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United  States 
oj  America 


Congressional  Tlecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    ^O^^''  CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Ti  i:si)\Y.  M\Hrii  7,  VM'u 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
BvRD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 

Viryuila 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.      I)  D  .      offered      the      following 

prayer: 

O  merciful  God.  whcvse  law  is  truth 
and  whose  .'Statutes  stand  forever,  we  be- 
.vech  Thee  to  grant  unto  us.  who  m  the 
morning  seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction 
which  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to 
each  new  day.  Unite  our  heart.':  and 
minds  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  us. 

In  a  difficult  and  desperate  era.  be 
Thou  our  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night,  as  patiently  and  obediently 
we  follow  the  kindly  light. 

May  we  close  our  national  ranks  in  a 
new  unity,  as  deadly  peril  threatens  the 
birthright  of  our  liberties. 

As  servants  of  Thine,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shattered 
earth,  save  us  from  false  choices  and 
pulde  our  hands  and  minds  to  heal  and 
bind  and  bless. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

DEvSIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U  S    Senate 
President  pb<j  tempore 
Wash.ington.   DC.   March    7.   J967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tem.p>orarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I   appoint   Hon.    Robert    C     Byrii     a    benalor 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia    to  perform 

the  duties  of   the  Chair  during  my   absence 

Carl   HaydeN 

President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
look  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
I  H.J  Res.  273-  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adju.stment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and 
transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the   Seriate, 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
March  6,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Tlic  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  273-  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    Or    A 
COMMUTES 

The  following  fa'.orable  reports  of 
nominatiorj:  v. ere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  t!.e  Commil-.efc 
on   Post   Office  and   Cl\il   Service; 

Robert  E.  Humpton.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 

Clvi:  Service  Commissioner 

Forty-nine   postmast.er    nominations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. II  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  v.n.  be  slated 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROLTTINE     MORNING     BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  moniing 
biLslness  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr, 
M^CLELL^N1.  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.  Is 

there  objection'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTrVE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

CXin 353— Part  5 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Genevieve 
Blatt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ix)rtunity,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  '^^"elfare. 


FEDERAL  CO.AL  MINE  S.AFET^' 
BOARD   OF   RE\TE^' 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tiie  nomiria- 
tion  of  Elzie  H,  'Woolen,  of  Temiessee, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Feceral  Coai  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, 'Vv'uhout  objection,  ihe  nomlna- 
tior.  IS  considered  ar»d  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONO^^C 
OPPORTL^TTY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundrv-  nominations  in  the  OfSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  urianimous  consent  that  the  nomtna- 
tions  be  corLSidered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem,- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  conilrmed  en 
bloc, 

WILLIA.V     rKOOK      DIREt— OR    OF    THE    \ISTA 
VOtrNTEEES 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr  President 
I  am  gratified  by  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion today  of  Mr.  'Williajn  Crook  as  an 
Assistant  Director  of  tiie  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  tc  be  in  charge  of  the 
VISTA  program. 

Bill  Crook  has  served  as  regional  d)- 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  the  Southwest  with  offices  Ir. 
Austin,  Tex,,  and  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  under  the  difficult  circumstances  that 
have  surrounded  t!ie  birth  of  ihe  war  or. 
poverty.  His  wisdom  and  integrity  have 
been  unquestioned,  and  his  performance 
has  won  high  praise  from  all  those  who 
share  his  high  purposes  and  those  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  benefit  from  the  broader 
services  his  new  position  will  allow  him  to 
make  to  the  Nation, 

Bill  Crook  was  the  successful  presi- 
dent of  a  private  school  when  he  came 
to  Government  ser\ice  He  was  success- 
ful as  an  administrator  and  as  an  edu- 
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caUjr  His  tact,  skil|,  broad  compassion 
for  people,  make  him  an  ideal  admini- 
strator of  the  VISTA  program. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  RUS- 
SIA—AMENDMENT 

EXECUTIVE    AMBWDMBNT    NO.     I 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted,  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Executive  D.  88th  Congress,  second  ses- 
.slon.  Consular  Convention  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

Report   on   Orderly   Liquidation  of  Stocks 
OF    Aceicijlttjral    Commoditibs    Hixd    by 
Commodity  Crkdit  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Aaaistant  Secretary  for 
International   Affairs.   Department   of   Agri- 
culture,   tranfimltting,    pursuant   to   law,    a 
report   on   orderly   liquidation   of  stocks   of 
agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  expanalon 
of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties,   dated    February    1967     (with    an    ac- 
companylng  report ) ;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Advisory  Committkes  Assisntro 
IN  Cakryino  Out  Pttnctions  or  Social 
Sbcdrity  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  advisory 
committees  assisting  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  functions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  U.S.  Information  Aoencv 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Report  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Inform.ation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  IiiformaUon.  Washington. 
D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  dated  February,  1966 
(With  iin  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Authorizatiom  of  Funds  for  Piderai-  Com- 
.MiTTEE  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  Federal 
Committees  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIAL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  memorial 
signed  by  Glen  Pendergraft,  M.D.,  and 
sundry  other  persons  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  remon&traUng  against  the 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Treaty  with 
Russia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  OF 
ARKANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  45  of  the  66th  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  text  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13  of 
the  66th  general  assembly.  These  reso- 
lutions express  views  of  the  respective 
houses  of  the  general  assembly  regard- 
ing proposal?  to  restrict  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  firearms  and  regarding  the 
dimension  of  the  Federal-State  highway 
program. 

I  call  these  resolutions  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  ask  that  they  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  firearms  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

"House   Concttrrent  Resolution  No.  45 

"Expressing  opposition  to  the  Dodd  bill  and 

other    restrictive    gun    legislation 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  right  to  bear  arms,  and 

"Whereas,  Arkansas  la  a  si>ortfi- minded 
State,  and  thousands  of  citizens  of  this 
state  possess  firearms  used  for  hunting  and 
other  recreational  purposes,  and 

"Whereas,  the  rl^ht  to  possess  and  bear 
firearms  Is  essential  to  the  protection  of  {per- 
sons and  property,  and  the  possession  thereof 
by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  Is  a  de- 
terrent to  crime,  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  tragic  and  unfortunate 
death  of  President  Kennedy  there  has  been 
a  concerted  effort  In  the  OongreBs  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  restrictive  gun  legisla- 
tion, yet  testimony  of  experts  has  indicated 
that  this  legislation  would  not  accomplish- 
any  purpose  other  than  to  deprive  tlie  citi- 
zens of  their  right  to  possess  and  bear  arms 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution:  Now, 
therefore 


"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  sixty-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring tlicrein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
respectfully  requested  t-o  refrain  from  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  Dodd  bill  or  slmihtr 
legislation  that  would  limit  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  this  country  to  possess  and  be.ir 
arms.  It  being  the  consensus  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  adequate  legislation  now  exists 
on  the  statue  books  to  protect  the  public 
against  gun  abuses. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
hereof,  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional   delegation." 

The  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the 
dimension  of  the  Federal-State  highway  pro- 
gram was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  as  follows: 

"Senate     Conclbrent     Re.olution     No.    13 
"Urging   Congress   to   restore    all   Pederal-ald 

highway   funds  which   have   been   reduced 

by  order  of  the  President 

"Whereas,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  federal  aid 
highway  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  programmed  for  distribution  to  the 
states  for  highway  purposes  have  been  se- 
verely reduced  and  such  reduction  In  federal 
highway  funds  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  states  and  will  result  in  serious  curtail- 
ment of  progress  contemplated  for  construc- 
tion this  year:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arkansas  has 
geared  Its  highway  planning  to  provide  for 
steadily  Increasing  construction  under  prom- 
ises, announced  policies,  budgets,  statutes, 
and  urging  of  federal  government,  resulting 
in  the  employment  of  a  heavy  proportion  of 
construction  engineers  and  consultant  en- 
gineers; and 

"Whereas,  the  private  construction  indus- 
try has  Increased  its  employment  and  capi- 
tal investments  to  meet  anticipated  highway 
construction  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  will 
create  employment  dlfflcultles  In  both  state 
government  and  private  Industries,  and  In 
addition,  many  private  construction  contrac- 
tors win  face  serious  economic  loss  of  their 
capital  Investment  If  anticipated  projected 
construction  projects  are  not  fulfilled;   and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  of  ap- 
proximately Twelve  and  one  half  Million 
Dollars  ($12,600,000).  In  funds  previously 
anticipated  for  construction  In  this  State, 
will  mean  a  reduction  of  approximately 
Twenty  Million  Dollars  ($20,000,000)  In  an- 
tlclpated  highway  construction  In  this 
State;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  meet  the  anticipated 
requirements  of  federal  aid  matching  obliga- 
tions, the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  met 
In  Special  Sesslcm  In  the  Spring  of  1965  and 
enacted  a  comprehensive  highway  user  tax 
proKram  designed  to  make  available  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  state's  obhgatlona 
under  the  projected  federal  aid  highway 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  tills  State  assumed 
this  additional  tax  burden  In  order  to  carry 
out  an  adequkte  highway  program  and  to 
match  contemplated  federal  funds,  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  will 
severely  curtail  this  State's  efforts  to  achieve 
an  adequate  highway  transportation  system 
and  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  complete  the 
portion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
located  In  this  State:   Now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty- 

th.  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
'Arkansas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  requested,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  to  devise  and  approve  legislation 
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which  will  restore  all  federal  aid  highway 
funds  to  the  level  of  projected  authoriza- 
llun  of  expenditures  la  effect  and  contem- 
plated in  November,  1966.  prior  to  the  cut- 
back thereof  as  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"We  further  resolve  that  upon  adoption 
hereof  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation." 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES, STATE  OF  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  Legislature,  first  session,  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  is  presently  meet- 
ing in  Santa  Fe.  The  State  house  of 
representatives  has  adopted  a  memorial 
entitlea  "A  House  Memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Declaring  Sup- 
port for  and  Urging  Early  Enactment  of 
Legislation  To  Transfer  Title  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  in  Trust  of  Certain-  Lands 
m  Northwestern  New  Mexico." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
A  House  Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Declari.ng  Support  for  and 
Urging  Early  Enactment  of  Legislation 
To  Transfer  Title  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
IS    Trust   of   Certain^  Lands    in    North- 
western New  Mexico 

Whereas,  some  twenty-four  thousand 
Navajo  people,  citizens  of  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  as  well  as  members  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  living  in  what  Is  known  as  the  "off- 
reervatlon"  area  In  McKlnley  and  San  Juan 
counties  and  the  westernmost  parts  of  Rio 
Arriba,  Sandoval  and  Valencia  counties  In 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  are  faced  with  a 
steadily  worsening  economic  situation  be- 
cause of  an  Inadequate  land  base  and  the 
intermingling  of  their  lands  with  federal 
lands  on  which  they  have  exclusive  grazing 
privileges  but  which  they  do  not  own,  and 
the  peculiar  title  status  of  the  federal  lands 
which  prevents  the  development  of  multiple 
use  potentials  on  the  federal  lands  and  the 
:'djolnlng  Navajo  owned  lands:  and 

Whereas,  this  peculiar  land  title  and  land 
use  arrani,-ement  In  this  area  keeps  the  entire 
Navajo  population  in  a  chronically  depressed 
condition  economically,  which  in  turn  creates 
a  drag  on  the  economy  of  the  entire  area:  and 
Whereas,  the  Navajo  Tribe,  throvigh  the 
use  of  Its  own  funds,  has  made  maximum 
florts  to  acquire  additional  lands  for  this 
part  of  Its  population  and  has  expended  two 
million  one  hunderd  ninety-one  thousand 
twenty-one  dollars  twenty-nine  cets  ($2,191,- 
021.29)  over  the  past  two  years,  but  the 
Tribe's  declining  Income  Is  bringing  this 
':'.:id  acquisition  program  to  a  close  while  the 
need  for  additional  lands  Is  still  great;  atod 
Whereas,  transfer  of  title  in  trust  to /the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  the  following  lands:  fall- 
road  relinquished  and  reconveyed  lands/two 
hundred  thirty-seven  thousand  one  huVdred 
thirty-one,  two-hundredths  arces;  a^cul- 
tural  resettlement  lands,  seventy  thousand, 
two  hundred  sixty-seven,  twenty-four  hun- 
dreths  acres;  United  States  Government 
(bureau  of  Indian  affairs)  reserves,  five  thou- 
Eand,  four  hundred  fifty-two  eighty-seven 
hundredths  acres,  would  permit  the  Tribe, 


with  the  assistance  of  the  bureau  of  Indian 
all  airs,  to  include  tills  whole  "off-reserva- 
tion" area  in  significant  ways  In  the  Tribe's 
overall  economic  development  programs, 
opening  the  entire  area  up  to  recreation  and 
tourist  developments,  town  developments 
which  wll  encourage  industry  to  come  in  to 
provide  Jobs,  and  such  developments  will  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  this  large  and 
steadily  growing  Navajo  population  and  will 
thus  provide  a  major  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  total  area,  Navajo  and  non-NavaJo 
alike;  and 

Whereas,  bills  are  being  introduced  In  the 
ninetieth  session  of  the  Umted  States  con- 
gress to  transfer  title  to  these  lands  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  in  trust  and  such  legislation 
will  require  no  federal  appropriation  since 
these  lands  are  now  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  and  transferring  title  to  these 
lands  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  In  trust  will  per- 
mit the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  to  partici- 
pate In  the  overall  development  of  the  entire 
area  with  federal  funds  whicli  would  far  ex- 
ceed revenues  wiiich  could  be  realized 
through  taxes  on  these  lands  If  title  were 
transferred  in  fee: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico that  Its  strong  support  of  federal  legis- 
lation to  transfer  title  of  tliese  lands  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  In  trust  is  hereby  declared,  and 
that  It  urges  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
meniorla!  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  to  the  New  Mexico  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  director,  bureau  of  land  management, 
federal  building.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe 

Bruce  King. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Albert  Romero, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Iseal]  Ernestine  D.  Evans. 

Secretary  of  State 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1193.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  publi- 
cation or  distribution  of  political  statements. 
In  order  to  require  more  complete  identifica- 
tion of  perr.ons  responsible  for  publishing 
political  statements,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wlilch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jordan 
of   North   Carolina,    Mr.   Thurmond. 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Mr. 
Talmadge.   Mr.   Hollings,   Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Han- 
sen.   Mr.    Long    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Hii.L.    Mr.    Hatden.    Mr.    Ellender. 
and  Mr.  Doddi  : 
S.  1194.  A  bill  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Inferior  courts 
ordp.lned    and    established    by   the    Congress 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted   States  In  criminal  prosecutions  In- 
volving admissions  or  confessions  of  the  ac- 
cused;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  UC-5.  A   bill   to   establish   the  Office  of 
Administrative    Ombudsman    to    Investigate 


administrative  practices  and  procedures  of 
selected  agencies  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  C;ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  7jOng  of  Missouri 
when   he   introduced  the  above   blU.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  1196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
Robbins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbkight  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
Arsenio  Travleso  y  Perez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 

ByMr.JAVITS: 

S.  1198.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low  income  families  by  providing 
Federal  guarantees  for  certain  obligations 
issued  by  local  housing  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1199.  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  rental  hotismg  for 
low-Income  families;  to  the  C-ommittee  on 
Finance 

S.  1200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  116  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  relating  to  rehabilita- 
tion grants  for  individuals  and  families,  and 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  substandard  residential  prop- 
erties, acquired  by  localities  as  the  result  of 
code<*nforcement  activities  or  otherwise,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  low-  or  mod- 
erate-income persons:  and 

S.  1201.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  localities  donating  prop- 
erty, or  according  tax  beneSts.  to  private  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
intjoduced    the    above    bills,  .which    apf)ear 
under  a  separate  heading.* 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

S.  1202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Federal  .'Aviation 
Agency  at  Wake  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1203.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tlmoteo 

L  Galvez:  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr    Al- 

lott,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S,  1204.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  tti 
provide  that  Federal  buildings  shall  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  maximize  fallout 
protection  and  that  non-Federal  construc- 
tion financed  in  whole  or  In  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  designated  to  maximize 
fallout  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  iNotiTE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a   separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McCarthy) : 

S.  1205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcultur:.! 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  payments 
In  advance  of  determination  of  performance 
to  producers  participating  In  the  wheat  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  .\grlculture  and 
Forestry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1206.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of  Lt.   Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND : 

S.  1207.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  addlttonal 
41.000  miles  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
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Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

3.  1208.  A  bill  to  am»nd  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  from  8  to  4 
months  the  period  for  which  daylight  sav- 
ing time  shall  be  In  effect;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin.  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina)  : 

S.  1209.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  school- 
bus  drivers  from  the  application  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  xnd'  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  1210.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bambran 
Aravlnd  Adyanthaya; 

S.  1211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Para 
(Gulsepplna  Perrone) :  and 

S.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Dean:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

S.  1213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  with 
respect  to  establishing  an  expanded  volun- 
teer national  service  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1214.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
of  wage  board  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate 
headings.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1215.  A  bill  authorizing  modification  of 
the  existing  projects  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  Indiana  Har- 
bor and  Canal,  Indiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath   when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  28-29,  1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
Dajfa";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


STRONGER  LAWS  AGAINST  FRAUD 
IN  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS   , 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  true 
value  of  an  American's  right  to  vote  is 
his  freedom  to  exerc'se  it  according  to 
his  individual  conscience  without  pres- 
sure, intimidation,  duplicity,  or  deceit. 
When  votes  are  mistakenly  cast  by  reason 
of  false  or  fraudulent  propangada.  they 
threaten  not  only  the  existence  of  that 
right  but  also  representative  govemmtfht 
itself.  Willful  deception  In  any  form 
must  not  be  allowed  to  Influence  and  to 
mislead  the  American  voter. 

During  the  primary  campaigns  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year,  a  contemptible  effort  at 
such  deception  was  attempted.  The  ve- 
hicle for  this  fraud  was  a  crafty  dupli- 
cation of  the  official  ballot. 

In  my  State,  the  local  registrar  of 
voters  is  obligated  by  law  to  send  to  regis- 
tered voters  an  official  ballot  for  each 
party  listing  Its  candidates  in  ttie  pri- 
mary. This  ballot  does  not  have  any 
crossmarks  Indicating  for  whom  the 
registrant  should  vote,  but  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  voter  in  freely  determin'ng 
his  own  decision  on  election  day.     The 


conspirators  involved  in  this  fraud  made 
an  underhanded  attempt  to  duplicate 
these  official  ballots,  and  further,  placed 
crossmarks  by  the  candidates  they  sup- 
ported. In  this  manner,  they  sought  to 
induce  the  recipient  to  vote  in  a  certain 
fashion  by  tricking  him  into  the  false 
belief  that  that  was  what  the  "official" 
political  party  organization  had  decided. 
Thousands  of  these  privately  printed, 
fraudulent  ballots  were  directed  to  Cali- 
fornia voters.  Postcards  accompanying 
the  ballots  stated,  "take  your  marked 
sample  ballots  to  the  polls,"  and  were 
falsely  designated  as  having  been  sent 
from  "Democratic  headquarters." 

A  number  of  attempts  were  made  to 
restrain  the  distribution  of  the  spurious 
sample  ballots,  but  these  efforts  came 
too  late.  In  many  instances,  voters 
never  received  the  official  sample  ballots 
but  only  the  fraudulent  ones.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  number  of  voters 
felt  compelled  by  the  apparently  official 
ballot  to  vote  according  to  the  cross- 
marks.  One  woman,  who  had  received 
such  a  ballot  and  had  served  on  numer- 
ous precinct  boards,  stated: 

If  It  fooled  me,  even  with  my  service  on  a 
precinct  board.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
are  being  fooled  who  don't  have  my  expe- 
rience in  this  field? 

How  many  other  voters  were  fooled? 
The  very  thought  that  votes  were  In- 
duced by  such  fraud  and  deceit  raises 
serious  implications  for  our  free  election 
process.  No  political  candidates  should 
be  allowed  to  undermine  the  sanctity  of 
the  ballot  box  by  employing  deception  or 
by  seeking  to  mislead  the  people.  The 
voter  has  a  right  to  know  what  is,  in 
fact,  campaign  advertising  and  what  is 
not. 

Many  States,  including  California, 
have  enacted  laws  which  seek  to  strike 
at  these  attempts  to  mislead  the  voting 
public.  The -Federal  Government  also 
has  sought  to  protect  the  purity  of  Fed- 
eral elections.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  many  other  simi- 
lar laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress 
under  its  assigned  constitutional  powers 
in  this  area.  But  enacting  a  law  and  en- 
forcing It  may  well  be  two  different 
matters. 

Section  612  of  title  18  under  the  United 
States  Code  relates  to  the  publication  or 
distribution  of  political  statements.  It 
provides  that  any  such  statement  should 
contain  the  names  of  the  persons,  asso- 
ciations, committees,  or  corporations  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication  and  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  each  such  associ- 
ation, committee,  or  corporation.  But 
section  612  fails  to  state  where  the  names 
should  appear,  how  they  should  appear, 
and  what  officers  should  be  named. 

To  require  a  person's  name  to  appear 
on  such  a  publication  and  yet  allow  him 
the  liberty  of  hiding  it  In  small  print  in 
an  inconspicuous  part  of  the  publication 
is,  in  effect,  no  requirement  at  all.  Sec- 
tion 612  also  fails  to  require  the  publica- 
tion to  state  that  it  is  In  fact  a  political 
advertisement  and  further,  does  not  spe- 
clflcally  relate  to  the  fraudulent  ballot 
situation  I  have  just  described.  The 
consequence  is  a  law  of  .jood  intentions 
but  little  effect. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  amend  sec- 


tion 612  to  require  the  name  of  the  re- 
sponsible i>erson  or  group,  the  name  of 
the  group's  principal  officer  and  their 
addresses  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  no- 
tice to  voters.  It  further  relates  this  re- 
quirement specifically  to  the  use  of 
facsimile  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  give  this  legislation  their 
urgent  attention.  It  is  our  responsibility 
as  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
voters  to  protect  their  right  and  their 
freedom  to  vote  as  they  wish.  Properly 
to  fulfill  that  responsibility,  we  have  the 
power  to  enact  effective  laws  preventing 
the  undermining  or  the  corruption  of  our 
basic  rights. 

I  believe  my  proposal  will  provide  the 
added  protection  Federal  laws  require  if 
the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  box  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  the  national  Interest  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  my  bill  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1193)  to  amend  section  612 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  publication  or  distribution  of  po- 
litical statements.  In  order  to  require 
more  complete  identification  of  persons 
responsible  for  publishing  political  state- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1493 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 612  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  612.  Publication  or  distribution  of  polit- 
ical advertisements  and  facsimiles 
of  ballots 
"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  publish  or  distribute  or  cause 
to  be  published  or  distributed,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  or  distributing  the 
same,  knowingly  to  deposit  for  mailing  or 
delivery  or  catise  to  be  dep>08lted  for  mailing 
or  delivery,  or,  except  In  cases  of  employees 
of  the  Post  Offlce  Department  In  the  official 
discharge  of  their  duties,  knowingly  to  trans- 
port or  cause  to  be  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  any  card,  pamphlet,  circular,  pos- 
ter, dodger,  advertisement,  writing,  or  other 
statement  relating  to  or  concerning  any  per- 
son who  has  publicly  declared  his  intention 
to  seek  the  oflBce  of  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative In.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
Congress.  In  a  primary,  general,  or  special 
election,  or  convention  of  a  political  party, 
or  has  caused  or  permitted  his  Intention  to 
do  so  to  be  publicly  declared,  which  does  not 
contain  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons, 
as.soclatlons,  conunlttees,  or  corporations  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication  or  distribution 
of  the  same,  the  names  of  the  principal  of- 
ficer or  officers  of  each  such  association,  com- 
mittee, or  corporation,  and  the  addresses  of 
the  responsible  person  or  persons,  prlncli>al 
officer  or  officers,  or  principal  offlce  of  Bucb 
associations,  committees,  or  corporations. 
The  requirement  of  this  subsection  shall 
appear  on  each  surface,  page,  or  fold  of  the 
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material,  or  on  the  front  and  back  surface  tion  22,  to  rectify  the  recent  Supreme 
thereof.  In  type  or  lettering  at  least  half  as  Court  decisions  in  the  Escobedo  and  Mi- 
large  as  the  type  or  lettering  of  the  name  of  randa  cases.  These  two  decisions  stretch 
guch  candidate  or  In  ten-point  roman  type,  ^.^^  ^.^^.^j^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^-^  ^^^  g^^th  amenfl- 

Str/'se'T  Sf  ir^m^  ^T^^^\V.^  ments   far   beyond  their   true  me^g 

matter,  in  the  following  m^ner:  and  virtually  make  it  Impossible  to  se- 

"____ cure    the    conviction    of    self-confessed 

NOTICE  TO  VOTERS  Criminals  in  cases  where  the  prosecution 

(Required  by  law)  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  upon  their  voluntary  confes- 

Thls    is    a    paid    political    advertisement,  sions    of    guilt.      Since    introducing    the 

ima    o   a   i^ ^    constitutional  amendment,  I  have  come 

(Name  of  "pereonraMoVlatl'onr  corporation,  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  has  a 

and  so  forth)  more  direct  route  by  which  it  can  afford 

Qj  protection   to   the   law-abiding   citizens 

(Address)  against  the  consequences  of  these  two 

Is  responsible  for  the  publication  and  dls-  decisions. 

tribution  of  this  material.                             r  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  two 

Principal  officer:   decisions,  Miranda  and  Escobedo,  were 

Address:  1 decisions  in  which  four  of  the  nine  Jus- 

tices  filed  vigorous  dissents.   Justice  Har- 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  lan  appraised  the  majority  decision  in 
willfully  to  publish  or  distribute  or  cause  to  the  Miranda  case  aright  when  he  de- 
be  pubUshed  or  distributed,  or  for  the  pur-  clared  in  his  dissenting  opinion  that — 
pose  of  publishing  and  distributing  the  same;  ,j.^^  decision  of  the  court  represents  poor 
knowingly  to  deposit  for  malUng  or  delivery  constitutional  law  and  entaUs  harmful  Con- 
or cause  to  be  deposited  for  malUng  and  de-  sequences  for  the  country  at  large, 
livery,  or,  except  In  cases  of  employees  of  the 


Post  Office  Department  In  the  official  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  knowingly  to  trans- 
port or  cause  to  be  transported  In  Interstate 
commerce  any  facsimile  or  representation 
of  any  portion  of  a  ballot,  or  of  any  portion 
of  the  voting  panel  of  a  voting  machine,  to 
be  used  In  any  primary,  general,  or  special 
election  Involving  the  office  of  President, 
Vice  President,  Senator,  or  Representative  in. 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  Congress  which 
does  not  contain,  In  addition  to  the  Informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a),  In  "type  or 
lettering  at  least  half  as  large  as  the  type 
or  lettering  of  the  name  of  such  candidate 
or  In  ten-point  roman  type,  whichever  Is 
larger,  the  following  statement:  'This  Is 
not  an  official  sample  ballot'.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
a  sample  ballot  published  or  distributed 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
any  State. 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  29  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 
"612   Publication  or  distribution  of  political 

statements." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"812.  Publication  or  distribution  of  political 

advertisements     and    facsimiles    of 

ballots." 


THE  ADMISSION  OP  VOLUNTARY 
CONFESSIONS  OP  QUILT  IN  CRIM- 
INAL TRIAI£ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  THtTRMOND,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
HiCKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNos,  Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McCleltan,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr, 
Hayden,  Mr.  Ellender,  and  Mr.  Dodd, 
1  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
establishing the  very  sensible  and  sound 
rule  that  the  voluntary  confession  of  an 
accused  in  a  criminal  case  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence  against  him  on  his 
trial. 

Some  days  ago  I  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


It  is  provided  In  article  m,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make." 

It  seehis  clear  that  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  define  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  all  Inferior 
courts  created  by  it  under  this  article  of 
the  Constitution. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  decided  to  take 
a  direct  approach  rather  than  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment route.  My  bill  would  curtail  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  in  cases 
involving  the  admission  of  voluntary  con- 
fessions, and  I  can  see  no  other  practical 
way  by  which  we  can  afford  protection 
to  the  law-abiding  citizens  against  the 
present  tendency  of  five  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices to  render  decisions  which  free  self- 
confessed  criminals  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  acts. 

I  think  my  bill  protects  the  rights  of 
the  accused  as  far  as  they  ought  to  be 
protected.  Under  section  1,  involving 
confessions  in  the  Federal  court,  the  ac- 
cused has  at  least  2  days  in  court,  one  in 
the  Federal  district  court  and  the  other 
in  either  the  UJ3.  court  of  appesils  or  the 
Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  this  section 
puts  a  necessary  limit  on  the  power  of 
the  court  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  to  review  the  case  by  stating  that 
they  cannot  review  the  ruling  admitting 
a  confession  if  the  trial  court  flnd^  it  to 
have  been  voluntarily  made.  Surely,  the 
trial  judge  who  sees  the  witnesses  and 
can  observe  their  demeanor  upon  the 
stand  haa  a  far  better  opportunity  to 
reach  a  correct  decision  than  the  Ivory- 
towered  judges  who  read  a  cold  printed 
record. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  allows 
the  accused  at  least  2  days  in  court,  one 
in  the  trial  court  and  the  other  In  the 
highest  appellate  court  of  the  State  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  review  the  case.  It 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  decision  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  State  afflnning 
the  ruling  of  the  State  trial  court  ad- 


mitting a  confession  as  voluntary  cannot 
be  reviewed  by  either  the  Supreme  Court 
or  any  other  Federal  court.  This  will 
put  an  end  to  the  endless  number  of 
habeas  corpus  writs  by  Federal  district 
courts  in  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  has  affirmed  the  ruling  of 
the  State  trial  court  admitting  confes- 
sions in  evidence  in  criminal  cases. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  my  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  the  rising  crime 
rate  and  the  unrealistic  rules  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  placed  on  our  police, 
are  the  same  as  those  which  prompted 
my  Introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 22  dealing  with  the  Miranda  case. 
When  I  Introduced  this  amendment  I 
made  several  statements  which  detailed 
my  objections  to  the  Miranda  case  and 
gave  my  reason  for  the  urgent  need  to 
rectify  this  decision.  These  statements 
are  found  on  pages  1173-1174  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  January  23, 
1967. 

Already  the  effects  of  the  Miranda  case 
are  being  felt  around  the  coimtry.  Re- 
ports from  many  district  attorneys  from 
ail  over  our  Nation  indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  criminal  sxispects  who  now 
refuse  to  make  confessions  or  statements 
is  greater  than  before  the  Miranda  case. 

Recently,  in  New  York  a  man  who  ad- 
mitted killing  his  wife  and  five  children 
was  set  free  because  the  New  York  court 
could  not  use  his  confession  because  of 
the  Miranda  decision.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  New  York  District 
Attorney  Aaron  A.  Koota's  comments  on 
this  case.    He  said: 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
weighted  the  scales  of  Justice  heavily  In 
favor  of  the  criminal  suspect.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
Indicates  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
outlaw  all  confessions  made  to  police.  If 
and  when  that  melancholy  day  comes,  the 
death  knell  of  effective  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment will  have  been  sounded. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  my  final  remarks  when  I  In- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  22:  I 
urgently  appeal  to  you  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  Our  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated and  honorable  law  enforcement 
officers  deserve  this  vote  of  confidence; 
and  the  people  of  America,  sick  and  tired 
of  criminals  going  unpunished  and  crime 
increasing,  demand  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  proposed  bill  and  a  news  story  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  21, 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  article  will  be  printed  In  the 

The  bill  (S.  1194)  to  define  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
inferior  courts  ordained  and  established 
by  the  Congress  under  article  m  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
criminal  prosecutions  Involving  admis- 
sions or  confessions  of  the  accused, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  That  the  sole  test  ot  the  admis- 
sibility of  an  admission  or  confession  of  an 
accused  In  a  criminal  proeecutlon  In  any 
trial  court  ordained  and  estaWialied  by  the 
Congress  under  article  III  of  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Ita  volun- 
tary character  and  neither  the  Supreme 
Court  nor  any  inferior  appellate  court 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
under  article  ni  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
trmted  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
verse, vacate,  modify,  or  disturb  in  any  way 
a  ruling  of  such  a  trial  court  In  any  criminal 
proeecutlon  admitting  in  evidence  as  volun- 
tarily made  any  admission  or  confession  of  an 
accused  If  such  ruling  is  supported  by  any 
competent  evidence  admitted  at  the  trial. 

Sec.  2.  Neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any 
Inferior  court  ordained  and  established  by 
the  Congress  under  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  or  to  reverse,  vacate, 
modify,  or  disturb  In  any  way,  a  ruling  of  any 
trial  court  of  any  State  In  any  criminal  prose- 
cution admitting  In  evidence  as  voluntarily 
made  any  admission  or  confession  of  an  ac- 
cused If  such  ruling  has  been  afRrmed  or 
otherwise  upheld  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  having  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cause. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Ervin  Is 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Timec,  Feb.  21.  1967] 
CoNmssED  Slayes  op  Wifs  amv  Five  Chil- 
dren   Freed — Jt-DCE    in    Brooklyn    Con- 
forms    RELnCTANTLT     WlTK     HIGH     COUKT 

Protectton  or  Defendants 

(By  F.  David  Anderson) 

A  man  who  admitted  slaying  his  wife  and 
five  small  children  walked  out  of  a  Brooklyn 
courtroom  yesterday,  free,  because  the  only 
available  evidence  against  him  was  his  own 
confession. 

The  defendant.  Jose  Suarez.  22  year.s,  a 
factory  worker,  was  arrested  on  April  27, 
1966.  Questioned  by  the  police,  he  signed 
a  statement,  acknowledging  having  killed 
his  own  common-law  wife.  Maria  Torres.  24; 
their  children.  Yvette.  4;  Nancy,  3;  and  Jose, 
11  months,  and  also  Harry  Santiago,  5,  and 
Maria  Antonio,  2. 

Suarez  said  In  the  confession  that  after 
his  wife  had  cut  his  leg  with  a  knife  during 
an  argument,  he  seized  the  weapon  and 
stabbed  her  and  the  children  more  than 
100  times.  That  was  on  April  23  in  their 
home  at  301  Hooper  Street. 

THREE    KEY     RIOKTS     AT    ISSTTX 

On  June  13  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  landmark  Miranda  case 
that  a  defendant  In  custody  must  be  In- 
formed of  his  rights.  These  Include  the 
right  to  remain  silent  If  he  wlshea  to,  the 
right  to  consult  a  lawyer  and  the  right  to 
a  warning  that  anything  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him  at  trial, 

Suarez  was  advised  on  none  of  these 
points,  since  New  York  State  law  at  the 
time  did  not  require  It.  However,  the  Mi- 
randa decision  applied  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
It  was  made  retroactive  to  cover  all  defend- 
acta  who  had  not  yet  been  tried, 

Last  month,  three  men  were  freed  In  mur- 
'der  trials  here  by  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices after  rulings  that  they  had  not  been 
Informed  of  their  right  to  eonnsel  before 
they  confessed. 

On  Jan.  20  Charles  Wright  of  654  West 
150th  Street  won  dismissal  of  homicide 
charges,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  30  to  40 
years  In.  prison  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  first - 
degree  rape. 

Ten  days  later,  Marvin  Fitzgerald  of  620 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Billy  Bunche,  no 
known   address,    were   released   In   a   similar 


case.     Bunche  was  freed,  but  Fitzgerald  was 
held  on  a  charge  of  violating  probation. 

SEVEN -MONTH   SEARCH    IN   VAIN 

For  seven  months  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  Aaron  A.  Koota  and  the  police 
sought,  without  success,  to  obtain  evidence 
other  than  the  confession  against  Suarez.  A 
grand  Jury  Anally  Indicted  him  on  Nov.  4. 
One  week  later,  with  a  lawyer,  Suarez  re- 
tracted the  confession  and  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

"I  daresay  that  If  his  questioning  had  con- 
formed with  the  requirements  of  Miranda, 
this  defendant  would  be  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
serving  several  life  sentences,"  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Nathan  R.  Schor  told  the 
court,  yesterday.  "I  am  now  constrained  to 
ask  for  dismissal  of  the  Indictment." 

Suarez  stood  at  the  defense  table,  his  head 
bowed.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  or  even  look 
up.    Frank  Ortiz,  his  lawyer,  was  beside  him. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael  Kern 
then  spoke. 

"Unfortunately  the  general  public  doesn't 
understand  the  law.  Even  an  animal  such 
as  this  one,  and  I  believe  this  Is  Insulting 
the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  protected  with 
all  the  legal  safeguards. 

"This  Is  a  very  sad  thing.  It  Is  so  repul- 
sl.e  It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  and  any 
decent  human  being's  stomach  turn  to  let 
a  thing  like  this  out  on  the  street." 

Leaning  forward.  Justice  Kern  addressed 
the  prosecutor.  "Are  you  sure,  I  ask  you 
most  seriously,  whether  his  [confession]  Is 
all  you  have  In  this  case?" 

Mr.  Schor  replied:  "I  say  reluctantly,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  that  we  simply  have  no  al- 
ternative.    There  Is  no  other  evidence." 

Suarez  was  led  away  In  handcuffs  for  rou- 
tine processing  before  his  release.  An  hour 
later  he  was  a  free  man. 

Mr.  Ortiz  spoke  briefly  outside  the  court. 
"He's  absolutely  not  going  to  stay  here,"  he 
said  of  his  client.  "Someone  might  kill  him. 
His  father  Is  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
take  him  home.  This  is  terrible,  I  agree,  but 
what  can  you  do  under  the  circumstances? 

Last  night  Mr.  Koota  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  United  Si:ites  Supreme  Court  ha.s 
weighted  the  scales  of  Justice  heavily  In 
favor  of  the  criminal  suspect.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
Indicates  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the  court 
to  outlaw  all  confessions  made  to  police.  If 
and  when  that  melancholy  day  comes,  the 
death  knell  of  effective  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment will  have  been  sounded." 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Just  1  year  ago  today,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Proceduie,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
heard  the  Honorable  Alfred  Bexellus, 
the  Swedish  ombudsman,  explain  the 
meaning  and  operation  of  the  ombuds- 
man's ofiBce.  When  the  subcommittee 
first  began  looking  at  this  concept,  the 
term  "ombudsman"  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  one.  Today,  ombudsman  Is  be- 
coming a  common  word.  Basically,  as 
my  colleagues  well  know,  ombudsman 
literally  means  "one  who  represents." 
But  the  office  and  institution  of  ombuds- 
man means  much  more.  It  has  been 
described  by  many  as  a  combination 
redtape  cutter,  complaint  bureau,  and 
citizen's  defender  against  bureaucracy. 

The  Interest  is  nationwide.  At  the 
municipal  level,  several  cities  are  con- 
sidering ways  to  adapt  the  ombudsman 
to  their  municipal  government.  Sen- 
ators Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  Kennbdy  of 
New  York  have  joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  for  a  District  of  Columbia 


ombudsman.  At  the  State  level,  bills  to 
create  ombudsmen  have  been  introduced 
in  more  than  a  dozen  States.  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  there  is  a  proposal 
before  the  State  legislature  to  create  a 
ombudsman  for  Missourians. 

At  the  Federal  level,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure has  held  the  first  public  congres- 
".ional  hearings  on  the  concept  of  om- 
budsman, and  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man Henry  Reuss  has  recently  intro- 
duced his  bill,  UM.  3388,  to  create  a 
congressional  form  of  ombudsman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  way  in  which 
Federal  agencies  deal  with  American  cit- 
izens. Our  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward helping  secure  every  citizen's  right 
to  efficient  and  just  government.  Our  in- 
vestigations have  ranged  from  adminis- 
trative due  process  to  invasions  of 
privacy. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
subcommittee  has  uncovered  countless 
cases  of  Invasions  of  privacy  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  others 
We  have  discovered  Instances  of  lack  of 
administrative  due  process  in  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  We  have  worked  for  enactment 
of  a  revised  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  becau.se  of  the  problems  of  agency 
delay.  This  session,  Senator  Dirksen.  of 
Illinois,  and  I  are  cosponsoring  S.  518,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  to  modernize  and  make  more 
efficient  certain  agency  practices  and 
procedures.  We  have  been  conducting 
hearings  on  this  urgently  needed  bOl 
ye.slerday  and  today. 

We  are  constantly  looking  for  new  and 
fresh  approaches  to  the  problems  which 
are  inherent  in  administrative  agencies 
One  new  and  fresh  approach  is  the  om- 
budsman. Accordingly.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  create  in 
the  Federal  Government  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Ombudsman. 

The  administrative  ombudsman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  would 
have  jurisdictiorvto  investigate  the  ad- 
ministrative acts — including  actions, 
omissions,  decis'ons,  recommendations, 
practices,  and  procedures — of  the  follow- 
ing agencies:  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Social  Security  Administration.  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  great 
bulk  of  citizens'  complaints  arise  in  con- 
nection witii  the  above-mentioned  agen- 
cies. This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
other  agencies  are  faultless.  Nor,  I 
hasten  to  add,  does  it  mean  that  we  are 
trying  to  "picjc  oxi"  these  four  agencies 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  experience  of 
Scandinavian  and  New  Zealand  ombuds- 
men have  any  relevance,  we  wiU  probabb' 
find  that  a  great  majority  of  opmplainU. 
although  submitted  in  good  faith,  are 
unfounded.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  at  our  hearings  on  ombuds- 
man last  year: 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  these  hear- 
ings are  not  being  held  because  we  are  un- 
happy with  our  system  of  government,  or 
generally  with  our  government  emploj-ees. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  have 
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a  very  workable  system.*  And  our  Federal 
civil  servants  are,  with  some  exceptions,  a 
most  dedicated  and  effective  group.  It  U 
for  this  very  reason  that  I  am  Interested  In 
the  concept  of  Ombudsman.  As  we  will  no 
doubt  hear  this  morning,  the  great  majority 
of  complaints  which  the  Ombudsman  receives 
are  unfounded.  Thus,  the  Ombudsman  not 
only  finds  faults  and  corrects  wrongs,  he 
also  absolves  civil  servants  and  government 
agencies  from  wrongful  charges  and  unfair 
accusations  of  fault.  The  net  result  Is  to 
create  respect  for  their  government. 

After  the  ombudsman  has  investigated 
a  complaint,  he  may  report  back  to  the 
complainant,  and  call  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  erring  agency  official, 
the  appropriate  committees  uf  the  House 
and  Senate  and  to  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference.  Although  the 
President  has  not  yet  found  a  suitable 
Chairman  to  head  up  this  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  post  will  be  filled 

shortly.  ,„  ^        ,        . 

Thus,  the  ombudsman  will  have  broad 
investigatory  powers  but  limited  enforce- 
ment powers.  In  effect,  he  virill  be  an 
arm  of  the  Congress,  similar  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  primarily 
handles  fiscal  matters,  and  similar  to 
the  other  ombudsmen  of  the  world  who 
are  responsible  to  their  parliaments. 

Congress  must  now  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  have  an  ombuds- 
man to  handle  all  or  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  complaints  aimed  at  the 
Federal  Government.  In  answer,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Professor  Gellhom's 
new  book,  "When  Americans  Complain": 

What  Have  We  to  Lose?  The  vsTecks  of 
earnest  reforms  lie  all  about  us.  They  re- 
mind that  acoompllshment  may  not  soar  as 
high  as  hope  .  .  .  But  even  though  a  grlev- 
.ince  bureau,  no  matter  how  well  qualified, 
could  not  blow  away  the  citizenry's  Irrita- 
tions It  would  support  a  thoroughly  reason- 
able expectation  of  Improvement.  Finding 
out  whether  that  expectation  accords  with 
reality  would  cost  very  little  money.  It 
wjuld  necessitate  virtually  no  organizational 
restructuring.  The  external  critic  Is  one  of 
those  promising  experiments  that  can  be 
trted  vrithout  committing  its  proponent*  so 
deeply  they  can  never  afterward  bear  to 
admit  failure.  Of  course,  the  experiment 
would  be  unlikely  to  succeed  without  top- 
notch  personnel,  some  understanding  sup- 
porters (journalists  among  them),  and  a 
public  service  that,  If  not  altogether  friendly. 
Is  at  least  not  actively  antagoiUstlc.  Those 
are  not  forbidding  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill 
today  not  so  much  with  the  idea  that 
our  Administrative  Ombudsman  will  be 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Government, 
but  with  the  hope  that  It  will  begin  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  this  very  worth- 
while concept  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  very  interesting  chart  -which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  17  issue  of  News 
Focus,  a  publication  of  Newsweek,  di- 
rected to  high  school  students.  This 
chart,  and  the  accompanjring  explana- 
tion, explains  in  Very  simple  terms  how 
our  Administrative  Ombudsman  might 
function.  „ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CXIII ^54 — Part  5 


(Chart   from   News   Focus,   Feb.    17,    1967) 

How   AN   Ombudsm.\n   Might   Function 

Citizens  direct  complaints  about: 

Social  Security; 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Veterans'  Administration;  and. 

Bureau  of  Prisons. 

To  the  ombudsman,  an  Independent  offi- 
cial with  Jurisdiction  orer; 

Failure  to  act; 

A  fault  or  error; 

Arbitrary  use  of  power; 

Injustice  resulting  from  appUcatlon  of  an 
Inflexible  law;  and. 

Failure  to  communicate  adequately  with 
complainant. 

The  ombudsman  sends  a  letter  of  Inquiry 
to  the  agency.  ^.  .    ^ 

If   the   agency's  answer   is  unsatisfactory. 

he  can: 

Examine  agency's  files; 

Conduct  hearings;  and. 

Call  In  agency's  representatives  to  testify. 

If  complaint  proves  justified,  he  can  rec- 
ommend appropriate  action.  If  unjustified, 
he  can  explain  the  agency's  action  to  the 
complaining  citizen. 

[From  News  Focus.  Feb.  17.  19671 

GOVERNMENT       AN    OMBUDSMAN    FOR 

Every  Man 
"You  can't  fight  City  Hall"  Is  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  American  aphorisms.     In 
an  age  when  Big  Government  is  growing  In- 
exorably bigger,  the  saying  has  perhaps  never 
been  more  pertinent;  the  more  complicated 
a  government  becomes,  the  more  helpless  Its 
citizens  seem   to  feel.     As  far  back  as  1809, 
Sweden   tried   to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
creitlng  a  champion  for  the  civic  underdog, 
called     "ombudsman-     or    "representative." 
This   official's   function    Is   to   grapple   with 
other  officials  on  behalf  of  the  wronged— or 
merely  confused— citizen.     Sweden's  current 
ombudsman.  63-year-old  Alfred  Bexellus.  Is  a 
former  Judge  who.  like  his  30  predecessors, 
wa-s  chosen  by  Parliament  and  owes  no  alle- 
giance to  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment     He  has  virtually  unlimited  access  to 
official  records,  permitting  full  review  of  ad- 
ministrative actions.     If  a  citizen's  complaint 
Is  justified,  Bexellus  usually  can  obtain  re- 
dress Informally,  but^he  also  has  the  author- 
ity   to    prosecute    errant    bureaucrats.     The 
Ombudsman  Idea  has  spread  to  several  other 
nations,  and  lately  It  has  been  imported  to 
this    country.    Michigan    and    New    York's 
Nassau  Count v  already  have  put  the  concept 
to    work,   but    their   ombudsmen    have   less 
power  than  the  Swedish  model,  and  further- 
more are  appointed  by  the  very  adminstra- 
tlon  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  joust. 
In  Washington,  congressmen  have  been  dis- 
cussing three  different  proposals  to  establish 
ombudsmen  on  the  national  level.    But  pro- 
ponents believe  that  an  ombudsman  would 
work  better  within  the  more  Intimate  con- 
fines of  local  or  state  government,  and  om- 
budsman offices  have  been  proposed  In  Cali- 
fornia, New  York  City  and  elsewhere.     Critics 
of  bureaucracy  would  do  well  to  note,  how- 
ever, than  an  ombudsman  can  defend  "City 
Hall"    as    well     as    the    taxpayer.     And    In 
Sweden,  the  ombudsman's  reports  show  that, 
more  often  than  not.  City  Hall  has  the  right 
on  its  side. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  today  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  create  an  Administrative 
Ombudsman  of  the  United  States.  Also, 
I  8.';k  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1195^  to  establish  the  Of- 
fice of   Administrative  Ombudsman   to 


investigate  administrative  p:-actices  and 
procedures  of  selected  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv',  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 1195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatites  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  576  as  section  577,  and  Inserting 
a  new  section  576  entitled  'Administrative 
Ombudsman." 

Sec  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "Ombudsman"  means  the  Administra- 
tive Ombudsman  duly  appointed  and  serving 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Ombudsman  established  by  this 

Act 

(c^  "Agencv"  shall  include  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  and  any  officer,  employee, 
or  member  thereof  acting  or  purporUng  to 
act  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties. 

(d)  "Administrative  act"  includes  any  ac- 
tion, omission,  decision,  recommendation, 
practice  or  procedure. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  an 
establishment  of  the  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  Administrative  Ombudsman.  ;, 
which  shall  be  Independent  of  the  Executive 
Department  and  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Administrative  Conference. 
There  shall  be  In  the  Office  an  Ombudsman 
and  a  Deputy  Administrative  Ombudsman 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ombudsman 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Ombudsman.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Om- 
budsman, or  at  any  time  at  which  there  is 
no  Ombudsman,  the  Deputy  shall  act  as 
Ombudsman. 

(b)  The  Ombudsman  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  In  no  case  shall  any  person  hold  the 
office  for  more  than  four  full  terms.  The 
Ombudsman  shaU  receive  compensation  in 
an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeais. 
The  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
the  Deputy  Ombudsman  shall  be  $22,500. 

(c)  The  Ombudsman  and  the  DeputyX 
Ombudsman  appointed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  chosen,  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion, from  Individuals  specially  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Office,  Each  Indi- 
vidual sO^appointed  shall  be  an  individual 

who;  ^.         , 

(1)  has  been  admitted  to  the  practice  ol 
law  before  the  highest  court  of  any  State, 
possession,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  that  cotirt  In  good  standing: 

(2)  Is  of  good  moral  character,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  reputation  for  professional 
legal  competence,  personal  Integrity,  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  free- 
dom from  personal  bias  or   prejudice; 

(3)  has  not.  within  the  five-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  his  appointment, 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or  aa  an 
appointed  officer  of  any  agency  as  defined  in 
this  Act; 

(41   is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  No  person  may  Serve  as  Ombudsman 
or  Deputy  Ombudsman  while  a  candidate  for 
or  holder  of  anv  elected  office,  whether  mu- 
nicipal State,  or  Federal,  or  while  engaged 
In    any    other    business,    vocation,    or    em- 

^  °U)^^rhe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
two-thirds  vote  In  each  House,  may  remove 
the  Ombudsman  from  Office,  when  in  tne 
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Judgment  of  the  Congress,  he  has  become 
permanently  incapacitated,  or  has  been  guilty 
of  any  felony,  misconduct,  or  any  other  con- 
duct Involving  moral  turpitude,  and  for  no 
other  cause  and  In  no  other  manner  except 
by  Impeachment. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  Ombuds- 
man may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensaUon 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  Ombudsman  shall  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this 
Act  and  he  may  delegate  authority  for  the 
performance  of  any  such  duty,  except  those 
specified  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  office.  Such  regula- 
Uons  shall  Include  procedures  for  receiving 
and  processing  complaints,  conducting  inves- 
tigations, and  reporting  his  findings. 

(g)  The  Ombudsman  Is  authorized  to 
charge  a  nominal  fee  for  the  Investigation  of 
complaints,  and  to  waive  any  such  fee  when. 
In  his  opinion,  a  financial  hardship  may 
result  to  the  complainant. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Ombudsman  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  Investigate  the  administrative 
acts  practices,  or  procedures,  of  any  agency 
as  defined  In  section  2(ci .  Where  necessary, 
the  Ombudsman  may  exercise  his  powers  un- 
der this  Act  without  regard  to  the  finality  of 
anv  administrative  act. 

rb)  Upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  any 
oral  or  written  complaint  of  any  person,  the 
Ombudsman  shall  conduct  or  cause  to  be 
conducted,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate,  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  of  any  matter  which  Is  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  investigation  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  unless.  In  his  opinion— 

(1)  there  Is  presently  available  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  grievance  stated  In  the 
complaint,  whether  or  not  complainant  haa 
availed  himself  of  It; 

(2)  the  complaint  relates  to  a  matter  that 
Is  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ombuds- 
man: 

( 3 )  complainant  does  not  have  a  sufficient 
personal  Interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
complaint: 

(4)  complainant  has  had  knowledge  of  the 
action  complained  of  for  too  long  a  period 
before  the  complaint  was  submitted;  or 

(5)  the  complaint  is  trivial,  frivolous,  vex- 
atious, or  not  made  in  good  faith. 

(c)  If,  with  respect  to  any  complaint  the 
Ombudsman  decides  not  to  Investigate,  he 
shall  Inform  the  complainant  of  that  deci- 
sion and  his  reasons  therefor;  except  that  he 
shall  not  be  required  to  divulge  matters 
which  would  Invade  the  privacy  of  any  Indi- 
vidual, or  Interfere  with  legitimate  govern- 
mental activities.  In  the  event  he  decides  to 
Investigate,  he  shall  notify  the  complainant 
and  the  agency  concerned  In  writing  of  that 
fact.  The  Ombudsman  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  on-the-spot  Investiga- 
tions of  agency  proceedings  and  activities, 
subject  to  proper  notice  to  an  appropriate 
official. 

SBC.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  an 
appropriate  subject  for  Investigation  by  the 
Ombudsman  la  an  administrative  act,  prac- 
tice or  procedure,  of  any  agency  which 
might  be — 

(1)  contrary  to  law  or  regulations; 

(2)  unreasonable,  unfair,  or  oppressive; 

(3)  based  wholly  or  partly  on  a  mistake 
of  law  or  fact: 

(4)  based  on  Improper  or  Irrelevant 
ground«; 

(6)  unaccompanied  by  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  reasons; 

(6)  performed  In  an  Inefficient  maxmer;  or 

(7)  otherwise  erroneous. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  thU 
Act.  the  Ombudsman  may  Investigate  to 
And  an  appropriate  remedy,  or  to  make 
*  routine  checks  of  the  operations  of  any 
agency  or  agencies  covered  under  this  Act. 
The  Ombudsman  may  undertake,  participate 


In.  or  cooperate  with  general  studies  or  In- 
quiries, whether  or  not  related  to  any  par- 
ticular administrative  agency  or  any  par- 
ticular administrative  act.  If  he  believes  that 
they  may  enhance  knowledge  about  or  lead  to 
Improvements  In  the  funcUonlng  of  a<i- 
mlnlstratlve  agencies. 

(c)  In  any  investigation  under  this  Act, 
the  Ombudsman  may  (1)  make  Inquiries 
and  obtain  any  and  all  Informattpn  from 
the  agency  or  agencies  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary; (2)  enter  to  Inspect  the  premises  of 
an  agency:  and  (3)  hold  private  hearings 
with  both  the  complaining  Individual  and 
agency  officials. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  privileges  which  wit- 
nesses -have  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  Ombudsman  may  (1)  compel,  at 
a  specified  time  and  place,  by  aubpena.  the 
appearance  and  sworn  testimony  of  any  per- 
son whom  the  Ombudsman  haa  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  may  be  able  to  give  In- 
formation relating  to  a  mater  under  Inves- 
tigation; and  (2)  compel  any  person  to 
produce  documents,  papers,  or  objects  which 
the  Ombudsman  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve may  relate  to  a  mater  under  Investiga- 
tion. The  Ombudsman  is  authorised  to 
bring  an  action  in  a  district  court  in  which 
the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency 
Is  situated.  In  order  to  enforce  the  afore- 
mentioned powers. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Prior  to  rendering  any  opinion 
or  making  any  recommendation  that  Is  criti- 
cal of  any  agency  or  person,  the  Ombuds- 
man shall  consult  with  that  agency  or  per- 
son. The  Ombudsman  shall  allow  that 
agency  or  person  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  take  the  necessary  or  appropriate  action 
Indicated,  or  to  file  a  statement  of  explana- 
tion with  the  Ombudsman. 

(b)  If.  after  any  investigation  conducted 
by  him  under  this  Act.  the  Ombudsman  finds 
that  (1)  a  matter  should  be  further  con- 
sidered by  the  agency:  (2)  an  administra- 
tive act  should  be  modified,  amended,  or 
cancelled;  (3)  a  statute  or  regulation  on 
which  an  administrative  act  Is  based  should 
be  amended  or  repealed;  (4)  reasons  should 
be  given  for  an  administrative  act:  or  (5) 
and  other  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
agency,  he  shall  submit  his  views  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  agency.  The  Ombuds- 
man may  request  the  agency  to  notify  him 
within  a  specified  time,  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  agency  on  his  recommendations.  Any 
agency  so  requested  shall  be  required  to 
comply  with  such  request. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  following  the  sub- 
mission of  his  views  and  recommendations 
to  any  agency  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Ombudsman  shall  transmit 
copies  thereof,  together  with  copies  of  the 
agency's  reply,  to  the  head  of  the  concerned 
agency,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatlves.  The 
Ombudsman  Is  further  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  he  may  determine  feasible  to 
make  such  Information  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

(d)  The  Ombudsman  shall  notify  the  com- 
plainant in  writing  of  any  action  taken  by 
him  and  by  the  agency  with  respect  to  his 
complaint. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If,  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Ombudsman  determines 
that  any  en.ployee  or  officer  of  any  agency 
h£us  been  gu:  Ity  of  a  breach  of  duty  or  mis- 
conduct In  connection  with  his  duties  as 
an  employee  or  officer  of  such  agency,  the 
Ombudsman  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
appropriate  authorities  In  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

(b)  The  Ombudsman  shall,  on  or  before 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year,  submit  to  the 
President,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  head 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  a  written 
report  concerning  his  activities  under  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


Sec.  8.  (a)  No  proceeding,  decision,  or  report 
of  the  Ombudsman  conducted  or  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  challenged,  reviewed,  quashed,  or 
called  Into  question  In  any  court.  No  action, 
civil  or  criminal,  shall  lie  against  the  Om- 
budsman or  against  any  person  holding  any 
office  or  appointment  under  the  Ombudsman, 
for  anything  the  Ombudsman  or  such  per- 
sons may  do.  report,  say  In  the  course  of 
the  exercise,  or  intended  exercise  of  their 
functions  under  this  Act.  unless  it  is  shown 
that  they  acted  In  bad  faith.  The  Ombuds- 
man shall  not  be  called  to  give  evidence  In 
any  court.  In  any  proceeding  of  a  Judicial 
Investigation  of  his  functions. 

(b)  Any  letter  addressed  to  the  Ombuds- 
man and  written  by  any  person  in  custody 
on  a  charge  of,  or  after  conviction  of.  any 
offense  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  Inmate  of  any  Institution  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  shall 
be  Immediately  forwarded,  unopened,  to  the 
Ombudsman  by  the  Institution  where  the 
writer  of  the  letter  Is  detained  or  of  which 
he  Is  an  inmate. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
or  regxUatlon  under  which  any  remedy  or 
right  of  appeal  is  provided  for  any  person, 
or  any  procedure  Is  provided  for  the  inquiry 
Into  or  Investigation  of  any  matter,  and 
nothing  m  this  Act  shall  limit  or  affect  any 
such  remedy,  right  of  appeal,  or  procedure. 
The  powers  conferred  on  the  Ombudsman  by 
this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  him  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
effect  that  any  administrative  action  or 
omission  shall  be  final  or  that  no  appeal 
shall  He  in  respect  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  willfully  obstructs 
or  hinders  the  Ombudsman  In  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  pyowers  under  this  act.  refuses 
or  willfully  falls  to  comply  with  any  lawful 
requirement  of  the  Ombudsman  under  this 
Act,  or  willfully  makes  any  false  statement 
Or  misleads  or  attempts  to  mislead  the 
Ombudsman  In  the  exercl.se  of  his  powers 
under  this  Act.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, not  In  excess  of  $100,000,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions   of   this   Act. 
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KATHERINE  ROBBINS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Katherine  Robbins 
of  Conway,  Ark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1196'  for  the  relief  of 
Katherine  Robbins,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PtTLBHiGHT,  was  recclved.  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ANTISLDM  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
series  of  bills  designed  to  expedite  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  in  urban  slums  by 
drawing  on  the  combined  resources  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  and 
private  enterprise. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  com- 
prehensive network  of  measures  designed 
to  deal  with  the  basic  housing  emergency 
In  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  very  extended  study 
and  preparation,  including  the  poverty 
hearings,  hearings  on  problems  of  the 
cities  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 


of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, and  other  work  which  my  staff  and 
I  have  been  doing  over  the  years. 

The  measures  which  I  am  introducing 
would  provide: 

First.  A  Federal  guarantee  of  bonds 
issued  by  local  housing  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  making  -low-cost,  long- 
term  loans  for  rehabilitation  of  low- 
tacome  housing; 

Second.  A  rapid  writeoff  for  deprecia- 
tion under  the  Federal  tax  laws  of  the 
cost  of  rehabiUtating  housing  occupied 
by  low -income  families; 

Third.  Federal  advances  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  sub- 
standard properties  acquired  by  local  au- 
thorities as  the  result  of  code  enforce- 
ment activities  if  they  are  to  be  used  for 
later  sale  or  rental  to  low -income  fami- 
lies. The  Federal  Government  would 
then  be  repaid  as  the  local  authorities 
receive  rental  income  or  sell  the  reha- 
bilitated property; 

Fourth.  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  net  tax  abatement  granted 
by  any  local  government  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding low -income  housing  under  the 
provisions  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    I    may    have    5    additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  others,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly distressed  at  the  critical  pro- 
portions of  the  inadequacy  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  low-income  housing 
In  our  urban  areas,  and  at  the  prospects 
of  Improving  this  situation  under  present 
programs. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  make  truly 
appreciable  progress  In  eliminallng  the 
urban  slum,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
with  the  structures  that  are  already 
there;  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
maximum  use  of  rehabilitation,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  give  incentives  to 
the  owners  of  these  buildings  themselves 
to  make  the  first  effort.  We  must  also 
provide  local  housing  authorities  and 
city  governments  with  financial  and  tax- 
ing techniques  to  greaJy  increase  their 
efforts  in  rehabilitation. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  series  of 
urban  rehabilitation  and  tax  incentive 
proposals  I  introduce  today  will  act  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  essential  concerted  ac- 
tion by  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise  to  expedite 
the  job  of  rebuilding  the  central  cities 
and  give  this  enormous  task  a  greater 
chance  of  success. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  all  the  Federal 
and  State  programs  now  in  existence  to 
provide  low-  and  middle-income  housing 
have  not  been  able  to  make  an  appre- 
ciable dent  in  the  hard-core  problem  of 
the  urban  ghetto.  These  programs 
should  continue,  of  course.  What  I  am 
proposing  now  is  that  we  use  modem 
financial  and  taxing  techniques  to  enlist 
the  enth^  community  in  this  fight,  which 
should  be  the  concern  of  the  entire 
community. 

The  census  of  housing  in  1960  indi- 
cated that  In  urban  areas  4.3  million 
units  were  considered  substandard — or 
10.5  percent  of  the  entire  inventory.    In 


New  York  City,  for  example,  local  esti- 
mates are  that  in  1965  there  were  still 
43.000  old  law  tenements  built  prior  to 
1901,  containing  approximately  950,000 
persons.  About  as  many  persons  live  in 
this  substandard  housing  as  live  in  the 
entire  city  of  Baltimore.  More  than 
11,000  aging  one-  and  two-family  hcxnes 
used  now  for  multifamily  purposes  are 
considered  to  be  in  an  advanced  state 
of  deterioration  by  the  New  York  City 
Building  Department. 

The  proposals  introduced  today,  taken 
together,  place  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
proper  shared  responsibility  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  localities,  and  the 
private  sector;  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  a 
proper  mix  of  all  three  is  needed  to  do 
the  job.  For  example,  with  regard  to 
the  bond  guarantee  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  adds  its  prestige  and 
financial  supixjrt  to  the  local  public 
agency  which  administers  the  program 
best  suited  to  the  community,  and  the 
private  sector  gets  the  job  done  to  the 
eventual  benefit  of  the  many  low  income 
persons  throughout  the  covmtry  who  are 
denied  the  very  essentials  of  decent 
housing. 

There  is  strong  precedent  for  the  con- 
cept of  shared  responsibility  throughout 
existing  housing  legislation,  particularly 
the  congressional  declaration  of  national 
housing  policy  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  which  states: 

The  policy  to  be  followed  in  attaining  the 
national  housing  objective  shall  be:  (1) 
private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to 
serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  it 
can:  (2)  governmental  assistance  shall  be 
utilized  where  feasible  to  enable  private 
enterprise  to  serve  more  of  the  total  need; 
(3 1  appropriate  local  public  bodies  shall  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  undertake  posi- 
tive programs  of  encouraging  and  assisting 
the  development  of  well-planned.  Integrated 
residential  neighborhoods,  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  communities,  and  the 
production,  at  lower  costs,  of  housing  of 
sound  standards  of  design,  construction, 
llvablUty,  and  size  for  adequate  family  life. 

It  is  just  this  balance  of  responsibility 
which  I  hope  to  foster  in  this  and  other 
proposals  which  I  will  later  introduce. 

The  bills  seek  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  local  government.  The  use  of  local 
governmental  agencies  in  the  bond  plan 
has  the  merit  of  working  within  the  con- 
fines of  existing  and  newly  created  State 
authorities  rather  than  bypassing  them 
through  exclusively  Federal  programs, 
and  the  guarantee  approach  will  stim- 
ulate the  sale  of  local  bonds.  The  guar- 
antee plan  will  strengthen  local  housing 
agencies  where  they  already  exist  and 
act  as  an  incentive  for  their  creation 
where  they  are  not  now  In  existence. 

The  fast  depreciation  writeoff  will  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  more  Uvable 
city  and  undoubtedly  add  to  property 
valuations.  In  the  event  that  the  city 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  owning 
property  as  the  result  of  code  enforce- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  will  lend 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation of  substandard  residential  prop- 
erty for  use  by  low-income  families. 
Thus,  cities  will  be  encouraged  to  imple- 
ment strong  code  enforcement  programs. 
The  cities  also  will  be  more  likely  to 
grant  certain  tax  abatement  on  low- 
income  housing,  knowing  that  the  Fed- 


eral Government  will  bear  half  the  bur- 
den. 

This  set  of  proposals  places  the  re- 
sponsibihties  clearly  on  the  line  for  all 
concerned.  If  the  Federal  Government 
keeps  its  promise  through  bond  guaran- 
tee, tax  incentive,  and  the  advance  pro- 
grams, then  the  responsibiUty  will  be  on 
those  at  the  local  level — both  the  munic- 
ipality and  the  private  citizen— to  do  the 
job  of  remodeling  many  parts  of  our 
cities  into  places  where  all  people  will 
take  pride  in  living. 

I  believe  that  the  series  of  proposals- 
coupled  with  improved  technological  ad- 
vances In  speeding  up  the  rehabilitation 
process — can  make  the  greatest  contri- 
bution toward  the  improvement  of  many 
of  our  slums  and  ghettos, 

THE  FEDERAL  GtJARANTEE  PROPOSAL 

Under  this  bill,  loans  by  local  agencies 
would  be  authorized  from  the  proceeds  of 
federally  guaranteed  bond  sales  in  vary- 
ing amounts — 100  percent  for  nonprofit 
borrowers,  90  percent  for  limited  div- 
idend borrowers,  and  80  percent  fgr  all 
others — of  the  development  cost  of  a 
project  with  up  to  50-year  maturity  and 
at  an  interest  rate  based  on  the  cost  to 
the  agency  of  fioating  the  bond  in  the 
private  market  plus  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  The  latter  would  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  establishment  of  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  local  housing  bonds  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  guarantee  are  al- 
ready tax  exempt,  so  we  avoid  the  usual 
Treasury  Department  opposition  where 
Federal  tax  abatement  is  sought.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  occupants  of 
the  proposed  housing  developments  have 
the  opE>ortunity  to  acquire — either  in- 
dividually or  as  members  of  a  group — 
their  dwelling  units.  It  is  my  desire  to 
encourage  such  home  ownership  for  low- 
income  persons.  In  addition,  borrowers 
will  be  asked  to  adopt  all  practicable 
methods,  including  utilizing  the  services 
and  labor  of  eligible  occupants,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  dwellings  sold  or  rented  to 
these  occupants. 

The  proposal  is  similar  to  the  success- 
ful pattern  of  the  New  York  State 
Mitchel-Lama  program  established  In 
1956  a.nd  the  pioneering  program  of  the 
New  York  State  Housing  Finance  Agen- 
cy, which  has  sold  $334,530,000  in  lon^ 
term  obligations  on  the  open  market  • 
permit  financing  of  privately  owned 
housing  at  rentals  low  enough  to  make 
modern  housing  available  to  a  great  part 
of  the  population  that  pre\iously  could 
not  afford  new  housing. 

The  Federal  guarantee  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  incentive  to  the 
sale  of  housing  bonds  at  an  even  lower 
Interest  rate  then,  for  example,  the 
New  York  State  Housing  Agency  issues 
its  bonds,  and  thereby  would  provide  a 
basis  for  lower  rentals  and  sales.  The 
New  York  State  Housing  Finance 
Agency  program  is  presently  financed 
by  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  which  axe 
not  guaranteed  by  the  State,  nor  are  Its 
obligations  part  of  the  debt  of  the  State. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee of  these  revenue  bonds  would  lower 
the  interest  rate  by  three-tenths  to  five- 
tenths  of  a  point,  which  is  a  considera- 
ble savings  on  bond  issues,  which  may 
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run  as  high  as  a  billion  dollars.  An  even 
lower  interest  rate  would  be  likely  in 
localities  whose  bonds  have  been  con- 
sidered to  carry  a  higher  risk,  and  thus, 
In  order  to  sell,  require  payment  of 
higher  interest.  Moreover,  the  Federal 
guarantee  would  be  of  assistance  to 
those  States  whose  credit  has  been  bur- 
dened with  efforts  to  finance  the  heavy 
costs  of  urbanization. 

The  New  York  State  commissioner  of 
housing  and  community  renewal.  James 
Gaynor,  testified  in  1965  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  the  avail- 
ability of  such  Federal  guarantees  would 
enable  the  State  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  its  housing  program  by  lowering  even 
further  present  favorable  interest  rates. 
At  a  time  when  private  lenders  do  not 
have  suflRcient  funds  to  loan — as  hap- 
pened during  last  year's  tight  money 
crisis — the  local  housing  agency  can 
take  up  the  slack. 

ACCFXER.ATED   DEPRECIATION   FOR 
RBHABILITATOCS 

The  rehabilitators  will  be  allowed  a 
rapid  writeoff  of  their  coses  for  rehabil- 
itation. My  proposal  would  allow  a  5- 
year  depreciation  writeoff  of  the  cost, 
with  a  special  bonus  of  20  percent  In  the 
first  year.  This  bonus  is  similar  to  that 
permitted  under  present  law  for  tangi- 
ble personal  property. 

I  believe  that  this  tax  treatment  deals 
realistically  with  the  problem  of  dilapi- 
dated housing.  If  we  want  the  job  done, 
we  must  give  some  incentive  to  the  own- 
ers. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
tax  Incentive  is  actually  a  revenue  creat- 
ing proposition.  At  present,  neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  local  gov- 
ernments are  getting  a  great  deal  of  tax 
revenue  from  these  buildings.  However, 
the  tax  incentive  would  spur  rehabilita- 
tion and  thus  could  increase  not  only  the 
value  of  the  property  but  also  the  capac- 
ity of  the  property  to  bring  in  Income 
through  rentals.  The  Immediate  revenue 
loss  to  the  Government  mav  \ery  well  be 
recouped  in  part  by  increased  taxable 
Irtcome  of  groups,  such  as  contractors, 
who  will  be  doing  work  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  done.  Of  course,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  merely  deferring  the 
tax  liability  of  the  rehabllltator  in  that 
when  he  later  sells  the  property  he  will 
be  selling  and  paj^ng  tax  on  a  more  val- 
uable property. 

The  rehabilitates  who  receives  the  tax 
deductions  is  limited  in  his  use  of  the 
rehabilitated  property  by  the  following: 

First,  the  property  must  be  used  for  the 
housing  of  low-income  families  for  at 
least  the  5-year  period:  second,  no  tax 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  any  re- 
pair of  any  portion  of  the  property  which 
has  been  cited  by  a  locality  as  falling  to 
meet  local  code  standards:  third,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  60 
months,  shall  receive  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  rents,  charges,  capital  struc- 
ture, rate  of  return,  and  methods  of 
operation  provide  reasonable  return  on 
the  Investment  to  the  owner  This  ren- 
tal limitation  Is  similar  to  the  method 
used  by  FHA  in  its  rental  programs: 
that  is.  housing  for  elderly,  relocation 
housing. 

To   insure   the  Immediate  Impact  of 


this  program,  it  is  suggested  that  It  be 
limited  to  3  years  to  induce  owners  to  do 
the  job  now. 

ADVANCES     TO     CrrlES     FOR     REHABILITATION     OF 
CITY -OWNED   PROPERTIES 

Increasingly,  cities  are  finding  them- 
selves in  possession  of  slum  properties 
acquired  through  various  means  of  code 
enforcement,  condemnation,  in  rem  pro- 
ceedings, et  cetera.  In  many  instances 
the  city  does  not  have  the  available  cap- 
ital to  make  use  of  these  propei-ties  and 
they  simply  sit  idle.  Hundreds  of  such 
structures  exist  in  New  York  City.  We 
must,  however,  malce  use  of  all  available 
property,  and  therefore,  I  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  advance  to  the 
city  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  re- 
habilitating city-owned  substandard,  res- 
idential properties.  When  the  city  re- 
ceives income — either  through  rental  or 
sale  of  the  property — ^my  proposal  re- 
quires the  amount  of  the  advance  to  be 
repaid  by  the  city  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  this  will  act  as  an  incen- 
tive to  arouse  the  cities  to  make  use  of 
many  vacant  buildings  in  need  of  re- 
habilitation. The  rehabilitated  proper- 
ties will  be  available  only  to  families  of 
low  or  moderate  income  and  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity  will  be  given  to  the 
tenants  to  purchase  their  dwelling  imlts. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will  en- 
courage local  code  enforcement,  and  I 
have  expressly  provided  that  no  city  shall 
be  eligible  for  this  assistance  unless  they 
have  a  satisfactory  code  enforcement 
program.  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  create  a  revolving  loan  fund 
with  a  $50  million  authorization  to  begin 
this  program.  It  may  be  increased  as 
the  effects  of  the  program  are  demon- 
strated. 

This  proposal  also  will  change  the 
existing  limitations  on  rehabilitation 
grants.  Under  existing  law.  an  individ- 
ual who  receives  such  a  grant  cannot 
earn  more  than  $3,000.  no  matter  where 
he  lives,  and  his  repairs  cannot  exceed 
$1,500.  These  figures  are  unrealistic  in 
today's  economy.  I  propose  to  place  a 
more  equitable  limitation  on  Income  eli- 
gibility and  to  increase  the  funds  avail- 
able per  person  to  $3,000  or  actual  cost — 
whichever  is  lower.  The  upper  limit  on 
income  eligibility  would  be  that  applica- 
ble to  persons  eligible  for  public  housing 
in  the  particular  community.  This  will 
take  Into  consideration  the  varying  pur- 
chasing power  of  Incomes  In  different 
locales. 

GRANTS     FOR     TAX     ABATEMENT 

In  order  to  assLst  the  often  overbur- 
dened localities  to  give  certain  tax  abate- 
ment for  low-income  housing,  I  propose 
that  the  Federal  Government  make 
matching  grants  to  States  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  for  up  to  50  percent  of  State 
and  local  tax  abatement.  Such  tax 
abatement  would  permit  substantial  re- 
ductions for  rental  rates  in  such  housing. 
I  have  recommended  this  program  be  Ini- 
tiated with  a  $15  million  authorization. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  New  York  City, 
for  example,  where  real  estate  taxes  on 
a  $12,500  unit  amount  to  approximately 
$400,  a  Federal  matching  grant  imder 
this  proposal  would  result  In  a  reduction 
of  $41.50  per  month  on  the  rent  of  a 
single  unit. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 


has  presented  an  interesting,  long-range 
plan  for  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
slums.  The  plan  I  am  proposing  can  be 
done  now,  and  builds  on  what  we  have, 
which  has  been  a  broken  down  program 
which  must  be  rehabilitated.  It  marries 
private  enterprise  and  Government  pro- 
grams. The  Government-guaranteed 
funds  would  be  utilized  by  private  enter- 
prise for  rehabilitation  at  a  very  modest 
cost,  which  will  result  in  the  most  re- 
habilitation for  the  least  money.  I  hope 
these  bills,  which  have  been  very  care- 
fully thought  out.  will  have  the  urgent 
consideration  of  the  Congress  at  an  early 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
where  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

S.  1198.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-lncome  families  by  pro- 
viaing  Federal  guarantees  for  certain  obli- 
gations Issued  by  local  housing  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1199.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for 
low-Income  families;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1200.  A  bin  to  amend  section  115  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  relating  to  rehabilita- 
tion grants  for  Individuals  and  families,  and 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  substandard  residential  prop- 
erties, acquired  by  localities  as  the  result  of 
code  enforcement  activities  or  otherwise.  In 
order  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  low-  or  mod- 
erate-income, persons;  and 

S.  1201.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  localities  donating  prop- 
erty, or  according  tax  benefits,  to  private 
organizations  engaged  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-Income  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1950.  RELATING 
TO   FALLOUT   PROTECTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Allott, 
Metcalf,  and  Moss,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral buildings  shall  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  maximize  fallout  protection 
and  that  non-Federal  construction  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds  may  be  designated  to  maximize 
fallout  protection.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1204)  to  further  amend 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  to  provide  that  Federal 
buildings  shall  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  maximize  fallout  protection 
and  that  non-Federal  construction  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  part  with  Federal 
funds  may  be  designated  to  maxlml''^ 
fallout  protection;  Introduced  by  Mr. 
iNOUYE  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  both 
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the  Senate  and  House  approved  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1966,  now  Public  Law  89-188. 

That  act  contains  a  significant  but 
little-noticed  section  608  which  requires 
that  all  construction  imder  the  act,  with 
certain  exceptions,  shall  utilize  "slant- 
ing" techniques  developed  jointly  by  our 
colleges  and  universities,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  OCace  of 
Civil  Defense.  "Slanting"  techniques 
are  a  method  of  design  which  will  in- 
crease the  degree  and  amount  of  pro- 
tection from  nuclesu:  fallout  at  little  or 
no  additional  cost. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  which  prudently  and  logically 
extends  the  policies  we  have  already  ac- 
cepted in  section  608  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  of  1966 
to  other  Federal  construction.  Recipi- 
ents of  Federal  aid  for  construction 
projects  may,  if  they  wish,  also  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
are  in  accord  with  the  President's  policy 
and  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
A-11. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  new  con- 
struction of  any  structure  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  designed  to 
maximize  fallout  protection  where  it  can 
be  done  without  impairing  the  purpose 
or  effectiveness  of  the  structure.  There 
Ls  a  limitation  in  the  bill  on  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  of  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  total  construction  cost. 

The  bill's  second  section  contains  a 
similar  but  optional  provision  which  al- 
lows any  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  determine  whether  he  will 
incorporate  such  safeguards  in  con- 
struction for  which  Federal  aid  has  been 
granted. 

My  studies  have  indicated  that  already 
a  great  many  schools  and  commercial 
buildings  have  been  designed  and  con- 
structed using  the  so-called  slanting 
techniques  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
dual  purpose  of  shelter  available  with- 
out cost  or  at  costs  of  substantially  less 
than  1  percent.  In  the  case  of  hos- 
pitals or  smaller  structures  such  as  one- 
story  schools,  expenditures  may  be  some- 
what higher. 

This  bill  will  aid  in  providing  dual- 
purpose  shelter  in  many  areas  where  it 
is  greatly  needed.  For  example.  In 
schools  it  may  offer  protection  for  pupils, 
staff,  and  nearby  residents.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  particularly 
in  the  South  and  West,  adequate  shelter 
space  in  the  heart  of  the  town  is  in  very 
short  supply.  These  deficiencies  would 
be  lessened  if  we  required  all  new  Federal 
construction  in  these  areas  to  be  designed 
for  the  maximum  shelter. 

This  bill  also  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary Federal  leadership  and  example  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  builders  to  Include  maximum 
shelter  in  their  construction. 

Over  the  past  few  months  we  have  be- 
come greatly  concerned  by  reports  of 
Soviet  antl-balllstic -missile  systems  and 
In  the  matter  of  our  response.  I  do  not 
seek  to  propose  an  answer  to  that  prob- 
lem. But  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  it 
nor  to  the  fact  that  today  five  nations— 


the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Communist  China,  and  France — have 
nuclear  capability,  and  11  other  nations 
ha"  e  the  potential  to  become  nuclear 
powers  if  they  chose  to  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  alarmist;  I 
hope  that  nuclear  war  will  never  come. 
A  wise  man,  however,  does  not  wait  imtil 
It  rains  to  repair  his  roof.  Neither  should 
a  wise  government  put  off  action  to  pro- 
tect its  people  until  the  emergency  is  al- 
ready upon  It. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chau-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  In 
agreement  that  a  fallout  shelter  program 
will  save  more  lives  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  program  the  United  States  can 
buy.  This  bill.  If  enacted  into  law,  will  be 
a  step  in  that  direction  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost. 

Let  us,  therefore,  follow  the  advice  of 
King  Solomon,  when  he  said : 

A  prudent  man  sees  danger  and  hides  him- 
self; the  simple  go  on,  and  suffer  for  It. 
(Proverbs  22:  3.) 


McCarthy),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949,  RELATING  TO  THE 
WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  legis- 
lation to  provide  clear  and  express  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  advance  up  to  50  percent  of  wheat 
certificate  payments  at  the  time  the 
farmer  signs  up  in  the  wheat  program. 

This  authority  merely  places  the  wheat 
program  on  a  par  with  the  feed-grains 
program,  under  which  similar  authority 
has  been  exercised  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Advance  payments  under  the  volun- 
tary feed-grains  program  are  intended  to 
permit  farmers  to  buy  the  seed,  fertilizer, 
or  farm  equipment  necessary  for  plant- 
ing t,lie  desired  crop.  The  wheat  farmer 
must  also  Incur  substantial  costs  for  seed 
and  fertilizer  and  other  expenses  of 
planting,  and  should  also  have  the  bene- 
fit of  advance  payments  when  he  signs 
up  to  cooperate  with  the  program. 

Many  farmers  must  have  bstnk  loans 
or  credit  advanced  to  them  for  these  ex- 
penses if  they  do  not  have  the  advance 
payments.  In  today's  high-interest., 
tight-money  situation,  it  is  essential  that 
wheat  farmers  be  given  a  portion  of  the 
program  payments  In  advance  to  help 
meet  their  production  needs. 

For  example,  the  Farmers  Union  states* 
that  In  1965,  when  interest  rates  were 
lower,  Minnesota  farmers  reported  they 
paid  more  on  interest  payments  than 
they  did  for  feed  and  seed,  or  for  fuel. 
Farmers  throughout  the  United  States 
pay  over  $2 '  2  billion  in  interest  alone  on 
their  farm  loans  annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1205)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  pasTnents  In  advance  of  determina- 
tion of  performance  to  producers  partici- 
pating in  the  wheat  program,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mondale   'for  himself  and  Mr. 


AUTHORIZATION      OF      AN      ADDI- 
'    TIONAL    41,000    MILES    FOR    THE 
NATIONAL     SYSTEM     OF     INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  the 
highways  of  this  coimtry  are  directly 
connected  with  the  deaths  and  injuries 
of  thousands  of  Americans  each  year. 
The  preventable  slaughter  which  takes 
place  each  day  on  our  roadways  is  tragic 
and  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
halt  it. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  we 
placed  a  number  of  safety  requirements 
on  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
This  move  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the 
savings  of  lives,  but  it  is  not  the  com- 
plete answer  to  making  highway  travel 
safe. 

Let  me  say  that  I  feel  the  American 
driver  is  probably  the  finest  and  most 
skilled  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
world.  Our  citizens  are  raised  with  the 
automobile  and  its  operation  as  a  way  of 
life.  The  years  of  experience  the  aver- 
age American  driver  logs  Is  further  proof 
of  this  skill.  Our  automobiles  are  cer- 
tainly the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  with  the  safety  standards  set  for 
them  they  are  undoubtedly  the  safest 
vehicles  being  baUt  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  only  stands  to  reason 
that  if  our  drivers  are  skillful  and  our 
automobiles  safe  then  some  otheV  factor 
must  be  contributing  to  the  great  loss 
of  life  and  personal  property  we  continue 
to  experience.  The  highways  of  this 
country  are  not  suited,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  modern  automobile  and 
the  demands  of  increased  traflQc. 

The  Federal  Interstate  System  pres- 
ently under  construction,  and  I  might 
add,  sadly  behind  schedule,  does  not 
provide  for  the  rapidly  Increasing  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation.  The  new  In- 
terstate System,  even  though  incomplete, 
has  already  presented  us  with  dramatic 
results  regarding  highway  safety.  Sta- 
tistics from  portions  of  the  completed 
Interstate  Highway  System  reveal  that 
the  accident  rates  have  been  drastically 
reduced  from  the  rate  experienced  on 
the  same  route  before  rebuilding.  The4 
decline  In  fatal  accidents  in  some  areas 
has  been  as  high  as  40  percent.  If  such 
dramatic  decreases  in  highway  deaths 
result  from  modern  dual-lane  high-speed 
highways,  then  we  must  give  a  top  pri- 
ority to  the  additional  construction  of 
more  such  roads. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  the  price  we  are  paying  in  human 
lives  and  property  loss. 

The  National  Safety  Council  recently 
released  some  figures  on  highway  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  losses  which  are 
very  somber.  On  February  1 0  at  a  meet- 
ing In  Chicago  the  Safety  Coimcil  re- 
ported : 

With  the  number  of  vehicles,  drivers,  and 
nU!es  traveled  all  reaching  record  highs,  traf- 
fic accidents  In  the  United  States  In  1966 
killed  52,500  persons,  the  National  Safefy 
Council  reported  today.  The  Council  esti- 
mated the  coet  of  the  accidents  at  $9.8  bil- 
lion. 
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The  death  rate  of  5.6  fatalities  for  every  100 
million  miles  of  travel  equaled  that  for  1964 
and  was  up  slightly  from  the  5.5  registered 
during  1965.  The  lowest  figure  on  record  is 
5  2  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles,  in 
1961.     A  decade  ago.  for  1956,  the  rate  was 

■  The  death  toll  of  52,500  was  a  7-percent  In- 
crease from  the  previous  record  of  49.000  in 
1965.  Deaths  for  December  1966  alone  came 
to  4.780.  down  3  percent  from  the  4,950  who 
were  Icllied  In  December  1965. 

December's  travel  figure  of  about  80.5  b  - 
lion  miles  brought  the  year's  total  to  935  bil- 
lion miles,  the  most  ever.  This  was  a  47- 
blUlon-mlle  Increase,  or  5  percent,  over  1965. 
increases  during  1965,  1964.  and  1963  had 
been  41   42  and  38  billion  miles  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  deaths,  the  Council  es- 
timated there  were  1.9  million  disabling  In- 
juries from  traffic  accidents.  Of  the  total 
89  8-bllllon  economic  loss,  $3.3  billion  came 
from  damaged  and  destroyed  property,  the  re- 
mainder from  wage  losses,  medical  expenses, 
and  overhead  cost  of  insurance. 


Mr  President,  it  Is  our  duty  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  reduce  this 
dresulf ul  toll. 

I  beUeve  the  day  is  coming  when  we 
must  undertake  the  task  of  dual-laning 
every  mile  of  this  Nation's  primary  high- 
way system.  This  must  ultimately  be 
done  If  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
growing  population  and  its  dependence 
on  safe  highways. 

I  recognize  that  for  the  moment  this 
Is  perhaps  too  ambitious  while  our  Na- 
tioiTis  locked  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
against  communism  in  Vietnam.  But. 
those  who  die  on  our  highways  are  as 
much  a  loss  to  the  NaUon  as  those  ■who 
perish  on  the  batUeflelds.  We  must  be- 
^  to  stop  the  slaughter  on  our  roads 
and  I  believe  the  most  important  step 
we  can  take  at  this  time  is  to  buUd  addi- 
tional miles  of  interstate  highways. 

Mr  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill'  to  provide  for  the  doubling  of  our 
present  interstate  highway  mileage. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  41.000  miles  of  modem  highways 
and  further  It  would  provide  the  funds 
to  begin  this  construction  immediately. 

The  present  Interstate  System  is  lag- 
ging behind  schedule  partly  because  in- 
flation has  seriously  eroded  the  trust 
fund  established  to  finance  the  system 
In  addition,  many  of  the  States  have  had 
difficulty  providing  the  matching  funds 
required  under  the  present  program^ 

The  bill  I  am  placing  before  the  Sen- 
ate provides  for  the  financing  of  this 
additional  interstate  mileage  through 
Federal  bonds.  These  bonds  would  ma- 
ture over  a  50-year  period  and  if  the 
present  inflationary  trend  continues,  the 
interest  rate  will  be  paid  by  inflation  and 
the  bonds  will  be  Interest  free  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  provides 
that  the  income  from  these  bonds  be  tax 
exempt  much  as  State  and  municipal 
bonds  are  at  present.  This  should  create 
a  ready  market  for  the  bonds  and  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  for  rapid  highway 
construction.  We  have  learned  much 
about  the  construction  of  modern  hi^ 
ways  from  the  problems  met  and  solved 
in  the  construction  of  the  present  Inter- 
state System.  This  knowledge  should 
allow  us  to  lower  construction  cost  on  the 
new  highways.  We  will  be  capitalizing 
on  our  past  mistakes  and  we  will  be 


receiving  new  and  safe  highways  at  a 
bargain. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  new  interstate  highway  mileage 
which  this  bill  proposes  would  serve  to 
link  small-  and  medium-sized  cities  to- 
gether and  to  provide  access  to  markets 
for  rural  agriculture  and  decentralized 
industries.  Too  many  of  our  rapidly 
growing  small  cities  have  been  completely 
ignored  by  the  present  Interstate  System 
and  while  it  provides  vital  links  between 
major  cities,  it  leaves  vast  areasjisolated 
and  their  population  stranded.  These 
areas  and  the  people  who  are  hvlng  in 
them  deserve  the  safety  provided  by  o\ir 
most  modem  highways.  It  is  indeed  sad 
to  consider  that  a  family  killed  while 
traveling  over  outdated  and  hazardous 
highways  might  have  been  saved  if  they 
had  been  able  to  route  their  travel  over 
modern  and  more  safe  roads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  12071  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional 41,000  miles  for  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  SCHOOL- 
BUS  DRIVERS  FROM  APPLICATION 
OF  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
OF  1938 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  in 
order  to  correct  what  I  believe  was  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  this  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  September  of  last  year.  Congress 
amended  the  act.  When  they  did  3.500 
student  schoolbus  drivers  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  many  more  in  15  other  States 
were  forced  out  of  work  and  deprived,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  wherewithal  to 
continue  their  education. 

AdditlonaUy,  my  State,  along  with 
several  others,  saw  another  heavy  strain 
placed  upon  already  limited  budgets. 

South  Carolina  has  recently  joined 
North  Carolina  and  Maryland  in  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  entire  act  as 
it  applies  to  State  and  local  governments, 
but  the  problems  of  schoolbus  drivers  is 
an  urgent  one  and  one  that  deserves  to 
be  considered  separately  and  on  its  own 
merits.  ^      ,  ^ 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  a  minimum  age  of  18 
years  for  any  occupation  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  'shall  find  and  by  order 
declare  '  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
16-  and  17 -year-old  persons  or  detri- 
mental to  their  health  or  well-being. 
Department  of  Labor  Order  No.  2— mo- 
tor vehicle  occupations— was  issued  some 
27  years  ago — 194Q — and  under  the  defl- 
nitions  of  this  order  driving  a  schoolbus 
is  a  hazardous  occupation. 

This  is  simply  not  true,  and  the  statis- 
tics prove  it. 

In  South  Carolina  our  student  bus- 
drivers  have  driven  400  million  miles 
over  the  last  14  years  without  one  single 
death  of  either  a  student  passenger  or 
student  driver. 


South  Carolina's  student  drivers  have 
driven  the  equivalent  of  16,000  trips 
around  the  world  without  the  loss  of  a 
iingle  life.  I  submit  that  in  view  of  these 
facts,  the  student  riding  with  a  student 
busdriver  is  safer  than  he  would  be  rid- 
ing in  the  family  car. 

Additionally.  I  have  here  the  results 
of  a  study  which  I  should  like  included 
In  the  Record  with  my  remarks,  pre- 
pared by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Highway  Safety  Research  Center 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Moore.  This 
study  states  that  North  Carolina's  stu- 
dent drivers  have  a  comparable  safety 
record. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  I  see  no 
resison  why  the  operation  of  a  schoolbus 
"for  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school"  should  be  designated  a  hazard- 
ous occupation  and  the  bill  which  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  will  correct  this. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
insofar  as  it  applies  to  student  schoolbus 
drivers.  Our  officials  in  the  department 
of  education  at  the  State  level  do  not 
feel  they  could  obtain  the  necessary 
qualified  adult  drivers  who  would  have 
comparable  skills  and  could  mateh  the 
safety  records  of  our  present  student 
drivers  at  any  price,  but  certainly  not 
at  anything  approaching  the  minimum 

wage.  ^^  „ 

Any  Increase  in  the  pay  of  South  Caro- 
lina schoolbus  drivers  would  by  neces- 
sity come  out  of  the  educational  budg- 
et—a budget  already  stretehed  to  the 
breaking  point  in  an  effort  to  provide 
every  dime  possible  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  our  State. 

South  Carolina.  In  terms  of  per  capita 
income  is  a  poor  State — ranking  48th— 
and  yet  in  terms  of  educational  effort 
by  the  State,  we  rank  near  the  top — de- 
voting nearly  60  percent  of  our  State 
budget  to  the  educational  effort. 

In  the  past  8  to  10  years,  we  have  un- 
dertaken an  ambitious  and  comprehen- 
sive program  to  upgrade  our  educational 
system  at  all  levels.  Including  the  insti- 
tution of  technical  training  to  supple- 
ment our  existing  system. 

We  have  constmcted  new  school  build- 
ings cafeterias,  and  libraries,  and  have 
raised  teachers'  salaries  at  a  record  rate 
This  has  produced  a  steady  drain  on  the 
limited  financial  resources  of  our  State 
and  the  Implementation  of  these  new 
amendments  places  us  In  the  difficult 
position  of  seeing  this  drain  become  even 
more  critical  or  complying  by  sacrificing 
educational  progress. 

This  is  a  sacrifice  that  South  Caro- 
linians do  not  feel  Is  necessary.  I  have 
received  numerous  resolutions,  petitions. 
and  Indlvlduar  letters  from  Governor 
McNalr.  of  South  Carolina,  various  State 
departments,  education  associations, 
citizens  groups  and  private  Individuals, 
Including  the  student  busdrivers,  asking 
that  our  present  system  be  retained,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sample 
of  each  of  these  be  included  In  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

All  of  this  points  to  one  Inescapable 
conclusion,  there  Is  no  need  for  a  change 
In  our  present  system.  There  Is  qui^ 
obviously  no  problem  of  safety  Involved. 
The  many  petitions  and  resolutions  show 
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there  Is  no  demand  for  a  reform  from 
the  public  and  the  student  drivers  them- 
selves are  certainly  not  In  favor  of  the 
change.     Nor  is  anyone  being  unfairly 

treated.  »,„.„„ 

Our  student  drivers  are  currently  being 
paid  $35  per  month  with  an  additional 
safety  bonus  of  2  months'  pay.  The 
budget  and  control  board  recently  recom- 
mended a  pay  Increase  of  $10  per  month 
which  coupled  with  the  safety  bonus 
would  provide  $495  per  school  year. 


Dr  Charles  P  Carroll.  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  which  contains 
statements  from  the  Honorable  A.  Pilston 
Godwin,  Jr..  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  the  Honorab.e  B.  J.  Campbell.  Director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Center.  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, Chapel  Hill. 

This  document  reflects  the  origin  and  scope 
of  the  pupil  transportation  system  In  North 
Carolina  from  1917  through  1967.  The  se- 
lection, training,  employment  and  supervi- 
sion of  student  drivers  Is  described  and  other 
pertinent  safety  factors  are  discussed.     The 


rv.     THAININO,    EMPLOTMENT.    AND    StTPKBVTSION 
or   STUDENT   DRIVTES 

The  training  program  is  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  t^e  State  Commissioner  or  Motor 
Vehicles.  In  addition  to  having  acquired  a 
motor  vehicles  operator's  license,  the  appli- 
cant is  given  eight  hours  of  classroom  train- 
ing In  the  operation  of  a  school  bus;  audi- 
tory, visual,  and  physical  examinations;  and 
six  or  more  hours  of  actual  on-the-road 
training  with  a  school  bus.  Each  prospective 
driver  must  pass  successfully  a  rigid  written 
examination  and  driving  test  when  the  course 
Is  completed  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 


This  would  be  at  least  equal  to  and      safety  records  of  the  student  drivers  In  North     opportunity  to  be  employed  to  drive  a  bus 
-     ■■  ■—' _       ..  .  -     ..  After  having  passed  the  training  course  a  per- 

son is  issued  a  certificate  stating  that  he 
(she)  is  competent  tc  drive  a  school  bus 
loaded  with  students  over  the  highways  and 
streets  of  North  Carolina.  Prom  the  list  of 
available  certified  drivers,  the  school  prin- 
cipal nominates  those  to  be  employed  by  the 
county  or  city  board  of  education.  Through 
this  procedure  most  student  drivers  of  ques- 
tionable competence  are  eliminated.  Once  a 
driver  Is  employed  he  is  placed  under  the 
immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
school  principal. 

v.  SAFETY  FACTORS  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
EQtnPMENT 

Recognizing  that  safety  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  aspect  of  school  transporta- 
tion. North  Carolina  many  years  ago  adopted 


nrnbablv    In    excess    of    the    mmunxun  Carolina  are  set  forth 

h,vi,rlv  rate  but  under  this  system  does  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize 
not  nVoC'  the  additional  administra-  the  pride  which  we  in  North  Carolina  feel  In 
not  mvoive  uic  »""*  rw»nrd«!  of  the  safety  record  of  our  student  drivers, 
tive  expense  of  keeping  exact  recoros  oi  ^^^_  ^^^  ^^^^^_^  participants  in  our  state- 
hours  worked  and  retains  tne  mgmy  ae-  ^^^^  safety  program  and  by  their  training 
slraTale  feature  of  the  safety  incentive.  ^^^j  experience,  make  a  significant  contrlbu- 
Mr,  President,  these  facts  as  I  have  ^lon  to  the  great  strides  which  North  Car- 
oresented  them  lead  me  to  believe  that  oUna  is  making  in  aii  phases  of  highway 
thP  Inclusion  of  these  schoolbus  drivers  safety.  I  am  aware  that  you  will  thoroughly 
w^  the  result  of  an  oversight  on  the  pert  -examine  the  role  which  student  drivers 
was  me  rc&un,  ui  «  T-iarvortrnpnt  of  occupy  and  I  am  hopeful  that  you  wUl  con- 
of    Congress    and    the    Department    oi  ^j^^^^^j^^  ^^^  student  drivers  between  the 

Labor.                                                          twncr  *?^®  °^  ^^  ^'^'^  ^^  should  be  exempted  per- 

Secretary   Wirtz  has  In  effect   recog-  nianently    from   the   order   which   prohibits 

nized  this  by  suspending  the  "hazardous  their   continued   participation  in  this  fine 

occupation"  provision  of   the  act  until  program. 

the   end   of   the   school   year.     This   bill  Please  be  assured  that  I  stand  ready  to  pro-  ^ 

seeks  to  make  this  suspension  permanent,  vide  you  wim  such  information  ^^                        ^^^    ^^    Specifications    that   far    exceed 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  helpful  to  you  in  the  final  determination  of     minimum    Standards    for    School    Buses    as 
RECORD  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

TThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

and  correspondence  will  be  printed  m  the  pupil  transportation  in  north  Carolina     gigmfy  that  the  bus  is  stepped  to  take  on 

Record.  public  Schools                                  q^  discharge  pupil   passengers;    the   body   U 

The  bill    (S.   1209)    to  exempt  certain  i.    origin  or  the  student  ORrvEB  program  in      equipped  with  a  convex  mirror  to  provide  a 

vhoolbUS  drivers  from  the  application  of  north  Carolina                                 panoramic  view  immediately  in  front  of  the 

thp  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of   1938.  The   student   school   bus   driver   program     vehicle  In  order  that  the  driver  may  easily 

wrnrtiifPd  bv  Mr   HOLLINGS  (for  himself  originated     with    the    beginning    of    motor      see  smaller  students  crossing  in  front  of  the 

I     *v,rJroi„otrtrQ^    wfl-s  received    read  vehicle   transportation  In  North  Carolina  In      bus;    each    bus  is   equipped   with   a  flashing 

and  Ot^er  Senators)   was  receiveu  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  program  has  been  tried  and     stop  arm    (semaphore)    to  indicate  that  it 

twice    by   Its   title.    ^"°  ,^"",^"    "r,  "'  tested  for  60  years.    Through  the  years  mil-      Is  In  the  process  of  receiving  or  discharging 

Committee  on  Labor  ana  '^'^"'^  wcuiuc,  ^^^^^  ^^  student*  have  been  transported  to     pupils;   and  many  safety  features  are  Incor- 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  KECORD,  ^^^  ^^^^  school  in  buses  driven  by  student      porated  in  the  construction  of  the  bus  body 


you 

this  matter. 

With  best  wishes  and  warmest  regards,  I 
am. 

Sincerely.^ 

Dan  Moorc. 


recommended  by  national  conferences  on 
school  transportation.  Some  of  the  require- 
ments are:  All  school  buses  are  governed  to 
35  miles  per  hotir,  maximum  speed:  these 
vehicles  are  equipped  with  oversize  power 
brakes  and  four  flashing  warning  signals  to 


as  follows: 


such  as  additional  longitudinal  and  vertical 
members  to  make  the  body  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible within  weight  limitations. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  school  buses  are 
kept  in  a  safe  condition  each  vehicle  Is  seen 
every  other  school  day  by  a  qualified  me- 
chanic who  inspects  It  for  the  operation  of 


drivers.    In  1933  the  North  Carolina  General 

S.   1209  Assembly    recognized    the    advantages    and 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  safety  of  student  drivers  and  officially  au- 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  thorlzed    the    employment    of    high    school 

America  in   Congress   assemhled.  That    (a)  students  as  drivers.     High  school  students 

section  3    (1)    of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  have    willingly    assumed    this    responsibility 

Art  of  1938  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  and  are  recognized  as  having  a  praiseworthy 

;>,»  npriod  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  record  both  within  the  State  and  the  Nation,     its  brakes,  lights,  horn,  mirrors  and  steering 

uiB  ticijuu  ~i„„  „_j  4.V,.  fniinwlne-   "or  bv  , mechanism.     In  addition  to  these  Insnectlons 

thereof  a  comma  and  the  following,     or  uy  ^j     scope   of  pupil  transportation  system, 
virtue  of  the  employment  of  any  student  by  isse-e? 

a  State  or  PoJl"ca»f"f '''*''°°^*'"*;°i,5;!/  In   the   current  school   year,   1966-67,   ap- 

busdrlver  for  a  public  elementary  or  secona-  p^^^j^jj^^j^jy  ^  joo  school  buses  wlU  be  driven 

ary  school".       ,„  ,    ^      _    „  .    .„*  ,,  »,T,<.nd«»d  62,000.000  mUes  to  transport  an  average  of 

,b)    Section  13  (a)  '>^  «"'=^  ^^J^* '%^*^;^°  approximately  600,000  elementary   and  high 

by  substituting  >*  «"f ^°'°°  .^^f  J*/^  J.^'w  school  student^51%   of  the  State's  public 

"or"  for  the  period  at  the  end  °^  PfJ»8Taph  ^^^^^  enroUment^to  and  from  school  dally. 

(14)  thereof  and  by  adding  '^J™"^'^;^^'''^^  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  approximately 

such    paragraph    the    following    new    para-  gg,^  ^^  ^-^^  drivers  employed  are  16-  and  17- 

graph:  .  year-old  studenU.    At  the  close  of  the  school  -.- —     --     ., — .- 

"(16)   any   employee   employed   as   a   dub-  aDDroxlmatelv  CS'-'r   of  the  drivers  are     student  drivers.  North  Carolina  officials  feel 


mechanism.  In  addition  to  these  Inspections 
these  vehicles  are  Inspected  carefully  once 
each  calendar  month  during  the  school  year 
by  members  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol  who 
make  a  written  report  of  their  findings.  If 
any  repairs  or  adjustments  are  needed  on  any 
vehicle  they  are  made  before  the  bus  is  dis- 
patched for  its  next  trip. 

VI.    advantages    of   STUDia^T    DRIViXS   TO   THE 

transportation  system 
Based     upon     50     years'     experience     with 


driver  for  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof.". 

The  correspondence  presented  by  Mr. 
Rollings  Is  as  follows: 

State  or  North  Carolina, 

Governor's  Office, 
Raleigh,  Jan-uary  23,1967. 

Hon.  WiLLARD  W.  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.   * 

Dear  Mr.  SECiurrART:  I  herewith  transmit 
to  you  a  document  entitled  "Pupil  Trans- 
portation In  North  Carolina  Public  Schools", 
which  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by 


In  this  age  category,  the  others  having  at- 
tained their  18th  birthday. 

ni.     SELECTION    OF    STUDENT    DRIVERS 

North  Carolina's  student  drivers  are  care- 
fully selected.  Before  any  prospective  stu- 
dent driver  Is  considered  for  school  bus 
service,  he  (she)  must  have  taken  and  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  course  In  "Driver  Edu- 
cation" provided  by  each  secondary  school 
in  the  State.  Considerable  care  Is  exercised 
by  local  school  officials  In  screening  and  se- 
lecting students  to  train  for  the  driving  of  a 
school  bus.  Even  though  a  student  Is  se- 
lected to  take  the  training  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  he  will  be  employed  to  drive  a 
bus.  Local  school  officials  have  full  authority 
to  discharge  any  Incompetent  driver. 


that  definite  advantages  accrue  to  the  State's 
public  school  transportation  system  through 
the  services  of  students  as  drivers.  Some 
advantages  are: 

1.  Through  the  opportunity  fco  screen  ap- 
plicants school  officials  have  more  firsthand 
Information  about  each  Indlvldi^al  and  can 
be  more  selective  in  terms  of  aWUty,  char- 
acter. dei>endablUty,  et  cetera. 

2.  The  place  of  residence  of  the  driver  of 
a  school  bus  Is  of  significant  Importance.  It 
Is  far  more  likely  that  a  student  driver  will 
live  near  the  beginning  of  *the  bus  route, 
thus  keeping  at  a  minimum  Jfie  mileage  the 
bus  shall  travel  dally.  ^ 

3.  Students  are  usually  familiar  with  the 
bus  operations  and  bus  route. 
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4.    Students  are  readilv  available  for  more  not  automatically  accrue  by  changing  from  As   mentioned   above,   the   16-17   year  old 

4.  Students  are  readuy  avauaoie  lor  student  to  adult  school  bus  drivers.  public  school  bus  drivers  account  for  65.6',> 
inteiislve  training                            .^,„„H»nrt  m  a  recent  study*  accident  rates  for  stu-  of  all  pubUc  school  drivers.    During  the  1965- 

5.  Substitute  drivers  can  be  trained  and  Jn^  LTISult  school  bus  drivers  In  North  66  school  year  there  were  204  public  school 
made  available  on  short  noUce.           .  Carolina  were  compared.    The  number  of  ac-  bus    accidents    In    which    the    driver    wa.5 

6.  Effective  supervision  by  the  school  prln-  ^  ,  j^  ^  ^^p  ^^s  tallied,  and  charged  with  a  traffic  law  violation.  In  75^, 
clpal  U  possible.  Students  accept  and  fol-  "^^^''^^^^  ^f  route  mllea  each  group  drove  of  those  Instances  the  1^17  ye.^r  old  drivers 
low  directions  most  readily.  ^^  calculated.    This  was  done  by  recording  were  charged  and  the  remaining  25%  of  the 

7.  Students  are  immediately  available  lor  length  of  each  school  bus  route  in  the  violations  were  charged  against  the  student 
special  driver  meeUngs  and  emergencies.  multiplying  this  by  the  number  of  trip-  drivers  who  were  more  than  17  years  of  age 

8.  Students   are   usually   In   good   physical  ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^  ^^hool  year,  and  computing  and  the  adult  drivers. 

condition,  mentahy  alert   and  react  quickly.  ^              number  of  route  miles  driven  by  A  comparison   of   the   records   of  slxteca- 

9.  Student  drivers  park  buses  during  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  mileage  and  ac-  eighteen  year  old  non-pubUc  school  bus 
day  on  the  school  site,  thus  providing  ready  g,dent%g°re8.  an  accident  rate  for  each  group  drivers  with  those  of  bus  drivers  of  the  same 
access  to  the  buses  for :  ^^  calculated      The  difference  between  the  age  grouping  discloses  that  traffic  law  vlola- 

a.  Servicing,  Inspection,  and  correction  of  ^^j^jgj^^  ^ates  of  adults  and  students  was  tlons  charged  to  non-bus  drivers  runs  slightly 
defects  by  mechanics.                                 „  .,     ,  tested   for   statistical   significance,   and   was  more  than  five  times  as  high  as  those  charged 

b.  Inspecting  by  the  State  Highway  Patrol  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  significant.    In  other  words  to  bus  drivers. 

at  regular  Intervals.  ^^^  observed  difference  was  well  within  the  All  North  Carolina  public  school  bus  drivers 

c.  Cleaning  Interior  of  the  bus,  bus  win-  ^^^^j^^jg  ^j  ^  chance  fluctuation,  and  therefore  are  nominated  with  extreme  care  by  public 
dows,  and  safety  lights,  signals.  ^^^  subject  to  being  interpreted  as  a  true  school  officials  and  are  trained,  licensed  and 

VII    ADVANTAGES  TO  STUDENT  DRivxss  difference      On  the  basis  of  analysis  of  ac-  supervised  with  the  same  degree  of  care  by 

Flftv   years'   experience   with   student   bus  cldent  experience  specific  to  the  situation  m  this   Department.     Conj^equently    all  candl- 

drlvers  reveals  that  such  values  and  advan-  North  Carolina,  we  conclude  that  the  llkell-  dates  for  public  school  bus  c^erator  s  license 

taees  as  these  accrue  to  students:  hood  of  accident  Involvement  for  our  stu-  are  several  times  screened  and  appraiseS  (or 

1    Prom    an    educational    standpoint    the  dent  drivers  Is  not  different  from  our  adult  qualities  of  maturity  arid  responsibility, 

student  driver  has   an   opportunity   to   de-  drivers,  and  therefore  there  are  no  grounds  I   am    highly    pleased    with    the   excellent 

velop    responsibility,    man^ement,    leader-  for  asserUng  that  a  benefit  In  terms  of  ac-  safety  record  accomplished  by  North  Caro- 

Ihlp    and  ability  to  work  ^th  people.     He  cldent  reduction  would  accrue  to  North  Caro-  Una's  student  school  bus  drivers, 

(sh^e,    learns  also   to   collect   accurate  data,  Una  from  a  change  from  student  to  adult  Sincerely.         ^  p,^,^^,  Godwin,  Jr 

keep  records,  and  make  various  reports.  drivers.                        

2.  Through    service    as   a   driver   students  AocrMnTv   «  ^               o           ^ 

earn  extrk  money  for  necessities.     In  many  Appendix   B  State  op  South  Cakolina. 

kZ.^\^^L    tho=»    »arr>lnc7<!     PRnprJallv    for    eCO-  STATE  OF  NOHTH  CABOLINA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOB, 

L"o4S;-S/e^SenrsCame'  /tude^n^ts  Depaktment  of  Motoh  Vehici.ks  Columbia.  February  24.  1967. 

to  reiMiln  In  school  Kaleigh.  January  17.  196/ .  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollincs, 

3.  Experience  reveals  that  one  Of  the  best  Dr.  Charle.s  F.  Cahroll                 ,   „,  h,  .   r„  Senate  Office  Building, 
recommendations  for  post-high  school  em-  Superintendent    Department  of  Pubhc  In-  Washington.  D.C.                      ,„             ^      , 
«i„„^=r,t  1=  .,  coticfort/TTv  rpr-nrri  ami  student  struction.  Raletgh .  N.C .  Dear   Senator   Hollings:  We    are    deeply 
ployment  Is  a  satisfactory  record  as  a  student  ^^^^  ^^   CARRor.<,    This  Department  i..  the  concerned  over  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 

repository  of  the  reports  of  motor  vehicle  qj  1933  as  amended  and  enacted  on  Septem- 
vin.  SArETT  RECORD  OF  STUDENT  DRIVERS  IN  arcidcnts  occurring  in  North  C:trollna.  I  b^  23,  1966.  As  you  know.  South  Carolina 
SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  ^^,,g  ^^  ^jj  examination  made  of  motor  ve-  j^^g  entered  a  suit  with  Maryland  and  a 
Student  drivers  In  North  Carolina  have  nicle  accident  reports  and  am  pleased  to  re-  number  of  other  states  to  test  the  con- 
achieved  a  commendable  safety  record.  The  spond  to  your  request  for  data  relating  to  stltutlonallty  of  this  Act.  We  are  particularly 
training  required  of  the  students,  the  sped-  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  which  North  Caro-  concerned  with  the  part  of  the  Act  that 
ficatlons  governing  the  purchase  and  main-  una  public  school  buses  have  been  Involved,  takes  away  the  exemptions  of  the  states  and 
tenance  of  equipment,  the  supervision  given  Your  records  probably  disclose  that  ap-  ^^^  political  subdivisions  of  states  from  the 
the  drivers  and  the  equipment,  and  the  per-  proximately  9.200  public  school  buses  are  in  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
sonal  pride  of  the  students  in  the  program  operation  In  this  State;  and  that  they  travel  Referring  specifically  to  the  problem  of 
have  created  within  the  State  a  safe  and  approximately  sixty-one  milUon  miles  an-  school  bus  drivers  In  South  Carolina  we  have 
respected  school  transportation  syatem.  nually  transporting  public  school  children,  operated  In  this  state  a  basic  student  bus 
This  appraisal  is  supported  by:  Our  records  Indicate  that  92%  of  North  Caro-  driver  program  since  1951.    The  school  people 

A.  A  study  entitled  "School  Bus  Accidents  Una  public  school  buses  are  operated  by  high  ^^^  ^^^  people  In  general  In  this  State  have 
in  North  Carlolna",  financed  by  funds  from  school  students  and  that  65.6%  of  that  group  ^^^^  Impressed  with  the  efficiency  and  the 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  of  school  bus  drivers  are  not  less  than  16  nor  gaiety  record  of  our  student  drivers.  These 
Accident  Prevention,  Bureau  of  State  Serv-  more  than  17  years  of  age.  The  remaining  yo^ag  drivers  have  exemplified  dependability 
Ices,  and  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  34,4%  of  North  Carolteia  public  school  bus  ^^  ^  higher  degree  than  was  expected  bv 
Association,  Inc.,  June,  1964.  (See  Appen-  drivers  Include  student  drivers  who  are  over  ^  ^^  ^^  clUzens  at  the  beginning  of 
dlxA.)  17  years  of  age  and  the  adults  who  operate  ^^^  program.     In  a  great  many   Instances 

B.  A  letter  dated  January  17,  1967,  from  school  buses.  ^^  Income  earned  by  these  student  drivers 
the  Honorable  A.  Pllston  Godwin,  Commls-  The  reports  of  "school  bus  accidents  •  sub-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  difference  between  their  re- 
sloner  of  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  mltted  to  this  Department  include:  (1)  Any  malnlng  In  school  and  becoming  a  school 
to  Dr   Charles  P.  Carroll,  State  Superintend-  collision  between  a  school  bus  and  an  ani-  ^      ^^^ 

ent   of  Public   Instruction.     (See  Appendix  mate  or  Inanimate  object,  regardless  of  the  vvhen  we  became  aware  of  the  passage  ct 

B.)  extent  of  dollar  damage  Involved:   and   (2)  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^  jggg  ^^  contacted  Sec- 

Any  visible  or  Invisible  complained  of  Injury  ^^          ^^^^^  ^^^  particular  reference  to  the 

IProm    the    University    of    North    Carolina  sustained   by   a  pubUc  school   student   and  provision  which  declared  school  bus  driving 

Highway    Safety    Research    Centerl  sustained  while  the  student  Is  enroute  from  ^    hazardous    occupation    for    those    under 

APPENDIX  A.  BRIEF  ON  SCHOOL  Bus  ACCIDENT  ^Is  home  to  the  school  of^  >;«2."h^,*^f "^^°"J;  eighteen  years  of  age  and  Secretary  Wlrtz  has 

Data  f?*^ '1^^^?^°'''^i^^      v,    1  ^^?^Hr,vpr   nor  siSpended  this  part  of  the  Act  Until  the  end 

though   neither  the  school   bus  driver  nor  ^       school  vear      We  estimate  that  over 

There   are  two  relevant  questions  on  the  ^ehool  bus  was  actually  involved  in  the  In-  °*.oo  ^  o^schc^V  bus  d^lveTsw-e  between 

issue  of  prohibiting  student  school  bus  drlv-  Action  of  the  complained  of  injury.  sixteen  aXl^htTenvearforage     To  reZ^^^ 

ers.     The  flmt  la  whether  school  bus  drlv-  ^he  following  is  a  table  of  "school  bus  ac-  ?'''J?„^VHv«ri^  with    ari^itf  who    would   b^ 

ing  per  se  Is  a  hazardous  occupation  from  cldents"  reported  to  this  Department  during  these    drivers    with    adults    who    would   be 

Which  youngsters  should  be  protected.    The  .^e  indicated  school  years:  nXnt'drWe'rs  wouS    we  think   be  a  grea 

second  question  Is  whether  there  is  evidence  „^^,  present  drivers  would,  we  think,  be  a  great 

that  safety  benefits  would  accrue  to  North  ^^,^/„,^o                                                             486  ^'^  uniiecessary  expense  for  the  Pfople  0 

Carolina  If  student  bus  drivers  were  replaced         IH^^ lH  South  Caroima  to  bear  and  v.e  are  doubtiu 

bv  adults  1962-63 o»*  as  to  our  ability  to  replace  them  with  the 

With  respect  to  the  first  question  it  Is  ob-          J963-64 -  6.5  ^^^  „,  ^^          ^^       ^d  at  any  cost.     The 

vlous  that  driving  any  motor  vehicle  involves          ll^.l — ^5  fe«»'«    °^    *»?«    people    In    education    vrtth 

a  certain  low  level  hazard.    However,  North  ^^^^^^ ^^  reference  to  the  student  driver  program  wa5 

Carolina  accident  data,  suggest  that  school  There   was   an   Increase   of  approximately  well  expressed  in  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 

bus  driving  is  no  more  hazardous  than  drlv-  200  school  buses  during  each  of  the  above  County  Superintendents  of  Education  In  a 

ing  any  other  vehicle  on  the  highway,  and  mentioned  five  school  years.  meeting  held  this  month.    The  same  Resolu- 

probably  Is  less  so.                                                    «on  was  adopted  by  the  State  Educational 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  evl-  •  "School  Bus  Accidents  to  North  Carolina"  Finance  Commission  (an  advisory  board  on 

dence  relating  specifically  to  North  Carolina  bv  B.  J.  Campbell.  J.  K.  Klhlberg  and  Susan  school  transportation  to  the  State  Board  01 

experience  shows  that  safety  benefits  would  Lleberman.  Education)  at  a  meeting  on  February  2.    The 
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state  Board  of  Education  also  approved  the 
Resolution  at  a  meeting  on  February  10. 
This  Resolution  was  forwarded  to  Secretary 
Wlrtz  and  also  to  each  member  of  Congress. 
To  be  specific  about  our  young  school  bus 
drivers  In  South  Carolina — 

( 1 )  These  drivers  are  selected  by  the  local 
school  districts  and  approved  by  the  county 
board  of  education. 

(2)  South  Carolina  law  requires  that  all 
bus  drivers  have  a  regular  driver's  certificate 
and  they  successfully  complete  a  compre- 
hensive bus  driver  training  course  and  be 
Issued  a  bus  driver's  certificate  before  being 
employed  as  a  school  bus  driver. 

(3)  This  training  Is  given  by  qualified 
Instructors  employed  by  the  Division  of 
Schoolhouse  Building,  Planning  and  Trans- 
portation. This  Division  also  has  forty 
county  supervisors  of  transporUition  who 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  driver  train- 
ing program. 

(4)  The  training  If,  composed  of  twelve 
hours  of  classroom  Instruction  and  a  mini- 
mum of  six  hours  of  behind  the  wheel  and 
observation  time  in  a  school  bus.  All  driv- 
ers must  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they 
can  drive  a  school  bus  satisfactorily  before 
certification,  as  well  as  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  traffic  safety  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

(5)  The  bus  driver  training  program  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  su- 
pervisor of  bus  driver  training  and  safety 
and  m  addition  to  our  regular  driver  train- 
ing Instructors  the  following  people  partici- 
pate In  our  training  course:  the  school 
principal  or  superintendent,  the  county  su- 
pervisor of  transportation,  and  the  area  su- 
pervisor  of   transportation. 

(6)  The  employment  of  student  drivers 
limplifles  the  matter  of  supervision  inas- 
much as  they  are  in  school  all  day  and  are 
available  for  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
or  for  emergency  meetings  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

(7)  Each  school  Is  encouraged  to  select 
and  have  trained  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  drivers  per  bus.  Students  are 
more  readily  available  to  serve  as  substitute 
drivers  than  are  adults. 

(8)  School  busses  In  South  Carolina  are 
maintained  through  a  system  of  state  owned 
and  operated  maintenance  shops.  Mechan- 
ics go  to  each  school  dally  to  inspect  busses 
and  carry  out  a  preventive  maintenance  pro- 
gram. Gasoline  tankers  also  go  to  schools 
dally  or  every  other  day  to  gas  busses.  The 
county  supervisor  of  transportation  or  shop 
foreman  inspects  all  busses  in  the  county 
once  a  month  and  the  state  highway  patrol 
inspects  all   busses  twice  a  year. 

(9)  A  medical  policy  with  83,000  medical 
benefits  and  $2,000  death  benefits  is  carried 
on  all  students  riding  the  busses.  This 
costs  16.2*'  per  student  per  year.  Lia- 
bility in  the  amount  of  25-5-5  Is  carried  on 
all  school  busses  at  a  cost  of  $30.62  per  bus 
per  year. 

(10)  All  school  busses  in  South  Carolina 
are  equipped  with  governors  to  limit  speed 
of  busses  to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour.  Our 
bus  specifications  exceed  national  standards. 
The  stop  arm  Is  used  for  loading  and  un- 
loading students. 

(11)  The  school  people  In  South  Carolina 
feel  that  driving  a  school  bus  helps  a  stu- 
dent to  develop  qualities  of  leadership,  de- 
pendability and  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  people  and  the  experience  a  student 
gets  In  driving  a  bus  has  often  been  helpful 
in  securing  permanent  employment  after 
the  driver  finishes  his  education. 

(121  There  has  not  been  a  student  nor  a 
student  bus  driver  killed  while  riding  in  a 
school  bus  since  1953.  Since  this  Involves 
8  total  mileage  of  over  400,000.000  miles  of 
travel,  we  think  the  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
We  operate  In  South  Carolina  5.100  school 
buB.<!es     over     regular     routes,     transporting 


344.264  children  to  and  from  school  each 
day.  The  mileage  traveled  by  these  busses 
last  year  was  37,719.693.  Last  year  our 
school  bus  driver  training  Instructors  trained 
7,548  prospective  school  bus  drivers. 

This  letter  Is  with  particular  reference  to 
our  school  bus  driver  program  but  the  new- 
Act  affects  more  than  this  program.  I  am 
referring  to  the  effect  on  hospitals,  schools 
and  our  state  operated  maintenance  shops 
for  our  transportation  Evstem.  Anything 
that  you  and  the  other  members  of  our  South 
Carolina  Delegation  can  do  to  alleviate  this 
unnecessary  and  expensive  problem  facing 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  McNair. 

Charleston,  S.C, 

January  14,  1967. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  student  at  St.  Andrews 
High  School  at  Charleston.  Where  I  drive 
a  school  bus.  This  so  called  law  about  being 
18  years  old  to  drive  a  bus.  A  lot  of  my 
friends  and  myself  stand  to  lose  their  bus 
and  $35.00  a  month  which  Is  the  only  money 
we  get  for  a  month.  I  stand  to  lose  some- 
thing I  have  dreamed  about  since  I  was  In 
the  first  grade  Just  because  I  was  born  a 
year  late.  Driving  a  bus  may  seem  a  small 
thing  but  It  Is  every  thing  to  me  and  5500 
others.  Please  sir  if  you  can  write  me  back 
and  put  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Looking  for  your  help. 

RoBHiT  A.  Knight. 

State  of  SotJTH  Carolina, 

Department  of  Education, 
Columbia.  February  17,  1967. 
Hon   Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

DE.AR  Senator  Hollings:  We  are  sure  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  it  was 
amended  and  piussed  by  the  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  The  Act  as  amended  will  have 
far  reaching  effects  on  schools  and  other  di- 
visions of  Government  In  South  Carolina  if 
it  IS  fully  Implemented  and  enforced  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  enclosed  Resolution  was  passed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  regular 
meeting  on  February  10.  The  Resolution 
sets  forth  in  general  terms  our  problems  as 
far  as  our  student  school  bus  drivers  are 
concerned.  Tliis  Resolution  was  also  passed 
by  the  State  Educational  Finance  Commis- 
sion (an  advisory  commission  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education)  at  its  regular  meettog 
on  February  2.  The  Resolution  was  also 
passed  by  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Education  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  7. 
In  addition  to  the  problems  of  student 
bus  drivers  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Education  are  also 
faced  with  an  additional  expenditure  for  bus 
maintenance  if  the  maintenance  shops  come 
under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The  school 
districts  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  lunch 
room  workers  and  all  other  employees  of  the 
school,  part  time  as  well  as  full  time,  com- 
ing under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The 
record  keeping  Involved  In  all  of  this  is 
enormous  and  there  are  other  compelling 
reasons  why  in  some  Instances  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law  would  be  impractical 
and  expensive  and  would  work  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  State,  its  political  subdivisions 
and  on  certain  individuals. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  Joined  with  Maryland  and  sev- 
eral other  states  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  amendments  In 


this  Act  with  particular  reference  to  those 
amendments  taking  away  the  exemptions  of 
the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable 
Wlllard  Wlrtz,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
McNalr  and  others,  has  suspended  the  eight- 
een year  old  requirements  of  the  Act  as  far 
as  our  bus  drivers  are  concerned  until  July  1. 
1967.  We  certainly  think  that  this  tem- 
porary suspension  should  be  made  perma- 
nent as  stated  In  the  Resolution. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  with  these 
problems  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cyril  B.  Busbee, 
Secretary  and  Administrative  Officer  to 
the   State  Board   of  Education. 

Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  September,  1966  passed  certain 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  one  of  these  amendments 
was  a  section  bringing  the  employees  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  em- 
ployees In  a  hospital,  Institution  or  school; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  1940  did 
declare  that  the  occupation  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle driver  and  helper  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion for  minors  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age;  and 

Whereas,  State  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  were  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  until  Septem- 
ber, 1966  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  1951 
instituted  a  state  system  of  transportation 
which  had  as  a  fundamental  base  the  use 
of  student  drivers  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
above:  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
school  people  In  the  State  of  South  Caiolina 
that  these  student  drivers  have  performed 
with  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  since  the 
program  was  initiated  in  1951;  and 

Whereas,  the  safety  record  of  these  stu- 
dent drivers  has  been  excellent  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  not  one  child  has  been  killed 
while  riding  In  a  school  bus  In  South  Caro- 
lina since  1953;  and 

Whereas,  these  young  people  have  sharper 
vision,  quicker  reaction  capability,  are  more 
physically  fit  and  mentally  alert  than  older 
persons;  and 

Whereas,  these  yovmg  student  bus  drivers 
have  exemplified  qualities  of  leadership,  good 
citizenship  and  dependability  beyond  the 
norm  for  high  school  students  we  believe 
that  their  influence  on  the  children  trans- 
ported is  wholesome  and  beneficial;  and 

Whereas,  in  some  cases  the  income  earned 
by  these  student  drivers  is  the  difference  be- 
tween remaining  in  school  and  becoming  a 
school  drop  out;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  ninety-seven  per 
cent  of  our  bus  drivers  are  students.  It  is  not 
economically  sound  nor  feasible  for  the  State 
to  employ  adult  drivers  because  the  tyi>e  of 
adults  who  would  perform  as  well  as  the 
student  bus  drivers  are  not  available  even 
at  higher  salaries.  Since  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  South 
Carolina  are  transported,  additional  cotts  for 
this   purpose   can   become   unbearable; 

Be  it.  therefore,  resolved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  South  Carolina  that 
they  do  wish  to  go  on  record  as  endorsing 
the  continuance  of  our  present  student  bus 
driver  program  in  South  Carolina  and  they 
do  request  the  Secrefry  of  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Wlllard  Wirtz,  to  make  permanent 
his  suspension  of  the  hazardous  driving  pro- 
vision of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act;  and 
Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  copy  of  this 
resolution  being  sent  to  the  Honorable  Wll- 
lard Wlrtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  we  feel  that 
this  matter  Is  of  such  import  to  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion   should    be   sent   to   our   Senators   and 
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Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  request  that  they  concern  them- 
selves about  this  matter  and  do  anything  In 
their  power  to  either  get  the  act  amended  or 
the  ruling  suspended  as  It  applies  to  the 
State  of  South   Carolina. and  Its  schools. 

South  Carolina  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 

Columbia.  S.C.  February  8, 1967. 
Senator  Ehnest  P.  Hollings, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Rollings:    Enclosed  please 
find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
South  Carolina  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents on  February  7,  1967. 
Sincerely, 

Hensy  E.  Bonner, 
President,    South    Carolina    Association 
of  County  Superintendents. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  September,  19«6  passed  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  and  one  of  these  amendments  was  a 
section  bringing  the  employees  of  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  for  employees  In  a  hos- 
pital. Institution  or  school;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  1940 
did  declare  that  the  occupation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  driver  and  helper  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation for  minors  between  sixteen  and  eight- 
een years  of  age;  and 

Whereas,  State  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  were  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  until  Septem- 
ber. 1966  the  State  of  South  Carolina  In  1951 
Instituted  a  state  system  of  transportation 
which  had  as  a  fundamental  base  the  use  of 
student  drivers  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
above:  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
school  people  In  the  State  of  South  CaroUna 
that  these  student  drivers  have  performed 
with  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  since  the 
program  was  initiated  In  1951:  and 

Whereas,  the  safety  record  of  these  stu- 
dent drivers  has  been  excellent  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  not  one  child  has  been  killed 
while  riding  In  a  school  bus  In  South  Carolina 
since  1953;  ag^ 

Wherea*'^ese  young  people  have  sharper 
vlslo^,^<(ulclcer  reaction  capability,  are  more 
ph^ac&Uj  fit  and  mentally  alert  than  older 
^^ns;  and 

/Whereas,  these  young  student  bxis  drivers 
ftave  exemplified  qualities  of  leadership,  good 
Jltlzenshlp  and  dependability  beyond  the 
'norm  for  high  school  students  we  believe 
that  their  Influence  on  the  children  trans- 
ported Is  wholesome  and  beneficial;  and 

Whereas.  In  some  cases  the  Income  earned 
by  these  student  drivers  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween remaining  In  school  and  becoming  a 
school  drop  out;  and 

Whereas,  ninety-seven  percent  of  our  bus 
drivers  are  students,  It  Is  not  economically 
sound  or  feasible  for  the  Stete  to  employ 
adult  drivers  because  the  type  of  adults  vrho 
would  perform  as  well  as  the  student  bus 
drivers  are  not  available  even  at  higher 
salaries.  Since  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
pupils  attending  schools  In  South  Carolina 
are  transported,  additional  costs  for  this  pvir- 
pose  can  become  unbearable; 

Be  It,  therefore,  resolved  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  education  In  South  Caro- 
lina that  they  do  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  continuance  of  our  present 
student  bus  driver  program  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  they  do  request  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  WUlard  Wlrtz,  to  make 
permanent  his  suspension  of  the  hazardous 
driving  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act;  and 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  the  copy  of  this 
resolution  being  sent  to  the  Honorable  WU- 
lard Wlrtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  we  feel  that 
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this  matter  la  of  such  Importance  to  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  should  be  sent  to  oui-  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  the  request  that  they  concern 
themselves  about  this  matter  and  do  any- 
thing In  their  power  to  either  get  the  act 
amended  or  the  ruling  suspended  as  It  ap- 
plies to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  Its 
schools. 


January  15,  1967. 

Hon.  WlLLAHD  WIRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sik:  We  citizens  of  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Community  of  Richland  County  Co- 
lumbia South  Carolina,  do  hereby  register 
protest  by  this  petition  to  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation calling  for  the  elimination  of  our  16  to 
18  year  old  School  Bus  Drivers.  Our  young 
drivers  have  been  carefully  selected  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  have  excellent  driving 
records.  These  youngsters  grow  up  to  be 
responsible  citizens  because  they  have  as- 
sumed real  responsibility  for  which  they  are 
rewarded  in  kind.  This  Is  the  American  way. 
Left  us  continue  It. 

Signed  by: 

John  H.  Sherwood,  Box  232,  Route  1,  Co- 
lumbU,  S.C. 

David  E.  Meeklns,  Route  1,  Box  171-C, 
Blythewxxxi,  S.C. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Roof,  Sr.,  Route  1,  Box  234,  Co- 
lumbia. S.C. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Price,  Route  1,  Box  223-A,  Co- 
lumbia. S.C. 

H   B.  Eptlng,  Route  1,  Blythewood. 

Julian  Ballentlne,  Route  1,  Box  216,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

John  S.  Jones.  Jr.,  Route  1,  Box  185, 
Blythewood,  S.C. 

William  M.  Cunningham,  Route  1,  Blythe- 
wood, S.C. 

Prank    S.    Roof,    Jr..    1608    Charles    Drive, 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Rebecca  C.  Petner,  612  Glenthome  Road, 
Columbia.  S.C. 

Mrs.    Prank   E.    Roof,    1608    Charles   Drl\-e, 

Columbia.  S.C. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  Catoe.  Blythewood,  S.C. 

Mrs.  DolUe  Harriet,  Blythewood,  S.C. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Sharpe,  Jr..  Blythewood,  S.C. 

Ruby  Lever  Core,  RFD  #1.  Box  186,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

Bobby    L.    Sharpe,    RFD    itl,    Blythwood, 

S  C 

John  L.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  Route  HI,  Blythewood, 

s  c 

R.  L.  Lever.  Route  1.  Box  223-B.  Oolmnbla, 

S  C 

C.  W.  Price,  Route  1.  Box  223-A,  Columbia. 

SC.  

EQUITABLE  SYSTEM  FOR  FIXING 
AND  ADJUSTING  THE  RATES  OF 
PAY  OP  WAGE  BOARD  EJIPLOYEES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  bill  to  establish 
a  uniform  Wage  Board  program. 

This  legislation  would  provide  non- 
civil  service  blue-collar  Government 
workers  with  benefits  similar  to  those 
en)oyed  by  their  fellow  employees  in  the 
civil  service,  and  also  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  setting  and  adjusting  compensa- 
tion. In  addition,  uniform  standards  for 
departments  and  agencies  woulxi  be 
set  up  and  allowances  made  for  more 
extensive  appeals  from  grading  decisions. 

Further,  my  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
for  equitabillty  in  wage  scales — like  pay 
for  like  work  within  a  given  area.  Also, 
basic  to  its  provisions  is  that  which  would 
allow  employee  organizations  to  have  a 
voice  in  both  the  administration  of  the 


Wage  Board  system  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Wage  Board  surveys. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  legislation  is 
very  much  needed  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  favorable  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1214)  to  provide  an  equi- 
table system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
rates  of  pay  of  Wage  Board  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


THE     CALUMET-SAG     NAVIGATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  certain  modifications  of  the 
existing  projects  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way, Ind.  and  111.,  and  the  Indi- 
ana Harbor  and  Canal,  Ind.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
cost  of  highway  bridge  construction  for 
phase  n  of  the  Calumet-Sag  navigation 
project  in  accordance  with  principles  of 
the  Truman-Hobbs  Bridge  Act,  as 
amended. 

Although  the  Calumet-Sag  project 
was  originally  authorized  in  1945,  the 
tremendous  costs  which  would  have  to 
be  borne  by  local  jurisdictions  has  pre- 
vented any  major  progress  being  made 
in  the  Indiana  section  of  this  important 
waterway.  When  completed  it  will  link 
Indiana  Harbor  in  East  Chicago,  as  well 
as  the  cities  of  Hammond  and  Whiting, 
with  the  port  of  Chicago.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  movement  of  bulk  cargo 
through  this  very  highly  industrialized 
and  heavily  populated  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  my  bill 
would  be  to  extend  the  same  kind  of 
Federal  aid  for  highway  bridge  construc- 
tion in  Indiana  under  phase  11  of  the 
Calumet-Sag  project  as  was  provided 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  under  the  earlier 
phase  I.  This  assistance.  I  believe, 
would  be  equitable  and  proper.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  project 
will  greatly  surpass  the  cost.  If  this 
Important  waterway  Is  to  be  completed 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  it  is 
essential  that  additional  help  be  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  highway 
bridges.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  prompt 
attention  be  given  to  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1215)  authorizing  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  projects  for  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  HI.  and  Ind..  and 
Indiana  Harbor  and  Canal,  Ind..  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bavh,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  HONORING 

RUSH-BAGOT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 


resolution  commemorating  the  signing  of 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  on  April  28- 
29.  1817,  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  stiU- 
operative  agreement  provided  for  naval 
disarmament  along  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Lake  Champlain.  The  principle  of  dis- 
armament gradually  extended  to  border 
fortifications,  so  that  today— 150  years 
later — this  exemplary  agreement  is  the 
oldest  arms  limitations  treaty  in  the 
world.  As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of 
then  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Rush 
and  then  Acting  Foreign  Affairs  Minister 
of  Canada,  Charles  Bagot,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  today  enjoy  the 
longest  unfortified  boundary  on  the 
globe— 5.525  miles  long,  including  Alaska. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  unforti- 
fied boundary  between  our  two  countries 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
both  nations  and  should  serve  as  a  sym- 
bol to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  har- 
mony and  understanding  which  can  be 
achieved  by  two  sovereign  governments. 
It  is  thus  especially  fitting  that  we  give 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  the  national 
recognition  and  admiration  it  deserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49)  to 
designate  April  28-29,  1967.  as  Rush- 
Bagot  Agreemept  Days,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  30 — to  establish  a 
commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  lose  their  lives 
in  line  of  duty  in  the  U.S.  space  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick],  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  827,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  his  name  be 
listed  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  the  Senate  or  the  public  wishing  to 
submit  a  statement  to  the  committee  is 
welcome  to  do  so. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to  exempt 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  serv- 
ice in  a  comt>at  zone  when  such  member 
is  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1012)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S.  217,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  desig- 
nate within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior an  officer  to  establish,  coordinate, 
and  administer  programs  authorized  by 
this  act.  for  the  reclamation,  acquisition, 
and  conservation  of  lands  and  water  ad- 
versely affected  by  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that,    at    its    next 


NOTICE    OF    PUBLIC    HEARING    ON 
COPYRIGHT   REVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standir^g  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  additional  hearing  dates 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  597,  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law.  In 
addition  to  the  dates  previously  an- 
nounced, hearings  will  be  held  on  April  4, 
6,  11,  and  12,  commencing  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, will  commence  hearings  on  this 
bill  on  March  15  and  the  hearings  will 
continue  on  March  16,  17,  20,  and  21. 
The  March  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.? 

HEARING  ON  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  conduct  an  open  public  hear- 
ing, starting  at  9:30  a.m.,  Monday.  March 
20.  on  S.  1161.  a  bill  to  establish  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  in  Massachusetts. 

I  am  a  cosponsor,  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  of  this  bill,  which  would 
preserve  as  a  national  historic  site  the 
house  where  President  Kennedy  was  born 
and  lived  for  the  first  3  years  of  his  life. 

The  bill  will  enable  the  family  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  make  a  gift  of  this 
property  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  the  property,  maintain  it  as  a 
national  historic  site,  and  to  allow  access 
to  it  for  the  public. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  National 
Park  Service  to  conduct  a  studs"  to  de- 
velop a  suitable  plan  for  the  site,  which 
is  located  on  Beals  Street  in  Brookline. 
Mass. 

Senator  Cooper  and  I  believe  thjs  to  be 
appropriate  and  important  legislation, 
and  my  purpose  in  scheduling  this  early 
hearing  is  to  facilitate  prompt  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  by  Congress.     Any  Member 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  BERT  T.  COMBS,  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY, TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCXJIT 
JUDGE,  SIXTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  14,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Bert  T.  Combs,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  sixth  cir- 
cuit, vice  Shackelford  Miller,  Jr.,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  he  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  4i  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  "National 
CARIH  Asthma  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  6651  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
HUBERT,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Arends,  and  Mr.  O'Konski  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


OPERATION  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  has  a  very  effective 
public  relations  group  promoting  the  l>et- 
ter  understanding  of  operation  and  work- 
ings of  our  National  Government.  I 
refer  to  Operation  Government,  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  wives  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Cabinet. 

The  committee  is  developing  a  televi- 
sion series  on  the  workings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  too  long  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  misunderstood  and  incorrectly 
labeled.  The  work  of  this  committee  can 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  in  mak- 
ing the  American  people  more  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  and  complexities  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution. 
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Operation  Government  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  two 
statements  which  give  more  details  on 
the  objectives  and  accomplishments  of 
this  worthwhile  organization.  The  first 
is  a  news  release  from  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  second  is 
a  statement  released  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Vanlk  in  October  of  last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Television    Series    on    Three    Branches    of 
Government    Announced    by    "Operation 

QpVTBNMBNT"    AND    OROTTP    W 

Washington,  DC,  Oct.  1.— The  production 
of  a  series  of  sixty  half-hour  educational 
television  programs,  designed  to  serve  as  an 
lUustratad  primer  on  the  three  branches  of 
the  federal  government  was  announced  today 
by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanlk  and  Mrs.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Co-chairmen  "Operation  Government," 
and  Donald  H.  McGannon,  Chairman  and 
President  of  Group  W  (Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Company). 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mrs.  Vanlk 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  who  are  the  wives  of  Con- 
gressman Vanlk  (Ohio)  and  Congressman 
Gerald  Ford  (Mich.),  cited  "the  pressing 
need  for  more  and  better  educational  ma- 
terial to  serve  the  general  public's  heightened 
Interest  In  knowing  more  about  the  operation 
of  the  government.  'Operation  Government", 
a  bi-partisan  committee  composed  of  wives  of 
members  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Executive  branch  and  of 
experts  in  the  educational  television  field 
was  formed  over  two  years  ago  to  assure  the 
production  of  this  type  of  critically  needed 
television  program.  We  are  gratified  that 
Group  W  has  undertaken  the  considerable 
commitment  necessary  to  bring  this  project 
to  fruition." 

In  outlining  the  scope  of  the  television 
series,  Mr.  McGannon  said,  "the  programs 
will  draw  upon  the  resources  and  talents  of 
great  teachers  and  will  utilize  techniques 
of  graphics,  film  and  other  devices  of  dem- 
onstration which  can  add  Interest,  appeal 
and  clarity  to  an  educational  television 
program. 

"We  look  upon  this  project  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  generating  more  creative  relationships  be- 
tween the  constituent  and  his  government. 
We  believe  television  can  contribute  much 
in  this  regard  and  commend  the  vision  and 
Initiative  of  the  'Operation  Government' 
committee  in  seeking  out  this  medium  as  a 
primary  educational  vehicle,"  Mr.  McGan- 
non said. 

In  addition  to  Co-chairmen  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Vanlk  and  Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  members 
of  the  "Operation  Government"  committee 
are:  Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Mrs.  Carl  Albert.  Mrs.  William  H. 
Ayres,  Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Hugo 
Black,  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs,  Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes, 
Mrs.  Edmond  Campbell,  Honorable  Edith 
Green,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris,  Mrs.  Chet  HoU- 
fleld.  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Honor- 
able Catherine  May.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Mark  E.  Tallanan 
and  Mr.  NlckZappel. 

The  television  series  will  be  produced  on 
videotape  by  Group  W  which  will  broad- 
cast the  program  on  Its  stations  and  make  it 
available  without  cost  to  television  atatlons 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  a  film 
version  will  be  made  available  for  classroom 
and  another  non^theatrlcal  use. 

The  first  30  programs  will  be  ready  for 
broadcast  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1967; 
the  second  SO  ready  by  fall  1988. 

A  team  of  •mlnent  political  scientist*  has 


been  recruited  to  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
series:  D.  B.  Hardem'  i,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Trinity  loUege;  Hugh  Le  Blanc. 
Professor  of  Polltlca  Science,  George  Wash- 
ington University;  Kjward  Pennyman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  wan  :.i  Prendergast  of  the  Re- 
publican Confere-.ce.  Pre-production  meet- 
ings with  this  team  of  consultants  have  al- 
ready  taken  place. 

The  beginnings  of  "Qiperatlon  Govern- 
ment" were  outlined  by  Mrs.  Vanlk,  M.s. 
Ford  and  Mark  E.  Talisman,  who  was  In- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee and  conceived  and  outlined  the  original 
projjosal  to  utilize  television  in  achieving 
the  alms  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Talisman 
is  Administrative  Assistant  to  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio. 

Work  on  the  project  began  three  years  ago 
with  the  first  formal  committee  meeting 
taking  place  six  months  later  and  the  ini- 
tial meeting  with  Group  W  one  year  after 
that.  Throughout  this  period  represenU- 
tlves  of  WETA,  the  educational  television 
station  In  Washington,  D.C..  worked  closely 
with  the  committee  members  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

In  addition  to  surveying  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  three  branches  of  government, 
the  series  will  reveal  many  behind-the- 
scenes  aspects — committee  work,  staff  work, 
etc. — which  are  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
visitor  to  Washington,  DC.  In  this  way 
the  series  will  serve  to  better  prepare  visitors 
to  appreciate  and  understand  the  nation's 
capitol  when  they  visit. 

The  series  will  also  serve  as  an  aid  In  voter 
preparation  and  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
interplay  between  government  and  citizen 
through  better  mutual  understanding. 

The  series  wlU  be  produced  for  Group  W 
by  Michael  Sklar  under  the  supervision  of 
Richard  M.  Pack,  Senior  Vice  President,  Pro- 
gramming. Group  W. 

During  the  past  15  years  Mr.  Sklar  has  pro- 
duced many  Important  documentaries  for 
National  Educational  Television,  the  CBS 
Television  Network  and  for  Group  W.  He 
served  as  Executive  Producer  of  the  Intertel 
series,  producing  documentaries  In  Mexico. 
England  and  other  international  locations. 
At  CBS.  Mr.  Sklar  was  producer  of  the  dis- 
tinguished science  series,  "Conquest." 

The  Group  W  stations  are:  WBZ.  WBZ-TV, 
Boston;  WINS.  New  York;  KYW,  KY^V-TV, 
Philadelphia:  WJZ-TV,  Baltimore;  KDKA, 
KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh;  WOWO,  Ft.  Wayne; 
WIND.  Chicago  and  KJPIX,  San  Francisco. 

Statement  or  Mrs  Charles  A.  Vanik  on 
"Operation    Governmekt" 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ladles,  ajid  Gentlemen,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  briefly  tell  you  about  the 
purposes  which  brought  together  our  repre- 
sentative group  of  the  distaff  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  series  of  television  programs 
on  the  operation  of  government. 

As  wives  of  legislators,  admlniatrators,  and 
Judges,  we  have  been  answering  questions — 
yes,  explaining  as  best  we  could  all  that  goes 
on — and  why.  These  inquiries  Impressed  us 
with  the  great  hunger  for  Information. 
Everyone  desires  to  know  better  the  various 
processes  by  which  laws  are  created,  admin- 
istered, and  Judged. 

We  want  to  see  the  vital  processes  of  the 
American  government  displayed  as  they  really 
are.  We  feel  the  government  Is  a  warm, 
dynamic,  living  thing.  We  want  to  excite 
public  Interest  in  these  processes  and  the 
events  which  they  make.  We  want  these 
things  to  be  as  real  to  those  who  see  this 
program  as  it  Is  to  those  more  fortunate  to  be 
on  the  scene — to  live  In  this  atmosphere 
charged  with  change. 

American  government  Is  more  than  a  text- 
book subject  or  a  civics  course.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem of  producing  prosperity,  equality,  social 


progress,  and  Justice  through  order.  The 
te.ichpr  can  present  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  dogma  of  democracy.  Our 
tisk  is  to  Implement-  to  breathe  life  and 
e.xperlence  Into  words  otherwise  silent.  Our 
experience  here  has  revealed  the  color  and 
the  excitement  of  the  nerve  center  of  our 
government.  We  would  like  to  transfer  these 
experiences  to  the  classroom  and  to  the  home. 
We  endeavor  to  correct  the  common  stereo, 
typed  concept  of  the  politician  or  the  public 
official.  We  know  these  men  and  women  for 
their  courage,  their  integrity,  and  their  pub- 
lic concern.  These  truths  should  also  be 
shown.  They  will  serve  to  attract  young  peo- 
ple and  new  people  to  the  dignified  challenge 
of  public  service.  Government  is  a  cherished 
and  an  honorable  calling.  We  endeavor  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  that  calling  and  to 
make  It  loud  and  clear. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  we 
propose  to  develop  this  series. 

A  program  outline  was  developed  wiih 
WETA  In  an  advisory  capacity,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Committee  at  its  first  meeting 
two  years  ago.  Our  Committee,  bi-partisan 
by  nature — as  are  our  politics,  agreed  unani- 
mously that  this  presentation  should  be 
a  lively,  realistic  approach  to  our  system  of 
government. 

This  was  no  simple  task!  Which  should 
we  seek  first — fgundatlon  help  or  a  director- 
producer?  Should  we  use  actors  or  should 
we  keep  it  authentic  by  using  actual  partici- 
pants In  government?  Our  decision  was  fi- 
nally made  in  the  direction  of  a  professional 
broadcasting  company  known  for  its  con- 
tribution to  education.  The  uniqueness  of 
this  program  is  the  desire  of  our  Committee 
to  be  helpful  In  working  with  Westinghouse 
to  bring  our  cameras  into  contact  with  vital 
proceedings,  and  Into  the  offices  of  key  peo- 
ple in  government  today.  Perhaps  the  con- 
trasting of  an  urban  Congressional  office 
with  that  of  a  Congressman  from  a  rural 
district  would  point  up  the  different  prob- 
lems encountered  by  each. 

The  structure  will  be  lecture  type  with 
frequent  use  of  historic  and  recent  film 
clip — and  other  innovative  TV  technique. 
The  first  thirty  half -hour  programs  will  be 
on  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  next  thirty 
on  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  Bodies  of 
government. 

The  first  series  will  be  ready  in  September 
1967  and  the  second  series  by  September 
1968.  For  those  school  areas  without  access 
to  TV,  16-mllllmeter  film  will  be  made  avail- 
able. A  copy  of  this  news  release  has  been 
sent  to  every  Congressional  office,  and  we 
anticipate  a  cooperative,  harmonious  climate 
throughout  the  Congress,  spurring  research 
and  production  toward  our  goal. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  our 
very  able  and  charming  Co-Chalrman.  De- 
spite her  busy  schedule,  she  has  managed 
to  give  this  project  her  full  support.  She 
will  introduce  the  four  professors  appointed 
by  this  Committee  to  work  closely  with  the 
producer  of  "Operation  Government,"  and 
those  members  of  our  Committee  who  were 
able  to  be  here  today. 
Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford  .  .  . 

operation  government 
Cochairmen 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio),  Mrs.  Gerald 
R.Ford  (Michigan). 

Af  embers 

Mrs.  Carl  Albert  (Oklahoma) .  Mrs.  WllUam 
H.  Ayres  (Ohio).  Mrs.  Johathan  B.  Bingham 
(New  York).  Mrs.  Hugo  Black,  Mrs.  Hale 
Boggs  (Louisiana),  Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes 
(Wisconsin),  Mrs.  Edmond  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Frank  Church  (Idaho),  Mrs.  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen  (Illinois),  Mrs.  Peter  Domlnlck  (Col- 
orado), Hon.  Edith  Green  (Oregon). 

Mrs.  Len  Jordan  (Idaho),  Mrs.  Fred  R 
Harris  (Oklahoma) ,  Mrs.  Chet  Hollfleld  (Call- 
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fornla),  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (Wash- 
ington), Hon.  Catherine  May  (Washington), 
Mrs.  Eugene  McCarthy  (Minnesota),  Mrs. 
Winston  Prouty  (Vermont),  fJrs.  Ogden  Reld 
(New  York),  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wlscon- 
cln).  Mrs.  John  J.  Rhodes  (Arizona),  Mrs. 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Executive  director 
Mr.  Mark  E.  Talisman. 

Consultants 

Dr  D.  B.  Hardeman  (Trinity  College),  Dr. 
Hugh  LeBlanc  (George  Washington  Univer- 
sity), Dr  Howard  Pennyman  (Georgetown 
University),  Dr.  William  Prendergast  (Re- 
publican Conference  Committee),  Mr.  Nick 
Zappel   (U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee). 


TOTAL  MOBILIZATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  presentation  of  the  admin- 
istration's message  on  Selective  Service 
to  the  Congress  yesterday  reminded  me 
of  the  anecdote  of  the  week  carried  on 
May  15,  1966,  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Post's  "Potomac"  magazine.  It  related 
the  total  mobilization  order  by  Haile  Se- 
lassie to  the  Ethiopians  when  Mussolini 
Invaded  that  country  only  32  years  ago. 
Oen.  Lewis  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for  our  Nation,  is  reported  to 
have  it  framed,  and  hanging  on  a  wall  of 
his  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^: 

Anecdots   of  the  Wsek 

Gen.  Lewis  Hershey.  director  of  Selective 
Service  In  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and 
the  Vietnam  War,  has  had  framed  and  hung 
on  his  wall  the  mobilization  order  Issued  by 
Haile  Selassie  to  the  Ethiopians  when  Musso- 
lini Invaded  that  country  In  1935.     It  reads: 

"Everyone  will  be  mobilized,  and  all  boys 
old  enough  to  carry  a  spear  will  be  sent  to 
Addis  Ababa.  Married  men  will  take  their 
wives  to  carry  food  and  cook.  Those  without 
wives  will  take  any  woman  without  a  hus- 
band. Women  with  small  babies  need  not 
come.  The  blind  and  those  who  cannot 
walk,  or  from  any  reason  cannot  carry  a 
spear,  are  exempt.  Anyone  found  at  home 
after  the  receipt  of  this  order  will  be 
hanged." 


REGIONAL  REDEVELOPMENT  FOR 
THE  GOOD  OF  ALL  VERSUS  RA- 
■nONING  OF  SCARCITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1,  1967,  the  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California  met  to  discuss  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  at  that  meeting  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  sundry  editorial  comments 
on  the  "stripped  down"  central  Arizona 
project  plan,  recently  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  scheme  has  run  into 
editorial  criticism  in  Secretary  Udall's 
home  State  of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution   or  the  Colorado   Rinter   Board 

OF    C.\LIFORNIA.    MARCH    1,    1967 
I 

The  Colorado  River  Board  ol  California 
recommends  enactment  of  S.  861.  90th  Con- 
gress, introduced  by  Senator  Kuchel  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Senator  Moss  of  Utah,  and  coun- 
terpart bills  In  the  House,  as  Introduced  by 
Coagreesman  Hoemer  (HR  6271)  and  others. 
These  bills  agree  in  principle  with  those  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Asplnall  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs 
and  Chairman  Johnson  of  that  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. 

The  foregoing  bills  all  embody  the  follow- 
ing features,  which  the  Colorado  River 
Board  has  repeatedly  endorsed,  and  which 
were  contained  In  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee  In  the  89th  Congress: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  for  mean- 
ingful steps  to  augment  the  inadequate  flows 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

2.  Adequate  protection  for  the  states  and 
areas  of  origin  of  water  exported  to  the 
Colorado,  including  full  protection  of  the 
priorities   of  those   areas   in   perpetuity. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  bur- 
den as  a  national  obligation,  and  that  an 
appropriate,  share  of  the  cost  of  Importing 
water  shoulil  be  allocated  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  Treaty.  Whenever  Importa- 
tions are  accomplished  to  the  extent  of  2.5 
million  acre  feet  annually,  both  basins 
should  be  relieved  of  the  danger  of  cur- 
tailment of  their  own  uses  to  perform  the 
Nation's  Treaty  obligations  to  Mexico. 

4.  Balancing  of  the  operation  of  Lake  Mead 
and  Lake  Powell,  so  that  the  benefits  of  wet 
years  and  the  burdens  of  drought  shall  be 
equitably  distributed  between  Upper  Basin 
nnA  Lower  Basin  reservoirs.  We  recommend 
the  language  of  the  Kuchel-Moss-Hosmer 
bills  In  this  respect. 

5.  Authorization  for  construction  of  the 
five  projects  In  Colorado. 

6  Reimbursement  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  for  payments  out  of  that 
fund  to  compensate  reduction  of  the  power 
operations  at  Hoover  Dam  occasioned  by  fill- 
ing of  Lake  Powell. 

7.  Authorization  for  construction  of  Bridge 
Canyon  (Hualapal)  Dam  and  Power  Plant, 
and  creation  of  a  basin  account  to  help  fi- 
nance the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  im- 
portation works,  fed  by  revenues  from  Hua- 
lapal Dam  and  by  revenues  from  Hoover, 
Drivls  and  Parker  Dams  after  they  have  paid 
out 

8  Authorization  for  the  construction  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project,  as  part  of  the 
regional  plan,  but  on  the  condition  that  if 
the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  is  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
projects  already  in  existence  or  heretofore 
authorized  by  Congress  for  construction  In 
Arizona.  California  and  Nevada,  then  short- 
ages shall  be  borne  as  provided  in  those  bills. 
The  effect  is  that  California  must  bear  the 
first  burden  of  shortage,  sacrificing  nearly 
one  million  acre  feet  of  constructed  capacity 
whenever  the  supply  shrinks  to  7.5  million 
acre  feet  annually;  but  that  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  shall  bear  the  next  share  of  the 
shortage  If  the  supply  shrinks  below  7.5  mil- 
lion acre  feet  before  imported  water  arrives. 
To  this  end  the  priorities  of  existing  and  au- 
thorized projects  will  be  protected  as  against 
the  proposed  Central  Arizona  Project,  but 
only  until  works  have  been  constructed  to 
import  at  least  2.5  million  acre  feet  annually. 
The  protection  to  existing  and  authorized 
projects  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  would  be  un- 
restricted in  quantities,  but  the  protection  to 
California's  existing  projects  would  be  re- 
stricted to  4.4  million  acre  feet  annually,  to 
give  effect  to  a  limitation  to  which  California 
agreed  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 


The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
recommends  against  enactment  of  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  his  report  on  the  Asplnall  bill.  The 
Secretary's  proposal  falls  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  any  state  other  than  Arizona.  It 
abandons  the  regional  solutions  prop>OEed  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  last  Congress,  and  which 
the  seven  states  accepted  In  the  bill  (HR 
4671 )  reported  out  of  committee  In  the  89th 
Congress. 

California  followed  and  supported  the  Sec- 
retary's leadership  then,  and  regrets  his 
abandonment  of  It  now.  California  has  not 
changed  her  position.  We  hope  that  vmlty 
among  the  seven  states  can  be  reestablished 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Asplnall 
within  the  framework  of  the  principles  the 
seven  states  agreed  upon  last  year  which  this 
resolution  restates. 


[From  the  Riverside  (Calif.),  Enterprise, 

Feb.  5,  19671 

Udall  Undercuts  the  Water  Plan 

The  fight  for  comprehensive  regional 
treatment  of  the  West's  water  problems  Is 
by  no  means  lost.  But  It  has  been  made 
much  more  difficult  by  Secretary  of  rhe  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall's  surprising  retreat  from 
the  basics  of  the  seven-state  plan  agreed 
upon  last  year.  •. 

Mr.  Udall's  new  plan  would  satisfy  Ari- 
zona Interests  that  are  pushing  for  more 
water  for  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Also  It 
will  come  as  a  relief  to  conservation  groups 
that  have  been  fighting  the  proposed  Huala- 
pal and  Marble  Canyon  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

But  It  would  do  £0  at  the  expense  of  a 
guarantee  that  Collfomia  will  retain  a  sur- 
vival ration  of  4.4  million  acre  feet  of  water 
annually  from  the  Colorado  until  such  time 
as  that  river  Is  reinforced  by  an  annual  flow 
of  2.5  million  acre  feet  diverted  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Udall  plan  also  torpedoes  a  regional 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  sending  south  a 
■"small  portion  of  the  water  that  now  cascades 
down  the  Columbia  and  spills,  untised,  into 
the  Pacific.  In  Its  place  would  be  a  much 
more  general  study  to  be  made  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  by  a  national  water  commission 
yet  to  be  created.  That's  a  format  for  end- 
less delay. 

Finally,  by  eliminating  the  hydroelectric 
dams  In  favor  of  a  more  constricted  output 
of  steam-generated  power,  the  Udall  pro- 
gram removes  a  large  source  of  public  reve- 
nue that  would  have  underwritten  both  the 
Central  Arizona  project  works  and  at  least 
the  early  stages  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  de- 
velopment. The  Secretary  says  the  three 
Arizona  counties  that  stand  to  benefit  could 
pay  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

But  how  Is  the  larger  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced?    The  Secretary  doesn't  say. 

What  he  has  undercut  here  Is  an  Infinitely 
delicate  and  finely  balanced  compact  among 
the  seven  states  of  the  Colorado  River  water- 
shed. The  compact  ended  decades  of  un- 
productive feuding  between  California  and 
.Arizona,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  guarantee 
to  California  of  Interim  Ck)lorado  River  wa- 
ter and  the  prospect  of  fresh  water  from  the 
Northwest. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  Udall  plan  serves 
neither  California's  rock-bottom  needs  nor 
the  newfound  unity  among  the  Colorado 
Basin  states. 

Having  failed  to  secure  proper  leadership 
through  the  executive  branch  it  now  be- 
comes Important  for  the  seven  states  to  stick 
together,  for  Arizona  to  be  persuaded  of  the 
long-run  dangers  of  trying  to  go  It  alone,  and 
for  the  battle  for  a  rational  regional  water 
plan  to  be  pressed  harder  than  ever  In  Con- 
gress     The  campaign  that  has  been  going 
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badly  in  the  Interior  Department  can  still  be 
won  on  Capitol  HIU. 

[Prom  the  Tucson,   (Ariz.)   Citizen,  Feb.  7. 
'  1967) 

New  cap  Plan  Bajtles  State 
Gov    Jack    WUllams    expressed   bewUder- 
ment  last  week  when  he  was  advised  of  a 
drastlcaUy  revised   Central   Arl2ana  Project 
proposed  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

The  Arizona  governor  could  have  added 
that  he  was  stunned.  i:e.  as  were  most 
Arlzonans.  was  caught  completely  off  guard 
by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udalls  pro- 
posal which  reduces  the  seven-state  regional 
^  to  a  three-county  Arizona  plan.  Sen. 
Paul  Fannin  was  wise  to  caU  at  once  for  a 
meeting  of  Arizona's  congressional  delega- 
tion with  state  leaders. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  considered  a 
blockbuster  •2.1  billion  regional  water  plan 
to  develop  water  resources  In  the  lower  Colo- 
rado  River  Basin.  The  Central  Arizona 
Project  was  part  of  the  regional  plan.  So 
were  two  dams  on  the  Colorado  River, 
Hualapal  and  Marble  Canyon  dams. 

The  bill  made  more  progress  than  ever 
before,  but  It  stlU  died  In  committee.  Some 
of  the  seven  states,  including  Arizona,  vowed 
to  renew  the  quest  for  vital  water  in  the  90th 
Congress.  ^      ,    „ 

So  far  Arizona  and  two  other  states  have 
Introduced  bills  which  are  modified  versions 
of  the  last  session's  seven-state  regional  plan 
Arizona's,  for  instance,  whittled  the  bill 
down  by  eliminating  one  of  the  two  contro- 
versial dams  opposed  by  the  conservationist 
Sierra  Club. 

These  states  and  Congress  In  general  were 
caught  by  surprise  by  Secretary  Udall's  un- 
expected $719  million  scaled-down  plan. 
Reaction  generally  was  complete  bewilder- 
ment, but  among  Arizona  legislators  bewilder- 
ment slowly  has  turned  to  anger. 

Secretary  Udall's  plan,  if  translated  Into 
legislation,  means  that  Congress  wUl  enact 
legislation  which  would  Increase  costs  of 
water  users  and  real  property  taxpayers  In 
Just  three  counties  of  one  state. 

And.  this  Is  what  makes  Arlzonans  angry. 
If  the  CAP  Is  going  to  be  an  Arizona  affair 
only  why  is  this  a  matter  Just  for  Congress  to 
decide?  And  why  Is  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  Marble  Canyon  Dam,  which  woiUd  not 
spoil  the  Grand  Canyon  and  which  would 
help  finance  CAP? 

Certainly.  Arizona  Is  In  a  better  position 
than  Congress  to  determine  how  to  proceed 
with  a  project  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
entire  state,  not  Just  to  three  of  the  state's 
counties  as  Secretary  Udall's  plan  suggests. 

[From  the   Oakland    (Calif.)    Tribune,   Feb. 

7,  1967] 

Canyon  Fight 

When  he  announced  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  dropping  its  plans  for  building  two 
controversial  dams  In  the  Grand  Canycn 
area.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
denied  that  this  represented  capitulation  to 
conservationists  who  opposed  them. 

"This  is  not  a  big  victory  for  anyone," 
Udall  said.  "It's  a  victory  for  common 
sense."  ^      ,  . 

If  the  new  Colorado  River  development 
plan  represents  a  "common  sense"  approach, 
why  didn't  the  Administration  propose  It 
last  year? 

(Prom   the  Torrance    (Calif.).  8.  Bay  Dally 

Breeze,  Feb.  13,  1967] 

A  Rationing  of  Scarctty 

Dividing  scarcity  la  an  exercise  In  fuUUty, 

yet  this  la  what  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 

Udall  now  proposes  for  the  Colorado  River 

Basin. 

Three  years  ago  the  Secretary  endorsed  a 
sensible    regional    water    conservation    plan 
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that  included  a  guarantee  of  all  the  states- 
basic  rights  to  water. 

It  included  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
to  bring  water  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and 
lifted  sights  to  the  time  when  water  would 
have   to   be   Imported  into  the  basin  from 

other  sources.  

ImportaUon  of  water  studies  depend^  In 
a  large  part  on  funds  to  be  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  power  to  be  generated  at  propwwa 
Marble  and  Bridge  (Hualapal)  Canyon  Dams. 
Now  in  an  astonishing  reversal.  Mr.  Udall 
has  abandoned  this  imaginative  and  realistic 
regional  approach  In  favor  of  a  Central  Ari- 
zona plan  without  the  dams,  but  with  con- 
struction of  a  thermal  power  plant.  It  is  a 
retreat  from  pressure  opposing  the  two  dams 
in  the  name  of  "conservation." 

And  It  Is  a  plan  that  will  again  divide  the 
basin  into  sectionalism,  set  neighbor  state 
against  neighbor  state  In  a  fight  for  "water 
that  does  not  exist  and  put  the  Interior  De- 
partment  further  Into  thermal  generation, 
where  It  does  not  belong.  ^  ^  ,„  ^»,„ 
There  simply  Is  not  enough  water  In  ttie 
Colorado  basin  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  190,- 
000-square-mlle  area.  The  river  produces 
about  16.5  million  acre  feet  of  water  a  year. 
Demand  on  this  source  Is  about  17.8  million 

acre  feet.  .    ,„ 

Without  outside  sources  of  water,  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  would  di- 
rect 12  million  acre  feet  to  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  and  cut  California's  fundamental 
right  to  4.4  mlUlon  acre  feet  In  half.  It  Is  a 
plan  the  Golden  State  could  not  tolerate 

There  fortunately  Is  a  sensible  compromise 
between  the  original  plan  for  a  regional  pro- 
eram  and  the  unthinkable  extreme  of  Mr. 
Udall  It  is  in  the  measure  introduced  by 
Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia, patterned  after  a  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  last  year. 

It  would  reinstate  the  original  regional  ap- 
proach, but  construct  only  the  Hualapal  dam, 
80  8  miles  downstream  from  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  at  the  headwaters  of  Lalce 
Mead  As  a  concession  to  "conservationists 
Marble  Canyon  dam,  12.5  miles  above  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  would  be  eliminated.  Calif ornla  s 
basic  water  rights,  fundamental  in  any  plan, 
would  be  protected. 

It  Is  a  minimally  essential  plan  to  protect 
the  regional  approach  and  provide  long-range 
water  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  basin  that 
should  be  approved  by  Congress. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  LONG  SEARCH 
FOR  PEACE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Star 
of  Washineton,  DC.  on  March  5,  1967, 
entitled  "Politics  and  the  Long  Search 
for  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLmCS     AND     THE     LONG     SEARCH     KOR     PEACE 

The  past  week  produced  what  might  be 
called  two  confrontations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  first  one.  essentially  an  effort  by  the 
congressional  doves  to  move  In  on  the  shap- 
ing of  military  poUcy.  was  easily  crushed  by 
administration  forces.  In  fact.  If  one  does 
not  count  the  hours  of  windy  and  non- 
sensical oratory,  the  effort  never  got  off  the 
eround  The  second  came  In  the  form  or 
the  speech  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy^ 
His  speech  seems  to  have  made  no  Imprint 
on  the  President's  thinking,  but  as  to  this 
the  final  results  may  not  be  in. 

Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  supported 


by  Senator  Pulbrlght.  led  the  Initial  charge, 
liey   wanted   the   Senate,   In   voting   more 
money  for  the  conflict,  to  go  on  record  as 
caUlng  for  a  declaration  of  war  If  the  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  continues  or  U  our  troop 
commitment    In    Vietnam    goes    above    the 
500,000-man    mark.      The    Senate    was    not 
about  to  buy  this,  and  It  finaUy  "ettl^l  ^o' 
a  substitute  proposal  by  Senator  Mansfield 
which  amounts  to  little  more  than  stamping 
a  senatorial  O.K.  on  the  substance  of  what 
the  President  has  been  doing.     When  this 
fund  authorization  measure  got  over  to  the 
House  the  doves  tried  again.     A  Democrat 
Seorge  E.  Brown  Jr.,  of  Callforlnla.  offer«l 
an    amendment    proclaiming    It    to   be   the 
"sense   of  Congress"  that  none  of  the  au- 
thorized funds,  about  $4.6  bUUon.  be  used 
"to  carry  out  military  operation  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam."     This   was   defeated  by  a 
vote  of  372  to  18.  and  that  was  that. 

Since  the  Kennedy  effort,  which  had  been 
in  the  build-up  process  for  several  weeks  was 
m  the  form  of  a  speech,  no  congressional 
acUon  was  called  for  and  none  wastakeu. 
The  reaction  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  however,  was  prompt  and  em- 
phatic.   It  boiled  down  to  this:  Thank  you, 

but  we  are  not  Interested.  

The  New  Yorker  began  by  saying  ttist  the 
President  Is  entitled  to  "our  hopeful  sym- 
pathy, our  understanding  ^^  our  support 
L  the  search  for  peace."    He  added  Uiat    for 
years.  President  Johnson  has  dedicated  h  & 
energies  In  an  effort  to  achieve  an  bonorable 
neace  "     Senator  Kennedy  wants  to  help  the 
President  In  his  search,  and  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  own  de- 
sire for  peace.     At  the  same  time.  It  would 
be  naive  not  to  recognize  that  the  senator 
was  also  staking  out  for  himself  a  position 
in  this  search  for  peace  which  differs  In  sig- 
nificant respects  from  that  of  the  President. 
For  example,  after  the  warm  praise  of  the 
President's  dedicated  efforts.  Kennedy  said: 
••The  question  Is  whether  we  are  doing  every- 
thlne  possible  to  reach  that  goal"— a  peace- 
ful settlement.     Obviously,  the  New  Yorker  s 
position  Is  that  we,  and  this  means  the  Presi- 
dent, are  not  doing  all  that  is  possible.     How 
else  is  one  to  construe  this  Kennedy  remark. 
"Commenting    on    the    period    of    the    Neu 
Yeir'^  truce.  Prime  Minister  Wilson  said  that 
■one  single  simple  act  of  trust  could   have 
achieved   [peace  |'     We  can  and  should  per- 
form that  act." 

The  implication  here  is  that  our  govern- 
ment has  not  done  all  that  might  have  been 
done      But  the  British   Prime  Minister  was 
calling  for  an  act  of  trust  from  Hanol-not 
from  us.     Did  Senator  Kennedy  not  under- 
stand this?  ^„4.,„„, 
Well    so  much  for  such  personal  political 
image-making  as  Senator  Kennedy  may  have 
had  in  mind.     What  about  the  merits  of  the 
proposals  which  he  has  finally  put  on  the 
table?                                                        ^  .. 
The  speech  as  a  whole  and  the  Kennedy 
peace     plan     In     particular     are     notably 
Imprecise.  , 
For  one  thing,  the  senator  does  not  deal 
with  the  role  of  Peking  In  any  attempt  to 
end  the  Vietnamese  war.    There  are  thoM 
who  doubt  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  free  agent, 
who  think  that  he  Is  so  dependent  on  Rea 
China  for  military  help  that  he  could  not 
make  peace  If  he  wanted  to.     It  Is  strange 
that  Senator  Kennedy  did  not  see  fit  to  ex- 
plore this  aspect  of  the  problem  In  depth. 

He  seemed  to  bank  primarily  on  the  notion 
that  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln,  In  contrast  to 
North  Vietnamese  spokesmen.  Is  not  now 
calling  for  a  permanent  and  unconditional 
end  to  the  bombing  as  a  precondition  to  peace 
talks  and  is  saying  Instead  that  negotiations 
"would  begin"  If  we  simply  halt  the 
bombing. 

This  strikes  us  as  quite  a  free-wheeling 
interpretation  of  anything  that  Kosygln  has 
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said.  In  any  event,  what  reason  is  there  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Premier  can  speak 
irith  any  assurance  for  Hanoi?  It  Is  believed 
on  good  authority  that  when  Kosygln  was 
meeting  in  London  with  Wilson,  the  Russian 
leader  sent  a  message  to  Hanoi  urging  some 
reciprocal  gesture  In  response  to  our  peace 
overtures.  If  such  a  message  actually  was 
lent.  It  was  either  ignored  or  rejected  by 
B&nol. 

One  must  hope,  earnestly  hope,  that 
Kosygln  will  come  down  strongly  on  the  side 
of  peace  negotiations.  Perhaps  he  will.  But 
there  Is  nothing  that  we  know  of — unless 
something  new  and  firm  should  emerge  from 
0  Thant's  talk  with  Hanoi  representatives  in 
Burma — which  indicates  that  he  can  swing 
Hanoi  to  the  side  of  peace.  Nor  does  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  suggest  that  he  has  any  such 
information. 

In  this  situation  It  la  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  least,  that  any  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  embracing  the  Kennedy 
proposals.  In  brief,  these  are  that  we  should 
tialt  the  bombing  and  say  we  are  ready  to 
negotiate  within  the  week,  that  If  negotia- 
tions should  be  started  some  non-existent 
"international  group"  would  watch  to  see 
that  neither  side  acts  during  the  talks  to 
improve  Its  military  position,  and  that  If 
the  passage  of  "substantial  time"  and  events 
••prove"  that  our  adversaries  do  not  sin- 
cerely seek  a  negotiated  solution  but  are 
merely  stalling  we  can  then  "reexamine  our 
entire  military  strategy."  Senator  Kennedy 
evidently  thinks  little  harm  could  result 
from  trying  this.  General  Westmoreland,  our 
commander  In  Vietnam,  disagrees.  He  says 
that  any  pause  In  the  bombing  "will  cost 
many  additional  Uvea  and  probably  prolong 
the  conflict." 

President  Johnson  also  disagrees.  In  his 
letter  to  Senator  Jackson,  after  reviewing  the 
long  record  of  bad  faith  on  Hanoi's  part  and 
his  own  fruitless  efforts  to  settle  the  war. 
the  President  declared :  "But  right  now  I 
wish  friend  and  neutral  and  adversary  to 
tnow  that  we  shall  persist  with  our  opera- 
tions In  the  South — we  shall  persist  with  our 
operation  in  the  North — until  those  who 
launched  this  aggression  are  prepared  to 
move  seriously  to  reinstate  the  agreements 
|of  1954  and  19621  whose  violation  has 
brought  this  scourge  of  war  to  Southeast 
Asia." 

This,  we  believe.  Is  both  the  right  attitude 
and  the  only  one  which  holds  any  real 
promise  of  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

It  Is  possible,  If  there  is  no  early  change 
for  the  better  In  Vietnam,  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  hit  upon  a  formula  which  may  In 
time  bring  him  some  political  dividends.  But 
la  our  view  It  Is  a  formula  that  will  con- 
tribute nothing  whatever  to  a  Just  and 
honorable  settlement  of  the  war. 


talned"  If  law  officers  are  not  allowed  to  vise 
the  best  equipment  available  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

I  conclude,  as  you  did,  that  President 
Johnson  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  Is  receiving  phony  advice.  Nor  is 
the  President  alone.  Every  court  which 
seeks  out  excuses  to  free  a  criminal  whose 
"rights"  have  been  violated  mtist  face  that 
same  conclusion. 

E.  H. 

Sir:  As  a  Negro  businessman  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  I  am  very  much  concerned  with 
the  Increased  robbery  and  vandalism  of  stores 
and  banks,  etc.  It  has  come  to  a  point  where 
white  and  colored  merchants  are  leaving  the 
city  through  fear  and  lack  of  protection. 

There  Is  no  color  barrier  for  robbery  and 
vandalism.  If  this  increased  crime  Isn't 
stopped,  this  city  will  be  out  of  food  stores, 
drug  stores,  banks,  etc.  As  an  example,  the 
stores  that  are  closed  In  the  Kenllworth  area 
and  the  Anacostla  area  have  caused  hard- 
ships on  families  that  have  no  transporta- 
tion. They  have  to  pay  50  cents  to  ride  a  bus 
to  obtain  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  small  box  of 
aspirin.  This  should  be  something  to  think 
about. 

I  strongly  believe  parents  and  Community 
leaders  should  stress  the  importance  of  these 
establishments  as  an  asset  to  their  commu- 
nity. If  something  isn't  done  fast,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  will  be  a  ghost  town  for  busi- 
nesses. 

David  Brown. 


THE  WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letters 
to  the  editor  which  were  published  in 
the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
March  5,  1967,  all  of  which  refer  to  the 
war  on  crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
to  the  editor  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Letters  to  the  Editor:  the  War  on  Crime 

Sir:  I'd  like  to  see  more  Intelligent,  un- 
emotional thinking  such  as  your  editorial 
"Crippling  His  "War  on  Crime.'  " 

As  a  former  government  investigator  who 
never  used  a  "bug"  but  who  saw  the  filth 
and  fear  of  organized  crime  from  up  close, 
I  too  have  wondered  how  "Our  laws  (will) 
be  respected"  and  "Order    (will)    be  maln- 


Sra:  James  J.  Kllpatrick's  column,  "Judge 
Pine  Dissents  Once  More"  was  a  very  fine 
article  commenting  on  some  of  the  points 
made  by  Judge  Pine  in  the  Minority  Report. 

Mr.  Kllpatrick  quotes  Judge  Pine,  "I  have 
felt  that  one  of  the  immediate,  urgent  ways 
to  repress  crime  was  swift,  certain  and  Im- 
partial Justice.  My  experience  has  caused 
me  to  believe  that  once  wrongdoers  are  con- 
vinced that  the  law  Is  not  to  be  trifled  with 
and  that  they  will  be  called  to  account  for 
their  misdeeds,  crime   will   decrease." 

Mr.  Kllpatrick  opened  his  next  paragraph 
with  these  words,  "His  colleagues  did  not 
share  that  old-fashioned  view."  This  could 
leave  the  Impression  that  the  Judge  stood 
alone  In  his  views  and  this  was  not  the  case. 
I  have  serious  doubts  that  the  views  are  "old 
fashioned"  but  I  strongly  supported  them  In 
Commission   proceedings  and  still  do. 

I  repeatedly  expressed  In  Commission 
meetings  and  In  statements  elsewhere  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  swift,  firm,  and  yet 
Just  enforcement  of  the  law  with  less  atten- 
tion to  technicalities  which  seem  aimed 
primarily  at  protection  of  the  wrongdoer 
and  not  the  general  public.  I  am  proud  to 
have  participated  with  the  Judge  In  his 
Minority  Report  on  this  and  other  matters. 
Donald  S.  BrmNOEB. 
President,  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 

Sm:  Your  editorial  entitled  "Ammunition 
for  the  War  on  Crime"  was  a  welcome  ex- 
pression of  sound  Judgment  in  a  serious  and 
dangerous  situation. 

But  there  exists  great  objection  to,  and 
absolutely  no  Intention  of  treating  the 
"crime  cancer."  Itself,  and  excising  It  once 
and  for  all,  namely — by  prompt  and  ade- 
quate punishment  of  all  criminals. 

Instead,  precious  time  Is  again  being  lost 
In  various  proposed  "treatments"  or 
"studies"  Into  "why"  this  "crime  cancer" 
de\'eloped  and  how  to  create  a  climate  or 
conditions  In  which  there  will  be  no 
criminals. 

Marshall  F.  Ross,  Jr. 


night  to  concerts,  theater,  movies,  art  ex- 
hibits, classes,  club  or  visits.  Now  as  a 
widow  living  alone  in  an  apartment  (and 
there  are  thousands  of  us)  I  cower  behind 
triple-locked  door  and  locked  and  braced 
windows  night  after  night.  Great  Society 
Indeed!  I'd  settle  for  a  much  lesser 
adjective. 

E.  K.  DAT. 
Ablincton. 

Sir:  The  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  crime,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
and  the  National  Crime  Commission  find- 
ings presage  serious  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Congress  and  probable  enactment 
of  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  one  main  fail- 
ure that  permeates  these  documents.  They 
adopt  the  creed  that  most  crime  is  the  out- 
growth of  poverty,  slvims  and  ghettos,  unem- 
ployment, discrimination  and,  in  general, 
social  and  economic  deprivation.  Thus  they 
adopt  the  cult  of  personal  irrespoqe Ibllity : 
No  one  is  responsible  for  what  he  really  is 
and  does  or  for  his  criminal  behavior.  So- 
ciety is  the  culprit,  and  delinquencies  of  In- 
dividual's character  can  only  be  corrected  If 
society  reforms  Itself  and  conquers  (with 
money,  boards  and  commissions  I  the  social 
Ills  that  beset  us. 

I  might  suggest  that  basically  the  break- 
down in  law  and  order  may  be  attributed  to 
wrong-headed  public  policies,  including  ca- 
lamitous court  decisions;  to  a  soft-headed 
approach  toward,  and  grossly  Inefficient  han- 
dling of,  the  problems  of  the  apprehension 
and  punishment  of  criminals;  to  the  notion 
that  sympathy  should  be  shown  to  bad  men, 
rather  than  to  the  victims  of  their  depreda- 
tions; to  an  innate  hostility  toward,  and  defi- 
ance of,  the  police,  and  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  many  citizens  to  discharge  their  civic 
respKinslbllllles. 

The  time  Is  here  for  tough  action:  the  day 
has  gone  by  for  pampering  or  excusing  the 
criminal.  Innocent  victims  and  law-abiding 
citizens  must  be  protected:  or  else. 

Allen  C  Phelps. 


Sir:  1  was  reared  and  educated  In  the 
District,  and  lived  there  through  two  Wcwld 
Wars  when  every  room  was  Jammed  with  the 
military  and  civilians  from  everywhere. 
Even  then  I  was  never  afraid  to  go  out  at 


Sir:  You  printed  In  this  column,  recently, 
a  letter  In  which  the  statement  was  made 
that  "Poverty,  noneducatlon,  eveh  slums, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  crime."  This  state- 
ment is  preposterous,  and  even  more  so  as 
one  tries  to  think  it  through.  If  jxjverty, 
etc.,  have  nothing  to  do  with  crime,  why  does 
Harlem  have,  and  maintain,  year  after  year, 
a  higher  crime  rate  than  any  of  the  middle 
class  communities? 

Poverty  has  everything  to  do  with  crime, 
for  poverty  Is  synonymous  with  Inadequate 
housing,  broken  homes,  bad  schools,  and  wel- 
fare, all  of  which  compound  an  already  un- 
healthy situation.  Stronger  laws,  and  law 
enforcement  are  certainly  needed,  but  this 
cannot  be  an  end  to  the  crime  problem  In 
Itself. 

Bernette  Golden. 

Sir:  It  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  young 
punks  have  made  certain  areas  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  places  of  terror.  For  years  they 
have  known  that  anytime  they  were  caught 
by  the  police,  the  cry  of  "police  brutality" 
would  protect  them.  They  have  for  years 
openly  defied  the  policemen,  and  they  have 
received  the  support  of  the  courts  In  this. 

Instead  of  requiring  reasonable  care  of 
property  where  they  live,  many  tenants  are 
allowed  to  tear  up  the  places  where  they  live 
and  then  cry  for  sympathy.  A  case  in  point 
Is  the  public  housing  project  recently  re- 
ported and  pictured  In  your  paper.  These 
had  been  well  built  and  In  good  condition 
when  the  tenants  moved  In. 

Newspaper,  radio  and  television  editorials 
are  demanding  Increased  trash  and  garbage 
coUectioi. — now     that     burning     has     been 
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stopped  at  Kenllworth  Pictures  of  refuse 
clOKged  backyards  and  alleys  are  being  shown 
as  feeding  and  breeding  places  for  rats.  Why 
has  no  one  had  the  courage  to  say  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  people  themselves 
to  fceep  their  garbage  and  trash  In  covered 
cans  and  not  Just  throw  It  out-of-doors? 
Even  If  the  D.C.  Sanitation  Department  had 
dally  collections,  the  rits  would  still  multiply 
from  garbage  thrown  out  each  day. 

C.W.B. 
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IMPROVING  SLUM  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  on  March  5.  1967.  entitled 
"Improving  Slum  Schools." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Improving  Slum  Schools 

Federal  Education  Commissioner  Harold 
Howe's  refusal  to  endorse  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  plea  that  Congress  re- 
quire "racial  balance"  In  the  nation's  schools 
should  encourage  a  swift  legislative  burial 
for  thlB  ill-conceived  propo.'^al. 

No  doubt  Howe,  in  his  congressional  testi- 
mony the  other  day,  was  expressing  the  firm 
view  of  the  administration  on  the  subject, 
which  is  cause  for  gratification. 

The  significance  of  Howe's  testimony  was 
increased,  however,  by  the  fact  that  he  takes 
a  back  seat  to  no  one  as  an  advocate  of  edu- 
cational parks,  school  busing  and  other 
means  of  bringing  about  a  greater  racial 
balance  in  schools.  He  has  made  this  posi- 
tion abundantly  clear  in  the  past.  Indeed, 
he  tool:  pains  the  other  diy  to  let  Congress 
know  he  agreed  with  the  Civil  RighU  Com- 
mission view  that  to  provide  'quality  edu- 
cation one  must  provide  desegreg.ited  edu- 
cation." 

But  Howe  went  on  to  say  that  the  "practi- 
cal problems"  In  dealing  with  precise  per- 
centages is  "the  kind  of  issue  we  ought  to 
go  slow  on."  His  agency  could  not  support 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  proposal,  he 
said,  as  a  condition  of  federal  aid.  And  of 
course  he  Is  right. 

Having  made  this  point,  we  wish  that 
Howe  had  turned  more  forcefully  to  the  prac- 
tical alternative.  The  best  hope  of  over- 
coming the  severe  deficiencies  which  exist 
in  many  predominantly  Negro  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  the  slum  areas  of  cities,  Is  to 
concentrate  in  these  schools  drastically  im- 
proved teaching  programs,  the  best  teachers 
and  a  great  deal  more  money.  Lamenting 
racial  Imbalances  which  in  many  cases  are 
Impossible  to  change,  and  which  reflect  the 
whole  pattern  of  modern  urban  society,  will 
never  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARTICLE  "THE  EMBARRASSED 
AMERICAN"  EMPHASIZES  NEED 
OF  SENATE  RATIFICATION  OP 
HUMAN     RIGHTS     CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Korey  of  New  York  City  has  long 


been  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions. 

In  the  October  31,  1964.  issue  of  Sat- 
urday Review,  Mr.  Korey.  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Embarrassed  American," 
traced  the  long  and  tragic  route  of  U.S. 
abdication  of  international  human  rights 
leadership. 

The  passage  of  time  has  merely  served 
to  compound  the  record  of  American  em- 
barrassment. A  total  of  27  additional 
nations  have  ratified  the  four  Human 
Rights  Conventions  since  publication  of 
Mr  Korey's  article.  Where  then  55  na- 
tions had  ratified  the  Convention  on 
Slavery,  the  total  is  now  67.  Where  43 
nations  had  then  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion on  Political  Rights  of  Women,  the 
total  is  now  50.  Where  then  68  nations 
had  ratified  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor,  the  total  now  is  75.  In  addition, 
as  of  now  69  nations  have  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Genocide. 

By  way  of  contrast,  when  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  was  first  considered  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, a  total  of  only  five  nations  had 
ratified. 

Since  the  committee  first  started  its  de- 
liberations, the  amazing  number  of  64 
nations  have  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. But  the  United  States  stands 
conspicuous — not  for  our  leadership,  but 
for  our  absence.  The  Senate  has  let  the 
United  States  down  by  our  continuing 
failure  to  ratify  a  single  one  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Mr.  President,  William  Korey's  article 
"The  Embarrassed  American"  presents 
an  eloquent  and  persuasive  case  for  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Korey's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Review.  Oct.  31.  19641 
The  Embarrassed  American 
(By  William  Korey) 
Last  January  an  important  United  Nations 
i.r^an  was  the  scene  of  a  little-noticed  but 
significant  exchange  that  embarrassingly 
hired  a  vital  defect  in  America's  aspiration 
to  be  a  champion  of  International  human 
rights.  The  debate  in  the  U.N.  Subcommls- 
slon  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities  had  come  to  center 
on  the  need  to  establish  essential  interna- 
tional implementation  machinery  for  report- 
ing upon  and  eliminating  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination.  Not  uncharacteristically,  the 
Soviet  member  expressed  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  international 
machinery,  while  the  American  member  took 
the  lead  In  urging  "forceful  measures  of  Im- 
plement itlon." 

On  the  defensive  throughout  the  sharp 
debate,  the  Soviet  spokesman  finally  pointed 
out  "that  the  United  States  had  not  rati- 
fied the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  or 
the  Convention  on  Slavery." 

The  sviggestion  of  brazen  hyprocrisy  was 
clear  to  all.  With  an  obvious  air  of  discom- 
fort, the  American  replied  that  he  could  only 
"reprot,  of  course,  that  my  country  has  not 
ra+lfied  the  Convention  on  Genocide." 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  would 
it  be  the  last,  that  America's  failure  to  ratify 
international  human  rights  conventions 
would  be  flung  in  her  face.  And  yet  the  em- 
barrafsment  that  has  plagued  American  di- 


plomacy In  the  field  of  International  human 
rights  was  by  no  means  historically  Inevita- 
ble; indeed,  In  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  years  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  seemed  not  only  logical  but  indeed 
inexorable  that  the  United  States  would 
assert  leadership  in  creating  a  global  struc- 
ture of  human  rights. 

The  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  on 
an  international  scale  was  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  postwar  political  activity  and  diplom- 
acy. The  Nrremberg  Tribunal,  of  which  we 
were  a  major  aichltect,  was  dedicated  to  the 
thesis  that  men  had  an  unwritten  common 
set  of  standards  that  required  obedience,  and 
that  central  to  this  standard  was  the  respect 
for  human  dignity.  Parallel  to  the  trials  of 
those  charged  with  "crimes  against  human- 
ity" was  the  vigorous  action  of  the  American 
delegation  at  the  U.N.  to  elaborate,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  "international  bill  of  rights" 
composed  of  both  a  universal  declaration 
and  binding  covenants  on  human  rights  and, 
on  the  other,  an  effective  treaty  that  would 
brand  as  an  International  crime  "acts  com- 
mitted with  an  intent  to  destroy,  In  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group,  as  such." 

On  December  9,  1948,  the  General  Assem- 
bly voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  and  two  days  later  the 
United  States  appended  Its  signature.  The 
United  States  leadership  in  drafting  the  con- 
vention was  reflected  in  the  text  itself,  which 
was  formulated  in  terms  of  familiar  Anglo- 
American  legal  theory  and  couched  In  lan- 
guage of  traditional  American  common  law 
concepts.  Thus  the  convention  perserves  the 
principle  of  territorial  Jurisdiction  over  crim- 
inal acts.  Furthermore,  the  crucial  Article 
III  of  the  convention,  which  specifies  the 
acts  that  are  subject  to  punishment,  draws 
upon  the  language  of  common  law  crimes 
long  accepted  In  American  law.  Most  im- 
portant, it  was  the  United  States  that  in- 
sisted that  a  specific  intent  to  commit  geno- 
cide must  be  proved,  and  Article  11  explicitly 
states  that  the  act  must  be  coupled  with  a 
clearly  indicated  Intent  to  destroy  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group  before  It 
can  be  called  genocide. 

The  Genocide  Convention  constituted  a 
vital  cornerstone  in  the  structure  of  the  rule 
of  law.  As  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
Herbert  V.  Evatt,  then  noted.  "In  this  field 
relating  to  the  sacred  right  of  existence  or 
human  groups,  we  are  proclaiming  today  the 
supremacy  of  international  law  once  and  for 
all."  Deterrence  of  the  crime  was  to  be  the 
principal  object.  Experts  writing  In  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  observed:  "The  knowledge  that 
constitutionally  responsible  rulers,  public 
officials,  and  private  Individuals  are  equally 
susceptible  to  punishment  and  that  geno- 
cide is  not  to  be  considered  a  political  crime 
for  purposes  of  extradition,  might  well  swing 
the  weight  needed  to  deter  offenders  from 
their  Initial  step." 

For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  U.S.  ratification 
would  come  swiftly.  On  June  16.  1949.  Pres- 
ident Truman  transmitted  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  the  Senate,  asking  for  its  con- 
sent. A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  public  hearings  in 
January  and  February  1950,  during  which  an 
Administration  spokesman,  Deputy  Under- 
secretary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  testified  that 
ratification  was  necessary  to  "demonstrate  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  State< 
Is  determined  to  maintain  Its  moral  leader- 
ship in  international  affairs  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  International  law 
on  the  basis  of  human  Justice." 

In  May  1950  the  subcommittee  reported 
favorably  on  the  convention  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  some 
objections  from  segments  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  well  as  from  conservative  political 
forces,  the  subcommittee  recommended  that 
four  "understandings"  and  one  "declaration 
be  embodied  in  the  resolution  consenting  to 
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ratification.  One  "understanding"  (later 
termed  a  "reservation")  was  designed  to  clar- 
ify the  words  "in  whole  or  in  part"  In  the 
key  section  of  the  convention  defining  gen- 
ocide. Some  feared  that  a  single  lynching 
might  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  Into  play.  The  "understanding" 
explicitly  noted  that  the  genocldal  acts  must 
be  done  "in  such  manner  as  to  affect  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  group  concerned."  A 
second  "understanding"  aimed  at  meeting 
criticism  of  language  In  Article  II,  which 
included  In  the  definition  of  acts  of  genocide 
the  "causing  |of|  serious  .  .  .  mental  ,harm 
to  members  of  the  group."  The  subcommit- 
tee proposed  that  "mental  harm"  be  defined 
as  a  "permanent  physical  Injury  to  mental 
fa'-ulties."  The  third  "understanding"  took 
account  of  concern  registered  In  some  quar- 
ters that  the  phrase  "complicity  In  genocide" 
(one  of  the  acts  to  be  punished)  was  too 
vague.  The  subcommittee  defined  it  as  "par- 
ticipation before  and  after  the  facts  and  aid- 
ing and  abetting  In  the  commission  of  the 
crime  of  genocide,"  The  final  "understand- 
ing" was  minor. 

The  most  Important  clarification  was  de- 
signed to  meet  objections  that  the  treaty 
might  deleterlously  affect  federal-state  rela- 
tions by  sapping  the  authority  of  states 
on  criminal  matters.  The  proposed  "declara- 
tion" met  the  constltutlonEd  issue  by  noting 
that  the  Senate  considers  ratification  "to  be 
an  exercise  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
define  and  punish  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations,  expressly  conferred  by  Article  I, 
Section  8.  Clause  10,  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  .  .   ." 

But  even  these  clarifications — which  many 
thought  unnecessary  since  they  were  self- 
evident — failed  to  elicit  positive  action  by  the 
full  committee.  A  resurgent  natlvism,  ex- 
pressed In  the  McCarthy  movement,  was  al- 
ready in  full  swing,  developing  Into  a  power- 
ful force  that  in  turn  provided  sustenance 
and  support  to  those  who  felt  that  our  sov- 
ereignty might  be  undermined  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  legal  Instruments  it  was 
forging. 

The  newly  elected  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  and,  indeed, 
any  other  human  rights  convention.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  April  1953 
that  genocide  "could  better  be  reconsidered 
at  a  later  date,"  arguing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty.  But 
even  when  the  USSR  did  accede  to  it  in  1954, 
no  change  in  Dulles'  policy  was  forthcom- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  State  had  already  told 
the  Senate  that,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  global  human  rights,  the  Admin- 
istration favored  "methods  of  persuasion, 
example,  and  education  rather  than  formal 
undertakings."  such  as  U.N.  human  rights 
treaties.  The  Dulles  formulation  was  aimed 
at  depriving  the  influential  supporters  of 
Senator  John  Brlcker  of  a  major  argument  In 
their  efforts  to  restrict  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  the  President.  Bricker's  followers 
had  raised  an  alarm  over  possible  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  U.N.  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights. 

However,  the  disintegration  of  McCarthy- 
ism  as  an  effective  political  force  and  the 
collapse  of  Bricker's  efforts  did  not  prompt 
either  the  Administration  or  the  Senate  to 
take  any  step  in  reasserting  American  leader- 
ship in  the  human  rights  field.  What  has 
been  described  as  a  "lingering  Brlckeritls" 
appeared  to  Infect  the  body  politic  of  Ameri- 
can life  while  our  spiritual  credo  concerning 
the.dlgnity  of  man  remained  scarred. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Unlted'^Iationa  and 
its  specialized  agencies  moved  ahead,  usual- 
ly by  unanimous  vote,  In  drafting  conven- 
tions on.  particular  rights.  Among  these 
were:  the  status  of  refugees  (1951);  the  po- 
litical right*  of  women  (1953);  the  status  of 


stateless  persons  (1954);  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  Institutions  and 
practices  similar  to  slavery  (this  was  a  sup- 
plementary convention  adopted  In  1956); 
the  aboil Uon  of  forced  labor  (adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  In  1957) ; 
the  nationality  of  married  women  (1957); 
discrimination  In  employment  and  occupa- 
tion (by  ILO  in  1958);  dlscrlmipatlon  In 
education  (adopted  by  UNESCO  In  1960); 
the  reduction  of  statelessness  (1961);  and 
consent  to  marriage  and  minimum  age  of 
marriage  (1962). 

The  failure  to  ratify  any  of  these  conven- 
tions has  Inhibited  the  United  States  In 
contributing  to  the  creation  of  legal  norms 
in  the  human  rights  fields,  especially  those 
that  would  be  applicable  to  the  newly  es- 
tablished states  of  Africa.  It  Is  well  known 
that  these  states  consciously  model  their 
constitutions  upon  U.N.  instrvunents,  and 
the  absence  of  the  U.S.  among  the  ratiflers 
cannot  but  affect  their  attitude  to  these 
conventions.  Furthermore,  the  failure  to 
accede  to  U.N.  Conventions  has  precluded 
the  possibility  of  our  complaining  effectively 
about  the  implementation  of  any  conven- 
tion by  a  ratifying  power.  Only  those  who 
are  contracting  parties  to  cenventions  are 
in  a  position,  in  most  Instances,  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  violators  of  treaty  obligations  as- 
sumed by  an  acceding  state. 

Certainly  the  American  government  is  be- 
coming more  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  It  as  a  world  leader  by  its  ab- 
stinence In  ratifying  human  rights  conven- 
tions. Its  posture,  after  all,  is  determined 
not  only  by  military  might  and  industrial 
capacity,  but  also  by  its  moral  pronounce- 
ments on  freedom  and  equality.  At  a  time 
when  the  growing  number  of  human  rights 
issues  are  competing  for  world  attention. 
U.S.  leadership  Is  under  constant  scrutiny 
by  both  friend  and  foe  in  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  it  makes  commitments 
and  adheres  to  them  on  matters  Involving 
human  rights. 

Last  year  the  White  House  took  a  major 
step  forward  in  consonance  with  the  deep- 
ening awareness  of  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tween our  national  Interest  and  International 
conventions  on  human  rights.  On  July  22 
President  Kennedy  submitted  to  the  Senate 
three  human  rights  conventions:  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women,  already  ratified  by 
forty-three  countries;  the  supplementary 
convention  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  rati- 
fied by  fifty-five  countries;  and  the  ILO  con- 
vention on  the  abolition  of  forced  labor,  rati- 
fied by  sixty-eight  countries.  The  three  con- 
ventions that  were  chosen  for  submission 
were  the  least  likely  to  arouse  resistance  in 
the  Senate  on  constitutional  grounds.  None 
of  them  pose  any  problems  with  respect  to 
the  delicate  balance  of  federal-state  rela- 
tions. 

Yet  it  is  apparent  that  neither  the  present 
Administration  nor  its  supporters  In  the 
Senate  are  exerting  strong  pressures  In  be- 
half of  the  three  conventions.  Fourteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  conventions 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  Forelen  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and.  thus  far.  the  com- 
mittee has  not  even  bothered  to  schedule 
hearings  on  the  subject  or  to  appoint  a  sub- 
conunlttee  to  study  them. 

As  for  the  Genocide  Convention,  which 
has  now  been  ratified  by  sixty-seven  coun- 
tries, no  progress  at  all  has  been  evident. 
Althotigh  last  year  a  White  House  spokesman 
stated  that  "we  share  the  views  that 
prompted  President  Truman  to  urge  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  United  States  ratl- 
fic.Ttion."  no  Senator  could  claim  that  he 
was  being  pressed  on  this  issue  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Recently  courageous  voices  have  been 
raised  urging  that  we  "think  about  the  un- 
thinkable" and  that  we  shunt  aside  the 
myths  that  hinder  our  grasp  of  reality  and 


Impede  the  effective  articulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  Is  It  too  much  to  ask  of  these 
voices  that  they  apply  the  same  cour.age  In 
dealing  with  the  myths  surrounding  human 
rights  issues? 

Next  year.  1965,  will  be  celebrated  as  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year — the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  UJ*.  Charter.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  commemorating  the  year 
would  be  the  ratification  of  UJi.  human 
rights  treaties,  for  they  testify  to  the  co- 
operative forward  march  made  by  mankind 
in  establishing  the  rule  of  law  on  an  Inter- 
national scale.  The  U.N.  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  ICY  has  already  suggested  that 
member  states  be  asked  "to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  early  ratification"  of  these 
treaties.  Dare  we  think  about  the  "unthink- 
able" and  move  in  this  direction? 


CUTTING  GRANT-IN-AID  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  THE  STATES  UNDER 
THE  TABLE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  revealed  to  me  that  it  is  discon- 
tinuing during  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
practice  of  reallocation  of  funds  under 
many  of  the  principal  programs  linder 
its  jurisdiction.  In  the  past,  where  a 
State  had  not  used  all  the  money  allotted 
to  it  under  a  grant  program  in  health, 
education,  or  welfare,  the  money  not 
used  has  been  reallotted  to  the  other 
States  on  a  proportionate  basis. 

The  programs  affected  include  aging, 
the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  adult  basic  education,  library 
assistance,  chronic  diseases,  community 
health  practice  and  research,  dental 
services,  and  general  health. 

HEW  anticipates  that  some  $78  mil- 
lion of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  will  not  go  to  the  States  by 
virtue  of  its  suspending  this  reallotment 
procedure. 

This  new  HEW  policy  has  its  unfortu- 
nate aspects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
States  were  not  consulted  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  they  ever  informed 
once  the  policy  went  into  effect.  My 
own  State  of  New  York  is  particularly 
concerned  in  this  regard. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  did  not  consult 
uith  the  Congress  on  this  new  policy. 
The  authorizing  committees,  while  not 
mandating  reallotment,  nevertheless 
have  authorized  it  in  program  after 
program  with  the  view  that  this  authori- 
zation would  be  employed  as  It  has  in 
the  past. 

Third,  when  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates funds  for  use  in  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  program  it  is  our  intention 
that  the  funds  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
I  favor  at  least  giving  these  programs  the 
benefit  of  what  we  have  willed  to  spend. 

This  $78  million  cut  by  the  HEW  in 
appropriated  funds  going  to  the  States 
will  have  its  impact  on  ongoing  and  on 
future  plans.  Consultation  with  the 
States  and  with  the  Congress  is  most  as- 
suredly merited.  This  is  budget  cutting 
under  the  table.  If  programs  are  to  be 
cut  back,  all  concerned  in  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  In  our 
open  society  should  be  made  aware  of  it. 

One  final  observation,  Mr.  President. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
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and  Welfare  has  not  as  yet,  I  am  advised, 
formulated  its  policies  with  respect  to 
reallotment  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  fiscal 
year  1968,  which  begins  July  1.  1967.  I 
hope  that  the  Department,  in  reaching 
Its  (ieclslon,  will  operate  openly,  consult- 
ing with  and  Informing  both  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  and  the 
States,  rather  than  just  make  its  own 
unilateral  decisions,  and  deprive  the 
States  which  need  it,  like  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  of  the  reallocation  which 
has  been  traditional  with  the  operation 
of  the  Department.  The  situation  de- 
mands no  less  than  that. 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
S.  665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  665  >  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  militarj-  construction 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

SBC.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  89-501.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  m.lsfiile8, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  In  amounts  aa 
follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $533,100,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,784,300,- 
000;   for  the  Air  Force.  $1,303,000,000. 
Missiles 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $6,100,000;  for 
the  Navy,  $48,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$2,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $45,000,000. 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$62,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $4,200,000. 

TITLE    n— RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Ia  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  89- 
601,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
aa  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army,  $40,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$40,000,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $33,000,000:  and 

For  Defense  Agencies,  $22,000,000. 

TITLE  III — MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  establish  or  develop  military 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, aRpurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  in  connection 
with  military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  or 
In  support  of  such  activities,  in  the  total 
amount  as  follows : 


Department  of  the  Army,  $288,500,000; 

Department  of  the  Navy,  $140,000,000;  and 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $196,000,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) , 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255). 
and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  tempo- 
rarily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land 
( Including  temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  authorized  by  section 
301  shall  not  exceed:  Department  of  the 
Army,  $288,500,000;  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$140,000,000;  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$196,000,000.  or  a  total  of  $624,600,000. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  request  k  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon;  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


thoughtful  and  constructive  possible  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  time  of  rapid  change.  We  are 
no  longer  the  Nation  today  that  we  were 
two  decades  ago,  when  Congress  enacted 
the  Selective  Service  law. 

In  the  last  50  years  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  four  major  wars.  We  think  in 
military  terms  today  of  a  national  de- 
fense budget  of  more  than  $75  billion. 

Nevertheless  the  key  element  of  our 
national  security  is  the  citizen  soldier, 
the  young  American  who  must  bear  the 
burdens  of  defense  under  the  direction  of 
his  Government  as  interpreted  in  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  President  has  now  made  his  rec- 
ommendations on  the  revision  of  the 
draft  law.  He  proposes  that  it  be  ex- 
tended for  4  years.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  directed  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  fair  and  Impartial  system  of 
selection,  with  19-year-olds  to  be  drafted 
first. 

This  Is  a  vital  and  controversial  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
is  the  fairest  system  when  not  all  Amer- 
ican young  men  are  needed.  But  it  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  considered  and  de- 
cided by  Congress. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  not  decided 
details  as  to  what  is  the  wisest  course. 
But  I  respectfully  commend  the  Presi- 
dent   for    presenting    the    Congress    a 


RICHMOND    COMBINED 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1,  1967,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  facilities  of  a  thriving  business  ven- 
ture in  Centerville,  Ind.  This  firm. 
Richmond  Combined  Enterprises,  Inc., 
performs  mechanical  and  electronic  as- 
sembling, drilling,  packaging,  and  wir- 
ing, and  serves,  in  effect,  as  an  auxiliary 
labor  force  to  private  Industry.  Using 
only  handicapped  labor,  it  bids  on  con- 
tracts in  the  open  market,  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  true  competitive  spirit  of 
American  business. 

Richmond  Combined  Enterprises 
started  operations  in  1961  with  a  capital 
investment  of  only  $1,125.  In  its  first 
year,  gross  sales  totaled  $19,000.  Five 
years  later  sales  had  jumped  to 
$97,000 — a  fourfold  Increase.  This  re- 
markable record  was  achieved  without 
a  single  lost-time  accident  during  the  5- 
year  period. 

This  Horatio  Alger  success  story  is 
even  more  Impressive  in  light  of  Rich- 
mond Combined  Enterprises'  unique 
purpose.  Richmond  Combined  Enter- 
prises was  formed  to  provide  permanent 
employment  for  the  so-called  hard-core 
handicapped — men  and  women  who 
ordinarily  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  secure  employment  di- 
rectly in  private  Industry.  Richmond 
Combined  Enterprises'  success  should 
serve  as  a  showcase  and  inspiration  to 
all  of  us,  but  in  particular  to  those  em- 
ploy,prs  who  have  an  opportunity  but 
may  be  reluctant  to  hire  qualified  handi- 
capped workers. 

Despite  their  handicaps,  Richmond 
Combined  Enterprises  workers  have  e\1- 
denced.  In  the  words  of  Combined  En- 
terprises" president,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cleg- 
horn — 

A  fervent  desire  to  be  self-supporting  with- 
out special  privileges. 

Once  again  the  profit  motive  has  pro- 
duced socially  desirable  results. 

Spurred  on  by  its  early  successes. 
Richmond  Combined  Enterprises  has 
begun  a  training  program  looking  to- 
ward the  placement  of  Its  workers  in  pri- 
vate industry.  In  1966  10  Richmond 
Combined  Enterprises  graduates  were 
successfully  placed  and  three  already 
have  received  promotions.  Among  those 
handicapped  who  have  been  employed 
in  this  venture  are  persons  suffering  se- 
verely from  arthritis,  spinal  and  limb 
impairments,  deafness,  epilepsy,  heart 
trouble,  diabetes,  and  blindness. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  worthwhile 
contribution  which  many  handicapped 
persons  can  make  to  our  economy  as  well 
as  to  their  own  sustenance  and  well- 
being.  I  am  pleased  to  invite  attention 
to  this  successful  enterprise  and  to  com- 
mend those  who  are  directing  it  for  their 
initiative  and  resourcefulness.  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  Richmond  Combined  En- 
terprises. 
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COMMUNITY     IMPROVEMENTS     IN- 
SPIRED BY  CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
problems  of  urban  living  become  more 
and  more  complex,  the  effort  necessary  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of  the 
economy.  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  business 
(jedicated  to  community  development  is 
Cummins  Engine  Co.  The  achievements 
of  this  firm,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
its  civic-minded  president,  Mr.  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  should  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
Industrial  concerns.  Columbus,  Ind.,  has 
become  a  better  place  in  which  to  Uve 
because  of  Cummins'  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  community  life. 

As  a  direct  result  of  efforts  by  this 
industry  to  enhance  the  architectural 
beauty  of  schools,  public  buildings,  and 
churches,  the  citizens  of  Columbus  have 
received  many  lasting  benefits.  Civic 
pride  is  everywhere  evident.  And  es- 
thetics does  pay,  as  Columbus'  employers 
have  discovered:  employees  work  better 
under  improved  and  pleasant  worldng 
conditions.  Job  recruiting,  for  example, 
has  been  made  easier.  Prospective  em- 
ployees are  amazed  at  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  beauty  and  functionalism  that 
mark  the  Columbus  skyline. 

What  we  see  here  in  a  town  of  25,000, 
Mr.  President,  is  an  effort  by  farsighted 
Individuals,  aided  by  a  progressive  com- 
munity leadership,  to  deal  with  the  often 
neglected  problems  of  quality  living. 
And  it  has  been,  by  all  accounts,  a  very 
successful  effort.  One  such  account, 
praising  Mr.  Miller  and  his  dedication 
to  civic  betterment,  recently  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  appropriate  place 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Designing  Company:   Cummins  Lpres  Good 
Architects  to  Columbus,  Finds  It  Pays 

(By  Peter  H.  Prugh) 
Columbus,  Ind. — Several  blocks  from  this 
conununlty's  downtown  area,  a  low,  almost 
wlndowless  elementary  school  with  a  broad, 
•weeping  stairway  entrance  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  construction.  Nearby,  excavation 
has  been  completed  for  a  new  public  library, 
designed  by  I.  M.  Pel,  architect  for  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Library  at  Harvard.  Also  In  the 
area  is  a  large  modernistic  church  built  In 
1941  by  the  late  Ellel  and  Eero  Saarlnen. 
Eero,  the  architect  for  New  York's  CBS 
building  and  Washington's  Dulles  Airport,  is 
further  represented  here  by  a  bank  building 
on  the  town's  main  street  and  another  soar- 
ing church  finished  three  years  ago  on  the 
outslclrts. 

Five  other  new  school  buildings  by  dis- 
tinguished American  architects  dot  this  com- 
munity, and  plans  for  two  others  are  already 
under  way.  In  addition,  the  town  boasts  a 
handsonre  community  golf  course,  designed 
by  Robert  Trent  Jones,  with  an  elegantly 
modem   clubhouse. 

Small  Midwestern  county  seats  may  have 
many  virtues,  but  they  arent  usually  known 
for  significant  contemporary  architecture. 
What,  then,  are  schools,  churches,  banks  and 
other  buildings  by  some  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing architects  doing  In  this  southern  Indiana 
town  of  25,000? 


The  unusual  architectural  patrons  of  Co- 
lumbus are  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  large  mak- 
er of  heavy  duty  dlesel  engines,  and  J.  Irwin 
MlUer,  Cummins  chairman  and  a  member 
of  a  prominent  local  family  whose  consid- 
erable fortune  was  made  In  banking  and 
In  Cummins. 

Mr.  MUler,  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  and  his  family 
were  instrumental  In  getting  the  Saarinens 
to  design  two  churches  in  Columbus.  But 
the  burst  In  architectural  activity  here  main- 
ly dates  from  the  middle  1950s,  when  the 
Cummins  Foundation,  set  up  by  the  com- 
pany, made  an  offer  to  the  school  board  to 
pay  aU  architectural  fees  for  new  local  schools 
to  encourage  more  creative  building  designs; 
the  board  accepted.  Under  the  arrangement, 
the  school  board  selects  the  architect  from 
a  list  of  six  first-ranked  American  architects 
submitted  by  a  disinterested  panel  of  two 
architects.  No  architect  can  be  chosen  more 
than  once,  and  the  architect  Is  also  given 
responsibility  for  recommending  landscap- 
ing and  interior  furnishings  for  the  school. 

A   GIFT  TO  COLUMBUS 

More  recently,  the  foundation  has  broad- 
ened Its  offer  to  include  other  public  build- 
ings In  Columbus,  and  more  than  $800,000  has 
been  spent  for  architectural  fees  and  related 
costs  since  the  program  began.  In  addition. 
Cummins  Engine  itself  paid  for  the  18-hole 
golf  course  and  clubhouse  on  farmland  near 
Columbus  at  a  cost  of  81.5  mllUon,  then 
donated  it  to  the  community. 

Not  all  interest  in  Columbus  architecture 
has  been  centered  on  new  structures,  how- 
ever. The  Irwin  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  of 
which  Mr.  Miller  is  chairman,  is  pushing  a 
program  to  rehabilitate  the  rows  of  ornate, 
late  19th  century  buildings  that  line  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  towns  main  downtown 
thoroughfare,  in  conjunction  with  an  urban 
renewal  program. 

Mr.  Miller  conceived  of  the  school  archi- 
tectural fees  program  when  the  community's 
need  for  new  schools  became  painfully  obvi- 
ous In  the  1950s 

The  57-year-old  executive  Indicates  that 
the  fees  program  wasn't  merely  prompted  by 
civic  mlndedness.  The  town  needed  strong 
educational  facilities  and  an  interesting  liv- 
ing environment  to  attract  talented  manage- 
ment and  research  people  to  work  for  Cum- 
mins. "If  Columbus  isn't  an  above-average 
community,  we  can't  stay  here."  he  remarks. 
The  company  obviously  plans  to  stay.  A 
huge  $22  million  research  and  engineering  fa- 
ciatv.  designed  by  Chicago  architect  Harry 
Weese.  will  soon  be  completed.  The  company 
has  also  had  a  recent  large  Influx  of  young 
management  personnel. 

For  example,  when  Berton  J.  Goldstein, 
28.  came  to  Columbus  from  Atlanta  for  a 
Cummins  Job  Interview  last  year,  he  says  he 
expected  "to  see  a  factory  in  the  middle  of 
some  farms."  His  wife,  who  knows  some- 
thing about  architecture,  began  "overwhelm- 
ing me  with  names"  of  the  various  designers 
after  she  saw  the  buildings,  says  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, who's  now  in  charge  of  Cummins  prod- 
uct publicity.  An  executive  for  Arvln  Indus- 
tries Inc.,  another  large  local  company,  savs 
Arvln's  prospective  employes  are  usually 
shown  some  of  the  town's  architectural  land- 
marks as  part  of  Its  recruitment  program. 

The  new  buildings  have  met  with  consid- 
erable praise  from  art  critics.  The  magazine 
Architectural  Forum  notes  that  the  commu- 
nity "has  more  than  20  buildljigs  that  have 
Eckardt.  a  critic  for  the  Washington  Post, 
attracted  national  attention."  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt,  a  critic  for  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  that  the  new  buildings  have  "made 
this  still  rather  messy,  car-drowned  Mid- 
western city  .  .  .  into  a  showcase  of  the 
country's  most  handsomely  designed  modern 
schools,  churches  and  other  community 
buildings." 


Local  reaction  to  the  architecture  is  mixed, 
probably  partly  because  Cummins,  with 
about  8,000  employes  here,  cannot  help 
dominating  the  community  somewhat.  "I 
think  they  could  find  enough  good  archi- 
tects in  the  state  of  Indiana  without  going 
out  of  state  to  find  them."  says  Peter  Za- 
harakos.  an  operator  of  a  picturesque  Ice 
cream  and  soda  parlor  on  Washington  Street 
Some  of  the  new  schools  'go  to  excess."  he 
feels.  And  recently  county  officials  turned 
down  a  Ciunmins  Foundation  offer  to  pay 
the  architectural  fees  for  a  new  children's 
home.  Nevertheless,  residents  of  the  town 
proudly  escort  visitors  around  to  see  the 
various  buildings, 

Ralph  Neville,  principal  of  McDowell 
School,  designed  by  John  Carl  Warnecke  & 
Associates,  of  San  Francisco,  and  completed 
In  1960,  says  the  school  produces  a  "relaxed 
atmosphere"  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  school  Is  made  up  of  four  buildings  con- 
nected by  walkways,  and  features  wide  glass 
windows  and  numerous  peaked  roof  sections 
Since  the  building  was  finished,  the  sur- 
rounding low-Income  neighborhood  has  no- 
ticeably perked  up  through  rehabilitation 
and  some  new  construction. 

Clarence  Robblns,  superintendent  of  the 
Bartholomew  Consolidated  School  Corp., 
which  includfes  Columbus,  claims  that  the 
handsome  new  schools  help  attract  good 
teachers.  More  than  40%  of  the  teachers 
here  have  advanced  degrees  or  are  working  on 
them,  he  says.  Despite  some  complaints  by 
citizens,  he  says  the  buildings  haven't  proved 
overly  costly  to  build  or  maintain  An  ele- 
mentary school  completed  here  In  1963  un- 
der the  Cummins  program  cost  $15,48  a 
square  foot.  Mr.  Robblns  notes.  The  state 
a-erage  that  year  was  $15.44 

Behind  the  Cummins  program,  however.  Is 
a  long-range  view  of  the  importance  of  good, 
functional  architecture,  wliich  goes  far  be- 
yond buUdlng  costs  per  square  foot.  "Any- 
body who's  traveled  around  the  world  can 
see  how  long  buildings  can  last  If  they're 
really  done  well."  comments  Mr.  MlUer,  who 
feels"  that  American  architecture  is  now  In 
one  of  its  best  periods.  "But  mediocre  buUd- 
ings  have  short  lives.  It's  expensive  to  be 
mediocre." 

CHEAP  SCHOOLS,  LOW  STANDARDS 

It's  particularly  dangerous  to  build  shoddy 
schools,  he  says,  because  children  learn  not 
only  from  what  they  read  and  hear,  but  also 
from  what  they  see  around  them.  A  che^ 
school  building  that  "Just  tries  to  get  by" 
can  have  the  effect  of  producing  "cheap 
standards"  in  other  areas.  "You  can't  tell  a 
guy  In  OUT  dlesel  factory  you  want  accuracy 
to  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  Inch  If  he  works 
in  a  cheap  building  with  poor  lighting." 

Like  many  other  observers,  Mr.  Miller  is 
worried  about  the  seemingly  insoluble  prob- 
lems facing  many  of  America's  major  cities. 
Even  In  Columbus,  he  fears  that  the  town 
stUl  hasn't  adequately  prepared  for  its  fu- 
ture. "But  If  any  city  can  solve  its  problems, 
a  town  of  25,000  ought  to  be  able  to.  Here, 
there's  a  chance  to  make  a  difference," 

Those  who  feel  good  architecture  Is  an  un- 
necessary frill  should  take  a  look  at  Colum- 
bus, Although  the  town  stUl  has  its  share 
of  Jangling  signs,  ugly  buildings,  traffic  Jams 
and  other  problems,  the  new  architecture 
has  boosted  community  pride  and  created  an 
atmosphere  that  makes  citizens  concerned 
about  how  their  town  looks.  All  this  seems 
to  Illustrate  a  saying  of  Winston  Churchill's, 
which  Mr.  Miller  Is  fond  of  quoting:  "PUst 
we  shape  our  buildings,  then  our  buildings 
shape  us," 

IHE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  DIET 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  good  scientific  evidence  that, 
although  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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have  available  to  them  a  great  variety 
and  quantity  of  foodstuffs,  a  number  of 
people  lack  an  adequate  intake  of  vita- 
mins and  minerals  in  their  diet.  It  is 
well  known  that  even  overweight  persons 
may  lack  adequate  nutritional  balance 
because  certain  high  caloric  foods  may 
have  little  nutritional  value. 

In  recent  years  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  fortifying  food  with  the 
addition  of  minerals  and  vitamins  to 
make  up  a  part  of  those  nutrients  lost  in 
processing,  especially  in  such  staple 
items  as  flour  and  milk.  The  develop- 
ment of  values  for  certain  nutrients  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  has  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  guide  for  large-scale  food 
planning. 

In  addition  various  vitamin  and  min- 
eral supplements  have  been  developed 
and  made  available  to  the  public  in  a 
form  easy  to  purchase  and  consume  but 
entirely  separate  from  regular  foods. 
The  convenience  and  value  of  taking 
supplementary  minerals  and  vitamins  in 
the  form  of  tablets,  pills,  or  liquid  are 
obvious.  Some  controversy  has  arisen, 
however,  on  the  need,  extent,  or  kind  of 
regulation  which  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  should  impose  on  the 
labeling  which  the  packages  for  supple- 
mentary minerals  and  vitamins  must 
bear. 

Last  June  18  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration issued  regulations  which, 
among  other  things,  would  have  man- 
dated that  all  vitamin  and  mineral  sup- 
plements include  a  label  declaring  that 
the  foods  people  eat  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  that 
there  is  "no  scientific  basis  for  recom- 
mending routine  use  of  dietary  supple- 
ments" except  for  specific  medical  pur- 
poses. These  regulations,  which  have 
g->ne  into  effect  on  December  15  if  there 
had  been  no  opposition,  have  been  some- 
what revised  and  their  effective  date 
postponed  until  after  a  hearing  has  been 
held  to  permit  interested  parties  to 
testify. 

An  article  which  examines  aiid  com- 
ments on  this  whole  problem  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Compton,  president 
and  chief  executive  oflicer  of  Miles  Labo- 
ratories, Inc.,  and  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  November  22. 
1966.  In  order  that  other  Senators  may 
read  this  analysis,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wide  Malnutrition  in  UNrrro  States  Under- 
scores Improved  Diet  Need 

(By  W.  A.  Compton,  M.D..  president  and  chief 
executive  ofBcer,  MUes  Laboratories,  Inc. ) 
Anyone  with  enough  determination  to 
grope  through  the  confusion  obscuring  con- 
temporary American  dietary  habits  Is  bound 
to  stumble  over  a  paradox:  Despite  the  over- 
whelming abundance  of  food  In  this  country, 
m.iny  people  at  every  economic  level  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition. 

The  forms  taken  by  malnutrition  can  be 
surprising  too.  Superflclally,  one  wouldn't 
think  of  Inadequate  nutrition  In  connection 
with  the  overweight.  However,  It  Is  a  fact, 
according    to   leading    nutrition    authorities 


that  obesity  Is  the  commonest   instance  of 
malnutrition  among  Americans. 

WEIGHT   WITHOUT   BALANCE 

Obesity  may  be  due  to  an  overspeclallzed 
diet,  heavy  In  the  so-called  empty  calories 
from  foods  with  high  caloric,  but  little  or  no 
other,  nutritional  value,  such  as  alcoholic 
beverages.  Dally  vitamin  and  mineral  sup- 
plements have  been  Recommended  as  the 
simplest  way  of  ensuring  proper  nourishment 
for  the  obese  during  their  reducing  period 
when  they  must  consume  fewer  calories  every 
day  than  they  burn  up.  Once  they  have 
reached  desirable  body  weight,  however,  they 
must  then  learn  to  live  with  a  diet  which  Is 
In  nutritional  balance  with  their  needs. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  to  eat  enough  food 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  fall  to  get  all  the 
nutrients  needed  for  good  health.  Although 
we  should  select  enough  of  the  proper  foods 
that  provide  all  the  necessary  nutrients,  too 
many  of  us  do  not.  for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 
Teen-agers  who  live  on  french  fried  potatoes, 
pizzas,  candy  and  soft  drinks,  older  people 
who  have  lost  Interest  In  eating,  business- 
men who  rush  to  the  office  without  break- 
fast, members  of  ethnic  groups  whose  diets 
are  unbalanced  because  of  tradition,  and 
people  afflicted  with  a  sweet  tooth  all  risk 
malnutrition. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  essen- 
tial vitamins  and  minerals  are  lacking  In 
many  diets,  and  for  good  reason.  As  a 
group,  these  nutrients  are  found  abundantly 
in  some  foods,  but  In  small  quantities,  or 
not  at  all  in  others.  Moreover,  the  nutritive 
makeup  of  a  given  food  may  not  be  consist- 
ent, due  to  variations  used  in  so:d,  soil 
conditions,  cultivation  and  harvesting  and 
the  destructive  effects  of  storage,  processing 
and  cooking.  In  fact,  there  Is  still  a  great 
need  to  study  the  amount  of  various  nutri- 
ents actually  available  by  the  time  food 
reaches  the  table. 

Finally,  the  key  factor  is  the  Individual. 
What  does  he  select?  How  much  of  what  he 
selects  does  he  actually  eat?  How  efficiently 
does  h  s  system  utilize  what  he  eats?  And, 
does  what  he  eats  fulfill  his  needs? 

Con.  ronted  with  all  these  variables  the 
averajTj  person  connot  be  certain  that  he  is 
meeting  his  dietary  requirements  regularly. 

WHY    VrtAMINS,    MINERALS? 

The  ro'.e  of  vitamins  In  body  chemistry  Is 
complex  and  critical.  Vitamins  are  needed 
both  for  the  production  of  sufficient  enzyme 
materials  and  as  enzyme  helpers.  Some  vi- 
tamins are  essential  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  others  are  needed  for  the  proper 
use  of  our  food. 

The  body  does  not  produce  vitamins,  so 
they  must  be  taken  In  from  the  outside. 
Some  vitamins  can  be  stored  in  the  body  for 
subsequent  u.-'c;  others  cannot.  Ultimately, 
Inadequate  vitamin  Intake  can  lead  to  vita- 
min deficiency  which  may  cause  health 
problems  requiring  medical  diagnosis  and 
attention. 

Fortunately,  the  American  diet  has  im- 
proved so  greatly  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury that  certain  diseases  due  to  vitamin  de- 
ficiency— for  example,  pellagra — have  virtu- 
ally disappeared.  Others,  such  as  scurvy 
and  rickets,  still  do  occur  In  some  areas  of 
the  coiratry.  But  these  extreme  examples  of 
deficiency  only  point  up  the  far  more  com- 
mon situation  of  Inadequate  vitamin  intake 
of  a  milder  degree  which  may  be  disguised 
by  apparent  health  and  normal  body  weight. 

Minerals  also  function  in  enzyme  systems 
as  well  as  being  building  blocks  In  the 
body's  tissues,  for  example,  calcium  In  bone 
Iron  In  blood.  Mineral  deficiencies  are  not 
uncommon  among  otherwise  healthy  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

Anemia  due  to  lack  of  available  Iron  in  the 
die'.,  for  example,  is  the  most  conamon  de- 
ficiency disease  In  this  country.  Iron  balance 
Is  precarious  Indeed  for  infants,  growing  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  and  females  during  preg- 


nancy and  menstruation,  according  to  a  re- 
cent study  of  experts  In  Iron  metabolism. 
Some  authorities.  In  fact  say  that  Iron  sup- 
plementation should  be  mandatory  for  fe- 
males of  child-bearing  age. 

Other  studies  point  up  such  mineral  de- 
ficiencies as  evidenced  by  the  continued 
prevalence  of  goiter  due  to  low  iodine  con- 
tent of  soil  and  water  in  certain  geographic? 
areas. 

DIXT    OFTEN    INADEQUATE 

The  history  of  nutrition  Improvement  in 
the  United  States  by  means  of  food  fortifloa- 
tlon,  enrichment  and  finally  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplementation  has  been  marked 
by  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  nutri- 
tional expert*  that  there  Is  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  food  people  actually  eat  as  op- 
poeed  to  what  they  should  eat. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  only  adequate, 
and  that  sizable  segments  of  the  population 
were  either  deprived  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
or  even  ill  with  vitamin  deflclenciee. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  Ite  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  a 
food  enrichment  program  wae  developed. 
Pood  enrichment,  in  this  sense.  Involves  re- 
turning only  those  nutrients  to  a  food  that 
have  been  lost  in  processing. 

This  effort  was  directed  mainly  toward  cer- 
tain staple,  inexpensive,  high-caloric  food- 
stuffs (Chiefly  flour)  which  were  major  items 
in  the  diet  of  poor  people  Later,  some  foods 
were  "forUfled"  by  the  addition  of  nutrlente 
not  naturally  present  or  present  only  In  small 
quantities.  Thus,  for  example,  milk,  by  the 
addition  of  certain  vitamins,  has  been  made 
more  nearly  a  complete  food. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
established  values  for  certain  nutrients,  in- 
cluding vitamins  and  minerals,  designed  as  a 
guide  for  food  planning  for  large  populatlor. 
groups.  These  values  have  come  to  be  known 
as  "Recommended  Dietary  Allowances" 
(RDA's) , 

Another  milestone  In  nutritional  progress 
was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
cept of  supplementation;  supplements  supply 
the  dally  requirements  of  certain  vitamins 
and  or  minerals  In  a  convenient  form,  for 
example  a  pill,  powder,  tablet  or  liquid.  It 
suffers  from  none  of  the  variables  such  as 
are  Involved  In  getting  food  to  the  table.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  supplemont  Is  Independent  of 
foods  and.  therefore,  of  calories,  a  factor  o! 
major  importance  to  dieters.  Vitamin- 
mineral  supplements  are  not  magic  pills  or 
cure-alls,  but  they  can  and  do  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
nation. 

CONTROVERSY  DEVELOPS 

Like  any  other  historical  process,  the 
progress  of  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
mentation and  Its  acceptance  by  regulatory 
agencies,  the  medical  profession  and  tbe 
genral  public  does  not  proceed  without 
controversy. 

Currently,  scientlflc  experts,  medical 
groups,  another  government  agency,  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  and  its  trade  a»- 
soclations  have  taken  Issue  with  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration's  new  regulatlcnB 
regarding  supplements.  The  FDA  would  re- 
quire the  following  statement  on  the  label  ot 
vitamin-mineral  supplements: 

"Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat.  The 
Food  and  Nutritional  Council  recommends 
that  dietary  needs  be  satisfied  by  food*. 
Except  for  persons  with  special  medical 
needs,  there  is  no  scientlflc  basis  for  recom- 
mending routine  use  of  dietary  supplements." 

This  FDA  label  statement  has  been  based 
upon  the  false  premise  of  an  "average  Amer- 
ican diet,"  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total 
foodstuffs  consumed  In  this  country  by  the 
total  population.  Such  an  "average"  diet 
does  not  exist.  Is  not  practical,  nor  would  it 
be  acceptable.    With  more  fi^dom  of  choice 
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than  in  any  other  country,  Americans  as  a 
»hole  do  not  understand,  much  less  con- 
form to,  the  rules  of  good  nutrition. 

The  RDA's  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  are  clearly  a  recognition  by  the  scien- 
tlflc community  of  the  need  for  adequate 
rttamin  and  mineral  Intake.  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  the  FDA  has  not  and  certainly 
could  not  challenge  the  need — and  In  its 
Regulations  has  actually  adopted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  RDA  requirements.  In  this 
respect,  the  current  controversy  then  Is  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  grouyd  of  whether  the 
consumer  can  practically  and  does  in  fact 
obtain  his  n»ces«ary  intake  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  from  his  diet,  and,  equally  neces- 
sary, whether  he  can  be  certain  or  can  bfr 
Msured  by  others  that  this  is  so  on  a  day 
in  and  day  out  basis. 

FDA    LABEL    MISLEADING 

Dr,  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  Director  of  Columbia 
nnlversity'rInsUtute  of  NutrlUonal  Sciences 
a  Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil—Food  and  Nutrition  Board's  Committee 
on  aecommended  Dietary  Allowances,  has 
called  the  label  statement  "objectionable  and 
misleading,"  a  viewpoint  shared  by  most 
nutritional  and  medical  authorities  as  well 
as  gome  government  officials. 

George  Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture said  that  the  statement  Is  Inac- 
curate, adding,  "It  will  give  the  consumer 
a  false  sense  of  security  that,  regardless  of 
his  food  habits,  he  will  have  an  adequate 
diet." 

He  further  cites  the  most  recent  nation- 
wide survey  indicating  that  "48  per  cent  of 
households  have  diets  that  do  not  fully 
meet  the  NAS-NRC  recommended  dietary 
allowances  In  one  or  more  nutrients." 

At  stake  In  this  controversy  are  the  results 
of  long  years  of  research  devoted  to  Improv- 
ing American  health.  The  FDA  stand  that 
•vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abimdant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat" 
confuses  what  we  might  eat  with  what  we 
do  eat.  It  is  vital  to  the  public  interest 
that  this  error  does  not  reverse  the  paln- 
stalclng  progress  made  in  nutritional  Insur- 
ance through  supplementation  with  vlta- 
mln-mlneral  preparations. 

Supplements  are  insurance  against  inade- 
quate consumption  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. It  would  be  ideal  to  pinpoint  supple- 
mentation to  those  Individuals  who  specifl- 
cally  need  it — and  then  only  at  the  time 
when  the  need  exists — this  is  neither  prac- 
tical nor  economical.  To  accomplish  such 
a  program,  dietary  histories,  clinical  exam- 
inations, and  biochemical  tests  would  have 
V)  be  run  on  every  man,  woman  and  child — 
not  once  but  every  time  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable change  In  menu  or  conditions.  The 
surest  and  least  expensive  alternative  is  sim- 
ply the  use  of  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ments every  day.  Any  opponent  of  this 
concept  must  be  prepared  to  propose  an 
alternative  which  is  superior — none  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Supplementation  may  be  a  forerunner  of 
broader  nutritional  progress  for  the  entire 
world.  MalthuB'  dire  predictions  about 
world  p>optilatlon  outrunning  the  food  sup- 
ply are  liable  to  be  confirmed  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
many  people  may  have  to  obtain  their  total 
nutrition  in  forms  unlike  foods  as  we  know 
them  today. 

However  unappetizing  a  prospect  this  may 
be.  Its  rationale  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
present-day  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
mentation— supplying  necessary  nutrients  In 
a  reliable,  economical,  available  form  to  peo- 
ple who  want  them. 


migration  Reform  Act  which  Congress 
passed  in  1965,  statistics  recently  released 
by  the  Department  of  State  show  that 
immigration  from  all  over  the  world  has 
been  more  evenly  distributed  than  under 
the  old  immigration  law. 

These  figures  show  that  34.7  percent 
of  all  quota  immigrants  came  from 
northern  Europe,  32.5  percent  from 
southern  Europe,  and  19,9  percent  from 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Undoubtedly,  the  new  law  has  con- 
siderably eased  the  heavy  backlog  of  im- 
migrants coming  from  the  extremely 
oversubscribed  areas  of  the  world — 
southern  Europe,  and  the  Asia-Paciflc 
area. 

I  am  tremendously  encouraged  by  all 
of  this  evidence  indicating  the  unmis- 
takable progress  we  are  making  to  cut 
the  backlog  and  correct  the  gross  in- 
equities of  our  past  immigration  policies, 
as  we  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  historic  Immigration  Reform  Act. 

Among  the  key  provisions  of  that  law 
were:  First,  the  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional origins  system  and  the  Asia-Pacific 
Triangle,  which  were  harshly  racially  dis- 
criminatory;  and  second,  allowing  the  re- 
allocation of  a  pool  of  unused  quota  num- 
bers from  undersubscribed  countries — 
mainly  from  Western  Europe — to  nations 
having  huge  backlogs  of  persons  wishing 
to  immigrate  to  the  United  States — 
largely  in  southern  Europe  and  Asia- 
Pacific  areas. 

Although  the  Immigration  Reform  Act 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.    PONG,     Mr.    President,    after    1 
year  of  experience  under  the  historic  Im- 


did  not  become  effective  until  December 
1,  1965,  figures  released  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Visa  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Bureau  of  Consular  Af- 
fairs show  that  immigration  from  the 
Asia-Pacific  area  increased  from  3.536 
in  fiscal  year  1965 — July  1,  1964-June 
30,  1965— to  25,115  in  fiscal  1966 — JiUy 
1,  1965-June  30,  1966. 

The  fiscal  1966  figure  of  25.115  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  counts  only  quota 
immigrants  and  does  not  include  non- 
quota immigrants,  immediate  relatives, 
and  other  adjustments. 

When  these  nonqtiota  numbers  are 
added  to  the  quota  figures,  another  as- 
pect of  the  dramatic  impact  of  the  new 
law  may  be  seen.  These  overall  totals 
show  that  thousands  of  families  were 
reunited  last  year  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  new  law. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  ad- 
mitted in  fiscal  1986.  including  quota  eus 
well  as  nonquota  numbers,  was  311,356 — 
129,797  quota  immigrants,  and  181,386 
nonquota.  This  compares  with  287,679 
in  fiscal  1965 — 102,892  quota,  and  184,- 
787  nonquota. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  table  I  of  the  Visa  Office  re- 
port, showing  immigrant  visas  issued,  ad- 
justments of  status,  and  refugees  ad- 
mitted or  adjusted,  for  fiscal  years  1962- 
66,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


T  \BLK  I. —  Immigrant  visas  issued,  adjustments  of  status,  and  refugees  admitted  or  adjusted, 

fiscal  years  1962-66 


1961' 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966- 

1  mtnlETdnt  total 

278.  SS4 

291,936 

277.  R84 

287,679 

811  3fi6 

<^ii(*ta 

95, 149 

103,846 

106.381 

102,  892 

'  129, 970 

Visas  issued 

.\iijustnieiit.s ' 

89,464 
5,685 

9S.  162 

5,6H4 

99,727 
6,654 

95,  425 
7,467 

108,086 
14  684 

Rofupees  ' 

7  2(Xi 

Notiqiiola  * 

183,735 

188,060 

171,303 

184.787 

181  386 

'  Discrepancy  of  17^  between  this  taWe  and  table  X. 

'  Adjustments  of  status:  Aliens  who  entered  the  Vnited  Plates  as  nonimniiprants  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, have  their  status  adjusteii  to  that  of  a  permanent  resident.  Such  an  alien  does  not  obtain  an  Immlirrant 
visa  from  a  consular  officer  but  is  accorded  permanent  resident  status  at  the  discretion  ol  the  Attorney  General  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  an  immigrant  visa  numticr. 

•  Refugees:  Conditional  entries  and  adjustments  of  status  provided  in  sec.  203i  a)  (7i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality  .\ct. 

*  Nonquota:  Including  symbol  "  K"  visas  Issued  pursuant  to  special  public  laws. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  these  total  figures,  seven  coun- 
tries, which  formerly  had  relatively 
small  quotas,  showed  significant  in- 
creases in  1966  admissions — quota  and 
nonquota — from  1965,  as  follows: 

1965  1966 

Greece    3,303  14.586 

It.ilv 12,520  38,427 

Portugal    2,277  15.802 

China     4.773  21,285 

India    668  3,179 

Philippines 3.208  9.981 

When  nonquota  is  added  to  quota  for 
the  Asia-Pacific  area,  the  figure  is  38,373 
for  fiscal  1966. 

These  large  increases  reflect  only  the 
very  large  backlogs  which  developed  for 
intending  immigrsmts  from  southern 
Europe  and  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific — 
particularly  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific — 
because  under  the  old  law,  Asia-Pacific 


quotas  were  infinitesimal  compared  to 
those  of  other  areas. 

It  is  expected  that  next  year,  when 
these  backlogs  are  cleared  up,  immigra- 
tion from  southern  Europe  and  the  Asi- 
Pacific  area  will  level  o£f . 

The  Asia-Pacific  share  of  the  total 
worldwide  figure  of  the  129,797  quota  im- 
migrants who  entered  the  country  was 
19.9  percent,  or  about  one-fifth.  Under 
the  old  law,  quota  immigration  from 
the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  was  limited  to 
2.390,  or  about  1.53  percent  of  the  total. 

I  should  note  that  persons  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  descent  make  up  a  mere 
62/100  percent  of  America's  total  popula- 
tion, or  about  1,100,000,  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census. 

Europe,  of  course,  es  in  the  past,  con- 
tinues to  contribute  the  largest  bulk  of 
immigration  to  this  country.  The  Euro- 
pean total  of   102,732  is  79  percent,  or 
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nearly  four-fifths,  of  all  immigration  to 
the  United  States. 

Altogether,  including  nonquota,  there 
were   120,584   Immigrants  from  Europe. 

Immigration  from  northern  Europe- 
including  such  nations  as  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  and  the  Scandina^an 
countries— totaled  45,099  out  of  HS^ej. 
leaving  74,388  numbers  to  be  allocated  to 
the  pool  Thus,  northern  Europe's  share 
of  the  worldwide  total  was  34.7  percent, 
more  than  a  third.  .       ,       .,        *„ 

Southern  European  immigration  to- 
taled 42,259—32.5  percent  of  the  world- 
wide total,  nearly  one-third.  These  im- 
migrants came  from  countries  such  as 
Italy  20,000  quota,  4,967  nonquota; 
Greece.  6,583  quota,  2,336  nonquota;  Por- 
tugal. 7.383  qu<jta,  1.634  nonquota:  and 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary.  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Spain. 

Huge  backlogs  also  plagued  these 
southern  European  nations,  so  that  they 
drew  heavily  from  the  pool  of  unused 
quota  numbers— 31,960  numbers. 

According  to  the  State  Department 
figures,  of  the  25,115  quota  immigrants 
from  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  3.217  were 
drawn  from  quotas  under  the  old  law. 
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and  21,844  were  from  the  pool  of  unused 
quota  numbers.  . 

The  largest  groups  of  Asia-Pacillc 
quota  immigrants  came  from  four  na- 
tions and  the  South  Pacific,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

First  Immigrants  from  China  to- 
taled 12,821,  with  100  quota  numbers 
and  12.721  from  the  pool — about  half  of 
the  Asia-Pacific  total. 

Second  Immigrants  from  the  Phil- 
ippines U)taled  3.186.  with  100  quota 
numbers  and  3.086  from  the  pool— about 
13  percent  of  the  Asia-Pacific  total. 

Third.  Immigrants  from  India  totaled 
2  071,  with  100  quota  nimibers  and  1.971 
from  the  pool— about  8  percent  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  total. 

Fourth.  Immigrants  frtMoa  Japan  to- 
taled 786.  with  185  quota  numbers  and 
601  from  the  pool— about  3  percent  of 
the  Asia-Pacific  total. 

Fifth.  Immigrants  from  the  South 
Pacific  totaled  685.  with  475  quota  num- 
bers and  210  from  the  pool— about  2.7 
percent  of  the  Asia-Pacific  total. 

According  to  State  Department  fig- 
ures, the  allowable  quota  for  Europe  was 
149.472,  but  only  69.677  of  these  num- 


bers were  used.  The  remaining  79,795 
was  allocated  to  the  pool,  from  which 
mainly  southern  Europeans  drew  33,055. 

Total  immigration  from  Europe  was 
102.732  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  quota  for  Africa  was  4,274,  of 
which  only  1.156  was  used;  3.118  went 
into  the  pool,  from  which  was  drawn 

712. 

African  Immigration  totaled  1,868. 

Worldwide,  of  a  total  of  158,411  annual 
allowable  quota  imder  the  law,  129,797 
immigrants  were  admitted  in  fiscal  year 
1966;  74,186  visas  were  issued  to  author- 
ized areas,  and  84,225  imused  numbers 
were  placed  in  a  pool — out  of  which 
55,611  quota  visas  were  Issued  to  over- 
subscribed ares«. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsuiimous  con- 
sent that  table  X  of  the  Visa  Office 
report,  showing  the  use  of  Immigrant 
visa  numbers  by  country  or  area  of  birth 
or  quota  chargeability  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.BU=  X.-Use  of  immigrant  visa  numbers  jby  country  or  area  of  birth  or  ,uoia  chargeahiUty) ,  fiscal  year  1966 


Cjuota  area 


EUROPE 

Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Ciechoslovakla.-- 

Dandg,  free  city  of 

Denmark 

Qreenland 


Total - 

Estonia 

Finland 


France - 

French  Guiana 

Guadeloupe  — - — 

Martinique 

Reunion 

Comoro  Islands 

French  PoljTiesia-   

French  Somaliland --- 

French  Somaliland  and  Antarctic 

territory 

New  Caledonia - -■- 

St.  Pierre  and  Mlquelon 
Wallls  and  Futuna  Islands 
New  Hebrides 


Total - 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland 

Aden --- 

Antigua 

Bahamas — 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland - -- 

Bermuda - 

Brltisa  Uulaiia.- 

British  Honduras 

British  Solomon  Islands 

British  Virgin  Islands 

Bnmel.  .     

Caj-man  Islands 

Dominica 

Falkland  Islands 

FIJI  Islands 

Gambia 

Gibraltar -..-v- 

OUbert  and  EUtoe  lalands 

Grenada 

Hong  Kone 

Maldive  Islands 

Mauritius 

Montserrat 


Quota  area 


Great    Britain    and    North    Ire 
land — Continued 


Pltcalm  Islands..- -  -■■ 

St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Angullla 

St.  Helena 

St.  Lucia - - 

St.  Vincent 

Seychelles 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Swaziland - 

Turks  and  Calcos  Islands 

Zaniibar --- 


Total. 


Greece ,    

Hungary 

Iceland-    

Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia — 

Liechtenstein.. 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg--- 

Malta     - 

Monaco 


Netherlands 

Netherlands  Antilles 
Surinam 


Total.. 


Norway. 
Poland. - 


Portugal — 

Angola 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Macao---  -  

Moiamblque  

Portuguese  Guinea 
Portuguese  India 
Portuguese  Timor 
Principe  and  Sao  Tome 


Total. 
Rumania... 
San  Marino. 


Spain.-- 

Fernando  Po... 

Ifnl 

Rio  Mnnl 

Spanish  Sahara. 

Total-- 

Sweden.  - — 

Swl  tier  land. 
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Table  X.- — Use  of  immigrant  visa  numbers  {by  coun 

ry  or  area  of  birlh  or  quota  chargeahiUty ) 

,  fiscal 

year  1966 — Continued 

.\nnual 
quota 

Quota  nunilicrs 

Pool 
numbers 

u.'-'ed 

Total 

numbers 

used  > 

tjuota  area 

Annual 

Quota  numbers 

I 
1 

Pool          Total 

guotii  area 

Used 

1,669 
942 

Not 
used 

quota 

fsed 

Not 
used 

numbers 
used 

numbers 
used  ' 

2,697 
942 

1.028 

61 
1,951 

1,730 
2,893 

Kenva.  .  

100 

100 
10(1 
100 
100 
100 

loo 

100 
100 
149 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
IOO 
100 

80 

58 
68 

4 
4 

3 

100 

99 

4 

16 
5 

I* 

65 
18 
2 

79 

16 
100 

38 

20 

42 
32 
9t^ 
96 
100 
97 

'ioo 

50 
93 
96 
84 
95 

93 

35 
82 
96 

,  21 

'  84 

"ioo 

62 

80 

Yugoslavia 

Liberia   - 

4 

149,  472 

89,677 

79,795 

33,055 

102,  732 

Malapasy  Republic.- 

4 

AJ3LA 

100 
100 
68 
100 
100 
10(1 
1(K) 
UK) 

lus 

UIO 
100 
2W 
1(X) 
1(10 
10(1 
18.'^ 
IOO 
100 
KXI 
1110 
loo 
400 
100 
100 
100 

100 

KJO 
100 
100 
100 
225 
100 
100 

26 

26 
fi8 

ioo 
11 

74 
100 
105 

la) 

100 
2(KI 
lOfi 
UK) 
100 
18.5 
100 
IOO 

1 

H 
100 
176 

5 

Kill 
100 
IW 

100 

92 
225 
100 

87 

74 
74 

26 
26 

08 

Mali                                       

Mauritania                        ~-     

3 

\Torocco               .  ..  

104 

204 

i«4a-l*nrifl('  2 

Xiper                    -- 

100 

"'h9' 
26 

Niperla                     --     . 

W 

Burma 

81 

181 
11 

74 
12,82! 

ia5 

242 

2,071 

2.51 

368 

507 

44(1 

786 

182 

540 

1 

8 

286 

177 

Rwanda                             .   - 

1 

Seiiepa^ -.. 

Pierrft  T.eone 

4 

Ceylon - - 

16 

12,721 

Somali  Republic.  - _ 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

South  West  Africa 

Pudan 

5 

09 

109 

99 

92 

224 

100 

9.5 

93 
8 

13 

142 
1.971 

51 
26* 
407 
340 
601 

62 
440 

1 

India 

6S 

Indonesia - 

Tanganyika - - 

Topo                           -              

18 

3 

IfftO               .        . -. 

Tunisia         -- 

24 
485 

103 

IC 

T  nitt'ii  Arab  Republic.- -.. 

585 

Jordan 

Kors^ - 

Zambia 

38 

Africsn  tTcl 

186 

1 

4,274 

1,1.56 

3,118 

712 

1,868 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Lebanon — 

Ma)BV!^la 

35 

47 

35 
47 

Nepal     

Paki-'^tan  ._     .   .  

190 

532 
3,  «>(i 

5 

290 

632 

3.  l'>6 

7 

176 

93 

682 

101 

87 

35 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  '                     .  . 

47 

{             North  .^.merlcan  total. -- 

PbilippuiedB.. 

82 

82 

82 

Baudi  .Aj-al«- _. 

Syria T- - 

76 

I 

467 

I 

orEAMA 

\UJ^tralla 

IOO 

— ' 

156 

Turkey 

25e 

Yenien 

Cooo^  Islands 

3.883 

2,796 

1,087 

21,634 

24, 430 

100 
IOO 
100 

100 

1 

"     100 
99 

156 

256 

AFfilCA 

574 
100 
151 

100 
100 
100 
100 
IOO 
100 
100 
100 
1110 
10(1 

123 
4 
. 

15 

64 

1 
74 

] 

451 
96 

151 
99 

100 

100 
85 

100 
36 
99 
26 

lai 

99 

■    123 

4 

1 

Nauru 

Algeria-- - 

Burundi 

Ctmeroon 

Central  African  Republic.-. 

1 

N*w  Zealand 

Cook  Island? - 

Total  .- - 

Pacific  Islands - 

Tonga,  Kingdom  of- _ 

Western  Samoa 

Oceania  total 

100 

11 

111 

Congo  (Hraiiavllle)- 

Congo  ( Kinshasa) - 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 



" is 

64 

1 

74 

1 

100 
100 
100 
HiCi 

100 
100 

90 

7S 

4 

22 

11 
43 

111 
143 

96 

78 

Gabon. - - 

700 

j         475 

225 

210 

685 

(irand  total      .   - 

Ivory  (  oast 

1,'*,411 

74. 186 

»84,225 

5,5.611 

129.797 

I  The  total  amount  of  visa  numbers  used  necessarily  differs  from  the  total  volume  of 
visas  Issued  since  the  latter  Include  unused  Issued  visas  from  which  the  numV>ers  n  ere 
recaptured  In  accordance  with  sec.  206  of  the  act. 

l<5uotas  abolished  on  Dec.  1,  1965,  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law  88-236. 


•  Numbers  transferred  to  the  quota  for  China  upon  the  at)olition  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
trlanple  provisions  under  Public  Law  89-236. 

*  This  total  constitutes  the  immigration  pool  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
m&ny  thousands  of  cases  in  which  Im- 
migrants benefited  under  the  new  law 
are  the  following : 

A  native  of  Poland,  admitted  to  this 
country  as  a  displaced  person  and  then 
naturalized,  finally  located  his  parents — 
who  were  living  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  new  act  permits  parents  of  citizens 
to  be  admitted  without  any  numerical 
restriction,  and  their  visa  applications 
wer|  quickly  approved. 

A  native  of  C^ilna  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  and  saw  his  brother  for 
the  first  time  in  42  years.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Hong  Kong  and  faced  a  long  wait 
for  a  quota  number.  But  since  the  new 
law  provides  that  unused  quota  numbers 
from  other  countries  will  be  reassigned  to 
those  with  long  waiting  lists,  he  got  one. 

A  skilled  electrical  engineer,  working 
on  research  projects  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  faced  an  uncertain  future. 
He  was  from  Korea,  the  quota  of  which 
was  very  oversubscribed.  The  new  law 
enabled  him  to  become  a  permanent 
resident,  because  he  had  a  profession 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  had  de- 


termined to  be  in  short  supply — In  other 
words,  he  would  not  be  filling  a  job  which 
an  American  would  have  had. 

A  physician  from  Lebanon  had  per- 
formed noted  heart  surgery  and  research 
since  coming  here  in  1959.  Because  the 
old  quota  for  Lebanon  was  filled,  he  could 
not  become  a  permanent  resident — until 
the  new  law  went  into  effect  in  December 
1965. 

A  physicist  from  Italy  now  at  work  in  a 
satellite  tracking  project,  and  a  doctor 
from  Japan  who  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  and  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
eat,  were  also  permitted  to  stay  in  the 
country  under  the  new  law. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  been  the 
great  pilot  demonstration  of  the  most 
influential  principles  and  ideals  in  his- 
tory. The  American  philosophy  of  the 
Inherent  equality  of  all  men,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  is  an 
ideal  worthy  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  am  overjoyed  that  at  long  last.  In  our 
immigration  policies  and  laws,  we  are 
living  up  to  that  Ideal,  and  that  all  the 
world  can  continue  to  look  to  America  as 
the  bastion  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 


A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
Senator  Robertson,  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
went  to  San  Francisco  to  address  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  While  at 
that  meeting,  he  spoke  first  at  the  na- 
tional bank  division  on  October  24,  and 
then  at  the  second  general  convention 
session  on  October  26. 

Senator  Roberston  was  introduced  to 
the  American  Bankers  Association  Gen- 
eral Convention  Session  by  Mr.  Archie 
K.  Davis,  Immediate  past  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  It  was  a  privilege  for  Mr.  Davis  to 
present  Senator  Robertson  to  this  dis- 
tinguished group,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  make  available  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country  the  tributes  to  Senator 
Robertson  and  Senator  Robertson's  re- 
marks. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  made  at  the  national 
bank  division  meeting  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  October  24  and 
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the  remarks  made  at  the  second  general 
convention  session  on  October  26  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BECOCNmoN    or    Senator    A.    Willis    Rob- 
ertson,    During     the     Second     General 

Convention    Session    or    the    American 

Bankers  Association,  October  26.  1966,  by 

Past  President  Archie  K.  Davis 

Mr.  Davis:  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  this 
convention  draws  to  a  close,  It  Is  our  high 
privilege  to  welcome  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  American.  By  any  standard  of  meas- 
urement, our  honored  guest  has  led  a  re- 
markably successful  life. 

He  iB  now  completing  60  years  of  continu- 
ous public  service.  He  has  served  seven  years 
In  the  Virginia  State  Senate,  four  years  as 
Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Rockbridge 
County,  six  years  In  the  Governor's  Cabinet 
of  the  Commonwealth,  fourteen  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  twenty  years  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Virginia. 

He  has  served  in  Congrass  longer  than  any 
other  Virginian  In  the  history  of  that  great 
Commonwealth  save  and  except  for  Howard 
Smith. 

Our  honored  guest  today  has  never  been 
repudiated  on  a  single  issue  in  his  native 
state.  In  his  remarkably  long  career  of  pub- 
lic service,  he  has  achieved  great  distinction 
In  the  field  of  taxation,  trade  and, banking. 

In  the  House  he  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing champions  of  the  whole  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  He  co-authored  and  assisted 
m  the  preparation  of  twelve  tax  bills  Includ- 
ing those  bills  which  financed  our  partici- 
pation In  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957.  In  my 
Judgment  and  in  the  Judgment  of  many,  this 
Is  the  greatest  single  piece  of  banking  legis- 
lation In  this  century,  except  perhaps  for  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  by  our  dls- 
Ungulshed  Senator's  associate  from  Virginia. 

He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  since  1959.  I  think 
It  Is  a  matter  of  documented  evidence  that 
since  that  date  not  one  single  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  favorably  by  his  commit- 
tee has  been  repudiated  by  the  Senate,  nor 
has  there  been  a  major  revision  of  a  single 
bill  reported  out  by  that  committee. 

He  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  In  the  Senate 
and  IB  Acting  Chairm*n  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

The  accomplishments  and  the  euceeeees 
of  this  distinguished  citizen,  aa  great  as  they 
have  been,  are  not  necessarily  the  true  mark 
of  the  man  but  rather  In  my  Judgment  the 
real  man  Is  to  be  found  In  his  deeply  rell- 
gloui  background.  In  his  rare  sense  of  duty 
and  obligation  and  In  his  genuine  dedication 
to  public  service,  and  In  his  continuing  and 
endless  pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  a  true  pa- 
triot. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  a  public  servant 
for  fifty  years  constantly  exposed  to  the  glare 
of  publicity,  accountable  always  to  the  peo- 
ple, constantly  involved  In  the  legislative 
process  which,  as  you  well  know,  requires 
that  delicate  balance  between  political  prag- 
matism and  principle  without  the  sacrifice 
of  principle. 

There  has  never  been  a  question  about 
where  this  public  servant  stsinds.  There  has 
never  been  a  question  about  his  courage 
under  fire,  nor  of  his  determination  la  pur- 
suit of  worthy  goals  and  of  the  inanner  In 
which  he  handles  power  with  true  humility. 

These  arc  the  mjirks  of  a  great  man  and  of 
a  good  man  and  of  a  man  of  character.  I 
feel  that  It  Is  oolncldentally  appropriate  that 
I  should  have  thU  privilege  today  of  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  Virginian.  You  see.  we 
In  North  OaroUna  have  been  nurtured  in  the 


art  of  paying  tribute  for  nigh,  well  now  over 
300  years. 

Of  late  some  of  my  banker  friends  In  Vir- 
ginia have  felt  that  I  was  drifting  away  from 
a  proper  position  of  deference  to  my  friends 
in  the  state  Just  to  the  north.  I  think  that 
Is  the  only  explanation  for  their  unprece- 
dented support  of  my  candidacy  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
about  two  years  ago. 

They  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  travel  the  country,  that  he  must 
see  and  that  he  must  learn  from  observa- 
tion. 

May  I  say  I  have  traveled;  may  I  say  I 
have  learned;  and  now  I  can  say  that  I  do 
know  that  the  oldest,  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  In  America  was  at 
Jamestown.  Virginia,  that  the  Father  of 
Texas  was  none  other  than  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin of  Virginia,  and  when  that  great  state 
became  Involved  with  Mexico  to  the  South, 
It  was  none  other  than  a  Virginian.  Sam 
Houston  of  the  Senator's  own  county.  Rock- 
bridge County  who  came  to  their  rescue  In 
the  great  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

I  know  It  was  George  Rogers  Clark  of  Al- 
bemarle, Virginia  who  was  the  great  defender 
of  Kentucky  and  the  conquerer  of  the  North-^ 
west.  I  know  for  Instance  that  James  R\im- 
sey  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  operate  a 
steamboat  successfully.  It  was  not  Robert 
Fulton  of  New  York. 

I  know  that  It  was  Lewis  and  Clark,  also 
of  Albemarle  County,  also  of  Virginia,  who 
explored  the  Great  Northwest.  They  were 
the  first  white  men  to  see  and  explore  the 
great  state  of  Idaho.  I  know  that  the  first 
white  man  to  be  burled  In  the  soil  of  Iowa 
was  Sergeant  Floyd  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  He  was  attached.  Senator,  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

I  know  that  Daniel  Boone  who  was  born 
and  raised  within  fifteen  miles  of  my  home 
In  the  great  state  of  North  Carolina  was  a 
North  Carolinian,  but  I  have  now  been  to 
Fort  Defiance,  Missouri.  That  Is  where  his 
mortal  remains  rest.  That  was  the  site  of 
his  last  home  and  the  historic  marker  says 
of  Daniel  Boone  that  he  spent  practically  all 
of  his  life,  without  mention  of  North  Caro- 
lina, he  spent  practically  all  of  his  life  In 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  and  that  the 
historic  objects  and  artifacts  and  furniture 
In  his  home  which  Is  restored  and  preserved 
there  in  Port  Defiance  came  from  his  ances- 
tral home  In  Virginia. 

Then  only  two  months  ago  I  learned  that 
In  order  to  acquire  a  bride,  he  had  to  go  to 
Plncastle.  Virginia,  In  order  to  get  his  mar- 
riage license.  Senator. 

I  now  know  If  there  were  to  be  three 
future  Presidents  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged In  a  battle  on  American  soil  It  had  to 
be  In  Virginia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  Just  about 
eleven  miles  north  of  Salem,  Virginia, 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  and 
there  participating  In  the  battle  were  Ruth- 
erford B  Hayes.  James  A.  Garfield  and  Wil- 
liam McKlnley — all  future  Presidents  of 
these  United  States. 

Now.  Senator.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
Indulging  In  these  historic  thoughts  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  might  make  a  confea- 
slon,  If  I  may  say,  to  purify  my  soul  so  that 
I  may  pay  proper  tribute  to  a  great  Vir- 
ginian and  at  the  same  time  explain  why. 
Senator,  we  continue  to  hold  onto  twenty 
square  miles  of  territory  that  He  Just  above 
the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes  that 
divides  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  from 
North  Carolina. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  piece  of  land 
has  been  under  dispute  and  under  litiga- 
tion for  300  years.  Only  In  January  of  1965 
as  recently  the  Oovemor  of  Virginia  and 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  named  the 
8th  Joint  Commission  hopefully  to  see  If 
they  ooUld  resolve   that  dispute. 

I  would   only  say  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
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ments  I  have  made  about  the  great  history 
of  Virginia  that.  Senator,  that  Is  North  Car. 
oUna's  chief  claim  to  lame.  North  Carolina 
owns  twenty  square  miles  of  the  sacred  sou 
of  Virginia,  and  we  don't  aim  to  release  It. 

Senator,  will  you  Join  me  here. 

[The  audience  aroee  and  applauded.] 

Senator,  on  behalf  of  your  many  friends 
In  The  American  Bankers  Association  and 
friends  all  over  this  nation  It  Is  a  rare  per- 
sonal privilege  for  me  to  present  to  you  this 
tray  as  a  token  of  our  commendation  and 
of  our  love  and  our  aflectlon  for  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  Virginian  and  a  great 
American,  and  on  this  tray  Is  Inscribed  the 
following: 

"To  the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  Chairman.  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  In  recognition 
of  his  thirty-four  consecutive  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  nation  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  and  in  tribute 
to  his  profound  and  courageous  advocacy  ol 
sound  financial  legislation,  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  Banking  Community  at  the  92n(J 
Annual  Convention  of  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  San  Francisco.  California, 
October  28.  1966." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson. 

[Applause] 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  A.  WILLIS  ROBEHT- 
BON.  V.B.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
VIRGINIA,  CHAIRMAN,  BANKING  AND  CWRRENCT 
COMMITTEE 

Senator  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Former  President,  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  This  Is  a  happy 
moment  In  my  life. 

Think  of  a  mountaineer  who  has  lived  In 
the  shadows  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  all 
of  his  life,  who  thought  a  bank  was  a  large 
Institution  K  It  had  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
Being  given  the  tribute  of  the  bankers  ol 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  as  having 
made  some  contribution  to  the  banks  In  the 
billion  dollar  class  as  weU  as  to  those  in  the 
thousand  dollar  class,  I  shall  always  treasure 
the  memory  of  the  twenty  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  work  for  and  with  you. 

I  feel  I  can  say  with  Kipling: 

"I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  your  salt 
I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine 
That  death  shall  die  once  beside 
The  lives  you  lived  have  been  mine."  ^ 

If  I  have  been  able  to  learn  anything  about 
Use  principles  of  banking,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  opinion  the  type  of  honesty 
we  need  in  the  small  country  banks  is  the 
type  we  need  in  the  big  city  banks.  The  type 
of  soimd  money  we  need  in  the  country  banks 
Is  the  type  that  all  bankers  need. 

And  the  private  enterprise  that  has  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  have  the  only 
free  banking  systeta  In  the  entire  world- 
think  of  that — the  only  really  free  banking 
system  In  the  world — Is  needed  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  as  well  as  In  our  country  areas. 

I  have  no  words  to  adequately  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  more  than  kind 
and  generous  and  fiatterlng  introduction 
that  has  been  given  to  me  to  this  fine  au- 
dience. I  can  assure  my  friend  Archie  we 
appreciate    North    Carolina    more    than   he 

We  know  that  while  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  there  was  a  settle- 
ment down  at  Madeo.  The  Indians  wiped 
It  out  and  all  we  have  left  of  that  memory  la 
a  Scuppernung  Virginia  Dare  Wine  named  , 
for  the  first  little  white  girl  born  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  we  are  proud  of  George  Wash- 
ington. As  Archie  said,  Virginia  has  sent 
some  really  great  men  to  Texas — it  is  a  great 
state — Austin — Sam  Houston. 

Well,  we  couldn't  let  Texas  claim  Wash- 
ington.    Tou   know   this   fellow   from  East 


Texas  says  Washington's  father  used  to  live 
in  East  Texas  and  he  went  out  in  his  back- 
yard one  day  and  he  found  somebody  had 
chopped  on  his  cherry  tree.  He  called  little 
George  and  said,  "George,  did  you  chop  on 
my  cherry  tree?" 
He  said,  "Pop,  you  know  I  can't  tell  a  lie. 

Pop  said,  "George,  if  you  can't  tell  a  lie. 
Texas  is  no  place  for  us;  we  will  move  to 
Virginia." 

(Laughter  and  applause] 

But.  oh.  how  we  have  cherished  this  neigh- 
bor of  North  Carolina.  They  have  not  un- 
derstood us  when  somebody  down  there  is 
speaking  of  South  Carolina  on  one  side  and 
Virgi.nia  on  the  other  side.  "North  Carolina 
is  the  valley  of  humiUty  between  two  moun- 
tains of  conceit." 

Well.  I  hope  we  don't  feel  that  way.  Of 
course,  about  Virginia,  it  may  be  like  the 
old  m.in  in  Mississippi  told  Senator  Stennls, 
he  said.  "Senator,  I  am  going  to  write  a  fair 
and  Impartial  history  of  the  war  between  the 
states — from  the  southern  viewpoint." 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  I  hope  we  are  not  proud  of  what  we 
are  not  entitled  to  be  proud  of.  Some  people 
think  this  old  man  from  Virginia  was  not 
unduly  proud  of  his  folks  when  he  went  to 
the  Baptist  bishop  and  the  Baptist  preacher 
read  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  like  the 
lamps  of  the  ten  Virginians  who  went  forth 
to  fete  the  bridegroom,  and  five  of  them  wise 
and  five  of  them  were  foolish. 

■Would  you  be  good  enough  to  recapitu- 
late" the  Virginian  asked.  The  preacher 
replied — "That  number  was  ten  from  Virginia 
who  went  forth  to  fete  the  bridegroom — five 
were  wise  and  five  foolish." 

He  said,  "Brother,  the  scripture  lesson 
doesn't  sound  familiar.  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I  question  anything  in  the  Good  Book, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  percentage  of  foolish 
Virginians  was  too  high." 

North  Carolina  followed  Washington  In 
battle  and  it  was  the  battle  of  Cowpens  and 
Guilford  and  under  Morgaifln  the  long  drives 
that  drove  the  British  under  Cornwallls  un- 
der that  peninsula  at  Yorktown  where  they 
expected  to  rendezvous  at  the  French  fleet 
and  that  is  where  Washington  won  his  vic- 
tory. 

He  won  a  victory  for  us  on  land.  He  was 
a  moving  spirit  for  the  adoption  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  greatest  instrument  ever  struck  off 
by  the  hand  of  man.  He  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  be  pilot  of  our  ship  of  state  when 
It  was  launched  upon  the  troubles  of  inter- 
national waters  of  International  conflict  and 
he  gave  us  some  good  advice  and  we  have 
deliberately  ignored  his  advice. 

He  said,  "Don't  become  entangled  in  the 
wars  of  other  nations." 

My  goodness  alive,  I  went  over  to  Europe 
in  1949  to  Investigate  the  Marshall  Plan. 
I  came  back  and  said  it  was  Just  being 
wasted,  we  ought  to  cut  It  a  billion  dollars 
and  end  it  in  two  more  years.  They  cut  it 
a  billion  dollars  and  in  two  more  years  they 
changed  the  name  and  it  went  bigger  and 
better  from  there  on. 

Now  we  are  committed,  as  the  first  great 
speaker  said  this  morning,  to  a  war  and  we 
don't  know  where  the  end  is  or  how  we  are 
going  to  get  out. 

Now.  in  that  war,  it  is  like  this  little 
chiorch  out  in  Virginia  where  the  preacher 
from  the  city  came  out  to  preach  and  some- 
body yelled  "Fire  I"  And  they  started  out 
the  windows  and  door.  There  was  a  curtain 
behind  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  thought 
he  would  make  it  a  leisurely  exit  out  the 
back  door  and  found  a  blank  wall.  He  said, 
"Dammit,  there  is  no  back  door  in  this 
church." 

We  can  either  lay  down  and  play  de%d 
or  fight  our  way  out  of  Vietnam.  We  have 
325,000  men  there — 3,000  a  month — it  is  cost- 
ing us  two  billion  dollars  a  month  and  it 
win  go  up  another  billion  dollars. 

Now.  the  first  speaker  said  we  ought  to 
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either  cut  down  our  spending  or  Increase  our 
taxes  or  do  both  If  we  are  going  to  finance 
this  war.  Make  no  mistake,  they  gave  us 
an  estimate  of  expenditures  early  in  the  year 
of  $115  billion,  700  mUllon. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  said  we  cut  It  $650 
million.  I  think  It  would  be  nearer  to  say 
we  cut  It  about  $400  million,  but  we  added 
back-door  financing  that  ■totaled  about  $3 
billion. 

The  July  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  was  that  the  revenue  would  be 
$111  billion.  The  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  last  month  said 
$116  billion  and  they  tell  me  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  now 
estimating  perhaps  $118  billion.  And  still 
we  don't  have  a  balanced  budget. 

As  one  speaker  said,  last  year  was  our 
biggest  year  before  we  got  into  all  of  this 
war  spending  and  we  didn't  balance  the 
budget  then.  We  had  ten  years  of  pros- 
perity. If  you  don't  balance  the  budget 
In  your  period  of  great  prosperity,  when 
will  you?     An  Echo  answers,  "Never." 

Tlie  first  speaker,  head  of  the  biggest 
business  organization  in  the  world,  head  of 
a  great  oil  company,  he  said,  "We  ought  to 
increase  taxes  or  cut  expenditures  or  do 
both." 

The  exponents  of  the  great  society  say 
we  ought  to  Increase  spending  and  decrease 
taxes.  My  friends  from  Florida,  particularly 
Henry  Coleman,  will  tell  you,  If  you  ask 
them,  this  story  he  likes  to  tell  and  I  prom- 
ised I  would  tell  It  to  you  for  his  benefit. 

It  has  barnacles,  but  I  will  tell  it  anyway. 
This  elderly  preacher  was  preaching,  "God 
created  heaven  and  earth  and  grass  grew 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  God  said. 
'Let  there  be  light.'  And  there  was  light. 
And  God  created  the  seas,  the  land,  the  trees, 
the  flower.,,  the  birds  and  bees,  Fhrubs,  but 
God  was  not  satisfied  and  he  wanted  a  man. 
So  God  created  Adam,  the  first  man  and 
made  him  out  of  mud  and  set  him  up  against 
the  fense  to  dry." 

At  that  point,  a  false  friend  from  the  rear 
said,  "Walt  a  minute,  parson,  did  you  say 
Adam  was  the  first  man?" 

He  said,  "Yes.  brother,  that  is  ■what  the 
Good  Book  says  and  that  God  created  him 
out  of  mud  and  set  him  up  against  the 
fence  to  dry.  that  Is  what  God  did. 

The  false  friend  said,  "Parson,  who  created 
the  fence?" 

The  preacher  said,  "Brother,  them  is  the 
kind  of  questions  that  hurt  religion." 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is 
going  to  be  to  this  Infiatlonary  problem,  but 
I  am  telling  you  that  we  are  definitely 
headed  for  expenditures  of  $10  billion  next 
year  above  anticipated  revenue  even  on  the 
most  optimistic  basis. 

Now,  Mr.  Wright  said.  If  we  don't  take 
corrective  measures  we  will  have  harmful 
Infiation  that  may  be  followed  by  a  reces- 
sion. So  I  told  a  great  audience  here  of  the 
national  bank  Division  Monday  afternoon 
that  I  hope  we  don't  have  any  such  recee- 
.slon.  I  know  If  one  comes  In  an  election 
year  they  will  knock  the  bung  hole  out  of 
the  Treasury  before  they  let  It  happen  and  I 
told  the  bankers  that  If  we  do  let  inflation 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  headache  afterwards  that 
would  be  called  a  recession,  I  wanted  the 
bankers  to  be  as  brave  as  the  old  soldier  from 
Georgia  who  was  serving  under  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox when  they  were  blown  up  by  a  mine. 
He  was  telling  his  grandchildren  about  it, 
and  he  said 

"Boys,  when  we  were  blown  way  up  In  the 
air  we  passed  our  captain  coming  down  and 
he  hollered  to  us,  'Rally  boys,  as  soon  as  you 
hit  the  ground.'  " 

You  are  a  great  organization.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  working  with  you.  Archie  told  you 
that  I  had  never  had  a  bill  repudiated. 
Well,  you  know,  some  people  call  politics  the 
art  of  the  possible,  and  after  you  have  served 
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for  six  years  In  the  State  Senate  and  34  years 
in  the  Congress,  you  learn  some  things  about 
the  technique  ol  legislation  and  you  get  an 
idea  of  what  to  leave  out  of  a  bill  If  you 
want  to  put  it  through.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  glad  my  name  Is  connected  with  some 
bills  which  were  helpful  to  the  bankers  and 
proud  of  that  record.  I  hope  that  before 
the  Congress  overhauls  and  enacts  a  whole 
system  of  new  laws  and  regulations  for  you, 
that  you  will  give  some  of  our  new  laws  a 
chance  to  be  tried  out,  because  I  think  they 
might  operate  successfully. 

I  don't  think  that  we  have  reached  a  per- 
fect banking  system,  but  I  do  say  you  are 
meeting  the  challenge  of  your  day  and 
generation. 

You  have  financed  the  biggest  develop- 
ments that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  believe  you  are  going  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ol  the  future,  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
would  be  false  to  every  impulse  if  I  did  not 
acknowledge  the  leadership  In  this  period 
that  Is  being  given  by  the  great  State  of 
Oklahoma  where  your  new  president.  Jack 
Conn,  comes  from.  I  think  Bob  Kerr  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  I  ever  served  with  In  34 
years.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Senate  when 
he  was  suddenly  taken  with  heart  trouble, 
I  used  to  play  college  football.  I  played 
every  game  for  two  years  as  tackle  without 
a  substitute.  I  admire  Bud  Wilkinson's 
winning  teams  there  in  Oklahoma. 

Now,  you  send  us  the  leadership  of  the 
ABA  In  Jock  Conn — well,  before  that,  one 
of  your  girls  from  Oklahoma  won  the  beauty 
contest. 
President  Conn.  Not  me. 
Senator  Robertson.  One  of  your  Okla- 
homa girls  won  it.  I  love  to  hunt  and  fish 
but  I  want  everybody  to  know  that  I  ad- 
mire nature  in  all  of  her  visible  forms. 
(Laughter.) 

Then  In  this  economic  situation  here  you 
furnish  the  leadership  of  the  biggest  banking 
organization  In  the  world  and  the  leadership 
of  the  biggest  business  organization  In  the 
world. 

Well,  what  a  change  from  the  days  of  Car- 
ter Glass.  Back  In  1934  frankly  I  may  not 
have  known  what  best  to  do  but  I  voted  to 
revalue  the  gold  and  silver.  We  were  In  the 
Great  Depression  and  I  thought  money  had 
Just  gotten  too  tight. 

Carter  Glass  did  not  agree  ■with  me.  A 
man  from  Oklahoma  who  was  then  teaching 
at  Cornell,  a  great  school,  was  a  leader  in 
recommending  a  revision  of  gold  and  silver. 
Carter  Glass  got  peeved  ■with  him  and  he 
said,  well,  the  Doctor  used  to  be  a  professor 
of  agronomy  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  he  knows  more  about  manure  than 
money.  But  Oklahoma  soil  has  changed. 
You  are  giving  us  national  leadership  and  we 
are  proud  of  it  and  I  am  happy  to  say  may 
God  smile  on  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  good  by  to  this  gioup 
with  whom  I  have  worked  for  so  long.  I  am 
merely  going  to  say  until  we  meet  again. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  one  thing — the 
war  is  serious,  inflation  is  serious,  but  dis- 
respect for  law  can  be  more  serious  to  us  in 
the  end  than  anything  else. 

We  have  the  power  to  win  this  war  and 
I  am  for  winning  it.  I  don't  believe  in  Just 
staying  over  there.     (Applause.) 

We  have  got  the  knowledge  and  I  hope  the 
courage  to  'win  the  war  against  infiation  and 
I  am  for  winning  that  war,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  this  business  of  disrespect  for 
law  and  order — I  attended  a  meeting  at 
Teheran  some  weeks  ago  and  heard  a  won- 
derful address  by  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  he  says  the  hallmark  of  a 
good  society  Is  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  a 
law  separated  from  politics,  a  law  which  all 
citizens  are  equal. 

He  said  that  Is  what  Magna  Carta  means 
to  the  British.  I  said  the  same  principles 
are  in  our  Constitution  If  we  recognize  it. 
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I  am  disturbed  by  tbe  crime  rate  and  the 
disrespect  for  law.  Those  are  things  that 
you  bankers  have  t:.  face  up  to— inflation, 
the  war  and  this  trend  to  moral  degeneracy. 
<5ne  of  the  greatest  men  I  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  know  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  I 
served  under  him  when  he  was  my  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  World  War  I.  His  heart 
was  broken  when  we  turned  to  materialistic 
things  and  rejected  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  World  Court  and  things  of  that  kind. 

In  September  1923.  Wilson  wrote  a  piece 
called.  "The  Road  Away  from  Revolution." 
In  this  article  he  said.  "The  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this,  our  civilization  cannot  sur- 
vive materially  unless  It  be  redeemed  spir- 
itually. It  can  be  saved  only  "  he  said,  "by 
becoming  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  being  made  free  and  happy  by  the  prac- 
tices which  spring  out  of  that  spirit.  Only 
thus",  said  he.  "can  discontent  be  driven 
out  and  all  these  shadows  lifted  from  the 
road  ahead." 

My  friends,  the  Great  God  of  Hosts  be  with 
us  yet.  lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget.  I 
thank  you. 

(Standing  Ovation.) 

President  Conn.  Senator,  the  applause  of 
this  audience  bespeaks  our  feeling,  and  our 
heart.  Now  you  know  why  he  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  we  have  ever  had. 
We  are  honored  beyond  words  to  express  to 
you  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  pres- 
ence here  this  morning. 

EECOCNITION  OF  SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 
DURING  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  DIVISION  MEBT- 
INO  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIT. — OCTOBEK  24, 
1966 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Saxon.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  world  about  a  man 
who  has  been  a  key  factor  over  many  years 
and  who  really  originated  the  reform  which 
I  have  carried  out.  Senator  A.  Willis  Robert, 
son.    (Applause.) 

It  was  his  interest  In  the  original  Financial 
Institutions  Act  In  1956  which  began  the 
process  of  change  which  the  Senator  recog- 
nized we  must  have  If  we  were  to  have  an 
effective  and  moving  banking  system. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
and  the  banking  committee  whfch  he  ap- 
pointed as  assistant  counsel  and  secretary. 

None  of  us  can  ever  repay  to  Willis  Rob- 
ertson the  debt  we  owe  him,  not  becatise  he 
ever  specifically  favored  this  Industry  against 
others,  but  because  of  the  healthy,  con- 
structive attitude  he  always  took  to  all  types 
of  Institutions  within  the  perspective  and 
responsibility  of  his  committee. 

President  Hinkue:  Any  banker  faced 
with  the  task  of  Introducing  our  next  guest 
speaker  would  certainly  be  torn  by  conflict- 
ing sentiments,  and  I  am  no  exception.  At 
one  and  the  same  time,  I  am  proud  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  make  the  Introduction 
and  sad  becaiose  the  man  I  am  Introducing 
is  ending  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service. 

Let  me  be  very  candid  for  a  moment.  The 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  banking 
community,  you  and  I.  are  losing  a  most 
effective,  articulate,  dedicated  disciple  of 
sound  banking  practices  alive  today.  We 
are  saying  good-bye  to  a  friend  who  has  on 
Innumerable  occasions  protected  our  In- 
dustry from  those  who  would  have  under- 
mined it,  whether  intentionally  or  not.  This 
man  will  be  difficult  to  replace  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
He  will  never  relinquish  his  place  In  our 
memories.  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson  has 
done  too  much  to  make  commercial  bank- 
ing the  vital,  vibrant  industry  It  Is  today  to 
be  ever  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  His  contri- 
butions to  us  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  are  too  numerous  to  detail  but  Just 
let  me  note  two  of  the  highlights.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  else,  his  authorship  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957  and  the 


Bank  Merger  Acts  of  1960  and   1966  would 
have  sufficed  to  assure  his  reputation. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Act,  even 
though  It  was  never  enacted  In  Its  unit 
form.  Is  probably  the  most  significant  bank- 
ing measure  of  our  time.  In  the  decade 
since  its  introduction,  many  of  Its  sections 
have  been  adopted  into  law  and  It  continues 
to  furnish  the  basis  for  proposals  to  codify 
and  modernize  the  laws  under  which  finan- 
cial Institutions  operate. 

The  second  Issue  concerns  banks  mergers. 
In  1960  under  Senator  Robertson's  able  di- 
rection Congress  passed  a  law  that  everyone 
thought  would  end  the  confusion  surround- 
ing  bank  mergers.  Because  of  certain  court 
decisions,  however,  the  situation  again  be- 
came chaotic  and  some  2,000  mergers  were 
placed  m  Jeopardy.  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  Senator  Robertson  went  to 
work  and  this  year  achieved  clarifying 
amendments  placing  bank  mergers  In  their 
proper  legal  perspective. 

We  can  never  adequately  thank  this  man 
for  what  he  has  done  for  all  of  us.  All 
we  can  do  Is  wish  him  many,  many  years 
of  health,  happiness,  and  that  good  hunting 
and  fishing  he  loves  so  much  but  for  which 
until  now  he  has  had  so  little  time. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  sincere  pleasure,  and 
a  little  sadness  that  I  give  you  a  very  great 
man,  the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
(The  Audience  arose  and  applauded) 
Now  Senator,  as  a  very  small  token  of  our 
appreciation,  we  would  like  to  present  you 
with  this  portrait,  on  my  left  and  on  the 
audience's  right,  the  Inscription  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia.  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  1932-1946 
United  States  Senate.  1946-1906  Presented 
with  esteem  and  gratitude  by  the  National 
Bank  Division.  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, October  24.  1966."  (Applause) 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON.  CHAIR- 
MAN.  BANKING  AND  CURHENCT  COMMilitE. 
U.S.  SENATOR.  VIRGINIA 

Senator  Robertson.  Mr.  President.  Hon- 
ored Guests,  Members  of  a  great  financial 
group.  I  have  no  words  to  adequately  ex- 
press my  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  high  honor  which  you  have  Just  paid  me 
and  of  the  more  than  kind  Introduction  you 
have  given  me  to  this  great  audience. 

I  don't  deny  that  I  have  a  manuscript. 
Some  of  you  know  I  really  like  to  talk  In 
what  I  call  my  native  tongue.  I  have  a 
funny  kind  of  memory — if  I  don't  write  It 
out  I  can  remember  It  and  Lf  I  do,  I  can't, 
but  when  they  write  you,  "Please  send  us 
three  copies  of  what  you  are  going  to  say  one 
week  or  ten  days  In  advance,"  you  have  to 
write  it  out. 

I  know  that  I  am  going  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  congressman  who  came  down 
into  the  hills  of  Virginia.  He  read  a  speech 
for  a  solid  hour  and  everybody  walked  out  on 
him,  except  one  old  farmer,  and  the  Con- 
gressman said  to  the  old  farmer.  "I  hope  you 
like  my  speech."  The  farmer  said.  "Con- 
gressman, let  me  tell  you  something.  If 
you  didn't  know  what  you  were  going  to  say 
well  enough  that  you  had  to  read  It,  how  the 
heil  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  remember 
It." 

To  emulate  the  example  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  who  preceded  me,  I  appre- 
ciate his  treatment  of  me.  and  I  want  to  say 
vou  have  had  the  services  for  five  years  of  an 
able  lawyer,  a  skillful  administrator  of  the 
banking  laws.  He  has  rendered  you  a  great 
service  and.  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "He 
has  fought  a  good  fight."  I  will  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  "good."  I  will  let  some  of 
the  state  officials  emphasize  the  "fight."  He 
has  done  a  fine  Job  for  the  national  banks. 
I  hate  to  see  him  go.  And  I  am  going  to  start 
out  like  he  did  without  any  glasses  on. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  attend- 
ing a  lot  of  your  conventions,  and  this  Is 
the  biggest  audience  that  I  have  ever  been 


privileged  to  address.  I  have  spoken  to  your 
National  Bank  Division,  yoxrr  State  Bank 
Division,  and  once  or  twice  to  the  General 
Assembly.  This  Is  a  grand  and  Inspiring 
audience,  but  I  can't  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  of  how  many  men  In  this  audience  know 
so  much  more  of  banking  than  I  do  and  I 
am  up  here  to  tell  you  about  banking  ana 
how  1  think  you  ought  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Well,  I  am  soon  going  to  be  In  the  position 
of  Mr.  William  Brown  of  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  survived  the  great  Johnstown 
flood. 

When  Mr.  Brown  passed  to  the  great  be- 
yond, St.  Peter  met  him  at  the  gate  and 
said,  "I  hope  you  are  going  to  be  happy  m 
Heaven." 

Mr.  Brown  said,  "St.  Peter,  the  thing  that 
would  make  me  happiest  In  Heaven  would 
be  to  get  a  great  audience  together  that  I 
could  tell  about  the  great  Johnstown  flood." 
St.  Peter  said,  "That  will  be  easy  enough. 
We  wUl  have  the  audience  for  you  at  u 
o'clock  tomorrow." 

Mr.  Brown  said,  "St.  Peter.  I  am  the  hap- 
plest  man  In  the  world,  to  think  I  will  have 
an  audience  to  tell  about  the  great  Johns- 
town flood." 

St.  Peter  said,  "That  Is  all  right.     Just  re- 
member this:  Noah  Is  In  your  audience." 
(Laughter] 

James  Saxon  worked  with  you  for  five 
years.  I  worked  with  him  for  30  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  34  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  I  have  been  connected  In 
one  way  or  another  with  fiscal  and  monetary 
matters.  For  ten  years,  I  was  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  studying  taxes 
and  things  of  that  kind  and  then  on  the 
Appropriations  and  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees.  I  have  been  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
information  about  banking,  and  I  would  be 
awfully  dumb  if  I  had  not  learned  something 
about  It.  but  I  realize  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  learned  and  so  much  that  I  don't 
know  and  I  can't  begin  to  express  to  you  my 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
generous  remarks  about  what  I  have  done 
to  promote  the  Interests  of  the  bankers. 

My  theme  this  afternoon  will  deal  with  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  changing  condltlonj, 
we  will  have  new  problems,  but  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  that  do  not 
change,  and  they  are  the  principles  that  I 
want  to  see  you  bankers  embody  in  your  dally 
lives  and  carry  forward  Into  the  generation* 
that  you  will  serve  after  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
A  month  ago  I  was  In  Teheran,  the  capital 
of  Iran,  the  ancient  Persia,  one  of  the  greatest 
empires  of  aU  times,  which  extended  from 
India  even  Into  Ethiopia.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  delegate  from  the  American  Congress 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union — a  meeting 
of  represenUtlves  of  the  bodies  throtigh 
which  self-government  Is  carried  out  In  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

At  this  meeting.  Dr.  Horace  King,  Speaker 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  parliaments  of  the  world, 
paid  a  tribute  to  Iran  and  to  Persia.  After 
referring  to  the  wisdom  and  tolerance  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  and  other  great  men  o< 
Persia,  he  went  on: 

"And  If  the  days  of  the  great  Persian  Em- 
pire were  days  of  absolute  monarchy,  they 
were  also  days  when  all  were  subject  to  the 
Law — the  Bible  speaks  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians — when  there  was  good 
government  and  when  man,  the  individual, 
was  respected.  The  hallmark  of  a  good  so- 
ciety Is  the  supremacy  of  law.  the  separation 
of  law  from  politics,  and  the  equaUty  of  all 
citizens  before  the  law.  This  is  what  Magna 
Carta  means  to  Britain." 

The  Importance  of  the  Biblical  references 
to  the  laws  of  the  Medee  and  the  Persians 
does  not  lie  In  the  specific  laws  the  Bible 
describes — the  law  which  provided  that 
Vashtl  should  come  no  more  before  Xerxes 
and  should  lose  her  royal  estates,  or  the 
law,  decreed  by  Darius  and  violated  by  Daniel, 
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that  anyone  who  prayed,  during  the  next  30 
dftvs  to  any  God  or  man  but  Darius,  should 
be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Certainly, 
these  laws,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  other 
goeclflc  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
were  foolish  or  evil— or  so  they  seem  to  us. 
But  this  is  not  what  Is  Important  In  the  Bib- 
lical stories. 

What  Is  Important— and  what  Mr.  Speaker 
King  emphasized— was  the  principle  stated 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  "no  decree  or 
statute  which  the  king  estebllsheth  may  be 
changed,"  not  even  by  King  Darius  himself, 
however,  much  he  may  have  regretted  his 
Ill-advised  decree.  It  was  this  respect  for 
law,  not  the  specific  laws  he  decreed,  which 
gave  Darius  reason  to  say  In  the  great  monu- 
ment he  erected  that  his  God  had  brought 
him  help  "because  I  was  not  wicked,  nor  a 
liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant,  neither  I  nor  any  of 
my  line.  I  have  ruled  according  to  righteous- 
ness." ^       , 

Mr.  Speaker  King  was  right,  too,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  principle  that  no  man 
U  above  the  law  is  based  on  respect  for  the 
individual.  The  supremacy  of  the  law,  the 
separation  of  law  from  politics,  and  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law— the 
hallmarks  of  a  good  society — are  aU  based  on 
this  respect  for  the  Individual. 

Respect  for  the  Individual  Is  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  the  basic  principles  of  our  society 
today— in  Christianity  and  its  Old  Testament 
forerunner,  in  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  In  our  free  economic  system. 
As  we  look  back  at  our  history,  and  for- 
ward to  future  developments,  we  must  re- 
member how  the  Apostl^  Paul  called  upon  the 
Corinthians  to  dlstln^lsh  between  things 
temporal  and  things  eternal.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  basic  principles  of  our 
society  today,  which  we  must  preserve  for- 
ever, and  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  current  problems,  which  will  vary  from 
time  to  time. 

That  fundamental  principle  is  Illustrated 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  banking 
m  the  United  EUtes.  It  has  been  marked  by 
many  changes  In  the  size  and  structure  of 
the  banking  system.  In  the  regulation  of 
banking,  and  In  the  activities  and  func- 
tions of  banks.  But  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  banking  system  has  not  changed,  and 
neither  has  the  moral  code  of  personal 
conduct. 

It  Is  still  true,  as  It  was  when  Alexander 
Hamilton  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank  in  1791,  that  banks  should  be 
"nurseries  of  national  wealth."  Over  the 
years  they  have  proved  their  ability  to  carry 
out  this  task.  By  channeling  savings  Into 
productive  Investment,  they  have  assisted 
in  the  financing  of  commerce  and  Inc'ustry, 
and  of  government  and  the  public  generally; 
and  by  creating  money,  they  have  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  money  supply  needed  to 
carry  on  the  nation's  financial  transactions. 
This  has  not,  however,  been  an  easy  or 
uneventful  process.  It  has  involved  ex- 
perimenting with  measures  to  cope  with  our 
changing  problems.  For  instance,  the  ca- 
reers of  the  first  and  second  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  which  attempted  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  central  banks,  were  marked  by 
political  and  financial  controversy,  and  the 
experiment  was  ended  by  Andrew  Jackson 
amid  charges  of  favoritism  and  monopoly. 

The  era  of  "free  banking"  which  followed, 
when  banks  could  be  organized  and  cotUd 
operate  with  virtually  no  control  or  super- 
vision, was  In  effect  a  period  of  monetary 
anarchy.  The  bank  notes  Issued  freely  by 
these  banks  flooded  the  country  with  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  Irredeemable  money. 
The  handicaps  businessmen,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  public  suffered  in  trying  to 
carry  on  their  businesses  are  suggested  by 
a  description  of  bank  notes  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' magazine  for  January.  1863: 

"The  frequently  worthless  Issues  of  the 
SUte  of  Maine  and  of  other  New  England 


States,  the  shlnplasters  of  Michigan,  the 
wildcats  of  Georgia,  of  Canada,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  red  dogs  of  Indiana  and  Ne- 
braska, the  mlserbly  engraved  rags  of  North 
Carolina.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Virginia, 
and  the  not-soon-to-be-forgotten  'stumptall' 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  .  .  ." 

It  was  not  until  the  National  Currency 
Act  and  the  National  Bank  Act  were  passed 
that  we  began  to  have  an  effective  and  work- 
able currency  and  a  countrywide  system  of 
banks  that  could  provide  adequate  but  re- 
strained financial  assistance  to  the  nation's 
developing  Industry  and  commerce. 

The  national  bank  system  was  Intended 
and  expected  to  replace  the  state  bank  sys- 
tems, particularly  after  a  prohibitory  tax 
was  Imposed  on  state  bank  notes.  But  the 
development  of  demand  deposit  banking  pro- 
vided unforeseen  opportimltles  for  the  state 
banks,  and  as  a  result  the  dual  banlclng  sys- 
tem developed.  In  fact,  In  the  1920's,  when 
state  banks  began  to  set  up  branching  sys- 
tems. It  was  feared  that  sweeping  extension 
of  state  branch  bank  systems  might  Jeo- 
pardize the  continued  existence  of  national 
banks.  This  threat  was  ended  by  the  Mc- 
Fadden  Act  of  1927  and  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933,  which  permitted  national  bank  branch- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  branch  banking 
rules  established  by  the  various  states. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  estab- 
lished in  1913  In  an  effort  to  provide  a  more 
flexible  money  supply,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  growing  economy.  The  national  banks. 
In  spite  of  their  advantages,  did  not  have 
adequate  facilities  for  providing  either  a 
growing  or  an  elastic  supply  of  money  and 
bank  credit.  This  system  was  revised  some- 
what In  1933  and  1935,  and  about  the  same 
time  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  was  under- 
taken to  safeguard  the  country's  money  from 
the  risks  and  disasters  that  developed  In  the 
1920's  and  came  to  a  climax  In  the  wide- 
spread bank  failures  of  the  early  1930's. 

In  recent  years,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problems  ■  of  competition  and 
concentration  among  commercial  banks  and 
to  some  extent  among  various  deposit-type 
Institutions.  In  the  belief  that  banking  was 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws,  at  least  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  was  enacted  after  18 
years  of  effort.  This  Act  was  Intended  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  undue  concentration 
posed  by  large  bank  holding  companies,  some- 
times crossing  state  lines.  I  am  proud  to 
have  handled  this  bill  In  the  Senate  in  1955 
and  1956,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  handled 
the  1966  amendment  which  eliminated  two 
major  loopholes,  made  a  numt>er  of  admin- 
istrative Improvements  in  the  law,  and  co- 
ordinated actl\iUes  under  the  act  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  am  also  proud  to  have  handled  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960,  which  for  the  first  time 
gave  clear  authority  to  the  Federal  bank 
regulatory  authorities  to  approve  or  deny 
bank  mergers,  on  the  basis  of  both  competi- 
tive and  banking  factors. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its 
unfortunate  and  erroneous  decisions  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Lexington,  Kentucky,  bank 
merger  cases,  I  sp)onsored  a  bill,  which  be- 
came law  early  this  year  after  a  long  and 
arduous  legislative  course. 

The  act  wrote  new  rules,  applicable  both 
to  the  banking  agencies  In  decisions  under 
the  Merger  Act  and  to  the  courts  In  cases 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  which  require  the 
agencies  and  the  courts  to  consider  both 
oompeUtlve  factors  and  the  public  interest. 
This  new  law  Is  now  being  considered  by 
several  courts — the  recent  decision  in  the 
Crocker-Anglo  case  Is  the  first  to  be  handed 
down.  I  trust  the  final  result  this  time  will 
be  In  accordance  with  the  Intentions  and 
expectations  of  the  Congress. 

The  whole  field  of  banking  and  monetary 
policy  has  been  under  review  for  more  than 
a  decade.     In  1956  I  undertook  a  broed  re- 


view of  the  laws  applicable  to  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  with  the  help  of 
an  experienced  and  imaginative  advisory 
committee. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957. 
which  grew  out  of  this  study,  would  have 
codified  and  brought  up  to  date  the  entire 
body  of  law  In  this  field.  Although  the  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate,  did  not  become  law, 
virtually  all  its  provisions  have  since  been 
enacted  In  other  bills. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  banks  have  been 
faced  with  seriotis  problems  resulting  from 
efforts  to  contain  infiatlonary  tendencies  by 
monetary  policies  alone.  Increasing  de- 
mands, stimulated  by  the  Viet  Nam  conflict, 
as  well  as  by  private  credit  expansion,  have 
resulted  In  greater  use  of  productive  capacity 
and  fuller  employment.  In  rapidly  Increasing 
demands  for  credit,  particularly  by  Industry 
and  by  Federal  and  state  governments,  and 
m  strong  upward  pressures  on  wholesale  and 
retail  prices. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done  Its 
best  to  prevent  these  tendencies  from  re- 
sulting In  an  Inflationary  explosion,  but 
needed,  and  should  have  had,  help  from  the 
Government  by  a  substantial  reduction  in 
domestic  spending.  Too  late  to  prevent  price 
Increases  and  higher  Interest  rates,  will  be 
a  bin  next  year  to  Increase  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes. 

What  will  the  future  bring?  We  are  a 
growing  nation,  and  obviously  banking  and 
other  flnancial  institutions  will  grow  and 
develop — perhaps  not  as  rapidly  as  In  the 
past  decade  of  unprecedented  boom.  We 
may  expect  Improvements  In  mechanical  and 
management  processes,  but  no  mechanical 
device  can  take  the  place  of  able,  trained 
and  dedicated  leadership. 

Even  If  we  cannot  foretell  how  banking 
win  develop,  we  can  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  underlying  principles  which  should 
guide  this  development  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  free  enterprise  society,  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life,  and  our  desire  for  growth 
and  Improvement  In  living  standards. 

The  fundamental  principle,  of  course,  Is 
that  banking  must  continue  to  serve  the 
changing  needs  of  commerce  and  industry,  of 
the  government  and  the  public.  Banks  must 
continue  to  be  nurseries  of  national  wealth 
and  must  continue  to  provide  our  country 
with  a  flexible  money  supply.  Banking 
must  constantly  Justify  Its  existence  by  Its 
service  to  the  country  and  the  people. 

Banking  must  be  competitive — competi- 
tive In  Its  own  field  and  competitive  with 
other  financial  Institutions — If  It  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  best  service  to  Its  customers.  A 
mulUpliclty  of  banks,  lairge  and  small,  state 
and  national.  Is  an  effective,  practical  guar- 
antee of  continued  competition  In  banking. 
Bankers  must  always  recognize  that  they 
are  the  custodians  of  other  people's  money. 
Bankers  must  be  responsible  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  own  banks,  and  they  mtist 
take  responslbUlty  for  the  conduct  of  other 
bankers  and  the  entire  industry. 

Bankers  should  also  undertake  their  share 
of  responslbUlty,  as  bankers  and  as  citizens, 
for  good  state  and  Federal  banking  laws  and 
regulation  and  for  sound  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

On  a  broader  scale  bankers  should,  as 
bankers  and  as  citizens,  \mdertake  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  management  and 
labor,  for  politics  and  government,  and  for 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Bankers  should  be  among  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  the  principles  noted 
by  Mr.  Speaker  King— the  supremacy  of  law, 
the  separation  of  law  from  politics,  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and 
above  all  respect  for  the  Individual— and 
they  should  be  strong  leaders  In  every  ef- 
fort to  preserve  and  promote  these  Indis- 
pensable aspects  of  our  way  of  life. 
WhUe  my  offlclal   connection  with   your 
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operations  will  end  on  January  2nd,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  good-bye,  but  only  until  we 
meet  again,  because  I  shall  always  take  an 
interest   In   evcrythnig   tiuit   affects  you. 
Thank  you. 

I  The    audience   arose    and   applauded] 
President  Hinki.e    It   Is  aUvays  a  pleasure 
to  have  Senator  Robertson  on  our  program 
and   'his  year   Is   no  exception. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 
TRUST  CO. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  pe- 
riod of  strain  and  change  on  tlie  national 
scene,  I  am  proud  to  .■salute  an  institution 
that  has  withstood  the  toughest  tests  of 
100  years  of  service— the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Co.  of  Providence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  Business  Weekly.  February  12, 
1967,  has  described  the  many  accomp- 
lishments of  this  fine  bank  which  ranks 
111th  among  the  300  largest  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  noteworthy  for  our  fellow 
Americans,  all  of  whom  are  affected  by 
the  activities  of  institutions  like  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Tru.st  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hosprr.\L  Trust  Co.   M.\rks   100th  Year   of 
Growth.  Service  TO  Rhode  ISL.\ND 

(By  Joseph  L.  Goodrich) 

If.  as  some  say.  the  flr.^t  hundred  are  the 
hardest,  then  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 
Co.  should  have  some  pretty  smooth  sailing 
in  the  years  ahead. 

This  year  Is  Hospital  Trust's  one  hun- 
dredth. In  retrospect,  the  bank  grew  sub- 
stantially despite  four  national  financial 
panics,  the  great  depression  of  the  1930"s. 
three  major  wars  and  two  big  hurricanes. 

The  bank,  whose  100  years  makes  it  New 
England's  oldest  ti-ust  company,  is  now  the 
second  largest  corrunerclal  bank  in  Rhode 
Island  and  ranks  lUth  among  the  300  largest 
banks  In  the  United  States. 

Hospital  Triist  was  chartered  on  May  29, 
1867  by  the  General  Assembly  and  although 
it  did  not  open  Its  doors  for  business  until 
sometime  In  January,  1868,  Its  corporate  or- 
ganization was  established  in  1867. 

Its  initial  capitalization  was  $500,000.  In 
spite  of  the  rough  going  caused  by  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  national  economy,  the  bank 
was  able  to  grow  soundly  and  significantly. 
Today  the  bank  has  eight  million  dollars  In 
$10  par  value  capital  stock  outstanding.  Its 
capital  accounts,  which  include  capital  stock, 
surplus,  undivided  profits  and  reserves,  ex- 
ceed 44.7  million  dollars. 

In  this  100th  year,  growth  Is  continuing. 
On  Feb.  3  the  bank's  total  assets  went  over 
the  half-bllUoB  mark  for  the  first  time  In 
its  history.  On  that  date  the  total  was 
$505,217,000  or  19  1  million  more  than  the 
total  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

While  the  505.2  million  is  only  a  one-day 
Internal  figure  which  would  be  subject  to 
some  adjustment  for  reporting  purpoees, 
nevertheless.  It  was  accomplished  without 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  borrowing  and  Hospital 
Trust  executives  regard  It  as  a  significant 
milestone  In  the  bank's  growth. 

Hospital  Tnist's  100th  anrUversary  observ- 
ance will  b«  launched  offlclally  by  Clarence 
H.  Glflord  Jr.,  president,  at  the  bank's  annual 
Stockholders'  meeting  Thursday. 

On  that  same  day  and  for  four  weeks 
thereafter,  the  bank  will  place  on  display  In 
Its  main  banking  hall  an  1867  carriage  bor- 
rowed  from    the   Rhode   Island   HlBtortcal 


Society,  and  will  display  in  its  trust  depart- 
ment, a  large  model  of  the  steamboat 
Bristol,  borrowed  from  the  Newport  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Next  Sunday,  the  bank  will  sponsor  a 
.special  annivers.iry  supplement  in  the  Prov- 
idence Sunday  Journal  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  celebration. 

These  are  the  first  in  a  series  of  100th 
anniversary  events  which  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  bank.  One  of  the  highlights  will  be 
the  publication  late  in  May  of  a  hard-cover 
book  entitled  "The  First  Hundred  Years" 
written  for  the  bank  by  Florence  Parker  Slm- 
ister.  a  writer  and  researcher  who  has  gained 
considerable  renown  for  her  "Streets  of  the 
City"  series  presented  for  many  years  over 
Radio  Station  WEAN,  one  of  the  Providence 
Jcuraal  stations. 

The  book,  which  will  include  many  Il- 
lustrations, including  a  reproduction  on  the 
Jacket  of  a  painting  by  Maxwell  Mays  show- 
ing the  banks  main  office  in  1912.  traces  the 
development  of  Hospital  Trust  from  1867  to 
the  present. 

Theme  for  the  year-long  observance  is  "It's 
been  a  colorful  century  .  .  .  and  tomorrow's 
is  even  brighter."  But  it  also  was  a  century 
of  chaHen^es  and  pitfalls,  some  of  which 
were  peculiar  to  a  young,  somewhat  imma- 
ture America  and  may  never  occur  again. 

The  original  purpose  of  organizing  Hospital 
Trust  was  to  provide  a  source  of  Income  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  hence  explaining 
the  b-inks  name.  Originally,  the  bank  was 
to  pay  the  hospital  one-third  of  any  net 
income  above  a  six  per  cent  return.  Subse- 
quently, the  hospital  agreed  to  modify  this  in 
exchange  for  100  shares  of  stock.  Today,  the 
hospital  continues  to  be  a  major  stockholder. 

Mrs.  Slmisters'  book  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bank  from  its  start  In  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  then  Mechanics  Bank 
Building  at  37  South  Main  St.  She  took  a 
look  behind  the  scenes  and  found  that  the 
.  bank  has  been  a  rock  of  stability  In  this 
state  in  times  of  national  economic  turmoil. 

Most  banks  today  are  pretty  smug  about 
what  they  regard  as  their  modern  approach 
to  customer  relations.  They  pride  them- 
selves at  being  more  considerate  of  the  pub- 
lic than  were  their  19th  century  predecessors. 
A  year  or  so  ago,  Hospital  Trust,  for  example, 
had  a  promotion  campaign  stressing  "Blue 
Ribbon"  treatment  of  customers,  using  the 
slogan  "You're  First  With  Us  at  Hospital 
Trust." 

EMPHASIS  ON  GOOD  MANNERS  AN  OLD  TRADITION 
AT    BANK 

In  Mrs.  Slmlster's  book,  this  blue  ribbon 
treatment  of  customers  Is  disclosed  as  sort 
of  old  hat  for  Hospital  Trust.  It  was  doing 
this  85  years  ago. 

In  1882,  Robert  H.  I.  Ooddard,  the  second 
generation  of  Goddards  to  serve  on  the 
bank's  board  of  directors,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples for  the  blue  ribbon  treatment  during 
the  few  months  he  was  serving  as  temporary 
president  of  the  Institution. 

In  a  directive  written  for  employes  that 
year,  he  reminded  that  "It  Is  the  Uttle  acts 
of  kindness  and  courtesy  which  give  to  an 
Institution  of  this  kind  character  and  popu- 
larity in  the  community.   .   .   ." 

Stressing  that  "knowledge  of  good  manners 
is  as  Important  in  a  bank  office  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  accounts,  especially  for  those  coming 
in  contact  with  the  public,"  Mr.  Ooddard 
wrote  that  "a  foolish  question  or  remark 
from  a  customer  will  not  be  considered  as 
an  excuse  for  the  slightest  rudeness  of 
manners." 

He  directed  that  a  clerk  Is  bound  all  the 
more  to  assist  or  give  Information  "in  a 
courteous  and  kindly  spirit"  when  a  cus- 
tomer or  "any  person  visiting  the  banking 
rooms  "  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  business 
methods. 

Modern  bankers  have  regarded  themselves 
as  the  discoverers  of  this  customer  relations 


approach.     Mrs.  Simlster's  book  shows  that 
they  were  almost  a  century  late. 

Hospital  Trust  was  only  six  years  old  when 
it  weathered  Its  first  national  financial 
panic.  That  was  In  1873  when  a  "monetary 
convulsion"  swept  the  country,  causing  runs 
on  banks  in  major  cities  and  bringing  about 
the  collapse  of  the  A  &  W  Sprague  Manu- 
facturing Co.  empire  In  Rhode  Island.  At 
least  15  banks  In  the  state  failed,  suspended 
operations  or  reorganized  as  the  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  giant  Sprague  family 
textile  operation. 

Representatives  of  the  Hospital  Trust 
played  an  active  role  in  efforts  to  salvage 
the  wreckage.  The  whole  state  was  shaken 
by  the  experience,  and  directors  of  Hospital 
Trust  took  steps  to  strengthen  the  bank 
agUnst  any  similar  eventualities  In  the 
future. 

In  May,  1884,  another  financial  convulsion 
swept  the  country,  and  again  Hospital  Trust 
weathered  the  storm.  The  bank  continued 
to  grow  and  In  1891,  the  bank  moved  into  a 
building  at  15  Westminster  St  which  in  1918 
would  be  replaced  by  the  first  section  of  the 
present  Hospital  Trust  Building. 

The  bank  came  through  the  financial  panic 
of  1893  and  weathered  the  one  In  1907  while 
10  other  banks  in  the  state  were  forced  to 
liquidate. 

In  1929,  the  stock  market  crash  heralded 
the  beginning  of  the  worst  financial  storm. 
By  November,  1930.  there  were  62  bank  clos- 
ings In  the  nation  and  it  became  evident  the 
economy  was  sinking  Into  a  deep  depression. 
By  1932  there  were  3.500  bank  failures.  Then 
In  March,  1933.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt declared  a  bank  holiday.  During  it, 
Rhode  Island  banks  Issued  script  to  keep 
business  going  When  the  banks  in  the  state 
were  permitted  to  reopen,  they  found  that 
public  confidence  had  not  been  shaken. 

Hospital  Trust  has  operated  through  three 
major  wars — the  Spanish-American,  World 
War  I  and  World  War  11 — and  has  been  in 
the  middle  of  two  hurricanes.  The  first, 
coming  in  1938,  had  sent  a  tidal  flood  Into 
Its  basement  vaults,  causing  extensive  dam- 
age to  bank  records  and  securities  and  the 
contents  of  safe  deposit  boxes.  Learning 
from  the  first  one.  Hospital  Trust  adopted 
protective  measures  and  came  through  Hur- 
ricane Carol  In  1954  with  minimum  damage. 

The  bank  owes  Its  ability  not  just  to  sur- 
vive but  to  grow  in  the  face  of  adversity  to 
the  sound  banking  practices  of  Its  leaders, 
starting  with  William  Binney.  a  Providence 
lawyer  and  first  president  of  Hospital  Trust, 
who  Is  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  the  bank, 
and  continuing  with  presidents  like  Alex- 
ander Farntmi,  Herbert  J.  Wells,  who  retired 
in  1919  after  service  as  president  for  35  years, 
and  Thomas  H.  West  Jr.,  who  departmental- 
ized the  various  banking  functions. 

In  celebrating  Its  first  hundred  years  this 
year,  Hospital  Trust  will  be  paying  tribute  to 
that  early  leadership  in  focusing  on  the 
present  day  successes  of  the  institution. 

Other  events  planned  Include  the  100th 
Anniversary  Dinner  for  Hospital  Trust  di- 
rectors, officers,  board  of  managers  and  mem- 
bers and  wives  at  Agawam  Hunt  May  12.  A 
businessmen's  forum  is  planned  for  later 
this  year.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  bank  will 
publish  a  38-page  booklet  entitled  "Capitol 
Hill"  which  will  contain  a  rundown  on  state 
legislators,  the  state's  governors,  state  ofBce* 
and  the  Rhode  Island  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

The  bank  already  has  introduced  Its  new 
corporate  symbol  consisting  of  a  modernistic 
combination  of  the  letters  "H"  and  "T," 
The  symbol  appears  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  1966  annual  report.  This  symbol  will 
appear  on  tie  clips  and  pins  to  be  worn  by 
members  o?  the  892  members  of  the  Hospital 
Trust  staff  during  the  year. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT   ASSURANCES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
giving  me  certain  assurances  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  Consular  Treaty. 
For  the  present  I  shall  restrict  my  ob- 
servations on  this  letter  to  the  statement 
that  this  letter  is  an  Improvement  on  the 
February  17,  1967,  letter  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Douglas  MacArthur  II  to  me 
on  this  subject. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  matter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  Secretary  Katzenbach  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Under  Secretary  or  State, 

Washington,  March  6.  1967. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  questions  you  raised 
with  respect  to  tlie  proposed  Consular 
Treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  you  know,  the  treaty  itself  does  not 
provide  for  the  opening  of  new  consulates 
but  merely  states  the  rights  and  conditions 
under  which  consular  officials  operate  In  the 
two  countries.  One  set  of  provisions  pro- 
vides that  the  consulate  officials  acquire  the 
same  immunity  from  legal  processes  cus- 
tomarily associated  with  embassies  and 
diplomatic  representatives.  Another  set  of 
provisions  deals  with  the  rights  of  consular 
officials  to  have  Immediate  notification  and 
access  to  citizens  who  are  accused  of  wrong- 
doing by  the  authorities  of  the  other  state. 
These  provisions  are  of  particular  Interest 
and  Importance  to  the  United  States,  and 
they  would  come  into  effect  immediately 
upon  signing  of  the  treaty  and  irrespective 
to  the  opening  of  any  consulates. 

Under  these  provisions,  U.S.  officials  per- 
forming consular  services  ( Including  those 
performing  such  services  now  In  the  em- 
bassy in  Moscow)  would  be  entitled  to  Im- 
mediate notification  and  continuing  access 
to  American  citizens  in  difficulty  with  Rus- 
sian authorities.  We  now  have  no  such 
rights  and  under  Russian  law  a  person  can 
be  held  for  months  without  the  right  to 
notify  his  embassy,  without  charges  being 
placed  against  him  and  without  the  right 
to  counsel.  Under  the  proposed  treaty,  the 
Russians  would  have  to  notify  us  within  48 
hours  of  an  arrest  and  we  would  have  con- 
tinuing access  after  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  to  four  days. 

There  are  two  Interesting  Ironies  in  this 
situation.  The  first  is  thajc  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  Russians  would  be  giving 
to  American  citizens  rights  far  in  excess  of 
those  provided  under  their  own  law  to  their 
own  citizens.  The  second  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  acquires  no  rights  under  these  pro- 
visions in  the  U.S.  which  they  do  not  already 
enjoy  and  which  we  could  not.  even  If  we 
desired  to  do  so,  withdraw.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, a  person  traveling  In  this  country 
Is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  provided  for  in 
the  treaty.  So  in  this  respect  we  are  gain- 
ing Important  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
we  don't  presently  have,  and  they  are  get- 
ting no  fundamental  rights  in  the  U.S.  which 
they  do  not  presently  enjoy  as  a  matter  of 
Constitutional  law. 

I  believe  the  rights  gained  for  the  U.S.  are 
significant.  About  18  thousand  Americans 
annually  visit  the  U.S.S.R..  Only  about  one 
thousand  Russians  visit  the  U.S.A.  While  a 
relatively  few  numbers  get  Into  dlfBculty 
with  Soviet  authorities,  it  la  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  for  those  who  do  that  they 
have  assurances  of  protection  by  their  gov- 
ernment. 


With  respect  to  the  actual  opening  of  the 
consulates,  there  has  been  no  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  in  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  Consular  Convention  or 
separately,  for  the  opening  of  any  consulates 
in  either  country.  We  have  no  present  plans 
for  taking  such  action.  If  and  when  in  the 
future  the  Department  of  State  should  con- 
sider proceeding  toward  the  opening  of  a  con- 
sulate. I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  con- 
sult fully  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  other  Interested  Senators  before 
reaching  any  decision.  The  views  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  Leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  be  among  the  impor- 
tant considerations  we  would  take  Into  ac- 
count in  making  a  final  determination. 

I  wish  also  to  give  further  assurance  that, 
in  the  event  of  our  proposing  to  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  consulate  in  this 
country,  we  would  discuss  the  question  with 
the  municipal  authorities  of  any  American 
city  under  consideration  as  the  site,  since  the 
views  of  the  municipality  would,  of  course, 
be  important  in  reaching  any  final  deter- 
mination. As  the  Secretary  stated  in  his 
testimony  on  the  Consular  Convention  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we  would 
not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  opening  of  a 
consulate  against  the  will  of  the  responsible 
local  authorities. 

In  the  event  a  Soviet  consulate  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  we  would  insist  that 
the  number  of  Soviet  consular  personnel 
enjoying  immunities  under  the  Convention 
be  limited,  and  in  no  case  would  It  exceed 
the  number  of  Americans  to  receive  identical 
immunities  in  the  consulate  we  would  open 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  Con- 
vention Is  essential  to  obtain  those  rights 
we  need  to  protect  Americans  traveling  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  also  convinced  it 
is  in  our  national  interest.  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  possible.  In  the  light  of  these  assur- 
ances, to  give  the  Convention  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  In  this 
body  are  quite  aware  of  the  truly  signifi- 
cant service  which  has  been  rendered 
this  Nation  by  Secretarj'  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  His  achievements  in  the 
high  office  he  holds  are  great,  as  were 
his  achievements  before  entering  the 
service  of  his  Government,  Yet,  to  many 
he  remains  a  puzzle,  as  reporter 
Joseph  Alsop  says  in  his  column, 
•Matter  of  Fact,"  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  Washington  Post.  But.  far 
from  being  "a  human  computer,"  as  he 
is  often  reported  to  be,  our  Secretary 
of  Defense  is,  in  Alsop's  words,  "exceed- 
ingly humane,  generous,  and  kindly." 
But  he  is  efficient,  too.  He  has  done  his 
job  efficiently,  applying  technology  as 
never  before  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  Joseph  Alsop's  column 
on  Robert  McNamara,  "The  New  Har- 
palus,"  is  a  good  portrait  of  a  good  man 
who  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Harpalus 
(By  Joseph  Alsop)  ^ 

Leaving  for  the  Far  East,  for  yet  another 
on-the-spot  look  at  the  war,  this  reporter 


finds   himself   obsessed   with    the   puzzle   of 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Here,  to  begin  with,  Is  an  innovator  of 
historic  dimensions,  quite  on  a  par  with 
Alexander  the  Great's  hunchbacked  cousin, 
Harpalus.  who  literally  invented  the  profes- 
sion of  Defense  Minister  (at  any  rate  in  the 
West,  for  they  had  defense  ministers  In  China 
long  before ) .  Yet  almost  no  one  understands 
the  real  nature  of  McNamara's  Innovations. 
They  chiefly  have  to  do  with  what  may 
be  described  as  the  problem  of  Nelson's  "Vic- 
tory" versus  the  "Poseidon"  missiles.  The 
keel  of  "Victory"  was  laid  in  Great  Chatham's 
wars  and  the  ship  cost  a  mere  70.000  pounds; 
yet  "Victory"  was  still  fit  to  serve  as  Nelson's 
flagship  and  to  lead  the  British  line  at 
Trafalgar. 

In  contrast,  America's  "Polaris"  submarine 
fleet  was  completed  hardly  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  at  cost  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Yet  these  submarines  mus^ 
now  be  modified,  at  a  cost  of  still  further 
billions,  to  receive  the  new  "Poseidon"  mis- 
siles. 

In  other  words,  technological  development 
has  now  accelerated  to  an  almost  frightening 
degree:  and  this  acceleration  in  turn  con- 
tinuously demands  new  defense  choices  of 
llfe-and-death  importance  and  truly  stagger- 
ing cost. 

From  the  time  of  Harpalus  until  the  time 
of  McNamara,  however,  there  had  been  hard- 
ly any  change  in  the  old  way  of  making  de- 
fense choices. 

The  old  way  was  for  the  services'  senior 
officers  to  make  defense  choices  by  hunch, 
by  rule  of  thumb,  and  in  the  light  of  their 
own  past  experience.  This  was  all  very  well 
until  technology  accelerated  too  greatly.  But 
It  was  by  no  means  well,  when  cavalry  gen- 
erals began  to  have  to  make  choices  about 
airplanes,  or  when  big-bomber  generals  had 
to  make  choices  about  missiles. 

Worse  still.  Inter-service  rivalries.  Ingrained 
bad  habits  and  the  sheer  vastness  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  made  the  problem  I 
have  been  trying  to  define  the  biggest,  most 
tangled  administrative  problem  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Almost  miraculously,  McNamara  cut 
straight  through  the  tangle,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  though  radical  solution. 
Briefly,  he  substituted  statistical  com- 
pilation and  logical  analysis  for  hunch, 
rule-of-thumb  and  the  dictates  of  by-now- 
always-obsolete  experience. 

This  was  a  wholly  new  way  of  making  de- 
fense choices,  never  before  attempted  At 
first  it  caused  great  pain  and  outrage,  but  It 
is  the  heart  and  essence  of  the  McNamara 
reforms  at  the  Pentagon. 

History  suggests  that  very  great  military 
Innovations,  such  as  the  McNamara  reforms, 
tend  in  the  end  to  have  very  great  social - 
political  consequences.  Certainly  the  Inno- 
vations of  Harpalus  had  such  consequences, 
and  so  have  many  others  In  the  past  About 
this  matter,  however,  one  must  rather  ap- 
prehensively wait  and  see.  except  In  one 
resptect. 

In  brief,  the  McNamara  reforms  produced 
completely  ready,  completely  trained  armed 
forces — the  first  such  forces  the  United 
States  has  ever  had  in  peacetime.  For  good 
or  ill,  this  in  turn  produced  the  Vietnamese 
war.  For  we  should  have  been  most  un- 
likely to  enter  the  war.  If  the  armed  forces 
had  not  been  completely  ready.  And  If  we 
had  entered  the  war  with  unready  forces,  as 
In  Korea  in  1950.  the  result  would  have  been 
catastrophic. 

Such,  then,  Is  the  right  way  to  measure 
Robert  McNamara's  achievement  In  the 
light  of  history.  It  may  appear  still  greater 
than  it  does  today  for  the  reasons  above- 
noted.  Meanwhile,  however,  McNamara  re- 
mains a  puzzle,  because  this  strange  man  Is 
not  what  he  seems. 

Far  from,  being  a  human  computer,  as  so 
often   reported,   he   is   exceedingly   humane. 
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generous  and  kindly — unless  provoked  to 
sternness  by  inefficiency,  which  he  detests. 
Far  from  being  narrow  and  mechanical,  he 
Is  a  man  of  the  widest  interests,  close,  In- 
deed, to  being  learned.  And  far  from  being 
a  hawk  with  blood-stained  talons,  he  has 
been  about  the  strongest  single  influence  on 
the  side  of  keeping  the  Vietnamese  war 
sanely  limited,  both  In  methods  and  in  alms. 

The  real  reason  why  he  Is  an  obsessive 
puzzle  at  the  moment,  however.  Is  that  he 
is  so  obviously  far  less  at  ease  as  a  War 
Minister,  than  he  used  to  be  as  a  Defense 
Minister.  He  does  not  speak  with  the  same 
clear  voice  as  In  the  past.  He  is  reluctant 
to  claim  progress.  He  Is  hesitant  to  hall 
accomplishment. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  because  It  must 
always  be  difficult  for  a  truly  humane  man 
to  be  a  successful  War  Minister.  Yet  one 
suspects  m  fact  that  the  real  trouble  is  that 
once  you  get  into  a  war,  statistical  compila- 
tion and  logical  analysis  lose  much  of  their 
value,  while  hunch,  rule-of-thumb  and  past 
experience  walk  In  the  other  door.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  the  true  source,  of  McNamara's 
visible  unease,  which  by  no  means  diminishes 
the  Immense  debt  that  la  owing  to  him. 


VIETNAM  ROADS  SAFE  FOR 
DRIVING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  ways  to  measure  our  successes  In 
Vietnam  to  date,  but  in  a  news  analysis 
carried  Sunday  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Reporter  Ward  Just  provided  us  with  a 
down-to-earth  measurement.  He  was 
supporting  the  views  of  Presidential 
Assistant  Robert  Komer,  who  returned 
to  Washington  recently  to  say  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  has  improved  consid- 
erably in  recent  months.  Just  measured 
that  improvement  in  roads — roads  once 
too  dangerous  to  travel,  but  now  safe  for 
even  American  civilians.  The  key  Route 
1,  the  late  Bernard  Fall's  "Street  With- 
out Joy"  should  soon  be  open  from  Hue 
all  the  way  south  to  Bongson,  he  re- 
ported. Those  who  have  been  in  Viet- 
nam know  that  this,  indeed,  will  be  a 
milestone,  when  this  major  highway, 
along  with  the  others  already  secured, 
is  safe  for  travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,   1967 1 

Progress  in  Viet  War:   Roads  Become  Safe 

FOR  Driving 

(By  Ward  Just) 

S.MGON. — When  presidential  assistant  Rob- 
ert Komer  returned  to  Washington  from 
Vietnam  recently,  his  report  to  the  White 
House  was  that  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
has  considerably  improved  In  recent  months. 

Shortly  before  leaving  at  the  end  of  his 
visit  here,  Komer  said  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  progress  being  made. 

"While  we  stUl  face  many  problems,"  he 
said,  "they  are  Increasingly  the  problems  of 
success  rather  than  those  of  averting  catas- 
trophe." 

There  have  been  official  expressions  of 
optimism  In  the  past,  and  most  of  these  have 
proved  unfounded.  Vietnam  U  a  graveyard 
for  optimists.  But  at  the  moment,  Komer's 
views  parallel  those  of  most  observers  here. 

The  problem  for  American  officials  In  Viet- 
nam has  always  been  one  of  measurement. 
In  a  war  where  territory  won  Is  not  held, 
how  Is  progress  measured?  The  dead  have 
been  piling  up  at  an  appalling  rate  for  two 


years,  yet  nothing  seems  to  change.  Where 
is  the  Improvement?  Where  are  the  grounds 
for  optimism? 

The  answer  Is:   roads. 

In  the  Central  Highlands,  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  drive  from  Kontum  to  Plelku  to 
Banmethout,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles 
spanning  three  provinces. 

Prom  Qulnhon,  an  adventurous  driver  can 
motor  south  200  miles  through  Phuyen  and 
Khanhhoa  Provinces  to  Phanrang.  the  sea- 
port only  100  or  so  mUes  northeast  of 
Saigon.  The  road  is  rutted,  and  a  vehicle 
Is  liable  to  receive  an  occasional — but  very 
occasional — sniper  round,  but  the  road  Is 
open. 

American  civilians  now  drive  without  fear 
of  ambush  to  Vungtau — the  fishing  village 
called  Cap  St.  Jacques  by  the  French,  and 
resembling  a  down-at-the-heel  Cannes. 
Elements  of  the  U.S.  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
protect  the  road. 

Haunghla  Province  to  the  west  of  Saigon, 
once  one  of  the  most  dangerous  provinces 
m  South  Vietnam,  U  gradually  yielding  to 
battallon-slzed  American  sweeps.  American 
civilians  now  drive  through  Haunghla  to 
Tayninh  and  on  to  the  Cambodian  border. 
Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  R.  (Swede)  Larsen,  com- 
mander of  the  I  Field  Force  (corresponding 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  II  Corps)  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Jonathan  Seamen,  commander  of  the 
n  Field  Force  (corresponding  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  III  Corps)  promised  Komer 
during  his  visit  that  the  Salgon-Dalat  route 
will  soon  be  open  to  traffic. 

Last  summer,  a  Vietnamese  traveling  on 
a  local  bus  from  Saigon  to  Dalat  was  stopped 
no  fewer  than  five  times  by  Vletcong  units 
collecting  taxes. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta,  knowledgeable 
Americans  say  It  Is  safe  to  drive  from  Saigon 
to  Camau,  the  capital  of  southernmost 
Anxuyen  Province. 

In  the  northernmost  I  Corps.  Marine  com- 
mandant MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  says  he 
wUl  soon  open  Route  1 — the  late  Bernard 
Pairs  "Street  Without  Joy" — from  Hue  all 
the  way  south  to  Bongson  in  northern 
Binhdlnh  Province.  Route  1  Is  a  highway 
of  Immense  economic  Importance  that  spans 
five  provinces. 

The  opening  of  roads  does  not  mean  the 
winning  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  It  Is 
a  beginning.  One  experienced  American 
official,  a  normally  skeptical  observer  not 
given  to  optimism,  says  the  situation  here 
is  now  comparable  to  the  early  months  of 
1963. 

If  that  Judgment  sounds  depressing.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  situation  had 
been  steadily  deteriorating  from  1963  until 
recently.  To  compare  today's  situation  with 
X963  Is  to  say  that  matters  have  greatly 
Improved. 

SAN  ANTONIO  IS  CLEANEST  TOWN 
IN    AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Clean  has  had  It.  The  new  cleanli- 
ness champion  is  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Last  week  San  Antonio  was  voted  the 
American  city  with  the  most  outstanding 
cleanup  and  beautification  program  in 
the  country.  This  Is  the  second  time  San 
Antonio  has  won  this  prize,  having  won 
nrst  place  In  1955.  San  Antonio  has  won 
19  awards  in  17  years  of  competition  in 
the  contest. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  James 
E.  Whlteaker,  president  of  the  Beautify 
San  Antonio  Association,  and  the  other 
oflacers  and  directors  of  the  association 
who  were  in  Washington  for  the  con- 
test—Mrs. S.  E.  Cockrell.  O.  P.  Schna- 
bel.  Emil  Mori,  Ed  Davis.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jobe, 
Mrs.  Mary  Spencer,  and  Gene  Neely. 


In  addition  to  being  clean,  San  An- 
tonio is  a  beautiful  city  with  a  rich  herit- 
age. The  city  Is  planning  a  great  cele- 
bration of  its  250th  anniversary  in  1968 
with  the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition. 

I  ask  iinarUmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wednesday,  February  22, 
San  Antonio  Express  on  San  Antonio's 
wirming  the  Cleanest  Town  Contest  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San   Antonio   Wins   Cleanest  Town   Pbizi 
Over   233   CoMPrrrroas 
(By  John  L.  Moore) 
Washington. — A  smiling  band  of  Texans 
headed  for  home  Tuesday,  happy  that  San 
Antonio  has  the  best  clean-up  and  beauti- 
fication program  in  the  country,  and  bearing 
the  Trigg  Trophy  to  prove  It. 

The  selection  of  San  Antonio  as  winner 
of  the  award,  over  232  other  contestants, 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  city's  del- 
egation at  the  National  Cleanest  Town 
Achievement  Conference,  which  ended  Tues- 
day. 

"We  heard  rumors  that  some  place  In  Utah 
had  won,"  said  Mrs.  S.  E.  Cockrell  Jr..  a  San 
Antonio  city  councllwoman.  "Of  course,  we 
were  pleased  that  our  city  had  won  a  trophy 
earlier  as  one  of  the  best  entries.  But  we 
were  hoping  to  win  the  big  one,  too,  and 
when  San  Antonio  got  it  we  were  thrilled." 
In  San  Antonio,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Vice  President  David  Straus  praised  the  local 
association,  a  division  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  said  "every  citizen  of  San 
Antonio  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  hard- 
working members." 

"We  feel  this  will  let  everyone  all  across 
America  know  that  San  Antonio  Is  not  a  'drab 
city'  as  some  choose  to  describe  it,  but  a  city 
of  beauty  and  charm  which  takes  pride  in  it- 
self and  holds  high  the  standard  of  cleanli- 
ness," he  added. 

His  reference  to  the  phrase  "drab  city"  al- 
luded to  a  recent  comment  Included  In  Wil- 
liam Manchester's  book,  "Death  of  a  Presi- 
dent." 

This  is  the  second  time  San  Antonio 
has  won  the  first  prize  In  the  beautification 
competition.  It  won  first  place  in  1955. 
In  all,  San  Antonio  has  won  19  awards  In 
17  years  of  competition  In  the  national  con- 
test. 

Surprised  or  not,  Mrs.  Cockrell  managed 
to  get  In  a  few  plugs  for  San  Antonio  when 
she  accepted  the  Trigg  Award  from  OrvlUe 
FYeeman,  secretary  of  agriculture.  She  ac- 
cepted for  Mayor  W.  W.  McAllister  and 
James  E.  Whlteaker,  president  of  Beautify 
San  Antonio  Association.  Whlteaker  was 
present. 

She  told  the  audience  that  the  Hemis- 
Fair city's  beautification  efforts  had  been 
spurred  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  April 
1  visit  to  turn  on  the  new  aesthetic  lighting 
along  the  San  Antonio  River  Walk. 

Mrs.  Cockrell  said  the  First  Lady's  In- 
terest In  natural  beauty  has  been  a  strong 
Incentive  to  clean-up  efforts  In  cities  all  over 
the  country. 

In  her  acceptance  remarks.  Mrs.  Cockrell 
also  attributed  San  Antonio's  success  to  the 
May  9  beautification  conference  sponsored 
by  the  City  Council  as  a  follow-up  to  last 
year's  White  House  conference,  the  efforta 
of  Beautify  San  Antonio  Association,  gar- 
den club  and  neighborhood  programs,  and 
beautification  projects  at  the  five  military 
bases  in  the  area. 

Another  big  factor,  she  said.  Is  the  "total 
citizen  effort"  in  San  Antonio  to  tidy  up 
for  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  will  b« 
attracted  to  the'  city  In  1968  by  HemisFair. 
Mrs.  Cockrell  was  a  panelist  at  the  three- 
day  conference  on  the  role  of  government  In 
beautification.    As  a  panelist  she  sat  at  the 
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head  table  next  to  Charles  Haar,  undersec- 
retary of  housing  and  urban  development, 
who  recently  visited  the  city. 

This  afforded  Mrs.  Cockrell  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  more  information  about  partic- 
ipation in  the  "model  cities"  program.  In 
which  San  Antonio  Is  Interested.  She  also 
met  Dan  Ogden.  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  promised 
to  send  him  material  about  the  River  Walk 
for  possible  Inclusion  In  a  new  book  about 
urban   beautification. 

The  whole  conference,  she  said,  "was  a 
good  opportunity  to  sell  San  Antonio,  which 

Others  taking  part  were  Whlteaker.  O.  P. 
Schnabel.  Emil  Mori.  Ed  Davis.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Jobe.  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  and  Gene  Neeley. 
all  officers  or  directors  of  the  association. 


DR.  J.  ROBERT  OPPENHEIMER 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  at 
great  intervals  in  the  history  of  men 
there  flashes  across  humanity's  horizon 
a  personality  and  mind  unique  in  the 
gifts  it  possesses  and  in  a  class  by  itself 
in  how  it  utilizes  those  gifts.  Such  a  man 
was  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  who  has 
been  called  father  of  the  atom  bomb. 

I  knew  Dr.  Oppenheimer  when  he  was 
DirectoJ-  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico,  where  American  nuclear  physics 
gained  its  first  maturity,  and  where  he 
supervised  that  awesome,  terrible  birth 
that  has  changed  the  direction  of  human 
history; 

He  was  in  many  ways  a  Rennaissance 
man,  or.  to  put  it  more  simply,  a  master 
of  many  disciplines.  Not  satisfied  with 
being  a  giant  in  his  chosen  field,  he  ex- 
tended the  reach  of  his  knowledge  and 
tendrils  of  his  intellectual  curiosity  into 
the  cultural  world,  always  asking  why 
such  a  thing  was  so. 

Not  a  mere  creator  and  masterer  of  our 
environment  was  Dr.  Oppenheimer.  He 
can  never  be  classified  with  those  men 
who  destroy  in  the  name  of  science,  and 
then  step  back  to  piously  proclaim  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  uses  to 
which  the  fruits  of  their  minds  were  put. 
He  had  a  deep  awareness  of  the  moral 
consequences  of  human  behavior  that 
went  hand  in  hand  with  his  curiosity, 
his  quest  for  truth,  and  his  desire  to  aid 
his  fellow  man  to  evolve  to  a  higher  plane 
of  existence. 

He  had  a  fire  within  him  to  impart  his 
knowledge  to  those  who  sought  to  learn, 
and  became,  as  a  result,  that  exceptional 
man  who  was  not  content  to  sit  in  lonely 
laboratory  solitude,  but  rather  one  who 
sought  to  attract  bright,  inquiring  minds 
so  he  could  aid  them  in  their  search  for 
enlightenment.  Throughout  Ills  career 
he  was  sought  out  continually  by  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  youth  who  wished  to  not 
only  mature  as  scientists,  but  as  men  and 
women  of  conscience,  humanity,  and  love 
for  their  fellows. 

The  Enrico  Fermi  prize  is  quite  possibly 
the  height  of  heights  to  a  physicist.  This 
he  attained,  and  rightly  so.  But  he 
reached  heights  as  a  man  that  matched 
his  successes  as  a  man  of  science. 

For  he  dared  ask  questions  that  others 
would  not  ask.  He  felt  In  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  man  is  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  his  fellows  and  afterward. 
How  different  he  was  Irom  those  men  of 


the  last  Great  War  who  laid  the  priceless 
gifts  of  their  minds  upon  the  altars  of 
tyranny  without  thinking  twice  of  the 
horrors  that  would  be  wrought  by  others 
who  seized  those  fruits  with  such  eager, 
bloodstained  hands. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  loved 
our  country  with  a  passion  that  is  in- 
describable. One  had  to  feel  it  emanat- 
ing from  the  man  to  plumb  even  a  small 
part  of  the  depths  of  his  feeling.  When 
his  clearance  was  withdrawn  it  did  not 
mean  he  had  been  disloyal.  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer was  incapable  of  disloyalty  to 
this  Republic. 

It  was  this  love  of  country  that  al- 
lowed him  to  remain  silent  after  this  oc- 
currence. It  was  because  of  that  feeling 
that  he  never  vocalized  his  disappoint- 
ment or  asked  for  favor.  His  silence  was 
acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  his  contem- 
poraries on  the  subject  of  his  entitlement 
to  continued  clearance. 

His  name  and  honor  are  unbesmirched, 
and  history's  verdict  will  bear  out  the 
truth  of  that  statement.  May  I  remind 
each  of  us  here  that  the  future  gazes  at 
acts  of  the  past  with  a  terrible  objec- 
tivity. Many  wither  under  that  tranquil 
scrutiny.  Robert  Oppenheimer  will 
thrive  under  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  who  has  the  in- 
tellectual honesty  to  match  his  pure  in- 
tellect is  too  rare,  and  when  he  is  gone, 
there  is  a  void  in  the  collective  conscience 
of  mankind  matching  the  gaping  hole 
such  a  man's  departure  leaves  upon  the 
world  of  scholarship  and  research.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  our  loss  is 
painfully  evident  on  all  scores. 

Rather  than  repeating  customary 
things  said  when  a  man  of  talent  and 
character  passes  from  among  us.  let  us 
remain  aware  of  those  lessons  his  life 
and  behavior  teach  all  of  us. 

For  human  gifts  can  be  human  curses. 
Each  creation  of  man's  mind  can  devas- 
tate his  fellows  as  well  as  bless  them. 
Man  carries  within  him  seeds  of  his  own 
destruction  as  well  as  those  of  his  salva- 
tion. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  left  us  a  heritage 
as  well  as  an  awesome  force.  If  we  do 
not  understand  the  former,  we  can  never 
fully  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  latter. 
His  life  is  a  warning  as  well  as  a  beacon. 
We  are  running  out  of  time  in  which  to 
do  our  homework  and  learn  our  lessons. 
He  shall  be  remembered.  A  man  tur- 
bulently  brilliant,  frighteningly  wise, 
amazingly  accomplished,  not  to  be  soon 
forgotten. 

May  he  find  the  surcease  in  death  that 
he  searched  for  so  unavailingly  in  life. 


CENTENNIAL    OF    U.S.    OFFICE    OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  OfBce  of  Education  was  recently  de- 
scribed as  "the  place  where  the  action 
is." 

This  description,  coming  as  the  Office 
marks  its  centennial  anniversary  on 
March  4.  is  a  succinct  summing  up  of 
our  national  drive  to  assure  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  throughout  the  land. 

In  successive  pieces  of  pioneering  and 
reinforcing  legislation,  the  Congress  has 
provided  our  educational  system  with 


new  and  visionary  tools  for  improvement. 
The  object  has  been  far  more  than  a 
narrow  search  for  better  system.s  of 
teaching  specific  subjects. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  recent 
budget  message  and  in  the  1967  budget 
itself,  summed  up  both  the  reasons  for 
this  new  emphasis  and  its  goals  when  he 
said: 

Our  Nation's  greatness  depends  upon  the 
full  development  of  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  its  citizens.  .  . 

Education  is  an  essential  investment  for 
social  and  economic  progress  In  our  Nation. 

In  pursuit  of  the  fullest  possible  social 
and  economic  progress,  we  have  passed, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  imple- 
mented such  recent  legislation  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  and  legislation  con- 
cerning specific  areas  of  study  such  as 
the  Health  Professions  Act. 

This  list  is  far  from  complete.  It  does, 
however,  point  out  the  increasing  com- 
mitment of  the  Nation  toward  education 
as  a  means  of  improving  our  national 
life. 

This  vast  commitment  has  benefited 
from  and  generated  interest  by  gifted 
educators  and  public  servants  all  across 
the  country-. 

We  have  given  the  Office  of  Education 
the  key  task  of  directing  our  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  education.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  considerably  widened  th« 
responsibility  of  the  Office. 

Its  main  function  of  past  years,  that 
of  collecting  and  disseminating  data  on 
education,  has  broadened  into  a  virgor- 
ous  and  far-reaching  program  of  re- 
search at  every  level  of  learning.  Ex- 
perimentation in  education,  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Government,  is  one  of  our 
most  promising  avenues  toward  the 
broad  social  advancement  that  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  whole  educational 
effort. 

Effective  education,  we  hope,  can  assist 
us  in  the  eradication  of  poverty,  in  the 
advancement  of  equal  opportunity,  in 
the  wiping  away  of  prejudice,  and  in  the 
total  marshaling  of  our  national  assets 
for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation  and  all 
the  individuals  in  it. 

Most  recently,  we  have  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  role  education  can  play 
in  helping  us  meet  our  growing  world 
responsibilities  and  in  understanding  the 
thought  and  actions  of  other  nations. 

The  International  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  our  newest  program  in  education 
legislation.  Several  Federal  agencies 
are  to  jointly  establish  a  center  for  edu- 
cational cooperation  to  coordinate  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  fields  of  interna- 
tional education.  A  system  of  grants  for 
instruction  and  research  in  international 
studies  and  related  fields  was  established 
by  the  act  and  awaits  funding. 

In  all  truth,  this  Nation  has  demon- 
strated convincingly  its  stalwart  convic- 
tion that  our  schools,  whether  they  serve 
the  toddler  or  the  adult,  must  be  brought 
to  the  highest  level  of  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice. 

I  wish  to  add  a  bit  of  special  emphasis 
here  on  technical  and  vocational  educa- 
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tion,  which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Is  working  on  so  effectively  throughout 
the  Nation.  . 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  special  hope 
for  this  type  of  education,  for  as  we  are 
well  aware,  most  of  our  young  people  do 
not  continue  on  to  college  and  university. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
time  that  uncounted  thousiinds  of  young- 
sters have  been  trapped  h\  the  college 
preparatory  courses,  without  enough  ac- 
cess to  the  technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation that  would  have  prevented  their 
dropping  out  of  school. 

Now  we  are  aware  of  the  needs  of  these 
youngsters  who  are  already  out  of  school 
or  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out.  Now 
we  are  helping  to  construct  technical  and 
vocational  education  facilities  that  will 
draw  them  as  well  as  the  underemployed 
and  those  whose  skills  have  been  dated 
by  technology  into  these  institutions, 
where  they  can  be  converted  from  drop- 
outs and  people  on  welfare  Into  tax- 
payers and  contributors  to  their  commu- 
nities and  States. 

Through  acts  like  the  Technical  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
smith-Hughes  Act,  George  Barden  Act 
and  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration we  are  putting  up  and  helping 
to  maintain,  equip  and  staff  these  facili- 
ties, meeting  localities  and  States  a  good 
part  of  the  way. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
these  programs  promise  much  for  the 
future  of  people  who  have  had  but  little 
to  look  forward  to.  With  any  kind  of 
good  planning  and  cooperation,  we  shall 
be  able  to  create  a  series  of  these  schools, 
each  serving  students  drawn  from  sev- 
eral school  districts. 

The  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation are  an  Integral  part  of  that  effort, 
which  holds  so  much  for  so  many.  It  is 
through  the  Office  of  Education  that  we 
have  had  so  much  success.  Therefore, 
I  wish  to  pay  them  my  most  sincere  com- 
pliments on  their  centennial. 

It  Is  vastly  encouraging,  therefore,  to 
know  that  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
where  the  action  is. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  rt- 
mains  a  junior  partner  to  the  State,  l&- 
cal  and  private  agencies  that  direct  and 
administer  our  system  of  education,  its 
contribution  can  be  Immense. 

The  amount  of  money  we  spend  and 
the  number  of  man-hours  we  devote  to 
education  on  the  Federal  level,  though 
large  In  quantity,  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  problems  they  seek  to  resolve. 
They  are  small  also  In  terms  of  the  divi- 
dends they  can  pay  If  properly  used. 

But  the  "action"  represented  by 
the  Office  of  Education— constructive 
thought  and  careful  experimentation,  as 
well  as  a  continuing  receptlveness  to  new 
Ideas  and  techniques — can  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  that  multiplies  geometrically 
as  its  results  are  disseminated. 

In  sum,  all  this  Is  a  tangUble  pledge 
of  our  earnest  desire  that  our  Nation's 
mighty  resources  shall  be  bent  to  con- 
structive ends,  the  chief  of  which  re- 
mains fulfillment  of  the  Individual. 
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ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  FONG.    Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  cosponsor  and  en- 


dorse the  President's  proposed  program 
against  crime  and  commend  him  for  the 
farsighted  crime  message  which  he  sent 
to  Congress  on  February  6,  1967. 

There  are  certain  national  objectives 
which  are  vital  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country,  and  the  elimination  of  crime 
Is  one  of  the  foremost  among  these  ob- 
jectives. We  cannot  sit  back  and  expect 
the  existing  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
solve  the  problem  without  aid  from  Con- 
gress and  from  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  heart  of  the  program  is  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967 
This  legislative  proposal  recognizes  that 
crime  Is  essentially  a  local  problem  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  local  and  State 
governments.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  however,  demands  that  Federal 
assistance  on  a  substantial  scale  be 
thrown  Into  the  fight. 

The  proposal  will  provide  an  effective 
means  of  lending  Federal  support  with- 
out Infringing  on  the  Independence  and 
autonomy  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  additional  resources  which  would 
be  available  under  the  bill  to  both  Fed- 
eral and  local  authorities  will  facilitate 
better  training  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, acquisition  of  modern  equipment 
and  facilities.  Incorporation  of  Innovative 
techniques  for  apprehension  of  the  law- 
less, and  Improvements  in  rehabilitation 
processes  and  procedures. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967  win  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. No  simple  or  easy  solution  Is 
available. 

It  will,  however,  firmly  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  role  of  leader- 
ship and  support.  Within  the  framework 
of  our  established  and  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  responsibilities.  It  will  let  all 
levels  of  Government  work  together  to 
fight  the  common  enemy— crime  and 
lawlessness. 

I  believe  this  proposal  to  be  a  sound, 
imaginative  approach  which  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  life  of 
our  society. 

Coupled  with  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967  are  several 
other  valuable  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  aid  in  eliminating  crime. 

First  firearms  control  legislation.  All 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  aware 
of  the  danger  presented  by  the  possession 
of  firearms  by  irresponsible  and  crlmmal 
members  of  our  society.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  responsible  citizens  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  legitimate  goals  of  recreation 
or  self -protection. 

However,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  the  past,  we  must  prevent  Indis- 
criminate purchase  of  weapons  and  con- 
trol their  use,  so  that  our  citizens,  are 
protected  from  their  unlawful  and  de- 
structive use. 

We  must  deter  crime  and  acts  of 
violence  by  making  more  difficult  the 
acquisition  of  dangerous  weapons  for 
use  as  Instruments  of  crime. 

The  proposed  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion provides  for  licensing  of  firearms 
dealers  In  interstate  commerce.  It  will 
also  provide  for  keeping  a  record  of  all 
firearms  purchases,  to  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  tool  as  well  as  help 


to  prevent  weapons  from  getting  Into 
irresponsible  hands. 

I  welcome  this  legislation  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Second,  legislation  on  criminal  renabll- 
Itatlon.    In  order  to  have  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  law  enforcement.  It  Is  not  suf- 
ficient simply  to  apprehend  the  crimi- 
nals.   Once  they  are  brought  before  the 
processes  of  justice,  we  must  have  effec- 
tive   methods    to    rehabilitate    the    of- 
fenders. ,.  ,„     , 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  appallingly 
high  rate  of  recidivism.    The  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove rehabilitation.     The  Instant  pro- 
posal   will    create    a    U.S.    correctional 
service  which  combines  In  a  single  agency 
the  responsibility  for  supervision  of  con- 
victed persons  while  In  prison,  on  proba- 
tion or  parole,  or  In  halfway  houses. 

These  rehabilitation  programs  are 
presently  very  fragmented,  being  han- 
dled by  a  multiplicity  of  Government 
agencies.  Under  the  proposed  law,  the 
new  service  will  be  able  to  unify  all  as- 
pects of  rehabilitation  efforts  and  to  de- 
velop a  complete,  overall  program  This 
undoubtedly  will  make  vastly  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  the  rehabUitation 

process.  ,  ,.  ,        „  ^ 

Third,  legislation  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  This  center  would 
study  the  problems  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration and  find  means  of  eliminating  the 
backlog  of  cases  which  crowd  many  of 
our  court  calendars.  Our  Nation's  courts 
always  have  been  institutions  of  which 
we  can  be  proud,  and  this  proposal  is  ad- 
mirably designed  to  insure  that  our  courts 
continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
socictv 

Fourth,  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
legislation.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  both 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  President 
should  include  in  his  package  of  antl- 
crlme  bills  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping. 

I  strongly  believe,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  before,  that  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy guaranteed  all  Americans  under  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
should  be  unequivocally  and  firmly  se- 
cured to  all. 

The  dignity  of  each  individual,  and  in 
fact  our  whole  way  of  life,  demand  that 
our  citizens  be  guaranteed  freedom  from 
all  forms  of  eave.sdropplng. 

The  proposed  Right  of  Privacy  Act  of 
1967  would  prohibit  all  wiretapping  pub- 
lic and  private,  except  when  the  security 
of  the  Nation  itself  is  at  stake. 

Even  within  this  very  narrow  area  in 
which  electronic  surveillance  might  be 
allowed,  the  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
information  obtained  by  wiretapping  or 
eavesdropping  as  evidence  In  judicial  or 
administrative  proceedings. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  wotild  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture,  shipment,  or  ad- 
vertisement of  electronic  surveillance 
devices,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  supply 
to  wiretappers  and  eavesdroppers. 

While  I  am  In  basic  accord  with  all 
provisions  of  this  bill.  It  Is  my  hope  that, 
when  the  bill  Is  taken  up  by  the  Judl- 
clary  Committee,  language  will  be  in- 
cluded to  provide  for  the  strictest  possi- 
ble control  and  supervision  by  the 
Federal  courts  of  any  electronic  sur- 
veillance which  might  be  allowed  in  tne 
national  Interest. 
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In  each  of  the  four  aspects  I  have 
mentioned,  the  administrations  anti- 
crime  program  is  one  of  great  scope  and 
promise,  designed  to  help  fight  crime  on 
all  fronts.  I.  for  one,  will  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  program  and  urge  all 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  join  In 
this  support.  Our  citizens  must  be  freed 
from  the  menace  of  crime  and  our  so- 
ciety made  safe  for  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness by  all  of  our  citizens. 


THE  OTHER  WAR  IN   VIETNAM 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
engaged  in  two  wars  In  Vietnam.  One 
war  is  being  fought  In  the  headlines 
with  bombs  and  bullets  and  guns  and 
men.  But  there  Is  another  war  In 
Vietnam— the  quiet  war  which  may  be 
as  important,  even  more  important  than 
the  fighting  war.  That  Is  the  war 
against  fear,  disease,  degrading  poverty, 
disorganization  and  anarchy,  against 
hopelessness. 

The  American  people  ou^t  to  know- 
that  In  spite  of  the  most  adverse  and 
dangerous  conditions,  encouraging  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  winning  that  other 
war  In  Vietnam. 

I  base  my  statement  on  the  recent 
comments   of   Mr.   David   Lillenthal,    a 
respected  American  figure,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Komer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident, who  have  just  returned  from  an 
on-the-spot  Inspection  of  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam.     These  gentlemen  clearly  In- 
dicated that  there  is  a  new  and  encour- 
aging atmosphere  In  Vietnam  today.    A 
cross  section  of  the  people  now  believe 
that  there  is  a  future  for  their  country— 
a  future   after  the  military   conflict   is 
over.    That  hope  for  the  future  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  a  direct  result  of  the  success 
of  U.S.  efforts  In  fighting  the  other  war. 
Some  dramatic  statistics  indicate  the 
new  turn  of  events.     In  1963  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  began  an  amnesty 
program    for    Vletcong    memljers    who 
chose  voluntarily  to  leave  their  jungle 
hiding  places  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
turn   to    normal    Vietnamese    life.    In 
1965.   there  were    11,000   returnees.    In 
1966  that  figure  almost  doubled  to  more 
than  20,000.    In  1967  that  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  double  again. 

These  are  known  figures.  There  are 
more  Vletcong  who  just  desert  and  re- 
turn to  their  villages.  In  1966  alone, 
some  684,000  refugees  moved  from  in- 
secure areas  to  relatively  secure  areas. 
Another  three-fourths  of  a  million  refu- 
gees simply  migrated  to  the  cities  seeking 
better  opportunity. 

These  facts  are  dramatic.  They  indi- 
cate a  growing  disillusionment  with 
Communist  promises  and  Vletcong  ter- 
rorism. They  indicate  a  feeling  by  the 
enemy  that  a  stable  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment is  here  to  stay.  They  indicate  the 
growing  success  of  civilian  economic, 
education,  health,  political,  and  security 
assistance  programs  which  the  American 
people  support. 

In  March  or  April  a  new  constitution 
for  Vietnam  will  be  completed.  Local 
elections  are  soon  scheduled  to  start. 
Runaway  Inflation  has  been  halted. 
The  critical  rice  shortage  is  being  over- 
come. Roads,  the  lifeline  of  the  coun- 
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try,  once  closed,  have  been  opened  and 
secured  for  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people.  Imports  under  the  food  for 
freedom  program  more  than  doubled 
from  1966  to  1967. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries 
ha\e  helped  expand  Vietnam's  industrial 
base  with  some  800  new  industrial  plants 
reported  in  1966  employing  75.000  people. 
Vietnam  is  beginning  to  meet  its  own  in- 
ternal needs  for  certain  domestic  prod- 
ucts. Local  public  administration  has 
been  improved.  Thousands  of  refugees 
have  been  given  short-term  vocational 
training  programs.  New  schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  built.  Private  U.S. 
firms  have  invested  some  $5  milUon  in 
joint  business  enterprises.  Medical  and 
nursing  training  has  been  provided  for 
Vietnamese  doctors  and  nurses. 

But  beyond  all  these  facts,  there  is  a 
change  in  Vietnam,  something  Intangible, 
something  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  many  Vietnamese.  It  is  the  feeling 
that  today  there  is  a  future  for  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  There  is  a  future  for 
its  children.  There  is  hope  of  emerging 
from  feudal  poverty  and  ignorance.  And 
there  is  the  belief  that  present  mihtai-y 
problems  will  be  overcome. 

Call  it  emerging  democracy.  Call  it  a 
freer  and  more  secure  atmosphere.  Call 
it  what  you  will.  The  war  of  the  Viet- 
namese—for his  own  future,  his  own  in- 
dependence, his  own  higher  standard  of 
living,  his  own  human  dignity— is  being 
won.  And  when  it  is  won,  finally.  mUl- 
tary  victory  will  be  a  part  of  it.  For  a 
people  determined  to  stand  by  itself  will 
never  be  beaten  by  guns  or  bombs  or 

bullets. 

I  believe  history  will  record  these 
years  as  the  proudest  In  American  life. 
We  have  given  not  only  our  soldiers  to 
defend  Vietnam,  but  our  brains,  our  food, 
our  tools,  and  the  expertise  of  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  see  to  it  that 
Vietnam  succeeds.  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  deserves  the  fullest  credit 
and  public  support  for  his  efforts  in  the 
other  war  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that 
long  after  every  American  soldier  has  left 
Vietnamese  shores,  there  will  remain 
living  monuments  to  the  vision,  the  com- 
passion, and  the  greatness  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit. 


our  Active  Forces  would  be  little  more 
than  2  million.  Our  Active  Forces  now 
stand  at  3.3  million.  If  the  war  goes  on, 
they  could  reach  3.5  milUon  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year. 

While  we  all  look  to  the  day  when  the 
need  for  such  forces  will  subside,  that 
day  appears  far  distant.  Until  its  com- 
ing, the  Nation.  I  am  sure,  will  share  the 
conclusion  that  a  system  of  selective 
service  must  continue. 

What  is  urgently  needed  now.  however, 
is  not  only  the  extension  of  a  Selective 
Service  System,  but  one  that  is  as  equi- 
table as  possible  to  all  potential  draftees. 
Many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and 
all  deserve  our  most  thorough  study.  I 
am  especially  anxious  that  any  plan  to 
eliminate  undergraduate  deferments  be 
studied  critically.  This  was  one  area  In 
which  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  Laws  differed  sharply. 
While  we  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
draft  must  be  continued,  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  need  for  public  dialog  on 
the  question  of  ending  deferments  and 
other  aspects  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  Selective  Service  System. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  on  selective  service, 
while  far-reaching,  has  at  its  heart  one 
basic  conclusion— this  Nation  must  con- 
tinue a  Selective  Service  System.  This 
conclusion  is  correct. 

Without  selective  service,  what  assur- 
ance would  we  have  of  meeting  sudden 
national  security  commitments?  No 
Member  of  this  body  need  be  reminded 
of  Korea  in  1950.  Berlin  in  1961,  or  Viet- 
nam in  1965. 

Without  the  draft,  the  services  would 
lose  a  large  proportion  of  the  better  edu- 
cated entrants  into  service.  We  badly 
need  such  men  in  our  modern  mechan- 
ized forces.  The  Defense  Department 
says  that  58  percent  of  recent  enlistees 
with  post-high-school  education  volun- 
teered because  of  the  draft. 

Some  simple  statistics  summarize  the 
whole  problem.    With  volunteers  alone. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  FUND  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  20,  1967.  I  Introduced 
S.  1024  a  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  which  Is 
the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
considered  editorial  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  3.  I 
commend  its  message  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  entitled  "Policing  Pension 
Fimds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Policing  Pension  Funds 
One    sound    Idea    in    President    Johnson's 
consumer  message  to  Congress.  It  seems  to 
us.  is  for  tighter  policing  of  private  pension 
plans. 

The  plans  have  grown  so  large  and  so 
important  that  plainly  there  should  be 
greater  concern  about  them.  Little  known 
less  than  three  decades  ago,  they  now  cover 
26  million  employes  and  have  amassed  re- 
serves  of   $90   billion. 

As  the  President  said.  "The  vast  majority 
Of  welfare  and  pension  plans  are  managed 
wisely  by  able  officials,  who  follow  the 
strictest  code  of  fair  dealing."  Abuses  exist, 
however;  a  few  In  company-run  funds,  but 
most  flagrantly  In  those  adnUnistered  by 
union  oflBclals. 

One  union,  for  example,  kept  a  large  part 
of  a  plan's  funds  in  a  certain  bank:  In 
return,  the  union's  officers  got  personal  loans 
on  favorable  terms.  In  other  Instances 
union  officials  or  their  friends  have  borrowed 
directly  from  the  pension  fund  to  finance 
questionable  ventures. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  beneficiaries— 
the  employes— have  sharply  limited  protec- 
tion against  pension  trustees  who  maltreat 
their  trust.  A  number  of  funds  are  handlec" 
by  banks  or  Insurance  companies,  which  are 
closely  and  generally  effectively  supervised 
by  state  or  Federal  agencies  or  both.  But 
rnany  plans  have  no  such  protection. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  In  effect 
partly  subsidizes  the  pension  programs  with 
special  tax  concessions,  it  has  an  obligation 
to  see  that  these  privileges  are  not  misused. 
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even  though  It  often  misuses  Its  own  regu- 
latory functions.  Under  existing  law.  at 
any  rate,  pension  trustees  merely  report  the 
classes  of  their  Investments,  not  the  specific 
uses  of  the  funds.  In  many  states  employes 
have  little  If  any  legal  recourse  If  funds  are 
mismanaged. 

In  the  circumstances.  President  Johnson's 
chief  recommendations  seem  unobjection- 
able. Certainly  It's  difficult  to  think  of  any 
reason  why  pension  plans  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  file  complete  annual  reports  on 
their  investment  operations:  mutual  funds 
long  have  done  so.  with  no  noticeable  detri- 
ment to  their  growth. 

Moreover.  It  appears  reasonable  to  stipulate 
that  pension  funds  should  be  audited  once 
a  year  by  independent  public  accountants. 
This  procedure,  followed  routinely  by  most 
business  firms  of  any  size,  would  not  be  an 
excessive  burden  for  funds  that  play  so  large 
a  role  In  the  future  security  of  so  many 
Americans.        ^ 

In  principle,  at  least,  there  also  Is  little 
reason  to  quarrel  with  giving  the  Govern- 
ment,— failing  a  practical  alternative — ade- 
quate authority  to  look  into  suspected  abuses 
of  pension  funds.  If  this  power  is  properly 
circumscribed  and  reasonably  used,  there 
should  be  no  cause  to  object  to  it  in  practice. 

Wisely,  we  think,  Mr.  Jolinscn  bypassed 
some  other  proposals  that  have  been  made 
for  regulation  of  the  pension  funds.  Thus 
more  knowledge  Is  needed  before  all  pensions 
can  be  made  '•portable."  a'.lowii'-s  workers  to 
take  their  [jenslon  rights  with  them  when 
they  change  Jobs.  For  one  thing.  It  could 
work  quite  a  hardship  on  relatively  new  funds 
which  have  accumulated  only  small  reserves, 

A  good  deal  more  study  will  be  needed, 
too,  before  any  sort  of  reinsurance  setup  can 
be  established,  protecting  employes  should 
their  company  go  out  of  btisiness.  So  far  no 
one  has  advanced  any  very  clear  Ideas  as  to 
how  such  a  system  would  work.  If  It  could 
be  made  to  work  at  all. 

As  a  starter,  it  seems  sensible  to  Insure,  In 
so  far  as  possible,  that  the  funds  are  ably 
and  honestly  handled.  Private  plana  are  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important  adjunct  to 
Social  Security.  And  it's  conceivable  that 
healthy  growth  of  pension  funds  could  even 
help  head  off  limitless  expansion,  and  even- 
tual wrecking,  of  the  Social  Security  System 
Itself. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  Isn't  an 
Ideal  choice  as  pension  protector.  Self-regu- 
lation is  more  appealing,  and  for  most  it's 
working.  But  it  isn't  for  the  notorious  ex- 
ceptions, and  it  is  becoming  clear  that  some 
authority  should  take  on  the  Job. 


may  be  poeelble  to  remedy  this  defect.  A 
group  of  leading  citizens.  Including  J.  Mil- 
lard Tawes,  Maryland's  former  governor,  have 
founded  an  org<\nlzation  In  Washington  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Council  for  a  Re- 
sponsible Firearms  Policy. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  bill  to  re- 
strict mall-order  and  over-the-counter  sales 
of  llrearms,  similar  to  the  measure  defeated 
last  year,  offers  a  common-sense  approach  to 
gun  control.  It  would  create  effective  regu- 
lations while  doing  little.  If  anything,  to  deny 
sportsmen  the  right  "to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
for  hunting  purposes.  Maryland  and  some 
other  states  have  laws  to  regulate  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  guns,  but  until  the  Federal 
Government  acts  the  nation  will  have  no 
regulatory  policy  worth  the  name. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  February  28,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  commented  that  Presi- 
dent Jolinson's  proposed  gun  control 
measure,  which  I  introduced,  followed  a 
commonsense  approach.  That  is  clear- 
ly the  case. 

What  malies  more  sense  than  proper 
procedures  designed  to  lieep  weapons  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  the  unbal- 
anced? Thousands  of  persons  are  slain 
by  firearms  in  this  country  each  year, 
and  thousands  more  are  wounded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "Firearms 
Control"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

FiREABMS  Control 

Advocates  of  gun-control  legislation, 
though  perhaps  more  numerous  than  those 
who  oppose  such  legislation,  have  lacked  the 
means  to  make  themselves  heard.     Now  It 


MESSAGE  OF  LT.  GEN.  F.  T.  UNGER. 
U.S.  HIGH  COMMISSIONER,  AT 
OPENING  OF  33D  SESSION  OF 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1967.  at  the  opening  of  the  33d 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  Government,  Lt.  Gen.  F.  T.  Un- 
ger,  the  new  U.S.  High  Commissioner, 
delivered  a  message  emphasizing  har- 
mony in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  He  said 
the  United  States  has  two  objectives- 
advancing  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Okinawa  and  maintaining  an 
effective  military  base — leading  toward 
ultimate  reunification  with  Japan. 

High  Commissioner  Unger  is  successor 
to  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  Watson,  who  returned 
to  the  United  States  last  August  after 
accomplishing  an  enviable  record  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  after 
building  a  stronger  friendship  bridge  be- 
tween the  American  administration  and 
the  people  of  the  Islands. 

I  am  sure  that  Okinawa  is  in  equally 
good  hands  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Unger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  of  High  Commissioner  P.  T.  Unger 

TO  the  Legislattre.  Government  of  the 

Ryukyu  Islands,  33d  Session 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  address 
this  opening  session  of  the  33d  Legislature. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  speak  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

As  you  know,  I  have  lived  among  you  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time.  This  week 
marks  the  completion  of  my  third  month  In 
office  as  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

I  came  to  Okinawa  with  the  dual  objectives 
of  advancing  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  these  Islands,  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  American  military 
base.  In  the  three  months  I  have  been  here 
I  have  learned  that  the  people  of  these  Is- 
lands also  have  two  major  objectives.  The 
first  la  the  Improvement  of  their  own  wel- 
fare and  well-being,  and  the  second  1b  their 
ultimate  reunification  with   Japan. 

It  Is  obvious  that  you  and  I  share  the  same 
objective  of  Improving  the  livelihood  of  the 
people  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Upon  analysis,  your  objective  of  ultimate 
reunification  with  Japan  Is  not  Incompatible 
with  my  objective  of  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive military  base.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  Okinawa  will  be 
restored  to  full  Japanese  sovereignty  Just  as 
soon  as  the  security  of  the  free  nations  in 


this  part  of  the  world  will  permit.  Until 
that  day  arrives,  and  as  a  prerequisite  for 
setting  up  conditions  that  will  hasten  the 
arrival  of  that  day,  the  United  States  and 
the  free  nations  of  the  Far  East — Japan,  and 
our  other  friends — must  be  capable  of  de- 
terring aggression  against  their  peoples  and 
territories.  An  essential  and  Indispensable 
part  of  that  deterrent  capability  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  military  base  here  in 
the  Ryukyus.  In  this  sense,  the  function  of 
the  military  base  is  consistent  with  yotir 
goal  of  achieving  the  reunification  of  these 
Islands  with  Japan. 

Thus,  we  are  both  working  for  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  people,  and  we  are 
both  looking  forward  to  the  earliest  possible 
date  when  circumstances  will  permit  reuni- 
fication with  Japan.  In  this  context,  you 
and  I  are  striving  for  the  same  objectives. 

Our  greatest  opportunity  for  progress, 
however,  lies  in  the  field  of  improving  the 
livelihood  of  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus.  be- 
cau.se  reunification  with  Japan  depends 
largely  upon  factors  beyond  your  control  and 
mine.  Any  change  In  the  present  govern- 
mental arrangement  is  a  matter  for  deter, 
mlnatlon  by  the  Governments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  and,  hence.  Is  not  a  matter 
for  those  of  us  here  to  decide.  Within  the 
existing  framework,  however,  I  pledge  you 
the  greatest  degree  of  cooperation  In  work- 
ing towards  a  goal  we  here  can  attain— 
Increased  authority  for  the  Government  ol 
the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

I  have  promised  that  I  will  delegate  to 
the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  an 
Increasing  amount  of  authority  as  fast  as 
you  create  the  necessary  laws  and  means  to 
exercise  that  authority.  In  keeping  with  this 
promise,  I  have  already  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  Executive  a  list  of  29  Items  of  High 
Commissioner  legislation  which  I  shall  re- 
scind as  soon  as  you  pass  enabling  legisla- 
tion and  establish  the  requisite  machinery 
to  handle  these  functions. 

In  the  field  of  economics.  I  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Chief  Executive 
Matsuoka  and  his  administration,  to  the  leg- 
islators who  supported  his  program,  and  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Okinawa  business  com- 
munity for  the  tremendous  progress  achieved 
during  the  past  year.  Look  about  you:  evi- 
dence of  progress  Is  everywhere,  and  this 
progress  was  brought  about  through  mutual 
cooperation  and  effort. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1966,  which  ended  last  June 
30th,  phenomenal  progress  was  made  In  all 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Tlie  economic 
growth  was  unprecedented  In  Ryukyuan 
history  with  the  Gross  National  Product  re- 
cording $435.5  million,  an  Increase  of  18  per- 
cent over  the  $369.1  million  of  the  previous 
year.  This  was  the  largest  annual  gain  ever 
recorded  for  these  Islands.  National  Income 
rose  to  $401.9  million,  a  gain  of  18.2  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  Per  Capita  In- 
come Increased  from  $364  to  $426,  a  rise  of 
17  percent  over  Fiscal  Year  1965.  These 
figures  are  not  Just  cold  statistics;  they 
symbolize  the  efforts  and  Industry  of  your 
people.  The  results  show  what  can  be 
achieved  by  Ryukyuan-Amerlcan  coopera- 
tion and  dedication  to  common  goals. 

An  Intelligent  and  objective  analysis  of 
this  record  reveals  that  the  role  of  the  United 
States  was  a  key  one.  The  tremendous  fi- 
nancial Input  of  United  States  expenditures 
and  activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1966  was  $239.5 
million,  which  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  external  trade  deficit  caused  by  Imports 
of  $267.8  million  and  Ryukyuan  exports  oJ 
only  $79.1  million.  The  benefits  of  this  tre- 
mendous United  States  Input  have  contrib- 
uted Immeasurably  to  your  enviable  position 
of  full  employment.  Externally,  these  bene- 
fits are  obvious  to  the  casual  observer,  and 
are  reflected  dally  In  the  great  Increase  In 
the  number  of  privately  owned  vehicles; 
more  households  with  television  sets,  refrig- 
erators, washing  machines,  and  air  condl- 
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tioners;  the  quantum  Jump  In  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures  and  personal  savings. 
All  of  these  are  significant  Indicators  of  a 
Wgher  standard  of  living  for  the  people  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

The  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
,c  to  be  congratulated  also  for  the  very  sig- 
nificant gains  made  In  the  social  field  during 
the  pa^t  year.    The  creation  .of  a  retirement 
annuity  plan  and  a  medical  Insurance  sys- 
^T were  major   steps  forward.     In   PubUc 
health    the    new   Okinawa   CenUal   Hospital 
was  op^ned-one  of  the  most  modem  medical 
raclUtles  in  the  Par  East.    In  education,  a 
new  commercial  Institute  and  a  new  trade 
and  vocational  school  came  tato  being  and 
beean  the   development  of   new   ski  Is   and 
techniques  for  the  youth  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
^nds  in  order  to  give  them  a  better  chance 
of  finding  gainful  employment  In  the  coni- 
munltv     There  were  also  constant  efforts  to 
^se  the  scholastic  standards,  and  to  Improve 
the  welfare  of  the  teachers.     Already,  using 
accepted  barometers  of  educational  progress, 
the  Ryukyus  are  on  a  par  with  some  of  the 
more  progressive  prefectures  of  Japan  in  such 
afeas  as  the  modernization  of  school  bulld- 
ines  the  number  of  classrooms  available,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.    In  fact 
TOur  vocational  training  establishments  are 
Imong  the  most  advanced  in  the  Par  East, 
Tthe  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  the  start- 
le pay  for  elementary  and  Junior  high  school 
teachers  compares  most  favorably  with  the 
pay  scales  In  Japan.    It  Is  true  that  Japanese 
teachers  enjoy.  In  some  respect  greater  fringe 
benefits  than  their  counterparts  here.    How- 
ever, where  gaps  do  exist,  I  Armly  believe  that 
effective   and   appropriate  remedies   can  be 

found.  .  ^ 

I  wish  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  mat- 
ter of  law  and  order.     Recently  crimes  in- 
volving both  Americans  and  Ryukyuans  have 
increased.     We  all  regret  this.     I  know  that 
each  of  you  subscribes  to  the  principle  that 
no  one  Is  so  big  that  he  is  above  the  law 
and  no  one  Is  so  small  that  he  cannot  look 
to  the  law   for   protection.     To   make   this 
principle  work,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
not  only  develop  a  greater  respect  for  the 
law  but  we  must  also  detect  and  deter  the 
crime-prone  elements  In  every  echelon  of  our 
society     For  my  part.  I  have  doubled  the 
military    poUce    protection    in    those    areas 
where  there   Is   the    greatest   potential   for 
lawlessness    and    disorder.      The    Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  for  Its  part,  has 
provided  additional  police  to  participate  in 
the  joint  walking  patrols.    For  your  part,  I 
hope  that   you  will  support  the  efforts  of 
your  Executive  Branch  and  not  permit  the 
subject  of  law  and  order  to  become  enmeshed 
In  politics,  because  this  area  affects  the  Uves 
and  well-being  of  each  of  your  constituents 
and  every  Inhabltont  of  these  Islands,   re- 
gardless of  nationality   or  party   afflUatlon. 
Together,  we  can  rofct  out  the  evil  of  lawless- 
ness.   I  am  confident  that  through  our  mu- 
tual cooperation  we  can  achieve  a  new  level 
of  respect  for  law  and  order  In  these  Islands. 
This  leads  me  to  my  final  point.    The  con- 
fusing news  from  CommuiUst  China  and  the 
situation  In  the  Far  East  in  general  make 
the  United  States  base  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Ryukyus  and 
Japan.     Until  this  picture  clarifies,  I  urge 
you  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  your 
time  and  energy  in  planning  for  that  day 
When  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  will  al- 
low reunification  with  Japan.    Pending  the 
arrival  of  that  day,  we  can  promote  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  people  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  by  working  diligently  and  harmoni- 
ously together.     Admittedly,  problems   will 
arise  which  will  take  our  combined  efforts  to 
solve,  but  I  can  assure  you  of  the  fullest  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Administration   in  finding   just  solu- 
tions.    I  have   confidence   in   your   wisdom 
and  ability  to  shoulder  the  political  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  you,  and  I  am  confident 


that  this,  the  33d  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
will  establish  an  enviable  record  of  progres- 
sive legislaUon  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  all  the  people  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 
Thank  you. 


MRS      LIBBY     IHRSH,     PRESIDENT, 
BALTIMORE  COUNCIL  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL VISITORS 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
Baltimore's  contributions  to  the  success 
of  our  foreign  policies  Is  Mi's.  Matthew 
H  Hirsh.  president  of  the  volunteer  as- 
sociation, the  Baltimore  CouncU  for  In- 
ternational Visitors. 

Libby  Hirsh  and  the  coimcil  are  the 
gracious  hosts  for  more  than  1.500  for- 
eign visitors  to  Baltimore  each  year. 

Her  good  works  include  service  for 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  State  De- 
partment, who  seek  expert  assistance  in 
arranging  visits  for  visitors  to  our  Na- 
tion. •  , 

She  is  a  remarkable  woman  whose  re- 
markable career  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  invaluable  services  that  private  citi- 
zens can  contribute  to  their  Ckjvernment. 
She  is  one  of  those  citizens  whom  the 
late  President  held  up  as  an  ideal  when 
he  said : 

Ask  not  what  your  covmtry  can  do  for  you. 
Ask  what  you  can  do  for   your  country. 

Some  highlights  of  Libby  Hlrsh's  ca- 
reer have  been  described  In  an  article 
entitled  "Feminine  Gender,"  which  was 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  Baltimore 
Magazine. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Feminine  Gender 


(By  Anne  Hitch) 
She  keeps  executive  office  hours  10  to  4, 
but  tekes  a  portfolio  of  work  home  at  night; 
Juggles  weekly  office  schedules  for  a  dozen 
women:  assumes  final  responsibility  for  some 
1.500  visitors  to  Baltimore  each  year  and 
receives  no  salarv  whatsoever. 

She  Is  Mrs.  Matthew  H.  Hirsh  ("Call  me 
Libby.  won't  you?"),  president  of  the  all- 
volunteer  Baltimore  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Visitors  (BCIV),  one  of  the  busiest 
women  In  town  and  certa*ily  one  of  the 
best  Informed  on  the  hows  and  wheres  to 
get  things  done. 

She's  more  than  well  acquainted  with  the 
specialized  services  of  the  major  community 
organizations— she's  been  on  a  good  number 
of  their  boards.  She  can  match  press  con- 
tacts with  the  best  of  local  public  relations 
men  and  has  three  scrapbooks  of  BCIV  clip- 
pings to  prove  it. 

Yet  her  sole  concern  Is  simply  to  matte 
an  international  visitor's  stay  In  Baltimore  a 
little  more  pleasant. 

Requests  for  BCIV  help  come  from  govern- 
ment agencies  In  Washington  as  well  as  from 
Maryland-based  interests.  The  State  De- 
partment may  be  programming  a  tour  of  the 
country's  major  industries  by  a  group  of 
young  Scandinavian  political  leaders.  The 
schedule  for  visiting  Baltimore's  plants  and 
mills  is  set  up,  but  could  the  council  arrange 
a  dinner  for  the  men  in  local  homes  one 
evening?  Or  perhaps  a  special  afternoon  at 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery  or  a  trip  aboard  the 
Port  Welcome? 

The  requests  come  In  by  mall,  telephone 
and  sometimes  urgent  telegram  to  the  little 
BCIV  office  (rent  and  expenses  paid  by  dona- 


tions from  supporting  and  individuals  and 
organizations!  in  the  Aurora  Federal  Build- 
ing A  corps  of  telephoning  and  letter  writ- 
ing volunteers  make  the  arrangements  froin 
an  am.-vzinglv  detailed  cross  reference  card 
file  of  business  and  industrial  contacts,  and 
the  more  than  500  host  families  in  the 
greater  Baltimore  area. 

Every  family  Is  categorized  according  to 
languages  spoken,  number  and  ages  of  chil- 
dren, husband's  field,  travel  abroad,  number 
of  visitors  that  can  be  acconunodated  for  a 
meal  or  overnight.  Each  guest  and  the  date 
of  his  visit  Is  duly  recorded  on  the  back  oi 

the  card.  ,  , ,      ,„„„;» 

The  file  has  expanded  appreciably  since  it 
was  first  compiled  three  years  ago  from  the 
lists  of  famlUes  that  had  registered  for  in- 
ternational guests  through  the  UnltedNa- 
tlons  Association  of  Maryland,  the  YWCA 
International  Center  and  the  Red  Cross 

"These  three  groups  in  particular  had  been 
working  on  hospitaUty  for  international 
visitors,"  Mrs.  Hirsh  begins.  "Several  of  us 
who  were  on  more  than  one  of  the  boards 
realized  that  there  was  not  only  duplication 
of  services,  but  a  whale  of  a  lot  yet  to  be 

done.  J 

"After  a  few  discussion  meetings  we  de- 
cided to  try  some  kind  of  coordinating  effort. 
And  as  we  started  looking  for  someone  among 
us  to  head  this  new  project,  we  realized  every- 
one was  gainfully  employed  except  me.  bo 
I  agreed  to  Uke  on  the  Job  for  one  year. 
"That  was  three  years  ago." 
The  fledging  organization  opened  Us  first 
office  in  the  kitchen  of  her  brownstone  home 
on  Mt.  Vernon  Place.  "We  used  the  Red 
Cross  mailing  facilities,  the  Y'  for  a  return 
address  and  my  home  phone  number. 

Scarcelv  more  than  a  year  later  the  com- 
mittee hkd  grown  to  council  size  and  had 
earned  recognition  as  an  affiliate  of  COSERV  . 
a  nationwide  network  of  international  visitor 

organizations.  ^      ^        j  , 

The  kitchen  office  has  been  abandoned  for 
some  time  now,  of  course,  and  the  Hlrshs 
have  moved  Into  a  tenth  floor  apartment 
overlooking  the  city  at  3900  North  Charles. 
But  her  home  telephone  number  still  appears 
on  tfie  official  welcoming  letter  sent  out  to 
every  visitor.  , 

"It's  only  an  emergency  number  now,  she 
relates,  "and  really  there  arent  too  many 
emergencies.  Once  In  awhile  a  visitor  may 
call  If  he's  not  able  to  cash  a  check  or  if 
he's  become  111  during  the  night. 

"Generally,  though,  after  a  visitor's  ar- 
rived, the  major  problems  are  over.  But  ii 
he  somehow  gets  lost  from  the  group  or 
should  he  get  here  a  day  ahead  of  time,  I  m 
in    for    a    rather    lengthly    session    on    the 

phone."  _^      ^     ,    , 

Her  husband,  senior  vice  president  of  J. 
Shoeneman,  Inc.,  fully  understands  the 
phone  caUs  and  the  meetings  and  the  un- 
predictable home  schedules— he's  a  commit- 
lee  veteran,  too.  This  year  he  is  devoting 
his  "leisure  time"  to  the  education  commit- 
tee charged  vrtth  the  administration  of 
Friends  School. 

"In  our  Friends  Meeting  we  have  no  min- 
ister, so  we  have  to  do  everything  by  com- 
mittees." Mrs.  Hirsh  observes.  Commit- 
tee work  becomes  part  of  our  Uves. 

Some  of  her  early  work  was  vrtth  the  Stony 
Run  McKlm  board,  and  for  some  time  she 
chaired  the  Ladles  McKlm  ComnUttee  Aad 
when  her  daughter  was  a  Girl  Scout,  Mrs 
Hirsh  served  a  stint  as  a  troop  leader.  That 
daughter  has  married  and  moved  to  Cleve- 
land now.  leaving  Mrs.  Hirsh  in  her  self- 
designated  "post  parental"  period,  the  time 
in  their  lives  that  most  women  reserve  for 
volunteer  work. 

But  Mrs.  Hlrsh's  volunteering  dates  back 
to  her  years  at  Goucher  College  when  she 
managed  to  spare  some  time  each  week  to 
help  out  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 
"The  mtiseum  was  a  natural  choice."  she 
recalls.    "I  can't  remember  a  Ume  as  a  child 
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when  I  wasn't  taking  a  Saturday  course  In 
painting  or  drawing  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute. I  started  the  classes  while  I  was  in 
elementary  school  and  went  right  on  through 
the  high  school  years  at  Forest  Park." 

It  followed,  then,  that  she  major  in  art 
history  for  her  B.A  at  Goucher  and  go  on 
to  earn  a  master's  degree  in  tine  arts  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

And  in  1946  she  went  off  the  volunteer 
roster  at  the  museum  to  take  a  salaried  Job 
there- 

•Officiallv  I  was  in  the  curator  service, 
but  in  actiia'ity  I  did  all  kinds  of  work  from 
cataloging  to  painting  signs  and  mounting 
prints.  In  those  days,  you  know,  the  museum 
was  very  much  like  BCIV  is  today— every- 
one doing  everything." 

Since  leaving  the  museum  staff  in  1952 
Mrs.  Hirsh  has  continued  as  a  volunteer 
there  on  occasion,  and  goes  to  the  exhibits 
and  special  events  as  often  as  she  possibly 
can. 

■'My  free  evenings  are  regretably  few."  she 
explains,  "but  I  do  try  to  take  in  the  museum 
and  the  symphony,  too." 

International  visitors  Is  a  year-round  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  seasonal  letdown  for  either 
the  council  or  its  president. 

"We  do  take  one  trip  each  year  for  Just 
a  few  weeks — but  maybe  someday  I'll  Just 
take  off  on  a  two  year  trip  around  the  world 
to  return  the  visits  of  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  here" 

She  pauses  momentarily,  silently  calcu- 
lating. 

"Yes  "  she  resumes  brightly.  "In  two  years 
I  Just  might  be  able  to  see  a  goodly  share 
of  them." 


THE     OUTSTANDING     YOUNG    MAN 
AWARDS  TO  FIVE  MARYLANDERS 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Junior  Association  of  Com- 
merce has  presented  its  annual  Out- 
standing Young  Man  awards  to  five 
Marylanders  who  are  truly  outstanding 
as  citizens  in  service  to  their  community. 
The  five  are : 

Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  author  of  "A  History  of  West 
Point"; 

Brother  Anthony  Ipsaro,  S.M.,  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Baltimore,  with  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  more  than  75,000  younpt 
people: 

Robert  C.  McAllister,  television  pro- 
ducer at  Baltimore  television  station 
WJZ-T\',  who  is  well  known  for  his 
his;hly  popular  children's  programs  in 
Baltimore  and  selfless  efforts  to  enter- 
tain children  in  Baltimore  hospitals; 

Paul  S  Sarbanes.  attorney  at  Venable, 
Baetjer  &  Howard,  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  and  one 
of  the  State's  most  promising  young 
political  figures; 

George  S.  Wills,  associate  director  of 
public  relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  an  exceptionally  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Referendum  Commission. 

These  five  gentlemen  represent  the 
ideals  of  citizenship  which  are  the  only 
real  foundation  of  our  republic  and  de- 
mocracy. I  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  which  they  have  already  earned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Jay- 
cees"  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  the 
Year,"  which  was  published  recently  in 


Baltimore  Magazine,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  these 
citizens'  careers  and  contributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordtM-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  J.\ycees'   Outstanding  Young  Men  Of 
THE  Year 

Five  young  men  were  honored  by  the  Bal- 
timore Junior  Association  of  Commerce  last 
month  at  Its  annual  Outstanding  Young 
Man  Award  Luncheon.  The  luncheon 
speaker  was  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Lawrence   Cardinal  Shehan. 

The  program  Is  held  each  year  to  give 
recognition  to  outstanding  young  men  in 
the  community  who  have  made  lasting  con- 
tributions In  business,  professional  and 
community  activities.  The  five  winners  this 
year  were  chosen  from  a  group  of  32  nom- 
inees. They  were:  Stephen  E.  Ambrose.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History  at  Johas  Hop- 
kins University;  Brother  Anthony  Ipsaro, 
S.M..  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore;  Robert  C.  McAllister, 
television  p'aducer  at  WJZ-TV;  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes, attorney  at  Venable,  Baetjer  &  How- 
ard and  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates; 
George  S.  'Wills,  Associate  Director  of  Public 
Relations   at   Johns   Hopkins   University. 

Professor  Ambrose  Is  considered  one  of  the 
foremost  young  historians  in  the  country. 
He  has  a  long  list  of  publications  to  his 
credit,  and  besides  teaching  a  full  schedule 
of  classes,  he  Is  associate  editor  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Papers  project  at  Hopkins.  One  of 
the  most  extensive  historical  projects  ever 
undertaken,  it  will  Involve  studying  some 
15.000,000  documents  and  papers.  A  favorite 
of  his  students,  he  recently  made  news  by 
leading  his  military  history  class  over  a 
Gettysburg  battlefield  to  prove  that  Pick- 
ett's famous  charge  lasted  only  20  minutes. 
His  most  recent  book,  "A  History  of  West 
Point."  has  received  wide  critical  acclaim. 

Brother  Ipsaro,  who  entered  the  Marianist 
Order  in  1949.  Is  currently  working  on  his 
Ph.  D.  at  Catholic  University.  After  serving 
two  years  as  principal  of  the  new  Cardinal 
Gibbons  High  School,  he  was  named  assist- 
ant to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Baltimore  Archdiocese,  and  last  year,  at  the 
age  of  34,  was-  named  sufierlntendent.  The 
system  Includes  over  61,495  elementary  stu- 
dents and  14,000  high  school  students. 
Among  the  community  activities  which  he 
has  served  are  the  Red  Cross,  Baltimore 
Safety  Council,  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
and  the  Bon  Secours  Hospital  School  of 
Nui-sing. 

Robert  McAllister  developed  an  interest  In 
magic  at  an  early  age  and  went  Into  broad- 
casting in  his  native  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the  age 
of  18.  He  specialized  in  children's  programs, 
and  in  1964,  he  came  to  Baltimore  and  Joined 
the  staff  of  WJZ-TV.  His  six-times  weekly 
program,  "The  Bob  McAllister  Show."  has  be- 
come the  highest  rated  children's  program 
In  the  Baltimore-Washington  area.  In  addi- 
tion, he  frequently  entertains  at  children's 
hospitals  in  the  area.  He  has  served  as  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Junior  Orioles  and  of 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association's  "Car- 
nivals for  M.D."  program,  which  has  raised 
$15,000  for  research  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  son  of  Greek  Immigrants,  Mr.  Sarbanes 
Is  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Md,  He  graduated 
from  Princeton,  where  he  was  a  scholarship 
student,  with  highest  honors.  As  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  he  studied  in  England  for  three 
years,  then  took  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Besides  being  a  practicing 
attorney,  he  has  served  public  assignments 
at  all  levels  of  govermnent.  Including  the 
federal;  he  was  assistant  to  Walter  W.  Heller, 
President  Kennedy's  chief  economic  adviser. 
He  Is  vice  president  of  the  City-County  Dem- 
ocratic Club,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 


Citizens  Planning   and   Housing  Association 
and  Mt.  Royal  Improvement  Association. 

Mr.  Wills  is  a  graduate  of  McDonogh  School 
and  Penn  State,  following  which  he  received 
an  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
a  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship.  He 
is  now  working  on  his  Ph.  D.  at  Hopkins  in 
political  science.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
Commission* on  the  General  Assembly  (Wills 
Commission),  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Referendum  Commission,  chair- 
man of  the  March  of  Dimes  and  president  df~\ 
the  Maryland  Young  Democrats.  In  1963 
and  1964,  he  served  as  special  agent  for  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  Is  now  a 
lieutenant  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 
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THE  HEADSTART  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  successful  of  all 
the  war  on  poverty  programs.  Project 
Headstart  h&s  many  boosters  and  many 
advocates.  Those  who  carry  the  message 
best  are  those  who  know  the  children 
this  program  touches,  and  who  listen  to 
the  earnest  adults  who  share  the  task  of 
opening  a  new  world  to  poor,  deprived 
children.  Writing  In  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Albert  Sehlstedt,  Jr.,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Sun.  recently  brought  this 
program  to  life  in  terms  of  the  people  in 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  series  of 
three  articles  on  "Breaking  the  Wall." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun. 
Feb.  11,  1967) 

Breaking  the  Wall,  I — Headstart:   A  Bold 
Attempt   To   Snap  the   Poverty   Cycle 

(By  Albert   Sehlstedt,   Jr.) 
Washington,    February    10.— The    Federal 
Government  has  found  a  promising  approach 
to  a  labyrinth  of  social  problems  that  go  by 
the  name  of  poverty. 

The  approach  Is  Head  Start,  a  national  ef- 
fort to  prepare  poor  children  for  elementary 
school. 

discouragement 

A  suggestion  that  anyone  needs  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  education  that  is  by  definition 
elementary  may  seem  odd  to  middle-class 
people,  or  middle-aged  people  who  vaguely 
remember  the  first  day  of  school  as  an  un- 
settUn/  experience,  but  hardly  an  Insur- 
mountable one. 

However,  to  a  chUd  who  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  yellow  and  blue;  who  has 
never  heard  of  Peter  Rabbit;  who  has  to  be 
told  that  a  cloud  is  a  cloud— to  such  a  child, 
the  beginning  of  an  elementary  education 
can  be  the  beginning  of  discouraging  Incom- 
prehension,  frustration  and.  finally,  defeat. 

Putting  aside  altruistic  considerations,  de- 
feated people  are  a  costly  burden  to  the  na- 
tion. Their  failures  take  many  forms  which 
drain  state  and  local  treasuries,  too. 

But  helping  poor  children  is  not  a  new 
Idea,  and  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools 
are  a  part  of  the  national  life. 

GOES    BEYOND 

Head  SUrt,  however,  goes  beyond  these 
familiar  ideas  of  assistance  and  schooling  for 
small  children. 

Head  Start  reaches  Into  the  family  and  In- 
vites parents  to  become  Involved  with  helping 
their  children. 

"One  of  Head  Start's  primary  goals  Is  to 
make  parents  more  aware  of  what  young 
children  are  like,  what  they  need,  and  how, 
as  parents,  they  play  a  decisive  role  In  their 
children's  growth  processes,"  according  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  CouncU  of  New  York. 


breakthrough 

"If  this  part  of  the  work  with  parents  Is 
successful,  the  program  will  achieve  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough  In  Improving  child-rearing 
practices,"  it  Is  stated  In  the  evaluation 
written  by  Mrs.  Clara  Fox,  project  director 
of  Integrated  Pre-School  and  Parent  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  in  New  York. 

"It  will  affect  not  only  those  directly  in- 
volved, but  pmrents  and  children  throughout 
the  community."  Mrs.  Pox  wrote. 

'•Furthermore,  as  parents  become  less  anx- 
ious in  relationships  with  their  children 
and  begin  to  experience  some  of  the  Joys  of 
parenthood,  they  become  more  stable  and 
feel  less  guilty,  harassed  and  oppressed. 

"They  become  more  capable  of  coping  with 
life's  problems."  ' 

INNOCENT  victims 

Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  oversees  the 
national  Head  Start  program  from  Washing- 
ton, has  observed  that  children  are  the  most 
innocent  victims  of  poverty,  but  are  also 
most  easily  removed  from  its  grasp. 

"By  meeting  their  need  for  attention  and 
affection,  by  tending  to  medical  needs  that 
drain  their  energy,  by  opening  their  minds  to 
the  world  of  knowledge,  we  can  set  them  on 
the  road  to  successful  lives,"  Shriver  has 
said. 

"We  can  break  the  vicious  cycle  that  would 
turn  ihem  into  poverty's  parents. 

"This  is  Head  Start." 

Head  Start  is  more.    It  is  popular. 

Indeed.  Its  success  on  the  domestic  front 
in  the  Johnson  Administration  invites  com- 
parison with  enthusiasm  for  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  International  project  In  the 
Kennedy  Administration. 

What  everybody  seems  to  like  about  Head 
Start  is  the  subject  matter  at  hand;  chil- 
dren. 

Last  year,  for  example,  President  Johnson 
asked  Congress  for  $310,000,000  lor  Head 
Start.     Congress  gave  hxm  $352,000,000. 

"Project  Head  Start  in  like  having  a  prayer 
answered,"  said  a  Head  Start  teacher  from 
Kentucky.  "This  we  had  hoped  and  dreamed 
lor  during  all  our  years  of  teaching,  but 
never  expected  to  see." 

"LESS  tearful" 

Another  teacher  commented:  "I  see  more 
children  less  tearful,  less  fearful.  I  see  more 
smiles,  more  working  together  with  class- 
mates and  adults.  .  .  .  The  interaction  of  a 
child  with  a  helpful  adult  may  be  the  most 
Important  factor  In  all  these  gains." 

Though  Head  Start  is  directed  federally,  it 
Is  applied  locally. 

The  program  works  through  7  regional  of- 
fices covering  the  50  states,  but  individuals 
and  organizations  in  various  cities  and  towns 
set  up  the  local  units  that  deal  directly  with 
the  pre-school  children. 

The  organizations  are  known  as  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies,  established  with  GEO 
funds.  These  agencies  are  composed  of  civic 
leaders,  people  from  the  fields  of  education 
and  labor,  and  other  interested  groups;  and 
from  the  poor,  themselves. 

LOCAL   administration 

A  community  action  agency  may  adminis- 
ter a  Head  Start  project,  or  delegate  the  ad- 
ministration to  another  nonprofit  group, 
civic,  fraternal  or  religious,  or  to  a  school 
board.  School  boards,  in  fact,  administer 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  Head  Start  projects 
In  the  country. 

Washington  contributes  80  per  cent  of  the 
necessary  money  for  a  local  Head  Start  proj- 
ect. The  remainder  Is  raised  locally,  but  can 
be  in  the  form  of  "In  kind"  contributions; 
that  is,  volunteer  work  by  local  people,  or  the 
furnishing  of  school  supplies  or  a  building  to 
house  the  project. 

Head  Start  got  under  way  nationally  In 
mid-1965  with  200,000  volunteers  and  with 
561,000  children  taking  a  short  (eight-week) 


summer  course.  The  number  of  children 
was  five  times  .is  many  as  expected.  Lasi 
summer,  Head  Start  attracted  573,000  your.g- 
siers. 

There  are  now  94,000  children  in  a  year- 
long Head  Start  program,  and  OEO  expects 
to  have  170,000  in  this  course  by  the  end  of 
June. 

To  date,  more  than  1,300,000  children  have 
had  a  summer  course  or  full  year's  instruc- 
tion under  Head  Start. 

However,  there  are  3,000,000  poor  children 
who  enter  the  first  grade  each  year.  To  reach 
all  of  them,  more  teachers,  more  classrooms 
and  more  money  would  be  needed. 

The  blueprint  for  Head  Start  was  a  report 
to  Sargent  Shriver  prepared  two  years  ago  at 
his  request  by  a  planning  committee  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  nation's  top  specialists 
in  the  fields  the  proposed  work  would  en- 
compass. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cooke,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  pediatrics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  school  of  medicine,  was  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

The  report  was  entitled  "Improving  the 
Opportunities  and  Achievements  of  Children 
of  the  Poor."  and  it  made  a  number  of  points. 
Among  them : 

'There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
early  years  oi  childhood  are  the  most  critical 
poiiits  in  the  poverty  cycle.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  clear  that  successful  programs  of  this 
type  must  be  comprehensive,  involving  activ- 
ities generally  associated  with  the  fields  of 
health,  social  services  and  education.  .  .  . 

urgency  cited 

"The  need  for  an  urgency  of  these  pro- 
grams IS  such  tliat  they  should  be  initiated 
immediately.  .  .  ." 

The  Cooke  committee  listed  the  objectives 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  including: 

1. — Improving  a  child's  health  and  physi- 
cal ability. 

2. — Helping  his  emotional  and  social 
growth  by  encouraging  self-confidence,  spon- 
taneity, curiosity  and  self-discipline. 

3. — improving  the  child's  mental  processes 
and  skills. 

4. — Developing  in  the  child  and  his  family 
a  responsible  attitude  toward  society,  and 
giving  society  an  opportunity  to  help. 

5. — Increasing  the  sense  of  dignity  within 
a  child  and  his  family. 

The  committee  recommended,  too.  that  the 
child's  parents  should  be  involved  in  the 
program  for  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  the 
youngster's. 


BREAitiNG    the     Wall,    II — Children    Find 
Whole  New  World 

(By  Albert  Sehlstedt.  Jr.) 
Washington.  Feb.   11 — Miss  Wendy  Burk, 
27.    pretty    and    dressed    in    a   sweater    and 
.slacks,    speaks    knowledgeably    about    small 
children.     She  has  fifteen. 

They  are  her  charges  from  8:30  in  the 
morning  until  they  go  home  in  the  early 
afternot>n  from  their  Head  Start  School  in 
a  drab  neighborhood  near  the  Capitol.  All 
the  children  are  about  4'/2   years  old. 

children  unaware 

Head  Start  Is  a  nation-wide  project  to 
prepare  pre-school  children  for  the  first 
grade,  and  In  a  larger  sense,  to  free  them 
from  a  cycle  of  poverty  they  entered  at  birth. 

Miss  Burk  deals  with  children  many  par- 
ents  would    not   recognize. 

The  Head  Start  youngster  Is  not  necessarily 
obstreperotis.  delinquent  or  stupid,  but  una- 
ware; unaware  of  many  things  other  children 
take  for  granted,  like  building  blocks,  paints 
and  paste,  and  what  can  be  done  with  var- 
ious   kinds    of    toys. 

More  importantly.  Miss  Burk's  children 
may  also  be  unaware  of  Intangible  things, 
such  as  the  fun  of  Imagining  you  are  some- 
body else  or  dramatizing  a  fairy  tale. 

And  most  important,  the  children  can  be 
unaware  of  the  Indescribable  satisfactions  of 


living  that  simply  come  from  talking  to 
other  people,  listening  to  them  iiiid  loving 
them. 

wall  built  up 

Miss  Burk.  .ind  the  people  who  help  her 
at  the  Head  Start  school,  try  to  bring  these 
things  to  children  who  sometimes  have  built 
up  a  wall  between  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  because  of  material,  cultural 
and  spiritual  deprivations  that  all  too  often 
accompany  poverty. 

"Their  major  handicap  is  a  lack  of  play, 
of  conversation  and  inter-relationships  with 
adults  and  other  children."  Miss  Burk  said. 
"That  is  what  these  children  need  more 
than   anything  else. 

"Children  learn  to  talk  by  talking  to 
their  mothers.  But  their  mothers  may  be 
too  tired,  or  lack  the  time,  or  talking  is  Just 
not  a  value  to  the  mothers."  She  stressed 
the  word   "value." 

"told  to  be  quiet" 

"These  children  at  home  are  very  subdued; 
put  In  front  of  a  television  set  and  told  to  be 
quiet.    They  are  rarely  talked  to  or  held. 

"This  is  what  we  try  to  make  up  for. 
We  do  a  lot  of  talking.  We  try  to  give  them 
information  as  we  go  along.  We  are  always 
subtly    throwing   in   Information."    she   said. 

The  children  will  go  for  walks  and  cUmb 
on  a  statute  In  a  park,  not  Just  for  fun, 
but  so  they  will  begin  to  understand  what  a 
statute  is. 

Miss  Burk  talked  about  the  children  one 
day  after  they  had  gone  home. 

FORMER    WAREHOUSE 

She  sat  in  a  large  room,  once  part  of  a 
warehouse.  *. 

The  place  was  clean.' with  a  tile  floor  and 
well-painted  walls  made  of  brick  and  cinder- 
block. 

Around  the  floor  were  tricycles,  a  hobby 
horse  and  a  wagon. 

A  low  table  held  clay  for  modeling.  An- 
other table  was  for  painting,  and  another 
was  a  table  for  eating  breakfast  and  a  mid- 
morning  snack,  and  lunch  before  the  chil- 
dren went  home. 

But  the  most  fascinating  thing  about  the 
room  was  that  it  was  split  level,  for  some 
reason,  with  a  sloping  ramp  Joining  the  two 
levels.  The  ramp  was  great  for  riding  a  bike 
down. 

The  room  had  another  advantage.  There 
was  plenty  of  open  space;  more  than  active 
kids  might  find  even  in  an  affluent  suburban 
living  room  or  play  room. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  kitchen  with 
a  big  refrigerator,  stocked  with  meats  and 
vegetables.  The  kitchen  shelves  were  lined 
with  cream  of  wheat,  corn  flakes.  Jellies  and 
lots  of  peanut  butter. 

WHOLESOME    FOODS 

Mrs.  Wille  Mae  Atkins,  the  cook,  often 
helps  to  introduce  the  children  to  wholesome 
foods,  appetlzlngly  prepared,  and  sometimes 
new  to  the  youngsteis. 

The  children  will  hesitate  over  some  vege- 
tables, claiming  not  to  like  them,  though 
they  may  have  never  tasted  them.  Persuaded 
to  give  It  a  try,  they  can  become  ravenovis. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  school, 
stay  the  whole  day  If  possible,  and  offer 
their  criticism  or  advice. 

Most  parents  spend  one  day  a  month  at 
the  school  so  they  will  be  able  to  apply  at 
home  some  of  the  things  learned  about 
adult  relationships  with  children. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    HOUSE 

The  school  is  operated  by  the  Guy  T.  O. 
Hollyday  House,  named  for  a  Baltlmorean 
and  former  United  States  conunlssloner  of 
housing.  Hollyday  House  has  been  helping 
the  neighborhood  since  1958  and  was  operat- 
ing a  pre-school  program  before  the  Federal 
Head  Start  project  began. 

The  dally  routine  begins  with  a  play  period 
followed   by  a  snack   at  9:30   A.M. 
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"Go-out  time"  follows.  If  the  weather  Is 
good. 

"We  take  a  walk  In  the  neighborhood  and 
t«ach  them  about  the  clouds,  the  shade, 
churches  and  stores,  or  construction  projects, 
and  we  take  nature  walks,"  Miss  Burk  ex- 
plained. 

A  WALK  WITH  MISS  BDKK 

A  walk  with  Miss  Burk  and  the  children 
can  be  uneventful  for  an  adult  until  he 
gradually  realizes  how  much  the  kids  en- 
Joy  It. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  they  enjoy  It  ulti- 
mately becomes  clear  even  to  an  observer  long 
set  In  his  ways. 

Everything  the  children  see  and  hear  Is,  to 
them,  worth  talking  about.  The  sidewalk, 
the  curbstone,  an  alley  to  be  explored,  an 
open  door  swinging  back  and  forth  In  the 
wind,  a  steep  pile  of  dirt  to  be  climbed. 

The  pile  of  dirt  was  really  steep,  about  10 
feet  high,  and  tightly  packed  so  that  the 
pebbles  imbedded  in  the  surface  made  It  slip- 
pery. It  was  tough  going  up  and  even 
tougher  coming  down. 

Some  of  the  children  hollered  with  delight. 
Others  were  quiet  and  seemed  a  little  wor- 
ried about  the  steepness.  But  everybody 
made  it  and  obviously  enjoyed  it.  It  was 
Everest,  for  that  morning  at  least. 

They  all  seemed  fairly  normal  children 
playing  on  a  cold  day,  except  that  one  boy 
had  shoes  but  no  socfcs.  A  few  had  no  gloves 
and  they  tried  to  keep  their  hands  warm  by 
putting  them  in  the  hip  pockets  of  Miss 
Burk's  slacks  as  they  all  walked  along,  but 
that  did  not  work  very  well. 

Miss  Burk  was  asked  later  to  assess  these 
children,  as  she  saw  them,  and  to  discuss 
their  strength  and  weaknesses. 

"FALSE    STRENGTH" 

"They  have  a*false  strength,  which  Is  a 
certain  measure  of  Independence,"  she  re- 
pUed. 

"They  are  out  on  the  streets  playing,  and 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  unlike  middle- 
class  kids  who  may  be  too  attached  to 
mother. 

"They  are  tough  little  kids.  This  Is  a 
strength,  and  a  sad  thing,  too.  We  have  had 
to  teach  them  kindness  and  gentleness. 
They  find  out  a  new  kind  of  people  exist. 

Then   Miss   Burk's   face   lighted   up. 

"What's  so  great  about  them  Is  their 
spoptanelty,"  she  said. 

FIGHTS,    SOMETIMES 

They  also  fight  among  themselves,  but  she 
thought  that  represented  a  need  for  physical 
contact. 

It  is  apparent  that  Miss  Burk  and  many 
people  like  her  answer  some  of  their  needs  by 
simply  being  there. 

At  one  point  during  the  course  of  a  busy 
morning,  she  knelt  on  the  floor  to  talk  to  a 
very  small  little  girl. 

The  child  reached  up  with  both  hands  and 
grasped  Miss  Burk's  long  brown  hair  and 
tried  to  tie  It  beneath  the  teacher's  chin. 

The  gesture  seemed  to  reflect  an  intimacy 
and  confidence  that  had  already  helped  to 
give  the  child  a  head  start. 

Breaking  the  Wall — HI:  Headstabt  Chal- 
lenges Conventional  Education  in  United 
States 

(By  Albert  Sehlstedt,  Jr.) 

Washington,  Feb.  12. — Head  Start,  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  prepare  poor  children  for  ele- 
mentary school,  has  been  called  a  "fresh 
breeze  in  American  education." 

The  Government  Is  now  cohslderlng  ways 
to  extend  the  program  Into  the  early  grades 
of  elementary  school.  The  "fresh  breeze" 
may  become,  for  a  time  a  wind  of  controversy. 

PARENTS    INVOLVZD 

Local  reactloA  of  teachers  and  school 
boards  may  not  be  universally  favorable  at 
first,  If  ever.  But  In  the  long  run,  the  re- 
sults could  benefit  elementary  education 
generally. 


One  unusual  aspect  of  Head  Start  has  been 
the  degree  to  which  it  Involves  parents  In 
what  may  loosely  be  described  as  the  Head 
Start  classroom. 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  Head  Start  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  visit  class  sessions  when 
possible  and  help  professional  teachers  and 
volunteers  bring  to  the  youngsters  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  childhood;  playing  with 
paints;  experimenting  with  clay;  listening  to 
stories,  and.  thereby,  learning  what  every  boy 
and  girl  should  know  before  their  regular 
education  begins. 

Supptose  parents  came  Into  the  more  for- 
malized atmosphere  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades  of  a  typical  elementary  school? 

COMMUNITY    INVOLVEMENT 

That  would  be  a  step  tov-ird  Involving 
schools,  school  systems  and  educators  more 
deeply  In  the  affairs  of  the  community,  be- 
cause the  parents  would  bring  with  them 
their  points  of  view.  After  a  period  of  awk- 
wardness and  hesitation,  the  parents — par- 
ticularly poor  parents  long-fearful  of  resent- 
ful of  authority  and  Its  symbols — might  be- 
gin to  develop  a  rapport  with  the  school,  its 
teachers  and  administrators. 

The  school  would  eventually  become  a 
community  center,  perhaps. 

Government  officials  are  thinking  about 
these  things  now. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  directs  Head 
Start,  said  In  a  November  speech  In  Milwau- 
kee that  the  present  school  system,  especially 
in  cities,  is  "critically  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  of  poverty." 

The  Inadequacies,  as  Shrlver  sees  them, 
can  be  enumerated  by  listing  the  remedies 
he  suggested. 

1.  Reduction  of  the  present  teacher-stu- 
dent ratio  to  correspond  to  the  ratio  now 
used  In  Head  Start;  one  teacher  to  every 
fifteen  children. 

2.  Bringing  more  adults  Into  the  classroom 
by  using  new  sources  of  education  manpow- 
er, such  as  teacher  aides  and  volunteers. 
"Head  Start  has  proved  that  the  very  pres- 
ence of  Interested  adults  does  much  to  moti- 
vate the  child  and  give  him  the  Incentive 
to  succeed,"  Shrlver  said. 

3.  Establishment  of  tutorial  assistance  for 
children,  using  students  from  high  school  and 
college  to  help  the  elementary  pupils. 

4.  Involving  parents  in  the  activities  of 
every  public  school.  "This,"  said  Shrlver 
"does  not  mean  the  traditional  P.T.A.  meet- 
ings In  the  auditorium  at  night;  rather  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  councils  and 
community  associations  which  could  find  the 
schools  open  to  them  during  the  day." 

5.  An  adequate  amount  of  necessary  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  such  as  books,  toys,  films 
and  electronic  learning  aids. 

6.  Training  programs  to  open  up  a  new 
education  career  called  chUd  development 
specialist;  a  person  who  would  work  exclu- 
sively in  the  primary  grades  diagnosing  ob- 
stacles to  a  youngster's  progress  and  asking 
when  necessary,  for  the  help  of  psychologists, 
sociologists  or  reading  specialists. 

Shrlver  was  not  suggesting  that  all  these 
changes  occur  immediately. 

"Any  urban  school  system,  with  Imagina- 
tion and  a  reasonable  use  of  resources  could, 
however,  tackle  the  Job  one  grade  at  a  time; 
the  first  grade  next  year,  the  second  grade 
the  year  after,  and  so  on,"  he  said. 

Shrlver  was  talking  about  a  plan  that 
was  first  called  Project  Keep  Moving,  but  is 
now  referred  to  as  Follow  Through.  Either 
way.  the  Idea  Is  the  same;  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  Head  Start  Into  the  lower  grades  of  the 
elementary  school. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  budget  message 
to  Congress,  requested  $135,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968  (beginning  this  July  1)  "to  con- 
tinue special  services  to  these  children  In  the 
primary  grades,  so  that  they  will  not  lose 
the  benefits  of  Head  Start  experience." 

Shriver's  remarks  in  Milwaukee  reflected  to 


some  degree  the  observations  of  a  specialist 
In  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of   Health,  Education   and   WelfiU-e. 

In  a  paper  on  preklndergarten  education 
prog;rams,  Dr.  Minnie  Perrin  Berson  dis- 
cussed Head  Start  and  then  looked  to  "po- 
tentlal  changes  in  elementary  education." 

NUMBER    OF    POSSIBILITIES 

Dr.  Berson  cited  a  number  of  possibilities, 
including: 

1.  Institutes  and  workshops  to  give  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  teachers  broader 
child  development  backgrounds. 

2.  A  trend  toward  staffing  preschool  and 
primary  programs  with  child  development 
specialists. 

3.  Staffing  elementary  schools  to  Include 
neighborhood  aides,  volunteers  and  teacher 
Interns. 

4.  New  design  In  school  buildings  Vfith 
spaces  for  younger  children  and  parents. 

5.  An  expanded  school-community  role  for 
the  elementary  school  principal. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  and 
it  is.  It  would  probably  mean  large  new 
outlays  In  a  Federal  budget  that  has  ear- 
marked $11,000,000,000  next  year  for  aid  to 
all  education,  training  and  allied  programs. 

But  there  are  those  who  argue  that  it  is 
worth  it. 

Dr.  Berson  looks  at  the  situation  this  way: 
"If  It's  an  expenditure,  it's  high.  If  it's  an 
investment,  it's  very  cheap." 

She  said  It  costs  about  $3,500  a  year  to 
maintain  a  prisoner  behind  bars;  $2,500  a 
year  to  keep  a  family  on  relief,  and  $1,700  a 
year  to  help  train  a  delinquent  child  for 
a  useful  life. 

MORAL    AND    FISCAL 

The  implication  here,  of  course,  is  that 
those  dollars  could  be  much  better  spent— 
both  from  a  moral  and  fiscal  standpoint — 
on  helping  children  before  they  become  tax 
eaters,  as  opposed  to  tax  payers,  as  President 
Johnson  has  put  it. 

From  a  purely  educational  point  of  view, 
the  Federal  approach  to  Head  Start  and  to 
Follow  Through  may  herald  a  new  era  In 
American  public  education,  with  far  more 
parents  involved  In  the  school  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Indi- 
vidual child. 

Dr.  Berson  has  used  the  phrase  "vital  com- 
munity center"  in  discussing  what  a  school 
of  the  future  may  be  and  its  relation  to  the 
area  It  serves. 

ADAPT    TO    CHILD 

As  some  people  see  it,  there  would  also 
be  more  emphasis  on  adapting  the  school 
curricula  to  the  child,  rather  than  having 
the  child  adapt  to  the  school.  The  latter 
may  be  more  convenient  to  the  teachers  and 
principal  but  less  beneficial  to  the  child. 

To  the  extent  that  these  ideas  become 
realities,  there  could  develop  opposition  from 
some  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
motivated  not  only  by  a  reluctance  to  change 
but  also  by  very  practical  reasons  for  main- 
taining past  practices. 

Washington  is  not  the  repository  of  all 
wisdom,  it  has  been  argued,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  approach  to  education 
may  benefit  New  Jersey  but  cause  problems 
in  Wyoming,  or  vice  versa. 

Among  the  people  who  recognize  their 
limitations  are  some  of  those  In  the  Federal 
Government  associated  with  Head  Start  and 
thinking  about  its  application  to  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

They  recognize  that  they  face  some  diffi- 
cult problems.  But  they  also  believe  there 
is  considerable  room  for  improvement  In  the 
early  education  of  American  children. 


THE  POLLUTION  SCANDAL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nn- 
son]  has  written  a  horror  story  entitled 
"The  National  Pollution  Scandal,"  which 
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has  been  published  in  the  February  1967 
Issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine.  The 
borror  story  is  an  account  and  an  ac- 
counting of  how  we  have  destroyed  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  even  our  streams  and 
ponds,  by  making  sewers  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson  dociunents  the  price 
^e  now  must  pay  to  reclaim  this  no 
longer  natural  resource,  our  water.  The 
price  is  measured  in  the  bilUons  of  dol- 
lars, but  we  must  pay  it  because  the 
survival  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  it. 
The  need  for  what  Senator  Nelson  pro- 
poses is  undebatable. 

Senator  Nelson's  article  is  the  most 
excellent  description  I  have  yet  read  of 
what  truly  is  a  national  scandal — the 
poisoning  of  our  waters.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Pollution  Scandal 
(By  Senator  Gatloed  A.  Nelson) 

The  natural  environment  of  America — the 
woods  and  waters  and  wildlife,  the  clear  air 
and  blue  sky,  the  fertile  soil  and  the  scenic 
landscape — is  threatened  with  destruction. 
Our  growing  population  and  expanding  in- 
dustries, the  explosion  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, the  vast  increase  In  Income  levels,  lei- 
sure time,  and  mobility — all  of  these  power- 
ful trends  are  exerting  such  pressure  on  our 
natural  resources  that  many  of  them  could 
be  effectively  ruined  over  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Our  overcrowded  parks  are  becoming  slums. 
Our  birds  and  wildlife  are  being  driven  away 
or  killed  outright.  Scenic  rural  areas  are 
blighted  by  Junkyards  and  billboards,  and 
neon  blight  soils  the  outskirts  of  most  cities. 
In  our  orgy  of  expansion,  we  are  bulldozing 
away  the  natural  landscape  and  building  a 
cold  new  world  of  concrete  and  aluminum. 
Strip  miners"  shovels  are  tearing  away  whole 
mountains  and  spreading  ugly  wastes  for 
miles  around.  America  the  affluent  is  well 
on  the  way  to  destroying  America  the  beau- 
tiful. 

Of  all  these  developments,  the  most  tragic 
and  the  most  costly  is  the  rapidly  mountain 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Perhaps  the  pain  Is  more  intense  for  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  state  like  Wisconsin,  bordered 
on  three  sides  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  blessed  with  8.000  inland  lakes 
and  hundreds  of  rivers  and  trout  streams. 
Actually,  our  state  seems  rather  fortunate 
at  the  moment.  A  yachtsman  on  Lake  Su- 
perior can  raise  a  bucket  of  water  still  crys- 
tal-clear and  cold  enough  to  drink  with  de- 
Ught.  Canoeists  on  the  St.  Croix  or  Wolf 
Rivers  still  shoot  through  frothing  rapids  of 
sparkling  water,  and  catch  fish  in  the  deep. 
swirling  pools. 

But  the  bell  is  tolling  for  Wisconsin  just 
as  for  all  the  nation.  A  recent  survey  of 
twelve  major  river  basins  in  southeastern 
Wisconsin  found  not  a  single  one  fit  even 
for  the  partial  body  contact  Involved  in  fish- 
ing of  wading.  A  competent  governmental 
agency  concluded  that  754  miles  of  rivers  in 
this  region  had  been  turned  Into  open  sew- 
ers. Beaches  along  Lake  Michigan,  a  vast 
blue  sea  with  seemingly  limitless  quantities 
of  fresh  water,  are  being  closed  to  swim- 
mers. A  sordid  ocean  of  pollution  is  pour- 
ing Into  the  Mississippi  from  the  Mlnneapo- 
Us-St.  Paul  urban  complex.  The  first  serious 
signs  of  pollution  are  soiling  Lake  Superior, 
and  our  small  Inland  lakes  are.  one  by  one. 
becoming  murky  and  smelly  and  choked  virlth 
algae. 

Elsewhere,  all  across  the  nation,  the  same 
tragedy  is  being  enacted,  although  in  many 


areas  the  curtain  already  has  come  down. 
The  waters  are  already  ruined. 

Every  major  river  system  In  America  Is 
seriously  polluted,  from  the  Androscoggin  In 
Maine  to  the  Columbia  in  the  far  Northwest. 
The  rivers  once  celebrated  in  poetry  and 
song — the  Monongahela,  the  Cumberland, 
the  Ohio,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Rio  Grande — have  been  blackened  with  sew- 
age, chemicals,  oil,  and  trash.  They  are 
sewers  of  filth  and  disease. 

The  Monongahela,  which  drains  the  min- 
ing and  industrial  areas  of  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  empties  the  equivalent  of 
200,000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  each  year  into 
the  Ohio  River — which  in  turn  is  the  water 
supply  for  millions  of  people  who  use  and 
re-use  Ohio  River  water  many  times  over. 

National  attention  has  been  centered  on 
once  beautiful  Lake  Erie,  the  great  lake 
which  Is  the  recreational  front  yard  of  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and 
which  supplies  water  for  ten  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  Public  Health  Service  survey  of  Lake 
Erie  made  the  shocking  discovery  that,  in 
the  2,600  square  mile  heart  of  the  lake,  there 
was  no  dissolved  oxygen  at  all  In  the  water. 
The  lake  in  this  vast  area  could  support  no 
desirable  aquatic  life,  only  lowly  creatures 
such  as  bloodworms,  sludgeworms,  sowbugs, 
and  bloodsuckers. 

Along  with  the  germs  and  industrial  acids 
which  pour  into  Lake  Erie  are  millions  of 
pounds  of  phosphates,  a  major  Ingredient  in 
detergents.  Each  pound  of  phosphate  will 
propagate  700  pounds  of  algae.  Beneath  the 
waters  of  this  great  lake,  largely  hidden  from 
sight,  a  hideous,  cancer-like  growth  of  algae 
is  forming.  As  algae  blooms  and  dies,  it  be- 
comes a  pollutant  itself.  It  robs  the  lake 
of  still  more  oxygen — and  It  releases  the 
phosphate  to  grow  another  crop  of  algae. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  product  of  its  tributaries. 
A  Public  Health  Service  study  of  these 
American  sewers  is  horrifying  to  read. 

The  Maumee  River  flows  from  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  through  Defiance  and  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  and  on  to  Toledo,  where  It  Joins  the 
lake.  Even  as  far  upstream  as  Fort  Wayne, 
the  river  has  insufficient  oxygen  to  support 
anything  but  trash  fl&h  and  lower  organisms, 
and  as  it  flows  toward  Lake  Erie  conditions 
get  steadily  worse.  The  count  of  collform 
bacteria  runs  as  high  as  24,000  times  the 
allowable  maximum  under  Federal  drinking 
water  standards.  The  concentration  of  car- 
bolic acid,  a  byproduct  of  steelmaklng,  runs 
up  to  137  times  the  allowable  maximum.  A 
packing  company  dumps  136  pounds  of  oil 
per  day  into  the  Maumee  River.  A  plating 
company  dumps  thirty-eight  pounds  of  cya- 
nide per  day.  Defiance,  Ohio,  closes  its  sew- 
age plant  entirely  for  one  to  two  months 
each  year,  and  all  its  raw  sewage  goes  di- 
rectly into  the  Maumee. 

Below  Defiance,  foundry  dumps  cinders 
and  ashes  Into  the  river.  The  Maumee  is 
Joined  by  the  Auglaize  River,  which  Is  even 
more  polluted  than  the  Maumee,  and  is 
especially  rich  In  ammonia  compounds. 

At  Napoleon,  Ohio,  the  city  draws  its  drink- 
ing water  from  the  sordid  Maumee.  and 
a  soup  company  draws  off  ten  million  gallons 
a  day  for  soup  processing.  (The  firm  assures 
me  that  Its  modern  water  treatment  plant, 
complete  with  carbon  filters,  can  "polish  the 
water  to  a  high  quality.") 

Below  Napoleon,  tilings  get  really  bad. 
Forty  per  cent  of  samples  taken  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  showed  presence  of  salmonella, 
an  intestinal  bacteria  that  can  cause  severe 
illness.  As  the  Maumee  flows  into  Lake  Erie 
at  Toledo,  It  gets  its  final  dose  of  pollution — 
the  effluent  from  the  Toledo  sewage  plant 
and  what  the  Public  Health  Ser\-lce  describes 
as  "oil.  scum,  metallic  deposits,  and  toxic 
materials." 

Another  Lake  Erie  tributary — the  Cuya- 
hoga— which  flows  into  the  lake  at  Cleve- 
land, is  described  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  "debrls-fllled,  oil-slicked,  and  dirty- 


looking  tliroughout."  It  is  loaded  with 
collform  bacteria  and  salmonella.  It  is  so 
polluted  with  oil  that  it  frequently  catches 
fire.  Structures  known  as  "fire  breaks"  have 
been  built  out  into  the  river  to  fight  these 
blazes.  In  the  Cleveland  harbor,  the  Public 
Health  Service  could  find  virtually  no  con- 
ventional aquatic  life.  However,  the  sludge- 
worms  which  thrive  on  organic  matter  were 
well  represented — 400.000  per  square  meter 
on  the  harbor  bottom. 

That  is  the  story  of  Lake  Erie,  and  al- 
though it  is  so  shocking  and  disgusting  as 
to  deserve  urgent  national  attention,  it  is 
not  unique.  Southern  Lake  Michigan, 
ringed  with  oil  refineries,  steel  mills,  and 
municipal  sewage  outfalls,  may  be  even 
worse.  Scientists  estimate  that  it  would 
take  100  years  to  replace  the  polluted  water 
of  southern  Lake  Michigan,  and  some  con- 
sider the  pollution  in  this  area  Irreversible. 
We  have  our  own  Wisconsin  pollution 
scandal  In  Green  Bay,  a  magnificent  recrea- 
tional body  of  water  In  northeastern  Wis- 
consin, widely  known  as  a  yachtman's 
paradise  and  site  of  a  multlmilllon  dollar 
resort  Industry.  This  "Cape  Cod  of  'Wis- 
consin" is  threatened  with  ruin  by  a  tide 
of  pollution  which  Is  moving  up  the  bay 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  mile  per  year. 
The  pollution  comes  from  rivers  such  as  the 
Fox,  the  Peshtlgo,  the  Oconto,  and  the 
Menominee,  which  drain  large  areas  of  Wis- 
consin and  northern  Michigan. 

The  experience  In  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Green  Bay,  has  convinced  many 
experts  of  this  chilling  fact:  It  Is  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  Great  Lakes — the  great- 
est single  source  of  fresh  water  In  the 
world — could  be  effectively  destroyed  by  pol- 
lution In  the  years  ahead.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  it  would  be  the  greatest  natural 
resource  disaster  in  modern  history. 

That  is  the  outline  of  this  new  American 
tragedy.  The  obvloiis  question  now  Is,  what 
can  be  done  about  it? 

First,  I  think  we  must  learn  what  a  com- 
plex and  widespread  problem  we  face  In 
water  pollution.  Like  crime,  like  death  on 
the  highway,  pollution  Is  a  social  problem 
which  extends  throughout  our  society. 
There  is  no  single  villain,  and  there  is  no 
simple  answer.  It  must  be  attacked  for 
what  it  is — a  sinister  byproduct  of  the  pros- 
perous, urbanized,  industrialized  world  in 
which  we  live. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  ride  off  in  pur- 
suit of  Just  one  villain — such  as  city  sewage, 
or  industrial  waste,  or  detergents,  or  toilet 
wastes  from  boats:  this  Is  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  with  skill  and  courage  on 
many  different  fronts.  Nor  should  we  be 
fooled  by  the  strategy  of  many  polluters,  who 
argue.  In  effect:  "That  fXillutlon  which  we 
cause  Is  minor  compared  to  the  big.  nation- 
wide problem.  Why  not  leave  us  alone  and 
go  after  the  big  offenders?"  Even  some  of 
the  lesser  offenders  in  the  pollution  crisis 
could  ruin  us  In  time. 

The  primary  sources  of  pollution  are  these: 
Municipal  sewage — Despite  heroic  efforts 
and  heavy  investments  by  many  cities,  our 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  are  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Some  cities  have  no  treat- 
ment at  all:  others  remove  only  part  of  the 
pollutants  found  In  sewage.  As  a  result,  the 
effluent  discharged  by  our  cities  today 
(treated  and  untreated)  Is  equivalent  to  the 
untreated  sewage  from  a  nation  of  seventy- 
five  million  people. 

Inditstrial  POLLtmoN  Is  roughly  twice  as 
big  a  problem  as  municipal  sewage.  Despite 
tremendous  Investments  in  research  and 
treatent  plant  construction  by  some  indus- 
tries, the  overall  record  is  terrible.  Some 
industries  feel  they  cannot  remain  competi- 
tive if  they  spend  heavily  for  treatment 
plants.  Communities  and  states  are  reluc- 
tant to  push  them  too  far.  As  a  result,  In- 
dustrial wastes  (treated  and  untreated)  now 
discharged    into   our   waters   are   presently 
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equal  to  the  untreated  sewage  of  a  nation  of 
165  million  people. 

Septic  tanks — Vast  sections  of  the  nation 
have  no  sewer  collection  or  treatment  sys- 
tem at  all.  In  such  areas,  underground  septic 
tanks,  often  {)oorly  made  and  undersized,  are 
expected  to  distribute  wastes  Into  the  soil. 
They  overflow  Into  natural  watercourses,  they 
leak  bacteria  and  detergents  Into  under- 
ground wells,  and  they  are  destroying  lakes 
by  filling  them  with  nutrients  that  foster 
heavy  growths  of  algae. 

Ships  and  marine  terminals — ^In  selected 
areas,  the  discharge  of  toilet  wastes,  oil, 
garbage,  and  rubbish  from  ships  and  shore- 
line Installations  Is  a  major  problem.  For 
some  reason,  this  form  of  pollution  Is  widely 
tolerated  and  enforcement  of  laws  forbidding 
It  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Pesticides — The  terrifying  prospect  of 
spreading  poison  all  over  the  globe  con- 
fronts us.  We  now  use  more  than  700  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  of  synthetic  pesticides 
and  agricultural  chemicals  of  45,000  varieties. 
This  volume  Is  expected  to  increase  tenfold 
In  the  next  twenty  years.  Many  of  these 
poisons  persist  forever  in  the  environment, 
and  their  concentration  builds  up  geometri- 
cally as  they  progress  through  the  food  chain 
I  water,  seaweed,  fish,  birds,  mammals ) . 
DDT  residue  has  been  discovered  in  penguins 
In  Antarctica,  in  reindeer  In  Alaska.  In  seals, 
and  in  flsh  caught  In  remote  areas  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  One  part  of  DDT  In  one  bil- 
lion parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs  in 
eight  days. 

Silt — One  of  the  most  serious  pollutants 
all  over  the  world  Is  the  dirt  which  washes 
Into  our  waters  from  off  the  land.  This 
somewhat  natural  problem  Is  disastrously 
aggravated  by  contemporary  trends — wide- 
spread clearing  of  land  for  subdivisions  and 
shopping  centers;  construction  of  highways 
and  parking  lots  i which  cause  rapid  runoff) 
and  the  intensive  development  of  lakeshores 
and  riverbanks.  Controlling  surface  runoff 
and  the  slltatlon  which  It  causes  Is  compli- 
cated by  our  patchwork  of  political  bound- 
aries and  the  lack  of  coordinated  govern- 
ment planning 

Detergents,  fertilizers,  and  other 
CHEMICALS — Some  of  these  commonly  used 
substances  pass  through  even  good  waste 
treatment  systems  and  become  persistent 
pollutants.  Such  pollution  can  be  elimi- 
nated only  by  changing  the  composition  of 
such  substances,  regulating  their  use,  or  de- 
vising new  removal  techniques. 

Obviously,  any  nation-wide  problem  made 
up  of  so  majiy  elements  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  attack.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  rapidly 
accelerating  destruction  of  our  natural  re- 
sources Is  our  number  one  domestic  problem, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  our  resource  problems 
Is  water  pollution.  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
pollution  threat,  if  we  are  to  save  the  waters 
of  America  and  preeerve  this  most  indispens- 
able part  of  our  natxiral  environment,  we 
must  make  the  war  on  pollution  a  high 
priority  matter  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— local,  state  and  Federal — and  we 
must  Insist  that  private  Industry  do  like- 
wise. 

BafBlng  and  complicated  as  the  pollution 
problem  Is.  It  Is  not  Insoluble.  There  Is  no 
reason  In  the  world  why  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation,  with  the  money  and  know- 
how  to  shoot  man  to  the  moon,  cannot  pre- 
vent Its  lakes  and  rivers  from  being  destroyed 
and  Its  llfe-glvlng  water  supplies  endan- 
gered. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  single  cause  of  pollu- 
tion, so  Is  there  no  single  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Consider  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
municipal  sewage  and  industrial  waates. 
Why  do  we  tolerate  a  situation  where  these 
two  sources  alone  pour  Into  our  waters  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  the  completely  un- 
treated sewage  of  a  nation  of  240  million 
persona? 


In  the  ease  of  municipal  sewage.  It  Is  large- 
ly a  matter  of  lack  of  money,  aggravated  In 
some  cases  by  a  shocking  lack  ol  public  con- 
cern. There  are  now  more  than  1300  com- 
munities which  have  sewer  systems  but  dis- 
charge their  wastes  into  the  waters  without 
any  treatment  at  all.  These  communities 
have  a  population  of  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lion people.  How  such  a  condition  could  ex- 
ist m  the  year  1966 — when  It  Is  generally  Il- 
legal to  throw  a  gum  wrapper  out  of  a  car 
window- — Is  Inconceivable. 

We  have  another  1300  communities— with 
almost  seventeen  million  population — which 
treat  their  wastes  but  In  a  compltiely  inade- 
quate manner.  In  most  cases,  these  are 
communities  which  use  what  is  known  as 
"primary"  treatment.  They  screen  their 
sewage  and  let  the  solids  settle  out,  but  they 
do  not  remove  dissolved  solids,  salts,  chemi- 
cals, bacteria,  and  special  problems  such  as 
detergents.  Every  community  should  have 
what  Is  known  as  "secondary"  treatment,  un- 
der which  sewage — after  primary  treatment-^ 
Is  held  In  holding  tanks,  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  air  and  biologically  active  sludge, 
so  that  bacteria  have  a  chance  to  consume 
the  pollutants. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers estimate'  that  It  would  cost  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  provide  adequate  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  for  these  communities  which 
now  have  no  treatment  or  completely  Inade- 
quate treatment. 

But  even  this  would  stlU  leave  us  with  a 
massive  municipal  pollution  problem.  Even 
good  secondary  treatment  removes  only 
eighty  per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
pollutants.  Chicago,  for  instance,  with  a 
good  secondary  treatment  plant,  discharges 
treated  effluent  which  Is  equivalent  to  the 
untreated,  raw  sewage  of  one  million  people. 
It  dumps  1.800  tons  of  solids  per  day  into 
the  Illinois  waterway.  At  the  rate  the  pol- 
lution load  Is  increasing  It  is  estimated  that 
even  If  all  communities  have  secondary 
treatment  plants  by  1980,  the  total  amount 
of  pollutants  reaching  watercourses  would 
still  be  the  same  as  today.  Obviously,  we 
need  a  massive  program  to  build  highly  ef- 
fective city  sewage  treatment  plants 

It  Is  also  obvious  that  local  property  taxes 
cannot  support  such  a  gigantic  Investment, 
and  that  If  we  wait  for  communities  to  do 
this  on  their  own,  it  will  never  be  done. 
Most  state  budgets  also  are  severely  strained, 
so  much  of  this  burden  is  going  to  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  government — If  we 
want  the  Job  done  early  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollution  sub- 
committee estimates  that  It  will  cost  $20  bil- 
lion to  provide  secondary  treatment  In  plants 
serving  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
more  advanced  treatment  In  plants  serving 
the  other  twenty  per  cent.  We  have  had  a 
Federal  program  to  assist  communities  In 
building  such  treatment  plants  for  the  past 
ten  years,  but  It  has  been  Inadequate.  It 
has  recently  been  greatly  Improved,  but  It 
is  still  Inadequate.  In  the  past  It  has  pro- 
vided grants  of  up  to  thirty  per  cent  within 
the  limits  of  available  funds.  The  most  re- 
cent act — the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
of  1966 — authorizes  a  total  of  about  $3.6  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  (150  million  in 
1967,  $450  million  In  1968,  $700  million  In 
1969.  $1  billion  In  1970.  and  $1.25  billion  In 
1971).  A  community  can  get  a  grant  for 
up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  project, 
provided  the  state  pays  twenty-flve  per  cent 
and  provided  water  quality  standards  have 
been  established. 

New  York  needs  an  estimated  $1.7  billion 
for  new  sewage  plants.  The  new  law  would 
give  It  a  total  of  only  $307  million.  Ohio 
needs  $1  billion  and  would  get  $180  million. 
Wisconsin  needs  $286  million  and  would  get 
$75  nUlUon. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment paying  fifty  percent  of  the  coat  of 
eliminating  municipal  pollution,  then  Wash- 


ington must  provide  $10  billion — not  $3.6 
billion — and  even  then  we  will  be  expecting 
our  hard  pressed  states  and  communities  to 
come  up  with  another  $10  billion. 

Personally.  I  think  It  Is  unrealistic  to' 
expect  the  states  and  localities  to  assume  a 
burden  of  this  size.  And  I  do  not  think 
the  nation  can  sit  by  and  wait  while  Its 
communities  struggle  to  build  up  the  finan- 
cial resources  and  the  jxiUtlcal  cotirage 
needed  to  do  the  Job.  I  think  we  should 
get  sewage  treatment  plants  built  the  way 
we  are  getting  Interstate  highways  bullt^ 
by  offering  ninety  per  cent  Federal  financing. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
establish  svich  a  program. 

The  municipal  sewage  problem  Is  compli- 
cated by  another  problem — combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  By  combining  storm 
water  and  human  wastes  In  one  sewer  sys- 
tem, many  cities  build  up  such  a  tremendous 
load  during  rainstorms  that  their  sewage 
treatment  plants  cannot  handle  It.  They 
have  had  to  Install  automatic  devices  which 
divert  the  combined  sewer  loads  directly  Into 
lakes  or  streams  whenever  It  gets  above  a 
certain  level.  In  this  manner,  slxty-flve 
billion  gallons  of  raw.  untreated  sewage  goes 
into  our  lakes  and  rivers  each  year. 

Most  cities  are  separating  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  In  new  subdivisions,  but  the  task 
of  separating  the  sewers  In  the  older  areas 
Is  a  staggering  one.  Complete  separation 
would  cost  an  estimated  $30  billion.  It 
would  cost  $160  per  resident  In  Washington. 
DC.  $215  In  Milwaukee.  $280  In  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  It  would  cost  Wisconsin 
an  estimated  $186  million.  Indiana  S496 
million.  Michigan  $970  million.  New  York 
and  Illinois  about  $1.12  bUUon  each.  These 
are  only  general  estimates  of  the  direct  costs 
and  they  do  not  take  Into  account  the 
disruption  of  traffic  and  the  local  economy 
caused  by  ripping  up  miles  of  underground 
sewers. 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  such  costs,  the 
Federal  goveriunent  has  underwritten  sev- 
eral research  projects  to  see  If  this  problem 
cannot  be  met  In  some  other  way — through 
temporary  underground  storage  of  sewer 
overflows,  for  Instance,  or  by  buUdlng  small- 
er sanitary  sewer  pipes  Inside  existing  storm 
sewers. 

The  staggering  problem  of  industrial 
pollution  Is  virtually  untouched  today  by 
our  Federal  antl-pollutlon  programs,  even 
though  Industry  contributes  twice  as  much 
pollution  to  our  waters  as  do  municipalities. 
If  we  do  not  step  up  our  industrial  waste 
treatment  plant  construction,  the  pollution 
effect  of  Industrial  wastes  alone  by  1970  will 
be  equal  to  the  untreated,  raw  sewage  from 
our  entire  population. 

Industries  are  widely  criticized  for  dump- 
ing wastes  Into  our  waters,  and  this  criticism 
is  often  Justified.  They  are  pressured  by 
local,  state,  and  Federal  officials.  But  some 
Industries  are  able  to  avoid  a  serious  crack- 
down against  them  by  threatening  to  move. 
Most  Industries  argue — sometimes  effec- 
tively—that they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
massive  Investments  In  treatment  plants  if 
their  competitors — often  In  different  part  of 
the  country — are  not  forced  to  do  so 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
threat  of  enforcement  alone  is  not  going  to 
solve  our  Industrial  pollution  problem.  We 
must  provide  direct  financial  assistance  to 
see  to  It  that  the  plants  are  btillt.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  both  loans 
and  grants  of  up  to  fifty  per  cent  to  Indus- 
tries whose  size  and  economic  circun:istances 
prevent  them  from  assuming  the  full  burden 
of  providing  their  own  facilities.  I  think 
such  assistance  should  be  carefully  limited 
and  should  be  for  a  short  period,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  avoid  It.  We  are  going  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Industrial  pollution  in  one  x&y 
or  another — In  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
product,  In  taxes,  or  In  ruined  water 
resources. 
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But  massive  construction  programs  alone 
are  not  going  to  solve  our  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial pollution  problems.  We  need  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  Federally  supported 
research  to  find  completely  new  answers. 
Our  whole  waste  disposal  system,  from  the 
household  toilet  to  the  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plant,  Is  a  holdover  from  another 
era  The  system  should  be  studied  and  re- 
designed, using  the  latest  scientific  tech- 
niques, and  fitted  into  a  coordinated,  na- 
tion-wide system  of  waste  disposal.  Research 
grants  should  be  made  to  private  Industry 
lad  universities  to  develop  new  methods  and 
devices  to  refine,  use.  neutralize,  or  destroy 
pouuwnts.  We  should  compute  what  our 
present  waste  disposal  systems  are  costing 
us— including  the  loss  in  natural  resources 
destroyed— and  what  alternative  systems 
would  cost. 

compared  with  municipal  and  indtistrlal 
pollution,  the  other  ppUutlon  problems  I 
have  menUoned  are  statistically  small.  For 
that  reason,  they  are  often  Ignored.  But  we 
cannot  safely  do  that.  Even  If  we  managed 
to  contain  the  flood  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial pollution,  the  other  sources  could  do 
fatal  damage  to  our  environment. 

Septic  tanks  must  be  controlled  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  and  In  many  areas  I  think  we 
must  forbid  new  Inetallations  and  work  to  re- 
place existing  ones  with  sewer  systems.  For 
instance  once  an  Inland  lake  Is  ringed  with 
cottages  with  septic  tanks,  It  Is  doomed. 
Septic  tanks  must  drain  somewhere  and  in 
most  lakeshore  settings  the  natural  drain- 
age flow  is  into  the  lake.  At  the  very  least. 
Sis  drainage  will  fertilize  the  lake,  cause  the 
rapid  growth  of  algae,  and  turn  the  lake  Into 
a  murky,  foul  smelling  mess. 

Ship  pollution  is  certainly  serious  enough 
to  JusUfy  Federal  action,  even  though  such 
suggestions  cause  howls  of  protest  from  those 
who  insist  it  "Isn't  practical."  Why  Is  It 
practical  to  Install  retention  facilities  on 
buses  house  trailers,  and  aircraft  but  not 
on  boats  and  ships?  Obviously,  we  are  will- 
ing to  allow  wastes  to  be  dumped  into  our 
water  supplies  which  we  would  never  tolerate 
being  dumped  onto  the  land.  We  need  Fed- 
eral laws  to  require  suitable  faclUtles  on  all 
vessels  using  our  navigable  waters,  and  we 
need  a  better  enforcement  system  to  crack 
down  on  such  disgraceful  practices  as  dump- 
ing oil  and  pumping  out  oily  ballast  tanks  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  In  our  rivers. 

The  slltatlon  problem  can  be  controlled 
only  through  strict  zoning  and  land  use  con- 
troU.  We  have  got  to  prevent  Intensive 
development  of  our  shorelines  if  we  are  to 
save  our  waters.  Once  a  large  portion  of  the 
natural  vegetative  cover  is  d^troyed,  the 
water  resource  is  in  danger.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  government  should  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  those  willing  to  carry  out 
soil  conservation  practices  along  our  lakes 
and  streams  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be 

meaningful. 

Pesticides,  detergents,  and  exotic  new 
chemicals  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 
New  treatment  systems  may  offer  some  hope 
for  removing  these  substances,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  controlled  directly.  Those 
which  cannot  be  removed  safely  in  normal 
treatment  processes,  and  those  which  have 
chemical  structures  which  cause  them  to 
persist  in  our  environment  and  to  threaten 
flsh,  wildlife,  and  human  health,  should  be 
banned  or  their  use  strictly  regulated. 

In  speeches  in  some  twenty-three  states  in 
the  past  four  years.  I  have  called  for  an 
emergency,  crash  program  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution. I  have  offered  my  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  conquering  water  pollution  as  $50 
to  HOC  billion  over  the  next  decade.  It  now 
appears  I  may  have  been  conservative.  The 
Public  Health  Service  now  estimates  that  It 
»1!1  cost  some  $20  billion  to  clean  up  the 
Great  Lakes  alone,  and  the  total  national 
cost  Is  now  estimated  at  $100  billion 


But  everywhere  I  have  gone  I  have  found 
the  public  willing  to  pay  this  cost  to  save 
their  waters.  In  fact,  I  think  the  public  Is 
far  ahead  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  offi- 
cials in  lacing  up  to  this  crisis.  I  think  that 
citizens  in  most  communities  would  support 
a  sharp  crackdown  on  local  polluters  oi  ev- 
ery variety.  I  think  they  want  their  states 
to"  establish  high  water  quaUty  standards, 
and  then  enforce  them.  I  think  they  can  be 
shown  the  need  for  bold  regional  action  to 
deal  with  those  vast  Interstate  pollution 
problems  (such  as  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Great  Lakes)  which  obviously  are  too  big 
for  any  community  or  any  state  to  handle. 

And  I  think  that  the  citizens  of  America 
now  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  the 
major  river  networks  of  the  nation,  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  slow  ruination  of  our  treasured  in- 
land lakes  and  trout  streams  is  a  calamity 
of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  deserve 
the  urgent  attention  of  all  citizens  and 
prompt  action  by  the  national  government. 


if  It  had  lasted  longer.  He  warned  that  air 
pollution.  If  permitted  to  continue,  would 
produce  a  nation  of  "respiratory  cripples." 

Although  New  York  Is  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  industrially  concentrated  areas 
of  the  country,  the  air  pollution  menace  has 
grown  so  pressing  that  even  wide-open-space 
states  such  as  Colorado  admit  to  grave  prob- 
lems. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  "total 
attack  on  (airi  pollution  at  Its  source"  is 
urgent.  And  It  is  one  domestic  program  from 
which  all  will  benefit.  Congress  shouid  give 
his  "regional  airsheds"  plan  high  priority. 


StJPPORT    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
AIR  POLLUTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  oiie  of 
the  most  urgent  matters  before  the  90th 
Congress  is  the  nationwide  problem  of 
air  pollution.  This  is  a  dangerous  health 
problem  to  just  about  every  city  dweller 
in  the  country — for  no  metropolitan  area 
has  escaped  unscathed. 

The  President's  program  has  been  veiT 
enthusiastically  received,  and  deservedly 
so.  I  believe  that  President  Johnson  has 
offered  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
program  for  air  pollution  abatement. 

These  are  sound  proposals.  Emission 
control  levels  for  industry  should  be 
nxed.  Regional  air  quality  commissions 
are  needed.  Annual  vehicle  Inspections 
are  vital.  Research  on  fuel  additives  is 
extremely  essential.  The  establishment 
of  regional  commissions  to  enforce  air 
pollution  control  measures  is  long  over- 
due. These,  and  other  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations, will  help  the  American 
people  overcome  this  dangerous  and  In- 
excusable health  menace. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  support 
the  President's  program  has  engendered 
nationally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
four  editorials  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Denver   (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Jan.  15,  1967) 

Breathe  Deep:  Breathe  Deadlt? 

Less  than  24  hours  after  President  John- 
son in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  called 
for  "regional  airsheds  '  to  attack  the  problem 
of  air  pollution,  the  need  for  some  such  rem- 
edy was  underscored  by  grim  statistics. 

Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg  reported  a  study 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
showed  that  higher  death  rates  from  respira- 
tory cant;er  in  Northern  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
probably  resulted  In  part  from  air  pollution 
produced  by  industrial  complexes  in  neigh- 
boring New  Jersey. 

In  the  northern  area.  Dr.  Greenburg  said, 
the  death  rate  among  white  males  45  years 
and  older  was  55.4  per  100.000  as  against  40.2 
la  the  central  and  southern  areas  of  the 
Island  that  were  less  exposed  to  pollution. 

Dr.  Greenburg.  former  New  York  City  air 
pollution  control  commissioner,  also  said  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  smog  that  blanketed  the 
New  York  area  could  have  been  a  "disaster" 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

Jan.  31,  1967] 

New  PrsH  in  Air  PoLtrTioN  War 

Congress  should  assign  high  priority  to 
President  Johnson's  request  for  new  weapons 
to  wage  a  winning  war  against  air  pollution. 

Unless  action  Is  taken  now.  that  war  will 
be  lost  within  10  years,  the  President  warned 
in  his  special  message  to  Congress  yesterday. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  strong  support  for  his 
assessment  of  the  situation.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  war  right  now  is  going  poorly. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
ever-growing  numbers  of  people,  Industries 
and  automobiles  are  fouling  air  at  a  rate  far 
beyond  nature's  tolerance.  The  once-rare 
instances  of  concentrated,  polluted  air  col- 
lecting and  laying  a  smothering  blanket  over 
American  cities  are  now  becoming  frequent. 

Efforts  of  local  governments  to  control  all 
the  many  forms  of  a!r  pollution  have  been 
unsuccessful.  To  cope  with  today's  emer- 
gency conditions,  federal  help  and  federal 
standards  such  as  those  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  are  needed. 

The  President  very  wisely  acknowledged 
that  federal  action  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem.  He  proposed  legislation  to  set  pol- 
lution emission  limits  for  Industries  in  inter- 
state commerce  but  also  proposed  that  such 
legislation  encourage  Individual  states  to  set 
equal  or  more  stringent  limits. 

With  his  additional  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  commissions 
to  enforce  air  pollution  control  measures,  the 
President  also  wisely  heeded  warmng  signals 
raised  by  the  recent  NatlontU  Conference  on 
Air  Pollution.  That  December  session  in 
Washington  gave  voice  to  the  idea  that  re- 
gional control  of  pollution  Is  desperately 
needed  over  "air  sheds"  which  extend  beyond 
local  and  state  boundaries. 

Cost  of  regional  control  commissions  and 
new  research  to  abate  the  foul  air  menace 
would  add  an  estimated  $18  million  a  year 
to  the  cost  of  existing  federal  antipollution 
efforts. 

This  would  be  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  health  and 
welfare — and  the  future — of  America  and 
Americans. 

[From  the  Providence  iR.I.)  Journal, 

Feb   2,  1967] 

A  Tough  Plan  for  Checking  Air  Pollution 

Mucli  interest  has  been  focused  on  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  air  -we  breathe. 
The  matter  has  been  explained  in  articles, 
discussed  at  forums,  and  been  made  the 
subject  of  legislation  at  federal,  state  and 
local  levels.  The  hazard  of  contajninated  air 
was  brought  home  to  the  millions  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  over  Thanks- 
giving when  a  poisonotis  blanket  of  smoke 
and  ftunes  settled  over  the  region. 

Yet,  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In 
his  message  to  Congress,  for  all  the  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  and  all  the 
corrective  steps  that  have  been  taken,  the 
pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse.  "We  are 
not  even  controlling  today's  level  of  pollu- 
tion," he  warned,  "and  we  shall  have  lost  the 
battle  for  clean  air  unless  we  strengthen  our 
regulatory  and  research  effort*  now." 
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In  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  need,  the 
President  has  proposed  an  Air  QuaUty  Act 
of  1967  The  heart  of  the  proposed  act  Is  a 
provision  that  would  (five  the  federal  gov- 
ernment authority  to  fix  emission  standards 
of  industrial  plants.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  would  desig- 
nate "those  industries  In  interstate  com- 
merce that  are  nationally  slgnlflcant  sources 
of  air  pollution,"  and  would  flx  acceptable 
industrywide  emission  levels.  The  states 
would  be  encouraged  to  adopt  equivalent 
levels— or  stricter  ones.  As  a  final  resort,  the 
federal  government  would  step  In  and  Impose 
penalUes  against  culprits  in  those  states 
wWoh  had  failed  to  adopt  and  enforce  satis- 
factory standards. 

This  Is  bitter  medicine.  It  represents  an 
extension  of  the  federal  authority  and.  as 
such  it  probably  will  be  resisted  In  some 
quarters.  But  when  the  proposal  Is  meas- 
ured against  the  size  of  the  peril  we  face, 
one  must  conclude  that  the  medicine  Is  none 
too  strong.  Those  who  are  poisoning  our  air 
must  be  checked,  and  the  President  has  sug- 
gested one  way  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished. ,         , 

Industrial  pollution,  of  course,  la  only  a 
part  of  a  very  large  and  complicated  prob- 
lem President  Johnson  has  recognized  that 
stepped-up  efforts  also  are  needed  against 
other  parts  of  the  problem.  He  urges  more 
initiative  to  make  regional  air  compacts  ef- 
fective He  calls  for  more  research  on  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by  motor 
vehicles.  He  aska  Industries,  the  universi- 
ties and  local  governments  to  Increase  their 
efforts  In  the  war  against  polluted  air. 

Much  more  w.^  Included  in  this  message 
which  the  President  entitled  Protecting  Our 
National  Heritage.  He  spoke  of  highway 
safety  the  need  for  more  national  parks,  the 
problem  of  our  polluted  streams,  the  prom- 
ise of  oceanographlc  research  and  even  of 
the  possibilities  of  tapping  underground  hot 
springs  as  a  source  of  useful  power. 

But  the  President's  emphasis  was  on  the 
hazard  of  air  pollution,  an  emphasis  that 
was  entirely  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the 
growing  peril  we  face  from  the  air  we  breathe. 

rProm  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  Feb.  1. 

1967) 

Combating  a  Killer 

It  kills.  It  aggravates  Illness.  It  corrodes 
machinery.  It  defaces  buildings.  "It  may 
shorten  the  life  of  whatever  It  touches,  and 
It  touches  everything." 

"It"  Is  air  pollution,  which  President 
Johnson  In  a  special  message  to  Congress 
Monday  called  a  problem  that  "emerges  from 
our  success  as  a  modern  nation." 

Clearly,  air  pollution  would  not  be  so 
acute  a  menace  If  this  nation  had  not  grown 
so  large  and  so  prosperous.  If  fewer  automo- 
biles were  on  the  road,  if  Industry  were  not 
burning  so  much  fuel.  But  population  con- 
tinues to  boom,  and  we  hope  prosperity  will, 
too.  In  short,  the  present  pollution  dilemma 
can  only  grow  worse  If  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent power  consumption  methods  uncor- 
rected. 

Air  pollution  need  not  be  the  ugly  hand- 
maiden of  prosperity,  though.  Ways  have 
been  discovered  to  remove  most  hydrocarbon 
emissions  from  auto  exhausts  at  reasonable 
costs,  for  Instance.  Industry  Is  learning  to 
reburn  some  of  Its  once-wasted  gases  from 
burning  fuels,  and  thus  keep  them  from 
spewing  Into  our  atmosphere.  Future  re- 
search doubtless  will  e.-'tabllsh  new  ways  to 
reduce  pollution. 

A  severe  problem  exists.  Metbods  of  treat- 
ment are  known  or  are  not  far  distant.  The 
question  then  remains:  How  do  we  assure 
that  the  cures  are  applied? 

President  Johnson  offered  an  intelligent 
start.  His  message  to  Congress  recognized 
that  clean  air  Is  a  problem  national  In  scope 
and  thus  demands  national  standards  and 
federal    assistance.    But   It   encourages    the 
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states  to  become  active  partners  or  even  take 
the  lead  In  fighting  pollution.  And  It  recog- 
nizes the  important  contributions  private 
Industry  has  to  make  in  the  field. 

Basically,  the  President's  proposals  fall 
Into  three  categories:  standards,  enforce- 
ment and  research. 

At  present.  Industry  and  other  polluters  in 
general  have  no  well  defined  levels  of  what 
constitutes  dangerous  pollution.  Local 
standards,  where  adopted,  cannot  be  effective 
unless  neighboring  areas  and  states  likewise 
have  strict  standards,  for  air  movement  rec- 
ognizes no  man-made  boundaries. 

Mr  Johnson  recommends,  then,  that  tne 
secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
designate  those  Industries  which  are  slgnlfl- 
cant sources  of  air  pollution,  and  that  the 
secretary  promulgate  industrywide  safe- 
emission  levels.  States  would  have  the  op- 
portunity   to    adopt    these    standards— or 

stricter  ones. 

The  President  proposed  finding  new  wajs 
of  enforcing  these  standards.  Including  re- 
gional commissions  such  as  those  helpful  in 
the  effort  to  control  water  pollution. 

Finally  a  widespread  research  effort  would 
be  begun.  Involving  all  levels  of  government, 
private  enterprise  and  universities.  Re- 
search would  study  effects  of  present  fuels 
and  look  for  possible  alternative  fuels.  In- 
dustry said  the  President,  has  an  especially 
important  role,  for  "It  is  in  private  labora- 
tories, and  in  private  board  rooms,  that  the 
crucial  decisions  on  new  fuels,  new  control 
technology  and  new  means  of  developing 
power  and  locomotion  will  be  made." 

Congress  should  provide  the  tools  for  get- 
ting to  work  on  the  vital  problem  of  preserv- 
ing a  healthy  environment. 


INCREASED  MINIMUM  FARM  WAGE 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  dealt  another 
blow  to  the  facers  of  California  and 
the  housewives  of  America  by  his  action 
in  raising  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  the  mini- 
mum wage  which  California  farmers 
must  offer  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  for- 
eign supplemental  harvest  labor. 

For  2  years  now  the  Secretary  has 
been  blindly  pursuing  a  program  that 
imposes  impractical,  cumbersome,  and 
ever-changing  requirements  upon  our 
farmers  and,  in  effect,  denies  them  badly 
needed  harvest  labor.  The  Secretary 
has  justified  this  program  by  saying  it 
would  bring  unemployed  domestic  work- 
ers from  the  cities  to  the  farms.  This 
has  not  been  the  case,  as  anyone  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Cali- 
fornia  harvest    labor    problems   would 

The  Secretary's  action  today  in  rais- 
ing his  arbitrarily  imposed  minimum 
wage  is  particularly  outrageous  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  First  and  foremost  the  Wirtz 
program  in  the  past  two  years  is  a 
proven  failure.  No  statistics  have  been 
advanced,  nor  could  they  be,  to  show 
that  Wirtz'  program  has  achieved  its 
objective  of  bringing  domestic  workers 
from  the  city  to  the  farms.  Everybody 
agrees  and  always  has.  that  all  availa- 
ble and  wUling  domestic  workers  should 
be  employed  before  any  foreign  workers 
are  used.  But  the  Secretary's  program 
has  not  brought  forth  more  domestic 
workers.  This  is  the  simple,  basic  fact 
to  remember  and  he  should  admit  that 
his  scheme  is  a  dismal  failure  instead 
of  imposing  increasingly  ridiculous 
hardships  upon  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  California's  largest  industry. 


Second.  Let  Mr.  Wirtz  and  the  admin- 
istration he  represents  make  no  mistake 
of  this:  the  Nation's  housewives  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  rising  costs  of  food. 
It  is  an  awareness  reinforced  every  time 
they  shop.  We  hear  much  talk  from 
President  Johnson  about  inflation,  and 
it  seems  appalling  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  so  brashly  contribute  to  tlie 
inflation  which  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  attempting  to  combat.  I 
said  years  ago  that  the  housewives  would 
pay  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  for  Mr. 
Wirtz'  sociological  experiment.  It  now 
appears  that,  with  the  Secretary's  con- 
tinuing stubbornness,  my  earlier  esti- 
mate will  spiral  upward. 

Third.  The  people  of  California  are 
justly  outraged  by  the  discrimination  Mr. 
Wirtz  has  shown  against  them  in  setting 
the  wage  rates.  The  Texas  minimum 
wage  rate  imposed  by  the  Secretary  re- 
mains at  $1.15;  Florida's  has  been  raised 
to  $1.35;  but  California  must  go  to  $1.60, 
In  addition  to  this,  during  tlie  past  2 
years  other  States  have  consistently  re- 
ceived a  substantia  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  labor  they  formerly 
received,  whereas  California  has  been 
permitted  less  than  20  percent.  The 
people  of  California  are  well  aware  of 
this  discrimination,  and  I  believe  they 
are  able  to  express  themselves  at  the 
polls,  and  will  do  so. 

Fourth.  Secretary  Wirtz  is  clearly  ex- 
ceeding   his    authority    in    imposing   a 
minimum  wage  on  farmworkers.    There 
has  always  been  an  excellent  argument 
that  the  Secretary  had  no  such  author- 
ity—that it  is  Congress  responsibility  to 
apply  minimum  wages.    This  argument 
is  now  conclusive  since  within  the  past 
6  months  the  Congress  has  acted  and 
has,  in  fact,  extended  minimum  wage 
coverage    to    farmworkers.      It    seems 
astounding  that  the  Secretary  should  ap- 
ply a  $1.60  minimum  wage  to  California 
farmworkers  when  only  a  few  months 
ago    Congress   itself    decided    that   the 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  should 
be  $1— and,  in  fact,  the  industrial  mini- 
mum wage  is  only  $1.40.    I  am  sure  that 
Secretary  Wirtz  cannot  deny  that  if  Con- 
gress, the  responsible  body,  were  pre- 
sented with  this  question  they  would 
never  endorse  the  action  he  has  today 

In  summary,  it  is  time  that  Secretary 
Wirtz  acknowledge  the  failure  of  his  ex- 
periment and  bermlt  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers to  return/to  their  job  of  producing 
food  at  a  reai)nable  price  for  the  house- 
wives of  America  and  a  hungry  world. 
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THE  446TH  TROOP  CARRIER  WING, 
924TH  AND  925TH  TROOP  CAR- 
RIER GROUPS,  ELLINGTON  AIR 
FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted   by   the   South   Houston   City 

Council.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 
Whereas,  the  City  of  South  Houston.  Har- 
ris  County.   Texas,   has   met   in    a   lawfully 
constituted  body  this  day  to  consider  busi- 
ness relative  to  the  City  of  South  Houston: 


Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  council  that  the  446th  Troop 
rarrler  Wing,  the  924th  and  925th  Troop 
carrier  Groups  (Reserve)  of  Ellington  Air 
Korce  Base  Is  slated  for  deactivation  by 
October  of  1967;  and 

Whereas,  the  fine  record  of  this  outstand- 
ine  Reserve  Unit  has  been  outlined  in  the 
press  of  this  city,  and  before  various  civic 

^Whereas,  the  civic,  cultural,  economic  and 
social  contribution  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Unit  who  live  in  South  Houston  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  making  the  City  of 
South  Houston   a   better  place   in  which   to 

live;  and 

Whereas,  the  military  contributions  being 
made  by  the  said  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
to  the  cause  of  national  defense,  and  the 
humanitarian  contributions  made  In  times 
of  natural  disaster  are  a  vital  and  contlnu- 
ine  need  to  this  nation's  well  being; 

Be  it  now  resolved  by  the  City  of  South 
Houston,  Texas,  that  the  City  Council  of 
south  Houston,  Texas,  acting  with  consent 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  said  city, 
do  herebv  and  hereon  go  on  record  this  day 
as  opposing  any  move  to  deactivate,  reduce, 
reassign  or  relocate  any  or  all  of  the  mem- 
bers or  functions  of  the  446th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  (United  States  Air  Force.  Reserve), 
Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

To  duly  attest  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cltv  of  South  Houston,  Texas,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  ordered  to  make  this  Resolu- 
tion a  proper  part  of  the  official  minutes  of 
the  City  Council  meeting  of  this  date:  and  Is 
further  authorized  and  ordered  to  transmit 
a  duly  notarized  copy  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  Texas  delegation  of  Congress  and  Senate 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  well  as  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Forces  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate.  She  is  also  authorized 
and  ordered  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

BELLAMY  AWARD 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  very 
proud  that  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
Mr.  Charles  Swanson,  president  of  the 
student  body  of  Lincoln  High  School  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  has  won  the  Bellamy 
Gold  Medal  Award. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Swanson, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Edwin 
Schneider,  principal  of  Lincoln  High 
School,  for  his  stewardship  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  at  Lincoln  High, 
which  resulted  in  its  having  been  se- 
lected as  an  outstanding  secondary 
school. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  February  1967 
Issue  of  the  monthly  publication  of  Port- 
land Post  No.  1,  Portland  Post  Contact, 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  there 
appears  an  article  concerning  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Gold  Americanism 
Award  for  student  representation,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
and  the  address  by  Mr.  Swanson  which 
he  delivered  at  the  25th  annual  Bellamy 
Award  presentation  on  October  14,  1966, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland  Post  Contact.  February 
1967] 
Oregon  Student  Receives  Gold  Medal 
Presentation  held  at  Englewood,  Colo.,  Oc- 
tober 12  to  14,  1966,  was  awarded  to  Charles 
"Chuck"   Swanson,   Student   Body  President 
of  Lincoln  HI  School  during  their  regular 
assembly  of  January  23,  1967. 


The  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  on 
behalf  of  the  Director  of  the  Award  Pro- 
gram Dr.  Margarette  S  Miller  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  presented  the  Sixth  Bellamy 
Award  to  Lincoln  Hi  School  in  1947.  and  this 
school  will  hold  the  honor  for  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  a  50-year  period. 

The  Bellamy  Award  honors  Francis  Bel- 
lamy, author  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  free  pubUc  schools  In  the  United 
States.  Each  year  an  outstanding  secondary 
school  is  selected  from  one  of  the  50  states 
and  represents  their  state  for  a  50-year 
period. 

Gk>ld  and  Silver  Americanism  Medals  are 
awarded  to  those  young  people  who  ex- 
celled In  their  roles  as  ambassadors  of  their 
schools,  communities  and  states.  Students 
are  judged  on  attitude,  cooperation,  cour- 
tesy, interested  in  the  program  and  associ- 
ated actlvtles.  merit,  personality,  prompt- 
ness and  the  fulfillment  of  all  outlined  obli- 
gations, plus  extra  points  for  initiative  and 
promptness.  Deadlines  have  to  be  met  for 
applications,  speeches,  Vavel  schedules,  pub- 
licity releases  and  specified  correspondence. 
A  sliver  Americanism  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Wallace  W.  Respees  Jr.  of  Pantego  HI 
School.  Pantego,  N.C.,  which  received  the 
15th  Bellamy  Award  In  1965  and  an  honor- 
able mention  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Joel  P.  Hoxle  of  West  HI  School.  Waterloo. 
Iowa.  The  Iowa  school  received  the  21st 
Bellamy  Award  In  1962. 

The  1966  Gold  Medal  Award  Winner, 
Chuck  Swanson,  was  sponsored  by  Portland 
Post  #1  of  The  American  Legion.  The  1965 
Medal  Award  was  presented  to  Edwin  C. 
SchahiU  of  Arsenal  Technical  HI  School,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  which  received  the  7th  Bel- 
lamy Award  in  1947  was  sponsored  by  the 
11th  District  of  the  American  Legion. 

Bdxamt  Award  Address 

I  By  Charles  Swenson.  student  body  president, 

Lincoln   High   School,  Portland,   Oreg..   at 

25th   annual  Bellamy  Award  presentation 

to   the   State   of   Colorado   Oct.    14,    1966) 


berger,  Oregon  Governor  Mark  Hatfield,  and 
Arthur  Fleming,  President  of  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

The  cultured  aspect  at  Lincoln  is  far  from 
lacking.  A  Littman  Statue  of  young  Abe 
Lincoln  stands  outside  the  auditorium.  A 
sculpture  piece.  Shoreblrd's  Landing,  done 
by  Thomas  Hardy,  provides  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  fountain  on  the  campus. 

As  old  as  Lincoln  High  School  is,  present 
day  students  are  learning  through  a  modern* 
curriculum  including  several  of  the  latest 
innovations  In  teaching,  encouraged  by 
modern  facilities.  In  1952,  Lincoln  moved  to 
rte  present  building  located   on  a   ten-acre 

campus.  ,.^,,,^        , 

The  Independence  and  responsibility  oi 
our  students  is  typified  by  the  thriving  stu- 
dent government.  The  progressive  nature  of 
the  Student  Cabinet  is  reflected  in  the  recent 
development  of  classroom  honor  system  and 
such  student-sponsored  programs  as  a 
speaker  on  the  new  morality  and  a  sym- 
posltim  on  Viet  Nam  policy  by  the  umverslty 
of  Oregon  debating  team.  / 

We  at  Lincoln  are  proud  and  privileged. 
But  the  present  student  body  must  recognize 
that  as  privileged  as  we  are  to  be  benefactors 
of  great  traditions,  every  generation  of  stu- 
dents, including  our  own,  miist  continue 
those  traditions,  by  our  work  in  the  class- 
room, on  the  athletic  field.  In  student  activi- 
ties, and  through  responsible  citizenship.  I 
represent  Lincoln  High  School,  the  city  of 
Portland,  and  the  state  of  Oregon  in  con- 
gratulating vou.  Cherry  Creek  High  School, 
on  your  outstanding  service  to  the  country 
and  your  students.  Welcome  to  the  Bel- 
lamy Award  Family  of  Schools! 


On  April  29,  1869,  the  people  of  the  little 
struggling  frontier  town  of  Portland,  Oregon 
saw    forty-five    students    and    two    teachers 
initiate    free    public    secondary    education. 
Vociferous  opposition  had  met  this  step.    A 
vocal   minority   in   the   community   opposed 
free  public  education  of  any  kind,  especially 
on  the  secondarv  level.     But  the  majority  of 
the    earlv    Portland    citizens    met    and    au- 
thorized "Portland  High  School,  predecessor 
of  Lincoln  High  School.    If  those  who  ques- 
tioned the  establishment  of  such  a  valuable 
institution  could  only  have  lived  to  follow 
the  progress  of  that  humble  Infant  school. 
They  would  have  seen  It  outgrow  five  loca- 
tions, as  through  the  years  It  was  called  upon 
to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  ever  in- 
creasing  numbers   of   young   people.     They 
would  have  seen  it  blossom  from  its  meager 
beginnings  into  one  of  the  outstanding  sec- 
ondary  schools   In   the  country,   one   proud 
to  be  a  recognized  member  of  a  group  of  such 
impressive  high  schools  as  are  represented 
here  today. 

The  graduates  of  Lincoln  High  School  are 
themselves  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  a 
Lincoln  education.  Two  Rhodes  Scholars 
and  four  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  winners 
have  been  produced.  Among  individuals  who 
proudly  point  back  to  Lincoln  as  their  high 
school  are  the  late  Richard  Neuberger.  for- 
mer United  States  Senator;  Nathan  Twining, 
former  chairman  of  the  National  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  and  Senator  Neuberger's  wife, 
Maureen,  a  former  Lincoln  teacher,  served 
as  United  States  Senator.  Not  only  do  the 
alumni  give  an  indication'  of  the  stature  of 
our  school,  but  also  the  Impressive  list  of  dis- 
tinguished speakers  heard  personally  by  con- 
temporary Lincoln  students  give  an  insight 
into  our  school's  continuing  prestige.  Such 
leaders  as  United  States  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,    both    Richard    and    Maureen    Neu- 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  the  No- 
vember 1966,  Issue  of  the  magazine 
Audiovisual  Instruction,  contains  two 
articles  regarding  aspects  of  special  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped  child,  which 
in  my  view,  can  be  most  helpful  to  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  in  supporting 
adequate  funding  of  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  exceptional 
children  with  education  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Handicapped  Children:  An 
Exploration  Into  Instructional  Materi- 
als," by  Dr.  James  W.  Moss,  and  "Now 
See  This — New  Media  Bring  the  Start 
of  a  New  Era  in  Communication  for  the 
Deaf."  by  John  A.  Gough,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   Audiovisual    Instruction, 
November   1966) 
The  EorcATiON   of  Handicapped   Children: 
An      Exploration      Into      Instrxjctional 
Materials 

(By  James  W.  Moss) 
The  responsibility  of  children  is  to  learn, 
and  the  responsibiilty  of  the  schools  Is  to 
make  this  learning  possible  and  meaningful. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  some  children  find 
learning  easier  than  others.  By  the  same 
token,  some  children  are  more  difficult  to 
teach  than  others.  A  child  who  is  physically 
or  intellectually  handicapped  represents  a 
challenge  to  the  teacher  because  of  the 
unique  learning  problems  this  child  brings 
With  him  to  school.  The  numbers  of  such 
children  are  not  known,  but  the  prevalence 
has  been  estimated  at  roughly  10  percent 
of  the  school-age  population.  Prevalence 
figures,  however,  can  be  misleading  with 
reference    to    the    problems    involved.    An 
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emphasis  on  the  prevalence  of  handicapped 
children  usually  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  the 
school  management  problems  engendered  by 
such  a  figure.  While  a  high  prevalence  fig- 
ure may  suggest  and  Indeed  cause  manage- 
ment problems,  there  may  be  an  Inverse 
relationship  between  the  prevalence  figures 
cited  and  the  degree  of  instructional 
problems. 

That  the  problems  involved  In  instructing 
the  more  severely  handicapped  children  are 
monumental  is  true,  to  say  the  least.  The 
cost  of  instruction  for  such  a  child  runs 
from  two  to  four  times  as  high  as  the  cost 
for  the  average  child.  The  teacher  of  the 
handicapped  must  be  a  specialist;  she  must 
have  the  training,  the  resources,  and  the 
specialized  tools  necessary  for  her  profes- 
sion. 

Although  many  of  the  educational  mate- 
rials used  vi-lth  average  children  can  be 
modified  for  use  with  the  handicapped,  the 
teacher  of  the  handicapped  requires  many 
Items  not  found  in  the  stockroom  of  the 
normal  school  building.  While  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  present  a  catalog 
of  necessary  materials  for  the  instruction 
of  the  handicapped,  a  few  examples  can  be 
cited  to  demonstrate  the  range  of  materials 
needed 

Children  who  are  deaf  require  the  exten- 
sive use  of  visual  aids.  The  typical  sound 
movie  is  of  little  value  In  these  classes. 
Movies  for  use  with  older  deaf  youngsters 
must  be  captioned  to  be  understood.  Spe- 
cialized audiovisual  materials  such  as  films 
for  use  in  the  teaching  of  lipreading  must 
be  developed.  Visual  aids  can  be  u»ed  to 
remind  the  deaf  child  of  the  structure  of 
language  and  to  develop  a  vocabulary  which 
he   never   hears. 

The  blind  child  must  learn  without  see- 
ing; therefore  the  teacher  of  the  blind 
must  depend  heavily  upon  audio  materials. 
Since  the  blind  child  is  deprived  of  the  wide 
variety  of  stimulating  material  so  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  attention  focussed  on  learn- 
ing, there  is  a  need  for  a  wide  range  of 
materials  on  tape  to  maintain  the  atten- 
tion of  this  child.  The  need  for  material 
in  Braille  is  fully  recognized,  but  the  blind 
child  spends  many  years  learning  to  learn 
through  Braille.  Other  materials  must  be 
specifically  developed  for  a  child  who  learn 
through  his  fingertips. 

While  the  physically  handicapped  child 
with  normal  intelligence  may  have  no  dif- 
ficulty asEimllating  material  presented  to 
him,  the  problems  of  presentation  are  often 
severe.  Special  devices  must  be  developed 
to  enable  the  cerebral  palsy  child  to  hold  a 
pencil,  to  turn  a  page,  to  sit  upright  in  a 
chair  so  that  learning  may  be  possible.  Spe- 
cial educational  materials  must  be  devel- 
oped to  motivate  the  severely  physically 
handicapped  child  to  want  to  learn  when  he 
may  see  little  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
his  learning. 

Materials  which  can  be  handled  by  clumsy 
fingers  and  which  present  complicated  con- 
cepts in  a  simplified  form  are  needed  by  the 
severely  mentally  retarded.  The  less  severely 
retarded  often  need  a  wide  range  of  audio- 
visual materials  that  enables  the  teacher  to 
present  a  concept  time  and  time  again  with- 
out boring  repetition. 

Audiovisual  materials  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  specialized  Instructional  aids  required 
to  teach  the  handicapped.  Not  mentioned 
are  language  development  materials  needed 
for  helping  the  speech  Impaired  or  non- 
anxlety-producing  materials  for  use  by  the 
emotionally  disturbed. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is  committed 
to  Improving  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  Such  a  commitment  requires  a 
major  emphasis  on  the  development,  field 
testing,  and  dissemination  of  instructional 
materials.  This  commitment  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  part  by  the  development  and 


support  of  a  network  of  instructional  mate- 
rials centers  throughout  the  country.  The 
network  includes  10  such  centers  at  the 
present  time  with  projections  for  a  total  of 
15. 

The  instructional  materials  centers  have 
been  specifically  designed  to  serve  as  focal 
points  for  the  distribution  of  information 
relative  to  such  instructional  aids.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  these  centers  to  assure  tiiat 
every  teacher  of  a  handicapped  child  is 
familiar  with  the  latest  and  most  useful  ma- 
terials to  help  her  in  the  challenging  tasks 
she  faces.  As  these  centers  become  better 
developed,  they  vrtll  engage  in  the  field  test- 
ing and  evaluation  of  materials  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  manuals  for  the  use  of  mate- 
rials v.i*h  handicapped  children.  Research- 
relatec  .  .;ormatlon  will  be  funneled  through 
USOE's  ERIC  system,  including  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  the  Handicapped  operated 
by  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  di- 
rectly to  the  instructional  materials  centers. 
The  centers  themselves  will  be  linked  by  a 
communication  system  which  will  provide 
teachers  with  information  located  anywhere 
within  the  system. 

The  combination  of  the  ERIC  system,  the 
instructional  materials  centers  system,  and 
the  National  Laboratory  Program  should  in- 
sure that  the  teacher  of  the  handicapped 
child  will  be  a  better  teacher  in  the  years 
to  come.  This  concentration  of  resources  on 
the  effective  utilization  of  Instructional  ma- 
terials is  but  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's program  to  Improve  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  The  demonstration 
of  effective  programs  wherein  the  latest 
techniques  and  materials  may  be  observed 
In  practice  can  be  supported  through  funds 
available  under  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  for  the  handicapped  and  un- 
der funds  available  through  Title  III  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-10.  The  Office  of  Education  is 
supporting  a  number  of  specific  projects  de- 
signed to  develop  and  field  test  materials 
for  the  handicapped.  Outstanding  among 
these  is  the  project  at  the  Human  Resources 
Center  on  Long  Lsland  where  a  trained  staff 
is  developing  materials  for  the  physically 
handicapped  child.  Another  example  is  a 
curriculum  development  project  at  Yeshiva 
University  in  New  York  for  the  preparation 
of  materials  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
There  are  a  variety  of  research  projects  de- 
signed to  study  the  effectiveness  of  teaching 
aids  In  all  areas  of  the  handicapped. 

The  teacher  of  the  handicapped  child  Is  no 
longer  working  alone  in  an  isolated  class- 
room. The  frontline  crusaders  of  the  war  on 
ignorance  are  now  supported  by  an  army  of 
technicians  and  professionals  who  will  see  to 
it  that  effective  tools  for  teaching  are  avail- 
able. A  new  development  is  underway  which 
adds  a  human  touch  to  an  already  very  hu- 
man problem.  In  a  sheltered  workshop  In 
Milwaukee  retarded  young  adults  are  working 
under  contract  to  produce  instructional  ma- 
terials for  use  by  teachers  of  handicapped 
children.  Whereas  the  history  of  special 
education  may  be  thought  of  as  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  the  future  may  be  char- 
acterized by  the  handicapped  helping  the 
handicapped. 


I  Prom    Audiovisual    Instruction.    November 

19661 
Now  See  This:  New  Media  Bring  the  Start 
OP  A  New  Era  in  Communication  for  the 
Deaf 

(By  John  A.  Gough) 

Special  adaptations  of  audiovisual  ma- 
terials and  techniques  to  help  deaf  people 
overcome  their  educational  and  cultural  lag 
is  -the  work  of  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pro- 
gram called  Captioned  Pllms  for  the  Deaf 
Originated  by  a  deaf  man  and  first  operated 
as  a  private  philanthropy,  the  program  was 
turned  over  to  the  government  In  1959. 

Since  the  first  year  when  a  budget  of  $85.- 
000  was  provided  to  lease  and  caption  Holly- 


Aood  feature  pictures,  the  service  has  take:i 
on  a  greatly  changed  appearance.  Growth  of 
the  budget  to  $3  million  for  the  current  year 
and  J,  broadened  authorization  under  p.L. 
89-258  now  finds  the  Captioned  Films  Branch 
:n\ol\ed   in  much  more  than  films. 

Despite  these  changes,  the  original  purpose 
of  providing  worthwhile  entertainment  con- 
tinues. Available  on  free  loan  to  more  than 
1.400  groups  of  deaf  persons  are  some  200 
sound  feature  pictures  to  which  captions  or 
subtitles  have  been  added.  About  50  new 
titles  are  added  yearly. 

Subtitling  is  done  on  a  special  machine 
designed  for  the  Office  of  Education  by  a 
Washington  studio.  This  device  no:  only 
superimposes  the  subtitles  but  also  surrounds 
them  with  a  shadow-like  effect  that  makes 
the  caption  easily  readable  regardless  of  the 
background. 

Grovips  who  wish  to  borrow  the  films  must 
first  register  with  the  Office  of  Education  and 
be  certified  for  services.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement as  to  age:  the  only  limitations 
are  that  users  must  be  deaf,  must  agree  to 
exercise  care  In  the  use  of  the  films,  must 
charge  no  admission  to  showings,  and  must 
return  the  films  promptly,  paying  the  post- 
age. During  the  first  half  of  1966,  audiences 
at  captioned  film  showings  numbered  more 
than  175.000. 

The  1965  amendment  to  the  basic  act  made 
marked  changes  in  the  focus  of  the  program. 
Although  retaining  its  original  name,  the 
Captioned  Films  service  Is  now  in  fact  an 
educational  media  program  with  recreation 
as  a  subsidiary  function.  Another  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  new  law  was  to  make  the 
materials  and  services  available  not  only  to 
the  deaf,  but  to  parents  of  deaf  children,  to 
social  and  rehabilitation  workers  with  the 
deaf,  and  to  employers  of  hearing-impaired 
persons. 

Actually,  these  services  to  the  nondeaf 
have  not  had  a  significant  start  as  yet.  The 
major  activity  at  present  is  that  of  supply- 
ing  educational  materials  and  media  equip- 
ment to  some  35.000  deaf  children  in  more 
than  400  schools  and  classes  throughout  the 
United  States.  Items  supplied  on  lo-in  in- 
clude filmstrlps,  movies,  overhead  projectors, 
filmstrip  projectors,  and  screens.  Many  of 
the  materials  provided  are  especially  pro- 
duced for  the  Instruction  of  deaf  children. 
Tliese  include  films  for  teaching  lipreading 
and  flngersp>ening,  special  filmstrips  fur  read- 
ing Instruction,  and  records  for  auditory 
training. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Captioned  Films 
Branch  Is  carried  on  under  contract,  super- 
vised by  a  professional  staff  of  seven  !>eople 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  Contracts  cover 
acquisition  and  caf^tionlng  of  films,  produc- 
tion of  materials,  distribution  services,  and 
training  in  the  use  of  media  and  research. 

To  distribute  materials,  60  depositories  are 
operated,  chlefiy  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
across  the  nation.  Each  depository  serves 
the  area  Immediately  around  It.  Three  ma- 
jor centers  In  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Colo- 
rado circulate  the  entertainment  films  Each 
of  the  three  Is  managed  by  a  deaf  man 

nim  production  for  the  program  is  con- 
tracted with  both  commercial  producers  and 
university  production  facilities.  Las:  year, 
a  package  for  auditory  training  done  by  a 
commercial  producer  won  a  blue  ribbon 
award  In  a  language  arts  competition  En- 
titled Sights  and  Sounds,  the  package  con- 
sists of  records,  filmstrlps,  and  test  booklets 
to  give  practice  in  learning  to  discriminate 
between  environmental  sounds  heard  on  the 
farm,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  home 

At  The  University  of  Nebraska,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Stepp,  a  series  of  films 
for  teaching  lipreading  Is  being  produced  for 
use  In  8  mm  cartrldgeb.  Oiiglnal  films  were 
shot  In  8mn^  by  Frank  Wlthrow  of  the  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Deaf.  Mr.  Stepp  !s  now 
reshooting  them  in  16mm  in  preparation  for 
national   distribution. 
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A  new  production  venture  this  year  in- 
volves development  and  telecasting  of  more 
than  100  half-hour  television  shows  for  the 
adult  deaf.  Produced  and  aired  by  the  Twin 
City  Broadcasting  Company  In  Mlnneapolis- 
St  Paul,  the  films  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
subiect  matter,  both  recreational  and  educa- 
tional They  are  seen  two  times  per  week 
between  6:30  and  7  p.m.  National  distribu- 
tion of  these  and  other  programs  is  planned 
gs  part  of  future  program  growth. 

At  the  John  Tracy  Clinic  In  Los  Angeles, 
kinescopes  to  demonstrate  the  teaching  of 
speech  are  In  the  Initial  taping  stage.  An- 
other TV  project  Involved  Station  WQBD  In 
Pittsburgh,  where  10  kinescopes  were  made 
to  demonstrate  teaching  techniques  appli- 
cable to  Instruction  of  deaf  children. 

Training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  In  the  use 
of  new  media  took  a  significant  step  forward 
this  summer  when  the  Captioned  Films  pro- 
gram arranged  for  summer  Institutes  at  three 
major  universities.  These  Included  the  Uni- 
versities of  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Institutes  are  modeled  after 
NDEA  Institutes  but  are  open  only  to  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf.  Plans  call  for  repeating 
these  sessions  next  summer.  Ninety  teach- 
ers are  presently  receiving  training. 

At  the  New  Mexico  Foundation,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  another  kind  of  training  ac- 
tivity Is  going  on.  Here,  under  the  direc- 
tion" of  Marshall  Hester,  a  year-round  In- 
senlce  training  program  Is  based.  With  the 
help  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hester  conducts  dem- 
onstrations and  short  courses  In  schools  for 
the  deaf  throughout  the  West.  The  program 
has  been  likened  to  a  traveling  road  show. 

Using  a  rental  truck,  Mr.  Hester  and  his 
Btaff  transport  a  load  of  equipment  and 
materials  to  a  school  and  then  set  up  and 
put  on  practical  demonstrations  In  which 
teachers  become  participants  as  well  as  ob- 
servers. During  the  last  school  year,  this 
performance  played  locations  as  widely  sep- 
arated as  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles. 

Research  carried  on  under  the  Captioned 
Film  Act  differs  from  other  USOE  programs 
It  is  concerned  chlefiy  with  te.st!ng  Ideas  or 
materials  that  are  generated  within  the  pro- 
gram A  principal  project,  known  as  Projet 
LIFE,  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
reading  instruction  for  young  deaf  children 
through  the  use  of  programed  Instruction 
Harlev  Z  Wooden,  formerly  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
is  project  director.  The  contract  Is  with  the 
National  Education  Association,  with  sub- 
contracts at  Ohio  State  University  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  College.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Now  in  Its  fourth  year,  the  project  is  a  long- 
term  effort  to  solve  the  extremely  difficult 
educational  problem  of  accelerating  the  read- 
ing abilities  of  the  deaf. 

Under  yet  another  contract,  Edward  Gar- 
rett and  Kay  Rlgg  of  the  State  University 
of  New  Mexico  have  developed  a  new  device 
for  the  deaf  called  the  Dlalcom.  This  Is 
designed  to  permit  two  totally  deaf  persons 
to  communicate  by  telephone.  The  ap- 
paratus In  prototype  form  Is  about  the  size 
of  a  set  of  bathroom  scales  and  attaches  to 
the  side  of  a  telephone  with  a  small  suc- 
tion cup  on  the  end  of  a  wire.  This  picks  up 
signals  from  Inside  the  telephone. 

On  the  Dlalcom,  the  user  sees  a  panel  of 
lighted  digits  that  are  activated  by  dialing 
from  another  telephone  similarly  equipped. 
Cued  to  a  code,  these  numbers  permit  two 
Individuals  to  communicate  back  and  forth 
readily.  After  testing  of  the  instrument  and 
completion  of  code  experimentation  which 
is  now  going  on,  the  apparatus  will  become 
another  educational  medium  available  on 
loan  for  the  deaf. 

Other  research  and  development  projects 
also  underway  Include  a  library  survey  of 
schools  for  the  deaf,  a  study  of  the  visual 
perception  of  deaf  children,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  prevocatlonal  guidance  materials  for 
deaf  teen-agers.     Contrary  to  popular  belief. 


the  perception  study  is  bringing  up  evidence 
that  loss  of  hearing  is  often  accompanied  by 
diminished  visual  abilities.  This  inquiry  Is 
going  on  at  New  Mexico  State  University  and 
Is  expected  to  develop  a  basis  for  production 
of  remedial  materials  and  techniques. 

These  varied  projects  do  not  exhaust  the 
agenda  of  Captioned  Films  activities,  but  are 
representative  of  the  many  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram Because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  population  group  served,  prospects  are 
good  that  a  heavy  saturation  of  new  media 
will  occur  within  but  a  few  years.  A  three- 
year  plan  calls  for  every  classroom  for  the 
deaf  in  the  nation  to  be  equipped  with  over- 
heads, filmstrip  projectors,  and  then  more 
sophisticated  types  of  equipment.  A  thou- 
sand of  each  of  the  basic  projects  will  be  re- 
leased this  fall,  with  more  to  come. 

Response  of  the  deaf  to  the  program  has 
been  uniformly  enthusiastic.  The  entertain- 
ment films  have  brought  a  new  dimension 
into  their  cultural  and  recreational  life,  and 
the  instructional  materials  are  seen  as  a  real 
boon  for  increasing  educational  achievement. 
Robert  Schmltt,  director  of  programs  for  the 
deaf  in  the  Houston,  Texas,  city  schools,  calls 
the  overhead  projector  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  deaf  since  the 
invention  of  the  hearing  aid. 

Most  other  teachers  are  equally  enthusi- 
astic about  the  entire  new  media  program. 
Teachers  of  the  deaf  often  split  over  the 
question  of  strictly  oral  versus  some  com- 
bination of  oral  and  manual  communication 
for  the  deaf.  These  differences  largely  dis- 
appear when  they  see  an  opportunity  to  help 
overcome  the  three-  to  five-year  achieve- 
ment lag  which  besets  most  deaf  children. 
Using  materials  that  are  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  deaf  children  and  equip- 
ment that  helps  to  speed  the  communication 
process,  teachers  find  Increased  hope  for 
success  in  their  work. 

Next  year  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  education^cf  the 
deaf  in  America.  During  those  long  years, 
many  deaf  children  have  been  lifted  to  a 
successful  place  in  life.  Few  have  had  to 
suffer  the  stigma  of  dependency,  but  rela- 
tively few  have  struggled  far  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  For  most,  com- 
munication is  Just  too  difficult. 

Today  the  situation  is  beginning  to  change. 
The  revolution  in  communication  techniques 
is  having  its  effect  on  the  world  of  the  deaf 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  hearing.  The  steps 
being  taken  by  the  Captioned  Films  program 
in  helping  apply  these  techniques  and  others 
yet  to  come,  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  suggest  that  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  will  be  unstopped.  But  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  modern  tech- 
nology and  research  are  breaking  down  the 
barriers  which  for  centuries  have  set  the 
deaf  man  apart  from  his  hearing  brothers. 


EDUCATION    LEGISLATION   IN   THE 
90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  the 
journal  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  profes- 
sional fraternity  for  men  in  education, 
carries  an  article  entitled  •'Education 
Legislation  in  the  90th  Congress,"  under 
the  byline  of  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin. 

Dr.  Halperin  wrote  this  article  in  his 
capacity  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  an 
educator,  but  in  view  of  his  service  both 
with  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  the  field  of  legislative  liaison,  the 
article  contains  insights  into  the  prob- 
able legislative  outlook  for  education  In 
the  current  session  which,  to  my  mind, 
merit  careful  consideration  by  those  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  the  progress  in 


this   important   area   which   has   char- 
acterized the  last  few  years. 

I  commend  it  to  Senators  as  the  view- 
point of  a  highly  Intelligent  and  well- 
informed  educatoi . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edccation  Legislation  in  the  90th 

Co.NGRESS 

(By  Samuel  Halperin) 
(Note. — Mr.  Halperin  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  He  pre- 
pared this  article  at  the  request  of  Kappan 
editors,  however,  in  his  private  capacity  as 
an  educator  and  observer.  No  o'fficlal  support 
or  endorsement  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  W'elfare  is  intended  or  should 
be  inferred.) 

The  90th  Congress  of  our  republic  convened 
In  Washington  on  January  10.  What  educa- 
tion legislation  can  we  expect  from  It? 

Any  speculation  on  this  question  must  take 
Into  account  the  great  strides  in  education 
legislation  made  by  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. Their  records  are  impressive.  They 
enacted  more  than  30  education  statutes. 
Federal  funds  for  education  were  $3  billion 
a  year  when  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
They  had  increased  to  $5  billion  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  succeeded  him.  Today  the 
federal  government  is  spending  more  than 
$10  billion  for  education.  In  the  five  years 
from  1961  to  1966,  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  multiplied  11  times. 

The  most  endtiring  fact  Is  that  this  ex- 
panded federal  activity  largely  reflects  cer- 
tain basic  socio-economic  realities  of  life 
In  mid -century  America.  Education  Is  now 
widely  viewed — perhaps  too  optimistically — 
as  a  solution  to  virtually  every  national 
problem.  Including  military  security,  man- 
power shortages,  unemployment,  and  civil 
rights.  More  important,  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people  have  crystallized  in  the 
form  of  demands  for  more  and  better  educa- 
tion. Everyone  has  his  favorite  statistic  to 
demonstrate  the  change  Mine  is  that  only 
17  percent  of  all  hlgh-sch(X)l-age  youths  com- 
pleted grade  12  In  1920  while  72  percent  do 
so  today.  This  staggering  change,  while 
leaving  much  to  be  achieved,  represents  no 
ephemeral  whim  of  national  policy,  but 
rather  a  basic  restructuring  of  values  In  our 
society. 

Moreover,  education  is  now  an  annual  $50 
billion  growth  Industry  employing  three  mll- 
lloii  teachers,  professors,  and  administra- 
tors— the  largest  single  occupation  group  in 
the  nation.  This  means  that  education  is  a 
potent  political  force,  generating  Its  own  de- 
mands m  the  marketplace  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  national  resources.  Thus  support 
for  Increased  educational  expenditures  Is 
rooted  in  both  transformed  societal  values 
and  new  political-economic  realities.  Future 
federal  aid  may  vary  In  pace  and  In  quality, 
but  it  will  be  virtually  Impossible  to  reverse 
the  present  trend.  Neither  Karl  Marx's  state 
nor  federal  aid  to  education  is  likely  to  wither 
awav. 

What  effects  will  the  recent  congressional 
elections  have  on  prospects  for  aid  to  educa- 
tion? Many  observers  have  contended  that 
the  candidacy  of  Barry  Gold  water  In  1964 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  election  of 
an  unusually  large  number  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic congressmen  who  enacted  so  much 
landmark  legislation  in  1965  and  1966.  In 
any  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  contain  fewer  members  likely 
to  vote  for  new  departures  In  social  welfare 
programs.  Some  35  hardcore  House  votes  for 
liberal  programs  were  lost  in  the  fall  elections 
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and  perhaps  an  additional  20  marginal  votes 
will  now  be  harder  to  obtain.  This  suggests 
that  we  shall  see  fewer  innovative  and  con- 
troversial programs  than  In  the  past,  fewer 
new  enterprises  such  as  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps.  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Model 
Cities  Act.  and  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram. 

But  If  solid,  underlying  support  for  ex- 
panding American  educational  opportunity 
really  does  exist,  as  I  argue  It  does,  It  vrtll 
be  channeled  some  place.  The  moat  logical 
posslbUlty  Is  that  It  will  flow  into  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing,  more  traditional  pro- 
grams with  a  solid.  blparUsan  base  of  sup- 
port. Thus  we  can  probably  expect  future 
Increments  In  such  programs  as  vocaUonal 
education,  Impacted  areas,  education  of 
handicapped  children,  and  the  like.  The  new 
Congress  will  likely  consider  additional  ways 
to  expand  these  programs  and  make  them 
more  effective. 

The  new  political  climate  in  Washington 
suggests  certain  other  features  of  the  Im- 
mediate future: 

1.  The  principal  struggle  In  education  will 
shift  from  the  process  of  authorization  to 
that  of  appropriation.  Very  few  Americana 
understand  the  federal  system  of  "quadruple 
Jeopardy"  under  which  programs  must  first 
be  authorized  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  then  run  the  appropriations  gauntlet  in 
those  same  bodies.  Even  some  fairly  knowl- 
edgeable  participants   In   the   political   area 

T»<ten  fall  to  follow  through  to  secure  the 
dollar  for  hard-won  legislative  enactments. 
(Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  types  of 
political  skills  and  aJU&nces  needed  In  the 
appropriations  area  are  different  from  those 
required  In  the  Initial  authorization  stage.) 

To  lUiistrate  the  Importance  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  we  need  only  to  recall 
the  vast  disparities  between  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  those  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  for  example,  received  $1.05  bil- 
lion for  the  current  year  while  next  year's 
authorization  is  $2.32  blUlon.  Title  HI 
received  $135  million  versus  next  year's  au- 
thorization $515  million.  Fellowships  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
were  funded  at  the  level  of  $30  million  In 
fiscal  year  1967  against  an  authorization  In 
1968  of  $275  million.  Dozens  of  other  ex- 
amples could  readily  be  cited. 

Simply  stated,  the  point  Is  this:  Adminis- 
trations may  not  request  all  of  the  funds 
that  Congress  has  authorized.  Appropria- 
tion committees  may  not  vote  all  of  the 
funds  that  Congress  has  authorized.  Edu- 
cators may  not  get  all  they  had  expected. 
There  14  nothing  automatic  or  certain  about 
federal  funds  for  education.  Educators 
must  recognize  the  realities  of  the  appropri- 
ations process. 

2.  Closely  related  to  the  issue  of  appropri- 
ations is  the  Issue  of  evaluation.  Educators 
have  long  said.  "Give  us  the  dollars  to  work 
with  and  we'll  show  you  what  we  can  do." 
In  a  political  arena  where  there  are  never 
enough  dollars  to  meet  all  demands,  it  will 
be  Increasingly  Important  that  we  educators 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  what  we 
are  doing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  $100 
billion  will  be  required  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems of  water  pollution.  $10  billion  for  hos- 
pital modernization,  and  $15  billion  for  the 
backlog  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
construction,  not  to  mention  the  staggering 
costs  of  urban  renewal,  mass  transportation, 
manpower  training,  highways,  parks,  air 
pollution  control,  and  a  host  of  other  essen- 
tial public  services.  In  short,  dollars  and 
new  legislative  programs  In  the  future  will 
flow  not  only  to  those  who  are  organized  for 
political  advantage  but  to  those  who  can 
demonstrate  that  their  work  has  made  a 
beneflclnl  Impact  on  the  lives  of  people.  In 
the   competition    for   scarce   resources,    per- 


suasion Is  central  in  a  democratic  society. 
The  importance  of  having  the  right  facts  at 
the  right  time  must  not  be  underestimated. 
3.  Increasingly,  one  hears  complaints  about 
the  existence  of  too  many  education  pro- 
grams, too  many  agencies  administering  edu- 
cation-related activities,  and  generally  too 
much  fragmentation  for  the  good  of  Ameri- 
can education.  For  example,  why  should 
there  be  three  separate  Office  of  Education 
progranis  to  purchase  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials  and  audio-visual 
aids?  Why  do  we  need  a  Title  11  of  ESEA 
without  a  matching  requirement  and  a  Title 
in  of  NDEA  and  Section  12  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hiunanltles. 
each  with  a  50-50  matching  provision? 
Above  all,  why  do  we  need  three  sets  of  state 
plans,  voluminous  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions, and  endless  forms  when  one  set  could 
as  easily  serve  the  same  educational  pur- 
pose? We  can  expect  the  90th  Congress  to 
take  a  close,  hard  look  at  the  consolidation 
of  educational  programs.  I  believe  the  new 
Congress  will  also  try  to  "tidy  up"  and  perfect 
existing  federal  commitments  to  American 
education. 

The  key  Issue,  It  seems  to  me,  is  not  simply 
how  do  we  get  the  neatest  administrative 
direction  for  our  various  educational  pro- 
grams, but  how  do  we  maintain  the  Inno- 
vative thrust  and  high  standards  that  have 
been  built  Into  some  of  the  newer  educa- 
tion programs?  While  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  need  for  consolidation  of  many  of  the 
diverse  and  fragmented  programs  Into  more 
manageable  statutes,  we  can  expect  a  lively 
congressional  debate  In  the  near  future  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  public  school  system 
to  administer  the  new  federal  programs  wlffh 
Imagination  and  effectiveness. 

4.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  Interesting 
to  observe  congressional  consideration  of  a 
forthcoming  proposal  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
into  three  sub-cablnet-level  departments. 
Win  the  new  Department  of  Education  simply 
be  an  upgraded  Office  of  Education  with 
higher  level  nomenclature?  Will  it  be  given 
education-related  functions  now  residing 
elsewhere  in  HEW  (e.g.,  student  financial  aid 
programs)?  Will  It  Incorporate  educational 
progrrams  now  dispersed  throughout  the  fed- 
eral government,  such  as  Operation  Head 
Start,  the  education  of  American  Indians, 
the  College  Housing  Loan  Program,  currlcu- 
lar  programs  In  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  like? 

In  any  case,  as  Congress  considers  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  are  as- 
sured of  interesting  debates  on  the  state  of 
American  education. 

EXFIRINQ   LEGISLATION 

On  a  more  certain  note,  we  know  that  the 
90th  Congress  will  be  asked  to  extend  several 
public  laws  expiring  on  June  30,  1967:  P.L. 
815,  relating  to  school  construction  in  feder- 
ally affected  areas;  the  educational  television 
program  (P.L.  87-477) ;  features  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  re- 
lating to  Indian  education  and  support  for 
children  In  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  disaster  relief  (PX.  89- 
313);  and,  most  controversial  of  all,  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  On  the  last  bill,  the 
struggle  win  center  around  Administration 
efforts  to  make  this  program  more  acceptable 
to  certain  educational  critics  without  at  the 
same  time  diluting  the  innovative  features 
of  Its  teacher  recruitment  and  teacher  train- 
ing objectives. 

Further,  if  precedent  Is  any  guide,  we  can 
expect  that  some  legislation  expiring  on  June 
30,  1968,  will  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
next  year.  In  this  way,  educators  will  be 
given  a  year's  lead  time  to  plan  new  programs 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  mandates. 
High  on  the  list  of  likely  prospects  for  re- 
newal In  1967  are  such  statutes  as  the  Na- 


tional Defense  Education  Act  Of  1958  and  the 
Higher  Education  and  National  Vocauonal 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Acta  of  1965. 

Experienced  Congress-watchers  know  that 
with  such  a  lengthy  agenda  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  substantial  Improvement  In  existing 
statutes  will  be  made.  Congress  seldom  re- 
sists the  temptation  to  authorize  new  pro- 
grams as  amendments  to  or  perfections  of  ex- 
isting laws  whenever  the  latter  come  up  for 
renewal.  The  host  of  new  authorities  added 
to  Pi.  89-10  by  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1966  (for  ex- 
ample, programs  for  adult  education  and  for 
handicapped,  migrant,  foster,  delinquent, 
and  Indian  children)  offer  vivid  testimony  to 
that  prospect.  Incrementallsm  Is  a  prime 
characteristic  of  the  legislative  process;  Inter- 
ests excluded  from  support  today — if  they 
work  hard  enough — frequently  manage  to 
gain  Inclusion  "the  next  time  around." 

m:W    LEGISLATION 

The  year  1967,  at  least  as  much  as  1966. 
will  be  dominated  by  Issues  of  national 
security  and  economics.  The  state  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  the  intentions  of 
Ho  Chi  MInh  will  obviously  have  great  In- 
fluence on  the  shape  of  the  Administration's 
legislative  recommendations.  Nevertheless, 
the  imperatives  of  modern  political  leader- 
ship require  that  presidents  Identify  national 
needs  and  propose  new  legislation  to  meet 
those  needs. 

While  it  is  too  early  at  this  writing  to 
predict  the  exact  shape  of  President  John- 
son's legislative  Initiatives  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, following  are  some  of  the  areas  which 
have  been  discussed  In  recent  days: 

Efforts  to  provide  "foUow-up"  for  gradu- 
ates of  Head  Start  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams, so  that  Initial  education  gains  may 
be  retained  In  the  early  years  of  schooling. 

A  rounding  out  of  legislative  authorities 
needed  to  give  the  physically ^nd  mentally 
handicapped  children  of  America  their  first 
full  opportunity  for  quality  jd"cation  and 
training. 

Additional  measures  to  promote  innova- 
tion in  occupational  education  so  that  more 
young  people  receive  an  effective  Introduc- 
tion to  our  changing  occupational  structure. 

Support  and  encouragement  for  local 
school  districts  to  develop  planning  and 
evaluation  capabilities  better  to  meet  their 
present  and  projected  educational  respon- 
sibilities. 

Comprehensive  authority  to  support  the 
training  of  educational  manpower — both 
professional  and  semiprofessional  and  at  all 
levels  of  education — required  to  staff  our 
expanding  educational  system. 

The  90th  Congress  promises  to  be  a  busy 
one  for  education  and  the  federal  legislative 
process.  Whether  In  extension  and  modi- 
fication of  existing  statutes,  In  consolidation 
and  perfection  of  present  comLmltments,  In 
reorganization  and  restructuring  of  the 
agencies  administering  federal  programs,  or 
in  the  consideration  of  wholly  new  legisla- 
tive enactments,  educators  will  have  a  big 
stake  In  the  work  of  the  90th  Congress. 
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FEDERAL  SUBSIDIZATION  OF  PHYS- 
ICAL FITNESS  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  H. 
Harrison  Clarke,  research  professor  of 
physical  education  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Eugene,  Oreg..  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  an  article  entitled,  "Fed- 
eral Subsidization  of  Physical  Fitness 
Research,"  which  was  written  by  Dr. 
Clarke  in  his  capacity  as  research  con- 
sultant for  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness. 

In  my  view,  Dr.  Clarke's  discussion  can 
be  helpful  to  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1966  issue  of  the  Physical  Fit- 
ness Newsletter,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pkberal  Subsidization  of  Physical  Fttness 

Rese.\rch 
(By  H.  Harrison   Clarke,   research   professor 

of  physical  education.  University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Oreg.) 

GOVEHNMENT    SUPPORT    NEEDED 

A  truly  great  society  must  rest  basically 
upon  physlcaUy  fit  children  and  adults.  Con- 
tinuance Of  a  generally  low  level  of  physical 
fitness  Is  a  shocking  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. Upon  mandate  from  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  him  from  Presidents  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower and  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  is  concerned 
with  the  physical  fitness  of  all  Americans — 
all  200  million  of  them. 

The  United  States  of  America  should  be 
pre-eminent  In  the  world  on  its  sponsored 
physical  fitness  program.  In  order  to  reach 
this  goal,  the  Council  recognizes  that  exist- 
ing findings  of  physical  fitness  research  must 
be  mobilized,  disseminated,  and  applied  and 
that  physical  fitness  research  must  be  stimu- 
lated, supported,  and  conducted.  In  this 
way  only  can  the  most  effective  physical  fit- 
ness processes  and  practices  be  proposed. 

Federal  support  of  research  lnt«  the  non- 
medical aspects  of  physical  fitness  for  the 
common  man  Is  Infinitesimal.  Presently,  the 
United  States  Is  a  laggard  In  federal  support 
of  such  research,  being  exceeded  by  far  by 
Russia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Sweden,  West 
Germany,  Canada,  and  other  nations.  Phy- 
sical fitness  research  In  the  U.S.A.  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  University  physical  edu- 
cation research  laboratories.  These  labora- 
tories have  meager  financial  support;  studies 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  completion 
of  the  thesis  requirement  by  graduate  stu- 
dents. Physical  education  research  special- 
ists are  mostly  teachers  of  research  metho- 
dology and  advisers  of  graduate  thesis. 
Thus,  physical  fitness  research  in  this  coun- 
try is  largely  student  supported. 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  physical  edu- 
cation research  Is  and  has  been  In  progress 
for  some  time  In  the  universities  of  the  na- 
tion provides  a  launching  pad  for  orbiting 
an  expanded  physical  fitness  research  pro- 
gram. Many  graduate  departments  of  phys- 
ical education  now  have  well-established 
comprehensive  research  laboratories.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  laboratories  are  well  pre- 
pared and  experienced  professors  with  local, 
national,  and  International  reputations  as 
scientists  In  this  field.  Financial  support 
In  the  form  of  subsidies  Is  desperately  needed 
to  blast  off  a  physical  fitness  research  pro- 
gram and  keep  It  In  orbit. 

SOURCES    OP     FEDERAL     SUBSIDIES 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1965.  by 
visitation  and  telephone  communication,  the 
WTlter  surveyed  federal  agencies  likely  to  be 
concerned  with  research  Into  the  non-medi- 
cal aspects  of  physical  fitness.  The  govern- 
ment agencies  were  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  U.S.  Office  of  EducaUon,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  general,  exceptions  admitted,  the  pres- 
ent Interest  of  government  support  of  physi- 
cal fitness  research  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Extensive  research  Is  being  con- 
ducted at  opposite  poles  of  the  physical  fit- 
ness continuum:  at  the  upper  pole,  the  phys- 
ical fitness  needs  of  astronauts,  filght  per- 
sonnel, submariners,  underwater  demolition 
frogmen,  and  those  subjected  to  special 
stresses;  at  the  lower  pole,  the  medical  care 
of  sufferers  from  heart  disease,  cancer,  ar- 


thrlUs,  Infectious  diseases,  metaboUc  dis- 
eases, neurological  conditions,  blindness, 
mental  aberrations,  and  others.  Very  little 
physical  fitness,  research  for  the  benefit  of 
the  great  mass  of  humanity  between  the 
poles  receive  federal  support. 

Prom  the  1965  survey  conducted,  the  fed- 
eral agencies  presented  below  are  potential 
sources  for  subsidization  of  physical  fitness 
research. 

Naticmal  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  (NICHD)  Is  one 
of  nine  Institutes  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH).  the  arm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  which  has  primary 
responsibility  for  support  of  blo-medlcal  re- 
search and.  the  training  of  research  person- 
nel. Established  In  1963.  this  Institute  Is 
concerned  with  the  health  status,  needs, 
and  problems  of  Individuals.  NICHD  dif- 
fers from  earlier  Institutes  In  that  Its  at- 
tention Is  focused  on  the  complex  health 
problems  and  requirements  of  the  whole 
person  rather  than  any  one  disease  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  principal  directions  of  its 
research  Interests  find  expression  In  eight 
major  program  areas:  P.eproductlve  Biology. 
Prenatal  Biology.  Growth  and  Development, 
Aging,  Mental  ReUrdation,  Congenital  Mai- 
formation.  Developmental  Pharmacology, 
and  Human  Commtmlcatlon.  The  pro- 
grams for  Growth  and  Development  and 
Aging  have  greatest  potentialities  for  some 
physical  fitness  research. 

Growth  and  Development 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  Growth  and 
Development  Program  Is  on  factors  involved 
in  normal  or  optimal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  focus  is  on  the  determination 
of  phvsiological.  physical.  Intellectual,  so- 
cial, and  behavioral  development  during  in- 
fancy, childhood,  and  adolescence.  The 
scope  of  the  research  program  includes, 
among  others,  growth  patterns,  neurophysl- 
ological  aspects  of  development,  physical 
growth,  and  developmental  statuses  predic- 
tive of  later  development  and  outcomes. 
When  Indicated,  the  multldlsclpUnary  ap- 
proach Is  encouraged. 

From  the  standpoint  of  physical  fitness 
research,  the  Growth  and  Development  Pro- 
gram Is  Interested  In  developmental  physi- 
ology. A  phase  of  developmental  physiology 
is  exercise  physiology.  Proposals  acceptable 
In  the  area  of  exercise  physiology  should  be 
experimental  rather  than  observational  In 
nature  and  should  employ  highly  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  evaluation. 

Aging 
This  program  strives  to  understand  the 
biological,  social,  and  behavioral  processes 
that  account  for  thai  general  decrease  of 
vigor  and  fitness  experienced  by  mature  In- 
dividuals In  varying  degrees  with  advancing 
years.  Studies  of  the  progressive  changes 
that  take  place  In  a  cell,  a  tissue,  an  organ 
system,  a  total  individual,  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals over  a  period  of  time  are  encour- 
aged. Special  attention  is  given  to 
investigations  of  the  middle  years  of  adult 
life. 

Procedure 

For  research  grant  application  and  infor- 
mation, address  the  Division  of  Research 
Grants,  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  Bethesda.  Md. 
Applications  for  research  grants  are  accepted 
any  time,  but  are  reviewed  three  times  a 
year.  Deadlines  for  receiving  applications 
for  the  three  review  times  are  October  1, 
February  1.  and  July  1.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  at  least  six  months  be- 
fore the  desired  beginning  date  of  an  ap- 
proved grant. 

Each  application  Is  reviewed  for  scientific 
merit,  qualifications  of  the  Investigator,  and 
adequacy  of  facilities  by  an  appropriate 
study  section  of  the  Division  of  Research 


Grants.  Study  section  recommendations 
are  submitted  to  the  National  Advisory 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
Council  for  final  review.  This  Council  then 
recommends  approval  of  those  applications 
Judged  as  meriting  support  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 
The  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  contains 
five  divisions,  each  with  three  or  four 
branches,  17  In  all.  The  dlvlsl^ons  are:  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Research,  Adult  and  Vo- 
cational Research,  Higher  Education  Re- 
search, Lalxjratories  and  Research  Develop- 
ment, and  Research  Training  and 'Dissem- 
ination. The  Bureau  supports  two  classes 
of  research  as  follows: 

Project  Support:  clearly  delineated  re- 
search activity  or  set  of  activities  to  solve 
a  particular  problem  in  education.  Projecta 
are  usually  planned  and  Initiated  by  Inves- 
tigators who  submit  them  as  proposals. 
When  It  Is  necessary  to  balance  the  total 
research  programs,  however,  the  Bureau 
may  Invite  proposals  In  critical  areas. 

Program  Support:  when  proposed  research 
requires  a  concentration  of  professional  re- 
soiu-ces  on  a  general  area  in  education  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  This  support  la 
used  for  the  activities  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Centers,  Educational  Ijaborato- 
ries,  and  training  of  educational  researchers. 
USOE  Is  Interested  In  physical  education 
research,  which  Includes  physical  fitnesa  aa 
a  primary  objective  of  this  field  In  school* 
and  colleges.  The  nature  of  physical  fitness 
studies  of  Import  to  the  Bureau  of  Research 
Include  the  construction  of  evaluative  In- 
Btrximents,  normative  studies,  activities  and 
programs  designed  to  bring  about  changes 
In  physical  development,  the  relation  of  phys- 
ical fitness  to  scholastic  achievement,  men- 
tal health,  and  personal-social  adjustments, 
and  the  like.  By  nature  of  their  mission, 
basic  research  into  components  of  physical 
fitness,  exercise  physiology,  and  cellular 
changes  do  not  come  within  their  purview. 
USOE  support  is  also  possible  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ters, Educational  Laboratories,  training  of 
scientists,  and  in  other  ways.  These  pro- 
grams allow  long-term  staff  commltmente 
and  continuous  development  and  adapta- 
bility, and  provide  for  liaison  with  the  edu- 
cation community.  Research  and  develop- 
ment centers  and  educational  laboratories 
employ  Interdisciplinary  approaches  to  edu- 
cation problems. 

Procedure 
For  research  grant  application  and  Infor- 
mation, address  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington.  DC; 
these  proposals  are  routed  to  the  Research 
Analvsis  and  Allocation  Staff.  Proposals  re- 
ceived are  first  reviewed  by  Office  of  Educa- 
tion staff.  Those  proposals  which  show 
promise  of  contributing  to  educational  Im- 
provements are  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  non- 
government experts.  Once  approved,  a  Proj- 
ect Officer  is  assigned  to  each  proposal. 
U.S.  Army 
Army  Research  Office 
Army  research  studies  In  the  area  of  physi- 
cal fitness  are  particularly  related  to  the  re- 
lation of  man  to  machines  and  of  man  to 
weapons  and  to  physiological  adaptations  to 
stress  and  to  physical  and  mental  fatigue. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  research  sponsored 
by  this  office  Is  through  contracts  with  uni- 
versities. The  university  research  Is  physi- 
ologically and  psychologically  oriented  at  a 
high  level  of  sophistication.  Their  principal 
Investigators  are  mostly  members  of  medical 
advisory  boards  and  panels  known  to  the 
Army  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

Project  requests  should  be  directed  to: 
Medical  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand, Army  Surgeon  General's  Office.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.     It  would  be  best  for  the  Indl- 
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vldual  seeking  a  research  contract  with  the  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Pasadena,  and  Lon-  needed  physical  fitness  research 

Armv   Research    Office   to   make   direct  con-  don.  England.     Resident  Representatives  are  a  Committee  of  Research  Consultants  ap- 

tar?  with   a   sUff   menvber   who   Is  ramlUar  located  at  other  points  within  certain  of  the  pointed  by  the  Presidents  Council  on  Phys- 

with  the  field  as  well  as  with  military  re-  Branch   Office   areas,   as   listed   In   the   bro-  ical  Fitness*  has  Identified  the  major  needs 

wim   Liie  nciu  ao  chure.     Because  the  Branch  Offices  provide  m  physical  fitness  research  and  has  proposed 

quirements.  direct  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Naval  Re-  the    physical    fitness    research    projects   that 

Natlck   Laboratories  search    and    scientific    institutions    In    their  should   be   undertaken.     From   the  "needs" 

Two  U.S.  Army  research  laboratories  exist  ^j.^^    g^g^  j^^s  a  scientific  department  com-  statement,  the  broad  physical  fitness  prob- 

at  Natlck.  Mass.     Both  of  these  laboratories  posed   of   a   chief   scientist  and   several   as-  lem  areas  considered  particularly  significant 

have  interests  In  studies  pertaining  to  work  soclated    scientists    who    maintain    contact  are  given  here, 

and  exercise.  with  scientific  developments  in  their  respec-  j.  what    Is    meant    by    physical    fitness? 

USARIEM:   The  physical   fitness  interests  ^^^g  areas.  What  components  of  physical  fitness  can  be 

of  this  laboratory  are  related  to  cardlovascu-  y  g.  Marine  Corpa  Identified  and  defined? 

lar  adaptations  associated  with  the  fitness  of  ,^^^  ^  ^   Marine  Corps  maintains  a  Naval  2.  What  are  the  best  means  of  measuring 

the  soldier,  to  development  of  valid  methods  Medical  Field  Research  Laboratory  at  Camp  the  components  of  physical   fitness?     What 

for  assessing  physical  fitness,  to  preselection  Leieune    North  Carolina     This  Laboratory  is  combination  of  these  would  yield  an  appro- 

of  troops  for  specific  strenuous  types  of  ac-  operational  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  does  priate      assessment      of      physical      fitness'' 

tlvlty,  to  development  of  techniques  for  In-  ^^^  usually  subsidize  outside  studies.    Phys-  Should  national  achievement  scales  for  those 

duclng  optimal  physical  fitness,  and  to  Inter-  ^^^  fitness  research  projects,  however,  could  measures  be  established  for  the  two  sexes  at 

actions  between  physical  fitness  and  military  ^^  contracted  if  the  proposals  are  valuable  the  different  ages  from  childhood   through 

performances  in  environmental  extremes  of  ^  ^^^  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  adulthood? 

heat.  cold,  and  terrestrial  altitude.  camo  Leieune  laboratory  does  not  have  the  3.  How   much    physical    fitness   is   needed 

Psychological  Laboratory:  This  laboratory  ^^^/^^^  resources  to  carry  them  out.  generally  in  today's  society  and  speclflcallv 

Is  concerned  with  research  on  the  compata-  physical    fitness  study   proposals   may   be  for  the  many  work  tasks  required  of  various 

bllity  between  man  and  his  environment:  a  discussed  with  the  Coordinator  of  Physical  segments  of  society? 

program  of  basic  research  in  htiman  capa-  -pj^jjime    for    Marine    Corps     Headquarters.  4.  How  can  individuals  who  ar»  deficient 

buttles  is  also  undertaken.     Anthropometric  Marine  Corps    Arlington    Virginia      Formal  in  basic  physical  fitness  components  best  be 

surveys  of  both  United  States  and  foreign  pupations  should  be  made  to:   Comman-  identified  and  subsequently  Improved? 

military   personnel    are   conducted   and   the  ^^     ^  ^   Marine  Corps   Washington,  DC.  5.  Are  marked  changes  in  some  or  all  of 

data  used  In  the  design  and  sizing  of  mill-  .      •   •                       f  •            j  ^  ^^^  components  of  physical  fitness  accom- 

tary  clothing  and  equipment.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  panled  by  measurable  changes  in  accompiish- 

Research   proposals   should   be   submitted  Administration  ments  In  such  areas,  for  example,  as  school 

to    U.S.    Army    Natlck    Laboratories,    Natlck,  The  National  Aeronautics  and   Space  Ad-  achievement,  work  output,  or  personal-social 

Mass.     In  preparing  the  proposal,  the  Com-  rnlnistration  (NASA)  has  three  offices  of  ad-  adjustments? 

merce  Business  Daily  may  be  consulted,  as  vanced     research     and     technology     and     a  g    y^^at  are  the  efl^ects  over  the  life  span 

this  publication  contains  descriptions  of  all  manned  space  center.    Only  a  very  limited  ^^  ^  physically  active  life  upon  the  well-being 

Natlck    research    contracts.     When    submit-  number     of     small     contracts     have     been  ^j  rnan? 

ting  an  unsolicited  proposal,  it  is  advisable  awarded  for  studies  related  to  physical  fit-  ^    what  effect  has  phylcally  vigorous  ac- 

to  discuss  the  project  in  advance  in  order  to  ness;    these   projects   Involved   the   effects  of  tivlty  on  stress  adaptation  and  for  prevention 

insure  that  it  fite  within  the  Natlck  research  over-conditioning  of  astronauts  after  flighta  ^j  degenerative  diseases  and  neuropsychlairlc 

program.  and  the  muscle  decondltlonlng  effects  of  pro-  disorders?     Is  regular  exercise  a  factor  in  the 

U.S.  Navy  longed  bed  rest.  preservation  of  health  into  later  life  or  in 

Office  of  Naval  Research  reasons  for  grant  application  rejections  postponing  death? 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research   (ONR)    car-  Great   care  should    be   taken   In    preparing  8.  What  types  of  physical  fitness  regimens 

rles   forward    a   broad   program   of   scientific  research  proposals  for  submission  to  federal  ^e  either  effective  or  ineffective  in  de^elop- 

research  and  exploratory  engineering  for  the  agencies   for   support,   as   proposals   received  Ihg  and  maintaining  specific  components  of 

purpose  of  making  available  to  the  Navy  new  .^^  ^^^,y  a„d  rejection  rates  are  high     While  physical    fitness?     What    quantitative   phys- 

and    improved    technological    approaches    in  ^^y  one  agency  may  not  represent  them  all,  leal  fitness  changes  can  be  produced  by  dif- 

the  performance  of  its  missions.     This  work  the  experience' of  the  National  Institutes  of  ferent  training  programs. 

is   being  conducted   In   part  by  ONR's  own  health  will  Illustrate  this  situation     During  9    How  can  people  be  motivated  to  exer- 

laboratories  and  in  part  under  contract  with  ^  single  fl.scal  year.  NIH  received  6000  com-  else,    to    participate    regularly    In    vigorous 

universities,  nonprofit  Institutions,  and  In-  petitive  applications  for   grant   of   funds   to  physical  activities?                                    .      .  ., 

dustrial     establishments.     Two     ONR     dlvl-  [nitlate  or  continue  projects  In  medical  and  10.  What    are    the    effects    of    protracted 

slons.  Biological  Sciences  and  Psychological  j-giated  biological  research.     Of  this  number,  regimens  of  physical  activity  upon  the  phys- 

Sciences,  have  potentials  for  physical  fitness  approximately  2000  were  disapproved.     The  leal  growth  of  children  and  adolescents? 

research.  causes  of  rejections  for  a  cample  of  605  dis-  H.  What  factors  affect  strength  decremen 

Biological    Sciences     Division:    From     the  „„„roved  aoDllcatlons  were  analyzed     Twen-  and    strength    recovery    following   strenuous 

standpoint  of  physical  fitness,  the  Physiology  '^P^l  °'shoncomm' "    w^^^^^^^                      follow-  exercise?     How  may  recovery  from  strength 

Branch  of  the  Biological  Sciences  Division  Is  llf^^^^'°'^°M^trB^^                or  more  of  decrement  be  speeded?                     ^    .   ^      , 

interested  in  research  related  to:  (a)  the  fit-  '"^  causes  applied  to  8  per  cent  or  more  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  changes  can  be  Induced 

ness  needed  bv  the  soldier  to  work  better  In  '^^^  proposals.                                          p^rcmt  "^  ^^^  '"^^<^''  ^""scle  when  It  Is  stimulated 

a  military  situation;    (b)   physical  fitness  as  ^^  f»cK=   „r  r^othnrf.:  nr  ^cipntific  repeatedly  or  subjected  to  training  regimens? 

related   to   stress,   altitude,   heat,  and  cold:  Proposed  tests,  or  methods  or  scientific  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^*^^^^^  stronger  when  it  Is 

(c)  swimming  as  related  to  underwater  demo-  procedures     were     unsulted    to    the  repeatedly  exercised  In  certain  ways?    What 

Itlon   and   swimming  with   packs;    and    (d)  „  «\f,^^^    ?^T^^:'mVr.'r.Vrr^n'c>'rt^nye  '^    ^^^    "«^""    °^    ^^^    biochemical    fatigue 

maintaining    the    physical    fitness    of    crew  Problem    Is    of    insufficient    importance  ^^^^3     following     repeated     contractions? 

members    on    submarines.     This    branch    is  or  was  unlikely  to  produce  any  new  or  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^„g^g  ^.^^^^  ^e  modified  or 

concerned  with  nerve  and   muscle  function,  "^f^"!    information 33.1  reversed? 

r^plra^orv  and   circulatory  physiology,   nu-  Investigator  did  not  have  adequate  ex-  ^^  ^^^  j,^^^  ^,  ^^^^^^^^  suggested,  addl- 

trltlon    and   metabolism,    and   stress   physl-  perience    or    training,    or    both,    for  ^^^„^j  j^3,g^^  ^^^^  ^j^g  mature  of  physical  flt- 

oioev  this   research J^  d  ness  and  its  essential  components  should  re- 

'      ^                                  _    ^,..^„  Description    of    the    approach    was    too  3             physical     fitness     component* 

Phychologlcal  Sciences  Division  nebulous,  diffuse,  and  lacking  in  clar-  ^^^.^  ^^^  reasonably  well  identified  in  recent 

The    Physiological    Psychology   Branch    of  ity  to  permit  adequate  evaluation 28.8  ^^^.g.   these  are  muscular  strength,  the  en- 

thls  division  sponsor.'?  research  pertaining  to  Overall    design   of   the   study    had    not  durance  to  dp  sustained  muscular  work,  and 

the  psychological,  physiological,  and  neuro-  been  carefully  thought  out 14.7  fojal-body   endurance    (or   the  capacity  for 

logical     factors     In     sensation,     orientation.  Investigator  appeared  to  be  unfamiliar  turnover  of  biochemical  energy  during  exer- 

emotlon.    motor    activity,    maturation    pat-  with    recent    pertinent    literature   or  ^^^g.       Additional    physical    fitness    compo- 

terns    of    behavior,    and    the    psychological  methods,  or  both..         --------   13;  7  ^    should     be     Isolated,     assessed,    and 

measures  pertinent  to  these  fatcors.     The  re-  Investigator's  previously  published  work 

search  interests  of  this  branch  also  Include  in    this   field   did    not   Inspire   confi-                   „  7°'             ,        .  ^ ,>,  o„^  rr,„=r,.i«r  «.n- 

psychophyslological       processes       associated         dence   .— 12.6  Both  muscular  strength  and  mt^cuar  en 

with    attention,    discrimination,    cognition.  Requirements    for    equipment    or    per-  durance  are  related   to  the  volitional  force 

and  adaptation  under  normal  and  stressful  sonnel,  or  both,  were  unrealistic 10.1  the  muscles  can  apply.     However,  strength 

conditions:    and.    the   psychological,  physio-  Proposed    research    was    based    upon    a  and   endurance   are   sufficiently   different  so 

logical,   and   psychopharmacologlcal   mecha-  hypothesis  that  rested  on  Insufficient  that  a  measure  of  one  does  not  substitute  as 

nisms  of  enhancement,  maintenance,  or  In-  evidence,   was  doubtful,   or  was  un-  a  measure  of  the  other.     Both  components 

hlbltion  of  behavior.  sound  8  9 

A  brochure  pertaining  to  the  Contract  Re-  problem  more  complex  than  the  Inves-  .■r.,,,„„^^,u    o     Ti,,cirirv-     Anrm    s     Esoen- 

search  Program  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Re-  tigator  appeared  to  realize 8.1  ,  ^''      °    \h„  5    ^Irv    aw    Hubbard 

search  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart-  statistical  aspects  of  the  approach  had  schade.  Franklin  M.  Henr>,  ^^  ^^  H^^'b^ro 

ment  of  the  Navy.  Washington.  D.C.,  or  from  not  been   given   sufficient  consldera-  G.  Lawrence  Rarick.  and  H.  Harrison  ClarKe, 

ONR   Branch   Offices    In    Boston,    New   York.  tlon 8   1  Chairman. 
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are  essential  In  acquiring  and  malntalniag  a 
vigorous   and   alert  organism. 

The  metabolic  aspects  of  exercise  aa  meas- 
ured by  maximum  oxygen  intake  have  been 
studied  to  some  extent  with  respect  to  age. 
sex.  and  level  of  physical  condition.  How- 
ver!  only  preliminary  work  has  been  done  to 
investigate  the  basic  mechanisms  resjxjnslble 
for  changes  In  maximum  oxygen  intake  dur- 
ing heavy  exercise.  Nor  do  we  know  how  It 
U  affected  by  physical  exercise  and  training, 
or  by  detraining. 

The  President's  CotmcU  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness wishes  to  encourage  scientists  In  physi- 
cal education,  exercise  physiology,  growth 
and  development,  medicine,  education,  and 
other  allied  fields  to  engage  In  obtaining 
answers  to  the  many  physical  fitness  prob- 
lems cited.  A  copy  of  "Proposed  Physical 
Fitness  Research  Projects"  prepared  by  the 
C!ouncirs  Committee  of  Research  Consultanta 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  the  writer. 


TREATY  NONSENSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Treaty 
Nonsense,"  published  in  the  Oregonlan, 
of  Portland,  on  February  13,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Treaty  Nonsense 

The  controversy  over  ratification  of  a  con- 
sular agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  that  it  lays 
bare  the  fact  that  many  Americans  oppose 
having  anything  to  do  with  Communist 
governments. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
exchange  ambassadors  and  recognize  each 
other's  governments.  They  exchange  cul- 
tural and  trade  missions.  The  two  nations 
have  Joined  In  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  In  the  Antarctica  treaty  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  due  soon  to  ratify  the  space  treaty. 
They  are  working  toward  a  treaty  to  inhibit 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  recent 
agreement  on  regulation  of  the  Russian  fish- 
ing fleets  off  American  coasts  will  be  signed 
in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

All  these  have  been  considered  by  most 
Americans,  we  believe,  as  In  the  American 
interest.  The  hope  of  many  Is  that  grad- 
ually, as  Soviet  belligerence  lessens,  addi- 
tional areas  of  agreement  will  be  reached 
which  will  provide  some  basis  for  hope  that 
ways  other  than  war  to  end  disputes  may 
be  found. 

The  placing  of  one  or  two  Soviet  con- 
sulates In  the  United  States  and  one  or  two 
American  consulates  In  the  U.S.S.R.  to  look 
after  the  Interests  of  citizens  and  to  reg- 
ulate trade  ought  to  be  routine.  Chief  op- 
position Is  based  on  a  charge  that  Russian 
consulate  officials  would  engage  In  espionage, 
a  charge  the  Russians  might  also  make 
against  U.S.  consulate  officials  there. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  already  has  about 
450  officials  stationed  In  this  country  who 
may  engage  in  espionage  if  they  can  get  away 
with  It.  The  apprehension  that  a  dozen 
more  win  make  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  life  un- 
bearable cannot  be  taken  very  seriously.  In 
fact,  consular  officials  would  be  much  easier 
to  watch  than  secret  agents. 

This  Is  a  tempest  In  a  teapot.  A  majority 
of  Americans,  we  believe,  favor  these  calcu- 
lated efforts  to  reach  areas  of  understanding 
with  the  Communist  nations.  The  Senate 
should  ratify  the  treaty  and  get  on  with 
more  Important  business. 


THE  CIA  AND  CRIME 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Morgan,  speak- 
ing on  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 


network,  commented  on  the  recent  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA  and  the  revelations 
over  the  President's  commission  on  the 
Nation's  problems  with  crime. 

Mr.  Morgan  suggested  these  two 
widely  different  subjects  do  have  a  rela- 
tionship. It  is  his  feeling  that  in  spite 
of  the  grave  situation  which  confronts 
us  In  regards  to  crime,  the  Nation  Is  not 
lost.  But,  he  says,  we  are  not  helping 
our  image  as  a  nation  of  upright  adults 
or  as  Americans  by  allowing  the  use  of 
a  secret  agency  to  infiltrate  and  use  oyr 
unions,  our  foundations,  and  our  stu- 
dents in  questionable  ways. 

Recently  at  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Henry 
Steele  Commager  said: 

without  intellectual  freedom,  absolute, 
uncontamlnated.  and  beyond  suspicion,  we 
cannot  achieve  the  ends  which  our  society  Is 
dedicated  to  achieving. 

I  ask  urmnimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  Mr.  Morgan's  radio  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edward  P.  Morgan   and  the  News 

February   20,   1967. 

There  is  a  connection,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  between  the  continuing  revelations 
about  the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  revelations  over  the 
weekend  of  the  President's  commission  about 
the  nation's  problem  with  crime. 

Emerging  facts  In  these  seemingly  widely 
separated  fields  demonstrate  a  crumbling  of 
the  crust  If  not  some  of  the  core  of  the  Amer- 
ican society.  The  basic  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  CIA  is  to  help  strengthen  the  na- 
tional security,  to  protect  our  society.  But 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  society  it  is  as- 
signed to  protect!  Here  are  some  parts  of  the 
picture  of  America,  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  which  the  average 
American  never  sees,  or  at  least  never  focuses 
on; 

In  1965.  drunkenness  accounted  for  one  out 
of  every  three  arrests  in  the  land. 

"In  at  least  three  states,  Justices  of  the 
peace  are  paid  only  If  they  convict  and  col- 
lect a  fee  from  the  defendant,  a  practice  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  40 
years  ago." 

Only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
budget  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  in  the 
U.S.  Is  spent  on  research  and  almost  no  re- 
search at  all  has  been  conducted  In  organ- 
ized crime — one  of  the  most  sinister  problems 
of  law  enforcemeJit. 

Police  training,  police  salaries  and  police 
manpower  are  all  woefully  inadequate  but 
Just  to  fill  positions  already  authorized.  50.000 
policemen  must  be  recruited  in  1967. 

Young  people  commit  a  disproportionate 
share  of  crime  and  their  proportion  of  the 
population  is  dramatically  increasing. 

But  the  salvaging  of  these  youths  is  not 
succeeding. 

In  the  correctional  system,  there  Is  a  cri- 
tical shortage  of  probation  and  parole  officers, 
teachers,  caseworkers,  vocational  instructors 
and  group  workers. 

Less  than  three  percent  of  all  personnel 
working  In  local  Jails  and  institutions  devote 
their  time  to  treatment  and  training. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  400.000 
children  detained  in  1965  for  such  things  as 
truancy,  smoking,  running  away  from  home 
were  held  In  adult  Jails,  often  among  har- 
dened criminals. 

In  the  United  States  today,  one  boy  In 
every  six  Is  referred  to  the  Juvenile  court. 

Probably  40  percent  of  all  male  children 
living  in  the  U.S.  today  will  be  arrested  for 
crimes—other  than  traffic  offenses— during 
their  lives. 


Grave  as  these  findings  are.  they  do  not 
add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country 
is  going  to  Hell  in  a  handbasket.  that  the 
republic  Is  not  worth  saving,  so  the  Defense 
Department,  the  State  Department  and  the 
CIA  might  as  well  close  up  shop  and  go  home. 
Not  at  all.  This  Is  a  strong,  rich,  resource- 
ful and  resilient  nation  and  its  citizens  are 
attached  to  It  with  varying  degrees  of  pride 
and  devotion  that  are  usually  lumped  under 
the  not  always  definitive  label  of  patriotism. 
But  Americans  have  been  having  trouble 
with  their  feelings  about  American  civiliza- 
tion lately  and  this  is  where  the  machina- 
tions of  the  CIA  behind  a  series  of  sup- 
posedly pure  and  respectable  fronts  come 
In — especially  as  they  have  Involved  that 
Important,  rebellious.  Idealistic,  confused 
but  stubbornly  hopeful  section  of  the  popu- 
lation called  American  youth. 

Most  if  not  all  foreign  countries  have  long 
since  downgraded  Americans  and  their  gov- 
ernment as — however  rich  and  powerful — 
no  more  perfect  than  the  next  state,  par- 
ticularly their  own.  So  the  damage  to  the 
Image  of  America  by  the  revelation  that 
U.S.  agents  use  various  disguises  and  devious 
means  like  everybody  else  to  spy  may  not 
be  so  devastating  in  other  world  capitals. 
But  the  damage  at  home  could  well  be 
Incalculable. 

Suspicion  and  cynicism  toward  the  fed- 
eral government  have  been  steadily  growing 
among  the  population,  fertilized  by  such 
Juicy  scandals  as  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  saga  and  by  the  bit- 
terly controversial  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Lib- 
erals seem  most  alarmed  about  the  latter, 
conservatives  about  the  former.  Cumula- 
tively the  credibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  being  questioned  from  almost  every 
quarter.  This  Is  very  dangerous.  And  one 
of  the  most  alarming  things  about  the  whole 
CIA  furor  Is  that  apparently  nobody  in  a 
position  of  command  in  the  White  House 
or  at  lower  levels  of  the  executive  branch 
stopped  to  think  what  the  Impact  would  be 
on  Americans  when  the  secret  finally  came 
out — as  It  had  to  and  now  has — that  founda- 
tions, labor  unions  and  youth  groups  tand 
one  wonders  what  revelations  about  what 
other  Institutions  are  to  come)  have  been 
infiltrated  covertly  by  agents  of  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  supposed  to  be  of,  by  and 
for  the  people.  It  Is  no  good  trying  to  ra- 
tionalize it  In  the  name  of  expediency.  It 
simply  does  not  wash.  There  Is  an  Insldious- 
ness  about  secrecy  that  can  be  lethal. 

"Without  intellectual  freedom,  absolute, 
uncontamlnated  and  beyond  suspicion," 
Historian  Henry  Steele  Commager  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee today,  "we  cannot  achieve  the  ends 
which  our  society  Is  dedicated  to  achieving" 
When  the  Administration  of  four  presi- 
dents overlook  that,  it  is  time  to  pause  and 
gravely  ponder.  But  not  despair.  Let's  not 
pretend  any  more  that  we're  Intrinsically 
better  than  everybody  else.  (Don't  forget 
the  crime  report,  poverty  and  racial  preju- 
dice.) L«et'6  not  forget  either  that  we've 
got  a  system  which  gives  us  elbow  room  to 
try  harder  for  improvement.  It  won't  work 
If  we  don't. 

This   Is   Edward   P.    Morgan    saying    good 
night  from  Washington. 


SUSPENSION  OF  7-PERCENT  IN- 
VESTMENT TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  in- 
creasing frequency  businessmen  are  call- 
ing attention  to  the  problems  they  are 
facing  as  the  result  of  the  suspension  of 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit  last 
fall. 

Many  Individuals  and  corporations 
have  wTltten  to  me  expressing  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  which  have  been  Im- 
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posed  on  them   as  the   result  of  that 
congressional  action. 

Just  recently,  George  Champion,  chair- 
man of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
attacked  the  suspension  of  the  tax  incen- 
tive for  business  investment.  He  alleges 
the  move  was  a  "misguided  attempt  to 
combat  inflation"  and  represented  a 
"giant  step  backward." 

Champion  went  on  to  say  the  action 
"could  produce  a  serious  slowdown  in 
orders  for  capital  goods  In  the  second 
half  of  this  year,  which  might  be  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  time  for  such  a  devel- 
opment." 

Many  opinionmakers  declare  the  7- 
percent  tax  credit  should  be  restored 
immediately,  and  that  the  7-percent  fig- 
ure should  be  increased  to  10  percent  as 
soon  as  is  practical  after  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  ceases. 

In  our  talk  about  what  to  do  after  the 
Vietnam  war  in  order  to  prevent  a  reces- 
sion, I  think  this  is  a  valid  and  practical 
suggestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  me  from  the  Highway  Trailer 
Industries,  Inc..  the  "Tinick  Newsletter 
Weekly."  and  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pertaining  to  the  tax 
credit  suspension  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highway  Traileh  Industries,  Inc., 

Edgerton.  Wis..  February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  a.  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Because  I  know 
of  your  Interest  In  doing  wliatever  Is  possible 
not  only  In  maintaining  the  overall  economic 
well-being  of  Wisconsin  but.  wherever  pos- 
sible, in  enhancing  the  economy's  future 
growth.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
situation  which  very  likely  is  bringing  about 
the  opposite  of  what  you  want  to  happen  In 
our  state. 

Highway  Trailer  Industries  employs  over 
one  thousand  persons  In  Edgerton  and 
Stoughton.  Sales  amount  to  approximately 
thlrty-flve  million  dollars.  Our  annual  pay- 
roll for  the  combined  two  cities  Is  about 
seven  and  one-half  million  dollars.  Since 
this  company  came  \inder  new  management 
direction  In  April  of  1965  we  have  not  had  a 
layoff  of  production  personnel.  This  con- 
trasts with  frequent  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment averaging  about  70  people  a  month 
under  the  previous  management. 

In  the  past  four  months,  however,  we  have 
found  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
steady  employment.  In  December,  to  pre- 
vent a  layoff,  I  authorized  the  building  of 
200  truck  traUers  without  having  a  customer 
for  them.  We  still  have  not  been  able  to 
move  this  Inventory. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  Imminent  need 
to  reduce  our  work  force.  The  prime  reason 
for  this  arises  from  our  customers  falling  to 
follow  the  practice,  customary  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  of  placing  orders  for  new  trailers. 

In  almost  every  Instance  where  we  have 
queried  customers  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
delay  In  ordering  new  equipment  they  have 
cited  the  suspension  of  the  7%  tax  credit 
on  new  Investments  as  the  main  reason  for 
not  buying  at  this  time. 

I  asstime  that  you  and  your  staff  are 
keeping  abreast  of  the  deteriorating  effect 
this  suspension  1b  having  on  the  economy 
throughout  the  country.  There  la  hardly  a 
day  that  goes  by  that  I  don't  read  In  one 
or  more  of  the  trade  journals  covering  our 
field  of   Interest   about  the   adverse  effect 


the  suspension  is  having  on  the  trucKlng 
Industry. 

And.  now.  today,  in  two  widely  varied 
papers,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Truck  Newsletter  Weekly,  an  Insight  Is  given 
Into  the  effect  the  elimination  of  tax  credit 
iB  having  on  freight  car  manufacturers  and 
on  producers  of  trucks.  They  are  Indicative 
of  our  own  situation  In  the  allied  field  of 
trailers.  In  turn,  our  situation  is  going  to 
affect  employment  very  soon  in  Wisconsin. 

Also  In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
lead  article  details  the  concern  now  being 
expressed  over  the  condition  of  the  civilian 
aluminum  market.  This,  to.  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  postponed  Investment  In  our  kinds  of 
products  which  use  a  considerable  amount 
of   that  metal. 

I  suggest  that  as  a  responsible  member  of 
Congress  you  use  your  powers  of  persuasion 
to  accelerate  the  restoration  of  the  7%  tax 
credit  before  the  nation's  overall  economy 
and  that  of  Wisconsin's  In  particular  under- 
goes a  severe  decline. 

J,    T.    COLLXTLOWEE. 

President. 

[Prom  the  Truck  Newsletter  Weekly, 
Feb.  27.  1967] 

Grosses  Tumble  in  Wake  of  Cutbacks 

As  mentioned  In  the  Newsletter  several 
weeks  ago.  and  now  conflrmed.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  cut  back  on  truck  production 
In  several  cases  because  of  the  slow  down  In 
advance  ordering.  In  the  wake  of  the  cut 
back  announcements  comes  the  even  more 
disturbing  news,  as  revealed  In  a  Newsletter 
survey,  that  dealers  are  beginning  to  shave 
their  grosses  to  bare  mlnimums.  As  this 
tendency  develops  It  is  beginning  to  stir  re- 
taliatory action  from  other  dealers,  conse- 
quently seriously   threatening  gross   profits. 

A  characteristic  reaction  from  a  Ford 
dealer  was:  "I  lost  a  deal  for  five  trucks 
yesterday  to  a  Chevrolet  dealer  who  my  cus- 
tomer claimed  was  willing  to  sell  him  the 
two  ton  trucks  Involved  in  the  deal  for  $50 
over  tissue.  I  told  him  If  he  could  get  that 
kind  of  deal  he  better  go  grab  It.  thinking 
I  would  call  his  bluff.  But  he  came  back  In 
the  next  day  and  showed  me  the  order  and 
he  got  the  deal  at  the  850  over  he  said  he 
was  offered.  I  don't  like  to  lose  any  business, 
frankly,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  only 
afford  to  let  something  like  that  go  by  oc- 
casionally, and  then  I'm  going  to  start  cut- 
ting my  prices  to  $25  and  $30.  I'll  keep  that 
business  no  matter  what  I  have  to  do.  And 
then  we'll  see  how  they  react  to  it." 

Other  dealers  too  tell  us  that  the  gross 
profits  being  accepted  for  vehicles,  on  which 
delivery  can't  be  expected  for  several  months, 
are  "ridiculously  low."  Said  a  dealer  in 
Houston.  Texas,  "For  a  time  we  thought  the 
grosses  on  the  light  duty  stuff  was  about  as 
ridiculously  low  as  It  could  get.  but  now  In 
the  last  six  to  eight  weeks  we  find  that  the 
grosses  are  being  whittled  down  on  every- 
thing from  stepvans.  which  we  can't  get.  to 
the  mediums  and  In  some  cases  to  the  heavy 
duty  stuff.  I  can't  make  any  sense  out  of 
what  dealers  are  doing  to  themselves,  but 
It's  very  real  and  it's  very  sickening.  This 
could  be  a  lousy  profit  year.  At  this  rate 
there  won't  be  any  profit." 

The  total  picture  remains  spotty.  We  have 
heard  from  areas  of  the  Midwest  that  the 
sales  picture  on  light  duties  "looks  as  If  It 
Is  showing  a  substantial  gain  over  last  Jan- 
uary." Other  areas  of  the  country  show  no 
more  uniformity  than  can  be  found  within 
any  one  city  of  the  country.  For  Instance, 
around  Philadelphia,  where  a  check  of  deal- 
ers Indicates  one  dealer  doing  "about  the 
same  amount  of  volume  as  we  did  last  year 
at  this  time."  and  another  dealer  not  more 
than  five  or  six  miles  dlsUnt,  claiming  It  Is 
"one  of  the  worst  February's  I  have  seen  In 
all  my  30  years  in  this  business." 

An  Industry  observer  told  the  Newsletter: 
"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  all 


the  Indicators  remain  relatively  stabilized 
at  their  current  levels.  1967  will  be  a  'fair' 
year  for  truck  retailing.  It  won't  be  great 
nor  will  It  be  dreadful.  The  most  difficult 
problem  the  retailer  wUl  have  to  cope  with 
Is  actually  squeezing  a  profit  out  of  1967. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  he  Is 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  good  volume  year 
that  just  won't  produce  much  profit,  unless 
he  has  his  finger  on  every  expense  leak  In 
his  business.  And  1  don't  care  much  what 
the  factories  continue  to  tell  us  about  how 
great  business  'could  be'  In  1967.  They  will 
get  their  volume,  or  close  to  It,  I  have  no 
doubt,  so  that  their  profit  needs  will  be  al- 
most met.  But  the  retailer  Is  going  to  have 
a  tough  time  of  It,  and  he  better  get  his 
expenses  In  line  now." 

CTTTBACKS    IN    HEAVY    DUTIES    CAUSE    CONmsION 

The  announced  cutbacks  In  heavy  duty 
truck  output  have  caused  some  confusion 
among  dealers  and  suppliers.  Dealers  won- 
der why  cutbacks  are  announced  at  this  time, 
since  so  many  heavy  duties  are  still  on  long 
delivery  times.  A  White  dealer  told  the 
Newsletter:  "Obviously  the  over  ordering  on 
the  part  of  the  factory  for  parts  to  assemble 
some  of  the  housing  Industry  spteclal  models 
has  caught  up  to  them.  But  wouldn't  you 
think  the  Inability  of  that  segment  of  the 
economy  to  rebound  would  have  been  evident 
before  this,  and  that.  In  timi,  ordering  could 
have  gone  forward  to  meet  heavy  duty  de- 
mands In  another  section  of  the  economy. 
We  are  still  subject  to  unconscionable  wait- 
ing times  for  so  many  models.  Why 
couldn't  someone,  with  all  their  talent  at 
the  time,  have  foreseen  this  possibility  and 
prepared  ahead  for  It.  I  know  once  the  prob- 
lem has  developed  you  can't  work  a  solution 
over  night,  but  It  should  have  been  antici- 
pated." 

In  still  another  area,  suppliers  to  body 
builders  and  distributors  find  themselves 
with  equipment  on  hand  for  which  there 
Is  no  demand  now,  or  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. This  means  a  further  dampening  ef- 
fect on  the  total  Industry.  The  domino 
effects  are  obvious. 

Meantime,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
when  White  announced  Its  1966  sales  and 
earnings  "at  records  higher  than  previously 
estimated,"  J.  N.  Bauman,  president  of  White, 
sUted  that  extensive  pre-buylng  of  heavy 
trucks  occurred  in  1966,  refiectlng  to  "some 
extent  the  long  delivery-time  buildup  as 
backlogs  rose  to  the  equivalent  of  six  months' 
output."  He  reportedly  continued  that  cur- 
rently backlogs  are  estimated  as  equal  to 
about  2'/2  months,  "which  is  about  where 
we  would  like  to  maintain  it." 

FLEET    BUSINESS    OfT 

On  top  of  all  the  other  bad  news  at  thla 
time  of  year  comes  the  pessimistic  view, 
turned  up  In  a  Newsletter  survey,  that  fleet 
buying  is  slipping  back.  A  Chevrolet  dealer 
In  New  York  who  deals  In  big  fieets  of  trucks 
told  the  Newsletter:  "There  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  fleet  business  for  our  truck 
department  will  be  way  off  this  year.  I  per- 
sonally have  talked  to  a  number  of  my 
accounts  and  frankly,  they  Just  don't  have 
any  Intentions  of  buying  this  year.  This 
will  have  a  considerable  affect  on  our  total 
business,  even  If  the  retail  end  of  our  track 
business  remains  on  a  pretty  high  level, 
which  I  must  say  I  expect.  But  fleets  did  a 
lot  of  advance  buying  last  year.  It  now 
develops,  and  they  Just  don't  see  any  need 
for  trucks  now." 

Prom  the  West  Coast  similar  reactloni 
emerged.  Fleet  buying  at  this  point  in 
the  year  Is  obviously  off.  Whether  this 
trend  will  continue  Is  anyone's  guess.  With 
some  Indicators  pointing  to  a  revltallzatlon 
of  home  buUdlng  over  the  next  several 
months,  a  number  of  specialists  In  that  field 
are  looking  for  Increased  buying  on  this 
front,  but  the  total  does  not  look  too  prom- 
ising right  now.  Contributing  factors  in 
this   situation   are  said   to  be   the  7%    tax 
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credit  suspension,  tight  money,  the  general 
deflation  in  the  boom  which  has  existed 
over  the  last  few  years,  and  the  tendency 
of  fleets  to  squeeze  more  mileage  out  of 
current  equipment  rather  than  commit 
themselves  In  this  period  of  uncertainty  to 
new  purchase   plans. 

CBASE    CHUT     ATTACKS    KNDINO     OF     7-PERCENT 
TAX  CREDIT 

George  Champion,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  has  attacked  the  present 
Washington  Administration  for  Its  suspen- 
,lon  last  fall  of  tax  Incentives  for  business 
investment.  Champion  has  been  quoted  as 
jaylng  that  the  suspension  was  a  "mis- 
guided attempt  to  combat  Inflation"  that 
represented   a  "giant  step   backward." 

In  Champion's  opinion  the  action  "could 
produce  a  serious  slowdown  in  orders  for 
capital  goods  In  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
which  might  be  precisely  the  wrong  time 
(or  such  a  development."  Champion  then 
added  that  he  thinks  the  former  tax  credit 
of  m  should  be  restored  "ImmejMately," 
and  that  It  should  be  Increased  to  ft) To  "as 
BOon  as  the  fighting  ends  In  Vietnam." 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  above  an- 
nouncement official  Washington  has  been 
taking  notice  of  what  one  official  called  an 
"air  pocket"  In  the  economy  In  the  latter 
part  of  1967,  which  Is  causing  authorities 
there  to  consider  restoring  the  tax  credit 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  fear,  of  course,  Is 
that  many  businesses  will  delay  purchases 
of  trucks,  machinery  and  other  equipment 
usually  eligible  for  the  credit  until  early 
1968  when  it  would  be  In  force  again.  Right 
now  It  Is  being  said  that  the  overall  economic 
outlook  come  late  spring  or  early  summer 
probably  would  be  the  major  Infiuence  on 
any  decision  In  this  area,  although  earlier 
Burveys  on  the  capltol-spendlng  plans  of 
business  could  be  a  key  signal. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb.  27,  1967]  ^ 

Slow  Track  for  Suppliers:  Orders  for  Rail 
EQUIPMENT      Sag      Sharply;       Producers 
Blame  Tax-Credft  Suspension 
(By  Todd  E.  Fandell) 
Chicago. — The  railroad-equipment  Indus- 
try, historically  plagued  by  cycUcal  ups  and 
downs.  Is  currently  hlghbaUlng  toward  an- 
other low  point. 

But  this  time,  rather  than  being  done  In 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  economy,  competition 
or  customers,  the  Industry  claims  It's  largely 
the  victim  of  the  law.  Specifically,  railroad- 
equipment  makers  blame  the  Defense 
Emergency  Tax  Act  of  1966,  which  sought  to 
cool  off  the  economy  by  suspending  the  7% 
Investment  tax  credit. 

The  act  apparently  succeeded  all  too  well 
as  far  as  the  railroad-equipment  Industry  is 
concerned.  Just  six  months  ago,  the  indus- 
try was  breezing  along  at  full  throttle  with 
steadily  Increasing  backlogs  extending  up  to 
a  year  or  more  Into  the  future.  Recent 
surveys,  however,  Indicate  a  startling  decline 
from  a  year  ago  of  $1,250,000,000,  or  about 
80%,  In  orders  for  freight  cars  and  locomo- 
tives. 

Implications  of  this  practical  halt  in 
equipment  orders  from  railroads  are  obvious. 
Although  most  of  the  equipment  companies 
are  still  operating  at  full  tilt,  due  to  big 
order  backlogs,  the  months  ahead  spell  sag- 
ging sales  and  profits,  layoffs,  plant  closings 
and  a  long,  arduous  return  to  normal  opera- 
tions once  the  railroads  decide  to  resume 
ordering. 

effect  on  other  industries 
Steel  mills,  which  sell  about  5%   of  their 
production  to  rail  suppliers,  and  other  In- 
dustries   anticipate    disruptions     In    their 
operations  as  a  result. 

Railroads  themselves  have  generally  been 
hesitant  to  blame  the  Investment  tax  credit 
suspension    alone    for    their    decreased    ex- 


penditures. In  cutting  its  1967  capital  out- 
lays by  57%  to  about  $80  million  from  $187.5 
million,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  for  example,  also  cited  tight  credit 
and  the  increasing  adequacy  of  Its  car  fleet. 
"It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume 
that  we'd  suddenly  come  through  with  a 
slug  of  big  orders  the  minute  the  tax  credit 
was  reinstated,"  comments  an  executive  of 
one  big  Western  road.  But,  he  hastens  to 
add:  "It  sure  would  help." 

In  any  case,  the   crisis  has  succeeded  In 
banding  together  the  railroads  and  all  their 
suppliers — a  rare  achievement — In  an  effort 
to  win  reinstatement  of  the  credit,  currently 
scheduled  for  next  Jan.  1,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.     Even  a  mid-year  restoration  of 
the  credit,  possibly  In  exchange  for  the  pro- 
posed  6%    Income-tax  surcharge,  might   be 
too  late  to  avoid  serious  disruptions  of  the 
Industry,  rail-equipment  officials  say. 
meet  with  officials 
A  week  ago,  about  three  dozen  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
ways,  the  American  Railway  Car  Institute 
and  the  Railway  Progress  Institute  (an  as- 
sociation of  railway-supply  companies)    de- 
scended on  Washington  for  a  full  day  of  dis- 
cussion   with    the    President's    Council    of 
Economic  Advisers,  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
and  Transportation  Secretary  Boyd. 

In  these  sessions.  Industry  officials  painted 
a  grim  portrait: 

— A  Railway  Progress  Institute  survey 
shows  that  between  last  Oct.  11,  the  effective 
date  of  the  credit  suspension,  and  Dec.  31. 
railroads  ordered  only  2,759  freight  cars  and 
57  locomotives,  down  78%  from  12.593  cars 
and  off  84 '"r  from  359  locomotives  ordered 
In  the  year-earlier  period.  Orders  for  signal- 
ing, communications  and  other  equipment 
fell  an  average  of  SCr   to  40%. 

— A  recent  AAR  survey  of  the  43  largest 
railroads,  which  account  for  94%  of  all 
railroad  spending.  Indicates  these  roads  ex- 
pect to  order  only  16,651  new  and  rebuilt 
freight  cars  In  1967,  down  from  91,874  cars 
last  year  and  87,555  In  1965.  Locomotive 
orders  are  expected  to  tiunble  to  166  from 
1.204  in  1966  and  1,228  In  1965  for  these  43 
roads. 

.Another    study,    of   roads    that    account 

for  about  89%  of  total  freight  car  fleet 
ownership,  indicates  car  orders  will  decrea.se 
by  72,959  units  this  year  and  locomotive  by 
982,  with  the  dollar  amount  down  about 
$1,210,000,000. 


DECLINE  OP  $1  BILLION 

The  various  estimates  don't  match  up  pre- 
cisely, but  they're  reasonably  close.  The 
most  optimistic  guess  of  total  1967  car  orders 
from  all  sources— railroads,  leasing  com- 
panies and  private  lines— produced  by  a  ran- 
dom sampling  of  rail-equipment  industry 
officials  Is  27.000  new  and  rebuilt  cars,  down 
from  102.342  in  1966.  At  an  average  cost  of 
better  than  $15,000  each,  this  would  repre- 
sent a  decline  of  more  than  $1  billion  In  car 
orders  alone. 

Because  of  the  huge  car  order  backlogs  ex- 
isting when  the  tax  credit  suspension  be- 
came effective,  sales  of  rail-equipment 
makers  this  year  are  expected  to  fall  only 
slightly  compared  with  the  order  decline. 
Railroads  took  deliveries  of  about  $1.2  bll- 
Uon  of  freight  cars  In  1966.  with  other  car 
buyers  adding  another  $300  million.  With 
new  car  deliveries  this  year  expected  to  be 
about  75,000.  down  from  89,883,  total  car  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  drop  to  about 
$1.2  bllUon.  but  it's  the  last  half  of  this  year 
and  flrst  half  of  next  year  that  car  builders 
say  they're  concerned  about. 

Most  major  freight-car  producers  expect 
their  order  backlogs  to  keep  them  reasonably 
busy  for  some  months.  Pullman-Standard 
division  of  Pullman  Inc.,  perhaps  better  sit- 
uated than  most  builders  because  of  the 
great  demand  during  1966  for  the  types  of 
cars  It  builds,  doesn't  expect  trouble  until  the 
fourth  quarter.    An  executive  of  the  Ameri- 


can Car  &  Foundry  division  of  ACF  Indus- 
tries Inc.  predicts  It  will  be  mid  summer — 
"perhaps  August  or  September" — before  the 
worst  comes  and  "we  have  to  think  about 
layoffs  and  plant  closings  unless  there's  a 
radical  change  in  certain  areas  of  our  busi- 
ness." * 

Despite  such  backlogs,  however,  many 
rail-equipment  concerns,  especially  the 
smaller  car  fabricators  and  component- 
supply  companies,  are  already  feeling  the 
pinch.  Although  full-fledged  layoffs  have  oc- 
curred In  only  a  few  spKSt  situations  so  far, 
work  forces  have  been  reduced  significantly, 
mostly  through  attrition.  In  the  past  few 
months,  says  Nils  Lennartson,  president  of 
the  Progress  Institute.  Such  Job  reductions 
are  measured  only  In  the  thousands  so  far, 
but  layoffs  covering  tens  of  thousands  are 
imminent  and  by  next  Jan.  1  present  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  work  forces  in  raUway- 
equlpment  plants  wUl  be  down  60%  to  75% 
from  levels  at  the  start  of  this  year,  he  says. 

REDUCTIONS  AT  BUCKEYE 

Typical  of  concerns  already  affected  In  the 
Industry  Is  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  supplier  of  heavy  com- 
ponents for  railroad  cars.  Since  October, 
Buckeye  has  reduced  its  hourly  plant  pay- 
roU  to  1,300  workers  from  1,600  mostly  by 
attrftion,  and  may  be  under  1,000  workers 
bv  April,  says  J.  W.  Henderson  Jr.,  president 
and  general  manager.  "So  far,  our  proStabil- 
itv  hasn't  been  hurt;  we've  lost  a  lot  of 
marginal  workers,  overtime  is  down,  January 
shipments  were  a  24-year  high  and  first  quar- 
ter profit  may  he  the  best  in  10  years,"  he 
says.  "But  after  that  layoffs  are  imminent; 
we've  already  asked  all  our  customers  to  help 
us  stretch  out  delivery  times  to  the  last  min- 
ute to  make  our  backlog  last." 

Buckeye  is  far  from  an  isolated  example. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  last  week  closed  down 
a  freight-car  buldmg  line  for  six  days  at  Its 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  plant  for  what  a  spokesman 
called  "a  temporary  curtailment  of  piggy 
back  car  production  for  Inventory  adjust- 
ment." A  big  Midwestern  plant  of  a  major 
car  builder  says  it's  in  the  process  of  cutting 
employment  during  the  first  quarter  to  1,400 
men  from  1,750.  as  Its  order  backlog  starts 
to  dwindle  rapidly.  "I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
how  to  tell  our  shareholders  that  we  Just  had 
a  record  year,  anticipate  a  fine  flrst  quarter 
and  then  things  will  go  completely  to  hell," 
laments  the  president  of  one  company. 

The  nation's  three  major  producers  of 
locomotives,  which  last  year  produced  more 
than  $300  million  of  diesel  engines  for  the 
railroads,  expect  to  be  hit  hard  by  the  in- 
vestment credit  suspension.  Impact  at  the 
9.000-man  plant  of  General  Motors  Corp.'s 
Electro-Motive  division  at  La  Grange,  111., 
which  builds  more  than  half  the  nation's 
locomotives,  "undoubtedly  will  be  substan- 
tial,"  says  a  spokesman.  Current  orders  will 
carry  production  Into  summer  but  a  major 
softening  of  business  In  midyear  and  espe- 
cially In  the  last  quarter  Is  anticipated,  he 
says. 

The  rail-equipment  Industry  Is  aware  that, 
as  the  situation  stands.  It  might  expect  a 
spate  of  orders  from  railroads  next  January 
when  the  tax  credit  Is  reinstated.  But  this 
could  be  too  late.  "The  problem  of  a  sup- 
plier later  coming  back  Into  production  after 
he's  forced  to  close  down  Is  a  difficult  one," 
says  W.  Ashley  Gray  Jr.,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Steel  Industries  Inc.  and  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute.  Most  rail-supply  con- 
cerns estimate  It  would  take  at  least  six  to 
nine  months  to  resume  normal,  efficient  pro- 
duction after  going  down  for  30  days  or  more, 
he  says. 

PROBLEM   OF  REHIRING 

Problems  Involved  Include  rehiring  and  re- 
taining of  employes,  reopening  supply  lines, 
engineering  time  and  administrative  require- 
ments, Mr.  Gray  notes.  "The  tax  credit  sus- 
pension could  easily  cost  this  industry  thou- 
sands of  Its  best  skilled  workers  and  disrupt 
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Its  operations  for  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
lost  production,"  says  another  official. 

The  railroad  Industry  and  Its  suppliers 
almost  succeeded  in  winning  an  exemption 
last  October  from  the  tax  credit  suspension, 
failing  at  the  last  minute  as  other  groups 
tried  to  obtain  similar  privileges  and  created 
a  problem  at  drawing  the  line.  The  rail 
Industry  argued  the  legislation  was  at  cross- 
purposes  with  a  firmly  declared  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  resolve  economic  bottle- 
necks created  by  the  nation's  chronic  freight- 
car  shortage,  which  reached  record  propor- 
tions last  year.  Railroads  had.  In  fact,  been 
exempted  from  Government  requests  for  vol- 
untary capital-spending  restraint  early  In 
1966. 

Some  critics  contend  the  railroads  are  hold- 
ing back  on  equipment  spending  to  prove 
they  were  right  last  fall.  "It's  an  awfully 
costly  way  to  make  your  point."  says  one 
supply-concern  official.  William  T.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  ACP.  not  Joining  in  such  sharp 
criticism,  thinks  the  railroads  can't  afford 
to  forgo  for  much  longer  the  20^r  return  on 
Investment  they  can  earn  on  some  types  of 
freight  cars.  Likening  the  halt  In  car  orders 
to  the  Green  Bay  Packers  calling  time  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  crucial  touchdown  drive 
("They  know  It  is  fatal  to  kill  momentum"), 
Mr.  Taylor  says  he's  hopeful  the  rails  will 
end  their  buying  slowdown  soon  "because  of 
very  clear  economic  justification." 

SAVINGS    rSOM    DELAT 

But  most  observers  say  the  rails  can't  be 
faulted  for  the  hard  economics  of  their  deci- 
sions to  defer  spending.  Orders  placed  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period  are  subjected,  in 
effect,  to  a  14'"r  "sales  tax"  (at  a  50'7  tax 
rate,  loss  of  7'"  credit  Is  equivalent  to  a 
14'^^  deductible  sales  tax),  they  say.  Credit 
carryovers  and  other  accounting  methods 
can,  In  many  cases,  make  current  orders  even 
more  costly,  they  add.  One  big  Western  rail- 
road Is  said  to  have  deferred  $93  million  in 
orders  because  it  can  save  more  than  $20 
million  by  waiting  until  1968. 

The  extent  of  the  decisions  to  postpone 
spending,  however,  has  surprised  even  the 
railroads  themselves.  In  seeking  an  exemp- 
tion last  fall,  they  argued  that  removal  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  a  major  Incentive 
for  heavy  car-bulldlng  programs  In  recent 
years,  could  cut  $500  million  from  1967 
budgets,  which  at  the  time  were  expected  to 
exceed  1966  spending  levels  slightly.  The 
cutback,  based  on  present  indications,  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  more  than  double  such 
estimates,  which  were  called  "Inflated"  and 
"overly  pessimistic"  at  the  time. 

The  cutback  also  comes  right  after  the 
first  year  in  more  than  a  decade  In  which 
the  railroads  made  marked  progress  toward 
resolving  their  car  shortages.  New  and  re- 
built cars  placed  In  service  In  1966  exceeded 
retirements  by  26,853  units,  halting  a  long 
and  steady  decline  In  the  number  of  freight 
cars  in  service. 

It  was  the  continuing  demand  for  cars  and 
the  economic  resurgence  of  the  railroads 
over  the  past  five  years  that  caused  the  rail- 
equipment  industry  to  predict  an  end  to  its 
cyclical  past  and  a  long  period  of  heavy  capi- 
tal expenditures  by  railroads.  For  the  long 
pull,  the  equipment  builders  have  lost  little 
of  this  enthusiasm,  pointing  to  recent  "con- 
servative" forecasts  that  railroad  spending 
for  cars  will  average  $1.3  billion  to  $1.7  bil- 
lion a  year  over  the  next  10  years. 


THE  BRAIN  DRAIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
Wisconsin  are  very  fortunate  In  having 
published  In  Appleton,  Wis.,  an  excellent 
newspaper,  the  Post -Crescent. 

Recently  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Brain  Drain  Grows"  was  published  in 
that  newspaper.     I  was  especially  Inter- 


ested In  it  because  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which 
was  authored  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNOALEl.  designed  to  dis- 
courage professionally  trained  and  edu- 
cated foreign  students  from  remaining 
in  or  emigrating   to   the  United  States. 

Recently.  Anthony  Crosland.  the  Brit- 
ish Education  Minister,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  brain  drain  to  this  coun- 
try has  counteracted  all  of  the  United 
States  recent  efforts  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid. 

The  BrltUsh  Minister  indicated  that  we 
should  give  serious  discussion  to  the 
problem  which  is  being  created  when  we 
coniinue  to  suppoit  the  transferral  of 
scarcf  talent  from  poorer  countries. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  said 
that  scientists  want  to  come  to  America 
because  they  are  appreciated  here.  This 
is  probably  true,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  we  should  support  this  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Crosland  then  suggests  that  the 
basic  reason  why  sought-after  brains  are 
moving  from  every  part  of  the  world  to 
the  United  States  Is  that  we  are  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  and  can  pay 
more  for  brains.  This  is  the  reason,  not 
the  difference  in  education  systems  or  in 
emotional  appreciation. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
Post-Crescent  that  It  is  not  simple  to 
solve  the  problem  of  emigration  of  these 
individuals  to  the  land  of  the  good  life. 
We  need  their  ideas  here.  too.  But  each 
one  of  those  who  stays  here  is  a  double 
lo.-^s  for  his  own  homeland.  Ways  should 
be  sought  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  own  countries  where  they  can  use 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained,  and 
where  they  can  assume  responsibility  and 
leadership  in  improving  living  standards 
for  their  countrymen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Brain  Drain  Grows 

There  is  new  evidence  that  the  "brain 
drain"  of  educated  people  desperately  needed 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  Is  expanding. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  100,000  foreign 
students  studying  In  the  United  States  come 
from  the  poorer  nations  of  Latin  America. 
Asia  and  Africa.  Many  are  the  recipients  of 
aid  either  from  their  own  governments  or 
through  various  American  programs.  A  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  last  year  showed  that  more 
than  10  i>er  cent  Intend  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  after  they  completed  their 
studies. 

But  other  statistics  indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  do  remain  Is  much 
higher.  Figures  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  show  that  30  per 
cent  of  Asians  here  on  temporary  student 
visas  later  apply  for  permanent  ones.  Of  the 
905  foreign  students  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  between  1950  and  I960,  almost  500 
stayed  In  the  United  States.  Officials  In  Iran 
say  that  60  per  cent  of  their  students  make 
up  their  minds  to  stay  away  from  their  home- 
land. The  Educational  Council  of  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates  estimates  that  up  to  25 
per  cent  of  foreign  doctors  In  training  here 
will  stay. 

The  problem  Is  somewhat  Increased  by  the 
changes  In  the  United  States  Immigration 
policy.  The  changes  were  aimed  at  getting 
away  from  the  national  origins  percentages 


whereby  residents  of  northern  Europe  had 
far  larger  quotas  for  immigration  to  this 
country  than  people  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  the  new  policy  stresses  skills  and 
vocations  which  are  in  short  supply  in  this 
country.  We  can  use  more  medical  people, 
high  level  educators  and  similarly  highly 
trained  personnel.  But  the  underdeveloped 
countries  need  them  desperately. 

It  Is  not  only  the  higher  standard  of  living 
In  America  that  persuades  so  many  foreign 
students  to  change  their  national  allegiances. 
The  same  factor  that  brought  widespread  Im- 
migration in  the  last  century — oppression  at 
home — Is  a  major  reason. 

It  Is  not  a  simple  problem  to  solve  even 
by  restrictions  that  refuse  permanent  visas 
to  students  from  nations  which  need  them 
at  home.  The  new  citizens,  like  the  waves 
of  immigrants  from  a  variety  of  countries  In 
the  19th  Century,  are  healthy  for  the  United 
States.  We  need  their  Ideas  and  their  very 
difference.  But  each  one  who  stays  is  a 
greater  loss  to  his  own  land  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  living  standards  there. 


DRUG  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  ever>' 
Member  of  Congress  has  received  and 
undoubtedly  seen  a  booklet  on  drugs  pub- 
lished by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  entitled  "Compulsory 
Generic  Prescribing — A  Peril  to  Our 
Health  Care  System."  The  PMA  repre- 
sents about  140  of  the  major  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  in  this  country. 

There  is  considerable  interest  In  the 
Issues  involved  in  drug  costs,  drug  qual- 
ity, drug  eflScacy.  and  the  system  of  drug 
development,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion in  this  country.  The  PMA  booklet, 
in  part.  Is  evidence  that  there  Is  this 
increased  interest. 

Drug  quality  and  drug  standards  are  . 
discussed  at  some  length  by  the  PMA 
booklet.  These  drug  standards  may  ap- 
pear in  the  "official  compendia"  under 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  comparable  State  food  and  drug 
laws.  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  national  professional 
society  of  pharmacists,  founded  In  1852. 
publishes  one  of  these  official  com- 
pendia— the  National  Formulary— and 
has  done  so  before  there  was  a  Federal 
food  and  drug  law.  Dr.  Edward  G.  Peld- 
mann,  who  serves  as  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  and  as  director  of  the 
APhA  scientific  division,  has  taken  strong 
exception  to  some  of  the  PMA  allega- 
tions depreciating  these  drug  standards 
established  by  the  National  Formulary. 
For  the  Information  of  other  members 
who  have  received  the  PMA  booklet.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Feldmann's 
letter  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  FoRMtrLAET. 

March  3.  1967. 
Mr.  C.  Joseph  Stetler, 

Pharmaveutical  Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  In  response  to  your  request  for 
comments  on  the  PMA  booklet  entitled 
"Compulsory  Generic  Prescribing — A  Peril  tc 
our  Health  Care  System."  I  feel  obligated  to 
reply  to  certain  statements  and  Implications 
which  appear  in  the  booklet  relative  to  the 
National  Formulary,  the  adequacy  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Formulary  standards,  and  certain  re- 
lated considerations. 

Differences  may,  and  often  do.  exist  be- 
tween the  drug  products  of  different  manu- 
facturers. The  September  and  October  1966 
editorials  In  the  Journal  of  Pharmaceutical 
Sciences  adequately  support  this  statement 
and  represent  my  thoughts  on  this  issue. 
Consequently.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  your 
stand  that  drug  products  may  In  fact  vary 
IB  certain  respects  from  manufacturer  to 
manufacturer.  I  do.  however,  take  Issue 
with  statements  which  attempt  to  support 
this  position  by  criticizing  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  discredit  the  National  FVrmulary 
and  the  standards  provided  therein.  It  Is  In 
[bis  vein  that  the  majority  of  the  following 
comments  are  offered : 

1.  Booklet  page  2 — Under  the  Arabic  nu- 
meral 1.  It  Is  Implied  that  because  two  drug 
products  exhibit  certain  differences  which 
keep  them  from  being  identical — while  at 
the  same  time  they  both  meet  the  standards 
set  for  them — this  demonstrates  a  shortcom- 
ing or  failing  of  the  established  standards. 
This  overlooks  the  fact  that  although  two 
drugs  might  Indeed  have  certain  differences 
in  their  properties,  the  differences  may  not 
have  any  clinical  significance  whatever.  The 
standards  which  are  Included  In  the  com- 
pendia treat  only  those  factors  which  are 
deemed  by  qualified  experts  to  be  pertinent 
for  the  purposes  of  testing  a  drug  to  estab- 
lish Its  adequate  quality.  (The  use  of  the 
t«rm  "minimum  standards"  in  this  same 
paragraph  of  the  booklet  Is  discussed  under 
item  #3  below.) 

2.  Booklet  page  3,  third  full  paragraph — 
The  "generic  name"  does  refer  to  the  active 
chemical  Ingredient.  However.  It  may  also 
define  the  finished  product  by  simply  adding 
the  dosage  form  designation  as  for  example, 
"aspirin  tablets." 

3.  Booklet  page  4.  third  lull  paragraph — 
The  term  "minimum  standards"  with  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "minimum"  Is  used  in 
this  paragraph  with  highly  misleading  im- 
plications. It  suggests  that  the  compendia 
speclflcations  and  standards  are  extremely 
weak;  that  is,  that  they  are  of  minimum 
value  m  assuring  the  quality  of  the  particular 
drug  to  which  they  apply.  However,  any- 
one familiar  with  these  standards  knows 
that  this  Is  certainly  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  so-called  "minimum  standards" 
of  the  N.F.  and  U.S.P.,  at  the  very  least,  re- 
flect the  highest  quality  levels  generally 
consistent  with  present  day  manufacturing 
practices.  I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
National  Formulary  standards  are  voluntarily 
established  by  committees  and  panels  which 
include  many  prominent  Industry  scientists 
who  are  highly  knowledgeable  regarding 
what  constitutes  adequate  and  desirable  drug 
specifications  and  standards.  Furthermore, 
the  compendia  are  continually  soliciting  rec- 
ommendations with  a  view  toward  Improve- 
ment of  these  official  standards.  If  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  or  any  given  in- 
dividual manufacturer  does  not  feel  that 
adequate  standards  appear  In  the  N.F.  for 
&ny  particular  drug,  then  this  need  only  be 
brought  to  our  attention  In  order  that  such 
deficiency  might  be  rectified.  If  indeed  It  does 
exist.  To  my  knowledge,  no  recommenda- 
Uons  have  been  made  to  the  National  Formu- 
lary regarding  tightening  of  N.F.  standards 
which  have  not  been  acted  up>on  and  which 
are  not  currently  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  committees  and  panels  frequently 
eonaider  and  suggest  tightening  speclflca- 
tions. It  Is  our  general  practice  to  consult 
with  pertinent  manufacturers  regarding  the 
appropriateness  of  such  revisions  prior  to  tak- 
ing final  action  upon  them.  In  certain  cases, 
the  revisions  are  not  implemented  because 
Industry  supplies  data  to  demonstrate  that  It 
cannot  meet  a  tighter  standard  under  the 
b«t  conditions  of  "good  manufacturing  prac- 
tice." In  summarizing  this  point,  there- 
fore, I  would  repeat  that  the  N.F.  standards 
generally  represent  the  most  comprehensive 


and  stringent  sjjeclficatlons  which  our  com- 
mittees of  knowledgeable  pharmaceutical 
scientists — working  In  consultation  with  the 
pertinent  manufacturers — feel  can  be  rea- 
sonably and  properly  applied  to  a  particular 
drug.  If  you  or  your  member  firms  are  In  a 
position  to  recommend  specific  Improvements 
in  any  specifications  or  standards,  such  rec- 
ommendations should  be  directed  to  our  at- 
tention where  they  will  promptly  receive  our 
careful  consideration,  as  they  always  have  In 
the  past. 

4.  Same  paragraph — It  Is  stated  that  drugs 
and  other  materials  recognized  in  the  U.S.P. 
and  the  N.F.  "should  conform  "  to  the  com- 
pendia standards.  This  Is  somewhat  of  an 
understatement  Inasmuch  as  by  federal  law 
such  drugs  and  drug  product  Ingredients  are 
required  to  conform  to  the  compendia  stand- 
ards. 

5.  Same  paragraph — It  Is  stated  that  "in  a 
relatively  few  Instances  (the  U.S.P.  and  the 
N.F.)  state  how  much  active  Ingredient  a 
drug  product  should  contain."  Drug  prod- 
ucts are  covered  by  monographs  for  dosage 
forms  In  the  compendia.  Virtually  without 
exception  all  such  compendia  dosage  from 
monographs  Include  a  rubric  definition  which 
specifies  both  the  minimum  and  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  the  required  therapeuti- 
cally active  Ingredients.  Furthermore,  an 
assay  Is  also  included  in  such  monographs  to 
provide  a  means  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  rubric  definition  requirement. 

6  Booklet  page  4,  4th  full  paragraph — 
Again,  we  find  reference  to  "strictly  mini- 
mum standards"  with  the  word  'minimum" 
emphasized  See  my  comments  under  point 
s:3  above. 

7.  Same  paragraph — Characteristics  of 
drugs  or  drug  products — Including  particle 
size,  solubility,  the  nature  of  the  inactive 
ingredients,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
nature  listed  in  this  paragraph — are  often 
covered  In  compendia  monographs  when  It 
has  been  established  that  such  characteris- 
tics will  Influence  the  suitability  or  effective- 
ness of  the  drug,  and  when  some  means  of 
accurately  and  objectively  determining  the 
physical  characteristics  are  available  or  can 
be  developed. 

8.  Booklet  page  5.  2nd  full  paragraph — It 
Is  stated  that  "excessive  pressure  used  in 
manufacturing  tablets  may  make  them  so 
hard  they  fall  to  disintegrate."  This,  of 
course.  Is  true  and  precisely  for  this  reason. 
a  disintegration  time  limit  (and  the  appro- 
priate procedure  for  Its  determination)  Is 
provided  In  virtually  every  N.F.  and  U  S.P. 
tablet  monograph. 

9.  Booklet  page  5.  4th  full  paragraph— 
This  statement  regarding  standardization  of 
techniques  and  equipment  (along  with  the 
Levy-Nelson  study  and  the  Sadove  study 
which  are  subsequently  described)  make  a 
very  convincing  argument  that  much  needs 
to  be  done  by  Industry  to  standardize  the 
variables  which  are  alluded  to.  This  Is 
especially  significant  since  even  prominent 
brand  name  manufacturers  have  been 
known  to  make  many  changes  In  their  drug 
products  without  changing  their  brand 
names  for  those  products.  Such  changes 
have  Included  all  or  virtually  all  of  the 
physical  characteristics  listed  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  on  page  4  of  your  booklet 
I  particle  size,  solubility,  the  nature  of  the 
inactive  Ingredients,  coloring  agents,  fiavor- 
ing.  tabletlng  pressures,  and  surface  prop- 
erties, etc.).  Indeed,  in  one  Instance  that 
I  know  of,  a  brand  name  (Sucaryl) — which 
originally  applied  to  a  product  containing 
only  a  single  active  Ingredient  (cyclamate)  — 
was  subsequently  applied  to  a  combination 
drug  product  containing  two  active  ingredi- 
ents (cyclamate  and  saccharin).  It  would 
appear  that  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  standard- 
ize these  variables  rather  than  to  be  content 
with  deploring  the  fact  that  such  variables 
presently  exist. 

10.  Booklet  page  7,  first  full  paragraph — 


As  Editor  of  the  Journal  0/  Pharmaceutical 
Sciences.  I  should  point  out  that  this  Is  a 
monthly  publication  and.  therefore,  there  is 
no  Issue  Identified  as  November  11.  1963. 
This  should  simply  be  referred  to  as  No- 
vember. 1963. 

11.  Booklet  page  9,  first  full  paragraph— It 
is  true  that  many  chemicals  are  produced 
and  marketed  in  the  various  grades  lisied 
and  that  conceivably  a  manufacturer  could 
use  a  grade  lower  than  N  F.  or  U.SP  How- 
ever, the  federal  drug  law  does  not  allow 
use  of  grades  whlcli  do  not  comply  with  N.F. 
or  USP  standards  Consequently,  if  a 
manvifacturer  were  to  do  so.  this  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  law.  Hence,  this  Is  sim- 
ply an  enforcement  matter. 

12.  Booklet  page  10,  last  paragraph  carry- 
ing over  to  top  of  page  11 — It  Is  stated  that 
analyzing  every  batch  of  every  product  made 
by  every  company  Is  "an  obvious  Impoesl- 
blllty."  While  I  will  not  comment  upon 
whether  such  a  practice  would  be  desirable 
or  not.  /  do  not  agree  that  this  is  impossible. 
Antibiotics  represent  the  largest  single  group 
of  drugs  currently  on  the  market  and  they 
are  now  subject  to  certification  procedures 
which  require  FDA  analysis  of  each  and  every 
batch  Intended  for  drug  use.  It  would  seem 
that  such  procedures  could  be  readily  ex- 
tended to  other  drugs,  although  admittedly 
this  would  be  a  large  undertaking  In  terms 
of  personnel  and  facilities. 

13  Booklet  page  15.  6th  full  paragraph — It 
Is  stated  that  "If  the  physician  Is  compelled 
to  prescribe  by  generic  name,  he  would  have 
no  control  as  to  which  product  Is  provided 
to  his  patient."  It  would  seem  that  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow  Inasmuch  as  the  phy- 
sician need  only  specify  the  name  of  the 
pertinent  manufacturer  In  the  same  manner 
as  referred  to  on  page  10,  paragraph  2  of 
your  booklet. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  you  will  find 
these  comments  to  be  constructive  as  well  as 
Informative.  I  would  particularly  like  to  re- 
iterate that  the  existence  or  position  of  the 
official  compendia  Is  not  necessarily  Incom- 
patible with  your  contention  that  certain 
differences  may  exist  In  drug  products  man- 
ufactured by  different  firms.  Therefore,  In 
light  of  this,  I  feel  that  It  is  a  gross  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  drug  quality  when  efforts 
are  made  to  discredit  or  otherwise  detract 
from  the  National  Formulary  or  Its  content. 
Slncererly, 

Edwahd  G.  Feldmann,  Ph.  D.. 

Director. 


THE  FEDERAL   INVESTMENT  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Relations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1967,  met  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss policy  and  proposals  relative  to  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
financing  of  higher  education  in  this 
country. 

A  summary  of  that  discussion  is  con- 
tained in  a  publication  entitled  "The 
Federal  Investment  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion— The  Need  for  a  Sustained  Com- 
mitment." 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
which  was  founded  In  1918,  Is  composed 
of  many  educational  organizations  and 
institutions  and  therefore  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  major  voices  for 
higher  education  in  this  country.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  Senators  will  find 
the  position  of  the  organization  a^  set 
forth  of  interest  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat-e- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Federal  Investment  in  Higher 
Education 
The  last  ave  Congresses  and  three  Admin- 
istrations have  demonstrated,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  a  conviction  that  the  Nation  s 
security  welfare,  and  continued  prosperity 
depend  heavily  on  Its  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  conviction  has  led  to  the  In- 
vestment of  Increasingly  large  stuns  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  and  expand 
that  system. 

Higher  education,  in  turn,  has  responded 
In  a  way  never  before  equaled  In  any  age  or 
In  any  country  to  meet  the  Nation's  demands 
for  the  education  of  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  students,  for  research  In  virtually  all 
fields  of  knowledge  and  for  service  In  the 
solution  of  Increasingly  complex  problems. 

The  relationship  which  has  thus  evolved 
Is  different  from  any  previously  known  be- 
tween a  government  and  Its  academic  com- 
munity.    It  has  given  rise  to  problems  for 
which  we  are  still  seeking  solutions  and  v?lll 
undoubtedly  generate  new  ones  as  the  rela- 
tionship  is  worked  out.     Nevertheless,  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  must  con- 
tinue to  depend  heavily  on  higher  education 
to  undertake  a  multitude  of  tasks.     Higher 
education  must.  In  turn,  rely  heavily  on  the 
Government  to  provide  strong  and  sustained 
financial  support.    In  times  of  crisis  It  may 
be  possible  to  postpone  or  slow  down   pro- 
grams which,  while  highly  desirable,  are  not 
vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare.    But  the  duties 
that  higher  education  must  perform  cannot 
be  set  aside     Young  people  must  be  taught; 
manpower  must  be  trained:  faculties  must  be 
kept   Intact:    answers   to   complex   problems 
must   be  found.     If   higher  educaUon   Is  to 
plan  efficiently  and  accomplish  Its  tasks    It 
must  count  on  a  steady  flow  of  support.  The 
fitful  turning  on  and  off  of  a  faucet  Is  not 
a  method  of  economy;   It  Is  a  guarantee  of 
waste,    both    In    dollars    and    In    himrmn    re- 
sources. ^      ,         , 
In  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  presents  Its  views 
on  actions  that  should  be  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  strengthen  higher 
education  so  that  It  can  meet  the  demands 
the  nation  Is  making  on  It. 

ACADEMIC  FACILirrES 

It  has  been  apparent  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades that  one  of  higher  education's  critical 
problems  Is  to  expand  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  numbers.  Every  pro- 
jection made  in  the  past  has  underestimated 
the  number  of  young  people  who  would  seek 
education  beyond  the  high  school.  Even 
more  grave  Is  the  underestimation  of  the 
number  of  years  of  education  required  by 
our  increasingly  complex  society.  Graduate 
and  other  postbaccalaureate  schools  are  the 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  such 
expansion  can  or  should  be  reversed.  In- 
deed in  some  areas,  such  as  medicine  and 
health-related  disciplines,  the  gap  between 
demand  and  capacity  to  meet  It  Is  growing 
disastrously. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  give  massive  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  construction  of  facilities.  This 
Is  not  a  glamorous  or  exciting  proposal:  it 
does  not  have  In  it  the  glitter  of  innovation. 
But  higher  education  cannot  perform  Its 
tasks  unless  It  has  an  adequate  plant  In 
which  to  perform  them. 

In  making  this  proposal,  we  are  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  data.  Nowhere  are 
there  figures  on  which  to  base  solid  estimates 
of  the  total  need  for  facilities  either  now  or 
m  the  decade  ahead  The  funds  provided 
by  the  89th  Congress  for  studies  by  the  state 
commissions  should,  however,  help  to  pro- 
vide some  of  these  data.  Pending  the  results 
of  these  studies,  we  continue  to  hold  that 
construction  at  a  current  annual  rate  of  at 
least  $3  billion  will  be  required. 
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Matching  requirement 
Titles  I  and  n  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  (HEFA)  stipulate  that 
the  Federal  share  in  meeting  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  faclUtles  may  not  exceed  one- 
third  In  the  case  of  a  four-year  college  or 
university  facility  or  40  percent  in  the  case 
of  a  public  Junior  college.  We  recommend 
that  the  permissible  maximum  for  a  Federal 
grant  be  raised  to  75  percent  for  all  types  of 
facilities  under  this  act. 

Experience  with  the  program  to  date  indi- 
cates that  many  Institutions  cannot  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  because  they  are 
unable  to  secure  the  necessary  matching 
funds.  Often  these  are  the  very  Institutions 
which  seek  to  educate  large  numbers  of 
students  for  whom  the  economic  barriers  to 
college  are  considerable  and  for  whom  Fed- 
eral student  aid  programs  have  been  enacted. 
The  present  high  ratio  of  the  non-Federal 
to  the  Federal  share  forces  upon  institutions 
some  harsh  alternatives:  they  resign  them- 
selves to  the  decision  that  expansion  Is 
Impossible;  or  raise  their  fees  so  that  the 
students  themselves  will  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  buildings;  or  divert  Income  from  gilts, 
which  should  be  used  to  strengthen  their 
educational  programs,  to  Investment  in 
bricks  and  mortar. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  establishment  at 
this  time  of  a  minimum  Federal  share.  The 
state  commissions  were  established  in  the 
belief  that  such  a  mechanism,  working 
within  well-defined  guidelines.  Is  the  one 
best  suited  to  determine  the  needs  within 
each  state.  If  this  mechanism  Is  to  work, 
It  must  be  accorded  some  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. Certainly  the  goal  of  the  commis- 
sions should  be  to  move  toward  assigning 
the  maximum  Federal  share  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  But  to  establish  a  minimum 
would  place  them  In  a  strait  Jacket  and 
deny  them  the  exercise  of  Judgment  In  the 
allocation  of  funds. 
I  Emphasis  on  expansion 

The  most  signlflcant  feature  of  the  HEFA 
Is  Its  emphasis  on  expansion  of  enrollment 
capacity.  We  believe  that  the  emphasis  is. 
In  general,  a  proper  one.  Nevertheless,  the 
terms  of  the  act  virtually  preclude  partici- 
pation by  Institutions  which,  for  a  variety 
of  sound  reasons,  are  unable  to  expand. 
They  can  be  healthy  and  vigorous  only  If 
they  limit  the  size  of  their  student  bodies 
In  relation  to  the  resources  available  to 
them.  Opportunity  should  be  provided 
within  the  act  for  institutions  to  expand 
certain  parts  of  their  programs,  even  though 
their  total  enrollment  may  not  expand.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  a  provision  to  en- 
able Institutions  with  stable  enrollments  to 
participate  so  that  they  may  better  perform 
their  tasks.  They  need  support  In  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  obsolete  and  costly  plant, 
to  renovate  existing  plant,  and  to  construct 
modern  plant  both  to  meet  the  needs  of 
new  curricula  and  to  gain  an  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation  often  Impossible  under 
existing  conditions. 

HOUSING 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  need  for  aca- 
demic facilities  Is  the  need  for  college  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities.  Access  to  higher 
education  is  severely  curtailed  If,  In  resi- 
dential colleges,  the  number  of  living  spaces 
Is  Inadequate.  In  Institutions  serving  large 
numbers  of  commuting  students,  provision 
of  student  centers  and  eating  facilities  Is 
similarly  essential.  Existing  housing  facil- 
ities are  overcrowded,  and  more  and  more 
students  are  dally  traveling  great  distances 
to  and  from  the  campus  because  no  housing 
Is  available  nearby.  The  result  is  inordinate 
waste  in  both  dollars  and  effectiveness  of 
education. 

An  independent  study,  conducted  under 
American  Council  auspices,  suggests  that  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  per  year  will  be 
needed  for  college  housing  for  the  next  ten 


years.  Not  all  of  this  demand  need  be 
supplied  through  Federal,  or  Indeed  any  form 
of  subsidized,  support.  In  fact,  some  of  it 
may  well  be  supplied  through  commercial, 
profit-oriented  enterprise. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  essential  that 
the  Federal  Government  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  a  minimum  of  $1  billion  per  year 
for  the  next  ten  years  In  the  form  of  long- 
term,  low  Interest  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  facilities.  The  need  is  as 
great  in  sparsely  settled  rural  areas,  where 
the  student  must  obviously  travel  to  the  in- 
stitution, as  In  urban  areas,  where  trans- 
portation Is  becoming  increasingly  complex 
and  expensive  and  where  the  urban  circum- 
ference is  expanding. 

In  general,  housing  and  related  facilities, 
such  as  student  centers,  can  be  flnanced  ap- 
propriately through  loans.  If  forty-  or  fifty- 
year  loans  at  no  more  than  3  percent  interest 
are  provided,  they  can  be  self -liquidating 
tlurough  reasonable  room  charges  to  students. 
We  believe  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 
providing  these  loans  under  Government 
auspices  requires  only  a  small  Investment  of 
public  funds. 

To  date  the  Federal  College  Housing  Loan 
Program  can  be  regarded  as  a  profit-making 
enterprise.  There  have  been  no  defaults; 
the  Interest  charged  has  more  than  covered 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  and  of 
administrative  expenses.  At  the  moment,  a 
maximum  Interest  charge  of  3  percent  would 
require  a  small  subsidy  by  the  Government. 
Nevertheless.  In  terms  of  actual  outlay, 
probably  no  supporting  program  for  higher 
education  Is  less  expensive  to  the  taxpayer 
in  relation  to  value  received  than  the  college 
housing  program. 

We  recognize  the  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  of  an  annual  $1  billion  program  of 
direct  loans.  We  will  gladly  support  any 
reasonable  proposals  to  lighten  that  Impact. 
Possibly  the  Participation  Sales  Act  provides 
the  proper  approach.  Perhaps  there  are 
other  ways  to  engage  the  commercial  money 
market,  such  as  providing  Interest  subsidies, 
that  offer  better  hope.  Our  concern  Is  to 
construct  the  necessary  housing  and  make  It 
available  to  students  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  can  be  done  with 
minimum  expense  to  the  Treasury. 

STT7DENT    AID 

The  development  of  federally  supported 
student  aid  programs  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  an  Important  priority.  In  the 
main,  legislation  enacted  through  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  (student  loans) 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (op- 
portunity grants,  work-study,  guaranteed 
loans)  provides  an  Ideal  mechanism  for  as- 
suring that  all  who  can  profit  from  higher 
education,  regardless  of  their  circumstances, 
shall  have  access  to  It.  We  urge  continua- 
tion of  all  these  programs.  We  also  urge  a 
careful  reassessment  of  certain  specific  pro- 
visions. 

NDEA  loan  program 

The  backbone  of  all  of  the  Government'i 
programs  for  student  aid  Is  unquestionably 
the  NDEA  Student  Uoan  Program.  Iw 
growth  from  a  $6  million  appropriation  in 
1959  to  an  authorization  of  $225  miUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1968  Is  evidence  of  both  its  utUlty 
and  Ita  acceptance.  Nevertheless,  this  very 
growth  suggests  the  need   for  reassessment. 

One  cannot  Ignore  the  Impact  that  Federal 
programs  of  this  magnitude  have  on  the 
administrative  budget.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate therefore,  that  new  ways  of  funding  the 
program  be  explored.  We  believe  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  loans  for  academic  and  housing 
facilities,  we  may  well  have  reached  the  time 
when  we  should  turn  to  the  commercial 
market  for  some  of  the  funding.  Here  aga^^n 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  may  offer  a  viable 
method.  There  are  undoubtedly  ways  by 
which  Institutions'  needs  for  loan  funds  may 
be  met  through  the  commercial  market,    wa 
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»re  convinced,  however,  that  Institutions 
must  directly  control  sufficient  funds  to 
make  direct  commitments  to  needy  students 
BO  that  they,  In  turn,  may  be  assured  ade- 
quate funds  to  continue  their  education. 

At  the  present  time  almost  $100  mUUon 
in   institutional    funds    are    locked    in    the 
NDEA  loan  program  because  of  the  reqiUred 
10  percent  Institutional  share.    Return  on 
the  investment  of  these  funds  Is  unavaUable 
to  the  institutions  for  their  general  purposes 
since  It  must  be  plowed  back  Into  the  loan 
orogram.     We  do  not  suggest  that  funds  al- 
Jeady  committed  be  unlocked.    They,  along 
J^h  the  Federal  capital  contribution,  can 
now  provide  a   revolving  fund  of   approxi- 
mately $1  billion  for  student  loans.     Never- 
theless, we  must  find  a  new  approach  so  that 
institutions  will  not  have  to  tie  up  an  ever- 
increasing  percentage  of  their  own  funds  In 
the   NDEA    loan    program.     We    urge    that, 
whatever  method  Is  devised  for  providing  the 
federal  capital  contribution,  institutions  be 
relieved   of   having  to   put   up   f.   matching 
ghare      If,  In  order  to  assure  proper  steward- 
ghlp  and  proper  collection  procedures.  It  is 
deemed    necessary    that    Institutions    have 
some  stake  in  the  program,  we  would  tn-ge 
that  it  be  limited  to  a  responsibility  for  10 
percent  of  losses  Incurred  through  bad  debts. 
Forgiveness    of    loans   for   borrowers   who 
Uter  go   into  certain  occupations  Is  deeply 
embedded  In  the  act.     Nevertheless,  as  for- 
giveness Is  extended  to  more  fields,  we  view 
it   with    increasing    misgivings.     We    have 
never  been   sure   whether   the   provision   of 
forgiveness    for   those   who   go    into   public 
school  teaching  Is  a  recruiting  device  or  a 
recognition  that  teaching  has  traditionally 
been   an   underpaid    profession.     The    rapid 
extension     of     the     forgiveness     concept     to 
private  school  teaching,  to  college  teaching, 
to  nursing,  and  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  certain  areas  may  well  be  undermining 
the  whole  concept  of  a  loan  as  something 
that  should   be   repaid.     It   unduly   compU- 
cates  the  problems  of  those  responsible  for 
collection.    Furthermore,    It    establishes    a 
precedent  for  extending  the  concept  to  many 
other  fields  which  are  equally  important  to 
the  public  Interest  and  which  at  the  moment 
are  equally  underpaid.     We  would  urge  that 
the  forgiveness  concept  not  be  extended  to 
loans  in  any  other  field  and  that  the  Con- 
gress give  serious  consideration  to  eliminat- 
ing existing  forgiveness  programs  and  move 
instead  toward  larger  grant  programs  open 
to  needy   students   regardless   of   the   fields 
they  wish  to  enter. 

Work-study 
The   enactment    of    the    work-study    pro- 
gram, established  first  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  later  In  the  Office  of 
Education,  has  provided  an  essential  element 
In  the   financial   aid   package   that  can    be 
ofTered  by  Institutions  to  needy  students.    It 
has  given  many  students  an  alternative  to 
heavy  indebtedness.     It   has   made   possible 
the   creation    of    meaningful    Jobs.     It    has 
often  enriched  students'  academic  programs 
by  providing   work   related   to   their   career 
objectives.     Nevertheless,  as  Increasing  num- 
bers seek  support  through  this  program,  the 
non-Federal  matching  requirement  will  be- 
come Increasingly  burdensome,   particularly 
as  colleges  and  other  nonprofit  enterprises 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  will  be  required  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage   of   $1.00    per   hour    In   February    1967. 
with  a  gradual  Increase  to  $1.60  per  hour  in 
1971.    We   urge   that   the   Federal   share   of 
support   for   the   work-study    program   con- 
tinue  to   be    pegged    at   90    percent   for   any 
employment   in   nonprofit   enterprise      Such 
a  provision  should  assure  dynamic  growth  in 
the   program    commensurate    with    the    in- 
creasing numbers  of  students  requiring  such 
employment.     We  also  urge  that  because  of 
the    complex     administrative     and     record- 
keeping  requirements   of   the   program.   In- 
stitutions be  allowed  to  use  up  to  5  percent 


of  their  Federal  allocation  for  administrative 
expenses,  whether  the  work  Is  performed  on 
their  own  campuses  or  In  other  public  or 
nonprofit  enterprises. 

Opportunity  grants 
The  purpose  of  the  Opportunity  Grants 
Program  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  to  provide  a  base  of  financial  sup- 
port for  needy  students  comparable  to  that 
base  which  more  fortunate  students  can  ex- 
pect from  their  parents.  The  emphasis  in 
the  program  has  been  on  need  rather  than, 
within  reasonable  limits,  on  quality  of  per- 
formance, although  an  amendment  to  the 
original  act  does  provide  an  Incentive  for 
academic  achievement.  We  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  the  program  should  remain  un- 
changed. However,  a  number  of  provisions 
In  the  legislation  prevent  the  financial  aid 
officer  from  bringing  to  bear  all  of  the  pro- 
grams at  his  disposal  to  assist  a  given  stu- 
dent to  balance  his  budget. 

The  act  requires  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  students'  need  may  be  met  by  an  oppor- 
tunity grant  and  that  in  no  case  may  this 
grant  be  more  than  $800  (with  the  exception 
that    an    upperclassman    who    has    already 
demonstrated  outstanding  achievement  may 
therefore   receive    a   $200   Incentive   award ) . 
The  exception  Is  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  endeavor  to  find  assistance  for 
deserving  students  from  other  sources.     Un- 
fortunately,   however,    college    financial    aid 
officers  are  limited  by  the  act  In  the  sources 
at  their  disposal.    We  urge  that  these  officers 
be  permitted  to  draw  not  only  upon  NDEA 
loan   funds,   state  scholarships,  and  private 
sources,  but  also  upon  money  the  student 
will    earn    through    work-study    or    borrow 
through  the  guaranteed  loan  program.    The 
proscription     against     using     other     Federal 
fund   sources   serves   in   part   to   defeat   the 
worthy  purpose  of  the  Opportunity  Grants 
Program.     If  financial  aid  officers  are  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  applicants  and  make  suffi- 
cient use  of  all  available  funds,  they  must 
be  provided  the  maximum  fiexlbUlty. 
Guaranteed  loan  program 
In  1965  the  Council  supported  legislation 
that   would   provide   a  guaranteed   loan  pro- 
gram available  to  all  students  who  wish  to 
go  on  with  their  education.    We  advocated 
consideration  of  a  program  that  would  pro- 
vide a  small  Federal  subsidy  of  Interest  while 
a  student  is  in  college,  with  the  expectation 
that  he  would  pay  a  reasonable  but  unsub- 
sldlzed  rate  of  Interest  after  graduation  and 
during  the  repayment  period. 

As  enacted,  the  program  calls  for  a  full 
Federal  subsidy  of  Interest  while  the  student 
is  in  college  and  a  heavy  subsidy  during  the 
repayment  period.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
gram contains  no  limitation  that  would  pre- 
vent borrowing  by  students  who  are  able  to 
attend  college  without  a  loan.  In  fact,  both 
colleges  and  lenders  are  prohibited  from  re- 
jecting a  loan  application  on  the  basis  of 
lack  of  need. 

To  date,  because  of  high  Interest  rates,  the 
program  Is  barely  off  the  ground.  Banks 
are  unable  to  lend,  except  In  token  amounts, 
at  the  rate  specified  In  the  legislation.  In 
general,  states  have  not  come  forward  with 
guarantee  funds,  so  that  most  of  the  guaran- 
tee money  has  come  from  Federal  appropri- 
ations advanced  temporarily  to  the  states, 
which  they  must  later  repay. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  these  problems  will 
eventually  be  resolved,  but  even  before  they 
are,  we  would  urge  a  full  examination  of  the 
program's  provisions.  At  present  there  Is  no 
legal  basis  for  rejecting  any  applicant  regard- 
less of  private  assets  available  to  him.  This 
means  that  approximately  86  percent  of  all 
college  students  are  automatically  eligible  to 
borrow  $1,000  per  year  and  to  have  all  the 
interest  on  their  loan  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  only  limitation  Is  the  will- 
ingness of  some  lending  Institution  to  make 
the  loan.  A  precise  computation  of  the  cost 
Of  this  program  is  difficult,  but  we  believe  that 


If  allowed  to  go  on  without  restriction,  It 
could  result  in  a  drain  on  the  Treasury  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  per  year.  If 
there  Is,  as  there  must  be,  a  finite  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  available  for 
the  support  of  higher  education,  we  believe 
that  expenditures  of  this  magnitude  for 
what  Is  at  best  a  peripheral  program  are 
unwarranted. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider whether  a  need  provision  should  be 
Introduced  into  the  legislation  and  whether 
the  current  level  of  interest  subsidy  Is  Justi- 
fied. Furthermore,  we  believe  that  fixing  In 
legislation  a  specified  interest  rate,  such  as  6 
percent,  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  the 
money  market.  Is  a  mistake.  We  urge  that 
the  Congress  consider  proposals  from  the 
commercial  lending  organizations  that  would 
Introduce  sufficient  fiexlbliity  In  Interest 
rates  to  enable  lenders  to  provide  funds  for 
the  program  at  least  on  a  break-even  basis. 


COLLEGE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

If  higher  education  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increased  numbers  of  students,  an  adequate 
supply  of  college  teachers  is  obviously  es- 
sential. Experimentation  with  the  new 
media,  with  various  approaches  to  inde- 
pendent study,  and  with  other  new  tech- 
niques may  well  alter  traditional  concepts  of 
proper  student-teacher  ratios.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expanding  service  functions  per- 
formed by  higher  education  are  likely  to  off- 
set gains  made  In  teaching  efficiency.  There 
Is  no  prospect  of  an  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  shortage  of  college  teachers  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

NDEA  fellowships 
The  brilliantly  conceived  fellowship   pro- 
gram established  in  1958  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  become  the  foun- 
dation  for    the   production   of    college    and 
university  teachers.     It  has   made   possible 
the  expansion  of  existing  doctoral  programs 
and  inspired  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 
It  has  made  more  effective  the  doctoral  pro- 
grams supported  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  afi   the   National   Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.   That  some  students  supi>orted 
by  the  program  do  not.  In  fact,  enter  college 
teaching  need  not  be  a  matter  of  concern, 
for  they  enter  fields  equally  vital  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.    We  urge  that  the  program 
be  maintained  and  that  It  continue  to  focus 
on  those  who  Intend  to  earn  the  Ph.  D.  or 
equivalent    degree.     The    university    world 
demonstrably  has  sufficient  need  for  man- 
power educated  to  this  level  and  to  make 
fvmding  the  program  at  the  authorized  level 
of  7,500  new  fellowships  per  year  a  matter  of 
first  priority. 

A  new  fellowship  program 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  NDEA 
fellowship  program  alone  will  not  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  college  teachers,  par- 
ticularly those  who  aspire  to  careers  in  un- 
dergraduate Instruction.  The  doctorate  will 
probably  continue  to  be  regarded  as  essential 
for  many  who  will  devote  their  Uves  to  the 
academic  world,  particularly  in  universities 
that  emphasize  research  and  graduate  In- 
structioa. 

There  is,  however,  an  increasing  need, 
especially  in  the  two-year  ooUeges  but  also 
In  the  four-year  undergraduate  colleges,  for 
those  whose  primary,  or  even  sole,  objective 
is  to  teach.  Yet  at  the  moment  there  is  no 
Federal  prc^am,  and  few  private  ones,  de- 
signed to  prepare  them  for  that  career. 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  new  Federal 
legislation  which  would  award  fellowships 
to  Institutions  that  wish  to  develop  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  variety  of  sub-doctoral 
proerrams.  These  programs  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  terminal,  for  recipients 
miglit  well  wish  to  go  on  later  to  the  doc- 
torate. The  programs  should  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  traditional  academic  disci- 
plines.     There    is,    for    Instance,    an    acute 
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shortage  of  teachers  qu.ihSed  to  instruct  In 
post-high-school  subprofessional  and  voca- 
tional fields.  The  legislation  to  provide  such 
a  program  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to 
permit  a  variety  of  experimental  approaches, 
including  the  support  of  internships  in  col- 
lege teaching. 

NDKA  institutes 

We  again  urge  that  Title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  be  amended  to 
permit  programs  for  college  teachers.  It  is 
essential  that  those  who  devote  their  lives  to 
undergraduate  teaching  in  Instruction- 
oriented  institutions  have  opportunity  to 
keep  abreast  of  their  fields.  Summer,  and 
occasionally  year-long,  institutes  can  serve 
Just  such  a  purpose.  Such  opportunities 
have  for  years  been  made  available  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  with  high- 
ly beneficial  results;  logic  requires  that  simi- 
lar opportunities  be  made  available  In  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Education. 

COST-SH.^RING   AND   MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  whole- 
sale review  of  the  flscai  relationships  between 
the  Government  and  higher  education.  It 
is  a  truism  that  Federal  programs  have  been 
enacted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  without  a  master 
plan  or  Indeed  often  without  any  plan  at  all 
except  to  meet  an  obvious  need  on  a  crash 
basis.  It  Is  also  a  truism  that  both  higher 
education  and  the  Government  have  bene- 
fited. Nevertheless,  as  programs  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  size,  financial  strains 
have  developed  that  constitute  a  growing 
problem. 

Most  Federal  programs  require  the  com- 
mitment of  institutional  funds:  virtually 
none  pavs  full  costs.  As  a  result,  some  Fed- 
eral programs  tend  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  parts  of  the  total  system  of  high- 
er educitlon: 

1.  Federal  programs  are  concentrated  In  a 
small  number  of  institutions,  chiefly  those 
that  have  been  able  to  provide  the  additional 
funds  and  resoiu-ces  required.  Thus,  the 
natural  gravitation  of  Federal  funds  toward 
■•centers  of  excellence"  has  been  automati- 
cally, and  perhaps  inadverently.  Increased. 

2.  Since  the  amount  of  discretionary  funds 
available  to  even  our  strongest  institutions 
is  finite,  current  Govermnent  policies  in 
effect  draw  institutional  funds  from  pro- 
grams not  being  supp)orted  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  order  to  finance  those  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Government. 

3.  Since  neither  private  philanthropy  nor 
state  appropriations  are  growing  as  rapidly 
as  Federal  programs,  the  deficit  occasioned 
by  Government  matching  requirements  is 
more  and  more  being  met  through  Increased 
charges  to  students. 

Cost-sharing  in  research 

Of  particular  concern  Is  the  current  Gov- 
ernment-wide policy,  written  into  legisla- 
tion, that  requires  institutions  to  share  in 
the  costs  of  reseirch  supported  by  Federal 
grants  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  In- 
terpreted this  as  requirlns;  sharing  "on  more 
than  a  token  basis."  This  requirement  Is 
siphoning  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
stitutions' discretionary  funds  Into  imme- 
diate and  long-range  Government  missions. 
A  surface  plausibility  for  the  policy  is  of- 
fered in  the  argument  that  there  is  a  mu- 
tuality of  Interest  between  the  Government 
and  the  university  But  this  is  no  truer  of 
higher  education  than  it  is  of  Industrial  cor- 
porations. It  is  argued  that  cost-sharing 
spreads  funds  further  and  thus  provides  sup- 
port for  a  greater  volume  of  research.  This 
argument  Is  valid  only  from  the  limited  per- 
spective of  an  individual  agency.  The  funds 
siphoned  Into  Government-supported  re- 
search might  Instead  be  used  to  support  re- 
search In  other  academic  fields.  Compulsory 
cost-sharing,  carried  to  Its  logical  extreme, 
would  make  It  Impossible  for  Institutions  to 
engage  In  any  research  except  that  which 
attracts  Government  support. 


Many  institutions  will  choose  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  all  programs.  All  will  choose  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  some.  Furthermore,  all 
institutions  engaged  in  research  underwrite 
hidden  costs,  not  readily  identified  and  often 
not  allowed  in  the  auditing  procefs.  But 
cost-sharing  should  be  voluntary  and  de- 
termined by  each  institution  in  the  light  of 
its  own  available  resources.  Otherwl.se.  the 
desirable  and  inevitable  growth  of  research, 
both  basic  and  applied,  in  efforts  to  solve 
increasingly  complex  problems  c;iii  lead  only 
to  a  weakening  of  the  institutions  that  must 
conduct  this  research. 

Matching  requirements 

There  is  ix>sslbly  more  Justification  for 
matching  requirements  now  embodied  in 
most  non-research  programs  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  test  should  be  whether  the  re- 
quirement will  strengthen  the  Institution  or 
weaken  its  financial  stability  and  divert 
funds  from  programs  of  the  institution's 
choosing  into  those  which  the  Government 
suggests  they  "ought  to  be  doing."  We 
do  not  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the 
matching  concept.  We  do  advocate  that  the 
institutional  share  be  kept  sufHclently  mod- 
est to  enable  all  institutions  to  participate 
and  to  avoid  locking  institutional  funds  into 
Government  programs.  Of  special  concern 
are  programs  that  require  an  increased  Insti- 
tutional snare,  after  Initial  seed  money  has 
been  provided  by  the  Government,  as  pro- 
grams mature.  This  is  particularly  onerous 
in  student  aid  programs  designed  to  bring 
into  higher  education  more  and  more  stu- 
dents with  inadequate  financial  resources. 

HEALTH   PROGRAMS 

Universities'  responsibility  for  the  Nation's 
health  requires  special  attention,  for  It  Is  in 
this  area  that  the  three  functions  of  higher 
education — teaching,  research,  and  service 
(patient  care) — are  most  clearly  Inseparable. 
The  demands  for  more  and  better-prepared 
members  in  each  of  the  health  professions, 
for  more  knowledge  that  will  be  useful  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  and  for  more 
effective  ways  to  provide  medical  care  are 
pressing,  and  higher  education  has  a  key  '  ole 
to  play  in  meeting  them. 

It  Is  of  fundamental  Importance  that  the 
Federal  Government  coordinate,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  administration  of  the  ma^iy  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  in  part  the  health 
needs  of  our  society.  For  example,  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  medical  center  may  in- 
volve grants  from  the  Health  Research  Fa- 
cilities Program,  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program,  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Program,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Community  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram, and  the  National  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act.  Under  such  circumstances  It 
is  obviously  essential  that  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  timetables  be  coherent.  Since 
funds  authorized  for  each  of  these  construc- 
tion programs  fall  short  of  the  demonstrated 
national  need,  we  urge,  at  the  least,  full 
appropriations   of   the   authorized   sums 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  .As- 
sistance Act  provides  operating  funds 
throu9;h  basic  Improvement  grants,  contin- 
gent on  expansion  of  enrollment  In  the  en- 
tering class.  In  expanding  enrollment  m 
these  professional  schools,  higher  education 
committed  Itself  to  expenditures  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  It  Is.  therefore,  vital  that  the 
Federal  share  of  this  increased  expenditure 
be  provided  on  a  stable  basis  at  the  level 
authorized.  The  act  also  authorizes  special 
Improvement  grants  which  could,  if  appro- 
priated, b-  the  salvation  of  a  number  of  pro- 
fe.ssional  schools  seriously  threatened  by  ris- 
ing costs  and  Increased  demands 

The  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Institutions  of  higher  educi- 
tlon— as  well  as  some  other  Institutions — in 
health-related  research  has  been  Increasingly 
effective  over  a  period  of  years  and  offers  the 
greatest  long-range  promise  for  meeting  the 


health  needs  of  society.  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  this  national  research  effort  will  de- 
pend upon  continued  financial  support  that 
increases  at  least  as  fast  as  automatically 
rising  costs. 

GOVERNMENT   RESEARCH   POLICY 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  productive  features  of  the  Government- 
higher  education  relationship  has  been  the 
advancement  of  knowledge — in  science,  in 
technology,  and  in  health-relatec"  areas. 
Modest  strides  have  been  made  in  educa- 
tional research,  and  at  least  a  start  has  been 
made  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  But  many 
fields  classified  as  social  sciences  have  been 
relatively  neglected.  In  view  of  the  potential 
contribution  these  fields  can  make  to  the 
solution  of  a  host  of  social  problems.  It  Is 
essential  that  greater  support  be  provided 
them. 

In  the  main,  the  strides  made  through 
resear(fti  have  been  possible  because  of  the 
project  system.  Without  this  system,  it 
might  well  have  been  Impossible  to  Increase 
the  volume  of  research  effort  without  an  In- 
ordinate waste  of  public  funds.  Neverthe- 
less, the  project  system  has  certain  weak- 
nesses. It  tends  to  divert  the  loyalty  of  the 
researcher  from  the  Institution  to  the  agency 
supporting  him.  It  tends  to  encourage  the 
researcher  who  thinks  like  his  colleagues  and 
to  discourage  the  one  with  a  new  and  Imagi- 
native approach.  It  tends  to  make  It  difficult 
for  the  young  researcher  to  gain  suppoi, 
until  he  has  somehow  established  a  reputil- 
tlon.  And  most  of  all,  It  tends  to  place  a 
greater  and  greater  administrative  burden- 
including  proposal-writing,  grant-chasing, 
and  reporting — on  those  who  should  be  the 
most    free   to   pursue   their  own   Inquiries. 

We  would  urge,  therefore,  that  as  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  research  Increases,  greater 
amounts  be  earmarked  for  Institutional 
grants.  That  this  approach  too  can  be  pro- 
ductive Is  amply  documented  by  the  success 
of  our  agricultural  research  programs.  The 
Institutional  grant  program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  General  Re- 
search Support  provided  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  are  promising  ventures  in 
this  field.  So  too  Is  the  NASA  sustaining 
program.  The  recent  levellng-off  of  Fed- 
eral support  of  academic  research  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern,  and  we  urge  that 
serious  attention  be  given  this  problem.  The 
project  grant  should  probably  continue  to  be 
the  basic  mechanism  for  the  support  of  re- 
search, but  as  funds  Increase,  greater  sup- 
port should  be  provided  for  Institutionally 
determined  research. 

GENERAL  INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  Federal  Investment  In  higher 
education  category  by  category.  We  have 
done  so  because  Federal  programs  have  de- 
veloped In  Just  this  way  and  because  each 
program  contributes  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
strengthening  has.  however,  been  vmeven. 
M.iny  institutions  with  a  potential  for  mak- 
ing major  contributions  to  educating  young 
people,  to  advancing  knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
viding essential  services  have  virtually  been 
bypassed.  Even  In  strong  universities  Im- 
balances have  been  created. 

One  greatly  encouraging  effort  to  provide 
broad  Institutional  support  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Uni- 
versity Science  Development  Program,  re- 
cently supplemented  by  two  new  programs 
designed  to  assist  colleges  and  Individual 
departments.  We  commend  these  programs 
and  urge  Increased  support  for  them. 

These  programs,  however,  are  themselves 
an  extension  of  the  project  sy-tem.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  next  major  step  forward 
in  the  Federal  effort  to  strengthen  higher 
educaton  be  In  the  support  of  Institutions 
as  Institutions.  For  unless  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  are  made  available,  the 
quantity  of  higher  aducatlon  In  tbls  country 
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cannot  be  Improved;   in   fact.  It  cannot   be 
sustained. 

one  might  argue  that  the  consumer— the 
student  instructed— should  pay  more  of  the 
cost  But  historically  this  has  not  been  the 
policy  followed  by  institutions,  and  it  can 
be  argued  that  if  it  had  been,  only  the  afflu- 
ent would  have  had  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion It  can  also  be  argued  that  cost  of 
instruction  should  determine  the  level  of  In- 
stitutional fees,  with  the  Government's  role 
limned  to  providing  financial  aid  for  stu- 
dents unable  to  meet  the  cost.  Because  of 
the  enormous  expense  of  administering  mas- 
-slve  student  aid  programs,  such  an  approach 
is  probably  the  most  expensive  way  of  meet- 
ing the  problem.  Rather,  the  Government 
should  seek  ways  to  reduce  the  necessity  of 
charging  over  higher  student  fees. 

What  is  needed,  we  believe.  Is  a  new  pro- 
gram supporting  general  Institutional  de- 
velopment. Proper  safeguards  should  be 
written  into  the  '.eglslation  to  exclude  sup- 
port of  the  sectarian  activities  of  church- 
related  institutions.  Obviously,  too,  there 
should  be  some  form  of  quality  control  if 
funds  are  not  to  be  wasted  on  substandard 
programs.  Regional  accrediting  programs 
can  offer  this  control. 

Hicher  education  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  seek  support  from  many  sources. 
But  the  addition  of  Federal  funds  to  those 
derived  from  state  and  local  appropriations, 
from  gifts,  and  from  fees  will  enable  each 
institution  to  strengthen  its  total  educa- 
tional effort.  And  as  each  institution  is 
strenpthened.  the  whole  system  of  which  it 
is  a  part  will  be  better  able  to  meet  th°  Na- 
tion's  needs. 

(Note. — This  docximent  presents  the  of- 
ficial rieu's  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation as  determined  hy  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  a  meeting  on  January  26,  1967.  The 
stated  policies  and  proposals  were  developed 
by  the  Council's  Commission  on  Federal  Re- 
lations, ivhich  has  primary  responsibility  in 
this  area  of  concern.) 


LETTER  OF  FORMER  PEACE  CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS  REGARDING  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
idences continue  to  arise  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  Vietnamese  war  on 
areas  of  our  national  life  and  policy 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
war  Apart  from  the  unspeakable  agony 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  a  loss  of 
American  lives  now  approaching  200  a 
week,  the  war  has  damaged  our  rela- 
tions with  allies  and  alienated  great 
numbers  of  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America — people  whose  own  pov- 
erty and  memories  of  colonialism  give 
them  a  strong  sense  of  identification 
with  the  long-suffering  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  long  run.  perhaps  the  most 
destructive  effect  of  this  cruel  war  will 
be  the  disillusion  and  alienation  of  the 
socially  conscious  younger  generation— 
in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the 
world— whose  ideals  and  energy  are  the 
best  hope  of  all  of  us  for  a  better  world. 
In  our  own  counti-y  there  is  a  widen- 
ing and  deeply  distressing  gap  between 
our  national  leadership  and  the  edu- 
cated and  socially  conscious  younger 
generation.  The  cause  of  this  mount- 
in?  alienation  is  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  has  undermined  the  inspirational 
powers  of  an  administration  which  oth- 
erwise has  done  more  to  advance  the 
aspirations  of  youth  than  any  other  na- 
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tional  administration  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. Some  months  ago  groups  of 
both  student  body  piesidents  and  Rhodes 
Scholars  expressed  their  apprehension 
about  the  war  which  our  country  Is 
lighting  in  Vietnam. 

Now  a  body  of  over  800  former  Peace 
Corps     volunteers,     in     restrained     and 
measured    language,    have    respectfully 
expressed  their  concern  about  the  effects 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  in  a  letter  to  the 
President    of    the    United    States.      The 
former  volunteers  are  fearful— as  I  am— 
that  American  policy  in  Vietnam  is  un- 
dermining our  country's  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  peaceful  and  bounti- 
ful world.    Further,  they  are  afraid— as 
I  am— that  American  policy  in  Vietnam 
is   causing   an   erosion   of   trust  in   our 
Government  on  the  part  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  believe  in  the  high  pur- 
pose and  constructive  world  role  of  the 
United  States— an  erosion  of  trust  which 
threatens  to  undercut  the  enthusiasm 
so  necessary  to  the  vitaUty  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Peace  Corps  itself  and. 
beyond  that,  to  discourage  creative  and 
dedicated  people  from  participating  at 
all   in   overseas   programs   of   the   US. 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  significant  and  disturbing 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  by  800  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^  ,^^_ 

■  M.^RCH  6.  196  I. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Waf^hinoton.  DC. 

De.-kr  Mr  Prf^ident:  During  it;  early  years. 
tVe  Peice  Corp.s  v.as  fortunate  in  havir.g  your 
Buidance  as  Chidrmaa  of  its  National  Ad- 
visorv  Council.  As  former  Volunteers  who 
served  during  and  since  that  tiine,  v.e  would 
like  1'  express  our  appreciation  for  your  sup- 
port and  direction  ard  for  your  continued 
Interest   in   the  Peace   Corps  as  President. 

We  write  not  as  representatives  of  any 
^••nup  bxit  as  individuals  from  n:any  back- 
grounds -.Uio  have  had  very  different  experi- 
ences. Our  points  of  view  vary  widely,  but 
we  shire  vour  hope.-  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
bountiful"  world.  We  are  united  by  those 
hopes,  and  bv  the  conviction  that  American 
policy  in  Vu-tnam  is  seriously  undermining 
the  contribution  America  can  make  toward 
ai'iiieving;  that  kind  of  world.  Further,  we 
wonder  If  vou  are  fully  aware  of  the  ero- 
sion of  trust  in  our  Gcvernmer.t  wliich  that 
pollcv  is  causing  among  many  Americuis 
who. "like  us,  want  to  believe  in  the  high  pur- 
pose and  constructive  world  role  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

A  good  deal  of  this  erosion  is  caused  by  the 
growhig  impression  that  the  United  States 
Ts  unclear  about  its  goals  in  Vietnarn  and  is 
not  facing  realistically  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  it.  American  actions  often  seem  un- 
connected to  the  rhetoric  used  to  describe 
what  we  are  doing,  a  situation  that  invites 
cynicism  and  suspicion  about  American  rhet- 
oric—and goals— in  places  far  removed  from 
Vietnam  itself.  We  have  observed  how 
Ameruati  efforts  can  be  hampered  bv  such 
suspicions  even  in  places  where  these  e.".crts 
are  most  constructive. 

Our  obsc-vatlons  among  returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  confirm  the  report  of  the 
Stu.ient  Body  Presidents  that  the  United 
States  mry  find  ".  .  .  some  of  her  most  loyal 
and  courageous  young  people  .  .  ."  unwilling 
to   serve   in   the   Armed   Forces   in   Vietnam. 


We  ;.re.  moreover,  fearful  that  if  the  disen- 
chantment accelerates,  it  will  undercut  the 
enthusiasm  so  necessary  to  the  vit.Uity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps  itself.  There 
are  creative  and  dedicated  people  who  will  be 
reluctant  to  participate  at  a;i  in  overseas  pro- 
grams of  the  Government,  a  st.ne  of  affairs 
that  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  United 
States  and  tragic  lor  those  Americans  who 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  what  should  be 
one  of  the  great  experiences  of  their  lives. 

We  know  the  vision  of  the  world  that  mo- 
tivated vourself.  President  Kennedy,  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  Surger.t  bhriver  and 
other  American  leaders  to  create  the  Peace 
Corps;  the  same  vision  Inspired  many  of  us 
to  join.  It  is  because  we  see  the  fulfillment 
of  -hat  vision  threatened  that  we  are 
prompted  to  report  to  you  our  feelings. 

On  behalf  of  the  eight  hundred  signators. 
this  letter  is  submitted  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.    Francis    Andrew. 

Chairman. 
Mr.    Eric    Reuther. 

Member. 
Mr.    Burt    Sec.m.l. 

Member. 
Mr.    E.    Phillip    LeVeen, 

Member. 
Mr.   Albert   C.   Ulmer. 

.If  em  her. 

Abbott,  Samuel.  Oakland.  California     ^ 
Abramson,  Robert.  Newton.  Mass 
Adam.  Suzanne.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Adams,  Cvnthia.  Boston.  Mass. 
Adorno.   Mrs.   Paul,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Adorno.  Paul.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Alamprese.  Rose.  EI  Tuna.  Pa. 
Albritton.  Robert  R..  Santa  Monica,  CaUf. 
Alderman.  Kate.  Bloommgton.  Ind. 
Allen,  David  C,  Providence,  R.I. 
Allen.  Hamilton,  Providence,  R.l. 
Allen.  Mrs.  Irene  Bristol.  Providence.  R.I. 
Allensworth.  Diane.  Paulding.  Ohio, 
Allensworth.  John.  Paulding.  Ohio. 
Alther.  Roxanne,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Anderson.  Ward.  Denver.  Colo. 
Anderson.  Andy.  Washington.  DC. 
Andrew.  Francis  E..  Chicago,  III. 
Andrew.  Hazel  M,.  Chicago.  111. 
Angle.  Burt.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 
Ariidve.  Robert.  Stanford.  CaUf . 
Asmundson.  Mary.  Davis,  Calif. 
Atkinson.  Joel.  "Tallahassee.  Fla. 
Atteburv.  Rich.  Eugene,  Oregon, 
Axelrod,' Robert  George.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Ayala.      Anne      Okada.      Walmea      Kauai, 
Hawaii. 

Ayala.  Stephen  Charles,  Rodeo.  Calif. 
Bach.  John.  Milw.iukee.  Wise. 
Baker.  Fred.  Michigan. 
Baldw:n,  Melmda.  Racine,  Wise. 
3allantine.   Harden.   New   York.   NY. 

Ballwanz.  Howard,  New  York,  NY. 

B.ine.    Mary   Jo.    Foxboro.    Mass. 

Banfieid.  Joan.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Barbur.  Marilyn  Jean.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B:tron.  Richard  J..  Chicago.  111. 

Bartholomew,  Stisan  G..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Eastone,  Mike.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Baumstone.  Carol.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Baumstone.  Robert,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Baxter.  Marybell.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Baylor.  Jim.  San  Francisco.   Calif. 

Be.il.  John.  Chicago.  111. 

Beatty.  David.  Chicago.  111. 

Bechtol.  Ronald.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Beck.    Bruce.    Madison.    Wise 

Beckwith.  Merle.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Beechem.   Sara  Gay,  La  Jolla.  Calif. 

Beemer.   Halsey.   Pittsfield.   Mass. 

Beemer.  Jane.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Beery.  Sara  J..  New  York.  NY. 

Bcklotz.  Perry.  New  York.  NY. 
Bell.  Doug.  VVashington.  D.C. 
Bemis,  Michael.  Madison.  Wise. 
Beniamin.  Martin.  Chicago,  lU, 
Berezen,  James,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Bcrgthold.   Gary,   Bakersfield.   Calif. 
Bergthold.    Linda,   Pasadena,   Calif. 
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Bernstein,  James.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Berry,  LeVele,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bestock,  Paul,  Chicago,  lU. 
Bestol,  Paul,  Chicago,  111. 
Biesemeyer.  David.   New  York,  N.Y. 
Binder.   Jim.    Los   Angeles.    Calif. 
Blng.  Ann  H.,  Oakland.  New  Jersey. 
Bloom.  Leonard.  New  York.  NY. 
Blumberg.   Rae.  Evanston.   111. 
BoegU.   Janet.  Washington.   D.C. 
Boehm.  Gerold.  Lacrosse,  Wise. 
Boerst,  William  J  .  Jamestown.  N.Y. 
Bordene.  Mary.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
BotarelU.  Vincent,  North  Haven,  Conn. 
Botkln.  Daniel,  Somerset,  N.J. 
Botkin.  Ellen  C.   Somerset.  N.J. 
Bowden.   Joyce   Mallard,   Fort  Lauderdale. 

Pla. 

Boyan.  Bouglas,  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Boyer.  Jeff.  Washington.  D.C. 

Bradford.  Al.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Bradley.  John  M  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Bralnard.  Joel.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brandon.  Terry.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Brandt,  Max  H..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Briscoe.  John  A  .  Lakeville.  Conn. 

Brodkey.  Dean.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Brooks,  E.  Edwin.  Orange.  Va. 

Brown,  Aubry  III.  New  York,  NY. 

Brown.  Caroline.  Washington.  D.C. 

Brown.  Dorothy.  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ethel  M  .  Washington,  D.C. 

Brown,  Jerald  R.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Brown,  Pat.  Highland,  Ind. 

Bryant.  G   D  .  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Buddenhagen.  John  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Budharber.  Susan.  Portland,  Ore. 

Buff,  Steve.  Chicago.  111. 

Bugbee,  John,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Bugbee.  Mary.  Bloomington.  Ind. 

Bunce,   Barbara.    Saratoga   Springs,   Fla. 

Burke,  William,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Burnett,  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

Burhsteln.  Judy.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Burr,  Timothy,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Bussenmyer.  Jay.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Byrd.  Joan.  Lakeland.  Fla. 

Byrne.  Patrick.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Campbell.  Kathy.  Paoll.  Pa. 

Caracao.  Jack.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Carroll,  Kent.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Carter,  Tom,  Portland.  Ore. 

Carverse.  Howard.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Case.  Claude.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Case.  Harold,  Santa  Maria.  Calif. 

Catlett.  Catherine.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cederberg.  Nancy.  Asland.  Wise. 

Chackl.  Donald.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Chambliss,  Ida  B.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chandler.  Geffrey.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charbonneau.   Jerry.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Charleton.  Vern.  New  York.  NY. 

Chatfield.    Mike.   Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

Checkl.  Donald.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clare.  Randall.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Clark.  Daniel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clauson,  Herb.  Rockford,  111. 

Clem,  Judy,  Huntsvllle,  Ala, 

Clyde,  George  H.  Jr..  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Cochran.  Virginia,   New  York.  N.Y. 

Coel,  Enid,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Coffeen.  Kenneth,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 

Colt,  Mrs.  Karen,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Colt,  Robert,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Colbert,  Vera.  Macon.  Ga. 

Collazo,  Dora,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Collie.  Jim,  Washington,  DC. 

Collier,  Ann,  Washington,  D.C. 

Collier,  John,  Washington,  D.C. 

Collier,  Sally.  Port  Myers.  Pla. 

Condy,  Pete,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Conners.  Lucy  Anne.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Conroy,  Mike.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Corcoran.  Patricia.  Richmond  Hill.  N.Y. 

Countryman.  Karen.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Courtrlght.  Karen,  Littleton.  Colo. 

Coventry,  Philip.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Craven,  Forrest,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Craven,  William  D.,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Cravotto,  Rudy.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Crawford,  Charlotte.  New  York,  N.T. 

Crepeau,  Richard,  Minnesota. 


Crespl.  Robert,  Mastic  Beach,  N.Y. 

Crew,  Alan,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Cross,  Harry,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Crosts,  Trudy,  Denver,  Colo. 

Cull,  William  H..  Chicago.  111. 

Ciuinlngham.  Anne.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Cytron.  Sally,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

Dahl.  Barbara,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Damon,  Faulette.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Damon,  Phillip.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Danfleld,  Joan.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Darling.  Douglas,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Daugavietls.  Raymond.  Grand  Haven.  Mich. 

Dauwen,  John  J..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Davenport,  Henry,  Mamaroneck,  NY. 

Davenport,  Sally,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Davis,  Joyce,  New  York,  NY. 

Day.  Billle.  Denver.  Colo. 

Dean.  Gall.  Chicago.  111. 

Delour.  James,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DeHef.  Dennis.  Chicago.  Ill 

Delia.  Gabriella.  Bloomington.  Ind. 

DeMllle,  Joyce.  Denver,  Colo. 

Demlng,  Kay.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Demos.  John  P..  SomervUle,  Mass. 

Dennisoii.  Robert.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dennison.  Susan,  New  York.  NY. 

Delhman.  K.  V..  Portland.  Ore. 

Detlef.  Carol  Ann.  Chicago,  111. 

DeWerth,  Patricia.  New  York.  NY. 

Diamond.  David.  Keene.  N.H. 

Dlchter,    Thomas,    Croton-on-the-Hudson, 

N.Y. 

Dietrich.   Bruce.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Dlmock.  Wynne.  MarlPtt:i    Ga 
Dlntenfass.   Mark  L  .   Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Dlntenfass.  Phyllis  H..  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Dixon.  Gale.  Portland.  Ore. 
Dixon.  Mike.  Detroit.  Mich 
Dodson.   Elizabeth.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Dorsey.  David  B  .  Wheaton.  111. 
Dowell.  Robert.  Chicago.  111. 
Draglslc.  John.  Jr..  Spokle.  111. 
Dre-sser.   Herbert.   Baltimore,   Md. 
Drexht.  Harry.  Bronx.  NY 
Dubersteln.  Michael.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dubetsky.  Alan.  Chicago.  111. 
Dublnsky.    Irwin,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Dunetz,  Nancy  S..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Dunn.  James,  Waukesha.  Wise. 
Dunn.  Marcy,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 
Dymo  d,  Rosetta.  Washington,  DC. 
Dynn.  James.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Eagle.  Barbara.  Birmingham.  Mich. 
Eagle,  Herbert  J..  Mt.  Vernon.  NY. 
Edwards.  Daniel.  El  Centre.  Calif. 
Edwards.   Linda.   Brewster.   Wash. 
Edwards.   Maurice    E..   Nashville.   Tenn. 
Elchhorn.  Douglas  L..   Wellesley.  Mass. 
Elchhorn.  Mary  L..  Wellesley.  Mass 
Engelberg,  Allan  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
English.  John,  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Ennes.  Judy.  New  York.  NY. 
Entenman.  George.  Chicago.  111. 
Fagen.  David  G..  Chicago.  111. 
Fair.  June,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Pann.  Sally.  Houston,  Texas. 
Parah.  Mark.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Felbert,  Larry,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Peld,  Stanley.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Peldblum.  Amy.  Syasset.  NY. 

Pelstead.  Darme,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Feltz.  Lawrence  L..  Elgin,  111. 

Fielding.  Audry,  Washington.  D.C. 

Fielding.  David.  Washington.  D.C. 

Fine.  Paul.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Fisher.  John  B  .  East  Aurora.  N.Y. 

Pishkln.  Bernard.  Philadelphia,  P\ 

Fitzgerald.  Stephanie.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fitzpatrlck,  Peter  A..  Lexington.  Mass. 

Pltzpatrick.  Ted.  Washington.  D  C. 

Flexner.  William  A.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Florshelm.  Steven.  New  York.  NY. 

Foley.  Doug.  Stanford.  Calif. 

Forsyth.  Natalia.  Hubbard.  Ohio 

Fox,  H  Ernest.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Francis.  Mark.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Pranke.  Larry.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Franklin,  John  W  ,  Darlen,  Conn. 

Fra".»^-Hn.  Peter.  New  York,  N.Y. 

French,  Mlrlan,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Puller,  M.  Elaine.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Gablou,  Jeffrey  Joseph,  Chicago,  111. 
Gale,  Mike.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Gallery.  Marcla  Lee,  Chicago,  111. 
Galoger,  Ethan,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Gannaway,  Nancy.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Gans,  Majorle,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gardfalo,  V.  James,  Oneida,  N.Y. 
Garrlty,  Milton.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Garrity,  Nancy.  El  Paso,  Texas 
Gelenter,  Abbot,  New  York,  N.Y. 
George,  Rosemary,  Norwalk,  Calif. 
Gibbons.  Mary.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Glbney,  Jon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gibson,  Catherine.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Gilllgan.  Frank,  New  York.  NY. 
GUman.  Charles.  Evanston,  111. 
Glngras,  Edward  J.,  Dumont.  N.J 
Goetz.  Mrs.  Julie  Anne.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Goetze,  Rolf.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Goldberg,  Maxlne.  Madison.  Wise. 
Goldberg.  Michael.  Madison.  Wise. 
Golden.  Jeffrey.  Madison.  Wise 
Goldschmldt,  Mary.  Drexel  Hill.  Pa 
Goldsmith.  Richard  N.,  Chicago.  Ill 
Gonzales,  Gilbert,  Alhambra.  Calif. 
Googins.  Sally.  Novato.  Calif. 
Gore.  Peter  H..  New  York.  NY. 
Gorell,  Richard.  Chicago.  111. 
Gould.  Andrew,  Stanford.  Calif. 
Grace.  Elizabeth.  Flushing.  NY. 
Gradke.  Robin,  Madison.  Wise. 
Graf.  William,  Maplewood.  N.J. 
Graham,  Beverly.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gray,  Harold  S  .  Claremont.  Calif. 
Green   Mark.  W:<shington.  DC. 
Greenlield.  Jan.  Bloomington,  Ind, 
Greg.  Diane.  San  Francisco,  Calif 
Grelner.  Mary  Anne.  New  York,  NY. 
Grelseo,  Larry.  Gresham.  Oreg. 
Griffin.  Mary.  Evanston,  111. 
Grigartis,  Patricia  E.,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Grobe.  Douglas,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Grossman,  Nell  K.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Gruberg.  Edward  R.,  Champaign,  111. 
Grunnet,   Patricia,  Tulane,  Calif. 
Guild.  Stephen,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Grunbaum.  Dorlen,  New  York,  NY. 
Hagerman,  Janet  K.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Haley,  Andy.  Washington.  D.C. 
Hamilton.   Bob,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
Hamilton.    George    Roger,    San    Francisco, 

Calif. 

Hamilton.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hammond.  John,  Jr..  Chicago,  111. 
Hanna.  Jeanne,  Woodslde,  N.Y. 
Hansen,  David,  Palm  Bay,  Fla. 
Hansen,  Andrew  M  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Hanson,  June  A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Harla,  Leon,  New  York,  NY. 
Harrington,  Eugene,  Houston,  Texas. 
Harris,  John,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Harris.  Thomas,  New  York,  N.T. 
Harrison,  Gayle,  San  Francisco,  Calll. 
Hart.  Lucy  B  .  Eugene.  Oreg. 
Hartwell.  Alfred.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
Hatch,  John.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Hawthorne.  BUI.  San   Francisco.  Calif. 
Hawthorne.  Lee.  New  York.  NY. 
Hawthorne,  Mark.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Heeker.  Susan.  New  York.  N.Y, 
Hegan.  James.  New  York.  NY. 
Hegler.  Roger.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Helwlg.  Jeff.  Kans. 
Hemphill.  Alan.  Sarver,  Pa. 
Hepper.  Laura.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Herrin.  Martha.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Herron.  Margaret.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Herron.  William.  Whltestone,  NY, 
Herschl,  Sharleen.  Rexburg,  Idaho 
Herzburg,    Dorothy    Cruz.    San    Francisco. 

Cahf. 

Herzburg.  Hershel  Z  ,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Heurlch.  William.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Hlers.  Thomas  G.,  Darlington.  S.C. 
Hlgdon.  Joe.  Washington.  DC. 
Hlggins.  Ann  E..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Higgins.  James  J..  Evanston.  111. 
Hodge.  Datherlne.  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Hord,  Roger.  Lake  Oswego.  Ore. 
House.  David,  Gresham.  Ore. 
Howard.    Karen    L..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Howard.  Theodore  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Howe,  Larry,  Palo  Alto.  Calll. 

Hoyt.  Timothy,  New  Providence,  N J. 

Hudson.  Grover,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Hughes.  Kathy.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hultrlc,  Roger  A..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Hunter.  Larry.  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Hurwitz,  Milton  H..  Arlington,  Va. 

Hutchinson.  David,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Hutchinson.  Duke  H.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

Hyat.  Barbara,  Portland.  Ore. 

Hyat,  Judson.  Portland.  Ore. 

Iiigle.  Clyde  R.,  Syracuse,  NY. 

Ingle.  Eva  P.,  Syracuse,  NY. 

Irish.  Dick,  Washington.  D.C. 

Irish.  Sally,  Washington,  D.C. 

jablonskl,  James,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. 

Jackson.  NUes,  Chicago,  111. 

Jackson.  Phyllis.  New  York.  NY. 

Jacob!.  Robert.  Bedford.  NY. 

Jacobs.  Nina.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Jager.  Thomas  K.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jameson.  Kenneth.  Denver,  Colo. 

Jameson.  Penny.  Denver.  Colo. 

Jason.  Robert.  Bluefield.  W.  Va. 

Jellnskl.  Jack.  Mlnocqua.  Wise 

Jenkins.  Martha  M,.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Jennings.  Henry  L..  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Jewell.  Michael.  Washington,  D.C. 

Johnson.  Anita,  Bloomington.  Ind, 

Johnson,  Bill.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Johnson.  Glenderlyn  A..  New  York,  NY 

Johnson.  Karen,  Washington,  D.C. 

Johnson,  Stephan.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  WlUard,  Mendota,  111. 

Johnston.  Becky,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Jones.  Alfred  P..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Jones.  Cedran.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Jones,  Helen  M.,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Jones,  Klrby.  Bedford,  NY. 

Julian,  WlUard,  New  York.  NY. 

Kafoury.  Gretchen,  Portland,  Ore. 

Kafoury.  St€ve.  PortlaiKl,  Ore, 

Kase.  Mary  Ellen.  Washington,  DC. 

Katz.  Frank.  SUinford.  Calif. 

Katz.  Marlalne.  Stanford.  Calif. 

Kedl,  Kent.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Keeslnger.  Tom  G.,  Chicago.  111. 

Keith.  Rachel,  Chicago.  111. 

Kellenberger.  J..  Eugene.  Ore. 

Kelley.  Nancy.  La  Canada,  Calif. 

Kelley,  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Kelly,  Kathleen,  New  York,  NY. 

Kennedy.  Geraldlne,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Kennedy,  Jim.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Kennedy.  John  C.  Boston,  Ma.-^s. 

Kennedy.  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston.  Mass. 

Keramldas,  Harry,  Detroit.  Mich 

Kern.  John.  Madison.  Wise. 

Keyerleber,  Joseph,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Keyes.  Meredith,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Kianka,  Ed,  Trenton,  N.J. 

King,  Harlan  W.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Klnsey.  BUI.  Washington,  DC.  ^ 

Kinsley,  Dale,  Illinois 

Kinsley,  Jane.  Illinois 

Klrlln,  John,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Kitson.  Beverly,  E,  Hampton,  Mass. 

Kitson.  David.  E   Hampton,  Mass. 

Klein,  John.  Madison,  Wise. 

Knauss.  WUllam,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Knudsen,  Carmelll.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Knudsen.  Mark.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Kobrln.  Rosalyn,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Kolb.  James.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Kolodz.  Tom.  Chicago.  111. 

Komarmy.  Joe.  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

Kopecky.  Nancy,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Krai.  Thomas,  Berwyn.  111. 

Krueger.  Jo  Ann,  Wansan.  Wise. 

Kruenpel.  Beverly,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Kruenpel.  Kenneth.  Independence.  Iowa. 

Kulappkl,  John  J  .  Milwaukee.  Wise. 

Kurtz,  Steve.  Woodbine,  N.J. 

Lair.  Mary  Christina.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lake.  Sharon,  Rapid  City.  S.  Dakota. 

Landrum,  Roger,  Boston.  Mass. 

Lange.  Roberta.  Exeter.  Calif. 

Lapp.  Douglas  M.,  Springfield,  111. 

Larcade.  John.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Larson.  Charles,  Washington,  D.C. 

Larson,  Prances,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 

Lavelle  George  C,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Lavlcka,  Judith,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Laws,  Nancy,  Mercer  Island,  Wash. 
Lebenson.  Elizabeth.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Lederman.  Robert,  Bronx.  NY. 
Lee,  Brownie.  New  York,  NY, 
Lee.  Ronald  Demos.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Lemkln,  Jane.  Ptttsburgh.  Pa. 
Lemkln.  Richard  H.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Lennon.  Jean.  Chicago.  111. 
LeVeen,  Debra.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
LeVeen,    Phillip.    Los   Angeles.    Calif. 
Levine,  WiUiam.  Chicago.  111. 
Levlson.   Eliot.   Palo   Alto.   Calif. 
Levy,    John.    Syracuse.    N.Y. 
Levy,  John,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Levy.  Kaye,  Syracuse,  NY. 
Lewis,  w'alter.  GreenvUle,  Miss. 
Lezar.   Keith.    San    Francisco,   Calif. 
Lleberman.    Pam.    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
Lleberman,  Steve.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Limbert.  John.  Washington.  D.C. 
Lipson.   Charlett*.   New   York.   NY. 
Loffe.  Judy.  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
Logsdon.  David.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Long.    Carolyn.    Milton,    Mass. 
Longcore.    Randall.    Bloomington.    Ind 
Longley.   Charlie.   Chapel  Hill.  N  C. 
Lord.  Jack.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Lord.   John    G  ,   Swarthmore,   Pa 
Lother.  Kevin.  Westport.  Conn. 
Lowry.  Heath.  Portland.  Ore. 
Lowry.  Jeanle.  Portland.  Ore. 
Lund,  Michael,  Rockford,  111. 
Lundstedt.  Jeff.  New  York.  NY. 
Lynn,  Nancy.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Lyon.  Judson  M  .  New  York.  NY. 
MacBain,  Bruce.  Chicago.  Ill 
MacBain.  Carol  Joan.  Chicago.  111. 
MacKethan.  Toi.  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
MacNamara.  Barbara  J  .  Washington,  DC 
Mahle.  Philip,  Rockford.  111. 
Maldenberg,  Michael,  Marion.  Ind. 
Malln,  Dleht.  Chicago,  111 
Mallonl.  Pauline.  Bronx.  NY. 
Mann.  James  Q..  Clovis,  Calif. 
Marinkovich.  Tom.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mark.  Jerry.  Iowa  City.  Iowa 
Marrero.  Ora.  New  York.  NY. 
Marshall,  Donna.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Marshall.  William.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Martin.  Joyce.  New  York,  NY. 
Martin,  Sue.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Martlnehek.  Emma  Jean.  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Mason.  Georglana.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Mason,  Patsy.  Hartford.  Conn 
Mathes.  Paul.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Mathews.  Mary.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Matro.  Mary  C.ivas.  Nixon.  N.J. 
McAullff  John.  Wa.-hington.  DC 
McClain.  Howard.  Washington.  DC. 
McClaln.  Priscilla,  Wiishington.  DC. 
McClearey.  Kiren,  Atlanta,  Ga 
McClelland.  D.n,  Amherst   Mass. 
McCloud,  Catherl-.e   New  Orlenns,  La. 
McClusky.  Jon   W'^slern  Spr.ng.  Ill, 
Mclntyre.  Michael.  Attleboro.  Mass 
McKar.  Susan.  New  York.  NY 
McNulty.  Janet.  Chicago.  111. 
Means.  Joan  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Meara.  Alice  May.  Chicago,  111. 
Mellnkovich,     Georgyn.     Pacific     Palisade. 
Calif. 

Menon.  Meryl  B  .  Wallingford.  Conn 

Meyers,  John.  Freeport.  Ill, 

Mlkkelsen.  Lawrence  K  .  Jr..  Tacoma.  Wash 

Miller  Frank  J  .  Pa.=saic.  N.J 

Miller.  Lucille  C    New  York.  NY. 

Miller.  P.imela,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Miller.  Rhoda.  Englewood,  N.J 

Miller.  Thomas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mirin.  Leonard.  New  York.  NY. 

Miron.  David.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Miron.  Mrs.  David,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mitchell.  Barbara.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mjaanes,  Rolf.  Madison.  Wise. 

Moeller,  Myra.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Morgan.  Nelson  A  ,  Jr..  Smlthfield.  N,C. 

Morln.  Molly.  W.ishlngton,  DC. 

Morrison.  Joe.  Tonawanda.  N.Y. 

Morrison.  Sam.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Morse,  Wendell.  Jr..  Harrlsburg.  Vt 

Moulton.  Dan  III.  N.  Brookfleld,  Mass. 


Mulrhead,  John,  Chicago,  111. 

MuUlns.  Pattl.  Washington.  DC. 

Mulllns.  Tom.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mund-tak.  Jay.  Detroit.  Mich, 

Murphy.  Jim.  New  York.  NY. 

Murphy.  Paul.  Bloomington.  Ind. 

Murphy.  Penny.  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Murray,  Jerry.  Revere.  Mass. 

Myers.'lvan  E.  11.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Myers.  Rosemary.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Nagle.  Michael  E..  Chicago.  Ill 

Naiman.  Howard.  New  York.  NY, 

Nah.  Deanna.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Nash.  Joel  E  .  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Natlian.  Barry,  Washington.  DC. 

Neher.  Clark.  Los  .'Angeles.  Calif. 

Nevadomsky,  Joseph,  San  Francisco    Calif. 

Newhall.  Tony.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Newman.  Paul.  New  H..ven.  Conn. 

Niblmg.  Herm.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Nowlan.  Wayne,  Chicago,  111 

Nowok.   Dons.   San   Francisco.   Calif. 

O'Connor.  Jeanne.  Portage,  Wise 

O'Connor.   Kathy.  Washington.  DC. 

O'Connor.  Theron.  Portage,  Wise, 

Offner,  Carl.  Darien.  Conn. 

Ogren.  Nichel.  San  Francisco.  Calif.    • 

Olafson,  Freya.  Ithaca.  NY, 

Olsen,  Bob,  Bloomington.  Ind. 

Olson.  Carl  E,   Chicago.  111. 

Olson,  Judy.  New  York.  NY. 

Oman.  Larry.  MoiiroeviUe.  Ind. 

Omo.  Carol.  Washington,  DC. 

Omo.  Larry.  Washington  DC. 

O'Neal.  Gary  S..  New  York,  NY. 

O'Neill.  Judith  Ann.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

O'Neill.  Vin.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Onken.  Carl.  New  York.  NY. 

Onken.  M.'s.  Carl.  New  York.  NY. 

Opin.  Kenneth  S  .  Boston.  Mass. 

Oppenheimer.  Peter.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Oppenhelmer.  Robert.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Orr,  Joseph  A  .  Chicago,  111 

Orr.  Patricia.  Chicago.  111. 

Ott.  Genevieve.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Packer.  Bonnie.  New  York.  NY. 

Packer.  Freeman.   New  York,  N.Y. 

Palmberg.  Thomas.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Paneras.  Charles.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Pankratz.  .'Audrey.  Marshfield.  Wise, 

Parker,  Jerry.  Portland.  Ore. 

Parsons.  Joyce.  Southampton.  Mass. 

Pasehall.  Stephen.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Paterson.  Noel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Paterson.  Mrs.  Noel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pearle.  John  T  ,  Chicago.  111. 

Pearson,  Robert.  Washington,  D.C. 

Pearson.  Rosiland.  Washington.  DC 

Peebles.  Patrick  A  .  Chicago.  111. 

Peterson.  Thomas  H..  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

Peterson.  William  J,.  Aurora.  111. 

Pfankueh.  Marjorie.  Menasha,  Wise. 

PhUlips.  Sandra  L  .  Kettering.  Ohio. 

Pierce,  Leslie  P..  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 

Pierce.   Nancy.  Bloomington.  Ind. 

Plerson.  Vrijmore.  Newton.  Mass. 

Plitt.  William.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Pollard.  Freeman.  New  York.  NY. 

Poole.   Mary.   Hendersonville.   N.C. 

Porter.  Edward  A  .  Weymouth.  Mass. 

Portugal.  Pamela.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Potter.  Bruce.  Washington.  DC. 

Prather.  Emelie.  L->s  Angeles.  Calif. 

Prather.  George.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Price.  Virginia.  New  York.  NY 

Pyne.   Maureen.  New   York,  N.Y. 

Rabinoff.  Roberta.  Denver.  Colo. 

Radloff.   James,   Wausau.   Wise. 

Randle,  David,  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Rattan.   Georglana,   New   York,  N.Y. 

Rattan.  Roger  B,.  New  York.  NY. 

Raymond.  Nancy.  Pontiac.  Mich. 

Reardon.  Mary  Ann,  Evanston.  111. 

Reavton.  Da\'id.  Washington.  D.C. 

Rcbev.   Vera.   Dayton.   Ohio. 

Redfield.   Jerry.   Lake    Bluff.   111. 

Reed.  Martha.  Warren.  Pa 

Reegy.  Mae.  Washington.  D.C. 

Rchwald.  Mary,  Rockford.  III. 

Reldy,    Elaine,   Waterbury,    Conn. 

Relngold,  Leslie.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Renenour,  David.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Reiungen,   Vernon,  Minnesota. 

Renther.  Eric.  .San  Jose.  Calif. 

Richardson,    Michael,    Hyde   Park,   Vt. 

Richey,  Vern  K..  Charleston,  111. 

Ridenour.  David.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rieder,   Mrs    Connne,   Cambridge.   Mass. 

Riemer,   Connie,   Washington.   D.C. 

Robhins.   Wendy.  Darlen.  Conn. 

Robert!.  Dick.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert!.  Jackie,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robinson,  Leonard,  Jr..  Greensboro.  N.C. 

Rohrs,  Gary.  New  York.  NY.  ^ 

Ropee.    Ann.   New   York,   N.Y. 

Rork,  Patricia.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Rosen.  Charles,  Chicago,   111. 

Rosen.  Ruthi.   Richmond,  Va. 

Ross,   Peter,   San   Francisco,  Calif. 

Royal,   Ruth,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Rucker.    Henry,    Washington,    D.C. 

Russell.   David,   New   York,   N.Y. 

Ryan,  Fran.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ryan,  Judy,  Randolph.  Wise. 
Sair.in,  Joan,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Saggese,  Vivian  Gold.  Elmhurst.  N.Y. 
SalaiU.  Michael.  Palo  Alto,  C.ilif. 
Salen:is.  Rudy.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
SamilJ.in.  Jim,  Stanford,  Calif. 
Sample,  Barbara,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sampson,  Mrs.  Gloria.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 
Sant.mlello.   Andrea,   New   York,   NY. 
Sarrel,    Bernard,    New    York.    N.Y. 
gc.irpitti,  Pntricia.  Kent.  Ohio. 
Sch.ifer.  John  C.  East  Arlington,  Vt. 
Schechtman.   Anna,   Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Scheper.    Nancy.    New    York.    NY. 
Schickele.  David,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 
Schiers,    Ruth    Dygert,    New    York,    N.Y. 
Schimmel,  Gordon,  Battle  Creel;,  Mich. 
Sehlochauer.  Marianne,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Seliolnick,  S.  M..   .Swampscott,  Mass. 
Schr.i.nd.  Ann,  Riva,  Md, 
Shrawder,  Connie.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Schw.iclron.  Harley.  San  Fr.'.nclsco.  Calif. 
Schwinn.    Gerald.   Wasliington. 
Seaton.  David,  New  York,  N,Y. 
Segall,  Burton  A..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Segall.  Mary.  New  Y'ork,  N.Y". 
Seidel.  James  Siephen.  Little  Neck,  N.Y. 
Seymour.  Jennl.er,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Seymour.  M.trtha,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Shadbolt.  Christi,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Shadbolt.  Larrv  M,.  S:».:.  Fr.acisco,  Calif. 
Shaheen.  Paul.  Detroit.  M.-V-h. 
Sha;)iro.  Harold.  Chicago.  III. 
Sh.-i'rp,  William  Frticric::.  Cinpel  HUl,  N.C. 
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SPEECH     BY    THE    SECRETARY    OP 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1967.  Secretary  Freeman  de- 
livered to  the  Southwest  Agriculturs! 
Forum  iii  Tulsa.  Okla..  a  most  slgniflcam 
policy  address. 

In  the  speech,  he  set  forth  the  lone- 
ranse  goals  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  he  warned  of  consequences 
which  mLsht  follow  unle.ss  steps  are 
taken  now  to  develop  the  legislative  base 
of  future  agricultural  prosperity. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant speech  which  deserves  v\1de- 
spread  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  :n 
my  remarks. 

There  bcin.t;  no  ob.icction.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ACRICULTVRE    2000 

(Address  by  Serretary  of  Agriculture  Orvil!? 
L.  Freeman  at  the  Southwest  Agricultuta: 
Forum.  Tulsa  Civic  Assembly  Center, 
Tulsa.  Okla,.  January  20,  1967) 

You  may  have  noticed  by  the  title  that  my 
talk  today  will  go  beyond  the  bound.iries  c; 
this  conference's  prim.e  coin  ern- -the  decade 
immediately  ahead.  It  will.  But  in  doing 
so  I  hope  to  ex[).iiid  the  dimension  in  a  man- 
ner th'^t  enhances  the  importance  of  tbe 
next  ten  years. — rather  than  diminishes  it. 

Mill's  fafclnation  with  Tomorrow  is  a 
old  as  man  himself, 

From  the  dawn  of  his  Imagination,  he  has 
tried  to  peer  behind  the  "curtain's  magic 
fold"  to  where  Bret  Harte  s.ild  "the  glowing 
future  lies  unrolled," 

He  has  speculated  about  the  future  for 
profit,  for  amusement,  out  of  simple  curios- 
ity .  .  .  and  sometipies  for  reasons  bigger 
thi.u  himself. 

And  sometimes,  he  has.  Indeed,  looked  into 
Ttjmorrow. 

Tennyson  said  he  "dipt  into  the  future 
far  as  human  eye  could  see"  and  "saw  the 
Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  \^'onder  tha; 
would  be." 

Tennyson  was  a  romantic.  A  more  prag- 
matic poet  turned  his  inner  eye  upon  To- 
morrow and  declared  that  the  future  has 
never  been  .  .  .  that  it  remains  for  man  to 
make  It. 

The  towers  of  Tomorrow,  he  said,  are  built 
tipon  the  foundations,  of  Today. 

We're  gathered  here  in  Tulsa  to  try  to  turn 
back  a  corner  of  the  "curtain's  magic 
fold"  ...  to  peer  into  trte  future  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  ...  to  determine  whether 
the  flowing  prospects  many  foresee  will,  in- 
deed, materialize  ...  to  decide  whether  we 
have  built  the  foundations  for  the  towers  o! 
Tomorrow  .  .  .  and  to  anticipate,  if  we  can 
the  problems  we  may  be  called  upon  to  solve 

In  Just  33  years  w"e'll  turn  the  corner  into 
the  21st  Century.  What  will  it  be  like,  Amer- 
ican agriculture  In  the  Year  2000? 
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NO  one  really  knows,  of  course.  There  are 
,M  many  intangibles  ...  too  many  uncer- 
ulDtles.     But   predictions    are   being   made, 

nd  oerhaps  we  should  examine  them, 
is  I  stand  here— about  to  tell  this  group 
.hat  may  or  may  not  happen  in  their  own 

hosen  field— I'm  reminded  of  the  story  of 
ihe  Army  sergeant  who  had  made  an  excel- 
■Mt  reputation  lecturing  to  enlisted  men  on 
:  certain  subject.  His  captain  called  him  in. 
tjmpUmented  him.  and  said  he  had  been 
rhoeen  to  lecture  to  a  special  group. 

The  sergeant  walked  into  the  lecture  room 
ind  (?azed  out  over  the  biggest  collection  of 
miss  hats  he  had  ever  seen  gathered  in  one 
place.     Every   man   in   the   room   outranked 

"^barrassed.  he  tried  to  think  of  a  modest 
hMinning  "There  are  thousands  of  men  In 
the  Army  who  know  more  about  this  sub- 
Mt  than  I  do.  "  he  began.  Then,  realizing 
he  was  destroying  his  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pert, he  blurted  out.  "But  I  don't  see  any  of 
mem  in  this  room!" 

Well  I  make  no  pretense  of  being  an  expert 
orognosticator.  All  I  can  do  is  tell  you  what 
so^e  experts  foresee  for  agriculture  in  the 

year  2000. 

So  lets  Jump  to  the  turn  of  the  new  cen- 
tury and  take  a  look  at  what  they  predict 
we'll  find. 

Some  envisage  the  Year  2000  as  the  time 
when  the  American  farmer  finally  is  freed 
'rom  the  arduous  and  time-consuming  de- 
Inands  of  planting  and  harvesting  ...  a 
umewhen  he,  too,  enjoys  leisure  for  the  pur- 
suit of  recreation,  entertainment,  advanced 
earning,  and  he  and  the  world  he  inhabits 
can  provide  true  parity  of  education  and  op- 
portunity for  his  children. 

Some  see  him  sitting  in  an  air-conditioned 
farm  office  .  .  .  scanning  a  print-out  from 
a  computer  center  .  .  .  typing  out  an  in- 
quiry on  a  keyboard  which  relays  the  ques- 
tion to  the  computer. 

The  computer  center,  which  he  may  own 
m  partnership  with  other  farmers,  perhaps 
through  his  cooperative,  helps  him  to  decide 
how  many  acres  to  plant  to  what  crop,  what 
kind  of  seeds  to  sow,  what  kind  and  how 
much  fertilizer  to  apply,  exactly  what  his 
soil  condition  is.  and  what  day  to  harvest 
what  crop. 

The  experts  say  the  fields  on  this  hypothet- 
ical farm  will  bear  a  surface  similarity  to 
the  fields  of  todav  .  .  .  but  a  surface  similarity 
only.  Thev  see  a  land  carefully  graded  and 
contoured  to  comrol  erosion  and  the  use 
ot  precious  water  They  see  a  soil  bearing 
nutrients  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  each 
crop,  and  treated  to  control  harmful  orga- 
nlsjns,  weed  and  plant  diseases. 

They  foresee  virus-free  plants,  bred  by 
§eneticists  to  give  higher  yields  in  a  much- 
shorter  growing  period  and  to  mature  at  the 
same  time.  The  stalks  on  these  plants,  they 
say,  will  lend  themselves  to  mechanical 
harvesting,  and  new  vises  will  be  made  of  the 
parts  of  the  plant  once  discarded  at  harvest. 
The  experts  envision  all  the  field  work  on 
this  farm  carried  out  by  automated  ma- 
chlnerv,  directed  by  tape-controlled  pro- 
grams, and  supervised  by  television  scanners 
mounted  on  towers. 

They  predict  that  weather  will  no  longer 
be  the  incalculable  threat  It  remains  In  our 
time,  for  satellites  will  provide  long-range 
forecasting— providing  time  to  prepare  for, 
divert  or  dissipate  damaging  storms. 

They  say  robot  harvesters  will  complete 
the  farming  operation  with  high-speed 
picking,  grading,  packaging  and  freezing  .  .  . 
and  will  then  transport  the  produce  to  trans- 
portation depots  for  distribution  to  retail 
warehouses. 

While  many  find  this  picture  of  the  future 
exciting,  others  find  it  depressing.  Some 
contend  that  automation  and  the  computer 
win  excise  the  soul  from  farming  .  .  .  will 
destroy  Its  Joy.  dull  Its  satisfactions,  and 
chill  the  ageless  Intimacy  between  man  and 
Us  land. 


But  others  say  No.  They  say  the  farmer 
of  the  21st  Cent\iry  will  be  more  deeply. 
intricately,  and  learnedly  Involved  with  tne 
land  thari  ever  before.  They  point  out  that 
no  computer  can  give  a  learned  answer  until 
it  is  asked  a  learned  question  .  .  .  that  no 
robot  tractor  can  operate  until  a  skilled 
human  being  programs  it  to  operate. 

And  they  contend  that  the  Joy  and  satis- 
faction of  farming  will  come— as  it  always 
has — from  the  successful  Interplay  between 
the  farmer  and  his  soil. 

By  the  year  2000.  optimistic  visionaries 
say."  this  interplay  wiU  have 'become  so  suc- 
cessful that  yields  of  today  will  be  doubled 
or  tripled  .  .  .  that  corn  yields,  for  instance, 
could  run  from  300  to  500  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Ah,  ves.  the  critics  counter,  but  what  good 
automation,  what  good  maximum  efficiency, 
what  good  bigness,  what  good  record  yields 
...  if  the  producer  cannot  oicn  the  land  he 
works?  How  much  Joy,  how  much  satis- 
faction, how  much  ageless  intimacy  with  the 
soil  can  a  farmer  reap  from  land  that  is  not 
his? 

For  how,  thev  ask,  could  one  farmer  ever 
hope  to  own  a  farm  that  big,  that  automated 
.  .  .  that  Incredibly  expensive? 

If  there  is  one  troublesome  nettle  in  agri- 
culture's garden  of  tomorrow,  this  is  it. 
Financing  the  farm  of  the  future  through 
the  methods  of  today  would  be  impossible,  for 
the  farms  of  the  Year  2000  will  require  in- 
vestments of  millions — not  thousands — of 
dollars. 

The  inexorable  nature  of  the  technological 
revolution  dictates  that  the  farms  of  the 
future  will  be  bigger,  will  be  better,  and  will 
be  far  more  costly  to  own  and  to  operate. 

The  issue  then"  is  this:  If  nothing  is  done 
now  to  insure  the  creation  of  a  dynamic,  new, 
creatively  flexible  system  of  financing  farms 
and  fanning,  the  farms  of  tomorrow  will  not 
be  owned  by  the  farmers  who  work  them.  If 
this  is  what  we  want  ...  we  do  nothing. 

If  this  is  what  we  do  not  want  ...  if 
we  agree  that  farming  is.  indeed,  a  way  of 
life,  and  not  Just  a  means  to  make  a  hv- 
ing  ...  if  we  agree  that  it  is  important  that 
the  family  farm  system  continues  to  make  a 
key  contribution  to  the  strength  and  health 
of  this  nation  .  .  .  then  we  will  adjust 
our  credit  systems  for  tomorrow. 

This  we  "have  done  before.  This  we  can 
do  again. 

And  now.  let  me  turn  my  attention  to  the 
consumer  of  tomorrow.  What  will  Agricul- 
ture 2000  mean  to  the  housewives  of 
America? 

It  will  mean  better  foods,  more  nutritious 
foods,  better  tasting  foods,  a  bigger  variety 
oi  foods  .  .  .  and  still  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
thanks  to  an  efficiency  of  operation  which 
continues  to  hold  unit  prodtietion  costs  to 
a  minimum. 

By  the  Year  2000.  the  consumer  should 
be  able  to  buy  her  wiiole  milk  according  to 
wiiatever  butterfat  content  she  desires. 
She'll  choose  meat  cuts  with  hardly  any  fat. 
She'll  receive  more  protein  per  portion  of 
cereal.  And  all  of  these  changes  will  come 
about  through  the  miracle  of  genetics  .  .  . 
by  breeding  cows  and  meat  animals  and 
cereal  grains  to  meet  specific  dietary  and 
taste  requirements. 

And  how  will  she  shop? 
Most  likely,  she'll  go  to  a  pushbutton  su- 
permarket. There  she'll  drop  a  coded  card 
into  a  slot  beside  the  commodity  she  selects 
and  punch  a  button.  Impulses  travel  two 
ways— to  a  cash  register  where  her  bill  Is 
totaled,  and  to  a  central  warehouse  where 
the  order  is  assembled.  The  completed  order 
will  awal^  the  customer  at  her  ear. 

I  said  this  was  a  speculative  sketch.  In 
a  few  moments  I'll  point  out  some  of  the 
pitfalls  which  lie  before  this  optimistic  con- 
cept of  tomorrow's  agriculture.  But  in  the 
meantime,  bear  in  mind  that  this  sketch 
scarcely  touches  the  surface  of  the  wonders 
of  the  future. 


As  I  think  of  the  other  fantastic  advances 
predicted  for  the  years  ahead — advances  I 
haven't  mentioned — I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  about  the  two  soldiers  from  an  inland 
State  who  one  day  found  themselves  on  a 
transiKirt  ship  going  overseas. 

Standing  on  the  deck,  one  of  them  gazed 
out  over  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  and  said, 
■That's  the  most  water  I've  ever  seen  in  all 
my  life.  I  never  thought  there  was  that 
much  water  In  the  world." 

To  which  the  other  soldier  replied.  "Heck, 
you  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet.  That's  Just  the 
top  of  it!" 

And  that's  the  way  it  is  in  agriculture  We 
"ain't"  seen  nothin'  yet. 

But  the  question  is  .  are  we  ready  for 
it?  Have  we  laid  those  foundations  of  Today 
to  build  «fchose  towers  of  Tomorrow?  If  we 
haven't,  there'll  be  no  towers  of  Tomorrow, 
for  as  Marcus  Aurelius  observed  many  cen- 
turies ago.  "That  wiiich  comes  ever  after  con- 
forms to  that  which  has  gone  before  " 

So  now  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  "what 
has  gone  before." 

In  the  brief  history  of  our  young  nation, 
we've  seen  the  prestige,  the  Influence,  and 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  wax  and  wane 
time  and  tiirie  again.  Farmers  built  this 
nation.  They  pushed  back  its  frontiers. 
They  won  its  independence.  And  they  created 
its  government 

In  Colonial  Days.  90  percent  of  the  working 
Americans  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  90 
percent  lived  on  the  land,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  national  Income  came 
from  farm  production. 

Then  came  the  cyclical  changes  in  the 
farmer's  fortune.  When  demand  outstripped 
farm  production,  the  farmer  gained  in  in- 
come and  importance.  When  producuon 
outstripped  demand,  his,  income  and  his  in- 
fluence declined. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  the  cycle  has 
conl^  full  circle  once  again.  Throughout 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  farm- 
ers produced  to  intense  demand.  Their  im-- 
portance  was  acknowledged  and  their  efforts 
were  rewarded.  But  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  had  enabled  the  farmer  to  meet 
wartime  production  demands  were  to  do  him 
in  when  the  Korean  conflict  ended. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1950'e.  the  genius  of 
the  American  farmer  had  produced  the  su- 
preme irony.  He  had  become  an  object  of 
derision  and  the  target  of  epithets  He  was 
acctised  of  feeding  at  the  public  trough,  of 
contributing  to  high  taxes,  federal  deficits, 
strained  family  budgets,  and  inflation.  For 
a  time  flogging  the  farmer  threatened  to 
eclipse  baseball  as  the  nation's  favorite 
pastime. 

By  1960.  overproduction  had  robbed  the 
farmer  not  only  of  prestige  but  had  cost  him 
dearlv  in  earnings.  By  the  close  of  that  year, 
we  had  a  stockpile  of  14  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  and  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and 
net  farm  income  had  plummeted  $2,4  billion 
in  Just  eight  short  years.  In  the  meantime 
costs  were  rising  steadily  and  the  cost-price 
squeeze  tightened 

The  outlook  was  so  grim  that  some  ob- 
servers held  out  little  hope.  They  foresaw 
political  abandonment  of  the  farmer,  puni- 
tive farm  legislation,  continued  price  and 
income  depressing  sttrpluses.  little  social  and 
economic  legislative  concern  for  his  unique 
conditions,  further  loss  of  prestige,  a  decline 
in  farm  living  standards  and  farm  production 
and  a  resulting  loss  of  natural  resources  as  a 
product  of  human  neglect. 

None  of  these  things  happened. 
Instead,  in  six  event-filled  years,  American 
agriculture  turned  the  corner  from  gloom  to 
promise. 

We  began  to  look  on  agriculture  not  as  an 
isolated  problem  segment  of  the  American 
economy  but  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to 
the  whole  economy.  We  began  to  view  abun- 
dance not  as  a  liability  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  focused  attention  on  agriculture 
as  a  success  story. 
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politicians  did  not  abandon  the  farmer. 
Despite  the  fact  that  his  representation  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  has  diminished  in  the 
face  of  population  shifts  and  redlstrlctlng. 
recognition  by  urban  Congressmen  of  the 
farmer's  new  Importance  was  such  that  five 
major  pieces  of  farm  legislation  Were  passed 
m  the  first  six  years  of  this  decade.  Many 
In  this  banquet  hall  helped  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

Each  of  these  was  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs  and  solve  specific  problems.  The  rec- 
ord since  their  passage  Is  evidence  of  their 
effectiveness. 

The  surpluses  of  the  Fifties  are  gone — re- 
placed by  sensible  reserves.  By  the  end  of 
November,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Investment  in  farm  commodities  was 
down  to  $4.55  billion,  a  reduction  of  $1  9 
billion  from  the  previous  year,  and  about  $4 
billion  less  than  the  peak  investment  years 
of  1956  and  1959. 

Government  Is  reverting  to  the  role  of  ref- 
eree In  the  marketplace — an  Insurer  of  eq- 
uity Instead  of  a  participant — and.  except  for 
a  brief  period  during  the  Forties,  the  market 
is  freer  today  than  it  has  been  for  30  years. 
In  place  of  the  •'little  concern"  predicted 
In  1960  for  rural  America,  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures  have  been  enacted  since  that 
time  which  concentrate  on  the  countryside's 
special  problems  and  special  needs.  I  speak 
now  of  the  struggle  to  build  a  viable,  bal- 
anced economy  in  rural  America,  of  which 
farming  per  se  is  an  integral  part. 

Rural  development  programs,  better  com- 
munity facilities,  new  homes,  Improved 
schools,  medical  services,  expanded  electric 
and  telephone  service,  water  and  sewer  In- 
stallations, and  a  resulting  variety  of  new 
off-farm  jobs  are  helpmg  to  bring  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  rural  nonfarm  and 
small  farm  Americans  parity  of  opportunity. 
Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment.  Grad- 
ually this  nation  has  come  to  realize  that 
one  of  our  greatest  assets  in  an  Increasingly 
crowded  world  is  space.  We  aire  coming  to 
understand  that  we  can  make  another  place 
In  the  countryside  for  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  find  a  rewarding 
place  In  commercial  agriculture.  We  don't 
have  to  dump  these  people  Into  our  already- 
crowded,  problem-beset  cities. 

More  than  that  .  .  .  perhaps  we  can  help 
relieve  the  strain  on  our  cities.  There  are 
many  frustrated  urban  dwellers  who  are  eager 
to  return  to  a  new  countyslde — a  country- 
side with  opportunity. 

Space,  fresh  air.  sun.  sky.  and  water  can  be 
"packaged  and  sold"  .  sold  to  the  Indus- 
tries that  can  bring  Jobs  to  rural  America 
.  .  .  sold  to  city  people  who  seek  outdoor 
recreation — a  chance  to  gel  brick  to  Nature — 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

So  ...  as  we  look  ahe.id  to  the  Year  2000, 
we  can  see  a  new  kind  of  America — an  Amer- 
ica where  the  giant  arms  of  Industry  extend 
into  the  countryside,  there  t.)  profit  by  ade- 
quate space,  adequate  power,  water  and 
communications,  adequate  and  eager  man- 
power: an  America  where  more  and  more 
Americans  can  live  happier,  healthier  lives 
where  th"ey  want  to  live — in  Countryside. 
U.S.A. 

And  now  let  me  turn  once  again  to  thore 
gl.ximy  predictions  made  back  in  1960,  the 
predictions  that  luckily  went  awry. 

Farm  living  stand.irds  were  supposed  to 
decline.  They  did  not  They  improved  b->- 
cause  farm  income  Incre.'.sed  .  .  .  and  farm 
Income  Increased  because  surpluses  dimin- 
ished, the  number  of  consumers  grew,  the 
amount  of  consumer  income  climbed,  farm 
exports  skyrocketed,  .^nd  Government  price 
support  and  Incentive  payment  programs 
moved  ahead  with  the  times. 

From  the  1960  level  of  $11.7  billion,  net 
farm  Income  Jumped  to  more  than  $16.1  bil- 
lion In  1966  .  .  .  the  second  highest  mark 
In  history  .  .  .  and  gross  farm  income  at 
$49  2  billion  and  net  Income  per  farm  at 
$4,900  set  all-time  records. 


Of  even  greater  significance  was  the  ac- 
celerated graduation  Into  "adequate  size" 
class  by  family  farms  in  recent  years.  One 
measure  of  ■adequate  size"  is  gross  sales  of 
$10,000  a  year  or  more.  Since  1959,  nearly 
200,000  farm  families  have  moved  Into  that 
class.  Studies  Indicate  that  at  that  level 
they  are  gaining  on  city  workers  and  ap- 
proaching parity  of  income. 

But  let  me  make  It  emphatically  clear  at 
this  point  that,  despite  steady  progress  the 
last  six  years,  the  farmer's  Income  still  lags 
far  behind  that  of  other  Americans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  Income 
Is  $1,700  Other  Americans  earn  $2,610  on  an 
average  per  capita  basis. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have 
been  down  the  last  few  months,  and  today 
are  less  than  they  averaged  between  1947  and 
1949.  At  the  same  time,  food  costs  are  35 
percent  higher. 

This  the  farmer  bitterly  resents— and 
properly  so. 

This  discrepancy  must  be  ccrrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  it  Is  unfair  to  the 
farmer  and  therefore  wrong  It  must  be 
corrected  because  if  farmers  don't  get  a  fair 
return  commensurate  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  society,  we  will  lose  our  best  farm- 
ers. If  that  happens  the  entire  nation,  not 
Just  the  farmer,  will  be  hurt. 

And  now  let's  look  at  the  final  gloomy 
prediction  made  In  1960 — that  farm  mech- 
anization and  production  efficiency  would 
stage  a  ruinous  retreat  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinued economic  decline  and  political  rebuff. 
Once  again  the  prediction  was  wrong. 
Prom  1960  to  1965,  Investment  In  farm 
machinery  increased  by  more  than  $5  billion. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  farm  production  per 
man-hour  has  doubled.  Today,  a  third  fewer 
people  on  farms,  harvesting  one-ninth  fewer 
acres,  produce  one-fifth  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  average  farm  worker  now  supplies 
food  and  fiber  for  37  persons.  22  more  than 
he  could  less  than  a  generation  ago.  In 
comparison,  a  farm  worker  In  Russia  feeds 
only  seven,  and  a  farm  worker  in  Prance 
only  fourteen. 

In  four  and  a  half  decades.  US  produc- 
tivity i>er  acre  has  Increased  82  percent  and 
output  per  breeding  animal  has  almost  dou- 
bled. One  hour's  farm  labor  now  produces 
five  times  more  than  It  did  in   1921 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
farm  has  provided  this  nation's  consumers 
with  the  best  diet  in  the  world  .at  the 
lowest  cost  in  terms  of  percentage  of  take- 
home  pay— the  only  realistic  measure. 

Moreover,  the  exploding  technological 
revolution  In  American  agriculture  has  been 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  poorer  nations  of 
the  world,  for  the  resulting  abundance  has 
often  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  people  overseas.  Last 
year,  our  country  shipped  a  fifth  of  its  total 
wheat  jjroductlon  to  India,  alone,  and  ex- 
ported two-fifths  more  to  other  nations.  Yet 
American  consumers  suffered  no  shortage  of 
bread. 

I  hope  this  remarkable  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  Sixties  Is  convincing  enough 
proof  that  American  agriculture  has,  indeed, 
built  Its  foundations  of  Today  for  the  tow- 
ers of  Tomorrow. 

In  this  year  of  1967,  we  are  embarked  on 
a  New  Era  In  Agriculture  .  and  we've  set 
sail  in  a  sound  ship 

But  there  are  reefs  and  shoals  ahead. 
Earlier.  I  said  that  historically  the  for- 
tunes of  agriculture  In  America  have  been 
tied  to  the  production-demand  ratio.  When 
demand  moved  ahead  of  production,  farmers 
prospered  for  prices  were  strong.  When  pro- 
duction moved  ahead  of  demand,  the  re- 
verse was  true. 

In  recent  years,  government  has  used  a 
number  of  management  tools  and  programs 
to  slow  agricultural  output  expansion,  move 
towird  fair  Income  for  producers,  and  make 
better  use  of  our  abundance. 

First,  the  rate  of  output  expansion  ha« 


been  held  down  by  a  system  of  largely  vol- 
untary  government  programs.  which 
strengthened  the  market  and  also  helped 
farmer  Income  by  means  of  commodity  price 
supports  and  direct  payments. 

Second,  our  Government  Joined  with  pri- 
vate groups  to  develop  new  and  expanded 
commercial  markets — bringing  successive 
new  records  In  dollar  exports  in  seven  o( 
the  past  eight  years. 

Third,  we  have  carried  on  one  of  his- 
tory's great  humanitarian  efforts  under  Pood 
for  Peace — a  continuous  stream  of  life-sav- 
ing food  and  fiber  that  since  1955  hlis  aver- 
aged about  $1  5  billion  a  year.  In  addition, 
In  the  last  six  fiscal  years  we  have  distributed 
commodities  valued  at  $2,439,000,000  to 
needy  families,  schools,  and  Institutions  in 
the  United  States  In  the  same  period,  our 
cash  donations  to  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs  totaled  $1,253,000,000.  and 
Pood  Stamps  given  to  needy  American  fam- 
ilies were  valued  at  $158,000,000. 

Fourth,  commodities  produced  beyond  the 
limits  of  what  the  commercial  market  could 
absorb  at  support  price  levels — and  beyond 
Food  for  Peace  needs — moved  Into  govern- 
ment-held stocks. 

In  the  past  six  years,  these  stocks  have 
declined.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  ef- 
forts I  have  Just  listed — bolstered  by  new 
legislation  and  the  support  of  the  farm  and 
business  communities — has  brought  an  end 
to  the  mountainous  surpluses  of  the  Fifties 
Prices  have  been  strengthened,  and  farm  In- 
come has  been  sharply  boosted. 

I  only  wish  1  could  tell  you  that  all  our 
problems  are  solved — that  the  balance  in 
agriculture  we  are  enjoying  for  the  first 
time  in  half  a  century  will  continue— and 
that  future  farm  production  will  keep  steady 
pace  with  demand. 

I  can't  do  that.  We  must  all  accept  the 
fact — here  and  now — that  the  technological 
revolution  In  agriculture  Is  really  Just  be- 
ginning .  .  .  and  that  the  production  poten- 
tial It  promises  for  tomorrow  staggers  to- 
day's Imagination. 

Bear  In  mind  that  in  1966 — with  relative 
supply-demand  balance  in  the  marketplace- 
your  government  In  effect  "bought"  about 
60  million  acres  out  of  production.  Even 
with  large  Increases  In  plantings  to  meet 
world  demand  and  build  reserves  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  to  safer  levels,  our  programs 
will  continue  to  help  farmers  hold  30  to  35 
million  acres  out  of  production  In  1967. 

If  all  that  acreage,  plus  the  steadily  ac- 
celerating production  per  acre,  were  turned 
loose  .  .  .  the  result  would  be  chaos 

If  we  Ignore  the  lesson.s  of  history,  and 
let  supply  ovitrace  demand  again,  we  could 
plunge  ourselves  right  back  Into  the  predica- 
ment of  1960,  a  predicament  It  has  taken 
us  six  years  to  overcome. 

We  can  only  avoid  this  predicament  by  the 
disciplined  use  of  judgment,  reason  and  vi- 
sion, for  we  know  that  adjusting  farm  output 
expansion  to  effective  demand  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead  will  be  Infinitely  more 
difficult  than  It  has  ever  been  before 
Yet  adjust  It  we  must. 
This  we  can  do  In  the  New  Era  of  Amer- 
ican Agriculture.  For  by  trial  and  error,  and 
In  the  traditional  pragmatic  American  way 
we  have  developed  the  necessary  tools.  With 
cooperation  amoiig  producers,  the  trade,  agri- 
business and  government — we  can  hold  s 
workable  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, maintain  economic  strength  In  agri- 
culture, and  encourage  continued  scientific 
and  technological  breakthroughs  .  .  and  do 
It  with  accelerating  efficiency. 

For  many  vears  now.  I  have  been  talking 
about  a  N.Vtlonal  Food  Budget.  This  lmpll« 
a  careful  advance  determination  of  what 
demand  will  be — how  much  murt  be  provided 
for  commercial  use  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
how  much  must  be  produced  for  needy,  hun- 
grv  people  at  home  and  overseas. 

With  the  Inducements  of  voluntary  pro- 
grams, our  farmers  can  then  set  the  stage  M 
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produce  It.     Thus  they  will  produce  for  use 
real  use  .  .  .  and  not  for  storage. 
Farmers  will  be  able  to  move  acreage  In 
and  out  of  production  as  It   is  needed 
and  the  market  vrtll  return  fair  parity  Income 
to  the  family  f-^rm  of  adequate  size. 

Admittedly,  we  can't  be  precise  about  this. 
Weather  variations,  for  example,  csn  make 
an  enormous  difference  in  production.  With 
70  million  acres  growing  feed  grains,  a  10- 
bushel-per-acre  variation  means  700,000,000 
bushels  difference  In  available  feed  grains. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  make  allowance  for  such 
variations,  and  the  free  market  and  the 
farmers'  holding  power  can  carry  most  of 
our  reserve. 

The  next  few  years  are  both  crucial  .  .  . 
and  promising.  I  say  crucial  because  it  Is 
so  important  that  the  farmer  and  his  gov- 
ernment use  the  new  farm  programs  wisely 
and  efficiently.  If  they  do — and  get  good 
results — then  Congress  undoubtedly  will  im- 
prove and  extend  these  programs  in  1969 
\  say  promising,  because  the  population  and 
income  explosions  taking  place  around  the 
world  almost  certainly  will  continue  to  stim- 
ulate a  strong  demand  for  food. 

Prices,  then,  should  be  good  and  In- 

come should  grow  for  both  the  farmer  and 
for  the  agribusiness  which  -eerves  him  and 
the  consumer. 

In  such  fashion — and  with  the  balance  that 
comes  from  mature  Judgment  based  on  ex- 
perience— we  can  look  forward  to  a  future 
of  abundance  for  America  .  and  pros- 
perity for  the  farmer  and  for  those  who 
fashion  and  move  his  produce  to  the  tables 
of  the  world. 

I  conclude,  then,  on  a  note  of  positive 
optimism. 

I  envision  the  Income  of  farm  operators 
as  commensurate  with  their  contribution  to 
American  society — Income  fully  comparable 
with  that  earned  by  other  business  owners, 
executives,  and  managers. 

I  envision  a  vast  flow  of  the  products  of 
American  farms  to  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  to  Europe  and  Asia — sales  for 
dollars  through  regular  commercial  channels. 
I  envision  the  continued  contributlo_^  of 
American  food  aid,  technical  and  capital 
assistance  to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  until  that  Ume  when  they  are  able  to 
sustain  themselves. 

I  envision  an  American  countryside  rich 
in  beauty — with  the  doors  wide  open  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity— a  countryside  which 
once  again  will  exemplify  the  good  life. 

Agriculture's  journey  to  the  Year  2000  can 
be  a  useful  .  .  and  a  pleasant  one.  I  think 
It  will. 


times   the    number   carried   during   the 
entire  month  of  March  1949. 

Allegheny's  bold  step  into  passenger 
service  was  made  with  a  fleet  of  10 
Douglas  DC-3  piston  engine  aircraft. 

Today,  the  airline's  fleet  consists  of 
one  DC-9  fanjet,  17  Convair  580  jet  props, 
10  F-27J  jet  props,  and  seven  Convair 
440  piston  engine  aircraft.  An  addi- 
tional seven  Convair  440 's  are  in  various 
stages  of  conversion  to  jet-powered  con- 
figuration and  by  mid-1967  the  airline 
will  be  100  percent  jet  powered. 

Plans  call  for  the  fleet  to  consist  at 
yearend  of  six  Douglas  DC-9  series  30 
fanjets,  a  100-passenger  extended  ver- 
sion of  the  present  75  passenger  model, 
33  Convair  580.  and  10  F-27J. 

An  additional  six  DC-9  series  30  jets 
are  slated  for  delivery  during  1963  and 
options  are  held  on  six  more. 

Allegheny's  initial  passenger  routes 
served  45  cities  in  seven  States,  while  to- 
day's system  brings  modem  jet-prop 
planes  and  jet-powered  air  service  to 
more  than  60  cities  in  13  States,  includ- 
ing 'West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

During  its  first  month  cf  operation, 
Allegheny  flew  39,817  scheduled  revenue 
miles  over  its  579-mile  system.  For  com- 
parison purposes,  the  February  1967, 
scheduled  revenue-mile  total  was  1.494.- 
970,  flown  over  a  system  including 
slightly  more  than  2,000  unduplicated 
route  miles. 

These  comparative  statistics  highlight 
how  Allegheny  Airlines  has  emerged  as 
a  leader  in  the  regional  airline  industry 
and  Is  providing  the  excellent  service  to 
many  small  and  intermediate  size  cities 
that  would  otherwise  very  likely  be  with- 
out scheduled  airline  service. 

Allegheny  further  solidified  its  position 
of  leadership  during  1966  by  becoming 
one  of  the  first  two  regional  airlmes  to 
top  2  million  passenger  boardings  in  a 
single  year,  and  led  the  industry  in 
boardings  of  airmail,  freight,  and  ex- 
press. 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES  ACHIEVES 
NOTABLE  RECORD  DURING  18 
YEARS  OF  CARRYING  PASSEN- 
GERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at 
7  ajn.  on  Monday,  March  7.  1949,  a  twin- 
engine  DC-3  bearing  the  Insignia  of  All 
American  Airlines  pulled  away  from  a 
gate  at  Washington  National  Airport; 
thus  opening  the  first  page  on  a  major 
chapter  in  the  log  of  American  commer- 
cial aviation. 

It  was  the  first  passenger  flight  of 
what  is  today  Allegheny  Airlines  and 
marked  the  transition  of  this  progressive 
carrier  from  airmail  pickup  and  de- 
livery, begtm  in  1939.  to  its  first  tenta- 
tive step  into  the  rapidly  emerging  field 
of  transporting  people  by  air. 

Allegheny  carried  about  35  passengers 
that  first  day  and  only  809  during  the 
month  of  March  1949. 

On  March  1.  1967.  AUegheny  boarded 
S.758  passengers— or  more  than  eight 


THE  DECLINE  IN  WHEAT  PRICES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous comments  and  statements  have 
been  made  and  editorials  have  been 
written  in  recent  weeks  concerning  the 
decline  in  wheat  prices.  As  usual,  at- 
tempts are  made  to  find  a  whipping  boy. 

And,  as  usual,  the  most  convenient 
target  Is  the  administration.  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  latest  and  most  erroneous  expla- 
nation for  the  decline  of  wheat  prices 
and  the  speculative  fluctuation  of  the 
wheat  market  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seriously  miscalculated  in 
forecasting  in  the  1966  world  wheat  crop 
last  summer. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Department  un- 
derestimated world  production  of  wheat 
and  that  when  the  total  production 
figures  were  finally  announced  In  Jan- 
uary, this  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
market. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

This  morning  I  checked  with  Secre- 


tary Freeman's  office  and  I  have  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  an  official  USDA 
release  dated  July  18.  1966.  which  states: 

On  the  basis  of  present  indications,  a  rec- 
ord world  whe--.t  crop  is  in  the  making 
The  prospective  world  crop  is  forecast  at  9  4 
billion  bushels,  compared  with  a  near  record 
In  1965  of  9  bllHon  bushels  and  the  previous 
record   In   1964  of  9  3  billion   bushels^ 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy and  truth,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  release  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  July  18,  19661 
Prospects  Seen  for  Record  World  Wheat 
Crop 
On  the  basis  of  present  Indications,  a  rec- 
ord world  wheat  crop  is  In  the  making,  the 
U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  reported  to- 
day. 

'The  prospective  world  crop  Is  forecast  at 
9.4  billion  bushels,  compared  with  a  near 
record  In  1965  of  9  billion  bushels  and  the 
previous  record  in  1964  of  9.3  billion  bushels. 
In  making  the  report,  the  Department  em- 
phasized that  its  appraisal  covers  prospects 
not  only  in  countries  where  harvest  already 
has  begun,  but  also  in  Southern  Hemisphere 
areas  where  planting  is  Jtist  being  completed 
Prospects  for  record  production  in  Canada 
overshadow  the  recent  forecast  of  a  U.S 
wheat  crop  only  slightly  above  average,  the 
Department  said. 

Australia  has  seeded  more  than  20  million 
acres  to  wheat— 2  million  above  the  previous 
record. 

Argentina's  wheat  acreage  Is  estimated  at 
over  16  million  acres — 20  percent  above  a 
vear  ago  and  the  largest  since  1950 

The  wheat  outlook  In  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  described  as  "good  '  Production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  substantially  above  the  1955 
crop  of  1.7  bUlion  bushels,  and  could  well 
approach  the  1964  total  of  2.1  billion. 

CommiUnlst  China  Is  an  exception  to  the 
generally  favorable  wheat  situation  In  major 
producing  areas.  Production  this  year  will 
be  even  smaUer  than  last  year's  poor  crop. 
The  drought  that  began  In  the  winter  of 
196-1-65  still  persists  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  winter  wheat  belt. 

Reports  Indicate  that  Canada's  crop  could 
well  total  750  million  bushels — some  25  mil- 
lion above  the  previous  record  set  In  1963. 
Canadian  farmers  seeded  a  record  30  mUUon 
acres.  The  crop,  now  heading,  has  made 
favorable  progress  throughout  wide  areas 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  result  of  warm 
weather  and  adequate  moisture. 

Australia's  wheat  acreage  is  at  a  record 
or  near-record  level  in  all  states,  with  most 
of  the  increase  I13,  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia.  Crops  are  off  to  a  good 
start,  but  In  areas  affected  by  drought  last 
year  adequate  followup  rains  will  be  needed 
to  assure  satisfactory  yields. 

The  Argentine  Government  encouraged 
growers  to  seed  a  large  acreage  this  year 
because  of  short  carryover  supplies.  Timely 
rains  have  improved  prospects. 

The  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  fact  that  It 
Is  buying  about  150  million  bushels  of  wheat 
this  year,  mainly  from  Canada.  Is  expected 
to  harvest  a  crop  In  excess  of  2  billion  bush- 
els. Production  in  the  relatively  small  win- 
ter wheat  area  was  good.  Weather  data,  ob- 
servers' reports,  and  press  dispatches  Indi- 
cate that  prospects  also  are  favorable  for 
the  120  million  acres  seeded  to  spring  wheat. 
Western  Europe's  harvest  may  approach 
the  record  outturn  of  1965.  Francse's  wheat 
acreage  waa  down  1 1  percent  but  weather  has 
favored  high  yields.  West  Germany's  crop 
Will  be  good. 
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Prospects  In  Eastern  Europe  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  also  are  good. 

Turkey  is  expected  to  harvest  a  record 
crop  this  year,  and  production  will  be  large 
in  Iran  Gains  in  these  countries  will  more 
than  offset  reduced  output  in  some  other 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  North  African 
countries.  . 

India's  wheat  crop,  harvested  early  this 
year  was  good.  (The  shortfall  in  India  s 
food  grain  production  was  mainly  in  other 
crops,  such  as  rice,  sorghums,  and  millets.) 
Pakistan's  wheat  harvest  was  a  good  average 
crop.  Japan's  crop  will  be  below  normal, 
due  both  to  reduced  acreage  and  yields. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  in  October  1966,  the  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reaffirmed  its  previous  forecast  of 
another  record  world  wheat  crop. 

These  forecasts  were  made  available 
to  all  the  press  and  the  grain  trade  and 
wheat  producers  had  access  to  this  infor- 
mation. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Departments 
forecasts  in  July  were  remarkably  ac- 
curate and  there  is  absolutely  no  basis 
for  anyone  to  imply  that  the  decline  of 
wheat  prices  was  caused  by  inaccui'ate 
forecasts.         

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished   business    be    laid    before    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  business  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senatpr  from  Ohio, 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


WE    SHOULD    SCRAP    PRESENT    SE- 
LECTIVE  SERVICE   SYSTEM 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  has  clearly  come  to  correct  the 
inequities  and  remove  the  uncertainties 


created  by  oiu-  present  draft  laws.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  that  19- 
year-olds  be  drafted  first  under  a  na- 
tional lottery  plan;  this  reform  and 
others  in  our  Selective  Service  System 
should  be  implemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  the  present  Selective  Servace 
Act  was  passed  in  1948,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  obligations  of  military  service 
would  be  borne  equally  by  all  young 
Americans.  However,  as  the  President 
clearly  pointed  out  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  selective  service  system  has 
drifted  from  its  original  concept  of  equal- 
ity. Apparently  too  many  professional 
athletes  secured  deferment  as  did  too 
many  who  were  exempted  to  attend  col- 
lege or  because  they  had  married. 

For  example,  deferments  too  frequently 
favor  those  who  can  afford  to  attend  col- 
lege and  those  whose  educations  qualify 
them  to  enter  critical  occupations,  so- 
called.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  today  young  men  with  financial  re- 
sources or  with  parents  with  financial  re- 
sources are  in  a  better  position  to  secure 
deferment  from  the  draft  by  going  to  col- 
lege or  by  marrying  young  and  having 
children. 

Furthermore,  the  present  system  of  as- 
signing draft  quotas  to  each  State  which 
in  turn  assigns  quotas  to  local  draft 
boards  is  inequitable.  This  results  in 
thousands  of  different  criteria  for  defer- 
ment. For  instance,  a  local  draft  board 
in  Ohio  may  decide  to  induct  a  young 
man  who.  if  he  lived  in  another  State — 
or  for  that  matter  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion in  Ohio — would  be  deferred.  Since 
available  pools  of  eligible  draftees  differ 
from  one  draft  board  jurisdiction  to  an- 
other, consideration  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  potential  draftees 
varies  fi'om  one  draft  board  to  the  next. 
Although  there  are  broad  national  out- 
lines establishing  deferment  criteria 
under  present  law,  the  interpretation  of 
these  criteria  and  the  pressures  for  meet- 
ins  draft  quotas  vary  considerably.  At 
present  too  much  discretion  is  given  to 
members  of  local  selective  service  boards. 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  induction,  to  start  at 
the  bottom  of  the  age  scale  or  close  to 
it,  instead  of  the  lop,  makes  sense.  For 
tliose  eligible  to  be  drafted,  the  decision, 
one  way  or  another,  will  come  earlier  and 
therefore  will  be  less  disruptive  to  their 
family  lives  and  careers.  Many  of  the 
problems  raised  by  deferments  claimed 
for  married  men  and  those  with  depend- 
ents will  be  avoided. 

All  Americans  fervently  hope  that  the 
peacetime  draft  can  eventually  be  done 
away  with  and  military  needs  met  by 
trained  volunteers.  However,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out.  we  cannot 
realistically  expect  to  meet  our  present 
commitments  or  our  future  requirements 
with  a  m.ilitary  force  relying  exclusively 
on  volunteers.  Therefore,  during  our  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  selective 
service  laws  operate  fairly.  As  they  are 
now  constituted,  they  no  more  meet  our 
military  requirements  in  this  grim  war 
period  than  would  horse  cavalry,  B-25's 
of  Worid  War  11.  or  Krag  Jorgenson 
rifles  used  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Mr.  President,  some  Members  of  the 


Congress  disagree  with  the  President's 
plans  and  have  indicated  that  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  thwart  his  efforts  to 
bring  our  antiquated  draft  laws  up  to 
date.    I  am  hopeful  that  these  Congress- 
uien — in  particular  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee— will 
not  be  allowed  to  cripple  the  President's 
freedom  to  improve  the  selective  seiTlce 
system.     It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that 
many  of  those  most  violently  opposed  to 
President  Johnson's  attempt  to  reform 
our  selective  service  laws  are  also  those 
who  urge  escalation  and  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  bombing  more 
targets  in  north  Vietnam.    In  fact  most 
if  not  all  of  them  favor  unrestricted  war- 
fare against  North  Vietnam  and  even 
bombing  airfields  in  Red  China.    They 
seem  eager  to  send  more  young  Ameri- 
can boys  to  fight  a  war  in  a  land  10.000 
miles  from  our  shores  which  is  of  no 
strategic  importance  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.     They  have  urged  sending 
more  warplanes  and  risking  the  precious 
lives  of  more  of  our  pilots  in  bombing 
targets  in  or  near  Hanoi  and  Haiohons. 
However  it  appears  that  they  are  now 
unwilling    that    this    burden    be    borne 
fairly  and  equally  by  all  young  Ameri- 
cans,    regardless     of     race     or    family 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  grim  period  of 
international  anarchy,  the  Nation  re- 
quires that  young  men  must  serve.  How- 
ever, in  this  land  of  equals,  men  must  be 
selected  as  equals  to  serve.  We  must 
have  the  fairest  system  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  making  that  selection.  There 
is  no  one  pat  answer.  I  believe  that  the 
suggested  changes  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  will  go  far  toward  estab- 
lishing a  fairer,  more  logical,  and  more 
equitable  method  for  inducting  young 
men  into  our  Armed  Forces. 


March  7,  1967 
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LEGISLATIVE   REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  355 )  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  HaydenI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  temporarily  setting  aside 
the  pending  amendment  to  consider  the 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  technical  amendments 
relating  to  sections  102  and  103  of  the 
bill,  S.  355,  and  I  ask  for  their  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  that  these  sections  not 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. These  two  technical  amendments 
will  assure  what  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee.  I  have  cleared  these  amend- 
ments with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  trie 
chairman  of  the  special  committee,  M'- 


MONRONEY,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  agreed 

^The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

on  page  11,  after  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••ii)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  Jus  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
nropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

On  page  14.  after  line  3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing '■ 

-111  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
nropriatlons  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent-itives." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
■  For  the  past  20  years  the  Congress  has 
operated  under  the  provision  of  section 
133iai  of  the  original  act  which  provides 
that  the  provisions  applying  to  standing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
specifically  exempt  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

I  read  from  section  133(at  of  that  act: 

Each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  (except 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations)  shall  fix 
regular  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  meet- 
ing days  for  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

The  bill  then  in  subsections  <bi.  <c'. 
(di.  'e>.  and  (f»  of  that  section  details 
what  each  such  committee  shall  do. 

We  have  repeatedly  discussed  this  In 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill.  In  fact, 
amendments  have  been  offered  by  other 
committee  chairmen  to  give  them  the 
same  exemptions  that  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  has  enjoyed  from  the 
blanket  committee  procedures  provided 
in  the  act  of  1946  and  also  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  In  addition,  the  pending  bill 
provides  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
and  requirements  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

ft  is  crystal  clear  throughout  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  past  20  years  and  from 
the  act  of  1946  that  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations 
were  exempt  from  these  restrictions. 

The  language  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  offered  will  restate  that  so 
that  there  can  be  no  question  concern- 
ing this  practice. 

The  committee  agrees  to  accept  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 


Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  tech- 
nically the  pending  amendment  has  for 
its  purpose  the  deletion  of  title  V  of 
S.  355. 

In  reality  and  effect.  It  calls  for  de- 
ferring action  on  amending  the  Federal 
Regulations  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  un- 
til a  more  thorough  and  complete  plan 
of  revision  of  that  act  can  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Such  a  revision  is  in  process  of  prepa- 
ration by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  is  being  done  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation — in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message — for  tightening  our 
laws  regulating  lobbying. 

That  revision  will  be  wider  In  scope 
than  the  amendments  contained  In  title 
V.  The  transmittal  to  Congress  of  the 
recommendations  will  occiu-  at  an  early 
date.  I  have  been  Informed  to  that 
effect  by  the  newly  confirmed  Attorney 
General. 

The  Senate  should  await  the  arrival  of 
the  President's  recommendations. 

It  should  not  take  action  on  title  V  at 
this  time. 

POWER     AND     DUTY     OF     CONGRESS     TO     REGULATE 
LOBBYING    ACTIVITIES 


The  power  and  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  legislate  regulation  of  lobbying  activ- 
ities is  not  doubted.  Assurance  of 
proper  conduct  in  lobbying  activities  is 
imperative  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  basic  governmental  process,  to  wit. 
legislating.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to 
warrant  continued  public  confidence  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  1946  enacted  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  was  an  effort  to  legislate 
In  this  field.  It  did  not  seek  to  prohibit 
lobbying.  But  It  did  seek  a  "modicum  of 
Information"  from  those  who  for  hire 
attempt  to  Influence  legislation  or  who 
collect  or  spend  funds  for  that  purpose. 
It  sought  to  bring  to  Congress  informa- 
tion as  to  who  Is  being  hired:  who  is  put- 
ting up  the  money;  and  how  much. 

Such  legislation  is  desirable  and  legiti- 
mate In  principle.  However,  it  does 
have  Its  limitations  of  two  general  char- 
acteristics: first,  constitutional,  so  that 
none  of  the  guarantees  In  our  organic 
law  will  be  violated  In  the  provisions  of 
that  law.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  It  Is 
made  into  a  criminal  statute  with  pen- 
alties of  fines  and  imprisonment,  the  re- 
quirements and  requisites  of  criminal 
statutes  should  be  abided  by. 

the    194  6    ACT    NEEDS    COMPLETE    KEVISION 

The  1964  act  has  not  been  effective  or 
workable.  The  history  of  its  litigation 
and  of  Its  enforcement  or  lack  of  any 
effective  enforcement  clearly  shows  this. 

No  conviction  has  ever  been  secured 
under  It  In  a  contested  case  In  the  20 
years  of  its  history. 

As  I  remember  the  figures,  some  four 
prosecutions  were  had  under  the  act  and 
there  was  only  one  conviction.  That  was 
as  a  result  of  a  plea  of  guilty. 

Large  parts  of  it  have  been  held  un- 
constitutional. In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
ground  sought  to  be  covered  by  the  act 
as  originally  written  by  Congress  has 
been   nullified  by   the  Supreme   Court. 


Parts  have  been  held  constitutional,  but 
only  after  deletion  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  much  language— and  adding  other 
language.  These  facts  clearly  stand  out 
In  the  language  of  the  Harriss  case  and 
in  the  actual  holding  of  the  court  therein. 

TITLE  V  AMENDMENTS  WERE  NOT  SUTTABLY 
PROCESSED 

Congress  Is  deeply  Indebted  and  highly 
grateful  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Congress  for  Its 
monumental  labors  in  formulating  the 
pending  bill  of  S.  355. 

It  delved  into  a  subject  long  in  need 
of  treatment.  It  studied  a  long  list  and 
large  variety  of  perplexing,  vexatious 
problems  relating  to  the  national  legis- 
lative process.  They  have  been  patient 
and  conscientious  in  their  labors.  For 
all  this  they  are  to  be  commended. 

That  committee  was  sensitive  to  and 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
statute  regulating  lobbying.  It  cour- 
ageously undertook  to  propose  amend- 
ments which  it  beUeved  would  improve 
the  present  law.  They  are  contained  In 
title  V  of  the  pending  bill. 

This  Senator  respectfully  suggests, 
however,  that  the  title  V  amendments 
will  not  achieve  the  desirable  and  dec- 
lared goal  of  making  the  law  workable, 
effective,  and  enforceable.  The  amend- 
ments do  not  sufficiently  restructure  and 
revise  the  present  law  to  overcome  the 
proven  failure  and  breakdown  as  a 
meaningful  statute  of  regulation  with 
criminal  penalties  attached. 

A  number  of  understandable  reasons 
account  for  this  inadequate  result. 

No  hearings  were  held  nor  any  testi- 
mony taken  on  title  V  provisions. 

There  was  no  testimony  taken  on  title 
V  provisions,  with  the  exception  of  some 
testimony  given  prior  to  their  formula- 
tion bv  a  gentleman  from  the  Congres- 
sionafQuarterly.  With  that  exception, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  hearings  were  held 
on  these  title  V  amendments. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  not 
•asked  for  its  opinion  or  recommenda- 
tions. If  there  have  been  any  communi- 
cations, they  certainly  do  not  appear  in 
the  Record,  and  the  Senate  has  not  been 
Informed  in  that  regard. 

The  Comptroller  General  was  not 
called  upon  for  his  analysis  and  sug- 
gestions. Title  V  seeks  to  confer  upon 
him  the  duty  of  administering  the  act 
and  to  vest  in  him  certain  duties  and 
powers. 

Neither  the  bar  generally  nor  any  of  Its 
associations  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  the  wisdom,  merit,  or  sound- 
ness of  the  proposed  amendments  after 
they  were  formulated.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  time  to  appear.  But  not  know- 
ing what  specific  amendments  were  to 
be  proposed,  the  bar  would  certainly  be 
warranted  In  thinking  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  this  matter,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  message  from  the 
President  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  bears  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1967,  on  this  score. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
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tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  sis  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 

District    of   Columbia   With    Respect   to 

TnxE  V.  S.  355,  90th  Congress 

BACKGROUND 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
the  proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967.  S  355.  contains,  In  Title  V.  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  The  bulk  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  355  relate  solely  to  the  internal  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Congress.  Its 
members,  committees  and  staffs;  Title  V. 
however,  would,  if  enacted,  have  a  far  reach- 
ing impact  on  members  of  the  public  who 
seek  to  e.xercise  their  Constitutional  right 
of  petition  to  Congress. 

While  the  Bar  .^.ssociatlon  recognizes  the 
need  for  some  modification  of  the  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act.  it  is  seriously  concerned 
that  the  amendments  proposed  in  S.  355  re- 
quire further  study  and  revision,  and  the 
evolution  of  additional  legislative  history  in 
order  to  protect  the  public.  The  Bar  Asso- 
ciation vrtshes  to  take  an  active  and  imme- 
diate part  in  the  necessary  work. 

Among  other  matters,  the  Title  V  amend- 
ments would  broaden  the  scope  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Act  by  changing  the  word 
•principal"  to  ■subsUantial".  a  change  which 
would  Inject  a  whole  new  set  of  ambiguities 
into  the  statute,  ambiguities  which  should 
be  minimized  in  the  statute  itself  and  which 
also  require  the  development  of  an  adequate 
and  comprehensive  legislative  history  to  aid 
in  construction. 

In  addition.  Title  V  would  commit  ihe 
administration  of  the  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  to  the  Comptroller  General,  who,  as 
an  agent  of  the  Congress,  would  be  author- 
ized to  promulgate  regulations  under  the  Act 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  criminal  stat- 
utes, without  providing  the  members  of  the 
public  with  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  in  the  rule- 
making process  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

Now  therefore: 

The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, through  its  Board  of  Directors, 
hereby  resolves. 

(1)  That  the  Administrative  Law  Section 
of  the  Association,  through  its  appropriate 
subcommittee,  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  convey  at  once,  to  the  appropriate 
individual  members  of  the  Congress,  to  the 
appropriate  staffs  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  officials,  the  concern  of  the  Association 
with  respect  to  the  matters  set  forth  above, 
and  is  further  authorized  and  requested  to 
confer  and  work  with  such  officials  in  an 
effort  to  develop  proposed  statutory  revisions 
and  an  adequate  legislative  history  through 
hearings  and  otherwise  In  order  to  avoid  the 
aforementioned  problems  inherent  in  the 
present  Title  V  of  S.  355.  and 

(2)  The  Administrative  Law  Section, 
through  the  appropriate  subcommittee.  Is 
requested  forthwith  to  develop,  and  wtthln 
sixty  days  to  propose,  for  consideration  by 
the  Bar  Association,  such  revisions  In  the 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  as  such  Section 
may,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  accomplished 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  above,  deem  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  accomplish 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  Act,  while  avoiding 
the  aforesaid  problems  Inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent Title  V  of  S.  355. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  this 
third  day  of  February.  1967. 

By     Raymond  F.  Garraty. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  legitimate  that 
they  should  be  heard  from.  Some  of 
these  attorneys  will  be  eng*ged  in  activ- 
ities that  may  be  construed  as  lobbying, 
and  therefore  will  call  for  one  type  of 
registration  or  another.    Some  of  thes« 


attorneys  are  called  upon  to  advise 
clients,  some  of  whom  are  attorneys  from 
other  jurisdictions,  some  of  whom  are 
lay  people  or  professional  people,  desir- 
ing to  come  to  Washington  In  regard  to 
the  business  of  Congress,  So  they  have 
a  legitimate  interest. 

The  failure  to  invite  and  consider  con- 
sultation with  interested  Government 
departments  and  agencies,  and  with 
qualified  nongovernmental  witnesses,  is 
regrettable.  It  is  an  invariable  practice 
in  congressional  committee  procedure  to 
request  comment  from  departments  and 
agencies  affected  by  proposed  legislation 
of  this  nature  and  impact.  It  is  always 
prudent  to  get  outside  witnesses  qualified 
in  the  field.  Reservation  is  always  made 
by  the  committee  as  to  its  judgment  on 
any  evidence  adduced  or  testimony  given. 
But  such  hearings  are  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  usable  and  solid  guidance 
when  and  if  suitably  adapted  to  the  task 
at  hand. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  did  prosecute  one  case 
completely  through  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  had  other  experience  with  the  act. 
Yet,  neither  any  representative  of  the 
department  nor  any  member  of  the  bar 
who  participated  in  any  of  that  litigation 
was  called  upon  to  testify. 

Further,  members  of  the  bar  who  were 
active  in  the  Harriss  case  are  still  In 
practice  and  available  for  expression  of 
their  views.  So  are  other  members  of  the 
bar. 

But  none  of  these  were  called  to  testify. 
The  result  is  committee  recommenda- 
tion of  amendments  which  were  not 
processed  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
and  discernment  to  be  of  great  effective- 
ness or  value. 

TITLE     V     amendments     ARE     INADEQUATE 

Those  amendments  are  a  patchwork 
of  an  Act  which  has  a  dismal  judicial  and 
enforcement  history.  They  approach  the 
task  piecemeal  and  In  fragmentary 
fashion. 

First.  The  amendments  do  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  basic  difficulty  with  the 
present  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  This  difficulty  has  always  been 
lack  of  definition  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  language  "to  influence  directly  or 
indirectly  the  passage  or  defeat  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  Until 
Congress  can  describe  more  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  it.  anyone  seeking  to 
comply  with  the  Act  will  have  an  almost 
insurmountable  problem,  even  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  in  knowing  what, 
if  anything,  must  be  reported  in  order 
to  avoid  the  potential  criminal  penalties 
prescribed  The  Supreme  Court  had 
great  difficulty  with  this  point.  It  re- 
sorted to  actually  adding  and  subtract- 
ing certain  words  to  produce  the  result  it 
desired.  This  tortured  construction  is 
not  clarified,  or  even  mentioned,  in  title 
V.    It  should  be. 

Second.  The  Supreme  Court  also  had 
great  difficulty  with  the  word  "principal" 
and  "principally"  in  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 307  which  makes  the  act  applicable 
to  any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly, 
solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  to  be  used  principal- 
ly, to  aid,  or  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  person  is  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  of  the  following  purposes." 


Here,  too,  it  Indulged  In  semantic  gym- 
nastics, with  a  frolic  into  the  field  of 
legislative  history  and  intent,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  what  the  Court  held  to  be 
its  understanding  of  what  Congress 
meant  to  say  and  provide.  It  even  ex- 
panded the  phrase  "the  princli>al  pur- 
pose," so  that  it  now— under  the 
opinion — refers  to  any  contribution 
which  'in  substantial  part"  is  used  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  Perhaps  the  addition 
of  language  at  this  point  was  to  compen- 
sate for  words  deleted  elsewhere. 

When  title  V  substitutes  "substantial" 
and  "substantially,"  respectively,  for 
■piincipal"  and  "principally,"  is  any 
good  accomplished?  Or  does  it  addi- 
tionally confuse  the  situation  in  view  of 
some  of  the  other  language  changes 
wrought  by  the  opinion?  On  this  score. 
Congress  should  not  speculate  and  con- 
jecture in  the  hmits  of  its  own  concepts 
and  understanding.  We  should  seek  and 
consider  the  guidance  and  assistance  of 
those  skilled  in  the  art.  This  element 
has  been  denied  Congress  in  the  present 
state  of  proceedings. 

Change  of  "principal"  to  •substantial" 
in  the  amendments  of  title  V  simply 
compounds  vagueness  The  new  word  Is 
one  of  the  most  meaningless  words  whicli 
can  be  used  in  legislation.  In  recent  con- 
sideration of  legislation,  the  Attorney 
General  testified  that  "substantial" 
meant  anything  more  than  minimal. 
There  are  Court  cases  holding  that  one- 
forty-eighth  or  about  2  percent  are  a 
substantial  part  of  the  expenditures  of 
an  orglxiization. 

This  IS  another  factor  making  title  V 
amendments  inadequate  and  the  obj  c- 
tionable  is  this: 

Title  V  vests  administiation  of  the  act 
in  the  Comptroller  General.  I  am  av.are 
that  the  committee  and  its  staff  had 
everj-  good  faith  in  doin„'  that.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  not  included  in  the  orga- 
nization of  Congress  itself,  but  is  removed 
therefrom  by  a  statute,  the  terms  of 
which  give  him  the  capacity  for  objec- 
tivity. But  this  amendment  confers  on 
the  Comptroller  General  the  power  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  could  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  criminal  statutes, 
the  violation  of  any  of  which  would  be 
punishable  ur>on  conviction  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  S5.000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  12  months,  or  both.  The 
regulations  would  also  be  in  a  field  heav- 
ily fraught  with  serious  and  substantial 
constitutional  implications. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  rules 
that  Congress  has  been  following  for  a 
long  time  has  been  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
and  highly  undesirable  practice  to  allow 
any  agency  or  department  of  Govern- 
ment outside  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
regulations  which  would  subject  individ- 
uals to  conviction  by  fine  or  by  imprison- 
ment if  they  were  violated. 

That  principle  has  been  violated  here. 
Not  only  has  that  principle  been  vio- 
lated, but  note  also  that  the  Comptroller 
General  was  not  Included  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  One  section 
of  that  act  has  to  do  with  rulemaking. 
It  provides  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  rulemaking. 
In  this  Instance,  because  the  Comptroller 
General   Is   outside   the   Administrative 
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Procedure  Act  he  would  not  be  required 
to  invite  the  public  to  participate  in  rule- 
making. Second,  the  Administrative 
procedure  Act  deals  with  review  by  the 
courts.  It  is  important  that  these  points 
be  considered  and  that  Congress  consider 

them.  „, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  act  as  written 
does  not  make  the  Comptroller  General 
an  enforcer.  It  makes  him  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  act.  Any  criminal  prose- 
cution made  under  the  act  would  have  to 
be  taken  through  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  would  receive  its  report 
from  the  Comptroller  General.  I  wish 
to  make  that  point  for  the  legislative 

history. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  Important  to 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yet  the  Comptroller 
General  is  going  to  formulate  the  rules 
and  regulations.  There  would  be  no  ap- 
peal from  them  to  the  courts  under  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator 
misses  the  point.  Only  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  finds  a  complaint  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  who  is  the 
administrator  of  the  act,  to  be  merito- 
rious, can  any  prosecution  take  place. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  is  the  en- 
forcer of  the  provisions,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  aU  possible  restraints 
of  law  that  obtain  in  the  enforcement  of 
any  law.  In  other  words,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  is  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Congress,  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  cannot  bring 
charges.  He  must  depend  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  take  any  action 
brought. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  gets  the  point  clearly  anf^  com- 
pletely. The  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  to  do  with  enforcement 
of  the  regulation.  The  point  I  make 
relates  to  the  formulation  of  the  reg- 
ulation. There  the  Comptroller  General 
is  not  subject  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

The  bill  last  year  did  not  have  the 
words  describing  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  an  agent  of  Congress.  That  lan- 
guage expressly  takes  him  out  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  I  have  been 
Informed,  and  I  believe  that  qualifying 
language  removing  him  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  was  not  in  the 
bill  as  originally  reported. 

We  should  determine  what  the  At- 
torney General  thinks,  what  the  bar  as- 
sociations think,  and  what  Congress 
thinks  about  this. 

This  phase  deserves  a  hard  look  and 
serious  study  with  a  view  of  improve- 
ment. 

Constitutional  implications  and  diffi- 
culties pervade  this  subject  deeply  and 
substantially. 

To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  Lobbying  Act  as  constitutional.  But 
this  was  done  at  a  terrific  price.    Some 


language  of  the  act  was  deleted  and  other 
language  inserted.  The  Court  struck  out 
entirely  as  not  covered  by  the  act  several 
types  of  "lobbying"  which  are  expressly 
contained  in  the  act.  It  struck  out  only 
a  part  of  activities  in  other  types  of 
"lobbying"  as  under  the  act. 

The  end  result  was  very  disappointing. 
First  of  all,  in  the  language  of  Justice 
Jackson,  who  dissented: 

The  clearest  feature  of  the  Court's  decision 
Is  that  It  leaves  the  country  under  an  Act 
which  is  not  much  like  any  Act  passed  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  the  size  of 
It.  Serious  questions,  constitutional  in 
nature,  enter  into  this  matter.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  press. 
Their  ramifications  pervade  the  act. 
The  Harriss  case  gives  us  little  guidance 
on  this  point.  One  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Justice  Jackson  was: 

I  think  we  should  point  out  the  defects 
and  limitations  which  condemn  this  Act  so 
clearly  that  the  court  cannot  sustain  it  as 
written,  and  leave  Its  rewriting  to  Congress. 
After  all.  It  Is  Congress  that  should  know 
from  experience  both  the  good  in  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  evils  of  professional 
lobbying. 

Second,  the  act  was  in  reality  rendered 
Ineffective  and  unenforceable.  It  was 
shorn  of  much  intended  coverage. 

In  its  20  years  of  existence  not  a  single 
conviction  was  obtained  under  it  in  a 
contested  case. 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  title  V  is  all  but  silent 
on  constitutional  considerations. 

The  only  reference  which  it  does  make 
to  constitutionality  is  an  erroneous  one. 
In  seeking  to  justify  its  repeal  of  section 
310ibi  of  the  present  act,  the  report  de- 
clares that  this  subsection  "has  already 
been  nullified  by  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  found  it  unconstitutional; 
and  thus  its  repeal  is  technical  only." 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  only  case  the 
Supreme  Court  spoke  upon  the  point  was 
the  Harriss  case.  It  did  so  in  these  words 
at  page  647  of  the  opinion: 

This  section,  tlie  appellees  argue  is  a  pat- 
ent violation  of  the  First  Amendment  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
to  petition  the  government. 

We  find  It  unnecessary  to  pass  on  this 
contention. 

And  the  Court  did  not  pass  on  it. 

The  Senate  would  do  well  to  pay  heed 
to  the  admonition  of  Justice  Jackson: 

However,  to  reach  the  real  evils  of  lobby- 
ing without  cutting  Into  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
task  for  which  the  Court's  action  today  gives 
little  guidance.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the 
Act  as  construed  does  not  permit  applica- 
tions which  would  abridge  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, for  which  clear,  safe  and  workable  chan- 
nels must  be  malntali;ed.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  the  defects  and  limitations  which 
condemn  this  Act  so  clearly  that  the  Court 
cannot  sustain  it  as  written,  and  leave  its 
rewriting  to  Congress.  After  all.  It  is  Con- 
gress that  should  know  from  experience  both 
the  good  in  the  right  of  petition  and  the 
evils  of  professional  lobbying. 

The  Harriss  case  gave  little  guidance. 
It  could  not  sustain  the  act  as  written. 
It  proceeded  to  rewrite  it.  disregarding 
vast  portions  of  the  original  text ;  and  al- 


most totally  rejecting  the  Government's 
theories  and  concept  of  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Now  comes  title  V— It  seeks  to  impose 
upon  the  wreckage  of  the  Lobbying  Act 
some  changes  which  do  not  reach  the 
core  of  the  problem  but  which  do  add  to 
the  confusion  and  ambiguities,  instead 
of  reducing  them. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  Senate  would 
act  responsibly  and  wisely  in  deferring 
action  on  the  subject  of  amendment  till 
arrival  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. Suitable  committee  referral  and 
processing  would  be  most  necessary  to 
prepare  the  revision  of  the  act  for  action 
bv  this  body  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared,  and 
include  in  my  statement  an  analysis  and 
commentary  on  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Harriss.  347  U.S.  612,  which  was  de- 
cided in  1953. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  v.  Harriss 
The  1946  Act  was  held  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  m  the  case  of  United 
States  vs.  Harflss.  347  U.S.  612  (1«53) 
However,  the  grounds  lor  the  decision  were 
labored  and  somewhat  strained  It  was  a  5 
to  3  decision,  one  Justice  not  participating. 
Dissent  was  vigorous.  Justice  Douglas  In 
his  dissent  commented  on  the  view  adopted 
by  the  Court: 

"The  difficulty  Is  that  the  Act  has  to  be 
rewTltten  and  words  actually  added  and  sub- 
tracted to  produce  that  result" 

In  his  dissent,  Justice  Jackson  stated  on 
this  point: 

".I  recall  few  cases  in  which  the  Court 
has  gone  so  far  In  rewriting  an  Act" 

And  in  the  closing  sentence  of  that  dissent 
Is   the  following: 

•'  .  .  I  think  we  should  point  out  the  de- 
fects and  limitations  which  condemn  this 
Act  so  clearly  that  the  Court  cannot  sustain 
It  as  written,  and  leave  Its  rewriting  to  Con- 
gress. After  all,  It  Is  Congress  that  should 
know  from  experience  both  the  good  in  the 
right  of  petition  and  the  evils  of  profes- 
sional   lobbving." 

To  reach  the  real  evils  of  lobbying  without 
cuttins  into  real  and  substantia!  constitu- 
tional rights  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  task; 
and  one  which  was  not  executed  very  satls- 
factorllv  In  the  law's  present  form. 

Congress  should  address  itself  to  a  rewTlt- 
ing.  But  it  should  await  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations before  doing  so. 

Upon  receiving  them,  reference  should  be 
made  to  a  regular  committee  processing  and 
consideration  in  due  course  by  the  Congress 
The  appellees  in  the  Harriss  case  were 
charged  by  information  with  violation  of  the 
Lobbying  Act.  One  of  the  defenses  asserted 
was  that  the  Act  Is  so  vague  and  Indefinite 
as  to  be  unconstitutional  It  was  argued 
that  this  statute  either  forbids  or  requires 
the  doing  of  an  act  In  terms  so  vague  that 
men  of  common  Intelligence  must  necessar- 
ily guess  at  Its  meaning  and  differ  as  to  its 
application.  No  one  may  be  required  to  at 
peril  of  life,  liberty  or  property  to  speculate 
as  to  the  meaning  of  penal  statutes.  All  are 
entitled  to  be  clearly  Informed  as  to  what 
the  State  commands  or  forbids  If  It  Is  so 
vague,  then  it  fails  to  meet  the  standards 
required  bv  due  process  of  law- 
It  was  contended  that  the  Act  plainly  ap- 
plies ( 1 )  to  persons  who  pay  others  to  pre- 
sent views  to  Congress  either  In  committee 
hearings  or  bv  letters  or  communications  to 
Congress  or  Congressmen,  and  (2i  to  persons 
who  spend  money  to  induce  others  tc  com- 
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municate    with    Congress.      Justice    Douglas 
In  his  dissent  (at  page  629)  wrote: 

"The  Court  adopts  that  view,  with  one 
minor  limitation  which  the  Court  places  on 
the  Act — that  only  persons  who  solicit,  col- 
lect or  receive  money  are  Included.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  the  Act  has  to  be  rewritten 
and  words  actually  added  and  subtracted  to 
produce  that  result  " 

Justice  Dniglas  then  pointed  out  that  Sec- 
tion 307  makes  the  Act  applicable  to  anyone 
who  "directly  or  indirectly"  solicits,  collects 
or  receives  contributions  "to  be  used  princi- 
pally to  aid,  or  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  person  is  to  aid"  in  either  (1)  the 
"passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation"  by  Con- 
gress, or  (2)  "to  Influence  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion" bv  Congress 

Thereupon  the  Justice  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain how  the  Court  disregarded  large 
portions  of  the  scope  of  the  language  of  the 
statute,  obviously  holding  them  to  be  beyond 
constitutional  limits,  how  the  Supreme 
Court  deleted  certain  words  from  Its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act,  and  inserted  other 
words. 

Section  302(e)  of  the  Act  contains  an  all 
Inclusive  definition  of  "legislation",  Justice 
Douglas  pointed  out.  It  means,  "bills,  reso- 
lutions, amendments,  nominations  and  other 
matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House 
of  Cont^ress.  and  Includes  any  other  matter 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either 
House  Hence,  when  certain  activities  for 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  are  dealt 
with  In  the  Act.  such  reference  would  In- 
clude not  only  pending  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  any  matter  within  the  legitimate 
domain   of  ConKress 

But  as  Justice  Douglas  pointed  out,  the 
Court  drew  the  line  between  "direct  com- 
munication with  Congress"  and  all  other 
activities  pertainuig  to  the  legitimate  do- 
main of  Congress,  but  In  which  pressures 
might  be  brought  upcr.  it,  nevertheless.  Yet 
the  Act  Is  as  much  concerned  with  one  as 
With  the  other. 

Then  the  Justice  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  influencing  "directly  or  in- 
directly" the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  such 
measure  in  Congress.  He  wrote  as  follows, 
starting  at  page  630: 

"What  contributions  might  be  used  'prin- 
cipally to  aid'  In  Influencing  'directly  or 
indirectly,  the  passage  or  defeat'  of  any  such 
measure  by  Congress?  When  Is  one  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  'passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation''' 

"( 1 }  One  who  addresses  a  trade  union  for 
repeal  of  a  labor  law  certainly  hopes  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 

"  ( 2 )  So  does  a  manufacturers'  association 
which  runs  ads  In  newspapers  for  a  sales 
tax. 

■■i3i  So  does  a  farm  group  which  under- 
takes to  raise  money  for  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  in  new*)apers.  maga- 
zines, and  on  radio  and  television,  showing 
the  need  for  revision  of  our  attitude  on 
world  trade. 

"(4)  So  does  a  group  of  oil  companies 
which  puts  agents  in  the  Nation's  capital  to 
sound  the  alarm  at  hostile  legislation,  to 
exert  influence  on  Congressmen  to  defeat 
It,  to  work  on  the  Hill  for  the  passage  of 
laws  favorable  to  the  oil  Interests. 

"(5)  So  does  a  business,  labor,  farm,  reli- 
gious, social,  racial,  or  other  group  which 
raises  money  to  contact  people  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  write  their  Congressman 
to  get  a  law  repealed  or  modified,  to  get  a 
proposed  law  passed,  or  themselves  to  pro- 
pose a  law 

"Are  all  of  these  activities  covered  by  the 
Act?  If  one  Is  Included  why  are  not  the 
others?  The  Court  apparently  excludes  the 
kind  of  activities  listed  in  categories  ( 1 ) , 
(2).  and  (3)  and  Includes  part  of  the  activi- 
ties In  (4)  and  ( 5 1  — those  which  entail  con- 
tacts with  the  Congress. 

"There    Is.     however,     difficulty    In     that 


course,  a  difficulty  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
Insuperable  I  find  no  warrant  in  the  Act 
for  drawing  the  line,  as  the  Court  does,  be- 
tween 'direct  communication  with  Congress' 
and  other  pressures  on  Congress.  The  Act  is 
as  much  concerned  with  one  as  with  the 
other. 

"The  words  'direct  communication  with 
Congress'  are  not  in  the  Act  Congress  was 
concerned  with  the  raising  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  passasie  or  defeat  of  legislation,  what- 
ever tactics  were  used.  But  the  Court  not 
only  strikes  out  one  whole  group  of  activi- 
ties—to  influence  'indirectly'— but  substi- 
tutes a  new  concept  for  the  remaining 
group  to  influence  'directly.'  To  Influence 
'directly'  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
includes  any  number  of  methods — for  ex- 
ample, nationwide  radio,  television  or  ad- 
vertising programs  promoting  a  particular 
meisure.  as  well  as  the  'buttonholing'  of 
Congressmen.  To  include  the  latter  while 
excluding  the  former  is  to  rewrite  the  Act. 

"This  1.=!  not  a  case  where  one  or  more 
distinct  types  of  'lobbying'  are  specifically 
proscribed  and  another  and  dlflferent  group 
defined  in  such  loose,  broad  terms  as  to 
make  its  definition  vague  and  uncertain. 
Here  if  we  give  the  words  of  the  Act  their 
ordinary  meaning,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
terminal  points  are.  Judging  from  the  words 
Congress  used,  one  type  of  activity  which 
I  have  enumer.ited  is  as  much  proscribed 
as   another" 

When  Congress  reaches  a  point  of  con- 
sidering amendments  to  a  statute  which 
falls  under  such  severe  criticism,  note 
should  be  made  thereof  and  appropriate 
action  engaged  in.  The  decision  In  the  Har- 
riss  c.ise  was  5  to  3  in  the  Supreme  Court 
One  Judge  did  not  participate.  It  shoi-Ud 
be  cle.ir  in  any  event,  however,  that  the 
reasoning  and  the  logic  of  what  Justice 
Douglas  spelled  out  should  receive  the 
earnest  attention  and  best  efforts  of  Con- 
gross  tow.ud  the  goal  of  attaining  a  mare 
satisf.ictorlly  written  law  which  prescribes 
certiiin  conduct  under  pain  of  severe  penal- 
ties by  way  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

nRST  AMI  NDMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Tlie  need  for  being  sp?c.fic  and  clear  in 
statute',  of  this  kind  becomes  especi.illy  np- 
parerit  when  we  reach  the  field  of  the  First 
Amendment.  It  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  .  .  .  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Justice  Douglas  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  Congress  can  require  one  to  register 
before  he  writes  an  article,  makes  a  speech, 
files  an  advertisement,  appears  on  radio  or 
television,  or  writes  a  letter  seeking  to  in- 
fluence existing,  pending  or  proposed  legis- 
lation; or  in  fact  any  matter  within  the 
legitimate  domain  of  Congress,  and  not 
pending  legislation  alone.  On  this  point, 
he   wrote: 

"That  would  pose  a  considerable  question 
under  the  First  Amendment,  as  Thomas  v 
Collins.  323  US.  516,  Indicates.  I  do  not 
mean  to  Intimate  that  Congress  Is  without 
power  to  require  disclosure  of  the  real  prin- 
cipals behind  those  who  come  to  Congress 
(or  get  others  to  do  so)  and  speak  as  though 
they  represent  the  public  Interest,  when  In 
fact  they  are  undisclosed  agents  of  special 
groups.  I  mention  the  First  Amendment  to 
emphasize  why  statutes  touching  this  field 
should  be  'narrowly  drawn  to  prevent  the 
supposed  evil'  (see  Cantxoell  v.  Connecticut, 
310  U.S.  296,  307)  and  not  be  cast  In  such 
vague  and  Indefinite  terms  as  to  cast  a  cloud 
on  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights.  Cf. 
Stromberg  v.  California,  283  U.S.  359,  369; 
Thornhill  v.  Alabama.  310  U.S.  88.  97-98; 
Winters  v.  New  York,  333  U.S.  507,  509;  Jo- 
seph Biirstyn,  Inc.  v,  Wilson,  343  U.S.  495. 
504-505.  , 

"If  that  rule  were  relaxed.  If  Congress  could 
impose  registration  requirements  on  the  ex- 


ercise of  First  Amendment  rights,  saving  to 
the  courts  the  salvage  of  the  good  from  the 
bad,  and  meanwhile  causing  all  who  might 
possibly  be  covered  to  act  at  their  peril,  the 
law  would  In  practical  effect  be  a  deterrent 
to  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights 
The  Court  seeks  to  avoid  that  consequence 
by  construing  the  law  narrowly  as  applying 
only  to  those  who  are  paid  to  'buttonhole' 
Congressmen  or  who  collect  and  expend  mon- 
eys to  get  others  to  do  so.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  some  cases  to  read  a  statute 
with  the  gloss  a  court  has  placed  on  it  in 
order  to  save  It  from  the  charge  of  vague- 
ness. See  Fox  v.  Washington.  236  U.S.  273. 
277.  But  I  do  not  think  that  course  Is 
appropriate  here. 

"The  language  of  the  Act  is  so  broad  that 
one  who  writes  a  letter  or  makes  a  speech 
or  publishes  an  article  or  distributes  litera- 
ture or  does  many  of  the  other  things  with 
which  appellees  are  charged  has  no  fair 
notice  when  he  Is  close  to  the  prohibited 
line.  No  construction  we  give  it  today  will 
make  clear  retroactively  the  vague  stand- 
ards that  confronted  appellees  when  they  did 
the  acts  now  charged  against  them  as  crim- 
inal. Cf.  Pierce  v.  United  States.  314  U.S. 
306.  311.  Since  the  Act  touches  on  the 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights,  and  Is 
not  narrowly  drawn  to  meet  precise  evils,  lr< 
vagueness  has  some  of  the  evils  of  a  cor- 
tlnuous  and  effective  restraint." 

The  guarantees  provided  for  in  the  First 
Amendment  are  highly  prized  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. Again,  in  view  of  the  very  persuaslvr- 
fashion  in  which  Justice  Douglas  wrote,  It 
would  behoove  Congress  to  very  seriously 
and  earnestly  apply  its  own  talent  and  wis- 
dom to  the  Issue  of  constitutionality  of  the 
1946  Lobbying  Act.  The  responsibility  of 
construing  conititutionallty  of  any  of  its 
measures  belongs  as  totally  and  compelUngly 
to  the  Congress  as  It  does  to  the  Executive 
or  the  Judiciary,  It  is  submitted  that  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  If  it  did  not  recan- 
vass  this  field  now  that  it  is  getting  into 
the  subject  of  amending  and  revising  an 
Act  which  underwent  such  severe  stress  and 
strain  as  the  Lobbying  Act  of  1946. 

MORE    ON     VACfENE.SS 

Justice  Jackson  in  his  dis.-^rnt  observed 
that  the  clearest  fe.iture  of  the  Harnss 
case  was  that  it  began  with  an  Act  so  mis- 
chievously vague  that  the  Government 
charged  with  Its  enforcement  did  not  under- 
stand It.  because  some  of  the  Government's 
most  Important  assumptions  were  rejected 
by  the  Court's  Interpretation.  He  went  on 
to  observe,  at  page  63i3: 

"The  clearest  feature  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion Is  that  It  leaves  the  country  under  an 
Act  which  is  not  much  like  any  Act  passed 
by  Congress.  Of  course,  when  such  a  ques- 
tion Is  before  us.  It  is  easy  to  differ  as  to 
whether  it  Is  more  appropriate  to  strike  out 
or  to  strike  down.  But  I  recall  few  cases  in 
which  the  Court  has  gone  so  far  In  rewriting 
an  Act  " 

Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  that  Congress 
enacted  a  statute  to  reach  the  raising  and 
spending  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing Congressional  action  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  Court  entirely  deleted  "indi- 
rectly" and  narrowed  "directly"  to  mean  "di- 
rect Communication  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress." These  two  constructions  leave  the 
Act  touching  only  a  part  of  the  practices 
Congress  expressly  deemed  sinister  Then 
he  observed,  (page  635)  : 

"One  may  rely  on  today's  narrow  Inter- 
pretation only  at  his  peril,  for  some  later 
Court  may  expend  the  Act  to  Include  in 
accordance  with  Us  terms,  what  today  the 
Courw  excludes.  .  .  .  The  ex  post  facto  pro- 
vision of  our  Constitution  has  not  been  held 
to  protect  the  citizen  against  a  retroactive 
change  In  decisional  law.  but  It  does  against 
such  a  prejudicial  change  In  legislation.  As 
long  as  this  statute  stands  on  the  books,  its 
vagueness  will  be  a  contingent  threat  to  ac- 
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tivities  which  the  Court  today  rules  out.  the 
contingency  being  a  change  of  views  by  the 
court    as    "hereafter    constituted." 

It  should  seem  obvious  to  any  reasonable 
mind  that  It  Is  not  wise  to  leave  the  scope 
of  a  criminal  act  such  the  one  under  scru- 
tinv  close  to  impinging  on  the  right  of  peti- 
uon.  dependent  upon  Judicial  construction 
for  its  limitations. 

JUSTICE     J.ACKSON'S     ADVICE     TO     CONGRESS 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  dissent,  Jus- 
tice Jackson  concluded  that  to  reach  the 
evils  real  evils,  of  lobbying  without  cutting 
into  the  Constitutional  right  of  petition  is 

difficult  and  delicate  task  "for  which  the 
Court's  action  today  gives  little  guidance.  ' 
He  stated  a  doubt  whether  the  act  as  con- 
strued does  not  permit  applications  which 
would  abridge  the  right  of  petition  for  which 
clear  safe,  and  workable  channels  must  be 
maintained      His  dissent  concluded   as  fol- 

lows ' 

•I  think  we  should  point  out  the  defects 
and  Itmitations  which  condemn  this  Act  so 
clearly  that  the  Court  cannot  sustain  it  as 
written,  and  leave  its  rewriting  to  Congress. 
Mter  all.  It  Is  Congress  that  should  know 
from  experience  both  the  good  In  the  right 
of  petition  and  the  evils  of  professional 
lobbying." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
furnished  a  copy  of  my  statement  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
statement. 

By  way  of  summary,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  1946  Lobbying  Act  has  proven  to  be 
faulty  and  inadequate.  There  are  highly 
compelling  reasons  for  its  revision.  Not 
a  patchwork  treatment.  But  a  thor- 
ough, deliberate  revision.  One  which 
will  receive  analysis  and  comment  by 
law  enforcement  officials,  officials  who 
will  administer  the  new  law,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  will  be  called  upon 
by  their  clients  for  advice  as  to  what 
acts  and  conducts  are  prohibited,  those 
which  are  required,  and  of  those  which 
are  allowable.  Upon  introduction  of  such 
a  revision  there  should  be  such  hearings 
and  study  as  will  permit  the  congres- 
sional committees  to  make  an  intelligent 
and  durable  decision  as  to  the  final  con- 
tent. A  reporting  thereof  should  be  made 
to  Congress  for  its  enactment  with  such 
amendment  as  the  judgment  of  Congress 
will  call  for. 

Title  V  as  now  before  the  Senate  does 
not  consist  of  such  a  revision,  nor  was  it 
processed  as  here  described. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senate  should  defer 
further  action  on  amendment  of  the  1946 
Lobbying  Act  until  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, We  have  been  informed  that  this 
should  be  soon. 

Meantime,  title  V  should  be  deleted 
from  further  consideration  or  action  as 
a  part  of  S.  355. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  title  V  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967  amends  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  This 
act.  ■which  was  a  part  of  the  1946  reor- 
ganization bill,  was  the  first  comprehen- 
sive congressional  effort  to  provide  dis- 
closure requirements  for  individuals  and 
groups  representing  special  interests  in 
the  legislative  process. 

The  existence  of  lobbying  is  as  old  as 
our  Government  Itself.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  made  mention  of  It  In  the  Fed- 


eralist Papers.  As  early  as  1852.  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  re- 
strictions on  lobbyists.  A  Lobby  Regis- 
tration Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1928 — but  died  for  lack  of  action  in  the 
House.  Both  Houses  passed  lobby  laws 
in  1935  but  could  not  agree  in  conference. 
Legislation  was  passed  to  regulate  in- 
terest groups  in  the  public  utilities  and 
maritime  field.  But,  despite  this  long 
background,  virtually  all  lobby  registra- 
tion requirements  currently  in  effect  flow 
from  the  1946  Reorganization  Act. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  after  all  this  long 
history  of  trying  to  cope  with  lobbyists, 
we  only  seem  to  be  effective  in  coping 
with  them  when  Congress,  in  seeking  to 
reorganize  this  machinery,  determinedly 
feels  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  have  an 
honest  look  at  what  is  going  on  behind 
the  scene  in  this  risht  of  petition,  or 
lobbying  activities,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  it. 

Certainly,  the  act  has  not  been  com- 
pletely effective,  but  I  feel  that  it  can- 
not be  written  off  as  something  inconse- 
quential because  the  registration  under 
the  act  of  1946.  according  to  the  highly 
respected  Congressional  Quarterly  No. 
599,  in  1949  and  1950  expenditures  show- 
about  $10,303,000. 

Of  cour.se,  this  is  not  the  complete 
story.  It  is  not  as  effective  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it.  but  it  is  not  inconse- 
quential to  have  600  lobbyists  register 
and  report  the  amounts  of  funds  in  the 
performance  of  their  lobbying  activities. 
We  should  try  to  strengthen  the  bill  in 
the  lobbying  section.  I  would  prefer 
amendments  from  the  floor  rather  than 
an  effort  to  strike  from  the  bill  and  kill 
the  provisions  for  improvement  in  the 
lobbying  law. 

With  respect  to  having  this  section 
stricken  from  the  bill — and  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  call  it  what  we  will,  it  is 
a  motion  to  strike — we  do  not  know 
whether  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  ever  report  legislation  or  not.  The 
history  is  not  veriv  encouraging  because 
in  all  the  years  of  existence  of  this  Gov- 
ernment we  hrive  had  virtually  nothing 
to  regulate  lobbying  coming  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  other  com- 
mittees. The  Judiciary  Committee  to- 
day, even  though  it  is  under  different 
leadership,  does  not  and  will  not  be  able 
to  promise  that  we  will  correct  the  mat- 
ters that  urgently  require  attention. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  quarrel  with  the  objectives 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  seeks  in  the  regulation  of 
lobbying. 

My  question  is  this:  Has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  rendered  an  option  In 
writing  in  reference  to  title  V  of  this  pro- 
posed act? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  rendered  any  opinion; 
nor  have  w'e  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ask  them  for  a  decision  on  a  rule  that 
affects  the  operation  of  Congress  itself. 
I  have  no  better  authority  for  this 
statement  than  the  statement  made  by 
Justice  Jackson  in  the  Harriss  decision: 


After  all.  it  is  the  Congress  that  should 
kn:jw  from  experience  both  the  good  in  the 
writing  of  peace  petitions  and  the  evils  of 
professional  lobbying. 

The  best  experts  in  this  case  are  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  are  firmly 
aware  of  the  activities,  that  are  firmly 
concerned  with  the  activities,  that  thor- 
oughly know  about  it.  This  did  not 
originate  from  outside  of  Congress.  It 
originated  from  inside  Congress.  It 
originated  with  the  first  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
in  1946,  and  it  passed  strongly  in  both 
Houses. 

The  joint  committee  considered  this 
-subject  a  long  time — 12  men,  six  from 
each  body.  Of  course,  we  are  now  bring- 
ing it  before  the  men  who  know  the  most 
about  the  problem  now.  not  the  Justice 
Department,  but  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

\Vc  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
what  goes  on  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  is  our 
jurisdiction,  and  our  right  to  protect  or 
at  least  to  identify  the  sources  of  money 
and  the  forces  of  men  trying,  for  pecu- 
niary reasons — which  they  have  a  partic- 
ular right  to  do — to  pursue  the  influenc- 
ing of  legislation.  We  feel  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  know  who  these  forces 
ai-e.  We  also  feel  that  the  public,  as  the 
boss  of  Congress,  has  the  right  to  know 
what  is  being  spent  in  the  many  efforts 
being  made  to  influence  legislation.  That 
is  all  this  act  provides;  namely,  to  re- 
quire registration  of  the  men  and  the 
money  which  is  being  spent  in  the  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  passage  or  ad- 
vocacy of  certain  interests. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Who  will  enforce  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  enforcement 
will  be  by  the  Justice  Department.  And 
the  supervision  and  administration  will 
be  by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
Comptroller  General  acts  as  the  agent  of 
Congress,  to  receive  these  reports  so  that 
they  will  be  meaningful  in  disclosing  in- 
formation to  Congress  about  the  men 
and  the  money  involved  in  this  practice. 

Instead  of  having  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as 
before,  as  agents  of  Congress,  -we  specify 
the  Comptroller  General  because  we  feel 
that  he  has  the  facilities  and  the  ac- 
coimting  experience  to  prepare  meaning- 
ful reports  which  can  be  condensed  and 
will  be  easy  to  file. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Comptroller 
General  is  given  certain  powers  to  pre- 
scribe the  kind  and  the  format  of  regis- 
tration. This  has  been  one  of  the  ways  In 
which  the  act  has  been  evaded.  If  the 
Senator  has  inspected  the  lists  avail- 
able— and  they  cover  the  -whole  water- 
front— he  will  note  that  nothing  is  given 
us,  nothing  is  clear  as  to  the  accounting 
procedures  concerning  how-  the  money 
w-as  spent.  One  of  the  largest  lobbying 
organizations — perhaps  the  largest  In  the 
country — says,  "We  just  do  not  know 
how  to  file  our  statements.  Here  are  all 
of  them — here  are  all  the  records  for  the 
50  States."     It  is  hard  to  break  down. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  for  a  regular 
form  for  the  filing  of  these  expenses. 
That  Is  all  it  amoimts  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  point  out  again, 
that  there  is  no  quarrel  with  a  good  law 
dealing  with  this  subject,  but  in  light  of 
the  long  list  of  difficulties  which  the  Jus- 
tice Etepartment  has  had  in  court  in  en- 
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forcing  existing  law,  I,  as  one  Senator, 
would  have  been  helped  had  they  been 
called  upon  to  express  their  view  on  what 
Is  being  attempted  here  to  improve  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  do  not  have  to 
rely  solely  upon  the  Justice  Department. 
We  know.  We  know  because  we  have  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  matter. 
We  know  the  limitations  by  what  the 
Court  has  said.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  in  perfecting  the 
amendment  ■' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  states  that  all  this  does  is  re- 
quire the  registration  of  lobbyists  so  that 
they  will  tell  where  they  get  their  money 
and  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  that  will  be  true,  because  there  is 
no  one  in  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
can  vouch  for  that  construction. 
Whether  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  has  not  been  tested  in  hear- 
ings or  otherwise. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  expressed  the  idea  that  the  present 
act  is  not  good  enough,  that  it  must  be 
tightened.  He  has  instructed  his  At- 
torney General  to  write  a  revision,  a  re- 
vision wider  in  scope  than  is  contained 
in  title  5  of  the  pending  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  pretty  well  disposes  of  the  idea 
we  can  rely  with  blind  confidence  upon 
the  alleged  adequacies  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  title  5. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  committee  have  been 
in  cold  type  and  in  broad  circulation 
since  last  summer,  sometime  before  the 
President  determined  that  revisions  to 
the  1946  act  were  needed.  The  Senator 
may  have  better  information  than  I  on 
what  the  Justice  Department  is  going  to 
propose,  but  I  say  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
police  our  own  "shop."  to  get  the  infoma- 
tlon.  and  not  pass  the  buck  downtown. 

The  President  is  not  supposed  to  run 
the  Senate,  and  no  one  believes  that  more 
strongly  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  or  his  col- 
league [Mr.  Curtis]  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle;  so  it  does  not  register  as  a  valid 
argument  with  me  that  we  should  wait 
until  the  President  sends  legislation  up 

to  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
he  says  that  title  V  is  simply  a  rule  gov- 
erning our  own  affairs,  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully differ  with  my  colleague.  It 
is  a  subject  that  the  public  is  deeply  in- 
terested in,  just  as  they  are  interested  in 
statutes  intended  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  the  judiciary,  or  in  the  ex- 
ecutive or  in  any  other  place.  After  all. 
it  will  not  be  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  go  to  jail  for  violation  of  this  act.  it 
will  be  a  member  of  the  public.  This  is 
an  act  pertaining  to  those  who  want  to 
take  advantage  of  their  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the 
right  to  petition.  They  have  the  right  to 
know  what  is  the  rule  which  they  must 
follow,  so  that  they  will  know  when  they 
are  within  the  law  and  when  they  are 
not.    The  amendments  in  title  V  do  not 


meet    the    ordinary    requirements   of    a 
criminal  statute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
I  stated  clearly  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  require  a  disclosure  regard- 
ing efforts  to  influence  legislation,  and 
then  to  make  this  material  public  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  our  responsibility.  This  is  the 
whole  thrust  of  title  V. 

As  I  know  the  Senator  realizes,  upon 
reading  what  the  policy  of  disclosure 
shall  be,  of  what  goes  on  in  the  influ- 
encing of  legislation,  as  to  who  and  how 
much  is  being  .spent.  Congress  is  the 
proper  source  to  provide  the  information 
so  that  the  great  newspapers  and  other 
publications  can  make  it  available  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  hide,  but  to 
disclose.  There  is  no  requirement  in  our 
bill  to  restrict  or  confine  the  activities  of 
people  who  are  properly  employed  to 
legitimately  petition  the  Congress.  We 
require  only  that  they  state  who  employs 
whom  and  how  much  they  are  spending 
and  for  what  cause  they  are  lobbying. 
This  is  a  very  cheap  price  to  pay  in  a 
great  democracy  in  return  for  the  right 
of  people,  under  the  right  of  petition,  at 
all  times  to  talk  to  Members  of  Congress, 
to  chairmen  of  committees,  to  members 
of  the  staffs,  and  others.  But  we  do 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  these  disclosures. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  executive  department  to 
prod  us  into  doing  it. 

The  act  of  1946,  which  has  been  in 
effect  over  20  years,  has  been  of  some 
help.  Granted  that  the  court  has  in- 
validated part  of  it.  It  has  helped.  I 
think  we  should  now  correct  the  defects 
in  the  act.  The  amendment  which  we 
are  considering  will  destroy  the  pro- 
visions intended  to  correct  the  known 
fallacies  or  defects  in  the  act.  We  are 
not  trying  to  bring  about  a  new  act.  We 
are  trying  to  bring  about  a  correction, 
which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  few  moments, 
in  order  to  •ftiake  the  act  effective,  as  I 
know  all  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee want,  and  as  I  know  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  want. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  using  some  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  as  simple  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  it  is; 
namely,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
construed  it  and  everybody  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  situation  is  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  patch  it  here  and  there. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
Douglas  discussed  five  situations.  The 
act  of  1946  covered  influence,  direct  or 
indirect.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  knocked 
out  indirect  influence  and  construed 
direct  influence  of  Congress  to  mean 
confrontation,  face  to  face,  between  a 
lobbyist  and  a  Member  of  Congress.  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  the  Justice  asked 
when  it  should  be  considered  that  one  Is 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation 
In  regard  to  these  situations: 

(1)  One  who  addresses  a  trade  union  for 
repeal  of  a  labor  law  certainly  hopea  to  in- 
fluence legislation. 


(2)  So  does  a  manufacturers'  association 
which  runs  ads  In  newspapers  for  a  sales 
tax. 

( 3 )  So  does  a  f;irm  group  which  undertilcea 
to  raise  money  for  an  educational  progr.im  to 
be  conducted  in  newspapers,  tnagazlnes.  and 
on  radio  and  television,  showing  the  need  for 
revision  of  our  attitude  on  world  trade. 

(4)  So  does  a  group  of  o.l  companies  which 
puts  agents  In  the  Nation's  capital  to  sound 
the  alarm  at  h.istile  lejlslation.  to  ex'-rt  in- 
fluence on  Congressmen  to  defeat  it.  to  work 
on  the  Hill  for  the  p.assage  of  laws  favorable 
to  the  oil  Interests 

(5)  So  does  a  business,  labor,  farm,  re- 
ligious, social,  racial,  or  other  group  wiilch 
raises  money  to  contact  people  with  the  re- 
quest th.it  they  write  their  Congres.'^m m  to 
get  a  law  repealed  or  modified,  to  get  a  pro- 
posed law  passed,  or  themselves  to  propose  a 
law. 

I  have  read  those  words  fnm  hi.s  decl- 
sijn  verbatim.  Ju.'-t  ce  D  u-;!ps  also 
said: 

Are  all  of  these  activities  covered  by  the 
Act?  If  one  is  Included  why  are  not  the 
others?  The  Court  apparently  excludes  the 
kind  of  activities  listed  in  categories  (1). 
(2),  and  (3)  and  Includes  part  of  the  activi- 
ties in  (4)  and  (5)— those  which  entail  con- 
tacts with  the  Congress. 

With  that  statement,  can  it  be  said 
that  everybody  knows  its  meanint;.  and 
that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  register?  If 
the  act  liad  been  tested  in  hearings  so  as 
to  know  how  it  was  going  to  work — which 
had  not  been  done  in  1946  or  in  1966— 
we  would  have  found  many  defects.  The 
language  of  Justice  Douglas  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  is  pretty  conclusive  on 
that  point. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
dehghted  that  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka has  raised  this  point,  as  it  is  a  very 
important   point  which   the   bill  recog- 
nizes.   We  accept  the  fact  that  in  Har- 
ris decision  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
direct  lobbying  was  covered  under  the 
act.    We  are  not  trying  to  overturn  that 
decision.    There  is  no  question  that  some 
acts  or  circumstances  of  indirect  lobby- 
ing by  certain  persons  or  groups  is  not 
included   in   this   act.     That    is  crystal 
clear.     But   there   are   other   problems. 
We  proceeded  on  the  Idea  of  "principal." 
That  seemed  to  be  good  language  when 
Bob  LaPollette  wrote  it  into  the  1946 
act.    Now,  under  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, "principal"  would  require  that  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  activities  of  a  man 
or  organization  be  concerned  with  lobby- 
ing.   We  know  that  lobbying  is  not  the 
principal    activity    of    many    lobbyists. 
They  do  not  devote  most  of  their  efforts 
toward  it.     For  that  reason  we  have.  I 
think  wisely,  modified  the  langua;'e  to 
read  "substantial,"  rather  than  "princi- 
pal."    This  is  the  concept  utilized  with 
relation  to  tax  cases  and  as  applied  to 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

It  is  high  time  we  have  an  act  that  Is 
subject  to  normal,  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion, and  I  suspect  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  the  bill  is  passed,  will  fur- 
ther Interpret  the  language  to  some  de- 
gree, when  cases  reach  it.  as  they  un- 
doubtedly will. 

Three  Important  Improvements  are 
provided.  The  last  relates  to  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

One  of  the  great  failures  of  the  previ- 
ous acts  was  that  while  Congress  passed 
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an  act  providing  for  reporting,  it  estab- 
lished no  guidelines  as  to  the  form  in 
which  such  activities  should  be  reported. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  rather  standardized 
form  would  be  beneficial  to  the  lobbyist, 
as  to  what  information  we  feel  is  essen- 
tial concerning  amounts  of 'money  or 
costs  of  services  in  the  interest  of  pieces 
of  legislation.  If  we  are  going  to  do  what 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  wants  to  have 
done;  namely,  to  tell  the  public  what 
firms  or  persons  are  engaged  in  lobbying 
activities,  to  do  those  things  that  we 
would  like  to  have  done,  we  would  prefer 
to  have  the  reporting  in  such  form  that 
the  amounts  can  be  totaled  and  the 
people  can  know  the  amoimts  being 
spent. 

For  those  reasons,  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect three  defects  in  the  law  which  we 
have  found  make  the  act  ineffective. 

When  the  test  of  the  act  began  in  the 
lower  courts,  registrations  fell  from  a 
high  of  600  to  below  384.  The  amounts 
reported  to  be  spent  fell  from  a  report- 
ing of  $10  million  to  $4  million. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  less  lobbying 
Is  going  on  now  than  previously,  that 
there  is  a  smaller  number  of  lobbyists, 
that  less  money  is  being  spent  now  than 
in  1949,  when  the  first  test  of  the  act  of 
1946  began?  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  believe  that.  That  is  why  we  are 
proposing  these  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  41  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  After  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  was  organized  in  March  1965 
we  announced  hearings  to  take  testi- 
mony on  proposals  for  congressional  re- 
organization, Including  modifications  to 
the  1946  act. 

We  had  testimony  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  the 
only  private  publication  which  has  sys- 
tematically reviewed  and  publicized 
lobby  registrations  since  1946.  He 
strongly  urged  strengthening  of  the  1946 
act,  more  effective  administration  and 
enforcement,  and  wider  public  dissemi- 
nation of  registration  information.  Ref- 
erences to  this  testimony  appeared  in  the 
joint  committee's  interim  reports  of  July 
8,  1965,  and  January  19,  1966. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  joint 
committee  also  had  available  the  various 
studies  of  the  Lobby  Regulation  Act 
which  had  been  conducted  since  1946. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments— now  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee — in  1948.  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  in  those  hear- 
ings. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activities  conducted  a  major 
study  in  1951  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Prank  Buchanan,  of 
Pemisylvanla.    The  Buchanan  commit- 


tee had  some  10  separate  volumes  of 
hearings  and  issued  12  reports  and  pro- 
posed legislation  during  their  delibera- 
tions. 

In  1956.  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
conducted  hearings  before  the  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, accummulated  information  from 
over  200  registered  lobbyists,  and  pro- 
posed remedial  legislation. 

The  following  year.  Senator  John 
McClellan  chaired  a  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Political  Activities.  Lobby- 
ing, and  Campaign  Contributions.  This 
eight-member,  bipartisan  committee  in- 
cluded such  distinguished  present  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  as  Senator  Albert  Gore 
and  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  and 
equally  eminent  former  Members  as  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater.  Senator  Edward 
J.  Thye.  and  Senator  William  A.  I>urtell. 
The  McClellan  committee  took  testi- 
mony from  146  witnesses  and  issued  a 
final  report  proposing  sweeping  reforms 
in  the  1946  lobbying  law. 

In  1965.  the  Senate  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  reported  an  orig- 
inal bill  modifying  the  1946  act  to  pro- 
vide for  administration  of  the  lobby 
registration  law  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

In  addition  to  these  congressiorial 
studies,  the  committee  had  available  to 
it  the  leading  Supreme  Court  decision 
interpreting  the  1946  act.  United  States 
against  Harriss.  the  studies  of  this  legis- 
lation prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  the  multitude  of  articles  written  by 
lawyers  and  political  scientists  analyzing 
the  weaknesses  of  the  act  and  recom- 
mending various  modifications. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  set  forth  this 
background  at  some  length  so  that  the 
Senate  will  realize  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  committee  as  contained 
in  S.  355  were  carefully  studied  with 
proper  foundation.  Indeed,  an  analysis 
of  our  proposed  amendments  indicates 
that  they  follow  the  consensus  reached 
by  critics  of  the  act  over  the  past  21 
years.  Let  me  add  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee's report,  including  these  pro- 
posals, was  published  on  July  28,  1966, 
and  a  bill  with  the  provisions  identical 
to  those  contained  in  S.  355  was  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  last  session.  So  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
argue  that  this  matter  requires  addi- 
tional consideration  before  Congress  can 
be  prepared  to  act. 

Before  discussing  the  act's  shortcom- 
ings and  the  proposed  improvements 
contained  in  title  V  of  this  bill,  let  me 
outline  briefly  what  the  Lobby  Registra- 
tion Act  does  not  do : 

It  does  not  prohibit,  limit,  or  penalize 
lobbying  activities  in  any  way.  Those 
who  seek  to  influence  legislation  are  lim- 
ited in  the  scope  of  their  activities  only 
by  the  general  criminal  statutes.  The 
Lobby  Act  simply  requires  registration 
to  identify  their  interest. 

It  casts  no  stigma  on  private  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  play  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  legislative  process.  Its 
disclosure  requirements  are  far  less 
arduous  than  those  required  of  public 
companies  by   the  Securities   and  Ex- 


change Commission  and  such  registra- 
tion carries  no  implication  of  past  or 
potential  wrongdoing. 

It  does  not  affect  the  constitutiorml 
right  of  petition — or  even  require  the 
registration — of  those  who  spend  their 
own  funds  for  lobbying  purposes.  The 
act  applies  only  to  those  who  solicit  or 
receive  the  futids  of  others 

It  does  not — as  construed  by  the  Har- 
riss decision — cover  many  activities 
clearly  designed  to  influence  legislation 
unless  those  activities  involve  "direct 
communications  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress" through  personal  contact  or  in- 
spiring such  communications  by  others. 
In  other  words,  the  scope  of  the  act  is 
limited  and  does  not  include  much 
grassroot  lobbying  which  may  build 
public  sentiment  for  or  against  legisla- 
tion and  have  great  impact  on  the  even- 
tual legislative  result. 

It  does  not  apply  to  those  who  appear 
before  congressional  committees  or  as- 
sist others  in  the  preparation  of  testi- 
mony. 

It  does  not  include  newspapers  or  pe- 
riodicals which  editorialize  or  carry  ad- 
vertisements calculated  to  influence 
legislation. 

But  the  act  does  have  an  Important 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  best  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Harriss  case; 
Present-day  legislative  complexities  are 
such  that  Iridlvidual  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  be  expected  to  explore  the  myriad 
pressures  to  which  they  are  regularly  sub- 
jected. Yet  full  realization  of  the  American 
Ideal  of  government  by  elected  representa- 
tives depends  to  no  small  extent  on  their 
ability  to  properly  evaluate  such  pressures. 
Otherwise,  the  voice  of  the  people  may  all 
too  easily  be  drowned  out  by  the  voice  of 
special-Interest  groups  seeking  favored  treat- 
ment while  masquerading  as  proponents  of 
the  public  weal.  This  is  the  evil  which  the 
Lobbying  Act  was  designed  to  help  prevent. 
Toward  that  end.  Congress  has  not  sought 
to  prohibit  these  pressures.  It  has  merely 
provided  for  a  modicum  of  Information  from 
those  who  for  hire  attempt  to  influence  legis- 
lation or  who  collect  or  spend  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

The  act  has  been  criticized  from  its 
Inception  as  failing  to  meet  its  intended 
ends.  The  1948  Government  Operations 
hearings  sounded  a  warning  note 
although  no  specific  changes  were  rec- 
ommended. The  1951  Buchanan  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  act  was  dis- 
closing only  a  small  fraction  of  actual 
lobbying  expenditures  and  should  be 
radically  modified .  The  1 954  Harriss  de- 
cision made  it  clear  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  construe  the  act  strictly 
with  the  result  that  many  individuals, 
and  groups  with  obvious  legislative  in- 
terests would  be  beyond  its  purview.  The 
Kennedy  proposals  in  1956  advocated  far 
more  sweeping  revisions  than  included  in 
S,  355.  The  McClellan  1957  study  sug- 
gested extending  the  act  to  grassroots 
lobbying,  and  the  sending  of  false  com- 
munications to  Members.  The  1965 
original  bill  from  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  echoed  the  Mc- 
Clellan proposal  that  GAO  administra- 
tion of  the  act  was  necessary. 

While  the  critics  have  been  many, 
there  Is  a  central  theme  underlying  the 
criticism.  In  fact,  there  is  little  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  major  problem  areas 
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and  surprising  unanimity  as  to  the  desir- 
able approach  in  their  solution.  The 
major  shortcomings  of  the  1946  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  group  for  which  registra- 
tion is  required  is  so  limited  that  many 
with  important  legislative  interests  do 
not  register.  The  1946  act  requires  reg- 
istration only  by  those  who  solicit,  collect, 
or  receive  money  or  other  consideration, 
•'to  be  used  principally  to  aid,  or  the 
principal  purpose  of  winch  person  is  to 
aid,"  the  influencing  of  legislation.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Harriss 
case  made  some  effort  to  hold  that  lobby- 
ing activities  need  not  be  the  sole  or  main 
purpose  of  the  registrant,  the  "principal 
purpose"  test  has  provided  a  convenient 
escape  hatch  for  those  with  both  legisla- 
tive and  nonlegislative  activities  who  pre- 
fer not  to  register,  and  I  think  the  sta- 
tistics I  gave  a  moment  ago  prove  that 
point.  Indeed,  many  groups  seem  to  in- 
terpret "the  principal  purpose"  as  a  ma- 
jority test — that  registration  is  not  re- 
quired unless  more  than  half  of  their 
activities  are  legislative  in  nature. 

Second,  the  definition  of  "lobbying"  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
limited  to  "direct  communication  with 
Members  of  Congress  on  pending  or  pro- 
posed Federal  legislation."  This  defini- 
tion does  not  include  many  grassroots 
activities  which  are  even  more  difficult 
to  identify  than  direct  contact,  and  which 
may  carry  an  equally  important  public 
opinion  impact.  Thus,  pamphleteering 
and  other  propagandizing  by  interest 
groups  to  gain  greater  public  response 
for  a  particular  economic  or  political 
philosophy  are  clearly  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  act.  Likewise,  the  act  does 
not  require  registration  of  expenditures 
for  national  advertising  which  may  result 
in  substantial  pressures  on  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Third,  such  regis- 
tration information  as  is  obtained  is  con- 
fusing because  each  registrant  is  the 
judge  of  the  amount  of  expenses  he  al- 
locates to  legislative  activities.  Thus, 
the  apparent  "bis  spender"  may  actually 
have  more  conscience  rather  than  more 
influence. 

Fourth,  the  act  is  poorly  administered 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  maxi- 
mum public  attention  and  availability  of 
information.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  designated  custodians  of  in- 
formation, have  neither  the  facilities  nor 
the  mandate  to  provide  tabulations 
geographically,  by  type  of  interest,  or 
for  specific  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage public  dissemination  of  the  reg- 
istration— a  result  never  intended  by  the 

We  proposed  that  the  Comptroller 
General  would  have  a  location  where 
these  various  reports,  when  made,  can  be 
examined  by  the  public  and  the  pres.s. 
and  not  put  away  in  some  congressional 
official's  office,  where  there  is  no  room 


for  the  public  or  the  press  to  work  or  to 
have  any  kind  of  knowledge  of  where  to 
find  these  papers. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  the  law  simply  is  not  enforced.  The 
Clerk  and  the  Secretary  are  not  and  can- 
not be  policing  officials  to  determine  if 
registrations  are  accurate  and  if  others 
are  evading  registration.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  while  cari-ying  prosecut- 
ing responsibility  for  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions, has  made  no  effort  to  police  regis- 
trations since  1952. 

This  lack  of  enforcement  obviously 
penalizes  the  conscientious  registrant 
and  rewards  the  individual  or  group  less 
candid  about  legislative  activities,  and 
is  doing  so  today,  because  many  of  the 
men  who  register  today  are  men  who 
may  not  be  engaged  principally  in  lob- 
bying activities,  but  who  feel  honor- 
bound  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
So  it  is  the  conscientious  who  are  being 
penalized,  and  if  we  do  not  correct  the 
act,  they  will  continue  to  be  penalized, 
while  those  who  are  willing  to  gamble 
that  they  can  continue  to  evade  the  act 
will  not  be  required  to  file  anything  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Corrmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  prepared  report  out  an  ef- 
fective registration  bill. 

The  McClellan  committee  succinctly 
set  forth  the  problem: 

Two  of  the  most  persistent  and  serious 
criticisms  of  the  1946  statute  are  that  (1) 
no  provisions  axe  made  for  administering 
the  act.  and  (2)  the  words  •'principal  pur- 
pose" have  been  interpreted  to  mean  main  or 
primary  purpose,  thus  negating  the  aims  of 
the  drafters.  Unless  corrective  action  is 
taken  with  respect  to  these  two  basic  de- 
fects, all  students  of  the  subject  agree  that 
no  effective  statute  is  possible. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  solutions  pro- 
vided by  title  V  of  S.  355. 

First,  section  307  of  the  act — the 
"principal  purpose"  test — would  be 
amended  to  require  registration  by  those 
soliciting  collecting,  or  receiving  money 
or  other  consideration  "a  substantial 
part  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  aid,  or  a 
substantial  purpose  of  which  person  is 
to  aid"  the  influencing  of  legislation.  In 
other  words,  the  threshold  of  the  act 
would  be  widened. 

Such  a  test  is  clearly  constitutional. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Harriss  case  leaves  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Court  intended 
the  principal  purpose  requirement  to 
create  such  a  glaring  loophole  in  the  law. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  addressed  himself 
to  this  question  in  the  following  lan- 
truage : 

There  remains  for  our  consideration  the 
meaning  of  "the  principal  purpose"  and  "to 
be  used  principally  to  aid."  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  indicates  that  the  term 
"principal"  was  adopted  merely  to  exclude 
from  the  scope  of  Sec.  307  those  contributions 
and  persons  having  only  an  "Incidental"  pur- 
pose of  influencing  legislation.  Conversely, 
the  "principal  purpose"  requirement  does  not 
exclude  a  contribution  which  In  substantial 
part  Is  to  be  used  to  Influence  legislation 
through  direct  communication  with  Congress 
or  a  person  whose  activities  In  substantial 
part  are  directed  to  Influencing  legislation 
through  direct  communication  with  Con- 
gress. If  it  were  otherwise — if  an  organiza- 
tion, for  example,  were  exempted  because 
lobbying  was  only  one  of  its  main  activities — 


the  Act  would  in  large  measure  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  exhortation  against  abuse  of  the 
legislative  process.  In  construing  the  Act 
narrowly  to  avoid  constitutional  doubts,  we 
must  also  avoid  a  construction  that  would 
seriously  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act 
in  coping  with  the  problem  It  was  designed 
to  alleviate. 

But  despite  our  intentions  in  1946  and 
the  apparent  support  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1954  Harriss  decision,  the 
principal  purpose  exclusion  has,  without 
question,  been  a  major  escape  hatch  for 
multipurpose  organizations  with  major 
legislative  interests.  The  failure  of  such 
organizations  or  their  agents  to  register 
distorts  the  intent  of  the  act,  leaves  these 
groups  imidentified,  and  makes  the  re- 
maining registration  information  most 
incomplete  and  misleading  in  the  tabula- 
tion of  spending  totals. 

To  those  who  assert  that  "substantial" 
is  too  vague  a  test,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  criteria  has  been  used  for  many  years 
in  Federal  law.  It  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Tax  exemp- 
tion is  provided  for  contributions  to 
charitable  and  educational  organizations 
"no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation." It  is  the  criteria  on  which  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  such  organizations 
themselves  are  determined.  Tax  exempt 
organizations  lose  their  status  where  "a 
substantial  part"  of  their  activities  "is 
attempting  to  influence  legislation  by 
propaganda  or  otherwise." 

The  term  "substantial"  has  also  been 
applied  in  determining  applicability  of 
such  other  legislation  as  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Now  you  may  ask  "What  is  substan- 
tial?" Does  it  mean  so  many  dollars  or 
a  specified  percentage  of  the  individual 
or  organization's  total  activity?  The  an- 
swer must  be  determined  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  A  $1,000  expenditure  migiit 
be  substantial  for  an  individual  with  a 
$10,000  annual  salary  and  quite  sub- 
stantial to  an  organization  with  a 
million-dollar  annnual  Washington  of- 
fice budget.  For  the  same  reasons,  a 
rigid  percentage  test  is  impractical.  But 
to  say  that  this  makes  the  test  too  vague 
is  to  ignore  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  this  and  other  laws  and  the  entire 
body  of  laws  and  regulations  which  have 
been  built  up  in  many  fields  of  Federal 
regulatory  activity. 

If  we  believe  that  interest  groups  who 
directly  influence  legislation  should  be 
registered — and  I  am  one  that  does— it 
is  not  enough  to  throw  stones  at  the  pro- 
posed test  for  registration.  We  must  also 
examine  the  alternatives.  We  could.  I 
suppose,  have  adopted  the  viewpoint  of 
the  1956  Kennedy  bill  which  would  have 
required  registration  by  an  individual 
spending  "any  portion  of  his  time"  on 
legislative  activities.  We  could  have 
adopted  a  monetary  test  such  as  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Buchanan  committee  re- 
quiring registration  by  those  spending 
over  $1,000  annually  or  the  McClellan 
committee  proposal  requiring  rei^istra- 
tion  by  those  spending  over  $300  a 
quarter.  But  while  these  tests  are  cer- 
tainly definite,  they  also  result  in  the 
required  registration  by  many  Indivld- 
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uals  and  companies  with  rather  inci- 
dental legislative  activity.  After  careful 
consideration,  we  concluded  that  the 
descriptive  "substantial"  test  was  more 
in  keeping  with  congressional  intent  than 
a  rigid  requirement  on  a  dollar  or  per- 
centage basis. 

Let  me  add  that  the  individuals  and 
groups  who  are  presently  evading  the  in- 
tent of  the  1946  act— and  who  would  feel 
compelled  to  register  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law— are  well  aware  of  the 
extent  of  their  ovm  legislative  interests. 
They  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  participate 
in  the  legislative  process— and  registra- 
tion of  that  intent  should  create  no  stig- 
ma. They  are  and  should  be  regarded 
as  honorable  and  knowledgeable  men. 
But  I  cannot  sympathize  with — and 
frankly  do  not  understand — their  reluc- 
Unce  to  identify  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  constituency.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
for  some  to  register  and  others  to  remain 
silent.  The  proposed  "substantial  pur- 
pose" test  would  make  it  far  more  likely 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  with  con- 
tinuing legislative  contacts  would  become 
subject  to  the  act. 

The  second  problem  under  the  1946 
act  is  a  proper  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes lobbying.  Following  the  passage 
of  that  law,  there  were  many  who  feared 
that  virtually  every  activity  which  molds 
public  opinion  at  the  grassroots  level — 
with  an  inevitable  effect  on  Members  of 
Congress— would  be  within  the  registra- 
tion requirement.  On  this  basis,  there 
was  legitimate  concern  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  under  the 
first  amendment  right  of  a  citizen  to 
petition  his  government. 

In  the  1954  Harriss  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  it  clear  that  these 
fears  were  unfounded.  In  interpreting 
section  307,  the  section  identifying  per- 
sons to  whom  the  law  was  applicable, 
the  Court  stated  as  follows: 

We  believe  this  language  should  be  con- 
strued to  refer  only  to  "lobbying  in  its  com- 
monly accepted  sense" — to  direct  communi- 
cation with  members  of  Congress  on  pending 
or  proposed  federal  legislation.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Act  makes  clear  that,  at 
the  very  least.  Congress  sought  disclosure 
of  such  direct  pressures,  exerted  by  the  lob- 
byists themselves  or  through  their  hirelings 
or  through  an  artificially  stimulated  letter 
campagln.  It  Is  likewise  clear  that  Congress 
would  have  intended  the  Act  to  operate  on 
this  narrow  basis,  even  If  a  broader  appli- 
cation to  organizations  seeking  to  propa- 
gandize the  general  public  were  not  permis- 
sible. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Court's  In- 
terpretation of  congressional  Intent.  It 
makes  It  clear  that  "direct  communica- 
tion with  Members  of  Congress  on  pend- 
ing or  proposed  legislation"  can  be  either 
by  personal  contact  or  by  artificially 
stimulated  mail.  If  we  know  the  source 
of  funds  of  those  who  see  us  directly 
and  the  source  of  financing  of  the  vol- 
umes of  manufactured  mall  which  comes 
to  us  on  controversial  national  Issues, 
we  are  In  the  best  possible  position  to 
evaluate  the  credibility  of  the  appeal. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  our  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  is  neither  new 
nor  revolutionary.  The  1957  McClellan 
bill  would  have  gone  substantiially  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  1946  act.    It  would  have 


required  registration  by  any  person  or 
organization  spending  $50,000  in  pre- 
senting a  program  to  the  public  "a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  is  intended,  de- 
signed, or  calculated  to  influence  legis- 
lation." In  other  words,  it  would  have 
required  registration  by  those  engaged 
in  general  grassroots  lobbying  as  well  as 
those  making  personal  contact  or  stimu- 
lating letter  campaigns  on  specific  legis- 
lation. The  Buchanan  committee — 
which  predated  the  Harriss  decision- 
had  assumed  that  grassroots  lobbying 
was  and  should  be  covered  by  the  act. 
Since  S.  355  does  not  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  lobbying  to  this  extent,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  rash  or  intemper- 
ate in  this  area. 

The  third  shortcoming  of  the  1946  act 
is  the  wide  variation  in  the  amounts  al- 
located by  organizations  and  individuals 
as  lobbying  expenditures  from  their  total 
budget.  Some  groups  have  compounded 
this  difficulty  by  simply  filing  their  en- 
tire budget  and  stating  that  they  cannot 
weed  out  the  legislative  dollars.  Ob- 
viously, this  makes  for  a  chaotic  sit- 
uation in  attempting  to  tabulate  expend- 
itures by  groups  or  evaluate  the  relative 
speiiding  of  various  organizations. 

Since  this  is  a  determination  made  by 
the  registrant  and— like  the  preparation 
of  an  income  tax  return — is  bounded  only 
by  a  clear  showing  of  an  attempt  to  avoid 
or  evade  the  law.  some  variety  is  inevita- 
ble. However,  S.  355  would  take  a  major 
step  forward  in  regularizing  registrations 
by  giving  the  registrant  an  option.  He 
can  either  file  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  applicable  for 
lobbying  purposes  or,  if  that  proportion 
cannot  be  a.scertained  with  reasonable 
certainty,  he  can  file  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  an  estimate  as  to  the 
part  allocable  to  lobbying  activities. 

As  a  result  of  this  provision,  organiza- 
tions would  have  some  desirable  flexibil- 
ity in  their  method  of  reporting.  But,  in 
either  event,  it  would  be  now  possible  to 
make  tabulatioiis  more  accurately  re- 
flecting spending  totals. 

The  fourth  problem  of  insufficient  pub- 
licity to  registrations  and  the  fifth  prob- 
lem of  faulty  enforcement  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  apparent  to  everyone— Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  those  registering  under 
the  act.  and  the  press  and  public— that 
failure  to  establish  clear-cut  responsibil- 
ity for  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  an  almost  fatal  defect. 

Virtually  all  critics  of  the  act  are  in 
agreement  that  the  proper  agency  for 
administration  is  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  under  the  direction  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  1957  McClel- 
lan bill  would  have  transferred  these  re- 
sponsibilities to  GAO.  Tile  bill  reported 
bv  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee in  1965  carried  the  same  pi-ovi- 
slon.  The  former  Comptroller  General, 
Joseph  Warren,  stated  in  1957  that  they 
were  In  a  position  to  administer  the  act. 
The  Acting  Comptroller  General  made  a 
similar  statement  in  1965.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  General  as  contained  In  S. 
355  are  virtually  Identical  to  the  1965 

bill. 

Under  proposed  section  310,  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  the  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  develop  and  pre- 


scribe methods  and  forms  for  filings  and 
statements  required  under  the  act  and  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  its  adminis- 
tration. He  is  specifically  directed  to 
make  reports  and  statements  available 
for  public  inspection.  Such  reports  are 
to  be  retained  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  5  years.  The  Comptroller  General 
is  also  to  make  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  further  improve- 
ments in  the  law  and  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress annually  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  its  administration.  Tlie  present  pro- 
vision requiring  that  this  information  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  is 
retained. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  also 
ascertain  whether  persons  within  the 
purview  of  the  law  had  failed  to  file  re- 
ports or  had  filed  incomplete  or  inaccu- 
rate information.  Where  necessary,  he 
is  directed  to  refer  information  on  fail- 
ures to  properly  register  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  action.  The  Justice 
Department,  as  it  should  under  existing 
law,  must  then  determine  if  action  should 
be  teken  under  the  penalty  clause  of  the 
act. 

S.  355  also  deals  with  two  other  areas 
which  have  been  of  constant  concern 
since  the  passage  of  the  1946  act.  The 
first  is  that  of  contingent  fee  agreements. 
I  think  the  danger  of  an  employment 
agreement  which  makes  compensation 
dependent  on  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
specific  legislation  is  rather  apparent. 
Early  Federal  cases  on  lobbying  held 
that  such  arrangements  were  so  inher- 
ently compromising  as  to  be  unenforce- 
able and  against  pubhc  policy.  The 
lobbying  laws  of  21  States  prohibit 
contingent  fee  contracts.  The  1950 
Buchanan  committee  and  the  1956  Ken- 
nedy bill  flatly  prohibited  contingent  fee 
lobbying. 

Our  committee  con.sidered  this  prob- 
lem at  length  and  concluded  that  we 
should  not  prohibit  these  arrangements 
as  per  se  evil.  Some  small  organizations 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  full-time  legis- 
lative representation  and  a  contingent 
fee  may  be  their  only  means  of  securing 
an  experienced  advocate  for  their  posi- 
tion. Still.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  as  well,  are  entitled  to  an  un- 
usually careful  d'lsclosure.  S.  355  adds 
additional  language  to  the  registration 
requirements  of  section  308  in  the  1946 
act  to  provide,  in  filing  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  a  detailed  description  of 
these  contingencies. 

I  say  it  is  a  good  act  and  does  not 
need  to  wait,  or  to  be  chopped  out  of 
this  bill,  on  the  slight  chance  that  the 
Judiciary  Committees  may  be  able  to 
agree  on  reporting  legislation  that  will 
adequately  coiTect  these  defects. 

We  feel  that  we  have  already  done  so. 
and  I  believe  that  Senators  who  have 
studied  the  hearings,  the  reports,  and 
the  other  matters  that  we  have  sub- 
mitted will  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question,  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.     How  many   hearings 
were  held   on   the  specific   contents  of 
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title  V  of  this  bill,  after  they  were  formu- 

lated? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     No  hearings  were 

held  on  any  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported, as  was  the  Reorganization  Act  of 

1946 ~i^    , 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senaftn;  has  an- 
swered my  question.  \ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  After  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  joint,  bipartisan  com- 
mittee, and  we  have  made,  I  think,  ap- 
proximately 100  corrections  or  changes 
that  had  been  sought  by  the  Members  by 
floor  amendment.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  I  would  object  to  chopping  this  sec- 
tion out  of  it.  and  trusting  to  the  good 
offices  of  some  other  committee  to  pick 

it  up.  „,. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .   ^       ,^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  begins.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  have  a  quorum  call, 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  statement  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment  and  in  favor  of 
title  V,  I  find  that  I  can  make  no  legiti- 
mate quarrel  with  virtually  any  of  it. 

This  is  because  it  goes  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  a  good  lobbying 
act  It  also  explains  in  great  detail  that 
the  present  law  has  not  been  enforced 
and  has  fewer  registrants  under  it  now 
than  before.  . 

I  say  amen  to  that  because  that  is  the 
record.  However,  any  argument  that 
title  V  cleans  up  the  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent law  fails. 

The  proposal  does  not  deal  with  the 
basic  difficulty  which  concerns  a  defini- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  directly  or  in- 
directly influencing  legislation. 

Nothing  is  mentioned  about  this.  But 
this  is  the  point  with  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  such  difficulty.  That  pro- 
duced a  very  sorry  result. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  various  hearings  have  been  held  In 
past  years. 

However,  not  a  single  word  has  been 
heard  to  date  on  the  specific  provisions 
of  title  V.  We  have  no  idea  of  what  the 
Department  of  Justice  thinks  of  it. 

It  Is  a  custom,  and  it  has  been  ever 
since  George  Washington's  day,  that 
when  we  have  a  bill  pertaining  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  call  in  the  Attorney 
General  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  He  is  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 


The  Attorney  General  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  concerning 
the  extensive  hearings  that  have  been 
had.  The  unchanged  fact  is  that  not 
one  single  word  of  testimony  is  found 
in  the  Record  on  the  precise  provisions 

of  title  V. 

It  is  rather  ironic  when  It  is  suggested 
that  reports  under  the  bill  ought  to  be 
made  public.  Yet,  in  the  language  of 
title  V  of  the  pending  bill,  the  registra- 
tion is  placed  under  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  Is 
not  covered  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  It  is  that  act  which  Qon- 
tains  the  provisions  passed  by  Congress 
that  protects  the  .right  of  the  pubhc  to 
know  and  forces  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  disclose. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  this  law 
will  be  enforced  through  regulations 
which  are  promulgated  by  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  General  who  Is  not 
governed  by  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  pending  bill 
is  deeply  colored  and  deeply  permeated 
with  constitutional  questions  of  the  most 
serious  kind. 

Not  a  bit  of  consideration  was  given 
to  the  constitutionality  of  title  V  in  light 
of  the  present  act.  as  it  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court.  No  testi- 
mony: no  judgments.  It  seems  to  me. 
and  it  seems  to  those  who  oppose  title  V. 
that  this  presents  great  difficulty. 

Now,  then,  as  to  efforts  to  kill  this 
lobbying  act:  If  it  is  intimated  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  bury 
this  bill,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
send  it  to  that  committee,  could  not  the 
question  be  asked  with  equal  logic.  Why 
this  resistance  to  an  effort  to  open  the 
merits  and  demerits  ofthis  bill  to  a  can- 
did, above-the-board,  public  examina- 
tion in  a  committee?  One  position 
would  be  as  justifiable  as  the  other. 

The  President's  recommendation 
should  be  received,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  acceptance  but  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  starting  point  to  pass  a  good, 
complete,  and  tighter  lobbying  bill.  If 
we  send  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  bill  does  not  come  back,  it 
will  mean  that  the  bill  was  judged  to  be 
no  good,  after  having  been  subjected  to 
those  legislative  procedures  to  which  we 
have  subjected  all  other  bills. 

It  is  a  poor  argument,  indeed,  that  we 
must  pa.ss  this  title  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
diency. That  otherwise  no  bill  will  be 
passed.  This  title  is  not  deserving  of 
the  approval  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  its  present  record, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
it  at  this  time — by  way  of  deferment,  not 
by  way  of  kUling  it.  The  Senate  will  do 
this  by  adopting  Amendment  No.  120. 
which  would  postpone  temporarily,  con- 
sideration by  Congress  of  this  subject. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  is  a  very  learned 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, has  made  several  references  to 


the    application   of   the   Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

This  act  is  designed  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  members  of  the  public  who  will 
be  regulated  by  various  ^vemmental 
agencies.  The  act  does  not  apply  to 
Congress  or  its  officers,  employees,  or 
agents.  It  has  uniformly  been  held  that 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  since  it  functions  as  an  arm  of 
Congress. 

Section  310  as  proposed  in  S.  355  pro- 
vides that  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
administer  the  lobby  law  "as  the  agent 
of  the  Congress."  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  intended  nor  desirable  that  the 
Comptroller  General  be  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  when  he 
acts  in  this  capacity.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  received  a  letter  on  March  2  1967, 
from  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  recommending  that  the  act  not 
be  made  applicable  to  the  functions  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  S.  355. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Comp- 
troller General  Staats'  letter  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  place  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

UNrrED  States, 
Washington.  DC.  March  2.  1967. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
Cochairman.  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  Congress  of  the  Un%ted 
States. 
Dear  Mr.  Cochairman:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  the  Inquiry  by  Mr.  Plerson  of  your  staff 
concerning    our    recommendation    that    the 
Administrative   Procedure   Act   not   be  made 
applicable  to  the  functions  of  our  Office  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  ■'Regulation  of 
Lobbying"  In  Title  V  of  S.  355. 

In  the  event  that  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  2  U.S.C.  261  et  seq..  Is 
enacted  along  the  lines  of  S.  355  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  In  the  regulation  of  lobbying,  to 
the  Comptroller  General  we  strongly  recom- 
mend the  nonappllcablUty  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  the  new  functions 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  section  506(b)  of  the  bill  which 
provides  that  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
be  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Congress  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  transferred. 
Reasons  for  so  providing  are: 

(1)  We  have  consistently  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
does  not  apply  to  our  Office.  Our  functions 
In  issuing  audit  reports,  settling  claims,  and 
advising  Executive  Departments  by  way  of 
legal  decisions,  do  not  directly  affect  the 
public  at  large  and  thus  we  have  not  staftet' 
to  carry  out  administrative  hearings  of  th" 
type  that  would  be  needed  under  the  Admin 
istratlve  Procedure  Act. 

(2)  The  proposed  change  In  the  law  woul" 
make   no  change   In   the  administrative  n 
qulrements    of   the   act   except    to   make  a' 
flrmative   provision   for   the   Investigation  c 
violations.      Thus,    the   enactment    of   sue 
legislation   would— In   effect— be   a    transfc 
of  functions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat* 
and   the   Clerk   of   the  House  to   the   Comp- 
troller General.     Under  the  present  lobbying 
law  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  does 
not  apply  because  that  Act  does  not  apply 
to   the   Congress.     Tims,   Inasmuch    as  this 
would  still  be  a  function  carried  out  for  the 
Congress,  the  same  exclusion  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative I»rocedure  Act  should  continue. 

(3)  Alleged  vlolatlona  of  the  Act  are  in  the 
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final  analysis  for  consideration  by  the  De- 

nartment  of  Justice. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  transfer  or  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  of  the  Lobbying 
Act  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  As  was  stated  in  our  reports  of  July 
i2  195^  and  August  5.  1965.  to  the  Chairman. 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  simi- 
lar bills  our  Office  is  agreeable  to  taking  on 
the  administrative  responsibilities  which 
Title  V  of  S.  355  Imposes. 

If  there  Is  any  further  information  desired 
on  this  matter,  please  advise. 
Sincerely  youis. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Untted  States. 

Mr  MONRONEY     Mr.  President,  the 
reason   why   the  Administrative   Proce- 
dures Act  should  not  apply  is  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  only  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  act— not  its  enforcer.    An 
examination  of  the  functions  of  section 
310  indicates   that   they   are   primarily 
concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  regis- 
tration.    They   include  developing  and 
prescribing  forms  for  the  filing  of  state- 
ments and  promulgation  of  regulations 
for  such  administration :  making  reports 
and  statements  available  for  public  in- 
spection: making  studies  and  recommen- 
dations to  Congress:  and  retaining  copies 
of  reports  and  statements  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  5  years.    In  this  area,  the 
Comptroller  General  replaces  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  formerly 
had  the  job  of  receiving  the  reports  from 
those  who  desired  to  register  or  who  felt 
that  they  were  under  the  compulsion  of 
law  to  register. 

Needless  to  say,  neither  of  these  con- 
gressional officers  has  been  under  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  bill. 

ResponsibiUty  for  enforcement  lies 
^*-ith  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Comptroller  General's  function  as  speci- 
fied in  section  310  Is  limited  to  notifica- 
tion of  persons  who  fail  to  file  or  have 
filed  incomplete  or  Inaccurate  reports 
that  their  registration  does  not  appear 
satisfactory  and  reference  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion of  failures  to  register  or  improper 
registrations.  The  act  provides  no  au- 
thority to  the  Comptroller  General  to 
require  registration  or  Impose  penalties 
for  failiu-e  to  register. 

Responsibility  for  prosecution  of  vio- 
lations under  the  act  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  penalties 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  1946  act — a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  12  months  or  both.  For 
this  reason,  I  see  no  need  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  on  the  Comptroller  General  and  be- 
lieve that  it  would  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  place  an  agent  of  Congress 
within  the  purview  of  this  act. 

I  point  out,  on  another  phase  of  the 
matter— whether  this  subject  has  been 
inadequately  studied  or  not:  I  men- 
tioned earlier  the  study  that  was  done 
by  the  McClellan  committee  in  1957. 
The  McClellan  committee,  not  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  or  in  an  informal 
statement,  but  in  its  final  report,  stated: 


The  "principal  purpose"  Interpretation  U 
almost  universally  regarded  by  students  at 


the  subject  as  erroneous  and  In  conflict  with 
the  Intent  of  the  La  PoUette-Monroney 
committee.  The  provision,  however,  has 
been  seized  upon  by  groups  which  most  peo- 
ple would  consider  as  being  extremely  in- 
fluential in  the  area  of  legislative  activity, 
as  an  excuse  for  exemption  from  the  act. 
Some  of  them  have,  on  advice  of  counsel, 
refused  to  register  and  others,  protesting 
that  they  are  not  engaged  in  lobbying  and 
are  not  properly  under  the  act.  have  regis- 
tered more  or  less  under  protest.  Scholars 
have  generally  urged  that  "substantial"  or 
•significant"  be  substituted  for  "principal 
purpose"  as  a  test  of  applicability,  with  ad- 
ministrative rulings  provided  to  determine 
whether  the  statute  is  Intended  to  encom- 
pass particular  situations. 

I  do  not  contend,  as  I  believe  was 
intimated  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  when  we  pass  this  Lobby  Regis- 
tration Act,  no  other  committee,  no  other 
persoris  or  groups  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  House,  can  modify,  change,  amend, 
or  even  repeal  the  act  that  we  proposed 
in  1946  or  that  we  propose  now  to  modify 
and  correct  in  line  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  the  right  to  begin 
hearings  on  this  section  in  the  bill  the 
day  after  this  act  passes.  If  the  com- 
mittee so  desires,  it  can  summon  every- 
one in  the  Justice  Department,  if  it 
wishes  to  get  what  they  know  about  the 
matter,  in  addition  to  what  we  know  and 
have  lenrned  in  various  congressional 
investigations  extending  over  many  years 
and  chaired  by  distinguished  jurists  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan!  and  many  others  who  have 
had  this  matter  under  careful,  long-term 
hearings. 

Fundamentally,  three  things  need  to 
be  done.  There  are  three  defects  in  the 
present  law.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has 
raised  any  significant  objection  to  the 
remainder  of  the  bill,  other  than  these 
three  items.  If  we  do  not  amend  the  bill 
in  these  three  particulars  at  this  point, 
we  will  be  leaving  an  ineffective  bill:  and 
I  doubt  seriously  that,  with  all  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  law  and  all  the  in- 
vestigation the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  have,  they  will  repeal  the 
Lobby  Registration  Act.  I  believe  that 
they  will  be  in  favor  of  a  Lobby  Regis- 
tration Act  if  they  study  the  matter  and 
come  to  grips  with  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I.s  anyone  contending 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Lobbying  Act? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Today,  by  striking 
title  V,  we  would  be  repealing  the  pro- 
visions that  correct  the  1946  act.  In 
the  pending  bill,  we  would  update  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  come  back  to  my 
question:  Is  anyone  calling  for  repeal 
of  the  Lobbying  Act? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
of  the  distinRuished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska calls  for  the  striking  out  of  the 
provisions  that  amewd  the  Lobbying  Act 

of  1946. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    Is  that  a  repeal  of  the  1946  act? 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  I  am  saying  that 
it  is  a  repeal  as  far  as  our  effort  to  bring 
the  act  into  line  with  our  current  needs. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  a  contradiction 
of  terms,  because  a  law  cannot  be  re- 


pealed until  it  has  been  enacted,  and 
title  V  has  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     It  strikes  the  pro- 
vision from  the  bill. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.     It    would   leave   the 
1945  act  intact. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  defective,  as 
the  Senator  said  clearly. 

Many  lobbyists  have  failed  to  register 
because  of  their  interpretation  of  the 
words  "principally  engaged  in."  Him- 
dreds  of  lobbyists  evade  registration. 
They  will  not  evade  registration  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  write  into  the  bill, 
as  amendments  to  the  1946  act.  a  defini- 
tion which  is  more  inclusive.  We  substi- 
tute "substantially." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  contrary,  hun- 
dreds of  people  engaging  in  activities 
which  would  be  called  lobbying  under 
the  language  of  the  1946  act  would  still 
not  be  required  to  register.  Why.  Mr. 
President?  Because  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  any  indirect  efforts  at  in- 
fluencing legislation  are  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Nation.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  "principally" 
or  "substantially."  or  anything  else. 

The  greater  part  of  the  language  in 
the  1946  act  has  been  nullified  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  amendments  in 
title  V  do  not  touch  upon  that  part  nulli- 
fied bv  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  refer  to  it.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  override  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  like  to  over- 
ride the  Supreme  Court,  because  I  think 
many  activities  constitute  real  lobbying. 
Some  of  them  are  pernicious  and  vicious, 
and  were  excluded  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  include  them.  When  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  served  on  the  commit- 
tee 20  years  ago,  direct  as  well  as  indi- 
rect influence  was  meant  to  be  included; 
not  merely  the  buttonholing  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  want  to  see  that  provision  reinstated 
in  the  law  and  made  effective  constitu- 
tionally. A  violation  of  the  law  would 
be  a  criminal  offense,  but  Congress  would 
write  the  language  and  not  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  basis  of  our 

objection  to  the  amendments  in  title  V. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     The    Comptroller 

General  has  nothing  to  do  with  prose - 

cu^^ion.  ..    ^  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  say  that  he 
did.  I  said  he  will  make  the  regulations 
under  title  V.  He  will  make  the  regula- 
tion, the  violation  of  which  will  subject 
the  violator  to  criminal  penalty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  expect  to  pre- 
scribe the  penalties  that  are  necessary 
and  he  onlv  admmisters  the  act. 

As  to  the  definition  of  "lobbying,"  the 
language  used  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
reporting  this  matter  was : 

V^'e  believe  this  langiiage  should  be  con- 
strued lo  refer  only  to  "lobbying  in  its  com- 
monlv  accepted  senre"— to  direct  communi- 
cation with  Members  of  Consress  on  pending 
or  prooosed  federal  legislation.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  .^ct  makes  clear  that,  at 
the  verj-  least.  Congress  sought  disclosure  of 
such  direct  pressures,  exerted  by  the  lobby- 
ists themselves  or  through  their  hirelings  or 
throtigh  an  artiacially  stimulated  letter 
campaign.     It  Is  likewise  clear  that  Congress 
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would  have  Intended  the  Act  to  operate  on 
this  narrower  basis,  even  if  a  broader  appli- 
cation to  organizations  seeking  to  propagan- 
dize the  general  pviblic  were  not  permissible. 

I  do  not  quirrel  with  the  Court's  in- 
terpretation of  congressional  intent.  It 
makes  it  clear  that  "direct  communica- 
tion with  Members  of  Congress  on  pend- 
ing or  proposed  legislation"  can  be  either 
by  personal  contact  or  by  artificially 
stimulated  mail.  If  we  know  the  source 
of  funds  of  those  who  see  us  directly  and 
the  source  of  financing  of  the  volumes 
of  manufactured  mail  which  comes  to  us 
on  controversial  national  issues,  we  are 
in  the  best  possible  position  to  evaluate 
the  credibility  of  the  appeal. 

This  act  can  be  made  enforceable  to 
discourage  pernicious,  illegal,  or  unde- 
sirable types  of  lobbying  activities.  It 
will  be  effective  as  to  the  degree  of  in- 
formation that  is  made  available  con- 
cerning who  is  lobbying,  and  who  is  em- 
ploying them  as  lobbyists,  and  how  much 
they  are  spending  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to  ask. 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  postpone  at  this 
time,  the  inclusion  of  these  fundamental 
corrections  which  all  studies  made  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  advocate  as  being 
necessary  to  regularize  this  matter. 

With  reference  to  the  record  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  this  interest 
is  rather  new  found  on  their  part.  I  am, 
of  course,  most  pleased  to  see  the  interest 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Judici- 
ai-y  Committee  in  giving  attention  to 
this  important  issue.  Historically,  this 
committee  has  been  slightly  less  enam- 
ored with  lobbying  problems.  Bills  on 
lobbying  were  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  60th. 
62d.  63d.  64th.  67th.  68th.  70th.  71st.  72d, 
73d,  74th.  and  76th  Congresses— and 
none  of  these  bills  were  ever  reported. 
The  limited  lobbying  bills  pas.sed  by  Con- 
gress prior  to  1946  were  reported  by  other 
committees.  The  1946  act  was  a  product 
of  a  special  committee  on  reorganization. 
Lobbying  proposals  since  1946  have  cus- 
tomarily been  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  as  a  part  of 
that  committee's  jurisdiction  over  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  A  few- 
have  also,  however,  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  .since  1946  but  with 
similar  results  as  respects  lack  of  action 
as  in  previous  Congresses,  The  last  bill 
on  the  act  which  was  referred  to  that 
committee  was  in  the  82d  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by 
its  interest  shown  in  the  past  and  by  the 
various  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  only  com- 
mittee that  would  have  a  legitimate  claim 
to  conduct  this  matter. 

II  has  been  suggested  by  many  persons 
:nat  we  would  be  invading  the  rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  has 
shown  some  interest  in  helping  to  modify 
and  correct  the  Lobbying  Registration 
Act. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  addressed  to 
to  the  Honorable  J.ack  Brooks,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
written  by  the  distlngui-shed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the 


House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler.    The  letter  reads: 
U.S.  HotsE  OF  Representatives. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  DC.  \farch  7.  1967. 
The  Honorable  Jack  Brook.s, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Brooks:  In  response  to 
your  question  about  Title  V  of  the  current 
Legi-slative  Reorganization  Bill.  I  would  say 
that,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate 
for  your  Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of 
the  Congress  to  malce  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  the  1946  lobbying  act.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  under  ordin.iry  cir- 
cumstances such  proposal  would  be  referred 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  siiecial 
mandate  contained  In  S,  Con  Resolution  2. 
I  feel,  clearly  gives  the  Joint  Committee 
Jurisdiction  to  make  recommendations  in  this 

area. 

I  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful  to  you. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Emanuel  Celler. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  a  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  concerned.  "We  are 
recommending  simple  and  direct,  modi- 
fications of  the  act  which  are  long  past 
due  and  yet  which  have  not  been  reported 
by  any  other  committee  of  the  Congress, 
although  the  need  for  them  has  existed 
for  several  years. 

We  are  now  trying  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  act  after  cartful  consid- 
eration of  these  defects  which  have 
caused  as  I  have  shown  by  statistics,  a 
vast  decline  in  the  number  of  those  who 
register  and  the  vast  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  expended  on  lobbying 
activities. 

This  does  not  help  Congress.  Through 
all  these  years,  the  Judlciar>-  Committee 
was  perfectly  capable,  if  it  so  desired, 
of  introducing  legislation,  of  conducting 
its  own  hearings,  and  of  having  legisla- 
tion on  the  matter  perhaps  some  3.  4. 
or  5  years  ago  following  the  handing 
down  of  the  Harriss  decision. 

Mr,  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr,  President.  I  re- 
.scrve  the  rijmamder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 

.side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered:  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr,  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
more  time  remaining  than  I  have.  Does 
he  wish  to  u.se  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  about  5  minutes. 


Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  point.  Although  I  am  not  raising 
it  for  action  at  this  time,  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  in  view  of  a  recommendation 
made  to  this  Congress  by  the  Committee 
on  Reorganization,  that  has  t»  do  with 
control  01  regulation  of  lobbying  activi- 
ties, we  should  start  to  think  about  one 
Federal  statute  that  is  now  mostly 
honored  in  the  breach.  If  it  is  not 
enforced — and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  should  be  enforced— it  shouid  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  books.  I  refer  to  the 
United  States  Code,  title  18.  "Crimes  and 
Criminal  Procedure,"  section  1913, 
"Lobbying  With  Appropriated  Moneys." 
I  read  that  section: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  intro- 
duction of  any  bill  or  resolution  proposing 
such  legislation  or  appropriation:  but  ills 
shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  of  its  departments  or 
agencies  from  communicating  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member 
or  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official 
channels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  t;nlted  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  violate 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  not  more  th.m  one  year, 
or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving him.  shall  be  removed  from  office  or 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  depart- 
ment heads  and  other  official  members  of 
the  executive  department  may  quite 
properly  make  any  request  of  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  that  they  wish,  and 
that,  of  course,  committees — as  we 
always  do — may  call  for  opinions  or  re- 
ports on  proposed  legislation.  But  It 
was  also  clearly  Intended  to  raise  a  bar 
to  having  employees  or  members  of  the 
executive  branch  come  to  the  Hill  and 
travel  the  offices  or  call  Members  from 
the  floor  to  lobby  for  various  measures 
in  which  the  executive  departments,  or 
in  which  they,  may  be  interested. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  necessary 
statute.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  in  the 
legislative  branch  should  put  ourselves 
in  an  ivory  tower  and  say  that  people  and 
employees  downtown,  or  from  our  States, 
.should  not  be  perfectly  free  to  come  and 
talk  to  a  Senator.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  Senators  who  are  so  weak-kneed 
as  to  be  swayed,  although  they  may  be 
somewhat  pestered  and  annoyed. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [  Mr.  MONRONEY  1  is  also  a  member, 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  remember 
we  had  a  rather  controversial  bill  on  the 
floor  last  year,  the  truth-ln-packaglng 
bill.    I  remember  that  a  very  charming 
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and  nice  lady,  head  of  the  agency  han- 
dling this  matter,  was  posted  in  the  re- 
ception room  to  talk  to  Senators  about 
various  amendments. 

I  am  sure  she  did  it  with  the  best  of 
intentions.  Others  do  this  too.  and  I 
think  she  did  it  with  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  heart.  I  am  sure  she  was  not 
aware  of  this  statute.  However,  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  this  statute  on  the 
books.  It  should  be  observed.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  observed,  I  think,  in  the  interest  of 
reorganization,  it  should  be  repealed  and 
stricken  from  the  books. 

I  raise  the  question.  I  am  not  trying 
to  challenge  or  annoy  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  who  has  done  a  magnificent 
job.  and  for  whose  bill  I  am  going  to 
vote.  But  I  wonder  if  this  question  was 
con.sldered. 

When  we  are  attacking  the  whole  prop- 
osition of  regulating  lobbying  activities, 
I  wonder  if  we  should  not  take  a  careful 
■look -see"  again  at  the  question  of  the 
lobbying  activities  of  members  of  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies,  and 
decide  whether  or  not  we  want  this  stat- 
ute to  be  continued  and  to  be  enforced. 
We  should  decide  whether  we  want  to  re- 
lax it  to  make  it  more  practical,  or 
whether  we  want  to  repeal  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  handling  the  situation  until 
v.e  handle  that  problem.  That  is  one 
thing  which,  perhaps  among  many  oth- 
ers, should  be  given  careful  attention  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  has  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  raise  which  I  think  may  amplify 
the  record.  To  further  clarify  the  intent 
of  Congress,  I  ask  that  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  ask  the  questions  and  to 
have  them  answered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  yielding  to  me. 

Title  ni  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  is  essentially  a 
criminal  statute.  How  many  convictions 
have  there  been  under  this  statute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  have  been 
three  convictions.  Several  years  ago, 
following  the  Harriss  case,  the  Justice 
Department  stopped  making  any  efforts 
at  enforcement  because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  Harriss  case  had  left  the  door 
wide  open  because  of  the  word  "prin- 
cipally." It  was  felt  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enforce  the  act,  and  that  only 
those  who  were  principally  engaged  in 
lobbying  activities  were  required  to 
register. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  re- 
spect to  those  large  gaps  that  were 
brought  to  light  In  the  Harriss  decision, 
the  Court  held  that  the  act  only  applied 
to  groups  or  persons  who  solicit,  collect, 
or  receive  contributions. 

What  does  the  act,  as  we  are  consider- 
ing it  today,  do  to  clarify  that  matter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  make  no 
changes  with  respect  to  those  who  spent 
their  own  funds.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
require  the  registration,  and  thus  the 
disclosure,  of  funds  paid  to  professional 
lobbyists  for  their  efforts  In  behalf  of 
or  against  legislation,  or  general  repre- 
sentation of  special  interests  on  matters 


that  may  or  may  not  be  then  pending 
before  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  So  those 
groups  or  individuals  who  spend  their 
own  money,  who  do  not  solicit  or  collect 
money,  will  not  be  covered  under  the 
legislation  being  considered  today:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
We  want  to  know  what  amounts  are  be- 
ing paid,  to  whom  payment  is  being 
made,  and  for  what  purposes  the  money 
Is  being  used.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  Lobby  Registration  Act. 

We  do  not  say  they  cannot  raise  such 
funds.  We  do  not  say  that  they  cannot 
maintain  offices  here,  to  publicize  and  to 
use  all  honest  means  to  advocate  the 
passage  of  defeat  of  legislation,  or  for 
the  cultivation  of  support  for  legislation, 
If  their  activities  are  reported, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Court  held  that  the  act  applied  only  to 
persons  who  solicited,  collected,  or  re- 
ceived contributions  for  the  main  or 
principal  purpose  of  Influencing  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  legislation,  and  that 
only  such  persons  would  be  required  to 
register 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  is  correct. 
•  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     What 
does  the  legislation  before  us  require  in 
that  regard?     I  refer  to  the  "principal 
purpose"  test. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  amendment: 
to  make  it  possible  to  secure  information 
from  more  than  a  minimum  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  lobbying:  because  the 
1946  act  has  the  qualification  of  "prin- 
cipal purpose."  The  McClellan  commit- 
tee, after  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
"principal  purpose"  test,  commented — 
their  comment  is  so  clear  in  this  regard 
that  I  think  it  should  be  reiterated — as 
follows : 

The  "principal  purpose"  Interpretation  Is 
almost  universally  regarded  by  students  of 
the  subject  as  erroneous  and  in  conflict  with 
the  intent  of  the  La  Follette-Monroney  com- 
mittee. The  provision,  however,  has  been 
seized  upon  by  groups  which  most  people 
would  consider  as  being  extremely  influential 
W  the  area  of  legislative  activity,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  exemption  from  the  act.  Some  of 
them  have,  on  advice  of  counsel,  refused  to 
register  and  others,  protesting  that  they  are 
not  engaged  In  lobbying  and  are  not  properly 
under  the  act.  have  registered  more  or  less 
under  protest.  Scholars  have  generally 
urged  that  "substantial"  or  "significant"  be 
substituted  for  "principal  purpose"  as  a  test 
of  applicability,  with  administrative  rulings 
provided  to  determine  whether  the  statute  Is 
Intended  to  encompass  particular  situations. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  changed  the 
provision  from  "principal"  to  "substan- 
tial" purpose.  We  feel  that  that  Is  a 
term  well  understood  and  widely  used  In 
Federal  statutes,  and  that  with  its  use, 
the  Court's  interpretation  would  require 
those  who  are  not  now  required  to  regis- 
ter—because more  than  50  percent  of 
their  activities  do  not  involve  lobbying 
activities — who  engage  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  lobbying  activity  as  a  part  of 
their  objective,  to  register. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Court  held,  under  the  Harriss  decision, 
that  only  those  groups  or  persons  who 
attempted  to  influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation  through  direct  com- 


munication with  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  covered. 

Does  the  legislation  before  us  today 
clearly  define  the  area  of  communica- 
tion? Does  it,  for  example.  Include 
mere  informational  contacts  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Court's  deci- 
sion in  this  regard  involved  a  distinction 
between  directly  and  indirectly  seeking 
to  lobby.  There  is  a  verj-  hazy  and  very 
tenuous  area — we  call  It  grassroots  lob- 
bying— where  a  man  might  be  paid  a  cer- 
tain fee  for  making  a  speech  to  a  club,  or 
to  advocate  the  passage  of  legislation  be- 
fore a  Farm  Bureau  meeting,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  That  is  secondary 
lobbying,  and  the  Court  held  that  that 
was  not  properly  covered  by  the  act.  and 
limited  the  application  of  the  act  to 
"directly." 

That  means,  then,  that  we  will  not  be 
engaging  in  tr>'ing  to  regulate  a  vast  area 
of  chamber  of  commerce  activity,  pro- 
motion of  public  dams,  or  many  other 
things  that  would  be  vei-y  difficult— In 
fact  impossible — to  control  with  lobby 
registration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What.  If 
anything,  does  S.  355  say  in  further  clari- 
fication of  this  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Because  we  do  not 
elaborate  further  on  it.  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Harriss  case  stands 
as  the  law;  and  It  is  limited,  of  course,  to 
direct  lobbying. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  One  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  1946  act. 
as  it  related  to  lobbying,  was  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  act.  While 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  prose- 
cute, it  was  given  no  mandate  to  investi- 
gate. 

Under  the  act  we  are  considering  to- 
day, what  agency  will  be  given  the  man- 
date to  Investigate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  the  act.  The  administra- 
tion actually  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  because  the  task  was  put  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  neither  of  whom  had  faculties 
or  the  staff,  or  were  given  any  power,  in 
the  first  act.  to  prescribe  the  format  for 
registration,  or  the  type  of  information 
that  would  be  required  or  sought  in  the 
registration  of  lobby  expenses.  The  lack 
of  facilities  at  the  Capitol  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  press  or  for  individuals 
coming  in  to  look  up  these  filings,  and 
made  Impossible  wide  dissemination  of 
this  Information,  which  is  so  valuable  if 
you  are  going  to  make  a  Lobby  Regis- 
tration Act  effective  and  shed  the  light 
of  day  as  to  what  goes  on  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities by  requiring  complete  disclosure. 
Therefore,  w-e  would  transfer  this  fimc- 
tlon  to  the  Comptroller  General,  who  acts 
as  an  agent  of  Congress,  replacing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  in  receiving  these  reports 
We  give  him  power  to  prescribe  the  for- 
mat of  the  registration,  that  Is.  what  in- 
formation will  be  sought  which  he  deems 
to  be  Important;  and  to  recommend,  11 
he  finds  evidence  of  evasion,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  they  investi- 
gate a  particular  case.  Where  It  Is  sus- 
pected that  reports  are  Inaccurate  or  dis- 
honest, or  fail  to  reveal  the  extent  and 
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nature  of  the  lobbying  activity,  he  can 
call  on  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
they  will  investigate  and  determine 
whether  charges  under  the  act  shall  be 
brought  against  the  people  in  question. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator says  "where  it  is  suspected."  By 
whom? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  By  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  would  have  the  right  to 
submit  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
whatever  evidence  he  might  have  of  eva- 
sion which  the  Department  would  take 
up  de  novo  and  determine  whether  it  Is 
worthy  of  investigation  and  prosecution. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then 
the  Comptroller  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  investigate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  would  be  em- 
powered to  investigate  what  he  believes 
to  be  evidence  of  the  evasion  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Department  of  Justice  would  still  prose- 
cute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  have  all 
the  responsibility  from  then  on.  It  is 
not  an  indictment.  It  is  not  a  charge. 
It  is  not  the  filing  of  legal  information 
as  such  on  which  prosecution  would  be 
based.  It  would  have  to  be  found  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  be  worthy 
of  that  action. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under 
the  present  law.  each  registrant  is  the 
judge  of  the  amount  he  will  file.  What 
would  the  pending  provision  provide? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  would  also  be 
the  judge  of  whether  he  were  to  file  at 
all,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  I  have  tried 
to  point  out,  since  the  first  local  court 
cases  were  had  in  this  matter— and  it 
was  apparently  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, to  which  court  the  case  finally 
worked  its  way  through  the  lower 
courts — the  number  of  registrants  has 
decreased  by  more  than  half. 

Significantly,  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  and  reported  before  those 
cases  was  over  SIO  million.  That  amount 
has  decreased  to  the  extent  that  approxi- 
mately $4  million  is  being  reported  as 
having  been  spent.  Does  anybody  think 
there  is  less  expensive  lobbying  going  on 
at  the  present  time  than  there  was  In 
1950? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How 
would  this  be  corrected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  355? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  S.  355,  because 
of  our  substitution  of  "substantially  en- 
gaged," these  men  will  not  then  be  able 
to  use  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  principally  engaged  In  lobbying 
activities,  which  generally  means  that 
it  is  not  a  majority  of  its  activity. 

The  major  step  would  be  regularizing 
registrations  by  making  the  registrant 
either  file  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion or  expenses  applicable  for  lobbying 
purposes  or,  if  that  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  reasonable  certainty,  he  can  file 
total  receipts  for  expenditures  with  an 
estimate  as  to  the  amount  allocable  to 
lobbying  activities. 

This  will  enable  him,  where  he  can- 
not separate  them,  to  say  that  he  did 
receive  i  dollars  and  to  estimate  that, 
for  example,  30  percent  of  this  was  spent 
in  behalf  of  lobbying  actlvitlea. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suggest  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  like  to. 
he  may  use  5  or  10  minutes  for  a  closing 
statement  and  I  would  then  follow  him. 
I  have  no  request  for  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  lawyers  receive  retainers  from 
clients,  and  their  clients  come  in  oc- 
casionally and  ask  them  to  write  or 
contact  a  Senator  or  Representative 
either  In  favor  of  or  against  a  proposed 
piece  of  legislation.  The  lawyer  com- 
plies with  that  request,  and.  of  course, 
he  is  attempting  to  influence  legislation. 
Does  the  lawyer  have  to  register  as  a 
lobbyist  and  file  a  report? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  would 
depend  on  whether  he  was  writing  to 
500  Representatives  and  Senators  and 
was  engaged  in  substantial  activities  In 
behalf  of  legislation.  That  is  the  test — 
"substantial." 

I  believe  that  "substantial"  is  a  rather 
clearly  understood  term  in  the  courts. 
If  an  attorney  were  merely  advising 
his  client  or  writing  a  letter  to  a  single 
Member  of  Congress,  he  would  not  be 
under  this  provision.  If  his  action  in- 
volved a  group  of  clients,  on  many 
matters,  he  would  not  be  under  the  pro- 
vision. However,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  he  did  engage  in  widespread 
activities,  he  should  then  register. 

The  provision  would  not  prevent  him 
from  writing  a  letter.  Incidentally, 
whatever  legal  work  an  attorney  does  in 
drafting  bills  or  in  helping  to  prepare 
a  statement  for  his  client's  appearance 
before  a  committee  certainly  is  not,  by 
specific  exemption,  lobbying  activities. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  about  it  concerns  how  one  is  to  know 
what  is  going  to  be  construed  as  being 
substantial.  While  that  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial word,  it  is  very  insubstantial  in 
its  precise  meaning. 

I  came  up  here  once  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  one  day  to  lobby  for  one  bill.  My 
sole  objective  was  to  contact  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  in  the  House. 

I  was  uncertain  about  the  meaning 
of  the  lobbying  law  and  did  not  want  to 
get  into  Alcatraz  or  any  like  institutions. 
So.  I  registered  as  a  lobbyist  and  filed 
a  report  concerning  everything  I  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  the  matter. 
I  was  here  1  day  only. 

It  took  about  5  years  to  stop  the 
Justice  Department  from  demanding 
every  3  months  that  I  file  additional  re- 
ports as  a  lobbyist  despite  the  fact  that 
I  lobbied  for  1  day  only  concerning  only 
one  bill  and  make  immediate  and  com- 
plete reports  concerning  my  lobbying 
activity. 

I  hope  that  It  will  not  be  as  difficult 
to  interpret  the  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  as  it  was  to  interpi'et  the  1946  act. 
I  will  go  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  most  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  but  I  do  have  a  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  particular  provision  that  it 
is  somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  main 
objectives  of  the  bill. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  regu- 
late the  internal  affairs  of  Congress.  I 
think  the  Senator  deserves  great  credit 


for  what  he  has  done  in  this  respect. 
However,  with  relation  to  this  provision, 
the  Senate  would.  In  effect,  be  regulating, 
not  the  internal  affairs  of  Congress,  but 
the  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  general  public.  That  is  a  very  pre- 
cious kind  of  relationship.  Certainly  If 
one  appeals  to  Congress,  even  through  a 
lobbyist,  he  Is  exercising  his  right  for  a 
redress  of  a  grievance  under  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  on  that.  However,  after  all, 
the  public  and  Congress  are  entitled  to 
know  that  the  urging  of  our  vote  for  this 
or  that  legislation  is  the  result  of  money 
paid  to  a  professional  lobbyist  to  solicit 
those  votes. 

We  must  have  a  way  to  discriminate 
between  those  who  work  professionally 
to  have  legislation  passed  and  those  who 
represent  the  forces  of  an  orderly  de- 
mocracy in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  a  good 
cause.    We  do  not  prohibit  this  practice. 

There  is  no  test  of  faith  or  anything 
else  with  relation  to  the  registration  of 
lobbyists. 

Everyone,  come  one  and  come  all,  who 
is  lobbying  must  register.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to  reveal  the  money  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving or  spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sorry  that  I  tres- 
passed on  the  time  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  granted  1  additional  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  said,  quoting  Justice  Jackson: 

After  all,  It  Is  Congress  who  should  know 
from  experience  both  the  good  and  the  right 
of  petition  and  the  evils  of  professional 
lobbying. 

It  is  our  job  to  identify  the  money  that 
is  spent  to  pass  bills.  It  Is  our  job  to 
turn  the  daylight  on  the  money  that  is 
being  spent.  This  would  be  good  legis- 
lative procedure. 

We  are  asking  that  the  filing  be  made 
public  as  to  the  amount  that  is  spent  and 
by  whom  it  is  spent  to  influence  special 
legislation. 

Title  V  deserves  better  consideration 
by  the  Senate  than  to  have  it  removed 
from  the  bill,  which  it  would  be  on  the 
tenuous  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  may  not  even  be  the 
committee  which  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  lobbying  activities — work  in  the  in- 
terest of  corrective  legislation. 

The  pending  bill  corrects  it.  It  corrects 
the  faults  that  have  arisen  from  past 
Dr£ict-ic6 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield,  by  all  means; 
and  I  should  like  to  comment,  after  the 
Senator  has  asked  his  question,  on  one 
of  the  earlier  questions  asked  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  is:  If  we 
deleted  this  provision  from  the  bill,  the 
1946  act  would  remain  law.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    By  all  means. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  any  Senator  in- 
terested could  Introduce  a  bill  like  this 
to  amend  the  1946  act.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  could  conduct  full 
hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  part  of  the  1946 
act  which  has  not  been  nullified  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Harriss  case, 
would  still  remain  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
asked  earlier  whether  a  lawyer  who  came 
here  and  contacted  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  come  within  the  terms  of 
this  act.  There  is  no  way  of  telling 
whether  he  would  or  would  not,  because 
the  Comptroller  General  will  issue  rules 
and  regulations.  A  violation  of  those 
rules  and  regulations  will  be  punishable 
by  a  criminal  penalty  although  the 
Comptroller  General  is  not  subject  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  So 
the  public  will  not  participate  in  the 
making  of  those  rules  and  regulations. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
act  would  be  Included,  and  I  would  not  be 
able  to  answer  it. 

The  1946  act  provides  that  any  direct 
or  indirect  irvfiuencing  of  legislation 
comes  within  its  terms.  Then  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  out  bodily  every  in- 
direct means  of  influencing  legislation — 
all  of  it. 

The  Court  limited  the  proscribed  con- 
duct to  direct  communication  with  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation.  I  read  from  the  dissent  of 
Justice  Douglas  that  the  words  "direct 
communication  with  Congress"  are  not 
in  the  act.  The  Court  not  only  strikes 
out  one  whole  group  of  activities  to  in- 
fluence indirectly,  but  also  substitutes  a 
new  concept  for  the  remaining  group  of 
activities. 

The  point  is  that  the  amendments 
contained  in  title  V  do  not  go  to  the  real 
deficiency  in  the  law  as  It  exists  after 
the  Harriss  case.  What  is  it  that  con- 
sists of  direct  or  indirect  influencing  of 
legislation?  We  can  say  "principally"; 
we  can  say  "substantially";  we  can  leave 
this  with  the  Comptroller  General.  It 
still  does  not  answer  that  question  and 
thus  provide  what  is  necessary  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  do  its  job. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  await  the  time  when  we  can  con- 
sider in  the  Senate  a  bill  that  will  be 
processed  in  the  regular  way.  This  bill 
was  not. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  who 
are  for  the  first  time  hearing  arguments 
on  this  matter,  not  a  single  word  of  testi- 
mony was  given  on  title  V  after  its  for- 
mulation. We  do  not  know  how  the  At- 
torney General  feels  about  it.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  Comptroller  General 
feels  about  it.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
pubhc  feels  about  it. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
act.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  Congress 
that  speaks  when  a  select  committee  of 
12  Members  of  Congress  proposes  some- 
thing to  Congress  in  this  form,  and  it 
is  then  said :  "You  have  to  do  something 
about  it."  It  is  not  legislating— partic- 
ularly when  we  abdicate  that  part  of  our 
legislative  duties — such  a  vast  part— to 
the  Comptroller  General — to  say,  "You 
make  the  rules  and  regulations,"  and  If 
they  are  violated,  a  criminal  penalty  Is 
involved. 


One  of  the  l>est  principles  of  legislat- 
ing— particularly  where  we  deal  with 
criminal  statutes  and  those  heavily  per- 
meated with  constitutional  considera- 
tions—is that  Congress  will  specify  the 
actions  the  violations  of  which  will  be 
punishable  by  criminal  penalties. 

So  I  repeat  that  we  should  await  the 
time  when  we  can  properly  process  this 
matter.  Certainly  we  should  await  the 
President's  message  on  this  subject.  It 
is  in  process  of  preparation  and  will  reach 
us  shortly.  We  may  not  wish  to  adopt 
the  Presidential  proposal,  but  we  should 
use  it  as  a  base  for  passing  legislation 
that  wUl  be  worthwhile  and  will  mean 
something. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  lUinols 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be 
adopted.  As  he  has  pointed  out,  the 
Attorney  General  is  going  to  enforce  this 
statute  with  a  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000  and 
a  year  in  jail,  or  both.  Yet,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  not  been  consulted, 
which  is  certainly  strange. 

There  was  one  witness — only  one — and 
he  was  the  publisher  or  editor  of  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  an  attorney.  So,  there  is 
little  testimony — not  much — on  this 
subject. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  a  job,  let  us  do 
it  right.  Let  us  take  this  provision  out 
of  the  bill.  The  old  statute  is  still  in 
effect.  Nobody  has  to  be  worried  about 
that.  This  matter  can  be  approached 
In  a  number  of  ways. 

No.  1,  what  about  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act?  We  have  talked  about 
modifying  it.  All  right,  let  us  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Then  legislative  lobbying 
tiiat  takes  place  here.  What  about 
lobbying  in  the  executive  branch,  which 
dispenses  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars? 
That  is  where  the  money  is  whacked  up — 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue. 
If  you  want  to  get  yourself  a  fistful  of 
money,  do  not  come  to  Congress.  We  do 
not  have  it.  Go  to  one  of  the  agencies  or 
one  of  the  bureaus. 

Twenty-four  secondary  education  in- 
stitutions— meaning  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— keep  a  full-time  man  in  Washing- 
ton to  make  sure  that  they  get  in  on 
the  gravy  train  for  grants-in-aid.  What 
about  that  lobbying?  It  is  not  touched 
in  the  bill  at  all. 

We  have  a  statute  against  lobbying  by 
governmental  bureaus.  I  have  never 
seen  it  enforced.  I  have  never  seen  it 
Invoked. 

Let  us  make  a  package  of  the  bill  by 
Including  foreign  agents  registration, 
lobbying  by  Government  agents  or  bu- 
reaus, legislative  lobbying  here,  lobbying 
in  the  executive  branch.  Let  us  do  the 
thing  right. 

Also,  we  can  have  experts  come  in  to 
testify.  Then,  of  course,  we  would  want 
the  Attorney  General,  because  if  he  is  go- 
ing to  enforce  the  A,ct,  he  ought  to  know 
what  we  are  asking  him  to  enforce  and 
what  the  intention  of  Congress  really  is. 
So  do  not  be  dismayed  that  we  will  be 
without  a  lobby  title,  because  the  one 
that  we  tinkered  up  21  years  ago  is  still 
going  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  had  a  hand  In  putting 
that  together.     I  was  not  very  proud  of 


It.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  we  had  diffi- 
culty In  the  selection  of  words  to  convey 
the  intent  that  we  had  in  mind.  To  in- 
dicate how  signally  we  failed — or  suc- 
ceeded— out  of  20  cases,  there  has  been 
one  conviction  in  21  years,  and  that  was 
on  a  plea  of  guilty,  nothing  more.  That 
is  not  a  very  good  record.  Let  us  not 
duplicate  that  record. 

Simply  l>ecause  we  put  In  the  word 
"substantial"  or  "principal,"  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  are  words  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  courts  in  achieving  proper  en- 
forcement of  this  act. 

So  the  amendment  that  is  before  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  kill  existing  anti- 
lobby  law.  It  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
take  a  good  look.  Then  we  will  have  the 
President's  message,  and  we  will  also 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  At- 
tomev  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  it  is  agreeable  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  him  up  to  10  minutes.  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  5  or  6  minutes  to 
summarize,  after  he  is  through,  and  then 
we  will  be  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  our  side.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor go  ahead  and  summarize?  Then  I 
should  like  about  2  minutes  to  sum- 
marize. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  use  some  of  his  time?  Then  I 
will  use  2  minutes  to  summarize. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  not  use  more 
than  5  minutes.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  time  re- 
maining on  the  bill. 

Mr.    HRUSKA.      I    wish    to    reserve 

enough  time  for  my  final  summarizing 

statement.  ,^  „ 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     I   yield  myself   2 

minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  perfecting  amendment. 
Would  this  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
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offer  it.  or  should  I  wait  until  the  time 
has  expired  on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
perfecting  amendment  cannot  be  offered 
until  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  used  all  of  his  time  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
linquish the  remainder  of  my  time  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  may  now  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  in  the  nature 
of  a  perfecting  amendment,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  118.  strike  out  line  9  .and  all  that 
follows  down  to  and  Including  line  18.  page 
124.  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"Sec  501.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress — 

'•(a)  that  the  existing  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  is  for  the  most  part  Inade- 
quate and  ineffective; 

"(bi  that  proposed  amendments  to  that 
Act  should  be  carefully  considered  by  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  after  hear- 
ings which  atTord  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  other  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations; 

"(c)  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ia  designated  as  the  appropriate  committee 
in  each  House  to  initiate  a  review  and  study 
of  such  Act  with  a  view  toward  recommend- 
ing amendments  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  which  will  maice  the  Act  more  adequ.ite 
and  effective  in  its  operation." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamen- 
taiT  inquiry? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  is  this 
proposed  amendment  a  substitute  to  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  language  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  votes  as  to 
whether  to  strike  the  entire  lobbying 
section. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  is:  May  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  make  it  a  part  of  his  amend- 
ment, as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  it  would  require  some 
modification  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  the  modifications 
or  accept  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Therefore,  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  •I'he 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  unanimous  consent 
were  given  to  withdraw  the  yeas  and 
nays,  would  the  procedure  be  facilitated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
were  done,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
could  make  the  modification  accordingly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded  for  the 
purposes  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
before  the  Senate  provides  in  section 
<c'  : 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
designated  as  the  appropriate  committee  in 
each  House  to  initiate  a  review  and  study 
of  such  Act  with  a  view  toward  recommend- 
ing amendments  at  the  earliest  practicable 
d  ite  which  will  make  the  Act  more  ade- 
quate and  effective  in  its  operation 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  more 
precedent  on  the  side  of  other  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  of  such  matters 
as  lobbying  legislation.  More  recently 
tlie  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lions  has  had  that  jurisdiction. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is:  Can 
Congre.ss,  by  incorporating  this  direction 
to  refer  the  bill  in  the  legislation,  con- 
trol its  referral? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  under  Senate  precedents 
is  not  in  order  until  the  proponent  has 
u.sed  his  time  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  reserve  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  point  of 
order  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  recognized, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  my  amendment  would  strike  out 
everything  in  title  V  except  reference  to 
the  title  Itself  and  would  Insert  new  lan- 
guage. 

I  also  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  copy  of  the  amendment  at  the  desk, 
as  read  by  the  clerk,  has  been  changed 
only  slightly  from  the  copy  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator.  In  subparagraph  ia>, 
following  the  language  "that  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
is,"  the  words  "for  the  most  part"  have 
been  inserted. 

This  addition  recognizes  that  there  Is 
some  effectiveness  in   the  existing  law. 

Furthermore,  in  subparagraph  (c),  as 
it  now  lies  at  the  desk,  the  words  "at  the 
earliest  practicable  date"  have  been  In- 
serted In  the  next  to  the  last  line  fol- 
lowing the  words  "recommending 
amendments,"  indicating  the  Intent  and 
the  direction  of  this  body  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  should  act  ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amendment 


because  I  have  mixed  feelings  concern- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  to  strike  out  title  V.  He  makes 
a  persuasive  case.  In  many  respects. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  share  his  concern  about 
several  points  which  he  has  raised  about 
title  V  of  the  pending  bill;  Surely,  it  Is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  constitutional 
law  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  not  delegate  legisla- 
tive authority.  Yet,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed in  title  V  would,  in  fact,  delegate 
to  the  Comptroller  General  the  authority 
to  promulgate  regulations  which  In  ef- 
fect, would  have  the  standing  of  a  crim- 
inal statute  because  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  would  constitute  a  crime. 

Furthermore.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Comptroller  General,  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation,  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act:  there  would  be  no  notice  of 
hearings  or  hearings  at  which  interested 
members  of  the  public,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  others  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  testify  or  submit 
their  recommendations  concerning  regu- 
lations to  be  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

This,  Indeed,  is  a  strange  and  unique 
way  to  legislate  criminal  law — for  Con- 
gress to  duck  its  responsibility  to  revise 
the  lobbying  act  by  delegating  respon-' 
sibility  to  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
then  exempting  him  from  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act, 

Aside  from  the  piinciple  that  legisla- 
tive power  should  not  be  delegated,  we 
should  also  take  notice  of  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  principle  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  notice  as  to  what 
will  be  a  crime.  It  is  very  difficult,  look- 
ing at  the  language  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill,  for  anyone  to  determine 
what  will  be  a  crime. 

"Substantial"  is  a  word  that  means 
different  things  to  different  people.  The 
Comptroller  General,  presumably,  would 
define  what  the  word  "substantial" 
means  in  this  particular  legislation,  but 
he  would  be  able  to  do  so  without  any 
•hearings. 

Although  we  can  do  so,  of  course.  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  title  V  when  we  have  been 
served  with  notice  by  the  administra- 
tion that  it  has  recommendations  to 
make  in  this  particular  area.  The  ad- 
ministration has  served  notice  that  li 
wants  to  submit  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  this  particular  act.  It  seems  that 
the  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  wait 
and  consider  those  recommendations, 
and  to  consider  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Attorney  General, 
who  has  had  some  experience  with  the 
existing  act  which  is  more  or  less  un- 
enforceable. The  Attorney  G^eral 
should  have  some  expertise  and  advice 
which  would  be  of  interest  and  value 
in  making  sure  that  a  revision  of  the 
act  could  be  enforced  in  the  future, 

I  am  persuaded  by  these  particular 
arguments  and  legal  considerations.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  not  very  happy 
about  the  scope  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  would 
merely  strike  out  title  V  and  might  leave 
the  Impression  that  no  action  should  be 
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taken.    I  believe  something  should  be 
done  about  the  present  act. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  present  act  is  ineffective  and  inade- 
quate. I  believe  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  should  proceed 
to  review  and  study  the  act  In  an  orderly 
way,  calling  in  appropriate  witnesses, 
especially  the  Attorney  General.  I  un- 
derstand that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
action  has  not  been  taken  earlier  is  that 
there  is  some  confusion  or  disagreement 
as  to  which  of  the  several  committees  in 
each  House  has  jurisdiction. 

Thus,  in  my  sense-of-Congress  pro- 
posal. I  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  each 
House  would  be  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  initiate  and  proceed  with  a 
thorough  review  of  the  act. 

Since  this  is  a  criminal  statute,  it  seems 
to  make  sense  that  amendments  should 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  If  my  amendment  were 
adopted,  we  would  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  recognizes  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  present  act,  and  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  inaction.  We  would  be 
laying  out  ground  rules  and  providing 
direction  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  each  House  to  proceed  to  ini- 
tiate a  study  of  this  particular  act  with 
a  view  toward  improving  it  and  making 
It  more  effective  and  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  presentation, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska might  accept  my  amendment  to 
Ills  proposal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  make  it  technically  possible 
to  do  so.  I  change  my  amendment  No. 
120,  in  line  7.  by  striking  out  the  figure 
■8"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "9";  and  in  line  8,  after  the  words 
"Including  line  18,  pare  124"  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec,  501  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress — 

(a)  that  the  existing  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  Is  for  the  most  part  inade- 
quate and  Ineffective; 

(b)  that  proposed  amendments  to  that  Act 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  after  hearings 
which  afford  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  and 
recommendations; 

(c)  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  designated  as  the  appropriate  committee 
in  each  House  to  initiate  a  review  and  study 
of  such  Act  with  a  view  toward  recommend- 
ing amendments  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  which  will  make  the  Act  more  adequate 
and  effective  in  its  operation. 

With  that  change.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  legis- 
lative history  made  on  title  V  so  far, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  accurately  reflected 
in  the  language  of  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment. His  effort  here  is  to^make,  in  ex- 
press language,  a  declaration  by  Con- 
gress that  the  legislative  history  demon- 
strates we  are  not  attempting  to  kill  any 
effort  to  amend  the  present  Lobbying 
Act  of  1946.  We  simply  ask  that  this 
subject  be  set  aside  until  we  are  able  to 
process  whatever  recommendations  are 


made  by  the  President  to  Congress, 
recommendations  which,  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  Attorney  General,  will  be 
made  at  an  early  date. 

Am  I  correct  in  making  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  agree  that  the 
legislative  history  made  has  indicated 
that  very  well.  I  do  believe  the  ex- 
press inclusion  of  the  language  such 
as  I  have  proposed  in  the  pending  bill 
would  reinforce  and  strengthen  that  ex- 
pression and  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
Senate  wants  something  done,  is  expect- 
ing something  to  be  done  and  is,  indeed, 
designating  the  committee  which  is  to 
undertake  the  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  modified  his  amendment  by  ac- 
cepting the  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  accepted  the 
perfecting  amendment  as  a  modification, 
by  making  the  change  I  have  referred  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  has  accepted  the 
amendment,  no  further  debate  is  in  order 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  time  on 
the  bill. 

With  the  5  minutes  of  summary  on 
each  side,  I  am  ready  to  cease  my  efforts 
at  persuasion. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  This  amend- 
ment is  virtually  the  same  amendment, 
in  purjx).=e.  as  the  one  we  had  before.  It 
is  just  a  little  less  brutal.  It  is  put  in 
fancy,  public-relations  language  to  Say 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
existing  law  is  inadequate  and  that  it 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Under  this  or  any  other  language  at 
all.  it  kills  one  of  the  broadest  public 
portions  of  the  bill.  This  amendment 
may  well  be  the  best  tribute  to  the  art  of 
lobbying  I  have  seen.  They  want  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.  They  say  thit^old  statute 
is  enough;  we  just  will  not  change  any- 
thing. 

D.oes  anyone  doubt  that  the  old  statute 
i.^  ineffective,  because  of  the  Harriss  de- 
cision? We  are  trying  to  correct  the  in- 
effectiveness, as  a  result  of  the  orienta- 
tion given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  act. 

We  do  not  prohibit  lobbying;  we  ac- 
cept it  and  ack  that  lobbyists  disclose 
funds  being  spent  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Now  some  persons  say  we  have  the 
old  statute:  leave  it  for  next  year,  or  the 
year  after  that.  Meanwhile,  we  shuffle 
papers  here. 

Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  a  bill  to 
identify  what  is  going  on  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities'!' Do  ve  want  to  wait  for  the 
President  to  suggest  recommendations 
affecting  something  that  is  internal  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

It  is  our  job  to  prescribe  rules  affect- 
ing this  body  and  to  prescribe  rules  af- 
fecting lobbying  in  this  body. 

We  have  argued  that  we  should  enact 
a  law  that  is  effective  now,  and  not  wait 
for  1  or  2  or  3  years.  Any  amount  of 
applepolishing  by  fancy  language  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  is 


not  going  to  help  a  bit  toward  enacting 
effective  and  early  legislation  that  Is 
badly  needed  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  several  years  ago. 
Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  the  Comptroller 
General,  an  arm  and  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  the  best  person  to  administer  the 
act  and  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  the  best 
person  to  administer  the  act  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Justice  Department,  not  to 
prosecute,  but  to  urge  and  to  prescribe 
normal  ways  of  obtaining  information 
so  we  will  know  who  is  putting  up  money 
for  what  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  a  poor  suggestion  to 
direct  this  matter  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  repeat,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  a  long,  unbroken  record  of 
failure  to  report  any  legislation  on  lob- 
bying activities.  We  have  been  able  to 
go  back  only  to  the  60th  Congress  to 
obtain  this  information  with  respect  to 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  for  lobbying 
legislation.  Bills  on  lobbying  were  intro- 
duced in  the  60th.  62d.  64th,  67th,  68th. 
70th.  71st.  72d.  73d.  74th.  and  76th  Con- 
gresses, and  none  of  those  bills  were 
reported.  I  am  not  going  beyond  the 
record  of  the  76th  Congress,  because  at 
that  time  bills  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr,   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  this 
modified  amendment  is  worse  than  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  in  that  at  least  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska left  existing  law  just  as  it  is, 
without  any  stigma  of  a  declaration  by 
Congress  tiiat  the  present  law  was  no 
good.  I  would  hate  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  or  assistant  to  the 
Solicitor  trying  to  use  the  existing  law 
to  accomplish  some  good  with  a  declara- 
tion such  as  that  contained  in  subsection 
<ai  of  the  perfecting  amendment,  that 
Congress  had  declared  that  the  existing 
law  is  inadequate  and  ineffective. 

It  seems  to  me  the  original  amend- 
ment is  much  to  be  preferred  to  this 
feature  in  this  proposed  amendment, 
which  I  think  would  leave  Congress  in 
a  very  doubtful  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

If  we  are  going  to  kill  the  regulation 
of  lobbyists,  let  us  not  wrap  it  up  in  a 
pretty  package  and  do  nothing:  but.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  dis- 
closure, let  us  do  something  about  it. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  It 
is  time  to  decide  whether  Congress  Is 
going  to  do  something  about  disclosing 
amounts  of  money  being  spent  by  lobby- 
ists to  influence  legislation.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  the  time  to  do  it  is  in 
this  bill  which  is  to  reorganize  Congress. 
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We  can  put  in  the  bill  a  provision  hav- 
ing a  very  simple  purpose.  If  we  are  to 
enact  a  law  which  will  improve  the  law 
in  that  regard,  let  us  do  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  leaves  the  law  in  worse  condi- 
tion to  have  a  blast  by  Congress,  as  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (a>  of  the  pending 
amendment,  that  it  thinks  the  present 
law  is  no  good,  ineffective,  and  inade- 
quate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
say  let  us  pass  it.  rather  than  refer  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First,  I  comment 
briefly  on  the  inquii-y  about  the  unde- 
sirability  of  subparagraph  lai  in  the 
amendment. 

Is  it  an  indictment  of  the  work  of 
Congress  that  we  call  this  bill  ineffective 
and  inadequate?  Heavens,  no.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Harriss. 
The  Supreme  Court  committed  mayhem 
upon  the  act  of  1946.  It  emasculated  the 
act,  taking  out  altogether  indirect  efforts 
to  infliuenCfe  legislation,  and  taking  out 
many  of  the  acts  of  direct  influence  on 
legislation. 

So  we  are  not  indicting  ourselves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Harriss  decision 
leaves  some  of  the  direct  acts  of  lobbying 
within  the  purview  of  existing  law,  and 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Indeed  it  does,  but  the 
1946  act,  which  is  the  law  now,  will  still 
be  part  of  the  statutes  even  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Griffin]  and  me  is  approved. 
It  will  stay  on  the  books;  it  will  not  be 
hurt  one  whit. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
there  have  been  months  of  hearings  and 
bills  introduced  in  previous  Congresses. 
Even  if  no  action  was  taken,  does  that 
warrant  our  passing  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  which  has  had  not  a  single  word  of 
testimony  and  no  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings of  any  kind?  There  has  not  been 
any  Attorney  General's  opinion  upon  the 
practicability  of  the  act.  and  whether  or 
not  it  will  correct  the  1946  act,  as  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  has 
been  not  one  word  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  bar  associations,  or  any 
member  of  the  public.  Where,  while  it  is 
said  that  the  amendments  contained  in 
title  V  are  intended  to  correct  the  present 
law,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffec- 
tive in  three  respects,  there  is  not  one 
word  which  applies  to  the  basic  problem 
with  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  Title  V 
does  not  define  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
directly  or  indirectly  influencing  legisla- 
tion. 

Are  we  warranted  in  approving  title  V 
as  reported,  when  a  basic  principle  of 
legislation  has  been  violated  in  the  work 
of  the  special  committee  itself?  I  refer 
to   the   delegation   to   the   Comptroller 


General  of  the  right  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  the  violation  of  which  will  be 
punishable  by  a  criminal  statute. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate. 

Furthermore,  highly  prized  constitu- 
tional rights — free  speech,  a  free  press, 
and  the  right  to  petition— are  affected  by 
title  V.  Yet  no  consideration  has  been 
given,  and  no  testimony  heard  at  any 
time  on  this  vital  area.  I  do  not  think 
this  Congress  would  be  discharging  its 
duty  if  it  engages  in  summary  action  on 
this  very  important  issue. 

I  repeat,  this  will  not  kill  anj-thing. 
It  is  not  an  action  hostile  to  lobbying 
regulation  legislation.  It  simply  involves 
deferring  action  until  the  President's 
recommendations— not  the  President's 
command.  Mr.  President— are  received, 
and  until  we  have  referred  the  bill  to 
the  proper  committees,  and  have  called 
witnesses.  In  this  way  the  will  of  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  proper  fashion.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modi- 
fied amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  <when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  hberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BrtlettI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GruenikgI.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  M.'\GNUSON  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TOREl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sp.arkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from   Kentucky 


[Mr.  CooPEm],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senat*  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper |. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

|No.  55  Leg.) 
YEAS— 30 


Allott 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkien 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Fannin 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Dodd 

E:rvln       / 

Fulbrlght 

Gore       U 

Harris    M 

Hayden 


Pong  Mundt 

Griffin  Murphy 

Hart  Peirson 

Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Hruska  Scott 

Jordan.  Idaho  Smathers 

Long.  La  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

Miller  Williams,  N.J. 

Morton  Young.  N.  Dak. 


NAYS— 53 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C 
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Morse 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Kennedy.  Mass.  Rlblcoff 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Russell 

Kuchel  Smith 

Lausche  Spong 

Long.  Mo  Stennls 

Mansfield  Symington 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McGovern  Tydings 

Mclntvre  Williams.  Del 

Mondale  Yarborough 

Monroney  Young,  Ohio 
Montoya 


NOT  VOTING — 17 
Baker  Hansen  Metcalf 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Cooper 

Gruenlng 


Hartke 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Magnuson 

McGee 


Moss 
Mu.skle 
Pastore 
Sparkman 


So  Mr.  Hrtjska's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  I  can  explain  the 
amendment  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
panted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  86,  line  13.  strike  out  "(a)". 

Beginning  with  line  18  on  page  86,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  87. 

On  page  92,  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"CAPrrOL  GUIDE  SERVICE 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  When  used  In  this  section, 
unless  the  context  indicates  otherwise— 

•■(1)  the  tenn  'Service'  means  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service  created  by  subsection  (b); 


"(2)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  Board 
created  by   subsection    (b); 

"(3)  the  term  'guide'  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'building'  means  the  United 
States  Capitol  Building. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  an  organi- 
zation, to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service,  which  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  board  consisting  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Service, 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board, 
to  furnish  free  guide  services  to  any  person 
desiring  to  view  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  Service  shall  consist  of  a  chief  guide 
who  shall  receive  gross  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $9,800  per  annum,  and  not  less  than 
ten.  nor  more  than  twenty  guides  who  shall 
each  receive  gross  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  J7,200  per  annum.  Appointments  to  and 
removals  from  the  Service  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board.  Appointees  to  the  Service 
shall  be  chosen  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the 
special  quaimcatlons  which  fit  them  for  the 
duties  to  be  performed. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  make  and  promul- 
gate the  regulations  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Service.  Such  regulations  shall 
cover  the  schedules  and  routings  of  tours 
through  the  building,  the  oral  informative 
data  to  be  supplied  to  the  public,  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  members  of  the  Service 
when  on  duty,  the  uniforms  and  Insignia 
for  the  Service,  and  such  other  phases  of  the 
work  as  in  Its  judgment  may  be  necessary. 
'(e)  No  guide  shall  make  any  charge  for 
his  official  services,  nor  accept  any  gratuity 
nor  shall  he.  in  the  course  of  official  duty, 
speak  in  praise  or  censure  of  any  person. 
Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punished  by  Immediate  dis- 
missal. 

"(f)  The  headquarters  of  the  Service  shall 
be  m:ilntalned  In  the  rotunda  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  guide  shall  be  on  duty  there  at 
all  times  during  the  hours  the  building  is 
open  to  the  public. 

"(g)  The  necessary  expenses  Incident  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Service,  Including  uniforms  and  insignia  for 
each  guide,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Board. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  detail  any  guide  to 
supplement  the  Capltpl  Police  when  special 
occasions  In  the  building  or  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  require  additional  police  and  the 
performance  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
Service  are  temporarily  suspended  by  such 
occasion." 

On  page  3.  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
Item  423  Insert  the  following  new  Item : 
"Sec.  424.  Capitol  Guide  Service." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
free  guide  service  for  schoolchildren  and 
other  tourists  who  visit  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

I  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
checking  on  this  matter,  and  it  seems 
that  we  are  about  the  only  country  in  the 
Western  World  that  charges  its  constitu- 
ents, and  particularly  the  schoolchil- 
dren, for  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
Capitol  of  the  country. 

Thousands  of  children  come  here  from 
the  various  States  every  year.  These 
schoolchildren  in  order  to  secure  guide 
service  have  to  pay  15  cents  apiece  to 
tour  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Other  tourists 
have  to  pay  25  cents. 


These  people  can  visit  the  White 
House,  the  museiuns.  the  FBI  building, 
and  any  other  Government  building  in 
Washington  free  of  charge;  however,  if 
they  want  to  visit  the  Capitol  and  see 
Congress  in  session  they  must  pay  for 
that  visit. 

I  think  the  very  least  that  we  can  do 
is  to  provide  guide  service  so  that  school- 
children and  other  tourists  can  get  a  free 
tour  of  the  Capitol. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  the 
service  shall  consist  of  a  chief  guide  who 
shall  receive  gross  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $9,800  per  year,  and  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  20  guides  who  shall  re- 
ceive gross  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$7,200. 

These  compensation  rates  have  been 
set  in  line  with  approximately  a  half 
dozen  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  on  matters  dealing  with  the 
same  subject.  The  other  bills  carried  a 
lower  salary  rate  when  they  were  intro- 
duced 2  years  ago;  however,  the  increase 
is  to  adjust  them  to  the  last  Salary-  Act. 

The  amendment  would  provide  free 
guide  service  to  those  schoolchildren  ana 
other  tourists  who  visit  the  Capitol.  I 
thii^k  it  is  something  that  we  should  do 
It  is  long  overdue. 

Schoolchildren  and  other  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  Capitol, 
and  we  should  welcome  them  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.     We  receive  $30,000  a 

year.    Is  it  not  worth  15  cents  to  see  us? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  doubt 

it. 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  doubt  it.  too. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
one  of  the  most  convincing  arguiftents 
that  could  be  made  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MORTON.     I  will  vote  for  it. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.   President.   I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  idea 
of  not  charging  schoolchildren  or  other 
tourists  to  see  the  Nation's  Capitol.     I 
have  long  advocated  such  action. 

This  question  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  time.  I  assure  the  Senator  in  the 
joint  committee.  We  worked  on  the 
matter  and  found  it  quite  difficult  to  get 
the  House  and  Senate  together. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  we 
went  over  the  need  to  have  one  joint 
committee  that  would  have  as  one  of 
its  principal  duties  the  joint  operation 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  facilities  of  the 
Capitol  instead  of  having  two  separate 
principalities,  one  on  one  side  and  one 
on  the  other. 

So,  we  created  in  the  bill,  which  we 
hope  is  near  passage,  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations.  It  is  our 
intent  in  the  pending  bill  that  matters 
such  as  this,  which  affect  both  Houses, 
the  housekeeping  of  the  Capitol,  and 
many  other  things  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  this  joint  committee. 

It  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  certain,  be- 
cause of  the  keen  interest  on  both  sides, 
that  the  guide  question  will  be  heard  by 
this  committee. 

Many  features  must  be  thrashed  out. 
For  example,  our  present  guides  need  to 
be  converted.  I  believe,  imder  this 
amendment,  to  Government  service  and 


given  the  advantage  of  the  retirement 
benefits  and  health  benefits  that  go  with 
Federal  employment.  Many  things 
would  be  necessary.  I  am  certain  that  is 
a  matter  that  the  committee  would  take 
up  when  this  bill  is  passed. 

For  that  reason.  I  urge  the  Senator 
not  to  insist  on  his  amendment.  I  am 
certain  that  the  joint  committee,  which 
we  are  creating  for  this  purpose  and  for 
other  questions  that  need  joint  consider- 
ation, would  take  care  of  these  things 
once  the  committee  is  underway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this 
matter  needs  further  study.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple question.  Do  we  or  do  we  not  wish 
to  furnish  free  guide  service  for  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  tourists  who  visit 
the  Capitol? 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  for  the  last  6  or  8  years, 
because  I  have  sponsored  it  in  each  Con- 
gress and  have  been  able  to  get  nowhere 
with  it.  It  has  always  been  postponed 
until  "tomorrow."  Well,  tomorrow  has 
arrived,  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
vote  for  it.  We  are  voting  on  a  bill  now. 
which  I  shall  support,  to  reorganize  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Certainly 
this  IS  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate  adopt 
the  amendment  because  it  is  ridiculous 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and 
greatest  nations,  should  charge  school- 
children to  visit  the  Nation's  Capitol  to 
see  Congress  in  session. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  present  guide  service  is  not 
doing  an  excellent  job.  They  are  doing 
an  excellent  job.  This  is  no  reflection 
at  all  on  their  service.  The  members  of 
the  guide  service  should  be  given  prior- 
ity, naturally,  in  the  new  jobs  that  would 
be  created.  They  would  automatically 
become  Government  employees,  subject 
to  the  control  of  Congress,  and  they 
would  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  a 
Government  employee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  Senator's  brief 
explanation  of  his  amendment,  I  did  not 
quite  catch  this  aspect— It  may  have  es- 
caped me:  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment provide  by  whom  the  chief  guide 
and  other  guides  would  be  appointed; 
who.  if  anybody,  would  have  control  over 
them,  and  how,  if  it  should  become  nec- 
essary, they  would  be  severed  from  their 
jobs? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  This 
amendment  would  create  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service,  which  would  be  imder  the  super- 
vision of  a  board  consisting  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  the  same  board  that  now  has 
control  over  the  existing  guide  service. 
Of  course,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate elect  their  respective  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  So  we  would  have  control  over 
the  operations. 

The  amendment  provides  restrictions : 
that  the  guides  could  not  engage  in  po- 
litical activities  or   propaganda   in   the 
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course  of  their  guiding  tours.  I  will  say 
that  guides,  as  they  act  now,  are  very 
discreet  on  that  point.  I  compliment  the 
guides  on  the  job  they  are  doing.  This 
amendment  is  not  in  criticism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  not  offered  as 
criticism  of  the  existing  service.  It  is 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  wish  to 
face  this  problem  and  let  the  taxpayers 
pay  for  the  guide  service,  or  whether  we 
wish  to  continue  to  levy  this  charge 
against  the  various  tourists  and  schools 
that  visit  the  Nation's  Capitol.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  fee 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  opposing  this 
amendment,  because  I  have  long  spoken 
for  the  free  guide  service  for  our  visitors 
al  die  Capitol 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  create  this  system  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  considsraiion  of  this  bill,  v.lii-h 
has  some  100  other  items  in  it.  and  iR  -..■':v 
many  essential  facts  involved  in  setliiv-i 
■  up  a  nc'v  service. 

For  example.  I  scs  no  place  i.i  tiic 
amendment  providing  fur  coverage  of 
these  guides  with  respect  to  health  in- 
surance pro;:,  rams  or  retirement  credits 
for  past  services  or  how  much  thoy 
should  pay  to  acquire  these  benefits. 
Certainly,  we  wi<h  to  protect  thc.e  peo- 
ple, and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  properly  supervised. 

We  have  provided  in  the  bill  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations, 
which  wou'd  be  civcn  a  number  of  duties 
affecting  both  Houses  of  Congress.  But 
the  proposed  amendment  would  put  the 
guide  service  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Sen:Ue  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Repre';':ntativ?s._ 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  move 
forward  with  the  joint  ccmmittee  vvhi^'h 
we  are  proposint:.  rr.ther  than  to  turn 
anything  else  over  to  the  employed  per- 
sonnel officials  of  the  Senate. 

This  matter  wi'l  be  taken  up  by  the 
new  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 
tinguished  colleague. 
South  Dakota,  who  I  believe  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  section  in  the  bill  prcvidhig 
for  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  recall  that  there  was  general  and 
I  believe  unanimous  feeling  in  our  joint 
committee  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  charges  that  schoolchildren 
must  pay  for  guide  sei-vice.  The  reason 
why  we  did  not  come  up  with  some  spe- 
cific recommendation  in  that  area  is  that 
we  established  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Operation  of  Congress;  and  once 
you  remove  the  fees  paid  for  guide  serv- 
ice, you  cannot  stop  there.     You  must 


I  yield  to  my  dis- 
thc  Senator  from 


proceed  to  determine,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  indicated,  how 
the  guides  are  to  be  selected,  how  they 
are  to  be  reimbursed,  and  what  kind  of 
status  they  should  have  with  respect  to 
the  ancillary  benefits  that  other  Senate 
employees  have  with  respect  to  insur- 
ance and  tenure. 

It  is  complicated  to  write  these  mat- 
ters out  in  sufficient  detail  in  this  kind 
of  measure.  We  have  established  the 
committee  to  do  this.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  member  of  the  committee, 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  wished  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  matter  as  it  is  now,  but 
they  believed  that  the  appropriate  way 
to  resolve  the  matter  would  be  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  Senators  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  proposal 
when  it  came  before  them,  to  decide  upon 
a  method  of  eUminating  the  charge  and 
providing  for  a  guide  service  which 
would  appropriately  fit  in  with  the  em- 
ployment and  salary  schedules  prevail- 
ing generally  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
proposed  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted  because  it  would  delegate  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  responsibility  to  select  these  guides. 
Who  is  selecting  them  today?  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  selecting  them  today.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  they  are  doing  to- 
day, say  so.  This  amendment  would  not 
cliaiige  the  method  of  control  of  the 
.'uide  service. 

As  to  the  fact  that  these  guides  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  given  civil  service 
letirement  benefits  and  the  status  of 
Government  employees,  there  is  nothing 
complicated  about  that.  My  amendment 
v.ould  give  them  civil  service  status, 
would  make  them  Government  em- 
plovees,  and  would  make  them  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  system 
ns  extended  to  all  other  Government  em- 
p'oyees.  These  retirement  benefits  would 
not  be  extended  to  the  guide  service 
r-nroactively.  Why  should  they  be? 
Members  of  the  guide  service  have  not 
b?en  paying  into  the  retirement  fund. 
The  amendment  would  only  put  them 
under  the  retirement  fund  from  the  day 
that  the  bill  becomes  effective  and  they 
become  Government  employees:  they 
would  then  automatically  be  entitled  to 
all  the  benefits  of  other  Government 
employees. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  simple  matter. 
Do  we  want  it,  or  do  we  want  to  post- 
pone it  and  talk  about  it  for  another 
3  to  5  years,  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  5  years? 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     I   am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ann:)unce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
LETTi,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  Pas- 
ture 1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr, 
Bartlett  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GruemngI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  MetcalfI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreI 
would  each  vote  "yea.  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  IMr.  Baker! 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  CooPERl,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  Hansen  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield  1  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  TowerI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

I  No.  56  Leg.) 
YEAS— 74 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hrviska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Scott 

Kennedy,  NY.    Smith 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS— 8 

Hill 

Monroney 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hansen 

Hanke 

Hatfield 

Magnuson 

McOee 

Metcalf 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 
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Aiken 

Allott 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bible 

BogRS 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carhon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Cannon 

Grlffln 

Hayden 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Cooper 

Gruenlng 


Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Miirphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 


Spong 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tydings 
Williams.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


R\issell 
StennlB 

-18 

Moss 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Tower 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
'^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  legislative  lobbying  activity 
should  be  considered  under  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  the  laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  this  area.  Violations 
of  these  laws  should  be  prosecuted  to 
the  fullest  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
present  laws,  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  for  the  most  part,  very  ineffective. 
Changes  should  be  made  and  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  brought  before 
the  Congress  to  discuss  with  us  how  we 
should  carry  out  our  responsibilities  con- 
cerning lobblyists.  This  type  study 
would  be  the  proper  function  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

This  was  the  objective  of  the  Hruska 
amendment,  modified  by  Senator  Grif- 
fin   and  I  therefore  supported  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Rfl.lS.  PRACTICES.  CUSTOMS.  AND  PRnCFnCRrS  OF 
THE    SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  presently  op- 
erating under  a  system  of  rules  and  prec- 
edents that  are  not  only  obsolete  but 
harmful  to  the  advance  of  the  country's 
social  and  economic  progress,  because  I 
believe  those  rules,  practices,  cu.stoms, 
and  procedures  are  unresponsive  to  the 
people's  wishes,  I  have  undertaken  to 
call  before  the  Senate  a  serie--  of  amend- 
me:Us  to  the  Mora-oney-Madden  reor- 
ganization bill. 

My  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  state 
why"  I  did  that,  to  review  the  re.^ults  of 
the  amendments  which  I  proposed,  and 
then  to  indicate,  biiefly.  the  damage 
which  I  think  has  been  done  to  the  goal 
of  making  the  Senate  an  effective  legis- 
lative body  by  the  refusal  of  my  col- 
leagues to  face  uo  to  what  has  often 
been  called  the  felt  nece.ssities  of  the 
times. 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  that  the 
pre'^ont  rystem  for  conducting  business 
in  the  Senate,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  unjustly  protects  the  minority 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  Ever 
since  'JVoodrow  Wilson  stated,  back  in 
1917,  Ahat  the  Senate  of  the  United 
State!  was  the  only  legislative  body  in 
the  civilized  world  which  was  unable  to 
act  when  a  majority  was  ready  for  ac- 
tion, it  has  been  obvious  that  the  time 
would  come  when  something  w-ould  have 
to  be  done  about  the  way  the  Senate  does 
business,  or  our  whole  system  of  Federal 
Government  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

In  that  year  rule  XXII  was  first 
adopted:  and  that  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward. Prior  to  1917,  when  the  late  Sen- 
ator Walsh,  of  Montana,  took  the  initi- 
ative with  respect  to  rules  reform,  there 
was  no  way  whatever  of  terminating  de- 
bate. As  a  result  of  Senator  Walsh's 
initiative — supported,  of  course,  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson— what  is  substantially  the 
present  rule  XXII  was  adopted,  and  two- 


thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing were  enabled  to  bring  debate  to  a 
close. 

However,  ever  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic,  debate  could  also  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  motion  to  table, 
which  would  carry  if  only  51  Senators 
supported  it.  Accordingly,  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  the  Senate,  if  the  opposi- 
tion is  active  and  aggressive,  you  have 


committee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
where  it  met  its  accustomed  fate. 

The  comprehensive  revision  was  re- 
introduced by  me  in  the  89th  Congress. 
Again,  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  It  did  not  even 
receive  1  day  of  consideration  in  that 
committee.  Because  I  despaired  of  ob- 
taining a  hearing  on  these  rules,  not  only 


to  get  67  Senators  to  pass  a  bill;  but  if  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Standing 
you  want  to  keep  something  from  being  ~  ' 
dbne  in  the  Senate,  you  only  need  51. 
The  obvious  inequity  need  not  be  reiter- 
ated. What  does  need  a  word,  however, 
is  the  curious  kind  of  philosophy  which 
permits  the  status  quo  to  remain  unless 
two-thirds  think  otherwise,  and  again 
permits  the  status  quo  to  remain  against 
efforts  to  change  if  a  majority  are  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  table  a  measure  which 
would  effect  some  change. 

In  short,  costly  weakening  and  some- 
times unfortunate  compromise  for  badly 
needed  legislation  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  system  under  which  we  op- 
erate. We  are  legislating  in  an  archaic 
manner,  and  the  times  demand  change, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the 
20th  century — and  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century  at  that. 

It  is  true  that  through  the  course  of 
history  since  Congress  first  met  in  1789, 
progress  in  the  legislative  branch  has 
come  about  slowly.  I  have  often  said 
that  the  advanced  thinking  in  the  uni- 
versities of  our  country  and  among  those 
men  and  women  who  are  most  knowl- 
edgeable about  pubUc  affairs  is  about  one 
generation  ahead  of  the  required  action 
in  Congress.  Somebody  has  to  point  the 
way  or  make  the  first  moves  toward 
changing  the  situation :  and  over  a  period 
of  more  than  the  last  10  years,  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  and  indeed  my  honor, 
to  point  the  way  toward  badly  needed 
change. 

Hardly  a  reform  has  come  about  in 
this  body,  over  the  years,  for  which  the 
ori.fzinal  proponent  was  not  pilloried 
when  he  first  su.^gested  it:  and  I  am  con- 
tent to  continue  this  somewhat  lonely 
fight,  with  the  conviction  that  in  due 
course,  the  majority  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators will  change  their  views  and  sup- 
port badly  needed  congressional  reform. 
Ever  since  the  summer  of  1960,  it  has 
been  my  view  that  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  are  a  strong  deterrent  to  the 
proper  and  efficient  functioning  of  this 
body.  That  was  back  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress: and  I  then  offered  a  series  of  pro- 
posals for  specific  changes  in  the  Sen- 
ate rules. 

Bv  the  time  the  first  ses.sion  of  the 
88th  Congress  rolled  around,  those  pro- 
posals had  been  expanded  into  16  specific 
amendments  to  the  Senate  Rules,  which 
were  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
There  they  received  a  not  unexpected 
chilly  reception,  and  there  they  languish 
to  this  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  session  of 
the  88th  Congress,  those  16  specific 
amendments  had  been  elaborated  and 
refined  into  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Like 
its  more  modest  predecessors,  this  omni- 
bus proposal  was  referred  to  the  Sub- 


Rules,  a  subcoinmittee  of  three  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  but  also  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  determined  to  see  whether 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  might  not  be  persuaded 
to  take  up  these  badly  needed  reforms. 
It  is  no  secret,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  statement  publicly,  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  so  constituted  that  it  will  vote  at  least 
5  to  4 — and  sometimes  more — against 
any  change  in  the  Senate  rules  proposed 
by  me.  no  matter  how  minor.  It  is  also 
tine  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Standing 
Rules  would  cast  a  similar  vote  by  2 
to  1. 

It.  of  course,  is  the  rieht  and  privi- 
lege of  Senators  to  take  that,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  somewhat  archaic  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  complain  but,  in  God's 
good  time,  the  composition  of  that  com- 
mittee will  almost  inevitably  chance. 
New  and  somewhat  more  modern  men 
will  come  to  serve  on  that  committee. 

I  am  confident  that  before  too  many 
years  have  gone  by  a  well-thought- 
through  and  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  Senate's  rules,  customs,  procedures, 
and  manners  will  come  to  be  viewed  with 
favor  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  we  will 
eventually  get  action. 

When  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  was  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  urged  that  that 
committee,  consisting  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  be  given  authority  to 
propose  changes  in  the  standmg  rules  of 
both  bodies,  including  the  i-ules  relating 
to  floor  procenu^es. 

To  my  regret  tlie  Senate,  and  indeed 
the  Senate  Establishment  to  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  make  reference  in 
the  past.  reiu,¥ed  to  give  the  joint  com- 
mittee tliat  authority,  although  it  did  not 
deny  to  it  the  right  to  take  testimony 
in  that  area. 

'  When  the  joint  committee  quite  prop- 
erly decided  to  exercise  this  limited 
power  of  taking  testimony.  I  accepted  the 
opF>ortunity  to  make  a  full  exposition  of 
mv  proposed  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  and  a 
number  of  other  proposals  which  fell 
within  the  joint  committee's  jurisdiction. 
Questions  were  asked  and  a  compre- 
hensive record  was  developed,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
the  committee. 

With  that  background.  I  attempted  to 
refine  again  the  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  standing  mles  of  the  Senate,  first 
introduced  in  1964.  with  a  view  toward 
offering  the  most  important  and,  in  my 
opiniori.  the  most  useful  reforms  as  in- 
dividual amendments  to  the  Monroney 
legislative  reorganization  bill. 

It  had  occurred  to  me  that  only  in  this 
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way  could  the  Senate  be  given  a  chance 
to  act  on  these  proposals,  given  the  lim- 
itations in  the  charter  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  the  determined  decision  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  act  negatively,  if  at  all,  toward 
proposals  for  procedural  reform.  The 
response  of  the  Senate  to  these  proposals 
in  a  series  of  votes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  month  can  only  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinues to  be  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the 
need  to  take  those  basic  minimal  steps 
needed  to  permit  it.  particularly  in  time 
of  crisis  and  more  particularly  during 
the  hectic  weeks  prior  to  adjournment 
each  year,  to  perform  its  duties  as  an 
effective  legislative  body  in  the  modem 
world. 

Let  me  review  the  record  of  what  has 
been  done.  I  shall  refer  to  the  numbers 
of  the  proE>osed  amendments  as  they 
were  filed  at  the  desk  and  will  proceed 
in  chronological  order  with  respect  to 
the  amendments  I  offered. 

The  first  amendment  was  amendment 
No.  6,  which  would  have  stricken  out  the 
proposal  of  the  Monroney-Madden  com- 
mittee to  elimmate  pro.xy  voting  in  com- 
mittee. In  a  series  of  off-the-floor  con- 
ferences with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, we  succeeded  in  working  out  the 
proxy  question  satisfactorily.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  rallied 
to  my  support  with  this  amendment  No. 
69,  so  that  the  net  result  was  that  proxy 
voting  in  committees  was  left  in  the  only 
way  in  which  is  was  feasible,  which  was 
to  permit  a  widespread  use  of  proxies 
when  amendments  were  being  proposed 
and  bills  were  being  marked  up  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  Senators  who 
serve  on  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five 
committees  to  be  recorded  by  proxy  when 
they  were  unavoidably  unable  to  attend 
the  committee  meeting. 

We  could  get  rid  of  proxy  voting  if  we 
did  not  insist  that  Senators  should  be 
permitted,  whether  by  grandfather 
clause  or  otherwise,  to  serve  on  far  more 
committees  than  they  can  possible  do 
justice  to. 

As  long  as  that  system  prevails — and 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  should  continue  to  prevail — 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  permit  proxy 
voting  on  a  widespread  scale.  So  I  am 
content  with  that  result,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  been  able  to  play  some  part  in 
bringing  it  about. 

The  next  two  amendments,  Nos.  7 
and  64,  dealt  with  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  had  been  my  view  that  certain  com- 
mittees were  favored  in  that  they  were 
pei-mltted  to  have  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
while  others,  including  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
brings  to  the  floor  probably  more  author- 
ization bills  requiring  appropriations 
than  any  other  committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate, were  not. 

The  Senate  disagreed  with  me  in  my 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
mittees entitled  to  ex  officio  members. 

A  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  to  table  my 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  13. 


When  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  all  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  theory 
that  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was 
sauce  for  the  gander,  that  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  17  to  66. 

That  amendment  would  have  repealed 
paragraph  6  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Senate. 
The  end  result  is,  first,  that  certain  fav- 
ored committees,  such  as  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y,  are  placed 
in  a  position  of  priority  and  preference 
when  their  appropriations  are  being 
considered,  whereas  other  committees, 
such  as  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  are  denied  the 
privilege  afforded  to  others.  Moreover, 
the  Senate  rejected  an  effort  to  remedy 
that  injustice. 

The  next  amendment  was  amendment 
No.  8  which  dealt  with  committee  meet- 
ings during  Senate  sessions.  Here  I  was 
joined  in  my  proposal  tojvastly  liberal- 
ize the  rule  with  nspect  to  committees 
meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
YarboroughI. 

The  two  of  us  per.suaded  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  substantially  modify 
his  amendment  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  by  a  voice  vote  an  amendment 
was  agreed  to  which  provided  that  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  committees  could  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  both  to  conduct 
hearings  and  to  mark  up  bills. 

A  legislative  history  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  giving  that  permission  were 
to  be  guided  not  by  the  request  of  any 
one  Senator  that  the  committee  should 
not  be  permitted  to  meet,  but  by  their 
own  view  as  to  what  was  good  for  the 
most  expeditious  conduct  of  Senate 
business. 

So,  I  would  anticipate  that  we  pretty 
well  cracked  the  delaying  tactic  of  deny- 
ing committees  the  right  to  meet  at  the 
behest  of  any  one  Senator.  And  this  Is 
indeed  an  important  reform  when  we 
think  of  the  backlog  of  legislation  which 
over  takes  us  during  the  closing  days 
of  every  session.  So  this,  too,  was  a 
move  forward. 

The  next  amend^nt  was  No.  9,  which 
dealt  with  the  contmittee  bill  of  rights. 
Auain,  we  made  a  legislative  history,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I,  from 
which  I  was  satisfied  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  of  rights  proposed  by  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  adequately  expanded  the 
Tight  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  require  the  committee  should  meet  to 
establish  its  agenda,  to  give  it  the  right 
to  terminate  debate  within  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  report  bills  to  the  floor  re- 
gardless of  what  a  minority  within  the 
committee,  v^hich  might  even  include  the 
chairman,  might  wish  to  do.  So,  with 
the  aid  of  the  legislative  history  made  in 
connection  with  the  debate  on  my 
amendment  No.  9,  I  believe  we  have  an 
effective  committee  bill  of  rights,  and 
my  amendment  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn.   So  that,  too,  was  progress. 

The  next  amendment  was  No.  11,  which 
would  have  eliminated  that  vermiform 
appendix  to  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 


ate— the  reading^of  the  Senate  Journal. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
felt  that  he  was  bound  not  to  accept  my 
amendments  to  this  bill  which  dealt  with 
floor  procedure;  and  my  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  Senate  Journal  and  to  in- 
corporate it  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, thus  eliminating  one  method  of  con- 
ducting a  filibuster,  was  tabled  by  a  vote 
of  71  to  8.  In  view  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  that  vote,  I  wonder  a  bit 
whether  all  the  Senators  who  voted  for 
the  motion  to  table  were  entirely 
acquainted  with  what  they  were  doing. 
Then,  amendments  Nos.  14.  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19.  20,  and  21  were  rejected  by  voice 
vote  on  February  6  of  this  year.  No.  14 
would  have  prevented  the  notorious  mis- 
u.se  of  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  any 
time. 

No.  15  dealt  with  the  order  of  recog- 
nition, and  merely  incorporated  in'.o  the 
rules  the  present  procedure,  which  is 
that  when  the  majority  leader  or  the 
Senator  sitting  in  his  seat  desires  recog- 
nition, he  will  be  given  it,  despite  a  loud 
voice  asking  for  recognition  from  the 
back  row.  which  is  heard  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  before  the  majority  leader 
struggles  to  his  feet:  and  that  the  same 
rule  should  apply,  as  a  matter  of  couitesy, 
to  the  minority  leader  if  the  majority 
leader  is  not  seeking  recognition. 

No.  16  dealt  with  germane  points  of 
order,  and  would  have  cleared  up  the 
confusing  situation  which  presently 
exists  with  regard  to  the  right  to  inter- 
rupt a  Senator  who  has  the  floor  for  the 
,  purpose  of  raising  a  point  of  order. 

No.  17  would  have  incorporated  into 
the  rules  what  is  a  present  well-known 
practice  of  the  Senate — permitting 
speeches  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
normal  rather  than  small-size  print, 
whether  or  not  they  were  actually  de- 
livered. Tliis  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  Senate,  and  would  eliminate 
a  certain  amount  of  delay,  sometimes  not 
too  serious  delay,  but  nonetheless  hold- 
ing up  the  Senate  for  substantial  periods 
of  time — as  indeed  I  am  doing  now,  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  Customarily,  if  a 
Senator  has  a  text,  he  will  read  the  first 
few  sentences  and  the  last  few  scntence.s 
and  tell  the  official  reporter  to  print  it 
all  in  regular  size  type,  and  thus  violate 
the  rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing which  provides  that  any  material 
that  is  not  actually  delivered  by  voice  or 
is  an  insert  from  another  source  must 
be  printed  in  type  so  small  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  read. 

Similarly,  No.  18  dealt  with  points  of 
order  and  established  a  more  orderly  pro- 
cedure, with  limited  debate,  for  disposing 
of  them.  By  that  time,  the  attendance 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  had  shrunk 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point;  and  while 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  voice 
vote,  I  noted  at  the  time  that  there  were 
only  six  Senators  on  the  floor,  and  the 
amendment  lost  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1. 

The  same  fate  was  met  by  No.  19.  a  re- 
write— a  badly  needed  rewrite,  I  may 
say — of  the  present  utterly  Incomprehen- 
slve  rule  VII,  dealing  with  morning  busi- 
ness. The  effort  to  rewrite  the  rule  in 
basic  English,  making  some  common- 
sense,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1, 
on  voice  vote. 
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Ho  20  dealt  with  the  procedure  for 
ieaUng  with  bills,  and  No.  21  dealt  with 
methods  of  voting— both  relatively  mmor 
reforms,  the  substance  of  which  can  be 
found  by  those  scholars  who  desire  to  in- 
vestigate the  Record.  The  debate  ap- 
^ars_it  was  a  brief  debate— in  the  Rec- 
ord for  Februai-y  6,  1967. 

We  came  then  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments Nos.  22,  23,  and  24,  which  were  the 
so-called  Bobby  Baker  amendments.  In 
this  instance  there  was  somewhat  more 
extensive  debate,  and  the  votes  were 
closer  I  predict  that  before  2  years 
have  gone  by,  the  substance  of  these 
Bobby  Baker  amendments  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Biennis],  who 
had  previously  been  adamant  in  his  re- 
fusal to  Indicate  when,  if  at  all,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Ethics,  which  he 
cliairs,  would  get  around  to  considering 
the  subjects  of  disclosure  of  financial  in- 
terest relations  with  lobbyists,  and 
mooniightlng  by  Senate  employees, 
changed  his  position  and  committed 
himself,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
have  the  Special  Committee  on  Ethics 
consider  these  matters  during  this  ses- 
sion and  to  bring  back  its  recommenda- 
tions this  year  in  ample  time  to  have 
them  considered  on  the  floor  before  ad- 
journment. This,  I  believe,  was  a  rather 
significant  victory  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  deeply  that  the  Senate  has 
swept  under  the  tug  the  problem  of  its 
ovra  code  of  behavior,  its  own  ethics,  its 
own  procedures.  The  Senate  has  not 
followed  the  executive  department  in 
laying  down  ethical  precepts  to  guide  it 
in  these  matters;  and  again,  in  my  judg- 
ment—speaking only  for  myself— this 
has  tended  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dis- 
repute with  the  country. 

Amendment  No.  22,  which  would  have 
required  all  Senators  to  file  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  statement  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  gifts  they  had  received, 
fees  they  had  taken,  the  source  of  in- 
come of  their  spouses  if  that  Income  was 
significant  or  substantial,  was  tabled  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  30,  indicating  that  at  least 
30  Senators  were  not  happy  with  the 
present  situation,  which  has  been  so 
much  publicized,  where  conflict  of  Inter- 
est has  been  frequently  charged  against 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
their  activities  and  their  votes. 

Amendment  No.  23,  dealing  with  rela- 
tions with  lobbyists,  a  source  of  some 
incipient  scandal  in  Congress,  was  tabled 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  22.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious for  me  to  call  off  the  names  of 
those  Members  of  Congress — and  indi- 
viduals prominent  in  public  life  who  are 
not  in  Congress — whose  public  conduct 
has  been  called  into  question  by  the 
courts  and  in  one  instance  by  the  other 
body. 

In  one  instance  there  is  still  pending 
such  an  inquiry.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  of  lobbyists  The 
Griffin  substitute  for  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment, for  which  substitute  I  voted,  is  a 
clear  call  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Committees  of  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  move  into  this  area,  to  move  in 
promptly,    and   to    propose    legislation 


which  will  deal  with  this  vexing  problem 
of  legislative  relations  with  lobbyists. 

I  was  one  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  voted  for  the  Griffin 
amendment  and,  frankly,  I  am  glad  that 
I  did. 

Amendmef^t  No.  24,  dealing  with  moon- 
lighting by  Senate  employees,  was  tabled 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa by  a  vote  of  49  to  28.  This,  too,  is  a 
problem  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the 
overriding  cause  of  the  dereliction  of  duty 
of  Bobby  Baker,  but  it  is  clear  that  his 
moonlighting  activities  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  The  amendment  which  I 
presented  would  have  curtailed  moon- 
lighting by  Senate  employees,  but  would 
have  created  procedures  by  which  legiti- 
mate moonlighting  would  have  been  per- 
mitted by  permission  granted  by  the  im- 
mediate supervisor  of  the  employee  in 
question. 

Amendment  No.  25  dealt  with  proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. It  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  en- 
acted, have  vastly  expedited  the  hearing, 
consideration,  and  voting  on  appropria- 
tion bills  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

Senators  will  recall  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  appropriation  process 
broke  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
last  appropriation  bill  was  not  adopted 
until,  as  I  recall.  New  Year's  Eve.  The 
Senate  was  held  in  session  all  year  long 
because  the  two  quarreling  Committees 
on  Appropriations  were  unable  to  agree, 
first,  on  where  to  meet  and,  second,  on 
the  kind  of  business  which  had  to  be  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  President  to 
keep  the  Government  running. 

In  my  judgment,  the  procedure  which  I 
suggested  in  order  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion would  have  vastly  improved  the 
processing  of  appropriations,  but  it  v,'as 
rejected  by  voice  vote. 

Amendment  No.  26,  which  would  have 
called  for  the  adoption  of  rules  by  the 
Senate  for  each  Congress,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  does,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  required  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  also  rejected 
by  voice  vote.  If  adopted,  it  would  have 
given  us  a  simple  procedure  for  dealing 
with  rule  XXn  in  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress,  and  also  dealing  with  a 
number  of  other  proposed  changes  in 
the  rules,  which  I  have  suggested. 

Amendment  No.  27,  which  would  have 
created  a  simple  procedure  for  requiring 
committees  to  report  controversial  legis- 
lation which  is  bottled  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, was  also  defeated,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, by  voice  vote.  Actually,  it  was  a 
vote  of  6  to  1,  Senators  not  being  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  the  amendments 
with  which  I  was  dealing  to  come  to  the 
floor  unless  required  to  do  so  by  a  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Amendment  No.  29.  which  dealt  with 
the  retirement  of  committee  chairman, 
and  would  have  required  any  committee 
chairman  to  retire,  as  such,  at  age  70, 
although  continuing  to  sen'e  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  was  also  defeated 
by  a  voice  vote.  Again,  in  my  opinion. 
It  would  have  tended  to  upgrade,  modern- 
ize, streamline,  and  expedite  committee 
procedure. 
This  brings  me  to  the  last  five  amend- 


ments which  I  called  up  and  on  which 
I  requested  rollcall  votes,  hoping  that 
by  doing  so  I  would  be  able  to  elicit  the 
interest  of  at  least  a  few  Senators  who 
had  failed  to  come  to  the  Chamber  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  other  matters 
disposed  of  by  voice  vote. 

The  first  such  amendment  was  amend- 
ment No.  12.  which  dealt  with  germane- 
ness of  debate.  It  would  have  extended 
the  present  rule  of  germaneness  to  make 
it  capable  of  being  invoked  at  any  time 
by  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  the  minority  leader,  for 
the  duration  of  the  period  during  which 
a  particular  piece  of  legislation  was  being 
considered.  It  would  have  been  an 
amendment  to  standing  rule  XIX  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  68  to 
13. 

My  amendment  No.  13  was  next.  It 
would  have  required  that  all  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  business  should  be 
germane.  I  pointed  out  the  abuse  which 
the  failure  to  have  such  a  rule — a  rule 
which  has  been  in  effect  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years — had 
had  in  the  recent  histor>'  of  the  Senate 
in  nongermane  amendments  becoming 
the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog  on  civil 
rights  legislation,  or  the  prayer  amend- 
ment, and  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
measure,  the  so-called  rotten  borough 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI. 
This  germaneness  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  68  to  13.  It  would 
have  added  a  new  standing  rule  XLI 
to  the  Senate  rules,  barring  nongermane 
amendments  to  a  bill  under  considera- 
tion and  providing  that  all  questions  per- 
taining thereto  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  subject  to  a  nonde- 
batablc  appeal. 

Amendment  No.  28  would  have  limited 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  a 
maximum  of  3  hours.  Eniring  the  course 
of  the  presentation  of  the  amendment  I 
made  some  reference,  in  a  lighter  vein, 
to  the  competition  between  two  of  our 
esteemed  colleagues  several  years  ago  to 
see  who  could  talk  the  longest  without 
exhaustion.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  record  is  now  23  hours  and  some 
minutes.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  day  when  that  fundamentally 
immature  process — sort  of  flagpole  sit- 
ting contest,  or  if  Senators  are  old 
enough  to  recall,  the  marathon  dance  of 
my  early  middle  age.  are  typical  ex- 
amples— is  repeated. 

That  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  71  to  7,  indicating  that  Senators 
desired  to  retain  their  inalienable  consti- 
tutional right  to  talk  in  this  Chamber  for 
as  long  as  they  see  fit.  regardless  of 
whether  the  galleries  are  empty,  and 
their  colleagues  have  gone  home  to  a  good 
hot  dinner  with  their  wives. 

The  next  amendment  was  No.  30.  and 
it  would  have  eliminated  the  first  of  the 
two  filibusters  which  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  whenever  a  small  group  of  Sena- 
tors desire  to  prevent  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion from  coming  to  a  vote.  This  would 
have  provided  that  after  the  appropriate 
warning  procedure,  a  motion  to  taKe  up 
the  pending  bill  would  be  disposed  of  24 
hours  after  the  motion  was  made,  fol- 
lowing a  limited  debate. 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Bayh  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. » 

Mr.  CLaRK.  Mr.  President,  that  vote 
was  69  to  13. 

My  final  amendment  was  31,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  them  all.  It 
would  have  reinstated  the  motion  to  the 
previous  question.  That  motion  was  in 
effect  in  the  Senate  from  1789  until  about 
1806  or  1810.  It  is  based  on  Jefferson's 
Manual.  It  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  late  nth 
century.  It  has  always  been  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also 
in  the  senates,  I  believe,  of  practically 
all  the  States. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question, 
under  the  rule  I  proposed,  could  not  be 
called  up  until  after  3  days,  or  15  hours 
of  debate,  whichever  was  longer,  with 
respect  to  any  amendment  or  motion, 
and  after  15  days  of  continuous  debate 
with  respect  to  any  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  this  extended  debate 
would  obviously  give  ample  opportunity 
to  ventilate  and  consider  conflicting 
views,  and  the  time  would  then  have 
come  when  if  the  majority  was  ready  to 
act,  it  would  support  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question  and  proceed  imme- 
diately thereafter  to  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  or  the  bill. 

That  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
voteof  64  to  18. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  change  its  hallowed,  traditional 
methods  of  doing  business.  With  the 
exception  of  the  improvements  made  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Monroney 
committee  with  respect  to  proxy  voting, 
committee  meetings  during  Senate  ses- 
sions, and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
majority  of  the  legislative  committees, 
the  Senate  made  little  progress  in  mod- 
ernizing its  rules  and  procedures. 

To  summarize,  then,  these  26  amend- 
ments, taken  as  a  whole,  constituted  an 
effort  to  revise  the  Senate's  rules  to 
achieve  these  objectives:  First,  to  imple- 
ment the  principle  of  majoiity  rule  by 
eliminating  loopholes  through  which 
small  minorities  and  individual  Senators 
have  been  able  to  hinder,  delay,  and 
obstruct  the  conduct  of  public  business 
by  the  Senate.  Second,  to  chop  out 
archaic  and  obsolete  deadwood  in  the 
rules  by  streamlining  and  modernizing 
procedures,  by  the  deletion  of  provisions 
which  have  long  since  lost  their  useful- 
ness, and  by  rewriting  Senate  rules  in 
basic  English  instead  of  leaving  them  as 
they  are  now.  the  product  of  legislative 
gobbledygook.  Third,  to  make  the  rules 
as  simple,  concise,  and  explicit  as  pos- 
sible, providing  the  pubhc  as  well  as  the 
Senate  with  understandable  descriptions 
of  the  way  the  Senate  actually  operates, 
as  opposed  to  the  way  it  is  supposed  to 
operate  under  its  rules,  so  that  a  new 
Senator  by  simply  learning  and  master- 
ing a  simple  set  of  rules  of  procedure, 
which  would  be,  in  essence,  about  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  legislative 
body  in  the  civilized  world,  would  be  able 
to  get  on  top  of  the  procedures  he  was 
supposed  to  follow  in,  perhaps,  6  months' 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  made  as 
careful  a  study  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  any  present  Member  of  this  body. 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  learned  a 


little  bit  about  them  during  the  course  of 
the  past  10  years.  But,  I  must  confess, 
when  a  tricky  point  of  procedure  arises, 
I  find  myself  utterly  incapable  of  deter- 
mining how  the  Parliamentarian  will 
rule,  even  by  consulting  those  basic  man- 
uals of  procedure  which  are  in  the  desk 
of  each  of  us  and  which  it  would  take  a 
lifetime  to  master.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Senate  Manual  and  to  the  book  on 
Senate  Procedure. 

Valiant  efforts  by  able  men  to  explain 
the  inexplicable  have  failed  to  bring 
meaningful  action  toward  these  objec- 
tives. The  Senate  has  demonstrated  not 
that  a  consensus  does  not  exist  for  such 
action— since  it  does  exist— but,  rather, 
that  it  is  drastically  out  of  step  with  that 
popular  consensus,  as  I  read  the  desires 
of  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  polls, 
correspondence,  and  the  like. 

To  substantiate  my  statement  in  tliat 
regard,  I  invite  attention  to  the  national 
party  platforms  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  which,  over  the 
last  three,  if  not  the  last  four  national 
conventions  in  both  parties,  have  con- 
tained pledges  for  wide-ranging  reform 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  Congress, 
pledges  which  were  violated  the  moment 
the  election  was  over,  when  the  Senators 
or  Representatives  who  were  successful 
in  the  election  took  their  seats  and 
turned  their  backs  on  their  parties' 
pledges. 

For  instance,  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  of  1964  recites: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
revise  Us  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  re.isonable  debaie  and  to 
guarantee  that  major  legi.sh.tive  proposals  of 
the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote  after 
reasonable  consideration  In  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wrote  that  plank.  It 
is  in  basic  English.  I  think  that  any 
Senator  knows  what  it  means.  To  me, 
the  cynicism  by  which  Members  of  this 
body  in  my  party  have  turned  their 
backs  on  that  clear  commitment  is  some- 
thing which  I  must,  indeed,  deplore. 
The  Republican  platfomi  in  1964  said: 
(We  also  pledge)  a  wide-ranging  reform 
of  .  .  .  Congressional  procedures.  Including 
the  provision  of  adequate  professional  statTs 
assistance  for  the  minority  membership  on 
Congressional  Committees,  to  insure  that 
the  power  and  prestige  of  Congress  remains 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  times 

Not  so  explicit  as  the  Democratic 
plank,  but  explicit  enough — and  difficult, 
indeed,  for  a  Republican  Member  of  this 
body  to  explain  away  while  voting  down 
reforms  based  upon  the  plank  which  was 
inserted  in  his  own  party  platform. 

After  all,  what  those  two  party  planks 
recite  is  the  essence  of  congressional 
reform:  insuring  that  the  power  and 
prestige  and  effectiveness  of  Congress  in 
general,  and  the  Senate  in  particular,  re- 
mains adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  times, 
and  that  we  pract'.ce  in  our  pi'ocediu-es — 
in  our  way  of  doing  the  Nation's  busi- 
iiess— that  democracy  which  we  are  so 
fond  of  preaching  outside  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  despite 
what  I  have  said,  deserves  to  be  passed. 

It  is  true  that  the  mountain  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
But  while  it  is  a  small  mouse.  It  is  a 
pretty  healthy  mouse.  Perhaps,  in  due 
course,  some  Cinderella  will  come  along 


and  wave  a  magic  wand  and  the  mouse 
may,  one  day,  grow  into  something  a  bit 
more  impressive. 

Let  me  recite  a  few  of  the  good  things 
about  this  bill,  which  persuaded  me  to 
cast  my  vote  for  it. 

First,  it  has  three  improvements  which 
were  made  on  the  floor,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  dealing  with  proxy  voting, 
committee  meetings  during  Senate  ses- 
sions, and  the  committee  bill  of  rights. 
Next,  abolition  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
firmation of  postmasters  by  the  Senate. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  this  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
President  in  order  to  effectuate  this  long 
needed  reform.  I  cannot  think  how- 
many  hours  I  have  had  to  spend  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  who  is  going  to 
be  the  postmaster  of  Podunk,  Pa.  1  note 
for  the  Record  that  there  is  no  such 
place.  As  a  result  of  this  reform,  time 
badly  needed  in  other  areas  will  now  no 
longer  have  to  be  devotee  to  this  problem, 
and  my  good  friend,  the  Postmaster 
General,  will  hereafter  have  to  deal  with 
what  I  believe  is  actually  an  appropriate 
part  of  his  duties. 

But  there  arc  other  good  things  about 
this  bill.    We  have  provided  for  Senate 
conference   reports,   which   we  did  not 
have  before.     This  is  a  useful,  if  minor.'* 
procedural  reform. 

Each  of  us  will  have  a  new  Icai.slati-.e 
assistant,  which,  goodness  knows,  I  need, 
and  I  assume  every  one  of  my  colleaguei 
needs,  too. 

Only  very  knowledgeable  Americans 
really  understand  how  hard  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  work.  Our  genial  fic- 
titious friend  Senator  Snort,  who  is  rep- 
resented from  time  to  time  by  the  bril- 
liant cartoonist  Lichty,  has  created  an 
impi-ession  of  what  a  Senator  is  like 
is  far  removed  from  the  actuality.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated, 
hard-working  group  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans than  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
The  only  difficulty  I  find  with  them  is 
that  so  often  they  do  not  agree  with  me. 
But  this  provision  for  an  additional  leg- 
islative assistant  is  a  good  thing. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  reducing  the  size 
of  committees,  although  it  will  take  an- 
other generation  to  get  the  size  down. 
because  of  the  grandfather  clause.  This 
is  all  to  the  good. 

We  are  professionalizing  the  Capitol 
Police.  The  present  system  has  for  many 
years  been  less  than  satisfactory. 

We  are  consolidating  the  telephone 
and  telegram  allowance  to  Senators, 
which  has  caused  me  great  pain  and  suf- 
fering during  the  years,  because  in  my 
State  a  telegram  is  not  much  good,  and 
the  telephone  allowance  was  far  too 
small.  Now  each  Senator,  by  reason  of 
the  consolidation,  will  be  able  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  he 
should  send  his  flowers  by  telegram  or 
call  up  and  congratulate  the  bride.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  much  more  impor- 
tant legislative,  and,  indeed  political 
matters  than  this  kind  of  service  to  our 
constituents. 

We  have  provided  for  microphones  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  Hereafter  those 
of  us  whose  voices  are  not  as  vibrant  as 
perhaps  they  use  to  be  may  be  able  to 
preserve  our  voices  in  the  same  manner 
as  elderly  radio  and  television  entertain- 
ers are  able  to  do  by  use  of  microphones. 
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That  is  a  desirable  reform. 
We  have  provided  for  an  August  recess. 
If  we  did  nothing  else — if  we  stick  to  it — 
that  provision  will  make  it  worth  voting 
for  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Olclahoraa  [Mr,  Monroney]. 

But  let  us  not  kid  otirselves  or  try  to 
kid  the  public  into  thinking  that  his  bill 
amounts  to  meaningful  congressional 
reform,  because  it  does  not.  We  are  put- 
ting a  band  aid  on  what  I  fear  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  mortal  wound,  and  what  is 
indeed  a  bleeding  wound.  It  is  Uke  trying 
to  cure  cancer  with  aspirin.  It  is  not 
going  to  work.  Sooner  or  later  we  have 
got  to  do  better. 

"  Again  I  say  I  am  confident  that  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  rules,  pro- 
cedures, customs,  and  practices  of  the 
Senate  will  take  place  within  the  foresee- 
able future. 

As  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  say, 
the  Senate  crossed  a  bench  mark  in  the 
elections  of  1958,  when  18  Members,  in- 
cluding the  only  two  other  Senators 
presently  in  the  Chamber,  were  elected 
to  the  Senate,  blowing  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  the  20th  century  into  this 
Chamber. 

Those  men  and  those  who  were  elected 
in  1960.  in  1962,  in  1964,  and  In  1966,  are 
not  going  to  sit  back  for  the  remainder 
of  their  senatorial  careers  content  with 
what  President  Lincoln  called  the  "dog- 
mas of  the  quiet  past"— the  Senate  dog- 
mas of  the  days  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster,  when  the  pressures  of  the  world 
did  not  impinge  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  way  they  do  today. 

Indeed,  the  present  procedures  in  the 
Senate  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  it  may  not 
be  just  around  the  comer,  but  It  Is  in 
sight.  It  must  come  if  the  Congress  is 
to  survive  as  a  coequal  partner  In  our 
three-branch  Federal  Government.  For 
change  is  the  essence  of  the  world, 
change  and  growth,  and  Institutions  that 
cannot  change  and  grow  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  are  condemned  to 
shatter  under  pressures  they  cannot  con- 
tain, and  be  cast  aside. 

I  would  hate  to  see  that  happen  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
love.  My  10  years  here  have  been  the 
most  rewarding  years  of  my  life. 

My  friendships  with  my  colleagues, 
those  with  whom  I  often  disagree,  as  well 
as  those  with  whom  I  agree,  have  been  a 
precious  and  rewarding  experience  for 
me;  and  I  make  this  fight— sometimes  a 
lonely  fight — because  I  want  to  preserve 
the  Senate  as  the  great  legislative  body 
It  has  been  in  the  past  and  which  I 
hope  one  day  it  wiU  become  again,  when 
it  rededlcates  itself  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  upon  which  this  Republic  was 
founded. 

I  conclude — not  for  the  first  time — 
with  the  words  of  an  English  public 
servant,  novelist,  and  philosopher.  Sir 
Charles  P.  Snow.  They  were  not  writ- 
ten about  the  Senate.  They  were  writ- 
ten about  the  Venetian  republic. 

I  have  had  occasion  before,  and  I  take 

occasion  today,  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 

attention  their  pertinence  in  the  present 

situation.     They  were  set  forth  in  his 
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famous  Rede  lecture  on  "The  Two  Cul- 
tures and  the  Scientific  Revolution  : 

I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public m  their  last  half-century.  LU^e  us. 
they  had  once  been  fabulously  lucky.  They 
had  become  rtch,  as  we  did,  by  accident. 


I  interpolate  that  Sir  Charles  is  refer- 
ring to  Great  Britain,  not  the  United 
States: 

They  had  acquired  Immense  political  sKiu, 
Just  as  we  have.  A  good  many  of  them  were 
toughmlnded,  realistic,  patriotic  men  .  .  . 
Manv  of  them  gave  their  minds  to  working 
out  'ways  to  keep  going.  It  would  have 
meant  breaking  the  pattern  Into  which  they 
had  crystallized.  They  were  fond  of  the 
pattern  Just  as  we  are  fond  of  ours.  They 
never  found  the  will  to  break  It. 


May  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
come  to  a  better  fate. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.     Mr.    President,    I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port S.  355,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967. 

The  road  to  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion is  never  a  short  or  a  smooth  one. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  was  organized  in  March 
1965  by  unanimous  vote  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
was  honored  to  be  joined  on  this  bipar- 
tisan committee  by  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body— Senator  Mundt, 
Sparkman,  Case,  Metcalf,  and  Boccs. 
The  membership  from  the  other  body 
was  of  equal  stature. 

The  joint  committee's  report  was  the 
product  of  more  than  5  months  of  hear- 
ings with  testimony  from  more  than  200 
witnesses— including  over  100  Members 
of  Congress.  We  tried  our  very  best  to 
make  a  realistic  and  useful  report  which 
would  justify  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  committee  by  Members  of  this  body. 
After  publication  of  the  report  last  sum- 
mer, our  draft  bill  was  discussed  with 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee and  many  other  Senators  before  and 
after  completion  of  the  past  session. 

I  can  say  without  qualification  that 
no  bill  with  which  I  have  been  associated 
has  received  such  painstaking  and 
lengthy  consideration  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  The  debate  on  S.  355  has  ex- 
tended over  a  7-week  period.  Over  100 
amendments  were  offered  for  considera- 
tion—and many  of  these  were  called  up 
and  voted  upon.  As  a  result,  the  bill  now 
bears  the  imprint  of  many  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body.  It  is  a  better- 
drawn,  stronger  and  more  realistic  bill 
because  of  the  continuing  interest  of  so 
many  Senators  in  the  tedious  process  of 
amending  Its  provisions.  I  express  my 
personal  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
participated  in  this  monumental  effort. 

Now  we  must  decide  whether  the  2- 
ycar  effort  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  Is  really  going 
to  bear  fruit.  For  now,  the  Senate  votes 
for  the  first  congressional  reform  bill 
since  1946  and  the  second  in  the  20th 
century,  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  say  with  a  loud  clear  voice 
that  It  is  unafraid  of  change  and  pre- 
pared to  enact  those  measures  which  will 
make  our  Congress  a  more  efficient, 
thoughtful,  and  well-informed  decision- 
making body. 


I  shall  not  prolong  this  debate  by  re- 
viewing the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  full 
once  more.  But  no  Member  should 
doubt  that  it  is  an  impressive,  forward- 
looking  step  to  a  stronger  organizational 
machinerj-.  Specifically,  S.  355  %-ill  pro- 
vide: ,  .  ,      .„  , 

Committee  procedures  which  will  In- 
sure that  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  maximum  information  on  which  to 
base  their  decisions  in  committee  and  on 

the  fioor. 

An  increased  capacity  for  legislative 
review  of  the  administration  of  existing 
legislation.  ,      ,   .        . 

Recognition  of  the  continuing  interests 
of  those  who  have  served  our  country  in 
time  of  war  by  the  creation  of  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

A  better  division  of  the  enormous  work- 
load among  Members  of  this  body. 

Greater  congressional  control  over  the 
Federal  budget  through  the  provision  of 
more  budgetary  information  to  all  Sen- 
ators. ,  ...^ 

Increased  committee  staff  capabuity 
and  fair  provision  for  minority  staffing 
when  it  is  necessary. 

A  full-time  legislative  assistant  for 
each  Senator. 

A  strengthening  and  better  supervision 
over  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  to  function  in  those 
areas  of  common  interest  between  the 
two  Houses. 

An  August  recess  unless  congressional 
business  has  been  completed  by  the  end 
of  July.  ^    ^^     ^ 

The  elimination  of  patronage  in  the  se- 
lection of  postmasters. 

Strengthening  of  the  lobby  registra- 
tion laws. 

Many  provisions  of  the  bill  are  im- 
portant.   For  example,  I  believe  that  the 
information  to  be  collected  and  compiled 
by  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
206  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the 
Members  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress.   We  have  never  had  what  amounts 
to  an  overall  "scoreboard"  on  the  status 
of  the  budget  from  time  to  time  as  the 
Congress  acts  on  the  budget  because  we 
have  never  had  a  means  for  bringing  all 
of  the  available  information  together  in 
a  central  location.    Any  scoreboard  must 
obviously  reflect  action  on  authorization 
bills  and  appropriation  bills,  as  well  as 
revisions  In  expenditures  and  revenues,  or 
estimates  thereof,  originating  in  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  these  esti- 
mates go  behind  or  "second  guess"  those 
made  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the   Congress  or   the   executive   branch 
agencies.    What  we  are  seeking  rather  is 
a  way  to  bring  all  available  information 
together  in  a  useful  compilation    and 
make  it  more  systematically  available  to 
the  Members.    In  other  words,  the  intent 
is  that  the  General  Accoimting  Office  will 
provide  a  compilation  of  existing  esti- 
mates rather  than  make  its  own  esti- 
mates or  analyses  of  expenditure  trends. 
It  Is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  executive  agencies  and 
congressional  sources  of  information  for 
this  service  to  the  Congress  to  be  fully 
successful. 
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I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  other 
members  of  the  joint  committee  and  the 
many  Senators  who  have  made  such  a 
major  contribution  to  the  preparation  of 
these  proposals.  As  you  know,  this  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  for  me  personally.  I 
like  to  think  that  the  achievements  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
have  been  substantial  and  important  to 
Congress.  The  opportunity  for  me  to 
participate  In  both  of  these  reorganiza- 
tion efforts  has  been  an  unforgettable 
one  Above  all,  I  hope  that  our  work  has 
been  satisfactory  to  this  body  and  that 
you  share  my  conviction  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted. 

I  ask  for  full  support  on  the  vote  on 
final  passage. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  niinois  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  committee  which  has  reported 
this  bill.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  it 
A  for  effort.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  A  s 
and  B's  for  several  provisions  In  the  bill. 
There  are  s^me  provisions,  however, 
which  I  think  should  rate  D's  or  E's— 
preferably  E's. 

However,  there  Is  one  point  on  which 
I  should  like  to  comment  at  this  time,  al- 
though there  are  several  which  should 
not  be  in  the  bill. 

I  point  out  the  provision  on  page  31  or 
the  bill,  which  would  transfer  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  House  many  of  the 
functions  which  have  been  successfully 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture over  the  past  80  years.  These  func- 
tions which  will  be  transferred  to  a  frag- 
mented Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Committee — an  urban  committee — in- 
clude supervision  over  agricultural  col- 
leges and  Jurisdiction  over  the  experi- 
ment stations  which  have  been  respon- 
sible for  a  great  deal  of  the  progress 
made  In  agriculture  in  recent  years.  It 
will  also  give  to  this  new  committee, 
which  is  not  an  agricultural  committee, 
supervision  over  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  information  service  which  has  ad- 
vised our  farmers  on  the  latest  methods 
in  agriculture  which  has  enabled  them  to 
increase  greatly  their  yield.  It  would 
also  transfer  to  the  new  committee  agri- 
cultural research. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  has  been 
a  great  mistake.  We  are  all  dependent 
upon  American  agriculture.  We  cannot 
say  that  It  has  failed.  Thirty  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  their  income. 
When  we  say  that  we  should  transfer  the 
functions  of  agricultural  education,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  agricultural  re- 
search to  another  committee  then.  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  been  a  failure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  wheat  grow- 
ers of  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  or  the  Da- 
kotas.  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  feed 
the  world  over  the  past  several  years.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  com  and  live- 
stock growers  of  Illinois,  or  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  or  Vermont,  have 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the 


most  successful  agriculture  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Now  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  take 
these  functions  away  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  give  them  to  a 
part  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  House  which  cer- 
tainly, in  all  probability,  will  be  far  more 
urban-minded  than  agricuitural-minded. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  applies  to  the 
House  only.  This  is  just  one  further  step 
toward  emasculating  American  agricul- 

We  have  had  trouble  enough.  The 
agricultural  income  of  this  counti-y  is 
down  seven  points  below  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  I  believe  it  has  gone  down 
from  80  percent  of  parity  to  73  percent  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  threatened 
with  the  cutting  down  of  our  agricultural 
trade  with  Western  Europe,  and  having 
it  thrown  to  the  advantage  of  the  West- 
ern European  countries  and  American 
industrialists. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  this  continual 
chiseling  away  at  American  agriculture. 

I  realize  that  the  agricultural  areas  of 
this  country  do  not  have  the  votes  they 
used  to  have.  I  realize  that  our  farmers 
are  poor  campaign  contributors  com- 
pared to  some  of  our  international  corpo- 
rations and  industrial  concerns  in  this 

country.  . 

Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  aciricul- 
ture  is  the  mo.st  important  industry  in 
this  Nation  today  and  we  have  no  busi- 
ness emasculating  its  programs  which 
have  proved  to  be  so  successful  over  the 
past  three  generations. 

I  repeat,  there  are  some  good  features 
in  the  bill.  I  am  protesting  the  bad  ones. 
I  have  pointed  out  one  of  them.  The 
only  way  I  can  put  emphasis  behind  my 
protest  is  to  vote  against  the  bill — and 
that  is  what  I  plan  to  do. 


COSPONSORS    OF    S.    109 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  at  this  time 
to  request  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  Senators  Church,  of  Idaho,  and 
Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan,  be  added  to 
the  list  of  sponsors  of  S.  109.  a  bill  that 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
farmers  by  processors  and  handlers. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  page  30  it  is 
adequately  made  clear  that  these  provi- 
sions are  applicable  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  they  were  put  in  by  the 
House.    We  carmot  write  House  rules. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   We  are  writing  them 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  House  may 
kill  or  change  those  rules,  but  we  have 
no  authority  to  modify  or  change  them. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  intention  to 
change  them.  This  is  part  of  a  program 
to  chisel  away  American  agriculture, 
and  it  is  put  in  there  at  agriculture's  ex- 
pense. This  affects  $7  billion  of  agri- 
cultural production.  Think  what  it 
would  mean  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments  

Mr.  MONRONEY.    This  is  up  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Certainly.     Next  time  it 
will  be  up  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  insertions. 


THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
Sargent  Shrlver  recently  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle regarding  the  moral  and  religious 
basis  for  the  war  on  poverty.  He  re- 
lates examples  of  work  already  being 
done  by  some  chiurch  groups  and  also 
states  his  views  as  to  why  the  churches 
should  become  more  involved. 

I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, "The  Moral  Basis  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,"  which  appeared  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1  1966,  issue  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. '  be   printed  it   this  point  in  the 

Record.  _        .^      _.,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Moral  Basis  op  the  Was  on  Pqveett 
(The  test  of  20th  century  Chrl.^tlanlty  Is 
not  how  much  the  poor  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  church,  but  how  much  the  church 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  poor.l 

(By  Sargent  Shrlver) 
In  the  famous  scene  in  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov  where  Ivan  challenges  Zossima  about 
the  social  Inequality  and  suffering  In  the 
world  the  elderly  philosopher  remarks:  "li 
we  were  brothers,  there  would  be  brother- 
hood, but  until  then,  there  will  never  be 
any  division  of  wealth." 

Freeing  people  from  poverty  was  as  dif- 
Acuity  an  ideal  In  Dostoevsky's  time  as  it  Is 
In  ours.  Today,  however,  poverty  Is  seen 
not  as  the  poor  man's  suffering  but  as  the 
economist's  abstraction,  and  the  remedy- 
ing of  it  as  the  do-gooder's  pastime.  There 
is  this  gain:  the  scandal,  the  horror  ol 
poverty  has  now  come  Into  the  open.  To- 
day as  the  French  theologian  Yves  Congar 
wrote  recently,  we  "know  the  figures  of  huA 
ger  and  the  statistics  of  misery:  we  have  seen 
the  photos  of  children  with  their  swollen 
bellies,  their  hollow  eyes  and  their  prominent 
knees  between  thighbones  as  thin  as  shin- 
bones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hungry  and 
wretched  have  seen  the  affluence  of  our  In- 
stallatlona,  our  way  of  life,  our  luxuries,  our 
tanks  and  our  guns." 

People  can  deny  that  statement,  they  can 
lament  It.  they  can  duck  it;  but  if  they  still 
want  to  be  Christian  they  must  respond  to 
it. 

SHOULDERS  TO  THE  WHEEL 

Here  in  the  United  States  there  Is  evidence 
that  response  is  being  made.  Both  church 
and  state— separate  legs  supporting  one  body 
of  effort— are  engaged  in  the  economic, 
political  and  moral  struggle  that  we  have 
labeled  the  "War  on  Poverty." 

Moet  wars  are  declared  by  old  men  ana 
fought  by  young  men.  But  our  war  agalMt 
poverty  strives  to  enlist  everyone,  people 
of  all  ages,  all  reaches  of  society  and  all 
religions.  Nothing  is  more  ecumenical  than 
poverty  and  the  war  on  it. 

During  one  week  last  month  I  had  three 
experiences  In  the  midwest  that,  two  years 
ago,  couldn't  have  happened  to  any  govern- 
ment official  anywhere  Ui  the  country. 

I  waa  in  Cincinnati,  visiting  a  northsiae 
community  known  aa  the  Steele  Subdivision. 
There  I  met  the  Reverend  Edward  Jones,  a 
gentle-hearted  and  far-seeing  man  of  61,  who 
has  been  pastor  of  Cincinnati's  First  Baptlit 
Church  for  31  years.  He  told  me  about  hU 
community:  three  years  ago  garbage  choked 
the  gutters,  children  played  In  the  hot.  air- 
less aUeys.  the  dwelling  housea  were  miser- 
able shacks,  many  without  heat  or  light  of 
plumbing. 

I    looked    around    at    the    neighborhood. 
What.  I  asked  Pastor  Jones,  had  happened 
to  change  it  so  completely,  to  make  the  eye- 
sore of  three  years  ago  a  sight  for  sore  eye« 
"Well,"  he  began,  "we  have  285  famUies  in 
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Steele  Subdivision,  most  of  them  low 
mrae  Three  years  ago.  we  decided  to  quit 
!!hm  on  each  other's  shoulders  about  our 
°^rtv  and  start  putting  those  shoulders  to 
C  wheel  to  get  ourselves  out  of  poverty. 
w,%ot  each  family  to  chip  In  a  dollar.  Then 
"  hired  a  bulldozer  to  cover  up  the  garbage 
"  p  That  was  something  everyone  could 
oi  'They  could  look  out  the  window  and 
!!t'  The  dump  is  gone.  And  it  went  because 
„  wanted  It  to.'  Then  we  tore  down  24 
Ldemned  buildings.  That  waa  another 
iiprovement  we  could  see.  The  houses  went 
secause  the  local  people  wanted  them  to. 

•  In  December  of  1964,  we  had  enough  com- 
munity support  to  apply  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  a  grant.  But  we 
,nyle  a  resolution  before  accepting  it:  we 
wanted  the  money  as  a  supplement  to  our 
initiative,  not  as  a  substitute  for  our  effort, 
since  then,  the  Steele  Subdivision  has  never 
i^Q  the  same.  Then  I  went  to  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  Convent  a  few  blocks  from  my 
church  to  ask  their  help.  They've  been  help- 
lag  ever  since.  They  have  set  up  an  adult 
education  program  to  teach  home  economics, 
sewing  and  typing. 

"Last  year,  we  petitioned  the  Hamilton 
county  officials  to  reopen  the  Steele  school 
building.  They  had  to  close  It  a  few  years 
jgo  because  It  housed  segregated  classes. 
White  children  wouldn't  attend  It  even 
thougb  It  was  very  near  their  homes.  Now 
the  first  floor  U  the  center  for  our  Head  Start 
progTELm." 

How  explain  this  ttirn-about?  "The  war 
on  poverty  has  worked  in  this  conununlty  be- 
cause the  people  were  willing  to  work,"  Pastor 
Jones  told  me.  Could  the  community  use 
any  more  help?  "You  bet  we  can.  You  sup- 
ply the  money  and  we'll  supply  the  effort." 

Later  that  day  I  went  to  St.  Joseph's  In- 
fant Home  m  Cincinnati— a  building  87  years 
old.  but  harboring  some  of  the  youngest  and 
freshest  ideas  I  have  ever  come  across. 

Sister  Rose  Eileen  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
met  me  at  the  door.  The  supervisor  of  the 
children  at  the  house,  she  has  been  both  a 
nun  and  a  registered  nurse  for  25  years.  In 
the  main  lobby  of  St.  Joseph's  I  was  greeted 
by  50  elderly  people — Catholic.  Protestant 
and  Jewish,  married  and  unmarried,  em- 
ployed and  unemployed. 

■■They  are  aU  participants  in  your  Foster 
Grandparents  Program."  said  Sister  Rose  Ei- 
leen. "Each  of  them  Is  a  'grandparent'  20 
hours  a  week,  taking  care  of  two  children. 
Nearly  all  the  youngsters  here  are  unadopt- 
able  because  of  either  physical  or  nervous 
dtaorders."  One  of  the  foster  grandparents. 
a  man  of  78.  told  me  what  was  happening  to 
him-  "Ever  since  I've  been  taking  care  of  my 
two  little  ones.  I  haven't  had  an  ache  or  pain. 
I'd  been  taking  medicine  for  the  past  15 
ytan  and  was  always  feeling  bad.  But  I 
haven't  needed  a  pill  In  the  last  six  months. 
That's  exactly  how  long  I've  been  working 
with  my  foster  grandchildren  " 

That  mtin  was  now  getting  medicine  that 
no  doctor  could  give  him:  the  medicine  of 
being  needed.  He  was  helping  others.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  get  others  to  help  him. 
As  for  the  children,  Sister  Rose  Eileen  told 
me  that  since  the  old  people  had  been  com- 
ing they  were  crying  less  and  enjoying  life 
more,  had  even  reached  the  point  of  express- 
ing their  needs,  and.  as  Sister  remarked 
philosophically,  would  probably  be  out  on 
the  picket  lines  soon.  In  the  style  of  any 
normal  American  youngster. 

BEAUTIFUL  AND  LOVABLE 

A  few  hours  later  I  was  in  Chicago,  at 
the  Bethany  Methodist  Hospital.  The  Rev- 
erend Bert  Selln.  65,  a  Methodist  clergyman 
ilnce  1924,  has  been  administrator  of  Bethany 
for  the  past  25  years.  His  hospital  has  85 
beds  for  the  acutely  HI,  105  for  the  chronical- 
ly ill.  He  took  me  to  one  of  the  day  rooms 
In  the  chronically  HI  section.  There  I  saw 
an  unforgettable  sight.    A  short,  skinny  girl 


with  scraggly  hair,  wearing  a  dress  too  long 
and  too  loose,  was  feeding  a  patient  with 
Parkinson's  disease.  His  hands,  arms  and 
head  shook  uncontrollably.  The  girl  took 
a  spoonful  of  soup  and  somehow  get  It  Into 
the  patient's  mouth.  She  did  It  again  and 
again,  until  the  soup  bowl  was  empty.  Then 
she  fed  him  the  rest  of  the  meal,  weary 
spoonful  by  weary  spoonful.  I  asked  the 
man,  "How  do  you  Uke  this  girl?"  He  re- 
plied. "She's  beautiful.  Isn't  she?"  That 
short,  skinny  girl  with  the  scraggly  hair  was 
beautiful  to  him— not  only  beautiful  but  lov- 
able. And  suddenly  she  was  beautiful  also 
to  me. 

She  and  other  girls  who  were  working  at 
Bethany  Methodist.  Pastor  SeUn  told  me, 
were  from  the  nearby  Brunswick  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women.  "I  don't  know  of  any 
program  that  has  been  a  greater  boon  to  the 
hospital  than  the  help  of  these  girls."  he 
said.  "Every  hospital  In  Chicago  wants  to 
hire  them  when  they  finish  their  three- 
month  training  at  the  Job  Corps.  There 
.ire  more  Jobs  than  there  are  girls." 

Visits  like  these  may  seem  to  be  a  mere 
reviewing  of  the  troops.  The  official  visitor 
easily  delivers  the  right  cheer-em-up  phrase 
and  the  appropriate  Washlngton-ls-wlth-you 
smile.  But  all  the  handshaking  brings  the 
realization  that  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  being 
fought  heroically  In  many  places.  When  he 
was  well  Into  the  second  year  of  his  presi- 
dency. John  P.  Kennedy  described  himself 
as  "aii  idealist  without  illusions."  He  meant, 
I  think,  that  Ideals  amount  to  nothing  unless 
they  are  put  Into  dally  practice  by  people. 
And  unless  we  Washington  men  see  what  the 
people  are  doing,  we  are  likely  to  founder  In 
our  idealism.  The  War  on  Poverty  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  such  people  as 
Pastor  Edward  Jones.  Sister  Rose  Eileen  and 
Pastor  Bert  Selln. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  all  believed  that 
because  church  and  state  were  separate,  they 
had  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  that  the  mon- 
ey of  government  could  not  be  mixed  with 
the  currency  of  salvation.  The  War  on  Pov- 
erty has  certainly  taught  us  new  lessons. 
We  have  created  not  merely  a  political  agency 
of  a  political  government  for  political  rea- 
sons: we  have  created  an  agency  that  attacks 
the  causes  of  poverty  from  all  sides — politi- 
cal, economic  and  moral— using  all  types  of 
organizations  and  all  types  of  citizens.  We 
have  learned  the  difference  between  a  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  democracy:  an  effective  bu- 
reaucracy thinks  It  helps  the  people  to  be 
free,  but  a  true  democracy  frees  the  people 
to  think. 

But  there  Is  still  opposition  to  an  "uncon- 
ditional" War  on  Poverty.  One  of  the  most 
common  objections  Is  that  It  cannot  be  won 
because  Jesus  Christ  said  It  couldn't.  Skep- 
tics love  to  quote  the  Bible:  "The  poor  you 
always  have  with  you."  This  passage,  they 
suppose,  implies  that  poverty  is  both  a  law 
of  nature  and  an  unchangeable  fact  of  so- 
ciety, that  the  words  amount  to  an  admission 
on  the  part  of  Christ  himself  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  poverty.  Some  people 
even  Insist  on  the  basis  of  this  text  that  the 
War  on  Poverty  is  antl-Chrlstlan — against 
Christ's  prophecy. 

A    DtTTT    DICTATED    BT    JUSTICE 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  Christ's 
words  "The  poor  you  always  have  with  you" 
are  a  comment  not  on  poverty  but  on 
human  nature.  Societies  vrtll  always  have 
poor  people — because  most  of  the  rich  will 
always  be  selfish;  because  the  poor  will  al- 
ways be  deprived  of  economic  opportunity 
and  will  always  be  denied  equal  rights  to 
lustice  and  liberty:  and  because  some  men 
will  always  hoard  more  goods  than  they  need. 
All  this  Is  true.  But  Christ  was  not  saying 
that  It  had  to  be  true,  that  we  must  always 
have  poverty.  He  was  only  saying  that  pov- 
erty would  always  result  If  "jjeople  did  not 
obey   God's  vrill.     In   effect,   he  was  saying 


that  If  enough  human  beings  lived  according 
to  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  morality  there  need 
be  no  poverty  at  all  In  the  world. 

Hence  the  War  on  Poverty  must  he  fought 
not  only  politically  but  also  morally.  The 
difference  between  politics  and  morality  Is 
that  the  political  man  acts  for  the  good  of 
the  people  while  the  moral  man  acts  because 
the  people  are  good.  At  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  we  believe  that  the  34 
million  poor  people  in  this  country  are  basi- 
cally good  human  beings.  Serrtng  them  is 
not  a  fringe  operation.  They  need  the  free- 
dom of  their  own  ambition  or  else  they  lose 
their  ambition  to  be  free.  Thus  we  believe 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  is  not  an  act  of 
charity  but  a  duty  dictated  by  Justice. 

Yet  many  Americans  are  still  undisturbed 
by  the  presence  of  poverty.  The  apathetic 
have  now  been  Joined  by  militant  white 
backlashers.  These  people  are  not  in  the 
least  concerned  over  the  fact  that  while 
roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  nation  is  poor, 
only  1'2  F>er  cent  of  the  federal  budget  is 
used  to  fight  poverty;  Indeed,  many  are  riled 
because  the  country  is  using  that  I'-j  per 
cent  in  the  first  place.  Why  are  the  poor 
so  lazy?  they  ask.  Cant  they  make  it  the 
hard  way,  like  I  did?  Aren't  they  too  well 
off  on  relief?  Can't  they  at  least  clean  up 
their  houses?  Why  don't  they  move  out  of 
the  slums? 

MORAL    HEMOPHILIA    AND    ITS    CUKE 

One  man  ctirrently  answering  these  ques- 
tions Is  Pastor  Arthur  Simon  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  a  young  minister  who  lives 
and  works  on  New  York's  lower  east  side. 
He  attributes  our  Indifference  to  poverty  to 
the  fact  that  "we  have  baptized  middle-class 
respectability."  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
being  middle  class,  he  says;  the  trouble  Is 
that  such  a  style  of  life  Is  often  "a  commit- 
ment to  self -promotion,  exclusion  and  eva- 
sion of  human  problems."  In  his  moving 
book  Faces  of  Poverty,  recently  published. 
Pastor  Simon  describes  the  middle  class: 

"It  Is  self-promoting  because  It  places  too 
high  a  value  on  otir  own  comfort:  It  indi- 
cates an  Inordinate  desire  for  earthly  poe- 
8e.sslons:  and  It  Is  nourished  by  a  search  for 
status.  It  Is  exclusive  because  In  this  style 
Of  life  people  of  similar  background  smd  cir- 
cumstances are  drawn  together,  like  iron 
filings  by  a  magnet.  Into  neighborhoods 
which  have  systematically  eliminated  the  less 
worthy.  It  Is  evasive  because  it  cute  us  off 
from  precisely  those  people  whose  needs  are 
most  acute  and  to  whom  the  gospel  recom- 
mends us  most  of  all." 

What  does  thla  dinging  to  middle  class 
values  mean  In  fact?  In  Pastor  Simon's 
neighborhood  It  means  that  during  a  period 
when  200,000  low-Income  people  were  moving 
Into  Manhattan  below  14th  street.  17  Protes- 
tant churches  were  moving  out,  while  the 
churches  that  stayed,  like  Trinity,  petered 
off  to  a  trickle  of  old  faithfuls. 

Christianity  sometimes  seems  to  have  a 
case  of  moral  hemophilia :  its  sense  of  social 
responsibility  Is  bleeding  away.  The  test  of 
20th  century  Christianity  Is  not  how  much 
the  poor  enter  Into  the  life  of  the  church, 
but  how  much  the  cliurch  enters  Into  the 
life  of  the  poor. 

This  idea  Is  neither  radical  nor  new. 
Twenty  years  ago  Michael  de  la  Bedoyere 
wrote  Christianity  in  the  Marketplace,  a  sort 
of  John-the-BaptUt  book  to  Harvey  Cox's 
The  Secular  City.  The  message  of  both  au- 
thors Is  that  the  church  must  go  where  the 
people  are  without  fear  of  becoming  secular. 
Yet  miuiy  of  us  still  think  that  to  be  secular 
means  to  be  worldly.  And  so,  avoiding  the 
worldly  city,  we  also  avoid  poverty.  Recall 
the  words  of  Albert  Schweitzer: 

"Whatever  you  have  received  more  than 
others  In  the  way  of  health.  In  talents,  In 
ability.  In  success,  in  a  pleasant  childhood. 
In  harmonious  conditions  of  home  life — all 
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this  vou  must  not  take  to  yourself  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  You  must  pay  a  price  for  It. 
You  must  render  In  return  an  unusually 
great  sacrifice  of  your  lUe  for  other  life  " 

As  the  O.EO.  moves  Into  Its  third  ye^r. 
there  are  many  people  In  this  country  who 
facetiously — even  cynically— claim  they  are 
trying  to  siu-vlve  the  War  on  Poverty.  But 
m  truth  this  country  needs  the  War  on 
Poverty  to  survive.  With  the  suffering  of 
the  poor  in  view,  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood 
as  our  motivation  and  the  assurance  of 
democracy  as  our  prize,  we  believe  that  the 
battle  against  poverty  Is  not  only  an  act  of 
political  foresight  but  a  thrust  of  moral  In- 
sight. 

Christianity's  chief  ground  for  optimism 
Is  that  many  people  have  at  list  come  to  see 
It  not  only  as  a  religion  but  also  as  a  soci- 
ology. Vatican  II  helped  remove  the  theo- 
logical cataracts  from  our  eyes:  no  longer 
can  we  seek  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God 
by  turning  our  back  on  the  social  realm  of 
man.  We  must  Instead  go  Into  that  realm — 
as  social  beings  Involved  with  other  social 
beings,  ignoring  the  sweat  and  not  counting 
the  change.  The  four  Gospels  are  not  ab- 
stract rambllngs  on  God:  they  are  accounts 
of  how  Christ  lived,  of  his  actions  among 
other  men:  what  he  said,  what  he  noticed, 
his  approachableness  and  availability,  the 
way  he  lifted  the  spirits  of  the  poor,  the  way 
he  dared  the  rich  to  be  better  Instead  of 
merely  better  off.  his  articulation  of  a  nobler 
vision. 

Today  there  la  reason  to  hope  that  the 
church  Is  moving  In  this  direction — witness 
the  men  and  women  Joining  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  and  those  who  In  other  ways  are 
taking  the  poor  seriously  Such  people  can- 
not be  passed  off  as  fribble  idealists  or  as 
renegades  from  easy  street  Rather,  they  are 
believers  In  God  and  loves  of  humanity.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  be  one  without  being  the 
other. 

The  great  truth  of  our  era  Is  that  God 
cannot  be  honored  unless  mankind  Is  served. 
That  IS  both  the  strength  of  the  church  and 
the  goal  of  Its  commitment. 


METHODIST    STATEMENT     ON     CIA 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  NATIONAL  STU- 
DENT ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President,  the 
staff  members  of  the  general  board  of 
education  and  the  staff  members  of  the 
general  board  of  Christian  social  con- 
cerns of  the  Methodist  Church  recently 
issued  a  statement  regarding  the  CIA 
involvement    in    the    National    Student 
Association  and  asked  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  domestic   activities  of  the 
CIA  by  congressional  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Methodist  Stateme.vt  on  CIA  INvoLVEME^fT 
IN  NATION.^L  Student  Association,  Febru- 
ary   23,    1967 

Washington,  D.C. — Staff  members  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns and  the  Board  of  Education  are  gravely 
concerned  over  the  revelation  that  the  CIA 
has  covertly  substantially  financed  and  In- 
filtrated the  major  student  organization  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  propriety  In  attempt- 
ing, through  clandestine  funding,  to  affect 
leadership  and  policies  of  an  otherwise  pri- 
vate and  Independent  national  organization. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  objectivity  of  youth 
attending  international  conferences,  if 
selected  by  CIA-sponsored  student  leaders, 
would  prop>erly  be  suspect.    Such  a  practice 


becomes  all  the  more  disturbing  upon  re- 
flection that  it  occurred  during  a  period 
when  -student  organizations  more  critical  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  were  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  State  Etepartment  from  at- 
tending certain  East-West  conferences 
labelled  •■communist-dominated."  Perhaps 
the  most  disastrous  consequence  o:  CIA 
funding  of  N.S.A.  students  abroad  will  be 
that  over  the  next  several  years  the  credi- 
bility of  all  U.S.  persons  travelling,  stationed, 
or  studying  overseas  may  be  subject  to  ques- 
tion by-  people  of  host  countries 

We  are  dismayed  by  the  callous  statement 
of  former  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  who,  in 
reference  to  the  Agency's  use  of  the  N.S.A., 
has  slated:  "We  obtained  what  we  wanted." 
But  at  what  price?  The  destruction  ol  the 
most  prominent  U.S.  student  organization' 
The  disillusionment  and  lack  of  trust  of  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country  in  their  own 
leaders?  A  wave  of  suspicion  that  all  domes- 
tic democratic  institutions  have  suffered 
from  insidious  corruption? 

Surely  the  United  States  cannot  ju.>tify 
opposing  communism  overseas  through  tech- 
niques which  undermine  relationships  of 
confidence  and  democratic  institutions  at 
home.  The  use  of  students  by  a  government 
agency  in  covert  and  deceitful  activities 
seems  Incongruous  at  a  time  when  the  Ad- 
ministration is  using  considerable  resources 
to  appeal  to  the  best  impulses  of  youth,  com- 
bat crime,  and  develop  programs  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  younger  generation. 

Though  we  continue  to  have  confidence  In 
the  vast  majority  of  United  States  student 
leaders,  we  are  saddened  to  learn  that  a  few 
officers  at  the  top  of  the  National  Student 
Association  knowingly  allowed  themselves  to 
be  used  for  purposes  which  destroyed  what 
should  have  been  relationship  of  mutual 
trust,  openness  and  integrity  among  fellow 
leaders.  However,  we  particularly  commend 
both  those  students  who  agonizingly  sought 
to  extricate  the  N.S.A.  from  CIA  subsidization 
and  those  N.S.A.  leaders  who,  despite  harass- 
ment from  CIA  officials,  refused  to  deny  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Ramparts'  article. 
In  light  of  the  above,  we  recommend  that 
the  domestic  activities  of  the  CIA  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  responsible  Congres- 
sional authority  with  a  view  to  looking  Into 
any  other  covert  links  of  the  CIA  with  na- 
tional organizations,  foundations,  or  other 
Institutions  whose  purposes  may  thereby 
have  been  perverted. 

H.  D.  Bollinger,  William  Corzlne,  Glen 
Otis  Martin,  Staff  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Education,  The  Metho- 
dist Church. 
A.  Dudley  Ward,  Gover  C.  Bagby,  Dale 
White.  Herman  Will,  Jr.,  J.  Elliott 
Corbett,  Luther  E.  Tyson,  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns.  The  Methodist 
Church. 


Hruska  1  to  carry  out  the  request  of  the 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  committee 
will  report  the  matter  favorably  and  that 
it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  12081  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce 
from  6  month  to  4  months  the  period 
for  which  daylight  saving  time  shall 
be  in  effect,  introduced  by  Mr.  CuRns 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT    OF    UNIFORM     TIME 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  has 
passed  Legislative  Resolution  16.  The 
resolution  calls  upon  Congress  to  limit 
daylight  savings  time  to  only  the  months 
of  May.  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
resolution  has  been  previously  printed 
in  the  Record  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution may  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my     colleague     from     Nebraska     [Mr. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  355'  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral GoveiTiment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  conclude  an  unusually  long,  in- 
teresting, aiad  informative  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  recommendations  of  our 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Congress.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  this  joint  commit- 
tee, I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Senate 
approval  of  this  legislation.  It  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  does  represent  a  long 
forward  step  toward  increasing  both  the 
stature  and  the  efficiency  of  the  National 
Congress. 

Not  only  did  our  joint  committee  spend 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  consider- 
ing all  recommendations  and  arriving  at 
our  final  report,  but  the  Senate  itself  has 
considered  in  the  general  area  of  100 
amendments  these  past  4  weeks  dealing 
with  the  legislation  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  our  joint  committee.  Seldom 
has  the  Senate  given  more  diligent  and 
careful  consideration  to  legislation 
placed  before  it.  Some  useful  recom- 
mendatioris  have  been  adopted  during 
the  floor  consideration  of  this  measure; 
a  great  many  other  proposals  have  been 
defeated  by  voice  or  rollcall  votes.  We 
now  have  before  us  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  recommend  It  to  the  Senate 
for  its  strong  approval. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  section  ol 
this  joint  committee  are :  Senators  Mon- 
RONEY,  Sparkman,  and  Metcalf,  and  on 
the  Republican  side  Senators  Mundi, 
Casf,  and  Boggs.  I  congratulate  our 
committee  chairman,  all  of  the  Senators 
involved,  the  House  Members  of  the  joint 
committee  and  the  unusually  energetic 
and  diligent  staff  members  who  worked 
on  this  project,  on  having  stuck  with 
this  job  until  it  was  completed. 

To  those  pessimists  among  us  who  sug- 
gested we  could  never  get  this  leglsls- 
tlon  through  the  Senate,  I  say  only  that 
this  body  has  once  again  demonstrated 
its  capacity  for  action.  The  task  Is  now 
all  but  completed  with  only  the  final  roll- 
call  to  be  taken.  I  am  pleased,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  are,  that  the  Senate  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  recommit  this 
whole  matter  back  to  the  committee; 
and  even  though  it  has  required  a  great 
amoimt  of  time  to  complete  the  task,  we 
can  rejoice  together  over  our  collective 
accomplishments. 
For  me,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  re- 


sults of  this  long  effort  is  the  fact  Jthat 
by  its  final  rollcall  vote  today  the  Sen- 
ate will.  I  am  sure,  confirm  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  in  the  joint  com- 
mittee with  the  support  of  Senator 
BocGS  to  create  at  long  last  a  Senate 
Standing  Conmiittee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. It  is  good  to  know  that  this  long- 
jougiit  objective  has  at  last  been 
lebieved.  I  am  sure  such  a  committee 
Jill  serve  America's  veterans  well,  and 
they  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  long 
and  untiring  efforts  they  have  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
joint  committee,  I  also  take  great  satis- 
faction that  this  evenly  divided  group 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  in- 
corporated in  its  resolutions  a  number 
of  important  changes  which  will  accrue 
to  the  advantage  of  the  minority  in 
making  its  impact  felt  upon  our  con- 
gressional deliberations.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  let  me  list  a  few 
of  the  more  important  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  of  significance  to 
whichever  party  happens  to  be  in  the 
.-ninoritv  in  either  House  of  Congress  as 
the  political  pendulum  continues  its 
age-old  practice  of  swinging  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other. 

From  now  on,  once  the  House  has  ap- 
proved the  reform  package  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  vote,  a  public  announce- 
ment of  committee  hearings  must  be 
made  at  least  1  week  in  advance  of 
such  hearings.  This  will  be  helpful  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  but  espe- 
cially to  minority  Members  since  the 
chairmanships  are  held  by  the  major- 
ity party. 

Secondly,  from  now  on  by  law  the 
minority  shall  be  entitled  to  call  wit- 
nesses as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than 
of  privilege  to  testify  on  legislative  pro- 
posals. Most  committee  chairmen  per- 
mit this  now.  but  where  this  reform  is 
needed,  it  is  needed  seriously. 

A  third  advantage,  is  that  this  legis- 
lation stipulates  that  time  shall  be  pro- 
nded  for  the  minority  to  submit  its  views 
for  committee  reports  and  that  such 
views  shall  be  printed  in  the  same  volume 
as  those  of  the  majority. 

A  fourth  reform  Is  that  from  now  on 
Individual  Members  of  the  Senate  can- 
not by  them.selves  prevent  committees 
from  meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. Prom  now  on,  either  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  or  both 
can  prevent  such  meetings  and  the  leader 
of  each  party  shall  have  equal  authority 
in  these  determinations. 

Minority  Members  will  find  reform 
No.  5  of  great  significance  since  It  pro- 
vides that  at  least  two  authorized 
committee  professional  staff  people  and 
one  clerical  position  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  assigned  to  the  minority  upon 
request  of  the  minority.  Disproportion- 
ate and  inequitable  staffing  has  long  been 
a  plague  confr^ted  by  the  minority. 
This  reform  moves  In  the  direction  of 
much-needed  reform. 

In  this  connection,  a  sixth  safeguard 
is  provided  the  minority  by  provisions 
in  the  legislation  that  hereafter  the  mi- 
nority shall  have  fair  consideration  in 
staffing    subcommittees    and    minority 


staff  members  shall  be  entitled  to  equi- 
table treatment. 

The  seventh  provision  which  I  should 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  in  this  area 
of  activity  is  the  provision  for  review  spe- 
cialists for  committees  so  that  they  can 
more  effectively  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities in  supervising  and  reviewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  administration  of  leg- 
islation which  has  been  enacted. 

A  very  important  new  departure  is  pro- 
vided as  an  eighth  reform  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  minority  position  in  any 
Congress  and  that  is  the  provision  that 
individual  or  minority  explanatory  views 
may  hereafter  be  filed  with  conference 
reports  and  that  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  will  receive  a  written  conference  re- 
port prepared  by  the  conference  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

A  ninth  reform  beneficial  to  the  mi- 
nority applies  to  House  Members  only  but 
it  provides  for  the  first  time  that  the  mi- 
nority shall  be  allotted  half  of  the  total 
time  allowed  for  floor  debate  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  conference  report. 
Heretofore,  the  minority  has  received  its 
time  solely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who,  of  course,  Is 
a  member  of  the  majority  party. 

Of  benefit  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress— but  especially  to  minority  Mem- 
bers— is  a  reform  which  provides  that 
hearings  and  reports  following  commit- 
tee action  on  legislation  shall  be  made 
available  to  all  Members  at  least  3  days 
prior  to  floor  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure. Thus  "buying  a  pig  in  a  poke"  is 
going  to  become  more  infrequent  as  Con- 
gress acts  on  legislation.  The  only  way 
this  provision  can  be  waived  is  by  Joint 
concurrence  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  reforms  in  this 
legislation  and  many  other  changes 
beneficial  to  a  better  balance  of  Influence 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
parties,  Mr.  President,  but  I  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  foregoing  10  as 
somewhat  typical  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. I  again  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  favorably  on  this  final  vote  for  ap- 
proval of  this  significant  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  of  congressional  re- 
form in  general,  and  of  S.  355  in  par- 
ticular. 

Having  served  as  a  House  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
conscientious  and  praiseworthy  service 
performed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Organization 
Committee  and  by  our  Senate  colleagues 
who  served  with  him  on  thrt  commit- 
tee. 

They  have  not  claimed  that  the  legis- 
lation Is  perfect  in  every  respect.  Some 
amendments  have  been  accepted  as  im- 
provements upon,  and  further  clarifica- 
tion of,  the  committee's  work. 

In  any  bill  as  complex  and  wide-rang- 
ing as  S.  355,  there  are  boimd  to  be  places 
where  the  language  can  be  strengthened 
or  clarified  In  one  respect  or  another. 

As  we  seek  to  evaluate  the  committee's 
work,  we  might  keep  in  mind  that  the 


resolution  creating  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
looking  back  over  the  record,  that  of 
the  more  than  200  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  almost  half 
were  Members  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  89th  Congress 
were  suflQciently  concerned  about  the 
slippage  in  prestige,  efficiency,  or  power 
of  the  first  branch  of  Govenunent  to  be- 
stir themselves  and  appear  before,  or 
submit  statements  to.  the  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

The  final  report  of  the  committee  was 
filed  with  the  Congress  on  July  28,  1966, 
and  legislation  to  implement  the  report 
was  introduced  late  in  the  89th  Congress 
in  both  Houses.  In  other  words,  the 
Members  of  Congress  had  ample  time 
over  the  Christmas  holidays  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  legislation. 

Historians  are  not  likely  to  write  that 
the  Congress  acted  hastily  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  in  the  1960's. 

In  an  article  entitled  'Inside  the 
20th  Century,"  and  published  in  the 
January  12,  1965,  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine, author  John  Gunther  observed: 


There  have  been  more  changes  In  the  past 
slxty-flve  years  than  in  all  other  centuries 
put  together.  ...  In  the  old  days,  we  could 
deal  with  political  affairs  sector  by  sector. 
We  could  confront  crises  one  at  a  time. 
Now,  everything  Is  inextricably  conjoined 
and  interlocked,  and  the  sheer  mass  of  what 
we   have  to  take  in   Is   overwhelming. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  total  of 
21,999  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  House, 
another  4,567  in  the  Senate. 

To  indicate  the  extent  of  change,  it 
might  be  noted  that,  in  1946,  the  year  of 
the  passage  of  the  first  Reorganization 
Act,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  handled  16,444 
Inquiries  with  a  staff  of  95.  Last  year, 
with  little  more  than  double  that  staff, 
the  Service  handled  113,628  requests,  a 
workload  increase  of  almost  700  percent. 

To  be  sm-e,  this  bill  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  the  need  for  congressional 
reform  and  reorganization.  However. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  represent  a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  worked  long  and  hard  on  S.  355. 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967,  It  is  my  opinion  that  its  ultimate 
passage  will  help  the  Congress  to  do  a 
more  effective  job  and  uphold  the  legis- 
lative branch  as  a  vigorous  and  vital  arm 
of  our  Federal  Goverrmient  system. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  congratulations  and  thanks 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  dedicated  and  skilled  direction  in 
steering  this  legislation  through  the  Sen- 
ate, 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  take 
note  also  of  the  unfiagging  efforts  of  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  W.  De- 
Vier  Pierson.     He  has  been  a  source  of 
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great  strength  throughout  the  long  con- 
sideration which  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived. The  staff  which  has  worked  with 
him  likewise  deserves  commendation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
may  recall  that  the  original  La  Follette- 
Monroney  reorganization  proposal  of 
1946  contained  a  provision  setting  up  a 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  Before  the 
measure  became  law,  the  bill  was  amend- 
ed to  eliminate  the  veterans  committee 
In  the  Senate. 

I  felt  that  was  a  mistake.  After  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  Committee  in  the 
80th  Congress — as  a  Republican— I  was 
more  convinced  than  before  that  vet- 
erans matters  deserved  a  committee  of 
their  own. 

In  the  82d  Congress,  I  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  with  35  other  Senators  in  offer- 
ing Senate  Resolution  148  to  correct  this 
omis.sion,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  It. 

In  1956.  I  introduced  my  own  resolu- 
tion for  this  purpose.  Senate  Resolution 
319.  That  year  we  had  several  major 
veterans  bills  that  failed  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate.  They  were  scattered 
around  among  the  major  committees, 
and  although  the  bills  were  important  to 
veterans,  they  were  passed  over  by  com- 
mittees having  legislation  to  work  on 
that  was  of  more  general  national  im- 
portance. 

In  1959,  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 19,  with  nearly  30  cosponsors.  This 
time,  it  reached  the  hearing  process  In 
the  Senate  Rules  Conmiittee.  Although 
my  resolution  did  not  reach  the  Senate 
floor,  I  beheve  the  public  hearing  was 
important  in  keeping  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  other  interested  parties  in- 
formed of  the  wide  support  for  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate. 

Since  then,  I  have  continued  to  spon- 
sor or  cosponsor  resolutions  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  year.  I  have  Joined  Senator 
Randolph  in  his  Resolution  16.  Fortu- 
nately, this  reorganization  bill  has  wisely 
incorporated  into  it  the  standing  vet- 
erans committee  for  the  Senate,  effec- 
tively enacting  Senate  Resolution  16. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  longstanding 
objective  has  been  achieved,  insofar  as 
Senate  passage  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
one  reason  why  I  shall  vote  for  S.  355. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  on  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  bill  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  final 
passage.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MAGNtrsONl.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  H.artkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf 1,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MtjskieI.  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  'Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  IL\tfield]  are  absent 
on  ofUcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coo- 
per], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  57  Leg.] 
YEAS— 75 


Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hlckeulooper 

Muiidt 

Bible 

Holland 

Murphy 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Nel-son 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Caniiion 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mas.s 

.  Rlblcoff 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Laiische 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Dlrk.sen 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McCIellan 

Tower 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Fannin 

Mclntvre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Mo  n  dale 

Yarborough 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Montoya 
NAYS— 9 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Russell 

Ea.stland 

Hill 

Stennls 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Baker 

H^rusen 

MOS6 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Mat'iiusoii 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McOee 

Omening 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (S.  355 >  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  355 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.  divided  Into  titles,  parta.  and  sectlonB 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents. 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Title   I — The   Committee   System 
Sec. .101.  Rulemaking   power   of   Senate  and 
House. 

PART    I PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  BOTH 

HOUSES 

Sec.  102.  Committee  procedure. 

Sec.  103.  Committee  hearing  procedure. 

Sec.  104.  Committee  powers. 

Sec.  105.  Legislative      review      by      standing 

committees. 
Sec.  106.  Conference  reports. 

PART     2 — PROVISIONS     APPLICABLE     lO    THl 
SENATE 

Sec.  121.  Jurisdiction  of  standing  commltteee 

of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  122.  Committee  membership. 

PART   3 PROVISIONS   APPLICABLE  TO   THE  H0C8I 

OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  131.  Jurisdiction  of  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Title  II— Fiscal  Controls 

Sec.  201.  Rulemaking  power  of  Senate  and 
House. 

part     I- — BUDGETARY     AND    FISCAL    INFORMATION 
AND    DATA 

Sec.  202.  Data  processing  system. 

Sec.  203.  Standard  classifications. 

Sec.  204.  Availability  of  data. 

Sec.  205.  Cost  effectiveness  studies. 

Sec.  206.  Current  budget  Information. 

Sec.  207.  Powsrs   and  duties  of  Comptroller 

General. 
Sec.  208.  Definition. 

PART    2 — THE   BUDGET 

Sec.  221.  Supplemental   budget  information 

PART    3 THE    APPROPRIATIONS    PROCESS 

Sec.  231.  Committee  hearings. 

Sec.  232.  Budget  review. 

Sec.  233.  Committee  action. 

Sec.  234.  Passage  of  bills. 

Sec.  235.  Rollcall  vote  required  on  measurw 
changing  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Part    4 UTILIZATION    OP    REPORTS    OF    GENERAL 

ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Sec.  241.  Assistance  to  committees. 
Sec.  242.  Reports  to  commltees. 
Sec.  243.  Agency  reports. 

PART    5 LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  251.  Cost  estimates. 

Sec.  252.  Appropriations  on  annual  baslB. 

Sec.  253.  Committee  Jurisdiction. 

Title  III — Sources  of  Infor.mation 

PART     1 STAFFS    OF    SENATE    AND    HOUSE 

STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  301.  Committee  staffing  and  related  pro- 
visions. 

PAHT     2— OmCE     STAfTS     AND     ALLOWANCIS    Of 
MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

Sec.  321.  Legislative  assistants  for  Senator! 
Sec.  322.  Additional  travel  allowances. 
Sec.  323.  Telecommunications. 
Sec.  324.  Conversion  of  pay  rates  of  Senate 
employees  to  gross  rate  basis. 

P.\RT     3 LEGISLATIVE    RESEARCH     SERVICE 

Sec.  331.  Improvement     of     legislative    re- 
search facilities  of  Congress. 
Sec.  332.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
Sec.  333.  Abolishment  of  Office  of  Coordina- 
tor of  Information. 
Sec.  334.  Saving  provision. 
Sec.  335.  Senate  public  address  system, 

TITLE   IV CONGRESS     AS     AN    INSTITUTION 

PART    I JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    CONCRESSIONAl 

OPERATIONS 

Sec.  401.  Establishment  of  Joint  CommittM 

on  Congressional  Operations. 
Sec.  402.  Duties  of  Joint  Committee. 
Sec.  403.  Powers  of  Joint  Commltte«. 
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Bee   404.  Staff  of  Joint  Committee 
sec    405.  Records  of  Joint  Committee. 
Sec   406.  Transfer  of  functions. 
Sec.  407.  Office  of  Placement  and  Office  Man- 
agement. 
Sec.  408.  Expenses. 

PART    2 AUTHORITY    OF    OFFICERS    OF    THE 

CONGRESS 

Sec.  421.  Authority. 

Sec.  422.  Capitol  Police. 

sec   423.  Senate  and  House  pages. 

Sec^  424.  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

PART    3 CONGRESSIONAL    ADJOURNMENT 

Sec.  433-  Congressional  adjournment. 

PART    4 — APPOINTMENT    OF    POSTMASTERS 

Sec.  441-  Appointment  of  postmasters  by 
Postmaster  General. 

Sec  442.  Vacancies  In  positions  of  post- 
master. 

Sec.  443.  Vacancies  on  rural  routes. 

Sec.  444.  Saving  provision. 

PART    5— REVISION    OF    HOUSE    EMPLOYEES 
POSITION    CLASSIFICATION    ACT 

Sec.  451.  Application  of  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act. 

Sec.  452.  Authority  to  recommend  compen- 
sation revisions. 
Revisions  with  respect  to  position 
standards  and  descriptions  and 
position  placement  in  compensa- 
tion schedules. 

Sec.  454.  Step  increases. 

Sec.  455.  Appointments  and  reclassifications 
to  higher  compensation  levels. 

Sec.  456.  Reductions  in  compensation  level. 

Sec.  457.  Initial  appointments. 

Sec.  458.  Establishment  of  positions. 

Sec.  459    Authority  generally. 

Sec.  460.  Conforming  amendment. 

Sec.  461.  Saving  provision. 

Sec.  462.  House  Publications  Distribution 
Service. 

PART    6 PAYROLL    ADMINISTRATION    IN    THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  471.  Conversion  of  pay  to  aggregate 
rate  basis  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

PART   7 miscellaneous 

Sec.  481.  Stationery   allowances   of   Senators 

and  Representatives. 

TrrLE  V — Regulation  of  Lobbying 

Sec.  501.  Definition  of  Comptroller  General. 

Sec.  502.  Multipurpose     contributions     and 

expenditures. 
Sec.  603    Plve-year    preservation    of   records. 
Sec.  504.  Substantial  purpose  controlling. 
Sec   505  Contingent  fees;  broadcasting. 
Sec.  506.  Administration      by      Comptroller 

General. 
Sec.  507.  Violation  of  regulations. 

Title  VI — Effective  Dates 
Sec.  601.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I— THE   COMMITTEE   SYSTEM 
EULEMAKING  POWER  OF  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 

Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
epeclflcally  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
«ede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Part  1 — Provisions  Applicable  to  Both 
Houses 
committee  PBocxDinai 
Sec.  102.   (a)   Section  133(a)   of  the  Legis- 
lative ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1946   (2  U.S.C. 


190a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentences:  "If  the  chair- 
man of  any  such  committee,  after  three  days' 
consideration,  refuses  or  fails,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee within  seven  calendar  days  from  the 
date  of  said  request,  then  upon  the  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  of  the  writ- 
ten and  signed  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  for  a  called  special  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  committee  shall  meet  on  the 
day  and  hour  specified  in  said  written  re- 
quest. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  to  notify  all  members  of  the 
committee  in  the  usual  way  of  such  called 
special  meeting.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  not  present  at  any  committee 
meeting,  the  senior  member  of  the  majority 
party  who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting.". 

(b)  Section  133(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  such  committee,  other  than  the 
conduct  of  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  during  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  when  the 
committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an 
executive  session.  Each  such  committee  shall 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  committee  ac- 
tion Such  record  shall  Include  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  is  demanded.  Tlie  results  of  rollcall 
votes  taken  In  any  meeting  of  any  such  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure,  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  tiie  committee 
report  on  that  measure  unless  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  committee,  and  such  an- 
nouncement shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  each  such  measure  and  amend- 
ment by  each  member  of  the  committee  who 
was  present  at  that  meeting.". 

(c)  Section  133(c)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "In  any  event,  the  report  of 
any  such  committee  upon  a  measure  wluch 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee  shall  be 
filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive 
of  days  on  which  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  is  not  in 
session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
a  written  and  signed  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  for  the  rep.irting  of  that 
measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  re- 
quest the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  trans- 
mit immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee notice  of  the  filing  thereof". 

(d)    Section  133(d)  o.  that  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:    "The  vote  of  the  committee 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  present.     No 
vote  of  anv  member  of  any  such  committte 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast 
by  proxy  if  rules  adopted  by  such  committee 
forbid  the  casting  of  votes  for  that  purpose 
by  proxy,  however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted 
for    such    purpose    except    when    the    absent 
committee  member  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded.    Action   by   any   such   committee   In 
reporting  any  measure  or  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  constitute  the  ratification  by  the 
committee    of   all    action    theretofore   Uiken 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure  or    matter,    including   votes   taken    upon 
the   measure  or  m.\tter  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  and  no  point  of  order  shall  lie  with 
re.'^pect  to  that   measure   or   matter   on   the 
ground    that   such   previotis   action   with   re- 
spect   thereto    by    such    committee    was    not 
taken  in  compliance  with  such  requirements. 
Whenever   any   such    committee   by   rollcall 
vote    reports    any    measure    or    mitter.    the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the 


votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  niember  of  the  committee.  Nothing 
contained  ;a  this  subsection  shall  '.brogate 
the  power  of  any  committee  of  eitlier  House 
to  adopt  rules  (i)  providing  for  proxy  voting 
on  ."U  matters  ether  than  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  matter,  or  (2 1  providing  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  that  House  for 
a  ic.'-ser  number  as  a  quorum  for  any  .-ictlcn 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
m;itter.". 

(0)  Section  133  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (e)  and  (f).  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"lei  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure by  any  such  committee,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  notice  of  Intention  t'o 
file  supplemental  or  minority  views,  each 
such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  no  less  than 
one  day  In  which  to  file  such  views  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  in  writing.  All  such 
views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  included  within  and 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure. 
The  report  of  such  committee  upon  such 
measure  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which  shall  Include  all  supplemental  or 
minority  views  which  have  been  submitted 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  committee 
report,  and  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital 
that  supplemental  or  minority  views  are 
included  as  a  part  of  the  report. 

"Nothing  contelned  In  this  subsection 
shall  preclude — 

"I  A)  The  Immediate  filing  and  printing  of 
a  committee  report  unless  a  timely  request 
for  the  opportunity  to  file  supplementa;  or 
miniority  views  has  been  made  as  provided 
by  this  subsection;  or 

'"(B)  The  filing  by  any  standing  commit- 
tee of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
measure  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  Etny  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  such  committee  upon  such 
measure. 

"(f)   The  report  of  any  such  committee  of 
either  Hovise  of  the  Congress  upon  any  meas- 
ure   shall    be    filed    in    that    House    at    least 
three  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before  any  vote 
is  taken  upon  that  measiire  in  that  House. 
If  there  have  been  hearings  held  upon  any 
such    measure    so    reported    In    either    such 
Hottse.  the  committee  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and   available  for  distribution   to  Members 
of  that  House  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
measure.    This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
measure  for   the  declaration  of  war   or  the 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by  the 
Congress.     In   any   event,   this   section  may 
be     waived     by     Joint     agreement     «     the 
majority     leader     and     minority     leader     of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
le:\der  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
a  finding  that  in  their  opinion  such  waiver 
Is  required  because  of  the  imminence  of  slnf 
die  adjournment,  the  expiration  of  the  Act 
sought  to  be  amended  or  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate financial  need?  of  the  Government 
"ig>    Each  such   committee  which.  In  any 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1968, 
requires   authorization    for   the   expenditure 
of  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
by  section  134(a)  of  this  Act  shall  offer  one 
anntial    authorization   re.<=o!ution   to  procure 
such  authorization.     Each  such  annual  au- 
thorization resolution  shall  include  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  amount  of  all  such  funds  sought 
by    such    committee   for    expenditure   by   all 
subcommittees  thereof  during  that  year  and 
the  amount  so  sought  for  each  such  sub- 
committee.   The"  annual  authorization  reso- 
lution of  any  such  committee  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress  for  each  year  beginning  on 
or    after   January    1.    1968.   shall   "be   offered 
not  later  than  January  31  of  that  year,  ex- 
cept that,  whenever  the  designation  of  mem- 
bers of  standing  committees  of  that  House 
occurs  during  the  first  session  of  any  Con- 
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gress  at  a  date  later  than  January  20  such 
resolution  may  be  offered  by  any  standing 
comjnlttee  of  that  House  at  any  time  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  such  committee 
have  been  designated  during  that  session. 
After  the  date  on  which  an  annual  authori- 
zation resolution  has  been  offered  by  any 
such  committee  In  any  year,  or  the  last 
date  on  which  such  corrunlttee  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  may  offer  such  a 
reeolution,  whichever  date  occurs  earlier, 
such  committee  in  any  year  may  procure 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
in  excess  of  the  amount  specified  by  section 
1341  a  >  of  this  Act  only  by  offering  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  resolution.  Each 
such  supplemental  authorization  resolution 
shall  specify  with  particularity  the  purpose 
for  which  such  authorization  is  sought,  and 
shall  contain  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
reason  why  authorization  for  the  expendi- 
tures described  therein  could  not  have  been 
sought  at  the  time  of,  or  within  the  period 
provided  for,  the  submission  by  such  com- 
mittee of  an  annual  authorization  resolu- 
tion for  that  year.  The  minority  shall  re- 
ceive fair  consideration  In  the  apF>olntmw)t 
of  staff  personnel  pursuant  to  such  res<«u- 
tlon".  ' 

"(h)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.". 

COMMITTEE  HEARING  PROCEDURE 

See.  103.  (a)  Part  3  of  title  I  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 133  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

COMMITTEE  HEARING  PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  133A.  (a)  Each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (except  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  the  committee 
upon  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that  hear- 
ing unless  the  committee  determines  that 
there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  bearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

"(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  such 
committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  determines  that 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing 
may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  security, 
may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  charac- 
ter or  reputation  of  the  witness  or  any  other 
Individual,  or  may  divulge  matters  deemed 
confidential  under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Government  regulation.  Whenever  any  such 
hearing  Is  open  to  the  public,  that  hearing 
may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or 
both,  under  such  rules  that  the  committee 
may  adopt. 

"(c)  Each  such  committee  shall  require 
each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  the 
com-mlttee  In  any  hearing  to  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  one  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  appearance  of  that  wit- 
ness, a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  unless  the  committee  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  membeir  determine 
that  there  Is  good  cause  for  the  failure  of  ihe 
witness  to  file  such  a  statement  In  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection.  If  so  requested  by 
any  such  committee,  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  prepare  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  oommittee  before  each  day  of  hearing 
before  the  committee  a  digest  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  so  filed  by  witnesses 
who  are  to  appear  before  the  committee  on 
that  day. 

"(d)  After  the  conclusion  of  each  day  of 
hearing,  If  so  requested  by  any  such  com- 
mittee, the  staff  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  committee  a  siunmary  of  the 
testimony  given  before  the  commltte*  on 
that  day.     After  approval  by  the  chairman 


and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  each  such  summary  may  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee  hearings 
if  such  hearings  are  ordered  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  printed. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  of  the  committee  shall 
be  entitled,  upon  request  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  minority  members  to  the  chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  such  committee  has 
reported  any  measure,  by  action  taken  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  section 
133(d)  of  this  Act,  no  point  of  order  shall 
He  with  respect  to  that  measure  on  the 
ground  that  hearings  upon  that  measure  by 
that  committee  were  not  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative    Reorganization    Act   of    1946    (60 
Stat.  813  )  is  amended  by  inserting — 
"Sec.    133A.  Committee   hearing  procedure." 
immediately  below — 
"Sec.  133.  Committee  procedure". 

COMMnTEE    POWERS 

Sec.  104.  Section  134(c)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190b(b))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  shall  sit,  without  special  leave,  while 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be. 
is  in  session.  The  prohibition  contained  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  or  to  the  following  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activi- 
ties. Any  other  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  may  sit  for  any  purpose  while  the 
Senate  Is  in  session  If  consent  therefor  has 
been  obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  conduct  a  hearing  while 
the  House  Is  In  session  If  consent  therefor 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House.  In  the  event 
of  the  absence  of  any  such  officer  or  leader, 
the  consent  of  such  officer  or  leader  may  be 
given  by  a  Member  of  that  House  of  which 
such  officer  or  leader  Is  a  Member  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  may  sit  without 
special  leave  for  any  purpose  aa  authorized 
by  paragraph  7  (paragraph  5  as  redesignated 
by  section  122(b)  of  this  Act)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.". 

LEGISLATIVE    REVIEW    BY    STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190d) 
is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"legislative  REVIEW   BY   STANDING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress In — 

"(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  operation,  administration, 
and  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and 

"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  in  such  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 


operation,  administration,  and  execution  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  ol 
such  committee. 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sea- 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall— 

"(1)  conduct  the  reviews  and  studies  re- 
qtiired  generally  by  subsection  (a)  f'.  this 
se«:tlon; 

"(2)  analyze,  appraise,  and  eviiluate  re- 
ports and  other  data  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a.iy 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Govenime.it 
which  are  pertinent  to  reviews,  studies,  p.-c- 
grams,  projects,  and  other  matters  with;n 
the  purview  of  this  section  and  may  request 
the  Comptroller  General  to  Investigate  anv 
repKjrt  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt. 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds  under  such  laws; 

"(3)  keep  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices,  ar.d 
policies  of  the  Government  pertaining  to 
the  application,  OF>eratlon,  admlnlstratlor.. 
and  execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee; 

"(4)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  general 
review  and  study  policies  of  the  comniltt«e 
under  this  section.  Including  reviews  of  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid  referred  to  In  sectlo.T 
252(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967;  and 

"(5)  obtain  current  information  regard- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  progress,  status,  and  results  at 
reviews,  studies,  programs,  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section, 

"(B)  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices, 
and  policies  of  the  Government  referred  to  ;a 
subparagraph   (3)    of  this  subsection,  and 

"(C)  all  other  matters  within  the  purview 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  Is  entitled 
to  employ  a  Review  Specialist  as  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  members  of  such 
professional  stJiff  to  which  such  committee 
otherwise  Is  entitled.  Such  Review  Special- 
ist shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  without  regard  to  po- 
litical affiliation,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  jxjsitlon 
Such  Review  Specialist  shall,  under  the  Joint 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  assist  the 
committee  in  the  performance  of  Its  review 
functions  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1968, 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
resp>ectlvely,  a  report  on  Its  activities  under 
this  section  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
include — 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  reviews,  sttidles. 
programs,  and  projects  of  the  committee 
under  this  section; 

"(2)  an  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
application,  operation,  administration  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee;  and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  thlB  section  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purpKwee  of  this  section. 
Each  such  committee  shall  omit  In  such  re- 
port all  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  should  not  be  made  public  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security. 

"(e)  Within  ten  days  after  the  sub:nlss!on 
of  all  such  reports  to  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives,  respectively,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ports   submitted    to    the    Senate,    and   the 
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speaker    of    L    House    of    Representatives,  .2,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  the^  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  Senators."; 

with  respect  to  the  reports  submitted  to  the  '«■'   ^„'^^,/°l^°'*'^"S/^™'„„„,„. ...  (161   by    striking    out    In    subparagraph 

H?-r=Tiirwrr?ct^mat-  :^- Sr^'oJ'-':^^,^.^^  ^  ^PMl,   tL  words  "t.  consist  of  nine  Sena- 

J  coi'cernh^rthe  executive  branch;  i  relating  to  the  Committee  on  Finance .   the  tors^  .                          ^    3   ^    ^^^  5  ^f  rule  XXV 

•■(2.   the   Director   of    the   Administrative  following  numbered  items—  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  re- 

DUtrict  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  matters  ment  on  account  of  service  m  the  armea  ^^^^  paragraph  1,  the  following  new 

concerning  the  municipal  government  of  the  forces.                                    veterans";  paragraphs: 

District  of  Columbia;   and  13.  ^ompensation  or  veteran.  y                        ^^  otherwise  provided  by  para- 

°"  4)   the  heads  of  other  appropriate  agen-  (4)   by  ^^l'^^"/  ^"^ '^.^^^'P^^^^^fS   and  graph  6  of  this  rule,  each  of  tlie  following 

eies    corporations,  and   Instrumentalities  of  '/elating  to  the  Committee   on   i^aoor  Standing    committees   shall    consist    of    the 

the  Government.  P^''"^  ^^ationa" rehabilitation  and  educa-      number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  follow- 

•■(fi   As    used    in   this    section,    the    tenn  16.  Vocational  renaDimaiion  auu  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

.Government'. includes   the   municipal   gov-  ^^°^°\l\^J^^^..^i^^i^_  ^nedical  care  and  that  committee  appears: 

ernment  of  the  District  o    Columb  a.  ,,eatment  ofTeterZ  "Committee                               Members 

.,g,   the  foregoing  prov^ions  of  this  sec-  ..^^    ^^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^„^^^,  ^,^,,  ,^,,,j_              ..Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 14 

rprrtio°riTVe°  senate T^1he°Co1S-  ,    •■1,9.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil      .,^,,,,,^        ^.^  forestry --     13 

Lttee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit-  l'fe_  ,                                  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^_     '.'i^^T services 1":::::::::'.:!     15 

«e  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  House  ^J^^\^   subparagraph-  .-^Sig  Housing. "and  Urban  Affairs..     15 

of  Representatives.  .  .,          committee    on   Veterans'   Affairs,   to      ..^Z^^            15 

,b,  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the  ^.^^^^  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro-      .,^^//°*..: 15 

Uglslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of   1946   (60  ^j  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo-      .,^      ^^^   Relations -     15 

Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out—  ^^^j^   ^^^  ^^^^^  matters  relating  to  the  fol-     ..^^^.^^^^^t   Operations... 1* 

•■sec.  136.  Legislative  oversight  by  standing  ^^^^^  subjects:                                                          "interior  and  Insular  Affairs 14 

committees."  ..j    veterans'   measures  generally.                       "judiciary        --     1^ 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof—  •'2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United      ..^abor  and  PubUc  Welfare 15 

'•Sec    136.  Legislative     review     by     standing  states,  general  and  special.                                     '•public    Works 1* 

committees.".  "3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern-  ^c„  „rr>vidPd  bv  nara- 

^  mpnt   on  account   of  service  In   the  armed  -3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 

conterence  reports  mem   on  account   01  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  following 

SEC.  106.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  sectioii  ,.^    compensation  of  veterans.  standing    committees    shall    consist  ^f    the 

135  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  .,  ■  yQ^^tional   rehabilitation   and   educa-  number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  lollow- 

1946    (2   U.S.C.    190c)    is   amended    to   read  tj^n  of  veterans.  mg  table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  o. 

as  follows:  "q.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and  that  conamittee  appears: 

"CONTKRINCE  reports".  treatment  of  veterans.                                                       "Committee                                Members 

(bi  Section  136  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  "7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief.  "District  of   Columbia...- 7 

add'ne    at    the    end    thereof    the    following  "8.  Readjustment   of    servicemen   to   civil  ..p^st  office  and  OlvU  Service » 

rew'subsectlons-  "^^                                        .      ..          ^  "Rules   and   Administration -» 

•  (c?  E^ch  «Port  of  a  comnUttee  of  con-  "9.  National  cemeteries.":   and  "Veterans'    Affairs — -  9"- 

fereSer^iT^lnt^l  as  a  report  of  each  .6.  Jy  -^^^.^m  ttee^r Inl^r S  ^ni  ^d)  Paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
House  of  the  Congress.  As  printed  in  ea^  !„',?,„?  iffalrs.the  follow-ing  item-  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  redesig- 
House,  each  such  report  shall  be  accompanied  ^".^"^'^J,.^,*^^^;^'  '^/J^^^^^^  and  nated,  fs  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by  the  ^J.^^^^'l^^J^^l^.^''''  °^  "^  -e.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
conferees  on  the  part  of  that  House^  Each  National  cemeteries.  0  ''  >  ^^  ^^ ^^^^  genator  shall  serve  on 
such  statement  shall  be  sufficiently  detailed  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof-  _  H  "^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  standing  commltteee 
and  expUclt  to  Inform  the  House  for  which  it  ..5  Military  parks  and  battlefields.  two^^^  ^^  paragraph  2.  Except  as  otherwise 
Is  prepared  as  to  the  effect  which  amend-  committee  membership  provided  by  this  paragraph,  no  Senator  shall 
ments  or  propositions  contained  in  such  re-  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of  serve  on  more  than  one  committee  included 
port  will  have  upon  the  "measure  to  which  f^J^^^j  '^'j^^i^s  of  the  Senate,  as  such  within  the  following  classes:  standing  corn- 
it  relates.  If  any  conferee  fn/»\e  P?J*  °^  nara^aoh  elisted  on  the  day  preceding  the  mlttees  named  in  paragraph  3;  select  and 
either  House  desir^  *«  «"^?^'Vrtdit^onal  m-  date^f  enactment  o?  section  121  of  thU  Act.  special  committees  of  the  Senate:  and  Joint 
of  which  he  is  a  Member  an  additional  in-  date  or  enacimenx,  ui  committees  of  the  Congress. 

r.r.r;„r.."S"»".?rr.rp.r  y^.'^^^^^^Ji  ^S^^^^sss^i^i^^^ 

ff  such  individual  statement  is  available  at  the  words  "to  consist  of  twenty-six  Sena-  O"  « a c h  8'^ciJ^°mj^'^  ^  ^,^  g^^vice 
the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report  of  the  tors.";  !^Tmember  of  such  commute  remains  con- 
committee  of  conference  to  that  House.  (4)   by  striking  out  In  subpar^aph   (c^)  ^f„^  ™g™°!;.  ti^^t  day     Bach  Senator  who 

"(d.  If  time  for  debate  in  the  consldera-  the  words  "to  consist  of  eighteen  Senators  tlnuous  ^^' ^^\l^\^^^^  ^  ^  member 

tlon  of  any  report  of  a  committee  of  con-  ^g)   by  striking  out  In  subparagraph   (e)  ^    )        ^^^  ^^  Aeronautical  and  Space 

ference   upon  the  floor  of  either  House  of  t^e  words  "to  consist  of  fourteen  Senators,  .  ^  '^^^  ^^  ^j^^  committee  on  Government 

the  Congress  U  limited,  the  time  allotted  for  ^g,    ^^  striking  out  In  subparagraph    (f)  fweratlons     (2)    on  that  date  was   entitled, 

debate  thereon  shaU  be  divided  equally  be-  ^^^  words  "to  consist  of  eighteen  Senators.";  J^^^^   the'  proviso   contained   In    the    first 

tween  Members   of   that   House   who   favor  ^^^   ^y  striking  out  In  subparagraph   (g)  ggntence  of  paragraph  4  of  this  rule  as  such 

agreement  to  such  report  and  Members  of  ,j^^  words   "to  consist  of  eight   Senators,";  ^^^  existed  on  that  dav,  to  serve  on  three 

that  House  who  do  not  favor  argeement  to  ^^   ^^  striking  out  in  subparagraph   (h)  committees    named    In  "that    sentence,    and 

such  report.".  the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,";  g^  ^^  j^^^g  30   1971,  is  serving  on  three  such 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  135  con-  ^^^          striking  out  In  subparagraph    (1)  committees,    of   which    at   least   one    is   the 

talned  In  the  table  of  contents  of  that  Act  ^^^  ^^^^^  ..^^  consist  of  nineteen  Senators,";  committee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 

is  amended  to  read :  j^     ^^^  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (J)  sciences  or  the  Committee  on  Government 

•Sec.  135.  Conference   reports.  .  ^^,    ^^^  words  "to  consist  of  fliteen  Sena-  operations,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to 

Past2— Provisions  Applicable  TO  THE  SENATE  tors,";  serve  on  each  of  the  committees  of  which 

JiRiSDiCTiON  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  (ji',   by  Striking  out  In  subparagraph  (k)  he   is  a  member  on  June  30.  1971,  so  long 

SENATE  the  words  "to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,";  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 

SEC.  121    Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  (12)   by  striking  out  In  subparagraph   (1)  mlttee  remains  <»^"^J^°"i^XB'^he  effec- 

Standlng  Rules^  the  Senate  is  amended-  the  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  SenaU^rs/';  Senator  who  on  the  day  P^^f«^*^^|^^J«.f |^. 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (e)-  (13)    by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (m)  tive   date   of   title  I   "^  ^^^J^f  ^^^^er  of 

"CoiLlUee  on  Banking  and  Currency."  the  words  "to  consist  of  sixteen  ^nators/  :  -^^--^'^°"^„^^J,^UuIe  Tthe  TlXefde- 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof-  <  14 ,   by  striking  out  in  ^'^^P/ZaiJ-aph  <  n;  ^o^e'^^^  °";  '^°^^^  ^^,^^,,  ^f  subpara- 

'■^ATS-r       ^"^'"''  ''°"'"'  "'  '"'""  '''1^""  ;  strlklng'^utfn  rbplra'graph  to'  ^raph  .a)  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  on  each 
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such  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  that  commlttea  remains  con- 
tinuous after  that  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3,  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  shall  be  temporarily 
Increased  In  membership  by  such  number 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(c)  By  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
membership  of  one  or  more  of  the  standing 
committees  named  In  paragraph  2  or  para- 
graph 3  of  this  rule  may  be  Increased  tem- 
porarily from  time  to  time  by  Euch  number 
or  numbers  as  may  be  required  to  accord  to 
the  majority  party  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  all  standing  committees.  When 
any  such  temporary  Increase  is  necessary  to 
accord  to  the  majority  party  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  all  standing  committees, 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  such  num- 
ber as  may  be  required  for  that  purpose 
may  serve  as  members  of  three  standing  com- 
nuttees  named  in  paragraph  2.  No  such 
temporary  Increase  in  the  membership  of  one 
or  more  standing  committees  under  this 
subparagraph  or  subparagraph  (a)  shall  be 
continued  in  effect  after  the  need  therefor 
has  ended.  No  standing  committee  may  be 
Increased  In  membership  under  this  sub- 
paragraph or  subparagraph  (a)  by  more 
than  four  members  in  excess  of  the  number 
prescribed  for  that  committee  by  paragraph 
2  or  paragraph  3  of  this  rule. 

■'(d)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (a),  a  Senator  may 
serve  at  any  time  on  one  additional  commit- 
tee Included  within  the  following  classes:  a 
temporary  committee  of  the  Senate  or  a 
temporary  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  measure  by  which 
It  WEia  established  as  Initially  agreed  to.  will 
not  continue  in  existence  for  more  than  one 
Congress;  or  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a 
subject  matter  which  is  directly  related  to 
the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  a  committee  named  in 
paragraph  3  of  which  that  Senator  is  a 
member. 

"(e)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time  on 
more  than  one  of  the  following  committees: 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  (Committee  on  Finance,  and 
Comml'tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Notwith- 
standing the  limitation  contained  in  this 
subparagraph,  a  Senator  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  was 
a  member  of  more  than  one  such  committee 
may  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member 
on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service  on  that 
committee  remains  continuous  after  that 
day. 

"(f)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time  as 
chairman  of  more  than  one  committee  In- 
cluded within  the  following  classes:  stand- 
ing, select,  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate;  and  Joint  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, except  that — 

"(1)  A  Senator  may  serve  as  chairman  of 
a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a  subject  matter 
which  la  directly  related  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  committee  named  In  paragraph  2  or 
paragraph  3  of  which  that  Senator  Is  the 
chairman; 

"(2)  A  Senator  who  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967  was  serving  aa 
chairman  of  more  than  one  committee  In- 
cluded within  the  classes  described  in  this 
subparagraph  may  continue  to  serve  as  chalr- 
maq  of  each  such  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman  on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service 
as  chairman  of  that  committee  remains  con- 
tinuous after  that  day;  and 

"(3)  A  Senator  who  Is  serving  at  any  time 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  Included  within 
the  classes  described  In  this  subparagraph 
may  at  the  same  time  serve  also  as  chairman 
of  one  temporary  committee  of  the  Senate  or 


temporary  Jt.lnt  committee  of  the  Congress 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  measure  by  which 
It  was  established  as  originally  agreed  to, 
will  not  continue  In  existence  for  more  than 
one  Congress. 

"(g)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time  as 
chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommittee  of 
the  same  committee  If  that  committee  U 
named  in  paragraph  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
limitation  contained  In  this  subparagraph,  a 
Senator  who  on  the  day  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  I  of  the  LegislaUve  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967  was  serving  as  chairman 
of  more  than  one  such  subcommittee  may 
continue  to  serve  as  chairman  of  each  such 
subcommittee  of  which  he  was  chairman  on 
that  day  as  long  as  his  service  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  remains  continuous  after 
that  day.". 
Part  3 — Provisions  Applicable  to  the  House 

OF  Representatives 

.jurisdiction  of  st.\nding  coMMn-TEES  of  the 

HOUSE  of  representatives 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
Eimended — 

(1)  by  striking  out — 

"(d)  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, to  consist  of  twenty-seven  Members." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"(d)  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  consist  of  twenty-seven 
Members.": 

(2)  by  striking  out — 

"(f)   Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  consist  of  twenty-flve  Members." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(f)  Committee  on  Education,  to  consist 
of  twenty-flve  Members."; 

(3)  by    Inserting — 

"(m)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members." 
Immediately  below — 

"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Members."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (m),  (n), 
(o),  (p),  and  (q)  as  paragraphs  (n),  (o), 
(p) ,  (q) ,  and  (r) .  respectively; 

(5)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (qi  thereof  (relating  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics),  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (r)  by  subparagraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  the  following  new  para- 
graph   (s) : 

"(s)  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, to  consist  of  twelve  Members.";  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (r),  (s). 
and  (t)  as  paragraphs  (t),  (u),  and  (v), 
respectively. 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  clause  1  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture)  — 

"(d)  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"(e)  Agricultural  economics  and  re- 
search. 

"(f)  Agricultural      education      extension 
services." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"(d)  Agricultural  eoonomlcs  and  re- 
search."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g) ,  (h) , 
(1).  (]).  (k).  (I),  (m).  (n),  (o),  (p),  and 
(q)  of  such  clause  1  as  paragraphs  (e). 
(f).  (g).  (h).  (1),  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m).  (n). 
and  (o),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out — 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking,  House,  and 
Urban  Affairs."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  4 
thereof  (relating  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs)  — 

"(J)  Urban  affairs  generally."; 

(5)  by  striking  out — 

"6.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
"(a)   Measures    relating    to   education    or 
labor  generally. 
"(b)  Child  labor. 


"(c)  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University; 
Preedmen's  Hospital;  and  Saint  Ellzabetlu 
Hospital. 

■(d)  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  interstate  commerce. 

"(e)  Labor  standards, 

"(f)  Labor  statistics. 

"(g)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(h)    Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 
(1)  School-lunch  program. 

"(J)  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commlision. 

"(k)  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(1)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"(mi  Welfare  of  miners." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"6.  Committee  on  Education. 

"(a>  Measures  relating  to  education  gen- 
erally. 

"(b)  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

■•(c)  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

"(d)  Mining  schools. 

"(e)  Gallaudet  College. 

"(f)  Howard  University  (Including  Freed- 
men's  Hospital.) 

"(g)  Library  services  and  construction. 

"(h)  School  construction. 

"(l)  Arts  and  humanities. 

■  (J)  Vocational  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

"(k)  Scholarships  and  intercultural  ac- 
tivities. 

■ill    Special  educat;o::.\;   programs 

■■(m)  Mciisures  leU.t.ng  to  economic  op- 
portunity and  alleviation  of  poverty, 

"(n)  Public  health  and  quarantine,  ic- 
cludlng  the  Public  Healtli  Service  and  the 
N.itional  Institutes  of  Henlth."; 

id)  by  striking  out  in  clause  10  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs)  — 

"(1)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there;:);  — 

■'  ( 1 )    Mining  experimental  stations."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  in  clause  11  thereof 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce)  — 

"(e)   Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"(f)    Railroad   labor   and   railroad   reUre- 
ment    and    unemployment,    except    revenue 
measures  relating  thereto." 
and  insertlrfg  in  lieu  thereof — 

"(e)  Railroad  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment, except  revenue  measures  relating 
thereto."; 

(8)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g),  (hi. 
(I),  and  (J)  of  such  clause  11  as  paragraphs 
(f),   (g),   (h),  and    (1),  respectively; 

(9)  by  striking  out  In  such  clause  11 — 
"(k)   Weather  Bureau."; 

(10)  by  inserting  Immediately  follo'wlng 
clause  12  thereof  the  following  new  clause 
13: 

"13.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  labor  or  public 
welfare  generally. 

"(b)   Child  labor. 

"(c)    Labor  standards. 

"(d)   Labor  statistics. 

"(e)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(f)  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

"(g)   Maritime  unions. 

"(h)    Railroad  labor. 

"(I)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

"(J)   Bureau  of  Employees'  CompensatloD. 

"(k)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"(1)   Welfare  of  miners. 

"(m)   Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

"(n)   School-lunch  program. 

"(o)   Industrial  safety. 

"(p)  Equal  employment  opportunities  and 
fair  employment  practices. 
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"(q)  Manpower  development  and  training 

^(11)  by  redesignating  clauses  13,  14,  15. 
18  and  17  thereof  as  clauses  14,  15.  16,  17, 
jn'd  18  thereof,  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  In  clause  13  thereof 
redesignated  as  clause  14  by  subparagraph 
,11)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to  the  Com- 
llttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries)  — 

"(f)  Merchant    marine    officers    and    sea- 
men." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

■•({)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  sea- 
men (except  maritime  unions)."; 

(13)  hy  striking  out  at  the  end  of  clause 
17  thereof  redesignated  as  clause  18  by  sub- 
paragraph (11)  of  this  subsection  (relating 
Jo  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics)— 

"(h)  Scientific  research  and  development 

gnd  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof— 

"(h)  Research  and  development  In  en- 
vironmental science.  Including  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

"(1)  Scientific  research  and  development 
generally."; 

(14)  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
clause  17  thereof,  redesignated  as  clause  18 
by  subparagraph  (11)  of  this  subsection,  the 
following  new  clause  19 ; 

■19.  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
"(a)  Ethical    standards    and    conduct    of 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

■■(b)  The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
conduct  shall  consist  at  all  times  of  an  even 
number  of  Members  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  party  and  the  minority  party. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members.  The 
chairman  shall  be  a  member  of  the  majority 
party.  The  vice  chairman  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party. 

;^(c)  The  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  shall — 

"(1)  recommend  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  report  or  resolution,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  committee  determines 
necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  House, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities;  and 

'■(2)  report,  by  majority  vote  of  Its  entire 
membership,  violations  of  laws  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives   its  recommenda- 
tions as  to  any  legislative  measures  which 
the  committee  determines  necessary  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  its  duties  whenever  the 
committee,   by   majority   vote   of    its   entire 
membership,  orders  such  action. 
"(e)  The  conunittee  is  authorized   to — 
■■(1)  hold  such  hearings, 
"(3)  sit  ^nd  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States.  Including  any  Com- 
monwealth  or   possession    thereof,    whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  ad- 
journed, and 

"(3)  require,  by  subjiena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  (orally  or  by 
deposition)  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, papers,  and  documents, 
as  the  committee  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
peaas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  the 
chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  committee 
member  so  designated.  The  chairman  of  the 
conunittee,  or  any  member  thereof,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

"(f)  Any  hearing  held  by  the  committee 
shall  not  be  open  to  the  public  unless  and 
until  the  committee,  by  majority  vote  of  its 
entire  membership,  orders  such  hearing  to 
be  open  to  the  public. 
"(g)  As    used    In    this    clause,    the    term 


'officers   and   employees   of   the   House'   In- 
cludes— 

"  1 1 )  an  elected  officer  of  the  House  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  House; 

■■(2)  an  employee  of  the  House,  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Hotise, 
or  of  any  Member  of  the  House; 

"(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House 
and  any  employee  of  his  office; 

"(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of 
the  House,  an  Official  Reporter  to  Commit- 
tees, and  anv  person  employed  by  the  Official 
Reporters  lii  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties; 

"1 5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House; 

"(6)  telephone  operators  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House; 

"(7)  an  employee  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  assigned  to  duty  In  any  ca- 
pacity VFlth  the  House;  and 

"(8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed bv  the  Clerk  of  the  House."; 

(15)  by  redesignating  clauses  18,  19,  20, 
21  22  23.  24,  25.  26,  27,  28,  29.  and  30  thereof 
as  clauses  20,  21.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27.  28,  29, 
30   31,  and  32  thereof,  respectively;  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  In  clause  24  thereof 
redesigna"ted  as  clause  26  by  subparagraph 
(15)  of  this  subsection  (relating  to  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
in  contested-plection  cases)  — 
■except  in  a  contest  from  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  in  which  case  the  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed nine  months". 

ici  Rule  XII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'■Rule  XII 

"RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER 

•Tlie  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  as  an  additional  member  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  shall  possess  In 
such  committees  the  same  powers  and  privi- 
leges as  in  the  House,  and  may  make  any 
motion  except  a  motion  to  reconsider.". 
TITLE   II— FISCAL  CONTROLS 

RULEMAKING  POWER  OF  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 

Sec.  201.  Part  3  and  part  5  of  this  title 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House. 
resf>ectlvely,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  riUes  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;   and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 
Part  1 — Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Information 

AND  DATA 
DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 

Sec.  202.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  for 
use  by  all  Federal  agencies,  a  standardized 
information  and  data  processing  system  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 

STANDARD    CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  develop, 
establish,  and  maintain  standard  classifica- 
tions of  programs,  activities,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  agencies  In  order — 

(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  Government;  and 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  development,  establish- 


ment, and  maintenance  of  the  data  process- 
ing svstem  under  section  202  through  the 
utilization  of  modem  automatic  data  process- 
ing techniques. 

The  Initial  classifications  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  established  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1969. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  perform  their 
functions  imder  section  202  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  part  of  the  Joint  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  section  llKf  i 
of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  or  before  September  1  of  each  year, 
commencing  with  1968,  with  respect  to  the 
performance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
of  the  functions  and  duties  imposed  on 
them  by  section  202  and  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  The  reports  made  under  this 
subsection  in  1968  and  1969 'shall  set  forth 
the  progress  achieved  In  the  development  of 
classifications  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  the  reports  made  In  years  there- 
after shall  Include  Information  •with  respect 
to  changes  in.  and  additions  to,  classifica- 
tions previously  established. 

AVAJLABILITY     OF     DATA 

Sec.  204.  The  Com^Jtroller  General  shall 
provide  information  to  the  Congress,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  on  the  location  and 
nature  of  data  available  in  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  programs,  activ- 
ities, receipts,  and  expenditures  of  such 
agericies.  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  of  any  committee  of 
either  House,  or  of  any  Joint  committee  of 
the    two    Houses,    the    Comptroller    General 

shall— 

(1)  furnish  to  such  Member,  committee, 
or  Joint  committee  information  as  to  the  lo- 
cation and  nature  of  such  data,  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  prepare  for  such 
Member,  conunittee,  or  Joint  committee  sum- 
mary tables  of  such  data. 

COST  effectiveness  studies 
Sec  205.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  available  In  the  General  Accounting 
Office  emplovees  who  are  expert  In  anaU-zing 
and  conducting  cost  effectiveness  studies  of 
Government  programs.  Upon  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  or  of  any  Joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  assign,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  employees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  assist  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  the  staff  of  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee — 

(1)  In  analj-zlng  cost  effectiveness  studies 
furnished  by"  any  Federal  agency  to  such 
committee  or  Joint  committee,  or 

( 2 )  In  conducting  cost  effectiveness  studies 
of  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee  or  Joint  committee. 

current  budget  information 
Sec.  206.  (a)  .'Vfter  the  submission  of  the 
budget  for  anv  fiscal  year  by  the  President, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  collect  infor- 
mation and  data  available  In  the  various 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  changes  In 
the  figures  shown  In  such  budget  as  submit- 
ted.  Including  changes  caused   by— 

( 1 )  new  or  supplemental  requests  for  ap- 
propriations; 

(2)  the  enactment  of  appropriation  Acts, 
or  the  action  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
on  appropriation  bills,  or  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  or  any  subcommittees 
thereof,  of  the  House  or  Senate  on  appro- 
priation bills  or  requests  for  appropriations; 

(3l  Increases  or  decreases  In  expenditures 
of  prior  appropriations; 

(4)  increases  or  decreases  in  revenue 
receipts  or  estimated  revenue  receipts:   and 

(5)  increases  or  decreases  In  expenditures 
or  estimated  expenditures  by  reason  of  the 
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enactment  of  laws  (other  than  appropriation 
Acts). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  furnish  a  report  showing  re- 
vised budget  Information  and  totals  to  re- 
flect the  Information  and  data  collected  by 
him  under  subsection  (a)  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  each  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  each  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses.  All  such  reports 
shall  identify,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the 
sources  of  the  Information  and  data  reflected 
in  the  revised  budget  InformaUon  and 
totals. 

(CI  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  any  committee  of  either 
House,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  prepare  and  furnish  to  such 
Member,  committee,  or  Joint  committee 
tabulations  of  such  budget  information  and 
data  as  collected  pursuant  to  this  section. 

POWERS   AND   DtmES    OF   COB4PTBOIXBR   OBNERAI, 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  establish  within  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  such  office  or  division,  or  such  of- 
fices or  divisions,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  the  provisions  of  this  Part. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  obtain,  during  the  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  the  services  of  Individual  experts 
and  consultants  In  accordance  with  section 
3100  Of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $200  per  diem.  Not 
more  than  fliteen  such  experts  and  consul- 
tants may  be  so  employed  at  any  one  time 
and  no  expert  or  consultant  may  be  so  em- 
ployed for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  any  calendar  year. 

( c  I  The  Comptroller  General  shall  include 
In  his  annual  eeport  to  the  Congrese  a  report 
With  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  duties  Imposed  on  him  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Part. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  208.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"Federal  agency"  means  any  department, 
agency,  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, establishment,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Part  2- — The  Budget 
supplemental  budget  information 

Sec  221.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) .  (c), 
(d).  (e).  and  (f),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(bi  On  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1968.  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  supplemental  summary  of  the 
budget  transmitted  In  January  of  such  year 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Such  supple- 
mental summary  shall  reflect  all  changes  re- 
lating to  that  fiscal  year  which  have  occurred 
since  the  transmittal  of  the  budget.  Includ- 
ing changes  caused  by — 

"( 1 )  revisions  In  estimates  of  expenditures 
and  receipts. 

"(2)  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  which  were  not  Included  in 
the  budget  as  transmitted. 

••  I  3  >  appropriations  enacted  after  trans- 
mittal of  the  budget,  and 

"(4)  the  enactment  of  laws  (other  than 
appropriation  Acts)  after  the  transmittal  of 
the  budget. 

"(C)  On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  in 
such  form  and  detail  as  he  may  determine — ■ 

"ill  summaries  of  estimated  exi>endltures. 
for  the  four  fiscal  years  following  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  was  trans- 
mitted in  January  of  such  year,  which  will 
be  required  under  continuing  programs 
which  have  a  legal  commitment  for  future 
years  or  are  considered  mandatory  under 
existing  law,  and 

"(2)   summaries  o:  estimated  expenditures 


In  fiscal  years  following  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year  of  balances  carried  over  from  such  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  budget  shall  include  Informa- 
tion showing  the  gross  amount  of  expendi- 
tures and  estimated  expenditures  of  all  pro- 
grajns  of  the  Government.". 

(b)  Subsections  ic)  and  (d)  of  section  201 
of  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act,  1921  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a) )  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  budget  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Part  3— The  APPR9PRWT10NS  Process 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Each  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  that  hearing  may  relate  to  a  mat- 
ter of  national  security,  may  tend  to  reflect 
adversely  on  the  character  or  reputation  of 
the  witness  or  any  other  Individual,  or  may 
divulge  matters  deemed  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law  or  Government  regu- 
lation. Whenever  any  such  hearing  is  open 
to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  budget  to  the 
Congress  each  year,  hold  he.u-lngs  on  the 
budget  as  a  whole  with  particular  reference 


(1)  the  tmslc  recommendations  and  budg- 
etary policies  of  the  President  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  budget,  and 

(2)  the  fiscal,  financial,  and  economic  as- 
sumptions used  as  bases  In  arriving  at  total 
estimated  expenditures  and  receipts. 

(c)  In  holding  hearings  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  committees  shall  receive 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  such  other  persons  as 
the  committee  may  desire. 

(d)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  held  In  open  session.  A  transcript 
of  all  such  hearings  shall  be  printed  and  a 
copy  thereof  furnished  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

le)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  held  before  Joint 
meetings  of  the  two  committees. 

(f)(1)  Section  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190e) 
Is  repealed. 

(2i    Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act  of   1946    (60 
Stat    813)    Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  138.  Legislative  Budget." 

BUDGET    REVIEW 

Sec.  232.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House,  or  a  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  or  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  re- 
view the  budget  transmitted  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  specific  purpose  of  examining 
and  reviewing  those  programs  for  which  es- 
timated expenditures  or  proposed  appropri- 
ations contained  In  the  budget  would  be 
made  by.  or  be  under  the  control  of.  two  or 
more  Federal  agencies. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Sec.  233.  (a)  The  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  are  present.  No  vote  of  any  member 
of  such  committee  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy  if  rules  adopted 
by  such  committee  forbid  the  casting  of 
votes  for  that  purpose  by  proxy;  however. 
proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  such  purpose 


except  when  the  absent  committee  member 
has  been  Informed  on  the  matter  on  which 
he  l6  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  Action  by 
any  such  committee  In  reporting  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quiremehts  of  this  subsection  shall  conatl- 
tute  the  ratification  by  the  committee  of  all 
action  theretofore  taken  by  the  coimnlttee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter,  in- 
eluding  votes  taken  upon  the  measure  or 
matter  or  any  amendment  thereto,  and  no 
point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect  to  th»t 
measure  or  matter  on  the  ground  that  such 
previous  action  with  respect  thereto  by  snih 
committee  was  not  taken  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements.  Whenever  any  such 
conrunlttee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any  meas- 
ure or  matter,  the  report  of  the  commlttet 
upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  Include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of 
and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section shall  abrogate  the  power  of  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  to  adopt  rules  (li 
providing  for  proxy  voting  on  all  matttn 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  or  (2)  providing  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  that  House  for  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  any  action  other  than  the 
reportin,"?  of  a  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  w 
the  case  may  be.  accompanying  each  appro- 
priation bill  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
major  factors  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
committee  in  reporting  the  bill  and  recom- 
mending the  appropriations  contained  there- 
in. In  any  case  In  which  any  cost  effective- 
ness analysis  or  study  of  any  program  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  in  the  bill  has 
been  furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  to  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  or  has 
been  made  by  any  such  committee  or  Joint 
committee,  auch  repnart  shall  also  state  the 
consideration  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  such  analysis  or  study  and 
shall  Inform  the  Members  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  they  may 
obtain  copies  of  such  analysis  or  study. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate  which  makes  supple- 
mental or  deficiency  appropriations  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  report  accompanying  such  bill 
shall  include  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  request  for  such  appropria- 
tion and  the  reason  such  request  was  not 
made  or  could  not  have  been  made  for  in- 
clusion in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for 
such  fiscal  year,  or  could  not  be  wlthheli 
for  Inclusion  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

PASSAGE    OF    BILLS 

Sec.  234.  The  question  of  the  final  passage 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  set 
appropriation  bill  shall  be  decided  by  a  yes 
and  nay  vote.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  conference  on  any  such  bill 

ROLLCALL   vote   REQUTHED  ON   MEAStJRES  CHANC- 
ING COMPENSATION  OF   MEMBERS  OF  CONGBISS 

Sec.  235.  (a)  No  bill  or  Joint  resolutloc 
containing  a  provision  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  rate  of  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  0: 
House  of  Representatives  unless  (1)  such  1e- 
crease  or  decrease  in  compensation  is  set 
forth  as  a  separate  proposition  from  any 
other  provision  In  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
and  (2)  such  proposition  shall  have  b*«n 
approved  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section.  "Member  of 
Congress"  means  a  Senator.  Representative 
In  Congress,  and  the  Resident  Commlsslonc 
from  Puerto  Rico. 
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„^^  4_Utilization  of  Reports  of  General 
A(x:otrNTiNG  Office 

assistance    to    COMMITTEES 

Src.  241.  At  the  request  of  any  committee 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  designate  employees  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  explain  to.  and 
discuss  with,  the  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee making  the  request,  or  the  staff  of 
such  committee  or  Joint  committee,  any 
report  made  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice which  would  assist  such  committee  In 
connection  with— 

(1)  Us  consideration  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Including  requests  for  appropriations,  or 

(2)  Its  review  of  any  program,  or  of  any 
activities  of  any  Federal  agency,  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee  or 
joint  committee. 

REPORTS    TO    COMMITTEES 

SEC.  242.  (a)  Whenever  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  submits  any  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
liver copies  of  such  report  to — ■ 

(1)  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

(2)  the  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 

(3)  any  other  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  pro- 
gram or  part  thereof,  or  any  Federal  agency, 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  report. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  make  available  to  such  com- 
mittee or  Joint  committee  a  copy  of  any 
report  made  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice which  was  pot  delivered  to  such  com- 
mittee or  Joint  Committee  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 

AGENCY    REPORTS 

Sec  243.  Whenever  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  made  a  report  which  contains 
recommendations  to  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  such  agency  shall,  in  connection 
with  the  first  request  fbr  appropriations  for 
that  agency  submitted  to  the  Congress  more 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  such  report, 
submit  a  written  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  action  taken  by  such  agency 
with  respect  to  such  recommendations. 
Part  5 — Legislattve  CoMMrrrEES 

COST    ESTIMATES 

Sbc.251.  (a)  The  report  accompanying  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  which  has  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  shall  contain — 

(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  Incurred  In  car- 
rytag  out  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  In  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  reported  and  In  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal 
year  (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  any 
program  authorized  by  such  bill  or  Joint  res- 
olution, if  less  than  five  years) ,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  measures  affecting  the  rev- 
enues, such  reports  shall  require  only  an 
estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  In  revenues  for 
a  one-year  period,  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  made  by  such 
committee  with  any  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  com- 
pliance by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  Is  Im- 
practicable. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  House 
to  consider  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  If  such 
bin  or  Joint  resolution  was  re{X)rted  In  that 
House  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  that 
House  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  fa). 


APPROPRIATIONS  ON  ANNUAL  BASIS 

Sf.c.  252.  (a)  Each  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  each  Joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  wliich  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
shall,  in  recommending  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  endeavor  to  insure  that  all  con- 
tinuing programs  of  the  Government  are  de- 
signed, and  all  continuing  activities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  carried  on.  so  that  appro- 
priations therefor  will  be  made  annually. 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  each  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
any  continuing  program  for  which  appro- 
priations are  not  made  annually  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  review  such  program  to  a.scer- 
tain  whether  such  program  could  be  modified 
so  that  appropriations  therefor  would  be 
made  annually. 

ic)  Each  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  each  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  program  under  which  grants-in-aid 
are  made,  shall  periodically  make  a  complete 
review  of  such  program. 

COMMITTEE   JURISDICTION 

Sec  253.  i  a)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Part,  a  committee  of  either  House,  or 
a  jouit  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  be 
considered  to  have  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  matter  only  If,  under  the  rules  of 
the  respective  Houses.  legislation  relating  to 
such  matter  is  referred  to  such  committee 
and  such  committee  is  authorized  to  report 
and  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation, except  that  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  two  Houses  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  legislative  committees. 

lb)   For  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 251    of  this  Part,  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who  are 
Members  of  the  Hovise  shall  be  treated  as  a 
committee   of   the  House,   and   the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  treated  as  a  committee 
of  the  Senate. 
TITLE  III— SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
Paht  1 — Staffs  of  Senate  and  House 
Standing  Commtttees 
committee  staffing  and  related  provisions 

Sec.  301.  (ai  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(a)).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House)  Is  authorized  to  appoint  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  not  more  than 
six  professional  staff  members  In  addition  to 
the  clerical  staffs.  Such  professional  staff 
members  shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  such 
committee  as  the  committee  may  deem  ad- 
visable, except  that  whenever  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  of  such  committee 
(other  than  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) so  request,  two  of  such  professional 
staff  members  may  be  selected  for  appoint- 
ment by  majority  vote  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers and  the  committee  shall  appoint  any 
staff  members  so  selected.  A  staff  member 
or  members  appointed  pursuant  to  a  request 
by  the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  business 
as  such  minority  members  deem  advisable. 
Services  of  professional  staff  members  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
may  be  terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  and  services  of  professional  staff 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  a  request  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  committee  when  a  ma- 
jority of  such  minority  members  so  request. 
Professional  staff  members  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  appointed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.    Such  pro- 


fessional staff  members  shall  not  engage  in 
any  work  otiier  than  committee  business 
.':ncl  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
thein.'. 

1  b  I  Subsection  i  c  i  of  such  section  202  i  2 
U.S.C.  72a(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I CI    The   clerical    staff    of    each    standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives   (other  than  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations   of   each   House),    which 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
six  clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  (Other  than  the  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)     so    requests,    one    of    the 
members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  be  selected 
for  appointment  by  majority   vote  of  such 
minority  members  and  the  committee  shall 
appoint  any  staff  member  so  selected.     The 
clerical   staff  shall   handle  committee  corre- 
spondence and  stenographic  work,  both  for 
the  committee  «taff  and  for  the   chairman 
and  ranking  minority  meml)er  on  matters  re- 
lated to  committee  work,   except  that   if   a 
member    of   the    clerical    staff    is    appointed 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers  of   the   committee,   such   clerical   staff 
member  shall  handle  committee  correspond- 
ence and  stenographic  work  for  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  for  any  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  appointed  under 
subsection   (a I   pursuant  to  request  by  such 
miflorlty    members,    on    matters    related    to 
committee  work.     Services  of   clerical   staff 
members  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  may   be  terminated  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  and  services  of  clerical 
staff  members  appointed  pursuant   to  a  re- 
quest by  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  terminated  by  the  committee 
when  a  majority  oi  such  minority  members 
so  request.". 

I  c  I  Such  section  202  L?  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (h).  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (fi  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  request  for  the 
appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 
under  subsection  lai  or  subsection  (ci  Is 
made  at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists 
to  which  the  appointment  requested  may 
be  made,  the  person  appointed  ptirsuant  to 
such  request  may  serve  in  addition  to  any 
other  staff  members  authorized  by  such  sub- 
sections and  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  until  such  time  as 
such  a  vacancy  occurs,  at  whlcU  time  such 
person  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  such  vacancy. 

"(h)  Staff  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  minority  members  of  a  com- 
mittee under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection 
(c).  and  staff  members  appointed  to  assist 
minority  rasmbers  of  subcommittees  ptir- 
suant to  authority  of  Senate  or  House  reso- 
lution, shall  be  accorded  equitable  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the 
assignment  of  facilities,  and  the  accessibility 
of  committee  records. 

"(1)(1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  In  the  case  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
case  of  standing  committees  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
made  available  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions, which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Hotises,  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In  ex- 
cess of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of 
individual     consultants,     or     organizations 
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thereof,  to  make  studies  or  advise  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  matter  wltliln  Ita 
JurlscUctlon. 

■■(2)  Such  services  In  the  case  of  Indi- 
viduals or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  Independent  contractors,  or  In 
the  case  of  individuals  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
s  regular  employee  of  the  committee.  In- 
cluding payment  of  such  rates  for  necessary 
travel  time.  Such  contracts  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  6)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 
"(3)  Any  such  consultant  or  organization 
shall  be  selected  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  £u:t- 
ing  Jointly.  The  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration In  the  case  of  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  qualifications  of  each 
consultant  whoee  services  are  procured  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  including  orga- 
nizations, and  such  Information  shall  be 
retained  by  that  committee  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  upon 
request. 

••(J)(l)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  In  the  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  within  the  limits  of 
funds  made  available  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to 
resolutions,  which  shall  specify  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such 
purpose,  approved  by  such  respective  Houses, 
to  provide  assistance  for  members  of  its 
professional  staff  in  obtaining  specialized 
training,  whenever  it  determines  that  such 
training  will  aid  it  In  th^  discbarge  of  Its 
responsibilities. 

••(2)  Such  assistance  may  be  In  the  form 
of  continuance  of  pay  cturlng  periods  of 
training  or  grants  of  funds  to  pay  tuition, 
fees,  or  such  other  expenses  of  training,  or 
both,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

••(3)  A  conunlttee  providing  assistance  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  obtain  from  any 
employee  receiving  such  assistance  such 
agreement  with  respect  to  continued  em- 
ployment as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 
that  it  will  receive  the  benefits  of  such  em- 
ployee's services  upon  completion  of  his 
training. 

"(4)  During  any  period  for  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  separated  from  employment  with 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
training  under  this  subsection,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  considered  to  have  performed 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  committee  at 
the  rate  of  compensation  received  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  commencing  such  training  (in- 
cluding any  Increases  in  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  during  the  period  of  training) 
for  the  purposes  of — 

"(A)  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code, 

"(B)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  Insurance)  of  title  5, 
UnltwStates  Code,  and 

"(C)  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  health  Insurance)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.". 

(d)  (1)  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  Senate, 
contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act.  1956.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a-la),  iB 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second 
sentence  thereof  following  the  words  "First 


Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1947,"  and 
all  of  the  third  sentence  thereof,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
basic  compen.satlon  of  any  employee  of  a 
standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
(Including  the  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  and  the  majority  and  minority 
conferences  of  the  Senate,  but  excluding 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations) .  or  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  the  expenses 
of  which  are  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Sena^.  whose  basic  compensation 
may  be  fixed  under  such  provisions  at  a  rate 
of  $8,000  per  annum,  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  $8,520.  except  that  the  basic 
compensation  of  two  such  employees  may  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $9,420  per 
annum,  and  the  basic  compensation  of  four 
such  employees  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  $9,060  per  annum.  The  b;isic 
compensation  of  any  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  whose  basic  com- 
pensation may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  of  $8,000 
per  annum  under  such  provisions  may  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $8,520  per 
annum,  except  that  the  b.islc  compensation 
of  two  such  employees  may  be  fixed  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $9,420  per  annum,  and 
the  basic  compensation  of  sixteen  such  em- 
ployees may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  $9,060  per  annum." 

(2)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  "Senate"  in  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act.  1956.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
60a  note).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$8,880"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,420",  and  by  striking  out  "$24,460"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,890". 

(e)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  construed — 

( 1 )  to  require  a  reduction  In — 

(A)  the  number  of  staff  members  author- 
ized, prior  to  January  1,  1968,  to  be  employed 
by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  by  statute  or  by  annual  or 
permanent  resolution,  or 

(B)  the  number  of  such  staff  members  on 
such  date  assigned  to,  or  authorized  to  be 
selected  for  appointment  by  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of.  the  minority  members  of  any  such 
committee;  or 

(2)  to  authorize  the  selection  for  appoint- 
ment of  staff  members  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  In  any  case  In  which 
two  or  more  professional  staff  members  or 
one  or  more  clerical  staff  members,  as  the 
case  may  be,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  major- 
ity of  such  minority  members,  are  otherwise 
assigned  to  assist  such  minority  members. 

(f)  The  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  to  be  employed  by  a  com- 
mittee by  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  additional  staff  members  au- 
thorized, prior  to  January  1.  1968.  to  be  em- 
ployed by  any  such  committee. 
Part  2 — Omci  Staits  and  Aixowances  of- 
Members  of  Conorbss 

LEGISLATIVB      ASSISTANTS     rOR     SENATORS 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Each  Senator  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  legislative  assistant  whose  pri- 
mary fimction  shall  be  to  assist  the  Sena- 
tor in  performing  duties  related  to  legisla- 
tion. The  basic  compensation  of  the  legisla- 
tive assistant  shall  be  fixed,  In  accordance 
with  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  Senators  to  rearrange  the  basic 
salaries  of  employees  In  their  offices  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60f),  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $8,460  per  annum,  said  sum  to  be 
available  to  each  Senator  In  addition  to  the 
jiggregate  amount  of  the  basic  compensation 
authorized  to  be  paid  for  administrative  and 
clerical  assistance  and  messenger  service  In 
the  office  of  such  Senator.  No  part  of  such 
additional  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  sal- 
ary of  any  employee  other  than  the  legislative 
assistant  authorized  by  this  section. 


(b)  The  second  proviso  In  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  authority  ol  Senators  to  re- 
arrange  the  basic  salaries  of  employees  in 
their  offices  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriatlon  Act.  1947.  as  amended  (2  D.S.c 
60f).  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"employee"  in  clause  (3)  the  following:  "((jj 
addition  to  the  legislative  assistant  author- 
ized by  section  321(a)  of  the  Legislative  R«. 
organization  Act  of  1967)  ". 

ADDITIONAL    TRAVEL    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  322.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Senate  In  the  Leg. 
Islatlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959.  u 
amended   (2  U.S.C.  43b) .  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "six"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "seven";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "seven." 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Administrative. Provisions"  In  the 
Legislative  Branch  Approprl.Ttlon  Act,  1962, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  127).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five." 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1959,  to  provide  for  reimbiu-sement 
of  transportation  expenses  for  Memben  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  28,  1965  (2  UJ3.C. 
127a) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  ex- 
ceed two  employees  in  the  office  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  ( Includ- 
Ing  the  Resldent^tommissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico)  for  one  ro\Hb  trip  each,  or  incurred  by 
not  to  exceed  one  employee  for  two  round 
trips"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "em- 
ployees in  the  office  of  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (including  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Blco) 
for  not  to  exceed  four  round  trips". 

TELECO  M  MtTNIC  ATION  S 

Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  teleconununl- 
cations  needs  of  the  Congress,  with  a  vlrt 
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(1)  developing  plana  for — 

(A)  participation  In,  and  any  necessary 
expansion  of,  the  existing  Government-wide 
leased  line  telephone  system,  or 

(B)  establishment  of  a  separate  leased 
line  telephone  system  for  the  Congress;  and 

(2)  recommending  such  other  Improve- 
ments with  respect  to  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  for  the  Congress  as  may  b« 
desirable  in  the  light  of  economy  and  efll- 
clency. 

(b)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
acting  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstrs- 
tlon  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  consolidating  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  allowances  of  Senators 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  a  single 
allowance. 

CONVERSION   or   PAY   RATES  OF   SENATE   EMPLOT- 
EES  TO   GROSS  RATE   BASIS 

Sec.  324.  The  Comftilttee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  Is  requested  to  prepare,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest   practicable   date   with  respect  to— 

( 1 )  a  plan  for  the  conversion  to  a  groes 
rate  basis  of  pay  rates  of  employees  of  the 
Senate  who  are  being  paid  on  a  basic  plus 
additional  compensation  basis; 

(2)  a  schedule  of  gross  salary  rates  to  be 
applicable  in  fixing  and  adjusting  pay  ratee 
of  such  employees;  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  Senator's 
clerk  hire  allowances  from  an  aggregate 
basic  salary  basis  to  an  aggregate  gross  sal- 
ary basis. 

Such  recommendations  shall  Include,  or  be 
in  the  form  of,  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  and 
schedule  referred  to  In  this  section. 


Part  3 — Legislative  Research   Service 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  FACILI- 
TIES  OF    CONGRESS 

SEC  331-  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
,2  0.S  C.  166) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•LEGISL.^TIVE   RESEARCH   SERVICE 

••SEC  203  (a)  The  Legislative  Reference 
service  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  hereby 
continued  as  a  separate  department  in  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  and  is  redesignated  the 
•Leelslative  Research  Service'. 

••(b)    It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that— 

■■•l)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall.  In 
every  possible  way,  encourage,  assist,  and 
oromote  the  Legislative  Research  Service  In— 

"(A)  rendering  to  Congress  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  service, 

■■(B)  responding  most  expeditiously,  ef- 
fectively, and  efficiently  to  the  special  needs 
of  Congress,  and 

■•(C)  discharging  Its  responslblUtles  to 
Congress; 

•■(2)  the  Ubrarian  of  Congress  shall  grant 
and  accord  to  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice the  maximimi  practicable  administrative 
Independence  consistent  with  these  objec- 
tives. 

"(c)(1)  After  consultation  with  the  Joint 
(Committee  on  the  Ubrary,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  appoint  the  Dlrecto*  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service.  ^ 

The  compensation  of  the  Director  shall  be 
at  a  per  annum  rate  equal  to  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
contained  in  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Ubrarian  of  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director,  shall  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  and  all  other  necessary  per- 
sonnel thereof.  The  compensation  of  the 
Deputy  Director  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51  (relating  to  classification) 
and  subchapter  III  (relating  to  General 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
section  5108(a)  of  such  title.  The  compensa- 
tion of  all  other  necessary  personnel  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  shall  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  chapter  51  (relating  to 
classification)  and  subchapter  in  (relating 
to  General  Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that— 
■■(A)  the  grade  of  Senior  Specialist  in  each 
field  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the  highest 
grade  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  research  analysts  and  con- 
sultants without  supervisory  responsibility 
are  currently  assigned;  and 

•■(B)  the  positions  of  Specialist  and  Senior 
Specialist  In  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
may  be  placed  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  6332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  such  title,  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
on  the  Library,  by  record  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  ol 
the  placement  of  each  such  position  in  any  of 
such  grades. 

(3)  Each  appointment  made  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service,  without  partisan  bias — 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
committee  or  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  and  any  Joint  committee 
of  Congress  In  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  of  legislative  proposals,  or  of  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  or  any  executive  agency,  and  other- 


v.ise  to  ASSiSl  in  providing  a  basis  for  the 
proper  evaluation  r.nd  determination  of  legis- 
lative proposals  and  recommendations  gen- 
erallv: 

"(2)  upon  request,  or  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive m  anticipation  ol  requests,  to  collect, 
classify,  and  analyze  in  the  form  of  transla- 
tions, indexes,  digests,  compilations,  bul- 
letins, reports,  and  otnerwise,  data  having  a 
bearing  on  legislation,  and  tQ  make  such  data 
available  and  serviceable  to  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Joint  committees  of  Congress; 
"(3)  to  prepare  simimaries  and  digests  of 
bills  and  resolutions  of  a  public  general  na- 
ture introduced  In  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

■•  ( 4 »  upon  request  made  by  any  committee 
or  Member  of  the  Congress,  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  such  committee  or  Member  a 
concise  memorandum  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  legislative  measures  upon  which  hear- 
ings by  any  committee  of  the  Congress  have 
been  announced,  which  memorandum  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  ef- 
fect of  each  such  measure,  a  description  of 
other  relevant  measures  of  similar  purpose 
or  effect  previously  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  recitation  of  aU  action  taken 
theretofore  by  or  within  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  each  such  other  measure. 

■■(e)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  In  the  Legislative  Research 
Service,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Di- 
rector, Specialists  and  Senior  Specialists  In 
the  following  broad  fields: 
.    "(1)   agriculture; 

"(2)  American  government  and  public  ad- 
ministration; 

"(3)   American  public  law; 
■■(4)   conservation; 
"(5)   education; 
"(6)   employment; 
"(7)   engineering  and  public  works; 
"(8)   housing; 

"(9)  Industrial  organization  and  corpora- 
tion finance; 

"(10)   International  aflsJrs; 
"(11)   international    trade    and    economic 
geography; 
"(12)   labor; 

"  ( 13 )   mineral  economics; 
"  ( 14)   money  and  banking; 
"(15)   national  defense; 
"(16)   price  economics; 
"(17)   science; 
"(18)   social  welfare; 
"  ( 19 )   taxation  and  fiscal  policy; 
"(20)   technology; 

"(21)  transportation  and  communica- 
tions; 

■'(22)  veterans' affairs;  and 
"(23)  such  other  broad  fields  as  the  Di- 
rector may  deem  appropriate. 
Such  Specialists  and  Senior  SpeclaUsts,  to- 
gether with  such  other  employees  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, shall  be  available  for  special  work  with 
the  committees  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Joint 
committees  of  Congress  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
"(f)  The  Director  is  authorized — 
"(1)  to  classify,  organize,  arrange,  group, 
and  divide,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deems 
advisable,  the  requests  for  advice,  assistance, 
and  other  services  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  Service  by  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Joint  committees  of  Congress, 
into  such  classes  and  categories  as  he  deems 
necessary  to — 

"(A)  expedite  and  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  Individual  requests  submitted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
r/esentatlves, 

"(B)  promote  efficiency  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  Joint  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and 

"(C)   provide  a  basis  for  the  efficient  per- 


formance by  the  Legislative  Research  Service 
of  its  legislative  research  and  related  func- 
tions generally; 
and 

■•(2)  to  establish  and  change,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  deems  ad\  isable,  within  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service,  such  research  and 
reference  dlvlEions  or  other  orgamzallonal 
units,  or  both,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study,  con- 
sideration, evaluation,  and  determination  by 
the  Congress  of  the  budget  requirements  ol 
the  Licglslatlve  Researc*  Service  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  Director  and  submit,  for  in- 
clusion In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  prepared  sepa- 
rately by  the  Director  In  detail  for  each  fiscal 
year,  as  a  separate  item  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Llbrarv  of  Congress  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

■■(h)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  Is  authorized  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one  vein 
or  Intermittent  services  of  individual  experts 
or  consultants  (Including  stenographic  re- 
porters) and  persons  learned  in  particular 
fields  of  knowledge — 

"(A)  by  contract  as  Independent  contrac- 
tors without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other 
law  requiring  advertising,  or 

"(B)  by  employment  in  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  position  classification  laws,  at 
rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  compensation  set  forth  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  including  payment  of  such 
rates  for  necessary  travel  time. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  Is  authorized  to  procure  by 
contract,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  law  requiring  advertising,  the  tempo- 
rary services  (not  In  excess  of  one  year)  or 
Intermittent  services  of  educational,  re- 
search, or  other  organizations  of  experts 
and  consultants  (including  stenographic  re- 
p>orters)  and  persons  learned  in  particular 
fields  of  knowledge. 

"(1)  The  Director  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  shall  file  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
a  separate  and  special  rep>ort  covering,  in 
summary  and  In  detail,  all  phases  of  activity 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  its  performance  of  any 
function  specified  In  this  section,  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service  may — 

"(1)  prepare  Information  for  machine 
processing. 

"(2)  process  information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval.  Integra- 
tion, or  other  machine  operations,  and 

'■(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other 
use  information  processed  by  machine. 
The  Service  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  retain  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"(J)   There   are   hereby   authorized   to   be 
appropriated    to    the    Legislative    Research 
Service  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
^rvice.". 
■(b)   Title  n  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of   1946 
(60  Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
■■Sec.  203.  Legislative  Reference  Service." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  203.  Legislative  Research  Service.". 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBBART 

Src  332  Section  223  ol  the  Legislative 
R^rganlzatlon  Act  or  1946  (2  U.S.C.  132b) 
18  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"JOINT   COMMITTEE    ON   THE  LIBRARY 

■■qic  223  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  ol 
confess  on  the  Library  shall  consist  of  the 
chriftnrn  and  four  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee oTr^^  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
Im  and  the  chairman  and  four  members  of 
me  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  efHclent  consideration  of  matters 
wUhln  ^he  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Comml^- 
Tee  including  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service,  the  Joint  Com- 
^ttee  IS  authorized  to  employ  one  profes- 
^nal  staff  member  and  not  to  exceed  two 
emnSve^as  members  of  the  clerical  staff  of 
tTe^'  c'o^ttee.  Such  Professional  and 
clerical  staff  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
ma/ority  vote  of  the  committee,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  without  regard  to  PolU^^^^ 
atlon.  and  solely  on  the  ba^is  oj  f  "'^^ 
nerform  the  duties  of  their  position.  The 
S  Tnder  the  joint  direction  and  supervl- 
s^of  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman. 
shaU  assist  the  committee  In  the  perlorm- 
Ince  of  Its  review  functions  with  respect  to 
matters  within  the  general  Jurisdiction  of 
?^e  comnTlttee  and  shall  perform  such  other 
dutle^Tmay  be  prescribed  by  the  commit- 
tee The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall 
nx  their  compensation  at  rates  authorized 
by  sect  on  202%)  (I)  of  this  Act.    "";«  c°m- 

m^lttee  may  terminate  the  ^f^Pn^rHcal  staff 
members  of  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  n^,«mitt*P 

••(ci  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
^hail  be  nald  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
'he  Hous^  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
;p;ro"prrated  for  t&e  Joint  Committee  upo 
voSchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  y^ 

•■(d)  in  order  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
current  information  regarding  the  oi^ratlon 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  and  re- 
garding other  matters  within  the  general 
furtsdlctlon  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Jofnt  ^Zilttee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual  re- 
port with  respect  to  ,1)  the  activities  of^he 
Legislative  Research  Service  and  <2)  a^cn 
other  matters  within  Its  general  Jurisdiction 
as  it  deems  appropriate.". 

ABOUSKMENT     OP     OFFICE     OP     COORDINATOR     OF 

INFORMATION 

Sec  333  The  Office  and  position  of  the 
coordinator  of  Information  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  hereby  ^boUshed^  The 
oersonnel  (Including  the  former  Incumbent 
Cf^^e  position  of  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion); records,  functions,  property,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  of  t^e 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  334  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
,v  this  part,  the  changes  In  existing  law 
made  by  and  other  provisions  of.  this  part 
fhall  no^t  affect  any  office  or  position  existing 
fmmedlately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
XSrt  the  compensation  attached  to  such 
offlce'^r  position,  and  any  Incumbent  thereof 
his  appointment  thereto,  and  his  entitle- 
ment to  receive  the  compensation  attached 
?Jiereto.  until  appropriate  action  is  taken  in 
accordance  with  this  part  or  other  law. 

,b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
□art  the  rate  of  compensation  received  by 
any  officer  or  employee  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  part  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  part. 
senate  public  address  system 
SEC  335.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  de- 
bates of  the  senate  may  be  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries 
thereof    the  majority  and  minority  leaders 


are  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation within  the  Senate  Chamber  of  a  suit- 
able electrical  public  address  system  ap- 
proved by  them.  ^     ,     .  i 

(b)  The  expenses  Incurred  for  the  Instal- 
lation and  operation  of  such  public  address 
system  shall  be  considered  In  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill. 

TITLE   IV — CONGRESS   AS   AN 

INSTITUTION 

Part  1— Joint  CoMMrrTEE  on  Congressional 

Operations 

ESTABLISHMSI*'?    OP    JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SEC  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions (hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  "Joint  Committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members  as  follows: 

(1)  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
bv  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
two  from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Adnjlnistratlon  of  the 
Senate  and  one  from  among  the  remaining 
Members  of  the  Senate  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  committees  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph);  and 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one  from  among  the 
remaining  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (including  but  not  limited  to 
members  of  the  committees  referred  to  in 

this  paragraph).  ,  ,„f„,.r«H 

(c)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b).  one  shall  be  from  the 
political  party  having  the  greatest  number, 
^d  one  shaU  be  from  the  political  party 
having  the  second  greatest  number,  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. aJ5  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

le)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  number.  The  vice  chairman 
during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  In  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  Is  a  Member. 


operations  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  use  of 
such  systems  as  the  Joint  Committee  may 
deem  appropriate;  and 

(3)  Identify  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  any  court  proceeding  or  action 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Congress, 
or  to  either  House  of  the  Congress,  as  a 
constitutionally  established  Institution  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Joint 
Committee  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate representation  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  or  either  House  thereof  in  any 
proceeding  or  action  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shaU  exercise 
all  functions  vested  in  It  by  sections  406 
and  407  of  this  Part. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  report. 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  their  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Joint  Committee 
to  make  any  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, or  precedents  of  either  House,  or  the 
consideration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House. 
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DUTIES  OP  JOINT  COMMmEE 

SEC  402.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shaU— 
( 1 )  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  or- 
eanlzatlon  and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  recommend  Im- 
provements in  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
Congress,  simplifying  Its  operations,  improv- 
ing Its  relationships  with  other  branches  of 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  and  enabling 
it  better  to  meet  the  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  make  a  continuing  study  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  Information  retrieval 
svstems  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
feaslbllltv  of  the  use  of  such  svstems  in  the 


POWERS    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEB 

Sec.  403.  The  Joint  Committee  or  any  duiy 
autr  ,rized  subcommittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  such  tecll- 
mony.  to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  Joint  Committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  Its  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary, 
except  that  no  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  from  the  Joint  Committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Joint  Committee  assent. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  or 
of  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mations to  witnesses. 

STAFF    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
Uons  under  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  part,  the  Joint  Committee 
is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Commlttee- 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  six  professional  stan 
members  and  not  more  than  six  clerical  stan 
members; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; .  . 

(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates 
authorized  by  section  202  le)  (11  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  ana 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  tne 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  406  of  this  part,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee Is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Commlttee- 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  ba««. 
Without  regfxrd  to  political  affiliation^ and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 


duties   concerned,   such   additional   person- 
nel as  the  Joint  Committee  deems  necessary; 
(21   to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsl- 

**  i3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Reorganization   Act  of    1946;    and 

,4)  to  terminate  their  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

ic)  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  part,  the  Joint  Committee  is 
authorized  to  iZiiUze  the  services.  Informa- 
tion faclUUes.  and  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  Government, 
and  to  procure  the  temporary  (not  to  exceed 
one  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  experts 
or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  by 
contract  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
diem. 

RECORDS    OP    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

Sec  405.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee 
actions  including  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  de- 
manded. All  records,  data,  charts,  and  files 
of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  the  prop- 
frtv  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall  be 
Itept  in  the  offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  or 
such  other  places  as  the  Joint  Committee 
may  direct. 

TRANSFER    OF    FtTNCTIONS 

Sec  406.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  all  of  the  functions,  records,  and 
property  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Disposi- 
tion of  Executive  Papers,  created  by  the  Act 
approved  July  7.  1943  (57  Stat.  380).  and 
such  joint   committee   is   hereby   abolished. 

OmCE  OF  PLACEMENT  AND  0»T1CE  MANAGEMENT 

Sic.  407.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
jor  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
ized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  his 
duties,  a  Director  of  the  Office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management  to  serve  as  the  head 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office; 

(2)  to  prescribe  his  duties  and  responslbll- 

ttl6fi' 

(3)  to  fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  au- 
thorized by  section  202(e)  (1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  his  employment,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 
Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  Director  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  section. 

lb)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office,  upon 
request,  to  assist  Members,  committees,  and 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seeking  competent  personnel  with 
specified  qualifications  and  to  furnish  ad- 
vice and  information  with  respect  to  office 
management  procedures.  In  carrying  out  the 
pjovislons  of  this  section,  the  Office  should — 

(1)  operate  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
applications  for  employment  with  the  Con- 
gress; 

(2)  test  the  qualifications  of  Individuals 
submitting  such  applications  for  employ- 
ment; 

i3)  furnish  advice  and  Information  to 
Members,  committees,  and  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  on  re- 
quest, with  respect  to  better  office  manage- 
ment practices  and  efficient  utilization  of 
office  equipment;   and 

(4)  maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
Members,  committees,  and  officers  desiring 
detailed  office  studies  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operations,  a  list  of  private 
management  concerns  capable  of  rendering 
such  service  on  request. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  held 
or  considered   to   require   the   use   of   the 


facilities  of  the  Office  by  any  Member,  com- 
mittee, or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
Member,  committee,  or  officer,  the  use  of  such 
facilities   Is   inappropriate. 

EXPENSES 

Sec  408.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  shall   be   paid   from   the   contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Conimlttee, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman. 
Part  2 — ^Authority  of  Officers  of  the  Con- 
gress 
authority 
Sec.  421.   (a)    Any  officer  of  the  Congress 
having  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
employees,    Including    employees    appointed 
upon  recommendation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  have  authority — 

(1 )  to  prescribe  a  period  of  training  to  be 
completed  by  any  such  employee  prior  to 
or  upon  his  assignment  to  duties; 

i2)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
covernlng  the  performance  by  any  such  em- 
ployee of  his  assigned  duties; 

(3)  to  remove  or  otherwise  discipline  any 
such  employee  (A)  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
complete  satisfactorily  the  period  of  train- 
ing referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  or  (B) 
who  fails  or  refuses  to  abide  by  rules  or 
regulations  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2>  or 
utherwise  falls  to  perform  his  assigned  du- 
tie.s  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "offi- 
cer of  the  Congress"  means  an  elected  officer 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Postmaster  of  the  Senate. 


CAPITOL  police 
Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Capitol  Police  Board  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  converting  the  Capitol  Police  force  to  a 
professional  force  which  shall  operate  under 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
C.'-.pitol  Police  Board.  In  the  formulation 
or  such  plan,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  feasibility  of  providing  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  force  on  the  same  basis  of  stand- 
ards for  personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  plan 
shall  Include  provisions  for  giving  members 
of  the  existing  Capitol  Police  force  such  addi- 
tional Instruction  and  training  as  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Board  shall  deem  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  performance,  and 
for  replacing  such  members  with  persons  re- 
cruited on  the  same  basis  that  recrtfits  are 
selected  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as 
vacancies  occur. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  MetropoU- 
t.m  Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  provide  the  Capitol  Police  Board  with 
such  information  and  assistance  as  it  may 
require  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section. 

(c»  The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  earliest  practicable  date  set- 
ting forth  the  plan  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate such  plan. 

senate  and  house  PAGES 

Sec.  423.  (a)  No  person  shall  serve  as  a 
page  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  he  has  completed  the  twelfth 
grade  of  his  secondary  school  education,  or 
( except  In  the  case  of  a  chief  page,  telephone 
p.ige.  or  riding  pagei  during  any  session  of 
the  Congress  which  begins  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 

( b  I  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  page 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
unless  he  agrees  that  in  the  absence  of  un- 
foreseen circumstances  preventing  such  serv- 
ice he  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  page  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

icHl)  Section  243  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
oreanlzatlon  Act  of  1946  (2  US.C.  88a).  and 


the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Education  of  Senate  and  House  Pages" 
In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1947  (2  use.  88b).  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(2)  Title  II  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"Sec.  243.  Senate  and  House  pages". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  Uke  effect  on 
January  3,  1968,  but  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  limiting  service  as  a  page  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  the  twelfth  grade 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  con- 
tinued service  of  any  page  appointed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sub- 
section (c)  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  1967-1968  school  yeaiL 

(e)  The  proviso  under  the  heading  "Office 
of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper"  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1952  (2  U.S.C. 
88c ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided, That  hereafter  the  pay  of  pages  shall 
begin  not  more  than  five  days  before  the 
convening  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  or  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  month  during  which  the  Congress 
or  the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses,  or  the 
fourteenth  dav  after  such  adjournment  or 
rece'ss.  whichever  Is  the  later  date,  except 
that  in  any  case  In  which  the  Congress  or  the 
Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  July  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty 
but  not  more  "than  forty-five  days  such  pay 
shall  continue  until  the  end  of  such  ad- 
journment or  recess.". 

CAPITOL     GUIDE     SERVICE 

Sec.  424.   (a)    When  used  in  this  section, 
unless  the  context  indicates  otherwise — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Service"  means  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service  created  by  subsection  ( b ) ; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board 
created  by  subsection  (b) ; 

(3)  the  term  "guide"  means  any  member 
of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service;  and 

(4)  the  term  "building"  means  the  United 
States  Capitol  Building. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  sn  organiza- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Guide  Serv- 
ice, which  shall  be  under  the  super\-iElon  of 
a  Board  consisting  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Service, 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board, 
to  furnish  free  guide  services  to  any  person 
desiring  to  view  the  Interior  of  the  building. 
The  Service  shall  consist  of  a  chief  guide  who 
shall  receive  gross  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $9,800  per  annum,  and  not  less  than  ten. 
nor  more  than  twenty  guides  who  shall  each 
receive  gross  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$7,200  per  annum.  Appointments  to  and  re- 
movals from  the  Service  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board.  Appointees  to  the  Service  shall 
be  chosen  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  special 
quaUficatlons  which  fit  them  for  the  duties 
to  be  performed. 

<  d )  The  Board  shall  make  and  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Service.  Such  regulations  shall  cover 
the  schedules  and  routings  of  tours  through 
the  building,  the  oral  Informative  data  to  be 
supplied  to  the  public,  the  personal  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Service  when  on  duty,  the 
uniforms  and  insignia  for  the  Service,  and 
such  other  phases  of  the  work  as  in  its  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary. 

(e)  No  guide  shall  make  any  charge  for 
his  official  services,  nor  accept  any  gratuity, 
nor  shall  he.  In  the  cotirse  of  official  duty, 
speak  In  praise  or  censtire  of  any  person. 
Anv  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punished  by  immediate  dis- 
missal. 

(f)  The  headquarters  of  the  Service  shall 
be  maintained  In  the  rotunda  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  guide  shall  be  on  duty  there  at 
all  times  during  the  hours  the  building  Is 
open  to  the  public. 
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(g)  The  necessary  expenses  Incident  to 
the  estabUshment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Service,  Including  uniforms  and  insignia  for 
each  gxjide,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
vouchers  apjJroved  by  the  Board. 

(h)  The  Board  may  detail  any  guide  to 
supplement  the  Capitol  Police  when  specla 
occasions  In  the  building  or  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  require  additional  police  and  the 
performance  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
Service  are  temporarily  suspended  by  such 
occasion. 

Part    3 — Congressional    Adjouknment 
congressional  adjournment 

Sec.  433.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives respectively,  and  as  such  It  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively;  and  such  rule  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
nUes  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
BUCh  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Section  132  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  198)  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  ADJOTTRNMENT 

"Sec  132.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  last  day 
in  the  month  of  July  in  each  year,  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjourn — 

"(1)   sine  dine,  or 

"(2)  to  a  day  certain  subsequent  to  August 
31  of  such  year,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  con- 
current resolution  adopted  in  each  House  by 

roUcall  vote.  ,.     w,„ 

"(bi    This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  any   year   if  on   the  last   day  of  July   of 
such  year  a  state  of  war  exists  pursuant  to  a 
declaration   of   war   by   the  Congress.". 
Part  4 Appointment  of   Postmasters 

APPOINTMENT   OF   POSTMASTERS   BY   POSTMASTER 

general 

Sec   441    Section  3311   (relating  to  method 
of  appointment  of  postmasters)    of  title  39, 
United   States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§3311.  Method  of  appointment 

"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  classes  In  the  competitive 
civil  service  without  term.  He  shall  maXe 
the  appointments  In  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws  and  rules  by — 

■■(1)    competitive   examination:    and 

"(2)    promotions   from   within   the   postal 

service  .      .     ,, 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ap- 
point postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the  fourth 
class  without  term. 

•(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
each  appointment  to  a  position  of  postmas- 
ter at  a  post  office  of  any  class  without  re- 
gard to  any  recommendation  or  statement, 
with  respect  to  any  applicant  for  such  ap- 
pointment, made  by — 

"(1)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner   from  Puerto  Rico);    or 

"(2)  any  official  of  a  partisan  Nation, 
St:<te,  county,  or  municipal  or  other  local 
political  party. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  person  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
piragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  Is  hereby  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing or  transmitting  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, or  to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
thp  Federal  Government,  any  recommenda- 
tion or  statement  with  respect  to  any  appli- 
cant for  appointment  to  a  position  of  post- 
master of  any  class      The  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral and  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government — 

"  ( 1 )  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider,  or 
accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment; and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement  received  by  him,  appro- 
priately marked  as  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  person  making  or  transmitting 
the  same. 

"(e)  An  applicant  for  appointment  to  a 
position  of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  iiny 
class  is  hereby  prohibited  from  requesting 
or  soliciting  any  such  recommendation  or 
BUtement  from  any  person  within  the  pur- 
view of  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  An  applicant  mak- 
ing such  soUcltatlon  or  request,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  In  violation  of  this  subsection. 
Is  disqualified  for  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  postmaster  concerned. 

"(f)  Bach  application  form  of  the  Federal 
Government  used  in  connection  with  an  ap- 
plication for  appointment  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  at  a  poet  office  of  any  claso  shall 
conUln  appropriate  language  In  boldface  type 
Informing  the  applicant  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

VACANCIES  IN  POSITIONS  OF  POSTMASTER 

Sec.  442.  Section  3315  (relating  to  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  In  positions  of  postmaster) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Interim 
appointment,  assignment,  or  designation  of 
any  person  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graphs (1)  to  (4).  inclusive,  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

VACANCIES   ON   RURAL   ROUTES 

Sec  443.  SecUon  3338  (relating  to  the  fill- 
ing of  vacancies  on  rural  routes)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and 
reUted  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  title 
governing  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  a  position  of  rural 
carrier  and  the  application  and  assignment 
of  any  rural  carrier  with  respect  to  any  rural 
route.". 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec  444,  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  not  affect  the  status  or  tenure, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  of — 

( 1 )  pxjetmasters  In  office; 

(2)  persons  appointed,  assigned,  or  des- 
ignated   In    accordance   with   subparagraphs 

(1)  to   (4).   Inclusive,  of  secUon  3315(a)    of 
title  39,  United  States  Code:   and 

(3)  persons  holding  positions  of  rural 
carrier. 

Part  5 — Revision  of  House  Emplotkes 

Position  Classification  Act 

application  of  house  emplotees  position 

classification  act 
SEC  451.  Section  3  of  the  House  Employees 
Position    ClasslflcaUon    Act    (78    Stat.    1079; 
Public      Law     88-652;      2     U.S.C.     292)      Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(2)  the  position  of 
minority  pair  clerk  In  the  Hou.>e;";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (3) 
and    (4)    of  such  section   as  subp-wagraphs 

(2)  and   (3)   thereof,  respectively. 

AUTHORITY  TO  RECOMMEND  COMPENSATION 
REVISIONS 

Sec  452.  Section  4  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079; 
Public  Law  88-653;  2  tJ.S.C.  293)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out.  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
(C)  thereof,  "the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


"section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  tiie  House 
of  Representatives,  are  authorized  to  trans- 
mit to  the  committee  their  joint  recommen- 
dations for  revision  of  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  the  House  Employees  Schedule  or 
the  House  Wage  Schedule,  or  both  such 
schedules,  in  accordance  with  subsections  (ai 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  together  with  their 
justification  for  such  recommended  revision, 
whenever  In  their  Judgment  such  revision  ij 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  provide  tot 
the  acquisition  or  retention  of  competent 
personnel,  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of 
equitable  compensation  relationships,  or  to 
promote  the  orderly  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.". 

REVISIONS  WrrH  RESPECT  TO  POSmON  STAND- 
ARDS AND  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  POSmON  PLACE- 
MENT  IN   COMPENSATION    SCHEDULES 

Sec.  453.  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Houm 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act  (78 
Stat.  1080-1081;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C 
294  and  295)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"POSITION    STANDAR3S    AND    DESCRIPTIONS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Jointly  sh«;i 
prescribe,  revise,  and  (on  a  current  baslsi 
maintain  position  standards  which  shall 
apply  to  positions  under  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  this  Act  applies. 
"(2)  The  position  standards  shall — 
"(A)  provide  for  the  separation  of  such 
positions  Into  appropriate  classes  for  pay  and 
personnel  purposes  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
similarity  with  respect  to  types  of  positions 
qualification  requirements  of  positions,  and 
levels  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  wort 
and 

"(B)  govern  the  placement  of  such  posi- 
tions m  their  respective  appropriate  com- 
pensation levels  at  the  appropriate  compen- 
sation schedule. 

"(b)(1)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  severally  shall  pre- 
pare, revise,  and  (on  a  current  basis)  main- 
tain. In  such  forms  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  position 
descriptions  of  the  respective  positions  under 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  which  this 
Act  applies  which  are  under  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  Including — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  Clerk,  posltloni 
under  the  House  Recording  Studio,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  Doorkeeper,  posi- 
tions under  the  House  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents  Gallery  and  the  House 
Periodical  Press  Gallery. 

"(2)  The  position  descriptions  shall — 
"(A)  describe  In  detail  the  actual  duties 
responsibilities,  and  qualification  require- 
ments ol  the  work  of  each  of  such  positions 
"(B)  provide  a  position  title  for  each  oJ 
such  positions  which  accurately  reflects  such 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and 

"(C)  govern  the  placement  of  such  posi- 
tion In  Its  appropriate  class. 

"(c)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  keep  In  theU 
respecUve  offices  copies  of  the  position  stand- 
ards Jointly  prepared  by  them  together  with 
copies  of  the  position  descriptions  of  those 
positions  under  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  which  this  Act  applies  which  are  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  committee  at 
any  time,  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arnu. 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  transmit  to  the  committee  copies 
of  the  position  standards  and  position  de- 
scriptions required  by  this  section  to  be  pre- 
pared, revised,  and  currently  maintained  oy 
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them,  and  such  other  related  information  as 
the  committee  may  require.  In  order  that  the 
committee  may  have,  whenever  the  com- 
mittee deems  It  advisable,  current  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  position  standards,  posi- 
tion descriptions,  the  positions  to  which  such 
descriptions  apply,  and  related  perosnnel 
in.itter8  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 

•■PLACEMENT    OF    POSTTIONS     IN     COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES 

"SEC  6.  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House   of   Representatives,   each   shall   place 
each  position  under  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to   which   this   Act   applies,   which   Is 
under    his    Jurisdiction.    In    its    appropriate 
class  and   in   Its  appropriate  compensation 
level  of  the  appropriate  compensation  sched- 
ule, In  accordance  with  the  position  stand- 
ards and  position  descriptions  provided  for 
in  section  5  of  this  Act.     Each  such  House 
officer   is    authorized,    when   In    his    opinion 
circumstances    so    warrant,    to    change    any 
8uch  position   under   hU   JurlsdicUon   from 
any  class   In   which   such   position   Is  then 
currently  placed  to  any  other  class  which 
he  deems   appropriate,   and   from   any  com- 
pensation   level    of    the    schedule    In    which 
such   position   Is   then    currently    placed    to 
any  other  compensation  level  of  either  the 
House    Employees    Schedule     (HS)     or    the 
House  Wage  Schedule  (HWS)  as  such  House 
officer  deems  appropriate.     All  actions  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  basis  for  payment 
of   compensation    and    for    other    personnel 
benefits    and    transactions    until    otherwise 
changed    in    accordance    with     appropriate 
authority.". 

STEP     INCREASES 

Sec  454.  Section  7  of  the  House  Employ- 
ees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1081- 
1082;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  296)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STEP     INCREASES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  employee  In  a  compen- 
sation level  of  the  House  Employees  Sched- 
ule, who  has  not  attained  the  highest  sched- 
uled rate  of  compensation  for  the  compen- 
sation level  (HS  level)  In  which  his  position 
U  placed,  shall  be  advanced  successively  to 
the  next  higher  step  of  such  HS  level,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  to  steps  2,  3.  4.  5,  6.  7,  8,  and  9,  respec- 
tively—at the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  peri- 
od following  the  completion,  without  break 
In  service  of  more  than  thirty  months,  of 
one  year  of  satisfactory  service  In  the  next 
lower  step:  and 

"(2)  to  steps  10.  11,  and  12,  respectively— 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  fol- 
lowing the  completion,  without  break  In 
service  of  more  than  thirty  months,  of  two 
years  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lower 
step. 

"(b)  The  receipt  of  an  Increase  In  com- 
pensation during  any  of  the  waiting  periods 
of  service  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  cause  a  new  full  waiting  period 
of  service  to  commence  for  further  step  in- 
creases under  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  in  compensation  granted 
by  law,  or  granted  by  reason  of  an  Increase 
made  by  the  committee  In  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  House  Employees  Sched- 
ule, to  employees  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  held 
or  considered  to  be  an  Increase  In  compensa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  benefit  of  successive  step  In- 
creases under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  preserved,  under  regulations  jointly 
prescribed  by  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  em- 
ployees whose  continuous  service  Is  Inter- 
rupted by  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  jointly  shall  establish 
and  maintain,  and,  from  time  to  time,  jointly 
may  revise,  a  system  of  automatic  advance- 
ment, by  successive  step  Increases  In  com- 
pensation, on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice performed,  without  break  In  service  of 
more  than  thirty  months,  for  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  House  Wage  Schedule.  In  the 
operation  of  such  system  of  step  Increases, 
such  House  officers  jointly  may  prescribe 
regulations  to  the  effect  that — 

"(1)  the  receipt  of  an  Increase  In  com- 
pensation during  any  of  the  waiting  periods 
of  service  required  for  advancement  by  step 
Increases  under  such  system  shall  cause  a 
new  full  waiting  period  of  service  to  com- 
mence for  further  step  Increases  under  such 

system; 

"(2)  any  Increase  In  compensation  granted 
by  law,  or  granted  by  reason  of  an  Increase 
made  by  the  committee  In  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  the  House  Wage  Schedule, 
to  employees  within  the  purview  of  such 
system  of  step  Increases,  shall  not  be  held 
or  considered  to  be  an  Increase  In  com- 
pensation for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
( 1 )   of  this  subsection;  and 

"(3)  the  benefit  of  successive  step  in- 
creases under  such  system  of  step  increases 
shall  be  preserved,  under  regulations  jointly 
prescribed  by  such  House  officers,  for  em- 
ployees whose  continuous  ser\-lce  Is  inter- 
rupted by  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.". 

APPOINTMENTS    AND    RECLASSIFICATIONS    TO 
HIGHER    COMPENSATION    LEVELS 

Sec  455.  Section  8(b)  of  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1083;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  297(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Jointly  may  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  payment  of  com- 
p>ensatlon,  at  an  appropriate  compensation 
step  determined  In  accordance  with  such 
regulation,  to  each  employee  subject  to  the 
House  Wage  Schedule  who  Is  appointed  to 
a  position  in  a  higher  compensation  level  of 
such  schedule  or  whose  position  Is  placed 
m  a  higher  compensation  level  of  such  sched- 
ule pursuant  to  a  reclassification  of  such 
position.". 

REDUCTIONS     IN     COMPENSATION     LEVEL 

Sec  456.  Section  9  of  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1083; 
Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  298)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 


"REDUCTIONS    IN    COMPENSATION    LETKL 

Sec  9.  Each  employee  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
a  position  In  a  compensation  level  of  the 
House  Employees  Schedule  or  the  House 
Wage  Schedule  whose  employment  In  such 
position  and  level  Is  terminated  and  who  Is 
reemployed,  with  or  without  break  in  serv- 
ice. In  a  position  In  a  lower  compensation 
level  (HS  level  or  HWS  level)  of  such  sched- 
ule, or  whose  position  Is  placed  In  a  lower 
compensation  level  of  such  schedule  pur- 
suant to  a  reclassification  of  such  position, 
thall  be  placed  by  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  such  step  of  such  lower 
compensation  level  as  the  House  officer  con- 
cerned  deems   appropriate.". 

INITIAL   APPOINTMENTS 

Sec    457.  Section    10    of    the    Hou?e    E.Ti- 
ployees  Position   Classification  Act   (78  Stat 
1083;    Public    Law   88-652:    2   U.S.C.    299 1     is 
amended — 

(1)  by    Inserting    "(a)"    Immediately    fol- 
lowing "Sec  10.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)   The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arm<:.  the 
Etoorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  each  Is  authorized  to 
make  the  Initial  appointment  of  any  individ- 
ual to  a  position  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  House  officer,  which  Is  subject  to  the 
House  Employees  Schedule  or  the  House  Wage 
Schedule,  at  any  compensation  step  above 
the  minimum  compensation  step  of  the  ap- 
propriate compensation  level  (HS  level  or 
HWS  level)  of  such  schedule,  whenever  such 
House  officer  deems  such  action  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  acquire  competent 
personnel  or  to  promote  the  orderly  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   POSITIONS 

Sec.  458.  Section  11  of  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat 
1083);  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.SC.  300)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF  POSITIONS 

"Sec  11.  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper,  or  the  Postmaster,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  authorize  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional positions  of  the  kind  to  which  this  Act 
applies,  on  a  permanent  basis  or  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  of  not  to  exceed  six  months'  dura- 
tion, whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  such  action 
Is  warranted  In  the  interests  of  the  orderly 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

AtrrHORrrY  generally 

Sec    459.  Section    13    of    the    House    Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act   (78  Stat 
1084;    Public   Law   88-652;    2   U.S.C.   302 1    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"regulations 

"Sec  13.  (a)  The  committee  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions,  duties,  and 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  committee  b> 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  Joint  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions,  duties,  and 
obligations  Imposed  upon  such  House  officers 
by  this  Act. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  curtail,  diminish,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of 
this  Act.". 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENT 

Sac.  460.  Section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  371.  78  Stat.  1084;  PubUc  I^w  624, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Public  Law  88-€52: 
a  U.S.C.  123b(f)).  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  fix  the  compensation  of"  Immediately 
following  "to  appoint". 


SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec  461.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Part  shall  not  be  construed  to  eliminate, 
change,  or  otherwise  aSect — 

(1)  the  compensation  schedules  prescribed 
under  authority  of  the  House  Employees  Po- 
sition Classification  Act, 

(2)  the  position  standards  and  position  de- 
scriptions prepared  under  authority  of  such 
Act 

(3)  the  application  of  such  position  stand- 
ards and  position  descriptions, 

(4)  the  placement  of  positions  In  com- 
pensation   schedules    under    such   Act, 

(5)  the  compensation  paid  to  employees 
under  such  Act. 

(6)  the  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
Act,  or 

(7)  any  other  action  taken  under  such 
Act. 

as  in  efifect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  thU  Part,  until  appropriate  action 
is  taken  by  appropriate  authority  in  accord- 
ance with  the  House  Employees  Position 
Classification  Act  as  amended  by  this  Part, 
or  In  accordance  with  section  105(f)   of  the 
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Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957, 
as  amended  by  this  Part. 

HOUSE  PUBLICATIONS  DISTRIBUTION  SERVICE 

Sec.  462.  (a)  The  organlzaUon  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  engaged  In  folding,  pack- 
aging, and  related  activities  with  respect  to 
papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "HouBe  Folding  Room")  Is 
hereby  designated  the  "House  Publications 
Distribution  Service". 

(b)  The  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  authorized  to  established  for 
emplovees  under  the  House  Publications  Dis- 
tribution Service  a  system  of  compensation 
for  extra  services  performed  by  such  em- 
ployees. 

Part  6 — Payroll  Administration  in  the 

House  of  Representatives 

conversion  or  pay  to  aggregate  rate  basis 

IN  house  of  representatives 

Sec  471.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  (except  a  telephone 
operator  on  the  United  States  Capitol  tele- 
phone exchange  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police)  — 

(1)  who  is  on  the  employment  rolls  or 
the  House  of  Represent.itives  on  such  date. 

(21  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  fixed  or  adjusted  prior  to  such  date, 

and  _      .     . 

(3)   whose  compensation  Is  not  nxed  at  a 
single  p)er  annum  (gross)  rate, 
shall    be   a   single    per    annum    (gross)    rate, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  rate  of  the  per  annum  basic  com- 
pensation of  such  employee  In  effect  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  date,  adjusted  to  the 
lowest  multiple  of  $60  which  produces  a  rate 
of  per  annum  basic  compensation  for  such 
employee  which  is  not  less  than  his  rate  of 
per  annum  basic  compensation  immediately 
prior  to  such  date,  and 

(B)  the  rate  of  his  total  per  annum  addi- 
tional compensation,  computed  on  such  ad- 
Justed  basic  rate. 

Such  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  higher  dollar. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  aggregate  compensation  of 
each  officer  or  employee  (except  a  telephone 
operator  on  the  United  States  Capitol  tele- 
phone exchange  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police)  — 

(1)  who  is  on  the  employment  rolls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   on  or  after  such 

(2)  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

and  „      ,  , 

(3)  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  or  ad- 
justed on  or  after  such  date, 

shall  be  a  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate,  in 
a  whole  dollar  amount,  constituting  his  total 
rate  of  compensation. 

(c)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  prejiare  and  establish  a  compen- 
sation schedule  of  single  per  annum  rates 
for  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whose  compensation  \s  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  except — 

(1)  employees  subject  to  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
291  and  following) . 

(2)  telephone  operators  on  the  United 
States  Capitol  telephone  exchange, 

(3)  members  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police,  and 

(4)  officers  and  employees  of  the  House 
whose  compensation  consisted  of  a  single  per 
annum  (gross)  rate  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

Such  compensation  schedule  shall — 

(A)  contain  each  of  the  single  per  annum 
(gross)  rates  determined  under  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section,  and 


(B)  be  designated  the  "House  General 
Schedule"  and  have  the  symbol  "HOS". 

(d)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
60g-l).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  clerk  hire  of  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  at  a  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  471(e)  of 
the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1967. 
No  person  shall  be  paid  from  such  clerk  hire 
at  a  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate  In  excess 
of  $22,231.". 

(e)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

(1)  adjust  to  a  single  per  annum  (gross) 
rate  the  basic  rate  of  clerk  hire  allowance 
of  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives authorized  by  section  11(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1956.  as  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Part   (2  U.S.C.  60g-l) .  and 

(2)  adjust  to  a  single  per  annum  (gross) 
rate  each  other  basic  rate  allowance  provided 
by  law  for  the  compensation  of  employees 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  (except  telephone  opera- 
tors on  the  United  States  Capitol  telephone 
exchange  and  members  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Police) . 

In  a  manner  which  reflects  the  most  favor- 
able projection  of  basic  rates  to  aggregate 
rates,  as  determined  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  and  other  appli- 
cable law. 

(f)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(e)),  is  amended  to  read  iis 
follows : 

"(e)  (1)  Each  employee  of  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  of  the  clerical  staff. 
of  each  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  receive  a  per  annum 
(gross)  rate  of  compensation,  constituting 
his  total  rate  of  compensation,  to  l>e  fixed 
by  the  chairman,  which  is  not  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  compensation  set  Sorth 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of 
title   5.   United   States   Code. 

••(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
paragraph  relating  to  rates  of  compensation 
of  employees  of  committees  of  the  Senate, 
contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act.  1956.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a-la).  the 
professional  staff  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  shall  receive  basic 
annual  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  ranging  from  $5,040  to  $8,000". 

(g)(1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  bv  this  subsection  at  any  time,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(2)  Clause  28(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee  shall  receive  a 
per  annum  (gross)  rate  of  compensation, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  Stetes  Code.". 

(h)  Section  5533(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  unless  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  appropriated  funds  are 
not  available  for  payment  to  an  Individual  of 
pav  from  more  than  one  position  If  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  basic  pay  from  the 
position  exceeds  $2,000  a  year,  and  U— 

"(A)  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  Is 
paid  by — 


"(1)   the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  or 

"(11)  the  Clerk  ol  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (in  the  case  of  employees  receiving 
basic  rates  of  compensation) ;  or 

"(B)  one  of  the  positions  is  under  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"(2)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
appropriated  funds  are  not  available  (or 
payment  to  an  Individual  of  pay  from  more 
than  one  position  if  the  aggregate  gross) 
compensation  from  the  position  exceeds 
$5,987  a  year,  and  if  the  pay  of  one  of  the 
positions  is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (In  the  case  of  employees 
receiving  single  per  annum  rates  of  com- 
pensation) .". 

(1)  Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Resident  Commi.5sloner 
from  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  in  writing,  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  any  month  in 
which  rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary 
schedules  of  employees  in  his  office  are  to 
become  effective,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
such  rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary 
schedules.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  dis- 
burse the  compensation  of  such  employees 
in  accordance  with  such  rearrangements  or 
changes  of  salary  schedules. 

(J)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Increase  clerk  hire,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  20.  1944  (58 
Stat.  831:  Public  Law  512.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress;  2  U.S.C.  60g).  is  hereby  repealed, 
(k)  For  the  purposes  of  applicable  law 
relating  to  the  payment  touany  person  of 
compensation  from  more  than  one  civilian 
office  or  position  each  employee  of  the  Houie 
of  Representatives  to  whom  this  Part  .ippUes 
who.  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Part — 

( 1 )  Is  receiving  compensation  from  more 
than  one  civilian  office  or  position,  and 

(2)  is  in  compliance  with  such  law. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  such  law  on  and  aft^r  such 
effective  date,  notwithstanding  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Part,  so  long  as  such  person 
does  not  receive  any  new  appointment  to  a 
position  on  the  employment  rolls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(1)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  thl* 
section,  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to — 

(1)  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  authority 
for  the  making  of  any  appointment  to,  or 
for  fixing  or  adjusting  the  compensation  for. 
any  f>osition  for  which  the  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(2)  affect  the  continuity  of  employment 
of.  or  reduce  the  compensation  of,  any  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House;  or 

(3)  affect  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
(including  longevity  compensation) ,  plus  In- 
creased and  additional  compensation,  of  tele- 
phone operators  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
telephone  exchange,  or  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police,  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(m)  All  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with 
this  section  are  hereby  superseded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  inconsistency. 

Part  7 — Misceixaneous 

st.'itionert    allowances    of    senators    and 

representatives 

Sbc.  481.  (a)  The  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Stationery  (revolving  fund )  "  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  In  title  IV  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  864:  2  U.S C 
46a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "The  allowance  for  sta- 
tionery shall  hereafter  be  available  only  lor 
(1)  purchases  made  through  the  Senate  sta- 
tionery room  of  stationery  and  other  office 
supplies  for  use  for  official  business,  and  (2) 
reimbursement  upon  presentation,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  allowance  Is  provided,  of  re- 
ceipted Invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  oi 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
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ing  items  not  ordinarily  available  In  the 
Senate  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Sena- 
tor in  -lis  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  al- 
lowance for  stationery  which  remains  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1957  (71  Stat.  188;  2  U.S.C.  46a-l) . 
and  co'.ered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 

Treasury.". 

(b  I  The  stationery  allowance,  as  authorized 
by  law.  for  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
aepresentatlves  and  each  Resident  Commis- 
sioner shall  hereafter  be  available  only  for 
(1)  purchases  made  through  the  House  sta- 
tionery room  of  stationery  and  other  office 
supplies  for  use  for  official  business,  and  (2) 
reimbursement  upon  presentaUon.  within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  session  for 
which  the  allowance  is  provided,  of  receipted 
invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of  staUonery 
and  other  office  supplies  (excluding  Items  not 
ordinarily  available  In  the  House  staUonery 
room)  for  use  for  official  business  in  an 
office  maintained  by  a  Member  In  his  home 
State.  Any  part  of  the  sUUonery  allowance 
which  remains  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the 
Besslon  for  which  it  is  available  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1948  (61  Stat.  366:  2  U.S.C.  46b-l). 
and  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

TITLE   V— REGULATION   OF   LOBBYING 

DtrlNmON   OF  COMPTROLLER   GENERAL 

Sec  501.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Federal 
Eegulalion  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  261(d)  ) 
is  amended  to  read: 

"(di   The    term    •Comptroller    General' 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States." 

MULTirURPOSE     CONTRIBUTIONS     AND     EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  305 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
(2    use.    264)     is    amended    by     changing 

"CLERK  OF  HOUSE"  tO  read   'COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL". 

(bi  Subsection  (ai  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(li  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller General";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Where  contributions  are  received  or  expend- 
itures made  in  part  for  the  purpose©  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  title  and  in  part  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  statements  required  to  be 
filed  by  this  subsection  shall  include  only 
that  part  of  the  amount  of  any  such  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  which  was  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  subparagraphs,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  relative  proportions  cannot 
be  ascertained  vrtth  reasonable  certainty, 
such  statements  shall  show  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  together  with  an  estimate  by 
the  registrant  of  the  part  thereof  which  was 
for  the  purposes  described  In  such  subpara- 
graphs, and  an  estimate  of  the  part  thereof 
which  was  for  other  purposes". 

(C)   Title  III  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of    1946    (60 
Stat.  813)   is  amended  by  striking  out — 
•Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Clerk 

of  House." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
•'Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Comp- 
troller General.". 

FIVE-YEAR  PRESERVATION  OF  RECORDS 

Sec  503.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  265)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller General"  all  four  times  It  appears 
therein: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives"; and 

(3)  by  changing  'two"  to  read  "five". 


SUBSTANTIAL      PURPOSE     CONTROLLING 

Sec.  504.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  266)  is 
amended — • 

1 1)  by  changing  "to  be  used  principally" 
to  read  "a  substantial  part  of  which  is  to  be 
used":  and 

(2)  by  changing  "the  principal"  to  read 
"a  substantial". 

CONTINGENT     FEES;      BROADCASTING 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  267)  is  amended  by  changing  "secre- 
tary OP  the  senate  and  clerk  of  THE  HOUSE  " 

lo  read  "compteoller  general". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 

§267 (a))  Is  amended— 

f  (1)  by  changing  "Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  give  to  those  officers"  to 
read  "Comptroller  General  and  shall  give  to 
that  officer";  and 

^2)  by  changing  "Clerk  and  Secretary"  to 
read  "Comptroller  General". 

(c)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
bv  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof:  "Any  person  required  to  reg- 
ister purstiant  to  this  subsection  in  connec- 
tion with  any  activities  for  which  he  is  to 
receive  a  contingent  fee  shall,  before  doing 
anvthing  for  which  such  fee  is  to  be  paid,  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  In  such  detail 
as  he  may  require,  a  description  of  the  event 
upon  the  occurrence  ol  which  the  fee  Is  con- 
tingent, and,  depending  on  the  arrangement, 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  fee  either 
in  terms  of  a  dollar  amount  or  in  terms  of 
percentage  ol  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such 
contingent  fee  contract  may  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  by  any  registrant,  and 
shall  be  so  filed  at  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.". 

I  d )  The  next-to-last  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section is  amended  by  changing  "publica- 
tions In  which  he  has  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished" to  read  "publications,  or  any  broad- 
casting stations,  in  or  from  which  he  has 
caused  to  be  published  or  broadcast". 

(e)    Such  subsection  is  further  amended — 
il)    by    inserting    "any    licensed    radio   or 
television    broadcasting    station    or"    before 
"any  newspaper  or  other"; 

( 2 )  by  changing  "newspaper  or  periodical" 
to  read  "broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  or 
periodical"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  broadcasts"  before 
"news  items,  editorials.";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "broadcasting  station." 
before  "newspaper,  periodical,  or  Individual.". 

<f)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (2 
use.  267(b))  is  amended  by  changing 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,"  to  read  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compiled  by  him  and 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    and    the    President    of    the 

( g)   Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 

Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of   1946    (60 

Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 

•Sec.  308    Registration  with  Secretary  of  the 

Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  Hoxise." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"See  308.  Registration      with      Comptroller 
General.". 

ADMINISTRATION    BY    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Sections  310  and  311  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  are  re- 
spectlvelv  redesignated  as  sections  311  and 
312. 

(b)  That  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein,  inunedlately  after  section  309  there- 
of, the  following  new  section: 

"POWERS   AND   DUTIES  OF   THE  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

"SEC.  310.  The  Comptroller  General  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  shall — 


'(1)  develop  and  prescribe  methods  and 
forms  for  the  filing  of  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  title,  and  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title; 

"(3)  ascertain  whether  any  persons  have 
failed  to  file  reports  or  statements  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  or  have  filed  incomplete 
or  Inaccurate  reports  or  statements  under 
this  title,  and  notify  such  persons  that  they 
are  obligated  to  file  such  reports  or  state- 
ments in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title: 

"(4)  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  action  any  Information  coming 
to  his  attention,  through  complaints  or 
otherwise,  of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the 
filing  of  any  false.  lmproi>er,  or  incomplete 
registration  or  information  under  this  title; 

"(5)  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  further  the  objectives 
of  this  title: 

"(6)  retain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  each  report  and  statement  filed 
under  this  title,  and  during  such  period, 
make  such  reports  and  statements,  or  Uue 
and  correct  copies  thereof,  available  as  public 
records  open  to  public  inspection;  and 

"(7)  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  full  and  complete  rejxMt  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.". 

(c)   Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the   Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of   1946 
(60  Stat.  813)   is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  310.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  311.  Exemption." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof— 
"Sec.  310.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 
"Sec.  311.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  312.  Exemption.". 

VIOLATION     OF     REGULATIONS 

Sec  507.  Section  311  of  such  Act  (that  Is. 
the  section  which,  prior  to  the  redesignations 
made  by  section  506  of  this  Act.  was  section 
310  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  2  U.S.C.  269)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  In  subsection 

(a)  thereof; 

(2)  bv  inserting  "or  any  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title,"  Immediately  before  "shaU,  upon  con- 
viction," in  the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

TITLE    VI— EFFECTIVE    DATES 
EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec.  601.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as 
follows : 

(1)  Title  I,  section  201  of  title  II.  parts  1. 
4  and  5  of  title  II.  parts  2  and  3  of  tiUe 
lil,  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  title  IV,  section  235, 
section  301(d),  and  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2 )  Parts  2  and  3  of  title  n  (except  section 
235)  part  1  of  title  III  (except  section  301(d) 
thereof) ,  part  4  of  title  IV.  and  title  V  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1968. 

(3)  Parts  5  and  6  of  title  IV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that,  until  such  first  day  of 
such  third  month,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 223(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  section  333  of  this 
Act,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sections  404  and 
407  of  this  Act.  references  to  section  202(e) 
(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  enacted  by  section  471  (f)  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  as  applicable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  Section  481(a)   shall  take  effect  with 
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respect  to  the  stationery  allowance  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Section  481(b)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  stationery 
allowance  for  the  first  session  of  Congress 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
renumbered  to  include  the  various 
amendments  wlilch  have  been  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  other  necessary 
technical  changes  and  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
warmly  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  for  his 
singularly  outstanding  triumph  in  steer- 
ing the  legislative  reorganization  meas- 
ure to  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Senate.  Today's  victory  marks  the 
culmination  of  the  special  committee's 
efforts  to  create  an  effective  and  con- 
structive reorganization  which  have 
spanned  the  last  2  years. 

The  decisive  vote  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal speaks  abundantly  for  the  high 
caliber  of  those  efforts.  Even  more,  it 
demonstrates  the  immense  propriety  of 
our  choice  of  Senator  Monroney  as  lead- 
er of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  special 
committee.  There  is  no  one  in  this  body 
who  understands  better  or  appreciates 
more  the  specific  reforms  which  should 
be  adopted  in  the  Congress.  His  experi- 
ence in  assisting  to  formulate  the  basic 
plans  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
the  last  reorganization  measure  in  1946, 
the  immense  success  of  that  measure, 
and  his  profound  expertise  gained  from 
his  many  years  of  public  service  in  the 
Congress  assured  the  best  possible  pro- 
posal. I  am  confident  that  when  this 
measure  is  finally  implemented  it  will  be 
just  as  effective  and  just  as  successful 
as  was  the  Act  of  1946, 

Our  thanks  go  also  to  the  ranking 
member  of  our  delegation  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation  for 
whose  diligence  and  devotion  the  entire 
Senate  is  grateful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  this  afternoon  acted  with 
wisdom  in  approving  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967.  After  compre- 
hensive hearings  and  thorough  debate 
this  measure  received  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Members  of  this  body — 
support  which  indicates  understanding 
of  the  need  for  constructive  changes  In 
congressional  structure  and  procedure. 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  one  provision  of  the 
act,  that  which  would  create  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  a  Standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  much  needed  step 
has  been  achieved. 

In  1961  and  1963,  I  joined  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  which  would  have  brought 
into  being  a  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  In  1965,  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 55  which  would  have  given  this  nec- 


essary representation  to  our  veterans  of 
military  service  and  their  families.  At 
that  time  I  noted  that — 

with  the  growing  population  of  our  coun- 
try, with  the  growing  complexity  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  workload  of  all  standing  com- 
mittees is  being  Increased  and  necessitates 
greater  specialization.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  approxlmaiely  23  million  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  whose  problems  do 
not  have  the  attention  of  a  specialized  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate. 

It  Is  heartening,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  veterans  and  their  dependents  will 
henceforth  have  recourse  to  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Following  the  dictates  of 
logic  and  good  order,  legislation  relating 
to  the  full  scope  of  veterans'  activities 
and  interests  can  now  be  referred  to  a 
siiigle  committee  for  more  efScient  and 
thorough  consideration.  I  am  likewise 
gratified  to  be  among  those  Senators  who 
have  introduced  in  this  90th  Congress 
resolutions  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  committee. 

It  was  my  special  privilege,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  be  able  to  report  this  afternoon's 
affirmative  action  by  the  Senate  to  a 
group  of  West  Virginia  veterans  who 
were  visiting  my  office.  Present  were 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Department  cf  West  Virginia,  who 
are  in  Washington,  D.C..  to  attend  their 
organization's  conference  of  national 
ofiflcers  and  department  commanders. 

Spokesmen  of  the  We.st  Virginia  dele- 
gation were  Richard  W.  Homan,  Sugar 
Grove,  W.  Va  .  national  junior  vice  com- 
mander in  chief:  Emmett  W.  Williams. 
Jr.,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  department  com- 
mander; and,  Ralph  W.  Honaker.  Hun- 
tington, W.  Va.,  member  of  the  national 
council  of  administration. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
roster  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  VFW  Washington  Conference, 
March  4-7.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  roster 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Department  of 
West  Virginia 

The  following  are  the  Officers  and  Dele- 
gates to  the  Annual  Washington  Cksnference, 
March  4-7,  1967: 

Richard  W.  Homan,  Jr.  Vice  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Sugar  Grove. 

Emmett  W.  "Pat"  Williams,  Jr.,  Department 
Commander,  Beckley. 

Lloyd  G.  Barnes,  Sr.  Vice  Commander, 
Clarksburg. 

Ivan  O.  Hodges,  Jr.  Vice  Commander, 
Elklns. 

Ralph  Stump,  Adjutant-Quartermaster,  St. 
Albans. 

Leonard  E.  DeWltt,  Sr.,  Department  Sur- 
geon, Wellsburg. 

John  L.  FYazer,  Chief  of  Staff,  Morgan- 
town. 

David  J.  Lowery,  Inspector,  Welrton. 

Ralph  W.  Honaker,  Past  Commander  and 
National  Council  Member,  Huntington. 

Donald  D.  Wagoner,  4th  District  Com- 
mander, Port  Ashby. 

Otis  Harper,  Jr..  7th  District  Commander, 
Moyers. 

Elmer  Jenkins.  8th  District  Commander, 
South  Charleston. 

Melvln  B.  Linton,  Service  Officer,  Hunt- 
ington. 

Leo  C.  Shuck,  Past  Department  Cominand- 
er,  Keyser. 

James  R.  Pawcett,  Past  Department  Com- 
mander, Grafton. 


Don  8.  Maupln,  Past  Department  Com- 
mander. MoundsvUIe. 

James  E.  Deal,  Past  Department  Com- 
mander, Huntington. 

Chester  L.  Shanklln,  Voice  of  Democracy 
Chairman,  Charleston. 

John  P.  Bennett,  Loyalty  Day  Chairman, 
Grafton. 

Milton  Joy,  County  Council  Commander, 
Palrmont. 

Roland  E.  Lex,  Past  District  Conunander, 
Arlington,  Va. 

C.  S.  Collier,  Jr.,  Director,  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Charleston. 

WUllam  R.  Smallrldge,  Commander,  Post 
No.  1064,  Huntington. 

J.  A.  Avers,  Commander,  Post  No.  8618, 
Keyser. 

A.  A.  Gavazzl,  Manager,  V.A.  Center,  Mar- 
tlnsburg. 

John  E.  Louzy.  Post  No.  3081.  Grafton. 

Henry  Shepherd,  Post  No.  7048,  Fairmont. 

Peter  P.  Pahad,  Post  No.  1212.  Parkersburg. 

Alfred  Wagner,  Poet  No.  573,  Clarksburg. 

Leslie  Yost,  Post  No.  3518,  Keyser. 

Tom  Davis.  Post  No.  3518.  Keyser. 

Claude  Aroutrong,  Post  No.  896,  Martins- 
burg. 

James  Bell,  Post  No.  896.  Martlnsburg. 

Charles  Dodson.  Post  No.  896.  Martlnsburg. 

Charles  Hopkins,  Post  No.  896,  Martlns- 
burg. 

Gerald  Kauffman,  Post  No.  896,  Martlns- 
burg. 

Edward  Kearns,  Post  No.  896,  Martlns- 
burg. 

Lonzo  Lockard,  Post  No.  896,  Martlnsburg. 

Andrew  Mason,  Post  No.  896,  Martlnsburg. 

Lee  P.  McDonald,  Post  No.  896,  MarUns- 
burg. 

C.  W.  Mlnnlck,  Post  No.  896,  Martlnsburg. 

W.  Carl  Munfion,  Post  No.  896,  Martlns- 
burg. 

WUllam  Reld,  Post  No.  896,  Martlnsburg. 

Albert  L.  Rudy.  Post  No.  896,  Martlns- 
burg. 

Edward  Shipper,  Post  No.  896,  Martlnsburg. 

Marvin   Snow,  Post   No.   896,   Martlnsburg. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  FULBRIGHT 
AND  LAUSCHE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  10 
treaties  last  Wednesday.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  making  possible  the  .swift 
and  overwhelming  acceptance  of  these 
measures. 

I  wish  particularly  to  thank  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI,  whose  caieful  and  expeditious 
handling  of  the  treaties  assured  such 
efficient  action.  I  would  only  add  that 
such  a  disposition  speaks  highly  for  the 
effective  and  capable  manner  in  which 
all  proposals  are  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  |en- 
tire  Senate  is  grateful. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  has  earned  the 
highest  respect  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Indeed  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington — and  of  the  Nation  are 
indebted  to  him  for  working  so  long  and 
so  hard  and  so  constructively  in  their 
behalf. 

I  now  wish  to  commend  him  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  and  directed  the  disposition  of 
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M  legislation  entrusted  to  the  commit- 
tee he  so  capably  chairs— the  Committee 
nn  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
"  reful  and  conclusive  treatment  given 
to  all  of  the  many  bills  and  resolutions 
coining  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee  best  demonstrate  his  unex- 
celled appreciation  of  the  responsibUi- 
ties  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  The  expedition 
aad  efSclency  with  which  the  Interior 
Committee  operates  to  dispose  of  its  im- 
mense workload  best  indicate  the  deep 
devotion  and  highly  proficient  talents  of 
its  chairman. 

Senator  Jackson  truly  has  set  an  ex- 
ample to  which  we  all  should  aspire. 
As  one  Senator  and  particularly  as  the 
majority  leader  I  just  want  to  express 
my  appreciation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Senate's  approval  of  the  supple- 
mental military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion last  week,  the  Nation  again  wit- 
nessed the  highly  effective  leadership 
and  sincere  devotion  of  the  one  Member 
of  this  body  whose  vast  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  our  fighting  men  is  unexcelled 
throughout  the  land.  I  of  course  speak 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RUSSELL],  the  able  and  astute  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

His  ready  grasp  of  all  of  the  complexi- 
ties which  comprise  our  military  budget, 
his  profound  appreciation  of  all  of  the 
problems  involved  best  distinguish  his 
service  to  the  Nation.  Few  men  in  the 
Senate  have  earned  as  much  respect  by 
devoting  so  much  of  their  time  and  en- 
ergy and  talents  in  behalf  of  the  Nation. 
I  only  wish  to  commend  him  today  as  he 
has  been  commended  so  often  in  the  past 
for  again  serving  with  devotion,  with 
diligence,  and  with  dignity. 


THE  LAWYER  AS  LOBBYIST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  February 
1966  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal,  entitled  "The  Lawyer 
as  Lobbyist."  The  article  was  wTltten 
by  Charles  D.  Ablard,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Code  of  Federal 
Administrative  Procedure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Thb  Imwyer  as  Lobbyist 
(By  Charles  D.  Ablard) 

The  role  of  the  lawyer  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore courts  and  administrative  bodies  Is 
established  and  accepted  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession. However,  the  role  of  the  lawyer  as 
an  advocate  In  the  formation  of  laws  by  the 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  Is  not  only 
often  misunderstood  but  frequently  rejected 
as  a  proper  role  by  members  of  the  bar. 
Yet.  there  Is  as  much  need  for  the  lawyer  In 
the  process  of  formulation  of  statutes  by 
legislatures  as  there  Is  after  enactment  In 
interpretation  by  the  administrators  and 
agencies  to  which  they  apply  and  In  Judicial 
review  by  the  courts. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  misunderstand- 
ing is  the  broad  range  of  activities  usually 
thought  of  In  connection  with  "lobbying  " 
While  the  more  colorful  aspectfi  may  be  the 


subject  of  press  comments,  most  of  the  effec- 
tive and  realistic  work  In  the  field  of  lobby- 
ing receives  little  attention. 

Why  should  the  lawyer  be  considered  spe- 
cially trained  or  qualified  for  lobbying?  The 
lawyer  Is  trained  to  Interpret  laws  and  pro- 
vide legal  analyses  for  his  clients.  The 
lawyer  who  can  Interpret  and  analyze  exist- 
ing laws  can  also  analyze  the  need  for 
remedial  legislation  and  the  specifics  for 
achieving  It.  In  addition,  the  lawyer  Is  also 
trained  as  a  skUlful  gatherer  and  Interpreter 
of  facts.  And  facts,  properly  presented  and 
carefully  analyzed,  are  the  bases  for  most 
legislation. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  possible 
problems  and  approaches  with  which  the 
lawyer-lobbyist  may  be  faced.  He  may  be 
called  upon  to  defeat  an  existing  bUl,  create 
a  legislative  program  for  his  client,  seek 
clarifying  legislation  to  overrule  a  decision 
of  a  court  or  regulatory  agency,  or  substitute 
one  section  of  a  bUl  for  another.  He  may 
enter  the  problem  at  any  stage.  Including  the 
earliest  stage  of  developing  a  legislative  pro- 
gram. It  Is  almost  as  Impossible  to  sum- 
marlze  lobbying  as  It  Is  to  summarize  the 
scope  of  the  practice  of  law. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  article,  let 
us  assume  that  the  lawyer-lobbyist  Is  asked 
to  draft  and  obUln  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  bill  that  benefits  his  client.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  he  decided  to  begin  his  work 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  rather  than 
proceeding  simultaneously  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  which  Is  often  procedurally 
difficult  and  ipare  time  consuming.  After 
the  facts  have  betn  analyzed  with  the  client 
and  the  existing  statutes  and  decisions 
checked,  the  bill  Is  drafted. 

The  decision  as  to  the  House  In  which  to 
proceed  would  have  been  based  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  favorable  action  by  the  committee 
to  which  the  bill  will  be  referred.  A  sponsor 
must  be  found,  but  first  It  should  be  deter- 
mined to  which  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  the  bill  will  be  referred 
when  It  Is  Introduced.  At  this  point  dis- 
cussion with  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  frequently  Is  helpful .  An  effort  should 
then  be  made  to  have  the  bill  Introduced 
by  a  member  of  the  conunlttee  or  subcom- 
m'lttee  to  which  It  will  be  referred,  unless 
a  member  of  the  leadership  will  sponsor  It. 

The  member  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred  knows  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff  and  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  urge  that  hearings  be  held  and  to 
bring  It  to  a  vote  within  the  committee. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  will  urge  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  bill  to  obtain  as  sponsor  a  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriate  committee  and  will 
be  hesitant  to  Introduce  a  bill  unless  It  re- 
lates to  functions  of  the  conmilttee  on  which 
they  seri-e. 

Obviously,  the  Ideal  sponsor  of  any  bill  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  which  It  will  be  referred.  If  he 
declines,  a  member  of  the  committee,  an 
Infiuentlal  on^lt  Is  hoped— should  be  found 
to  Introduce  the  bill.  Cooperation  from  the 
ranking  minorltv  member  of  the  committee 
Is  of  considerable  Importance,  and  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  Introduce  a  companion  bill. 
Now  that  the  bill  has  been  drafted  and 
Introduced,  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  (2  U.S.C.  261-270)  requires  regis- 
tration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
anyone  who  seeks  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  anv  Federal  legislation. 

At  this  point  a  factor  frequently  over- 
looked should  be  considered.  This  is  the 
submission  of  the  bill  by  the  committee  to 
which  It  has  been  referred  to  the  executive 
department  or  agency  the  bill  affects.  The 
reports  of  the  department  or  agency,  stating 
whether  they  have  objections  to  the  bill,  are 
communicated  to  the  committee.  The  final 
paragraph  in  these  letters  usually  states  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  examined  the 
bin  to  determine  not  only  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the   proposal   but.   more  important. 


to  determine  whether  it  Is  consistent  with 
the  policy  programs  of  the  White  House. 
Thus,  the  views  of  the  department  or  agency 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  can  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  bill.  An  at- 
tempt to  obtain  support  in  advance  from 
the  department  or  agency  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Is  frequently  a  wise  course  of 
action,  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  eval- 
uate the  strength  and  depth  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  affected  department  or  agency 
and  the  Bureau. 

After  the  reports  on  the  bUl  are  filed,  the 
chairman    of   the   committee   must   be   per- 
suaded to  schedule  hearings.     A  strong  ad- 
verse report  frequently  dissuades  a  committee 
from  holding  a  hearing.    When  hearings  are 
scheduled,  the  next  question  to  be  resolved 
is  who  will  testify  In   support   of   the  bill. 
Generalizations  are  dangerous  but  although 
lawyers  generally  make  good  witnesses,  there 
are  "certainly  poor  lawyer  witnesses  and  ex- 
cellent  industry   witnesses.     The   lawyer    Is 
doing  the  Job  for  which  he  Is  trained  and 
proficient      If  the  bill  Is  a  technical  one  re- 
quiring expert  engineering  or  sclenllfic  testi- 
mony, an  engineer  or  scientist  should  present 
the  principal  testimony.    One  general  excep- 
tion to  lav  testimony  is  In  testimony  before 
the  committees  on  the  Judiciary.    Both  com- 
mittees are  composed  entirely  of  lawyers  and 
are  called  lawyers'  committees 

Questions  are  often  used  as  the  means  for 
developing  salient  facts  and  analyzing  the 
attitude  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  will 
vote  on  the  legislation.  These  questions 
often  can  be  susgested  to  the  members  of 
the  comm;ttee  and  to  the  committee  staff. 

The  lawver  who   is  retained   to  influence 
the   passage  or   defeat    of   legislation   should 
become  acquainted  with  and  fully  brief  the 
sUff  counsel  to  the  committee  considering 
the  bill.     Most  staff  members  welcome  dis- 
cussions with  Interested  parties  or  counsel,  as 
their  time  Is  limited  and   is  divided  among 
various  legislative  proposals.    These  briefings 
and  dlscussloiis  save  the  time  of  the  staff 
and  assist  It  In  the  conduct  of  the  hearings. 
The  lawyer-lobbyist  will   want  to   call  on 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
after  the  hearings  to  ascertain  their  views 
and  to  urse  favorable  action  on  his  bill.     It  is 
always  desirable  to  have  a  brief  summary  of 
the   reasons   the  bill   should   be   enacted   to 
leave  with  the  Congressman  for  future  refer- 
ence.    If  possible,   the  summary   should   be 
confined  to  one  page,  as  the  lengthy  memo- 
randum usually  win  not  be  read.     This  Is  a 
challenge   to  a   lawyer  who  has  difficulty  In 
writing   a   brief   brief.     When   calling   on    a 
Congressman,  one's  discussion  should  be  con- 
else  and  to  the  point.     The  time  of  Congress- 
men    Is     limited,     and     they     are     usually 
concerned  with  a  great  variety  of  problems, 
notably  those  of  their  constituents. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  bill  with  the 
Congressman,  the  lawyer  should  confer  with 
the  Congressman's  legislative  assistant,  and 
the  same  summary  left  with  the  Congress- 
man should  be  presented  to  the  assistant  for 
study.  It  may  be  preferable  to  begin  with  a 
disctisslon  with  the  assistant,  for  the  as- 
sistant who  favors  the  bill  may  be  of  great 
help  with  the  Congressman. 

After  the  committee  has  met  and.  it  is 
hoped,  favorablv  reported  the  bill,  the  lawyer- 
lobbyist  will  then  want  to  work  with  the  staff 
of  the  committee  in  preparing  a  report  on 
the  bill  He  should  offer  assistance  to  the 
staff  In  this  function,  but  It  Is  not  always 
accepted.  Writing  the  report  that  creates 
the  legislative  history  is  often  a  most  Im- 
porUnt  part  of  the  lawyer's  role,  for  It  pre- 
pares the  basis  for  the  later  Interpretation  of 
his  bill  by  the  courts. 

Once  reported  favorably  by  a  subcomnUt- 
tee  or  a  committee,  most  bills,  unless  highly 
controversial,  are  passed  with  only  minor 
modification  by  the  House.  Tlius,  getting 
the  bill  out  of  committee  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance  When  the  bill  has  been 
reported  favorablv  bv  the  committee  and  a 
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report  written.  It  will  then  be  brought  to  the 
noor  for  action  by  the  House. 

The  bin  can  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  a  variety  of  ways.  The  first  Is  the 
Consent  Calendar,  which  means  that  there 
must  be  no  objection  to  considering  the  bill. 
The  second  Is  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House 
to  consider  and  to  pass  the  bill.  The  Con- 
gressman who  brings  the  bill  up  In  this  man- 
ner must  be  recognized  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  It  can  be  done 
only  on  certain  days.  The  third  method  Is 
through  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, which  may  be  either  a  closed  rule,  which 
specifies  that  no  amendments  or  limited 
amendments  can  be  made  to  the  bill,  or  an 
open  rule,  which  permits  amendments  but 
may  Impose  certain  other  limitations,  such 
as  the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment  and 
even  who  can  offer  It. 

Time  win  usually  not  permit  the  lawyer- 
lobbyist  to  call  on  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, although  on  some  occasions  a  brief 
letter  urging  support  for  the  bill  and  outlin- 
ing the  need  for  Its  enactment  might  be 
addressed  to  each  Member  at  least  a  week 
before  It  Is  considered  on  the  floor.  The  bill 
Is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  held  the 
hearings,  who  Is  usually  the  floor  manager. 

If  the  bin  Is  passed  by  the  House,  It  goes 
to  the  Senate  and  Is  again  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  If  the  bill  Is  not  of 
major  consequence  and  little  opposition  has 
been  developed  In  the  House  hearings,  it  Is 
possible  to  have  the  bill  brought  directly  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  hearings  by 
a  Senate  committee.  If  hearings  by  a  Sen- 
ate committee  are  held,  the  same  procedures 
followed  In  the  House  should  be  duplicated  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  no  committee 
which  functions  as  the  Rule?  Committee  does 
In  the  House,  and  thus  the  bill  proceeds 
directly  from  the  legislative  committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  favorably  reported. 

After  passage  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  Is 
sent  to  the  White  House  for  signature  or  veto 
by  the  President. 

If  he  has  done  everything  correctly  and 
has  had  a  little  bit  of  luck,  the  lawyer- 
lobbyist  may  be  the  author  of  a  new  law. 


LOBBYIST  ACTIVITIES  BY  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATIONS AND  BY  INDIVIDUAL 
LAWYERS,  AND  THEIR  ROLE  IN 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  paper  which 
I  prepared  last  year,  and  which  was 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  4,  1966. 
entitled  "Lobbyist  Activities  by  Bar  As- 
sociations and  by  Individual  Lawyers, 
and  Their  Role  in  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Lobbyist  AcrivrriES  by  Bar  Associations  and 

BY  Individual  Lawyers,  and  Their  Role  in 

THE  Legislative  Process 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
James  Madison,  writing  In  Federalist  No.  10. 
speculated  that  the  mischief  of  "factions"— 
or  special  Interest  groups — could  be  cured 
either  by  removing  the  causes  or  controlling 
the  effects.  The  first  was  unthinkable  be- 
cause the  right  to  create  factions  was  ah 
essential  aspect  of  a  free  society.  As  to  the 
second  possibility,  he  wrote: 

"The  regulation  of  these  various  and  In- 
terfering Interests  forms  the  principal  task 
of  modern  legislation,  and  Involves  the  spirit 
of  party  and  faction  In  the  necessary  and 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Government." 

The  role  of  government  as  a  referee  of 
battling  Interest  groups,  though  Interesting 


as  a  subject.  Is  beyond  the  dimensions  of  my 
discussion  today.  Regulation  of  Interests 
and  Interest  groups,  however,  has  now  be- 
come a  major  function  of  government,  and 
the  obverse  of  this  situation,  the  efforts  of 
interest  groups  to  Influence  the  Government 
more  specifically  the  Congress,  Is  a  subject 
of  particular  concern.  In  this  regard,  al- 
though I  do  not  by  any  means  categorize  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  an  interest 
group  In  the  sense  of  being  a  "battling  fac- 
tion" with  selfish  Interests  to  advance.  I  will 
devote  a  major  portion  of  this  discussion  to 
Its  so-called  lobbying  efforts  because  of  the 
interest  of  attorneys  in  Its  activities. 

The  key  word,  If  I  can  use  such  a  terra.  Is 
"influence."  It  exists  In  numerous  forms 
and  operates  In  a  multitude  of  fashions.  Its 
effect,  for  instance  was  evident  on  the  man 
who  had  Just  bought  a  new  baby-blue  Cadil- 
lac. The  salesman  was  Interested  In  uncov- 
ering the  effects  of  their  costly,  recent,  ad- 
vertising program. 

"I  wonder  If  you  would  tell  me  what 
was  the  one  dominating  thing  that  made 
you  buy  this  car?",  the  salesman  asked  him. 
"My  wife."  said  the  customer. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  equating  the  In- 
fluence of  attorneys  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  upon  legislation  to  that  of  the 
lady  In  the  purchase  of  the  car.  but  the 
record  Is  very  Impressive,  and  In  fact  should 
be  because  of  the  natural  relationship  of  the 
bar  to  the  legislative  process. 

I  shall,  therefore,  explore  the  Influence  of 
the  bar  upon  the  content  of  statutes,  the 
work  of  members  of  the  bar  from  the  out- 
side, as  lobbyists,  rather  than  from  the  In- 
side as  legislators. 

The  lobbyist  has  often  been  depleted  as 
a  rather  rotund  man  with  a  large  black 
cigar  and  a  large  black  bag  overflowing  with 
legislative  bills,  legislative  data,  and  also 
a  more  material  consideration  for  Influenc- 
ing votes.  The  term  itself  was  derived  from 
newspaper  shorthand  in  the  late  1820's  for 
persons  who  frequented  the  lobbies  of  gov- 
ernment buildings  in  order  to  speak  to  leg- 
islators or  ofBclals.  Stories  are  told  from 
the  days  of  the  robber  barons  about  the 
lords  of  the  railroads  or  the  oil  Industry 
descending  upon  State  legislatures  with  suit- 
cases stuffed  with  currency.  It  perhaps  on 
occasion  happened  to  Congress  as  the  in- 
famous credit  moblUer  scandal  In  the  19th 
century    testifies. 

It  was  done  under  cover  of  the  right  to 
petition  and  the  right  of  free  speech.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  In  the  past,  abuses  of  these 
rights  have  occurred.  Congress,  from  time 
to  time,  has  undertaken  Investigations  of 
such  abuses  and  has  ultimately  adopted  self- 
protective  measures. 

In  1852,  the  House  of  Representatives  for- 
bade access  to  the  floor  to  newspapermen 
employed  as  agents  to  prosecute  any  claim 
pending  before  Congress.  In  1854,  the  House 
established  a  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  efforts  of  Samuel  Colt  to  secure 
extensions  of  a  patent  Including  alleged  of- 
fers of  money  to  Members  or  use  of  other 
Illegal  mjeans  to  secure  passage  or  defeat  of 
a  bill. 

In  1867,  the  House  modified  Its  rules  to 
exclude  from  floor  privileges  fornwr  Mem- 
bers who  were  Interested  in  claims  pending 
before  Congress. 

In  1876,  the  House  adopted  a  lobbyist 
registration  resolution,  but  Its  duration  was 
only  during  the  44th  Congress. 

Bills  to  regulate  lobbying  and  lobbyists 
began  to  be  dropped  Into  the  hopper  with 
some  regularity  beginning  In  1907.  In  1913. 
one  of  the  most  thorough  Investigations  of 
lobbying  was  carried  on  by  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  relative  to  the  activities  of 
a  former  lobbyist  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of    Manufacturers. 

The  report  Issued  by  the  select  commit- 
tee— House  Report  No.  113.  63d  Congress, 
1913 — Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  pene- 
trating ever  produced  on  lobbying.     It  re- 


vealed that  the  chief  page  of  the  House  was 
in  the  employ  of  an  NAM  lobbyist  and  kept 
his  employer  advised  of  what  transpired  ic 
the  House  cloakrooms  and  In  personal  con- 
versations on  the  House  floor.  The  lobbyist 
waa  permitted  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
Capitol  Building  Itself,  and  his  intimate 
contacts  with  leading  Members  resulted  ic 
his  securing  advance  Information  regarding 
pending  and  proposed  legislation.  It  was 
even  averred  that  the  NAM  lobby  controlled 
the  appointment  of  Members  to  committees 
Incidentally,  I  wish  to  call  attention  here 
to  "Congressional  Lobbies:  A  Chronic  Prob- 
lem  Reexamined,"  by  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, written  when  he  was  a  Senator.  45 
Georgetown  Law  Journal  535.  summer  1957 
In  1927.  the  Senate  did  pass  a  lobbyist 
registration  bill,  but  It  died  In  the  House. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  of  pub- 
lic utility  scandals  In  1935  and  1936.  Con- 
gress added  a  provision  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Holding  Act  of  1935  (40  Stat.  825)  requiring 
registration  of  those  who  would  "present, 
advocate  or  opp)ose  any  matter"  affectlnj; 
holding  companies  before  Congress,  the  SEC 
or  the  FPC.  A  substantially  similar  provi- 
slon,  but  tied  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  well  as 
to  Congress,  was  Included  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936   (49  Stat.  20141. 

In  1938,  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  was  passed  (52  Stat.  631)  requiring  any- 
one representing  foreign  governments  or 
principals  to  register  with  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

By  the  end  of  the  1930*8.  then.  Congress 
had  passed  a  number  of  laws  requiring  the 
registration  of  lobbylsta  in  particular  circum- 
stances— Including  a  statute  early  in  the 
century  prohibiting  lobbying  with  appropri- 
ated funds  (41  Stat.  68  (1919)1. 

No  general  act.  however,  had  been  passed 
Then,  as  title  III  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  839; 
2  U.S.C.  261-270)  CongresB  enacted  the 
Federal  Lobbying  Act  requiring  anyone  who 
solicits  or  receives  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
lobbying  Congress  to  register  with  the  House 
Clerk,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  or 
to  file  quarterly  financial  reports. 

The  act  has  not  been  amended  since  Its 
enactment  although  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
searching  House  committee  probe  In  1950, 
and  of  another  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  In  1956.  It  also  re- 
ceived attention  In  an  appraisal  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Legislative  Reorgai>lzation 
Act  of  1946,  by  that  latter  Senate  committee. 
In  1951. 

As  the  first  and  only  general  Federal 
lobbyist  registration  law,  the  1946  act  did 
not  restrict  the  activities  of  lobbyists.  In- 
volved were  the  vital  constitutional  rights 
of  freedom  to  petition  and  freedom  of  speech. 
Consequently  the  statute  was  an  exposure 
law  requiring  Individuals  or  organizations, 
except  those  regulated  by  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  who  solicit  or  receive  money  "to 
be  used  principally  to  aid,  or  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  person  is  to  aid"  in  Influ- 
encing legislative  action,  to  register  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  providing  such  Information  as  who 
his  employer  Is.  his  legislative  interest,  and 
how  much  he  Is  to  be  paid. 

Registrants  must  file  quarterly  reports  o! 
contributions  received  and  expenditures 
made.  Violators  can  be  fined  up  to  $5.{X)0, 
or  Imprisoned  1  year  or  both  and  shall  be 
prohibited  from  lobbying  for  3  years. 

It  Is  essentially  a  criminal  statute,  but 
there  have  only  been  three  convictions  un- 
der It.  These  occurred  In  1956.  In  a  situation 
Involving  the  natural  gas  bill  In  which  a 
campaign  contribution  of  $2,500  was  at- 
tempted to  be  left  with  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota  by  two  attor- 
neys acting  for  the  Superior  Oil  Co.  of  CaU- 
fornla.  Senator  Case  did  not  accept  the 
money,  and  In  December  1956.  the  two  men^ 
John  Neff  of  Nebraska  and  Elmer  Patman  oi 
Texas   were   found   guilty   of   violating  th« 
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inbbvlng  act  by  falling  to  register  although 
.mraeed  in  lobbying  the  natural  gas  bill, 
i^fpv  were  fined  $2,500  each  and  given  1-year 
.moended  sentences  by  the  U.S.  District 
rourt  in  Washington,  DC.  The  Superior 
oti  Co  was  fined  $5,000  on  each  of  two 
counts  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  two  men 
to  violate  the  lobbying  law. 

Other  investigations  of  lobbyists,  subse- 
nuent  to  these  convictions,  took  place  In 
?959  when  a  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
^ttee  examined  the  role  of  former  military 
^d  defense  personnel  in  winning  defense 
contracts  for  private  business,  and  In  1962, 
when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
L  investigated  the  activities  of  lobbyists  in 
reeard  to  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  subject  has  occupied  a  fair  proportion 
r,f  coneresslonal  time  over  a  period  of  al- 
most a  century  and  a  half.  Lobbying  Is  an 
essential  element  In  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative government.  The  making  known 
of  views  of  interested  parties— sometimes 
contradictory— to  the  legislative  branch  Is  a 
Tltol  process  In  governing.  The  right  to 
make  such  views  known  rests  upon  solid 
constitutional   foundations. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  In  V.S.  v. 
Harriss,  347  U.S.  612,  625  (1954)  : 

"Yet  full  realization  of  the  American  Ideal 
of  government  by  elected  representatives  de- 
neiids  to  no  small  extent  on  their  ability  to 
nroperly  evaluate  •    •    *  pressures.     Other- 
^  the   voice   of   the   people   may   all    too 
easily  be  drowned  out  by  the  voice  of  special 
interest   groups   seeking   favored   treatment 
while  masquerading  as   proponents   of  the 
public   weal.      This    Is    the    evil    which    the 
Lobbying  Act  was  designed  to  help  prevent. 
The  Court  continued: 
■Toward  that  end  Congress  has  not  sought 
♦0  prohibit  these  pressures.     It  has  merely 
provided  for  a  modicum  of  information  from 
those  who  for  hire  attempt  to  Infiuence  legis- 
lation or  who  collect  or  spend  funds  for  that 
purpose.    It  wants  only  to  know  who  is  being 
hired,  who  is   putting  up  the  money,  and 
how  much.    It  acted  •  •  •  to  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  a  basic  governmental  process." 

The  act  Itself,  however,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  criticism,  as  have  been 
the  few  court  decisiona.  notably  the  Harriss 
case,  wherein  Its  constitutionality  has  been 
sustained. 

The  law  does  require  exposure  and  un- 
doubtedly has  flushed  out  into  the  open 
many  lobbyists  who  were  unknown  to  the 
public  and  even  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  contributed  to  making  the 
lawmaking  process  take  place  in  a  goldfish 
bowl. 

The  act  does  contain  certain  exemptions, 
that  is,  those  required  to  report  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act— political  commit- 
tees—those who  merely  appear  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  In  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  legislation,  public  officials  act- 
ing in  their  official  capacity,  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

The  Harrtss  decision,  by  construing  the  act 
narrowly,  left  large  gaps  in  its  coverage  and 
limited  its  effectiveness.  The  Court  held 
that  the  act  only  applied  to  groups  or  per- 
sons who  solicit,  collect,  or  receive  contri- 
butions for  the  main  or  principal  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion through  direct  communication  with 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Court  felt  that 
It  had  to  so  construe  the  act  as  a  legitimate 
protection  of  the  integrity  of  the  govern- 
menui  process  in  order  to  dispose  of  allega- 
tions that  the  law  Invaded  the  realms  of  the 
right  to  petition,  of  free  speech  and  press, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Court's  Interpretation  has  permitted 
groups  or  individuals  that  spend  their  own 
money  to  finance  activities  designed  to  in- 
fluence legislation  and  without  collecting  or 
soliciting  from  others,  to  avoid  registering. 
It  has  allowed  numerotis  organizations 
to  argue  that  the  principal  purpose  for 
which  they  collected  money  was  not  to  In- 
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fluence    Congress    and    consequently    there 
was  no  need  for  them  to  register. 

Others  have  asserted  that  since  the  essence 
of  the  act  Is  communication  with  Members 
of  Congress,  they  were  not  covered  where 
their  activities  were  confined  to  Influencing 
the  public  on  legislation. 

Another  ambiguity  concerns  the  kind  of 
communications  with  Members  that  are 
covered.  Do  they  include  mere  informa- 
tional contacts,  for  Instance? 

Finally,  other  weaknesses  in  the  statute 
relate  to  Its  admimstration.  Registrants 
themselves  make  the  determination  of  what 
portion  of  total  expenditures  to  report.  No 
person,  or  committee,  or  group  was  em- 
powered to  examine  and  investigate  reports 
lo  ascertain  their  truthfulness.  While  the 
Justice  Department  must  prosecute.  It  was 
given  no  mandate  to  investigate. 

Various  recommendations  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  have  been  made  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  others,  but  they 
have  yet  to  be  acted  upon.  The  current 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  is  ex- 
amining the  subject  and  most  likely  will 
report  amendments.  ^  ,,  ^^ 

The  act  has  only  partially  admitted  light 
into  the  catacombs  wherein  many  lobbyists 
work  Changes  are  necessary  so  long  as  they 
are  confined  to  the  constitutional  spectrum. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  vrtll  Ehortly  come 
about  so  that  the  process  of  lobbying  as  an 
essential  component  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem can  contribute  most  meaningfully  to 
the  Nation. 

For  lobbying,  despite  what  has  been  said 
about  Its  abuses  and  the  fact  that  It  often 
panders   to   selfish   Interests.   Is   an   Integral 
part  of  the  governing  process.     At  Its  best  It 
has  an  Informative  function  for  both  Con- 
gress and  the  public  about  matters  that  re- 
quire attention.    It  may  often,  as  generally 
in  the  case  of  bar  associations,  be  directed  to 
some  larger  view  of  the  public  Interest  which 
does  not  specifically  benefit  Its  members.    It 
helps   to  stimulate  public   debate   and   en- 
courage the  development  of  a  national  con- 
sensus.   It  is  an  avenue  of  approach  to  Con- 
gress  for    the   needy   or   those    wronged   by 
society.     It  supplies   legal   support  for  pro- 
posals, or  precedents  against  them.     It  pro- 
vides practical  and  concrete  illustrations  of 
how  legislation  would  affect  those  within  its 
ambit     Technical  information,  originally  re- 
search, and  even  suggested  drafts  of  bills  or 
amending    clauses    are    often    supplied    by 
lobbyists.     Perhaps,  most  Important  of  all, 
the  presentations  of  Interest  groups  of  all 
colors  of  persuasion  enable  Congress  to  par- 
tially gage  the  needs  and  temper  of  the  Na- 
tion and  give  to  that  body  and  the  public  a 
far  clearer  portrayal  of  problems  and  of  the 
real  meaning  of  certain  proposals. 

At  Its  worst,  lobbying  can  Involve  bribery 
and  conflicts  of  Interest  and  while  Federal 
statutes  prohibit  both  activities  few  have 
been  the  lobbyists  who  have  been  convicted 
thereunder.  The  statutes  are  available 
though  to  deter  those  who  might  consider 
going  beyond  a  mere  falltire  to  register  under 
the  lobbying  act. 

Related  to  the  subject  of  lobbying  in  its 
broadest  connotation  are  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  and  Hatch  Acts  which  require 
certain  reporting  of  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures,  set  limits  on  contribu- 
tions, and  forbid  corporate  and  labor  union 
contributions  or  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
candidates  In  Federal  elections.  These  topics 
of  serious  Import  are,  however,  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  discussion. 

Lobbvlsts  and  lobbying  Include  a  wide 
spectrum  of  types  of  activities  and  functions. 
Lobbyist  Is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for 
••pressure  group,"  meaning  an  organization 
or  person  whose  activities  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  influencing  the  decisions  of  Con- 

It  can  refer  to  propaganda  activities  de- 
signed to  influence  the  electorate  on  a  par- 
ticular issue  and  consequently  indirectly  to 
influence  Congress. 


Lobbying  can  relate  to  groups  engaged  In 
general  educational  campaign  espousing  a 
set  of  principles  of  government  or  general 
policies,  which  groups  may  directly  influence 
Congress  and  or  the  public. 

Lobbying  mav  relate  to  a  narrow  interest 
of  the  members  of  a  group  or  to  more  gen- 
eral matters  of  public  benefit  to  be  shared  by 
group  members  as  citizens. 

Often  a  lobbyist  works  on  behalf  of  others, 
either  a  group  or  a  person,  generally  for  pay. 
and  attempts  to  Influence  Congressmen 
through  direct  contacts. 

A  lobbyist  mav  or  may  not  be  required  to 
register  under  the  1946  act.  As  has  been 
noted,  loopholes  In  the  act  Itself,  as  well  as 
augmentation  of  such  through  Judicial  de- 
cision have  enabled  numerous  persons  and 
organizations,  popularly  thought  of  as  en- 
gaged in  lobbying,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
registering  and  reporting. 

Lobbying  in  some  respects  has  accelerated 
with  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  extension  of  Its  activities  Into  ad- 
ditional areas  of  economic  and  social  con- 
cern In  the  past,  questions  of  tariff  policy, 
monetary  policy,  distribution  of  the  public 
domain, "and  matters  of  internal  improve- 
ment were  the  inspiration  for  much  of  the 
lobbying  activity.  Today,  labor-management 
relations,  welfare  legislation,  research  grants, 
defense  spending,  urban  problems,  and  clvli 
rights  matters  are  among  the  subjects  of 
continuous  lobbying  pressure. 

CommunlcaUons  developments  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increasingly  expanded  role  ol 
mass  pressure  organizations  at  the  expense  of 
the  behind-the-scenes  operator.  Recent 
times  have  seen  a  noticeable  reduction  In  the 
old  ■•wine,  women,  and  song"  plus  folding 
money"  types  of  pressures.  Indirect  pres- 
sure techniques  of  mass  mailings  and 
promises  angfor  threats  of  political  support 
are  supplanting  the  older  methods. 

Pressure  for  particular  benefits  for  specific 
eroups  is  still  probably  the  major  focus  of 
lobbying  activities,  but  Ideological  issues  on 
which  particular  groups  or  persons  will  gam 
no  direct  advantages  have  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  lobbying  effort*  since  World 
War  II  The  great  labor  organizations.  lor 
example,  have  not  only  lobbied  for  ■bread 
and  butter"  issues,  but  also  on  questions  of 
civil    rights    and    aid    to    education,    among 

others.  .         ^,       ,  . 

Among  the  most  continuously  active  lob- 
bvlnK  organizations  In  modern  times  as 
listed  by  the  Congressional  Quarter'^-  (Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  1945-64,  1965,  p_159n. 
have  been  the  American  Legion,  the  AFI-CIO. 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Association  of  Electric  Companies. 
the  National  Association  of  Reai  Estate 
Boards,  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads^ 
Such  a  listing  Itself  Is  suggestive  of  the  vast 
array    of    Issues    of    significance    to    interest 

groups.  , 

Foremost       among       lobbyists       r.re.       of 
course,    lawyers.      They    have    beeti    active 
in    the    lobbying   process    on    behalf    oi    in- 
dividual   clients    and    In    respect    to    gen- 
eral Issues  almost  from  the  earliest  aays  of 
the    Republic.      While    some    attorneys    are 
registered  under  the  1946  act.  many  are  not. 
primarily  because  their  activities  fall  within 
the  statutory  exemption  respecting  appear- 
ances     before      congressional      committees. 
Some  are  registered,  for  instance,  on  behalf 
of  estates  involved  in  claims  and  legal  prob- 
lems   with     the    Government.      Some     are 
registered  such  as  was  the  law  firm  of  former 
Congressman  Dow  Harter,  of  Ohio,  because 
they  have  been  employed  to  represent  spfiflfic 
interests.     In  this  case,  it  was  B.  F    Good- 
rich Co.  at  one  time,  and  Avon  Products.  Inc., 
at  another. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Itself  Is  not 
listed  as  a  lobbyist  organization,  but  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  30.  1965. 
shows  that  two  Washington   attorneys  are 
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registered  as  rep-esentatlves  of  the  associa- 
tion. J 

Attorneys  possess  a  number  of  advantages 
which  enable  them  to  participate  favorably 
In  the  lobbying  process.  Successful  lobby- 
ing requires  perception,  persuasion,  patience, 
persistence,  and  planning,  and  I  recommend. 
In  this  regard,  a  reading  of  "The  Lawyer  as  a 
Legislative  Lobbyist."  by  Robert  Satter.  34 
Connecticut  Bar  Journal  38,  March  1960. 

Lobbying.  In  essence.  Is  systematic  advo- 
cacy, and  demands  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  legislative  process  including 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  procedures  but  also 
of  Influential  Congressmen.  It  requires  per- 
suasion to  overcome  hostility  and  win  sup- 
port. It  demands  patience  with  the  some- 
times Inordinately  lengthy  consideration  of 
questions  by  a  legislature  and  Its  committees. 
It  requires  persistence  to  keep  working, 
sometimes  against  odds  and  at  others  to  pro- 
tect a  measure  against  Injurious  revisions. 
Finally.  It  demands  planning  and  provision 
for  a  long  campaign  which  can  have  a  dura- 
tion of  several  years. 

Lawyers  make  good  lobbyists  because  their 
training  and  temperament  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  these  qualities.  They  are 
trained  to  marshal  difficult,  often  complex 
facts  and  present  them  In  an  understandable 
fashion.  They  have  a  deep  respect  for  the 
law  as  a  social  value  and  a  real  sense  of 
responslbUlty  to  the  legislature  which  enacts 
the  statutory  law.  They  are  often  skilled  in 
the  preparation  of  bills  and  can  meet  objec- 
tions to  constitutionality,  phraseology  and 
substance. 

And,  perhaps  as  significant  as  any  other 
reason,  lawyers  bring  integrity  and  honorable 
standards  to  their  task.  Canon  26,  of  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  promulgated 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  establishes 
rigid  standards  for  attorneys  who  appear  as 
lobbyists.    It  reads: 

"PROFESSIONAL    ADVOCACY    OTHER    THA>f    BEFORE 
COURTS 

"A  lawyer  openly,  and  In  his  true  char- 
acter, may  render  professional  services  be- 
fore legislative  or  other  bodies,  regarding 
proposed  legislation  and  In  advocacy  of 
claims  before  departments  of  government, 
upon  the  same  principles  of  ethics  which 
Justify  his  appearance  before  the  courts;  but 
It  Is  unprofessional  for  a  lawyer  so  engaged 
tx>  conceal  his  attorneyship,  or  to  employ 
secret  personal  solicitations,  or  to  use  means 
other  than  those  addressed  to  the  reason  and 
understanding,  to  Influence  action." 

Canon  32.  In  part,  reads: 

"No  client,  corporate  or  Individual,  how- 
ever, powerful,  nor  any  cause,  civil  or  polit- 
ical, however  Important,  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive nor  should  any  lawyer  render  any  serv- 
ice or  advice  Involving  disloyalty  to  the  law 
whose  ministers  we  are,  or  disrespect  of  the 
Judicial  offlce,  which  we  are  bound  to  up- 
hold, or  corruption  of  any  person  or  persons 
exercising  a  public  offlce  or  private  trust,  or 
deception  or  betrayal  of  the  public." 

And  In  Its  opinions,  the  Professional 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  required  strict  adherence  to  these 
standards.  For  Instance,  it  ruled  In  Decem- 
ber 1959.  that  a  law  firm  may  not  accept  em- 
ployment to  appear  before  legislative  com- 
mittees while  a  member  of  the  firm  Is  serv- 
ing, even  though  a  full  disclosure  of  the  re- 
lationship Is  made,  and  even  though  the 
member  serving  in  the  legislature  does  not 
share  in  any  fees  received  thereby  (45  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal  1272.  December 
1959). 

Only  one  case  under  the  1946  Lobbying 
Act  has  directly  Involved  a  lawyer  and 
charges  that  he  was  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
clients  without  registering.  The  defendant 
WEW  found  not  guilty,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  his  activity  had  mainly  consisted  of  pre- 
paring statements  for  witnesses  to  be  given 
by  them  before  congressional  committees, 
and  that  such  a  practice  was  within  the 
statutory  exception  excluding  from  the  regis- 


tration requirement  appearances  before  com- 
mittees {U.S.  V  Slaughter,  89  F.  Supp.  205, 
876  (D.C.D.C,  1950)). 

Because  of  the  particular  circumstances 
surrounding  lawyers  Including  adherence  to 
a  code  of  ethics  and  to  high  standards  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  scrutiny  of  their 
actions  by  bar  associations,  suggestions  have 
been  made  in  the  p.ist  that  always  should  be 
exempted  specifically  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Lobbying  Act^note  15  George  Wash- 
ington Law  Review,  455.  459-60  (1947».  It 
Is  perhaps  a  point  worthy  of  conslderaUon 
in  any  general  revision  of  the  act.  but  the 
fact  that  so  many  lawyers  are  lobbyists — al- 
though not  registered— and  that  such  a  de- 
termination has  been  challenged  as  favor- 
itism by  other  professional  groups,  have  thus 
far  militated  against  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal. 

Among  the  most  pre-eminent  of  the  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  lobbying  in  its  broad- 
est  and  most  honorable  sense  has  l>een  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  his  study  on 
group  representation  before  Congress,  for 
the  Brookings  Institute  In  1929,  Edward 
Pendleton  Herring  noted— p.  185 — that  the 
influence  of  certain  lobbying  organizations 
was  dependent  entirely  upon  the  value  of 
the  advice  they  had  to  give.  "Their  words." 
he  reported,  "must  be  weighted  with  wis^- 
dom  rather  than  the  strength  of  numbers." 
He  concluded  that  the  ABA  could  well  boast 
of  both. 

From  Its  earliest  days,  the  association 
through  special  as  well  as  standing  com- 
mittees has  studied  and  reported  on 
problems  relative  to  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  to  other  national  questions 
and  has  made  Its  recommendations  avail- 
able to  Congress.  Prom  the  beginning  It 
followed  a  policy  of  printing  Its  proceedings 
Including  the  reports  of  Its  committees 
in  Its  annual  reports  and  has  distributed 
them  to  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition.  Federal  legislation  sought  by 
the  association  is  usually  presented  directly 
to  Congress  or  to  its  appropriate  commit- 
tees, by  association  committees,  and  in  this 
regard,  it  Is  worthwhile  to  read  "History 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  Its 
Work."  Edson  R.  Sunderland,  1953.  For 
example;  this  process  was  used  In  the  past 
in  seeking  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  1888-1890;  for  a  Federal 
code  of  procedure,  1888-  for  an  Increase  In 
judicial  salaries,  1888;  for  a  right  of  appeal 
from  orders  appointing  receivers.  1897;  for 
protection  of  bona  fide  piu-chasers  of  land 
against  revenue  tax  liens,  1900— Sunderland, 
supra,  page  60. 

Often,  individual  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  requested  to  appeal  to  their 
own  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress—for example.  In  seeking  legislation  for 
relief  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1889. 

Sometimes  petitions  are  circulated  among 
mem'oers  of  the  association  and  presented 
to  Congress. 

On  other  occasions,  as  for  Instance  re- 
specting the  Supreme  Court  relief  bill,  a 
direct  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  endorsement  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation In  his  message  to  Congress— Sunder- 
land, supra,  p.iges  60-61. 

The  association  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  In  1898.  For  5  years  thereafter  one 
of  its  committees  worked  In  close  coop- 
eration with  the  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  amend- 
ments, and  by  1903  virtually  all  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  association  had 
been  en.icted — Sunderland,  supra,  page  64. 

Other  early  association  activities  Included 
work  on  the  Federal  court  system  culminat- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal  by  Congress  In  the 
early  1890'8;  adoption  of  a  form  of  a  mari- 
time bill  of  lading,  enacted  by  Congress  In 
1893:  restoration  of  the  right  of  appeal,  under 


habeas  corpus,  to  the  Supreme  Court;  amend- 
ments  to  the  patent  laws;  law  reporting  and 
digesting,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  up 
through  1935.  the  association,  through  its 
committees,  engaged  in  studies,  recommen- 
dations, and  In  some  Instances  bill  drafting 
in  a  host  of  fields  Including  administrative 
law.  admiralty  and  maritime  law.  air  law, 
radio  law,  bankruptcy,  criminal  law.  Insur- 
ance law.  Judicial  procedure.  Judicial  selec- 
tion and  tenure,  mineral  law.  patent,  trade- 
mark, and  copyright  law.  public  utility  law 
constitutional  law  and  rights  of  citizens,  and 
taxation. 

Since  1936,  the  association  has  expanded 
Its  committee  system  and  Intensified  its  edu- 
cational activities.  Among  Its  many  stand- 
ing committees  today  are  those  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Federal  legislation,  legal  assistance 
for  servicemen,  and  peace  and  law  through 
the  United  Nations.  Special  committees  in- 
clude atomic  energy  law,  civil  rights  and 
racial  unrest,  code  of  Federal  administrative 
procedure,  committee  to  cooperate  with 
Cuban  lawyers  In  exile,  association  program 
for  lawyers  In  Government,  and  a  special 
committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Kefauver 
investigation  of  Interstate  crime  In  1950-51 
Reports  and  recommendations  have  dealt 
with  such  subjects  as  procedures  sometunes 
employed  by  congressional  committees  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  Individuals,  the 
evacuation  of  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  military  areas,  effectual  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
rights  of  the  mentally  111.  and  amendment 
of  the  Federal  rules  of  procedure. 

The  association  has  sponsored  or  supported 
such  landmark  proposals  as  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  the  Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals Tax  Retirement  Act.  and  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  relating  to  presiden- 
tial Inability  and  vice-presidential  v.icancy 
It  has  participated  vigorously  In  support  of  a 
public  defender  act.  legislation  clarifying  ac- 
cession to  public  Information,  conflict  of  In- 
terest amendments,  and  relief  of  court  con- 
gestion through  enlarging  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial system. 

The  association's  lobbying  activities,  how- 
ever, extend  far  beyond  professional  evalua- 
tlon'of  Federal  legislative  proopsals.  In  many 
respects  it  Is  an  educational  organization  en- 
couraging and  promoting  creative  develop- 
ments in  the  law.  Two  of  Its  offshoots  are 
the  loci  of  such  efforts.  One  such  Is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  which  drafts  statutes  de- 
signed to  eliminate  chaotic  divergencies 
among  State  laws.  The  second  Is  the  Amerl- 
c:ia  Law  Institute  concerned  with  restate- 
ments of  law  designed  to  produce  order  In 
Judge-made  law  by  criticism  and  collection 
of  the  water  of  confUctlng  decisions  acrosf 
the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  educational 
function  of  the  association,  at  least  as  r«- 
pects  the  public  at  large.  Is  Its  continuous 
pro-^rim  of  production  of  materials  and  In- 
forrnatlon  about  the  Constitution  and  the 
meaning  and  place  ol  law  In  our  system.  U» 
day  which  Is  now  celebrated  throughout  the 
Nation,  for  Instance.  Is  the  brainchild  of 
one  of  the  association's  past  presidents.  Mr 
Charles  S.  Rhyne. 

Truly,  the  American  Bar  Association  is  one 
of  the  country's  outstanding  lobbying  or- 
ganizations. In  working  on  Its  committees 
aiid  partlcloating  in  Its  activities,  attorneys 
can  assume  a  role  of  Influence  In  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  term 

The  law  and  lobbying  are  naturally  cor- 
relative activities.  Despite  some  of  the 
abuses  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it,  tbe 
lobbying  process  is  an  essential  component 
of  American  Government.  It  works  success- 
fully on  many  occasions  for  numerous 
reasons  not  least  of  all  being  the  fact  that 
those  most  fully  engaged  in  It  are  lawyers. 

The  legislative  process  as  we  practice  H 
could  not  function  without  lawyers,  for  they, 
more  than  any  other  group  In  our  society. 
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fullv  understand  the  democratic  legislative 
nrocess  and  the  many  requirements  Incident 
to  the  preparation  and  passage  of  legislation, 
our  society  is  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
attorneys  for  the  procedural,  administrative, 
constitutional,  and  tecttnlcal  guidelines 
within  which  statutory  law  functions. 

The  range  of  subJecU  and  the  variety  of 
oTBanlzaUons  on  which  lawyers  are  called 
uiK)n  to  lobby  Is  legion.  They  represent 
eoounerclal  and  labor  Interests  forcefully 
»nd  honorably.  They  appear  on  behalf  of 
volunteer  citizen  organizations  seeking  the 
passage  of  a  worthwhile  bill.  They  represent 
individual  clients  with  claims  on  society's 
compassion.  They  speak  for  their  bar  associ- 
ations in  attempts  to  remedy  defects  in  laws 
revealed  by  experience  or  decisions,  or  to 
press  for  some  reform  with  which  the  legal 
profession  is  deeply  concerned. 

Lobbying  Is  a  challenging  and  rewarding 
function  of  the  lawyer.  It  demands  a  full 
panoply  of  skills  and  talents  associated  In 
large  part  with  his  experience  and  training. 
It  involves  him  in  direct  participation  In  the 
workings  of  the  democratic  legislative 
process.  It  reaches  the  helghU  of  satisfac- 
tion when  a  statute,  enacted  through  his 
efforts,  benefits  not  only  his  client,  but  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  well. 


assigned  to  a  consular  establishment  for  the 
exercise  of  consular  functions; 

(3)  "Head  of  consular  establishment" — 
means  a  consul  general,  consul,  vice  consul, 
or  consular  agent  directing  the  consular  es- 
tablishment; 

(4)  "Consular  officer"— means  any  person. 
Including  the  head  of  the  consular  estibllsh- 
ment.  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  consular 
functions.  Also  Included  In  the  definition 
of  "consular  officer"  are  persons  assigned  to 
the  consular  establishment  for  training  in 
the  consular  service.  - 

(5)  -Employee  of  the  consul.^r  establish - 
ment"— means  any  person  performing  ad- 
mini.=tratlve.  technical,  or  service  functions 
in  a  consular  establishment. 

OPENING  OF  CONSULAR  ESTABLISHMENTS.  AP- 
POINTMF.NT  OF  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  the  nuroose  of  considering  Executive 
Calendar  No.  11,  Executive  D,  88th  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BETWEEN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNION 
OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive D.  88th  Congress,  and  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  it  may  become 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  D,  88th  Con- 
gress on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Ccmmittee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
D,  88th  Congress,  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion with  the  U.S  S.R..  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 
Consular   Coi^vention   Between   the   Gov- 
ernment    or     the     Unpted     States     of 
America    and    the    Government    of    the 
Union   of  Sovht  Socialist  Republics 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Desiring  to  cooperate  In  strengthening 
friendly  relations  and  to  regulate  consular 
relations  between  both  states, 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  consular  con- 
vention and  for  this  purpose  have  agreed  on 
the  following: 

DETINmONS 

Article  1 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  terms  introduced  hereunder  have 
the  following  meaning: 

( 1 )  "Consular  establishment"— means  any 
consulate  general,  consulate,  vice  consulate 
or  consular  agency; 

i2i   "Consular   district"— means    the    area 


Articli'  2 

1.  A  con.sular  establishment  may  be  opened 
In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state  only 
with  that  state's  conj-ent. 

2.  The  location  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment and  the  limits  of  its  consular  distnct 
will  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  states. 

3.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  head  of  a 
consular  est-iblishment.  the  sending  suite 
shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  receiving 
state  to  such  an  appointment  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

4.  The  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
stite  shall  transmit  to  the  foreign  affairs 
ministrv  of  the  receiving  state  a  consular 
commission  which  shall  contain  the  full 
name  of  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment, his.  citizenship,  his  class,  the  consular 
district  assigned  to  him.  and  the  seat  of  the 
consular  est-ibllshment, 

5.  A  head  of  a  consular  establishment  miy 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his  duties  only 
after  having  been  recognized  In  this  capacity 
by  the  receiving  state.  Such  recognition  after 
the  presentation  of  the  commission  shall 
be  in  the  form  of  a  exequatur  or  in  another 
form  >tnd  .'hall  be  free  of  charge. 

6  The  full  name,  function  and  class  of 
all  consular  officers  other  than  the  head  of 
a  co:i^ular  establishment,  and  the  full  name 
and  function  cf  employees  of  the  consular 
estibUshment  shall  be  notified  in  advance  by 
the  sending  slate  to  the  receiving  state. 

The  receiving  st.ite  sh.-ill  is-sue  to  each  con- 
sular ofiicer  an  appropriate  document  con- 
firnung  his  right  to  carry  out  consular  func- 
tions in  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state. 

7  The  receiving  state  may  at  any  time, 
and  without  having  to  explain  Its  decision, 
notify  the  sending  state  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  any  consular  officer  is  persona 
non  grata  or  that  any  employee  of  the  con- 
sular establishment  Is  unacceptable.  In  such 
a  case  the  sending  state  shall  accordingly  re- 
call such  officer  or  employee  of  the  consular 
establishment.  If  the  sending  state  refuses 
or  falls  within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry 
out  Its  obligations  under  the  present  para- 
graph the  receiving  state  may  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  officer  or  employee  concerned  as  a 
member  of  the  consular  establishment. 

8  With  the  exception  of  members  of  th3 
sUfI  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  send- 
ing state,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (c)  of  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  no  national  of  the  sending 
state  already  present  In  the  receiving  state 
or  In  transit  thereto  may  be  appointed  as  a 
consular  officer  or  employee  of  the  consular 
establishment. 

Article  3 
Consular  officers  may  b.-  nationals  only  of 
the  sending  state. 

Article  4 
The  receiving  state  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  in  order  that  a  consular  officer 
may    carry    out    his    duties    and    enjoy    the 
rights,  privileges,   and   ImmunlUes   provided 


for  In  the  present  Convention   and  by   the 
laws  of  the  receiving  state. 
Article  5 

1  The  receiving  state  shaU  either  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  on  Its  territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  laws  and  regulations,  by 
the  sending  state  of  premises  necessary  for 
Its  consular  establishment  or  assist  the  lat- 
ter In  obtaining  accommodation  In  some 
other  way, 

2  It  shall  also,  where  necessary,  assist  the 
sending  state  in  obtaining  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  personnel  of  its  consular 
establishment. 

Article  6 

1.  If  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment cannot  carry  out  his  functions  or  If  the 
position  of  head  of  a  consular  establishment 
Is  vacant,  the  sending  state  may  empower 
a  consular  officer  of  the  same  or  another  con- 
sular establishment,  or  one  of  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  its  diplomatic  mis- 
sion In  the  receiving  state,  to  act  temporarily 
as  head  of  the  consular  establishment  The 
full  name  of  this  person  must  be  transmitted 
In  advance  to  the  foreign  atfalrs  ministry  of 
the  receiving  state. 

2.  A  person  empowered  to  act  as  tempo- 
rary head  of  the  consular  establishment  shall 
enjov  the  rights,  privileges  and  Immunities 
of  the  head  of  the  consular  establishment. 

3  When,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  1  of  the  present  Article,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  the  sending  state  in  the  receiving 
state  is  designated  by  the  sending  state  as  an 
acting  head  of  the  consular  establishment. 
he  shall  continue  to  enjoy  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities 

CONSVLAR   Fl-NCTIONS 

Article  7 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  within 
his  consular  district  to  perform  the  follow- 
ing functions,  and  for  this  purpose  may  ap- 
ply orally  or  In  writing  to  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  consular  district: 

( 1)  To  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  sending  state  and  its  nationals,  both  in- 
dividuals and  bodies  corporate; 

(2 1  To  further  the  development  of  com- 
mercial, economic,  cultural  and  scientific 
relations  between  the  sending  state  and  the 
receiving  state  and  otherwise  promote  the 
development   of   friendly   relations   between 

them:  ., 

(3 1  To  register  nationals  of  the  sending 
state  to  issue  or  amend  passports  and  other 
certificates  of  Identity,  and  also  to  issue 
entry,  exit,  and  transit  visas; 

(4)  To  draw  up  and  record  certificates  of 
birth  and  death  of  citizens  of  the  sending 
state  taking  place  In  the  receiving  state,  to 
record  marriages  and  divorces.  If  both  per- 
sons entering  Into  marriage  or  divorce  are 
citizens  of  the  sending  state,  and  also  to 
receive  such  declarations  pertaining  to  fam- 
Uv  relationships  of  a  national  of  the  send- 
ing state  as  mav  be  required  under  the  law 
of  the  sending  state,  unless  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  receiving  state; 

(5)  To  draw  up,  certify,  attest,  authenti- 
cate legalize  and  take  other  actions  which 
might  be  necessary  to  validate  any  act  or 
document  of  a  legal  character,  as  well  as 
copies  thereof,  Including  commercial  docu- 
ments, declarations,  registrations,  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  and  contracts,  upon 
the  application  of  a  national  of  the  sending 
state  when  such  document  is  intended  for 
use  outside  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
state,  and  also  for  any  person,  when  such 
document  is  Intended  for  use  In  the  terrl- 
torv  of  the  sending  state: 

(61  To  tran.='late  anv  acts  and  documents 
into  the  English  and  Russian  languages  and 
to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translations; 

(7 1  To  perform  other  official  consular  func- 
tions entrusted  to  him  by  the  sending  state 
if  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  state. 
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Article  8 
1  The  acts  and  documents  specified  In 
paragraph  5  of  Article  7  of  the  present  Con- 
vention which  are  drawn  up  or  certified  by 
the  cons  alar  officer  with  his  official  seal  af- 
fixed, as  well  as  copies,  extracts,  and  trans- 
lations of  such  acts  and  documents  certified 
bv  him  with  his  official  seal  affixed,  shall  be 
r^eivable  in  evidence  in  the  receiving  state 
as  official  or  officially  certified  acts,  docu- 
ments, copies,  translations,  or  extracts,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  thev  were  drawn  up  or  certified  by 
the  competent  authorities  or  officials  of  the 
receiving  state;  provided  that  such  docu- 
ments shall  have  been  drawn  and  executed 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  country  where  they  are  designed  to 
take  effect. 

■^   The    acts,    documents,    copies,    transla- 
tions   or  extracts,  enumerated  in  paragraph 
1  of  the  present  Article  shall  be  authenti- 
cated if  required  by  the  laws  of  the  receiv- 
ing  state  when   they   are   presented   to   the 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state. 
Article  9 
If   the    relevant   Information    is    available 
to  the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing state,  such  authorities  shall  Inform  the 
consular   establishment   of   the   death   of    a 
national  of  the  sending  state. 
Article  10 

1  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  In  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  state,  without  leaving  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  decease  any  known  heir  or  testa- 
mentary executor,  the  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall  as 
promptly  as  possible  inform  a  consular  offi- 
cer of  the  sending  state. 

2  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
may  within  '.he  discretion  of  the  appropriate 
judicial  authorities  and  If  permissible  under 
then  existing  applicable  local  law  in  the 
receiving  state:  

(a)  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national 
of  the  sending  state,  provided  that  the  dece- 
dent shall  have  left  In  the  receiving  state  no 
heir  or  testamentary  executor  appointed  by 
the  decedent  to  take  care  of  his  personal 
estate-  provided  that  such  provisional  cus- 
tody shall  be  relinquished  to  a  duly  ap- 
pointed administrator; 

(b)  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
national  of  the  sending  state  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  receiving  state  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  who  leaves  no  testamentary 
executor  and  who  leaves  in  the  receiving 
state  no  heir,  provided  that  if  authorized 
to  administer  the  estate,  the  consular  officer 
shall  relinquish  such  administration  upon 
the  appointment  of  another  administrator; 

(c)  represent  the  Interests  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  in  an  estate  In  the  re- 
ceiving state,  provided  that  such  national 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  un- 
less or  until  such  national  Is  otherwise  rep- 
resented: provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  authorize  a  consular  officer  to 
act  as  an  attorney  at  law. 

3  Unless  prohibited  by  law,  a  consular 
officer  may.  within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
agency,  or  person  making  distribution,  re- 
ceive for  transmission  to  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
receiving  state  anv  money  or  property  to 
which  such  national  Is  entitled  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  another  person,  In- 
c'udlng  shares  In  an  estate,  payments  made 
pursuant  to  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
pension  and  social  benefits  systems  In  gen- 
eral, and  proceeds  of  Insurance  policies. 

The  coiu-t.  agencv.  or  person  making  dis- 
tribution may  require  that  a  consular  officer 
comply  with  conditions  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to:  (ai  presenting  a  power  of  attorney 
or  other  authorization  from  such  nonresident 
national,  (b)  furnishing  reasonable  evidence 
of  the  receipt  of  such  money  or  property  by 


such  national,  and  (c)  returning  the  money 
or  property  in  the  event  he  is  unable  to  fur- 
nish such  evidence. 

4  Whenever  a  consular  officer  shall  per- 
form the  functions  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
2  and  3  of  this  Article,  he  shall  be  subject. 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions to  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state  and 
to  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  and 
administrative  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  :n  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  national  of  the  receiving  state. 
Article  11 

A  consular  officer  may  recommend  to  the 
courts  or  to  other  competent  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  appropriate  persons  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  guardians  or  trustees  for 
citizens  of  the  sending  state  or  for  the  prop- 
erty of  such  citizens  when  this  property  Is 
left  without  supervision. 

In  the  event  that  the  court  or  competent 
authorities  consider  that  the  recommended 
candidate  is  for  some  reason  unacceptable, 
the    consular    officer    may    propose    a    new 

candidate. 

Article  12 

1  A  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right 
within  his  district  to  meet  with,  communi- 
cate with,  assist,  and  advise  any  national  of 
the  sending  state  and.  where  necessary,  ar- 
range for  legal  assistance  for  him.  The  re- 
ceiving state  shall  In  no  way  restrict  the 
access  of  nationals  of  the  sending  state  to 
Its  consular  establishments. 

2  The  appropriate  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall  Immediately  Inform  a 
consular  officer  of  the  sending  state  about 
the  arrest  or  detention  In  other  form  of  a 
national  of  the  sending  state. 

T  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
shall  have  the  right  without  delay  to  visit 
and  communicate  with  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  Is  under  arrest  or  other- 
wise detained  In  custody  or  Is  serving  a 
sentence  of  Imprisonment.  The  rights  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  receiving  state,  subject  to  the  proviso, 
however,  that  the  said  laws  and  regulations 
must  not  nullify  these  rights. 
Article  13 
1  A  consular  officer  may  provide  aid  and 
assistance  to  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag 
of  the  sending  state  which  have  entered  a 
port  in  his  consular  district. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  powers  of  the 
receiving  state,  a  consular  officer  may  con- 
duct investigations  Into  any  Incidents  which 
occurred  during  the  voyage  on  vessels  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  the  sending  state,  and  may 
settle  disputes  of  any  kind  between  the  mas- 
ter the  officers  and  the  seamen  Insofar  as 
this  may  be  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
sending  state.  A  consular  officer  may  re- 
quest the  a.s8lstance  of  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties.  * 

3  In  the  event  that  the  courts  or  other 
competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
intend  to  take  anv  coercive  action  on  vessels 
^ailing  under  the  flag  of  the  sending  state 
while  they  are  located  In  the  waters  of  the 
receiving  state,  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  receiving  state  shall,  unless  It  Is  Im- 
practical to  do  so  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter.  Inform  a  consular  officer  of  the 
sending  state  prior  to  Initiating  such  actions 
so  that  the  consular  officer  may  be  present 
when  the  action  is  taken.  Whenever  it  Is 
Impractical  to  notlfv  a  consular  officer  in  ad- 
vance the  competent  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall  Inform  him  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter  of  the  action  taken. 

4.  Paragraph  3  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to  customs,  passport,  and  sanitary  In- 
spections, or  to  action  taken  at  the  request 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel. 

5.  The  term  "vessel",  as  used  in  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  does  not  Include  warships. 


Article  14 
If  a  vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
sending  state  suffers  shipwreck,  rans 
aground,  is  swept  ashore,  or  suffers  any  other 
accident  whatever  within  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  receiving  state,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall  immedi- 
ately inform  a  consular  officer  and  adMse 
him  of  the  measures  which  they  have  taken 
to  rescue  persons,  vessel,  and  cargo 

The  consular  officer  may  provide  a;:  kinds 
of  assistance  to  such  a  vessel,  the  members 
of  its  crew,  and  Its  passengers,  as  well  as  take 
measures  in  connection  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  cargo  and  repair  of  the  ship,  or 
he  may  request  the  authorities  of  'he  re- 
ceiving state  to  take  such  measures 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  shall  render  the  necessary  ass: nance 
to  the  consular  officer  In  measures  taV.en  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  accident  to  the 

No  customs  duties  shaU  be  levied  1  gainst 
a  wrecked  vessel.  Its  cargo  or  stores  in  the 
territory  of  the  receiving  state,  unle>s  they 
are  delivered  for  use  In  that  state. 

If  the  owner  or  anyone  authorized  -o  act 
for  him  Is  unable  to  make  necessary  arr.tnge- 
ments  in  connection  with  the  vesse:  or  Its 
cargo,  the  consular  officer  may  make  such 
arrangements.  The  consular  officer  may 
under  similar  circumstances  make  arr.mge- 
ments  In  connection  with  cargo  ow:-.ed  by 
the  sending  state  or  any  of  its  natior.  V.s  and 
found  or  brought  Into  port  from  a  wrecked 
vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  any  state 
except  a  vessel  of  the  receiving  state 
Article   15 

Articles  13  and  14.  respectively.  sh.\ll  also 
apply  to  aircraft. 

RIGHTS.     PRUn.EGES     .\ND     IMMUNmES 

Article  16 
The  national  flag,  of  the  sending  state  and 
the  consular  flag  may  be  flown  at  the  con- 
sular establishment,  at  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  consular  establishment,  and  on 
his  means  of  transport  used  by  him  ;n  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  The  shield 
with  the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the  send- 
ing state  and  the  name  of  the  establishment 
may  also  be  affixed  on  the  building  in  which 
the  consular  establishment  Is  located 
Article  17 
The  consular  archives  shall  be  In-  :olabIe 
at  all  times  and  wherever  they  may  be  Un- 
official papers  shall  not  be  kept  In  the  con- 
sular archives. 

The  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  ind  the 
land  ancillary  thereto,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  consular  establishment  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment, shall  be  Inviolable. 

The  police  and  other  authorities  o.  the 
receiving  state  may  not  enter  the  building 
or  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment or  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  establishment  without  the  consent 
of  the  head  thereof,  persons  appointed  by 
him,  or  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  nussion 
of  the  sending  state. 

Article  18 
1  The  consular  establishment  shall  have 
the  right  to  communicate  with  Its  Govern- 
ment with  the  diplomatic  mission  and  the 
consular  establishments  of  the  sending  state 
in  the  receiving  state,  or  with  other  dipic- 
matic  missions  and  consular  establishments 
of  the  sending  state,  making  use  of  all  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication.  In  sucn 
communications,  the  consular  establishment 
shall  have  the  right  to  use  code,  diplomatic 
couriers,  and  the  diplomatic  pouch  The 
same  fees  shall  apply  to  consular  est.ibiisn- 
ments  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means  o.  coin- 
munlcatlon  as  apply  to  the  diplomatic  mis 
slon  of  the  sending  state. 

2    The   official   correspondence   of   a  cou 
sular     establishment,     regardless    of    wnai 
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means  of  communication  are  used,  and  the 
sealed  diplomatic  pouch  bearing  visible  ex- 
ternf  marks  of  its  official  character,  shall  be 
inviolable  and  not  subject  to  examination  or 
detention  by  the  authorities  of  the  receiving 

'''''■  Article  19 

1  Consular  officers  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state  In  mat- 
t^  relating  to  their  official  activity.  The 
same  applies  to  employees  of  the  consular 
esubllshment,  If  they  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  state. 

2  Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  Immunity  from 
the  criminal   jurisdiction   of   the   receiving 

state.  .     ,  .     . 

3  This  Immunity  from  the  criminal  Juris- 
diction of  the  receiving  state  of  consular 
officers  and  employe"es  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment of  the  sending  state  may  be  waived 
by  the  sending  state.  Waiver  must  always 
be  express. 

Article  20 

1  Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment,  on  the  Invitation  of 
a  court  of  the  receiving  state,  shall  appear  In 
court  for  witness  testimony.  Taking  meas- 
ures to  compel  a  consular  officer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  consular  establishment  who  Is 
»  national  of  the  sending  state  to  appear  in 
court  as  a  witness  and  to  give  witness  testl- 
monv  is  not  permissible. 

2  If  a  consular  officer  or  an  employee  of 
the  consular  establishment  who  Is  a  national 
of  th^  sending  state  for  official  reasons  or  for 
reasons  considered  vaUd  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  receiving  state  cannot  appear  In 
court,  he  shall  inform  the  court  thereof  and 
give  witness  testimony  on  the  premises  of 
the  consular  establishment  or  In  his  own 
abode. 

3.  Whenever  under  the  laws  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  an  oath  Is  required  to  be  taken  in 
court  by  consular  officers  and  employees  of 
the  consular  establishment,  an  affirmation 
shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 

4.  Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  may  refuse  to  give 
vtltne.'^s  testimony  on  facte  relating  to  their 
official  activity.  / 

5.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1.  2,  3,  and 

4  shall  also  apply  to  the  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  administrative  authorities. 

Article  21 

1.  Immovable  property,  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  receiving  state,  of  which  the 
sending  state  or  one  or  more  persons  acting 
In  Its  behalf  Is  the  owner  or  lessee  and  which 
Is  used  for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes. 
Including  residences  for  personnel  attached 
to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments, shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  any 
kind  imposed  by  the  receiving  state  or  any 
o;  its  states  or  local  governments  other  than 
such  as  represent  payments  for  specific  serv- 
ices rendered. 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxation  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
to  such  charges,  duties,  and  taxes  If.  under 
the  !aw  of  the  receiving  state,  they  are  pay- 
able by  the  person  who  contracted  with  the 
sending  state  or  with  the  person  acting  on 
its  behalf. 

Article  22 
A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  consular 
establishment,  who  Is  not  a  national  of  the 
receiving  state  and  w-ho  does  not  have  the 
status  in  the  receiving  state  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or 
similar  charges  of  any  kind  Imposed  by  the 
receiving  state  or  any  of  Its  states  or  local 
governmente  on  official  emoluments,  salaries, 
wages,  or  allowances  received  by  such  officer 
or  employee  from  the  sending  state  In  con- 
nection with  the  discharge  of  his  official 
functlona. 


Article  23 

1.  A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  con- 
sular establishment  who  Is  not  a  national  of 
the  receiving  state  and  who  does  not  have  the 
status  in  the  receiving  state  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  2  of 
this  Article,  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
all  taxes  or  similar  charges  of  any  kind  Im- 
posed by  the  receiving  state  or  any  of  Its 
states  or  local  governments,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  con- 
sular establishment  would  otherwise  be 
legally  liable. 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxes  or  charges 
provided  In  paragraph  I  of  this  Article  does 
not  apply  in  respect  to  taxes  or  charges  upon : 

( a )  The  acquisition  or  possession  of  private 
immovable  property  located  In  the  receiving 
state  If  the  persons  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  do  not  own  or  lease  this 
property  on  the  behalf  of  the  sending  state 
for  the  purposes  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment; ,      ^. 

(b)  Income  received  from  sources  In  the 
receiving  state  other  than  ai  described  In 
Article  22  of  the  present  Convention; 

(c)  The  transfer  by  gift  of  property  in  the 
receiving  state; 

(d)  The  transfer  at  death,  Including  by 
inheritance,  of  property  In  the  receiving 
state. 

3.  However,  the  exemption  from  Uxes  or 
similar  charges  provided  In  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  applies  In  respect  to  movable 
Inherited  property  left  after  the  death  of  a 
consular  officer  or  employee  of  the  constUar 
establishment  or  a  member  of  his  family  re- 
siding with  him  If  they  are  not  nationals  of 
the  receiving  state  or  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  and  If  the 
property  was  locate*  In  the  receiving  state 
exclusively  in  connection  with  the  sojourn 
in  this  Stat*  of  the  deceased  as  a  consular 
officer  or  employee  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment or  member  of  his  family  residing  with 

him. 

Article  24 

A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  consular 
establishment  and  members  of  his  family 
residing  with  him  who  are  not  nationals  of 
the  receiving  state  and  who  do  not  have  the 
status  In  the  receiving  state  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  shall 
be  exempt  In  the  receiving  state  from  serv- 
ice In  the  armed  forces  and  from  all  other 
tj-pes  of  compulsory  service. 
Article  25 

A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  consular 
establishment  and  members  of  his  family 
residing  with  him  who  do  not  have  the  status 
In  the  receiving  state  of  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  obligations  under  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  state  with 
regard  to  the  registration  of  aliens,  and  ob- 
taining permission  to  reside,  and  from  com- 
pliance -with  other  similar  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  aliens. 

Article  26 


1.  The  same  full  exemption  from  customs 
duties  and  Internal  revenue  or  other  taxes 
imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  importation 
shall  apply  In  the  receiving  state  to  all  ar- 
ticles, including  motor  vehicles.  Imported  ex- 
cl-asively  for  the  official  use  of  a  consular  es- 
labllshinent.  as  applies  to  articles  imported 
for  the  official  use  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  state. 

2  Consular  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment,  and  members  of  their 
families  residing  with  them,  who  are  not  na- 
tionals of  the  receiving  state,  and  who  do  not 
have  the  status  In  the  receiving  state  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  res- 
idence, shall  be  granted,  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  the  same  exemptions  from  cus- 
toms duties  and  internal  revenue  or  other 
taxes  Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  Impor- 
tation, as  are  granted  to  corresponding  per- 


sonnel of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  send- 
ing state. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  the  term  "corresponding  personnel 
of  the  diplomatic  mission"  refers  to  members 
of  the  diplomatic  staff  In  the  case  of  consular 
offlcers.  and  to  members  of  the  adminlsira- 
tlve  and  technical  staff  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees of  a  consular  establishment. 
Article  27 
Subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  state  concerning  zones  entry  Into 
which  is  prohibited  or  regulated  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  a  consular  officer  shall 
be  permitted  to  travel  freely  within  the  limits 
of  his  consular  district  to  carry  out  his  of- 
ficial duties. 

Article  28 
Without  prejudice  to  their  privileges  and 
Immunities,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  en- 
joying such  privileges  and  Inamunltles  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  re- 
ceiving state,  including  traffic  regulations. 
Article  29 

1.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  consular 
officers  provided  for  In  the  present  Conven- 
tion also  apply  to  members  of  the  diplomatic 
staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  consular  functions  in  the  diplomatic 
mission  and  who  have  been  notified  in  a  con- 
sular capacity  to  the  foreign  affairs  ministry 
of  the  receiving  state  by  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. 

2.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  4  of 
Article  10  of  the  present  Convention,  the  per- 
formance of  consular  functions  by  the  per- 
sons referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
shall  not  affect  the  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  them  as  members  of 
the  diplomatic  mission. 

FIKAL    PEOV^SIONS 

Article  30 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  and  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification,  which  shaU  take 
place  In  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
until  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
one  of  the  Contracting  ParUea  Informs  the 
other  Contracting  Party  of  its  desire  to 
terminate  Its  validity. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  Contracting  Parties  have  signed  the 
present  Convention   and   affixed   their   seals 

thereto. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  In  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  the  Russian 
language,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat«E 
of  America: 

FOY  D.  KOHLER. 

Ambassador    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics: 

A.  Gromtko, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
protocol  -to  the  consular  convention  be- 
tvl'ein   the   government   of   the   unrtkd 

STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

1.  It  Is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  notification  of  a  consular 
officer  of  the  arrest  or  detention  In  other  form 
of  a  national  of  the  sending  state  specified 
m  paragraph  2  of  Article  12  of  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  June  1,  1964.  shall  take  place  with- 
in one  to  three  days  from  the  time  of  arrest 
or  detention  depending  on  conditions  of  com- 
munication. 

2.  It  Is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  rights  specified  in  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  12  of  the  Consular  Con- 
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ventlon  of  a  consular  officer  to  visit  and 
co^unlcate  wUh  a  national  of  the  sending 
staxTwho  is  under  arrest  or  otherwise  de- 
tained in  custody  shall  be  accorded  within 
^o  to  four  days  of  the  arrest  or  detent!"" 
of  such  national  depending  upon  his  loca- 

"Tlt  Is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
parties  that  the  rights  specified  In  paragraph 
3  of  Article  12  of  the  Consular  Convention  of 
a  Consular  officer  to  visit  and  conununlcate 
with  a  national  of  the  sending  state  who  la 
under  arrest  or  otherwise  detained  In  custody 
or  is  serving  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment 
shall  be  accorded  on  a  continuing  basis 

The  present  Protocol  cxjnstltutes  an  Inte- 
irral  part  of  the  Consular  Convention  be- 
l^een  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat^ 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  soviet  socialist  Republics  of  June  1    19M^ 

Done  at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  In  two 
copies,  each  In  the  English  and  the  Russian 
language,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  th^  Government  of  the  United  States 

of  America: 

Pot  D.  Kohleb, 
Ambassador    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  the   U.S.S.R. 
For    the    Government    of    the    Union    or 
So^-let  Socialist  ItepubUcs: 

A.  Gromyko, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Mr         PEARSON.     Mr.        President, 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  proposed  Consular  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  most  important  and  at  tne 
same  time  one  of  the  most  delicate,  ques- 
tions before  the  90th  Congress.     It  Is 
also  one  of  the  most  emotionally  charged 
issues,  as  the  constituent  mail  of  each 
Senator  dramatically  Illustrates:  legiti- 
mate concerns  have  been  magnified  and 
distorted,  while  all  too  often  very  little 
light  has  been  shed  on  the  real  issues. 
The   treaty   simply   provides   a  basic 
legal   framework   for   the   exchange   of 
Consulates   between   the   United   States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  detaUs  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
duct of  consular  officials  and  their  diplo- 
matic status.    This  document,  signed  in 
1964  and  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1965  and  again 
in  February  of  this  year,  represents  an 
attempt  to  formalize  what  is  ordinarily  a 
routine  bUateral  exchange  of  officials. 

In  this  case,  however,  Mr.  President, 
neither  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  nor 
the  circumstances  surrounding  its  rati- 
fication are  routine.  This  is  the  first 
bUateral  treaty  we  have  ever  made  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  adversary  in  the 
costly  and  trying  cold  war  of  two  long 
decades.  And  unfamlliarlty  not  only 
breeds  contempt,  but  caution. 

In  addition,  we  are  engaged  in  a  bloody 
war  against  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  Secret  agents  menace 
the  internal  fabric  of  our  society,  while 
ideological  invective  poisons  the  inter- 
national airwaves. 

Thus  one  can  understand  the  great 
concern  and  even  alarm  being  expressed 
over  tills  treaty's  pending  ratification. 
But  emotion  is  the  wind  which  blow  out 
the  lamp  of  reason.  We  must  under- 
stand the  former,  but  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  latter. 

Mr.  President,  many  individuals  have 
expressed  genuine  dismay  over  the  treaty 
provision  granting  full  diplomatic  im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecution  to  the 
consular  staffs  of  both  countries.    They 
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consider  this  proviso  a  dangerous  Carte 
Blanche  for  Soviet  espionage  and  cite 
the  concern  expressed  by  FBI  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover  when  he  testified  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  2 
years  ago  Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  the 
treaty  "will  make  our  work  more  diffi- 
cult "  if  it  permits  the  Soviet  Union  to 
esta'blish  consulates  "in  many  parts  of 
the  country." 

The  point  is  also  made.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  United  States  has  consular  con- 
ventions with  many  other  countries, 
none  of  which  includes  a  provision 
granting  full  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution  to  consular  staffs.  The 
question  is  then  asked:  "Why  include 
such  a  provision  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union?" 

Mr  President,  what  are  the  risks  in- 
volved in  granting  Soviet  consular  offi- 
cials diplomatic  im.munity?  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  with  exact  pre- 
ciseness.  but  a  calm  examination  sug- 
gests that  the  risks  are  few. 

As  the  treaty  neither  authorizes  the 
opening  of  consulates  nor  specifies  their 
number.  Senate  ratification  will  not 
automatically  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a  large  number  of  Soviet  consulates. 
The  treaty  merely  provides  the  legal 
framework  for  their  operation  if  and 
when  they  are  established. 

The  number  and  location  of  consulates 
will  be  established  by  negotiation  after 
the  treaty  is  ratified.  At  present,  no 
such  negotiations  are  being  conducted. 
When  they  are  held.  Congress  will,  of 
course,  be  kept  fully  informed.  The  ad- 
ministration has  further  stated  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future  no  more  than  the 
opening  of  one  consulate  in  each  country 
is  envisioned. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  Communists 
are  most  vigorous  and  adept  at  employ- 
ing their  diplomatic  posts  for  espionage 
activities  Is  beyond  dispute.  That  they 
will  attempt  to  utilize  their  consular 
offices  in  a  like  manner  is  also  to  be  ex- 
pected However,  when  only  10  or  15 
officials  are  added  to  the  452  Soviets  with 
full  diplomatic  immunity  now  in  the 
United  States,  the  small  scale  of  the 
threat  is  readily  apparent.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  himself  said  on  this  point 
just  a  few  weeks  ago: 

The  P.B.I,  can  definitely  handle  any  addi- 
tional responslblUtles  brought  about  by  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty.  .  .  .  The  (extra)  ex- 
penditure in  funds  .  .  .  could  be  absorbed 
within  our  current  appropriation. 


But  even  those  who  recognize  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  the  immediate  problem  are 
concerned  about  its  portent  for  the  fu- 
ture. Using  this  treaty  as  a  precedent, 
will  the  27  other  countries  with  whom 
American  has  consular  treaties  press  for 
similar  provisions? 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  Is  not  like- 
ly "  The  administration  estimates  at 
most  only  11  would  do  so.  Thus,  just 
290  employees,  only  a  fraction  of  whom 
are  Communist,  would  be  added  to  the 
9.400  persons  with  diplomatic  immunity 
in  the  United  States. 

One  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  It  is 
often  much  easier  to  scrutinize  the  ac- 
tivities of  political  agents  who  enter  the 
country  as  registered  representatives  of 
a  foreign  government  than  when  they 
enter  clandestinely. 


In  addition,  the  convention  contains 
a  number  of  safeguards  against  the 
danger  of  diplomatic  subver.sion.  For 
example,  a  state  may  expel  consular  of- 
ficials for  their  misdeeds  and  may 
scmtinize  in  advance  all  consular  ap- 
pointments. As  a  final  safeguard,  the 
treaty  may  be  terminated  on  6  months' 
notice  by  either  party  if  it  does  not  func- 
tion  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  treaty  provisions  cut  both  ways. 
Given  the  closed  character  of  Russian 
society,  the  United  States  stands  to  gain 
far  more  information  from  consular  sur- 
veillance than  does  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  sources  of  information  within  Rus- 
sia are  limited  and  the  more  "windows" 
that  can  be  opened  to  shed  Ught  on  the 
convoluted  operations  of  the  So\1et 
Government  the  better. 

Finally,  and  possibly  most  importantly, 
Mr  President,  this  speaker  is  of  the  view 
that  we  all  too  often  inflate  the  threat 
of  Soviet  operatives,  while  minimizing 
the  capacity  of  our  people  and  our  in- 
stitutions to  resist  their  intrigues.  Is 
the  fabric  of  this  free  and  open  society 
so  delicate,  so  weak  that  it  will  be  seri- 
ously endangered  by  the  introduction  of 
a  few  score  of  new  Soviet  citizens? 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  for  in- 
creased espionage  is  the  most  emotion- 
ally charged  question,  but  by  far  the 
most  Important  questions  concern  the 
broad  implications  this  treaty  has  for 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  the  timing  of  this  treaty 
which  generates  honest  disagreement 
among  reasonable  and  informed  men 

The  point  is  made  that  the  United 
States  should  refrain  from  making  any 
conciliatory  gestures  toward  the  Soviets 
while  the  Vietnam  war  is  in  progress. 
The  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  oppose  Amer- 
ican alms  in  southeast  Asia.  It  endeavors 
to  mobilize  world  opinion  against  us  and 
continues  to  send  massive  infusions  of 
military  aid  to  our  enemies.  Why  should 
we  add  further  respectability  to  a  regime 
which  labels  us  "worldwide  public  en- 
emy No.  1"  and  supplies  the  guns  and 
rockets  which  daily  drain  the  blood  of 
American  youth? 

The  question  is  a  valid  one.  For,  while 
the  Communists  may  be  divided  on  ide- 
ological issues,  they  are  united  in  var>'- 
ing  degrees  in  their  opposition  to  West- 
em  democracy.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  will 
cause  the  Soviets  Xo  cease  their  ideolog- 
ical vilification  of  the  United  States  or 
halt  the  flow  of  war  material  to  North 
Vietnam. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Soviet  differ- 
ences with  the  United  States  do 
not  mitigate  against  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  Rather,  they  Impel  it.  This 
convention  can  become  a  symbol,  albeit 
a  rather  minor  one,  of  the  willingness  of 
the  two  countries  to  dl  .force  emotion  and 
Ideological  differences  from  basic  com- 
patible interests.  For.  the  consular 
treaty  is  not  so  much  a  gesture  of  con- 
ciliation, as  it  is  an  agreement  that  the 
mutual  Interests  of  both  parties  will  be 
furthered  by  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions designed  to  serve  nondiplomatic 
interests. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  it  is  the 
US,  private  citizen  and  businessman 
who  would  benefit  most  from  the  facill- 
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ties  offered  by  the  consulates.  The  most 
iniportaut  proviso  of  the  treaty,  in  my 
opinion,  guarantees  that  a  consulate  will 
Z  notified  within  1  to  3  days  after  a 
foreign  national  is  arrested.  Further- 
more, consular  officials  will  be  guaran- 
»ged  access  to  detained  Americans 
within  2  to  4  days  of  their  arrest,  and 
this  right  of  access  will  continue  as  long 
asthey  are  held. 

Mr.  President,  this  all-important  pro- 
vision, representing  an  unprecedented 
concession  by  the  Soviet  Union,  goes  into 
effect  once  the  treaty  is  ratified  whether 
or  not  consular  offices  are  ever  estab- 
lished by  later  negotiation. 

This  concession  appears  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  pauses  to  consider 
past  Soviet  behavior.  In  1961,  Ameri- 
can student  Marvin  Makinen  was  held 
from  July  21  to  September  4  before  the 
UJS.  Embassy  was  even  notified  of  his 
detention.  In  a  more  famous  case,  U--2 
pilot  Gary  Powers  was  held  incommuni- 
cado by  the  Soviets  for  21  months. 

Postwar  history  is  replete  with  simi- 
lar examples.  The  provisions  for  noti- 
fication and  access  contained  in  this 
treaty  will  significantly  improve  the 
prospects  for  decent  treatment  of  U.S. 
citizens  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Not  only  would  such  a  development  be 
welcome  for  humane  reasons,  but  by 
subjecting  detentions  to  closer  American 
scrutiny,  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  use 
them  as  instruments  of  international 
propaganda  could  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  consulates  offer  services 
which  range  from  processing  birth  cer- 
tificates to  the  translation  of  legal  doc- 
uments. These  arrangements  would 
greatly  ease  the  lot  of  Americans  trying 
to  fend  for  themselves  in  a  foreign  land. 
Thus,  consular  offices  should  not  be 
considered  as  signlflcant  diplomatic  con- 
cessions, but  as  devices  for  regularizing 
unofficial  relations.  In  this  particular 
case,  Mr.  President.  If  one  country 
stands  to  benefit  more  than  the  other,  It 
is  the  United  States.  We  simply  have 
far  more  tourists  and  businessmen  to 
serve,  and  their  number  is  growing  each 
year.  Approximately  18.000  Americans 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  for  unofficial  pur- 
poses as  opposed  to  the  1.400  Russians 
who  come  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  also  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  timing,  some  wise  and  care- 
ful men  have  urged  that  ratification  be 
delayed  while  the  Interrelationship  of 
this  treaty  to  others  which  may  soon  be 
put  before  this  body  is  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. In  particular,  the  Treaty  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  and  the 
East-West  trade  bill  are  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  more  ambitious  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  significantly  alter  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  speaker  does  not 
advocate  a  rapid  expansion  of  our  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  particularly 
when  they  are  supplying  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam.  Neither  would  I  support  a  re- 
laxing of  the  safeguards  so  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  long-term  secu- 
rity Interests.  However.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  is  persuaded  that  the  con- 
sular treaty  does  not  presage  such  dan- 
gerous developments.  The  space  and 
trade  agreements,  while  affecting  our 
overall  relations   with   the  Communist 


bloc,     treat    completely    different    sub- 
jects. 

The  Consular  Treaty  will  create  no  ir- 
resistible momentum  leading  to  the  hasty 
adoption  of  these  other  items.  They  will 
be  carefully  considered  on  their  individ- 
ual merits.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
amount  of  trade  a  consulate  handles  is 
not  determined  by  the  consulate,  but  by 
our  Government.  Thus,  those  who  feel 
ratification  will  in  itself  lead  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade  are  mistaken  in  my 
view. 

It  is  wise  to  be  cautious  and  a  full  ex- 
amination of  administration  policy  is  the 
Senate's  eternal  duty;  but  as  the  poet 
Matthew  Arnold  said : 

(Those)  .  .  .  who  hesitate  and  falter  life 
away  .  .  .  lose  tomorrow  the  ground  won 
today. 

World  powers,  therefore,  by  definition 
have  a  variety  of  commitments  and  con- 
cerns. It  would  be  futile  and  self- 
defeaUng  to  treat  all  fpreign  poUcy  issues 
alike.  The  Communist  camp  today  is 
torn  by  controversy.  The  opportunities 
for  initiatives  are  many. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  just  one 
such  opportunity.  This  treaty  alone  will 
not  eliminate  the  differences  which  sep- 
arate the  So\iet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  will  bring  more  undersUnd- 
ing  to  them.  It  will  not  eliminate  the 
political  harassment  of  U.S.  citizens,  but 
it  will  reduce  it.  Its  passage  represents 
a  risk,  but  the  risk  is  manageable. 

In  short,  the  treaty  is  neither  a  panacea 
nor  an  unconscionable  gamble.  It  is 
simply  a  small  step  toward  increased  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  abroad  and 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
worlds  two  superpowers. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  in  the  Consular  Treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  treaty. 
I  hope  that  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  treaty. 

Last  October,  President  Johnson  spoke 
in  New  York  on  the  subject  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  He  deflned  Amer- 
ica's task  in  its  relations  with  the  Euro- 
pean Communist  world  as  achieving  "a 
reconciliation  with  the  East,"  and  he 
then  said : 

Americans  are  prepared  to  do  their  part. 
Under  the  last  four  Presidents  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  same. 
Where  necessary,  we  shall  defend  freedom: 
where  possible  we  shall  work  with  the  East 
to  build  a  lasting  peace. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  let  our  differences  on 
Viet  Nam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities.  We  want  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  shall 
go  step  by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  advance. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "step  by  step" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  "as  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  advance."  for  in  considering 
whether  to  give  our  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  consular  convention 
we  are  considering  whether  to  take  a 
step  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  modest. 


cautious  step,  but  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  reconciliation  and  not  away  from  it. 
Will  we.  as  a  result  of  our  debate  in  the 
Senate,  take  this  step?  Or  will  we  stand 
still  and  thus  admit  that  we  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  affect  the  future 
course  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Now.  consular  conventions  are  not 
usually  politically  significant.  We  have 
consular  conventions  with  over  30  coun- 
tries, and  treaties  and  other  agreements 
containing  consular  provisions  with  over 
30  other  states.  We  have  such  conven- 
tions, treaties,  and  agreements  with 
allies,  with  neutrals  and  with  coimtries 
with  whom  our  relations  are  not  par- 
ticularly good,  with  Communist  coun- 
tries  and  non-Communist  countries  of 
every  existent  variety. 

This  convention  is  different,  however, 
not  because  its  provisions  are  unique  or 
significant  but  because  it  is  an  agree- 
ment with  the  other  immensely  powerful 
state  in  the  world  today,  a  state  with 
whom  our  relations  are  most  sensitive 
and  difficult,  a  state  with  whc«n  our  rela- 
tions are  of  transcendental  impwrtance. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  address  my 
remarks  today  only  to  the  broad  Issue 
of  our  relations  with  this  other  great 
power  and  not  to  deal  with  the  narrow 
subject  of  the  technical  provisions  of 
the  convention  we  are  considering.  But 
because  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  country  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  because  I  believe  that  there 
is  considerable  misunderstanding  about 
them,  I  will  begin  by  attempting  to 
clarify  what  the  treaty  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do. 

The  consular  convention  does  not 
provide  for  opening  consulates.  There 
have  been  Soviet  consulates  in  the 
United  States  and  American  consulates 
in  the  Soviet  Union  before.  Consulates 
could  be  established  again  any  time 
without  a  treaty  merely  by  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments.  Nor 
does  the  treaty  provide  for  increasing 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  amend  In 
any  way  the  body  of  legislation  designed 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  strategic  ma- 
terials to  the  Communist  world.  The 
various  laws  deahng  with  this  subject 
remain  untouched. 

All  the  treaty  does  is  regulate  con- 
sular relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Consular  rela- 
tions are  best  regulated  by  treaty;  for 
a  treaty,  as  you  know,  becomes  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  and  supersedes  in- 
consistent Federal  and  State  laws.  To 
regulate  the  myriad  consular  affairs  be- 
tween our  country  and  another,  it  is 
necessary  to  supersede  State  laws  with 
regard  to  various  tax  matters,  in  order 
to  fulfill  an  obligation  to  notify  a  for- 
eign government  official  when  an  arrest 
is  made  and  to  grant  officials  of  other 
governments  immunity  from  local  laws. 
I  will  not  discuss  the  minor  points  in 
the  convention,  which  are  no  different 
in  this  treaty  than  in  the  other  consular 
conventions  we  have,  but  will  concen- 
trate on  the  two  questions  that  have  at- 
tracted attention :  the  provisions  regard- 
ing notification  and  access  and  those  per- 
taining to  consular  immunity. 

The  consular  convention  we  are  con- 
sidering today  provides  that  when  an 
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American  citizen  is  arrested  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Soviets  are  obliged  to 
notify  an  American  consular  officer  of 
his  detention  within  1  to  3  days.  The 
provisions  in  the  convention  regarding 
access  oblige  the  Soviets  to  permit  an 
American  consular  officer  to  have  access 
to  an  arrested  American  citizen  within 
2  to  4  days.  These  provisions  regarding 
notification  and  access,  as  all  the  other 
provisions  in  the  convention,  are  of 
course  reciprocal.  They  seem  to  me  to 
be  more  beneficial  to  us  than  to  the 
Soviets,  however,  for  there  are  20  times 
as  many  Americans  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  as  there  are  Soviets  visiting  the 
United  States;  and,  furthermore,  we  al- 
readv  observe  the  standards  of  notifica- 
tion "and  access  that  this  treaty  will 
oblise  the  Soviets  to  observe.  I  should 
add  that  these  notification  and  access 
provisions  will  become  operative,  and 
thus  binding  on  the  Soviets,  as  soon  as 
the  convention  enters  into  force  whether 
or  not  consulates  are  ever  opened. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  ratification 
of  this  convention  argue  that  notifica- 
tion and  access  do  not  amount  to  free- 
dom, and  that  these  notifications  and 
access  provisions  are  of  small  benefit  In- 
deed. Perhaps  these  provisions  do  pro- 
duce only  minor  benefits — although  cer- 
tainly an  American  arrested  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  consider  them  to  be  so 
minor— but  they  oblige  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  act  in  a  way  in  which  they 
have  never  been  willing  to  agree  to  act 
before,  and  In  a  way  that  we  consider 
desirable  and  advantageous  to  us. 

By  agreeing  to  these  notification  and 
access  provisions,  the  Soviets  have  made 
a  concession.  Some  belittle  this  conces- 
sion, saying  that  the  Soviets  should  go 
further  and  make  more  far-reaching 
changes  In  their  trial  procedures.  But 
a  consular  convention  Is  not  a  vehicle 
for  effecting  changes  in  a  society.  It  is 
an  agreement  designed  to  regulate  the 
consular  affairs  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, protect  their  citizens,  and  pro- 
vide ground  rules  for  their  consular  per- 
sonnel. This  convention  goes  further 
than  any  other  modern  convention  in  the 
protections  afforded  American  citizens 
and  American  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Are  we  going  to  refuse  to  accept 
these  benefits — benefits  we  wanted, 
which  led  us  to  propose  negotiations  on 
the  treaty  in  the  first  place,  and  benefits 
which  represent  a  concession  by  the 
Soviets — because  we  disapprove  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  Soviet  society?  We  have 
not  applied  this  standard  to  ether  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  and 
improductible  to  attempt  to  do  so  in 
this  case. 

The  other  matter  that  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  the  grant  of 
unrestricted  immunity  from  criminal 
juri-sdiction  to  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees. This  provision  is  a  new  depar- 
ture for  the  United  States.  In  other 
consular  conventions  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  such  immunity  has 
applied  only  to  misdemeanors  and  not 
to  felonies.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  diplomatic  immunity  is  concerned, 
nations  observe  an  even  broader  immu- 
nity which  extends  not  only  to  criminal 
jurisdiction  but  to  civil  jurisdiction  as 
well  and  also  applies  to  the  families  of 
diplomatic   officers.     Our   diplomats   In 


the  Soviet  Union  and  indeed  all  over 
the  world,  have  such  immunity,  as  do 
all  foreign  diplomats  Including  Soviet 
diplomats  here. 

In  other  words,  this  convention  brings 
the  protection — which  those  working  in 
consulates  enjoy— more  closely  Into  line 
with  the  protection  those  working  in 
embassies  have,  reflecting  a  universal 
erosion  over  the  past  few  decades  of  the 
distinctions  between  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers.  In  our  case,  it  seems  to 
me  particularly  appropriate  that  we  do 
not  emphasize  such  distinctions,  while 
others  disavow  them,  because  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  were  com- 
bined over  35  years  ago.  As  a  result,  an 
American  Foreign  Service  officer  may  be 
assigned  this  year  to  an  embassy  and 
next  year  to  a  consulate.  Why  should 
he  enjoy  the  protection  of  unrestricted 
immunity  from  the  criminal  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  while  assigned  to 
our  embassy  in  Moscow  but  have  only 
restricted  immunity  from  criminal  juris- 
diction when  assigned  to  a  consulate 
outside  the  capital? 

But  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  immimity  provision  in  this  conven- 
tion are  not  interested  in  the  disappear- 
ing distinctions  between  diplomatic  and 
consular  Immunities.  Their  interest  in 
the  immunity  provision  is  a  result  of 
their  fear  of  espionage.  They  see  a 
danger  in  the  immunity  provision;  be- 
cause if  a  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  as- 
signed to  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the 
United  States  were  to  commit  espionage, 
he  could  not  be  prosecuted,  but,  like  any 
Soviet  official  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  who  committed 
espionage,  only  be  expelled. 

Now.  it  is  a  fact  of  life,  an  unpleasant 
fact,  to  be  sure,  that  all  of  those  assigned 
to  foreign  embassies  and  consulates  in 
the  United  States  and  all  of  the  Ameri- 
cans assigned  to  our  emba.ssies  and  con- 
sulates abroad  are  not  what  they  appear 
to  be.  Some  are  not  career  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel  but  intelligence 
officers.  The  Soviets  use  embassies  and 
consulates  for  intelligence  purposes  as 
do  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  in  a  gentler  age  this 
may  not  have  been  true,  but  it  is  the 
case  in  the  world  today.  In  this  sense, 
there  is  a  common  interest  involved,  for 
I  gather  that  both  we  and  the  Soviets 
would  prefer  to  have  our  intelligence 
officers  expelled  rather  than  Imprisoned. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  we  were 
opening  the  floodgates  to  massive  num- 
bers of  Soviet  intelligence  agents  by 
ratifying  this  convention.  But  we  are 
talking  about  only  one  Soviet  consulate 
at  this  point,  with  10  to  15  officers  and 
employees,  and  one  American  consulate 
of  an  equal  size  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  already  In  the  United  States 
452  Soviet  nationals  with  full  diplomatic 
immunity,  so  that  involved  is  an  increase 
of  3  percent  in  the  number  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials with  full  criminal  immunity. 

Because  we  have  most-favored-natlon 
clauses  in  consular  agreements  with  35 
other  countries,  these  countries  will  also 
be  entitled  to  request  a  similar  extension 
of  consular  Immunity,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  ?rant  us  such  Immunity  in  re- 
turn. Of  these  35  countries.  27  now  have 
consular  establishments  in  the  United 
States,    and    these    consular    establish- 


ments have  577  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees  who  would  be  qualified  for  sucb 
inununity.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  estimated 
that  only  11  countries,  with  290  officers 
and  employees  in  the  United  States,  will 
ask  for  such  immunity.  We  will  thus 
add  perhaps  some  300  persons  to  the 
9.400  foreign  diplomatic  officers  and  em- 
ployees now  in  the  United  States  who 
already  enjoy  full  criminal  immunity— 
a  total  increase  of  about  3  percent. 

Those  who  criticize  this  immunity 
provision  point  out  that  granting  fui] 
criminal  immunity  to  consular  officers 
and  employees  was  originally  a  Soviet 
suggestion.  The  implication,  therefore, 
is  that  the  immunity  provision  must  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviets  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  upon  considering  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, the  Department  of  State  decided 
that  the  immunity  provision  suggested 
by  the  Soviets  was  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
sumably because  the  immunity  provision 
was  originally  suggested  by  the  Soviets, 
they  considered  this  provision  to  be  de- 
sirable from  their  point  of  view. 

Yet.  instead  of  being  pleased  to  see  a 
provision  in  the  convention  that  each 
party  apparently  considers  to  be  in  Its 
interest,  some  regard  the  immunity  pro- 
vision as  suspect,  not  because  of  its  sub- 
stance but  because  this  provision  was 
first  proposed  by  the  Soviets.  Such  sus- 
picions are  not  new,  of  course,  but  I 
think  we  should  reflect  on  the  words  of 
Ambassador  George  F.  Kennan,  in  his 
book  "Russia,  the  Atom  and  the  West": 

.  .  .  We  must  beware  of  rejecting  ideas 
Just  because  they  happen  to  coincide  with 
ones  put  forward  on  the  other  side.  Moscow 
says  many  harmful  and  foolish  things;  but 
it  would  be  wTong  to  assume  that  its  utter- 
ances  never  happen  to  accord  with  the  dic- 
tates of  sobriety  and  good  sense.  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  always  wrong,  any  more  than 
we  are  always  right.  Our  task,  in  any  case, 
is  to  make  up  our  minds  Independently. 

If  the  Soviets  had  not  been  willing  to 
make  up  their  minds  independently, 
there  would  have  been  no  consular  con- 
vention at  all  for  we  were  the  ones  who 
first  proposed  negotiations  on  a  consular 
convention  and  then  pushed  for  them. 

One  more  comment  of  Ambassador 
Kennan  seems  to  me  appropriate  in  con- 
cluding my  remarks  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  convention.  In  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee  on  Janu- 
ary 30  of  this  year  he  said  about  the 
treaty: 

When  I  first  went  to  the  Soviet  UnlOB 
proper,  which  was  at  the  time  of  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government  In  1933,  we 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  second  to 
conclude  an  agreement  of  this  sort,  had  the 
Russians  been  willing  to  do  It.  We  at  that 
time  considered  it  highly  wrong  and  re- 
grettable that  they  were  so  afraid  of  con- 
tacts between  people,  so  afraid  of  having 
foreign  representatives  In  their  country,  that 
they  put  so  Jealous  a  control  on  foreign 
representatives,  that  they  did  not  want  our 
consuls  around.  We  wanted  to  go  In  (or 
the  maximum  amount  of  that  sort  of  ex- 
chnnge. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  now^ 
30  years  later,  we  quail  at  an  agreement  « 
this  sort  •   •   • 

I,  too,  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
opposition  the  treaty  has  aroused.   It 
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does  not  befit  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion—in fact,  it  seems  to  call  into  ques- 
tion its  greatness  and  its  power — to  be- 
lieve so  little  in  its  own  strength  and 
security,  and  to  fear  so  for  its  own 
vuinei  ability,  that  it  must  "quaU"  at  the 
prospect  of  the  arrival  of  10  or  15  Soviet 
officials. 

The  arguments  of  the  opponents  to 
this  convention  on  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  which  I  have  been 
discussing  are  mere  skirmishes,  however. 
The  main  attack  on  the  treaty  has  been 
on  much  more  fundamental  grounds:  on 
the  grounds  that  this  is  no  time  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  because 
they  are  sending  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  and  that  an  agreement  on  con- 
sular relations — or.  for  that  matter,  on 
any  sub.iect — will  lead  inexorably  to 
other  agreements,  including  an  agree- 
ment on  trade  which  would  enable  the 
Soviets  to  increase  the  flow  of  military 
equipment  to  North  Vietnam  and  thus 
prolong  the  war.  This  treaty  should  also 
not  be  ratified,  according  to  its  oppo- 
nents, because  the  act  of  ratifying  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  confusion  by  our 
allies,  ai;  a  confession  of  weakness  by  our 
enemies,  and  as  both  by  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam, 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  and 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  some  in 
the  Senate  who,  given  an  opportunity  to 
improve  relations   in  some-  small   way 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  reducing- 
the  tensions  that  exist  in  our  relations 
with  that  country,  prefer  that  we  not  do 
so,  but  that  instead  we  keep  relations 
frozen  and  tensions  highly  charged.     I 
would  certainly  imderstand  this  attitude 
if  it  were  motivated  by  an  opposition  to 
appeasement — that  is,   if  this  conven- 
tion, or  any  of  the  East-West  measures 
that  I  have  mentioned,  represented  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Soviets  designed  to  mol- 
lify them.   But  I  cannot  understand  why 
any  Senator  would  hesitate  to  seize  an 
opportunity  to  voice  his  approval  for  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
offers  us  certain  benefits  in  protecting 
American  citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  we  sought  in  the  first  place. 
I  do  not  see  how  ratifying  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  construed  as  a  mark  of 
confusion  or  a  confession  of  weakness. 
On  the  contrai-y.  if  I  were  the  leader  of 
North  Vietnam  I  would  be  concerned  at 
any  sign  of  a  rapprochement  between  an 
ally  on  whom  I  depended  heavily  and 
my  opponent,  especially  if  my  ally  and 
my  oppojient  were  the  two  most  power- 
ful countries  in  the  world.    And  if  I  were 
an  ally  of  the  United  States  it  would 
worry  me  to  see  the  United  States  spurn 
an  opportimity  to  reduce  the  tensions 
which  might,  if  they  are  not  reduced,  lead 
to  a  conflict  in  which  I  might  become 
involved  simply  because  I  was  an  ally  of 
one  of  the  protagonists. 

As  for  the  argument  that  this  treaty 
is  merely  an  opening  wedge  designed  to 
insure  the  automatic  passage  of  an 
outer  space  agreement  and  an  East-West 
trade  bill.  I  would  not  think  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  point,  although 
I  will  do  so  for  the  record,  that  such 
an  argimient  insults  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  this  body  by  suggesting  that 
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we   Vkould   not   consider   each   of   these 
measures  on  its  merits. 

But  while  this  consular  convention  is 
not  an  opening  wedge,  it  is  certainly  a 
test  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  attitude  the  United 
States  should  adopt  toward  the  European 
Communist  world  in  general  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  particular.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  two  general  approaches 
to  our  relations  with  the  Commimist 
world.  Those  who  object  to  the  agree- 
ment before  us  because  they  object  to 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  can  only 
mean  that  they  believe  that  our  disagree- 
ments with  the  Communist  world  will 
eventually  be  resolved,  and  can  only  be 
resolved,  by  a  resort  to  force.  That  is 
the  logical  concliision  to  which  their 
argument  leads,  ahd  it  is  a  conclusion 
the  consequences  of  which  I  do  not  like 
to  contemplate.  Those  of  us  who  are  in 
favor  of  reaching  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  whenever  possible — who  be- 
lieve, in  fact,  that  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  seek  such  agreements — are 
convinced  that  the  only  possible  way  of 
resolving  our  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  through  peaceful  means  by 
mutual  accommodation. 

I  hope  that  when  the  vote  is  taken  on 
the  corisular  convention  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  vote  in  favor  of  giving 
the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication, not  because  I  feel  that  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  we  ratify  this 
treaty  to  obtain  the  benefits  it  provides, 
but  because  we  will  be  voting  on  a  much 
more  important  question.  We  will  be 
expressing  an  opinion  in  that  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  beheve  in  reaching 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  whenever 
such  agreements  provide  a  net  benefit  to 
us.  We  will  be  voting  on  whether  we 
wish  to  go.  in  President  Johnson's  words, 
"step  by  step"  with  the  Soviets  "as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  advance"  toward  a 
reconciliation,  or  whether  we  prefer  to 
follow  another  path — in  this  case,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  other  path — which  leads 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  differ- 
ences but  to  their  resolution  by  force. 
These  paths  might  well  be  called  "mu- 
tual accommodation"  and  "mutual  arml- 
hilation."  for  paths,  like  other  avenues, 
often  bear  the  names  of  their  destina- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  move  to  dispose  of  this 
treaty  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  every- 
one knows,  this  matter  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last 
year,  and  we  reported  it  then;  but  for 
reasons  which  are  understandable — last 
year  was  election  year — the  treaty  was 
not  voted  on.  However,  the  matter 
has  been  discussed  at  length,  everyone 
is  throughly  familiar  with  it.  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  a  vote  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 

wish    to    commend    the    distinguished 

Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 

of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 


which  reported  the  pending  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  4. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  this  con- 
vention is  definitely  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  far  more  so  than  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wish  to  reinforce  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said  by  pointing  out 
that  this  convention  was  imdertaken 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
on  the  Initiative  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  pursued  by  President 
Eisenhower's  successors — the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

At  the  present  time,  figures  indicate 
that  the  number  of  Americans  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  excess  of  18,000 
a  year,  whereas  the  nimiber  of  Soviet 
citizens  visiting  the  United  States  is 
under  1,000  a  year. 

If  and  when  this  consular  convention 
is  agreed  to,  it  will  mean  that  additional 
protection  will  be  given  to  U.S.  citizens, 
who  now  can  be  held  up  to  9  months 
in  Soviet  jails  without  having  the  right 
of  access  to  any  American  oflQcial; 
whereas,  in  our  own  country,  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  subject  to  American  law  and 
are  given  the  same  rights  that  any 
American  would  be  given  imder  the 
Constitution — including  of  course  the 
right  to  access  to  counsel  or  representa- 
tive. So  that  this  proposal  is  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  encouragement 
and  support  given  by  three  Presidents 
would  be  taken  into  consideration.  I 
would  hope  that  emotions  would  not  be 
predominant  in  our  discussion  of  this 
most  important  treaty,  and  I  *  would 
hope  that  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom, 
would  see  fit  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  vote  "aye" 
overwhelmingly  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  facts  presented  are  such  that,  due 
to  the  numbers  of  tourists  involved,  as 
he  has  Indicated,  and  as  I  have  stated  in 
my  remarks,  the  treaty  would  mean 
more  to  the  United  States  than  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  hope,  however,  as  we  move  into  a 
more  relaxed  period  in  our  relations, 
that  th^ere  will  be  more  Soviet  tourists 
in  this  country  and  that  this  treaty  will 
then  mean  something  to  the  Soviets  as 
well.  I  hope  that  they  will  themselves 
approve  this  treaty.  I  believe  they  will. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  to  comple- 
tion of  action  on  the  treaty  in  the  very 
near  future. 


VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  2  days  have  been  most  eventful  for 
those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  the 
problems  of  selective  service. 

On  Sunday,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  made 
a  careful  report,  after  a  7-month  study. 
Yesterday,  President  Johnson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  dealing  with  the 
same  topic. 

I  should  like  to  praise  both  these  docu- 
ments, and  also  to  take  this  opportunltj- 
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to  make  a  concrete  proposal  of  my  own 
on  a  related  subject,  voluntary  national 
service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  Americans, 
being  interested  in  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  fair  method  of  achieving  »hat 
strength,  will  applaud  the  Commission's 
report  and  the  Presidents  proposals. 

The  concept  of  taking  our  yoimgest 
draft  eliglbles  first,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent system  which  takes  the  oldest  first, 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  as  does  the 
recommendation  that  criteria  for  induc- 
tion be  admirustered  uniformly  across  the 
country.  These  reforms  will  insure 
equitable  service,  and  permit  young  men 
to  plan  their  lives  without  the  uncertain- 
ty that  plagues  many  of  them  today. 

Ukewise,  I  support  completely  impar- 
tial random  selection,  which,  in  practical 
terms,  would  mean  instituting  a  lottery, 
such  as  the  one  that  was  first  used  In 
World  War  I. 

I  have  serious  reservations,  however, 
about  the  Commission's  proposal  to 
abolish  all  student  deferments.  On  this 
issue,  I  agree  with  the  minority  of  the 
President's  Commission,  and  support  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts— which  I  will  co- 
sponsor. 

Judging  from  the  message  he  sent  up 
yesterday,  I  believe  that  the  President 
also  hsis  reservations  about  abolishing 
student  deferments  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  has  stated  that  he  will  end  most 
graduate  school  deferments,  but  he  will 
withhold  judgment  on  the  question  of 
undergraduate  deferments. 

There  are  two  problems  that  occur  to 
me.  First  is  the  extremely  important 
question  of  how  strong  is  this  country's 
commitment  to  encourase  our  youth  to 
attend  college?  For,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission 
would,  it  seems  to  me.  discourage  many 
students  from  going  on  to  college. 

The  Commission  has  overlooked  the 
factor  of  educational  momentum:  A  stu- 
dent finishes  hia:h  school  and  continues 
right  on  to  college.  There  is  every  en- 
couragement to  do  so:  there  is  none  of 
the  chance  to  'get  away  from  the  books," 
which  all  too  of*en  means  that  the  stu- 
dent will  never  return. 

To  put  It  in  simplest  terms,  who  is 
more  likely  to  go  to  college:  a  19-year- 
old  who  has  just  finished  high  school,  or 
a  22-year-old  who  has  been  away  from 
school  for  3  or  4  years,  may  be  about  to 
be  married,  and  is  very  likely  going  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  assert  his  newly 
found  independence? 

A  second  difHculty  explored  by  the 
Commission  is  the  need  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  capable  officers.  Pot  many 
years,  the  usual  minimum  requirement 
for  officers  has  been  a  college  education. 
Will  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission provide  an  adequate  number  of 
college-trained  men  to  fill  officer  posi- 
tions? Frankly,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  they  will. 

Proposals  to  change  college-deferment 
regulations  should  receive  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  before  any  change  is 
made.  It  is  clear  that  college  defer- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
permanent  exemptions,  as  frequently 
happens  under  the  present  system. 
After  a  maximum  postponement  of  4 


years  of  college,  the  student  should  re- 
vert to  the  eligibility  of  a  19-year-old. 

I  urge  the  President  to  be  most 
cautious  in  alteiing  college-deferment 
policy,  and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
be. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  report  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  This  is  voluntary 
national  service,  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  both  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  Commission  report  create 
a  climate  favorable  to  the  introduction 
of  a  bin  on  national  service. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  national  nonmili- 
tary  service  Is  not  recommended.  With 
this  conclusion  I  am  in  agreement:  Such 
a  program  Is  of  doubtful  constitutional 
validity. 

But  the  Commission  asked  that  more 
investigation  be  conducted  Into  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  broad  voluntary  program  of 
nonmilitary  service. 

The  report  states: 

The  spirit  which  motivates  Interest  In 
national  service  is  undeniably  a  part  of  our 
national  experience  today.  Sensitive  to  that 
spirit,  the  Commission  suggests  that  the  re- 
search which  must  be  accomplished  proceed, 
together  with  private  and  public  experi- 
mentation with  pilot  programs. 


This  was  echoed  In  the  message  of  the 
President,  who  said: 

The  spirit  of  volunteer  service  in  socially 
useful  enterprises  will,  we  hope,  continue  to 
grow  until  that  good  day  when  all  service 
will  be  voluntary,  when  all  young  people  can 
and  will  choose  the  Itlnd  of  service  best  fitted 
to  their  own  needs  and  the  Nation's  ...  we 
will  hasten  it  as  we  can. 


It  is  the  traditional  spirit  of  American 
voluntarism  that  I  seek  to  capture  in  the 
bUl  I  introduce  today.  This  bill  would 
simply  authorize  the  kind  of  detailed  re- 
search on  national  service  recommended 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission. 

Before  explaining  my  proposal,  I 
should  like  to  define  the  somewhat  vague 
term,  -national  service."  The  idea  of 
nonmilitary  service  to  the  Nation  has  re- 
ceived considerable  public  attention  in 
the  last  few  years.  This  attention  is  due 
in  part  to  the 'success  of  programs  like 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps,  and  in  part 
to  widespread  concern  over  the  Selective 
Service  System.  All  too  seldom  is  such 
•national  service"  defined  or  justified  in 
terms  of  national  needs  and  the  potential 
of  relatively  untrained  young  people  to 
meet  them. 

To  me,  national  service  means  this: 
First,  tlie  young  people  of  this  country 
are  capable  of  public  service  in  many, 
many  more  areas  than  just  the  military. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
willing  to  perform  such  service. 

Second,  the  service  of  young  people 
Is  desperately  needed  In  hundreds  of 
nonmilitary  activities.  President  John- 
son has  said: 

The  call  for  public  service  cannot  be  met 
by  professionals  alone. 

Alongside  today's  increasing  advances 
In  technology  and  specialization,  there 
runs  a  parallel  growing  need  for  people 
with  relatively  little  training,  to  perform 
nonspeclallzed  but  vital  Jobs. 

In  a  study  made  for  OEO,  a  private 
consulting  firm  estimated  that  there  are 


4  million  nonmilitary  service  opportuni- 
ties of  this  type.  The  Director  of  the 
war  on  poverty  has  projected  the  exist- 
ence of  1  million  jobs  In  the  antipoverty 
area  alone. 

The  need  Is  enormous.  One  day  this 
covmtry  must  have  a  national  service  pro- 
gram to  meet  this  need.  It  must  be  a 
program  that  will  direct  the  energy  and 
good  will  of  young  people  to  the  great  op- 
portunities in  public  service  spheres  out- 
side the  military. 

I,  therefore,  lay  before  the  Senate  to- 
day a  bill  to  authorize  a  comprehensive, 
detailed  study  of  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  greatly  expanded  volunteer 
national  service  system. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  today — in  cities,  m  small 
towns,  in  rural  communities,  and  in  what 
is  left  of  the  wilderness — and  the  more 
Congress  focuses  its  attention  on  these 
needs,  the  more  convinced  I  become  that 
modern  American  society  could  not  only 
justify  a  program  of  voluntary-  national 
service,  soon  it  will  demand  one. 

Coaslder  only  one  problem  area:  the 
cities.  Our  Increasing  knowledge  of 
urban  problems  demonstrates  that  they 
are  getting  worse,  not  better.  Slums  are 
created  faster  than  they  are  eliminated. 
And  at  the  same  time,  the  problems  re- 
lated to  life  In  slums  grow  more  difficult 
each  day. 

So  far.  our  efforts  to  halt  thi.^  spiral 
of  decay  have  met  only  fragmented  suc- 
cess, "yet  we  have  set  It  as  our  goal  to 
bring  health  and  light  Into  the  cities. 
We  have  vowed  to  rebuild  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  urban  America.  To  this 
task  we  have  committed  enonnous  re- 
sources. Everv'  available  resource,  both 
public  and  private,  will  be  required  to  do 
the  job. 

Personally.  I  can  think  of  no  resource 
that  could  be  applied  better  to  the  re- 
building of  the  American  city  than  the 
enerpy  and  talent,  under  projxT  guid- 
ance, of  our  youne  people. 

Indeed,  in  programs  like  VISTA,  youn? 
people  have  already  been  put  to  work 
in  the  neighborhood  centers  of  our  cities. 
They  have  performed  brilliantly,  and  In 
doing  so,  have  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  many  of  us  in  the  Senate, 

But  VISTA  volunteers  and  their 
counterparts  in  other  voluntary  public 
service  programs  are  only  a  few  of  the 
millions  that  will  be  required  to  shoulder 
the  day-to-day  work  of  moving  America 
toward  the  ambitious  goals  she  has  set 
for  herself. 

In  this  context,  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  recent  speech  of  President 
Johnson. 

We  must  move  ahead — 
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The  President  said — 

toward  a  standard  that  no  man  has  truly 
lived  who  only  served  himself  ...  the  sign 
of  your  time  Is  need.  For  while  America  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  land  of  opportunity  to 
succeed,  It  has  also  become  the  land  of 
opportunity  to  serve. 

When  the  President  said  this,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a-^king  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  authorities 
to  cooperate  In  studying  ways  of  develop- 
ing a  manpower  service  program  at  all 
levels  of  society. 


Today.  I  propose  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  similar  study. 

To  handle  the  job,  my  bUl  would  es- 
tablish a  seven-member  National  Serv- 
ice Advisory  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  would  be  composed  of 
men  and  women  whose  experience 
jould  enable  them  to  represent  the  fields 
of  education,  business,  organized  labor, 
community  service,  and  other  areas  that 
would  be  affected  by  a  national  service 

nrogram. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission 
would  be  charged  with  three  duties: 

First.  To  make  an  exhaustive  study 
of  volunteer  national  service.  This 
would  involve  defining  the  concept, 
evaluating  the  problems  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  its  application,  and  figuring  out 
how  to  overcome  them ; 

Second.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  findings;  and 

Third.  To  make  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional service. 

In  other  words,  before  doing  anything 
else,  what  we  need  is  to  get  a  firm  grip 
on  this  rather  vague  idea  of  voluntary 
national  service,  and  then  to  give  it  some 
form.  We  must  find  out  just  how  it  can 
be  implemented  in  the  United  States  in 
such  a  way  as  to  benefit  both  community 
and  volunteer,  without  Infringin.u  on  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  citizen. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  difficult  even 
to  engage  in  fruitful  debate  on  national 
service  on  the  basis  of  the  inadequate 
data  that  has  been  assembled  .so  far.  We 
simply  do  not  know  enough  to  establish 
a  position  very  definitely  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Therefore,  the  question  I  lay  before  the 
Senate  today  is  not  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  a  national  service  sys- 
tem, but  merely  whether  we  should  look 
into  the  national  .service  concept,  and 
study  It  with  an  eye  to  future  legislation. 
I  contend  that  we  should. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia a.ssumed  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer,  I 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  each 
and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  sure,  has  many  questions  on 
the  subject  of  national  .service.  My  bill 
would  direct  the  proposed  National  Serv- 
ice Advisory  Commission  to  consider  the 
foUowins:  10  que.stions  that  seem  to  me 
absolutely  central  to  this  whole  issue: 

First.  How  should  a  national  service 
program  relate  to  exl-stlng  Federal  volun- 
tary nonmilitary  service  programs  like 
VTSTA  and  Peace  Corps,  and  what  can 
the  experience  of  the.se  organizations 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
panded national  service  program  with 
the  broadest  possible  partlciE>ation? 

Second.  What  should  be  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  national  service  program? 

Third.  How  many  jobs  are  there  that 
could  be  filled  by  national  service  volun- 
teers, and  how  many  additional  jobs 
would  be  generated  If  a  volunteer  service 
program  were  set  up  on  a  nationwide 
basis?  This  is  one  area  in  which  exist- 
ing statistical  data  is  particularly  inade- 
quate. 

Fourth.  What  would  be  the  relation- 
ship of  such  a  program  to  the  draft,  con- 
sidering especially  that  manpower  needs 


of  the  Armed  Forces  must  have  clear 
priority  over  anything  else? 

Fifth.  How  can  we  coordinate  national 
service  with  the  hundreds  of  private, 
local,  and  State  public  service  programs 
that  already  exist — in  other  words,  how 
can  national  service  be  anchored  effec- 
tively to  local  endeavors? 

Sixth.  What  would  be  the  Impact  of  a 
large  body  of  public  service  volunteers  on 
the  labor  force  and  on  the  economy  ol 
the  United  States? 

Seventh.  How  would  national  service 
affect  secondarj'  and  higher  education? 
The  educational  value  of  this  kind  of 
public  service  should  be  a  prime  con- 
sideration. 

Eighth.  What  about  women— should 
they  be  allowed  to  participate,  and  If  so, 
In  what  ways?  To  help  explore  this 
question,  the  proposed  commission  would 
Include  at  least  one  female  member. 

Ninth.  How  much  will  national  service 
cost?  Accurate  financial  projections 
would  be  a  prerequisite  to  future  con- 
gressioiial  action. 

Tenth.  What  would  be  demanded  of  a 
national  service  volunteer  and  what 
standards  should  a  public  service  pro- 
gram— be  it  private,  local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral— be  required  to  meet  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  national  .service  activity? 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  nor  would  I 
ever  suggest,  that  there  can  ever  be  a 
just  equation  between  the  young  Amer- 
ican killed  defending  his  country  and  the 
one  who  survives,  never  having  under- 
taken hazardous  military  duty.  My  own 
wartime  experience  in  the  Marine  Coips 
and  my  continuing  respect  for  the  mili- 
tary prevent  me  from  ever  considering 
such  an  Idea. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  both  the 
young  man  who  shoulders  a  rifle  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  one  who  wields  a 
pickax  in  the  Peace  Corps  can  be  recog- 
nized as  performing  invaluable  service 
to  their  country. 

One  is  a  soldier  in  uniform;  the  other 
is  a  citizen-soldier.  But  both  are  patri- 
otic beyond  question. 

If  our  Armed  Forces  are  maintained 
approximately  at  the  3-milllon-man 
level  between  now  and  1974,  only  750,000 
of  the  1.8  million  young  men  who  turned 
18  in  1966  can  expect  to  .serve  in  uniform. 
Of  the  1,8  million  turning  18  last  year, 
500,000  will  be  qualified  for  militarj' 
service  but  never  called,  and  a  slightly 
larger  number.  550.000  will  be  eliminated 
as  unqualified  for  physical  or  mental 
reasons. 

Therefore,  nearly  33  percent  of  those 
regLstering  will  fail  to  meet  the  existing 
mental,  physical,  or  administrative 
standards  for  mllitaiy  service  between 
now  and  1974. 

What  is  more,  this  percentage  will  be 
rising.  The  number  of  young  men  turn- 
ing 18  in  a  given  year  has  risen  steadily 
in  the  pa.st  decade.  There  were  1,3  mil- 
lion in  1960,  1.7  million  In  1965,  1.8  mil- 
lion in  1966.  and  in  1972,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  more  than  2  million. 
However,  while  the  number  of  18-year- 
old  men  goes  up,  the  projected  number  of 
draftees  actually  decreases.  In  1972,  It 
is  estimated  that  about  75,000  will  be 
needed  for  the  draft,  as  against  90,000  In 
1960  and  102,000  in  1965. 
Last  June,  the  Department  of  Defense 


stated  that  54  percent  of  the  young  men 
then  26  had  not  engaged  in  military 
service.  By  1974,  DOD  projected,  this 
figure  will  rise  significantly  to  58  percent. 

This  wealth  of  statistics  bears  testi- 
mony to  a  bitter  paradox :  The  men  who 
need  the  draft  most  are  the  veiT  ones 
most  likely  to  be  rejected.  The  men  for 
whom  military  training  is  the  sole  means 
of  acquiring  the  tools  to  carve  out  a  bet- 
ter position  In  society  are  the  very  ones 
denied  that  training. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  stated  before  this  body  10 
days  or  so  ago : 

Very  often  these  rejectees  .  .  simply 
drop  out  of  sight,  the  window  of  draft  reg- 
istration having  given  us  only  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  them.  When  this  happens,  we 
have  missed  an  extraordinary  opportunity. 
We  have  also  witnessed  a  tragedy. 

Draft  reform  is  one  way  to  dispel  this 
tragedy;  national  service  is  another.  The 
kind  of  national  service  I  envision — that 
is,  a  program  aimed  at  recruiting  volun- 
teers from  all  environments — is  the  most 
practical  method  proposed  so  far  for  the 
mass  rehabilitation  of  what  would  other- 
wise become  dropouts  from  society. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that,  in  their  over- 
all hearings  on  the  draft,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower.  Employment,  and 
Poverty  will  explore  the  effectiveness  of 
the  constructive  work  already  begun  In 
this  area. 

I  also  note  with  pleasure  that  the  sen- 
ior senator  from  Ma-ssachusetts,  who  will 
chair  those  hearings,  has  stated  his  in- 
tention to  hear  testimony  on  national 
.sen'ice.  I  expect  to  present  my  views  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  hope  that  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  will  be  considered 
along  with  other  proposed  legislation  in 
this  field. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  cite  briefly  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress.  In  a 
cost-benefit  evaluation  of  the  GI  bill 
made  last  year,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded: 

Men  and  women  whose  backgroxinds  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  higher  education 
and  advanced  training  were  lifted  i  by  GI 
bill  educational  benefits)  into  totally  un- 
expected positions  in  life.  And  In  simple 
monetary  terms,  the  Investment  has  already 
been  returned  in  taxes  on  their  higher  in- 
comes. The  lesson  should  not  be  forgotten 
or  neglected. 

I  submit  that  the  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  a  program  of  national  service. 

First,  the  training  received  in  a  na- 
tional sen-ice  program  could  make  hun- 
dreds of  otherwise  unobtainable  positions 
available  to  those  whose  opportunities 
were  so  limited  that  they  could  not  even 
get  into  the  Army. 

Second,  the  investment  in  a  national 
service  program  that  achieves  this  man- 
power training  goal  in  the  long  run  would 
be  returned  in  taxes  on  higher  incomes. 

It  would  be  possible  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  some  hours  on  the  dividends  of 
national  service.  Briefly,  though,  we 
should  consider  the  vast  number  of  jobs 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  individual  that  could,  and 
I  believe  someday  must,  be  performed  by 
young  volunteers. 
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We  should  also  consider  the  education 
and  training  of  the  underprivileged  and 
the  cross-cultural  experience  to  be  gained 
by  all  who  participate.  These,  too.  in- 
crease the  desirability  of  a  voluntai-y 
national  service  program. 

But  before  there  can  be  a  program, 
there  must  be  a  study.  And  this,  in  short, 
is  what  I  propose  today:  that  the  Sen- 
ate establish  a  commission  to  study  na- 
tional service  and  see  what  can  be  done 
With  it.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  con- 
cept and  the  promise  it  holds  merits  such 
an  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduce  at 
this  time,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in 
legislative  session,  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1213 )  to  provide  for  a  study 
with  respect  to  establishing  an  expanded 
volunteer  national  service  system,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  1213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  establishing  an  expanded  volunteer 
national  service  system  for  citizens  able  and 
willing  to  serve  in  nor.military  activities  de- 
signed to  help  the  United  States  to  combat 
disease.  Ignorance,  and  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  Is  hereby  established  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  National  Service  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  persons  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Commis- 
sion by  virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or 
experience.  At  least  one  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  a  woman. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

( d )  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

DtJTIES   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  expanded  volunteer  national  service  sys- 
tem. Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  consideration 
of: 

( 1 )  a  review  of  existing  Federal  voluntary 
nonmilitary  service  programs  where  hardship 
or  extraordinary  service  is  required,  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America,  In  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  expanded  na- 
tional service  system  with  the  broadest  pos- 
sible participation; 

(2)  what  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  na- 
tional service  program  should  be: 

(3)  the  number  of  service  opportunities 
which  would  be  generated  by  such  a  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  the  relationship  of  such  a  service  sys- 
tem with  the  Selective  Service  System  under 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.). 
and  the  manpower  requirements  of  volunteer 
national  service  as  related  thereto. 


(5)  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
such  a  system  may  be  coordinated  with 
appropriate  private,  local,  and  State  pro- 
grams of  a  public  service  nature; 

(6)  the  impact  of  such  a  service  system 
upon  the  labor  force  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States; 

(7)  the  effect  of  such  a  service  system  up- 
on secondary  education  and  higher  educa- 
tion; 

( 8 )  the  role  of  women  In  such  a  service 
Evfitenn ; 

(9)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  oper- 
ating such  a  service  system;  and 

(10)  the  standards  for  participation,  if 
any.  and  the  duration  of  service,  in  such 
system. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall 
transmit  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, including  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

POWERS     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  afiBrmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission 
or  any  subcommittee  or  members   thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  oX  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

( 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day 
for  Individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or 
surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  oth- 
er activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
Us  duties. 

(e)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  accept, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  and  employ 
or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  any  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible, 
received  by  gift. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  i>€rformance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of   the  Commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessan 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  7.  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  dalt 
ol  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the  Presl. 
dent,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  th»t 
the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate, in  executive  session,  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow,  Wednesday.  March  8, 1967, 
a*  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7,  1967: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Genevieve  Blatt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco 
nomlc  Opportunity,  new  position. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1967: 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or 
Review 
Elzie   H.    Wooten.    of   Tennessee,   to  be  » 
member   of    the   Federal    Coal    Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  Julj 
15,  1969. 

Office  of  Economic  OppoRTUNny 
William  H.  Crook,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

William  P.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Alfred  Robert  Zipf,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1970. 

Dr.  Kathryn  M.  Smith,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1970. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tle.sday,  March  7,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  lAtcb, 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer; 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they 
shall  see  God. — Matthew  5:8. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  Father, 
from  the  busy  traffic  of  daily  living  we 
would  pause  in  Thy  presence  and  wait 
upon  Thee  seeking  strength  for  the  day. 
wisdom  to  make  wise  decisions,  courage 
to  carry  our  responsibilities  with  honor, 
and  love  to  motivate  all  our  endeavors. 

Should  we  fail  in  achieving  some  of  oui 
objectives,  let  not  the  spirit  of  defeat 
dampen  our  devotion  to  the  highest  we 


wnow  should  others  criticize,  let  not 
Seism  get  us  down,  biit^  seemg  the 
frod  in  it  may  we  let  it  lift  us  up;  if 
!2h«-s  misunderstand,  let  not  bitterness 
hn/ht  our  best  judgment:  and  if  we  win 
help  us  to  be  humble  in  victory. 

m  this  moment  of  prayer  we  recharge 
nur  lives  that  we  may  face  this  day  with 
Zh  principles,  real  integrity,  abounding 
^  wUl  and  with  a  pure  heart  that  sees 
5^.  In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen.        ___^^___^_ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
iolnt  resolution  of  the  following  titles. 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested : 

S  303  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30  1954  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 

'*'s  370  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
la  1948  (62  Stat.  382).  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  conBtruction.  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Kennewlck  division  exten- 
sion, Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for 
otlier  purposes; 

S  605.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks 
Uke  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  rec- 
reaUonal     purposes     are     nonreimbursable; 

S  J  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH  Asth- 
ma Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  665)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Rdssell,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  f.ppoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Rivers, 
Philbin,  Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  Bates, 
Arends,  and  O'Konski. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.665,  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS DURING  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967  FOR  PROCUREMENT 
OP  AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES,  AND 
TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES, 
AND  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  EVALUATION,  AND  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 
ARMED  FORCES.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  S.  665.  to  au- 
thoriae  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
misdles.  and  trswjked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  evalua- 
tion, and  military  construction  for  the 


VACANCY  IN  THE  18TH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  hasty 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  last  Wednesday,  March  1,  1967, 
may  very  well  result  in  the  loss  to  New 
York  City  of  between  $90,000  and  $100,-^ 
000.    House  Resolution  278,  as  approved 
on  March    1,   directed  the   Speaker  to 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  existing  vacancy  m  the  18th 
Congressional  District  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

By  vacating  the  seat  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  the  House  has  caused  a  special 
election  to  be  called  unless  the  courts 
reverse  the  House's  decision.  The  date 
for  the  special  election  has  been  set  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  for  April  11. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Maurice  J. 
O'Rourke,  commissioner  of  elections  of 
New  York  City,  that  this  special  election 
will  cost  the  city  of  New  York  between 
$90,000  and  $100,000.  The  money  will 
be  used  for  items  such  as  the  salaries 
for  some  1,200  election  inspectors  and 
clerks,  trucking  election  machines,  rent 
f^r  polling  places,  advertising  the  elec- 
tion in  the  newspapers  as  required  by 
law,  printing,  and  other  expenses. 

New  York  City,  with  all  its  financial 
difficulties,  can  ill  afford  such  an  expense. 
New  York  City  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  meet  its  own  needs  and  should 
not  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  this  special 
election.  In  all  fairness,  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  special  election  in 
the  18th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  which  provides  for  reimbursement 
to  New  York  City  for  expenses  arising 
out  of  any  election  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  caused 
by  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  278 
of  the  90th  Congress. 


asked  permission  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gression.al  Record  a  veiT  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  FebruaiY  23.  1967, 
issue  of  the  Auburndale  Star,  one  of  the 
outstanding  weekly  newspapers  of  our 
Nation. 

In  his  editorial.  "Time  To  Consolidate. 
Editor  John  H.  Brice  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  urgently  need  reorgani- 
zation and  consolidation  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prevent  the  over- 
lapping of  expenditures  and  the  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  administration  of 
existing  Federal  programs.  He  reminds 
us  that  in  the  89th  Congress  alone  we 
enacted  107  new  programs  I  hope  that 
we  of  the  90th  Congress  can  take  prompt 
action  in  this  field. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Time  To  Consolidate 
The  89th  Congress  alone  passed  seventy- 
one  new  health  programs,  seventeen  new 
educational  programs,  fifteen  new  economic 
development  programs  for  the  cities,  seven- 
teen new  resources  development  programs, 
and  four  new  manpower  training  programs. 
These  new  programs,  added  to  the  hundreds 
already  on  the  boolcs.  help  create  what  James 
Reston  of  The  New  York  Times  describes 
as  an  "admlnlBtratlve  monstrosity." 

What  is  reallv  needed  is  a  massive  effort 
to  control.  consoUdate  and  where  appropriate, 
eliminate  existing  programs. 

According  to  Senator  Eklmund  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine,  "There  are  170  different  Federal 
aid  programs  on  the  books,  financed  by  over 
400  separate  appropriations,  and  adminis- 
tered by  150  Washington  bureaus  and  over 
400  regional  offices  empowered  to  receive  ap- 
plications and  disburse  funds." 

This  untrammeled  confusion  in  Uncle 
Sam's  larder,  not  only  encourages  waste  of 
the  uxpayer's  dollars,  but  the  proliferation 
of  these  programs  create  chaos  and  a  bureau- 
cratic quagmire  at  ail  levels  of  government — 
federal,  state  and  local. 

While  the  Administration  complacently 
talks  about  creating  a  new  partnership  with 
the  states  and  municipalities,  thoughtful 
legislators  In  both  parties  are  showing  in- 
creased concern  on  t±)e  overlapping  of  ex- 
penditures and  the  duplication  of  effort,  and 
are  seeking  ways  to  streamline  the  Federal 
programs.  Any  success  in  this  endeavor 
would  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
American  people. 


TIME  TO  CONSOLIDATE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    HALEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 


GUNS,   THE   CRIMINAL,   AND   THE 
CASEY  BILLS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
come  before  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  plead  the  cause  of  millions  of  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens  who  enjoy  the 
peaceful  use  of  firearms. 

I  have  watched  with  growing  concern 
the  mounting  tempo  of  the  campaign 
being  waged  by  the  antigun  lobby— not  a 
campaign  to  strike  at  the  root  cause  of 
our  problem— but  only  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  the  hunter, 
the  sportsman,  the  gun  collector,  the 
legitimate  dealer,  the  homeowner,  to  pur- 
chase, sell,  own,  or  use  firearms. 

No  one  denies  there  is  a  firearms  prob- 
lem in  our  country.  It  is  our  greatest 
domestic  problem  and  a  national  dis- 
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grace.  It  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  general  welfare  of  our  people.  It 
vitally  affectj5  Interstate  commerce,  and 
is  a  serious  drain  on  our  economy.  It 
batters  the  very  principle  of  our  Consti- 
tution, as  set  forth  In  the  preamble,  to 
"establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  Welfare." 

There  is  a  most  serious  problem.  But 
it  is  one  caused  by  the  criminal,  who 
uses  a  gun  to  rob,  rape,  and  murder  as 
he  preys  on  the  innocent.  It  is  not"  a 
problem  caused  by  the  sportsman,  the 
gun  collector,  the  legitimate  business- 
man who  caters  to  their  needs  in  accord- 
ance with  all  rules  and  regulations. 

In  my  judgment,  this  problem  can  be 
cured  by  swift  enactment  of  legislation  I 
have  authored  pending  before  two  com- 
mittees of  the  House:  H.R.  360,  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  an 
identical  bill,  H.R.  6137,  which  is  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

My  bills  would  set  a  stiff,  mandatory 
Federal  penalty  for  the  use  or  possession 
of  firearms  during  the  commission  of 
major  crimes  of  violence:  robbery,  as- 
sault, murder,  rape,  burglary,  kidnaping, 
or  homicide — other  than  Involuntary 
manslaughter.  Penalty  would  be  10 
years  imprisonment  on  first  offense,  and 
25  years  on  second  or  subsequent  offenses. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  our  national  prob- 
lem— the  criminal  use  of  firearms.  And 
It  is  here  that  Congress  should  seek  the" 
solution. 

But  let  me  be  perfectly  clear  that  I 
support  efforts  in  Congress  to  tighten 
the  laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to 
juveniles,  narcotics  addicts,  and  mental 
incompetents.  And  if  additional  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  curb  the  importation 
and  sale  of  bazookas,  grenades,  cannons, 
and  other  surplus  heavy  weapons — in  ad- 
dition to  the  laws  already  on  the  Statute 
books  but  practically  unenforced — then 
I  say  let  us  pass  it  now. 

But  instead,  we  are  being  asked  to  pass 
rigid  firearms  legislation  that  ignore  the 
criminal  and,  Instead,  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  law-abiding  citizens  to  buy,  sell, 
own,  use.  or  service  firearms. 

Frankly,  much  of  this  legislative  re- 
quest is  unnecessary.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts : 

First.  We  are  told  by  the  antigun 
lobby  that  our  Nation  has  become  a 
dumping  ground  for  imported  military 
surplus  weapons,  and  this  is  a  major  na- 
tional problem. 

Pact:  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
authorizes  the  President  to  regulate  the 
export  and  import  of  firearms,  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  State.  Sec- 
tion 414.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
reads: 

Mltnitions  Control. —  fa)  The  President  Is 
authorized  to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world 
peace  and  the  Becurlty  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  the  export  and  Import 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war.  Including  technical  data  relating  there- 
to, other  than  by  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency.  The  President  la  authorized 
to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be 
considered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  Im- 
plements of  war.  Including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

(b)    As    prescribed    In    regulations    Issued 


luider  this  section,  every  person  who  engages 
In  the  bu.slness  of  manufacturing,  exporting. 
or  Importing  any  arms,  ammunition  or  im- 
plements of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the 
United  States  Government  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  section,  and. 
In  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations. 
Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return 
to  the  United  States  for  sale  In  the  United 
States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies)  of  any  mili- 
tary firearms  or  ammunition  of  United  States 
manufacture  furnished  to  foreign  govern- 
ments by  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  foreign  assistance  program  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  advanced 
in  value  or  improved  in  condition  in  a  for- 
eign country.  This  prohibition  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  similar  firearms  that  have  been  so 
substantially  transformed  as  to  become,  in 
effect,  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  section,  or  who  will- 
fully. In  a  registration  or  license  applica- 
tion, makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact 
required  to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary 
to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead- 
ing, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  provision  not 
enforced?  / 

Would  not  rigid 'anforcement  close  off 
the  flow  of  grenades,  bazookas.  20-milli- 
meter cannons,  cheap  foreign  pistols  and 
rifles — which  the  antigun  lobby  claims 
is  causing  our  major  problem?  Certainly 
it  would. 

Second.  We  are  told  the  easy  accessi- 
.  bility  and  possession  of  firearms  by  the 
criminal  is  a  major  problem. 

Pact:  United  States  Code,  title  15, 
chapter  18,  section  902(f),  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  punlsb&ble  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  one  year  or  Is  a 
fugitive  from  Justice  to  receive  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  which  has  been  shipped  or 
transported  In  Interstate  or  foreigrn  com- 
merce, and  the  possession  of  a  firearm  or  am- 
munition by-  any  such  person  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  such  firearm  or  am- 
munition was  shipped  or  transported  or  re- 
ceived, as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  person 
in  violation  of  this  chapter. 

Punishment  for  violation  and  convic- 
tion is  a  fine  of  up  to  $2,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  5  years. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  law  not  en- 
forced? 

Would  not  rigid  enforcement  of  this 
law  curb  jwssession  and  growing  use  of 
firearms  by  the  criminal,  the  narcotic 
pusher,  particularly  the  repeat  offenders, 
who  I  shall  prove  later  are  the  major 
cause  of  our  national  problem?  Surely, 
the  answer  Is  yes. 

Third.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  law  enforcement  officers 
face  is  that  no  records  are  kept  on  gun 
sales,  and  they  carmot  trace  purchase 
of  guns  by  criminals. 

Pact:  Section  903(d),  same  citation 
as  listed  above,  states: 

Licensed  dealers  shall  maintain  such  per- 
manent records  of  importation,  shipment  and 
other  disposal  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
as  the  SecreCary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe. Penalty  for  violation:  fine  up  to 
$2,000  or  imprleonment  up  to  five  years. 


Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  this  enforced? 

Would  not  rigid  regulations  by  the 
Secretary,  and  stiff  enforcement,  close 
out  the  fly-by-night  seller  of  cheap  pi^. 
tols  and  rifles  to  those  who  prey  on  the 
innocent? 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Fourth,  We  are  told  that  here,  in  the 
crime-ridden  District  of  Columbia  where 
decent  citizens  cannot  walk  unmoleated 
at  night,  and  businessmen  are  preyed  on 
constantly  br  armed  Tobbers,  there  k 
need  for  legislation  setting  stiffer  penal- 
ties for  those  who  use  firearms  in  com. 
mission  of  crimes. 

Fact:  Section  22-3202,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  states: 

Committing  Crime  When  Armed — Addb 
Punishment — If  any  person  shall  commit 
a  crime  of  violence  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  armed  with  or  having  readily 
available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  he  nuj 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  crime,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years;  upon  a 
second  conviction  for  a  crime  of  violence 
so  committed  he  may,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  crime,  be  puo- 
Ished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  ten  years;  upon  a  third  codtIc- 
tlon  for  a  crime  of  violence  so  committed 
he  may.  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  crime,  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  not  more  than  fif- 
teen years;  upon  a  fourth  or  subsequent  con- 
viction for  a  crime  of  violence  so  committed 
he  may.  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  crime,  be  punished  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  not  more  than  thirty  yean 

I  know  why  this  law  is  not  enforced, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  made  this  pro- 
vision permissive,  not  mandatory,  and 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
of  the  courts  to  invoke  it.  if  they  see  fit 
And  1  can  assure  you  that  few  have  seer, 
fit  to  do  so. 

I  say  to  these  concerned  businessmen 
within  the  District,  who  daily  stand  in 
fear  of  losing  life  and  property  at  the 
end  of  a  gun  Illegally  used,  your  recent 
open  letter  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress carried  In  the  dally  papers  was 
misdirected. 

Direct  your  next  one  to  the  prosecutor 
and  the  judges — and  you  might  recall  In 
It  a  statement  made  by  FBI  Director  J 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  quoted  a  comment 
made  in  1924  by  New  York  City  Judge 
Alfred  J.  Talley: 

The  demand  of  the  hour  In  America  1»  (or 
jurors  with  conscience,  judges  with  courage 
and  prisons  which  are  neither  country  cluta 
nor  health  resorts.  It  is  not  the  crimlaals, 
actual  or  potential,  that  need  a  neuropathic 
hospital,  rt  Is  the  people  who  slobber  over 
them  In  an  effort  to  find  excuses  for  Vut: 
crime. 

Said  Mr.  Hoover: 

The  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  deserve 
as  much  consideration  as  the  rights  of  con- 
victed criminals,  and  when  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  deciding  between  lenient  treatment  of 
repeating  offenders  and  the  safety  of  the 
public,  fair  play  alone  demands  protection 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  In 
this  House,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  opening  a  great  new  career  in  this 
90th  Congress,  look  closely  at  the  demand 
for  this  legislation.  Inform  yourselves 
of  the  Issues  Involved,  dig  behind  the 
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statistics  cited  by  ^^'o^^^l-^e  ^^P.^.f^J.'J 
locating  strong  laws  that  do  little  but 
harass  your  law-abiding  constituents 
Sut  striking  at  the  criminal.  Ask 
mose  agencies  with  the  authority  to  do 
Twhy  existing  law  is  not  enforced  to 
^b  our  national  problem— before  com- 
Z  to  Congress  to  lay  the  most  con- 
troversial issue  in  decades  in  our  lap. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  inform 
the  American  people  on  all  facets  of  this 
oroblem,  and  in  the  coming  days,  shall 
discuss  such  issues  as  crime  statistics  and 
eun  legislation,  crime  rates,  and  manda- 
tory penalties,  the  impact  of  armed  rob- 
henr  on  interstate  commerce  and  the 
eronomy,  and  other  facts  showing  the 
need  for  Congress  to  act  swiftly  to  pro- 
tect the  general  welfare  and  interstate 
conunerce  by  making  criminal  use  of  flre- 
anns  punishable  by  a  stiff,  mandatory 

"mt^ROBERTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey], 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's legislation,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  fact  that  he  has  Introduced 
this  legislation  and.  as  I  said,  I  support 
it  100  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  s6  that  I  might  have 
the  privilege  of  associating  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  legislation. 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  certainly  welcome 
the  gentleman's  support,  and  anyone 
else's  support  in  connection  with  this  real 
need  in  the  legislation  of  firearms. 


REDEFINING  "SiaLLED  WORKERS' 
UNDER  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  "NATIONAL  CARIH 
ASTHMA   WEEK" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  4,  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning May  1,  1967,  as  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week,"  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  4 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
rt  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  (1) 
designating  the  week  beginning  May  1.  1967, 
as  "National  CARIH  Asthma  Week".  (2)  In- 
viting the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  issue  proc- 
lamations for  like  purposes,  and  (3)  recogniz- 
ing the  outstanding  contributions  being 
niade  In  asthma  treatment,  care,  and  re- 
search by  the  Children's  Asthma  Research 
Institute  and  Hospital  (CARIH),  the  na- 
tional facility  at  Denver. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the   request  of   the   gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
212(a»  <14i  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  in  order  that  the  former 
labor  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws 
prior  to  1965  be  restored.    My  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Emanuel 
Celler,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Frank  Annunzio,  have  sponsored  similar 
bills  and,  while  I  agree  with  their  rea- 
sons for  introducing  them,  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  for  an  additional  reason. 
My  bill,  H.R.  6677,  would  restore  more 
flexibility  to  the  existing  law's  definition 
of   'skilled  workers."    Under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Amendments 
of  1965,  all  intending  immigrants  with- 
out   preference    must    first    secm-e    ap- 
proval, or  labor  certification,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  stating  that  their  ad- 
mission will  not  adversely  affect  U.S.  citi- 
zens similarly  employed,  before  their  ap- 
plications for  immigration  will  receive 
even  initial  consideration.    This  harass- 
ing requirement  not  only  causes  addi- 
tional paperwork  and  administration  of 
the  alien  employment  certification  pro- 
gram but  it  has  also  been  admitted  that 
Immigrants  add  but  a  tiny  fraction  to 
our  labor  force.    There  are  some  occupa- 
tions which  can  never  reach  the  list  for 
automatic  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  such  as  the  agricultural 
worker— the    farmer— who    is    in    this 
categoiT. 

The  country  and  the  people  most  af- 
fected by  the  existing  law  is  Ireland.  As 
we  all  know,  the  Irish  have  long  been  our 
traditional  immigrants,  but  now  they  are 
restricted  because  the  majority  of  those 
wisliing  to  come  to  the  United  States 
must  apply  for  this  certification  to  gain 
entry.  I  have  introduced  this  bill  to  in- 
sure that  those  in  this  category— the 
Irish  as  well  as  other  nationalities — can 
have  a  fairer  chance  of  admission  to  the 
United  States  imder  a  flexible  standard 
of  skills. 

Why  should  the  Irish  be  discriminated 
against  when  they  have  in  the  past  come 
here,  worked  long  and  hard  hours  to 
better  themselves,  as  all  of  our  ances- 
tors—regardless of   their   national   ori- 
gin—have    done    before    us?      Because 
certain  conditions  exist  In  Ireland  for 
the  person  of  average  means,  the  Irish 
for  years  have  Immigrated  to  this  country 
in  quest  of  furthering  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals and  have  in  turn  given  much  to 
their  adopted  country.    We  must  always 
remember  that  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  Immigrants. 

The  effect  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6677,  would 
be  to  put  the  law  back  to  where  It  was 
prior  to  December  1.  1965.  Up  to  that 
time,  it  was  up  to  the  Government  to 
prove  that  an  alien  would  take  work 


away  from  available  American  laborers; 
since  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Amendments  of  1965,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  alien.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  agreed  to  rewrite  the  regu- 
lations to  redefine  skills,  but  it  is  unUkely 
that  farmers  will  ever  benefit  rniless  my 
bill,  H.R.  6677,  is  passed. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  In  the  Record: 

H.R.   6677 
A  bin  to  amend  section  212(a)  (14)    of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purj)Oses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (66  Stat.  182,  aa  amended:  8  U.S.C. 
1182)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)   Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  the  purpoee  of  performing  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General  that  (A) 
there  are  available  in  the  United  States  at  the 
aUen's  proposed  destination  sufficient  work- 
ers able,  willing,  and  qualified  at  the  time  of 
application  for  a  \-lsa  and  for  admission  to 
the  united  States,  to  perform  such  sklUed  or 
unskUled  labor,  or   (B)    the  employment  of 
such  aliens  will  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  similarly  employed.     The  exclusion  of 
aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall   apply  to 
special  immigrants  defined  In  section  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  other  than  parents,  spouses,  or  chil- 
dren of  united  States  citizens  or  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  and  to  nonpreference  im- 
migrant aliens  described  In  section  203(a) 

'°SEC.  2.  Section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat  166, 
as  amended;  8  US  C.  llOn  is  amended  to  de- 
lete the  proviso  and  the  colon  preceding  the 
proviso  is  hereby  changed  to  a  semicolon. 
Sec    3    The  last   sentence   of  section   203 

(a)(8)    of  the  I«°^'g^«"°?^"„^,r^"°n53r 
Act  (66  Stat.  176.  as  amended:  8  U.S.C.  iiaa) 

Is  hereby  repealed. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

CRIME   BILL 

Mr     BOLAND.    Mr.'  Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  ,     ,.,       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  pro- 
posed crime  bill  for  the  District. 

Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
of  vita",  interest,  to  every  resident  in 
Washington.  In  addition,  there  are 
great  numbers  o*"  our  citizens  who  come 
into  the  District  to  work,  play,  sightsee. 
and  transact  business  at  the  seat  of  our 
(3overrunent.  Representatives  of  for-^ 
eign  countries  continually  stream  into 
the  Capital  to  confer  with  members  of  our 
Government  and  heads  of  industry,  and 
to  visit  the  site  of  much  of  our  national 
heritage. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  allow  the 
criminal  minority  in  our  society  to  spread 
their  evil  dominion  over  the  cent«r  of 
om-  Government.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse and  applaud  the  proposals  to  ellm- 
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inate  crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  aid  the  legitimate  efforts  of 
our  law  enforcement  ofBcials  to  appre- 
hend criminals.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  support  this  legislation  and 
recognize  that  our  Capital  should  be  a 
model  area  where  every  citizen  in  this 
great  country  can  visit  or  come  to  live 
without  fear  of  being  a  victim  of  criminal 
behavior. 

The  administration,  aware  of  the  need 
of  this  community  and  responsive  to  the 
desires  of  its  citizens,  has  wisely  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  program  to  coim- 
teract  the  crime  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately come  forward  to  support  these  pro- 
posals. 


•  ESTHER  PETTERSON— A  GREAT 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
'•friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed"  then 
200  million  American  consumers  will  miss 
the  friendship,  counsel,  and  courage  of 
Esther  Peterson — until  recently  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 

When  President  Johnson  appointed 
Mrs.  Peterson  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests,  he  stated 
that  the  action  he  was  taking  would  "as- 
sure that  the  voice  of  the  consumer  will 
be  loud,  clear,  uncompromising,  and  ef- 
fective in  the  highest  councils  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment."  The  President  also 
predicted  that: 

My  special  assistant  wUl  lead  the  campaign 
of  America's  homemakers  against  sharp  prac- 
tices and  unwarranted  price  Increases. 

Rarely  has  a  President's  prediction  of 
future  events  been  so  accurate;  or  a 
Government  ofiBcial's  interpretation  of 
her  responsibilities  been  so  literal — much 
to  the  delight  of  those  of  us  in  and  out 
of  Congress — who  felt  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  plight  and  problems  of 
consimiers. 

Esther  Peterson's  greatest  virtue  was 
not  her  eCBciency — though  eflBcient  she 
was;  and  it  was  not  her  dedication — 
though  dedicated  she  was.  In  my  view, 
what  endeared  Mrs.  Peterson  to  all  who 
knew  her,  knew  of  her,  or  worked  with 
her.  and  what  made  her  one  of  the  most 
effective  public  servants  in  Washington, 
was  her  emotional  commitment  to  the 
problems  of  consumers  and  her  ability  to 
empathize  with  them. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  Washington  ofB- 
cial  whose  functions  are  performed  be- 
hind closed  doors,  Mrs.  Peterson's  re- 
sponsibilities brought  her  into  direct  and 
almost  daily  contact  with  the  people  of 
our  Nation — rich  and  poor,  educated  and 
uneducated  alike.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  inspired  them  or  they 
inspired  her.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  she  was 
more  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker  than 
any  other  official  of  Government,  She 
succeeded   in   winning    the  hearts   and 


confidence  of  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  But 
her  greatest  contribution  and  tribute  was 
that  she  helped  to  win  for  the  consumer 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  permanent  voice  in 
the  highest  councils  of  this  Government. 


ECONOMIC   BASIS   IN   EVENTUAL 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AFRICA 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  w£ks  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  statement  by 
the  APL-CIO  executive  council  that 
calls  for  the  implementation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  economic  proposals  to 
include  a  Marshall  plan  for  Africa,  look- 
ing toward  an  eventual  United  States  of 
Africa.   The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  the   AFL-CIO  Executive 
COTTNctL  ON  Africa  and  Independence 

One  year  ago  the  Ghanaian  people  over- 
threw a  dictatorial  regime  which  had  brought 
the  Ghana  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and 
destruction.  What  occurred  in  Ghana  on 
February  24,  1966.  has  had  and  will  have, 
enormous  repercussions  throughout  the  Af- 
rican continent.  This  defeat  of  totalitarian- 
ism— both  domestic  and  foreign — must  now 
be  followed  by  an  enormous  effort  to  re- 
build the  economy  and  achieve  economic 
Independence  as  well  as  restoration  of  the 
rule  of  law  within  a  free  and  democratic 
state. 

All  of  Africa  Is  now  engaged  In  this  life 
and  death  struggle  to  create  and  build  inde- 
pendent economies.  The  37  Independent 
states  of  Africa,  and  their  trade  union  move- 
ments, are  faced  with  the  vital  necessity  of 
economic  development.  This  Is  proceeding 
at  too  alow  a  pace.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Africans  themselves  and  the  oft  pro- 
claimed Development  Decade  program  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  need  for  domestic  and 
foreign  capital  Investment,  both  public  and 
private,  Is  most  urgent. 

The  industrially  developed  nations  must 
respond  much  more  decisively  than  has  been 
heretofore  the  case.  In  this  respect,  the  pro- 
posals of  President  Johnson  last  May.  1966 
to  the  African  Ambassadors  In  the  United 
States  to  repeat  for  Africa  what  the  United 
States  did  in  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe, 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  regional,  continental  planning 
and  Integration  would  open  up  new  %istas 
for  a  continent  rich  in  potential  but  still 
wanting  In  terms  of  practical  results. 

While  this  emphasis  on  economic  develop- 
ment Is  primary,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  Soviet 
military  threats  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  African  peoples.  The  Soviet  attempt  to 
counter  their  political  setback  In  Africa  by 
a  proliferation  of  military  arms  to  African 
governments,  as  in  Algeria  and  Somalia,  con- 
stitutes a  growing  menace  not  only  to  the 
peace  of  Africa  but  to  the  world. 

On  the  political  side,  the  persistence  of 
colonialism,  dictatorship,  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation threatens  the  stability,  as  well  as  the 
peace,  of  Africa  and  the  world.  We  must 
continue  our  support  to  the  nationalist  move- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations  In 
the  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  real  free- 
dom and  Indejjendence  in  all  of  Africa.  Our 
government  should  not  yield  to  colonialist 
pressure  and  should  Instead  expand  the  sup- 
port needed  to  free  the  peoples  of  Southern 
Africa,  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  all  territo- 
ries still  under  Portuguese  and  Spanish  con- 
trol and  domination. 


In  the  light  of  the  above,  we  recommend 
to  our  govertunent: 

( 1 )  The  implementation  of  President  John- 
sons  economic  proposals  by  translatmg  them 
into  an  economic  development  program  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
for  Africa,  which  can  lay  the  solid  economic 
basts  for  an  eventual  United  States  of  Africa. 

i2i  To  request  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
vestigate the  growing  Soviet  proliferation  of 
arms  and  military  assistance  In  Africa  in 
order  to  recommend  ways  and  means  of 
avoiding  an  all-out  arms  race  in  the  develop. 
Ing   nations   of   Africa. 

(31  Support  of  the  democratic  nationalist 
movements  which  are  democratic  in  char- 
acter through  the  U.N. 

(4)  Eliminate  all  assistance  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  which  are  using  arms  to  suppress 
the  efforts  of  the  African  people  seelcing  to 
complete  the  end  of  colonial  tyranny  in 
Africa. 
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NEED  FOR  MORE  COORDINATED 
AND  CONCERTED  U.S.  PROGRAM 
IN  OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  additional  warning  was  sounded  today 
about  the  need  for  a  more  coordinated 
and  concerted  U.S.  program  in  oceanog- 
raphy— this  time  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

In  a  report  on  three  areas  of  ocean- 
ographlc  activity  the  Academy  calls  for 
a  new  "rationale  of  budgetmaking"  to 
provide  a  balance  between  basic  and  ap- 
plied research. 

Taking  special  note  of  the  new  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources. and  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  headed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Academy  says  It  feels  there  Is 
now  an  organizational  basis  for  carry- 
ing out  a  comprehensive  national  ocean 
policy  and  a  revision  of  existing  man- 
agement for  the  national  oceanographlc 
program,  within  the  Federal  Government. 

This  new  report,  drafted  by  such  noted 
oceanographlc  excerpts  as  Dr.  Milner 
Schaefer,  of  the  Scripps  Institution,  Paul 
Fye,  of  Woods  Hole  Institution,  Dr. 
Athelstan  Spilhause,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  others,  once  again  puts 
the  Government,  Industry,  and  the  scien- 
tific community  on  notice  of  the  need  for 
a  major  new  effort  in  oceanography  in 
the  United  States,  and  points  out  that 
new  priorities  and  approaches  will  be 
needed  for  this  effort  to  be  successful. 

The  complete  report  is  available  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is 
cataloged  as  publication  No.  1492. 

I  include  the  Academy  announcement 
and  summary  regarding  this  Important 
report  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Announcement    by    National    Acadsmy    or 
Sciences 

Washington — A  new  "rational  of  budg- 
et making"  to  provide  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  research  and  to 
maintain  continuity  In  the  national  ocean- 
ographlc program  is  offered  In  a  report  Issued 
today  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The    report.    Oceanography    1966 — Achieve- 


^.nts  and  Opportunities,  was  prepared  by 
The  committee  on  Oceanography,  organized 
n  1957  by  the  NAS  within  the  Earth  Sciences 
ravlsion  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  report  Identifies  three  Important  areas 
nf  weanographic  activity  as  a  framework  for 
SeSnlng  flexible  levels  of  support  within 
^e  nauonfl  ocean  program:  ,1,  studies  of 
^ndamental  oceanic  phenomena  for  the  sake 
or»dvanclng  ocean  science  as  a  field  of 
^otledge:  (2)  basic  research  with  the  ex- 
^Utton  Of  long-term  payoffs  carried  out 
U  such  mlsslon-orlented  agencies  as  the 
Kftvv  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
^al  Fisheries;  and  (3)  short-term  research 
delated  to  the  immediate  practical  goals  of 

'^In^  addmon '  to  adoption  of  Its  budgeting 
concepts,  the  report  recommends  that: 

the  United  States  adopt  (a)  a  comprehen- 
sive national  ocean  policy  calling  for  Increas- 
ine  our  understanding  and  use  of  the  ocean 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  consistent  with  other 
national  goals,  (b)  a  national  ocean  program 
(or  the  implementation  of  that  policy,  and 
,c)  a  national  ocean  budget  adequate  to 
fund  the  program; 

■*  The  existing  management  structure  for  the 
national  oceanographlc  program  be  revised 
and  strengthened  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing improved  planning,  coordinating,  and 
budgeting  functions. 

The  report  notes  that  the  recent  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence Engineering,  and  Resources  and  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  now  provides  an 
organizational  basis  for  carrying  out  these 
two  major  recommendations  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  report  also  takes  stock  of  the  present 
status  of  oceanography  and  re-examines,  in 
the  light  of  recent  advances  In  the  field,  the 
recommendations    of    an    earlier    committee 
report  •     Dr.  Milner  B.  Schaefer.  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources,   Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Oceanography  which  re- 
ceives its  support  from  the   Office  of  Naval 
Research,   the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
maintaining  a  reasonable  balance 
In  a  discussion  of  funding  for  the  three 
areas  of  oceanographlc  activity,  the  commit- 
tee urges  that  support  for  the  fundamental 
studies  of  the  first  category  be  provided  pri- 
marily by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
as  the  best  way  to  maintain  balance  in  th^ 
basic     scientific     disciplines     Involved     In 
oceanography   and   a   continuing   abUlty   to 
exploit     new     opportunities     In     the     field. 
Such  studies  should  be  evaluated  In  terms  of 
the    largely    Internal    criteria    of    scientific 
merit  and  opportunity,  the  report  states. 

Conversely,  the  committee  recommends 
evaluating  the  mlsslon-orlented  studies  In 
the  latter  two  categories  in  terms  of  external 
criteria.  Thus,  funds  for  the  short-term 
studies  of  the  third  category— for  example,  a 
study  of  the  migration  of  tuna  with  a  view 
to  predicting  their  seasonal  occurrence — 
might  reasonably  be  evaluated  and  funds 
assigned  on  a  cost-benefit  basis,  the  report 
&sscrt,s 

However,  It  warns,  limiting  expenditures 
by  mlsslon-orlented  agencies  to  Just  those 
problems  that  lend  themselves  to  cost- 
benefit  evaluation  would  debilitate  the  field 
by  falling  to  provide  an  adequate  state  of 
readiness  to  solve  the  next  generation  of 
practical  problems.  ..^ 

The  committee  proposes,  therefore,  that 
discretionary  fund*  be  provided  each  agency 
to  carry  out  fundamental  studies  that  the 


agencies  Judge  to  be  mission-relevant.  This 
would  be  a  negotiated  overhead  fracyon  of 
the  problem-oriented  component  of  tne.r 
programs,  averaged  over  a  sufficient  time 
period    to    smooth    out    annual    budgetarj 

fluctuations.  „„v,    tv,o 

The  practical  merit  of  this  approach,  the 
committee  believes,  is  that  "it  recc^ni^es  the 
need  for  hard  and  detailed  Justification  tff 
budget  reviewers  where  such  Justification  Is 
both  appropriate  and  feasible  •  •  •  ap**  J^' 
laxes  the  requirement  when  detailed  Justin- 
catlon  Is  inappropriate  ..." 

Serving  with  Dr.  Schaefer  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography  were:  Karl  Banse,  Pro- 
fessor.  Department   of   Oceanography,   Uni- 
versity of  Washington:  Wayne  Burt,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Oceanography,  Oregon 
State  University;   Paul  Fye.  Director,  Woods 
Hole      Oceanographlc      Institution;       John 
Knauss.    Dean.    Graduate   School   of   Ocean- 
ography, University  of  Rhode  Island;   Sum- 
ner Pike  Lubec,  Maine,  formerly  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy     Commissioner;     Donald     Prltchard, 
Director.     Chesapeake     Bay    Institute.    The 
Johns    Hopkins    University;    Roger    HeveUe, 
Director,     Center    for    Population     Studies, 
Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health, 
Athelstan  Spllhaus.  Dean  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  University  of  Minnesota;  Henry 
Stommel.  Professor,  Department  of  Meteor- 
ology.    Massachusetts     Institute     of     Tech- 
nology:     and     George     Woollard,     Director 
Hawaii    Institute    of    Geophysics,    University 
of  Hawaii. 


COMMEKCIAL    FISHERIES    AND    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Although  the  United  States  has  maintained 
a  leading  role  in  a  number  of  ocean  uses, 
ft  is  not  doing  as  well  In  what  '««  °nce 
our  two  major  marine  Industries:  fisheries 
and  the  merchant  marine.  Although  the 
world  harvest  of  marine  fish  Increased  from 
18  mUUon  tons  In  1938  to  46  mllUon  tons 
in  1964,  the  catch  of  the  VS.  dMneetlc  fishery 
during  this  same  period  remained  at  about 
3  mUllon  tons  a  year.  In  terms  of  .total 
catch,  the  United  States  has  dro^Jed  from 
third  to  fifth  place  since  1958. 

in  the  past  15  years,  the  ^0^*^°^^^^ 
merchant  marines  of  the  world  has  doubled 
whUe  the  US.  merchant  fleet  ha«  decreased 
Tet  marine  transport  posseesee  great  poten- 
tial capability  of  alleviating  need  m  a  broad 
range  of  human  wants. 

COMPXJTERS   AND   OCEAN    SCIENCE 

A  great  deal  of  the  progress  in  ocean- 
ography would  have  been  impoeslble  without 
the  deielopment  of  new  methods  of  data 
handling  and  computing.  These  new  meth- 
ods  have  enabled  ocean  scientists  to  seek 
solutions  to  problems  that  were  formerly 
unsolvable  because  of  the  excessive  conipu- 
tatlonal  time  required  .  .  .  Aii.^  »mpo'-tant 
development  has  been  the  rapid  portrayal 
of  large  quantities  of  observational  data  on 
sequential  synoptic  maps  that  can  be  used 
for  planning  work  even  whUe  some  of  the 
data  are  still  being  collected. 


•  Oceanography   1960   to  1970.   NAS^NRC. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1959  (out  of  print) . 
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Excerpts    Prom     Oceanocraphy     1966— 

ACHIEVEMENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 
THE  FOOD  CHAIN 

The  greatest  process  (in  understanding 
food-chain  dynamics!  has  been  made  at  the 
initial  end  of  the  food  chain,  at  the  level  or 
phytoplankton  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of 
the  zooplankton  that  graze  upon  It.  Means 
have  been  developed  for  measuring  quan- 
titatively the  standing  crop  and  producUon 
of  phytoplankton  In  the  sea  and  for  Infer- 
ring in-azing  rates.  It  has  also  been  possible 
to  culture  phytoplankton  In  the  laboratory 
for  studies  of  their  population  dynamics, 
and  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  on  the 
culturlng  of  zooplankton  tor  this  purpose. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made 
in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  the  popu- 
lations of  fishes,  invertebrates,  and  marine 
mammals  that  are  subject  to  widespread 
commercial  harvesting.  Some  fish  species 
have  been  held  successfully  In  the  laboratory 
for  the  measurement  of  metabolic  rates  and 
other  parameters.  Much  less  Is  known  about 
the  intermediate  members  of  the  food  chain, 
and  the  development  of  methodology  for 
studying  them  Is  of  prime  Importance. 

LONG-RANGE  WEATHER   FORECASTING 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent  develop- 
ments  (in  oceanography)    is  the  change  in 
our  thinking  about  the  relationships  between 
the  upper  ocean  and  the  lower  atmosphere^ 
It  is  now  clear  that  these  two  fiulds  Interac. 
so  intimately  that  they  form  one  great  heat 
engine  and  that  most  of  the  energy  driving 
the   winds   comes   Into   the   atmosphere    In- 
dlreetlv  from  the  great  energy  reservoir  oi 
the  ocean  rather  than  directly  from  the  sun. 
Yet  most  meteorological  stations  are  on  the 
land  and  most  of  the  weather  ships,  of  which 
there    are  few.   are  In   the  northern   oceans. 
Many  meteorologists  now  agree  that  a  pre- 
requisite  for   improved   long-range  weather 
forecasting  Is   the  establishment  of  a  large 
network  of  ocean-observation  stations  (prob- 
ablv     automatic      telemetering     buoys  >      at 
which  pertinent  parameters  would  be  meas- 
ured in  both  the  lower  atmosphere  and  the 
upper  layers  of  the  ocean.     This  increased 
interest   in  the  Interplay  of  the  ocean  and 
atmosphere  had  had  a  significant  ^^f^^^^^^ 
on  the  planning  and  activity  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization. 


MULTIPLE   USES   OF   NEAB-SHORE   AREAS 

Mans  most  Intensive  use  of  the  sea  Is  along 
its  land  margin.  It  Is  in  this  area  that  the 
transfer  of  people  and  materials  .  .  pre- 
sents great  problems.  It  Is  also  In  this  area 
that  we  erect  structures  strongly  influenced 
bv  oceanic  processes  and  where  our  structures 
(such  a:s  breakwaters)  often  infiuence  oceanic 
processes  and  change  environmental  condi- 
tions The  land  margin  Is  a  very  convenient 
and  important  place  In  which  to  dispose  of 
our  domestic  and  Industrial  wastes.  The  use 
of  the  seashore  by  many  people  for  a  variety 
of  recreational  pursuits  becomes  Increasingly 
important  as  the  human  population  In- 
creases, becomes  more  urbanized,  and  has 
more  leisure  Ume.  This  zone  Is  also  the 
site  of  important  commercial  fisheries  and 
of  aquaculture,  the  farming  of  the  sea. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  the  nearshore 
zone  for  a  multiplicity  of  P^^'^'J^^^J. 
conflicts  inevitably  arise  among  different 
users  If  we  know  enough  about  the  prop- 
erties and  processes  of  the  ocean,  many  of 
these  conflict*  can  be  resolved  by  making 
different  uses  compatible. 

SPECIFIC   RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  addition  to  Its  three  major  recommen- 
dations, the  report  o""!'^**.  ^°'"\^,^%"  J° 
specific  recommendations.  A  few  are  sum- 
marized   below:  ^^.^ 

Pour  new  laboratories  should  be  provided 
over  the  next  decade  for  the  study  of  sur- 
vival requU-ements  of  young  fish  and  sheU- 

\bout  60  new  ships  are  needed  during  the 
next  decade  to  replace  conversions  and  over- 
aged  ships  and  to  enlarge  the  total  fleet 
necessary  to  meet  naUonal  goals. 

An  estimated  $36  million  should  be  spent 
over  the  next  five  years  for  adcUtlonal  ne» 
shore  facilities  to  accommodate  the  Increased 
rese^ch  program  and  the  additional  sclen- 
tmc^an?ower  now  coming  Into  the  marine 

sciences 

A  program  of  deliberate  and  planned  sur- 
veys (SEAMAP)  of  the  open  ocean  shoulo 
be  carried  out,  using  systematic  and  stand- 
ardized methods  and  leading  to  the  produc- 
tion of  charts  and  atlases  encompassing  ah 
the  oceans. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  long-range 
weather  forecasting,  a  global  observation 
TyTteni  should  be  established,  further  work 
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should  be  done  on  numerical  prediction 
models,  extensive  Investigations  should  be 
carried  out  on  bnalc  problems  cf  turbulent 
boundary- layer  transport  and  small-scale  In- 
teractions with  large-scale  motions,  and 
special  studies  should  be  made  of  the  cou- 
plings between  circulations  in  all  tropics  and 
higher  latitudes. 

Research  and  development  studies  should 
be  undertaken  to  malce  possible  the  multiple 
use  at  the  neaxshore  zone  for  purposes  that 
now  often  conflict. 

Work  should  be  continued  on  Identifying 
and  correcting  the  causes  of  long-term  fail- 
ures of  deep-water  buoys  to  extend  their  sur- 
vival time  to  a  year  or  more. 

The  United  States  should  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tions on  the  development  of  national 
oceanographlc  programs  adopted  by  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Sessions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Oceanographlc  Congress  using  them 
as  a  framework  for  U.S.  assistance  In  devel- 
oping national  oceanographlc  programs  in 
other  countries. 


REDEFINING  HEAD  OP  HOUSEHOLD 
UNDER  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1954 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend 
the  head  of  household  benefits  to  any  in- 
dividual who  may  not  make  a  joint  re- 
turn but  maintains  his  own  household 
as  his  home.  Single  individuals  who  live 
alone  have  expenses  in  maintaining  their 
households,  which  are  not  much  less 
than  for  married  couples  occupying  the 
same  type  of  accommodations.  I  feel 
that  all  fjersons  regardless  of  their  mari- 
tal status  should  be  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  similar  basis. 

On  February  2,  1967,  I  introduced 
HR  4757,  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend 
the  head  of  household  benefits  to  un- 
remarried widows  and  widowers,  and  In- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  35  and 
who  have  never  been  married  or  who 
have  been  separated  or  divorced  for  3 
years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households.  I  am  still  going  to  press  for 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  a 
start  toward  making  the  basis  of  our  tax 
system  more  equitable.  However,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  today  would  go  even 
further  than  HH.  4757  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  and  especially  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  In  hopes  that  it  will  be  enacted 
in  the  90th  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully include  the  text  of  my  bill  H.R. 
6676  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  6676 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of  household 
benefits  to  any  individual  who  may  not 
make  a  Joint  return  but  maintains  his  own 
household  as  his  home 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.<isembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  Kb)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defi- 


nition of  head  of  household)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Definition  of  head  of  household  — 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  an  Individual 
shall  be  considered  a  head  of  a  household  if. 
and  only  If.  such  individual — 

"(A)  is  not  married  at  the  close  of  his 
taxable  year, 

"(B)  is  not  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined 
In  section  2(b) ) ,  and 

"(C)  maintain  his  own  household  as  his 
home. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  of  section 
2(b)(1)(B),  an  individual  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  maintaining  a  household  only  if  over 
half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  household 
during  the  taxable  year  is  furnished  by  such 
individual.'" 

(b»  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof. 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Limitations. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2),  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  a 
taxpayer  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  head 
of  a  household  if  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year  he  Is  a  nonresident  alien." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  lb),  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,   1968. 


GEORGE  WALLACE  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  which 
he  asked  the  question,  "What  kind  of  an 
American  Is  Gov.  George  Wallace,  of 
Alabama?" 

I  regret  that  I  was  in  committee  at  the 
time,  because  I  would  have  told  the  gen- 
tleman that  Gov,  George  Wallace  is  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  this  era.  I 
have  known  him  all  his  life.  He  was  a 
leader  in  high  school  and  college.  He 
volimteered  for  service  in  World  War  n 
and  served  under  very  hazardous  com- 
bat conditions.  He  was  a  gunner  on  a 
B-29  bomber.  He  is  the  type  American 
who  loves  his  country.  While  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  he  repeatedly 
warned  that  he  would  not  tolerate  draft 
card  burners  nor  demonstrations  against 
our  foreign  policy  with  reference  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  No  such  un- 
American  activities  occurred  in  our  State 
while  he  was  Governor. 

He  Is  the  type  of  American  who  believes 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  believes  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  should  interpret  and  not 
make  the  laws  of  this  land.  He  believes 
that  little  children  should  be  able  to  pray 
in  our  schools.  He  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  crush 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  and 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
Gov.  George  Wallace  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can. If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
like  to  have  a  confrontation  with  Gover- 
nor Wallace  I  believe  that  I  can  arrange 
a  debate  with  the  Governor,  and  I  am 


sure  the  Governor  would  like  to  debate 
the  gentleman  in  his  Ohio  district 

I  would  caution  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  if  he  does  engage  Governor 
Wallace  in  debate  that  he  really  do  his 
homework  before  doing  so. 


RECORD  OP  PATRIOTISM  AND 
SERVICE  OF  GOV.  GEORGE  WAL- 
LACE NEEDS  NO  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SET/DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Alabama  have  pointed  out. 
a  Member  of  this  House  entered  into  the 
Record  on  Thursday,  March  2,  1^7, 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  unjustiflablp 
attack  upon  a  former  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama and  upon  the  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions of  our  native  State. 

I  will  not  here  i-epeat  allegations  made 
by  the  Member  at  that  time,  since  they 
do  not  deserve  repetition  even  in  refut«- 
tion.  I  will  say  that  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned when  I  read  an  attack  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  upon  one  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  another  sovereign  State  have  be- 
stowed their  highest  honor.  Perhaps, 
however,  those  of  us  from  Alabama  who 
espouse  the  causes  of  State  sovereignty, 
and  the  rights  of  the  States  to  be  pro- 
tected from  outside  interference  or  at- 
tack, take  the  matter  more  seriously 
than  do  some  pui-ported  advocates  of  the 
same  cause  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fonner  Governor  Wal- 
lace's challenging  record  of  patriotism 
and  service  to  his  coimtry  and  State, 
both  in  time  of  war  and  as  a  public  ser- 
vant, needs  no  defense  by  me — nor  do 
the  institutions  and  traditions  of  my  na- 
tive State. 

In  fact,  experience  would  Indicate  that 
former  Governor  Wallace  is  extremely 
capable  of  speaking  for  and  defending 
himself  as  well  as  the  institutions  and 
traditions  which  both  Alabamians  and 
Americans  hold  dear. 
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THE  FLAG  OVER  ALABANLA 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  this  House  last 
Thursday,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook  1  inti- 
mated that,  because  the  U.S.  flag  is  not 
flown  on  the  dome  of  the  Alabama  State 
Capitol.  Alabamians  are  not  patriotic. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Alabama 
has  not  had  one  draft  card  burned,  not 
one  flag-burning  demonstration,  nor  a 
single  blood  drive  for  the  Vletcong.  Our 
sons  are  dying  In  Vietnam  alongside 
those  from  New  York,  California,  and 


nhio  The  National  Park  Service  has 
T^ated  the  Alabama  State  Capitol  as 
:  Mttonal  historical  landmark  because 
Ihls  great  building  was  the  first  Capitol 
Jthe  Confederacy.  Why  should  it  not 
t  aDPropriate  for  the  Confederate  flag 
"S  above  It?    At  WUUamsburg,  Va., 


seem  that  he  could  have  obtained  the 
true  facts  before  making  such  a  state- 
ment and  such  insinuations. 

Several  members  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation have  served  in  the  Alabama 
State  Legislature,  including  myself— who 
served  there  for  8  years,  and  the  first 


!»  *  ^'^* .;_  ... -^«r,i^„nt*rt  rnlonlBl     flt  thp  Caoitol  was  our  U.S.  flag  flying 


fM  flies  over  the  reconstructed  Colonial 
Snitol  of  that  State.  Does  this  reflect 
^TSe  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Vlr- 
Jia.  even  though  the  British  today 
!n^ with  our  enemies? 

And  finaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  point 
Ihout  the  flagstaff  on  the  Alabama  State 
SjDitol  lawn  where  the  U.S.  flag  flies 
law  proudly  and  conspicuously.  This 
fllc)ole  was  erected,  the  flag  raised  and 
teScated  by  the  troops  at  Camp  Sheri- 
Sodurlng  World  War  I.  I  am  proud 
rreport  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BOOKl,  who  has  so  bitterly  attacked  my 
State  and  my  former  Governor,  that  this 
note  was  erected  voluntarily  by  the  men 
ofthe  112th  Supply  Train  of  the  37th 
Division.  And  if  the  Congressman  knows 
bis  history,  he  knows  that  the  men  of  the 
37th  were  from  the  Ohio  National 
Guard.         ^^^^^^___^ 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
Mr.    BEVILL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  friatter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BEVILL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  from   Alabama   in   their  re- 
marks relating  to  the  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  attacked  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  on  March  2,   1967. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  introduced  In 
the  CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  constituents  who  visited  the 
State  capitol  in  Alabama  and   quoted 
the  Alabama  hostess  as  saying,  in  sub- 
stance, that  we  were  frequently  criticized 
for  not  flying  the  U.S.  flag  on  the  dome. 
I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
write  his  constituent  and  inform  her  that 
there  is  no  American  flag  flying  from  the 
dome    of    the    U.S.    Capitol— that    the 
American  flag  flies  on  top  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  American  flag  has  been  flying  daily 
at  the  State  capitol  since  the  year  1918 
at  the  south  entrance  of  the  capitol. 

I  quote  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who 
stated: 

There  is  a  group  of  flag  burners  and 
desecrate rs  in  the  country  today.  There 
Is  a  group  which  finds  Old  Glor>'  an 
abomination. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  irre- 
sponsible statement  in  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  has  never  beer,  a  flag 
burner  in  Alabama.  Also,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  has  never  had  a  draft 
card  burner,  an  act  which  is  often  re- 
ported in  the  papers  as  being  perpetrated 
by  people  in  some  of  our  States. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  wanted  to  be  accurate.  It  would 


at  the  Capitol  was  our  U.S.  flag  flying 
at  the  south  entrance  of  the  capitol 
where,  in  my  opinion,  90  percent  of  the 
people  always  enter  the  capitol.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his 
constituents  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
will  always  have  the  American  flag  flying 
at  its  State  capitol  and  that  Alabama 
will  continue  supporting  the  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  just  as  it  has  sup- 
ported them  in  Korea,  Europe,  the 
Paciflc,  and  all  other  areas  of  the  world. 


FLYING  THE  FLAG  IN  ALABAMA 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  'the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  attack  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  on  the 
former  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Alabama,  George  WaUace,  was,  unfor- 
tunately, an  attack  on  the  good  people  of 
Alabama.  I  think  ft  is  entirely  proper 
to  look  at  this  matter  from  a  nonpar- 
tisan view,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  I 
approach  this  subject. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
George  Wallace,  he  cannot  properly  be 
accused  of  being  unpatriotic. 

The  American  flag  has  flown  In  the 
yard  of  the  Alabama  capitol  for  many 
years— long  before  George  Wallace  be- 
came Governor.     It  is  in  a  place  of  honor 
and    is    so    respected    by    our    people. 
Surely,  there  are  those  who  think  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate   to  fly   the 
flag  on  the  dome  of  the  capitol.     But 
Mr    Speaker,    that    does   not    make    it 
wrong  to  fly  it  in  the  yard  of  the  capitol 
among  the  beautiful  trees  and  flowers. 
Mr  Speaker,  there  are  no  flag  burners 
in  Alabama.    Rather,  the  people  of  our 
State  love  and  respect  the  flag  of  this 
Nation.    They  realize  that  the  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  and  I 
pray  this  love  and  devotion  will  always 
be  present  in  great  abundance,  not  only 
in  our  State  of  Alabama,  but  through- 
out this  Nation  that  we  love  so  much. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  on  roUcall  No.  17 
and  rollcall  No.  18,  had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


LETTERS  TO  CONGRESSMEN  ON 
THIRD-CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ray 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  is  entitled  to  know- 
exactly  how  1  million  pressure  letters 
are  being  sent  to  Members  of  Congress 
purporting  to  represent  overwhelming 
public  opinion.  I  have  in  my  hand  three 
documents  which  give  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  send  letters  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to 'protest  against  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  to  raise  postage 
rates  on  third-class  mail,  including  sam- 
ple letters.  One  stipulation  reads  as 
follows : 

Please  send  copies  of  congressional  letters 
your  companv  creates  to:  Harry  Maginnis. 
president.  Associated  Third-Class  Mail  Users. 
Harry  will  be  glad  to  send  you  additional 
Information  on  the  postal  battle. 

These  letters  incorrectly  charge  that  it 
is  my  desire  to  "abolish  third-class  mail 
along  with  miUion  of  jobs."  All  my  bill 
does  is  to  raise  third-class  rates  so  that 
this  class  of  mail  wiU  not  be  subsidized. 
Every  previous  time  rates  were  raised, 
the  third-class  mailers  screamed  they 
were  being  driven  out  of  business,  but 
both  their  profits  and  volume  speedily 
Increased. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  takes 
in  $700  million  of  revenue  for  third-class 
maU  which  costs  $1.1  bUlion  to  deliver, 
that  means  a  loss  of  $400  million,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  taxpayers 
should  be  expected  to  subsidize  this 
deficit  for  third-class  mail.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  not  a  welfare 
agency  to  create  jobs  for  third-class  maU 
users,  nor  is  it  an  agency  to  participate 
in  subsidizing  these  third-class  mail 
companies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  when  Members 
receive  these  1  million  letters  they  con- 
sider that  there  are  100  million  con- 
sumers, housewives,  businessmen,  and 
other  individual  all  over  this  Nation  who 
not  only  resent  receiving  so  much  junk 
mail  but  resent  even  more  having  to  pay 
for  it  with  their  own  taxes. 

What  is  the  definition  of  junk  mail? 
It  is  that  portion  of  third-class  mail 
which  is  unwanted,  unread,  and  unpaid 
for.  .  ,   ^ 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  following  documents  which  unmask 
this  vast  pres^e  campaign,  so  Mem- 
bers can  see/how  phony  these  letters 
restlly  are: 

CiRcrLATTON  Associates  Inc.. 

Neic  York.  NY. 
Your  business  and  ours  are  In  serious 
trouble  with  renewed  threats  of  exorbitant 
postage  rate  increases.  As  you  may  know, 
there  is  ejareme  pressure  in  Congress  to  hike 
Third  Class  rates  more  than  50 'v. 

One  bill  now  before  Congress  calls  for  a 
boost  of  minimum  piece  rates  to  4'2C  snd 
2'4«  (non-profit  I.  And  a  second  bill  now 
in  the  hopper  calls  for  similar  abusive  in- 
creases. Introducing  these  bills  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  two  Congressmen  de- 
graded direct  mail  advertising  with  that  four 
letter  word  were  all  iick  of  seeing  in  the 
newspaper  and  hearing  from  supposedly  in- 
telligent opinion  leaders. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress  as  well  as  public 
opinion,  your  business  and  ours  are  In  serious 
legislative  trouble  again.  Every  mailer,  serv- 
ice organization  and  supplier  In  direct  mAU 
should  do  something  about  It— now. 
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circulation  Associates  is  cooperating  with  Sample  Letter 

Associated  Third  Class  Mall    Users    (our   in-  as  a  conBtituent  in  your  district.  I  would 

dustry's  leading  spokesman  in  Washington)  nke  to  register  my  strong  protest  of  recent 

in   an   Industrywide   employee   campaign   to  proposals   by   Congressmen   Kea  Hechler  of 

generate  1.000.000  letters  to  Congressmen  in  west  Virginia  and  Lester  Wolff  of  New  York 

protest  of  postage  rate  increases  and  Insult-  to  price  Third  Class  mail  out  of  the  postal 

ing  remarks  being  made  against  our  medium,  service. 

The  two  enclosures  distributed  to  all  C.A.  m    calling    for    exhorbitant    postage    In- 

employees  are  self  explanatory.     If  you  wish  creases,  the  degrading  terminology  of  Third 

to   Join   this   campaign,   please   feel    free   to  class   mail   used   by   these  legislators  is   an 

adapt  this  material  to  your  own  company's  insult    to    4,000.000    Americans    like    myself 

tise.  who    make    our    livelihood    through    direct 

Let's  all  unite  to  help  prevent  new  exor-  mail  sales.     And  their  remarks  in  the  Peb- 

bitant  postage  rate  Increases  that  can  mean  ruary   2nd   and    7th    issues   of  the  Congres- 

only   serious   trouble   for   your  business  and  sional  Record  are   an  affront  to  all   275,000 

ours.  Third  Class  permit  holders  throughout  the 

Cordially,  nation. 

Edward  Ltjstig,  Not  only  have  these  276,000  mailers  ab- 

Preaident.  sorbed  postage  increases  to  188%   In  recent 

P.S.     Please  send  copies  of  Congressional  years,    but    they    have    also    spent    several 

letters    your    company    creates    to:     Harry  hundred  million  dollars  in  preparation  for 

Maglnnis.  President.  Associated  Third  Class  the  Post  Office  Department's  mandatory  Zip 

Mall  Users.  100  Indiana  Avenue.  N.W.,  Wash-  ckxje  sorting  that  went  into  effect  Just  this 

ington.  DC.     ( Harry  will  be  glad  to  send  you  year.     Further   rate   increases   at   this   time 

additional  information  on  the  postal  battle.)  ■will    surely    make    it   impossible    for    many 

Third  Class  mailers  to  stay  in  business. 

To:  All  C.A  Employees.  Representatives   Hechler   and   Wolff  seem 

From :  Ed  Lustlg.  President.  destined  to  abolish  Third  Class  mall  along 

Subject:    Proposed    Postage    Rate    Increases  with  millions  of  Jobs  like  mine.    Please  don t 

That  Threaten  Your  Job.  let  them  do  It. 

Once  again,  our  industry  is  in  serious  trou-  i   urge   you   to  oppose  Mr.   Hechler's  bill, 

ble  with  threats  of  abusive  postage  rate  In-  h.R.    99,    In    the    Interest    of    the    nation's 

creases  that  can  cripple  our   best  custom-  economy  in  general  and  In  continued  em- 

ers  .  .  .  and  In  turn,  endanger  all  our  Jobs,  ployment  in  particular. 

Congressman  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  Sincerely, 

is  pushing  hard  for  his  bill  (HJi.  99)  to  hike ■     . 

minimum  piece  rates  to  4''2<  and  2*4^  (non  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

profit).     Another  Congressman,  Lester  Wolff  "'" 

of  New  York,  hiis  Introduced  a  similar  bill.  RURAL     COMMUNITIES      PRCXjRAM 

Even    worse,   both   of   these   Congressmen  DEVELOPS  CENTRAL  WATER  SYS- 

have  used  degrading  terms  In  describing  dl-  -j-EM  IN  ILLINOIS'  23D  CONGRES- 

rect  mail — your  livelihood  and  mine.     Both  otc\u\^    •nTQT-Rxr'T 

of  these  feglslators  are  waging  a  strong  bat-  OIUINAI.  uiainii,.! 

tie  to  eliminate  Third  Class  mail  users  .  .  .  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 

putting  many  of  our  best  customers,  and  j  ^sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 

ourselves,  out  of  business.  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

pef  °U'%r   ng^'rh^k'^ily'^^rrinr;  ^-^"^^^T^^^"^  T^^ "         H'      f         . 

strong  protest  to  our  own  Congressmen  who  ^ne  bPtAKtK.     IS  tnere  ODjectlon  to 

represent  us  In  the  districts  where  we  live,  the    request    of     the     gentleman     from 

The  attached  letter  over  your  pergonal  slg-  Illinois? 

nature  can  let  your  Congressman  know  that  There  waS  no  objection. 

his  vote  for  higher  postage  rates  would  be  j^r.  PRICE  of  Illinois.      Mr.  Speaker, 

a  vote  that  threatens  your  Job      So  please  ^^^^  ^j   j^e  fine  people  in  my  district 

Join  your  fellow  C.A.  employees  in  this  vital  ,.              .           .     .       ..         ,.           ^              .. 

companv-wide  letter  campaign  by  doing  the  ^^"^f  *"5       AT  •    .v,     ,  ,         VV                 7 

following-                        t^    B      J         8  oriented  m  their  thinking.    Consequent- 

1.  Sign  vour  name  and  address  in  ink  un-  ly.  my  concern  is  principally  with  those 
der  "Sincerely"  on  the  attached  letter.  actions  and  programs  which  affect  the 

2.  Fill  in  the  form  below  as  completely  as  problems  and  progress  of  the  city.  Some 
you  can  of  those  programs  are  focused  directly 

3.  Return  both  the  signed  letter  and  form  at  rural  areas.  And  that  is  what  I  would 
to  your  supervisor.  jij^g  ^  make  a  few  brief  comments  about 

After   you   have  signed   and  returned   the  today 

letter,  we  will  fill  it  in  and  mail  it  to  your  Durinc  mv  2"?  vears  in  the  Coneress   I 

Congressman  from  the  information  you  pro-  .    ^"""f  ™^  f"^  years  in  me  t-ongress,  1 

vide  on  the  form  ^^^^  ^^'^  ample  opportunity  to  recognize 

Circulation    Associates   and   other   direct  'he  interdependence  of  city  and  rural 

mail  firms  are  cooperating  in  this  letter  cam-  living.    And  when  things  go  wrong  in  the 

paign    with    Associated    Third    Class    MaU  country  they  affect  how  things  go  in  the 

Users,    our    industry's    leading    association  city  and  when  conditions  are  unfavorable 

spokesman  in  Washington.    And  as  ATCMU  in  the  city,  repercussions  are  felt  in  rural 

president  Harry  Maglnnis  reminds  us:  areas 

''Anyone  Inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  form  Therefore.  I  have  followed  with  par- 
letter  idea  need  only  study  the  success  of  4.i„„i„-  mterest  oroerams  which  mv  Eood 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  and  the  Na-  ;"^"'°;'^  interest,  programs  wnicn  my  gooa 
tional  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  have  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
had  by  getting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Honorable  George  Shipley,  and  our 
such  letters  into  the  hands  of  Members  of  other  colleagues  with  rural  constituencies 
Congress"  have  initiated,  sponsored,  or  otherwise 

Let's  all  show  ours  in  defense  of  our  live-  vigorously  supfKDrted  to  strengthen  fam- 

llhoods.     Cooperate  In  this  important  letter  jiy  farms  and  rural  communities. 

campaign  by  signing  the  attached  letter  and  Qne  of  the  programs  which  has  espe- 

fililng  in  the  form  below.             ^^  ^^^^  ^.^j,y  captured  my  interest  is  a  service 

j^  provided  through  the  U.S.  Department 

Depannient                ^^  Agriculture's  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 

Home  addre'ss""!''!"]^-!!!!""        '  "  '  tration  to  finance  rural  community  facil- 

My  home  congressional  district  number  Is  Ities.     This  program  was  passed  by  the 

Congress  in  the  fall  of  1965  and  has  been 

My  Congressman's  name  Is available  for  some  14  months. 


Through  this  service,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rural  Americans  are  gain- 
ing access  for  the  first  time  to  adequate 
and  sanitary  water  supplies  and  the  con- 
venience and  use  of  corajnunity  waste 
disposal  systems.  These  facilities  mean 
a  new  and  better  way  of  life  for  rural 
residents  but  are  services  which  our 
people  in  the  city  have  had  available  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  many  years. 

Now,  I  am  d^ghted  to  learn  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Admiriistratlon  has  re- 
cently committed  in  Congressmjin  Ship- 
lev's  district  in  Illinois  the  largest  loan 
ever  made  nationally  under  this  pro- 
gram— a  loan  of  $2,770,000  to  install  a 
central  water  system  which  will  serve  six 
commimities  in  Macoupin  and  Sangamon 
Counties  and  provide  all  the  good  water 
needed  to  11,000  of  our  fine  Illinois 
citizens. 

Here  is  a  fine  rural  program,  a  program 
principally  financed  with  private  funds 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Goverrunent.  a 
program  where  losses  on  loans  are  prac- 
tically nonexistent,  and  a  program  where 
both  our  cities  and  our  rural  communities 
stand  to  benefit.  It  is  a  program  which 
is  helping  to  revitalize  rural  America  and 
bring  far-reaching  and  desirable  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  life  of  rural 
citizens.  In  turn  this  program  benefits 
our  cities  for  It  helps  to  stem  the  migra- 
tion of  those  who  can  comfortably  make 
their  living  in  the  country  but  are  un- 
trained and  unskilled  for  the  way  of  the 
city. 

The  closing  of  this  largest  water  sys- 
tem loan  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration was  the  occasion  for  a  small 
celebration  last  Friday  in  the  happy 
communities  of  Congressman  Shipley's 
district.  Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
accompanied  Congressman  Shipley  on  a 
visit  to  the  proposed  project  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  loan-closing  ceremonies. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Bertsch's  very  timely  remarks.  May 
I  call  your  attention  especially  to  his 
comments  that  movement  into  cities  of 
people  ill-equipped  to  comE>ete  for  jobs 
and  ill-prepared  for  city  life  need  not 
continue.  In  explaining  how  rural  areas 
can  be  made  more  attractive  places  to 
live,  Mr.  Bertsch  has  outlined  steps  now 
being  taken  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  closer  liaison  with 
local  people  and  to  channel  more  effi- 
ciently to  rural  areas  the  many  services 
available  from  Federal  programs. 

His  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Bertsch 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  share  with  you 
the  excitement,  pleasure,  hope  and  sense  ol 
accomplishment  reigning  here  today. 

Gordon  Garretson,  your  chairman,  was 
quoted  by  some  members  of  the  press  the 
other  day  as  saying  that  your  water  system 
will  be  the  biggest  thing  that  has  happened 
in  this  area  in  over  30  years. 

When  I  heard  at>out  Gordon's  statement  I 
did  a  little  checking  and  found  that  some- 
thing big  did  happen  30  years  ago — your 
mines  went  out  of  action. 

Such  a  catastrophe  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly depressing — and  a  hard  blow  for  you 
economically. 

But  you  didn't  throw  In  the  towel.  You 
stayed,  you  worked,  you  dreamed,  yoti 
planned. 

And  so  here  we  are  30  years  later  marking 
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another  historic  occasion — In  this  case  a 
MVpy  o"6 — ^°^  y°"''  ^'^  communities,  for 
yacoupln  and  Sangamon  Counties  .  .  .  and 
for  Illinois. 

por  some  11.000  persons — their  schools, 
their  towns,  their  farms,  their  businesses  and 
their  homes— this  water  system  is  opening 
Qgw  horizons,  transforming  your  communi- 
ti«  into  new  scenes  of  action. 

The  energy  and  resources  which  have  been 
concerned  with  worrying  about  serious  water 
shortages  and  low  water  pressures  can  soon 
Dc  directed  toward  building  permanent  com- 
munity assets — toward  better  living  condi- 
tions and  greater  opportunity  for  economic 
growth. 

Thus,  today's  ceremony  has  much  greater 
importance  than  simply  to  mark  the  begln- 
nUig  of  a  community  water  system  built 
^th  assistance  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

This  ocaslon  is  a  forum  from  which  rural 
America  can  speak  to  the  rest  of  the  nation — 
to  the  country  and  city  alike — about  the 
nature  of  the  society  we  are  creating  today. 

It  is  a  story  of  Democracy  at  work. 

You  worked  together  to  solve  a  serious 
water  problem  which— as  individuals — you 
could  not  hope  to  conquer.  By  your  Initia- 
tive, your  leadership,  your  determination, 
your  hard  work,  you  have  demonstrated  that 
you  could  get  the  job  done. 

Along  the  way  you  turned  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

You  opened  the  door  for  us  and  let  us 
prove  once  more  our  desire  to  be  useful,  to 
demonstrate  once  again  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness when  we  say  that  rural  America  really 
holds  forth  the  best  opportunities — the  golJ- 
en  key  to  better  living  for  the  majority  of 
our  people. 

Today  also  marks  another  Instance  of 
service  by  George  Shipley — your  Congress- 
man— for  your  water  system  was  financed 
under  the  provisions  of  an  important  na- 
tional water  bill  which  he  vigorously  sup- 
ported and  helped  move  through  the  Con- 
gress a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Congressman  Shipley  is  no  stranger  to 
us— for  he  is  frequently  In  touch  ■with  the 
Agriculture  Department  as  he  looks  after 
your  best  interests. 

He  supported  this  legislation  because  he 
had  the  insight,  the  imagination,  to  visualize 
how  this  kind  of  government  financing  could 
benefit  communities  such  as  yours^and  ail 
rural  America. 

Congressman  Shipley  believes  that  a  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  and  by  the  people 
should  seek  solutions  to  problems  through 
Government  when  alternative  courses  are 
not  productive. 

That  is  exactly  the  case  with  your  water 
system. 

As  I  reviewed  the  file  on  your  loan  this 
week,  I  marveled  at  the  diligence  and  tena- 
ciousness  with  which  you  pursued  solutions 
to  your  water  problem.  You  worked  long 
and  hard,  explored  every  possible  avenue  in 
your  efforts  to  put  good  water  Into  every 
home. 

1  commend  you  for  it.  Your  efforts  have 
produced  the  largest  water  system  ever  fi- 
nanced by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
m  the  United  States. 

Let's  hope  that  your  example  spreads  to 
the  thousands  of  other  rural  communities  in 
our  nation. 

For  if  our  nation  Is  to  continue  Its  ad- 
vance toward  those  conditions  which  will 
mean  a  better  life  for  all  its  citizens,  then 
the  neglect  of  rural  America  must  end  and 
purposeful  rebuilding  must   begin. 

This  is  no  pipedream,  nor  Is  it  a  special  plea 
for  the  rural  American.  It  is  an  invitation 
to  the  entire  nation  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
for  a  better,  more  gracious,  more  abundant 
and  healthful  life  than  we  enjoy  today. 

We  are  a  nation  rich  in  land  resources — 
but  our  people — against  their  will — are  being 
crowded  into  increasingly  ugly  cities. 


By  the  turn  of  the  century,  if  present 
trends  continue  unchecked,  most  Americans 
will  be  living  on  urbanized  land  ranging  in 
density  up  to  2,600  people  per  square  mile. 

These  people  will  get  up  earlier,  spend  more 
time  breathing  their  neighbors'  car  exhaust 
and  return  home  later. 

Superhighways  and  mass  transit  systems 
will  lose  the  battle  to  keep  the  city  mobile. 

Crimes  of  violence  will  increase  as  urban 
life  becomes  mcreasingly  more  depersonal- 
ized and  hopeless  for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  lack  of  adequate  community  facilities 
and  decent  housing  have  been  major  com- 
pelling forces  behind  the  mass  exodus  of  peo- 
ple from  the  countryside  to  the  city. 

At  the  start  of  the  century  more  than  half 
our  people  lived  in  rural  America. 

But  today — less  than  70  years  later — nearly 
three-quarters  of  our  population  has  become 
urban. 

We  hold  that  this  movement  into  the  cities 
of  people  ill-equipped  to  compete  for  jobs 
and  ill-prepared  for  city  life  need  not  con- 
tinue. 

What  then  can  we  do  about  it? 
First,  we  must  work — harder — together  in 
common  cause  making  use  of  every  available 
private  and  public  program  at  th?  local.  State 
and  Federal  level  that  can  t>e  utilized  to  cre- 
ate a  strong  and  prosperous  rural  America. 

Second,  we  must  continue  casting  new  pro- 
grams and  re-orienting  old  programs  to  help 
broaden  the  economic  base  of  rural  Amer- 
ica— opening  up  opportunities  for  people 
to  enjoy  a  quality  and  dimension  in  rural 
living  equal  to  that  of  urban  America. 

Third,  we  must  speed  up  these  programs 
which  help  rural  communities  maintain  and 
hold  their  rural  youth — young  farmers  in 
agriculture,  young  businessmen  in  rural 
towns,  and  young  industrial  workers  in  rural 
factories. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  over  the  past  six 
years,  we  have  scored  numerous  advances  in 
developing  and  improving  needed  rural 
services. 

And  happily,  some  communities — such  as 
yours — are  taking  full  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  bring  new  life  to  rural 
America. 

One  measure  of  the  efforts  by  rural  Amer- 
ica to  pull  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps 
is  reflected  in  the  lending  activity  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  our  loans  for 
community  facilities  and  housing  have 
brought  better  living  to  nearly  2,300.000 
rural  people. 

In  1960,  we  provided  only  $42  million  for 
community  improvements  such  as  housing 
and  water  systems. 

Last  year,   we  provided   $570   million   and 
this  coming  year  we  will  provide  over  $800 
million. 
Still,  much  work   remains  to  be  done. 
For  example: 

Thirty  thousand  rural  communities  lack 
good  water  supplies. 

Sixty  thousand  rural  communities  need 
better  pollution  control  through  waste  dis- 
posal systems. 

Four  million  rural  homes  need  to  be  built 
or  repaired. 

Half  of  the  poverty  in  this  nation  exists 
today  In  our  countryside — on  the  edges  of 
our  towns,  off  the  main  roads,  along  the 
paths  that  wind  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  "hollows." 

To  better  meet  these  needs  and  to  get  the 
job  done— Just  as  you  have  demonstrated 
here  in  your  communities  that  it  caii  be 
done — we  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  establisihng  closer  liaison  with  local 
leaders  and  working  harder  to  channel  all 
the  Department's  services  through  a  single 
all-out  rural  areas  development  effort. 

We  want  to  provide  one-stop  service  for 
rural  communities. 

We  want  to  more  efficiently  channel  our 
efforts  to  serve  your  needs. 


We  want  to  be  more  creative  and  imagina- 
tive in  the  administration  of  those  programs 
that  will  update  and  strengthen  the  rural 
economy. 

We  want  to  be  more  useful  to  you — and  all 
rural  communities — in  tapping  those  re- 
sources that  will  result  in  new  Jobs,  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  the  establishment  of 
new  businesses  and  industry,  the  construc- 
tion of  housing,  and  the  development  of 
needed  community  facilltleB. 

We  want  to  respond  to  your  requests  and 
we  are  dedicated  to  the  policy  that  no  one 
coming  to  our  offices — our  teciuwcal  action 
panels — goes  away  with  a  "no"  answer.  We 
want  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible. 
We  call  this  program  "outreach." 
It  Is  being  achieved  at  the  State  and  local 
level  through  an  organizational  structure 
known  as  Technical  Action  Panels. 

These  panels  now  exist  in  all  50  States  and 
in  approximately  3,000  rural  counties. 

Membership  Is  composed  of  representatives 
of  USDA  agencies  and  the  panels  are  usually 
chaired  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

Representatives  of  other  agencies  engaged 
in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  welfare,  and 
housing  and  active  in  the  area  are  also  in- 
cluded on  the  panels. 

These  panels  meet  regularly  as  a  formal, 
experience-sharing  body  and  direct  their  at- 
tention to  meeting  the  major  development 
needs  of  every  rural  county. 

This  organizational  arrangement — now 
being  infused  with  new  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship diverted  from  other  areas  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — is  Just  one  more 
move  in  our  determination  to  revitalize  and 
recapitalize  rural  America,  to  give  people  a 
choice  between  living  in  the  country  and 
living  in  the  city. 

People  like  you  are  helping  to  shatter  the 
commonly  held  myth  that  rural  communi- 
ties are  destined  to  wither  and  die. 

You  are  proving  that  rural  America  can  be 
a  place  of  opportunity. 

We  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  other  Department  of  Agriculture  agen- 
cies are  working  daily  to  help  you  bring  about 
this  new  era  of  greatness. 

May  the  years  ahead  bring  us  all  great  suc- 
cess in  maldng  rural  America  a  place  to  move 
to — rather  than  move  from. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  PERSONS  TO 
SUPERGRADE  POSITIONS  IN  THE 
COMPETITIVE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
BASED  SOLELY  ON  MERIT  AND 
COMPETITIVE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  will 
extend  the  civil  service  merit  system  to 
several  thousand  supergrade  positioris 
in  the  Federal  Government,  which  pay 
annual  salaries  from  $20,075  to  $25,890. 

My  bill  is  prompted  by  the  recent  is- 
suance of  Executive  Order  No.  11315, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  or- 
der establishes  procedures  for  appoint- 
ments to  supergrade  positions  w^hdch  are 
based  more  on  nonmerit  principles  than 
on  competitive  civil  service  standards. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  never  estab- 
lished position  classification  standards. 
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nor  qualifications  standards  for  super- 
grade  positions. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  has  never 
given  open  competitive  civil  service  ex- 
aminations or  promotion  examinations 
for  supergrade  positions. 

Thus,  supergrade  positions,  in  effect, 
have  been  declared  to  be  "off-limits"  to 
all  Federal  employees  and  qualified  per- 
sons on  the  outside;  except  on  a  highly 
selective  personal  or  political  patronage 
basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced today  will  require  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  establish  posi- 
tion classification  standards  for  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  as  well  as 
require  the  Commission  to  establish 
qualifications  standards  for  persons  ap- 
pointed to  such  positions  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

The  supergrade  Executive  order  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers.  It  cre- 
ates more  problems  than  it  solves.  Its 
cynical  basis  presumes  the  lack  of  quali- 
fications of  supergrade  incumbents  and 
the  necessity  to  blanket  them  into  mofe 
secure  status. 

It  is  strange  that  the  administration 
has  found  this  Executive  order  neces- 
sary near  the  close  of  its  tenuie.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent desires  to  give  his  appointees  to 
supergrade  positions  more  security  than 
is  now  provided  for  them  under  civil 
service  laws  and  rules.  Aside  from  this 
feature  the  Executive  order  provides  lit- 
tle that  is  not  possible  under  present 
civil  service  laws,  rules  and  regulations. 

It  has  been  stated  with  accuracy  that 
day-to-day  operating  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  formulated  by  the  4,400 
persons  who  occupy  these  supergrade 
positions.  Without  doubt,  most  Govern- 
ment policies  which  vitally  affect  the 
American  people  are  either  recommended 
or  carried  out  by  these  top  Government 
officials.  These  are  the  Federal  em- 
ployees who  prepare  most  statements, 
speeches,  press  releases,  and  testimony  of 
the  heads  of  our  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  policies  formulated  by  the  heads 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  are.  in 
great  measure.  Influenced  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  who  occupy  super- 
grade  positions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  consider 
this  matter  requires  a  permanent  solu- 
tion by  legislative  action  rather  than  by 
Executive  order  which  is  subject  to 
change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Congress  should  be  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  the  basic  legal  requirements  for 
filling  supergrade  positions,  and  this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced. 

Briefly,  it  provides  that  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  supergrade  position  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  may  be  made  only 
after  position  classification  and  minimum 
qualifications  standards  for  such  posi- 
tions are  established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Following  such  action  by 
the  Commission,  vacancies  in  grades  GS- 
16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  may  be  filled  only 
by  the  following  methods:  First,  by  pro- 
motion from  within  the  competitive  civil 
service  based  on  promotion  examinations 
given  to  Federal  employees  who  apply  for 
supergrade  positions  after  adequate  Gov- 


eriunent-wide  notice  is  given  that  vacan- 
cies exist;  and,  second,  by  open  competi- 
tive examination  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  that  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  to  supergrade  po- 
sitions which  are  in  the  excepted  serv- 
ice— schedules  A,  B,  or  C — the  Commis- 
sion must  approve  the  qualifications  of 
the  proposed  appointee,  and  such  ap- 
pointee must  meet  the  minimum  qualifi- 
cations standards  for  the  position. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Executive  order 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  and  does  not  adequately 
solve  existing  problems  relating  to  super- 
grade  positions. 

It  is  my  earoest  hope  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  its  role  as  an  in- 
dependent Government  agency,  will  de- 
lay implementation  of  the  supergrade 
Executive  order  until  the  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation. 

JIM  RYUN  AND  THE  NCAA-AAU 
FEUD 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  last  year  a  tall,  gaunt  young  man 
settled  his  spikes  firmly  Into  a  cinder 
track  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  awaited 
the  starter's  gim  to  begin  the  race. 
Short  moments  later,  that  same  young 
man  crossed  the  finish  line  in  the  fastest 
time  ever  recorded  for  the  distance  of 
one-half  mile.  His  record  time  was 
1:44.9.  Yet  that  young  man  is  still 
waiting.  Waiting  for  his  worlds  record 
to  be  sanctioned.  And  why?  Not  be- 
cause his  conduct  during  the  race  was 
culpable.  Not  because  weather  or  track 
conditions  were  imperfect.  Not  because 
the  timing  was  open  to  question.  The 
world's  record  has  not  been  sanctioned 
officially  because  of  an  unreasonable  and 
continuing  feud  between  two  self-serv- 
ing organizations  seeking  to  control  the 
amateur  athlete  of  this  country. 

The  young  man  I  speak  of  is  Jim 
Ryun,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
whose  home  is  Wichita,  Kans.,  which  Is 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  or- 
ganizations whose  constant  squabbling 
has  denied  Jim  his  record  are  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  Al- 
though I  have  not  discussed  this  matter 
with  Mr.  Ryun  nor  with  anyone  close  to 
him,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
prolonged  bickering  between  these  two 
organizations  which  has  penalized  Jim 
Ryun,  one  of  the  world's  great  amateur 
athletes. 

The  facts  in  this  confused  situation 
appear  to  be  as  follows:  The  meet  at 
which  Jim's  record  was  set  was  imder 
auspices  of  the  NCAA-sjwnsored  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Federation.  It  was 
not    sanctioned    by    the    AAU.    Before 


a  record  will  be  recorded  or  recognized 
by  the  International  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation,  the  governing  organization 
of  international  amateur  athletics  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  some  120 
member  countries,  the  record  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  its  representative 
in  the  particular  country  where  the  rec- 
ord was  set.  In  the  United  States  that 
representative  is  the  AAU.  However,  the 
USTFF  has  refused  the  AAU's  request 
that  it  seek  retroactive  sanction  of  the 
meet  so  to  qualify  Jim's  mark  for  lAAF 
consideration.  Moreover,  the  AAU  while 
recognizing  his  mark  as  an  American 
record  on  the  one  hand,  has  paradoxi- 
cally refused  to  grant  its  sanction  with- 
out the  USTFF  request.  This  situation 
is  exemplary  both  of  the  regulatory  nit- 
picking these  two  organizations  have  lone 
engaged  in  and  their  lack  of  concern  for 
our  amateurs'  welfare. 

In  our  country  little  is  offered  the 
amateur  other  than  the  prestige  and 
honor  accorded  a  record  holder  and  the 
self-satisfaction  of  the  athlete  in  realiz- 
ing his  Individual  goals.  Our  amateurs 
are  not  the  disguised  professionals  of 
many  countries  who  merely  act  out  a 
fiction  of  amateurism  while  being  finan- 
cially well  compensated  for  their  efforts. 

Yet  the  constant  bickering  between  the 
NCAA  and  the  AAU  has  produced  a  result 
which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  amateur  ath- 
letics in  this  country.  To  deny  our  young 
people  the  fruits  of  their  dedication  and 
work,  particularly  in  view  of  recent  ef- 
forts by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  help  resolve  the  two  groups' 
differences,  may  be  viewed  so  obstructive 
to  amateur  athletics  as  to  require  con- 
gressional action  to  end  the  present  diffi- 
culties and  to  prevent  them  from  arising 
in  the  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  tried  to  provide  the 
foundation  for  settlement  of  disputes  in 
the  administration  of  amateur  track  and 
field  with  a  minimum  of  Government 
participation.  In  the  event  the  two 
groups  continue  in  their  present  arbi- 
trary attitude  and  refuse  to  reach  a 
reasonable  settlement,  strong  congres- 
sional action  should  be  taken.  Mean- 
while, Jim  Ryun  goes  without  his  world's 
record  being  recognized,  and  young  men 
and  women  everywhere  who  aspire  to  his 
heights  of  achievement  In  their  respec- 
tive athletic  endeavors  surely  must  ques- 
tion the  worthiness  of  their  pursuits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
editorial  comments  In  the  Nation's  press 
regarding  this  matter,  and  I  want  to 
include  in  the  Record  editorials  from 
the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  present  some 
poignant  views.  The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
Peb.  28,  1967] 

TWEEDLEDTTM,  TWKEDLEDZE 

Jim  Ryun  haa  traveled  a  half-mile  on  foot 
faster  than  any  human  who  had  a  stop 
watch  held  against  him. 

He  did  so  last  summer  at  a  National  Track 
and  Field  Federation  meet  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

So  far  as  a  prima  donna  outfit  known  u 
the  American  Amateur  Athletic  Union  1« 
concerned,  however,  Ryun  never  left  Kansas. 

The  meet  met  all  the  speclflcatlons,  except 
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one.  It  was  sponsored  by  another  prima 
donna  outfit  known  as  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association.  The  AAU 
didn't  sanction  It. 

So,  no  record.  So  far  as  the  statisticians' 
books  are  coiicerned. 

The  AAU  and  the  NCAA  make  as  cozy  a 
couple  as  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, and  for  much  the  same  reason.  Each 
wants  to  be  top  dog.  And  the  older,  tradi- 
tion-ridden  AAU  resents  the  upstart  Inter- 
ference of  the  younger,  more  brash  NCAA. 

So  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned,  this 
feud  makes  as  much  sense  as  the  debate 
Tweedledum  had  with  Tweedledee  over  who 
was  first  boy.  But  to  young  athletes  like 
Ryun,  it  likely  brings  wonder  which  Is  more 
Important;  their  achievements  or  the  Jeal- 
ousies of  petty  sports  bureaucrats. 

A  plague  on  both  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA. 
And  the  public  has  no  doubt  who  Is  the 
record-holder. 

It's  Jim  Ryun.  regardless  of  what  gets 
written  In  the  books. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALL    OF    THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal | 
''         Athletics  for  Athletes 

Young  men  and  women  are  given  to  specu- 
lating about  the  usefulness  of  middle-aged 
adults,  and  In  one  corner  of  the  athletic 
arena  they  have  good  reason  at  the  moment. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Federation  are  two  outfits 
supposedly  run  by  wise,  old  heads,  but  they 
are  carrying  a  feud  onward  to  new  absurd- 
ities. In  some  of  Its  more  temperate  out- 
bursts, the  USTFF  has  labeled  the  AAU  a 
monopolist  and  an  "affront  to  American 
freedom." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  AAU 
for  a  long  time  has  competently  run  track 
and  field  meets  in  the  U.S.  Things  were  rea- 
sonably serene  until  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
tried  to  cut  Itself  In  for  a  piece  of  the  action 
bv  setting  up  the  USTFF. 

In  one  move  to  enforce  what  It  assumed 
to  be  Its  authority,  the  AAU  for  a  time  barred 
from  Its  meets  certain  foreigners  who  had 
competed  under  USTFF  auspices.  Now  Jim 
Ryun,  the  very  rapid  young  man  from  the 
University  of  Kansas,  may  be  denied  world 
recognition  for  the  fastest  half-mile  ever  run 
anywhere;  the  record,  you  see,  was  set  In  a 
USTFF  meet. 

Excessive  commercialization  Is  bad 
enough,  and  bureaucratic  bickering  certainly 
doesn't  Improve  the  situation.  Does  any- 
one, young  or  old.  remember  when  organized 
amateur  athletics  used  to  be  for  th«  benefit 
of  the  athletes? 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
665.  SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT,  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967,  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  authorizing  supplemental 
funds  for  military  procurement,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION    TO    LEGISLATIVE    PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  in 
addition  to  the  resolution  authorizing 
investigation  already  on  the  program, 
it  will  be  our  purpose  to  program  for 
tomorrow  House  Resolution  356,  author- 
izing investigations  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  also  advise  the  Members  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  has  advised  that 
the  conference  report  on  S.  665.  author- 
izing supplemental  fimds  for  military 
procurement,  will  probably  be  ready  to- 
morrow and  be  called  up  tomorrow. 


set  up  ualnlng  programs  for  the  unskilled 
unemployed  and  for  those  workers  n-hose 
skills  could  be  upgraded. 

Representative  McDonald's  bill  Is  not  a 
new  Idea.  Henry  Ford  set  up  a  job  training 
program  that  produced  many  skilled  work- 
ers capable  of  holding  their  own  In  anybody's 
factory.  But  this  program  suffocated  under 
the  pressure  of  union  protest.  And  other 
Industries  have  experimented  with  similar 
programs  over  the  years  on  a  small  scale. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  Human 
Investment  Act  Is  that  It  provides  for  train- 
ing and  upgrading  through  self-help,  not 
through  governmental  handouts  that  his- 
torically have  resulted  In  a  good  deal  of 
wasted  money  and  effort. 

WJBK  believes  that  this  bill  is  an  honest 
and  worthwhile  attempt  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  nation's  business  community  In  a 
drive  against  the  biggest  single  cause  of  un- 
employment— lack  of  training  and  employ- 
able skills.  It  Is  not  simply  another  govern- 
mental spending  program.  Rather  it  Is  a 
plan  for  cooperation  between  government 
and  business  in  helping  trose  people  who 
want  and  need  Jobs  to  get  them.  It  should 
receive  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  all  who  are  truly  Interested  In  the 
unemployed. 

We  urge  the  Michigan  delegation  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  when  it  reaches  the  floor 
of  their  respective  Houses. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED   REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
NUNZioi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  SUPPORT  FROM  DE- 
TROIT FOR  THE  HUMAN  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Donald] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  March  3,  James  A. 
Simpson,  editorial  director  of  WJBK- 
Radio,  and  Robert  J.  McBride,  director 
of  news,  WJBK-TV,  joined  in  endorsing 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967.  In 
a  WJBK  editorial,  they  voiced  their  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  that  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentives  to  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  solving  one  of  our  criti- 
cal domestic  problems. 

The  text  of  the  broadcast  referred  to 
follows : 

Human  Investment  Act  Desebves  Suppobt 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  Just  who 
will  cry  "foul"  when  Congress  gets  around 
to  considering  the  "Human  Investment  Act 
of  1967."  Because  this  act,  co-sponsored  by 
Representative  Jack  McDonald,  of  Michigan's 
19th  Congressional  district,  would  encourage 
Industry  to  conduct  such  programs.  Briefly 
the  bill — H.R.  4639 — would  provide  tax  cred- 
its for  those  businesses  and  Industries  that 


MORE  ANTI-AMERICAN  TALK  FROM 
U  THANT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  ills  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  an  interview 
which  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
gave  after  returning  to  New  York  last 
week.  He  had  spoken  to  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  in  Rangoon, 
Burma.  At  no  time  did  he  give  anj' 
favorable  comments  regarding  the 
United  States  or  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  Vietnam.  He  made  a  series  of 
one-sided  statements  which  have  been 
all  too  typical  of  his  attitude  during  the 
past  few  years  in  his  UJJ.  position. 

He  continually  talked  of  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  thought,  what 
they  wanted,  their  terms  and  so  forth 
without  giving  any  counterbalancing 
representations  as  to  our  American 
thought,  position,  and  so  forth.  He  said 
blandly : 

If  the  United  States  withdraws  support 
from  one  side  (South  Vietnam),  Hanoi  is 
prepared  to  withdraw  Its  support  from  the 
other. 

I  do  not  know  many  people  who  really 
believe  that.  If  we  would  withdraw,  who 
really  thinks  the  Commimists  would  all 
of  a  sudden  turn  into  good  people  and 
not  persist  in  their  basic  operating  pro- 
cedure of  infiltration,  terror,  and  sub- 
version. 

U  Thant  has  long  advocated  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  him  advocate  the  cessa- 
tion of  Communist  terror  and  subver- 
sion.   He  said  that  he  was  "more  than 
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ever  convinced"  that  such  cessation 
could  lead  to  negotiations  "in  a  few 
weeks."  Why  is  it  that  he  always  seems 
to  air  the  Communist  line  but  he  never 
gives  more  than  passing  attention — 
usually  scorn — to  the  free  world  posi- 
tion? More  than  ever,  it  is  obvious  that 
U  Thant  is  no  real  friend  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  oppressed  people  who 
are   under   Communist   domination. 

An  Interesting  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sunday,  March 
5.  1967.  It  is  entitled  "The  Mini-States" 
and  graphically  illustrates  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  U.N.  I  include  that  edi- 
torial with  these  remarks : 

The  Mini-States 

First,  the  mini-skirt;  now.  the  mini-state. 
The  proliferation  of  new  nations  of  midget 
dimensions  proceeds  apace.  On  Wednesday 
St.  Lucia,  a  tiny  Caribbean  Island,  celebrated 
its  first  day  of  freedom  from  direct  British 
rule.  Joining  the  nearby  island  of  Dominica  In 
that  status.  The  two  islands,  together  with 
the  British  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  of 
Antigua,  Grenada,  and  St.  Kitt«-Nevls- 
Anguilla.  became  associated  •  states  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Although  Britain  retains  control  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy,  each  island  Is  given 
the  unilateral  right  to  declare  complete  In- 
dependence whenever  It  chooses  to  do  so. 
Each  island  is  individually  associated  with 
Britain,  but  there  is  no  federation  among 
them  all.  Still  another  Windward  Island,  St. 
Vincent,    Is    to   get    association    status   soon. 

Next  on  the  list  for  independence,  it  is 
thought,  are  British  Honduras  on  the  Central 
American  Isthmus  and  Surinam,  a  depen- 
dency of  Holland  on  the  hump  of  South 
America.  Each  can  cut  Its  ties  with  the 
motherland  at  its  convenience. 

With  the  emergence  of  these  new  mini- 
states,  we  may  expect  a  further  influx  at 
the  United  Nations,  which  now  numbers 
122  nations,  nonnations,  and  entitles  which 
pass  as  nations  under  false   pretenses. 

The  parade  into  the  Big  Glajss  House  in  New 
York   has   been   producing   increasingly   un- 


likely applicants,  but  they  are  admitted  with- 
out question.  In  1965  the  Maldlve  Islands,  a 
collection  of  17  atolls  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
became  a  UN.  member.  Other  prosjjective 
"nations"  in  the  same  ocean  are  the  Cocos 
Island  I  papulation  675J,  Diego  Garcia  Island 
I  pop.  501 1,  and  Aldabra  [47|.  Potentially 
each  will  have  a  U.N.  vote  equal  to  ours. 

Attempts  to  keep  down  the  nationhood 
explosion  have  had  little  success.  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  British  colonial  office  was 
to  link  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands 
with  the  larger  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  Barbados,  with  British  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras  as  possible  future  mem- 
bers. But  this  West  Indies  federation  was 
barely  stuck   together   when   it   came   apart. 

Jamaica  dropped  out  after  three  years  and 
was  followed  by  Trinidad.  Barbados  last  De- 
cember became  the  122d  member  of  the  U.N. 
It  also  proposes  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Trinidad's 
application  to  that  organization  was  accepted 
Feb.  23.  The  Idea  of  O.A.S.  membership  is 
attractive  In  that  It  enables  the  newcomers  to 
qualify  for  a  cut  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds. 

There  are  still  Innumerable  Islands  In  the 
Caribbean,  Paclflc,  and  other  oceans  and  seas 
which  are  capable  of  proclaiming  nation- 
hood and  applying  for  seats  in  U.N.  mak- 
ing that  organization  even  more  ridiculous 
than  It  already  is.  Perhaps  what  we  need 
more  than  a  nonproliferation  treaty  on 
nuclear  weapons  is  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
on  new  "nations." 


JAMES  R.  HOFPA:   WHERE  HE 
BELONGS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklalioma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
James  R.  Hoffa  does  not  know  it  but  he 
has  done  us  all  a  favor.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  modern  America  was 
the  growing  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the 
public — rightfully  so,  I  believe — that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  justice 
in  the  country  and  certain  people  are 
above  it.  Revelations  about  the  activi- 
tives  of  Hoffa,  Billy  Sol  Estes,  Bobby 
Baker,  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had 
led  miiny  Americans  to  think  that  jus- 
tice never  reaches  certain  people.  Little 
by  little  it  has.  First  Billy  Sol  Estes, 
now  Bobby  Baker,  and  Jimmy  Hoffa. 
Even  Mr.  Powell  might  yet  meet  his 
Waterloo. 

I  must  have  heard  500  people  say  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  so,  "Hoffa  will  never 
serve  any  time.  You  wait  and  see." 
Hoffa  is  now  where  he  belongs  and  It  is 
certain  that  many  people  will  have  their 
faith  in  American  justice  rekindled.  Mr. 
Hoffa.  the  man  who  thought  he  was  big- 
ger than  the  law,  is  behind  bars. 

There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  cynicism 
now  about  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able 
to  run  his  Teamsters  from  behind  bars. 
The  warden  says  he  will  not  be  able  to 
do  this,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 
Hoffa's  career  has  been  a  checkered  one. 
His  arrest  record  is  long,  although  he  has 
not  been  convicted  often.  In  jurj-  tam- 
pering, however,  he  went  too  far. 

Hoffa  has  seemed  to  have  no  re- 
luctance to  keep  the  criminal  types 
about  him.  The  Teamsters  is  no  longer 
in  the  AFL-CIO  for  this  very  reason. 
There  are  volumes  full  of  testimony  about 
the  tyrannical,  goon  tactics  of  the  team- 
sters in  many  sections  of  our  country. 
The  Senate  report  alone  contains  thou- 
sands of  pages  in  scores  of  volumes. 
Hoffa  now  joins  the  long,  sordid  list  of 
teamsters  who  have  been  convicted.  I 
am  including  a  partial  listing  at  this 
point: 


,4   pnrtinl  lislinij  of  com  iclions  of   Tcaimttra  in   itce/U  ijtnrs 


Nil  lilt" 


\  miiroso.  C  harles  - . . 

Baker.  Oeorpe  (also 
Icnown  as  .■^l•ml'l- 
niactier?. 


Haker.  Kohcrt  (al*) 

know  n  ai  Barney  I. 
Beck.  IJave,  Sr 


H.  ck.  Dave,  Jr 

Herman,  .Vhraliaiu 

Bertuccj.  Loui<  iXoots). 

Cohen,  Ray 

Coralki,  .\ntonlo 
i.Tony  Ducks). 
Cuicio,  Joseph     

DeOrandis,  Joseph 

Dioguardi,  John 


Durkin,  John. 


Statute 


■26  U.S.C.  7J01 

18  U.S.CiTI;  W  r.P.c.  inoi. 

N>w  York  iH?naI  law 

.>y  r.s.c.  i^BCb) 

26  U.S.C.  H5(b). 

Washiugtoii  ("r'.iiiiiial  Co<ie 

Pennsvlvaiiiii  statute. 

18  r.S".C.  ,J71;  29  V.<:C.  411, 

Mil. 
Penn.sylviuiia  statute. 

18  U.S.C.  371  

IS  U.SJ.C.  371.  1001 

Penal  law  of  New  York,  sec. 

53(>. 
Penal  law  of  New  York 

26  U.S.C.  7201 _. 

29  U.S.C.  186 

Pennsylvania  statute.. 


Violation 


Attempted  tax  evasion 

Conspiracy:  faWe  .statemnnts 

.\tti>nipte<l  assault-  

Taft-Hartley 

Income  ta-\  evasion 


Larceny  hy  enihez7li'iuent 

•  framl  larwmy 

Conspiracy  to  de/raucl.    

Consjnracy  to  duprive  union 

nu'Tnliers  of  rights. 
Conspiracy  to  defraud  union. 

Conspiracy. 

Consjiiracy:  false  statements. 

Conspiracy,  extortion,  and 

coercion. 
Conspiracy  and  briljery 

Tax  evasion 

Taft-Hartley.... 

Conspiracy  to  dyrmnilte 

l>ro()erty. 


Court 


Eastern  district.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Southern  district.  Now  York.. 


New  York  County. 


Western  distriet.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Western  district,  Washineton 


Kint'  County. 
do 


Pliiladel)ihia  County 

Eastcru  district,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Philfwlelphia  Coiuitv 


Southern  district,  New  York.. 

do 

County  court,  MIneola 

New  York  County 

Southern  District,  .New  York 
Middle  diistrict,  Pennsylvania 
Lackawanna  Countv... 


Dispo^tion 


Convicted  Jan.  5,  l'.<t.O.  Sentenced  to  il  months, 
susiieiided;  5  years  probation:  JT-'O  flue 

Convicted  .•'ept.  10.  )\>a'.l  Sentenced  to  2  years;  i 
years"  probation. 

Con\lel«l  Dei'. '.'0,  l"j.i4.     Sentenced  to  ti  mouths: 

suspended - 
Convicted   \[>T    7.  1960.     Sentenced  to  2  \ea^^.  ," 

years'  prot)ation;  *1..'U0  tine. 
Convicted  Feb.  ly.   IWJ.    -Sentence*!  to  5  vears; 

$.')0,000  fine  and  iW.WH  court  cost>-.  4  counts  re- 
versed  by   CCAfOl,   ,l!Hi.  20.   1962:  2  reninininc 

counts  aliirnied. 
ConMcted   Dir.   14,    IW,i7.     Sentenced    1-1;')  years; 

reconimeiidjtinn  that  he  serve  no  more  than  .i 

vear^;. 
Coiuicted  Nov.  23.  1<).';7.    $2,000  fine.     SeiitenaHl 

■i  years:   cleferred   on   condition   that  he   refund 

101  mi  y. 
Convicted  June  3,  19ta.    Sentenced  3  to  23  months. 
Convicted   Jan.    17,   19fi3.     Sentenced   to   2  years; 

1  year  probation:  $3,000  fine. 
Convicted  Juni'  3,  ll*t>3.    Sentenced  to  1  to  2  years; 

HAW  fine. 
Convicted  June  I«.  Iyfi2.    Sentenced  to  2  years. 

Couvicied   Sept.  V,  ItfiO.    Sentenced  to  2  years; 

3  ve:irs'  pmbntion. 
Convicted    May   13    1«60.    Sentenced   to   7!v-15 

years. 
Convicted    .Sept.   7.  1957.    Sentenced   to  2  years; 
suspended  Jan   8.1058. 
Convicted   Apr.   7.   1960.     Sentenced   to    4    years; 

$5,(K«)  line. 
Pled  nolo  contendere  May  11,  1960.    5  years'  pri> 

bat  ion:  $1,01)0  fine. 
Convicted    Oct.    23,   1956.     Sentenced  1-2   years; 

$600  fine  and  cn<t?. 
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Name 


EIc",  John  Joseph. 


Frank,  Nicholas. 
Goldstein,  Sam. 


Gross,  Harold 

ilwtsough,  Joseph  E. 
llfrman.  Moss 


iluila,  James. 


Holt,  Milton 

Keating,  Daniel  J 

Keepan,  Thomas  H 

Lapensohn,  Benjamin. 

Lind.say,  Harry 

McHuirh,  Joseph 

.McMaster,  Roland  B. 

Malloy,  Hot)ert 

Mar"So,  Samuel  J 


rres.^er.  William 

Provenziuio,  .\nthony.. 

Ray,  Thi'Odore 

Rt-I.nolds,  \V.  J... 

finder,  Meyer — 

.«imth,  \V.  A 

Snyder,  Jacob 

^n5der,  Zipmont..  — 
Sotiolewski.  .Michael  . . 

Walker,  Ed«;ird 

WViiiheinier,  Edward  F 


Statute 


Pennsvlvania  statute. 
26  U.S.C.  7-201..  


....do 

New  York  statute. 
....do 


26  r.s.c.  7201 

Pennsylvania  statute 

18  U.S.C.  371. 1505 


Violation 


Conspiracy 

Tax  evasion 

do 


Court 


Slate  court 

Eastern  district .  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
do 


18  U.S.C.  371 

18  U.S.C.  371,  1341,  1343. 

29  I'.S.C    186 

26  U.S.C.  145(b).. 

29  U.S.C.  I8« 

Pennsylvania  statute 

New  York  statute 


26  r.s.c.  7201 

18  r.s.c.  1951 

IS  U.S.C.  2;  28  U.S.C.  180. 

I.O  I'.S.C.  1951 

Pennsylvania  statute 

18  U.S.C.  371,  2314... 

26  r.s.c.  145(b) 

2  r.s.c.  192 

18  U.S.C.  l.W 

1,S  U.S.C.  1951 


Conspiracy,  extortion,  and 
bril>ery.  i 

Conspiracy;  attempted  extor-  ' do 

ticn  coercion. 

Tax  evasion 

Conspiracy  to  defraud  uiuon.. 

Conspiracy;  Influencing  wit- 
nesses. 

Conspiracy  to  restrict  justice.. 


New  York  County 


Conspiracy;  wire  and  mail 

fraud. 
Taft-Hartley 


Ta-\  evasion 

Taft-Hartley 

Conspiracy  to  cheat  union . 
Larcency;  embezilement... 


Disposition 


Convicted  June  3. 1963.    Sentenced  to  3-23  months. 
Convicted  Jan.  5.  1960.     Sentenced  to  9  mouths, 

suspended;  5  years'  probation;  $750  fine. 
Convicted  Jan.  ,5.  1960.     Sentenced  to  9  months, 

suspended;  5  years'  probation:  $750  line. 
Convicted   Julv   25.   1957.     Sentenced   to   1   year; 


Southern  district.  Florida... 

Philadelphia  County 

Federal  court.  New  York... 


Middle  district,  Tennessee. 


Tax  evasion.. 
Hobbs  Act... 
Taft-Hartley. 
Uobbs  Act . .  - 


Conspiracy  to  dynamite  proi>- 

erty. 
Cons|iiracy  interstate  trans- 

portatioii  of  counterjeit 

lionds. 
Tax  evesion 


$500  fine. 
Plea  of  puiliy  Feb.  26.  1958.     5  years  suspended 

sentence  and  probation. 
Convicted  .May  17,  1960.    Sentenced  to  3  years. 
Convicted  June  3. 1963.    Sentenced  to  6-23  months. 
Convicted  Apr.  14,  1961.    .Sentenced  to  1-3  years, 

susiK-nded.  .■■'  vears  probation. 
Convicted   -Mar".  4.   1964.     Sentenced  to  8  years; 

j-10,00(.l  line. 

Northern  district,  Illinois I  Convicted  July  26.   1964.     Sentenced   to  5  years; 

I      *  1 0.000  line 
Southern  district.  .New  York  J  Convicted  May  31.  1963.    Sentenced  to  6  months, 

suspended;  $10,000  line. 
Convicted.    Sentenced  to  1  year  probation,  $1,000 

fine. 
Convicted   Feb.    13,  1963.    Sentenced  to  5  years: 

t.s.Ooo  tine. 
Convicted  June  3.  1963.     AtTirmed  Mar.  K'.  1964. 

Sentenced  to  10  months  to  2  years. 
Pled    puiltv    to    1    count.    Keoeived    su5[)eDded 

sentence. '2  years'  probation:  $100  fine,  Nov.  17, 

lyi'iO. 
Convicted  Jan.  6,  1900.    Sentenced  to  6  months, 

suspended:  5  vears'  probation;  $750  fine. 
ConMcted   .Mav   lt^   1960.     Sentenced  to  5  years' 

probation:  Jl^OOO  fine. 
Convicted  Nov.  19,  1902.     Sentenced  to  8  months; 

ilO.Oa)  fine,  Apr.  17.  19''^. 
Convicted  .May  16,  19M.    Sentenced  to  5  years 

probation;  Sl',000  tme. 
Convicted  May  17.  19.''>.    .Sentenced  to  1-2  years. 


Federal  Court 

Northern  district,  Illinois. 

Philadelphia  County 

New  York  court 


Eastern  district,  Pennsylvania. 
Middle  district,  Pennsylvania 
Eastern  district,  Michigan.. 
Middle  district,  Pennsylvania 

l-ackawanna  County — 

Eastern  district,  Michiftan... 


Convicted  Dec.  13,  1962 


Sentenced  to  3  years. 


Coiiti-nipt  of  Congress 

Obstruction  of  justice 

Hobbs  Act 


•26  r.s.c.  145(b);  IS  U.S.C.         Tax  evasion;  conspiracy. 

371. 

Teiuiessee  statute '  Assrjiilt  with  intent  to 

murder. 


15  r.s.c.  1 

Tennessee  statute 

26  U.S.C.  7201 

do 

do - 

18  U.S.C.  1621 

Pennsylvania  statute. 

IS  U.S.C.  1621 


Conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
tr.ide. 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 

Tax  evasion 

do - - 

do - 

Perjury 

Conspiracy  to  defraud 


.do- 


Federal  district  court.. 

Northern  district.  Ohio j 

New  Jersey 

Southern  district.  New  York  . 

Tennessee  State  court 

Southern  district,  California.. 

Tennessee  State  court 

Eastern  district,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Eastern  district.  .Michigan 

Eastern  district,  I'enusylva- 
nia. 

Philadelphia  County 


Perjury '  Federal  district  coiu-t. 


Convicted  Nov.  25,  1956.    Sentenced  to  2  years' 

probation,  revoked   Nov.  19,  1958.     Conuiiilted 

for  111  months. 
Convicted   Feb.  2,  19>X).     Sentenced  to  2  months, 

$100  fine. 
Convivted  June  7.  I'.i60.     Sentenced  to  8  iiiontlis. 
Convicted  .lune  11,  19t)3.    Sentenced  to  7  years; 

flu. 000  fine.    Alliliated  CCA  (3:  June  30,  1964. 
Convicted  Apr.  7,  I9«i0.     .-entenced  to  15  months; 

$5,000  fine. 
Convicted  March  1958.    Sentenced  to  2-lu  years. 

Pleaded  nolo  contendere.    Sentenced  to  6  months, 

suspended:  3  vears  proljation;  $l,Oi.«l  fir.e. 
Convicted  M;ircii  1958.    Sentenced  to  2-10  years. 
Plea  of  fuiliv  Jar..  5,  1960.    Sentenced  .Mar.  2.  1960. 

4  months,  suspended:  6 years'  probation. $750 line. 
Convii'led  Mav  14, 19t>4.    Sentenced  to  o  months. 
Plea  of  guilty  Jan.  5, 1960.    Sentenced  to  5  mouths, 

susfiended;  5  vears'  probation;  $750 fine.  / 
Convicted  June  It;.  19^4.  .^waiting  sentence. 
Convicted  June  3,  1963.    Senttaced  to  8-23  months 

.\pi)eal  pending. 
Convicted  Feb.  10,  J9ti0.    Sentenced  to  1-3  years. 


IBT  NONUNION  ASSOCIATES 


Bartoiie,  Doraintck. 


Bitz,  Irving  lal.so 

known  as  Urossman, 

Mums). 
Burrls,  S.  George 


Drauuw,  Benjamin. 


Feldiiian,  Sam 

RIcca,  Paul  (Delueia). 


Roth.  Harold 

Squillante,  Vincent. 
jteln,  Nate 


22  U.S.C.  1934. 

18  U.S.C.  401.. 
18  U.S.C.  1961. 


Illegal  export  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Contempt  of  court 

Hobbs  .\ct  extortion 


Southern  district,  Florida I  Convicted  Sept.  '20,  1962.    Sentenced  to  3  years' 

prolKition.    On  Jan.  6.  1964  probation  revoked 
and  sentenced  to  1  year  imprisonment. 
Convicted  and  seiuenced  on  July  9.  1962  to  6  weeks 

in  jail. 
Convicted  Julv  22.  19,'i9.     Sentenced  to  .'.  years 
imprisonment;  $20,000  !'me. 


do 

Southern  district.  New  Y'ork 


Stertil)erg,  Hcrl)ert 

Walsh,  WilUdin 

Waltzer.  Harry. 

Weiss,  I'hlUp. 


18  1'  3vt:   ■t7J  ,  1341,  1343 

26  U.S.C.  7:^1 - 

18  U.S.C.  li41 

18  r.s.c  371 

18  U.S.C.  1951 

26  r.s.c.  7201 

29  r.s.c.  186 

18  U.S.C.  3651 - 

18  U.S.C.  1,505, 1622;  26  U.S.C 
7203. 

29  U.S.C.  186 


M.dl  and  wire  fraud  con- 
spiracy. 
Tax  evasion.  1955-57 

Mail  fraud;  bankruiitcy  fraud 

Conspiracy  to  defraud  by  mail 


Hobbs  Act 

Tax  evasion 


Northern  disuict.  Illinois 

Minnesoln. 

-...do 


Taft-Hartley 

Violation  of  probation . 


Convicted  July  1964.    Sentenced  .\ug.  17,  laf^  to 

IS  nionths:  $5,000  fine. 
Convicted  .\pr.  '27,  1963.     .•Sentenced  to  7  years 
'  $10,000  fine. 
Convicted,  7  years  (concurrent  with  abovei;  $12,IXKJ 

fine.  ,  , 

Convicted  Julv  26,  1964.     Sentence  pending  and 

probabli    apjieal.     .\ug.    17.   1964.  5   years   and 

$10,000  line. 
Southern  district.  New  York..i   Convicted  .\pr.  21.1961 
Northern  district,  Illinois. . 


Northern  district.  Illinois 


Obstruction  of  justice,  sub- 
ornation of  perjurv,  and 
Liiiure  to  file  lax  returns. 

Taft-Hartley 


18  U.S.C.  1951...- Hobbs  Act..- 

2«'U.SX\'V86."".'!1 !-"---'----    Taft-Hartley. 


Southern  district,  New  York.. 

do 

Southern  district,  California.. 

Southern  district,  New  York.. 

do 

New  Jersey 


Convicted  -Nlay  II,  1958.  Sentenced  !u  3  years; 
$15,0(X.i  line.    Under  deiiortation  order. 

Convicted  Mav  21,  1963.  Senlcnoed  6  months, 
suspended;  fined  $10,00li. 

Convicted  .Nov.  27,  1951.  Sentenced  to  1  year  im- 
prisonment. 

Convicted  July  17,  1963.  Sentenced  to  3  years 
imiirisonmcnt. 

Convicted  May  21,  li'03.    Sentenced  to  2  mouths, 

suspendeil;  $4,000  fine. 
Convicted  Apr.  21,  1961. 
Convicted  Mar.  3,  19fil 
Convicted  Oct.  4.  1963.     $10,000  fine. 


There  now  is  added  to  this  list  James  local.     Since  this  compilation  is  from  rare  opportunity  t()  cleanse  their  own 

R.  Hoffa   llrn^  Campbell,  former  busi-  Senate  records  of  hearings  which  are  ranks  now.    We  will  wait  and  see.    Un- 

nesfagerltofl^ci NO  299  in  Detroit  and  now  a  few  years  old.  this  list  is  by  no  f%t.^^^^>'"  f^,^^^^!^^,^,^^^  ^^,|^^^ 

Ewing  King    president  of  a  Nashville  means  complete.    The  Teamsters  have  a  willmg  to  contmue  his  $100,000  salary  in 


5716 

some  circuitous  manner  and  open  the 
doors  to  him  when  he  is  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. Certainly  the  rank-and-file 
teamster  would  not  countenance  such 
action  but  possibly  it  is  a  bit  naive  to 
assume  that  they  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  in  the  corruption-racketeer  laden 
union  leadership  hierarchy  which  has 
been  a  blot  on  the  cause  of  Just  trade 
unionlsrti.         

DMSO   THE  PERSECUTED  DRUG- 
PART  II 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyatt)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geiitleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  told  the  House  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  action  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration In  its  "relaxation"  last  De- 
cember of  previous  bans  on  the  clinical 
testing  of  the  very  promising  new  medi- 
cal principle,  DMSO. 

Last  December  the  New  York  Times 
pubhshed  its  editorial  reaction  to  the 
FDA  action.  A  respected  science  writer, 
Pat  McGrady,  of  New  York  City,  prompt- 
ly sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
and  I  believe  both  of  these  items  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  I  therefore  offer  them: 
iProm  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  29  1966) 
Decision  on  DMSO 

As  the  tragic  experience  with  thalidomide 
and  oiher  drugs  has  shown,  the  powerful 
medicines  modern  chemistry  has  provided 
can  be  double-edged  weapons.  In  some 
patients  they  may  cure  disease  and  alleviate 
discomfort,  but  In  others  they  may  cause  ad- 
ditional damage  or  even,  at  times,  death. 
Unceasing  vigilance  Is  required  If  the  benefits 
available  from  these  drugs  are  to  be  enjoyed 
without  a  heavy  compensating  price. 

It  Is  awareness  of  this  situation  that  ex- 
plains the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
cautious  attitude  toward  what  may  be  the 
most  publicized  new  drug  of  the  1960's:  di- 
methyl sulfoxide,  better  known  as  DMSO.  A 
few  years  ago  sensational  reports  were  hail- 
ing this  remarkable  chemical  as  almost  a  uni- 
versal panacea,  particularly  in  alleviating 
the  agonies  of  those  suffering  from  arthritis 
and  related  diseases.  Under  the  impact  of 
this  publicity  many  people  began  taking  this 
drug  on  their  own  self-prescription,  though 
it  was  still  not  clear  what  dangers  might  be 
associated  with  Its  use.  Then,  inevitably. 
It  was  found  that  DMSO  had  perils,  that  It 
could  infUct  damage  to  the  eyes  of  test  ani- 
mals. The  FDA.  hastened  to  ban  it  from 
medical  use. 

Now  the  P.D.A.  has  modified  Its  rules  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  research  use  of  DMSO  on 
patients  suffering  from  particular  aliments 
and  on  condition  that  those  receiving  It  be 
followed  very  closely  to  guard  against  eye 
or  other  Injury.  What  the  FX).A.  has  In 
effect  decided  Is  that  the  potential  benefits 
of  DMSO  in  Illnesses  where  there  Is  no 
known  alternative  drug  Justify  risking  the 
potential  hazards  Presumably  physicians 
doing  this  experimentation  will  notify  the 
patients  of  the  risks  Involved.  But  this  sen- 
sible resumption  of  controlled  experimenta- 
tion would  be  tragic  if  It  encouraged  laymen 
to  renew  self-dosing  with   this  potent  and 

too-easlly  available  Industrial  chemical. 
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[From  the  AMA  News,  Jan.  2,  1967] 
DMSO  Studies  Are  Authorized 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  gave 
the  go-ahead  to  new  cUnlcal  studies  with 
DMSO  (dimethyl  sulfoxide)  on  humans. 

James  L.  Ooddard,  MD.  FDA  commis- 
sioner, said: 

••A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all  dat:i 
available  to  us  on  DMSO  has  been  completed. 
Indications  that  the  drug  may  be  of  value 
In  treating  certain  serious  conditions  Justify 
further  cUnlcal  investigations." 

Occurrences  of  eye  changes  in  DMSO- 
treated  animals  led  FDA  to  suspend  cUnlcal 
trials  vrith  the  drug  a  year  ago. 

Guidelines  for  new  clinical  studies  provide 
that:  .     ^  ^ 

Prior  approval  by  FDA  will  be  required  be- 
fore any  investigational  plan  is  undertaken. 

Use  of  DMSO  will  be  restricted  to  cutane- 
ous application  In  serious  conditions — such 
as  scleroderma,  persistent  herpes  zoster  and 
severe  rheumatoid  arthritis— for  which  no 
satisfactory  therapy  Is  now  available. 

Studies  will  be  pernUtted  only  In  centers 
with  adequate  facilities  and  well-trained,  ex- 
perienced personnel. 

All  subjects  must  receive  a  full  examina- 
tion (Including  an  eye  evaluation  by  an 
ophthalmologist)  prior  to  receiving  the  drug, 
at  period  Intervals  during  a  study,  and  three 
months  after  discontinuing  the  drug.  Labo- 
ratory monitoring  of  patients  must  Include 
periodic  liver  function  tests  and  blood  tests. 

Patient-consent  requirements  must  be 
carefully  observed. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  new  studies  under  these 
controls  will  permit  sound  investigation  of 
the  possible  therapeutic  value  of  DMSO. 


New  York.  NY.. 
December  30.  1966. 
To   the  Editor,  New  York  Times: 

As  one  who  has  closely  followed  the  un- 
happy adventures  of  scientists  seeking  to 
explore  the  unique  properties  of  DMSO,  or 
dimethyl  sulfoxide,  your  recent  editorial. 
"Decision  on  DMSO ',  struck  me  as  Incredi- 
bly naive.  I  could  not  help  but  wonder 
on  what  pap  your  writer  doth  feed  in  at- 
templng  to  relate  this  chemical  to  thalido- 
mide and  in  applauding  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  what  eventually  must 
be  regarded  as  a  historic  blunder  In  blocking 
experiments  with  a  preparation  of  such  great 
promise. 

Among  the  numerous  facts  you  Ignore  are 

1.  While  minor  side  effects  (garlic  or 
oyster  odor,  occasional  transient  rash,  or 
brief  burning  or  tingling  sensation)  are  not 
uncommon,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
case  of  a  serious  side  effect  so  far  definitely 
attributable  to  DMSO  in  humans: 

2.  Close  ophthalmologlcal  follow-up  of 
several  series  of  patients,  dosed  long  and 
heavily  with  DMSO  revealed  no  eye  damage 
from  the  drug; 

3.  Eye  damage  was  Inflicted  successfully 
on  laboratory  animals  only  when  doses  larger 
than  the  human  dose  were  administered  and 
particularly  when  they  were  administered 
by   urlferthodox  routes; 

4.  The  discoverers  of  the  drug  effects  of 
DMSO  were  the  first  to  urge  caution  and 
predict  that  its  remarkable  biological  effects 
might  well  conceal  booby  traps;  none  has 
appeared; 

5.  Clinical  experience  to  date  Indicates 
DMSO  will  probably  be  useful  against  a 
score  of  common  conditions,  including  bur- 
sitis, arthritis,  arteriosclerosis  and  a  num- 
ber of  degenerative  diseases  affecting  con- 
nective tissue;  and 

6.  Laboratory  observations  make  DMSO 
theoretically  promising  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  about  160  scien- 
tists and  drug  house  repre8ent*tlves  in  Vi- 
enna, which  I  attended  -tQ„gftther  material 
for  an  article  on  DMSO,  It  was  made  clear 


that  the  FDA,  while  cynically  appearing  to 
permit  treatment  of  pathetically  crippled 
scleroderma  patients,  had  in  truth  effec- 
tively discouraged  all  clinical  use  of  the  drug 
both  m  the  United  States  and  (through  word 
to  our  embassies  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization)  abroad. 

Dr.  Chauncey  Leake,  former  President  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  said  of  DMSO,  in  keynotlng 
the  Vienna  meeting;  "Rarely  has  a  new  drug 
come  so  quickly  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  health  professions  with  so 
much  verifiable  data,  from  so  many  parts  of 
the  world,  both  experimentally  and  clinically. 
£,s  to  safety  and  efficacy. 

"Fortunately,  members  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions throughout  the  world  are   not  all 
bound  by  the  bureaucratic  regulations  and 
Judgments  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istratlon.    New  drugs  are  accepted  or  reject- 
ed by  members  of  the  health  professions  on 
the  basis  of  professional  experience  in  their 
use      Unfortunately,  United  States  law  im- 
plies that  a  drug,  to  be  used  cUnlcally,  must 
be    both    safe    and    efficacious.      With   large 
numbers  of  people  using  any  drug,  this  is  an 
Impossible  requirement.    Some  will  show  no 
effect   at  aU  from   the  same  dose  which  In 
highly  sensitive  persons  may  produce  very 
serious  effects,  even  to  the  point  of  death." 
I    would    like    to    recommend    that    before 
writing  more  editorials  on  DMSO,  the  Times 
ai-slgn    some    good    reporters    to    determine 
whether  the  new  FDA  release  does  not  Im- 
pose such  restrictions  as  to  make  adequate 
experiments  with  DMSO  Impractical,  If  not 
Impossible.     I  think  It  might  be  a  good  Idea 
at  the  same  time  to  Investigate  the  extraor- 
dinary police,  judicial  and  legislative  powers 
Invested  In  the  head  of  the  FDA,  his  quallfll- 
catlons  as  a  physician  now  dictating  medical 
procedures   to  the   profession,   the  size  and 
cost   of   his    propaganda   corps,   ttit)/  unique 
powers  of  search  and  arrest   (without  war- 
rant) given  his  large  force  of  armed  under- 
cover   agents,    the    agents'    instructions    to 
enter  doctors'  offices  and  scientists'  labora- 
tories without  arranging  appointments,  their 
search  of  premises  In  the  absence  of  scien- 
tists, their  questioning  of  technicians,  their 
investigation  and  seizure  of  records,  and  nu- 
merous other  features  somewhat  reminiscent 
of   the  conduct   of  affairs   In   some   foreign 
countries. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  McGraDY, 
Science  Writer. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  $1  CHECKOFF 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
GELl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
what  has  become  known  as  the  $1 
checkoff  for  presidential  campaigns. 

The  so-called  voluntary  contribution 
program  was  hastily  passed  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  when 
barely  half  of  the  membership  was  here 
to  act  on  the  measure. 

Two-hundred  and  seventeen  Members 
of  the  House,  not  even  half,  and  only  53 
Senators  voted  on  that  final  tax  bill 
This  means  that  only  270  of  the  535 
Members  of  the  89th '  Congress  were  m 
Washington  to  cast  their  votes  on  this 
far-reaching  legislation. 


The  action  taken  last  October  should 
be  reconsidered.  The  90th  Congress  has 
a  host  of  new  Members  who  want  to  be 
recorded  on  this  measure  and  those 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  who  were 
not  recorded  in  1966  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  cast  their  vote  on  this 
revolutionary  campaign  financing  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  gain  mean- 
ingful reform  in  the  field  of  campaign 
financing  is  to  repeal  the  checkoff  plan. 
Even  now  amendments  to  that  plan  are 
being  proposed  by  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. They  talk  of  scrapping  the  en- 
tire proposition  and  then  make  direct 
contributions  to  political  campaigns. 
But  none  of  the  amendments  or  alterna- 
tives that  I  have  seen  thus  far  make  the 
original  plan  more  palatable.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  make  it  even  less 
desirable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  new  legislation 
is  needed  in  the  field  of  campaign  fi- 
nance. Present  laws  are  outmoded  and 
obsolete,  but  the  voluntary  checkoff 
plan  IS  the  wrong  way  and  is  a  start  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Before  substantive 
and  progressive  action  can  be  taken  in 
this  field,  the  $1  checkoff  must  be 
repealed. 

Several  campaign   reform  bills  have 
already  been  introduced.    I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  provisions  of  much  of  the 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced, 
but  when  examining  these  bills,  it  be- 
comes  quite    clear   that    they    will    be 
wholly  inadequate  if  the  checkoff  plan 
remains    law.      Unless    the    checkoff    is 
repealed,  campaign  finance  reform  will 
be  set  back  several  years.    The  situation 
and  circumstances,  or  the    "real  world" 
if  you  like,  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
when  drafting  such  legislation  will  be 
changed  markedly,  if  the  new  plan  stays 
on  the  books.    It  will  take  time  to  assess 
the  effects  of  the  plan  on  local  campaign 
financing,  and  for  that  matter,  its  effects 
on  the  entire  political  system  will  have 
to  be  evaluated.    Until  this  takes  place, 
it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  write  ef- 
fective campaign  finance  legislation. 
What  is  the  voluntary  checkoff  plan? 
The  plan  is  supposed  to  take  effect  in 
time    to   finance   the    1968   presidential 
election.     The  money,  collected  into  a 
special  fimd,  will  be  distributed  to  major, 
and  any  minor  political  parties  who  qual- 
ify.   Contributions  will  be  evenly  divided 
among  major  parties,  except  that  a  ma- 
jor party's  share  may   not  exceed   the 
lower  of  either  its  actual  campaign  ex- 
penses or  its  share  of  the  amount  result- 
ing from  $1  times  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  major  party  presidential 
candidates  in  the  previous  election,  less 
$5  million  per  each  major  party  from 
that  sum — a  complicated  statemient   to 
say  the  least.    A  minority  party  will  re- 
ceive $1  for  each  vote  above  5  million 
which  it  received  in  the  previous  presi- 
dential   election.      Financial    assistance 
from  the  fund  is  available  only  for  the 
general  election  campaign. 

Supervision  of  the  plan  is  vested  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  will 
authorize  payments  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  election  year.  No  payment 
may  be  made  until  the  treasurer  of  an 
eligible  party  certifies  to  the  GAO  the 
total  amotmt  of  campaign  expenditure 


by  his  party  up  to  that  time,  together 
with  any  supporting  records  which  GAO 
may  request.  Payments,  furthermore, 
may  be  made  only  for  expenses  already 
incurred.  The  GAO  will  prescribe  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  conduct  the 
examinations  and  investigations  that  it 
judges  will  be  necessary  for  supervising 
the  plan. 

Any  money  remaining  in  the  fund 
after  parties  have  been  paid  their  entitle- 
ments will  revert  to  the  general  fimd  of 
the  Treasurj*.  In  case  of  a  shortage  of 
funds,  reimbursements  will  be  made  to 
the  parties  from  subsequent  contribu- 
tions to  the  ftmds. 

An  advisory  board  will  be  appointed 
to  assist  the  GAO  in  its  supervisory  ac- 
tivities. The  board  is  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  major  party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
three  independent  members  to  be  se- 
lected by  these  party  representatives.  A 
board's  term  expires  60  days  following  a 
presidential  election,  at  which  time  a  new 
board  is  appointed  to  function  for  the 
next  election. 

In  1965  there  were  38.7  million  joint 
income  tax  returns  and  26.7  million  sin- 
gle returns.  If  every  taxpayer  had  vol- 
unteered a  $1  contribution — $2  on  joint 
returns — the  fund  could  have  received 
$104.1  million  for  that  year  alone.  Un- 
der the  plan,  contributions  are  to  begin 
with  1967  income  tax  filing. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  calling  for 
the  repeal  of  the  $1  per-person  check- 
off? 

First  of  all,  it  represents  a  radical 
change  in  campaign  financing  with  a 
total  lack  of  intelligent  study  as  to  the 
effects.  Accurate  figures  on  actual  cam- 
paign costs  are  diflBcult  to  compile. 
Therefore  no  one  really  knows  what  Im- 
pact the  checkoff  will  have.  There  was 
only  one  short  hearing  on  the  checkoff 
plan  in  the  Senate  and  none  on  the 
House  side.  The  amount  of  debate  on 
this  important  aspect  of  the  1966  tax  bill 
was  negligible.  The  House  never  really 
debated  it  at  all.  The  proposition  was 
inserted  into  the  tax  bill  in  the  Senate. 
This  would  never  have  happened  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  because  the  amend- 
ment was  not  germane  to  the  bill.  The 
checkoff  plan  became  law  after  almost 
no  consideration  and  by  highly  irregular 
procedures. 

The  argument  that  the  checkoff  en- 
courages citizen  participation  in  political 
campaigns  is  fallacious.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  will  do  just  the  opposite.  It  will 
encourage  even  more  apathy  rather  than 
less  apathy.  It  is  admitted  that  fund- 
raising  for  political  parties  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable task.  But  fundraising  activ- 
ities do  arouse  a  certain  amotmt  of  inter- 
est in  politics — they  do  encourage  people 
to  take  an  active  Interest  In  the  political 
processes  of  our  Nation.  If  the  subsidy 
plan  is  allowed  to  remain  the  law  of  the 
land,  this  spur  to  political  activity  will 
be  removed.  Furthermore,  taxpayers 
are  not  permitted  to  designate  the  re- 
cipient of  the  $1  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tribute. This  provision  can  hardly  make 
a  person  feel  like  he  is  really  supporting 
the  political  party  of  his  choice. 

Further  the  checkoff  will  make  parties 
less  responsive  to  the  people.  Most  po- 
litical scientists  agree  that  parties  must 


be  responsive  to  the  people  if  they  are  to 
remain  strong  and  useful. 

Some  people  claim  the  subsidy  plan 
will  free  our  political  parties  from  de- 
pendency on  a  relatively  few  wealthy 
contributors.  They  maintain  that  these 
people  are  able  to  exert  undue  influence 
as  the  result  of  their  contributions. 
There  may  be  instances  where  this  is 
true,  but  in  most  cases  this  occurs  in 
offices  other  than  that  of  the  President. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  plan 
really  does  nothing  to  help  finance  the 
campaigns  of  Senators,  Representatives. 
Governors,  State  representatives,  or 
county  offices.  And  these  are  the  people 
who  would  be  most  susceptible  to  the 
overtures  of  big  coptrlbutions.  Thus, 
this  line  of  argument  Is  not  very 
impressive. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  State  and  local  candidates  will 
benefit  from  increased  contributions 
makes  it  very  undesirable.  Contributors 
may  not  realize  that  the  fund  created  by 
the  checkoff  can  be  used  only  for  presi- 
dential campaigns.  They  read  the 
money  goes  to  the  national  committees 
and  they  see  the  enormous  figures  and 
unless  they  are  discerning  they  are  likely 
to  feel  all  campaigns  will  be  adequately 
financed. 

Add  this  up  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
no  restriction  on  soliciting  and  spending 
private  contribution  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  you  immediately  realize  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  being  advanced 
by  the  checkoff  proponents.  Supporters 
of  presidential  candidates  are  still 
allowed  to  go  out  and  solicit  unlimited 
contributions  for  their  man.  So  instead 
of  being  a  moderating  influence  on 
spending  in  presidential  campaigns,  the 
new  plan  will  further  inflate  them. 

Two  of  the  greatest  threats  of  the  new 
subsidy  plan  are  the  opportunity  it  of- 
fers for  greater  party  centralization  and 
the  door  it  opens  to  government  control 
of  political  parties. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
our  two-party  system  has  been  its  lack 
of  centralization  and  domination  from  a 
single  point.  This  has  permitted  a  desir- 
able diversity  of  opinion  to  exist  in  each 
of  the  parties.  This  accommodation  of  a 
wide  diversity  of  interests  in  the  party 
has  been  good  for  the  country.  Our 
PEU-ties  have  remained  decentralized  at 
least  partially  because  of  the  need  to 
solicit  widely  for  funds.  Once  relieved 
of  that  necessity  by  this  act.  the  parties' 
national  committees  will  tend  to  become 
more  Independent  of  State  and  local 
party  organizations.  Furthermore,  the 
national  committee's  control  of  such  vast 
sums  of  money  for  campaigning  will  tend 
to  make  State  and  local  parties  sub- 
servient to  the  Washington  offices.  A 
Democratic  Party  official  has  suggested 
that  the  act  "will  change  the  whole  func- 
tion of  the  national  committees."  They 
will  become  "a  new  battlegroimd  for 
State  and  local  party  fights  sis  leaders 
seek  to  get  a  vote  in  [the]  distribution  of 
this  $30  million  plus."  The  entire  struc- 
ture of  political  power  in  this  country 
could  be  drastically  changed. 

The  act  puts  in  the  hands  of  national 
party  chairmen  immense  amounts  of 
money  without  any  restrictions  on  how 
they  may  be  used.    Some  have  expressed 
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fears  that  a  chairman  may  use  State 
party  leaders'  knowledge  of  these  vast 
sums  to  influence  presidential  nomina- 
tions at  the  national  convention.  As  a 
prominent  candidate  for  national  office 
has  said : 

He  [ttie  national  chairman]  can  easily  In- 
dicate to  various  parts  of  the  country  that 
they  will  receive  large  amounts  of  money  If 
they  vote  In  a  way  that  meets  his  wishes. 

Another  contribution  to  the  diversity 
of  opinion  within  our  parties  is  that  flexi- 
bility in  our  political  system  which  per- 
mits independent-thinking  candidates  to 
win  primary  electioris  and  nominations 
even  though  they  may  be  at  odds  with 
the  national  parties.  Our  people,  rightly, 
admire  independent-minded  candidates, 
and  it  is  good  for  the  parties  to  have  such 
men  and  women  in  their  ranks.  The 
financial  resources  that  act  will  make 
available  to  our  national  committees  will 
give  them  so  much  Influence  that  they 
may  be  able  to  eliminate  such  candidates 
or  hamper  them  unduly  by  the  use  of 
these  funds. 

Finally,  experience  has  shown  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
tributes funds.  Federal  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  those  funds  follows.  In- 
deed, provisions  in  this  act  invest  the 
General  Accounting  Office  with  super- 
visoi-y  powers  which  might  lead  to  un- 
wanted controls  on  our  major  political 
pai-ties.  As  one  former  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  official  noted: 

This  act  means  a  major  Step  toward  Gov- 
ernment control  of  parties.  Neither  party 
was  created  by  statute  but  now  both  will  be 
dependent  on  Government  money.  What  if 
the  Treasury  decides  to  pay  one  party's  bills 
rather  than  the  other's  In  the  last  days  of  a 
campaign? 

There  is  one  other  complication  which 
result?  from  the  adoption  of  the  check- 
off plan. 

Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  stated  dur- 
ing floor  debate,  on  October  22,  1966, 
that  sums  of  money  allocated  to  the 
parties  from  the  campaign  fund  are  not 
subject  to  present  legal  limitations  on 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  a  political 
committee — $3  million  in  each  instance. 
He  based  his  statement  on  the  fact 
that  the  act  nowhere  employs  the  term 
"political  committee"  in  its  language. 
Instead,  the  term  "political  party"  Is 
used  throughout. 

He  further  noted  that  nowhere  are 
the  sums  of  money  given  to  the  parties 
called  "contributions."  By  this  device, 
he  suggested,  the  act  circumvents  the 
statutory  limitation  on  "contributions" 
which  may  be  received  by  a  single  com- 
mittee. Legally  he  would  appear  to  be 
on  firm  ground  here  because  "con- 
tribution," as  defined,  does  not  in- 
clude amounts  allocated  from  the  public 
Treasury.  He  has  failed  to  circumvent, 
however,  a  further  stipulation  of  the 
law,  that  is.  a  committee  may  not  spend 
more  than  $3  million  In  a  campaign. 
Contending  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"political  party"  rather  than  "political 
committee"  vitiates  the  applicability  of 
the  spending -limitation  statute,  does  not 
survive  close  analysis. 

The  Democratic  Manual  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1964 
states  that: 


The  Democratic  National  Committee  Is 
the  permanent  agency  authorized  to  act  In 
behalf  of  the  Party  during  Intervals  between 
Conventions. 

The  rules  adopted  at  the  1964  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  invest  the 
Republican  National  Committee  with 
the  same  authority.  In  fact,  therefore, 
the  national  committees  are  the  national 
"political  parties,"  and  the  national 
committee  treasurers  are  the  "party 
treasurers."  The  use  of  the  terms  "po- 
litical party"  and  "party  treasurer"  in 
the  Act,  therefore,  falls  to  circumvent 
the  expenditure  limitations  placed  by 
law  on  political  committees.  Including 
those  of  the  national  committees. 

Unless  the  law  is  changed,  therefore, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  national 
committees  to  create  ten  campaign  com- 
mittees to  spend  $30  million  in  the  1968 
presidential  campaign,  presuming  that 
each  party  spends  the  maximum  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

While  a  two-party  system  has  de- 
veloped in  this  country  and  has  almost 
universal  support,  we  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  enactiiig  legislation 
which  militates  against  the  formation 
of  new  political  parties.  With  this  kind 
of  legislation  the  great  Republican 
Party  would  not  have  been  born  in  1856. 

The  campaign  fund  plan  operates  to 
the  detriment  of  third  parties.  A  minor 
party  must  poll  more  than  5  million 
votes  in  the  previous  presidential 
election — which  no  minor  party  has 
ever  done — before  it  can  become  eligible 
to  receive  flnancial  assistance  from  the 
Government. 

If  such  a  plan  had  been  in  effect  in 
1912.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Progressive 
Party  would  have  received  no  assistance 
whatsoever,  despite  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceived 642,000  more  votes  than  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  that  election.  In 
other  words,  more  than  4  million  voters, 
most  of  them  Republican,  might  have 
seen  their  tax  dollars  support  candi- 
dates not  of  their  choice. 

Even  though  the  American  political 
system  is  basically  a  two-party  system, 
it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  a  strong  third-party  movement 
might  develop  in  the  future.  Denial  of 
funds  to  it  until  it  had  established  suffi- 
cient voting  support  would  appear  un- 
democratic, and  possibly  is  unconstitu- 
tional. ,  » 

As  written,  therefore,  the  law  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  existing  party  balance  in 
the  Nation.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  Government  should  control  or 
greatly  influence  splitting  within  a  party, 
which  historically  has  accounted  for 
several  significant  third-party  move- 
ments. Certainly  the  Government 
should  not  be  in  a  position  of  support- 
ing a  party's  leaders  against  its  rank 
and  file  In  such  circumstances. 

What  I  have  presented  are  only  a 
sampling  of  the  arguments  against  the 
checkoff  plan.  The  Constitution  states 
only  the  Congress  can  make  appropria- 
tions of  tax  money.  This  raises  a  con- 
stitutional question  about  the  plan. 
The  administrative  problem  would  be 
fantastic.  What  happens  when  cam- 
paign efforts  are  joint  in  nature?  If  a 
presidential  candidate  went  out  to  cam- 
paign for  a  Congressman  and  they  ap- 
peared together  on  a  paid  political  pro- 


gram, how  much  of  that  cost  can  be 
paid  from  the  fund  created  by  the  new 
plan? 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  mean- 
ingful reform  in  campaign  financing 
will  not  and  cannot  take  place  if  the 
checkoff  plan  is  allowed  to  stand. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  will  act 
soon  on  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced.   Time  is  of  the  essence  here. 


EVERGLADES    NATIONAL    PARK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ever- 
glades National  Park  is  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  cherished  natural  blessings. 
An  awesome  sanctuary  of  unusual  birds, 
flsh,  and  wildlife,  the  Everglades  offers  a 
composite  of  tropical  settings  that  can- 
not be  duplicated  at  any  other  single  spot 
on  the  globe. 

There  was  a  time  when  only  the  more 
affluent  members  of  our  society  were 
privileged  to  travel  from  the  far  reaches 
of  this  country  to  visit  the  Everglades. 
Yet  everyone  the  Nation  over  has  thrilled 
to  photographs  and  the  stories  that  were 
to  come  out  of  thij  wondrous  wilderness, 
and  children  everywhere  have  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  they  might  glimpse  a 
lieron  or  face  up  to  an  alligator  in  its  na- 
tive environment. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  of  our 
people  have  found  it  possible  to  enjoy  the 
exper^nces  that  only  the  Everglades  can 
offer:  as  travel  comes  easier  and  leisure 
time  is  extended,  the  numbers  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

But  unless  the  Everglades  is  protected 
from  plans  now  in  progress,  there  will  be 
no  wading  birds  or  alligators  or  any  other 
unusual  animal  life  that  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  outstanding  spectacle.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers'  plan  to  disturb  na- 
ture's own  water  management  program 
in  the  Everglades  by  opening  the  area  to 
salt  water  would  vandalize  a  sacred  habi- 
tat for  which  there  can  be  no  replace- 
ment, no  substitute,  no  rebirth.  The 
projected  intrusion  constitutes  a  scanda- 
lous threat  that  Congress  must  avert. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record,  beginning  to- 
day, a  series  of  statements  by  Roger  W 
Allin,  Superintendent  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Allin  sets  forth  the  scientific,  economic, 
and  phychologic  advantages  of  the  Ever- 
glades in  its  native  State  and  why  this 
national  park  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  unreasonable  experimentations  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Allin's  statements 
follows : 

Park  Valttes 
(Address  by  Roger  W.  Allin  to  Audubon  So- 
ciety of  the  Everglades,  West  Palm  Beach. 
Fla.  Aprll5.  1966) 

Fifty  years  ago  there  evolved  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  government  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  use  of  our  natural  resources  need 
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not  be  consumptive  and  that  'yields"  from 
our  lands  can  be  mensured  in  terms  of  social 
benefit  and  Individual  happiness  as  well 
as  In  terms  of  money:  It  gave  expression  to 
the  then  unique  concept  that  preservation 
of  places  of  beauty  is  a  proper  concern  of 
government  and  tkat  representative  areas  of 
the  Nation's  natural  treasures  should  be  set 
aside  and  managed  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  remain  unimpaired  for  the  use 
and   enjoyment   of   future   generations. 

Today,  the  National  Park  Service  manages 
a  growing  system  of  231  diverse  areas  in- 
cluding 32  natlonaa  parks.  143  historic  areas. 
6  national  seaahores.  and  a  number  of  na- 
tional recreation  areas.  This  intricate  sys- 
tem epitomizes  America — It  provides  an  In- 
comparable heritage  of  natural  beauty  and 
depicts  the  stories  of  man's  relationships  to 
this  land,  as  well  as  preserving  an  irre- 
placeable resource  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

Everglades  National  Park,  one  of  our 
newer  national  parks  (only  3  have  been  es- 
tablished since)  while  authorized  In  1934. 
was  not  established  until  1947.  It  is  living 
proof — or  at  least  a  partially  living  proof- 
that  the  conservation  struggle  Is  a  never 
ending  one  and  that  dedicating  these  areas  to 
public  use  does  not  guarantee  their  security. 
There  follows  the  never-ending  task  of  de- 
fending them  against  the  loss  or  destruction 
of  those  basic  natural  features  and  sources  of 
enjoyment  that  commended  their  creation. 
Let's  examine  the  values  that  Justified  the 
creation  of  Everglades  National  Park.  We  talic 
of  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  public,  we 
speak  of  the  preservation  of  our  national 
treasures — and  probably  in  a  rather  vague 
way  we  understand.  But  let  us  take  the 
time  to  bring  these  rather  nebulous  concepts 
Into  focus.  Let  us  define  our  park  values. 
Everglades  National  Park  is  of  course 
known  primarily  as  a  colossal  exhibit  of 
blologv,  I  suspect  I  could  correctly  say  It 
Is  the"  outstanding  biological  exhibit  in  the 
countrv  and  perhaps  even  in  the  world.  It 
contairis  163  species  of  birds,  many  of  them 
rare  or  endangered  species  (Roseate  Spoonbill. 
Great  WTalte  Heron.  Bald  Eagle,  Pink  and 
Wood  Ibis,  Noddy,  Sooty  Term,  a  great  va- 
riety of  tropical  flsh  (Snook.  Tarpon,  Pink 
Shrimp),  and  many  unusual  wildlife  forms 
(.Mligators.  Crocodiles.  Ott«r)  and  vegeta- 
tive tv-pes  (Royal  Palm,  Mahogany).  These 
alone  would  qualify  Everglades  National  Park 
as  a  unique  area  worthy  of  protection  and 
Interpretation. 

However,  it  Is  not  biology  alone  that  makes 
this  park  a  priceless  element  of  our  heritage. 
Everglades  Is  perhaps  equally  Important  as 
a  wilderness  area  and  Is  managed  under  a 
philosophy  whereby  the  whole  environment 
of  living  things  Is  maintained.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, without  evidence  of  man's  spoliation. 
It  is  basic  within  our  philosophies  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  In  addition  to 
needing  space  In  which  to  work,  and  live  and 
recreate,  need  In  equal  measure  some  cathe- 
drals of  nature,  a  few  precious  unspoiled 
acres  in  which  they  can  seek  sanctuary,  to 
reflect,  to  dream,  to  commune  inwardly.  For 
it  Is  In  such  places  that  one  can  gain  insight 
to  his  purpose  on  earth,  inspiration  for  his 
mind  and  up-Uft  to  his  soul.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  as  our  populations  In- 
crease, as  our  highway  systems  Improve,  as 
we  become  more  afBuent,  as  our  leisure  time 
weighs  heavily  upon  our  hands,  and  as  man 
looses  his  Identity  by  being  an  Inslgniflcant 
fragment  of  the  masses  and  conforms  to  the 
regimentations  Imposed  by  living  within  the 
concrete  caverns  of  our  metropolitan  centers, 
he  and  society  at  large  will  realize  the  per- 
sonal and  social  needs  for  open  space,  for 
wilderness,  for  a  place  to  get  away,  where  he 
can  re-create  his  mind  and  body  through  the 
therapy  of  solitude  and  the  peaceful  magic 
of  nature's  quiet  sounds. 

It  was  In  such  places  of  nature  that  the 
ancients  found  and  defined  their  meaning  of 


God.  It  was  here  where  the  philosophers 
discovered  the  answers  to  life's  mysteries — 
and  where  we  can  yet  find  temporal  peace 
and  consider  the  values  of  our  lives  and 
assess  our  worth.  Looking  at  society  today, 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  again  assess  our  values 
These  are  wilderness  values. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  Everglades  National 
Park  is  also  great  because  it  provides  quality 
to  our  environment  and  thus  satisfies  a  desire 
for  wholesome  surroundings.  It  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  resources  for  scientific  study. 
It  contributes  substantially  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  this  region.  It  provides  a  place 
for  people  from  all  over  the  Nation  and  from 
foreign  lands  to  actively  participate  in 
healthful  outdoor  activity,  thus  making  use 
of  our  leisure  time  more  rewarding.  It  gives 
perspective  to  our  philosophies  and  reflects 
the  values  of  otu-  civilization. 

Let's  consider  these  lesser — but  certainly 
not  subordinate— values  In  more  detail: 

Environment:  Americans  are  a  people 
hurrying  to  get  away  from  the  environment 
they  have  created  for  themselves.  Even 
today  there  Is  little  natural  beauty  in  most 
busy  lives.  Open  space  is  largely  sidewalks 
and  streets  and  neon  and  trafBc  lights.  In 
another  25  years  or  so  we  can  expect  the 
ugliness  and  congestion  of  our  concrete 
Jungles,  the  ribbons  of  bumper  to  bumper 
automobiles  to  extend  along  virtually  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard. 

The  disappearance  of  beauty  in  our  en- 
vironment will  cause  a  corollary  loss  of  com- 
passion and  morality  In  manklndt.-«clen- 
tists  and  philosophers  alike  have  lonf  agreed 
that  beauty  and  open  space  are  Important  to 
our  emotional  environment.  In  our  na- 
tional parks  activities  we  are  not  alone  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  of  trees  and 
grass  and  wildlife.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  conservation  of  man  himself.  We  re- 
cently have  heard  mvich  about  poverty,  but 
people  without  space  or  an  opportunity  to 
see  beauty  are  faced  with  a  poverty  more 
debilitating  than  the  lack  of  money.  They 
are  faced  with  a  poverty  that  warps  their 
minds,  a  poverty  that  breeds  social  disorder 
and  moral  decay.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause beauty  iii  our  environment  is  wholly 
as  important  as  other  forms  of  culture  in 
determining  the  quality  of  our  society  It  Is  a 
part  of  our  responsibility  to  maintain  some 
areas  of  beauty,  to  make  this  country  a  place 
people  will  want  to  live  in.  Thus  one  of  the 
va.aes  of  national  parks  is  to  raise  the  en- 
vironmental level  of  man  and  society. 

Scientific  resources:  Our  national  parks 
provide  displays  where  millions  of  Interested 
and  curious  visitors  each  year  come  in  close 
and  meaningful  contact  with  America's 
natural  attractions  in  their  most  dramatic 
forms.  There  is  today  toroughout  the 
Nation  an  awakening  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  conservation  conscience  and  an 
appreciation  of  man's  relationship  to  nature. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  man  If 
but  a  single  biological  element  within  his 
environment  and  depends  upon  the  proper 
use  of  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  air,  and 
their  products  for  his  fundamental  existence 
as  well  as  for  his  enjoyment  and  spiritual 
well-being.  To  understand  our  environment 
and  to  learn  of  our  Interdependencles,  It  is 
nece.ssary  that  we  examine  and  study  the 
elements  which  surround  us  and  upon  which 
we  depend  for  our  sustenance. 

In  the  past,  man  has  vanquished  and  mis- 
used his  environment  and  then  left  it  for 
newer  and  greener  fields.  However,  there 
will  be  no  green  paradise  awaiting  over  the 
next  horizon  when  we  complete  the  plunder 
of  those  resources  that  have  sustained  us  In 
past  years.  Man  is  now  against  the  stark 
necessity  of  learning  to  care  for  and  live 
within  its  means.  I  suggest  that  one  can 
foresee  the  time  when  the  natural  areas  of 
our  national  parks  will  be  virtually  the  only 
remaining  prime  laboratories  where  man 
can  g.iin  a  better  understanding  of  pri- 
mordial  nature   and   where   knowledge   and 


discoveries  of  man's  Interdependence  with 
the  other  biological  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment can  be  found.  The  typically  American 
pattern  of  discovery,  exploitation,  and  de- 
struction can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  There 
are  limits  to  the  capacity  of  science  to  extri- 
cate us  from  the  mistakes  we  make  in  the 
conservation  of  our  resotu-ces. 

Economics:  Parks  are  quality  attractions 
which  bring  generally  ur  recognized  dollars 
to  businessmen  over  a  wide  area.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  reported  that  the 
visits  of  a  couple  of  dozen  tourists  a  day  to 
a  community  throughout  the  year  provides 
to  that  community  economic  benefits  equiva- 
lent to  an  annual  industrial  payroll  of 
$100,000.  Last  year  in  Everglades  we  had 
approximately  one  million  visitors  or  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  2.600  per  day.  Extrapola- 
tion of  direct  monetary  benefits  to  the  local 
economies  created  by  this  national  attraction 
is  thus  computed  at  over  eleven  million  dol- 
lars annually,  and  the  numbers  of  our  visi- 
tors is  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  ll"^- 
per  year.  Additionally,  there  is  a  staff  of  80 
pemianent  and  20  seasonal  employees;  125 
persons  employed  by  the  concessioner  who 
spend  their  salaries  in  the  vicinity.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Mission  66  program  the 
park  has  employed  164  man-years  of  con- 
tractual labor.  Conservative  projections  by 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 
Review  Commission  suggests  that  by  the  year 
2000.  in  only  34  years,  the  demands  for  out- 
door use  opportunities,  such  as  we  have  here, 
will  at  least  triple,  and  possibly  will  be  as 
much  as  four  times  as  great  as  that  we  have 
today,  so.  multiply  our  dollar  value  by  at 
least  four.    , 

There  are  also  secondary  benefits  which 
accrue  from  the  existence  of  parks.  For  ex- 
ample, business  volume  and  bank  deposits 
doubled  In  6  years  after  establishment  of 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  North  Car- 
olina, and  within  8  years  the  assessed  evalua- 
tion of  real  property  in  the  local  vlclnitv 
more  than  doubled.  Tte  rates  were  reduced 
20  ■>,  .  When  Hearst  Castle  In  California  was 
established  as  a  State  park  the  ad  valorem 
taxes  were  90  million  dollars  within  5  years. 
property  tax  revenues  in  the  immediate  castle 
vicinity  had  Increased  to  212  million  dollars, 
while  the  tax  rate  decreased,  due  entirely 
to  the  private  construction  of  tourist  facili- 
ties. I  think  it  goes  without  saying  these 
same  economic  tenets  are  equally  applicable 
to  southern  Florida. 

Parks  and  outdoor  attractions  also  stimu- 
late population  growth  and  attract  Industry. 
In  explaining  why  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Companies  selected  Boston  for  Its  new  re- 
gional headquarters,  a  spokesman  said,  "with 
each  new  office  we  have  had  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  transferring  key  employees.  One  of 
the  motivating  forces  that  attracts  people  to 
one  place  over  another  is  the  availability  of 
recreation  outlets." 

Parks  are  powerful  magnets  that  by  their 
character  and  quality  attract  an  ever  In- 
creasing number  of  visitors  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  expenditures  of  tourists  are  the 
number  one  source  of  Income  for  many  com- 
munities across  our  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
tourism  ranks  first  among  the  industries  of 
Florida.  We  suggest  that  Everglades  National 
Park  is  one  of  the  eminent  attractions  of 
Southern  Florida  and  that  we  thus  are  in 
part  responsib'.s  for  this  tourist  bonanza. 

Recreation:  I  don't  think  I  need  dwell  on 
the  value  that  parks  provide  a  place  for  peo- 
ple to  actively  participate  in  healthful  out- 
door activity.  I  would  merely  refer  you  to  our 
226.000  boaters,  many  of  them  fishermen,  or 
the  100,000  campers  or  the  picnickers  and 
bird  watchers  or  the  over  50,000  persons  who 
use  the  concessioner  facilities.  Just  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  almost  one  tourist  out  of 
15  that  entered  the  State  of  Florida  visited 
Everglades  National  Park. 

Values  of  civilization:  The  last  and  very 
important  value  of  parks  is  they  give  per- 
spective to  our  philosophies  and  reflect  the 
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value  of  our  clvtUzation.  That  areas  such  as 
Everglades  have  been  set  aside  for  posterity 
Is  an  example  of  our  response  to  Intellect  and 
Indicates  our  appreciation  of  God's  handi- 
work. Our  national  parks  are  the  crown 
jewels  of  our  Nation,  representing  the  fin- 
est, meet  superlative  scenic  and  scientific 
wonders  the  country  has  to  offer.  They 
are  more  than  mere  pleasuring  grounds  with 
unique  displays  of  wildlife  scenery;  they  are 
a  priceless  part  of  our  American  heritage,  a 
part  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  American  way 
of  life  and  a  vital  component  of  a  complete 
land  ethic.  Paries  thus  are  social  and  spirit- 
ual expression  of  an  enlightened  public's  de- 
mand for  the  conservation  of  what  Is  best  of 
our  land.  They  are  living  symbols  of  our 
American  personality  and  because  of  some 
of  our  better  qualities  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion for  all  the  world  to  see. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  National 
Park  Service  is  not  only  a  resource  managing 
agency,  but  equally  a  people  servtr-  agency. 
The  primary  Justification  of  the  National 
Park  System  lies  In  Its  capacity  to  provide 
enjoyment  and  knowledge  to  the  public.  It 
is  our  mission  to  transform  a  proletariat  of 
recreation  seekers  Into  an  aristocracy  of  the 
aware.  Our  success  will  be  measured  by  the 
public's  Increasing  respect  for  the  landscapes 
and  the  environment  of  America. 


MAINTAINTNG  THE  PUBLIC  TRUST 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.  - 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  problems  of  the 
former  Representative  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Powell,  have  caused  problems  for  the 
entire  Congress.  A  trauma  in  public 
confidence  has  resulted  from  evidence 
showing  that  abuses  exist  in  the  House 
and  that  the  public  trust  is  flouted  with 
seeming  Impunity.  We  must  meet  this 
problem  headon.  My  new  Republican 
colleagues  and  I  have  introduced  bills 
proposing  measures  to  eliminate  these 
abuses  and  at  the  same  time  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. 

An  indication  of  the  concern  of  the 
public  is  seen  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Alaska  State  Senate  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  Speaker  and  to  me.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  House  I  insert  Senate 
Resolution  No.  8.  passed  by  the  Alaska 
State  Senate,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Senate  Resolution  No.  8 
Resolution  expressing  concern  for  maintain- 
ing the  public  trust  by  politicians 

Whereas  the  strength  of  our  Nation  swells 
forth  not  from  the  power  of  a  few,  but  from 
the  Individually  combined  power  of  all  citi- 
zens: and 

Whereas  the  heritage  of  our  Nation  has 
granted  to  each  generation  the  right  to  be 
beard,  to  serve  and  be  served:  and 

Whereas  the  trusted  endeavor  of  serving 
one's  i>eers  in  government  forums  should 
not  be  waylaid  by  serving  one's  self:  and 

Whereas  each  member  of  each  forum 
shares  In  the  collective  duty  to  refuse  to 
permit  Individual  members  to  use  the  forum 
to  desecrate  the  trust  bestowed  upon  them 
Individually  or  collectively;  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Is  respectfully  requested  to  reassure  the 


citizens  of  our  Nation  that  the  Congress 
will  not  tolerate  among  Its  members  disre- 
spect for  our  heritage  of  applying  law  equally 
to  all  citizens. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and  the  Honorable  E  L.  Bart- 
lett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruenlng, 
U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Pollock.  U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  February  27.  1967. 
John  Butrovich, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Emylou  Lxoyd. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ALASKA  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Altiska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
serious  transportation  stranglehold  on 
Alaska  by  the  Jones  Act  was  highlighted 
recently  by  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel's  action 
in  deliberately  ordering  a  violation  of 
that  law.  To  correct  this  inequity,  I  in- 
troduced on  February  1,  1967  a  bill — 
H.R.  4512— to  amend  the  Jones  Act  by 
permitting  merchandise  to  be  transported 
on  the  ferries  owned  by  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia. 

All  Alaskans  are  united  behind  Gov- 
ernor Hickel  in  his  efforts  to  break  the 
stranglehold.  As  proof  of  this,  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  has  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  Congress  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  British 
Columbia  ferries.  The  resolution  spe- 
cifically requests  action  on  a  measure  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body.  That  meas- 
ure, my  bill  or  a  comparable  bill  should 
be  passed  swiftly  to  correct  this  long- 
standing injustice. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  22,  passed 
by  the  Alaska  State  Legislature,  is  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
HotrsE  Joint  Resolution  22 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  shipping  restric- 
tions   affecting    the    Alaska    and    British 

Columbia  ferries. 

Whereas  the  ocean  ferries  of  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  serve  as  extensions  of  high- 
ways and  should  be  open  to  the  same  usage 
as  the  highways  they  connect;  and 

Whereas  United  States  truckers  are  effec- 
tively prevented  by  sec.  27  of  the  Jones  Act. 
46  use  sec.  883,  from  carrying  United  States 
merchandise  destined  for  Alaska  on  Canadian 
ferries  and  Canadian  truckers  are  prevented 
by  sec.  671  of  the  Canada  Shipping  Act  from 
carrying  Canadian  merchandise  destined  for 
British  Columbia  or  Yukon  points  on  United 
States   ferries;    and 

V^ereas  transportation  of  merchandise  via 
the  Alaska  and  British  Coltmibla  ferries  pro- 
vides an  Important  and  expedient  route  for 
shipment  of  goods  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
from  Its  sister  states  and  for  shipments  of 
Canadian  merchandise  to  British  Columbia 
or  Yukon  points;    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  the  only 
state  In  the  Union  having  a  foreign  nation 
separating  It  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation;  and 


Whereas  application  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Jones  Act  and  the  Canada  Shipping  Act 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  in  Its  unique  cir- 
cumstances poses  an  Inequitable  obstacle  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  state;  and 
Whereas  legislation  has  been  introduced 
Into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  the  use  of  Canadian  car- 
riers for  shipments  to  the  State  of  Alaska: 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  urged  to  enact  Senate 
Bill  292  amending  sec.  27  of  the  Jones  Act 
and  the  Canadian  Parliament  Is  respectfully 
urged  to  amend  sec.  671  of  the  Canada  Ship- 
ping Act,  respectively,  In  order  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  merchan- 
dise In  highway  vehicles  on  Alaska  and 
British    Columbia   ferries. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Lester 
Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  the 
Honorable  W.  A.  C.  Bennett.  PrenUer  of 
British  Columbia:  the  Honorable  Carl  Hay- 
den. President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  to  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruenln«,  United  States  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock,  United 
States  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 

Passed  by  the  House  February  23.  1967. 
William  K.  Boardman, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest : 

Patricia  R.  Slack, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Passed  by  the  Senate  March  1,  1967. 
John  ButRwIch, 
President  of   ihe   Senute 

Attest: 

Emtlou  Llotd. 
Secretary   of  the   Senate. 
Walter  J.   Hickel, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 


ACTIVITIES  IN  BRAZIL  AND  VEN- 
EZUELA UNDER  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 596 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  authority  of  House  Resolution  596, 
89th  Congress,  first  session,  I  was  in  offi- 
cial travel  status  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela 
from  November  25.  1966,  to  December  11. 
1966.  I  was  accompanied  by  Emory  W. 
Reisinger  n,  of  the  staff  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

While  in  Brazil,  I  interviewed  in  depth 
121  Brazilians/  and  50  U.S.  personnel. 
I  participated  in  meetings,  both  formal 
and  Informal,  -with  approximately  400 
additional  United  States  and  Brazilian 
citizens.  My  average  workday  in  Brazil 
began  at  8  a.m.  and  ended  after  11  p.m. 
During  42  hours  in  Venezuela,  I  met 
with  five  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  interviewed  the  director  of  the 
Creole  Foundation,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Accion,  conferred  with 
the  directors  of  operations  and  public 
relations  of  Accion,  toured  a  program 
site  of  Accion,  met  with  the  Ambassador 
and  his  top  advis'^rs.  and  conferred  with 
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the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Personnel  than  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit-  JJ^f^^^^^^^-f  ^^^.t'ls'l^y^'SsTd  the 

from  the  Central  Bank  ThP  meetines  of  this  Committee  are  maximum  interest  rate  on  time  deposits 

On  my  return  to  Washington,  I  pre-  ^  J^^^.  ™^^J\"^'  ^^-Sentr^^  from  4  to  5 '2  percent^-an  alltime  high. 

pared  and  released  a  preUminary  report  attended  by  ^f^e  12  presidents  01  me  rea  irom      uj      2^                                    ^^^^ 

li  52  pages  on  December  23.  and  will  -/^^  ^f  \^- ^X,'  Re3^'^^^^^  of   SieLde^tits.' William   McChesney 

release  my  final  report  soon.  bers  of  Jn^/|°f  J/  "f^^  directors  who  Martin  was  willing  to  impose  the  highest 

Total  expenditures  were  as  follows.  No^  J^^^^  representatrves  to  this  all-  interest  rates  in  40  years  on  the  backs  of 

Transportation:  tm^rtant  Federal  Open  Market  Com-  the  people  of  this  country^    This  was  a 

ReTsfnger- 1::"-"-  ^S^^^     Se?     Eighty-four  Of  the  108  Board     specific  instance  of  Mr.  Mar  in  serving 

Reisinger   — ■ members,  either  are  now,  or  have  been,     the  banks  first  and  the  people  last.     This 

Subtotal  2.236.48  directors,    officers,    or    stockholders    in  is  irrefutable.  .^  ,  ,v-  *  <       ^  „  ir. 

-  commercial  banks.     They  represent  the        If  anyone  doubts  that  that  is  ^hy.  "ll 

in-country   expenses    (local   cur-  banking  interests  in  each  Federal  Re-  terest  rates  were  raised.  I  reier  tnem 

rency) :  gerve  district  back  to  the  hearings  which  we  held  be- 

Goodell  618.63  banker  representatives  go  be-  fore  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 

Reisinger    »^^-  ^6  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  conduct  the  Open  December  13  and  14.  1965,  just  after  that 

subtotal  1.484.79  Market     Committee     meetings.    These  interest  rate  increase.  ,  ,^  ,  .      ^ 

^j^ee^ines  are  supersecret.    The  public  Is        i  quote  from  the  record  of  that  hear- 

in-country     expenses     (commit-  not    allowed    inside.    The    Congress    Is  ing  in  which  Mr.  C.  Canby  Balderston 

tee  appropriations):  shut    out    as    Is    the    President    of    the  the  then  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal 

Goodeu  105.00  united  States.     As  I  mentioned  yester-  Reserve,  admitted  that  this  is  what  hap- 

Retsinger   — ^^^-  0°  (jay,  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  are  pened: 

2,0  00  not'released  for  6  years — until  the  stat-         j^    Baldkrston.  Our  concern,  of  course. 

Subtotal   ''^"  ute  of  limitations  has  run  against  any  was  that  if  those  $3.5  blUlon  were  withdrawn 

^       ,  .,  „,   07  nrospcutlon  from  t^e  banks,  and  the  banks  were  placed 

Total   3,931.27  Pros^^Ution.  gentleman    from  m  a  severe  enough  bind,  the  Impact  upon 

TenneLrwell'ei'gni^es  the  presence  ^^--Tel/--', ^.^rbe^n  %e\T -^ 

TTMF  FOR  A  CHANGE  AT  THE  FED-  of  bank  representatives  in  these  secret  ^e^^^i  ^^'^^  "^'^ 

^AT     RTTtivRVF    PART    n-     THE  meetings  raises  serious  questions  about  ^^^^  ^jj    ^^  ^^^^.^  ^.^nt  to  have  loans 

^^^TiAl    ^^V^^rF'^  TIES  VfVIH  potential    conflict    of    interest.     Surely,  mailed  just  because  the  needs  of  the  economy 

S^  B^mG  ?SMUN?ry  the    gentleman    from    Tennessee   would  and  of  the  backing  system  are  not  accom- 

THE  BANKiNCr  cuMMuwiiY  agree  that  there  would  be  a  publlc  out-  modated. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order  ^^v   if  the  major   electric   power  com-  chairman  Patman.  You  felt  like  more  in- 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ponies  participated  in  the  decisions  of  tereet  «^°"i^^^^;^'°^^^J°[i,',^; 

[Mr.    PATMANl     is    recognized    for    60  ^^e   Federal   Power   Commission.     Cer-  .^^j/^^/XITntiy  Sigh  ra^^TTnterest  to 

minutes.  tainly.  he  would  agree  that  the  country  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  j^^g  ^j  ^^g  declining 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask  would  be  outraged  if  railroad  presidents  ^^^  ^^  funds  in  our  corporations  you  might 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  ^gre  on  the  Inside  of  the  decisiomnak-  i^^ve  had  the  bind  that  I  referred  to.    After 

my    remarks    and    include    extraneous  jng  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  ail.  December  15  is  not  only  a  tax  date  but 

matter.  sion     or   If    the    television    broadcasters  ,he  approach  of  dividend  dates 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  controlled  the  Federal  Communications  chairman  Patman.  Thank  you  very  mucn. 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  commission.  you  have  proved  my  point. 

Texas?  Again.  I  repeat,  84  of  the  108  directors  j^j.   speaker,  the  entire  circumstances 

There  was  no  objection.  of   these   Federal   Reserve   banks   have  surrounding  that  December  6,  1965.  an - 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester-  rather  close  ties  with  the  banking  com-  nouncement  of  the  Federal  Reserve  carry 

day.  when  time  expired  on  my  special  munity.    This  fact  alone  should  raise  a  the  earmarks  of 'inside  dealing." 

order,   the   gentleman   from   Tennessee  tremendously  big  question  in  the  minds  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  mind  the  $16  billion  worth 

[Mr.  Brock]  asked  for  an  explanation  of  of  every  Member  of  Congress.    We  can-  ^^  ^^^^  deposits  in  those  Chicago  and 

my  charges  that   the   Federal   Reserve  not  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  sug-  j^^^^.   York  banks.       This  will  place  in 

System   is  set   up   In  a  manner  which  gggt  that  this  fact  is  an  "innuendo."  proper  context  what  I  will  reveal  next 

allows  "insiders"  to  profit  from  monetary  j^r.  Speaker,  it  takes  no  great  student  ^  ^^^^  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 

decisions.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Co  recog-  j  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  telegrams  that  arrived 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  oblige  my  nize  its  rather  constant  and  close  ties  ^^  ^^^  Federal  Reserve  Board  offices  on 

colleague.    It  Is  a  subject  which  should  with  the  banking  commuiuty.    The  ex-  Constitution  Avenue  late  on  Tliursday. 

be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  amples  are  many  and  are  far  reaching  j^^ember  2.  1965,  just  4  days  before  the 

and  it  is  one  about  which  the  American  in  their  effect  on  public  policy.  public  was  let  in  on  the  plans  for  an  in- 

people  should  be  more  fully  informed.  i   suggest    that   the   gentleman   from  ^j-gg^  rate  increase. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  Tennessee  look  back  no  further  than  At  4  06  pm    on  this  Thursday,  the 

for  calling  attention  to  this  problem.  December   1965  to  see  exactly   what  I_  Board  received  a  telegram  from  the  Fed- 

I  did  not  mean  to  make  these  charges  mean.  At  that  time,  the  major  banks  gj.al'Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  of  which 
"by  innuendo."  I  meant  to  make  these  of  this  country— most  of  them  located  ^^  Alfred  Hayes  is  president.  This  tele- 
charges  directly,  in  New  York  and  Chicago— had  about  j.^^^  reads: 

As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  $16  billion  in  time  deposits,  or  certificates  ^^^^  ^^  directors  today  voted  to  ee- 

nessee  realizes,  each  of  the  12  Federal  of  deposit.    Most  oj  ^liese  time  aeposits  ^^^^  following  discount  rates  effective  the 

Reserve  banks  is   run   by   a   nine-man  had  been  placed  with  the  banxs  oy  ma-  ^^^  business  day  following  that  on  which 

board  of  directors.     This  means  108  di-  jor  corporations.                        ^      ,     x       ^  apja-oved  by  the  Board  of  Governors:  (ai  on 

rectors    for    the    12    banks    combined.  In  December  1965.  the  big  banks  faced  discounts  for  and  advances  to  member  banks 

These  directors  select  the  president  of  the  very  strong  possibility  that  the  corpo-  under  sections  13  and  ^^ (a) ;  *^^„P^'  '^^°;i 

each  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  it  is  this  rations  were  not  going  to  renew  the  cer-  (b)   on  ^vances  to  ^^^^^^^^  ^l^^^l 

president  who  goes  down  to  Washington  tificates,  but  were  i"f  ^af  Plann  ng  ^  ::i^c^r  ti°,id  vidu^s  ^nn^smpL  and  oor- 

every  3  weeks  to  participate  in  the  meet-  investing  the  money  in  other  securities.  ^^«^^  other  than  member  b^ks  under 

ings  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com-  including     short-term     Treasury     DUis,  ^    paragraph  section  13.  i%  per  cent, 

mittee  which  the  Federal  Reserve  had  pushed  p     6    h              richard  a.  debs, 

Now'  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com-  up  to  record  levels     The  banks  were  In  Secretary, 

mittee  is  the  nerve  center-the  focal  a   desperate  situation,   ^J^^  Uiey  came  minutes  later    at  4:21  pjn.. 

Vital  concern  to  the  American  people     these  big  banks  a  special  privilege  by     gram  read. 
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Our  board  of  directors  today  voted  to  es- 
tablish the  following  discount  rates  effec- 
tive the  first  business  day  Tollowlng  that  on 
which  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors: 
(a)  on  discounts  for  and  advances  to  mem- 
ber banks  under  sections  13  and  13  (a),  412 
per  cent;  (b)  on  advances  to  member  banks 
under  section  10  (b).  5  per  cent;  and  (c) 
on  advances  to  Individuals,  partnerships  and 
corporations  other  than  member  banks  under 
the  last  paragraph  section  13,  S'j  per  cent. 
Paut,  C.  Hodce. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  telegrams  are 
identical.  The  wording  is  not  changed 
anywhere,  only  the  signatures  on  the 
telegrams  are  different. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see will  say  that  this  is  circumstantial 
evidence.  But  I  say  that  it  is  plain  that 
a  conspiracy  did  Indeed  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  districts  of  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

The  next  afternoon — Friday,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1965 — the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
met  in  secret  and  voted  to  follow  the  or- 
ders of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks. 
They  kept  this  information  a  secret  from 
the  public  until  the  Washington  Post 
revealed  what  was  going  on  on  Sunday, 
December  5.  Then  they  were  forced  to 
release  the  information,  which  appeared 
In  newspapers  all  over  the  country  on 
Monday,  December  6.  1965.  At  this 
point,  we  had  a  3T  2 -Percent  interest 
rate  increase  imposed  on  the  American 
people,  just  to  accommodate  these  New 
York  and  Chicago  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, yesterday,  appeared  shocked  and 
surprised  that  anyone  was  accusing  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  "inside"  dealing.  I 
am  surprised  at  his  surprise.  Others, 
deeply  concerned  about  our  monetary 
affairs,  have  suggested  much  the  same 
thing  previously. 

Last  year,  I  remember  that  Mr.  David 
P.  Charnay,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Continental  General,  Inc..  an  invest- 
ment firm,  suggested  that  news  of  a 
prime  bank  loan  rate  increase  had  been 
leaked  in  advance.  Mr.  Charney  called 
for  a  Federal  investigation  into  the  con- 
nection between  this  possible  leak  and 
an  11 -point  drop  in  the  stock  market. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  story  from  the 
Associated  Press,  outlining  Mr.  Chamay's 
charge  about  news  leaking  on  interest 
rate  increases : 
(Prcwn  the  Associated  Press.  Aug.   18.   19661 

Probe  Asked — News  Leak  to  Market  Is 
Hinted 

New  York. — David  P.  Charnay,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Continental  General,  Inc.. 
investment  firm,  last  night  suggested  that 
news  of  last  week's  rise  In  the  prime  bank 
loan  rate  nUght  have  been  leaked  In  advance 

Charnay  called  for  a  federal  Investigation 
into  the  possibility,  after  noting  that  the 
announcement  of  the  rate  Increase  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  H-p)oint  drop  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket. 

He  said  In  telegrams  to  President  Johnson, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
both  the  New  York  and  American  Stock  Ex- 
changes that  there  may  have  been  a  leak  of 
"inside  informitlon"  to  "professionals."  who 
unloaded  stocks  in  adv.ince. 

"It  would  seem,"  the  telegram  read,  "that 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  professionals 
had  Inside  information,  thus  causing  a  de- 
cline which  undoubtedly  affected  more  than 
20  million  shareholders  in  the  United  States. 

"Obviously,"  the  telegram  concluded,  "the 
Amerlcnn  public   Is  entitled  to   a  full  and 


thorough  examination  of  how  the  market 
could  react  so  violently  for  hours  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  a  rise  In  prime  interest 
rates." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  always  seems  strange 
that  the  banks  across  the  country  operate 
as  an  automated  unit  in  raising  interest 
rates.  When  a  prime  rate  change  is  an- 
nounced by  a  New  York  bank,  all  the 
other  banks  across  the  country  follow 
almost  immediately  with  increases  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  August  17,  1966,  describing  the 
big  prime  rate  increase  which  took  place 
last  summer.  This  article  plainly  shows 
the  similarity  of  action  by  banks  In  all 
parts  of  the  country : 

Parade  op  Banks  Adopts   6 -Percent   Prime 
Loan  Rate 

Major  commercial  banks  have  again  raised 
their  prime  lending  rates — to  6  percent — and 
the  Johnson  administration  ha«  reacted  by 
virglng  banks  to  curb  credit  expansion  by 
refusing  loans  to  prospective  borrowers  more 
often. 

This  curb  could  apply  to  Individuals  seek- 
ing a  loan  for  a  car.  a  house  or  other  pur- 
poses as  well  as  big  business  firms  seeking 
major  loans. 

In  rapid  Are  order  yesterday,  major  com- 
mercial banks  in  several  cities  Increased  their 
prime  rates  for  the  fourth  time  In  a  year. 

CHASE   MANHATTAN    GOES   UP 

This  morning,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the 
largest  bank  in  New  York  and  the  second 
largest  in  the  nation,  said  It  was  increasing 
Its  prime  rate  to  6  percent,  effective  Immedi- 
ately. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  Irving 
Trust  Co.  also  announced  increases  to  6  per- 
cent. 

Both  banks  also  said  they  are  Increasing 
from  6  percent  to  6 '4  percent  their  interest 
rate  on  loans  to  brokers  and  dealers,  effec- 
tive Aug.  22. 

Other  banks  were  expected  to  follow  suit. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  Issued 
the  plea  for  restraint  on  loans  after  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  initiated 
the  Increase,  raising  by  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent its  lowest  interest  rate  for  businesa  loans 
of  90  days  or  more. 

A  bank  spokesman  said  the  move  was  de- 
signed "to  moderate  the  continuing  extra- 
ordinary loan  demand." 

There  was  no  solid  indication  President 
Johnson  would  try  to  roll  back  the  boost  or 
talk  the  bankers  out  of  It. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said 
In  an  Interview  today  that  the  economy  is 
a  delicate  mechanism,  that  can  be  affected 
seriously  by  untimely  tampering. 

Answering  Senate  criticism  of  President 
Johnson's  anti-inflation  policies.  Humphrey 
described  the  economy  as  strong  and  healthy 
and  said  "I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  time  to 
apply  any  drastic  measure  to  It." 

GETS  INTENSE   STUDY 

But.  he  added.  "You  can  be  sure  thnt  It 
Is  a  subject  under  Intense  study  within  the 
administration." 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  as- 
sistant Democratic  leader,  and  Sen.  Albert 
Gore.  D-Tenn.,  has  called  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday for  presidential  action  to  bring  down 
soaring  Interest  rates.  Their  appeals  came 
prior  to  the  announced  rise  In  the  prime 
rate. 

Humphrey  said  he  has  long  favored  low 
Interest  rates.  But  he  said  he  does  not  be- 
lieve restrictive  measures  on  the  economy  are 
In  order  now. 

NO  DECISION   AT  RICGS 

Washington  area  banks  did  not  react  im- 
mediately to  the  boost  In  the  prime  rate  by 


New  York  banks,  but  there  were  Indications 
they  would  follow  the  New  York  lead.  Most 
observers  were  watching  to  see  what  the 
Rlggs  National  Bank  does. 

L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board  at 
Rlggs,  said  "We've  made  no  decision  yet,  but 
we  are  studying  it  carefully.  We  have  lines 
of  credit  out  to  large  corporate  customers 
around  the  country  and  It  would  be  unnat- 
ural to  keep  on  charging  5%  percent  when 
everyone  else  is  charging  6  percent." 

Area  bankers  said  any  Increase  would  im- 
mediately affect  only  prime  customers,  usu- 
ally large  corporations. 

J.  Robert  Sherwood,  president  of  Subiuban 
Trust  Co.,  In  nearby  Maryland,  said:  "We've 
been  trying  to  hold  back,  to  tread  water  on 
this.  But  when  others  move  upward,  we 
almost  have  to  move  also." 

The  prime  lending  rate  Is  that  charged  the 
largest  and  most  credit  worthy  ctistomers. 
such  as  big  corporations.  It  forms  the  basis 
for  the  commercial  Interest  rate  structure. 

Thus,  when  a  bank's  best  customer  is 
charged  6  percent,  other  borrowers  may  be 
charged  6.5  percent  to  7  percent  or  more. 

Experts  said  pre.ssure  will  be  placed  on  in- 
stallment and  other  small  loans,  but  supplies 
of  money  for  personal  or  consumer  loans  will 
tend  to  be  available,  although  at  higher 
rates. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago  quickly  followed  suit  after  the 
New  York  Bank  hiked  its  prime  rate. 

And  Bankers  Trust  In  New  York  followed 
with  an  explanation  by  Chairman  William 
H.  Moore:  "We  think  that  In  view  of  the 
demand  for  money  and  the  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates  this  Increase  Is  amply  Justified." 

Among  other  banks  that  Joined  In  the  rate 
rise  was  Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 

FOWLER'S   CONTENTION 

Fowler  contended  "there  Is  a  better  way 
to  limit  credit  than  by  simply  raising  its 
price." 

"When  demands  exceed  a  bank's  resources, 
credit  expansion  can  and  should  be  re- 
strained by  bankers  saying  'No'  to  borrowers 
on  criteria  other  than  that  of  who  Is  willing 
to  pay  the  highest  rate,"  he  said. 

Since  last  December.  Fowler  noted,  the 
prime  rate  had  been  Increased  three  times, 
from  4.5  percent  to  5.75  percent.  Interest 
rates  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  also 
have  risen  substantially. 

"I  hope  that  today's  increase  in  the  prime 
rate  does  not  become  the  occasion  for  lend- 
ers to  raise  rates  generally."  Fowler  said. 

The  new  Increase  leaves  an  unusually  large 
gap  between  the  prime  rate  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  discount  rate  which  was 
raised  last  December  from  4  percent  to  4.5 
percent.  This  Is  the  rate  charged  banks  for 
funds  they  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reser\e 
System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  the  big  bankers  of  this 
country  know  what  is  going  on  all  the 
time  inside  the  Federal  Reserve.  A  close 
analysis  of  financial  news  indicates  that 
the  banks  either  have  this  inside  knowl- 
edge or  an  uncanny  knack  of  predicting 
the  future. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday. 
November  21,  1966.  The  first  paragraph 
of  this  article  reads: 

A  banker  familiar  with  Federal  Reserve 
System  policy  indicated  the  System  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  a  "rather  firm  restraint"  on 
the  nation's  credit  reins,  but  won't  tighten 
credit  any  further  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 
Financial  experts  Interpreted  the  banker's 
remarks  as  an  Indication  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  found  It  can  continue  to  keep, 
tight  credit  conditions  in  the  money  market 
without  bearing  down  quite  as  hard  on  bank 
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reserves.  The  banker  said.  "Rather  firm 
restraint  has  been  general  monetary  policy 
for  many  months  now  and  remains  so." 

These  quotes  from  the  article  plainly 
show  that  some  banker,  who  remained 
unnamed  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  had 
some  pretty  good  knowledge  about  the 
Federal  Reserve.  He  spoke  wiUa  the  tone 
of  authority  at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
and  apparently  the  President  were  in  the 
dark  about  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
close  ties  with  all  elements  of  the  bank- 
ing community.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  developed  this  fact 
rather  fully  in  hearings  in  1964.  We  dis- 
covered at  that  time  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  paying  about  $90,000 
in  dues  to  various  banking  organizations, 
including  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  is, 
of  course,  a  lobbying  organization  de- 
signed to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  banking  industry.  It  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  biggest,  best  financed, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  ruth- 
less lobbies.  Yet,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  I  gather  the  gentlemaix  from  Ten- 
nessee believes  is  free  of  banker  ties,  pays 
dues  to  the  American  Banking  Associa- 
tion. The  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
actually  a  card-carrying,  dues-paying 
member  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  my  book,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  any 
closer  to  the  banking  industry  than  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  detailed 
charges  against  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  accused  him  of  costing  the 
American  people  $211  billion  excess  in- 
terest charges  since  1951.  Do  you  know 
how  much  that  means  each  year?  That 
means  for  each  of  the  last  15  years  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  has  cost  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  in  excessive  inter- 
est rates  $14.5  bUlion  a  year. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Martin  not  be  reap- 
pointed when  his  term  expires  on  March 
31. 

I  also  suggested  that  the  President  al- 
low Charles  N.  Shepardson  to  retire  as 
a  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  April  30.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Shepard- 
son will  reach  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  under  civil  service  regulations,  and 
can  continue  only  if  the  President  grants 
a  special  exception. 

Again,  I  say  that  it  is  in  the  public 
Interest  that  both  of  these  men  be  re- 
moved from  positions  of  influence.  I 
say  that  it  Is  in  the  public  interest  for 
the  high  interest,  tight  money  policies  of 
these  gentlemen  to  be  reversed.  I  say 
that  it  is  time  that  we  put  public  interest 
representatives  on  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  Federal  Reserve  already  has  enough 
banker  representatives.  It  does  not 
need  any  more. 

While  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  people  are  denied  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  meetings. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Martin  lets  various 
people  of  his  own  choosing  attend  these 
sessions.  Recently,  I  saw  a  copy  of  a 
book  written  by  James  L.  Knipe  entitled 
"The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  American 
Dollar. "  Mr.  Knipe  was  apparently  given 
favored  treatment  by  Mr.  Martin  and  al- 


lowed to  sit  in  on  these  secret  sessions 
while  the  rest  of  the  public  was  shut  out. 

I  quote  from  the  foreword  of  the  book 
which  illustrates  this  point : 

In  1959.  I  was  Invited  to  come  down  to  the 
Board,  on  a  dally  fee  basis,  to  serve  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Chairman.  Apparently  the 
invitation  from  Mr.  Martin  came  as  a  result 
of  some  writing  I  had  done,  which  had  been 
read  by  him,  as  well  as  by  several  other  gov- 
ernors. A  six-month  appointment  stretched 
into  more  than  three  years,  to  my  gratifica- 
tion. It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
a  better  spot  from  which  to  study  the  Sys- 
tem. 

Now  listen  to  this,  the  concluding 
sentence : 

For  example.  I  missed  only  one  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  meeting  during  my 
entire  time  at  the  Board. 

Now,  this  is  someone  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
He  really  had  no  connection  with  it  but 
he  was  allowed  to  sit  in  at  all  of  these 
meetings  except  one.  That  was  about 
50  different  secret  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee meetings,  where  decisions  were  made 
as  to  how  much  money  would  be  in  cir- 
culation and  what  the  interest  rates 
would  be. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Brock]  on  yesterday  brought  up 
some  important  questions.  He  contended 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  so 
pure  and  that  Mr.  Martin  in  particular 
was  so  pure.  He  contended  no  one  would 
think  about  capitalizing  on  the  inside 
knowledge  that  they  possess  from  the 
secret  sessions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Open  Market  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  yes- 
terday also  stated  that  Mr.  Martin  had 
converted  all  of  his  securities  into  cash 
on  becoming  Chairman  and  that  he  had 
not  acquired  any  securities  since  that 
time. 

That  Is  the  first  time  I  heard  that 
story  and  I  so  stated  in  the  debate  with 
Mr.  Brock.  Is  it  by  chance  that  Mr. 
Martin  has  become  so  close  to  certain 
Members  of  the  minority  party,  and  Mr. 
Brock  in  particular,  that  he  would  im- 
part to  them  information  that  he  has 
never  disclosed  to  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle? 

I  never  heard  of  it  before.  As  a  result 
I  went  back  and  read  the  hearings  in  the 
Senate  when  Mr.  Martin's  confirmation 
was  up  in  1951,  and  again  in  1956.  Noth- 
ing like  that  was  ever  mentioned  in  the 
hearings.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  stock 
divestiture  by  Mr.  Martin. 

So  now,  since  Mr.  Brock  brought  this 
matter  up,  I  wonder  if  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  furnish  or  have  the  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Martin,  furnish  a  statement  of 
any  assets  they  now  possess  or  have  pos- 
sessed over  the  last  10  years  which  would 
be  influenced  in  value  by  inside  knowl- 
edge that  they  might  have  from  their  of- 
ficial positions.  This  statement  should 
show  whether  they  own  Government 
bonds  smd  the  amount  of  these  bonds, 
when  they  were  bought,  and  when  they 
were  sold.  The  statement  should  also 
show  the  amount  of  other  securities  and 
other  holdings  of  all  members  of  this 
Open  Market  Committee.  This  should 
particularly  include  any  security  whose 


vaJue  could  be  influenced  by  a  decision 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee. 

I  think  that  would  be  wonderful  in- 
formation and  useful  information  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress.  Since  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  the  gentlem.an  from 
Tennessee.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Brock — 
since  he  seems  to  be  on  a  ver>-  fine  rela- 
tionship with  the  Chairman,  Mr.  William 
McChesney  Martin — obtain  from  Mr. 
Martin  and  frorn  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee this  Information  and  place  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Brock  is  willing  to  do 
that.  I  am  calling  upon  him  to  do  that. 
I  hope  he  complies  and  furnishes  us  the 
information  he  mentioned  on  Monday. 
If  he  does  not,  I  hope  he  states  the  reason 
why  he  does  not.  He  has  volunteered  in- 
formation about  Mr.  Martin  which  has 
never  been  brought  up  in  the  15  years 
he  has  been  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  kind  of  mystery  to  me  that  at  this  late 
date  he  would  bring  it  up  now— unless  . 
Mr.  Martin  and  the  Board  feel  like  they 
are  in  a  desperate  situation  and  they  have 
to  bail  themselves  out  quickly. 

The  other  day  the  Reserve  require- 
ments on  time  deposits  were  reduced  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
making  more  money  available.  Reserve 
requirements  were  reduced  from  4  to  3 
percent. 

Under  the  4-percent  rate  the  banks 
could  manufacture,  could  create.  $25  for 
evei-j'  one  of  those  dollars  In  reserve  on 
that  4  percent.  That  meant  that  by 
changing  it  to  3  percent,  which  they 
would  have  on  reserve,  they  could  manu- 
facture and  create  $33  ^  3  for  every  reserve 
dollar. 

So,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reduced 
reserve  requirements  on  savings  deposits 
from  4  to  3  percent,  making  $850  million 
available  to  the  banks  to  use  as  reserves, 
absolutley  free  of  charge,  without  any 
cost  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  to  create 
money  equal  to  from  10  to  1,  to  20  to  1, 
to  3313101.  That  could  mean  $5  or  $10 
or  $15  billion  they  can  manufacture, 
make  loans,  and  draw  interest  on,  or 
buy  Government  and  tax-free  bonds  and 
get  interest  Income. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  bonus  fpr  the 
banks,  $850  million  in  reserves  upon 
which  they  can  create  $10  billion  or  more 
at  their  will  for  the  purposes  I  have 
stated. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  had  really  been 
looking  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  people  and  not  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  banks,  they  could  have 
done  exactly  the  same  thing  and  caused 
us  to  profit  $34  million  a  year  from  that 
transaction.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  profit 
at  all. 

Suppose  that  the  Federal  Reserve,  in- 
stead of  reducing  reserve  requirements 
so  as  to  make  available  $850  million,  had 
gone  into  the  market  and  bought  $850 
million  of  Government  bonds,  of  4-per- 
cent bonds,  and  held  them,  and  collected 
interest  on  that.  At  4  percent  that 
would  be  $34  million  a  year.  This  would 
have  the  same  economic  effects  as  reduc- 
ing the  reserve  requirements  of  banks. 

A  policy  has  grown  up  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  of  using  our  currency  that 
is  manufactured  over  here  at  the  Bureau 
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of  Engraving  and  Printing — $5  and  $10 
bills,  the  kind  we  normally  use  every  day. 
They  take  that  printed  money  and  also 
the  Government's  credit  and  they  ex- 
change it  for  U.S.  Government  bonds 
and  keep  the  bonds  and  continue  to  draw 
interest  on  them. 

I  have  interrogated  members  of  the 
Board  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
they  admitted  that  those  bonds  have 
been  paid  for  once,  when  they  use  one 
form  of  Government  obligation  to  buy 
another.  Paid  for  once,  certainly  the 
bonds  should  not  remain  outstanding 
against  the  Government. 

Today  they  are  holding  $44  billion  in 
Government  bonds  in  that  way. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  here  a  little  bit. 
This  $44  billion  in  bonds  should  not  be 
charged  against  our  nationsil  debt,  be- 
cause they  have  been  paid  for  once.  Our 
national  debt  could  be  reduced  by  this 
amount.  Then,  if  we  had  not  had  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Martin  who  was  increas- 
ing interest  rates  all  the  time  for  the 
last  15  years,  our  national  debt  today 
would  be  $43  billion  less.  So  there  Is  $87 
billion  that  should  be  reduced  from  our 
national  debt.  It  is  just  that  simple.  No 
one  can  deny  it.  -.jtr'is  just  that  way. 
It  is  too  bad  that  people  are  inclined 
not  to  believe  It.  They  just  say,  "Oh, 
Congress  would  not  allow  that  to  go  on. 
Of  course,  they  would  not."  But  the 
truth  is  Congress  hs^  allowed  it  to  go  on 
for  15  years  and  longer  right  here  in 
broad  daylight,  and  every  day  it  has 
been  robbing  and  robbing  and  robbing 
the  people.  It  is  just  highway  robbery 
in  broad  daylight. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  dear  friends  who 
are  Members  of  Congress  and  who  are 
good  people — I  do  not  know  of  one  of 
them  that  I  dislike  or  do  not  trust — I  urge 
them  to  give  more  attention  to  this  $14.5 
billion  interest  increase  caused  by  Mr. 
Martin  for  no  good  purpose,  and  that  is 
$14.5  billion  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
$14.2  billion  that  we  have  to  pay  in  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  every  year.  So  if 
it  were  not  for  these  debts  of  billions  of 
dollars  spent  unnecessarily  for  extor- 
tionate and  imnecessary  interest,  our 
country  would  be  getting  along  pretty 
well  today. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Brock  will  answer  the 
questions  in  the  next  Record  that  I  have 
propounded  to  him. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  proposed  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967,  H.R.  6637.  would 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize  a  com- 
prehensive fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram to  gather  comprehensive  fire  data, 
conduct  intensive  fire  research,  educate 
and  train  in  flre  protection  and  safety 
and  support  demonstrations  of  improved 


and   experimental    fire    protection   and 
safety. 

The  best  estimates  available  indicate 
that  in  1965,  fire  in  the  United  States 
caused  12.100  deaths  and  property  dam- 
age amounting  to  $1,741,300,000  or  $8.98 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Our 
per  capita  flre  death  rate  is  twice  Cana- 
da's rate,  four  times  the  rate  for  the 
United  Kmgdom,  and  six  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  for  Japan.  While  our 
much  higher  per  capita  death  rate  may 
reflect  the  hazards  that  accompany  our 
higher  standard  of  living,  this  merely 
indicates  that  we  must  put  forth  greater 
fire  safety  efforts  as  our  living  standards 
rise,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  excessive  loss 
of  life  to  flre. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  best  privately 
estimated  per  capita  flre  death  rate  from 
all  causes  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant— although  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice figures  for  nontransportation  fires 
have  increased  nine  percent.  Over  the 
same  period  the  estimated  per  capita 
number  of  fires  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  nine  percent  and  estimated 
per  capita  property  damage  has  increased 
four  percent.  Our  1965  estimated  per 
capita  property  damage  contrasts  with 
$6.85  for  Canada,  the  next  highest  per 
capita  loss  among  major  countries. 
Japan,  with  a  population  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  United  States,  has  a  per 
capita  loss  of  only  $1.32  and  its  total 
niunber  of  fires  in  1965  is  about  one- 
fortieth  of  the  number  that  occurred  in 
the  United  States. 

The  ravages  of  uncontrolled  fires  have 
dotted  the  pages  of  history  from  its  be- 
ginning. Great  fires  that  are  well  known 
go  back  at  least  to  Nero  s  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century.  King  John 
promulgated  building  ordinances  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  flre  between  buildings 
after  the  London  fire  of  1212—3  years 
before  the  Magna  Charta.  Research  and 
testing  of  building  constructions  for  flre 
resistance  in  this  country  started  early 
in  the  last  century  but  remained  at  a 
very  low  level  until  the  great  fires  in 
Chicago,  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco, 
the  last  two  in  the  flrst  decade  of  this 
century.  The  resulting  impetus  to  fire 
studies  has  led  to  a  more  systematic 
approach  and  to  the  present  collection  of 
standard  test  methods. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  flre  testing 
and  research  was  beginning  to  grow, 
the  gathering  of  fire  information  and  at- 
tempts at  public  education  on  fire  safety 
took  on  a  new  stature.  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  founded  in 
1896,  is  the  chief  source  for  educational 
materials  and  consolidated  fire  informa- 
tion. 

ROLE    OF    FIRE    IN    PDBLIC    SAFETY 

Fire  strikes  at  man  both  physically  and 
economically.  There  is  no  place  or  time 
when  he  may  safely  relax  his  guard.  His 
homes,  places  of  amusement,  cities, 
transportation,  and  national  resources 
are  all  vulnerable  to  flre.  Fires  start  from 
natural  causes  such  as  lightning,  but 
most  causes  are  related  to  man's  careless- 
ness among  the  hazardous  surroundings 
he  has  made  for  himself. 

Fires  in  homes  and  apartments  take 
many  lives  every  year.  Tragedies  strike 
in  places  of  public  assembly  despite  laws 


and  recommendations  on  construction, 
decoration,  occupancy,  and  means  of 
egress.  Large  losses  of  life  have  occurred 
in  just  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of 
flres  in  schools,  hospitals,  hotels,  and 
restaurants.  The  recent  tragedy  in  a 
penthouse  restaurant  in  Montgomeiy, 
Ala.,  took  25  lives. 

Without  the  significant  efforts  of  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  in  the  field 
of  flre  safety,  the  record  would  be  much 
worse.  However,  this  record  can  and 
should  be  improved.  Greater  support  of 
fire  safety  programs  wiU  be  needed,  if 
such  improvement  is  to  be  achieved. 
The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
needed  support  through  a  national  flre 
safety  program,  including  direct  finan- 
cial support  of  activities  of  private  non- 
profit and  public  organizations,  and  in- 
creased Federal  activities  to  provide 
technical  support  for  their  programs 
The  national  program  should  encourage 
local  initiative  by  supporting  improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  preventing 
and  controlling  flres,  reducing  personal 
injury  and  property  damage,  or  improv- 
ing the  efficiency,  operation,  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  fire  services. 

Comprehensive  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  flre  causes  and  effects  is  essential 
to  the  best  use  of  available  resources  to 
minimize  the  harm  from  fires.  These 
resources  must  be  directed  to  the  most 
significant  areas  of  the  overall  problem, 
which  are  only  partially  identifled  at 
present.  For  example,  present  fire  cause 
data  are  not  detailed  enough  to  permit 
analysis  to  determine  where  research 
and  other  activities  will  be  most  bene- 
flcial.  Similarly,  education  in  flre 
safety  and  protection  is  hindered  by  a 
lack  of  detailed  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  problem. 

INFORMATION 

Our  present  national  efforts  to  gather 
information  on  flre  causes  and  effects 
are  carried  on  by  private  organizations. 
These  organizations  depend  on  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  their  members  and 
others  who  are  interested  enough  to  pro- 
vide reports.  The  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  is  generally  recognized 
as  having  the  best  compilation  of  data  on 
flre  causes  and  losses  of  life  and  property. 
Despite  diligent  effort  on  the  associa- 
tion's part,  however,  it  receives  statewide 
loss  data  from  only  about  half  of  the 
States,  and  data  on  causes  from  about 
one-third  of  the  States.  The  present 
NFPA  budget,  derived  from  members' 
dues  plus  the  sale  of  publications  cannot 
support  staff  operations  In  the  field  to 
gather  directly  the  data  which  Is  not 
supplied  to  the  association.  Nor  can  the 
association  appeal  to  any  incentive  for 
cooperation  in  the  data  gathering  other 
than  a  common  interest  in  flre  safety. 

Another  group  gathering  data  is  the 
Insurance  Industry.  However,  their  pri- 
mary interest  is  in  the  area  of  establish- 
ing insurance  rates,  and  their  data,  and 
analyses  thereof,  are  of  appropriately 
limited  scope. 

We  need  more  fire  information  than 
voluntary  efforts  have  been  able  to 
gather.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  Federal  support  that  could  be 
used  to  Increase  that  level  of  effort  sig- 
nificantly.   Voluntary  and  uniform  re- 
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porting  of  fire  information  could  be 
achieved  by  grants  to  local  organizations. 
The  information  gathering  program 
would  utilize  a  standardized  reporting 
system,  and  one  or  more  teams  of  experts 
to  investigate  selected  fires  in  depth  and 
evaluate  and  Improve  the  reporting  sys- 
tem. There  would  also  be  a  clearing- 
house service  for  fire  Information,  which 
would  maintain  a  comprehensive  library, 
provide  materials  and  an  abstract  serv- 
ice, publish  bibliographies,  and  main- 
tain rosters  of  those  having  highly  spe- 
cialized expertise. 

The  information  gathered  under  this 
program  would  aid  in  planning,  re- 
search, and  in  providing  flre  safety  edu- 
cation. The  clearinghouse  service  would 
furnish  useful  flre  information  to  the 
fire  service  and  others  interested  in  flre 
safety  throughout  the  country. 

'  RESEARCH 

The  present  research  effort  is  carried 
on  by  fire  equipment  and  building  mate- 
rials industries,  trade  associations,  uni- 
versities, nonprofit  organizations,  com- 
mercial laboratories,  and  Government 
agencies.  The  Industry  and  trade  asso- 
ciation research,  for  the  most  part,  is  of 
an  applied,  product-oriented  nature. 
Individual  companies  conduct  little  basic 
research.  Industry  has  made  use  of 
trade  associations  as  a  mechanism  for 
industrywide  support  of  research  on 
common  problems.  But  this  work  also  is 
predominantly  applied  research.  Indus- 
try tends  to  look  to  those  who  are  not 
profit  motivated  for  the  ba^ic  research 
Information. 

The  Federal  Government's  funding  for 
fire  research  program  Is  about  $6  million, 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Department  of  Defense,  the  lat- 
ter including  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 
Smaller  amounts  go  to  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  research  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  is  largely  mission-orient- 
ed, and  not  applicable  to  many  common 
fire  safety  problems. 

The  primary  deficiency  of  these  re- 
search programs  Is  that  Inadequate  at- 
tention Is  given  to  establishing  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  nature  and  behav- 
ior of  flre  upon  which  could  be  based  a 
theorj'  and  more  efficient  practice  of  fire 
prevention  and  control.  Instead,  great 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  less  efficient 
method  of  empirical  fire  testing,  to  de- 
termine the  fire  resistance  of  various 
materials.  The  number  of  samples  of 
building  materials  and  assemblies  that 
can  be  flre  tested  is  limited  because  of 
cost,  thus  restricting  technological  inno- 
vation in  the  building  Industry. 

A  major  research  gap  is  in  the  area  of 
fire  department  operations.  The  need 
for  research  here  is  becoming  critical. 
Increasing  costs  of  operating  community 
services,  the  trend  to  great  agglomera- 
tion of  communities  into  metropolitan 
regions,  and  the  rapid  social  and  tech- 
nological change  are  imposing  demands 
on  flre  services  for  greater  efficiency.  In 
rural  areas,  the  longer  distances  and  un- 
certain water  supplies,  plus  the  hazard 
of  large  quantities  of  stored  combustible 


agricultural  products  on  many  farms, 
place  great  denxands  on  local  flre 
services. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  addi- 
tional research  nearly  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent Federal  level  immediately,  much  of 
which  will  be  used,  through  contracts,  to 
support  fundamental  studies  in  the  uni- 
versities and  other  non-Federal  facili- 
ties. There  would  also  be  development 
of  improved  methods  and  techniques  for 
preventing  and  controlling  fires,  and  for 
rehabilitating  injured  persons  and  dam- 
aged property. 

EDUCATION 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs,  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  each  has  a  national  program  In 
fire  prevention  education.  Of  these, 
NFPA's  is  the  largest  and  includes  Spring 
Clean-Up  Week  and  Fire  Prevention 
Week  in  October.  Government  and 
local  public  education  programs  are  gen- 
erally related  to  the  national  programs 
and  make  use  of  their  educational  liter- 
ature. 

Despite  these  efforts  at  pubhc  educa- 
tion, many  members  of  the  public  are 
complacent  and  do  not  take  the  precau- 
tions needed  to  reduce  the  occurrences 
of  fires  caused  by  carelessness.  Inade- 
quate financial  resources  now  preclude 
existing  programs  from  fully  effective 
use  of  mass  communication  media  and 
of  other  public  educational  activities. 
The  legislation  would  authorize  grants 
to  State  and  local  flre  service  groups 
and  support  to  national  flre  education 
groups  for  public  flre  safety  education. 
It  will  also  authorize  Federal  technical 
support  of  such  educational  activities. 

Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  flre 
prevention  education  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning.     Engineering,  archi- 
tecture, city  planning,  and  comparable 
curriculums  should  Include  flre  problems 
and  design  approaches  that  will  mini- 
mize fire  occurrence  and  spread.     Such 
design  should  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  overall  practice  of  those  profes- 
sions.    Specialized  training  in  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  aspects  of  fire  pro- 
tection are  also  needed.     Only  two  uni- 
versities offer  4-year  curriculums  leading 
to  degrees  in  fire  protection  engineering. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
grants  for  the  development  of  curricu- 
lums and  cour.se  material  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  fire  protection  curricu- 
lums in  additional  colleges  or  universities, 
and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  fire 
protection  courses  in  other  curriculums. 
Most  professional  flre  personnel  lack 
sufficient  training  in  command  and  con- 
trol of  disaster  operations  and   in   the 
control   of   special   hazards.     Education 
and  training  is  essential  to  attainment 
of  the  highest  levels  of  competence  for 
the  flre  services.     Many  States  have  flre 
service   schools   offering    short    courses. 
However,   the   content   and    amount   of 
training  varies  from  State  to  State,  and 
even  within  States  since  individual  par- 
ticipation in  some  cases  Is  dependent  on 
the    availability    of    local    funds.     The 
proposed    legislation    would     authorize 
grants  and  support  of  the  development 
of  and  participation  in  professional  ex- 
tension courses  for  flre  service  personnel 


and  officers.  We  beUeve  the  objective 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  periodic  professional  trainmg 
for  all  fire  services  personnel,  and  for 
the  staff  of  State  fire  marshals  offices 
or  other  offices  whose  responsibilities 
have  significant  relationships  to  fire. 
Such  increased  education  should  en- 
hance professional  stature  and  encour- 
age career  and  executive  development  iii 
the  fire  services,  thereby  attracting 
greater  numbers  of  highly  qualified  in- 
dividuals to  this  important  area  of  pub- 
lic service. 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Many  interested  firemen  and  other 
public  spirited  individuals  have  applied 
themselves  to  problems  of  public  educa- 
tion, flre  safety,  and  fire  department 
operations.  Frequently,  these  individ- 
uals have  not  been  able  to  support,  or 
find  support  for,  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  feasibility  of  improved  train- 
ing aids,  operational  procedures,  public 
education  programs,  or  other  fire  safety 
methods  and  techniques.  Ideas  foi 
useful  demonstration  will  also  result 
from  Federal  fire  safety  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  author- 
ize Federal  support  of  appropriate  dem- 
onstrations, and  thus  would  encourage 
local  and  individual  initiative  in  the  solu- 
tion of  flre  safety  problems. 

NATIONAL    FIRE    RESEARCH    AND    SAFETT    CENTER 

This  proposed  legislation  would  state 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
should  establish  a  flre  research  and 
safety  center.  While  much  of  the  re- 
search under  this  program  will  be  per- 
formed outside  the  Federal  Government 
or  in  other  Federal  facilities,  neither 
private  nor  Government  facilities  in  this 
country  are  equipped  for  certain  kinds 
of  research,  such  as  growth  and  spread 
of  flres  within  full-scale  multistory 
buildings  or  the  interactions  among 
structural  elements  under  flre  conditions. 
The  results  of  these  and  similar  studies 
could  lead  to  advsmced  design  practices 
reducing  the  likelihood  and  spread  of 
fires.  Consequently  an  advanced  re- 
search center  is  needed  for  performance 
of  such  fundamental  studies. 

Additionally,  the  center  would  provide 
a  central  focus  for  management  of  the 
national  flre  safety  program  under  this 
proposed  legislation.  By  establishing 
close  contact  with  research  personnel,  the 
center  would  facilitate  development  of 
necessary  staff  competence  for  both  tech- 
nical support  of  non-Federal  activities 
and  scientific  management  of  contracts 
and  gi-ants. 

Finally,  the  program  also  would  utilize 
fullv  existing  competence  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  and  would  be 
coordinated  carefully  with  related  exist- 
ing Federal  programs. 


HOW     TO     GO     BROKE     WITHOUT 
EVEN  TRYING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  MLssouri  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Congress  has  once  again  had  to  increase 
the  national  debt  celling,  the  American 
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people  have  a  right  to  ask  if  the  proper 
priorities  are  being  given  to  the  expend- 
iture of  their  tax  dollars.  This  becomes 
even  more  imperative  with  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  a  6-percent  increase  in 
Federal  taxes  on  top  of  the  present 
heavy  level  of  taxation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  the  ut- 
ter nonsense  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proval of  an  $8,000  plus  grant  to  the 
University  of  California  for  a  study  of 
the  history  of  comic  strips.  But  lest 
anyone  think  that  this  relatively  small 
grant  represents  the  only  amount  of 
waste  in  a  time  of  national  economic 
crisis.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  grant 
represents  only  one  of  many  totaling  al- 
most $1  million  by  the  National  Foun- 
daiion  on  the  Arts*  and  Humanities. 
Some  of  the  others  are  equally  absurd 
and  are  even  less  Justified  during  a  time 
of  severe  strain  on  the  National  Treasury. 
Many  would  not  be  justified  even  if  we 
had  a  large  budget  surplus,  for  surely 
tax  funds  were  never  intended  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  At  least  I  can  find  no 
authority  in  the  Constitution  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  Ozark  story  about 
the  man  who  discovered  a  hole  in  his 
pocket  the  size  of  a  penny.  He  care- 
fully refrained  from  putting  any  pen- 
nies In  his  pocket  and  inserted  only  his 
dimes.  Of  course,  they  all  kept  falling 
through  the  hole  and  in  time  he  was 
flat  broke.  In  the  course  of  a  year  an 
awful  lot  of  dimes  can  slip  through  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  penny.  In  the  same 
way  the  Federal  Treasury  is  depleted  by 
a  succession  of  "comic  book  "  grants. 

I  even  find  there  is  no  clear  under- 
standing at  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  on  who  has  title 
to  the  product  of  this  federally  subsidized 
research. 

Does  any  taxpayer  have  a  right  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  end  product?  The 
deputy  director  says  he  is  hot  sure. 
Does  the  Federal  Government  share  in 
the  profits  of  any  of  this  research  in 
case  one  of  these  studies  becomes  a  best 
seller?  No  one  downtown  professes  to 
know. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.,  News  Press.  Dr.  David  Kunzle, 
who  is  the  recipient  of  the  comic-book 
grant,  responding  to  my  criticism,  says: 

It  Is  too  bad  that  congressional  objections 
to  my  grant-in-aid  weren't  publicized  closer 
to  the  publication  of  my  book- — they  wotUd 
have  skyrocketed  sales. 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Kunzle  will  find 
much  sympathy  from  the  American  tax- 
payers whose  largess  will  afford  him 
a  year's  sabbatical  leave  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of 
the  grants  accorded  by  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
in  their  announcement  of  February  8, 
1967.  The  title  of  the  news  release  is 
"Humanities  Endowment  Announces 
5936,000  in  Research  Grants."  I  suggest 
a  better  and  far  more  appropriate  title 
would  be  "How  To  Go  Broke  'Without 
Even  Trying. "  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  will 
review  these  grants,  and  then  act  as  they 
may  see  fit. 

The  list  follows: 


Grants  Made   by   National   ForNDATiON   on 
Arts   and  Humanities 
the  age  of  washington  and   jefferson 
A  grant  of  approximately  $24,000  to  Smith 
College  will  make  possible  a  study  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Washington  and  Jefferson  as  an  or- 
ganic unit.     The  study,  under  the  direction 
of  historians  Stanley  M.  Klklns  of  Smith  and 
Eric  McKltrlck  of  Columbia  University,  will  " 
examine  the  parochial  versus  the  continental 
mentality,    the   problem    of   democracy,   and 
the  Idea  of  the  fjolitlcal  party,  and  will  stress 
the  strong  Intellectual  character  of  the  na- 
tion's early  political  leaders. 

UNIVERSITY  or  WISCONSIN,  MADISON,  WIS.,  THE 
POLITICAL  PROCESS  IN  AMERICAN  COMMUNI- 
TIES,   1870-1900 

A  grant  of  approximately  $8,976  was  ap- 
proved to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  sup- 
port a  project  which  will  bring  to  completion 
the  study  of  the  political  process  In  American 
communities  during  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  study  has  been  supported  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in  the 
form  of  a  postdoctoral  fellowship.  The  proj- 
ect funded  by  the  Endowment  is  to  collect 
information  about  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic trends  in  three  Wisconsin  communi- 
ties (Green  Bay,  Eau  Clare,  and  JanesvlUe) 
and  three  Massachusetts  communities  (New- 
buryport,  Marlboro,  and  Plttsfleld ) .  The 
study  is  comparative  and  extends  over  the 
closing  thirty  years  of  the  century. 

The  Information  will  be  "stored"  on  data 
processing  cards  at  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin  and  may  be  used  ulti- 
mately by  scholars  throughout  the  country 
for  historical  research. 

The  Project  is  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Rogers  Hollingsworth. 

EXCAVATIONS    IN    TUSCANY 

A  grant  of  up  to  $10,000  to  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege will  support  an  archaeological  project 
which  will  train  American  archaeology  stu- 
dents as  well  as  furthering  research.  Under 
the  direction  of  Kyle  M.  Phillips.  Jr  .  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  In  Princeton,  students  from  various 
American  Institutions  will  participate  in  dig- 
gings that  will  reveal  the  layout  and  develop- 
ment of  a  6th  century  B.C.  Etruscan  town. 
Endowment  funds  will  Increase  the  number 
of  student  participants  and  ext-end  their 
training. 

MING   BIOGRAPHICAL   HISTORY   PROJECT 

A  grant  of  approximately  $10,000  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies 
and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties to  further  an  international  effort  with 
the  support  of  eighteen  centers  of  Chinese 
studies  in  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East 
to  study  and  prepare  biographies  of  major 
flgvires  in  all  phases  of  Chinese  life  In  the 
Ming  period  from  the  14th  to  17th  centuries. 
These  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  l^etter  un- 
derstanding of  Modern  China  and  the  civili- 
zation of  traditional  China.  The  biographies 
will  be  prefaced  by  Interpretive  essays  sum- 
ming up  development  in  history,  society,  and 
culture  of  the  period.  The  Ming  period, 
which  was  the  end  of  traditional  Chinese 
civilization  and  the  beginning  of  China's  first 
continuing  contact  with  the  West,  is  a  focal 
point  of  controversy  between  Communist  and 
non-Communist  historians. 

COMPILATION  OF  SELECT  COURT  RECORDS  TO 
ILLUSTRATE      AMERICAN      COLONIAL     SOCIETY 

In  support  of  a  project  to  compile  material 
drawn  from  the  court  records  of  certain 
colonies,  representative  of  nearly  all  sections 
of  British  Colonial  North  America  between 
1720  and  1765,  the  Endowment  approved  a 
grant  of  $10,000  to  the  American  Historical 
Association.  The  material  will  center  around 
a  unifying  theme,  that  of  Individual  freedom 
under  the  law.  Civil  and  political  freedoms: 
freedom  of  expression;  libel,  defamation  and 
slander;   Imprisonment  for  debt;    regulation 


of  prices  and  wages,  religious  freedom  and 
personal  freedoms  Involving  domestic  rela- 
tions; the  rights  of  women;  and  travel  re- 
strictions are  some  of  the  subjects  that  will 
be  studied.  The  project  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Neal  W.  Allen.  Jr. 

THE      HISTORY      OF     THE     COMIC      STRIP 

A  grant  of  approximately  $8,789  was  ap- 
proved to  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa.  Barbara  for  completion  of  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  comic  strip  In  the  19th 
century.  The  project  to  be  undertaken  by 
David  Kunzle  will  center  on  the  work  of  the 
Swiss  artlst-wrlter  Rodolphe  Toepffer  and  the 
German  WUhelm  Busch,  precursors  of  satiri- 
cal portraiture,  whose  work  strongly  Influ- 
enced comic  strip  art.  This  study  should 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  comic  strip  on  a  hlstoricil 
and  sociological  basis,  as  well  as  an  artistic 
one. 

LITERARY      INVESTIGATION     OF      AMERICAN 
POPULAR    CtJLTURE 

A  grant  of  up  to  $12,650  was  approved  to 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
to  support  a  research  project  on  the  contri- 
butions of  "popular"  literature  to  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Important  Ameri- 
can myths  and  traditions.  Studies,  under 
the  direction  of  Philip  Durham  and  Everett 
Jones,  would  Involve  research  and  catalogu- 
ing of  collections  of  dime  novels  and  other 
popular  literature.  The  project  will  be  val- 
uable both  as  a  documentary  and  in  terms 
of  the  Influence  of  American  popular  writers 
abroad  and  in  this  country. 

MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PROJECTS  TO 
SURVEY,  EDIT  AND  TRANSLATE  PAPERS  RELATING 
TO    THE    FUR    TRADE 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  will  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  up  to  $5,000  to  support  a 
segment  of  a  project  to  survey,  edit  and 
translate  papers  relating  to  the  fur  trade. 
This  grant  will  enable  the  Society  to  Identify 
and  assemble  for  publication  primary  sources 
on  the  French  and  British  fur  trade  between 
Montreal,  Minnesota,  and  Western  Canada 
between  1770  and  1820.  This  project  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Wheeler,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
win  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
role  played  by  the  fur  trade  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States. 

AMERICAN      RESEARCH      INSTITUTE      IN      TURKEY 

A  grant  of  approximately  $14,000  has  been 
approved  to  the  American  Research  Insti- 
tute In  Turkey  ( ARIT ) . 

ARIT  Is  an  association  of  17  American 
universities  and  Institutions  (including  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  Dum- 
barton Oaks,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  and  14  major  graduate  universities). 
It  was  established  in  1964  to  provide  scholars 
with  facilities  and  fellowship  support  for 
research  which  can  be  best,  or  uniquely, 
accomplished  in  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Any  American  scholar  Is  eligible  to  apply 
to  the  Institute,  regardless  of  whether  his 
institution  is  a  member  of  the  association. 
Research  activities,  which  cover  such  fields 
as  anthropology,  art.  archaeology,  history, 
linguistics,  philology,  and  cultural  studies  of 
Turkey  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern 
times,  are  presently  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  member  universities  and  by  fund* 
from  the  State  Department. 

INSTITUTE  or  MEDIEVAL  CANON  LAW A  COL- 
LECTION OF  CRITICAL  EDITIONS  OF  AND  STUDIES 
ON    MEDIEVAL   TEXTS    OF   CANON   LAW 

A  grant  of  up  to  $10,000  was  approved  to 
support  the  work  of  editing  from  manuscript 
sources  a  multi-volume  collection  of  texts  of 
medieval  canon  law.  Working  on  this  proj- 
ect is  an  international  team  of  scholars  which 
has  several  volumes  underway,  four  of  which 
will  go  to  the  printer  this  year. 

An  understanding  of  canonical  law  of  the 
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Middle  Ages  is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  civilization  of  medieval  Europe,  and 
the  manuscript  sources  to  be  used  for  these 
text  volumes  are  virtually  inaccessible  as  they 
are  scattered  In  many  libraries. 

The  project  is  under  the  direction  of  Ste- 
phen Kuitner.  Riggs  Professor  at  Yale. 

CATALOG    OF    PAINTINGS.    DRAWINGS.    AND    PRINTS 
OF  REMBRANDT   PEALE 

The  Peale  Museum  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
was  granted  approximately  $10,000  to  pro- 
duce a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the  works 
Of  Rembrandt  Peale.  The  Catalogue  will  not 
only  make  a  contribution  to  the  bibliography 
of  American  art  history  but  will  serve  as  a 
tool  for  scholars.  Rembrandt  Peale,  second 
son  of  Charles  Willson  Peale.  had  tremendous 
Influence  on  his  times  (1780-1828)  and  on  the 
later  works  of  his  father.  Neither  of  these 
aspects  has  been  studied.  The  project  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Wilbur  H.  Hunter.  Jr. 

EDITION   OF   OVIEDO'S   MEMOIRS 

Smith  College  will  receive  a  grant  of  ap- 
proximately $6,952  for  a  research  project  di- 
rected by  J.  B.  Avalle-Arce  to  edit  the  un- 
published memoirs  of  the  Spaniard  Ovledo 
(1478-1557).  Ovledo,  who  was  active  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  was  official  chronicler  to 
Charles  V.  His  memoirs  Include  not  only 
details  of  the  court  of  the  Catholic  kings  and 
of  the  last  Aragonese  kings  of  Naples,  but  he 
also  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  America. 

The  first  volume  of  Oviedo's  memoirs  was 
published  in  1880.  and  nothing  has  been 
edited  or  published  since. 

PAPERS  OF   THE   HARMONY    SOCIETY 

The  Harmony  Society,  a  socio-economic 
"miracle"  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  founded  in  Germany  and  began 
migrating  to  the  United  States  In  1785.  The 
community  was  instrumental  In  founding 
the  State  of  Indiana;  in  Pennsylvania  they 
built  the  town  of  Economy  and  helped  to 
develop  Pittsburgh.  Successive  migrations 
carried  them  to  Utah,  Oregon  and  Louisiana. 
To  date,  the  colorful  history  of  the  Society 
has  been  neglected.  An  Endowment  grant  of 
up  to  $15,000  to  Clark  University  in  Worces- 
ter. Massachusetts,  will  enable  Dr.  Karl  J. 
R.  Arndt  to  select,  and  edit  papers  comprising 
a  documentary  history  of  the  Society  as  an 
example  of  the  contribution  of  this  unique 
cultural  group  to  the  development  of 
America. 

THE  JOHN   JAY   PAPERS 

A  grant  of  $6,250  was  approved  to  Colum- 
bia University  to  support  the  editing  and 
preparation  for  publication  of  the  papers  of 
John  Jay,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  project  Is  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Morris,  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris Professor  of  History  at  Columbia. 

LETTERS  OF  LOUIS   BRANDEIS 

A  grant  of  up  to  $17,187  to  Ohio  State 
University  -will  enable  researchers  M.  I.  Urof- 
sky  and  D.  W.  Levy  to  prepare  a  scholarly 
edlUon  of  the  letters  of  Justice  Brandels.  one 
of  the  meet  distinguished  American  jurists 
of  the  20th  century.  The  bulk  of  the  papers, 
totaling  some  25.000  Items,  will  be  obtained 
from  the  University  of  Louisville  Law  School 
and  the  Brandels  family.  Other  university 
libraries  and  Individuals  will  be  asked  to 
make  available  additional  letters  and  papers 
in  order  to  make  the  edition  complete  and 
comprehensive. 

JOHN   DEWET   WErTlNGS 

A  grant  of  up  to  $10,000  to  Southern  Il- 
linois UnlverBlty  will  assist  In  support  of  an 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  the  Amer- 
ican philosopher  and  educator  John  Dewey. 
This  authoritative  edition  will  make  available 
materials  hitherto  Inaccessible.  Director  of 
the  project  Is  Jo  Ann  Boydston.  Dewey's 
major  Interest  was  educational  reform,  and 
he   saw   education   as   Integrally   related    to 


human  experience  and  contemporary  society. 
Thus  his  philosophy  seems  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate object  of  study  under  Humanities 
Endowment  funding. 

WINCHESTEB  EXCAVATIONS 

Another  archaeology  grant  will  provide  up 
to  $17,205  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Duke  University  for  a  joint  excava- 
tion in  Winchester.  England.  The  focus  of 
the  project  is  the  growth  and  changing  char- 
acter of  the  city  of  Winchester  from  Its  origin 
in  the  Iron  Age  down  to  Its  emergence  as  a 
Victorian  city.  A  study  in  urban  history, 
using  all  available  evidence.  It  will  be  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  in  English  Archaeology. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS 

The  27th  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists will  be  held  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  the  first  time.  This  important 
gathering  of  scholars  from  all  over  the  world 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
next  August  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society  and  the  Association  for 
Asian  Studies.  A  grant  of  up  to  $25,000  has 
been  approved  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  will  not  only  promote  scholar- 
ship in  Oriental  studies  but  will  further  in- 
ternational cultural  relations. 

DICTIONARY   OF  AMERICAN  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS 

A  grant  of  approximately  $15,000  was  ap- 
proved to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
parative Folklore  and  Mythology  at  UCLA 
to  support  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of 
popular  beliefs  and  superstitutions.  with 
emphasis  on  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Containing  about  700.000  items  and 
their  background,  this  work  will  be  a  valuable 
reference  for  the  whole  field  of  folklore, 
magic  and  witchcraft.  It  will  also  aid  In  the 
study  of  language,  literature,  history,  anthro- 
pology and  ciUtural  history.  The  project  will 
be  conducted  by  Professor  Wayland  D.  Hand, 
past  President  of  the  American  Folklore  So- 
ciety. 

MANUSCRIPT   MICROFILM   LIBR.ARY 

St.  John's  University  in  Collegeville.  Min- 
nesota, win  receive  a  grant  of  approximately 
$10,000  to  support  a  microfilm  center  of  lit- 
erary and  historical  manuscripts  written  in 
European  monasteries  before  1600.  The  Im- 
portance of  such  a  center,  which  will  pre- 
serve these  valuable  documents  In  the  event 
of  loss  or  destruction  of  the  originals,  is 
dramatically  underscored  by  the  extensive 
damage  caused  to  ancient  documents  by  the 
recent  floods  in  Florence.  The  microfilmed 
materials  include  95  percent  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  classical  Greece  and  Rome  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  literature  of 
church  history.  In  addition  to  making 
these  documents  available  to  American 
scholars,  the  project,  to  be  directed  by 
Julian  G.  Plante,  calls  for  a  catalogue  of 
the  microfilmed  Items  and  study  facilities. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVEKSITY  ANNOTATED  CATALOGUE 
OP  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  HEBREW.  ARABIC,  AND 
COGNATE     LANGUAGES 

A  grant  of  up  to  $30,000  has  been  ap- 
proved to  New  York  University  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  start  of  an  annotated 
catalogue  of  the  microfilm  collection  of  rare 
Hebrew  manuscripts  from  the  Academies  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hungary,  and  Poland,  now 
housed  in  the  Library  of  Judlca  and 
Hebraica  established  at  the  University  in 
1942. 

The  microfilm  collection  Includes  Individ- 
ual collections  such  as  the  Antonin  Genlzah 
material  which  Is  particularly  valuable  to 
scholars  engaged  In  restoring  the  Talmud  as 
it  was  originally  edited;  the  David  Guenz- 
berg  collection  of  6,000  manuscripts  and  the 
Abraham  Firkowltsch  collection  of  Hebrew. 
Samaritan  and  early  Karaltlc  manuscripts. 
Much  of  the  collection  covers  the  period  In 
which  the  center  of  Jewish  culture  shifted 
from  East  to  West.  A  catalogue  will  permit 
research  not  now  possible. 


The  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
Abraham  I.  Katsh. 

LIBRARY   OF   LIVING   PHILOSOPHERS 

Southern  llUnols  University  will  receive 
a  grant  of  up  to  $15,263  to  enable  Professor 
Paul  Schllpp  to  continue  his  series  "The 
Library  of  Living  Philosophers."  Over  the 
past  27  years  12  volumes  in  this  series  have 
been  published,  each  one  dealing  with  the 
thought  of  one  living  philosopher.  A  vol- 
ume Includes  the  subject's  own  statement 
of  his  philosophy  and  how  he  arrived  at  it. 
and  a  complete  bibliography  of  all  his 
works.  Books  published  to  date  include 
Einstein's  only  autobiography,  and  the 
philosophies  of  Bertrand  Russell.  John 
Dewey.  Whitehead  and  Santayana.  Endow- 
ment support  will  provide  the  funds  with- 
out which  this  work  could  not  be  continued 
at  the  pace  It  merits. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PERSONALITY.  AT- 
TITUDES. AND  POLITICAL  INVOLVEMENT  OF 
EARLY     MEMBERS    OF    THE     NAZI    PARTY 

A  project  at  the  University  of  California 
to  study  the  social  origins,  opinions,  atti- 
tudes, and  political  involvement  of  700  pre- 
1933  rank  and  file  members  of  the  Nazi 
party  was  granted  up  to  $7,732  by  the  En- 
dowment. 

Primary  source  of  the  material  Is  the  au- 
tobiographies of  Nazi  party  members  col- 
lected m  1934  bv  Professor  Theodore  Abel 
for  use  In  his  book  WHY  HITLER  CAME 
TO  POWER.  However,  this  material  was 
not  used  in  the  manner  it  will  be  for  this 
study.  The  data  obtained  will  be  sorted 
and  classified  by  computer,  and  the  results 
of  the  study  published  as  articles  In  schol- 
arly publications  or  as  part  of  a  book.  It 
is  felt  that  with  the  growth  of  neo-NazIsm 
todav,  such  a  study  is  pertinent. 

The  project  will  be  directed  by  Peter  H. 
Merkl. 

A  list  of  additional  research  grants  follows 
(all  amounts  are  approximate)  : 

Douglass  G  Adair.  Claremont  Graduate 
School  and  University  Center,  Claremont. 
California:  "Did  Edmund  Burke  Write  the 
18th  Century  Journal.  The  Annual  Register?" 
($18,800) 

William  M  Armstrong,  Ciarkson  College  of 
Technologv.  Potsdam.  New  York;  "The 
Writings  of  Edwin  L  Gcdkln.  Editor  of  the 
New   York   Post    from    1881-1900"      i$500> 

Mody  C.  Boatright.  University  of  Texas; 
"Expansion  of  the  University's  Archive  of 
Folklore  and  the  Training  of  Polklorists." 
($12.0001 

Barry  S.  Brook.  Queens  College.  Flushing. 
New  York;  "Computer-Indexed  Bibliography 
of  International  Scholarly  Writings  on 
Music."      ($31,000) 

T.  Robert  Broughton,  University  of  North 
Carolina:  "Support  of  the  American  Office  of 
L'Annee  Phllologlque.  the  Annual  Critical 
Bibliography  of  'Writings  In  Classical 
Studies."      ($23,0001 

John  F.  Callahan.  Georgetown  University: 
"Research  on  the  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  the  Later  Greek  Philosophical  Tradi- 
tion of  Which  He  Is  a  Part."     ( $7.500 ) 

Ernest  Cadman  Colwell.  Claremont  Grad- 
uate School  and  University  Center.  Clare- 
mont. Callfomia;  "To  Translate  from  the 
Coptic  Ancient  Documents  Dealing  with 
Gnosticism  and  Its  Influence  on  Jewish. 
Christian  and  Pagan  Religions."  ($16,300) 
Maurice  E.  Cope.  Ohio  State  University; 
"The  Interpretation  of  Tintoretto's  Paint- 
ings In  the  Upper  Hall  of  the  Scuola  dl  San 
Rocco  in  Venice."     ($15,500) 

John  L.  Dameron.  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity; "A  Bibliography  of  Criticism  on  Edgar 
Allan  Foe."     ($5,000)" 

Richard  M.  Dorson.  Indiana  University: 
"Survey  of  Ethnic  Groups  In  Northwest  In- 
diana."    ($12,000) 

Charles  J.  Ermatlnger.  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis.  Missouri:  "An  Analysis  of 
Philosophical  Works  by  Masters  of  Arts  at 
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European  Universities  between  1270  and 
1350'      i$11.700) 

Don  D.  Fowler.  University  of  Nevada:  -Edi- 
tion of  the  Linguistic  and  Ethnographic 
Mantiscrlpts  of  Anthropolglst  John  Wesley 
Powell,  Pounder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Bureau  of  American  Ethnology." 
($11,500) 

Diana  Guiragossian.  Indiana  University: 
•Annotated  List  of  French  Prose  Fiction 
from  1700  to  1750,"     («21.500) 

George  M.  A.  Hanfmann.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity: "Archaeological  Exploration  of  Sardls, 
the  Terminus  of  the  Royal  Road  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire."    (WS.OOO) 

Gilbert  H.  Harman,  Princeton  University: 
"Investigation  of  Phrase  Structure  Gram- 
mar."   ($9,200) 

Kathleen  Harris,  University  of  Callforma. 
Berkeley :  "A  BibUography  of  German  Litera- 
ture in  the  Age  of  Goethe."    ($1,200) 

Howard  Lee  Harrod.  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  "The  Influence  of  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Community  Action 
Programs  on  the  Churches."    ($1,500) 

Richard  Haven,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts: 'BibUography  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge."   ($11,400) 

E.  Eugene  Helm.  University  of  Iowa:  "A 
Book  on  C.P.E.  Bach,  his  Music  and  his 
Times."     ($3,000) 

Atcheson  L.  Hench,  University  of  Virginia: 
•Compilation  of  a  Word  File  of  American 
Reglonalisms."    ($19,500) 

Jack  Hexter,  Yale  University:  "British 
Parliamentary  Diaries  of  1628."     ($34,950) 

Philip  Henry  Highflll,  Jr.,  George  Washing- 
ton University:  "A  Biographical  Dictionary 
and  Census  of  Theatrical  Performers  on  the 
Stages  of  London  and  its  Suburbs  from  1660 
to  1801."    ($20,000) 

Walter  E.  Houghton.  Wellesley  College: 
"Index  to  Victorian  Periodicals,  1824-1900." 
($13.8001 

Thomas  W.  Jacobsen,  Indiana  University: 
•Archaeological  Excavations  in  the  Southern 
Argolid  in  Greece."    ($15,000) 

Lloyd  Kasten.  University  of  Wisconsin: 
"Studies  in  Medieval  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature."    ($27,700) 

Charles  H.  Lange  and  Carroll  L.  Riley 
Southern  Illinois  University:  "The  South- 
western Journals  of  Archaeologist-historian 
Adolph  P.  Bandeller.  WTitten  1883-1892." 
( $6,370  > 

Jan  LaRue,  New  York  University:  "Union 
Thematic  Catalogue  of  18th  Century  Sym- 
phonies,"   ($11,500  I 

Norman  Malcolm,  Cornell  University;  "To 
Produce  MlcroflJm  Copies  of  all  Existing 
Philosophical  Writings  of  the  German-Eng- 
lish Philosopher,  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  Which 
Now  Exist  in  Manuscript  Form."    ($1,300) 

Alfred  Mann.  Rutgers  University:  "To  Pre- 
pare for  Publication  the  Unpublished  Writ- 
ings of  Che  Composer  Haydn  on  Teaching 
Composition,"     ($2,294) 

Arthur  S  McGrade.  University  of  Con- 
necticut "A  Study  of  the  PoUtlcal  Thought 
of  William  of  Ockham.  14th  Century  The- 
ologlst   and   Philoeopher."      ($16,600) 

Anthony  Melnikas,  Ohio  State  University: 
"A  Study  of  Miniatures  in  the  Manuscripts 
of  Justinian's  Civil  Law  Compilations." 
($11,092) 

Howard  S,  Merritt,  University  of  Rochester: 
"Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  of  19th  Century 
American  Artist  Thomas  Cole,"     ($5,500) 

Clarence  C.  Mondale.  George  Washington 
University:  "A  Computer-Stored  Bibliogra- 
phy In  American  Studies."     ($42,000) 

Stephen  Maxfleld  Parrish,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity: "Computer  Concordances  of  Five 
English  Poets:  Sidney,  Jonson,  Marvell,  Pope 
and  Swift,"     ($23,714) 

John  G.  Pedley.  University  of  Michigan: 
"Excavations  at  Apollonla  Cyrenaica,  King- 
dom of  Libya."      ($10,000) 

David  Sutton  Phelps,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity: "Investigations  of  Two  PrehiBtorlo 
Ceremonial  Sites,  "     ($12,000) 


Benson  Saler.  Brandels  University:  "A 
Study  of  the  World  Views  and  Life  Ways  of 
the  Guajiro  Indians  of  the  Guajiro  Penin- 
sula, Colombia  and  Venezuela."     ($5,000) 

Wayne  Schlepp,  University  of  Wisconsin: 
"Recitation  of  Chinese  Classical  Literature," 
($8,950) 

Taylor  Starck,  Harvard  University  and  John 
Wells,  Tufts  University:  "Dictionary  of  Old 
High  German  Glosses"  (Annotations) 
($18,700) 

Marilyn  Stokstad,  University  of  Kansas: 
"A  Study  of  the  Romanesque  Sculpture  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostela." 
($11,000) 

John  Tebbel.  New  York  University:  "To 
Prepare  a  History  of  Book  Publishing  in 
America."     ($25,000) 

John  B,  Tsu,  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange.  N,J.:  "To  Assist  in  the  Preparation 
of  a  Linguistic  Atlas  of  Japan."     ($6,000) 

James  Van  Stone,  Field  Museum  of  Natviral 
History,  Chicago,  Illinois:  "To  Complete  a 
Survey  of  the  Nushagak  River  Region  and 
the  Ntishagak  River  Eskimos,"     ($6,500) 

Paul  Ward,  American  Historical  Society, 
Washington,  D,C  :  "To  Compile  a  Com- 
pendium of  Comparative  Historical  Statis- 
tics,"    ($25,000) 

William  L,  Willis.  American  Society  of 
Papyrologlsts:  "For  the  Training  of  Graduate 
and  Post-Doctoral  Students  in  Advanced 
Techniques,"      ($5,250) 

Franklin  B.  Zimmerman.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege: "Computer  Coding  and  Indexing  on 
Characteristics  of  Baroque  Composers.  Pur- 
cell,  Handell  and  Monteverdi,"     ($3,582) 


POLITICS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  AND 
A  VOLUNTARY  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  T  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTi.sl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing, today,  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  for  several  years,  which 
would  make  social  security  a  voluntary 
program  to  the  extent  that  it  would  per- 
mit our  citizens  to  provide  for  their  re- 
tirement and  support  through  a  quali- 
fied private  program  of  their  own  selec- 
tion. However,  it  is  mandatory-  in  the 
.sense  that  one  must  take  out  a  retire- 
ment program  either  the  private  one  or 
governmental  social  security. 

The  proposal  basically  provides  that 
any  citizen  might  take  out  his  own  re- 
tirement program  in  lieu  of  social  secu- 
rity. The  retirement  program  chosen 
must  have  been  adjudged  and  in  other 
ways  meet  qualifications  set  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  as  providing  the 
equivalent  in  benefits  to  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  individual  and  his 
employer  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  social  security  tax,  and  of  course  the 
employee  would  not  gain  the  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Social  security  coverage 
would  remain  mandatory  for  those  who 
chose  not  to  adopt  their  own  retirement 
program.  The  proposal  also  provides 
for  conversion  of  the  private  program  to 
social  security  by  paying  an  appropriate 
amount  into  the  social  security  fund  in 
the  event  that  the  person  abandons  his 
private  program. 


The  purpose  of  my  proposal  is  to  fore- 
stall the  further  socialization  of  retire- 
ment programs  by  minimizing  the  role 
of  the  Government  and  by  providing 
healthy  competition  from  the  private 
sector.  In  my  judgment,  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  social  insurance  system  is 
sound  if  it  is  confined  to  protect  persons 
against  potentially  indigent  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  already  indigent.  However, 
the  extension  of  coverage  of  social  se- 
curity in  recent  years  has  progressed 
along  the  lines  of  pure  expediency  to- 
tally unrelated  to  the  philosophy  of  pro- 
tecting against  potential  indigency. 

Soon  the  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
questions  relating  to  further  extensions 
and  increases  of  coverage  of  social  in- 
surance. Because  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  last  cost  of  living 
Increases,  some  commensurate  increase 
in  social  security  l)enefits  is  justified. 
However.  I  urge  that  any  increase  in 
benefits  beyond  cost-of-living  increases 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  a  sound  social  security  pro- 
gram. Potential  dangers  to  the  pro- 
gram are  present  and  will  be  exacerbated 
if  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the 
program  is  not  continually  borne  in 
mind. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  philosophy  will 
be  reviewed;  indeed,  I  hope  that  the  en- 
tire structure  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem will  receive  consideration  in  depth. 
Toward  the  end  of  promoting  public 
dialog  on  this  Lssue.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record,  today,  a  speech  I  delivered  in 
October  of  1960.  in  which  I  argued  that 
the  social  security  system,  as  it  presently 
stands  and  is  programed  to  continue,  has 
within  it  the  .seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
These  remarks  are  even  more  pertinent 
in  1967  than  they  were  in  1960: 

PoLmcs   Can  Destroy  Socul  Security 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B, 
Curtis,  Republican  of  South  St.  Louis,  St 
Louis  County,  at  the  Labor  Relations  and 
Social  Security  Symposium,  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Sheraton  Towers,  Chlc\go,  111.. 
October  21,  1960) 

Two  basic  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
anv  public  discussion  of  the  OASDI  (Old 
Age  Security  and  Disability  Insurance)  pro- 
gram. 

1.  The  program  is  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  It  will  not  reach  its  full  maturity  until 
it  is  ninety  years  old.  Therefore,  none  can 
claim  with  any  certainty  that  the  program 
has  been  a  success.  The  most  that  can  be 
claimed  is  that  it  has  provided  a  better 
method  for  government  to  finance  the  years 
of  retirement  for  some  of  our  citizens  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  finance 
their  retirement  than  the  poor  farm  systems 
or  the  old  age  assistance  programs  of  the 
counties  and  states,  which  this  system  super- 
sedes and  was  intended  to  supersede  for  the 
past  twenty-four  years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  not  room 
and  reason  to  consider  whether  the  program 
might  not  prove  out  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Certainly,  the  experience  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  program's  growth  period  need."; 
full  examination  to  determine  whether  it  is 
still  basically  sound  enough  to  warrant  its 
being  kept  alive  and  fostered  for  the  ensuing 
sixty-six  years. 

However,  the  premature  statements  that 
are  being  made  by  casual  observers  of  the 
system  that  the  program  has  proved  success- 
ful, if  believed  by  the  general  public,  can  only 
lead  to  damage  and  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  system  If  these  statements  pro'e  not  to 
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be  true.  Furthermore,  these  premature 
statements  can  prevent  action  to  correct 
errors  in  the  system  that  honest  constructive 
critlcim  might  bring  about,  and  so  prevent 
damage  or  destruction  of  the  system. 

The  second  basic  point  is.  that  for  good  or 
111.  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  our  society  are 
now  relying  upon  the  social  security  system 
as  a  base  or  a  part  of  their  retirement  pro- 
grams. They  have  t>een  taught  that  the 
OASDI  system  is  an  'insurance"  program. 
Indeed,  in  1940.  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  Include  the  word  "insurance"  in 
the  title  of  the  program.  Upon  maturity  of 
the  program  after  ninety  years  It  may  become 
a  real  insurance  program,  but  it  is  certainly 
premature  to  call  a  program  an  Insurance 
program  where  the  beneficiaries,  to  date,  have 
received  $100.00  for  ©ach  $1.00  paid  in  pre- 
miums, and  the  beneficiaries  presently  re- 
ceiving benefits  are  averaging  about  $10.00  of 
benefits  for  every  dollar  paid  in  "premium^' 
I  social  security  tax),  Purt.^ermore.  unlike 
private  Insurance  programs  or  pension  pro- 
grama,  including  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
grams and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Program 
which  are  truly  contracts  which  the  bene- 
ficiary can  enforce  in  a  court  of  law  against 
the  federal  government  or  any  other  party 
to  the  contract,  the  social  security  'insur- 
ance" beneficiary  has  no  enforceable  legal 
right.  What  one  Congress  has  given,  another 
Ojngress  can  take  away.  The  basic  protec- 
tion of  the  social  security  beneficiary  lies  in 
the  political  realities  of  life.  Any  Congress 
Is  going  to  be  quite  careful  not  to  take  away 
rights  which  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
they  possess. 

However,  in  reference  to  this  second  basic 
point,  that  the  bulk  of  our  i>eople  are  pres- 
ently relying  upon  tlie  social  security  system 
as  the  base  or  a  part  of  their  retirement  pro- 
grams. It  is  wrong  for  critics  to  approach  the 
sockJ  security  system,  and  allege  that  it  is 
;n.sol\ent  or  broke  simply  because  It  has  not 
matured.  Furthermore,  any  criticism  di- 
rected to  destroying  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  the  system  should  be  closely  con- 
nected with  affirmative  proposals  as  to  how 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  damage 
:h.i!  will  ensue  to  them  if  the  system  proves 
out  to  be  as  unsound  as  Its  critics  allege  It 
to  be. 

I  believe  we  can  approach  the  social  secu- 
rity system  In  a  constructive  manner  to 
determine  whether,  after  going  one  fourth 
of  the  way  toward  maturity,  it  has  revealed 
basic  structural  flaws  or  whether  it  seems  to 
follow  out  the  theories  of  Its  authors  who 
originally  propounded  it  as  a  sound  social 
system.  Or,  for  other  reasons  apart  from 
the  original  theories,  it  seems  to  be  basically 
sound,  I  believe  such  public  discussion 
should  be  approached  on  the  basis  that  we 
agree  to  Improve  the  system  where  we  can  If 
the  flaws  prove  not  to  be  basic  and  where 
we  agree  to  minimize,  as  much  as  possible. 
the  damage  that  has  been  created  by  pursu- 
ing a  fundamentally  unsotmd  program,  if 
this  proves  to  be  the  case. 

Any  other  course  of  political  or  public 
discussion  can  destroy  the  social  security 
system.  There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  today  political  discussion  has  not  fol- 
lowed these  guide  lines  and  a  system  that 
might  still  be  saved  if  the  structure  is  not 
fundamentally  unsound  Is  being  doomed  by 
the  very  people  who  claim  to  support  It. 
Furthermore,  the  method  of  political  dis- 
cussion of  the  social  security  system  has 
been  such  that  the  basic  objective  of  the 
social  security  system,  to  assist  people  to 
finance  the  years  of  their  retirement  from 
the  labor  market.  Is  being  damaged.  If  the 
system  is  fundamentally  unsound,  for  the 
sake  of  the  retirement  programs  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  system  should  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  possible  and  a  sound  system  set  up  in  its 
stead;  If  the  system  only  needs  some  good 
correction  and  patching,  the  failure  to  apply 
toe  light  of  constructive  crltlclBm  to  it  to 


reveal  the  flaws  damages  the  retirement  pro- 
grams of  our  people. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  basic  concept  of  the 
social  security  insurance  system  Is  sound. 
Indeed,  It  is  a  preferable  way  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  indigency  of  the  aged  to  the 
old  age  assistance  programs  which  require 
the  needs  test  and  budgeting  for  the  recip- 
ients. F^lrthermo^e.  the  social  security  in- 
surance system  operates  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
pa>Tnent  for  retirement.  The  extension  of 
the  system  to  cover  the  risk  of  loss  of  earn- 
ing power  from  total  disability  Is  likewise 
a  basically  sound  concept.  I  think  the  sys- 
tem is  sound  In  making  It  a  cost  of  doing 
business  for  its  financing,  as  the  payroll  tax 
does. 

However,  the  system  got  off  the  track  early 
in  its  conception.  Instead  of  relating  the 
objectives  of  social  security  to  protecting 
against  Indigency,  and  handling  the  prob- 
lem of  indigency,  the  program  was  extended 
to  cover  large  portions  of  our  society  where 
the  problem  of  indigency  is  not  and  has  never 
been  present.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  coverage  of  people  to  be  included  in 
social  security  has  progressed.  It  has  not 
progressed  along  the  line  of  a  philosophy're- 
latlng  the  program  to  those  who  might  be- 
come indigent.  It  has  followed  a  course  of 
pure  expediency.  What  groups  could  be  fit- 
ted into  the  program  with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative and  political  difficulties  were 
voted  In  by  the  Congresses.  Groups  were 
excluded  purely  because  of  political  action 
on  their  part  and  groups  were  Included  be- 
cause of  political  activity  on  their  part. 
Groups  were  excluded  because  of  administra- 
tive difficulties,  and  groups  were  included 
because  there  were  no  administrative  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  Act,  as  originally  written,  sought  to 
get  around  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  declared  special  federal  taxes  uncon- 
stitutional. This  was  done  through  the  fic- 
tion of  saying  the  social  security  benefits 
were  unrelated  to  the  payroll  tax.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  pajToU  tax  were  directed  to 
go  into  the  general  treasury  and  were  not 
.specifically  earninrked.  It  has  been  years 
since  anyone  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
original  fiction  that  the  social  security  tax 
was  not  special  tax,  and  so  not  unconstitu- 
tional. I  mention  this  only  to  demonstrate 
the  lack  of  philosopliy  contained  in  the  orig- 
ii:al  concept  of  the  Act.  and  the  resort  to 
sheer  expediency  by  its  promoters. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  an  examination  of  the 
social  security  program  as  It  exists  alter 
tweaty-four  years  of  growth  proves  that  it 
contains  within  it.  as  it  hfis  been  developed, 
tile  seeds  of  destruction  that  these  seeds  can 
be  successfully  plucked  out  and  the  system 
made  sound  and  whole  so  that  it  can  be  de- 
veloped to  a  successful  maturity.  I::  1954. 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  made  a  lengthy  speech  at 
the  time  to  explain  the  importance  of  it. 
This  proposed  amendment  will  pluck  out  the 
seeds  of  destruction  in  the  system.  Also. 
this  amendment  will  make  the  social  security 
system  conform  with  our  Constitution  and 
our  basic  sense  of  the  place  and  function  of 
our  federal  government. 

My  amendment  provides  that  any  citizen 
wlio  so  desires  can  take  out  his  own  retire- 
ment program,  which  has  been  adjudged  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  providing 
the  equivalent  in  benefits  to  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  thereby  remove  himself  or 
herself  from  the  social  security  program. 
This  person  and  his  employer  then  would 
escape  the  social  security  tax  and.  of  course, 
tl.e  person  would  not  gain  the  social  security 
tjeuefits.  The  retirement  program  in  lieu  of 
social  security,  however,  would  be  such  that 
if  the  person  ever  dropped  It  the  equivalent 
amount  of  social  security  tax  that  the  person 
.ind  his  employer  would  have  been  paying 
into  the  social  security  fund,  wltli  Interest, 
would  have  to  be  paid  into  the  social  security 


fund  from  the  cash  value  of  the  abandoned 
retirement  program.  The  person  would  then 
go  under  social  security  and  stay  there  unless 
he  later  wanted  to  take  out  another  qualified 
retirement  program  of  Ills  own. 

The  criticism  against  this  amendment  has 
been  basically  this:  what  fool  would  take  out 
such  a  policy?  No  private  retirement  pro- 
gram can  provide  what  social  security  pro- 
vides. Indeed,  at  the  present  time  no  pri- 
vate retirement  program  can  provide  what 
social  security  provides,  and  this  probably 
will  remain  so  for  a  few  more  years  How- 
ever, as  the  social  security  system  matures, 
the  picture  changes  strongly.  The  employee 
who  starts  paying  in  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in 
1980.  will  find  that  he  and  his  employer  for 
the  next  forty-five  years,  until  he  reaches 
sixty-five,  and  can  start  drawing  his  benefits, 
will  be  pajang  in  more  than  he  can  anticipate 
drawing  out.  It  is  at  this  point  that  persons 
will  not  be  fools  to  take  out  their  own  pro- 
grams in  lieu  of  social  security. 

But  what  difference  does  It  make  If  we  pro- 
vide now  the  option  for  "fools"  who  might 
want  to  provide  for  their  own  retirement  and 
not  be  in  a  governmental  program''  These 
people  will  be  taking  care  of  their  own  retire- 
ment and  will  not  become  a  charge  on  society 
later  In  their  life.  F\irthermore.  the  social 
security  system  presently  will  benefit  from 
their  withdrawal  from  the  program  because 
at  this  time  they  pay  in  much  less  than  they 
can  anticipate  drawing  out. 

Why  the  opposition  to  my  amendment? 
Is  it  just  casual  opposition,  or  is  it  funda- 
mental opposition?  I  am  afraid  that  it  Is 
fui-'damental  opposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  instituted  the  system  of  social  security. 
Upor.  examination  of  the  action  of  this  group 
over  i  period  of  time,  the  question  arises 
whethe'  they  have  sought  to  set  up  a  system 
to  solve  .\  legitimate  social  problem  or  wheth- 
er their  purpose  has  been  to  use  a  social  prob- 
lem, indigency,  or  possible  Indigency,  as  a 
vehicle  to  socialize  the  retirement  programs 
of  all  of  our  citizens.  The  net  result  of  such 
a  socialized  program  is  to  increase  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  federal  bureaucracy  which  runs  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Let  me  turn  to  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
fiscal  nspects  of  the  present  social  security 
system.  The  solvency  of  the  social  security 
system  has  been  based  irpon  a  series  of  con- 
cepts First,  an  actuarial  system  that  is 
based  upon  the  identification  and  limitation 
of  the  people  who  will  receive  social  security 
benefits.  The  system  is  an  insurance  against 
loss  of  earning  power  through  loss  of  wagefl 
received  from  employment.  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  loss  of  purchasing  power  derived  from 
other  .sources,  such  as  Inheritance,  gifts, 
savings  and  investments.  The  $1200  00  a 
year  limitation  on  income  received  from  sala- 
ries or  wages,  modified  somewhat  by  the  1960 
amendments  to  the  social  security  law.  Is  an 
example  of  the  criteria  to  which  the  actuarial 
system  relates.  Any  liberalization  of  the 
limitations  upon  which  the  actuarial  tabula- 
tions are  based,  of  course,  throws  the  social 
security  fund  out  of  balance. 

The  actuarial  estimates  made  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  have  been  excellent 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  second  concept  upon  which  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  social  security  system  Is 
betsed  is  not  as  sound.  It  has  been  based 
upon  the  expectations  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation. We  have  been  quite  fortunate  Ih  the 
population  Increase  which  has  occurred  In 
the  past  twenty-four  years.  However,  a 
leveling  off  of  population  Increase  can  spell 
real  trouble  for  the  social  security  system. 
Tlie  third  concept  is  likewise  speculative 
and  not  so  sotmd.  It  has  been  based  upon 
an  expanding  economy,  A  r§view  of  what 
happened  to  the  social  security  fund  during 
the  slight  recessions  since  World  War  Two 
demonstrates  the  insecurity  of  the  expanding 
economy  concepts,     I  personally  do  not  be- 
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lieve  we  will  ever  experience  again  a  depres- 
sion like  that  we  experienced  in  the  1930's; 
however,  a  projection  of  a  depression  the  size 
of  that  we  experienced  In  the  1930's  Into  the 
actuarial  estimates  for  the  social  security 
system  would  be  dis..strous  and  certainly 
calls  for  some  sober  thinking. 

The  fourth  concept  is  exceedingly  infirm. 
This  concept  calls  for  increasing  the  social 
secxirlty  tax  rate  according  to  a  specific  sched- 
ule over  the  next  twenty  years  when  it  is  to 
level  off.  The  experience  of  the  past,  where 
up  until  six  years  ago  the  Congresses  failed 
to  increase  the  taoc  rate  as  scheduled  and 
yet  increased  the  benefits  llt>erallzed  the  con- 
cepts upon  which  the  actuarial  figures  were 
based,  leads  any  thoughtful  person  to  ques- 
tion how  many  Congresses  in  the  future  are 
going  to  face  up  to  the  difficult  political  task 
of  increasing  social  security  tax  rates.  TUls 
particularly  so,  now  that  the  rates  have 
reached  a  level  where  people  are  beginning 
to  look  at  them  with  some  seriousness.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  the  difficulty 
those  of  us  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  hud  in  the  past  few  years  In 
makang  the  principle  of  increasing  taxes  In 
accordance  with  schedules  and  to  meet  In- 
creased benefits  stick.  The  demagogues  have 
it  all  over  us  in  appealing  to  the  people  on 
this  score.  They  love  the  people,  they  say, 
and  it  is  only  mossbacks  and  stupid  con- 
servatives like  me  and  my  colleagues  that 
prevent  the  people  from  getting  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  How  long  oaJi  we 
hold  the  line  as  It  presently  Is,  Is  a  real 
question,  let  alone  for  the  future. 

The  social  security  system  received  an  un- 
expected boost  in  its  solvency  picture  from 
the  impact  of  the  post-World  War  Two  In- 
flation. I  trust  that  we  will  not  look  In 
the  future  to  this  kind  of  boost.  This  same 
Inflation  took  a  big  bite  out  of  the  hides 
of  our  older  people  who  were  on  social  secu- 
rity and  {jenslons  and  flxed  incomes.  Infla- 
tion, by  Increasing  the  dollar  amounts  of 
wages  and  salaries,  put  the  bulk  of  tJie  people 
under  social  security  Into  the  highest 
brackets  of  the  social  security  tax.  In  order 
to  relieve  one  damaging  impact  of  Inflation 
on  the  social  security  system  .  .  .  that  of 
minimizing  the  spreading  of  benefits  to  re- 
flect differences  in  wages,  the  promoters  of 
the  social  security  system  argued  for  Increas- 
ing the  base  salary  or  wage  upon  which  the 
social  security  tax  was  levied.  The  result 
is  that  today  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  first 
$4,800  of  Income. 

In  the  process  of  increasing  the  base  upon 
which  the  tax  Is  levied,  the  social  security 
administration  found  another  technique 
which  assisted  in  making  the  program  more 
solvent.  The  amount  of  benefits  received 
from  the  tax  on  the  first  thousand  Is  more 
than  the  benefits  received  on  the  same  tax 
paid  on  the  last  thousand.  In  other  words, 
built  Into  the  social  security  system  Is  the 
seed  of  a  graduated  tax  where  the  higher  in- 
come groups  pay  more  tax  for  the  less  pro- 
portionate benefits  than  the  lower  groups. 
Here  Is  one  tangible  reason  why  I  suspect 
my  amendment  is  being  fought  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  They  count  not 
only  upon  the  present  graduated  feature  in 
the  social  security  tax  to  keep  it  solvent,  but 
with  the  pressures  constantly  put  on  to 
make  the  program  fiscally  solvent  through 
Increasing  the  base.  (Congressman  James 
Roosevelt  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  It  $10,000 
last  Congress  )  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration counts  on  further  graduation  to 
keep  the  program  solvent. 

It  Is  true  that  a  complete  graduation  of  the 
social  security  tax  to  make  It  more  like  the 
federal  income  tax  by  basing  it  upon  ability 
to  pay,  rather  than  upon  "Insurance"  where 
everyone  gets  the  same  benefits  for  the  same 
premium,  can  be  the  salvation  of  the  system. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  this  Is  where  Its 
original  promoters  look  for  salvation.  In 
that  event,  however,  the  play  will  then  be 


fully  out  In  the  open  and  all  the  original 
fiction  which  was  used  to  get  the  program 
installed  will  be  abandoned.  It  will  not  be 
insurance.  The  program  will  then  be  what 
I  am  now  convinced  its  original  promoters 
planned  and  hoped  it  would  be,  an  open,  un- 
ashamed socialization  of  the  retirement  pro- 
grams of  our  people. 

If  there  were  no  other  good  way  to  see  that 
our  people  had  adequate  and  good  retire- 
ment programs,  I  believe  I  would  be  willing 
to  go  to  the  federal  government  to  establish 
these  programs.  This  hardly  seems  to  be 
the  case.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  retirement 
programs  being  set  up  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  society  exceed  in  goodness,  and  in 
flexibility  uny  federal  program,  including 
civil  service  retirement,  which  at  one  time 
was  definitely  a  leader  in  the  field. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  reference  to 
my  earlier  warning.  Even  though  the  social 
security  program  is  now  being  unmasked  for 
what  It  really  is  .  .  .  the  base  upon  which  it 
was  inaugurated  still  must  and  should  be  re- 
tained. Government  has  a  legitimate  con- 
cern about  our  people,  when  retired,  being 
able  to  live  out  their  lives  in  comfort  and 
dignity.  The  poor  farm  was  a  rotten  system 
for  caring  for  those  who,  for  reasons  unneces- 
sary to  consider  here,  many  times  as  a  result 
of  forces  beyond  their  control,  had  not  pro- 
vided for  themselves.  The  State  old  age  as- 
sistance programs  were  an  Improvement  over 
the  poor  farm  system.  The  social  security 
Insurance  concept  Is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  OAA  program  which.  In  time.  It  will 
eliminate. 

Furthermore,  the  federal  government  has 
already  been  in  the  picture  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are  rely- 
ing upon  the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
program  in  their  present  retirement  plans. 
We  cannot  permit  the  errors  of  the  system  to 
wreck  damage  to  their  plans.  I  believe  a 
gradual  move  to  get  the  system  back  to  the 
indigent  or  those  who  might  become  indigent 
is  the  correct  way  to  proceed.  As  we  get  the 
program  back  to  the  less  than  five  per  cent 
In  our  society  who  might  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory and  free  the  ninety-five  per  cent  who 
have  not  needed  and  will  not  need  govern- 
ment help.  If  they  are  freed  so  they  can  do 
their  own  providing  and  planning,  we  will 
have  a  system  that  we  can  handle  adequately 
and  with  reasonable  ease.  My  amendment 
will  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  social  security  fund  as  the  present  sys- 
tem matures  will  have  to  be  Increased  to  fifty 
or  sixty  billions  of  dollars.  That  Is  entirely 
too  large  a  sum  to  be  left  In  sterile  Invest- 
ment, which  Investment  In  government  bonds 
essentially  is.  The  retirement  funds  of  our 
people  ought  to  be  Invested  in  the  growth  of 
our  economy.  This  can  be  done  through 
private  programs.  Don't  think  the  Socialists 
are  not  looking  at  this  point  with  scheming 
eyes.  Already  there  are  proposals  that  the 
social  security  funds  be  invested  in  public 
works  bonds.  These  proposals  are  based  upon 
the  logic  I  have  advanced,  that  the  funds  for 
the  retirement  of  our  people  should  not  be 
sterile.  But  what  will  the  government  mov- 
ing Into  the  Investment  field  in  this  fashion 
lead  to?  The  answer  to  this  question  should 
make  everyone  in  our  society  wake  up  to  the 
realization  that  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people  along  with  the  private  enterprise 
system  is  meeting  some  of  its  greatest  tests 
today.  Have  we  indeed  lost  faith  In  the  b.islc 
concepts  that  have  brought  this  society  of 
ours  to  the  highest  point  of  achievement 
reached  by  any  society  in  history.  Have  we 
Indeed  lost  that  faith. 


THE   ADMINISTRAi'ION'S   "UNBURI- 
ABLE" ECONOMIC  ERROR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman     from     Missouri     [Mr, 


Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RECoHo-'and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  that  the 
administration  made  a  big  mistake — 
"An  Unburiable  Error"  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  termed  it — when  it  called 
for  the  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  last  year.  Sharp  drops  in  orders 
for  new  machine  tools  and  railroad 
equipment  are  only  two  indications  of 
the  disturbing  trends  In  industrial  pro- 
duction. Some  observers  have  even 
speculated  that  this  downward  trend 
combined  with  other  recessionary  symp- 
toms might  cause  the  White  House  to 
request  restoration  of  the  credit  before 
January  1,  1968,  the  date  for  renewal  set 
by  Congress. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  an  editorial 
Febi-uary  27,  1967,  said: 

The  Administration  committed  an  egre- 
gious error  when  it  Jammed  through  the  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  tax  credit  last  au- 
tumn. Doctors  bury  their  mistakes.  But 
when  the  Federal  Government  makes  a  fun- 
damental error  in  economic  policy,  the  entire 
country  must  live  with  It  and  suffer  the 
consequences. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on 
February-  27,  1967: 

Orders  for  new  machine  tools  In  January 
skidded  23;,  from  month-earlier  and  Zl% 
from  year-earlier  levels. 

The  newspaper  reported  the  president 
of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders 
Association  as  saying : 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  (suspension  of 
the)  1'".  Investment  tax  credit  Is  playing  a 
major  part  In  the  decline. 

In  another  February  27  story  the 
Journal  said  the  railroad -equipment  in- 
dustry "is  currently  highballing  toward 
anothed  low  point."  Recent  surveys,  the 
newspaper  notes,  "indicate  a  startling 
decline  from  a  year  ago  of  $1,250  million, 
or  about  80  percent,  in  orders  for  freight 
cars  and  locomotives."  The  story  re- 
ports: 

Railroad-equipment  makers  blame  the  De- 
fense Emergency  Tax  Act  of  1966,  which 
sought  to  cool  off  the  economy  by  suspend- 
ing the  TCr  investment  tax  credit. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  articles  referred  to  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

I  Prom   the  Washington    (DC.)    Post, 
Feb.  27,  1967) 

An  UNBiniiABLE  Error 
Why  did  the  Administration  choose  this 
moment  to  release  a  survey  of  how  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
rapid  depreciation  rules  affect  capital  spend- 
ing? Can  it  be  th,at  the  decline  In  industrial 
production  and  other  recessionary  symptoms 
win  cause  the  White  House  to  request  a 
restoration  of  the  credit  prior  to  January  1. 
1968,  the  date  now  scheduled  by  law? 
Whatever  the  motive,  the  release  of  the 
survey  results  is  a  reminder  that  the  Ad- 
ministration committed  an  egregious  error 
v.'hen  it  Jammed  through  the  suspension  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  last  autumn. 
Doctors  bury  their  mistakes.  But  when  the 
Federal  Government  makes  a  fundamental 
error  In  economic  policy,  the  entire  country 
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must    live    with    it   and    suffer    the    conse- 
quences. 

The  Administration  requested  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Investment  tax  credit  last  Sep- 
tember, not  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  dampen 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  capital  goods 
industries.  But  in  their  belated  zeal  to  ap- 
ply fiscal  restraints,  the  poUcymakers  never 
faced  up  to  the  central  problem  of  economic 
analysis,  which  is  timing.  Suspending  the 
credit  as  of  October  1966  dampened  the  in- 
centive to  invest  for  a  15-month  period,  and 
before  jnaklng  such  a  long-term  decision, 
the  AdmlnlstraUon  should  have  supported 
It  with  an  econemlc  forecast. 

But  despite  protests  from  some  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  no  fore- 
cast was  presented  to  the  Congress.  And 
now  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  suspension  of 
the  credit  was  mistimed.  Outlays  for  plant 
and  equipment  are  likely  to  decline  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  According  to  the  survey 
released  by  the  White  House,  the  suspension 
of  the  tax  credit  and  fast  tax  write-offs  will 
reduce  those  Investments  by  $2.3  billion  be- 
low what  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 
But  the  survey  Is  admittedly  Incomplete  and 
doubtless  underestlniates  the  harm  done. 

What  should  now  be  done?  When  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  was  first  proposed  In 
1962,  many  business  spokesmen  opposed  It, 
and  they  were  right.  It  discriminates 
against  certain  types  of  Investment  and 
against  certain  Industries,  And  as  waa 
feared,  the  Government  reneged  on  its  pledge 
to  make  the  credit  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  revenue  system. 

In  view  of  these  Inequities,  Congress 
should  repeal  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  rate.  But  If  the  Investment  tax 
credit  Is  restored.  Congress  should  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  It  will  not  again  be 
tampered  with.  Business  investment^l- 
ways  Involves  uncertainties.  Congress  shomd 
not  compound  them  by  treating  the  tax 
credit  as  If  It  were  a  spigot  that  can  be 
turned  off  and  on  with  Impunity. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  27,  1967] 
JANUART      Ordering      of      Machine      Tools 

Dropped     Sharply — Firms     See     No     Im- 

PBOVSMENT   THIS   Month;    Stjspension    of 

Tax  CRKorr  Callkd  a  Factor — Shipments 

ROSE  8  PntcENT  From  1966 

Cleveland. — Orders  for  new  machine 
tools  in  January  skidded  23%  from  month- 
earlier  and  37%  from  year-earlier  leveU. 

BiUlders  don't  expect  any  great  Improve- 
ment in  February  business.  "The  economy 
Is  apparently  slowing,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Federal  Government  appears  to  be  doing 
everything  it  can  to  discourage  capital  spend- 
ing," says  Francis  J.  Trecker,  president  of 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.,  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Trecker  says  the  company's  bookings  dipped 
life  In  January  from  December,  but  have 
since  rallied  back  to  year-end  levels. 

"Our  February  orders  are  down  even  fur- 
ther than  our  January  orders,"  says  A.  J. 
DeWolf.  pesldent  and  general  manager  of 
Dreis  &  Krump  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  president  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association.  "The  depressing  effect 
of  the  (suspension  of  the)  7%  Investment 
tax  credit  is  playing  a  major  part  in  the 
decline,"  he  adds. 

Mr.  DeWolf  asserts  the  economy  is  "defi- 
nitely easing"  and  the  tax  credit  on  purchases 
of  equipment  ought  to  be  restored  to  head 
off  a  widespread  downturn.  In  addition  to 
a  general  slowdown  in  machine  tool  ordering 
In  January,  order  cancellations  also  rose 
steeply,  further  diminishing  the  net  volume 
booked  by  machine  tool  builders.  Cancella- 
tions were  43%  above  December  and  were 
three  times  the  year-ago  rate. 

NEW    order   total 

Net  new  orders  In  the  month — gross  book- 
ing less  cancellations— were  $99^200,000,  the 
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lowest  since  May  1965,  when  $98,800,000  in 
new  machines  were  booked,  the  Builders' 
Association  reported  in  Washington.  By 
comparison,  net  orders  in  December  1966 
were  $129,550,000,  and  in  January  1966  were 
$156,250,000  (see  chart  on  page.l). 

Cancellations  for  January  totaled  $2,450,- 
000,  up  from  $15,700,000  In  December,  which 
was  the  high  point  for  1966.    In  January 

1966  cancellations  were  only  $7,300,000.  The 
biggest  month-to-month  Jiunp  In   January 

1967  came  In  orders  for  lathes,  grinders, 
milling  machines  and  other  metal-cutting 
machine  tools — the  largest  and  normally 
most  stable  category  of  machines. 

Cancellations  of  orders  for  these  machines 
totaled  $19,400,000  in  January,  putting  net 
new  orders  at  $87,050,000,  off  substantially 
from  $113,100,000  In  December  and  $126,500,- 
000  a  year  earlier.  In  December,  customers 
cancelled  orders  for  $10,600,000  of  metal- 
cutting  machines. 

OTHER    cancellations 

For  presses,  stam.oing  machines  and  other 
metal-forming  machines,  cancellations  in 
January  were  $3,050,000,  down  from  $5,100,- 
000  In  December.  Net  orders  for  these  ma- 
chines amounted  to  $12,150,000  In  January, 
down  from  $16,450,000  In  December  and  $29,- 
750.000  In  January  1966. 

"We  had  a  number  of  cancellations  from 
people  who  felt  tliey  had  over-bought,"  ex- 
plains Raymond  E.  Channock,  president  of 
National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland.  "Customers 
appear  to  be  washing  out  certain  machines 
they  feel  they  can  do  without,"  he  says,  "al- 
though none  seems  to  have  pulled  out  of  the 
market  altogether."  As  a  result,  Mr,  Chan- 
nock says  his  company's  January  bookings 
slipped  below  the  shipment  level  though 
they've  rebounded  slightly  this  month. 

Industrywide,  builders  shipped  $110,900,000 
of  machine  tools  in  January,  off  29%  from 
Decembers  bulging  $155,800,000  but  8% 
above  year-earlier  shipments  of  $102,660,000. 


BACKLOGS    DECLINE 

With  shipments  exceeding  orders,  backlogs 
decUned  slightly.  The  estimated  industry 
backlog  for  metal-cutting  machinery  dipped 
to  the  equivalent  of  10.7  months'  production 
from  10.9  months  in  December,  while  the 
backlog  for  metal-forming  machines  declined 
to  7.6  months  from  8.4  months.  "There  are 
some  definite  advanUges  to  a  declining  back- 
log," explains  a  spokesman  for  Danly  Ma- 
chine Specialties  Inc.,  Chicago  maker  ot 
presses  and  forming  machines.  "Some  of  the 
pressure  is  off,  and  we've  been  able  to  shave 
a  Uttle  of  our  costly  overtime."  Danly  cur- 
rently has  a  backlog  equivalent  to  about  12 
months'  production,  the  spokesman  says, 
compared  with  a  1966  peak  of  some  20 
months.  The  optimum  level,  he  adds,  would 
be  a  six-month  backlog. 

Any  increases  In  backlogs  last  month  were 
slight,  Mr.  Trecker  of  Kearney  &  Trecker,  for 
example,  reports  a  scant  $50  increase  last 
month  In  its  backlog  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion. He  forecasts  orders  about  equal  to  ship- 
ments for  all  of  1967,  which  means  a  drastic 
change  In  the  backlog  through  the  rest  of  the 
year  would  be  unlikely. 

The  big  uncertainty  In  such  a  forecast.  Mr. 
Trecker  and  other  builders  say,  is  the  future 
of  the  suspended  7%  investanent  tax  credit. 
"The  tax  credit  suspension  Is  having  a  much 
greater  effect  on  capital  spending  than  any- 
one anticipated,"  says  a  major  Midwestern 
builder. 

•This  IS  partly  because  of  the  possibility 
now  that  the  credit  could  be  restored  before 
the  Jan.  1, 1968,  deadline,"  he  explains.  Some 
customers,  he  says,  appear  to  be  holding  back 
on  orders  they  would  have  placed  by  now 
had  not  the  possibility  of  an  early  restoration 
of  the  credit  arisen.  "While  they  couldn't 
afford  to  wait  until  January  to  order,  they 
feel  they  can  risk  waiting  until  May  or  June 
If  they  think  they  can  save  7  % ."  he  remarks. 
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[From    the    Wall    Street    Jotimal,    Feb.    27, 

1967] 
SLOW  Track  for  SuPPLiEBfl:  Ordhis  tor  Rail 

Botjipment  Sao  Sharply;  Producers  Blame 

TAX-CREi>rr  Suspension 

(By  Todd  E.  Fandell) 

Chicago.— The  railroad-equipment  Indus- 
try, historically  plagued  by  cyclical  ups  and 
downs.  Is  currently  highballing  toward  an- 
other low  point. 

But  this  time,  rather  than  being  done  in 
'  by  the  vagaries  of  the  economy,  competition 
or  customers,  the  industry  claims  it's  largely 
the  victim  of  the  law.  Specifically,  railroad- 
equipment  makers  blame  the  Defense  Emer- 
gency Tax  Act  of  1966,  which  sought  to  cool 
off  the  economy  by  suspending  the  1'7c  In- 
vestment tax  credit. 

The  act  apparently  succeeded  all  too  well 
as  far  as  the  railroad-equipment  Industry 
Is  concerned.    Just  six  months  ago,  the  In- 


dustry was  breezing  along  at  full  throttle 
with  steadily  increasing  backlogs  extending 
up  to  a  year  or  more  into  the  future.  Re- 
cent surveys  however.  Indicate  a  startling 
decline  from  &  year  ago  of  $1,250,000,000.  cr 
about  80%,  in  orders  for  freight  cars  and  lo- 
comotives. 

Implications  of  this  practical  halt  In  equip- 
ment orders  from  railroads  are  obvious.  Al- 
though most  of  the  equipment  companies  are 
stUl  operating  at  full  tilt,  due  to  big  order 
backlogs,  the  months  ahead  spell  sagging 
sales  and  profits,  layoffs,  plant  closings  and  a 
long,  arduous  return  to  normal  operations 
once  the  railroads  decide  to  resume  ordering. 

EFFECT    O.N    OTHER    INDI'STRIES 

Steel  mills,  which  sell  about  5'~c  of  their 
production  to  rail  suppliers,  and  other  indus- 
tries anticipate  disruptions  in  their  opera- 
tions as  a  result. 

Railroads  themselves  have  generally  been 
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hesitant  to  blame  the  Investment  tax 
credit  suspension  alone  tor  their  decreased 
expenditures.  In  cutting  Its  1967  capital 
outlays  by  67 -r  to  about  $80  million  from 
$187.5  mllUon.  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  for  example,  also  cited  tight 
credit  and  the  increasing  adequacy  of  Its  car 
fleet.  "It  would  be  a  seriou-s  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  we'd  suddenly  come  through  with 
a  slug  of  big  orders  the  minute  the  tax  credit 
was  reinstated,"  comments  an  executive  of 
one  big  Western  road.  Bui,  he  hastens  to 
add:  "It  sure  would  help." 

In  any  case,  the  crisis  has  succeeded  In 
banding  together  the  railroads  and  all  their 
suppliers — a  rare  achievement — In  an  effort 
to  win  reinstatement  of  the  credit,  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  next  Jan.  1,  at  the 
earlleet  possible  date.  Even  a  mid-year  res- 
torajtlon  of  the  credit,  possibly  in  exchange 
for  the  proposed  6%  Income-tex  surcharge, 
might  be  too  late  to  avoid  serious  disrup- 
tions of  the  Industry,  rail-equipment  ofHcials 

say. 

A  week  ago.  about  three  dozen  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
ways, the  American  Railway  Car  Institute 
and  the  Railway  Progress  Institute  (an  asso- 
ciation of  railway-supply  companies)  de- 
scended on  Washington  for  a  full  day  of 
discussion  with  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Treaaury  Secretary  Fow- 
ler and  Transportation  Secretary  Boyd. 

In  these  sessions,  industry  officials  paint- 
ed a  grim  portrait: 

— A  Railway  Progress  Institute  survey 
shows  that  between  last  Oct.  11,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  credit  suspension,  and  Dec. 
31,  railroads  ordered  only  2,759  freight  cars 
and  57  locomotives,  down  78%  from  12,593 
cars  and  off  84%  from  359  locomotives  or- 
dered In  the  year-earlier  period.  Orders  for 
signaling,  communications  and  other  equip- 
ment fell  an  average  of  30%  to  40%. 

A  recent  AAR  survey  of  the  4H  largest 

railroads,  which  account  for  94%  of  all  rail- 
road spending.  Indicates  these  roads  expect 
to  order  only  16,661  new  and  rebuilt  freight 
cars  In  1967.  down  from  91,874  cars  last  year 
and  87,555  in  1965.  Locomotive  orders  are 
expected  to  tumble  to  166  from  1,304  In 
1966  and  1,228  In  1965  for  these  43  roads. 

— Another  study,  of  roads  that  account 
for  about  89%  of  totol  freight  car  fleet  own- 
ership, indicates  car  orders  will  decrease  by 
72,959  units  this  year  and  locomotives  by 
982.  with  the  dollar  amount  down  about 
$1,210,000,000. 

The  various  estimates  don't  match  up 
precisely,  but  they're  reasonably  close.  The 
most  optimistic  guess  of  total  1967  car  or- 
ders from  all  sources — railroads,  leasing  com- 
panies and  private  lines — produced  by  a  ran- 
dom sampling  of  rail-equipment  Industry 
officials  Is  27,000  new  and  rebuilt  cars,  down 
from  102,342  In  1966.  At  an  average  cost  of 
better  than  $15,000  each,  this  would  repre- 
sent a  decline  of  more  than  $1  billion  in  car 
orders  alone. 

Because  of  the  huge  car  order  backlogs 
existing  when  the  tax  credit  suspension  be- 
came effective,  sales  of  rail-equipment  mak- 
ers this  year  are  expected  to  fall  only  slight- 
ly compared  with  the  order  decline.  Rail- 
roads took  deliveries  of  about  $1.2  billion 
of  freight  cars  In  1966,  with  other  car  buyers 
adding  another  $300  million.  With  new  car 
deliveries  this  year  expected  to  be  about 
75,000.  down  from  89.883,  total  car  expendi- 
tures are  expected  to  drop  to  about  $1.2  bil- 
lion, but  Ifs  the  last  half  of  this  year  and 
the  first  half  of  next  year  that  car  builders 
say   they're  concerned  about. 

Mo«t  major  freight-car  producers  expect 
their  order  backlogs  to  keep  them  reasonably 
busy  for  some  months.  Pullman-Standard 
Division  of  Pullman  Inc.,  perhaps  better  situ- 
ated than  most  builders  because  of  the  great 
demand  during  1966  for  the  types  of  cars  It 
builds,  doesn't  expect  trouble  until  the 
fourth  quarter.     An  executive  of  the  Ameri- 


can Cat  &  Foundry  division  of  ACP  Indxis- 
trles  Inc.  predicts  It  will  be  mid-sunamer — 
"perhaps  August  or  September" — before  the 
worst  comes  and  "we  have  to  think  about 
layoffs  and  plant  closings  unless  there's  a 
radical  change  In  certain  areas  of  our 
business." 

Despite  such  backlogs,  however,  many  raU- 
equlpment  concerns,  especially  the  smaller 
car  fabricators  and  component-supply  com- 
panies,  are  already  feeling   the   pinch.     Al- 
though full-fledged  layoffs  have  occurred  In 
only  a  few  spot  Bituations  so  far.  work  forces 
have     been    reduced    significantly,     mostly 
through  attrition,  In  the  past  few  months, 
says  Nils  Lennartson,  president  of  the  Prog- 
ress    Institute.     Such     Job     reductions     are 
measured  only  in  the  thousands  so  far,  but 
layoffs  covering  tens  of  thousands  are  im- 
minent and  by  next  Jan.  1  presen'.  estimates 
Indicate  that  work  forces  in  railway-equip- 
ment plants  will  be  down  60%   to  75%  from 
levels  at  the  start  of  this  year,  he  says. 
arDUCTioNS  at  buckeye 
Typical  of  concerns  already  affected  in  the 
Industry   Is  Buckeye  Steel   Castings  Co.   of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  a  suppUer  of  heavy  com- 
ponents   for   railroad   cars.     Since   October. 
Burkeye  has  reduced  Its  hourly  plant  payroll 
to  1,300  workers  from  1.600  mostly  by  attrl- 
Uon,   and  may  be   under   1,000  workers   by 
April,  says  J.  W.  Henderson  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager.     "So  far,  our  profltabUlty 
hasn't  been  hurt;  we've  lost  a  lot  of  marginal 
workers,   overtime   Is   down.    January   ship- 
ments were  a  24-year  high  and  first  quarter 
profit  may  be  the  best  In  10  years,"  he  says. 
"But  after  that  layoffs  are  imminent;  we've 
already  asked  all  our  customers  to  help  us 
stretch  out  delivery  time  to  the  last  minute 
to  make  our  backlog  last  " 

Buckeye  Is  far  from  an  Isolated  example 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  last  week  closed  down 
a  freight-car  building  line  for  six  days  at  Its 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  plant  for  what  a  spokesman 
called  "a  temporary  curtailment  of  piggy  back 
car  production  for  Inventory  adjustment."  A 
big  Midwestern  plant  of  a  major  car  builder 
says  It's  In  the  process  of  cutting  employ- 
ment during  the  first  quarter  to  1,400  men 
from  1,750,  as  its  order  backlog  starts  to 
dwindle  rapidly.  "I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
how  to  tell  our  shareholders  that  we  Just  had 
a  record  year,  anticipate  a  fine  first  quarter 
and  then  things  will  go  completely  to  hell," 
laments  the  president  of  one  company. 

The  nation's  three  major  producers  of 
locomotives,  which  last  year  produced  more 
than  $300 ^million  of  dlesel  engines  for  the 
railroads,  'expect  to  be  hit  hard  by  the 
Investment  credit  suspension.  Impact  at 
the  9,000-man  plant  of  General  Motors 
Ckjrp  '8  Electro-Motive  division  at  La  Grange. 
111.,  which  builds  more  than  half  the  nation's 
locomotives,  "undoubtedly  will  be  substan- 
tial," says  a  spokesman.  Current  orders  will 
carry  production  Into  summer,  but  a  major 
softening  of  business  In  mid-year  and  espe- 
cially In  the  last  quarter  Is  anticipated,  he 
says. 

The  rail-equipment  industry  Is  aware  that, 
as  the  situation  stands,  It  might  expect  a 
spate  of  orders  from  railroads  next  January 
when  the  tax  credit  Is  reinstated.  But  this 
could  be  too  late.  "The  problem  of  a  sup- 
plier later  coming  back  Into  production  after 
he's  forced  to  cloee  down  Is  a  difficult  one," 
says  W.  Ashley  Gray  Jr.,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Steel  Industries  Inc.  and  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute.  Most  rail-supply  con- 
cerns estimate  It  would  take  at  least  six  to 
nine  months  to  resume  normal,  efficient 
production  after  going  down  for  30  days  or 
more,  he  says. 

Problems  Involved  Include  rehiring  and 
retaining  of  employes,  reopening  supply 
lines,  engineering  time  and  administrative 
requirements,  Mr.  Gray  notes.  "The  tax 
credit  suspension  could  easily  cost  this  in- 
dustry thousands  of  its  best  skilled  workers 


and  disrupt  its  operations  for  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  lost  production,"  says  another 
official. 

The  railroad  Industry  and  Its  suppliers 
almost  succeeded  In  winning  an  exemption 
last  October  from  the  tax  credit  suspension, 
falling  at  the  last  minute  as  other  groups 
tried  to  obtain  similar  prUniegea  and  created 
a  problem  at  drawing  the  line.  The  rail 
Industry  argued  the  legislation  was  at  cross- 
purposes  with  a  firmly  declared  Federal 
Government  policy  to  resolve  economic  bot- 
tlenecks created  by  the  nation's  chronic 
freight-car  shortage,  which  reached  record 
proportions  last  year.  Railroads  had.  In  fact. 
been  exempted  from  Government  requests 
for  voluntary  capital-spending  restraint 
early  in   1966 

Some  critics  contend  the  railroads  are  hold- 
ing back  on  equipment  spending  to  prove 
they  were  right  last  fall.  "It's  an  awfully 
costly  way  to  make  your  point."  says  one 
supply-concern  official.  William  T.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  ACT.  not  joining  In  such  sharp 
criticism,  thinks  the  railroads  can't  afford  to 
forgo  for  much  longer  the  20  "c  return  on  In- 
vestment they  can  earn  on  some  types  of 
freight  cars.  Likening  the  halt  In  car  orders 
to  the  Green  Bay  Packers  calling  time  out  In 
the  middle  of  a  crucial  touchdown  drive 
("They  know  it  Is  fatal  to  kill  momentum"). 
Mr.  Taylor  says  he's  hopeful  the  rails  will  end 
their  buying  slowdown  soon  "because  of  very 
clear  economic  Justification." 

But  most  observers  say  the  rails  can't  be 
faulted  for  the  hard  economics  of  their  deci- 
sions to  defer  spending.  Orders  placed  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period  are  subjected,  In 
effect,  to  a  14%  "sales  tax"  (at,#a  50%  tax 
rate,  loss  of  7%  credit  Is  equivalent  to  a  14''c 
deductible  sales  tax) .  they  say.  Credit  carry- 
overs and  other  accounting  methods  can,  In 
many  cases,  make  current  orders  even  more 
costly,  they  add.  One  big  Western  railroad 
Is  said  to  have  deferred  $93  million  In  orden 
becatise  It  can  save  more  than  $20  million  by 
watlng  until  1968. 

The  extent  of  the  decisions  to  postpone 
spending,  however,  has  surprised  even  the 
railroads  themselves.  In  seeking  an  exemp- 
tion last  fall,  they  argued  that  removal  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  a  major  Incentive 
for  heavy  car-bulldlng  programs  In  recent 
years,  could  cut  $500  nUlUon  from  1967  budg- 
ets, which  at  the  time  were  expected  to  exceed 
1966  spending  levels  slightly.  The  cutback, 
based  on  present  Indications,  appears  likely 
to  be  more  than  double  such  estimates,  which 
were  called  "Inflated"  and  "overly  pessimis- 
tic" at  the  time. 

The  cutback  also  comes  right  after  the  first 
year  In  more  than  a  decade  In  which  the  rail- 
roads made  marked  progress  toward  resolv- 
ing their  car  shortages.  New  and  rebuilt 
cars  placed  In  service  in  1966  exceeded  retire- 
ments by  26,853  units,  halting  a  long  and 
steady  decline  In  the  number  of  freight  can 
In  service. 

It  was  the  continuing  demand  for  cars  and 
the  economic  resurgence  of  the  railroads  over 
the  past  five  years  that  caused  the  rail-equip- 
ment industry  to  predict  an  end  to  its  cycli- 
cal past  and  a  long  period  of  heavy  capital 
expenditures  by  railroads.  For  the  long  pull 
the  equipment  builders  have  lost  little  of  this 
enthusiasm,  pointing  to  recent  "conserva- 
tive" forecasts  that  railroad  spending  for  can 
will  average  $1.3  billion  to  $1.7  billion  a  yea: 
over  the  next  10  years.  . 
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WILL  MAN  SURVIVE 
ENVIRONMENT? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  domestic  concerns  we  have  in 
this  Nation  is  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  all  know  from  the  letters  we 
receive  from  our  constituents  how  deep 
the  feeling  is  for  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  our  environment,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  air  poUution.  The 
Sacramento  Bee  has  editorialized  on  the 
problem,  and  has  urged  rapid  action.  It 
asked  the  question,  "Can  man  survive  the 
physical  environment  he  has  himself 
created?"  and  answered  the  question  af- 
firmatively, if  we  do  what  is  required 
now. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Will  Man  StTavrvE  Envikonment? 
For  centuries  the  big  struggle  for  the  siir- 
vlval  of  mankind  revolved  around  whether 
or  not  it  could  conquer  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Deserts,  forests,  seas  and  marauding 
nomads  engaged  men  for  centuries. 

Today  there  still  exists  the  question  of 
whether  man  can  temper  the  combatlveness 
of  his  fellowmen  with  their  sophisticated 
weaponry.  But  a  new  question  has  arisen 
out  of  the  very  conquest  of  nature:  Can  man 
survive  the  physical  environment  he  has 
himself  created? 

Man  pours  millions  of  tons  of  deadly  gases 
Into  his  atmosphere;  his  streams  are  cloyed 
with  pollution  or  the  detergents  designed  to 
control  It.  Salt  water  along  the  coasts  poi- 
sons the  fresh  water.  So  the  environmental 
crisis  of  today  Is  the  conditions  of  life  which 
have  been  created  by  man  himself. 

And  man  Is  turning  to  the  sanatlzlng  of  his 
own  environmental  conditions  with  new  In- 
ventiveness. The  chief  problem  Is  whether 
short  sighted  self-interest  will  be  allowed  to 
frustrate  this  progress. 

For  Instance,  a  means  of  blocking  the 
evaporation  from  automobile  carburetors  by 
95  percent  has  been  Invented.  One  such 
system  would  cost  no  more  than  $10  and 
would  pay  for  Itself  in  saved  gasoline  In  two 
years.  The  filter  would  require  cleaning  only 
once  a  year. 

The  United  States  government  has  made 
the  adoption  of  this  filter  applicable  to  1969 
automobiles.  The  Industry  has  been  given 
60  days  to  comment  on  this  part  of  the  anti- 
pollution standards.  John  W.  Gardner,  sec- 
retary of  health,  education  and  welfare,  has 
announced  that  one  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line enter  the  atmosphere  every  year  as  a 
result  of  evaporation. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  auto  Industry  co- 
operates fully  In  the  application  of  such  de- 
vices. Sooner  or  later  these  antl-poUutlon 
processes  most  certainly  will  come.  It  might 
as  well  be  sooner  before  the  atmosphere  Is 
poisoned  further  and  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  fall  prey  needlessly  to 
the  respiratory  ailments  already  linked  to 
contaminated  air. 

Oeotechnologlsts  know  man  can  cleanse 
his  streams  and  the  air,  process  refuse  and 
safety  reuse  much  of  It.  Civilized  nations 
are  Just  In  the  pioneering  stage  In  making 
man  master  in  his  house.  But  time  is  im- 
portant. As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
said  In  his  message  to  Congress,  unless  anti- 
pollution research  techniques  and  tfielr  ap- 
plication are  stepped  up  "10  years  from  now 
we  shall  have  lost  the  battle". 


STATISTICS:  THEIR  USE  AND  ABUSE 

Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 


t^d  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  value 
of  statistics  in  research  and  planning 
has  long  been  recognized. 

A  statistic  standing  alone  does  not 
necessarily  present  a  true  picture.  Yet 
there  is  a  tendency  for  many  people  to 
believe  any  statistic  they  see  in  print,  or 
hear  broadcast,  especially  if  the  statistic 
comes  from  a  source  with  an  official- 
sounding  title. 

For  sincere  people  who  wish  to  study 
In  detail  the  statisrtics  on  firearms,  crime, 
and  accidents,  in  an  attempt  to  interpret 
accurately  the  meaning  of  thousands  of 
statistics,  we  suggest  the  following: 

The  basic  book  on  crime  statistics  is, 
"Crime  in  the  United  States,  Uniform 
Crime  Reports — 1965."  Issued  by  John 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  it  sells  for  55 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

The  1965  report  is  the  latest  FBI  re- 
port on  crime  covering  a  full  year.  The 
report  on  1966  will  be  available  in  July 
1967. 

The  standard  reference  on  accidents  in 
the  United  States  is,  "Accident  Pacts, 
1966  Edition."  This  book  is  available  for 
$2.10  from  the  National  Safety  Council, 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.60611. 

The  American  people  are  too  often 
given  misleading  statistics  by  the  anti- 
gun  faction.  One  of  their  favorites  is 
that  "17,000  people  are  shot  to  death 
each  year." 

What  they  do  not  tell  you  is  that  more 
than  half  of  this  statistic,  roughly  9,500, 
are  suicides.  Another  2,200  are  fire- 
arms accidents.  The  FBI  reports  that 
there  were  5,634  homicides  with  firearms 
in  1965.  Yet  the  antigun  people,  play- 
ing upon  the  fears  of  the  public,  try  to 
imply  that  there  are  17,000  homicides 
with  firearms  each  year.  This  is  three 
times  the  statistic  reported  by  the  FBI. 
Another  statistic  often  exaggerated  by 
the  antigun  forces  is  the  number  of  fatal 
hunting  accidents.  Because  of  report- 
ing procedures,  the  exact  number  of 
hunters  accidentally  killed  in  the  field 
each  year  is  not  precisely  known.  It  is 
about  400  a  year. 

The  National  Safety  Coimcll  statistic 
of  2,200  fatal  firearms  accidents — 

Includee  deaths  In  firearms  accidents  in 
recreational  activities  or  on  home  premises 
and  a  small  number— lees  than  3  percent — 
from  explosions  of  dynamite,  bombs,  gre- 
nades, and  so  forth.  Excludes  deaths  in  war 
operations. 

More  than  half  of  the  accidental  fire- 
arms deaths  were  In  the  home. 

The  national  death  rate  from  firearms 
accidents  dropped  8  percent  in  1965  from 
1964.  It  is  down  15  percent  over  the  last 
10  years  despite  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hunters.  The  rate  is  lower  than 
those  for  motor  vehicle  deaths,  falls,  fires 
and  burns,  drowning,  railroad  accidents, 
aiid  the  combined  rates  for  poisoning  by 
solids.  llQulds.  and  gas. 


According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  in  1965  the  number  of  fatal  fire- 
arms accidents  in  the  home  was  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  number  killed  in  falls 
in  the  home. 

In  1965,  according  to  the  NSC  report, 
there  were  about  900  accidental  firearms 
deaths  outside  the  home.  There  were 
4,400  drownings,  which,  the  NSC  states: 

Includes  drowning  of  persons  tewlmmlng 
or  playing  in  water,  or  falling  Into  water,  ex- 
cept on  home  premises  or  at  work.  EScludee 
drownings  Involving  boats  which  are  In 
water  transportation. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  swimming 
be  outlawed.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
safety  education  is  the  best  way  to  reduce 
any  type  of  accidents. 

A    WAT    WrrH    STATISTICS 

There  were  304  cities  and  towns  In 
America,  communities  of  25,000  or  more 
in  population,  which  did  not  report  a 
single  willful  kilUng  during  1965.  This 
fact  Is  verified  from  a  list  of  857  commu- 
nities of  that  size  in  the  FBI  1965  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports. 

In  an  era  when  crime  is  viewed  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Nation,  it  becomes  significant  that  better 
than  1  in  3  of  these  cities  and  towns 
surveyed  by  the  FBI  were  free  of  murders 
and  nonnegligent  manslaughter. 

But  perhaps  even  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  this  statistic  has  never 
been  mentioned  by  those  who  beat  the 
drums  for  unduly  restrictive  new  gun  leg- 
islation in  this  country.  Criminologlsta 
and  sociologists  might  study-^these  304 
cities  and  towns  to  learn  what  they  have 
done  to  combat  the  crime  problem  in 
their  communities. 

The  antigun  forces  have  a  knack  for 
dipping  into  several  thousand  statistics, 
selecting  two  or  three  out  of  context  to 
suit  their  purpose,  and  publicizing  them 
to  "prove"  a  point. 

For  example,  the  antigun  faction  is 
fond  of  pointing  to  the  homicide  rate  in 
Metropolitan  Dallas,  which  has  realistic 
firearms  laws,  and  disclosing  that  it  is 
higher  than  the  rate  in  Metropolitan 
'  New  York,  which  has  the  severe  Sullivan 
law.  They  contend  that  this  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Sullivan  law  and  that  simi- 
lar gun  laws — per  se — will  stop  crime. 

However,  If  they  were  to  examine  the 
three  principal  categories  of  crime  In 
which  firearms  play  a  part — murder,  ag- 
gravated assault,  and  robbery — they 
would  find  that  New  York  has  a  total 
rate  of  244.2  offenses  per  100.000  people, 
compared  to  203.1  in  Dallas. 

The  antigun  forces  have  never  in- 
formed the  public  that  out  of  183  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas  sur- 
veyed by  the  FBI,  there  were  131  with 
overall  homicide  rates  lower  than  New 
York's.  None  of  these  areas  has  fire- 
arms laws  as  severe  as  the  Sullivan  law. 
They  include  such  cities  as  Phoenix,  Des 
Moines,  Denver,  Milwaukee,  Portland— 
both  Maine  and  Oregon — Oklahoma 
City.  Omaha,  Spokane,  Tulsa,  and  Wich- 
ita. 

If  those  who  wish  to  link  firearms  laws 
with  crime  compared  metropolitan  areas 
of  nearly  equal  size,  they  would  find  Dal- 
las with  an  overall  homicide  rate  of  10.3 
per   100,000  people,  Milwaukee  with  a 
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rate  of  2.3  and  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul 
wttfTa  rate  of  2.1,  and  aU  with  liberal 
gun  laws. 

Both  Alabama,  the  State  with  the 
highest  homicide  rate,  and  Vermont, 
which  has  the  lowest,  also  have  liberal 
firearms  laws.  And  with  304  cities  of 
varying  size  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try reporting  no  willful  killings  of  any 
kind.  It  would  indicate  that  crime  is  af- 
fected by  something  other  than  fire- 
arms laws. 

The  estimated  number  of  robberies, 
aggravated  assaults,  and  murders  with 
firearms  amounted  to  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  2,780.000  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  during  1965. 

In  a  section  on  crime  factors  in  the 
1965  reports,  the  FBI  states: 

Since  the  factors  which  cause  crime  are 
many  and  vary  from  place  to  place,  readers 
are  cautioned  against  drawing  conclusions 
from  direct  ooraparlsons  of  crime  figures  be- 
tween Individual  communities  without  first 
considering  the  factors  involved. 

The  report  states  further : 

The  statistical  tables  In  this  publication 
dlscloee  that  the  varying  crime  experiences, 
especially  among  large  cities  and  suburban 
communities,  are  affected  by  a  complex  set 
of  Involved  factors  and  are  not  solely  limited 
to  niunerlcal  population  differences. 

The  factors  cited  by  the  FBI  are  den- 
sity, stability,  and  makeup  of  the  popu- 
lation; economic  status  and  local  cus- 
toms: educational  and  religious  charac- 
teristics; climate;  strength,  standards, 
and  efllclency  of  local  law  enforcement: 
policies  of  the  local  courts;  and  attitudes 
of  the  public  toward  law-enforcement 
problems. 

The  antigun  faction  says  that  they  are 
Interested  in  passing  a  law  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  there  has 
been  a  Federal  law  since  1938.  applicable 
to  all  States,  governing  the  receipt  and 
possession  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
by  criminals. 

Section  902,  paragraph  (f )  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
lmprtsorm:ient  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  receive  any 
flrearms  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  and  the  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  was  shipped  or  transported  or 
received,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  such  person 
In  violation  of  this  chapter. 

Under  penalties,  section  905.  paragraph 
(at  reads: 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  or  any  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  hereunder,  or  who  makes  any 
statement  In  applying  for  the  license  or  ex- 
emption provided  for  in  this  chapter,  know- 
ing such  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

In  addition,  there  are  an  estimated  20,- 
000  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  which 
can  be  enforced  against  people  who  mis- 
use firearms. 

Would  not  the  enforcement  of  these 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
regulating  firearms  help  the  crime  prob- 
lem? 


RESOLUTION  OP  MONTANA  LEGIS- 
LATURE SUPPORTS  RESPONSIBLE 
USE  OF  FIREARMS 
Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINQELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Montana  in  Feb- 
ruary   of    this   year   adopted    a   strong 
resolution   in   support   of  the   right   of 
Americans  to  own  and  responsibly  use 
firearms.    I  feel  that  other  Members  of 
the  House  will  find  this  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  of  the  Montana  State 
Legislature,  to  be  of  interest  and  assist- 
ance in  their  consideration  of  legislative 
proposals  to  control  sale  and  ownership 
of  firearms.     The  resolution  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  Joint  Rksolution  1 
(Introduced   by   Delano,   Fischer,   Boughton, 

and  Mather) 
A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  senate  and  hoiise  of 
repreeentatlves  of  the  State  of  Montana  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Montana   congressional   delegation   oppos- 
ing passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other 
legislation  which  would  Impair  a  private 
citizen's  right  to  bear  arms 
Whereas    the    unfortunate    and    untimely 
death    of    President    John    F.    Kennedy    has 
given  considerable  Impetus  to  the  movement 
to  pass  the  Dodd  BUI  relating  to  regulation 
and  registration  of  mall  order  firearms  sales; 
and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  severely  control 
all  mall  order  sales  of  firearms  to  Individuals 
and  permit  salee  of  handguns  only  between 
licensed  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  and  place  severe  and  unreasonable 
restrictions  upon  reputable  citizens  who  wish 
to  order  recreational  firearms  by  mall:  and 
Whereas  although  controls  are  necessary 
beca\j«e  of  Irreeponslble  or  criminal  ele- 
ments In  society  Ulegally  using  flrearma, 
these  controls  should  be  the  prerogative  of 
state  and  locsil  agencies  of  government  and 
property  should  not  be  a  matter  for  federal 
control.  This  fact  Is  acknowledged  and 
forthrlghtly  stated  by  the  nation's  foremost 
experts  In  government;  and 

Whereas  the  consensus  of  expertise  In  this 
field  Is  that  state  and  local  laws  Impoelng 
harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  while  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported by  no-nonsense  courts  and  Juries,  pro- 
vide the  most  certain  combination  for  ade- 
quate control:  and 

Whereas  statutory  law  should:  prohibit 
sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts,  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  mental  Incompetenta,  and 
Juveniles;  Invoke  strict  penalties  against  the 
possession  of  firearms  by  criminals  and  ir- 
responsible persons;  and  permit  responsible, 
law-abiding  adults  to  own  and  use  firearms 
for  legal  purposes.  Statutory  law  should 
not:  require  law-abiding  adult  citizens  to 
register  sjiotguns.  rifies,  find  handguns;  nor 
grant  ^rthorlty  to  any  Jurisdiction,  police 
or  otherwise,  at  any  government  level,  to 
prohibit  the  purchase  or  ownership  of  fire- 
arms by  law-abiding  and  responsible  citizens; 
and 

Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
in  the  very  first  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion provided  for  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
the  press,  and  for  peaceable  assembly,  and 
in  the  second  amendment  made  It  pOBsible  to 
defend  these  freedoms  by  providing  that  the 


rlgtata  of  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed;  and 

Whereas,  any  fijeurms  legislation  at  tiie 
federal  level  restricting  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms by  responsible  citizens  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous Infringement  of  these  articles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  could  lead  to  administra- 
tive decisions  imposing  such  a  burden  on  the 
sale,  possession,  and  use  of  firearms  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  that  it  would  completely  dls- 
coiu'age,  and  eventually  exclude,  the  private 
ownership  of  all  guns;  and 

Whereas,  easy  accesslbUity  of  firearms  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  the  crime 
problem  of  the  United  States,  and  the  target 
for  preventive  legislation  should  be  the  crime 
not  the  tool  used  by  perpetrators  of  crime; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Dodd  Bill  could  seriously  Im- 
pair the  recreational  economy  of  the  state 
and  nation,  Infringe  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  United  States  citizens,  damage 
essential  wildlife  conservation  programs,  and 
intrude  further  federal  authority  on  powe.-s 
reserved  to  the  states. 

Now  therefore,  bo  it  resolved  by  the  sen.ite 
and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That  the  ownership  of  firearms 
must  not  be  denied  reputable  American  citi- 
zens so  long  as  they  continue  to  use  them 
for  lawful  purposes,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Montana  Legislative  Assembly  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  passage  of  the  Dodd  Bill 
which  appears  to  be  aimed  at  outlawing  fire- 
arms, rather  than  at  punishing  the  criminal 
who  uses  them  for  Illegal  purposes. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  any  proposed 
new  regulations  be  carefully  studied  to  see  if 
they  can  accomplUh  a  worthwhile  purpose 
and  not  Just  result  in  further  regimentation 
and  inconvenience  to  responsible  citizens. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  United  States 
Congress;  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield 
and  the  Honorable  Vee  Metcalf.  Senators 
from  Montana,  and  to  the  Honorable  James 
Battln  and  the  Honorable  Arnold  Olsen,  Rep- 
resentatives from  Montana. 
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UNITED   STATES    RANKED   LOW   IN 
MATH  TEACHING 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  today  reported  the  results  of  mathe- 
matics teaching.  Although  this  country 
fared  well,  our  achievements  in  this  all 
important  field— the  basic  building  block 
of  scientific  research  and  technological 
innovation— are  far  from  what  they 
might  be. 

Students  from  several  countries— 
among  them  Japan.  Sweden.  England, 
and  France — scored  higher  on  most  of 
the  test  indices  than  did  the  United 
States.  Of  crucial  Importance,  only  2 
percent  of  the  students  from  the  United 
States  scored  in  the  upper  10  percent  of 
achievement.  The  report  terms  this  "a 
very  critical  index,"  because  it  is  from 
people  of  this  high  level  of  achievement 
that  tomorrow's  advances  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  are  likely  to 
spring. 

I  also  note  that  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts reafBrm  wl^at  is  becoming  in- 


creasingly clear  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  quality  of  American  education: 
the  quaUty  of  instruction  is  most  cen- 
tral to  the  level  of  student  achievement. 
The  report,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  indicates  that  the  quality  of 
teaching  was  relatively  more  important 
to  high  achievement,  for  example,  than 
the  number  of  hours  spent  on  mathe- 
matics Instruction.  We  have  become 
more  and  more  concerned  with  provid- 
ing more  and  better  teachers  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  reports  such  as  this 
indicate  that  we  face  difficult  problems 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  educa- 
tional achievement  and  opportunity. 

We  must,  in  my  judgment,  place  even 
greater  stress  on  attracting  our  best 
minds  into  teaching,  on  enabling  them 
to  obtain  the  best  education  available 
and  on  keeping  them  In  the  classroom 
with  decent  salaries  and  other  appro- 
priate rewards.  Efforts  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  fellowships  and  the 
OfBce  of  Education  teacher  fellowships 
are  strong  beginnings,  but  assessments 
such  as  the  one  reported  today  show  that 
we  still  have  far  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Office  of 
Educatien  for  supporting  this  forward- 
looking  project  and  UNESCO  for  helping 
to  coordinate  such  an  International  ef- 
fort. Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  articles  In  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Mar.  7.   1967) 
United  States  Ranked  Low  in  Math  Teach- 
ing— 12-Nation   Stttdy    Sats   Japan    Does 
Best  Job  in  Subject 

(By  Pred  M.  Hechlnger) 
American  public  schools  have  been  found 
to  rank  low  In  an  international  comparison 
of  pupils'  achievements  in  mathematics,  and 
Japan's  schools  to  be  doing  "the  best  over-all 
Job"  In  that  field. 

But  although  American  schools  were  found 
to  he  doing  poorly  in  cultivating  mathemat- 
ical talent  among  young  teenagers,  they  re- 
couped some  of  the  losses  by  enrolling  rel- 
atively large  numbers  of  students  in  mathe- 
matics courses  in  the  upper  years  of  high 
KhooL 

These  findings  are  the  result  of  a  12-na- 
tion  educational  endeavor,  sponsored  by  the 
iQtematlonal  Project  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Achievement,  which  had  the 
support  of  the  participating  countries'  top- 
level  education  authorities. 

Of  the  Japanese  13-year-olds  tested  76  per 
cent  scored  In  the  upper  half,  31  per  cent  in 
the  upper  tenth,  and  6  per  cent  In  the  upper 
1  per  cent  on  the  Internationally  devised  test 
scale. 

By  contrast,  of  the  American  13-year-olds, 
only  43  per  cent  were  In  the  upper  half.  4 
per  cent  In  the  upper  tenth  and  only  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent  In  the  upper  1  per  cent. 

However,  they  lagged  only  slightly  behind 
Scottish,  English  and  French  youngsters. 

A  comparison  of  accomplishments  in  the 
final  year  of  high  school  showed  26  per  cent 
of  the  English  students  scoring  In  the  upper 
tenth,  compared  with  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
Americans. 

VXRT    CBrnCAL    INDEX 

An  aasessment  of  the  percentage  of  the 
total  high  school  age  group  in  the  par- 
ticipating coimtries  that  managed  to  score 
In  the  upper  tenth  in  mathematics  achieve- 
ment showed  the  UrUted  States  to  be  in 
fifth  place,  after  Japan,  England.  Sweden 
and  Prance. 

The  study  noted  that  the  upper  tenth  Is 
"a  very  critical  index"   because  from  this 


category    springs    much    of    the   Important 
science  and  mathematics  talent. 

The  researchers  were  nnwllllng  to  ascribe 
the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  any  na- 
tion's mathematics  programs  to  specific  dif- 
ferences m  instruction.  They  suggested, 
however,  that  students'  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject might  be  a  determining  factor  in  their 
performancee. 

"In  countries  with  the  best  mathematics 
scores,  students  tend  to  consider  mathe- 
matics an  important  subject  for  the  society, 
although  they  regard  it  as  a  difficult  sub- 
ject for  students  to  learn,"  the  rejwrt  said. 

One  expert  suggested  that  the  pressure 
to  do  well  in  such  a  key  subject  In  order  to 
succeed  in  school,  college  and  career  might 
be  felt  more  sharply  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  he  said,  incentive  and 
motivation  may  be  a  key  element  in  the 
students'  success. 

On  the  question  of  "like  and  dislike"  of 
mathematics,  the  study  found  students  In 
Japan  most  positive  and  in  the  United  States 
most  negative  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
subject. 

riHST  sTimY  OF  rrs  kind 

These  findings  emerged  from  the  first 
large-scale  international  comparison  of  how 
well  students  in  12  nations  learn  mathe- 
matics. 

The  five-year  study,  under  which  133,000 
pupils  at  age  13  and  In  the  last  year  of  high 
school  have  been  tested,  will  be  pubUshed 
simultaneotisly  In  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  on  March  31. 

The  researchers  said  that  the  amount  of 
mathematical  talent  among  youths  In  highly 
developed  nations  was  pretty  much  the  same. 

"The  differences  in  mathematics  achieve- 
ment are  due  to  differtnoes  In  the  way  that 
talent  Is  developed,"  they  observed. 

The  countries  participating  In  the  study 
were  Australia.  Belgium.  England,  Finland, 
France.  Israel,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  the  United  States  and  West 
Oermany. 

The  countries  involved  volunteered  to  take 
pait,  were  willing  to  shoulder  part  of  the 
cost  and  had  sufficiently  developed  national 
research  centers.  The  Soviet  Union  was  In- 
vited but  did  not  participate. 

A  grant  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  supported  the  American  phase  of 
the  project.  International  coordination  was 
provided  by  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization's  In- 
stitute for  EducaUon  in  Hamburg. 

rlNDINOS  TO  BE  I»UB1,ISHED 

The  findings,  entitled  "International  Study 
of  Achievement  In  Mathematics,"  were  edited 
by  Torsten  Hus^n  of  the  Unlyerslty  of  Stock- 
holm, and  vrtl  be  published  in  two  volumes 
by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  In  New  Tork, 
and  Almqvist  &  Wlksell.  Stockholm. 

A  member  of  the  project,  Robert  L.  Thorn- 
dyke,  executive  officer  of  the  Institute  of 
Psychological  Research  at  Teachers  CoUege, 
Columbia  University,  said  yesterday  that 
similar  comparative  research  might  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  future  In  the  sciences,  read- 
ing comprehension,  literature,  language  and 
civic  education. 

The  study  pointed  out  that,  apart  from 
achievement  tests,  the  percentage  of  young- 
sters who  BCtuaUy  reached  the  upper  levels 
of  mathematics  study  was  of  great  Impor- 
tance m  the  development  or  loss  of  mathe- 
matical talent. 

For  example,  in  the  Netherlands  only  8 
per  cent  of  all  eligible  students  reach  high 
school  graduation,  compared  with  70  per 
cent  in  the  United  States  and  67  per  cent 
in  Japan. 

An  even  more  dramaUc  indication  of  the 
potential  loss  of  talent  Is  given  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  final  year  of  high  school  only 
4  per  cent  of  Belgium's  eligible  youngsters 
are  enrolled  In  mathemaUcs  programs,  com- 
pared with  18  per  cent  In  the  United  States. 


BELIEF   CHALUafCEO 

Yet.  the  study  also  challenged  the  belief 
that  only  highly  selective  secondary  schools 
systems,  such  as  those  operated  by  many 
Europeans  countries,  could  chalk  up  scores 
of  high  achievement. 

Although  the  United  States  scored  below 
some  highly  selective  systems.  Japan  ex- 
ceeded them,  despite  the  fact  that  its  school 
attendance  is  nearly  as  comprehensive  as 
that  of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mar.  7.  1967] 
U.S.    Pupils   Tkael   FrvE   Nations   in   Math 
(By  Gerald  Grant) 
The    first    large-scale    International   com- 
parison  of   how   well    students   learn   math 
shows    the    United    States    la.ggling    behind 
Japan  and  several  European  ooimtrles. 

America  suffers  somewhat  In  the  rankings 
because  comprehensive  high  schools  here 
are  compared  with  eUtc  European  schools 
serving  a  much  smaller,  more  select  group 
of  pupils.  This  Is  Uke  comparing  a  prep 
school  with  a  large  aty  high  school. 

However,  when  adjustments  are  mad*  for 
this  discrepancy,  the  United  States  still  falls 
significantly  behind  Japan.  England,  Swe- 
den, France  and  Belgium.  But  American 
youngsters  outscore  pupils  In  iAustraUa, 
Oermany,  Scotland.  Finland  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

More  than  130.000  youngsters  In  12  coun- 
tries were  tested  during  the  five-year  study. 
Educators  claim  it  Is  the  first  international 
study  using  tests  that  scholars  agreed  were 
fair  to  all  countries  Involved. 

The  tests  measured  a  wide  range  of  math- 
emaUcal  skills  including  reasoning,  capacity 
to  analvze  problems,  techniques  and  sklUs. 
ability  to  translate  a  verbal  problem  Into 
svmbols  and  "Inventiveness." 

Results  will  be  published  this  month  by 
John  Wiley  and  Sons.  Inc.  In  New  York 
under  the  title  "International  Study  of 
Achievement  in  Mathematics."  edited  by 
Torsten  Husen  of  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Students  were  tested  at  age  13  and  dur- 
ing the  final  year  of  secondary  school. 

The  mass  of  data  collected  by  the  re- 
searchers has  already  produced  Bcxae  dis- 
agreement about  the  significance  of  the 
results. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  nfiade  public 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  and  approved 
by  the  principal  American  members  of  the 
research  team,  Prof.  Benjamin  Bloom,  says 
flatly: 

"The  best  overall  Job  of  mathematics  In- 
struction In  public  schools  appears  to  be 
done  in  Japan.  The  United  States  is  among 
the   leMt   effective   in   this   respect." 

George  S.  Camett,  a  research  coordinator 
at  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education.  wWch  par- 
tially supported  the  study,  cautions  that 
national  rankings  may  be  unfair. 

According  to  the  Chicago  analysis,  here 
are  some  highlights  of  the  study. 

Among  13-year-oldB,  the  United  States 
ranked  eighth,  with  43  percent  scoring  In 
the  top  half  on  the  test  and  B  percent  in 
the  top  tenth.  This  compares  with  78  per- 
cent of  Japanese  13-year-oldB  scoring  in  the 
top  half  and  31  per  cent  In  the  top  tenth. 
Trailing  front-ranked  Japan  in  this  age 
group  were  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Aus- 
tralia, Scotland,  England  and  France,  the 
United  States,  Sweden  and  Finland,  In  that 
order. 

At  the  end  of  secondary  school,  the  lead- 
ing countries  for  students  scoring  In  the 
top  tenth  on  the  test  were  England,  Japan 
and  Belgium,  with  the  United  States  lagging 
considerably  behind. 

However,  both  these  comparisons  unfairly 
penalize  America  for  educating  such  a  large 
percentage  of  students,  compared  with  Eu- 
ropean schooU  that  screen  out  less  able 
pupils. 
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In  America,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  flnl«h  high  school.  OeneraUy  lees 
than  a  flith  of  the  studenU  In  moet  Eu- 
ropean countries  complete  secondary  school. 
One  exception  Is  Japan,  where  67  per 
cent  of  the  students  graduate  from  second- 
ary schools.  And  while  the  United  States 
scored  below  countries  with  more  selective 
schools  systems  In  Prance  and  England. 
Japan  outranked  them. 

When  the  result*  were  Interpreted  to  show 
how  students  fared  aa  a  percentage  of  their 
total  age  group,  rather  than  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  age  group  lucky  enough  to 
be  in  school,  America's  ranking  Improved 
markedly.  . 

Again,  Japan  was  flxst  with  1.76  per  cent 
of  all  yovrngstera  in  an  age  group  scoring  In 
the  top  tenth  on  the  test.  England  and 
Sweden  followed  with  1.3  per  cent;  Belgium 
11  per  cent.  United  States  slightly  less  than 
1  per  cent.  AustraUa,  Germany,  Scotland, 
the  Netherlands  and  Finland  all  traUed  the 
united  State*  with  less  than  one-half  of  one 

'^It  was  also  found  that  the  best  students 
among  comprehensive  American  schooU  do 
as  well  as  the  best  students  In  the  eUte  Eu- 
ropean or  Japanese  schools. 

^  general,  selective  schools  In  Eiirope  tend 
"to  Buoeeed  relatively  well  in  bringing  a 
small  student  body  up  to  outstanding  ac- 
complishment." the  Chicago  analysis  con- 
cluded But  American-style  comprehensive 
schools  "can  bring  a  larger  group  of  students 
up  to  fairly  high  levels  of  performance. 

Prof   Arthur  W.  Foshay  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  project  researchers,  says 
that  therefore  the  American  schools  "serve 
the   popvUatlon    better   than   selective   sec- 
ondary schools  on  the  European  model." 
Other  highlights  of  the  study: 
Students  who  have  had  the  "new  maUi 
seem  to  do  better  than  those  following  Uadl- 
Uonal  methods  of  instruotlon,  but  the  sample 
•  m  the  study  who  had  the  new  math  was  not 
regarded  large  enough  to  be  conclusive. 

Boys  have  more  interest  In  math  than  girls 
and  do  better  at  It.  But  differences  Iri  math 
scores  between  the  sexes  are  not  as  pro- 
nounced at  coeducational  schooU  as  they  are 
between  all-boy  and  all-girl  schools. 

Class  stee  appears  to  have  an  Inconclusive 
relationship  to  pupil  achievement.  Average 
class  size  ranged  from  24  In  Belgium  to  41 
In  Japan.  Nor  does  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  math  seem  to  be  directly  related  to 
achievement:  Japanese  studenU  who  re- 
ceived only  five  hours  of  math  Instruction 
per  week,  outscored  French  pupils  who  re- 
ceived an  average  of  nine. 

In  countrlea  with  the  beet  math  scores, 
students  "tend  to  consider  mathematloe  an 
Important  subject  for  the  society." 

However,  the  first  two  voUimes  of  the 
study  that  wUl  be  published  this  month  do 
not  attempt  to  d«al  in  detail  with  the  rea- 
sons why  some  •ountrtee  do  better  than 
others  In  mathematics  achievement.  This 
will  await  further  analysis  of  the  data. 

Carnett.  in  an  article  to  be  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  EducaUon.  suggests  that 
the  lack  of  quaUfled  math  teachers  may  have 
affected  American  achievement.  He  notes 
that  a  recent  survey  here  showed  that  only 
70  per  cent  of  the  new-math  teachers  hired 
last  year  were  fully  quaUfled  to  teach  the 
subject. 

The  International  study  was  carried  out  by 
research  centers  in  the  countries  Involved, 
each  of  which  bore  Jta  own  coata.  The  VS. 
OfBce  of  Education  furnished  »460,000  for 
planning  and  international  meetings. 
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[From  the  "Waehlngton  (D.O.)  Post. 

Mar.  7.  1M7] 

Math  Ib  a  Wat  or  Urs  tn  Japan 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

TtoKTO.  March  6.— -'ivanese  youngrtera  are 

good  at  math  because: 


Their  mothers  start  teaching  them  at  an 
early  age.  The  first  question  a  child  is  taught 
to  answer  Is  "How  old  are  you?"  rather  than 
"What's  your  name?"  that  most  American 
kids  learn.  By  the  time  they  ^  to  school, 
Japanese  children  have  a  good  grasp  of  num- 

They  are  drUled,  drilled,  and  drilled  In  fun- 
damentals in  elementary  school.  Math 
teachers  here  stress  learning  to  do  basic 
arithmetic  problems  In  the  head,  which  U 
called  "anzan"  a  two-character  word  mean- 
ing memorize  and  calculate. 

Japcmese  young  people  are  pressed  by  an 
examination  system  that  Is  perhaps  the 
worid's  most  exacting.  They  must  pass 
thorough  rugged  tests  to  get  into  middle 
school,  high  school,  and  university.  And  this 
is  a  vital  portion  of  the  well-defined  track  to 
prestige  in  government,  business,  or  academic 

life. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  sets  national 
standards  for  aU  chUdren  of  all  ages,  which 
helps  explain  why  Japanese  youngsters  per- 
form m  a  relatively  consistent  manner. 

Mathematics,  over  the  years,  has  come  to 
have  a  mystique  In  Japanese  life,  and  a 
tradition  has  evolved  in  this  prestige-con- 
scious nation  that  the  one  who  does  math 
well  shows  that  he  is  a  superior  person. 

In  Tokyo's  Kojimachl  middle  school  this 
afternoon,  math  teacher  Yoehlteugu  Watan- 
abe  explained  that  part  of  Japan's  emphasis 
on  math  training  Is  sheer  need.  "We  are 
lacking  in  natural  resources."  he  said,  "and 
thus  we  need  to  think.  Thinking  is  our  re- 
source." 

Watanabe,  41,  has  taught  math  for  18  years, 
11  of  them  in  middle  school.  He  reminded 
that  during  the  Meljl  period.  100  years  ago. 
great  emphasis  was  placed  on  education  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  development.  In 
this,  math  took  priority  because  of  the  need 
of  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians  who 
could  handle  the  industry  and  technology 
that  Japan  was  Importing  from  the  West. 

The  math  teacher,  whose  classes  were 
among  those  studied  by  Tosten  Jusen  of 
Stockholm  University,  said  that  the  demands 
of  daUy  life  In  Japan  require  a  population 
well  trsklned  in  math.  He  said  that,  unlike 
the  United  States,  Japan  is  a  smaU  crowded 
country  where  precision  In  measuring  and 
calculating  has  become  a  Japanese  char- 
acteristic. 

Watanabe  said  that  by  the  time  students 
reach  his  middle  school,  the  equivalent  of  an 
American  Junior  high  school,  they  are  so  weU 
trained  in  arithmetic  that  they  can  go  on 
to  applied  math  problems  and  higher  levels 
with  confidence  and  enjoyment.  He  teaches 
classes  of  60  algebra  and  geometry,  elemen- 
tary trigonometry,  and  Introduces  them  to 
Integral  and  differential  calculus. 

Throughout  an  Interview,  Watanabe 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  teachers  concen- 
trating on  those  students  who  do  not  under- 
stand or  who  fall  behind.  Reflecting  the  In- 
fluence of  national  standards,  he  emphasized 
the  ne«d  for  keeping  up  the  general  level  of 
clase  work  and  said  he  does  not  worry  about 
those  who  move  ahead. 

Watanabe  said  he  thinks  the  soroban,  or 
abacus,  tiie  Orient's  ancient  and  ubiquitous 
bead  counter,  is  helpful  but  doesn't  explain 
Japanese  skill  in  math.  He  emphasized,. the 
need  for  learning  to  calculate  in  head  with- 
out using  pencil  and  paper  or  soroban. 

Watanabe  said  he  doesn't  think  Japan 
hae  any  special  teacher  training  methods, 
that  the  environment  that  places  Importance 
on  math  contributes  more  to  the  ability  of 
Japanese  teachers. 

Watanabe's  view  was  borne  out  by  Selshlro 
Ohno,  curriculum  specialist  In  mathematics 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  sets  the 
national  standards.  Ohno  said  the  nation- 
wide regulations,  in  which  everyone  la  taught 
almost  the  same  thing  from  similar  texts, 
explatoed  the  generaUy  high  level  of  Japa- 
nese math  education.  , 


Ohno  also  stressed  the  pressures  of  the 
examination  system.  "One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  Japanese  doing  well,"  he  said,  "U  the 
excessive  competition  to  go  from  middle 
school  to  high  school  and  on  to  a  university  .- 

In  Japanese  society,  the  road  to  placee  In 
Influence  and  security  are  open  to  all  on  a 
fairly  equal  basis.  Wealth  and  famUy  con- 
nectlons  help  but  merit  Is  the  prime  req- 
ulsite.  The  chUd,  however,  must  get  onto 
the  track  fairly  early  in  lUe,  usuaUy  In  the 
middle  school.  , 

It's  important  to  get  into  the  right' 
middle  school,  the  "right"  high  school,  and 
then  to  one  of  the  first  class  universitleE, 
the  foremost  of  which  Is  Tokyo  University. 
At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  Is  the  Tokyo  Law 
School,  from  which  Japan's  powerful  bu- 
reaucracy draws  Its  recruits. 


HUD  STATEMENT  HAVINQ  TO  DO 
WITH  BUSING  AND  SCHOOL  RE- 
ZONING 

Mr.    HALEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.  Gonzajliz]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  and  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  for  that  reason  have  been  intensely 
concerned  about  the  housing  situation  in 
general  and  the  model  cities  program  in 
particular.     This    is    a    program    that 
promises  much  that  Is  new  and  dynamic 
by  way  of  help  to  our  urban  areas. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  considerable 
dismay  that  I  read  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  21  remarks  made  by 
our  distinguished  coUeague,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Find,  concerning  this  program. 
On  that  date  the  Record  shows  Mr. 
FiNOjnade  this  statement: 

HUD  has  confirmed  my  suspicions  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram win  be  used  to  require  school  systems 
in  our  would-be  demonstration  cities  to  plan 
busing  and  school  rezonlng  as  a  Condition  of 
Federal  aid  in  xirban  renewal,  mass  transit, 
and  other  programs. 

This  Statement  surprised  and  startled 
me,  so  I  made  an  inquiry  of  the  eminent 
Secretary  of  HUD,  Robert  C.  Weaver.  I 
have  received  the  following  reply,  which 
is  conclusive  and  definite: 

the   sxcretary   0»   housino  awd 
Urban  Devxlopmxnt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  6.  1997. 
Hon.  HrN»Y  B.  Gonzalez, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wtshington,  D.C. 

VxAS.  Ma.  GONZAI.X2:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  requesting  my  views  on  the  potots 
raised  by  Congressman  Fine's  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  21. 

Included  in  Congressman  Plno's  remarks 
is  the  statement  that: 

"HUD  has  confirmed  my  suspicion  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram will  be  used  to  reqxUre  school  systems 
In  our  would-be  demonstration  cities  to  plan 
busing  and  school  rezonlng  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  aid  in  urban  renewal,  mass  transit, 
and  other  prograAis." 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  various  state- 
ments having  to  do  with  bussing  and  re- 
zonlng of  school  districts,  which  Congress- 
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man  Flno  has  attributed  to  officials  of  this 
Department. 

In  enacting  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
MetropoUtan  Development  Act,  the  Congress 
made  clear  that  nothing  In  the  Act  could  be 
construed  to  require  the  adoption  by  any 
community  of  a  program  for  bussing  school 
children,  or  the  abandomnent  of  Its  neigh- 
borhood school  system,  or  the  alteration  of 
the  boundaries   of  its  school  districts. 

In  Title  I  of  the  Act.  which  authorizes  the 
model  cities  program,  the  Congress  included 
»  provision    (section   103(d))    which  states 

that:  ^   „ 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition 
the  availability  or  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  to  be  provided  under  this 
title  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 
of  a  program  (1)  by  which  pupils  now 
resident  in  a  school  dUtrict  not  within  the 
confines  of  the  area  covered  by  the  city 
demonstration  program  shall  be  transferred 
to  a  school  or  school  district  Including  all  or 
part  of  such  area,  or  (2)  by  which  pupils  now 
resident  in  a  school  district  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  demon- 
atratlon  program  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
school  or  school  district  not  Including  a  part 
of  such  area." 

In  "nUe  II  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes 
assistance  for  planned  metropoUtan  devel- 
opment, the  Congress  included  a  provision 
(section  205(f) )  which  states  that : 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition  the 
availablUty  or  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  to  be  provided  under  this 
Utle  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 
or  a  program  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  or 
to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance  within  school 
cUBtricts  wltliln  the  metropolitanwlde  area. " 
As  you  cA  see,  the  Congress  has  specifi- 
cally resolvt  the  issues  raised  by  Congress- 
man Pino.  They  are  not.  nor  were  they  ever, 
a  part  of  the  model  cities  program,  or  any 
other  housing  or  urban  development 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  nothing  in  this  Act.  nor  in  Administra- 
tive regulations,  prohibits  a  community's 
adoption  of  a  busing  plan.  The  freedom  of 
choice  to  adopt  or  not  to  adopt  such  a  plan 
Is  solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
community. 

At  the  heart  of  the  model  cities  program 
Is  an  Intent  that  each  locality  select  the 
slum  or  blighted  area  which  it  will  improve, 
and  that  the  locality  Itself  should  then  de- 
vise a  plan  for  a  coordinated  use  of  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  programs 
and  private  resources  available  to  It  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  physical  and  social 
Ills  m  the  selected  area.  The  supplemental 
Federal  funds  to  be  made  available  for  this 
vital  purpose  under  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram vrill  be  used  to  carry  out  locally  pre- 
pared, not  Federally  prepared,  plans. 

A  reading  of  Title  li  of  the  Act,  the 
planned  metropolitan  development  title, 
makes  It  clear  that  the  program  provides 
supplemental  funds  only  for  specified,  al- 
ready-existing Federal  assistance  programs. 
The  plans  would  be  those  which  the  com- 
munity had  adopted  In  voluntary  coopera- 
tion with  neighboring  communities  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

I    regret    the    injection    by    Congressman 
Pino  of  irrelevant  and  divisive  Issues  Into  tl* 
model  cities  program.    I.  of  course,  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEJiT  C.  Weaver. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  military  draft  is,  at  best,  a  nec- 
essary evil.  Our  present  selective 
service  system  is  but  a  clumsy, 
blundering  attempt  to  provide  man- 
power for  our  Armed  Forces,  for  repel- 
ling invasion,  and  for  protecting  free- 
dom in  a  world  where  ideologies  con- 
stantly vie  for  the  hearts  and  souls 
and  minds  of  men.  Admittedly,  the 
draft  contains  some  gross  inequities,  but 
It  Is  the  best  system  the  American  people 
have  been  able  to  devise  over  two  cen- 
turies of  toll  and  tears,  through  anguish 
and  triumph. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  several  at- 
tempts to  revise  and  modernize  the  draft 
laws,  for  every  young  man  in  America 
should  be  treated  fairly,  and.  In  fact, 
has  a  right  to  expect  fair  treatment  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  go  to  war  in  defense 
of  his  country  and  freedom.  However, 
we  must  act  with"  extreme  caution,  In 
order  that  we  do  not  create  a  new  Selec- 
tive Service  System  Infinitely  worse  than 
the  one  we  now  have  which  has  evolved 
over  these  many  years  when  necessity 
was  truly  the  mother  of  invention. 

The  adversaries  of  a  free  world  are 
constantly  tempting  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  easy  yet 
fatal  course  of  no  compulsory  drafting 
of  our  young  men  for  defense,  but  in 
this  world  in  which  we  live,  where  to 
survive  we  must  be  more  practical  than 
passive,  the  military  draft  seems  to  be 
here  to  stay. 

The  responsibility  Incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  as  a  body  and  each  Member  as 
an  individual  is  Indeed  awesome.  The 
day  does  not  pass  that  I  do  not  ponder 
the  question  of  the  morality  and  honesty 
and  correctness  in  this  matter.  I,  for 
one,  shall  give  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  and  all 
other  plans  put  forward  by  all  interested 
parties  the  deepest  prayerful  and  ex- 
tremely serious  consideration  first,  before 
committing  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to 
another  set  of  rules  for  meeting  their 
military  responsibilities. 


sure  that  those  men  have  been  selected 
by  means  that  are  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  a  democratic  republic. 

Yesterday,  President  Johnson  for- 
warded to  Congress  his  message  on  selec- 
tive service  which  responds  to  that  obli- 
gation. 

I  commend  him  especially  for  the 
scope  of  his  message — which  seeks  to 
modernize  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
Selective  Service  structure  and  create 
regulations  that  are  commensurate  with 
today's  manpower  needs. 

He  has  also  ordered  an  extremely  im- 
portant change  in  the  order  of  call,  be- 
ginning with  the  19-year-olds  and  work- 
ing up,  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
older  eligibles  and  working  down.  This 
change  alone  will  have  salutary  effects 
on  the  morale  of  those  who  await  a  draft 
call  that  could  come  at  any  time. 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  we 
have  much  more  studying  to  do  before 
we  can  tackle  the  nagging  problems  of 
the  structure  of  the  system  and  the  equity 
of  deferments.  This  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  these  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
colleagues  in  Congress  will  enthusias- 
tically support  the  principle  of  this  mes- 
sage. We  will  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
the  people  by  carefully  considering  new 
steps  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  draft 
program.  f 

Obviously,  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  some  details.  A  full  and 
frank  exposition  of  the  pros  and  cons 
must  result  in  an  improvement  of  the 
law  and  its  operation,  as  well  as  an 
elimination  of  many,  if  not  all,  its  In- 
equities. 

The  task  to  be  performed  has  been  out- 
lined for  us.  Let  us  immediately  proceed 
to  carefully  accomplish  the  best  result 
obtainable. 


Mr. 


THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 
HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  insuring  that  freedom's  light 
shall  never  be  the  light  that  failed.  We 
did  not  seek  this  responsibility ;  it  sought 
us — as  the  freest,  most  productive  and 
most  resourceful  nation  on  earth. 

The  meaning  of  this  responsibility  is 
clear:  Many  of  our  sons  must  man  the 
ramparts  of  freedom.  And  they  mufit 
face  grave  dangers  in  doing  so.  This 
being  so,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  In- 


AN  IRONY  OF  THE  POWELL  AFFAIR 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  irony  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
affair  is  that  the  man  who  has  been  run- 
ning from  the  courts  is  now  running  to 
them.  Whatever  this  fact  may  say 
about  the  man,  it  speaks  very  well  In- 
deed for  the  courts. 

In  days  past,  court  orders  have  been 
playthings  for  him;  now  they  become 
the  vital  means  to  enforce  alleged  rights. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  a  moment  of  re- 
flection that  our  courts,  though  not  flaw- 
less, are  willing  to  hear  and  to  judge 
fairly  the  rights  of  a  man  who  previously 
treated  them  with  contempt. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  courts 
are  keeping  the  faith. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTY 
Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day the  Democratic  Party  of  Connecticut 
had  its  annual  Jackson-Jefferson  Day 
Dinner  in  Hartford.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  a  Democrat  with  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  American  poll- 
tics,  and  he  unburdened  himself  of  some 
deeply  held  feelings  In  expressing  his 
convictions  on  the  critical  issues  that  our 
country  faces  at  this  time.  There  Is  no 
Issue  that  is  trying  us  more  than  Viet- 
nam, and  here  Mr.  Farley  spoke  In  de- 
fense of  President  Johnson's  handling 
of  his  difficult  problem.  Because  I  feel 
that"Vietnam  is  the  most  important  issue 
before  us  and  because  I  believe  that  the 
President  has  tried  to  do  what  is  best  for 
"lour  country,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
Mr.  Farley's  forceful  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRissiONAi.  RECORD  SO  I  Can  share  his 
views  with  my  colleagues  and  hopefully 
their  constituents. 

TH«  STATK  or  THE  Partt 
(An  address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  former 
clialrtnan  of  the  Democratic  National  Ootn- 
mlttee,  former  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  the 
United    States,    at    the    Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  Dinner.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Feb.  26,  1967) 
Cli&lrman  Baliey,  I  was  delighted  to  aooept 
your  Invitation  to  be  here  tonight.    Since  I 
was    Introduced    by    your    great    Governcw 
Dempsey,  I   Intend  to  follow  the  traditions 
of  the  Governor  and  that  other  great  Cham- 
pion, Jack  Dempsey.   by  punching  straight 
from  the  shoiilder. 

The  President  has  repDrttd  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  Tonight,  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  the  state  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
To  the  very  great  credit  of  President  John- 
son, the  state  of  the  Union  is  far  better  off 
than  the  state  of  .our  Party.  But.  before 
considering  our  UablUtleB,  let  us  examine  our 
assets.  It  has  been  my  growing  conviction 
that  no  two  admlnistratlonB  la  American 
history  more  p>arallel  each  other  than  that  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roceevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Both  PreeldmitB 
knew  their  generations  had  a  rendezvovis 
with  destiny.  History  wlU  call  both  Presi- 
dents men  of  destiny  because  they  kef>t  that 
rendezvous.  No  two  Presidents  embraced 
the  principles  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
more  than  Presidents  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  A^id  Ironically,  no 
two  Presidents  were  more  falsely  accused 
of  attempting  to  run  a  one-man  government. 
As  Oovemor  Alfred  S.  Smith  used  to  say, 
let's  look  at  the  record.  President  Jefferson 
believed  that  the  President  should  act 
through  his  Party  In  Oongrees.  President 
Jefferson  even  attenAd  Party  caucuses  on  the 
Hin.  President  Rdoeevelt  followed  this  pat- 
tern. In  that  first  term,  when  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  acted  through  the  Party  leadership 
in  the  Congress,  100  basic  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion were  passed — from  social  security  to 
securities  regulation.  As  to  their  wisdom. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  never  tired  of  pointing 
out — that  not  one  has  been  repealed  and  that 
all  have  been  extended.  Further  extensions 
are  now  and  have  been  a  part  of  the  platforms 
of  both  partlej.  President  Johnson  has 
bridged  the  gtp  ISetween  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill  even  more  successfully  than 
President  R(x»evelt  In  his  first  term.  He 
refined  the  Jefferson  pattern.  He  consulted 
the  89th  CongreM  by  night  and  by  day,  by 
telephone  and  In  person  at  the  White  House. 
The  result  is  tbat  the  first  great  Congress  of 
President  Johnson,  the  89  th — tiae  equaled 
the  first  great  Congreas  of  president  Pranklln 


D.  Roosevelt  Indeed,  I  am  deeply  saddened 
that  my  old  frlond — and  that  great  American 
statesman.  Speaker  Rayburn  did  not  live  to 
see  the  record  of  legislation  achieved,  be- 
cause he  would  have  been  as  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  he  was  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Elected  by  the  largest 
popular  majority  In  American  History,  F>resl- 
dent  Johnson  converted  that  mandate  Into 
the  Law  of  the  Land.  I  predict  that  like  the 
program  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  not  one 
of  those  Johnson  Laws  will  be  repealed. 

And  here  my  Indignation  explodes.  Every 
President  must  expect  criticism,  sharp  criti- 
cism. But  It  does  not  lie  In  the  mouths  of 
some  self-styled  Liberals,  some  selfish  labor 
leaders,  some  glooming  btislnessmen  or  some 
so-called  oppressed  groups  to  carp  and  snap 
at  the  heels  of  a  great  President  who  has  led 
them  to  a  land  beyond  their  wildest  dreams 
of  only  20  years  ago.  Further,  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  a  great  statesman  belittled  as  a 
wheeler  and  dealer  by  phony  Intellectuals. 
Further,  I  am  disgusted  with  the  so-called 
New  Left  assailing  the  personality  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  done  more  good  for  larger 
numbers  of  the  Common  People  than  all  of 
the  long-haired,  short-memorled  ingrate 
Leftists,  new  and  old,  in  history.  Here  and 
now  I  state  that  the  President's  great  record 
Is  the  Democratic  Platform  for  1968.  We 
will  go  to  the  people  on  the  Indisputable  fact 
that  President  Johnson  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion— indeed — It  is  already  the  Law  of  the 
Land — for  the  Greatest  Society  in  the  history 
of  man. 

And.  now  again,  on  the  asset  side,  let  us 
look  at  the  startling  parallel  between  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — 
this  time  in  foreign  policy. 

In  1933,  President  Roosevelt  did  not  re- 
main passive  when  the  Cuban  People  re- 
volted against  a  dictator  regime.  The  Leftists 
shouted  then  that  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  was  dollar  diplomacy,  Yankee  im- 
perialism. The  i'resldent  and  SecretaJ^  of 
State  Cordell  H\ill  thereafter  counfounded 
them  with  the  pood  Neighbor  Policy— the 
most  significant  milestone  In  Latin  American 
policies  In  a  hundred  years — and  resulting 
In  the  present  Organization  of  American 
States. 

In  pattern,  when  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  landed  an  An>erlcan  Army  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  he  too  was  called  an 
imperialist,  and  a  dictator,  and  by  some 
leading  Democrats,  too.  But,  the  American 
Army  has  come  and  gone  and  In  the  short 
time  of  two  years  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
under  a  government  of  its  own  choosing. 

But  those  who  predicted  catastrophe  in 
the  Caribbean  have  yet  to  acknowledge,  much 
less  acclaim,  the  Preeldenfs  monumental  suc- 
cess south  of  the  border.  I  am  again  struck 
by  the  fact  that  as  a  great  Secretary  of 
State — CordeU  Hull — stood  unfilnchlngly  be- 
side the  President  as  another  great  Secretary 
of  State — Dean  Busk — stands  by  the  side  of 
President  Johnson.  Indeed,  as  he  stood  by 
the  side  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Pacific  policy  parallels  that  of  the 
Caribbean.  Presidents  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  8.  Truman  "Bent  American  men 
Into  the  Philippines  to  fight  and  die — not  for 
our  Independence,  but  for  the  independence 
of  the  Philippine  People.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  war  ended,  with  American  assist- 
ance the  Philippine  People  established  their 
own  independent  republic.  President  John- 
son haa  all  but  begged  the  world  to  believe 
that  all  we  fight  for  is  the  right  of  the  Viet- 
namese People  to  govern  themselves.  He  spe- 
cifically so  declared  at  Manila  In  1966.  There 
are  hardships  ahead  but  I  predict  that  as  the 
American  people  and  President  Roosevelt  won 
that  freedom  for  the  Philippines,  President 
Johnson  will  win  that  freedom  for  Viet  Nam. 

And  now  let  us  take  Asia  as  a  whole.  The 
vary  critics  who  attack  President  Johnson 
declared  the  war  was  lost  a  year  ago — that  we 
should  get  out — run  out  \a  s  better  word — 


run  out  on  our  solemn  promises.  The  fact 
Is,  the  President  faced  a  Dunkirk  In  Asia. 
if  we  had  gotten  out  the  Communist  Tide 
would  have  swept  southward.  Communist 
Indonesia  was  already  reaching  north — and 
Communist  China  was  pushing  south.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stood  his  ground.  That  Com- 
munist government  In  Indonesia  has  fallen. 
Red  China  Is  In  convulsions  of  internal  strife. 
These  are  great  moral  victories.  President 
Johnson  has  proved  that  It  was  not  the 
Americans  who  were  the  paper  tigers,  but 
the  Red  Chinese  dragon  which  was  made  of 
cardboard. 

Here  again  the  parallel  with  President 
Roosevelt  runs  true.  Well  meaning  people 
urged  him,  too,  on  a  course  of  action  which 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  American  men. 
During  World  War  Two  a  committee  of  wom- 
en actually  called  upon  General  George 
Marshall  to  urge  him  to  stop  the  use  of  flame 
throwers  against  enemy  pill  boxes.  General 
Marshall,  a  humane  man,  had  to  explain  to 
them  that  American  casualties  would  soar  II 
the  enemy  were  permitted  to  machine  gun 
American  men  without  use  of  the  principal 
weapon  which  would  protect  them.  Now 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  told  the  same 
thing  to  President  Johnson  about  bombing 
of  the  North  Viet  Nam  Installations  and 
routes  of  supply.  But  today  President  John- 
son Is  revUed  because  he  bombs  the  enemy 
bringing  up  supplies  to  kill  American  men. 
With  the  ambulances  and  funeral  planes 
bringing  home  more  than  a  hundred  dead 
American  soldiers  and  over  500  wounded 
Americans  a  week — with  American  casualties 
reaching  60,000,  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Fulbright,  declares  that  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  should  stop. 

Now,  Senator  Fulbright  has  Just  published 
a  book.  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
declared  and  I  quote,  "From  disagreement 
with  the  national  policy.  Senator  Fulbright 
has  escalated  to  an  indictment  of  the  na- 
tional character.  He  sees  arrogance  In  the 
way  Americans  strut  about  the  world  as 
tourists  and  as  economic  know-lt-alls.  He 
sees  arrogance  in  our  belief  we  have  much  to 
teach  other  societies  and  In  our  expectation 
that  they  should  wish  to  learn." 

This  means  a  complete  reversal  of  position 
by  Senator  Fulbright.  Indeed  he  believed 
that  we  had  so  much  to  teach  and  othen 
were  so  anxious  to  learn  that  "Fulbright 
Scholarships"  were  established  In  his  name. 
Indeed,  upon  these  and  others,  nearly  100,000 
foreign  students  are  studying  In  this  country 
right  now.  Unless  his  vanity  exceeds  hli 
principles.  It  would  seem  that  the  Senator 
should  move  at  once  to  have  his  name  re- 
moved from  these  grants  of  the  American 
people. 

The  name  of  Senator  Fulbrlghfs  Indict- 
ments of  the  American  People  is  "The  Arro- 
gance of  Power".  But  since  the  subject  1« 
r^ed,  It  seems  to  me  Senator  Fulbright 
himself  is  a  prime  example  of  the  Arrogance 
of  Power,  for  It  Is  arrogant  Indeed  for  a  Sen- 
ator holding  public  office  to  Indict  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  People  in  time  of  war, 
In  the  terms  used  by  their  enemy.  Nor  does 
his  Indictment  of  the  American  People  end 
there.  The  Senator  attacks  the  people  of 
Arkansas  by  declaring  "I  am  proscribed  from 
leadership  or  initiative  by  the  strong  pref- 
erence of  my  constituency."  I  submit  that 
It  is  arrogant  of  a  Senator  to  declare  that 
election  by  the  people  of  his  State  forbids 
him  from  leadership  or  initiative. 

By  his  own  words.  Senator  Fulbright  ad- 
mittedly undertakes  to  Indict  his  Party,  his 
State,  his  President  and  his  Country. 

And  by  so  doing.  It  seems  to  me  he  con- 
victs himself  of  the  greatest  display  of  the 
arrogance  of  power  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  declared  to  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision audience  that  he  favored  stopping  of 
bombing  because  quote  "a  few  trucks"  make 
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no  difference.  It  was  not  a  few  trucks.  It 
was  25,000  tons  of  supplies,  and  it  took 
weeks  for  the  enemy  to  mount  them  to  ex- 
ploit the  truce.  There  are  pictures  of  the 
trucks,  bimiper  to  bumper,  rushing  supplies 
to  the  enemy.  They  are  official  photographs. 
They  are  true. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Senator  PuJbrlght 
either  did  not  wish  to  fully  ascertain  the 
truth — or  he  wishes  to  conceal  It.  Certainly, 
be  knows  those  supplies  were  going  to  be 
used  to  kill  American  soldiers.  How  many 
more  dead  Americans  does  he  need  to  con- 
vince him?     How  many  more  wounded? 

Senator  Fulbright  also  declared  he  was  op- 
posed to  an  American  "colony"  In  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Now.  the  President  has  repeatedly  pledged 
to  the  world  that  American  forces  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  specifically  so  last  November 
at  Manila.  Thus,  the  fact  Is  Senator  Ful- 
bright is  so  arrogant  that  he  attacks  both 
the  integrity  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
People!  ' 

But  history  flatly  contradicts  him. 
In  1898,  the  United  States  voted  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  The  Philippines. 
HawaU  is  now  a  full  fiedged  state.  Is  this 
the  American  arrogance  of  power  of  which 
Senator  Fulbright  complains? 

Again,  look  at  the  Pacific.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  World  War  Two  ended,  with 
the  full  assistance  of  the  American  People, 
the  Philippine  People  established  their  own 
Republic.  Is  this  the  arrogance  of  power? 
Perhaps  26,000  Innocent  South  Viet  Nam 
villagers  murdered  In  cold  blood  by  the 
Viet  Cong — perhaps  a  whole  people  mas- 
sacred by  the  ConununLstF  in  Tlbe*.  ar«  not 
enough  to  convince  Senator  Fulbright  that 
freedom  Is  at  stake.  But  this  I  will  say- 
that  no  Senator  In  American  history  except 
Senator  Fulbright  has  had  the  arrogance 
to  tell  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  he 
should  withhold  American  air  support  from 
American  forces  fighting  for  their  lives  on 
a  battlefield.  That  may  be  advice  and  con- 
sent to  Senator  Fulbright  but  to  me  It  Is 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Now  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  United 
States  Senate  have  certain  traditions.  One 
tradition  is  that  a  Junior  Senator  should 
spend  his  first  few  years  learning  the  Job. 
It  Is  almott  Impossible  for  a  Senator  from 
New  York  to  know  It  all  In  two  short  years, 
even  though  he  was  bright  enough  to  become 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  at 
thirty-four— all  on  his  own  merit. 

Now  the  fact  that  Senator  Kennedy  does 
not  wish  to  follow  traditions  In  the  Senate, 
as  did,  for  example,  the  late  great  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  Is  perhaps  within  his 
discretion. 

But  the  fact  that  he  has  embarked  upon 
a  foreign  policy  of  his  own  Including  con- 
ferences with  foreign  chiefs  of  state  violates 
both  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presidency,  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  Junior  Senator 
lent  even  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

One  can  forgive  his  lack  of  experience — 
but  not  If  he  proposes  to  continue  gaining 
it  by  Imperiling  the  safety  of  the  Nation, 
■nus  he  does  when  he  explores  diplomatic 
"^channels  which  can  only  be  lawfully  done 
by  the  Preeldent.  It  was  Incredibly  wrong  of 
him  to  declare  after  visiting  President  De 
Oaulle  that  the  French  Government  was 
needed  by  the  United  States  to  achieve  peace 
In  Asia.  The  record  shows  that  the  French 
were  ousted  from  Viet  Nam  and  that  Presi- 
dent De  Gaulle  has  denounced  American 
policy  as  "murderous".  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  could  contribute  something  If  he 
I  would  make  more  clear  that  he  repudiates 
this  view. 

Indeed,   Immediately   after   the   Senator's 
visit  with  President  De  Gaulle,  French  diplo- 
mats m  Peking  were  assaulted — surely,  some 
evidence  tiat  French  prestige  Is  not  at  lu  all 
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time  high  In  the  Orient,  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  bring  peace  in  an  area  where  the 
French  Army  suffered  defeat. 

Further,  the  Senator  was  shocking  In 
addressing  the  students  of  South  Africa  at  a 
most  difficiolt  and  dangerous  time  In  Inter- 
naOonal  affairs.  Again,  It  was  against  all 
diplomatic  precedent. 

The  Senator's  trip  to  South  America  was 
equally  presumptuous  and  dangerous  and 
caused  both  problems  and  embarrassment  to 
the  State  Department  and  our  embassies. 

Thus,  the  Senator  undermines  United 
States  foreign  policy  by  holding  forth  to 
foreign  nations  that  he  will  reverse  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  If  he  Is  In  a  position  to  do 
so. 

Insulting,  belittling  and  Interfering  with 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  Is  not  the  act 
of  a  mature  citizen,  let  alone  a  United  States 
Senator.  And  actuaUy,  It  violates  a  deep 
American  tradition. 

Thus,  when  President  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
challenged  by  the  Communists  the  United 
States  Senate,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  gave  him  full  confidence  on  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  BerUn  Airlift.  Not  one 
Senator  attempted  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations  during  the  Korean  War.  Candidate 
General  Elsenhower  undertook  no  confer- 
ence with  foreign  powers  until  he  was  duly 
elected  President.  When  President  Elsen- 
hower was  confronted  by  the  Communists 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  went  personally 
to  the  White  House  to  pledge  their  support— 
and  the  Democratic  Party  has  never  had  a 
grander  moment  of  patriotism  and  courage. 
And  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  faced 
down  the  Communists  In  the  great  missile 
crisis,  the  Senate,  as  well  as  Ex-Presldents 
Truman  and  Elsenhower  stood  firmly  be- 
side him.  In  their  wildest  moments  not  one 
member  of  the  Congress  would  have 
imagined  dealing  with  that  terrible  crisis 
by  calling  upon  the  Chiefs  of  foreign  states. 
Never  did  President  Kennedy's  great  state- 
ment—ask not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you,  ask  yourself  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country,  have  greater  application  than 
now. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  might  act  differently 
if  he  answers  President  Kennedy  with  the 
voice  of  his  conscience,  instead  of  his  soaring 
ambition.  No  man  speaks  for  another  and 
history  speaks  for  Itself.  I  hazard  the 
opinion— and  strongly— that  If  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  were  alive  today  he  would 
follow  the  great  American  Uadltlon  and  give 
the  same  strong  support  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  given  to  President  John- 
son by  the  now  living  two  great  Presidents, 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
And  now  to  the  work  before  us.  I  consider 
myself  the  luckiest  of  men,  because  all  my 
life  with  the  clearest  of  conscience,  the  best 
way  I  knew  to  serve  my  country  was  through 
my  Party.  This  view  Is  no  monopoly  of  our 
Party.  It  is  my  observations  that  most 
Republicans  feel  the  same  way— and  that  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  so  strongly  believe  in 
a  two  party  system. 

Now  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
politics — whole  Departments,  Indeed,  gradu- 
ate schools  have  been  Instituted  to  teach 
political  science. 

But  after  more  than  fifty-five  years  in 
politics,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  basic  strength 
of  a  political  pajty  U  the  man  In  the  ranks 
who  has  enough  enthusiasm  for  his  party 
to  use  his  shoeleather  to  carry  the  conviction 
in  his  heart  to  his  neighbors  next  door.  If  It 
has  that  kind  of  worker,  that's  where  a 
party  begins;  and  If  It  hasn't  got  that  kind 
of  worker,  that's  where  it  ends.  It  Is  Just 
that  simple. 

Generals  may  plan  battles,  but  It's  privates 
who  win  them.  Party  leaders  may  Institute 
policies,  but  Ifa  the  party  workers  who  carry 
the  message. 


.  I,  like  Chairman  Bailey  here,  started  out  ae 
an  election  district  worker  carrying  the  Dem- 
ocratic banner  In  a  then  Republican  town 
and  county — and  I  can  tell  you  it's  been  a 
grand  march;  the  march  of  a  lifetime.  I  not 
only  believe  in  loyalty  from  the  bottom  up — 
I  believe  In  loyalty  from  the  top  down.  In 
my  time,  no  man  I  ever  knew  believed  this 
more  deeply  than  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. He  stated.  In  all  humility,  on  the  day 
that  he  took  office  that  he  needed  help.  He 
needs  that  help  more  than  ever  now.  For 
over  fifty-five  years,  I  have  answered  when 
the  party  of  my  father  called.  I  march  again 
with  ouir  party  of  Happy  Warriors,  confident 
that  we  never  had  a  finer  leader  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  victory 
comes  to  no  party  which  does  not  march 
forward  to  meet  it.  You  and  I  and  thousands 
of  loyal  Democrats  In  every  State  In  the 
Union  must  close  our  ranks,  support  our 
leaders  and  march  together  to  another  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  Democratic  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  a  great  President  and 
a  great  Vice  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  November  1968. 


THOMAS  GARRIGUE  MASARYK— 
1850-1937 

Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  Ma- 
saryk  was  the  greatest  Czech  statesman- 
philosopher  of  this  century,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  among  leaders  of  the  Slav 
race.     He   was   distinguished   in   many 
fields.    As  a  statesman  he  possessed  su- 
perb abilities;  he  was  equally  good  as 
leader,  administrator,  and  organizer.   He 
was  a  great  teacher  and  the  author  of 
many  books  on  history,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a  most  effective 
interpreter  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  his 
own  people  in  the  West.    Had  this  gifted 
son  of  a  coachman  of  the  little  known 
town  of  Hodonin  in  Czechoslovakia  not 
drifted  into  politics,  perhaps  he  would 
have  attained  even  greater  fame  as  a 
scholar-philosopher,  but  his  sense  of  duty 
drove  him  from  the  university  campuses 
to  the  public  arena  of  politics,  thereby  at- 
taining the  goal  of  his  life:  the  creation 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  at  tHe  end 
of  the  First  World  War. 

Masaryk  was  born  on  March  7,  1850. 
Early  in  his  youth  he  showed  exceptional 
abilities  and  aptitude.  He  finished  the 
University  of  Vienna  with  honors  and  be- 
came a  lecturer  in  philosophy  there.  But 
he  could  not  be  confined  to  classrooms 
when  there  was  a  crying  need  for  public 
leadership  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  re- 
linquished his  teaching  and  returned  to 
his  native  homeland,  at  once  plunging 
into  politics.  By  1900  he  was  famous  as 
an  unsurpassed  leader  In  the  country, 
and  was  elected  to  Parliament.  As  the 
leader  of  the  progressive  elements  in  Par- 
liament in  Vienna,  he  became  also  widely 
known  abroad.  His  great  reputation 
abroad,  especially  in  the  West,  served  him 
well  in  subsequent  years. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  be- 
came the  leading  Czechoslovak  spokes- 
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man  to  the  Allied  countries  in  France. 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  of  course  in 
the  United  States.  In  all  these  countries 
he  was  able  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
Allied  statesmen  for  the  Czechoslovak 
cause.  After  the  proclamation  of  Czech- 
oslovak independence  in  1918.  he  be- 
came the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  new 
state.  In  November  1918,  he  was  elected 
its  first  president,  and  reelected  four 
times  in  succession:  but  in  1935,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  85.  he  resigned  and  with- 
drew from  active  politics  In  quiet  re- 
tirement he  viewed  with  just  pride  his 
life's  work,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
and  for  almost  2  years  he  enjoyed  rest 
and  peace  until  his  death  on  September 
14,  1937.  ^    _ 

On  the  117th  annivereary  of  his  birth 
the  free  world  pays  tribute  to  this  true 
torchbearer  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  east-central  Europe,  this  great  lead- 
er of  the  Czechoslovak  people,  and  the 
architect  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  REMARKS  OM 
VIETNAM 


•Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  StttckeyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week.  I  joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
studying  the  important  remarks  con- 
cerning Vietnam  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  I  also 
noted  with  extreme  Interest  the  con- 
cern reflected  by  remarks  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
similar  remarks  of  others. 

I  think  of  the  concern  of  the  people  I 
represent  in  Georgia's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  of  the  American  mothers 
and  fathers,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters — 
all  whose  fathers  or  husbands  or  sons  are 
flghting  in  this  faraway  country— or 
may  be  going  there  In  the  very  near 

future. 

I  think  of  our  President.  We  are  all 
concerned  over  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, but  the  President  most  of  all  has 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  decisions  over 
Vietnam — right  or  wrong.  And.  I  believe 
that  our  President,  for  the  most  part  is 
making  every  effort  to  find  and  explore 
avenues  for  peace. 

Our  need  to  be  In  South  Vietnam  is  to 
me  unquestionsOile.  The  American  com- 
mitment m  Vietnam  Is  well  known.  We 
are  there  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  defend  themselves  against  aggres- 
sion. Parallel  to  this  goal  of  halting  ag- 
gression Is  the  U.S.  effort  to  bring  about 
an  honorable  peace  that  will  protect  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  that  will  not  reward 
the  aggressors.  Our  flag  is  committed, 
our  Nation's  honor  is  committed,  and  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  seeing  this 
war  through  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  held  out  Invitation 
after  invitation  to  talk  peace,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  State  Department 


have  on  several  occasions  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  United  States  by  slowing 
down  or  completely  stopping  military  ac- 
tion, thus  proving  to  the  people  here  at 
home  and  abroad  our  desire  for  peace. 

The  people  of  the  world  also  know  of 
the  intolerable  conditions  which  Ho  Chi 
Minh  demanded  last  year  to  even  talk 
peace,  proving  his  belief  that  If  the  war 
dragged  on  the  United  States  would  even- 
tually pull  out  as  a  result  of  demands 
here  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now  it  should  be  evident,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  Hanoi  knows  we 
will  continue  to  uphold  our  commitment 
and  we  have  no  intention  of  pulliiig  out 
of  Vietnam  until  the  war  is  won  or  an 
honorable  peace  effected. 

Heretofore,  Hanoi's  conditions  to  talk 
peace  were  totally  unacceptable.  They 
demanded  that  we  completely  pull  out 
of  South  Vietnam.  Under  todays  cir- 
cumstances, however,  and  quite  prob- 
ably this  could  be  as  a  result  of  the 
United  States'  renewed  effort  or  inten- 
sification of  the  war— or  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it — we  hear  steitements  from 
Mr.  Kosygin  and  Hanoi  that  do  not  men- 
tion the  conditions  for  peace  that  they 
demanded  a  year  ago. 

The  point  has  been  well  made  that 
they  have  retreated  from  their  previous 
conditions  if  these  recent  statements  are 
in  fact  sincere. 

Now,  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  seems  to 
hinge  on  these  questions:  Is  Kosygin 
sincere,  and  are  the  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam — such  as  their  Ambassa- 
dor to  France— sincere?  Certainly,  we 
do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  basing  our 
military  strategy  on  sUtements  made  by 
the  enemy.  Such  an  assumption  could 
cost  us  heavily  in  American  lives  and 
materiel.  However,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Hanoi  is  ready  to  talk  peace,  then  we 
must  be  ready  to  prove  once  again  that 
we  still  desire  an  honorable  peace. 

Heretofore,  the  United  States  has 
stopped  bombings  of  the  north  and  told 
Hanoi  and  the  world  that  we  stopped 
to  prove  our  Intention  to  negotiate  peace. 
And,  we  asked  for  some  Indication  on 
their  part  to  prove  that  they  too  wanted 
to  negotiate  peace. 

Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
They  are  saying  in  effect  that  they  will 
talk  peace.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  are  now 
awaiting  the  U.S.  response.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Kosygin,  for  example,  has  said 
that  the  first  step  towards  peace- 
Should  b€  the  unconditional  cessation  of 
bombing  of,  and  all  other  aggressive  acts 
toward,  North  Vietnam. 


Vietnam,  or  stop  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  did  not  say  stop  build- 
ing up  our  defenses  or  improving  our  of- 
fensive power. 

While  I  believe  that  President  John- 
son and  the  State  Department  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  explore  avenues  of 
peace,  to  remain  silent  now  would  be  re- 
miss. After  Kosygin  and  representatives 
of  Hanoi  have  made  recent  statements 
that  peace  talks  could  be  Initiated  If  we 
will  do  now  what  we  have  heretofore  been 
willing  to  do.  It  would  be  quite  hard  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  to  understand  our  silence.  I 
believe  that  a  statement  of  any  renewed 
peace  efforts  on  our  part  should  be  made 
known  to  the  people  of  America  and  the 
free  world.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  me  In  calling  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  try  to  determine 
through  diplomatic  channels  If  peace 
talks  can  be  Initiated  should  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  be  stopped  for  as 
long  as  substantial  progress  for  peace  is 
made  should  negotiations  begin. 

Let  us  say  that  we  are  willing  to  again 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  when  the 
peace  talks  actually  begin  and  proceed 
to  determine  where  and  when  negotia- 
tions will  begin  and  by  whom.  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  to  be  certain  that  every  avenue  to- 
wards peace  Is  being  explored  anew. 

Now,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  If  the 
bombing  Is  stopped  and  Hanoi  proves 
that  this  was  just  another  political  ttuitlc 
to  prolong  the  war,  then  It  will  have  be- 
come more  evident  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  even  further  Intensify  our 
military  action  before  an  honorable 
peace  can  be  obtained. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  give  public  assurance  to  the  world 
that  renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to 
seek  a  peaceful  settlement  In  light  of  re- 
cent statements  by  Kosygin  and  repre- 
sentatives of  North  Vietnam  that  peace 
talks  are  now  possible  imder  conditions 
tolerable  to  us. 
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Also,  Ho  Chi  Minh  sent  a  message  to 
the  Vatican  to  the  Pope,  stating  that  the 
United  States  must  unconditionally  and 
definitely  stop  the  bombing. 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by  the 
North  Vietnam  Ambassador  to  Prance 
Mai  Van  Bo,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  report  of  February  23,  1967.  Now 
the  question  is,  were  these  statements 
perfunctory  and  just  for  public  consump- 
tion, or  were  they  sincere? 

In  any  event,  the  people  of  the  world 
have  been  told  that  peace  talks  can  be- 
gin if  we  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam.   They  did  not  say,  pull  out  of  South 


NONCOMMERCIAL     BROADCAS'nNG 
SERVICES  ARE  NEEDED 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  education  contains  references  to  edu- 
cational television  and  radio  which  are 
of  particular  significance  at  this  time. 
His  recommendation  for  a  Public  Tele- 
vision Act  of  1967  deserves  the  attention 
and  support  of  Congress.  Educational 
television  and  radio  today  offer  the 
promise  of  major  assistance  to  our  edu- 
cational and  cultural  progress  as  a  na- 
tion, and  we  must  not  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  support  they  need. 

The  recent  report  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Educational  Television, 


the  Ford  Foundation's  earlier  proposal  to 
aid  ETV  via  satellites,  and  now  President 
Johnson's  recommendations  all  point 
dramatically  at  the  many  way  in  which 
the  noncommercial  uses  of  radio  and  TV 
stations  can  help  us. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act  program  has  over  the  past  3  years 
brought  the  benefits  of  ETV  to  many  new- 
areas.  All  but  three  of  the  States  will 
have  made  a  beginning  on  educational 
television  broadcasting  systems.  This 
kind  of  progress  must  be  continued,  as 
the  President  urges. 

Equally  Important  Is  his  proposal  to 
help  support  the  programing  of  these 
stations  by  a  new  Corporation  for  Public 
Television.  We  are  not  making  the  best 
use  of  these  electronic  resources  If  we 
do  not  help  the  actual  programing  they 
present,  and  the  proposed  Corporation 
v.ould  help  meet  this  need. 

We  must  pay  major  attention  to  the 
dollar  problems  of  these  educational  sta- 
tions which  can  do  so  much  for  our 
country.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
educational  television  stations  division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters,  the  average  Income 
of  the  Nation's  educational  TV  stations 
In  1964  was  about  $370,000  per  year. 
According  to  the  Carnegie  Commission's 
report,  average  station  Income  Is  still 
about  the  same  as  It  was  In  1964. 
Clearly,  new  support  Is  needed,  such  as 
that  which  could  be  given  by  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Television. 

These  noncommercial  television  and 
radio  stations  are  locally  owned  and 
operated.  They  should  continue  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  local  finan- 
cial support  In  order  to  continue  to  re- 
flect local  needs  and  interests.  However, 
outside  funding  Is  also  needed  If  effective 
operations  are  to  be  assured.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  educational  TV 
stations  are  conducting  a  national  con- 
ference on  the  subject  thls'week  here  In 
Washington.  I  hope  the  managers  and 
governing  board  members  at  the  confer- 
ence will  lend  their  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  President. 

Educational  television  and  radio  can 
provide  a  vital  "second  service"  to  our 
homes  and  schools.  The  proposals  made 
by  President  Johnson  will  do  much  to 
advance  this  important  service. 


reputation  as  an  expert  in  this  extremely 
vital  field.  I  have  asked  permission  to 
have  the  text  of  his  speech,  "Toward 
Stability,"  inserted  in  the  Record.  The 
speech  follows : 

Toward  STABiLrcY 


MONETARY  POLICY  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  ON  THE  MORTGAGE  MAR- 
KET—TOWARD   STABILITY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
my  eminent  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Congressman  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  spoke  before  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  on  the  Important 
subject  of  monetary  policy  and  Its  effect 
on  the  mortgage  market.  Mr.  Hanna, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  has  built  an  enviable 


(Address  by  Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna 
before  tlie  Mortgage  Bankers  Association, 
Chicago.  111.,  Febniary  21.  1967) 
Last  summer  in  Atlanta  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  with  John  deLalttre  In 
a  panel  discussion  that  centered  around  the 
many    problems    In    the    mortgage    market. 
These  problems  have  been  acutely  accentu- 
ated over  the  past  year.    During  that  session 
John   and  I  became   particularly  engrossed 
in    the    theoretical    metaphysics   of    market 
stability. 

I  want  to  thank  John  and  the  membership 
of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  for  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  to  continue  that  im- 
portant dialogue.  I  would  think  that  after 
the  uncertainties  and  groplnga  of  1966,  the 
question  of  mortgage  market  stability  Is 
vitally  Important  to  your  Industry,  and  cer- 
tainly Is  of  particular  Importance  to  the  well 
being  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  fanner 
who,  while  out  to  dig  his  fields  on  a  particu- 
larly cold  day,  finds  this  little  bird  nearly 
frozen  to  death  beside  the  road.  The  farmer 
being  a  charitable  and  hvimanltarlan  chap 
couldn't  let  the  bird  freeze  and  so  he 
picked  It  up  and  tried  to  revive  it  by  putting 
It  In  his  pocket  while  he  pondered  what  to  do 
next.  As  he  thought,  one  of  his  cows  crossed 
the  road  and  deposited  a  steaming  hot  stool 
In  the  middle.  Ah,  the  farmer  thought,  I 
have  a  cold  bird  and  there  In  front  of  me  Is 
a  source  of  heat.  The  farmer  proceeded  to 
place  the  bird  In  the  steaming  stool,  and 
then  went  about  his  business. 

After  a  short  while  the  bird  began  to  re- 
vive and  as  a  sign  of  Its  restored  spirits  began 
singing.  A  hungry  fox  lurking  nearby  heard 
the  chirping  and  began  stalking  the  source. 
The  fox  stealthily  crept  up  to  a  vantage 
point,  pounced  on  the  bird,  and  ftt«  It. 

Now  from  this  short  pc^able  we  can  draw 
these  conclusions.  Pirat,  he  who  puts  you 
In  It  may  not  necessarily  be  your  enemy. 
Second,  he  who  plucks  you  from  it  may  not 
be  yoiu-  friend,  but  for  heavens  sake  when 
you're  In  It — don't  sing. 

This  Is  not  too  dissimilar  from  what  has 
been  happening  In  the  mortgage  business 
during  the  last  ye&r.  We've  been  In  a  mess, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  result  has  been  one 
grand  chorus,  a  discordant  chrous  without  a 
theme  or  melody.  I  think  we  must  begin  to 
tune  out  the  cacophony  of  anguished  cries 
and  tune  In  the  reoccurrlng  themes  that  can 
be  found  In  our  experience,  as  a  basis  for 
discovering  new  approaches  for  the  future. 

As  I  look  back  over  1966 — a  year  when 
mortgage  lending  dropped  *3  bllUon  below 
1966;  a  year  when  new  housing  starts  fell 
about  20  percent:  a  year  when  new  housing 
units  built  dropped  about  10  percent;  and  a 
year  when  new  housing  constructed  in  the 
Nation  fell  below  the  level  In  nearly  all  other 
developed  nations  of  the  world— I  think 
there  are  a  niunber  of  general  observations 
which  warrant  mention.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  clear  that  In  1966  we  learned  the  fol- 
lowing lessons. 

The  mortgage  Industry,  as  an  Industry, 
can  work  together.  Dvu-lng  the  past  year 
we  discovered  that  the  constituencies  of  the 
market  can  put  the  considerations  of  the  in- 
dustry above  any  particular  interests  of  the 
segments. 

Perhaps  only  In  crisis  could  we  learn  the 
lesson  of  cooperation.  In  any  event,  the 
experience  of  1966  wUl  not  be  worth  any- 
thing unless  we  are  willing  to  consolidate 
the  momentum  that  was  created  toward  co- 
operation and  apply  a  unified  and  concerted 
effort  to  resolving  the  more  technical  prob- 
lems that  were  evidenced  In  1966. 


In  1966  we  reaffirmed  a  very  old  lesson. 
Reliance  on  monetary  policy  tends  to  con- 
centrate Injury  In  the  most  vxilnarable  areas. 
Housing  and  home  financing  happens  to  be 
in  that  area.  It  seems  that  although  we  all 
go  to  the  money  market  as  equals,  once 
there,  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  who 
are  more  equal  than  mortgage  bankers.  I 
think  we  all  understand  that  tight  money 
dries  up  sources  of  funds  for  the  mortgage 
banker,  the  savings  association  and  bank, 
the  builder  and  the  home  buyer. 

Historically,  we  have  learned  that  invest- 
ment capital,  for  obviously  compelling  rea- 
sons, seeks  the  highest  yield  poesible.  When 
offerings  are  available  at  high  yields,  mini- 
mum rtsks,  and  attractive  maturity  spans 
and  repayment  terms,  money  will  flow  in 
their  direction. 

In  an  expansionary  phase  when  money  is 
needed.  ciori>orate  borrowers  can  usually  out- 
bid the  mortgage  nwLrKet  for  available  capi- 
tal. The  government  as  we  all  know  has 
a  oontlniUng  need  for  nooney  and  must  go 
to  the  market  to  obtain  it.  Both  the  govern- 
ment and  corporations  have  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  make  their  offerings  more  at- 
tractive. Under  these  clrcvunstancee,  the 
mortgage  maxket,  because  it  Is  less  flexible, 
finds  Itself  less  competitive. 

We  learned  that  when  the  competition  on 
the  money  market  produces  inflationary 
tendencies,  great  pressures  quickly  build  to 
tighten  money.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
choose  to  tighten  money,  as  It  did  In  1955, 
1959  and  1966.  the  oompetltlve  elements  find 
they  must  be  more  vigorous  In  pursuing  a 
smaller  smiount  of  Investment  capital. 
These  circumstances  can  be  devastating  to 
any  element  of  the  economy  that  must  fi- 
nance a  rather  stable  long-term  obligation 
with  short-term  money. 

In  1955  and  1959,  the  Federal  Reserve 
chose  to  tighten  money.  In  both  instances 
there  was  a  noticeable  flight  of  money  away 
from  the  Institutions  that  support  mort- 
gages. In  1959.  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Increased  their  borrowing  rates  by  1%  %  over 
a  seven  month  period,  there  was  a  t5  billion 
dip  In  savings  Inflow  when  compared  to  1968. 
Needless  to  say,  that  as  a  result  of  tightening 
in  1955  and  1959,  the  housing  related  indufl- 
trles  had  hard  years  in  1966  and  I960. 

Since  1961,  the  markets  have  been  m  a 
relatively  expansionary  mood.  With  money 
available  and  relatively  stable,  the  mortgage 
market  has  been  able  to  adequately  com- 
pete for  fimds.  In  the  latter  p«at  of  1966, 
during  a  period  of  noticeably  Increasing 
heated  expansion,  the  Federal  Reserve  once 
again  choee  to  tighten  money  by  raising 
bank  discount  rates.  Surprtslngly,  few  ex- 
pected the  ruinous  Implications  to  the  mort- 
gage market  that  quickly  came  to  <ai&rac- 
terlze  1966. 

The  new  economists  had  propagandized 
us  well.  It  seemed  as  If  problems  of  the 
past  would  remain  there.  We  were  awakened 
rudely.  No  one  suspected  the  Intense  ex- 
pansion of  1966.  No  one  8\i8i)ected  the  in- 
tense competition  for  Investment  capital. 
Few,  If  any,  suspected  that  tight  money 
policies  would  have  such  a  completely  har- 
rowing effect  on  the  mortgage  market. 

The  stability  of  our  growth  over  the  past 
five  years  had  lulled  us  Into  thinking  that 
the  market  had  attained  something  akin 
to  Insulation.  We  looked  at  the  examples  of 
1963  and  1964  when  the  discount  rate  was 
raised  with  no  apparent  calMnoutous  effect. 
Housing  starts  remained  relatively  stable 
although  there  was  a  slight  decline  In  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1966.  Inflow  of  savings  dol- 
lars were  Increasing  yearly.  From  1963 
through  1966  aggregate  savings  grew  at  a 
rate  of  $3  billion  per  year. 

We  learned,  of  course,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  1966  were  different  from  1968  and 
1964.  Not  only  were  we  witnessing  a  more 
vigorous  expansion  but  an   additional  ele- 
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ment  entered  Into  the  picture  In  1966  tbat 
was  not  present  In  either  '63  or  '64. 

In  tho«e  two  years  and  during  1965,  the 
total  moa«y  supply  managed  to  gro>w  at  a 
steady  p«u:e  with  just  Isolated  minor  ex- 
ceptions. Not  so  In  1966.  During  the  siun- 
mer  when  Interest  rates  were  peaking,  our 
money  supply  was  significantly  shrinking. 
Not  only  were  dollars  tight,  but  there  were 
actually  less  of  them. 

To  our  chagrin,  and  perhaps  to  the  disil- 
lusionment of  sortie,  the  new  economics  Is 
still  the  victim  of  severe  problems.  For 
five  years  we  relished  In  stable  expansion, 
and  at  times  even  knowingly  allowed  the  easy 
money  of  the  first  half  of  this  decade  to 
move  the  market.  Today,  however,  we  real- 
ize the  problems  are  still  with  us,  possibly 
in  a  more  acute  form  than  we  remember 
them. 

We  experienced  an  additional  stinging 
lesson  In  1066.  With  mounting  frustration 
we  learned  that  the  Federal  establishment 
does  not  act  as  one  harmonious,  orches- 
trated whole  In  contending  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  economy.  This  Is  a  serious  les- 
son and  one  I  hope  we've  learned  well.  To 
see  the  various  government  agencies  com- 
peting against  one  another  and  actually 
bidding  up  the  market  had  all  the  elements 
of  a  farce. 

1966  has  taught  us  new  lessons  and  re- 
affirmed many  old  experiences  that  had  be- 
come vague  with  time.  Toward  what  direc- 
tion win  the  aum  of  oui  1966  experience 
lead?  Win  we  find  that  within  the  mort- 
gage Industry  there  Is  cooperation  only  in 
crisis? 

Increaalngly  I  am  hearing  those  voices  that 
held  sway  In  the  SO's.  Those  voices  tell  us 
the  mortgage  market  is  the  built-in  victim 
of  tight  money  and  that  in  the  good  years  It 
Is  everybody  for  himself.  I'm  worried  that 
the  disillusionment  perpetrated  by  1966  will 
cause  a  cynical  acceptance  of  the  "victim" 
thesis.  A  recent  report  circulated  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment unimaginatively  concluded  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  mortgage  market  "  .  .  .  Is  a  dilem- 
ma whose  resolution  would  require  either 
complete  and  effective  fiexiblUty  of  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  or  a  full  Insnlatlon  of  the 
mortgage  markets  from  fluctuations  In  the 
capital  market.  Both  of  these  alternatives 
are  Impoeslble  of  attainment." 

I  disagree!  This  Is  not  the  sum  of  the 
lessons  of  1966.  I  will  not  accept  the  victim 
thesis.  We  should  and  must  expect  more. 
Our  direction  should  be  a  poaltlve  one.  Mak- 
ing the  mortgage  market  a  more  equal  com- 
petitor should  be  our  goal.  And  while  HUD's 
two  alternatives  in  the  extreme  may  be  un- 
obtainable, we  can  certainly  work  toward  at- 
tainable degrees  of  tho«e  alternatives,  if  we 
are  willing  to  work  together.  If  not.  noth- 
ing will  be  gained. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  seven  pro- 
posals designed  to  move  the  mortgage  market 
toward  stability.  I  believe  if  we  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  explore  the  Ideas  that  I  and 
others  are  offering  during  this  meeting,  and 
over  the  oourse  of  the  next  few  months,  solu- 
tions will  emerge  that  will  eventually  make 
the  mortgage  market  a  much  more  equal 
competitor  In  our  economy. 

The  first  area  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  Is  the  very  fabric  of  government  deci- 
sion making.  The  Federal  Reserve's  decision 
In  December  of  1965  represented  a  breakdown 
In  communication  and  an  avoidance  of  re- 
sponsibility. Both  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve  were  equally 
at  fault. 

We  witnessed  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  to  ease  Infla- 
tionary pressures  through  the  tool  of  fiscal 
policy.  Whatever  reasons  the  Admlnlstra- 
tloji  finally  rationalized  for  this  Inaction, 
their  Inability  to  be  decisive  placed  Increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  em- 
ploy monetary  tools.     The  praetltloners  of 


the  "new  economics"  avoided  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  on  the  other  hand, 
proved  once  again  that  they  can't  make  de- 
cisions in  a  vacuum.  The  relationships  of 
all  the  Interdependencies  within  the  econ- 
omy must  be  considered  before  restrictive 
monetary  policy  is  put  Into  motion.  Mone- 
tary policy  alone  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  intense  expansion  and  the  resultant  In- 
flationary pressures.  ' 

Resolving  this  problem  la  particularly  dif- 
ficult. We  would  be  naive  if  we  didn't  take 
Into  account  the  various  political  and  per- 
sonality ramlflcations  attendant  to  exercis- 
ing the  proper  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Let  us  suggest  at  this  time  that 
It  would  be  profitable  for  all  to  recognize 
the  mutuality  of  fault. 

We  can  ask  the  present  Administration, 
and  administrations  of  the  luture  to  be 
more  decisive  when  fiscal  restraint  la 
needed.  We  can  ask  the  Federal  Reserve,  as 
the  February  13  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  suggested,  not  to  be  so  devastatlngly 
Independent  In  Its  decisions.  What  we  must 
encourage  and  Insist  upon  Is  a  clear  chan- 
nel of  communications  between  those  who 
formulate  and  exercise  our  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies. 

The  considered  application  of  a  reasoned 
mix  of  these  policies  provides  the  most  po- 
tential for  stability.  A  breakdown  In  com- 
munications, an  unwillingness  to  cooperate, 
or  an  avoidance  of  responsibility  at  a  criti- 
cal time  can  easily  hasten  a  repetition  of 
1966. 

The  second  proposal  I  would  like  to  discuss 
concerns  the  precipitous  rate  war  between 
government  agencies.  During  the  first  half 
of  1966  we  viewed  with  chilling  quiescence 
the  numerous  government  agencies  bidding 
up  the  market.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration at  one  point  had  raised  their  yield 
to  a  guaranteed  6.26  percent  for  one  to  three 
year  notes.  Keeping  pace  was  FNMA,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  multiple  Treas- 
ury issues  and  other  government  agencies 
allowed  to  borrow  on  the  market. 

Congress  made  a  tentative  step  to  resolve 
this  almost  farclal  competition  by  placing  In 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  authority  to  coordinate  all  govertunent 
issues.  Whether  this  will  actually  solve  the 
problem  or  not  is  open  to  serious  speculation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion designed  to  control  governmental  mar- 
ket competition  as  well  as  provide  a  source 
of  low  Interest  borrowing  to  the  many  agen- 
cies outside  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Mr.  Patman's  proposal  would  simply 
allow  the  members  of,  for  example,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  system  to  charter  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

While  there  are  some  Interesting  aspects  to 
this  approach,  present  realities  may  keep  It 
from  serious  discussion.  However,  I  would 
like  to  suggeet  another  approach  that  may 
not  be  as  radical. 

At  present,  I  am  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing the  details  on  a  proposed  Central  Credit 
Bank.  All  agencies  that  are  now  outside  the 
Federal  Reserve  but  that  must  finance  paper 
on  the  open  market  would  make  up  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Bank. 

The  Credit  Bank  would  be  the  single  bor- 
rower on  government  paper.  I  would  cjiarter 
the  present  members  of  the  Home  Loan*Bank 
system  and  be  their  source  of  loans.  For  Its 
lending  function  it  would  be  essential  to 
establish  a  series  of  strong  regional  banks 
that  would  be  cloEely  attuned  to  the  needs 
of   the  particular  localities. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral mortgage  facility  within  the  framework 
of  the  Bank  to  service  a  secondary  mortgage 
market.  With  all  guaranteed  paper  being 
issued  through  the  Bank  it  would  have  a 
much  stronger  voice  In  making  the  market. 
The  Bank  could  very  well  become  a  stable 


source  of  liquidity  for  a  strong  secondary 
market  operation. 

Of  course,  the  major  benefit  of  such  a 
Bank  would  be  its  possible  insulating  func- 
tion during  periods  of  tight  money.  As  the 
prime  source  of  guaranteed  paper,  it  would 
play  a  key  role  in  making  the  market.  If  eo, 
it  could  offer  its  constituents,  particularly 
the  mortgage  market,  more  reasonable 
financing  than  would  be  available  under  our 
present  system  of  limited  anarchy. 

This  suggests  a  third  area  of  concern.  Over 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion of  a  central  mortgage  facility  to 
strengthen  the  secondary  market.  Various 
proposals  have  been  introduced  ranging  from 
chartering  new  corporations  that  would  in- 
sure and  sell  conventional  mortgagee  on  a 
secondary  market,  to  enabling  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  serve  this  function. 

FNMA  has  been  servicing  part  of  this  mar- 
ket since  1954.  It  has  facilitated  secondary 
market  operations  for  FHA  and  VA  Insured 
mortgages.  While  problems  have  presented 
themselves,  especially  noticeable  during 
1966.  this  additional  source  of  liquidity  has 
proved  valuable. 

It  is  now  time  to  expand  the  secondary 
market  to  conventional  home  mortgage 
loans.  One  central  mortgage  facility  would 
service  all  secondary  market  mortgages. 
Working  toward  Increasing  the  liquidity  and 
desirability  of  mortgage  packages  we  may  see 
attracted  to  the  market  Investment  capital 
that  would  ordinarily  seek  its  earning  poten- 
tial in  another  segment  of  the  economy. 

I  would  urge  the  respective  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate adnUnistratlve  agencies,  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  expanding  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market.  In  such  a  market  we  have  a 
source  of  untapped  potential — a  potential 
that  may  be  able  to  be  worked  to  our  advan- 
tage. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  question  of  Interest  rate  flexibility.  1966 
has  once  again  shown  us  that  in  times  of 
rapid  expansion  and  tight  money  fixed  rates 
of  interest  on  government  insured  loans  are 
unrealistic,  cumbersome,  and  present  more 
problems  than  they  solve  by  bringing  on  high 
discounts. 

It  is  now  time  for  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  realize  that  FHA  and 
VA  rates  of  Interest  must  be  made  flexible  In 
order  to  adjust  to  market  realities.  Whether 
or  not  rate  celling  should  be  tied  to  some 
beter  indicator  of  interest  reality  or  com- 
pletely eliminated  must  be  resolved.  The 
burdensome  discount  method  makes  the 
present  situation   most  unhealthy. 

The  Issue  of  rate  flexibility  ties  directly 
into  the  next  issue  I  would  like  to  touch  on. 
As  a  fifth  proposal,  I  would  ask  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  the  leadership  In  improving 
the  mobility  of  mortga^  mmiey.  A  myriad 
of  differing  state  laws  and  private  practices 
often  create  mortgage  fund  dislocation. 
Often  times  a  specific  market  is  hurt  because 
out-of-state  money  cannot  be  made  available 
quickly  enough.  We  all  know  that  differing 
local  situations  present  various  risk  and  cost 
factors.  Discount  rates  are  particularly  af- 
fected by  local  circumstances.  A  local  mort- 
gage market  may  be  depressed  because  local 
laws  and  customs  make  unattractive  the  flow 
of  mortgage  money  to  the  area. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  suggested  uniform  laws  of 
foreclosure  and  model  mortgage  acts  as  pos- 
sible remedies.  I  would  urge  consideration 
of  these  and  other  Imaginative  suggestions. 
This  is  a  problem  that,  althou^  complex, 
can  be  resolved  by  vigorous  leadership  at  the 
Federal.  State  and  private  leyels. 

The  sixth  area  I  will  addreea  myself  to  is 
one  In  which  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
little.  I  would  encourage  all  the  private 
elements  of  the  mortgage  Industry  to  upgrade 
and  hone  their  management  skills  to  the 
sharpest  possible  degree.    There  must  be  a 
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continuing  re-evaluatlon  of  your  procedures 
and  assumptions.  Times  are  changing  rap- 
Idly  and  they  require  the  keenest  and  most 
imaginative  managerial  skills  available. 

Sharp  and  considered  management  could 
make  the  difference  In  rough  times.  I  am 
certain  many  mortgage  Institutions  wish 
they  had  i>ald  closer  attention  to  their 
management  ability  In  the  early  sixties  when 
times  were  easy.  Many  Institutions  found 
themselves  In  very  tenuous  circumstances 
because  their  management  was  unprepared 
for  the  turbulence  of  1966. 

■niose  Involved  in  servicing  the  market 
should  be  particularly  concerned  with  the 
level  of  management  ability.  The  manage- 
ment function  could  well  make  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss. 

We  have  noticed  In  recent  years  com- 
mercial banks  moving  more  toward  the  serv- 
icing function.  Banks  bave  Increasingly 
recognized  the  fertile  pastures  of  acting  as 
agents  for  their  clients'  money.  They  have 
also  realized  that  when  acting  In  this 
capacity  the  quality  of  their  managerial 
skills  Is  the  most  critical  element  In  main- 
taining a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  for 
performing  these  services.  I  think  that 
this  analogy  carrys  over  to  those  servicing 
the  mortgage  market. 

The  days  ahead  promise  continued  com- 
petition. A  tool  that  Is  absolutely  needed 
If  we  exj)ect  to  move  toward  an  equal  com- 
petitive position  will  be  the  finest  in  man- 
agerial skills. 

Finally,  I  wotild  like  to  suggest  that  we 
intensify  our  progr^^ms  to  attract  new  In- 
vestment capital  Into  the  mortgage  market. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  Is  more  easily 
said  than  done.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  soiirces  of  money  that  would 
move  In  If  we  can  create  an  attractive 
enough  Investment. 

For  many  years  we  have  looked  covetously 
on  the  largely  unUpped  and  very  stable 
potential  sources  of  funds:  trust  funds.  In- 
surance fluids,  and  pension  and  retirement 
funds.  Although  these  funds.  In  total,  rep- 
resent over  $350  billion,  less  than  20  percent 
of  these  funds  are  Invested  In  the  mortgage 
market. 

There  are  a  number  of  concrete  steps 
which  must  be  taken  If  these  soiu-ces  are 
to  be  tapped  as  a  reliable  and  substantial 
source  of  mortgage  financing.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  an  effort  be  made  to  make  the 
mortgage  Instrument  more  competitive  with 
alternative  Investment  opportunities.  This 
may  mean  that  a  central  mortgage  faclUty 
wUl  take  a  role  In  selling  debentures  and 
participation  certificates  in  blocks  of  mort- 
gages as  a  means  of  reducing  the  servicing 
load  to  the  investor  thereby  making  the 
investments  more  attractive. 

In  1966  we  started  something  that  I  think 
there  la  a  clear  need  for — combining  and  ex- 
panding participation  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
Itet  by  those  institutions  vitally  concerned 
with  Its  health.  One  of  the  bright  spots  In 
the  period  of  crisis  was  the  readiness  of  In- 
dustry and  labor  to  make  their  money  avail- 
able in  an  effort  to  stem  the  ebbing  tide  of 
funds.  Clearly,  1966  brought  home  w  many 
the  Importance  of  a  prosperovis  home  build- 
ing Industry  to  their  business  success.  This 
leads  me  to  an  additional  thought.  I  thlflk 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  aggressive  ap- 
proach— call  It  salesmanship  or  education — 
we  need  it.  I  would  urge  you  now  while  the 
experience  of  1966  Is  fresh  In  the  minds  of 
investment  executives  in  business,  labor  and 
finance  to  make  a  concerted  drive  to  convince 
them  that  their  self-interest  is  v/rapped  up 
In  a  healthy  mortgage  market. 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  we  have  managed 
to  survive  the  roughest  year  in  the  mortgage 
market's  post-war  history.  Every  element 
of  the  market  was  hurt.  I  know  you  mort- 
gaged bankers  as  the  middlemen  and  serv- 
icers of  the  market  found  1966  a  particularly 
turd  year  to  market,  warebouse  and  service 
mortgages. 


I  believe  we  don't  have  to  see  a  repetition 
of  1966.  Perhaps  I'm  overly  optimistic  but 
I  believe  there  are  very  specific  steps,  some 
of  which  I  mentioned  tonight,  that  we  can 
take  that  will  lead  us  toward  stability — ^to- 
ward a  more  equally  competitive  position  for 
Investment  capital. 

Your  distinguished  former  President,  Mr. 
Bwart  Goodwin,  concluded  In  a  recent  article 
that  "In  spite  of  the  difficulties  now  sur- 
rounding us,  we  need  not  doubt  the  prospect 
of  better  sailing  ahead.  We  may  confidently 
prepare  for  It  now." 

In  that  preparation  I  would  ask  that  all 
the  interested  constituencies  of  the  mortgage 
market  work  together  In  devising  the  pro- 
grams and  solutions  that  will  allow  us  to 
always  prepare  confidently  lor  the  futtire. 


TRADE — FOUL  OR  PAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Annunzkj).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Subcommittee  an 
General  Labor  to  make  a  study  on  two 
legislative  problems  last  year.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  headed  up  a 
committee  made  up  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress— Mr.  Hawkins  of  California;  Mr. 
Burton  of  California;  Mr.  Andritws  of 
Alabama;  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan — 
as  well  as  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee staff  director,  Russell  Derrickson; 
director  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Robert  Vagley;  minority  staff 
counsel,  Michael  Bernstein;  Mr.  Ronald 
Downing,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Overseas  Schools  Oface;  and  Colo- 
nel Whalen  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bur- 
dette,  from  the  Air  Force. 

Our  duties  were  twofold.  We  were 
to  study  developments  and  problems  in 
our  overseas  schools.  Our  time  would 
not  allow  all  Members  to  attend  hearings 
and  on  site  inspections  on  this  phase  so 
we  divided  and  this  area  was  covered 
by  a  group  headed  by  Congressman 
Ford. 

Our  other  study  concerned  itself  with 
the  problems  facing  American  labor,  in- 
dustry, local  communities,  and  above  all. 
Congress,  arising  from  the  impact  of  for- 
eign imports  as  a  result  of  fair  labor 
standards  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  two  very  important  proposals  facing 
Congress — one  in  this  year's  session,  and 
the  other  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  first  action  will  be  directed  to 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  June  of  this 
year  and  the  other  is  the  proposal  al- 
ready approved  by  the  organized  labor 
representatives  for  a  $2  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage,  30-hour  week,  and  double 
time  for  overtime.  These  proposals, 
while  considered  by  difiCerent  committees 
of  the  House,  are  so  closely  associated 
with  our  economic  welfare  as  to  actually 
hold  the  answers  to  our  survival  as  an 
independent  nation. 

I  do  not  make  this  observation  for  the 
purpose  of  further  complicating  our  in- 
ternational problems  nor  do  I  make  it 
with  any  desire  to  stir  up  controversy 
between  labor  and  industry.  I  admit 
franldy  that  economic  progress  as  meas- 
ured by  increased  earnings  as  well  as 


profits  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  free  and 
democratic  enterprise  system  and  that 
trade  between  nations  is  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  this  as  weU  as  other  nations. 
However,  my  observations  on  this  and 
other  trips  to  foreign  coimtries  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  as  well  as  a  private 
citizen  have  convinced  me  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot  have  both  free  trade  with 
lower  waged  economies  and  personal 
progress  for  our  production  workers. 

As  yet,  no  proponent  of  free  trade  has 
been  able  to  produoe  anything  but  theory, 
alibis,  and  promises  of  future  results, 
none  of  which  have  materialized  in  over 
30  years  of  promising. 

Willie  I  favor  without  restriction  a  free 
trade  policy  among  nations  in  goods  they 
need  for  their  own  uses  from  other  na- 
tions with  surplus.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
suggestion  that  a  nation  can  survive  pro- 
viding a  world  outlet  for  goods  it  pro- 
duces In  sufficient  quantity  for  its  own 
uses  and,  Indeed,  produces  in  surplus. 

I  have  made  the  statement  before  and 
repeat  it  again,  simply  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  true,  no  nation  can  survive  with- 
out producing  jobs  with  incomes  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  standard  of  living 
peculiar  to  that  nation's  economy. 

Some  rather  fundamental  rules  must 
be  followed  by  this  Nation  and,  in  fact, 
by  all  nations  to  survive  as  free  and  In- 
dependent entities  in  the  world  we  f«M» 
in  the  future.  This  new  world  wUl  be  one 
of  a  sufficiency  of  production  in  all  things 
needed  for  each  nation's  economy  as  they 
develop  their  needs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  nation 
primarily  an  agrarian  economy  must  be- 
come an  industrial  giant,  nor  does  it 
mean  that  an  industrial  nation  must 
survive  on  exporting  the  products  of  its 
labor.  The  old  theory  of  each  nation 
producing  what  it  does  best  and  trading 
this  production  for  the  goods  other  na- 
tions produce  is  as  dead  as  the  proverbial 
dodo  bird.  This  theory  flew  out  the 
window  when  the  machine  moved  in.  It 
took  a  little  time  but  we  finally  h*ve  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  a  small  nation  like 
Japan  can  actually — and  very  nearly 
does — provide  all  the  consumers  goods 
this  Nation  can  use — and  not  stint  In 
selling  to  others  at  the  same  time — and 
still  move  into  the  area  of  basic  industries 
such  as  steel,  shipbuilding,  textiles, 
transportation  facilities,  and  pyxluction 
machinery. 

It  is  only  a  small  item,  but  if  we  sud- 
denly had  a  bad  wind  that  destroyed  all 
of  our  tableware  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to  eating  with  our  fingers  off  the 
bare  table  until  Japan  would  load  up  its 
200,000-ton  ships  to  come  to  our  rescue. 
Incidentally  we  are  still  floundering 
around  in  Cl-C2's  and  other  10,000-  to 
20,000-ton  merchant  ships. 

This  sounds  silly  and  maybe  it  is  but 
Just  take  a  little  trip  to  a  variety  store 
and  check  your  source  of  buttons  and 
bows,  hammers,  and  hoes.  Look  over  the 
labels  on  cameras,  binoculars,  watches, 
transistors,  oomiiact  cars,  baseball 
gloves,  glassware,  toys — Just  to  name  a 
few  of  the  products  made  by  your  xm- 
employed  workers  by  proxy.  Go  a  little 
deeper  and  find  out  how  many  American 
stockholders  are  screemilng  about  high 
taxes,  poverty  programs,  education  ap- 
propriations, relief,  and  other  tax-con- 
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suming  public  programs,  while  at  the 
same  time  taking  dividends  from  kids  10 
to  16  years  of  age  working  In  American- 
owned  or  financed  Industries  abroad  with 
few  If  any  of  the  working  conditions 
provided  by  law  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

These  are  the  people  who  demand  free 
trade  In  the  name  of  "peace  on  earth"  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  compassion 
for  the  backward  nations,  the  emerging 
peoples  in  darkest  Africa  and  the  masses 
of  Asia.  Oh.  yes.  they  also  make  up  the 
bulk  of  your  mail  demanding  cutbacks 
in  the  programs  for  our  own  poor  and 
Join  hands  with  the  new,  millionaire, 
TV-type  politician  who  demands  a  re- 
turn to  good  old  American  principles 
while  at  the  same  time  cutting  coupons 
from  bonds  and  collecting  unearned  in- 
come from  the  near  slave  and  child 
labor  in  the  faraway  places. 

How  does  It  benefit  the  good  neighbor 
policy  or  the  quest  for  peace  by  allowing 
foreign  merchant  princes  to  undersell 
the  American  worker  because  he  has 
cheap  labor,  American  money,  American 
food  and.  yes.  even  American  education 
working  for  him. 

The  answer  will  not  be  found  in  the 
Geneva    conferences    or    the    Kennedy 
round  because  our  representatives  are 
working  against  the  clock — June   30 — 
trying  to  give  away  our  American  future 
in  order  to  give  the  free  traders  the 
biggest  handout  in  world  trade  history. 
I  fought  the  last  5-year  trade  agreement 
and  predicted  it  would  fail  even  if  it  did 
cost  us  millions  of  dollars  at  the  con- 
ferences, thousands  of  Jobs  at  home,  and 
billions  of  dollars  In  our  marketplaces. 
While  the  great  and  powerful  promot- 
ers of  the  legislation,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg.  Hodges  of  Commerce, 
and  the  main  kingpin  in  the  sellout  of 
U.S.    Industrial    independence,    George 
Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  were  get- 
ting headlines  and  support  by  predicting 
the  creation  of  4.000  to  6,000  new  jobs  if 
the  5-year  trade  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, those  of  us  who  were  opposing  the 
bill  were  being  ridiculed  both  as  a  group 
and  personally.     I  can  remember  the 
treatment  I  received  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  courteous,  but 
ignored,  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  where,  after  2  years  of  holding 
hearings  on  the  subject.  I  was  accorded 
10  minutes  of  time  out  of  8  hours  with 
about  90  percent  of  the  time  for  the  pro- 
ponents and  no  amendments  allowed. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  Record,  by  special 
permission  to  print  my  observations,  that 
the  law  would  create  a  one-way  street 
and  the  Nation  would  become  less  and 
less  able  to  maintain  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing without  subsidies. 

How  have  we  fared  in  these  5  years  of 
loose  trading?  We  now  have  subsidies 
for  the  entire  textile  industry  costing  the 
taxpayer  over  $300  million  a  year,  an 
amount  greater  than  the  total  tsuces  paid 
in  the  year  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
this  handout  by  Congress  by  all  the  tex- 
tile mills.  We  now  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  subsidies  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, aid  to  education,  rehabilitation  of 
our  dsrlng  communities,  permanent  re- 
lief status  for  millions  of  Americans,  and 
some  42  million  Americans  out  of  the 


work  force  with  all  or  the  major  part  of 
their  income  from  the  IJ.S.  Treasury  in 
one  form  or  another. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  going  into  train- 
ing programs  for  displaced  workers  for 
jobs  that  are  often  gone  before  the  train- 
ing period  Is  completed.  I  know  the 
arguments  of  the  free  traders  who  say 
that  automation  is  the  cause  of  job 
losses.  I  make  the  point  that  advanced 
automation  in  most  cases  is  the  result 
of  importation.  Automation  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  better  way  of  life 
with  more  products  for  mass  consump- 
tion is  a  blessing.  Automation  to  cut 
labor  to  meet  foreign  competition  is  a 
danger  to  our  whole  economy. 

Take  steel  for  instance.  Steel  can  and 
has  produced  far  and  beyond  our  needs 
at  all  times.  As  the  demand  grew  and 
facilities  needed  upgrading,  industry  met 
the  challenge  and,  at  the  same  time, 
labor  needs  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
However,  when  we  started  building  and 
helping  to  build  foreign  mills  we  created 
competition  facilities  that  took  away 
from  our  mills  their  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  should  have  been  expected. 
American  mlllowners  seized  upon  this 
situation  to  get  special  consideration 
from  Congress  to  update  their  so-called 
obsolete  equipment  to  hold  onto  their 
foreign  markets.  Natu.  iUy.  they  could 
not  stop  their  foreign  policies  and  in 
some  cases  even  helped  the  foreign  na- 
tions to  update  and.  in  fact,  to  surpass 
our  new  equipment.  TMe  natural  thing 
happened  Just  as  predicted  in  1961  and 
the  foreigners  started  pouring  their  siu-- 
plus  steel  Into  ttoe  U.S.  market. 

Even  a  novice  in  economics  should 
have  realized  that  given  the  same  facili- 
ties a  cheap  labor  nation  can  undersell 
a  high  cost  market.  Labor  is  not  with- 
out blame  in  this  crisis  and  it  is  a  crisis. 
Labor  seems  to  be  talking  out  of  two  sides 
of  its  mouth  at  one  time.  The  demand 
and.  in  my  opinion  have  a  right,  to  an  In- 
creasing betterment  in  their  standards  of 
living,  while  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
mand the  privilege  to  purchase  foreign 
made  goods  because  they  are  cheaper. 

I  remember  well  the  testimony  before 
by  committee  in  1961  by  both  steel  labor 
and  steel  management.  Labor  in  short 
said,  "We  don't  fear  foreign  competition 
if  industry  will  cut  its  profits  and  price 
their  products  competitively  to  meet  the 
foreign  goods  selling  price." 

Industry  in  short  said,  "We  don't  fear 
foreign  competition  if  labor  will  not 
make  demands  for  higher  wages  and 
gives  us  productivity  in  keeping  with 
foreign  labor  production  costs." 

At  that  time  I  observed  that  if  this 
had  been  true  in  the  beginning  of  our 
industrial  expansion,  labor  would  still 
be  working  for  a  dollar  a  day  and  you 
could  buy  a  FV)rd  for  $600. 

The  idea  sponsored  by  George  Ball 
that  this  Nation  must  give  up  certain 
productive  industries  such  as  textiles, 
glassware,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to 
foster  trade  In  machine,  cotton,  and 
other  products  is  £is  unsoimd  and  ridicu- 
lous as  his  prediction  of  4  million  new 
jobs  in  5  years  from  the  1961  trade  bill. 
Another  argument  advanced  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  special  re- 
port argued  for  the  elimination  of  high 


cost,  high  labor  intensity  productions, 
and  said  that  this  Nation  should  move 
into  production  of  more  sophisticated 
articles  such  as  Steuben  glass.  I  know 
that  Steuben  glass  is  very  desirable,  but 
until  it  sells  for  the  same  price  as  our 
Jeannette  glass,  it  will  never  create  the 
jobs  needed  for  Mr.  Ball  to  get  his  salary 
or  to  pay  congressional  salaries  of  $30,- 
000  a  year. 

It  might  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Ball,  our 
own  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  would 
take  a  so-called  Jimket  and  visit  the  fine 
crystal  shops  In  Germany.  Japan.  Italy. 
Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  the  French, 
Austrian,  and  Venetian  fine  glass  plants. 
What  seems  to  escape  the  thinking  of 
our  nonproductlon  workers  in  and  out 
of  Congress  is  that  no  nation  has  an  ex- 
cliasive  on  any  production.  It  might 
shock  Mr.  Ball,  Hodges,  and  company  to 
find  out  that  our  so-called  trade  surplus 
has  been  a  deficit  for  many  years. 

At  some  later  date  I  will  try  to  give  my 
views  of  our  trade  balances  and  the  real 
balance  as  against  the  fake  aimlysis 
given  to  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

A  few  of  the  problems  we  face  are  cov- 
ered in  the  following  statements.  They 
represent  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
company  and  labor  views  that  never 
seem  to  get  Into  the  congressional  de- 
bates. 

I  repeat  my  position  as  I  have  made 
It  known  over  these  many  years,  I  do  not 
oppose  free  trade  in  goods  and  services 
nations  cannot  produce  for  themselves, 
I  oppose  the  dumping  of  goods  by  this 
or  any  other  nation.  Simply  put,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  free  enterprise  system  can- 
not survive  In  a  free  trade  world  at  this 
stage  in  our  history  without  protection 
against  exploiters  In  the  production  shop 
and  in  the  marketplace. 

The  American  watch  industry,  already 
on  its  knees,  appears  to  be  bowing  out  of 
our  economy  from  the  observations  con- 
tained In  the  following  letter  from  the 
Watch  Workers  Union : 
Must  the  Watchmakers  or  Amesica  Die? 
Ameucan  Watch  Workers  Ukion. 

Lancaster,  Pa..  February  10. 1967. 
Members  of  the  90th  Congress: 

Unless  the  Congress  acts,  &  recent  tariff  re- 
duction on  watches  means  the  elimination 
of  watch  production  In  the  United  States,  the 
transfer  of  high  precision  watch  skills  and 
Jobs  overseas,  and  our  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  for  skills  and  industrial  capacity  we 
now  possess. 

Concessions  on  Import  rates  on  watches, 
watch  movements,  and  parts  were  granted 
iBy  oxir  Government  In  a  trade  agreement 
with  Swlteerland  In  1936.  Thereafter,  the 
domestic  watch  Indiistry,  admittedly  effi- 
cient, was  very  seriously  Injured  by  Imports 
and  In  1954  rates  of  duUes  for  such  articles 
were  Increased,  pentilttlng  the  Industry  to 
subsist  on  a  minimum  level  of  operations. 
But  in  January  1967,  the  1964  rates  were  re- 
duced to  those  existing  in  1936,  placing  the 
domestic  Industry  at  the  mercy  of  vmla.ii 
Imports  generated  by  Switzerland  and  Japan 
with  cheap  labor  rates  with  which  we  cannot 
compete. 

Must  we  give  what  remains  of  our  mar- 
ket to  the  Swiss  cartel? 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have 
given  substantially  aU  of  our  own  domestic 
watch  market  to  the  Swiss  Cartel.  Only  ten 
per  cent  of  our  Jeweled  watch  market  re. 
mains — no  completely  Integrated  pin  lever 
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wrist  watch  plant  exists  In  the  United  States. 
Must  we  give  this  remaining  fragment  of 
our  market  to  the  Cartel?  Our  contribution 
to  free  trade  has  already  been  made,  the 
Swiss  are  over-employed  and  do  not  need  our 
help,  and  we  need  what  remains  of  our 
market  If  we  are  going  to  retain  an  Impor- 
tant industrial  capability. 

Must  we  injure  ourselves  to  demonstrate 
free  trade  policy? 

in  freeing  up  trade,  we  have  lost  valuable 
production  facilities  which  take  fifteen  years 
to  re-establish.  Of  33  Integrated  plants, 
there  remains  only  3  Integrated  Jeweled 
watch  plants  and  no  fully  Integrated  pin 
lever  plants.  Only  the  hard  core  of  a  pro- 
duction capability  is  left  of  an  Industry 
important  to  our  defense  and  advancement 
of  the  state  of  the  art.  Without  It,  we  must 
relv  on  the  Swiss  Cartel  for  our  needs  and 
we' have  no  means  of  controlling  the  source 
of  production. 

Must  we  be  the  only  nation  to  make  this 
serious   mistake? 

Every  Industrial  nation  of  the  world  has 
protected  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  their 
watch  industries.  By  contracts,  we  have  let 
ours  deteriorate  through  tariff  reduction,  and 
now  It  will  disappear  if  something  Is  not 
done  All  these  countries  of  the  Free  World 
and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  cannot  be 
wrong.  Must  we  be  the  only  nation  not  to 
protect  what  all  concede  Is  a  most  Important 
capability  for  our  national  Interest? 

Must  we  sacrifice  high  skills  we  are  try- 
ing to  build? 

The  Congress  has  expended  much  time  and 
money  on  programs  to  train  the  unsklUed 
and  Improve  the  skills  we  now  possess  In  the 
light  of  the  high  Job  requirements  for  skills 
with  too  few  people  to  fill  them.  The  objec- 
tive has  been  reached  In  the  watch  Industry, 
but  we  are  letting  It  slip  away  by  destroying 
the  Jobs  by  tariff  reduction.  Once  attained, 
high  skills  we  need  should  not  be  eliminated 
If  our  national  objective  to  obtain  and  Im- 
prove skills  means  anything. 

Must  the  will  of  the  Congress  be  sub- 
ivrted?  „„„      . 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the 
Congress  provided  safeguards  to  prevent 
elimination  of  any  industry  which  we  need. 
More  particularly,  the  Congress  considered 
this  problem  did  not  Intend  that  the  watch 
industry  be  sacrificed  In  the  cause  of  free 
trade,  and  continued  Its  escape  clause  pro- 
tection. No  such  efficient  Industry  as  this— 
which  leads  the  world  In  technological 
progress— with  electric  and  electronic 
watches,  the  most  Important  development  In 
the  art  over  the  past  five  hundred  years- 
should  be  killed  off  In  contravention  of  the 
standards  set  by  the  Congress.  Administra- 
tive action  reducing  tariffs  should  be  nulli- 
fied until  such  time  as  the  Congress  changes 
its  mind. 

The  Congress  represents  the  people  of  the 
United  States — not  the  Swiss  cartel. 

The  Congress  has  no  responsibility  to  the 
Swiss  Cartel  and  Its  world-wide  monopoly. 
The  cartel  needs  no  help  from  the  Congress, 
and  it  has  Uken  the  frulU  of  our  market 
while  violating  ovir  laws.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  rely  on  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  and  do  not  expect  to  lose 
something  which  Is  needed.  It  Is  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  that  we  retain  what 
is  left  of  this  efficient  Industry  that  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  Interests. 
The  90th  Congress  will  make  the  decision. 
There  Is  much  at  stake  In  this  Issue. 
We  urge  your  support  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  nullify  the  1967  tariff  reduction 
and  permit  continued  manufacture  of 
watches  In  the  United  States— In  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  watch  industry  viill  either  continue 
or    abandon    domestic    manufacturing — de- 
pending upon  what  the  Congress  does. 
Ralph  P.  Pket, 

President. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
trade  policies  is  shot  through  with 
double  standards,  doubletalk,  insincer- 
ity, and  above  all,  naturalism  on  the 
part  of  importing  countries  that  have 
an  open  door  to  the  TJS.  market. 

The  Alabama  Pipe  Co.,  from  An- 
niston,  Ala.,  makes  an  interesting  ob- 
servation in  a  note  received  in  my  office 
February  16,  1967.  Their  statement,  in 
part,  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  Attached  is  a 
cupping  from  the  January  12th  Issue  of  oxur 
local  Annlston,  Alabama  paper  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  steel  from  Italy  by  the 
TVA. 

While  the  amount  Is  small  we  question 
this  type  of  transaction  by  a  governmental 
agency  for  several  reasons. 

It  win  take  from  American  labor  and 
management  the  man-hours  required  to 
produce  it,  increase  our  costs  by  decreasing 
manufacturing  volume  and  this  same  Amer- 
ican labor  and  mangement  will  be  expected 
to  purchase  or  cause  to  be  purchased  the 
electric  power  conducted  by  this  foreign 
steel.  Certainly  Italian  labor  will  not  pur- 
chase nor  cause  to  be  purchased  a  single 
kilowatt-hour  of  It. 

If  It  Is  a  matter  of  our  so-called  Foreign 
Policy,  then  why  do  we  require  that  for- 
eign projects  of  slmUar  nature  financed 
under  our  A.IX).  program  use  American 
made  material  while  our  own  agencies  are 
free  to  buy  on  the  world  market? 

Isn't  this  really  a  subterfuge  to  cover 
additional  Foreign  Aid?  In  either  case.  It 
comes  from  the  same  source  but  with  a 
different  label. 


IFrom    the   Annlston    (Ala.)    Star,   Jan.   12, 

1967) 

ITAUAN  Firm  Gets  TVA  Pact 

Chattanooca,     Tenn.— An     lUUan     firm 

has  been  awarded  a  contract  to  supply  up  to 

2  7  million  pounds  of  steel  for  transmission 

line  crossing  at  two  points  on  the  Tennessee 

River. 

The  award  was  announced  today  by  the 
Tennessee  Vallev  .Authority. 

The  steel  will  be  provided  by  Offlclne  Vit- 
torlo  Ceccoli,  of  Bologna.  Italy,  and  will  be 
used  In  crossings  over  Chlckamauga  Lake 
near  Chattanooga  and  over  Wheeler  Lake  In 
northeast  Alabama. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  base  provision  of 
1.378.000  pounds  of  steel  for  $207,822. 

The  crossing  near  Chattanooga  will  carry  a 
500,000-volt  transmission  line  being  built  be- 
tween Bull  Run  steam  plant  near  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn..  and  Widows  Creek  steam  plant  In 
northeast  Alabama. 

The  Wheeler  Lake  crossing  will  carry  two 
500.000-volt  lines  from  the  Trinity  substation 
west  of  Decatur — one  of  them  to  the  Browns 
Ferry  nuclear  plant  and  the  other  to  the 
Davidson  substation  to  be  built  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  giant  steel  com- 
panies have  finally  heeded  the  warnings 
sounded  by  myself  and  others  over  the 
last  decade.  Today,  steel  companies, 
both  large  and  small,  find  themselves  in 
an  import-export  bind,  partially  caused 
by  their  ovm  shortsightedness. 

While  listening  to  the  promises  of  the 
free  traders  they  closed  their  ears  and, 
what  is  worse,  opened  their  know-how 
files,  their  bank  accoimts.  and  their  home 
markets.  They  honestly,  but  foolishly, 
believed  they  could  hold  their  own  if 
other  nations  dropped  their  tariff  walls 
and  played  the  free-trade  game  honestly. 
Of  course  this  could  not  happen.  And 
I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  we  can 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  all 


walls  are  down,  all  restrictions  removed, 
wages  and  taxes  equalized,  and  products 
sold  between  nations  at  prices  where  no 
nation  will  be  htirt.  r 

It  is  idiotic  to  talk  of  balances  of  trade 
as  a  trade  policy  criteria.  No  nation 
except  a  nation  with  exclusive  products 
and  self-denial  of  foreign  products  can 
have  a  favorable  trade  balance.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  this  is  that  as  vol- 
umes of  trade  increase  so  do  the  problrans 
of  balances  of  trade. 

As  an  example  let  us  take  Japan  and 
the  United  States  and  wipe  out  all  bar- 
riers, put  each  nation  on  the  same  money 
value,  minimum  wages,  union  freedoms, 
hour  maximums,  antitrust,  antimonop- 
oly,  taxes,  utility  charges,  and  start 
trading. 

We  will  sell  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  cotton,  edible  agricultural  products, 
automobiles,  machinery,  and  so  forth. 

We  will  buy  edibles,  automobiles,  silks, 
transistors.  TV's,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  just  trade  by  what  our  people 
use  and  want  the  most  and  the  same  for 
the  Japanese,  how  can  we  restrict  the 
amounts  of  our  purchases  to  equal  the 
amounts  of  our  sales.  If  we  do  this,  are 
we  not  interfering  with  free  trade  and 
if  we  do  not  do  it,  will  not  one  of  the 
nations  have  a  bad  balance  of  trade? 

Steel  is  learning  the  hard  way.  No 
matter  what  we  spend  for  innovation, 
mechanization,  automation,  and  what- 
ever else  that  can  be  done  we  can  never 
meet  foreign  import  prices  without 
subsidy. 

The  textile  mills  are  a  case  in  point. 
Even  with  the  same  subsidized  cotton 
price  as  export  cotton,  our  mills  face  im- 
port problems  that  have  to  be  controlled 
by  quotas.  Some  of  our  mills  are  meet- 
ing the  challenge  by  buying  foreign 
textiles  and  selling  same  to  the  unsus- 
pecting American  public. 

This  is  the  solution  our  big  auto  people 
have  tried  to  use  since  the  foreign  car 
raided  the  U.S.  market.  Today  the  bulk 
of  foreign  imports  in  cars  are  being  im- 
ported by  our  own  automakers.  Just 
look  at  the  growth  of  foreign  car  produc- 
tion and  the  serious  drop  of  our  produc- 
tion this  year. 

For  a  while  our  economy  could  buy  both 
record  production  at  home  and  Imports 
from  abroad  and  Canada.  However,  this 
balloon  had  to  burst  since  it  was  filled 
with  hot  air  and  gas  and  could  not 
last  forever. 

The  American  public  does  not  even 
hesitate  any  more  to  buy  foreign  products 
even  if  it  means  less  Jobs  simply  because 
the  free  traders  have  sold  them  a  bill  of 
goods.  The  protectionist  has  been  ridi- 
culed and  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  either  the  public  or  th«. government. 
In  the  face  of  the  facts,  there  are  still 
some  strong  voices  in  every  industry  hesi- 
tant about  mounting  an  all-out  attack 
against  our  outmoded  disastrous  trade 
policies. 

Steel  has  started  to  express  concern 
as  the  following  excerpts  from  speeches 
and  news  items  show : 


AISI  Pushes  for  Tarxtts  on  Impctited  Steei. 

This  Tear 

(By  Robert  Barr) 

Washington. — The  American  steel  Industry 

Is  on  a  lone-wolf  mission  to  convince  Oon- 
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gress  tbe  nation  would  benSfit  by  a  special 
temporary  tariff  on  imported  steel  and  pig 
Iron. 

The  mill  men  stressed  the  need  for  such  ac- 
tion this  year  at  a  special  breakfast  with 
interested  Senators  and  House  members  here 
last  Wednesday. 

It  became  apparent  later  no  commitments 
were  received  and  the  burden  remalnfl  on  the 
Industry  to  make  a  case  for  the  "temporary 
levy"  It  wants  slapped  on  its  Import  competi- 
tion. 

INDtJSTRY    DEMANDS 

The  Industry  still  wants  a  tougher  antl- 
dimiplng  law,  more  Federal  tax  credits  for  air 
pollution  abatement  faclUtlea,  restoration  of 
the  7  i>er  cent  Investment  tax  credit,  and  no 
higher  Income  taxes. 

Bu|r  Its  prime  lobbying  goal  now  Ib  for  more 
tariff  protection  from  the  continually  mount- 
ing tide  of  Imports. 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  hosted 
the  closed  door  breakfast  In  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building.  It  estimated  about  200  law- 
makers showed  up. 

(AISI  originally  expected  about  135  Sena- 
tors and  House  members  would  attend.  Judg- 
ing by  the  listing  It  had  compUed.) 

Leslie  B.  Worthlngton,  chairman  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  and  also  AISI  chairman, 
laid  it  on  the  Une  for  the  lawmakers,  accord- 
ing to  his  prepared  statement  later  made 
public. 

In  part,  he  stressed:  "The  welfare  of  this 
Industry,  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  steelwork- 
ers,  and,  I  beUeve  it  Is  fair  to  say,  the  se- 
curity of  this  nation  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress take  steps  at  this  session  to  enact  a 
temporary  levy  on  imports  of  foreign  made 
steel  and  pig  Iron,  so  as  to  narrow  the  price 
differential,  and  create  a  climate  of  more 
equitable  competition  between  domestic  and 
foreign  producers  who  seek  a  share  of  the 
United  States  market." 

Later,  In  a  rhetorical  question,  he  noted 
to  reporters,  "does  the  United  States  want  to 
depend  on  offshore  sources  for  steel?  We 
think  not." 

When  Mr.  Worthlngton  flnUhed  his  re- 
marks to  the  breakfast  session  of  lawmakers, 
some  of  them  apparently  thought  the  meet- 
ing had  ended. 

They  milled  about  In  the  corridor  or  left 
the  building,  thus  missing  some  of  the  ques- 
tioning and  observations  which  followed. 

For  example,  Rep.  John  Dent  (D.,  Pa.)  told 
the  crowd  a  tougher  antl-dumplng  law  prob- 
ably would  solve  about  80  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dustry problem. 

(Some  Industry  figures  obviously  do  not 
agree.  During  the  closed-door  session,  the 
point  was  made  that  no  matter  how  the  anti- 
dumping law  might  be  strengthened,  the  for- 
eign steel  producers  somehow  could  manage 
to  ship  into  the  U.S.  market  and  undersell 
the  domesUc  mUls  ) 

Mr.  Dent  warned  the  industry,  "Any  time 
you  go  after  a  tariff  change  you  become  in- 
volved with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)."  He  added,  "You  know 
what  that  means." 

Later,  AISI  president,  John  Roche,  noted 
the  steel  industry  has  waited  a  year  to  see 
whether  the  currei^  round  of  Kennedy  tariff 
talks  at  Geneva  wtDuld  produce  something 
concrete  in  lowering  or  wiping  out  some  of 
the  foreign  non-tariff  barriers  against  Ameri- 
can shipments  of  steel.  That  round  of  talks 
has  produced  no  such  results,  he  noted. 

The  Industry  leaders  are  hoping  for  public 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  trade  policy 
Issue,  since  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
expires  June  30. 

Mr.  Roche  said  there  should  be  public 
hearings  on  the  whole  lissue.  He  added  the 
philosophy  of  that  law  Just  does  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  steel,  which  is  being  used  as 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  by  other 
countries. 

Another  issue  that  should  be  explored,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Patton  is  any  help  the  Ameri- 


can Government  may  be  providing  to  con- 
struction of  foreign  steel  mills.  Such  aid 
should  be  looked  into  to  see  if  it  Is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  he  felt. 

Mr.  Worthlngton  voiced  the  Industry  hope 
that  the  umted  Steelworkers  of  America 
Union  will  support  the  mills'  plea  for  the 
special  temporary  tariff.  (See  separate  story 
on  the  USWs  poslUon.) 

Here  are  the  major  points  made  by  Mr. 
Worthlngton  In  his  prepared  remarks  to  the 
breakfast  session  of  Congressmen  last 
Wednesday: 

World  exports  of  steel  have  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  decade. 

No  longer  does  this  steel  fiow  principally 
from  Industrialized  to  less-developed  na- 
tions. Twenty  per  cent  of  the  world  ex- 
ports end  up  in  the  United  States,  creating 
the  paradox  of  the  world's  largest  steel  pro- 
ducer also  being  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  planning 
further  expansions  of  steel  capacity.  This 
means  even  more  steel  destined  for  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  nearly  11  million  tons  of  steel  shipped 
into  the  U.S.  last  year  represented  more  than 
70,000  steelworker  Jobs,  not  to  mention 
thousands  of  other  Jobs  In  supporting 
American  Industries. 

The  volume  of  imports,  which  U.S.  mills 
are  equipped  to  replace,  is  a  threat  to  the 
American  Industry's  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  future  talks  I  plan  to 
present  more  figures  and  facts  showing 
the  necessity  for  a  combined  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans,  in  and  out  of 
the  industrial  complex. 

Time  is  slipping  away  quickly  and  in 
a  few  short  years  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  fanners  who  have  benefited  from 
free  trade  policies  because  of  subsidy 
and  surplus  production  have  been  the 
main  supporters  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Acta. 

They,  too,  are  reaching  the  end  of  the 
road.  Farm  organizations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  disillusioned  with  the 
subsidy  free  trade  policy  of  our  Nation. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  get  some 
new  faces  at  the  hearings  starting  In 
April  on  the  question  of  imports  as  re- 
lated to  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  laws. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
excerpts  from  a  letter  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Poultry  Processors  Association, 
written  to  William  Roth,  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Development  Board, 
complaining  of  the  EEC  action  aimed  at 
getting  concessions  from  the  United 
States  on  items  they  sell  to  the  United 
States,  but  practicing  the  same  old  shell 
game  of  doubletalklng  free  trade  on 
things  they  buy  from  the  United  States: 

The  poultry  Industry,  as  you  know,  has  a 
vital  Interest  In  these  negotiations  because 
it  has  suffered  substantial  Injury  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  restrictive  trade  meas- 
ures by  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC).  This  Industry  strongly  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
and  the  Inclusion  of  provisions  therein  to 
provide  authority  to  deal  appropriately  with 
the  trade  barriers  being  established  by  the 
EEC  against  Imports  of  United  States  poul- 
try and  other  agricultural  products.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  these 
barriers  have  been  to  restrict  and  greatly 
impair  United  States  trade. 

We  have  been  hopeful  that  these  unjusti- 
fiable trade  barriers  In  the  form  of  gate 
prices,  variable  levies,  supplemental  levies, 
and  other  devices  which  unfairly  preempt 
the  market  and  burden  our  trade  would  be 
broken  down  through  effective  negotiations 


under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  These  re- 
strictive measures  which  were  put  Into  effect 
unilaterally  by  the  EEC  are  contradictory  of. 
repugnant  to  and  violate  all  fundamental 
principles  and  concepts  upon  which  inter- 
national trade  rests. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
and  the  commencement  of  negotiations. 
Throughout  their  past  four  years  almost 
every  basic  Issue  concerning  equitable  ac- 
cess for  poultry  and  other  Jmted  States 
agricultural  products  has  been  postponed 
and  left  unresolved,  primarily  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  EEC  to  submit  agricultural 
offers  and  to  enter  Into  meaningful  nego- 
tiations under  basic  GATT*  principles.  The 
United  States  may  have  unwittingly  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  to  come  to  grips  wltfi 
the  Issue  by  Its  willingness  not  only  to  sub- 
mits Its  agricultural  offers  but  to  go  for. 
ward  with  negotiations  an  Industrial  Items 
notwltlistandlng  the  faUure  of  the  EEC  to 
comply  with  the  time  schedule  and  Its  agree- 
ment to  negotiate  on  both  agricultural  and 
Industrial  Items. 

It  was  not  until  late  last  year  that  the 
EEC  submitted  Its  agricultural  offers.  Al- 
though the  details  of  these  offers  have  not 
been  made  public,  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
they  are  so  limited  and  so  restrictive  as  to 
be  almost  frivolous.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  to  be  clear,  they  do  not  afford  a  satls- 
facton'  basis  for  meaningful  negotiations  or 
agreements  as  they  embody  a  continuation 
of  the  regressive  and  unjustifiable  trade 
barriers  against  poultry  and  other  agricul- 
tural products.  Such  offers,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  determine,  afford  no  reasonable 
or  equitable  basis  for  access  of  United  States 
poultry  and  other  agricultural  products  to 
the  EEC,  and  do  not  provide  terms  of  access 
comparable  to  the  terms  on  which  EEC 
products,  both  Industrial  and  agricultural, 
would  be  given  access  to  the  umted  States. 
It  Is  unfortunate,  but  the  view  Is  widely 
held  In  the  EEC  that  the  United  States  will 
yield  agam,  as  It  has  in  the  past,  and  as 
It  did  m  the  so-called  DUlon  Round  of 
negotiations,  and  wUl  forgo  Its  Insistence 
upon  equitable  terms  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  proceed  to  conclude  negotiations 
on  Industrial  Items  alone. 

The  Issue  is  clear.  A  fundamental  prin- 
ciple Is  Involved  which  cannot  be  obscured. 
A  change  In  tactics  Is  necessary.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  it  now  be  made  unmistakably 
clear  by  our  negotiators  that  there  can  be 
no  agreement  on  Industrial  items  without 
agreements  In  the  agricultural  area  which 
will  give  United  States  agricultural  products 
access  to  the  EEC  on  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciples as  EEC  products  are  given  access  to 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  EEC  to  sub- 
mit reasonable  offers  and  to  manifest  a  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  on  these  non -tariff 
trade  levies  affecting  agriculture,  we  urge 
that  the  United  States  offers  on  both  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  Items  with  respect  to 
EEC  trade  be  withdrawn  thereby  making  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  EEC  cannot  ex- 
pect to  obtain  access  to  the  United  States 
for  Its  industrial  and  agricultural  products 
unless  It  is  prepared  to  negotiate  to  give 
access  to  the  EEC  for  United  SUtea  poultry 
and  other  agricultural  products  under  the 
same  basic  principles. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Neither  should  we  make  a  bad  agreement 
out  of  fear  that  the  negotiating  authority 
win  expire.  The  Congress  Is  In  session  and 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  making  a  bad 
agreement  and  perhaps  doing  permanent 
Injurv  to  United  States  agricultural  trade, 
the  matter  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
Congress  If  the  EEC  Will  not  negotiate  on 
these  fundamental  Issues,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  grant  new  negotiating  authority  In 
the  light  of  conditions  which  now  exist. 

Not  only  are  the  EEC  measures  referred  to 
above  trade  destructive  rather  than  trade  ex- 
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panslve.  they  also  are  designed  to  permit  and 
encourage  aggression  against  our  agricultural 
exports  to  countries  other  than  the  EEC 
through  a  system  of  export  subsidies.  If  this 
aggression  cannot  be  stopped  tlirough  ne- 
gotiation, then  the  other  powers  available 
to  our  Government  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  other  exlsUng  legislation 
to  meet  such  situations  should  be  brought 
into  play  to  protect  our  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to  continue,  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  to  expose  the  loss  of 
U.S.  jobs  and  enterprise  to  foreign  coun- 
tries because  of  our  foul  trade  policies. 


costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks 
Lake  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  rec- 
reational purposes  are  nonreimbursable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imaniraous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PucmsKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  week  of  March  6,  on 
account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Blanton,  for  Monday,  March  6, 
and  Tuesday,  March  7,  1967,  on  account 
of  business  within  the  Seventh  District 
of  Tennessee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  for  10  minutes  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Dole  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oklahoma) .  for  15  minutes,  on  March 
8;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley),  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rarick  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  PuciNsKi. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  8,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing the  minimum  price-support  level 
for  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  reports  concerning  special  pay 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  during 
calendar  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  306  and  section  310,  title  37,  United 
State  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

494.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or 
technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  FVarelgn  Commerce. 

495.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  13(b),  as  well  as  a  list  of 
the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber il,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

496.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoc^nlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act 
approved  September  22,  1964  (76  Stat.  990), 
providing  for  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

497.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commlssicai.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


spect  to  aeronautical  and  other  scientific 
research  and  development  and  outer  space; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  70).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  356.  Resolution  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  conduct  full  and  complete  investi- 
gations and  studies  of  all  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  71) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG :  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  365.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  267.  Joint 
resolution  to  support  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  India  (Rept.  No.  72).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  665.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  ccmbat 
veliicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  73 ) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  303.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30.  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  othef 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8,  370.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1948  (63  Stat.  382),  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewick  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  606.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2158.  A  biU  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  69). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  312.  Resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  to  conduct  studies  and 
investigations  and  make  inquiries  with  re- 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.6676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  Ijeneflts  to  any  individual  who 
may  not  make  a  Joint  return  but  maintains 
his  own  hovisohold  as  his  home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.6677.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H3.6678.  A   bin   to  amend   Utle   12,   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limita- 
tion  of   actions   for   actions   arising   out   of 
death  or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  un- 
safe   unprovement  to   real   property;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6679.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  annui- 
ties imder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.6680.  A  bill  to  eliminate  political  ac- 
tivity In  the  Post  Office  Department  by  revis- 
ing the  terms  of  office  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  other  top  officers  thereof,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENNET; 
H.R.668i.  A    bUl    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Meaiw. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6682.  A   bill    to   establish    a   Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  6683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of   duty  on   certain   granu- 
lated and  ground  cork  and  on  certain  natural 
and    composition   cork  cut  or  molded    into 
rods;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.6684.  A  bill   to  amend   section   32(e) 
of    title    rn    of    the    Bankhead-Jones    Farm 
Tenant  Act,   as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement     for    land     conservation     and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
C-ommittee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.R.  6685.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POFP : 

H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amor- 
tization deduction  for  pollution  control 
facilities,  a  tax  credit  for  expenses  of  em- 
ployee training  programs  and  for  expenses 
of  higher  education,  a  deduction  for  teach- 
ers' educational  expenses,  special  rules  for 
the  Income  tax  treatment  of  business  devel- 
opment corporations,  and  an  Income  tax  In- 
centive for  employment  of  older  workers;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6887.  A    bill    relating   to   applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a  State 
court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  6688.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 

H  R  6689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.      ' 
By  Mr.  W AMPLER; 

H.R.  6690.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; to  the  ComncUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  financial  participation  In  State  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6692.  A   bUl   declaring    a   porUon   of 
Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  6693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  increase  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  ptayable  to 
veterans  and  to  provide  programs  of  on-the- 
job  training,  on-the-farm  training,  and  flight 
training  for  eligible  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  sklna  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H-R.  6695.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of  net  operating  losses  of  certain  railroad 
corpOTatlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.R.  6696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  to  provide  certain 
additional  retirement  benefits  and  retired 
employees  health  Insurance  benefits,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS : 

H.R.  6697.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  benefit  plans  In  lieu  of  social  security 
by  providing  that  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  certain  benefits  under  such  plans  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  or 
subject  to  social  security  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DADDAKIO : 

H.R.  6698.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
identifying,  assessing,  publicizing,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  Implications  and  effects  of  ap- 
plied research  and  technology,  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to 
Insure  the  availability  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical Information  In  connection  therewith, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 


By  Mr.  DELANBY : 

H.R.  6699.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6700.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJi.6701.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  6702.  A  bin  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consimier  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cc«nmerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJR.  6703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  make  certain 
Joint  hospital  enterprises  eligible  for  grants 
under  title  VI  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
organizations  operated  exclusively  to  provide 
services  for  hospitals  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  such  code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  6705.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  prevent  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  Insurance 
benefits  from  affecting  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6706.  A  bin  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  years  In  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  that 
chronic  diseases  beconUng  manifest  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  are  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  presump- 
tions relating  to  certain  diseases  applicable 
to  veterans  who  served  during  the  period 
between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HJl.  6708.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day  to 
employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Shellfish 
Research  Center,  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  6709.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
In  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.  6710.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  wiretapping  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
evidence  for  criminal  prosecutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that, 
In  calculating  the  Income  of  a  tenant  of 
low-rent  public  housing  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining his  eligibility  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy or  his  liability  to  pay  Increased 
rent,  certain  pension  or  annuity  Increases 
shall  be  disregarded;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  6712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry 
of  certain   hollow  reinforcing   bars;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 

H.R.  6713.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove  the  Federal-SUte   program   of   child 


welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;    to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS : 
H.R.  6715.  A  bin  DO  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  to  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and 
GS-18  in  the  competitive  civil  service  based 
solely  on  merit  and  competitive  civil  service 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  6716.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  6717.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  new  liberalized 
mortgage  financing  terms  for  veterans  shall 
be  available  to  qualified  veterans  without  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  they  have  previously 
used  their  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  entitlement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6718.  A  blU  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  handicapped:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6719.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore. 
and  make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recre- 
ation, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400  (or  $3,600  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committc  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6721.  A  bill  to  provide  social  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  Individuals  for 
State  and  local  public  officers,  not  otherwise 
covered  under  Federal-State  agreement,  who 
are  paid  on  a  fee  basis  by  persons  other  than 
the  State  or  local  government:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6722.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  is  blind  or  otherwise 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  6723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

H.R.  6724.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  to  bring 
within  the  purview  thereof  certain  tempo- 
rary and  substitute  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LE50GETT: 

H.R.  672S.  A  bill  to  designate  a  portion  of 
the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel:   to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  6736.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  portion  of 
the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  6728.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
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products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H  R.  6729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  In  order  to  make  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  for  periods 
of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters  allow- 
ances and  to  make  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H  R.  6730.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
uol  Act  of  1949;  to  the  cdbamlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  8731.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordlnatton  Act  to  provide  for  more 
effective  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sotircee  from  the  effects  of  projects  licensed 
by  Federal  agencies  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  8732.  A  bni  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  for  expenses 
arising  out  of  any  election  to  fiU  the  vacancy 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  caused  by 
adopUon  of  House  Resolution  278.  00th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HJl    6733.  A  WU   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degreee  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  6734.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities  in  aid  of 
the  ^evention  or  reduction  of  crime;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  ISx.  BHRIVEB: 
HR    6736.  A  bUl  to  ajnend  the  Oommu- 
nicationa  Act  of  1934  to  abolish  tHe  renewal 
requirement  for  Ucenses  in  the  safety  and 
special   radio  services,   and   for   other   pxu- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  6736.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  faculties,  by  authorizing 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poraUon  to  assist  in  establishing  Innovative 
educational  programs,  to  facUltate  educa- 
tional program  avallabUlty,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
clUtles;  and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Instructional  television  and  radio; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6737.  A  bill  consenting  to  an  exten- 
sion and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  C<xnmerce. 
By  Mr.  WALDUS: 
H.R.  6738.  A   bill    to    deelgnate    a    portion 
of  the  San  Pranclsco-Stockton  ship  chan- 
nel as  the  John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel; 
to  the  committee  on  PubUo  Works. 
By  Mr.  CBXLER: 
H  J.  Res.  396.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
Uon   of   the   District   of    Coliunbla    In    the 
Congress;    to   the    Conunlttee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.J.  Ree.  397.  Joint   reeolutloB    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 


the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of  each 
year  as  National  Poetry  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI:  • 
H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
tor  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  Impact  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  and  towers 
upon  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community 
planning,  property  values,  and  real  estate 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  13th  day  of  March  In  1967  as  National 
Electric  Car  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  April  22  through 
April  29.  1967,  as  National  Coin  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,   1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  262.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  should  be  Invoked  to 
curb  the  excessive  Importations  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  which   have  created  dis- 
tress   conditions    among    producers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.  Con.  Res.  263.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  freedom  for  Baltic  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  264.  Conciurent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  planning  lor  peace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  265.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  highway 
trust  funds  should  not  be  withheld;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support   of   the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  to 
the  Union;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution    creating    a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING : 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  369.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representetlvee  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional intern;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


49.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  shipping  restrictions  affecting  the  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia  ferries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  Alaska,  relative  to  maintaining 
the  pubUc  trust  by  politicians:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  the  Dodd 
bin  and  other  restrictive  gun  legislation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

52.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  the  les- 
toratlon  of  all  Federal -aid  highway  funds 
which  have  been  reduced  by  order  of  the 
President:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

53.  Also,  memorial  of  tl^  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  recognition 
of  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

54.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  Montena,  relative  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6739.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Joseph   Browman   and   their   children, 
Russel,  Lesley,  and  Douglas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6740.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Else 
Wldra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  6741.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of    Chain 
Hoong  Yuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  Isla 
Vasquez:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  6744.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nola 
C.  Temple;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6746.  A   bfcl   for   the   relief  of  Maria 
Sedda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•     H.R.  6746.  A   bUl    for    the    relief    of    Lena 
Tobias;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  6747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Villanueva  Samonte  Leek;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  6748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Idallna 
do  Rego  Perry;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  6749.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  FeUcldad 
Caletena;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6750.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elda 
Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  6751.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
Robblns;    to   the   Committee    on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE : 
H.R.6762.  A  bill  for  the  Tehef  of  Raj-mond 
D.  James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.e753.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  PetronH- 
la  Adragna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
H.R.  6754   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isidore 
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and  Antonlna  Albino;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Hil.  8755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Como;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJS.  6766.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Per- 
rante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6757.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosollno 
Font&na;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Dl  Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Armetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJB.  6760.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Marco 
Valra;  to  th;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arcan- 
gelo  Ligottl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HJl.  6763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluaeppe 
Lloata;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Gambino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJB.  6765.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vtn- 
cenzo  Sparaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.POLANCO-ABBEU: 

HJl.  6766.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  Gustavo  Pors  Docal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  6767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Raczkowskt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  6768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  P 
Magno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6769.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  Y. 
liim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 


Legaepl  Mayuga;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

'  H.R.  6771 .  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paclencia 
Mallarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HJl.  6772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
A.  R.  Khan  and  his  wife,  Eileen  Karamchand 
Khan,  and  their  children,  Ann  Khan,  Donald 
Khan,  Ronald  Khan,  Ben  Khan,  and  Christine 
Khan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS : 

H.R.  6773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bertie  P.  Welborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6774.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Brother 
Amable;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  SS 
Bedlow  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  while  It  is  owned  by  Guarisco 
Enterprises.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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Public  Hoating  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  require  local 
pubUc  housing  agencies  to  Ignore  certain 
Income  In  computing  Income  levels  smd 
resultant  rent  levels  for  tenants  in  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  projects. 
My  bill  would  require  local  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  exclude  from  tenants' 
income  such  part  of  any  goverrmiental 
pension  increase — Federal,  State,  and 
local  pensions — which  the  agency  shall 
find  to  represent  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, as  well  as  such  Income  as  the 
tenant  family  spends  for  medicare  cover- 
age. 

One  of  the  greatest  difBculties  in  pub- 
lic housing  today  is  the  continual  read- 
justment of  tenants'  rent  levels  based 
on  changing  income  levels.  Each  time  a 
tenant's  income  goes  up,  his  rent  must 
go  up. 

This  is  particularly  unfair  as  regards 
the  many  old  people  In  public  housing 
who  live  on  small  social  security  and 
other  pensions.  When  these  people  re- 
ceive a  small  pension  boost,  it  is  often 
to  cover  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  or  the 
expense  of  a  new  program  like  medicare. 
This  type  of  pension  hike  should  not  be 
gobbled  up  in  increased  public  housing 
rents. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Federal  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  must  provide  that  in  calculat- 
ing tenants'  income,  and  rentals  based 
thereon,  the  public  housing  agency  must 
omit  the  amount  spent  for  medicare 
coverage  and  also  that  part  of  any  pen- 
sion increase  which  the  agency  shall  find 
as  corresponding  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Government  pensioners  living  on  small 
fixed-pension  Incomes  have  it  hard 
enough  in  these  InflationaiT  days  without 


having  to  see  any  cost-of-living  pension 
hike  they  get  eaten  up  by  rent  boosts. 
My  bill  would  keep  cost-of-living  pension 
hikes  and  boosts  to  cover  medicare  ex- 
penses from  being  counted  in  income  so 
as  to  cause  public  housing  rent  rises.  I 
think  that  this  exclusion  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  public  housing  program. 


Armed  Aggre«sioB  Agauift  Rhodesia 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  se- 
cret meeting  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
the  Black  Nationalist  Organization  of 
African  Unity  has  given  notice  that  it  ex- 
pects to  present  a  resolution  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  demand- 
ing the  use  of  force  to  remove  the  Rho- 
desian  Government. 

The  meeting  being  attended  by  some 
56  so-called  nations,  almost  a  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  we  can  well 
expect  a  rubberstamp  approval  of  the 
war  council's  demands  at  the  United 
Nations. 

The  immediate  question  on  the  lips 
of  every  parent  in  the  United  States  is 
who  will  pay  the  bill  and  do  the  fighting 
and  dying?  And  let  us  have  no  more 
of  these  Executive  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  Introduced 
H.R.  5479  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  UJM.  Participation  Act.  I  include  the 
text  of  HJl.  5479  here  for  the  Members 
to  study : 

H.R. 5479 
A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  require 
approval  by  the  Congrese  of  orders,  rulee, 
and  regulations  Issued  by  the  President  to 
Implement  certain  decisions  of  the  Security 
Cotmcll  of  the  United  Natlona 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)   of  section  6  of  the  United  Na- 


tions Participation  Act  of  1945  Is  amended 
to  read  asfoUows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  United  States  Is  called 
upon  by  the  Security  CouncU  to  apply  meas- 
ures which,  pursuant  to  article  41  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nattons,  the  OoimcU 
has  decided  are  to  be  employed  to  give  eftect 
to  Its  decisions  under  such  charter,  the 
President  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
apply  such  measures,  through  any  agency 
which  he  may  designate,  and  under  such 
orders,  rules,  and  reg\ilatlonB  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Con. 
greea  by  appropriate  Act  or  Joint  resolution. 
Investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  economic  relations,  or  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other 
means  of  communication,  between  any  for- 
eign country  or  any  national  thereof  or  any 
person  therein  and  the  United  States  or  smy 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  involving  any  property  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statee." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  approved 
by  the  Congreaa"  immediately  after  "issued 
by  the  President". 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  orders, 
rules,  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  President 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  the  article  m  written  in  the 
March  5  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
discussing  the  OAU  against  Rhodesia 
matter. 

Atrican  Uwrr  To  Act  on  Rbooesia  Dain 

Addis  Ababa,  l>rHTopiA,  March  3. — Member 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
have  called,  in  a  secret  draft  resolution,  for 
the  United  Nations  to  use  force  to  "topple 
the  rebel  regime  In  southern  Rhodesia,"  It 
was  reported  Friday. 

Informed  sources  said  the  resolution,  the 
strongest  of  its  kind  In  the  memory  of  ob- 
servers here  had  been  prepared  during  secret 
committee  meetings  of  the  organization's 
ministerial  council,  which  is  meeting  here 
this  week. 

It  was  considered  almost  certain  of  formal 
passage  by  the  council,  which  is  expected  to 
end  Its  deliberations  tomorrow. 

The  majority  of  the  66  nations  represented 
at  the  conference  refused  today  to  accept  a 
new,  slightly  larger  administrative  budget 
proposed  by  the  organization's  secretary  gen- 
eral, Dlallo  Telll. 


Instead  they  voted  to  continue  the  budget 
at  its  present  level  of  $1.9-mimon  a  year. 
The  funds  are  donated  by  the  organization's 
SB  members.  Oulnea  and  Lesotho  are  ab- 
sent from  the  present  meeting. 


The  Joseph  G.  Weeda  Post  66,  Department 
of  the  District  of  Cohmbia,  American 
Legion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WEST  VIRCINl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
evening,  March  2,  1967,  the  late  Joseph 
G.  Weeda  was  honored  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  by  the  American  Legion. 

The  members  of  Housing  Post  No.  66, 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  American  Legion,  were  deter- 
mined to  honor  the  memory  of  our  past 
post  commander,  Joseph  O.  Weeda,  who 
served  the  American  Legion  and  all  vet- 
erans so  effectively. 

Mr.  Weeda,  who  died  in  1962,  was  a 
prominent  Washington  attorney  and 
civic  leader.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
commander  of  Housing  Post  No  66,  he 
held  many  departmental  ofiBces  including 
vice  commander  and  department  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  serving  as  national  executive 
committeeman  of  the  department. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  determination, 
the  members  voted  at  the  regiilar 
monthly  meeting  held  on  February  2, 
1967,  to  change  the  name  of  the  post  to 
the  Joseph  G.  Weeda  Post  No.  66. 

On  March  2,  the  replacement  perma- 
nent charter  was  formally  presented  to 
Post  Commander  Robert  Relihan  by  Na- 
tional Vice  Commander  Harry  V.  Klein, 
Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  significant  day 
in  the  life  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  was  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  an  historic  day  in  the  history  of 
post  No.  66. 

It  is  true  that  the  highest  recognition 
Within  the  gift  of  an  American  Legion 
post  to  one  of  its  members  is  to  give, 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
post  a  life  membership  in  the  American 
Legion. 

It  is  equally  true,  there  is  no  higher 
recognition  within  the  American  Legion 
than  the  naming  of  an  American  Legion 
post,  by  vote  of  Its  members,  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  a  departed  comrade. 

It  was  fitting  and  proper  that  Mr. 
Weeda's  widow  and  members  of  the 
Weeda  family  were  guests  of  honor. 

In  addition  to  National  Vice  Com- 
mander EHein  and  Commander  Relihan, 
also  participating  in  the  ceremonies  were 
Department  Commander  Hy  Wayne  and 
the  national  guard  of  honor,  under  the 
auspices  of  Maj.  Harry  G.  Miller.  The 
entire  staff  of  the  department  and  Gen. 
Bill  Doyle,  past  department  commander 
of  New  Jersey,  joined  friends  of  the  fam- 


ily to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
outstanding  American  citizen.  The 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  individually  expressed 
their  admiration  for  West  Virginia's  na- 
tive son. 

Because  of  the  ceremonies  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  2,  the  name  Joseph  O. 
Weeda  will  live  as  long  as  we  have  an 
American  Legion. 


American  Policy  Toward  NATO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  evening,  on  March  4,  1967,  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  on  the  program 
entitled  "Saturday  Seminar,"  which  is 
broadcast  by  radio  station  WOR-AM  in 
New  York  City. 

Seton  Hall  University  at  Orange,  N.J., 
has  been  sponsoring  guest  appearances 
on  the  "Saturday  Seminar"  shows.  On 
March  4,  I  was  interviewed  by  Dr. 
Michael  Szaz,  professor  at  Seton  Hall, 
and  by  my  legislative  assistant,  William 
van  den  Toom.  Our  discussion  con- 
cerned American  policy  toward  NATO, 
and  future  trends  in  the  alliance. 

I  have  been  provided  with  a  question- 
and-answer  transcript  of  the  program, 
which  I  will  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  My  answers  to  the  questions  posed 
summarize  my  general  viewpoint  as  to 
the  American  approach  to  the  alliance. 
[Prom  the  Saturday  Seminar,  Mar.  4,  1967, 
WOR  radio,  New  York  City] 
American  Polict  Toward  NATO 

Guest:  Honorable  Setmottr  Halpekn. 

Question.  There  Is  considerable  debate  over 
the  so-called  disarray  and  disunity  In  NATO. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Alliance  Is  disin- 
tegrating and  losing  Its  purpose? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  As  you  may  know,  I  made  a 
series  of  House  speeches  on  this  subject  last 
year.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  It  does  now, 
that  the  purely  military  factors  binding  the 
Alliance  are  becoming  less  crucial.  Because 
of  the  changing  world  power  structure,  NATO 
may  be  losing  some  of  its  poet-war  credibiUty. 

But  I  don't  think  the  United  States,  as 
the  principal  ally,  should  allow  the  Alliance 
to  fall  apart.  It  can  become  increasingly 
important  in  forging  closer  political  and 
economic  ties  between  our  country  and  West 
Europe.  It  can  become  a  forima  for  discuss- 
ing and  then  Implementing  a  common,  uni- 
fied approach  toward  the  Communist  world. 

The  United  States  has  to  take  the  lead  in 
adjusting  the  Alliance.  And  on  the  whole, 
I  don't  think  the  present  Administration  has 
been  very  effective  or  Imaginative  In  this 
regard. 

Question.  Do  you  think  NATO  should  play 
a  role  In  determining  the  question  of  nuclear 
sharing?  Should  NATO  appoint  a  council 
on  nuclear  affairs  which,  together  with  the 
U.S.  would  plan  nuclear  policy? 

Mr.  Halpern.  This  question  of  nuclear 
sharing  has  been  debated  for  years.  Plrst, 
we  had  the  Idea  of  the  MLF,  a  multilateral 
force  of  ships  or  submarines,  carrjrlng  nu- 
clear weapons,  manned  by  mixed  European 
crews.  It  was  a  flop.  In  this  connection,  { 
was  the  first  member  of  the  House  to  pub- 


licly express  reservations  about  the  Idea.  The 
fact  was  that  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
Europeans  weren't  enthusiastic;  and  the  con- 
cept did  not  really  answer  the  question  of 
nuclear  co-declslonlng  among  the  AUles. 

At  present,  I  think  there  U  a  council  of 
the  major  NATO  statee  which  discusses  nu- 
clear targeting  and  such  matters.  But  the 
United  States  still  possesses  exclusive  control 
over  the  tise  of  nuclear  weapons,  In  the  event 
of  war.  In  my  view,  a  greater  degree  of 
nuclear  sharing,  among  our  allies,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  growth  of  more  Intensive  polit- 
ical cooperation  between  us.  What  I  mean 
Is  that  a  greater  degree  of  political  unity  and 
consultation  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  is  essential  if  we  are  to  earn  mutual 
trust.  And  trust  is  a  prerequisite  to  nuclear 
sharing. 

Question.  Do  you  think  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  will  Inevitably  weaken  NATO  In  that 
Oermany  may  be  prevented  from  cooperating 
to  the  full  on  nucelar  planning? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  This  is  difficult  to  answer.  In 
the  past,  we  have  tended  to  stress  Germany's 
military  contribution  to  NATO  as  the  prime 
vehicle  of  absorbing  her  Into  the  Western 
Alliance.  This  was  a  mistake,  and  I  think 
the  United  States  should  re-evaluate  this 
matter. 

In  a  sense,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will 
reinforce  the  status  quo.  And  already  In 
this  status  quo,  Germany  occupies  a  princi- 
pal position,  both  in  the  Alliance  and  as  re- 
gards Central  European  politics  and  relations 
with  the  East. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  problems  of 
NATO  would  be  solved  If  we  only  shared  ouf 
nuclear  secrets  and  nuclear  determination 
with  the  major  allies.  Nuclear  sharing  Is  not 
the  crux  of  the  NATO  dilemma.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  means  of  assuring  Germany 
her  proper  role  In  Western  decision-making. 
I  think  the  Europeans,  and  especially  the 
Germans,  have  a  legitimate  Interest  and  de- 
sire to  share  strategic  planning.  However, 
they  must  understand  that  this  Imposes  a 
responsibility  to  contribute,  and  only  In  the 
case  of  Germany  has  this  obligation  been 
fulfilled.  . 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  NATO  allies  de* 
bate  and  then  determine  the  future  disposi- 
tion of  American  forces  In  Europe,  for  In- 
stance. This  Is  not  solely  a  German-Ameri- 
can problem. 

Question.  How  can  NATO  help  In  further- 
ing East-Weet  trade?  And  is  this  really  de- 
sirable? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  As  you  know,  there  Is  a  vast 
disparity  between  the  way  Europeans  treat 
the  issue  of  trade  with  the  Soviets  and  the 
way  we  treat  It. 

"This  business  of  dealing  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, of  opening  up  contacts  with  these 
countries,  is  something  which  all  our  West- 
ern Allies  have  undertaken.  The  United 
States  still  maintains  a  rather  rigid  attitude. 
This  difference  of  approach  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  disunity  in  the  Alliance. 

The  question  of  East-West  trade  should  be 
debated  within  the  Alliance.  However.  I 
don't  think  the  United  States  can  exercise 
much  leadership  unless  the  President,  and 
particularly  the  Congress,  gives  an  Indication 
that  we  are  willing  to  reduce  our  own  insti- 
tutional barriers. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  proposal  to  withdraw  contingents 
of  American  troops  from  Europe? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  On  the  face  of  It,  this  Is 
something  the  United  States  should  con- 
sider, over  the  long  run. 

However,  I  dont  particularly  like  the 
Mansfield  approach,  which  appears  arbitrary. 
At  this  time.  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  the  Initiative  to  discuss  with  our 
NATO  allies,  in  the  NATO  councils,  what 
level  of  American  troops  in  Europe  la  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now,  Mr.  McCloy  has  been  having  discreet 
talks  with  the  Germans  and  with  the  British 
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on  off-set  purchases.  The  Kleslnger  govern- 
ment In  Bonn  Is  much  less  Inclined  to  follow 
our  orders.  The  debate  on  financing  our 
troops  abroad  should  open  up  formal  con- 
slderaUons  as  to  the  quantity  of  American 
and  British  forcee  which  are  deemed  essen- 
tial for  continental  seciirlty. 

But  this  Isn't  happening.  ThU  Adminis- 
tration has  shied  away  from  the  real,  painful 
Issue,  And.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  our  NATO 
allies  decide  that  the  present  American  divi- 
sions are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  then  I  think  our  sacrifice  In 
terms  of  money  should  be  shared.  NATO 
should  share  the  cosU.  Instead  of  getting 
the  cooperaUon  of  our  allies  in  supporting 
the  costs  of  maintaining  these  troops,  we 
went  out  and  demanded  German  arms  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States,  which  Is  a  very 
circular  and  somewhat  silly  and  irrelevant 
method. 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
mend  our  relations  with  France?  She  has 
pulled  out  of  NATO.  Doesn't  this  really 
signal  the  end  of  the  Alliance? 

Mr.  Halpern.  France  withdrew  from  the 
Integrated  command  structure.  De  Gatille 
doesn  t  like  the  Idea  of  France  being  drawn 
into  a  conflict  through  the  actions  of  others; 
he  wants  France  to  have  complete  discretion 
over  the  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

But  France  remains  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  and  respects  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  withdrawal  of  France  typifies  what  Is 
happening  In  the  world.  The  lesaer  powers, 
which  includes  France,  are  finding  It  in- 
creasingly possible  to  follow  Independent 
courses.  This  Is  true  of  the  Soviet  sateUltes, 
for  Instance. 

The  old,  exclusively  military  rationale  be- 
hind NATO  and  behind  all  the  jxwt-war 
coalitions,  Is  losing  Its  appUcablUty.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  defensive  alliances,  such 
as  NATO,  have  lost  their  Importance.  Cer- 
tainly, a  mtiltllateral  agreement  on  mutual 
defense  Is  desirable  and  even  essential  for 
Atlantic  security. 

But  there  are  other  common  interests 
among  us  which  are  rising  to  the  fore. 
And  NATO  can  provide  a  forum  for  dlscusB- 
ing  and  furthering  these  Interests.  The 
withdrawal  of  Prance  doesn't  mean  the  end 
of  the  Alliance.  It  does  mean  that  the 
purely  military  factors  which  held  the 
Alliance  together  are  losing  their  credibility. 
In  the  light  of  changing  world  conditions. 
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Preserving  Oar  Nation's  Estnarine  Areas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  6.  1967,  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  be- 
gan hearings  on  H.R.  25,  Introduced  by 
subcommittee  chairman,  John  Dtngell, 
my  bill,  H.R.  1397.  and  other  legislation 
to  preserve  the  Nation's  valuable  estu- 
arine  areas. 

On  September  23,  1961,  I  introduced 
HJl.  11236 — 89th  Congress — a  bill  to 
establish  a  Long  Island  National  Wet- 
lands Area  covering  16,000  acres  of  val- 
uable coastal  wetlands  located  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island — Hempstead 
South  Oyster  Bay.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  that  bill  in  June  1966,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  and  for  the 


purpose  of  incorporating  amendments,  I 
Introduced  HR.  15770— «9th  Congress— 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  my  original  bill 
by  applying  its  provisions  to  all  valuable 
estuarine  areas  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  preservation  or  resto- 
ration. During  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee also  considered  H.R.  13447,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  Honorable  John  D. 

DrNGELL. 

Following  the  hearings  this  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  reported  favorably 
on  H.R.  13447,  as  amended,  Incorporating 
the  essential  features  of  ray  bill,  HP.. 
15770.  On  October  3,  1966,  H.R.  13447 
came  before  the  House  and  the  final  vote 
was  208  in  favor  and  108  opposed.  De- 
spite this  overwhelming  support,  the  bill 
failed  to  pass  because  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  required  for  a  suspension  of  the 

rules.  ,^..    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  in  light  of  the  constant  pressures 
on  local  governments  to  consider  wet- 
lands and  other  estuarine  areas  on  the 
basis  of  their  real  estate  values  rather 
than  their  natural  resoiu-ce  values. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  H.R.  25,  spon- 
sored by  Chairman  Dingixi.  and  my  bill, 
HJl.  1397.  which  are  identical,  were  in- 
troduced and  are  now  the  subject  of 
these  hearings.  The  DingeU-Tenzer  bills 
would  enable  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  resist  pressures  from  a  society 
growing  and  expanding  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  purpose  of  the  Dlngrfl-Tenzer  bills 
is  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore 
and  make  accessible  selected  parts  of  the 
Nation's  diminishing  estuarine  areas 
which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation  and  scenic  beauty. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  SUtes  and  local  governments 
for  the  permanent  management  and 
preservation  of  publicly  owned  estuarine 
areas:  to  designate  national  estuarine 
areas;  and  to  pay  all  development  costs, 
except  development  for  recreational  uses 
other  than  hunting  and  fishing,  in  which 
case  the  Secretary  would  pay  50  percent 
of  development  costs. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  5-year  nationwide  study  of 
estuaries,  and  report  the  results  annuaUy 
to  Congress.  Privately  owned  wet  lands 
could  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as 
national  estuarine  areas  only  with  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

The  DingeU-Tenzer  bills  provide  for 
cooperation  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  in  the  nature  of  a 
partnership,  to  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations valuable  coastal  wetland  and 
other  estuarine  areas.  These  partner- 
ships impose  no  Federal  control  not 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  negotiating 
their  management  agreements.  This 
legislation  specifically  provides  that 
State  hunUng  and  fishing  laws  relating 
to  fish  and  wildlife  will  continue  to  apply 
within  any  national  estuarine  areas  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  and  the  legis- 
lation does  not  affect  the  authority  of 
States  and  local  governments  to  regu- 
late and  permit  shellflshlng.    This  legis- 


lation also  removes  the  objection  that 
privately  owned  land  within  a  national 
estuarine  area  can  be  purchased  with 
appropriated  funds  by  the  Secretary  in 
that  such  acquisition  will  not  be  effective 
until  it  is  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
A  new  feature  of  the  legislation  is  sec- 
tion 12  which  prohibits  anyone  from 
dredging,  filling  or  excavating  any  es- 
tuary of  the  United  States  or  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waterways,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Issues  a  per- 
mit for  such  piurposes. 

This  new  provision  applies  to  all  estu- 
aries, not  just  national  estuarine  areas, 
and  represents  an  effort  to  piace  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior— with  conserva- 
tion responsibilities— on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
now  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  licens- 
ing such  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
preserve  the  most  valuable  estuarine 
areas  of  our  Nation  before  it  is  too  late. 
We  have  more  than  26  million  acres  of 
estuarine  area  left  and  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources  for  futuie 
generations,  we  must  begin  now. 

On  Monday,  March  6,  1867,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  the  following  edito- 
rial which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  1967) 
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Protecting  the  Estuahdes 
An  estuary,  where  a  river's  current  meets 
the  sea's  tide.  Is  a  vital  zone  in  the  natural 
world.  Here  shellfish  spawn,  marsh  blrda 
live  and  water  moves  back  and  forth  through 
bays  and  Inlets  as  part  of  nature's  own  flood- 
control  plan. 

Only  In  recent  years  has  the  public  come 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  estuaries. 
Upstream  pollution  Is  ruining  clams  and 
oysters  along  the  East  Coast  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Unrestrained  dredging  and  land-fill 
operations  are  depriving  birds  of  their  breed- 
ing places  and  seriously  endangering  fish. 

Last  year.  Representative  Tenzer  of  New 
York  sponsored  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments vrtth  states  and  local  communities  for 
the  management  and  preservation  of  estu- 
aries and  coastal  wetlands.  The  blU  also 
provided  for  Federal  acqulslUon  of  such  areas 
If  Congrees  gave  specific  approval  and  au- 
thorized a  research  study  of  the  nation's 
estuaries.  Unfortunately,  it  failed  of  pas- 
sage in  the  House  during  the  rush  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Tenzer  has  now  broadened  his  bill  and 
reintroduced  If.  Hearings  are  scheduled  this 
week  by  a  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries subcommittee,  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive Dlngell  of  Michigan.  The  bUl's  progress 
is  of  deep  Interest  to  all  who  realize  that 
estuaries  are  among  this  nation's  most  valu- 
able and  most  endangered  resources. 


A  Tribate  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edncatioa 
on  Its  100th  Annirersary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1967  marks  100  years  of  the  life  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.    One  hundred 


years  is  a  long  time;  but  far  from  aging, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  recently,  with 
Congressional  infusions  of  additional 
funds,  taken  on  new  life.  No  doubt  this 
reflects  recognition  by  the  Nation  and 
Congress  of  the  essential  and  expand- 
ing role  of  education  in  our  Increasingly 
complex,  technological  society.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  expressed  this  es- 
sential role  better  than  President  John- 
son in  his  education  message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  12.  1965,  when, 
speaking  of  the  need  for  full  educational 
opportunity,  he  said: 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country:  not  our  military  preparedness, 
for  armed  might  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy,  for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpower:  not 
our  democratic  system  of  government,  for 
freedom  Is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

This  Nation  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  education;  but  until  recently, 
it  has  not  given  much  support  to  re- 
search in  education.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  1966  Digest  of 
Educational  Statistics,  our  estimated 
total  expenditure  for  education — public 
and  private — in  the  school  year  1965-66 
was  $45.1  billion — an  awesome  sum. 
Expenditures  by  the  OfHce  of  Educa- 
tion for  research  in  education  came  to 
about  $100  million;  or.  approximately, 
only  two-tenths  of  1 -percent  of  the 
total  educational  expenditure.  This 
may  seem  small — as  indeed  it  is — but 
viewed  historically,  it  represents  prog- 
ress. On  this  centennial  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  a  brief  historical  retro- 
spect and  current  evaluation  is  in  order: 

For  the  first  89  years  of  Its  existence — 
1867-1956 — the  Office  of  Education  had 
virtually  no  research  program.  Carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  of  the  1867  enabling 
act.  the  Office  collected  and  published 
highly  useful  statistics  on  such  matters 
as  enrollments,  staff,  curriculum,  Income, 
exjjenditures,  and  school  plant;  and  pro- 
vided useful  bibliographic,  consultative, 
and  advisory  services.  In  fiscal  1957  a 
change  took  place,  when  Congress  first 
provided  funds  to  implement  the  Coop- 
erative Research  Act — Public  Law  83- 
531— passed  in  1954.  The  initial  appro- 
priation was  for  only  $1  million,  Ap- 
propriations for  the  next  6  years  rose 
by  small  annual  Increments  to  the  level 
of  $7  million — a  sum  large  enough  to 
begin  to  have  some  impact,  but  still  woe- 
fully small  In  comparison  with  the  needs 
and  opportunities  which  extramural  re- 
search In  education  presented.  The  big 
jump  came  In  fiscal  1966,  when — apart 
from  an  appropriation  of  $20  million  ear- 
marked for  the  construction  of  research 
facilities — the  operating  research  budget 


for  extramural  research  rose  from  $15.8 
million  to  $50  million. 

But  the  cooperative  research  program, 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1954  and  first 
financed  in  fiscal  1957.  has  not  been  the 
only  recent  federally  supported  research 
program  in  education.    I  shall  merely 
mention  five  others.    Two  of  these  were 
established    by    the    National    Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958;  namely,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  authorizin^r  "research  and 
studies   on   more   efficient   methods   of 
teaching"    modern    foreign    languages; 
and  the  section  requiring  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  "conduct  research 
and  evaluation  of  projects  involving  tele- 
vision, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  re- 
lated media  of  communication. "    Three 
other  legislative  authorizations  for  re- 
search are  extremely  recent:  one — Pub- 
lic Law  88-164,  passed  in  1963 — author- 
izes funds  for  research  on  the  education 
of  handicapped  children;  one  provides 
for    "research    and    training    programs 
and  experimental,  developmental,  or  pi- 
lot programs"  in  vocational  education — 
Public  Law  88-210,  also  passed  In  1963— 
and  the  last,  contained  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89- 
329 — provides  for  "research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  libraries  or  the  improvement  of 
training  in  librarianship." 

Originally,  these  different  legislative 
authorizations  for  research  were  ad- 
ministered, for  the  most  part,  in  separate 
bureaus  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Now 
they  are  all — except  for  research  on  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped — admiiiistered 
within  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement,  from  the 
viewTXJint  of  efficiency  and  coordination, 
appear  obvious. 

From  the  small,  $1  million  program 
of  fiscal  1957,  to  the  much  larger— but 
still  relatively  small — $50  million  pro- 
grams of  1967  is  a  large  jump.  The  jump 
has  in  my  judgment  been  justified  both 
by  the  iisefulness  of  the  research  which 
has  been  supported,  and  by  the  orga- 
nizational ingenuity  displayed  by  those 
in  charge  of  administering  the  program. 
At  present,  eight  different  types  of  pro- 
visions for  research  and  related  activi- 
ties have  been  set  up: 

First.  Regular  project  research — the 
garden  variety  of  extramural  research 
projects. 

Second.  The  small  project  program — 
for  projects  involving  $10,000  or  less  of 
Federal  support.  This  program  provides 
funds  especially  for  small  institutions, 
young  researchers,  speculative  ideas,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  administered  in  decen- 
tralized fashion,  from  five  field  offices. 
Third.  Related  to  the  small  projects 
program  is  the  consortium  research  de- 


velopment program — CORD — whereby 
a  group  of  small  colleges  pool  their  re- 
sources to  develop  their  research  ix>- 
tential.  There  aie  at  present  six  such 
consortiums,  widely  distributed  over  the 
Nation. 

Fourth.  Research  and  development 
centers — 12  at  present.  Each  center 
specializes  in  a  given  area  of  research. 
The  centers  are  designed  to  focus  on 
major,  complex  problems  requiring  a 
team  approach  and  long  sustained  effort 
which  individual  researchers  with  short- 
term  grants  cannot  attack  as  well.  The 
centers  give  serious  attention  to  dissemi- 
nation and  field  trial  or  application  of 
findings,  as  well  as  research. 

Fifth.  Educational  "laboratories" — 21 
in  number,  at  present,  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  are  separate  corporations, 
each  designed  to  mobilize  the  abilities 
and  interests  of  the  universities,  State 
departments  of  education,  local  school 
systems,  nonprofit  agencies  and,  when 
feasible,  representatives  from  founda- 
tions and  Industrial  groups  in  its  region. 
The  chief  function  of  the  laboratories  is 
to  stimulate,  advise,  and  help  educa- 
tional systems  to  accelerate  the  appli- 
cation of  available  knowledge  and  new 
research.  They  may  also  engage  in  re- 
lated research  activities. 

Sixth.  State  research  coordinating 
units  in  vocational  education — one  In 
each  of  44  States,  at  present.  These 
coordinate  local  research  and  demon- 
stration efforts  in  vocational  education 
and  provide  consultative  assistance  to 
Individuals  who  wish  to  prepare  research 
proposals  in  vocational  education. 

Seventh  and  eighth.  Two  other  re- 
search-related activities  of  the  Office 
must  be  mentioned:  first,  a  modem, 
computerized  bibliographic,  abstracting, 
and  docimient- reproduction  service 
called  "ERIC" — Educational  Research 
Information  Center — and  second,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  educational  re- 
searchers. Both  these  programs  are  of 
fundamentsQ  Importance  for  an  effective 
program  of  educational  research  and 
application  of  research. 

A  program  must  be  judged  by  its 
works  or  outputs;  and  here,  merely  a 
quick  inspection  of  the  monthly  catalog 
of  research  abstracts  Issued  by  ERIC  Is 
sufficient  to  verify  the  great  fruitfulness 
of  the  Office  of  Education's  extramural 
research  program.  The  organization, 
activities,  and  output  of  the  Office  of 
Education's  research  and  dissemination 
program  appear  all  the  more  remarkable, 
when  It  Is  remembered  the  program 
covers,  at  most,  only  the  last  10  years  of 
the  100-year  lifespan  of  the  Office.  May 
the  next  10  and  100  years  prove  equally 
rewarding. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  M.\rch  8,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DO.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  Ood. — 
Matthews:  9. 

Our  Father,  we  know  that  by  ourselves 


we  are  not  adequate  for  this  day.  nor  are 
we  ready  for  our  responsibilities,  nor  are 
we  equal  to  our  experiences.  By  Thy 
grace  we  can  become  adequate,  by  Thy 
spirit  we  can  be  made  ready,  and  by 
Thy  presence  we  cam  be  equal  to  every 
experience. 

As  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer,  reveal 
Thyself  anew  to  us,  and  come  Thou  into 
our  hearts.  Then  with  new  peace, 
greater  power,  and  with  better  perspec- 
tive may  we  serve  our  Nation  well  this 


day  and  all  days.  Help  us.  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  people,  to  see  clearly, 
to  choose  wisely,  and  to  act  courageously, 
that  we  may  be  among  the  true  peace- 
makers of  our  time.  In  the  name  and 
spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journsd  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oelsler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


JOINT  ORGANIZATION  LEGISLA- 
TION NOW  READY  FOR  HOUSE 
CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^,    .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday in  the  other  body,  the  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  of  1967  was 
passed  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  75  to  9. 

Senator  Monrcney,  as  cochalrman,_ 
and  Senators  Spajucman,  Metcalf, 
MuNDT,  Case,  and  Boggs  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  outstanding  work  they 
have  accomplished  as  members  of  the 
joint  committee  on  the  Senate's  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

As  cochairman  on  the  House  side,  I 
have  asked  the  House  Members— Con- 
gressmen Brooks,  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ctjrtis,  Hall,  and  Cleveland — to 
meet  tomorrow  morning  to  formulate 
plans  with  the  House  leadership  for  this 
legislation  to  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  do  hope  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  study  and  give  careful  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  our  committee  In  its  report. 
We  propose  to  ask  for  an  open  rule  and 
sufBcient  hours  for  debate  so  that  all 
Members  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  thoughts  and  recommendations 
on  proposals  made  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee for  House  consideration. 

The  joint  conunlttee  was  established 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  of 
the  89th  Congress,  first  session,  on  March 
11,  1965.  In  that  year,  the  joint  com- 
mittee held  public  hearings  over  a  5- 
month  period.  It  received  the  views  and 
testimony  of  206  witnesses,  more  than  100 
of  them  Members  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Joint  committee's  staff  inter- 
viewed members  and  staff  of  all  the 
standing  committees  and  many  of  the 
subconwnittees  as  well.  We  discussed 
relevant  problems  with  experts  In  and 
out  of  the  Goverrunent.  Every  proposal 
for  the  reform  and  reorganization  of 
Congress  offered  by  public  officials,  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  interested  groups  was 
carefully  examined. 

Beginning  in  January  of  1966,  the  joint 
committee  held  more  than  50  executive 
sessions  during  which  it  worked  out  the 
details  of  Its  final  report.  Rnally,  sev- 
eral months  were  spent  in  trarxslating 
the  recommendations  of  that  final  report 
Into  legislative  language.  The  result  of 
this  intensive  study,  this  unremitting  ef- 
fort, these  2  years  of  hard  work  and  much 
thought  is  now  ready  for  consideration 
by  this  body. 


SLOWDOWN  OF  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 
TO  CONTINUE  TO  MOUNT 

Mr,  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  warn- 
ings of  an  Impending  slowdown  of  the 
U.S.  economy  continue  to  mount. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  in  Its  March  economic  letter,  cites 
"unmistakable  signs  that  the  economic 
softening  is  continuing." 

Hobart  Rowan,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  this  week  noted  that: 

Many  observers  In  and  out  of  Washington 
believe  that  economic  barometers  have  al- 
ready signaled  that  a  down  turn,  or  even 
recession,  has  begun  or  Is  about  to  begin. 

New  York  Times  financial  editor 
Thomas  MuUaney  observes: 

At  beat,  current  economic  trends  can  be 
described  as  mixed. 

Syndicated  Columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
says: 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  sugarcoat  what 
is  going  on  and  ignore  the  fact  that  swne 
highly  respected  private  economists  are  say- 
ing flatly:  "the  recession  began  In  January." 

The  Pittsburgh  National  Bank  sees 
cause  for  worry  In  "the  degree  of  simi- 
larity between  the  present  economy  and 
the  classic  recession  model." 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  M.  J. 
Rosant  notes  that  economic  activity  Is 
lagging  significantly  behind  expecta- 
tions. 

William  C.  Preund,  chief  economist  for 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co..  says: 

The  time  has  come  not  only  to  withhold 
action  on  any  tax  Increase  but  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  because  a  tax  Increase 
might  smother  the  force  of  expansion  and 
the  tax  credit  is  needed  to  prevent  a  sharp 
dip  In  spending  during  the  second  half. 

Still  other  economists  think  positive 
measures  may  be  required  to  keep  reces- 
sion at  bay. 

The  White  House  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  shifted  gears.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  do  likewise  and 
again  urge  consideration  of  a  bill  I  Intro- 
duced on  February  23  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  depreci- 
ation for  commercial  and  industrial 
buildings. 

ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ray 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

I  supported  the  formation  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  which  expired  at  the  end  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
such  a  committee  should  be  made  perma- 
nent. A  continuing  Ethics  Committee  Is 
necessary  not  only  to  pass  on  the  ethical 
misconduct  of  Members  of  the  House 
but,  also,  to  sustain  public  confidence  in 


the  honesty  and  integrity  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  prompt  approval  by  the  House. 


TWO  GREAT  FIRST  LADIES 
Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
somewhere  out  of  the  past  I  recall  a 
phrase  which  stated,  "greatness  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  little  things  you  do."  This 
phrase  is  vividly  in  my  mind  today  as 
I  speak  about  two  great  ladies. 

This  afternoon,  at  ceremonies  to  be 
held  at  Halns  Point,  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Ambassador  from  Mexico, 
the  Honorable  Hugo  Margain,  will  pre- 
sent, in  the  name  of  the  First  Lady  of 
Mexico.  Mrs.  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  to 
our  own  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  a  gift  of  playground  equip- 
ment for  use  in  our  Capital  City  of 
Washington  as  part  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
beautificatlon  program,  and  her  endless 
work  with  the  children  of  the  Nation  and 
this  city. 

This  equipment  was  designed  and 
manufactured  in  Mexico  and  it  depicts 
in  a  very  functional  yet  artistic  manner 
such  Mexican  things  as  a  guitar,  an  In- 
dian, a  cactus,  several  animals,  and  a 
barge  representing  the  famous  floating 
gardens  of  Xochimilco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  this  all  grew  out  of  the  visit 
that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
made  to  Mexico  last  year.  A  trip  that 
my  wife  and  I  were  among  those  hon- 
ored to  share  with  them.  On  touring 
Mexico  City  It  is  mentioned  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  remarked  favorably  about  the 
equipment  she  saw  at  a  public  park,  and 
now  with  the  usual  unequaled  friend- 
liness and  hospitality  of  the  Mexican 
people,  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  has  so  graciouly 
remembered  that  remark  and  perhaps 
the  private  wish  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  this  House  take  note 
and  warmly  applaud  the  kind  and  noble 
gesture  of  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  and  the  un- 
tiring efifort  of  our  own  gracious  First 
Lady  in  trying  to  bring  a  little  beauty 
and  a  little  happiness  Into  the  lives  and 
hearts  of  our  less  fortunate  children. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES^PERMISSION  TO  SIT 
WHILE  THE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 
TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  be  permitted  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  today. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ACTION  BY  THE  NORTH  VIETNAM- 
ESE DURING  THE  BOMBING  LULL 
IN  FEBRUARY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  an  intelligence  brief- 
ing and  saw  intelligence  photographs 
depicting  the  movement  of  military  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  ammunition  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  during  the  3-day 
bombing  lull  in  the  first  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. This  concerned  ammunition 
which  we  have  picked  out  of  the  bodies, 
or  will  pick  out  in  the  future  from  the 
bodies  of  fallen  Americans  in  Vletnsun. 

The  briefing  left  me  shocked  and 
utterly  sick  at  heart  at  the  inaneness  of 
American  policy  of  ceasing  bombing  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future  as  long  as  our 
men  are  under  fire  in  Vietnam. 

I  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  publicly  call  upon 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  declassify 
this  briefing  and  to  personally  Invite  aU 
those  on  this  side  of  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  those  In  the  other  l)ody  who 
have  advocated  a  cessation  of  bombing, 
to  receive  this  briefing  and  let  them 
evaluate  for  themselves  the  validity  of 
General  Westmoreland's  assessment  that 
those  responsible  for  such  a  cessation 
will  have  on  their  hands  the  blood  of 
American  boys  in  Vietnam. 


the  DOD.    I  expect  an  answer  in  the 
near  future. 


SENIORITY  IN  ASSIGNMENT  OF 
ROOMS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  2,  1967, 
at  page  5218  a  report  appears  on  action 
recently  taken  by  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  in  imanimously  ruling 
that  the  term  "longest  continuous  serv- 
ice," as  used  in  40  U.8.C.  178,  governing 
seniority  in  assignment  of  rooms  In  the 
House  Office  Buildings,  is  held  to  refer 
to  the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted 
service  as  a  Member  and  Member-elect 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — not 
necessarily  the  last  period  of  uninter- 
rupted service  as  held  In  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents, volume  8,  page  981,  section  3651. 

Under  this  rtile  change,  filed  March  2, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who  was  excluded 
on  March  1,  would,  if  reelected,  be  seriior 
to  all  Members  of  this  Congress  with  less 
than  11  consecutive  terms  Insofar  as 
assignment  of  rooms  is  concerned.  In 
short,  for  the  purpose  of  office  assign- 
ment, he  will  be  senior  to  every  Con- 
gressman elected  since  January  3,  1945. 


The  statement  he  makes  here  today  Is 
entirely  correct.  I  join  with  him  In  ex- 
pressing my  own  gratification  at  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  this  accord  and 
my  regret,  as  well  as  his,  at  the  fact  that 
oftentimes  It  Is  not  accurately  or  not 
fully  published. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  whip. 


THE  LUNAR  LULL  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.    RIVERS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee that  I  have  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  this  morning  to  make 
this  briefing  available,  to  declassify  the 
Interview  in  question.  I  plan  to  Insist 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  who  is 
interested  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
briefing  to  which  our  committee  is 
privy — on  this  thing.  As  the  gentleman 
has  said.  I  believe  every  Member  ol  this 
body — and  those  Interested  In  the  other 
body — should  see  what  we  have  seen. 

It  is  criminal.  Perhaps  It  is  worse 
than  this,  that  the  American  people  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
photographs  we  have  seen  of  what  went 
on  during  this  lunar  lull.  It  is  devas- 
tating to  the  security  of  our  people  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
our  position  there. 

Mr.  SpeakeV,  the  world  should  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  and  the 
dangers  we  face  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
We  saw  what  Is  going  on  at  Haiphong. 
If  this  port  Is  allowed  to  continue  as  It 
Is.  this  will  be  one  of  the  worst  crimes 
In  the  history  of  this  war. 

I  am  going  to  insist  on  this,  and  I  shall 
report  to  the  House  what  I  find  out  from 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  POSI- 
TION IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  able 
to  spend  1  day  at  the  British-Ameri- 
can Parliamentary  Conference,  which  is 
now  going  on  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

The  1  day  I  was  there,  the  subject 
for  discussion  was  Vietnam.  I  believe 
It  might  be  interesting  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  to  know  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  British  delegation  present 
very  strongly  supported  the  American 
position  In  Vietnam. 

We  often  read  In  the  press  of  the  criti- 
cism in  the  British  Parliament  of  our 
position,  but  again  this  is  the  same  thing 
that  sometimes  happens  in  the  press  and 
television,  that  the  vocal  minority  are 
the  ones  who  make  themselves  heard. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip  was 
with  me  and  I  believe  he  will  testify  that 
It  was  heartening  Indeed  to  find  these 
distinguished  British  Cabinet  members 
and  high-ranking  British  parliamen- 
tarians so  strongly  supporting  us. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  say  I  was 
honored  to  be  with  the  gentleman  In 
Bermuda  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 


GEORGE  C.  WALLACE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  I  might  have  created  a  little 
bit  of  interest  regarding  the  matter  of 
Assistant  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama. Yesterday  several  of  my  good 
friends  from  that  fine  State  made  their 
own  statements  regarding  my  remarks 
on  their  former  Governor.  I  certainly 
accept  them  in  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  they  were  offered. 

I  would  say.  Mi-.  Speaker,  that  my  in- 
terest and  concern  stems  from  the  ques- 
tion I  have  as  to  whether  George  C.  Wal- 
lace is  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Confederacy.  In 
examirung  my  very  extensive  file  on  Mr. 
Wallace.  I  see  everywhere  the  fiag  of  the 
Confederacy,  but  rarely  see  Old  Glory. 
This  is  what  precipitated  my  original 
concern.  Everything  I  get  in  the  mail 
Is  that  way.  The  fiag  of  tlie  Confed- 
eracy seems  to  be  far  more  popular  with 
him  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  a  gesture  of 
friendship,  I  am  today  sending  him  a 
fiag  that  was  flown  over  the  Capitol, 
along  with  this  little  book  "Our  Flag." 
which  will  tell  him  the  proper  protocol 
to  follow  as  a  good  American  when  It 
comes  to  displaying  Old  Glory. 

I  might  also  add,  I  send  it  with  the 
further  hope  that  he  will  see  fit  to  use  it 
once  in  a  while  in  his  literature.  If  he 
is  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  

THE  WRONG  TYPE  OF  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  note  on  Monday  that  President 
Johnson  intends  to  put  the  Selective 
Service  System  on  a  lottery  basis. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know, 
I  look  with  favor  upon  the  lottery  Idea. 
but  as  a  revenue  device,  not  a  human 
roulette  system  for  consigning  some  of 
our  young  men  to  military  service  while 
sparing  others. 

The  lotterj'  idea  makes  sense  as  a  rev- 
enue device  with  which  to  tap  the  tills 
of  the  underworld,  diverting  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  numbers  rackets  to  public 
coffers  In  order  to  make  them  work  for 
the  public  good,  but  this  does  not  make 
it  a  sound  device  for  other  purposes. 
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As  I  have  told  this  House  for  many 
years,  practically  all  of  our  foreign  al- 
lies use  the  lottery  device  as  a  revenue 
raiser,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
none  of  them  use  the  lottery  device  to  se- 
lect which  young  men  shall  serve  In  the 
armed  forces. 

I  suggest  that  the  President  has  made 
a  mistake:  he  has  proposed  the  wrong 
type  of  lottery.  He  must  h^ve  Intended 
to  propose  the  revenue  -tottery  utilized 
by  88  nations  throughout  the  world.  He 
cannot  have  intended  to  propose  that  a 
lottery  be  used  to  draft  our  yomig  men. 
Nobody  else  does  it.    It  makes  no  sense. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  drop 
his  selective  service  lottery  and  instead 
propose  a  revenue  lottery,  which  will 
bring  billions  of  dollars  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  avoid  the  need  for  a  tax  hike. 


mous  consent  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

H.  RKS.  370 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Thursday,  AprU  13, 
1967,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day.  on  which  day,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sion may  occur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
STATUS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WIL- 
DERNESS PRESERVATION  SYS- 
TEM—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
■  H.  DOC.  NO.  77) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  third  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system. 

The  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  established  by  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964.  protects  and  preserves  a 
priceless  legacy — the  wilderness  of  Amer- 
ica. Under  this  act,  we  hold  in  trust 
for  future  generations  more  than  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest,  mountains,  and 
streams:  areas  free  from  the  imprint  of 
man;  areas  where  nature  alone  has  left 
its  mark. 

This  in  itself  is  a  great  achievement. 
But  our  responsibility  for  preserving 
America's  natural  heritage  does  not  end 
here. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  con- 
tinuing responsibility  and  has  called  for 
a  review  of  the  Nation's  primitive  and 
unspoiled  areas  for  possible  addition  to 
the  wilderness  system.  I  welcome  that 
task.  I  have  submitted  legislation  to 
authorize  the  first  addition  to  the  wilder- 
ness system  since  its  establishment — the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  Calif.  I  will  submit  fur- 
ther recommendations  later  this  year. 

This  is  important  work. 

The  wilderness  and  primitive  areas  of 
this  Nation  are  a  priceless  heritage.  That 
heritage  is  ours  to  preserve  or  to  destroy. 

America  has  made  its  choice. 

We  shall  not  rest  until  the  job  is  done. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  8.  1967. 


CELEBRATION    OF    PAN-AMERICAN 
DAY 

Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  oCfer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  370)  and  ask  unani- 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  19 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  20)  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investi- 
gations authorized  by  House  Resolution 
19  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  20 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1967, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  19 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  acting  aa  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $115,000  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  whUe 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  IX  not  otherwUe  offlcUUy 
engaged. 

Stc.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
•  pendlture  In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: « 

On  page  2.  line  19,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  6.  Funds  authorised  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions    established     by     the     Committee    on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law." 

Mr.  BURLESON  (Interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  resolution) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 


with  and  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord In  full  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The    resoUition,    as    amended,    was 

agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.      

PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
BY  RULE  XI(8) 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  109)  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  In- 
vestigations authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  109 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1967, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Inveattgatlons  authorized  by  rule  XI(8)  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Gtovernment 
Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $800,000,  including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  experts, 
special  counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic 
and  other  assistants,  which  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  said  committee  or 
sjibcommlttees  within  and  without  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  thereof, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Admliilstratlon. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture m  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "$800,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$725,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

Mr.  BURLESON  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  resolution) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  It  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CONTINUINQ  THE  PROVISION^  OP 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  1029.  89TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  112)  continuing  the 
provision  of  House  Resolution  1029  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  112 
Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1967, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  Res.  1029,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
are  hereby  continued  during  the  Ninetieth 
Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 124— COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rectlcm  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
125)  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  125 
Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
124,  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  (Including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  special  counsel,  con- 
sultants. Investigators,  attorneys,  experts, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee  or 
suboommlttee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  «fter  line  12,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration, 1  send  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  141) 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  141 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1967, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  83, 
Ninetieth  Congp'ess,  Incurred  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricxiltxu-e,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
accountants,  experts.  Investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  j>ald  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Hovise,  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The    official     committee     reporters 
■  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  fur- 
nish the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "$150,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 
On  page  2,  line  11,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  j^eld? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  when  these 
resolutions  came  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  how  Members 
are  expected  to  keep  track  of  this  or 
any  other  legislation,  unless  we  have  bills 
or  other  information  before  us? 

Am  I  correctly  or  incorrectly  informed 
that  these  matters  came  out  only  an 
hour  or  so  ago  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  the  authorizing  resolutions  have 
been  handled  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  previous  to  this  action  and  copies 
of  those  authorizing  resolutions  were 
available,  I  assume,  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Also,  these  funding  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  in  January,  for 
the  most  part,  and  have  been  available 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  I  find  myself  protesting 
this  procedure  in  that  we  do  not  have 
the  slightest  Idea  as  to  what  the  gentle- 
man's Committee  on  House  Adininistra- 
tion  did.  We  have  nothing  before  us  here 
upon  which  to  base  a  position. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  We  have  had  the 
authorizing  legislation  under  considera- 
tion at  a  previous  date,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  this  procedure  has 


not  in  the  past  been  considered  to  be 
unusual.  These  are  privileged  resolu- 
tions and  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 
This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  did  have  a  complete  discussion 
of  the  legislation,  although  not  in  every 
instance  I  am  sure.  However,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  the  au- 
thorizing resolutions  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman's 
committee  increased  or  decreased  the 
amounts  Involved. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  were  no 
Increases.  The  changes  that  were  made 
represented  decreases. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
we  have  handled  these  matters  in  this 
fashion  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel],  is  not  here.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  in  no  In- 
stance was  an  increase  voted,  and  in  at 
lesist  two  instances,  as  I  recall  at  the 
moment,  there  were  substantial  de- 
creases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
STUDY  AND  INVESTIGATION  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 53 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  send  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  202) , 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  202 
Resolved,  That  efl^ectlve  January  3,  1967, 
the  expenses  of  the  study  and  investlgaOon 
to  be  conducted  by  the  select  committee 
created  by  H.  Res.  53.  not  to  exceed  $350,000. 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  after  line  9.  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  fer  expendi- 
ture in  connecUon  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  wHlch  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  with  respect  to  any  study 
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or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  ^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDrNG  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  send  to  the  Speaker's  desk 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  227) ,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  227 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3.  1967, 
carrying  out  Its  duties  during  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized  to  incur  such  expenses 
(not  In  excess  of  $50,000)  aa  It  deems  advis- 
able. Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Houee  on  vouch- 
ers authorized  and  approved  by  such  com- 
mittee, and  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  following  line  7,  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated'  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

'•Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expanded  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  If 
all  the  funds  asked  for  in  House  Reso- 
lution 227  are  for  purposes  now  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Not  necessarily.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  committee  may 
have  a  broader  jurisdiction.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  matter  of  the  so- 
called  Ethics  Committee  has  not  been 
settled,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  if  this 
committee  is  established  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  that 
these  funds,  or  part  of  them,  will  be 
available  to  conduct  the  work  of  that 
subcommittee,  but  this  appropriation  Is 
for  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  not  to  any  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
those  circumstances  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  the  resolution, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  should  indi- 
rectly be  approving  something,  M  we  are 
not  going  to  have  the  opportuntly  to 
debate,  and  on  a  matter  which  has  not 
been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  May  I  say  that  the 
subcommittee  is  in  existence.    It  is  the 


Committee  on  Ethics  and  Contracts.  We 
may  call  it  something  else  later  on,  but 
we  have  certain  jurisdictions  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  which  require  this 
type  subcommittee. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  existing  subcommit- 
tee: it  is  not  the  creation  of  a  new  sub- 
committee at  all.  Additional  duties  may 
be  assigned  to  it^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Florida  was 
making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  of  order  is  that  no  appropriation 
should  be  made  available  for  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  a  purpose  which  has  not  been  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  announced  they  intend  to 
spend  these  funds  for  purposes  not  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
for  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  House  provides  for  expenditures 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
funds  are  appropriated  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  not  to  any  subcommittee.  I 
repeat,  the  subcommittee  has  now  and 
will  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
certain  matters.  It  may  be  that  other 
'  duties  may  be  assigned  to  it.  but  cer- 
tainly this  juiisdictlon  is  in  existence. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
pending.  The  Chair  has  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Chair.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  insist  on  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  the  reasons 
heretofore  stated,  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  the  purposes  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Actually.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  sole  intention  here  Is  that  we  do 
not  in  a  cavalir:-  and  casual  fashion  do 
something  whioi.  la  lot  correct  from  a 
legislative  stP\dpolnt. 

Therefore,  my  parLimentary  inquiry 
may  clear  up  the  whole  matter  and  that 
Is,  if  this  measur  *  is  passed  in  this 
fashion,  would  this  In  any  way  act  to  give 
Jurisdiction  to  that  committee  in  a  field 
in  which  it  does  not  now  have  jurisdic- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  this  resolution,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  does  not  give  the  committee  any 
more  jurisdiction  than  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  now  possesses  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  same  committee 
came  before  the  House  last  fall  and  got 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  do  a  Job 
which  the  House  and  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  in  particular  had  been 
saying  the  committee  had  been  lax  in 
not  doing. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  we  did 
that  job  and  we  did  it  in  a  limited  time. 
Every  Member  can  have  his  own  opinion 
about  whether  It  was  a  good  job  or  an 
efficient  job  or  an  effective  job.  But 
nevertheless  the  job  was  done. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Is  now  saying  that  we  did 
not  have  Jurisdiction  to  do  the  Job. 

Whether  we  did  or  not,  we  went  ahead 
and  did  it. 

I  will  say  the  money  was  appropriated 
to  the  full  committee  as  this  money  is 
and  we  will  use  this  money  for  anything 
that  we  have  Jurisdiction  over.  The 
committee  Itself,  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority,  will  make  the  declslon.5 
about  how  It  will  be  spent. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  In  askin? 
for  this  money  we  did  have  a  imanlmous 
vote  in  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration.   So  therefore  it  is  not  all  bad 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  having  this  colloquy  be- 
cause, of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  what 
I  said  and  nothing  in  what  I  ever  said 
that  was  critical  about  the  way  in  which 
that  committee  handled  the  matter  of 
coming  to  grips  with  the  Powell  matter 
after  It  was  Eissigned  that  responsibility 
and  took  the  responsibility,  that  is  by  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  .  I  am  not  In  any 
way  trying  to  be  critical.  All  that  I  was 
trying  to  do  Is  to  do  what  has  now  been 
done,  and  that  is  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
by  the  record  of  this  House  that  this 
measure  Is  not  Intended  to  confer  further 
jurisdiction  on  the  committee.  The 
only  resison  for  my  doing  this  was  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Ohio  recently 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  an- 
nounced that  this  request  would  be  made. 
He  did  that  knowing  that  I  was  there 
and  appreciating  that  I  was  there  and 
I  thought  alerting  me  to  this.  He  told 
me  or  rather  told  what  was  Involved  as 
I  understood  It  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  being  conferred.  In 
line  with  what  he  said  that  it  is  not 
intended  In  any  way  that  any  jurisdic- 
tion be  given  by  this  resolution,  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  committee  having  this 
money  If  It  is  not  intended  to  confer  new 
jurisdiction  not  arrived  at  by  legislation. 
I  am  In  no  way  being  personally 
critical  of  the  gentleman  at  all. 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  did  not  think  arvybody 

could  make  much  of  the  argument  that 

by  giving  the  committee  an  appropriation 

you  are  conferring  new  Jurisdiction. 

I  am  certain  that  in  the  record  before 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  you  will  find  I 
said  nothing  about  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion. I  may  well  have  said  that  this 
would  be  some  Indication  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  meant  to 
get  that  Job  done. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Florida  says 
he  made  no  derogatory  remarks.  It  is 
in  the  record  that  he  said,  and  I  sat 
there  and  heard  him,  that  If  this  Juris- 
diction were  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration, it  would  be  an  affront  to 
the  American  people.  I  submit  that 
that  was  a  reflection — and  we  discussed 
it  in  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration this  morning — on  every  member 
of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman,  if  he  gets 
more  time,  will  say  that  he  did  not  mean 
it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  get 
more  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  I  do  not  ex- 
press myself  as  well  as  I  should.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  misinterpreted  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HatsI.  I  am  In  no  way  challeng- 
ing his  veracity.  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  tell  a  lie  or  know  how  to  tell  a  He. 
I  do  not  In  any  way  Impugn  anything  he 
said  before  that  committee.  I  have  at- 
tempted merely  to  make  clear  on  the 
floor  at  this  time  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  get  in  the  record  the  giving  of 
Jurisdiction.  That  point  has  been  made 
dear. 

So  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be 
said  Is  on  the  question  that  h£is  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  Its  pertinency 
to  this  discussion  Is  a  little  dlfBcult  for 
me  to  understand,  but  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  something  about 
it. 

I  have  never  been  critical  of  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  Mr.  Hays  for  the 
speed  and  vigorous  action  they  took  with 
regard  to  the  Powell  matter  when  they 
finally  took  jurisdiction. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  ever  made — 
and  this  Is  not  personal  as  to  anyone — 
the  only  critlcftm  I  have  ever  made  Is 
that  this  committee,  plus  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  plus  the  country  as  a  whole, 
have  allowed  things  to  build  up  which  I 
think  we  should  have  come  to  grips  with 
a  little  more  speedily. 

I  have  never  said  any  of  these  things 
with  any  personal  venom,  hard  feelings, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  I,  myself,  am 
full  of  faults,  full  of  mistakes.  The  fact 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  does  have 
some  point  of  mild  criticism  against 
some  other  committee  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  personal  matter. 

When  I  used  the  word  "affront,"  I  used 
the  word  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
when  the  country  as  a  whole  is  seeking 
an  answer  to  the  ethics  and  standards 
problem,  It  is  only  right  that  It  be  given 
to  a  committee  which  would  be  constitut- 
ed for  that  purpose — in  my  opinion,  of 
course;  other  people  may  differ — but  I 
\.  feel  It  should  be  In  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee that  would  give  full  attention  to 
the  subject.  That  would  be  their  only 
occupation,  their  only  desire,  to  Improve 


standards.  It  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  say 
that  this- is  so.  In  the  use  of  the  word 
"affront"  we  are  not  stating  any  deroga- 
tory feeling  with  regard  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  but  rather 
to  the  decision  that  might  be  made  by 
Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  a  full  com- 
mittee will  be  constituted. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  can  kick 
this  aroimd  all  he  wants  to,  and  to  make 
it  as  personal  as  he  desires  to  do.  But 
I  refuse  to  get  involved  in  a  personal, 
hard-feeling  proposition.  We  pass 
through  this  world  only  once,  and  I  have 
never  been  a  ptuty  to  making  derogatory 
and  personal  remarks  about  anyone. 
If  you  read  the  record  in  the  House 
Rules  Conunlttee,  and  If  you  read  every- 
thing I  have  said  about  any  Members 
of  Congress  and  about  any  operation  of 
Congress  you  will  find  that  there  is  not 
anything  to  feel  bad  about  at  all.  You 
can  make  something  to  feel  bad  about 
if  you  want  to.  But  the  record  speaks 
for  itself.  It  was  a  dignified  statement. 
It  was  not  made  in  venom.  It  was  made 
merely  with  the  idea  that  when  the 
country  desires  to  have  an  ethical  com- 
mittee set  up  to  try  to  look  Into  these 
matters  as  a  question  of  major  Import- 
ance with  a  nonpartisan  committee,  with 
a  committee  which  would  have  a  staff 
working  on  this  thing  and  the  country 
feels  as  deeply  about  It  as  it  does,  to  put 
this  in  the  hands  of  any  existing  com- 
mittee— to  put  It  In  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  or  any  other  committee 
of  Congress — ^would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
an  affront  to  most  of  the  feelings  that 
our  constituents  have. 

My  statement  was  not  made  with  any 
hard  feeUng.  I  hope  we  can  end  this 
colloquy  on  a  high  note  of  cooperation 
In  the  things  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I 
wish  to  do,  which  Is  to  have  a  strong  and 
wonderful  country,  to  have  a  great  coun- 
try which  we  can  all  be  proud  of,  and 
it  does  not  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  us 
to  get  personally  tied  up  in  any  sort  of 
wrangle  which  is  not  based  upon  fact  at 
all. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURLESON  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  would  be  obvious 
from  listening  to  my  remarks  or  reading 
them  that  I  had  nothing  personal  to  say 
about  the  gentlemtn.  I  merely  quoted 
what  he  said.  You  can  look  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  see  what  the  word  "affront" 
means.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  too 
much  quarrel  about  that. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  argument  in 
the  last  few  days  about  what  the  word 
"opportunist"  means.  One  Republican 
called  another  one  an  opportimist,  and 
they  have  spent  2  or  3  weeks  try- 
ing to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
the  man  about  whom  he  spoke  was  an 
opportunist. 

I  do  not  subscribe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  or  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  or  any  other  Member,  can  speak 
for  the  American  people  and  say  that  if 
we  put  this  in  the  House  Administration 
Committee  it  will  be  an  affront  to  them. 


We  have  received  a  good  many  thousand 
letters  commending  us  for  what  we  did. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  language. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean 
to  be  personal,  and  I  did  not  take  it  p)ef- 
sonally,  but  there  it  is. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  The  gentle- 
man says  he  wants  a  select  committee. 
He,  of  course,  wants  to  be  chairman  of  it. 
That  is  all  right.  I  have  no  objection 
to  every  Member  being  a  chairman.  If  he 
can,  of  some  committee,  to  which  he  will 
devote  all  his  time.  Is  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  resign  from  the  committee 
he  is  presently  on?  Are  other  Members 
who  are  to  be  on  this  committee  pre- 
pared to  resign  from  the  ones  which  they 
are  presently  on?  If  not,  all  the  time 
they  can  give  la  about  all  the  time  the 
House  Administration  Committee  can 
give.  So  that  argument  really  becomes 
specious  and  has  no  laearing. 

I  really  did  not  think  we  would  be  de- 
bating this  today.  I  would  assume  there 
win  be  something  frwn  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  we  can  debate  it  another 
time.  However,  I  am  prepared  to  debate 
it  today  if  anybody  wants  to. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
has  indeed  in  many  ways  acted  as  an 
ethics  conunlttee  In  considering  expendi- 
tures of  congressional  funds  as  a  matter 
peripheral  to  ethics. 

As  a  matter  of  fswit.  it  has  been  a  pre- 
ventive committee  so  far  as  ethics  are 
concerned,  because  It  continuously  re- 
views the  accoimts  and  contracts  of  con- 
sultants which  are  hired  by  committees. 
by  committee  chairmen,  to  see  if  they 
are  Indeed  worthy  expenditures.  When 
they  have  not  been  so  considered,  the 
committee  has  called  for  an  immediate 
cessation  of  expenditures.  Thl.«;  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  great  public  moment, 
because  it  is  a  preventive  thing. 

Perhaps  It  is  the  best  kind  of  ethics 
committee,  because  Instead  of  trying  to 
catch  up  with  all  the  miscreants.  It  has 
acted  to  try  to  prevent  any  kind  of  wrong 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  has  to  say. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  often  returned  for  correction  or  ad- 
justment matters  which  have  been  sent 
to  the  committee. 

Of  course,  we  read  In  the  newspapers, 
written  by  some  of  the  columnists,  that 
we  are  apathetic  and  pay  no  attention. 
This  Is  another  matter,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Indicated,  which  can  be  de- 
bated at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  always  wonder,  though,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  how  we  should  apply  ethics.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
"ethics."  Does  It  mean  that  someone  will 
police  personal  morals  and  conduct? 
Does  it  require  spying  upon  one's  leisure 
activities?  Who  is  going  to  do  that?  I 
am  not  too  sure  whether  that  is  what 
some  people  have  in  mind.  If  that  is 
what  it  means,  I  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  It. 
But  if  It  means  a  responsible  watch- 
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Ing  of  funds,  tlxat  is  different.  Inci- 
dentally, this  committee  seemingly  has  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility,  but  I  am 
not  too  sure  Just  exactly  where  all  of 
the  authority  lies.  There  is  a  difference. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibility unless  I  have  authority.  For  a 
long  time  this  has  been  a  question  inside 
this  committee.  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
we  now  have  spelled  out  the  authority  to 
watch  over  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  a 
congressional  ofQce. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  betwen  clerk 
hire  fimds  and  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund.  Newspaper  reporters 
seemingly  never  want  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction. We  have  a  resporiilbility  over 
the  contingent  funds  of  ev*y  standing 
committee  In  the  House  and  employees  of 
the  House.  But  where  is  It  spelled  out  as 
to  responsibility  over  each  Member,  as  to 
his  own  operation?  We  all  operate  dif- 
ferently, simply  because  we  hare  dif- 
ferent constituencies,  we  have  different 
districts,  we  have  different  methods. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  Member's  business. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  is  following 
dfshonest  practices.  It  means  he  Is 
judging.  At  the  moment  it  lies  with 
each  Member  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  his  own  ofiBce  And  how  much 
he  wants  them  to  be  paid. 

After  we  leave  that,  there  Is  not  a  great 
deal  of  authority  given. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  line  with  that.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  when  the 
subcommittee  made  the  decision  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  committee  that  the 
v'lfe  of  the  former  Member  from  New 
York  be  taken  from  the  payroll — and  I 
believe  I  said  this  on  the  floor— I  could 
not  find  anywhere  that  we  had  author- 
ity to  do  it.  but  the  law  we  passed  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  said  that  this  employee 
and  all  other  clerk  hire  employees  should 
either  be  in  the  Member's  State  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  she  was 
not.  so  we  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
ordered  the  Clerk  to  delete  her  name 
from  the  payroll. 

A  lot  of  the  Members  ought  to  do  a 
lot  of  thinking  about  this,  before  the 
Rules  Committee  does  whatever  It  Is 
golngi  to  do. 

As  the  chairman  says,  "ethics"  is  a 
kind  of  a  broad-gage  word. 

I  do  not  see  the  Member  on  the  floor, 
but  a  Member  said  to  me  last  Thursday 
night  at  the  White  House,  "Is  this  not 
terrible?"  I  said,  "What?"  And  he 
said.  "They  are  serving  liquor  in  this 
House." 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  blow  my  own 
horn.  I  do  not  drink  miKJh,  but  I  drink 
occasionally,  and  I  believe  my  constit- 
uents know  it.    But  It  is  not  illegal. 

I  said  to  this  Member,  "If  you  think 
it  is  bad  this  night,  when  everybody 
had  about  one  drink,  you  ought  to  have 
been  around  when  Andy  Jackson  and 
some  of  the  boys  lived  here." 

I  am  not  one  who  goes  around  black- 
ening the  Congress  and  public  officials. 
I  believe  I  said  a  thousand  times  they 
are  better  than  a  cross  section  of  their 
constituencies. 
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Where  does  one  draw  the  line?  If  this 
comes  to  our  committee  and  if  I  happen 
to  be  the  unlucky  fellow  who  is  chair- 
man of  it,  the  first  thing  I  propose  to 
do  Is  to  hold  hearings  and  to  let  every 
Member  of  the  House  come  in  and  say 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  the  rules  of 
conduct  for  Members.  And  I  propose  to 
bring  such  rules  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  and  get  them 
ratified. 

The  Members  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  committee  this  morning 
imanimously,  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  LMr.  Gibbons],  said 
that  if  we  have  this  in  the  committee,  it 
shall  be  comprised  of  an  equal  number 
of  members  from  each  side. 

The  ranking  Republicans  were  there 
when  I  made  the  statement  that  this  was 
fine  with  me.  and  that  it  would  be 
staffed  equally,  and  that  we  woiUd  see 
that  everybody,  if  it  came  to  that  com- 
mittee, had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  express  his. 
views. 

I  know,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  my 
personality  in  debate  is  a  bit  abrasive 
sometimes,  but  I  debate  to  win.  I  will 
go  out  to  dinner  afterwards  and  buy  the 
dinner  for  the  fellow  I  have  been  debat- 
ing. I  do  not  hold  any  rancor,  and  I  do 
not  hold  any  personal  bitterness  against 
£iny  Member  of  this  House. 

I  do  not  seek  any  encomiums,  or  any 
praise,  but  I  believe  that  the  minority 
members  who  served  on  that  investigat- 
ing committee,  which  none  of  us  found 
to  be  a  very  happy  experience,  will  say 
that  we  reached  our  conclusions  unan- 
imously, and  that  the  minority — at  that 
point  we  had  a  minority  in  the  commit- 
tee; it  was  a  minority  of  one — had  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  views,  had  an 
opportunity  to  concur  in  the  hiring  of 
coimsel,  had  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
counsel,  and  the  minority  had  just  as 
much  opportunity  to  express  itself  and 
to  share  in  the  conclusions  and  to  arrive 
at  them  as  the  majority  did.  I  would 
not  be  chairman  of  any  committee  that 
was  not  conducted  that  way.  I  have 
been  chairman  of  several,  and  I  will  put 
myself  in  the  hands  of  the  minority 
members  on  my  committee,  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  I  have  been  fair  to  the  point  of 
bending  over  backward. 

I  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair],  the  ranking  member  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  is  present.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this,  but  we  got  a  bill  from  the 
Senate  some  years  ago.  and  we  put  76 
amendments  on  it  and  brought  it  back 
to  this  House.  Many  of  them  were 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Every  single  amendment, 
as  I  recall  It,  was  adopted  after  we 
thrashed  it  out,  argued  it  back  and  forth, 
reworded  It  sometimes,  or  dropped  it, 
imanimously,  and  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor  unanimously.  That  is  the  way  I  like 
to  operate  if  I  can. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  wanted  all  of  the  other 
colloquy  over  with,  because  all  I  want 


to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  make  some  leg- 
islative record,  and  unexpectedly  estab- 
lish dialog  on  these  matters  of  concern 
for  years  past. 

Having  served  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
and  Related  Agencies.  I  am  sure  the 
Members  know,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  indicated  in  the 
well  of  the  House  today,  this  wUl  very 
shortly  be  before  us.  It  has  passed  the 
other  body.  This  will  Inject  the  possibil- 
ity of  even  a  third  Committee  on  "Stand- 
ards and  Ethics,"  as  it  is  ordinarily 
called,  or  whatever  appellation  one 
wishes  to  apply. 

Now.  some  of  these  questions  have 
been  answered,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  if  he  can  clarify 
the  record  on  them. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  imder  House  Reso- 
lution 227,  you  are  simply  asking  for  the 
funding,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, but.  by  virtue  of  the  colloquy  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  indeed  the 
90th  Congress  authorization  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  there  will  be  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
which  will  deal  with  these  problems  that 
are  referred  to  by  the  joint  committee, 
which  even  considered  the  possibility  of 
minority  control  when  the  executive 
branch  and  legislative  branch  are  both 
under  control  of  the  same  party ;  and  cer- 
tainly as  referred  to  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress as  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Ethics,  which  was  chaired — as  a  select 
committee — by  the  gentlemsm  from 
Florida.  Is  that  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  BURLESON.  That  Is  correct  ex- 
cept for  this  fine  point.  There  may  not 
be  created  any  committee  which  would 
perform  the  functions  of  any  committee 
already  created. 

Mr.  HALL.  Second,  would  it  exclude 
the  reestablishment  of  the  so-called 
Bennett  committee  as  established  in  the 
89th  Congress  or  a  committee  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  to  be  messaged  over 
from  the  other  l)ody  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Not  at  all.  This  Is 
a  matter  to  go  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and.  of  course,  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
but  we  would  not  do  anything  that  would 
preclude  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman,  perhaps  there  would  be 
evolved  an  overlap  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
determination  of  standards  of  conduct? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  think  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  a  select  com- 
mittee is  established,  it  will  Inevitably 
overlap  in  the  sense  that  to  get  at  what 
I  understand  ethics  to  be  it  has  to  deal 
in  large  part  with  dollars  and  cents. 
This  committee  is  already  charged  with 
that  responsibility.  As  I  say.  I  would 
like  some  clarifying  language  In  the  rules. 
and  particularly  I  address  this  desire  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
simply  because  in  a  number  of  instances 
they  have  entreated  it.  As  surely  as  we 
are  talking  about  this  matter,  though. 
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if  a  select  committee  is  created,  they 
must  come  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  information  and  rec- 
ords which  involve  the  e.xpenditure  of 
funds  by  committees  and  staff  employees 
and,  therefore,  by  Members.  This  is  the 
only  place  it  could  be  collected.  You 
would  have  to  set  up  another  complete 
operation  if  you  do  it  othei-wise. 

Ml-.  HALL.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  perhaps  ethics  involves  more  than 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  am  suie.  does  also, 
but  this  leads  to  the  ne.xt  question  that 
I  want  to  establish  for  the  record.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  I  believe  in  disclosure 
or  divestment  among  those  highest  in 
public  trust. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  mind  my  interrupting.  I  would 
commend  to  the  House  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Carl  Rowan's  article  of  last  Sun- 
day's Star  when  he  made  this  very  essen- 
tial point:  How  are  you  going  to  formal- 
ize honesty  and  integrity?  He  asked 
that  question.  He  related  it  to  his  own 
position  and  related  it  to  others.  How 
can  you  formalize  integrity,  common 
honesty,  and  these  other  things  that 
we  talk  about?  This  is  something  very 
elusive.  But  we  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  it  is  dollars  and  cents. 
Forgive  me  for  inten-upting. 

Mr.  HAT  J.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  leads  into  my  next  ques- 
tion. How  do  we  determine  standards  of 
conduct  for  an  incumbent  or  even  for  a 
past  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  not  sure. 
That  is  a  question  I  have.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  imderstand  the  gentl«nan's 
question  correctly,  but  I  believe  it  is  how 
do  we  define  these?  It  may  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  I  do  not  know.  You  are 
asking  the  question,  what  do  ethics  or 
what  does  fair  and  commendable  con- 
duct mean.    That  is  your  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
as  chairman  of  the  conunlttee.  I  would 
query  further  in  that  connection,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman,  is  there  any 
precedent  or  established  "rule  of  thumb" 
as  to  who  might  bring  charges,  and  when, 
before  this  subcommittee  or  any  other 
select  comltuttee? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  As  I  understand  it. 
that  was  the  piu-pose  of  the  select  com- 
mittee created  last  fall,  that  is,  to  formu- 
late plans,  guidelines,  Umitatlons,  and 
so  forth,  to  reach  this  very  thing,  that 
is,  to  build  a  fence  around  a  certain 
area  in  which  you  can  operate. 

And.  perhaps,  that  would  be  a  very, 
very  good  line  of  approach.  However. 
that  is  one  of  the  things  which  disturbs 
me  a  great  deal — how  does  the  com- 
mittee get  at  it? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  answered  that  question  insofar  as 
the  portended  action  of  his  sul>committee 
is  concerned. 
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He  said  that  would  be  one  of  the  first 
things  he  would  do,  to  build  a  certain  set 
of  standards  or  ethics,  or  whatever  one 
might  call  It,  report  back  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  onto  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  ratification.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  select  committee,  because  we  were 
in  adjournment  at  the  time  and  it  was 
not  pc^ible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  encouraging, 
and  I  feel  that,  in  part,  it  answers  the 
question.  But  the  legislative  record 
must  Indicate  that  this  would  t>e,  cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  first  acts  of  almost  any 
committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  standard, 
one,  I  believe,  containing  10  points  of 
ethics,  for  Government  employees.  If 
this  is  standard,  are  we  in  a  way  going  to 
apply  it  to  ourselves  here  in  the  highest 
elective  body  in  the  land? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  very  erstwhile 
questions,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
case  on  this  point  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  would  like  to  inject,  if  I 
may. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, the  gentleman  queried.  How  are 
you  going  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for 
Members  and  former  Members? 

I  do  not  beUeve  we  will  formulate  any 
set  of  rules  for  former  Members,  because 
if  there  is  anything  which  they  have 
done  in  an  illegal  fashion,  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  another 
branch  of  the  Government.  But,  if  you 
set  up  any  set  of  rules,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  cannot  place  into  those  rules  any 
ex  post  facto  matter.  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
can  do  that  legislatively,  administra- 
tively, or  through  any  other  means  of 
approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  did  not 
mean  this  in  the  way  it  sounded,  in  that 
he  wanted  to  know  how  we  could  formu- 
late a  set  of  rules  which  will  be  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  House  takes  action. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  it  is  well  that  we  complete  this 
colloquy  and  engage  in  this  dialog,  be- 
cause I  feel  It  most  important. 

Actually,  this  is  another  one  of  my 
questions,  one  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  antici- 
pated In  his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  this  committee— if  it  is  the  function 
and  scope  as  envisaged  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
and  others,  and  In  fact,  I  believe  It  was 
a  matter  of  debate  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  89th  Congress,  relative  to 
retroactive  seeking  for  information.  I 
repeat,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  we 
can  eliminate  this  question,  as  is  the 
extant  and  exemplary  case  now  In  the 
other  body,  a  case  which  It  has  had  under 
investigation  going  all  the  way  back  to 
the  year  1950, 1  believe,  with  reference  to 
certain  disposition  of  funds.    But,  as  I 


understand  it,  we  would  eUminate  retro- 
active inquiry  and  establish  a  false  sta- 
tute of  limitations.  These  are  too  vital 
limitations,  wheresoever  this  case  may 
fall,  because  therein  may  lie  not  only  the 
precedent  and  the  action  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  current  Congress,  but  related 
details  based  upon  information  that 
might  constitute  a  Federal  felony  of  an 
incumbent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mf.  BtmLESON]. 
would  such  a  committee,  particularly  if 
it  were  his  subcommittee,  be  excluded 
from  retroactive  inquiry,  and  would  it 
have,  in  effect,  a  statute  of  limitations? 
Mr.  BURLESON.  I  feel,  again,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  formulation 
of  the  decision  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  under  which  there 
may  be  set  some  guidelines. 

Under  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  there  is  set  out  a  long  list  of  items, 
a  list  which  is  applicable  to  Members  of 
Congress,  just  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
man  on  the  street  and  applicable  to 
everyone  In  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion involved,  whatever  that  jurisdiction 
may  be.  Of  course,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  jurisdiction  varies  from 
State  to  State. 

And  certainly  the  committee  would 
have  juiisdictlon  under  the  Federal  law, 
but  It  would  have  application  just  the 
same  to  Members  of  Congress  under 
title  18.  As  I  said,  I  think  I  am  correct, 
as  it  would  to  any  other  situation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman.  I  have 
just  about  three  other  points.  I  think 
you  have  been  most  patient.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well  to 
establish  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers If  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
them  realize  the  serioiisness  of  the  step 
we  may  take. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  help. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
further  will  agree  with  me  that  we  do 
not  want  to  establish  a  "sweep-under- 
the-rug"  committee. 

In  this  connection,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman,  would  the  committee  re- 
port back  to  the  House  reg-alarly? 
Would  it  report  back  to  the  full  commit- 
tee first,  or  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  the  House,  or  would  It  be  constrained 
to  report  to  the  Speaker  on  any  findings 
or  any  specific  investigation  of  a  fellow 
Member? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  would  think  the 
leadership  of  both  sides,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House,  would  like  to  know- 
when  this  committee  Is  finding  any- 
thing, we  will  say.  that  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  Powell  situation.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  like  to  know  each  activity 
that  was  taking  place,  and  what  the 
IMS'  result  on  each  situation  was.  We 
aJe  bound  to  know  that,  of  course,  but 
I  think  everyone  would  have  a  right  to 
inquire  about  the  status  of  certain  pro- 
cedures. 

I  believe  if  I  were  part  of  the  leader- 
ship on  either  side  I  would  surely  want  to 
know  what  progress  had  been  made,  or 
what  steps  had  been  taken  on  whatever 
case  was  being  handled,  and  to  know  its 
Immediate  status.     We  certainly  would 
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Uke  to  know  if  there  is  anything  very 
important  occurring. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  opinion,  teU  the  House 
whether  the  conunittee  would  have 
purely  investigatory  powers,  or  would  the 
committee  have  power  to  Impose  sane- 
Mr  BtlBLESON.  I  beUeve  the  com- 
mittee would  have  power  to  recommend 
sanctions  just  as  under  the  present  rules, 
but  would  not  have  power  to  impose 
them.  It  would  be  an  investigative  com- 
mittee. ,, 

Mr.  HALL.  Li  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Texas,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  how 
would  such  sanctions  be  established? 
Would  they  be  established  in  equity  and 
fairness,  in  the  same  manner  that  rules 
and  operations  standards  might  be  estab- 
lished, and  what  would  be  their  scope? 
Mr.  BURLESON.  I  believe  under  the 
present  procedures  we  have  provision  for 
that,  and  machinery  for  that.  As  every- 
one knows,  we  just  invoked  that  machin- 
ery a  few  weeks  ago.  I  believe  there  are 
rules  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
relating  it  to  other  operations  that  that 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man has  not  thought  about  these  specific 
questions,  but  I  would  say  that  some  of 
us  have  pondered  them  extensively,  and 
hence   I   am   desirous  of   making   this 

record.  _     , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  one  final 
question.  I  believe  the  chairman  has 
given  plenty  of  thought  to  the  situation, 
and  that  he  does  a  good  job,  and  always 
has,  as  every  Member  on  this  floor  knows. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  state,  if 
this  resolution  (H.  Res.  227)  passes,  who 
would  be  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  conduct  this  work? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  expect  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  be  chairman  of 
that  committee.  I  asked  him  to  do  so, 
and  he  has  accepted  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  that  chairman, 
under  existing  circumstances,  or  any 
chairman  who  might  chair  such  a  sub. 
committee  or  a  select  committee,  be  sub- 
ject himself  to  investigation  by  the 
balance  of  the  committee  at  any  timei" 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  certainly  believe 
that  he  would.  There  is  nothing,  I  am 
sure,  that  would  be  written  into  the  rules 
that  would  exclude  any  one  of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House.  We  are  all  here 
under  the  same  circumstances.  We  were 
elected,  nobody  would  be  excluded,  and 
it  certainly  should  be  an  equitable  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  HALL.   I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesi- 
tate to  come  back  into  this  discussion. 
We  are  almost  trying  to  make  legislative 
history  on  legislation  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  are  some  100  or  so  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  recently  in  Con- 
gress, many  of  which  vary  considerably 
as  to  what  could  be  done  and  what  would 
be  expected  in  the  conduct  of  such  a 
committee  that  Is  set  up.  For  us  to  try 
to  make  legislative  history  on  a  bill 
which  is  not  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  for  debate  gives  me  some  con- 
cern. Of  course.  I  do  not  really  have 
to  be  much  concerned  about  it,  because 
the  laws  on  legislative  history  cannot 
be  changed. 

You  cannot  make  legislative  history 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  legislation  before  it  for  considera- 
tion. 

But  there  have  been  a  great  many 
other  things  said  here  today  which  I 
think  perhaps  I  should  briefly  comment 

There  has  been  some  comment  here 
about  maybe  I  want  to  be  chairman  of 
this  committee.  I  have  offered  iji  writ- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  not  to 
be  chairman  or  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  it  is  offensive  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  for  me  to  be  cliairman — 
and  this  is  not  a  personal  matter  with 
me— then  I  should  not  be.  I  think  such 
a  committee  should  be  set  up  and  I  think 
it  should  be  a  full,  separate  committee. 

I  might  be  wrong  about  it.  But  there 
is  nothing  personal  about  it.  This  Is 
because  I  think  that  is  the  better  way 

to  ^°  "•  .  ^       .^  , 

There  has  been  talk  aroimd  here  that 

the  House  select  committee  in  the  last 
session  did  not  do  certain  things  or  did 
do  certain  things.  Well,  it  did  do  cer- 
tain things.  The  report  was  sent  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  there  was  a  com- 
ment made  that  things  should  not  be 
decided  in  this  field  such  as  regulations 
and  things  of  that  type  in  the  absence 
of  the  Congress.  Of  course,  it  should 
not  be. 

This  committee  was  in  existence 
throughout  all  of  its  life  after  the  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

So  the  report  said  that  any  new  rules 
and  regulations  and  standards  to  be  set 
up  ought  to  be  with  the  full  Congress 
here  pursuant  to  hearings;  and  they 
ought  to  come  in  and  give  us  their 
views  as  to  what  they  want. 

So  it  was  not  proper  and  would  not 
have  been  proper  for  this  committee,  in 
that  adjournment  period  of  the  Con- 
gress when  most  people  were  out  cam- 
paigning, to  have  drawn  up  regxilatlons 
and  rules  of  this  tsT*. 

Another  thing  along  that  line  which 
I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  guide- 
lines were  set  up  by  that  committee. 
That  committee  did  recommend  that 
strict  guideUnes  be  put  into  legislation. 

In  fact  most  of  the  criticism  that  I 
have  heard  of  this  committee's  proposal 
is  that  It  is  too  protective  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  never  heard  anyone  say 
it  was  not  protective  enough.  Most  peo- 
ple say  it  is  too  protective  because  it  says 
in  the  first  place  that  no  ex  post  facto 
matter  would  be  handled.  The  law 
would  have  to  be  in  existence  before 
anybody  could  violate  it.  It  would  not 
be  enough  for  anybody  acting  on  some- 
thing or  under  a  law  which  was  not  in 

6XiSttdlC6. 

In  the  second  place,  a  charge  against 
the  man  has  to  be  in  writing. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  have  to  be 
made  under  oath. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  wo\ild  only  be 
final  wHfen  acted  upon  by  the  full  House 


just  like  any  other  matter  before  the 
Congress.  Furthermore,  even  when  the 
case  is  fully  submitted  to  the  committee 
it  would  have  jurisdiction,  in  its  discre- 
tion, not  to  act  at  all. 

I  have  never  heard  anybody  say — no- 
body has  ever  said  to  me — that  they  feel 
these  regulations  were  being  too  severe 
on  a  Member.  Actually,  Members  of  the 
Congress  can  be  sure  that  there  Is  to  be 
no  snooping  by  the  committee.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  first  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  committee,  and  I 
was  chairman  and  I  made  the  announce- 
ment and  the  committee  agreed  to  it. 
that  there  would  be  no  looking  into  the 
personal  lives  of  Members  and  that  there 
would  be  no  snooping:  just  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration says  he  would  be,  and  like 
myself  would  be.  apprehensive  about  any 
such  conduct  as  that  taking  place. 

The  only  broad  thing  at  all  about  the 
thing  brought  in  by  the  last  committee 
was  that  they  would  have  the  power  to 
look  into  any  infringement  on  the  code 
of  ethics  which  is  fairly  broad  and  which 
was  passed  in  1958.  When  I  appeared 
before  tiie  Committee  on  Rules  I  said,  if 
people  are  apprehensive  about  this  code 
of  ethics  of  1958  being  too  hard  a  provi- 
slcwi— well,  let  us  suggest  striking  that 
oat  of  the  resolution. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  going  to  bring 
in  legislation  and  it  is  impossible  for  us 
here  this  afternoon  to  make  legislative 
history  on  a  bill  that  has  not  even  been 
approved  by  the  committee  that  has  to 
approve  It.  It  Is  not  before  this  Congress 
now. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  if  you  have 
questions  of  this  type  is  to  take  It  up 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  studying  this.  They  have  had, 
I  think,  3  or  4  days  of  hearings  already. 
They  still  have  a  day's  hearings,  or  at 
least  1  day,  and  It  has  been  announced 
that  they  have  adjourned  over  until  next 
Tuesday  and  are  going  to  hear  anybody 
who  wants  to  be  heard  on  this  subject. 

They  want  to  get  out  the  best  possible 
Mil.    That  Is  all  I  want. 

But  you  cannot  draft  legislation  by 
legislative  history  on  a  bill  that  has  not 
come  out  of  committee  yet. 

If  there  is  some  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  they  want 
further  restrictions  on  this  committee, 
and  on  the  Hays  committee,  and  the 
Burleson  committee,  they  can  do  so  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  go  be- 
fore the  committee  and  say  what  they 
want  to  make  stronger  or  what  they  want 
to  make  weaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion originally  this  afternoon  I  had  no 
intention  of  launching  on  any  such  de- 
bate as  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
it  is  highly  improper  because  I  think  it 
tends  to  make  a  sort  of  quasi-legislative 
history. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that.  It 
is  not  In  the  books  to  do  that.  It  is  not 
In  the  law  to  do  that  before  legislation 
comes  before  us. 

Legislative  history  is  designed  to  clear 
up  ambiguities  of  words  that  are  In  pro- 
visions of  bills  that  Congress  passes.  It 
is  not  designed  to  get  a  general  view  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  or  the  country 
about  a  general  subject.    So  we  are  not 
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perfecting  legislative  history  here  today. 
We  cannot  do  it,  because  the  bill  is  not 
before  us.  When  Congress  or  a  legisla- 
tive body  has  passed  a  bill  which  is  the 
subject  of  various  intei-pretations,  then 
legislative  history  of  the  debate  on  the 
precise  measure  can  come  in  and  inter- 
pret those  words.  But  it  cannot  do  so 
otherwise. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  hope,  and 
I  believe,  that  the  debate  the  country 
has  had  about  this  and  the  debate  that 
this  Congress  has  had  on  this  subject 
will  wind  up  in  being  the  best  we  could 
have  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Congress,  and  our  country  as  a 
whole.  I  think  we  should  minimize  our 
personal  differences.  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  difference  with  anyone.  I  have 
not  accused  anyone  of  calling  me  any- 
thing, although  they  have.  I  do  not  go 
through  life  like  that  but  try  to  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  said.  I  would  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  regardless  of  what  committee 
is  authorized  to  undertake  the  work,  we 
will  stand  behind  it  and  try  to  see  that 
it  gets  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
be  efTectlve  and  that  we  will  see  that  it 
does  not  become  a  snooping  or  private 
investigation  body.  I  hope  we  will  try 
to  see  that  it  gives  the  image  of  Congress 
which  should  be  reflected  throughout 
the  country  and  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  should  be  reflected 
throughout  the  country. 

No  one  can  say  that  I  have  accused  any 
Member  of  Congress  of  Impropriety.  I 
have  never  In  my  life  done  so  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  do  so  In  the  future,  except 
as  my  responsibihties  might  require  me 
to  act  as  a  quasi-judge.  If  they  do.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  we  should  enter 
this  field  as  something  brought  up  at  a 
time  of  emotion,  but  It  should  be  some- 
thing which  will  reflect  in  the  country 
what  is  actually  true,  which  is  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
and  In  the  world's  history.  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  very  high  caliber,  very 
high  character,  and  the  omissions  or  er- 
rors that  it  has  made  from  time  to  time 
are  small  compared  with  those  in  the 
general  population.  I  believe  that  people 
should  have  more  confidence  in  this  Con- 
gress and  this  committee  will  help  it  at- 
tain that  objective. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  asked  about  the  sum  of  money  in 
the  resolution.  He  said  he  merely 
wanted  to  explain  his  point.  It  is  a  little 
bit  like  the  man  asking  for  the  time  of 
day  and  getting  an  explanation  of  how 
a  watch  works. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  Just  for  a  question.  I 
think  perhaps  the  gentleman  protesteth 
too  much. 

I  am  not  a  doctor  of  laws,  nor  do  I  have 
any  kind  of  law  degree.  I  am  merely  a 
•'hillbilly'  doctor,  and  not  even  a  good 


student  of  the  bar.  I  am  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  hence  a  legislator. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  the  guidelines — and  I 
have  read  his  report  completely  and  with 
great  interest  because,  as  I  said  before, 
it  does  go  along  parallel  with  many  of 
the  findings— including  the  supplemen- 
tal views — of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Congress — wheth- 
er those  guidehnes  did  establish  a  statute 
of  limitations  or  retroactivity  and,  if  so, 
how  far  back,  whether  it  was  purely  for 
this  Congress  or  not,  whether  it  would 
impose  sanctions  or  not.  and  by  whom 
charges  could  be  brought,  if,  indeed, 
these  were  in  the  guidelines  of  the  se- 
lect committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  you  will  ask  me  the 
questions  one  at  a  time,  I  will  undertake 
to  respond  to  them.  I  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  brain  that  can  remember  all 
such  questions,  even  though  I  may  have 
a  doctor's  degree. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man has  ample  brains,  and  paramount 
legal  retentive  memory,  but  I  shall  be 
happy  to  oblige. 

My  first  question  was  whether  the 
gmdelines  established  by  the  select  com- 
mittee would  establish  retroactivity. 

Mr.    BENNETT.      Stop    right    there. 
That  is  one  thought.    Do  the  guidelines 
establish  anything  with  regard  to  retro- 
activity?   They  say  specifically  that  no 
one  can  be  recommended  to  be  censured, 
nobody  can  be  investigated  by  this  com- 
mittee for  any  act  which  did  not  violate 
a  law  which  was  passed  prior  to  the  do- 
ing of  the  act.    So  it  does  rule  out  retro- 
activity.  That  is  specifically  In  the  stat- 
ute. 
What  is  the  next  question? 
Mr.  HALL.     The  next  one.  of  course, 
also  pertains  to  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions and  how  far  it  would  revert  after 
the  fact,  if  it  pertained  to  an  incumbent 
Congressman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  it  pertained  to  an 
incumbent  Congressman,  there  is  no 
statute  of  limitations  other  than  what 
would  be  In  the  law  which  established 
the  crime  in  the  first  place.  All  laws 
have  a  statute  of  limitations  when  they 
deal  with  a  criminal  offense,  and  it  would 
not  change  that  statute  of  limitations 
and  it  woiQd  not  expand  it.  It  would  not 
make  it  any  broader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  committee  be 
purely  investigatory  or  have  power  to  im- 
pose sanctions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  recommended  by 
the  new  committee,  it  would  have  this 
narrow  function  of  recommending  cen- 
sure. It  could  never  censure.  It  could 
only  recommend  a  resolution  of  censure, 
which  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  House  under  these  circumstances:  if 
the  complaint  were  in  writing,  if  it  were 
under  oath,  and  if  it  were  submitted  to 
the  committee  by  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Only  then  would  the  committee  have  au- 
thority to  recommend  a  censure,  which 
then  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  House.  It  could  not  Itself  censure 
anybody.  It  would  have  jurisdiction  to 
not   even   consider   it.     The   committee 


does  not  have  to  consider  anything.  It 
could  refuse  to  do  this,  under  the  legis- 
lation we  recommend. 

Mr.  HALL.  Who  could  bring  charges? 
Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  indi- 
cate that  only  another  Member  of  this 
bodv  could  qualify? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Anybody  can  bring  a 
charge  who  puts  it  in  writing  under  oath, 
but  it  can  only  be  operated  upon  by  the 
committee  if  it  is  submitted  in  a  formal 
manner  by  another  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
effect  of  my  questioning  has  been  to 
stimulate  the  thinking  about  what  the 
effect  will  be  when  the  bill  is  brought  to 
the  House.  I  hope  whichever  committee 
is  established,  and  regardless  of  which- 
ever committees  it  overlaps,  if  it  overlaps, 
that  it  does  not  march  up  the  hill  and 
down  again  as  far  as  ethics  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BURLESON.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert". The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AMENDING  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  113,  90TH 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION,  TO 
EXTEND  TO  MARCH  31.  1967,  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  COMMITTEE  EMPLOY- 
EES 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 

up  House  Resolution  265,  and  ask  for  Its 

immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  265 

Resolved.  That  H.  Res.  113.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, first  session.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■February  28."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■March  31. ". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon^der  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  MAKE  IN- 
QUIRIES 'WITH  RESPECT  TO 
AERONAUTICAL  AND  OTHER 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT   AND    OUTER    SPACE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  312 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  312 
Resolved.  That,  effective  Irom  January  3. 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  suocommlt- 
tee  is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  mat- 
ters In  or  related  to  the  fields  of  astronautical 
research  and  development  (Including  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities) , 
outer  space  (Including  exploration  and  con- 
trol  thereof,   and    air   and   space    lawl.    and 
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other  scientific  research  and  development 
(Including  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion) coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee;  Provided,  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  investigation  of  any 
subject  which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance "and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corres- 
pondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by  him 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 

I16SS6S 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  studies,  Investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  2^. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  ioOid)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  (1)  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  that  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs:  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  its  employees  in  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furrUshed  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  Iden- 
tification of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (Inter- 
rupting the  reading ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
consider  the  resolution  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment," insert  the  following  language: 
"the  cost  of  such  transpwrtatlon,  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lor  purposes  of  debate,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Anderson]  and,  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  312  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  made  one  change  in  this  reso- 
lution which  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

This  amendment  corrects  this  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  reporting  of  trans- 
portation costs  of  overseas  travel  In- 
volving the  use  of  counterpart  funds  in 
line  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as 
amended.  22  U.S.C.  1754.  On  page  3, 
line  22,  after  the  word  "Government," 
the  words  "the  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion, and,"  were  inserted  to  perfect  the 
language  relative  to  travel.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  language  should 
have  been  in  the  resolutions  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  312  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
will  have  authority  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  studies  of  matters  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  that  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  available  to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  yielded  to  me  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  and 
the  House  that  I  have  no  amendments  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  or  wish  to  offer  to 
this  resolution.  It  was  reported  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  urging  the 
House  to  adopt  the  resolution  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wydler]. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  312  is  in  the  form  of  a  routine 
House  resolution  which  will  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. The  occasion,  however,  that  this 
resolution  affords  the  House  to  comment 
on  the  investigations  being  conducted  by 
my  committee  cannot  be  passed  up,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  current  In- 
vestigation being  conducted  by  NASA  1*- 
relation  to  the  recent  tragic  fire  inside 
an  Apollo  capsule  which  cost  the  lives 
of  three  American  astronauts. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  have 
those  who  are  being  investigated  do  the 
Investigation.  NASA  in  this  case  is  act- 
ing as  judge  and  jury  and  NASA  is  also 
the  accused.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
way  the  House  committee  is  handling 
this  matter  we  will  have  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  act  as  an  appellate  court 
which  will  review  the  record  and  findings 
and  conclusions  that  NASA  makes  con- 
cerning the  mistakes,  if  any,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fire.  Of  course,  when 
NASA  presents  its  findings  to  the  House 
committee  we  will  again  hear  only  one 
side  of  the  case  and  that  is  the  side  NASA 
wishes  to  present  to  us. 

I.  for  one,  cannot  agree  that  this  pro- 
ceeding is  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  true 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  history 
and  series  of  events  which  caused  this 


tragic  fire.  In  fact,  although  the  NASA 
committee  is  still  in  the  throes  of  its  in- 
vestigations, I  think  it  is  clear  they  al- 
ready have  made  all  major  decisions  re- 
specting their  findings  and  conclusions. 
It  appears  quite  clear  to  me  that  they 
fully  intend  to  continue  to  use  a  pure 
oxygen  atmosphere  in  the  Apollo  capsule 
although  its  danger  to  the  lives  of  the 
astronauts  and  to  the  tremendous  costs 
of  the  space  program  have  now  been 
made  very  clear. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  fire  on 
board  the  spacecraft,  I  got  in  touch  with 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  asked  him 
to  hold  an  investigation  jointly  with  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  in  an  attempt  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cause  of  the  Apollo  fire. 
As  I  stated  to  him  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  House  could  merely  act 
as  a  spectator  to  Senate  hearings,  which 
at  that  time  had  already  been  an- 
nounced, nor  did  I  believe  that  we  could 
nor  that  we  should  act  as  mere  specta- 
tors while  NASA  investigated  itself.  I 
still  hold  that  belief  most  strongly  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks. 

First,  we  had  the  announcement  that 
the  cause  of  the  fire  will  probably  never 
be  known.  That  may  turn  out  to  be  true 
and  would  in  itself  be  a  failure  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Of  course,  it  refers  only  to 
the  ignition  point,  since  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy  is  clear  enough.  The  cause  of 
the  tragedy  was  clearly  the  use  of  a  pure 
oxygen  atmosphere  inside  the  capsule. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
NASA  committee  will  ever  find  that  the 
use  of  pure  oxygen  was  the  major  cause 
of  the  tragedy.  In  fact,  they  will  prob- 
ably dwell  on  practically  every  other  fac- 
tor and  call  for  its  change  or  modifica- 
tion, but  apparently  the  oxygen  atmos- 
phere will  be  left  intact. 

On  January  28,  NASA  annoimced  the 
formation  of  the  Apollo  204  Review 
Board.  Nine  members  were  appointed 
to  the  Board.  Six  of  the  nine  members 
worked  for  NASA.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  worked  for  NASA.  One  member 
was  from  Cornell  University.  Another 
was  the  Air  Force  Inspector-General  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base.  The  remaining 
member  was  the  chief  engineer  of  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  who  built  the 
Apollo  capsule.  As  if  to  prove  my  point, 
NASA  decided  this  gentlemen  was  In 
the  conflict-of-interest  position  and  took 
him  off  the  Board.  Their  obvious  think- 
ing was  that  he  wtis  not  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  find  fault  with  his  own  product 
They  failed  to  realize  that  logically  the 
same  reasoning  applied  to  their  own 
presence  on  the  Board. 

It  is  also  most  significant  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  the  Space  Technology  Panel 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee called  for  Increased  "failure  mode 
analysis"  and  testing  of  the  automated 
checkout  equipment  of  the  Saturn- 
Apollo  systems  at  Cape  Kennedy.  They 
called  for  this  appraisal  "by  an  Inde- 
pendent outside  source  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  lunar  landing  goal  is  met."  It 
is  true  this  only  refers  to  the  computer 
soft-wear  program  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  referred  to  possible  future  mis- 
takes and  not  to  a  past  mistake.    I  think 
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the  same  reasoning  that  called  for  out- 
side appraisal  clearly  is  present  In  the 
investigation  of  the  Apollo  fire. 

I  must  also  point  out  to  the  House  the 
fact  that  although  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  has  con- 
ducted no  investigation  to  date,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  imme- 
diately appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
which  has  been  actively  investigating  a 
similar  Are  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  In 
that  fire,  in  a  pure  oxygen  atmosphere 
a  few  days  after  the  Apollo  tragedy,  two 
Air  Force  men  were  killed.  Again,  in 
my  opinion,  that  investigation  and  the 
investigation  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  should  be  co- 
ordinated and  conducted  jointly.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  clear  dangers  of  the 
pure  oxygen  system  in  Apollo  be  appre- 
ciated. 

I  must  bring»to  the  House  the  answer 
to  a  que.stion  r  received  from  Dr.  Jonec. 
during  the  1967  NASA  authorization 
hearings.  He  was  testifying  specifically 
about  the  use  of  pure  oxygen  systems  and 
I  asked  him  directly  why  we  did  not  use 
a  natural  atmospheric  system.  His  an- 
swer was  as  follows: 

If  v.-e  used  the  natural  environment  which 
the  Russians  are  using.  It  would  require  MB  to 
Impose  much  more  of  a  weight  penalty  on 
our  designers  for  structure  to  maintain  this 
practically  15  pounds  per  squ^ire  Inch  pres- 
sure. We  had  considerable  experience  in  our 
aircraft  for  many  years  with  5  pounds  pres- 
sure, therefore  we  saw  no  reason  to  Impose, 
for  the  short  duration  Sights  which  we  con- 
sider Apollo  to  be,  these  higher  pressures. 
That  Is  the  main  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
weight  restrictions  that  previously  both- 
ered our  space  program  are  no  longer 
an  important  factor.  It  is  time  to 
change.  •• 

It  has  also  been  very  disturbing  to  me 
to  know  the  manner  in  which  NASA  has 
conducted  certain  phases  of  this  investi- 
gation. For  example,  they  Issued  orders 
to  all  contractors  not  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  anyone  in  an  attempt  apparently 
to  make  sure  that  any  and  all  statements 
originated  from  them.  Such  a  direction 
might  be  appropriate  in  a  grand  Jury 
proceeding  but  it  is  not  appropriate 
where  a  matter  of  public  interest  is 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  now  clear  that  the 
Apollo  program  is  the  last  program  that 
will  use  the  pure  oxygen  atmosphere. 
The  Army-Air  Force  MOL  program  will 
use  a  helium  and  oxygen  system.  The 
follow-on  to  Apollo,  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program,  will  use  a  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  system.  As  I  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  NASA  preliminary  reports,  I 
still  find  that  NASA  intends  to  proceed 
with  the  pure  oxygen  system  In  spite  of 
the  dangers  inherent  In  it.  They  indi- 
cate, for  example,  that  they  will  attempt 
to  change  the  nature  of  some  combusti- 
ble materials  In  the  space  capsule  but 
will  not  change  the  most  explosive  ele- 
ment of  all,  the  pure  oxygen  atmosphere. 
I  cannot  allow  this  logic  to  maintain  and 
assent  to  it  by  silence.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  only  costs  and  lost  time  can  account 
for  the  NASA  decision  to  continue  to  use 
pure  oxygen.  The  danger  to  the  astro- 
nauts and  to  our  national  program  is, 
in  my  mind,  not  Justified. 


Only  yesterday.  Dr.  George  Mueller, 
speaking  and  testifying  before  our  com- 
mittee in  the  House,  stated: 

As  we  have  stated  before  this  committee, 
crew  safety  Is  the  principal  consideration  In 
scheduling  manned  space  flight  mission.  We 
have  never  taken  any  step,  either  to  save 
time  or  to  save  money.  If  that  step  would 
imperii  the  astronauts.  We  will  continue 
to  be  guided  by  this  overriding  principle. 

I  also  intend  to  be  guided  by  this  over- 
riding principle.  It  appears  to  me  that 
ihe  saving  of  some  time  and  some  small 
cost  does  not  justify  the  continuation  of 
a  system  which,  in  two  similar  accidents 
within  a  few  days,  took  the  lives  of  three 
astronauts  and  two  Air  Force  men.  The 
warning  is  clear.  I  believe  the  House 
should  pay  close  attention  to  it.      / 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  my 
vei-y  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler],  took  the  floor 
today  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  I  say  this  because  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  held  several  meetings  with  reference 
to  this  broad  subject.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  has  been 
in  contact  with  me  and  it  has  always 
been  my  feeling  and  thought  that  there 
was  a  close  relationship  between  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  with  the  chairman 
thereof.  It  is  my  further  feeling  that 
the  relationship  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  and  my- 
self has  been  such — and  mine  with  him — 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  at  least 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  take  the 
floor. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  knows — and  I  want  the  House 
to  know — that  we  have  an  Oversight 
Committee  on  NASA. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]  knows  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  is  chairman  of  this 
committee.  And,  the  ranking  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  are  members 
of  that  subcommittee.  That  committee 
has  taken  jurisdiction  over  this  matter. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ftjlton] 
and  I  are,  naturally,  ex  oflBcio  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  loiow  who  Is 
technically  better  qualified  than  the  peo- 
ple who  NASA  has  appointed  to  investi- 
gate this  accident.  I  am  not  going  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
scientists,  many  of  whom  are  working 
for  NASA  at  a  salary  much  lower  than 
they  could  obtain  in  imiversities  or  in- 
dustry— they  are  not  being  dictated  to  by 
NASA  under  the  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 
These  scientists  have  been  appointed  by 
NASA  and  they  have  come  into  this  pro- 
gram of  their  own  free  will,  generally 
speaking.  One  of  the  men  Is  a  man  who 
has  flown  and  who  has  spent  2  weeks  in 
the  air,  Col.  Frank  Borman.  I  feel  that 
this  man,  an  astronaut  himself,  is  not 
going  to  do  anything  which  would  stul- 
tify himself  by  trying  to  cover  up  or  con- 


ceal information,  especially  where  his 
comrades  or  the  other  astronauts  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  challenges  the 
integrity  of  the  committee — this  com- 
mittee has  never  at  any  time  bowed  to 
NASA,  and  J  feel  that  NASA  does  not 
want  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  we  have  con- 
ducted very  serious  investigations.  We 
have  been  critical  of  NASA,  where  crit- 
icism was  justified. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular 
committee — and  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  pure  oxygen  theory  or  using  an 
inert  gas  or  nitrogen  in  this  capsule — 
is  not  qualified  to  make  a  scientific  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  long,  involved  question. 
We  would  have  to  go  into  a  lot  of  med- 
ical terms,  none  of  which  I  am  certain 
laymen  can  understand  and  which  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  understand. 

The  committee  gets  Its  information 
from  sources  in  which  it  has  confidence. 
My  o^\•n  sources  tell  me  that  this  is  quite 
involved,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
capable  of  understanding  or  evaluating 
it.  When  the  final  report  of  NASA 
comes  in,  and  the  Oversight  Committee 
goes  into  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  call 
in  outside  scientists,  ensineers,  and 
medical  people  to  evaluate  the  report  of 
NASA,  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  done. 

In  the  meantime  I  think  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  matter  before  us.  We  are  here  to 
talk  about  appropriating  money,  or  to 
adopt  the  resolution  that  eventually  sets 
up  our  funds  to  conduct  investigations. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  challenge  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  the  people  on 
the  committee,  he  has  chosen  perhaps  a 
good  vehicle  to  do  it  with,  but  I  could 
think  of  a  lot  better  way  that  it  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  Until 
this  particular  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  NASA  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  At  present, 
my  position  is  as  second  ranking  member 
on  that  subcommittee,  because  this  year 
I  stepped  down  In  seniority  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Roudebush,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, in  order  y?at  he  could  be  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  subcommittee,  and 
thereby  spreading  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Roudebush  is  on  the 
House  floor,  and  I  know  he  will  take  his 
responsibilities  on  the  Apollo  204  acci- 
dent case.  I  feel  he  is  competent.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  give  ample  time  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  majority  member, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  our  good 
friend,  Representative  Tiger  Teague  of 
Texas. 

NASA  has  appointed  members  from 
outside  its  organization,  one  from  indus- 
try, one  from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
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Force,  one  from  a  university,  and  seven 
from  NASA  to  the  Apollo  204  Review 
Board  which  is  investigating  this  acci- 
dent. 

On  January  28,  the  following  members 
were  appointed  to  the  Board: 

Dr.  Floyd  L.  Thompson,  Director. 
Langley  Research  Center,  NASA,  Chair- 
man. 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Borman,  astronaut. 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  NASA. 

Maxime  Faget.  Director,  Engineering 
and  Development,  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  NASA. 

E.  Barton  Geer,  Associate  Chief,  Flight 
Vehicles  and  Systems  Division.  Langley 
Research  Center,  NASA. 

George  Jeffs,  chief  engineer,  Apollo, 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Long,  PSAC  member, 
vice  president  for  research  and  advanced 
studies,  Cornell  University. 

Col  Charles  F.  Strang,  Chief  of  Mis- 
siles and  Space  Safety  Division,  Air  Force 
Inspector  General,  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif. 

George  C.  White,  Jr.,  Director.  Relia- 
bility and  Quality,  Apollo  Program  Of- 
fice. Headquarters,  NASA. 

John  Williams.  Director.  Spacecraft 
Operations,     Kennedy     Space     Center, 

NASA.  ,    , 

George  Malley,  chief  counsel.  Langley 
Research  Center,  NASA. 

The  Board  was  given  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  responsibilities,  which  were 
as  follows: 

Review  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  accident  to  establish  the  probable 
cause  or  causes  of  the  accident,  including 
review  of  the  findings,  corrective  action, 
and  recommendations  being  developed  by 
the  program  ofBces.  field  centers,  and 
contractors  involved. 

Direct  such  further  specific  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  necessary. 

Report  its  fltidings  relating  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident  to  the  Administra- 
tor as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  re- 
lease such  Information  through  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs. 

Consider  the  impact  of  the  accident  on 
all  Apollo  activities  involving  equipment 
preparation,  testing,  and  flight  opera- 
tions. ,  ^.        . 

Consider  all  other  factors  relatmg  to 
the  accident.  Including  design,  proce- 
dures, organization,  and  management. 

Develop  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive or  other  action  based  upon  its  find- 
ings and  determinations. 

Document  its  findings,  determinations, 
and  recommendations  ai|d  submit  a  final 
report  to  the  Administrator  which  will 
not  be  released  without  his  approval. 

The  question  has  come  up  that  when 
the  Senate  has  been  already  Investigating 
the  general  circiunstances  of  this  acci- 
dent through  its  Space  Committee, 
should  the  House  likewise  and  at  the 
same  time  inaugurate  its  own  Investiga- 
tion, causing  duplication? 

My  answer  to  that  was  "No.  unless  we 
have  a  joint  Investigation  of  both  com- 
mittees." 

One  other  point  that  should  be  made 
Is  this:  We  are  following  this  Investiga- 
tion closely.  The  question  comes  up: 
When  does  the  House  as  a  body,  and 
through  its  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  act? 


We  are  now  in  the  position  of  getting 
the  facts  through  the  investigations  of 
the  Board. 

Administrator  of  NASA,  James  E. 
Webb,  has  kept  the  committee  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  the  progress  of  the  investiga- 
tion, supervised  by  Deputy  Administra- 
tor Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  We  received 
reports  on  February  3.  February  14,  and 
February  25,  as  well  as  individual  ad- 
visories at  random  times.  On  February 
3,  Dr.  Seamans  reported  that: 

At  6:31:03.  Pilot  Chaffee  reported  that  a 
Are  existed  In  the  spacecraft.  At  about  this 
time  Senior  Pilot  White's  heart  rate  started 
to  increase.  At  6:31:04  the  Inertlal  platform 
In  the  capsule  gave  an  Indication  of  a  small 
amount  of  motion  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  movement  of  the  crew.  At  6:31 :05 
the  cabin  temperature  began  to  rise.  At 
6:31:09  Senior  Pilot  White  repeated  the 
previous  report  saying  that  there  was  a  fire 
In  the  cockpit.  At  the  same  time  the  cabin 
pressure  commenced  to  rise  and  a  larger 
amount  of  motion  was  indicated  by  the 
Inertlal  platform.  This  means  that  the  crew 
were  commencing  their  emergency  egress 
procedure. 

At  6:31:12.  or  nine  seconds  after  the  first 
indication  of  fire,  the  cabin  temperature 
started  to  Increase  rapidly  and  pilot  Chaffee 
reported  that  a  bad  flre  existed  In  the  cabin. 
Also  at  this  time  pilot  Chaffee  increased  the 
Illumination  of  the  cabin  lights  and  actuated 
the  entry  (Internal)  batteries.  No  other  In- 
telligible communications  were  received  al- 
though some  listeners  believe  there  was  one 
sharp  cry  of  pain.  Loss  of  radio  signal  oc- 
curred a  few  seconds  later. 

The  oxygen  supply  to  the  astronaut  suits, 
which  had  been  holding  nearly  constant, 
pressure  and  temperature  started  to  fluctuate 
at  the  time  of  signal  loss.  At  6:31:17  or 
fourteen  seconds  after  the  flre  was  first 
detected,  the  cabin  pressure  reached  a  level 
of  approximately  29  psl  and  the  cabin  rup- 
tured. 

One  and  one-half  minutes  after  the  start 
of  the  flre,  the  ground  power  was  switched 
off.  Various  command  module  cystems  con- 
tinued to  operate  on  the  entry  (Internal) 
battery  power  untU  about  12:30  am  EST  on 
Saturday  when  the  batteries  ran  down. 

The  official  death  certificates  for  all  three 
crew  members  list  the  cause  of  death  as 
asphyxiation  due  to  smoke  Inhalation  due 
to  the  flre. 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
report  is  based  on  preliminary  informa- 
tion. This  information  has  not  as  yet 
been  extensively  analyzed  by  the  Apollo 
Review  Board  imder  Dr.  Thompson. 

On  February  14,  he  reported  that: 

The  Board  now  has  21  panels  established 
*  and  operating,  each  with  a  speclflc  assigned 
task,  each  chaired  by  a  Government  em- 
ployee, and  each  reporting  to  a  speclflc 
Board  member.  A  detailed  Review  Board 
activity  schedule  has  been  established  and 
Is  reviewed  dally  to  ensure  that  milestones 
are  being  met  or  that  scheduled  adjustments 
are  made  as  early  as  necessary.  This  permits 
cloee  coordination  and  integration  of  all 
the  necessary  activities,  analyses,  and  studies. 

First,  It  appears  the  flre  had  considerable 
variation  and  directionality,  since  damage  In 
the  spacecraft  indicates  differences  of  inten- 
sity and  timing.  For  example,  an  aluminum 
tubing  handle  has  a  hole  burned  through  It 
Indicating  a  temperature  at  that  point  of 
at  least  1,400'  P.,  while  Its  nylon  hinge  with- 
In  two  Inches  of  the  melted  spot  Is  relatively 
undamaged  indicating  a  temperature  there 
of  less  than  500°  F. 

Second,  there  Is  evidence  that  the  flre  may 
have  had  more  than  one  phase,  but  this  Is 
difficult  to  prove  since  the  last  phase  would 
obscure    the   evidence   of   the   earlier.      One 


hypothesis,  supported  by  the  cabin  pressure 
history,  assumes  a  small,  low-grade  flre  whose 
heat  was  at  first  largely  absorbed  by  the 
spacecraft  structure  and  that  was  burning  at 
the  time  of  the  flrst  crew  report;  that  flre 
may  have  continued  for  as  long  as  ten 
seconds.  A  more  Intense  fire  may  have  then 
developed,  causing  the  rapid  increase  In  cabin 
pressure.  This  flre  was  probably  then  ex- 
tinguished by  the   depletion  of   oxygen. 

Other  peculiarities  require  further  analysis. 
These  deal  with  the  ruptures  in  the  space- 
craft and  the  role  of  the  fire  In  burning 
through  Into  the  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  hulls. 

At  this  time,  there  has  been  no  determina- 
tion as  to  the  source  of  the  Ignition  It- 
self. 

Again,  on  February  25,  Dr.  Seamans 
reported  that: 

The  principal  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  are  designed  to  assist  the 
Administrator  in  making  his  decisions  con- 
cerning the  continuing  Apollo  program  effort 
prior  to  completion  of  the  Board  review. 
These  are : 

That  combustible  materials  now  us«d  be 
replaced  wherever  jxwsible  with  non-flam- 
mable materials,  that  non-metallic  materials 
that  are  used  be  arranged  to  maintain  fire 
breaks,  that  systems  for  oxygen  or  liquid 
combustibles  be  made  fire  resistant,  and  that 
full  flammablllty  tests  be  conducted  with  a 
mockup  of  the  new  configuration. 

That  a  more  rapidly  and  more  easily  oper- 
ated hatch  be  designed  and  InsUlled. 

That  on-the-pad  emergency  procedures  be 
revised  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  cabin 
fire. 

In  addition,  the  Board  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  components,  subsystems, 
techniques,  and  practices  which  It  feels  can 
be  Improved  to  Increase  crew  safety  and  mis- 
sion reliability.  These  Include  findings  on 
the  environmental  control  system  solder 
Joints,  location  of  wiring,  electrical  equip- 
ment qualification  and  design,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  checkout  procedures. 

An  Important  area  of  Board  attention  has 
been  that  of  the  cabin  atmosphere.  The 
atmosphere  and  pressure  selected  for  the  suit 
and  the  cabin,  before  launch  and  In  orbit, 
have  a  very  Important  relation  to  spacecraft 
design,  hatch  type,  crew  physiology,  launch 
procedures,  and  mission  capability.  The 
Board  did  not  recommend  a  change  In  the 
use  of  pure  oxygen  in  the  suit  for  either  pre- 
launch  or  orbital  operations.  The  Board  did 
not  recommend  that  cabin  atmosphere  for 
operations  In  space  be  changed  from  the  cur- 
rently planned  5  pal  pure  oxygen  but  did 
recommend  tliat  the  trade-offs  between  one- 
and  two-gas  atmospheres  be  re-evaluated. 
The  Board  speciflcally  recommended  that 
pressurized  oxygen  no  longer  be  used  in  pre- 
launch  operations. 

As  you  realize,  the  board  itself  has  21 
special  committees  going  Into  each  aspect 
of  this  Investigation — everything  avail- 
able and  anybody  needed  can  be  brought 
in.  Likewise,  experts  from  other  fields 
not  associated  with  space  exploration  are 
being  utilized. 

At  this  particular  point.  I  do  not  think 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics should  be  searching  among 
the  ruins.     Tliat  is  not  our  Job. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
funerals,  I  left  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
Cape  Canaveral  by  NASA  plane  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Debus,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
launch  operation  center. 

When  I  arrived  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
there  was  much  excitement,  and  so  much 
news  and  radio  coverage  that  It  was 
decided  it  could  not  be  done  on  a  quiet 
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or  efficient  basis.  So  I  went  on.  I  did 
arrive  at  Cape  Canaveral  the  very  eve- 
ning of  the  fimerals. 

With  Congressman  Teague  of  Texas, 
and  members  of  the  Manned  Space 
Plight  Subcommittee,  we  went  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  to  the  NASA  Maimed  Space 
Flight  Center,  and  went  over  in  detail 
the  experiments  on  the  Ignition  flash 
points  and  what  flammation  occurs  In  an 
oxygen  atmosphere  and  in  oxygen-nitro- 
gen or  helium  atmospheres  and  various 
atmosphere  pressures  per  square  inch. 
We  were  learning,  as  the  committee,  the 
scientific  background,  by  which  we  would 
know  what  we  were  talking  about. 

I  felt  that  this  was  necessary  before 
ue  made  any  recommendations  whatever. 

Then  on  Saturday,  March  4,  1967,  I 
went  to  Cape  Canaveral  again  and  spent 
time  going  over  recent  operational  devel- 
opments at  Saturn  complex  39  and  the 
vertical  assembly  building.  The  NASA 
people  present  at  Cape  Canaveral  offered 
to  have  me  see  and  examine  the  various 
remnants  of  the  components  and  p>arts 
of  the  capsule  wreckage. 

I  did  talk  over  NASA  launch  and  con- 
struction practices  and  procedures  but  in 
no  way  was  I  engaged  In  any  Investi- 
gation of  the  particular  causes  of  the 
Apollo  204  accident  as  such. 

I  will  say,  as  a  personal  opinion,  and 
from  what  I  saw,  that  all  electric  circi|it 
Insulation  should  be  of  such  nonflam- 
mable material  as  Fiberglas,  and  that  all 
electrical  converters,  transformers,  BpA 
other  such  devices  be  located  outside  the 
spacecraft  atmosphere  or  environment. 

For  membership  on  the  Investigating 
Board,  I  have  made  originally  to  NASA, 
a  recommendation  that  a  competent  per- 
son from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  be 
placed  on  the  board.  I  am  advised  that 
such  a  person  has  been  placed  on  the 
original  NASA  Board. 

Secondly,  I  have  recommended  on 
practices  and  procedures  for  the  future, 
including  the  advice  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Thomas,  now  retired.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  head  of  research  of  the  Indus- 
trial Oxygen  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  with  long 
experience.  He  has  also  had  wide  ex- 
perience advising  many  hospitals  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  on  procedures  in  han- 
dling and  the  administration  of  oxygen 
and  anesthetics  In  operating  rooms. 

That  advice  Is  recommended  for  the 
procedural  question  as  to  what  NASA 
should  do  in  the  future.  I  beUeve  that 
is  the  point  where  NASA  and  we  commit- 
tee members  need  outside  expert  advice. 
We  are  completely  aware  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  and  I  have  been 
giving  this  subject  serious  study. 

I  have  been  consulted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  as  to  the  method 
of  handling  this  investigation.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  the  committee  will  go 
Into  the  matter  thoroughly  through  the 
various  subcommittees  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  closing  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  especially 
the  Republican  side,  that  for  some  years 
I  have  had  a  resolution  or  an  amend- 
ment or  a  bin  to  have  authorized  an  in- 
spector general  for  NASA,  responsible  to 


the  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  report- 
ing directly  to  him. 

We  have  an  Inspector  General  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  We  now  have  an  In- 
spector General  in  the  State  Department 
instituted  under  AID  by  statute  recently. 
We  also  have  an  Inspector  General  by  an 
executive  order  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Secretary. 

Now  either  an  Inspector  General  is 
needed  in  NASA  or  is  not  needed  in  these 
agencies,  and  particularly  the  Air  Force, 
operating  in  the  same  field. 

So  there  is  either  waste  to  have  an 
Inspector  General  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  various  military 
installations  or  it  is  necessary  in  NASA. 
Under  an  Inspector  general  what  would 
have  happened  would  have  been  this. 
Instead  of  reporting  to  the  contractors 
of  NASA  and  program  operators,  these 
astronauts  would  have  reported  to  the 
Inspector  General  the  cumulative  com- 
plaints on  poor  circuits,  faulty  transmis- 
sion, prior  to  this  event,  which  would 
have  been  transmitted,  If  not  corrected, 
to  the  Administrator's  office  in  Wash- 
ington, upon  stoppage  of  operations  by 
the  Inspector  General.  Only  this  Ad- 
ministrator could  order  restart  of  opera- 
tions in  dangerous  or  potentially  danger- 
ous situations. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  authorize 
an  Inspector  General  in  NASA.  I  hope 
that  this  year  my  words  will  be  heeded 
and  listened  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT  FULL  AND  COMPLETE 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
OF  ALL  MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION  UNDER  THE  RULES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OR  THE  LAWS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  356  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   356 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  make  Inquiries 
with  respect  to  all  matters  falling  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  under  rule 
XI (4)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  the  results  of  Its  investiga- 
tions and  studies,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  considers  advisable, 
during  the  present  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  of  Its  sub- 
committees, Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing Its  Commonwealths  and  possessions),  in 
connection  with  matters  Involving  Interna- 


tional organizations,  International  finance, 
balance  of  payments  problems,  export  con- 
trol matters  or  operation  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank,  whether  the  House  has  recessed 
or  has  adjourned;  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  thereof  designated 
by  him.  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (interrupting  the 
readings.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Albert)  .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollews :  ^ 

On  j>age  1,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Provided,  That  the  committee  shall'not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

On  page  2.  after  line  21,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding 
section  1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
committee  for  expenses  of  Its  members  or 
other  members  or  employees  traveling 
abroad." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate.  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
derson], and  I  now  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  356  is 
routine  legislation  which  would  provide 
investigative  powers  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  necessary  for 
its  normal  operation.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  has  made  two  changes  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  first  amendment,  which  appears 
on  page  1,  beginning  at  line  9,  simply 
adds  the  following  language,  and  I  quote: 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  ofthe  House. 

This  is  the  same  provision  which  al- 
ready appears  in  most  of  the  resolutions 
of  this  type  and  is  intended  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  investigations. 

The  second  amendment  appears  on 
page  2.  commencing  on  line  23.  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Funds  authorized  axe  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies  owned 
by    the   United    States   in   foreign   countries 
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shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  committee 
for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other  mem- 
bers or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

Since  this  resolution  does  not  include 
overseas  ti-avel,  counterpart  funds  are 
not  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  or 
House  Resolution  356  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  have  authority  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  studies  of  matters  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  that  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  made  available  to  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has 
correctly  described  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  resolution.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT, RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  665) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  73) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  665) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation,  and 
military  construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  ^ouse  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE    I PROC0REMENT 

"S»c.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-501,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  In  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Aircraft 
"For  aircraft:   for  the  Army,  $533,100,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,784,- 
300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,303,000,000. 
"Missiles 
"For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $6,100,000;  for 
the  Navy,  $48,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$2,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $45,000,000. 
"Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
"For    tracked    combat    vehicles:    for    the 
Army,    $62,200,000;     for    the    Marine    Corps, 
$4,200,000. 

"TITLE    II — ^RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

"Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-501,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as 
follows : 

"For  the  Army,  $40,000,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $40,000,000; 

"For  the  Air  Force,  $33,000,000;  and 

"For  Defense  Agencies,  $22,000,000. 

"TITLE   HI— MILITARY    CONSTRUOTION 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  mili- 
tary installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  In  connection  with 
military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  or  in 
support  of  such  activities,  in  the  total 
amount  as  follows: 

"Deoartment  of  the  Army,  $288,500,000; 

"De'partment  of  the  Navy.  $140,000,000;  and 

"Department  of  the  Air  Force.  $196,000,000. 

"Sec.  302,  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  pror-eed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  USC.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
Incident  to  construction.  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is 
approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  USC.  255).  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (including 
tempor.iry  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise, 

"Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  authorized  by 
section  301  shall  not  exceed:  Department  of 
the  Army,  $288,500,000;  Department  of  the 
Navy,  $140,000,000;  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  $196,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $624,500,000, 
"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  here- 
by directed  that  Insofar  as  practicable  all 
contracts  shall  be  formally  advertised  and 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidders. 

"TITLE    IV — STATEMENT    OP   CONGRESSIONAL 
POLICY 

"SEC.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares — 
"(1)  its  firm  intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support   for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

"(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 


a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way; 
and 

"(3)  its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  ;n  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences  or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  involved  and  Interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  gen- 
eral i^lnciples  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
and  1962  and  for  formulating  plans  for  bring- 
ing the  conflict  to  an  honorable  conclusion." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F.  Edward  HIibert, 

Melvin  Price. 

William  H.  Bates, 

L,  C.  Arends, 

Al  G'Konski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  Stennis, 

Stuart  Symington, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

Strom   THtJBMOND, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  ap- 
proprlations  during  flscal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test  evaluation,  and  military  construction 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

comparison  of  house  and  senate  bills 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provided  $81,000,000  In  additional 
authorization  for  the  procurement  of  EA-6A 
aircraft,  a  two  place  electronic  countermeas- 
ure  version  of  the  A-6A.  It  Is  used  In  sup- 
port of  strike  forces. 

Testimony  received  during  the  Navy  pres- 
entation of  its  part  of  the  bill  revealed  the 
urgent  requirement  for  these  additional  air- 
craft to  maintain  an  adequate  training  base 
and  replace  current  aircraft  which  may, 
under  emergency  conditions,  be  deployed  to 
Vietnam.  The  conferees  agreed  that  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  these  aircraft 
should  remain  in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  two  provisions 
not  included  in  the  House  bUl.  They  are  as 
follows: 

"Sex:.  304.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
hereby  directed  that  Insofar  as  practicable 
all  contracts  shall  be  formally  advertised  and 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidders. 

"TITLE  rv — STATEMENT  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares— 

"( 1 )  its  firm  intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

"(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expan.slon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  througn 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  in  their  own  way;  and 

"(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and   1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
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that  Conference  or  any  other  meeting  of  na- 
tions similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  those  accords." 

The  first  of  these  amendments,  section  304, 
merely  emphasizes  sound  existing  policy  and 
the  conferees  agreed  that  this  section  should 
remain  in  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  provi- 
sions, section  401,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
all  of  the  language  added  by  the  Senate  with 
the  exception  of  section  401(3).  Instead  of 
the  language  In  paragraph  (3),  the  conferees 
agreed  on  the  following  language: 

"its  suppori;  for  the  convening  of  the  na- 
tions that  participated  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964 
and  1962  and  for  formulating  plans  for 
bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion." 

The  House  conferees  were  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  language  in  section  401(3)  of  the 
Senate  bill  since  It  appears  to  express  un- 
qualified support  of  the  Geneva  accords  as 
the  only  means  of  bringing  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  to  an  honorable  conclusion.  Also, 
the  House  felt  that  acceptance  of  that  para- 
graph might  be  construed  as  fuU  endorse- 
ment of  all  Implications  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. The  compromise  language  agreed  to 
In  Conference  expresses  approval  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  without  subscribing  to  every 
particular  thereof. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

summary 
The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  $4,467,200,000. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  In  this  same 
amount. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  totaled 
$4,548,200,000, 

The  agreed  upon  amount  Is  the  House  sum, 
$4,548,200,000. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Philip  Philbin, 
F.  Edw.  H*bebt, 
Melvin  Price, 
William  H.  Bates, 
L.  C.  Arends, 
Mr.  O'KoNSKi, 
Maruigera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
at  the  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
yesterday,  the  House  conferees  were  able 
to  maintain  their  position  In  what,  I 
think,  is  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
Actually,  there  were  only  three  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill,  and  only  one  of 
them  was  a  money  difference.  The  com- 
mittee had  added,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted, an  additional  $81  million  for  the 
EA-6A  airplane  to  be  used  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  This  Is  the  most  modem  elec- 
tronic airplane  in  the  world  today  and  is 
the  only  strike-type  aircraft  that  can 
accompany  strike  groups. 

The  Senate  agreed  that  this  $81  million 
should  remain  In  the  bill. 

The  second  difference  between  the  two 
bills  Is  the  so-called  Williams  amend- 
ment which  stresses  the  importance  that 
all  contracts  be  formally  advertised  and 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 
This,  of  course,  is  In  the  law  today  but 
It  is  an  Important  matter  that  should 
be  stressed   and   the   House   conferees 


agreed  to  permit  this  to  remain  in  the 
bill. 

The  last  of  the  differences  is  the 
amendment  which  has  been  called  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  Now,  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  say  about  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  it  has  no  place  in  a  weapons 
procurement  bill  at  all.  It  Is  clearly  a 
foreign  affairs  matter  as  I  stressed  on 
the  floor  the  other  day.  However,  the 
House  conferees  did  agree  that  it  remain 
in  the  bill  In  a  modified  form. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  were  ac- 
cepted as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
third  paragraph,  however,  which  In  its 
original  form  appeared  to  give  complete 
support  of  every  detail  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  1962,  went  fur- 
ther than  the  House  conferees  felt  that 
they  could  accept.  That  paragraph, 
therefore,  was  modified  and  the  House 
conferees'  version  accepted.  The  House 
language  reads  that: 

(The  Congress  hereby  declares)  Its  support 
for  the  convening  of  the  nations  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  Geneva  Conferences  or  any 
other  meeting  of  nations  similarly  Involved 
and  Interested  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  general  principles 
of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962,  and 
for  formulating  plans  for  bringing  the  con- 
flict to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

As  I  have  said,  the  House  conferees 
were  reluctant  to  accept  the  Senate  lan- 
guage since  it  appears  to  express  un- 
qualified support  of  the  Geneva  accords 
as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. Also,  the  House  felt  that  accept- 
ance of  that  paragraph  might  be  con- 
strued as  full  endorsement  of  all  im- 
plications of  the  Geneva  accords.  The 
compromise  language  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference expresses  approval  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954  and  1962  without  subscribing  to 
every  particular  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  result  of  the 
conference.  I  think  that  your  conferees 
maintained  the  House  position  In  very 
substantial  fashion  and  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence report  in  order  that  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  in  this  supplemental  can 
become  law  as  quickly  as  possible  and, 
therefore.  In  a  fashion  consistent  with 
the  need  for  the  supplemental  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  The  House  wUl 
recall  that  section  401(3)  was  ruled  out 
of  order  on  a  point  of  germaneness  both 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  under 
the  5-minute  rule  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  by  the  Chairman,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  SpeaJcer  himself,  as  to 
exactly  the  same  section,  on  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any  means  by 
which  this  section — which  I  fear,  even 


though  changed  and  amended,  may  come 
back  to  haunt  the  House  insofar  as  the 
legislative  versus  Executive  powers  are 
concerned — could  be  sustained,  on  a 
point  of  order,  in  a  conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  inasmuch  as  this 
language  was  a  part  of  the  Senate  bill, 
it  was  properly  in  conference,  and  the 
conferees  had  the  authority  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  House  in  agreement.  Under 
the  rule,  it  is  held  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  Speaker 
understands,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  meant  to  ask  whether  this 
section  could  be  eliminated  and  a  point 
of  order  sustained.  The  answer  is  the 
same?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  point 
of  order  would  not  lay  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  1  may 
say  so,  we  cannot  question  the  rules  of 
the  other  body.  Therefore,  in  confer- 
ence we  had  to  consider  this  language. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  it  said  by 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  that  I  would 
not  want  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion.  I  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  bill  the  other  time,  and 
now  we  have  it  for  the  first  time. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  called  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  hawks  abroad,  but  I  do  not 
want  it  said  I  do  not  want  to  bring  this 
conflict  to  an  end.  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  in  an  honorable  and  positive 
fashion. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  on  the  side 
of  all  people,  whoever  they  may  be, 
wherever  they  may  be,  who  can  help 
to  get  this  war  to  a  point  whereby  we 
can,  if  humanly  possible,  bring  it  to  an 
honorable  conclusion,  as  President  John- 
son tried  to  do  when  he  sent  our  Am- 
bassadors all  over  the  world  in  search 
of  some  sort  of  an  agreement. 

I  would  not  want  to  associate  myself 
In  any  way  with  the  idea  of  wanting  to 
continue  this  kind  of  meatgrinder  of  a 
ground  war  in  Asia.  And  that  is  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  In  respect  to  the  re- 
marks on  this  bill.  This  Is  essentlaUy  a 
House  bUl. 

There  is  not  a  single  line  item  In  this 
bill  in  disagreement  with  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House. 

There  are  only  two  differences,  as  to 
added  language.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  ^Secretary  of  Defense  being  directed. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  to  have  all  con- 
tracts formally  advertised.  For  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  this  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act. 
Even  its  need  here  is  dubious.  It  is  cer- 
tainly In  agreement  not  only  with  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  but 
also  with  the  general  workings  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

With  respect  to  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment,  I  think  we  made  sufB- 
clent  adjustment  with  him  here  so  that 
everyone,  regardless  of  what  their  views 
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might  be  on  the  committee  report,  can 
live  with  this.  It  is  almost  Innocuous. 
It  Is  barely  a  pious  preachment.  I  think 
we  did  uphold  the  position  of  the  House, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.'  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^  ,j*„r»,« 

Mr.  RIVERS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  was  said 
that  the  statement  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Gull 
of  Tonkin  was  innocuous;  it  simply  bul- 
warked the  position  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  But  we  dis- 
covered otherwise  over  the  long  haul. 
What  I  would  like  to  have  seen,  If  we 
are  going  to  adopt  a  declaration  of  poUcy 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  is  to  say  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  fight 
this  war  as  though  he  meant  to  win  it 
and  get  it  over  with  and  aboUsh  those 
sanctuaries  in  North  Vietnam  that  are 
costing  us  a  lot  of  Uves  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  delay  in  winning  that  war 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  statement  we  should 
have  if  we  are  going  to  make  one.  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  had  In  this  con- 
ference report.  ,  „  J,  v.«^  ^* 
I  for  one  think  this  falls  far  short  of 
the  mark,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.     Will    the    gentleman 

yield?  .,  „^  4.,^ 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course.    The  gentle- 
man has  the  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    This  language  was,  or 
course.  In  a  Senate  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  understand. 
Mr  RIVERS.  We  went  in  conference 
with  this  language  in  a  SenatebiU,  and 
we  had  to  concern  ourselves  with  that 
situation.  If  anybody  wants  to  whi  this 
war.  his  name  is  Rivers.  If  you  think  I 
agree  on  the  way  this  war  is  being  con- 
ducted In  every  particular,  you  are  talk- 
ing to  the  wrong  man. 

Mr  GROSS.    No.    I  have  an  idea 

Mr  RIVERS.  But  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes well  that  we  merely  faced  the 
facts  of  life.  We  cannot  question  the 
rules  of  the  other  body,  and  we  brought 
back  the  very  best  agreement  we  could. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  this  Is  an  innocuous  provision, 
then  I  just  do  not  know.  I  do  not  like 
it  But  I  believe  he  could  have  come 
back  to  the  House  and  we.  or  some  of 
us  at  leastr— and  I  think  a  majority- 
would  have  Instructed  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  not  to  accept  this 
kind  of  a  declaration  of  policy,  if  that 

is  what  it  is. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Personally.  I  do  not 
think  this  thing  is  as  bad  as  you  say 
it  Is  The  reason  why  I  opposed  it  be- 
fore is  I  did  not  think  it  had  any  business 
in  our  bill.    That  is  why  I  opposed  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. ,  ,,_        . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  But  they  have  different 
rules  in  the  other  body,  and  I  cannot 
question  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  we 
could  have  sent  it  back  to  them.  The 
gentleman  understands  that.  too. 

Mr.  RIVERS.   Of  course,  I  understand. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  m.y 
colleague,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  will  be  very  brief,  but 


I  do  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  this 
is    an   authorization   bill   and   nothing 
more.    All  of  this  folderol,  or  whatever 
you  call  it  added  by  the  Senate,  has  no 
business  in  the  bill.    I  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture that  when  we  have  an  authorization 
bUl,  it  will  be  an  authorization  bill,  in- 
stead of  going  into  phUoeophy  as  to 
some  conference  of  years  ago  regardii^g 
an  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
never  even  subscribed.    This  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  necessary.    I  voted  for  it  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.    This  meaning- 
less addition   to  the   authorization  bill 
can  only  cause  future  embarrassment  to 
our  country.    I  am  aware  that  we  cannot 
defeat  this  conference  report,  but  I  must 
oppose  it.    I  just  did  want  to  express 
myself  on  that.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  RIVERS.     Of  course.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.    I  do  not  think  It  has 
any  place  here  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am  dis- 
turbed. Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  language  In  section  401(3) 
which  has  been  discussed  for  the  past 
few  minutes  is  either  Irmocuous  or  a 
pious  preachment.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
if  it  is  intended  to  serve  any  purpose,  it 
must  mean  what  it  says,  that  is: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  Its  support 
for  the  convening  of  the  nations  that  par- 
ticipated In  the  Geneva  Conference  or  any 
other  meeting  of  nations  similarly  Involved 
and  Interested  as  soon  as  possible  ...  for 
formulating  plans  for  bringing  the  conflict 
to  an  honorable  conclusion. 


I  would  take  it  that  "as  soon  as  possi- 
ble" are  words  in  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  also  concur.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  for  an  international 
conference  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  "As  soon  as  possi- 
ble" should  mean  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent puts  his  pen  to  this  authorization 
bill  and  signs  it  into  law. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  amendment  says 
as  soon  as  possible  to  get  together  those 
people  who  are  really  Interested.  I 
would  not  say  "nations,"  period.  I 
would  not  want  some  people  to  get  mixed 
up  in  it.  But  I  am  talking  about  the 
first-class,  high-class  nations.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  for  yielding, 
because  I  really  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  debate  back  and  forth 
about  what  the  meaning  of  the  words  Is 
that  are  placed  in  this  report  and  In  this 
authorization  bill,  but  I  think  the  mes- 
sage that  will  be  unmistakable  to  North 
Vietnam  and  to  the  Vietcong  is  that  this 
Congress  is  moving  by  a  very  sizable 
majority  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
the  guns  and  the  planes  and  the  ammu- 
nition and  the  Implements  of  war  to 
carry  that  war  forward  aggressively  to 
a  conclusion. 

Mr  RIVERS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  say  further  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  that  this  is  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  bill.  We  want  to  provide  every  im- 
plement necessary  to  carry  out  our  mis- 
sion. It  is  our  desire  to  encompass  the 
entire  spectrum  of  all  the  problems 
involved. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [>Ir.  Ryan]  that 
this  is  what  this  bill  is  about. 

Rather  shortly  we  shall  have  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1968  authorization 
bill  for  weapons,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  request  for  authoriza- 
tion will  be  about  $20  billion. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  committee  is  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  that  we  shaU  furnish 
to  our  armed  services  all  necessary 
materiel.  After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  can  do  is 
the  very  best  we  can.  And,  we  can  only 
go  as  far  as  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  like  us  to  go.  We  have  to  work  it 
out  as  best  we  can.  However,  this  ques- 
tion before  us  represents,  simply  stated, 
a  fact  of  life. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  conference 
committee  on  the  $4.5  bUlion  supple- 
mental military  appropriations  bUl  now 
before  us  decided  to  accept,  in  a  slightly 
revised  form,  the  amendment  offered  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Mansfield.  I  urge  that 
the  House  adopt  the  conference  report 
as  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  ob- 
served during  the  debate  on  H.R.  4515 
last  Thursday  that: 

Our  legislation  needs  to  display  not  only 
the  bolts  of  lightning,  but  also  the  olive 
branch. 
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I  certainly  think  this  is  true. 
The  rising  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
unfortunately  gives  us  too  many  oppor- 
tunities to  display  our  bolts  of  lightning, 
and  too  few  opportunities  to  display  the 
olive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  body 
when  I  say  that  I  am  distressed  that  we 
must  spend  so  much  money  and  so  many 
lives  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  and  that  I  wish 
to  see  the  war  brought  to  an  honorable 
conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  congressional  policy  underly- 
ing the  appropriation  we  are  author- 
izing in  this  bill. 

First,  it  makes  it  clear  that  we  intend 
to  provide  all  necessary  support  for  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam. The  very  least  we  owe  them  is  the 
best  materiel  and  weaponry  we  can  put 
at  their  disposal  for  so  long  as  the  fight- 
ing lasts. 

Second,  it  puts  the  Congress  firmly  on 
record  in  support  of  President  Johnson  s 
statement  that  "we  seek  no  wider  war. 
It  declares  our  support  for  the  efforts 
that  he  and  others  are  making  not  only 
to  contain  the  war  but  to  end  it  through 
a  negotiated  settlement.  We  should 
make  as  much  effort  to  end  the  death 
and  suffering  in  Vietnam  as  we  do  to 
supply  those  who  die  and  suffer. 

Third,  it  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  limited  objectives  in 


a  limited  war  by  declaring  our  support 
for  the  convening  of  the  nations  that 
participated  in  the  original  Geneva 
Conferences  on  the  problems  of  south- 
east Asia  in  order  that  peace  might  be 
restored  in  accord  with  the  principles 
established  at  those  conferences. 

I  am  among  those  in  this  and  the 
otlier  body  who  feel  that  the  language 
in  this  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  is  not  strong  enough,  and  that 
we  ought  to  urge  a  deescalation  In  our 
bombing  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  to 
further  the  prospects  for  peace. 

However,  this  declaration  as  it  stands 
is  valuable,  because  it  says  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  we  in  the 
Congress,  although  firm  in  our  support 
of  American  troops,  want  greater  at- 
tention paid  to  the  olive  branch  of 
peace. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  statement  of 
congressional  policy  and  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  vot- 
ing for  the  conference  report  today  be- 
cause the  conferees  have  brought  back 
to  us  what  I  sought  in  vain  to  have  at 


First.  The  war  in  Vietnam  should  not 
be  expanded.  Any  military  expansion 
of  the  war  from  here  on  out  will  be  in 
opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  Con- 
gress. Hitherto,  the  administration  has 
felt  itself  justified  in  escalating  the  war 
because  it  could  always  point  to  con- 
gressional authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, without  any  congressional  expres- 
sion on  the  enlargement  of  the  war.  Now 
there  is  such  an  expression — that  an 
expansion  of  the  war  must  be  prevented. 

Military  escalation  will  not  win  this 
war.  Military  escalation  will  simply  kill 
more  American  servicemen,  and  more 
Vietnamese,  both  north  and  south.  It 
will  increase  the  risk  of  war  with  Com- 
munist China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
cost  of  endless  escalation  can  only 
weaken  the  United  States,  at  home  and 
abroad.    Let  us  have  an  end  to  it. 

Second.  The  war  should  be  ended 
through  a  negotiated  settlement.  If  we 
are  going  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war, 
we  must  negotiate  with  the  people  we  are 
fighting.  That  means  the  Vietcong  and 
the  National  Uberation  Front  as  well  as 
the  Hanoi  government. 

If  we  are  going  to  secure  a  negotiated 


tion  authorizations,  for  the  balance  Of 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  bill  was  improved  in  conference 
by  the  incorporation  of  a  slightly  modi- 
fied version  of  the  Mansfield   amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  last  week. 
This  amendment,  which  was  held  out  of 
order  because  of  our  rules  on  germane- 
ness, when  the  bill  was  before  the  House, 
does  put  the  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict  and  does  call  for  a  meeting  of 
the    nations    that    participated    in    the 
Geneva  Conferences  or  any  other  na- 
tions "for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
general   principles  of   the   Geneva   ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  and  for  formu- 
lating plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to 
an  honorable  conclusion."     While  this 
amendment  has  some  phraseology  wliich 
I  question,  the  underlying  sentiment  is 
one  which  I  share  and  which  rejects  the 
cries  of  the  "hawks"  for  a  purely  mili- 
tary solution. 

In  voting  for  the  conference  report,  I 
am  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  average  lead  time  of  18  months  for 
deUvery  of  aircraft— which  accounts  for 
85  percent  of  the  money  in  this  bill.    We 
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the^Iouse  last  week — a  statement  by 
Congress  of  the  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  war  and  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Until  today.  Congress  has  made  no 
declaration  of  congressional  policy  on 
Vietnam.  This  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive wars  in  history,  yet  it  is  being 
waged  without  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do 
not  favor  a  declaration  of  war.  To  de- 
clare war,  once  we  determined  just  whom 
we  were  declaring  war  against,  would 
make  it  that  much  more  difflcult  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

But  the  Inappropriateness  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  does  not  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  making  war  pursuant  to  his  role 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  a  congressional  declaration 
of  congressional  policy  on  the  war.  The 
only  piece  of  legislative  paper  relating  to 
the  war  has  been  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution of  August  1964.  The  record  of 
that  debate  is  clear  that  the  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  putting  its  stamp  of 
approval  upon  military  activities  of  any- 
where near  the  scale  such  as  those  now 
conducted  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  clear  results  of  today's  ac- 
tion in  adding  title  IV,  statement  of  con- 
gressional policy,  to  the  defense  author- 
ization is  that  it  supersedes  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  again. 

The  statement  of  congressional  policy 
added  by  the  conferees  is  substantially 
identical  with  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  H.R.  4515  on  the  floor  last 
week.  The  amendment.  Members  will 
recall,  was  ruled  not  germane.  A  similar 
ruling  was  made  to  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  instructions  to  add  the  amend- 
ment. Without  the  amendment,  I  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report,  as  I  voted  against 
H.R.  4515  last  week. 

The  statement  of  congressional  policy 
we  are  here  adopting  has  four  main 
points. 
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harder  than  ever  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
said  that  if  we  will  stop  the  bombing— 
not  necessarily  permanently— It  believes 
that  North  Vietnam  will  come  to  the 
bargaining  table.  I  believe  that  we 
should  put  the  onus  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  test  whether  a  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing cannot  In  fact  bring  about  negotia- 
tions. 

Third.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
must  determine  their  affairs  their  own 
way.  This  means  through  truly  free 
elections.  It  means  that  the  United 
States  must  Interest  Itself  primarily  in 
obtaining  these  free  elections,  and  less  In 
obtaining  the  continued  favor  of  the 
military  junta  now  governing  In  Saigon. 
If  the  Saigon  militarists  attempt  to  veto 
the  proposed  constitution,  we  should 
advise  them  to  desist. 

Fourth.  A  peace  conference  should  be 
convened  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all 
Interested  nations  present.  Such  an 
Initiative  might  be  taken  In  the  United 
Nations,  or  by  the  International  Control 
Commission,  or  by  the  1954  Geneva 
participants— France.  Commimlst  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cambodia,  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  ourselves.  The  general 
principle  of  the  1954  Geneva  accord  was 
to  provide  for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam 
and  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  This 
is  as  valid  a  principle  for  peace  today  as 
it  was  then. 

These  four  declarations  of  the  Congress 
are  Important  ones.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  overspeak  when  I  say  that  If  heeded  by 
the  Executive,  they  can  provide  a  turn- 
ing point  for  peace. 

I  vote  for  the  authorization  contained 
In  the  conference  report,  but  only  within 
the  context  of  the  statement  of  con- 
gressional policy. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  S.  665,  providing 
supplemental  military  procurement,  re- 
search and  development,  and  construc- 


cluded  in  Vietnam  before  these  planes 
come  off  the  production  lines.  But  if  it 
Is  not,  then  they  may  well  be  needed  to 
support  U.S.  troops  still  engaged  in  com- 
bat. And  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
want  to  be  responsible  for  a  possible 
shortage  in  such  an  event. 

I  am  also  fearful  that,  if  this  bill  were 
to  be  defeated,  Hanoi  might  well  mis- 
calculate the  intentions  of  this  Nation 
to  support  fully  any  American  soldiers 
we  send  to  Vietnam.  This  could  make 
Hanoi  more  Intransigent  In  Its  attitude 
not  only  toward  starting  peace  talks 
but  in  the  negotiations  themselves. 

I  supported  the  amendment  offered 
by   our  colleague   the   gentleman   from 
California     [Mr.    Brown]     when    this 
measure  was  before  the  House  last  week. 
The    amendment   would   have   put   the 
House  on  record  In  support  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a 
necessary  step  to  get  peace  negotiations 
going.    In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  not  real- 
istic for  us  to  expect  Hanoi  to  stop  sup- 
porting the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi's  own 
forces  in  the  south  as  a  price  that  must 
be  paid  to  end  the  bombing.    The  Viet- 
cong might  well  regard  any  such  step 
as  a  sellout  of  the  forces  fighting  In  the 
south,  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  north. 
And  I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that 
for  us  to  stop  the  bombing  imconditlon- 
ally  would  mean  increased  casualties  to 
our  forces  in  the  south.    Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  testified  that  the  bombing 
has  not,  and  will  not,  significantly  di- 
minish the  fiow  of  men  and  materiel 
from  north  to  south.    Moreover,  if  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  were  to  lead  to 
a  peaceful  settlement,  that  would  put 
an  end  to  the  casualties  altogether. 

In  this  and  in  other  respects  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  administration  Is  pursuing 
the  goal  of  peace  with  all  the  Imagina- 
tion and  vigor  that  the  situation  de- 
mands. Thus  my  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report  in  no  way  represents  a  vote 
of   confidence   in  the   administration's 
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overaU  efforts  to  bring  this  tragic  con- 
flict to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  ^  .-^    ^       ,, 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  SpeaK- 
er  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes '  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  364.  nays  13,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  30] 
YEAS— 364 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  III. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annimzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Culver 
Curtis 


Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Plshcr 

Flood 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUlamD. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuystn 

Fulton,  pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

HpII 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash 


Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

He^-hler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kornefray 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 

Kvros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Oh  > 

Mills 

MlnLsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OHara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 


Rarick 

Reld.  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rcuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberta 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rum.sfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steisjer.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Svilllvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney  ■ 

Udall 

unman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Wagi;onner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wat.son 

Whaleu 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charlee  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  calif. 
Dickinson 
Dow 


NATS— 13 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Fraser 

Gross 

Kastenmeler 

Mosher 


Reee 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 


NOT  VOTING — 55 


Albert 

Blanton 

Bow 

BrovhiU,  Va. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunnlnghami 

Daddario 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Eckhardt 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Foley 

Frledcl 

GaUfianakls 

Gray 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hardy 

Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

May 


Morse,  Mass. 

Nix 

Passman 

Phllbln 

Pool 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Quillen 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

Watkins 

Watts 

WiUls 


to 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 

California.  ^     ,  , 

Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Phllbln  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  OolUer. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  May. 


Mr  Prledel  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  vrtth  Mr.  McEwen 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  vrtth  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Diggs  vrtth  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Nix  vrtth  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Watts  vrtth  Mr.  WUlls. 

Mr.  Pryor  vrtth  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr  PELLY  and  Mr.  BUCHANAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ANTIWATER  POLLUTION 
Mr   KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,    and     to     Include     extraneous 

matter.  ,    .. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today, 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  designed 
to  effectively  attack  the  interrelated 
problems  on  water  pollution  from  soil 
erosion  from  the  three  major  sources  of 
these  costly  and  destructive  occurrences 
that  will  be  possible  with  additional  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  current  programs. 

The  legislation  I  proposed  would  seek 
to  remedy  present  serious  losses  to  the 
Nation's  soil  and  water  resources  and  to 
private  and  public  properties,  and  to 
protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare  where  these  are  threat- 
ened by  polluted  waters,  floods,  and 
other  consequences  of  roadside,  stream- 
bank  erosion,  mined  land  erosion. 

The  costs  of  soil  erosion  and  stream 
pollution  from  these  sources  are  stag- 
gering. The  dollar  costs  of  carrying  out 
lona:-term  erosion  control  programs  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  would  be  a 
fraction  of  the  dollar  losses  which  are  in- 
curred now  without  this  needed  control. 
More  than  500  million  tons  of  soil  are 
washed  into  our  waterways  each  year. 

Streambank  erosion  alone  destroys 
$11  million  worth  of  land  along  stream 
channels  each  year.  It  costs  an  esti- 
mated $250  million  a  year  to  dredge  sUt 
from  chanjiels,  harbors,  and  reservoirs. 
The  Nation's  roads  and  highways 
needing  treatment  are  now  contributing 
annuaUy  more  than  56  mUllon  tons  of 
soil  to  streams,  harbors,  and  reservoirs. 
An  estimated  15  percent  of  the  silt  now 
clogging  up  our  waterways  comes  from 
road  embankments. 

More  than  2  million  acres^  of  aban- 
doned strip  mUes  and  their  spoU  areas 
are  polluting  streams  and  reservoirs  with 
sediment  and  acid  drainage,  and  in 
many  cases  are  also  contaminating  tne 
air  with  fumes  from  burning  coal  and 
refuse.  Steep  highwalls  left  after  min- 
ing operations  are  a  serious  safety  haz- 

Erosion  and  sediment  damage  Is  cu- 
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mulative.  It  continues  to  get  worse,  so 
that  roadways  may  be  destroyed  or  made 
extremely  dangerous,  reservoirs  may  be 
filled  and  rendered  useless,  navigation  in 
rivers  and  harbors  is  hampered  and 
made  possible  only  by  constant  dredging 
at  great  expense,  streams  that  are  con- 
taminated with  mine  acid,  and  with  soUs 
bearing  pesticides,  fertilizers  and  animal 
wastes  destroy  fish  and  repel  wildlife 
along  their  shores,  and  make  the  land 
adjacent  to  these  streams  unsuitable  for 
recreational  development. 

Erosion  causes  the  shoreline  or  the 
roadbank  to  become  an  ugly  scar  across 
the  countryside.  The  unrestored  strip 
mine  site  corrupts  the  landscape  and 
causes  serious  damage  far  beyond  its 
boundaries. 

The  damage  done  to  the  environment 
by  soil  erosion  reaches  beyond  the  pock- 
etbook  to  the  very  spirit  of  man. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  fact 
in  sound  Federal  legislation  to  combat 
It,  built  upon  national  policy  adopted 
in  the  1930's.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
State  and  other  Federal  agencies,  has  led 
the  way  to  remarkable  accomplishment 
In  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
development. 

But  the  necessary  Federal  authority 
does  not  exist  to  effectively  assist  in  con- 
trolling erosion  along  thousands  of  miles 
of  roadside  and  streambank,  and  In 
thousands  of  acres  of  strip  mined  land. 
The  soil  conservation  service  provides 
limited  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance In  small  watershed  projects  for 
roadside  and  streambank  erosion  control. 
Help  is  available  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  to  Individual  land- 
owners for  streambank  erosion  control, 
but  nonagrlcultural  groups  are  not 
eligible. 

Some  limited  Federal  assistance  In 
treating  surface-mined  areas  is  being 
provided  through  SoU  Conservation 
Service  Technical  help  to  soil  conserva- 
tion district  cooperators  and  to  sponsors 
of  small  watershed  projects  and  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects. 
Good  results  are  being  achieved  imder 
these  programs — and  their  experience 
has  proven  that  proper  treatment  can 
halt  damage  and  restore  damaged  areas. 
But  to  achieve  effective  sediment  and 
pollution  control — group  action  Is  needed 
over  sizable  drainage  areas  or  watersheds 
under  a  coordinated  approach.  Federal 
technical  and  financial  help  will  be  re- 
quired in  this  broad.  Intensive  group 
endeavor. 

The  anti-water-pollution  control  act 
I  am  proposing  provides  for  Federal  co- 
operation 'With  taxing  bodies  which  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  the  necessary 
State  and  local  funds  to  help  carry  out 
the  needed  control  measures. 

In  every  case,  the  act  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  assured 
by  the  State  or  local  agency  that  works 
of  improvement  will  be  properly  main- 
tained, and  treated  and  restored  land 
will  be  adequately  protected  in  the 
future. 

We  are  concerned  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  improving  the  quality  af  the  en- 


vironment as  a  matter  of  primars'  na- 
tional interest. 

We  all  are  affected,  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  the  serious  conditions  this 
act  is  designed  to  correct.  I  ask  all  Mem- 
bers, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  give 
this  proposal  the  attention  it  deserves. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
HONOR  HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  "^fr  Speaker,  last 
night  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  paid 
tribute  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces.    In  the  course  of  the  ban- 
quet,  the   VFW's   national   commander 
presented     the    organization's    highest 
award  to  the  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House   of   Representatives.     It   was   an 
award  similar  to  one  presented  just  a 
year  or  so  ago  to  our  distinguished  and 
beloved    Speaker    of    the    House,    the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 
McCoRMACK] .    I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  delighted  that  this 
recognition  has  been  extended  to  our 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  all  of  the  American  people 
could  have  heard  the  speech  that  was 
delivered  bv  our  colleague  last  night,  a 
speech  in  which  he  eloquently  outlined 
the  stake  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
and  pointed  out  cleariy  and  incisively 
how  very  deeply  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Record 
to  place  the  speech  delivered  last  night 
at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  award 
banquet  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speech  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  at  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  award  banquet 
is  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Wilbitr  D.  Mills  at  the  Anntjal 
Dinner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
OF  the  United  States,  Honoring  Members 
OF  Congress,  March  7.  1967 
Commander-in-Chief  Fry  and  other  Vet- 
erans of  Foregln  Wars,  my  Colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  honored  vetecans  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war.    distinguished    young    winners    of    the 
"Voice   of  Democracy"   essay  contest,   ladles 
and  gentlemen. 

I  am  very  honored  and  humbled  to  receive 
the  V.F.W.  Congressional  Award.  I  am 
honored  to  receive  this,  the  highest  honor 
given  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars   of 


the  United  States.  I  am  honored  to  receive 
the  ei.OOO  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a 
worthy  student  in  graduate  studies  In 
political  science  In  my  name.  I  have  des- 
ignated that  the  scholarship  be  established 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

I  am  humbled  because  I  most  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  recognition  you  have  given  me 
for  my  legislative  endeavors  in  the  Congress. 
I  must  say  that  vou  would  not  have  noticed 
my  endeavors  had  I  not  received  the  under- 
standing, cooperation  and  support  of  my 
Colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  am  also 
humbled  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  gal- 
lant members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 
veterans  of  tlie  Viet  Nam  war,  and  the  com- 
pany of  these  outstanding  young  Americans 
who  have  been  selected  from  53  States  and 
Jurisdictions  as  winners  of  the  V.F.W.  Voice 
of  Democracy  essay  contest. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  by  your  very 
name  and  having  fought  on  foreign  soU, 
are  living  proof  that  the  aggressor  has  been 
kept  from  the  shores  of  this  Country. 
Thanks  to  them,  no  bomb  has  ever  fallen  on 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  you  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
Largely  civilian  soldiers  called  from  the 
farms!  the  factory,  and  the  country  store. 
You  defeated  the  professional  soldiers  trained 
m  the  art  of  killing  and  dedicated  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world  and  subjugation  of 
freedom. 

The  Veter.ins  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  has  won  the  accolades,  the 
respect,  of  people  from  every  walk  of  life — 
from  those  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Federal  Government,  those  in  State  and 
local  governments,  and  more  importantly 
perhaps,  from  our  citizens  In  general  who 
look  up  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as 
an  organization  of  veterans  who  have  not 
only  made  the  ultimate  in  sacrifice  on  the 
fields  of  battle,  but  who  also  play  such  an 
Important  and  constructive  role  not  only  in 
behalf  of  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
but  also  In  the  every-day  affai!^  of  our 
country. 

I  think  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  than  to  note 
the  recognition  that  it  gives  to  the  essential 
and  eventual  role  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try—tomorrow's leaders— in  encouraging  and 
stimulating  them  through  your  Voice  of 
Democracy  contests  and  through  your  most 
commendable  scholarship  program.  It  Is 
Indeed  most  refreshing  in  this  day  and  time 
to  realize  that  through  your  efforts  the 
vouth  of  our  country  are  being  properly 
trained  in  their  thinking  as  to  their  future 
role  in  running  the  country,  and  in  particu- 
lar, engendering  in  them  the  knowledge  that 
this  is  indeed  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 
It  was  suggested  that  I  comment  briefly 
on  the  subject  of  "Security  and  Foreign 
Affairs."  This  is  a  most  difficult  subject 
even  for  experts  in  this  field,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert.  It  is,  how- 
ever, In  my  opinion,  another  compliment 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  you 
have  suggested  this  as  my  topic,  since  there 
Is  no  more  Important  concern  for  our  coun- 
try today  than  our  security  and  our  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  afifalrs: 

Looking  back  over  the  52  years  of  yotir 
organization,  there  are  those  here  who  can 
well  remember  the  mud,  rain,  and  mustard 
gas  In  Europe  In  1917  and  -18,  the  steaming 
swamps  In  a  South  Pacific  jungle,  the  endless 
dusty  stretches  of  Italian  roads,  or  the  keen 
and  bitinf  cold  of  a  Korean  winter.  Today. 
at  another  time  and  place,  the  struggle  for 
our  security  In  which  you  so  gallantly  took 
part  Is  still  going  on.  This  Is  all  too  appa- 
rent to  us  because  of  the  presence  of  our 
honored  veterans  of  Viet  Nam  tonight. 

In  Viet  Nam,  approximately  400.000  Amer- 
icans are  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  dirty  war. 
They  are  there  to  keep  the  solemn  prom- 
ise of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
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of  South  Viet  Nam  to  help  defend  that  coun- 
try against  aggression. 

Most  important  oX  all.  they  are  there  be- 
cause the  defeat  of  aggression  in  South  Viet 
Nam  Is  vital  to  the  future  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  Is  vital  because  to  fall  In 
Viet  Nam  would  be  to  undo  much  that  we 
accomplished  in  Korea,  In  the  Berlin  Crisis 
of  1961  and  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

Those  Who  most  need  our  strength  and 
our  support  would  doubt  our  word. 

Those  who  most  oppose  our  interests  and 
our  Ideals  would  doubt  our  will. 

But  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  not  a  simple 
war.  Both  the  Issues  and  the  effort  Involved 
are  Incredibly— sometimes  It  seems  Impos- 
sibly— complex.  I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy In  the  world  for  our  President,  who.  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  solely  has  the  final 
responsibility  for  trying  to  resolve  this  al- 
most impossible  situation. 

And  this  Indeed  is  one  of  the  critical  dif- 
ferences between  the  world  we  face  today 
and  the  world  of  the  late  40's  and  early  50's. 
Basically,  the  issues  then  were  stark  and 
simple.  The  Soviet  Union,  if  we  did  not 
stop  It.  would  overrun  a  Europe  that  war 
had  left  too  weak  and  weary  to  resist.  We 
had  to  do  two  things:  first,  to  help  those 
nations  ravaped  by  war  to  regain  their 
strength;  and,  second,  to  resist  and  repel  the 
Soviet  effort  to  extend  Its  sway  by  aggression 
or  subversion.  We  accomplished  this  by 
firm  and  forceful  action  In  Berlin,  In  Turkey, 
In  Greece,  In  Iran,  In  Korea,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  globe. 

But  the  world  Is  no  longer  quite  the 
same— and  the  challenge  before  us  has  also 
undergone  very  real.  If  sometimes  subtle, 
changes.  We  look  abroad  and  see  a  robust 
and  resurgent  Western  Europe.  We  see  a 
Conmiunlst  world  that  may  no  longer 
present  the  monolithic  menace  that  faced  us 
In  the  late  40's  and  much  of  the  50's.  The 
struggle  that  sprang  up  In  the  late  SO's  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  has  tended  to  fracture  the  Commu- 
nist world.  We  are  told  that  Communism 
no  longer  speaks  with  a  single  voice,  or 
thinks  with  a  single  mind.  The  nations 
within  the  Communist  orbit  have  begun  to 
display  some  degree  of  diversity. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  what- 
ever differences  and  diversity  there  may  be — 
Including  the  Slno-Sovlet  split — they  are 
entirely  internal.  The  struggle  between 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
for  leadership  of  the  Communist  movement 
and  the  Communist  world.  We  cannot,  and 
must  not.  forget  that  If  the  Communist 
world  Is  thus  divided  within  Itself,  It  Is  stUl 
united  against  us. 

Any  real  diversity  and  division  in  the  Com- 
munist world  can  have  Important  implica- 
tions for  our  foreign  policy. 

Basle  to  our  entire  foreign  policy  Is  one 
simple  and  surpassing  aim:  to  protect  and 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  Interest  that  underlies  all  others  Is,  of 
course,  our  survival  as  a  nation.  Indeed,  In 
an  age  when  two  nations  possess  enough 
nuclear  power  to  wipe  man  off  the  face  oi  the 
earth,  survival  must  be  In  the  overriding  as 
well  as  underlying  Interest  of  every  nation 
on  earth.  For  that  reason — -if  for  no  other — 
military  power,  while  it  must  always  be  the 
court  of  last  resort,  must  serve  as  the  essen- 
tial support  of  every  peaceful  effort  we  make 
to  advance  our  Interests  throughout  the 
world. 

Any  enemy  must  know  that  we  have  the 
win  and  the  weapons  to  defend  our  Interests 
wherever  we  must.  At  the  same  time,  our 
use  of  military  might  Is  entirely  defensive 
rather  than  offensive.  We  employ  It — not  for 
conquest — but  to  protect  our  Interests  wher- 
ever and  whenever  they  are  under  attack. 

Our  aim,  Indeed,  Is  a  world  In  which  men 
will  no  longer  resort  to  war — a  world  In 
which  men  will  resolve  their  differences  by 


rational  and  peaceful  means.  For  that  rea- 
son we  have  tried  in  the  decades  since  World 
War  II— and  we  are  trying  again  today  In 
Viet  Nam — to  convince  the  Communists  that 
they  will  gain  nothing  from  us  by  military 
means,  whether  overt  or  covert. 

If  the  Communists  have  In  some  ways  re- 
laxed their  pressures  upon  the  Free  World — 
if  they  now  feel  they  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  some  degree  of  division  and  diversity- 
It  Is  partly  because  by  our  firmness  and  our 
strength  we  have  convinced  them  that  they 
ciinnot  have  their  way  In  the  world — that 
aggression  and  subversion  will  cost  them 
de.irly  and  gain  them  nothing. 

Viet  Nam,  of  course,  absorbs  much  of  our 
interest  and  our  attention.  However,  we 
must  not  let  this  obscure  other  develop- 
ments or  Impede  our  efforts  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  Important  to  our  na- 
tional security.  With  a  resurgence  In  the 
economies  of  the  developed  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  Japan,  we  need  to  de- 
vote increasing  attention  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  With  our  position  of  world 
leadership,  we  must  be  ever  alert  to  protect 
our  Interests  and  security  worldwide.  We 
win  not  do  that.  In  my  opinion,  If  we  allow 
our  thinking  and  position  to  revert  to  Isola- 
tionism in  any  form.  We  have  the  spirit 
and  the  will  to  keep  on  working  to  build  a 
world  In  which  men  will  settle  their  differ- 
ences with  words  Instead  of  weapons — a 
world  in  which  freedom  will  flouri-^h  and 
peaco  prevail. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PATMAN  ON 
REGULATION  FOREIGN  BANKING 
BILL  • 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide for  Federal  control  over  foreign 
banking  corporations  operating  within 
the  United  States.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  authority  to  grant  a  charter  to  a 
foreign  banking  corporation  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  that  such  Federal  charter- 
ing shall  be  mandatory  for  all  foreign 
banking  corporations  conducting  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States.  The  biU  I 
have  introduced  prohibits  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  more  than  one  State 
and  provides  that  the  estaolishment  of 
multiple-oCHce  operations  within  a  State 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
such  State.  Under  the  terms  of  my  bill, 
membership  in  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  will  be  mandatory 
for  deposit-receiving  branches  of  a  for- 
eign banking  corporation.  On  the  other 
hand,  membership  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  optional  under  the  pro- 
posed statutory  provision. 

This  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
study  conducted  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  foreign  banking  operations 
in  the  United  States  urider  my  chairman- 
ship in  the  89th  Congress.  Over  the  past 
7  years,  the  number  of  foreign  banking 
offices  in  the  United  States  has  almost 
doubled  while  total  assets  of  these  offices 
have  increased  by  some  40  percent  to 
where  they  now  total  approximately  $7 


billion.  Foreign  banks  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  are  licensed  and  super- 
vised under  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. At  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  supervision  and  char- 
tering of  such  banks  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  wish  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  my  introduction  of  this  legislation 
is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  su- 
pervision of  foreign  banking  operations 
by  State  authority,  nor  is  it  to  be  con- 
strued as  critical  of  such  foreign  bank- 
ing operations  themselves  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  rather  my  conviction  that 
growing  significance  of  such  foreign 
banking  operations  warrant  Federal 
chartering  and  supervision.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  recognized  that  at  the 
present  time  only  five  States  allow 
foreign  banks  to  establish  ofQces  in  those 
States. 

Recognizing  the  provocative  nature  of 
this  legislation,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  is  far  reaching  in  its  implications. 
I  have  done  so  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress might  benefit  from  committee 
hearings  covering  all  of  Ihese  major  pol- 
icy considerations.  Your  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  will  in  the 
near  future  begin  consideration  of  this 
legislation  and  I  will,  I  am  sure,  report 
fully  to  the  Congress  on  the  issues  pre- 
sented. 


CONGRESSMAN  PATMAN  REINTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  HELP 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced  two 
bills— H.R.  47  and  H.R.  48— designed  to 
give  small  businessmen  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  against  big  businesses. 
Today,  I  have  reintroduced  both  of  those 
bills  with  the  sincere  hope  that  during 
the  90th  Congress,  they  w^ill  be  enacted 
into  law.  One  of  my  bills  is  designed  to 
eliminate  xinder-the-table  deals  between 
manufacturers  and  individual-favored 
customers.  The  bill  would  also  prevent 
manufacturers  from  being  coerced  who 
fear  loss  of  business  by  customers  who 
seek  special  favors  in  order  to  sell  below 
competitors  and  still  maintain  a  profit 
margin.  This  bill  requires  no  new  bu- 
reaucracy for  enforcement  but,  in  fact, 
adds  strength  to  the  existing  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

The  second  bill  takes  the  heat  off  a 
supplier  who,  while  desiring  to  deal  fairly 
with  all  customers,  Is  literally  black- 
jacked into  giving  some  customer  special 
allowances  In  order  to  stay  In  business. 
In  most  cases,  these  favored  customers 
turn  right  aroimd  and  use  the  special 
allowances  to  undercut  retail  prices  and 
seriously  handicap  their  competitors.  If 
complaints  are  made,  the  suppliers  can 
be  punished,  but  not  the  customer.   This 
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bill  would  make  the  favor-seeking  cus- 
tomer equally  liable. 

Both  bills  have  received  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  In  its  latest 
poll,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  federa- 
tion's 227,000  members  endorsed  both 
bills.  Tlie  need  for  these  bills,  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  amendments  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  is  best  brought 
out  by  an  eye-opening  letter  sent  to  the 
National  Federation  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  part  the  federation  member 
wrote : 

The  problem  with  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  Is  not  the  Act  itself,  but  the  enforcement 
of  It.  Of  course.  It  Is  quite  fashionable  to 
blame  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
failure  to  adequately  enforce  this  Act,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  In  many  ways,  this  is 
tantamount  to  chastising  a  man  for  falling 
to  find  a  needle  In  the  haystack. 

During  the  years  I  spent  In  advertising  and 
marketing.  It  was  necessary  to  become  tn 
expert  In  evading  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
with  Impunity.  This  can  be  done  In  so  many 
ways,  both  legally  and  also  In  Illegal  ways 
in  a  manner  that  the  FTC  has  not  a  China- 
man's chance  of  getting  the  evidence. 

A  couple  of  quick  examples:  By  the  legal 
method,  you  can  make  a  special  offer  to  a 
favored  account,  either  on  seasonal  price  re- 
ductions or  special  merchandising,  or  adver- 
tising allowances,  and  merely  make  the  offer 
by  letter  saying  that  this  same  offer  Is  open 
to  all  accounts  on  the  same  basis.  This 
clears  the  favored  customer  as  in  the  event 
of  a  question  he  can  say  that  he  understood 
the  same  offer  was  open  to  all.  The  maker 
of  the  offer  also  has  a  strong  defense  on 
the  basis  that  any  account  that  wanted  this 
offer  could  ask  for  it  and  receive  it. 

On  the  Illegal  basis,  and  this  Is  just  one 
Instance  of  scores  I  could  mention,  I  sat  In 
a  major  food  broker's  office  in  Los  Angeles 
when  a  major  chain  buyer  phoned  and  an- 
nounced they  were  having  at  a  future  date  an 
anniversary  sale  and  stipulated  the  various 
concessions  they  wanted  from  the  principles 
represented  by  this  broker.  This  request, 
or  demand  was  ended  with  the  statement 
'and  don't  give  me  any  nonsense  about 
Robinson-Patman  as  we  don't  give  a  damn 
about  that.' 

Now  obviously,  this  buyer  was  not  going 
to  tell  the  PTC  what  it  had  done.  The 
broker,  who  must  have  good  relations  with 
all  trade  factors  in  a  market  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. Is  In  no  position  to  blow  the  whistle, 
and  neither  Is  the  manufacturer,  who  in 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  times  bitterly 
resents  being  blackmailed. 

Now  I  can  go  right  down  the  field  from 
appliances,  to  bread,  milk,  canned  goods, 
liquor,  et  al — and  It  Is  not  all  transgressions 
by  chains,  either.  You  would  be  surprised 
how  many  large  Independent  grocers  demand 
and  get  from  a  baker  $35  per  week  or  more 
cimiBhaw  for  letting  that  baker  have  the 
preferred  eye  level  position  on  the  bread 
rack  In  the  store. 

These  situations  are  rampant,  but  obvi- 
ously, the  problem  of  securing  evidence  that 
will  hold  up  in  legal  actions  is  formidable. 

After  all,  all  this  talk  about  discounters, 
cut-rate  establishments,  et  al,  selling  at  cost 
or  below  cost,  is  a  lot  of  hogwash.  Today 
there  Is  little  variance  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Discounters,  cut-raters,  et  al,  can 
only  sell  for  lower  prices  because  they  are 
acquiring  merchandise  for  less  .  .  .  via  some 
sort  of  backdoor  stratagem.  The  majority 
of  packers  and  manufacturers  generally  do 
not  like  the  present  situation. 

Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  let  all  accounts 
know  within  five  days  of  a  special  deal  of- 
fered to  any  account,  several  things  would 
happen. 

One  Is  that  If  an  llleg.il,  or  a  legal  but 


obscured  deal  were  made,  enforcement  of 
Robinson-Patman  would  only  require  find- 
ing Just  one  such  deal,  and  then  a  quick 
check  of  other  accounts  could  determine  if 
all  had  been  notified.  Failure  to  find  evi- 
dence of  such  notice  would  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  Robinson-Patman. 

In  addition,  when  'blackjacked'  by  a  buyer, 
a  packer  or  manufacturer  could  point  out 
that  In  order  to  avoid  prosecution,  if  it 
granted  such  a  deal,  then  It  would  have  to 
notify  all  of  Its  existence,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  competitive  edge  the  buyer  seeks 
and  thus  make  his  effort  meaningless. 

The  other  bill,  making  it  Illegal  for  a 
buyer  to  knowingly  seek  to  coerce  a  deal  he 
knows  not  available  to  others,  would  also 
put  substantial  restraint  on  the  buyer,  as 
he  would  know  that  any  investigation  of  an 
illegal  deal  could  well  result  In  him  being 
subjected   to  legal   action. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  and  give  ex- 
amples of  Just  how  this  would  work  out  bene- 
ficially In  Industry-after-lndustry,  but  it  all 
adds  up  to  one  thing.  The  passage  of  these 
two  amendments  would  make  enforcement 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  almost  auto- 
matic, and  would  not  only  result  in  fair  com- 
petitive practices,  but  in  the  long  run  would 
also  reduce  prices  to  consimaers  without  any 
attrition  of  legitimate  profit. 

It  Is  true,  that  in  some  cases,  manufac- 
turers would  probably  make  the  conditions 
of  their  special  deals  predicated  on  quantity 
purchases  beyond  the  reach  of  the  smaller 
outlets,  but  this  would  create  a  situation 
whereby  the  smaller  outlets  would  switch 
to  other  suppliers  who  concentrated  on  their 
needs.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  time, 
even  those  short  sighted  manufacturers  who 
would  for  awhile  today  go  to  the  big  outlets 
would  have  to  retract  their  positions,  be- 
cause no  matter  what  you  produce  to  sell, 
you  cannot  exist  without  the  small  and  me- 
dium size  outlet. 

These  two  amendments  would  end  the 
marketing  nonsense  that  goes  on  today.  I 
know  it  would  have  stopped  cold  all  the 
stratagems  I  was  involved  In  over  a  span  of 
years  to  evade  Robinson-Patman.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  cannot  give  specific  examples  by 
name  of  these  many  operations  because  It 
would  be  highly  unethical  on  my  part  to 
reveal  the  secret  deals  of  former  clients  or 
employers.  You  Just  don't  take  someone's 
money,  then  blow  the  whistle  on  them,  and 
especially  In  so  many  instances  where  such 
strategy  was  adopted  most  unwillingly,  but 
was  a  necessity  to  meet  the  Jungle  war  tac- 
tics of  competition. 

The  letter,  I  feel,  clearly  shows  why 
passage  of  the  two  bills  is  necessary  to 
enable  small  businessmen  to  continue  as 
one  of  the  most  important  sectors  of  this 
Nation's  economy. 


SUMMARY  OP  CREDIT  UNION  BILLS 
INTRODUCED  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  Introduced  three  bills— H.R.  6155, 
H.R.  6156,  and  H.R.  6157 — designed  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
in  a  number  of  ways  and  to  allow  credit 
imions  to  expand  the  wonderful  services 
that  they  perform. 

H.R.  6155  would  amend  seven  provi- 


sions of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
The  bill  would : 

First.  Allow  a  Federal  credit  union  to 
invest  an  amount  not  exceeding  25  per- 
cent of  its  regular  reserve  in  a  credit 
union  organization  which  uses  Its  funds 
to  establish  and  maintain  liquidity,  sol- 
vency, and  security  of  credit  unions; 

Second.  Permit  aid  to  liquidating 
credit  unions  by  allowing  Federal  credit 
unions  to  purchase  the  notes  of  individ- 
ual members  of  liquidating  credit  unions; 

Third.  Require  the  establishment  of 
an  education  committee  in  each  Federal 
credit  union; 

Fourth.  Permit  the  credit  committee 
of  a  Federal  credit  union  to  delegate  any 
of  Its  frmctlons  to  a  loan  oflBcer; 

Fifth.  Change  the  reserve  requirement 
by  basing  it  upon  loans  outstanding, 
rather  than  on  members'  shareholdings, 
and  decreasing  the  statutory  reserv'e  re- 
quirement from  10  percent  to  7  percent; 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  board  of  directors 
to  declare  dividends  quarterly;  and 

Seventh.  Allow  dividend  credit  to  ap- 
ply for  share  purchases  made  during  the 
first  10  days  of  a  month. 

INVESTMENT     IN     STABn.IZATION     PROGRAMS 

For  a  number  of  years  the  credit  union 
movement  has  been  conducting  a  sta- 
bilization program,  with  a  majority  of 
its  funds  coming  from  State-chartered 
credit  unions  and  from  various  State 
credit  union  leagues.  The  purpose  of 
the  stabilization  fund  is  to  aid  credit 
unions  during  periods  of  temporary  fi- 
nancial trouble.  The  stabilization  fimd 
can.  for  Instance,  purchase  loans  from 
credit  unions  if  the  credit  union  faces  a 
liquidity  problem. 

Under  the  present  statute,  however. 
Federal  credit  unions  are  not  allowed 
to  directly  participate  in  stabilization 
programs.  By  allowing  their  participa- 
tion, the  stabilization  program  will  be 
greatly  enhanced,  and  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral Government  share  insurance  will  be 
greatly  diminished. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  also  lays  the 
groundwork  for  Federal  credit  union  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Credit 
Union  Services  Corporation  which  was 
organized  last  November.  The  ICUSC 
will  act  as  a  stabilization  fund  for  credit 
unions  throughout  the  world  and  will  en- 
able credit  unions  to  pool  their  idle  funds 
for  investment. 

LOAN      PtmCHASES      FROM      LlfllimATrNG      CREOrf 
UNIONS 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  6155  that  would 
allow  Federal  credit  unions  to  purqhase 
loans  from  liquidating  credit  unions  was 
brought  about  mainly  as  the  result  of 
the  large  number  of  military  bases  that 
have  been  closed  in  recent  years.  Many 
of  these  bases  had  credit  unions  and,  un- 
less the  credit  union  was  to  be  merged 
with  another  credit  union,  the  closing 
credit  union  found  it  difficult  to  sell  its 
members'  loans  in  order  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  liquidation.  If  the  closing 
credit  union  were  to  merge  with  another 
credit  union,  the  new  credit  union  could 
simply  absorb  the  loans  of  the  old  credit 
union;  but  if  no  such  merger  were 
planned,  no  other  credit  union  could  buy 
the  loans,  since  the  members  of  the 
closed  credit  union  would  not  be  in  the 
"common  bond"  of  the  other  credit  union. 
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This  change  would  allow  any  credit  union 
to  purchase  a  note  from  a  liquidating 
credit  union  without  requiring  that  the 
borrower  become  a  member  of  that  cred- 
it union. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     EDUCATION     COMMITTEE 

This  section  would  provide,  in  addition 
to  the  credit  union's  board  of  directors, 
the  credit  committee,  and  the  supervisory 
committee,  that  a  new  unit— an  educa- 
tion committee-be  formed  in  the  cred- 
it union.  Such  a  committee  would  be 
mandatory.  ^ 

Studies  have  shown  that  credit  unions 
having  educational  committees  are  the 
most  active  and  well  received  in  the  cred- 
it union  movement.  These  credit  unions 
have  more  shares  and  loans  on  the  whole 
than  credit  unions  without  educational 
committees.  In  addition,  it  is  becom  ng 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  an  In- 
formed consumer.  Th^s  c^"  Jl^f^^^l^^f 
seen  in  the  passage  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  truth-in-packaging  legislat  on 
and.  hopefully,  in  the  Passage  of  truth - 
in-lending  legislation  in  the  90th  Con- 
eress  The  credit  union  educational  com- 
mittee would  provide  the  member  with  a 
central  place  that  could  advise  hun  on 
family  financial  management,  matters 
of  interest  to  consumers,  and  Programs 
within  the  credit  union  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  member. 

CHANGE     IN     LANDING     AUTHORITY 

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  allows 

a  loan  officer  to  make  l°f"f  ^^J^  ".P^S 
the  unsecured  loan  limit— presently 
$750-and  in  additional  amounts  orUy 
U  the  amount  is  fully  secured  by  un- 
pledged credit  union  shares.  ,^  ^  . 

Enactment  of  this  section  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  off  loan  com- 
mittee members  who  find  that,  as  credit 
unions  grow,  they  must  spend  an  increas- 
ingly large  amount  of  time  m  approving 
loan  appUcations.  Many  loan  commlt- 
t^s  meet  daily  during  the  committee 
members  lunch  hour,  and  in  some  gov- 
ernmental credit  unions,  loan  committee 
members  take  a  few  hours  of  annual 
leave  a  week  In  order  to  conduct  their 
credit  union  business.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  credit  union  commit- 
tee members  are  entirely  volunteers  and 
are  using  their  own  time  to  further  credit 
union  work. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  a  certain 
amount  of  the  credit  union  committee's 
work  It  would  allow  the  loan  officer  to 
approve  or  disapprove  any  loan,  but 
would  still  require  that  a  record  of  each 
loan  transaction  be  submitted  to  the 
credit  committee  so  that  the  committee 
could  review  the  actions  of  the  loan  of- 
ficer The  bill  would  not  require  such  a 
change,  but  would  allow  the  credit  union 
officer  to  take  over  in  situations  where 
the  burden  of  the  credit  union  committee 
has  become  too  great. 

RESERVE  STRtrCTtXRE  CHANGE 

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  provides 
that  credit  unions  must  place  In  reserve 
all  interest,  fees,  fines,  and  20  percent  of 
net  earnings  armually  imtil  the  reserve 
equals  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  credit  union  shareholding.  This 
portion  of  H.R.  6155  would — 

First.  Relate  reserves  to  loans  out- 


standing,   rather    than    total    member 
shareholdings;  and 

Second.  Decrease  the  statutory  reserve 
requirement  from  10  percent  to  7  per- 
cent, while,  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  to  establish  additional  re- 
serves by  regulation  if  the  need  arises. 

The  changes  are  necessary  because 
credit  unions  have  been  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  in  protecting  the  savings  of 
their  members.  There  are  more  credit 
unions  in  the  United  States  than  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  combined,  yet 
losses  suffered  by  credit  unioris  are  far 
less  than  those  suffered  by  banks  and 
savings  and  loans.  The  excellent  loss 
ratio,  plus  a  mandatory  bonding  require- 
ment, clearly  indicates  that  credit  unions 
do  not  need  to  be  bogged  down  with  ex- 
cessive reserve  requirements  and  should 
have  as  much  money  as  possible  avail- 
able for  loans  and  investments. 


DIVIDEND   PAYMENTS  SCHEDULE 

Credit  unions  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  savings  dollars  in  order  to  stay 
in  operation.  This  section  of  H.R.  6155 
would  put  credit  unions  on  a  par  with 
many  other  savings  institutions.  It 
would  allow  Federal  credit  unions  to  pay 
dividends  quarterly,  rather  than  on  a 
semiannually  basis,  and  in  addition 
would  allow  credit  unions  to  compute 
dividends  from  the  first  of  the  month 
on  shares  which  are  deposited  by  the 
10th  of  the  month,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent cutoff  date  of  the  first  5  days  of  the 
month. 

SUMMARY    OP    H.R.    6156 

H.R.  6156  would  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  to  make  long-term  real  estate 
mortgage  loans.  A  nimiber  of  States 
allow  State-chartered  credit  unions  to 
make  long-term  real  estate  loans,  and 
while  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  does 
not  specifically  prohibit  real  estate  loans, 
it  does  provide  that  no  loan  can  be  made 
with  a  maturity  in  excess  of  5  years. 
Thus,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  Federal 
credit  union  to  make  a  real  estate  loan, 
but  only  If  the  maturity  were  5  years  or 
less. 

This  situation  would  be  corrected  un- 
der H.R.  6156.  so  that  Federal  credit 
unions  could  invest  up  to  25  percent  of 
their  assets  in  loans  to  members  secured 
by  first  liens  on  real  estate  for  terms  not 
exceeding  30  years.  Such  loans  would 
be  for  amounts  not  to  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate, 
and  would  further  be  limited  to  residen- 
tial property  of  not  more  than  four-fam- 
ily units  and  to  farmland. 

Many  credit  imion  members  during  the 
current  tight-money  situation  have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  mortgage 
funds  from  traditional  mortgage  lenders. 
At  the  same  time,  the  credit  union  to 
which  the  member  belonged  had  fimds 
which  it  could  have  lent  for  mortgage 
loans  had  such  a  provision  been  in  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Had  such 
authority  been  in  the  act,  credit  unions 
could  have  provided  a  great  service  in 
stimulating  the  economy  in  general,  and 
the  homebullding  industry  in  particular. 
We  cannot  continue  to  overlook  such  a 
potential  source  of  mortgage  funds. 

Passage  of  H.R.  6156  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  inexpensive  home 


loans  to  credit  union  members  who  find, 
during  the  current  tight-money  period, 
that,  in  addition  to  paying  the  highest 
allowable  interest  rate  to  mortgage  lend-  - 
ers,  they  must  also  pay  under-the-table 
money  in  the  form  of  points  or  discounts 
to  obtain  the  loan.  Such  transactions 
are  not  permissible  under  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  which  clearly  states 
that  no  fees,  other  than  the  interest  rate, 
can  be  charged  the  borrower  and,  as  we 
all  know,  credit  unions  across  the  board 
have  the  lowest  Interest  rate  of  any  fi- 
nancial institution. 

SUMMARY     OF     H.R.     6167 

Many  Federal  employees  are  members 
of  credit  unions,  yet  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  earmark  a  portion  of  their  pay 
check  for  deposit  in  credit  imions.  H.R. 
6157  would  permit  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotments  or  deductions. 
Thus,  the  deposit  would  be  made  for  the 
employee  prior  tb  receiving  his  take- 
home  pay.  This  would  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  credit  union  members,  and  would 
simplify  their  savings  habits. 

The  cost  of  the  bookkeeping  operations 
involved  in  payroll  deductions  would  be 
bonie  by  the  credit  imion,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  cost,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  Government. 

Several  payroll  deduction  plans  are  al- 
ready in  operation  for  Federal  employees 
so  there  is  clearly  a  precedent  for  allow- 
ing credit  unions,  on  a  reimbursable  ba- 
sis, to  use  payroll  deduction  plans  for 
their  members.  In  addition,  military 
members  are  allowed  to  make  payroll  de- 
ductions in  the  form  of  allotments  to 
credit  unions,  a  fact  which  further 
strengthens  the  precedent  pattern  for 
such  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  credit  imions  are  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  financial  com- 
munity of  our  Nation,  as  far  as  their  im- 
pact on  our  economy.  However,  they 
have  not  been  given  the  necessary  legis- 
lative tools  in  order  to  continue  their 
excellent  work  not  only  for  their  mem- 
bers, but  for  our  Nation.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  provides  credit  unions  with 
those  tools. 
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DALLAS  CITY  EMPLOYEES  CREDIT 
UNION  CELEBRATES  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e;xtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     PATMAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     on 
March  7  of  this  year  the  Dallas  City 
Employees  Credit  Union  celebrates  its 
25th  anniversary.    From  its  beginning 
capital  of  $50  and  a  handful  of  members 
in  1942,  this  credit  union  has  grown  to 
nearly  8,000  members  and  holds  assets 
of  more  than  $5  million.    It  is  the  larg- 
est municipal  credit  union  in  Texas.   I 
might  also  point  out  that  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell],  has  been  8 


member  of  this  credit  union  since  his 
term  as  mayor  of  DaUas. 

The  Dallas  City  Employees  Credit 
Union  did  not  have  an  easy  time  in  the 
beginning.  Its  first  financail  statement 
showed  loans  outstanding  of  only  $100, 
cash  in  bank  of  $1,712.17,  and  total  as- 
sets of  $1,812.17,  and  things  got' worse 
before  they  got  better.  During  the  first 
4  years  of  the  credit  imion's  operation, 
there  were  a  number  of  resignations  from 
the  board  of  dii-ectors  and  supervisory 
committee  due  to  enlistments  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  since  rationing  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  durable  goods  for 
sale,  most  of  the  credit  union's  loans 
were  for  consolidation  of  debts  and  used 
furniture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  entire  25  years  of  operation  of  the 
credit  union,  it  has  had  only  one  gen- 
eral manager,  L.  Phil  Davis,  whose  record 
in  the  credit  union  movement  is  as  im- 
pressive as  that  of  the  credit  union  which 
he  serves. 

Phil  Davis  won  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Award  for  organizing  the  most 
credit  unions  in  1953  and  1954.  He  was 
awarded  the  Texas  Credit  Union  Award 
for  organizing  the  most  Texas  credit 
unions  in  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  1958, 
1961,  and  1964.  For  these  and  other 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  credit 
union  movement,  he  was  named  the 
"Brother's  Keeper"  for  the  Dallas  chap- 
ter, as  well  as  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League.  He  went  on  to  win  the  highest 
honor  ever  awarded  to  a  credit  union 
member,  that  of  'International  Broth- 
er's Keeper."  This  award  was  made  to 
him  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  1952,  Phil  Davis  helped  organize 
the  Members  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  and 
served  as  its  first  treasurer  and  also  as 
a  board  member.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  policy  owners  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  board  of  directors  of  Cuna 
Mutual  Insurance  Society  for  5  years. 
He  serves  now  as  alternate  director  of 
the  Texas  Credit  Union  League.  He  is 
also  treasurer  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Management  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  credit  imions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  assets 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  salute  the  Dallas  City 
Employees  Credit  Union  and  its  general 
manager  Phil  Davis  on  their  25th  an- 
niversary. 

PLANS  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  VISTA 
VOLUNTEERS  TO  AID  POVERTY- 
AREA  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to 
William  H.  Crook,  Acting  Director  of 
VISTA,  whom  President  Johnson  has 
called  to  Washington  from  his  former 
post  as  OEO  Director  for  the  southwest 
region.    At  the  time  of  our  conversation. 


I  suggested  that  VISTA  volunteers  could 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  offi- 
cials of  credit  unions  organized  to  serve 
residents  of  poverty-stricken  urban 
neighborhoods  and  rural  areas.  The 
primary  need  of  these  officials  is  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  in  the 
operation  of  these  credit  unions  so  that 
all  of  the  traditional  credit  union  serv- 
ices— thrift,  low-cost  loans,  and  coun- 
seling— can  be  made  available  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  VISTA 
is  now  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  on  plans  to  provide 
just  such  assistance.  The  program  of 
extending  credit  union  services  among 
the  poor  is  extremely  flexible.  All  that 
is  really  n^essary  is  the  presence  of  a 
willing  group  of  persons  who  want  to 
organize  a  credit  union.  Sponsors  of 
low-income  credit  unions  have  included 
settlement  houses,  Indian  tribes,  public 
housing  authorities,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  churches. 

Recently,  local  community-action 
agencies  have  joined  as  sponsors  of  low- 
income  credit  unions  in  target  areas,  and 
there  are  now  over  60  in  this  category 
alone.  Most  of  the  organizing  work  up 
to  now  has  been  performed  by  persons 
already  active  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment, such  as  officials  of  credit  uniSns, 
Federal  and  State  examiners,  and  State 
lea-gue  officials.  These  dedicated  men 
and  women  have  devoted  countless  hours 
of  their  own  time  to  help  organize  new 
credit  unions — they  have  taken  to  heart 
the  statement  that  the  success  of  credit 
unions  proves  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

TENFOLD    INCREASE    NEEDED 

In  spite  of  this  enormous  expenditure 
of  volunteer  time,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  There  are  600  credit  unions  serv- 
ing low-income  groups — there  ought  to 
be  6,000.  Each  new  credit  union  ac- 
tivates a  new  spirit  of  community  pride 
and  accomplishment;  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  war  on  poverty,  then  I  truly 
believe  that  the  credit  union  will  be- 
come an  important  asset  of  the  emergent 
poor.  The  prospects  for  involvement  of 
VISTA  volunteers  raises  the  possibility 
of  greatly  expanded  training  programs 
for  officials  of  low-income  credit  unions. 
It  will  enable  these  credit  unions  to  pro- 
vide the  best  available  counseling,  to 
reach  persons  less  and  less  affluent.  It  is 
an  axiom  in  the  credit  union  movement 
that  the  harder  a  person  is  to  reach,  the 
more  he  needs  help. 

Therefore,  I  look  forward  with  a  great 
interest  to  the  contribution  that  can  be 
made  by  VISTA  in  this  iinportant  aspect 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  am  gratified 
by  the  close  relationship  between  credit 
unions  and  the  war  on  poverty  because 
it  was  I  who  first  suggested  bringing 
them  together.  Early  in  1964,  I  wrote 
to  Sargent  Shriver,  who  was  then  leading 
a  presidential  task  force  on  poverty,  sug- 
gesting that  he  consider  the  inclusion  of 
credit  imions  in  his  program.  Mr. 
Shriver  quickly  replied  that  credit  unions 
would  have  an  important  role  to  play, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  facts  have 
borne  out  his  prediction. 

Of  special  interest  to  Members  of  the 
House  is  the  fact  that  no  Federal  sub- 


sidy is  required  for  the  organization 
or  operation  of  any  credit  unions.  The 
members  themselves  contribute  the  share 
capital.  They  also  pay  the  initial  char- 
tering fees,  which  are  nominal.  The 
programs  of  supervision  and  examina- 
tion, whether  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  or  by  various 
State  supervisorj'  agencies,  are  paid  for 
by  the  credit  unions  themselves — again 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

TOP  ORGANIZING  YEAR 

In  reviewing  the  recent  progress  of  the 
credit  union  movement,  I  am  struck  by 
the  vitality  and  dynamism  which  still 
motivates  credit  union  officials.  In- 
creased emphasis  on  credit  union  exten- 
sion among  the  poor  was  one  of  the  ma- 
jor factors  in  the  best  organizing  year 
for  Federal  credit  unions  sin9<B  1956.  All 
told,  701  charters  were  issued  in  1966, 
94  of  them  to  low-income  groups.  This 
compares  with  584  and  44  respectively 
in  1965.  There  are  now  11.975  Federal 
credit  unions  in  operation.  Allowing  for 
liquidations  and  conversion,  the  net  gain 
for  Federal  credit  unions  In  1966  was 
432. 

There  are  a  total  of  22.610  credit  un- 
ions— both  Federal  and  State— now  op- 
erating, with  combined  assets  of  ap- 
proximately $11.6  billion.  At  year-end 
V965,   there   were   22,160  credit  unions 

derating  with  assets'^of  $10.5  billion. 
The  number  of  members  in  1965  was 
16.8  million. 

The  steady  growth  of  credit  unions  in- 
dicates as  forcefully  as  any  sociological 
studies  that  the  need  for  credit  union 
services  still  exists.  The  commitment 
of  the  credit  union  leadership  to  orga- 
nize credit  unions  among  the  poor  is 
opening  a  whole  new  area  of  potential 
for  credit  union  grov^i-h.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  initiatives  now  underway  will 
soon  be  followed  by  solid  results. 


GUN  LAWS,  THE  CRIMINAL,  AND  A 
CLOSE  LOOK  AT  CRIME  STATIS- 
TICS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the 
emotional  push  for  restrictive  firearms 
legislation  lies  a  solid  bedrock  of  fact — 
our  national  crime  statistics. 

It  is  upon  this  bedrock  tliat  I  build 
my  case  in  support  of  two  bills  I  have 
authorized — H.R.  360  and  H.R.  6137 — 
setting  mandatory  penalties  for  use  or 
possession  of  firearms  in  crimes  of 
violence. 

Here  is  the  major  cause  of  our  national 
firearms  problem — the  criminal  who  re- 
peatedly uses  guns  to  rob,  rape,  and 
murder  during  a  lengthy  career  of  crime.  * 
And  it  is  here  that  this  Congress  can  seek 
the  solution  to  this  problem. 

Advocates  of  restrictive  firearms  legis- 
lation, that  will  do  little  to  curb  criminal 
ownership  or  criminal  use  of  guns,  have 
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a  blithe  way  of  ignoring  certain  statis- 
tics, and  citing  otiiers  out  of  context  to 
argue  their  case.  Even  such  an  august 
body  as  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  which  submitted  its  omnibus 
report  on  crime,  is  guilty  of  biasing  its 
report  by  selective  use  of  statistics. 

Let  us.  for  example,  study  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  chapter  10 — "Control  of 
Firearms" — of  this  report: 

The  sBsasslnatlon  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  with  a  mall-order  rifle  oflfered  a 
grim  and  tragic  Illustration  of  what  can 
result  when  firearms  are  easily  available  to 
anyone  In  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sion strongly  believes  that  the  Increasing 
violence  In  every  section  of  the  Nation  com- 
pels an  effort  to  control  poeseeslon  and  sale 
of  the  many  kinds  of  firearms  that  contribute 
to  that  violence. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  journeyed  to  Rus- 
sia renounced  his  U.S.  citizenship,  more 
than  likely  was  fully  indoctrinated  by 
the  Communists,  married  a  Russian  citi- 
zen returned  to  this  country,  journeyed 
to  Mexico  City  for  reasons  still  unknown, 
dabbled  In  pro-Castro  Communist  con- 
spiracies in  New  Orleans— without  being 
touched  by  the  law.  To  cite  this  instance 
as  -the  basis  for  advocating  restrictive 
gun  legislation  that  affects  an  estimated 
50  million  law  abiding  gunowners  in  this 
country  is  pandering  to  the  basest  form 
of  emotionalism. 

The  harshest  law  that  this  Congress 
could  enact  would  not  have  prevented 
Oswald  from  obtaining  and  using  a  rifle. 
Obviously,  a  man  bent  on  murdering  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  Uttle  regard  to  the  laws  of  thelt, 
Interstate  transportation  of  stolen  weap- 
ons, or  gun  registration  so  advocated  by 
the  Commission. 

Surely  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  man 
set  on  violating  the  law,  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Kill,"  handed  down  by  a  much  higher 
authority  will  take  Uttle  notice  of  what 
we  enact  here— nor  will  our  action  deter 
him  in  his  murderous  plan.  ,  ^^  x 

But  more  than  that— I  point  out  that 
even  if  the  severe  provisions  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  firearms  proposal,  H.R. 
5384  were  enacted  into  law— nothing 
would  have  prevented  Oswald  from  walk- 
ing Into  the  finest  sporting  goods  shop  in 
Dallas  and  buying  a  premium  grade  rifle 
and  scope. 

But  let  us  examine  the  next  paragraph 
of  the  Commission's  Crime  Report,  where 
again  "selective"  judgment  was  used  m 
citing  statistics  to  argue  its  position: 

During  1963.  4,760  persons  were  murdered 
by  flre&nns.  During  1065.  6,600  murders, 
34  700  aggravated  assaults  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  68.400  armed  robberies  were 
committed  by  means  of  firearms.  All  but  10 
of  the  278  law  enforcement  officers  murdered 
during  the  period  1960-65  were  kUled  with 
firearms.  And  statistics,  of  course,  cannot 
even  Indicate  the  personal  tragedy  each  of 
these  offenses  caused. 

Let  US  see  if  we  can  find  out  a  little 
more  about  the  murders  of  these  valiant 
police  oflBcers.  I  cite  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  of  1965  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  on 
page  37,  It  states: 

When  an  examination  Is  made  of  the  prior 
criminal  hlBtortes  of  those  Involved,  it  U 
found  that  76  percent  had  been  arrested  on 


some  criminal  charge  prior  to  the  time  they 
became  participants  In  the  police  murders 
and.  of  even  more  significance,  over  one-half 
of  this  group  had  been  previously  arrested  for 
assaultive-type  crimes  such  as  rape,  robbery, 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  assault  with 
intent  to  kUl,  etc.  In  fact,  the  records  dis- 
close nine  individuals  had  been  charged  on 
some  prior  occasion  with  an  offense  of  mur- 
der. Seven  of  these  had  been  paroled  on  the 
murder  charge,  one  was  an  escapee  having 
fled  confinement  while  serving  time  for  mur- 
der and  one  was  an  escapee  who  fied  whUe 
awaiting  trial  for  murder.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  362  persons  who  were  responsible 
are  known  to  have  had  prior  convictions  on 
criminal  charges  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
this  group  had  received  leniency  In  the  form 
of  probation  or  parole  on  at  least  one  of 
these  convictions.  More  than  one  of  every 
four  of  the  murders  was  on  parole  or  proba- 
tion when  he  killed  a  police  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Crime  Com- 
mission, to  the  Justice  Department,  and 
to  my  colleagues  who  advocate  restrictive 
firearms  legislation:  Do  not  point  the 
finger  of  blame  for  this  shocking  situa- 
tion at  14  million  law-abiding  citizens 
who  bought  hunting  Ucenses  last  year  to 
enjoy  the  peaceful  use  of  firearms.  And 
do  not  point  the  finger  of  blame  to  the 
other  35  million  Americans  who  have 
gims  in  their  homes  and  businesses  to 
protect  themselves,  their  wives  and 
daughters,  or  their  businesses  from  the 
scum  that  lenient  courts  and  lax  prose- 
cutors turn  loose  repeatedly  to  prey  on  us. 

I  find  it  unbelievable  that  in  this  same 
report,  which  advocates  rigid  control  on 
sale,  registration,  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms for  law-abiding  citizens— another 
recommendation  is  made  that  all  manda- 
tory prison  sentences  and  long  maximum 
prison  terms  be  abolished,  and  sentenc- 
ing be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

The  courts,  by  repeatedly  turning  loose 
these  parasites  to  prey  on  a  helpless  so- 
ciety, have  shown  in  my  judgment  they 
do  not  deserve  this  confidence  by  the 
American  people.  And  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  courts  granting  leniency 
to  criminals  who  do  not  deserve  such 
consideration,  let  us  examine  further  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  FBI  in  its 
study  of  "Careers  in  Crime."  The  case 
histories  of  nearly  135,000  criminal  re- 
peat offenders  have  been  entered  In  this 
continuing  study  since  it  began  in  1963, 
and  I  quote  from  page  28,  1965  Uniform 
Crime  Report: 

This  entire  sample  had  an  average  criminal 
career  of  more  than  10  years  (span  of  years 
from  first  to  last  arrest)  during  which  they 
averaged  five  arrests,  2.4  convictions  and  1.5 
imprisonments.  Disposition  data  Is  two- 
thirds  complete  for  felonies  but  more  incom- 
plete for  the  misdemeanors  or  minor  offenses. 
Lenience  in  the  form  of  probation,  suspended 
sentence,  parole  and  conditional  release  had 
been  afforded  to  51  percent  of  the  offenders. 
After  the  first  leniency  this  group  averaged 
more  than  three  new  arrests.  The  group 
granted  leniency  had.  on  the  average,  a 
criminal  career  extending  over  12  years  and 
they   accumulated   approximately   seven   ar- 

The  mobility  of  these  134,938  offenders  re- 
veals that  slightly  over  62  percent  were  ar- 
rested In  one  state,  25  percent  In  two  states 
and  22  percent  In  three  or  more  states.  A 
distribution  by  sex  Indicates  93  percent  were 
males  and  7  percent  females.  By  race,  70 
percent  were  white,  27  percent  Negro  and  3 
percent  all  other. 


In  its  "Profile  of  Known  Repeaters  by 
Type  of  Crime,'  the  report  states: 

Repeating  in  the  same  crime  was  highest 
for  the  narcotic  offender  53  percent,  the 
burglar  48  percent,  the  gambler  47  percent, 
and  the  bogus  check  offender  40  percent. 
Thirty-six  percent  of  the  auto  thieves  re- 
peated In  auto  theft  during  the  course  of 
their  criminal  careers  and  33  percent  of  the 
robbers  repeated  in  robbery.  For  the  crimes 
against  the  person — murder,  rape  and  felo- 
nious assault — the  rate  of  repeating  In  the 
same  crime  is  considerably  lower  than  for  the 
property  offensee. 

The  frequency  of  leniency  action  In  the 
form  of  probation,  suspended  sentence  or  pa- 
role ranged  from  38  percent  for  the  murder- 
ers to  65  percent  for  the  burglars.  Like  the 
burglEir,  54  percent  of  the  bogus  check  of- 
fenders also  had  leniency:  yet,  both  of  these 
criminal  types  have  a  high  rate  of  repeating 
and,  repeating  In  the  same  offense.  The  auto 
thief,  bogus  check  offender  and  the  narcotic 
violator  had  the  highest  proportion  of  leni- 
ency for  specific  cheirges. 

The  forger,  the  auto  thief,  the  burglar  and 
the  robber  recorded  the  highest  mobility 
with  over  30  percent  having  been  arrested  in 
three  or  more  states  during  the  course  of 
their  criminal  careers. 

A  special  followup  study  was  done  by 
the  FBI  on  6,907  offenders  who  were  re- 
leased to  the  streets  between  January 
and  June  1963,  either  on  probation,  sus- 
pended sentence,  parole,  fine  or  acquit- 
tal, and  dismissal. 

During  the  2-year  study,  the  FBI 
found : 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  burglars,  70  per- 
cent of  the  auto  thieves  and  64  percent  cf 
the  robbers  repeated.  Of  those  charged  with 
theft  45  percent  repeated,  as  dM  65  percent 
of  the  narcotic  offenders  and  49  percent  of 
the  forgers. 

How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  Ameri- 
can people  going  to  stand  by  and  watch 
hardened  criminals  repeatedly  turned 
loose  to  rob,  rape,  murder,  or  corrupt 
society? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues: 

If  we  need  prosecutors  with  courage 
and  fierce  determination  to  protect  so- 
ciety by  removing  the  hardened  criminal 
frMn  our  midst — let  us  find  them. 

If  we  need  judges  with  more  concern 
for  the  victim  than  the  criminal,  and 
guts  enough  to  mete  out  stiff  punishment 
for  vicious  crimes — let  us  find  them. 

If  we  need  more  jails  and  prisons  to 
house  these  parasites  who  illegally  use 
firearms  to  rob,  rape,  and  murder — let  us 
build  them. 

And  if  we  need  legislation  providing 
severe  penalties  to  enable  the  prosecutor 
and  the  courts  to  protect  society  from 
the  illegal  gim  user  by  isolating  him  for 
a  long,  mandatory  period— then  let  us 
enact  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  people  they  are  privileged  to  repre- 
sent— do  not  be  misled  by  the  glittering 
generalities  of  those  who  are  quick  to 
find  excuses  for  the  criminal,  and  who 
urge  that  more,  not  less,  leniency  be 
granted  to  him. 

The  people  are  demanding  protection 
from  the  criminal— not  from  the  hunter, 
not  the  gun  collector,  not  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  not  the  gunsmith,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  businessman  who 
carries  a  gun  to  protect  his  life  and  In- 
vestment. Society  Is  entltied  to  this  pro- 
tection— and  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  it. 
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EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 

TO  INDIA 
Mr.  VIGORITO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     VIGORITO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  House  will 
debate  the   joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India.     I 
know  the  Members  of  this  body  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  this  respon- 
sibility and  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  Issues  involved. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Onille  L. 
Freeman,  who  testifled  before  the  com- 
mittee on  February  28,  made  a  compre- 
hensive statement  in  support  of  emer- 
gency food  assistance  to  India.  This 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  and 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  statement  in  the 
Record  : 

Testimony  op  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  on  Joint 
Resolution  To  Support  Emergency  Food 
Assistance    to    India    Before    the    House 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture :  Almost  a  year  ago  we  met  on 
a  similar  occasion — to  consider  the  need  for 
emergency    aid    to    India.     The    Committee 
acted   quickly  and   favorably  on   the  Presi- 
dent's special  appeal— which  we  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Since  that  time,  and  In  close  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  we  have  carried  out  this 
emergency  food  mission.  It  has  been  out- 
standingly successful  In  saving  lives  and 
averting  what  might  have  been  one  of  the 
great  famines  of  all  times.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  report  to  you  on  what  has  taken  place 
this  iMt  year,  and  to  urge  your  support  for 
the  Joint  Resolution  submitted  by  Congress- 
man Poage  and  Congressman  Dole. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  mathematics  of 
India's  food  problem  last  year.  In  1964-65 
India  produced  a  record  89  million  tons  of 
food  grains — significantly  above  the  stable 
80  million  ton  level  of  production  that  pre- 
vailed In  the  early  1960's.  But  In  1965-66 
the  monsoon  rains  were  the  poorest  In  nearly 
a  century.  Food  grain  production  fell  tc  only 
72  million  tons.  Crop  failure  was  widespread 
and  starvation  was  imminent. 

India,  with  our  help  and  with  help  from  a 
number  of  other  countries,  mobilized  to  im- 
port a  record  amount  of  food  grains  and  to 
make  effective  distribution  of  it.  Altogether, 
India  Imported  over  10  million  tons.  More 
than  8  million  tons  of  this  came  from  the 
United  States — about  four-fifths  wheat  and 
about  one-fifth  grain  sorghums.  We  estimate 
that  the  food  grains  we  provided  supplied 
the  dally  grain  rations  for  60  million  Indian 
people,  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Through  considerable  belt-tighten- 
ing and  effective  distribution  of  available 
food,  India  was  able  to  avoid  famine  with  a 
substantially  smaller  total  supply  of  grain 
than  was  available  In  earlier  years. 

Last  year  many  people  wondered  whether  it 
was  possible  to  move  such  a  large  volume  of 
grain  out  of  the  U.S.  to  India  without  dis- 
rupting normal  transportation  and  market- 
ing. The  amount  of  grain  Imports  required 
by  India  was  well  beyond  the  level  that  had 
ever  moved  through  her  ports  and  that  had 
ever  been  distributed  to  her  needy  people. 

The  effectiveness  with  which  the  grain  was 
moved  and  distributed  is  a  tribute  to  dedi- 
cated and  coordinated  effort  that  stretched 


from  the  wheat  fields  in  the  United  States  to 
the  villages  of  India. 

Here  in  the  U.S.  we  were  laced  with  a  box- 
car shortage,  a  frozen  Greet  Lakes  seaway, 
and  crowded  Gulf  Coast  port  facilities.  But 
through  extraordinary  measures  we  were  able 
to  maximize  shipments  from  East  Coast 
ports. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  nine  railroad  companies  to 
ship  grain  through  the  use  of  covered  hopper 
unit  trains.  The  covered  hopper  cars  hold 
nearly  twice  as  much  grain  as  a  boxcar;  load 
and  unload  faster;  and  lose  less  grain  In 
transit.  Unit  trains  of  50  cars  made  com- 
plete round  trip  from  Minneapolis  to  the  East 
Coast  in  5  to  8  days,  compared  with  23  days 
for  a  train  of  boxcars. 

A  train  of  about  50  hopper  cars  hauled 
enough  grain  to  provide  a  day's  ration  to 
20,000.000  Indian  people. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  American 
railroads  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  new  railroading  record  was  established. 
Railroad  employees  and  officials  were  en- 
thusiastic.    As  one  official  said, 

"We  have  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  railroad  moved  a  tralnload  of  grain  from 
Minneapolis  to  Galveston  or  to  the  East 
Coast  and  had  our  cars  emptied  and  re- 
turned m  5  to  8  days." 

The  President's  program  was  executed  on 
a  timely  basis;  the  needed  food  grains 
reached  India  as  progranamed. 

India,  too.  was  faced  with  the  need  for 
receiving  and  distributing  grain  in  greater 
volume  than  ever  before.  At  her  request  we 
sent  over  a  high  level  team  of  experts  to 
recommend  a  blueprint  for  action.  Maxi- 
mum Indian  port  capacity,  prior  to  the  sur- 
vey by  the  team,  had  been  800,000  tons  per 
month.  As  a  result  of  the  team's  recom- 
mendations and  initiatives  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  as  much  as  1.2  million  tons 
of  grain.  In  addition  to  other  bulk  commodi- 
ties   per  month  were  unloaded. 

In  combination  with  a  stepped-up  and 
highly  efficient  program  of  transportation 
and  distribution,  U.S.  grain  reached  the  peo- 
ple of  India  who  needed  It  most  In  a  timely 
and  effective  manner.  Not  only  were  the 
poor  of  India's  cities  provided  with  needed 
grain,  but  grain  reached  the  thousands  of 
villages  v^-lth  insufficient  food.  Numerous 
work  projects  were  carried  out  and  financed 
with  U.S.  grain.  Our  food  assistance  was 
not  used  by  India  as  a  dole.  It  was  used 
to  finance  useful  efforts  such  as  building 
roads  and  Improving  Irrigation  systems. 

The  cooperation  between  India  and  Amer- 
ica in  this  huge  humanitarian  effort  was 
outstanding.  The  U.S.  Goverment  agencies 
involved  worked  together  In  an  efficient,  co- 
ordinated effort  under  an  Inter-agency  In- 
dian task  force  headed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Esklld- 
sen  then  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  making  a 
record  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  In  every 
way  we  Uved  up  to  our  American  tradition 
of  helping  a  neighbor  in  need,  and  earned 
the  gratitude  which  India  has  ofHclaUy 
expressed. 

Today  we  are  here  to  consider  a  second 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  People  of  India. 

For  the  second  year  In  a  row,  nature  has 
been  unkind  to  India's  farmers.  Last  year 
the  lack  of  rainfall  was  widespread:  this 
vear  the  lack  Is  mainly  in  northern  India. 
But,  the  acciimvUatlon  of  two  successive 
years  of  drought  is  serious  and  India  will 
again  need  about  10  million  tons  of  grain  Im- 
ports to  avert  famine. 

It  Is  a  cruel  trick  of  fate  that  what  assist- 
ing nations  did  last  year  needs  redoing  this 

year. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hardships  thAt  India  Is 
facing.  Your  Chairman,  Mr.  Poage,  and 
Congressman  Dole  as  well  as  Senator  McGee, 
Senator  Moss,  and  Senator  Miller  have  all 
been  In  India  recently  and  have  viewed  the 


situation  first-hand.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
once  again  thank  them  on  behalf  of  President 
Johnson  for  responding  to  his  request  and 
giving  of  their  time  and  energy  during  the 
busy  holiday  season.  In  their  report  to  the 
President  all  agreed  that  the  situation  Is  real 
and  serious,  requiring  both  a  higher  degree 
of  self-help  in  India  herself  and  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  help  from  the  outside. 

We  live  in  hope,  and  the  odds  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  that  nature  will  co- 
operate in  the  year  ahead  so  that  India  can 
have  a  normal  crop  and  move  ahead  ■with  Its 
extensive  agricultural  Improvement  plans 
so  that  such  massive  assistance  will  not  be 
necessary  a  third  time.  It  is  India's  pvirpose 
and  ours  that  massive  food  aid  will  not  be 
necessary  much  longer.  India's  target  for 
food  self-sufficiency  is  1972.  We  wUl  con- 
tinue to  try  to  help  them  meet  that  target. 
Meanwhile,  India  faces  an  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  compensating  for  this  second  year  of 
poor  harvests. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  February  2 
Message  on  India  Food,  responded  to  this 
new  need  by  announcing  sin  Immediate  al- 
location of  2  million  tons  of  U.S.  Food  grains 
under  the  Title  I  program.  These  ship- 
ments, along  with  grains  already  In  the  pipe- 
line, will  help  maintain  a  steady  flow  to 
India  Into  early  summer — and  this  will  pro- 
vide time  to  formulate  the  consortiiim  ap- 
proach to  India's  food  aid  that  the  President 
has  recommended. 

The  food  aid  challenge  of  India — both  for 
the  present  and  for  the  years  ahead — is 
clearly  too  great  for  any  one  nation  or  small 
group  of  nations  to  shoulder.  The  President 
said,  "All  advanced  nations — Including  those 
which  Import  food — must  share  the  burden 
of  feeding  the  hungry  and  building  their 
capacity  to  feed  themselves." 

The  President's  proposal  that  we  link  our 
effort  with  those  of  other  countries  through 
an  India  Food  Aid  Consortium  Is  a  highly 
practical  way  to  bring  about  this  sharing 
of  the  load. 

The  India  Aid  Consortium  has  been  as- 
sisting India,  mainly  In  the  area  of  foreign 
exchange  problems,  since  1958.  The  World 
Bank  serves  as  chairman.  Member  countries 
Include  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada.  France. 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Some  other  countries  also  are  helping  India 
and  may  be  willing  to  Join  In  the  food  aid 
effort. 

The  Consortium,  during  the  1962-65  period, 
supplied  India  with  about  $4V2  billion  in 
grants  and  loans.  It  Is  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  India's  development  prob- 
lems. The  proposed  integrating  of  Indian 
food  aid  with  broader  programs  of  economic 
assistance,  and  with  capital  and  technical 
assistance  for  agricultural  development,  can 
provide  a  much  stronger  helping  hand  that 
India  must  have  If  it  is  to  cope  successfully 
with  Its  mountainous  problems  of  too  little 
food  for  a  large  and  growing  population. 

As  the  President  said,  India  needs  to  Im- 
port about  10  million  tons  of  food  grains 
this  year.  We  estimate  that  about  2.3  mil- 
lion tons  are  now  in  the  pipeline.  Of  this 
amount,  the  U.S.  has  contributed  1.6  million 
tons,  Canada  has  contributed  approximately 
200.000  tons,  Australia  has  granted  150,000 
tons  and  sold  160,000  tons,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  grant  of  200,000.  We  are 
adding  2  million  tons  to  this  amount  through 
our  new  allocation.  This  leaves  a  deficit 
to  be  met  of  5.7  million  tons.  We  propose  to 
supply  3  million  tons  of  this,  provided  that 
It  Is  appropriately  matched  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Under  the  consortium  approach  to  food 
aid,  we  hope  that  the  other  countries  will 
help  to  supply  food  and  will  also  be  gener- 
ous in  supplying  fertilizer  and  other  agri- 
cultural production  assistance.  The  big  job. 
of  course,  must  be  done  by  India  Itself.    The 
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President,  like  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
recently  visited  India,  places  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  of  India— through 
self-help — doing  the  utmost  to  cope  with  Its 
food  and  population  crisis.  And  the  Presi- 
dent Is  encouraged  that  India  is  making 
serious  efforts  to  do  this.  India  has  added 
new  notes  of  practicality  and  urgency  to  Its 
agricultural  Improvement  efforts. 

Starting  In  late  1965  the  Government  of 
India  began  to  place  increasing  emphasis 
on  agricultural  development.  The  food 
crises  of  the  past  few  years  made  It  unmis- 
takably clear  to  India's  leaders  that  agricul- 
ture, among  all  the  development  objectives, 
had  to  receive  high  priority. 

Very  significant  changes  have  ©ccurred  In 
India's  agrlculturcU  policies  and  the  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  agriculture.  Public  In- 
vestment scheduled  for  agrlculfure  during 
the  Fourth  Flve-Year  Plan  will  be  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Third  Plan.  Agriculture 
Is  second  only  to  national  defense  In  the 
Fourth  Plan.  Accelerated  investments  In 
agriculture  have  already  begun  to  take  place. 
Budget  expenditures  for  agriculture  during 
1966-67  are  43  percent  above  the  1965-66 
level.  „        _, 

In  addition  to  the  Fourth  Flve-Year  Plan. 
the  Indian  Goverment  has  developed  an 
annual  subplan  which  wUl  permit  early  eval- 
uations of  performance.  This  procedure  In- 
troduces a  new  degree  of  flexibility  In  adjust- 
ing resource  allocations  within  agriculture 
to  ensure  that  production  targets  are  met. 

Since  1964.  the  Indian  Oovemment  has 
been  providing  food  grain  producers  mini- 
mum price  support  at  levels  sufficient  to 
encovu-age  greater  production. 

At  a  meeting  of  state  and  central  govern- 
ment leaders  In  November.  1966.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  national  food  budget  system  should 
be  immediately  developed  to  facilitate  greater 
sharing  between  surplus  and  deficit  states. 
The  staff  work  for  the  food  budget  Is  near- 
Ing  completion  and  the  budget  Is  expected  to 
be  announced  this  spring.  This  effort  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  system  of  food 
rationing,  will  help  achieve  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  food  during  the  period  of 
food  scarcity. 

The  Indian  Government  took  a  number  of 
steps  in  1966  to  stimulate  Investment  in 
fertilizer  production  capacity  and  to  ensure 
sufficient  Imports  of  fertilizer  to  meet  estab- 
lished targets  for  total  fertilizer  availability. 

India  has  taken  the  following  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  Investment  climate  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizer  in  the  private  sectors: 
(a)  All  geographic  constraints  on  fertilizer 
marketing  within  each  state  have  been  re- 
moved, and  New  Delhi  plans  to  remove  con- 
straints on  Interstate  movement  as  soon  as 
supplies  permit,  (b)  All  private  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizer  who  conamlt  themselves 
to  Invest  in  India  prior  to  March  1.  1967.  will 
be  allowed  freely  to  price  and  distribute  their 
products,  with  no  government  regulations, 
(c)  Simplified  and  streamlined  procedures 
for  approving  and  licensing  foreign  private 
Investment  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
have  been  put  into  effect  and.  together  with 
new  policies  on  foreign  private  Investment 
(e.g..  acceptance  of  management  control  by 
the  foreign  collaborator),  have  succeeded  In 
speeding  negotiations  with  Investors  already 
underway  and  in  stimulating  proposals  from 
other  foreign  firms,  (d)  In  allocating  for- 
eign exchange,  top  priority  has  been  given  to 
fertilizers.  Including  fertilizer  for  seeding 
programs  of  new  plants,  fertilizer  raw  mate- 
rials and  spare  parts  for  fertilizer  plants. 
(Foreign  exchange  allocations  for  fertilizer 
in  1965-66  were  $163  million  and  in  the  cur- 
rent year  it  is  $268  million. > 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  to  In- 
crease the  operating  efficiency  of  fertilizer 
plants  In  the  public  sector.  As  a  percent  of 
capacity,  production  has  been  raised  from 
63  percent  in  1965  to  an  estimated  80  percent 
In  1966.    The  principal  reasons  for  operation 


of  plants  at  low  levels  of  capacity  were  a 
lack  of  raw  materials,  a  shortage  of  spare 
parts,  and  poorly  designed  plants.  Indian 
efforts  to  date  have  Improved  the  situation 
on  all  these  fronts.  Steps  are  also  being 
taken  to  reduce  the  dependence  upon  sul- 
phur— In  short  supply  world  around— in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  in  India,  and  to 
develop  India's  pyrite  deposits  which  may 
make  it  possible  to  meet  all  the  sulphur  re- 
quirements by  1974. 

To  maximize  food  production  from  avail- 
able Inputs,  India  has  adopted  a  strategy 
of  concentrating  a  combination  of  agricul- 
tural Inputs,  Including  new,  high  yielding 
seeds,  on  the  most  productive  land  with  an 
assured  supply  of  water.  All  ready  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  concentration  of 
available  Inputs  on  selected  acreage  has  been 
carried  out  effectively,  although  drought  has 
ruled  out  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
target  of  one  additional  ton  of  food  grain 
per  acre.  But  the  program  Is  demonstrating 
that  tadian  farmers,  given  proper  guidance 
and  necessary  inputs,  can  dramatically  raise 
productivity  levels. 

For  the  Foiuth  Five-Year  plan  a  target 
of  32.5  million  acres  has  been  set  for  this 
Hlgh-Yleldlng  Varieties  Program,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  fertilizer.  Improved  seed 
varieties,  plant  protection  materials,  and  Ir- 
rigation are  to  be  assured  for  this  acreage. 
During  the  1966-67  crop  year  India  plans  to 
cover  6.4  million  acres  under  this  program — 
an  effort  without  precedent. 

A  cabinet  level  committee  on  agricultural 
credit  has  been  established.  Also,  a  working 
level  committee  of  the  Indian  Government 
is  currently  studying  ways  to  establish  a 
national  agricultural  credit  program.  Steps 
have  been  taken  this  year  to  Increase  (about 
10  percent  over  last  year)  the  supply  of 
credit  to  cultivators  through  credit  coop- 
eratives and.  on  a  pilot  basis,  to  use  the  Food 
Corporation  of  India  to  extend  credit  to  cul- 
tivators as  an  evidence  on  their  crop.  Culti- 
vators can  pay  off  their  loan  by  either  grain 
or  cash.  Finally,  private  banks  have  been 
urged  to  establish  rural  credit  programs. 

There  has  been  some  speedup  in  Indian 
performance  in  the  soil  and  water  manage- 
ment field.  The  basic  outline  for  a  new 
program  has  been  developed  (with  USAID/ 
US  Geological  Survey  assistance)  and  a  cen- 
tral coordinating  body  has  been  set  up  and 
is  partially  staffed.  In  addition,  India  has 
developed,  and  is  beginning  to  Implement 
(With  USAID/Soll  Conservation  Service  as- 
sistance) a  program  for  the  better  manage- 
ment and  more  Intensive  utilization  of 
available  water. 

Actual  progress  made  In  India's  agricul- 
tural development  effort  Is  obscured  this  year 
by  the  second  successive  year  of  serious 
drought.  'We  are  encouraged,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  food  grain  production  this  year 
In  states  not  affected  by  the  drought  Is  well 
above  that  of  any  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  agricultural  development 
efforts,  family  planning  Is  being  encouraged 
across  the  nation. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  message 
on  India  Pood: 

"India  Is  off  to  a  good  start.  But  It  Is 
only  a  start.  As  Indian  officials  have  warned, 
hard  work  remains  In  reaching  targets  they 
have  set  and  In  Improving  cooperation  among 
state  governments.  India's  economic  prob- 
lems are  enormotis.  But  they  can  be  solved." 
A3  realists,  we  know  that  India  has  a  long, 
long  way  to  go  In  solving  its  problems.  But 
India  Is  moving  and  there  Is  hope — if  it  gets 
enough  help,  of  the  right  kind,  soon  enough, 
from  enough  countries. 

Your  proposed  Joint  Resolution  to  Support 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  to  India  Is.  In 
my  opinion,  well  phrased  and  extremely  Im- 
portant. 

It  win  lend  the  strength,  understanding, 
and  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  compassionate  set  highly 


practical  proposals  made  by  President  John- 
son. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
once  again — as  you  did  last  year — give  this 
urgent  matter  your  strong  endorsement. 


ALABAMA  REFLECTS  DEEP 
PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  vicious  and  unwarranted  attack  has 
been  made  from  the  floor  of  this  body 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  the  Honorable  George 
C.  Wallace.  The  charge  arises  out  of 
display  of  flags  over  the  State  capitol  in 
Montgomery. 

In  questioning  the  patriotism  of  the 
former  Alabama  Governor,  the  gentle- 
man casts  a  false  shadow  on  the  patri- 
otism of  all  Alabama  residents. 

Contrary  to  popular  misinformation. 
Governor  Wallace  did  not  initiate  the 
display  of  the  Alabama  State  flag  from 
the  dome  of  the  State  capitol.  The 
State  flag  has  flown  from  the  capitol 
dome  for  years  and  years. 

The  U.S.  flag  is  proudly  flown  from  a 
distinctive  pole  on  the  beautifully  land- 
scaped south  lawn  of  the  capitol  grounds. 
Even  this  reflects  the  patriotism  of  Ala- 
bama. This  flagpole  was  paid  for  by  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  State  during  World 
War  I  as  a  mark  of  their  devotion  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  current  allegiance  of  Ala- 
bama citizens,  I  suggest  any  person 
check  the  rosters  of  our  fightingmen  in 
Vietnam.  There  he  will  find  that  the 
percentage  of  Alabama  men  serving 
there  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other 
States.  I  also  suggest  that  a  check  of 
the  Red  Cross  blood  program  for  last 
year  will  show  that  Alabama  residents 
donated  30,000  pints  of  blood  for  our 
soldiers  in  Vietnam,  more  than  any  of 
the  55  other  regional  centers  in  this 
Nation. 

When  we  speak  of  patriotism  ana 
Americanism,  let  us  know  of  what  we 
speak.  I  submit  that  the  patriotism  of 
Alabama  residents  equals  or  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 


March  8,  1967 
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ADDRESS  MADE  BY  MR.   GLENARD 
P      LIPSCOMB — "POSSIBLE     DAN- 
GERS TO  OUR  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY IN  EAST- WEST  TRADE" 
Mr.     LAIRD.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

imaninious  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 

imous  consent  to  Include  the  remarks  of 

the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

Lipscomb],  made  at  a  meeting  in  New 

York  today,  in  the  Record  along  with  my 

remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb] 
this  morning  delivered  a  notable  and 
thought-provoking  address  in  New  York 
on  the  very  vital  issue  of  East-West  trade. 

The  gentleman's  credentials  to  speak 
on  this  Issue  are  beyond  dispute.  His 
remarks  to  the  American  Management 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New 
York  City  should  be  read  and  analyzed 
by  every  Member  of  this  House  and  I 
commend  them  to  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia makes  a  persuasive  case  for  this 
Congress  to  move  with  extreme  caution 
in  acting  on  the  President's  proposal  to 
Increase  our  trade  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  Eastern  European 
satellites. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  after  all  that 
holds  the  key  to  p>eace  In  Vietnam 
through  its  provision,  together  with  Its 
East  European  satellites,  of  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  war  materials  going  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  trade  is  a  very  effective 
weapon  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb]  points  out: 

If  we  were  now  to  act  In  imlty  toward  re- 
straining exports  to  the  Bloc,  then  this  could 
pressure  them  from  the  path  of  Internation- 
al aggression  and  subversion  which  so 
threaten  everyone's  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Callfoi-nla 
entitled  "Possible  Dangers  to  Our  Na- 
tional Security  in  East- West  Trade"  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 
Possible  Dangers  to  Ouh  National  Secttkitt 

IN  East-West  Trade 
(Speech  of  Congressman  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb  at    the   American    Management   As- 
sociation    briefing    on    East-West    trade, 
March  8.  1967) 

Good  morning,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  join  you  today  during  this  American 
Management  Association  briefing  session  on 
East-West  trade. 

This  Is  a  subject  which  Is  of  growing  Im- 
portance to  all  of  us  here  and  to  our  nation 
and  I  was  honored  to  receive  the  Invitation 
to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

It  was  not  i>ossible  for  me  to  come  up  to 
New  York  from  Washington  to  hear  the 
presentations  of  the  gentlemen  who  spwke 
to  you  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  Inasmuch  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  General 
Wheeler,  Chalrm^an  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  have  been  testifying  before  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  know,  however, 
that  essentially  the  approach  has  been  to 
urge  increased  sales  to  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
European  nations,  to  explore  possibilities 
along  these  lines,  and  discuss  methods  and 
procedures. 

My  topic  today,  as  Is  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
gram outline,  Is  "Possible  Dangers  to  our 
National  Security  In  East-West  Trade." 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  of  me,  or  anyone 
else  who  holds  views  similar  to  mine,  as  some 
sort  of  wet  blanket  who.  if  you  aren't  care- 
ful, will  spoil  all  the  fun. 

It  Is  fully  recognized  that  our  nation  needs 
to  trade,  that  we  need  to  constantly  probe 
for  new  vistas  In  the  field  of  trade  In  terms 
of  new  markets,  new  sales,  and  new  products 


to  sell.     In  short,  continuing  expansion  In 
our  overseas  commerce  Is  essential. 

Accordingly,  we  can  all  agree  that  there 
is  merit  in  promoting  trade  between  our 
nation  and  other  countries.  The  bounties  of 
our  productive  enterprises  are  wanted  by 
and  are  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  many 
countries  v^-lth  which  we  trade,  and  we  bene- 
fit from  supplies  and  products  produced 
elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  solidly  In  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  and  know  that  honest  prof- 
its earned  by  sales  abroad  are  not  only  good 
but  they  are  necessary  to  o\ar  economic  well- 
being. 

But  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  evident  that 
there  exist  strong  feelings  that  there  are 
certain  dangers  in  East-West  trade.  The  fact 
that  this  meeting  Is  being  held  here  today 
Is  Itself  an  indication  of  this. 

When  we  search  for  guidance  and  answers 
about  East-West  trade  we  cannot  favor  or 
oppose  such  trade  merely  on  the  basis  of 
slogans  or  phrases. 

For  example,  everyone  here  knows  that 
simply  calling  something  "peaceful  trade" 
does  not  make  it  so.  Or  calling  items  "non- 
strategic"  does  not  necessarily  make  them 
so.  Yet  many  of  the  reports  issued  and 
speeches  delivered  lately  seem  to  be  liberally 
laced  with  Just  such  self-serving  terminology. 
In  fact,  you  get  the  Idea  that  those  who 
put  out  the  reports  or  make  the  speeches. 
In  addition  to  trying  to  convince  others,  are 
doing  this  to  try  to  convince  themselves  In 
favor  of  Increasing  East-West  trade. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  must  be 
fully  realized  that  commercial  transactions 
with  Communist  nations  should  not  be  auto- 
matically opposed  simply  on  the  basis  that 
the  other  parties  to  the  transactions  are 
Communist. 

A  practical,  realistic  appraisal  must  be 
made  of  the  situation.  The  Issue  must  be 
Judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  situation 
we  find  in  the  world  today,  not  on  how  one 
might  wish  It  to  be. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  give  this  subject 
considerable  thought  over  a  number  of  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  personally  I  am 
convinced  that  the  proposal  to  Increase  East- 
West  trade  is  fraught  with  many  pitfalls  and 
that  the  United  States  had  better  tread 
mighty  carefully. 

BASIC    considerations 

A  prlman,'  consideration,  the  starting  point 
so  to  speak,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  Is 
that  East-West  trade  simply  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  matter  of  normal  commercial  negotia- 
tions and  transactions.  It  does  not  mean 
private  individuals  or  firms  dealing  with 
other  private  individuals  or  firms.  In  the 
Conununlst  countries  you  deal  with  Govern- 
ment agencies  who  carry  out  the  orders  and 
policies  of  their  government. 

This  is  vitally  Important  since  we  know 
that  to  Communist  nations,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  existence,  political  considera- 
tions are  often  paramount  to  economic  con- 
siderations. Khrushchev  commented  mean- 
ingfully on  this  in  1955  when  he  stated: 
"We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  reasons." 

The  props  may  have  been  moved  around 
a  bit  since  then,  or  some  of  th*  dialogue  and 
characters  changed,  but  I  see  no  Indications 
that  this  is  not  still  the  overriding  doctrine 
of  the  USSR  and  East  European  nationsT 

BLOC    ECONOMIES    ARE    IN    TROUBLE 

What  are  the  basic  motives  behind  the 
Communist  drive  to  expand  trade  with  the 
West?  It  Is  not  enough  to  quote  Lenin  who 
In  1921  said  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  capi- 
talism with  extra  profit  so  as  to  get  the 
machines  with  which  to  defeat  It  economi- 
cally. To  be  sure,  this  was  the  heart  of 
Premier  Khrushchev's  peaceful  coexistence 
maxim,  which  has  since  been  repeated  by 
Premier  Kosygln.     But  It  Is  not  all.     To  get 


the  answer,  you  must  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  Soviet  and  East  European  economies  and 
the  serious  problem  confronting  them  in  the 
mid-sixties. 

A  fundamental  change  has  occurred  in  the 
tempo  "of  economic  growth  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Before,  in  the  period  1956-1960,  the 
gross  national  product  was  expanding  at  an 
average  rate  of  B.2%.  The  stride  of  expan- 
sion has  now  shortened  to  at  least  6"  In  the 
last  five  years.  Nor  Is  this  a  temporary  slow- 
down. It  has  become  very  evident  to  econ- 
omists both  within  and  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  a  serious  adjustment  in  the 
economy  is  now  being  experienced.  It  is 
serious  enough  to  challenge  the  long-term 
objectives  of  the  Communist  Party. 

It  is  remembered  that  it  was  the  signs 
pointing  to  the  economic  problems  ahead 
that  helped  to  cause  Khrushchev's  downfall. 
The  difficulties,  of  course,  continue.  One 
economist  has  stated : 

"Most  of  the  difficulties  the  Soviet  economy 
Is  experiencing  today  are  related  to  the 
supply  side,  as  the  giant  over-controlled 
production  machine  is  becoming  more  and 
more  sluggish  and  subject  to  increasing  ten- 
sions caused  by  the  lack  of  Internal  con- 
sistency.'' ' 

The  reason  for  this  has  been  Identified  as 
an  inability  of  the  Soviet  "command  econ- 
omy" to  integrate  its  various  elements. 

Mr.  Kosygin  discussed  this  problem  when 
the  twenty-third  Congress  met  in  AprU  last 
year.  It  had  been  expected  that  he  might 
call  for  an  overthrow  of  the  still  prevailing 
Stalinist  approach  In  favor  of  a  new  "market 
socialism,"  based  on  realistic  costing  and 
broad  reaching  decentralization.  Such  an 
adjustment  in  the  opinion  of  most  econo- 
mists is  required  to  help  solve  the  underly- 
ing fallacy  of  the  quota  system  which  places 
premium  value  on  how  much  Is  produced 
rather  than  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  how 
much  they  really  need. 

The  Soviet  economy  has  depended  in  the 
past  on  larger  doses  of  labor  and  Investment 
to  prop  up  Industrial  operations  otherwise 
suffering  difficulties  due  to  use  of  uneconom- 
ic physical  and  management  techniques,  but 
this  makes  for  more  troubles. 

For  instance,  when  products  are  consist- 
ently inferior,  this  is  compensated  simply  by 
aliocatlng  more  workers  to  repair  services. 
In  the  West  we  could  not  afford  such  gross 
extravagance.  But  In  Russia  It  has  become 
a  fact  of  life,  as  is  attested  to  by  the  high 
proportion  of  labor  so  engaged — 29  percent 
of  the  workers  In  machine  building  and 
metalworklng.=  That  Is  not  to  say  labor  is 
an  Inexhaustible  resource,  for  today  70%  of 
the  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  employed 
or  In  training.  The  limit  of  labor  flexibility 
and  Intensification  has  been  reached.  Even- 
tually you  run  out  of  compensating  adjust- 
ments and  must  face  up  to  fundamental 
defects. 

This  situation  has  been  bre'wlag  for  some 
time.  Khrushchev's  answer  was  to  turn  on 
more  computers,  but  It  Is  clear  that  serious 
problems  continue.  As  documented  In  both 
the  Soviet  and  Western  press,  the  growth  of 
unconsumed  stocks  and  unlnstalled  capital 
equipment  continues,  notwithstanding  hap- 
hazard Information  and  decision-making  ad- 
justments. Today  it  Is  estimated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Institute  of  Mathemat- 
ics. USSR  that  12  million  people  are  engaged 
in  the  sphere  of  administration.  A  Soviet 
mathematician  estimates  that  If  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are,  by  1980  the  entire  adult 
population  would  be  emploved  In  administra- 
tion.' 


»  Committee  Print,  New  Directions  In  the 
Soviet  Economy,  Part  I.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  89th  Oongrees.  Page  25. 

» Ibid,,  Pag'e  8. 

»  Committee  Print,  New  Directions  In  the 
Soviet  Economy,  Part  I,  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  89th  Congress.  Page  44. 
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We  might  have  expected  that  the  Soviets, 
faced  with  this  growing  calamity,  would 
undertake  drastic  overhaul  measures  toward 
decentralization   and   realistic   coating. 

But  here  Is  the  rub.  This  would  have  a 
devastating  Impact  on  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  control  It  exercises.  But  the  Party 
faithful  need  not  have  worried.  Kosygin 
said  that  the  soluUon  would  Ue  In  buying 
more  Western  technology.  In  furtherance  of 
this  premise  he  stated :  .     ^  ,     ^ 

■In  the  past  5  years  foreign  trade  helped 
us  solve  a  number  of  Important  economic 
problems.  ...  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  reappraise  the  role  of  foreign  trade.    • 

In  the  satelUte  nations  some  remedial  steps 
have  be«n  taken  to  try  to  ease  some  of  the 
built-in  shortcomings  of  the  command  econ- 
omy but  here  as  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
communist  Party  has  not  let  loose  the 
strings  of  control.  And.  we  must  not*  that 
the  combined  gross  national  product  of  those 
six  nations  Is  less  than  that  of  Weet  Germany 
alone  So  notwithstanding  the  binding  eco- 
nomic ties  constructed  through  years  of 
built-up  interdependence  within  the  Soviet 
economic  sphere,  there  are  compelling  eco- 
nomic demands  to  import  Western  machinery 
and  to  cultivate  export  markets  elsewhere. 

From  this  brtef  analysis  of  "^e  Soviet 
economic  sphere.  It  Is  clear  that  the  West  Is 
in  a  commanding  position. 

But  having  realized  the  fruits  of  advan- 
tage from  the  Inherent  superiority  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy,  we  now  find  the 
Administration  In  effect  cooperaUng  with 
Premier  Kosygln's  party  line,  clearing  sales 
to  the  USSR  and  other  Communist  countries 
of  items  that  totalitarian  society  has  not  been 
able  to  produce.  ^  ,       . 

For  those  who  say  "It's  worth  a  try  at  least 
once  ■■  I  remind  you  that  it  has  been  tried 
before  and  found  wanting.  It  is  often  over- 
looked that  U.S.  technology  was  Instrumental 
m  helping  to  build  the  industrial  base  for 
the  Soviet  union  during  the  first  Ave-y^r 
plan  between  the  years  1929  and  1933.  The 
Neatest  single  underi^aking  In  that  plan  was 
construction  of  the  MaKnltogorsk  blast  n  r- 
nace.  stlU  the  worid's  largest.  Twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  US  technology  was  ob- 
tained for  the  building  of  an  entire  city  at 
Oorkl  the  Molotov  Works,  and  the  K.m 
Works  in  Moscow.  These  and  other  plants 
built  bv  U.S.  companies  still  produce  almost 
all  Soviet  automobiles,  tractors,  and  trucks. 
The  Dnieper  Dam  was  built  by  an  American 
firm  and  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  contribuUon  made  to  the  electrification 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  assist  in  repayment 
for  these  large  projects,  it  was  a  ^.S  engi- 
neer who  overhauled  the  gold  mining  Indus- 
try from  top  to  bottom  raising  what  had  been 
previously  negligible  production  to  second 
rank  in  the  worid.'     And  so  It  goes. 

The  second  generation  of  U.S.  technology 
made  available  to  the  Soviets  was  In  the 
form  of  lend-lease  aid.  That  it  was  and  still 
is  of  great  value  today  Is  attested  to  by 
reports  heard  time  and  again  from  Industrial 
engineers  returning  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  experts  find,  much  to  their  amaze- 
ment, that  25-yeax  old  American  machine 
tools  are  still  much  In  ubc. 

Now  It  should  be  asked,  where  did  these 
bridges  get  us?  Unknowingly,  years  ago  we 
were  helping  to  build  an  Industrial  base  that 
now  produces  weapons  which  are  killing  and 
maiming  our  men  in  Vietnam,  weapons  that 
find  their  mark  on  leaders  who  fall  to  serve 
the  Communist  interests,  and  I  am  sure 
scores  of  other  people  throughout  the  world 
whose  only  guilt  Is  that  they  stand  In  the 
path  of  Communism. 

•Kosygin.  23rd  ConununUt  Party  Congress. 
USSR,  April  1966. 

'  Technical  Assistance  of  the  American  En- 
terprises to  the  Growth  of  the  Soviet 
Union— 1929-1933.  Russian  Review,  January 
1966. 
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That  we  should  serloiisly  contemplate  once 
again  upgrading  the  Communist  bloc  tech- 
nology Is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

It  Is  Tiot  good  business  to  imlock  the  door 
merely  because  our  adversary  has  emptied 
his  gun.  Nor  Is  It  sensible  to  try  to  win  his 
friendship  by  handing  him  more  ammunition 
when  he's  still  shooting,  so  to  speak.  This 
is  a  danger  In  the  current  "Bridges  to  the 
East"  policy. 

If  we  were  now  to  act  In  unity  toward 
restraining  exports  to  the  Bloc,  then  this 
could  pressure  them  from  the  path  of  inter- 
naUonal  aggression  and  subversion  which  so 
threaten  everyone's  peace  '  and  freedom. 
Why  should  we  baU  out  the  Communist 
regimes  when  their  actions  and  philosophy 
are  at  odds  with  peace  and  harmony  through- 
out the  world? 

I  see  no  change  In  Soviet  objectives  when 
leaders  like  Marshall  Sokolosky  declare,  and 
I  quote  him  directly,  "In  the  present  epoch, 
the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  fight  to  gain 
time  depend  above  all  on  a  unremitting  In- 
crease In  Soviet  military  power  and  that  of 
the  entire  socialist  camp,  based  on  the  de- 
velopment of  productive  forces  and  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  Its  material  technological 
base."'  Note  that  he  stresses  that  military 
power  is  based  on  the  material  technological 
base,  a  fact  which  seems  to  escape  many 
here  in  the  U.S. 

No  matter  how  high  the  profit,  It  can 
never  be  commensurate  with  the  risk  when 
our  material  assistance,  no  matter  how  In- 
directly, contributes  to  the  Soviet  arsenal 
of  weapons. 

DEFECTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROL 

It  is  evident  to  me  from  the  nature  of 
many  U.S.  exports,  for  which  licenses  are 
granted  by  the  Office  of  Export  Control  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  that  their 
clearance  for  shipment  to  the  USSR  or  East 
Eiiropean  countries  contradicts  the  Intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  When  one  looks  into  these  trans- 
actions, as  I  regtUarly  do,  the  Department 
often  dismisses  these  approvals  with  the  pat 
statements  such  as  that  they  are  "consistent 
with  the  President's  desire  to  'build  bridges' 
to  Eastern  Europe  by  encouraging  trade 
."  and  "...  comparable  goods  are  avail- 
able from  foreign  sources." 

If  that  Is  the  case,  one  certainly  wonders 
why  the  orders  are  not  placed  elsewhere. 
According  to  responsible  witnesses  who  have 
testified  before  Congress  It  U  because  the 
U.S.  supplier  often  offers  superior  quality, 
earlier  delivery,  better  prices,  greater  dura- 
bility, and  better  service. 

Last  year  when  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  returned  from  a  visit  to  South  Viet- 
nam he  reported  "There  Is  a  strong  demand 
for  fertilizer  chemicals  and  Improved  seeds. 
Fertilizer  Is  as  important  as  bullets."  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that  assessment.  But  why 
was  this  not  recognized  when  the  USSR  came 
to  us  to  buy  fertilizer  technology  and 
equipment? 

Because  the  Bloc  economies  depend  heavily 
on  export  of  cereals  and  grains  to  acquire 
hard  currencies  with  which  to  purchase 
Western  machinery,  It  was  Imperative  from 
their  point  of  view  that  the  Bloc  economy 
Increase  the  yield  per  acre  far  above  the 
levels  realized  from  the  disastrous  short  crops 
of  1963. 

If  you  suspect  that  they  turned  to  the 
U.S.  for  help  you  are  absolutely  right.  In 
1964,  the  Commerce  Department  Issued 
licenses  authorizing  shipment  to  Russia  of 
$9.5  million  worth  of  highly  automated  ma- 
chinery to  mine  poUsh  for  use  In  manufac- 
turing fertilizer.  Many  other  licenses  have 
been  Issued  since  that  time  directly  relating 
to  Increasing  crop  yields.  Including  fumi- 
gants,   herbicides,    and   Insecticides.    More- 


over, a  wealth  of  technical  data  relating  to 
construction,  operation  of  plants  to  produce 
fertilizers  have  been  released. 

In  light  of  these  contributions  to  the 
Soviet  economy,  it  Is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  1966  crop  yield  was  a  bountiful  170 
million  tons.  In  fact,  a  news  report  In  De- 
cember. 1966,  when  the  record  yield  was  re- 
vealed, states  that  this  reflects  "a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 
begun  in  the  early  1960'8  under  former 
Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev." 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  fertilizers  and 
the  necessary  technology  for  their  produc- 
tion have  directly  contributed  to  the  sur- 
pluses which  can  free  Moscow  to  make 
critical  purchases  in  the  West  for  extensive 
items  needed  to  modernize  their  Industry. 
Obviously,  the  record  Soviet  grain  harvest, 
to  which  American  technology  contributed, 
has  other  far-reaching  Implications.  As 
was  stated  in  the  same  news  article  out  of 
Moscow,  from  which  I  quoted  a  moment  ago. 
the  announcement  "had  significant  Implica- 
tions for  their  country's  political  leadership, 
as  well  as  the  future  conduct  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy." 

Incidentally,  analysis  of  Soviet  and  bloc 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  underscores  the  fact 
that  a  great  quantity  of  the  shipments  made 
to  Hanoi  Include  fertilizers,  which  sustain 
the  war  effort. 

In  another  area,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  Soviet  Union  Is  experiencing 
great  dlfHculty  In  the  field  of  automatic  data 
processing.  This  situation  exists  despite  the 
fact  that  It  is  well  publicized  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  second  rank  In  the  world  in  pro- 
duction of  computers.  Why  Is  this  so?  An 
explanation  Is  given  by  the  M.  Glushkov. 
Head  of  Cybernetics  of  the  Economy  of 
Science,  USSR: 

"Of  special  concern  are  the  low  reliability 
of  computers  and  ancillary  devices  and  the 
sub-standard  quality  of  magnetic  tapes  .  .  . 
the  best  computers  made  In  the  Soviet  Union 
operate  only  a  few  hundred  hours  between 
failures,  while  ancillary  devices  break  down 
practically  daily,  and  the  information  stored 
on  tape  cannot  be  stored  without  some  loss 
for  more  than  a  month.  Magnetic  tapes  are 
not  Interchangeable,  e.g..  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation recorded  on  tape  for  one  computer 
cannot  be  used  by  another  unit."  ' 

He  also  says  that  foreign  made  computers 
offer  an  Important  advantage  to  the  USSR  in 
that  they  come  equipped  with  programming 
much  superior  to  that  available  to  users  of 
Soviet  computers.  In  recent  years,  millions 
of  dollars  of  Western  computers  have  flowed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European 
states.  Because  many  of  these  computers 
are  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  It  often  goes  unnoticed  how  much 
these  computers  Incorporate  component 
parts  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
For  Instance,  a  $915  thousand  British  com- 
puter Installed  at  Bratislava.  Czechoslovakia 
recently  required  some  $96,000  worth  of 
American  parts  for  continued  operation. 
This  computer.  Interestingly  enough,  was 
purchased  by  the  Czechs  to  optimize  produc- 
tion in  a  petroleum  refinery  which  it  appears 
processes  Rumanian  and  Soviet  crude  oil. 

Recent  export  license  approvals,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Indicate 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
what  are  known  as  Input  and  output  com- 
ponents— these  are  Items  used  In  computer 
operations  other  than  the  actual  computers 
themselves— are  being  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whether  these  are  to  be  used  with 
Soviet  computers  or  with  Western  products 
really  makes  little  difference  when  one 
recognizes  that  these  component  units  fill  a 
void  not  yet  satisfied  by  Soviet  engineering. 
The  flow  In  this  vitally  Important  area 
continues.  On  January  11  of  this  year  the 
Department  of  Commerce  approved  a  license 
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to  ship  computer  components  and  ptirts 
valued  at  about  $322,000  to  the  USSR  to  be 
used  for  Inventory  control.  One  wonders 
If  this  computer  will  be  used  to  Improve  the 
scheduling  of  shipments  to  North  Vietnam. 

Another  category  of  equipment  frequently 
approved  for  export  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  Industrial  processing  control 
Instruments.  According  to  the  Director  of 
Machinery  Manufacttirlng  Division  of  the 
Economic  Council,  USSR  the  economic  sig- 
nificance of  this  equipment  far  transcends 
the  relatively  low  cost.     In  his  words: 

"It  Is  registered  that  we  do  not  become 
adept  in  using  Jig-boring  measurement  sys- 
tems .  .  .  We  have  not  developed  the  ways 
for  balancing  of  a  machine  tool  that  would 
take  into  account  the  thermal  deformations 
and  rigidity  of  assemblies  .  .  ."  » 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a  most 
important  factor  In  mass  production  Is  exact- 
ness of  dimensional  tolerances.  Precision  Is 
required  because  defects  are  compounded  at 
each  level  down  the  production  line. 

h  review  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
list  of  export  license  approvals  shows  various 
instances  of  chemical  plant  technical  data 
being  released.  Here  again  the  West  Is  mak- 
ing an  Important  contribution  to  the  Soviet 
economy.  According  to  Izvestia.  the  state  of 
chemical  plant  construction  within  the 
USSR  is  very  serious.  In  the  year  1963,  for 
Instance,  of  the  259  chemical  plants  commis- 
sioned, only  88  are  working  and  these  on  a 
part-time  basis  due  to  errors  In  design. 

If  one  wonders  why  export  licenses  for 
synthetic  rubber  are  approved,  the  answer 
may  be  found  In  a  report  to  the  Communist 
Party  by  Premier  Kosygin  on  September  27, 
1965: 

"The  national  economy  is  In  short  supply 
of  a  large  amount  of  synthetic  rubber  of 
which  we  are  In  dire  need." 

BLOC   AID    TO    NORTH    VIETNAM 

The  Administration's  failure  to  utilize  ex- 
port controls  to  the  fullest  extent  as  one 
part  of  a  consistent  firm  policy  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Southeast  Asia  must 
be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  recall  when  our  own  scrap  Iron 
reforged  into  bombs  rained  from  Japanese 
airplanes  on  December  7,  1941  to  virtually 
destroy  our  Pacific  Fleet.  One  would  think 
we  had  learned  our  lesson.  When  the  Korean 
war  began,  we  reacted  quickly,  imposing  trade 
controls  that  reduced  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  a  level  of  $6.4  million  In  1949  to 
$20,000  m  1952.  When  Khrushchev  raised 
the  Berlin  wall  In  1961,  we  again  reacted  with 
more  stringent  enforcement  of  the  Export 
Control  Act.  License  applications  then  were 
consistently  postponed  with  this  reply:  "This 
case  is  being  held  without  action  in  view  of 
foreign  policy  considerations  growing  out  of 
the  present  critical  situation  In  Berlin." 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  a  nation 
which  in  the  last  year  has  suffered  35.101 
combat  casualties*  In  South  Vietnam  can 
conduct  and  espouse  a  foreign  policy  on  a 
conciliatory  "business  as  usual"  basis,  at  a 
time  when  hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  of 
Soviet  weapons  and  military  assistance  flow 
to  North  Vietnam.  Last  October  at  the  very 
time  the  President  was  expounding  on  the 
theme  of  "bridges  to  the  East."  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  eight  allies,  at  a  Summit  meet- 
ing in  Moscow,  were  pledging  $1  billion  In 
new  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

On  December  25,  1965  Moscow  Radio  told 
this  story:  "Odessa  la  the  biggest  port  on 
the  Black  Sea.  Its  busiest  route  Is  the  one 
leading  to  Haiphong.  A  constant  caravan  of 
big  merchant  ships  Is  plying  this  lane." 

In  a  Prague  broadcast  of  July  19.  1966,  a 
Czech  officer  proudly  extolled  that  Czech 
radar  and  antfc-alrcraft  gvuis  had  been  re- 


sponsible for  bringing  down  several  dozen 
American  planes  over  North  Vietnam.  East 
Germany  has  found  opportunity  to  serve 
North  Vietnam,  too,  with  electronic  products 
specially  designed  for  operation  in  tropical 
conditions.  A  major  source  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  medical  stores  Is  reported  to  be  East 
Germany. 

Accompanying  these  supplies  It  Is  reported 
are  more  than  one  hundred  doctors.  Nor  Is 
the  aid  flowing  to  Hanoi  restricted  to  military 
supplies  alone. 

A  recent  article  points  out  that  Radio  Mos- 
cow has  claimed  that  Soviet  assisted  plants 
produced  "all  of  North  Vietnam's  apatite 
and  super  phosphates,  90%  of  Its  coal  and 
more  than  half  of  Its  machine  tools.  The 
country's  power,  mining,  engineering  and 
technical  Industries  were  all  helped  or  run 
by  Russian  donors  and  advisers."  Rumania 
is  a  large  supplier  of  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  to  Hanoi,  In  addition  to  oil  and 
other  supplies.  Bulgaria  Is  shipping  a  long 
list  of  goods,  such  as  electric  trucks,  steam 
boilers,  cables,  Insulators,  hydraulic  pumps, 
and  so  forth. 

It  was  in  October  1966  that  Poland  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  contribute  $30  mil- 
lion In  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  AjJparently 
the  Administration  sees  no  contradiction  in 
a  policy  which  allocated  $9  million  worth  of 
U.S.  vegetable  oils  to  Yugoslavia  while  that 
country  ships  large  amounts  of  medical  sup- 
plies, and  possibly  other  Items,  to  North 
Vietnam. 

BLOC    ECONOMIC   OFFENSIVE 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  Soviet  oil 
offensive.  The  vigorous  efforts  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  to  capture  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  world  petroleum  market  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

As  reflected  in  an  article  from  an  author- 
itative Soviet  publication,  as  quoted  In  a 
U.S.  Senate  hearing.'"  the  oil  market  Is  a 
prime  Soviet  target  and  as  in  other  aspects  of 
trade  policy,  political  alms  are  uppermost 
here  too.     The  article  stated: 

"It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  oil  con- 
cessions represent,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  entire  edifice  of  Western  political 
influence  In  the  (less  developed)  world,  of  all 
military  bases  and  aggressive  blocs.  If  this 
foundation  cracks,  the  entire  edifice  may  be- 
gin to  totter  and  then  come  tumbling  down." 

So  you  see.  the  USSR  wants  not  only  to 
sell  oil  but  also  to  disrupt  and  If  possible 
destroy  the  private  oil  Industry. 

In  the  last  ten  years  in  part  through  ac- 
celerated pipeline  and  tanker  construction, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  captured  an  Increas- 
ingly large  share  of  the  petroleum  market  In 
free  world  nations,  has  Increased  its  share  to 
about  90%  of  the  market  In  East  European 
states,  and  has  cut  into  middle-Eastern  oil 
sales.  According  to  figures  Issued  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  more  geophysical 
crews — oil  exploration  teams — employed  than 
the  combined  total  of  all  Western  oil 
Interests. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  to  expand 
sources  further  deeper  wells  must  be  dug.  the 
Soviets  find  that  their  own  deficiencies  In 
deep  well  drilling  can  be  offset  by  purchase 
of  equipment  from  the  West.  Over  the  last 
few  years  many  licenses  have  been  Issued 
to  sell  petroleum  producing  equipment  to 
Rumania,  a  Soviet  partner  In  expanded 
petroleum  trade.  This  has  included  drill 
bits,  tubular  goods,  drill  collars,  technical 
data  for  a  catalytic  cracking  plant,  and  a 
petroleum  refinery. 

We  are  not  alone  In  this.  West  Germany, 
Italy  and  Sweden  supplied  40%  of  the  oil 
pipeline  required  to  meet  the  most  recent 
5-year   plan   objectives.     It   Is   pertinent   to 
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remember  at  this  point  that  it  is  Communist 
bloc  oil  that  feeds  and  lubricates  the  North 
Vietnamese  war  machines. 

Soviet  hard  currency  earnings  from  ex- 
ports 01  oil  have  grown  from  a  share  of  2% 
in  1952  to  more  than  25%  of  overall  Soviet 
trade  in  recent  years.  Clearly,  there  la 
danger  that  we  are  supplying  the  tools  to  dig 
our  own  economic  graves  when  we  provide 
the  equipment  that  breaches  the  gap  In  the 
Soviet  oil  production  drive. 

The  Communist  economic  offensive  can 
also,  a.^  we  know,  feature  such  tactics  as 
dumping,  price  cutting,  price  differentials, 
boycotting  supphers  once  the  suppliers  are 
dependent  on  them  for  markets,  and  what 
have  you. 

DANGER   OF  SOVIET   ESPI3N.ACE 

Caution  must  be  exercised  that  business- 
men do  not  let  down  their  guard  against 
Soviet  espionage.  I  commend  to  your  read- 
ing some  excellent  articles  on  this  subject  by 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  One  such 
article  appeared  in  the  January  1964  Issue 
of  Harvard  Business  Revieir.  Another  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1966  Issue  of  Indiistrial 
Security.  If  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  them,  I  am  sure  copies  of  the  articles 
are  available  from  Mr.  Hoover's  office. 

In  the  articles.  FBI  Director  Hoover  relates 
how  the  American  businessman  is  more  than 
ever  the  target  of  Soviet  Bloc  intelligence. 
Selection  of  targets  depends  on  what  is  de- 
termined to  be  needed  from  Moscow.  They 
are  adroit  at  painstakingly  setting  the  stage 
for  their  approaches.  Frequently,  the  rep- 
resentatives begin  their  associations  In  social 
situations. 

They  may  contact  a  prospect,  for  example, 
on  the  basis  of  seeking  a  large  contract  for 
conunercial  Items  to  entice  him  to  release 
blueprints  and  technical  data.  Sometimes  u 
contract  may  be  produced,  and  then  while 
the  contract  Is  being  studied  It  will  be  men- 
tioned that  before  it  can  be  slg^ned.  the  par- 
ticular Soviet  foreign  trade  organization  In- 
volved would  like  to  look  at  other  products 
of  the  firm,  often  those  that  are  classified 

Time  and  again  it  Is  necessary  to  ask 
that  Soviet  aides  leave  the  country  because 
they  are  engaging  in  espionage  activities. 

I  wish  to  leave  you  with  a  strong  word 
of  caution  on  this  point.  A  good  dose  of 
healthy  skepticism  is  the  best  Insurance 
against  the  possibility  that  one  may  unwit- 
tingly contribute  to  them  prized  Industrial 
know-how.  Remember,  the  first  nuclear  de- 
vices were  built  by  the  Soviets  from  blue- 
prints and  technical  data  supplied  by  a  Com- 
munist spy  ring.  Often,  software  will  do 
Just  as  well  as  the  actual  Item. 

Along  those  same  lines.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  Communist  bloc  often  seeks  to  buy 
protot>'pes  for  copying  purposes.  Then  too. 
one  of  the  worst  things  about  dealing  with 
the  USSR  Is  their  disrespect  for  patent 
rights. 

CONCLVSIONS 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us?  I  am  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  move  to  Increase  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  countries 
Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

We  know  that  the  Communist  buyers  do 
not  seek  the  usual  types  of  raw  materials 
and  consumer  products.  Nor  do  they  come  to 
the  West  In  the  spirit  of  finding  true  trad- 
ing partners.  Ratiier  they  come  with  shop- 
ping lists  carefully  drawn  up  by  centralized 
governments.  They  seek  shortcuts — ways  to 
use  the  West  to  ejqjand  their  own  capacities 
and  advance  bloc  goals. 

What  are  these  goals?  Clearly  an  Imme- 
diate goal  Is  to  help  bring  about  a  Com- 
munist victory  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  how- 
ever only  part  of  a  broad,  continuing  cam- 
paign to  advance  the  cause  of  Communism 
throughout  the  world  by  whatever  means 
possible,  be  It  by  subversion,  through  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation,  by  economic  war- 
fare, or  other  means. 
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Regrettably,  at  a  time  such  as  this  when 
Communist  leaders  recognize  the  deep  dif- 
ficulty their  economies  face,  we  are  falling 
to  recognize  that  through  a  proper  use  of 
trade,  we  and  other  Western  nations  should 
be  able  to  compel  the  Communist  bloc  to 
work  to  restore  peace  to  the  world  rather 
than  support  aggression. 

Aside  from  what  we  can  do  Individually,  a 
mechanism  for  cooperation  In  thU  regard 
among  the  nations  of  the  West  exists  today 
In  the  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM). 
a  body  which  Includes  in  Its  membership 
14  NATO  countries  and  Japan.  However, 
this  would  require  the  catalyst  of  Inspired 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
because  due  to  repeated  watering  down  of 
the  embargo  list,  the  effectiveness  of 
COCOM  has  greatly  deteriorated.  We  must 
work  harder  to  secure  recognition  by  other 
COCOM  nations  of  the  need  for  effective 
joint  action. 

It  Is  a  very  serious  matter  that  we  dis- 
cuss here.  "Peaceful  detente"  Is  still  a  con- 
dition of  wishful  Judgment,  not  fact.  We 
must  be  realistic  therefore  and  weigh  care- 
fully the  significance  of  trade  with  the  bloc. 
In  so  doing  we  must  give  full  consideration 
to  the  meaning  of  trade  to  our  security  and 
welfare.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  re- 
straints and  controls  are  needed,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  then  we  must  act  accordingly. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 


EDUCATION,  BUSINESS,  AND  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  TMr.  Gasd- 
ner]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
recently  Mr.  M.  A.  Wright,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  made  a  forthright  speech  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Speaking  before  the  Public  Affairs 
Forum  at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  he  pointed  out  the  complex  chal- 
lenges that  face  us  in  future  educational 
problems  as  technology  continues  to  ex- 
pand at  an  explosive  rate.  He  urged  a 
more  receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
educators  themselves  to  the  new  tools 
and  techniques  of  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
the  Record  Mr.  Wrights  speech  entitled 
"Education.  Business,  and  the  Future," 
delivered  on  February  13,  1967,  at  the 
Public  Affairs  Forum,  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Education,  Business,  and  the  Future 
(An    address    by    M.    A.    Wright,    president. 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States,  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
February   13.   1967) 

By  almost  any  measure,  the  20th  Century 
has  been  a  time  of  dynamic  technological 
and  economic  change.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  have  witnessed  a  200-fold  in- 
crease In  the  speed  at  which  man  can  travel. 
Over  the  same  time  span,  such  break- 
throughs as  radio,  television,  and  the  com- 
munications satellite  have  revolutionized 
man's  ability  to  communicate.  Advances  In 
such  fields  as  medicine,  psychology,  and 
chemistry,    to   name    but   a   few,   have    been 


so  striking  as  to  defy  the  comprehension  of 
the  average  laymen.  And  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  has  placed  at  man's  dis- 
posal a  source  of  power  which  could  result 
in  either  unlimited  good  or  Immeasurable 
mischief. 

These  developments  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  substantial  advances  in  economic 
welfare.  Since  1914,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  our  workers  has  Increased  from 
about  $10  a  week  to  almost  $110  a  week.  At 
the  same  time,  the  leisure  of  America's 
workers  has  been  enhanced  by  a  20  percent 
cut  in  the  average  work  week.  And  even 
after  allowing  for  price  changes  and  tax  In- 
creases—which have  been  substantial— the 
real  Income  of  our  labor  force  has  Increased 
some  three-fold.  In  the  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  20  years,  real  output  In  the  United 
States  has  doubled  and  real  disposable  In- 
come per  person  has  grown  about  one-half. 
Because  of  this  rapid  growth,  the  United 
States  Is  by  far  the  most  prosperous  nation 
In  the  world.  With  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  6  percent  of  Its  land 
area,  we  currently  produce  about  one-third 
of  the  world's  total  output.  In  fact,  the 
annual  increase  In  our  output  of  goods  and 
services  Is  larger  than  the  total  output  of  all 
but  a  few  other  nations  In  the  world. 

With  these  post  achievements  as  prologrue. 
we  are  understandably  anticipating  even 
more  dramatic  progress  In  the  future.  And 
for  the  most  part,  these  anticipations  seem 
fully  Jiistlfled.  Today,  there  are  about  400,000 
scientists  In  the  Untied  States,  more  than 
triple  the  number  of  Just  20  years  ago.  It  is 
estimated.  In  fact,  that  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived,  90  percent  are  alive  today. 
To  support  this  large  and  growing  number 
of  scientists,  out  nation  will  commit  $25 
bUllon  this  year  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, some  theree  times  the  amount  spent 
Just  10  years  ago. 

It  is  reasonable  thiis  to  expect  this  In- 
creasing emphasis  on  science  and  research 
to  accelerate  technological  change.  One 
recent  study  has  shown  this  to  be  true.  Be- 
fore the  First  World  War  the  typical  time 
lag  between  a  scientific  or  engineering  dis- 
covery and  recognition  of  Its  commercial  po- 
tential was  about  30  years.  Between  the  wars 
this  lag  declined  by  about  one-half,  and  In 
the  post-World  War  II  period,  the  time  be- 
tween a  technical  discovery  and  Its  applica- 
tion has  been  about  9  years.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  the  fields  of  electronics,  com- 
puter and  space  technologies  as  well  as  many 
others  suggest  this  lag  has  been  even  further 
reduced  in  the  past  few  years. 

Technological  innovation  gives  birth  to 
new  and  better  products  and  allows  us  to 
produce  existing  products  more  efficiently. 
Thus,  acceleration  of  scientific  development 
certalnlv  bodes  well  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
predictions  about  the  approaching  age  of 
abundance,  of  leisure,  and  of  a  host  of  new 
and  exottc  goods  and  services  are  enough 
to  make  us  envy  the  next  generation.  Econ- 
omists tell  us  that  with  even  modest  success, 
the  nation's  output  In  today's  prices  will 
exceed  $1  trillion  In  1975.  Further,  they  see 
the  classic  Income  pyramid  being  Inverted 
In  the  next  decade  as  fewer  people  earn  low 
incomes  and  an  Increasingly  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  Is  concentrated  In  the 
$15,000  and  over  Income  range. 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation's 
economic  system,  and  our  growing  commit- 
ment to  science  and  technology,  seem  to 
make  these  favorable  expectations  well 
founded.  Yet,  we  must  not  let  our  opti- 
mism make  us  careless  and  nearsighted,  per- 
haps blinding  us  to  the  very  pitfalls  which 
could  slow  or  even  prevent  these  bright  pros- 
pects. It  would  certainly  be  foolish,  and 
costly,  to  take  unlimited  progress  for  granted. 
Aa  In  the  past  there  will  be  many  Impedi- 
ments and  barriers  which  must  be  overcome 
If  the  nation  Is  to  fully  realize  Its  great 
promise.     We  must  be  fully  as  alert  to  the 


potential  problems  as  to  the  potential  prog- 
ress If  the  future  Is  to  be  as  rewarding  as 
we  all  hope. 

The  challenges  and  problems  will  be  no- 
where more  acute  than  In  our  educational 
complex.  The  success  of  the  future — as  the 
success  of  the  past— will  In  large  measure  be 
determined  by  the  responsiveness  and  Imag- 
ination of  the  nation's  educational  system. 
In  a  society  that  will  become  Increasingly 
more  complex— and  undergo  change  at  an 
even  faster  pace— a  person's  education  will 
determine  not  only  his  livelihood  but  Indeed 
the  very  essence  of  the  life  he  leads.  If  the 
educational  system  meets  the  dem-ands  that 
will  be  placed  upon  It.  many  changes  will  be 
forthcoming. 

The  most  urgent  demand  placed  upon  to- 
morrow's educators  will  be  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  very  knowledge  explosion  that  they 
themselves  have  helped  create.  Technology, 
for  example,  has  advanced  more  In  the  last 
50  years — If  In  fact  not  more  In  the  last  15 
years — than  In  all  the  previous  history  of 
mankind.  It  Is  estimated  that  man's  total 
knowledge  will  double  over  the  next  10  years. 
Another  source  estimates  that  there  la 
roughly  100  times  as  much  to  know  today  as 
there  was  In  1900  and  there  will  probably  be 
1000  times  as  much  to  be  learned  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  It  Is  no  doubt  startling 
to  realize  that  most  of  the  knowledge  today's 
student  will  need  in  his  lifetime  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  much  of  what  he  has 
already  learned  will  soon  be  obsolete  or 
Irrelevant. 

In  Its  most  simple  terms,  the  educational 
system  of  tomorrow  will  be  faced  with  the 
task  of  providing  more  knowledge  In  less  time 
to  more  people.  With  scientific  discovery 
and  technological  change  continuing  apace, 
man's  control  and  mastery  of  his  environ- 
ment will  be  determined  by  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
uses  It.  The  future  of  mankind,  H.  G.  Wells 
once  said,  depends  on  the  outcome  of  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe.  There  is 
certainly  no  more  urgent  challenge  than  to 
see  that  this  race  Is  won  by  education. 

If  our  educational  system  Is  to  measure 
up  to  the  task   at  hand,  the  first  requisite 
is  a  more  receptive  attitude  among  teachers 
and  administrators— such  as  here  at  Shaw— 
toward  new  and  better  techniques  of  teach- 
ing and  learning.     Ironically,  such  an  atti- 
tude has  often  been  absent  In  the  past.    In 
fact,    education — which    has    been    a    prime 
mover   In   the    technological    and    scientific 
revolution    of    the    20th    Century— has    re- 
mained almost  untouched  by  change  in  Its 
own  operations.     While  almost  every  other 
Institution  has  witnessed  rapid  Innovations 
and  improvements  in  recent  years,  the  meth- 
ods  and   equipment  used   in   preparing  the 
nation's  most  valuable  resource — human  In- 
telligence— have  remained  nearly  unchanged. 
Perhaps   one  of  the  most   notable  exam- 
ples of  education's  slow  response  to  change 
has  been  its  Inadequate — and  In  most  cases 
nonexistent — use  of  computers  and  computer 
technology   both  In  administration   and  In 
teaching.     Business   has   long   realized   the 
tremendous  benefits  of  computers  for  pur- 
poses as  diverse  as  data  collection  and  filing 
to  the  development  of  mathematical  models 
for   optimization   and   simulation    purposes. 
Computers  have  revolutionized  such  business 
functions  as  Inventory  control.  Investment 
policies,  and  distribution  practices.    A  mod- 
ern computer  can  perform  more  calculations 
In  one  hour  than  a  football  stadium  full  of 
scientists  could  In  a  lifetime.     As  a  result, 
the  cost  of  making  one  million  calculations 
has  declined  from  $30,000  In  pre-computer 
days  to  about  30  cents  today. 

In  the  hands  of  Imaginative  teachers  and 
administrators,  computerized  teaching  de- 
vices could  cause  equally  dramatic  and  rev- 
olutionary changes  in  the  eduictional  proc- 
ess. Through  the  use  of  programmed  learn- 
ing— which  Is  not  nearly  so  depersonalized 
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as  It  may  sound — the  possibilities  of  Individ- 
ualized training  are  unlimited.  By  allowing 
each  student  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
a  pace  set  by  his  own  capabilities — rather 
than  at  a  norm  set  for  a  large  group  of  stu- 
dents with  dissimilar  attributes — all  of  our 
young  people  would  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  fuU  Intellectual  poten- 
tial. By  eliminating  memory  work,  the  com- 
puter would  allow  the  student  more  time  to 
think  and  to  analyze  problems,  thus  making 
him  more  capable  of  understanding  and  mas- 
tering the  knowledge  that  he  acquires.  In 
addition,  our  teachers  would  be  allowed  more 
free  time  for  individual  Instruction  and  dis- 
cussion. With  many  of  their  routine  func- 
tions removed,  teachers  would  also  have  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  creative  and  re- 
sourceful effort  necessary  to  Improve  the 
whole  of  a  student's  educational  experience. 
The  computer  Is  only  one  of  many  tech- 
nological developments  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  teaching  process.  There  are  many 
others — such  as  closed  circuit  TV  systems, 
electronic  teaching  machines,  centralized 
tape  libraries — that  will  no  doubt  offer 
equally  promising  results.  It  will  behoove 
all  of  us  to  see  that  tomorrow's  educators 
have  the  most  advanced  teaching  techniques 
available.  If  tomorrow's  student  Is  to  be 
adequately  prepared  for  his  place_ln  our  space 
age  society,  our  methods  of  learning  must  be 
as  highly  developed  as  the  electronic  circuitry 
of  the  space  ship  he  will  travel  In. 

But  rapid  and  Imaginative  changes  In  the 
techniques  of  teaching  and  learning  will  not 
be  the  only  change  required  of  the  educa- 
tional complex  of  the  future.  If  the  na- 
tion Is  to  realize  Its  full  promise,  tomorrow's 
educators  must  be  equally  as  sensitive  to 
changes  In  the  substance  and  purpose  of 
education  as  to  the  techniques  by  which  It 
Ifl  taught.  Unless  the  abilities  and  skills 
that  are  developed  In  the  classroom  are  those 
which  are  demanded  by  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions,  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  used — or  even  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  learning  process — will  not  be 
pertinent. 

Our  future  progress  could  In  fact  be  se- 
riously constrained  should  a  more  serious 
Imbalance  develop  between  the  skills  and 
professions  needed  by  our  economy  and 
thoee  actually  i>osse6sed  by  the  labor  force. 
As  economic  and  technological  change  be- 
comes not  only  more  complex,  but  also  oc- 
curs at  an  accelerated  rate,  the  need  for  a 
perceptive  and  responsive  educational  Insti- 
tution win  become  even  more  critical. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  In  1975  some 
three-fourths  of  our  labor  force  will  be  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  that  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Unless  educators — and 
other  public  and  private  policy  makers — 
demonstrate  unusually  keen  foresight,  our 
futiure  economic  and  technological  achieve- 
ments could  be  tarnished  by  a  large  and 
growing  reserve  of  inadequately  or  Inappro- 
priately prepared  workers. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  a  recent 
study  found  that  the  economy  will  need 
approximately  4  million  additional  skilled 
workers  over  the  next  ten  years,  thus  In- 
creasing their  numbers  by  about  one-fourth. 
It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  new  scientist 
or  engineer  that  enters  the  labor  force,  six 
or  more  craftsmen  will  be  needed.  The  na- 
tion's needs  for  highly  educated  professional 
and  technical  workers  will  expand  at  an 
even  greater  rate.  In  1965  this  group  com- 
prised almost  one-seventh  of  all  Jobholders, 
about  one-and-one-half  the  proportion  of 
Just  ten  years  earlier.  Between  now  and 
1975.  the  nation's  professional  manpower  re- 
quirements will  continue  to  grow  at  about 
twice  the  rate  of  other  labor  needs,  thus 
continuing  to  Increase  this  ratio. 

Such  an  upgrading  of  the  labor  force  Is 
certainly  a  desirable,  and  In  most  respects 
Inevitable,  consequence  of  a  highly  devel- 
oped economy.    But  If  our  educational  and 


industrial  institutions  do  not  remain  alert 
and  responsive  to  these  future  needs,  the 
result  could  be  serious  dislocations  of  Amer- 
ica's human  resources.  Even  today,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  the  Manpower  Re- 
search Council,  some  3  million  Jobs  remained 
unfilled  because  qualified  people  could  not 
be  found.  This  situation  exists  though 
there  are  currently  more  than  3  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 
The  possibility  of  our  dynamic  economy 
increasing  this  disparity  between  the  types 
of  skills  needed  and  those  available  Is  great, 
unless  all  of  us — educators,  businessmen, 
and  public  administrators — attempt  to  fore- 
see future  changes  and  adjust  our  policies 
accordingly. 

Our  first  effort  towMd  preventing  a  larger 
Imbalance  In  the  labor  markets  could  be 
an  uplifting  of  the  education  of  our  most 
deficient  workers.  About  one-half  of  the 
nation's  total  employed  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  and  almost  one-fifth  never 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  evident 
that  many  of  these  men  and  women  have 
less  than  a  minimum  effective  education 
today  and  will  be  even  more  disadvantaged 
In  the  future.  If  they  are  not  to  become 
tomorrow's  unemployables  and  poverty 
cases,  efforts  must  be  made  to  Improve  their 
education  and  training  and  thus  Improve 
their  usefulness  to  society. 

As  should  be  evident,  the  challenges  that 
v?lll  be  faced  by  education  In  the  future 
are  not  exclusive  to  this  one  Institution: 
they  are  truly  challenges  facing  all  segments 
of  society.  If  our  educational  system  Is  suc- 
cessful In  developing  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques that  will  be  required  by  the  enormous 
Intellectual  demands  of  the  future,  business 
has  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  decide 
what  changes  can  be  made,  how  much  they 
will  cost,  and  how  they  will  be  financed. 
Business  can  be  of  particular  service  by 
helping  educators  develop  the  same  scien- 
tific decision-making  techniques  to  their 
problems  that  have  been  applied  to  business 
decisions  and  planning  for  many  years. 
Through  this  process,  the  purpose  and  ob- 
jectives of  our  educational  system  could  be 
more  clearly  develop>ed.  At  the  same  time, 
more  efficient  and  effective  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  goals  could  be  Initiated. 

If  the  challenges  of  the  future  are  to  be 
met.  business  and  education  must  In  fact 
greatly  Increase  their  Interaction.  Corpo- 
rate giving  doesn't  complete  business'  re- 
sponsibility to  the  world  of  study  and 
schooling.  According  to  former  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis 
Keppel,  now  president  of  the  General  Learn- 
ing Corporation.  "The  private  sector  Is 
knowledgeable  and  well  staffed.  It  can  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  of  both  public 
affairs  and  private  profit  by  taking  an  active 
part  In  the  development  of  new  ways  of 
teaching  and  learning." 

The  role  of  business  In  education  will  be- 
come Increasingly  more  Important  In  the 
futvue.  We  are  entering  an  age  when  more 
than  ever  before  education  will  become  a 
continuous,  life-long  process.  If  we  are  to 
keep  up  with  the  complex  demands  of  oiu 
society.  Individuals  at  all  age  levels  will 
spend  an  Increasing  proportion  of  their  time 
In  expanding  and  extending  their  education. 
We  have  already  arrived  at  a  place  where 
OMi  formal  education  Is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  rewarding  learning  process. 
And  business,  through  Its  own  training  and 
educational  programs,  can  and  should  foster 
this  process. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  presently  on 
the  threshold  of  unlimited  and  even  tui- 
Imaglned  progress  and  change.  We  have 
only  begun  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our 
science  and  technology.  Our  Journey  Into 
the  affluent  society  has  only  recently  got- 
ten underway.  The  advantages  of  our 
knowledge  explosion  are  not  yet  even  fully 


conceived.  And  the  sviccess  of  our  efforts 
to  Improve  the  overall  quality  and  culture 
of  our  lives  are  as  yet  barely  perceivable. 

But,  If  the  nation  Is  to'  attain  Its  full 
promise,  there  are  numerous  challenges  that 
must  be  met.  Foremost  among  these  are  the 
changes  and  Innovations  facing  our  educa- 
tional system.  Education  will  need  to  adapt 
Its  techniques  and  methods  to  the  future 
demands  of  our  society.  It  will  also  need 
to  assure  that  the  substance  and  purpose  of 
its  teaching  Is  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
our  society.  Indeed,  the  responsiveness  and 
Imagination  of  the  nation's  educators  will 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  largely  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  our  success.  We  must 
all — businessmen  Included — see  that  the  ap- 
propriate changes  are  made  and  that  the 
challenges  of  the  future  are  not  allowed  to 
become  the  barriers  to  progress. 

The  problems  and  rewards  of  the  futxire 
will  be  truly  Infinite.  You  are  living  in  an 
exciting  and  demanding  ace.  I'm  sure  that 
each  of  you  will  accept  your  responsibility 
and  see  that  the  future's  promise  and  po- 
tential are  fully  realized. 


MUTUAL  FUNDS— SEC'S  RECENT 
REPORT 

Mr,  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois  TMr.  Ftn-dley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  academic  world  boasts  amazingly 
few  critics  of  bureaucracy  and  all  Its 
works,  there  are  some  noteworthy  excep- 
tions. One  of  the  most  outspoken  and 
persuasive  is  George  J.  Stigler,  Charles 
R.  Walgreen  Distinguished  Service  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Institutions  at  the 
Universky  of  Chicago.  Several  years 
ago.  Professor  Stigler  analyzed  the  highly 
touted  Special  Study  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  a  "pro- 
miscuous collection  of  conventional 
beliefs  and  personal  prejudices."  What 
follows  Is  his  equally  critical  analysis  of 
the  SEC'S  recent  report  on  mutual  funds. 

The  article  in  Barron's  February  27, 
1967  issue,  is  as  follows: 
Alice  in  Fundland:  A  Note  on  Elementaby 
Economics  and  Advanced  Regulation 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Is  seeking  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy.  In  1964 
It  received  a  generous  measure  of  new  powers 
to  control  over-the-counter  stocks  and  un- 
der-the-counter deals,  and  has  no  doubt  al- 
ready assimilated  these  powers,  to  the 
confusion  of  fraud  and  the  prosperous  en- 
lightenment of  the  Investing  public.  Now 
It  seeks  power,  similar  to  those  used  with 
such  telling  effect  upon  the  railroads  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  protect 
still  another  of  the  many  fianks  of  the  In- 
vestor— his  relationship  to  the  Investment 
companies. 

I  propjose  to  examine  this  new  proposal. 
Several  vears  ago  when  I  reviewed  the  Special 
Study  with  which  the  SEC  prepared  Its 
previous  expansion.  I  emphasized  the  com- 
prehensive and  stubborn  unwillingness  of 
the  Special  Study  to  examine  historically  the 
actual  effects  of  previous  regulation.  No  one 
disputed  this  proposition,  although  several 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  SEC  criticized 
my  own  study  of  registration  of  new  Issues, 
which  suggested  that  previous  efforts  of  the 
SEC  In  this  area  had  been  of  negligible  value 
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No  one  could  dispute  this  same  charge  If  not  In  lieu  of  that  framework  Whatever  the  DirrraENT  services 
It  is  now  brought  again:  none  of  the  pro-  assignment  of  fiducial  responsibilities  to  mu-  xhe  Commission  does  not  understand  that 
Dosals  in  "Public  Policy  Implications  of  In-  tual  fund  directors  (and  there  are  economic  ^jjjjg^ent  services  command  different  prices- 
vestment  Company  Growth"  rests  upon  an  elements  in  the  optimum  assignment)  com-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  growth  of  the  funds 
empirical  showing  that  similar  measures  petition  can  then  work  without  further  puD-  ^^  ^^^  presence  of  all  these  cheap  substitutes 
have  had  even  modest  success  In  other  mar-  lie  Intervention  ki«  i,..  f„r,Hc  i-n  Is  conclusive  proof  that  they  render  dlf- 
•kets  times  or  places.  That  would  be  asking  (2)  The  Individual  can  shift  his  f^ndf  t"  f^ent  services.  If  the  SEC  Commissioners 
for  'a  change  of  standards  and  philosophy  the  fund  whose  management  pleases  hlm^  ^^^j^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^j^  ^re  overcharged  for 
on  the  part  of  the  SEC  commissioners  which  ^nd  this  Is  the  decisive  sanction.  Dc^  the  ^^^.  services,  we  suggest  that  they 
not  even  a  most  determined  President  and  SEC  think  that  RIacy  or  P'o^he^^lShoes  bar-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  benefit  both  mutual 
Congress  could  have  wrought  In  two  years,  gains  individually  with  a  customer  over  prod-  ^^^^  investors  and  themselves.  It  may  be 
The  substitution  of  hopes  for  experience  is  uct  style  and  price?  „„.  „^„  ,^  „  Hnnhie  called  the  X-SEC-Pund,  and  will  no  doubt 
small  commendation  of  the  SEC  proposals,  (3)  Accordingly  this  sentence  isj^douW^  ^^  ^^^^^  familiarly  as  Extra-Dry  on  the 
but  the  report  on  mutual  funds  suffers  an     non-sequitur-neither  the  legal  preamble  nor  ^^^^ 

even  more  fundamental  weakneea:  Ita  hopes     "^^e  economic  theory  Is  correct.  accurately    predictable   reply   to   my 
are  confused.    A  routine  application  of  eco-         Given  the  '^'^'^^'ll'^'lll^^'^'^^^^^^  complaint  at  the  SEC  Report  will  be  th.t 
nomic  theory  to  the  current  SEC  report  will      and  **>«  ^'^^"«f  ,'^"y  "f  ""'''i^  ^moeti!  competition  does   not   work  so  well  as  the 
tell  the  tale                                                                      entry  of  addlt  onal  '^^^"j^J  J""^/'  ^^Pf^'"  economist  believes.     I  propose  two  rejoinders 
The  recent  SEC  report  touches  on  many     tlon  has  free  p  ay.     If  ^flV  *>?*  °/,^"^'*  'ifj'  to  this  reply:  1.  The  opinion  of  the  economist 
questions  but  two  are  paramount:    ( 1)   The     those    emphasizing     (capital    ga'^'     °f"^  as  to  how  competition  works  Is  surely  more 
compensation    to    adviser-managers    of    the     special  P^f  ^- V^«,^°"^Pf '"°5?  f  °^„^"  ^  authoritative  than  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer, 
funds;    (2)    The    sales    expenses   of   mutual     will  lead  to  the  sharing  of  the  prohts  with  ^^j^^  j^^.  in  fact,  shows  little  comprehen- 
funds.    The  SEC  proposes,  on  the  basis  of  Its     the   Investors.     The    theory    of    competition  ^^^^  ^^f^^^  workings  of  a  price  system  and 
studies,   to  put  an  absolute  limit   (5%)    on     works  for  shares  '^^*'^"^?^/f^!;!;^^-    ,„j,^  -.  at  times  makes  elementary  blunders  in  ana- 
sales  expenses,   and  set  reasonable  fees  for         The  Report  combats  this  theory  along  fa-  ^^^^  competlUon.     (For  example,  the  mu- 
the  management  of  funds.     We  begin  with      miliar  lines:  -     j  funds  assign  a  portion  of  the  commis- 
the  fees  to  managers  and  advisers  offunds.             (D   "Cost  reductions  In  the  form  of  l(wer  ^^^^  members  arising  from  their 
The    main    type    of    Investment    company     advisory  fees  or  other  cost  considerations  do            ^j^n^  transactions  to  designated  brokers 
under    discussion    Is    a    so-called    open-end      ^ot  figure  significantly  in  the  battle  fOT  ^  ^  reward  for  selling  mutual  fund  shares- 
mutual  fund  from  which  a  shareholder  can     vestment  favor.     Although  advisory  fees  are                so-called      "glvl-upe."     This     practice 
have  his  shares  redeemed  or  a  proportionate      continuous  charges  which  must  be  paid  witn-                 because  the  NYSE  does  not  allow  quan- 
part  of  the  funds  net  assets.     The  fund  Is     out  regard  to  the  fund's  Investment  success.               discounts   on   commissions,   and   hence 
commonly  guided  bv  an  investment  adviser,     to    the    average    mutual    fund    investor    an          j  nractlce  of   glve-upe  restores  some  ra- 
who  usually  receives  a  small  percentage  of     annual  0.50%  advisory  fee  rate  may  not  ap-  '       J'jj    .  ^^  ^^^  (ijmmlssion  structure.    The 
the  average  assets  of  the  fund  as  an  annual     pear  substantial  In  relation  to  the  value  oi  ^^^       ^     however.  "The  tise  of  the  funds' 
compensation  for  his  services.                                his  investment."  brokerage  commissions  as  extra  compensa- 
An   investment   adviser   may   manage  sev-          In   fact   0.50  r    Is  barely    ^    or    i   <  .      i  nis        .        ^  "^u  sellers  of  fund  shares  primarily 
eral  funds  (a  "complex"  in  the  Report),  but     piece  of  statistical  demand  analysis  by   the  """^g'^;^^!,    adviser-underwriters    rather 
even  taking  such  comple.xes  as  single  units,     SEC    lawyers    (legometrlclans     yet)    will    no  "^"^^^^  ^^nds  and  their  shareholders."    The 
the  Industry  Is  not  highly  concentrated.    In     doubt  be  amplified  at  a  later  date.  reduction   In   selling   costs   so   achieved,  in 
mid-1966,   some   379    mutual   funds   and   149          (2)    "To  the  extent  that  mutual  fund  in-  ^^.^"f^OTds    pfesun^bly  accrues  only  to  the 
closed-end   trusts   were   registered  with   the      vectors  are  aware  of  and  concerned  oyer  ad-  °J,".^^  *"    services      In     one     inconspicuous 
SEC.     The  four  largest  management  groups     vlsory  fees,  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  a°Y=°;>     °"        „        ^j    ^jjis    argument    Is 
had  about  25-.  of  the  assets  of  all  open-end     mutual   fund   management   services   at   slg-  ^'^;"°^'    \      Nevertheless,  the  Commission 
funds   on   June   30.    1966.     The   student    of     nlflcantly  lower  costs  are  limited.     For  most  P°'"'/,'^  °"/„,bld  "elve-ups  "f 
industrial  organization  will  assuredly  charac-     of  the  externally  managed  funds  the  reduc-  ^'°"!f^i;'  '"[.,„„  ?_    the   real   world   Is   not 
terlze   this   as   an   unconcentrated   Industry,     tions    from    the    traditional   ()  50%    advisory  „  '..^°"^P^""ti^ion    but   public   regulation 
This  student  will  be  all  the  more  confident     fee  rate  are  not  substantial.  fn  the  re^  world  Is 'not  prompt,  omniscient 
that  the  industry's  structure  Is  competitive         The  actual  tabulation  of  1965  rates  for  the  in  omnir^tent     The  very  Commission  that 
because  the  mutual  fuafls   ($38.2  bUUon  in      57  largest  funds  Is  as  follows :  ha/ failed  for  more  than  30  years  to  regu- 
1966)   have  excellent  substitutes;  closed-end                             [Number  of  funds]  j^te  the  structure  of  commissions  set  by  the 
trusts    ($6.6  billion),  trust  companies,   pen-                               '  1,        vL^ct^-ir  ^!^lt^y^ar^Bf    which  does  have 

sion   fund^and   even   personal   dlversiflca-     Advisory  fee  rate :  ^^oUS   P^'er   "^    P^^^^^^^ 

tlon.      The   appropriate   economic    theory    is         uver    u.ou monuv'^iy    *~""'    ,  ,„  ,„j,,-^™ 

that    of   competition,   absent   a   showing   of         0.510  to  0.60 6  regulate  a  competitive  industry. 

effective  collusion  (Which  Is  not  even  hinted         0.50 -- ^j  selling  expenses 

at  In  the  Report) .  O-^O  to  0.50 - ^^^  dislike  of  sefllng  expenses  Is  rampant 

An  economist  would  naturally  expect  that         0  30  to  0^0---- ---  ^^  ^^  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

With  full  disclosure  of  management  charges  0.20  to  0.30 -- They   find    the   present   legal    maximum   on 

by  the  various  funds,  and  full  reporting  of  The  econometrlclan-lawyers  who  find  the^e  g^ies  expenses  of  9%  of  the  sales  price  of 
past  Investment  performance,  the  competl-  j-ates  substantially  equal  to  0.50  must  te  mutual  shares  to  be  excecslve,  and  propose  a 
tlon  of  funds  for  the  Investor's  dollar  would     rounding  off  to  the  nearest  0.50.    This  Is  a     5,  -^  celling. 

serve  its  usual  disciplinary  function  on  costs,  most  substantial  range  of  rates — far  In  ex-  ^^iie  central  thesis  of  the  Report  Is  that 
The  Commission  rejects  this  view,  and  the      ggss  of  what  one  can  find  In  most  markets.  selling  costs  are  excessively  high.    The  bases 

argument  is  reproduced  in  its  entirety:   "If  j^  j^^^   it  is  a  fictitious  range  of  rates  be-      j^^   t^is   assertion   are    less   elaborate   than 

mutual  funds  shareholders  are  viewed  as  cus-  cause  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  those  we  encountered  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
tomers  to  whom  the  advisers  and  under-  provided  by  the  advisory  services  varies  vlsory  fee;  1.  Tl;fi_ sales  load  (commonly 
writers  sell  their  services  and  products,  (1)  among  funds.  There  Is  no  reason  why  a  q^ot^  of  the  Investment  for  Investments  of 
the  shareholder  protections  provided  by  the  uniform  price  should  be  charged,  anymore  less  than  $5,000  or  $10,000)  Is  larger  than 
fiduciary  principles  of  corporation  law  tend  than  there  Is  any  reason  why  all  lawyers  commissions  on  the  NYSE.  2.  The  sales 
to  disappear.  There  is  no  adequate  substi-  should  set  the  same  fee  for  a  case,  or  why  load  exceeds  commissions  on  the  over-the- 
tute  for  those  principles.  (2)  The  Individ-  g^j^  pjjth  Avenue  and  a  part-time  peddler  counter  market.  (Here,  as  In  Item  1,  the  Re- 
ual  mutual  fund  shareholder  cannot  bargain  should  seU  soap  at  the  same  prices.  Yet  the  port  Is  simply  wrong  In  Ignoring  the  spread 
over  the  level  of  the  sales  load,  the  terms  of  commission  persists  In  assimilng  that  all  between  bid  and  ask  prices.)  3.  The  salei 
the  advisory  contract  or  the  utilization  of  ^^^  differences  reflect  excessive  prices  by  load  usually  exceeds  the  cost  of  flotations 
portfolio  brokerage.     (3)  If  by  reason  of  the      ^j  gj^^ept  (possibly)   the  lowest  price  seller,     of  new  Issues. 

Industry  structure,  there  Is  no  one  In  a  posl-  .^^^  Report  gives  these  reasons  for  Its  Ijellef  i  bave  only  one  comment  to  make:  the 
tlon   to   bargain   effectively   with  respect   to      ^^^^  the  advisory  fee  rates  are  too  high:  ggc  falls  to  distinguish  the  sale  of  the  un- 

these   matters,    and    If    competition    cannot  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^jj  ^  ^^j  as  costs  fall     derlylng  stock  In  the  mutual  fund  from  the 

operate  as  an  effective  control,  then  funda-        ^^  mutual  funds  grow  In  size.  sale   of   the   services   of   the   mutual  fund 

mental  questions  of  public  policy  are  raised.  mternally   managed   funds  have   lower     itseU    (see   the   remarks   on   quality  of  Uie 

Consider   this  remarkable  array  of  asser-  ^  ent  costs  on  average  than  the  out-      securities   Involved,  p.   213).     This   blunder 

tlons  in  turn;  (1)  Officers  of  a  fund  have  the      ^      advisory  services  set.  alone  vitiates  the  above  comparisons, 

usual  fiducial  responsibilities  and  not  the  ^Ide  ^^^^^J^""'ees  for  managing  pension  Subject  to  one  monstrous  proviso,  there  1» 
slightest  reason   is  given  for  believing  that  3-  B^k  -h^lnK  funds  a«  lower  than  any      the  same  competitive  structure  In  the  selling 

they  would  "tend   to  disappear"   If  the  SEC      "*ftua?f^d^at^  ofmutual   fund   shares   as   In   the   advising 

were  abolished.     It  may  be  noted  also  that      mutual  fund  rates.  ^   v.     y.     ^     ^^^     7.f   r^inrts       There   is   amole   variety   In  the 

fiducial  relationships  are  not  the  only  way  4.  Mutual  funds  managed  by  banlts  pay  ^^..f^^'i^^'^^^^^j^'/iuS  60  mutual  fund« 
m  Which  to  protect  Investments,  and  In  par-  lower  fees  than  nonbank  advisory  services  ^^^f^^^^  «xp«nses  Including  60^m^^^^  1^^  ^ 
tlcular    insurance    Is    a    general    substitute,      charge.  Mfaica  nave  uu  oc       g       j. 
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traded  over-the-counter.  The  one  proviso  Is 
that  there  Is  resale  price  maintenance;  a 
special  statutory  provision  forbids  anyone  to 
sell  mutual  fund  shares  at  less  than  the 
posted  mark-up.  The  natural  and  obvious 
step  would  be  to  remove  by  legislation  this 
legislatively  created  barrier  to  competition. 

TEMPOaARY   BENEFITS 

The  SEC  refuses  to  recommend  the  re- 
moval of  resale  price  maintenance  because 
there  might  be  temporary  benefits  to  sales 
organizations  belonging  to  the  advisory 
services  (so-called  captive  sales  organiza- 
tions). The  SEC  does  not  recommend  that 
It  be  given  power  to  prohibit  resale  price 
maintenance;  not  even  the  danger  of 
competition  Is  to  be  Incurred  In  the  security 
markets. 

(Contractual  (Installment)  purchases  re- 
ceive special  misunderstanding.  Presently 
one-half  of  the  first  year's  payments  go  to 
partial  payment  for  selling  costs,  a  practice 
called  front-loading,  so  a  contractual  buyer 
who  abandons  the  contract  (as  he  may  with- 
out penalty)  Incurs  a  very  large  selling  cost 
relative  to  Investment  equity.  The  SEC  de- 
plores this  fact,  and  proposes  that  all  selling 
costs  be  charged  at  a  uniform  time  rate. 

This  Is  a  splendid  Illustration  of  the  in- 
capacity of  non-economists  to  understand 
economic  phenomena.  There  Is  no  serious 
doubt  that  most  selling  costs  are  Incurred 
in  the  Initial  sales  of  the  time  contract.  (In- 
deed, at  another  point  the  SEC  belabors  the 
funds  for  not  recognizing  that  selling  ex- 
penses arise  briefly  In  the  Initial  sale  period.) 
Hence,  to  play  the  SEC  game,  we  must  choose 
between : 

( 1 )  Front-loading,  so  those  who  stop  pay- 
ment after  a  year  or  two  bear  the  full  cost  of 
the  selling  expenses  arising  from  their  pur- 
chases. 

(2)  Average-loading,  so  those  who  stay 
with  the  contract  to  maturity  pay  a  higher 
average  rate  to  compensate  the  costs  created 
by  those  who  stop  after  a  year  or  two. 

But  in  fact  this  choice  Is  one  between 
Income  distributions,  and  the  SEC  gives  no 
reason  for  preferring  the  latter  alternative. 
An  economist  must  point  out  that  front- 
loading  discourages  promiscuous  entrance 
Into  contracts  and  hence  economizes  selling 
costs.  The  SEC  seeks  a  policy  which  en- 
courages the  mlsallocatlon  of  resources. 

SHARED  BY   LAYMEN 

The  Conmilsslon's  dislike  for  selling  costs 
calls  for  no  special  explanation;  It  Is  shared 
by  laymen  and  even  by  a  large  fraction  of 
economists.  The  provision  of  Information 
U  a  major  and  continuing  task  of  economic 
life,  but  one  which  most  people  believe  should 
be  cheap  In  cost  and  puritanical  In  content. 
The  willingness  of  Investors  to  pay  for  In- 
formation— witness  the  modest  share  of  the 
no-load  funds  In  the  Industry — Is  attributed 
to  Ignorance  or  gullibility:  the  silly  Investor 
should  not  have  been  willing  to  spend  9*:; 
of  his  savings  on  selling  costs.  It  would  be 
romantic  In  the  extreme  to  believe  that  the 
troditlon-mlnded  SEC  should  be  forward 
looking  on  the  economics  of  information  even 
though  It  Is  dedicated  to  disclosure  of  in- 
formation. 

The  policy  proposals  of  the  SEC  pose  a 
problem  In  the  structure  of  economic  reguKi- 
tlon.  The  main  requisite  for  designing  an 
economic  policy  Is  a  knowledge  of  economics; 
the  main  requisite  for  the  legal  enforcement 
of  regulations  Is  legal  training.  The  task  of 
enforcement  is  continuous  and  consumes  the 
overwhelming  share  of  the  resources  of  a 
regulatory  body.  The  almost  Inevitable  re- 
sult Is  that  lawyers  play  the  dominant  role 
in  the  regulatory  body,  even  In  Its  strictly 
economic  function  of  designing  new  policies. 

Yet  Chairman  Cohen  and  his  fellow  Com- 
missioners are  not  economists  or.  apparently, 
able  to  solicit  competent  economic  advice. 
The  Commission  has  no  comprehension  of 
marginal  analysis.    It  believes  that  a  mutual 


fund,  for  example,  should  execute  a  pur- 
chase order  for  seciultles  under  the  best  pos- 
sible terms,  and  that  response  to  savings  In 
sales  expense  from  use  of  one  channel  rather 
than  another  Is  a  "distortion"  and  perhaps 
even  a  dereliction  of  fiducial  responsibility. 
T'he  Commission  does  not  even  know  how 
to  read  staUstlcal  data.  ("The  advisory  fees 
of  most  of  the  20  funds  In  the  $300  million 
and  over  category  did  not  pay  for  substan- 
tially more  nonadvlsory  services  than  those 
tj-plcally  provided  by  mutual  fund  advisers 
In  return  for  advisory  fees."  But  the  20  larg- 
est funds  had  exjjenses  other  than  advisory 
fees  of  .098  of  assets,  and  20  smaller  funds 
(Noo.  38  to  67  m  Table  ni-3)  had  an  average 
expense  ratio  of  .1265,  or  29 ""t   higher.) 

UNTRAINED    MINDS 

It  Is  content  to  use  untrained  minds  which 
"know  the  facts"  of  the  securities  markets — 
as  if  they  even  know  which  facts  are  worth 
knowing.  We  entrtist  the  initiative  In  pol- 
icy formation  to  a  group  which  lacks  both 
the  analytical  training  for  Its  work  and  the 
humlUty  to  subject  Its  policies  to  empirical 
test. 

A  change  of  faces  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Incompetence,  since  the  basic  prob- 
lem Is  structural  rather  than  personal.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  regulatory  bodies  In 
economic  life.  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
at  least  two  changes  In  our  practice.  The 
first  change  is  minor;  The  regulatory  body 
should  have  professional  economic  member- 
ship, which  will  at  least  provide  a  channel 
of  communication  to  economics. 

The  second  change  Is  major:  the  regula- 
tory body  should  not  be  allowed  to  propose 
changes  In  policy  to  the  public  or  Congress, 
but  Instead  to  a  professional  economic  body 
in  the  administration.  The  knowledge  of  the 
enforcer  of  regulations  Is  Intimate  and  val- 
uable, but  It  Is  also  biased  and  legalistic  and 
offers  no  adequate  basis  for  the  review  of 
past  policy  and  the  formulation  of  new  pol- 
icy. An  Internal  governmental  review  Is  es- 
sential for  political  reasons — no  administra- 
tion will  turn  over  power  to  people  not  re- 
sponsible to  It — but  this  review  does  not  have 
to  be  self-serving  and  professionally  Incom- 
petent. 


FINANCIAL  INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF 
UNITED  STATES  AND  BAHAMAS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request, of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
have  requested  Chairman  Patman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  take 
under  consideration  the  possibility  of  a 
committee  inquiry  into  the  relationship 
between  American  persons  and  financial 
institutions,  and  Bahamas  persons  and 
financial  institutions.  In  recent  months, 
the  Bahamas  have  moved  into  the  news 
spotlight,  thanks  to  the  antics  of  our 
former  colleague,  Mr.  Powell,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  "Bay  Street  Boys" 
government.  Some  of  the  spotlight  has 
stuck  on  the  unique  financial  arrange- 
ments it  is  possible  to  organize  in  the 
Bahamas. 

The  financial  interrelationship  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Bahamas  deserves 
an  even  closer  examination.  First,  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  mob.  They  have 
moved  into  the  Bahamas  under  lucrative 
casino  franchising  arrangements  worked 


out  with  the  fprmer  government.  No 
doubt  they  use  United  States  and  Ba- 
hamanian  financial  institutions  to  move 
their  money  back  and  forth.  Then  there 
are  the  mutual  funds,  with  their  tax- 
haven  status  and  their  secret  numbered 
accounts.  The  Comfeld  empire  has  one, 
and  so  does  a  clique  of  ex-Kermedy  ad- 
ministration oflQcials  who  are  betraying 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  offering  a 
lucrative  investment  opportunity  to  Latin 
American  dictators  and  ex-Nazi  refugees. 
Lots  of  ordinary  people  like  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  have  personal  holding  com- 
panies in  the  Bahamas.  His  is  named 
Huff  Enterprises,  and  members  of  the 
new  government  are  stockholders.  On 
top  of  this,  some  U.S.  banks  have  sub- 
sidiaries on  the  Bahamas  which  are  run 
through  Edge  Act  corporations. 

All  this  is  worth  looking  into.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Treasury'  Department  is 
quietly  studying  the  status  of  some 
Bahamas  "banks."  The  British  Govern- 
ment also  intends  to  look  into  the  Ba- 
hamas situation.  I  think  that  Congress, 
more  specifically  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  should  also  investigate  the 
financial  Interrelationship  of  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  United  States. 

I  enclose  some  material  on  this  sub- 
ject. First,  my  statement.  Second,  arti- 
cles from  the  Miami  News  of  February  3. 
1967,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1967,  and  excerpts  from  a  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  of  February  19,  1967, 
all  discussing  the  Bahamas-chartered 
U.S.  Investors  Fund  run  by  ex-partlci- 
pants  in  the  Kennedy  administration  for 
the  possible  benefit  of  South  American 
hot  money.  Third,  I  include  some  ma- 
terial showing  how  Bernard  Comfeld's 
and  other  overseas  mutual  funds  run 
their  questionable  operations  in  part 
through  the  tax-haven  Bahamas,  to  the 
distaste  of  responsible  financial  nations. 
Fourth,  I  include  the  February  3,  1967, 
Life  article  and  the  February  25.  1967, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article  on  gam- 
bling and  financial  skulduggery  in  the 
Bahamas.  Fifth,  a  February  28,  1967. 
Washington  Post  article  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  the  partici- 
pation of  members  of  the  new  Bahamas 
Government  on  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell-connected  Huff  Enterprises  hold- 
ing company.  I  think  all  of  this  material 
offers  meat  aplenty  for  a  Banking  Com- 
mittee investigation. 

(A  release  by  Congressman  Paltl  Fino, 
Mar.   8.    1967] 
FiNO    Calls    for   Probe   of   Unh-ed   States- 
Bahamas  Shady   Financial  Setups,   Cites 
Ex-Kennedy    Clique    Operation    To    Let 
South      American      Dictators      Funnel 
Money   Into  United  States 
Congressman   Paul   A.   Fino.  Dean   of   the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation  and 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  today  told  the  House 
that  a  clique  of  ex-Kennedy  Administration 
officeholders   were   "sabotaging   the   Alliance 
for   Progress"   in   Latin  America   by   setting 
up    a    Bahamas    Investment    fund    through 
which  South  American  dictators  and  ex-Nazi 
refugees    can    Invest    their    political    blood 
money    In    lucrative    non-South    American 
enterprises. 

Congressman  Flno,  who  recently  went  to 
South  America  on  a  study  mission  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  February  8,  1967,  on 
the  need  to  encourage  capital  Investment  In 
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South  America,  decried  the  actions  of  the 
ex-Kennedy  clique  in  encouraging  South 
Americans  to  send  their  money  abroad. 

Mr.  Fino.  second  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Banlcing  Committee,  urged  Banlclng 
Committee  Chairman  Patman  to  order  a 
Committee  investigation  of  the  links  be- 
tween Bahamanlan-chartered  corporations 
and  U.S.  persons  and  banks,  including  vari- 
ous mob  operations.  The  Congressman  sug- 
gested that  Chairman  Patman  give  serious 
consideration  to  ordering  a  full-scale  inves- 
tigation of  the  American  financial  skuldug- 
gery conducted  through  the  Bahamas,  in- 
cluding Adam  Clayton  Powell's  "Huff  Enter- 
prises", the  Kennedy  clique's  "U.S.  Invest- 
ment Fund",  the  Bahamas  bank  which  is 
controlled  by  and  serves  Bernard  Cornfeld's 
"Investors  Overseas  Services"  (the  interna- 
tional mutual  fund  maverick),  and  the 
many  mob-controlled  gambling  rackets. 
In  his  statement,  Congressman  Fino  said: 
"Recently,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Miami 
News  have  run  stories  on  a  shocking  finan- 
cial venture  being  conducted  in  the  Bahamas 
by  associates  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  It  seems  that  these  men,  who  I 
will  name  shortly,  have  organized  a  Ba- 
hamas corporation  through  which  South 
American  dictators,  cattle  barons  and  ex- 
Nazi  refugees  can  Invest  In  the  United 
States  In  secrecy  (through  ntunbered  ac- 
counts) and  without  paying  U.S.  taxes.  I 
refer  to  a  mutual  fund  named  the  'U.S. 
Investment  Fund'. 

"Among  the  directors  of  the  U.S.  Invest- 
ment Fund,  as  listed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
are  I.)  Pierre  Salinger,  former  White  House 
Press  Secretary;  2.)  Charles  U.  Daly,  former 
Kennedy  assistant:  3.)  Richard  K.  Donahue, 
Kennedy  assistant:  4.)  William  Mahoney,  Jr., 
former  Ambassador  to  Ghana;  5.)  Ivan 
Nestlngen.  former  HEW  undersecretary;  and 
6.)  John  Stlllman,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  As  all  these  men  well 
know,  the  fund  they  have  set  up  will  no 
doubt  be  used  by  South  American  dictators, 
economic  czars  and  perhaps  even  the  ex-Nazi 
refugees  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay,  to  send  plunder  out  of  South 
America  into  stable-currency  countries  where 
It  can  rest  secure  and  earn  money  at  the 
same  time. 

"Purchasers  of  U.S.  Investment  Fund 
shares  will  be  anonymous  because  the  Fund 
can  offer  investors  secrecy  through  the  me- 
dium of  numbered  accounts.  Nor  will  Inves- 
tors pay  U.S.  taxes:  and  Bahamanlan  taxes, 
thanks  to  the  'Bay  St»|»t  Boys'  whose  oli- 
garchic regime  has  Just  been  turned  out  of 
office,  are  negligible.  The  associates  of  the 
last  President  are  offering  the  political  prof- 
iteers of  South  America  some  very  desirable 
Investment  opportunities! 

"This  does  not  seem  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  "Alli- 
ance for  Progress'.  On  the  contrary,  the  U.S. 
Investment  Fund  seems  more  like  an  'alli- 
ance for  reaction',  with  no  small  profit  accru- 
ing to  all  the  'allies'! 

"Last  December.  I  toured  South  America 
with  Chairman  Henry  Reuss  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee.  We  saw 
shocking  agricultural  poverty  and  waste. 
One  of  South  America's  most  crying  needs 
Is  for  agricultural  and  other  investment 
capital.  Congressman  Reuss  and  I  have  both 
proposed  that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  issue  hard-currency  bonds  so 
that  soft-currency  shy  South  Americans  can 
be  tempted  to  Invest  in  their  own  continent 
instead  of  sending  their  money  abroad.  In 
my  report  of  February  8,  I  urged  that  Latin 
American  capital  'be  made  to  work  for  Latin 
America  Instead  of  accumulating  In  Miami 
Beach  or  Switzerland'.  It  seems  that  the 
ex-Kennedy  clique  behind  the  U.S.  Invest- 
ment Fund  doesn't  agree  with  me. 

"The  U.S.  Investment  Fund  Is  not  only 
legal.  It  is  typical  of  the  Bahamaa,  where 
everything  Is  legal  that  will  make  money  for 
the  Bahamas.     These  laws  are  the  product  of 


the  era  of  the  'Bay  Street  Boys',  a  gang  of  fl- 
nanclal-legal  barons  who  until  recently  ran 
the  Bahamas,  relying  on  a  gerrymandered 
legislature  and  the  power  of  the  dollar— in- 
cluding mob  dollars  from  the  Bahamas  ca- 
sinos franchised  to  U.S.  mobsters.  Fittingly, 
the  'Bay  Street  Boys'  have  been  thrown  out, 
although  allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  misses 
them  and  would  like  to  see  them  back.  Per- 
haps the  directors  of  VS.  Investment  Fund 
have  used  their  Influence  to  plead  the  Bay 
Street  cause.  Not  that  the  new  government 
Is  opposed  to  financial  chicanery,  however. 
Financial  chicanery  Is  almost  a  way  of  life 
m  the  Bahamas. 

"Members  of  the  new  government  are 
stockholders  of  'Huff  Enterprises',  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  overseas  holding  company. 
Another  lucrative  Bahamanlan  enterprise  Is 
the  controlled  bank  of  'Investors  Overseas 
Services',  Bernard  Cornfield's  International 
investment  empire  which  Is  persona  non 
grata  to  the  world's  responsible  financial  na- 
tions. Several  United  States  banks  and  Edge 
Act  corporations  also  work  through  Baha- 
manlan subsidiaries.  The  Bahamas  is  a  fav- 
orite place  for  the  mob  to  'wash'  their  U.S. 
profits  and  to  make  new  profits  through  the 
lush  casino  arrangements  they  worked  out 
with  the  former  regime  In  the  Bahamas. 
Some  of  this  underworld  money  is  behind 
United  States  and  Bahamian  banks. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  urging  Chair- 
man Patman  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  United  States  persons  and 
financial  institutions  with  Bahamanlan  per- 
sons and  financial  Institutions.  I  think  that 
such  an  investigation  Is  clearly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

"America  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
way  Americans  have  used  the  Bahamas  as  a 
headquarters  for  dubious  financial  transac- 
tions and  schemlngs.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  to  Investigate  the  financial  inter- 
relationship of  the  Bahamas  and  the  United 
States." 

[From  the  Miami  News,  Feb.  3,  1967] 
MiAMiANS,  J.F.K.  Aros  Backing  MtrruAL  Fund 
FOR  Foreigners 
(By  John  Cunnlff) 
New  York. — Some  former  members  of  the 
Kennedy     Administration     plus     some     key 
Miami  businessmen  are  busy  these  days  as 
directors  of   a  mutual  fund   that  seeks   to 
sell  foreigners  on  the  profit  potential  of  own- 
ing a  bit  of  America. 

Among  them  are  Pierre  Salinger,  former 
White  House  Press  Secretary;  Charles  U. 
Daly  and  Richard  K.  Donahue,  former  staff 
assistants;  William  Mahoney  Jr.,  a  former 
Ambassador,  and  Ivan  Nestlngen  and  John 
Stlllman,  once  sub-cabinet  officers. 

For  tax  purposes,  and  in  order  to  offer 
customers  accounts,  designated  by  numbers 
rather  than  names,  the  fund  operates  from 
the  Bahamas,  where  there  are  no  income, 
sales  or  inheritance  taxes,  and  where  Ameri- 
can taxes  cannot  apply. 

The  fund's  three  portfolios  offer  foreign- 
ers shares  in  American  mutual  funds,  com- 
mon stocks  and  real  estate.  Because  of  the 
tax  exemptions,  sales  to  Americans  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Although  perfectly  legal,  the  fund  may  be 
criticized  by  nations  which  cannot  afford  to 
have  capital  drained  abroad.  Criticism  may 
develop  also  over  the  numbered  accounts, 
sometimes  the  repository  of  illegally  ob- 
tained funds. 

The  officers  contend,  however,  that  this 
money  would  find  its  way  abroad  anyway  and 
that  some  of  it  already  Is  Invested  outside 
the  country  of  origin.  They  add  that  num- 
bered accounts  will  be  limited  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  and  that  the  directors  will  check 
the  background  of  those  seeking  them. 

Operators  of  the  fund  also  note  that  It  will 
bring   a   flow   of  gold   back   to  the   United 


States,   thus  helping  ease  presaure  on  th« 
dollar. 

Pew  of  the  Directors  have  had  any  pre- 
vious direct  involvement  in  mutual  funds. 
They  were  chosen,  apparently,  in  hopes  ol 
Inspiring  confidence,  based  on  their  former 
government  associations. 

Donahue,  now  a  Lowell,  Mass.,  lawyer,  and 
Keith  Barish,  a  young  Miami  Investor,  re- 
turned recently  from  Latin  America,  where 
they  t>egan  building  a  sales  force  of  natives 
and  foreign  businessmen  already  based 
there.     Next  trip  Is  to  the  Middle  East. 

Donahue  is  vice  president  of  the  fund's 
management  company.  Great  American  Man- 
agement and  Research  Co.  Ltd.  His  firm  is 
also  legal  adviser.  Barish  Is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

That  fund,  the  United  States  Investment 
Fund,  leaves  little  doubt  in  an  Investor's 
mind  that  he  Is  buying  something  American. 
Its  deep  blue  circular  Insignia  Is  centered 
with  an  eagle  on  whose  chest  Is  bannered  a 
red  and  white  shield. 

The  real  estate  portfolio  Invests  70  per  cent 
of  its  money  directly  In  American  real  estate, 
the  remainder  in  securities.  Barish  says  pur- 
chases already  have  been  made  of  a  Miami 
shopping  center,  an  Atlanta  plant  and  an 
Iowa  restaurant. 

Investors  in  the  mutual  fund  portfolio 
have  their  money  reinvested  in  ten  other 
mutual  funds. 

The  common  stock  portfolio's  promotion 
points  out  that  foreign  investors  are  getting 
a  chance  to  acquire  "a  financial  interest  in 
the  shares  of  many  of  America's  best  known 
companies." 

The  directors,  all  of  whom  are  stockholders, 
receive  a  $1,000  annual  fee.  The  officers  take 
no  pay,  as  yet,  but  could  become  wealthy 
merely  from  fund  growth  and  commissions. 
The  company  expects  a  profit  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  management  setup,  which  officers 
claim  win  be  worldwide  this  year,  could  also 
be  the  vehicle  for  an  insurance  company,  a 
bank,  perhaps  even  a  travel  agency  or  a  simi- 
lar business  needing  worldwide  contacts. 

Officers  of  the  management  company,  be- 
sides Barish  and  Donahue,  are  Nathan  B, 
Rood,  president;  and  Joseph  Jordan  and 
James  Cuff  O'Brien,  vice  presidents. 

Rood  is  a  Miami  attorney,  flnancer.  banker 
and  builder  with  Latin  American  connec- 
tions Jordan,  also  of  Miami,  has  a  back- 
ground In  real  estate  and  finance.  O'Brien, 
an  economist  has  been  a  government  con- 
sultant. 

Among  the  directors,  Salinger.  Is  now  vice 
president  of  Continental  Airlines  and  presi- 
dent of  Pox  Overseas  Theatres  Corp.,  and 
Daly  Is  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mahoney,  Nestlngen  and  Stlllman  are  at- 
torneys. Mahoney  is  former  Ambassador  to 
Ghana;  Nestlngen,  former  Mayor  of  Madison. 
Wis.,  and  Kennedy's  Undersecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Still- 
man,  former  Assistant  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  19,  19671 
U.S.  Investment  Fitnd 

The  treasury  already  Is  studying  the  op- 
erations  of  Bahamian  Institutions  which 
call  themselves  banks.  Congress  is  trying 
to  figure  out  the  purpose  of  a  Bahamian 
corporation  named  Huff  Enterprises,  set  up 
by  .  .  .  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  the 
name  of  the  ex-beauty  queen  who  Is  bU 
traveling  companion. 

Now  the  Miami  News  reports  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Bahamian  corporation 
called  the  U.S.  Investment  Fund,  a  mutual 
fund  set  up  by  some  of  the  former  Kennedy 
clique.  What  makes  It  Interesting  Is  that 
its  purpose  Is  not  to  funnel  money  out  of 
the  U.S..  but  to  funnel  It  back  in. 

The  fund  Invests  In  American  stocks, 
bonds,  and  real  estate,  and  sells  Its  shares  to 
wealthy  foreigners.    It  Is  aimed  Initially  at 
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investors  in  Latin  America  and  the  middle 
east  The  advantage  of  working  out  of  the 
Bahamas  is  that  the  fund  thus  avoids 
American  taxes  and  can  offer  customers  se- 
crecy thru  the  use  of  numbered  accounts. 

Among  the  directors  are  Pierre  Salinger, 
former  Wlilte  House  press  secretary  and  now 
an  air  line  and  motion  picture  executive; 
Charles  U.  Daly,  a  former  Kennedy  assistant 
and  a  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  lour  lawyers:  Richard  K.  Don- 
ahue, who  was  also  a  Kennedy  aid;  WllUam 
Mahoney,  Jr.,  former  ambassador  to  Ghana; 
Ivan  Nestlngen,  former  undersecretary  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  John 
Stlllman,  former  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce.  _,    ^      ,j 

It  Is  nice  that  the  Kennedy  crowd  should 
hit  upon  an  Idea  which  will  help  to  balance 
our  foreign  payments  .  .  .  after  all  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  to  unbalance  them.  But  it 
does  seem  odd  that  wb«  President  Johnson 
appeals  for  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  air  program,  which  was 
aimed  largely  at  "Latin  America,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's close  friends  should  be  setting  up 
machinery  to  pump  money  right  back  to  the 

U  S 

This  looks  like  an  Invitation  for  wealthy 
Latin  Americans,  Including  those  who  may 
have  made  a  profit  on  American  foreign  aid, 
to  Invest  their  money  secretly  In  the  U.S. 
Instead  of  in  their  own  countries.  It  may 
be  legitimate  and  It  may  make  dollars,  but 
it  does  not  make  sense. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  9.  1967] 
Former    Kennedy     Aids    Run    Investment 
Firm    To   Sell   to    Foreigners — Bahamas- 
Based   Fund's   Sales  of   Holdings  in  U.S. 
Enterprises    Have    Reached    $3.5    Million 
New  York. — A  Bahama-based  Investment 
company,    its    management    heavily    loaded 
with  appointed  members  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  Administration,  has  begun  selling 
6h,ires  In  U.S.  enterprises  to  foreigners. 

The  primary  sales  thrust  of  the  company — 
US  Investment  Fund— is  in  its  real  estate 
portfolio,  according  to  Richard  K.  Donaiiue, 
a  former  staff  assistant  to  President  Kennedy 
and  currently  a  director  of  the  fund. 

Other  directors  Include  Pierre  Salinger,  the 
late  President's  press  secretary;  William  Ma- 
honey Jr.,  a  former  Ambassador  to  Ghana  and 
two  subcablnet  officers — Ivan  Nestlngen,  one- 
time under  secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  John  Stlllman,  former  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Since  It  beg.=in  operations  last  Nov.  1,  U.S. 
Investment  Fund  has  sold  about  $3.5  million 
of  shares  to  foreign  investors,  mainly  in 
South  America  and  Western  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Donahue.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
expand  s.iles  efforts  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia,  he  added. 

Of  the  $3.5  million  sales,  $2  million  have 
been  made  by  the  fund's  real  estate  invest- 
ment arm,  70-30  Fund.  There  are  two  other 
Investment  subsidiaries— Mutual  Fund  Port- 
folio, which  invests  in  shares  of  American 
mutual  funds  and  has  sold  $1  million  of  Its 
own  shares,  and  the  Common  Stock  Portfolio, 
In  effect  a  mutual  fund  with  a  blue-chip 
portfolio  of  U.S.  stocks.  Common  Stock  Port- 
folio "sales  have  been  $500,000  since  Nov.  1, 
Mr.  Donnhue  said. 

"We're  not  looking  for  dramatic  grovrth, 
but  for  reasonable  growth  that  offers  security 
to  the  Investor,"  Mr.  Donahue  said  in  an 
interview.  "To  persons  in  foreign  countries 
where  prices  and  the  value  of  money  often 
fluctuate  widely,  the  most  attractive  and 
stable  Investment  is  In  U.S.  real  estate,"  he 
continued. 

The  70  30  Fund  is  so  called  because  it  In- 
vests 70 '>  of  its  money  in  American  real 
estate  and  30%  In  U.S.  real  estate  securities. 
So  far,  the  fund  lias  built  up  an  $8.5  million 
real-property  equity  with  a  $2.4  million  in- 
vestment, purchasing  shopping  centers  In 
Miami  and  Atlanta,  a  restaurant  in  Iowa  and 


an  industrial  plant  in  Atlanta.    Mr.  Donahue 
declined  to  identify  the  properties. 

However,  he  did  say  70-30  Fund  had  "a 
very  hot  deal  gomg"  for  a  large  office-apart- 
ment building  on  San  Francisco's  Market  St. 
The  prospective  seller  is  a  New  York  Stock 
Excl\ange-llsted  company,  he  added. 

While  the  entire,  tripartite  operation  ap- 
parently has  been  going  smoothly  so  far, 
problems  anpear  to  be  looming  for  the  parent 
fund  and  specifically  for  its  fund  holding 
company. 

For  one  thing,  many  foreign  countries  have 
charged  that  concerns  like  U.S.  Investment 
Fund,  by  selling  shares  in  a  particular  coun- 
try funnel  badiv  needed  local  capital  abroad. 
So"  far,  the  brunt  of  these  charges  has  been 
borne  by  the  giant,  Geneva-based  Investors 
Overseas  Services,  whose  operations  in  many 
foreign  lands  have  recently  been  hobbled  by 
local  authorities. 

Mr  Donahue  said  U.S.  Investment  Fund 
hasn't  encountered  such  difficulties  and  has 
steered  clear  of  potentially  troublesome  zones 
like  Britain's  Sterling  Area  and  Brazil,  where 
Investors  Overseas  has  had  its  share  of  regu- 
latory troubles.  ,  ,  ,  , 
"We  sell  in  areas  where  it's  perfectly  legal 
to  sell."  he  asserted. 

The  concept  of  a  fund  holding  company, 
such  as  U.S.  Investment  Fund's  Mutual  Fund 
Portfolio,  was  sliarply  attacked  as  uneconom- 
ical to  the  investor  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  its  mutual-fund  In- 
dustry report  last  December.  The  commis- 
sion indicated  it  would  draft  legislation  bar- 
ring U.S.  mutual  funds  from  dealing  with 
such  concerns. 

Rebutted  Mr.  Donahue;  "It's  my  Judgment 
that  the  SEC  report  will  be  shot  down  by 
domestic  mutual  funds,  who  can  really  put 
the  heat  on."  Although  Mr.  Donahue  ac- 
knowledges that  his  fund  has  considerable 
political  heat-generating  capacity  of  its  own. 
It  won't  enter  the  legislative  battle  that  s 
bound  to  explode  when  the  SEC  submits  its 
legislative  proposals  to  Congress. 

■Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  fight,  our 
primary  business  will  be  selUng  real  estate 
shares,"  he  explained. 

By  headquartering  Itself  In  the  Bahamas, 
where  there  aren't  any  Income,  sales  or  in- 
heritance taxes,  U.S.  Investment  Fund  also 
escapes  U.S.  income  taxes.  However,  Its 
realty  corporations  in  the  U.S.  are  subject 
to  taxes. 


[From  Business  Week.  Dec.  31,  1966] 
How  U.S.  FCNDS  Lure  Overseas  Investors 
The  word  on  mutuals  is  being  broadcast 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  And  a 
growing  middle  class  abroad  is  latching  on  to 
the  mutual  fund  way  of  investing  in  the  U.S. 
It  isn't  often  that  an  Investor  decides  to 
buy  mutual  fund  shares  the  way  some  Italian 
university  professors  did  a  year  ago.  The 
professors  were  reading  a  student's  doctoral 
theslB  on  U.S.  mutual  funds  and  became  to 
Interested  that  they  ended  up  buying  Into 
Fundamental  Investors,  Inc.,  of  EUzabeth, 
N.J.  It  didn't  hurt,  of  course,  that  their  stu- 
dent also  happened  to  l>e  an  Italian  sales 
representative  for  Fundamental. 

The  professors  aren't  the  only  foreigners 
who  are  catching  on  to  the  mutual  fund  way 
of  investing  In  the  U.S.  From  Brussels  to 
Beirut,  Montevideo  to  Montreal,  Investors  are 
putting  more  and  more  of  their  money  Into 
American  mutual  funds. 

The  funds,  for  their  part,  are  responding  In 
fine  fashion.  Though  most  funds  Ignored 
the  foreign  market  until  two  or  three  years 
ago  many  of  them  now  are  hiring  large  for- 
eign sales  staffs,  setting  up  special  Invest- 
ment programs  for  foreigners,  and  getting 
their  shares  listed  on  foreign  stock  exchanges 
to  help  the  customers  keep  closer  track  of 
their  fund  Investments. 

Growth.  The  mushrooming  overseas  mar- 
ket also  Is  attracting  a  gallery  of  political  per- 
sonalities,   such   as  Luther  Hodges,  former 


Secretary  of  Commerce;  Pierre  Salinger,  presB 
secretarv  to  the  late  President  Kennedy;  and 
James  Roosevelt,  son  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Salesmen  find  that  a  well- 
known  name  often  works  like  magic  in  at- 
tracting foreign  investors. 

With  all  this  activity,  overseas  sales  in  1965 
rose  to  a  record  $163.2-mimon  from  $115.3- 
mlUion  in  1964  and  $61.6-million  In  1963.  ac- 
cording to  an  Investment  Company  Institute 
survey  of  its  175  member  funds.  Total  over- 
seas sales,  if  you  include  those  by  nonmem- 
bers,  are  estimated  at  $250-mlllion  to  $280- 
million  in  1965.  Some  fund  men  predict  that 
when  the  figures  for  1966  come  in.  ICI  mem- 
ber sales  will  show  a  further  rise  to  $180- 
mlUion. 

As  a  percentage  of  total  member  sales,  the 
growth  is  equally  impressive.  Foreign  busi- 
ness accounted  for  a  record  3,72 ■"<■  of  ICI- 
member  sales  in  1965,  up  from  3  387^  in 
1964  and  1.18'"c   as  recently  as  1960. 

The  funds  think  that  the  trend  will  con- 
tinue. Thomas  A.  Martin.  36-year-old  pres- 
ident of  the  Channing  group  of  mutual 
funds  in  New  York,  says  total  sales  "may 
double  In  the  next  few  years.  The  potential 
certainly  is  there." 

I.    TROtTBLED    WATERS 

Foreigners'  purchases  of  U.S.  mutual 
funds  aid  the  U.S.  by  bolstering  Its  inter- 
national pa\Tnents  position.  But  they  also 
have  created  some  problems. 

The  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  Is 
worried  about  possible  control  of  U.S.  mu- 
tual funds  by  foreigners,  who  would  not  be 
within  the  SECs  regulatory  grasp.     It£  big- 
gest concern  Is  with  Fund  of  Ftinds,  Ltd., 
a   Geneva-based    mutual    fund    that   invests 
solely  in  U.S.  mutual  funds  and  their  man- 
agers, and  with   Investors  Overseas  Services. 
Ltd.,  the  manager  of  Fund  of  Funds. 
Under  the  gun 
A   year  ago.  the  SEC   started  administra- 
tive proceedings  against  lOS  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  list  of  Fund  of  Funds'  shareholders, 
among  other  things.     It  went  even   further 
in   Its  recent  report  on   the  fund  Industry, 
asking    Congress    to    outlaw    mutual    fund 
holding  companies  such   as  Fund  of  Funds. 
A  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  lOS 
and  the  SEC  is  said  to  be  in  the  works.    In 
part    Fund  of  Funds  reportedly  has  agreed 
not  'to  buy  more  than  3  c   of  any  publicly 
owned     U.S.     fund's     shares,     although     it 
wouldn't  have  to  cut  back  w^here  it  already 
held  more  than   3-c.  such   ^   in   Arnerlcan 
Investors  Fund.  Fund  of  America,  and  Value 
Line  Special  Situations  Fund. 

But  even  if  lOS  settles  its  U.S.  problems, 
it  faces  investigations  in  Brazil  and  Belgiuni. 
In  November,  Brazilian  authorities  closed 
down  lOS's  sales  offices  amid  charges  of  cur- 
rency-exchange violations  by  clients.  And 
Belgium  authorities  are  looking  into  possible 
Illegal  sales  practices  by  lOS. 

Another  problem  some  American  mutual 
funds  find  overseas  Is  the  supervision  of 
salesmen.  A  vice-president  of  one  fund  says 
his  company  considered  selling  abroad  but 
decided  against  It  because  sales  standards 
there  are  below  those  In  the  U.S.  Its  also 
hard  to  keep  close  watch  over  salesmen  in 
another  country,  he  adds.  Some  funds  l^n 
fact,  have  riled  European  banks  by  their 
aggressive  sales  tactics. 

Undaunted 
Despite  these  drawbacks,  there  are  plenty 
of  funds  getting  in  on  the  action  oversea*. 
Among  them  are  Dreyfus  Fund,  Philadelphia 
Fund,  united  Funds,  the  Channing  ^oup, 
Television-Electronics  Fund,  and  the  Hugh 
Long  &  Co.  group,  which  includes  Funda- 
mental Investors.  Several  others,  such  as 
Manhattan  Fund  and  the  National  Securi- 
ties Series,  are  considering  following  suit. 

In  addition,  several  Independent  salee 
organizations  that  arent  connected  with 
any  one  U.S.  fund  have  been  set  up  In  recent 
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months  In  hopes  of  cashing  In  abroad. 
Among  them  are  Financial  Consiiltanta 
International  In  Brussels,  whose  organizers 
include  Luther  Hodges,  and  Great  American 
Management  Oo.  In  the  Bahamas,  which 
lists  Pierre  Salinger  and  several  other  aides 
or  the  late  President  Kennedy  as  directors. 

At  least  one  f\md  actually  has  been  selling 
lU  shares  abroad  since  1951.  That  fund 
Is  Televlslon-ElecUonlcs  Fund  of  Chicago, 
which  decided  there  were  lots  of  E\iropeans 
who  wanted  to  Invest  in  the  U.S.  but  dldnt 
know  how  to  go  about  It.  So  the  fund 
signed  up  numerous  overseas  banks  and 
securities  dealers  to  market  Its  share,  and 
It  got  the  shares  listed  on  the  Amisterdam 
and  Brussels  stock  exchanges. 

Carel  van  Heukelom.  vice-president  of 
Supervised  Investors  Services.  TV-Electronlca 
Fund's  sponsor,  says  that  about  an  eighth 
of  the  fund's  $460-mllllon  of  shares  Is  owned 
In  Eiu-ope.  the  Middle  and  Par  East,  Latin 
America,  and  Canada. 

n.  WINNING  SOLtmON 

But  TV-Electronlcs  Fund's  sales  abroad 
are  peanuts  compared  to  Investors  Overseas 
Services.  lOS  was  founded  In  1956  by  Ber- 
nard Comfeld,  a  former  Philadelphia  social 
worker  and  U.S.  fund  salesman.  At  first. 
It  concentrated  on  selling  shares  of  Dreyfus 
and  other  VS.  funds. 

But  there  was  a  drawback:  If  a  foreigner 
died  while  holding  direct  ownership  of  U.S. 
securities,  such  as  mutual  funds,  his  estate 
was  liable  for  U.S.  Inheritance  taxes  of  up 
to  77 '"r  (a  U.S.  law  change  In  November 
reduced  the  maximum  rate  to  25 '"r — a 
change  that  many  fund  executives  believe 
will  help  their  overseas  business).  Many 
wealthy  foreigners  thus  wo\ildnt  buy  Amer- 
ican secxiritles. 

Answer 

In  1962  Cornfeld  came  up  with  a  solution — 
one  that  has  since  been  copied  by  several 
U.S.  funds.  He  decided  that  If  a  foreigner 
held  U.S.  fund  shares  through  a  corporate 
Intermedlatary  outside  the  U.S.,  the  Amer- 
ican estate  taxes  wouldn't  apply.  So  he  set 
up  Fund  of  Funds,  a  Canadian-chartered 
fund  that  sells  Its  own  shares  In  more  than 
100  foreign  countries  and  reinvests  the  pro- 
ceeds in  shares  of  U.S.  funds. 

Fund  of  Funds  has  been  a  big  success.  Its 
assets  rising  to  more  than  $400-mllllon.  But 
Its  solution  to  the  problem  of  U.S.  estate 
taxes  Isn't  the  only  reason.  By  locating  In 
Switzerland,  Fund  of  Funds  came  under 
SwlFS  law,  which  conveniently  bars  a  fund 
from  disclosing  names  of  Its  shareholders. 
An  Investment  in  Fund  of  Funds  thus  Is 
safe  from  the  scrutiny  of  any  tax  collectors. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  Fvind  of  Funds' 
rapid  growth.  It  proved  to  U.S.  mutual  funds 
that  there  is  a  huge  market  for  fund  shares 
abroad.  "Nobody  really  thought  much  about 
selling  overseas  until  Fxmd  of  Funds  did  so 
well."  says  one  fund  man. 

Another  reason  that  foreign  sales  only 
started  blossoming  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  sales  people  say.  Is  that  until  recently 
many  Europeans  and  other  foreigners  didn't 
make  enough  money  to  consider  U.  S.  Invest- 
ments. Now  that  many  foreigners  do  have 
the  money,  the  advantage  to  them  of  buying 
mutual  fund  shares  Is  that  they  avoid  the 
trouble  of  keeping  track  of  investments  In 
individual  US.  securities,  says,  Wllbertha 
Rafmu.ssen.  vice-president  for  foreign  sales 
of  Hugh  Long  &  Co.  The  fimd,  because  it's 
located  In  the  U.S.,  can  do  that  for  them, 
she  notes. 

in.    HOW    THEY    SEXL 

The  U.S.  mutual  funds  have  come  up 
with  a  variety  of  ways  for  selling  abroad. 
Big.  New  York-based  breyfus  Fund  has  one 
of  the  most  complex  systems. 

Until  1962,  lOS  sold  large  amounts  of  Drey- 
fus shares  abroad. 

After  lOS  started  pushing  its  own  Fund  of 
Funds,  Dreyfus  Corp.,  sponsor  of  Dreyfus, 
formed  two  oreanlriations  In  1964.     Dreyfus 


Fund  International,  Ltd..  a  Bahamian  trust. 
Invests  solely  In  Dreyfus  Fund  shares,  and 
Dreyfus  Corp.  of  Canada  underwrites  sales 
of  the  trust's  shares  abroad,  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  principle  that  has  made  Fund 
of  Poinds  such  a  success.  Dreyfus  Interna- 
tional's assets  have  risen  to  about  $14-mU- 
llon  through  purchases  of  Its  shares  by  for- 
eigners. 

Practices 

A  similar  Bahamian  trtist  was  formed  last 
sununer  by  Universal  Programs,  Inc.,  spon- 
sor of  the  Philadelphia  Fund,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $150,000.  Thomas  J.  Flaherty,  Jr., 
Universal  Programs'  president,  concedes  that 
the  cost  Is  "extremely  high"  compared  to 
starting  a  U.S. -based  Investment  trust,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  new  operation  "has  the  po- 
tential."    Its  assets  now  total  $2.8-mllllon. 

Dreyfus,  Philadelphia,  and  Fundamental 
channel  their  overseas  sales  through  foreign 
banks  and  dealers — the  most  widely-used 
practice  for  selling  abroad.  The  advantages 
are  that  the  cost  Is  lower  and  the  banks  and 
dealers  have  better  contacts  with  potential 
investors. 

Channlng  Co.,  sponsor  of  the  Channlng 
funds,  also  relies  on  banks,  although  its  ar- 
rangement is  a  bit  different  from  most.  A 
year  ago,  Channlng  Joined  forces  with  a  West 
German  bank  to  set  up  a  West  German  sales 
organlzajion  for  Channlng  shares.  The  new 
organization  doesn't  peddle  Channlng  shares 
directly,  but  Instead  sells  them  to  banks, 
which  in  turn  sell  them  to  the  public. 
Bigger  public 

Channlng's  Martin  recently  took  a  two- 
week  trip  to  West  Germany,  spending  most  of 
his  evenings  lecturing  to  the  public  on  U.S. 
mutual  funds.  He  drew  a  crowd  of  400  In 
Dusseldorf — where  the  only  publicity  for  his 
lecture  was  a  series  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. Martin  returned  to  the  U.S.  with 
orders  for  $l-mUlion  worth  of  shares,  and 
Channlng  now  Is  considering  expanding  Into 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  then  on  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Philadelphia's  Flaherty  says  his  fund's 
sales,  too.  are  big  in  West  Germany,  though 
they  also  do  well  In  such  Middle  Eastern 
countries  as  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Leb- 
anon. He  says  the  members  of  the  "grow- 
ing middle  class"  in  the  Middle  East  "seem 
to  be  the  ones  who  are  buying  most"  there. 

Miss  Rasmussen  of  Long  &  Co.  agrees  that 
"more  and  more  we  get  down  to  the  middle- 
class  public  you  get  in  the  U.S."  Instead  of 
Just  selling  to  wealthy  foreigners.  What's 
more,  strengthened  sales  efforts  notwith- 
standing, there's  no  end  to  the  unlikely  ways 
in  which  the  growth  of  the  Investing  public 
Is  effected.  Besides  the  Italian  university 
professors.  Miss  Rasmussen  says.  Fundamen- 
tal Investors  recently  sold  shares  to  some 
Italian  printers  who  became  Interested  after 
making  up  some  brochures  for  the  fund. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  31,   1966] 
Cornfeld's    Empire:     A    Money    Maker    of 

MONET   Makers— I.O.S.  Earns  34  Percent 

OF  Invested  Capital 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 

Investors  Overseas  Services  earned  a  fat 
34.7  per  cent  on  Invested  capital  last  year,  a 
return  that  was  due  partly  to  the  spectacular 
growth  of  the  Fund  of  Funds  and  partly  to  a 
corporate  structure  designed  to  produce 
profits  the  way  a  wine  press  squeezes  grapes. 

The  design  includes  some  very  precise  cal- 
culations on  the  relative  rapacity  of  tax  col- 
lectors around  the  world.  As  a  corporation 
chartered  In  Panama  and  doing  business  In 
Switzerland.  I.O.S.  paid  so  little  In  Income 
taxes  last  year  that  no  separate  mention  of 
them  was  made  in  the  concern's  annual 
report. 

Other  chunks  of  Bernard  Cornfeld's  con- 
siderable empire.  Including  three  banks  and 
two  insurance  companies,  also  have  been 
tucked  away  In  such  tax  havens  as  the 
Bahamas  and  Luxembourg. 


For  similar  reasons,  the  empire's  crown 
Jewel,  the  J420-mllllon  Fund  of  Funds,  which 
can  legally  be  sold  only  abroad  and  Invests 
for  the  most  part  in  American  mutual  funds 
and  mutual  fund  management  companies, 
was  set  up  as  a  non-resident-owned  Canadian 
corporation.  Like  I.O.S.  it  is  dominated  in 
Geneva. 

As  most  mutual  fund  complexes  do.  I.O.S. 
makes  money  In  two  ways — from  commis- 
sions on  the  sale  of  fund  shares  and  from 
advisory  fees  charged  for  handling  the  fund's 
portfolio. 

I.O.S.,  like  most  of  its  American  counter- 
parts. Is  an  entity  separate  from  the  funds  it 
serves.  The  profits  earned  by  I.O.S.  all 
belong  to  Bernard  Cornfeld  and  the  as- 
sociates and  employes  who  are  his  fellow 
I.O.S.  shareholders — and  not  to  the  Fund  of 
Funds  shareholders. 

Investors  Overseas  Services,  thanks  to  Its 
design,  also  has  several  other  big  money 
clul)8  In  Its  bag  that  most  American  mutual 
fund  managers  cannot  call  on. 

I.O.S.  acts  as  a  broker  for  the  mutual  fund 
shares  that  the  Fund  of  Funds  buys  for  Its 
portfolio.  The  cost  of  the  fund  is  said  to 
average  66,  100  of  1  per  cent,  most  of  which 
I.O.S.  pockets  as  the  dealer  of  record. 

Carrying  this  principle  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion. I.O.S.  takes  a  similar  cut  on  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  in  five  captive  mutual  funds 
that  were  set  up  exclusively  for  the  Fund  of 
Funds  use. 

Pour  of  the  five  have  Investment  advisers — 
at  the  customary  annual  charge  of  Vb  per 
cent  of  net  asset  value — that  are  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  of  I.O.S.  The  fifth  is  50 
per  cent  owned  by  Investors  Overseas 
Services. 

Like  the  pork  packers,  I.O.S.  extracts  every- 
thing from  Its  raw  material  but  the  squeal. 
The  banks  and  insurance  companies  pull 
their  weight  by  providing  services — at  a 
price — to  Fund  of  Funds  shareowners.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, Investors  Overseas  Services  also  his 
made  high-velocity  use  of  that  Wall  Street 
phenomenon,  directed  brokerage. 
S.E.C.  IS  ttpset 
As  a  big  buyer  of  mutual  fund  shares,  the 
S.E.C.  maintains,  the  Fund  of  Funds  ordered 
three  Investment  companies  It  dealt  with 
to  direct  commission  business  on  their  port- 
folio transactions  to  three  different  brokerage 
firms. 

The  brokerage  firms.  In  turn,  according  to 
the  commission,  directed  deposits  to  banks 
that  in  turn  lent  money  on  extremely  fav- 
orable terms  to  I.O.S. 's  Bahamian  bank. 

The  Bahamian  bank  was  lending  money 
against  margin  purchasps  of  Fund  of  Funds 
shares.  The  net  effect  of  this  was  to  add  to 
the  commissions  and  advisory  fees  that  In- 
vestors Overseas  Services  took  in. 

I.O.S.  denies  that  the  commission,  as  a 
United  States  Government  agency,  has  any 
Jurisdiction  over  Its  activities.  Tlie  commis- 
sion argues  to  the  contrary.  The  case  Is  still 
In  the  courts. 

The  S.E.C.,  in  Its  recent  report  on  the 
mutual  fund  industry,  recommended  legis- 
lation that  would  outlaw  mutual  fund  hold- 
ing companies  such  as  the  Fund  of  Funds, 
It  contended,  among  other  things,  that  they 
lacked  "utility"  as  "investment  vehicles" 
and  saddled  investors  with  a  double  layer 
of  sales  and  advisory  charges. 

I.O.S.  contends  that  costs  can  be  charted 
only  against  "performance."  It  Insists  that 
the  track  record  of  the  Fund  of  Funds  Is  hard 
to  beat. 

The  performance  of  the  Fund  of  Fund* 
cannot  be  strictly  compared  with  that  of 
American  mutual  funds  because  It  reinvests 
all  Income  and  realized  capital  gains.  The 
American  funds,  because  of  tax  restrlctloM, 
do  not. 

The  performance  of  Investors  Overseas 
Services,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  speak 
for  Itself. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Group's  Chief  Calm  Despite  Criticism 

Geneva,  Dec.  31. — A  big  red  flag  embla- 
zoned with  the  golden  letters  lOS  that  waves 
over  the  entrance  to  a  seven-story  converted 
Geneva  apartment  building  marks  the  nerve 
center  of  a  far-flung  financial  empire  built 
by  a  39-year-old  former  Brooklyn  College 
psychology  student. 

The  multimillion-dollar  complex  of  finan- 
cial planning,  mutual  funds,  insurance,  in- 
vestment banking  and  other  companies  that 
Is  brought  together  under  the  banner  of  the 
Investors  Overseas  Services  is  being  sniped 
at  both  at  home  In  Switzerland  and  abroad. 

But  Bernard  Cornfeld  appears  to  take  the 
sniping  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  success  as 
he  shapes  the  destiny  of  this  empire  from  a 
richly  appointed  office  that  looks  out  over 
Lake  Geneva  from  the  seventh  floor  of  his 
headquarters. 

The  short,  soff-spoken  executive,  whose 
blond  hair  Is  now  mostly  a  memory,  gives 
tlie  impression  of  being  secure  in  the  con- 
viction that  his  empire-building  is  nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  his  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  little  man  when  he  started  out  as  a 
welfare  case  worker  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cornfeld  is  not  alone  In  this  convic- 
tion. "He  is  the  Billy  Graham  of  this  in- 
dustry," is  the  way  one  knowledgeable  re- 
cruit to  the  I.O.S.  sales  organization  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  after  hearing  the  em- 
pire builder  address  the  men  he  sends  out  to 
make  the  hard  pitch  for  the  Investment 
dollar.  ,  , 

Mr.  Cornfeld  summed  up  recently  In  one 
word — "lousy" — what  he  thinks  of  the  re- 
port by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission In  the  United  States  hitting  out  at 
the  mutual  fund  industry,  which  Is  the  life 
blood  of  the  I.O.S.  and  Its  fabulously  success- 
ful Fund  of  Funds.  This  Investment  vehicle, 
which  buys  only  the  shares  of  United  States 
funds,  has  climbed  in  value  to  more  than 
1400-mllllon  since  Its  birth  in  October,  1962. 

n.LEGAI,    SALES    CHARGED 

The  S.E.C.  sniped  at  the  Cornfeld  empire 
earlier  this  year  by  asserting  that  I.O.S., 
which  Is  Incorporated  In  Panama  despite 
having  made  Geneva  Its  home,  was  Illegally 
selling  In  the  United  States  shares  of  Its 
Fund  of  Funds,  a  Canadian  corporation. 

The  company  was  caught  in  an  even 
heavier  barrage  that  the  S.E.C.  laid  down  In 
its  study  on  the  mutual  fund  industry.  The 
commission  wants  legislation  banning  the 
type  of  fund  of  which  the  Fund  of  Funds  Is 
the  most  outstanding  example. 

Mr.  Comfeld  rejects  the  S.E.C.  report  as 
"Irrelevant"  to  any  of  the  mutual  fund  In- 
dustry's problems  and  finds  It  "unthinkable" 
that  any  of  its  recommendations  would  be 
enacted  Into  law. 

He  contends  that  the  study  contributes 
nothing  to  the  "professionalizing"  of  mutual 
fund  selling,  which,  he  says.  Is  primarily  a 
"part-time"  affair  In   the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cornfeld  attributes  to  his  drive  to 
make  the  selling  of  Investment  programs  a 
"full-time,  high-quality  business"  the  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  he  began  10  years  ago 
when  he  began  organizing  the  sale  of  mu- 
tual fund  shares  to  United  States  military 
personnel  in  Europe. 

DESCRIBES  OPERATIONS 

"When  you  walk  Into  a  man's  home,  you 
should  be  qualified  to  help  him  to  put  his 
financial  affairs  in  order,"  Mr.  Cornfeld  says. 
"We  have  the  people,"  he  continues,  "who 
are  equipped  to  do  a  real  financial  planning 
Job."  Mr.  Cornfeld  Ukes  to  point  out  that 
anyone  who  put  $10  into  the  Fund  of  Funds 
at  Its  creation  Just  over  four  years  ago  now 
has  an  Investment  worth  more  than  $17. 

In  the  course  of  looking  out  for  even  tj 
smallest   Investor  with   the   help   of  a 
force     of  some  8,000  salesmen  operatlngfln 
more  than   100  cotmtrles,  Mr.  Cornfeld  ■-ftas 
developed  a  business  that  has  sold  this  year 


alone  Investment  programs  with  a  face  value 
of  more  than  $l-bllllon.  It  has  also  brought 
him  a  French  chateau,  with  riding  horses 
in  the  stables,  near  Geneva,  and  the  sports 
cars,  motor  boat  and  other  objects  usually 
associated  with  wealth. 

But  Mr.  Cornfeld,  a  bachelor  whose  Geneva 
residence  is  a  relatively  modest  suburban 
home,  has  little  time  and,  apparently  even 
less  desire  to  allow  his  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  empire  building. 

"I  like  to  get  into  the  office,"  he  says,  "and 
I  have  a  tough  time  tearing  myself  away 
from  it."  A  nonsmoker  with  little  taste  for 
alcohol,  the  I.O.S.  chief  explains,  "There  is 
Just  no  time  lor  socializing." 

Associates  who  know  him  well  say  he  Is  a 
workhorse.  "Bernle  Just  grinds  on  with  ab- 
solute concentration,"  Is  the  way  one  of  them 
puts  It.  "But,"  this  Eissoclate  adds,  "he  is 
also  very  demanding." 

MAKES  OWN  DECISIONS 

Some  persons  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Cornfeld's  way  of  operating,  credit  a  good 
measure  of  his  success  to  his  ability  to  make 
decisions  without  endless  committee  discus- 
sions. "When  he  sees  an  opportunity,"  It  Is 
said,  "he  goes." 

Mr.  Cornfeld  believes  In  the  direct,  per- 
sonal-contact type  of  salesmanship  that  em- 
ploys no  mechanical  aids. 

Advanced  training  seminars  for  salesmen 
are  held  In  a  large  old-style  mansion-type 
former  residence  on  a  choice  piece  of  Geneva 
lakeside  property  that  the  company  has 
bought.  The  company-convention  type  of 
conferences  for  supervisors  and  sales  man- 
agers from  all  parts  of  the  I.O.S.  empire 
are  held  in  a  big  Geneva  hotel. 

Mr.  Cornfeld  often  opens  and  closes  such 
gatherings,  speaking  In  the  soft  voice  that 
makes  his  audience  concentrate  attentively 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  message. 

"He  is  always  interesting,"  explains  one 
salesman  who  was  brought  into  the  fold  by 
the  classified  newspaper  advertisement  that 
is  Mr.  Cornfeld's  principal  method  of  re- 
cruitment. 

Swiss  bankers  mostly  look  askance  at  I.O.S. 
because,  for  one  thing,  they  do  not  like  its 
Filler  Brush  Man  type  of  hard  sell.  "Door- 
to-door  canvassing  Is  not  done  by  Swiss 
banks,  and  they  object  to  others  practicing 
it,"  an  Informed  Swiss  source  explains. 

But  there  is  also  discontent,  according  to 
this  source,  because  of  the  feeling  that  I.O.S. 
ts  "usurping"  Swiss  identity  and  thereby 
cashing  in  on  the  Swiss  financial  commu- 
nity's reputation  for  soundness  and  Integrity. 

Mr.  Cornfeld  dismisses  such  grumbling  as 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  because  the 
company  "cannot  do  business  with  all  the 
banks  In  the  country," 

There  is  a  more  immediate  problem  for 
the  American  financial  operator.  This  is 
the  attention  the  police  are  now  paying  to 
how  I.O.S.,  with  Its  many  offices  scattered 
about  town,  can  be  operating  on  such  a 
growing  scale  under  the  present  stringent 
Swiss  anti-inflation  regulations. 

These  rules  not  only  ordered  cutbacks  In 
the  number  of  foreigners  employed  by  a 
company,  but  also  clamped  a  celling  on  the 
total  number  of  workers.  Including  Swiss 
citizens,  permitted  companies  with  for- 
eigners on  their  payrolls. 

There  are  many  ways  to  get  around  such 
restrictions  on  hiring  and  the  related  Swiss 
policy  of  limiting  the  issuance  of  residence 
permits  to  foreigners.  I.O.S.  does  not  like 
to  go  into  details  on  Its  local  staff  problems, 
but  a  Geneva  newspaper  recently  quoted  re- 
ports that  more  than  1.000  persons  serve  the 
I.O.S.  cause  here  although  the  official  pay- 
roll names  only  87. 

Foreign  "students"  who  seem  to  spend 
much  more  time  with  I.O.S.  tljan  In  the 
lecture  rooms  of  Geneva's  university  have 
been  undergoing  closer  police  questioning 
in  the  last  few  days. 

The  manpower  limitations  Imposed  by 
present  Swiss  policy  are  a  severe  problem  for 


a  concern  that  is  continuing  to  expand 
rapidly.  Some  of  the  company's  services  are 
being  moved  to  London,  where  the  financial 
concern  Is  already  Implanted  with  a  sub- 
sidiary insurance  company  to  facilitate  the 
growth  and  permit  a  "far  more  efficient 
operation,"  in  Mr.  Cornfeld's  words. 

Despite  the  occasional  sniping  at  I.O.S.  by 
Swiss  newspapers,  the  Geneva  authorities 
themselves  say  that  to  their  l^lOwledge  the 
I.O.S.  decision  to  move  about  one-third  of 
Its  administrative  services  to  London  is  due 
solely  to  the  manpower  problem  It  faces  here. 

CRITICISM    ELSEWHERE 

There  has  been  sniping,  too  at  the  com- 
pany in  countries  such  as  Brazil,  where  the 
authorities  recently  closed  down  its  opera- 
tions. I.O.S.  was  accused  of  abetting  fiscal 
evasion  and  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  get- 
ting flight  capital  out  of  the  country.  The 
company  does  emphasize  in  Its  literature  the 
"strictest  confidence"  in  which  It  holds  the 
names  and  addresses  of  its  customers  "at  all 
times." 

It  denies  the  charges,  out  at  the  same  time 
it  Is  working  to  Improve  Its  image  In  under- 
developed countries.  The  recent  hiring  of 
James  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  late  President, 
is  part  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  resignation  as  United  States 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador,  to  serve  the  Cornfeld  empire 
gives  I.O.S.  a  man  with  an  Illustrious  name 
who  is  also  known  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  Cornfeld  believes  that  I.O.S.  is  often 
unfairly  maligned.  He»says  that  the  foun- 
dation it  established  in  1963  to  help  the 
needy  is  virtually  unknown  because  It  was 
not  created  as  a  "public  relations  gimmick." 
The  foundation  has  received  more  than  $600- 
000  from  I.O.S.  under  a  plan  that  assigns  to  It 
5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits. 

Mr.  Comfeld  will  speak  at  length  about  the 
foundation,  where  he  again  sees  himself  con- 
tinuing his  early  welfare  work.  But,  ac- 
cording to  his  associates,  he  does  not  like  to 
talk  about  hlms:lf.  His  late  father  was  a 
motion  picture  executive  who  spent  much 
time  abroad.  This  Is  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Comfeld  was  born  in  Istanbul,  Turkey. 
His  mother  Is  with  him  In  Geneva,  but  she 
has  her  own  apartment  In  town. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Feb.  25 
1967] 

The  Mafia:  Shadow  of  Evil  on  an  Island 
in  the  scn 

(NoTF. — Three  centuries  ago  pirates  In- 
vaded the  Bahamas,  and  some  say  they  still 
do.  Now  a  political  upset  threatens  a  gam- 
bling empire  that  funnels  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  into  the  hands  of  American  gangsters.) 

(By  Bill  Davidson) 

Twice  a  week  a  strange  little  drama  is 
enacted  on  Grand  Bahama  Island — a  frag- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  which  Is  de- 
scribed in  tourish  brochures  as  "a  new 
horizon,  bright  with  adventure  and  beau- 
ty ...  a  New  World  Riviera  which  offers 
unparalleled  opportunities  to  the  Investor." 
A  man  named  Dusty  Peters  rises  early  on 
each  of  those  two  mornings,  breakfasts  In 
one  of  Grand  Bahama's  six  luxury  hotels, 
nods  politely  to  two  U.S.  Government  agents 
watching  him  Intently  from  a  nearby  table, 
shoves  a  huge  cigar  Into  his  flabby,  middle- 
aged  face,  and  sets  about  his  chores. 

He  goes  to  the  Island's  two  plush  gam- 
bling casinos,  the  Monte  Carlo  and  El  Casino, 
where  he  collects  batches  of  checks  and 
lOU's  representing  the  losings  of  the  hapless 
high-rollers  of  the  preceding  two  or  three 
nights.  He  cheerfully  shoves  the  checks 
and  "markers"  into  a  briefcase,  exchanges 
Damon  Runyonesque  badinage  with  the 
casinos'  staid  British  secretaries,  and  drives 
to  Grand  Bahama's  Freeport  International 
Airport.  The  two  U.S.  agents  always  follow 
at  a  discreet  distance. 

At  the  airport  Peters  and  the  agentc  board 
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a  plane  for  Miami.  Just  70  mllea  away.  When 
the  plane  lands  In  Florida,  35  minutes  later, 
the  agents  follow  Peters  to  a  Miami  Beach 
bank,  where  he  deposits  the  contents  of  his 
briefcase,  worth  possibly  8300.000.  From  the 
banlt  Peters  goes  to  the  Fontalnebleau  Hotel 
and  takes  the  elevator  to  the  mezzanine-floor 
card  room.  Awaiting  him  in  the  card  room 
Is  none  other  than  Meyer  Lansky.  or  his 
brother  Jake,  or  both.  Senate  racket  hear- 
ings have  established  the  Lanskys  as  no- 
torious American  hoodlums  who  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  Mafla.  The  U.S. 
agents  always  see  at  least  one  Lansky  in  the 
room  before  the  door  Is  locked. 

The  agents  cannot  force  their  way  into  the 
room  because,  on  the  surface  at  least,  there  Is 
nothing  Illegal  In  what  Peters  and  the  Lan- 
skys are  doing.  They  are  merely  taking 
gambling  money  out  of  the  Bahamas.  What 
frustrates  the  agents  Is  the  fact  that  Meyer 
Lansky  Is  known  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  represent  the  gambling  investments  of 
five  "families"  of  the  Mafla  In  the  United 
States— Chicago.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  Buffalo.  Federal  officials  firmly 
believe  that  In  1966  Lansky  funneled  at  least 
six  million  dollars  to  the  Ave  mobs.  The  only 
way  that  Justice  can  attack  this  system  Is  by 
trying  to  prove  that  the  recipients  of  the 
money  are  not  paying  taxes  on  it — a  possi- 
bility now  being  investigated  by  federal  grand 
juries  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

All  this  is  Irritating  enough  for  Justice 
ofncials.  but  what  is  particularly  galling  Is 
the  knowledge  that  Lan.sky.  a  man  they  have 
fouglit  for  vears.  Is  being  allowed  to  operate 
Just  70  miles  off  the  Florida  coast.  The 
gambling  operation  Is  legal  in  the  Bahamas, 
a  self-governing  British  colony.  Whatever 
his  connection  with  the  American  Mafla, 
Dusty  Peters  is  listed  simply  as  an  employee 
of  Bahamas  Amusements,  Ltd. — which  owns 
the  licenses  for  both  of  the  caslnas  on  Grand 
Bahama — and  so  are  the  55  tough,  steely- 
eyed  Americans  who  are  the  managers,  super- 
visors and  "pit  bosses"  of  the  operation. 
After  running  Intelligence  checks  on  the  55, 
the  Justice  Department's  organlzed-crlme  ex- 
perts discovered  that  nearly  all  of  them  had 
police  records  In  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  all.  In  one  way  or  another,  have  been 
tied  In  with  the  Lansky-Mafia  apparatus  at 
some  time  in  the  past. 

For  the  past  three  years  Lansky's  gambling 
operation  has  been  completely  legal  in  the 
Bahamas.  It  began  under  the  rule  of  the 
predominantly  white  United  Bahamian 
Party.  The  U.B.P.  completely  controlled  the 
Islands'  Negroes,  who  make  up  80  percent  of 
the  population.  Film  star  Sidney  Poltler. 
who  was  raised  in  the  Bahamas  and  still 
holds  citizenship  In  the  Islands,  explained 
to  me  how  the  Negroes  felt  about  the  U.B.P. 
politicians:  "These  people  were  incapable  of 
governing  these  islands  as  a  colony,  only  as  a 
huge,  personal  plantation." 

As  the  gambling  prospered,  the  casinos  be- 
came the  svmbol  of  a  general  corruption 
in  the  islands,  but  the  U.B.P.  seemed  to  be 
so  flrmly  In  control  that  the  system  appeared 
to  be  unassailable.  When  Negro  leaders  be- 
gan to  complain  about  the  racketeers  who 
were  running  the  gambling,  the  U.B.P.  con- 
fidently called  an  election  in  January  to  re- 
new its  hold  on  the  islands.  Then  the  Im- 
possible happened.  The  Negroes  organized 
themselves  effectively  for  the  first  time  and 
threw  the  U.B.P.  out  of  office.  The  new 
premier  Is  a  Progressive  Liberal  named  Lyn- 
den  O.  Plndling.  but  he  has  a  bare  majority 
In  the  A&semblv.  When  he  took  over  on 
January  16.  Plndling  faced  the  ticklish  taak 
of  maintaining  his  power  and  yet  moving 
against  the  corruption  In  the  casinos  and 
the  700  Islands  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile, 
amid  the  confusloii  and  the  uncertainty. 
Dusty  Peters  continues  to  fly  to  Miami  car- 
rying his  fat  briefcase. 

To  one  who  knew  the  Bahamas  well  In  the 
past,  a  disturbing  change  has  come  over  one 
of    the    world's    most    beautiful    groups    of 


islands  In  the  sun.  During  my  visits  In  1966 
I  found  that  the  physical  attractions  were 
still  there— the  transparent  waters,  the 
magnlflclent  white  beaches,  the  superb 
weather.  On  my  previous  trips  to  the  Islands 
there  also  had  been  great  charm  and  hos- 
pitality among  both  white  and  Negro 
Bahamians.  Now  all  this  seemed  to  be  gone. 
Including,  symbolically,  the  flowers,  which 
people  no  longer  cared  about. 

The  whites  were  nervous  and  withdrawn, 
the  Negroes  bitter  and  hostile.  Some  of  the 
lesser-known  islands,  such  as  Eleuthera  and 
Abaco,  still  possessed  the  old  charm.  Grand 
Bahama,  however,  was  a  vast  scar  of  raw 
white  limestone  dust  as  the  bulldozers  cleared 
the  way  for  another,  more  frenetic  Miami 
Beach.  Colorful  old  Nassau  was  a  chaos  of 
overbooked  hotels,  an  increasing  number  of 
cheap  souvemir  shops,  and  so  many  tourists 
elbowing  their  way  through  the  milling 
crowds  on  the  once-picturesque  Bay  Street 
that  the  city  was  being  referred  to  as  the 
Coney  Island  of  the  West  Indies. 

There  was  an  ominous  blight  on  the 
Islands— a  new  colonialism  in  the  encroach- 
ing presence  of  the  Mafla  and  its  allies.  The 
government  of  the  United  Bahamian  Party 
had  paid  an  American  public-relations  firm. 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  nearly  $5  million  a  year 
to  play  up  the  virtures  of  the  climate  and  the 
sun  and  the  sand  and  the  investment  op- 
portunities. Hill  &  Knowlton  (which  also 
numbers  the  feudal  monarchy  of  Saudi 
Arabia  among  its  clients!  did  lus  job  well. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  tourists  visited  the 
Bahamas  last  year,  and  with  only  two  daily 
newspapers  and  one  radio  station  in  Nassau 
(all  solidly  pro-government),  they  were  per- 
sistently told  that  all  rumors  of  Mafia  Infil- 
tration of  the  chain  of  beautiful  islands  were 
untrue. 

"Prc'pos'erous!  "  exclaimed  t'le  roy.il  gov- 
ernor. Sir  Ralph  Grey.  "Our  police  co;itro's 
are  so  efiective  that  American  gangsters  can't 
possibly  i.nsinuate  themselves  into  our  gam- 
bling." Sir  Etienne  Dupuch,  editor  of  the 
Niissau  Tribune,  thundered.  "Slander!  This  is 
all  a  plot  by  Florida  tourism  Interests  to 
keep  people  from  vacationing  In  the  Baha- 
mas, because  they  want  the  business  for 
themselves." 

The  changes  in  the  Bahamas  during  the 
past  few  years  involve  three  remarkably  con- 
trasting men.  One  Is  Sir  Stafford  Sands, 
C.B.E..  knighted  by  the  Queen,  a  cabinet 
minister  in  the  former  government  of  the 
United  Bahamian  Party,  a  man  so  powerful 
In  the  islands  that  he  has  been  known  as 
King  Stafford  I.  The  second  Is  Wallace 
Groves,  a  brilliant  American  promoter,  a 
multimillionaire,  and  a  man  who  has  served 
two  years  In  a  federal  penitentiary  for  fraud. 
And  the  third,  of  course,  is  Meyer  Lansky 
himself. 

Meyer  Lansky.  now  65.  was  born  Maler  Su- 
chowljansky  of  Jewish  parents  In  Poland.  He 
first  came  to  prominence  In  the  crime  world 
when  he  and  the  late  Bugsy  Siegel  formed  the 
so-called  Bug  and  Meyer  Mob,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kefauver  Committee  testimony,  was 
"the  enforcement  branch"  for  Mafia  gambling 
czar  Frank  Costello  In  New  York  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  Kefauver  testimony  reveals  that 
Siegel  and  Lansky  performed  head-breaking 
and  execution  duties  for  Costello's  people  on 
the  East  Coast  In  the  early  1930's  when 
gamblers  failed  to  make  good  on  their  losses. 
Later.  Lansky  worked  with  Louis  (Lepke) 
Buchalter,  Jacob  (Gurrah)  Shapiro  and  Al- 
bert Anastasla  In  the  notorious  Italian-Jew- 
ish organization  called  Murder,  Inc.  Joe  Ve- 
lachl  testified  to  the  McClellan  Committee 
that  Lansky  was  a  close  colleague  of  Vlto 
Genovese,  now  In  prLson  on  a  narcotics  con- 
viction but  then  the  boss  of  bosses  of  all  the 
Mafia  families  In  the  United  States.  As  re- 
cently as  last  September,  a  Lansky  associate, 
Florida  Mafia  underboss  Santo  Trafflcante, 
was  among  the  13  men  arrested  at  a  "Little 
Apalachln"   meeting   of   Mafia   leaders   con- 


vened In  a  restaurant  located  In  the  Queens 
section  of  New  York  City. 

During  all  this  time  Lansky  was  arrest?d 
seven  times  on  various  charges  ranging  up 
to  murder,  bxit  he  was  never  c.nvicted.  Wit- 
nesses have  n  habit  of  char;ging  t'aelr  testi- 
mony when  Laiisky  Is  involvtd.  In  1926, 
for  example,  a  man  named  John  Bai'ett  was 
taken  for  a  ganghind  ricie.  .>=hot  In  the  head 
and  tossed  out  of  the  car.  He  miraukusly 
survived  and  named  Lansky  as  his  woukl-be 
assassin.  But  then  someone  tried  to  poison 
Barrett  with  rtrychnlne  as  he  lav  In  his  hos- 
pital bed,  and  he  clammed  up.  He  flatly  re- 
fused to  sign  the  complaint  a?alr.'-t  L:insky, 
and  the  case  eventually  hud  to  be  dropped. 

In  1946  Bugsy  Siegel  opened  Las  Vegas  to 
gambling,  and  Lansky.  his  old  partner,  got 
a  piece  of  the  action.  In  1955  the  Nevada 
Tax  Commi.ssion  charged  th;it  Lnnksy  hod 
a  hidden  ownership  in  the  Thunderblrd  Ho- 
tel In  L,is  Vegas  through  his  brother.  Jake, 
and  a  lieutenant  n.amed  George  Sadlo.  The 
commission  suspended  the  Thnnderbird's 
gambling  licenf  o.  The  decision  w,as  reversed 
on  a  technicality  by  the  Nevada  Supreme 
Court,  but  ever  .since  then  Lnnsky  has  been 
on  the  list  of  11  notorious  persons  whose 
presence  in  a  Nevada  gambling  casino  is 
cause  for  the  revocation  of  its  licens". 

Long  before  he  moved  Into  Las  Vegas, 
Lftnsky  began  to  colonize  the  Caribbean  Ma- 
fia gambling  Interests.  He  operated  In  Ha- 
vana, until  the  fall  In  1944  of  his  friend. 
Cuban  dictator  Fulgenclo  Batista,  and  he  ran 
profitable  Illegal  casinos  In  the  Colonial  Inn 
and  the  Club  Boheme  In  the  Miami  area. 
With  Batista's  return  to  power  In  1952.  Lan- 
sky moved  back  Into  Havana  in  a  big  way. 
He  determined  to  make  Havana  the  Las  Ve- 
gas of  the  Caribbean,  and  he  succeeded. 

Using  Mafla  money,  he  directed  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  the  $14  million  Riviera 
Hotel  and  casino  in  Havana.  He  Installed 
brother  Jake  as  manager  of  the  competing 
casino  in  the  Hotel  Naclonal.  The  Las  Vegas 
of  the  Caribbean  boomed  not  only  from  its 
gambling  business  but  also  from  the  inevi- 
table Mafia  subsidiary  enterprises-  prostitu- 
tion, narcotics,  extortion.  Federal  agents 
estimate  that  at  least  a  million  dollars  a 
month  flowed  back  to  the  Mafla  Ip  the 
United  States  through  Lansky.  The  Mafla 
lnve.=:tors.  especially  those  In  the  Cleveland 
family,  got  quite  a  return  on  their  money, 
which  as  the  FBI  know^  w.is  then  used  for 
their  other  traditional  investments,  such  as 
the  purchase  of  heroin. 

Lansky  built  up  a  first-cl.ass  organization 
m  his  Havana  operation.  He  had  Dusty 
Peters,  the  courier  par  excellence,  shuttling 
the  money  back  and  forth  from  Cuba  to 
Miami.  He  had  George  Sadlo.  his  old  Las 
Vegas  partner.  He  had  Dlno  and  Edward 
CelUnl.  both  wizards  at  designing  and  op- 
erating casinos.  He  had  Frank  Ritter.  Max 
CoiM-tney  and  Charles  Brudner.  who  have 
been  Indicted  as  three  of  the  biggest  sports 
bookmakers  In  the  United  States,  with  ca- 
sino experience  at  an  Illegal  gambling  palace 
In  Saratoga,  N.Y.  He  had  a  whole  corps  of 
expert  casino  "floor  men"  In  Hlckey  Kamm, 
Al  J.'icobs,  Dave  Gelger,  Abe  Schwartz,  Tony 
Tabaseo,  Roy  Bell,  Jim  Baker,  Jack  Metier 
and  Ricky  Rlcardo. 

The  bubble  burst  in  1959  when  Fidel  Cas- 
tro took  over  the  Cuban  government  and 
abolished  the  casinos.  Tlie  Bahamaln  gov- 
ernment called  It  a  coincidence,  but  four 
years  later,  when  It  granted  an  exemption  to 
its  anti-gambling  laws  to  the  Bahamas 
Amusements,  Ltd.  to  operate  gambling  ca- 
sinos in  the  Islands,  who  should  show  up 
among  the  casino  employees?  Dusty  Peters, 
George  Sadlo,  Dlno  Cellini,  Edward  CelUnl, 
plus  Ritter,  Courtney,  Brudner,  Kamm,  Ja- 
cobs. Gelger,  Schwartz,  Tabasso,  Bell,  Baker, 
Metier  and  Ricky  Rlcardo. 

The  story  of  how  gambling  came  to  the 
Bahamas  Involves  Sir  Stafford  Sands,  54,  the 
ex-minister  of  finance  and  tourism.  Tough, 
profane  and  brilliant,  Sands  Is  right  out  of  an 
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Ian  Fleming  novel,  a  huge  mountain  of  a 
man  who  weighs  more  than  300  pounds,  and 
whose  left  eve  Is  glass  (the  result  of  a  child- 
hood accident).  Like  many  other  white 
Bahamians,  he  is  descended  from  the  Tories 
who  left  the  American  mainland  during  the 
years  after  George  Washington  won  the 
Kevolutionarv  War.  and  his  enemies  In  the 
0S.  JusUce  Department  sometimes  refer 
to  him  as  "King  George's  revenge." 

The  son  of  a  grocer.  Sands  did  not  grad- 
uate from  college  but  still  managed  to  be- 
come a  lawyer.  He  did  so  well  In  politics 
that  he  was  the  principal  strategist  behind 
the  ingenious  and  complex  electoral  system 
that  enabled  the  predominantly  white  United 
Bahamian  Party  to  control  the  Negroes. 
Sands  owes  much  of  his  wealth  to  the  con- 
venient fact  that  the  Bahamas  had  no  con- 
flict-of-interest law.  As  a  lawyer,  he  waa 
constantly  Involved  In  litigation  with  the 
government  which,  since  he  was  minister  of 
finance,  was  often  himself.  Sands  lives  In  a 
magnificent  mansion — called  Waterloo — and 
he  owns  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
antique  paperweights  in  the  world.  Hie 
favorite  sport  Is  shooting  pigeons. 

In  the  1940's  Sands  Joined  forces  with  an 
American  named  Wallace  Groves.  Now  65 
years  old.  bald  and  portly,  Groves  was  a  dash- 
ing figure  on  Wall  Street  In  the  pre-World 
War  II  period.  A  Virginian  with  two  law 
degrees  from  Georgetown  University,  he  was 
deemed  a  bit  too  dashing  In  his  financial 
manlpulatloiia  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  1941  he  was  convicted  of  mall 
fraud  In  Federal  District  Court  In  New  York 
and  sentenced  to  two  years  In  the  peniten- 
tiary, with  two  additional  years  suspended. 
Hill  &  Knowlton  propagandists  In  the  Ba- 
hamas used  to  discount  this  blemish  on 
Groves's  career  as  a  youthful  escapade,  and 
they  told  reporters  that  "the  Government 
Just  made  an  example  of  him  for  doing  what 
everyone  else  was  doing  on  Wall  Street." 

Tlie  record  does  not  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion and,  in  fact.  The  United  States  vs.  Groves 
is  80  celebrated  a  case  that  It  Is  still  studied 
by  students  In  American  law  schools.  Groves 
was  charged  with  trying  to  defraud  the  Gen- 
eral Investment  Corp.  of  some  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars.  As  a  "front  man," 
he  used  the  company's  president,  who  later 
turned  State's  evidence  and  escaped  punish- 
ment. Groves'  scheme  Involved  stock  ma- 
nipulation and  the  collection  of  rakeoffs  on 
commissions  unnecessarily  paid  to  one  of  his 
henchmen  for  deals  In  South  America.  The 
U.S.  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
reviewed  the  case,  noted.  In  upholding  his 
conviction,  that  the  "front  man"  was  neces- 
sary to  the  plans  becavise  Groves  "had  a  bad 
reputation  on  Wall  Street."  While  the  ap- 
peal was  under  consideration,  the  trial  Judge. 
John  W.  Clancy,  deemed  It  necessary  to  hold 
Groves  In  $125,000  ball,  then  a  record  for 
federal  courts  In  the  United  States. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  penitentiary  in 
1943.  Groves  gravitated  to  the  Bahamas  (he 
had  built  a  home  on  a  private  island.  Little 
Whale  Cay,  before  his  debacle),  and  went 
Into  the  lumber  business  on  Grand  Bahama, 
one  of  the  northernmost  of  the  islands  and 
then  pretty  much  uninhabited.  Except  for 
a  few  native  fishermen  and  Groves'  lumber- 
Jacks,  no  whites  had  lived  there  since  the 
days  when  It  was  an  Important  exchange 
point  for  smuggled  whiskey  during  prohibi- 
tion. However,  as  Groves  poked  around  the 
island,  he  began  to  realize  Grand  Bahama's 
commercial  possibilities.  Unlike  most  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  there  was  plenty  of  fresh 
water  just  below  the  coral-limestone  surface. 
Another  factor,  unusual  for  the  Bahamas, 
was  deep  water  offshore  that  could  accom- 
modate the  largest  ships. 

As  he  began  to  develop  his  plans.  Groves 
naturally  wanted  the  best  lawyer  in  the  Is- 
lands, and,  naturally,  he  ended  up  with  Staf- 
ford Sands,  who  had  not  yet  been  knighted 
but  who  was  already  a  powerful  flgvire  as  the 


boss  of  the  controlling  political  party  and  a 
member  of  the  government's  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Sands  became  engrossed  In  Groves' 
plans  to  develop  Grand  Bahama  and  helped 
mightily  to  guide  through  the  legislature  the 
Hawksblll  Creek  Act  of  1955  (named  after  a 
body  of  water  which  bisects  the  Island),  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  agreements  ever  con- 
cluded between  a  government  and  a  private 
Individual. 

The  Hawksblll  Creek  Act  virtually  made 
Groves  the  Emperor  of  Grand  Bahama,  em- 
powered to  do  pretty  much  as  he  wished 
with  211  square  miles  of  the  430  square  miles 
that  comprise  the  Island.  He  was  required 
only  to  build  a  deep-water  port  and  to  bring 
in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 
The  government  sold  him  150,000  acres  of 
land  at  $2.80  an  acre,  many  of  which  he  later 
resold  for  as  much  as  $50,000  an  acre.  His 
enclave  was  given  freedom  from  Bahamian 
taxes  until  1990;  he  was  given  the  total 
power  to  levy  Ucense  fees  on  anyone  who 
wanted  to  do  business  In  his  domain;  and 
he  was  given  a  strong  say  In  banishing  any- 
one who  displeased  him,  through  use  of  the 
Bahamian  government's  no-questlons-asked 
deportation  procedures. 

The  smell  of  the  police  state  is  still  on  the 
Groves  enclave,  which  he  calls  Freeport.  A 
restaurant  manager  named  Rico  Heller  was 
flred  from  his  Job  by  a  Groves  lieutenant  one 
evening  after  a  disagreement.  At  three 
o'clock  he  was  awakened  by  Immigration 
officers  pounding  on  his  door.  They  ordered 
him  to  be  off  the  Island  In  four  hours,  leav- 
ing his  belongings  and  property  behind.  A 
Negro  Bahamian  taxi  driver  named  Dennis 
Hall  who  somehow  fell  into  disfavor,  re- 
ceived an  official  notlflcatlon  that  he  could 
no  longer  set  foot  In  the  Freeport  enclave- 
half  of  his  own  native  island— because  the 
Hawksblll  Creek  Act  gave  Groves's  Grand 
Bahama  Port  Authority  "the  absolute  right 
to  exclude  any  person  and  vehicle." 

Despite    such    peculiarities.    Freeport    has 
developed  phenomenally  due  In  large  part 
to  a  lack  of  taxes.     Many  reputable  Amer- 
ican,  Canadian   and   British  Investors  have 
poured  In  money,  and  the  once-barren  Island 
now  has  a  cement  plant,   a  ship-refueling 
station,     factories,     housing     developments, 
hotels,     shops,     restaurants,     golf     courses, 
churches  and  schools.    All  this  Is  mainly  for 
the  whites.     The  Negroes,  for  the  most  part, 
live  outside  the  enclave  In  wretched  settle- 
ments like  Eight  Mile  Rock,  a  shantytown  of 
10  OOO  or  more  people,  without  running  wa- 
ter,   sanitation    or    telephones.    The    single 
school   Is   grossly   overcrowded  with   pupUs, 
and  Groves  Is  now  helping  to  build  another. 
In  Freeport  Itself.  Groves  and  his  corpora- 
tions own  most  of  the  land,  the  harbor,  the 
airport,   the  public  utilities,  the  taxi  com- 
pany—and almost  everything  else  affecting 
the  "life  of  the  Island.    He  gets  up  to  10  per- 
cent   of    the    gross    receipts    of    the    super- 
markets, the  theaters  and  other  enterprises. 
Much  of  what  remains  Is  owned  by  Groves's 
friends  In  the  United  Bahamian  Party,  the 
white  merchant   princes   of   Nassau's  main 
commercial  avenue.     Bay  Street    (they  call 
themselves  "the  Bay  Street  Boys") .    One  of 
the  main  beneflciarles  of  all  this  commerce 
Is   Sir   Stafford   Sands.     As   the   lawyer  for 
Groves  and  many  of  the  Bay  Street  Boys, 
he  collects  legal  fees  on  nearly  every  Impor. 
tant  commercial  transactlom  on  Grand  Ba- 
hama—a take  that  might  <!^tal  in  the  mU- 

Uons.  „     ^ 

It  Is  unclear  whether  Groves,  Sands  or 
both  conceived  the  Idea  of  sweetening  the 
pot  by  Importing  legalized  gambling  Into 
Grand  Bahama.  Some  U.S.  Government 
officials  believe  that  this  objective  was  In 
their  minds  as  far  back  as  the  early  1950's 
when  they  first  worked  out  the  Hawksblll 
Creek  agreement.  The  flrst  known  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  took  place  at  a  secret 
meeting  called  by  Groves  on  September  26. 
1961.  at  the  Fontalnebleau  Hotel  In  Miami 


Beach.  Present  at  the  meeting  were  Ba- 
hamian government  flgures  and  Louis  Ches- 
ler.  a  freewheeUng  Canadian  promoter  as 
massive  In  size  as  Sir  Stafford  himself. 
Chesler.  renowned  for  his  Impressive  real- 
estate  development  activity  In  Florida,  had 
Just  Joined  Groves  as  a  partnel-  in  the  Grand 
Bahama  Development  Co.,  which  was  selling 
building  lots  In  Freeport. 

In   the    winter   of    1961-1962   Chesler   was 
constructing   the    Lucayan    Beach    Hotel    on 
Grand  Bahama,  when  who  should  show  up 
one  day  but  Dlno  CelUnl,   Meyer  Lansky's 
old  right-hand  man.     Gambling  was  illegal 
In  the  Islands,   but    the   men  building   the 
Lucavan  Beach  obviously  felt  they  could  get 
around   that   problem.     One   former   execu- 
tive   of    Chesler's    corporation    recalls    that 
what  Is  now  the   Monte   Carlo   C.vsino   was 
built  ostensiblv  as  a  convention  hall      The 
men  referred  to  the  room  by  a  special  code 
name— "the   handball   court."     CelUnl   him- 
self was  in  charge  of  designing  "the  hand- 
ball court,"  with  proper  places  reserved  for 
slot  machines,  crap  tables,  etc.     "They  were 
that  sure  thev  were  going  to  get  an  exemp- 
tion to  the   antl-gambhng   laws."   says   the 
former  executive,  "and  this  was  more  than 
a   year  before   the   government   even   acted 
on  it." 

The  planning  of  "the  handball  court 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  ma- 
neuvers which  were  strikingly  similar  to 
what  was  done  In  the  1930's  to  prepare  Ne- 
vada for  gambling.  First,  the  plans  for  a 
large-scale  public  gambling  casino  were  kept 
secret  while  potential  sources  of  opposi- 
tion were  neutralized.  In  Nevada  the  out- 
of-state  gambling  interests  became  the  most 
generous  flnanclal  contributors  to  churches 
and  church  schools.  And  so  It  was  In  the 
Bahamas.  One  clergyman,  whom  I  Inter- 
viewed In  hts  rectory,  admitted  that  he  would 
not  say  one  word  against  gambling.  "How 
can  I?"  he  said.  "The  casino  people  donated 
my  high  school."  Another  minister  told  us. 
"f'm  not  happy  about  gambling,  but  It's 
the  law  of  the  land  now,  and  those  people 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us.  The  church 
got  a  free  nlne-hundred-and-nlnety-nlne- 
year  lease"  The  most  vocal  church  opponent 
of  gambling.  Rev.  Philip  Blackburn,  a  Meth- 
odist, was  recently  recalled  to  England. 

In  the  press,  the  principal  threat  to  the 
proposed  Bahamas  gambling  project  was  Sir". 
Etienne  Dupuch,  a  leathery,  part-Negro  cru- 
sader (now  in  his  60's  and  ailing)  who  owns 
and   edits   the    colony's   leading   newspaper. 
The  Tribune.    For  years  Dupuch  had  been 
thundering  edltorlaily  against  the  evils  of 
gambling.      In     1955    he    had     successfully 
squelched    a    previous    attempt    to    open    a 
gambling  casino  on  West  End,  another  Grand 
Bahama  resort.     In  1961,  however.  The  Tri- 
bune's   antl-gambllng    editorials    suddenly 
stopped.    Shortly  thereafter  The  Tribune  be- 
gan to  carry  expensive  full-page  advertise- 
ments extoUlng  the  tourism  and  Investment 
virtues    of    Freeport,    which    was    then    still 
mostly  wilderness.    The  Dupuch  family  also 
publishes  The  Bahamas  Havdbook,  a  paper- 
back  guide   to   the   Islands.      Although   the 
handbook  has   a  circulation   of   only   about 
10,000,  the  1962  edition  carried  an  estimated 
$50,000  worth  of  Freeport  edvertlslng. 

Last  year  the  Wall  Street  Journal  revealed 
that  Sir  Etienne  actually  was  on  the  pay- 
roll of  Groves's  Grand  Bahama  Development 
Co  as  a  "consultant"  at  $1,400  a  month.  In 
a  letter  to  Groves  dated  February  20,  1964. 
Dupuch  acknowledged  receipt  of  at  least 
two  months'  fees — $2,800.  To  this  day  no 
one.  including  Groves,  has  been  able  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  Dupuch  was  supposed 
to  do  as  a  "consultant." 

By  March,  1963.  the  Groves-Chesler-CelUnl 
operation  was  ready  to  take  its  case  to  the 
Bahamian  government  for  an  exemption  to 
the  antl-gambllne  laws.  Tliey  went  not  to 
the  legislature  but  to  the  governor's  Execu- 
tive  Council,   which   then   functioned    as   a 
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cabinet.  Their  case  was  presented  by  none 
other  than  Sir  Stafford  Sands,  who  also  hapn 
pened  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  applicant  was  Bahamas 
Amusements,  Ltd.,  whose  shares  were  split 
equally  between  Louis  Chesler  and  Groves's 
wife,  Mrs.  Georgette  Groves.  (Chesler  re- 
signed from  the  company  In  1964.) 

The  "exemption"  waa  granted  on  April  1, 
1963.  It  provided  that  the  company  could 
operate  casinos  anywhere  on  Grand  Bahama, 
Just  so  long  as  they  were  "In,  or  Jn  conjunc- 
tion with,  or  In  the  vicinity  of  an  hotel  hav- 
ing at  least  two-hundred  bedrooms."  The 
Lucayan  Beach  Hotel  happens  to  have  250 
rooms. 

Later  Sir  Stafiford  Sands,  as  attorney  for 
Bahamas  Amusements,  Ltd..  negotiated  a 
license  fee  for  the  casinos  with  Sir  Stafford 
Sands,  the  minister  of  finance.  It  turned 
out  to  be  only  $280,000  per  year  per  casino 
(no  matter  how  great  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness) plus  $280  per  slot  machine.  This  was  a 
ridiculously  small  sum.  In  Puerto  Rico,  for 
example,  the  well-regulated  casinos  have  to 
pay  30  percent  of  their  total  earnings  to  the 
government. 

The  news  of  the  "exemption"  and  its  terms 
stunned  the  colony — especially  since  Hunt- 
ington Hartford,  the  A  &  P  multimillionaire, 
had  previously  been  turned  down  on  his  offer 
to  pay  50  percent  of  the  proceeds  to  the  gov- 
ernment If  he  were  given  a  gambling  exemp- 
tion for  bis  Paradise  Island  resort  in  Nassau. 
It  wasn't  until  1966  that  some  of  the  details 
of  the  vumsual  cooperation  between  the 
Groves  gambling  combine  and  members  of 
the  Bahamian  government  began  to  leak  out. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  charged  that  It  had 
uncovered  records  to  prove  that  at  least  four 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  had  either 
been  paid  off  by  Groves's  companies  with 
"consultant"  Jobs  &  la  Etlenne  Dupuch,  or 
had  otherwise  profited.  The  four  were 
Sands:  the  premier.  Sir  Roland  Symonette; 
a  dentist.  Dr.  Raymond  Sawyer;  and  C.  Trevor 
Kelly,  then  minister  for  maritime  affairs.  A 
fifth  member  of  the  government.  Speaker  of 
the  House  Robert  Hallam  Symonette  (the 
premier's  son),  was  also  named.  Sands,  Sir 
Roland.  Dr.  Sawyer  and  Kelly  all  denied  the 
allegations  or  refused  to  comment.  Robert 
Symonette,  a  yachtsman,  admitted  that  he 
had  been  retained  as  a  "consultant"  at 
$14,000  a  year  to  advise  on  marina  construc- 
tion In  the  Groves  enclave. 

In  a  remarkably  candid  Interview  with  me 
In  November,  Groves  acknowledged  that  all 
of  these  payments  had  been  made.  The  In- 
terview came  about  In  a  totally  unexpected 
way.  Although  Groves  had  steadfastly  re- 
f  usied  to  see  any  reporters  prior  to  my  arrival 
on  Grand  Bahama,  I  was  suddenly  summoned 
for  an  audience  through  a  Hill  &  Knowlton 
intermediary.  The  Interview  took  place  in 
the  Grand  Bahama  Port  Authority  Building, 
which  is  called  "the  Kremlin"  by  the  local 
inhabitants. 

Groves  talked  to  me  in  his  private  office, 
which  is  large  and  luxurious  but  spsire  In  Its 
decoration.  His  five  college  degrees  were 
hung  on  one  wall,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small,  antique  treasure  cheat  rested  on  his 
desk.  Groves  himself  is  a  medium-sized, 
portly  man  with  a  bald  head,  heavy  Jowls 
and  darting  eyes.  His  cufflinks  were  made 
from  old  Spanish  doubloons  taken  from  the 
wreck  of  a  sunken  17th-century  galleon  re- 
cently discovered  In  the  waters  near  the 
Lucayan  Beach  Hotel. 

Seated  alongside  Groves's  desk,  wearing  al- 
most identical  somber-blue  clothing  and  an- 
tique cufflinks,  was  his  aide-de-camp,  a  port- 
authority  vice-president  named  Martin  Dale. 
Dale  is  an  earnest  young  man  with  red  hair 
and  moustache  who  once  was  a  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  officer.  He  resigned  a  consular  post 
to  become  privy  councelor  to  Prince  Rainier 
of  Monaco.  Groves  hired  Dale  away  from 
Rainier,  and  Dale  was  still  acting  as  If  he 
were  in  the  presence  of  royalty.     He  bowed 


to  Groves  and  incessantly  called  him  "Sir." 
Once  he  slipped  up  and  began  to  address  him 
as  "Your  Highness." 

Groves  was  prepared  for  the  Interview  with 
pages  of  closely  spaced  handwritten  notes  on 
a  yellow  legal  pad  In  front  of  him.  He  be- 
gan by  talking  about  what  a  small  and  un- 
important part  of  his  half-bllUon-dollar  em- 
pire the  gambling  operations  was.  He  said  he 
hoped  I  had  the  good  sense  to  emphasize  his 
industrial  and  commercial  achievements 
rather  than  the  gambling,  "which  netted  me 
oilly  one  hundred  and  ninety-three-thou- 
sand-odd dollars  last  year."  An  hour  later, 
after  he  had  exhausted  the  topics  on  his  pad. 
I  asked  him,  "How  about  the  alleged  'con- 
sultant fees'  to  Sir  Stafford  Sands?"  He  said, 
"I  pay  a  ten-thousand-dollar-a-month  re- 
tainer to  Sir  Stafford,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
where  legal  fees  end  and  consultant  fees 
begin." 

I  asked,  "What  about  the  'consultant  fees' 
to  Premier  Symonette,  which  he  denies  re- 
ceiving?" Sands  said.  "Well,  Sir  Roland  did 
get  paid.  He  was  a  consultant  on  road 
building  and  the  construction  of  golf  coiu'ses 
here."  I  asked,  "And  Dr.  Sawyer?"  "Oh," 
said  Groves,  "Dr.  Sawyer  Just  got  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  He  advised  us  on  setting 
up  a  public-health  service.  Before  you  ask 
me  about  the  minister  of  maritime  affairs, 
Trevor  Kelly,  he  did  get  the  shipping  con- 
tracts to  supply  Grand  Bahama  by  sea." 

I  brought  up  the  subject  of  Lansky  and  his 
henchmen,  and  Dale  said,  "If  the  United 
States  has  never  been  able  to  Indict  Lansky, 
why  should  we  worry  about  him?"  Groves 
hastily  began  to  talk  about  his  island's  many 
golf  courses,  and  with  difficulty  I  got  back 
to  the  matter  of  payments  to  government 
officials  Just  before  the  end  of  the  interview. 
Groves  said.  "How  else  could  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  men  like  that?  Besides,  it 
wasn't  that  they  didn't  do  something  for 
their  money." 

Under  Bahamian  law  and  ethics — is  In  few 
other  places  in  the  world — such  p:yments 
to  government  officials  are  considered  per- 
fectly proper.  The  full  extent  of  the  finan- 
cial camaraderie  between  the  Groves  gam- 
bling Interests  and  members  of  the  Baham- 
ian government  may  not  be  known  until  fed- 
eral grand  Juries  now  sitting  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  complete  their  investigations 
of  the  operations  of  Americans  involved  in 
gambling  casinos  in  the  Bahamas  and  else- 
where. Prom  a  former  Chesler  associate  in 
Miami,  the  New  York  grand  Jury  has  sub- 
poenaed a  series  of  five  payoff  contracts  be- 
tween the  casino  operators  and  members  of 
the  former  Bahamian  government.  The 
contracts  were  dated  April  2,  1963.  through 
April  25,  1963 — the  period  Just  after  the 
granting  of  the  first  gambling  "exemption." 
If  proved  to  be  authentic,  these  contracts 
alone  represent  actual  payoffs  to  government 
officials  totaling  $87,808  a  year. 

Whatever  the  contractual  arrangements. 
Meyer  Lansky  and  his  Mafia  I  ackers  have 
been  milking  the  casinos  they  have  helped 
to  set  up  and  run  on  the  Islands.  Lansky's 
men  have  been  able  to  operate  literally  under 
the  noses  of  a  so-called  security  system, 
which  consists  of  routine  accounting  proce- 
dures (paid  for  and  controlled  by  the  casinos) 
and  two  inspectors  (also  paid  for  and  con- 
trolled by  the  casinos)  in  each  of  the  gam- 
bling establishments.  The  sectirlty  men  are 
all  pleasant,  elderly  gentlemen  retired  from 
British  colonial  police  Jobs  in  outposts  like 
Singapore  and  Aden.  Sgt.  Ralph  Salerno  of 
the  Criminal  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department  told  us,  "They're 
nice  old  guys  who  wouldn't  recognize  a 
Mafia  man  If  he  walked  right  up  to  them 
and  offered  to  sell  them  a  bag  of  heroin." 

The  technique  used  by  Lansky  is  known 
In  the  trade  as  "skimming."  U.S.  law- 
enforcement  authorities  know  exactly  how  it 
Is  done.  Sgt.  Salerno  says,  "Everyone  makes 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  skimming  Is 


shoveling  Cash  into  briefcases  before  the  au. 
thorities  can  count  the  night's  take  in  a 
casino.  Even  in  Las  Vegas  they  don't  do  u 
that  way.  There  are  much  simpler  and  more 
subtle  methods,  and  all  of  them  are  being 
used  in  the  Bahamas." 

The  first  method  Is  called  The  B^ickback 
Skim.  At  the  Monte  Carlo  casino  on  Grand 
Bahama,  three  top  Lansky  men  employed  bj 
the  establishment  (Max  Courtney,  Prank 
Ritter  and  Charles  Brudner)  each  received 
fantastic  bonuses  of  $166,000  in  1966.  These 
figures  were  revealed  to  me  by  an  official 
high-ranking  Bahamian  police  source.  Un- 
official sources  say  the  bonuses  actually 
soared  to  as  high  as  $330,000.  U.S.  organized- 
crime  experts  are  convinced  that  most  or  all 
of  this  sum  was  "kicked  back"  to  Lansky  in 
Miami. 

The  second  Mafia  method  of  milking  the 
Grand  Bahama  casinos  Is  known  as  The 
Junket  Skim.  All  over  the  United  States— 
but  particularly  on  the  East  Coast — there  ta 
a  thriving  group  of  travel  agents  and  so- 
called  sporting  clubs  whose  specialty  is  as- 
sembllng  90  or  more  "high-roller"  gam- 
biers  with  good  credit  and  dispatching  them 
in  a  chartered  plane  for  an  expenses-paid 
weekend  of  gaming  on  Grand  Bahama. 

When  the  high-rollers  lose,  they  often  pay 
not  the  casino  but  their  Junket  manager. 
Thus  these  casino  earnings  never  show  up  on 
the  casino's  books,  except,  possibly,  for  a 
small  amount  to  pay  the  Junketeers"  hotel 
bills. 

Many  of  the  Junket  managers  are  known 
by  U.S.  law-enforcement  authorities  to  have 
strong  Mafia  connections.  Typical  of  them 
is  Henry  Shapiro  of  the  Victory  Sporting  Club 
in  New  York.  Shapiro  is  the  son  of  Jacob 
(Gurrah)  Shapiro,  a  renowned  strong-arm 
man  for  Murder,  Inc.,  who  died  In  prison 
The  younger  Shapiro  has  been  simunoned 
under  subpoena  to  testify  before  the  New 
York  Federal  Grand  Jury  which  is  also  in- 
vestigating the  "skim"  from  the  off-shore 
gambling  casinos.  Recently,  as  he  stepped 
from  a  plane  at  Kennedy  Airport  with  a  load 
of  returning  gambling  Junketeers.  Shapiro 
was  intercepted  and  served  with  a  subpoena 
by  U.S.  Marshal  Bill  Gallinaro,  supervisor 
of  the  special  squad  of  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York.  The  Junket  manager  was  then 
searched  by  customs  officials  under  Gal- 
Unaro's  direction,  and  he  was  found  to  have 
$30,000  In  cash  and  $90,000  In  checks  in  hi3 
pockets. 

Sgt.  Salerno  estimates  that  at  least  three 
plane-loads  of  Junketeers  per  week  fly  to 
the  Bahamas  from  the  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  area  alone.  Even  if  the  net 
gambling  losses  per  plane  were  as  little  as 
$20,000  (and  some  high-rollers  have  been 
known  to  drop  that  much  individually  in  a 
single  night  at  the  crap  table),  the  net  gain 
to  the  mob  from  Just  these  flights  could  be 
over  three  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  third  and  probably  most  profitable 
method  of  funnellng  money  from  the  Grand 
Bahama  casinos  Is  called  The  Credit  Skim. 
As  with  The  Junket  Skim  this  technique 
relies  on  the  fact  that  American  high-rollers 
do  not  show  up  with  vast  sums  of  cash,  and 
they  ask  the  casino  managers  to  extend  them 
credit,  against  which  they  write  personal 
checks  and  occasionally  lOU's,  or  "markers." 
It  Is  this  bundle  of  paper  profits  that  Dusty 
Peters  transports  to  the  Miami  Beach  bank 
twice  a  week — prior  to  his  conference  with 
Meyer  or  Jake  Lansky  at  the  Pontalnebleau 
Hotel. 

The  checks  go  through  regular  bank  col- 
lections in  the  United  States.  Law-enforce- 
ment experts  are  convinced  that  only  part  of 
this  money,  after  it  Is  collected  through  the 
banks,  ever  gets  back  to  the  casinos  to  be 
recorded  on  their  books.  "The  rest,"  a  high- 
ranking  U.S.  Justice  Department  official  told 
me,  "is  bled  out  of  the  one  bank  account  in 
Miami  through  which  most  of  the  money 
flows.     Meyer    Lansky    takes    his    cut    and 
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sends  the  rest  by  courier  to  the  Mafia  In- 
vestors he  represents.  These  are  Sam 
Olancana  in  Chicago,  Angelo  Bruno  m 
Philadelphia,  Steve  Magaddlno  In  Buffalo, 
carlo  Gamblno  In  New  York,  and  we're  not 
sure  but  possibly  Joe  ZerlUi  in  Detroit." 
lOO's  are  collected  locally  by  their  "enforc- 
ers "  If  necessary — ln'#8h. 

The  official  said,  "We  figure  that  the  gross 
at  the  Monte  Carlo  casino  on  Grand  Bahama 
in  1966  was  twenty  million  dollars.  They'll 
report  a  net  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars They  have  certain  fixed  expenses  such 
as  salaries,  subsidies  to  hotels  and  a  license 
[ee  to  the  Bahamas  government  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  'skim'  from  the  Miami  bank  might 
be  almost  a  third  of  the  twenty-million- 
dollar  gross— and  we  don't  like  where  It's 
going. 


■Tlielr  take  will  double  in  1967  with  the 
second  casino  on  Grand  Bahama— if  the 
same  crowd  is  allowed  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate—and it  will  quadruple  when  the  same 
people  open  the  Paradise  Island  casino  In 
Nassau  later  this  year.  And  knowing  what 
they  do  with  that  money— bribing  cops  and 
public  officials,  buying  heroin,  paying  off 
contracts  for  murder  and  mayhem— it's 
pretty  damn  frustrating." 

When  he  hears  charges  that  the  islands 
are  harboring  the  Mafia.  Sir  Ralph  Grey, 
Royal  Governor  of  the  Bahamas  by  appoint- 
ment of  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Elizabeth,  re- 
plies to  the  critics:  "We  can't  police  the 
world.  No  one  has  yet  shown  me  any  clear- 
cut  evidence  of  wrongdoing." 

But  even  the  unskilled  and  bewildered 
local  police  on  Grand  Bahama  have  dis- 
covered that  organized  prostitution  and 
narcotics— two  traditional  enterprises  of  the 
Mafia— have  followed  gambling  to  the  Island. 
The  authorities  recently  deported  three 
Americans  for  trafficking  in  girls  and  drugs. 
The  men  were  Nate  Saunders.  Rudolph  Di- 
Berardlno  (alias  Rudy  Apollo)  and  John 
Sidoruk  (alias  John  Rush).  Both  DlBerar- 
dino  and  Sidoruk  had  police  records  and 
Mafia  affiliations  back  in  New  York. 

The  main  Job  of  the  three  men  was  Im- 
porting girls,  but  they  also  Indulged  In  some 
Interesting  specialties  on  the  side.  Sidoruk. 
for  example,  was  charged  with  using  two  of 
the  Las  Vegas-trained  girls  to  lure  casino 
winners  to  a  room  In  the  King's  Inn  ( one  of 
the  island's  plushest  hotels)  where  Sidoruk 
would  "roll"  them  and  relieve  them  of  their 
winnings — $1,900  in  one  case.  Sidoruk  and 
his  cohorts  also  Inaugurated  a  Mafia-type 
extortion  business,  terrorizing  local  business- 
men with  threats  and  beatings  if  they  did  not 
pay  protection  money  to  the  gangsters. 

The  American  thugs  had  a  Bahamian  Negro 
partner  in  these  enterprises,  a  big,  muscular, 
27-year-old  "enforcer"  named  Gadvlll  New- 
ton. wh0j,lntere8tlngly  enough,  is  the  body- 
guard afld  political  associate  of  Sir  Stafford 
Sands.  ',Newton  calls  himself  Sklboo.  and  the 
name  IsVknown  throughout  the  Bahamas. 
He  wears  sharp  Miami  Beach-type  clothes, 
and  he  always  carries  a  beautiful  black- 
leather-and-sllver  riding  crop.  The  riding 
crop  is  weighted  with  lead,  and  it  serves 
effectively  as  a  blackjack. 

The  Sklboo-Sldoruk  alliance  was  finally 
broken  up  when  the  gentle  and  Inexperi- 
enced local  police  found  they  couldn't  cope 
with  the  flagrantly  open  racketeering,  and 
they  sent  to  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the 
Bahamas,  for  help.  The  Bahamas'  tough- 
est cop.  Assistant  Superintendent  Paul 
Thomp.«on.  a  native  of  Trinidad,  was  sent  In, 
and  he  soon  developed  cases  Justifying  de- 
portation orders  for  the  Americans.  But 
Skiboo  escaped  because  of  his  political  affil- 
iations and  now  is  a  "security  officer"  at  one 
of  the  big  Grand  Bahama  hotels.  Discussing 
Saunders.  DlBerardlno  and  Sidoruk,  Super- 
intendent Thompson,  a  shrewd  realist,  says 
sadly.  ■•They  are  only  the  advance  guard. 
And  I  only  have  six  men  and  myself." 


The  police-state  overtones,  with  a  few 
Mafia  touches  added,  were  growing  before 
the  recent  election.  Prime  targets  were  the 
American  reporters,  who  are  frequently  called 
"muckrakers"  on  the  Islands  and  blamed 
for  stirring  up  the  whole  mess  "in  their 
quest  for  sensationalism."  The  Post  team 
of  reporters  and  photographers  was  under 
constant  harassment.  Mall  sent  by  us  to 
reporter  Don  Richards  in  Freeport  arrived 
with  the  envelopes  blatantly  slit  open,  and 
officials  in  Sands's  ministry  of  tourism  re- 
vealed to  us  that  they  knew  the  contents  of 
the  letters  even  before  Richards  had  re- 
ceived them.  Sands's  officials  also  knew  the 
details  of  our  private  phone  and  hotel-room 
conversations — indicating  that  we  were  both 
wiretapped  and  bugged. 

The  Mafia  touches  showed  up  in  two  at- 
tempts at  "the  frame,  ■  a  traditional  strata- 
gem to  trick  the  reporter  Into  a  compromis- 
ing situation  so  that  he  can  be  later  dis- 
credited as  being  unfit  to  pass  moral  Judg- 
ment on  others.  This  is  a  ploy  which  has 
been  used  before,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  against  reporters  investigating  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  United  States.  Our 
first  exposure  to  "the  frame"  came  on  Grand 
Bahama,  when  reporter  Richards  was  invited 
to  a  party  at  an  Isolated  private  home  at 
which,  he' was  told,  "people  inside  Bahamas 
Amusements.  Ltd..  would  reveal  all  about 
the  company's  books."  Richards,  under 
orders,  did  not  go.  We  learned  later  from 
an  informant  that  the  party  was  a  homo- 
sexual affair  at  which  Richards  was  to  be 
drugged  and  "set  up"  for  photographs. 

The  second  attempt  at  "the  frame"  took 
place  in  Nassau,  where  the  Post  team  con- 
sisted   of    myself,    my    wife    (writer    Muriel 
Davidson),   and   Richards.     We   returned   to 
our  hotel  one  day  after  a  full  schedule  of 
interviews   to  find  that  Richards  had  been 
checked  out  of  his  room  by  the  management 
and    checked    into   our    room,    without    our 
knowledge  or  permission.     A  cot  had   been 
squeezed  into  the  already  overcrowded  cubi- 
cle.   While  we  discussed  the  situation,  a  key 
turned  in  the  lock  of  the  door  and  a  man 
burst  in.     He  surveyed  the  scene  coldly  for 
a  moment  or  two,  then  left.     There  was  a 
small  camera  around  his  neck,  and  he  ob- 
viously had  minage-H-trois  photography  in 
mind — but  Muriel  was  primly  talking  on  the 
telephone.  Richards   was  in   a  chair  poring 
over  papers,  and  I  was  in  the  bathroom.    We 
checked  Muriel  out  of  the  hotel  Immediately, 
and  since  all  other  Nassau  hotels  were  closed 
to  us.  spirited  her  to  the  home  of  a  friendly 
white  Bahamian  family,  where  she  spent  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  her  hosts  expressed  shame 
and  outrage  at  what  had  happened.  A  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
families  in  the  Bahamas,  the  husband  said. 
•This  gambling  situation  is  a  real  rat's  nest. 
It's  all  the  decent  Bahamian  talks  about. 
The  government  tells  us  that  gambling  is  in- 
creasing tourism,  but  most  of  us  feel  the 
number  of  tourists  would  have  Increased 
anvway.  Gambling  Is  just  bringing  In  the 
wrong  kind  of  tourist  and  driving  the  re- 
spectable ones  away  It's  all  so  incredibly 
stupid  and  Incredibly  crooked." 

Then  the  man  who  had  helped  my  wife 
pleaded  with  us:  "Please  don't  Judge  all  of 
us  Bahamians  by  the  few  who  are  doing  this. 
It  happens  because  the  white  people  fear 
them.  The  colored  people  hate  their  guts." 
Up  until  that  time — December.  1966 —  the 
Negroes  of  the  Bahamas  had  been  able  to 
mount  only  a  weak  threat  to  the  white  rulers 
because  of  the  voting  provisions  of  the  Ba- 
hamian constltuUon,  which  was  cleverly 
engineered  by  Sir  Stafford  Sands.  As  in 
Great  Britain,  the  government  Is  formed  by 
the  party  that  wins  the  most  seats  in  the  leg- 
islature. Under  a  Boundaries  CoEamlsslon 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  the  ruling 
white   United   Bahamian   Party   had   gerry- 


mandered the  election  districts  so  that  It 
takes  as  little  as  150  votes  to  win  a  seat 
from  the  thinly  populated  •out  Ulands," 
where  the  poorest  Negroes  live,  and  as  many 
as  2,500  votes  In  the  heavily  populated  dis- 
tricts of  Nassau,  where  the  better-educated 
Negroes  are  centered.  By  granting  small  fa- 
vors— money,  whiskey,  a  new  roof,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  occasional  medical  care — white  poli- 
ticians had  always  been  able  to  carry  enough 
of  the  '•out  Islands"  to  more  than  offset 
their  losses  In  Nassau. 

In  the  1962  elections  the  Negro  opposition 
parties  scored  heavily  in  Nassau  and  the  rest 
of  the  island  of  New  Providence  and  won 
nearly  65  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote 
In  the  Bahamas,  yet  because  of  the  mlsap- 
portioned  constituencies  they  ended  up  with 
only  9  of  the  33  seats  In  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. The  United  Bahamian  Party  was 
firmly  In  control  with  24  seats. 

Actually,  however,  that  1962  defeat 
proved  to  be  fateful  for  the  Bahamas,  be- 
cause it  brought  to  the  fore  an  aggressive 
young  Negro.  Lynden  O.  Plndling,  who  won 
a  seat  in  New  Providence  and  became  leader 
o*"  the  opposition.  A  chunky,  tiny  man  of 
boundless  energ>'.  Plndling.  36.  is  the  son  of 
a  policeman.  He  is  a  lawyer,  educated  in 
England  at  the  University  of  London.  In 
the  1962-1966  period  he  became  the  fire- 
brand leader  the  Bahamian  Negro  population 
had  always  lacked. 

Plndling  railed  against  the  iniquities  of 
the  U.B.P.'s  electoral  system  and  carried  his 
complaints  to  tlj^  United  Nations.  'When 
the  Meyer  Lansky  situation  emerged  Into 
the  open,  he  went  to  England  to  request  a 
Roval  Commission  to  Investigate  not  only 
the  gambling  operations  but  also  the  alleged 
white-ruler  corruption  which  had  fostered 
them.  He  told  the  British  government.  "We 
do  not  wish  violence;  nor  do  we  condone  it. 
We  do  not  wish  the  fate  of  China  or  Cuba 
01  Nigeria  to  befall  us  In  the  Bahamas. 
The  time  is  now  for  skillful  surgeons  to  wield 
a  sharp  scapel  to  save  the  Bahamian  body 
politic  from  cancer.  The  cancer  Is  corrup- 
tion." 

At  home  Plndling  gleefuUy  cooperated 
with  any  American  and  British  reporter  in- 
vestigating gambling  In  the  Islands.  By 
December,  1966,  Sir  Stafford  Sands  and  his 
fellow  ministers  in  the  U.B.P.  apparently 
decided  to  crush  Plndling  and  his  Progressive 
Liberal  Party  (P.L.P.)  once  and  for  all.  Al- 
though they  were  not  required  to  call  an 
election  until  as  late  as  November.  1967. 
the  U.B.P  decided  to  conduct  one  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 

Plndling,  at  first  stunned  by  the  premature 
election  campaign,  soon  turned  it  to  his 
advantage.  He  told  his  people,  who  are 
deeply  religious,  "In  the  Bible.  In  the  Book 
of  Exodus,  the  Lord  said  to  the  Children 
of  Israel  that  He  would  begin  to  deliver 
them  from  the  Egyptians  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  and  when  is  our  elec- 
tion? The  tenth  day  of  the  first  month." 
He  warned  them  that  this  would  be  their  last 
chance  to  save  themselves  from  the  fate  of 
the  Negroes  in  Rhodesia.  "The  U.B.P.  al- 
ready is  filling  civil-service  posltlens  in  the 
goverrunent  with  Negro-hating  whites  from 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. '•  he  said  (which 
was  true),  "and  they're  playing  South  Afri- 
can government  programs  on  the  Bahamas 
radio  station.  They  are  planning  to  set  up 
an  Independent  white  republic."  Wherever 
he  went,  he  talked  about  the  Meyer  Lansky 
Infiltration  of  the  gambling  casinos. 

The  white  U.B.P.  candidates  ran  a  routine 
campaign,  reminding  the  people  of  the  pros- 
perity they  were  enjoying.  They  did  not 
even  "seem  perturbed  when  Plndling  acquired 
a  helicopter  from  an  American  supporter 
and  hopped  from  Island  to  Island,  matching 
the  best  they  could  do  with  their  own  air 
transport.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  they 
predicted  the  U.B.P.  would  win  at  least  25  of 
the  38  seats  in  the  legislature.    All  American 
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political  observers  In  the  Island  agreed  with 
them.  Barring  a  miracle.  Sands  and  his 
party  seemed  sure  to  continue  their  control 
over  the  Bahamas  and  life  would  go  on  as 
much  as  before. 

Then  the  miracle  happened.  On  election 
day  the  Negroes  poured  out  to  go  to  the  polls 
with  a  purpose  they  never  had  exhibited  be- 
fore. Plndling's  P.L.P.  workers  performed 
their  duties  like  Bobby  Kennedy  men.  Even 
the  taxi  drivers  organized  a  communications 
system  for  the  P.L.P.  through  their  car  ra- 
dios. When  the  results  came  In,  there  lit- 
erally was  dancing  In  the  streets.  The  P.L.P. 
had  won  18  seats.  The  U.B.P.  had  also  won 
18  seats,  but  the  other  two  seats  were  taken 
by  a  Labor  Party  candidate  and  by  a  white 
Independent.  The  Labor  Party  man,  at  least, 
could  be  counted  on  to  vote  with  the  P.L.P., 
giving  It  a  majority  of  one.  But  by  January 
13  Pindllng  felt  that  he  had  the  support  of 
the  Independent.  On  January  14  Sands  and 
the  rest  of  the  U.B.P.  government  resigned. 
On  January  16  Pindllng  and  his  party  took 
over.  A  British  warship,  nervously  standing 
by  In  the  harbor,  withdrew.  There  were  no 
riots  or  recriminations  against  the  former 
white  rulers.  A  British  newspaperman  told 
me,  "I  guess  you'd  have  to  call  this  a  triumph 
of  basic  democracy.  It  was  quite  a  change 
for  this  part  of  the  world — a  peaceful  revo- 
lution. 

The  peaceful  revolution  was  evident,  on 
the  surface  at  least,  when  I  returned  to  the 
Bahamas  immediately  after  the  election. 
Wherever  I  walked  In  Nassau,  the  entire 
Negro  population  seemed  to  be  smiling 
again — for  the  first  time  in  years.  Sidney 
Poltler,  a  strong  Pindllng  supporter,  told  me, 
"Even  the  flowers  will  be  back." 

But  in  the  hard  world  of  realistic  politics 
the  "triumph  of  basic  democracy"  was  not 
that  clearcut.  The  white  merchant  princes 
of  the  U.B.P.  still  hold  all  the  economic 
power.  On  the  day  Pindllng  took  ofBce,  the 
former  prerrUer,  Sir  Roland  Symonette,  closed 
down  his  shipyard,  throwing  all  of  his  Negro 
employees  out  of  work.  The  U.B.P.-con- 
trolled  newspapers  ran  stories  Indicating  that 
foreign  investors,  fearful  of  Plndling's  mildly 
socialist  party,  were  pulling  out  of  the 
islands — thus  posing  the  threat  of  a  severe 
economic  depression.  Pindllng  reacted  by 
dolngfeverythlng  he  could  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  white  community.  Instead  of  firing 
the  American  public-relations  firm.  Hill  & 
Knowlton — as  he  had  promised — Pindllng 
retained  the  company,  and  It  began  to  grind 
out  publicity  for  him  as  It  had  for  his  arch- 
enemy. Sir  Stafford  Sands,  just  a  few  days 
before.  Many  Pfndllng  supporters  felt  this 
was  a  serious  mistake.  It  then  turned  out 
that  Pindllng  had  made  other  "mistakes." 
For  example.  It  was  discovered  that — un- 
known to  Pindllng — the  American  who  had 
loaned  him  the  helicopter  for  his  campaign 
was  Mike  McLaney,  s  former  associate  of 
Meyer  Lansky  In  the  gangster's  Havana 
gambling  empire.  Pindllng  vehemently 
denies  knowing  that  McLaney  was  his  bene- 
factor. 

1  spent  considerable  time  with  Pindllng 
in  the  first  troubled  days  of  his  administra- 
tion. One  Interview  took  place  In  his  home, 
a  tastefully  furnished  ranch  house  exactly 
like  those  In  hundreds  of  American  suburbs. 
Plndling's  wife.  Marguerite,  a  beautiful,  In- 
telligent young  woman,  served  us  a  native 
lunch  of  "market  fish"  on  magnificent 
Jamaican  china.  Then  Pindllng  and  I 
talked.  "I've  got  to  go  slow."  he  said.  "I've 
got  to  dispel  the  radical  'black  power'  Image 
our  enemies  have  created.  I  want  all  the 
economic  and  agricultural  help  I  can  get 
from  the  United  Nations.  I  want  all  the 
help  I  can  get  from  the  United  States." 

"Are  you  also  going  to  go  slow  In  rooting 
the  Mafia  out  of  Bahamas  gambling?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes  and  no,"  he  said.  "In  the  first  place, 
I  feel  that  the  basis  of  Mafia  power  lies  In 


the  corruption  of  public  officials,  and  we've 
already  taken  steps  to  make  It  conflict  of 
Interests  for  a  government  official  to  profit 
from  the  casinos.  All  of  my  ministers  haye 
given  up  their  businesses  and  professions. 
We  win  be  a  full-time  government. 

"In  the  second  place,"  he  continued,  "I'm 
going  to  renew  my  request  to  the  British  to 
send  In  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  entire  mess— and  at  the 
same  time  let  them  Investigate  the  U.B.P. 
charge  that  my  party  Is  infiltrated  with 
Communists.  I  also  will  ask  the  United 
States  Justice  Department  to  give  us  full 
Information  on  the  Americans  working  in 
the  casinos.  There  will  be  no  compromise  on 
the  undesirable  element.  They  must  go. 
But  I  don't  want  to  close  the  casinos  right 
away.  That  might  be  disastrous  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Islands.  I  want  to  make  a  care- 
ful stvidy  of  the  well-regulated,  government- 
controlled  gambling  system  In  Puerto  Rico, 
and  If  It  can  be  adopted  here,  eventually  we'll 
probably  adopt  It." 

The  Post  team  of  reporters  investigated 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  casinos  as  thoroughly  as 
those  In  the  Bahamas,  and  we  could  find  no 
evidence  of  malfeasance  In  the  American  is- 
land commonwealth.  The  casinos  are  ad- 
ministered under  the  tight  control  of  a  Gov- 
ernment department,  and  George  M  Moll, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Games  and 
Chance,  has  the  power  to  withhold  licenses 
and  to  close  down  casinos  on  a  moment's 
notice  if  anything  suspicious  occurs. 

The  management  of  the  casinos  must  be 
Investigated  and  approved  by  the  FBI  to 
malce  sure  that  there  is  no  Mafia  or  other- 
wise malodorous  association  through  hidden 
ownership.  One  hotel  lost  its  gambling 
license  within  24  hours  after  an  associate  of 
Teamsters  Union  President  James  R.  Hoffa 
was  found  to  be  a  hidden  owner. 

AH  casino  personnel — croupiers,  dealers, 
supervisors,  managers — must  also  be  cleared 
by  the  FBI.  as  well  as  by  the  local  police. 
No  one  Is  allowed  to  work  in  any  capacity  in 
a  casino  unless  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  Puerto  Rico  for  ten  years.  "This 
provision  alone  has  totally  discouraged  the 
Mafia."  says  Moll.  "Even  they  wouldn't  wait 
ten  yearc  Just  to  Infiltrate  a  man  Into  a 
casino,  provided  he  could  get  past  the  FBI 
check." 

A  Justice  Department  official,  who  admires 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  setup,  says:  "One  thing 
that  has  always  amused  me  about  the  Ba- 
hamian situation  Is  that  the  government 
there  always  claimed  that  It  had  to  use  the 
Lansky  men  as  supervisors  because  no  one 
else  knew  how  to  run  American-style  casinos. 
The  Puerto  Rlcan  gambling  personnel  are 
the  best  and  cleanest  In  the  world,  but  the 
Bahamas  people  never  made  any  attempt  to 
hire  them." 

In  the  Bahamas  the  unexpected  results  of 
the  January  10  election  have  stirred  up  anx- 
iety— If  nothing  else — among  the  Americans 
who  work  In  the  casinos.  On  Grand  Bahama 
the  Meyer  Lansky  men  confine  themselves  to 
their  hotel  rooms  and  the  beaches  by  day.  and 
they  do  not  speak  to  the  patrons  of  the 
casinos  any  more  than  they  have  to  at  night. 
Everj'  arriving  convention  group  Is  suspected 
of  harboring  FBI  men  in  disguise.  There  are 
rumors  that  Scotland  Yard  men  from  Eng- 
land are  working  undercover  within  the 
Groves  organization.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  happen  to  the  prostitutes,  who 
now  shuttle  over  from  Miami  on  the  week- 
ends. 

But  there's  also  a  feeling  of  cautious  op- 
timism among  the  Lansky  men.  The  gam- 
blers seem  to  feel  that  this  is  Just  an  inter- 
lude; that  after  a  period  of  depression  and 
economic  uncertainty  In  the  Islands.  Sir 
Stafford  Sands  will  return.  They  are  aware 
of  a  curious  division  of  sentiment  In  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  fact  that 
they  might  have  an  unwilling  ally  in, 
strangely  enough,  the  State  Department. 


Before  the  Pindllng  victory  on  January  lo, 
there  was  serious  disagreement  In  Washing, 
ton  as  to  how  to  handle  the  developing 
crisis  in  the  Bahamas.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  for  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
preferring  to  deal  with  the  Sir  Stafford 
Sands-dominated  white  government  rather 
than  risk  another  Congo,  or  worse.  Just  70 
miles  from  our  shores.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Justice  Department — making  one  of  its 
rare  forays  Into  the  foreign-policy  area- 
felt  that  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  have  a 
major  Mafia  stronghold  so  close  to  Florida 
They  pointed  to  a  similar,  though  less  drastic 
situation  in  Jamaica,  where  a  Negro  govern- 
ment took  over — after  a  British  Royal  Com- 
mission investigation  of  white  corruptlon- 
and   has   ruled   ably   and   well   ever  since. 

The  hard-nosed  gambling  men  on  Grand 
Bahama  are  betting  on  the  eventual  triumph 
of  the  State  Department's  point  of  view.  So 
far  the  Justice  Department  has  been  able 
to  do  little  to  get  at  the  gamblers,  other 
than  to  call  the  federal  grand  juries  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  to  try  to  trace  the  flow 
of  casino  money  to  specific  members  of  the 
Mafia  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  Americans  in  the  operation  to  re- 
ceive any  punishmen'.  recently,  however  mild, 
were  three  close  associates  of  Meyer  Lansky 
who  were  key  employees  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
casino — Max  Courtney,  the  chief  supervisor; 
Charles  Brudner,  the  floor  manager;  and 
Prank  Ritter.  the  credit  manager  After  the 
Wall  Street  Joimial  called  attention  to  their 
identities,  and  noted  that  all  three  were  fugi- 
tives from  Justice  In  the  United  States,  the 
Bahamian  government  moved  against  them, 
more  or  less.  They  were  allowed  to  remain 
m  the  islands  as  residents.  ("I've  heard  c! 
political  asylum,"  Lynden  Pindllng  said  at 
the  time,  "but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
heard  of  criminal  asylum.")  The  three  men 
were  told  to  get  out  of  the  casinos  by  January 
15. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Islands'  newest 
gambling  establishment,  the  $2.5  million  E: 
Casino,  gaudier  than  anything  in  Las  Vegas 
opened  on  January  1.  and  Courtney.  Ritter 
and  Brudner  were  on  hand  to  give  a  two- 
weeks'  cram  course  In  running  the  place  to 
the  new  boys  who.  It  so  happens,  were  also 
friends  of  Lansky's  from  the  old  days. 

El  Casino  Is  a  garish  structure  built  to  re- 
semble a  Moslem  mosque.  Its  exterior  is  Il- 
luminated at  night  with  multiple-colored 
floodlights,  and  It  was  described  by  one  open- 
Ing-nlght  patron  as  looking  like  "a  high- 
class  bordello  in  the  Casbah."  Another  said 
he  expected  to  see  an  Arab  In  one  of  the  min- 
arets, summoning  the  faithful  with  the  cry  of 
"Come  seven,  come  eleven." 

In  Nassau,  the  small  dignified  Bahamian 
Club,  a  club  that  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Grove's  people,  had  a  full  house  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  The  Bahamian  Club  will  be 
closed  when  Paradise  Enterprises  Ltd.  begins 
to  operate  Grove's  third  casino — another 
mammoth  structure  now  rising  on  Paradise 
Island,  Just  across  Nassau  Harbor.  "It  will 
have  a  high  dome  and  look  Just  like  St. 
Paul's  church  In  London."  says  Ronald 
Gowldlng,  Groves's  executive  vice-president 
Workers  are  hallway  through  building  a 
multimillion-dollar  bridge  to  Paradise  Island, 
which  can  now  be  reached  only  by  ferry. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  several  new  hotels 
are  under  construction  both  In  Nassau  and 
on  Grand  Bahama.  Each  Is  eagerly  planning 
a  "convention  hall"  that  could  easily  be  con- 
verted Into  a  casino.  In  his  campaign. 
Pindllng  said.  "How  long  will  It  be  before 
we  have  a  Mafia-run  casino  In  every  hotel? 
It  could  be  Las  Vegas  all  over  again — but 
at  least  In  Las  Vegas  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  gets  back  to  the  people." 

Every  morning  In  the  hovels  of  Eight  Mile 
Rock  on  Grand  Bahama  and  "over-the-hlU" 
in  Nassau,  native  Negro  workers  get  up  and 
go  to  work  on  the  various  construction  pro- 
jects. They  appreciate  the  money  the  work 
has    brought    them,    l>ut   they   have    mixed 
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sentiments  about  the  future  of  the  struc- 
tures they  are  erecting.  We  talked  with  one 
native  worker  recently  as  he  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  landscaping 
around  El  Casino.  He  looked  up  at  the 
flamboyant  building  and  frowned,  "I  don't 
know."  he  said  In  his  lilting  Bahamian  ac- 
cent "there's  a  powerful  feelin'  of  evil  here." 
Just  then  a  car  went  by  on  the  highway 
called  The  Mall.  In  it  was  Dusty  Peters, 
cigar  In  face,  on  his  way  to  the  airport  for 
his  twice-weekly  conference  with  Meyer 
Lansky  In  Miami  Beach 


I  From  Life  magazine,  Feb.  3.  19671 
The  Scandal  in  the  Bahamas 
(By  Richard  Oulahan  and  William  Lambert) 
The  parliament  of  the  Bahamas  will  con- 
vene next  week  In  Nassau's  honey-colored 
Senate  and  Assembly  buildings,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  members  of  the 
islands'  traditional  ruling  class  will  be  occu- 
pying the  minority  benches  as  Her  Majesty's 
Loyal,  if  unhappy.  Opposition.  They  were 
dumped  from  power  In  last  month's  elec- 
tions, after  a  campaign  smutched  with 
charges  of  corruption  on  a  grand  scale.  A 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  accusations  has 
been  promised  both  by  Queen  Elizabeth's 
figurehead  governor.  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  and  by 
the  new  premier.  Lynden  Oscar  Pindllng. 

To  the  Bahamian  Establishment— a  rich, 
predominantly  white  group  whose  political 
base  is  the  United  Bahamian  Party— it  came 
as  a  jolt  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Progres- 
sive Liberal  Party,  an  overwhelmingly  Negro 
group  representing  the  have-not  majority  of 
Sb'^c  of  the  islands'  140.000  people.  The 
voting  ended  In  a  dead  heat,  with  each  party 
winning  18  seats  In  the  colony's  38-seat 
House  of  Assembly  and  two  mavericks  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  power.  But  Pindllng,  the 
young  leader  of  the  insurgents,  managed  to 
persuade  one  of  them  to  back  his  party.  He 
then  neutralized  the  other  by  naming  him 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  a  Job  that  has  no 
vote  except  to  break  ties. 

Pindllng,  a  stocky,  shrewd  man  of  36,  had 
concentrated  his  campaign  mainly  on  con- 
flict of  interest  in  government  and  on  the 
use  of  the  Bahamas  as  a  lucrative  center  of 
international  crime.  As  established  Inde- 
pendently by  Ufe's  Investigation,  the  pattern 
of  corruption  breaks  down  Into  four  princi- 
pal categories: 

Brazen  Insurance  frauds  victimizing 
countless  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens.  The 
frauds  are  perpetrated  by  swindlers  who 
operate  through  some  of  the  almost  500 
"suitcase"  companies  which  are  Incorporated 
under  the  lax  laws. 

Secret  accounts  In  nearly  a  score  of  banks, 
where  American  underworld  figures  and  tax 
evaders  can  deposit  profits  from  the  nar- 
cotics trade,  loan-sharking,  gambling  and 
other  criminal  nursults,  with  no  fear  of  being 
investigated  orVaxed.  Such  hidden  money, 
after  It  has  been  "laundered,"  usually  gets 
back  Into  the  underworld  economy  In  the 
U.S. 

Fraudulent  sales  of  worthless  securities 
Issued  by  companies  that  are  nothing  more 
than  letter  drops,  and  promotion  of  these 
stocks  by  mall  in  the  U.S. 

Gambling  traps  set  for  American  suckers, 
with  a  large  share  of  the  take  going  to  a 
syndicate  of  American  mobsters  that  In- 
cludes Mafia  members.  The  three  casinos — 
two  In  Freeport,  one  in  Nassau — are  au- 
thorized by  lordly  government  dispensations 
called  Certificates  of  Exemption  and  oper- 
ate on  an  extravagant  scale  that  begins  to 
challenge  Las  Vegas. 

The  Bahamas  are  an  archipelago  of  700 
Islands  and  2,000  rocks  and  cays  strewn  like 
confetti  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  a  point 
60  miles  east  of  Palm  Beach  almost  to  the 
eastern  tip  of  Cuba.  This  year  nearly  900,- 
000  travelers,  most  of  them  from  the  U.S.. 
will  visit  the  Islands — up  from  32.018  In 
1949— and  It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be 


more  than  a  million  a  year  in  1969.  Most 
of  the  tourists  are  drawn  to  New  Providence 
Island,  where  the  capital  city  of  Nassau  Is 
situated,  and  to  Grand  Bahama  Island.  120 
miles  to  the  north.  New  resorts  are  also 
blooming  on  the  major  "Out  Islands"— Eleu- 
thera.  Andros.  the  Bimlnls,  Cat  Island.  Abaco, 
Great  Exuma. 

Throughout  the  chain  the  beaches  are 
superb,  the  weather  balmy,  the  water  the 
clearest  in  the  world,  the  fishing  out  of 
this  world. 

There  has  always  been  a  snug  harbor  for 
wickedness  In  the  Bahamas — though  never, 
surelv,  for  such  varied  and  intricate  wicked- 
ness "as  exists  there  today.  Scandal  of  such 
proportions  could  never  have  occurred  with- 
out the  tacit  approval  and  active  assistance 
of  manv  members  of  the  now  disestablished 
Establishment,  a  tight  little  clique  of  old 
families  who  had  long  dominated  the  colony's 
government  on  the  one  hand  even  as  It 
dominated  its  commerce  on  the  other,  with 
nary  a  thought  of  conflict  of  interest.  Its 
members  are  known  as  the  "Bay  Street  Boys." 
because  most  of  their  offices  and  businesses 
are  clustered  on  Nassau's  main  street  bearing 
that  name.  Until  the  election  they  led  the 
islands'  appointive  Senat*  and  elective  House 
of  Assembly. 

There  are  dozens  of  the  Boys,  but  they 
answer  to  a  handful  of  leaders.  Sir  Roland 
.Symonette.  the  former  premier,  and  his 
sportsman  son  Bobby,  who  was  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  are  shipowners  and  leading 
buildeiv.  Sir  Etlenne  Dupuch  is  publi^er 
and  editor  of  the  Nassau  Tribune:  a  onetime 
opponent  of  many  U.B.P.  policies,  he  Is  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  the  elite.  The 
Solomon  brothers— Roy,  Fane  and  Norman- 
are  wealthy  merchants  and  importers.  C. 
Trevor  Kelly,  the  Minister  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs who  lost  his  seat  In  the  election,  is  a 
tycoon  In  ships,  hardware  and  lumber. 
"  But  the  Boy  who  held  more  power  and  In- 
fluence than  anyone  else  In  the  colony — more 
than  either  the  royal  governor  or  the  premier 

was  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Tourism. 

a  briUlant,  hulking  man  with  a  drifting  blue 
glass  eye.  who  looks  as  though  he  might 
have  stepped  out  of  The  Maltese  Falcon.  He 
is  Sir  Stafford  Lofthouse  Sands,  53,  multimil- 
lionaire lawyer,  gourmet,  collector  of  antique 
paperweights  and  of  Yankee  dollars.  In  the 
halcyon  pre-election  days  nothing  Involving 
any  substanUal  exchange  of  money  was  likely 
to  take  place  In  the  Bahamas  without  the 
consent  and  support  of  Sir  Stafford,  who 
also  often  exacted  a  whopping  legal  fee.  _ 

Blgtlme  gambling  was  convoyed  to  the 
Islands  In  1964  by  Sir  Stafford,  and  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  bigger  tourist  attraction  than 
all  the  sun  and  sand  and  French  perfume 
and  duty-free  liquor  put  together.  In  1965, 
its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  Lucayan 
Beach  Hotel  casino  on  Grand  Bahama  spent 
$494,552  on  chartered  flights.  Just  to  bring 
in  free-loading  planeloads  of  "high-rollers" — 
big-spending  gamblers  with  blue-chip  credit 
ratings — who  had  been  Invited  from  all  over 
the  U.S.  Another  $935,268  was  allocated  to 
provide  hotel  and  ship  accommodations  for 
such  pampered  guests. 

Sir  Stafford's  name  Is  not  listed  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Bahamas  Amusements 
Ltd..  which  controls  the  Islands'  big  casinps. 
but  neither  are  the  names  of  Meyer  Lansky 
and  his  confederates  In  the  Mafia:  Steve 
Maggadlno.  head  of  the  Buffalo  Cosa  Nostra 
"family";  Angelo  Bruno,  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch;  Frank  Costello  of  New 
York;  Joe  Adonis  of  New  York  and  Italy,  and 
Santo  Trafflcante  the  boss  In  Tampa.  Yet 
U.S.  lawmen  are  convinced  that  they  are 
getting  a  big  cut  of  the  casinos'  profits. 
Specifically,  notorious  front  men  for  Meyer 
Lansky  are  raking  In  30 '"r  of  the  net 
profits  at  the  Lucayan  Beach  Hotel's  Monte 
Carlo  Room — a  piece  of  the  action  that  now 
runs  to  over  $1  million  a  year— and  a  larger 
cut,  15'~;  of  the  gross,  from  Nassau's  Baha- 
mian Club. 


Sir  Stafford  admits  he  has  met  Lansky. 
long-time  associate  of  the  late  Bugsy  Siegel 
and  Luckv  Luciano  As  Sir  Stafford  recalls 
it  the  mobster,  a  specialist  in  casinos,  came 
to  call  on  him  in  his  Bay  Street  offices  m 
1960  and  offered  to  deposit  $1  million  to  his 
credit  in  a  secret  Swiss  bank  account  In  ex- 
change for  exclusive  gambling  rights  on  the 
islands.  Sir  Stafford  says  he  indignantly 
turned  the  offer  down.  Yet,  when  bigtime 
gambling  finally  did  come  to  the  Islands  lour 
years  later.  Lansky's  henchmen  were  dealing 
the  cards. 

In  a  limp  effort  to  hide  the  mobs  role,  the 
Bahamian  government  :n  1963  barred  any 
American  from  holding  a  directorship  in 
Bahamas  Amusements.  Nonetheless,  the 
man  who  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  bosses 
the  corporation  j'  an  American  He  is 
Wallace  Groves,  65.  onetime  Wall  Street  fi- 
nancier, high-roller  m  stock  manipulations 
and  an  ex-convict. 

In  1937  Groves  was  named  before  a  U.S. 
congressional  committee  as  a  tax  dodger, 
and  in  the  early  1940s  spent  part  of  a  two- 
year  sentence  In  the  federal  prison  at  Dan- 
bury.  Conn,  on  a  conviction  of  mail  fraud 
involving  securities.  For  some  35  years  he 
has  had  a  base  in  the  Bahamas,  and  is  Big 
Daddy  of  one  island  in  particular — Grand 
Bahama,  where  he  wields  absolute  authority 
over  Just  about  everything  that  goes  on 
in  its  brassy-bright  new  resort  town  of  Free- 
port,  Groves,  whose  lawyer  Is  Sir  Stafford, 
runs  Bahamas  Amusements  very  efficiently 
through  two  puppet  stockholders:  his  Ca- 
nadian wife.  Georgette  Groves,  and  a  Briton, 
Keith  Gonsalves.  who  is  a  former  officer  of 
Barclays  Bank  in  the  Bahamas  Grove's 
silent  partner  in  all  three  gambling  salons 
and  spokesman  for  the  Syndicate  Is  Lansky. 
who  also  has  a  substantial  though  concealed 
interest  in  at  least  two  of  the  gambling 
dens  of  Las  Vegas  and  once  held  major 
Havana  casino  concessions.  In  1959.  after 
Fidel  Castro  shut  Cuba  down,  Lansky  looked 
around  for  other  places  where  he  might  set 
up  shop  beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  law.  The 
Bahamas  were  made  to  order. 

Exactly  how  much  the  Syndicate  Is  sluic- 
ing off  in  the  counting  rooms  of  Nassau  and 
Freeport  Is  carefully  hidden;  but  in  1965. 
from  Just  one  casino,  the  Lucayan  Beach 
Hotel's  Monte  Carlo  Room,  three  Lansky 
lieutenants  took  a  visible  "bonus"  toUllng 
$490,511.  In  1966  the  'bonus"  rose  to  $1 
million. 

As  Groves  explains  It.  these  bonuses  were  a 
necessary  "inducement"  to  guarantee  the 
continued  coo{)eratlon  of  the  casino's  man- 
agers. U.S.  authorities  know  the  bontis 
money  is  flowing  back  to  the  mob.  The  three 
lieutenants — Max  Courtney  (nee  Morris 
Schmertzler ) .  Frank  Ritter  (sometimes  Red 
Reed)  and  Charles  Brudner  (alias  Charlie 
Brud) — also  drew  combined,  untaxed  sal- 
aries of  $109,200  a  year,  plus  free  housing 
and  other  emoluments,  as  managers  of  the 
Lucayan  casino. 

Coiartney,  Ritter  and  Brudner  are  all  fugi- 
tives from  U.S.  Justice,  under  Indictment  for 
violating  the  federal  anti-racketeering  sta- 
tute as  well  as  gambling-tax  evasion  and 
falltire  to  buy  the  annual  $50  gambling 
stamp.  (They  once  operated  the  nation's 
largest  bookie  network.  Inherited  from  the 
late  Frank  Erlckson.)  But  the  S>-monette 
government  refused  to  deport  them  on 
grounds  that  since  neither  an  Income  tax 
nor  a  bookmakers'  tax  exists  on  the  Islands. 
no  crime  (Bahamian  crime,  that  Isi  had  been 
committed.  Just  three  weeks  ago — and  only 
after  the  greatest  pressure  from  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  was  exerted^were  Courtney.  Ritter 
and  Brudner  relieved  of  their  titles  as  man- 
agers of  the  Lucayan  casino.  But  even  after 
that  they  were  suffered  In  the  Bahamas  and 
were  never  very  far  from  the  action.  U.S. 
authorities  are  convinced  that  their  "resig- 
nations" were  meaningless. 

■Whatever  the  Pindllng  government  decides 
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to  do  about  these  three  gamblers,  one  of 
their  colleagues  has  turned  up  In  the  midst 
of  Pindlings  party.  He  is  Mike  McLaney. 
who  managed  one  of  Havana's  big  casinos 
in  the  days  when  Lansky  was  the  top  mob- 
ster in  the  Cuban  capital.  During  the  re- 
cent election  campaign.  McLaney  showed  up 
m  the  Out  Islands,  providing  free  airlifts 
tor  P.L.P.  candidates.  The  mob  always  tries 
to  hedge  its  bets 

Gambling  and  gangsters  are  not  the  only 
problem  afflicting  the  Bahamas  in  the  cur- 
rent era  of  prosperity  and  expansion.  The 
U  S  Justice  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  troubled 
over  the  flourishing  insurance  racket,  secret 
bank  accounts  and  bogus  securities  that 
have  their  origins  In  the  islands.  The  in- 
surance and  securities  frauds  are  being  per- 
petrated by  American  and  Canadian  swin- 
dlers operating  through  hundreds  of  non- 
resident or  "suitcase"  companies  incorpo- 
rated in  Nassau,  many  of  them  with  the 
familiar  address  of  309  Bay  Street.  Sir  Staf- 
ford's legal  chambers.  Bahamian  law  pro- 
hibits the  suitcase  companies,  which  operate 
only  sporadically,  from  doing  business  In 
the  sterling  area.  So  U.S.  mailing  lists  are 
used,  and  U.S.  citizens  are  bilked  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

In  February  1964,  for  example.  Medicare 
Life  Insurance  Ltd.  was  incorporated  in  Sir 
Stafford's  law  ofHce.  Its  total  capitalization 
was  exactly  CS— $14.  U.S.  postal  authori- 
ties soon  spotted  Medicare's  fraud— a  cruel 
and  worthless  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion policy  offered  for  $12  a  month  to  some 
100  000  persons,  mostly  elderly,  infirm  peo- 
ple living  in  California.  All  mail  for  Medi- 
care was  received  by  Sir  Stafford's  ofHce  and 
forwarded  to  a  post  office  box  in  Ensenada, 
Mexico,  where  the  promoters  planned  to 
pick  up  the  proceeds.  Instead,  they  them- 
selves were  picked  up  and  were  convicted 
on  33  counts  of  mall  fraud. 

Also  m  1964,  Francisco  Garcia,  an  83-year- 
old  resident  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was 
struck  by  a  car  and  totally  disabled.  He 
hired  an  attorney  and  sued  the  driver,  win- 
ning a  default  Judgment  of  $7,500.  But  the 
Judgment  could  not  be  collected  because  the 
Insurance  company  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
those  shells  that  used  Sir  StafTord's  office  aa 
a  mall  drop.  Indeed,  the  promoters  were  in 
default  of  legal-fee  payments  to  Sir  Stafford 
himself,  although  they  had  cleared  at  least 
$500,000  In  their  swindles. 

U.S.  and  Canadian  insurance  brokers  have 
become  understandably  suspicious  of  any 
underwriter  using  a  Bahamian  address,  so 
some  Bay  Street  lawyers  have  resourcefully 
thought  up  a  new  gimmick.  For  a  fee  of 
$1,500  and  up,  they  provide  respectable- 
sounding  mall-drop  addresses  In  London  for 
their  suitcase  clients.  One  such  mall  drop 
turned  out,  on  investigation,  to  be  a  brothel. 
One  of  the  most  lucrative  enterprises  of 
the  modern  pirates  of  the  Bahamas  is  the 
floating  of  dubious  securities  In  the  U.S., 
using  Bahamian  addresses  and  mailbox  nunti- 
bers  and  representing  companies  that  have 
no  assets.  'Wherever  the  SEC  can  put  the 
finger  on  such  Illegal  securities  dealers.  It 
blacklists  them.    Currently.  17  are  outlawed 

In  the  U.S. 

A  recent  example  was  a  firm  called  the 
Compressed  Air  Corporation  Ltd.,  registered 
in  Nassau  (but  not  on  any  legitimate 
bourse),  whose  flamboyant  maUed  advertis- 
ing played  heavily  on  the  U.S.  public's  alarm 
about  alleged  hazards  In  American  auto  de- 
signs. The  firm  listed  the  telephone  of  Nas- 
sau's Playboy  Lounge. 

Oddly,  there  seem  to  be  more  banks  along 
Nassau's  Bay  Street  than  there  are  bars  and 
restaurants — surely  a  unique  situation  for  a 
resort  town.  And.  until  recently,  there  were 
dozens  of  other  so-called  "banks"  which 
were  nothing  more  than  Nassau  mall  drops 
conveniently  incorporated  by  Bay  Street  law- 
yers for  a  tidy  fee,  with  no  questions  asked 
and  no  Bahamian  law  violated.     The  oper- 


ators of  these  phony  banks,  mostly  Ameri- 
Cins.  had  built  a  lucrative  btisiness  by  issu- 
ing themselves  spurious  certificates  of  de- 
posit which  they  used  as  collateral  for  loans 
from  U.S.  financial  institutions.  After  stren- 
uous pressure  was  exerted  by  the  American 
and  British  governments,  the  islands'  bank- 
ing laws  were  tightened  last  year,  and  doz- 
ens of  the  invisible  "banks"  vanished 
overnight. 

Of  the  17  legitimate  banks  in  the  Bahamas, 
most  remain  a  handy  repository — Just  35  air- 
minutes  from  Miami— for  ill-gotten,  untaxed 
money  that  can  be  stashed  In  accounts  closed 
to  the  scrutiny  of  U.S.  and  other  outside 
authorities.  The  process,  which  removes  the 
tattletale  gray  of  tax  evasion,  Is  known  as 
"laundering."  No  one  can  guess  how  much 
U.S.  money  Is  flowing  into  the  vaults  of  the 
Bahamas,  but  a  source  In  Canada  estimates 
that  currency  going  out  of  that  country 
alone  to  Nassau  amounts  to  $2  million  a 
week. 

Crime  and  violence  have  flourished  In  the 
Bahamas  for  centuries,  since  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  on  the  Bahamian  island  of 
San  Salvador  and  his  Spanish  followers  In- 
troduced the  Inhabitants,  the  gentle  Lucayan 
Indans,  to  civilization.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards,  then  decimated  by 
measles  and  smallpox  or  carried  off  to  work 
and  die  in  the  mines  of  Cuba  and  Hlspaniola. 
The  Spaniards  never  considered  the  place 
worthy  of  colonization,  and  In  the  17th 
Century  a  British  group,  the  "Eleutherlan 
Adventurers,"  tried  to  settle  the  islands. 
They  suffered  hunger  at  first  and  later  were 
frustrated  by  the  swarms  of  pirates  who  had 
already  made  the  Bahamas  their  base  and 
were  the  de  facto  rulers. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  piracy 
In  the  Islands  had  died  out.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  the  colony's  sparse 
populaUon  of  4.000  was  nearly  tripled  by  the 
immigration  of  some  7,000  southern  Ameri- 
can Tories.  The  newcomers  planted  cotton 
In  the  thin  Bahamian  soU.  got  the  slaves 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  pick  It,  and 
completely  changed  the  economy  and  ethnic 
mix  of  the  Bahamas.  Then  In  1838  slavery 
ended  In  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Islands 
had  to  find  another  means  of  survival. 

One  was  already  at  hand.  Early  In  the 
19th  Century,  the  people  of  the  colony  had 
turned  enthusiastically  to  the  business  of 
salvaging  wrecked  ships.  Since  the  Bahamas 
lie  athwart  one  of  the  AtlanUc's  main  sea 
lanes,  and  since  the  prevailing  winds  and 
currents  are  hazardous  for  sailing  ships, 
business  for  salvors  was  good.  The  Islanders 
made  It  a  lot  better  by  decoying  ships  onto 
the  reefs  with  moving  lights  along  the  shore, 
and  by  making  bargains  with  unscrupulous 
ship  captains  who  were  willing  to  wreck  their 
ships  for  a  share  of  the  spoils.  Between  1858 
and  1864.  while  313  shlpe  were  lost  on  the 
Bahamian  shores,  the  Assembly  was  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  the  owners  of  the  colony's 
302  salvage  ships,  and  most  of  the  eligible 
electorate  consisted  of  their  crews.  Then, 
over  the  violent  protests  of  the  Bahamians. 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson.  a  resolute  royal  gov- 
ernor, ended  the  wrecking  business  by  build- 
ing an  effective  system  of  lighthouses  in  the 
archipelago. 

The  bloody  American  Civil  War  brought 
the  biggest  boom  ever  to  the  colony.  Nassau 
became  the  primary  chink  in  the  Union's  sea 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
merchants  of  Bay  Street  Jumped  at  the 
opporturi\ty  to  run  arms  to  the  South  and 
transship  Its  cotton  to  the  mills  of  England. 
Imports  leaped  from  £234.000  In  1860  to  more 
than  £5  million  In  1864.  and  Nassau  danced. 
After  the  Civil  "War,  the  Bahamian  econ- 
omy plunged  to  Its  lowest  depths  and  re- 
mained there  for  more  than  50  years.  In 
1920.  though,  the  Institution  of  national 
prohibition  In  the  U.S.  sent  the  Bahamas 
reeling  Into  their  longest  binge  of  prosperity, 
again  as  blockade-runners. 
In  Nassau,  warehouse  space  ran  out  and 


the  streets  were  piled  high  with  cases  of  pre- 
Prohibltion  whisky  from  the  U.S.  and  Imports 
from  Britain,  all  destined  for  mainland  boot- 
leggers and  racketeers.  American  gangsters 
built  stucco  palaces  on  the  islands,  and  many 
of  today's  leading  Bahamians— Including  ex- 
Premler  Sir  Roland  Symonette  himself— 
amassed  their  fortunes  smuggling  whisky  to 
the  U.S. 

With  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  in  1932  the 
Bahamas  sank,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
into  the  Great  Depression.  Not  until  1950 
were  the  Bahamas  prepA-ed  for  the  postwar 
era  of  increasing  autonomy  and  tourist-borne 
prosperity.  The  Bay  Street  Boys  were 
ready. 

The  Islands  today  are  almost  entirely  self- 
governing.  The  British  Crown  is  respon- 
sible only  for  defense,  external  affairs  and 
Internal  security;  and  the  office  of  royal 
governor  is  mostly  ceremonial. 

The  Bay  Street  Boys  saw  nothing  wrong  in 
manipulating   the   government   and   passing 
laws  to  make  themselves  richer.     After  all, 
goes   their  smooth  rationalization,  as  part- 
time   government  officials   they   received   no 
salaries,  so  they  had  to  make  a  living  else- 
where and  somehow.     It  was,  invariably,  a 
very   good   living.     One   of   Plndllng's   main 
campaign  pledges  was  to  end  this  conflict  of 
Interest   and   pay    salaries   to   office-holders 
While  the  Bay  Street  Boys  live  In  opulent 
mansions  strung  up  and  down  the  coastline 
around   Nassau,   the   average   Nassauvlan  is 
not   so   fortunate.     The   typical   tourist   sees 
only  the  smiling  face  of  the  place,  but  It  Is 
only  a  10-mlnute  walk  beyond  Bay  Street  to 
the  brawling,  sprawling  district  called  "Over 
the    Hill,"    a   festering   slum,    teeming   with 
crowded  shacks,  with  no  plumbing,  few  paved 
roads  and  fewer  schools.     Here  and  there  a 
neat  pastel  bungalow,  like  the  one  Sidney 
Poltler  built  for  his  mother,  may  bloom  In 
the  Jungle,  but  Over  the  Hill  Is,  almost  all  of 
It,  an  appalling  place  where  the  city's  Negroes 
live.     A  single  room  in  a  ramshackle  wooden 
house   costs   $35    a  month.     Epidemics   and 
fires    are    frequent,    and    during    the    rainy 
months  Over  the  Hill  often  becomes  a  fetid 
swamp:  there  are  no  raln-sewers  or  streams 
to  carry  the  water  off.     It  Is  the  heartland 
of  the  P.L.P. 

It  is  truiB  that  there  are  other,  more  squalid 
slums  In  the  Caribbean  Islands,  but  the  Irony 
of  Over  the  Hill  Is  that  It  should  exist  at  all. 
"The  governmental  system  Is  almost  me- 
dieval." says  an  American  diplomat.  "It's 
too  bad  they  can't  run  the  government  like 
Kuwait,  where  the  nation's  riches  are  used 
to  serve  the  small  population." 

Though  the  Bay  Street  Boys  held  the  power 
in  the  Bahamas  for  a  generation  or  more, 
theirs  was  a  minority  government.  Through 
a  system  of  vote-buying,  gerrymandering 
and  rotten-borough  districting,  they  main- 
tained an  Iron  clench  on  the  legislature  until 
the  Jan.  10  election.  The  result  surprised 
everyone,  but  should  have  been  foreseen. 
Cracks  In  the  authoritarian  walls  of  Bay 
Street  had  begun  to  appear  nine  years  ago, 
when  a  general  strike  crippled  the  Islands  for 
19  days.  Limited  redlstrlcting  and  universal 
male  suffrage  were  Introduced,  and  In  1962 
the  female  franchise  was  approved.  Mean- 
while, during  those  nine  years,  the  number  of 
seats  In  the  Assembly,  all  told.  Increased  by 
nine  to  a  total  of  38 — and  the  control  of  the 
Bay  Street  minority  diminished. 

No  exclusive  club,  fraternity  or  protective 
association  ever  operated  with  such  solidar- 
ity as  the  Bay  Street  Boys.  This  Is  remarka- 
ble because  the  Boys  do  not  especially  ad- 
mire one  another  and  some — Sir  Stafford 
Sands  and  Sir  Roland  Symonette.  for  ex- 
ample— have  been  known  to  say  derogatory 
things  about  each  other.  But  to  outsiders 
Bay  Street  presents  a  solid  phalanx,  as  Hunt- 
ington Hartford,  the  hapless  A&P  heir,  dis- 
covered to  his  chagrin  when  he  embarked 
on  a  grandiose  Bahamian  project  In  1959 
without  greaalng  the  proper  palms. 
Hartford,  who  has  an  Instinct  for  throw- 
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ing  his  millions  Into  noble  and  picturesque 
but  ruinous  undertakings,  decided  to  go  into 
the  resort  business.  He  bought  most  of  Hog 
Island — Just  across  Nassau  harbor — changed 
Its  name  to  Paradise  Island  and  spent  $30 
million  building  a  luxury  playground  there. 
But  then  he  discovered  that  the  place  could 
not  break  even  without  a  casino  and  a  bridge 
across  the  harbor.  No  other  big  Investors 
would  consider  going  In  with  him  unless  they 
heard  the  click  of  dice,  and  he  found  he 
could  not  ferry  over  nearly  enough  tourists 
by  motorboat  to  pay  the  bills. 

As  a  matter  of  economic  necessity  Hartford 
decided  to  add  a  casino.  But  all  efforts  to 
obtain  a  gambling  franchise  and  a  permit  to 
build  a  bridge  failed.  He  even  offered  to  give 
60';  of  the  casino's  profits  to  the  Bahamian 
public.  But  he  had  made  the  mistake  of 
retaining  the  wrong  lawyer  to  plead  for  his 
gambling  concession  and,  worse,  he  had 
committed  the  horrible  faux  pas  of  con- 
tributing some  $15,000  to  Bay  Street's  enemy, 
the  P.L.P.  As  the  stalemate  stretched  on, 
his  troubles  In  Paradise  were  costing  him  $1 
million  a  year  by  1964.  So  Hartford  gave  up 
and  sold  most  of  his  holdings  to  the  quaintly 
named  Mary  Carter  Paint  Company,  whose 
owners  wanted  too  diversify  their  Invest- 
ments. 

Miraculously,  Paradise  Island's  difficulties 
began  to  melt  away.  Gambling  there  be- 
came possible  merely  by  the  purchase,  for 
$750,000,  of  a  Certificate  of  Exemption  from 
the  owner  of  the  Bahamian  Club,  a  sedate 
little  gaming  room  In  Nassau.  The  permit 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Paradise  Island 
Casino  when  It  opens  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Approval  for  the  bridge  was  graciously  grant- 
ed by  the  Bahamas  government,  which  de- 
cided that  a  span  across  the  harbor  would 
not  be  a  haisard  to  shipping.  And  the  attor- 
ney who  represented  the  Mary  Carter  Paint 
Company  was  Sir  Stafford  Sands. 

Of  course,  some  troubles  did  develop.  The 
paint  company  had  to  yield  4  9  of  the  casino 
and  all  of  the  management  of  It  to  Wallace 
Groves's  Bahamas  Amusements  Ltd.  because, 
as  Sir  Stafford  explained,  when  It  came  to 
gambling  the  government  preferred  to  deal 
with  Just  one  group.  Under  the  Bahamian 
Club's  present  management,  Lansky  &  Co. 
pull  the  managerial  strings  and  are  slated  to 
run  the  Paradise  Island  Casino  when  It 
opens.  They  have  been  cut  In  for  a  flat  15 'i 
of  the  gross  gambling  profits. 

If  the  Paradise  Island  caper  was  a  bravura 
performance  by  Sir  Stafford,  the  Grand  Ba- 
hama deal  was  his  masterwork.  Grand  Ba- 
hama was  the  ugliest,  least  promising  of  all 
the  habitable  Islands  In  the  Bahamas.  But 
thanks  to  the  legal  legerdemain  of  Sir  Staf- 
ford in  his  capacity  as  Wallace  Groves'  at- 
torney, a  big  chunk  of  the  unsightly  place 
was  converted  Into  the  swinging  community 
of  Freeport,  with  Its  big.  garish  hotels,  a 
casino  that  looks  like  an  Arabian  harem,  an 
olde  Engllshe  pub  with  deep-chested  wenches 
for  waitresses,  an  International  Shopping 
Bazaar,  girlie  shows  "direct  from  Las  Vegas," 
gan^ters,  discotheques,  a  scuba  club,  the 
works — and  an  atmosphere  that  melds  Miami 
Beach  with  Monte  Carlo. 

Freeport — all  211  square  miles  of  It — Is 
Groves'  absolute  demesne.  He  controls  ev- 
erything from  the  local  police  payroll  to  the 
decor  of  the  new  buildings  (gaudy  portraits 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  In  hotel  lobbies).  With 
the  authority  of  a  feudal  baron  he  dispenses 
privileges  and  business  licenses — and  when 
the  whimsy  moves  him,  he  takes  them  away. 
There  was,  for  Instance,  the  boon  that  was 
bestowed  upon  Daniel  K.  Ludwlg,  the  enor- 
mously wealthy  American  shipbuilder  and 
International  Industrialist  who  came  to 
Grand  Bahama  In  1955  to  finance  and  dredge 
the  deepwater  harbor,  and  stayed  on  to  build 
the  King's  Inn,  an  800-room  hotel  sur- 
rounded by  an  18-hole  golf  course.  It  was 
Ludwlg's  understanding  that  he  could  also 
bulla  an  adjacent  casino  and  the  Interna- 
tional  Bazaar.     But  after  Ludwlg  had  In- 


vested millions  of  dollars  In  the  resort. 
Groves  sadly  Informed  him  he  would  have  to 
take  over  the  proposed  casino  project  him- 
self because  his  Bahamas  Amusements  Ltd. 
holds  the  casino  monopoly.  And  while  the 
International  Bazaar — an  unholy  mixture  of 
Chinese  streets  giving  on  to  an  English  mews, 
a  Copenhagen  square  and  a  soupcon  of  Mont- 
martre — was  under  construction,  Ludwlg  was 
informed  that  he  had  lost  the  franchise  to 
do  business  there,  because  he  was  insisting 
on  bringing  In  his  own  shopkeepers  and  Im- 
porting his  own  merchandise.  The  Bay  Street 
Boys,  who  are,  after  all,  primarily  shopkeep- 
ers and  merchants,  had  other  Ideas.  As  a  sop 
for  losing  the  casino  and  the  bazaar,  Ludwlg 
got  a  barren  tract  of  land  which  may  (or 
may  not)  some  day  become  a  housing  de- 
velopment. Nine  of  the  International  Ba- 
zaar's shops  have  already  been  turned  over  to 
Bay  Street's  Solomon  brothers. 

Even  with  his  highhanded  methods.  Wal- 
lace Groves  has  Induced  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  big  Investors  to  help  him  bring  about 
the  remarkable  transformation  on  Grand  Ba- 
hama. Among  them  are  U.S.  Steel  (a  $50 
million  cement  plant).  Holiday  Inns  (a  $5 
million  hotel,  the  company's  biggest),  the 
ubiquitous  Mary  Carter  Paint  Company 
(Queen's  Cove,  another  large,  desolate  future 
housing  tract)  and  Syntex  Corp.  (a  $7  mil- 
lion pharmaceutical  plant).  Prom  the  big- 
gest Freeport  concessionaire  down  to  the 
smallest  shopkeeper.  Groves  exacts  a  tithe, 
usually  from  l^r   to  lO'^c   of  the  profite. 

Of  course,   none  of  this  would  ever  have 
gone  beyond  the  dreams  of  Wallace  Groves 
If  It  had  not  been  for  his  friend  Sir  Stafford 
Sands.     By   1936,   when  Sir  Stafford   was   a 
stlll-unknlghted  youngster  reading  the  law 
in  Nassau,  Wall  Streeter  Groves  had  already 
set  up  two  of  the  colony's  earliest  suitcase 
securities  companies,  whose  operations  were 
eventually  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
Groves  went  to  Sir  Stafford  some  20  years 
later  with  his  visionary  plan  to  turn  Grand 
Bahama  Into  an  Industrial  park  cum  resort. 
Sir  Stafford  obligingly  popped  on  his  parlia- 
mentary   wig    and    drew   up    the    Hawksblll 
Creek  Act   (so-called   for   a  cove  on   Grand 
Bahama  where  the  big.  lazy  hawksblll  turtles 
are  wont  to  gather).    It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  ram  the  bill  through  the  Assembly 
and  get  the  governor  to  sign  It.     The  Hawks- 
blll Creek  Act  presented  Wallace  Groves  with 
something  not  unlike  the  blank-check  Hud- 
son's Bav  or  East  India  Company  charters: 
he  was  allowed  to  buy  the  211  square  miles 
of  Grand  Bahama  land,  a   principality  400 
times  the  size  of  Monaco,  most  of  It  at  the 
giveaway  rate  of  $2.80  per  acre.     (Nowadays 
Groves  Is  reselling  some  of  the  choicer  plots 
for    $50,000    an    acre.)      And    when    he    was 
given  special  rights  and  privileges.   Includ- 
ing exemption  from  virtually  all  taxes  for 
up  to  9^ears.     For  his  services  to  Groves, 
Sir   Stafford,   of   course,   received   his   usual 
fat  fee. 

To  organize  this  empire,  pay  his  bills  and 
fulfill  the  development  requirements  of  the 
Act,  Groves  set  up  over  a  period  of  years  a 
series  of  Interlocking  private  concerns:  first 
a  parent  firm,  the  Grand  Bahama  Port  Au- 
thority Ltd.,  which  Groves  owns  with  a  hand- 
ful of  rich  New  York  and  British  investors; 
then  a  real  estate  organization,  the  Grand 
Bahama  Development  Company  Ltd.;  and 
later  a  number  of  other  companies.  Includ- 
ing one  to  govern  his  gambling  Interests, 
Bahamas  Amusements  Ltd. 

When  their  hopes  for  a  great  Industrial 
development  In  Grand  Bahama  began  to  fade. 
Groves  and  Sir  Stafford  turned  to  the  one 
thing  that  would  draw  the  tourists  like  notii- 
Ing  else  and  make  the  resort  turn  a  profit — 
big  gambling. 

Long  before  the  gambling  was  authorized 
or  even  mentioned  out  loud,  the  blueprints 
for  Freeport's  Lucayan  Beach  Hotel  de- 
pleted a  large  room  specifically  ordered  at  a 
Miami  meeting  attended  by  Groves'  repre- 
sentatives, the  architect  and  Meyer  Lansky. 
On   the   plans,   the   9,000-square-foot   room 


was  called  a  "handball  court."  but  It  was 
ultimately  to  become  the  Monte  Carlo 
casino. 

There  was  a  reason  for  the  camouflage; 
as  It  happens,  gambling  was  and  Is  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  law  in  the  Bahamas, 
punishable  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  a 
£1,000  fine  and  two  years  In  prison.  Gam- 
bling has  existed  there  nevertheless  In  a 
modest  way  for  many  years.  The  way  to 
get  around  the  official  restriction  is  to  per- 
suade the  governor's  council  to  Issue  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Exemption,  which  is  simply  a 
permit  to  ignore  the  law. 

Some  of  the  Bay  Street  Boys  were  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  big  gambling  on  Grand 
Bahama,  and  the  ground  had  to  be  pain- 
stakingly prepared  to  get  a  Certificate  of 
Exemption  for  Freeport.  In  this.  Groves  and 
Sir  Stafford  were  inuneasurably  helped  by 
the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  one  Louis  Chesler, 
who  showed  up  in  1960  with  $12  million  to 
Invest  and  more  than  a  casual  Interest  In 
gambling. 

A  blgtlme  promoter  from  Canada.  Chesler 
was  a  guiding  force  In  several  giant  cc^m- 
panles.  Including  Canada's  Lorado  Uraninm 
Mines  Ltd.;  General  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  huge  Florida  real  estate  operation; 
and  Seven  Arts  Productions  Ltd..  the  enter- 
tainment complex.  He  was  a  proved  entre- 
preneur in  housing  promotion,  the  developer 
of  Port  St.  Lucie  and  two  other  large,  suc- 
cessful Tetlrement  towns"  in  Florida.  When 
Chesler.  a  cherubic,  rollicking  300-pound 
man.  moved  in,  he  brought  with  him  a 
retinue  of  Jetset  friends  and  satraps,  and 
a  go-go  attitude  that  was  offensive  to  the 
prim  conservatism  that  Wallace  Groves  af- 
fects. But  Groves  managed  to  tolerate  it 
until  1964,  when  the  $12  million  was  gone, 
the  Lucayan  Beach  Hotel  wtis  open  and  Lou 
Chesler  could  be  given  the  coup  de  gt'ice. 

Meanwhile,  Chesler  had  been  put  to  use  in 
another  way.  In  September  1961.  in  a  ma- 
neuver called  "Operation  Indoctrination."  he 
and  Groves  were  lavish  hosts  to  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  key  officials  of  the  Baha- 
mian government,  first  at  Chesler  s  Port  St. 
Lucie  and  later  In  Miami  Beach.  The  In- 
fiuentlal  group  Included  Premier  Sir  Roland 
Symonette,  Attorney  General  Lionel  Orr. 
Treasurer  William  Sweeting,  their  wives,  and 
Colonial  Secretary  Kenneth  Walmsley.  The 
guests  were  briefed  on  the  realities  of  resort 
building  In  the  Bahamas  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  admitting  blgtlme  gambling  In 
order  to  create  the  beautiful — and  profita- 
ble— life  it  would  bring. 

Sir  Stafford  was  also  present,  but  unobtru- 
sive. His  big  scene  came  later,  in  1963.  when 
the  governor's  council  met  in  great  secrecy 
to  discuss  issuing  the  Certificate  of  Exemp- 
tion for  Freeport.  The  vote  was  8-3  In  favor 
of  the  gambling  license.  Sir  Stafford  got 
$1  1  million,  including  $515,900  in  legal  fees, 
plus  a  retainer  of  $10,000  a  month,  plus  a 
"consultant's  fee"  of  $50,000  a  year  for  10 
years. 

Some  early  dissidents— like  Publisher  Sir 
Etienne  Dupuch,  who  had  editorially  cam- 
paigned with  some  eloquence  against  gam- 
bling— changed  their  minds  after  the  vote 
and  accepted  "consultants'  fees"  from  casino 
ftmds  funneled  throtigh  Groves'  development 
company.  Sir  Etienne  was  appointed  a  "con- 
sultant" at  $15,000  a  year  but  begged  off.  as 
a  matter  of  conscience,  after  several  months. 
Earlier.  Sir  Stafford  and  Groves  had  tried  to 
win  Sir  Etlenne's  favor  by  coirunanding  every 
concessionaire  in  Grand  Bahama  to  buy  ads 
in  the  publisher's  annual  Bahamas  Hand- 
hook.  When  the  ads  still  did  not  produce  the 
$50,000  they  felt  Sir  Etienne  deserved. 
Groves'  Grand  Bahama  Development  Com- 
pany was  required  to  buy  enough  copies  to 
make  up  the  difference.  After  a  few  months, 
all  of  the  10.000  undistributed  copies  were 
burned. 

Premier  Symonette's  own  •'consulta.U's  fee" 
was  set  at  $16,800  a  year  for  five  years,  and 
his  son.  Bobby,  the  Speaker  of  the  Bahamian 
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House  of  Assembly,  got  $14,000.  also  for  five 
years.  Maritime  Affairs  Minister  Trevor 
Kelly  was  awarded  the  charter  to  haul  men 
and  materials  from  Florida  to  Freeport  on 
his  freighter,  Betty  K  .  at  $60,000  a  year  for 
three  years.  The  Betty  K  proved  to  be  un- 
usable, so  the  charter  was  canceled  after 
seven  months.  As  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  the  contract,  Kelly  got  a  compensatory 
payment — $100,000. 

Not  long  after  the  gambling  franchise  for 
Freeport  was  secure.  Groves  and  Chesler 
moved  Into  open  conflict,  for  It  had  become 
apparent  that  Grand  Bahama  was  not  big 
enough  for  both  of  them.  Chesler  made  the 
first  move  toward  a  showdown,  offering  to 
buy  out  Groves'  48-.  Intarest  In  the  Grand 
Bahama  Development  CorSpany  for  $17  mil- 
lion. Groves  countered  with  an  offer  to  buy 
enough  of  Chesler's  stock  to  gain  control  of 
the  company,  and  Chesler— bowing  to  the 
feudal  lord  of  Freeport— meekly  accepted. 

By  this  time.  Groves'  development  com- 
pany, financially  shaky,  began  to  change 
rapidly.  The  Lucayan  Beach  Hotel,  which 
had  been  built  under  Chesler's  aegis  at  a 
cost  of  $8.6  million— one  of  the  costliest 
hotels  in  the  world  on  a  per-room  basis- had 
been  sold,  at  a  loss  of  $1  million,  to  Allen 
Manus,  a  Canadian  entrepreneur.  (Sir  Staf- 
ford got  a  fee  of  $125,000  for  arranging  the 
papers.)  Manus  had  no  better  luck  with 
the  hotel:  despite  a  subsidy  of  $500,000  a 
year  from  the  Monte  Carlo  Room,  the  Lu- 
canyan  Beach  was  in  receivership  after  18 
months.     It  still  is  today. 

Manus  had  secured  his  down  payment  on 
the  hotel  with  loans  of  $2.5  million,  mostly 
from  Canada's  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corpora- 
tion, which  invested  811  million  In  various 
Grand  Bahama  enterprises.  Much  of  that 
investment  in  the  Islands  development  went 
sour,  resulting  in  an  upheaval  of  the  giant 
holding  company.  Atlantic  Acceptance  col- 
lapsed In  June  1965,  defaulting  on  $104  mil- 
lion to  creditors,  most  of  them  Americans, 
and  causing  an  international  financial 
scandal. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  the  last  of  Lou  Chesler  s 
holdings   on   Grand    Bahama   had   been  sold 
off   and   his   friends,   relatives  and   hangers- 
on    were    gone.      But    Chesler   had    left    his 
mark   on    the    resort       He    had    introduced 
Meyer  Lansky  and  the  late  Jim  Norrls.  mil- 
lionaire boxing  promoter  and  friend  of  the 
mob     to    the    Bahamas'    gambling    picture. 
Courtney,  Ritter  and  Brudner,  the  three  Lan- 
sky henchmen,  all  known  by  Chesler  from 
their  days  In  Havana  and  around  the  New 
York  racetracks,  had  been  installed  as  man- 
agers of  the  Monte  Carlo  Room,  and  the  big 
gamblers  were  flying  in  and   the  big  money 
was  flowing  out  to  a  Miami  Beach  bank  as 
regularly  as  the  tides.     In   Miami  Beach,  a 
platoon  of  Courtney's  bookmakers  was  keep- 
ing a  constant  telephone  check  on  the  credit 
ratings   of   high-rollers   who   showed   up   at 
Freeport.      Everything    was    operating   with 
machine-tooled  efficiency— unlike   the  early 
days   days   when   Freeport's   unreliable   tele- 
phones   failed,    and    Jim    Norrls    obligingly 
allowed   the  radio   aboard   his   yacht.   Black 
Hawk    riding  at  anchor  In  Hawksblll  Creek, 
to  be  used  to  relay  credit  information  back 
and  forth   between  Freeport  and  Florida. 

From  its  opening  night  in  January  1964, 
the  Monte  Carlo  Room  prospered,  never  had 
a  losing  night.  At  the  end  of  five  months 
it  had  made  $1  million,  and  before  the  year 
was  over  it  had  repaid  the  $600,000  lent  by 
the  Lansky  mob  to  equip  the  casino  and 
provide  the  initial  bankroll.  By  the  end  of 
1966  the  casino  was  grossing  $8  million  a 
year,  according  to  the  available  records.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Peat.  Marwick, 
Mitchell  and  Companv.  the  international  ac- 
counting firm  which  kept  the  casino's  books, 
did  not  trust  those  av.ulable  records  and  re- 
signed the  account  last  year. 

In    New   York,    meanwhile.   U.S.    Attorney 
Robert  Morgenthau  has  been  keeping  up  a 


dogged  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Gotham  mob- 
sters One  of  Groves-  officials  admlsts  that 
iUl  ciisino  personnel  have  been  warned  not 
to  go  to  the  U.S.  for  fear  of  being  caught  by 
one  of  Morgenthaus  subpoenas.  The  pros- 
ecutor has  already  obtained  indictments 
against  the  Messrs.  Courtney,  Ritter  and 
Brudner.  Another,  more  notorious  Lansky 
lieutenant,  Dlno  Cellini,  and  several  lesser 
hoodlums  have  been  declared  non  grata  and 
deported  from  Grand  Bahama  as  a  result  of 
strong  representations  by  U.S.  government 
agencies. 

Cellini  went  to  London,  where  he  oper- 
ates a  school— financed  in  part  by  Bahamas 
Amusements  Ltd.— for  British  croupiers  to 
learn  the  intricacies  of  American  craps  and 
blackjack.  But  among  the  replacements  for 
Cellini  and  the  others,  all  still  working  gain- 
fully in  Bahamas  casinos,  are  Eddie,  Bob  and 
Guff  Cellini— all  of  them  Dlnos  kinfolk. 

As  long  as  the  mob  has  a  toe  hold,  it  will 
keep  sending  replacements— 'soldiers,"  as 
the  Mafia  calls  them— whenever  there's  a 
vacancy  to  be  filled.  Of  course,  the  mob 
has  reason  to  be  nervous,  what  with  the  heat 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  changing  political 
scene  along  Bay  Street.  One  thing  is  obvi- 
ous: they  won't  give  up  easily.  Nor  will  the 
Bay  Street  Boys. 


law  of  dower.  In  the  Bahamas,  a  wife  auto- 
matically owns  two-thirds  life  interest  in  her 
husband's  property.  Some  husbands  mustn't 
like  their  wives  getting  an  interest  in  every- 
thing he  gets." 

Pindllng  did  not  say  whether  this  applies 
to  Powell,  whose  estranged  wife  lives  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Parrying  questions  by  a  battery  of  report- 
ers, PlndUng  gave  particular  emphasis  to 
much-publicized  reports  of  Mafia-controlled 
gambling  and  Insurance  and  banking  rackets 
in  the  Bahamas. 

He  said  that  a  special  commission  of  out- 
side experts,  probably  from  Britain,  would 
soon  begin  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
large  tax-free  gambling  casinos  on  the  island, 
as  well  as  reports  of  conflict  of  Interest 
among  officials  of  the  previous  government. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  that  three 
Mafla-llnked  Individuals  wanted  by  the  U.S. 
Government  would  not  be  deported  pending 
completion  of  the  study.  The  three  men- 
serving  as  managers  of  a  casino  at  high  sal- 
aries—are Max  Courtney,  Frank  Ritter  and 
Charles  Brudner.  They  are  wanted  for  vio- 
lating several  U.S.  antl-racketeerlng  and 
gambling  statutes. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  28.  1967 1 
Bahamas  Chief  AcMrrs  Share  in  Huff 
Group 
(By  Leroy  F.  Aarons) 
New  York,  Feb.  27. — Lynden  O.  PlndUng. 
newly  elected  Prime  Minister  of  the  Bahamas, 
acknowledged    today    that    he    and    his    law 
partner — now    Bahamian    Minister    for    In- 
ternal   Affairs — are    shareholders    In    a    cor- 
poration   formed    by   Corrln   Huff,  secretary 
and  friend  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

But.  PlndUng  was  quick  to  add.  the  cor- 
poration, Huff  Enterprises,  Ltd..  does  no 
business  in  the  Bahamas  or  with  the  Baha- 
mian government. 

"So  the  question  of  conflict  of  Interest 
does  not  exist."   he  said. 

Huff  Enterprises  was  a  subject  of  inquiry 
in  this  month's  House  hearings  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Powell.  The  select  committee 
was  trying  to  determine  whether  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment funds  had  been  used  by  the  cor- 
poration for  private  or  commercial  purposes. 
Pindllng,  a  short,  stocky  man  with  a  quick 
wit.  Is  making  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  since  becoming  the  first  Negro  to  head 
the  Bahamian  government. 

He  told  a  press  conference  at  the  Regency 
Hotel  that  the  Huff  firm  was  Incorporated 
in  his  law  offices  on  May  14.  1965. 

Its  sole  purpose,  he  said,  was  to  acquire 
title  to  a  parcel  of  land  and  a  house  on 
Blmlnl,  a  Bahamian  Island  where  Powell 
vacations  regularly. 

He  said  the  land  had  been  purchased  for 
$15,000  to  $16,000  prior  to  the  incorporation, 
but  did  not  say  by  whom,  or  how  large  the 
plot  was. 

Bahamian  law  requires  that  every  corpora- 
tion have  five  incorporators,  Pindllng  said. 
His  role,  and  that  of  his  partner,  Jeffery  M. 
Thompson,  was  merely  to  fill  out  the  required 
five  names. 

The  other  three,  he  said,  are  C  Sumner 
Stone,  a  Powell  aide.  Emma  T.  Swann.  a 
Powell  employe  who  figured  in  House  testi- 
mony involving  misuse  of  credit  cards,  and 
Miss  Huff,  who  is  listed  as  president. 

There  are  1000  shares  outstanding  valued 
at  one  pound  (roughly  $2,791  each.  Pindling 
and  Thompson  have  one  each  and  Miss  Huff. 
Mrs  Swann  and  Stone  five  each.  The  other 
shares  are  not  l.'^sued,  PlndUng  said.  Powell 
himself  Is  not  a  shareholder. 

Asked  if  it  is  common  for  corporations  in 
the  Bahamas  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  listing  title  to  property,  PlndUng  said 
yes,  and  added: 

"It  Is  used  often  to  avoid  operation  of  the 


AMIGOS  DE  LAS  AMERICAS 
Mr    VANDER  JAGT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  Bush]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    BUSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  work  of  a  great  organization 
and  its  unique  program.     Several  hun- 
dred teenage  boys  and  girls  in  2  years,  (jn 
their  own  momentum  and  with  $80,000 
of  their  own  money,  have  given  the  term 
"amigos"    a   special   meaning   in   Latin 
America  which  goes  far  beyond  the  lit- 
eral Spanish.    Without  a  dollar  of  Gov- 
ernment money  and  without  any  politi- 
cal or  ideological  objectives,  these  young 
Amigos     have     successfully     inoculated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  Central 
Americans  against  the  major  contagious 
diseases  and  have  developed— by  action 
rather  than  by  talk— a  spirit  of  mt«rna- 
tional  brotherhood  which  dollars  alone 
could   never   buy.     Anyone   who   might 
question  the  feasibility  and  importance 
of  this  unique  approach  should  spend  5 
minutes  with  Raymond  Cook,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  Guy  Bevil,  the 
inspired  executive  director,  or  spend  20 
minutes  viewing  KPRC-TVs  stimulating 
documentary  film  on  the   Amigos  pro- 
gram, "Yanqui,  Come  Back,"  the  title  of 
which  dramatically  discloses  the  kind  oi 
response  which  our  boys  and  girls  have 
induced     among     thousands     of     new 
friends.  , 

Over  the  next  few  months  you  wiu 
observe  a  lot  of  public  discussion  of  in- 
ternational student  organizations  and 
of  the  unfortunate  disclosures  of  CIA 
participation.  These  discussions  win 
probably  bring  about  a  broad  review  of 
the  proper  relationships  between  U.b. 
Government  agencies  and  private  wel- 
fare organizations,  and  out  of  such  re- 
view there  may  develop  some  new  and 
workable  guidelines.  In  the  process, 
however,  there  may  also  unfortunately 
be  suspicion  and  resentment  which  un- 


justly will  damage  all  youth  service 
groups,  even  those  like  Amigos  which 
have  had  no  involvement  with  under- 
cover activities  of  any  kind. 

At  this  particular  time,  therefore,  it 
Is  refreshing  for  the  public  generally  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  youth 
service  program  in  America  which  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  policy  has  refused  to 
taint    its    person-to-person    objectives 
either    by    Government    money    or    by 
political,  social,  or  religious  preaching. 
Young  Amigos  during  the  summer  live 
with  rural  families  in  Honduras,  eat  their 
simple  food,  share  their  many  problems, 
and  work  hard  to  help  solve  some  of 
them.    To  these  young  people,  idealistic 
though  they  may  be,  pohtical  and  social 
philosophy  becomes  remote  and  irrev- 
elant.    Their  outlook  is  focused  rather 
on  the  problems  immediately  in  front  of 
them.    An  Amlgo's  smile  and  good  works 
may  well  aid  an  important  national  pur- 
pose, and  his  obvious  spiritual  motivation 
may  well  serve  to  strengthen  someone's 
religious  faith;  but  to  the  Amigo  these 
are  indirect  dividends.     Only  to  you  and 
to  others  who  must  view  such  projects 
with  a  wide  lens  does  the  true  significance 
become  clear.     In  simple  language  the 
basic  truth  is  that  In  many  areas  of  U.S. 
Interest  today  a  teenager's  smile  is  more 
effective  than  a  silver  dollar. 

It  might  also  be  refreshing  for  people 
to  learn  how  much  time  and  how  many 
skills  are  being  committed  by  American 
businessmen  to  the  success  of  volunteer 
programs  like  Amigos.  The  operation 
is  extraordinarily  complex,  with  logisti- 
cal problems  which  would  severely  strain 
many  business  organizations  and  which 
in  a  bureaucracy  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce administrative  costs  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  end  product.  The  vitality 
and  enthusiasm  of  volunteer  workers 
can  never  be  bought;  and  it  is  through 
both  necessity  and  choice,  therefore,  that 
Amigos  has  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
complex  operations  with  no  administra- 
tive hierarchy  and  with  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  In  the  field  of 
private  welfare  the  U.S.  Government 
need  wholly  ignore  what  is  going  on.  In 
fact  there  are  positive  policies  which  our 
various  Federal  agencies  can  and  do 
properly  carry  out,  primarily  those  which 
are  implicit  in  the  functions  available 
abroad  to  any  U.S.  citizen  at  the  embassy 
and  consulate  levels.  For  example, 
Amigos  de  las  Americas  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Honduran  citizens  have  already 
appreciated  the  courtesies,  the  informa- 
tion and  the  counselling  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras  from  our  distinguished  Ameri- 
can ambassadors  to  Honduras.  Charles 
R.  Burrows  in  1965  and  John  J.  Jova  in 
1966.  Ambassador  Jova.  incidentally, 
became  so  intrigued  by  the  Amigos  pro- 
gram that  he  encouraged  two  of  his  own 
sons  to  participate.  I  also  believe  that 
witftin  the  State  Department  at  many 
levels  there  are  those  who  understand 
and  support  the  good  works  of  private 
service  projects  abroad. 

Too  often,  however,  this  relationship 
gets  distorted  because  in  the  background 
there  is  an  expressed  or  implied  request 
for  Federal  financial  assistance.  What 
is  needed  is  a  wholesale  dose  of  "do-it- 


yourself"  medicine.  Federal  officials 
should  more  openly  admit,  even  preach, 
that  there  are  many  functions  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  which  can  be 
better  served  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Amigos  program  itself,  with  or 
without  public  notice,  will  carry  or  under 
the  momentum  of  its  young  peopie.  the 
dedication  of  its  volunteer  adults  and 
the  contributions  of  interested  individ- 
uals. The  principle,  however,  deserves 
continued  public  notice ;  and  I  hope  that 
today's  recognition  will  stimulate  It. 

I  commend  this  organization  for  its 
great  efforts. 


DEATHS  AND  INJURIES  FROM  FIRE 
ARE  A  SERIOUS  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  PROBLEM 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
of  us  sharing  proper  concern  over  the 
public  health,  r  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion and  express  appreciation  for  the 
fine  work  being  done  in  educating  the 
public  in  prevention  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries resulting  from  burns  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service's  injury  control 
program  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  E.  Mar- 
land,  Chief,  within  the  National  Center 
for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health. 

This  is  a  vital  work  and  a  much  need- 
ed contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  so- 
ciety. Another  person,  to  whom  I  should 
like  to  give  credit,  and  a  valued  assistant 
to  Dr.  Marland,  is  Dr.  Irmagene  Nevins 
Holoway.  a  safety  specialist  with  the 
injury  control  program,  and  a  native  of 
Kansas. 

From  these  people,  who  labor  daily  so 
that  you  and  I  may  have  a  safer  world  in 
which  to  live.  I  have  learned  much  of  the 
enormous  cost  fire  and  explosion  exact 
each  year  from  our  society. 

In  this  country,  accidents  caused  by 
fire  and  explosion  are  the  second  leading 
cause  of  all  nontransport  deaths,  ap- 
proximately 8.000  annually,  a  rate  of 
four  per  100.000  population.  An  esti- 
mated 2  million  persons  are  burned 
each  year  from  all  causes  seriously 
enough  to  require  medical  attention  or 
to  restrict  their  usual  activity  for  a  day 
or  more.  Of  these  2  million  persons, 
about  100,000  require  hospitalization. 

Since  injury  control  program  figures 
show  that  over  80  percent  of  the  deaths 
caused  by  fire  and  explosion  occur  in  the 
home.  I  should  like  to  record  in  more  de- 
tail, and  categorically  by  different 
groupings,  what  this  marauder  takes 
from  us,  and  how  it  ravages  the  weak 
and  unprotected. 

Fire  and  explosion  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  from  nontransport  acci- 
dents among  children  1  to  4  years  old. 
and  the  second  leading  cause  to  age 
groups  5  to  14  and  45  and  over.  Non- 
metropolitan  areas  have  higher  death 
rates  than  metropoUtan  areas,  possibly 
reflecting   a   lack  of   fire  departments, 


local  rather  than  central  heating,  and 
problems  of  providing  good  emergency 
care    in    the    ambulance    and    in    the 
emergency  departments  of  the  hospital. 
Improper  use  of  a  petroleum  product 
to  start  a  fire  is  the  leading  cause   of 
home  conflagrations  that  result  in  death 
and  injuries  to  children;  however,  faulty 
wiring  or  fuses  and  defective  stoves  or 
flues    are    contributing    factors.     More 
than  one-half  of  the  injuries  to  children 
in  home  conflagrations  occur  while  they 
are  alone  in  the  dwelling.    The  problem 
of  hot  water  burns  to  Uttle  chUdren  and 
elderly    persons    involves    accidentally 
turning  on  showers  and  taps  in  bathtubs 
among   some  certain  groups  of  people, 
and  falling  into  tubs  of  hot  water  in 
others.     Other  common  causes  of  burns, 
varying  with  culture  and  environment, 
include     cooking     stoves,     skillets — es- 
pecially hot  grease — electric  appUajices. 
electric  wall  sockets,  trash  burning,  and 
misuse      of      petroleum      products      or 
matches. 

A    major    problem    involves    clothing 
catching  on  fire,  a  particular  problem  for 
girls  especially  in  conjunction  with  open 
fires  or  flame.    Clothing  ignition  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  in  both 
home  and  work  accidents.     Bums  are 
generally  more  serious  when  clothing  Is 
ignited.    The  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  burning  of  any  ordinary  clothing 
fabric  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
serious    form    of    deep    burning.     Deep 
burns  over  large  areas  explain  the  clin- 
ical severity,  prolonged  hospitalization, 
and  extremely  high  cost  of  treatment  of 
such  bums.    Each  year,  many  scores  of 
thousands   of   persons   in   this   country- 
are  burned  in  fabric  fires.     Add  to  this 
the  tragic  fact  that  nwjst  clothing  bums 
occur  amongst  childrerjand  the  elderly— 
the  members  of  our  society  least  able  to 
defend  themselves  in  such  emergencies. 
Little  girls'  dresses  and  nightwear,  for 
example,  can  quickly  go  up  in  flames,  and 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  most  serious  form 
of  deep  burning.   Flame-retardant  mate- 
rial in  one  form  or  another  is  available 
for  practically  all  of  our  fabric  needs. 
However,  technology  can  and  must  de- 
velop better  end  cheaper  processes  for 
producin^flflne-retardant  clothing. 

The  inniry  control  program  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  research  of  fabric 
fires  and  resulting  personal  burn  injuries. 
Likewise  the  program  has  been  infiu- 
ential  in  bringing  together  the  forces  of 
the  Government,  medical  profession, 
fabric  manufacturers  and  finishers,  re- 
tailers,-and  others  deeply  concerned  with 
the  development  and  general  distribu- 
tion of  fiame-retardant  materials  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  public. 

The  injury  control  program  stimulated 
a  conference  on  burns  and  flame  re- 
tardant  fabrics  last  December  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Attending 
were  leading  representatives  of  the  in- 
terested parties  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  from  this  conference  came  plans  for 
a  permanent  flame-retardant  fabric 
organization.  This  organization  will  be 
dedicated  to  finding  ways  and  means  to 
bring  more  flame-retardant  fabrics  into 
every  day  use,  and  at  prices  the  public 
can  afford.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
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objective  can  be  attained,  for  it  can  well 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  per- 
sonal burn  injuries  and  deaths  caused 
through  the  use  of  flammable  fabrics. 

Infants — age  1  and  under — frequently 
are  burned  from  climbing  into  containers 
of  hot  water  left  on  floors,  being  placed 
in  extremely  hot  water,  or  turning  on 
hot  water  taps  when  left  unattended 
while  in  their  baths.  Infants  also  sufTer 
burns  from  hot  floor  grates  or  are  burned 
while  using  hot  stoves  and  space  heaters 
for  support.  Crawling  children  pull  on 
cords  of  electric  appliances,  toppling  over 
coffee  pots,  frypans,  irons,  vaporizers,  and 
other  similar  items.  Parents  who  are 
safety  conscious  may  pull  the  cord  from 
the  appliance,  but  leave  it  plugged  into 
the  socket.  Infants  no  longer  can  pull 
over  the  hot  liquid  or  appliance,  but  can 
and  do  put  these  live  cords  in  their 
mouths,  suffering  burns.  Infants  in  the 
teething  stage  chew  on  extension  cords 
or  put  the  couplings  in  their  mouth.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  projects  of  the  injury 
control  program  is  educating  parents  and 
other  adults  in  making  the  home  baby 

CO  fp 

Burns  to  preschool  children  involve 
many  of  the  same  bum  agents  common 
to  infants,  but  from  different  activities. 
For  instance,  these  children  usually  fall 
onto  floor  grates,  play  on  them,  or  back 
into  space  heaters,  trip  over  cords  of 
electric  appliances,  start  to  climb  on 
stoves  to  reach  cupboards,  or  are  burned 
while  watching  trash  fires. 

Little  girls'  dresses  ignite  from  sparks 
of  trash  fires,  open  flame  of  stoves,  un- 
screened fireplaces,  or  contact  with  pilot 
lights  or  space  heaters.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  greatest  single  hazard  for  fire  bums 
to  girls. 

The  preschool  child  frequently  sticks 
any  small  metal  object,  particularly 
bobby  pins,  into  wall  sockets.  Preschool 
children  also  fall  into  containers  of  hot 
water  left  on  floors,  play  with  hot  water 
taps,  or  jump  or  fall  into  baths  being 
drawn  for  other  family  members.  The 
misuse  of  matches  is  a  serious  problem 
with  the  preschool  child  and  improperly 
stored  matches  are  readily  available  to 
the  curious  child. 

Schoolchildren  up  througfti  17  years  of 
age  suffer  burns  from  trash  flres,  either 
from  starting  them  or  as  spectators. 
When  young  girls  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  kitchen,  they  are  the  victims  of 
grease  burns,  backflash  and  explosions 
while  lighting  pilot  lights  of  ovens,  catch 
their  loose  clothing  on  open  flames  from 
stoves  and  suffer  bums  from  hot  cook- 
ing utensils. 

Because  the  kitchen  is  the  woman's 
domain,  she  is  more  frequently  the  vic- 
tim of  burns  stemming  from  kitchen  ac- 
tivities. Many  common  household  clean- 
ing products  can  cause  bums,  which.  If 
not  treated  Immediately,  can  cause  in- 
fections. 

Elderly  people,  who  often  live  alone, 
are  more  susceptible  to  serious  injuries 
of  all  types.  Some  older  people  are  ap- 
proaching senility,  have  slowed  motor 
reflexes,  or  have  suffered  strokes  and  do 
net  respond  well  to  emergency  situations. 
Hot  water  burns,  a  major  problem  to  in- 
fants, are  also  a  major  problem  for  the 
elderly. 


Smoking  in  bed  and  in  overstuffed 
furniture  pose  another  major  problem 
with  the  elderly,  and  very  often  such 
burns  are  fatal.  Burns  from  heating 
pads  are  also  a  cause  for  concern.  Pie- 
quently.  a  heating  pads  temperature  is 
.set  too  high  and  due  to  sensitivity  de- 
ficiencies, the  older  person  can  be  burned 
without  realizing  it. 

People  In  this  age  group,  like  infants, 
also  have  less  resistance  to  Injuries  and 
their  biuns  often  result  in  death. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  some  household 
products,  and  an  approximate  figure 
of  the  burn  injuries  each  causes  annually, 
as  supplied  by  the  Injury  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Heating  Devices 125.000 


Conflagration— Continued 

Varnish  remover  fumes  Ignited  by  wa- 
ter heater  

Cigarette  started  fire  In  chair 

Gasoline  Ignited  by  static  spark 

Home  burned,  short  in  radio 

Child  threw  paper  In  open-face  stove.. 

Total 71 


Explosions: 

Fuel  oil  stove  exploded --  5 

Explosion  In  house,  no  details 3 

Hot  water  heater  exploded 3 

Gasoline  container  exploded 3 

Explosion  of  gasoline  in  basement 2 

Butane  explosion  while  Installing  hot 

water    heater 1 

Gasoline  explosion  from  tractor ] 

Wallpaper  steamer  exploded 1 


Total 


19 


Furnaces    30.000 

Space     heaters 30.000 

Floor  furnace  grates 60,000 


Cooking  stoves 100,000 

Skillets 80,000 

Incinerators    50,000 

Pulling  cords  of  electric  appliances 

(primarily    children) 35,000 

Electric  wall  sockets  and  extension 

cords  (does  not  Include  non-burn 

shocks)    30.000 

Hot  water  In  bathrooms 25.000 

Hot    water    heaters    (pilot    light    & 

burner)     10,000 

Ultra-violet  sun  lamps 10,000 

Clothing  Ignition  (Includes  all  burns 

when  clothing  Is  ignited) 150.000 

In  my  native  State  of  Kansas,  the 
State  health  department  was  the  flrst 
in  the  United  States  to  develop  an  acci- 
dent reporting  system  and  to  publish  a 
summary  of  these  accidents.  In  their 
most  recent  publication  we  learn  that 
bums,  conflagrations,  smd  explosions  in 
the  home  take  a  heavy  toll.  The  Acci- 
dental Death  Report  for  1963-1964  lists 
130  deaths  In  the  home  in  Kansas  from 
such  causes  over  the  2 -year  period. 
Clothing  ignitions  alone  came  to  36. 
Deaths  from  bums,  conflagrations,  and 
explosions  In  the  home  during  the  2-year 
period,  as  recorded  by  the  State's  de- 
partment of  health,  follow : 

Clothes  Ignited: 

Clothes    caught    fire    from    heater    or 

open  flame 15 

Clothing  caught  fire  while  smoking...  6 

Burning  trash 6 

Clothing  caught  fire  while  cooking 3 

Clothes  caught  fire,  no  details 2 

Using  gasoline  to  start  stove 2 

Playing  with  matches 1 

Clothing    caught    fire     from    electric 

stove i 


Other  burns: 

Burned  by  hot  water  in  bathtub 3 

Hand  touched  hot  radiator  of  car 1 

Total 4 


Total 36 

Conflagration: 

Home  or  building  destroyed  by  fire, 
cause  unknown 35 

Fell  asleep  while  smoking  In  bed  or 
chair 14 

Home  burned,  overheated  or  defective 
stove,  furnace 5 

Home  burned,  child  playing  with 
matches 3 

Cigarette  left  burning,  rolled  off  ash- 
tray   3 

Divan  smoldering  from  burning  ciga- 
rette         2 

Home  burned,  kerosene  heater  knocked 
over 2 

Gasoline  Ignited  by  water  heater 2 


DMSO.  THE  PERSECUTED  DRUG- 
PART  in 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Wyatt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   WYATT.     Mr.   Speaker,   because 
of  my  interest  in  making  DMSO  avail- 
able for  clinical  testing  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  physicians,  I  have 
received  an  avalanche  of  mail  from  per- 
sons suffering  from  a  wide  variety  of  ail- 
ments for  which  DMSO  has  offered  dra- 
matic relief.     One  of   these  persons  is 
Mrs.    Arline    S.    Knoll,    of    Kennewick, 
Wash.    Upon  receipt  of  her  letter  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  1967,  I  wrote  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  Mrs.  Knoll's  letter.    Needless  to 
say.  the  response  is  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory.    We  are  on  a  Federal  merr>--go- 
round.     The  FDA  says  in  effect,  have 
your  physician  contact  a  pharmaceutical 
firm    sponsoring   clinical   investigations 
with  DMSO,  and  if  the  firm  is  willing 
to  supply  the  drug,  it  should  submit  the 
proposed  protocol— the  FDA's  language, 
not  mine— for  study  and  it  will  be  evalu- 
ated.   The  fact  is  that  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal firms  are  not  willing  to  proceed  un- 
der the  harsh  terms  of  the  FDA  proce- 
dure, and  months  are  consumed  while 
the  suffering  continues. 

I  submit  Mrs.  Knoll's  original  letter  to 
me  and  the  FDA  response: 

Kennewick,  Wash.. 

January  25.  1967. 
Representative  Wendell  Wtatt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  In  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  way  you  could  assist  me 
In  obtaining  the  drug  D.M.S.O.  which  the 
F.D.A.  has  released  for  some  specified  cases, 

I  was  one  of  the  first  rheumatoid  arthritis 
cases  to  start  using  this  drug  through  Dr. 
Rosenbaum  of  Portland,  and  the  Oregon 
Medical  School.     It  was  extremely  beneficial 
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to  me.  and  my  monthly  blood  tests  showed 
absolutely  no  toxicity  Involved. 

Since  It  has  not  been  available  I  have  been 
growing  steadily  more  crippled.  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  difficult  for  me  to  walk,  and  my 
hands  are  now  becoming  very  misshapen  and 

stiff  ,    V,   , 

I  am  completely  dependent  on  my  Job  for 
s  living,  and  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
Till  not  be  able  to  continue  much  longer 
without  the  help  that  this  would  give  me. 
Since  I  am  an  office  manager  and  account- 
ant, you  can  see  how  Important  it  Is  that  my 
hands  will  function  normally. 

I  will  do  anything  to  obtain  this.  Have 
been  making  inqtUrles,  and  will  go  the  black 
market  route  if  necessary,  although  I  would 
certainly  prefer  to  use  It  under  a  competent 
doctor's  care. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  anything  you 
could  do  in  my  behalf  on  this  most  important 
m.iuer 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Arline  S.  Knoll. 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration, 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wyatt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  of  February  1,  1967,  regarding  cor- 
respondence from  (Mrs.)  Arline  S.  Knoll.  16 
South  Alder.  Kennewick,  Washington,  con- 
cerning the  availability  and  use  of  the  in- 
vestigational new  drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO). 

The  clinical  testing  of  DMSO  was  initially 
discontinued  In  November  1965,  by  volun- 
tary agreement  of  all  sponsoring  pharma- 
ceutical firms  and  FDA  because  of  the  ques- 
tion of  safety,  especially  with  regard  to  eye 
changes  In  experimental  animals.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  permitted  the 
continuous  clinical  testing  of  DMSO  since 
December  1965.  In  serious  clinical  situations 
where  there  has  been  some  evidence  that  the 
drug  may  be  effective  and  the  condition  is 
not  responsive  to  other  available  therapy. 
At  the  present  time,  our  medical  officers  be- 
lieve that  only  such  conditions  as  sclero- 
derma severe  rheumatoid  arthritis,  persist- 
ent herpes  zoster,  and  other  rare.  Isolated 
conditions  meet  these  criteria. 

While  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion may  permit  a  sponsoring  pharmaceuti- 
cal firm  to  make  DMSO  available  for  clinical 
testing,  we  can  do  so  only  after  receiving  a 
proposal  for  such  use  from  a  drug  firm  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibilities  described  In 
the  Investigational  Drug  Regulations,  for 
conducting  clinical  Investigations  with 
DMSO.  A  statement  of  policy  outlining  the 
guidelines  on  the  Investigational  use  of 
DMSO  was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  Friday,  December  23,  1966.  copies  of 
which  are  enclosed. 

We  suggest  that  a  physician,  acting  In  his 
patient's  behalf,  contact  one  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical firms  sponsoring  clinical  Investiga- 
tions with  DMSO  and  provide  them  the  nec- 
essary Information.  If  the  firm  is  willing  to 
supply  the  drug.  It  will  submit  the  proposed 
protocol  of  the  study  to  FDA  where  It  will  be 
evaluated.  Of  course,  we  cannot  require  any 
pharmaceutical  firm  to  sponsor  a  clinical 
Investigation,  nor  can  we  require  them  to 
make  the  drug  available  for  such  use. 

We  trust  this  correspondence  will  provide 
the  necessary  Information  and  material  with 
which  to  answer  your  constituent's  questions 
regarding  the  Investigational  new  drug  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  (DMSO).  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  a^stance.  please  advise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  N.  Swain. 
Office  of  Legislative  Services. 
Enclosure. 


[From  the  Federal  Register  of  Dec.  23,  19661 
Title  21 — Food  and  Drugs 

chapter     I — FOOD     and     DRUG     ADMINISTRATION, 

department    of    health,    education,    and 

WELFARE 

Subchapter  A — General 
Part  3— Statements  of  General  Policy  or  In- 
terpretation   Dlmethylsulf  oxide     (DMSO) 
Preparations;  Clinical  Testing  and  Investi- 
gational Vse 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  November  25, 
1966  (30  F.R.  14639).  a  statement  of  policy 
(21  CFR  3.52)  was  published  concerning  the 
termination  of  clinical  testing  and  Investi- 
gational use  of  dimethylsulfoxide  iDMSO) 
preparations.  A  recent  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  all  available  data  on  dimethyl- 
sulfoxide (DMSO)  indicates  that  the  drug 
may  be  of  value  In  treating  certain  serious 
conditions  which  Justify  further  clinical  In- 
vestigations. Accordingly,  under  the  author- 
ity vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sees.  505,  701(a). 
52  Stat.  1052,  as  amended,  1055;  21  U.S.C. 
355,  371(a))  and  delegated  by  him  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs  (21  CFR 
2  120;  31  F.R.  3008),  §  3.52  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows : 

••§3  52  Dimethylsulfoxide  (DMSO)  prepara- 
tions; clinical  testing  and  investi- 
gational use. 
••  ( a )  Chronlc-toxlclty  studies  with  dimeth- 
ylsulfoxide (DMSO)  in  animals.  Including 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  swine,  reported  by  a  con- 
sulting laboratory  In  England  and  by  a 
number  of  laboratories  in  the  United  States 
show  that  the  administration  of  dimethyl- 
sulfoxide (DMSO)  causes  changes  in  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  lens  In  the  eyes  of  such 
animals.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  clini- 
cal testing  of  dimethylsulfoxide  (DMSO) 
preparations  was  discontinued  for  a  time 
and  later  resumed  under  very  restricted  con- 
ditions. 

•■(b)  A  recent  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  all  available  data  on  dimethylsulfoxide 
(DMSO)  preparations  indicates  that  the 
drug  may  be  of  value  In  treating  certain  seri- 
ous conditions  which  Justify  further  clini- 
cal Investigation. 

••(C)  No  person  may  ship  dimethylsulfox- 
ide (DMSO)  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for 
clinical  testing  In  man  until  the  proposal 
for  such  studies  has  had  advance  approval 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  on 
the  basis  of  a  NoUce  of  Claimed  Investiga- 
tional Exemption  for  a  New  Drug  (Form  FD 
1571,  described  In  §  130.3(a)  (2)  of  this  chap- 
ter) justifying  such  studies. 

•■(d)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  pro- 
posed  clinical  studies  Involving  the  admin- 
istration of  dimethylsulfoxide  (DMSO)  prep- 
arations to  man  provided  that  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  met : 

■•(1)  The  proposed  study  restricts  the  use 
of  dimethylsulfoxide  (DMSO)  to  cutaneous 
application  In  serious  conditions,  such  as 
scleroderma,  persistent  herpes  zoster,  and 
severe  rheumatoid  arthritis,  for  which  no 
satisfactory  therapy  Is  now  available. 

••(2)  The  proposed  study  wlU  be  con- 
ducted in  a  medical  center  having  adequate 
facilities  and  well-trained,  experienced 
medical  personnel. 

••(3)  The  proposed  study  provides  that  au 
subjects  win  receive  a  full  examination: 

••(1)  Including  eye  evaluation  by  ophthal- 
mologists prior  to  receiving  the  drug,  at  In- 
tervals not  exceeding  3  months  during  the 
study,  and  3  months  after  discontinuing  the 
drug,  and 

••(11)  Including  liver  function  tests  and 
blood  tests,  prior  to  receiving  the  drug,  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  4  weeks  during  the 
study,  and  4  weeks  after  discontinuing  the 

drug. 

••(4)  The  proposal  shows  that  patient  con- 
sent requirements  will  be  carefully  observed 


and  includes  a  commitment  that  patients 
will  be  fully  Informed  of  the  effects  of  di- 
methylsulfoxide (DMSO)  m  animals  and  of 
the  possibility  that  these  may  occur  in  hu- 
mans. 

"(e)  DUnethylsulf oxide  (DMSO)  prepara- 
tions mav  be  shipped  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  act  solely  for  tests  in  vitro  and 
in  laboratory  research  animals  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  8  130.3a(a)  of  this 
chapter.  ,    ,     ,_ 

••(f)  No  person  may  ship  dimethylsulfox- 
ide (DMSO)  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
act  for  clinical  investigation  in  animals  as 
provided  in  I  130.3a(b)  of  this  chapter  until 
his  proposal  for  such  studies  has  had  ad- 
vance approval  bv  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  of  the  subnusslon 
of  information  in  accord  vrtth  the  provision 
of  «  130.3a(b)   of  this  chapter." 

(Sees      505,     701(a).     52     Stat.     1052,     as 
amended.   1055;    21   U.S.C.   355,   371(a)) 
Dated:  December  15. 1966. 

James  L.  Goodard. 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


NATIONAL  CARIH  ASTHMA  WEEK 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
was  pleased  to  lend  my  support  yes- 
terday to  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  com- 
mencing May  1,  1967,  as  "National 
CARIH  Asthma  Week." 

The  history  of  the  Children's  Asthma 
Research  Institute  and  Hospital — short- 
ened to  CARIH— indicates  that  a  great 
manv  individuals  have  contributed  to 
bring  healing  to  young  persons  for 
many  years.  The  founders  of  this  In- 
stitution consisted  of  a  small  group  of 
philanthropic  Jewish  women,  but 
CARIH  is  now  supported  by  many  in- 
dividuals of  all  faiths. 

A  particular  aspect  of  the  work  of 
this  institution  which  has  attracted  my 
interest  is  that  emotional  tensions  be- 
tween parent  and  child  frequently  are 
found  to  be  a  primary  cause  of  asthma. 
Moreover,  physical  conditions,  including 
foods  and  envirorunent,  are  frequently 
found  to  have  little  or  no  significance  as 
a  cause  of  asthma  among  children. 

It  Is  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  searching  a  broad  hori- 
zon for  helpful  answers.  Indeed,  they 
have  found  that  emotional  tensions, 
more  than  allergy  to  physical  condi- 
tions, must  be  corrected  in  order  for 
many  young  sufferers  to  find  healing.  I 
am  particularly  hopeful  that  during 
National  CARIH  Asthma  Week  full  rec- 
ognition of  this  aspect  of  the  Institu- 
tion's work  will  be  emphasized. 

REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS    LEGISLATION    TO 
PROHIBIT  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE 
IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.     Mr.  Speaker   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  order  to  have  a  first-class  postal 
system,  the  Post  Office  Department  must 
be  divorced  from  politics.  We  urge  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  legislation 
introduced  by  Republican  Members  that 
would  eliminate  political  favoritism  and 
insure  the  recognition  and  promotion  of 
the  able  and  experienced  career  postal 
employees. 

The  U.S.  Post  OfHce  Department 
is  one  of  the  world's  biggest  busi- 
nesses. It  employs  more  than  700,000 
employees  and  handles  over  75.6  billion 
pieces  of  mail  each  year. 

Although  this  Department  has  an  an- 
nual operating  budget  in  excess  of  $6.5 
billion  a  year,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dedicated,  conscientious  em- 
ployees, it  has  not  furnished  the  type  of 
mail  service  that  this  country  needs  and 
demands.  Moreover,  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  complaints,  misdeliveries, 
nondeliveries,  delays  and  backups  are  a 
clear  warning  that  even  more  serious 
trouble  lies  ahead  unless  corrective  steps 
are  taken. 

The  American  people  will  not  get  the 
type  of  postal  service  they  deserve,  and 
the  many  problems  within  the  service 
will  not  be  corrected,  until  there  is  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  is  operated.  As 
long  as  this  Department  remains  a  po- 
litically dominated  agency  where  ap- 
pointments and  all  promotions  from 
postmaster  to  carrier,  are  based  on  po- 
litical favoritism  rather  than  merit, 
postal  experience  and  good  management 
procedures,  a  first-class  postal  system 
cannot  be  developed  and  maintained. 

Postal  employees  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  obtaining  a  Job  or 
their  future  in  the  postal  service  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  or  regularity  of 
their  political  contributions. 

The  more  modem  European  systems 
are  operated  strictly  on  a  professional 
business  basis.  They  have  recognized 
that  in  order  to  give  quality  service,  the 
operation  of  these  departments  must  be 
divorced  from  politics.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  our  own  system,  wherein  post- 
masters of  even  the  largest  cities,  operat- 
ing post  offices  doing  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  business  a  year  and  employing 
many  thouands  of  employees,  need  two 
paramount  qualifications — they  must  be- 
long to  the  right  political  party  and  they 
must  curry  favor  with  the  right  politi- 
cians. 

Certainly,  eveiT  employee  coming  into 
the  postal  service  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  up  through  the  ranks  and 
attain  a  top  supervisory  position.  This 
is  not  the  case  today  and  it  may  never 
be  the  case  unless  appropriate  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  into  law. 


man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
man  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  interested  in  providing  for  more 
opinion  by  qualified  commentators  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas,  I  have  urged  for 
broadcasters  full  partnership  with  the 
press  on  a  mediimi  of  communication. 

I  have,  heretofore,  discussed  this  on 
the  subject  of  editorializing.  See  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  28,  1967, 
page  4805. 

Recently  Marcus  Cohn,  distinguished 
Washington.  D.C.,  lawyer  who  special- 
izes in  the  broadcasting  field,  and  who  at 
one  time  served  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  staff,  spoke  to 
the  New  York  State  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation at  Albany,  N.Y. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  his  speech,  because  it  continues 
the  dialog  in  this  area  in  a  most  intelli- 
gent way : 

Broadcasting  and  Book  Bxjrning — 
1967  Style* 

Elected  public  officials,  who  are  our  guests 
this  evening,  basically  face  much  the  same 
problems  and  challenges  as  those  faced  by 
broadcasters — accountability  to  their  con- 
stituents. In  fact,  legislative  experience  Is 
one  of  the  best  training  grounds  for  the 
arduous  and  hazardous  life  of  broadcast- 
ing.    The  diflferences  are  those  of  degree. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
poll— that  four  letter  word.  You  gentle- 
men, it  Is  true,  are  periodically  subjected  to 
Gallup  and  Harris  and  local  polls  that  tell 
you  how  you  or  your  party  are  doing.  The 
broadcasters  have  their  polls  also:  the  Niel- 
sen, Hooper.  Pulse  and  ARB.  which  tell  them 
how  they  are  doing.  But  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  of  p>olls. 
Your  kind  is  taken  periodically,  whereas  the 
broadcaster  lives  under  a  dally  tyranny  of 
numbers,  percentages,  and  ratings  which 
have  the  stability  of  mercury  in  a  broken 
thermometer. 

Every  vote  that  you  cast  is  publicly  re- 
corded here  in  Albany  and  if  one  of  your 
constituents  is  sufficiently  curious,  he  can 
find  out  how  you  voted.  In  the  case  of 
broadcasting,  the  Interested  constituent 
listener  or  viewer  doesn't  have  to  make  any 
special  effort.  All  he  has  to  do,  as  he 
lounges  by  his  fireside.  Is  to  push  a  button 
and  find  out  what  his  elected  broadcaster  Is 
voting  for;  it  appears  right  there  on  the 
television  screen.  Every  broadcaster  has  a 
continuously-exposed  public  record.  And 
unlike  your  constituents  who  vote  for  or 
against  you  every  two  years,  the  broad- 
caster's constituents  cast  a  separate  vote 
each  30  or  60-mlnute  segment  of  the  day. 

You  each  experience  those  anticipatory  re- 
election pains.  These  come  every  two  years 
for  you.  The  broadcaster  has  it  somewhat 
easier;  he  gets  "re-elected"  every  three 
years — when  he  must  file  his  reqviest  with 
the  F.C.C.  that  his  license  be  renewed- 
While  the  elected  political  official  knows  the 
result  within  hours  after  the  polls  are  closed, 
broadcasters  sometimes  wait  weeks,  months 
and  even  years,  for  the  verdict.  The  road 
the  broadcaster  must  travel  in  standing  for 
his  re-election  is  arduous  and  searching. 
He  has  to  file  a  written  application  for  re- 
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election;  he  has  to  recount,  In  writing,  ex- 
actly what  he  has  done  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  and,  moreover,  he  must  prove,  wltii 
statistical  tabulations,  why  he  has  in  the 
past  and  will  in  the  future  operate  In  the 
public  Interest.  You  have  J*  easier.  Tou 
are  not  required  by  law  tcr^and  every  voter 
written  documentation  as  to  how  you  voted 
on  each  measure  while  you  were  In  office,  nor 
do  you  have  to  make  a  tabulation  of  how 
many  times  you  voted  with  or  against  the 
party  leaders,  or  how  many  times  you  voted 
"yes"  or  "no." 

Every  broadcaster,  when  he  flies  an  appli- 
cation  for  renewal  of  his  license,  is  required 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  needs,  tastes  and  de- 
sires of  the  communities  he  serves  and  then 
to  prove  to  the  F.C.C,  that  he  has,  In  fact, 
served  and  satisfied  the  needs,  the  tastes,  the 
goals  and  the  yearnings  of  his  constituents 
He  must  advertise  the  fact  that  his  applica- 
tion Is  on  file  with  the  F.C.C,  tell  the  public 
that  it  may  be  examined  In  his  offices  and 
that  anyone  who  objects  to  it  being  granted, 
should  write  the  F.C.C.  You,  In  a  general 
way,  of  course,  do  the  same  thing,  except 
that  you  don't  have  to  do  any  of  these  things; 
and  you  certainly  don't  have  to  do  It  In 
writing;  you  don't  have  to  do  it  at  rigid 
periodical  Inervals;  and,  moreover,  if  you 
don't  want  to  do  any  of  them,  the  Federal 
Government  doesn't  command  you  to  do  it— 
at  the  risk  of  taking  away  your  license  to 
serve. 

You  both  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  communities  that  you  serve — but  there 
is  a  vital  difference  between  you.  The  com- 
munities that  you  serve  are  restricted  by 
man-made  geographical  boundaries  and  are 
generally  homogeneous.  The  broadcaster,  on 
the  other  hand,  serves  large  heterogeneous 
groupings  of  people  with  diverse  back- 
grounds, interests,  cultures,  and  even  lan- 
guages. A  broadcaster  may  serve  as  many 
as  10  million  people;  his  service  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  lavra  of  man,  but  by  those  of 
nature.  No  matter  what  he  does,  he  can't 
please  all  of  his  constituents. 

Your  profession  and  that  of  broadcasting 
have  another  common  characteristic.  You 
are  frequently  condemned  personally  tor 
failures  of  the  political  establishments  be- 
cause of  the  moral  failure  of  another  elected 
official.  The  public  tends  to  lump  all  the 
members  of  a  political  institution,  such  as  a 
legislature,  together  in  one  mold.  It  does 
the  same  thing  with  broadcasters.  All  tele- 
vision stations  have  to  answer  to  critics  for 
the  things  that  the  critic  doesn't  like  on  one 
station;  I  am  sure  that  even  good  music  sta- 
tions have  to  account,  from  time  to  time,  for 
their  rock-'n-roll  competitors. 

You  have  learned — as  have  broadcasters— 
that  no  matter  what  you  do,  no  matter  how 
noble  your  motives  may  be,  no  matter  how 
devoted  you  are  to  the  public  you  serve,  there 
will  always  be  loud  and  shrill  groups— some- 
times large,  sometimes  small,  often  only 
solos — that  scream  and  criticize.  And  it  is 
with  those  critics  that  I  want  to  deal  to- 
night. 

Broadcasting's  critics  generally  fall  into 
two  institutional  groupings.  There  are.  first 
of  all,  the  established  and  orthodox  institu- 
tions of  society,  such  as.  for  example,  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church  and  govern- 
ment. The  second  group  of  critics  consists 
of  directly  competitive  businesses— namely, 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  want  to  deal  separately  with  each  of  these 
two  different  types  of  Institutional  critics. 

After  Gutenberg  invented  mobile  type.  It 
took  about  200  years  before  books— other 
than  the  Bible — were  printed.  It  took  that 
long  to  tap  the  vast  resources  of  that  new 
communications  marvel.  But  within  our  life 
times  we  have  witnessed  the  birth  and  tiie 
growth  of  radio  and  television,  as  one  of  the 
major  industries  and  two  of  the  most  dy- 
n;unlc  media  of  the  Nation. 

There  have  been  more  changes  in  com- 
munications in  the  past  50  years  than  have 
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occurred  in  all  the  history  of  recorded  time. 
Technology  has  brought  us  into  an  age 
of  a  total  communications  environment. 
Throughout  our  16  hours  of  awakened  time, 
we  shave,  or  eat,  or  dine,  or  work,  or  play 
or  read  by  radio  and  television.  And,  of 
course,  some  {)eople  even  Insist  on  sleeping 
with  their  radio  turned  on.  We  have  become 
an  integral.  Inseparable  and  enmeshed  part 
of  a  network  of  communications. 

Broadcasting  has  become  an  established 
institution.  It  has  all  of  the  criteria  by 
which  institutions  are  Identified.  It  com- 
mands interest,  it  enjoys  status,  it  has  pres- 
tige. It  has  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
depend  upon  it.  Society  spends  large 
quantities  of  its  time  listening  to  and  watch- 
ing it. 

In  the  baseball  world  they  tell  the  story 
of  the  umpire  who.  whenever  he  was  criti- 
cized for  the  manner  in  which  he  called  a 
game,  would  retort:  "Some  of  you  fellows 
may  see  them  as  balls  and  some  of  you  may 
see  them  as  strikes.  But  they  ain't  nothing 
at  all — until  I  call  them."  The  critics  of 
radio  and  television  remind  me  of  that  um- 
pire. It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  the 
institutional  critic  whether  or  not  the  public 
enjoys  what  it  sees  or  hears;  to  the  institu- 
Oonal  critic  all  of  these  programs  "ain't  noth- 
ing at  all,"  unless  and  until  they,  the  critics 
have  evaluated  them,  passed  judgment  on 
them  and  have  even,  sometimes,  decided 
whether  they  are  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  television  pro- 
gram listings  and  news  and  features  occupy 
prominent  space  In  newspapers.  I  would 
hate  to  be  the  circulation  or  business  man- 
ager of  a  newspaper  whose  editor  refused  to 
carry  the  logs  of  the  local  television  staUons 
and  stories  about  television  and  its  perform- 
ers. The  reason  the  public  demands  to  know 
what  Is  happening  In  the  television  world 
is  that  that  world  is  intimately  intertwined 
with  and  is  an  integral  part  of  man's  social, 
economic  and  political  orders.  If  broadcast- 
ing were  not.  as  an  institution,  as  effective 
as  It  is,  if  It  did  not  command  the  attention 
that  it  does,  and  If  it  had  not  grown  as 
rapidly  as  it  did,  I  doubt  whether  It  would 
have  aroused  so  many  critics.  The  very  criti- 
cism by  the  other  institutions — the  home, 
the  church,  the  school  and  government— 
and,  of  course,  the  printed  press — Is  a  tribute, 
to  broadcasting's  effectiveness;  if  it  were  not 
as  pervasive  and  effective,  it  would  not  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  critical  attention  that 
it  does. 

I  believe  there  are  several  reasons  why 
these  institutions  are  so  critical  of  television. 
First,  there  is  the  matter  of  personal  and 
Individual  tastes,  likes  and  dislikes — a  sub- 
jective problem.  It  simply  isn't  true  that 
what's  sauce  for  the  TV  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  TV  gander. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  simple 
jealously.  As  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school  see  the  increasing  amount  of  time 
that  is  devoted  to  television — and  the  de- 
creasing amount  of  time  devoted  to  their 
insUtutions — they  understandably  bristle 
with  anxieties  and  frustrations.  Television, 
in  a  real  sense — and  not  In  an  economic 
sense — is  in  competition  with  them.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  amount  of  time 
people  spend  listening  to  radio  and  w-atchlng 
television,  these  institutional  critics  would 
criticize — no  matter  what  the  programming 
of  the  stations  might  be.  If  the  program- 
ming consisted  only  of  plays  by  Shakespeare 
and  Sophocles  and  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple watched  those  plays  who  today  watch 
Peyton  Place,  The  Beverly  HUlblllles,  and 
The  Man  From  U.N.C.L.E.,  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  these  institutional  critics  would  con- 
tinue to  repeat  their  criticism  and  bemoan 
the  fact  that  Macbeth,  Hamlet.  Antigone  and 
Oedipus  Rex  emphasize  violence,  sex.  lust. 
homicide,  suicide  and  fratricide. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  there  tue  other 
deep  psychological   reasons  for  some  of  the 


intensity  of  the  criticism.  'We  live  today  in 
the  midst  of  a  series  of  national  and  inter- 
national social  crises  and  revolutions.  The 
home,  the  school,  the  church  and  the  polit- 
ical order  have  not  been  able  to  solve  these 
vexing,  explosive  and  chaotic  social  and  po- 
litical problems.  Man  has  turned  for  an- 
swers from  them  to  other  institutions. 
Broadcasting's  news,  documentaries,  and 
panel  discussions,  among  other  programs, 
have  enabled  him  to  understand  more  fully 
than  he  ever  has  before  what  the  issue 
are  and  his  role  in  them.  He  literally  par- 
ticipates in  the  event,  as  it  actually  happens. 
He  attends  the  White  House  and  the  Gover- 
nor's press  conferences  and  the  pKDlitlcal  con- 
ventions. He  does  not  have  to  read  about 
the  event — after  it  happens.  He  sees  and 
hears  It  through  his  own  eyes  and  ears.  He 
is  there  when  it  happens;  it  is  not  screened 
and  filtered  for  him:  he  actively  participates 
as  a  full  citizen  in  and  Is  not  alienated  from 
his  environment.  None  of  the  other  instlfu- 
tions — because  of  their  natural  physical  lim- 
itations— has  the  capacity  or  physical  ability 
to  penetrate,  to  point  out.  to  Isolate,  to  pin- 
point and  to  Interpret  our  environment  in 
such  a  realistic  and  Instantaneous  manner. 
We  may  have  read  millions  of  words  on  civil 
rights,  but  it  was  not  until  we  saw  and 
heard— live  and  instantaneous — the  trage- 
dies of  the  problem,  that  we  became  totally 
aware  of  Its  scope  and  depth  and  the  moral 
Issues  Involved.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
a  mere  coincidence  that  our  civil  rights 
revolution  occurred  during  those  very  two 
decades  that  broadcasting  had  its  greatest 
growth . 

In  brief,  all  of  the  other  institutions  have 
lost,  in  varying  degrees,  their  oracular  power 
roles  and  it  Is  a  characteristic  of  all  persons 
and  institutions  not  only  to  struggle  against 
the  loss  of  power  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
criticize  any  new  threatening  power  center. 
There  Is  yet  another  reason  why  these  in- 
stitutional criticisms  have  increased  in  in- 
tensity. They  have  all  had  the  historical 
role  of  helping  man  to  understand  himself 
and  improving  his  lot  on  earth.  Radio  and 
teelvision  mirror  the  social  order  which  the 
institutions  have  created.  Just  as  the  novels 
and  plays  of  Steinbeck  and  Shaw  mirrored 
the  society  of  their  times,  the  plays,  the 
music,  the  movies  and  the  news  on  radio 
and  television  today  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  reflections  of  our  culture,  the 
thermometer  of  our  society's  state  of  health. 
The  church,  the  school  and  the  home  may 
not  always  like  the  image  on  the  television 
mirror.  They  condemn  the  psychedelic 
jargon  of  "turn  on  "  and  "drop  out"  on  TV  and 
radio,  as  though  these  media,  rather  than 
society,  created  these  phrases.  They  often 
don't  like  what  they  see  and  hear.  It  reflects 
their  failures.  The  AMA  complains  about 
some  of  the  television  programs  where  the 
medical  profession,  its  problems  and  stand- 
ards are  portrayed  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  denounces  CBS's  "Trials  of 
O'Brien  "  because  it  f&iled— to  use  its  own 
lament — "to  protect  the  image  of  a  lawyer." 
They  complain  and  criticize  the  mirror  in- 
stead of  examining,  as  they  should,  the  rea- 
sons for  and  the  sources  of  the  images.  They 
are  merely  finding  a  focal  point  to  criticize 
society  arid  its  system  of  values.  Some  of 
their  vociferous  denunciations  remind  me  of 
the  book  burners  of  years  ago — and  some  in 
the  more  recent  past.  They  believed  that 
.somehow  or  other  if  they  burned  the  books 
they  could  solve  the  problems.  They  thought 
they  could  quench  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  tlipe  by  extinguishing  the  flame.  You 
can't  burn  thoughts  and  you  don't  crack  tele- 
vision screens.  Thnt  doesn't  solve  the  prob- 
iems  nor  obliterate  the  thoughts  which  are 
recorded  in  the  books  and  reflected  on  the 
screens. 

In  addition  tc  the  criticism  to  which  we 
are    subjected    by    these    institutions,    there 


is.  of  course,  also  the  steady  stream  of  criti- 
cism by  the  printed  media— in  particular, 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I 
do  not  think  that  any  venal  instinct  drives 
publishers  to  encourage  this  criticism. 
Rather.  I  think  they  are  impelled  by  the 
simple  fact  that  they  know  that  radio  and 
television  occupy  the  largest  single  amount 
of  time  that  the  American  people  devote  to 
any  one  activity — outside  of  sleeping,  work- 
ing and  going  to  school.  It  Is.  in  a  real 
sense,  a  recognition  of  the  amount  of  time 
spent  by.  and  the  intense  Interest  of  the 
readers  in.  what  the  broadcasting  media  are 
saying.  'When  radio  and  television  were  in 
their  infancy— in  the  '20'8  and  early  'SO's  for 
radio  and  the  late  '40's  and  early  'SO's  for  tele- 
vision— large  numbers  of  newspapers  simply 
ignored  them  It  was  only  when  they  be- 
came all-pervasive  and  commercially  com- 
petitive that  newspapers  recognized  their 
potency. 

Today  television  criticism — some  of  which 
is  profound,  perceptive  and  highly  profes- 
sional— and  television  news  occupy  large  por- 
tions of  every  daily  newspaper.  The  public 
wants  this  Information  because  broadcasting 
is  such  an  integral  part  of  its  life.  Whatever 
happens  in  or  about  television  is  news. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  newspaper  publisher 
is  reminded  daily  of  yet  another  pull  of  tele- 
vision. I  know  of  no  TV  news  reporter  who 
became  a  newspaper  reporter  or  columnist, 
but  you  and  I  know  of  scores  of  newspaper 
ref>orters  and  columnists  who  left  their  news- 
papers for  the  bright  lights — not  of  Broad- 
way, but  of  television. 

"The  newspaper  has  historically  been  the 
critic  of  all  the  other  media — radio,  tele- 
vision, the  theatre,  the  movies,  the  ballet,  the 
symphony,  the  opera  and  books  But  the 
one  medium  for  which  we  have  no  critic  is 
the  newspaper  I  know  of  no  newspaper 
which  criticizes  competitive  newspapers  or 
even  other  newspapers  which  are  not  com- 
petitors They  feel  competent  to  comment 
on.  criticize  and  analyze  the  writing  of  tele- 
vision plays,  their  props,  the  hghting.  the 
actors'  make-up  and  the  length  and  fre- 
quency of  the  commercials  But  I  know  of 
no  newspaper  or  magazine — outside  of  such 
limited  circulation  and  excellent  magazines 
as.  for  example.  Columbia  Journalism  Quar- 
terly. Safiirdap  Rrvietv  and  the  essays  of  the 
late  A  J  Liebiing  in  the  .N'Pit  Yorker — whicii 
regularly  evaluates  and  criticizes  the  treat- 
ment of  news  in  newspapers,  the  writing 
which  appears  in  newspapers,  the  layout  of 
its  pages,  the  character  of  the  typography. 
the  "Personal  "  columns  in  the  classified  sec- 
tion or  the  ratio  of  advertising  to  news.  Bill 
Rivers.  Dotiglass  Cater  and  other  thouphtful 
newspaper  men  have  pointed  out  that  Jour- 
nalism, as  the  fourth  estate  of  government, 
rightfully  believes  that  its  criticism  of  the 
other  three  est.ates  makes  them  work  more 
effectively  fo.'  the  public  interest.  And  they 
have  also  pointed  out  that  self-criticism  will 
have  the  same  effect. 

The  mere  fact  that  newspapers  fire  not 
technically  licensed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment--though  they  da  er.joy  large  subsidies 
through  second-class  mailing  privileges- 
should  not  make  them  immune  to  cri.tirism 
Certainly,  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
guarantee  such  immunity  Newspapers  oper- 
ate in  .TU  open  society  and  if  they  .ire  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  criticizing  all  other 
media— as  they  do  and  should  continue  to 
do-  I  see  no  re.'.son  why  responsible  and 
thoughtful  luiblisher.c  should  not  review, 
comment  on  and  criticize  magazines  and 
other  newspapers. 

The  broadcasting  Industry  has  been  loathe 
to  criticize  and  r.Trely  criticizes  any  other 
media,  although  Charles  Collingwood  tried 
to  do  it  several  years  ago  If  radio  alid  tele- 
vision stations  were  to  regularly  engage  in 
critical — and  this  does  not  mean  only  that 
criticism      which      condemns — analyses      of 
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newspapers  and  magazines,  as  well  as  other 
stations'  programming,  they  would  be  per- 
forming a  great  public  service.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  newspapers  should  be  Immune 
to  responsible  criticism.  If  they  do.  In  fact, 
occupy  a  crucial  role  In  the  formulation  of 
public  opinion  and  if  they  are,  as  I  believe 
they  are.  an  integral  part  of  our  Institution- 
alized culture,  they.  Just  as  all  other  institu- 
tions, whether  it  be  goverrunent,  school, 
church  or  family,  should  be  talked  about; 
their  content  and  makeup  should  be  dis- 
cussed, their  role,  and  their  function  de- 
bated. And  lastly,  if  we  are  to  place  on  the 
shoulders  of  radio  and  television  some  of 
the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  present 
social  and  moral  problems  which  beset  man. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ex- 
amine, at  the  same  time,  the  role  played  by 
all  of  the  media  In  the  creation  and  reflec- 
tion of  those  problems. 

One  of  the  favorite  current  stories  among 
analysts  Is  the  one  about  the  patient  who 
complained:  "Doctor,  what  kind  of  a  com- 
plex is  one  suffering  from  if  he  believes  he  Is 
being  persecuted — and  It's  true?" 

We  In  the  broadcasting  media  shouldn't 
suffer  a  persecution  complex,  for  we  are,  in- 
deed, being  persecuted  by  all  of  the  institu- 
tions—and the  F.C.C.  as  well.  I  think  we 
are  over-sensitive  to  institutional  criticism. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  because  of  our  youth- 
fulness— after  all.  radio  is  only  In  middle 
age  and  television  Is  barely  out  of  adoles- 
cence  we  feel  unduly  uncomfortable  In  the 

face  of  the  criticisms. 

Everv  Institution — like  every  elected  polit- 
ical   official — should    be    permitted    to    have 
an  age  of  Innocence  In  which  It  flounders 
and  attempts  to  make  adjustments  to  the 
times,  to  the  experience  and  criticism  of  its 
seniors,  and  to  the  common  sense  and  the 
wisdom  of  age.    But  the  medium  is  rapidly 
passing  Its  age  of  Innocence  and  the  time 
Is  coming — if  It  hasn't  already  come — when 
broadcasting  must  take  a  more  positive  role 
among  the  other  institutions.     I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  talk  back  to  and  be  critical 
of  our  critics.     I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  tell  the  critics  that  it  is  they,  and 
not   we.    who   have   created   the   social,   eco- 
nomic and  political  orders  which  we  mirror. 
At    the   same   time,   we   should   polish   up 
the  mirror  so  that  society  will  see  and  hear 
things    that    It    would    not    otherwise    know 
about.     Our  television  screen  should  be  the 
lens   of    a    mlscroscope    and    the   rays    of   a 
lighthouse  beacon.     It  Is  not  sufficient  that 
we  mechanically  record  and  photograph  that 
which   we   see.     We   should   paint  the   scene 
ovirselves    and    Just    as    the    artist    does,    we 
shoui'l  add  our  own  interpretation  and  com- 
passionate     understanding.        Our      screens 
should    reveal    thoughts    which    have    never 
been  thought  before  and  seek  new    ruths  by 
examining  and  exploring  events  wslch  here- 
tofore have  been  Ignored.    But.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  and  our  critics  must  bear  in  mind 
that   no   one  of   the   media   is  so  adapUble 
that  it  can  communicate  or  help  solve  and 
explain  everything.    To  put  It  in  its  simplest 
termc — no  one  can  or  should  be  expected  to 
be  able  to  whistle  the  binomial  theorem. 

Because  the  public  spends  so  much  time 
with  us,  we  have  an  affirmative  obligation 
to  speak  out  and  constructively  criticize  md 
comment  on  all  social  Institutions  including 
the  competitive  media.  We  have  made  a 
good  beginning  by  expressing  ourselves,  from 
time  to  time  on  civic  and  political  matters; 
more  and  more  stations  are  taking  positions 
on  political  matters  and  candidates — and 
that  is  all  to  the  good.  But  that  Is  only 
the  beginning.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  voice  constructive  criticism  of  all  social 
institutions. 

Our  age  of  Innocence  Is  evolving  Into  an 
age  of  maturity  and  our  maturity  should 
advance  Into  statesmanship.  Statesmanship 
requires  that  we  carefully  and  sensitively 
listen  to  what  all  of  our  critics  have  to  say 
but  never  defensively  accommodate  ourse'.ve.s 


to  those  criticisms  which  merely  at  a  par- 
ticular moment,  happen  to  be  the  rrost  vo- 
ciferous or  persistent. 

We  owe  society  the  obligation,  as  we  ex- 
amine the  other  Institutions,  also  to  exanUne 
ourselves  and  the  role  that  we  play  amongst 
these  institutions.  True  statesmanship  re- 
quires that  we  add  something  to  that  which 
we  mirror.  We,  Just  as  all  other  institutions, 
should  provide,  within  our  own  structure, 
the  opportunity  for  the  birth  of  those  Irri- 
tating creative  voices  which — like  the  Irri- 
tants In  the  oyster  which  produce  the 
pearls — may  be  annoying  at  the  time,  but 
carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  potential  great- 
ness and  give  our  institution  a  continuous 
flow   of   growth,   brilliance  and   excellence. 

We  didn't  and  don't  create  society's  prob- 
lems and  we  can't  solve  them.  What  we 
can  do  is  to  continue  to  mirror  accurately 
the  social,  economic  and  political  orders  in 
which  we  operate — with  all  of  their  stresses, 
strains  and  sometimes  revolutionary  spirits — 
and  then  offer  constructive  criticism  of  what 
we  find.  When  we  do  this,  we  discharge 
our  fundamental  moral  and  ethical  obliga- 
tion: to  participate  fully  and  vibrantly,  as 
a  mattye  and  emancipated  medium,  in  the 
democratic  market  place  of  ideas. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinc- 
huysen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  calling  for  another  "Great  Debate" 
on  United  States-European  relations  in 
general  and  on  the  future  direction  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance  In  particular,  sev- 
eral of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  have  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  the  Nation.  As  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  ap- 
proaching a  turning  point  in  its  his- 
toiy.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  com- 
prehensive, if  agonizing,  reappraisal  of 
the  basic  structure,  function,  and  strat- 
egy of  this  institution,  the  viability  of 
which  so  directly  affects  our  own  se- 
curity and  that  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  simple  or 
easy  solutions  to  the  problems  at  hand. 
If,  however,  we  are  to  heed  the  lessons 
of  the  past  two  decades,  we  should  rec- 
ognize by  now  that  neither  unilateral 
action  nor  unilateral  advocacy  by  the 
United  States  will  effect  the  attainment 
of  our  national  objectives  with  respect 
to  NATO.  The  ultimate  failure  of  our 
now  moribund  MLF  proposals  consti- 
tutes an  excellent  case  in  point.  A  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Europe  could  well  prove  to  be  another, 
unless  both  the  militai-y  and  political 
implications  of  such  a  move  are  care- 
fully weighed  in  advance.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  warned : 

We  should  not  tamper  with  the  port-troop 
reduction — unless  we  first  understand  the 
whhle. 

The  Italic  is  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  whole,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  excel- 


lent article  by  Dr.  Bernard  Brodie,  pro- 
fessor   of    political    science    at    UCLA, 
entitled  "How  Not  To  Lead  an  AlUance,' 
which   appeared   In   the   March   9   edi- 
tion of  the  Reporter  magazine.    Whether 
or  not  one  accepts  Dr.  Brodie's  analysis 
of  our  Government's  past  failures  in  this 
area   or   his   recommendations  for   the 
future  direction  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
NATO.  I  believe  the  major  issues  facing 
the  United  States  today,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  contemporary  European  attitude 
in  all  of  its  complexity,  are  brilliantly 
delineated.     I    seriously    commend   this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
How  Not  To  Lead  an  Ali-iance 
{ By  Bernard  Brodie ) 
The   North    Atlantic    Treaty   Organization 
has  now  lost  one  of  Its  two  major  continen- 
tal powers,  and  Is  clearly  diminished  by  more 
than  that  very  sutwtantlal  loss.    It  Is  pres- 
ently   moving    its    most    meaningful    organ, 
SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
Europe),  from  the  western  outskirts  of  Paris 
to  a  corner  of  Belgium  called  Casteau.  ref- 
erences to  which  are  usually  amplified  with 
the    information    that    it    Is    "near    Mons." 
which  some  of  us  last  heard  of  as  a  place 
the  British  Army  retreated  from  In  the  early 
days   of    the   First    World   War.     The    North 
Atlantic  Council,  never  really  important  but 
symbolic  of  something  Important.  Is  moving 
from   the    large   edifice   buUt   for   it   at   the 
Porte   Dauphlne    in   Paris   to   Brussels.     The 
Standing    Group    In    Washington    continues, 
but.    as    always,    without    the    slightest    in- 
fluence on  affairs. 

All  this  has  proceeded  in  large  part  from 
a  commonly  shared  conviction,  which  even 
tl»e  United  States  government  has  begun 
openly  to  accept,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  really  threaten  a  direct  attack  In 
Europe  Even  so.  the  obvious  illness  of 
what  is  left  of  the  Organization  stems  also 
from  other  causes.  Although  one  hesitates 
to  call  an  International  body  dead  to  which 
many  good  and  some  quite  able  people  are 
KtlU  devoting  considerable  energies,  we  know 
from  long  experience  that  organizations  may 
go  through  the  motions  of  being  alive  while 
being  in  fact  spent.  NATO  seems  to  be  in  or 
approaching  that  condition.  Is  this  decay 
our  fault,  or  Is  it  due  mostly  to  the  disdain- 
ful blows  of  the  French  President?  Inas- 
much as  the  United  States  has  t>een  the 
acknowledged  leaxler  of  NATO,  we  really  have 
to  ask.  first,  how  much  did  our  actions  con- 
tribute to  or  provoke  de  Gaulle's  behavior, 
and  second,  what  did  we  do  independently 
to  supplement  or  amplify  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  his  actions? 

THE  TURNING  POINT 

Among  people  who  should  know.  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  American,  many  believe  that 
nothing  the  United  States  could  reasonably 
have  done  could  have  altered  substantially 
the  relevant  policies  of  de  Gaulle.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  accept  the  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  (or  at  least  lately  neglected)  ax- 
iom that  the  national  interests  are  likely 
to  be  best  served  through  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  conceptions,  aspirations,  and 
sensibilities  of  those  with  whom  we  must 
deal,  and  certainly  not  less  of  those  whose 
collaboration  we  seek  than  of  those  whom 
we  must  regard  as  basically  hostile,  then  the 
list  of  American  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission against  one  of  its  most  Important 
allies  Is  long  and  grievous. 

The  key  U.S.  decision  In  this  respect— 
"key"  because  it  symbolizes  and  In  a  sense 
contains  all  the  others — was  the  rejection  of 
de  Gaulle's  proposal  to  President  Elsenhower 
in  the  autumn  of  1958  that  a  sort  of  direc- 
torate be  formed  comprising  France.  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  to  run  the  affairs  of 
NATO  and   to  co-ordinate  International  pol- 
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icy  on  the  highest  diplomatic  as  well  as 
strategic  levels.  The  United  States  dismissed 
this  proposal  apparently  with  no  show  of 
interest  In  seeking  a  compromise  alternative, 
allegedly  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  be 
mequltable  to  other  members  of  NATO.  No 
doubt  among  the  real  reasons  was  that  the 
United  States  did  not  wish  the  Intrusion  of 
French  advice  concerning  its  foreign  policies, 
especially  In  areas  outside  Europe,  such  as 
Africa — or  Vietnam. 

Anyway,  far  from  reasserting  the  equality 
in  principle  of  all  the  members  of  nato,  the 
United  States  by  this  rejection  asserted  its 
unwillingness  to  water  down  or  share  Its 
extraordinarily  dominant  role  In  the  Organi- 
zation. In  French  eyes  it  was  seeking  to  keep 
France  on  a  level  with  Luxembourg.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  France  toward  the 
Organization  would  have  had  to  be  basically 
different  if  we  had  accepted  something  like 
Its  1958  proposal  and  lived  up  to  it  in  good 
faith,  which,  of  course,  would  have  meant 
giving  an  appropriate  hearing  thereafter  to 
French  views. 

After    the    inauguration    of    the    Kennedy 
administration  at  the  beginning  of  1961.  our 
relations  with  France  were  markedly  wors- 
ened by,  among  other  things,  the  hortatory 
and  scornful  public  comments  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  directed  to- 
ward   the    French    nuclear    program,    which 
we  wanted  to  see  abandoned  In  Its  military 
aspects.     This  was  Incredibly  clumsy  diplo- 
macy on   our  part,  because   it  should   have 
been  obvious  that  de  Gaulle  would  not  In  the 
slightest  degree  be  deflected  from  his  course 
by    our    castigatlons.       We    were,    however, 
bemused  by  the  domestic  opposition  within 
Prance   to   the   nuclear   program,    and   were 
no  doubt  expecting  to  hasten  by  our  policy 
the  political  demise  of  de  Gaulle.     Even  so, 
we    should    not    have    expected    Frenchmen 
to  appreciate  the  reasons  for  our  overtly  dif- 
ferentiating between  the  British  nuclear  ef- 
fort, which  we  regretted  but  found  excusable, 
and  the  French  effort,  which  we  condemned. 
The  irritations  we  thereby  Inflicted  on  our 
ally  were  probably  secondary  in  Importance 
to  the  support  our  remarks  gave  to  some  al- 
ready deeply  embedded  French  and  German 
suspicions.     These  were  that  American   In- 
sistence  on    maintaining    monopoly   control 
within  the  alliance  of  Its  nuclear  power  re- 
flected   a    diminishing    reliability    of    that 
power.     This  apprehension  was  strongly  en- 
hanced by  our  concurrent  pressure  upon  our 
allies  to  build  up  their  conventional  forces 
for   a    strictly   conventional    role.      Our    re- 
peated Insistence  that  the  United  States  was 
absolutely  to  be  trusted  in  these  vital  nuclear 
matters,  and  that  American  views  concern- 
ing them  were  not  at  all  subject  to  change 
into  the  Indefinite  future,  could  of  course  not 
be  taken  seriously  by  any  reasonable  Euro- 
pean with  some  sense  for  history — least  of 
all  a  Frenchman,  who  has  a  tradition  of  skep- 
ticism   about    political    morality    and    who 
should  hardly  be  asked  to  attribute  to  the 
United    States    a    sharply    higher    degree    of 
morality  and  fidelity  than  he  can  possibly 
accord  his  own  country.    Must  we  ask  him  to 
believe  that  Frenchmen  and  Britons  but  not 
Americans    are    capable    of    a    Munich-type 
sellout?    And  especially  In  a  nuclear  age? 

An  American  military  commitment  to 
Europe,  which  is  what  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  originally  represented,  is  basically  a 
good  thliS  for  our  Interests  as  well  as  for 
those  of  &irope.  However,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  highly  complex  structure  that 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  and  the 
Immoblllsm  that  long  ago  set  in  concerning 
NATO  staff  planning  were  in  anybody's 
Interest.  The  drastic  shake-up  that  NATO 
has  received  dtirlng  the  past  year,  and  the 
readjustments  that  It  must  In  any  case 
undergo,  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  Incep- 
tion of  a  new  system  for  safeguarding  the 
security  of  Western  Europe.  Real  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  old  system  Is  out  of  the  question. 


but  the  required  new  departures  are  also 
out  of  the  question  unless  we  try  to  under- 
stand where  our  NATO  policy  was  going  awry. 

SWITCHING    SIGNALS 

Since  its  beginning,  American  officials  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  NATO  have  usually 
been  sure  that  they  understood  far  better 
than  the  Europeans  the  problems  of  Euro- 
pean defense  and  their  solution,  and  they 
did  little  or  nothing  to  avoid  projecting  that 
conviction.  Most  Europeans  long  accepted 
this  claim  as  probably  correct,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  American  near  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  but  more  especially  because 
of  the  Initially  Impressive  and  peculiarly 
American  efflorescence  of  strategic  thinking 
and  writing,  especially  on  the  part  of  highly 
Intellectual  civilians.  We  had  institutions 
like  the  RAND  Corporation,  which  attracted 
to  themselves  not  merely  respect  but  mysti- 
que, and  out  of  these  Institutions  came  such 
esoteric  new  phenomena  as  "cost -effective- 
ness" analysis,  with  which  the  brilliant  Mr. 
McNamara  ^as  known  to  be  enamored,  and 
various  gaming  techniques  reputed,  with 
much  exaggeration,  to  depend  heavily  on  the 
use  of  computers.  The  Europeans  had 
nothing  at  all  like  this,  and  both  they  and 
we  were  Impressed. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Europeans 
have  become  Increasingly  disenchanted.  For 
one  thing,  there  have  been  sudden  and  drastic 
changes  In  American  strategic  doctrine — 
as  for  example  between  the  Redford  Plan 
submitted  to  NATO  In  1957.  which  placed 
reliance  for  the  defense  of  Europe  primarily 
on  tactical  as  well  as  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  McNamara  conception  em- 
bodied in  the  letter's  Athens  speech  to  nato 
representatives  in  1962  and  some  weeks  later 
in  his  public  Ann  Arbor  speech.  The 
McNamara  conception  was  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  Radford  Plan. 

Five  years  may  seem  like  a  long  enough 
time  to  warrant  a  basic  change  in  thinking, 
but  each  strategy  was  supposed  to  look 
indefinitely  Into  the  futtire.  Besides.  Inter- 
national bureaucracies  are  not  as  flexible  as 
all  that.  Also,  the  later  developments  In 
American  strategic  thinking,  especially  the 
McNamara  emphasis  on  conventional  weap- 
ons even  In  the  event  of  large-scale  war. 
seemed  to  suggest  to  most  Europeans  that 
the  Ingenuity  reflected  In  those  conceptions 
was  not  necessarily  combined  with  wisdom, 
political  or  strategic.  More  recently  the 
problem  has  been  a  refusal  of  the  McNamara 
school  to  change  Its  position  despite  Its  com- 
plete failure  to  secure  any  of  the  precondi- 
tions for  It. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger  has  put  it  well: 
"American  i)ollcy-makers  often  act  as  if  dis- 
agreement with  their  views  Is  due  to 
Ignorance  which  must  be  overcome  by  ex- 
tensive brieflngs  and  insistent  reiteration. 
They  are  less  Inclined  to  inquire  whether 
there  may  be  some  merit  In  an  opposing 
view  than  In  overwhelming  it  with  floods  of 
emissaries,  official  and  semi-official.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  United  States  and  Europe  have  too 
often  conducted  their  dialogue  over  the 
technical  Implementation  of  a  blueprint 
manufactured  in   America." 

THE    PUSHY    AMERICANS 

To  get  the  flavor  of  this,  one  need  only 
talk  with  American  officials  and  see  them  In 
action  at  the  frequent  International  confer- 
ences, small  and  large,  quasi-private  and 
semi-public,  within  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity. At  such  conferences,  where  officials 
may  participate  with  persons  of  no  official 
status,  one  sees  that  while  American  public 
servants  may  be  individually  as  modest  and 
engaging  as  those  of  any  other  nationality, 
in  their  roles  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  they  often  become  quite  different  peo- 
ple. 

Ambassador  Harlan  Cleveland,  for  exam- 
ple, our  senior  representative  to  the  North 
.'Vt'antlc  Council,  is  clearly  a  very  nice  man, 
dedicated    but    unassuming.      Yet    In    one 


thirty-minute  statement  before  an  interna- 
tional gathering  at  Oxford  University  last 
September,  he  said  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing; (a)  Up  to  now  the  Europeans  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything 
about  nuclear  weapons,  so  their  views  on 
how  to  use  them  could  be  of  little  value. 
However,  the  United  States  Is  now  giving  its 
allies  the  requisite  data,  and  they  can  there- 
fore be  expected  in  a  year  or  two  to  have 
opinions  that  will  warrant  respect,  ibi  The 
problem  of  France  has  been  solved  so  far  as 
NATO  Is  concerned,  and  no  other  serious 
problems  remain. 

What  the  ambassador  seemed  to  mean  on 
the  latter  issue  was  that  the  problem  of  ad- 
Justing  to  France's  clearly  unreasonable  de- 
sires had  disappeared  by  its  exit  from  the 
Organization,  and  that  the  problems  created 
by  that  exit  were  minimal.  These  remarks 
were  less  characteristic  of  American  atti- 
tudes than  those  on  nuclear  weapons,  and 
probably  reflected  only  Cleveland's  special 
brand  of  personal  optimism. 

On  nuclear  weapons,  however,  he  was  re- 
peating on'.y  what  American  officials  had 
been  saying  all  along,  though  not  usually  so 
sharply"  etched.  His  audience  was  largely 
comprised  of  Europeans,  most  of  them  fairly 
senior  officers  in  the  NATO  military  forces, 
and  there  was  even  the  novelty  of  a  Soviet 
reporter  present  from  the  London  office  of 
Moscow  Radio  and  T'V. 

Conversations  with  senior  officials  in  Eu- 
ropean defense  ministries  or  NATO  delega- 
tions have  tended  increasingly  in  the  last 
few  years  to  expose  complaints  of  American 
"doctrinallsm"  and  "pushing,"  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  them  From  being  a  highly 
respected  figure.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
for  many,  especially  in  Germany  but  by  no 
means  exclusively  there,  turned  into  the 
personification  of  all  that  is  wrong  with 
American  leadership  in  NATO. 

THE    CLICHt    OF    CLICHES 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
extraordinary  insensltivity  of  those  highly 
intellectual  Americans  who  characterized 
the  New  Frontier  approach  to  NATO  affairs — 
an  insensltivity  concerning  not  only  Euro- 
pean touchiness  about  status,  to  which  at 
least  lip  service  was  paid,  but  also  concern- 
ing the  possible  merit  of  European  ideas  It 
has  not  been  due  to  any  lack  of  diplomatic 
contact:  members  of  our  embassies  do  talk 
to  the  local  people.  One  would  not  be  con- 
cerned about  their  often  disagreeing  with 
and  dismissing  the  views  of  their  hosts — it 
is  not  a  diplomatist's  Job.  after  all.  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  his  hosts — except 
that  the  dissent  seems  to  take  the  form  of 
reiterating  the  cliches  one  has  so  often  heard 
back  in  Washington.  In  Bonn,  for  example, 
one  hears  again  that  the  Germans  don't  un- 
derstand nuclear  weapons,  and  anyway  they 
don't  contribute  enough  to  their  own  de- 
fense. Besides  why  don't  they  come  through 
with  the  offset  agreements  necessary  to  ease 
the  strain  on  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments caused  by  the  residence  within  Ger- 
many of  so  many  American  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents? 

The  word  "cliches"  Is  Itself  a  cliche  word. 
It  Is  easy  enough  to  damn  as  cUchf  any  view 
which  Is  expressed  more  than  once  and  with 
which  one  does  not  agree.  However,  in  a 
bureaucratic  environment  where  a  great 
many  people  of  all  ranks  embrace  ardently 
and  repeat  to  their  opposite  numbers  abroad 
conceptions  which  they  certainly  di*-  not 
originate  and  which  they  only  partially  un- 
derstand themselves,  cllchilsm  is  apt  to 
flourish.  How  many  Americans  have  ex- 
plained the  merits  of  the  conventional 
buildup  or  the  Multilateral  Force  to  Euro- 
pean civilians  and  military  officers  of  far 
greater  relevant  experience  than  themselves! 
It  does  not  reqtUre  much  experience  with 
members  of  the  State  Department  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  verj- 
deflnltely  a  "party  line." 
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What  we  have  suggested  about  the  State 
Department  naturally  also  goes  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  except  that  there  are 
always  a  number  of  civU  wars  gomg  In  the 
latter  much  more  ample  establishment — wars 
between  the  military  and  the  civilians  and 
also  between  the  several  services.  However, 
so  far  as  the  projection  of  our  policies  In 
NATO  Is  concerned,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  own  band  of  civilian  aides.  Including 
those  in  the  Division  of  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  have  t>een  a  united  and  powerful 
influence,  usually  In  support  of  or  supported 
by  the  State  Department.  The  ardor  of  the 
partnership  would  normally  be  commend- 
able, but  It  does  matter  what  kind  of  policy 
Is  being  promoted. 

The  great  cliche  of  them  all  is  "integra- 
tion "  for  which  Americans  seem  to  have  a 
special  penchant.  Did  not  America  become 
great  from  the  fact  that  the  states  united? 
Is  not  the  American  economy  great  because 
It  has  a  vast  Internal  market  untrammeled 
by  barriers  to  trade  other  than  distance?  Do 
not  American  Industries,  already  the  greatest 
m  the  world  Individually,  seek  Irresistibly  to 
reduce  their  vulnerabilities  through  mergers? 
One  of  the  things  we  have  therefore  been 
most  in  favor  of  for  Europe  Is  Integration. 
DlfBcult  as  It  Is  for  most  Europeans  to  be- 
lieve, our  interest  In  thlr  Integration  Is  basi- 
cally altruistic  and  Is  only  rationalized  for 
their  benefit  and  ours  as  being  In  our  own 
self-interest.  We  are.  for  example,  in  favor 
of  the  Common  Market — which  Is  certainly 
contrary  to  our  earlier  concern  with  •'most 
favored  nation"  treatment.  We  even  went 
so  far  as  to  Intervene  diplomatically  at  the 
last  minute  In  January.  1963,  In  an  attempt 
to  prevent  de  Gaulle's  veto  of  British  admis- 
sion to  the  Common  Market.  What  a  help 
that  was! 

Integration  Is  what  NATO  Is  all  about.  The 
Organization  stands  for  Integration  of  forces 
and  of  planning.  Integrated  war  planning 
has  been  going  on  at  SHAPE  since  Its  begin- 
ning. Integration  of  forces  is  a  good  deal 
of  what  concerns  SACEUR  (Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe).  The  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  principle  were  embodied  In  the 
so-called  Stlkker  Exercise,  designed  to  bring 
the  armed  forces  of  our  NATO  partners  to  a 
higher  state  of  individual  efficiency  and  also 
into  a  closer  hannony. 

One  of  the  things  most  wrong  with  "in- 
tegration" is  that  we  don't  practice  It  our- 
selves. By  far  the  greatest  single  force  In 
the  NATO  arsenal  Is  the  American  strategic 
bombing  force,  which  Is  decidedly  not  inte- 
grated. The  Multilateral  Force  (MLP)  Idea, 
which  was  going  to  bring  Integration  down 
to  the  manning  of  individual  ships,  was  de- 
signed from  the  outset  with  a  built-in  Amer- 
ican veto.  This  might  possibly  disappear 
with  time,  but  only  might.  European 
ground  forces  were  to  be  Integrated  with 
American  ones  by  redesigning  themselves  In 
large  part  after  the  American  Image.  Amer- 
ican participation  In  any  strategic  dialogue 
has  hardly  been  one  of  give-and-take.  Natu- 
rally, no  end  of  Up  service  Is  paid  to  the  idea 
of  accommodation  to  the  views  of  our  part- 
ners, but  how  could  we  really  accommodate 
when  we  knew  the  problems,  had  the  an- 
swers, and  were  covering  three-quarters  of 
the  coef 

In  SHAPE,  the  Integration  of  planning  ha* 
been  accomplished  only  by  a  process  of  os- 
sification around  views  that  almost  every- 
one now  agrees  are  completely  out  of  date. 
SHAPE  planning  has  always  been,  and  prob- 
ably continues  to  be,  for  a  war  that  will 
never  be — a  war  that  begins  with  a  massive 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  to  which  we  reply  In 
kind,  and  where  the  ground  forces  play  only 
the  role  of  stopping  the  Red  Army.  When 
some  "contingency  planning"  for  the  de- 
fense of  Berlin  was  prompted  by  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1961,  the  planning  had  to  be  done 
outside  of  SHAPE.  What  good  Is  integrated 
planning  that  Is  necessarily  bad  planning? 

It  was  with  his  txsual  hauteur,  but  alaa 
also  with  his  frequent  accuracy,  that  Presi- 


dent de  Gaulle  originally  announced  his  de- 
parture from  NATO  In  the  following  terms: 
"Thus  .  .  .  our  country  will  remain  the 
ally  of  her  allies  but,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  commitments  formerly  taken— that  is.  In 
1969  by  the  latest— the  subordination  known 
as  "Integration"  which  Is  provided  tor  by 
NATO  and  which  hands  our  fate  over  to  for- 
eign authority  shall  cease,  as  far  as  we  are 

concerned."  

Prom  the  beginning.  SACEXHl  has  been  an 
American,  and  few  Europeans  have  chal- 
lenged the  necessity  for  this  arrangement. 
The  original  SACEUR  was  General  Eisenhow- 
er, whose  tremendous  prestige  helped  give 
viability  to  the  aew  organization.  Subse- 
quent SACEURS  were  bound  to  have  less  pres- 
tige, but  have  been  very  able.  Until  the  re- 
placement of  General  Laurls  Norstad  In  1963, 
the  fiction  had  been  that  SACEUR  wa^  not  an 
American  but  an  allied  commander,  subor- 
dinate equally  to  all  the  governments  whose 
forces  were  under  his  command.  The  fact 
that  he  was  also  EUCOM  (Europe:in  Com- 
mander) of  American  forces  could  be  glossed 
over  with  the  observation  that  he  wore  two 
hats.  However,  President  Kennedy  dis- 
missed Norstad  without  consulting  the  NATO 
allies.  The  man  who  fires  Is  clearly  the  man 
who  controls.  Moreover,  Norstad  was  known 
to  have  been  dismissed  because  of  his  un- 
readiness to  accept  some  of  those  McNamara 
doctrines  which  the  Europeans  themselves 
did  not  like.  Inasmuch  as  his  replacement, 
General  Lyman  Lemnltzer,  Is  three  yearj 
older  than  Norstad,  It  was  not  easy  to  use 
the  kind  of  excuses  that  might  normally  have 
been  advanced  for  the  retirement  of  a  gen- 
eral. 

General  Lemnltzer  also  came  into  his  pres- 
ent post  with  a  kind  of  stigma  that  could 
do  him  no  good  In  his  new  position.  He 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  had 
added  his  consent  to  that  dismal  and  still  in- 
credible operation.  The  dispatch  of  Lem- 
nltzer to  SHAPE  could  only  Inaplre  specula- 
tions throughout  Europe,  and  perhaps  more 
than  speculations,  that  the  President  had 
sent  him  to  this  new  post  simply  to  get  him 
out  of  Washington. 

In  recent  years  there  has  also  been  a 
mounting  irritation  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean governments  over  the  admonitions  and 
requirements  that  sACExm  has  considered  It 
his  duty  to  make  known  to  them.  Part  of 
this  has  to  do  with  the  feeling  by  some  gov-. 
ernments  that  SACEXm  Is  being  used  by  their 
own  commanders  to  obtain  equipment  which 
they  feel  unable  to  acquire  by  their  own 
request.  How  handy  to  have  a  desire  for 
more  vehicles  fed  Into  a  SACEUR  "require- 
ment" to  one's  own  government!  These 
charges  may  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  even 
If  valid  are  hardly  nefarious.  The  fact  that 
they  are  even  repeated  probably  shows  only 
the  general  weariness  with  "integration"  and 
American  leadership. 

BOWIE'S    BRAINCHILD 

In  a  conversation  with  this  writer  last 
autumn,  a  high  official  of  the  secretariat 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  referred  to 
the  MLP  as  a  "near  disaster."  The  "near" 
was  added  simply  as  a  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  scheme  had  not  been  adopted. 
The  origin  of  the  idea  has  its  roots  In  the 
need  to  respond  to  a  proposal  of  SACEUR  { at 
that  time  Norstad).  who  wished  land-based 
IRBMs  Installed  In  Europe  under  his  com- 
mand. His  object  seemed  to  be  the  control 
of  missiles  that  he  could  direct  against  those 
the  Soviets  had  aimed  at  targets  In  Europe. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  the  SACETUR 
proposal  was  not  palatable  In  Washington. 
A  State  Department  study  group  headed  by 
Harvard  Professor  Robert  R.  Bowie  (who  had 
previously  been  director  of  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  of  the  State  Department,  and 
who  has  now  returned  to  the  department  as 
counselor)  proposed  In  turn  that  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  the  Norstad  proposal 
was  to  put  a  force  of  Polaris  submarines  off 


the  coasts  of  Europe.  These  vessels  were  to 
be  financed  and  Jointly  operated  by  the  par- 
ticipants, each  of  which  was  to  have  a  veto 
on  the  firing  of  their  missiles. 

Later,  ostensibly  because  the  "mixed 
manning"  was  going  to  be  applied  to  in- 
dividual vessels,  and  was  supposed  to  make 
for  special  hazards  on  submaxlnea,  the  plan 
was  changed  to  allow  for  a  force  of  twenty- 
five  surface  ships  armed  with  Polaris  mis- 
siles. The  surface  ships  happened  also  to 
be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  submarines,  and 
this  is  important  because  it  put  the  United 
States  m  the  position  of  recommending  for 
adoption  as  a  Joint  venture  something  de- 
cidedly Inferior  to  the  kind  of  seagoing  Po- 
laris force  It  maintained  for  Itself.  If  It  was 
not  inferior,  why  was  the  United  States  pay- 
ing all  that  extra  money  for  hlgh-perfor- 
m.ince  submarines? 

Actually,  the  original  basic  Idea  seems  to 
have  been  thought  up  by  two  scholars  on 
Professor  Bowie's  team.  The  scheme  was 
submitted  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
by  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  in 
December,  1960,  but  simply  for  study.  The 
Kennedy  administration  came  Into  office  a 
moritli  later,  and  Its  first  expressed  attitudes 
toward  the  MLP  were  lukewarm  to  negative. 
President  Kennedy  himself  openly  stated  the 
view  that  It  was  quite  unnecessary. 

What  happened  subsequently  provides  us 
with  an  exemplary  lesson  In  how  zeal,  com- 
bined with  shrewdness  In  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting, on  the  part  of  a  few  officials  in  key 
positions  can  cause  the  adoption  of  a  major 
initiative  In  United  States  foreign  policy. 
To  Professor  Bowie  the  Idea  was  both  a  kind 
of  brainchild,  even  If  by  adoption,  and  also  a 
means  of  achieving  the  greatest  of  his  heart's 
desires  concerning  NATO — integration. 

Professor  Bowie  can  write  very  persuasive 
memos,  and  so  can  another  man  whom  he 
early  enlisted  In  this  cause  and  who  soon 
displayed  equal  ardor  In  pursuit  of  the  ob- 
jective— Henry  Owen,  then  deputy  to  Walt 
W.  Rostow  as  head  of  the  State  Department 
Policy  Planning  Council  and  now  officially 
holding  the  latter  position  (the  Council.  In- 
cidentally, never  meets  as  a  corporate  body 
and  seems  to  have  no  function  except  to 
lend  prestige  to  Its  director).  Bowie  and 
Owen  brought  Under  Secretary  George  W. 
Ball  Into  their  alliance.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  simply  went  along.  By  March, 
1963,  Ambassador  Livingston  Merchant  had 
been  called  from  retirement  to  carry  out 
the  negotiations  that  were  to  convert  the 
MLP  from  a  dream  to  a  reality.  The  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy  was  not  slow  In  catching 
on.  As  the  year  wore  on,  the  Intensity  and 
urgency  of  American  pressure  upon  our 
allies  to  adopt  this  Idea  steadily  Increased. 

Many  things  have  been  said  for  and  against 
the  MLF,  but  the  strongest  argument  against 
it  Is  simply  that  the  allies  did  not  want  It. 
This  scheme  that  was  supposed  to  further 
Integration  was  inherently  divisive.  When 
British  participants  In  a  seml-prlvate  meet- 
ing with  Americans,  held  In  England  In  the 
autumn  of  1963  to  discuss  NATO  problems 
made  some  telling  arguments  against  the 
MLP  and  expressed  their  doubts  concerning 
the  genuineness  of  German  Interest  In  the 
project,  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  now  our  am- 
bassador to  the  European  Communities,  as- 
serted that  "We  can  argue  until  doomsday 
why  the  Germans  want  the  MLF,  the  fact  Is 
they  want  It."  He  was  wrong  on  both  points. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  discover  why  they  had 
agreed  to  It.  All  one  needed  to  do  was  ask 
the  appropriate  persons  and  listen  to  the 
replies,  but  that  sort  of  experience  was  rare 
to  those  who  might  have  been  asked.  Can- 
dor among  allies  Is  not  difficult  to  achieve: 
It  Is,  however,  rarely  sought  by  those  who  are 
trvlng  to  put  a  point  across  and  who  listen 
only  as  salesmen  listen  to  resistive  argu- 
ments—with the  Intention  not  of  learning 
but  of  scoring. 

This   writer.   In   various   conversations   at 
about  that  time  with   officials  In   the  Ger- 
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man  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministries,  failed 
to  detect  any  real  enthusiasm  for  the  MLF. 
in  some  Instances,  quite  the  contrary  was 
expressed.  The  Germans  seemed  to  be  going 
along  with  the  idea  because  they  knew  that 
the  Americans  wanted  It  very  much;  and 
because  de  Gaulle  was  behaving  so  badly, 
somebody  had  to  be  doing  something  to 
please  America. 

My  suspicion  was  confirmed  last  fall  In  a 
conversation  with  a  top  German  Foreign 
Service  official  who  had  been  present  In  the 
room  when  Chancellor  Adenauer,  while  dis- 
cussing the  MLF  proposal  with  his  colleagues, 
received  the  message  Informing  him  that 
de  Gaulle  had  Just  vetoed  British  admission 
to  the  Common  Market.  Adenauer,  In  an- 
nouncing the  content  of  the  message,  added 
that  this  settled  the  matter  of  German  ad- 
herence to  the  MLF.  Later  Germany  began 
to  project  an  attitude  that  seemed  to  reflect 
almost  as  much  enthusiasm  for  the  Idea  as 
the  United  States.  For  a  while  in  1964  It 
looked  as  though  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  with  the  participation  "In  prin- 
ciple "  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  would 
go  ahead  with  this  project  even  If  other 
members  of  NATO  abstained. 

Then  suddenly  President  Johnson,  no 
doubt  disturbed  by  the  now  obvious  divlslve- 
ness  of  the  proposal,  took  another  hard  look 
at  It  himself  and  ordered  that  the  U.S.  pres- 
sures for  the  adoption  of  the  project  be  re- 
laxed. The  effect  of  this  relaxation  was 
naturally  to  let  quick  death  overtake  It. 
The  sigh  of  relief  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
was  general,  though  the  Germans  now  had 
reason  to  resent  being  left  exposed  by  the 
sudden  abandonment  of  a  scheme  to  which 
they  had  committed  themselves.  They  and 
other  Europeans,  Incidentally,  must  have 
been  other  than  amused  when  they  read 
Under  Secretary  Ball's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July 
13.  1966.  where  he  said  concerning  the  MLF 
and  our  NATO  allies:  ".  .  .  we  have  been  very 
careful  not  to  try  to  bring  any  pressure 
on  them  and  not  to  try  to  taslst  upon  this 
particular  solution."  Later  m  added,  "We 
certainly  are  not  doctrinaire  about  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  solution,  and  we  think  what- 
ever solution  Is  found  should  be  one  which 
the  Europeans  themselves  play  a  large  part 
in  developing."  Senator  Frank  Church  (D., 
Idaho)  later  wrote  concerning  this  state- 
ment of  Ball's:  "If  we  are  so  unaware  of  the 
resentment  our  tactics  produced,  our  an- 
tennae are  In  need  of  major  repair." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Professor  Bowie  so 
strongly  advocated  the  Idea,  as  he  explained 
at  an  international  conference  at  Dedham. 
Massachusetts,  In  the  spring  of  1963,  was 
that  he  considered  German  aspirations  to 
gain  a  nuclear  capability  "InevlUble"  and  he 
t>elieved  the  MLP  to  be  the  way  of  anticipat- 
ing and  deflecting  those  aspirations.  The 
answer  to  such  a  remark  is  twofold :  ( 1 )  the 
inevitability  of  the  German  demand — for  any 
reasonable  time  span  In  the  future— was 
simply  one  man's  view;  and  (2)  if  Germany 
really  wanted  a  nuclear  capability,  the  MLF 
with  its  multilateral  and  especially  American 
veto  was  hardly  the  device  to  beguile  It  from 
that  desire. 

The  MLF  has  stood  out,  along  with  the 
"conventional  buildup"  which  we  shall  next 
describe,  as  the  apotheosis  of  American  "doc- 
trinalism"  and  "pushing."  The  conception 
concerned  a  gadget.  Whether  or  not  It  could 
have  worked  technically — and  mixed  man- 
ning of  ships  probably  presents  no  great 
difficulties— the  special  force  conceived  of  In- 
volved expense.  It  might  additionally  provoke 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comparable  replies,  and 
there  was  simply  no  need  for  It. 

THE    CONVENTIONAL    BUILDUP 

We  must  now  take  up  the  Item  that  has 
perhaps  causad  more  trouble  In  NATO  and 
more  disenchantment  with  American  leader- 
ship than  all  the  others  put  tocethcr — U.S. 
Insistence  on  revising  the  strate*^  for  the  de- 


fense of  Europe  to  avoid  reliance  not  only  on 
strategical  nuclear  weapons  but  on  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  as  well,  even  in  the  event  of 
large-scale  war.  The  ramifications  of  this 
Idea  have  pervaded  every  aspect  of  our  NATO 
relations,  Including  the  offset-purchase 
agreements  with  Germany,  against  which  the 
latter  country  has  finally  rebelled  In  the 
series  of  actions  that  begawi  with  the  fall  of 
Chancellor  Erhard  and  the  subsequent  elec- 
tions. 

Let  us  first  be  clear  that  no  sane  person 
wants  to  see  nuclear  weapons  exploding  In 
anger  either  strategically  or  even  tactically, 
especially  in  densely  populated  Europe. 
Moreover,  no  one  wants  to  see  any  kind  of 
serious  war  breaking  out  In  Europe,  whether 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear.  But  the  Europ)eans 
would  rather  see  wax  avoided  by  the  threat 
of  using  nuclear  weapons  than  take  the  risks 
which  might  stem  from  letting  that  threat 
become  ambiguous.  They  also  want  to  avoid 
the  great  added  costs  of  the  proposed  con- 
ventional buildup  for  a  war  they  consider 
almost  Impossible.  Washington,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  continued  to  Insist  that  we 
must  think  not  only  about  deterring  war  but 
about  keeping  It  non-nuclear  If  It  comes. 

Let  us  also  be  clear  that  we  are  talking 
not  about  skirmishes  resulting  from  "pin- 
pricks" but  about  real  war.  usually  con- 
ceived of  as  resulting  from  a  massive,  delib- 
erate, but  somehow  non-nuclear  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  questions  the  need 
for  suitable  conventional  forces  to  deal  with 
accidental  outbreaks  of  violence  along  the 
frontiers  or  the  Berlin  autobahns.  But  one 
does  not  have  to  build  up  for  these  purposes. 
President  Kennedy  came  to  office  deter- 
mined, as  one  of  his  assistants  put  It,  to  put 
"the  nuclear  genie  back  In  the  bottle."  In 
his  Secretary  of  Defense  the  new  President 
found  a  servant  willing  to  oblige  in  any  case, 
and  also  sharing  the  same  preoccupations  for 
somewhat  Independent  reasons.  New  admin- 
istrations want  to  make  a  show  of  changing 
things  over  from  predecessor  administrations, 
especially  of  the  opfwslte  party,  and  the  New 
Frontier  wanted  to  change  everything  con- 
nected with  the  "New  Look,"  the  Radford 
Plan,  and  the  Dulles  doctrine  of  massive  re- 
taliation. Considering  the  extremes  reached 
under  those  conceptions,  some  change  was 
surely  In  order. 

It  Is  hard  for  a  layman  to  understand  the 
lengths  to  which  the  new  doctrine  proceeded. 
Not  only  did  the  United  States  begin,  with 
the  McNamara  speeches  of  Athens  and  Ann 
Arbor  in  1962.  to  press  our  allies  to  build  up 
their  conventional  forces,  but  stemming 
from  this  pressure  were  a  host  of  other  pres- 
sures that  had  the  same  negative  political 
effect.  For  some  time  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  haggllivg  on  how  much  conventional  am- 
munition and  other  supplies  should  be  held 
ready  for  combat,  the  United  States  at  one 
time  holding  out  for  a  ninety-day  combat 
supply  at  a  large  and  Intense  level  of  fight- 
ing. 

The  American  denunciation  over  a  period 
of  years  of  the  French  nuclear  effort  was  also 
directly  tied  In  large  part  to  the  same  con- 
ception. All  our  copious  advice  to  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  about  how  they  should  arm 
themselves  has  stressed  the  Importance  of 
their  preparing  themselves  for  conventional 
combat.  The  offset  agreements  with  West 
Germany,  which  have  become  Increasingly 
burdensome  and  irritating  to  that  country, 
have  stressed  the  ptirchase  In  the  United 
States  of  costly  war  material  suitable  only 
for  conventional  combat. 

A  good  part  of  the  trouble  with  the  U.S.- 
purchased  Starfighter  or  F-104  aircraft,  more 
than  sixty-five  of  which  have  crashed,  stems 
In  German  eyes  from  Secretary  McNamara's 
Insistence  that  they  be  converted  to  the  use 
of  conventional  weapons.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  resulting  conversion,  which 
added  some  weight  to  the  aircraft,  played 
any   considerable   part   In   the   crashes,  but 


there  is  no  doubt  that  denuclearization  of  the 
Starfighters  enormously  diminishes  their 
tactical   effectiveness. 

When  Under  Secretary  Ball  observed  on 
April  10.  1066.  that  the  French  withdrawal 
from  NATO  might  force  the  West  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  earlier  than  we  might  other- 
wise do  In  a  world  conflict,  such  an  outcome 
being  conceivable  because  "we  are  removing 
a  part  of  a  defense  in  depth  which  Is  use- 
ful," he  could  not  have  had  In  mind  how 
the  Germans  might  respond  to  such  a  re- 
mark. For  It  means  simply  that  West  Ger- 
many could  be  considered  exptendable  before 
nuclear  weapons  were  used. 

There  was  even  a  proposal  by  some  Amer- 
icans connected  with  a  prominent  research 
organization  to  build  a  new  Maglnot  Line  of 
fixed  fortifications  across  the  line  dividing 
East  and  West  Germany.  Although  this 
proposal  was  fortunately  not  adopted  by  the 
United  States  government,  the  Idea  was  ex- 
pounded abroad  and  became  well  enough 
known  to  become  a  subject  of  comment  in 
the  European  press.  Characteristically,  it 
was  admitted  by  the  authors  that  such  a 
line  would  be  utterly  useless  against  nuclear 
weapons,  and  of  course  It  would  be  needless 
in  small  outbreaks,  so  that  one  might  say 
it  would  be  effective  only  against  attacks 
exquisitely  tailored  to  make  It  so. 

AS  EUROPE  SEES   IT 

From  the  European  point  of  view,  the  ob- 
jections to  the  American  antinuclear  doc- 
trine may  be  summed  up  under  two  points — 
apart  from  the  obvious  one  that  the  Russians 
could  always  match  In  kind  a  western  con- 
ventional buildup. 

(1)  The  deterrence  of  large-scale  war  has 
been  at  least  as  important  as  attempting  to 
avoid  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  such  a 
war.  the  more  so  as  deterrence  api>eared 
nearly  certain  of  accomplishment. 

(2)  The  European  leaders  felt,  in  common 
with  many  of  our  own  specialists  In  Krem- 
Unology.  that  the  conventional-war  argu- 
ments completely  distorted  the  image  of  the 
opponent.  It  would  in  act  take  an  extraor- 
dinarily bold  enemy  to  possess  what  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  Imputed  to  him: 
not  only  a  readiness  to  commit  large-scale 
military  aggression  against  the  West,  but 
a  readiness  to  assault  our  nuclear-armed 
forces  with  conventional  arms  alone!  The 
doctrine  thus  asserted  that  the  Russians 
could  be  willing  to  enter  a  duel  to  the  death 
while  leaving  to  us  the  choice  of  weapons. 

The  recently  growing  movement  among  the 
Germans  to  turn  to  de  Gaulle  even  at  the 

fisk  of  blighting  their  relationship  with  the 
fnlted  States  Is  an  acknowledgment  that 
Ithough  de  Gaulle's  nuclear  f)owcr  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  that  of  the  American,  he  at  least 
knows  how  to  use  the  advantage  that  power 
gives  him.  Meanwhile,  his  nuclear  power  Is 
growing  and  In  time  will  be  respectable.  Be- 
sides, the  French  are  not  constantly  de- 
manding offset  purchases  of  materials  that 
the  Germans  do  not  want. 

Finally,  there  may  be  some  point  In  the 
opinion  of  one  experienced  British  official 
that  an  alliance  Is  more  likely  to  hold  to- 
gether when  all  the  other  members  feel  they 
have  to  sit  on  the  nuclear  power's  coattalls 
to  keep  him  from  doing  something  rash— 
the  attitude  that  prevailed  until  the  end  of 
1961 — than  when  they  feel  his  nuclear  power 
simply  cannot  be  counted  ujxjn. 

We  should  not  close  without  at  least  men- 
tioning the  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, concerning  which  the  Europeans  were 
not  consulted  and  In  which  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  become  increasingly 
absorbed  to  the  growing  exclusion  of  other 
concerns.  Practically  every  European  offi- 
cial or  leader  of  opinion  Interviewed  by  this 
wTlter  last  fall  expressed  dismay  at  and  in- 
ability to  comprehend  that  Involvement. 
To  de  Gaulle,  filled  with  the  sense  of  Prance's 
historic  role  In  that  area  until  only  yester- 
day, a  role  which  In  fact  continues  In  the 
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French  air  patrolling  of  the  DemlUtarlzed 
Zone  under  Its  Geneva  commitments,  the 
absence  of  consultation  was  especially 
ranlcllng.  He  has  not  missed  his  chance  to 
make  public  statements  about  Vietnam 
calculated  to  cause  us  maximum  embarrass- 
ment. No  doubt  we  have  a  right  to  resent 
this  but  where  did  the  provocation  begin? 
His  'l958  proposal  apparently  asked  for  this 
kind  of  consultation,  and  in  view  of  the 
situation  we  have  got  ourselves  Into  In  Viet- 
nam, hindsight  teUs  us  we  could  have  done 
worse    than    consult   with   him   beforehand. 

WHAT    NOW? 

Before  we  can  consider  what  we  should 
do  now,  we  ought  to  ask  what  our  officialdom 
has  learned  from  its  experience  In  Europe. 
On  the  surface  at  least,  not  much.  On 
March  30.  1966.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  asked 
Secretary  McNamara  whether  his  Ann  Arbor 
speech  of  four  years  earlier  stUl  held,  and 
McNamara  answered  thus;  „»»,„„  that 

-I  think  that  that  speech,  plus  others  that 
have  been  made  by  military  and  civilian 
officials  of  the  Department,  and  other  gov- 
ernment representatives  over  the  years  is 
gradually  introducing  some  sense  o.  realism 
in  the  thinking  about  nuclear  forces 

■•More  and  more  Frenchmen  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  force  de  frappe  is  not  a 
true  deterrent  force  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  a  myth  as  far  as  deterrent  force 
Is  concerned." 

If  this  kind  of  Immoblllsm  really  reflects 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  and  his  colleagues 
m  the  government,  then  the  future  of  our 
efforts  in  Europe  Is  not  promising. 

What  the  French  seem  to  fear  most  is  that 
we  will  seek  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
m  which  they  are  left  out.  They  are  far 
from  being  opposed  to  such  a  detente,  but 
they  are  determined  to  be  partners  In  It,  and 
partners  of  the  first  rank.  The  British  seem 
not  to  have  the  same  fears  of  betrayal  by  us. 
and  they  still  cherish  th»ir  special  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  But  their  eyes 
are  turning  increasingly  toward  Europe.  They 
have  long  sought  improved  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  this  respect  their 
policy  seems  to  bear  a  close  kinship  to  that 
of  France — as  well  as  to  that  of  West  Ger- 
many, whose  new  leaders  appear  to  have 
concluded  that  the  only  hope  for  eventual 
reunification  is  by  opening  doors  to  the 
East.  For  all  of  them,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  an  important  backstop  that  can 
enable  them  to  pursue  openings  to  the  East 
with  steady  eyes  and  without  fear. 

In  all  this.  SHAPE  and  SACEUB  and  all  the 
other  accoutrements  of  the  old  Organization 
seem  to  have  little  place.  We  can  no  doubt 
Insist  on  their  continuation.  If  that  is  the 
price  of  our  continued  commitment  to  the 
treaty  and  to  Europe.  But  that  would  make 
the  price  very  high,  not  only  for  the  Europe- 
ans but  for  ourselves.  It  is  time  we  let 
things  loosen  up,  and  doing  so  would  win  a 
new  kind  of  respect  for  our  leadership,  which 
ought  as  much  as  possible  to  acknowledge 
the  role  of  partnership.  Such  respect  will 
certainly  not  be  gained  by  our  continuing 
to  insist  that  nothing  fundamental  has 
changed. 

THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  IN  THE  VIETNAM  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  ) .  Under  previous  ordftr  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PuKCELLl  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

The  crisis  is  being  studied,  discussed 
and  dealt  with  in  nearly  every  capital 
in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
burden  of  making  decisions  concerning 
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the  conflict  falls  entirely  upon  only  a 
handful  of  men.  And  I,  for  one,  am 
grateful  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  the 
man  who  bears  the  burden  for  the  free 

world.  ^    .,,    .  J 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States  we  have  been  blessed  by  having 
the  right  men  as  our  Presidents  at  the 
right  time.  Men  like  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson,  Lincoln,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt Wilson,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt' had  exactly  the  personal  charac- 
teristics necessary  to  lead  our  country 
through  the  problems  of  their  times. 

Once  again,  a  strange  combination 
of  fate  and  the  election  process  of  a 
democratic  society  have  provided  us  a 
leader  who  has  the  personal  characteris- 
tics, the  skill,  the  love  of  country,  and 
the  patience  to  lead  us  in  this  time  of 
crisis 

Our  President  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  in  the  face  of  odds  which  no  Presi- 
dent should  have  to  face  in  such  times. 
Pressures  have  been  placed  on  him  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  and  moderates,  hawks, 
and  doves,  military  and  nonmilitai-y— 
each  with  his  own  "expert"  theory  on 
what  our  country  should  be  doing  in 
this  conflict. 

A  lesser  man  might  bend  to  the  pres- 
sures of  one  of  these  groups.  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  side  in  with  either 
the  so-called  hawks  or  doves.  To  do  so 
would  at  least  gain  him  much  favor  with 
the  group  whose  views  he  adopted.  But 
President  Johnson  has  chosen  to  rise 
above  the  interests  of  any  one  viewpoint 
and  to  make  his  decisions  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country. 

Too  many  politicians  seem  to  be  en- 
tranced with  the  elections  coming  up 
next  year  and  are  so  busy  trying  to  show 
their  constituents  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  administration  and  have 
their  own  "answer." 

I  noticed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  one  of  the  respected  Members  of 
the  other  body  said : 

If  we  are  still  fighting  the  kind  of  war 
in  Vietnam  by  July  1.  1968.  that  we  are  now 
fighting,  the  Democratic  Party  will  lose  the 
Presidency  and  many  of  us  who  might  other- 
wise be  re-elected,  or  those  who  may  be 
elect.ed  In  the  ticket  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty will  be  defeated. 


I  say.  if  we  are  making  our  decisions  In 
the  very  best  judgment  of  what  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  that  means  we  risk 
political  defeat,  then  so  be  it.  And  I 
thank  the  wisdom  of  the  Americans  who 
voted  in  the  last  election  for  giving  us  a 
President  who  is  concerned  with  his 
country  and  not  his  own  personal  polit- 
ical future. 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  has  been  made 
clear  to  the  world.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
success  of  aggression.  It  is  not  conquest. 
It  is  not  to  gain  empire.  It  is  not  to  dom- 
inate a  smaller  and  weaker  nation.  It  is 
not  even  to  secure  foreign  bases.  It  Is 
simply  to  deny  success  to  those  who  seek 
to  dominate  their  neighbors  by  force. 

To  reach  that  limited  objective,  our 
President  has  used  carefully  controlled 
means.  One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  a 
military  leader  is  to  use  that  force  which 
will  obtain  the  objective  at  the  least  cost 
to  his  own  forces. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  President  has 


skillfully  and  adroitly  done.  We  are 
using  that  force  and  only  that  force  that 
will,  with  the  least  cost  in  lives  and  re- 
sources, stop  the  aggressive  actions  qf 
North  Vietnam. 

One  example  of  the  Presidents  careful 
use  of  power  is  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.     The  President  has  said  that: 

We  never  believed  aerial  attack  on  Nortii 
Vietnam  would,  alone,  end  the  war.  We  did, 
however,  have  three  objectives.  The  first  was 
to  back  our  fighting  men  and  our  fighting 
allies  by  demonstrating  that  the  aggressor 
could  not  illegally  bring  hostile  arms  and 
men  to  bear  aalnst  them  from  the  security 
of  a  sanctuary.  Second,  we  sought  to  impose 
on  North  Vietnam  a  cost  for  violating  us 
international  agreements.  Third,  we  sought 
to  limit  or  raise  the  cost  of  bringing  men  and 
supplies  to  bear  against  the  South. 

President  Johnson  has  reported  that; 

Our  attaclcs  on  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  have  diverted  about  half  a  million 
men  to  cope  with  effects  of  our  attacks 
They  are  repairing  the  lines  of  supply  and 
are  engaged  in  antiaircraft  and  coastal  de- 
fenses. This  figure  approximates  the  tota! 
number  of  men  we  now  have  fighting  m 
southeast  Asia. 

At  the  cost  of  about  500  gallant  America.T 
airmen  killed,  captured,  or  missing,  we  are 
bringing  to  bear  on  North  Vietnam  a  burden 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Com- 
munists are  imposing  through  gueriUa  war- 
fare on  the  south— and  we  are  doing  it  with 
far  fewer  civilian  casualties  in  the  north. 

At  the  same  time.  If  we  seek  to  deny 
force  as  a  means  to  gain  control  of  gov- 
ernments and  countries,  then  we  are 
charged  with  that  same  responsibility 
And  so  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  we  do  not  want  to  take  over  North 
Vietnam  or  even  to  destroy  the  country 
with  our  bombings — however  much  we 
dislike  its  government  or  its  friends. 

Only  a  great  and  powerful  nation  can 
afford  to  make  these  decisions.  And 
only  a  great  President  would  dare  to 
make  them. 

But  while  our  military  forces  seek  to 
deny  the  North  Vietnamese  the  use  of 
force,  our  President  is  working  in  every 
conceivable  way  to  bring  the  problem  to 
the  conference  table.  He  is  wisely  bal- 
ancing our  ability  to  use  force  with  our 
willingness  to  negotiate,  a  technique 
which  has  been  supported  by  many  great 
Presidents  before  him.  For  example. 
President  Kennedy  said: 

Diplomacy  and  defense  are  not  substitutes 
for  one  another.  A  willingness  to  resist  force 
unaccompanied  by  a  willingness  to  t.iil! 
could  provoke  belligerence— while  a  willing- 
ness to  talk,  unaccompanied  by  a  wllUngnes 
to  resist  force,  could  Invite  disaster 
While  we  shall  negotiate  freely,  we  shall  no; 
negotiate  freedom  ...  In  short,  we  are 
neither  -'warmongers"  nor  "appeasors,"  nei- 
ther "hard"  nor  "s^t."     We  are  Americans 

I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  go  aU 
throughout  the  western  Pacific  and 
southeast  Asia.  I  can  tell  you  from  first- 
hand visits  that  the  governments  in  that 
part  of  the  world  have  been  watching 
this  country— to  see  if  we  can  stand  the 
test:  to  see  if  our  word  can  be  reUed 
upon:  to  see  if  freedom  is  something  we 
only  talk  about,  or  if  it  is  a  basic  right 
of  man  to  be  shared  an^  defended  with 
others.  , 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  the  Civii 
War,  when  the  meaning  and  outcome 
was   uncertain,   that   it  was   a   test  of 
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whether  this  Nation,  or  any  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  could  long  endure.  We 
face  that  same  test  today.  This  struggle 
In  Vietnam  Is  a  test  of  the  character  of 
the  American  people;  it  is  a  test  of  our 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all.  it  is  a  test  of  the  courage 
and  determination  of  our  people. 

The  words  of  Tom  Paine  still  ring 
true: 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  surruner  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
of  this  country;  but  he  that  stands  It  now 
deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered. 

Today  the  fight  is  against  men  and 
ideas  which  are  different  from  those  we 
have  faced  in  previous  wars.  But  what- 
ever the  name  of  the  aggressor,  whatever 
the  system  he  seeks  to  impose,  we  must 
continue  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty. 
President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear 
how  important  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  is: 

Nowhere  are  the  stakes  higher  than  in 
Asia.  Asia  is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's 
striving  for  independence  and  order,  and  for 
life  Itself.  This  is  true  because  three  out  of 
every  five  people  In  all  this  world  live  in  Asia. 
This  Is  true  because  hundreds  of  millions 
of  them  exist  on  less  than  25  cents  a  day. 
This  is  true  because  Communists  in  Asia  to- 
day still  believe  in  force  In  order  to  achieve 
their  Communist  goals.  So  If  enduring 
peace  can  ever  come  to  Asia,  all  mankind 
will  benefit.  But  if  peace  fails  there,  no- 
where else  win  our  achievements  really  be 
secure. 


It  is  a  national  tendency  for  Americans 
to  be  impatient  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional and  international  problems. 
Some  are  now  impatient  to  pull  out  of 
the  conflict  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences for  South  Vietnam.  Others  are 
impatient  to  employ  the  full  force  of  our 
destructive  weapons,  including  nuclear 
weapons  and  including  attacks  on  Red 
China  If  necessary. 

With  patience  and  an  Increasing 
amoimt  of  overpowering  military  pres- 
sure on  the  North  Vietnamese,  we  will 
achieve  our  objective  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  lives,  with  much  less  cost,  and 
with  less  risk.  And  we  don't  have  to 
risk  world  war  HI  with  the  probable  loss 
of  more  than  100  million  American  lives 
in  order  to  defend  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  be  free. 

The  goal  dt  the  aggressor  Is  clear.  It 
is  complete  control  and  domination  of 
South  Vietnam.  Doubt,  anxiety,  confu- 
sion, and  a  lack  of  patience  spread  by 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  political  lead- 
ership serve  only  to  aid  the  enemy  and. 
more  importantly,  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle at  the  cost  of  American  lives. 

Fortunately,  President  Johnson  has 
that  quality  of  patience  which  has  helpw* 
him  make  the  right  decisions.  ^. 

I  support  our  Nation's  objective  iiv^ 
Vietnam.  I  applaud  our  President  for 
his  leadership  in  moving  toward  attain- 
ment of  that  objective.  This  is  a  painful 
burden  and  responsibility  to  be  borne 
only  by  our  President.  I  offer  him  my 
full  support  as  he  deals  with  the  crisis  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Of  course,  like  President  Johnson,  any 
person  with  political  responsibility  must 
retain   the   prerogative   to   disagree   on 


specific  issues  if  this  becomes  necessary. 
This  does  not  detract,  however,  from  my 
strong  general  support  of  our  present 
policy. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  fulfill  its  promise, 
if  it  is  to  confirm  its  promise,  we  must 
stand  firm  with  our  President  now.  We 
must  not  permit  the  newest  brand  of 
totalitarianism  to  plunge  mankind  into 
a  world  of  darkness  which  may  take  cen- 
turies to  relight. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  period  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  which  is  on  the  minds 
of  all  Americans.  I  join  with  him  in  his 
opinion  that  our  country  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Johnson  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  particularly  so  during 
the  past  few  days. 

The  accelerated  activities  on  the  part 
of  our  military  men  in  Vietnam  is  most 
desirable.  I  believe  that  in  order  to  bring 
this  ugly  mess  to  a  conclusion  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  the  fact  that  it 
will  take  strong  medicine  administered 
by  this  great  Government  of  ours,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressor  of  the  north. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  what  he  is  saying. 

Last  July  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend 
a  period  of  time  in  Vietnam  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  mission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  live  in  the  field 
with  the  troops.  I  know  that  these  men 
who  serve  so  courageously  there  all  agree 
that  we  must  win  this  war.  and  we  can 
win  it  with  real  strong  and  determined 
effoi-t. 

Our  militai-y  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
if  they  are  imleashed  they  will  win  the 
victory  in  record  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman.  I  certainly  commend  our 
President,  for  the  decisions  that  he  has 
made,  even  though  at  times  I  have  felt 
that  he  has  exercised  more  restraint 
than  some  of  us  would  have  exercised 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  too 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  on  his  state- 
ments, and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

He  is  making  a  very  important  state- 
ment. He  is  saying  some  things  that 
have  needed  saying.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  what  he  is  saying  receives  the  na- 
tional attention  it  deserves.  Ironically, 
it  often  seems  that  the  national  media 
give  dispropMDrtionate  attention  to  criti- 
cisms and  irresponsible  statements.  At- 
tention needs  to  be  focused  upon  the 
logical  rationale  of  President  Johnson's 
fundamental  policy. 

Critics  always  can  find  much  to  com- 
plain about  during  wartime.    It  Is  easy 


to  criticize.  It  Is  easy  to  find  fault.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  make  respon- 
sible decisions. 

It  Is  easy  to  pontificate.  Particularly 
is  it  easy  for  those  who  do  not  bear  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  the  action  they  advocate.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  develop  and  administer 
a  reasonable,  rational,  responsible  policy 
upon  which  the  Nation  and  much  of  the 
world,  indeed,  depend. 

It  is  easy  for  one  group  to  say  "pull  out 
the  troops,  it  won't  hurt  a  thing,  let  them 
have  Vietnam."  But  it  would  be  quite 
another  thing  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  allowing  all  of  Asia  to  be  undermined 
by  communism,  and  overrun  by  aggres- 
sion as  a  result  of  .such  a  decision. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  thing  to  say  'Bomb 
Hanoi.  Bomb  Haiphong.  Let  the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Incinerate  North 
Vietnam.  Forget  about  whether  you 
sUrt  world  war  HI."  It  would  be  quite 
another  thing  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  allowing  world  war  HI  to  begin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  position  is 
a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous responsibility  he  exercises.  His  Is 
a  position  that  requires  great  wisdom, 
great  courage,  and  a  great  restraint.  It 
i-equires  patience  and  persistence.  I  be- 
lieve, along  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  that  the  President  has  borne  this 
responsibility  exceedingly  well. 

The  President  has  a  clear  policy.  His 
policy  is  to  win— and  to  win  with  a  mini- 
mum  loss  of  American  lives. 

His  policy  is  to  win  without  triggering 
off  world  war  III. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  policy  . 
The  doves  say  it  is  costing  us  too  much. 
The  hawks  say  we  are  not  winning  fast 
enough. 

True — we  have  not  yet  seen  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities. 

True — some  of  the  bombs  we  have 
dropped  have  cost  more  than  the  targets 
that  they  have  destroyed. 

But  we  would  rather  spend  dollars 
than  hves. 

That  is  our  px)licy  and  I  think  it  Is  a 
good  policy.  Gradually  it  is  working. 
Enemy  casualties  in  the  past  year  have 
been  about  10  to  1  heavier  than  ours. 

The  hostilities  are  costing  at  most  only 
about  4  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  They  must  be  exacting  a  toll 
of  at  least  40  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  enemy  cannot  sustain  that  at- 
trition indefinitely. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  deserting.  Today  it  is  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
troops  who  are  coming  over  to  our  side. 
Approximately  3.000  did  so  in  the  last 
month. 

Ultimately  Hanoi  will  have  to  stop  its 
aggression,  just  as  the  North  Korean 
forces  were  forced  to  do  15  years  ago. 
There  has  been  peace  in  Korea  ever 
since.  The  South  Koreans  have  been 
free  to  elect  a  government  of  their  own 
choice,  not  one  crammed  down  their 
throats  at  the  point  of  bayonets.  Se- 
cure from  outside  attack,  they  have  pur- 
sued peaceful  internal  development. 

That  is  our  goal.  That  is  our  policy. 
Our  objective  is  not  the  obliteration  of 
North  Vietnam  or  the  cremation  of  its 
civilian  population.  Our  objective  Is  the 
cessation   of  aggression  so  that  South 
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Vietnam  and  indeed  all  of  Vietnam  can 
live  in  peace. 

We  are  not  there  as  conquerors.  We 
are  there  at  the  request  and  invitation 
of  the  host  government. 

We  are  not  there  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  our  choice.  We  are  there  to 
see  that  they  have  the  right  to  a  gov- 
errmient  of  their  own  choice. 

I  think  there  are  signs  of  progress. 
It  would  be  dangerously  self-defeating 
to  Ignore  them. 

The  election  last  year  in  which  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  par- 
ticipated, indicates  strongly  to  me  that 
this  is  the  policy  they  want.  They  want 
a  civilian  government  of  their  own 
choice.  They  do  not  want  one  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Vietcong  or  anyone 
else.  There  has  been  very  considerable 
progress  made  by  the  elected  constituent 
assembly  in  drafting  a  constitution. 

I  think  that  is  evidence  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  policy  that  is  generally  popu- 
lar in  South  Vietnam. 

Our  problem  I  think  is  that  we  are  es- 
sentially an  impatient  people.  We  tend 
to  demand  instant  results.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  is  often  impossible  in  this  im- 
perfect world.  But  if  we  can  just  be 
patient  and  keep  applying  steady,  grad- 
ually accelerating,  overpowering  pressure 
without  the  kind  of  sudden  provocation 
which  would  force  Russia  and  China 
into  the  war,  we  can  achieve  our  ob- 
jective which  is  victory  and  a  stable 
peace,  at  a  minimum  cost  in  lives. 

President  Johnson  bears  an  enormous 
responsibility.  In  some  ways  it  is  un- 
precedented. He  needs  to  be  commend- 
ed, not  condemned.  By  his  own  coun- 
trymen above  all,  he  needs  to  be  under- 
stood, not  harassed. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
able  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
also  very  warmly  to  associate  myelf  with 
the  very  eloquent  and  very  much  de- 
served remarks  in  commendation  of  the 
course  of  our  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
conduct  of  this  terrible  war,  as  expressed 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  th'nk  it  was  James  Russell  Lowell 
who  .said: 

Once    to   every   man    and    nation   comes   the 

moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the 

good  or  evil  side. 

We  have  made  our  choice  as  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  good  side  as  against 
the  evil  side  in  this  contest. 

The  enemy  has  no  doubt  about  our 
might.  The  only  question  mark  that 
could  enter  his  mind  is  about  our  will — 
is  the  will  of  America  so  strong  that  it 
wUl  not  falter?  That  we  shall  not  lose 
faith?  That  we  shall  not  fall  back  until 
we  have  broken  the  back  of  Communist 
aggression  and  secured  peace  not  only  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  but  to  every 
other  people  similarly  situated  in  the 
world? 

It  must  be  a  comforting  thing  to  the 
President,  with  all  the  anguish  and  or- 


deal and  heartache  and  sorrow  that  he 
has  to  experience  to  hear  words  of  en- 
couragement, support,  and  confidence 
coming  to  him  from  the  Congress. 

I  know  there  have  been  times  when  he 
has  been  human  enough  to  feel  that  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  is  being  distracted 
from  fighting  the  enemy  to  answer  his 
critics  here  at  home. 

We  have  a  great  responsibility  in  the 
Congress — not  on  the  one  hand  volun- 
tarily and  perhaps  presumptuously  to  set 
ourselves  up  either  in  groups  or  as  a 
whole  as  another  kind  of  "Conrniittee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War" — such  as  was 
set  up  by  Congress  in  the  Civil  War  and 
which  had  such  disastrous  consequences 
and  which  so  troubled  the  Commander 
in  Chief  at  that  time  and  which  undoubt- 
edly cost  many  lives  on  both  sides  by  its 
interference — we  must  avoid  a  repetition 
of  such  folly  as  that — and.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  ought  not  to  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  formation  of  overall, 
large  policy.  We  owe  it  to  our  people,  as 
their  spokesman,  to  try  to  implement 
their  will,  their  judgment,  and  our  own  in 
the  overall  decisions  that  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  make.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  always  be  careful  not  to  inter- 
vene in  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  way 
that  would  interfere  with  the  authority 
which  the  Constitution  has  reposed  in 
the  President. 

'If  we  were  to  decide  in  the  Congress 
every  spot  that  is  to  be  bombed,  every 
place  that  is  to  be  attacked,  and  every 
manner  of  assault  that  is  to  be  made  and 
the  various  strategic  and  tactical  move- 
ments that  are  involved  in  purely  mili- 
tary operations.  I  wonder  if  we  would 
not  then  be  engaging  in  something  vei-y 
similar,  in  effect,  to  what  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  did  during  the 
tragic  strife  of  the  War  Between  the 

Of  Q f pc 

I  think  that  we  here  in  the  Congress 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  fail  to  give 
the  advice  that  we  can  contribute  to  our 
Chief  Executive  and  to  his  assistants. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  way  that  we  can 
give  advice  and  a  way  that  we  can  give 
whatever  counsel  we  possess,  assured 
that  it  will  receive  every  merited  con- 
sideration by  our  anguished  Commander 
in  Chief.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
forgo  that  responsibility. 

But  at  the  same  time  in  our  democ- 
racy we  can  give  such  advice  without 
giving  encouragement  to  the  enemy, 
which  is  looking  constantly  here  to  see 
if  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  will  of 
America  to  continue.  Any  doubt  in  the 
enemy's  mind  about  the  force  of  our 
strength  of  character  and  determina- 
tion can  immeasurably  and  perhaps  in- 
definitely prolong  this  terrible  agony  of 
war. 

I  commend  the  able  gentlemen  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PurcellI,  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  is  making  toward  letting  the 
world  know  that  we  may  differ  about  de- 
tails, or  we  might  think  we  would  have 
made  different  decisions  at  some  time  in 
the  past,  but  that  we  recognize  that  the 
decision  to  defend  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  made.  It  was  consti- 
tutionally made.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Congress  and  the  country.  And  we  are 
going  to  pursue  that  course  and  that 
policy  until  the  forces  of  aggression  are 
destroyed  or  come  to  a  fair  conciliation 


which  will  allow  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
which  are  a  part  of  our  great  heritage 
and  which  we  would  like  to  transmit  to 
other  parts  of  mankind. 

So  I  warmly  commend  the  able  gen- 
tleman for  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  join 
in  commendation  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  today  in 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  an  expression  of  views  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  in- 
credible to  me,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  in 
which  more  than  400,000  American 
troops,  plus  naval  and  other  support 
units,  are  committed,  that  some  of  our 
people  resist  our  efforts  or  through 
speeches  and  statements  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  long 
since  passed  the  debating  stage  of 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  l>e  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  there,  and  it  is  a  war 
that  must  be  won.  There  can  be  no 
withdrawal,  no  turning  back,  unless  and 
until  victory  is  achieved  or  an  honorable 
and  meaningful  peace  has  been  agreed 
upon. 

The  American  flag  is  under  attack  to- 
day by  a  vicious  enemy  in  Vietnam. 
More  than  8.000  Americans  have  been 
killed  by  a  ruthless  and  barbaric  enemy, 
by  Communist  aggressors  who  have  in- 
vaded a  helpless  country.  The  outcome 
of  this  conflict  will  have  a  vital  effect  on 
the  survival  of  other  countries  In  south- 
east Asia.  Our  own  security,  over  the 
long  pull,  is  directly  involved.  This  is 
a  war  the  outcome  of  which  may  veiT 
well,  and  in  all  likelihood  will,  prevent 
even  bigger  wars  in  the  future.  Con- 
quering South  Vietnam  is  by  no  means 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Communist 
warlords  of  Hanoi  and  Peking.  If  the 
aggressors  get  by  with  this  invasion,  it 
will  be  but  one  phase  of  more  conquests. 
Indeed  the  Communist  leaders  have 
openly  admitted  that  fact.  They  have 
already  put  the  world  on  notice,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  conquest  of  Thailand  is 
next  on  their  list  of  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  about  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  settlement.  That 
is  well  and  good,  but  these  Johnny-come- 
lately  advocates  can  offer  nothing  in  ef- 
forts to  get  the  enemy  to  a  peace  con- 
ference that  has  not  already  been  tried, 
time  and  again.  We  and  we  alone — the 
United  States  and  our  allies— have  initi- 
ated every  effort  and  the  only  efforts  to 
get  those  people  to  sit  down  around  a 
table  and  talk  about  a  settlement.  Not 
once  has  'the  enemy  offered  to  discuss 
the  subject.  After  all  our  efforts,  is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  sit  back  and  let 
the  Communists  make  overtures  for 
peace  for  a  change? 

The  fact  is  that  President  Johnson  has 
leaned  over  backward  and  gone  almost 
to  the  extreme  in  trying  to  get  Hanoi  to 
talk  peace — but  to  no  avail.  At  the  urg- 
ing of  some  of  our  allies  in  Europe,  and 
also  at  the  behest  of  Moscow,  and  upon 
Insistance  of  certain  lawmakers  and 
others,  bombing  has  been  suspended  on 
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two  occasions — once  for  a  week  and 
again  for  37  days.  But  what  happened? 
Each  time  Hanoi  called  it  "blackmail" 
and  a  "hoax." 

In  view  of  what  has  happened  m  the 
past,  it  seems  sort  of  silly  to  me  for  any- 
one to  seriously  think  that  there  is  any 
good  faith  connected  with  repeated  over- 
tures for  a  cessation  of  bombing  in  the 
north  as  an  essential  step  that  these 
dreamers  seem  to  think  might  result  in 
a  negotiation.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  the  Communists  have  changed  their 
attitude?  We  all  know  that  the  Com- 
munists know  full  well  that  they  can 
have  a  peace  conference  at  any  time  they 
desire  one,  with  or  without  any  form  of 
escalation  or  deescalation  on  either  side. 
Yet.  despite  our  futile  and  repeated 
efforts  to  settle,  certain  people,  evidently 
trying  to  gain  political  mileage  from  a 
minority  in  this  country  which  scream 
the  Moscow  and  Hanoi  line,  renew  de- 
mands that  we  unilaterally  stop  bomb- 
ing and  sue  for  peace.  It  does  not  make 
sense. 

Actually,  about  the  only  effect  of  these 
widely  publicized  protests  against  bomb- 
ing the  north  is  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  by  leaving  the  impression 
that  we  are  a  divided  people  and  that 
vast  numbers  of  Americans  want  to 
throw  in  the  sponge  and  get  out.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  prolong  the  war  and 
encourage  the  enemy  to  continue  to  kill 
our  American  and  other  troops  who  are 
fighting  the  aggressors. 

We  have  made  it  crystal  clear,  time 
and  again,  that  if  the  Communists  want 
that  war  settled  on  a  peaceful  basis,  they 
need  only  to  name  the  time  and  the 
place  for  the  negotiations — and  we  and 
our  allies  will  be  there.  Again  I  say:  let 
the  Communists  show  their  interest  in 
a  peaceful  settlement  for  a  change.  In 
that  connection,  we  are  reminded  that 
in  Korea  the  Communists  would  not  talk 
of  peace  until  our  massive  resistance  and 
military  superiority  forced  them  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  have  no 
reason  to  be  encouraged  by  our  own  peo- 
ple who  call  for  cessation  of  bombing  and 
unilateral  deescalation  on  our  part. 
The  American  people  are  far  more  uni- 
fied in  this  struggle  than  this  small  mi- 
nority might  cause  the  enemy  to  think. 
As  evidence  of  that  fact,  only  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  very  de- 
cisively approved  continuation  of  the 
lx)mbing.  By  a  lopsided  vote  of  372  to 
18.  this  body  let  the  world  know  that  it 
does  not  go  along  with  dreamers,  the 
pacifists,  and  the  pro -Communists  who 
repeatedly  demand  that  we  stop  the  war 
in  the  north  on  the  theory  that  the 
Communists  will  somehow  change  their 
attitude  and  agree  to  negotiate. 

Moreover,  a  recent  Harris  survey  re- 
vealed that  70  percent  of  all  Americans 
support  the  bombing  in  the  north,  and  a 
Gallup  poll  showed  67  percent  support. 
At  a  time  when  our  country  is  sub- 
jected to  these  divisive  mutterings.  inter- 
spersed with  rantings  from  some  fuzzy- 
minded  professors  and  a  few  misguided 
students  and  preachers,  we  need  to  be  re- 
minding that  a  vast  number  of  young 
men  are  fighting  proudly  and  coiu-a- 
geously,  without  apology  or  complaint — 
and  they  deserve  united  support  and  en- 
couragement from  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. 


Let  me  cite  an  example.  Last  No- 
vember a  young  marine  from  Brady,  Tex., 
wrote  me  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  as- 
signed to  combat  in  Vietnam.  I  took  this 
up  with  the  Commandant,  and  the  Brady 
marine  was  soon  in  the  battle  zone.  The 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  said: 

I  highly  appreciate  your  help  and  assist- 
ance. I'm  doing  my  best.  I've  been  in  sev- 
eral fire  fights.  Only  this  morning  we  were 
ambushed  and  one  Marine  was  killed  and 
two  wounded.  Bullets  were  really  flying. 
I've  got  two  enemy  so  far.  One  of  my  duties 
is  taking  wounded  to  the  rear  and  working 
with  intelligence.  I've  been  in  Vietnam  since 
January  7.  1967. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  yoimg  man.  and  the 
400.000  other  Americans  who  are  fighting 
for  us  in  that  war,  under  the  American 
flag,  deserves  our  united  support.  The 
most  we  can  do  for  them  cannot  be  quite 
enough.  And  that  includes  allowing  our 
mihtary  more  freedom  in  selecting  tar- 
gets and  planning  military  strategy — 
such  as  is  required  to  achieve  an  early 
and  victorious  conclusion  of  that  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
yielding.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
taking  this  special  order  today  to  discuss 
this  subject  and  to  give  some  of  us  an 
opportimity  to  reaffirm  our  support  of 
the  President  and  our  appreciation  of  the 
good  job  he  is  doing. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
President  on  the  restraint  which  he  has 
used,  and  on  the  patience  which  has  been 
evident,  day  in  and  day  out,  month  in 
and  month  out,  in  making  the  agonizing 
decisions  he  has  had  to  make.  I  believe 
they  have  been  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country,  and  certainly  in  the  best 
interest  of  overcoming  the  threat  of 
commimism  to  the  world. 

I  defend,  as  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  House  does,  the  right  of  dissent; 
but  it  seems  imfortunate  to  me,  some- 
times, that  we  find  these  dissenters  are 
ready  and  willing  to  swallow  without 
question  the  propaganda  line  of  the  Com- 
munists and  to  find  fault  with  and  to 
criticize  each  and  every  thing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  says. 

I  know,  as  do  other  Members  from 
other  States,  that  we  have,  unfortunately, 
a  few  of  such  people  who  raise  such 
questions.  Certainly  there  are  some  in 
California. 

Beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  great  State  of  California  firmly  and 
fully  support  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the 
President.  So  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  today  in  pledging 
my  continued  support  and  in  stating  my 
prayer  that  the  President  will  continue 
along  the  route  in  which  he  is  going,  and 
that  his  health  will  be  maintained  in  such 
state  that  he  can  continue  to  lead  our 
great  Nation. 

I  feel  that  his  position,  as  expressed 
and  as  it  is  being  carried  out  from  day 
to  day,  will  vdtlmately  bring  peace  to  the 


world,  and  to  a  large  extent  eliminate 
the  threat  of  worldwide  communism. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  giving  me  this  oppor- 
timity to  join  with  him  in  our  pledge  of 
support  to  a  great  President. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  jield  to  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Like  all  sincere  and  pa- 
triotic Americans,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  t^pne  here 
today  in  focusing  attention  on  the  fine 
leadership  our  President  has  given  us  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe  it  is  worth- 
while that  we  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  we  have  received. 
Doubtless  the  President  has  made  mis- 
takes— but  he  has  made  a  whole  lot  less 
mistakes  than  any  of  us  would  have  made 
had  we  had  his  responsibilities — and 
with  all  his  great  responsibility  he  has 
made  far  fewer  mistakes  than  most  of 
his  critics— who  have  had  no  responsi- 
bilities— have  made. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  consider  it  to  be  a  reasonable 
request  if  we  were  to  call  upon  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  remove  all  of  his  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  to  cease  all  of  his  activ- 
ities against  the  United  States,  while  we 
in  return  promised  him  nothing,  not 
even  to  attend  a  peace  conference. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Of  course  I  would  re- 
spond to  that  by  saying  that  is  as  im- 
practical and  as  unlikely  a  solution  as 
anyone  could  think  of.  I  believe  we  all 
should  recognize  the  fact  the  gentleman 
is  bringing  out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  that  any  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  request  that  the 
United  States  stop  its  activities  in  North 
Vietnam  without  any  kind  of  commit- 
ment as  to  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  do? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  To  me  the  two  are 
parallel.  I  would  assume,  certainly,  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  no  more 
likely  to  do  that  than  we  would.  It  is 
just  as  impractical  and  as  illogical  as 
can  he,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
gentleman.  The  ix)int  I  want  to  make, 
of  course,  is  that  those  who  are  asking 
the  United  States  to  take  this  one-sided 
action  would  never  think  of  asking  it  of 
the  Communists,  because  they  know  per- 
fectly well  the  Communists  would  turn 
them  down.  They  seem  to  have  more 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
munists than  they  have  in  the  judgment 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PURCEI*..  It  certainly  seems  to 
me,  sometimes,  that  those  who  make 
these  requests  do  appear  to  have  more 
confidence  in  the  enemy  than  they  show 
in  our  own  Government.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  so  forcefully  bringing 
this  out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  further:  Would  he,  if  he  were 
sitting  in  control  in  Hanoi,  feel  that  the 
demonstrations  against  condemnations 
of  our  President  and  our  Government  on 
college  campuses  and  in  the  other  body, 
indicate  that  the  American  people  have 
no  stomach  for  a  continuation  of  our  ef- 
fort?   And  in  view  of  these  speeches  and 
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demonstrations  would  he,  if  he  were  in 
Hanoi,  conclude  that  if  the  Communist 
could  just  hang  on  long  enough,  they 
would  probably  get  us  to  surrender  and 
give  them  everything  they  want? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Well.  I  would  answer 
the  question  by.  I  think,  agreeing  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  to  me  the 
things  that  have  weakened  our  effort  the 
most  are  the  demonstrations  brought 
about  by  a  very  minute  number  but  who 
are  loud  in  their  voices  and  are  recog- 
nized around  the  world  and  In  the  news 
media  and  by  those  who.  whether  by  de- 
sign or  otherwise,  make  recommenda- 
tions contrary  to  those  of  our  adminis- 
tration and  who  keep  feeding  the  enemy 
hope  and  comfort,  in  my  judgment.  To 
my  way  of  looking  at  it,  this  type  of 
demonstration  and  explanation  and  car- 
rying on  is  the  most  damaging  to  our  ef- 
fort of  anything  being  done  at  this  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  these  critics,  what- 
ever their  motives  may  be,  are  costing 
the  lives  of  American  boys.  They  are 
prolonging  the  war;  they  are  encourag- 
ing the  Communists  to  refuse  to  come 
to  the  peace  table:  they  are  undoing  the 
work  of  our  President:  and  they  are  un- 
dermining the  position  of  our  country.  I 
have  not  agreed  with  our  national  policy 
in  every  detail :  I  have  on  many  occasions 
felt  that  we  might  properly  pursue  the 
war  more  vigorously  but  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary expert  and  I  do  not  possess  all  the 
knowledge  that  the  President  and  his 
generals  have.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
take  over  the  day-to-day  direction  of  the 
war.  I  can  only,  and  the  masses  of  our 
people  can  only,  pass  upon  the  broad  ob- 
jectives and  those  broad  objectives  are 
to  carry  out  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  keep  faith 
with  our  allies,  to  protect  whoever  relied 
on  us  and  who  have  jeopardized  their 
lives  by  taking  a  position  on  our  side  to 
resist  aggression  and  the  imposition  of 
an  unwanted  system  of  government  by 
force  from  within  or  abroad.  With  these 
objectives.  I  am  in  agreement.  I  think 
my  Government  is  right,  but  right  or 
wrong,  I  am  an  American  and  I  am  for 
the  United  States  of  America  here,  in 
Korea,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  our  distinguished  and  able 
colleagues  here  today  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pur- 
cell]  for  taking  this  time  to  support  a 
policy  which  is  designed  to  avoid  world 
war  III  and  which  Is  a  policy  designed 
toward  bringing  peace.  Our  men  in 
South  Vietnam  are  fighting  for  peace 
and  against  having  a  world  war  III  and 
in  order  to  prevent  bombs  from  falling 
on  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  These  men  deserve 
the  united  support  and  backing  of  the 
American  pieople  and  of  freedom -loving 
people  everywhere. 

As  the  Representative  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  gave  to  Texas  such  men  as 
Jim  Bonham.  William  Barrett  Travis, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Rust,  Samuel  Maver- 


ick, and  many  others.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman.  He  is  carrying  on 
the  great  American  tradition  which  is 
for  freedom,  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
free  peoples  are  being  trsunpled  upon, 
they  will  stand  up  as  the  means  to  pre- 
serve those  great  principles  and  Ideals 
that  made  this  Nation  great  and  made 
the  State  from  which  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  who  has  the  floor 
comes,  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas, 
great.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man here  today  In  the  well.  There  is 
really  no  other  course  for  this  coimtry 
to  follow  than  the  course  of  freedom. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  anvglad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  on  defending 
America's  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace.  I  want  to  add  no  student  of 
American  history  can  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  our  36  Presi- 
dents— and  especially  the  great  ones — 
have  been  subjected  to  outrageous  abuse 
and  villification  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
their  critics. 

These  attacks  have  usually  been  waged 
by  the  fringe  groups  in  our  political  life 
w^ho  have  withdrawn  from  the  main- 
stream of  national  opinion  to  mount 
frenzied  attacks  on  the  leaders  who 
thwart  their  radical  beliefs. 

Thus,  history  records  that  General 
Washington  was  called  a  "Caesar  of 
Ambition."  To  his  critics.  Jefferson  was 
"as  sightless  as  the  blind."  Andrew 
Jackson  was  'a  wild  jackass."  In  more 
recent  times,  we  well  remember  some  of 
the  choice  adjectives  reserved  for  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Now  it  is  President  Johnson's  turn  to 
face  the  gauntlet  of  hateful  and  insult- 
ing personal  attacks  that  defame  his  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  patriotism,  and  sin- 
cerity. And  while  the  President  has  not 
complained  about  some  of  these  grossly 
irresponsible  charges  and  innuendos 
emanating  from  the  so-called  new  left 
as  well  as  from  the  radical  right,  I  feel 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  reasonable  Amer- 
ican— no  matter  the  party — to  protest  in 
his  behalf. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  President  Johnson  personally 
over  the  years,  realize  that  he  regards 
such  attacks  philosophically.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  four  Presidents  be- 
fore taking  the  office  himself,  and  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  at  close 
range  the  reaction  which  results  when 
a  President  takes  action  on  emotional 
and  controversial  issues  confronting  the 
American  people. 

President  Johnson  knows  well  that 
every  action  taken  by  his  administration 
is  bound  to  cost  support  from  those  who 
think  he  has  done  too  little  or  too  much. 

The  President  has  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  a  situation  as  it  exists — 
his  critics  are  able  to  deal  with  a  situa- 
tion as  they  would  like  it  to  be. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  195  million  opin- 
ions on  just  about  every  issue  imagina- 
ble, and  every  President  knows  that  he 


is  going  to  leave  office  with  more  critics 
than  when  he  began — leaving  it  to  future 
historians  to  determine  his  worth  and 
greatness. 

Few  Americans  would  agree  with  every 
action  a  President  takes  or  support  his 
every  policy.  Each  administration  has 
had  its  strengths  and  weaknessess  and 
has  been  open  to  legitimate  criticism. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  free  people 
to  voice  disapproval  of  any  government 
action  they  seem  not  in  their  best  in- 
terests. This  principle  is  not  only  sacred 
in  a  democracy,  but  obvious  to  us  all. 

But  I  must  strongly  protest  against 
the  excesses  generated  by  a  minority  of 
dissenters.  These  individuals  and 
groups  have  demonstrated  their  disap- 
proval of  the  President's  policies  by  re- 
verting to  gutter  tactics  and  mudsling- 
ing  to  rally  public  sentiment  to  their 
point  of  view. 

We  have  gone  too  far  when  a  vicious 
character  assassination  of  the  President, 
written  in  the  guise  of  political  satire. 
can  actually  be  mounted  as  an  off- 
Broadway  production. 

I  believe  that  we  are  in  danger  of  pay- 
ing a  heavy  price  for  these  excesses. 
America  in  the  1960's  is  engaged  in  some 
painful  and  vital  decisions  that  may 
well  determine  our  future  course  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people. 

We  are  trying  to  right  old  wrongs. 
fashion  new  opportunities,  and  face  the 
burdens  and  dangers  of  conflict  ir.  order 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  productive 
world. 

We  are  being  called  upon  to  give  the 
best  of  ourselves  to  the  task  of  strength- 
ening our  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  time. 

Can  we  be  true  to  ourselves  in  an  at- 
mosphere sullied  by  hate  and  wild  ap- 
peals to  emotions? 

Can  we  be  true  to  ourselves  when 
those  who  defame  our  President  and 
other  leaders  of  our  Government  are  al- 
lowed to  go  unanswered  and  unchal- 
lenged. 

Those  are  the  questions  all  Americans 
must  ask  themselves  today. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  an  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  Just  about 
everything  said  by  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell].  and  to  thank  him 
for  having  made  this  arrangement  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  express  themselves  upon 
this  very  grave  Issue  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heart- 
ened that  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
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Communist  propaganda  has  failed  in  this 
instance  to  raise  a  great  furor.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  non-Communist  nation 
that  has  responded  to  these  efforts  with 
any  show  a  sympathy.  At  least  this  is 
my  information  and  generally  I  think  it 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me,  and  as 
best  I  can  determine,  based  upon  In- 
auiries  from  a  number  of  places,  and 
from  news  reports,  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda has  failed,  and  failed  miserably 
in  accusing  the  United  States  of  destroy- 
ing civilians  in  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
by  a  coiulnuous  repetition  of  this  type 
of  propaganda,  in  which  they  are  real 
experts,  it  has  become  Uke  the  cry  of 

■wolf  wolf." 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  know,  that  hind- 
sight Is  usually  "20-20."  It  is  real  good. 
Those  of  us  who  become  impatient  feel 
that,  if  it  were  left  to  us,  a  great  deal 
more  should  and  would  be  done.  I  am 
one  of  them  who  experiences  this  feeling 

dally 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  rests  up- 
on the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
terrific  responsiblUty  and  a  responsibil- 
ity which  I  do  not  feel  many  of  us  would 
want  to  assume.  I  wonder  whether  some 
of  the  President's  critics  would  want  to 
assume  it:  I  wonder  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  In  this  awful  position  of 
responsibility. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues who  speak  here  today.  I  support 
the  President  In  these  difficult  times  in 
his  difBcult  position. 

With  further  reference  to  recent  prop- 
aganda efforts  of  the  Communists,  it 
is  heartening  to  have  a  prominent  news- 
paper confirm  the  general  impression 
that  Communist  propaganda  has  failed  to 
stir  up  much  reaction  to  the  charges  that 
the  United  States  had  deliberately 
bombed  civilian  areas  of  Hanoi. 

The  Houston  Post,  in  deploring  the 
propaganda  effort,  knocks  down  the 
theorv  that  Ameiica  is  likely  to  change 
policy  if  enough  hostile  noise  is  created 
around  the  world. 

Most  Americans,  the  newspaper  points 
out.  are  more  concerned  about  whether 
a  policy  is  right  than  about  whether  it  is 
popular.  They  approve  our  Vietnam 
policv,  the  Post  adds,  because  it  con- 
forms with  the  ideals  of  America  and  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  we  have  limited 
our  aerial  attacks  against  North  Viet- 
nam to  military  targets. 

And  as  the  Houston  newspaper  says, 
propaganda  claims  to  the  contrary  are  as 
likely  to  wear  out  abroad  as  they  are  to 
strike  out  in  this  country. 

I  offer  its  editorial  on  the  subject  for 
the  Record: 
I  Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Jan.  2,   1967 1 

Red  Propacant)*  Machine  Fails 
It  appears  that  the  Communists'  propa- 
ganda machine  is  beginning  to  run  down,  at 
least  in  areas  that  they  do  not  control  physi- 
cally. Whatever  the  reason,  reaction  to  the 
latest  prop-iganda  project  of  the  Reds,  a 
claim  that  the  United  States  deliberately 
bombed  non-military  areas  of  Hanoi,  has 
been  minimal. 

In  this  day  of  almost  Instant  ;ind  continu- 
ous communication,  it  is  fundamental  that 
propagandists  must  keep  coming  up  x^lth 
fresh  and  original  gambits  in  order  to  attract 


and  hold  the  interest  of  people  In  the  mass. 
Although  constant  repetition  may  have  some 
value  in  Influencing  human,  behavior  and  in 
the  shaping  of  attitudes,  there  also  is  danger 
in  crying  •'vi.-olf"  too  often  when  no  wolf 
appears. 

One  thing  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  done 
has  been  to  put  the  Communists'  global 
propaganda  apparatus  to  the  test.  It  also 
brought  out  into  the  open  and  exposed  those 
who  are  a  part  of  this  apparatus,  those  who 
are  sympathetic  to  Communism  and  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  can  be  used 
to  advance  the  cause  or  interests  of  Com- 
munism. 

The  test  has  been  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  policy  can  be  influenced  by 
worldwide  propaganda  and  that  nebulous 
force  oalled  •world  opinion."  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  "very  little."  because  basically 
national  policies  still  are  determined  -by  na- 
tional interests,  and  In  a  showdown,  what 
people  of  other  countries  think  about  a  gov- 
ernments  policies  is  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance, if  given  any  weight  at  all. 

A  theory  long  has  had  currency  that  the 
American  people  and  their  politicians  yearn 
to  be  loved,  that  they  are  especially  sensitive 
to  what  other  people  think  of  them  and 
everything  American.  Communist  propa- 
gandists seem  to  think  that,  if  enough  hostile 
noise  is  created  around  the  world  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  they  are  unpopular 
because  of  this  country's  Vietnam  policies. 
tliey  will  compel  a  change  of  that  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  most  Americans  insofar 
as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  about  them, 
are  more  concerned  about  whether  or  not  a 
policy  is  "right"  than  they  are  about  whether 
or  not  it  is  popular. 

They  approve  this  country's  Vietnam  policy 
because  it  conforms  with  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  believe  deeply  and  be- 
cause the  military  containment  of  Commu- 
nism and  resistance  to  physical  aggression 
obviously  are  in  the  national  Interest.  This 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  output  of  the 
Communist  propaganda  machine  so  far  as 
Americans  are  concerned. 

As  for  non-Americans  not  directly  in- 
volved, constant  replaying  of  the  same  old 
propaganda  record  is  more  likely  to  produce 
a  yawn  or  a  shrug  than  emotional  or  physical 
agitation.  One  factor  that  the  Communist 
propagandists  have  working  against  them  is 
time  A  product  of  time  is  likely  to  be 
boredom  among  those  to  whom  the  propa- 
ganda is  directed. 

Still  another  factor  which  may  help  to 
account  for  the  lessening  response  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  efforts  is  that  more  and 
more  people  are  becoming  more  sophisticated 
or  knowledgeable  about  the  techniques  that 
are  used  by  the  professional  propagandists 
and  therefore  are  more  on  guard  against 
them. 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Houston  (Mr.  CaseyI. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  for  taking 
this  occasion  to  allow  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  privilege  of  joining  with 
him  in  voicing  support  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam  and  a  self- 
determined  free  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many,  too  many,  of  us 
have  not  voiced  our  strong  support,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  majority  of  our 
people  at  home  knew  how  we  felt  about 
this  grave  and  important  question,  and 
felt,  further,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  us  to  voice  or  express  that  opinion. 
But.  again.  I  thank  my  distinguished 


friend  here,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Purcell  1  who  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  people  back  home,  because 
every  time  a  draft  card  is  burned  or  a 
picket  line  is  formed  at  the  White  House, 
with  some  Vietcong  flags  being  earned. 
and  when  one  thinks  of  those  who  would 
tear  up  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
by  the  President  and  receive  great  pub- 
licity, this  is  repugnant  to  the  average 
American. 

In  mv  opinion  they  add  days  to  the 
length  of  this  war.  They  add  subsistence 
to  the  ill-conceived  idea  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  that  they  are  going  to  outwear  . 
us:  that  we  are  breaking  up:  that  the 
President  has  no  strong  support  at  home. 
And  they  receive  the  most  publicity,  as 
you  well  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
onlv  publicity  that  is  shown  to  the  people 
in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  only  that 
publicity  which  wUl  Xry  to  bolster  their 
position  is  released  to  them. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
rendering  a  great  service  by  stimulating 
us  to  join  with  him  today  in  backing  our 
President  in  his  heroic  struggle  to  bring 
about  peace. 

Mind  you.  we  have  some  in  our  own 
ranks  who  say  "well,  I  think  you  should 
do  something  else."  In  reply  to  that  I 
would  remark  that  it  has  been  said  you 
can  tell  a  man  to  go  to  hell,  but  he  will 
not  necessarily  go. 

The  President  time  and  time  again  has 
said.  "Come  and  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table "  I  do  not  know  what  else  the 
President  could  do  other  than  what  he 
is  doing. 

Mr  Speaker,  like  my  colleague  who 
preceded  me.  I  of  course  get  a  little 
anxious,  and  I  want  to  take  a  httle 
stronger  action  and  a  little  stronger 
position.  And  of  course  some  of  those 
who  are  trusted  with  the  military  en- 
deavors would  like  to  take  some  stronger 
action.  But  whJh  you  get  right  do*n  to 
the  question  of  "Do  you  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  Do  you  want  to  take  on 
this  job?"  then  the  answer  is  "Not  i. 

Not  I."  _     ,^     . 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  President 
is  doing  a  terrific  job.  He  has  my  full 
support  and  my  prayers  for  his  ulti- 
mate success  in  bringing  about  peace 
with  the  least  amount  of  distraction. 

Mr  Speaker,  so  many  people  try  to 
make  out  that  the  war  is  so  hard  to 
understand.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand.  It  is  ver>-  sim- 
ple It  Is  very  simple  if  they  will  just  cut 
out  ti-ying  to  believe  some  of  the  hog- 
wash-which  is  the  way  I  put  i_^-that 
goes  on,  trying  to  confuse  and  becloud 
the  issues. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  a 
verv  short  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  from  the  Houston  Post,  which 
verj'  simply  states  this  very  proposition 
that  this  is  not  a  complex  question  at 
all.  and  I  think  it  very  succinctly  states 
the  issues  involved. 

(The  editorial  is  as  follows:^ 
[Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Feb.  18.  19671 

Vietnam  War  and  Peace  Simple 
There   probablv  'has  never  been   a  war  In 
history  about  which  so  much  nonsense  has 
been  uttered.  WTltten  and  published  as  that 
in  Vietnam. 

And  the  same  thing  now  seems  to  be  true 
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about  efforts  to  bring  about  an  end  of  that 
conflict. 

Actually,  there  la  nothing  very  complex, 
mysterious  or  confusing  about  the  war.  And 
what  is  required  to  end  it  Is  just  as  simple. 

There  would  be  no  war  in  Vietnam  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  Communists  are 
trying  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  and  Its 
riches  by  force. 

It  will  end  whenever  the  Communists  are 
willing  to  stop  that  effort. 

There  are  any  number  of  communications 
channels  open  to  them  any  time  they  make 
the  decision  to  do  this. 

Halting  the  aggression  means,  of  course, 
the  acceptance  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  free 
and  Independent  nation  with  the  right  of 
self-determination. 

This  Is  something  on  which  there  can  be 
no  bargaining  or  compromise. 

Whenever  the  Communists  accept  this  and 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  succeed  In  their 
effort  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force, 
all  the  subordinate  and  peripheral  Issues 
will  fall  into  place  and  can  be  resolved  fairly 
quickly. 

When  the  Communists  are  ready  for  peace, 
there  Is  no  need  for  elaborate  maneuvering 
conspiring  In  dark  corners  or  play-acting. 
All  that  is  reqtilred  is  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
pick  up  the  telephone,  call  President  John- 
son, the  head  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment or  some  other  responsible  person  In 
an  official  position  and  notify  them  that 
the  takeover  attempt  has  been  halted,  that 
It  will  not  be  renewed,  and  he  la  ready  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam. 

He  Is  not  going  to  do  that,  of  course,  so 
long  as  he  thinks  he  can  get  what  he  wants 
through  the  continued  use  of  force,  or  the 
stupidity  of  his  ad%-ersarles. 

All  the  business  about  "secret  plans"  for 
ending  the  war.  about  nebulous  "peace- 
feelers"  and  about  ambiguous  statements 
from  one  source  or  another  may  be  enter- 
taining, for  the  observers  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticipants, but  it  still  borders  on  the  absurd. 

President  Johnson  and  his  administration 
have  made  an  effort  to  maintain  a  highly  flex- 
ible position.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
them  what  door  or  what  channel  the  Com- 
munists want  to  use  so  long  as  it  leads  to  the 
end  result,  a  free  and  independent  South 
Vietnam  that  Is  secure  from  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

If  the  Corrununlsts  want  to  abandon  their 
attempt  at  conquest  publicly  and  openly, 
well  and  good.  If  they  want  to  use  some 
kind  of  cover  or  camoulflage  and  move  to- 
ward peace  by  some  devious,  face-saving 
route,  that  Is  all  right,  too.  Sometimes  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  more  easily  and  more 
quickly  through  secret  diplomacy  than 
through  open,  above-board  and  straight-for- 
ward action.  Politicians  Just  like  to  oper- 
ate in  the  dark. 

Regardless  of  what  the  preference  of  the 
Communists  may  be.  there  still  is  only  one 
simple  requirement  for  peace  In  Vietnam, 
and  that  is  for  them  to  stop  trying  to  take 
over  the  country  by  force.  Achievement  of 
peace  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts  here  on  the  floor  and  the  service 
that  he  has  rendered  the  country,  and 
to  assure  him  that  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  words  he  has  uttered,  and  those 
of  the  Members  who  preceded  me,  and  I 
know  those  who  are  going  to  follow  me 
in  endorsing  and  commending  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  tremendous  efforts. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.    I  yield  to  my  distin- 


guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
here  earlier  to  take  part  in  this  discus- 
sion, but  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
good  friend  whose  district  borders  my 
district,  one  of  the  most  respected  men 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PurcellI 
has  taken  this  time  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  that  he  has  expressed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  spite  of 
volleys  to  the  right  of  him  and  volleys  to 
the  left  of  him.  has  taken  the  course 
which  reason,  good  judgment,  and  the 
interests  of  our  country  require  in  respect 
to  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion  President  Johnson  is 
not  only  the  leader  of  this  Nation  and  of 
the  free  world,  he  is  also  the  best 
equipped  man  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today  to  perform  the  arduous 
tasks  of  leadership  which  confront  him 
and  us. 

He  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  White  House 
that  he  is  a  leader  of  unsurpassed  skill 
and  competence.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
for  a  thousand  years  free  men  will  salute 
him  for  the  magnificent  job  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  handling  the  troublesome 
and  dangerous  problems  which  face  our 
country  in  this  generation. 

The  American  people  are  with  the 
President  in  his  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
problem.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  this.  I  know  I  am  with 
the  President.  I  want  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  know  I  am  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  want  my  constituents  to  know  I 
am  with  the  President.  I  want  my  coun- 
try to  know  I  am  with  the  President. 

In  my  judgment,  he  is  taking  the  only 
sound  course  that  a  prudent  leader  could 
take  under  the  circumstances.  He  is  do- 
ing this  not  for  political  rewards — be- 
cause there  are  no  political  rewards  for 
fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam,  but  for  the 
future  welfare  and  benefit  of  our  people 
and  mankind. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  political  matter.  It 
is  a  matter  of  human  freedom.  The 
word  of  the  United  States  is  involved 
here.  The  freedom  of  the  United  States 
is  involved  here.  The  future  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  is  Involved  here. 

No  one,  and  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact, 
has  tried  harder  than  the  President  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  the  con- 
ference table.  The  President  has  held 
out  the  olive  branch  and  he  has  never 
withdrawn  it.  He  has  ordered  bombing 
pauses  on  several  occasions.  What  the 
President  has  done,  however,  has  made 
it  clear,  I  believe,  that  negotiation  can- 
not be  a  one-way  street.  Deescalation 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  one  party  to  a 
conflict  and  one  party  alone. 

When,  I  ask  the  critics,  is  Hanoi  going 
to  show  some  interest  in  de-escalation? 

When  is  Hanoi  going  to  suggest  the 
conference  table? 

When  Is  Hanoi  going  to  stop  the  infll- 
tratlori  of  troops  and  supplies  for  aggres- 
sive purposes  Into  South  Vietnam? 

Why  do  not  the  critics  of  the  Presi- 


dent's management  of  this  crisis  give 
us  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

The  President  has  acted  reasonably. 
He  has  acted  prudently.  He  has  acted 
responsibly.  He  has  recognized,  as  he 
should  recognize,  both  the  obligations  of 
our  country  and  our  word  to  South  Viet- 
nam. He  has  recognized  the  dangers— 
and  there  are  severe  dangers — which 
might  be  Involved  in  a  careless  use  of 
our  military  forces  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  tried  to  confine  the 
war. 

He  has  tried  not  to  escalate  the  war. 

He  has  acted  both  with  caution  and 
firmness  as  several  of  my  friends  from 
Texas,  have  so  ably  pointed  out. 

We  want  no  tenitory. 

We  want  no  dominion  over  anyone  or 
any  country. 

We  do  not  want  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
najn,  as  the  President  has  said.  If  he  has 
said  this  one  time  he  has  said  it  a  hun- 
dred times. 

We  only  want  to  keep  the  faith  with 
South  Vietnam  and  with  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  his  colleagues  and  above  all  I 
commend  our  great  President  on  the  firm 
course  that  he  has  pursued  in  spite  of 
ceaseless  and  oftentimes  unreasonable 
criticism  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
him. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  very 
much. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUtman  yield? 

\M»PURCELL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leagirel 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  occasion  to  join  my  neighbor, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Graham  Pur- 
cell,  and  my  colleagues  in  showing  my 
support  of  President  Johnson's  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  can  be  found  a  more  difficult  war 
to  fight — 8uid  to  win — than  what  we  novi 
face  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddies  of 
this  small  Asian  nation.  The  enemy  is 
a  most  dangerous  and  unorthodox  foe. 

President  Johnson  is  besieged  by  the 
doves  and  peaceniks  who  would  have 
tills  great  Nation  go  back  on  its  word  to 
protect  freedom-loving  people  from 
Communist  aggression;  who  would  rath- 
er switch  than  fight;  who  would  lead  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  other  places 
around  the  globe  to  believe  that  America 
Is  the  big  bully  who  started  the  whole 
thing,  and  ijs  the  one  who  Is  keeping  those 
poor,  defenseless  little  Commies  from 
Hanoi  from  talking  peace.  It  is  amazing 
to  me  how  our  President  has  kept  his 
composure. 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  former  White 
House  adviser  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  said 
today  he  does  not  believe  the  Johnson 
administration  wants  to  negotiate  a 
Vietnam  peace  at  this  point  In  the  war. 

He  said  he  based  his  belief  on  recent 
actions  of   the  United   States: 

If  we  really  w.inted  negotiation — 

Schleslnger  said  in  his  statement— 
we  would  have  ended  bombing  as  the  Rus- 
sians suggested,  and  let  the  burden  of  de- 
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llverlng  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table  faJl 
to  Moscow.  But,  If  we  were  seeking  an  excuse 
to  avoid  negotiation,  we  would  do  exactly  aa 
we  have  done — Ignore  the  Russians  and  ac- 
knowledge only  the  most  extreme  and  extrav- 
agant proposals  from  Hanoi. 

As  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
I  know  that  war  Is  hell,  and  that  it  is  a 
poor  way  to  settle  differences.  But  there 
are  some  who  understand  nothing  else. 
There  are  some  who  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve us  when  we  say  we  will  use  what- 
ever means  necessary  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  the  communistic  dis- 
ease. These  same  ones  take  any  show 
of  willingness  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty 
as  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  are  our 
enemy — not  because  we  want  them  as 
our  enemy,  but  because  they  choose  to 
wage  war  rather  than  follow  peaceful 
pursuits.  . 

Those  who  criticize  our  present  policy 
regarding  Vietnam  are  not  only  mis- 
guided in  failing  to  support  their  Presi- 
dent, they  are  letting  down  the  fighting 
men  who  are  each  day  facing  death  so 
that  freedom  may  continue  to  exist 
throughout  the  world.  Ask  the  man  In 
uniform  if  he  knows  why  we  are  fighting. 
He  knows,  and  he  agrees,  that  our  Presi- 
dent is  right.  History  shows  that  the 
French  soldier  did  not  lose  the  fight  In 
Vietnam.  Rather  the  French  people 
succumbed  to  Communist  propaganda, 
and  failed  to  support  their  troops.  The 
American  people  must  not  make  the 
same  mistake. 

Every  report  shows  that  the  American 
men  in  Vietnam  are  among  the  greatest 
soldiers  ever  to  wear  a  uniform— by  any 
standards.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, and  I  am  proud  of  these  men.  I  say 
do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  win  tills  war 
and  get  our  fighting  men  home.  I  firmly 
believe  that  Is  exactly  what  President 
Johnson  Is  trying  to  do,  and  this  is  what 
the  majority  of  Americans  want.  I  am 
also  convinced,  though  I  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  for  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
that  a  majority  of  this  Congress  feels  the 
same  way. 

I  noted  that  the  first  U.S.  combat  jump 
of  the  Vietnam  war  was  made  recently 
by  the  2d  Battalion,  503d  Airborne  In- 
fantry Regiment,  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  unit  that 
jumped  to  help  retake  Corregldor  in 
World  War  II,  and  now  they  are  jumping 
into  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam  to  end 
this  war.  I  congratulate  the  men  of  this 
unit  for  their  success,  and  wish  them— 
and  all  our  fighting  men— Godspeed. 

I  want  President  Jolinson  to  know  that 
I  speak  for  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  in  saying  we 
have  confidence  In  him  and  In  America 
to  wage  war  only  when  forced  upon  us, 
but  wage  war  to  win,  and  with  the  least 
possible  toll  of  American  lives.  Wer  sup- 
port him  in  doing  everything  humanly 
possible  to  carry  out  this  policy,  and  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  him  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  at  this  crucial  time  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  VITHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
was  ever  a  time  when  this  Nation  needed 


to  present  to  the  world  a  showing  of 
unity  and  strength,  that  time  is  now. 
Our  divisions  have  gained  us  no  new 
friends,  and,  I  fear,  have  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  some  of  our  old  ones. 

Our  President  has  stated,  time  and 
again,  that  the  objectives  of  our  actions 
in  Vietnam  are  of  limited  nature — that 
we  only  seek  to  halt  aggression,  and  to 
leave  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  free 
from  the  harassment  of  an  enemy,  while 
they  go  about  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  a  peaceful  civilian  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson  has  said, 
again  and  again,  that  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  can  bring  about  an 
immediate  halt  to  the  bombing  of  its 
territory  once  it  ceases  such  aggression. 
Until  such  a  cessation  comes  about,  this 
Nation  must  move  forward  steadfastly, 
in  support  of  |he  brave  men  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  today. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives just  a  week  ago  in  rejecting 
a  motion  to  not  use  any  supplementary 
military  funds  in  North  Vietnam,  by  18 
to  372,  was  the  clearest  vote  of  con- 
fidence President  Johnson  could  receive 
for  his  policies  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
No  Congressman  in  these  Halls,  no 
member  of  the  executive  department, 
and  certainly  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  take  pleasure  in  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Most  recognize  that  our  commit- 
ments there  are  the  inevitable  result 
Of  our  leadership  in  the  free  world,  to 
preserve  for  independent  countries  their 
opportunity  for  freedom,  and  to  support 
such  countries  to  resist  unwanted  inter- 
national communism.  Having  made 
our  commitment,  we  in  honor  must  ful- 
fill our  pledges.  To  do  otherwise  would 
dissolve  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 
our  word,  give  false  impression  to  hos- 
tile governments  of  our  resolve,  and  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  Third  World  War 
based  on  this  false  impression. 

We  seek  sincere  signs  of  a  desire  to 
negotiate  by  North  Vietnam.  Until  we 
receive  valid  and  concrete  Indications  of 
serious  negotiations  by  North  Vietnam, 
we  would  be  endangering  our  own  troops 
to  reduce  our  pressure  and  activity.  To 
cease  or  diminish  our  activities  in  the 
absence  of  a  serious  negotiation  response 
would  be  to  forfeit  part  of  our  present 
advantage  and  allow  buildups  that  we 
would  pay  for  shortly  in  heavier  casual- 
ties. North  Vietnam  will  never  cease  its 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam  until 
North  Vietnam  tires  of  aggression,  is  con- 
vinced it  is  useless,  and  wants  to  quit. 
Our  militar>'  activities  are  designed  to 
tire  the  North  Vietnamese  and  make 
them  want  to  quit.  Constant  criticism 
of  our  support  of  South  Vietnam  mainly 
prolongs  the  conflict  by  giving  false  hope 
to  the  enemy.  Strong  support  and  re- 
solve to  succeed  in  South  Vietnam  will  in 
the  end  not  only  save  South  Vietnam  for 
freedom,  but  will  save  many  American 
lives. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man veiy  much. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle  1 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  reservation 


of  this  time  this  afternoon  to  talk  on  this 
subject.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks,  and  particularly  with  the 
remarks  of  our  majority  leader,  the  great 
Carl  Albert,  who  presented  this  ques- 
tion to  us  this  afternoon  so  forcefully 
and  with  equal  simplicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  many  of  us 
were  privileged  to  attend  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Convention  here  In 
Washington  when  that  organization 
honored  our  outstanding  leader,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  as  recipient 
of  the  VFW  1967  Congressional  Award. 
This  was  an  evening  long  to  remember. 
Once  again  it  brought  home  to  me  the 
great  bravery  and  dedication  of  our  mil- 
itary men  and  the  pride  we  all  share  in 
men  like  Wilbur  Mills. 

At  the  first  of  the  evening,  a  group 
of  Vietnam  veterans — many  of  them 
woimded  and  crippled  for  life — stood  at 
attention  while  there  was  a  simultane- 
ous rendition  by  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  of  "Gallant  Men."  When  that  pres- 
entation was  finished  there  broke 
throughout  the  hall  such  a  tumultuous 
applause  that  it  sounded  like  a  battery 
of  16-inch  guns  fired  at  arm's  length. 
Men  throughout  the  hall  were  deeply 
Impressed,  and  some  like  my  friend  Ed 
Krenek  of  Austin,  a  former  VFW  State 
commander,  lowered  their  heads  and 
wept. 

The  real  appreciation,  however,  was 
found  when  I  later  visited  with  some  of 
these  men  personally.  Every  one  of  them 
said  that  we  are  winning  the  war  and 
that  what  our  country  is  doing  is  right. 
In  these  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there 
are  voices  of  doubt  and  dissent,  I  only 
wish  that  some  of  these  faint-of-hearts 
could  talk  to  some  of  our  veterans  and 
feel  again  the  deep  pride  that  comes 
from  knowing  that  we  are  doing  right 
and  are  helping  others.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  a  most  significant  point — help- 
ing others.  For  that  is  the  very  thing 
this  country  is  doing  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  are  not  there  for  conquest.  We  are 
there  by  invitation.  We  are  there  be- 
cause we  are  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
We  are  there  because  we  are  committed 
to  prevention  of  aggression.  For  us  to 
weaken  or  vacilate  or  turn  back  now 
would  mean  repudiation  of  this  Nation's 
honor. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  last 
few  months  about  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.  Many  sincere  persons — and 
others  not  so  sincere  or  thoughtful — 
have  said  that  if  we  just  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, we  could  have  peace  talks.  We  have 
stopped  the  bombing  several  times  only 
to  find  that  North  Vietnam  uses  the 
time  to  send  down  reinforcements.  In 
effect,  they  use  the  time  to  send  to  South 
Vietnam  men.  materials,  and  ammuni- 
tion to  kill  American  boys. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
we  cry  out  against  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  ver\'  little  is  said  about  the 
bombing  of  our  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  pursued  this  question  personally 
with  some  of  our  leading  milltar>-  au- 
thorities, and  I  am  advised  that  If  we 
curtail  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam, 
our  chances  of  ending  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  would  probably  be  greatly 
reduced— that  it  would  take  perhaps  five 
times  as  long  to  ultimately  win  the  vic- 
tors.   And  most  horrifying  of  all  is  the 
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estimate  that  If  we  stop  the  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam— and  supplies  are  thus 
allowed  to  come  across  the  17th  parallel 
in  greater  numbers — that  twice  as  many 
American  boys  would  be  killed  as  are 
losing  their  lives  now. 

E)o  we  want  to  stop  the  bombing  so 
that  twice  as  many  American  boys  will 
be  killed?  This  is  unthinkable.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  we  are  In 
a  war  over  there  and  you  do  not  fight  a 
^*war  with  powder  puffs.  You  have  got 
to  fight  bombs  with  bombs  and  bullets 
with  bullets — and,  Indeed,  American 
lives   against   Vietnamese   lives. 

Lately  there  has  been  increasingly 
severe  criticism  of  this  country's  com- 
mitment In  South  Vietnam,  and  espe- 
cially the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  is  fulfilling  this  commitment. 

Because  we  are  trying  to  help  a  small 
and  almost  defenseless  nation  of  16  mil- 
lion people  that  has  been  under  armed 
Communist  attack  since  1959,  we  have 
been  called  Imperialists. 

Because  we  have  joined  in  a  gallant 
fight  to  repel  an  enemy  which  has 
slaughtered  thousands  of  innocent  civil-, 
ians  and  has  kidnaped  or  tortured  -those 
who  oppose  North  Vietnamese  attempts 
to  impose  their  will  on  the  south,  we 
have  been  called  criminals. 

And,  because  we  have  put  our  own 
prestige  and  the  future  of  free  people 
everywhere  on  the  line  by  firmly  con- 
fronting aggressive  communism  in  south- 
east Asia,  we  have  been  called  war- 
mongers. 

The  Communist  north  failed  to  gain 
authority  over  the  country  through 
means  of  the  elections  of  the  1954  Gene- 
va agreement  and  since  that  time  it  has 
directed  its  sympathizers  to  intensify 
their  campaign  of  terror  and  political 
Indoctrination  against  the  established 
government  of  the  south. 

Their  strategy  is  directed  at  destroying 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  in  the  south, 
starting  with  the  rural  and  remote  areas 
and  gradually  moving  toward  the  cities. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
chosen  to  defeat  this  strategy,  and  in 
resisting  this  threat,  they  have  requested 
the  United  States  to  take  its  place  beside 
them  in  their  defensive  struggle. 

As  the  aggression  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  people  has 
become  more  pronounced  and  more  fla- 
grant, our  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  resist  this  aggression  also  has 
become  more  pronounced. 

Since  then  the  North  Vietnamese  ef- 
fort, which  has  mcluded  the  infiltration 
of  regular  army  units,  has  been  battled 
with  support  from  South  Korea.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  our  decision  to 
bomb  military  targets  in  the  North.  Ad- 
ditionally. 32  other  countries  have  joined 
in  providing  the  South  Vietnamese  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance  in  their 
battle  against  aggression. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  United  States 
seeks  no  territory,  no  permanent  mili- 
tary bases,  or  no  favored  position  In  this 
struggle.  I  feel  that  the  administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
our  goal  in  Vietnam  is  to  assure  that 
countiy  the  opportunity  to  self-deter- 
mination, free  from  outside  interference 
and  aggression. 

Likewise,  the  administration  has  been 


unstinting  In  its  efforts  to  bring  peace 
to  South  Vietnam.  Since  1964,  there 
have  been  more  than  25  major  peace 
probes  initiated  or  supported  by  this 
country  and  these  efforts  continue. 

If  peace  can  be  restored  to  South  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  be  ready  at  once  to  reduce  its  mili- 
tary Involvement.  But,  this  Nation  can- 
not abandon  friends  who  want  to  remain 
free. 

The  choice  between  p>eace  and  con- 
tinued and  increasingly  destructive  con- 
filct  is  one  for  the  authorities  In  Hanoi. 
So  fir.  all  peace  initiatives  have  failed 
because  of  the  refusal  by  the  Communist 
side  to  enter  into  discussions. 

At  this  point,  the  record  is  too  con- 
clusive to  believe  that  Hanoi  plans  to 
end  the  drive  to  extend  its  rule  over 
South  Vietnam.  And,  South  Vietnam's 
refusal  to  fall  In  with  Hanoi's  scheme 
for  a  takeover  has  come  as  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  Communists. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Souths  re- 
fusal to  become  a  subject  of  the  dictato- 
rial government  of  the  north  was  the 
voter  turnout  In  the  September  constit- 
uent assembly  election. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  cast  their  ballots — a  fact  in  itself 
which  lends  support  that  our  policy  in 
this  conflict  is  based  only  on  the  premise 
that  we  desire  to  insure  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity to  control  their  own  destiny,  to 
shape  their  own  political  and  economic 
institutions  according  to  patterns  of 
their  own  choosing. 

I  further  believe  that  the  President 
and  the  administration  are  wisely  fol- 
lowing a  course  that  will  secure  the  goals 
of  our  commitment — and  no  more. 

It  is  somewhat  distressing  that  there 
is  lack  of  ^pressed  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent on  this  policy,  particularly  in  the 
light  that  abandonment  of  our  commit- 
ment where  it  is  undergoing  the  test 
would  cause  our  country  to  suffer  a  loss 
of  integrity  in  all  other  places  and  could 
threaten  world  peace. 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  join  me 
in  support  of  our  President  and  his  Viet- 
nam policy. 

History  will  prove  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  South  Vietnam  is  right.  As 
Chairman  Mills  said  last  night,  the  aid 
we  gave  to  the  European  nations  in  the 
decade  that  followed  World  'War  II 
helped  to  build  their  own  governments 
and  thus  choose  their  systems,  rather 
than  be  forced  to  adopt  a  Communist 
system.  The  Marshall  plan  and  other 
governmental  programs  saved  Western 
Europe,  and  today  that  area,  for  the 
most  part,  is  strong. 

We  will  find  that  this  same  kind  of  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia  will  pay 
dividends  for  the  free  world.  It  is  a  high 
price  to  pay,  but  no  one  has  ever  felt  that 
democracy  was  cheap. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 

commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 

his   forthright   statement   of   the   facts 

concerning  our  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

The   President   of   the  United  States 


is  not  only  carrying  out  an  inherited 
commitment  In  using  our  forces  to  block 
a  Communist  takeover  in  South  Viet- 
nam— he  Is  also  using  our  forces  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  our  Nation  and  all 
others  who  value  freedom. 

Intelligence  reports  clearly  demon- 
strate that  North  Vietnam  has  used 
every  lull  in  bombing  to  Increase  efforts 
at  Infiltration  and  aggression  in  the 
south.  There  is  no  evidence  they  would 
do  anything  else  In  a  future  lull,  or  in- 
terruption, in  our  strikes  against  North 
Vietnamese  military  targets. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  any  further  unilateral  experi- 
ment along  these  lines. 

The  price  of  such  experiments  in  the 
past  has  been  paid  in  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  servicemen. 

I  hope  and  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  President  will  hold  firm  in  his  ex- 
pressed determination  to  authorize  no 
further  cessation  of  bombing  opera- 
tions— unless  and  until  there  is  some 
concrete  evidence  of  a  constructive  re- 
sult in  the  operations  of  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  abroad  in  the  land 
that  our  President  must  justify  himself 
personally  for  his  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  on  a  daily  or  perhaps  hourly 
basis,  summoned  to  account  for  each 
incident  by  zealous  students,  by  a  vigor- 
ous press,  and  by  free-swinging  critics 
as  varied  as  the  populations  of  the  world. 
Our  President,  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son, was  elected  just  over  2  years  ago  by 
the  greatest  landslide  vote  in  history, 
and  In  my  opinion  if  that  election  was 
held  again  today  the  result  would  be 
substantially  the  same.  This  is  my 
opinion  because,  although  we  have  a 
President  who  would  rather  be  right 
than  be  popular,  when  it  comes  to  such 
fundamental  Issues.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  unerring  instincts  and  the 
sound  democratic  response  of  our  elec- 
torate to  a  national  emergency. 

President  Johnson  certainly  ranks 
among  the  strongest  of  our  great  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents,  but  he  is  not  willful; 
he  spends  long  hours  being  briefed  by 
the  best  brains  the  country  is  capable 
of  producing,  specialists  and  experts  in 
every  aspect  of  our  glpbal  involvement. 
Lyndon  Johnson  spends  every  waking 
moment,  and  this  comes  close  to  24  hours 
a  day,  steeping  himself  In  the  best  avail- 
able information.  Then  he  makes  up 
his  mind,  and  with  a  sure  and  certain 
hand  directs  the  course  of  the  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  add  one  personal  obser- 
vation— that  we  have  recently  seen  the 
virtual  elimination  from  the  effective 
world  power  structure  of  700  million 
people — Communist  China  is  now  weak 
and  divided  and  there  is  a  valid  case 
to  be  made  for  asserting  that  this  would 
not  be  happening  at  this  moment  were 
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It  not  for  our  strong  presence  In  Viet 

nam.  ,  ^ 

The  false  claim  of  world  "Communist 
solidarity"  has  been  splintered  by  sig- 
nificant events  which  have  In  turn  been 
shaped  by  American  pohcy.  One  ex- 
ample is  Indonesia  where  100  million 
people  are  working  free  of  the  ideolog- 
ical pollution  we  call  communism.  Al- 
though as  a  nation  we  are  prone  to 
merciless  self-criticism,  we  are  In  fact 
more  successful  than  we  realize;  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  President  John- 
son Is  leading  his  country  Into  a  new 
alinement  of  strength  in  the  free  world. 
He  has  my  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  both 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Texas  delegation, 
and  the  preponderant  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  In  reaffirming 
our  unequivocal  support  of  our  President 
and  his  determination  to  protect  the 
freedom-loving  South  Vietnamese,  and 
to  drive  out  the  Communist  aggressors 
from  their  Isuid. 

I  call  on  freedom-loving  Americans  to 
reiterate  their  support  of  our  President 
during  these  critical  times,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  at  large  our  sup- 
port of  him  and  his  actions  In  this  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  about  which  we  speak  today  Is 
not  a  simple  one;  it  has  many  people 
debating  from  many  lands,  and  from 
many  sides,  with  many  views,  but  yet. 
I.  as  a  Representative  of  the  people  of  tiie 
15th  District  of  Texas,  must  have  a  clear 
question  and  a  logical  answer,  to  be  able 
to  properly  represent  them.  So  I  asked 
myself,  "'Why  are  we  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam?" This  has  many  answers:  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  to  fulfill  a  treaty  obli- 
gation, to  allow  a  people  to  freely  choose 
their  form  of  goveniment.  All  these  an- 
swers fit  the  question.  But  very  clearly 
and  quite  visibly  I  see  the  answer  that 
overrides  all  these.  If  we  do  not  do  it 
here,  then  It  will  have  to  be  later,  and 
closer,  and  with  many  more  lives,  per- 
haps with  the  destruction  of  the  modern 
world  as  we  know  it. 

There  is  one  person  directly  and  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  decisions  made  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States — and  this 
is  our  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  is  an  awesome  responsibility — it  is 
a  cross  that  I  would  not  wish  my  worst 
enemy  to  bear,  and  yet  I  must  see  a 
friend  suffer  the  agonizing  moments  of 
truth  day  after  day  and  night  after  night, 
not  knowing  whether  the  decisions  he 


made  that  day  will  be  the  breakthrough 
to  peace,  or  the  path  to  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  a  burden  that  I  could 
not  long  endure.  But  he  has — and  I 
agree  with  the  way  he  has  conducted 
the  confiict — from  the  facts  that  I  have 
at  my  disposal.  I  support  his  actions. 
Sometimes  I  feel  he  has  not  done  enough 
to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy,  and  I  ask 
"Why?"  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
noble,  "It  would  mean  the  lives  of  more 
of  our  boys  for  an  objective  of  limited 
military  value."  But  the  greatest  reason 
that  I  support  his  actions  is  because  of 
those  boys  out  there  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
seen  many  who  have  returned,  some 
wounded.  To  the  man.  all  that  I  have 
seen  from  my  district  will  tell  you  that 
they  feel  we  are  in  the  right  and  that 
they  were  proud  to  have  been  there. 
This  coming  from  those  who  walked 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ^ives  me  the  ultimate  answer.  I 
support  my  President  because  the  men 
who  have  to  fight,  and  die.  support  him. 
I  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
day,  when  we  hear  so  many  self-pro- 
claimed experts  expounding  on  every 
subject  and  issue  facing  the  country,  we 
are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  In  the 
White  House  a  person  who  is  truly  the 
greatest  living  expert  on  the  problems 
of  our  Government,  and  I  am  confident 
that  our  pride  and  confidence  is  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

I  have  recently  made  these  statements 
to  my  constituents  at  home  In  my  dis- 
trict and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I 
have  found  great  concurrence  in  the 
views  I  have  stated.  I  include  here  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  of  February  14,  1967.  cov- 
ering a  portion  of  one  of  these  inter- 
views: 

The  main  concern  In  Washington  and 
across  the  country.  Young  continued.  Is  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  costly  war,  in  ma- 
terial resources  and  human  lives,  but  the 
picture  Is  much  brighter  today  than  It  was 
a  year  or  18  months  ago,  he  said. 

STABLE     GOVERNMENT 

Militarily  the  offensive  is  with  the  South 
Vietnamese,  he  said.  Politically  the  govern- 
ment Is  more  stable  and  the  Intelligence 
penetrations  are  far  better  than  they  used  to 
be.  he  said. 

The  major  problem.  Young  said,  while 
emphasizing  that  he  would  never  favor 
changing  the  system.  Is  that  there  are  too 
many  self-appointed  experts  speaking  on 
Vietnam. 

"Anyone  who  hangs  a  microphone  around 
his  neck  and  gets  before  a  television  camera 
is  this  type  of  expert,"  Young  said. 

WHTTE     HOUSE     EXPERIENCE 

Crtlclsm  is  fine,  he  continued.  "But  we 
must  remember  that  the  man  who  occupies 
the  White  House  has  had  more  experience 
In  Washington  and  national  affairs  than  any 
other  living  American." 

The  President  may  not  always  be  right. 
Young  said,  but  often  his  decisions  are  the 
best  of  the  available  alternatives,  none  of 
which  is  absolutely  right. 


Those  with  no  decision  to  make  then  pro- 
ceed to  pick  at  the  president's,  he  said. 

Critical  views  are  often  given  widespread 
publicity,  sometimes  to  the  damage  of  the 
country's  efforts.  Young  said. 


'VIETNAM— HOW  MANY  LIVES? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  I  was  pres- 
ent last  evening  at  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  dinner  when  the  disabled 
veterans  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  were 
introduced. 

As  I  looked  at  these  veterans  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  how  many  of  them 
and  their  thousands  of  wounded  com- 
rades were  maimed  by  the  ammunition 
and  guns  that  have  been  shipped  Into 
North  Vietnam  through  the  seaport  of 
Haiphong,  which  has  been  "off  limits' 
to  American  bombing  planes  by  order  of 
President  Johnson. 

Yes,  how  many  American  lives  could 
have  been  saved,  how  many  American 
servicemen  would  have  been  saved  from 
maiming,  had  our  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  been  permitted  months  ago  to 
destroy  every  target  of  military  value  in 
North  Vietnam? 

Instead,  sanctuaries  were  created  by 
action  of  President  Johnson,  and  our 
forces  were  again  handcuffed  as  they 
were  in  the  Korean  war  when  President 
Truman  refused  to  permit  bombing  of 
the  Communist  marshaling  areas  north 
of  the  Yalu  River. 

This  is  war  In  all  its  savagery  and 
gruesomeness.  Thousands  of  Americans 
have  been  killed  and  more  thousands 
wounded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  refiects  no  credit  upon  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 


PROPOSED  DESIGNATION  OF  OAHE 
RESERVOIR  ON  THE  MISSOURI 
RIVER  AS  "LAKE  OAHE" 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  has  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  15  in  support 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  2901.  to  designate  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe.  The  resolution 
memorializes  Congress  to  make  this  name 
official  by  adopting  my  bill. 

Oahe.  pronounced  "O-ah-ee,"  is  the 
last  of  the  four  South  Dakota  resenoirs 
created  by  Federal  dams  on  the  Missouri 
•whose  name  has  not  yet  been  made  of- 
ficial by  law. 

Already  designated  are  Lewis  and 
Clark  Lake  formed  by  Gavins  Point  Dam, 
Lake  Francis  Case  formed  by  Fort  Ran- 
dall Dam  and  Lake  Sharpe  formed  by 
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Big  Bend  I>am.  Together  with  Garri- 
son Reservoir  in  North  Dakota,  they  form 
the  "Great  Lakes  of  the  Dakotas." 

Oahe  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  a 
place  to  stand  upon,  a  foundation  or  a 
stepping  stone.  The  name  has  been  at- 
tached to  this  reservoir  for  some  20  years. 
It  is  well  established  in  the  public  mind 
and  in  many  maps  and  documents. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  take  note 
of  this  evidence  of  support  in  my  State 
for  retaining  this  colorful  Indian  name 
on  the  last  and  largest  of  our  reservoirs 
still  officially  unnamed.  It  would  be  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  Indian  people,  the 
original  citizens  of  the  Dakotas. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 
Senate  Concuiirent  Resolction  No.  15 
A   concurrent   resolution,   memorallzlng  the 

Congress    of    the    United    States    to    pass 

H.R.  2901,  designating  the  Oahe  Reservoir 

on   the   Missouri   River   In    the   States   of 

North  Dakota  and  South  £>akota  as  Lake 

Oahe 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  area  around 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  Is  replete  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Indian  tribes  once  living  in  that 
vicinity:  and 

Whereas,  the  Sioux  Indian  word  Oahe 
means  "a  foundation"  and  depicts  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  source  of  the  lake  for 
Irrigation  systems,  navigation  routes,  munic- 
ipal water  supplies,  j>ower  development,  Qsh 
and  wildlife  development  and  recreation;  and 

Whereaa,  the  designation  of  the  Oahe  Res- 
ervoir as  Lake  Oahe  would  serve  as  a  fitting 
honor  to  the  Indian  people  who  once  In- 
habited the  great  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
contributed  such  an  important  part  to  Its 
early  history: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Forty-Second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
urged  and  requested  to  adopt  H.R.  2901,  des- 
ignating the  Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe: 

Be  It  fiu-ther  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, to  United  States  Senators  Karl  Mundt 
and  George  McGovern  and  to  United  States 
Congressmen  E.  Y.  Berry  and  Ben  Relfel. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  1,  1967. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  2,  1967. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM— 50 
SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California  • .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  DoleI,  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
year  of  1967  the  Federal  land  banks  are 
observing  their  50th  anniversary.  This 
is  a  golden  anniversary  of  deep  signifi- 
cance to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  indeed,  as  I  .shall  explain,  to 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  marks  a  half  century  of  eco- 
nomic independence  for  agriculture. 

In  reality,  this  is  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  entire  farm  credit  system,  a  unique 
mechanism  designed  to  transform  pri- 
vate investment  into  farm  production. 


The  12  Federal  land  banks  are  the  senior 
members  of  the  farm  credit  system, 
which  has  enabled  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  utilize  capital  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing both  their  actual  output  and  their 
capacity  to  produce  more  food  and  fiber. 

FIRST    LAND    BANK    LOAN    IN    LABNED,    KANS. 

It  was  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  that  the  first 
Federal  land  bank  was  chartered  and 
it  was  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas  where  the  nationwide,  long- 
term  loan  operations  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  first  went  to  work  for  American 
agriculture,  with  the  chartering  of  the 
local  land  bank  association  In  Larned, 
Kans..  on  March  27, 1917. 

To  commemorate  that  event,  an  Im- 
portant national  convocation  of  agricul- 
tural and  financial  leaders  will  highlight 
a  daylong  community  celebration  in 
Lamed  on  Monday.  March  27.  It  will  be 
a  day  worthy  of  the  Nation's  attention 
as  the  half  century  results  of  sound 
farm  financing  are  reviewed  and  as  the 
prospect  and  challenges  for  American 
agriculture  in  the  years  ahead  are 
considered. 

FKOERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT  OF  1B16 

Fifty  years  ago,  U.S.  agriculture  was 
In  a  generally  deplorable  condition. 
Most  farmers  operated  at  bare  subsist- 
ence levels  and  lacked  the  financial  re- 
sources to  take  advantage  of  mechanical 
advances  offered  by  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  and  related  motorized  equip- 
ment which  could  replace  horsepower, 
mulepower,  and  manpower  on  farms. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  were 
considered  by  lenders  to  be  poor  finan- 
cial risks  because  they  were  poor  pro- 
ducers: and  they  were  poor  producers 
because  as  poor  risks  they  could  not  find 
access  to  the  capital  they  needed  to  im- 
prove their  operations.  Thus,  at  the  very 
time  when  World  War  I  pressures  were 
mounting  and  demands  for  vast  increases 
in  food  and  fiber  were  foreseen,  our 
agricultural  economy  was  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle  of  stagnation,  marginal 
income,  and  lack  of  credit. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Fann 
Loan  Act  of  1916  and  the  establishment 
of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  and  their 
hundreds  of  local  associations  in  1917 
broke  that  pattern.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  farmers  and  ranchers  were  en- 
abled to  obtain  long-term,  low-cost,  real 
estate  financing  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
The  way  was  paved  for  transforming 
agriculture  into  a  dynamic  business 
enterprise. 

Loans  to  individual  farmers  were  made 
and  serviced — as  they  are  today — 
through  local  organizations  of  member- 
borrowers,  such  as  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  of  Larned.  This  meant 
that  in  addition  to  obtaining  his  loan, 
the  borrower  also  received  cooperation 
and  encouragement  from  his  fellow 
farmers. 

FORMtTLA    FOR   FARMER   INVESTMENT 

While  much  of  the  Initial  capital  for 
this  system  was  subscribed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  formula  for  farmer  invest- 
ment in  the  associations  and  banks 
anticipated  the  retirement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment subscription.  That  formula, 
still  effective  today,  provided  that  farm- 
ers not  only  put  up  adequate  collateral 


but  also  invest  in  the  system's  capital 
stock,  in  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent 
of  their  loans.  Dividends  are  paid  on  the 
stock  and  it  is  retired  at  par  value  when 
the  loan  has  been  repaid  in  full. 

In  this  manner,  the  farmer  or  rancher 
borrowing  from  the  land  bank  system 
has  an  immediate,  vested  interest  in  its 
successful  operation.  He  has  a  voice  in 
his  association's  policies  and  manage- 
ment; the  associations  in  turn  help  direct 
the  operations  of  their  respective  banks 
by  electing  members  to  the  district  farm 
credit  board  of  directors.  The  entire 
system  thus  became  intimately  and  in- 
tegrally concerned  with  the  ta^  of  mov- 
ing American  agriculture  forward  to  ever 
greater  levels  of  achievement. 

In  the  time  Rincc  the  first  farm  loan 
was  issued  to  a  stockman  in  Larned, 
Kans.,  more  than  2  million  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  been  benefited  by  land 
bank  loans  totaling  well  in  excess  of  $12 
billion.  As  of  the  present,  some  390,000 
long-term  mortgages  are  held  by  mem- 
ber-borrowers; the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing runs  well  over  $5  billion. 

This  is  not  Government  mojjpy,  Mr, 
Speaker,  but  private  Investment  by  in- 
dividuals. Insurance  companies,  commer- 
cial banks,  foundations,  and  similar  pur- 
chasers of  Federal  land  bank  bonds.  All 
Government  funds,  utilized  originally  as 
"seed  money"  when  the  system  began, 
and  later  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance to  fanners  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's,  have  long  since  been  paid  back 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  final  pay- 
ments were  made  in  1947,  the  year  when 
the  land  banks  and  associations  became 
fully  owned  by  those  whom  the  system 
was  designed  to  serve — the  American 
farmers. 

FIFTT    YE.\BS    OF    FARM    CREUrT 

The  50-year  success  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  has  been  concomitant  with 
the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation's  agriculture.  Together  with  such 
other  of  its  components  as  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  for  short-term 
agricultural  financing,  and  the  13  banks 
for  cooperatives,  the  farm  credit  system 
has  catalyzed  the  efforts  of  agriculture, 
the  investing  public  and  the  Government 
in  achieving  rates  of  farm  production  in 
this  country  unequaled  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  system  stands  as  a  notable 
example  of  the  partnership  of  private 
financing  and  agricultural  endeavor  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Government, 
which  in  this  instance  is  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

An  independent  agency  which  operates 
at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  maintains  a  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  fiscal,  financial, 
and  credit  activities  of  the  banks  and  lo- 
cal associations,  provides  general  uni- 
formity in  policies  throughout  the  sys- 
tem and  otherwise  exercises  sup>ervisory 
authority.  Its  operating  costs  are  paid 
by  the  banks  and  associations  it  super- 
vises. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
United  States  that  this  kind  of  credit 
and  capital-formation  mechanism  exist- 
ed when  the  great  depression  came  close 
to  paralyzing  our  agricultural  economy. 
Emergency  Federal  loan  funds  were 
channeled  to  farmers  through  the  Fed- 
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eral  land  banks.  Thousands  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  not  only  were  saved  from 
foreclosure  but  also  were  provided  with 
Ibe  tinancial  resources  to  cope  with  the 
vast  production  effort  imposed  by  World 
War  II. 

We  can  deem  it  fortunate  today  that 
the  United  States  possesses  an  agricul- 
tuial  industry  capable  of  producing  a 
tremendous  volume  and  wide  variety  of 
foods  at  prices  which  a  growing  popula- 
tion can  afford  to  pay,  at  prices  which  in 
fact  represent  the  lowest  relative  ex- 
penditure of  the  consumer's  earned  in- 
come of  any  country  on  earth.  We  have 
good  reason  to  be  thankful  that  a  sound 
methodology  has  been  worked  out  for 
farmers  to  utilize  capital  sc  as  to  achieve 
this  capability.  The  pioneering,  innova- 
tive approaches  made  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  to  solving  farmers'  credit  needs 
have  had.  and  continue  to  have,  broad 
and  beneficial  Influence  on  the  entire 
credit  structure  for  agriculture. 

rUTTIRE  TASKS  FOR  AMERICAN   AGRICULTURE 

And  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
submit  that  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  many  other  nations  of  the  world 
may  likewise  deem  It  fortunate  Indeed 
that  the  United  States  possesses  the  agri- 
cultural efficiency  and  dynamism  which 
have  evolved  from  the  past  half  century 
of  progress.  Global  developments  keyed 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  are 
placing  the  American  farmer  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world  stage. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
the  hopes  of  free  people  everywhere  for 
peace  and  survival  Itself  are  closely  in- 
terrelated with  their  efforts  to  produce 
sufficient  food.  Only  American-style 
technology,  applied  on  a  massive  scale 
around  the  world,  can  provide  food  for 
the  billions  more  people  of  the  foresee- 
able future.  Until  such  time  as  the  de-' 
veloping  nations  become  self-sufficient  In 
their  ability  to  produce  food,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  extraordinary  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  genius,  energies,  and  capac- 
ity of  America's  farmers. 

The  great  farm  organizations  and  our 
Government,  Including  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, now  face  the  formidable  task  of 
formulating  new  policies  and  programs 
for  increasing  agricultural  production,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  popula- 
tion here  at  home  and  to  guide  hunger- 
haunted  nations  abroad  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

As  we  undertake  this  task,  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  essential  role  of 
agricultural  credit  and  capital  input. 
The  Federal  land  banks  have  demon- 
strated, since  starting  their  operations  in 
Lamed.  Kan.,  50  years  ago,  that  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  prosperity  are 
best  assured  by  factors  beyond  the  seed, 
fertilizer,  stock,  soil,  or  sweat  invested; 
of  comparable  importance  in  this  modem 
age  are  such  elements  as  credit  tailored 
to  the  debt -repayment  capacity  of  the 
borrower,  the  earning  power  of  farm 
property,  and  the  desirability  of  land  of- 
fered as  security  for  a  productive  loan. 
For  these  factors  add  up  to  economic 
growth  through  the  creation  of  new  as- 
sets, higher  equity,  and  greater  capability 
on  the  part  of  the  fanner. 

Hence  the  benchmark  of  whatever 
plans  may  lie  ahead  for  America's  agri- 
culture must  be  the  assurance  of  a  fair 


share  of  the  market  dollar  for  farmers. 
It  is  only  through  maximizing  their  own 
worth,  increasing  their  investment,  and 
exploiting  the  use  of  capital  inputs  that 
farmers,  whether  of  the  United  States 
or  of  friendly  countries  struggling  to  at- 
tain self-sufficiency,  wiU  be  able  in  the 
final  analysis  to  conquer  the  problem  of 
food  shortages. 

The  Federal  land  banks'  50th  anniver- 
sary is  dedicated  to  America's  farmers — 
providers  of  plenty.  There  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  join  in  tribute 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
enterprises  of  our  coimtry  and  to  wish 
them  success  and  Godspeed  in  the  mo- 
mentous years  to  come. 


THE   200TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
BIRTH   OF   ANDREW   JACKSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Wednesday.  March  15,  marks  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  generals,  legislators, 
i-eformers,  and  most  distinguished  Pres- 
idents, Andrew  Jackson. 

Born  in  1767  in  the  Waxhaws  Dis- 
trict, which  was  then  in  dispute  between 
the  two  Carolinas  and  subsequently  di- 
vided between  the  two  States.  Andrew- 
Jackson  has  long  been  claimed  by  my 
home  State  as  a  native  son.  Since  no 
record  exists  of  the  location  of  the  Jack- 
son home  in  the  Waxhaws  District.  North 
CaroUnians  boast  that  "Old  Hickory" 
was  born  within  that  area  which  later 
became  part  of  the  Tar  Heel  State.  A 
youthful  Jackson  read  law  in  Salisbury, 
N.C.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  No- 
vember 21,  1787,  near  my  home  of 
Greensboro.  N.C.,  before  moving  to  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  merely  wish  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
of '  the  greatest  Americans  which  my 
State  claims  as  a  native  son.  Certainly, 
tribute  is  called  for  on  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Andrew  Jackson's  birth.  But 
more  than  that,  the  tribute  I  believe  must 
be  paid  on  President  Jackson's  birthday 
is  to  rectify  an  error  of  114  years  stand- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  to 
give  "Old  Hickory"  the  honored  place  he 
so  richly  deserves  in  the  national  mem- 
ory and  on  the  National  Capital  land- 
scape. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson  which  was 
placed  114  years  ago  in  the  center  of  the 
square  that  does  not  even  bear  his  name 
and  is  historically  dedicated  to  honoring 
those  foreign  military  leaders  who  aided 
in  the  American  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

Historically  and  esthetically.  the 
Jackson  statue — which,  we  should  note, 
was  the  first  equestrian  statue  ever  made 


in  the  United  States— must  be  moved 
from  the  square  named  for  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  and  given  a  proper  and  fit- 
ting place  of  honor  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  literally 
packed  with  memorials  and  commemora- 
tive monuments  to  poets,  cowboys,  ex- 
plorers, educators,  generals,  organiza- 
tions, heroes,  and  demiheroes.  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  Playgrounds,  parks, 
squares,  monuments,  circles,  bridges, 
streets,  buildings,  islands,  fountains — 
almost  everything  in  Washington  Is 
named  for  something  or  someone. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  city  which  is 
in  itself  a  monument  to  freedom  and 
democracy  and  is  filled  with  honored 
places  for  those  who  have  fought  through 
the  years  to  preserve  it.  we  have  sadly 
failed  one  of  our  Nation's  most  Illus- 
trious shapers  and  defenders  of  freedom 
and  our  heritage.  This  city  boasts  of 
monuments,  memorials  and  showplaces 
to  the  greats  and  near-treats  of  our 
Republic— while  the  statue  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson — the  seventh  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  "Peoples 
President."  hero  of  New  Orleaiis — sits  In 
a  square  which  is  his  neither  in  name 
nor  historical  spirit. 

Millions  of  tourists,  including  students 
and  children,  make  pilgrimages  to  Wash- 
ington each  year  to  see  their  Federal  City 
and  its  monuments  to  those  who  have 
guided  our  Nation  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. Schoolchildren  briefed  in  Amer- 
ican history  have  difficulty  placing  some 
of  our  most  honored  shrines  and  me- 
morials. Yet.  if  some  of  these  youngsters 
who  visit  their  Nation's  Capital  were  to 
ask  where  the  memorial  to  "Old  Hickory" 
is.  most  Washingtonians  could  not  an- 
swer. He  has  no  square,  circle,  park,  or 
plaza — only  two  obscure  streets  named 
in  his  memory.  But  residents  of  this 
city  almost  certainly  would  not  be  able 
to  lell  the  schoolboy  the  location  of  either 
of  these  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goal  of  the  recent 
efforts  of  Washington  planning  agencies, 
citizens'  groups  and  other  special  govern- 
mental bodies  has  been  to  transform  the 
Nation's  Capital  into  the  grand  city  en- 
visioned by  its  designer  Major  L'Enfant 
over  175  years  ago. 

As  as  result,  the  landscape  of  the  en- 
tire city  is  in  the  throes  of  change.  The 
projects  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
massive  redevelopment  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  the  plans  for  Capitol  East. 
These  and  other  projects,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  most  commendable.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time.  I  find  it  beyond  comprehension  that 
our  civic  planners  continue  to  abide  the 
anomaly  of  a  Lafayette  Square  with 
President  Andrew  Jackson's  statue  in  its 
center. 

And  I  find  it  equally  difficult  to  under- 
stand, with  all  the  open  spaces,  federally 
owned  land  and  open  parks  and  plazas 
that  we  have  here  in  Washington,  why 
we  cannot  find  a  place  of  respect  for  the 
general-hero  of  New  Orleans,  the  War 
of  1812,  and  the  Indian  Wars— one  of 
America's  greatest  leaders. 

Why,  vve  may  ask,  is  Andrew  Jackson's 
statue  in  the  center  of  Lafayette  Square? 
This  stately  old  President's  Park,  as  It 
was  called  in  the  vers-  early  days  of  our 
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Republic,  is  dedicated  to  honoring  Euro- 
pean military  leaders  who  fought  so 
bravely  for  our  national  independence. 
These  four  foreign  military  figures  whose 
statues  appear  on  the  corners  of  the 
square  are  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  of 
Poland;  General  von  Steuben,  General 
Washington's  Prussian  aide;  Comte  de 
Rochambeau  of  France  and  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  also  of  Prance. 

The  statute  of  the  Marquis,  who  be- 
came a  folk  hero  of  young  America,  was 
unveiled  in  1890  and  placed  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  square  that  already 
was  named  for  him.  Congress  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  the  monuments 
execution  by  Alexander  Palguiere  and 
Antoine  Mercie. 

Surrounding  the  Revolutionary-theme 
square  are  stately  old  homes,  including 
the  last  residence  of  Dolly  Madison, 
whose  birthplace  is  about  2  miles  from 
mjfchome  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  All  these 
houses  are  in  the  pi-ocess  of  restoration 
as  monuments  to  that  early  period  of 
our  history  when  the  square  was  the 
focal  point  of  Washington  activities. 

The  statue  of  "Old  Hickory,"  standing 
in  the  midst  of  these  four  Revolutionary 
statues,  pleads  for  a  more  appropriate 
site — a  place  of  its  own.  Made  by 
Sculptor  Clark  Mills  from  bronze  can- 
ons captured  by  General  Jackson  in 
the  War  of  1812.  the  statue  was  unveiled 
January  8.  1853,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
38th  anrUversary  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans.  Mills  later  made  the  eques- 
trian figure  of  George  Washington  for 
Washington  Circle,  not  to  mention  the 
Statue  of  Freedom  which  adorns  the  top 
of  this  Capitol  Building. 

To  rectify  the  situation  with  regard 
to  proper  memorialization  of  President 
Jackson  on  this,  the  200th  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  requesting 
that  the  statue  of  the  flirst  "people's 
President"  be  moved  to  a  plaza  named  in 
his  honor  on  Capitol  Hill  below  the  Ray- 
bum  Building.  This  charming  plaza, 
bordered  by  Independence  Avenue  and 
First  Street,  Second  and  Canal  Streets, 
presently  has  no  name  or  memorial. 
Considering  the  redevelopment  of  the 
entire  area— the  beautiflcation  of  the 
Mall  and  the  reflecting  pool  planned  at 
the  front  of  General  Grant's  station  on 
the  Mall.  I  believe  the  placement  of  "Old 
Hickoi-y's  '  statue  here  and  the  naming  of 
the  plaza  in  his  honor  will  add  greatly  to 
the  redevelopment  plans  of  this  area. 

These  are  suggestions,  but  it  may  be 
that  other  suitable  sites  exist  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jackson  Square.  It  re- 
mains for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  other  authorities  to  look  into  this 
matter  and  come  up  with  appropriate 
recommendations. 

I  have  sent  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
copies  of  the  two  photographs  I  have 
here  today.  One  shows  Lafayette  Square 
as  it  is  now.  the  other  as  it  would  look 
should  the  heroic  monument  of  Lafayette 
be  moved  to  its  center  point. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
correct  this  omission  in  the  historical 
landscape  of  Washington.  D.C.  With 
the  current  interest  in  historic  preserva- 
tion and  in  beautiflcation  of  our  National 
City,  we  should  act  now  to  give  the  statue 
of  one  of  our  strongest,  most  dynamic 


Presidents — the  first  equestrian  statue 
ever  made  in  this  Nation— a  place  of 
honor  of  its  own.  We  could  pay  'Old 
Hickory's"  memory  no  higher  birthday 
tribute  next  Wednesday.  March  15. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Gettys]. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  my 
very  able  and  dearly  beloved  colleague. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Speaker,  in  recommending 
that  a  suitable  site  be  selected  in  Wash- 
ington to  honor  and  give  greater  recogni- 
tion to  the  great  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
seventh  President  of  the  United  States. 

Although  South  Carolinians  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  birthplace  of  America's 
seventh  President,  there  are  many  of  our 
good  friends,  perhaps  like  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  who  take  sharp  ex- 
ceptions to  our  conviction  in  this  con- 
nection, but  all  of  us  agree  on  one  thing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  a  great  and  glorious  Amer- 
ican who  served  his  country,  even  as  a 
young  man,  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion. It  was  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
that  Jackson  joined  the  ranks  of  his 
countrymen  to  fight  for  our  independ- 
ence against  despotic  British  rule,  and 
with  more  than  the  typical  zeal  of  the 
frontiersmen  of  the  day  Jackson  dis- 
tiguished  himself  as  a  lawyer,  orator. 
Representative,  Senator,  judge,  and  sol- 
dier. 

History  will  remember  him  as  the 
master  strategist  during  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  and  as  a  man  of  unswerv- 
ing convictions  during  this  two  terms  as 
President. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  argument  concerning  Jackson's 
place  of  birth  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come,  nor  do  I  have  any  doubt 
that  in  the  final  analysis  general  agree- 
ment will  be  established  among  us  once 
and  for  all  time  that  this  great  Ameri- 
can was  in  fact  born  in  South  Carolina, 
put  today  we  can  set  aside  this  argu- 
ment and  the  discussions  about  the 
birthplace  of  this  great  American  and 
join  with  conviction  in  our  praise  of  the 
heritage  left  to  us  by  an  illustrious  Caro- 
linian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  honor  that  I 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KornegayI. 
in  support  of  his  suggestions  that  great- 
er recognition  be  given  Andrew  Jackson 
in  the  parks  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  very  much  for  his  splendid 
contributions  to  this  discussion  we  are 
carrying  on,  and  say  that  I  have  heard 
some  time  ago  there  was  a  contention  on 
the  part  of  some  that  Andrew  Jackson 
was  actually  bom  in  South  Carolina. 
Of  course,  the  folks  around  my  way 
think  that  at  that  time  the  area  was  in 
North  Carolina.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  main  part,  the  main  thing,  and  the 
mean  theme  on  this  occasion  is  that  we 
want  to  all  join  together  and  see  what  we 
can  do  to  give  this  great  President,  this 
wonderful  citizen  and  soldier,  his  proper 
place  in  our  National  Capital. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson], 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina yielding,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  most  wholeheartedly  and  en- 
thusiastically with  his  proposal,  whlcii  I 
think  is  not  only  very  excellent,  it  is  also 
very  timely,  and  I  hope  very  feasible. 

It  is  also  very  timely  and  I  hope  very 
feasible  and  something  that  can  be  ac- 
complished I  am  sure  with  a  verj 
nominal  amount  of  funds. 

I  think  in  this  country  we  should  al- 
ways remember  that  the  memory  and 
traditions  of  our  Presidents  constitutes 
one  of  our  truly  great  heritages  and  prob- 
ably our  greatest  heritage. 

By  any  yardstick  we  must  measure 
Andrew  Jackson  as  being  among  the 
greatest  of  American  Presidents. 

I  want  to  certify  very  wholeheartedly 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  said  regarding  schoolchildren 
and  other  constituents  from  my  dis- 
trict in  Tennessee  who  come  to  Washing- 
ton. They  ask,  "Where  is  the  Jackson 
memorial?"  Or  "Where  is  the  Jackson 
statue?" 

It  is  in  a  place  that  is  not  in  the  nor- 
mal path  that  tourists  take — it  being  out 
in  the  middle  of  Lafayette  Square  and 
inappropriately  situated.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion as  to  its  proper  location  and  an 
excellent  suggestion  as  to  the  specific 
way  that  a  fitting  memorial  might  be 
provided  to  President  Jackson. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
again  commend  him  for  his  most  con- 
structive proposal. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion to  this  colloquy  and  must  say  that 
he  too  comes  from  a  very  fine  and  his- 
toric State. 

It  is  a  rather  unusual  thing — my  State 
of  North  Carolina  claims  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  three  of  America's  Presidents. 
If  I  remember  my  history  correctly,  they 
all  found  it  necessarj'  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  Presidency  by  way  of 
your  great  State  of  Tennessee.  So  we 
have  a  great  bond  of  friendship  and 
camaraderie  in  history  in  that  respect 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  As  a 
further  mark  of  that  and  we  are  ver>- 
proud  in  Tennessee,  we  understand  that 
our  First  Lady  plans  to  visit  the  Andrew 
Jackson  home  in  Hermitage,  Tenn..  next 
week.  We  are  proud  of  this  and  I  think 
it  is  a  further  indication  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  his  greatness. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 
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PROPOSED  AUDIT  AND  REPORT  OF 
FOREIGN     CURRENCY     EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEES 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    <Mr 

Miller  of  California).     Under  previous 


order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
\annesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  delivered 
today  to  the  office  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Omar  Burleson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  en  House  Administration : 

March  8.  1967. 

Hon  Omar  Burleson. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  House  Admtmstra- 
£ion,    House   of   Representatives.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  us  who  served  on  the 
Select  Committee  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  1   (In 
re    Adam  Clayton  Powell)   that  Members  of 
the  House  other  than  Mr.  Powell  may  have 
in  the  past  made  false  reports  to  your  Com- 
mittee on  expenditures  of  foreign  exchange 
currency. 

The  Select  Conunlttee  had  no  authority  to 
find  the  facts  and  make  recommendations  in 
this  respect  regarding  Members  other  than 
Mr  Powell.  I  am  without  the  power  to  do  so 
now  Thus  1  address  this  appeal  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  you  know,  the  Select  Committee  on 
which  I  served  made  the  following  Finding 
(No.  9.  Report  p.  32)  : 

•As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Mr.  Powell  made  false  re- 
ports on  expenditures  of  foreign  currency  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration." 

The  discrepancies  for  the  years  1961 
through  1964  between  the  amounts  received 
by  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (and  two  staffers) 
and  the  amounts  reported  by  him  are  de- 
taUed  on  p.  18  of  our  Report  and  on  pps, 
266-269  of  our  Hearings.  This  Information 
was  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  from  Mr.  Julian  P.  Langston.  Chief  Clerk 
of  your  Committee. 

As  one  of  its  Conclusions  and  Recommen- 
dations, the  Select  Committee  recommended 
that  (No.  7,  Report  p.  33)  — 

"The  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
which  currently  is  undertaking  a  revision  of 
Its  auditing  procedures,  be  directed  by  the 
House  to  file  annually  a  report  of  audit  of  ex- 
penditures by  each  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  clerk-hire  payroll  of  each  Member. " 
I  am  continuing  to  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  Resolution  necessary  to  implement  the 
above  recommendation,  but  this  step  will  t)e 
only  prospective  In  its  effect. 

In  the  interests  of  basic  fairness  and  of  the 
need  to  treat  all  Members  alike,  I  ask  that 
your  committee  make  an  audit  and  report  of 
all  yearly  expenditures  of  foreign  currency  by 
each  committee  of  the  House  beginning  with 
1961.  If  others  have  filed  false  reports,  ap- 
propriate action  should  be  considered.  It 
appears  certain  that  only  through  this  pro- 
cedure can  we  put  various  suspicions  of  in- 
justice to  rest,  or,  properly  establish  the 
foundation  for  the  administration  of  even 
Justice. 

I  will   be  pleased  to  confer  further  with 
you  Ai  your  early  convenience. 
Respectfully, 

Clark  MacGregor. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Member.  Select  Committee. 


Committee    on    House    Administration 
should  receive  prompt  attention. 


THE  NATIONAL  AMPUTATION  FOUN- 
DATION—48  YEARS  OF  DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  working  with  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  to  draft  an 
appropriate  resolution  to  carry  out  rec- 
onunendation  No.  7  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. That  resolution  will  be  introduced 
shortly.  If  adopted.  It  should  be  effec- 
tive to  deal  with  the  problem  for  1967  and 
the  future. 

But  for  possible  official  misconduct  In 
recent  years  on  the  part  of  Membeis 
other  than  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  re- 
quest which  I  have  made  today  of  the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
National  Amputation  Foimdation  is  cele- 
brating its  48th  anniversary.  This 
worthwhile  organization  was  founded  in 
1919  to  aid  the  amputee  veterans  of 
World  War  I  through  rehabilitation  and 
research.  In  the  ensuing  years  it  has 
continued  its  program  of  aid — first  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  now  to  our  boys  returning 
from  Vietnam.  Aided  by  the  experience 
and  dedication  of  a  staff  of  fellow  am- 
putees who  have  overcome  similar  prob- 
lems, it  is  able  to  handle  with  great  un- 
derstanding the  special  problems  which 
the  recent  amputee  faces. 

The  foimdation  provides  a  multiplicity 
of  services — legal  coimsel,  vocational 
guidance,  and  placement,  training  in  the 
use  of  prosthetic  devices,  social  activities, 
liaison  with  outside  groups,  and  psycho- 
logical aid.  Since  1961,  it  has  been  run- 
ning a  shop  for  the  manufacture  and  re- 
pair of  artificial  Umbs.  These  are  serv- 
ices which  are  desperately  needed  by  the 
new  amputee,  for  he  is  faced  with  an  en- 
tirely new  world,  and  the  problems  of  re- 
adjustment stemming  from  his  loss  are 
enormous.  With  Its  line  sense  of  these 
problems  the  staff  of  the  foundation  Is 
able  to  offer  sympathetic  coimsel  to  the 
new  member. 

When  the  amputee  must  face  the  re- 
turn to  the  community  for  the  first  time, 
he  is  beset  with  numerous  and  frighten- 
ing problems.   The  loss  of  a  limb  in  many 
cases  means  a  whole  new  life  for  him,  a 
new  job,  a  new  role  In  the  community, 
new  chnllenges  to  be  faced.    The  psycho- 
logical problems  which  such  adjustments 
often  bring  are  too  great  and  too  difficult 
to  be  solved  alone.    It  is  here  above  all 
that   the  competent   counseling   of   the 
foundation  staff  is  valuable,  for  they,  too, 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  limb  and  have 
faced  the  readjustment  to  community  liv- 
ing.   Knowing  that  he  has  understand- 
ing friends  who  have  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties he  faces  reduces  the  loneliness 
felt  by  the  amputee.    To  be  reassured 
that  his  loss  is  not  a  permanent  handicap 
can  be  comforting,  when  the  speaker  is 
one  who  shares  his  affliction. 

Vocational  guidance  and  retraining  is 
often  a  ver>'  necessary  part  of  the  serv- 
ice offered  to  the  new  amputee.  In  many 
cases,  he  is  unable  to  return  to  the  job 
which  he  formerly  held,  and  he  is  faced 
with  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  others  for  his 
support.  The  acquisition  of  a  salable 
skill  and  the  knowledge  that  he  can  con- 
tinue to  be  financially  independent  is  a 
great  boost  to  the  individual's  morale, 
and  often  the  most  important  aid  in  en- 
abling him  to  readjust  to  the  new  way  of 
life  before  him. 

Once  trained,  the  amputee  must  find 
a  responsible  position  and  the  experi- 


enced placement  services  of  the  founda- 
tion are  available  to  him.  It  is  no  use 
for  a  man  to  have  a  skill  if  he  cannot 
employ  it  gainfully.  Here  again.  Na- 
tional Amputation  Foundation  provides 
valuable  experience  In  fitting  the  man  to 
a  job  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.  They 
also  carry  on  a  continuous  campaign  to 
convince  the  employer  that  he  has  only 
to  gain  by  hiring  amputees  and  the 
handicapped  in  general.  The  fine  rec- 
ord of  the  many  men  that  they  have 
helped  testifies  favorably  in  Behalf  of 
their  efforts. 

The    social    problems    faced    by    the 
amputee  are  sometimes  the  most  difficult 
of  all.     He  must  resume  his  place  in  the 
community,  he  must  overcome  his  fear 
of  pity  and  his  resentment  and  master 
the  use  of  new  special  equipment,  so 
that  he  may  be  at  ease  and  less  self- 
conscious     among     his     friends.     The 
foundation  provides  both  training  in  the 
use    of    prosthetic    devices    and    social 
activities  which  reacquaint  the  amputee 
gradually  with  the  life  he  must  reenter. 
A  fine  example  of  the  type  of  work  in 
which  the  foundation  engages  is  the  pro- 
gram they  have  been  carrying  on  for 
many   of  the  boys  who  have  returned 
from  Vietnam.    Their  visits  to  those  men 
who  are  hospitalized  at  Walter  Reed  has 
been  a  great  morale  building  experience. 
Last  autumn,  a  group  of  the  men  who 
were  then  at  Walter  Reed  were  Invited 
to  New  York  for  the  National  Amputation 
Foundation's  Veterans  Day  dinner  dance 
and  a  weekend  of  fun.     The  comments 
on  this  effort  were  so  enthusiastic  that 
the  foundation  hopes  to  repeat  the  trip 
for  another  group  in  the  spring.     The 
chance  to  meet  others  who  had  suffered 
accidents  similar  to  theirs  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  a  normal  life  in  spite  of 
it  was  a  great  source  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement   to   the   amputees   from 
Walter  Reed.     As  one  amputee  summed 
It  up  in  a  letter,  "Great.    I'm  ready  to  go 
again  any  time." 

As  varied  as  these  programs  are.  they 
all  serve  one  primary  purpose,  the  rein- 
tegration of  the  amputee  into  the  life  of 
the  community.  Because  the  need  of  the 
amputee  is  so  urgent,  the  foundation  has 
in  recent  years  opened  its  membership 
and  services  to  all  amputees,  both  civil- 
ian and  veteran.  The  close  personal  con- 
tact with  the  people  they  sene  is  a  unique 
contribution  of  the  foundation,  and  its 
greatest  source  of  strength. 

It  is  with  sincere  admiration  that  I 
offer  to  the  foundation  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  completion  of  48 
vears  of  selfless  service  to  the  needs  of 
the  amputee,  civilian  or  veteran,  and  it  is 
my  sincerest  wish  that  they  will  continue 
the  great  work  which  they  are  doing  for 
these  men  and  women. 


THE  NECESSARY  WAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QuieI  is  rec- 
osnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
House  is  going  to  take  up  for  considera- 
tion House  Joint  Resolution  267,  to  sup- 
port emergency  food  assitance  to  India, 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
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Committee  on  Agriculture  with  some 
minor  amendments.  The  war  on  hunger 
which  is  one  of  the  historic  and  highly 
noble  tasks  this  Congress  and  this  coun- 
try have  been  engaged  in,  is  thereby 
oeing  brought  nearer  to  the  finish  in  a 
major  theater.  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  war  whose  hero  is  the  American 
fanner  and  the  saga  of  whose  role  is  still 
unsung  and  not  fully  recognized.  The 
American  farmer  is  today  producing  for 
himself  and  for  35  others,  and  has  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  discharge  its 
great  humanitarian  obligations  on  a 
worldwide  scale  true  to  its  heritage.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  war 
should  be  brought  to  its  successful  con- 
clusion within  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  in  doing  so.  other  countries  should 
also  play  their  part  and  share  at  least  a 
part  of  the  huge  burden  our  country  has 
carried  all  along.  More  than  all.  the 
farmer  should  be  protected  against  high 
costs  and  inadequate  returns  on  the  enor- 
mous efforts  that  he  is  making,  as  it 
is  he  who  has  made  the  American  agri- 
culture the  greatest  success  story  of  all 
time.  Pursuant  to  my  interest  in  the 
subject,  I  had  been  trying  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  full  picture  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  food-for-freedom  legislation, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  India.  For  some 
months  now.  I  have  had  working  for  me, 
a  congressional  fellow  from  India,  Mr. 
B.  S.  Raghavan,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  he  worked  on  a  project  bringing 
together  the  entire  thinking  on  food  aid 
and  its  philosophy,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  gave,  from  his  stand- 
point, the  achievements  and  failures  of 
Indian  agriculture,  so  that  Members  of 
Congress,  while  considering  the  resolu- 
tion, have  a  reasonably  documented 
analysis  of  India's  problems,  and  rebuttal 
of  some  of  the  common  misgivings  and 
misconceptions  prevalent  here  on  the 
Indian  situation.  Mr.  Raghavan  has 
now  produced  an  incisive  and  excellently 
written  i>aper  which  not  only  gives  a 
complete  overview  of  the  food-for-peace 
programs,  but  also  makes  important 
recommendations  on  the  further  im- 
provements that  can  be  made  In  areas 
of  both  policy  and  Implementation.  I 
need  not  argue  as  to  why  an  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  situa- 
tion is  crucial  to  the  central  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  food-for-peace  programs. 
It  is  in  India  more  than  anywhere  else 
that  food  and  peace  are  so  inseparably 
linked.  Geopolltically,  India  occupies  a 
position  vital  to  the  preservation  of  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Asia.  And  India  is  the 
recipient  of  the  largest  quantity  of  aid 
and  loans  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
going  to  be  the  major  testing  ground  for 
the  structure  and  efficacy  of  the  food  aid 
programs,  the  scope  and  extent  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  the  possibility 
of  modernization  at  a  pace  that  circum- 
stances make  imperative  and  this  in  a 
constitutional  democratic  setup.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  think  that  the 
facts  and  arguments  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Raghavan  should  be  available  to  other 
Members  of  this  House.  Since  his  paper 
is  long,  I  have  had  a  summary  prepared 


which  I  would  like  to  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  The  main  paper  is  with 
me  and  will  be  available  to  any  Member 
who  may  want  to  go  through  it. 

The  summary  follows: 

The  Necessary  Wxa — A  Summary 

The  war  on  hunger  Is  one  that  1b  necessary 
to  fight  on  a  world-wide  scale,  as  what  Is  at 
stake  Is  nothing  less  than  the  fat«  of  the 
entire  humanity  on  this  planet.  It  Is  a 
necessary  war  to  stave  off  the  menace  of 
decreasing  productivity  and  eventual  starva- 
tion In  the  Asian,  African  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can continents  containing  2.3  of  the  world's 
3.1  billion  people.  The  U.S.  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(PL.  480)  marked  the  beginning  of  action 
by  the  U.S.  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  devel- 
oping nations,  but  originally  this  Act  was 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  device  to  dispose  of 
the  huge  surpluses  of  farm  products  that  had 
accumulated  and  had  begun  to  cost  more 
than  a  crippling  million  dollars  a  day  to  the 
American  exchequer.  It  had.  however,  two 
Important  uses  for  the  U.S.:  It  put  some 
countries  like  Italy.  Japan  and  Taiwan  on 
the  path  to  self-sufficiency  and  economic  re- 
covery, and  It  widened  the  commercial  export 
markets  of  the  U.S.  and  demonstrated  that 
prosperity  abroad  was  prosperity  at  home. 

The  Act.  however,  did  not  attack  the  real 
problem  of  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the 
entire  world  to  ward  off  the  challenge  of  the 
following  factors: 

(I)  The  losing  battle  fought  by  develop- 
ing nations  for  self-sufficiency  and  their 
seeming  Incapacity  to  feed  themselves: 

(II)  The  occurrence  of  population  explo- 
sion in  those  very  nations: 

(Ul)  Nonavailability  of  additional  land  for 
cultivation; 

(Iv)  Existence  of  high  degree  of  malnutri- 
tion which  again  has  its  adverse  Impact  on 
productivity; 

(V)  Low  level  of  technological  develop- 
ment. 

The  picture  was  not  totally  one  of  despair, 
as  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  balance  sheet 
were  these  countervailing  factors: 

(I)  The  posslbUlty  of  keeping  agriculture 
ahead  of  population  as  proved  by  trends  In 
the  past  20  years  with  the  result  the  average 
person  In  the  less-developed  countries, 
though  stm  poorly  nourished,  now  eats 
better  than  his  father; 

(II)  No  major  famine  In  the  entire  post- 
war years: 

(Ul)  Fall  of  agricultural  prices  In  world 
markets; 

(Iv)  Rise  In  the  per  capita  Income  in  al- 
most all  the  countries  of  the  world; 

(v)  The  Immense  agricultural  productiv- 
ity of  the  United  States  enabling  it  to  achieve 
an  output  far  exceeding  domestic  consump- 
tion, needed  reserves  and  world  food  gap  all 
put  together  and  to  leave  a  comfortable  sur- 
pliis  at  least  till  1980; 

(vl)  The  easy  possibility  of  doubling  or 
even  tripling  agricultural  production  In  all 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  through 
the  use  of  more  fertilizers,  more  Irrigation, 
better  seed  varieties,  more  pesticides  and 
other  improved  farm  practices. 

Taking  both  these  sides  together,  It  Is 
clear  that  the  race  Is  not  so  much  between 
population  and  food  supply  as  between  what 
could  be  done  and  what  will  be  done. 

With  this  balance  sheet  before  them,  the 
Congress  and  the  AdmlnlsUatlon  realized 
that  war  on  hunger  should  be  more  than 
mere  surplus  disposal  and  that  In  that  war. 
the  United  States,  with  her  affluence  and 
abundance  had  a  leading  role  to  play.  It 
was  this  recognition  that  led  to  the  call  by 
President  Johnson  In  early  1966  for  a  "world- 
wide attack"  on  human  hunger  and  misery 
under  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.,  and  It  was 
in  this  context  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  turned  to  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend  the    period   of   operation   of   PL.    480, 


Incorporating  In  It  certain  provisions  arts. 
Ing  out  of  the  following  basic  convictions: 

(I)  The  Idea  of  surplus  disposal  should  be 
done  away  with  as  It  lent  Itself  to  the 
propaganda  that  the  action  of  the  US.  wm 
not  motivated  by  hvimanltarlan,  but  only 
selfish,    considerations; 

(II)  In  any  case,  the  surpluses  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  level  that  left  the  U.S.  exposed 
to  inadequacy  of  stocks  were  an  unfore- 
seen calamity  to  strike; 

(Ul)  The  futUlty  (In  terms  of  economies) 
and  fatuity  of  retiring  huge  areas  of  land 
out  of  cultivation  when  hunger  stalked  vast 
populations  of  the  world; 

(Iv)  Aid  should  be  used  to  make  the  re- 
clplent  nations  undertake  such  changes  in 
their  economic  and  agrtcuUxual  policies  as 
seemed  to  the  U.S.  best  conducive  to 
achieving  self-sufficiency  In  agrtcultur-^  and 
political  and  economic  stability,  and  to  use 
aid  as  an  indicator  of  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  the  U.S.  toward  foreign 
policies  pursued  by  the  recipient  nations. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Bill,  which  was  Intro- 
duced  in  the  House,  was  considered  as  being 
above  partisan  politics,  both  within  the  Com- 
mlttee  room  and  executive  sessions  and  was 
acknowledged  as  the  first  bill  to  emerge  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
very  little  controversy  about  It.  The  changej 
made  In  the  original  P.L.  480  were  so  ex- 
tensive that  what  finally  became  law  was.  In 
fact,  a  new  bill  with  changes  In  basic  con. 
cepts  and  philosophy.  The  version  that  the 
House  sent  to  the  Senate  was  substituted  by 
that  body  with  one  of  Its  own.  and  the  dif- 
ferences, some  of  which  were  on  points  of 
substance,  were  resolved  in  a  conference. 
The  bill  was  signed  Into  an  act  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  November  11.  1966. 

Under  the  Act.  transactions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  nations 
have  been  grouped  under  four  titles: 

Title  I  authorizes  sales  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts for  local  currencies  and  for  dollar  credits 
envisioning  three  alternative  payment  ar- 
rangements in  siscendlng  order  of  rigor, 
namely: 

(1)  Sales  for  foreign  currencies  with  pro- 
vision for  payments  in  convertible  currency 
for  the  purposes  of  payments  of  U.S.  obli- 
gations abroad; 

(U)  Sales  for  local  currencies  on  credit 
terms; 

(Ul)  Sales  for  dollars  on  credit. 

Title  II  provisions  include  assistance  for 
combating  malnutrition  In  children,  pre- 
school feeding  and  school  lunch  programs. 
Title  III  authorizes  barter  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  the  financing  of  com- 
modltlee  of  which  the  U.S.  Is  a  net  Importer. 
Title  IV  stipulates  that  the  program  will  be 
used  to  help  those  friendly  countries  that 
seriously  try  to  cope  with  their  own  problems 
of  food  and  population. 

The  new  features  of  the  legislation  are: 

It  links  the  food  aid  program  to  self-help 
measures  on  the  part  of  recipient  countries. 

It  no  longer  limits  the  operation  of  U.S. 
foreign  food  assistance  programs  to  supplies 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  but  pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  can  produce  the  quan- 
tities of  almost  any  farm  commodity  or  de- 
rived product  that  Is  judged  to  best  meet 
the  development  needs  of  recipient  coun- 
tries; and 

It  provides  for  means  to  Improve  the  nutri- 
tional content  of  U.S.  food  assistance. 

It  also  provides  for  changes  In  financial 
provisions  and  for  a  program  of  farmer-to- 
farmer  assistance. 

During  consideration  In  the  House,  the 
Republican  Members  were  quite  active  In 
making  alternative  proposals  and  suggestions 
for  Improving  the  contents  of  the  bill.  In- 
deed, at  the  stage  of  committee  considera- 
tion, the  Republican  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  behind  a  number  of  amend- 
ments providing  for: 

Continuing    Congressional    review    of    the 
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operation  and  administration  of  the  program 
by  limiting  the  extension  to  two  years; 

Retaining  the  basic  concept  of  "friendly 
countries"; 

Strengthening  the  national  efforts  to  halt 
the  supplying  of  hostile  communist  regimes 
in  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam; 

Improving   the  effectiveness  of   the  Joint 
Congressional  Executive  Advisory  Committee; 
Insisting,   whenever   possible,   upon   a   per 
cent  cash   payment  In   Title  I  sales  agree- 
ments; 

Placing  stronger  emphasis  upon  agricul- 
tural self-help  by  earmarking  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  certain  foreign  currencies  gen- 
erated by  Title  I  sales  for  the  purpose; 

Requiring.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  iden- 
tification of  food  sold  for  foreign  currencies, 
as  being  provided  through  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people; 

Expanding  technical  assistance  In  friendly 
developing  countries  through  a  farmer-to- 
farmer  program  as  mentioned  earlier. 

In  the  Senate.  Immediately  after  the  bill 
came  to  the  floor,  a  doubt  arose  over  the  fit- 
ness of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  consider  a  bill  whose  foreign 
policy  Implications  were  pronounced  and  over 
the  dominant  role  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  controversy  was  resolved  when 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Senator 
EUender,  pointed  out  the  enormous  impact 
of  the  bill  on  the  operation  of  agricultural 
sector  and  by  expanding  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  Include  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
four  members  from  each  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Some  of  the  unsuccessful  amendments  and 
counter-suggestions  offered  are  Interesting: 
To  give  first  priority  to  agreements  for  the 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  and  other  materials  needed  by  the 
U.S.  with  the  stipulation  that  no  agreement 
shall  be  entered  Into  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  unless  the  President  has 
determined  that  such  country  had  no  such 
materials  reasonably  available  for  such  ex- 
change and  has  so  notified  the  Congress  In 
writing  to  that  effect.     (Senator  Dlrksen) 

To  expand  the  World  Pood  Program  and  to 
provide  that  US.  would  match  any  contribu- 
tion by  other  nations  In  commodities.  In 
cash  and  In  services  which  are  In  excess  of 
the  present  target  of  the  program.  (Senator 
Mondale) 

To  em.phaslze  the  role  of  adaptive  agri- 
cultural research  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  farm  progress  in  developing  countries 
and  as  one  of  the  self-help  measures  that 
the  U.S.  would  encourage  and  support. 
(Senator  Mondale) 

To  commend  a  long-term  authorization  of 
five  years  for  the  program.  (Senator  McGov- 
ern  and  Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser) 

The  main  running  theme  throughout  the 
debates  was  the  need  of  close  and  contlnuotis 
oversight  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program  with- 
out which  It  was  feared  that  the  cornerstones 
of  policy  that  the  Congress  was  laying  down 
will  not  be  adhered  to. 


THE    INDIAN    SITUATION 

The  relevance  of  the  Indian  situation  to  an 
understanding  of  the  central  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  food  aid  program  springs 
frcan: 

Inseparable  link  of  food  with  peace  In 
India; 

The  vital  geo-political  position  of  India 
In  preserving  the  balance  of  power  In  Asia; 

Its  proximity  to  expansionist  China: 

Its  status  as  the  bastion  of  democracy  and 
freedom  of  the  Individual; 

Its  potential  role  In  influencing  the  course 
of  the  entire  world; 

Its  status  as  the  recipient  of  the  largest 
quantum  of  aid  and  loans  amongst  devel- 
oping nations; 

Its  sharing  of  common  values  and  outlook 
with  the  United  States. 


India  has  been  heir  to  certain  special  hand- 
icaps which  will  have  to  be  recapitulated 
to  place  her  problems  and  her  performance 
in  the  proper  setting.  They  are  the  heavy 
burdens  of  past  history  and  laden  with 
them.  India  Is  trying  to  march  into  mod- 
ernity.    They  are: 

(I)  The  long  colonial  occupation  resulting 
In  economic  stagnation  and  denudation  of 
raw  materials; 

(II)  Impossibility  of  rotating  arable  lands 
due  to  paucity  of  cultivable  land  and  small 
land  holdings  resulting  in  "soil  fatigue;" 

(Hi)  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  mechani- 
zation, such  as  displacement  of  labor  and 
increasing  unemployment,  fragmentation  of 
holdings  and  the  small  size  of  an  average 
Indian  farm; 

liv)  Inherent  conservation  of  the  farmer? 
and  the  people  standing  in  the  way.  for  In- 
stance, of  change  in  dietary  habits;   and 

(v)  Inadequacy  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  farmer  of  market  mechanism 
and  instrumentality  of  credit. 

Despite  these  handicaps.  In  common  with 
other  developing  nations  in  this  decade  of 
development.  India  has  made  great  strides 
as  the  following  f.icts  will  show: 

Increase  In  net  national  Income  In  real 
terms — 70  per  cent; 

Increase  In  agricultural  production — 65 
per  cent; 

Increase  In  industrial  production — 150  per 
cent; 

Production  of  sulphuric  acid — Increase 
from  101.000  tons  to  664,000  tons; 

Production  ol  foodgralns — from  51  mil- 
lion tons  to  89  million  tons; 

Power  generation— 2.3  million  KWs  to  10.2 
million  KWs; 

Railways — 93  million  tons  of  originating 
traffic  to  205  million  tons. 

As  regards  the  food  front  specifically,  In- 
dia has: 

Imposed  a  food  rationing  system  to  make 
efficient  use  of  existing  supplies; 

Streamlined  its  transportation  system  to 
Improve  distribution; 

Increased  prices  paid  to  the  farmer,  thus 
providing  new  Incentives  to  use  fertilizer, 
improved  seeds  and  other  modern  materials; 
Begun  large  operations  with  new  varieties 
of  rice  Introduced  from  Taiwan  and  with 
large  quantities  of  high-yield  wheat  seed  im- 
ported from  Mexico; 

Approved  plans  to  Increase  public  Involve- 
ment in  agriculture  by  more  than  100  per 
cent  during  the  new  five-year  plan; 

Started  to  expand  rural  credit.  Improve 
water  supply,  and  accelerate  the  distribu- 
tion of  fertilizer  to  remote  areas; 
Stepped  up  family  planning;  and 
Negotiated  an  agreement  for  the  first  of 
several  externally-financed  fertilizer  plants 
to  expand  India's  supply  of  home-produced 
fertilizers. 

Further,  It  ha*  evolved  an  agricultural 
strategy  encompassing  all  sectors  of  activity 
such  as  the  high-yielding  varieties  program, 
new  concepts  for  irrigation,  double./multlple 
cropping,  organization  of  supplies,  emphasis 
on  production  of  Inputs,  supply  of  produc- 
Uon  credit,  coordination  of  cattle  develop- 
ment and  dairying,  and  Initiation  of  sup- 
porting economic  and  Institutional  jxjllcies. 
Recognizing  that  food  production  alone, 
without  population  control,  will  not  achieve 
any  purp>ose,  India  adopted  an  officially-spon- 
sored family  planning  program  as  far  back 
as  1948.  There  are  now  11,000  family  plan- 
ning centers  where  advice  Is  given  by  quali- 
fied personnel  and  contraceptives  are  sup- 
plied free. 

The  Congressional  team  that  visited  India 
in  the  Fall  of  1966  has  returned  with  ap- 
preciation for  the  steps  taken  and  schemes 
initiated,  and  with  a  picture  of  India  on  the 
move. 

There  are  several  misconceptions  and  mis- 
givings about  India  which  have  to  be  men- 
tioned and  discussed,  for  they  act  like  a 
brake  on  the  enthusiasm  of  legislators  here 


to  come  to  the  support  of  India  when  her 
case  Is  under  discussion  or  study.  But  the 
existence  of  these  criticisms  and  miscon- 
ceptions Itself  is  nothing  to  be  cavilled  at 
because  essentially  they  spring  from  the  in- 
tense Interest  that  India  arouses  These 
criticisms  can  be  briefly  analyzed  below: 

Neglect  of  agriculture.  This  Is  by  far  the 
most  persistent  line  of  criticism  of  Indian 
policies.    Without  glossing  over  the  very  real 
deficiencies,  such  as  lack  of  singlemlnded  and 
determined  effort  to  bring  about  yield  take- 
off and  income  take-off.  Inadequate  propa- 
ganda for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural 
inputs    and    Insufficient    recognition    of    the 
necessity    to    keep   policies    and    approaches 
pragmatic  and  flexible,  It  could  be  fairly  said 
that  argument   of   industrialization   at   the 
cost  of  agriculture  has  been  somewhat  over- 
done.   For  Instance,  the  outlay  in  mining  and 
industry  in  the  First.  Second  and  Third  Flve- 
Year  Plans  was  5  percent,  24.1  per  cent  and 
20  per  c»nt.  respectively,  of  the  total  outlay. 
If  one  took  up  agriculture  alone,  it  Is  true 
that  the  outlay  for  the  same  plans  was   15 
per  cent,  12  per  cent  and  14.4  per  cent  and 
this  may  look  too  small  a  proportion.     But 
In  fairness  this  is  not  the  way  to  read  the 
Investment :  agriculture  does  not  stand  alone 
but  is  very  much  dependent  upon  irrigation, 
transportation  and  communication,  and  out- 
lay in  a  part  of  the  latter  heads  of  develop- 
ment should  be  added  to  the  outlay  on  agri- 
culture.    It   is   difficult   to   determine   what 
portion  of  it  should  be  added  onto  agricul- 
ture, but  a  very  rough  idea  can  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  outlay  on  agriculture. 
Irrigation  and  transportation  taken  together 
lor  the  three  plan  periods  was  71  per  cent, 
58  per  cent  and  64  per  cent,  respectively.     It 
Is  much  truer  to  say  that  what  with  drought 
and    natural    calamities,    agriculture    failed 
India  than  that  India  faUed  agriculttu-e.    She 
had  increased  agricultural  production  from 
51  million  tons  In  1951  to  89  million  tons  In 
1965,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  was  an  Increase  by  another  36  mil- 
lion tons;  If  the  tempo  had  not  been  Inter- 
rupted, India  would  have  been  well  on  her 
way  toward  this  goal. 

Apathetic  attitude  toward  private  invest- 
ment  and  foreign   capital.     The  main  mis- 
understanding is  of  the  professedly  social- 
istic   policies    of    the    Indian    Government. 
These  policies  were  inevitable  In  a  situation 
of    scarce    resources    and    vast    unsatisfied 
wants.    In  fact,  policy  declarations  by  Prime 
Minister  in  1949,  reiterated  by  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  last  year  in  this  country,  make 
It  clear  that  foreign  capital  Is  welcome  and 
there   will   be   no   discrimination   or   expro- 
priation   without    adequate     comF>ensatlon. 
There  has  been  only  one  case  of  compulsory 
acquisition  by  the  state  in  all  these  two  dec- 
ades and  that,  too,  for  reasons  which  had 
nothing   to   do   with    Ideology    or   socialism. 
The  climate  for  foreign  investment  in  India 
is  made  further  favorable  by  India's  record 
of  political  stability,  the  vast  Indian  market 
of  500  million  people  and  unlimited  In  po- 
tential, high  earnings  ratio  of  U.S.  capital  in 
manufacturing  Industries  In  India,  competi- 
tive production  costs  and  the  existence  of  a 
competent  and  sophisticated  corps  of  chem- 
ists, engineers  and  technicians. 

Retention  of  controls  on  interstate  move- 
ment of  grains.  The  zonal  system  of  food 
controls  Is  not  a  policy  to  which  the  Indian 
Government  Is  ideologically  bound  for  all 
time.  It  has  been  dictated  by  the  very  prac- 
tical reason  that  In  a  situation  of  shortfall 
In  production,  government  bears  a  respon- 
sibUity  to  Insure  equitable  distribution. 
Once  there  Is  normal  production  and  good 
crops,  the  policy  will  certainly  be  reviewed. 
The  banning  of  private  trade  on  interstate 
basis  Is  only  to  Insure  the  movement  of 
grains  where  they  are  most  needed  and  not 
where  they  command  the  highest  prices. 

JDot^bfs   aboiif   the   capacity   of   the   food- 
grains  handling  and  distribution  machinery. 
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It  was  proved  last  year  that  the  machinery 
could  take  at  short  notice  unprecedentedly 
heavy  loads.  The  capacity  of  ports  increased 
from  an  average  of  500,000  tons  per  month  to 
1.5  million  tons  per  month;  1,500  railroad 
freight  cars  were  pressed  Into  service  dally; 
a  network  of  128,000  shops  distributed  food- 
grains  to  121  million  people.  Witnesses  be- 
fore Congressional  committees,  as  well  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  administrators 
of  aid  programs,  have  handsomely  acknowl- 
edged the  adequacy  of  handling  and  distri- 
bution machinery. 

Centers  inability  to  impose  discipline  on 
the  surplus  states.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
consciousness  of  statea'  rights  la  strong  In 
some  areas,  but  the  procurement  figure  be- 
lle this  charge  of  surplus  states  not  playing 
fair  by  the  deficit  areas.  Almost  every  one 
of  them  fulfilled  the  targets  set  by  the 
Centre  and  if  some  mildly  dragged  their  feet 
initially,  it  was  due  to  an  acute  consciousness 
of  their  primary  responsibility  to  Insure  food 
supplies  to  their  people  first. 

Lack  of  incentives  to  farmers.  President 
Johnson,  In  his  latest  message  on  India  food 
has  borne  out  India's  efforts  to  give  fair  re- 
turns to  the  farmer.  In  fact.  David  E.  Bell. 
Administrator.  A.I.D.,  has  said  that  Incen- 
tive prices  for  producers  In  India  are  higher 
than  those  prevailing  In  the  United  States. 

Sacred  coics.  The  presence  of  sacred  cows 
cannot  be  wished  away.  Religious  prefer- 
ances  and  prejudices  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  an  easy  or  rational  explanation.  It  Is, 
however,  not  true  that  all  the  states  have 
banned  cow  slaughter  by  legislation;  the  fed- 
eral government  has  refused  to  give  In  to  the 
recent  agitation  on  this  score.  Even  In  the 
existing  legislation  In  five  out  of  sixteen 
states,  the  protection,  strictly  speaking,  is  ex- 
tended to  milch  cows  and  productive  cattle. 

Use  of  land  for  nonfood  crops.  The  main 
charge  Is  that  India  could  divert  areas  under 
crops  like  cotton  to  food  crops  in  an  effort  to 
maximize  production  of  foodgrains.  The  land 
now  under  cotton  and  nonfood  crops  Is  not 
suitable  for  rice  or  wheat;  or  It  Is  of  such  low 
quality  that  to  expend  time  and  money  on 
them  for  conversion  will  not  yield  commen- 
surate results.  Further,  the  foreign  exchange 
derived  from  the  export  of  cash  crbps  Is  sub- 
stantial and  It  proves  handy  In  Importing 
fertilizer,  agricultural  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. Thus.  It  Is  not  as  If  that  produc- 
tion of  cash  crops  has  made  drastic  Itu-oads 
Into  India's  capacity  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

If  the  war  against  hunger  Is  to  be  fought 
successfully  and  brought  to  an  end  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  It  Is  necessary  to 
take  a  close  and  continuing  Interest  In  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  major  fields  of  ac- 
tion and  to  discharge  oversight  functions 
falling  within  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ments and  people  It  is  hoped  that  the  16- 
polnt  program  suggested  below  will  go  to 
some  extent  toward  Insuring  adequate  Inter- 
est and  vigilance: 

ti)  Coordinated  implementation  of  the 
program.  At  present,  se-.eral  agencies  and  de- 
partments— the  Department  of  State,  AID., 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Trea.tury.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  the  Department 
of  Defense — all  entered  into  the  different 
aspects  of  policy  formulation  at  one  stage  or 
another  What  Ls  needed  urgently  Is  a  mech- 
anism to  assure  the  most  complete  and 
honest  exchange  of  Ideas  and  communica- 
tion, to  minimize  end-runs,  double  dealings 
and  attempts  to  conceal  facts  from  one  an- 
other and  to  maximize  cooperation  and 
speedy  policy  decisions.  The  idea  of  having 
an  over-all  director  for  the  administration 
of  the  aid  programs,  who  will  be  known  to 
be  in  the  closest  confidence  of  the  President, 
will  have  the  power  of  final  decision  after 
consulting  departments  and  agencies  whose 
Interests  are  Involved  and  will  be  above  the 


swayings  of  partisan  politics.  Is  also  worth 
exploring  further  with  regard  to  feasibility 
and  desirability.  Another  aspect  of  coordi- 
nation Is  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  field.  Here  It  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  procedures  and  Interrelationship 
problems  under  continuing  study  and  review. 
It  will  be  a  good  Idea  If  this  Is  specifically 
brought  under  the  scope  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  set  up  under  the  Act. 

(11)  AcqiMintance  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  uith  conditions  on  the  spot  and 
creation  of  a  proper  climate  of  opinion  and 
knowledgeability .  It  Is  essential  to  keep  up 
a  systematic  fiow  of  Information  and  assess- 
ment of  conditions  In  developing  countries 
to  Interested  groups  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  can  then  act  as  the  eyes  »nd  ears  of  the 
Congress  and  create  a  greater  awareness  of 
Issues  and  facts.  The  spokesmen  of  develop- 
ing nations  should  aim  at  building  a  direct 
bridge  to  such  groups;  additionally  to  such 
Information  as  the  Members  may  get  from 
their  own  contacts  or  from  administration. 
This  could  be  done  In  three  significant  ways : 

(a)  More  frequent  visits  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  developing  nations  and  gathering 
of  on-the-spot  Impressions; 

(b)  Encouragement  of  greater  leglslator- 
to-leglslator  contacts; 

( c  I  Periodical  meetings  of  select  groups  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  so  that  mat- 
ters concerning  developing  nations  can  be 
fruitfully  and  Informally  discussed,  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  knowledgeable  visitor  or 
expert  attending  these  meetings  as  guests 
and  answers  elicited. 

(HI)  Educational  campaigns  aimed  at 
American  public  opinion,  especially  of  the 
farming  community.    This  Is  necessary  to: 

(a)  explain  In  Intelligible  terms  the  Im- 
plications of  the  policies  adopted,  the  extent 
of  the  Involvement  of  the  common  man  and 
the  farmer,  the  net  effect  on  production  and 
c(5st.  and  the  advantage  secured  In  the  form 
of  Increase  of  commyclal  exports;  and 

(b)  Inculate  In  the  American  people  and 
farmers  a  sense  of  participation  In  a  high 
purpose. 

( iv )  Fostering  of  the  realization  that  food 
is  above  politics.  The  passage  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  bill  In  the  Congress  was  completely 
free  from  partisan  politics.  This  Is  the  right 
approach  and  should  be  carried  Into  the  sub- 
sequent public  discussions  on  what  the  pol- 
icy goals  should  be,  although  there  may 
legitimately  be  differences  of  emphasis  and 
opinions.  This  effort  Is  most  essential  in 
deficit  countries  themselves  where  food  most 
often  ends  up  as  a  political  football,  causing 
dislocation  In  supplies  and  distribution. 

(v)  Propagation  of  techniques  and  meth- 
ods adopted  by  countries  like  Japan.  Japan 
Is  an  excellent  example  of  an  Asian  country 
which  started  with  factors  and  handicaps 
similar  to  other  Asian  countries  and  yet  has 
succeeded  phenomlnally  in  improving  Its 
agricultural  economy  and  achieved  yield 
take-off  and  income  take-off  within  a  short 
period  despite  heavy  odds.  Developing  na- 
tions most  often  turned  to  look  to  western 
nations  for  inspiration;  It  is  time  they  turned 
toward  one  of  themselves  for  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  techniques. 

(vl)  Encouragement  to  establishment  of 
neticork  of  agricultural  research  institutions 
in  aid-receiving  nations  and  expanded  and 
more  effective  use  of  land-grant  institutions. 
The   three   objectives   behind   this   proposal 

(a)  To  train  or  retrain  people  who  are 
either  skilled  In  agricultural  science  or  to 
prepare  practical  farmers,  farm  wives  or 
others  with  the  working  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing for  service  overseas; 

(bi  To  establish  agricultural  Institutes- 
more  like  short  courses  In  agriculture— both 
In  the  U.S.  and  overseas  directed  toward  the 
training  of  persons  who  serve  as  volunteers 
In  this  program  and  foreign  nationals; 

(c)  To  conduct  selective  research  activities 
m  conjunction  with  the  agricultural  insti- 


tutes, emphasizing  tropical  and  subtropical 
agriculture. 

(vll)  Speedy  implementation  of  farmer-to- 
farmer  program.  This  program  Is  central  to 
the  development  of  Insights  by  peasants  in 
other  countries  In  the  matter  of  Increasing 
producUvlty  and  should  be  taken  up  for  im- 
plementation without  any  loss  of  time,  uk- 
Ing  care  to  see  that  the  type  of  men  wanted 
should  be  mature  people  with  a  lot  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  who  will  be  able  to  win  the 
confidence  of  their  compeers  In  other 
countries. 

(vlll)  Full  and  frequent  utilization  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Committee  Is  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  survey  the  general 
policies  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Act.  It  should  have  at  Its  disposal  suff 
which  vrtll  make  an  Independent  apprecia- 
tion of  points  and  Issues  coming  up  before  It 
for  consideration  and  which  will  also  under- 
take research  Into  the  many  aspects  of  the 
food  situation  in  different  deficit  countries. 
Special  projects  and  studies  may  be  assigned 
to  It  by  the  Committee  to  subject  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Food  for  Peace  legislation 
to  a  constant  and  critical  scrutiny.  A  con- 
vention should  be  established  of  bringing 
Its  proceedings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  in  order  that  any  interested  Mem- 
ber may,  if  he  U  so  disposed,  further  pursue 
any  of  the  points  made. 

(ix)  Development  of  a  flexible  farm  policy. 
If  the  domestic  farmer  is  to  play  his  part 
enthusiastically  In  the  world  war  on  hunger, 
he  must  be  assured  of  two  Imperatives:  a 
long-range,  flexible  farm  policy  and  some 
way  by  which  he  could  bring  the  costs  of 
farmJng  within  manageable  limits.  A  long- 
range  policy  enables  the  farmer  to  plan  his 
production  properly,  helps  the  administra- 
tion to  signpost  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  for  a  reasonably  long 
period  ahead  and  makes  It  possible  for  ald- 
recelvlng  nations  to  look  ahead  and  formu- 
late long-term  policies  for  themselves  and 
to  make  suitable  allocation  of  resources  on 
a  long-term  basis  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  Immediate  problems. 

(X)  Insuring  flow  of  needed  foreign  capi- 
tal. The  less  developed  nations  have  very 
little  time  In  which  to  make  the  transition 
from  a  near  static  condition  to  one  of  steady 
growth  and  capital  plays  a  vital  part  in  thl« 
process.    Ways  must  be  found: 

(a)  To  remove  obstacles  to  capital  forma- 
tion and  capital  flow; 

(b)  To  evolve  a  combine  of  development 
financiers  In  developed  countries  to  explore 
quickly  areas  of  Investment  related  to  agri- 
culture In  developing  countries; 

(c)  For  business  associations  in  developed 
countries,  to  establish  close  and  direct  links 
with  their  counterparts  In  developing  na- 
tions with  a  view  to — 

Stimulating  consideration  of  ImprovemenU 
to  basic  business  practices; 

Exchanging  Information  on  technical  ad- 
vances and  operational  efficiencies  In  their 
particular  fields  of  endeavor; 

Providing  technical  and  operational  data; 
and 

Acquiring  greater  voice  in  the  government 
and  planning  machinery. 

(xl)  Vigorous  investigation  of  new  possi- 
bilities of  technological  breakthroughs.  It  Is 
self-evident  that  everyone  concerned  with 
agricultural  development  must  be  Imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  experimentation,  innovation 
and  the  adoption  of  techniques  and  proce- 
dures to  the  special  needs  of  individual  com- 
munities. We  should  never  cease  looking 
for  technological  breakthroughs  that  will 
svioplement.  if  not  eventually  supplant,  con- 
ventional patterns  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. These  ouzht  to  be  Investigated,  experi- 
mented and  where  economically  feasible, 
applied. 

(xU)  Full  exploration  of  the  concept  of 
multilateral  aid  and  the  strengthening  of 
international  agencies  like  FAO  and  World 
Food  Program.  Multilateral  participation  1» 
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one  of  the  essential  principles  that  form  a 
basis  on  which  the  strategy  for  the  war  on 
hunger  ought  to  rest.  This  means  organiz- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  international  com- 
munity In  a  coalition  of  the  advanced  and 
developing  nations.  Developed  countries, 
especiallv  the  US.,  should  lend  their  weight 
and  support  to  the  Indicative  World  Plan  for 
Agricultural  Development  drawn  up  by  FAO 
and  the  World  Pood  Program. 

(Xlll)  Setting  up  of  a  World  Food  Study 
Commis.'iion.  The  Idea  of  establishing  such  a 
Commission  was  first  proposed  by  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Agriculture.  It  Is 
best  to  conceive  of  the  Commission  as  an 
independent,  International  organization 
which  win  be  free  to  collect  Its  own  funds 
and  do  Its  own  research  and  studies  on 
world  food  problems.  Its  broad  functions 
will  be  to  collect,  collate  and  study  facts  re- 
lating to  the  world  food  situation  ou  a  con- 
tinuing ba-sis  and  formulate  remedial  policies 
for  consideration  of  International  commu- 
nity to  make  periodical  assessment  of  pol- 
icies' and  developments  In  the  technological 
economic  and  political  spheres  and  circulate 
reports  thereon  and  to  rouse  International 
opinion  and  support  on  a  private  and  volun- 
tary basis  for  the  war  on  hunger. 

(xlv)  Agricultural  attaches.  The  difficulty 
In  the  way  of  a  proper  and  full-fledged  uti- 
lization of  agricultural  attaches,  wherever 
the  embassies  have  them,  is  the  closer  and 
more  direct  Involvement  of  U.S.  AID  with 
the  local  schemes  and  projects,  almost 
amounting  to  an  elbowing  out  of  the  agri- 
cultural attache,  Is  not.  In  some  cases,  the 
embassy  Itself.  The  situation  Is  unclear 
from  this  distance,  but  whatever  gaps  exist 
in  the  fuller  utilization  of  technical  person- 
nel wherever  they  may  be  found— In  AID  or 
m  the  embassies  or  In  the  foundations- 
should  be   investigated  and  filled. 

(XV)  Voluntary  Agencies.  There  should  be 
a  constant  review  of  the  precedural  and  other 
hurdles  In  the  way  of  functioning  of  volun- 
tary agencies  associated  with  Food  for  Peace 
programs  to  undertake  remedial  measures  to 
improve  the  quality  and  range  of  the  part- 
nership. The  Task  Force  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  has 
made  some  very  sensible  recommendations 
calling  upon  the  government  to  revise  its 
criteria,  procedures  and  practices  and  Indi- 
cating to  the  voluntary  agencies  themselves 
the  areas  of  Improvement  In  their  own  work- 
ing and  their  relation  with  the  government 
and  the  countries  In  which  they  operate. 
These  recommendations  deserve  expeditious 
implementation. 

(xvl)  Evolution  of  a  self-contained  and 
self-sustaining  Asian  policy  and  machinery 
to  create  an  informed  elite  on  Asian  affairs. 
The  necessity  for  this  goes  without  saying, 
as  the  aid  programs  are  mere  auxiliaries  rest- 
ing on  the  foundation  stone  of  a  proper 
policy  toward  recipient  countries,  especially 
the  Asian  nations  where  the  major  battles 
of  the  war  on  hunger  will  be  fought.  There 
Is  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  there  should  be  a 
conscious  attempt  to  break  the  encrustation 
from  which  America's  Asian  policy  had  begun 
to  suffer.  The  setting  up  of  the  Asian  Ad- 
visory Panel  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
u  this  win  make  available  to  the  President 
the  recommendations  of  a  group  capable  of 
dispassionate  Judgment  and  marshalling 
adequate  material  and  expertise  to  base  that 
Judgment  on.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
panel  will  develop  into  an  Independent,  or- 
ganic entity  which  will  draw  from  the  exper- 
ience and  talents  of  persons  from  Asian 
countries  with  intimate,  expert  knowledge 
of  those  countries.  It  is  necessary  to  bring 
Into  being  an  Informed  elite  on  Asian  prob- 
lems and  needs  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  the 
Congress  setting  up  a  new  conMnlttee  on 
Asian  relations  aa  a  dramatic  recognition  of 
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Asia's  importance,  both  by  Itself  and  for  the 
United  States  in  the  current  world  context. 


FEDERAL   SHARING   IN    CHILD 
WELFARE   SERVICES 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIAIMQ.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  legislation  which  provides 
for   Federal   sharing   of  the   cost  of  a 
State's  child  welfare  services,  based  on 
the  State's  per  capita  income,  and  au- 
thorizes whatever  sums  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Specifically,  under  this  proposal,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  each  State's  salary 
and  training  cost  for  child  welfare  per- 
sonnel. Secondly,  each  State  would  re- 
ceive funds  to  pay  for  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  all  child  welfare  services  for  every 
child  who  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  local  public  welfare  agencies. 
To  prevent  Federal  expenditures  from 
being  used  as  a  substitute  rather  than  a 
supplement  to  State  aid.  this  bill  requires 
State  and  local  child  welfare  services  to 
maintain  the  same  minimal  level  of 
spending  as  in  the  past  year.  A  third 
provision  of  this  legislation  would  make 
available  to  the  States  Federal  assistance 
for  developing  new  child  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Government 
provided  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
expended  by  pubhc  agencies  on  child 
welfare.  In  my  home  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, Federal  assistance  was  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  total.  Realizing 
the  heavy  costs  of  child  welfare  services 
and  the  national  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  our  children,  I  feel  it  is  Incumbent 
u'xjn  the  Federal  Government  to  do  more 
to  work  with  the  States  in  this  area. 

By  providing  Federal  support  of  child 
welfare  programs,  States  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  regulations  of  the  1962  Social 
Security  Amendments  requiring  the 
States  to  extend  their  child  welfare  serv- 
ices to  maintain  complete  coverage 
throughout  all  counties.  This  1962  act 
was  an  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a.ssistance  to  all  children  in  need  of 
help.  Yet,  the  necessary  funds  to  carry 
out  this  program  were  not  authorized. 
The  oriainator  of  this  measure  was  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Fogarty.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  great  legislator,  for  us  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  assist  our  needy 
and  neglected  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  Congress 
takes  a  realistic  view  of  the  child  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  We 
have  recognized  that  the  burden  of  fi- 
nancing services  for  the  aged,  the 
widowed,  the  disabled,  the  blind  is  too 
immense  for  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  support,  unaided.  'We  must 
also  satisfy  a  similar  responsibility  to 
help  the  States  finance  their  programs  to 
assist  our  children. 


NEED   TO   REVISE   SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM— XXIX 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  'Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Kasten meter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inadvertently,  my  remarks  on  the  need  to 
revise  the  Selective  Service  System  were 
not  printed  in  Tuesday's  Record, 

On  Monday,  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  liis  message  on  selective 
service  which  contained  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  originally  suggested 
by  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service. 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  is  to  be  commended  for 
making  generally  admirable  proposals 
for  eliminating  many  of  the  inequities 
of  the  present  draft  system. 

Many  of  the  President's  suggested  re- 
forms are,  of  course,  long  overdue  and 
they  should  receive  the  most  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  drafting  of  men  at  19  years  of 
age  will  reverse  the  present  order  of  call- 
ing the  oldest  registrants  first  and  thus, 
will  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing the  uncertainities  now  present  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  young  men, 

A  reorganization  of  the  structure  of 
the     Selective     Senice    System     is.     of 
course,   needed.     There   are   over   4,000 
local  boards  with  over  16,000  members 
serving  on  them  throughout  the  coim- 
try.    These  individuals,  serving  uncom- 
pensated, have  rendered  an  outstanding 
public  service.     However,  changes  car, 
be  made  to  make  this  operation  more 
efficient  and  effective.     For  example,  a 
maximum    retirement    age    should    be 
established,  for  many  of  the  members 
are    serving    at    ages    which    in    other 
branches   of   government   and   business 
have  long  been  considered  to  be  that  of 
a  retirement  age.    The  President's  power 
to  appoint  members  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to   those   nonainatcd   by   the   Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  and  the  board  com- 
position should  represent  all  elements  of 
the  public  that  they  sernce.     I  believe 
that  this  change  is  particularly  desirable 
in  lieht  of  the  statistics  presented  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on   the 
racial  makeup  of  the  local  draft  boards, 
■y^'ith  regard  to  a  lotterj'  system,  last 
June  I  stated  that  no  doubt  many  of  the 
problems  could  be  alleviated  by  such  a 
proposal.      Obviously    no    system    that 
chooses  the  few  that  have  to  serve  can 
be  completely   fair.     Yet  most  of  the 
other  alternatives  would  aggravate,  not 
cure,  the  existing  inequities. 

The  ending  of  student  deferments, 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  medical 
and  dental  students,  and  the  drafting  of 
men  at  the  age  of  19  would  end  the 
uncertainty  element  that  exists  after 
college  graduation.  Once  an  Individual 
finished  his  military  service,  he  would 
be  free  to  pursue  whatever  plans  he  de- 
sired without  fear  of  interruption.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  tnily  want  to  deal  with 
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the  draftable  age  young  men  on  an  equal  not  in  college.  ^'^^  ^f^^, ',^"^l^*?*"4S^^^    SnrfromhomeTn  Buffalo:::: I" II  ''?!  62o 

basis,  then  we  should  not  allow  some  to     those  who  are.     In  this  regard  I  support     Honorartume  375 

posti^ne   military   service   through   an     Mr.  Johnson's  recommendation  that  ue  . 

unfair    option    which    would    not    be     in  Congress  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  Total—. - 31.995 

granted  to  those,  who,  for  various  rea-  problem.     Most  of  us  ^'0"^°„^S^^J  J,';^,^^         Members  of  Congress  re<:eive  annual  allow- 

sons  would  be  unable  to  attend  a  college  something  must  be  done.     But  we  musi     ^^^^^  ^^^  stationery,  stamps,  telephone,  tele- 

r>riinivprc;itv  not  act  rashly  or  impulsively.                             graph  and  for  their  Washington  and  home 

■i^re    are    other    recommendations,  Third,   the   President   has   asked   the     ««,,««. 

„,„»,  oc  H^oiino-  with  thp  anneals  svstem  Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  priority  to         xhey  are   also  reimbursed  for  four  trip* 

such  as  dealmg  with  <^^^  .^PPf  J^tabS-  Reserve  enlistees  who  are  under  draft  age     to  and  from  their  home  districts  each  year, 

the  reserve  program,  and  the  estaWlsn  "^";^  ;^^^^^  ^  maximum  number  of  vol-       However,  for  me,  and  l  assume  rm  like 

ment    of    national    uniform    system    of  ^encourage  ^  i"^'"?' J^L^JJ^^^f  °              „,o8t  members  in  this  respect,  the  aiiow- 

rules,  that  are  most  welcome  revisions,  ""teers  who  are  not  immeaiaie.y  aran     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  ac- 

Unfortunately.  the  President  did  not  liable.                                                  „„,„ii„     tually  incurred, 

recommend  a  broadening  of  the  con-  These  three  proposals  are  especially        During  1966. 1  incurred  the  foUowing  non- 

scientious  objector  status  so  as  to  include  pertinent  to  meeting  the  Governments     campaign  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  my 

thP  innmiaBP  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  obligation  to  our  Selective  Service  Sys-     congressional  duties  which  were  not  paid  for 

S  thlSSg  in  the  1965  Seeger  case.  tem.     For  we  have  a  very  real  obligation:     by  the  federal  government: 

^addition    I  am  quite  disappointed  to  make  certain  beyond  any  reasonable     ^^^^^         ^^^^    ^^^  ^t^n  t^e 

that  the  President  did  not  ask  for  a  study     doubt  that  the  young  men  being  called        39^1,  district »a.  026. 54 

f^  rfV/orr^iTTp  thP  fpasibilitv  of  the  even-  up  to  serve  our  country  are  being  chosen     Dinners,    luncheons,    and    meet- 
Sal  sSng  to  an  aUv^^^^^^^^                        fairly   and   democratically.     The   Presi-        mgs 563.49 

V\;„  ™V?fp  Tv>iiov  dent's  proposals  go  a  long  way  toward     Dues   120.00 

a  long-range  policy.  hPlnina  „=  tn  arhipvp  these  ends      I  ask     subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 

Congress  must  eventually  decide  the     helping  us  to  acnieve  mese  enas     i  a*^        --riodicais  400.39 

course   of   our  future   military   recruit-     my  colleagues  to  take  prompt  action  and     stationery    .-::::::::- 241.62 

mentpohcies  rather  than  pass  a  new  law     support  these  very  necessary  objectives,     ^ashingiin  office  expense 356.60 

every  4  years.    I  certainly  hope  that  this  _^_^-^— ^                       TV  aims,  recordings,  and   pho- 

Congress  will  act  accordingly  and  stete  ETHICS   COMMITTEE   PROPOSED        p  ^Xfo^f  ^nV^o'nsUt'ue'nt'ques: 

TuthoriS  a"st"?;  fT  h?°pi?posV  0I  Mr.  KORNEGAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask     "rnlife,  ^^ews'l^f  rs^an^he 

deSSning  the'ince'nVves  nece^ssary  to  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman        boojaete     wh^t  to^   with 

obtain  a  voluntary  military  recruitment     from  New  York  [Mr    McCarthy     may        ?^Zt^  ,'^,  coiiege-C: 3.600.60 

foj.(,g  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the     miscellaneous   163.30 

^^— ^-^^-^^—  Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  

^  „„,„,,„  cT^ntrrr'tp  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there               Total  of  which  $3,907  was 

MESSAGE  ON  SELECTIVE  SERVILt-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-                   borne    by    the    citizens' 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  man  from  North  Carolina?                                         R?°'°^"!L^°'' ,?f*'£t'lu^'    a  iib  47 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  There  was  no  objection.                                           ^^^  remainder  by  myself.    8, 119.47 

from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may  ex-  Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am.        Following  are  my  1966  taxes: 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the     today,     Introducing  'legislation     which    ^.^^^.^^  $3,039.44 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,     would  establish  a  strong  Ethics  Com-     state  of  New  York 970.18 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  mittee  in  the  House  and  which  would    property     taxes     (Buffalo,     Erie 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  require  all  Members  to  make  periodic        county.  N.Y.,  and  Montgomery 

man  from  North  Carolina?  disclosures   of   their   incomes,   financial        County.   Md.) ^-'^^^'^ 

There  was  no  objection.  holdings,  directorships,  business  affllia-                                                            b  275  84 

Mr.  LEGGETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  en-     tions,  and  the  like.    I  believe  such  legis-  Total - o, 

dorse  the  President's  message  on  selec-  lation  is  particularly  urgent  at  this  time        no  member  of  my  family  serves  on  my 

tlve  service.    America's  system  of  calling  because  of  recent  events  in  Congress.           paid  congressional  staff. 

its   fighting  men   has.   over  the  years.  Such  laws  would  do  a  great  deal  to                        _^___^^_^_^ 

Droved  to  be  effective  and  reasonable  for     increase  public  confidence  In  the  Con-  

keeping  our  Nation's  security  second  to  gress  and  reassure  the  American  public    PARTNERS    OP    THE    ALLIANCE  IN 

none  in  the  world.    But  the  times  have  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Mem-                               BRAZIL 

changed;  and  with  these  changes  have  bers  of  Congress  are  men  of  integrity  and        ^^  KORNEGAY     Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 

come  different  needs  and  new  opportuni-  scrupulous  honesty.                                        unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

ties  for  maintaining  a  strong  military  Until  such  time  as  we  have  compulsory               Connecticut  fMr.  Monagan]  may 

force.                                              ,  _  ^^  disclosure  law^and  I  am  convinced  that     ™  d  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  these  time  will  come— I  believe  that  I  can  do    ^             ^  include  extraneous  matter, 

changes.    His     proposals,     if     adopted,  my  part  by  joining  the  growing  number    "^^"opEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there 

woull  create  a  new  era  of  military  con-  of  my  colleagues  who  have  made  volun-     .bSo^^S^  requesrof  tke  lentle- 

scription  which  would  insure  fairness  to  tary  disclosures             ,       ,  ^,       ^              maS^from  North  Ca?otoa? 

all  those  concerned.  Accordingly.  I  am  fui-nishlng  here  a    ""tl^^;"'"  ^"^o  oblSton 

I  would  like  to  especially  single  out  current  statement  of  my  assets,  sources        ^^"^t,^^  "°  ^^^^^^Vj""  gpeaker    the 

three  specific  proposals  which  seek  to  of  income,  et  cetera:                                      st^e' of  Connecticut  if  proud  of  its  role 

right  old  wrongs  in  our  Selective  Service  pikanciai.     Statement    op    Representative     ff*t,°ttnp?nrthPAlllaSS  for  Progress 

Svst*»m  RICHARD  D.  mcCartht,  March  8,   1967        ^s  a  Partner  of  the  Alliance  lor  progress. 

IS?:  President  Johnson  has  noted  the  My  assets  consist  mainly  of  two  homes-    Through  the  efforts  of  the  Connectlcu 

teSble  anxieties  and  uncertainties  In-  one  in  Buffalo  and  one  in  Bethesda.  Mary-     Pariaiers  of  Alliance    Inc     a  nonproflt 

^B'  Sie"p^reSfnrha.°^de?/ire"d  SSoo.^  ^""^^^  ^  ^^""^  '^  ^^^^  ^'    ^^^^:^'kn'^^.''l.^^ZS^t 

Srinten^o^n^ilSufaX^^^  ,-/  =rb.r^Sce=?us  V^^l     ^^^^n'^^^ror^^^^^-.^'^. 

directing  that  men  be  drafted  beginning  p^^^^^y  including  furniture   and   clothing     Slian   State   of   Paraiba.   the   most 

at  age  19.                                              „      .,  with  a  total  value  of  $12,000.    In  addition.  I          .    ,        ,    Brazil's    five    northeastern 

I  warmly  support;  this  action.    For  I  have  cash  and  other  family  assets  of  $6,000.     ^f^Jff^    °{  an  trea  greatly  in  need  of 

strongly   believe   that   by   reversing  the  Aside  from  mortgage  debts  on  both  homes,     states,  and  an  area  greatly  in  neea  oi 

present  order  of  calling  the  oldest  first,  x  have  no  major  outstanding  indebtedness,     support. 

^,pTcn  chamlv  rpriiirp  the  uncertainties  Neither  my  wife,  children  nor  I  have  any  fl-         "Whereas    Paraiba    has    a    population 

rnH^,^,.tSnsTn  the  lives  o"  our  yS  "a"<='«i  '"^^^^^  '"  ^^^^  ^"^'"^^^  enterprise,     giose   to   that  of   Connecticut.   It  com- 

and  frustrations  m  the  lives  of  our  young  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  returned.    I    ^^ses  an  area  approximately  three  times 

™®""                   _      .  ,        ,_             J    .i.    1  have  no  other  business  except  that  of  39th     ,,     .      -          state      Lpsq  than  30  percent 

Second,  the  President  has  made  it  clear  district  Representative.    During  1966  i  took     *'?^l  "Lh^hftkntc  of  Paraiba  are  literate, 

that  he  will  seek  to  strengthen  the  over-  ^o  trips  outside  the  united  states  at  govern-     of  the  Inhabitants  of  Paraiba  are  literate, 

all  system  of  selection  so  that  those  young  ment  expense.                                                   and   the  average  life  ^P^n  's  onb   32 

men  who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  My  income  m  1966  was  as  follows:                   years.     The  State  of  ConnecUcut  nas 
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been  helping  to  improve  educational  and 
health  facilities  in  Paraiba  through  its 
association  with  the  Connecticut  Partner 
of  the  Alliance. 

The  success  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Paraiba  has  been 
so  notable  that  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  is  now  considering  granting 
$50,000  in  State  funds  to  supplement 
those  already  contributed  by  the  citizens 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  visit  Paraiba  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  At  that  time,  I  saw  ex- 
amples of  the  results  of  the  cooperation 
and  self-help  that  have  evolved  between 
these  two  hemispheric  states.  With  the 
aid  received  from  the  Connecticut  Part- 
ner of  the  Alliance,  citizens  of  Paraiba 
have  done  much  to  help  improve  educa- 
tional and  medical  facilities  in  their 
slate.  On  my  trip  through  Paraiba  I 
noted  improvements  In  public  facilities 
made  possible  not  only  by  the  receipt  of 
supplies  from  Connecticut,  but  also  as  a 
result  of  the  hard  work  of  the  grateful 
citizens  of  Paraiba. 

The  Connecticut  Partner  of  the  Alli- 
ance has  sent  more  than  $400,000  in 
medical  and  educational  equipment  and 
supplies  to  the  people  of  Paraiba. 
Among  the  institutions  and  projects  a.s- 
sisted  by  this  aid  have  been:  a  300-year- 
old  hospital,  the  University  of  Paraiba, 
elementarj'  and  high  schools,  orphanages, 
and  the  only  maternity  hospital  in  the 
northeast  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  tills 
most  dramatic  example  of  hemispheric 
cooperation  is  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  A  recent  editorial 
In  the  Hartford  Courant  discussed  the 
Connecticut  Partner  of  the  Alliance. 
With  permission  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Feb.  24,  1967) 
Connecticut's  Partnership  With 
Latin  America 
Perhaps  not  too  many  people  in  Connecti- 
cut know  where  Paraiba  Is.  Geographically 
It  Is  a  state  In  northeast  Brazil.  It  might  be 
more  pithily  described  aa  neighbor  to  acute 
poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  in 
Paraiba  have  good  reason  to  know  about 
Connecticut.  For  through  the  Connecticut 
Partner  of  the  Alliance,  Incorporated,  medical 
and  educational  equipment  and  supplies  of 
an  estimated  value  of  $400,000  have  been  sent 
to  hospitals,  medical  posts  and  schools  In 
Paraiba  In  the  last  18  months. 

But  although  the  Connecticut  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  has  been  highly  active  and  re- 
sourceful, and  the  people  of  Connecticut  have 
responded  with  generosity,  the  obvious  fact 
Is  that  it  requires  funds  to  carry  on  this  op- 
eration which  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Latin-American 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Though  the  donations 
of  equipment  and  supplies  have  been  gifts, 
they  have  to  be  packed,  trucked  and  sea- 
shipped,  for  example. 

In  the  past,  the  Connecticut  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  has  managed  on  Its  own,  with 
the  aid  of  foundation  grants  and  funds  from 
private  sources.  But  now.  In  order  to  meet 
added  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for 
effective  service,  the  organization  is  seeking 
help  from  the  state  for  operating  funds.  It 
asks  that  $50,000  be  appropriated  to  the 
Connecticut  Development  Commission,  in 
order  that  the  Commission  may  make  a 
grant-in-aid  to  the  Connecticut  Partners  of 
the  AUlance  not  to  exceed  half  the  latter's 


operating  budget  for  the  present  blennlum. 
The  organization  will  undertake  to  raise  the 
other  half. 

This  Is  an  appeal  that  the  legislature  surely 
should  approve.  The  Connecticut  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  has  already  proved  Its  efficacy 
In  helping  the  people  of  Paraiba.  Connecti- 
cut citizens  have  also  proved  their  keen 
desire  to  help  the  program.  Together  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half  Connecticut  privately  has 
done  as  much  as.  If  not  more  than,  any  of  the 
country's  other  30  state  Partner  organiza- 
tions. 

If  the  legislature  cooperates,  the  Partners 
and  the  people  of  the  state  can  make  their 
Just  contributions  In  support  of  this  people- 
to-people,  self-help  program  for  the  health, 
education  and  cultural  uplift  of  Connecti- 
cut's partner  state,  Paraiba.  The  state  ap- 
propriation would  assure  the  continuation  of 
the  Partners  program  here,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  the  program  to  the  attention  of 
more  persons,  so  that  It  can  be  Increased. 
We  will  not  only  be  aiding  the  people  of 
Paraiba  but  helping  this  country  build  soli- 
darity with  Latin  America  for  better  life  in 
this  hemisphere. 


PRECEDENT  OF  PANMUNJOM 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  6,  1967,  is  a  good  an- 
swer to  most  of  those  who  are  again  ad- 
vocating that  we  once  more  pause  in 
the  bombing  of  North  'Vietnam,  without 
getting  a  commitment  from  the  Com- 
munists as  to  what  they  would  do  if  we 
stop  this  bombing. 

I  am  sure  the  newspaper's  editor  will 
not  object  to  my  having  made  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  editorial  in  order 
that  placing  it  in  the  Record  would  not 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Precedent  of  Panmunjom 

A  United  States  Senator  solemnly  assures 
the  nation  he  Is  aware  of  the  precedent  of 
Panmunjom  but  his  proposals  make  us  won- 
der. 

In  any  event,  the  lessons  of  the  Korean 
War  negotiations  deserve  more  than  the 
passing  mention  they  received  last  week  in 
the  Senator's  speech  urging  that  the  U.S. 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  "test  the 
sincerity"  of  Communist  hints  that  negotia- 
tions might  follow. 

In  April  and  May  of  1951,  the  Eighth  Army 
broke  two  Red  Chinese  offensives  In  Korea 
and  launched  a  highly  promising  drive  of 
Its  own.  The  Chinese  were  In  ragged  retreat: 
In  one  week  during  June,  10,000  of  them 
surrendered.  "In  June.  1951.  we  had  them 
whipped,"  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet  said 
afterwards.     "They  were  deflnltely  gone." 

On  June  23.  Soviet  UN  delegate  Jacob 
Malik  suggested  negotiations.  The  first 
meeting  wus  held  on  July  8.  One  history 
of  the  episode  records  that  a  New  York  Times 
dispatch  warned  against  excessive  optimism; 
"fighting  for  several  weeks  is  foreseen  by 
Washington." 

The  fighting  lasted  two  more  years.  With 
the  U.S.  offensive  called  up  short,  the  Com- 
munists proved  willing  to  sit  across  the  table 
from  us,  but  only  to  hurl  Invective.  During 
the  talks,  as  the  South  Koreans  recently  re- 
minded Ambassador  Goldberg,  the  U.S.  loet 


some  20,000  of  the  54,000  dead  It  suffered  In 
that  war. 

Now.  the  Communists  have  been  hinting 
that  if  only  the  U.S.  would  unconditionally 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  they  would 
condescend  to  sit  with  us  at  another  nego- 
tiating table.  The  Senator  may  be  right  that 
these  hints  are  evidence  of  "a  new  and  more 
hopeful  moment  of  opportunity  for  settle- 
ment." On  the  other  hand,  as  he  also  recog- 
nizes, they  may  be  merely  an  attempt  to  get 
U.S.  concessions  in  retiorn  for  meaningless 
talks,  or  even,  if  you  look  suspiciously  at 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  say.  perhaps  for 
no  talks  at  all. 

The  Senator's  "plan"  to  deal  with  the  sec- 
ond eventuality  Is  worthy  of  any  good  high 
school  debating  team.  There  would  be  an 
International  control  commission  to  tell  the 
world  If  the  Communists  used  the  talks  to 
build  up  their  military  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing that  none  of  the  several  such  commis- 
sions has  ever  been  effective  In  policing  any- 
thing about  any  Communists. 

And  if  the  other  side  did  step  up  its  mUl- 
tary  effort,  the  U.S.  could  simply  walk  out 
of  the  talks  and  resume  bombing.  We  would 
then  gain  "far  clearer  International  under- 
standing of  our  motives  and  necessities." 

In  the  real  world,  though,  precisely  the 
opposite  would  be  more  likely  to  happen  If 
the  U.S.  ever  did  break  up  even  the  most 
pointless  negotiations  under  the  mere  pro- 
vocation of  more  Red  Infiltration.  The  cries 
of  the  hypocrites  would  reach  an  unprec- 
edented roar,  and  "world  opinion"  would 
condemn  not  the  Communists  but  the  U.S. 
The  lesson  of  Panmunjom.  then,  is  the  old 
one  that  negotiations  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  merely  a  means  to  a  settlement. 
There  is  no  point,  and  considerable  risk.  In 
making  concessions  to  the  Communists  for 
nothing  more  than  the  dubious  pleasure  of 
their  company  at  a  negotiating  table.  Any 
concessions  must  be  based  on  some  assurance 
they  are  sincerely  «'illing  to  see  talks  through 
to  a  settlement. 

How  do  we  judge  If  the  Communists  are 
willing  not  only  to  talk  but  to  settle?  That 
seems  to  us  fairly  simple.  If  they  want  ne- 
gotiations without  settlement  they  will  de- 
mand U.S.  concessions  matched  by  none  of 
their  own.  If  they  are  willing  to  settle,  they 
ought  to  be  ready  to  express  that  willingness 
in  not  only  words  but  acts;  that  is,  they 
ought  to  match  any  substantive  concessions 
the  U.S.  makes. 

These  lessons  seem  to  elude  the  stop-the- 
bomblng  advocates.  Certainly  we  need  to 
"test  the  sincerity"  of  the  barrage  of  nego- 
tiation hints  from  the  Communists.  That  Is 
precisely  what  the  Administration  is  doing 
in  demanding,  so  far  vainly,  some  token  of 
Communist  good  faith  to  match  the  token 
we  would  offer  in  calling  off  our  planes. 

Like  many  other  Americans,  we  are  uneasy 
about  this  war — whether  It  Is  advancing  the 
nation's  best  Interests.  But  on  the  specific 
question  of  the  bombings  the  case  seems 
clear. 

Until  a  token  of  Communist  willingness  to 
settle  is  forthcoming,  the  bombings,  even  if 
contrary  to  common  sense  they  had  no  mili- 
tary effect,  serve  an  essential  purpose.  Our 
determination  not  to  stop  them  without  a 
reciprocal  slowdown  by  the  Communists  Is 
our  best  protection  against  Panmunjom. 


FLORIDA  SEEKS  WAYS  TO 
STRENGTHEN  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fdqtja]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida  Is 
making  excellent,  and  I  might  say  tre- 
mendous, progress  In  the  vocational 
education  programs. 

Today,  our  State  department  of  educa- 
tion continues  its  efforts  to  complete  29 
area  vocational  schools,  'vith  fiv;-  more 
in  the  plannint;  stacie.  Additional  pro- 
grams are  planned  in  hlTh  schools,  junior 
colleges,  as  well  a.s  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  include  here  a  report 
of  the  work  which  is  being  done: 
Vocational  Education  in  Ploeida 

For  many  years,  Florida  has  offered  a 
variety  of  vocational  education  programs  for 
youth  and  adults.  Now.  In  February,  1967, 
at  the  time  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  first  National  Vocational  Edu- 
c.'ition  Act,  it  is  appropriate  that  thought  be 
given  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  to  planning  for  future  service.  What 
has  happened  In  the  past  50  years  Is  only  a 
prelude  to  great  new  developments  In  voca- 
tional education  in  the  future. 

Vocational  education  In  Florida  has  grown 
from  humble  beginnings  In  this  century  to 
become  one  of  the  state's  most  potent  forces 
for  educational,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopment. Vocational  education  Includes 
prop^jns  In  agriculture,  home  economics, 
Industrial  education,  business  education, 
and  technical  and  health  related  occupa- 
tions education.  Work  Is  offered  to  prepare 
youth  and  adults  for  emplovment,  and  sup- 
plemental training  Is  offered  to  retrain  or 
upgrade  people  who  are  already  employed. 
Of  nearly  300,000  persons  enrolled  In  voca- 
tional courses  In  1966,  approximately  60 
were  high  school  graduates  and  adults  seek- 
ing Job  preparation  or  supplemental  train- 
ing.   The  others  were  high  school  students. 

In  addition  to  vocational  education,  re- 
lated education,  which  Is  closely  al'.ied  to 
Job  training  in  that  It  provides  exploratory 
experiences  prior  to  specialization,  is  of- 
fered to  many  thousands  of  persons  In 
Florida.  Related  education  includes  high 
school  programs  of  industrial  arts,  general 
business,  and  general  home  economics  as 
•  well  as  general  adult  education.  Enroll- 
ments In  vocational  and  related  education 
have  grown  from  355.000  in  1955  to  almost 
750.000  in  1966  and  are  expected  to  exceed 
1,000,000  by  1975. 

Vocational  education  In  Florida  has  been 
given  gre.vt  Impetus  through  the  recent  plans 
for  a  state-wide  system  of  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  which  will  place  a  training 
center  within  reach — financially  aikl  geo- 
graphically— of  nearly  all  the  residents  of 
the  state.  The  area  schools  will  expand 
vocational  training  by  offering  many  dif- 
ferent courses  and  by  emphasizing  quality, 
quantity,  and  variety  in  every  aspect  of  each 
program.  Courses  will  insure  a  complete 
program  for  all  students  including  youth 
vand  adults.  In  addition,  the  area  schools 
will  help  many  high  schools  become  more 
comprehensive  by  providing  broadened  op- 
portunities for  second.iry  students  to  enroll 
In  vocational  courses. 

Financial  support  to  build  area  vocational 
schools  has  come  primarily  from  state  and 
local  sources,  but  has  been  supplemented 
with  federal  funds.  Currently.  29  area 
schools  have  been  designated  and  approved 
for  construction  by  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  These  are  la  various 
stages  of  construction.  Schools  have  been 
approved  for  the  following  counties  or  multi- 
county  areas:  Bay,  Bradford -Union.  Brevard, 
Broward,  Citrus-Hernando,  Columbla-Baker- 
GUchrlst,  Dade,  Escambia.  Hillsborough. 
Jackson-Calhoun.  Lake.  Lee.  Leon,  Madison- 
Jefferson -Lafayette,  Manatee,  Marlon,  Mon- 
roe, Okaloosa-Walton,  Orange,  Palm  Beach. 
PlnellaB.  Polk.  Sarasota.  Seminole,  Suwan- 


nee-Hamilton, Taylor-Dlxle,  Volusia,  Wash- 
ington-Holmes, St.  Lucie. 

N;:ie  of  the  area  vocational  schools  ap- 
pro\ed  by  the  Suite  Board  of  Education  vvill 
be  divisions  of  community  Junior  colleges: 
ttie  others -Will  be  separate  find  indcpe.idpnt 
voc.itional-tcfhnlcal  centers.  Some  will  be 
entirely  new,  while  others  are  already  exl.=tlng 
schools  which  will  be  greatly  expanded.  Six- 
teen of  the  new  facilities  are  scheduled  to  !:>? 
complet.ed  by  the  fall  of  1967.  and  five  addi- 
tional schDOis  are  expected  to  open  in  the 
spring?  of  1968.  The  remaining  approved 
farliities  are  ochrduled  for  later  cor.ipletlon. 

TheiO  new  facilities  will  provide  .<,hops,  lab- 
oratories, p.nd  classrooms  for  a  wide  variety 
of  vooation;il  prcgranis  including  :iuto  re- 
p.iir.  acrlcuitui-e.  advertising,  hotel  work,  typ- 
ing, dental  assi:  ting,  medical  assisting,  home 
economics  for  gainful  employment,  cooking 
and  inimerous  technologies.  Schools  already 
open  and  schools  scheduled  to  open  Liter 
this  \ear  will  serve  Florida  counties  with  a 
combined  population  of  over  2'^  million  per- 
sons, or  approximately  39'";  of  the  to.^al  pop- 
ulation of  the  state.  .Additional  schooi.s, 
already  approved,  will  serve  counties  with 
another  2 '4  million  persons.  Thus.  aU 
5-chools  approved  will  serve  a  population  of 
over  41 2  million  persons  or  approximately 
83';  of  the  population  of  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  schools  already  approved,  five  or  six 
additional  sites  are  being  studied,  providing, 
ultimately,  almost  complete  coverage  of  the 
state. 

Flnancl.il  support  of  vocational  education 
in  Florida  has  been  a  Joint  local-state-federal 
undertaking,  the  major  portion  of  funds 
coming  from  local  and  state  sources.  In  a 
recent  year.  83'"  of  funds  for  vocatlon;il  pro- 
grams was  from  local  and  state  sources  and 
17'"r  was  from  the  federal  government.  In- 
creased financial  support  will  be  needed  as 
facilities  a.id  personnel  Increase.  Teachers 
employed  In  1966  totaled  3690  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  6670  will  be  needed  in 
1969. 

The  vast  expansion  projected  for  voca- 
tional education  Is  expected  to  result  not 
only  from  additional  facilities,  additional 
prcjgrams.  additional  teachers,  and  the  like, 
but  also  because  of  Florida's  present  indus- 
trial growth.  Vocational  education  helps 
counties  of  Florida  exploit  their  resources 
more  fully:  it  strengthens  their  economy;  it 
helps  enrich  the  lives  of  their  people;  and 
the  monetary  and  intrinsic  rewards  have 
emphasis  and  meaning  for  the  people  them- 
selves. Through  vocational  education  and 
employment,  people  realize  their  importance 
as  human  beings  and  as  participants  in  and 
contributors  to  our  society. 

As  new  area  -schools  have  been  approved, 
special  studies  have  been  made  to  prescribe 
new  and  additional  vocational-technical 
programs.  These  programs  have  been  based 
on  students'  Interests,  employment  oppor- 
tvinltles,  and  on  economic  and  social  needs 
of  people  as  determined  In  surveys  and  by 
other  means.  Programs  have  been  designed 
for  particular  are.as  where  schools  are  to  be 
expanded  or  new  schools  added.  Thus,  pro- 
grams to  train  waiters  and  waitresses  may 
be  appropriate  for  one  area  whereas  elec- 
tronics technology  may  be  appropriate  for 
another. 

Jobs  for  students  who  complete  vocational 
and  technical  education  courses  are  a  major 
concern  of  the  Division.  Studies  are  under- 
way, with  participants  from  over  the  state,  to 
determine  how  the  placement  of  students 
may  be  made  more  effective.  Each  county 
in  Florida  has  reported  past  activities  for 
placement  and  follow-up  and  plans  for  Im- 
provement. Thus,  the  Division  Is  concerned 
with  every  facet  of  vocational  education  in- 
cluding adequate  counseling  and  guidance 
prior  and  during  preparatory  training  and 
also  with  graduates'  work  performance  and 
Job  satisfaction. 

Vocational  education  develops  the  spirit  of 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  trainees.    It  pro- 


vides a  well-trained  work  force  which  at- 
tracts Industry.  It  reduces  unemployment. 
It  prepares  individuals  for  Initial  entrance 
Into  and  advancement  within  an  occupation 
or  occupational  cluster.  It  not  only  prepares 
for  employment  but  includes  supplemental 
tralnliig  or  retraining  as  well.  Educators  are 
alert  to  changes  brought  on  by  automation 
and  by  changing  technologies  so  that  new 
training  programs  can  be  provided. 

Florida  has  grown  mightily  as  new  Indus- 
tries  have  moved  to  the  state  and  educators 
have  been  alert  to  the  need  for  trained  tech- 
nicians. In  1965  it  was  reported  that  65% 
of  the  dropouts  and  40%  of  the  high  school 
graduates,  across  the  nation,  had  had  no 
work  experience  during  their  school  years. 
Nine  dropouts  out  of  every  ten  reported  no 
Job  training  after  leaving  school.  It  h.is  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  concern  of  voca- 
tional educators  to  provide  occupational  edu- 
cation at  all  instructional  levels,  for  all 
classes  of  people  and,  where  necessary,  to 
offer  special  programs  for  special  classes  of 
people. 

The  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  Is  a 
concern  of  educators  throughout  the  state. 
Relatively  few  people  choose  unemployment 
as  a  way  of  life.  Most  are  anxious  to  do 
well — socially,  economically,  and  as  loyal  cit- 
izens in  our  democratic  society.  Poverty  re- 
sults when  people  lack  skills  necessary  to 
earn  a  living.  Florida  has  made  impressive 
advances  In  increased  per  capita  income.  But 
too  many  people  and  families  still  earn  sub- 
standard Incomes.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
census,  for  example,  over  one-fourth  of  the 
families  in  Florida  had  less  than  .$3000  an- 
nual Income. 

New  studies  are  underway  to  arrange  new 
training  programs  to  prepare  people  for  full- 
time  Jobs  and  to  Increase  their  Incomes. 
Thus,  recently,  a  woman  in  one  Florida  com- 
munity with  three  part-time  Jobs,  and  chil- 
dren, was  enrolled  In  a  training  program  to 
be  a  checkout  cashier  in  a  supermarket  or  In 
a  similar  Job.  She  was  training  so  that  she 
might  be  better  able  to  support  herself  and 
her  children  and  to  become  a  self-supporting 
contributor  to  the  economy.  She  finished 
her  work  and  will  now  have  five  or  six  days 
of  work  every  week  Instead  of  three  part- 
time  Jobs.  She  will  now  have  employment 
and  earn  higher  and  more  steady  wages. 
Thus  vocational  and  technical  education  is 
concerned  with  human  values — for  human 
beings  and  for  state  and  national  values. 

Vocational  education  helps  solve  problems 
due  to  technological  unemployment.  It  also 
helps  solve  the  problem  created  in  Florida 
when  new  Industries  need  additional  employ- 
ees. Recently,  a  "crash"  program  was  In- 
augurated in  one  county  to  provide  person- 
nel trained  in  a  number  of  vocations  needed 
by  a  new  company.  The  employees  were 
trained  In  the  schools  and  the  company  was 
able  to  meet  Its  opening  date. 

Unemplojnnent  and  the  under-utlUzatlon 
of  manpower  resources  results  In  vast  costs 
against  the  economy  of  a  state  and  nation. 
Economists  have  reported  that  the  greatest 
total  cost  of  any  operation  In  the  history  of 
the  nation  was  the  great  depression  of  1930- 
40  when  trillions  of  dollars  were  the  cost  of 
lost  productivity.  Recently  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  reported  that  the  loss  in 
gross  national  product  from  unemployment 
was  about  $50  billion  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.  They  reported  that  the  unemployment 
rate  of  ^.2%  In  the  last  quarter  of  1965  would 
account  for  an  annual  rate  of  about  $7  bil- 
lion loss  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Vocational  educators  In  Florida  are  con- 
cerned with  programs  In  research  and  de- 
velopment to  help  solve  problems  of  unem- 
ployment In  the  state.  Studies  are  under- 
way to  Incorporate  new  processes  which  are 
appearing  in  Industry,  new  instruments,  new 
machines,  and  new  techniques  for  work  Into 
Instructional  programs.  Educators  are  alert 
to  needs  for  updating  curricula  to  meet  tech- 
nological and   social   needs.     The  ResearcH 
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Coordinating  Unit  of  the  Division  acts  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  research  In  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  at  all  levels. 
Special  studies  are  a  continuing  project  to 
determine  employment  opportvmltles  In  each 
county  and  area  of  Florida. 

Florida  Is  also  cooperating  with  other  states 
in  conducting  research  to  Improve  vocational 
education.    For  example,  the  state  Is  one  of 
several  participating  In  a  study  of  the  block- 
time  laboratory  approach  to  office  education. 
The  project  Is  a  research  and  development 
program   In    vocational-technical    education 
of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
and  Curriculum  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity.    The  objective  Is  to  Improve  methods 
of  educating  persons  for  office  occupations. 
Simulated  office  conditions  allow  education 
of  "the  whole  worker."    Thus,  the  students 
and  teacher  view  the  office  course  In  Its  en- 
tirety Instead  of  as  a  series  of  disconnected 
tasks.    Areas  of  Instruction  Include  classroom 
experiences,     laboratory     experiences,     and 
problem-solving   experiences.     Again,   class- 
rooms and  equipment  are  like  those  found 
in  offices  and  businesses.    The  whole  project 
is  only  one  of  many  studies  underway  to  Im- 
prove educational  methods  and  techniques. 
Of  major  Importance  to  Florida  and  to  the 
nation  are  the  Implications  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  for  the  national  defense 
effort.    Adequate  and  proper  defense  of  the 
nation  Is   based   upon  thousands  of  highly 
trained  workers  In  a  great  variety  of  vocations 
and    technologies.      Actually,     the    defense, 
space,  and  atomic  energy  programs  of  the  na- 
tion have  generated  more  Jobs  than  all  other 
federal  programs  combined.     The  first  em- 
ploy over  9  million  persons  and  the  latter 
employ  under  2  million  persons. 

Florida  has  been  particularly  active  In  ful- 
filling her  role  In  the  space  age  and  Is  offer- 
ing many  vocational  and  technical  programs 
to  furnish  trained  employees.  Programs  In- 
clude electronics,  data  proce.sslng,  mlcro- 
mlnlaturiz.ation,  electricity,  drafting  and 
comparable  supportive  services.  Also.  Flor- 
ida has  expanded  offerings  In  occupations  re- 
lated to  health.  The  latter  Include  work  to 
train  for  nursing,  certified  laboratory  tech- 
nician, medical  assistant,  surgical  assistant, 
dental  assistant,  and  the  like. 

The  economy  of  the  South  and  of  Florida 
is  changing.  Relatively  fewer  people  are 
needed  In  agricultural  work;  ond.  as  people 
withdraw  from  the  latter,  they  must  pre- 
pare to  enter  new  occupations.  Individuals 
in  Florida  must  be  trained  to  work  in  the 
many  light  Industries  which  are  moving  to 
the  state.  The  Division  of  Vocational,  Tech- 
nical, and  Adult  Education  Is  alert  to  the 
needs  for  counseling  services  to  Inform  youth 
and  adults  of  Job  opportunities  and  the  prep- 
aration which  is  required. 

The  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education  are  continually  engaged  In 
planning  new  and  more  varied  vocational 
programs  to  serve  more  people  and  more  busi- 
nesses, and  to  meet  the  changes  which  Flor- 
ida's progress  demands. 


ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  TO  THREE 
PENNSYLVANIA        COUNTIES— LU- 

/  ZERNE,   COLUMBIA,   AND  CARBON 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FloodI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  determined  that  the  4.8  mil- 
lion small  businessmen  of   the  United 


States  shall  share  equally  with  big  busi- 
ness in  our  country's  economic  growth. 
We  now  have  had  an  unprecedented 
period  of  economic  expansion  lasting  6 
years.  It  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
E>eriod  of  growth. 

The  question  that  concerns  President 
Johnson  and  others  in  his  administra- 
tion, is.  How  has  small  business  fared 
during  this  period? 

SBA  Administrator  Bernard  L.  Bouton 
is  President  Johnson's  spokesman  for 
small  business.  In  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  he  stated  that  the  small 
businessman  is  lagging  behind  in  today's 
booming  economy.  Administrator  Bou- 
tin notes  that  chain  stores,  discount 
houses,  department  stores  are  all  ex- 
panding into  larger  units.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  small  businesses  are  falling 
behind. 

To  remedy  this.  Administrator  Boutin 
recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  small  business  share  of  gov- 
ernment purchases,  including  purchases 
by  State  and  local  goverrunents  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government. 

He  also  proposes  an  increase  in  SBA's 
loan  budget  to  $799.1  million  in  fiscal 
1968.  a  40-percent  increase  over  this 
liscal  year's  budget  figure. 

In  short,  Administrator  Boutin,  speak- 
ing for  the  Johnson  administration,  says 
that  small  businessmen  need  more  funds, 
greater  opportunity  to  sell  to  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments,  and 
more  management  assistance  and  tech- 
nical help. 

I  concur  with  Administrator  Boutin 
in  this  regard,  for  I  believe,  ajs  he  does, 
that  a  strong  and  vigorous  small  busi- 
ness segment  of  our  economy  is  essential 
to  our  social  and  economic  development. 
Small  Business  Administration  assist- 
ance to  rural  communities  seeking  to  de- 
velop new  industries  is  an  essential  part 
of  President  Johnson's  program  for 
strengthening  small  business. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  a  number  of 
Pennsylvania  communities  are  becoming 
known  throughout  the  land  for  their  co- 
operation with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  this  program,  which  are 
providing  thousands  of  jobs.  Here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  splendid  example  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  "creative 
federalism." 

Pennsylvania  ranks  near  the  top 
among  all  of  the  States  having  commu- 
nity-sponsored local  development  com- 
panies that  have  obtained  financial 
assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's forward-looking  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  SBA  has  made  62  loans 
totaling  $11.3  miUion  to  local  develop- 
ment companies  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  ap- 
proximately 4,500  jobs. 

In  Luzerne  County  there  are  two  active 
local  development  companies.  They 
have  received  six  loans  totaling  $682,912 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  help  bring  new  businesses  into  the 
coiuity. 

In  the  neighboring  counties  of  Carbon 
and  Columbia,  Pa.,  there  are  four  addi- 
tional local  development  companies  that 
have  received  1 1  loans  from  SBA  totaling 
$1,710,742. 


These  local  development  companies 
have  been  organized  by  local  citizens  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  bringing  new  in- 
dustries into  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  cooperated  closely  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  de- 
velop well-rounded  industrial  develop- 
ment programs  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  bringiiig  in  industries  that  have  cre- 
ated in  this  three-county  area  more  than 
1.000  new  jobs. 

I  believe  the  good  work  these  develop- 
ment companies  are  doing  should  be  pub- 
licly acclaimed.  For  that  reason  I  wish 
to  list  these  local  devolpment  companies 
and  commend  them  for  the  job  they  are 
doing  in  the  three  counties  of  Luzerne. 
Carbon,  and  Columbia.  Pa.: 

Greater  Hazleton  Community  Area 
New  Development  Organization.  Inc., 
Hazleton. 

Carbon-Schuykill  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp..  Lansford. 

Benton  Area  Industrial  Plan.  Benton. 
Berwick  Industrial  Development  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  BerR'ick. 

Bloomsbui'g  Area  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Association,  Bloomsburg. 
Committee  of  100,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
These  six  local  development  companies 
are  engaged  in  long-term  projects  which 
are  bringing  industries  and  job  oppor- 
timities  into  their  conomunities. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  this  is  a  "time  of 
testing  and  a  time  of  transition."  The 
President  has  called  upon  all  of  us  to 
"continue  working  for  better  opportu- 
nities for  all  Americans."  He  has  called 
upon  the  business  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
its  progi-ams  Tor  economic  betterment. 

I  am  proud  that  the  people  of  Luzerne. 
Columbia,  and  Carbon  Counties  are 
gi\-ing  this  cooperation,  and  I  commend 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
effectively  administering  this  very  im- 
portant program. 


THE    JOB     CORPS    AND    WESTING- 
HOUSE    ELECTRIC    CORP. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1967  is- 
sue of  Nation's  Business,  a  publication 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a  resF'On.se  to  it  by  R.  H.  Hale,  manager 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.'s  systems 
operations. 

The  editorial  and  the  letter  follow: 

Too  Late 

The  government  Is  now  begging  youngsters 
to  join  Its  Job  Corps 

"Opportunity  is  knocking  loudly  for  .  .  . 
disadvantaged  young  men  "who  want  to  im- 
prove their  chances  for  a  decent  life."  said 
U.S.  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  and  anti-povertv 
chief  Shriver,  in  announcing  their  crash 
program  to  find  enrollees 
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The  Job  Corps  is  a  new  model  of  the  old 
CCX;  camps  of  the  depressed  "SO's.  The  pro- 
gram was  rammed  through  Congress  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  with  dreamy  promises 
of  rehabilitating  40.000  forsaken  youths  the 
first  year,  then  100.000  the  second. 

The  program  has  failed  to  meet  even  Its 
first  year  goal.  Moreover,  It  has  cost  about 
$8,000  p«r  trainee,  more  than  the  tuition  to 
top  colleges,  and  only  a  slim  percentage  of 
Job  Corps  graduates  have  found  permament 
Jobs. 

It's  true  that  opportunity  Is  knocking 
loudly.  But  It's  not  the  sound  of  bureau- 
crats beating  the  bushes  for  Job  Corps  en- 
roUees.  What  attracts  America's  youth  Is 
private  business.  Businesses  are  hiring 
anybody  willing  and  able  to  work  and  are 
spending  billions  to  upgrade  our  youth. 

This  Is  the  knock  America's  youth  has 
heard  and  has  answered.  It  is  already  giving 
them  "their  chances  for  a  decent  life." 

Mr.  Arch  N.  Booth. 

Executive  Vice  President,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Booth:  I  was  very  disturbed  to 
read  the  editorial.  "Too  Late."  on  the  Job 
Corps  program  that  appeared  In  the  January 
issue  of  Nation's  Business.  My  Interest  is 
more  than  casual.  Westlnghouse  operates  a 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Att«rbury,  Indiana.  We 
know  the  problems  Involved. 

I  was  disturbed  because  the  Impression 
created  by  the  editorial  is  that  American 
business  will  hire  anyone  with  a  strong  back, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  Jobs  available  to  any- 
one willing  and  able  to  look  for  them.  This 
Is  simply  noc  true. 

The  fact  Is  that  youngsters  who  enter  the 
Job  Corps  are  not  trained  for  Jobs  that  are 
available  in  private  business.  These  youths 
are  uneducated  or  they  are  undereducated. 
They  are  untrained  people  who  do  not  have 
even  the  entrance  level  skills  to  get  and  hold 
regtilar  Jobs. 

The  editorial  says  the  Job  Corps  program 
has  failed  to  meet  its  first  year  goal.  Maybe 
so,  but  the  fact  Is  that  as  of  the  end  of  1966. 
Job  Corps  had  placed  almost  7400  youngsters 
In  Jobs  paying  an  average  wage  of  $1.71  an 
hour.  Another  1500  had  entered  the  armed 
forces  and  many  of  this  group  had  not  been 
able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  before 
they  entered  Job  Corps.  Almost  1000  went 
back  to  school. 

The  editorial  says  the  $8,000  cost  per 
trainee  Is  more  than  the  tuition  to  top  col- 
leges. That  comparison  is  fallacious.  The 
Job  Corps  figures  indicate  that  next  year's 
cost  will  range  from  $.5,825  for  nine  months, 
the  average  length  of  time  a  trainee  stays, 
to  $7,765  for  a  full  year  The  editorial  falls 
to  point  out  that  college  tuition  does  not 
cover  many  Items  that  the  Job  Corps  costs 
include  such  as  transportation,  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  and  dental  care,  pay  and  allow- 
ance. 

There  are  many  companies  who  realize 
there  is  a  vast  reserve  of  manpower  In  the 
16-21  year  age  group  that  makes  up  the  Job 
Corps  trainee  roster.  Before  Job  Corps  came 
along,  however,  this  manpower  reservoir  was 
a  stagnating,  unproductive  drain  on  the  na- 
tion's economy.  This  reservoir's  only  future, 
for  the  most  part,  was  to  overflow  Into  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  to  add  to  our  wel- 
fare, prisons  and  other  similar  expenses.  The 
Job  Corps  program  is  helping  to  reverse  this 
tide  and  turn  th.»se  youngsters  into  respon- 
sible, tax-paying  citizens. 

R.  L.  Hale, 
Manager,  Systems  Operations. 

Like  Mr.  Hale,  my  interest  in  the  Job 
Corps  center  is  more  than  casual.  I  have 
observed  closely  the  progress  and  the 
problems  encountered  by  Westinghouse 
since  the  firm  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  center  last  June. 

In  these  last  8  months,  more  than  1,000 


young  men  have  been  graduates  at  one 
skill  level  or  another.  Of  that  number, 
300  have  been  placed  in  a  school,  a  Job, 
or  in  the  military  service  by  the  Atter- 
bury  placement  oflBce. 

The  remaining  700  or  so  were  referred 
to  various  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity regional  centers  for  placement. 
Pollowup  studies  by  th£  Atterbury  staff 
show  that  70  percent  of  that  number 
now  are  holding  their  first  jobs  and  do- 
ing well. 

As  for  the  cost  of  training,  it  has  been 
decreasing  at  Atterbury.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  contract,  which 
expires  in  June,  the  annual  cost  per 
trainee  is  $5,500.  However,  because  the 
average  successful  trainee  remains  less 
than  a  year,  the  actual  cost  is  slightly 
under  $3,000  per  trainee. 

Westinghouse  expects  to  maintain  an 
average  of  more  than  100  graduates  per 
month  in  fiscal  1968,  at  an  annual  per- 
trainee  cost  of  $5,200. 

Westinghouse  still  has  problems  in  the 
operation  of  the  Atterbury  center. 

In  a  6-month  period  covering  July  1, 
1966.  to  December  31,  1966,  1,437  en- 
rollees  reported  to  the  camp.  Of  that 
number,  534.  or  37  percent,  resigned. 
This  nimiber  includes  315  voluntary  res- 
ignations, 208  administrative  termina- 
tions— runaways,  six  disciplinary  termi- 
nations, and  five  terminations  for  medi- 
cal reasons  or  transfers  to  other  centers. 

This  indicates  a  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  program  at  the  center.  And 
Westinghouse  has  now  launched  upon  an 
active  program  to  bring  about  the  im- 
provements. 

Some  of  America's  great  industries 
have  involved  themselves  in  the  difficult 
social  problem  of  educating  and  prepar- 
ing disadvantaged  youth  to  make  their 
own  way  and  contribute  to  the  commu- 
nities. 

The  needs  of  American  education  are 
too  great  for  us  to  ignore,  and  our  re- 
sources are  too  limited  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  solution  to  these  problems. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Westinghouse  that 
the  firm  Is  bringing  to  bear  the  problem- 
solving,  cost-effectiveness  techniques  of 
American  Industry  in  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  youth. 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  JR. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  7.  1967,  a  great  American 
passed  on.  I  speak  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.  No  man  had  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  been  called 
forth  both  to  oversee  the  functlonings  of 
our  economy  during  a  period  of  desperate 
depression  and  subsequent  potentially 
explosive  inflation,  and  to  Insure  the 
solvency  of  the  economies  of  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world  in  a  time  of  world 
catastrophe.  Yet.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Jr..  was  summoned  to  this  service  to  the 
public  by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 


and  performed  to  the  degree  of  great- 
ness. "Treasurer  to  the  democracies," 
"reactionary"  to  the  radical  New  Dealers 
and  "well-meaning  and  hardworking 
man"  were  all  titles  given  to  him  during 
his  tenure  of  service  to  the  public  from 
1933  to  1945.  He  was  a  quiet  and  intro- 
verted man  who  through  his  own  brand 
of  dynamism  transformed  the  Treasury 
Department  Into  the  most  efficiently  and 
capably  administered  executive  agency  of 
the  period  and  who  at  the  same  time  was 
able  to  maintain  an  essential  stability  in 
the  world  at  a  time  when  Instability 
shook  the  earth. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  following  newspaper  articles  in  the 
Record.  Each  one  gives  us  a  glimpse  into 
tlie  character  of  this  great  man  and  great 
American.  The  first  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
on  June  22,  1941,  describes  the  duties, 
goals,  and  obstacles  before  this  form^ 
gentleman  farmer  during  a  period  of  time 
that  required  nothing  less  than  hercu- 
lean efforts.  The  second  and  third  ar- 
ticles reflect  upon  the  record  of  this  man 
and  indicate  to  the  American  people  that 
herculean  efforts  were  indeed  given  when 
called  for  and  consequently  made  a  man 
great. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  June 
22, 1941) 
Treasurer  to  the  Democracies 
(By  Elliott  V.  Bell) 
The  financial  nerve  center  of  the  world 
today  lies  neither  In  Wall  Street  nor  In  Lom- 
bard Street.  It  resides  In  a  huge  colonnaded 
building  covering  about  two  square  blocks 
on  Washington's  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to  the 
right  of  the  White  House.  This  Is  the  United 
States  Treasury,  whose  hard-working  of- 
ficials have  the  responsibility  not  merely  of 
financing  our  own  defense  program,  but  as 
a  result  of  the  lease-lend  law  are  virtually 
charged  with  maintaining  the  solvency  of 
Britain,  Canada,  China,  and  the  whole  In- 
ternational community  of  democratic  na- 
tions. Directing  head  of  this  great  effort  Is 
a  tall,  baldish,  solemn-faced  gentleman 
farmer  of  50.  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

As  Mr.  Morgenthau  conceives  his  task.  It 
Is  not  merely  to  raise  the  taxes  and  the  loans 
which  will  finance  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Beyond  that  It  Is  to  conduct  this  great 
financial  effort  to  as  to  preserve  the  essential 
character  of  our  capitalist  democracy,  fend 
off  the  ever-menacing  danger  of  Inflation  and 
hold  together  the  structure  of  world  currency 
systems  against  the  day  of  economic  recon- 
struction when  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  a  firm  and  deep-rooted 
faith  in  capitalism.  Given  the  necessary 
safeguard  to  protect  the  little  fellow,  he 
says,  it  Is  still  the  best  system  that  we  know 
anything  about.  He  believes  that  we  can 
and  will  come  through  this  difficult  period 
without  a  runaway  Inflation.  But  looking 
ahead  to  the  problems  before  us,  he  sees  just 
one  paramount  job  that  must  be  put  before 
everything  else. 

"The  first  Job  that  faces  the  world  today,' 
he  says,  "Is  to  lick  Hitler.  That  must  come 
before  everything  else.  That  must  be  done 
first." 

Mr.  Morgenthau  Is  well  over  six  feet  tall 
and  of  robust  build.  The  general  Impression 
he  creates  Is  that  of  a  sober,  conscientious 
and  matter-of-fact  man.  This  impression 
is  heightened  by  his  pince-nez  and  his  tall 
forehead,  whence  his  hair,  originally  dark 
brown  but  now  mostly  gray,  has  retreated. 
In  conversation  he  uses  few  gestures  and 
shows  little  animation. 
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Although  by  nature  somewhat  nervous  and 
inclined  to  worry  and  suspicion,  he  gives  the 
impression  of  rather  firm  self-control.  He 
Is  an  orderly  and  precise  man  who  demands 
of  his  asslBtanta  an  enormous  volume  of  data 
and  explanation  upon  which  to  base  his  decl- 
glons.  Inflexible  honesty  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  department,  a 
dogged  and  relentless  devotion  to  the  Job 
and  complete  loyalty  to  his  friend  and  Pres- 
ident are  the  outsUndlng  characteristics 
upon  which  his  friends  and  foes  all  agree. 
Talking  about  his  Job  he  Is  at  his  best. 
It  Is  then  that  he  seems  to  break  through 
the  quiet  reserve  that  Is  his  characteristic. 
He  becomes  more  animated,  more  vehement. 
And  it  is  then  that  one  gets  the  clue  to  the 
Bian.  Neither  by  training  nor  by  force  of 
personality  Is  he  the  popular  conception  of 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  by  sheer 
dogged  determination  to  master  the  prob- 
lems of  the  office  and  to  drive  himself  and 
his  associates  he  has  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  own  early  lack  of  experience. 
Takmg  hold  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  barely  emerging  from  the  great- 
eet  financial  panic  In  its  history,  a  time 
when  the  dollar  was  unstable  and  when 
many  experienced  financiers  thought  a  dras- 
tic infiatlon  was  Inevitable,  he  has  brought 
the  Treasury  through  to  the  point  where  It 
Is  today. 

Outside  the  Treasury  and  the  White 
House  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  few  unrestrained 
entliuslasts.  He  Is  anathema  to  the  more 
radical  New  Dealers,  who  regard  him  as  re- 
sctlonary  at  heart,  a  constant  stumbling- 
block  In  the  way  of  the  full  realization  of 
government  spending  policies.  His  more 
conservative  colleagues  tend  to  dismiss  him 
with  faint  praise  as  a  well-meaning  and 
hard-working  man.  Yet  In  the  face  of  this 
rather  generally  sUghtlng  attitude.  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  actual  record  of  achievement 
in  the  Treasury  provides  a  sharp  contrast 
Under  his  direction  the  dollar  has  been 
stabilized  and  established  as  the  strongest 
currency  In  the  world,  the  enormous  deficits 
of  the  past  eight  years  have  been  financed 
at  exceedingly  low  rates  of  interest,  mone- 
tary and  economic  collaboration  among  the 
democratic  nations  has  been  established  and 
enormous  powers  over  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation  have  been  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
chief  financial  officer  of  an  administration 
that  has  spent  more  money  than  any  other 
and  has  increased  the  national  debt  to  un- 
precedented levels,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
has  also  been  the  chief  advocate  In  that 
administration  of  government  economies, 
ms  greatest  ambition,  probably,  would  have 
been  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

Most  men  come  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  apex  of  a  long  and  out- 
standing career  In  finance.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau was  catapulted  Into  that  eminence  to 
the  surprise  of  nearly  every  one.  Including 
himself,  from  a  position  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity. Born  in  New  York  fifty  years  ago. 
he  Is  the  son  of  Henry  Morgenthau  Sr.,  who 
had  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many, made  a  fortune  and  become  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  under  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Aa  a  ydUth  he  apparently  was  not  very 
sure  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  studied 
architecture  at  Cornell  for  a  while  but  gave 
It  up:  worked  In  his  father's  enterprises  for 
a  while  but  gave  that  up.  Finally,  while  re- 
cuperating from  an  Illness  on  a  Texas  ranch, 
he  decided  that  we  would  like  to  be  a  farmer. 
He  returned  to  Cornell  to  study  agriculture, 
bought  himself  a  farm  In  Dutchess  County 
and  established  himself  as  a  successful  scl- 
entlflc  gentleman  farmer.  It  was  In  this 
period  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  became 
close  friends  of  another  Dutchess  County 
squire,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  York,  Mr.  Morgenthau  became 
hlB  advance  agent  on  the  up-State  campaign 
tours,  going  ahead  to  arrange  for  reception 


committees,  sees  that  a  good  turnout  was 
assTired  for  meetings  and  that  aU  arrange- 
ments were  In  order.  With  the  election  of 
Governor  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Morgenthau  became 
New  York's  Conamlssloner  of  Conservation, 
and  when  his  friend  went  to  the  White 
House  in  1933  he  was  brought  to  Washington 
as  an  adviser  on  farm  questions  and  to  head 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  went  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  Autumn  of  1933  as  Under-Secretary,  a 
post  that  was  equivalent  to  the  Secretary- 
ship, because  William  H.  Woodin,  the  Secre- 
tary, was  already  desperately  111  and  unable 
to  give  much  of  his  time  or  energy  to  the 
job.  Following  Mr.  Woodln's  death  he  be- 
came Secretary,  and  the  generally  tmflatter- 
Ing  assumption  was  that  he  had  been  given 
the  Job  either  as  a  temporary  stopgap  or  be- 
catise  the  President  really  wanted  to  be  his 
own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  was  using 
his  old  and  faithful  friend  merely  as  a  fig- 
urehead. That  was  the  legend  and  It  stlU 
persists,  although  It  scarcely  squares  with  all 
the  facts.  The  truth  Is  that  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  far  too  complex  and 
man-kllllng  to  be  added  to  the  other  great 
burdens  of  the  Presidency,  and,  In  practice, 
the  Treasury  Department  under  Secretary 
Morgenthau  has  been  among  the  most  au- 
tonomous departments  of  the  government. 

Few  people  realize  the  full  ramification  of 
the  Treasury's  duties.  Apart  from  the  col- 
lection of  customs  and  of  Internal  revenues, 
and  the  fiotatlon  and  payment  of  loans,  the 
Treasury  Includes  within  Its  province  the 
Mint  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  which 
produce  the  coin  and  currency  of  the  coun- 
try; the  Secret  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  (In  ordinary  times)  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  recent  years  Its  duties  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  to  Include  such  functions 
as  the  management  of  the  Stabilization 
Fund,  the  control  of  some  *4,400,000,000  of 
foreign  assets  which  have  been  frozen  here 
and  the  whole  complex  problem  of  collabo- 
rating with  Britain  In  the  purchase  of  war 
materials  under  the  lease-lend  law. 

The  direction  of  this  vast  field  of  activity, 
esi>ecially  In  these  days  of  world  crisis,  is  axi 
enormous  Job.  It  calls  for  hard  work,  long 
hours  and  everlasting  application  to  the 
problems  In  hand.  These  are  precisely  the 
outstanding  Impressions  one  gets  from  a 
visit  to  the  Treastiry.  The  long,  cool  marble- 
tiled  corridors  of  the  great  Treasury  Build- 
ing, with  their  old-fashioned  gilt  pUasters. 
give  little  sense  of  the  pressure  of  work  that 
Is  going  on.  But  behind  the  white-shuttered 
doors  that  line  these  corridors  the  Treasur>''s 
financial  experts  are  working  long  hours, 
shaping  tax  proposals,  pushing  the  defense 
savings  bond  campaign,  planning  new  secu- 
rities issues,  watching  the  development  In 
the  money  market  and  the  flow  of  capital  In 
and  out  of  the  country,  keeping  a  Jump  or 
two  ahead  of  the  enormous  and  swelling  de- 
mand for  funds  to  meet  the  expanding  pro- 
gram of  national  defense  and  aid  to  Britain. 
Secretary  Morgenthau's  day  begins  early. 
From  long-standing  habit  he  rises  at  6:30 
and  by  half  past  7  he  has  usually  gone 
through  the  New  York  and  Washington 
papers  and  been  in  touch  by  telephone  with 
one  or  two  of  his  assistants.  A  favorite  trick 
Is  to  call  up  one  of  his  associates  and  suggest 
that  they  walk  together  the  two  miles  from 
the  Secretary's  home  to  the  Treasury.  By 
8:45  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  at  his  desk  ready  to 
pile  Into  the  day's  work.  At  9:30  every 
morning  there  is  a  staff  meeting,  attended  by 
the  Under-Secretary,  the  various  tissistant 
secretaries  and  one  or  two  others,  about  ten 
or  twelve  people  all  told. 

These  meetings  are  held  In  the  Secretary's 
large  office  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
second  fioor.  Like  all  the  other  rooms  of  this 
hundred-year-old  building,  the  Secretary's 
office  has  a  gracious,  mellow  and  dignified 
air.  more  like  a  private  library  than  a 
business  office. 


The  staff  members  at  these  meetings  range 
themselves  In  a  circle  and  the  Secretary  be- 
gins usually  by  passing  on  to  them  any  Im- 
portant information  he  thinks  they  should 
know.  Then  he  goes  around  the  circle  ask- 
ing each  one  whether  he  has  anything  to 
bring  up  for  dlscvisslon.  The  meetings  are  in 
the  nature  of  debates  and  sometimes  they 
grow  pretty  lively  but  there  are  never  any 
hard  feelings  left  over.  That  Is  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple with  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

As  for  himself,  the  Secretary  admits  frank- 
ly that  the  Treasury  is  his  whole  life.  He 
has  no  other  interests  which  are  allowed  to 
confUct  with  It.  Besides  putting  In  a  long 
day  he  habitually  carries  home  with  him  each 
evening  a  bxindle  of  paj)er8  to  be  studied  a^ter 
dinner. 

Except  for  one  day  a  week  when  he  usually 
lunches  at  the  White  House,  the  Secretary 
takes  his  lunch  In  a  small  dining  room  just 
below  his  office,  which  Is  reached  by  a  private 
elevator.  Here  seated  at  the  oval  table  at 
which  were  negotiated  and  signed  the  Ill- 
fated  debt  agreements  following  the  last  war. 
he  has  a  little  leisure  In  the  day  to  relax 
and  chat  with  a  \'lsltor.  It  was  here  recent- 
ly that  he  talked  about  problems  of  defense 
financing,  the  chances  of  avoiding  Inflation 
and  the  shape  of  coming  problems. 

Taxes  and  the  sale  of  defense  savings  bonds 
to  the  public  must  constitute  the  two  main 
pillars  of  defense  financing,  he  remarked. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  tax  bill  must 
be  to  raise  money,  but  It  must  do  this  In  such 
a  way  as  not  to  take  all  the  profits  away 
from  business  and  deprive  It  of  the  Incentive 
to  function. 

"We  must  never  forget  that  ours  is  a 
capitalist  system.  I  say  that  with  emphasis 
and  without  an  'If.'  The  tax  program  must 
be  such  as  not  to  destroy  Incentive.  If  the 
little  man  can  be  properly  safeguarded,  cap- 
italism Is  the  best  system  we  know  of." 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Morgenthau  pointed 
out.  the  tax  program  must  be  framed  so  as 
to  prevent  a  too-great  expansion  of  purchas- 
ing power  In  this  period  when  so  much  of 
our  productive  effort  Is  being  directed  toward 
the  production  of  armaments.  One  way  to 
accomplish  this  Is  to  borrow  the  savings  of 
the  people  through  the  defense  savings  bend 
program.  But  Mr.  Morgenthau  sees  a  larger 
side  to  this  program.  He  wants  to  see  as 
many  people  as  possible  with  a  direct  finan- 
cial stake  In  the  government. 

"Away  back  when  we  first  started  the  baby 
bonds.""  he  said,  "the  Idea  I  had  In  mind  was 
that  we  should  have  In  this  country  a  rentier 
class.  The  more  bondholders  we  have  who 
have  a  stake  In  the  government  the  more 
support  there  will  be  for  governmental  econ- 
omy and  for  sound  government  finances.  We 
now  have  2,000,000  small  bondholders.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  figure  up  to  5.000.000 
or  10.000.000  or  even  more." 

As  for  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau does  not  minimize  them  but  he 
firmly  believes  they  can  be  avoided. 

"There  will  never  be  Inflation  so  long  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  President."  according  to  Mr. 
Morgenthau.  "You  can  go  back  through  the 
President's  whole  record  and  you  will  find 
that  he  has  always  been  keenly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  unwarranted  price  advances. 

"I  believe  we  can  avoid  Inflation  by  taking 
the  necessary  steps.  But  we  must  take  the 
right  measures  on  all  fronts.  We  cannot 
succeed  If  we  let  things  get  out  of  line  here 
and  there.  That  means,  for  example,  that 
Congress  must  be  willing  to  cut  unnecessary 
spending  " 

Mr.  Morgenthau  recognized  that  the 
spreading  demands  of  defense  and  the  meas- 
ures necessarv  to  control  prices  Involve  a 
considerable  degree  of  regulation  of  our  whole 
economv.  He  was  asked  how  he  thought  that 
growing  trend  both  here  and  abroad  could  be 
reconciled  with  his  own  strong  desire  to 
maintain  free  capitalistic  enterprise. 

"That."  he  rephed.  "is  a  very  large  ques- 
tion.    I'll  try  to  answer  it,  but  I  don't  expect 
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the  answer  to  satisfy  you.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  Just  one  job  that  faces  the 
world  today.    That  Job  Is  to  Uck  Hitler. 

"When  that  Is  done  I  would  favor  a  com- 
plete disarmament  all  over  the  world— a  dis- 
armament that  goes  to  the  extent  of  destroy- 
ing all  the  arms  factories.  Then  I  think  we 
should  Join  in  setting  up  an  international 
police  force  to  see  that  those  armament  fac- 
tories stay  destroyed  and  that  no  nation  suc- 
ceeds in  secretly  rebuilding  them. 

"One  of  the  next  things  we  should  do  Is 
to  redistribute  our  gold,  I  think  our  gold 
should  be  used  to  help  rebuild  the  world, 
even  If  we  have  to  give  it  away." 

Gold.  In  the  opinion  of  th£  Secretary,  has 
not  yet  lost  its  usefulness,  ft  has  become  of 
less  importance  domestically,  but  Is  still  use- 
ful internationally.  He  regards  it  as  the  best 
medium  we  have  for  the  settlement  of  Inter- 
national balances  and  the  carrying  out  of  In- 
ternational monetary  transactions. 

Looking  back  over  the  Job  as  It  has  devel- 
oped in  the  past  seven  years,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  confesses  that  he  doesn't  think  he  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  take  it  on  if  he  could 
have  known  what  it  would  be  like.  Yet  he 
Is  deeply  grateful  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service  that  has  come  to 
him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  these 
difficult  years. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tl^es] 
Henry  Morcenthau 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  21.  1967. 

To  the  Editor; 

The  passing  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during 
the  years  1933-1944.  recalls  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  service  accomplished  by  this  dedicated 
man.  He  served  at  a  time  which  thrust 
many  responsibilities  on  this  country  as  we 
emerged  to  world  leadership.  Our  country 
must  not  fall  In  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
exceptional  public  service  he  rendered  In 
those  terrible  years. 

TEARS   OF   DEPRESSION 

The  first  six  years  of  h'.s  term  of  office  were 
years  of  deep  domestic  depression  during 
which  the  financing  of  successful  budget 
deficits  called  for  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
Then  followed  the  years  of  Worlld  War  II 
which  confronted  us  with  tremendous  mone- 
tary difficulties,  but  also  required  us  to  pro- 
vide our  Allies  with  the  sinews  of  war  and 
also  financial  assistance.  The  annual  ex- 
penditures during  those  years  Jumped  from 
$6  billion  to  $98  billion,  and  It  was  an  amaz- 
ing circumstance  that  these  vast  expendi- 
tures did  not  bring  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Treasury  down  upwn  our  heads. 

That  Henry  Morgenthau  is  not  more  widely 
hailed  for  the  proficiency  he  exhibited  is  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  man  himself. 
Utterly  unselfish,  projecting  no  charm  of 
manner,  diffident,  so  Incredibly  shy  Indeed 
that  the  simple  prospect  of  facing  reporters 
to  make  a  needed  Treasury  announcement 
was  enough  to  upset  him  for  hours  before 
and  even  after  the  dreaded  press  conference. 
He  was  the  strictest  of  disciplinarians:  this 
quiet,  self-effacing  introvert.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Treasury  Department,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  Morgenthau's  administra- 
tion, got  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  run 
of  all  Government  departments.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  make  such  a  sUtement  publicly  in 
1936,  and  his  statement  was  all  the  more 
convincing  because  his  political  beliefs  were 
eo  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

Henry  Morgenthau  deserves  well  of  his 
country — Requiescat  in  Pace! 

Peter  Grimm. 

(Note. — The  writer  served  as  Special  As- 
■isunt  and  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  also  as  Vice  Director  of  the 
NaUonal  Emergency  Oovmcll  1934-1935.) 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet. 
Feb.  7,  1967] 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Ex-Treasury  Head, 
Dies 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  who  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shaped  the  Nation's  financial 
policy  from  the  Depression  to  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II,  died  last  night  In 
Vassar  Brothers  Hospital  In  Poughkeepsle, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  78,  served  as  Secretary  or 
the  Treasury  under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman.  Only  Albert  Gallatin  held  the 
post  longer  than  Mr.  Morgenthau's  11  years, 
from  1934  to  1945. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  shouldered  the  Job  of 
fighting  the  Depression  and  financing  the 
costliest  war  in  history  after  earlier  rejecting 
the  business  world  of  his  father  for  farming 
which  he  preferred. 

neighbor  of  ROOSEVELT 

While  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  working  his 
farm  at  Plshkill,  N.Y.,  he  became  close 
friends  with  a  neighbor  who  lived  20  miles 
away — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  became  Roosevelt's  cam- 
paign business  manager  in  1928  when  Roose- 
velt was  running  for  governor  of  New  York. 
Upon  Roosevelt's  election,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
became  chairman  of  the  new  governor's 
Agricultural  Advisory  Committee. 

In  March,  1933,  after  Roosevelt  had  won 
election  as  President,  he  called  on  "my  favor- 
ite farmer"  to  go  to  Washington  to  run  the 
Federal  Farm  Buriiau. 

At  the  time,  tne  Bureau  was  In  chaos, 
coping  with  forec.osurea  of  Depression-rid- 
den farms  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  accepted  and  merged 
scattered  farm  a,;encles  into  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlstrat  on,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  chairman. 

In  this  post  he  supervised  the  handling  of 
a  $2-billion  Farm  Mortgage  Relief  Fund  In 
addition  to  $2  billion  In  outstanding  loans 
to  farmers. 

When,  in  1933,  the  health  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  E. 
Woodin,  began  to  fall,  Roosevelt  began  look- 
ing for  a  successor  to  his  first  Treasury  sec- 
retary. He  didn't  have  to  look  long.  In 
November,  1933,  he  moved  Mr.  Morgenthau 
to  the  Treasury  Department  to  become 
Under  Secretary.  On  Jan.  1,  1934.  he  was 
sworn  in  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  was  only  43  years  old  at 
the  time.  He  brought  youth  and  vitality  to 
the  Job  and  had  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
hard  work. 

He  exhibited  a  determined  ability  to  carry 
out  the  fiscal  policies  of  Roosevelt,  "the 
chief."  His  first  move  as  Secretary  was  to 
reorganize  the  Department.  He  then  super- 
vised the  carrying  out  of  such  far-reaching 
financial  innovations  as  reduction  of  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar  and  the  silver 
purchase  program. 

RESIGNED    IN    1945 

Less  than  two  months  after  Roosevelt's 
death  In  1945,  Mr.  Morgenthau  resigned. 
President  Truman  praised  his  work,  but  did 
not  disclose  the  story  behind  the  resignation 
until  a  decade  later  in  his  memoirs. 

Truman  said  he  accepted  the  Secretary's 
resignation  on  the  spot  after  refusing  to 
take  him  to  the  Potsdam  conference  of  U.S., 
British,  French  and  Russian  leaders  soon 
after  Germany's  surrender. 

TTviman  related  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
asked  to  go  along,  but  the  President  told 
him  he  was  "badly  needed  In  the  United 
States — much  more  so  than  In  Potsdam," 
adding: 

"He  replied  that  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  go  and  that  If  he  could  not,  he  would 
have  to  quit.  'All  right,'  I  replied,  'If  that 
Is  the  way  you  feel,  I'll  accept  your  resigna- 
tion right  now.'    And  I  did.    That  was  the 


end  of  the  conversation  and  the  end  of  the 
Morgenthau  Plan." 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  Mr. 
Morgenthau  had  outlined  a  controversial 
proposal  for  a  hard  peace  for  Germany. 
Among  other  things,  the  "Morgenthau 
Plan"  called  for  a  de-lndustrlallzatlon  of  the 
prostrate  country  and  Its  development  as  an 
agricultural  conununlty.  His  Ideas  were 
published  In  a  book,  "Germany  Is  Our  Prob- 
lem." 

Born  In  New  York  City  May  11,  1891,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  received  his  early  education  In 
the  city's  public  schools.  His  father  was  a 
philanthropist  who  became  prominent  in 
public  life  as  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Elinor  Fatman  were 
married  In  1916  and  became  the  parents  of 
three  children — Henry.  Robert  and  Joan. 
Mrs.  Morgenthau  died  In  1949,  and  In  1951 
he  married  Mrs.  Marcelle  Puthon  Hlrsch. 

Of  the  children.  Robert  is  now  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  headquartered  In  Manha^an:  Henry 
ni  lives  In  Cambridge,  Mass. .'and  Joan  U 
Mrs.  Fred  Hlrschorn  Jr.  of  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION- 
PART  I 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  have  always  prided  them- 
selves on  having  a  government  which  is 
responsive  to  all  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  Its  people.  Yet.  in  one  important 
area — Government  protection  and  rep- 
resentation of  consumer  Interests— the 
United  States  turns  out  to  be  far  behind 
many  European  nations. 

Direct  Government  involvement  In  the 
representation  of  consumer  Interests  is 
of  recent  origin  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  But  European  governments 
have  been  quicker  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  consumers  and  to 
translate  that  recognition  Into  effective 
programs.  In  two  countries — Sweden 
and  Norway— the  consumer  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  Cabinet-level  department. 
And  in  the  field  of  consumer  information 
virtually  every  other  European  govern- 
ment either  conducts  product  testing  on 
its  own  or  subsidizes  organizations  which 
do.  They  do  this  In  the  recognition  that 
private  consumer  organizations  alone 
cannot  adequately  meet  consumer  infor- 
mation needs. 

European  businessmen  not  only  accept 
this  government  role,  but,  in  fact,  par- 
ticipate In  many  programs  specifically 
designed  to  protect  consumers.  Under- 
lying this  participation  Is  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  idea  that  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  a  free  economy  is  facilitated 
by  governmental  efforts  to  Inform  con- 
sumers and  protect  their  interests. 

There  is  much  In  the  European  system 
of  consumer  protection  that  the  United 
States  could  profitably  emulate.  Diu'- 
Ing  the  next  2  days,  therefore.  I  win 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  consumer  programs  In  nine 
European  countries. 
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SWEDEN 

Sweden  runs  the  most  effective  con- 
sumer program  in  all  Europe.  The  con- 
sumer Is  represented  at  the  Cabinet  level 
by  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Family 
Affairs  and  Aid  to  Developing  Countries, 
and  the  Government  sponsors  a  full 
range  of  consumer  activities  which  reach 
a  large  portion  of  the  Swedish  people. 
Consumer  goods  testhig.  informative 
labeling,  household  research,  consumer 
education  through  the  mass  media,  and 
complaint  services  are  all  part  of  this 
vibrant  Government-sponsored  pro- 
gram. It  is  hardly  surprising  that  other 
countries  have  used  the  Swedish  program 
as  a  model.  There  is  much,  as  well,  that 
the  United  States  can  learn  from  the 
positive  role  which  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment plays  In  protecting  consumer  in- 
terests. 

The  Ministry  Itself  is  responsible  for 
introducing  legislation  and  issuing  reg- 
ulations for  protecting  consumer  inter- 
ests. Another  Government  agency,  the 
National  Consumer  Council,  has  operat- 
ing authority  for  the  nation's  consumer 
programs.  Consisting  of  a  chairman 
and  14  members — all  appointed  by  the 
Government — the  Council  is  an  Integral, 
working  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce. Liaison  between  the  Council  and 
the  Minister  for  Consumer  Affairs  Is 
maintained  through  a  high-ranking  of- 
ficial of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The 
Council  serves  as  principal  spokesman 
for  the  consumer  Interest  in  the  Swedish 
Government  and  Is  in  charge  of  oversee- 
ing and  disbursing  funds  to  the  various 
organizations  carrying  out  the  nation's 
consumer  programs. 

Of  these,  the  National  Institute  for 
Consumer  Information — Statens   Instl- 
tut    for     Konsumentfraagor — has     the 
broadest    mandate.     Its    functions,    as 
stated   in   an  Executive  order,   are   "to 
promote   improvement   of  working  effi- 
ciency in  homes,  both  private  and  collec- 
tive, and  to  encourage  the  production 
and  consumption  of  good  and  practical 
consumer  goods."     To  carry  out  these 
functions,   the   institute   nms   its   own 
laboratory  and  research  division  in  which 
it  tests   foods,   textiles,   and   household 
equipment  and  conducts  tlme-and-mo- 
tion  studies   to   develop  more  efficient 
housekeeping  methods.    In  many  cases, 
the  institute  works  directly   with  pro- 
ducers to  develop  Improved  products  and 
better  designs.     More  practical  kitchen 
equipment  and  improved  wear  and  re- 
sistance of  knit  goods  have  resulted  from 
Institute-industry    cooperation.      Simi- 
larly, many  Swedish  kitchens  are  now 
designed  on  the  basis  of  the  institute's 
tlme-and-motion  studies. 

The  results  of  the  institute's  research 
are  distributed  to  consumers  through  a 
variety  of  channels.  It  publishes  four 
periodicals.  One,  Buying  Guide — Kop- 
raad— gives  advice  on  the  purchase  of 
various  types  of  commodities.  Another 
deals  with  rational  methods  of  doing 
household  tasks.  A  third,  the  Consum- 
ers' Institute  Bulletin,  is  intended  mainly 
for  producers,  technologists,  teachers, 
and  other  professionals,  and  Is  devoted 
primarily  to  the  findings  of  the  research 
projects.  The  last.  Raad  och  Ron — 
Advice  and  Discovery — is  published  10 
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times  a  year  and  is  Intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  work  at  the 
institute.  To  deal  with  current  consum- 
er problems,  the  institute  regularly 
sends  our  press  releases  to  newspapers, 
weekly  periodicals,  trade  journals  and 
professional  publications,  schools  and 
institutions,  and  to  home  advisers  who 
are  in  direct  contact  with  large  groups 
of  consumers. 

The  institute  also  reaches  consumers 
through  its  regular  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. The  Swedish  Government  now 
sets  aside  several  hours  a  week  to  broad- 
casts devoted  exclusively  to  consumer 
problems.  Furthermore,  the  institute 
sponsors  traveling  household  exhibits 
and  provides  films,  lecturers,  and  litera- 
ture to  schools  and  institutions  through- 
out the  country  . 

Thus,  the  National  Institute  for  Con- 
sumer Information  carries  the  main 
burden  of  Sweden's  consumer  program. 
However,  the  Governmentalso  subsidizes 
a  number  of  other  organizations,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Institute 
for  Informative  LabeUng— VDN— Var- 
udeklarations-namnden.  An  affiUate  of 
the  Swedish  Standards  Association,  VDN 
is  chaired  by  a  Government  appointee 
and  its  board  memberslilp  of  14  Is 
.selected  from  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  concerned  with  con- 
sumer affairs.  VDN  receives  about  one- 
half  of  its  $100,000  regular  operating 
budcct  from  the  Government  and  gets 
an  additional  annual  grant  of  $40,000 
from  the  National  Consumer  Council  to 
develop  test  methods. 

VDN  develops  standards  for  various 
products,  tests  these  products  against  its 
developed  standards,  and  then  rates  them 
on  Informative  labels.  VDN  currently 
.sponsors  labels  for  about  128  types  of 
products  sold  in  Sweden.  The  VDN 
labeling  system  reaches  nearly  half  the 
population  as  was  recently  borne  out  by 
a  national  poll. 

Sweden  has  also  developed  a  unique 
system  for  dealing  with  consumer  com- 
plaints. It  has  established  complaint 
boards  with  jurisdiction  over  specific  In- 
dustries, each  board  staffed  with  appro- 
priate representatives  from  Industry,  la- 
bor, and  Government.  Individual  com- 
plaints can  be  addressed  directly  to  these 
boards  or  to  the  National  Consumer 
Council  which  will  then  refer  the  com- 
plaints to  the  appropriate  board. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
Sweden's  consumer  program  Is  its  suc- 
cess In  reaching  down  to  the  local  level. 
By  its  use  of  the  mass  news  media,  its 
informative  labeling  schemes,  consumer 
education  programs,  traveling  exhibits, 
and  so  forth  the  Government  effectively 
brings  the  necessary  information  to  the 
consumer  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  it 
will  be  most  useful.  Moreover,  these  ef- 
forts are  supplemented  by  the  activities 
of  the  Swedish  cooperative  movement 
which  sponsors  local  consumer  work- 
shops. Approximately  50.000  people — 
mostly  women— regularly  attend  such 
workshops  throughout  the  coimtry. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Swedish  con- 
sumer is  more  effectively  represented  in 
Government,  has  better  information 
about  what  he  buys,  and  is  less  likely  to 
go  unheard  than  the  consumer  of  any 


other  coimtry.  His  Government  takes  an 
active  and  imaginative  interest  in  his 
welfare. 

NOEWAT 

Like  Sweden.  Norway  has  a  ministry 
especially  created  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting consumer  Interests.  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  Royal  Ministry  for 
Consumer  and  Family  Affairs,  estab- 
lished in  1&56,  is  to  Introduce  legislation 
and  issue  regulations  for  protecting  con- 
sumer interests.  Most  of  Norway's  on- 
going consumer  prc^xams  are  run  by  the 
Norwegian  Consumers*  Coimcil. 

The  Norwegian  Consumer.-:'  Council — 
Forbrukerraadet— is  largely  financed  by 
the  Government  and  its  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Various  house- 
wives, trade  union,  and  cooperative 
organizations  are  represented.  Unlike 
other  consumer  coimcils  in  Europ>e.  pro- 
ducers are  excluded  fom  the  Norwegian 
one.  Ten  times  a  year  the  council  pub- 
lishes its  magazine  Forbruker-Rap- 
porten  in  which  are  reported  its  test 
findings  on  consumer  products  and  serv- 
ices. Porbruker-Rapporten  has  a  cir- 
culation of  100.000.  thus  reaching  about 
10  percent  of  Norway's  households. 

As  do  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Nonn'ay 
has  a  consumer  organization  exclusively 
devoted  to  informative  labeling.  This  is 
Hovedkomiteen  for  Varedeklarasjoner 
og  Kvalitetsmerkning.  sponsored  and 
partially  financed  by  the  Goverrmient. 
Forbrukerraadet  and  16  other  member 
organizations  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  committee. 


DENMARK 

Protecting  and  representing  the  con- 
sumer interest  has  a  high  priority  in  the 
Danish  Government,  refiecting  that 
country's  concern  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Consumer  Interests  in  Denmark  are 
represented  on  the  Danish  Government 
Home  Economics  Council— Danske  Stat- 
ens Husholdningsraad— which  is  a  part 
of  the  Ministry  of  Interior.  The  aims 
of  the  Council  are  to  promote  good  nu- 
trition, good  hygiene,  and  sound  eco- 
nomics in  Danish  households. 

The  Home  Economics  Coimcil  oper- 
ates on  an  annual  budget  of  $200,000, 
all  provided  by  the  Government.  As 
part  of  its  consumer  program,  the 
Council  tests  household  products  in  its 
own  laboratories  and  publishes  the  re- 
sults in  its  bimonthly  magazine,  Raad 
og  Resultater,  and  in  a  technical  jour- 
nal. Tekniske  Meddelelser.  In  testing 
household  products  the  Council  may 
make  recommendations  to  Industry  for 
Improvements.  Improved  products  may 
then  bear  a  label  saying  "made  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Government  Home 
Economics  Council,"  or  an  informative 
label  describing  the  char^teristics  of 
the  article. 

The  Danish  Housewives'  Consumer 
Council— Det  Danske  Husmodres  Por- 
brugerraad — representing  a  half  million 
housewives,  works  closely  with  the  Home 
Economics  Council  in  developing  na- 
tional consumer  programs.  Almost  all 
Government  decisions  affecting  the  con- 
sumer interest  are  taken  in  consultation 
with  the  Housewives'  Consumer  Council. 
Along  with  the  Home  Economics 
Coimcil,     the     Housewives'     Consumer 
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Council  Is  a  member  of  the  Monopolies 
Control  Board.  Therefore,  it  plays  an 
important  role  in  making  policy  on  some 
of  the  broader  economic  issues  affecting 
consumers.  Since  its  inclusion  on  the 
Board,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  initi- 
ating a  large  number  of  Government  in- 
vestigations into  restrictive  business 
practices  and  ilsing  prices.  The  Con- 
sumer Council  is  also  represented  on  the 
Danish  Standards  Association  and  on  a 
wide  variety  of  other  boards,  councils, 
and  committees  concerned  with  con- 
siuner  affairs. 

In  addition  to  its  many  representa- 
tional functions,  the  Housewives'  Con- 
sumer Council  conducts  its  own  product 
testing  program,  publishing  its  results 
in  a  bimonthly  magazine  Taenk — 
Think.  It  also  issues  quality-marking 
labels  which  manufacturers  can  use  by 
agreement  with  the  Council. 

A  smaller,  and  younger,  consumer 
organization  is  the  DVN  Dansk  Varedek- 
larations-Naevnd  which  issues  informa- 
tive use-labels  to  interested  manufac- 
turers. DVN  has  a  broad  representation 
from  10  national  organizations,  Includ- 
ing the  Danish  Standards  Association, 
and  is  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fisheries.  However.  DVN  has  limited 
funds  and,  as  yet.  its  labeling  program 
is  not  large.  The  Housewives'  Consumer 
Council  and  the  Government's  Home 
Economics  Council  continue  to  carry  the 
main  burden  of  consumer  protection  in 
Denmark. 

UNITED    KINGDOM 

In  1963,  the  British  Board  of  Trade- 
equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce — established  a  Consumer 
Council  to  take  action  on  the  nation's 
consumer  problems.  With  a  member- 
ship of  housewives,  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, trade  union  representatives, 
and  people  experienced  in  community 
work,  the  Council  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  Parliament,  develops  new  pro- 
grams, and  provides  advice  and  guidance 
to  consumers. 

The  Consumer  Council's  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  thus  far  is  its 
establishment  of  the  Teltag  informative 
labeling  scheme  which  will  be  in  opera- 
tion this  coming  April.  A  standard  Tel- 
tag label  will  be  developed  for  each  type 
of  product.  Manufacturers  wishing  to 
use  the  label  will  be  required  to  supply, 
on  a  standardized  basis,  whatever  in- 
formation the  consumer  requires  to  make 
an  intelligent  purchase.  After  working 
with  trade  associations  and  other  in- 
terested parties  In  the  development  of  a 
label,  the  Council  wiU  submit  It  to  the 
British  standards  Institute  where  the 
label's  specifications  will  be  published  as 
a  British  Standard.  Initially  laimched 
with  Government  funds,  the  Teltag 
scheme  will  pay  for  itself  through  fees 
charged  to  participating  manufacturers. 
Periodic  checks  and  factory  visits  will  be 
made  to  insure  that  procedures  are  ad- 
hering to  the  standards  printed  on  their 
labels. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
sumer Council,  the  Government  uses  the 
local  Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus  to  reach 
consumer  problems  at  the  local  level. 
Originally  estabUshed  during  the  1940's 


to  carry  out  the  Government's  ration- 
ing and  austerity  programs,  these 
bureaus  now  handle,  among  other  things, 
consumer  complaints.  However,  their 
work  in  this  field  is  not  extensive  and 
is  generally  confined  to  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus  will  develop 
close  ties  with  the  Consumer  Council, 
thereby  facilitating  a  nationally  co- 
ordinated consumer  program. 

In  addition  to  the  expanding  consumer 
programs  of  the  Government,  the  British 
Consumer's  Association  founded  in  1957, 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
private  consumer  organizations  in  Eu- 
rope. With  a  membership  of  450.000  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $1.7  million,  the  as- 
sociation is  well  equipped  to  carry  out  a 
wide  variety  of  consumer  activities.  In 
addition  to  testing  products,  it  investi- 
gates such  matters  as  a  company's  share 
of  the  market,  the  availability  of  the 
products  concerned,  and  the  extent  of 
advertising  expenditures.  Its  findings 
appear  in  its  popular  magazine  Which? 

The  Consumer's  Association  is  also 
deeply  involved  on  the  local  level.  It  sub- 
sidizes local  consumer  clubs  and  assists 
them  in  publishing  their  own  reports  on 
local  consimier  services.  Consumer  clubs 
in  Britain — almost  all  of  them  members 
of  the  association — are  also  active  in 
handling  consumer  complaints  and  pro- 
viding local  consumer  counseling. 


TALK  GIVEN  BY  JESSE  I.  FUCHS  AT 
FOREST  HILLS  JEWISH  CENTER, 
FEBRUARY  20.   1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RosEiiXHAL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  set  out  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  made 
by  Jesse  I.  Fuchs,  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district  in  New  York,  to  the 
Towers  Group  of  the  Hadassah  on  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1967. 

Mr.  Fuchs  has  obviously  done  much 
research  Into  the  past,  with  specific  re- 
gard to  the  Jewish  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican history,  and  I  found  his  speech  quite 
fascinating  and  of  particular  interest  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Jewish  commimity. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  those  who 
might  find  it  of  some  historical  value. 

The  article  follows: 
Talk  GrvEN  to  the  Towers  Qroup  or  the 

Hadassah    on   February   20,    1967,    at   the 

Forest  Hills  Jewish  Center 

Madam  Chairman,  ladles  of  the  Hadassah 
and  Friends,  thank  you  for  your  gracious 
Introduction.  The  assignment  given  me  by 
your  chairman  Is  most  welcomed  because  the 
subject  of  my  talk  Is  very  close  to  my  heart. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society  for  many  years.  This  so- 
ciety Is  a  research  organization  that  attempts 
a  scientific  study  of  the  history  of  Jews  la 
America,  and  to  publish  Its  findings.  The 
A.J.H.S.  was  founded  In  this  city  on  June  7^ 
1892  by  Cyrus  Adler  who  was  the  Honorary 


Assistant  Curator  of  tinlted  States  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  and  later  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  a  great  educator  and  Ori- 
entalist. I  am  also  a  member  of  the  English 
Jewish  Historical  Association,  which  organi- 
zation does  the  same  for  Jews  In  Great 
Britain. 

It  Is  the  auspicious  time  to  discuss  Jewish 
participation  In  early  American  History,  for 
in  this  month  all  Americans,  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike,  celebrate  the  births  of  two  of  our 
most  eminent  presidents — both  imperlshably 
consummating  their  work  during  times  of 
great  crises  in  our  history.  We  have  already 
celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday.  In  a  few  days 
Its  Washington's. 

It  is  well  that  we  review  what  part  our 
coreUgionlsts  played  In  the  early  stages  of 
our  history;  that  we  know  some  facts  so 
that  we  may  toss  back  the  He  to  those  antl- 
semites  who  would  make  you  believe  that 
Jews  made  no  contribution  In  the  making 
of  our  country.  I  might  begm  by  stating 
that  If  one  delves  into  available  documents 
concerning  Jews  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  find  them  seldom  mentioned 
in  the  colonial  leg  il  sovirces;  their  name's 
appear  In  the  records  with  reference  to  some 
business  transactions  or  other  activities  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  their  Judaism.  In 
manv  cases,  we  suspect  the  presence  of  Jews 
only  through  their  Jewish-sounding  names, 
a  very  doubtful  method  of  identification 
when  the  Protestant  majority  of  the  colony, 
especially  among  the  Puritan  wing,  chose 
with  preference  Hebrew  names  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Testament— while  Jews,  for  many 
personal  reasons,  hastened  to  adopt  English 
names  or  else  retained  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese family  names  which  often  make  them 
indistinguishable  from  other  colonials  of 
Iberian  descent.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  earliest  Jewish  settler  In  the  colony  of 
Virginia  was  Ellas  Legardo  mentioned  in 
1621.  merely  because  it  sounded  Jewish. 
More  reliably,  we  may  only  consider  one 
Moses  Nehemlas  of  1658  as  the  first  known 
Jewish  resident  In  that  colony. 

Only  when  Jews  appeared  in  large  groups, 
as  in  New  York,  then  known  as  New  Am- 
sterdam, In  1654.  or  In  Georgia  In  1733,  was 
the  question  of  Jewish  status  raised  by  the 
administrators  of  the  colony  government. 
You  know  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  was  not 
only  unfriendly  to  Jews  but  also  to  other 
religious  dl.«!6enters  from  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  and  wa.s  forced  and  overruled 
bv  the  home  directorate  in  Holland  and  or- 
dered to  allow  Jews  the  rights  in  question. 
In  Gforgla.  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  ad- 
ministrators favored  the  new  Jewish  arrivals 
more  than  was  even  Intended  by  the  home 
offices  In  England. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  study;  the  struggle  by 
the  Jews  to  obtain  equality  objectives.  It 
Is  remarkable  how.  on  the  eve  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Francis  Salvador,  who  had 
come  from  England  to  South  Carolina  In 
December  1773.  little  more  than  a  year  after 
his  arrival,  served  in  the  First  and  Second 
Provisional  Congresses  of  the  Colony,  which 
soon  turned  into  the  first  legislature  of  the 
newly  founded  State  of  Carolina.  A  famous 
silversmith  like  Myer  Myers  in  New  York, 
was  not  only  readily  admitted  to  the  Gold 
and  Silversmiths  Society  In  New  York,  but 
was  twice  elected  its  president,  only  shortly 
before  the  Revolution  and  again  In  1786. 

Let  me  proceed  with  the  Revolution  Itself. 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Jewish  populailon  was  only 
about  2,500  out  of  a  total  of  approximately 
three  million,  but  their  contribution  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  number. 

We  must  begin  with  George  Washington, 
the  fountalnhead,  the  Father,  the  Center  of 
the  Revolution.  What  Jews  did  he  really 
"  know?  You  are  all  aware  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  Virginia  landowner  and  aristocrat, 
and  therefore  should  have  had  little  contact 
With  the  Jews  of  his  day.    Jews  were  usually 
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the  hxunbler  middle  class:  merchants, 
artisans,  shopkeepers,  small  manufacturers 
and  traders.  There  is  the  record  that  one 
Hezekiah  Levy  was  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Lodge  No.  4  to  which  George 
Washington  belonged,  and  since  I  am  a 
Mason  and  a  Jew  I  am  proud  of  it. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any 
Jewish  contacts  earlier  than  1754,  but  when 
Colonel  Dinwiddle  commissioned  him  as 
Colonel  to  lead  a  Virginia  regiment  against 
the  French,  there  were  In  his  expedition  two 
young  Jewish  soldiers,  Michael  Franks  and 
Jacob  Neyer.  Although  It  was  a  small  in- 
formal army,  there  is  no  record  to  show  any 
personal  relations  between  them  and  Wash- 
ington. After  Braddock's  defeat,  Washing- 
ton reorganized  the  provincial  troops  late  in 
1758.  It  was  a  Jew,  David  Franks,  a  distant 
relative  of  the  Jxist  mentioned  Michael  Franks 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  the  purveyor  of 
supplies  for  the  Virginia  companies  and 
therefore  must  have  had  much  dealings  with 
lilm  during  the  campaign  to  recapture  Port 
Duquesne. 

It  is  further  believed  that  Washington  did 
come  in  further  contact  with  Jews  much  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Washington  attended  the  Wedding  of  the 
parents  of  Major  Mordecal  Manuel  Noah,  that 
picturesque  figure  of  the  early  ISOO's  whose 
aspirations  it  was  to  establish  a  Jewish  State 
right  here  in  America.  The  father.  Manuel 
Noah,  was  to  be  an  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington after  he  was  sent  from  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Francis  Marlon.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  he  sacrificed  nearly 
everything  he  possessed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Revolution. 

There  is  another  Pranks:  this  time  David 
SaUsbury,  who  originally  came  from  England 
and  Canada  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He 
enlisted  In  the  Continental  Army  in  1775, 
became  a  major  and  was  placed  on  the  staff 
of  General  Benedict  Arnold.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  when  Arnold  was  arrested  for  treason. 
Major  Franks  was  also  arrested  on  suspicion 
for  complicity.  But  at  the  military  trial  he 
was  acquitted  honorably,  and  became  at- 
tached to  Washington's  staff.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Lt.  Colonel  and  In  1784  because  of 
his  ability  as  a  diplomat,  accompanied  the 
American  agent  to  Morocco,  where  he  af- 
fected a  treaty  with  the  emperor  and  the 
United  States. 

There  was  Isaac  Frank  who  had  very  close 
relationship  with  Washington  for  he  was 
his  confidential  aide-de-camp,  and  when 
Washington  was  President  he  occupied  the 
house  of  Colonial  Isaac  Frank  in  German- 
town. 

Another  patriot  on  Washington's  staff  was 
Major  Benjamin  Nonee  of  Philadelphia. 
Nones  first  served  as  a  private  under  General 
Caslmlr  Pulaski.  He  was  a  mighty  proud 
Jew  for  It  was  said  that  he  always  proclaimed 
his  religion — and  this  is  most  Interesting: 
later  he  became  a  "Major  of  a  Hebrew  Legion 
of  four  hundred  men  attached  to  Baron  de 
Kalb's  command."  Isn't  this  reminiscent  of 
the  heroic  Jewish  Legion  with  the  British  In 
Palestine  in  the  Second  World  War? 

In  1781  when  Washington  visited  Newport. 
R.  I.  he  was  entertained  In  the  home  of  Moses 
Isaacks,  an  outstanding  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  public  reception  to  welcome 
Washington  was  held  In  his  synagogue. 

The  following  fact  Is  little  known:  When 
Washington  visited  Newport  another  time  in 
1790,  Jacob  Isaacs,  a  Jewish  resident  of  the 
City,  took  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
President  with  a  bottle  of  fresh  water  which 
he  had  converted  from  salt  water  by  a  proc- 
ess which  Isaacs  had  discovered.  What  be- 
came of  the  process  is  not  known;  perhaps  it 
was  too  costly  a  proposition  to  make  It  a 
commercial  enterprise. 

While  Washington  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  church  services  especially  those  of 
the  Episcopal  church  of  which  he  was  a  for- 
mal member,  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
religious  \'lewpolnt.    According  to  the  style 


of  his  day,  his  public  and  private  writings 
are  replete  with  reference  to  the  Deity,  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  biblical  allusions,  but 
you  never  find  a  thing  about  Jews  or  Juda- 
ism, ancient  or  modern.  However,  on  as- 
suming the  presidency  in  1790,  several  Jew- 
ish congregations  of  New  York.  Newport. 
PhUadelphia,  Savannah.  Richmond  and 
Cliarlestown  presented  three  congratulatory 
messages  to  Washington.  It  is  now  known, 
but  not  by  too  many,  that  Washington  ac- 
knowledged them  in  three  different  replies. 
These  replies  deserve  to  rank  with  the  Con- 
stitutional interpretations  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  The 
Federalist  Papers.  Washington  gave  point 
to  the  theory  of  American  democracy,  which 
was  finally  embodied  in  1781  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  These  letters  stand  enshrined  In  a 
place  of  honor  in  American  History.  To  the 
Congregation  of  Savannah,  he  ended  his 
letter  with  "May  the  same  wonder-working 
Deity,  who  long  since  delivered  the  Hebrew 
from  their  Egyptian  oppressors,  planted  them 
in  a  promised  land,  whose  providential  agency 
has  lately  been  conspicuous  In  establishing 
these  United  States  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion still  continue  to  water  them  with  dews 
of  heaven  and  make  the  inhabitants  of  every 
denomination  participate  in  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings  of  that  people  whose 
God  is  Jehovah." 

To  the  congregation  in  Newport,  R.I.  he 
wrote  a  lengthy  letter  In  reply,  and  I  quote 
only  a  few  sentences.  "The  citizens  of  these 
United  States  of  America  have  a  right  to 
applaud  themselves  for  having  given  to  man- 
kind examples  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
policy — a  policy  worthy  of  imitation.  All 
possess  alike  liberty  of  conscience  and  im- 
munities of  citizenships."  and  ended  with 
this  beautiful  phrase:  "...  while  everyone 
shall  sit  m  safety  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him 
afraid." 

I  made  no  mention  of  some  Jews  who  were 
on  the  Tory  side.  There  were  mighty  few: 
Isaac  Hart  of  Newport.  R.I.  who  was  mobbed 
to  death  because  of  Tory  sympathies,  and 
Mordecal  Levy  of  Philadelphia  who  later 
recanted  in  a  public  declaration  and  others 
who  were  expelled  from  Philadelphia. 

At  this  point.  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  scripture  was 
most  influential  in  determining  the  basic 
political  system  of  the  new  society  that 
emerged  from  the  War  of  Independence. 
Preachers  like  the  bold  and  brilliant 
Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston  held  up  the 
warning  of  the  prophet  Samuel  against 
royalty.  Samuel  Langson.  the  President  of 
Harvard,  considered  the  concepts  of  Jewish 
government  "a  perfect  republic,"  and  Ezra 
Stiles,  President  of  Yale,  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican government  the  fulfillment  of  biblical 
prophecy.  William  Edward  Lecky,  the 
eminent  19th  century  historian  wrote  In 
his  classic  work,  "the  Hebraic  mortar  ce- 
mented the  foundations  of  American  democ- 
racy." 

As  I  mentioned  In  the  early  part  of  my  talk, 
mo6t  of  the  Christians  adopted  names  from 
the  Bible.  I  believe  that,  engrossed  in  their 
dally  struggles,  the  Jewish  merchants,  ped- 
dlers and  craftsmen  In  the  colonies,  were 
less  aware  how  Influential  was  their  ancient 
heritage  than  their  Christian  neighbors,  and 
of  course  these  Christian  neighbors  little 
identified  their  Jewish  neighbors  with  the 
men  of  the  Bible.  What  an  odd  and  curious 
situation ! 

Now  to  return  to  some  of  the  very  im- 
portant Jewish  contributors  to  the  success 
of  the  Revolution.  There  were  Mordecal 
Sheftall  and  the  Minis  family  of  Savannah 
who  made  large  gifts  to  the  Continental  Ar- 
my. But  mo.^t  Important  of  these  men  was 
Haym  Solomon  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. As  late  as  1850  a  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  on  Haym 
Solomon,  as  one  who.  "gave  great  assistance 
to  the  government  by  loans  of  money  and 


by  advancing  liberally  of  his  means  to  sus- 
i^n   tlie   men   engaged   in   the   struggle   of 
independence."     Solomon  was  born  in  Lesz- 
no,  Poland  about  1740  and  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  Europe,  acquiring  a  number  of  lan- 
guages   before     he     came    to    America.     He 
helped  Robert  Morris,  the  "Financier  of  the 
American  Revolution"  to  negotiate  bills  of 
exchange  and  foreign  loans,  and  in  1776  the 
British  arrested  him  In  New  York.     After  a 
term   In   prison   he   was   rearrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  as  a  spy.     But  \^-ith  the  help 
of  patriot  friends  he  managed  to  escape.    Af- 
ter his  escape  from  prison  In  1778  Solomon 
got   to   Philadelphia.     When    he   died   seven 
years  later,  he  had  become  the  prmcipal  de- 
positor In  the  Bank  of  North  America,  which 
Robert  Morns  liad  founded,  and  was  head  of 
a  far-flung  business  with  agents  throughout 
Europe  and  America.     His  money,  as  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  reported,  was  advanced  not 
only  to  the  government  but  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  helping  out  such  individ- 
uals   as    Jefferson,    Madison    and    Monroe. 
Solomon  was  an  active  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Jewish  community  and  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Mikveh  Israel  and 
served  on  its  Board  of  Trustees.     It  is  inter- 
esting to  state  that  it  was  not  vmtil  1941  that 
a  monument  was  unveiled  to  his  memory  in 
Chicago,  the  cost  defrayed  by  numerous  con- 
tributors.   The  central  flgtire  of  the  monu- 
ment is  George  Washington  who  is  clasping 
the  hand  of  Robert  Morris  on  his  left  and 
that  of  the  immigrant  from  Poland  on  his 
right. 

At  this  point  we  are  more  or  less  through 
with  the  War  of  Independence — the  United 
States  of  America  is  established,  and  the 
Con.=^titutlon  of  the  country  adopted  with 
Its  Bill  of  Rights  In  1791— and  Jews  now  ex- 
pected the  full  equality  they  desired  would 
be  guaranteed  ^y  the  instruments  Just  men- 
tioned.    But  did  they  get  full  equality? 

Curiously  enough,  the  rights  of  suffrage 
had  been  left  to  the  states,  which  could,  If 
they  so  desired,  disqualify  on  religious 
grounds  a  seeker  of  any  office  or  public  trust. 
The  struggle  for  political  equality  converged 
therefore  upon  the  discrimination  that  all 
the  states  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  Virginia,  still  retained  In  their  constitu- 
tions when  the  federal  government  was 
esUblished.  In  Virginia  a  formidable  at- 
tempt, made  in  1784.  to  establish  Christian- 
ity as  the  State  religion  had  been  defeated 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  James  Madison. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  then  in  Prance  as  our 
minister  or  ambassador,  uTOte  a  letter  to 
Madison,  stating  that  "religious  freedom  has 
been  received  with  Infinite  approbation  in 
Europe."  Two  years  later,  he  Joined  with 
Mason  and  Madison,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  removed  religious  discrimina- 
tion In  Virginia.  Georgia  followed  suit  In 
1789,  and  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
a  year  later.  It  may  be  noted  that  by  1790, 
It  "was  only  In  the  five  states  where  there 
were  vigorous  Jewish  communities  that 
political  equality  was  obtained. 

Talking  of  South  Carolina:  I  was  In 
Charleston  3  years  ago  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society.  We  were  guests  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  that  city.  We  were 
entertained  by  the  active  members  whose 
fathers  and  forefathers  took  an  active  part  In 
federal  and  state  politics  of  their  times,  and 
they  were  proud  to  point  out  that  their  state 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  religious  freedom 
and  political  equality  to  the  Jews  They  took 
us  to  the  Jewish  cemetery  and  called  our 
attention  to  the  tombstones  of  the  departed 
dating  back  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
I  saw  Inscribed  on  their  stones  some  of  the 
names  I  have  mentioned:  the  Shef tails. 
Cohens.  Levys.  Franks,  etc..  for  there  must 
have  been  many  Intermarriages  among  these 
families. 

As  to  the  other  states,  except  Delaware, 
where  religious  tests  were  abolished  In  1792. 
the  process  moved  much  more  slowly.     In 
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Rhode  Island,  which  had  Inherited  the  great 
legacy  of  Roger  Williams,  it  was  only  in  1842 
when  full  equality  was  established.  The 
other  states:  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  also  carried  their  discrimina- 
tion Into  the  19th  Century:  they  were  not  in 
North  Carolina  until  1868  and  In  New 
Hampshire  until  1876. 

In  1787  the  popuLition  of  the  country 
must  have  been  well  over  3  million,  while 
the  number  of  Jews  still  hovered  around 
2,500 

As  UjT  the  War  of  1812  which  was  called 
the  Sccand  War  of  Independence,  there  were 
tWT  outst-indint;  Jewish  patriots:  John 
Ordroneau.x  ynd  Uriah  P.  Levy,  both  seamen. 
Ordroneaux.  as  c'ptain  of  the  ship  "Prince 
cle  N'euf-aatc;"  captured  the  British  frig-.ie 
Endymlon.  Lew's  care  -r  was  rather  undis- 
tlns^riished  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  he  con- 
tinued in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  became  a  veri- 
table storm  center.  His  difficulties  were  due 
to  three  circumstances:  1.  First  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  and  then  a  captain, 
which  made  him  disliked  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers who  were  the  privlifged  graouates  of  the 
Naval  Academy;  secondly,  bec.iuse  he  was  a 
Jew  and  ;i  verv  proud  Jew  at  thnt  (he  was  a 
charter  member  of  'he  Washlnt;tvn  Hcb;ew 
Congregation  I :  thirdly,  he  had  i  fiery  temper 
and  a  passion  for  e-iuality  and  Justice.  Levy 
had  ahv  lys  been  an  admirer  of  JeTerson.  In 
1833  he  presented  the  government  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  great  president,  and 
whose  homf  Monliccilo.  was  bought  by  him 
and  later  given  over  to  the  Government  to 
become  a  shrine  and  a  memorial.  At  one 
time  he  was  in  a  duel,  and  killed  the  nnm 
and  brought  before  a  court  mnrtial  and  de- 
moted. But  In  time  he  forced  the  Congress 
In  1855  to  order  a  spe.  ial  binird  of  inquiry. 
which  vindicated  him  ;ind  restored  him  to  his 
rank.  S'.me  ye.irs  later  he  achieved  the  rank 
of  comm.odore  But  the  cai'se  that  was  dear- 
est to  his  heart  was  the  abolishment  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  Navy.  He  was 
finally  Instrumental  In  having  this  accom- 
pll-shed.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
reads  He  was  the  father  of  the  law  for  the 
aboUtioii  of  barb.\rous  practice  of  corp:ral 
punishment  in  the  United  St.itcs  Navy." 

I  win  finish  my  talk,  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration I  am  add*-efs:nEf»i  grouo  <jf  the  f.'lr 
sex,  by  telling  you  .something  of  two  inter- 
esting ladies  who  fiouri-shed  at  the  time  we 
have  covered  tonight.  Curiously  enough 
both  were  called  Rebecca,  and  both  were 
born  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  was  Rebecca  Fr?nks.  born  in  17C0, 
the  fourth  of  five  children  of  David  Pranks 
She  was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters.  The 
Pranks  were  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  fam- 
ily which  at  Rebecca's  birth  was  already  the 
third  generation.  The  family  had  been 
traced  to  Aaron  Franks  of  Germany  and  later 
as  an  Influential  member  of  the  London  Jew- 
ish community  David  Franks,  the  father,  was 
recognized  as  one  of  Philadelphia's  outstand- 
ing and  we.-^ilthy  merchants  and  moved  In  the 
most  exclusive  of  circles  He  was  a  British 
government  agent  In  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
was  one  c,t  the  Loyalists.  It  seems  that  his 
roots  were  too  deep  to  switch  over  to  the 
Revoluttojilsts  as  so  many  of  his  other  Jew- 
ish friends  had  done. 

In  1778.  General  Howe  captured  Philadel- 
phia and  made  his  headquarters  there,  and 
the  handsome  young  English  officers  made 
the  social  hfe  of  the  city  lively  and  colorful, 
while  General  George  Washington  was  driven 
to  Valley  Forge.  It  was  in  this  Philadelphia 
that  Rebecca  Pranks  reigned  as  the  acknowl- 
edged belle,  renowned  for  her  beauty,  grace 
and  wit.  She  had  no  rival  as  the  social 
f,-ivorlte  of  the  day.  Young  and  old  alike 
paid  her  court.  There  Is  a  document  that 
tells  of  her:  "There  were  rare  doings  at 
David  Prank's  when  General  Howe  would 
tie  his  horse  at  the  door  and  go  in  to  call 


on  the  young  ladles."  Especially,  it  was  said 
that  he  enjoyed  most  of  all  a  good  laugh  at 
Miss  Rebecca's  spirited  sallies.  Rebecca  ap- 
pears as  a  sweet,  young  girl  with  brains  and 
brilliant  at  repartee  which  lent  a  charm  to 
her  natural  beauty.  Her  witticisms  have 
been  recorded  In  the  chronicles  of  the  day 
lest  they  be  lost  to  future  generations.  At  the 
age  of  22,  she  was  married  In  New  York  to 
the  Christian  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry 
Johnson  of  the  British  Army.  The  wedding 
took  place  on  January  28th,  1782.  An  older 
sister  Abigail  was  also  married  to  a  Christian, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.  Rebecca  went  to 
England  with  her  husband,  and  made  their 
home  In  Bath,  which  became  the  seat  of 
English  society.  She  now  retired  to  domestic 
life  befitting  her  station.  She  had  two  sons: 
Henry  Allen,  who  was  to  succeed  his  father 
as  the  second  Baronet:  and  George  Plgot  who 
was  an  a.'ncer  in  the  British  infantry  Regi- 
ment and  killed  in  the  War  of  1812  Many 
of  the  present  day  British  Barons  stem  from 
the  Jewess  Rebecca. 

Colonel  Johnson  was  created  a  baronet  In 
1818  for  his  part  in  the  foreign  service  of 
his  country.  Lady  Rebecca,  now  a  stately 
Lady,  distinguished  for  her  grace  and  hos- 
pitality, had  the  happiness  to  see  her  eldest 
son  marry  an  American,  Elizabeth  Phlllpse, 
daughter  of  the  most  aristocratic  New  York 
Dutch  family,  the  Phlllpses  of  Phllipsburg. 

In  1816.  seven  years  before  her  death.  Cap- 
tain Winfteld  Scott,  then  a  young  soldier  of 
twenty-nine,  fresh  from  his  triumphs  won 
in  the  War  of  1812,  was  sent  on  a  foreign 
diplomatic  mission.  He  came  to  England 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  great 
Lady  Rebecca.  Eagerly  he  went  to  Bath,  and 
he  tells  of  the  visit  to  her  In  his  diary  which 
he  wrote  in  the  third  person,  and  of  course 
In  the  stilted  mld-'Vlctorlan  style. 

"She  had  become  from  bad  health,  pre- 
maturely old — a  very  near  approach  to  a 
ghost,  but  with  eyes  still  bright,  and  the 
other  remains  of  her  former  self.  She  had 
been  rolled  out  In  an  easy  chair  to  receive 
him  (Scott) ."  On  presentation  he  was  trans- 
fixed by  her  eager,  but  kindly  gaze.  "Is  this 
the  young  rebel?"  were  her  first  words.  "My 
dear,  It  Is  your  countryman!"  said  Sir  Henry, 
fearing  that  Scott  might  be  offended.  "Yes. 
it  Is."  she  quickly  replied.  "The  young  rebel, 
and  you  have  taken  the  liberty  of  beating  his 
Majesty's  troops."  Scott,  by  a  pleasant  word 
or  two  parried  the  Impeachment  as  well  as 
he  could,  but  the  lady  followed  up  the  ac- 
cusation with  specific  references,  which  sur- 
prised not  a  little.  Scott  soon  found  himself 
seated  by  her  side,  with  a  hand  clasped  in 
both  of  her? — cold  and  clammy,  as  In  the 
article  of  death.  Taking  a  sudden  turn,  she 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "I  have  gloried  In 
my  rebel  countrymen!"  Then  pointing  to 
heaven  with  both  hands,  she  added  In  a  most 
aflfectlng  tone,  "Would  to  God,  I  too,  had 
been  a  patriot."  A  gentle  remonstrance 
Interposed  by  her  husband,  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  sympathy  up  to  this  nao- 
ment.  Turning  now  to  him  she  said.  "I  do 
not,  nor  have  I  ever  regretted  my  marriage. 
No  woman  was  ever  more  blessed  with  a  more 
tender  kinder  person,  a  better  husband,  but 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  patriot  before  mar- 
riage." Hers  were  the  only  dry  eyes  In  the 
party."  She  died  In  Bath,  England  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three. 

The  other  Rebecca  was  born  in  1781.  a 
daughter  of  Michael  Gratz.  one  of  twelve 
children.  Her  father  was  a  very  wealthy 
businessman  who  had  large  holdings,  own- 
ing estates  In  New  York  and  In  Kentucky, 
and  his  juoperty  seemed  to  Include  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  I  visited 
Cooperstown  two  years  ago  and  visited  the 
museums  of  the  city  but  found  no  reference 
to  the  name  of  Gratz. 

Rebecca  was  not  only  outstanding  for  her 
social  work  In  the  community,  but  became 
a  romanticized  figure.     In  her  long  life,  she 


was  secretary,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  of  the 
Female  Association  of  Philadelphia.  At  26, 
she  was  the  charter  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orphan  Asylum,  and  for  forty 
years  Its  secretary.  She  was  Interested  in 
the  Female  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  At 
57,  she  founded  the  first  Jewish  Sunday 
School  In  the  United  States.  At  74,  she  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  Jewish  Poster 
rtome  and  Orphan  Asylum.  This  activity 
reminds  me  of  some  of  the  Hadassah  women. 

She  was  an  observant  Jewess,  but  tolerant 
of  the  Interfalth  marriages  In  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  But  of  the  romantic  part 
of  her  life:  She  remained  unmarried  because 
she  was  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  union 
with  Samuel  Ewlng.  a  young  Christian  with 
whom  she  found  much  In  common  Intel- 
lectually, and  whom  she  must  have  loved, 
for  even  after  EJwing  married  someone  else, 
an  unusual  bond  existed  between  his  family 
and  Rebecca  which  has  been  recorded  by  his 
descend:ints. 

Her  loyalty  to  her  faith  and  her  fine 
character  is  said  to  have  been  described  by 
Washington  Irving  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  when 
Irving  visited  England  in  1817.  at  the  time 
when  Scott  was  writing  Ivanhoe.  She  Is 
accepted  as  the  original  Rebecca  In  Scott's 
novel.  How  did  this  come  about?  Mlsa 
Gratz  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Saratoga 
Springs  with  her  Brother  Joseph.  While 
there  they  met  Washington  Irving  who  be- 
came the  fiance  of  Miss  Matilda  Hoffman, 
who  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Rebecca's. 
Shortly  before  they  were  to  be  married,  Mlsa 
Hoffman  contracted  consumption  (as  tuber- 
culosis was  then  called).  Rebecca  nursed 
and  tended  her  to  the  last,  and  came  very 
close  to  sharing  the  full  sorrow  with  Wash- 
ington Irving.  To  adjust  himself  to  the 
loss,  Irving  sailed  for  England,  and  while 
there,  he  told  Scott,  as  mentioned  above,  all 
about  this  wonderful  Rebecca,  the  devoted 
friend  of  late  fiancee.  Rebecca  Gratz  never 
denied  that  she  was  the  original  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Rebecca  In  Ivanhoe.  She  must  have 
been  proud  of  this  fact.  She  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  of  her  birth  in  1869.  at  the 
age  of  88. 

I  have  attached  a  suggested  reading  list 
covering  the  subject  of  my  talk  for  those 
who  would  like  to  delve  a  little  deeper. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 

Suggested   Reading   List   for   "Jewish  Pah- 
TiciPATiON  in  American  History" 

"The  Jews  In  America — A  History,"  by  Ru- 
fus  Learsi.  The  World  Publishing  Co.,  N.Y., 
1954. 

"Jewish  Pioneers  and  Patriots,"  by  Lee  M, 
Friedman.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,   1963. 

"Jewish  Participants  In  the  Civil  War." 
by  Harry  Slmonhoff.  Arco  Pub.  Co.,  N.Y., 
1963. 

"Saga  of  American  Jewry  1865-1914 — Links 
of  an  Endless  Chain"  (A  sequel  to  "Jewish 
Notables  In  America  1776-1865.")  By  Harry 
Slmonhoff.     Arco  Publishing  Co.,  NY.,  1963. 

•The  Golden  Land — A  Literary  Portrait  of 
American  Jewry:  1654  to  the  Present."  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  Azrlel  Elsenberg. 
Thomas  Yoseleff  Publishers,  N.Y.,  1964. 

"The  Jews  In  the  United  States  1790-184 — 
A  Documentary  History."  Edited  by  Joseph 
L.  Blau  and  Salo  W.  Baron.  In  three  vol- 
umes.   Columbia  University  Press,  N.Y.,  1963. 

"American  Jewry — Documents  of  the  18th 
Century."  Edited  by  Joseph  Rader  Marcus. 
The  Hebrew  Union  College  Press,  Cincinnati. 
1959. 

"The  Universal  Jewish  Encyclopaedia" — 
under  the  many  headings.  "The  Universal 
Jewish  Encyclopaedia  Inc..  New  York,  1941. 

"History  of  the  Jews  In  America,"  by  De- 
borah Pessln. 

"Tlie  Jews  Come  to  America."  by  Masser- 
man  and  Baker. 

"Patriotism  of  the  American  Jew,"  by  Sam- 
uel W.  McCall. 
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THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  I 
have  been  following  with  avid  interest 
an  evolving  program  which,  if  I  interpret 
the  signs  properly,  promises  to  produce 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  transporta- 
tion advances  of  our  time :  I  am  referring 
to  the  development  of  an  American  su- 
personic transport. 

The  technological  breakthroughs, 
which  will  result  from  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  this  program,  will  afford  us 
the  opportunity  to  retain  our  supremacy 
in  aerospace  capability  that  has  made 
American-built  planes  the  principal 
equipment  used  by  every  airline  in  the 
free  world. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  SST 
will  be  the  next  great  development  in 
aviation  technology,  and  the  United 
States  inevitably  will  lose  the  leadership 
it  now  possesses  in  this  field  if  it  de- 
clines the  challenge. 

One  of  the  Nation's  foremost  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  the  SST  is,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby. 

This  man's  Impressive  aviation  back- 
groimd  is  an  amalgam  of  unique  experi- 
ences obtained  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  test  pilot 
and  as  the  former  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  under  whose 
guidance  the  SST  program  was  initiated. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Halaby,  with  his  qualities  of  leadership, 
would  join  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, a  company  which  in  its  40  years 
of  experience  in  international  com- 
mercial aviation  has  established  its  own 
reputation  of  outstanding  leadership. 

As  senior  vice  president  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican, one  of  Mr.  Halaby's  responsibilities 
is  the  successful  integration  of  this  total- 
ly new  high-performance  vehicle  into 
the  present  system  of  transportation. 

Those  of  us  who  favor  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  program  take  comfort 
In  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Halaby  is  now 
with  a  company  which  has  committed 
Itself  to  the  successful  completion  of 
the  SST  program  A  company  which,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  has  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  employees  residing  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Halaby  recently  expressed  his 
thoughts  on  the  SST  program  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  Wings  Club  third 
annual  awards  luncheon  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  find  the  speech  both  in- 
formative and  Interesting  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Supersonic  Transport 

(Excerpts  of  remarks  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby, 
at   the   Wings   Club   third   annual   awards 
luncheon,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
Jan.  18,  1967) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  today  to 

remember  gallant  men,  to  honor  a  superb 


test  pilot,  to  praise  a  profession,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  Idea  of  safe,  swift,  economical 
transportation.  To  me  It's  flight  testing 
time  for  the  supersonic  transport.  And  in 
a  moment  I'd  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
at>out  that  airplane  and  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence into  which  It  has  taxied,  and  how 
we  In  the  aeronautical  Industry  can  help  the 
President  and  Congress  to  make  the  decision 
to  go  forward. 

In  honoring  a  flight  test  engineer  and  re- 
membering others,  and  all  of  the  great  engi- 
neers and  pilots  who  precede  him  and  who 
will  follow  him,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  challenge  which  the  aviation 
community  must  fulfill  in  helping  the  Pres- 
ident and'  Congress  to  pursue  the  wisest 
course  In  the  national  Interest. 

In  my  judgment  the  time  to  build  and 
test  is  here.  We  can  learn  only  a  little  more 
of  the  preliminary  design  of  a  prototype 
from  the  whir  of  the  computers  and  the  roar 
of  the  rhetoric.  We  must  now  learn  from 
high  speed,  high  temperature,  high  cost, 
flow  of  air  over  wings  and  through  turbines 
of  an  airplane  in  actual  flight,  as  these  men 
we   honor   today   have  so  often  experienced. 

We've  alresdv  tested  what  the  manufac- 
turers and  tlie  operators  of  the  SST  want 
and  will  pay  lor.  and  what  they  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  convert  into  ."=afe.  swift,  profit- 
able service  for  the  pubUc.  The  man  we 
honor  today,  like  the  one  we  honored  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  Is  an  englnerlng 
test  pilot,  one  of  that  small  group  of  adven- 
turers who  form  the  wave  edge  of  one  of  the 
great  tides  of  human  progress. 

Together  with  the  scientist,  the  designer, 
the  manufacturer — yes,  the  financier,  and 
the  entire  aviation  leadership — the  test  pilot 
labors  to  make  the  barely  possible  an  every- 
day reality.  As  point  man  of  the  aeronau- 
tical ace,  he  must  possess  vision,  courage  of 
mind  and  spirit,  a  tremendous  technological 
competency  directed  by  what  In  my  view  can 
best  be  described  only  as  skeptical  faith. 
This  paradox  of  skepticism  and  belief  is  the 
characteristic  which  permits  the  engineering 
test  pilot  to  accept  an  end  while  faulting 
the  means. 

He  works  with  a  vehicle  system  which  is 
designed  to  produce  a  certain  performance. 
Including  the  very  important  one  of  remain- 
ing airborne.  He  must  have  faith  in  the 
system  as  a  whole  while  he  questions  the 
parts.  And  It  is  this  Interplay  between  the 
courage  to  question  the  way  and  a  faith  In 
the  ultimate  goal  which  tTn^lfies  an  engi- 
neering test  pilot's  activities.  Like  a  soldier, 
he  must  have  confidence  in  the  outcome  of 
the  war  while  he  fights  and  wins  or  loses  the 
battles  and  the  skirmishes. 

To  me.  If  U.S.  air  transportation — now  our 
7th  largest  Industry — is  to  continue  to  move 
forward  iwe  tend  to  take  this  for  granted) 
and  to  live  up  to  its  exciting  promises,  I 
think  we  need  the  stimulation,  the  Inspira- 
tion, In  fact  the  diffusion  of  the  kind  of 
spirit  that  the  engineering  test  pilot  daily 
manifests — the  same  philosophy  of  skeptical 
faith — throughout  our  Industry  and  our  gov- 
ernment. 

To  the  one  who  demands,  "Who  needs 
an  SST?"  two  answers  have  come  loud  and 
clear  In  the  past  30  days.  The  two  chief 
executives  of  the  two  foremost  American  In- 
ternational air  carriers  who  together  have 
ordered  25  US  SST's  and  put  up  $2.5  mil- 
lion as  earnest  money,  and  14  Concordes, 
for  deposits  of  about  $2  million  more,  have 
stated  on  the  public  record  that  they  be- 
lieve our  government  should  now  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  prototype  SST. 

They  believe  that  a  partnership  of  the 
federal  government  and  American  Industry 
Is  capable  of  producing  without  further  de- 
lay a  superior  prototype  transport  and  In 
the  public  Interest.  Their  orders  together 
with  89  others  for  the  US  SST  have  Indicated 
their  willingness  to  assist  In  financing  a 
profitable  airplane  that  will  meet  the  grow- 


ing public  demand.  As  the  first  to  use  the 
US  SST.  and  the  first  to  face  foreign  com- 
petition while  continuing  to  employ  75.000 
employees  and  meet  the  expectations  of  their 
bankers  and  stockholders,  these  men  have 
voted  confidently  to  go  ahead.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  their 
creative  and  --onstructive  advice  rather  than 
the  voices  of  the  theorists,  obstacle  builders, 
and  the  problem  magnifiers  who  have  lately 
been  heard. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  government  Is  the 
Investment  banker  for  the  U.S.  SST.  Uncle 
Sam  Is  the  venture  capitalist  who  Is  pre- 
pared to  risk  his  stockholders'  funds  In  order 
to  reap  capital  gains.  He  Is  not  a  mortgage 
banker  Insisting  on  collateral  on  which  to 
foreclose  if  the  enterprise  encounters  dif- 
ficulty. He  should  be  prepared,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  Is  prepared,  to  take  a  caluculated 
risk. 

Now  have  the  risks  been  carefully  calcu- 
lated? From  my  own  personal  experience, 
the  answer  Is  an  emphatic  Yes.  The  SST 
program  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  and 
carefully  researched  project  In  the  history 
of  civil  technology.  In  the  12  years  since 
the  first  conceptual  sketches  were  made  of 
an  SST  at  NACA.  more  man  hours  of  research 
and  planning  have  been  spent  on  this  sys- 
tem and  Its  operational  limitations  and  ca- 
pabilities than  ever  before  In  the  history  of 
any  single  civil  project,  and  also  more  than 
nearly  all  of  the  vast  military  programs  of 
the  past  25  years. 

The  problem  has  been  defined  and  re- 
defined, computered  and  recomputered. 
Some  say  it  Is  the  victim  of  paralysis  by 
analysis.  I  disagree  because  I  think  the 
whole  effort  has  been  fruitful.  During  these 
past  six  years  of  Intensive  efforts,  $511  mil- 
lion has  been  voted,  $311  million  committed 
and  $244  million  spent  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  alone,  together  with  about 
$70  million  by  the  manufacturers,  foi 
studies  and  reports  by  10  government  agen- 
cies and  40  corporations.  The  results  have 
been  constantly  reviewed  by  three  presi- 
dential committees,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  seven  committees  of  Congress,  and 
13  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government. 

When  one  compares  this  preview  effort 
with  that  undertaken  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  nuclear  reactor,  the  first 
nuclear  ship,  the  first  ballistic  missile,  the 
first  supersonic  military  aircraft,  the  first 
manned  satellite,  and  their  comparable 
technical  risks,  the  contrast  is  startling  and, 
I  think,  reassuring.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  risks  of  the  SST  program,  and  they  are 
real  risks,  have  been  calculated  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  Is  also  fair  to  6ay  that  we 
are  not  rushing  Into  something  suddenly. 
Our  government  and  Industry  have  been 
painstaking  and  deliberate  and  eis  a  result, 
we  are  In  a  better  position  to  make  a  better 
decision  and  get  a  better  SST  than  the  gov- 
ernments of  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  several  years  ago  when  they 
decided  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed. 

Now,  If  you  will  bear  with  an  aging  speed 
merchant  for  a  moment,  I'd  like  to  state  the 
problem  as  it  appears  to  me  after  six  years 
of  rather  hard  personal  thought  and  work. 

Supersonic  Transportation  is  on  Its  way, 
and  It's  the  next  logical,  normal,  attainable 
step  In  the  evolution  of  aviation.  The  U,S. 
has  had  20  years  of  experience.  We  are  now 
flying  two  models  at  above  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  Many  more  between  Mach 
1  and  Mach  3.  Cruising  at  this  speed  wUl 
save  time,  and  that's  what  we  are — mer- 
chants of  mobility.  Millions  of  hours  of  the 
precious  time  of  our  most  skilled  people  will 
be  freed  for  work  more  creative  and  more 
productive  than  to-lng  and  fro-lng.  And 
It  w^m  compress  the  world  from  a  24-hour 
Into  a  10-  or  12-hour  globe. 

And  If  there's  anything  scarce  In  this 
world.  It's  inspiration  and  skill.    And  if  you 
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can  provide  this  new  rapid  dimension  to 
thoee  scarce  Intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders 
of  this  world,  vou  will  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  society.  The  Concorde  supersonic 
transport  on  which  the  British  and  the 
French  have  pooled  the  talents,  the  technol- 
ogy and  the  Industry  of  two  great  nations, 
win  fly  early  next  year.  And  If  you  read  the 
Soviet  literature,  as  I've  been  doing.  Mr. 
Tupelov  indicates  his  model  144.  developed 
by  the  total  energy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  could 
be  flying  even  sooner  than  the  Concorde. 

After  two  decades  of  modern  technology 
and  hard  experience,  no  reasonable  man  can 
expect  that  these  three  nations  will  fall. 
These  are  not  Isolated,  commercial  ventures 
of  single  airplane  manufacturers  proceeding 
on  their  own;  these  are  national  interest 
ventures  in  which  the  pride  and  resources  of 
three  world  powers  are  fully  committed.  And 
they  confidently  expect  to  have  transports 
operating  to  and  from  this  city  In  1971. 

What  a  shock  It  will  be  If  by  any  chance 
the  first  supersonic  airliner  to  land  at  JFK 
Is  Aeroflot  Flight  No.  1  from  Moscow,  via 
London.  It  will  certainly  be  no  surprise 
however  In  fact,  as  a  customer,  It  Is  our 
expectation  that  the  first  passengers  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  In  less  than  three  hours 
win  be  In  a  Concorde  flown  by  either  BOAC. 
Air  France,  or  the  world's  most  experienced 
airline. 

And  we  wni  work  to  make  It  the  latter. 
We'll  be  going  to  Britain  and  Prance  next 
week  to  see  again  the  Concorde  being  as- 
sembled, right  on  schedule,  as  programmed 
by  our  French  and  British  colleagues.  As  No. 
2  they  "try  harder."  With  69  orders  In  hand, 
and  more  to  be  announced  soon,  and  still 
more  to  be  placed  If  our  U.S.  project  Is  de- 
layed they  are  both  careful  and  very  con- 
fident. The  confidence  Is  Justified  because 
the  pubic  demand  for  time  saving  travel  la 
growing  apace.  And  having  lost  one  of  the 
two  U.S.  manufacturers  in  this  struggle,  we 
are  glad  that  there  are  two  competitors  in 
this  contest  to  build  the  superior  supersonic 
transport.  Because  under  the  spur  of  that 
competition,  we  the  airlines  and  you  tne 
public,  the  passengers  will  get  safer,  more 
economical    transportation. 

Now  if  we  hadn't  believed  from  the  outset 
that  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  would 
satisfy  public  requirements  and  provide 
marked  economic  benefit  to  the  airline  and 
the  nation,  we  certainly  would  never  have 
started  the  program.  Since  the  government 
selected  the  Boeing  airplane  and  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  power  plant  as  winners  In  the 
SST  competition,  you  might  say  that  the 
Initial  phase  of  this  great  project  has  come 
to  a  close.  Now  as  the  new  one  opens— 
and  these  manufacturers  have  not  been  Idle 
since  their  subml.sslons  last  fall— I  think 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  optimize 
their  designs,  at  IntercontlnenUl.  over- 
water  ranges  of  approximately  4,000  miles— 
and  we  surted.  If  you  remember  in  1961, 
with  a  4,000-mile  airplane— 4,000  miles  and 
40  000  tons  of  pavload— we  can  optimize  that 
airplane  in  such  a  way  that  we  win  have 
one  superior  to  the  Concorde  and  the  144 
airplane  In  the  1970'8. 

It's  my  personal  belief,  as  of  thU  date, 
that  the  U.S.  SST  will  be  about  15%  more 
economical  to  operate  than  the  smaller  Con- 
corde, at  ranges  approximately  equal  to  San 
Francisco-Honolulu.  At  least  20%  more 
economical  on  the  Paris-New  York  service 
and  since  the  Concorde  won't  be  able  to 
make  the  Rome-New  York  service.  It  will 
be  Infinitely  more  profitable  on  that  run. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  Air  Prance  and  BOAC  who  win 
be  the  lead  foreign  flag  carriers  to  move, 
will  need  to  buy  U.S.  supersonic  transports 
as  they  did  US.  707's  and  DC-8's.  With  com- 
petitors like  these,  undoubtedly  under  pres- 
sure from  their  goverrmients  who  will  nec- 
essarUy  be  promoting  the  Concorde,  with 
them  attracted  to  the  U.S.  SST.  the  58  or- 


ders in  the  hands  of  PAA  from  15  foreign 
flag  carriers,  will  be  confirmed  and  increased, 
and  the  favorable  effect  on  our  1975-«5  ex- 
ports and  balance  of  payments  will  be  as- 

^"now  as  any  experienced  transportation 
economist  knows,  the  public  Preierence  and 
demand  wUl  Uirgely  determine  the  fieet  mix 
of  the ^O's  and  'SO's.  And  history  can  cer- 
?ualv  be  expected  to  repeat  itself  as  business 
travel  that  ^  the  business  man.  the  officials 
the  wealthy  tourists,  those  In  emergency  and 
the  Ser  and  curious  shift  from  subsonic  to 

'T."n"tl  an  lATA  Imposed  surcharge  on 
fares  they  Will  shift  as  they  did  In  '58.  So 
t  sl^  drar  to  me  that  a  dividend  or  a 
ftsa^lTllout  of  the  sound  supersonic  trans- 
port w^l  be  a  re.-a  benefit  to  our  balance  of 


^^^-^rnotTn^^nato  mlnm^lze  tbe  problem 
°J  ^e/comf  "X^y  "a^^'^S-"-      ^^ 

them  in  the  8  fruitful  years  that  "e  aheaa 
be?Se   the   first    trans-Atlantic   crossing    in 

''CX^  U.e  new  head  of  lATA  complains 
or^ht  -aoml.^  Of  boty-  Concor- ^and 

""h'l'shord"'b;'p^tUn?  pressure   on    the 
^anuf^Tu^ers   ulr!  and  abroad   U>  Improv 

Sut^ritnrm^r'i'^r.^-  ^^^^^ 

economy.     He   "Either  stated  nor^  ^^ 

tlonal  interest  •»<>"•  "Jj'"  "„™r™      T>,e 

Mloi  the  prlclng-these  AS^^f^  °\ff 'sfx 
and  840  million  per  copy  of  the  U.S^  SST 
mclude    development   cost    recovery    to    the 

HHStS'^i=-rrK 

n^edllt  it  will.  There  are  precedents  here 
^^H  abroad  for  Governmental  recovery  of 
R&D  costs  and  aHhough  It  win  take  falth^ 
Jet^rmSuon.  and  a  lot  o^  work  t  can  be 
done  If  Uncle  Sam's  early  risk  taking  bears 

'' My  belief  Is  that  they  see  this  as  a  public 
investment  out  of  which  we  will  get  the 
l«ntfarealns  of    (1)    balance   of   payments. 
(2)    P  esS   forward   with   technology.    (3) 
retalnS  ^erlcan   leadership   In   aviation. 
(4)  morl  than  50,000  Jobs  a  year,  (5)  a  ship 
and  engine  that  may  later  prove  very  useful 
to   our^ military,    and    (6)    the   satis  acUon 
of  going  forward  with  a  prograni  well  «m- 
celv'ed  La  well  done-that  out  of  that  a^d 
for  those  reasons,  the  Congress.  If  the  Presl 
dent  sees  fit  to  proceed,  win  «"??«!_*'     ob- 
Thank    you    for    being    so   patient.     Ob- 
viously I  felt  that  It  was  time  to  speak  out 
on  this  important  subject  In  a  personal  way 
With   your   understanding   and   support   of 
this  program,  with  your  P'^^^S  ^'l"^^,^,*,^ 
your  cooperating  in   support  of  the  Presl 
dent  on  the  Hill,  we  can  muke  this  a  safe, 
sound,  successful  transport. 


from  Louisiana  TMr.  Lokg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of  my 
countrymen,  we  cannot  refuse  food  to 
starving  peoples.  This  is  simple  human- 
ity, and  we  are  a  humanitarian  nation. 
But  if  we  are  to  survive  the  competition 
between  the  two  great  forces  in  the 
world  today  for  the  mind  and  hearts 
and  souls  of  men,  we  must  learn  to  tem- 
per our  humanitarianism  with  at  least  a 
grain  of  caution. 

A  measure  is  before  the  Congress 
which,  if  it  passes,  will  give  to  the  nation 
of  India  something  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion in  grains  and  credits,  in  addition  to 
the  many  millions  of  dollars  spent  last 
year  to  feed  the  Indian  people. 

We  cannot  refuse  food  to  starving 
mankind,  but  India  is  not  yet  starving; 
hungry  perhaps,  but  not  starving.  And 
hungry  nations  have  time  yet  to  remedy 
the  causes  of  that  hunger,  if  they  are 
themselves  compassionate,  if  they  are 
themselves  honorable,  if  they  are  them- 
selves brave. 

Last  year  under  Public  Law  480,  the 
United  States  offered  to  India  and  other 
developing  nations  foodstuffs,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  these  nations 
would  not  trade  with  the  countries  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  India  ac- 
cepted these  terms  and  our  grain,  thus 
averting  famine  in  much  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  de- 
mand under  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  267  that  India  and  other  na- 
tions receiving  such  aid  from  the  United 
States  publicly  support  the  American 
position  in  Vietnam?  Why  do  we  not  re- 
quire India  and  other  such  nations  to 
support  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom? 

India's  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Indira^ 
Gandhi  has  stated  publicly :  i 

We  would  rather  starve  than  sell  our  na- 
tional honor. 

But,  is  it  dishonor  to  help  a  neighbor— 
and  I  might  add  a  very  good  neighbor- 
in  need?  Is  it  dishonor  to  support  the 
cause  of  freedom? 

President  Johnson  told  the  Congress 
in  his  message  on  food  for  India: 

Our  lives  are  pledged  to  the  conviction  that 
free  people  meet  their  responsibilities  when 
they  face  the  truth. 


POOD  FOR  INDIA 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


These  are  brave  words,  bravely  spoken, 
but  they  are  words  which  should  be,  in 
my  opinion,  directed  at  many  other  na- 
tions in  the  free  world  who  neither  face 
the  truth  nor  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties in  southeast  Asia  and  particularly  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President  also  told  us  that  "Amer- 
ica would  cease  to  be  America  if  we 
walked  by  on  the  other  side  when  con- 
fronted by  such  catastrophe"  as  famine 
in  India.  But  I  submit  that  America 
shall  surely  cease  to  be  America  should 
the  Ideology  called  communism  win  the 
competition  we  are  surely  engaged  in 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  America  are  being 
all  too  naive.    We  feed  India,  and  she 
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.  „  .                 ,e  ••     wp        That  bill  died  in  that  committee  limbo  This  leaves  us  with  Thanksgiving  and 

calls    us   "imperialist   aggressors.       we       Jj.^' ^",.^|,^ding      No  ac  Christmas.     Christmas,  for   rather  ob- 

feed  India,  and  she  demands  of  us  peace  known  as    ir-enmng.       u  ^_^^  reasons,  has  been  rather  weU  es- 

without  honor  or  victory     we  feed  India  uiea.            ^      ^^^      ^^son  for  my  lack  tablished.    Thanksgiving  is  observed  on 

and  she  plays  footsy  with  MOSCOW  and  ^^^^^-^^^'^^^^^l'^^^,^^^  the     fourth     Thursday     in     Noveml^^^^ 

Nasser.                             .                                   .     .  „    g^gj^^s  ^igh  enough.    Perhaps  Here  agam.  there  is  no  particular  rea- 

AU    too    much    American    blood    has  J°*  ^.^\,^i[e^'^jJ;%uSch     For  if  my  rea-  son  for  it,  it  just  has  become  a  custom 

stained  the  paddies  and  Jungles  of  Viet-  ^^°  P^^^f^^^jJ  for  establishing  Memo-  dating  from  President  Lincoln  who  so 

nam  for  us  to  refuse  freedom  victory  ^  ^^f^^^J^ona  Monday  thSi  why  would  established  it.     Prior  to  that,  days  of 

Vietnam  when  it  is  within  our  Power  to  "^1  Day  °^J  ^j^^^^y-^JJI?  holidays?  thanksgiving  had  been  observed  in  this 

grasp  t^^^,,"f  °7.fiS.;^^^^S,riouth         A? firit  I  was  ieluctant  t^  further'con-  country  in  various  months  on  various 

Snres?peSe"«s^  m^iLi  ^--^--fhSa^:  ^n^hlnt  "Si.e  most  of  the  other  hoUdays. 

in  public  life  pragmatic  but  higW^^^^  toSs'birSdav' Fourth  o'fJufy.VeteraL  however.  Thanksgiving   does  fall  on  a 

"?o£er^ise  eSl'^l'e  he^  Day.  or  even  Thanksgiving  would  seem-  fixed  day    Thursday,   and  not   a   fixed 

^^^^¥B^l  p-roStafSl    f^^:^^S^:^:^:^lr     n^Tt^e  are  at  least  four  of  ou. 

"SSry%rrf^a^;  n^se^^i^rJ^Ihe   I.e  World  Al-  ^^SS^^^^^^^^^ 

Se?2trvaS;a?iSrr^^^  manac  as  Federal  legal  pubUc  holidays  P^-t-  which ^a^.^^^^ 

and  I  believe  from  the  public  statements  are^                                              washing-  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day. 

t^rnlt^n  whlcS  o^es  i^erica^  leS  to^rBfrthday.  February  22;'  Memorial  Independence  Day  and  Veterans'  Day. 

"^.ht.SlwS  the  WghS  sins  oT^^^^  or  Decoration  Day.  May  30;  Independ-  But  is  this  too  radical  a  proposal?     Is 

r  a^ai^st  frSdJm  and  inSpendence  ence  Day,  July  4;  Labor  Day.  first  Mon-  there  any  sentiment  for  it? 

^tl^l^n«l^fresDect   guilty  of  giv-  day     in     September;     Veterans     Day,  Data  available  would  seem  to  indl- 

f"c?«TaS  com^rt  to  the  ideoVoglLl  November     11;     Thanksgiving,     fourth  cate  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 

^"^.mv  wWch  w^f a?e  todS  in  V^^^^  Thursday  in  November;  and  Christmas,  not    based    on    data    compUed    by    the 

C^deSteal^^dcreSitewiliret^^^^^^  December  25.  Chamber   of   Commerce  of   the  United 

onl^av  and^dia  will  be  the  loser,  else  All  of  these  holidays,  with  the  excep-  states  of  America  which  indcates  its 

Z  miL't  prove  her  comp^^^^^       and  her  tion  of  Labor  Day.  fall  on  fixed  calendar  membership  would  oven^'helmingly  fa- 

fono^^nd  her  b^raverTtoday  when  her  dates   and   at   random   throughout   the  vor  a  uniform  Monday  hohday  plan.     I 

Tv, wc  nP^ri  hpr  week.    Yet  custom  rather  than  history  have  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 

nelgnoors  neea  nei . ^  seemingly  dictates  why  any  particular  results  of  the  poll  in  the  Record  at  this 

~~"~^~~'^^~'  holiday  falls  on  any  particular  date,  with  point: 

A  UNIFORM  PLAN  FOR  RANDOM  one    exception.     The    exception    is.    of  [prom  the   Chamber  of   Ck)mmerce   of   the 

HOLIDAYS  course.  New  Year's  Day.  united  states  of  America,  Washington] 

,     T^^T^xrc^r^&v      Mr  cjripntpr  Task  Washington's   birthday   was   actually  membership    Opinion    Poll    on    Unifobm 

Mr.  KORNEGAY      Mr.  Speaker  I  a^k  pebr^ary  11  but  was  changed  to  the  22d  "^  Monday    Holidays    as    of    Oct.    14,    1966 

unanimous  consent  that  the  genueinan  ^,^^^  ^^^  British  introduced  the  Gregori-  (  final  results  i 

from  Tennessee  [Mr  ^'^^^J^f^^?^  f *"  an  calendar  in  the  colonies.    The  event  j.  do  you  approve  the  general  Idea  oJ  uiU-     ^ 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  mine  ^j^j  ^^  g^.jtched  to  another  date  with-  form  Monday  holidays?                                      . 

RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter  ^                dishonor  to  the  memory  of  our  P^<''f. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there  J^g^p.^dent.    In  fact,  it  has  been  sug-     Yes  (8,210) -    ^ 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  observance  might  be    No  dfSf)------ ^J 

man  from  North  Carolina?  ^j^^.^^  ^^  j^^^or  of  all  our  Chief  Execu-     No  opinion  (98) _J; 

S'^'iSJ^n'o?   Tennessee.      Mr.  tives  and   be  observed  as   "President's  Total  (9.664) .-  100 

Speaker,  recently  I  was  very  disturbed  "^^.^-_j„,  n^^  j^  observed  on  May  30  2.  Do  you  beUeve  your  employees  would   , 

at  the  prospect  of  flying  my  steff  a  hoU-  f,,^^^°pTAiSar  re^n  5  historic  or  ^^^^  ^^«  ^'^-^                                     Percenr 

day  on  Washington's  Bnthday.    It  wa^  any  other  significance.    In  fact  it  is  not     ^es    (8  447)  - 9° 

not  that  I  begrudged  them  the  time  off.  ^^^^^     observed  in  all  our  States  on     J^  (4S)     .'--'- ^ 

Quite  the  contrary.    They  work  hard  and  °^^l^J^^^^^     Thus,  the  particular  date     no  op^on   (497) 5 

deserve  a  holiday  when  one  rolls  around^          observance  could  be  swltehed  to  the  -— 

.  ^^.''f  fx/\'.'  ^  'n'^'.'^RirZaT  196?  ^ast  Monday  in  May  without  any  breach  Total  (9.427)  --  100 

fact  that  Washington  s  Birthday   lab  /  ^^  historical  integrity.  3.  indicate  which  of  the  following  holidays 

came  in  the  middle  of  tne  weeK    on  a                        independence  Day,   is   a   bit  you'd  like   to   see  changed,    if  you  wish. 

Wednesday,  thus  tiirowing  the  workweek  j^^^^y^i^cvOt      This  date  w^  picked  to  slgmfy  your  preference  for  a  new  day  for  any 

out  of  balance  while  really  not  affording  "^°^^°™^^^'^  the^ontion  of  the  Dec-  ot  the  holidays, 

the  staff  any  vacation  at  aU;  only  a  few  ^XTr^dSln^ncS^^X^^^^  Washington's  Birthday.  Feb.  22   (62 

hours  ay/ay  from  the  job^  is  that  it  Is  rather  a  matter  of  question         percent) ^'^^^ 

Pour  year.  «f o.  when  I  Ar.^  g^e  ^    ^^'^  mcSS>den«'wi  Jopted'on     So.'  "»«  « ,J^ 

''V  T'  r\'n\%'aL  now  oS  "'J    SlTj^L^AfS   °e?r^;ouTSme     -ro  l^t  Mo.d.y  ,n  M.y -..-.  a.  ,«= 

plosee  too  often  Uttle  more  than  a  few     !if>'"f  °,'„*LfT  the    holZy    WM     ^'""'  ""'"  "" "— ^ 

t,rh^;°Snr/ti°?arra'!i^onry o°;  n?IS arb£¥i  —  -' ■- -  -  —''-^ 

rSer.^t;faSTa?aS;;i?U?ir  f^^^.B^^'^'^  -  J?t ZS  S  KSSS:::::::;:  ?;21! 

venient  for  employer  and  employee.  loses  some  of  its  significance. 
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TO  l«t  Monday  in  April  (because  No-  the  first  Monday  In  July  and  Veterans'  ^f^l^^'^^^.^.^'^j',,^!'^^^^^^ 

vember   already   has   Thanksgiving.  Day  on  the  second  Monday  in  November.  ^^'^''f^e^Set  Union,  ^e^  were  few  to- 

and    March-April    period    has    no  ^hls  idea  has  been  before  the  Congress  gtit^tlons   through   which  individuals   who 

designated   holiday) c^2  "^  °"^  ^°^"^  °^  another  for  many  years  jgj^   the   urgency   of   American   cooperation 

some  other  day '^■'  ^^^^  should  now  be  given  consideration,  with  nationalist  groups  could  act.    nsa  was 

Thanksgiving    4th    Thursday   In   No-  ^^^_^_^  °'^-^WhUe  we  wMl°q"ulte  aware  of  the  expan- 

vember    (73    percent) ^ STATEMENT  BY  12  FORMER  PRESI-  slonlst   ambitions   and   Ideological    goals  or 

Tc«>,  M,»a., .„»»,»»., 3..B3  %\^t|f™™ona. stu-  -r.irrurES'op«s"„":r?<,S! 

To  3rd  Monday  In  November 2.  761  qeNT   ASSOCIATION  ^gical  parlahs  but  as  political  adversaries  In 

some  other  day Mr  KORNEGAY      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  a  changing  world.    We  felt  that  the  politic 

4.  How  would  a  change  to  uniform  Monday  ,,„_„imnn<!  rnnspnt  that  the  eentleman  o^  confrontation  would  not  only  hinder  So- 
holldays  affect  your  business?  il"  ^^  pln.vK^^^^^  vlet    domination    of    international    student 

'         ^  ,    .  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr^  DentJ  may  ex  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  s^^j^^, 

Production,  work  schedulee.  ^nd  his   remarks  at  this  point  In  the  ^^^j  Eastern  Europeans  to  come  Into  contact 

Helpful   6.054  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter,  .^^h   the    ideas    and   convictions   of   young 

Harmful-- 6^5  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  Americans,  and  vice  versa. 

No   change 2,404  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  -without  substantial  funds.  NSA's  inter- 
No  opinion 162  ^j.^^  North  Carolina?  national  program  would  have  been  Immobl- 

ThPrp  wft<;  no  oblection  "zed.     Yet  each  of  us  concluded  that,  with- 

Total    -  9,295  Mr     OFNT       Mr     Shaker     I    do    not  °"t  question,  we  would  have  chosen  Immo- 

Mr.    DENT.      Ml.    bpeaker,    l    ao    not  ^lllzatlon  if   the  only  funds  available  were 

Pavroii  other  costs-  know  whether  other  Members  nave  pre-  ^^^ditioned   on    impairment   of   the   inde- 
Payroii.  otner  costs.  sented  this  view  of  the  CIA  dispq^e  but  I  pgndence  of  any  of  NSA's  principles  or  pro- 
Helpful  -  3. 203  believe  it  to  be  important  enough  for  the  grams. 

Harmful    4'72  Recqrd  of  Congress.  "And  so  the  question  became  whether  CIA 

No   change 5.019  „                           ,0  Fohmeh  Pkesidents  of  the  funds    entailed    any    such    conditions.     We 

NO  opinion -.-^67  ^-^^'l^l^^, ^,11,^11^ Jj'^j^^^l.o.  state  categorically  that  they  did  not^   Each 

of  us  after  being  elected  to  office  was  fully 

Total    —  8.961  AKRON.  OHIO  Informed  about  the  CIA  relationship.     Al- 

==  February  27,  i^bf.  legations  that  we  were  "trapped"  or  "duped- 
Sales  of  goods  and  services:  Enclosed  for  your  information  Is  a  copy  ^re  arrant  nonsense.     While  we  constantly 
,,   .  ,                                                      Q  nofl  °^   ^^«   statement    made   by    twelve    former  ^        ^^^  j^^  alternative   sources   of   funds, 

Helpful 3.096  presidents  of  the  National  Student  Associa-  ^^^^   relatlonslp   was   the  only   realistic  and 

Harmful— wo  tlon  regarding  recent  press  reports  on  the  re-  responsible    alternative    available    to    us   at 

No    change 4,818  lationshlp  between  NSA  and  the  Central  In-  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^j  ^^  authorized  Its  con- 
No  opinion o^-i  telUgence  Agency.  tlnuatlon  subject  to  the  controls  and  safe- 

-rrrr  This  statement  was  released  to  the  press  on  ^.^^  ^,^,^1  we  each  deemed  necessary  to 

T°**l- - "■"'''^  February  25,  1967.  ensure  the  complete  Independence  and  In- 

5.  Indicate  your  Ann's  major  activity.  "^^  I^i^nnis  Shatji..  tegrlty  of  NSA.    One  such  safeguard  was  to 
,          ,     ^     ,                                                       o  Rai  "February  25.  1967.  Insist    that    senior    elected    officers    In    suc- 
Manufacturlng              ---.------------  a.  w/  .          former    presidents    of    the    National  ceedlng  years  be  Informed  of  the  relation- 

w'^^'l?;,.  /nH  rPt«ii  trad.                        1' 597  Student  Association  we  feel  that  a  respon-  ship   so   that   no   possibility  could   exist  of 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1,  597  ^^^^^  ^^^  thoughtful  explanation  of  the  re-  by-passing  the  duly  elected  leadership  of  the 

services  . ^""  lationshlp  of  the  NSA  to  the  CIA  Is  desirable.  Association,  which  could  reappraise  the  re- 
construction   — 'o^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  speaks  for  the  year  he  served  as  lationshlp  annually.    Each  of  us  maintained 

Other *t°  president  the  utmost  vigilance  and  Independence  of 

^X^unS UonsTnd  utTut'lis 223  "The  International  world  of  the  1950-s  and  judgment   during   his    tenn   of   office.     At- 

M^X.,                             utilities ^/d  ^^^^,^  ^^^                 ^  ^^            ^^^j^  ^^^  ^g^p^g    ^^    ^^^j^Qi    ^o^m    not    have    been 

Mining ioi  ^^J  ^^^^  ^^^  important  in  shaping  NSA's  tolerated.     Any  such  attempts  would  have 

Total                                                     9  666  decisions.     NSA  recognized  the  vital  Impor-  resulted    In    an    Immediate    termination   of 

'  tance  of  American  student  participation  in  the  relationship.                               ^     ,^    v 

6.  Approximately  how  many  regular  em-  international  student  affairs  which  otherwise  "The  aljsence  of  controls  should  be 
ployees  do  you  have?  would  have  been  dominated  by  the  well  absolutely  clear  to  anyone  who  is  either 
1  to  q  PmnlovMs                                                102  trained  and  well  Informed  representatives  of  familiar  with  NSA  or  willing  to  take  the  Ume 

1  to  3  employees.. lu^  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.    But  to  review  the  record.    Each  NSA  policy  and 

Tn  tr,  5LS ■ 1  666  our's  was  no  reflex  Cold  War  action.    Indeed  program  was  adopted  by  the  governing  bodies 

lal^fa' ' ■" 9  351  It  was  precisely  out  of  NSA's  dissent  from  of    the    Association,    the    National    Student 

fno   to   2^0 ■■" l'942  many  aspects  of  American  post  war  foreign  Congresses.      For   nearly   twenty   years   NSA 

i^  ♦„  Rftrt 884  policy  which  often  seemed  to  us  Intransigent  has  remained  constant  to  the  principles  It 

r^J^nn^ 1  332  and  Inflexible  that  many  of  the  Association's  established  in  the  late  1940's  long  before  any 

over  500 .j^^  international  programs  were  born.  financial    discussion    with    the    government 

Total                                                        9  643  "NSA   believed    that    there    was    a   critical  took    place.      These    policies    and    programB 

^°^^    - —     •  need  for  the  American  student  movement  to  have  been  consistently  Independent  of  and 

In  January   of  this  year  This  Week,  be  an  active  participant  in  world  affairs  in  often  in  conflict  with  the  positions  of  tfle 

the  national  Sunday  supplement  maga-  order  to  create  a  more  sensible  international  government.     NSA    J^'^'i^^^"^  ^°t'  nsA 

zine.  conducted  a  poll  on  this  question  atmosphere,     students  were  one  important  have    verified    this    fact    throughout    NSAs 

and.  on  the  basis  of  a  reported  200  000  -fcorpi:x%ridUl?rrrqulr;d'=that^Lry  "''•Political  context,  change.     The  nation, 

returns,  found  90  percent  favoring  a  unl-  American  viewpoints  in  addition  to  the  gov-  and   international   situation   In   which  NSA 

form  observance  holiday  plan.  emmenUl  viewpoint  be  heard.  creates  its  present  policies  Is  no  longer  th« 

During  the  last  Congress  we  moved  to  "Three  aspects  of  NSA's  international  poll-  one  In  which  we  made  our  decisions.     We 

establish  time  uniformity  in  this  Nation  cles  should  be  emphasized:  have  always  recognized  the  reEponsibllity  of 

through  legislation  designed  to  eliminate  "NSA  consistently  supported  and  sought  ^^'^^  g'-°"P  °^  <;"";^f* '^^f"^  °^^^^^ 

the  annual  time  scramble  resulting  from  to  strengthen  democratic  student  organlza-  f  .°[|^"'^^"°"  ^,  f  d^^^^^ 

fho   Kzrvitnh   nn    anH   nff   rtnvliffht    >;avinff  ^'ons  'h  those  countries  where  they  existed  to   them   appropriate   auring  ineir   lenii  u 

the   switch    on    and   off    daylight   savmg  encouraged  their  formation  where  they  office,  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  gover- 

tune.     We  should  now  consider  similar  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^  political  and  social  Im-  nlng  bodies  of  the  Association, 

action  regarding  our  holidays.  portance  of  students  and  student  organlza-  "In  retrospect  we  feel  that  in  the  world 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  today  to  offer  tlons  was  not  then  widely  recognized,  but  It  In  which  we  worked  the  relationship  helped 

legislation    which    would    provide    for    a  was  evident  to  us  that  students  were  a  slgni-  make  It  possible  for  the  American  student 

uniform    observance    of    four    holidays  flcant  and  influential  elite  in  their  countries,  movement  to  make  Important  "^"tribut  ons 

whirh    now   fall    at    random   throuehout  "NSA's    international    policy    early    recog-  tow;u-d  the  development  of  democratic  stu 

Which   now   fall   at   random   tnrougnout  ^Ized  the  crucial  importance  which  nation-  dent  organizations.    We  reaffirm  our  sense  ol 

tneweeK.  ^j^st  movements  In   Asia,   Africa  and  Latin  pride   In   the  free  and  Independent  accom- 

They  are  Washington's  Birthday  which  America   would   have  in  shaping  our  world,  pllshment  of   NSA  during   those   years.     We 

would  be  observed  on  the  third  Monday  nsa's  attitude  was  consistently  but  not  un-  reaffirm    our   conviction   that   all    those  in- 

In  February,  Memorial  Etey  on  the  last  critically  sympathetic  to  nationalist  asplra-  divlduals  who  shared  In  carrying  out  NSAs 

Monday  in  May,  Independence  Day  on  tlons.     others  were  equally  aware  of  those  international  activities  did  so  with  honor  in 
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the  best  traditions  of  American   voluntary 

'^"^  ••William  T.  Dentzer,  Jr.,  1952;  James  M. 
Edwards.  1954:  Harry  H.  Lunn.  Jr.. 
1955;  Stanford  L.  Glass,  1956;  Harald  C. 
Bakken.  1957;  K.  Ray  Farabee.  1958; 
Robert  R.  Klley.  1959;  Donald  A.  Hoff- 
man. 1960;  Richard  A.  Rettlg.  1961; 
Edward  R.  Oarvey,  1962;  W.  Dennis 
Shaul,  1963;  Gregory  M.  GaUo.  1964.' 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 
Mr  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    VAN  DEERLIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which  I 
feel  is  essential  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  one  of  our  greatest,  and  most 
coveted,  natural  resources,  the  mighty 
Colorado  River.    Similar  bills  have  been 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  and  at  least 
eight  other  Members  from  my  own  State 
of  California. 

With  my  colleagues,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  possible  consequences  If  we 
abandon  the  regional  approach,  incorpo- 
rated so  successfully  last  year  in  H.R. 
4671,  in  favor  of  shortsighted  sectional- 
ism. ,        ,, 

Our  legislation  would  not  only  author- 
ize the  central  Arizona  project,  a  laud- 
able and  long-overdue  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish that  State  a  fair  share  of  Colorado 
River  water;  It  also  would  protect  the 
just  Interests  of  the  six  other  States 
that  share  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

California  would  be  guaranteed  4.4 
million  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  river 
each  year.  It  would  be  difficult  for  Cali- 
fornia to  live  with  a  bill  that  did  not 
carry  such  assurance,  for  my  State  al- 
ready is  using  some  5  million  acre-feet. 
At  the  same  time,  California's  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  Is  creating  an  inexorable 
demand  for  an  additional  200,000  acre- 
feet  every  12  months. 

Uke  H.R.  4671.  the  legislation  we  are 
recommending  wooild  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  reconnais- 
sance report  on  potential  new  sources  of 
water  for  replenishing  the  Colorado  and. 
if  that  were  favorable,  a  foUowup  feasi- 
bility study.  ,    ^ 

Again,  the  need  for  such  a  feature  in 
the  legislation  seems  self-evident  to  me. 
The  Colorado  today  simply  does  not 
have  enough  water  to  meet  the  existing 
and  future  demands  upon  it.  Within  25 
years,  we  are  told,  the  annual  deficit 
will  be  about  4.5  million  acre-feet,  unless 
we  can  somehow  locate  and  import 
enough  water  from  other  sources  to  sus- 
tain the  Colorado.  The  projected  deficit, 
incidentally.  Is  greater  than  the  entire 
entitlement  proposed  by  my  bill  for 
California. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  single  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon 
which  would  be  authorized  by  our  bill. 
The  Hualapai  Dam,  as  it  is  known,  would 
eventually  produce  revenues,  through  the 
sale  of  electric  power,  of  more  than  $400 
million — a  necessary  economic  base  for 


the  central  Arizona  project  and  also  for 
future  importation  proposals. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  single  dam 
represents  a  sound  compromise  between 
the  two  dams  that  were  originally  pro- 
posed and  the  prohibition  against  any 
dam  at  all  that  is  sought  by  some  con- 
servationist groups.  While  I  respect  and 
applaud  the  view  that  the  Grand  Canyon 
should  be  maintained,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  in  its  original,  pristine 
state.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  fears  that 
the  one  dam  would  create  any  significant 
flooding  of  the  canyon. 

Our  bill  has  the  drawback  of  any 
compromise :  not  everyone  Is  going  to  be 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  It.  But  in  bal- 
ance, it  is  a  forward  looking  and  equi- 
table proposal,  recognizing,  as  it  does, 
that  our  critical  western  water  shortage 
is  a  problem  that  no  individual  State, 
acting  alone,  can  solve — even  within  its 
own  boundaries.  The  Colorado  Is  a 
shared  resource,  and  we  must  unite  in  a 
regional  effort  to  make  its  precious 
water  last  forever. 


bunkers  that  are  around  the  Port.  I  am 
at  now.  The  berm  Is  Just  to  protect  and 
make  sure  nobody  that  Isn't  suppose  to 
come  In  the  Fort  comes  In. 

The  flag  Is  just  to  show  the  Viet  Cong 
that  we  are  here  and  we  are  going  to  stay 
as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  needs  for  us  to  stay 
here  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Sir  we  thank  you  for  when  you  will  send 
the  flag.  All  the  men  here  will  appreciate 
the  flag.  Because  we  all  know  this  flag 
represents  the  United  States  that  we  are 
fighting  for  over  here. 
Thank  you. 

Pfc.  Regis  Gavauk. 


CAPITOL  FLAG  FLYING  OVER 
MEKONG  DELTA 


Company  C,  3rd  Battalion.  60th 

INFANTRT,     9TH     INFANTRY     DIVI- 
SION, 

March  8,  1967. 

Dear  Mb.  Hoixand:  Sir,  the  men  of  "C" 
Company  and  myself  thank  you  a  great  deal 
for  going  through  the  trouble  you  did.  To 
get  us  a  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Here  Is  a  picture  of  our  flag  on  the  flag 
pole  Sir,  the  sign  at  the  bottom  of  the  flag 
pole  says,  "Capt.  Charles  Lytle  Commanding, 
Co  "C"  3  60  Infantry.  The  1st  Infantry 
Unit  to  secure  and  defend  thU  small  por- 
tion of,  •The  Land  of  the  Mekong  Delta."" 

Sir  the  Company  and  I  say  thanks  again. 
Sp4c.  Regis  Gavalik. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holl.\nd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  In  the  House  for  over  14  years, 
and  If  I  served  for  40  years  I  could  find 
few  sights  more  thrilling  each  morning 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  Nation's  flag 
flying    over    the    majestic    building    in 
which  this  House  has  its  home.     But  to- 
day I  received  in  my  mail  a  photograph 
which  was  even  more  moving  than  that 
sight.     I  wish  the  rules  permitted  the 
Inclusion  of  photographs  In  the  Record. 
The  photo  to  which  I  refer  was  sent 
to  me  by  Sp4c.  Regis  Gavalik  of  "C" 
Company   60th  Infantry  Regiment,  9th 
Infantry  Division,  and  it  Is  a  picture  of 
an  American  flag,  which  has  previously 
flown  over  the  Capitol,  flying  over  "C" 
Company's  command  post  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.    There  is  something  deeply  mov- 
ing about  the  sight  of  that  nag  which 
once  flew  over  this  House  as  we  debated 
how  to  govern  free  men  and  which  now 
flies  over  the  outposts  of  freedom  half- 
way around  the  globe. 

A  flag  is  a  tiny  contribution,  mdeed, 
when  compared  with  the  blood  and  sweat 
and  suffering  the  men  of  "C"  Company 
are  giving  in  the  cause  which  that  flag 
symboUzes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  of 
"C"  Company  have  honored  the  Con- 
gress deeply  by  showing  our  flag  in  the 
front  lines  of  freedom.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  some  of  Specialist  Gavallk's 
letters  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  February  10,  1967. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  will 
obtain  a  flag  for  me.  The  reason  for  the 
flag  is-  some  of  the  men  and  myself  would 
like  to  raise  It  everytlme  ^ve  move  to  the 
line  or  I  should  say  the  berm. 

The  berm  Is  the  places  or  I  shotild  say 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  AND 
IMPROVE  THE  FEDERAL-STATE 
PROGRAM  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 
SERVICES 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
was  proposed  in  the  89th  Congress  by 
the  late,  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  Federal -State 
program  providing  child  welfare  services, 
authorized  in  title  V,  part  3  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Child  welfare  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  area  of  national 
significance.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  a  partner  of  States  and  locali- 
ties in  many  efforts  to  serve  children  In 
need  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  So- 
cial Security  Act  some  30  years  ago.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Welfare 
has  studied  the  program  and  made  this 
evaluation : 

The  existing  program  of  child  welfare  serv- 
ices .  .  has  pioneered  ...  In  the  provision 
of  services  for  children  and  youth  but  its 
coverage  is  so  spotty,  both  geographically  and 
m  srope  of  benefits,  that  it  offers  little  guar- 
antee of  protection  to  a  large  number  of  the 
nation's  children. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  substantial  help 
to  manv  needy  groups.  The  aged,  the 
disabled,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  chu- 
dren  livine  in  families  who  are  unable  to 
provide  for  them  are  all  assisted  by  vari- 
ous Federal-State  programs.  Child  wel- 
fare services  constitute  the  only  categorj- 
of  human  need  for  which  the  Congress 
has  not  authorized  matching  payments 
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to  the  States.    There  is  no  logical  reason 
to  continue  this  practice. 

The  total  amount  of  money  spent  on 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  in  1964  was  $1,876,556,000. 
The  Federal  share  of  this  was  56.7  per- 
cent of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
look  at  the  child  welfare  programs  in- 
dicates that  of  the  total  of  $352  million 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1965  the  Federal 
share  amounted  to  only  $34,200,000.  or 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  re- 
sources being  allocated  to  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram be  cut  back.  I  would  certainly 
support  its  continuation  and  any  efforts 
at  improvement.  But  what  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  without  families?  The 
ones  who  must  be  taken  from  their  fam- 
ilies because  of  an  inadequate  or  danger- 
ous home  environment.  Consider  the 
many  thousands  of  children  who  are  un- 
cared  for  while  their  mothers  are  out  of 
the  homes  working.  The  hundreds  of 
children  in  institutions,  such  as  Junior 
Village  here  in  Wasliington,  D.C.,  who 
desperately  need  the  love  and  care  of  a 
family.  The  many  unwanted  babies  who 
waste  away  in  hospital  cribs  for  lack  of 
adoptive  parents. 

This  Is  the  group  primarily  served  by 
the  child  welfare  programs,  currently  in 
operation  in  every  State.  All  of  these 
programs  are  attempting  to  expand  and 
to  be  able  to  provide  services  to  all  eli- 
gible children  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  primary  reason  for  slow  progress 
toward  this  goal  is  lack  of  resources.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  a  larger  role  in  assisting  in  the 
financing  of  these  programs  if  we  are  to 
make  significant  gains  in  improvement 
and  expansion  of  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  the  needed  resources  for 
child  welfare  because  the  States  are  un- 
able to  do  so.  The  States  cannot  do  so 
because  of  their  general  lack  of  revenues 
which  can  only  be  remedied  in  the  long 
run  by  some  kind  of  Federal  tax-sharing 
program.  The  real  estate  tax  base, 
which  supports  child  welfare  in  many 
*-  States,  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  finance 
child  welfare.  Many  States,  in  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  funds  may  not 
even  be  able  to  meet  the  requirement 
placed  on  them  by  Congress  in  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  extending  minimal  child  welfare  serv- 
ices to  the  entirety  of  each  State  by  1975. 

Pm-thermore,  in  1962  the  shortage  of 
funds  for  child  welfare  services  was  un- 
intentionally compounded  when  Con- 
gress Increased  matching  funds  for  many 
public  assistance  programs  but  did  not 
do  so  for  child  welfare  programs.  In  the 
case  of  administrative  expenditures  for 
public  assistance.  Congress  has  provided 
75  percent  matcliing  funds  to  the  States. 
This  means  that  the  State  now  receives 
3  Federal  dollars  for  each  dollar  It  spends 
in  public  assistance  administrative  costs. 
In  child  welfare,  however,  the  State  re- 
ceives almost  no  Federal  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Clearly  this  legisla- 
tion has  greatly  helped  the  public  assist- 
ance programs  but  it  has  unintentionally 
harmed  child  welfare  services  since  State 
legislatures  are  more  willing  to  appro- 
priate State  funds  when  each  dollar  they 
spend  brings  in  3  Federal  dollars.    The 


result  is  that  few  States  have  even  begun 
to  meet  their  critical  child  welfare  needs. 
Moreover,  the  present  system  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  child  welfare  services 
requires  only  a  nominal  matching  ap- 
propriation from  the  State.  And  no 
matter  how  much  the  State  appropri- 
ates, it  receives  the  same  amount  of 
Federal  support.  Clearly  the  present 
Federal  system  provides  no  incentive  for 
the  States  to  increase  their  child  wel- 
fare appropriations. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida.  State  ap- 
propriations for  child  welfare  services 
remain  relatively  low  for  the  reasons  I 
have  just  outlined.  As  a  result  of  these 
low  State  appropriations,  Florida's  ur- 
ban counties  have  found  it  necessary  to 
appropriate  local  funds  badly  needed 
for  other  programs  in  order  to  provide 
foster  care  and  shelter  for  thousands  of 
children.  Twenty-six  coimties,  includ- 
ing Dade,  now  provide  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  funds  for  the  State's 
child  care  program.  Last  year  the  Dade 
County  government  which  must  provide 
badly  needed  services  of  all  kinds  to  the 
rapidly  growing  metropolitan  Miami 
area  was  forced  to  appropriate  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for 
child  welfare  services.  This  amount 
was,  in  fact,  greater  than  the  sum  pro- 
vided by  the  State  for  direct  child  care 
expenses  in  all  of  Florida's  67  counties. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  recently  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  this  legislation.  Their 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  B-167-67 
A    resolution   supporting   H.R.    1977— a   bill 
establislilng   Increased   Federal   participa- 
tion in  State  child  welfare  services — cur- 
rently before  the  U.S.  Congress 
Whereas,    the   United   States    Congress   Is 
currently  considering  H.R.  No.  1977  which, 
if  passed,  will  eliminate  the  present  child 
welfare  grant  formula,  based  solely  on  child 
ptopuJatlon   and   per   capita   income    in   the 
states  and  substitute  therefore  a  matching 
formula  based  on  the  amount  of  state  fi- 
nancial participation  in  child  welfare  pro- 
grams;  and 

Whereas,  such  change  in  the  matching 
formula  would  provide  greater  incentive  for 
states  to  appropriate  increased  funds  for 
foster  home  care,  shelter  home  care,  adop- 
tion services,  homemaker  services  and  other 
services  for  dependent  children;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  inadequate  State  financ- 
ing, Dade  County  and  twenty-flve  other 
Florida  counties  have  found  it  necessary  to 
appropriate  local  funds  to  provide  Child 
Welfare  Services  which  are  a  state  responsi- 
bility, to  the  point  that  such  local  flnanc- 
Ing  now  comprises  as  much  as  seventy-seven 
percent  of  the  total  State  program  and  in 
Dade  County  alone  represents  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $775,000  in  local  tax  dollars; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Dade  County  has  concluded  that 
passage  of  H.R.  1977  would  enable  the  State 
of  Florida  to  meet  its  child  welfare  responsi- 
bilities at  less  cost  than  originally  antici- 
pated clue  to  the  increased  Federal  participa- 
tion called  for  in  the  bill:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  hy  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Dade  County,  Florida: 

1.  The  County  Commission  strongly  rec- 
ommends pa-ssage  of  H.R.  1977  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  respectfully  requests  support 
for  the  bill  from  Florida's  Congressional  del- 
egation. 


2.  The  Cleric  is  directed  to  send  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Honorable 
Spessard  L.  Holland  and  the  Honorable 
George  A.  Smathers,  U.S.  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida, and  to  the  Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascell 
and  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  members 
of  the  Florida  Congressional  delegation  from 
Dade  County,  with  a  request  that  copies  of 
the  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman 
of  each  Congressional  Committee  studying 
and  holduig  hearings  on  H.R.  1977. 

The  foregoing  Resolution  was  ofiered  by 
Commissioner  Alexander  S.  Gordon,  who 
moved  Its  adoption.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Commissioner  Lewis  B.  Whltworth, 
and  upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  vote  wm 
as  follows; 

Joseph  A.  Boyd,  Jr.,  aye;  Alexander  S.  Gor- 
don, aye;  Harold  A.  Greene,  aye;  R.  Hardy 
Matheson,  aye;  Thomas  D.  O'Maliey.  absent; 
Arthur  H.  Patten,  Jr.,  aye;  Earl  M.  Starnes, 
aye;  Lewis  B.  Whltworth,  aye;  and  Chuck 
Hall,  absent. 

The  Mayor  thereupon  declared  the  Resolu- 
tion duly  passed  and  adopted  this  20th  day 
of  February,  1967. 

Dade  County,  Florida,  by  its  Board  of 
County  Commissioners. 

E.  B.  Leathekman, 

Clerk. 
By  Edward  D.  Phelan. 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  provide 
a  much  more  favorable  matching  for- 
mula for  child  welfare  services  and  en- 
courage larger  State  appropriations  In 
this  neglected  field.  It  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  all  public  child  welfare 
services  on  a  variable-matching  basis. 
It  proposes  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  personnel  responsible  for  admin- 
istering and  providing  child  welfare 
services  and  of  the  training  of  employed 
personnel  be  75  percent.  Currently  the 
Federal  share  of  these  expenses  approxi- 
mates 25  percent.  The  Federal  share  of 
the  remainder  of  expenses  for  child  wel- 
fare services  would  vary  between  50  and 
83  percent  depending  on  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of 
child  welfare  services,  this  legislation 
proposes  that  funds  be  appropriated  for 
grants  to  encourage  experimental  and 
special  types  of  child  welfare  services. 
This  money  would  be  given  to  a  State 
agency  or  a  local  group  to  develop  and 
maintain  projects  of  an  experimental 
nature.  In  recent  years  new  approaches 
have  been  made  to  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  foster  care,  institutional  care. 
and  adoption.  These  innovative  pro- 
grams have  in  many  cases  been  success- 
ful, and  offer  much  promise  for  future 
progress.  They  should  be  continued  and 
others  established. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  projects 
which  have  utilized  new  and  untried  ap- 
proaches and  which  have  been  success- 
ful. An  agency  in  Pennsylvania  has 
made  an  interesting  experiment  in  what 
Is  called  quasi-adoptions.  Children 
eligible  for  adoption  were  placed  with 
foster  families  who  could  not  commit 
themselves  to  adoption,  but  who  wished 
to  take  on  the  care  of  a  child  and  con- 
sider adoption  at  a  later  date.  These 
persons  might  not  qualify  under  the 
usual  standards  applied  to  adoption,  but 
were  able  to  provide  the  babies  with  the 
emotional  and  physical  security  of  a 
home  and  family  which  would  have  been 
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lacking  if  they  had  remained  in  hospitals 
or  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  group  homes  in 
which  the  foster  mother  is  an  agency 
employee  with  professional  background 
Is  another  hope  for  the  future.  This 
may  be  particularly  appropriate  with 
adolescents  or  hard-to-place  children 
who  may  not  relate  successfully  to  ordi- 
nary foster  parents.  Another  promising 
approach  is  to  locate  foster  family  re- 
sources in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities, 
where  women  may  prefer  to  supplement 
the  family  income  by  caring  for  foster 
children,  rather  than  seeking  employ- 
ment outside  the  home. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  child  welfare  programs  are  at- 
'  tempting  to  expand  and  improve  their 
programs.  They  may  be  especially  use- 
ful in  the  more  difficult  areas  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  children  with  special  prob- 
lems, the  mentally  retarded  child,  the 
child  of  a  minority  group  in  need  of 
adoption,  the  homeless  child  needing 
emergency  shelter  and  care. 

Standards  for  two  aspects  of  child  wel- 
fare— foster    care    and    day    care — are 
spelled  out  in  this  legislation.    These  are 
two  services  which  I  believe  are  of  pri- 
mary importance,  but  heretofore  have 
received  a  minimiun  of  attention  at  the 
Federal  level.    Of  the  total  funds — Fed- 
eral, State,   and   local — spent   in  fiscal 
year  1965  on  child  welfare  services,  65 
percent  was  used  for  payments  for  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes  or  child-care  insti- 
tutions.   However,  less  than  2  percent  of 
this  was  financed  with  Federal  money. 
Support  of  foster  care  has  been  consid- 
ered primarily  as  a  State  and  local  func- 
tion, and  it  certainly  should  continue  to 
be  administered  at  the  local  level.    But 
In  many  States,  foster  care  payments  are 
pitifully  low,  barely  enough  to  provide 
food  and  clothing,  but  not  sufficient  for 
other  services  necessary  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  child.    The  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed  will  set  standards  to 
be  followed  by  the  States,  to  encourage 
adequate  provision  of  foster  care  when 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2.7  mil- 
lion children  who  need  day  care  services. 
Only  310.000 — or  slightly  more  than  10 
percent — of  these  are  cared  for  by  public 
or  voluntary  agencies.    This  has  been  a 
subject  of  some  controversy,  many  per- 
sons feeling  that  the  children  would  be 
better  provided  for  If  the  mothers  re- 
mained in  the  homes.    Yet  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  many  women,  particularly 
those  from  low -income  families,  must 
earn  money  to  provide  an  acceptable 
standard   of  living  for  their   children. 
Many  women  who  are  subsisted  on  pub- 
lic assistance  would  much  prefer  to  be 
wage  earners  rather  than  welfare  recipi- 
ents, if  they  could  be  sure  their  children 
were  receiving  adequate  care.    I  believe 
that  provision  of  day  care  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  in.sure  the  welfare  of  all  of  our 
children.    This  legislation  would  provide 
that  day  care  would  be  available  only  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  determined  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  child.    Priority 
would  be  given  to  members  of  low-income 
groups  and  those  in  areas  which  have 
the  greatest  need  for  this  service. 

The  leorislation  includes  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  the  Federal  funds  allocated 


to  the  States  for  child  welfare  would  sup- 
plement, not  supplant,  that  amount  cui-- 
rently  being  spent.  In  this  way,  a  State 
will  be  prevented  from  reducing  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  funds  provided 
prior  to  the  new  legislation.  This  will 
insure  that  the  total  funds  available  for 
child  welfare  programs  will  increase. 

Other  provisions  included  to  improve 
these  programs  are  the  prohibitions  of 
residence  requirements  in  determining 
who  is  eligible  to  receive  child  welfare 
services,  llie  bill  stipulates  further  that 
services  be  made  available  to  all  children 
and  youths  up  to  the  age  of  21. 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Public  Wel- 
fare has  eloquently  stated  the  importance 
of  this  issue  with  these  words : 


The  vitality  of  a  society  can  be  measured 
by  the  way  it  treats  the  children  on  whom 
its  own  future  depends.  Adults  who  in  child- 
hood have  failed  to  receive  the  physical  and 
emotional  nourishment  necessary  for  their 
own  best  development  become,  in  their  turn, 
inadequate  parents,  poor  citizens,  and  eco- 
nomic misfits,  incapable  of  the  adaptations 
required  by  our  technological  society.  Some- 
where, this  cycle  must  t*  broken,  and  child 
welfare  services  are  essential  to  this  pre- 
ventive goal. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
assist  the  States  and  local  agencies  in 
continuing  the  excellent  work  they  are 
currently  engaged  In,  and  v^dll  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  extend  their  ser\'ices 
to  all  children  in  need,  in  every  commu- 
nity throughout  the  country.  I  urge  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  full  House  at  an  early 
date.  

RECORD  wnTHOUT  PARALLEL 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  how  devastating  in  both  life  and 
property  fires  can  be.  A  day  seldom 
passes  without  an  account  in  the  news- 
papers about  another  tragic  loss  from 
fire.  This  is  especially  true  during  the 
winter  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  almost  never 
hear  about  fires  that  were  prevented  or 
were  snuffed  out  before  they   became 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  record  of  fire  loss— that  is, 
an  absence  of  loss — that  I  am  sure  is 
unparalleled  in  this  country  and  un- 
doubtedly throughout  the  world. 

The  volunteer  fire  department  of  War- 
renton,  N.C..  an  old  and  distinguished 
town  in  my  district,  has  not  lost  a  home 
to  fire  in  almost  100  years. 

Think  of  it — 99  years  without  a  resi- 
dence destroyed. 

No  words  can  properly  pay  tribute  to 
the  dedication  and  ability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Warren  ton's  volunteer  firemen. 
The  town  is  to  be  no  less  commended  for 
its  unstinting  support  of  its  fire  depart- 
ment.   Both  the  residents  and  the  fire- 


men have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  a 
record  that  would  be  difficult  to  match. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial describing  this  outstanding  town 
and  its  firemen  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Mutualizer  by  the  Caro- 
linas  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.; 

A  Perfect  Record — 99  Years 
Few,  if  any.  fire  departments  can  boast 
"not  a  home  lost  to  fire  in  nearly  a  century." 
Yet.  this  is  the  record  of  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's oldest  volunteer  fire  departments — in 
Warrenton,  N.C..  with  a  population  of  1,286. 

Origlnallv  formed  in  1868  with  12  volun- 
teers Icnown  as  the  Plummer  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  it  used  only  a  homemade 
wagon  with  hooks,  ladders  and  oil  cans  for 
the  "bucket  brigade."  Their  wagon  was 
pulled  by  hand  and  dipped  water  from  the 
two  wells  on  the  court  house  square. 

Today  this  volunteer  department  has  mod- 
ern equipment  operated  by  well  trained  ac- 
credited fire  fighters  and  rescue  workers 
faithful  and  loyal  to  do  better  for  their 
community.  Each  member  strives  to  main- 
tain their  record  of  "never  having  lost  a 
house  to  fire."  ' 

An  excellent  record  indeed.  partlciUarly 
for  a  volunteer  fire  department! 


AWARD  CEREMONY  OF  FREEDOMS 
FOUNDAITON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  and  high  honor  recently 
to  take  part  in  the  awards  ceremony  of 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells, 
is  a  nonprofit,  educational  institution 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For 
18  years,  it  has  conducted  an  awards 
program,  based  on  contribution  toward 
a  better  understanding  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  basic  freedoms  and 
corresponding  responsibilities. 

Fittingly,  on  the  235th  birthday  aimi- 
versary  of  George  Washington,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  18th  annual  national  and 
school  awards  were  bestowed  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation. 

I  was  Invited  to  attend  this  solemn  oc- 
casion because  a  yoimg  man  from  my 
congressional  district  was  awarded  the 
highest  honor  that  this  great  organiza- 
tion presents  each  year.  The  recipient 
of  the  award  was  not  there  to  receive  It. 
for  it  was  awarded  posthumously.  Yet. 
though  he  was  not  present  to  receive  the 
accolades  that  were  rightfully  his,  he 
was  much  with  us  that  day. 

For,  the  citation  appearing  on  the 
George  Washington  Award,  presented 
posthimiously  to  Kc.  Hiram  D.  Strick- 
land, reads: 

He  died,  but  through  his  faith,  he  Is  Btlll 
speaking. — Hebrews  11:4. 

It  was  never  my  pri\'ilege  to  know 
Private  First  Class  Strickland,  although 
over  the  past  several  months  I  feel  that  I 
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do  know  "Butch"  as  he  was  called  by 
his  family  and  close  personal  friends.  I 
feel  that  I  have  always  known  Butch 
Strickland.  He  Is  the  kid  next  door,  or 
the  one  down  the  block. 

He  is  the  epitome  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can boy.  Or,  he  was  what  I  like  to  think 
of  as  the  all -American  boy.  Butch  grew 
up  in  a  small  town.  Graham,  N.C..  and 
in  the  words  of  his  parents  was  a  "nor- 
mal" boy  with  normal  likes  and  dislikes 
and  normal  interests.  He  played  football 
and  took  part  in  other  activities  at 
Southern  High  SchoOl  in  Alamance 
County,  N.C. 

He  wanted  to  serve  his  country,  and 
just  a  few  days  after  his  graduation  from 
high  school  he  Joined  the  Army. 

Young  Butch  was  first  stationed  in 
Korea,  but  he  wanted  to  go  where  the 
action  was  and  volunteered  for  service 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  not  content  just 
to  be  in  Vietnam,  but  volunteered  for 
every  patrol  action.  On  February  1, 
1966,  he  was  not  assigned  to  go  on  patrol 
duty,  but  he  persuaded  his  superiors  to 
take  him  along — on  his  last  patrol.  For, 
in  trying  to  rescue  a  wounded  buddy,  he 
took  a  Vietcong  bullet  in  the  back  of  his 
head  and  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  I  became 
first  aware  of  young  Butch  Strickland. 
A  newspaper  editor  and  friend  in  Bur- 
lington, N.C. — Howard  White — notified 
me  that  this  young  man  had  been  killed 
in  action  and  that  his  parents  learned 
of  his  death  by  a  telegram  delivered  at 
night  by  a  taxi  driver.  Mr.  White  sug- 
gested, and  rightly  so.  that  more  humane 
methods  might  be  used  by  the  military 
to  notify  families  of  deaths  of  loved 
ones  in  battle.  Later,  our  Department 
of  Defense  did  change  this  policy— a 
change  which  I  strongly  recommended 
in  correspondence  with  the  Pentagon. 

Some  weeks  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Strickland  received  from  their  son's 
commanding  officer  a  letter  enclosing  a 
note,  which  was  in  the  personal  hand- 
writing of  their  son.  This  note,  a  poig- 
nant and  eloquent  expression  of  a  20- 
year-old  young  man.  summed  up  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American,  a  freeman. 
He  said : 

Dear  Folks:  I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my 
last  one.  You've  probably  already  received 
word  that  I'm  dead  and  that  the  government 
wishes  to  express  Its  deepest  regret. 

Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  I 
know  It  was  part  of  my  job.  I  want  my 
country  to  live  for  billions  and  bUllona  of 
years  to  come. 

I  want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight 
for  freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
Job  God  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every 
American  to  fight  for  the  freedom  we  hold 
so  dear.  If  we  don't,  the  smells  of  free  air 
could  become  dark  and  damp  as  In  a  prison 
cell. 

We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  In 
a  mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, because  we  know  we  have  failed  our 
God.    country    and    future    generations. 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought, 
whether  It  be  In  heaven  or  hell.  Besides, 
the  saying  goes,  "One  more  GI  from  Viet- 
nam. St.  Peter;  I've  served  my  time  In  hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell.  Gale  (his  sis- 
ters). Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the  twins 
and  Sandy's  kids  get  old  enough,  they'll 
probably  have  to  fight,  too.    Tell  them  to  go 


proudly  and  without  fear  of  death,  because 
it  is  worth  keeping  the  land  free. 

I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
English  classes  when  I  was  a  freshman  that 
said,  "The  cowards  die  a  thousand  times, 
the  brave  die  but  once." 

Don't  mourn  me.  Mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  country's  enemies,  and 
I  will  live  forever  In  people's  minds.  I've 
done  what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Don't 
mourn  me,  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

God  bless  you  all.  and  take  care.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  In  Heaven. 

Your  loving  son  and  brother. 

Butch. 

Butch  was  right.  He  will  live  forever 
in  people's  minds.  He  will  live  forever 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  love  and  value 
the  freedoms  that  we  have  and  that  he 
died  for.  He  died  to  preserve  those  free- 
doms. Certainly,  those  of  us  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Butch  Strick- 
lands  can  help  as  we  can  to  honor  and 
respect  the  freedoms  that  are  ours  as 
legacies. 

The  last  letter  of  Butch  Strickland 
was  chosen  as  the  finest  example  of 
demonstrated  Americanism  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation.  The  citation  on  the 
George  Washington  Award  plaque  reads: 

He  died,  but  through  his  faith,  he  Is  still 
speaking — Hebrews  11:  4, 

With  the  knowledge  that  he  might  be 
killed  In  Vietnam,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
family,  found  in  his  personal  effects  after 
he  paid  the  highest  price  to  be  called  an 
American.  He  demonstrated  faith,  love  and 
devotion  to  God  and  country,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  every  man  who  truly  loves  free- 
dom. 

America  salutes  you — Pfc.  Hiram  D. 
Strickland. 

For  your  undaunted  spirit  and  loyalty  to 
the  Nation  you  served  to  the  fullest  degree. 

For  your  consummate  and  Invariable 
steadfastness  to  the  highest  concepts  of 
patriotism. 

For  your  articulate  expression  of  our  duty 
to  freedom. 

For  your  open  constancy  in  your  faith  in 
God, 

For  your  sacrificial  gift  of  life  that  others 
might  live  in  freedom. 

Thus,  on  February  22,  1967. 1  was  per- 
mitted to  share  the  pride  of  the  Donald 
Strickland  family,  who  accepted  the 
award  presented  through  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion, a  nation  that  is  enriched  by  individ- 
uals such  as  their  son. 

Sandy.  Nell,  and  Gale  Strickland,  for 
whom  Butch  fought  and  died,  were  with 
their  parents  at  this  momentous  event, 
as  were  a  number  of  others,  including 
myself.  Among  those  participating  in 
the  ceremonies  was  North  Carolina  Sen- 
ator B.  Everett  Jordan,  whose  home  i.s 
not  many  miles  removed  from  the  Strick- 
land family. 

The  person  who  brought  the  Strickland 
letter  to  the  attention  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  others,  Howard  White,  of 
the  Burlington  Daily  Times-News,  was 
present  for  the  occasion,  as  were  several 
other  North  Carohna  guests  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation. 

Charles  Dunn,  whom  I  am  proud  to  say 
was  my  legislative  assistant  at  one  lime, 
represented  North  Carolina  Gov.  Dan 
Moore.  Special  thanks  should  go  to  Bur- 
lington Industries,  an  outstanding  indus- 
trial citizen  of  North  Carolina,  which 
provided    air    transportation    to    Valley 


Forge  for  the  Strickland  family  and  other 
Invited  guests.  Burlington  Industries, 
which  is  the  employer  of  Donald  Strick- 
land, was  represented  by  J.  C.  Cowan, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board,  and  by  W.  L. 
Payle,  director  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  used  this  occasion 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
this  Nation  an  outstanding  example  of 
Americanism  in  its  truest  form.  "He 
died,  but,  through  his  faith,  he  is  still 
speaking."  He  is  speaking  for  me.  and 
for  you,  and  for  all  Americans  for  "bil- 
lions and  billions  of  years  to  come." 


March  S,  1967 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  MIN- 
IMUM BENEFITS  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DanielsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  can-y  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  permit  credit  for  Fed- 
eral employee  service  to  be  transferred 
to  the  social  security  system  if  the  em- 
ployee is  not  entitled  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits.  A  companion  bill  Is 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  accom- 
plish the  required  changes  in  the  social 
security  laws. 

This  legislative  proposal  has  two  ma- 
jor features: 

First.  A  transfer  of  credit  arrange- 
ment, under  which  credits  for  an  em- 
ployee's Federal  service  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  social  security  system  if  no 
retirement  system  benefits  are  payable— 
either  because  the  employee  did  not  have 
enough  service  to  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments for  retirement  or  because  he  for- 
feited eligibility  by  withdrawing  his  re- 
tirement contributions — at  the  time  he 
dies,  becomes  disabled,  or  reaches  retire- 
ment age. 

Second.  A  guaranteed  benefit  level, 
vmder  which  retirement  system  benefits 
that  are  paid  would  be  raised  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  assure  that  such  bene- 
fits, together  with  any  social  security 
benefits  based  on  other  work,  will  at  least 
equal  the  amount  that  would  be  payable 
if  the  Federal  service  had  been  covered  by 
social  security. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system, 
while  predating  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, has  evolved  as  an  independent  staff 
retirement  system.  It  places  primary 
emphasis  on  the  adequacy  of  retirement 
benefits  for  long-service  personnel. 
However,  unlike  staff  retirement  systems 
in  private  industry,  the  Federal  statT  re- 
tirement system  does  not  provide  Federal 
employees  the  continuing  basic  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  Government  under 
the  social  security  system.  As  a  result, 
there  exist  serious  saps  in  disability  re- 
tirement, survivor  protection,  and  defi- 
ciencies in  the  benefit  levels. 

Federal  employees  and  their  families 
do  not  have  disability  or  survivor  protec- 


tion under  our  staff  retirement  system 
until  the  employee  completes  a  minimum 
of  5  years  of  civilian  service.  There- 
after, family  protection  is  likely  to  be 
below  the  level  of  basic  protection  pro- 
vided under  social  security,  at  least  until 
the  employee  has  performed  substantial 
service.  Thousands  of  workers  who  shift 
between  Government  employment  and 
work  in  the  private  sector  have  serious 
gaps  in  their  social  security  protection. 
They  are  without  protection  at  various 
times  and  may  reach  retirement  age 
without  any  right  to  an  annuity. 

The  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee for  some  time  has  recognized  these 
deficiencies  in  the  retirement  law.  Bills 
were  considered  in  the  84th  and  85th 
Congresses  in  an  attempt  to  provide  at 
least  minimum  annuity  protection  for 
such  employees  and  their  survivors. 
While  they  were  viewed  with  sympathy, 
the  proposals  failed  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problems  inherent 
In  the  relationship  between  the  staff  re- 
tirement system  and  the  social  security 
system. 

The   Cabinet   Committee   on   Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Sy.stems  in  1966  recom- 
mended to  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress—House Document  402,  89th  Con- 
gress and  in  his  message  of  January  23, 
1967,  on  older  Americans — the  twofold 
proposal  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  leg- 
islation.    The    adoption    of    this    two- 
pronged  approach  would  meet,  to  a  large 
extent,   the  needs   for  basic   protection 
that  are  not  now  being  met  by  the  civil 
service  staff  retirement  system,  without 
disturbing  current  benefit  rffehts  of  pres- 
ent employees  and  without  providing  di- 
rect social  security  coverage.     All  em- 
ployees would  be  assured  that  if  they 
leave  the  Federal  service  without  retire- 
ment system  protection,  or  in  the  event 
they  lose  such  protection.  Federal  em- 
plpjTnent  would  be  credited  imder  social 
security.    By  giving  them  continuity  of 
b«5ic    protection,    this    proposal    would 
benefit  career  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies by  considerably  improving  survivor 
protection  up  to  the  time  they  have  com- 
pleted long  periods   of  service,   and  by 
providing  improved  disability  protection. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  currently  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  proposal  which 
embodies      the      necessary      legislative 
changes  In  the  social  security  laws  to 
carry  out  the  transfer  of  credit  for  Fed- 
eral employees.     The  legislation  I   am 
sponsoring  will  make  the  necessary  leg- 
islative changes  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment laws.    The  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement. Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  already 
agreed    to    schedule    hearings    on    this 
proposal  at  the  earliest  opportimity. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  present 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  obsen'ing  the  actions  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commit- 
tee is  unnecessary  and  that  problems 
concerning  our  internal  security  would 
be  better  handled  by  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  our  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  over  20  years.  o|)ly  three  pieces  of 
enacted  legislation  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  work  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  despite  major  ex- 
penditures of  funds  by  tJiis  committee. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  quite  fiagrant 
misuse  of  the  congressional  power  to  issue 
contempt  citations.  In  the  past  15  years 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  asked  and  received  House  en- 
dorsement for  its  citations  of  contempt 
for  129  individuals,  but  only  nine  of  these 
citations  have  resulted  in  final  convic- 
tion. 

But  what  perhaps  is  the  most  damag- 
ing, is  the  erratic  and  irresponsible 
methods  of  this  committee— methods 
which  have  subjected  many  Innocent 
Americans  to  the  glare  of  unfavorable 
and  unwarranted  publicity  and  left  them 
so  tainted  as  to  seriously  affect  their  per- 
sonal and  professional  lives.  Only  last 
summer  we  were  "treated,"  at  first  hand, 
to  the  spectacle  of  a  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  hearing  which,  in 
following  the  pattern  of  the  past,  again 
disregarded  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens and.  in  the  subsequent  carnival, 
made  a  mocken-'  of  the  congressional  in- 
vestigative process. 

While  we  must  always  be  alert  to  the 
problems  of  internal  security,  I  believe 
that  this  goal  can  best  be  achieved 
through  a  responsible  subcommittee  of 
our  House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  com- 
mittee which  has  repeatedly  proved  its 
awareness  of  the  American  system  of  jus- 
tice and  civil  liberties. 


TRANSFER  FUNCTIONS  OF  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES  TO  JUDICIARY  COM- 
MTITEE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  ReesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  2 
marked  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by 
the  39th  Congress.  The  problems  facing 
the  39th  Congress  were,  of  course,  much 
different.  At  the  time,  following  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  winds  of  change  were 
sweeping  the  nation.  Senator  Trumbell. 
a  Republican  from  Illinois,  in  support- 
ing the  measure  to  set  up  a  new  depart- 
ment of  education,  made  this  plea: 

If  peace  and  harmony  are  ever  to  be  estab- 
lished among  the  people  of  this  Republic  we 


must  educate  them:  and  now,  in  the  disor- 
ganized stale  of  Southern  society,  when  all 
their  schools  have  been  broken  up  for  years, 
and  a  generation  is  growing  up  without 
education,  it  is  important  that  we  have 
Fome  head  X-o  this  educational  Interest  In  the 
country.  The  Nation  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  education  ....  But.  sir.  we  have  no  head 
to  this.  No  means  have  been  devised  by 
which  the  Improvements  In  science  and 
education  may  be  brought  together  and  dls- 
scmlntited  throughout  the  land. 

It  was  to  education,  then,  that  men 
looked  in  their  efforts  to  restore  harmony 
to  the  troubled  land.  And  for  that  pur- 
pose our  colleagues  of  an  earlier  day 
saw  the  grc-at  need  for  a^  central  point  in 
our  widely  diverse  educational  system,  a 
point  of  assistance,  of  enlightenment 
about  ihe  condition  of  education,  and  of 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Those  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. It  was  established  for  "the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts 
.'■-E  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems, and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall 
aid  the  people  ol  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  ef- 
ficient school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country." 

It  was  here,  then,  that  educators  and 
the  Nation,  and  Congress  itself,  would 
come  for  educational  information  and 
assistance  in  furthering  the  national  in- 
terest in  education. 

The  new  department  responded  with 
vigor  to  its  congressional  mandate. 
Within  a  year  its  first  annual  report  was 
issued,  a  monumental  work  of  856  pages, 
containing  a  wealth  of  material  on  the 
Nation's  schools  and  school  systems, 
land  grants  for  education.  State  colleges 
and  schools  of  science,  professional  edu- 
cation, and  education  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  was  followed  by  the  first 
educational  survey  ever  made  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  a  report  on  the  efliciency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system. 
A  comprehensive  807-page  report  on 
technical  instruction  in  the  schools  and 
universities  In  European  countries  also 
was  issued. 

One  hundred  years  after  these  early 
landmark  efforts  we  have  an  OflBce  of 
Education  that  will  make  available  this 
fiscal  year  nearly  $4  billion  to  the  States, 
local  school  systems,  and  colleges  and 
universities  to  support  a  broad  array  of 
programs.  They  range  from  preschool 
instruction  to  postgraduate  and  con- 
tinuing adult  education.  Some  of  these 
programs  are  intended  to  expand  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  culturally  deprived,  the 
talented,  the  disadvantaged,  the  unem- 
ployed, school  dropouts,  adult  illiterates, 
the  financially  needy.  Others  are  aimed 
at  improving  the  quality  of  education 
through  support  of  significant  research 
and  development  projects,  institutes  for 
training  teachers,  strengthening  instruc- 
tion In  science,  mathematics,  languages, 
English,  and  other  critical  subjects, 
counseling,  guidance,  and  testing. 
As  the  Office  of  Education  embarks  on 
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Its  second  100-year  journey,  the  winds 
of  change  blow  even  stronger.  Educa- 
tional opportunities  must  be  equalized 
for  the  Nation's  minority  groups.  Man- 
power must  be  trained  for  jobs  that  do 
not  even  exist  today.  Instruction  must 
be  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  In- 
dividual, proceeding  at  his  own  pace, 
according  to  his  own  level  of  achieve- 
ment. The  new  technology  of  com- 
puters, programed  instruction,  audio- 
visual media,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds 
must  be  adapted  and  refined  to  accom- 
modate the  knowledge  explosion  to 
young,  inquiring  minds.  America's 
growing  world  responsibilities  require 
new  and  immense  efforts  In  international 
education  activities. 

This  centennial  year  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  I  believe,  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  reflect  on  past  experiences  and 
achievements  and  to  look  ahead  to  the 
new,  challenging  tasks.  For,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said : 

If  we  are  learning  anything  from  our  ex- 
periences, we  are  learning  that  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  go  to  work,  and  the  first  work  of 
these  times  Is  education. 


OVERSEAS  CREDIT   UNION   MARKS 

FIRST     ANNIVERSARY    WITHOUT 

ACTION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3.  1966,  the  Department  of  Defense  is- 
sued a  directive— No.  1000.10 — which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  over- 
seas military  credit  unions. 

This  directive  is  now  more  than  one 
year  old  but  not  a  single  new  credit  union 
has  been  organized  under  the  directive. 
There  are  several  credit  unions  which 
now  operate  on  military  installations 
overseas  but  these  were  unsanctioned 
credit  unions  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  directive  and  gained  offi- 
cial recognition  when  the  directive  was 
issued. 

The  reason  that  no  new  credit  unions 
have  been  started  on  military  installa- 
tions overseas  is  not  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  our  service- 
men. On  the  contrary,  there  is  wide- 
spread interest  and  a  number  of  service- 
men groups  in  Europe,  particularly,  have 
already  gone  through  the  preliminary 
stage  of  forming  a  credit  union  but  have 
been  stopped  short  because  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  directive, 
I  was  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  formation  of  on-post 
military  credit  unions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries would  not  require  changes  in  any 
existing  treaties  between  the  host  coun- 
try and  the  United  States.  However, 
after  the  directive  was  issued,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  suddenly  discovered 
that  a  number  of  treaties  would  have  to 
be  renegotiated  in  order  to  allow  credit 
unions  to  operate  on  military  Installa- 
tions.   For  this  reason,  the  formation  of 


credit  unions  in  Europe  has  been  at  a 
standstill  while  treaty  negotiations  are 
being  conducted. 

The  need  for  credit  unions  in  Europe 
Is  most  acute  in  Germany,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  our  troops  are  stationed.  Ne- 
gotiations have  been  underway  between 
our  State  Department  and  the  German 
Government  for  nearly  a  year  attempting 
to  amend  existing  treaties  so  that  credit 
unions  can  be  established.  Throughout 
the  negotiations,  I  have  received  com- 
munications from  the  Department  of 
State  indicating  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  no  objections  to  military 
credit  unions  and  that  a  favorable  de- 
cision on  treaty  negotiations  would  be 
forthcoming  "within  a  month."  The  lat- 
est Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
information  on  the  treaty  negotiations  Is 
contained  in  Department  of  State  com- 
munique of  February  23.  which  reports 
that  a  draft  position  on  credit  unions  by 
the  German  Government  has  been 
adopted.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
draft  position  can  be  finalized  within  a 
few  weeks  and  a  final  position  endors- 
ing credit  unions  adopted  by  the  Gter- 
man  Government. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  servicemen  sta- 
tioned abroad  have  had  to  wait  for  more 
than  a  year  for  credit  union  service. 

Many  stateside  credit  unions  have 
filled  this  gap  by  extending  mall  service 
credit  union  operations  to  our  soldiers 
overseas. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  credit 
unions  are  needed  by  servicemen  over- 
seas. This  Is  clearly  brought  out  in  a 
letter  by  an  officer  who  commanded  an 
Air  Force  installation  in  Europe.  In  re- 
ferring to  military  credit  unions,  the 
captain  wrote: 

X  am  happy  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  people  who  though  they  are  in 
business  and  must  show  a  profit,  never  loet 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were  working  with 
human  beings.  Though  you  cannot  always 
see  the  fruits  of  yoiu-  efforts,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  fact  that  many  Air  Force 
careers,  stripes.  Jobs,  marriages  and  perhaps 
even  a  life  or  two  have  been  saved  through 
your  assistance.  As  a  former  Commander  of 
1350  airmen,  I  have  been  in  the  position  to 
see  the  problems  of  many  of  my  men  re- 
solved with  the  assistance  of  the  Credit 
Union.  We  have  lost  a  few  battles,  but  we 
have  won  most  of  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Department 
of  State  and  the  German  Government 
will  act  with  the  utmost  speed  in  clear- 
ing the  way  for  the  opening  of  overseas 
credit  unions,  so  that  servicemen 
throughout  the  world  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  work  ac- 
complished by  these  institutions. 


THE    HOFFA    STORY — PART    1 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Dally  News  of  March  7,  1967, 
began  a  three-part  series  on  James  Rid- 
dle Hoffa.  the  leader  of  the  1.7  million- 
member  Teamsters  Union,  who  yesterday 


began  serving  an  8-year  sentence  for 
jury  tampering.  The  author  of  the 
series,  Paul  Healy,  is  to  be  commended 
for  providing  in  capsule  form  the  long 
history  of  Hoffa's  rise  and  fall.  To  pro- 
vide background  Information  on  an  issue 
wiiich  is  currently  of  interest,  I  place 
part  1  of  "The  Hoffa  Story,"  subtitled 
"He  Was  a  Pitiless  Practitioner  of  Raw 
Power,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Hoffa  Story  :  He  Was  a  Prni-Ess  Peac- 
TmoNER  OP  Raw  Power — Part  I 
(By  Paul  Healy) 

Washington,  March  6.— When  the  prison 
doors  close  tomorrow  behind  James  Riddle 
Hoffa,  they  may  well  be  clanging  an  end  w 
the  violent  career  of  the  most  powerful  labor 
leader  In  the  Western  world. 

For  certain,  the  steel  doors  will  accomplish 
something  never  achieved  before — silencing 
one  of  the  most  ferociously  combative  per- 
sonalities ever  to  swagger  across  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

Predicting  Hoffa's  fiiUsh  at  54  is  a  risky 
business.  Time  and  again  he  has  con- 
foiuided  his  critics.  For  example.  Carmine 
Belllno,  the  government's  accountant-sleuth 
who  pursued  Hoffa  for  10  years,  thinks  Holla 
will  continue  to  control  the  1.7  mllUon- 
member  Teamsters  Union  from  the  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa.,  penitentiary. 

A    YOUNGER    BIYAl.    MAY    BE    IN    THE    WINGS 

"They're  all  afraid  of  him,"  BelUno  says, 
"I  doubt  If  his  rivals  will  do  much  bucking. 
Remember,  his  strong-arm  men  are  still  out 
of  Jail." 

Some  Hoffa-watchers  disagree.  Consider 
these  facts:  Tomorrow  Hoffa  is  due  to  begin 
an  eight-year  sentence  for  jury  tampering. 
Waiting  for  him  beyond  that  Is  a  five-year 
term  for  union  pension  frauds.  Even  If  he 
gets  off  maximum  time  for  good  behavior. 
Hoffa  still  will  have  to  serve  a  total  of  five 
years  behind  bars. 

That  would  free  him  In  1972  at  the  earliest. 
By  then  he  will  be  60.  There  are  those 
(Hoffa  doubtless  among  them)  who  can 
visualize  this  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  the 
labor  movement  returning  then  from  his 
Elba  to  the  cheers  of  his  loyal  troops. 

But  the  next  national  Teamster  conven- 
tion Is  scheduled  for  1971,  the  year  before  the 
earliest  date  he  can  expect  to  be  freed.  In 
the  meantime  a  younger  rival  may  have  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  seized  control. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  no  Hoffa  rival  with 
the  necessary  savvy  and  charisma  is  visible  In 
the  union  at  the  present  time. 

In  any  case.  Hoffa  may  discover  that  try- 
ing to  run  his  restless  empire  through  a  lim- 
ited number  of  visitors  and  prison-censored 
mall  may  be  too  much  for  even  his  resource- 
ful genius. 

If  It  can  be  done,  Hoffa  will  do  It.  He  is  a 
pitiless  practitioner  of  raw  power.  Power, 
not  money,  has  been  his  motive.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  he  has  been  able  to 
escape  unUl  now  the  clutches  of  the  entire 
U.S.  government.  Though  his  arrest  record 
dates  back  to  1932,  he  has  never  served  a  day 
m  jail.) 

Some  successful  American  trade  union 
leaders  have  taken  on  the  airs  of  a  "labor 
statesman" — or  of  the  Industrial  tycoons 
they  bargain  with. 

Not  Hoffa.  He  still  looks  and  talks  like 
a  sawed-off  version  of  a  bouncer  in  a  hood- 
lum-run night  club.  He  has  icy  blues  eyes, 
and  his  squat,  rugged  face  is  as  blunt  as  the 
front  of  a  Mack  truck.  Built  like  a  karate 
expert,  he  Is  only  5  feet,  5  Inches  tall.  But 
he  carries  180  solid  pounds  and  above  the 
waist  has  the  body  of  a  heavyweight. 

Hoffa  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  keeps 
in  shape.  One  of  the  first  times  he  met 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  then  Senate  rackets  com- 
mittee counsel,  he  said:  "I  can  do  30  push- 
ups— how  many  can  you  do?" 

"Fifty,"  replied  Kennedy.     Hoffa  snorted. 
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FEW  HAVE  DARED  TO  CALL  HIS  BLUFF 


Hoffa  always  talks  tough.  Government  in- 
vestigators Insist  he  is  a  "bluffer,"  but  few 
of  Hoffa's  underlings  have  dared  to  call  his 
bluff.  He  barks  his  words  and  they  tumble 
about  m  a  way  that  would  make  a  gram- 
marian tear  his  hair.  They  are  words  of  one 
syllable,  the  language  of  the  man  in  the 
truck  cab.  He  believes  he  has  remained 
close  to  the  members  of  the  world's  largest 
union. 

"I  care  not  what  people  say  about  me — 
only  you,"  he  once  told  a  Teamsters  con- 
vention. 

For  all  others  he  has  only  a  cold,  blistering 
contempt.  He  called  NBC  commentator 
David  Brlnkley  a  "Jerk" — and  to  show  him 
up,  submitted  to  a  Brlnkley  TV  interview. 
In  it  he  more  than  held  his  own. 

Of  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  he 
snapped:  "When  you're  old  and  decrepit  on 
top  of  being  stupid,  you're  In  trouble." 

As  for  Chairman  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.) 
of  the  Senate  rackets  committee,  Hoffa  has 
said:   "Faker,     Flat  right  out.     Faker." 

•Brat"  and  "spoiled  young  millionaire"  are 
Bome  of  the  printable  terms  he  has  used  for 
Robert  Kennedy,  his  longtime  antagonist. 
When  Kennedy  was  Attorney  General,  Hoffa 
told  a  convention  of  Pittsburgh  transporta- 
Uon  executives:  "Something  is  happening  to 
this  country  by  the  name  of  Bobby  Kennedy. 
Today  it  is  me.    You  may  be  next." 

BEING    WRONG    AIN'T    ONE    OT    HIS    FAULTS 

Hoffa  also  chews  out,  profanely,  newspaper- 
men and  his  own  lawyers — who  are  so  nu- 
merous they  are  known  as  the  Teamsters  Bar 
Association.  The  center  of  complex  legal 
argruments  for  a  decade,  Hoffa  thinks  he 
knows  more  law  than  his  attorneys,  and  in 
truth  he  has  put  In  more  courtroom  time 
than  most  of  them. 

Once  Hoffa  took  on  a  dozen  union  lawyers 
over  the  wording  In  a  clause  of  a  new  Team- 
sters constitution.  At  last,  one  attorney 
said  wearily:  "Jimmy,  there's  no  point  In 
arguing.     You're  Just  wrong." 

"Dammit,  dammit,"  Hoffa  replied.  "I  may 
have  faults,  but  being  wrong  alnt  one  of 
them." 

The  wording  went  Into  the  constitution. 

Hoffa  kibitzed  his  high-priced  legal  de- 
fenders (who  were  paid  out  of  the  Teamsters 
treasury)  constantly  during  the  Jury- tam- 
pering trial  in  Chattanooga,  Once,  when 
court  recessed,  he  Immediately  exploded  all 
over  his  No.  1  lawyer,  Jacques  M.  Schlffer, 

"Quit  talking  so  much!"  he  barked  in  the 
presence  of  government  attorneys  and  others. 
"And  why  don't  you  read  the  transcript?  I 
don't  care  if  you  stay  up  all  night — read  It." 

Hoffa  pictures  himself  and  his  union  as 
underdogs  harassed  by  "hypocritical"  politi- 
cians. To  Hoffa  all  of  life  Is  a  "Jungle" — 
and  that  goes  for  the  field  of  union  organiz- 
ing as  well.  He  recognizes  no  normal  Juris- 
dictional boxinds.  Among  the  more  unrecog- 
nizable teamster  types,  he  has  recruited  air- 
craft workers  and  the  salesmen  of  jaBs 
records, 

"EVERYBODY    FEARS    THE    TEAMSTERS" 

His  motto  may  be  summed  up  as:  Attack, 
never  defend.  He  has  stated  his  Inverted 
golden  rule  this  way:  "Do  unto  others — first," 
In  his  first  encounter  with  Kennedy,  he 
boasted:  "I  do  unto  others  what  they  do  to 
me — only  worse." 

Hoffa  exults  In  the  undeniable  fact  that 
"everybody  fears  the  Teamsters."  His  brag- 
gadocio is  not  surpassed  by  Casslus  Clay. 
When  a  newsman  once  suggested  that  Hoffa 
wielded  nearly  as  much  power  as  the  indus- 
trial "robber  barons"  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  cut  in  proudly  with:  "I've  got  more 
power  than  they  had." 

Hoffa's  personality  Is  a  real-life  successor  to 
that  of  the  gangster  "Little  Caesar."  played 
In  the  30*8  by  Edward  G.  Robinson.  Once,  an 
Irreverent  organizer  responded  to  a  series  of 
barked  orders  with  a  mock  Hitler  salute  and 
a  "Hall,  Caesar!" 


Hoffa  threw  an  ashtray  at  him. 

IX  Hoffa  appears  to  be  amoral  In  his  battle 
against  the  world.  In  his  private  life  he  Is 
highly  moral. 

He  Is  deeply  devoted  to  his  wife,  Josephine 
(who  may  be  the  only  person  he  really 
trusts).  He  met  her  on  a  picket  line  In  the 
1930s.  She  is  an  attractive  blonde,  somewhat 
shy,  and  he  treats  her  with  obvious  affection. 
Likewise,  he  is  proud  of  their  son,  Jimmy  Jr., 
now  a  Detroit  lawyer,  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Crancer  of  St.  Louis. 

Hoffa  has  never  touched  tobacco  or  liquor. 
His  family  life  In  his  unpretentious  home  In 
Detroit  is  a  startling  contrast  to  his  turbulent 
other  life. 


TAKES   A   DIM    VIEW    OF   STRIP   TEASERS 

For  a  man  who  has  long  associated  with 
hoods,  robbers  and  extortionists,  he  Is  sur- 
prisingly strait-laced  In  some  ways.  Hoffa 
has  been  known  to  walk  out  on  a  strip-tease 
act  and  he  once  stopped  a  night  club  from 
forcing  its  hat  check  girls  to  wear  uplift 
brassieres.  (Hat  check  girls  are  also 
"Teamsters.") 

Hoffa  has  passed  up  the  sporting  life  open 
to  men  traveling  on  an  open-end  expense 
account.  He  would  rather  talk  union  shop. 
On  one  trip  to  Europe,  he  walked  the  streets 
of  one  city  and  left  hurriedly,  complaining: 
"There's  nothln'  to  do  in  this  town — but 
nothln',"    The  town  was  Paris. 

Hoffa  has  been  earning  a  salary  of  $100,000 
a  year.  But,  unlike  his  portly  predecessor. 
Dave  Beck,  he  does  not  spend  it  on  $19  silk 
shirts,  antique  rugs  and  other  trappings  of 
the  good  life.  What  Hoffa  does  with  his 
salary  Is  something  of  a  mystery  to  govern- 
ment investigators, 

Hoffa  does  not  make  It  easier  for  them  to 
find  out.     He  keeps  no  bank  accounts. 

CONVINCED    NOTHING    IS    ON    THE    UP    AND    UP 

The  son  of  an  impoverished  coal  prospec- 
tor. Hoffa  had  to  go  to  work  at  10.  His  view 
of  the  world  has  been  profoundly  cynical  ever 
since.  He  is  convinced  he  lives  In  a  society 
In  which  nothing  Is  on  the  up  and  up. 

"The  zllUon-doUar  corporations  are  taking 
over  the  country,"  he  remarked  bitterly  a 
few  years  ago. 

"Poor  son  of  a  bitch  steals  a  loaf  of  bread, 
gets  two  years  In  jail  working  on  the  sand 
pile;  you  steal  a  couple  of  hundred  millions 
like  those  characters  in  the  electrical  Indus- 
try and  you  get  30  days.  And  they  never 
would  have  gone  to  Jail  at  all  except  the 
Judge  was  vindictive  and  wanted  to  pretend 
everybody  gets  treated  alike." 

"EVERY    MAN    HAS    HIS   PRICE."    HE   SATS 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  man  who 
is  going  to  prison  for  attempting  to  bribe 
Jurors  believes  every  man  has  his  price. 

Some  years  ago  Hoffa,  chatting  with  a  re- 
porter, suddenly  said,  seriously:  "Well,  what's 
your  price?" 

The  reporter  retorted  that  he  wasn't  for 
sale  and  could  not  be  bought. 

"Oh,  for  chrlssakes,  every  man  has  his 
price."  Hoffa  persisted. 

For  all  of  his  temperament.  Hoffa  has  ex- 
ceptional self-control  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. He  never  explodes  when  court  Is  In 
session — It  might  well  antagonize  the  Judge 
and  Jury.  Before  and  after  sessions,  though, 
he  carries  on  psychological  warfare  against 
the  government  attorneys  and  witnesses. 

During  the  1964  pension  frauds  trial  In 
Chicago,  Hoffa  became  furious  because  Car- 
mine Belllno  sat  in  the  front  row,  where  he 
could  pass  notes  to  the  government  prose- 
cutors. From  his  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  the  case,  Belllno  could  tell  If  a  defense 
witness  was  telling  less  than  the  truth. 

BACKED    BELLINO    AGAINST    WALL 

The  Teamsters'  efforts  to  squeeze  Belllno 
out  of  the  front  pew  were  laughable.  Two 
broadly-built  goons  hemmed  him  In,  making 
every  minute  of  the  session  uncomfortable. 

Once,  Hoffa  followed  Belllno  into  the  cor- 
ridor during  a  recess  and  backed  him  against 


the  wall  A  squad  of  Hoffa  musclemen  closed 
In  around  him.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
U.S.  District  Attorney  Miles  Lord  broke  up 
the  attempted  Intimidation,  hut  Hoffa  pre- 
tended to  spit  on  Belllno  as  his  parting  shot. 

After  the  trial  was  under  way.  the  govern- 
ment's chief  prosecutor  fell  111,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  chose  32-year-old  William 
O.  Blttman  to  succeed  him.  Though  Bitt- 
man  had  onlv  a  week-end  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  exceedingly  tangled  case  ( there  were 
140  witnesses  involved  K  he  charged  into  sev- 
eral hot  exchanges  with  Hoffa's  10  defense 
attorneys  In  his  very  first  session. 

When  Blttman  finally  sat  down,  Hoffa 
leaned  across  the  counsel's  table  and  said 
with  a  half  smile  and  half  sneer:  "Boy,  Bltt- 
man, you're  really  a  tiger  or  are  you  Just  a 
pussycat?    We'll  find  out," 

After  that,  Hoffa  and  his  bodyguard  hissed 
obscenities  at  the  aggressive  young  prosecu- 
tor as  he  entered  or  left  the  courtroom.  The 
purpose  was  obviously  two-fold — to  distract 
Blttman  from  what  he  was  doing  or  to  goad 
him  into  losing  his  temper  and  taking  a 
swing  at  Hoffa, 

PROSECUTOR    FEARED    FOR    HIS    WIFE    AND    KIDS 

Blttman  Ignored  the  Hoffa  vituperation  as 
much  as  he  could.  But  he  finally  rapped 
back  that  If  the  Teamsters  leader  wanted  to 
communicate  with  him,  he  could  do  It 
through  defense  attorneys. 

Meanwhile,  Blttman  had  to  run  a  gauntlet 
of  growled  threats  from  a  group  of  Chicago 
racket  figures  nearly  every  day  In  the  cor- 
ridors. The  Justice  Department  assigned  two 
marshals  as  bodyguards  fot^Un  during  the 
last  five  weeks  of  the  trial.  Fearing  for  the 
safety  of  his  wife  and  three  children,  the 
prosecutor  sent  them  out  of  the  city  untU 
the  trial  was  over. 

Blttman.  now  the  government's  top  prose- 
cutor (he  recently  got  a  conviction  on  Bobby 
Baker),  calls  Hoffa  by  far  the  cleverest  wit- 
ness he  has  ever  tackled, 

"I  didn't  ask  him  a  single  question  that  I 
dldnt  know  the  answer  to."  Blttman  ex- 
plained today.  "You  don't  do  any  probing 
or  fishing  with  a  witness  having  a  bear-trap 
mind  like  that," 

Hoffa  has  had  much  success  making  him- 
self believable  to  Juries;  until  1964  he  had 
never  been  convicted  on  a  major  charge.  But 
Blttman  proved  to  be  as  aggressive  and  a  lit- 
tle smarter.  He  maneuvered  Hoffa  Into  a  key 
admission,  as  will  be  related  later. 


VIETCONG  AMASS  MURDER  TOTAL 
OF  25,000  CIVILIANS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chesly  Manly,  a  veteran  reporter  who 
has  roamed  the  troubled  areas  of  the 
world  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  after  long 
service  in  "Washington  and  the  United 
Nations,  has  returned  to  Vietnam  for  an 
assessment  of  the  situation  there.  His 
special  qualifications  include  intelligence 
service  in  "World  "War  n.  In  his  dis- 
patches from  Vietnam  he  has  given  a 
depth  to  his  reports  that  is  diflficult  for 
correspondents  covering  the  day-to-day 
news.  Through  many  years  of  covering 
the  United  Nations,  he  developed  close 
friends  In  most  csountrles  of  the  world. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Manly  is 
valuable  because  of  the  current  protests 
of  those  who  oppose  our  overall  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  in  particular,  the  txsmb- 
ing  of  North  Vietnam.    Invariably,  they 
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cite  the  casualties  to  civilians  in  North 
Vietnam,  but  curiously  fall  to  exhibit  the 
same  solicitude  for  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
the  accidental  deaths  in  North  Vietnam 
and  the  deliberate,  coldblooded  atrocities 
in  the  South  which  are  a  matter  of  Com- 
munist policy,  as  spelled  out  by  V.  I. 
Lenin  as  far  back  as  1901 : 

We  have  never  rejected  terror  on  principle, 
nor  can  we  do  so.  Terror  Is  a  form  of  mili- 
tary operation  that  may  be  usefully  applied, 
or  may  even  be  essential  In  certain  moments 
of  the  battle,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
when  the  troops  are  In  a  certain  condition. 

That  Lenin's  terror  policy  has  been 
carried  out  down  through  the  years  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  The  brutality  to  in- 
nocent people  in  Russia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  and  the  other  captive 
nations  Is  almost  beyond  belief  in  this 
civilized  age.  For  our  younger  citizens 
there  are  the  examples  of  Korea,  Hun- 
gary, Cuba,  and  now  Vietnam.  Who  can 
forget  the  Defense  Department  pictures 
of  Korean  atrocities,  of  Korean  men  and 
women  and  American  soldiers  shot  in 
cold  blood  in  compliance  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Leninist  policy?  What  of  the 
slaughter  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1956. 
in  implementation  of  Lenin's  terror  di- 
rective? And  now,  from  one  day  to  an- 
other, the  newspapers  carry  accounts  of 
Lenin's  terrorism  being  used  against  in- 
nocent people  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
once  again  the  Defense  Department  has 
made  available  pictures  of  imbelievable 
savagery  against  Vietnamese  civilians 
and  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

But  one  might  argue:  "The  principles 
of  Marxism-Leninism  are  a  thing  of  the 
past;  we  are  entering  an  era  of  thaw, 
with  the  advent  of  friendly  relations  and 
the  building  of  bridges  to  the  Communist 
East.  Things  will  be  different  when  we 
have  the  Consular  Treaty,  the  Fiat  auto- 
motive plant  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
an  increase  in  East- West  trade." 

How  pathetic  this  line  of  reasoning  is 
can  be  judged  by  a  recent  Soviet  declara- 
tion issued  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  January  4  of  this 
year.  The  vicious,  inhuman  principles 
of  Marxism-Leninism — the  policy  of 
terror  cited  above  is  a  prime  example — 
is  still  today  the  indispensable,  frighten- 
ing and  compelling  impetus  for  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement.  But 
don't  take  my  word  for  it:  let  the  So- 
viets tell  you  in  their  own  words: 

The  half-centenary  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion win  be  an  occasion  for  reviewing  the 
victories  of  communism,  of  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
Ism.  of  the  llfe-assertlng  doctrine  of  Vladimir 
Uylch  Lenin,  Insplrer  and  organizer  of  the 
October  Socialist  Revolution,  founder  and 
leader  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  So- 
viet state,  champion  of  International  Com- 
munist unity.  Leninism  Is  the  eternal  Ui'lng 
source  of  revolutionary  thought,  revolution- 
ary action,  and  revolutionary  courage.  New 
generations  of  fighters  for  the  social  refash- 
ioning of  society  draw  on  Lenin's  Ideas.  The 
name  of  Lenin  Is  Infinitely  dear  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  planet:  It  has  become  the  sym- 
bol of  the  new  world. 

As  one  can  readily  learn  from  the 
above  statement,  the  Soviets  and  the 
Communist  legions  the  world  over,  have 
no  intention  whatsoever  of  striving  for 
peace  as  we  know  it.    Rather,  they  have 


issued  an  ultimatum  declaring  that  they 
will  continue  toward  the  goal  of  a  Com- 
munist planet.  Read  again  these  words 
carefully : 

Leninism  Is  the  eternal  living  source  of 
revolutionary  thought,  revolutionary  action, 
and  revolutionary  courage.  New  generations 
of  fighters  for  the  social  refashioning  ot  so- 
ciety draw  on  Lenin's  Ideas.  The  name  of 
Lenin  is  Infinitely  dear  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  phuiet:  It  has  become  the  symbol  of  the 
new  world. 

If  the  "new  generation  of  fighters  for 
the  social  refashioning  of  society  draw 
on  Lenin's  ideas,"  will  his  policy  of  terror 
someday  be  used  against  American  ci- 
vilians as  it  has  been  employed  against 
American  soldiers  in  Korea  and  now  in 
Vietnam?  If  the  name  of  Lenin,  which 
is  synonymous  with  the  most  hideou."? 
area  of  recorded  history,  "has  become 
the  sj-mbol  of  the  new  world,"  how  can 
we  possibly  place  any  trust  in  Soviet 
smiles  with  Consular  Treaties  or  any 
other  agreements? 

I  fervently  hope  that  those  sincere  peo- 
ple who  long  for  true  world  peace  will 
realize  the  urgency  of  studying  the  prin- 
ciples of  Marxism-Leninism,  along  with 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  National  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Legion,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  the  National 
Education  Association  have  recom- 
mended serious  study  of  this  issue.  The 
State  of  Florida,  for  instance,  has  had 
for  some  years  a  30-hour  mandatory 
course  on  this  subject  for  high  school 
students.  These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  the  many  attempts  to  provide  respon- 
sible infoi-mation  on  the  most  pressing 
issue  of  our  times. 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the 
well-directed  questions  of  students 
trained  in  the  philosophy,  tactics,  and 
strategy  of  communism  will  reduce  the 
number  of  college  professors  who  sign 
stop-the-t>ombing  petitions  and  embar- 
rass them  into  serious  study  on  this 
worldwide  menace. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  day  when  Com- 
munist members,  invited  to  speak  on 
campuses,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  leave 
the  podium  when,  in  reply  to  casualties 
in  North  Vietnam  statements,  students 
begin  quoting  statistics  on  communism's 
wholesale  brutality  since  1917. 

For  an  excellent  example  of  Lenin's 
terrorism  policy  as  it  is  practiced  today, 
I  include  the  article,  "Vietcong  Amass 
Murder  Total  of  25,000  Civilians,"  by 
Chesly  Manly,  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
today,  March  8,  1967,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

VirrcoNO    Amass    MtmDER    Total    or    25,000 
Civn-iANs 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  March  7. — Propaganda 
as  a  weapon  of  war  probably  has  never  been 
as  effective  as  It  Is  In  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
There  Is  world-wide  agitation  to  stop  the 
bombing  in  North  Viet  Nam,  because  some 
civilians  are  unavoldly  killed,  whereas  callus 
Indifference  to  the  planned  and  systematic 
slaughter  of  civilians  by  the  Communists  in 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  almost  equally  universal. 

This  anomaly  suggests  that  what  passes 
for  "world  opinion"  Is  sometimes  synony- 
mous with  communist  propaganda. 

American  and  Vietnamese  ofBclals  estimate 
that  25,000  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
assassinated  and  60.000  have  been  abducted 
by  the  Viet  Cong  since  1957.    A  large  propor- 


tion of  those  abducted  are  never  heard  from 
again.  Uncounted  thousands  of  other  civil, 
tans  have  been  killed,  maimed,  or  less  seri- 
ously Injured  In  Indiscriminate  acts  of 
terrorism. 

The  nature  of  these  atrocities  was  de- 
scribed eloquently  and  Indignantly  by  Prime 
Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Australia  when  he  was  taunted  about  the 
bombing  in  North  Viet  Nam  by  a  hostile 
Journalist. 

"What  about  the  3-year-old  daughter  of  a 
hamlet  chief,  kidnaped  and  later  murdered?" 
Ky  demanded.  "Village  officials,  doctors, 
priests,  monks,  welfare  workers,  nurses,  and 
school  teachers  are  slaughtered  in  cold  blood. 
Buses  loaded  with  children  going  to  school 
and  housewives  going  to  market  are  blown 
up  by  mines. 

"Village  elders  are  mutilated.  Farmers  are 
knifed  to  death.  Churches.  pagodas, 
temples,  schools,  hospitals,  and  village  meet- 
ing places  are  set  to  the  torch.  Newspaper 
editors  and  members  of  the  assembly  are 
gunned  down  In  the  streets." 

TERRORISTS   KILL   44.   KIDNAP    103    IN    WEEK 

Assassinations  and  Indiscriminate  acts  of 
terrorism  are  Increasing.  In  a  recent  typical 
week,  officially  confirmed  civilian  victims  of 
Viet  Cong  terrorism  Included  44  killed.  26 
wounded,  and  103  kidnaped.  There  Is  no 
telling  how  many  such  Incidents  are  un- 
reported. In  desperation,  because  of  their 
military  reverses  and»  their  rising  desertion 
rate,  the  Communists  are  getting  more  reck- 
less in  their  campaign  of  terror. 

Before  the  week-long  Tet  [lunar  New 
Year]  "truce"  proclaimed  by  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  was  over,  terrorists  fired 
three  mortar  rounds  that  probably  were 
Intended  for  the  Saigon  headquarters  of 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  American 
supreme  commander. 

One  round  hit  a  convoy  of  Vietnamese  air- 
borne troops  that  was  pas.-^ing  the  head- 
quarters compound.  The  terrorists  mined 
the  house  from  which  the  mortar  rounds 
were  fired,  to  destroy  the  evidence,  and  total 
casualties,  civilian  and  military,  were  13  killed 
and  39  wounded. 

KILL    CIVILIANS    NEAR    MILITARY     HEADQUARTERS 

Feb.  1.  at  10:30  p  m  ,  a  VC  squad  attacked 
the  7th  precinct  police  headquarters  In  Sai- 
gon with  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles. 
Ten  mortar  rounds  were  fired  but  all  fell 
short.  Seven  civilians,  including  three  chil- 
dren, were  wounded. 

In  broad  daylight  Jan.  30  (9:05  a.m. |,  Com- 
munists Invaded  a  school  near  Saigon's  5tli 
precinct  police  station,  held  the  teacher  at 
gunpoint  while  they  distributed  propaganda 
leaflets,  and  departed,  leaving  a  hand  grenade 
behind. 

In  spite  of  vigilant  patrols,  terrorists  In- 
filtrate areas  that  are  considered  secure  and 
kill  civilians  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
most  formidable  American  and  allied  mili- 
tary units.  On  Jan.  27.  In  the  An  Nhon  dis- 
trict, near  the  headquarters  of  the  Korean 
Tiger  division,  Communists  fired  Into  the 
house  of  a  hamlet  chief,  killing  him  and  his 
wife  and  son. 

On  Jan.  31,  two  civilians  were  wounded  by 
a  mine  planted  outside  the  conference  hall 
of  Dl  An,  near  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  1st  Infantry  division. 

PART  OP  THEIK  PLAN 

Terrorism,  directed  against  the  civilian 
population,  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  com- 
munist guerrilla  warfare.  It  supports  the 
armed  struggle  against  government  military 
forces  by  eliminating  effective  political  oppo- 
sition, destroying  confidence  In  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  protect  the  people,  and  in- 
ducing fear,  despair,  and  belief  that  victory 
for  the  revolution  Is  inevitable. 

VC  terrorism  In  South  Viet  Nam  began  In 
1957,  when  452  local  government  officials  were 
assassinated,  but  It  was  sporadic  and  local  in 
character  In  the  early  years  of  the  war.    In 
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1962  It  was  greatly  Increased,  and  since  then 
the  number  of  incidents  of  all  kinds.  Includ- 
ing assassinations,  kldnapings,  harassing  fire, 
sabotage,  mines,  grenades,  bombings,  and 
armed  propaganda  visits,  has  exceeded  20,000 
a  year. 

ESTIMATES   ARE   MADE 

Only  estimates  are  available  for  the  years 
and  months  prior  to  October,  1966,  when  the 
government  began  keeping  records  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  Records  of  assassinations 
of  hamlet,  village,  and  other  government  offi- 
cials had  been  kept,  but  even  they  were  not 
complete.  The  toUl,  thru  1966.  exceeded 
6.000. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1964  indicated 
that  for  every  government  official  assassi- 
nated four  community  leaders  were  mur- 
dered. Thus  the  estimate  that  assassinations 
to  date  exceed  25.000  is  considered  conserva- 
tive. 

The  Vietnamese  government  estimates  that 
the  number  of  kldnapings  since  1962  has 
averaged  more  than  10,000  a  year,  or  50,000 
In  all.  The  government  makes  no  estimate 
lor  earlier  years,  but  American  officials  say 
the  total  from  1957  to  1962  probably  was  at 
least  10,000  and  that  the  estimate  of  60,000 
for  the  total  to  date  Is  conservative. 

VILLAGE    LEADERS    HIT 

The  chief  targets  of  VC  guns  are  govern- 
ment officials,  civil  servants,  policemen — ci- 
vilians in  some  kind  of  authority.  Other 
major  targets  are  the  natural  village  leaders, 
such  as  school  teachers,  doctors,  nurses, 
priests,  monks,  or  village  elders  to  whom  the 
people  turn  for  counsel  and  leadership. 

Steadily,  stealthily,  and  with  systematic 
ruthlessness,  the  Communists  In  10  years 
have  eliminated  virtually  a  whole  class  of 
village  leaders.  Natural  leaders  are  perhaps 
the  most  Important  element  of  any  society, 
a  human  resource  of  incalculable  value. 
This  loss  to  Viet  Nam  Is  Inestimable,  and 
will  take  a  generation  to  replace. 

Captured  enemy  documents  reveal  two 
main  reasons  why  the  Communists  are  in- 
creasing terrorism. 

1.  They  are  concerned  about  the  morale 
of  their  own  people.  There  were  20.242  de- 
fectors to  the  government  side  In  1966  and 
the  rate  Is  much  higher  now. 

Vietnamese  and  American  officials  have 
hopes  that  the  Chleu  Hoi  (open  arms)  pro- 
gram win  bring  In  35.000  to  40.000  defectors 
this  year.  Most  of  the  defectors  say  they 
were  convinced  that  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States  was  invincible.  The  Com- 
munists seek  to  Impress  the  guerrillas  by 
spectacular  exploits  of  which  they  can  say, 
"Look  what  we  can  do  I  No  matter  how 
strong  the  American  imperialists  are.  they 
cannot  stop  us." 

2.  The  Communists  are  Increasing  terror- 
Ism  because  of  Increasing  resistance  to  their 
exactions  of  tribute  in  the  guise  of  "taxes." 
roadblock  "customs  duties."  and  "war  bond 
purchases"  and  their  impressment  of  vil- 
lagers for  slave  labor  as  porters  and  diggers 
of  hiding  places  for  the  VC  troops. 

FARMERS    PAT    50    PERCENT 

It  Is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
budget  of  the  Communist  party's  so-called 
national  liberation  front  from  "taxes"  and 
roadblock  "duties."  40  per  cent  comes  from 
"war  bonds,"  and  20  per  cent  comes  from 
Hanoi. 

Farmers  in  VC  controled  areas  pay  "taxes" 
averaging  50  per  cent  of  the  harvest.  In 
some  areas  recently  liberated  from  VC  con- 
trol, farmers  have  said  they  had  to  buy  extra 
rice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  guerrillas. 

A  regular  schedule  of  "tariff  rates"  is  In 
effect  In  enemy  controlled  and  contested 
areas  for  the  privilege  of  passing  roadblocks. 
A  truck  carrying  12  cubic  meters  of  first 
grade  lumber  pays  11,500  plasters  [almost 
1100  at  the  official  rate  of  118  to  the  dollar). 
For  second  grade  lumber  the  duty  Is  7,500 
plasters,  and  for  flrewood  It  Is  only  700. 


A  truck  hauling  200  cans  of  peuoleum 
pays  4,000  piasters.  On  a  truckload  of  vege- 
tables from  Da  Lat,  the  tariff  is  1.000  pias- 
ters. Passenger  buses  going  to  Saigon  pay 
1.000  to  1.500  plasters  and  passenger  buses 
from  Saigon  pay  1.500  to  2.000. 

Vietnamese  rubber  plantations  pay  350  to 
400  ps.  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  a  year  and 
French  plantations  pay  1,200  per  hectare. 

SAIGON    MERCHANTS  PAY 

Each  family  In  a  communist-controlled 
village  Is  expected  to  contribute  from  7.000 
to  10,000  plasters  a  year  for  "war  bonds." 
Every  hotcl-restaurant-bar  in  Saigon  pays 
off  to  the  VC  and  those  patronized  by  Amer- 
icans pay  more  than  the  others.  If  they 
don't  pay  they  get  a  grenade  or  a  cla\-more 
mine,  like  the  one  that  wrecked  the  Chlne.se- 
owned  My  Canh  floating  restaurant  on  June 
25,  1965,  killing  43  natrons.  Including  12 
Americans,  and  injuring  80  others. 

Apologists  for  the  communist  front,  in- 
cluding many  clergymen,  professftrs.  and 
"liberal"  politicians  In  the  United  States, 
either  refuse  to  take  atrocity  stories  seri- 
ously or  cynically  maintain  that  terrorism 
Is  Jiist  as  bad  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
The  Communists  themselves,  however,  boast 
of  destroying  whole  hamlets. 

Reports  on  their  accomplishments  for  the 
period  January.  1961.  to  January.  1965. 
which  were  broadcast  on  Rtidlo  Hanoi  and 
Radio  Liberation,  the  clandestine  national 
liberation  front  station.  Included  this  sta- 
tistic:   "Hamlets   destroyed.   7559." 

ONLT   SEVEN   DESTROYED 

A  report  from  the  Chau  Phu  district  NFL 
committee  to  the  Chau  Doc  province  NFL 
central  committee,  dated  Oct.  25.  1965,  con- 
tained this  admission: 

"Sabotage  activities  in  enemy  hamlets 
this  montli  were  very  weak.  Only  seven  or 
eight  out  of  73  hamlets  In  the  province 
were  destroyed,  all  In  Chau  Thanh.  Can 
Long,  and  Can  Ngang  are.^s,  and  these  were 
not  destroyed  totally." 

The  Communists  sometimes  hold  so-called 
people's  courts  for  the  "trial"  of  Intended 
victims,  usually  In  their  absence. 

Some  villagers  are  sentenced  to  "surveil- 
lance" for  periods  up  to  two  years  and  given 
a  chance  to  "redeem"  themselves.  A  cap- 
tured NFL  central  committee  document  says 
persons  under  "surveillance"  sentences  must 
make  a  public  confession,  denounce  their 
accomplices,  and  perform  forced  labor  to  re- 
deem themselves.  If  still  unredeemed  when 
their  surveillance  sentence  Is  up,  they  are 
tried  by  a  people's  court  and  se»»tenced  to 
death  or  imprisonment. 

"SAW    30    EXECUTIONS" 

The  Communists  maintain  their  own 
prisons,  and  liberated  prisoners  describe  con- 
ditions In  them  as  Incredibly  barbarous. 
American  paratroopers  of  the  101st  airborne 
division  recently  rescued  51  emaciated, 
malaria-wracked  Vietnamese  civilians  from 
a  jungle  prison  camp  90  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  found  locked  in 
primitive  wooden  stocks.  Another  said  he 
had  witnessed  30  executions  In  the  last  year. 

A  typical  communist  execution  was  de- 
scribed by  a  VC  guerrilla  leader  on  the 
Hanoi  radio.  July  2, 1964.  In  an  Interview  with 
Wilfred  Burchett. 

"In  Mo  Due  district,  Quang  Ngal  prov- 
ince, was  one  Chau,  a  main  Dlemist  agent 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
former  resistance  members  [Communists! . 
We  sent  a  group  of  guerrillas  disguised  as 
Dlemist  officers  to  his  house  on  the  night 
of  May  18,  1960.  Our  men  persuaded  him 
that  the  next  day  was  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  birthday  and  that  the  Viet  Cong 
would  certainly  make  trouble,  so  action  must 
be  taken  that  very  night.  .  .  . 

"Eventually  he  agreed  and  we  set  out 
with  some  of  his  agents.  About  one  kilo- 
meter from  his  house  he  was  executed  and 
his  agents  arrested." 


In  Jvme,  1965,  Dr.  Dang  Van  Sung,  editor 
In  chief,  and  Tu  Chvmg.  editor,  of  Chinh 
Luan.  one  of  Salgons  most  respected  news- 
papers, received  a  warning  notice  accusing 
them  of  "serving  American  bosses." 

It  was  signed  by  Vo  Cong,  "commander  of 
detachment  628.'  liberation  armed  forces. 
Salgon-Gla  Dlnh  area."  The  letter  was 
turned  over  to  the  police.  In  December  the 
editors  received  a  "last  warning."  which  said 
the  "liberation  forces"  would  dispose  of  them 
as  "scabby  sheep." 

The  editors  published  this  letter  In  their 
paper  with  an  editorial  concluding:  "We  love 
the  life  that  God  has  breathed  into  our 
bodies,  as  all  men  love  life.  But  we  will 
look  straight  Into  the  gun  barrel  held  by  the 
murderer  who  comes  against  us  and  will 
say.  'You  can  kill  us.  but  our  spirit  will  live 

On  Dec.  30.  1965.  Editor  Tu  Chung  was  shot 
four  times  and  killed  by  two  terrorists  as 
he  stepped  from  his  car  in  front  of  his  house. 

This  Is  the  national  liberation  front,  which 
U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations.  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  many  American 
clergymen  would  like  to  see  Included  In  a 
coalition  government  In  Saigon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Str.^tton.  for  March  9  and  10.  on 
account  of  ofQcial  committee  business. 

Mr.    Foley    <at    the    request    of    Mr. 
Meeds  >,  for  March  6  through  March  10. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  military  procure- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  for  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt\  for  10  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  March 
9;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  ,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  March  9;  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  QuiE  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kornegay)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  March  9; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kornegay),  for  15  minutes,  on  March  9; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  PVqua  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KoRNEGAY),  for  10  minutcs,  on  March 
9;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:  ^ 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  koRNEG.^Y)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Peighan. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Irwin. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. March  9,   1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

498.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  survey  of  audits  of  food  donation  pro- 
grams administered  by  nonprofit  volun- 
tary relief  agencies,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  State,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  20.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  19:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  74).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  109.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  conducting 
studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by  rule 
XI(8)  Incurred  by  the  Comnxlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  75 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON.:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  112. 
Resolution  continuing  the  provision  of 
House  Resolution  1029  of  the  89th  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  76).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  en  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  125. 
Resolution  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  124;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  77) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Ho\ise  Resolution  141. 
Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  78) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  202. 
Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  study 
and  investigation  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 53;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  79). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  227. 
Resolution  providing  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  80).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  265. 
Resolution  amending  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  113,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
to  extend  to  March  31,  1967,  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  certain  committee  em- 
ployees (Rept.  No.  81).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  on  economic  development  programs 
(Rept.  No.  82).  Referred  to  the  (Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  H.R.  2512.  A  bill  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  83).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  857.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly 
trade"  laws  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  88). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  830.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  re- 
siding in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  89).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes 
and  parts  thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  (Rept.  No.  90).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  827.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  829.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
provide  exemptions  for  certain  operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  taxes  Im- 
I>osed  by  that  act  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (Rept.  No.  92).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  831.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
and  the  White  House  Police  force  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment Band,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
strict  of  Columbia.  H.R.  834.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  act  of  February  11, 
1929,  to  remove  the  dollar  limit  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  settle  claims  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  escheat  cases  (Rept. 


No.  94) .  Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  1282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  unfit 
for  beverage  use;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1437.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  so  as  to  re- 
quire reports  of  collisions  In  which  minor 
vehicles  are  involved  (Rept.  No.  96) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
cu  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  fanner 
an  amortized  deduction  from  gross  income 
for  assessments  for  depreciable  property 
levied  by  soil  or  water  conservation  or  drain- 
age districts  (Rept.  No.  97) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  May  23.  1918.  as, 
amended  (Reptr»No.  98).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4765.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pvu-suant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  99). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KING  of  California:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  time  within  which  certain  request* 
may  be  filed  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No. 
100).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4890.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  101).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS :  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt,.  6056.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
rules  relating  to  the  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  for  children  of  parents  who  are 
divorced  or  separated;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  102) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  HouBe  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
rounding  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
taxes  for  purposes  of  computing  tax  on  cigars 
(Rept.  No.  103) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6097.  A  bill  relating  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses 
attributable  to  major  disasters  (Rept.  No, 
104).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No,  105,  Repwrt  on 
the  dlspoeltlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1944.  A  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  War 
Veterans  Association  (Rept.  No.  84).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  rheogolometer  for  the  use 
of  Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass.  (Rept.  No. 
85).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  3029.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Ma- 
ple Heights,  Ohio  (Rept.  86).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MILLS.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  3737.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside  (Rept. 
No.  87).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  6776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act   of   1938   to   exclude  agricul- 
ture employees  employed  on  a  seasonal  basis 
from  the  act's  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
compensation    requirements;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   ADAMS: 
H.R,  6777.  A  bill   to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  electrically  powered  vehicles;   to 
the  Committee    on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AYBES: 
H.R,  6779.  A   bill    authorizing   the   use   of 
certain  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  6780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   (and  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Amendments  of  1966)    to  eliminate  cer- 
tain mandatory  requirements  so  as  to  permit 
the    States    to    provide    medical    assistance 
thereunder  at  a  pace  geared  to  their  fiscal 
ability,  and  to  eliminate  certain  reductions 
which  may  occur  after  1969  in  Federal  pay- 
ments   to    the    States    thereunder;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H,R.  6781.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster 
General,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.R.  6782.  A    bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  the   Interest   on    certain    obligations   of 
volunteer  fire  departments;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Me.ins. 

Bv  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  6783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  extend  and  enlarge  the 
program  of  grants  for  educational  television 
broidcastlr.g  f.^cUities;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interst-^te  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
Bv  Mr.  D.\NIELS: 
H.R,  6784.  A  bill  to  amend  supchapter  in 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  6785,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27.   1954,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
and  In  territorial  w.iters  of  foreign  countrlee; 


to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries, 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  6786,  A  bill  to  creat«  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R,  6787,  A   bill   to   provide   for   uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.FTJQUA: 
H.R.  6788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facllltv  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  to  permit  State  au- 
thorities to  seek  Injunctive  relief  from  such 
acts  in  Federal  courts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVXU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

H.R.  6790.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R,  6791.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  8  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and   Pacific  Oceans;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Bv  Mr,  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.6'792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr,  HANLEY: 
H,R,  6793,  A   bill   to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  6794.  A   bill   to   provide  an   equitable 
system    for    fixing    and    adjusting    the    rates 
of  compensation  of  wage  board  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.6795.  A  bill  to  adjust  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6796.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of    a   U.S.   Armed   Forces   Medical 
School,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6797.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
correctional  treatment  of  law  violators;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6798.  A  bill  creating  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lalxir. 

H,R.  6799.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Leglsla- 
Uve  Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment In  the  performance  of  Its  functions; 
to  the  Coirunlttee  on  Hotise  Administration. 
H  R.  6800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6801.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  emission  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  R.  6802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  lull  annuity 
for  any  individual  (without  regard  to  his 
age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  railroad 
service:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
roreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6C03.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 


Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
ou  Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

■RB,  6804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a  National  Science  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  6805.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  national  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  the  coUeges  and  "universi- 
ties of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Bv  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HR  6806.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  NaUon's  elementary  or  sec- 
ond.iry  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  HOWARD: 
HR  6807,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr,  JOELSON : 
H  R  6808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X\^^  ol 
the  Social  Securltv  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  6809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  In 
the  postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  6810    A   bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit   for   a   part   of    the    cost   of   con- 
structing   or    otherwise    providing    facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  with- 
in a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  MCCARTHY: 
HR  6811.  A  bill   to  promote   public   con. 
fldence  in  the  Integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HR  6812.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant   Marine    Act,    1936,    to   create   an 
Independent   Federal   Maritime   Admlnlstra- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.6813.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJi  6814  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  posUl  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJR  6815.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H  R  6816.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  memorial  mu- 
seum at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex,.  In  honor  of  the 
Roosevelt  Rough  Riders  and  their  Southwest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs 

By  Mr,  MURPHT  of  HUnols: 
H.R,  6817,  A  bill  to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlonalltv  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  NELSEN  (by  request)  : 
HR  6818.  A  bUl  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  to   participate  in  the  health  and 
medical    assistance    benefits   made   avaUable 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  Mr.  PETTIS; 
HR.  6819.  A    bill    to    designate    the    third 
Sunday  in   October  of  each  year  as  Foster 
Parents  Day,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6820.  A   bill    to    amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax   credit   for   a   part   of    the   cost  of   con- 
structing   or    otherwise    providing    facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to    permit    the    amortization    of    such    cost 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HR.6821.  A  bill   to  establish   a   Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
My  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  6822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Col- 
orado   River    Basin    project,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6823.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little   Scholars.   Inc.;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R.  6824.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  permit  States,   under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged   for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the   insurance   system    established    by   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER : 
H.R.  6825.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  taS-  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  t.alnlng  progr.ims; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  6826.  A   blU   to  amend   title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary   medical    insurance   bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TtJNNEY: 
H.R.  6827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  accumulation  of  leave  in  certain 
foreign  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  American 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6830.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  repeal  the  existing  limit  on  the  grant 
funds  which  may  be  expended  thereunder  in 
any  one  State,  and  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  apportionment  of  such  funds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  incurred  In  constructing  such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deduction, 
or  amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H  R.  6832.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6833.  A    bill    concerning    Federal    tax 
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fairness;    to    the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  6834.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  Wie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H  R.  6835.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  cf  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities   In  aid  of 
the    prevention    or    reduction    of    crime;    to 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  6837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    1936.    to    create    an 
Independent   Federal   Maritime   Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  6838.  A    bill   to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYROS : 
H.R.  6839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and   local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the    insurance    system    established    by   such 
title;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  6840.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross   income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education   and   including  certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  6841.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  6842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  ac- 
celerated amortization  deduction  in  certain 
cases  for  irdustrlal  or  conrunerclal  plants  and 
facilities  constructed  or  established  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6843.  A   bill    relating   to   certain    dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  affecting  com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6844.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Clayton 
Act  as  amended,  to  strengthen  our  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  by  providing  for  com- 
petitive acts,  practices,  and  methods  of  com- 
petition,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commun- 
ications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  im- 
proving  the   provisions   thereof   relating   to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  facil- 
ities,  by   establishing   a   nonprofit   corpora- 
tion   to    assist    In    establishing    Innovative 
educational   programs,   to   facilitate   educa- 
tional program  availability,  and   to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facil- 
ities;   and    to    authorize    a    comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and  radio; 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  tjie  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  6846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 


to  receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for  nonregu- 
lar  service  under  chapter  67  of  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  6847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  6849.  A    bill   to   equalize   civil   service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  6850.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  .issoclatlon'-,  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6851.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the 
Sta'tes  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recrea- 
tiou,  and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  permit  injured  Federal 
emplovees  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  compensation  program  not- 
withstanding they  are  In  receipt  of  military 
retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GROVER : 
H.R.  6853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance In  the  planning  and  Installation  of 
works  and  measures  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  damages  resulting  from  erosion  oJ 
the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  existing 
State,  county,  and  other  rural  roads  and 
hlshway.s.  from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  riven 
and  streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unrestored 
or  unrehabllltated  surface  or  strip  mined 
non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6855.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  con- 
trol over  foreign  banking  corporations  operat- 
ing virlthln  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  several  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6857.  A    bill    to    exclude    U.S.    Route 
No.  22  from  Haafsvllle  to  Easton,  Pa.,  from 
being  on  the  Interstate  System  and  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   designation   of   an   alternative 
route;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  6858.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial   assistance    to    public    agencies    and  to 
private,    nonprofit    organizations    to    enable 
them  to  carry  on  comprehensive  family  plan- 
ning programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BR.^SCO: 
H.J  Res.  404.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

HJ.  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  avithorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17,  1967,  General 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  obser- 
vance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
General  Friedrich  Wllhelm  von  Steuben;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.J.  Res  406.  Joint  rcsolvition  proposing 
&n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  exclude  certain  individuals 
from  being  seated  therein;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD: 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Piesldent  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  ev.^ry  year  as  National  Student 
Council  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MOORHEAD: 

H.J  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  prcKiIaim  April  9,  1967,  ae 
Bataan-Corregidor  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PURCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.    REES: 

H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  designation  of  a  week  in  September 
of  each   year   as   Industrial   Security  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  educational  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bules. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  weakening  the  attempts  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  gu.^rd  against  the  em- 
ployment of  members  of  subversive  organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.  Res.  371.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   MCCARTHY: 

H.  Res.  372.  Resolution    creating   a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.    MONAGAN: 

H.  Res.  373.  Resolution   creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.   REES: 

H,  Ree.  374.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 


XI,  and  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 

Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Res.  375.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
relating  to  automobile  liability  Insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

55.  T'lp  SPEAKER  presented  a  niemori.il 
of  the  Legislature  of  tlie  St;ite  of  Mf)ntana, 
relative  to  providing  Federal  assistaiice  to 
domestic  gold  producers,  wiiich  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lusular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follo'>vs: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  6359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Diktakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Tortoroll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  e'sei.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Set- 
suko   McFellin;    to    the    Committee    on    tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H,R.6e62.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Slater 

C.  Blacklston.  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarj". 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.R.  6863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyridon 
Chalkiopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dimitrlos  Llkomitros  and  Panaglotis 
Litkomitros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Nicolae    I.    Spuza.^^fcpa    Spuza,    Diana 
Spuza,  Decebal  Spuza,  and  Maria  Spuza;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  JUdlciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  6866.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Maria  del  Carmen  Corbo  Mattos  de  Bernadet. 
and  her  son,  Ernesto  Mario  Bernadet  Corbo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Rufflno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.G869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Liya  Hi- 
rtna  Bernaht;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bozo 
Mario  Juravlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H  R.  6871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 

D.  Youssefyeh;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Fernandez  Balselro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Carollo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Caruso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Gambino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastacia 
Torres-Gamez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santlno 
Badalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.R.6878.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maria  Isrfbelle  Llebena  Caldwell;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6879.  A  bill  for"  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Elfllne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cateno 
Villari;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6881.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Daniel 
A.  Rhino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  6882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kase 
Noguchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MATHIAS   of  California: 
H  R.  6"883    A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Dimitra 
Nicholas  Bouzisti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.   f;384.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  E. 
de   la   Torriente:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ed- 
uardo  Enrique  R.inio*;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr.  AfURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Marclano:    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shakeab 
Alshabkhoun;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  6888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Evarista  Tonollnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  6889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yru  Gok 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  6890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Heln  and  Sadie  Heln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES; 
H.R.  6891.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Kemal 
and  Ramza  Sallefendlc  and  their  minor  son, 
Haslb  Sallefendlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  6892.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Louise 
Assadourlan;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  6893.  A   bill   to   authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  certain  oil 
and  gas  leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  6894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Mangiamell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER : 
H.R.  6895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Balasan 
Babakhan;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
De  Leon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R,  6897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  V. 
Mlnnlck:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  &s  follows: 

43.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Cit- 
izens for  Equal  Opportunity,  Oakland, 
Alameda  County,  Calif.,  relative  to  unfair 
and  discriminatory  practices  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Of  Alameda,  Calif.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  Paul  R.  EUenburg.  Port 
Madison.  Iowa,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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45  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Johnson, 
Aurora,  111.,  relative  to  discrimination  In 
housing:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

46  Also,  petition  of  Pepe  A.  Susada,  In- 
fanta Quezon,  Philippines,  relative  to  the 
extension  of  the  guerrillas  service  recogni- 
tions and  benefits  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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munlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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SENATE. 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1907 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. ,    „ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DID.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  keeping  are 
men  and  nations,  in  whose  hand  the 
future  lies — give  us  understanding  minds 
and  patient  hearts,  that  through  us 
Thou  mayest  be  able  to  create  among 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  Thy 
will  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Give  us  greatness  of  soul  that  the  keys 
of  new  power  may  be  used  to  open  doors, 
not  of  peril,  but  of  plenty  for  the  whole 
earth. 

So  distill  upon  us  the  dews  of  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  that  in  simple  trust 
and  deeper  reverence  we  may  be  found 
steadfast  and  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  knowing  that  In  Him.  and  for 
Him.  and  with  Him.  our  labor  is  not  in 
vain. 

So.  send  us  forth  with  serenity  and 
calm  to  meet  an  agitated  world  with  a 
quietness  which  is  the  inner  strength  of 
the  soul. 

We   ask   it   in   the   dear  Redeemer's 

name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  8,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Eknest  P.  Hollings,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION  SYSTEM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—(H.  DOC.  NO.  77) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  without  being 
read,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  third  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system. 

The  national  wilderness  pre.servation 
sy-stem,  established  by  the  Wildei-ness 
Act  of  1964,  protects  and  preserves  a 
priceless  legacy— the  wilderness  of 
America.  Under  this  act,  we  hold  in 
trust  for  future  generations  more  than 
9  million  acres  of  forest,  mountains,  and 
streams:  areas  free  from  the  imprint  of 
man;  areas  where  nature  alone  has  left 
its  mark. 

This  in  itself  is  a  great  achievement. 
But  our  responsibility  for  preserving 
America's  natural  heritage  does  not  end 
here. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this  con- 
tinuing responsibility  and  has  called  for 
a  review  of  the  Nation's  primitive  and 
unspoiled  areas  for  possible  addition  to 
the  wilderness  system.  I  welcome  that 
task.  I  have  submitted  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  first  addition  to  the  wilder- 
ness system  since  its  establishment — the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness.  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  Calif.  I  will  submit  fur- 
ther recommendations  later  this  year. 

This  is  important  work. 

The  wilderness  and  primitive  areas  of 
this  Nation  are  a  priceless  heritage. 
That  heritage  is  ours  to  preserve  or  to 
destroy. 

America  has  made  its  choice. 

We  shall  not  rest  until  the  job  is  done. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  8,  1967. 


CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  In  legislative 
session,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  March  7, 
1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 
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POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fii-mation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United  States  were  com- 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  BUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGIS- 
TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legislative 
session,  that  statements  during  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

The  PRESiBiING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing  communication   and   letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   Relating    to    Protective    Payments 
Made   in    Connection    Wtth   the   Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  concerning  protective  payment* 
made  in  connection  with  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Special  Pay  for  Ditty  Subject  to 
Hostile  Fire 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  flre, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 


employment   of   Aliens   in   a   Scientific  or 
Technical  Capacity 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation  to   authorize   the  Secretary   of  Com- 
merce to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nical capacity  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Investigation   and   Study   To   Determine   a 
SrrE  FOR  THE  Construction  of  a  Sea-Level 
Canal  Connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans 

A  letter  from  the  Cl-ialrmin.  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) .  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

AMENDMENT    OF    SUBCHAPTER    III    OF    CHAPTER 

83,  TITLE  5,  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (with  accompanying 
papers). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  communication  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  be  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, since  It  contains  subject  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  both  of  these 
committees. 

The  ACJTJNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Representation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Congress  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment  of  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment of  status  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  impers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Pititions.  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indldated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;    to   the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce : 

"Leoislattve  Resolution  16 

"Whereas,  Congress  enacted  into  law  an 
Act  on  Day  Light  Time;  and 

"Whereas,  the  six  months  for  Day  Light 
Time  as  provided  In  such  Act  is  too  long  a 
period  in  some  time  zones;  and 

"Whereas,  people  living  in  the  western  part 
of  time  zones  feel  that  four  months,  to-wlt 
May,  June.  July,  and  August  are  sufficient 
for  Day  Light  Time. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  In 
•eventy-seventh   session   assembled: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


enact  into  law  an  Act  changing  the  period 
for  Day  Light  Time  to  Include  only  the 
months  of  May.  June,  July,  and  August  of 
each  year  before  the  present  Act  becomes 
effective  and  thus  remove  the  hardship  on 
people  living  in  the  western  part  of  time 
zones.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member    of    Congress    from   Nebraska." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

•'Senate  Memorial  No.  1 
"A  memorial  requesting  the  President  and 
the  Congress  ol  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ognize   the   Republic    of    Rhodesia    as    an 
independent  nation. 

"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States   of   America: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
came  Into  being  by  declaring  independence 
from  the  British  Empire,  of  which  it  had 
been  a  colony  for  over  a  century  and  a  half; 
and 

"Whereas,  Rhodesia  has  declared  Its  In- 
dependence as  a  Nation  from  Great  Britain; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
spite  of  speedy  recognition  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  many  emerging  African  Nations 
over  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of 
Katanga,  has  refused  to  recognize  the  In- 
dependence of  Rhodesia  as  a  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  did  quickly  an- 
nounce that  our  Country  would  Join  and 
support  Great  Britain  In  applying  severe 
economic  sanctions  and  moral  pressures 
against  Rhodesia;  and 

"Whereas,  Great  Britain  has  grievously 
failed  to  apply  a  single  sanction  desired  by 
the  United  States  of  America  against  Cuba 
or  Viet  Nam,  our  deadly  communist  enemies; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  Rhodesia  has 
neither  needed  nor  requested  a  penny  of  our 
foreign  aid  and  proffers  us  not  debts  but 
friendship;  and 

"Whereas,  according  to  Article  1,  Section  8, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
only  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  Nations. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  take  immediate  steps  to 
rescind  all  sanction  against  the  Republic  of 
Rhodesia. 

"2.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  effect  Immediate  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona 
send  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  of  Arizona's  Con- 
gressional delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  8 

"Expressing    concern    for    maintaining    the 

public  trust  by  politicians 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"Whereas  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
swells  forth  not  from  tlie  power  of  a  few, 
but  from  the  individually  combined  power 
of  all  citizens:  and 

"Whereas  the  heritage  of  our  Nation  has 
granted  to  each  generation  the  right  to  be 
heard,  to  serve  ai:»d  be  served;  and 


"Whereas  the  trusted  endeavor  of  serv- 
ing one's  peers  in  government  forums  sliould 
not    be    waylaid    by   serving   one's   self:    and 

"Whereas  each  member  of  each  forum 
shares  in  the  collective  duty  to  refuse  to 
permit  individual  members  to  use  the  forum 
to  desecrate  the  trust  bestowed  upon  them 
individually  or  collectively: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  United  States 
Congress  Is  respectfully  requested  to  reas- 
sure the  citizens  of  our  Nation  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  tolerate  amone;  its  members 
disrespect  for  our  heritage  of  applying  law 
equally  to  all  citizens. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  and  the  Honor- 
able E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Gruenlng.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honora- 
ble Howard  W  Pollock,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leg'iSlature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

"House    Concurrent   Resolutio.n    No.    45 

"Expressing  opposition  to  the  Dodd  bill  and 

other  restrictive  gun  legislation 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  people  of  this  country 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  and 

"Whereas.  Arkansas  is  a  sports-minded 
state,  and  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  State 
possess  firearms  used  for  hunting  and  other 
recreational   purposes,  and 

"Whereas,  the  right  to  possess  and  bear 
firearms  Is  essential  to  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property,  and  the  possession  there- 
of by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  is  a  de- 
terrent  to  crime,   and 

"Whereas,  since  the  tragic  and  unfortu- 
nate death  of  President  Kennedy  there  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  restrictive  gun 
legislation,  yet  testimony  of  experts  has  in- 
dicated that  this  legislation  would  not  ac- 
complish any  purpose  other  than  to  deprive 
the  citizens  of  their  right  to  possess  and 
bear  arms  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring 
th  erein : 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  respectfully  requested  to  refrain  from  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  Dodd  bill  or  similar 
legislation  that  would  limit  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  this  country  to  possess  and  bear 
arms.  It  being  the  consensus  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  adequate  legislation  now  ex- 
ists on  the  statute  books  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  gun  abuses. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adop- 
tion hereof,  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  furnished  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Congressional  delegation." 

A  concurent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Conciterent  RESOLxmoN  No.  13 
"Urging  Congress  to  restore  aU  Federal  aid 
highway   funds  which   have  been   reduced 
by  order  of  the  President 

"Whereas,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  federal  aid 
highway  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  programmed  for  distribution  to  the 
states  for  highway  purposes  have  been  se- 
verely reduced  and  such  reduction  In  federal 
highway  funds  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
States  and  will  result  In  serious  curtailment 
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of   progress   contemplated   for   construction 

this  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  geared 
Its  highwu/  planning  to  provide  for  steadMy 
increasing  construction  under  pronUses.  an- 
nounced policies,  budgets,  statutes,  and  urg- 
ing of  federal  government,  resulting  In  the 
emplovment  of  a  heavy  proportion  of  con- 
struction engineers  and  consultant  engi- 
neers: and 

"Whereas,  the  private  construction  Indus- 
try has  increased  its  employment  and  capital 
Investments  to  meet  anticipated  highway 
construction  programs;    and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  will 
create  employment  difficulties  in  both  state 
government  and  private  industries,  and  m 
addition,  many  private  construction  con- 
tractors will  face  serious  economic  loss  o: 
their  capital  investment  if  anticipated  pro- 
jected construction  projects  are  not  fulflUed; 

and  ^     ,      .     „ 

•Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  of  ap- 
proximately Twelve  and  one  half  Million 
Dollars  ( $12.500,000 1 ,  in  funds  previously 
anticipated  for  construction  in  this  State, 
will  mean  a  reduction  of  approximately 
Twenty  Million  Dollars  ($20,000,000)  in  an- 
ticipated highway  construction  in  this  State; 

■Whereas,  in  order  to  meet  the  anticipated 
requirements  of  federal  aid  matching  obli- 
gations, the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  met 
in  Special  Session  in  the  Spring  of  1965  and 
enacted  a  comprehensive  highway  user  tax 
program  designed  to  make  available  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  state's  obligations 
under  the  projected  federal  aid  highway 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  this  State  assumed 
this  additional  tax  burden  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  adequate  highway  program  and  to 
match  contemplated  federal  funds,  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  aid  cut-back  will 
severely  curtail  this  State's  efforts  to  achieve 
an  adequate  highway  transportation  system 
and  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  complete  the 
portion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
located  in  this  State:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

"iieso'jjed  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
the    House    of    Representatives    concurring 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  requested,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  to  devise  and  apprc  e  legislation 
which  will  restore  all  federal  aid  highway 
funds  to  the  level  of  projected  authorlzaUon 
of  expenditures  in  effect  and  contemplated 
in  November,  1906.  prior  to  the  cut-back 
thereof  as  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"We  further  resolve  that  upon  adoption 
hereof  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  Director  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"A  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  OF   the    State   of   Montana 
"Urging  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 

Second.u-y  Education  Act  of  1965   (Public 

(Law  89-10)   to  reduce  the  administrative 

compliance  costs  Involved  in  administering 

the  act  at  State  and  local  levels. 

"Whereas,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965  (PL  89-10)  has  as  Ita  purpose  the 
improvement  of  education  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  and 

"Whereas,  It  was  designed  primarily  for 
schools  In  urban  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  course  of  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  act  in  Montana,  local 
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school  districts  incur  large  and  needless  ad 
mlnlstrative  compUauce  expenses  which  par 
tially  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act.  and 

"Whereas,  the  administration  of  the  act 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on 
the  state  level  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  and 

"Whereas,  the  net  effect  of  the  act  is  to 
create  contusion  and  needless  red  tape. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUit«  of 
Montana; 

"That  the  above  named  individuals  recon- 
sider the  Elementary  and  Secondary-  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  with  a  view  towiird  linding 
w.iys  to  reduce  the  administrative  compliance 
costs  while  preserving  the  objectives  of  the 

"Be  It  further  resoUed.  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  individuals  to  whom  the 
resolution  is  addressed, 

"James  R.  Felt, 
'■Speaker  of  the  House. 
"I  certify  that  the  within  Resolution  was 
adopted  February  22,  1967  by  the  Montana 
House  of  Representatives, 

"Edna  J,  Hinman, 

•'Chief  Clerk." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"RESOLUTION    Memorializing    the    Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  Striking   Section    14(b)    From   the 
Taft-Hartley  Law 

■Whereas.  In  order  to  end  the  competitive 
disadvantages  of  Massachusetts  Industry 
with  right  to  work  status;  therefore  be  It 
■■Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  striking  section 
14-B  from  the  Taft-Hartley  law;  and  be  It 
further  ,     . 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
■Senate,  adopted,  February  20,  1967. 
"Norman    L,    Pidgeon, 

"Clerk. 
■•Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

\  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglsla. 
ture  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No,  8 
"\  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 

Department  of  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Amiy 

Corps  of  Engineers  to  promptly  determine 

and   maintain   a   stabilized   waterlevel   on 

Lake  Francis  Case 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  among  the  expressed  purposes 
for  the  construction  of  Fort  Randall  Dam 
and  the  resulting  Reservoir  (Lake  Francis 
Case)  were  the  following  beneficial  features: 
watersupply  for  recreational  purposes,  water- 
supply  for  Irrigation  purposes,  watersupply 
for  livestock  production,  and  wetlands  for 
waterfowl  habitat  and  nesting:  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  greatly  fluctuat- 
ing waterlevel,  recreational  facilities  for 
boating  and  fishing  have  not  been  usable 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter;  and 

"Whereas,  many  commercial  enterprises 
constructed  to  accommodate  vacationers 
and  other  persons  seeking  outdoor  recreation 
have  been  abandoned  because  the  low 
waterlevel  has  made  the  recreational  facili- 
ties unusable;   and 


"Whereas,  at  low  level,  much  hardship 
and  loss  Is  caused  the  farmers  and  ranchers, 
due  to  exposed  silt  left  by  the  receding 
waters;  and 

"Whereas,  the  waterlevel  is  more  constant 
in  the  other  reservoirs  along  the  Missouri 
River  Development  Area  than  In  the  Port 
Randall  Reservoir  (Lake  Francis  Case);  and 
••Whereas,  the  recreational  and  commer- 
cial potentials  of  Fort  Randall  Reservoir 
(Lake  Francis  Case)  should  receive  equal 
consideration  as  Is  given  to  maintaining 
navigable  waterlevels  dow^nstream: 

'Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-Second  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  DakoUi,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is, 
memorialized  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  promptly  determine  and 
maintain  a  stabilized  waterlevel  on  Lake 
Francis  Case  during  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  months  so  that  at  no  time  will  the 
waterlevel  be  so  low  as  to  expose  the  former 
Islands  to  the  extent  that  old  roads  and 
stumps  are  visible;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  Members  of  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

•■Adopted  by  the  Senate  February  17,  1967. 
'■Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives February   28,   1967." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pelican-Lakes  Dairy  Coopera- 
tive, of  Pelican  Rapids.  Minn.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  612,  limiting  the 
importation  of  dairy  products  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry, 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Evergreen 
Senior  Citizens  Clubs  1  and  2,  of  Hoqulam, 
Wash.,  requesting  the  United  States  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  to 
reevaluate  the  reasons  and  purposes  for  theli 
Joint  participation  In  aid  for  the  indigent 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

An  open  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  the  Mothers'  Crusade  for  Victory  over 
Communism,  of  Mesa.  Ariz.,  signed  by  Mrs, 
Bette  Mathes,  relating  to  the  setting  of  the 
stage  by  the  United  Nations  for  World  War 
III;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Five  petitions  signed  by  John  Gellak,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  States  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  re- 
questing that  the  Senate  refuse  to  ratify 
the  consular  treaty  with  Russia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Downey, 
Calif.,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pro- 
testing against  the  approval  of  the  Rampart 
Dam  Project  proposed  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers;  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works, 
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RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OP  THE  STATE  OP 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr,  President,  the 
H&use  of  Representatives  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  now  in  session 
in  Santa  Fe,  has  pas.sed  a  hou.'^e  memorial 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
claring support  for  and  urgrlng  early  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  transfer  title  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe  in  tnist  of  certain  lands 
in  northwestern  New  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  F>olnt  In  the 


RECORD  and  that  a  copy  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

A   House  Memorial 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declar- 
ing support   for   and   urging   early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  transfer  title  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  In  trust  of  certain  lands  In 
northwestern  New  Mexico 
Whereas,  some  twenty-four  thousand  Na- 
vajo  people,   citizens   of   the   state    of   New 
Mexico  as  well   as  members  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  living  In  what  Is  known  as  the  "off- 
reservation"  area  In  McKlnley  and  San  Juan 
counties  and  the  westernmost  parts  of  Rio 
Arriba,   Sandoval   and  Valencia  counties  In 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  are  faced  with  a 
steadily   worsening   economic   situation   be- 
cause of  an  Inadequate  land  base  and  the 
intermingling   of    their    lands    with    federal 
lands  on  which  they  have  exclusive  grazing 
privileges  but  which  they  do  not  own.  and 
the  peculiar  title  status  of  the  federal  lands 
which  prevents  the  development  of  multiple 
use  potentials  on  the  federal  lands  and  the 
adjoining  Navajo  owned  lands;  and 

Whereas,  this  peculiar  land  title  and  land 
use  arrangement  In  this  area  keeps  the  en- 
tire Navajo  population  In  a  chronically  de- 
pressed condition  economically,  which  In 
turn  creates  a  drag  on  the  economy  of  the 
entire  area;  and 

Whereas,  the  Navajo  Tribe,  through  the 
use  of  Its  own  funds,  has  made  maximum 
efforts  to  acquire  additional  lands  for  this 
part  of  Its  population  and  has  expended  two 
million  one  hundred  ninety-one  thousand 
twenty-one  dollars  twenty-nine  cents  ($2,- 
191.021,29)  over  the  past  two  years,  but  the 
Tribe's  declining  Income  Is  bringing  this 
land  acquisition  program  to  a  close  while 
the  need  for  additional  lands  Is  still  great; 
and 

Whereas,  transfer  of  title  In  trust  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  the  following  lands:  rail- 
road relinquished  and  reconveyed  lands,  two 
hundred  thirty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
thirty-one,  two-hundredths  acres;  agricul- 
tural resettlement  lands,  seventy  thousand, 
two  hundred  sixty-seven,  twenty-four  hun- 
dredths acres;  United  States  Government 
(bureau  of  Indian  affairs)  reserves,  five  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  fifty-two,  eight-seven 
hundredths  acres,  would  permit  the  Tribe, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  Include  this  whole  "off-reserva- 
tion" area  In  significant  ways  In  the  Tribe's 
overall  economic  development  programs, 
opening  the  entire  area  up  to  recrertlon  and 
tourist  developments,  town  developments 
which  win  encourage  Industry  to  come  In  to 
provide  jobs,  and  such  developments  will  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  this  large 
and  steadily  growing  Navajo  population  and 
will  thus  provide  a  major  stimulus  to  the 
economy  of  the  total  area,  Navajo  and  non- 
Navajo  alike;  and 

Whereas,  bills  are  being  Introduced  In  the 
ninetieth  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  transfer  title  to  these  lands  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  In  trust  and  such  legislation 
will  require  no  federal  appropriation  since 
these  lands  are  now  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  and  transferring  title  to  these 
lands  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  In  trust  will  permit 
the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  to  participate 
In  the  overall  development  of  the  entire  area 
with  federal  funds  which  would  far  exceed 
revenues  which  could  be  reall^d  through 
taxes  on  these  lands  If  title  were  transferred 
In  fee: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico that  its  strong  support  of  federal  legis- 
lation to  transfer  title  of  these  lands  to  the 


Navajo  Tribe  In  trust  Is  hereby  declared, 
and  that  It  urges  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  New  Mexico  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  director,  bureau  of  land  management, 
federal  building,  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico, 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol.  In  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

[SEAL]  Bruce  King. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Albert  Romero, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Ernestine  D.  Evans, 
secretary  of  State. 


Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendations  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  February  27. 
1967,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  now  In  session 
In  Santa  Pe,  has  passed  a  house  memorial 
requesting  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  a  flood  control 
dam  on  the  Pecos  River  above  Tecolotlto. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  a  copy  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

A  House  Memorial 
Requesting  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  to  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  constructing  a  flood  con- 
trol dam  on  the  Pecos  River  above 
Tecolotlto 

Whereas,  there  is  a  clear  and  pressing  need 
for  a  flood  control  dam  on  the  Pecos  river 
above  Tecolotlto  In  San  Miguel  county,  to 
prevent  continuing  damage  from  erosion  fti 
farm  lands  in  or  near  the  communities  of 
Dahlia,  upper  Anton  Chlco,  La  Loma,  Dilia 
and  Tecolotlto;    and 

Whereas,  three  dam  sites  on  the  Pecos  river 
above  Tecolotlto  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
United  States  army  corps  of  engineers;  and 
Whereas,  as  the  population  of  New  Mexico 
continues  to  grow,  there  are  Increasing  needs 
for  adequate  park  and  recreation  areas  for 
our  residents  as  well  as  the  tourists  who.  by 
visiting  New  Mexico,  benefit  the  state  eco- 
nomically;  and 

Whereas,  a  flood  control  dam  at  this  loca- 
tion would  also  provide  such  an  area: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico that  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress  is  requested  to  In- 
vestigate the  posslbUlty  of  constructing  a 
flood  control  dam  on  the  Pecos  river  above 
Tecolotlto;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  New  Mexico 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Pe. 

BRUCE  King. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

[seal] 

Ernestine    D,    Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 


Mr.    MONRONEY,    from    the    Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)  (by  request): 
S,  1216.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1967  for  xise  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  properties 
pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89-754,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr,  SMATHERS: 
S,  1217,  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Smathers  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1218.  A  bin  to  provide  for  computing 
the  annual  Federal  payment  authorization 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  establish- 
ing a  method  for  computing  the  annual  bor- 
ro-wing  authority  for  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  pay  re- 
ceived by  public  schoolteachers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  employment  during  the 
summer  vacation  period; 

S,  1220,  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the  act 
of  February  11,  1929.  to  remove  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
escheat  cases; 

S.  1221.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sioners mav  accept  or  permit  the  acceptance 
of  the  performance  by  volunteers  of  services 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  1223.  A  bill  to  repeal  language  relating 
to  the  liability  of  contractors  for  the  repair 
of  new  pavements  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  1224,  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  register  of 
blind  persons  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of 
Information  concerning  such  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act; 

S  1226.  A  bill  to  transfer  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  issuance  of  a  marriage 
license  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1227.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Judgment 
or  decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a 
Hen  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the  office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.  1228.  A  bin  to  authorize  project  grants 
for  construcUon  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  11. 
1947.  to  authorize  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Police  force 
to  participate  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Band,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  1230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Heln  and  Sadie  Heln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  1231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself,   Mr.  Al- 

LOTT.    Mr.    Bennett.    Mr.    Brewster, 

Mr.  Bi  RDicK,   Mr.  Byrd  of   Virginia, 

Mr.  C.'\SE,  Mr.  Dodd,  Ivlr.  DoMmicK, 

Mr.  F.^NNTN,  Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Harris, 

Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Inouye, 

Mr.  J.wrrs.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

KucHEL.   Mr.   Lausche,   Mr.   Magnu- 

soN,    Mr.    McClellan,    Mr.    McGee, 

Mr.   Miller.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson, 

Mr.     PnouTY,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 

S-MATHERs.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 

Dakota) : 

S  J.  Res.  50.  Joint   resolution   to  authorize 

the   President   to   proclaim  April  9,   1967,   as 

Bataan-Correglcior  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AIJTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1967.  FOR  USE 
BY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR 
ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTIES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1967  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  acquisition  of  properties  pursuant  to 
section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  requesting  introduction  of  the 
legislation  and  explaining  its  purpose 
be  printed  in  the  Record  Immediately 
following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1216)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  acqui- 
sition of  properties  pursuant  to  section 
1013  of  Public  Law  89-754,  and  for  other 
purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Russell  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Smith)  ,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  February  23, 1967. 
Hon.  HtjBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Forwarded  herewith  Is 
draft  legislation  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  Fiscal  Year  1967  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89-754,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754.  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  provide  assistance  to  mili- 
tary or  civilian  employee  homeowners  by  re- 
ducing their  losses  incident  to  the  disposal 
of  their  homes  when  the  military  Installa- 
tions at  which  they  were  serving  or  employed 
are  ordered  to  be  closed  in  whole  or  In  part. 
To  provide  such  assistance,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  "to  acquire  title  to.  hold,  manage, 
and  dispose  of,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  reim- 
burse for  certain  losses  upon  private  sale  of, 
or  foreclosure  against,  any  property  Improved 
with  a  one-  or  two-family  dwelling  .  .  ." 
The  Act  establishes  in  the  Treasury  a  fund  to 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  extending 
such  financial  assistance  to  qualified  home- 
owners but  subsection  1013(1)  requires  that 
appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties must  be  authorized  by  a  military  con- 
struction authorization  act  and  that  no 
monies  in  the  fund  may  be  expended  except 
as  may  be  provided  In  appropriation  acts. 

The  accompanying  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $11,000,000  for 
providing  assistance  to  homeowners  whose 
eligibility  is  established  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Funds  will  be  re- 
quested for  this  purpose.  Authorization  for 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  required 
to  provide  future  assistance  to  other  eligible 
homeowners.  Including  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties, will  be  requested  In  the  FY  1968  mili- 
tary   construction    authorization    bill. 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1967.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Cyril  Vance, 

Deputy. 


UNIFORM  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  LEGAL  PUBLIC  HOLI- 
DAYS ON  MONDAYS 

Mr.  SMAThERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  uniform  annual 
observance  of  certain  legal  public  holi- 
days on  Mondays  and  for  other  purposes. 
My  bill  would  change  the  present  ob- 
servance dates  of  five  major  U.S.  holi- 
days so  they  will  occur  regularly  on 
Mondays,  thus  creating  additional  3-day 
weekends  such  as  we  already  have  com- 
memorating Labor  Day. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  change 
Memorial  Day  from  May  30  to  the  last 
Monday  in  May;  Independence  Day 
from  July  4  to  the  first  Monday  in  July; 
Veterans  Day  from  November  11  to  the 
last  Monday  in  October;  and,  Thanks- 
giving Day  from  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
November  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  No- 
vember. Washington's  birthday  would 
be  changed  to  Presidents'  Day,  to  honor 
all    of   our    Presidents,    and    would    be 


observed  on  the  third  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary rather  than  February  22. 

For  several  years,  there  have  been 
proposals,  both  within  Congress  and 
without,  for  changing  the  dates  of  cer- 
tain holidays  so  they  will  occur  uni- 
formly and  regularly  on  Mondays. 
Such  a  plan  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
both  employer  and  employee. 

The  main  benefit  to  the  worker  is  a 
better  distribution  of  his  vacation  time. 
The  "Uniform  Monday  Holiday  Plan" 
would  create  five  extra  three  day  week- 
ends in  1967,  for  example.  The  extra 
"vacationettes"  between  regular  vaca- 
tions, provide  the  worker  with  a  better 
opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxation  than 
do  the  1-day  holidays,  which  frequentlj 
interrupt  the  regular  workweek. 

The  primary  benefit  to  the  employer  ii 
an  economic  one.  Uniform  Monday 
observances  would  reduce  the  absentee- 
ism that  surrounds  holidays  which  fall 
dm-ing  midweek.  The  plan  would  avoid 
pi-oduction  interruptions  and  costly 
shutdowns  caused  by  midweek  holidays. 
And.  it  would  create  a  sales  stimulus  for 
many  types  of  businesses,  such  as  tiie 
travel  industry,  and  others,  whose 
products  and  services  would  be  useful  in 
the  new-found  time  for  recreation. 

While  changed  dates  for  certain  holi- 
days might  at  first  seem  to  disrupt  "tra- 
dition" or  impair  their  historical  signif- 
icance, this  is  not  the  case.  Most  holiday 
dates  have  been  arbitrarily  set  and,  in 
fact,  already  lack  true  historical  signif- 
icance. For  example,  Independence  Day, 
July  4,  might  Just  as  well  be  celebrated 
on  July  2,  the  day  on  which  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted.  Sim- 
ilarly, Thanksgiving  observance  dates 
have  been  many  and  varied  throughout 
our  history. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  two  recent  newspaper  articles. 
The  first  article,  "Uniform  Holidays 
Would  Benefit  Botli  Business  and  Labor," 
by  columnist  Sylvia  Porter,  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herald  on  February  20.  The 
second  is  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Long 
Weekend,"  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times  on  February  27. 

Mr.  President,  holidays  observed  in  the 
United  States  are  not  national  holidays; 
they  are  legal  or  public  holidays.  The 
President  or  the  Congress  can  designate 
for  Federal  employees  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  the  individual  States  de- 
termine which  holidays  they  will  ob- 
serve. Congressional  enactment  of  my 
bill,  however,  would  Influence  State  gov- 
ernments and  business  firms  to  follow 
suit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  articles  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1217)  to  provide  for  uni- 
form annual  observances  of  certain  legal 
public  holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smathers,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ers are  aa  follows: 
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[Prom    the   Miami    Herald.    Feb.    20,    1967] 
Uniform    Holidays    Would    Benefit    Both 
Business  and  Labor 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
On  Wednesday,  we  celebrate  Washington's 
birthday.     Since    Washington   actually    was 
born  on  Feb.  11th— and  It  was  the  adoption 
of  the  Gregorian  calendar  by   the   colonies 
in  1752  which   pushed    It   ahead    11   days — 
there's  no  reason  why  the  22nd  should  be 
•sacred. "     Why  not  move  this  holiday  to  the 
tjilrd  Monday  In  February  so  we  could  have 
a  welcome  3-day  weekend? 

This  July,  the  4th  falls  on  Tuesday — a 
signal  for  massive  absenteeism  on  Monday 
and  for  tremendous  losses  to  Industry. 

Since  the  Resolution  of  Independence  was 
approved  by  Congre.'"S  on  July  2,  1776  and  it 
took  another  17  days  before  all  members  of 
Congress  reported  their  approval,  why  should 
the  traditional  July  4  date  still  be  regarded 
as  sacred?  Wouldn't  It  be  better  all  around 
If  Independence  Day  always  was  on  a  Mon- 
day? 

This  November,  Veterans  Day  will  fall  on 
a  Saturday.  This  promises  to  be  a  mess, 
because  some  will  have  time  off  on  Friday, 
some  on  Monday  and  many  of  us  will  have 
no  holiday  at  all.  But  Veterans  Day.  which 
originally  marked  the  end  of  World  War  I 
hostilities,  now  has  been  broadened  to  com- 
memorate veterans  of  all  wars,  making  any 
set  dale  historically  meaningless.  Wouldn't 
it  be  more  reasonable  to  switch  it  from  No- 
vember, which  is  loaded  with  days  off— to 
the  first  Monday  in  April  which  has  no  holi- 
days? 

Of  course  It  makes  sense.  In  fact,  a  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  survey  last  fall  re- 
vealed that  such  a  plan  would  be  accepted 
by  business  and  employes. 

Under  the  "Uniform  Monday  Holiday 
Plan"  all  major  U.S.  Holidays  (except  Christ- 
mas and  New  Years)  would  automatically 
fall  on  Mond.iy. 

This  would  mean  at  least  five  extra  three- 
day  weekends  in  1967.  It  would.  In  fact, 
create  a  new  kind  of  "vacatlonette"  between 
regular  vacations. 

For  the  businessman  the  plan  would  re- 
duce absenteeism  when  a  holiday  falls,  let's 
say.  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Tliursday.  It  would 
reduce  costly  shutdowns  for  single  midweek 
hol!dr\ys.  It  would  benefit  the  travel  In- 
dustry because  single-day  holidays  would  be- 
come long  weekends  In  which  people  could 
"go  someplace." 

objections  listed 
What,  then  are  the  objections? 
First  is,  the  extra  three-day  weekends 
might  Increase  the  highway  death  toll. 
However,  some  experts  who  have  studied 
accident  rates  on  three-day  holiday  week- 
ends contend  that  despite  nationwide  press 
coverage  of  the  problem,  accident  rates  ac- 
tually are  lower  than  during  single-day  holi- 
days when  drivers  are  rushing  to  get  "there 
and  back." 

Another  objection  Is  tradition.  But  look 
at  the  facts.  In  addition  to  the  artificiality 
of  Washington's  birthday.  Veterans  Day  and 
Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  has 
been  changed  several  times  over  the  years 
and  Memorial  Day,  arbitrarily  set  on  May  30 
to  honor  the  ClvU  War  dead,  was  later 
broadened  to  honor  all  U.S.  war  dead. 

The  Chamber's  survey  may  begin  a  new 
drive  for  federal,  and  later  state,  legislation 
to  launch  the  Monday  holiday  plan.  A 
Monday  holiday  bill  has  been  Introduced  be- 
fore—and this  bill  surely  will  come  up  again. 


by  business  leaders  and  economists  could 
revolutionize  American  holiday-taking. 

Called  thtf  "Uniform  Monday  Holiday 
Plan."  the  scheme  calls  for  all  major  U.S. 
holidays,  except  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
to  fall  on  Monday.  Were  It  to  be  put  into 
effect  workers  would  have  five  extra  three-day 
weekends  this  year,  for  example. 

In  a  way.  It  would  be  tidier.  The  awk- 
wardness of  mid-week  holidays  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  absenteeism  caused  by  the 
Tuesday  or  Thursday  day-off.  Somehow,  a 
lot  of  people  never  make  It  in  to  the  office 
on  those  Intervening  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Canadians  use  this  plan.  The  British 
"Long  Weekend,"  though  less  formal,  Is 
Justly  favored  by  those  who  can  take  It. 
Tlirc-f'  days  are  bound  to  b«  better  than  the 

U&l'C^l    t.v  '. 

It  might  take  a  little  getting  used  to, 
though.  Independence  Day  always  on  Mon- 
day? Likewise.  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. Lincoln's  Birthday.  Memorial  Day,  Vet- 
erans Day  and  Thanksgiving? 

People  whose  sense  of  the  historical  might 
be  outraged  can  be  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
most  holiday  dates  don't  really  belong  where 
they  are  anyway.  Washington's  blrthdate 
got  rearranged  when  the  country  switched  to 
the  Gregorian  calendar  In  1752;  Independ- 
ence Day  could  Just  as  well  be  moved  any- 
where from  the  day  of  the  Declaration — 
July  2— to  the  time  it  was  approved  17  days 
lat«r. 

There's  also  an  answer  for  those  who  say 
there  would  be  more  dashing  down  the  high- 
ways killing  each  other  with  automobiles. 
Accident  rates,  says  financial  columnist  Syl- 
via Porter,  are  actually  lower  on  long  week- 
ends than  on  the  one-day  holidays.  Not  so 
much  of  a  rush. 

It's  a  pretty  good  thought.  If  most  of  our 
national  celebrations  were  to  be  moved  to 
Monday,  the  traditional  hue  of  that  unlovely 
day  of  returning  to  work  might  turn  from 
blue  to  red,  white  and  blue.  More  colorful 
anyway. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increa.sc  the  authorization  for  tiie 
Independence  National  Historical  Parlj, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

This  bill  is  being  offered  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  property  at  Fourth  and 
Walnut  Streets  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  property,  a  16-story 
office  building,  is  abutted  on  three  sides 
by  the  National  Historical  Park. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1231)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Scott)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)   Times, 
Feb.  2,  19671 
The  Long  Weekend 
It  doesn't   Bound    very    stirring — or    even 
faintly  historical — but  a  plan  being  proposed 


BATAAN-CORREGIDOR  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Allott,  Bennett.  Brewster, 
BiTRDiCK,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Case,  Dodd, 


DoMiNicK,  Fannin,  Fong,  Harris,  Hill, 
Hollings,  iNOtn-E,  Javits,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Kuchel.  Lausche.  Magnttson,  Mc- 
Clellan. McGee,  Miller.  Moss.  Nelson, 
Prouty,  Randolph,  Smathers,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  9,  1967.  as  Bataan-Corregldor 
Day,  as  a  tribute  to  the  gallant  American 
and  Philippine  soldiers  who  fought, 
suffered,  and  died  side  by  side  defending 
the  principles  of  freedom.  This  procla- 
mation should  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  day 
with  a  minute  of  silence  at  11  a.m.  and 
with  other  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

April  9.  1967.  will  be  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  Bataan.  Carregi- 
dor  fell  a  fe'vV  weeks  thereafter.  It  is 
appropriate  to  observe  this  milestone  of 
one  of  the  most  heroic  battles  ever  fought 
by  American  men. 

This  date  will  t»e  observed  in  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  the  Philippines.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  liappy  to  report  that  one  of  my 
constituents,  Arthur  A.  Bressi.  of  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  has  organized  a  grcup 
of  456  veterans  of  the  Bataan-Corregidor 
battles  to  go  to  that  great  nation  for  this 
celebiation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  50)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
9.  1967.  as  Bataan-Corregidor  Day.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott  ifor  himself  and 
other  Senators  I ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott],  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  to  honor  the  heroes 
who  gallantly  fought  to  defend  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  Their  stand  will  forever 
be  remembered  as  a  courageous  example 
of  the  determination  of  our  country  to 
assist  our  Philippine  allies  in  tlieir  noble 
struggle  for  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination, for  themselves,  and,  indeed,  for 
all  Asian  peoples. 

Today  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  of 
the  PhUippines  stand  side  by  side  with 
ilij;?e  of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam. President  Marcos,  of  the  Philip- 
pines, has  shown  imaginative  initiative 
and  leadership  in  searching  for  an  hon- 
orable settlement  to  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia  that  will  restore  security  and 
freedom  to  the  nations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  Last  fall  I  was  pleased 
to  join  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
call  for  an  All-Asia  Peace  Conference^ 
an  idea  which  found  favor  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  other  nations  in  Asia. 

The  heroes  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
fought  that  the  people  of  Asia  might 
choose  their  own  leaders  and  be  free 
of  tyranny.  Their  commander,  the 
great  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  whose 
understanding  of  America's  role  in  Asia 
remains  without  equal,  saw  clearly  the 
vital,  mutual  interests  which  we  share 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines.    He 
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took  his  stand  at  Bataan.  America,  the 
Philippines,  and  all  of  Asia  will  always 
be  grateful. 
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HEARINGS  BY  AD  HOC  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  FISHERIES,  CUSTOMS, 
AND  MARITIME  MATTERS 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ap- 
pointed to  consider  various  fisheries, 
customs,  and  maritime  matters,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  public 
hearing  by  the  subcommittee  on  March 
16  at  9  a.m.  in  room  S-116  in  the  Capitol 
to  consider  the  following  treaties:  the 
International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention, Executive  O.  89th  Congress, 
second  session,  and  the  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  Executive  E, 
90th  Congress,  first  session. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  are  re- 
quested to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  are. 
Senator  Dodd,  Senator  McCarthy,  Sen- 
ator Carlson,  and  Senator  Case. 


House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  tS. 
665)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

enrolled   joint   resolution    'S.J.   Res.   4) 

authorizing   the   President   to   proclaim 

•National  CARIH  Asthma  Week." 


FEDERAL   JURY   SELECTION   PROC- 
ESS—NOTICE OF  HEARINGS 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  Federal  jury  selection  process. 
These  hearings  are  designed  prunanly 
to  canvass  the  jury  selection  problem  in 
a  general  way.  although  specific  com- 
mentary upon  the  six  bills  w-hich  I  intro- 
duced-S.  383,  S.  384.  S.  385,  S.  386  S. 
387,  S.  388,  and  S.  989— may  be  included. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  March  21, 
22  and  29.  1967,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m., 
in 'room  4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  record  should  communicate 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306   New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
1946  through  1958,  Vermont  was  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  by  Ralph  E. 
Flanders,  of  Springfield.  Vt.  During  the 
12  years  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Senator  Flanders'  main  interest  was  in 
people,  and  in  finding  ways  by  which 
people  could  get  along  and  live  together, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  He 
was  also  Intensely  interested  in  main- 
taining peace  among  the  nations,  and 
he  hated  injustice  in  any  form. 

Since  his  retirement  from  this  body. 
Senator  Flanders  has  lost  none  of  his 
interest  in  these  ideas.  Recently,  he 
spoke  before  a  church  meeting  in  his 
home  town  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  have  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment he  made  at  that  time.  This  state- 
ment relates  to  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  at  this  time.  He  gives  some 
very  good  advice  to  President  Johnson, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Senator  Flanders  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to 
exempt  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  service  in  a  combat  zone  when  such 
member  is  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a 
family,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


Let  the  President  pursue  an  active,  aggres- 
.sive  search  for  peace.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
listen  iind  wait  for  'feelers."  Let  him  seek 
any  useful  contact  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— as 
direct  a  contact  as  possible.  Let  him  ex- 
press as  his  main  concern  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  both  North  and  So\ith  Viet 
Nam.  Our  foreign  policy  should  be  directed 
toward  the  well-being  of  people.  Govern- 
ments are  means,  not  ends.  Only  people 
count. 

While  vigorously  maintaining  the  defen- 
sive warfare  In  the  South,  let  him  unilat- 
erally cease  the  bombing  of  the  North,  as 
long  as  It  takes  to  carry  through  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Let  him  offer  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  a  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  human  Improvement 
alike  in  North  and  South  Viet  Nam,  in  return 
for  his  withdrawal  of  invasion  forces  and 
material  support  to  the  Viet  Cong.  As  this 
withdrawal  becomes  evident,  let  us  withdraw 
our  military  aid  from  the  South. 

In  place  of  military  aid  let  ub  extend  mas- 
sive economic  aid.  restoring  transportation, 
rebuilding  peaceful  Industry  and  by  Irriga- 
tion and  power  dams  and  In  other  ways  In- 
crease the  food  production  and  the  standard 
of  living  of  both  countries. 


As  for  the  Viet  Cong,  let  them  likewise  be 
appealed  to  by  radio  and  dropped  leaflet* 
where  feasible.  Urge  them  to  cease  resist- 
ance and  join  In  assistance  to  our  rebuilding 
and  expanding  the  national  economy,  to  the 
end  that  the  standard  of  living  may  be 
raised  for  all  its  citizens.  If  political  differ- 
ences still  remain,  let  them  be  settled  by 
resort  to  constitutional  political  means. 

If  the  proposals  are  not  accepted,  let 
bombing  be  resumed,  but  let  it  be  a  bombing 
of  leaflets  covering  the  entire  country  and 
explaining  to  the  people  the  proposals  we 
have  made.  Give  the  people  a  chance  to 
bring  pressure  on  their  ruler.  Meanwhile 
vigorously  continue  the  military  defense  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

We  have  not  yet  sought  a  Just  peace  with 
sufficient  Intelligence  and  determination. 
This  is  one  way  of  doing  so.  Whether  we 
succeed  or  not,  we  will  stand  clear  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  world  and  of  our  own  con- 
sciences. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  WILSON  M.  COMPTON 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  7,  our  Nation  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  conservationist,  serv- 
ant of  government,  and  citizen  in  gen- 
eral. Ohio  has  always  been  proud  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Compton  fam- 
ily in  the  educational,  scientific,  and  civic 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Dr.  Wilson  M.  Compton  was  born  in 
Wooster.  Ohio,  76  years  ago,  graduated 
from  Wooster  College  in  1911,  and  sub- 
sequently received  his  doctorate  from 
Princeton  University. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he 
devoted  some  time  to  the  field  of  preserv- 
ing our  forests.  In  1934,  he  came  to 
Washington  and  became  a  part-time  eco- 
nomics professor  and  lecturer  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  also  taught 
history  and  economics  at  Princeton  and 
Dartmouth.  In  1944,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  State  College  of  Washington. 
In  1946  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Education  Commission  to  Japan, 
where  he  rendered  distinguished  service. 
He  was  a  delegate,  in  1949  and  1950,  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Surviving  Dr.  Compton  are  his  wife, 
well  known  in  Washington  for  her  civic 
activities;  a  son,  Ross,  now  in  Japan;  and 
two  brothers.  Dr.  Karl  Compton.  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Compton,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  his 
work  in  radiation. 

I  mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson  M. 
Compton,  and  my  condolences  go  to  his 
wife,  son,  brothers,  and  other  relatives. 


March  8,  1967 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       

MANSFIELD   DENOTES   VAST   AREA 

OF  AGREEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  on 

Sunday,   the  majority   leader.   Senator 

Mansfield,  appeared  on  the  Columbia 


Broadcasting      program      "Face      the 
Nation." 

The  majority  leader's  appearance  was 
highly  significant. 

It  was  significant  because  it  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  na- 
tional television  in  which  the  Vietnam 
war  was  explored  to  determine  how  to 
solve  the  toughest  of  American  problems 
constructively.  In  almost  all  previous 
TV  discussions  of  this  kind  on  Vietnam, 
reporters  strive  to  establish  differences 
of  opinion  and  they  succeed.  They  strive 
to  identify  the  dove  or  the  hawk  and 
then  make  either  one  as  sharp  and  di- 
visive a  critic  of  our  policies  as  possible. 
Maybe  conflict  does  make  news.  But 
when  the  conflict  is  false  or  grossly  exag- 
gerated, it  does  this  country  a  serious 
disservice. 

The  reporters  interrogating  the  ma- 
jority leader  repeatedly  tried  this  usual 
approach  to  elicit  criticism  by  him  of  the 
administration's  conduct  in  Vietnam. 

They  tried  to  line  him  up  as  for  the 
Kennedy  proposal  of  last  week  or  against 

They  tried  to  develop  a  split  in  the 
Nation  among  its  top  leaders  over  Viet- 
nam and  then  to  dramatize  It. 

The  majority  leader  responded  pa- 
tiently to  each  question.  But  in  doing 
so  he  showed  that  the  unity,  the  agree- 
ment among  our  leaders  is  far  greater, 
I  repeat  far,  far  greater,  than  any  dif- 
ferences. 

Not  only  does  the  President  share  the 
Mansfield  and  Kennedy  objectives  of 
achieving  peace  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
this  Senator  Mansfield  made  emphat- 
ically clear,  but  also  the  President  and 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken  out  con- 
structively on  Vietnam  share  in  great 
detail  almost  every  aspect  of  what  the 
United  States  must  do  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

The  differences  are  very  small.  The 
agreement  is  very  big. 

FULL  AGREEMENT  ON  OUK  TERMS 

Taking  Ambassador  Goldberg's  recent 
speech  on  Vietnam  at  Howard  University 
as  a  touchstone  of  administration  policy, 
consider  this  agreement: 

First.  Mansfield,  Kennedy,  and  the 
President  agree  we  should  seek  a  political 
solution  in  Vietnam. 

Second.  All  agree  we  do  not  seek  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

Third.  All  agree  we  seek  a  settlement 
whose  terms  will  result  not  from  dicta- 
tion, but  from  genuine  negotiations — a 
settlement  whose  terms  will  not  sacrifice 
the  vital  interest  of  any  party. 

Fourth.  All  agree  we  are  not  engaged 
In  a  "holy  war"  against  communism. 

Fifth.  All  agree  we  do  not  seek  an 
American  sphere  of  influence  in  Asia; 
nor  a  permanent  American  "presence" 
of  any  kind — military  or  otherwise — in 
Vietnam;  nor  the  imposition  of  a  mili- 
tary alliance  on  South  Vietnam. 

Sixth.  All  agree  we  do  not  seek  to  do 
any  injury  to  mainland  China  nor  to 
threaten  any  of  Its  legitimate  interests. 

Seventh.  All  agree  we  seek  to  assure 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  af- 


firmative exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination— the  right  to  decide  their 
own  political  destiny  free  of  external 
interference  and  force  and  through 
democratic  processes. 

Eighth.  All  agree  we  do  not  seek  to 
exclude  any  segment  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  from  peaceful  participa- 
tion in  their  country's  future. 

Ninth.  All  agree  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  results  of  that  decision  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Tenth.  All  agree  we  support  the  early 
consummation  of  a  democratic  consti- 
tutional system  in  South  Vietnam,  pnd 
welcome  the  progress  being  made  to  this 

end-  J     »,     iv. 

Eleventh.  All  agree  as  regards  North 

Vietnam,  we  have  no  designs  on  its  ter- 
ritory and  we  do  not  seek  to  overthrow 
its  government  whatever  its  ideology. 
We  are  prepared  fully  to  respect  its 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and 
to  enter  into  specific  undertakings  to 

that  end. 

Twelfth.  All  agree  the  reunification  of 
Vietnam  should  be  decided  upon  through 
a  free  choice  by  the  peoples  of  both  the 
north  and  the  south  without  any  out- 
side interference;  and  the  results  of  that 
choice  also  will  have  our  full  support. 

Thirteenth.  All  agree  that  when  peace 
is  restored  we  are  willing  to  make  a 
major  commitment  of  money,  talent,  and 
resources  to  a  multilateral  cooperative 
effort  to  bring  to  all  of  southeast  Asia,  in- 
cluding North  Vietnam,  the  benefits  of 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  and 
development  which  that  area  so  sorely 
needs. 

FULL  AGREEMENT  ON  OtJR  POLICY  TOW.^RD  HANOI 
TERMS 

And  the  majority  leader,  thejPresident 
and  Senator  Kennedy  not  Only  agree 
fully  in  their  attitude  toward  our  own 
objectives.  They  agree  virtuaUy  to  the 
last  comma  on  what  our  attitude  should 
be  toward  our  adversaries'  proposals. 

First.  The  first  point  iiroposed  by 
North  Vietnam  calls  for  recognition  of 
the  basic  national  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese people:  peace,  independence, 
sovereignty,  imity,  and  territorial  integ- 
rity, the  cessation  of  all  acts  of  war 
against  the  north;  the  ending  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention in  the  South;  the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops,  military  personnel  and 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  the  dismantling  of 
American  bases  and  the  cancellation  of 
what  they  term  the  U.S.  "military  alli- 
ance" with  South  Vietnam. 

All  agree  that  the  United  States  would 
not  find  any  essential  difficulty  with  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  any  of  the 
terms  included  in  this  point  and  that  oiu- 
chief  concern  is  what  it  does  not  include : 
namely,  that  North  Vietnam  also  cease 
its  intervention  in  the  south,  end  all  of 
its  acts  of  war  against  the  south,  and 
withdraw  its  forces  from  the  south.  All 
agree  that  such  a  requirement  is  ob- 
viously essential  to  the  "peace"  to  which 
this  first  point  refers. 

Second.  The  second  point  relates  to 
the  military  clauses  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. It  provides  that,  pending  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam,  both 
the  north  and  the  south  must  refrain 


from  joining  any  military  alliance;  and 
that  there  should  be  no  foreign  bases, 
troops  or  military  personnel  in  their  re- 
spective territories. 

Here  again,  all  agree  that  the  only 
real  difficulty  is  the  omission  of  any  ob- 
ligation on  the  north  to  withdraw  its 
military-  forces  from  the  south — al- 
though the  Geneva  accords  which  es- 
tablished the  demarcation  line  in  Viet- 
nam forbids  military  interference  of  any 
sort  by  one  side  in  the  affairs  of  the  other, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  forbid  civilians 
to  cross  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Third.  The  President,  Senators  Mans- 
field, and  Kennedy  all  reject  the  Hanoi 
third  point  which  calls  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  south's  internal  affairs  "in 
accordance  \\ith  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  for  South  Viet- 
nam." This  point,  of  course,  was  not  a 
part  of  the  Geneva  accords  at  all.  It 
introduces  a  new  element. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  point  calls  for  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam,  to  be 
settled  bv  the  people  of  both  zones  with- 
out any  'foreign  interference.  All  a^ree 
we  have  no  difficulty  with  this  point. 

Fifth.  There  has  apparently  been 
added  a  fifth  point— put  forward  and 
repeatedly  endorsed  by  both  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  since  the 
enunciation  of  the  four  points  in  April 
1965.  This  fifth  point  was  stated  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh  in  January  1966  when  he  said 
that  if  the  United  States  really  wants 
peace,  it  must  recognize  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  the  "sole  genuine 
representative"  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  engage  in  negotiation  \\ith 
it.  This,  like  the  third  of  the  "four 
points."  introduces  a  new  element  which 
was  not  part  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

On  this  point  there  is  little  if  any  dif- 
ference. All  agree  the  Vietcong  should 
be  a  party  to  negotiations  but  not  the 
exclusive  representative  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

So  much.  Mr.  President,  for  the  alleged 
disagreements  on  peace  terms  and  ob- 
jectives among  three  of  the  Nation's 
leaders  whom  the  press  would  have  us 
believe  are  at  each  other's  throats  on 
Vietnam  every  day  and  on  every  occa- 
sion. 

Actually  there  is  no  difference.  There 
is  remarkable  unanimity  of  agreement. 
This  should  be  the  story. 

SUBSTANTIAL    AGREEMENT    ON    MILrTARY    TACTICS 

Now,  how  about  the  military  tactics; 
the  search  and  find,  the  bombing,  the 
possibilities  of  ceasefire. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  fact  about 
our  military  tactics  in  Vietnam  is  then- 
restraint.  Our  military  tactics  are  care- 
fully limited.  They  are  designed  to  re- 
duce civilian  casualties  to  a  minimum. 
Thev  strive  to  hit  the  military  activity 
by  North  Vietnam  with  a  minimum  in- 
terference with  the  civilian  life  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Every  poll  shows  that  this  is  the  point 
on  which  most  Americans  who  do  dis- 
agree with  our  policy  in  Vietnam  express 
their  disagreement.  These  Americans 
think  we  should  sharply  escalate,  step  up 
our  attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

Some  argue  that  we  should  blockade 
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Haiphong.  Some  say  we  should  vastly 
increase  our  bombing  of  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  including  virtually  all  indus- 
trial targets  of  any  kind.  Some  contend 
we  should  invade  North  Vietnam  with 
the  full  force  of  the  most  powerful  armed 
force  on  earth.  And  some  even  argue 
we  should  take  the  wraps  off  our  fantastic 
nuclear  power  and  obliterate  North  Viet- 
nam under  an  all-out  atomic  blast. 

At  any  rate,  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's critics — in  terms  of  numbers  say 
that  we  are  not  doing  enough  militarily 
in  North  Vietnam,  that  we  should  esca- 
late, escalate  big.  and  escalate  now. 

So  first,  let  it  be  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator 
Kennedy  all  agree  in  opposing  this  major 
alternative  to  U.S.  policy. 

Second,  let  it  also  be  said  that  all 
three  agree  we  should  not  withdraw,  pull 
out,  quit. 

Third,  all  agree  we  would  like  to 
cease  military  activities  just  a^  soon  as 
possible. 

Cynics  charge  that  the  administration 
may  give  lipservice  to  this  objective,  but 
does  nothing  to  carry  it  out.  How  un- 
true. 

The  admini.si  ration  has  put  Into  effect 
not  one  cease-fire  but  a  series  of  cease- 
fires. 

It  has  stopped  bombing  not  once  but 
on  two  distinct  occasions,  once  for  37 
days. 

Indeed,  for  5  years  there  was  no  bomb- 
ing, no  military  action  by  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  no  indication  of 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  by  North  Viet- 
nam or  the  Vietcong. 

It  is  true  that  Senator  Kennedy  has 
proF>osed  a  cessation  of  bombing  for  one 
week;  and  in  the  event  negotiations  be- 
gan during  that  week  the  cessation 
should  continue  while  the  negotiations 
proceeded  in  good  faith. 

It  is  true  that  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field suggests — and  I  quote  from  his 
statement  on  "Face  the  Nation" — a  much 
more  comprehensive  proposal,  to  wit: 

All  sides,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet 
Cong,  South  Vietnam.  US.  Government  and 
our  allies  there  (should)  see  If  a  proposal 
couldn't  b?  made  by  means  of  which  the 
flighting  would  come  to  a  stop  on  all  sides 
to  the  end  that  on  that  basis  maybe  nego- 
tiations could  get  under  way. 

At  another  point  in  the  program,  the 
majority  leader  calls  for  a  "cease-fire 
and  a  stand  fast." 

But  the  majority  leader  added  that  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  exaggerated  because  this 
is  what  the  President  desires  and  desires 
very  earnestly  too. 

All  three — the  President,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Mansfield — want  to 
stop  military  action  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. None — not  one — wants  to  stop 
it  unilaterally.  None  would  stop  it  with- 
out condition. 

The  President  wants  a  reciprocal  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

Senator  Kennedy  wants  us  to  take 
Premier  Kosygin  up  on  his  London  sug- 
gestion and  give  Hanoi  just  one  week 
to  meet  the  condition  that  they  enter 
into  and  stay  in  good  faith  negotiations. 

Senator  Mansfield  wants  a  cease-fire 
and  stand  fast — initiative  by  us — but,  of 


course,  stand  fast  means  just  that:  stand 
fast.  If  the  other  side  does  not  cease 
fire,  if  it  continues  to  fight,  the  only  way 
you  can  stand  fast  is  to  fight  back  just 
as  hard  as  necessary.  So  this  is  not  a 
unilateral  cease-fire.  The  condition  is 
clear  and  explicit. 

SUGGESTION  NOT  AHGT7MENT 

Now.  Mr.  President,  where  is  the  stark 
or  significant  difference? 

Senator  Mansfield  proposed  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  that  the  President  consider 
the  Kennedy  suggestion,  and  said  that 
he  would  go  along  with  the  President's 
decision  after  the  President  gives  the 
proposal  consideration. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  made  a  modest 
and  limited  suggestion.  It  is  not  a  fight 
with  the  President  or  even  an  argument. 
It  is  a  limited  suggestion.  The  major- 
ity leader  puts  it  in  exactly  the  right 
context  when  he  points  out  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  Senate  does  have 
the  right  to  advise,  that  the  final  and 
often  terrible  and  cruel  decision  must 
be  the  President's.  And  I  quote  Senator 
Mansfield  from  "Face  the  Nation": 

Practically  all  the  speeches  made  in  the 
Senate  (on  Vietnam)  are  not  destructive 
In  character  but  are  attempts  to  be  con- 
structive In  advancing  viewpoints  on  the 
Constitutional  basis  of  our  duty  to  advise. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  press  does 
a  superb  job  in  many,  many  respects, 
but  it  has  created  an  almost  entirely 
false  picture  of  the  actions  and  attitudes 
of  leading  Senators  toward  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  vital  problem 
of  Vietnam. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  said: 

The  Senate  in  general  feels  as  the  Presi- 
dent himself  feels,  uneasy,  worried,  frus- 
trated. We  would  all  like  to  find  an  end, 
an  honorable  end  to  this  difficulty  In  which 
we  are  engaged. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
considered  the  suggestions  of  Senators 
over  the  years  and  has  vastly  modified  its 
policy  to  accommodate  to  them. 

The  Nation  should  know  this,  just  as  it 
should  know  that  the  criticisms  are 
meant  constructively  to  improve  our  pol- 
icy in  this  immensely  difficult  situation, 
not  to  destroy  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  appearance  of  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  on  "Pace  the  Nation" 
last  Sunday,  March  5,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  the  Nation 

(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Network 
and  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Sunday. 
March  5,  1967) 

Guest:  The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfizld. 
Senator,  Montana. 

News  correspondents:  Martin  A&ronsky, 
CBS  News;  David  Schoumacher,  CBS  news 
correspondent:  William  S.  White,  correspond- 
ent. United  Features  Syndicate. 

Director:  Robert  Vltarelll. 

Producers:  Prentiss  Childs  and  Ellen 
Wadley. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator  Mansfield.  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  has  called  for  an  immediate 
halt  In  the  bombing  of  Vietnam  and  a  test  of 
the  sincerity  of  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln's  pro- 
posal that  if  we  halt  the  bombing,  he  can  get 
negotiations  for  peace  started.    The  President 


has  strongly  opposed  this  proposal,  says  it  U 
a  mistake  in  pijiicy.  Do  you  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  or  with  President  Johnson? 

Senator  M.^NSFIELD.  Well.  I  think.  Mr.  Ag- 
ronsky,  that  you  are  trying  to  create  a  d:f. 
ference  between  the  two  which  does  not  exist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  go  further  and 
call  for  a  cease  fire  and  stand  fast. 

Announcer.  From  CBS.  Washington,  in 
color,  Face  the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  interview  with  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Mansfield  will  be  quest. oned 
by  CBS  nows  correspondent  David  Scliou- 
macher  and  Columnist  William  S.  White. 
To  lead  the  questioning  here  is  CBS  news 
correspondent  Martin  Agronsky. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Se.iator  Mansfield,  I  am  a 
b.t  puzzled  w:ien  you  say  that  no  difference 
exists.  Clearly  a  difierence  exists.  The  Pres- 
ident has  said  that  he  would  not  follow  the 
policy  proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy.  He  has 
been  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
you  say  you  would  go  even  further,  even  fur- 
ther than  Senator  Kennedy,  to  a  cease  fire 
and  a  standfast. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  What  I  said  was 
that  the  differences  are  being  exaggerated 
and  I  think  being  exaggerated  deliberately 
because  the  President  has  Indicated  that  he 
Is  In  favor  of  a  cease  fire  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  Kennedy  has  tried  to  lay  down  a 
condition,  such  as  the  Kosygin  meeting  with 
Wilson  in  London,  a  few  days  ago.  As  far 
as  my  suggestion  is  concerned,  I  think  it  goes 
further  because  I  would  like  to  see  a  cease 
Are  and  stand  fast  on  the  land,  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  And  that,  of  course,  would 
preclude  bombing. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  In  this  proposal,  this 
suggestion  of  yours,  as  you  know,  there  have 
been  previous  suspensions  of  bombing  on  om 
part,  one  of  which  I  believe  ran  about  40 
days  which  resulted  In  no  give,  so  to  speak,  by 
Hanoi  and,  in  fact,  permitted  Communists 
from  the  North  to  increase  their  forces  and 
their  logistical  movements.  Are  you  suggest- 
ing— am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
you  are  asking  for  a  cease  fire  which  would 
cause — which  would  call  for  something  from 
the  other  side  rather  than  merely  our  halting 
the  bombing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes.  It  would  ap- 
ply to  all  areas,  to  all  participants,  and  may 
I  say  relative  to  your  statement  about  the 
Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  that  during 
the  pause  a  year  ago  and  this  year,  that  I 
am  assuming,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  we 
also  Infiltrated,  If  you  want  to  use  that  word, 
men  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Well,  Senator,  the 
President — — 

Mr.  White.  Before  we  leave  that.  Senator, 
Isn't  there  a  great  difference  In  the  circum- 
stances Involved  there?  The  movement  of 
outside  enemy  forces,  the  great  m.iss  of  the 
combat,  present  combat  force  against  South 
Vietnam,  the  Communist  force,  is  coming 
across  the  border.  Is  it  not,  from  the  North? 
Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  correct,  and 
our  forces  coming  In  by  sea  Into  South  Viet- 
nam.   So  you  have  a  quid  pro  quo  there. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  M- 
ministration  has  made  a  number  of  twfi 
public  and,  if  we  can  understand,  private 
overtures  for  peaces.  Why  have.n't  these 
worked? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  don't  know  why 
they  haven't  worked  because  President  John- 
son has  certainly  tried  as  no  man  could  to 
explore  every  avenue,  to  walk  every  road,  and 
to  put  up  every  kind  of  a  signal  he  possibly 
could  on  hJs  part  to  try  and  bring  this  matter 
to  the  negotiation  table  because  no  one  is 
more  Interested  than  the  president  in  trying 
to  bring  this  barbaric  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  to  the  negotiating  table  to  tha 
end  that  an  honorable  settlement  can  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Then  the  burden  Is  ot 
the  other  side.    Why  do  we  continually  pro- 
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nose  that  the  Administration  could  do  some- 
iwne?  Why  do  we  continually  rethink  our 
policy?  Why  not  Just  say,  well,  we've  done 
thp  best  we  can? 

senator  Mansfield.  Well,  we  have  done 
the  best  we  can  but  If  you  are  getting  back 
to  the  Kennedy  proposal,  the  Senator  has 
indicated  that  he  thought  that  what  Kosy- 
Im  said  or  was  supposed  «>  have  said  In 
[ondon  In  his  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  might  furnish  a  kind  of  a  signal. 

Mr  Whtte.    Senator,  to  go  back 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  may  I  say  when 
a  senator  speaks.  It  Is  not  necessarily  d^nt 
tnd  a  senator  has  a  responsibility  and  has 
sTright  to  express  his  views  as  his  conscience 

'^^Mr^HOUMACHER.  You  don't  agree,  then 
with  Senator  Dlrksen  that  there  is  almost 
r  mistake  inherent  In  giving  a  speech  like 

"Senator  Mansfield.     I  do  not.     I  should 

^''r"  AGRONSKT.  Senator  Mansfield.  I  won- 
rtAr  if  we  can  get  one  thing  straight.  Do 
vou  feeT  as  Senltor  Kennedy  feels  that  the 
Lncemy  of  Mr.  Kosygin  should  be  tested? 
"^  inator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  the  mat 
ti^r  should  be  given  consideration  by  the 
A^n  nation  Ld  that  the  Administration 
co^d  make  the  proper  proposals  through  the 
necessary  channels  to  find  out  If  there  Is 
^thlng  to  this  supposed  suggestion  made 
^Kosygin  I  think  that  Ambassador 
Thompson  in  Moscow  would  be  the  one  to 

"^^t  rorKr?o  your  knowledge  has  the 
president  proposed  that  this  be  done? 
^nftor  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr  Acronskt.  Well,  In  that  case  then 
is  senator  Kennedy  correct  In  contending 
tiie  Administration  has  not  done  what  he 
proposed  which  he  contends  again? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that  is  some- 
thing Senator  Kennedy  will  have  to  answer 
not  me,  because  I  am  not  privy  to  Senator 
Kennedy's  thoughts.  ^^,„*  nn 

Mr.  WHTtE.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  Pfl^t  o'J 
that  same  point  that  Martin  has  brought 
UP  Does  not  this  Kennedy  speech  and 
dSesn't  this  question  of  Mr.  Agronsky  s  as- 
sume that  Mr.  Kosygin  is  In  control  of  what 
Hanoi  18  going  to  do  about  this,  my  point 
K  thif  If  Hanoi  wants  to  make  any 
Slrche,  any  approach  to  us  Is  n  not  true 
that  there  are  many  channels  fully  open  and 
that  have  been  open  for  two  years  for  them 
to  make  this  proposal? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  numerous  ave- 
nues of  communication  have  been  open,  but 
It  is  my  impression  that  Senator  Kennedy 
chose  the  approach  through  Kosygin  because 
of  what  Kosygin  is  allegedly-allegedly  haa 
said  in  London. 

Mr.  white.  May  I  ask  one  other  thing  on 
that  point  If  1  may,  again  on  the  question 
of  the  Kennedy  speech. 

Now  as  you  know.  Senator,  on  the  day  he 
made  it,  or  perhaps  the  next  day,  at  any  rate, 
within  a  few  hours  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  seven— 
300-pardon  me.  372  to  18  against  such  a 
bombing  halt.  Within  a  week  the  public  in 
the  latest  of  many  polls  was  three  to  orie 
against  such  a  halt.  Now,  my  question  is  is 
there  really  in  a  debate  of  this  kind  a  point 
at  which  the  opposition  stops,  that  Is  to  say, 
how  long  do  they  go  on,  how  long  do  they 
go  on  rejecting  what  seems  quite  clearly 
to  be  a  repeatedly  majority  expression  in  the 
government  and  the  country? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  after  all,  this  is 
not  a  monoUthlc  government.  This  Is— we 
are  not  operating  under  a  one-party  system. 
There  is  an  equal  division  of  powers  between 
the  three  blanches  of  the  government  and 
I  think  that  a  Senator  and  a  Congressman 
has  a  right  to  express  his  views  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  they  will  be  assured  of 
that  right  as  long  as  I  am  Majority  Leader. 


Mr.  Whtie.  I  wasn't  suggesting  nobody 
had  a  right  to  express  his  views. 

senator  Mansfield.  You  asked  if  you 
would  stop. 

Mr  White.  What  I  was  asking,  sir,  was 
on  the  point  of  the  constitutional  function 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent,  how 
do  vou  interpret  that?  I  would  have 
thought— it  Is  surely  true,  is  it  not,  that 
the  members  of  the  Senate  have  every  op- 
portunity to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Secretarv  of  State  any  day  they  wish,  but 
is  it  necessary  to  make  speeches  which  Hanoi 
itself  savs,  for  example,  this  morning,  the 
Hanoi  press  itself  says  embarrasses  the  Unit- 
ed   States   Government   in    this   matter? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  Hanoi's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Kennedy  speech  which 
I  think  vou  are  referring  to.  That  would  be 
their  interpretation.  I  believe  in  free  speech. 
I  believe  in  constructive  dls^ient.  I  do  not 
believe  in  dissenting  just  for  the  sake  of 
dissenting  but  if  you  do  dissent,  then  I  think 
vou  ought  to  have  an  alternative  and  I 
think  that  pr.ictically  all  the  speeches  made 
in  the  Senate  are  not  destructive  m  charac- 
ter but  are  attempts  to  be  constructive  In 
advancing  viewpoints  on  the  constitutional 
basis  that  the  Senate  does  have  the  right 
to   advise.  ^  .,,_ 

Mr.  agronsky.  Senator,  can  I  carry  Mr. 
White's  observation  a  bit  further? 
Sen  itor  Mansfield.  Surely. 
Mr  Agronsky.  Izvestla,  the  Soviet  news- 
paper in  Moscow,  is  quoted  as  having  writ- 
ten vesterdav  that  the  opposition  to  the 
President's  pciicv  in  Vietnam  In  the  Senate 
Is  a  halfwav  opposition,  and  that  it  is  Ir- 
resolute, that  its  numbers  are  small,  that 
It  does  not  influence  the  course  of  the  White 
House.  What  do  you  th;nk  of  that  observa- 
tion of  Izvestla? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  agree  with  It 
because  when  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  the  President  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  he  has  given  them  every  con- 
sideration. And  some  suggestions  may  have 
had  some  validity,  others  not,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  backward  in  seeking  ad- 
vice and  asking  for  alternatives  and  in  giving 
consideration  to  proposals  advanced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Mr  ScHOUMACHFK.  Senator  Mansfield,  it 
is  popular  to  say  now  that  it  is  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  interest  to  end  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
Why  Is  that?  Why  is  It  not  in  their  interest 
to  continue  to  bleed  us  as  the  other—- 

Senator  Mansfield.  Perhaps  the  latter  is 
more  accurate.  That  is  a  matter  of  determi- 
nation based  upon  one's  knowledge  and  im- 
pressions. I  would  not*  that  a  good  deal 
of  pressure  h:xs  been  placed  on  our  relauons 
with  the  Soviet  Union  lately  in  relation  to 
the  situation  In  Vietnam.  China  has  been 
lenored  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  In- 
ternal distention  within  that  couiitry.  I 
think  It  is  a  mistake  because  the  Chinese  in 
mv  opinion  are  just  as  significant,  perhaps 
more  so,  than  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
if  for  no  other  reason  it  Is  a  matter  oi 
geographical  propinquity. 

Mr  Schoumacher.  One  thing  that  has  got- 
ten past  us  in  this  furious  round  of  ques- 
tioning is  at  the  beginning  of  this  interview 
you  proposed  a  cease  fire  and  a  stand  fast. 
Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Schoumacher.  Could  you  elaborate  on 
that  a  bit,  what  would  be 


Senator  Mansfield.  No.  no.  AU  sides.  If 
agreement  could  be  reached,  then  negotia- 
tions could  be  started. 

Mr  AGRONSKY.  Are  you  suggesting,  then, 
that   the  President  should  make   this  pro- 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  one  for  the  President  to  make. 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  Have  you  proposed  It  to 
the  President  to  make? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  I  have, 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  What  did  he  say? 

Senator  Mansfield.  What  he  said  I  don  t 
know.  WHat  he  did  I  don't  know.  And  I 
also  proposed  it  on  the  Fioor  of  the  Senate 
a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Senator,  may  I  turn  away  from 
this  Topic  A 


Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  suggestion  made  to  the  effect  that  all 
sides  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Vietcong, 
South  Vietnam,  U.S.  Government  and  our 
allies  there  see  If  a  proposal  couldn  t  be 
made  by  means  of  which  the  fighting  would 
come  to  a  stop  on  aU  sides  to  the  end  that 
on  that  basis  maybe  negotiations  could  get 

Mr  Schoumacher.  Would  this  be  uni- 
lateral or  would  this  have  to  be  negotiated? 


Senator  Mansfield.  Not  necessarily.  You 
can  stav  on  It  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr  -VVHiTE.  Well,  I  thought  perhaps  you 
miEht  be  Interested  in  another  question 
which  has  been  recently  Involved  a  lot.  and 
that  Is  the  matter  of  the  CIA  and  the  so- 
called  subsldv-of-the-students  movement 
which  as  I  understand  It.  meant  in  effect 
that  CIA  money  was  used  to  finance  Amer- 
ican students  to  go  to  foreign  student  con- 
vocations which  we  felt  and  which  experi- 
ence had  rather  shown  would  otherwise  ha^e 
been    entirely    packed    by    Communists. 

Now  at  the  time  this  was  first  published, 
first  brought  to  notice,  you  were  quoted  as 
expressing  some  anxiety  about  Big  Brother- 

Ism 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct^ 

Mr  WnrrE  (continuing).  Or  the  Big 
Brother  movement.    What  did  you  mean-— 

Senator  Mansfield.  May  I  say,  Bl  1,  before 
you  go  too  far  there,  that  had  no  relation  to 
the  Big  Brother  movement  in  the  United 
States  which  I  thoroughly  approve  of. 

Mr  WHITE.  No.  Big  Brother,  as  we  both 
know,  comes  from  Orwell's  novel  about  a 
highly  Fascist  society. 

What  would  vou  have  thought-would  you 
have  thought  that^  the  P'^^'''P^\'''\''^f^^f, 
raised  of  this  matter,  as  I  ""^"^^'^^, '!:  ^' 
the  action  of  the  CIA  in  subsidlzmg  if  tiiat 
is  the  word,  the  students  was  covert,  wasn  t 
known  and  there  was  some  suggestion  that 
the    students    were    therefore    Intellectually 

''"woSl'd^'t  it  really  follow  that  they  would 
be  less  corrupted  not  knowing  who  was  send- 
ing them  than  they  would  had  they  known? 
lenator  Mansfield.  Well,  let  me  answer 
your  question  In  a  roundabout  way^  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  the  CIA  should 
ever  have  been  Involved  i"  ^"J^^^^/"^'"^? 
of  this  sort,  and  may  I  say  that  the  CLA  felt 
and  still  feels  the  same  way.  .    .  .,^,  .„ 

I  am  in  favor  of  government  subsidies  to 
students  to  participate  in  '"^''^^""^^  /°^- 
ferences  on  the  same  basis  that  the  State  De- 
partment subsidizes  dance  troupes,  acting 
companies,  boxers,  athletes,  f i"?^"' ^?;"f/° 
forth,  but  that  Is  done  openly  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  State  Department  and  the 
HEW  Department  both  could  not  ao  the  same 
thing  Which  the  CIA  has  been  doing  but 
shouldn't  have  been  doing  and  was  doing 
against  Us  desires.  ^t»   ^=o 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  DO  you  feel  the  CIA  was 
operating  outside  the  area  of  its  competence 
and  Jurisdiction? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr   SCHOUMACHER.  But  this  is  a  crltlclBm 
apparently  not  leveled  at  the  CLA_    You  are 
levMellng  this   at   the  Administration   which 
must  have  ordered  it  to  get  into  this. 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  question  waa 
raised  relative  to  the  CIA.  I  am  answering 
It  relative  to  the  CIA  and  as  far  as  the 
President  is  concerned.  If  that  is  what  you 
are  driving  at,  I  am  sure  the  President  had 
an  overall  idea  what  was  gohig  on  but  per- 
haps and  very  Ukely,  he  didn't  have  an  idea 
that  this  particular  series  of  incidents  waa 
going  on. 
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Mr.  ScHouMACHKR.  Senator,  are  you  satla- 
fled  now  with  the  arrangement  that  the 
Congress  has  for  overseeing  the  CIA 

Senator  Mansfuxd.  I  am. 

Mr.  ScHouMACHEK  (continuing).  Inviting 
a  few  Foreign  Relations  members? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am. 

Mr.  Agbonsky.  How  effective  Is  It?  It  was 
never  effective  at  all  In  the  past. 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  much  more  effec- 
tive now  since  It  has  been  broadened  and 
meetings  are  held  on  an  average  of  once  a 
month,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  three 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee I  would  think  gives  It  the  stability  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and 
which  It  sought. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  But,  Senator,  how  effective 
can  It  really  be  If,  for  example,  during  the 
entire  period  of  oversight,  from  1951  when 
this  business  started  until  now,  this  Senate 
Oversight  Committee  or  Congressional  Over- 
sight Committee  never  even  knew  of  this 
operation? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Because  a  more  active 
Interest  is  being  taken  into  the  affairs  of  the 
CIA  and  because  I  think  In  Mr.  Helms  we 
have  the  best  Director  that  CIA  has  ever 
had. 

Mr.  White.  Senator.  Is  It  correct,  by  the 
way.  that  the  Oversight  Committee  knew 
nothing  of  these  operations?  The  reason  I 
asked  that.  I  recall  seeing  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  the  entire  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
gress said  it  was  entirely  satisfied  with  these 
activities  and  had  no  criticism  of  them.  I 
also  recall  that  Senator  Young  who,  as  you 
know.  Is  the  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  CIA  committee,  said,  I  believe,  something 
to  this  same  effect. 

Is  it  not  really  a  question  here  where  no 
Congressional  committee  can  always  know 
everything  of  every  part  of  the  government 
since  they  all  by  definition  have  different 
Jurisdictions? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  an  Impossibility, 
but  getting  back  to  what  you  had  to  say.  It 
appears  to  me  that  according  to  what  I  have 
read,  that  some  members  of  the  committees 
In  both  houses  may  have  had  knowledge  of 
this.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Just  going 
on  the  committee  last  year,  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator  Mansfield.  If  I 
could  again  wrench  us  back  to  the  cease  fire 
and  stand  fast,  you  made  a  trip  to  many 
foreign  capitals  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
On  the  basis  of  that  and  on  the  basis  of 
contacts  you  have  made  and  maintained  since 
then,  would  vou  say  there  is  much  chance 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  would 
accept  such  a  proposal? 

Sen-itor  Mansfield.  I  couldn't  say.  Mr. 
Schoumacher.  That  Is  something  which  the 
Administration  if  It  Is  Interested  would  look 
into  and   make  any  decision  regarding  It. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator,  eventually 
what  kind  of  a  settlement  do  you  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  negotiate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  don't  think  this 
war  Is  going  to  be  won  In  a  military  sense. 
That  Is  finally  settled  because  we  are  on 
top,  we  will  stay  on  top,  we  will  not  with- 
draw. We  cannot  be  driven  out.  But  this 
matter  does  have  the  elements  within  It  of 
an  enlarged  war  as.  for  example,  the  use  of 
175  millimeter  guns  across  the  DMZ,  the 
stepped  up  bombing  of  installations  off  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast,  the  mining  of  the 
rivers  In  the  south,  and  If  those  don't  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  Infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies,  where  Is  the  next  escalatory  step 
going  to  take  place  and  how  long  Is  It  going 
to  happen  before  you  get  up  around  Hanoi, 
maybe  beyond  Hanoi,  and  what  I  keep  In 
mind  also  Is  the  Korean  parallel.  When  you 
went  across  the  38th  parallel  It  wasn't  long 
after  that  the  Chinese  came  In  and  despite 
dissension  In  China  today,  you  go  across  the 
parallel,  the  17th  In  this  Instance,  you  go 

too  far,  that  possibility  is  very 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator,  what  would  be 
an  alternate,  an  acceptable  solution  to  this? 


Senator  Mansfield.  What  the  Administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  do  and  what  constructive 
suggestions  have  been  made  in  the  Congress 
In  a  desire  to  help  the  administration. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Senator,   I  don't   want   to 

back  you  Into  a  corner  but  I 

Senator  Mansfield.  You  are  not  backing 
me  Into  a  corner,  Martin.     Keep  at  It. 

Mr.  AcRONsKY.  Good.  I  really  would  like 
to  get  this  cleared  up.  Senator  Kennedy 
keeps  Insisting,  Insisted  again  yesterday  In 
a  statement,  that  all  he  Is  asking  that  the 
sincerity  of  Premier  Kosygln  be  tested. 
Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Acronsky.  Now,  do  you  accept  that  as 
a  good  Idea? 

Senator  M.\NsriEi.D.  I  think  It  Is  a  sug- 
gestion, as  I  have  said  previously,  that  the 
Administration  might  give  some  considera- 
tion to  and  should  explore. 

Mr.  Acronsky.  You  have  said  that  to  the 
President,  have  you.  Senator? 

Senator  Mansfiild.  No.  I  have  not,  be- 
cause you  are  the  first  one  who  has  asked  me 
the  question. 

Mr.  Acronsky.  Do  you  think  it  Is  a  good 
proposal  to  make  to  the  President?  Would 
you  support  Mr.  Kennedy  on  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Isn't  the  point. 
I  think  if  the  question  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, the  President  ought  to  pursue  It. 
and  If  it  Is.  he  will. 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  Now.  do  you  think  It  Is 
worthy  of  consideration?  Let's  get  Into 
that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  I  have  said  that 
about  four  times. 

Mr.  White.  Senator  Mansfield 

Senator  Mansfield.  But  the  decision  Is 
not  mine.    It  Is  the  President's. 

Mr.    White.  Senator    Mansfield,    do    you 

know 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  what  he  decides  I 
win  go  along  with. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  In  your  position, 
and  it  Is  a  high  position,  and  you  are  In  con- 
tact with  the  President  and  in  contact  with 
the  State  Department,  and  so  on.  do  you 
know  in  the  whole  history  of  this  contro- 
versy of  a  single  reliable,  substantiated  In- 
cident in  which  anyone  has  been  able  to 
bring  from  Hanoi  any  proposal  for  any 
kind  of  negotiation  that  did  not  first  call 
upon  us  to  halt  our  bombing  but  made  no 
promise  on  their  part  to  halt  their  Invasion? 
Do  you  know  of  a  single  one  from  any 
source  ever? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 
Mr.  White.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  that  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 
Mr.  Acronsky.  Now.  are  they  asking  that 
the  bombing  be  halted  permanently?  That 
Is  another  question  at  Issue  that  nobody 
seems  very  certain  about.  The  Administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  Indicated  that  when  they 

say  halting,  they • 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  believe  they  are. 
Mr.  Agronsky  (continuing).  They  say  per- 
manently. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  believe  that  "per- 
manent" Is  the  word  although  Senator  Ken- 
nedy In  his  debate  on  the  Floor  the  Other 
day  did  try  to  draw  a  fine  distinction  be- 
tween permanent  and  temporary.  It  wasn't 
settled  there  but  In  going  back.  In  studying 
this  subject,  I  believe  the  word  "permanent" 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  Acronsky.  Well,  that  would  wreck  It, 
then,  wouldn't  It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct,  and. 
of  course.  Senator  Kennedy  was  operating 
on  the  basis  that  the  word  "permanent " 
would  not  apply. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator,  as  I  go  back 
over  my  notes,  and  the  questioning  Is  mov- 
ing faster  than  I  can  keep  up  with  It,  you 
said  at  one  point  that  you  didn't  think  there 
could  be  a  victory  In  the  military  sense,  that 
has    been    settled.     Why    not?     The    United 


States  Is  doing  pretty  well.    Why  can't  It  win 
that  war? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  very  well,  but  the 
point  Is  this,  If  you  look  at  It  from  that  way, 
then  you  have  to  undertake  what  Is  known 
as  a  policy  of  attrition  and  very  likely  ex- 
tend the  war  to  North  Vietnam,  as  I  tried  to 
Indicate,  with  the  possible  consequences  re- 
sulting therefrom.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  Is  the  question  of  the  Delta  which  we 
are  Just  going  Into  now.  I  think  there  are 
elements  of  the  9th  Infantry  there. 

That  is  the  most  difficult  area  In  North 
Vlenam,  far  more  difficult  than  the  High- 
lands and  the  area  In  the  first  zone  about 
the  DMZ,  the  four  northern  provinces. 
There  you  have  one  half  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam.  There  you  have  the  Vlet- 
cong  strongholds,  the  Vletcong  organizations. 
There  you  have  85.000  men  organized  and 
ready  to  go.  There  you  have  25.000  miles  of 
estuaries  and  we  can't  use  the  kinds  of  equip- 
ment we  have  used  up  north  down  there, 
and  It  would  be  a  most  difficult  area  and  It 
will  take  far  more  In  my  opinion  than  the 
publicized  additions  to  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam this  year. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  There  in  short  you  have 
a  long  war  stretching  Into  1968.  What  will 
that  do  to  the  election  chances  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  will  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  Democrats  but  you  not  only 
have  that.  That  I  think  is  incidental.  The 
important  thing  Is  It  might  spread  beyond 
Vietnam  and  engulf  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
as  It  Is  doing  to  a  large  extent  today  and 
even  go  Into  China  and  that  Is  my  big  fear. 
Mr.  Agronsky.  To  return  to  the  political 
point  that  Dave  raises.  Governor  Romney  of 
Michigan  has  contended  that  the  policy  of 
President  Johnson  In  Vietnam  Is  governed 
by  political  expediency.  How  would  you  re- 
spond to  that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  agree  with 
Governor  Romney.  I  wish  he  would  be  a 
little  more  specific  and  explicit  In  where  he 
stands.  He  Is  going  all  over  the  rainbow 
and  nobody  knows  where  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  stands.  If  he  Is  going  to  be  a 
Presidential  candidate,  he  will  have  to  take 
a  stand  sometime,  some  way. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  You  don't  believe  In 
this  business  of  keeping  your  options  open' 
Senator  Mansfield.  Not  at  all  because  we 
are  all  In  this  and  we  are  all  looking  for 
answers.  If  he  has  got  them,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  awfully  glad  to  get  them  from 
Governor  Romney. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  to  go  back  again  to 
this  bombing  thing,  proposed  bombing  halt, 
and  this  without  any  particular  reference  to 
Senator  Kennedy  or  any  other  Individual,  as 
I  remember  my  biographical  facts  about  you, 
you  were  an  old  Infantry  soldier  yourself, 
certainly  an  old  Marine. 

Now,  In  fairly  human  terms,  putting  aside 
for  the  moment  all  the  big  picture,  does  It 
not  strike  you  as  a  little  hard  on  our  troops 
In  the  field  to  ask  us  to  withdraw  the  very 
restrained  and  limited  bombing  support,  and 
I  think  most  people  accept  the  fact  that  It 
is  limited  bombing  support  In  the  north. 
In  other  words,  aren't  you  asking  the  people 
who  always  do  the  dying  to  do  rather  more 
than  usual,  that  Is.  the  men  on  the  ground? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  the  way  you  put  it.  I 
would  point  this  out,  that  those  men  In 
Vietnam  are,  I  believe,  still  mostly  profes- 
sionals. They  are  the  cream  of  the  crop  as 
far  as  the  combined  services  are  concerned. 
Mr.  White.  You  mean  our  people? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Our  people,  and  what 
they  are  doing  Is  carrying  out  policy  laid 
down  by  us,  and  they  are  doing  their  Job 
as  It  .should  be  done  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  military  is  subordinate  to  the 
civilian. 

But  while  they  are  trying  to  do  their  best 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  close,  pnd  they  want 
to,  we  ought  to  be  doing  our  best  to  try  to 
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bring  It  to  an  honorable  conclusion  as  the 
President  Is  trying  to  because  civilians  have 
responsibility,  too,  not  to  tear  down  but  to 
be  constructive. 

Mr.  WKrrE.  If  I  may  follow  that  point  on 
the  question  I  asked  you  with  one  other  on 
this  same  line,  General  Westmoreland,  as 
you  know.  Is  our  Commander-in-Chief  there 
and  I  think  is  widely  respected 

Senator  Mansfield.  He  is  Indeed. 

Mr.  White.  And  I  am  sure  by  you. 

General  Westmoreland  has  said,  and  the 
word  "pause"  he  uses,  not  "halt,"  It  Is  Inter- 
esting, a  mere  pause  In  this  bombing  action 
now  would  "cost  many  American  lives  and 
probably  prolong  the  war."  Do  you  think 
that  this  is  a  counsel  lightly  to  be  put  aside? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  but  If  you  keep 
on  going,  BUI,  as  we  have  been.  It  Is  going 
to  cost  lives  and  the  war  Is  going  to  be  pro- 
longed and  you  can't  get  around  it  by  state- 
ments because  we  are  in  a  difficult  struggle 
here  against  a  fourth  rate  power. 

Mr.  AcRONSKy.  Senator,  to  carry  you  to 
another  part  of  this  whole  business  of  the 
kind  of  people  that  we  have  fighting  for  us, 
you  are  aware  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  panel  of  the  President  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice that  was  published  yesterday. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Sketchlly. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  where  they  call  for  a 
radical  reorganization  of  the  military  draft 
and  where  they  call  for  a  virtual  lottery,  is 
what  It  amounts  to,  among  eligible  19  year 
olds  as  sort  of  the  basis  of  the  system. 

What  Is  your  feeling  about  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  havent  gone 
Into  It  In  detail.  It  Just  has  come  up  to  us, 
but  my  general  feeling  Is  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  universal  system  under  which  everybody 
would  be  taken  In  and  those  who  are  unfit 
to  carry  on  combat  duties  ought  to  be  given 
other  duties  within  the  defense  establish- 
ment and  that  Is  the  only  fair  way  I  can 
think  of  because  In  that  way  you  get  away 
from  these  discrepancies  which  favor  some 
elements  of  our  population  and  discrimi- 
nate against  others,  mostly  the  poor  and 
others. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  The  report  makes  that 
point  you  make  and  others.  It  says,  that  the 
Negro  bears  the  greater  burden  of  the  fight- 
ing and  the  dying,  for  one  thing. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  true  but 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  And  that  generally 

Senator  Mansfield  (continuing).  But  I 
would  point  out  there,  Martin,  that  I  read 
that  article,  too.  I  think  the  one  you  are 
referring  to. 

Mr.  AcRONSKT.  That  was  in  Its  report. 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  most  of  the  Ne- 
groes In  the  armed  forces  are  volunteers 
and  they  go  In  there  because  they  have  a 
better  chance  for  advancement,  because  they 
get  more  pay,  and  they  volunteer  for  the 
hazardous  assignments  like  the  Airborne, 
the  Green  Berets,  the  Rangers,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  and  they  are  given  more  security 
and  there  is  more  Integration. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  The  report  Indicates  that 
one  of  the  spurs  for  their  being  in  and 
their  volunteering  Is  their  economic  condi- 
tion. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  right.  It  offers 
them  opportunity. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator.  I  know  you 
hesitate  to  speak  for  your  colleagues,  but 
have  you  noticed  any  change  In  the  mood 
there  on  this  whole  subject  of  Vietnam  In 
the  past  year  or  two? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  would  say  that 
the  Senate  In  general  feels  as  the  President 
himself  feels,  uneasy,  worried,  frustrated. 
We  would  all  like  to  find  an  end.  an  hon- 
orable end  to  this  difficulty  In  which  we  are 
engaged.  And  It  Is  a  feeling  that  it  Is 
hard  to  describe,  but  I  think  what  I  have 
said  would  Just  about  do  It  and  I  think  that 
would  apply  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  White.  May  I   ask   a   final   question, 


Senator,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  the 
proposal  to  halt  bombing  now  and  the  vari- 
ous alternatives,  possible  alternatives  now 
proposed,  were  put  to  the  Senate  to  a  vote, 
how  many  out  of  a  hundred-vote  Senate, 
how  many  votes  do  you  think  it  would  get? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Very  few  Is  the  best  I 
could  say. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Then  you  feel  that  the 
overwhelming  feeling  In  the  Senate  Is  sup- 
porting the  President's  policy   in   Vietnam 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  There  is  no 
other  choice,  but  I  will  emphasize  again 
that  when  a  Senator  gets  up  to  speak,  he 
should.  I  would  hope  he  is  constructive, 
almost  all  if  not  all  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Acronsky.  Senator  Mansfield,  thank 
you  very  much  for  being  here  to  Face  the 
Nation. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation 
the  Senator  Democratic  Leader.  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  was  interviewed  by  CBS 
News  Correspondent  David  Schoumacher, 
Columnist  William  S.  White.  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Martin  Agronsky  led  the 
questioning. 


ECONOMISTS  CALL  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  RECOGNIZE  AD- 
VERSE ECONOMIC  SIGNS  AND 
CHANGE  POLICIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  reports  this  morning 
that  economists  are  calling  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  revise  their  economic 
forecasts  for  the  coming  year  and  to 
change  the  policies  that  are  based  on 
these  forecasts. 

This  advice  is  based  on  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  economic  in- 
dicators from  the  steady  drop  in  new 
orders  and  the  decline  in  retail  sales  to 
the  growth  and  pile  up  in  inventories. 

Of  the  30  leading  indicators,  19  show 
a  trend.  Of  the  19  showing  a  trend 
only  four  are  favorable,  and  15  are  un- 
favorable. 

Not  only  does  inflation  and  employ- 
ment depend  on  the  tailoring  of  our  tax 
policies  and  monetary  and  Investment 
policies  to  the  economic  situation,  but 
also  the  remarkable  growth  of  this 
Nation  that  has  continued  for  6  years 
and  provided  unparalleled  national 
strength  as  well  as  prosperity.  This,  too, 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reports  this 
morning : 

Economists  are  not  against  hoping  for 
the  best,  but  they  think  the  Administration 
should  be  prepared  for  the  worst  if  It  is  to 
avoid  serious  pain  for  the  economy. 

They  argue  that  It  Is  still  early  enough  to 
rewrite  the  script  successfully.  Housing 
after  all.  Is  beglnlng  to  respond  to  easier 
credit  conditions.  A  restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  should  keep  Investment 
spending  at  a  fairly  high  level.  And  some 
additional  economic  stimulants  may  prompt 
consumers    to    spend    freely    once    again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Economic  Pattern — Analysts  Call  on 

Washington  To  Alter  Business  Forecast 

AND  Ensuing  Policy 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Economists  are  calling  on  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  change  its  current  business 


forecast  and  the  economic  policies  that  are 
based  on  It. 

Demands  for  a  change  have  been  motivated 
by   mounting    evidence    that    the   course    of 
business  activity  will  not  follow  the  pattern 
predicted  by  the  Administration  and  hoped   ^ 
for  by  Investors. 

Economic  policy  in  Washington  and  mar- 
ket action  in  Wall  Street  have  been  In- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  that  the  pace 
of  the  expansion  In  business  would  slow  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  then  speed  up 
Vigorously  in  the  second  half.  This  fore- 
cast, made  less  than  two  months  ago,  pro- 
jected steady  to  rising  profits  and  stable 
employment  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

But  activity  Is  already  lagging  signifi- 
cantly behind  expectations,  which  portends 
lower  profits  and  employment  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  and  casts  a  pall  over  pros- 
pects for  an  advance  later  In  the  year. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
has  concluded  that  "tlie  economy  ha£  not 
been  for,owing"  the  Administration's  script. 
And  the  Pittsburg  National  Bank  has  ob- 
served that  "the  degree  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  present  economy  and  the  classic 
recession   model   is   cause   for   worry." 

These  warnings  are  the  latest  in  a  series 
by  forecasters  who  are  convinced  that  the 
economy  faces  trouble  if  the  Administration 
sticks  to  the  script  that  It  presented  in 
January. 

The  evidence  that  Is  available  does  not 
mean  that  a  recession  is  inevitable.  But  it 
does  not  validate  the  Administration's  orig- 
inal forecast  that  the  current  sinking  spell 
will  be  followed  by  a  rapid  and  possibly  in- 
flationary climb  that  will  call  for  tax 
Increases. 

Washington  made  a  similar  mistake  a  year 
ago.  Its  script  then  suggested  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  Its  hand  at  Its  hip.  ready 
to  fire  If  Inflation  dared  to  ride  Into  town. 
Inflation,  of  course,  was  already  making  the 
scene  and,  by  the  time  the  Administration 
finally  took  action.  It  had  done  considerable 
damage. 

Now,  though  Washington  has  not  pub- 
licly shifted  Its  position,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's moves  in  the  direction  of  greater 
monetary  ease  and  the  Administration's  steps 
to  stimulate  housing  Indicate  that  a  revi- 
sion Is  under  way. 

If  business  activity  shows  additional  signs 
of  slack,  as  many  economists  fear,  it  Is  prob- 
able that  the  Administration  will  tear  up  Its 
original  plans  entirely,  burying  Its  proposed 
tax  Increase  on  corporate  and  individual  in- 
comes and  resurrecting  the  7  per  cent  Invest- 
ment credit  on  business  spending  soon. 

Most  economists.  Including  those  relatively 
optimistic  about  the  outlook,  are  pressing 
for  such  a  change.  According  to  one  opti- 
mist. William  C.  Fruend,  chief  economist  for 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
"time  has  come  not  only  to  withhold  action 
on  any  tax  Increase  but  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment credit"  because  a  tax  Increase  might 
smother  the  forces  of  expansion  and  the  tax 
credit  Is  needed  to  prevent  a  sharp  dip  in 
spending  during  the  second  half. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Administration's 
plans  designed  to  keep  the  economy  from 
overheating  are  obviously  desirable  If  the 
economy  Is  still  cooling  off.  But  some  econ- 
omists think  more  positive  measures  may  be 
required  to  keep  recession  at  bay. 

They  point  out  that  the  economy  Is  suffer- 
ing from  a  huge  excess  of  Inventories.  Goods 
have  been  piling  up  because  consumers  are 
spending  a  good  deal  less  than  they  were  ex- 
pected to  spend.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  In- 
ventory correction  that  should  have  taken 
place  still  lies  ahead. 

If  the  situation  calls  for  a  further  decline 
In  production,  can  a  fall  In  profits  be  far  be- 
hind? The  First  National  City's  answer  Is 
that  "the  profits  squeeze  now  taking  hold 
may  take  a  long  time  to  ease,"  a  state  of 
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affal.-s  that  could  mean  a  sizable  drop  In 
Investment  spending. 

This  picture  Is  not  one  that  will  please 
Washington  or  Wall  Street.  Both  prefer  to 
believe  that,  with  the  tonic  of  spring,  the 
economy  will  over>'omc  from  Us  winter  dol- 
drums. But  the  rUk  of  a  further  decline  Is 
rising  while  the  prospect  of  a  snap-b.ick  Is 
receding. 

Economists  are  not  ag^unst  hoping  for  the 
best,  but  they  think  the  Administration 
should  be  prepared  for  the  worst  if  it  is  to 
avoid  serious  pain  for  the  economy. 

They  argue  that  It  Is  still  early  enough  to 
rewrite  the  script  successfully.  Housing, 
after  all.  is  beginning  to  respond  to  easier 
credit  conditions.  A  restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  should  keep  Investment 
spending  at  a  fairly  high  level.  And  some 
addition.il  economic  stimulants  may  prompt 
consumers  to  spend  freely  once  again. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TESTIFIES  IN 
FAVOR  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Ad  Hoc  Human  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  was  one  of  more  than  one  dozen 
witnesses  who  testified  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

As  I  stated  to  the  committee  this 
morning,  the  joy  of  the  advocates  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  Is  consider- 
ably dampened  by  the  failure  to  include 
the  Genocide  Convention  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  lan- 
guished in  some  unmarked  committee 
limbo  for  18  long  years.  When  Presi- 
dent Truman  submitted  this  first  great 
United  Nations  convention  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  in  1949,  only  five 
nations  had  already  ratified.  During  the 
intervening  period,  an  additional  64  na- 
tions have  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. But  the  United  States  is  not 
among  them. 

Through  this  convention  the  commis- 
sion of  specified  acts  to  destroy  ethnic, 
national,  racial,  or  religious  groups,  as 
such.  Is  made  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  as  its 
stated  objective  the  protection  of  man's 
most  precious  right — the  right  to  live. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  will 
have  its  authority  enlarged  to  consider 
the  Genocide  Convention.  While  all 
proponents  of  Senate  ratification  of 
human  rights  conventions  are  today  en- 
couraged, I,  for  one,  will  not  relax  until 
the  Senate  puts  the  United  States 
squarely  on  record  by  ratifying  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  my  state- 
ment before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 


Statement  op  Senator  William  Proxmire 
Before  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights, 
March  8,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  testify  before  you  today  in  support 
of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery.  . 

After  nearly  four  years  this  commlttel  Is 
holding  hearings  on  these  three  Human 
Rights  Conventions.  This  tir»t  and  funda- 
mental step  toward  eventual  ratification  is 
sincerely  welcome. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Committee  members  are 
aware.  I  have  urged  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Sen.ite  during  every  meeting  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  question  of  human  rights  is  as  old 
as  Scripture  and  as  new  as  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  For  centuries  mankind  has  struggled 
valiant iv  to  erase  from  civilized  .society  those 
traditional  antagonists  of  human  dignity: 
tyranny,  bigotry,  and  discrimination.  The 
struggle  Is  not  yet  won — and  truly  will  never 
be  completely  won.  For  the  human  condi- 
tion Is  one  of  Imperfection  and  our  imper- 
fect world  faithfully  reflects  the  fallibility 
of  man. 

But  here  In  the  United  States  where  the 
struggle  has  been  both  bitter  and  bloody, 
our  national  record  has  been  overwhelmingly 
one  of  real  achievement  and  great  progress. 
In  our  pluralistic  society  we  have  developed 
a  profound  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. Every  American  citizen  Is  heir  to 
a  tradition  of  liberty  and  freedom  rare  in 
recorded  history. 

The  rights  wh'.ch  are  the  subject  matter  of 
these  three  Human  Rights  Conventions  are 
constitutionally  guaranteed  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Why  do  we  need  to  ratify  three 
treaties — on  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery — which  affirm  far  less 
than  what  every  American  has  as  his 
birthright? 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  both  national 
interest  and  international  responsibility  com- 
pel us  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. 

Twice  in  the  lifetimes  of  many  of  us.  the 
United  States  has  been  forced  Into  World 
Wars.  Twice  we  watched  helple.=sly  while 
unchecked  domestic  oppression  grew  into 
unprovoked  foreign  aggression. 

Aggression  since  1945  has  been  the  exclusive 
practice  of  those  regimes  which  first  de- 
prived their  own  citizens  of  basic  human 
freedoms.  By  contrast  during  this  same 
period  the  Western  democracies,  where 
human  rights  are  firmly  established,  have 
granted  Independence  and  self-determina- 
tion to  over  one  billion  people. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable.  Human 
rights  and  peace  are  Intimately  related  and 
historically  interdependent.  Where  human 
rights  are  secure,  peace  Is  attendant.  When 
the  human  rights  of  any  people  are  tlireat- 
ened.  peace.  Itself.  Is  threatened. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  this  Nation's  policies.  The 
Human  Rights  Conventions  constitute  a 
meaningful  effort  toward  the  establishment 
of  universal  standards  of  human  dignity. 
The  guaranteeing  of  universal  human  rights 
are  a  direct  road  to  universal  peace. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  defined  as 
"the  last  best  hope  of  mankind."  I  agree 
with  this  definition.  The  last  five  American 
Presidents  have  pledged  this  Nation's  assist- 
ance and  allegiance  to  the  United  Nations. 

TTie  United  Nations  was  founded  in  the 
United  States  at  San  Francisco.  The  United 
States  has  provided  the  permanent  home  for 
the  United  Nations  since  1950. 

For  22  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  given  generously  of  their  ener- 
gies and  their  resources  to  sustain  this 
world  organization.    Most  of  the  American 


people  believe  In  the  United  Nations.  Most 
Americans  believe,  and  I  am  among  them, 
that  the  United  Nations  serves  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  all  mankind,  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  serves  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

As  of  this  moment,  only  four  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
failed  to  ratify  a  single  one  of  these  Human 
Rights  Conventions;  Bolivia.  Urguguay.  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States. 
Simply  consider  what  an  unpardonable 
insult  i.r.d  grievous  disservice  our  failure  to 
rr.-ify  a  single  Human  Right  Convention  Is 
to  the  United  Nations. 

A  strong  and  vital  United  Nations  can 
be  a  determining  factor  In  achieving  world 
peace.  A  strong  and  vital  United  Nations 
Is  very  much  In  our  national  Interest. 

By  ratifying  these  three  Human  Rlghta 
CcuvcntifKis.  the  Senate  can  successfully 
reaffirm  the  United  States  commitment  to 
the  Lnitcd  Nations.  And  the  United  Nations 
t.oday    critically   needs   that   commitment. 

I  believe  Just  as  strongly  that  our  inter- 
n..tioniil  responsibility  compels  Senate 
ratification. 

No  rational  observer  now  proposes  United 
States  abdication  from  the  International 
stage.  The  question  we  face  Is  not  whether 
the  United  States  accepts  an  International 
role,  but  whether  we  choose  a  role  commen- 
surate with  our  unique  opportunities  and 
solemn  obligations. 

In  the  continuing  battle  for  universal  hu- 
man rights,  the  United  States  cannot  In- 
definitely Ignore  our  opportunity  nor  per- 
manently postpone  our  obligations. 

The  United  States  must  unequivocally 
proclaim  that  human  rights  are  not  simply 
a  matter  of  State  law  or  Federal  statute. 
Human  rights  are  Inherent  and  cannot  be 
alternately  granted  and  grabbed  at  some  des- 
pot's whim. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  United  States  as 
a  young  Nation,  still  growing  and  still  ma- 
turing. But  in  the  last  quarter  century, 
sixty  new  nations  have  come  into  existence. 
These  new  Nations  are  adopting  constitu- 
tions and  enacting  statutes.  Many  of  them 
look  to  the  United  States  for  model  legisla- 
tion. They  see  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. They  Inspect  the  ratification  list  of 
these  Conventions.  They  do  not  see  the 
greatest  nation  In  the  world  on  that  list. 

Do  we  have  any  Justifiable  right  to  expect 
these  new  nations — or  the  old  nations — to 
ratify  and  honor  conventions  on  human 
rights  which  we  have  failed  to  ratify? 

These  Human  Rights  Conventions — devel- 
oped through  American  Initiative  and 
adopted  through  American  advocacy— have 
languished  too  long  In  the  Senate.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  these  three  con- 
ventions In  July  of  1963.  Since  that  time 
while  the  Senate  has  procrastinated,  fifteen 
additional  nations  have  ratified  the  Con- 
vention on  Forced  Labor,  twelve  additional 
nations  have  ratified  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  eighteen  ad- 
ditional nations  have  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion on  Slavery. 

How  much  longer  will  the  United  States 
be  heeded  In  the  councils  deliberating  human 
rights?  Our  participation  has  become  an 
empty  gesture  and  our  signing  a  cruel  cha- 
rade, through  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  does  care 
deeply  about  the  rights  of  all  men.  The 
United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  and  much 
to  gain  through  ratification. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  sacred  duty  to  all 
members  of  the  family  of  nations  to  share 
the  wisdom  of  our  national  experience  In 
human  rights,  to  show  the  way  to  other 
nations,  to  assume  the  leadership  we  have 
dropped  by  default. 

We  cannot  continue  Indifferent  to  the 
world-wide  contest  for  human  rights.  If  we 
fall  to  lead,  mankind  will  be  the  victim  and 
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Recalling 


History  will  be  our  final  Judge. 
the  words  of  Dante: 

"The  hottest  places  In  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who  in  a  time  of  moral  crisis  remained 

°7  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  CONTRIBUTES 
TO  ATTACK  ON  POLLUTION 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
winter  1966  issue  of  the  American  Can 
Cc  's  report  contained  a  fascinatino; 
article  on  what  one  company  can  do  and 
isdoinc  to  combat  pollution.  I  am  espe- 
ciallv  pleased  with  the  efforts  American 
Can  "is  making  because  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  my  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 
As  the  article  states: 
Improvements  to  control  pollution  at  pulp 
and  p-per  plants  at  Ashland.  Green  Bay.  and 
Hothschlld  Wis.,  have  been  made.  The 
latest  was  a  $650,000  power  boiler  nt  the 
Rothschild  facility  which  will  not  only  per- 
mit burning  of  excess  spent  sulphite  liquor 
to  retird  stream  pollution  even  further,  but 
will  :il«i  reduce  appreciably  the  emission  of 
soot  from  mill  stacks. 

Althouerh  I  do  not  completely  agree 
with  all  of  the  points  made  in  thi.s  ar- 
ticle, I  strongly  believe  that  we  should 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  For  this 
reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Protecting  America's 
Heritage,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PRorrcTiNG  America's  Heritage — American 
Can's  Role  in  a  National  Effort 
The  rising  clnmor  for  purer  air  and  water 
wUl  assuredly  bring  both.  But  currently  the 
best  minds  In  science.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment have  only  the  foggiest  notion  of  what 
they  will  be  able  to  accomplish,  or  how  soon, 
or  how  much  It  will  cost. 

This  much  Is  crystal-clear,  however:  A 
massive  Federal  offensive  against  pollution 
Is  underway,  to  Improve  health  and  aes- 
thetics, while  heftier  taxes  and  prices  for 
product?  and  services  are  predicted  to  pay 
for  it. 

Some  of  these  charges  will  be  assessed 
quicklv— before  the  Federal  program  really 
starts.  For  example,  tenants  In  some  rent- 
controlled  buildings  may  pay  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  mnr?  rent  when  newly-required  air 
pollution  devices  r.re  installed  In  New  York 
City  over  tl;e  next  18  months. 

Uninformed  critics  are  hurling  charges  and 
calline  ri.m°s.  primarily  against  industry. 
Along  with  everyone  else,  industry  pollutes. 
Certainly  seme  Industries  have  more  in- 
herent problems  with  pollution  than  others. 
Steel  power  and  paper  have  received  more 
than  their  share  of  brlckbnts,  althoufrh  all 
three  hnve  been  spending  ml'Ilons  over  many 
years  trvlrg  to  become  clearer  neighliors. 

Oddlv.  the  raucous  ones  seem  never  to  seek 
ft  rer;pfK:tive  Government  also  pollutes 
On  one  hai  d  it  spends  about  $150  million  a 
year  to  combat  water  pollution,  while  the 
Coryj-^  cf  Engineers  routinely  dumps  tons  of 
drpficf-'  filth  Into  lower  Lake  Michigan. 

Mii'ilclp.T'.ltle?  'jollutp  her.vily.  New  York's 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  said  munlciralitlPs 
must  cf.tch  up  on  a  century  of  neglect. 

ALL    RESPONSIBLE 

Every  living  human  being  pollutes  both  air 
and  water.  No  one  Is  guiltless— vocal  critics 
included. 

Even  nature  Is  not  above  reproach.  It  has 
been  a  horrendous  polluter  since  the  world 


began — before  man  began  his  own  contribu- 
tion. Lightning-sparked  forest  fires,  volcanic 
cataclvsms,  hurricanes,  dust  and  sand  storms 
have  s"oiled  the  air  around  the  world.  Tides 
and  storms  erode  the  ocean  shores  and  muddy 
the  lakes  and  streams. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Bulletin 
startled  natives  this  way: 

■Many  people  think  that  If  all  forms  o. 
pollution— domestic  and  Industrial— were  re- 
moved from  the  lower  Fox  River,  we  would 
have  crystal-clear  water.  This  Is  impassible. 
because  even  the  earliest  explorers  referred 
to  the  river  as  'the  stinking  waters.'  Much 
of  the  condition  of  this  river  is  due  to  natural 
conditions  such  as  the  shallowness  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  high  summer  temperatures  and 
high  algae  production." 

Green  Bay.  In  the  same  state,  won  Its  name 
not  from  unappearance  of  pristine  clarity  but 
from  the  algae  floating  down  the  Fox  River 
into  the  Bay  when  the  first  white  men  ar- 
rived. Yet  todav  there  are  still  some  who 
bl:ime  the  algae  exclusively  on  the  numerous 
paper  and  o'ther  mills  along  the  river— all 
of  which  have  been  steadily  reducing  their 
effluents  over  the  vears. 

At  first,  the  strident  demands  for  Instant 
purity  of  air  and  water  seem  eminently  right 
and  Just.  But  what  is  "pure?"  is  all  water 
to  be  made  potable— even  minus  the  de- 
liberately-added "good"  pollutants  such  as 
chlorine?  Hardly.  This  is  Impossible  and 
probablT  always  will  be.    It  Is  also  unneccs- 

sarv. 

"From  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  makes 
about  as  much  sense  to  attempt  to  achieve 
100  per  cent  purltv  in  the  Mississippi  River 
as  It  does  to  establish  a  hunting  preserve 
m  the  middle  of  New  York  City."  says  Dr. 
Rich.ird  Hoak.  Senior  Fellow  at  Mellon  Insti- 
tute. The  Institute  has  maintained  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Rese.-irch  Project  since  1938. 
a  program  financed  by  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute. 

Dr.  Hoak  also  answered  those  who  claim 
waterborne  waste  Is  strictly  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury problem.  "This  is  nonsense.  Consider 
the  deplorable  conditions  that  existed  In 
large  cities  only  150  vears  ago.  A  pedestrian 
on  the  streets  of  London.  Paris  or  Rome  had 
to  carry  an  umbrella  to  protect  himself  from 
the  slops  thrown  from  windows  overlooking 
the  street."  Putrefying  matter  lay  until  the 
next  rain  washed  It  down  the  gutters  Into 
the  streams. 

PtTRE    ENOUGH 

So  Whose  definition  of  "pure"  or  "clean" 
Is  to  be  adopted?  "Clean  enough"  water  Is 
not  the  same  to  a  swimmer,  a  fisherman  and 
a  vachtsman.  How  do  we  define  purity  and 
how  much  can  we  afford  to  spend  to  achieve 
It?  No  one  has  answers,  no  standards  are 
set.  though  hordes  of  federal  and  state  tech- 
nicians are  working  at  It. 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  every 
state  must  submit  its  own  mltlal  criteria  for 
water  quality,  plus  a  plan  to  Implement 
them,  to  the  Interior  Department  by  next 
June  30.  or  else  Uncle  Sam  will  do  It  for 
them. 

Air  and  water  are  necessities  of  life  and 
must  be  utilized.  The  problems  arise  in 
deciding  exactlv  where  our  burgeoning  civili- 
zation must  or  can  draw  the  line  on  polluting 

them. 

Too  much  pollution  endangers  life  Ex- 
treme conditions  bring  death— autopsies 
prove  it.  But  a  vast  amount  of  research  lies 
ahead,  before  w?  '.earn  the  precise  effects  on 
man  and  his  habitat  of  various  kinds  and 
qunntlties  of  pollution  in  our  air  and  water. 

There  is  no  Instant  cure  for  pollution.  It 
will  be  a  long  hard  pull— much  trial  and 
many  errors— with  regulatory  authorities 
prescribing  a  continuing  series  of  progres- 
sive enforcement  orders,  each  demanding 
a  little  less  pollution  than  the  one  before  It. 
as  money   and   te-hnlcal   progress  permit. 

The  feeling  grows  that  in  the  case  of 
water,  economics  will  force  setting  of  purity 


standards  that  vary  with  the  use  that  la 
made  of  the  stream.  The  State  of  New  York 
Initially  set  up  six  categories  for  its  waters. 
"How  pure  a  body  of  water  ought  to  be 
alwavs  depends  upon  how  pure  it  needs  to 
be  for  whatever  uses  man  has  for  it,"  the 
state  decided.  "A  lake,  for  example,  that 
Is  used  as  a  municipal  drinking  supply  must 
be  kept  much  cleaner  than  a  river  used  moet- 
ly  for  trjinsportation." 

As  a  result,  New  York  waters  are  classified 
on  a  "best  use"  basis— deper.ding  on  the 
one  of  various  uses  that  requires  greatest 
purity.  These  classes  are:  drinking  wster, 
bathing,  fishing.  Industrl.il-agricultural- 
drainage,  navigation-waste  disposal,  and 
waste  disposal  exclusively.  Other  states 
and  perhaps  the  federal  government  may 
adopt  similar  methods  to  avoid  prohibitive 
costs. 

In  an  urgent  effort  to  tackle  the  Job. 
Congress  has  authorized  spending  $3.8  bil- 
lion on  a  four-year  program  of  water  pollu- 
tion control — more  money  than  the  Presi- 
dent proposed.  Of  the  total.  $3,4  billion  Is 
for  matching  aid  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments for  construction  of  sewage  treatm.ent 
plants.     The   remainder   is   for   research. 

Congress  also  recently  took  action  to  main- 
tain a  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  for 
stream  pollution  abatement  facilities,  while 
dropping  the  investment  credit  for  other 
types  of  corporate  capital  purchases. 
company's  posrrioN 
How  does  American  Can  Company  view 
these  actions? 

"Maintenance  of  this  credit  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  but  not  far  enough," 
American's  John  W.  Bard.  Vice  President- 
Manufacturing.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  said. 
"IndtiEtry  cannot  Install  facilities  which 
will  decrease  its  profit-making  ability  to  an 
unacceptable  level  and  present  the  alternate 
of  shutdown.  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
we  should  not  expect  the  additional  burden 
of  taxation  on  such  non-productive  'dead- 
weighf  facilities." 

Mr  Bard  noted  that  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin now  grants  complete  property  tax 
exemptions  on  a  perpetual  basis  for  instal- 
lation of  pollution  abatement  facilities.  The 
state  further  permits  full  Immediate  deduc- 
tion against  income  for  corporate  tax  pur- 

"I  believe  the  Federal  government  should 
also  extend  Its  present  laws  to  permit  full 
and  immediate  deduction  of  expenditures  for 
such  facilities  together  with  an  expanded 
Investment  credit  beyond  the  7  per  cent  for 
such  installation,"  Mr.  Bard  told  a  chapter 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Can  Company 
disclosed  that  a  new  compilation  shows  that 
the  firm  has  spent  or  committed  almost  $10 
million  to  reduce  environmental  pollution  at 
Its  plants  In  recent  years.  Of  course,  other 
such  measures  go  as  far  back  as  the  thirties 
and  forties. 

TOP    PKIORITY 

Pollution  control  has  top  management 
priority  at  everv  facility  the  Company  owns, 
and  it  'will  be  so  at  properties  to  be  acquired 
or  built  In  the  future. 

American  Can's  capital  expenditures  to 
redu"e  air  and  stream  discharges  are  aug- 
mented bv  the  rising  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  systems,  and  continuing 
research  by  the  Company  and  the  technical 
groups  it  helps  support. 

In  addition  to  these  Investments,  the 
battle  against  pollution  has  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  the  Company's  production  experts 
In  making  processing  changes — especially  in 
the  paper  field— which  offer  promise  of  fur- 
ther restricting  the  flow  of  materials  Into  the 
atmosphere  and  nearby  streams  The  Com- 
pany also  noted  that  virtually  all  sanitary 
sewage  from  its  streamside  plants  Is  diverted 
through  municipal  or  local  systems 

New  processing  measures  have  brought  ex- 
tensive replacement  of  manufacturing  equip- 
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ment.  more  rigid  controls  and  additional 
precision  measuring  devices  for  effluents, 
efforts  to  reduce  total  water  usage  at  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  an  Intensified  search  for 
new  markets  for  existing  waste  and  by- 
products, plus  chemical  experimentation 
which  could  result  In  changing  or  combining 
waste  Items  Into  new  salable  materials. 

The  Company  has  spent  or  committed 
about  $1,125,000  In  air  pollution  abate- 
ment at  its  can  plants  In  recent  years,  and 
Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  M&T  Chemicals 
Inc.,  Is  engaged  In  a  3500,000  equipment  pro- 
gram. 

Recent  capital  investments  In  American 
Can's  domestic  pulp  and  paper  properties 
alone  have  reached  $7,500,000  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  waste  flow  into  adjacent  streams. 
Major  construction  and  re-equipment  proj- 
ects are  either  already  functioning  or  au- 
thorized at  all  five  U.S.  pulp  and  i^aper 
sites,  and  at  Marathon,  Ont. 

American's  paper  mill  effluents  into 
streams  are  primarily  minuscule  fibers  and 
fillers,  and  weak  spent  sulfite  liquor,  harm- 
less for  drinking  and  bathing.  The  size  of 
the  susj>ended  solid  particles  vary  from 
those  of  talcum  powder  to  an  average  of  less 
than  a  mllllnieter  (l/25th  of  an  Inch)  In 
length  or  diameter.  The  liquor's  wholesome 
wood  sugar  content  seems  to  make  fish 
thrive.  But  it  also  encourages  microscopic 
organisms  to  multiply  rapidly  and  these 
eventually  can  absorb  so  much  oxygen  from 
the  water  that  fish  and  other  aquatic  life 
may  suffer. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  facts  Is  so  wide- 
spread that  only  a  few  months  ago  when 
President  Johnson  was  urging  antipollution 
legislation  one  of  his  speech  writers  had 
him  accuse  the  sulfite  pulp  mills  of  pour- 
ing tons  of  sulphuric  acid  Into  the  nation's 
streams.  Sulfite  pulp  mills  do  not  generate 
sulphuric  acid. 

THE     HARDWARE 

A  Wide  range  of  pollution  abatement 
equipment  has  been  Installed  at  American's 
paper  locations.  Some  of  It  is  necessarily 
experimental,  in  a  field  with  many  un- 
knowns. The  Company's  Rothschild.  Wis., 
mill,  for  example,  is  replacing  a  profltable 
chemical  precipitation  system  with  new 
evaporation  equipment,  at  heavy  cost.  In 
order  to  reduce  stream  discharges. 

A  new  $650,000  power  boiler,  which  began 
operating  at  Rothschild  In  October,  will  not 
only  permit  burning  of  excess  spent  sulphite 
liquor  to  retard  stream  pollution  even  fur- 
ther, but  will  also  reduce  appreciably  the 
emission  of  soot  from  mill  stacks. 

Improvements  to  control  pollution  at  pulp 
and  paper  plants  at  Ashland,  Green  Bay  and 
Rothschild.  Wis.,  and  at  Menominee,  Mich., 
and  Naheola.  Ala.  have  been  made.  Several 
other  projects  are  scheduled  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  Alabama  plant,  the  newest 
and  largest  in  the  group,  was  equipped  with 
many  of  the  latest  pollution  controls  In  Its 
original   construction. 

Mr.  Bard  said  the  Company's  pulp  and 
paper  production  refinements  to  date  mark 
an  Important  step  not  only  In  pollution  re- 
striction but  also  in  forest  products  con- 
servation, with  a  reduction  of  waste.  More 
of  the  tree  Is  being  used  than  ever  before — 
for  pulp,  paper  and  by-products. 

The  added  costs,  however,  far  exceed  the 
slight  additional  revenue  that  can  be  real- 
ized from  the  saving  in  raw  materials. 
Annual  opsratlng  expenses  of  the  new  equip- 
ment at  these  properties  are  now  running 
about  $100,000.  and  will  be  over  $150,000 
after  1967. 

CAPFTAL    EXPENDITtniES 

"Although  Ingenious  refinements  have 
been  made  in  paper  manufacturing  processes 
in  an  effort  to  couple  pollution  abatement 
with  new  markets  for  salvaged  materials, 
there  Is  every  Indication  that  the  Industry 
must  continue  to  pile  up  massive  capital 


expenditures — perhaps  $100  million  a  year 
over  the  next  10  years — with  little  economic 
offset,"  Mr.  Bard  warned. 

The  nation's  paper  makers  generally  have 
made  excellent  progress  In  pollution  abate- 
ment. The  total  organic  waste  load  of  the 
Industry  today  is  lower  than  it  was  20  years 
ago,  although  paper  production  has  far  more 
than  doubled. 

Mr.  Bard  said  in  a  statement  to  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  newspapers  that:  "Our  Com- 
pany has  long  recognized  and  responded  to 
the  need  for  advancing  technology  in  stream 
discharges.  For  28  years  we  have  beer  mem- 
bers of  the  Pulp  Manufacturers  Research 
League — dedicated  to  pollution  control — and 
for  22  years  we  have  helped  sustain  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Stream  Improvement. 
Our  1967  share  of  the  cooperative  research 
of  these  two  fine  organizations  will  approach 
$40,000. 

"However,  the  profit  realization,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  our  older  mills.  Is  not 
sufficient  to  support  all  costs,  let  alone  pay 
taxes  on  the  installation." 

While  Federal  enforcement  of  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  regulations  Is  much  weaker 
than  in  the  water  area.  Congressional  ob- 
servers forecast  a  renewed  attempt  next  year 
to  Intensify  an  assault  on  such  pollutants. 
Even  so.  Congress  recently  authorized  new 
Federal  funds  of  $186  million  to  abate  air 
pollution.  This  Is  an  extension  of  a  Clean 
Air  Act  passed  In  1963. 

An  authority  writing  In  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  forecast  that  during  the  rest  of 
this  century  at  least  $110  billion  will  be 
spent  for  the  control  and  reversal  of  water 
pollution  by  Industry  and  municipalities. 
Another  $105  billion  will  be  committed  for 
air  pollution  abatement,  with  at  least  $60 
billion  more  invested  for  di&posal  of  solids, 
primarily  rubbish  and  garbage. 

The  House  subcommittee  on  science,  re- 
search and  development  recommends  about 
a  ten-fold  Increase  In  federal  funding  of 
pollution  research:  $300  million  annually 
within  five  years. 

As  the  Public  Health  Service  and  others 
Insist,  there  may  never  be  a  total  solution, 
but  at  least  the  problem  is  coming  within 
bounds. 

F^OM  Next  to  Nothing  :  Something  or  Valtte 

The  pulpwood  log.  raw  material  of  the 
paper  industry,  consists  of  two  essential 
parts;  cellulose,  the  fibrous  part  from  which 
paper  is  made,  and  lignln,  the  material  which 
cements  the  fibers  together. 

For  years  lignln  was  considered  a  necessary 
evil  of  the  paper-making  process,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  form  of  spent  sulfite  liquor. 
Usually  it  was  fiushed  Into  the  streams  that 
fed  the  thirsty  paper  mills.  In  a  less  en- 
lightened age  this  was  a  source  of  considera- 
ble stream  pollution. 

American's  Marathon  group  pioneered  a 
program  of  spent  sulfite  utilization,  rather 
than  disposal,  in  1927,  with  two  goals:  re- 
duction of  stream  pollution  and  profltable 
by-product  use   of   the   material. 

Today,  the  Company's  Marathon  facilities 
at  Green  Bay  and  Rothschild,  Wis.  are  so 
busy  producing  chemical  derivatives  of  spent 
sulfite  liquor  that  the  Company  actually  buys 
quantities  of  It  from  other  paper-makers. 

Once  these  non-glamorous  chemicals  are 
separated  from  the  pulpwood,  the  gap  con- 
tinues to  widen,  until  they  reappear  In  end 
uses  that  are  far  removed  from  the  paper 
Industry. 

Marathon  is  a  leading  supplier  of  lignln 
for  vanillin  (synthetic  equivalent  of  vanilla 
bean  extracts)  used  by  most  food  processors. 

As  "dispersing  agents"  and  "binders", 
Marathon's  llgnosulfonates  appear  In  a  wide 
assortment  of  products:  auto  tires;  storage 
batteries;  fibre  dyestuffs;  leather  goods;  ani- 
mal feeds;  pesticides,  gjrp8''jm  board;  con- 
crete admixture  products;  tile  and  brick; 
and  oil  well  drilling  mud. 


PROPOSED   EASTER  TRUCE  FOR 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  real  escalation  of  our  involvement 
in  a  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam  com- 
menced more  than  2  years  ago.  Early 
in  1965  a  strong  force  of  the  finest  fight- 
ing men  in  our  Marine  Corps  was  landed 
at  Da  Nang.  Almost  immediately  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Vietcong.  Since 
that  time,  they  have  been  fighting  on 
the  offensive  and,  on  occasion,  on  the 
defensive,  and  always  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps. 

In  recent  years  and,  in  fact,  more  par- 
ticularly in  recent  months  we  liave  es- 
calated and  expanded  our  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  and  our  bombing  of  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  and  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
our  huge  expenditure  of  life  and  money 
and  resources  in  the  last  26  months  is 
that  the  threat  of  military  defeat  no 
longer  hangs  over  us.  Unfortunately, 
the  prospect  of  victory  and  peace  still 
escapes  us. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  adminis- 
tration leaders  are  encountering  a  loss 
of  confidence  from  Americans  generally. 
One  principal  reason  is  that  Government 
leaders  in  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Canada  report  signals  from 
the  Hanoi  goverrunent  seeking  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice  in  Vietnam,  while 
Secretary  Dean  Rusk  continues  to  insist 
that  aggression  from  the  north  must 
cease  before  there  can  be  any  peace  talks 
whatever  undertaken.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  ignores  the  fact  that  histor- 
ically there  has  been  only  one  Viet- 
nam— one  country. 

Defense  Department  officials  state  ap- 
proximately 45,000  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  have  infiltrated  across  the  de- 
marcation line  fixed  at  the  17th  parallel 
in  1954  at  the  Geneva  Conference  as  a 
temporary  demarcation  line,  and  are 
fighting  Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 
These  same  officials  are  silent  regarding 
the  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  have 
transported  into  South  Vietnam  approx- 
imately 50,000  soldiers  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  more  reinforcements  will 
come  from  that  source  if  this  conflict  is 
prolonged.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  says  that  these  South  Korean 
combat  soldiers  are  not  mercenaries. 
The  fact  is  they  were  transported  to 
Vietnam  in  American  ships.  They  have 
been  armed,  equipped,  clothed,  and 
maintained  entirely  at  our  expense. 
The  foreign  aid  from  our  Government 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  was 
increased  by  $150  million  last  year,  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  commitment  of  this 
large  and  fine  fighting  contingent  num- 
bering more  than  two  complete  divi- 
sions of  South  Korean  soldiers. 

Furthermore,  our  foreign  aid  to  the 
Philippine  Republic  was  increased  by  $50 
million  when  2,000  noncombat  engineers 
from  the  Philippine  Republic  were 
brought  to  Vietnam  on  American  ships, 
and  then  maintained,  equipped,  fed,  and 
paid  with  money  of  American  taxpayers. 

It  would  be  int*^resting  to  note  what 
.synonym  for  "mercenary"  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  choose  to  use  to  define 
the  status  of  these  South  Korean  and 
Philippine  Republic  soldiers. 
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In  recent  weeks  the  total  of  Americans 
killed  and  wounded  in  combat  in  Vietnam 
has  been  staggering  and  is  exceeding  in 
numbers  our  casualties  of  a  year  ago  or 
even  6  months  ago.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  we  read  nothing  whatever  of  any 
offensives  carried  on  by  the  ARVN  forces, 
the  so-called  friendly  forces  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  apparently  ceased 
to  exist  as  fighting  units  except  on  paper. 
Prom  newspaper  accounts,  such  friendly 
forces  are  never  on  the  offensive  against 
the  Vietcong  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Vietcong  apparently  consider  them  un- 
worthy of  attack.  This  has  become  an 
American  war,  waged  on  the  ground  in 
Just  about  the  worst  place  in  the  entire 
world  for  Americans  to  fight. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  administra- 
tion in  involving  us  in  a  land  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  committing  more 
than  500,000  of  the  finest  youth  of 
America  in  fighting  that  war  has  resulted 
in  a  feeling  of  frustration  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public,  a  feeling  of  dis- 
quiet and  imrest  among  our  people. 
There  appears  to  be  a  commencement  of 
a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
people  in  this  administration. 

Furthermore,  this  erosion  of  confidence 
is  not  merely  a  domestic  problem.  It  ap- 
pears that  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of 
England  and  Premier  Kosygin  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  have  issued  statements 
far  different  than  statements  from  our 
Secretary  of  State,  very  definitely  no 
longer  accept  our  word,  and  it  seems 
apparent  that  they  lack  faith  in  our  ex- 
pressed desire  for  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  historic  fact  that  a  year 
ago  they  believed  that  we  Americans  sin- 
cerely desired  peace.  This  seems  clear 
from  statements  at  that  time  from  10 
Downing  Street,  and  also  from  the 
Kremlin, 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  7,  1967,  it  was  reported  that  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  in  Moscow  earlier  this 
week  said  that  the  United  States  de- 
stroyed a  "real  chance"  for  Vietnam 
peace  talks  by  resuming  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  following  the  lunar  New 
Year  bombing  pause. 

The  Soviet  Premier  said  that  "a  real 
chance  had  appeared  to  start  negotia- 
tions on  Vietnam,  but  the  American  Gov- 
ernment did  not  seize  this  opportunity. 
Everyone  sees  that  the  U.S.  pronounce- 
ments on  a  peaceful  settlement  are  noth- 
ing but  wordmongering,  calculated  to 
deceive  public  opinion." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Premier 
Kosygin  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  position  of  the  Red  Chinese  govern- 
ment regarding  Vietnam  peace  negotia- 
tions definitely  coincides  with  that  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  capitals  of  the  world,  and 
from  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  are  told  that  if  we 
cease  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  officials  would  agree  to  a  peace 
conference.  U  Thant  may  be  utterly 
mistaken  but  let  us  follow  out  his  sug- 
gestion. 

With  the  Easter  season  approaching  I 
urge  that  President  Johnson  declare  that 
for  15  days  preceding  and  following 
Easter  Sunday,  we  shall  discontinue  all 


bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Further- 
more, that  during  this  15-day  period  we 
shall  cease  all  offensive  air  and  ground 
action  throughout  Vietnam,  provided  the 
Vietcong  also  cease  aggressive  acts  in- 
cluding terrorist  bombing.  Of  course,  we 
would  resume  fighting  if  there  is  an  evi- 
dent, flagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the 
other  side  or  in  event  that  at  the  end  of 
the  15-day  period  no  conference  is  un- 
derway or  planned. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  state- 
ment we  should  attach  no  conditions 
whatever  but  should  clearly  state  that 
delegates  of  the  United  States  desire  to 
meet  in  conference  with  delegates  of  the 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  regimes  and  also  with 
delegates  of  the  Vietcong,  or  National 
Liberation  Front,  to  strive  for  a  cease- 
fire and  armistice  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  been  evasive  on 
this  latter  thought.  I  again  ask  him  the 
question,  "Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  willing 
to  have  delegates  of  the  United  States 
sit  down  in  conference  with  delegates  of 
the  Hanoi  government,  delegates  of  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Ky,  and 
also  with  independent  delegates  repre- 
senting the  forces  who  are  doing  the  ac- 
tual fighting  against  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam, the  forces  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  or  the  Vietcong?" 

That  is  the  question  our  Secretary  of 
State  should  answer  to  the  American 
people.  Up  to  this  time  our  President 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  have  our 
delegates  sit  down  at  such  a  conference, 
but  never — never — has  our  Secretary  of 
State,  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  chief 
war  hawk  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
stated  so,  and  I  believe  he  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  do  so. 

Frankly,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
to  the  world  that  we  have  won  a  military 
victory  in  Vietnam.  Not  even  President 
de  Gaulle,  of  France,  who  is  exceedingly 
hostile  to  this  Nation,  would  challenge 
this  statement.  Then,  let  us  follow  that 
declaration  with  an  announcement  that 
instead  of  destroying  Vietnam,  we  will 
undertake  to  help  bring  about  the  peace- 
ful and  hopefully  friendly  development 
of  that  entire  area  both  north  and  south 
of  the  present  demarcation  zone. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  7,  1967,  there  was  published  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  entitled  "But  Why  Avoid  the  Ques- 
tion?" With  his  usual  incisiveness  this 
great  journalist  points  out  the  need  for 
us  to  take  steps  toward  peace  now  while 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  In  very 
few  words  he  reveals  the  utter  weakness 
and  absurdity  in  Secretary  Rusk's  re- 
fusal to  take  Premier  Kosy gin's  sugges- 
tion seriously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tills 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

Mar.    7,    1967) 

But   Why   Avoid   the   Question? 

(By   Walter    Llppmann) 

Before  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  Idea  that 

In    Vietnam    diplomacy    is    exhausted,    that 

nothing  can  be  done  except  by  intensifying 

the   fighting,    we    ought   to    know   why   the 


Administration  insists  on  ignoring  the  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Three 
times  since  February  9  we  have  been  told 
that  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  "open  the  way"  to  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
Soviet  Prime  Minister,  Kosygin,  and  twice 
after  that  by  President  Podgorny.  In  these 
statements  from  the  principal  ally  of  North 
Vietnam  we  have  been  offered  openly  what 
the  President  has  repeatedly  said  Is  our  ob- 
jective. 

Why  then  do  we  Ignore  the  Soviet  Union? 
Because,  says  Secretary  Rusk,  we  know 
through  our  private  channels  of  information 
that  Hanoi  will  not  do  what  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion says  It  will  do.  Is  Washington  really 
better  Informed  about  Hanoi  than  Is  Mos- 
cow? What  would  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  government  In  making  a  proposal  on 
which  It  cannot  make  good?  To  deceive  the 
American  people?  To  deceive  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment would  take  the  risk  of  practicing 
a  gross  and  spectacular  deception  which. 
If  it  Is  a  deception,  could  so  easily  be  ex- 
posed by  taking  Kosygin  and  Podgorny  at 
their  word,  suspending  the  bombing  and 
waiting  for  them  to  make  good? 

Even   more    inexplicable    than    Rusk's   re- 
fusal to  step  up  to  the  ball  and  put  it  back 
m  the  Soviet  court.  Is  his  strategic  specula- 
tion as  to  what  might  happen  if  we  took  up 
the  Soviet  offer.    He  sees  a  strong  buildup  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces   in  South  Vietnam 
while  we,  having  tied  our  hands  with  the 
promise   not   to  bomb,  suffer  severe   losses. 
This  is  a  nightmare  conjured  up  by  the  am- 
biguous   word    "permanent  ■    which,    though 
used   by    some    North    Vietnamese,   has   not 
been  used  by  the  Soviet  officials.     It  reduces 
the  whole  affair  to  absurdity  to  believe  that 
the    Soviet    government    believes    that    the 
United  States  will  not  fight  back  if  it  Is  at- 
tacked,  that  the  United  St.'.tes  will  disarm 
Itself   forever   if  instead   of   the   way   being 
opened   to   a   peace   conference,   the   way  Is 
closed  by  another  Vietnamese  offensive. 

The  stakes  are  high-  There  is  at  stake 
jjeace  in  this  cruel  war.  There  is  at  stake 
also  the  good  name  of  the  President  and  of 
the  country.  The  Issue  is  for  the  time  being 
quite  specific.  Nothing  is  gained  and  only 
harm  Is  done  by  muddying  the  waters  with 
reports  of  secret  information  which  contra- 
dict the  public  statements  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. The  specific  Issue  is:  Why  has 
the  Administmtion  ignored  in  March  1967 
a  proposal  which  meet.s  exactly  what  It  was 
demanding  in  1966?  This  is  a  troublesome 
and  ugly  question.  And  it  will  not  disap- 
pear in  a  cloud  of  vituperation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  concerning 
the  foreign  currencies  and  the  U.S  dol- 
lars utilized  by  those  committees  in  1966 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Report  nf  txpenlilnre  of  foreign  currencies  and    appr.ipriat"  I.   fnniU    by    the    Committee    on    Aeronautical    and    Space    Sciences,    i'.S. 

Se?iate,    lirlween    Jan.    1   and   Dec.   SI,    19f>6 


Name  of 
curreiacy 

Lodjjinj; 

.M 

eals 

Trans  [wrtation 

Miscc 

llaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
curroncy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ciirreucy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U,,S, 

currency 

Howard  Cannon: 

Eneland 

Spain 

Pound 

Peseta 

47-19-2 
2,000 

133.  S5 
3.3.  57 

42-19-11 
1.797 

120.00 
30.00 

35-1 6-S 
599 

100.00 
10.00 

16-10-S 
1.  599 

46.15 
26.  43 

143-6-5 

;".  995 

400,00 
100.  (JO 

1...-. 1 

MiCi  00 

Pound 

Peseta 



Stephen  Young: 

England -.. 

Spain 

47-19-2 
2.39« 

13.3.  8S 
40.00 

42-19-11 
2,  097.  5 

120.00 
35.00 

35-16-8 
599 

100.00 
10.00 

16-10-8 
899.5 

40, 15 
1.x  00 

143-6-5 
5.995 

400  00 
100. 00 

Subtotal 

t 

■"!Jli  00 

Deut.'iche  Mark. 

Urachina 

Peseta 

Lira 

1                                         1                                                '                                         .                                                1 

Eilene  Galloway: 
Uerniany  ^ 

3,119.60 

145 

1.  11)7 

781.85 

4.83 

2.5.00 

.  

3,119.60 

955 

12,  (H)5 

9^0 

7^1  S5 

3.^91 
583.  75 

22.  (io 
M.  95 
64.80 

150 

5,  391 

225 

5.00 
9<J.  «) 
25.  X) 

31  83 

Spam _ 

Turkey 

1.886 
171.25 

:n,49 
19.03 

211.44 
108. 8t 

Subtotal 

1. 134.01 

Total                            

493.08 

425.00 

1,031.68 

184.25 

2,  i:i4.01 

'  state  Department  purchased  transportation  in  deutsolu-marks. 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

March  3,   1967. 


RECAPITULATION 


A  mount 
2,134.01 


Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
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Name  of 

Lodging 

.Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

T 

utal 

Name  and  coimtry 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

Foreicn 

equivalent 

!■  orcign 

equivalent 

i  oreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Forciirn 

equivalent 

currency 

or  U.S. 
currency 

currency 

or  1  ,S. 
currency 

currency 

or  U.S. 
currency 

currency 

or  U.S. 
currency 

currency 

or  L  ,S, 
currency 

Senator  Rich  ird  H    Ru^.^ell:   Bermuda- 
Senator  .-^tu.vrt  Symington: 

Dollar 

17,  60 

18.70 

9.00 

4i,30 

England 

Pound 

10-19-5 

30.82 



13^-11 

37.22 

24-4-4 

6s,  04 

Germany.. 

Deutsche  Mark. 

150.00 

37.  50 

150.00 

37,'iO 

Do 

Dollar 

6.30 

....       4.75 



11,05 

France 

Franc 

3,  718.  56 

758.78 

610.  .50 

124.59 

4.  32s,  .'.6 

Ks;i-  :i: 

Switzerland 

Swiss  franc 

426.00 

9M.  16 

50.00 

11.52 

476.00 

109.* 

Senator  Henry  .M.  J;ickson: 

Deutsche  Mark. 
Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

7,171 

1, 792. 80 

7.171 
29.75 

1,792.  so 

29.75 

6.16 

5.16 

Japan -.- 

Dolhir 

2.00 

2,00 

Pia.'^ter 

645 

5.  .50 
1.5. 16 

665 

5.  53 
3.00 

1310 

11  03 

Senator  Howaril  Cannon:  Trinidad 

Senator  Stefihcn  .M.  Young: 

Dollar 

i7.  35 

2.00 

37.51 

Puerto  Kico 

do 

221.70 

221.70 

Do 

do 

261. 15 



.■61. 15 

Senator  Daniel  U.  Brewster: 

Peru — 

Sol 

1,414.00 

52.  78 

1,270.00 

47.39 

95.00 

3.54 

330.40 

12.33 

3. 1 10.  00 

ll«i:4 

Colombia 

Peso 

250.  IK] 

15.43 

35.00 

2.17 

834.30 

51.50 

5<.»0.  70 

30.90 

1.02(1. 1)U 

11*1.(1(1 

Netherlands 

Guilders 

2,  382.  96 

600.10 

2,  382.  96 

fitiO.  I'J 

Canal  Zone 

Dollar 

6.00 

2.00 

22.66 

30.11) 

United  States 

do. 

15.  25 

21.75 

,17. 0« 

Puerto  Kico 

do 

19.50 

27.  25 

75.  (Kl 

iJi.rs 

Guantanamo,  Cuba 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond: 

do 

7.00 

4.00 

11.* 

3.683 

226.  43 

3,  022 

13.65 
39.  37 
25.01 

1,777 

105.  98 

4,424 

6.58 
18.43 
37.49 

480.  (XI 

.39.  21 

4.86.  lit) 

1.78 
6,  S2 
4,12 

5,940.0(J 

38:).  45 

7,  932.  00 

22  01 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam.. 

Dollar 

11.83 

2.06 

6ti.6J 

Piastre 

67  22 

Burma  

Kyat .- 

17,  .50 

.74 

17.30 

.74 

Thailand 

Baht 

1,011 

49.  is 

632 

30.77 

173 

8.41 

403 

19.  59 

2,219 

107.  S'J 

Japan.. 

Yen 

13,969 

38.80 

6,339 

17.60 

533 

1.48 

626 

1.74 

21,467 

•■(9,  61 

Deutsche  Mark 

7,480 

1,  882.  50 

7,480 

1,8S2,5|J 

Senator  Jack  Miller: 

Th;ii!iin(l 

Baht 

297 

14.40 

150 

7.50 

62 

3.00 

509 

24.90 

South  \  ietnam 

Piaster 

Hong  Kong 

(l.llar. 
New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

75<) 
100 

300 

6.40 
17.50 

7.50 

109 
15.05 

100.00 

.  8(t 
2.  00 

2.50 

a59 
190.05 

1,284 

7  20 

75 
8»4 

13.15 

22.10 

33.25 

Taiwan                    .  .  

32. 10 

Japan 

Yen 

12.00t 

33.50 

6,530 

18.00 

3,600 

10.00 

4,fKXl 

11.00 

26,139 

72.50 

Korea 

Won 

14,  tf8C' 

55.75 

71 

.25 

15,051 

56.  (»J 

Netherlands.    

Guilder 

6,391.10 

1,776.03 

6,391.12 

1,776,03 

Senator  John  G.  Tower: 

Germany  

Deu'sche  .Mark. 

7,623 

1,871.50 

1,871.51) 

Republic  of  China 

Dollar   

212.  00 

212.00 

John  K.  Huppertz,  USAF: 

Kurt' a    ,,    

Ilwan    ..  ._  . 

3,  <)84 

13.  (M 

1,777 

6  58 

4*1 

1,78 

5,941 

22  ul 

HutiL'  Kong 

Dollar 

226,  43 

39.  37 

183.  .57 

31.93 

11. S3 

2.  06 

39-  21 

ti.  'J.'t 

4"1  o4 

SO  IS 

Vietnam 

Piastre 

3,  023 

25.61 

4,424 

37.49 

iX') 

4    I.' 

7,  933 

67  22 

Kyat 

17.50 
4113 

.74 
19  59 

17.  50 

2  222 

.74 

Thaila:id 

Baht.     

1.011 

49,15 

634 

30.82 

174 

8.46 

rB,02 

Japan        -  

Yen 

Deutsche  Mark. 

13,  970 

38.80 

6,340 

17.00 

534 

7,480 

1.48 
1, 882.  50 

628 

1.74 

21,472 
7,  480 

59  fi2 

West  Germany 

1,SS2  50 
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Revort  of  e.pcndUure  of  foreign  currents  and  -VW^P^f^^lJ^-^^^l  J^'.^^CoSlnued 


Armed  Services,   U.S.  Senate,  expended  beiucen 


Name  and  country 


U 
Lt, 


Harper,   U 
Peter; 


Col   I'aul  B.  lUniley,  U.--.M( 
I'cru 

Columbia 

Ni'tticrlands..    

Ciil.   Kverelt   L 

;TMiaiiv. 

Cdl.  Edward  C. 

F.ntrland 

(icrniany 

Fiani-e 

Switzerland 

William  11.  Darden: 

Japan 

Hung  Kong 


SAF: 


ThaiUind 

Vietnam -- 

riiilippines 

(Oft  of  transportation. 
Charles  B.  Kirbow: 

Korea 

Ilong  Kong 


Vietnam. 

Hurnia 

Thail.and 

Japan .-- 

West  Germany. 
Janu?  T.  Kendall; 

Fr.inoe.. 

(MTiiiany 

Hcluiuin 

Nellierlaiids... 
F.n^'Und 

Itily  

(in-ece 

Turkey.-. 

Sp:un   

Ben  J,  ( ill  lens- 

Vieliu'.m 

Tluiiimd 

Hong  Kong 


T.iiwiui  - 

Korea 

J.ipin 

NetherUmds.. 

Okiiriwa 

Vietnam 

Japan 

Eiicland 

France. 

(irnnany 

lielpium 

Netherlands.. 

Italy -- 

(ircece.-. 

Turkey  

Spain.  

Stuart  1',  French: 

Eiii:land 

Fr,iiice 

(ierinany 

Delciimi 

Netlierimds.. 

Itiily     - 

Greece 

Turkey 

Sii;an  

\'iiinam 

Tlriihmd 

11(1112  Kong... 

Taiwan ., 

Korea 

Jaiiau , 

Netherlands.. 

Okinawa 

Vietuaiu 

Banuiel  K.  Shaw: 
Vietnam  .  -. 
Philippines.. 
Hong  Kong.. 


Taiwan. 


Koiea.. 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Vietnam 

( tkinawa 

Rol«rt  M    Neal: 
South  Vietnam. 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 


Taiwan. 


Korea. 
Japan. 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Sol...       

1  'eso   . . 

(luilder.  -. 

Deutsciie  Mark. 


Pound 

Dollar 

Franc. . 

Swiss  franc 


Yen 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Balit... 

Piaster 

Pe;-.o 

German  marks. 


Won 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 

PiLiSter 

Kvat 

B.iht 

Yen 

Deutsche  Mark 

Franc — 

Mark 

Franc 

(.iuiUler 

Found 

Lire 

Hr.ichina    

Lira 

Peseta. 


Forcmu 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  ]     or  U.S. 
i    currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


Piaster 

Baht. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Taiwan  dollar. 

Won 

Yen... 

I  iuilder 

Dollar    

do 

do 

Pound 

Franc 

.Mark 

Franc 

Guilder 

Lira 

Drachma 

Lira 

Peseta 


1,240,05 
250,  in ' 


20-14-4 


650  35 
234,  00 


10.  1S2 
205,  9(1 


1.511   10 
151.44 


3.683 
220.  43 


3.022 


1,011 
13.  909 


Found 

Franc 

.VUirk 

Fr:inc 

I  Judder 

I.ira 

liruchma 

Lira... 

Peseta. 

Piaster. 

Baht.. 

Dollar 

....do 

Won 

Yen 

Guilder 

Dollar 

..do 

Piaster 

Peso. . 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

Won 

Yen 

Guilder 

Dollar , 

do.. 

do -.., 

Piaster.. 

Peso . 

Hong  Kong 

dollar 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

Won 

Yen 


(i5(i.  35 

327.  96 

4s0 

00.50 

18-18-2 

24,C)60 

4W1 

207 

3,010 

.5.317 

373 

360. 10 

SOO 
8.  248 
19.440 


17-13-6 

502  5 

269 

512 

41,25 

24,254 

442 

277.2 

2,  622 

17-4-8 

552.  72 

252 

525 

41.25 

23,999 

450 

227.  70 

2.808 

5,310 

373 

374.  OS 

800 

8,  248 

19.440 


5.428 
184.  80 
385.  23 

800.00 

8,248 
20,935 


4.201 
184,80 
370,  62 

800 

10,117.87 
6,984 


46,  30 
15,  43 


75,  53 

4.00 

132.72 

53.92 

44,  95 
35,  81 

73,46 

39.50 


13,  t;5 

39,37 
25.61 

"40.'i.V 

3s.  80 


1,  27o.  00 
35.00 


5-8-0 

"11)5.07 
118.12 

16.01S 
239.  83 

1,241.40 

4.945 

202.  31 


1,777 
1S3.57 

4,424 

'""7)32 
6,  339 


L 


132.  so 

SI. 99 

9.00 

1(>.  SO 

52.80 
39.  .52 
10,(10 
33  0(1 
50.  25 

45.06 
18.15 
64.14 

20.00 
30.  55 
54.00 

'"  8.00 


49  49 
114.80 
67.25 
10  24 
11.46 
38.87 
14.73 
30,80 
43,70 

4S  Oi'i 
112  SO 
63  00 
10.50 
11.46 
3s  46 
15,00 
25,  30 
40  S5 
45  00 
IS,  15 
6,=.  no 
20.00 
30.55 
54.00 

'""8.00 


46.00 

47.  4S 
60.  93 

20.00 

30.  55 
58.15 


5s5.  75 

499.60 

1,270 

49.85 

20-18-2 

51.16* 

570 

432 

3,740 

34.810 

1.563 

828. 72 

2. 100 
15.  660 
45. 000 


31-18-6 

212.  36 

.192 

1,100 

70,20 

59, 904 

720 

432 

3,720 

31-10-5 

647,  7s 

55  J 

91,10 

02.  2s 

73.00S 

4  so 

459 

947 

.^80 


2.00 

35.  60 

47,  48 
tit,  40 

20,  00 


3 

30 

1.7.50 
702, 11 

2.  370 
18,3'» 
45,000 


28.  850 
313,  20 
735,00 

2,760.00 

19.650 
47.870 


18,  054 
295.  79 
748. 15 


1.920 


37  50    13.760,31 
19.40  I      38,880 


42.39 
2.17 


15.20 

7.15 

21.44 

27.28 

40, 16 
41.73 

00  35 
42,33 
51,92 


834,30 

:,  382,  96 

7.454 


3,718.00 
28, 679 


i  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign   ]  equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 


6L50 

6t30. 10 

1.  863.  5u 


75S. 


7.85 


116.85 
7,530.00 


6,58 
31.93 


37.49 


30.77 
17.00 


119.60 
124.  90 

25.  4u 

13.90 

58.40 

82.  00 

19.  Ou 

4S,  00 

62.  30 

295,00 

76,00 

144,00 

,54,  00 

5S,00 

125.00 

"""i'25" 
3.80 

""89.40 
146.40 
148.  00 
22.  OOi 
19.50 
96,00 
24,00 
4s,  00 
62,00 

87.94 

132, 20 

13s,  00 

is,  00 

17.30 

117.00 

16.00 

51.00 

6iy  00 

310,00  I 

87,80 

122,011  1 

69.25 

68.00 

125.00  I 

""""i.25 
13.75 

244.  49 
80.47 
127.71 

69.00 


11.83 


173 
533 

7,  480 

4.  S29.  60 


30.00 
1,8.87.22 


30. 385.  00 


300,00 


6, 869. 30 


4, 948.  40 


.06 


8.41 

1.48 

1,  8S2.  50 


1.201.92 


504.05 

500.70 


8-1- 


261.  08 
178.6S 


1,500 
49.53 


58.00 


48.62 


4.  829.  60 


51.40 


1.900.22 


1,231.70 


1. '201.  92 


132.  97 


5.71 


L53.  00 

76.  no 

130.00 
48.00 


0.869.  30 


1.900.22 


6.  869. 30 


1,719 

68,18 
129.48 


1.  900.  22 


14, 57 
17.  52 
22.  50 


200 


61.00     3.866  38 
108.00  I        6,750 


6.00 

14.33 

18.75 


Foreign 
currency 


IS.  81  3.  015 

30. 90  1, 620 

2,382-96 
7.45! 


U.S.dull^ 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


4J10 
39.21 

486 

17.50 

403 

626 


374.  90 

334.  40 

7,50 

45.  (.10 

21-18-5 

31,824 

450 

360 

2,229 

31.735 

1 .  828 

516.40 

2.320 

6,341 

43,560 


21-16-6 
435.14 

339 

888 

68  55 

40,642 

338 

442  8 

2,043 

22-18-5 

514,  50 

396 

1,075 

76,  47 

58,  993 

570 

573.3 

2.230 

33,  .512 

1,955 

O.'W  31 

2.  i;70 

13,864 

43,560 


24.  022 
280,40 
f.06.  27 

2,440.00 

12.574 
39.195 


2,006 

54.  49 

103.  59 

320 

3,  507.  53 
5,796 


22.69 

"53."  28 
41.17 

4.17 
8.61 

2.82 


1.78 
6.82 

4.12 

.  74 

19.59 

1.74 


76.90 
83.60 
15.00 
12.50 
61.20 
51.00 
15.00 
40.00 
37.45 

208.94 
88.85 
90.40 

58.00 

23.45 

121.00 


24.50 
32.15 
61. 11 

88.80 
84.75 
17.76 
19.  04 
65.13 
11,27 
49,20 
4130 

64. 00 

105.00 
99.00 
21.50 
21.24 
94.54 
19.  00 
03.70 
37.15 

284.00 
94.05 

113,00 
66.75 
51.45 

121.00 


40-4-5 

4. 734.  50 
530.  80 

62.979 
495.  2:. 

2,810.50 

4.945 

470.  60 

7.530 

6.  940 
461.04. 

7,  932 

17,50 

2,  219 

21,467 

7,480 

1.011.00 

5,991.56 

2, 500.  00 

155.  35 

61-14-9 

138, 037. 0( 

15.00 

1.089 

8,985 

71.862 

3,764 

2,014.25 

5.280 

30.  219 

108.  000 

6, 869. 30 


71-13-6 

1.715 

6, 148  40 

2.500 

180 

124,800 

1,  5(X) 

1,152 

8,985 

71-13-0 

1.715 

6,029,60 

2,500 

170 

156.000 

1.500 

1.260 

8.985 

75, 402 

4.114 

1,726.;.0 

5,840 

40,472 

108,000 

6, 869.  30 


203.57 

72.  05 
105.  34 

61,00 

46.63 
108.87 

'"'4'60" 


17,00 
14,00 

18,00 


8.00 


13  00 
16.10 


58,300 

778.  40 
1,726.50 

6.000.00 

40,472 

108,000 

6.  809.  30 


25  980 

603.  26 

1,351.84 

3,240 

31.  252  09 
58,410 


107.  50 

lUO.  00 

6li0  10 

1.863.50 


113.42 
II   15 

Wjr,.22 
122.37 

173. 13 

86.15 

130.63 

42.33 

121.42 

1,887.22 

22.01 
80. 18 

07.22 

.74 

107.92 

59.62 

1,882.50 

328.90 

1.  492. 41 

50.00 

43.20 

172.40 

221.14 

.50.00 

121.00 

150.00 

609.00 
183.00 
350.00 

132.00 

112.00 

300. 00 

1,900.22 

9.25 

28.30 

32. 15 

200  00 

350  00 

1,531.70 

50.00 

50.00 

200  00 

50.00 

12s  00 

150.00 


200.00 

3.50  00 

1.501.92 

50  00 

50.00 
2.50.00 

50.00 
140.00 
1.50.00 
639.00 
200.00 
300.00 
146.00 
150.00 
300.00 
1.900.22 
9.25 

13  75 


494.  K 
200,  00 
2'.*9.98 

150.00 

150.00 
2V9  99 

1.90U  22 
4,60 
5.  71 
2  00 

220, 17 
7,5.5,00 
234.90 

81,00 

115.83 
162.25 
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Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

1 
Transportation        1 

Miscellaneous                       Total 

N';inie  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

eiiuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  j 
equivalent  j 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.dolliir                      U.S  doUiir 

equivalent     Foreign     equivalent 

or  U.S.       currency       or  U.S. 

currency                       i    currency 

Bobert  M.  Neal — Continued 

Netlierland.s...     - 

Transportation - 

Okinawa - 

Soutli  Vietnam 

Japan - 

Glenn  A.  Smith: 

Guilder - 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

Deutsche 

Marks. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Piasters 

Dollar 

ioo" 

3.'7i' 

2.60 

6, 869.  30 


7,454 

1,  9(K).  22 
124.  80 

1,863.50 



3.00 

6,  869.  30 

7,454 
24.75 
1,290 

1,90(122 

121.  SO 

100 

■i  71 

l.Si^,  50 

Germany 

24.75 

6.45 

4.30 

.■).  50 
3.00 

4.3(1 

Ilonc;  Kcing. 

Vietnam.   

Philippine  Islands 

Total 

645 

5.50 

11.00 
3.UJ 

_ 1       3,  .WT.  82 

5,664.67    1     32.05(1.92 

4,171.21 

45, 474. 62 

Foreien  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivale 

RECAPITULATION                                                                                                                               AmouM 

___ ___ 44,3M.fS 

ntU 

■2'21  :« 
421.45 
47S.15 

Aimy 

Navy - - 

Air  Force - 
Total 

March  3,   1967. 

Report  oJ..,endUurc  of  foreign  rurrenr..  nn,i  ''/^/-^-^^iZ-^f  ,t'f/  M  .'''HS 


_ 45.474.62 

RICHARD  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

,'t'  on  Banking  and  Currency,   U.S.  Senate,   cspnuld 
6 
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RECAPITULATION  _       __ x^St.li) 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)   ._ ----  "7/.'_'.'"V/.'.V.'-V.V.V."- 303.05 

Is-  Dcimrtment  of  the  Army. - - "  

2,491.44 


Appropri  ited  funds:  Department  of  the  Army. 


Total. 


March  2,   1967. 


John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


R.porl  of  e,per,d,lnr>   of  foreign  currencies  and  ''PP^"^''"";;,;;;';;;;^/'!/'';^^'"""""  ""  ^"""""'^ 


U.S.  Senate,  extended  belacen  Jan.  1 


Name  and  country 


gmathers,  George: 

Spain  - 

Local  transportation 

Portugal 

France 

Switzerland 

I  nternat  ional  t  ransport  at  ion . . . 
Talinadge,  Herman: 

Switzerland  

Transportation 

Hartke.  \  aiice 

France  

(lerniaiiy -- 

llrec'-e..         

Loi-a!  irr.nsportalion. 

Nelher'aiMl--. .       - 

Swiizerl  111(1  

Uori  1  1  ransport  at  ion 

I'nilcd  KiiiEiloin -- 

Local  transiiortalion 

International  tran<:portation.. 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


lT-«Hnll..r'  U- S  dollar  |  U.P   dollar  ';  U.S.  dollar  ,  U.S.  d()llar 


Total. 


Peseta 

Escudo 

F'ranc 

Swiss  franc 

.Mark 

Sw  iss  franc 

Guilder 

Franc  

Densche  Mark. 

Drachma    

...  do      .   

Guilder 

Swiss  franc 

do-- 

Pound 

...   do 

do 


currency 


currency 


currency 


3,414.30 

\  '2,'676.'72" 
392.00 
103.  73 


831.65 


392.  00 

56S.  00 

1,980.  (XI 


103.68 

"si.ii.o 


57.00 

'72. 00 
80.00 
24.00 


192.00 


80.00 

142.  00 

66.00 


24.00 
'88.66 


3,761.72 

2,421.66 

374.  36 

79.  52 


678.  75 


473.83 

492.  SO 

,  388.  00 


112. 32 
""34.'46' 


62.80  I  2,995.00 

2,188.00 

M.'20  i       674.42 

76.411  I       245.  CK) 

18.40  I 

I   1,968.00 

156.70  i       113.05 
3,343.00 


96.70  I 
r23.  20 
79.00 


26.00 
'9540' 


2,  978.  00 
I,  595.  00 

"147.60 

"'68.60 
21.19.0 


50.  (JO  ;  1,808.98 

36.50  1 

23.45         585.26 
50.00  I       213.64 

..|         32.85 
494.35  ' 


30.20  ;11,980.00 


20.35 


7.60 


5,752.00 


26.10 
924.  76 


109.  15 


99,27 
441.  22 

"33.' 98 

'  189."  68' 
61.23 


114.17 
139.20 
132.00 


5. 19.  0 


43.60      1,225.00 

216. 10 

1,968.00 

I 

25.20  I  1,732.60 

-I  3,343.00 


23.30 

34.80 

4.40 


16.60 


825,00  ! 


819,40 


2,  43"  54 


206.05 


980.00 

1,2U0.  00 

450.00 

2,  978.  00 

1,595.00 

216.00 

147.  Oo 

71.  14.(1 

68.0.  0 

21. 19.  0 


200.00 
36.50 

200.00 

250.00 
50.00 

494.35 

400.00 
924,  76 

200.00 
3U0.  00 
150.00 

99.27 
44L22 

50.  00 

33.98 
2i(o  (Ki 
189.68 

61, '23 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currem  y  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


March  3,   1967. 


4,  280.  <>9 

ArnruTd 
4,  280.99 


Russell  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 


Report  of.xpeneHture  of  forei.jn  currencies  and  -PP^'^^^^^fj^:^:^  I'l^^::!:^^  1966 


te  on  Post  Offiec  and  Civil  Senice.  U.S.  Stnate.  expended 


Name  and  country 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


..  Total 


Name  of 
currency 


F'orelgn 
currency 


Donald  S.  Kus."icll: 

Genuany 

Israel-- 

Total 


Deutsche  Mark. 
Pound 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar  ^  U.S.  dollar 

Foreign  '  equivalent  ,  Foreign  |  equivalent 
currency!     or  U.S.       currency       or  I.  .S, 
currency   :  '    currency 


I  U.S.  dollar  1  U.S.  doUar 

Foreign     equivalent  '  Foreign  I  equivalent 

currency'     or  U.S.       currency       or  I  .S. 
I    currency  '    currency 


35.33'  —  - 


110,S.S4.40  2,720.40-.- 

I         Itih.OO  50.00... 


35.33 


11,022.40 


.40 


10,854,40 

: .1         274.00 

2.  720,  40 
91  33 

1   U.l>  40 

2,8U.73 

Israel. 


1  Traiisportation  from  Washington,  D.C     to  TolAyiv   and  return 

'This  covere.1  miscellaneous  items,  including  lodging,  meals,  etc,  du.m,.  ,ta> 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  i$ll.r28.40J  S.  Res.  180  i2d  sess..  89th  Cong.i 

February  20,  1967. 


ArriourU 
-.  2,811.73 


A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CiV7l  Service. 


,.,.„ .  ..„,„„„„.  .,f..,. .„  ...I  "-'z-^;!f::",  '■■!l'r^7:"l};.r "-" ""'  '■'"•'■■""'-■  ''-'^  "-'■  ""•'•■'" 


Name  and  country 


.Name  of 
currency 


Ixidping 


Meals 


Transportation 


.Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


'■'■  "°"-  ^  Foreign  |  ^i.^  !  Foreign.    ^^^^^  I  Foreign  |  ^^^  .  Foreign     l.^{^ 

■"■     '  •  '    currency    ;  currency 


equivalent  ,  ... 

or  U.S.     '  currency       or  U.S.     >  currency 
currency    j  I    currency 


currency 


Eugene  S.  Cowen: 

Germany 

Israel 

Total 


Deutsche  Mark..]. - 
Pound -- 


174.00 


j  5  302  80  1,329.02 

5800  I      200.00  I  60.67 


5,302.80 
374.00 


58,00 


1,395.09 


1,329,02 
124,  67 

1,453.69 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$1,453  fti- 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). - 
February  27,  1967. 


B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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Revorl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 


Name  and  country 


Lodging 


Name  of 
currency 


J.  0.  Pastore: 

Oerraany 

Israel.-- 

E.  J.  Haust^r; 

Au.stria 

Itiily- - 

France 

Cmtod  Kingdom. 
Netherl.inds 

J.  T.  Conway: 

(ieruiany 

IreKind 

Spam 

I'nitcd  Kingdom. 

J.  B.  (iraliam: 

We.st  Oermany..- 

IlillV 

Isniel - 

O.  r.  Murphy: 

Uniteii  Kingdom. 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Uermany 

France 


Total. 


Deutsche  Mark. 
Pound 


Schilling 

Lire 

Franc - 

Pound 

Franc - 

Deutsche  Mark 

Pound 

Peseta 

Pound 

Deutsche  Mark 

Lire . 

Pound 


do -- 

Swiss  franc 

Lire - 

Deutsche  Mark 
Franc 


Foreign 
currency 


135. UO 

2,  286.  0(1 

20,  2(»9 

151.  IX) 

29. 13. 0 


24.  13. 10 

9, 9>i9. 8rt 

23. 13 

408 

44,  «28 

135 

29  7.2 

130.  07 

40. 41S 

20  (10 

2215 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  rs 
currency 


45.00 

S9.  00 
32.  40 
30.  SO 
83.30 


m.  20 

167.55 

66.28 

102,  00 
72  (10 
45,  00 

82.00 

30  (W 

65.  00 

4,00 

445,  (JO 


Meals 


j  U.S.  dollar 
Foreit;n  |  equivalent 
currency       or  US. 
currency 


Transportation 


1.  42S.  53 


120.  00 

1,780.30 

25,163 

26.00 

17.  (KJ.  0 


7.  6.  S 
6,  590 
22.40 

240 

27,  456 

120 

29.7.2 

260.  14 

70.  022 

84,5* 

1590 


40.00 

69.20 

40. 40 

5.30 

47.50 


2(J.  55 

108.95 

62. 22 

60,00 
44,00 
40.  00 

h2.  00 
60.00 

115.00 
21,00 

330.  00 


Foreign 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  L  .S. 

currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


3,918.00 
60.00 

10,  627 

16.  400 

14,00 

2.10.00 

2, 106. 78 

1.894.40 

'h'.'nV.m 

2.19.9 

2,509  68 

12480 

30 

68,  2.  2 

86.  72 

25.  Iij3 

5. 843,  40 

640,  27 


981.95 

20.00 

413,  07 

26.  35 

2,90 

6.98 

682.79 

474.79 

'""'k'so" 

8.37 

625,  03 
20,00 
10,00 

218,  55 

20,  00 

42.48 

1.  459,  37 

130,  97 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


34.01 

989.  70 
9,250 

"i.va'.'m 


3.57.  74 
2.13.6 

4 

2,496 

15 

1. 15,  9 
43.36 

12.  581 

21,  (K) 

1,W 


11.67 


38.50 
14.85 


3.21 


6.00 

7.50 

1.00 
4.00 
6.00 

.^oo 

10.00 

20  00 

5.00 

30,00 


Foreign 
currency 


3,918.00 
349.01 

15,683 

71,0'22 

191.00 

49.  25.  09 

2, 106.  78 

1.894.40 

24.  20.  78 

22,  060.  .57 

68.7.2 

3, 161.  (.8 

87.  360 

300 

39,  2,  5 

520  29 

148.  184 

5.  WiH.  98 

4.  595.  27 


1.146,12 


5.131,10 


161.73 


U.S.  dollar 

equiviilent 

or  L'S. 

currency 


9S1.95 
116.67 

609.  T7 
114  00 
39,(0 
140,99 
5S2. 79 

474.79 

*>9.75 

370. 00 

144.37 

7S8,03 
1411,00 
100,00 

387.55 
12(J  OO 
242,  48 
1.489,37 
935.  97 


.  S67,  48 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreli-Ti  currency  ;U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
March  3,  1967. 


AmoiirU 
7,867,48 

John  O.  Pastore, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Revorl  of  expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fund.,  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 
y        ■>      f^  •  ja„    /  (ind  Dec.  SI,  1006 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging                              Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreirn 
currency 

U.S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolliU- 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
ef]iiivalent 

or  l',S. 

currency 

l',S,  dollar 
F"orei.;n     equivalent 
currency       or  US, 
'    currency 

William  E.  Duke: 

France 

Franc 

Deutsche  Mark 

Drachma 

Lira - 

301.80 

""i.m 

410.94 

60.36 

38.'36' 

45,66 

443.20 

i.'i'iio" 

219.  96 

88.04 

42."  (K)' 

24.44 

105.50 

4.712,80 

293.40 

21.10 

1,181.15 

9.78 

174.50 

34.90 

1.025 

4,712,80 

3.000 

738.90 

205,  (X) 
'  I.1S1,15 

Uermany.- — - 

Greece 

297.60 
108.00 

9.  92 
12.00 

100.00 

Turkey 

144.32 

155.08 

1.212.03 

66.82 

1.548,25 

Jacob  K.  Javits: 

Argentina 

Krazil 

Chile..- - 

Peru — 

Turkey... 

United  Kingdom 

Peso 

Cruzeiro 

Escudo 

Sole 

Lira 

Pound 

16,920 

132. 720 

267 

2,412 

180 

32-3 

90.00 
60.00 
60, 00 
90.  (X) 
20.00 
90.00 

8,460 

66,360 

133 

1,206 

675 
16-2 

45.00 
30.00 
30.00 
45,  00 
7,5.00 
45.00 

2,820 

22,120 

45 

402 

225 

&-7 

15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
15.00 

28,200 

221,  200 

445 

4,0'20 
1.080 
53-12 

l.W.OO 
'KXXOO 

100.00 
■150.00 

120.00 

1.5(1,1X1 

410.00 

7.5.60 
5(1.  70 
23.60 
46.35 

270.00 

40.00 

9.00 

61.  (X) 

19. 62 

90.00 

24.50 

63.  90 

5.90 

34.32 

770,00 

Daniel  Szabo; 

.\rgentina 

Hrazil - 

Chile - 

Peru - 

Netherland.") 

Cruzeiro 

Escudo 

Sole 

Guilder 

14,213 

112. 148 

105.02 

1,242.18 

7,  520 
19.908 
271.45 
525.  82 

"l.'353.93' 
2,  708.  30 

748.  30 

4,606 

119.  227 

26.  -26 

919.  78 

26, 339 

251,  283 

4<"2.  73 

4.041.71 

2.7(18.30 

140.10 

113.60 

90.50 

150.81 

'  748. 30 

129.62 
.554.  70 

798.  82 
2, 010.  85 

118.62 
265.44 

1,243.31 

Subtotal,- - - 

Total 

750.  57 

3,581.56 

■  Round-tup  transpo:tntion  puvchased  by  St.ite  Department. 
»  Returned  ?33  :i.-  he  had  u.-ed  personal  fu  ds. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)... 
Total -.      -  


'  Returned  $60  as  ho  had  used  personal  fun  Is. 


RECAPITULATION 


.■\mounl 

3. 581. 56 

.  ...  3,581.56 


March  2,  1967. 


William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


AIR  POLLUTION— WSBA  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  station 
WSBA.  at  York.  Pa.,  has  just  sent  out 
over  the  radio  airwaves  an  editorial 
broadcast  on  the  subject  "Air  Pollution," 
wliich  I  consider  an  excellent  piece  of 
radio  editorializing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Air  Pollution 

Opinion  wouW  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage, asking  Congress  to  take  aggressive  ac- 


tion on  air  poUutlon.  The  President  has 
requested  authority  to  establish  and  enforce 
Industry-wide  limits  on  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants. He  has  also  asked  for  the  creation 
of  regional  commissions  to  set  and  enforce 
clean  air  standards  .  .  .  and  strict  controls 
of  the  emission  of  gases  from  motor  vehicles. 
President  Johnson  said:  "The  battle  for  clean 
air  must  be  won  now!"  For  In  ten  years  it 
will  be  too  late.     To  anyone  travelling  the 
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industrial  megalopolis  of  the  East,  or  for  that 
matter  any  major  metropolitan  area  In  the 
United  States,  the  problem  Is  obvious  .  .  . 
our  air  is  polluted!  OPINION  applauds  the 
President's  moves  to  enforce  clean  air  stand- 
ards and  urges  that  you  contact  Representa- 
tives Edwin  D.  Eshleman,  George  Goodling. 
and  Herman  T.  Schneebell,  and  Senators 
Hu^h  Scott  and  Joseph  S.  Clark,  and  demand 
prompt  action  to  achieve  an  effective  program 
to  battle  one  of  America's  most  serious  prob- 
lems .  .  .  dirty  air. 


THE    TEACHER    CORPS— YOUTHFUL 
IDEALISM  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  ATr.  President,  ever  since 
its  creation  was  first  proposed  in  1965, 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
treated  as  a  poor  stepchild  by  Congress. 
While  appropriations  for  the  program 
have  issued  forth  in  the  merest  trickle, 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  veritable  flood 
of  critici-sm. 

Whv  this  should  be  so  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  bur  young  people  are  continually 
being  charged  with  being  apathet'c  and 
uncommitted;  through  the  Teacher 
Corps  they  are  being  given  a  chance  to 
put  their  idealism  to  work  and  to  show 
their  concern  with  the  problems  of  our 
society  in  a  positive,  constructive  way. 
One  would  expect  unalloyed  enthusiasm 
for  the  program  in  Congress.  Instead 
one  finds  the  reverse. 

The  President  has  announced  that  he 
will  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$12.5  million  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  for  a  total 
of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
that  he  will  request  an  appropriation  of 
$36  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  look  with  favor  on 
these  requests,  and  grant  them  in  full. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Fred  Hechin-er  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  12,  1967,  under  the 
headline  "Education:  Uphill  Fight  for 
Teacher  Coi-ps"  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  Im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  splendid  job  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  doing  in  my  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
which  I  received  not  long  ago  from  Mr. 
Martin  Kesselman,  principal  of  the  Wil- 
liam Mclntyre  Public  School  at  30th  and 
Gordon  Streets  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Kesselman  states  that  a  Teacher  Corps 
team  assigned  to  his  school  from  Temple 
University  is  doing  "an  outstanding  job 
in  helping  to  revitalize  education  in  this 
low  income  area,"  and  adds: 

We  need  all  the  help  which  can  be  made 
available,  especially  In  the  form  of  dedicated 
personnel. 

With- 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  assure 
Mr.  Kesselman,  and  educators  all  over 
the  country,  that  there  are  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  heard  their  message 
and  who  are  determined  to  keep  the 
Teacher  Corps  alive  and  to  help  it  pros- 
per and  succeed. 


Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1967] 
Education:  Uphill  Fight  foe  Teacheb  Corps 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 
"The  Teacher  Corps  has  brought  a  much- 
needed  infusion  of  genuine  commitment  and 
imaginative   talent   to    the   schools   of   New 
York  City.     I  would  count  It  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  quality  education  .   .  . 
If  the  Teacher  Corps  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  and  expand  its  work  In  New  York 
and  across  the  country." 

So  wrote  New  York's  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say last  month  In  a  letter  to  John  'W.  Gard- 
ner. Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Apparently.  Mr.  Lindsay's  praise  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  Is  shared  by  observ- 
ers across  the  country.  But  shared,  too. 
Is    his    uneasiness    about    the    experiment's 

future. 

Ever  since  President  Johnson  in  1965  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  substantial  force  of 
idealistic  young  men  and  women  who  would. 
Peace  Corps  style,  spend  two  years  supple- 
menting the  teaching  staffs  of  rural  and 
urban  slum  schools,  the  idea  has  been  widely 
haikd  as  a  way  of  harnessing  youthful  com- 
mitment. At  a  time  when  the  slum  schools 
suffer  most  from  the  teacher  shortage,  the 
prospect  of  gel'ing  enthusiastic  and  expertly 
supervised  interns,  fresh  out  of  college, 
seemed  like  a  promise  of  rain  during  a 
drought. 

Since  the  young  teachers  in  addition  would 
be  attached"  to  universities  for  professional 
training,  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  many 
of  them  would  be  lured  Into  teaching  as  a 
career  — perhaps  even  specialized  teaching  in 
slums. 

Although  rarely  had  so  much  been  prom- 
ised for  so  little  money.  Congress  has 
treated  the  National  Teacher  Corps  as  a  leg- 
islative stepchild. 

The  reason  for  this  coolness  was  never 
totally  clear. 

In  part,  it  may  have  been  the  result  of 
an  almost  pathological  fear  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  education,  even  though  the  Corps 
teachers  are  under  the  control  of  local  school 
districts. 

In  part,  too.  conservative  spokesmen  for 
the  education  establishment,  especially  In 
its  teacher  training  segment,  may  have  in- 
fected some  members  of  Congress  with  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  a  scheme  that  placed  pre- 
mium on  innovation  rather  than  the  status 

quo. 

In  part,  the  politically  conservative  sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  fear  Corps  teachers 
as  "outside  agitators." 

In  part,  finally.  Congress  may  have  used 
this  fiscally  relatively  minor  program  as  a 
means  of  getting  back  at  the  President  for 
having  his  way  with  so  many  other  pro- 
posals. 

The  plan  called  for  4,000  teachers  during 
the  current  school  year,  but  the  program 
was  put  through  successive  wringers  until 
onlv  1.227—262  vcterin  ■■m:.st?r"  teachers 
aiid  965  Corpsmen— could  be  put  in  the  field. 
New  York  City,  which  hoped  for  several 
hundred,  has  only  93  corpsmen  in  16  of  its 
860  schools. 

Eve.i  more  serious  was  the  fr^ct  that  the 
Ipst  Congress  gave  the  N.T  C.  only  $7.5  mil- 
lion, just  enough  to  see  it  through  the  cur- 
rent academic  ve\r.  Since  each  contract  is 
supposed  to  be"  for  a  two-year  period,  these 
young  men  and  women  are  In  the  dark  about 
whether  they  can  continue  the'r  work  next 
Se.otember.  Meanwhile,  tl  ey  are  under  pre;- 
.sure  to  sign  up  for  jobs  cr  more  graduate 
woik. 

Many  of  those  entering  the  corps  for  the 
two-year  service  period  are  college  graduates 
who  want  to  serve  the  community  before 
going  on  to  other  careers. 

President  Johnson  last  month  paid  that 
he  would  propose  legislation  to  "extend  and 
enlarge     the     Teacher     Corps."       Becretaxy 


Gardner  added  that  H.E.W.  has  requested 
$12.5  million  in  supplemental  appropriations 
for  1967  and  $36  million  for  the  program  in 
1967-68.  This  would  permit  a  total  of  3,700 
corpsmen  in  September  and  a  subsequent 
increase  to  a  total  of  almost  6.000. 

Unless  recruiting  can  begin  almost  Im- 
mediately for  the  next  school  year  and  con- 
tracts with  some  50  universities  for  pre- 
service  summer  training  can  be  let  soon,  the 
N.T.C.  Is  likely  to  expire  just  as  laudatory 
reports  on  the"  Initial  round  are  coming  in. 
"It  is  a  little  program  that  is  making  a 
big  difference  in  our  system."  said  John  W. 
Ambrose.  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  schools. 

A  school  official  in  Pontlac,  Mich.,  called 
It  one  of  the  most  useful  Innovations  spon- 
sored by  W'ashington. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  testimony 
about  the  program's  potential,  however, 
comes  from  young  corps  members  themselves. 
A  group  of  young  women,  serving  m  slum 
schools  in  New  York  agreed  Isst  week  that 
they  are  "reaching"  many  of  the  youngsters 
mainly  because  they  have  the  time  and  op- 
portunity to  work  with  small  groups.  ;.  lux- 
ury most  regular  teachers  cannot  afford. 

Ann  Schrand.  a  veteran  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Colombia  who  i^  now  an  N.T.C.  member  in 
Junior  High  School  45  at  120th  St.  and  First 
Ave.  said:'  "This  is  like  going  into  another 
country,  too," 

Wllease  Fields,  a  young  Negro  corps  mem- 
ber from  Maryland,  now  attached  to  Public 
School  19  in  Corona.  Queens,  said  her  team 
was  offering  physical  education,  which  pre- 
viously had  not  been  provided  at  all.  and 
art  and  science,  of  which  there  had  been  too 
little. 

"We  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  research 
and  preparation  which  the  regular  teachers 
simply  can't."  she  added. 

As  many  of  the  young  people  tell  of  their 
experiences,  an  even  more  Important  aspect 
of  the  program  becomes  clear.  Speaking 
confidentially,  they  tell  about  how  they  had 
to  persuade  the  regular  teachers  and  school 
administrators  "diplomatically"  not  to  treat 
them  as  ordinary  student  teachers,  who  are 
often  used  mainly  to  observe  and  clean  the 
blackboards.  They  talk  about  the  resistance 
to  such  unconventional  approaches  as  home 
visits.  They  express  disappointment  about 
the  conservatism  of  existing  teacher  training. 
While  the  universities'  special  summer 
programs  were  given  high  marks,  the  overly 
theoretical  courses  In  the  regular  education 
departments  during  the  school  year  fre- 
quently seemed  irrelevant. 

"I  feel  the  universities  have  copped  out 
and  are  taking  only  a  token  interest."  one 
corps  member  said,  and  others  agreed. 

Such  criticism  underlines  the  potential 
value  of  the  N.T.C,  It  could  force  a  re- 
thinking of  the  existing  teacher  training 
procedures.  It  raises  questions  about  the 
traditional  ways  of  student  teaching  and 
about  the  need  to  switch  boldly  to  a  system 
of  true  internship  and  on-rhe-Job  training. 
It  might  make  possible  new  patterns  of 
liaison  with  the  community  and  with  the 
homes  of  deprived  children.  Neither  the 
standard  professional  concepts  nor  the  eco- 
nomics of  routine  school  staffing  has  per- 
mitted such  patterns  to  evolve. 

This  should  not  imply  that  the  corps  is 
magic  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
slums.  Despite  their  enthusiasm,  these 
young  recruits  quickly  admitted  that  the 
problems  of  poverty,  of  fatherless  homes  and 
of  omnipresent  groups  of  disruptive  and  un- 
responsive children,  who  should  not  be  in 
regular  schools,  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
schools  alone. 

They  sympathize  with  the  regtilar  school 
staff  and  admire  its  competent  members. 
But  they  also  recognize  more  clearly — per- 
haps because  they  are  not  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment—the flaws  of  defensiveness  and 
Insecurity  of  too  many  school  people. 
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■■The  good  teachers  leave  first  when  a 
principal  falls  to  respond  to  the  real  prob- 
lems, juBt  to  avoid  trouble  with  his  supe- 
riors," said  one  young  corps  member. 

■■You^re  really  In  the  trenches,"  said  one 
young  woman,  not  to  complain,  but  to  tell 
Why  she  valued  the  experience.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  In  the  face  of  widespread  criticism  ot 
the  lack  of  commitment  among  today's  young 
people.  It  remains  far  from  certain  whether 
Congress  will  keep  and  reinforce  the  Teacher 
Corps  In  Its  domestic  trenches. 

Exhibit  2 
William  McIntyre  Public  School, 

Philadelphia,  Febmary  16, 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  This  is  to  inform  you 
of  the  excellent  Job  that  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  doing  at  the  William  Mc- 
Intyre School.  There  Is  one  team  assigned 
here  from  Temple  University  and  It  is  doing 
an  outstanding  Job  In  helping  to  revitalize 
education  In  this  low  Income  area. 

First,  it  certainly  has  attracted  five  dedi- 
cated persons  to  the  task  of  helping  disad- 
vantaged children.  In  this  way  it  is  able  to 
extend  a  positive  Image  of  the  school  into 
the  commxmlty. 

Second,  they  have  provided  teaching 
services  within  the  school  which  would  not 
have  otherwise  been  possible,  such  as  the 
supervision  and  assistance  to  our  pre-school 
music  program  and  the  tutoring  of  indi- 
vidual clilldren  who  otherwise  could  not  re- 
ceive the  high  degree  of  individual  attention 
necessary.  They  also  help  individual  teach- 
ers directly  in  the  classroom  to  provide  for 
a  more  Intensive,  Individualized  program. 
In  effect,  this  lowers  the  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

Third,  they  help  to  provide  an  added  Im- 
petus which  helps  to  stimulate  those  teach- 
ers already  In  service  to  put  forth  even 
greater  effort.  This,  as  a  morale  factor 
alone.  Is  highly  commendable. 

Since  the  Corps  has  only  been  operating 
for  such  a  short  time,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  its  full  p<3tentlal  has  hardly 
begim  to  be  realized  despite  the  mark  al- 
ready being  nxade  on  the  education  of  the 
children  here. 

I  strongly  urge  that  everything  be  done  to 
see  that  this  valuable  service  be  extended 
for  the  so-called  ■■ghetto"  schools.  We  need 
all  the  help  which  can  be  made  available, 
especially  in  the  form  of  dedicated  personnel. 

It  might  also  interest  you  to  know  that 
90  "i  of  the  Teacher  Corps  personnel  have 
said  that  they  would  like  to  remain  In  these 
"dlfficulf  schools  when  their  term  In  the 
Corps  has  ended. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  Kesselman, 

Principal. 


A  HEMISPHERIC  HURDLE  CROSSED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tors of  both  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  express  growing 
optimism  over  the  results  of  the  recent 
Buenos  Aires  meeting  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's foreign  ministers,  and  the  new 
promise  they  bring  to  the  projected  Sum- 
mit Conference. 

The  Sun  hails  "the  broad  agreement 
on  first  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Latin  American  common  market"  as 
'cheerful  news"  and  as  a  sound  forward 
step  toward  a  "profitable  summit." 

The  Inquirer  stresses  the  significance 
of  such  a  market  and  applauds  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  for 
this  "successful  advance  in  their  moves 
to  accelerate  self-help  aspects  of  Latin 
American  economic  growth." 

Both  articles  are  interesting  and  In- 


formative and  offer  fresh  insights  into 
the  current  hemispheric  agenda.  I  ask 
that  they  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Feb.  23,  1967] 
A  Pan-American  SUMMrr  Meeting 

Among  noteworthy  accomplishments  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Orgamzatlou 
of  American  States,  at  their  conference  in 
Buenos  Aires,  is  agreement  to  hold  an  OAS 
meeting  in  Uruguay  in  April.  A  major  Item 
on  the  summit  agenda  will  be  a  proposal  to 
create  a  Latin-American  Common  Market 
on  a  step-by-step  basis  over  a  period  of 
about  12  years. 

Significance  of  this  can  be  summarized  as 
a  successful  advance  for  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  their  moves 
to  accelerate  self-help  aspects  of  Latin- 
American  economic  growth. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  launched  by 
President  Kennedy,  was  bold  in  concept  and 
Idealistic  in  principle.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  practicality,  the  Alliance  has  been  weak 
and  the  progress  slow.  Central  and  South 
American  governments,  some  of  them  more 
dictatorial  than  democratic,  have  become 
overly  dependent  on  U.S.  aid  at  a  time  when 
they  should  have  been  moving  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  economic  independence. 

Secretary  Rusk  found  a  cooperative  spirit 
prevailing  at  Buenos  Aires.  President  John- 
son Is  hopeful  of  finding  more  of  the  same 
at  the  summit  in  April.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind,  though,  that  the  spirit  may  be  more 
superficial  than  real.  Rivalry,  not  coopera- 
tion. Is  the  tradition  of  history  among  Latin- 
American  governments. 

[From   tlie   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Feb.   22, 

1967) 

Clearer   StrMMrr 

Skepticism  as  to  the  value  of  the  projected 
conference  of  hemispheric  presidents  must 
now  be  tempered  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments at  the  foreign  ministers'  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Rather  unexpectedly,  the 
ministers,  gathered  as  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  have  reached  broad  agreement  on 
first  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  Since  the  heavi- 
est doubt  about  a  summit  meeting  arose 
from  fears  that  it  would  not  face  squarely 
the  problems  of  trade,  this  can  be  considered 
cheerful  news. 

One  participant  In  the  Buenos  Aires  dis- 
cussions reports  "an  unbelievable  spirit  of 
cooperation."  Another  says  that  the  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  the  Common  Market 
plans  Is  the  most  Important  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  made  since  (in  vari- 
ous ways  and  at  various  moments)  they  be- 
came independent.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
declares  himself  ■■highly  satisfied."  Careful 
and  objective  newspaper  men  report  that  the 
prellnUnary  market  talks  moved  along  with 
surprising  smoothness. 

This  does  not  Indicate  by  any  means  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Common  Market 
will  be  easy.  The  larger  countries,  wltli  their 
complex  economies,  will  want  a  slow  ap- 
proach, the  smaller  and  jxjorer  nations  a 
fa.--t.  Years  of  intricate  adjustment  lie 
ahead.  Yet  the  date  of  1980  for  a  unified 
Latin  American  economy  does  not  seem 
today  so  unrealistic  as  It  did  before  the  min- 
isters went  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Mr.  R-ask  says  that  subjects  remaining  to 
be  dlscusseti  before  a  summit  meeting  ■'ar.? 
not  deeply  dlvl.?ive."  We  may  liope  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  fact.  If  it  docs,  and  if 
the  agenda  items  on  trade  are  further  re- 
fined and  made  firm,  tlie  prospects  for  a 
profitable  summit  conference  do  look 
brighter. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SENATOR 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA,  MR.  SCOTT 
TO  BE  RECOGNIZED  FOR  1  HOUR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr] 
may  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MORSE  TO 
47TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
night  of  March  2,  1967,  I  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  address  the  47th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  in  San 
Francisco. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress at  that  meeting  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  to  Everv  Purpose 
(Address   by  Senator  Wayne  Morse.   Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  to  the  banquet  session  of 
the  47tli  annual  convention.  Amerioan  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges.  Sail  Pnmclsco 
Hilton,  March  2,  1967) 
Mr.  President  Priest,  Rabbi  Fine,  President- 
Elect    Don    Eldridge,    distinguished    guests, 
members  of  the  Association,  and  friends: 

I  am  greatly  appreciative  of  the  honor  you 
have  extended  to  me  to  meet  with  you  and 
talk  with  you  about  matters  of  general  con- 
cern to  your  membership  and  the  students 
you  exist  to  serve. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  before  me  the  physical  evidence  of  the 
growth  and  vitality  which  characterizes  your 
organization.  The  Junior  and  community 
college  Ideal  which  you  embody  as  an  or- 
ganization has  deep  roots  In  the  American 
academic  tradition  since  you  are  devoted  In 
equal  measure  to  the  liberal  arts,  those  stud- 
ies worthy  of  a  free  man,  and  to  those  arts 
of  equal  dignity  and  worth  which  were  de- 
scribed In  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  charter  as 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  fusion  of  these  two 
complementary  movements  in  your  institu- 
tions are  responsible.  In  my  Judgment,  for 
tlie  vigour  of  your  operations  and  for  the 
support  you  have  engendered  In  the  Con- 
gress for  those  operations. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  In  every  great  statute 
enacted  in  the  1960's  to  date,  the  contribu- 
tion of  your  program  to  the  education  of 
young  Americans  has  been  recognized  by  tlie 
Congress.  Explicit  note  has  been  taken  to 
make  sure  that  your  Institutions,  your  pro- 
grams, and  your  student  bodies  can  benefit 
under  the  various  provisions  of  the  public 
laws,  sucli  as  the  Morse-Perkins  Vocational 
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Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Morse-Green 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the 
Morse-Green  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Morse-Powell  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1964,  the  Morse- 
Perklns  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  even  In  the  Morse- 
Brademas    International    Education    Act    of 

1966. 

In  each  of  these  statutes  and  as  well  the 
1966  Higher  Education  Amendments  Act  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  19C6.  my  subcommittee 
has  sought  the  counsel  of  your  officers  and 
your  members.  In  our  seminar  sessions 
there  has  been  free  and  open  give  and  take. 
Your  evidence  has  been  weighed  with  care 
in  our  executive  sessions  and  your  Imprint 
Is  on  the  statute. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  at  this 
Juncture  to  say  In  public  what  I  have  many 
times  said  In  private  with  regard  to  educa- 
tional legislation  of  the  last  four  years.  On 
the  Senate  side,  at  least,  I  can  speak  with 
conviction  and  authority.  It  has  been  legis- 
lation which  was  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  bipartisan,  In  6Ubcommlttee  and  In 
full  committee  we  have  argued  and  differed 
over  details,  but  we  have  been  united  on  the 
floor  and  In  conference  In  our  determination 
to  get  good  legislation  adopted. 

This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
agreed  upon  our  objectives,  and  our  vari- 
ances in  recommendations  have  been  limited 
to  the  Improvement  and  refinement  of  the 
proposals  which  come  to  us  from  our  col- 
leagues and  the  Administration. 

We  have  not  always  bought  unchanged  the 
Administration  proposals.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieve and  have  acted  on  our  belief  that  Wash- 
ington, DC.  has  no  monopoly  upon  wisdom 
in  the  field  of  education  legislation.  Many 
of  us  feel  quite  strongly  that  Initiatives  for 
programs  should  arise  from  and  be  modified 
by  the  educational  community  of  this  na- 
tion. It  Is  the  community  of  which  your 
organization  Is  an  Important  constituent. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  with  a  specific 
Instance.  As  you  may  know.  Public  Law  874. 
which  provides  grants  to  defray  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  local  educational  agencies  is  based 
upon  a  formula  which  takes  Into  account  the 
number  of  children  whose  parents  live  or 
work  on  federal  property  and  the  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  the  state.  Most  of  these  pay- 
ments go  to  local  elementary  and  secondary 
school  districts.  However,  the  Act  Itself  has 
in  it  that  such  payments  can  be  macfe  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  provide  free  pub- 
lic education.  Since  some  states,  like  Cali- 
fornia, have  made  provision  for  free  tuition 
in  their  Junior  and  community  colleges,  these 
institutions,  as  In  California,  have  received 
such  payments.  In  fiscal  year  1967  for  Cali- 
fornia some  $2,450,000  will  be  received  by 
Junior  and  community  colleges  for  opera- 
tional costs.  Since  1950,  $15  million  has  been 
received  from  this  source.  Construction 
money  under  P.L.  815.  the  companion  meas- 
ure to  P.L.  874,  since  1950  has  amounted  to 
an  additional  $3  to  $4  million  and  It  was  used 
to  help  provide  a  part  of  the  physical  facil- 
ities of  California  Junior  colleges.  No  less 
than  eleven  Junior  college  districts  qualified 
for  such  aid  In  1965  and  1966. 

Among  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  P.L.  874  was  one  which  would 
have  limited  such  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  only,  thus  removing  a 
revenue  source  for  qualifying  junior  colleges 
in  this  State. 

In  subcommittee  members  of  the  minority 
party,  whose  states  were  not  affected,  pointed 
out  that  Senators  Murphy  and  Kuchel  were 
concerned  over  the  proposals.  My  guess  is 
that  many  of  the  California  Junior  college 
presidents  had  presented  to  the  two  Califor- 
nia Senators  a  very  convincing  case  for  the 
retention  of  the  language.  Senator  Murphy 
Is  a  respected  member  of  the  minority  who 
served  on  the  full  committee.     In  my  Judg- 


ment, he  made  such  a  powerful  case  for  the 
retention  of  this  benefit  that  I  urged  our 
committee  to  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
Administration  proposal  in  this  area.  We 
later  used  these  arguments  to  good  effect  In 
our  conference  with  the  House  and  were  suc- 
cessful In  upholding  the  Senate  position. 

I  mention  this  incident  for  a  purpose.  I 
think  it  demonstrates  that  our  subcommittee 
tries  to  meet  problems  which  arise  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  proposals  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  party  vote  roll  calls.  In  this 
instance  I  felt,  and  I  am  sure  that  In  this  I 
was  Joined  by  many,  that  we  should  encour- 
age the  states  to  extend  the  principle  of  free 
public  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  At  the  least,  we  should  not  discour- 
age those  states  which  have  had  the  vision 
to  move  ahead  in  this  area,  by  imposing  upon 
them  financial  stringencies  whose  end  result 
would  have  been  either  the  denial  of  higher 
educational  opportunity  to  qualified  young 
Americans,  or  an  increase  In  local  or  state 
taxes. 

So  I  honor  George  Murphy  for  the  position 
he  took  on  this  issue,  and  I  congratulate 
those  junior  college  presidents  and  deans 
who  took  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  pre- 
pare the  case  for  their  Senators  to  present. 

Discussion  of  this  particular  leads  me  to 
develop  with  you  the  theme  of  this  address. 
You  may  have  recognized  that  my  text  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  Wisdom  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  may  be  found  as  part  of 
the  first  verse  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Book  ot 
Ecciesiastes  and  in  full  it  reads; 

"To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven." 

We  know  that  In  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  a  net  Increase  of  12.000.000  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  In  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  report  issued  by  Senator  Hickenlooper 
for  the  Republican  Senatorial  Policy  Com- 
mittee last  August  that  soon,  in  the  next  few 
years,  more  teachers  will  be  voters  than  will 
farmers.  Finally,  the  Congress  has  looked 
with  Increasing  favor  in  the  past  few  years 
upon  assistance  to  the  Junior  and  community 
college  movement. 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  time  for 
you  to  assess  your  needs  now,  and  for  the 
decades  to  come.  In  doing  so.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  and  my  earnest  counsel  to  you, 
that  you  seek  the  support  of  other  segments 
of  the  higher  education  community  for  those 
provisions  of  additional  legislation,  federal 
and  state,  you  wish  to  have  enacted.  It  Is 
still  true  that  in  unity  there  Is  strength. 
If  you  can  conscientiously  support  the  ef- 
forts of  graduate  schools  and  your  four  year 
counterparts  to  achieve  solutions  to  their 
problems,  then  It  seems  to  me  you  have 
established  a  claim  on  them  to  support  your 
objectives. 

Each  sector  of  higher  education  shares  cer- 
tain characteristics.  Each  has  concern  for 
the  development  and  maturation  of  the  stu- 
dent through  the  provision  of  skills,  the 
formation  of  attitudes  and  philosophies  of 
social  behavior,  the  unceasing  search  for 
truth  as  It  Is  given  to  man  to  discover  the 
truth.  As  Importantly  it  shares  the  common 
heritage  of  a  profession  snd  a  discipline 
which  stretches  from  the  Stoa  of  Athens, 
the  schools  and  synagogues  of  Jerusalem, 
the  colonnades  of  the  Roman  law  courts, 
through  the  gothlc  arches  of  the  medieval 
universities  of  Siena,  Paris  and  Oxford.  It 
reaches  to  the  new  schools  of  today  which 
are  springing  up  as  oases  In  the  form.er 
deserts  of  learning  here  and  overseas,  and 
It  proN-ldes  for  a  basis  of  unity  of  action. 

It  is  a  proud  tradition  of  free  Inquiry.  Its 
hallmark  Is  an  attitude  of  questioning.  The 
weapons  of  thought  and  rationality  It  wields 
are  sharp  and  penetrating.  Who  is  It  that 
finaJlv  assesses  the  men  of  power? — the 
historian  through  a  footnote.  Who  Is  It 
that  transforms  a  culture  and  creates  a  new 
civilization?    The  scientist,  the  Inventor,  the 


technician.  An  Edison  or  a  Stelnmetz,  a 
Nobel  Laureate,  a  political  theorist  such  ae 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Locke,  or  a  sociologist 
such  as  Weber.  Marx  or  Veblen,  these  are 
the  men  whose  ideas,  right  or  wrong,  have, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  formed  our  human 
condition  in  the  last  half  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. The  matrix  from  which  such  men 
emerge  is  the  school.  The  insights  provided 
In  a  lecture,  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  shop 
can  be  the  spark  which  ignites  the  mind  of 
the  student  to  produce  a  blaze  which  can  Il- 
luminate or  burn  his  world 

Because  each  of  you,  with  your  associates, 
are  engaged  in  this  most  rewarding  and  diffi- 
cult endeavor  for  all  of  our  people,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  a  responsibility  to  foster, 
to  maintain,  and  to  transmit  to  your  suc- 
cessors the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all  of 
your  predecessors. 

This  will  force  you  Into  oppckslng,  perhaps 
well  meamng,  but  certa-.nly  uninformed,  at- 
tempts to  gain  short  range  advantages,  po- 
litical and  economic,  which  are  based  upon 
threadbare  and  outworn  systems  of  thought. 
You  are  dedicated  to  the  search  for  truth 
Never  palter  -with  nor  compromise  your  in- 
tegrity. Advocate  what  you  regard  as  es- 
sential to  the  fulfillment  of  your  mission. 

There  is  no  greater  social  and  economic 
waste,  in  my  Judgment,  than  the  deferral 
or  denial  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
more  than  55  million  Americans  who  are 
now  enrolled  In  educational  institutions  from 
pre-school  through  post-doctoral  study. 

"Politics"  can  be  a  word  with  perjoratlve 
connotations.  I  call  upo.i  you  to  be  educa- 
tional statesmen  who  will  draw  the  Issues 
clearly  and  pose  to  the  people  of  cur  democ- 
racy the  alternatives  which  couid  flow  from 
the"  adoption  of  what  you  believe  to  be  mis- 
guided policies  affecting  education.  Place 
your  confidence  In  the  good  sense  of  the 
public.  The  people,  if  Informed,  ■«^'lll  not  fall 
you. 

There  are  bound,  however,  to  be  tem.porary 
setbacks.  When  these  occur,  they  should  be 
considered  as  stimulants  to  encourage  you  to 
do  better  In  the  next  round. 

If,  however,  after  you  have  exhausted  the 
remedies  of  rational  appeal  and  analysis  to 
no  avail,  when  you  find  that  the  political 
climate  of  your  locaUty  will  not  permit  you 
to  function  effectively  In  your  educational 
capacity  because  of  restrictions  placed  upon 
your  access  to,  and  your  dissemination  of. 
what  you  believe  to  be  Intellectually  sound, 
then  you  can  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  the  unanswerable  weapon  of  the  profes- 
sional. You  can  withdraw,  as  did  the  plebs 
of  Rome  and  the  dons  and  students  who 
founded  Cambridge,  to  repair  to  climes  where 
your  work  Is  honored  an*  your  presence 
welcomed. 

It  Is  a  step  not  to  be  taken  lightly  without 
considered  and  prayerful  reflection,  but  it  is 
a  course  open  to  honorable  men  and  woir.en 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow  men. 

America  benefitted  Immeasurably  from  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  European  totalitarian 
regimes  which  proscribed  other  than  official 
dogma.  The  teachers  and  scholars  who  came 
to  us  mere  than  a  century  ago  and  later  in 
the  1930s  have  enriched  beyond  counting  our 
national  intellectual  resources.  God  grant 
that  such  a  situation  will  never  arise  In  this 
countrv  which  could  so  force  such  a  mass 
migration  of  talent.  I  cannot  lH.'lleve  that  so 
foul  a  weed  could  be  nurtured  In  the  garden 
of  democracy. 

But  the  provocations  need  not  be  so  ex- 
treme as  this  to  Justify  your  withdrawal. 
Expenditures  which  are  essential.  If  deferred, 
can  create  an  Irreparable  loss.  The  young- 
ster who  drops  from  school  because  of  finan- 
cial pressures  has  lost  educational  time 
which  can  never  be  recovered.  The  state  and 
the  nation  have  lost  a  part  of  the  return 
from  taxes  upon  his  Income  over  his  Ufe- 
tlme  of  earnings  because  he  Is  not  able  to 
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receive  the  financial  return  from  salaries  and  year  for  which  the  g-ant  Is  requested  (from  cussing  these  Ideas  In  vour  curricula  you  can 
l^«s  thu?  WsTnnate  canaci^^^^^^^  funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this  help  to  bring  about  'he  shared  attitude  on 
ThrouU  educVt?mf  eo^^  earned  for  parti  for  bo.ks,  periodicals,  documents,  mag-  the  fundamental  agreements  of  our  so^i^t 
Mm  If  needec  school  construction  is  de-  netic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  which  permit  us  peacefully  to  change  and 
fav^d  because  of  budget  bUie-pencnilng  In  materl.Us,  and  other  related  materials  (in-  innovate  within  our  borders  m  our  continu- 
an  eflort  to  present  a  pretty  fiscal  picture,  a  eluding  ucce.sary  binding)  for  library  pur-  ous  quest  for  Improvement. 
wholHchoof  generation  of  students  Is  edu-  poses  an  amount  not  iess  than  the  average  By  Illustrating  these  Ideas  I  do  not  In  the 
rat^naurslort-changecl.  It  is  a  penny  wise  annual  amount  If  expended  for  such  ma-  slightest,  rule  out  the  salutary  role  that 
practice  VV^l  need  fiscal  farsightedness,  not  tcrials  during  the  two-year  period  ending  the  criticism  of  there  concepts  entails,  be- 
moneymyopta  wlu^nltcomcsLme  June  30.  1965".  cause  of  my  conviction  that  free  and  un- 
^ucatS  eeds  of  our  citizens.  It  wfll  be  Now  I  am  no  prophet:  I  cannot  foresee  trammeled  intellectual  Inquiry  Is  the  sound- 
said  tha  the  emerg->ncy  is  a  temporary  one.  what   future  course   the   Congress   may   take  est  road  to  the  resolution  of  confilct  and  the 

Thit  areumont  wus  uved  too  succe  siuUv  with  re  pect  to  further  legislation,  but  based  establishment  of  a  just  and  prosperous  so- 
duTfng  WoVrWar  n tuh  theres^^^^^^^^^^  upon  some  twenty-one  years  of  Senate  serv-  eiety.  So  while  I  might  accept  the  slogan, 
^hrc?  ,1  niiru  f  Americ'in  edu-ation  has  Ice,  I  suspect  that  where  such  a  provision  .'Keep  Politics  Out  of  Education',  at  a  su- 
been  b  gh ted  eve  .n  ce  W  a' e  paing,  and  does  not  n.w  exist  In  education  laws.  It  will  perflcial  level,  at  a  more  basic  level.  I  suggest 
wuT  coi  t  nue  to  p.tv  a  very  high  price,  for  be  otlered  a.  the  next  review  and  extension.  to  you  that  now  Is  the  time  for  you  t<>  accept 
n  at  temporary"  postponement  of  social  ex-  But  the  real  answer  to  the  argument  that  a^  a  purpose,  and  to  ex.rcl.e  your  rights  as 
n'nditure  Th U  extra  twelve  million  chll-  local  and  state  tax  sources  cannot  carry  the  free  men  and  women  to  effectuate  that  pur- 
dreu  dded  In  iVs  than  a  decade  to  our  ele-  load  should  be  an  Impartial  examination  of  pose,  to  educate,  not  only  your  students,  but 
meat.."ry  and  secondary  rolls  will  soon  be  the  facts  of  the  matter.  the  communities  from  which  they  come 
cl  i-aor'ne  :a  evr-r  increasing  number  at  your  If  one  were  to  take  the  data  published  by  Speak  out  on  the  great  Issues  of  our  time 
dio's  Uu'ess  you  want  to  cc'io  the  Ulfated  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  cf  the  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  your  lntel»- 
innkeener  who  achlpved  immort.ility  bv  say-  Census  in  ••Government  Finances  1064- 65",  pence  and  the  insights  you  have  developed 
lug  th'it  there  is  no  room  at  the  inn,  \ou  under  the  heading  of;  Direct  Gou-ral  Ex-  from  the  study  of  your  disciplines.  Free- 
must  nef-ds  speak  out  strongly  ia  defer.se  venditures  of  Slat>:s  and  Local  Goicrn-  dom  of  speech  Is  a  precious  guarantee  of  do- 
of  your  convictions.  There  Is  a  time  to  every  meiits  for  Institution';  of  Higher  Education  mestlc  tranquility,  and  It.  with  its  corollary. 
Dii-Dcse-  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  speak  in  and  relate  these  figures  to  personal  income  academic  freedom,  are  our  most  efTective 
thii  area  data  by  state  for  1964  one  finds  a  series  of  checks  upon  the  actions  of  public  officials 

It  will  be  said  by  some  that  the  state  and  very  Interesting  percentages  emerging.  unless   you   use   these   weapons,   when   In 

local  governments  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  iiigi,,T  education  expenditures  as  a  percent  conscience  you  feel  you  must    to  purify  de- 

cost3  of  adequate  scho  j1  housing,  decent  sal-  of  personal  income,  selected  States.  1964  bate  and  to  propound  a'^f  "a^'^'f^  f ""  <:°": 

ary  scales,   modern  equipment   In  the  class-  Percentaae  sequences,  you  are  not  faithful  to  the  trust 

room  and  the  lab.     lA  p.crt  this  is  a  correct  ^tate.                                                        Percentage  ^^^  privilege  reposed  In  you  as  a  profession^ 

assesvmen'.      The    fedcr.il    government    has          Colorado             1 248  Let  me  In  closing  therefore,  remind  you  of 

through  the  Congn-.sa,  recognized  the  partial  vrermont        ...                      ""      '   "     2  29  the  language  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 

validity  of  this  assertion  and  in  statute  after         ore-'on        '     '               .'.     2  04  deciding  the  Sweezy  case: 

statute  ic  has  pro.idod  partial  reliefs.  Mississippi"-'-                              .     .            1  99  "The  essentiality  of  freedom  In  the  com- 

But  since  we  know  that  a  temptation  will  Wisconsin       ..  ..I             -"     "   ""     1  90  munlty  of   American   universities   Is   almost 

be    created    to    permit    the    federal    funds   to  Minnesota    "     '            ..'.                            1   77  self-evident.     No  one  should   underestimate 

supplant    rather    than    to    supplement   state  Mlchizan                     I"                        '  -     1   70  the  vital  role  In  a  democracy  that  Is  playe'i 

and  lora;   expenditures.  In  a  great  many  of  Delaware     "                .....'                1   48  by  those  who  guide  and  train  our  youth.     To 

these  statutes  there  iias  been  Incorporated  a  Kentucky'-"                      '   '-"""-'"     1   46  impose  any  strait  Jacket  upon   the  intellec- 

•■mamtenance  of  effort  '  clause     I  mention  It  California       I         .  .                          1     1  45  tual  leaders  In  our  colleges  and  universities 

now  because  I  think  that  the  taxpaying  citi-                                would  imperil  the  future  of  our  Nation.     No 

zens  should  know  that  budgetary  efforts  to  It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  and  f^^j^j  qj  education  Is  so  thoroughly  compre- 
cut  back  on  educational  expenditure  may  ere-  partial  list  that  the  value  of  higher  educa-  tended  by  man  that  new  discoveries  cannot 
ate  at  the  .sain-?  time  an  unexpected  further  tlon.  as  seen  by  the  voters  of  these  states.  ^^^  ^^  made.  Particularly  is  that  true  in  the 
decrease  in  the  total  fu'iding  available  from  measured  by  the  hard  test  cf  pocketbook  social  sciences,  where  few.  If  anv.  principles 
all  sources  However.  Federal  law  required  support  and  Ux  take,  that  this  data  would  ^^^  accepted  as  absolutes.  Scholarship  can- 
no  tapering  off  in  local  support  of  scliools.  militate  against  any  argument  raised  by  ^^^  flourish  In  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
For  example,  if  a  budget  cut  is  reflected  in  political  sources  that  the  voters  would  not  ^^^^j  distrust.  Teachers  and  students  must 
college  or  university  allotment  for  instruc-  stand  for  additional  higher  education  fund-  ^j^ays  remain  free  to  Inquire,  to  study  and 
tional  equipment  rf  the  type  funded  under  ing  costs.  ^^  evaluate,  to  gain  new  maturity  and  un- 
Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  None  of  the  states  on  the  list  I  have  de-  derstandlng;  otherwise  our  civilization  will 
then  the  language  of  section  604(b)  of  that  veloped  from  Kentucky  to  North  Dakota  are  stagnate  and  die." 
Act  which  suites:  anion:;    the    richest    In    population    or    re-  There  Is  a  time  to  every  purpose.     I  have 

"An  Institution  of  higher  education  shall  sources.      But    It    seems    to    me    that    their  ^^^^     ^^  Q^gr  long.     I  salute  you.  I  thank 

be  eli.'ible  for  a  grant  for  a  project  pursuant  citizens    have    an    eye    to    the    future.     The  you  and  I  wish  you  well  In  all  your  endeavors, 

to  this  part  In  any  fiscal  year  only  If  such  investment   these  states  are  making  In  the 

institution  will  expend  during  such  year  for  basic  n.itural  resource  of  trained  human  in-                             -^ 

the  same  purpo.-es  as.  but  not  pursuant  to.  telligence  will  bring  dividends  and  returns  far  tt't  t/-t/-»ttq   rT) •\yr\/fI''I*l'EK 
this  part   an   amount   at  least   equal   to   the  beyond  the  seed  money  of  Institutional  sup-  THE  INTERRELICI-OU^^   i.uiviivixi 
amount    expended    by   such    institution    for  port  that  they  have  planted.  AGAINST  POVERTY 
such  purposes  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  if  these  states  can  make  an  effort  such  as  tja-vh      'VTr    P'-os'dent    the  great 
The  Commissioner  shall  establish  basic  crl-  this.    I    would    hold    that    the    presumption  Mr.  tJAYH.     ^'-  '^^^      '         J              j^pj 
teria  fir  piaklng  determinations  under  this  exists  that  other  and   richer  states  can  do  religious  faith.s  of  our  Nat  on  nave  uimcu 
subsection."  more  thf^n  they  are  now  doing  In  support  of  in  a  common  effort  to  help  in  ine  Strug 
would  come  into  play.    The  net  result  of  such  higher  education.  cle  against  poverty.     The  InterrellRlOUS 
a  'saving"  would  be  to  give  up  access  from  There  Is  a  time  to  every  purpose.      Surely  Committee    Against    Poverty',    composea 
federal  funds  of  between  50  per  cent  and  80  there  Is  a  time  in  each  generation  for  the  ^j  representatives  of  the  National  Coun- 
per  cent  of  the  c  )st  of  the  item.    The  state  review  and  reaffirmation  of  those  Ideals  and  .,      -  Churches    the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
plan  requirements  of  Title  I  of  that  Act  with  concepts  which  bind  together  the  people  from  V                    .^j   fh'p  Synagogue  Council  of 
respect  to  communltv  service  and  continuing  diverse  origins  who  make   up   the  American  leience.    ai       „^„,/ti„„  ^ifv,  other  Jew- 
education   programs  has  a  similar  stricture  society  of  today.    These  are  the  Ideas  that  America,  m  cooperation  wiiii  uti.c 
against  using  federal  money  to  supplant  In-  are  at  the  foundation  of  your  effort  as  Jun-  ish    groups,    has    rrlcasea    a    ^trtLtulc 
stitutlonal  funds.    In  Title  II  of  the  Act  re-  lor  college  educators.     Belief  In  the  dignity  callin'?  for  a   massive  escalation  01   our 
lating  to  college  library  assistance  to  qualify  of  the  Individual  and  the  worth  of  his  con-  effort  to  overcome  poverty. 
for  library  grants  the  institution  must  pro-  tribution  to  the  welfare  of  others.     Accept-  j^j.    president,  the  strong  Stand  taken 
vide  satlsractory  r.ssurance  "that  the  appll-  ance.  as  a  working  hypothesis,  of  the  concept  .       . ,  ".     committee  ':tresscs  the  religious 
cant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal  year  for  that  rationality  applied  to  problems  can  re-  "'         "          ,                 against  poverty    and 
which   the  gr:int  is   requested    (from   funds  solve  problems.     Belief  that  despite  tempo-  aspect  CI   int   wdi  ^"       '    .1:       i^<.„'ps  m 
other  than  funds  received  under  this  part)  rary  setbacks,  progress  can  and  will  occur.  In  SO  doing  places  many  """^V  " 
for  all   librar-'  purposes    (exclu.-lve  of  con-  Faith  that   a  political  system  such  as  ours  better  perspective.    Because  inisimpics 
struction)    (1)   an  amount  not  less  than  the  which  Is  derived  from  Ideals  of  liberty  and  sive   statement   deserves   wide    attention, 
average  annual  amount  It  expended  for  such  based    on    procedures    assuring    equality    of  j     ask    unanimous    consent     that    it    DC 
purpo.ses  during  the  two-year  period  ending  opportunity  to  Its  citizens  and  one  which  is  printed    in    full    at    this    point    in    the 
June   30.    1965,   .md    (2)    an   amount    (from  restrained  from  tyranny  by  a  system  of  con-  p-f-pt;r) 

such  other  sources)    equal  to  not  less  than  stitutlonal   checks   and    balances,   can.   will.  Tnipro   bein-r   no   ob'^cM^n     th''   state- 

the  amount  of  such  grant:  and  should  survive  and  prosper.     These  ideas  iner.    ^*"^        ,          ,       „_ '^ted    in   the 

"(b)    provides  satisfactory  assurance  that  are  far  more  than  our  economic  might,  the  ment  was  oraereu   l<j  ur:   wi  • 

the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal  source  of  our  strength  as  a  nation.    By  dls-  RECORD,  as  lollows. 
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POVEBTY 

When  you  have  eaten  your  fill  and  have 
buUt  fine  houses  to  live  in,  and  your  herds 
and  flocks  have  multiplied,  and  your  silver 
and  gold  have  increased,  and  everything  you 
own  lias  prospered,  beware  lest  your  heart 
grow  haughty  and  you  forget  the  Lord  your 
Cod.  Who  freed  you  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
the  houxe  of  bondage  .  .  .  and  you  say  to 
yourselves.  "My  olcn  power  and  the  might 
of  my  hand  have  uon  this  wealth  for  me." 
Remember  that  it  is  the  Lord  your  God 
Who  gives  you  power  to  get  wealth  .  .  . 
(Deuteronomy  8:  12-18) 

The  Interrellglous  Committee  Against 
poverty  unites  Roman  Catholics.  Protestants, 
and  Jews  in  common  cause  to  combat  the 
evil  of  poverty  amidst  affluence.  Our  oppo- 
sition to  Involuntary  and  unnecessary  poverty 
is  deeply  rooted  In  theological  convictions 
which  are  shared  by  oiu-  three  religious 
communities. 

We  believe  that  the  earth  Is  created  by 
God  and  that  Its  resources  are  Intended  for 
the  sustenance  and  nourlslunent  of  man. 
Beciuse  God  Is  the  source  of  power  and 
affluence,  we.  His  creatures  and  His  children, 
are  obligated  to  use  our  bountiful  resources 
in  a  manner  which  fulfills  His  purposes. 

It  Is  God's  win  that  the  dignity  of  each 
huinaa  person  shall  be  respected  and  af- 
firmed. Involuntary  fwverty.  especially  In 
a  society  of  affluence,  undermines  hvunan 
dignity.  To  sanction  or  allow  the  continua- 
tion of  such  Indignity  Is  to  diminish  man's 
stature  and  to  desecrate  the  Image  of  God. 
God  wills  that  the  human  community  be 
characterized  by  Justice  and  compassion. 
The  poverty  of  one  Impoverishes  all.  The 
perpetuation  of  poverty  In  an  economy  of 
abundance  violates  man's  responsibility  both 
to  compassion  and  to  Justice.  It  Is  evil  In 
the  sight  of  God. 

Poverty  Is  not  new  to  mankind.  Over  the 
centuries  millions  have  suffered  want  be- 
cause of  ignorance,  sickness,  and  inadequate 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature.  Famine 
and  flood,  barren  soil  and  pestilence,  and 
countless  other  evils  beset  this  eartiily  exist- 
ence. Even  now  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
Dean's  control  over  natural  forces  Is  tragically 
inadequate. 

Poverty  In  the  United  States  of  America 
today  Is  a  different  story.  Ours  is  a  land  of 
boimtiful  resources.  We  have  made  enor- 
mous progress  In  the  sciences  and  technol- 
ogy. Poverty  is  no  longer  forced  upon  us  by 
the  Implacable  fact  of  scarcity.  Its  perpetu- 
ation results  principally  from  our  social  and 
economic  mismanagement. 

The  poor  know  how  most  of  America  lives: 
Indeed  they  are  constantly  bombarded  with 
appeals  to  buy  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
even  tlie  rich  could  not  have  secured  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Hunger  and  dep- 
rivation are  heavy  burdens  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  their  bitterne.'^s  Is  height- 
ened when  the  p>oor  feel  that  their  plight  is 
tlie  result  of  Injustice  and  Indifference. 

The  Interrellglous  Committee  Aga'nit  Pov- 
erty declares  that  the  minimum  economic 
goal  of  the  United  States  must  be  adequate 
food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion, and  social  security  for  every  Individual 
and  family.  The  achievement  of  this  goal 
requires  vigorous  and  positive  action  both  by 
ail  level.?  of  government  and  by  a  multitude 
of  private  groups  and  Individuals  serving  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  and  opportunities. 
Poverty  Is  a  complex  problem.  No  single 
set  of  remedies  can  be  a  total  answer.  Urban 
poverty  presents  problems  different  from 
ttiose  cf  rural  poverty.  Poverty  based  on 
racl.Tl  discrimination  presents  problems  dif- 
ferent from  poverty  stemming  from  per.-onal 
handicap.  A  comprehen.'^ive  approach  to  the 
elimination  of  poverty  must  Include  at  least 
Ave  fundamental  dimensions: 

1.  The  elimination  of  poverty  through  eco- 
nomic development 
The  heads  of  many  poor  families  are  able. 


willing,  and  seeking  work,  but  unable  to  find 
employment,  or  are  working  in  such  frag- 
mentary or  low-paid  employment  that  their 
wages  still  spell  poverty.  For  such  the  need 
Is  for  more  Jobs,  better  Jobs,  decent  wages, 
Improved  skills,  and  security  in  time  of  In- 
voluntary unemployment. 

2.  The  amelioration  cf  poverty  through 
the  support  of  adequate  income 

The  heads  of  approximately  one-fourth  of 
poor  families  are  aged  and  the  male  heads  of 
another  fourth  are  dead  or  disabled,  or  have 
deserted.  These  families  require  govern- 
mental assistance  in  order  to  sustain  them- 
selves In  dignity. 

3.  The  prevention  of  poverty  through  the 
development  of  human   resources 

The  children  and  youth  of  today's  poor  are 
potentially  parents  of  tomorrow's  poor  un- 
less they  are  equipped  with  the  values  and 
skills  necessary  for  full  participation  in  so- 
ciety. Their  crying  need  is  quality  educa- 
tion, skill  tralnine,  and  motivation  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty. 

4.  Provision  for  participation  by  the  poor 
themselves  in  anti-poverty  programs 

Community  action  programs  drawing  upon 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor  constitute  an  essential  feature  in  a 
democratic  society,  and  these  programs  have 
proved  their  value  in  the  development  of 
human  resources.  This  same  principle 
should  be  extended  to  non-governmental 
anti-poverty  efforts. 

5.  The  elimination  of  discrimination  on 
ground  of  race  or  ethnic  origin 

Poverty  Is  more  prevalent  among  Negroes. 
Indians.  Mexican  Americans,  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  than  among  other  Americans.  The 
Interrellglous  Committee  Against  Poverty 
joins  its  voice  to  that  of  the  many  religious 
leaders  of  our  nation  who  have  opposed  dis- 
crimination against  these  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  as  contrary  to  our  faith.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  problem  and  strong  and  effective 
programs  to  meet  It  are  an  essential  element 
of  any  adequate  anti-poverty  program. 

An  effective  anti-poverty  program  must 
distinguish  between  the  poor  who  can  be 
helped  to  become  self-supporting  through 
employment  and  wrage  Improvement  and 
tho.se  who  for  various  reasons  cannot  be  em- 
ployed. For  the  latter  group,  which  In- 
cludes the  very  old,  the  very  young,  those 
with  chronic  physical  and  mental  Illness, 
and  mothers  heading  families  of  young  chil- 
dren, the  basic  need  Is  for  adequate  Income 
maintenance  programs  conceived  with  full 
respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  persona 
Involved. 

In  addition  to  standardized  programs  of 
public  assistance,  these  people  need  to  ex- 
perience a  warmth  of  personal  concern. 
This  may  be  extended  both  by  professional 
social  workers  and  non-professional  aides 
and  by  other  persons  with  religious  motiva- 
tion. Religious  compassion  rendered  on  the 
basis  of  person-to-person  service  can  go  far 
to  restore  a  sense  of  human  dignity  in  these 
persons. 

We  urge  every  community  to  conduct  a 
human  inventory  designed  to  reveal  the 
characteristics,  depth,  and  extent  of  the 
poverty  problem  and  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  community  action,  housing,  medi- 
cal, and  welfare  programs  available  to  the 
poor. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  need 
of  the  poor  for  access  to  competent  legal 
aid  to  protect  their  rlsrhts  and  press  their 
claims  for  justice.  New  and  imaginative 
programs  are  needed  to  make  lawyers  and 
legal  services  more  effectively  available  to 
the  poor. 

The  poor  who  can  be  helped  to  become 
self-supporting  fall  into  three  major  classes, 
which  require  separate  approaches:  young 
persons  wlio  are  .unemployed,  older  persons 
and  the  aged  who  are  able  to  work  and  are 
seeking  work  but  cannot  find  It.  and  those 
who  are  presently  working  but  receiving  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level. 


For  unemployed  youth,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  other  recent  Federal  pro- 
pranos  hold  great  promise  and  merit  public 
support.  In  addition  to  governmental  pro- 
grams, the  work  of  volunteers  with  youth  is 
of  great  Importance.  Tutoring  programs 
offer  opportunities  for  college  and  univer- 
sity students,  senior-high-school  sfadents, 
and  for  older  persons,  whose  children  are 
grown,  to  render  dedicated  public  service. 

Many  of  the  aging  poor  desire  useful  and 
meaningful  work.  At  a  time  when  the  so- 
cial needs  of  America  are  so  great,  when  we 
are  concerned  with  the  beauty  of  our  cities, 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  need  for  many  forms  of  sup- 
plemental education,  we  should  seek  Imagi- 
native programs  to  ue  the  experience  of 
our  aged  ixior  in  commuiiity  service.  They 
can  be  usefully  eng.  eed  in  housing  reha- 
bilitation and  subprofefslonnl  work  In  hoe- 
piuals.  and  in  many  other  v.-ays  they  can 
sevvire  needed  Income  supplements  with 
dignity. 

Millions  of  Americans  now  wr'k.  but  re- 
ceive incomes  that  V.ccp  them  b?Icw  the  pov- 
erty line.  Many  of  these  can  taer.elfit  from 
manpower-training  progrr.n-i3  de^igtied  to 
upgrade  their  working  skills.  Public  and 
private  funcLs  spent  for  this  purpos"  not 
only  promote  the  :-ense  of  human  dignity  In 
those  benefited,  but  also  con.'^ritute  an  ex- 
cellent capital  Investment  for  any  commu- 
nltv. Maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
pro<-esses  of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
extension  of  collective-bargaining  protec- 
tion to  farm  workers  are  es.sentlal  elements 
In  an  action  program  for  the  working  poor. 

The  elimination,  amelioration,  and  pre- 
vention of  poverty  require  a  massive  coordi- 
nated governmental  program  on  a  scale  not 
heretofore  projected  as  politically  feasible 
bv  anv  branch  or  agency  of  government. 
The  following  outline  of  legislative  objec- 
tives Is  offered  as  a  guideline  for  study  and 
action : 

ECONOMIC     OPPORTTTNITT 

We  regard  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  a  crucial  element  of  the  nation's  war  on 
povertv.  We  support  It  as  a  symbol  and 
portent  of  a  fresh,  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty,  but  we  recognize  that 
It  constitutes  only  one  sector  of  the  total 
war  and  has  thus  far  been  disappointingly 
limited. 

We  urge  that  Its  principal  programs.  In- 
cluding Community  Action,  Job  Corps, 
■VISTA,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  work  ex- 
perience, adult  basic  education,  migrant  edu- 
cation, health  services,  daycare  centers,  and 
farm  and  small-business  loans  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

We  especially  support  the  provision  for 
maximum  feasible  participation  In  commu- 
nity action  programs  by  representatives  of 
the  areas  and  groups  affected. 

rVTLL     EMPLOYMENT 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  declared  aa 
Its  purpose  the  promotion  of  "maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  power." 
But  persistent  high  levels  of  unemployment, 
particularly  among  the  unskilled,  the  young 
and  the  old,  and  minority  groups,  testify 
to  our  failure  to  Implement  a  policy  of  full 
employment.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
forty  percent  of  poverty  In  America  Is  due 
to  inadequate  employment  opportunity.  The 
government  should  utilize  all  available  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  economic  Instruments,  and.  If 
necessary,  devise  new  means  for  expansion 
of  the  nation's  agricultural  and  industrial 
capacity  and  for  Job  creation.  In  order  to 
assure  every  employable  person  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  community  through  work. 

ADEQVATE    WAGES 

Two-thirds  of  all  poor  families  have  at 
least  one  person  working,  vivid  testimony  to 
the  consequences  of  Inadequate  wages.  De- 
spite recent  improvement,  millions  of  workers 
are  still  not  covered  by  minimum-wage  legis- 
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latlon  and  for  millions  more  the  minimum 
wage  is  inadequate  to  lift  their  families  out 
of  poverty.  It  Is  the  duty  of  government  to 
assure  a  wage  standard  for  all  workers  which 
makes  possible  a  decent  level  of  living. 

tTNEMPLOTMENT     INStrBANCE 

Many  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  hive  remained  unchanged  for  decades 
and  are  totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent situation.  These  laws  should  be  up- 
dated and  liberalized  by  Federal  and  State 
action  and  Integrated  Into  a  Federal  system 
which  establishes  minimum  standards  of 
benefits,  duration,  and  eligibility.  Every 
person  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  should  be  assured  of  adequate  Income 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  involuntary 
unemployment. 

IMPROVING     PUBLIC     WELFARE 

The  public-welfare  program  should  serve 
as  an  ultimate  guarantee  against  poverty. 
Public-assistance  grants  should  be  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  basic  requirements 
of  those  In  need,  and  should  be  available  as 
a  legal  right  to  everyone  In  need.  Social 
services  should  be  a  vital  part  of  all  public- 
welfare  programs.  Inadequate  and  uneven 
payments,  arbitrary  and  confusing  eligibility 
requirements,  and  Insufficient  social  services 
tend  to  demean  recipients  and  deny  aid  to 
millions  who  are  entitled  to  It.  The  Fed- 
eral government  should  establish  national 
standards  of  grants  and  ehglblUty  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  should 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  an  equitable 
national  system  predicated  on  the  principle 
of  entitlement. 

States  should  be  required  to  abolish  laws 
and  administrative  regulations  which 
weaken  family  life  by  providing  that  a  fam- 
ily may  not  receive  public  assistance  while 
an  unemployed  male  Is  In  the  home.  Also 
eliminated  should  be  regulations  which  In- 
vade the  rights  and  privacy  of  the  poor. 

THE   ELIMINATION   OF  RACI.AL   DISCRIMINATION 

Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965.  systematic 
exclusion  of  minority  groups  from  major  as- 
pects of  American  life,  and  perpetuation  of 
segregation  In  housing,  education,  and  em- 
ployment reinforce  the  poverty  cycle.  Ad- 
ditional legislation  Is  necessary,  but  equally 
vital  Is  the  recognition  that  legislation  Is 
only  as  good  as  Its  enforcement.  We  are 
gravely  concerned  lest  admlnl>;tratlve  laxity 
lead  to  nullification  of  exlsUng  laws.  We 
urge  the  President  and  responsible  officials 
of  government  to  administer  more  forcefully 
the  laws  which  are  on  the  books  and  to  take 
other  executive  action  where  necessary. 

HOrSINC    AND    t-RBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Current  programs  of  housing,  slum  clear- 
ance, and  urban  renewal  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  spread  of  slum  and  ghetto. 
New  housing  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  ex- 
panding population,  let  alone  reducing  sub- 
standard housing.  Almost  none  of  the 
housing  being  built  is  within  the  price  range 
of  those  who  need  it  most.  The  govern- 
ment should  embark  on  a  program  to  fill  the 
needs  of  all  Americans  for  a  physical  en- 
vironment conducive  to  decent  and  mean- 
ingful living.  Such  a  program  will  entail 
vastly  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for 
rent  supplements,  comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated development  of  urban  areas  such  as 
proposed  in  the  "Model  Cities"  legislation, 
and  Federal  loans  and  reduced  interest  rates 
to  encourage  the  construction  and  rehablll- 
Utlon  of  housing  for  the  lower-Income  pop- 
ulation. 

IMPROVING  CONDITIONS  IN   RURAL  AMERICA 

The  Incidence  of  poverty  in  rural  areas  Is 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  that 
In  urban  areas.  Poverty  Is  prevalent  In  dis- 
tressed areas  characterized  by  the  removal 
of  long-established  Industries  or  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources,  migration  of  lead- 
ers, low  tax  base,  and  a  genera)  Insufficiency 


la  economic  growth  and  opportunities  for 
personal  development. 

Migrant  farm  labor,  farm  workers,  and 
even  farm  owners  living  on  worn-out  and 
uneconomic  tracts  often  bear  crushing  bur- 
dens of  poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 
These  people  benefit  least  from  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  workers,  from 
social  security  and  related  welfare  programs, 
and  even  from  most  of  our  agricultural- 
assl.stance    laws. 

The  government  should  raise  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  rural  America  by  improving  Its  pro- 
grams of  assistance,  offering  all  farm  work- 
ers including  migrants,  the  same  protection 
of  rights  and  security  available  to  other 
workers,  and  expanding  programs  for  elevat- 
ing the  economic  base  of  distressed  rural 
areas. 

QUALITY   EDUCATION 

In  both  rural  and  urban  America  the 
schools  attended  by  poor  children  are  of 
inferior  quality  In  terms  of  physical  plant, 
faculty,  study  materials,  and  other  environ- 
mental'tools  essential  to  effective  education. 
Rather  than  compensating  for  the  poor 
child's  deficient  home  environment.  Inade- 
quate school  systems  compound  his  prob- 
lem. Poverty  thus  becomes  a  vicious  circle — 
poverty,  poor  education,  more  poverty.  Mas- 
sive Federal  outlays  for  school  construction, 
teachers'  salaries,  vocational  training,  and 
experlmenUtlon  with  creative  Institutions 
and  new  methods  are  required.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  should  adopt 
polices  which  will  erase  the  concept  of  "sepa- 
rate but  equal." 

Education  of  the  poor  should  be  of  the 
highest  quality,  to  help  them  break  out  of  the 
poverty  cycle.  Many  of  the  parents  ardent- 
ly seek  such  education  for  their  children. 
For  those  who  lack  this  motivation,  the  suc- 
cess will  depend  on  working  with  the  parents 
as  well  as  with  the  children. 

,  .  •  •  • 

All  the  legislative  objectives  referred  to 
above  are  Interrelated.  In  total  they  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  greatly  Increased 
governmental  funds,  especially  as  programs 
are  tested  and  prove  their  value.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  this  nation  has  the  capacity 
to  make  this  Investment.  It  should  be  given 
the  very  highest  national  priority. 

In  summary,  the  Interrellglous  Committee 
Against  Poverty  calls  upon  all  Americans  to 
urge  our  government  to  assume  leadership 
in  creating  a  society  which  will  assure  racial, 
economic,  and  social  justice  for  all  It."?  citi- 
zens. Justice  properly  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered Is  not  a  privilege  to  be  bestowed 
benevolently  but  a  right  to  which  every  man 
Is  entitled. 


CALIFORNIA'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
LAW  AIDING  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 
NOT  TRUE  TEST  OF  PROPER  LAW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  5  contains 
an  illustrative  story  on  California's  ex- 
perience with  its  1965  welfare-related 
victim  compensation  law.  The  difficul- 
ties in  California's  experience  with  Its 
law  serve  to  reemphasize  the  soundness 
of  the  victim  compensation  approach 
which  we  have  taken  in  S.  646,  which 
I  reintroduced  on  January  25. 

In  California,  where  the  administra- 
tion of  victim  compensation  has  been  del- 
egated to  the  department  of  social  wel- 
fare, victims  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  go 
the  welfare  route  for  their  compensation. 
The  redtape  and  association  with  Indi- 
gence does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  Cali- 
fornia's innocent  victims. 

The  victim  compensation  bill  which 
I  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  will 


avoid  the  defect  which  is  now  apparent 
in  the  California  law.  S.  646  creates  a 
Federal  Victim  Compensation  Commis- 
sion which  will  not  use  welfare  tests  in 
examining  the  merits  of  a  victim's  peti- 
tion for  compensation.  Under  the  terms 
of  S.  646  a  victim  will  not  have  to  use 
welfare  tests  to  show  that  he  is  worthy 
of  Government  assistance.  My  proposal 
simply  requires  that  the  victim  prove  to 
the  Commission's  satisfaction  that  he 
has  been  injured  by  a  criminal  act  and 
that  his  injury  is  worthy  of  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  California  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  its  experience  as  it 
proceeds  with  its  early  implementation  of 
its  victim  compensation  law.  In  view  of 
California's  pi-oblems  with  its  welfare  re- 
lated program,  I  am  reinforced  in  the 
belief  which  I  have  long  held  that  our 
own  approach  to  victim  compensation 
should  follow  the  New  Zealand  and  Brit- 
ain experience.  Administration  of  vic- 
tim compensation  should  be  delegated  to 
a  specially  constituted  and  independent 
commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
March  5  Washington  Post  article  en- 
titled "California  Law  on  State  Aid  to 
Crime  Victims  Is  In  Trouble." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CALIFORNIA  Law  on  State  Aid  to  Crime 

Victims  Is  in  Trouble 

(By  Bob  Jackson) 

Los  Angeles. — California's  new  law  to 
give  financial  aid  to  crime  victims  or  their 
relatives  is  not  working  well. 

First,  many  recipients  feel  they  are  being 
treated  more  like  charity  cases  than  crime 
victims.  Second,  many  Judges  do  not  know 
about  the  plan.  And,  some  victims  say  they 
do  not  get  enough  money  to  make  the  red 
tape  worth  while. 

Thirty-two  crime  victims  or  their  rela- 
tives have  received  $54,620  so  far  In  State 
and  county  compensation  under  the  law 
enacted  In  California  In  1965.  The  sum  la 
only  a  fourth  of  the  funds  appropriated. 

Victims  whose  «neans  are  above  the  poverty 
level  have  found  they  cannot  qualify. 
Others  who  do  qualify  all  too  often  find  the 
payments  degrading— slmUar  to  another  wel- 
fare dole. 

"This  law  Is  not  worth  the  paper  It  was 
made  on."  said  a  36-year-old  victim  who 
was  hospitalized  with  stab  wounds.  "There 
Is  too  much  red  tape  and  no  money  at 
all  .  .  ." 

AID    SEEN   INADEQUATE 

A  woman  who  was  widowed  when  her 
husband  was  shot  In  a  neighborhood  argu- 
ment Is  "not  pleased"  with  the  program. 
She  feels  that  her  checks,  totaling  $210  a 
month,  are  almost  wholly  Inadequate  for 
her  and  two  children. 

State  Sen.  J.  Ehigene  McAteer  steered  the 
pioneering  measure  through  the  Legislature 
In  response  to  pleas  from  concerned  cltlzena 
like  Superior  Judge  Francis  McCarty. 

Judge  McCarty.  of  San  Francisco,  WM 
angered  when  an  unmarried  50-year-old 
woman  was  robbed  and  beaten  by  two  men 
and  Incurred  a  loss  of  more  than  $1000  In 
hospital  and  medical  bills. 

He  urged  McAteer  to  do  something  for 
"the  forgotten  man"— either  the  crime  vic- 
tim or  the  victim's  family. 

As  finally  approved  by  the  lawmakers,  and 
signed  by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  on  July 
19.  1965.  the  program  had  a  celling  of  $100.- 
000  for  the  first  fiscal  year.    And  the  law 
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specified  payments  only  "if  there  Is  need  of 
such  aid." 

NEEDY  VICTIMS  AIDED 

The  program  thus  resulted  In  aid  for 
needy  victims.  For  administrative  purposes, 
the  funds  were  to  be  handled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  under  generally 
Uie  same  standards  as  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent   Children. 

The  new  program  even  got  a  welfare- 
sounding  abbreviation— AVCV,  for  "Aid  to 
Victims  of  Crimes  of  Violence."  But  It  has 
become  a  poor  stepchild  by  any  standards. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  Instance, 
where  there  are  400.000  welfare  recipients 
of  all  types,  only  37  persons  have  applied 
for  crlme-vlctlm  aid  In  the  13  months  the 
program  has  been  in  effect. 

Eaght  of  the  applicants  were  found  to 
qualify  for  regular  welfare  payments  under 
the  dependent  children  program,  so  were 
put  In  that  program  Instead. 

Thirteen  other  applicants  were  found  to 
be  Ineligible  for  crime-victim  aid,  mainly 
because  their  net  monthly  Income  exceeded 
$100  for  single  persons  or  up  to  $250  for 
heads  of  families.  The  remainder— 16 — 
were  certified  for  aid. 

STHX    GET    CHECKS 

Eight  victims  here,  or  their  families,  are 
still  receiving  their  gray  semimonthly 
checks  in  the  mall.  They  include  the  wife 
and  seven  children  of  a  man  who  was 
assaulted  and  robbed  on  his  way  home 
from  work.  Until  he  can  recover  from  his 
head  Injuries  and  return  to  his  factory  Job. 
his  family   Is  receiving   $493   a   month. 

The  program,  In  Its  way.  has  doubtless 
achieved  a  measure  of  acceptance  by  some. 
Ed  Thoresen.  a  social  welfare  administra- 
tor here,  cites  the  case  of  two  single  per- 
sons to  whom  the  program  lent  a  helping 
hand. 

The  first  was  a  17-year-old  youth  who 
was  shot  In  an  East  Los  Angeles  gang  war. 
His  leg  was  shattered  in  five  places.  He 
received  $100  for  one  month  until  his 
mother  went  to  work  to  help  pay  his 
medical  expenses. 

The  second  was  a  42-year-old  woman  who 
was  Injured  by  a  purse-snatcher  near  her 
home.  She  received  crime-victim  aid  for 
two  months  until  she  began  getting  State 
disability  benefits. 

"It's  not  a  perfect  program."  said  Ronald 
White  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
"but  It's  off  the  ground.  Someone  at  least 
had  the  courage  to  present  this  program 
and  get  It  started.  Its  use  should  im- 
prove as  more  people  realize  Its  existence." 

SPENT    riKST    TEAR,    $4,250 
In   the    first    fiscal    year,    only    $4250    was 
disbursed — less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  funds 
appnapriated.     The    State    pays    two-thirds 
and  counties  one-third. 

For  the  1966-67  fiscal  year,  which  Is  still 
In  progress,  the  Legislature  appropriated  a 
new  $100,000.  So  far,  about  $50,370  has 
been  disbursed. 

The  so-called  "Indemnity  fund"  set  up  to 
defray  expenses  of  the  program  has  turned 
out  poorly  so  far.  This  fund,  into  which 
fines  levied  against  offenders  were  to  be 
paid,  has  reached  only  $1200.  Welfare 
officials  report  that  many  Judges  apparently 
are  not  aware  of  the  fund.  The  Idea,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  merit — a  chance  for 
the  criminal,  where  possible,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  victim. 


GENERIC  NAMES  FOR  DRUGS  AND 
PROPOSALS  TO  BRING  PRESCRIP- 
"nON  DRUGS  UNDER  MEDICARE 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  about  the  virtues 
of  obtaining  drugs  under  their  generic 
names.  There  is  still  further  ado  over 
recent  proposals  to  bring  prescription 


drugs  under  medicare.  A  recent  article 
in  the  March  4,  1967,  issue  of  Science 
News  treated  both  subjects  factually  and 
objectively.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  find  it  as  informa- 
tive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geneeic  Dkugs  Favoeed — Generic.  Rather 
Than  Brand  Prescriptions,  Get  Nrw 
Support  as  Washington  Prepares  roH 
Drug-Expansion  of  Medicare 

(By  Barbara  J.  CulUton) 
Ever  since  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Drug 
Amendments  shook  the  drug  Industry  In 
1962,  the  big  name  companies  have  success- 
fully fended  off  proponents  of  generic  rather 
than  brand  name  prescribing. 

Now.  on  Capitol  Hill  where  pressure  Is 
mounting  to  Include  prescription  drugs  In 
Medicare  benefits,  there  Is  a  movement  afoot 
to  cut  the  Government's  drug  bill,  which 
already  hits  close  to  $300  million  a  year, 
by  encouraging  the  use  of  Inexpensive 
generic  drugs  Instead  of  their  high  price 
brand  name  counterparts.  (In  referring  to 
drugs,  the  generic  name  Indicates  the  active 
chemical  Ingredient  In  a  specific  medicine, 
not  a  class  or  type  of  compound.) 

Aspirin  is  always  and  only  aspirin,  whether 
It  cost  39  cents  or  $1.39:  the  difference  is  a 
matter  of  semantics.  Call  It  aspirin,  and 
the  price  Is  low.  Attach  a  brand  name  and 
the  cost  more  than  triples. 

Price  discrepancy  Is  even  greater  when  It 
comes  to  prescription  drugs,  an  area  In 
which  the  consumer-patient  Is  usually  In  no 
position  to  choose  among  various  brands; 
but  his  doctor  is.  Chances  are  that  when 
the  patient  pavs  almost  $25  for  Achromycin, 
a  widely  used  antibiotic,  he  doesn't  even 
know  he  could  get  the  same  thing  for  about 
$4.50  by  simply  calling  It  tetracycline — its 
generic  or  established  name. 

Serpasll.  a  brand  name  antihvpertenslve 
and  calming  agent,  Is  really  reserplne.  A 
druggl.n  pays  about  $40  for  1,000  Serpasll 
tablets  which  he  retails  at  a  mark  up  of 
662i,  percent.  Call  It  reserplne.  and  he  pays 
only  69  cents  for  the  l.OCO  pills,  also  with  a 
66  =  3  percent  mark  up. 

Most  physicians  prescribe  by  brand  name 
not  because  they  are  trying  to  burden  their 
patients  but  because  they  still  think  brand 
name  products  are  better  or  because  they  are 
familiar  with  a  compound's  brand  name  and 
have  no  idea  what  Its  generic  name  Is. 
Pharmaceutical  houses  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  send  "detail 
men"  out  to  the  field  to  sell  their  wares  to 
practicing  doctors,  and  as  a  result,  the  doc- 
tors do  know  more  about  brand  name  than 
generic   products. 

The  major  drug  houses  Justify  high  prices 
for  their  brands  by  claiming  first  and  fore- 
most that  a  brand  name  Is  a  guarantee  of 
qu.illty.  Their  less  powerful  opponents  say 
it  has'nothlng  to  do  with  quality,  only  with 
profit.  That  profit  Is  poured  Into  basic  re- 
search on  new  and  better  drugs,  the  com- 
panies retort,  and  they  also  point  out  they 
have  a  right  to  make  money,  particularly  on 
products  they  themselves  discovered  or  per- 
fected. It's  all  part  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  so  to  speak. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  research  carried  out 
by  wealthy  drug  houses  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  many  new  drugs.  Whether  or  not  a 
brand  name  insures  a  high  quality  product, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  debate. 
In  fact,  a  recently  reported  analysis  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  revealed  that 
8.2  percent  of  4,573  drug  samples  did  not 
meet  potency  standards.  Breaking  this  down 
Into  products  marketed  under  brand  names 
versus  those  sold  under  generic  names,  8.8 
percent  of  1.991  brand  name  samples  were 


deficient  compared  to  7.7  percent  of  2.582 
generics.  "Nobody  came  out  of  this  survey 
looking  good."  an  FDA  official  commented. 

Wlnton  B.  Rankin,  deputy  commissioner 
of  FDA  said  the  real  Issue  Is  one  of  quality, 
not  generics  versus  brands.  "If  a  drug 
manufacturer  cannot  put  out  good  drugs, 
then  he  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  drug 
business,"  he  said,  adding  that  FDA  will 
apply  this  yardstick  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  The  1962  drug  amendments  made  the 
extent  of  the  law  far  reaching. 

It  Is  too  early  to  say  whether  or  not  this 
will  be  the  year  of  truth  for  generics,  but 
three  pieces  of  legislation  are  pending  In 
Congress  that,  if  passed,  would  give  non- 
brand  products  a  fighting  chance  on  the 
competitive  market  by  educating  the  public 
and  medical  profession  about  their  existence, 
their  safety  and  efficacy  and  their  compara- 
tively low  cost. 

In  January.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya 
(D — N.  Mex.)  Introduced  legislation  to  bring 
prescription  drugs  under  Medicare.  His  bill 
has  strong  Senate  support  with  21  co-spon- 
sors but  may  travel  a  rocky  road  in  the 
House,  in  part  because  long-promised  White 
House  backing  for  such  an  extension  of 
health  coverage  Is  not  likely  to  materialize. 
Some  $600  million — about  20 '"  of  the  drug 
Industrv's  sales — would  be  affected;  that's 
the  size  of  the  drug  purchases  by  persons 
over  65,  those  covered  by  Medicare. 

The  Montoya  bill,  mandates  use  of  generic 
pricing  in  filling  Government  paid  prescrip- 
tions under  Medicare  as  long  as  the  generic 
version  of  a  drug  is  deemed  to  be  of  a  reason- 
able quality.  It  also  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent "Formulary  Committee"  to  decide 
which  products  meet  quality  standards, 
which  brand  name  drugs  should  be  allowed, 
how  much  the  Government  will  pay  for  each 
one,  and  what  flat  professional  fee  (rather 
than  mark  up  percentage)  will  be  allowed 
to  cover  pharmacists'  services.  The  bill 
places  these  powers  In  the  hands  of  Surgeon 
General  William  Stewart,  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  James  L. 
Goddard,  and  Director  James  Shannon  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  be  ad- 
vised by  seven  representatives  of  the  aca- 
demic, business  and  professional  commxml- 
Ues. 

Tlieoretlcally.  there  should  be  no  question 
of  quality  in  approved  drugs,  be  they  brand 
name  products  or  generics.  If  FDA  is  doing 
Its  Job  and  keeping  up  with  advances  In 
medicine's  understanding  of  drug  action  in 
the  body.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  guarantee 
that  every  drug  on  the  market  Is  safe  and 
effective:  In  other  words  that  it  does  what 
Its  manufacturer  says  it  will. 

FDA  pharmacologist  Dr.  Stephen  Krop  says 
that  if  two  products  meet  the  same  standards 
for  Identity,  purity  and  physical  state  (tab- 
let, liquid,  etc.).  those  products  should  he 
Interchangeable    theropeutlcally.     Dr.    Dan- 
iel Balnes,  special  assistant  on  new  drugs  at 
FDA,  says  that  If  a  manufacturer  can  demon- 
strate   that   his   drug   works    better    and    is 
more  effective  than  his  competitor's  product. 
FDA  will  make  every  effort  to  learn  the  reason 
why.    Then  one  of  two  things  can  happen. 
Either  the  less  effective  drug  Improves,  thus 
becoming  the  equivalent  of  the  other,  or  It 
win  be  taken  off  the  market  for  falling  to 
meet  FDA's  efficacy  standards. 
>.   A  second  and  complementary  piece  of  drug 
legislation    may   be    introduced   within    the 
next  few  weeks  by  Senator  Russell  Long  (D- 
La.l.    chairman    of    the    powerful    Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  which   the  Montoya 
bill   has   already    been   referred.     The   Long 
bin.  as  does  the  Montoya  proposal,  will  gen- 
erally require  the  use  of  generics,  but  applies 
to  Federal  drug  spending  In  all  welfare  and 
social  security  programs,  not  Just  spending 
under    Medicare.     Last    year    Senator    Long 
Introduced  similar  legislation  that  drew  fire 
for  demanding  Government  funds  be  limited 
Btrlctlv  to  generic  version  drugs.    This  year's 
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proposal,  seen  as  a  much  more  reasonable 
bill,  win  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  are  situations  In  which  brand  name 
products  must  be  used,  one  case  being  a  drug 
having  only  one  supplier. 

The  drug  Industry,  not  unexpectedly,  op- 
poses any  moves  to  require  doctors  to  write 
and  druggists  to  fill  prescriptions  with 
generics.  They  condemn  It  as  an  invasion 
of  physicians'  right  and  obligation  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  medication  patients  shall 
receive. 

Both  bills,  however,  do  have  the  support 
of  the  prestigious  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  which  has  long  encouraged 
pharmacists  to  adopt  the  use  of  professional 
fees  rather  than  the  mark  up  system  and 
also  endorses  greater  use  of  generic  drugs. 
If  druggists  charged  a  standard  fee,  of  $2.00 
for  example,  for  filling  any  prescription,  the 
consumer  cost  of  some  medicines  would  go 
up  but  the  price  of  high  priced  drugs  would 
drop  significantly.  According  to  Robert 
Steeves.  general  counsel  to  the  APhA,  drug- 
gists who  have  experimented  with  the  fee 
system  have  reported  no  lo:s  of  profit  and 
have  enjoyed  cutting  economic  ties  to  big 
name  companies. 

The  third  piece  of  relevant  legislation,  in- 
troduced on  the  fljor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago.  will  Uike  on  added  Importance  If 
the  Montoya  and  Long  bills  become  law. 
Senator  Gay  lord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  proposed 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  be 
authorized  to  publish  yearly  a  compendium 
of  all  approved  drugs,  listing  clearly  both 
generic  or  official  and  brand  names  and  giv- 
ing comparative  data  on  drug  composition, 
uses  and  possible  side  effects.  Such  a  com- 
pendium would  be  the  first  to  put  this  kind 
of  Information  into  doctors'  hands  In  a 
usable,  convenient  form. 

Although  the  FDA  has  no  ofHcial  com- 
ment on  Senator  Nelson's  bill,  it  Is  tmder- 
stood  the  idea  originated  within  the  drug 
agency. 

AIR  POLLUTION  AND  THE  DONORA 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
coiiiascous  town  of  Donora,  Pa.,  has 
known  heartache  and  tragedy  from  the 
effects  of  air  pollution.  Donora  was 
one  of  the  first  communities  to  suffer 
a  killer  smotj.  In  1  week  in  October 
1943,  20  persons  died  and  about  6.000 
persons  became  ill  from  breathing  the 
smog  hanging  over  the  Monongahela 
River  Valley  during  a  "temperature  in- 
version." 

Since  that  time  we  have  learned  that 
attacks  of  smog  can  come  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  eastern  States,  and  in  Europe.  The 
same  condition  which  caused  smog  in 
Donora  in  1948  occurred  in  the  eastern 
States  over  Thanksgiving  weekend,  1936. 
I>uring  that  period,  when  eyes  burned 
and  the  air  was  acrid,  persons  with  heart 
and  lung  conditions  were  warned  to  re- 
main indoors. 

The  temperature  inversion  that  black- 
ened Donora  is  an  unusual  weather 
phenomenon,  which  comes  about  when 
a  layer  of  warm,  moist  air  traps  stag- 
nant, polluted  air  below  it. 

At  this  time  communities  are  virtually 
powerless  to  do  anything  to  reverse  a 
smog  attack.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  efforts  underway  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  air  in  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

However,  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1967,  and  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  of  March  1.  1967,  both  contain 
an  article  on  the  smog  problem  at 
Donora,  Pa.,  which  I  think  mirrors  our 


growing  national  concern  with  the  air  we 
breathe. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  Miss  Jean 
White,  notes  the  special  message  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  which  calls 
for  far-reaching  legislation  to  check  air 
pollution. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Donora  are 
eagerly  awaiting  action  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  working 
together,  to  clear  the  air  over  their  com- 
munity. Their  experiences  of  the  past 
two  decades  are  portrayed  vividly  in  the 
articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  published  in  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  of  March  1,  1967.  and  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  27,  1967. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  27.   1967) 

The    1948   Ingkedients   Linger   at   Donora — 

Killer  Smog  Still  Palls  Town 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

Donora,  Pa..  Feb.  26. — This  small,  black- 
ened steelmiU  town  Is  famous  for  two 
things:  smog  and  Stan  Muslal. 

The  first  it  would  like  to  forget.  But  like 
Muslal's  baseball  career,  its  smog  Is  In  the 
record  book:  October  1948;  20  dead  and  5910 
(43  per  cent  of  the  population)  ill  In  the 
worst  air-pollution  "episode"  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Donora  tragedy  sounded  the  Nation's 
first  alert  that  atmospheric  pollution  is  more 
than  a  smoke  nuisance;  it  can  be  a  serious 
public  health  hazard  and  even  carry  the 
threat  of  insidious  death  from  the  skies. 

Today,  nearly  two  decades  later,  there  is  a 
growing  national  awareness  of  the  dangers 
of  dirty  air  in  our  pollutant-producing  so- 
ciety. In  a  special  message  to  Congress. 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  far-reach- 
ing legislation  to  check  air  pollution.  His 
recommendations  include  regional  "airsheds" 
and  national  emission  standards  for  certain 
Industries. 

In  Donora,  If  anywhere,  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  concern  over  the  dangers  of  pol- 
luted air. 

HAUNTED     BY     MEMORY 

There  are  many  in  this  small  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  town  who  still  remember 
breathing  through  blackened  handkerchiefs 
watching  helplessly  as  elderly  relatives  fell 
to  the  floor  gaging  for  breath,  growing  nau- 
seated as  they  watched  the  annual  Halloween 
parade,  and  seeing  the  sun  pale  and  disappear 
as  a  smothering  fog  settled  on  Donora  In 
October,   1948. 

"I  guess  it's  always  In  the  back  of  our 
minds,"  says  Norma  Ross  Miller,  city  editor 
of  the  dally  Donora  Herald-American. 

Perhaps  It  Is. 

But  today  the  No.  1  concern  of  Donora's 
re.sldents  Is  the  loss  of  steel-mill  and  zinc- 
works  Jobs  and  getting  new  Industry  into 
town.  People  live  through  a  crisis,  survive 
tragedy,  and  then  go  on  to  forget  when  it 
seems  necessary. 

"It  happens  every  day  In  Los  Angeles.  In 
Donora.  it  happened  once.  Yet  If  anyone 
writes  a  story  about  air  pollution,  they  have 
to  drag  in  Donora.  I  got  so  angry  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  a  few  weeks 
ago." 

The  complaint  came  from  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Costa,  "born  and  raised"  in  Donora,  who  now 
works  on  the  Enterprise  Board  to  bring  in 
new  industry  and  Jobs, 

She  was  working  as  a  waitress  in  a  restau- 
rsjit  downtown  when  a  heavy  smog  gathered 
over  Donora  on  that  Tuesday  morning  of 
Oct.  26,  1948.  For  five  days.  It  hung  like  a 
sooty  shroud  over  the  hillside  steel  town. 


A    BLACK    roc 

"It  was  a  black  fog."  Mrs.  Costa  recalls. 
"I  walked  through  it  catty-corner  across  the 
street  from  the  restaurant.  You  had  to  cut 
through  it.  You  couldn't  see  across  the 
street." 

Last  week,  on  a  rainy,  gray  day  in  Donora, 
Mrs.  Costa  pointed  to  the  nearby  blutfs 

"You  see  how  it  seems  to  be  hanging  low 
there.  That's  how  the  black  smoke  was  that 
night." 

Like  the  low-lying  air.  little  has  changed  In 
Donora  since  that  black  Octotier.  Most  of 
the  Ingredients  for  trouble  still  are  there: 
Industrial  town;  heavy  river,  rail,  and  high- 
way traffic;  steep  hills  and  bluffs  that  serve 
as  wlndbreakers;  low  valley  pockets  to  trap 
stagnant  air. 

The  steel  and  zinc  mills  that  line  Donora's 
riverfront  for  three  miles  have  been  closing 
down  operations  over  the  last  five  years  for 
technological  and  economic  reasons. 

INGREDIENTS    HANG    ON 

But  the  nearby  Monongahela  River 
Valley  is  still  one  large  pollutant  source  of 
belching  smokestacks,  soft-coal  furnaces  in 
homes  and  offices,  cars,  dlesel  trucks,  freight 
yards,  and  coal-carrying  barges  on  the 
Monongahela  (the  only  river  of  consequence 
in  the  United  States  that  flows  north). 

During  that  last  week  of  October,  1958, 
there  was  one  other  ingredient;  a  weather 
freak  that  meteorologists  call  a  "temperature 
inversion."  Hot.  moist  air  trapped  stagnant 
air  below  it.    It  could  not  rise  or  blow  out. 

Donora  was  airtight  in  its  polluted  pocket 
for  five  days. 

Normally,  warm  air  rises  to  the  cooler 
atmosphere  above,  carrying  many  polUitanta 
with  It  Into  the  upper  regions.  During  a  tem- 
perature Inversion,  a  lid  of  hot  air  prevents 
this  circulation. 

Temperature  Inversions  are  not  common. 
But  neither  are  they  a  rarity,  particularly  in 
the  lovely  Indian  summer  days  of  late  fall 
and  early  winter. 

NEW    YORK    H,\D    TASTE  «, 

Over  the  last  Thanksgiving  weekend,  s 
temperature  Inversion  hovered  over  New 
York  City,  For  four  days,  in  the  Nation's 
largest  city,  people  with  cardiac  and  respira- 
tory troubles  were  warned  to  stay  inside. 

A  temperature  inversion  and  polluted  air 
can  make  a  deadly  combination  as  happened 
in  Donora  in  October,  1948. 

The  small  steel  town  is  pocketed  amid 
500-foot-high  bluffs  on  a  sharp  horseshoe 
bend  In  the  twisting  Monongahela  30  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh.  Poisoned  air  can't  move 
out  if  there  is  a  temperature  Inversion. 

"It's  like  putting  a  lid  on  a  kettle,"  Mrs. 
Miller  explains. 

She  remembers  watching  the  borough's 
Halloween  parade  on  a  Friday  night  19  years 
ago. 

"It  was  murky  and  hard  to  see."  Mrs.  Miller 
recalls.  "I  was  a  member  of  the  church 
choir  and  we  had  sung  at  a  funeral  that 
night.  I  walked  home,  and  it  was  hard  to 
climb  the  hill.  I  put  a  handkerchief  over  my 
mouth  and  nose.  The  air  was  acrid.  I  could 
feel  It  In  my  nostrils  and  down  my  throat. 
The  handkerchief  was  black  when  I  reached 
home." 

The  next  night  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  hus- 
band drove  to  a  nearby  town, 

WHrrE    TIRE    MARKS 

"We  drove  out  of  the  garage  and  there 
were  white  tiremarks  on  the  blackcoated 
ground.  When  we  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in,  our  friends  said:  'You're  alive. 
We've  been  trying  to  reach  you.  They  say 
people  are  dropping  like  flies  in  Donora." 

"The  thing  is  that  we  didn't  know  the  ex- 
tent at  the  time.  You  felt  ill  yourself  but 
didn't  realize  how  many  others  were  ill. 

"It  seemed  like  the  typical  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  autumn,  maybe  a  little  worse.  We 
were  used  to  a  dose  of  fumes  from  the  mill*- 
It  could  make  you  feel  nauseated  at  times." 
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NOT    STRANGERS 

People  in  Donora  had  grown  accustomed 
to  acrid  air  and  sooty  fallout.  Mrs.  John 
Tokach,  who  then  worked  In  the  zinc  plant, 
remembers  the  gray  smoke  that  seeped  into 
the  offices  so  she  couldn't  see  ten  feet  away 
Sometimes  the  office  girls  became  sick  with 
""Zinc  plant  Jitters," 

But  by  the  fourth  night  of  Donora's  smog 
siege,  it  was  clear  it  wasn't  the  normal  fall 
haze.  People  were  collapsing  on  the  streets 
and  in  their  homes. 

John  Volk  was  Donora's  Are  chief  then 
and  still  is.  as  wiry  as  ever.  He  was  busy 
sending  out  inhalators  and  oxygen  tanks 
on  the  Frld:\y  night  of  the  smog. 

"Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  the  cars 
wouldn't  idle.  There  wasn't  enough  oxygen 
in  the  air,"  Chief  Volk  recalls. 

On  Saturday  night  it  started  to  sprinkle, 
and  a  Sunday  rain  washed  out  the  dirty  air. 

FUNERALS     FOR     20 

Funeral  services  for  most  of  the  victims 
of  the  smog — 5  women  and  15  men,  most 
elderly  with  cardiac  or  respiratory  histories — 
were  held  the  following  Tuesday  after  two 
days  of  drenching  rain. 

As  Rudolph  Schwerha,  who  then  ran  the 
largest  funeral  parlor  In  Donora  and  Is  now 
retired,  was  to  recall  later: 

"I  think  I  have  never  seen  such  a  beautiful 
blue  sky  or  such  a  shining  sun  or  such  pretty 
white  clouds.  Even  the  trees  in  the  cemetery 
seemed  to  haVe  color.  I  keep  looking  up  all 
dav." 

After  the  Donora  smog  deaths,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  began  a  year-long 
study  that  became  the  first  thorough  exami- 
nation into  the  air  pollution  problem. 

Donora  was  the  first  such  disaster  In  the 
United  States.  Before  then,  there  had  been 
only  one  other  time  when  smog  reached 
death-dealing  intensity.  That  had  been  In 
1930  In  the  industrallzed  Meuse  Valley  of 
Belgium,  where  60  died. 

Now  such  extreme  "'episodes"  are  becoming 
more  frequent  as  the  air  becomes  more 
fouled.  London  had  bad  alr-poUutlon  at- 
tacks m  1952  and  1956.  New  York  has  had 
three  serious  episodes  since   1953. 

The  Public  Health  Service  report  on  Donora 
came  up  with  one  significant  fact:  no  single 
substance  by  Itself  was  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  have  caused  a  score  of  deaths 
and  sickened  half  a  town. 

Rather,  it  was  the  stagnant-air  accumula- 
tion of  noxious  fumes  and  substances  that 
Donora's  residents  breathed  In  their  dally 
air — sulfur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulfide,  nitro- 
gen oxides,  florides,  chlorides. 

The  weather  capped  It  all  with  the  tem- 
perature inversion,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice found.  But  it  also  noted  that  Donora 
probably  had  experienced  a  similar  situation 
m  April.  1945. 

And  Just  a  year  after  the  1948  tragedy,  a 
steel  strike  may  have  saved  Donora  from 
another  smog  selge.  Stagnant  air  again  was 
building  up  but  the  mills  and  river  steamers 
were  idle. 

In  1959,  Welrton,  W.  Va.,  another  steel 
town  50  miles  from  Donora,  had  Its  own  mi- 
nor bout  with  air  pollution  with  13  hospi- 
talized. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice report,  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  then  Surgeon 
General,  noted  the  need  for  study  of  the 
long-range  effect  of  continued  exposure  to 
low  concentrations  of  pollutants  In  the  air. 
The  effect  could  be  more  insidious  if  less 
dramatic  than  a  smog  tragedy  like  Donora. 

On  the  Monday  after  its  week  of  deadly 
smog,  Donora  held  a  town  meeting.  A  state 
of  emergency  had  been  declared. 

MEASURES  TAKEN 

The  zinc  plant  cut  back  operations  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  A  town  ordinance  forbade  refuse- 
burning  m  backyards  The  mills  agreed  to 
put  washing  equipment  on  some  smoke- 
stacks. Some  40  snug  victims  got  an  ex- 
psn.  e-free  v.ic.^tlon  in  North  Carolina. 


Then  people  went  back  to  work  and  their 

daily  lives. 

Today  heavy  black  smoke  pours  from  one 
of  Donora's  schools. 

"It  keeps  the  children  warm.  Soft  coal  Is 
easier  on  the  taxpayer."  Mrs.  Costa  explains. 

Todav  Donora  hves  in  the  present-day  real- 
ity of  a  dwindling  population  and  the  need 
for  Jobs.  The  smog  of  two  decades  ago  is 
not  forgotten,  but  it  is  something  in  the  past. 

"It  would  be  sad  If  we  hadn't  learned 
something  from  the  tragedy,"  says  Mrs. 
Miller. 


INCREASED  DuST  IN  AlR  SEEN  COOLING  CLIMATE 

Because  of  Increased  dust  in  the  air,  the 
Nations  climate  probably  has  cooled  off  as 
much  since  1950  as  it  had  warmed  up  since 
the  1830s,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  meteoro- 
logist savs. 

Prof  Reid  A.  Bryson.  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Center  of  Climatic  Research,  said  that 
he  believes  man  has  unwittingly  caused  "the 
rapid  and  catastrophic  increase  in  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  dustiness  over  the 

world." 

In  turn,  he  said,  this  tends  to  change 
climate. 

Bryson's  report  appeared  in  the  latest  issue 
of  the  UIR  Research  Newsletter,  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  University-Industry  Re- 
search Program  at  Wisconsin. 

The  most  obvious  way  man  h.-is  Inad- 
vertently changed  the  climate.  Bryson  said, 
Is  by  building  cities— which  are  dustier, 
foggier  and  smokier  than  the  counti-yside. 

"When  sunlight  falls  on  a  dusty  globe, 
more  sunlight  is  reflected."  Bryson  wrote,  and 
this  "lets  less  sunlight  reach  the  surface." 

Since  1950,  Bryson  said,  'the  earth  has 
cooled  off  as  much  as  it  warmed  up  in  the 
previous  150  years."  The  temperature  drop 
has  been  about  two-thirds  of  a  degree 
Fahrenheit,  he  said.  "Just  about  what  would 
be  expected  from  the  increase  of  dustiness 
In  the  atmosphere." 

The  amount  of  decline  may  seem  small, 
Bryson  argued,  but  "a  small  change  In  the 
world  temperature  may  be  associated  with 
big  differences  in  local  climate." 

He  noted  reports  of  midsummer  frosts  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  early  1800s  and  noted 
that  at  the  same  time  the  East  Coast  was 
experiencing  hot,  dry  summers. 

Both  have  also  been  true  in  recent  years, 
Bryson  added. 


[From  the  Harrisburg    (Pa.)    Patriot, 
Feb,  28,  1967) 
Little    Done   to    Prevent    Repeat    of    1948 
Despite    National    Alert — Nightmare    of 
First  U.S.  Smog  Tragedy  Hacnts  Donora 

(By    Jean   M.   White) 
Donor.\.— This  small,  blackened  Pennsyl- 
vania   steelmill    town    is    famous    for    two 
things:  smog  and  Stan  Muslal. 

The  first  it  would  like  to  forget.  But  like 
Muslal's  baseball  career,  the  smog  Is  in  the 
record  book;  October.  1948—20  dead  and 
5.910  (43  percent  of  the  population)  sickened 
iri  the  worst  air-pollution  "'episode"  in  the 
U.S. 

The  Donora  tragedy  sounded  the  nation's 
first  alert  that  atmospheric  pollution  is  more 
than  a  smoke  nuisance;  It  can  be  a  serious 
public  health  hazard  and  can  even  carry 
death  from  the  skies. 

Today,  nearly  two  decades  later,  there  Is 
a  growing  national  awareness  of  the  dangers 
of  dirty  air  in  our  pollution-producing 
society. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  has  called  for  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion to  check  air  pollution.  His  recommen- 
dations include  regional  "airsheds"  and 
national  emission  sUndards  for  certain 
Industries. 

In  Donora.  If  anything,  there  Is  a  special 
reason  for  concern.     Yet  little  has  been  done 
since   1948  to  prevent  another  tragedy. 
Many     here     still     remember    breathing 


through  blackened  handkerchiefs,  watch. ng 
helplessly  as  elderly  relatives  fell  to  the 
floor  gagging  for  breath,  growing  n.-usi-nted 
as  they  watched  the  annual  Halloween  pa- 
rade, seeing  the  sun  pale  and  dis.»ppear  at 
a  smothering  log  settled  on  Donora. 

"I   guess    it's   always   in    the   back    of   our 
minds."  says  Nora  Ross  Miller,  city  editor  of 
the  dally  Donora  Herald-American. 
Perhaps  It  is. 

But  today  the  No.  1  concern  of  Donora's 
residents  is"  the  loss  of  steel-mill  and  zinc- 
works  Jobs  and  getting  new  industry  into 
town.  People  live  through  a  cris.s  and  then 
go  on  to  forget. 

'It  happens  every  day  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  Donora,  it  happened  once.  Yet  if  any- 
one writes  a  story  about  air  pollution,  tbey 
have  to  drag  in  Donora.  I  got  so  angry  that 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  a  few  weeks 
ago." 

The  complaint  came  from  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Costa,  "born  and  raised"  In  Donora,  who 
now  works  on  the  Enterprise  Board  to  bring 
In  new  Industry  and  Jobs. 

She  was  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant  down- 
town when  a  heavy  smog  gathered  over 
Donora  on  the  Tuesday  morning  of  Oct.  26, 
1948,  For  five  days,  it  hung  like  a  sooty 
shroud  over  the  hillside  steel  town. 

"It  was  a  black  fog,"  Mrs.  Costa  recalls. 
"I  walked  through  It  catty-corner  across  the 
street  from  the  restaurant.  You  had  to  cut 
through  it.  You  couldn't  see  across  the 
street." 

Last  week,  on  a  rainy,  gr:<y  day  in  Donora, 
Mrs.  Costa  pointed  to  the  nearby  bluffs. 

"You  see  how  it  seems  to  be  hanging  low 
there.  That's  how  the  black  smoke  was 
that  night." 

Like  the  low-flying  air,  little  else  has 
changed  In  Donora.  Most  of  the  ingre- 
dients for  trouble  still  are  there:  Industrial 
town;  heavy  river,  rail  and  highway  traffic; 
steep  hills  and  bluffs  that  serve  as  wind- 
breakers;  low  valley  pockets  to  trap  stagnant 
air. 

The  steel  and  zinc  mills  that  line  Donora's 
riverfront  for  three  miles  haveheen  closing 
down  operations  over  the  last  five  years  for 
technological    and    economic    reasons. 

But  the  nearby  Monongahela  River  Valley 
is  still  one  large  pollutant  source  of  cough- 
ing smokestacks,  soft-coal  furnaces  in  homes 
and  offices,  cars,  dlesel  trucks,  freight  yards 
and  coal-carrying  barges  on  the  Monon- 
gahela. 

During  that  last  week  of  October.  1948. 
there  was  one  other  ingredient:  A  weather 
freak  that  meteorologists  call  a  "tempera- 
ture inversion."  Hot,  moist  air  entrapped 
stagnant  air  below  It.  It  could  not  rise  or 
blow  out. 

Donora  was  airtight  In  Its  polluted  pocket 
for  five  days. 

Normally,  warm  air  rises  to  the  cooler  at- 
mosphere above,  carrying  many  pollutants 
with  it  into  the  upper  regions.  During  a 
temperature  inversion,  a  Ud  of  hot  air  pre- 
vents this  circulation.  Temperature  Inver- 
sions are  not  common.  But  neither  are  th«t 
a  rarity,  particularly  in  the  lovely  Indian 
SummeV  days  of  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
This  small  steel  town  is  pocketed  amid 
500-foot-hlgh  bluffs  on  a  sharp  horseshoe 
bend  In  the  twisting  Monongahela  30  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh.  Poisoned  air  can't 
move  out  if  there  is  a  temperature  Inversion. 
"It's  like  putting  a  lid  on  a  kettle,"  Mrs. 
Miller  explains. 

She  remembers  watching  the  borough's 
Halloween  parade  on  a  Friday  night  19  years 

"It  was  murky  and  hard  to  see,  Mrs. 
Miller  recalls.  "I  was  a  member  of  the 
church  choir  and  we  had  sung  at  a  funeral 
that  night.  I  walked  home,  and  it  was 
hard  to  climb  the  hill.  I  put  a  handkerchief 
over  my  mouth  and  nose.  The  air  was  acrid. 
I  could  feel  It  In  my  nostr.:s  and  down  my 
throat.  The  handkerchief  was  black  wb"- 
I  reached  home," 
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The  next  night  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  hus- 
band drove  to  a  nearby  town. 

"We  drove  out  of  the  garage  and  there 
were  white  tire  marks  In  the  black-coated 
ground.  When  we  opened  the  door  and 
walked  In.  our  friends  said:  "You  are  alive. 
We've  been  trying  to  reach  you.  They  say 
people  are  dropping  like  flies  in  Donora.' 

"The  thing  is  that  we  didn't  know  the  ex- 
tent at  the  time.  You  felt  ill  yourself  but 
didn't  realize  how  many  others  were  111. 

"It  seemed  like  the  typical  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  autumn,  maybe  a  little  worse.  We 
were  used  to  a  dose  of  fumes  from  the  mills. 
It  could  make  you  feel  nauseated  at  times." 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  people  of  Do- 
nora had  grown  accustomed  to  the  acrid  air 
and  sooty  fallout.  Mrs.  John  Tokach.  who 
then  worked  in  a  zinc  plant,  remembers  the 
gray  smoke  that  seeped  into  the  offices  so 
she  couldn't  see  10  feet  away.  Sometimes 
the  office  girls  became  sick  with  "zinc  plant 
Jitters." 

But  by  the  fourth  night  of  Donora's  smog 
siege,  it  was  clear  It  wasn't  the  normal  fall 
haze.  People  were  collapsing  on  the  streets 
and  In  their  homes. 

John  Volk  was  Donora's  fire  chief  then 
and  still  Is,  as  wiry  as  ever.  He  was  busy 
sending  out  inhalators  and  oxygen  tanks  on 
the  Friday  night  of  the  smog. 

"Suddenly  It  struck  me  that  the  cars 
wouldn't  Idle.  There  wasn't  enough  oxygen 
In  the  air." 

On  Saturday  night  it  started  to  sprinkle, 
and  a  Sunday  rain  washed  out  the  dirty  air. 

Funeral  services  for  most  of  the  victims — 
Ave  women  and  15  men,  most  elderly  with 
cardiac  or  r^plratory  histories — were  held 
Tuesday  after  two  days  of  drenching  rain. 

As  Rudolph  Schwerha,  who  then  ran  the 
largest  funeral  parlor  in  Donora  and  is  now 
retired,  was  to  recall  later; 

"I  think  I  |iave  never  seen  such  a  beauti- 
ful blue  sky  or  such  a  shining  sun  or  such 
pretty  white  clouds.  Even  the  trees  In  the 
cemetery  seemed  to  have  color.  I  kept  look- 
ing up  all  day." 

On  the  following  Monday,  Donora  held  a 
town  meeting.  A  state  of  emergency  had 
been  declared. 

The  zinc  plant  cut  back  operations  for 
several  weeks.  A  town  ordinance  forbade 
refuse-burning  in  backyards.  The  mills 
agreed  to  put  washing  equipment  on  some 
smokestacks.  About  40  smog  victims  got  an 
expense-free  vacation  in  North  Carolina. 

Then  peop'e  went  back  to  work  and  their 
dally  routine. 

Today  heavy  black  smoke  pours  from  one 
of  Donora's  schools. 

"It  keeps  the  children  warm.  Soft  coal  Is 
easier  on  the  taxpayer,"  Mrs.  Costa  explains. 

Today  Donora  lives  In  the  reality  of  a 
dwindling  population  and  the  need  for  jobs 
and  factorijs.  The  smog  of  two  decades  ago 
is  not  forgotten  but  it  is  something  In  the 
past. 

"It  would  be  sad  If  we  hadn't  learned  some- 
thing from  the  tragedy,"  says  Mrs.  Miller. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week's  issue  of  The  Machinist, 
the  publication  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers,  reports  that  the  AFL-CIO's 
executive  council  has  expressed  enthusi- 
astic support  for  President  Johnson's 
Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967.  This  sup- 
port Is,  indeed,  welcomed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  March  2,  1967,  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Machinist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Labor  Applauds  Ban  on  Bdccino 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  ex- 
pressed "enthusiastic  support"  for  Presid'jnt 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  far-reaching  propfsal 
to  ban  electronic  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping. . 

If  enacted  by  Congress,  the  President's  pro- 
posals would  prohibit  employer  bugging  and 
wiretapping  of  workers  on  the  Job  Accord- 
ing to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  such  snooping 
Is  Increasing. 

One  national  detective  agency  was  recent- 
ly quoted  as  reporting  that  Its  undercover 
operations  are  up  10  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Phones  of  employees  with  access  to  com- 
pany secrets  are  commonly  tapped,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported. 

In  a  statement  adopted  at  Its  mld-wlnter 
meeting,  the  Council  noted  that  "successive 
constitutional  conventions  of  the  AFL-CIO 
have  reiterated  the  concern  of  American  la- 
bor for  full  recognition  and  protection  of  the 
right  of  privacy." 

Existing  law  on  this  subject,  the  statement 
continued,  is  totally  unsatisfactory,  partly 
because  of  the  development  of  new  types  of 
bugging  and  partly  because  of  the  way  the 
Department  of  Justice  Interprets  the  law. 

The  Council  said  that  labor  welcomes  and 
endorses  the  proposals  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  proposals  would  ban  all  wiretapping 
and  mechanical  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping, whether  by  law  enforcement  officials  or 
private  citizens. 

The  sole  exception  would  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  authorize  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping by  Federal  security  agencies  in  cir- 
cumstances where  he  finds  the  security  of 
the  nation  to  be  at  stake. 

Even  then,  no  evidence  so  obtained  could 
be  used  in  any  court. 


AMERICAN  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
UNDER  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROG- 
RESS ATTACKS  WORLD  FOOD 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  another 
dramatic  and  positive  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

On  Friday,  February  24.  1967,  a  vital 
new  program  in  the  war  aerainst  hunger 
was  initiated  by  the  signing  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Pillsbury 
Co.  of  Minneapolis. 

A  fact  of  life — daily  becoming  more 
acutely  discernible — is  that  population  is 
rising  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  food 
production.  The  result  is  deprivation 
and  suffering  and  the  undermining  of 
efforts  to  promote  economic  and  social 
progress. 

World  per  capita  food  production  is 
declining  and  is  now  less  than  it  was  in 
the  1930's. 

Evt?n  at  realistic  maximum  rates  of 
world  food  production,  including  our 
counti-y  and  its  surpluses,  total  food  out- 
put will  probably  be  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent mass  starvation  in  several  of  the 
lesser  developed  countries  in  the  com- 
paratively near  future. 

In  Chicago,  on  September  1,  1964,  Dr. 
Raymond  Ewell,  in  an  address  given  be- 
fore the  Division  of  Fertilizer  and  Soil 
Chemistry,  American  Chemical  Society, 
said: 

If  present  trends  continue,  It  seems  likely 
that  famine  will  reach  serious  proportions 
In  India.  Pakistan,  and  China,  followed  by 
Indonesia,  Iran.  Turkey.  Egypt  and  several 


other  countries  within  a  few  years  and  then 
followed  by  moet  of  the  other  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  by  1980. 
Such  a  famine  will  be  of  massive  propwrtlons 
affecting  hundreds  of  millions,  pKJsslbly  even 
billions,  of  persons. 

In  neighboring  Latin  America,  the  pop- 
ulation growth  statistics  are  staggering. 
In  1920,  Latin  America  had  90  million 
inhabitants.  By  1960  the  population  in- 
creased to  212  million.  In  other  words, 
in  40  years  there  was  an  increase  of  250 
percent.  If  this  situation  prevails  until 
1980 — a  mere  13  years  from  now — the 
212  million  of  1960  will  have  grown  to 
almost  400  million. 

Among  all  the  multiple  problems 
emerging  from  this  awesome  growth,  the 
immensely  important  need  of  human  nu- 
trition becomes  immediately  apparent  as 
well  as  demanding  of  our  attention  and 
scientific  know-how  to  create  carefully 
prepared  programs  to  alleviate  this  in- 
sistent pressure. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his 
message  on  foreign  aid  said: 

We  will  wage  War  on  Hunger.  Together, 
the  world  must  find  ways  to  bring  food  pro- 
duction and  population  growth  Into  balance. 

The  Agency  for  Internatiorml  Develop- 
ment and  the  Pillsbury  Co.  have  re- 
sponded to  our  President's  admonition 
and  have  launched  the  first  phase  of  a 
planned  3-year  program  designed  to  in- 
crease supplies  of  protein  foods  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  Pillsbury  Co.,  one  of  America's 
great  private  enterprises,  has  developed 
a  vast  knowledge  derived  from  its  98 
years  in  the  food  business  and,  in  its  con- 
tract with  AID,  continues  to  participate 
in  the  vanguard  of  food  production  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Pillsbury  has  developed  and  now  will 
test  a  new  complete  nutritional  food 
that  will  supplement  the  diet  and  fur- 
nish quantities  of  marginal  food  com- 
ponents, particularly  for  the  young  and 
the  expectant  mothers. 

The  area  for  initial  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken in  El  Salvador.  That  country 
has  accomplished  great  gains  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  has  been  one 
of  the  more  important  elements  figuring 
in  the  success  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  which  has  been  char- 
acterized by  President  Johnson  as  "one 
of  the  most  promising  innovations  in  the 
developing  world." 

CNF — Pillsbury's  "complete  nutrition 
food"— will  be  produced  in  El  Salvador 
as  a  formulated  drink  using  production 
equipment  and  facihties  available  there 
and  will  be  composed  of  protein  mate- 
rials which  can  be  produced  in  ready 
supply  in  the  Central  American  area, 
such  as  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  soy- 
beans. Local  Salvadoran  labor  will  be 
used  and  the  plant  and  business  will  be 
financed  in  part  by  Salvadoran  capital. 
All  of  this  Induces  a  greater  measure  of 
self-help  by  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
in  the  development  of  their  own 
economy. 

President  Johnson  recently  asserted: 

The  only  obligation  ties  to  our  aid  Is  the 
recipient's  obllgutlon  to  Itself  ...  to  mo- 
bilize Its  own  resources  as  efficiently  m 
poEflb!p. 

El  Salvador  is  doing  this. 
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I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Salvador,  the  Pillsbury  Co.,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  success  in  this  unique  under- 
taking which  should  do  so  much  to  al- 
leviate the  immeasurable  problems  in 
food  production  that  are  developing 
ahead  of  us. 


HENRY  R.  LUCE 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  William 
H.  Ewing,  of  Honolulu,  editorial  con- 
sultant to  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  is 
one  of  Hawaii's  finest  journalists. 

Bill  Ewing  is  a  "newspaperman's  news- 
paperman" who  writes  with  great  style 
and  clarity.  For  many  years  he  was 
managing  editor  and  editor  of  Hawaii's 
largest  newspaper. 

This  week.  Bill  Ewing  paid  tribute  to  a 
fallen  giant  in  the  field  of  American  Jour- 
nalism— Henry  R.  Luce. 

I  ask  unanlBttous  consent  that  Bill  Ew- 
Ing's  reminCscences  of  Mr.  Luce  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 

Mar.  4,  1967] 

He  Was  a  Pro 

I  did  not  know  Henry  Luce  very  well.  Well 
enough  to  call  him  Harry  without  feeling 
either  familiar  or  presumptlous.  I  stood 
somewhat  In  awe  of  him.  He  had  accom- 
plished so  much  in  so  little  time.  To  have 
ended  his  career  so  soon  seemed  almost  as 
tragic  as  his  death  last  Tuesday  at  68.  In 
other  words,  the  more  creative  one  has  been, 
the  more  far-reaching  the  change  when  crea- 
tivity is  over.  Henry  Luce  achieved  what  is 
given  to  very  few  men,  the  fact  of  leaving 
the  imprint  of  himself,  his  Ideas  and  his  per- 
lonality,  on  the  time  he  lived  In.  But  after 
that  he  could  only  stand  by  and  watch  It 
slip  through  his  fingers. 

Such  thoughts  occurred  to  me  as  I  watched 
him  enjoying  his  grandchildren  on  the  beach 
at  the  Outrigger  or  listening  quietly  to  les- 
ser people  who  courted  the  company  of  a 
famous  man.  He  was  slightly  deaf,  which 
he  made  no  effort  to  conceal.  But  he  was  not 
old  In  any  sense.  He  did  not  talk  a  great 
deal,  preferring  to  listen.  When  an  occasion 
arose  to  speak  he  spoke  Immediately. 

Once,  we  were  arranging  a  luncheon  for 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  physicist,  who  likes  to 
talk  and  talks  very  well  Indeed.  I  offered  to 
Invite  a  general  officer  known  to  be  highly 
articulate.  "Now  wait  a  minute,"  Harry  said, 
"Which  do  we  want,  the  general  or  the  scien- 
tist? We  can't  have  two  stars."  "What  about 
you?"  I  said.  "Oh,  me.  I  Just  listen."  And 
he  did. 

Reporters  have  written  that  he  barked 
at  them  and  there  Is  some  justification  for 
this  criticism.  He  had  a  staccato  way  of 
speaking  with  a  tone  of  finality  In  whatever 
he  said.  So  far  as  the  reporters  were  con- 
cerned, he  probably  had  been  taken  over 
the  Jumps  In  the  newspai>ers  often  enough  to 
Justify  his  wariness,  just  as  his  own  publica- 
tions have  taken  the  newspapers  to  task. 
This  is  a  curioxiB  thing.  Publishers  and  edi- 
tors rarely  are  willing  to  talk  to  reporters. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Luce  gave  the  Impres. 
slon  of  a  venerable  Hon,  with  hair  brushed 
straight  back  to  form  a  graying  mane  fram- 
ing his  angular  face  with  the  firmly-set 
mouth  and  keen  eyes  beneath  bushy  brows. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  probably  over  six  feet, 
causing  him  usually  to  stand  leaning  slightly 
forward  to  catch  the  words  of  the  person 
addressing   him.     He    took   to   aloha   shirta 


at  once  on  arriving  In  Hawaii.  They  be- 
came his  standard  garb  unless  the  occasion 
called  for  something  dressier. 

The  extent  to  which  he  continued  to  in- 
fluence Time's  policies  after  retiring  as  edi- 
tor-in-chief In  1964 — to  become  editorial 
chairman — can  only  be  estimated  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable.  To  this  observer 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Time  Mag- 
azine Is  the  fact  that,  over  a  period  of  more 
than  40  years.  It  has  remained  so  constant 
to  the  image  created  in  the  1920's  by  Luce 
and  his  partner,  Briton  Haddon,  who  died 
In  1929.  The  people  who  edit  It  have  been 
switched  many  times  but  the  magazine  has 
changed  very  little.  And  this  is  probably 
because  Henry  Luce  was  still  around. 

Even  after  his  retirement  as  editor-in- 
chief  he  was  constantly  trying  to  anticipate 
the  course  of  national  and  International  af- 
fairs— the  Important  things.  For  example, 
he  knew  while  on  a  visit  to  Honolulu  in  the 
summer  of  1965  the  plans  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  then  unannounced,  for  a 
big  buildup  in  Vietnam.  He  believed  It 
would  work.  too.  He  thought  the  end  would 
come  sooner  than  It  has,  that  the  pressure 
simply  would  be  too  great  for  the  enemy 
to  withstand.  Of  course  he  was  not  the 
only  one  who  was  mistaken.  The  President, 
for  example. 

He  respected  Mr.  Johnson's  strength  of 
purpose,  which  was  natural,  this  being  one 
of  his  own  outstanding  characteristics.  He 
let  his  regard  for  the  President  spin  over 
into  other,  more  personal  areas.  Once,  order- 
ing a  drink,  he  asked  for  Cutty  Sark.  "That's 
what  the  President  drinks,"  he  explained 
with  a  twinkle.  "I  figure  If  It's  good  enough 
for  Johnson  It's  good  enough  for  me." 
Gw^ien  It  came  to  politics  he  allowed  Clare, 
his  wife,  to  do  most  of  the  talking,  which 
she  was  quite  able  and  willing  to  do.  Once 
he  was  asked  whether  he  had  followed  Clare 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  (The  story,  no 
doubt  apKx;ryphal.  Is  still  told  of  the  time 
when  Clare,  a  fresh  and  enthusiastic  convert, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Vatican  tried  to  interest  the 
Pope  in  joining  the  Church.)  Luce  said  no, 
that  after  Clare  found  the  true  faith  she  tried 
to  bring  him  Into  the  fold,  but  he  told  her 
he  thought  he  would  stick  with  the  Presby- 
terians. 

Mrs.  Luce,  whose  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments are  many  and  varied,  admired  her  hus- 
band greatly.  "Harry  is  the  smartest  man  I 
ever  met,"  she  said  once.  "But  I  never  heard 
anybody  call  him  an  intellectual.  And  I 
know  the  reason  why.  You  have  to  get  a 
reputation  as  a  liberal,  a  Democratic  liberal, 
at  that,  and  then  everybody  starts  calling  you 
an  Intellectual." 

The  Luces  had  one  or  two  changes  of  plan 
after  acquiring  the  Orvls  property  on  Kahala 
Avenue,  one  plan  being  to  raze  the  old  struc- 
ture and  build  an  entirely  new  house.  Luce 
became  concerned  over  speculation  that,  in 
time,  the  strip  between  the  avenue  and  the 
beach  might  be  rezoned  for  apartments. 
"How  long  do  you  think  that  might  be?"  he 
asked  me  once.    "Ten  years?" 

I  said  I  didn't  know. 

"Well,"  he  said.  I  "expect  to  live  longer  than 
10  years."  (This  was  in  the  summer  of  1966.) 
"But  I'd  like  to  feel  some  assurance  that  for 
at  least  that  long  I  wouldn't  have  an  apart- 
ment house  going  up  beside  me." 

Time,  circumstance,  industry.  Imagination, 
perseverance,  all  these  and  more  go  Into  the 
making  of  a  man  like  Henry  Luce.  Among 
other  characteristics  he  understood  the  pe- 
culiar bond  of  mutual  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion that  exists  among  people — not  all  of 
them — who  process  Information  Into  news. 
He  made  a  great  deal  of  money  but  It  was 
his  feel  for  news  that  made  It  possible.  Some 
people  have  it  and  some  haven't.  It  Is  the 
difference  between  being  a  pro  and  not  being 
one.    Henry  Luce  was  a  pro. 

— ^WiLLiAM  Ewing. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZAITON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  a  longstanding  previous  en- 
gagement in  my  State  of  Alabama  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  yes- 
terday to  vote  on  the  final  passage  of 
S.  355.  the  proposed  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967  which  passed  the 
Senate  75-9.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  bill. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  joint 
committee  which  recommended  tliis  pro- 
posal. I  know  how  diligently  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  LMr.  MoNRONEy], 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee, 
has  worked  over  the  months,  first  to  help 
formulate  this  bill  of  needed  chsmges 
and  then  to  provide  the  leadership  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  its  passage 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  has  done  an  out- 
standing job,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  associated  with  him. 

The  bill  was  thoroughly  and  carefully 
considered  in  committee  and  extensively 
debated  in  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  take  the  measure  up 
soon,  which  may  lead  to  its  early  enact- 
ment. 


AFL-CIO    APPRAISES    THE  WAR    ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  probably 
no  American  organization  has  a  deeper 
interest  or  greater  stake  in  the  success  of 
the  war  on  poverty  than  the  AFLr-CIO 
which  represents  more  than  13^2  million 
union  members  and  undoubtedly,  also, 
represents  the  sentiments  and  hopes  of 
millions  of  others  who  are  unorganized. 

Recently  at  its  midwinter  meeting  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  subjected  the 
2-year-old  war  on  poverty  program  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  and  appraisal.  The 
AFL-CIO  finds  itself  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  make  such  an  appraisal  because — 
in  the  council's  words: 

Organized  labor  has  not  only  given  moral 
support  to  this  program,  but  it  has  been  In- 
volved at  all  levels.  Today  hundreds  of  AFL- 
CIO  members  serve  on  community  action 
boards  and  committees.  In  addition,  AFL- 
CIO  unions  have  assumed  active  sponsorship 
of  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  AFL-CIO's  thoughtful  assessment 
of  the  war  on  poverty  program — what  it 
has  accomplished  and  what  directions  it 
should  follow  from  here — deserve  a  con- 
scientious reading  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others.  The  council  statement 
deplored  the  cutbacks  in  funds  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  the  operation  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  urged  the 
90th  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essar>-  to  permit  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  those  programs  directed  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  urban  and  rural 
poverty. 

The  council  also  declared: 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  convinced  that  our 
country  has  the  material  resources  and  hu- 
man talents  to  meet  both  its  international 
requirements  and  its  homefront  needs.  A 
retreat  now — through  a  failure  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  to  carry  the  war  on  poverty 
forward — will  dash  the  hopes  of  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  yet  to  rise  out 
ol  poverty  and  who  are  still  denied  full  and 
eqtial  opportunities. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  on  the  war  on  poverty  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  War  on  Poverty 
(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  February  1967) 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  deeply  commuted  to  our 
nation's  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty.  When 
President  Johnson  first  called  for  "an  un- 
conditional war.  here  and  now.  on  poverty," 
he  struck  a  deep  response  from  the  labor 
movement.  Organized  labor,  since  Its  birth, 
has  sought  to  eliminate  poverty  through 
trade  union  organization,  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  social  legislation. 

\ve  have  supported,  and  continue  to  sup- 
port, programs  pimed  at  helping  the  poor 
nijve  from  the  hopeles.sness  and  despair  of 
poverty  toward  a  sharing  of  America's  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  such  programs  essentially  must 
be  based  on : 

(1)  Job  opportimltles,  at  decent  wages,  lor 
the  millions  of  Impoverished  who  are  able 
to  work  and  seek  employment. 

(2)  Adequate  Social  Security  benefits  for 
the  aged  who  are  retired. 

(3)  Adequate  income  maintenance, 
through  a  much-improved  and  overall  sys- 
tem of  public  assistance,  for  those  additional 
impoverished  millions  who  are  not  self-sus- 
taining, due  to  the  absence  of  the  family 
breadwinner,  disability  or  other  causes. 

The  road  out  of  poverty  requires  full  and 
fair  opportunities  for  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  decent  housing,  effective  en- 
forcement of  clvU  rights,  and  adequate  social 
service  assistance.  The  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  poverty,  however,  must  emphasize 
Jobs,  income  and  upgrading,  as  Us  founda- 
tion. 

Many  essential  measures  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  since  1961.  that  are 
parts  of  the  anti-poverty  effort — Including 
civil  ri!?hts  legislation,  substantial  Improve- 
ments in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  fed- 
eral aid  to  general  and  vocational  education, 
model  cities  legislation,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Tlie  AFL-CIO  was  a  major 
force  in  seeking  adoption  of  all  these  ad- 
vances. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act^wlth  its 
broad  attack  on  the  causes  and  cont'nuatlon 
of  poverty — Is  a  vital  part  of  the  overall  ef- 
fort to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

Organized  labor  has  not  only  given  moral 
support  to  this  program,  but  it  has  been  in- 
volved at  all  levels.  Today,  hundreds  of 
AFL-CIO  members  serve  on  community  ac- 
tion board'?  and  committees.  In  addition, 
AFL-CIO  unions  have  assumed  active  spon- 
sorship of  anti-poverty  programs. 

Such  efforts  by  organized  labor  should  be 
expanded  in  the  thou«;ands  of  communities 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  coun- 
try— translating  AFL-CIO  supported  nation- 
al legislation  into  reality  In  local  commu- 
nities. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  during  the  course  of 
developing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs.  We  recognize  the  complexities 
and  difficulties  of  administering  such  new, 
pioneering  and  exp>erLmentaI  approaches.  It 
would  be  remarkable,  indeed.  If  there  were 
no  problems  in  getting  such  varied  efforts 
off  the  ground  It  is  ovir  firm  conviction, 
however,  that  such  problems — many  of  them 
now  being  corrected — are  not  due  to  in- 
herent deficiencies  In  the  overall  program. 
Itself. 

We  repudiate  the  attacks  on  the  war  on 
poverty  aimed  at  crippling  or  destroying  the 
entire  program.  We  likewise  reject  the  at- 
tempt to  erect  a  mythology  that  America 


cannot  afford  to  wage  an  effective  war  on 

poverty. 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  convinced  that  our 
country  has  the  material  resources  and  hu- 
man talents  to  meet  both  Its  International 
requirements  and  its  homcfront  needs.  A 
retreat  now^through  a  failure  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  to  carry  the  war  on 
poverty  forward — will  dash  the  hopes  of 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  have  yet 
to  rise  out  of  poverty  and  who  are  still  de- 
nied   full    and   eqtial    opportunities. 

Funds  for  community  action  programs, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  have  been  cut  back  by  the  reduction 
In  the  overall  amount  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  operation  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  specific  projects.  The  net  Impact  of  the 
reduction  of  available  funds  Is  the  curtail- 
ment of  many  essential  programs.  We  urge 
the  90th  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  programs  directed  toward 
the  elimination  of  urban  and  rural  poverty. 

This  war  on  poverty  Is  big  enough  and 
Important  enough  to  require  the  coopera- 
tion, talents  and  energy  of  all  groups  In 
American  society — business,  trade  unions, 
the  clergy  and  other  private  groups,  as  well 
as  the  government.  The  special  talents  and 
abilities  of  all  are  required.  In  this  sense, 
recent  propo.sals  to  Involve  the  business 
community  more  directly  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, along  with  others,  are  highly  com- 
mendable. The  normal  functions  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  as  well  as  the  managerial 
and  technical  abilities  of  Industry,  have 
their  vital  and  proper  roles  In  the  nation's 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

It  Is  our  conviction,  however,  that  no  seg- 
ment of  our  society  should  seek  to  profit 
from  the  special  services  It  renders  to  the 
war  on  poverty  program.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  proposal  of  a  federal  charter  for  a 
profit-making,  war-on-poverty  company.  We 
view  with  skepticism  and  misgiving  other 
proposals  for  profit-making  business  ven- 
tures in  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
related  programs. 

We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  continue  to  advance  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  eliminate  poverty. 

We  call  on  all  affiliated  trade  unions,  state 
and  city  central  bodies  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities In  community  anti-poverty  programs. 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  many  recommendations  for  Income 
guarantees,  "reviewing  their  merits  and  dis- 
advantages and  reporting  In  two  years  to  me 
and  the  American  people." 

We  request  the  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO  to 
review  these  proposals  for  Income  guarantees 
and  to  report  the  finding  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 


RANDOLPH  COMMENTS  ON  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  SERVICE  TO  LABOR- 
BUSINESS:  INCLUDES  SPEECH  BY 
ARNOLD  ORDMAN.  GENERAL 
COUNSEL,  NLRB  IN  WASHINGTON, 
DC. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  milestones  in  my  career  as  a  Meni- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
occurred  during  my  second  term,  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  com- 
monly called  the  Wagner  Act,  was 
passed.  Since  that  time,  I  have  watched 
with  Interest  the  role  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  performed  In  mak- 
ing collective  bargaining  work  through- 
out our  country.  Last  week  I  wfts  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  recognizing  the 


occasion  of  the  25  millionth  voter  in  a 
NLRB-conducted  election. 

Today  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senate 
Members  another  area  in  which  the 
NLRB  is  attempting  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  labor  relations-business 
community.  In  our  complex  society, 
there  are  often  several  ways  of  solving 
any  problem.  In  certain  types  of  labor 
disputes,  both  the  NLRB  and  private 
arbitration  are  available  to  the  parties 
Last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Arbitrators  the  able  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  NLRB,  Arnold  Ord- 
man,  discussed  the  interrelation  of  arbi- 
tration and  the  NLRB  and  indicated  the 
reasons  for  NLRB  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Ordman's  speech,  "Arbitration  and  the 
NLRB — A  Second  Look." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ARBrrRATioN  AND  THE  NLRB — A  Second  Look 
(By   Arnold   Ordman.   general   counsel.   Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  Washington, 
D.C..  before  the  National  Academy  of  Arbi- 
trators.   20th    annual    meeting.   Fairmont 
Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  3.  1967) 
In  June  of  1964  I  put  the  question  whether 
there  was  or  could  be  a  happy  marriage  be- 
tween  the  National  Labor  Relations   Board 
and  the  arbitral  process.'     Since  that  time 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  a  successful  union 
have  been  removed,  others  have  merely  been 
more  sharply  identified.    Complete  harmony 
Is  not  yet  assured  but  now,  as  then,  we  can 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
dedicated  effort  on  both  sides  to  make   the 
marriage  work. 
Let  us  take  a  second  look. 
Long  before  the  Steelworkers  Trilogy  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Indicated  Its 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  arbitration 
in  the  system  of  industrial  self-government 
the  Act  was  designed  to  promote.^    After  all, 
Its  first  and  second  Chairmen  J.  W;u-ren  Mad- 
den  and   Harry  A.   MllUs   had   been   distin- 
guished arbitrators  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Wagner  Act.    And  Dr.  William  M.  Leiser- 
son  came  to  the  Board  In  1939  with  an  out- 
standing record  as  one  of  America's  foremost 
arbitrators. 

In  1955  the  Board  in  its  landmark  decision 
in  Spielberg  Manufacturing  Co.,'  honored  an 
arbitration  award  whlcli  denied  reinstate- 
ment to  certain  individuals  allegedly  guilty 
of  strike  misconduct.  The  Board  stated  that 
It  would  honor  an  arbitration  award  where 
"the  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  fair 
and  regular,  all  parties  had  agreed  to  be 
bound,  and  the  decision  of  the  arbitration 
panel  Is  not  clearly  repugnant  to  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  the  Ac;:."  * 

The  Board  thus  recognized  In  sltuationa 
where  an  arbitration  award  has  been  ren- 
dered the  public  interest  In  fostering  private 
arbitration.  The  Spielberg  safeguards  were 
required  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that  the 
encouragement  of  private  adjudication  of 
disputes  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  public  rights  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  designed  to  guarantee. 
There  are  differences  between  the  private 
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'^Arbitration  and  the  N.L.R.B.—A  Happy 
Marriage?  Address  by  writer  before  the  Mid- 
west Seminar  on  Advanced  Arbitration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Chicago.  Illinois.  June  5.  1964. 

»  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corp.,  47  NLRB  694, 
enforced  as  modified  141  P.  2d  785  (9th  Cir- 
cuit). 

«  U2  NLRB  1080. 

<  112  NLRB  St  p.  1082. 


(rrievance-arbltratlon  process  formulated  to 
enforce  contractual  rights  and  duties  and 
tbe  statutory  administrative  processes  of  the 
Board  established  to  protect  and  enforce 
••  .  .  the  rights  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  labor  disputes  affecting  commerce."' 
The  Board's  power  and  duty  to  prevent  un- 
fair labor  practices  stems  from  Section  10(a) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
provides  that  the  Board's  power  to  remedy 
unfair  labor  practices  "shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  other  means  of  adjustment  or  preven- 
tion that  has  been  or  may  be  established  by 
agreement,  law,  or  otherwise."  These  statu- 
tory provisions  make  It  manifest  that  the 
Board  is  a  public  Instrumentality  enforcing 
■public  rights." "  The  parties  may  not  by 
private  contract  either  circumvent  or  limit 
the  Board's  Jurisdiction.'  The  Board  "Is  not 
just  an  umpire  to  referee  a  game  between 
an  employer  and  a  union."  " 

An  arbitrator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
creature  and  servant  of  the  parties  selected 
to  determine  disputes  arising  under  the  sys- 
tem of  private  law  found  In  the  collective 
bargaining  contract  and  In  the  practices  and 
customs  which  Illuminate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  promises  and  arrangements 
evidenced  by  that  contract.  He  has  a  limited 
charter  "in  a  system  of  self-government 
created  by  and  confined  to  the  parties."" 
The  arbitrator,  therefore,  determines  private 
rights  and  private  duties  stemming  from  a 
private  contract. 

The  Steclwcrrkers  Trilogy '»  emphasized 
the  impiirtance  In  the  general  statutory 
scheme  of  labor  arbitration  as  a  means  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  peace.  The 
Board's  hospitality  to  the  arbitration  proc- 
ess wa.s  manifested  In  Spielberg,  and  the 
Board  subsequent  to  the  Trilogy  further  evi- 
denced Its  recognition  of  arbitration  as  "an 
Instrument  of  national  labor  policy  for  com- 
posing contractual  differences"  '>  discerned 
by  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Court's  read- 
ing of  Section  301'^  and  203(d)  '»  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


'Section  1(b),  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act. 

•See  Amalgamated  Utility  Workers  v.  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.,  309  U.S.  261.  264,  266- 
268;  Sational  Licorice  Co.  v.  N.L.R.B  ,  309 
US  350.  3S5:  Consolidated  Edi.son  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B  .  305  U.S.   197.  264-265.  267-269. 

■See  N.LR.B.  v.  Walt  Disney  Productions, 
146  F.  2d  44.  47-49  (9th  Circuit) ,  cert,  denied, 
324  U.S.  877;  Lodge  743,  Machinists  v.  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  337  F.  2d  5  (2d  Circuit),  cert, 
denied.  3P.4  U.S.  908. 

» Shoreline  Enterprises  v.  N.LJi.B.,  262  F. 
2d  933  (5th  Circuit). 

•Shulman:  Reason,  Contract  and  Law  in 
Labor  Rclatio^is,  68  Harvard  Law  Review  999. 
1016. 

'"  United  Steelworkers  of  America  v.  Ameri- 
can Mfg.  Co.,  363  U.S.  564;  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America  V.  Warrior  &  Gulf  Navigation 
Co.,  363  U.S.  574;  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  v.  Enterprise  Wheel  &  Car  Corp., 
363  U.S.  593. 

"  International  Harvester  Co.,  138  NLRB 
923.  926,  affd  sub  nom.  Ramsey  v.  N.L.R  B., 
327  P.  2d  784  (7th  Circuit),  cert,  denied,  377 
tI.S.  1003. 

"Section  301(a)  provides:  "Suits  for  viola- 
tion of  contracts  between  an  employer  and 
a  labor  organization  representing  employees 
m  an  industry  affecting  commerce  as  defined 
In  this  Act,  or  between  any  such  labor  orga- 
nizations, may  be  brought  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction 


The  process  of  accommodation  between 
the  public  interest  in  the  voluntary  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  by  the  parties  themselves 
as  expressed  In  the  Trilogy  and  In  Section 
203(d)  and  the  public  Interest  In  protecting 
the  rights  of  employees,  employers  and 
unions  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  bound  to  reveal  areas  of  compati- 
bility but  also  areas  of  overlap  and  to  some 
extent  conflict. 

The  Supereme  Court  soon  put  to  rest  the 
notion  that  the  preemption  doctrine  of  such 
cases  as  Garmon  '  was  relevant  to  a  suit  for 
violation  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment.'^  And  the  Court  also  made  It  clear 
that  the  preemption  doctrine  does  not  bar 
a  suit  under  Section  301  for  breach  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  even  though 
the  identical  conduct  would  also  constitute 
a  basis  for  an  unfair  labor  practice  proceed- 
ing.-" If  confiici  should  arise,  however,  the 
Court  noted  in  Carey  v.  Westinghouse,  the 
Board's  authority  Is  superior.'' 

The  Spielberg  standards  are  designed  to 
balance  tliese  sometimes  competing  Inter- 
ests In  a  liishlon  compatible  with  the  stat- 
utory objectives.  There  are  now  a  substan- 
tial number  of  cases  in  which  the  rather 
generalized  Spielberg  standards  have  been 
applied. 

I.  BOARD  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  WHERE 
GRIEVANCE-ARBITRATION  PROCEDURES  HAVE 
CULMINATED    IN    AN    AWARD 

A.  Arbitration  awards  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases 
The  Spielberg  doctrine  has  obvious  appli- 
cation, of  course,  in  situations  in  which  the 
grievance-arbitration  procedure  has  culmi- 
nated in  an  award.  The  fairness  and  regu- 
larity requirement  has  not  been  niet  where 
the  discharged  employee  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate notice,"  was  denied  counsel,'"  or  re- 
fused to  participate  under  circumstances 
showing  union  hostility  toward  him.'^'  And 
when  the  arbitrator  in  adjudicating  the  al- 
leged contract  violation  has  not  passed  upon 
the  unfair  labor  practice  issue  the  Board 
under  well  established  policy  will  not  honor 
the  award." 

The  composition  of  the  tribunal  must  be 
such  as  will  Insure  that  the  grievant  will  be 
afforded  a  fair  and  Impartial  hearing.  Bi- 
partite committees  as  such  are  not  fore- 
closed -  but  where,  as  In  a  hiring  hall  case 
or  discharge  case,  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  submission  to  a  bi-partite  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  the 
contracting  parties  would  constitute  a  ref- 
erence of  the   grievance   to  a  tribunal  the 


existing  collective-bargaining  agreement. 
The  Service  is  directed  to  make  its  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  services  available  In  the 
settlement  of  such  grievance  disputes  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  in  exceptional  cases." 

"San  Diego  BuVdmg  Trades  Council  v. 
Garriion.  359  U.S.  236. 

''•  Teamsters  v.  Lucas  Flour  Co..  369  U.S.  95. 

'■'Smith  v.  Evening  News  Association,  371 
U.S.  195. 

1"  Carey  v.  Westinghouse,  375  U.S.  261. 
» Gateway   Transportation   Company,    137 

NLRB  1763 

■»  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  123  NLRB  395. 

"'In  International  Harvester  Company.  138 
NLRB  923.  enf'd  sub  nom.  Ramsey  v.  N.L.R.B.. 
327  F.  2d  (CA.  7).  where  the  grievant  did 
not  agree  tc  be  bound  by  the  award,  had  no 
notice  of  the  hearings  and  did  not  partici- 
pate In  them,  the  Board  noting  that  the  em- 
ployee's interests  were  vigorously  defended 
by    the    employer    nevertheless    honored    an 


members  of  which  would  be  arrayed  In 
common  Interest  against  the  grievant  the 
necessary  safeguards  of  fairness  and  regu- 
larity are  absent." 

An  Interesting  problem  Is  presented  where 
the  Board's  Investigation  results  In  the  dis- 
closure of  Important  evidence  that  was  not 
presented  to  the  arbitrator  in  the  hearing 
before  him  and,  therefore,  not  considered  by 
him  In  making  his  determination.  Should 
the  Board  honor  the  award? 

In  Precision  Fittings.  Inc..-'  on  Its  face 
and  upon  the  evidence  before  the  arbitrator 
the  award  seemed  to  meet  Spielberg  stand- 
ards. Indeed,  special  counsel  represented 
the  discliargee. 

At  an  arbitration  hearing  the  dischargee, 
who  had  been  active  In  conduct  looking  to- 
ward  the  decertification  of  the  Incumbent 
union,   was   said   by   the   management   wlt- 
nes.'=es  to  have  been  discharged  for  having 
falsified  his  employment  application  and  for 
having   failed   to   report   for   overtime  work 
the  preceding  Saturday.    In  dealing  with  the 
evidence  tiiat  the  discharge  took  place  only 
a  few  days  after  the  employee   had  drawn 
up    a    second    decertification    petition,    the 
arbitrator  noted  that  this  evidence  was  only 
circtimstantial.     As  to  an  alleged  disparate- 
ness  in    treatment   between    the    dischargee 
and  other  employees  for  offenses  charged,  the 
arbitrator  concluded  that  the  evidence  was 
insufficient  to  show  such  disparateness  and 
that  the  dischargee  was  In   fact  discharged 
for   the   reasons   assigned   by    the   employer. 
At  the  hearing  before  the  NLRB  Trial  Ex- 
aminer,   a    former    company    vice    president 
who  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  the 
discharge  testified  and  gave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  events  relating  to  the 
discharge.    According  to  his  testimony  which 
was  credited  by  the  Trial  Examiner,  a  pre- 
text was  sought  by  the  management  for  dis- 
charging the  grievant  and  found  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  dischargee  had  omitted  men- 
tioning a  prior  employment  In  his   applica- 
tion  for  employment.     The   Trial   Examiner 
and  the  Board  held  the  discharge  to  be  dis- 
criminatory and  refused  to  honor  the  award 
because    the    proceeding    was    neither    fair 
nor  regular.     'The   Spielberg  standards  were 
subverted.       The     employer's     withholding 
from  the  arbitrator  the  one  fact  peculiarly 
within    Its    knowledge    which    would    have 
shown  that   the  discharge  was  based  on  a 
pretext    fraudulently    concealed    the    facts. 
Such  circumstances.  It  was  held    nullify  any 
Justification  for  the  Board  yielding  its  statu- 
tory power  to  a  private  instrumentality. 

Repugnancy  to  the  policies  of  the  Act 
will,  under  Spielberg  standards,  if  found  In 
an  award,  result  in  the  Board's  refusal  to 
honor  it.  A  series  of  discharge  cases  Illus- 
trate this  principle. 

In  Virginia-Carolina  Freight  Lines,  Inc.,'' 
the  arbitrator  upheld  the  discharge  of  an 
employee  for  seekiiig  Board  assistance  In  a 
dispute  he  had  with  the  employer.  The 
Board  refused  to  honor  the  award. 

Where  the  arbitrator's  award  results  In  a 
retroactive  application  of  a  union-security 
clause  in  violation  of  the  Act  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Board  would  refuse  to  honor  such  an 
award.-* 

And  where  an  arbitration  award  upholds 
a  discharge  of  employees  for  causing  a  work 
stoppage  as  a  violation  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  the  work  stoppage  Is  a 
protected    activity   because   caused    by    em- 


'  Roadway   Express,   Inc..    145    NLRB    153; 


court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction      oy    lae    '^'"i""^^'    ""^ -'-""'"'"  ;"--:r:r-";-      vr,,,r,r^toirn    Cartaae    Company     146    NLRB 
Of  the  parties,  without  respect  to  the  amount      aw.ard   requiring  the   employer  to   discharge     J«^7;^'°;^,^^^";f  |^^;^Xl42  NLRB  517; 


In  controversy  or  without  regard  to  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties." 

"Section  203(d)  provides:  "Final  adjust- 
ment by  a  method  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  desirable  method 
for  settlement  of  grievance  disputes  arising 
over  the  application  or  Interpretation  of  an 


the  employee. 

5'  Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  130  NLRB  1097; 
LaPrensa.  Inc.,  131  NLRB  527;  cf.  Tex-Tan 
Welhausen  Company.  159  NLRB  No.  141. 

1*  Denver-Chicago  Trucking  Company.  132 
NLRB  1416;  Modern  Motor  Express.  Inc ,  149 
NLRB  1507. 


see  Local  149.  etc.  [Associated  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors of  Arizona).  149  NLRB  39,  45-46. 

s«  141  NLRB  1034. 

-■'  155  NLRB  No.  52. 

"Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  97  NLRB  517 
{pie-Spielberg). 
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ployer  unfair  labor  practices  the  Board  will 
refuse  to  honor  such  an  award." 
B.  Arbitratitm  awards  in  representation  cases 
The  Board  has  held  that  the  Spielberg 
doctrine  Is  applicable  to  representation  dis- 
putes In  Raley's.  Inc..-'  an  arbitrator  had 
found  that  certain  employees  were  covered 
by  the  contract  between  the  parties  to  the 
arbitration  proceeding.  Subsequently,  a  pe- 
tition was  filed  with  the  Board  by  a  rival 
union  seeking  to  represent  the  same  employ- 
ees that  the  arbitrator  had  ruled  were  cov- 
ered by  the  contract.  The  Board,  stating 
that  it  would  apply  Spielberg  standards  In 
representation  proceedings  as  well  as  In  un- 
fair labor  practice  proceedings  when  an 
arbitral  award  is  relied  upon  by  one  or  more 
parties,  held  the  contract  to  be  a  bar.  The 
award  was  found  consistent  with  Board  prin- 
ciples and  peUtloner's  absence  from  the  arbi- 
tration proceeding  was  deemed  Immaterial 
Since  the  employer  In  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding had  vigorously  contended  that  the 
contract  did  not  cover  the  employees  In  dis- 
putes, a  position  Identical  with  that  urged 
by  the  petitioner  In  the  representation  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  application  of  the  rule  In  Raley  s  case 
has  been  limited  in  several  recent  Board 
cases.™  Of  particular  Interest  to  this  audi- 
ence Is  the  Board  decision  in  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation.'"  That  case  Is  the  after- 
math of  Carey  v.  Westinghouse.^^  In  that 
case  the  lUE  was  certified  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees. The  contract  contained  an  arbitra- 
tion clause  relating  to  unresolved  disputes 
involving  the  "interpretation,  application  or 
claimed  violation"  of  the  contract.  lUE 
grieved  concerning  the  alleged  performance 
by  certain  employees  in  the  salaried  and 
technical  employees  unit  of  production  and 
maintenance  work.  The  salaried  unit  was 
represented  by  another  union,  the  Salaried 
Employees  Association.  Westinghouse  re- 
fused to  arbitrate  claiming  the  controversy 
was  a  representation  matter  within  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  The  state 
courts  so  held  when  lUE  sued  to  compel 
arbitration.    The  Supreme  Court  reversed. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that,  whether  the 
dispute  was  regarded  as  a  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute or  as  a  representation  dispute,  arbitra- 
tion was  not  precluded  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  even  though  only  one  of  the 
two  unions  would  be  a  participant  and  bound 
by  the  result.  Arbitration  might,  said  the 
Court,  have  some  therapeutic  value  or.  In- 
deed. If  the  award  should  run  against  the 
participating  union,  end  the  controversy. 
The  Court  found  arbitration  could,  there- 
fore, be  ordered  stating,  however,  that,  "The 
superior  authority"  of  the  Board  might  "be 
invoked  at  any  time."  " 

Subsequent  to  the  decision  In  Carey  v. 
Westinghouse.  the  arbitration  was  had  be- 
tween the  lUE  and  Westinghouse.  The 
Board  had  deferred  action  on  Motions  for 
Clarification  of  the  Certification  of  IXTE  and 
of  the  Salaried  Employees  Association  filed 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  by  the  employer  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  arbitration  between  IITE  and 
Westinghouse  " 

The  arbitrator  found  that  the  issue  before 
him  was  a  representation  issue.    The  arbi- 
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«T  See  Ford  Motor  Company,  131  NLRB  1462, 
where  a  majority  of  the  Board  viewed  the  , 
arbitrator's  award   as  not   ruling  upon  the 
unfair  labor  practice  issue. 

»  143  NLRB  256. 

» Hotel  Employers'  Association  o/  San 
Francisco.  159  NLHB  No.  15;  Pullman  Indus- 
tries.  159  NLRB  No.  44. 

»  162  NLRB  No.  81. 

n  375  U.S.  261. 

»  375  U.S.  at  p.  272. 

"The  SEA  also  filed  a  petition  seeking 
clarification  of  its  certification. 


trator  split  the  unit  In  the  sense  that  he 
divided  the  employees  whom  the  lUE  claimed 
to  represent  into  two  groups  based  upon  the 
wage  level  of  the  Individual  employees. 

The  Board  also  found  that  it  was  a  rep- 
resentation Issue  because  the  lUE  disputed 
the  unit  placement  of  the  employees  doing 
the  work  and  complained  of  the  failure  to 
apply  the  lUE  agreement  to  those  employees. 
The'lUE  did  not  seek  to  replace  employees 
represented  by  the  SEA  with  Its  own  mem- 
bers. 

The  Board  first  addressed  itself  to  the 
question  as  to  the  weight  to  be  accorded  to 
the  arbitration  award  where  all  the  parties 
were  not  before  the  arbitrator  and  two  con- 
tracts were  Involved.  The  Board  said  that 
the  Hotel  Employers  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco case »'  limited  the  scope  of  Its  decision 
in  Raley  s  because  in  Raley's  the  contested 
question  whether  the  contract  Included  a 
specified  group  of  employees  was  the  sole 
issue  presented  to  the  Board.  In  Raley's. 
also,  the  Board  had  found  the  arbitrator's 
award  to  be  consistent  with  Board  prin- 
ciple. In  Hotel  Employers  Association,  how- 
ever, the  Board  noted  that  the  award  In 
that  case  interpreting  the  contract  did  not 
resolve  the  ultimate  issue  concerning  rep- 
resentation because  the  arbitrator  did  not 
consider  the  claim  of  a  rival  union  to  rep- 
resent the  employees  In  question.  The  Board 
concluded  that  in  Westinghouse  as  In  Hotel 
Employers  the  ultimate  Issue  of  representa- 
tion could  not  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator 
on  the  basis  of  Interpreting  the  contract 
under  which  he  was  authorized  to  act  but 
could  only  be  resolved  by  utilization  of  Board 
criteria  for  making  unit  determinations.  In 
such  cases  the  arbitrator's  award  must 
"clearly  reflect  the  use  of  and  be  consonant 
with  Board  standards." »  Accordingly,  the 
Board,  while  giving  "some  consideration  to 
the  award"  applied  Its  own  criteria  and  made 
a  different  unit  allocation. 

Would  the  Board  have  reached  a  different 
result  if  SEA  had  been  a  party  to  the  ar- 
bitration proceeding?  If  it  Is  assumed  that 
the  same  award  would  have  issued,  the  award 
would  still  not  have  been  consonant  with 
Board  standards  and  therefore  not  have  been 
honored  by  the  Board. 

If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  the  pivotal  Issue 
here  is  less  the  participation  of  an  Interested 
party  than  it  is  the  failure  to  apply  estab- 
lished Board  criteria." 

This  brief  review  of  the  application  of 
Spielberg  standards  in  post-award  cases  by 
the  Bo.ird  should  not  be  regarded  as  Indi- 
cating that  the  process  of  accommodation 
between  the  arbitration  process  and  the 
Board  proce.sses  is  malfunctioning.  These 
cases  Illustrate  situations  In  which  Spielberg 
standards  were  not  met.  That  Is  only  a  part 
of  the  picture.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
cases  In  which  the  Board  has  honored 
awards.*^  And,  of  course,  there  are  still  other 
cases  which  never  reach  the  stage  of  issuance 
of  complaint  because  the  Regional  Office  in- 
volved has  stayed  action  on  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  awaiting  the  outcome  of  an 
arbitration  proceeding  and  has  thereafter 
honored  the  award  after  review  in  the  light 
of  the  Spielberg  standards. 

II.  BOARD  PRACTICX  AND  PHOCEDtTRZ  WHERE  CON- 
TRACT GRIEVANCE-ARBITRATION  PROVISIONS 
EXIST  BUT  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  USED  OR  COMPLETED 

While  the  Board  will  exercise  Its  discretion 
based  upon  the  circumstances  of  a  particular 
case,  the  exhaustion  of  contract  remedies  Is 
not  normally  required  by  the  Board  In  dis- 


charge or  other  cases  which  involve  statu- 
tory questions.** 

Where,  however,  the  arbitration  stage  has 
been  reached  and  arbitration  is  Imminent, 
the  Board  will  normally  refrain  from  deter, 
mining  the  unfair  labor  practice  Issue  pend- 
ing rendition  of  the  arbitration  award.**  In 
Dubo.  although  a  trial  examiner  had  issued 
his  Initial  Decision,  the  Board  deferred  con- 
sideration of  the  discriminatory  discharge 
issues  In  view  of  the  Issuance  of  a  federal 
court  order  requiring  the  respondent  em- 
ployer to  arbitrate  the  discharges  under  the 
collective  bargaining  contract. 

In  practice,  the  Regional  Offices  when  a 
charge  Is  pending  and  the  grievance-arbi- 
tration procedure  Is  being  actively  pursued 
will  defer  action  on  the  charge  pending  the 
completion  of  the  grievance-arbitration 
procedure  and  will  encourage  active  resort 
to  the  grievance-arbitration  procedure  if  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  utilization  of  the  procedure  will 
set  the  dispute  at  rest. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  helpful  to  examine 
Board  cases  In  situations  where  the  griev- 
ance-arbitration procedure  has  not  been  re- 
sorted to  or  the  grievance  procedure  was 
initiated  but  broken  off. 

First,  let  us  examine  an  Illustrative  dis- 
charge case.  In  Thor  Power  Tool  Com- 
pany,*' the  Board  found  that  the  dischargee 
had  been  discharged  for  participation  in  the 
grievance  procedure  In  violation  of  the  Act. 
The  Board  noted  that  neither  the  company 
nor  the  union  had  sought  to  invoke  arbi- 
tration, that  the  grievance  procedure  had 
been  stopped  at  the  stage  prior  to  arblUa- 
tion  and  that  the  charging  employee  did  not 
have  the  right  under  the  contract  to  require 
further  action  under  the  grievance  proce- 
dure. 

The  unilateral  action  area  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  important  Board 
cases  In  which  a  defense  to  a  refusal  to  bar- 
gain was  predicated  upon  a  failure  to  resort 
to  the  arbitration  process. 

The  Board  has  repeatedly  held  that  it  is 
not  precluded  from  resolving  an  unfair  labor 
practice  Issue  merely  because  as  an  incident 
to  such  a  resolution  the  Board  may  be  re- 
quired to  construe  the  scope  of  a  contract 
which  the  arbitrator  Is  also  empowered  to 
construe." 

The  C  &  C  Plywood  Corporation  case,"  re- 
cently affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court."  is  of 
Interest  In  this  area.  The  contract  set  forth 
a  wage  scale  and  also  provided  that  the  em- 
ployer reserved  the  right  to  pay  a  premium 
rate  over  and  above  the  contractual  classi- 
fied wage  rate  to  reward  any  particular  em- 
ployee for  some  special  fitness,  skill,  aptitude 
or  the  like.  Shortly  after  the  contract  was 
executed  the  employer  posted  a  notice  that 
a  premium  pay  schedule  would  be  instituted 
for  members  of  a  glue  spreader  crew  who 
would  receive  Increased  pay  over  and  above 
the  contractually  specified  rates  whenever 
the  crew  as  a  whole  met  certain  production 
standards  within  a  two-week  period.  The 
employer  placed  this  pay  schedule  In  effect 
without  a  prior  notice  to  or  bai  gaining  with 
the  union.  Upon  complaint  by  the  union  the 
employer  refused  to  rescind  the  incentive  pay 
plan  although  It  offered  to  discuss  it.  There 
was  no  arbitration  clause  In  the  contract. 
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"  See  footnote  29.  supra. 

3=  Slip  Op.,  p.  4. 

••>"  Compare  International  Harvester,  supra, 

n.  20. 

^I.  Oscherwitz  &  Sons,  130  NUIB  1078; 
Goodyear  Tire  <fr  Rubber  Co.,  147  NLRB  1233; 
International  Shoe  Company,  151  NLRB  693. 


■'Cloverleaf  Division  of  Adams  Dairy.  147 
NLRB  1410;  Smith  Cabinet  Mfg.,  147  NLBB 
1506;   Aerodex.  Inc..  149  NLRB  192. 

=»  Dubo  Mfg.  Co.,  142  NLRB  43. 

*o  148  NLRB  1379,  enforced  351  F.  2d  584. 

«'  Cloverleaf  Division  of  Adams  Dairy  Co., 
147  NLRB  1410;  Smith  Cabinet  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  147  NLRB  1506;  Huttig 
Sash  &  Door  Company,  Inc.,  154  NLRB  No 
67;  Century  Papers.  Inc.,  155  NLRB  No.  40; 
C  <b  S  Industries,  158  NLRB  No.  43. 

'-■  148  NLRB  414. 

«64  LRRM  2066.  January  9,  1967. 


The  union  filed  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
with  the  Board  alleging  a  violation  of  the 
employer's  bargaining  obUgatlon  and  a  com- 
plaint was  Issued.  The  Board  rejected  the 
anployer's  contention  that  it  lacked  Juris- 
diction to  adjudicate  the  unfair  labor  practice 
iMue  because  a  question  of  contract  Interpre- 
tation was  involved  In  evaluating  the  com- 
pany's contention  that  its  unilateral  action 
^  authorized  by  the  "premium  pay"  pro- 
Tlilon  of  the  contract.  I'he  Board  found  that 
the  premium  pay  clause  was  intended  to  au- 
thorize individual  merit  Increases  and  not  to 
give  the  employer  the  right  unilaterally  to 
raise  wages  of  entire  crews  If  they  met  cer- 
tain production  standards.  The  Board  found 
a  violation  of  Section  8(a)(5)  and  issued  a 
remedial  order. 

The  Ninth  ClrciUt  denied  enforcement  of 
the  Board's  order.  The  court  held  the  Board 
has  no  power  to  Interpret  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  when  the  employer 
claims  that  his  unilateral  action  is  privileged 
by  the  agreement  the  Board  loses  its  Juris- 
diction to  determine  whether  an  unfair  labor 
practice  has  been  committed  until  the  con- 
tract issue  has  first  been  resolved  by  the 
courts  or,  where  the  contract  contains  an 
arlbitratlon   provision,    by   the    arbitrator. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  employ- 
er's contention  that  since  the  contract  con- 
tained  a    provision    arguably    allovrtng    the 
employer  to  act  unilaterally  the  Board  was 
powerless  to  construe  the  contract  to  deter- 
mine whether  the   provision  did   authorize 
the  employer's  action  because  that  question 
must  be  determined  by  a  court  under  Sec- 
tion 301.    The  contract  here  did  not  provide 
for  arbitration.    Consequently,  there  was  no 
possible    conflict    with    the    Trilogy.     Here 
the    Board    limited    Itself    to    enforcing    "a 
statutory   right   which    Congress    considered 
necessary  to  allow  labor  and  mangement  to 
get  on   with   the   process    of   reaching   fair 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  .  .  ." 
The   Board   only   construed   the   contract   to 
the  extent  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  union  waived  such  statutory  safeguards. 
In  necessarily  construing  the  contract  to  de- 
cide  the    unfair   labor    practice,    the   Board 
did  not  exceed  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  Court  also  upheld  the  Board's  con- 
clusion that  the  contract  did  not  give  the 
employer  a  unilateral  right  to  institute  the 
premium  pay  plan.  The  Coxirt  found  that 
the  Board's  reliance  upon  Its  experience  and 
"the  Act's  clear  emphasis  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  free  collective  bargaining"  was  not 
misplaced. 

C  0!  C  Plywood  seems  to  me  to  affirm  the 
Board's  power  to  interpret  a  contract  when 
a  contractual  provision  Is  urged  as  a  defense 
to  a  charge  of  unfair  labor  practices.  While 
that  case  did  not  deal  with  arbitration,  the 
same  result  seems  compelled  by  the  logic  of 
the  decision  when  read  together  with  the 
Acme  Industrial  Co."  case  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss In  connection  with  the  duty  to  furnish 
information.  The  exercise  of  the  Board's 
discretion  to  defer  or  not  to  defer  to  arbitra- 
tion In  a  particular  case  was  not  directly 
before  the  Court  in  C  <fe  C  Plywood. 

The  Board  has,  of  course,  discretion  to  de- 
fer or  not  to  defer  to  arbitration.  Where  a 
contract  Issue  Is  raised  as  a  defense  to  a 
refusal  to  bargain  charge  Involving  unilat- 
eral action  the  Board  ordinarily  will  not 
refrain  from  determining  the  contract  Issue 
Insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  If  it  concludes  (1)  that  the  con- 
tract Issue  Is  Insubstantial  or  (2)  that  It  In- 
volves a  matter  central  to  the  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining  established  by  the  Act 
and  requiring  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples developed  under  the  Act  and  not  merely 
traditional  principles  of  contract  Interpre- 
tation." 


Where,  however,  the  defense  for  unilat- 
eral action  raises  a  substantial  contract  in- 
terpretation question,  the  circumstances  in- 
dicate the  challenged  conduct  is  not  subver- 
sive of  basic  principles  essential  to  collective 
bargaining,  and  arbitration  Is  likely  to  de- 
termine both  the  contract  dispute  and  the 
unfair  labor  practice  Issue,  the  Board  has 
indicated  that  it  will  defer  to  arbitration." 


HI.  ARBITRATION  AND  THE  DUTY  TO  BARGAIN 
IN  THE  FURNISHING  OF  INFORMATION 
CASES 

It  has  been  settled  for  some  time  that  the 
duty  to  furnish  relevant  information  Is  a 
necessarv  corollary  of  the  duty  to  bargain 
collectively.  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Truitt  Mfg.  Co., 
351  U.S.  149.  This  principle  has  been  applied 
in  many  cases  with  regard  to  the  furnishing 
of  information  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  exl=ting  agrepments." 

While  there  Is  In  the  agreement,  however, 
an  arbitration  provision  the  courts  had  been 
in  conflict  as  to  the  existence  of  a  duty  to 
bargain  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  con- 
tract arbitration  procedure  Insofar  as  the 
furnishing  of  information  is  concerned." 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
JV.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Acme  Industrial  Company,"  has 
resolved  these  conflicts  and  made  It  clear 
that  the  duty  to  furnish  relevant  Informa- 
tion to  the  statutory  bargaining  representa- 
tive during  the  term  of  the  contract  persists 
despite  the  existence  of  an  arbitration  pro- 
cedure. Acme  was  a  companion  case  to 
C  &  C  Plywood  and  was  handed  down  the 
same  day. 

The  contract  contained  a  provision  where- 
by the  employer  agreed  not  to  subcontract 
work  normally  performed  by  bargaining  unit 
employees       where       such       subcontracting 
would  cause  the  layoff  of  employees  or  pre- 
vent the  recaU  of  employees  who  would  nor- 
mally perform  this  work.  The  contract  also 
provided  that,  In  the  event  equipment  was 
moved  to  another  location  of  the  company, 
employees  working  In  the  plant  or  In  the  de- 
partment  from   which   the  equipment   was 
removed   who   are   subject   to  reduction   In 
classification    or    layoff    as    a    result    might 
transfer  to  the  new  location  with  full  rights 
and  seniority.     During   the   contract   period 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  union  that  ma- 
chinery  was   being   moved   from   the   plant 
information  was  requested  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  removal  of  the  machinery  and  where 
it    was    being    relocated.      The    answer    was 
made  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  con- 
tract  n:  d   that    thercfcr-   the  employer  was 
not  obliged  to  furnish  the  Information. 

Grievances  were  filed.  The  grievances  al- 
leged that  the  employer  by  removing  the 
machinery  and  by  subcontracting  the  work 
previously  performed  on  the  machines  vio- 
lated the  recognition,  subcontracting  and 
work  transfer  clauses  of  the  contract.  The 
union  by  letter  requested  information  con- 
cerning the  equipment  removal.  The  union 
asserted  that  the  information  was  essential 
for  the  servicing  and  administration  of  the 
contract.     The    employer   replied    by    letter 
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stating  that  It  had  no  duty  to  furnish  th« 
Information  since  there  had  been  no  lay- 
offs or  reductions  In  any  classification  within 
five  days  prior  to  the  formal  request  for  In- 
formation. Five  days  was  the  time  limita- 
tion established  in  the  contract  for  filing 
grievances.  The  union  then  filed  charges 
with  the  Board. 

The  Board  held  that  the  Act  had  been  vio- 
lated.    It   found  that  the  information  was 
relevant  to  the  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  statutory  representative  In  order 
for  It  to  evaluate  intelligently  the  grievances 
filed   and   to  determine   whether  they   were 
meritorious  and  whether  to  press  for  arbitra- 
tion.   The  Board  also  found  that  there  was 
no    waiver   of    any    statutory    right   to   such 
Information  and  that  the  mere  existence  of 
a  grievance  machinery  terminating  in  arbi- 
tration did  not  constitute  a  waiver  of  the 
union's  statutory  right  to  such  Information. 
The  Seventh   Circuit   reversed   the  Board 
and  denied   enforcement  of   Its   order.     The 
coiirt  did  not  upset  the  Board's  finding  that 
the   requested   information   was  relevant  to 
the  union's  performance  of  Its  function  as 
statutorv  bargaining  agent  nor  did  it  dispute 
the   Board's    conclusion    that   there    was   no 
waiver  of  the  statutory  right  to  information. 
The  court  ruled,  however,  that  tl^e  existence 
of  the  arbitration  clause  precluded  the  Board 
from    exercising    Its    ordinary    unfair    labor 
practice  authority.     The  court  held  that  the 
factors  bearing  on  a  deternaination  of  the 
relevancy  of  the  Information  requested  are 
interrelated  with  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  the  contract  provisions,  a  matter 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  arbitrator.    The 
court  stated  that  Board  Intervention  to  de- 
termine relevancy  thus  violated  the  policy 
of  the  Trilogy  and  the  national  policy  em- 
bodied In  SecUon  203(d)   of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Seventh 
Circuit  and  affirmed  the  Board.  The  Court 
said  that  the  only  real  issue  in  the  case  was 
whether  the  Board  must  await  an  arbitrator's 
determination  of  the  relevancy  of  the  re- 
quested information  before  It  could  en- 
force the  union's  statutory  rights  under  Sec- 
tion 8(a)  (5).  The  Cotirt  held  that  the  Board 
need  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  speaking  for  the  Court 
distinguished  the  Trilogy  as  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  co\irts  to  arbitrators  when 
an  award  was  under  Judicial  review  or  the 
employer  contested  any  duty  to  arbitrate 
under  the  agreement.  The  arbitrator's 
greater  "Institutional  competency"  was  vital 
to  those  decisions.  The  relationship  of  the 
Board  to  arbitrators  was  said  to  be  of  "a  quite 
different  order." 

In  assessing  the  Board's  power  to  deal  with 
unialr  labor  practices,  provisions  of  the 
NLRA  which  do  not  apply  to  courts  under 
Section  301,  must  be  considered.  The  duty 
to  bargain  under  8(a)(5)  and  the  Board's 
power  under  10(a)  to  prevent  unfair  labor 
practices  unaffected  by  any  other  means  of 
adjustment  or  prevention  preclude  a  view 
of  the  Trllogv  as  requiring  automatic  de- 
ferral by  the  "Board  to  the  primary  deter- 
mination of  an  arbitrator. 

In  any  event,  the  Board  was  not  making  a 
binding  construction  of  the  contract  when 
It  ordered  the  production  of  the  requested 
Information.  It  was  only  holding  that  the 
Information  was  probably  relevant  and  would 
be  useful  to  the  union  In  performing  Its 
statutory  responsibilities.  The  Board  did  not 
decide  the  merits  of  the  union's  contractual 
claims. 

The  Board's  action  facilitated  the  arbitral 
process.  The  arbitration  system  cannot  per- 
form its  function  properly  if  it  is  to  be 
swamped  bv  the  processing  of  all  gjievances 
to  arbitration.  The  law  does  not  require  the 
union  to  go  to  arbitration  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  "that  the  machines  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  Junkheap." 
The  Board's  order  was  consistent  with  the 
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national  labor  policy  favoring  arbitration  and 
the  express  terms  of  the  Act. 

IV    CONTKACT  CLAUSES  ARGUABLY  INVALID  UNDER 
THE     NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    BOARD 

The  Board  frequently  Is  called  upon  to 
determine  the  validity  of  contract  clauses. 
The  clause  may  be  one  which  relates  to 
union  security  and  l£  challenged  as  violative 
of  Section  8(a)  (3). *>  Or  the  clause  may  be 
one  which  allegedly  confers  super-seniority 
In  vlolaUon  of  the  Act.'^'  Or  the  clause  may 
be  one  challenged  as  vlolaUve  of  Section 
8(e)."  The  Board's  power  to  determine 
whether  such  contract  clauses  violate  the 
Act  Is  clear  and  the  Board  need  not  refer  the 
case  to  the  grievance  arbitration  procedure 
under  the  contract.'^ 

V.     ACCOMMODATION     PROBLEMS     ARISING     FROM 
CONFLICTING     VHWS    AMONG     ARBITRATORS 

Consideration  as  to  when,  if  ever,  the  Board 
should  refer  or  defer  to  resolution  by  private 
arbitration  questions  concerning  the  statu- 
tory validity  of  contract  clauses  suggests  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  practices  and  attitudes  of 
arbitrators  faced  with  unfair  labor  practice 

188U6S. 

There  Is  considerable  disagreement  among 
arbitrators  as  to  whether  they  should  deter- 
mine or,  for  that  matter,  are  empowered  to 
determine  unfair  labor  practice  Issues  In 
cases  before  them. 

Many  arbitrators  take  the  view  that  they 
should  limit  themselves  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  contract  has  been  violated 
Arbitrator  Seltz  believes  that: 
"If  arbitration  begins  to  do  the  business 
of  the  ^^LRA  and  the  courts,  interpreting  leg- 
islation, effecting  national  rather  than  pri- 
vate goals  as  a  kind  of  subordinate  tribunal 
of  the  Board,  that  voluntarism  which  Is  the 
base  of  Its  broad  accentance  could  be  eroded 
and  Its  essential  objectives  changed.  Arbi- 
tration can  be  weakened  by  freighting  It  with 
public  law  questions  which  In  our  system 
should  be  decided  by  tne  courts  and  adminis- 
trative agencies.  Arbitration  should  not  be 
an  Initial  alternative  to  Board  adjudication. 
It  has  been  (and  should  be)  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  Judication  respecting  private  rights 
and  duties  resulting  In  final  decisions— not 
decisions  on  public  matters  reviewable  by  the 
Board  and  deferred  to  If  not  repugnant  to 
the  Labor  Act."  « 

Under  such  a  view  the  fact  that  an  award 
would  require  an  employer  or  a  union  to 
commit  an  unfair  labor  practice  presumably 
would  not  be  a  matter  to  be  considered  by 
the  arbitrator. 

In  Rowland  Tompkins  <t  Sons."  for  exam- 
ple a  contract  clause  between  the  employer 
and  the  union  provided,  in  subsUnce,  that 
the  employees  could  not  be  required  to  In- 
stall pre-fabrlcated  piping  which  did  not 
bear  the  union  label.  The  union  claimed 
that  the  employer's  Insistence  on  the  Install- 
ing of  pre-fabrlcated  piping  not  bearing  the 
union  label  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
agreement.  The  arbitrator  found  that  the 
contract  was  violated  by  the  company's  In- 
sistence on  requiring  the  plpeflttlng  employ- 
ees to  handle,  distribute  or  Install  the  pre- 
fabricated equipment.  The  arbitrator  also 
stated  that  It  might  well  be  that  the  union 
may  be  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
Ice  under  Section  8(b)(4)(B)  In  refusing  to 


handle  the  pre-fabrlcated  assemblies  but 
found  that  t'ae  Issue  was  not  submitted  to 
him  and  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  decide 
it  The  arbitrator  further  stated  that  It 
might  also  follow  that  the  contract  clause  In 
question  was  violative  of  Section  8(e)  and 
unenforceable  and  InvaUd.  He  ruled,  how- 
ever that  he  was  limited  to  the  construction 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  determine 
whether  any  clause  therein  is  Illegal. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  arbitrators  take 
the  view  that  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  arbitrator." 

In  S  S  White  Dental  Mfg.  Company.''  an 
arbitrator  enforced  a  union-security  clause 
challenged  by  the  employer  as  unlawful.  The 
arbitrator  said  that  If  the  clause  were  pat- 
ently Illegal  he  might  refuse  to  enforce  It. 

In  view  of  the  contrariety  of  views  among 
arbitrators  as  to  the  deference  to  be  given 
by  them  to  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  the  Agency  may  well  be 
hesitant  to  defer  to  arbitrators  In  the  area 
of  the  determination  of  the  legality  of  con- 
tract clauses. 

The  approach  of  many  arbitrators  to  con- 
tract Issues  Involving  challenged  unilateral 
action  often  differs  from  that  of  the  Board 
m  evaluating  contractual  defenses  urged  aa 
a  defense  to  unfair  labor  practices  Involving 
unilateral  action. 

The    Boards    evaluation    of    the    circum- 
stances In  which  the  claim  of  privileged  uni- 
lateral action  Is  made  usually  Involves  con- 
siderations other  than  the  Interpretation  of 
a    single    specific    contract    provision.      Fre- 
quently, the  claim  of  privilege  Is  predicated, 
at  least  In  part,  on  the  presence  of  a  gen- 
eralized management  prerogative  clause,  the 
absence  of  any  express  contractual  prohibi- 
tion of   the   particular  action   taken  or  the 
union's  failure  to  obtain  a  specific  prohibi- 
tion   during    negotiations.      The    Board    has 
developed  sUtutory  principles  for  evaluating 
these  general  circumstances.     For  example, 
the  Board  with  court  approval  has  held  that 
a  waiver  of  statutory  rights  must  be  clear 
and   unmistakable   and  waiver   will   not  be 
found  merely  because  a  contract  Is  silent  on 
a  subject  protected  by  the  Act,  or  because 
the  contract  contains  a  general  management 
prerogative  clause  or  because  the  union  In 
contract  negotiations  failed  to  obtain  con- 
tractual protection  for  Its  statutory  rights." 
Many  arbitrators,  since  they  are  concerned 
solely  with  whether  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  contract,  consider  It  Improper  for  abrl- 
trators  to  apply  the  statutory  principles  de- 
veloped by  the  Board  or  apply  them  dlffer- 
entiy  than  the  Board  does.    Some  arbitrators 
apply  the  so-called  "residual  rights"  theory 
where  management  takes  unilateral  action, 
holding  that  management  Is  free  to  act  un- 
less the  collective  bargaining  agreement  ex- 
pressly  prohibits   the   challenged   conduct." 
In  the  Finkheiner""  case  the  employer  had 
transferred  work  from  one  plant  to  another 
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without  bargaining  with  the  union  contend- 
ing that  this  action  was  permitted  by  the 
management  rights  clause  of  the  contract. 
The  arbitrator  held  that  In  the  absence  of 
express  contractual  language  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  work,  the  management  rights 
clause  must  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
unilateral  conduct.  The  arbitrator  recog- 
nized that  the  employer's  action  did  concern 
a  mandatory  subject  of  bargaining  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  but  ruled 
that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  the 
unfair  labor  practice  Issue  In  construing  the 
contract. 

In  MalHnckrodt  Chemical  Works.  38  LA 
267,  a  practice  had  existed  for  20  years  under 
which  employees  required  to  wear  special 
clothing  reported  15  minutes  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  normal  work  day  to  change  to 
special  clothing.  This  resulted  in  an  8-hour 
and  15-mlnute  work  day  with  pay  for  the  15 
minutes  at  the  overtime  rate.  The  em- 
ployer without  notice  to  the  union  and  for 
economic  reasons  eliminated  the  15  minutes 
overtime  and  required  the  change  of  cloth- 
ing to  be  done  within  the  normal  8-hour 
work  day.  The  affected  employees  filed  a 
grievance  seeking  restoration  of  the  status 
quo  £ind  compensation  for  pay  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  change. 

The  arbitrator  stated  that  the  past  prac- 
tice may  have  become  a  term  or  condition 
of  employment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  but  held  that 
the  determination  of  such  a  matter  must  be 
made  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  arbitrator  recognized  that  such  a  deter- 
mination might  be  found  by  the  Board  to 
result  In  a  refusal  to  bargain  In  violation  of 
the  Act  and  that  the  Board  might  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  until  such  time  as  the 
employer  fulfilled  the  duty  to  bargain.  The 
arbitrator  held,  however,  that  he  was  not 
empowered  to  compel  the  employer  to  adhere 
to  past  practice  In  the  absence  of  some  term 
In  the  agreement  which  required  adherence 
to  the  former  hours  of  work.  The  arbitrator 
stated  that  It  would  be  Improper  for  him  to 
find  that  the  practice  had  become  a  statu- 
tory term  or  condition  of  employment  or 
that  the  employer  had  refused  to  bargain 
about  a  change  therein.  The  arbitrator 
denied  the  grievance. 

The  view  that  the  contract  Is  the  exclu- 
sive   statement    of    the    bargaining    agent's 
rights    and    privileges    Is    Inconsistent    with 
Fibreboard."     In  addition,  a  doctrine  which 
Is  bottomed  upon  the  theory  that  manage- 
ment has  all  "residual  rights"  is  also  In  con- 
flict  with   the   Board   developed    and   court 
approved  principle  that  a  statutory  waiver 
must  be  expressed  and  dear.     In  short,  in 
a  unUateral  action  case,  a  reference  to  an 
arbitrator    for    a    decision    of   the    contract 
question  may  well  be  either  a  futUe  gesture 
or  lead  to  a  result  In  conflict  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Act.     Under  such  clrcumsUnces. 
is  there  justification  for  the  Board  to  delay 
enforcement  of  the  public  command  to  bar- 
gain collectively  until  an  arbitration  Is  had? 
We  at  the  Agency  are  eager  to  encourage 
the  use  of  voluntary  arbitration  by  the  par- 
ties   to    a    collective    bargaining    agreement. 
Last   year   we   participated    In    meetings  Ift 
Chicago,   New   York   and   Los   Angeles  wltH 
members  of  the  Academy  at  which  W£  «/ 
plored  our  mutual  problems,     "nfc  exercise 
of  Agency  discretion  to  .defer  to  arbitration 
must  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  bas*. 
We  have  b«en  and  will  continue  to  extend 
hospltaUt^  to  the  arbitration  process  without 
abdicating    our    statutory  -responslbllltlee. 
We  are  grateful  for  your  assistance  In  that 
Important  effM-t.  ^  •  ^ 
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« Fibrebodrd  Paper  Products.  Corp.  »• 
N.LJt.B„  379  VS.  203,  holding  tMRithe  Act, 
In  qertaln  circumstances,  requires  baJgainlD* 
about  subcontracting  apart  fronv,  any  con- 
tractual requirement. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Judge  Robert  C.  Belloni,  of  Oregon. 
President  Johnson  has  nominated  him 
for  appointment  to  the  Federal  district 
court  bench  in  Oregon. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
it  was  my  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  present  Judge  Belloni  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  My  able 
colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
Joined  me  in  giving  our  senatorial  clear- 
ance to  the  President's  nomination  of 
Judge  Belloni  for  a  Federal  judgeship. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made  at  the  hearing  in  sup- 
port of  Judge  Belloni's  nomination  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Watne  Morse  on 
Nomination  op  Hon.  Robert  C  Beixoni, 
OF  Oregon,  To  Be  U.S.  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Oregon.  March  8,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  present  a  native 
son  Of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  this  Commit- 
tee as  the  President's  nominee  for  the  Im- 
portant position  of  Judge  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon. 

Judge  Belloni  Is  at  present  serving  as 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  for  Coos  and  Curry  Counties.  As  a 
former  Dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Law  School.  I  consider  It  a  special  honor 
that  Judge  Belloni,  a  1951  graduate  of  our 
law  School,  should  be  selected  for  this 
Judicial   position. 

Judge  Belloni  comes  to  us  with  a  very  fine 
record  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist.  The 
nominee  engaged  in  private  practice  of  the 
law  from  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the 
Bar  Of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  1951  untU  he 
was  appointed  to  the  circuit  bench  on  July 
1,  1957  by  Governor  Robert  D.  Holmes  of 
Oregon.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  an  Oregon  Circuit  Court  Judge.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
15th  Judicial  District  of  Oregon  and  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Oregon  Circuit 
Judges  Association  and  President  of  the 
Oregon  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Association. 
He  has  been  particularly  active  In  the 
field  of  problems  of  youth  and  mental 
health.  In  that  connection,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  was  awarded  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Award  by  the  Oregon  Cor- 
rections Association  and  received  a  com- 
mendation by  the  Oregon  Mental  Health 
Division. 

-Judge  Belloni  has  been  prominent  In  the 
field  of  continuing  Judicial  education.     He 
has  participated  In   the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence of  Trial  Court  Judges,  the  Oregon  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges   Institute,   the|Natlonal 
'  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Association 
and  the  Ot^on  Judicial  Council's  Judicial 
Seminar.    In  addition  to  the  enviable  record 
the  nominee  has  established  as  a  Jurist,  he 
has  engaged  extensively  In  civic,  professional 
r  and  religious  activities  In  his  home  commu- 
^nlty.     Included   In   his   civic    contributions 
were  his  terms  as  Mayor  and  Councilman  of 
the  City  of  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon. 
c        Judge  Belloni  Is  married.    His  family  con- 
k,        slats  of  his  wife,  Doris;  his  son,  James,  age 
14;  and  his  daughter,  Susan,  age  12. 
.    Late  In   1965,   the  Oregon  State  Bar  con- 
ducted a  secret  ballot  poll  of  Its  resident 


active  members  to  determine  their  prefer- 
ences among  the  14  candidates  listed  on  the 
ballot  as  possible  appointees  to  the  position 
of  Judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Oregon.  Although  Judge  Bel- 
loni does  not  come  from  heavily  populated 
section  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  he  received 
an  impressive  number  of  votes  on  the  ballot 
poll  and  was  listed  as  5th  among  the  14  out- 
standing lawyers  under  review  in  the  poll. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  wire  from  the  President  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar.  Mr.  John  E.  Jaqua,  indicating  that 
the  State  Bar  strongly  endorses  Judge  Bel- 
loni and  urges  prompt  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  for  the  Federal  District  Judge- 
ship. In  addition.  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  Oregonlans  manifesting  bipartisan 
support  for  the  nominee.  I  ask  permission 
that  several  Illustrative  letters  of  this  type 
be  included  In  the  hearing  record  relative  to 
this  nomination. 

As  the  members  of  this  Committee  well 
know,  some  delay  has  occurred  In  the  filling 
of  this  post  since  Judge  East  announced  his 
resignation  effective  as  of  January  1,  1966. 
In  fairness  to  the  nominee,  I  should  men- 
tion that  many  weeks  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  89th  Congress,  an  Informal  in- 
quiry was  addressed  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  ascertain  whether  I  would 
give  approval  to  Judge  Belloni  IX  he  shoiUd 
be  named  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
Judge  East's  resignation.  My  office  Informed 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  I  would  give 
clearance  to  Judge  Belloni  and  would  do  so 
with  pleasure. 

When  Judge  Belloni  was  nominated  on 
January  20,  I  Issued  a  statement  In  which 

I  said: 

"President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Judge 
Robert  C.  Belloni,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the  Counties  of 
Coos  and  Curry,  for  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  In  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Oregon  Is  a  very  good  nomina- 
tion. 

"Judge  Belloni's  name  was  among  the  list 
of  many  well-qualified  Oregon  Lawyers  and 
Judges  who  had  been  recommended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  bench  and  bar  and  other 
sponsors  during  the  past  year.  Many  months 
ago,  I  notified  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  White  House  that  I  would  give  Sena- 
torial clearance,  under  the  advise  and  con- 
sent clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  each  Indi- 
vidual whose  name  appeared  on  that  list. 

"When  I  was  advised  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  decided  to  recommend  Judge  Rob- 
ert C  Belloni  as  his  nominee  to  fill  the  Fed- 
eral District  Judgeship  vacancy  In  Oregon. 
I  advised  the  'WTilte  House  that  I  would 
support  the  nomination. 

"I  have  known  Judge  Belloni  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
his  legal  abilities,  his  unimpeachable  char- 
acter and  his  judicial  qualifications.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  make  a  flne  record  on 
the  Federal  Bench." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, again  I  vrtsh  to  say  for  the  record 
that  I  am  pleased  to  give  SenatiTrial  clear- 
ance under  the  advise  and  consent  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  to  this  nomination.  I 
feel  that  this  Is  a  very  good  nomination  and 
that  Judge  Belloni  will  make  a  flne  record  of 
public  service  as  a  Federal  District  Judge. 
I  urge  the  CommUtee  to  take  favorable  ac- 
tion and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
confirm  this  nomli^tlon  at  a  very  early  date. 
I  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  Judge  Belloni. 


LA-W  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIME 
PREVENTION 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  this  week  considerable 
attention  is  being  directed  to  both  law 


enforcement  and  crime  prevention  meas- 
ures in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Just  recently.  President  Johnson  has  ex- 
pressed his  strong  support  for  measures 
to  more  effectively  combat  crime  within 
this  country,  and  at  the  present  time 
committee  hearings  of  extreme  signifi- 
cance are  being  conducted  in  the  Senate. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  all  parties  concerned  for  their 
efforts  in  this  regard.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  law  enforcement  people 
in  Wyoming  and  to  make  a  brief  report 
on  progress  that  has  been  made  In  the 
upgrading  of  our  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

Shortly  after  Public  Law  89-197.  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  office 
of  law  enforcement  assistance  was  es- 
tablished  within   the   division  of   adult 
education  and  community  services  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.    This  new  office 
was  established  in  complete  cooperation 
with  the  Wyoming  Peace  Officers  Asso- 
ciation.   An  application  for  funds  under 
Public  Law  89-197  was  made  and  subse- 
quently approved.    As  coordinator  of  the 
law  enforcement  training  program,  the 
governing  authorities  wisely  selected  Mr. 
George  Nimmo.     Mac  Nimmo,  an  out- 
standing former  student  of  mine,  came 
into  this  office  with  unique  qualifications 
and    background.    In    addition    to    his 
academic  training  as  a  sociologist,  he  had 
many  years  of  practical  experience  as 
sheriff  of  one  of  our  larger  Wyoming 
counties.    He  was  well  known  to  all  law 
enforcement   personnel   throughout  the 
State;  in  fact,  the  professional  organiza- 
tion selected  him  "Law  Man  of  the  Year" 
in  1959,  and  I  am  certain  that  all  pro- 
fessionals have  complete  confidence  In 
his  ability  and  his  dedication  to  the  law 
enforcement    profession.      Likewise,    I 
know  that  he  has  the  full  confidence  of 
and  has  received  complete  cooperation 
from  the  personnel  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  particularly  Mr.  Vincent  Pi- 
card,   assistant  professor  of  the  public 
administration  service,  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Gates,  director  of  the  division  of  adult 
education  and  communist  ser\'ice,  with 
whom   he   has   worked   closely   on   this 
project.  ^ 

While  we  all  realize  that  to  some  ex- 
tent Wyoming  is  considered  a  rural 
area,  more  than  35  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  contained  in  cities  of  10.000  per- 
sons or  more*  While  even  this  size  city 
is  small  compared  to  national  standards, 
these  cities  do  have  law  enforcement 
problems  similar  to  those  which  exist  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  country.  In 
order  to  provide  more  feffectlve  law  en- 
forcement and  protection  to  our  citizens, 
it  was  considered  necessarj'  to  provide 
some  type  of  professional  training  to  law 
enforcement  personnel.  Historically  in 
our  State,  most  of  the  training  an  Indi- 
vidual would  receive  in  this  regard  would 
be  little  more  than  on-the-job  training 
which  was  conducted  by  individuals  who 
in  many  cases  had  little  formal  training 
or  instruction  in  their  own  right. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  situa- 
tion has  been  corrected  to  some  extent 
by  short  training  programs  conducted  by 
the  Wyoming  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
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emy.  This  program  also  had  the  com- 
plete support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Wyoming  Peace  Officers  Association  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  training  under  tliis  program  con- 
sisted largely  of  a  2-week  course  which 
was  conducted  annually  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie. 
This  program  was  a  complete  success 
and  was  invaluable  in  upgrading  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  personnel  in 
Wyoming.  It  was  recognized  by  all  con- 
cerned, however,  that  it  was  far  too  lim- 
ited in  its  scope  and  that  broader  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  State. 

This  broader  program  was  established 
under  the  office  of  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance. Under  this  program  each  law- 
enforcement  officer  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming is  given  the  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing some  36  hours  of  training  annually 
in  various  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
work.  These  training  conferences  are 
held  in  various  areas  of  the  State  three 
times  each  year.  During  each  confer- 
ence sessions  are  conducted  both  in  the 
morning  and  In  the  evening  so  that  all 
individuals  engaged  in  law  enforcement 
in  that  particular  area  can  attend  and 
obtain  the  advantage  of  the  full  course 
of  instruction.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  personnel  of  a  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy may  have  100-percent  participation 
in  the  training  program  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  their  police  duties  on  a 
full-time  basis.  The  first  series  of  these 
conferences  was  completed  just  last 
month  and  the  total  number  of  officers 
attending  these  conferences  exceeded 
300. 

This  has  been  an  extremely  popular 
program,  one  that  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted not  only  by  the  particular  per- 
sonnel involved,  but  also  by  the  people 
of  Wyoming.  I  am  certain  that  It  will 
result  in  greater  police  efficiency  and  in 
better  law  enforcement  to  the  State  gen- 
erally. With  the  emphasis  which  has 
been  placed  on  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention,  I  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 


that  would,  in  my  judgment,  magnify 
rather  than  remedy  weaknesses  in  the 
system. 

We  are  dealing  with  matters  that  lit- 
erally Involve  human  lives.  Every  young 
man  inducted  into  our  Armed  Forces 
must  face  the  possibility  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his 
country. 

A  young  man  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  assxired  that  he  is  chosen 
by  a  system  that  Is  absolutely  fair  and 
unquestionably  consistent. 

The  President's  message  is  a  giant  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  these  neces- 
sary ends.  And  he  has  asked  Congress 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deliberate  and  formulate  new 
proposals  and  ideas  that  will  advance 
the  goals  of  efficiency  and  equity  even 
further. 

Improving  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  a  very  serious  and  complex  mat- 
ter, worthy  of  the  most  carefully  con- 
sidered study  and  reflection  The  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  these  considera- 
tions, and  I  join  with  him  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  all  find  the  best  ways  to 
administer  a  system  that  deals  with  the 
fate  of  our  sons. 


MESSAGE    ON    SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  President  has  sent 
to  Congress  one  of  the  most  important 
messages  we  will  receive  this  session.  I 
am  referring  to  the  message  on  Selective 
Service,  which  will  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  millions  of  young 
Americans. 

We  know  that  the  draft  will  never  be 
popular,  but  it  can— and  must — be  fair. 

We  know  that  the  draft  will  be  with 
us  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  the 
President,  in  his  message,  asked  that  it 
be  extended  another  4  years. 

We  know  that  the  draft  is  necessary 
and  vital  to  our  national  security,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  its  needs  will 
diminish  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Knowing  these  facts,  I  believe  that 
the  President  has  acted  wisely  and  re- 
sponsibly in  his  message  on  this  vital 
matter.  He  has  incorporated  into  his 
message  some  of  the  findings  of  two  dis- 
tinguished advisory  groups.  And  he  has 
avoided  any  impulsive  or  rash  actions 


LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH 
OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  my  trips 
during  the  last  2  years  to  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America  have  rein- 
forced my  long -held  belief  in  the  rather 
obvious  truth  that  human  resources  are 
more  important  than  material  resources; 
that  people  are  more  important  than 
things. 

Obvious  as  this  truth  is,  we  have  not 
always  acted  as  if  we  really  believed  it, 
at  least  insofar  as  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  concerned. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  aimed  to- 
ward^ people — people  having  the  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  power  to  do 
for  themselves.  More  and  more,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  are  oriented,  not  toward 
doing  things  for  people,  but  toward  do- 
ing things  with  people  and,  most  im- 
portant, toward  helping  them  do  for 
themselves. 

I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  our 
programs  of  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world  must  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  building  of  peo- 
ple. 

More  Important,  even,  than  the  build- 
ing of  a  road  by  the  United  States  or  the 
building  of  a  school  Is  what  we  can  do 
to  help  the  local  people  gain  the  motiva- 
tion, skills,  and  organization  to  build 
these  things  and  others,  themselves. 

This  is  the  right  approach  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  simply  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
pay  for  everything  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  all  of  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  But.  more 
important,  under  such  a  "people-ori- 
ented" program,  when  the  road  is  built, 
the  local  people  have  more  than  a  road; 
they  have  a  road,  but  they  also  have  the 
motivation,  self-confidence,  skills,  and 
community  organization  to  build  and  do 
other  things. 
The  U.S.  Peace  Corps  is  engaged  in 


just  the  kind  of  program,  and  I  have 
been  pleased  with  the  work  of  these  dedi- 
cated Americans  as  I  have  viewed  It  and 
visited  with  them  in  counties  rural  areas, 
city  slums,  and  mountain  villages 
throughout  Central  and  South  America. 
I  was  much  pleased,  too,  to  learn  in 
Guatemala  last  November  of  a  relatively 
small  but  important  program  in  Central 
America,  financed  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  is 
especially  in  line  with  this  "people- 
oriented "  philosophy. 

I  went  out  to  the  town  of  Chichicaste- 
nango  to  visit  a  bilingual  school  which 
is  assisted  by  U.S.  AID  and  CARE. 
While  there,  at  the  request  of  our  AID 
officials,  I  presented  a  scholarship  to  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Mauro  Canu, 
who  had  trained  to  be  ?.  primary  school- 
teacher. Senor  Canu  had  been  selected, 
I  was  told,  to  attend  an  AID-sponsored, 
6-week  leadership  training  course  at  Loy- 
ola University  in  New  Orleans.  Local 
AID  officials  told  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
enthiisiasm  that  those  Guatemalan^  who 
had  previously  taken  part  in  this  train- 
ing course  came  back  home  with  new 
motivation  and  skills  to  undertake  action 
programs  in  their  own  communities. 
They  told  me  that  the  program  at  Loyola 
University  had  proved  to  be  so  success- 
ful that  they  were  organizing  and  would 
finance  a  similar  program  tn-coimtry  this 
year  in  addition  to  the  Loyola  program. 
Desiring  to  know  more  about  the  lead- 
ership training  course,  I  went  to  Loyola 
during  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  this  year 
and  spent  2  Vi  days  attending  classes  and 
talking  with  those  involved  in  teaching 
and  administrative  roles.  I  was  much 
impressed.  • 

During  my  visit,  I  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  Senor  Mauro  Canu,  who  was 
then  in  his  fifth  week  of  the  6-week 
course  and  who  was  quite  convinced  that, 
as  a  rfesult  of  the  course,  he  would  be  able 
to  be  a  real  instrument  for  progressive 
action  in  his  home  community  upon  his 
return  to  Guatemala. 

It  was  on  June  30,    1964,   that  the 
Agency   for   International   Development 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  New  Orleans  to  provide  lead- 
ership training  for  the  youth  of  Central 
America.    The  Dominican  Republic  and 
Panama  have  now  been  added  to  the  list 
of   countries   participating   in   the   pro- 
gram, which  is  the  result  of  the  dreanu 
and  thought  of  a  remarkably  dedicated 
and  knowledgeable   man.   Father  Louis 
Twomey,  S.J.,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  the  parent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Center  at 
Loyola,  which  is  the  program  sponsor. 
In  Father  Twomey's  own  words. 
The  obJecUves  (of  the  program)    ...  are 
predicated  on  the  posHblUty  of  developing 
within   each   partlclpaCt   an   underst.inding 
and   an   analysis   of   the   fact   that  change, 
rather  than  stagnation.   Is  a   fundamental 
characteristic  of  society;  that  change  Is  ac- 
celerating throughout  the  world  at  varying 
rates;  that  the  speed  of  that  change  can  be 
Influenced  within   certain  limitations;   and 
that  change  from  a  traditional  to  a  modem 
society  is  the  critical  problem  that  leaders 
from  the  developing  nations  are  called  upon 
to  solve. 

Each  6-week  seminar  Is  made  up  of 
approximately  35  Individuals  who  are  all 
members  of  homogeneous  groups  from 
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the  following  Institutional  sectors  of 
their  society.  Leaders  of  credit  unions 
and  cooperatives,  secondary  school  edu- 
cators, leaders  of  imiversity  student 
groups,  leaders  of  rural  communities, 
civic  affairs  leaders,  leaders  of  planning 
groups,  and  health  and  welfare  per- 
sonnel. 

Using  a  beginning  8-day  sensitivity 
training  course  designed  by  the  National 
Training  Laboratories  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  field  study  trips, 
as  well  as  Interpersonal  relations  with- 
North  Americans  in  family  visits  and 
campu3  activities.  Instruction  from 
economists,  political  scientists,  and  other 
social  scientists,  conferences  with  local 
private  action  groups,  and  the  dynamics 
of  group  interaction,  the  students  de- 
velop skills  and  techniques  for  the  iden- 
tifying, analysis,  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  their  home  countrleM 

The  students  gain,  also,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  and  Its 
people  through  contact  with  the  diverse 
efements  of  our  social,  economic,  and 
poUtical  life. 

As  Father  Twomey.  agaip.  has  saJd^ 

The  motlvirtlQg  phlloapphy  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Inter-Amdrlcan  Center  is  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  once  people  learn  to  WeS^^ 
tlfy,  analjrze  and  solve  problems  on  the  com- 
munity level  In  a  democratic  ma^er,  then 
they  are  prepared  to  exercise  their  role  as 
citizens  In  the  larger  area  of  sectional,*  na- 
tional and  regional  problems. 

More  than  400  participants  from  Cen- 
tral America,  Panama,  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  have  now  completed  the 
6-week  seminar  and  returned  to  their 
home  countries  ^  put  to  use  the  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  thus  acquired. 

A  very  exciting  development  and  side 
result  of  the  tracing  course  has  been,^ 
the  formation  of  alumni  groups  within  ' 
each  country  whose  mutual  support  has 
been  reinforcing  for  the  plans  and  ac- 
tlvlties  of  each  former  student  as  he  seeks 
to  develop  his  home  community. 

A  particular  need,  now,  In  connection 
with  the  course  is  for  additional  financ-- 
ing  to  provide  better  foUowup  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  these  former  stu- 
dents after  they  have  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  Inter- America  Center  at  Loyola 
has  developed  a  system  of  small  grants, 
privately  financed,  which  can  be  supplied 
to  former  students  to  get  some  local  ac- 
tivity underway.  For  example,  one  stu- 
dent found  that  a  corporate  charter  was 
necessary  to  get  a  local  activity  started. 
A  grant  arranged  by  the  Inter-American 
Center  provided  the  $75  required  for  in- 
corporation. 

Closer  contact  between  these  former 
students  and  the  Peace  Corps  and  U.S. 
AID,  after  the  students  have  returned  to 
their  home  countries.  Is  developing  and 
Is  quite  important. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  criticism 
I  have  of  this  program  is  that  it  is  not 
big  enough.  For  example,  Instead  of  30 
students  a  year  from  Guatemala,  there 
should  be  at  least  1.000.  Perhaps  a  part 
of  this  need  will  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
country  training  program  begun  this 
year  in  that  country. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
invite  attention  to  this  leadership  train- 
ing course  at  the  Inter-American  Center 


of  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans  be- 
cause I  think  It  exemplifies  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  country — that  is,  the 
desire  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
When  we  seek  to  develop*.  h*mian  re- 
sources, the  initial  amount  of  money  in-' 
volved  is  not  so  much  ait  expense  as  an 
investment.  .The  "multiplier  effect"  Is 
at  work,  and  the  dividends  from  the  In- 
vestment continue  toaccrue. 

In  many  of  the  counlBps  covered  by 
this  program,  more  than  50  percerrt  of 
the  people  ane  outside  the  'dominant-<5ul-' 
ture,  outside  the  money  econofhy,  and 
are.-«xisting  at  bare  subsistence  levels. 

inproved  mass  communication  is  end- 
ing the  Isolation  of  these  people  frcrni  the 
rest  of  the  peopje  of  thqir  country  and 
the  world.  A  growing  sense  of  relative 
deprivation  is  setting  in. 

Individually,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  Amertprf^,  and  collectively,  as  a 
country,  we  h&ve  a  moral  responsibility 
to  these  people  which  we  Qa  inot  &void  or 
Ignoro.-^ MoreQ|rer,  unless  v  e  give  atten- 
tion to  them  and  their  neofis,  these  de- 
prived people,  whose  numbers  are  grow- 
ing and  whose  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction is  mounting,  may  yet  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  own  security  and 
affluence. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  thou^  it  is 
a  small  effort,  I  am  pleased  to  see  our 
Government  supporting  the  leadership 
training  course  at  the  Inter-American 
Center  of  Loyola  University  In  New 
Orleans.  For  as  Father  Twomey^  has 
said: 

Indeed,  the'mustard  seed  Mas  been  planted 
and  the  tree  it\)egetfi  Is  developing. 


enforc^ent  of  Federal  Pollution  laws  for 
the  ^)rotectlon  of  public  waters  of  our  State 
and.    further,   that   this   appeal    be   directed 

Tte  The  -Department  of  the  Interior  and  Its 
department   of   Bureau   of   Sports   Fisheries 

-And  Wildlife,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  all  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, and  particularly  such  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Texas 
and,  further,  that  j?e  u^e  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  not  odly  enforce  present  Fed- 
eral Pollution  laws,  but  that  the  Congress 
appropriately  strengthen  such  Federal  Pollu- 
tion laws,  and  that  enforcement  of  such 
Federal  PoUtrtlon  Laws  be  placed  as  the 
responslbUlty  of  various  departments  of  our 
Federal  Government,  -with  partlc\ilar  ^B- 
fprcemeot  responsibility  being  placed  with 
and  assumed  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sports  F^herles  and  -Wildlife,  and 
by   officers   and-  representatives   of   the   US. 

^Customs  Service."  % 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  li  a  true 
and  correct  cogj  of  Resolution  adopted  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Rod. 
Re^  and  Gun  Club,  Inc.,  at  Its  regular  meet- 
ing held  under  date  of  May  18.  1966.  and 
further,  that  the  membership  present  at 
such  meeting  did  authorize  the  release  of,^ 
this  Resolution  to  all  ne-wrs  media  In  thS" 
Beawtnont,  Port  Arthur,  Hoiuton  and  Gal- 
veston area,  and  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  named  in  such 

tesolutloh,  as  well  as  to  all  United  States 
snators  and  Representatives. 


RESOLUTION  BY  GULP  COAST  ROD, 
REEL,  4  GUN  CLCB,  BEAUMONT. 
TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  membership  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Rod,  Reel  &  Gun  Club,  Inc.^  of  Beau- 
mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLtrnoN  Unanimously  Adopted  bt  the 

GtTLF  Coast  Rod,  Reel  &  Gun  Club,  Inc., 

AT  Its  Regulab  Meitinc  Held  on  Mat  18, 

1966 

"Resolved  that,  whereas,  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  membership  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Rod,  Reel  and  Gun  Club,  Inc.,  of  Beaumont. 
Texas,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  practically 
all  conservationists  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
that  Texas  Pollution  Laws  are  woefully  in- 
adequate, unenforceable  and,  apparently, 
deeply  embroiled  In  politics;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  club  that  we  must  publicly 
acknowledge  that  our  Texas  State  Pollution 
laws  have  completely  broken  do-wn,  resulting 
In  the  wanton  destruction  of  marine  life  and 
wildlife,  as  a  result  of  wholesale  pollution 
on  the  part  of  Industry,  municipalities  and 
Individuals;   and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  further  opinion  of  the 
membership  of  this  club  that  such  con- 
tinued disregard  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  waters  of  ovu-  State  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  and 
visitors  to,  otiT  great  State  of  Texas;  now, 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Gulf 
Coast  Rod,  Reel  and  Gun  Club,  Inc.,  as  a 
conservation  group  of  Individuals,  appeal  to 
the    Federal    authorities    to   take   over   the 


JUDGE  ALBERT  A.  'UIDGE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  i^r.  President,  In 
the  death  last  Thurraay,  March  2,  of 
Judge  Albert  A.  Ridge,  of  Kansas  City,  we 
lost  a  fine  American  who  had  written 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Missouri,  the  district  Federal  bench 
for  pn-estem  Missouri,  and  in  the  U.S. 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

As  presented  In  an  editorial  in  the 
*Kans&s  City  Star  of  March  4,  Judge 
vRidge  "was  knowledgeable,  scrupulously 
fai^  and  industrious."  He  was  known 
throughout  the  bar  for  "his  dedication 
to  the  dignity  andobligations  of  the  law. 
Beneath  the  formality,,  he  saw  the  men 
and  women  who  came  before  him  as  hu- 
man beings,  nev^r  as  numbers  on  a 
docket."  * 

Judge  Ridge  was  first  encouraged  to 
adopt  the  law  as  a  profession  by  his  long- 
time friend,  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  whose 
battery  he  had  served  following  his  en- 
listment in  the  Army  at  the  age  of  17. 

Becfiuse  of  the  poor  health  of  his 
father,  young  Albert  Ridge  had  left 
school  when  he  was  14  years  old  to  help 
support  the  family.  His  first  job  was  as 
a  railroad  messenger.  He  later  worked 
as  a  golf  club  caddy  and  an  office  boy 
for  an  investment  company  In  Kansas 
City — all  this  before  World  War  I. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  while  serting 
as  a  deputy  clerk  in  the  Jackson  County 
Circuit  Court,  at  the  urging  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man he  entered  the  Kansas  City  Law- 
School  at  night  and  passed  the  Missouri 
bar  examination  in  1923,  2  months  before 
he  was   graduated   fromk  law   school. 

After  serving  12  years  on  the  Jackson 
County  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Ridge  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  Western  Missouri  on  April  7.  1945, 
the  last  appointment  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  before  his  death.  My  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and  I 
recommended  him  for  elevation  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  In  1961,  and  his  was 
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one  of  the  flrst  judicial  appointments 
by  President  Kennedy.  At  the  time. 
Judge  Ridge's  ability  was  so  highly  re- 
garded by  the  bar  and  the  general  pub- 
lic in  Missouri  that  no  one  else  from  our 
State  was  considered  for  that  position. 

Because  of  failing  health,  Judge  Ridge 
retired  on  April  16,  1965,  but  continued 
to  accept  special  assignments  in  th£ 
eighth  circuit.  His  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  court  contiiaued  until  last 
summer,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
go  to  his  office. 

The  presence  of  this  distinguished 
jurist,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Is 
missed  in  the  U.S.  courthouse  in  Kansas 
City,  but  his  years  of  service  on  the 
bench  and  to  the  profession  he  loved  and 
honored  will  long  be  an  influence  for 
good.  I  join  with  all  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates in  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  March  3  and  an 
editorial  published  In  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  March  4,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Mar.  3,  1967] 

JOTWE    RiDCi:    Is    Dead    at    Ace    68— Betired 

Jurist  Dies  at  Hospital  Ajtkb  Long  Ilx- 

NKSS — INSPIHED      BY      TRDMAN — HE      BEGAN 

Stxjdt  or  Law  on  Advice  of  Ex-President 

Judge  Albert  A.  Ridge.  68  years  old,  retired 

Jurist  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth 

Circuit,  died  yesterday  at  Baptist  Memorial 

hospital  following  ^  long  Illness. 

He  had  served  as  a  Judge  of  the  Jackson 
County  Circuit  court  and  the  U.S.  District 
court  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1961.  Born  in  1898,  In  Nevada, 
Mo.,  the  Judge  had  Uved  nearly  all  his  life 
in  Kansas  City. 

ENCOURAGED  BY  TRUMAN 

Judge  Ridge,  who  was  encouraged  to 
adopt  the  law  as  a  profession  by  his 
longtime  friend,  Harry  S.  Truman,  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  Jackson  County  Circuit  court 
in  December,  1934,  by  Gov.  Guy  B.  Park. 
Only  10  years  before  the  appointment  he  had 
served  as  a  deputy  clerk  of  the  same  court 
while  attending  night  classes  at  the  old  Kan- 
sas City  School  of  Law. 

On  April  7,  1945,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  District  court  here  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Trxmian,  then  vice-president.  It  was 
the  istst  appointment  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  before  his  death  April  12,  1946. 

The  Influence  of  Truman  again  was  slg- 
nlflcant.  along  with  that  of  another  close 
friend  and  associate,  Judge  Richard  M.  Dun- 
can of  the  Federal  District  coiut.  In  the 
elevation  of  Judge  Ridge  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  His  ability  was  so  highly  regarded 
that  no  one  else  was  considered  for  the 
position. 

Because  of  his  father's  poor  health.  Ridge 
left  school  when  he  was  14  years  old  to  help 
support  the  family.  His  flrst  Job  was  a*  a 
messenger  for  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  rail- 
way. Three  years  later,  after  working  as  a 
caddy  at  the  old  Evanston  GoLt  club,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Maxwell  Investment  com- 
pany as  an  office  boy. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Ridge,  then  17  years  old,  enlisted  In 
the  Army  and  waa  assigned  to  Battery  D. 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. This  association  provided  the  basis 
of  a  close  friendship  and  one  that  was  to 
have  a  profound  influence  on  his  life. 


With  the  end  of  the  war  Ridge  returned 
to  Kansas  City  where  another  friendship 
formed  during  the  war,  this  with  the  late 
James  M.  Pendergast,  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
J.  Pendergast,  political  boss,  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  deputy  clerk  of  the  Jackson 
County  circuit  court. 

He  served  under  Judge  Clarence  A.  Burney 
and  soon  became  intrigued  with  the  practice 
of  law.  On  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Samuel 
A.  Dew,  who  had  succeeded  Judge  Burney, 
he  entered  law  school. 

Much  of  his  studying  was  done  on  the 
balcony  of  the  haberdashery  shop  operated 
by  Truman  and  the  late  Eddie  Jacobson  at 
Twelfth  street  and  Baltimore  avenue.  Tru- 
man became  so  interested  In  the  law  through 
his  discussions  at  the  shop  with  young  Ridge 
that  he  enrolled  in  law  school  himself. 

Ridge  passed  the  Missouri  Bar  examina- 
tion in  1923,  two  years  before  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  law  school.  For  the  next  10  years, 
until  his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  he  was  associated  with  James 
P.  Aylward  and  Prank  P.  Walsh,  in  law  prac- 
tice. Then,  in  1945,  came  the  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Missouri.  He  succeeded  Judge 
Merrill  Otis. 

As  a  federal  Judge  his  scholarly  opinions 
and  decisive  manner  soon  won  him  distinc- 
tion as  a  "no-nonsense"  Jurist  who  adhered 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  procedure  and  who 
ran  the  courtroom  with  a  firm  grip.  He  was 
held  In  high  esteem  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
bench  and  lawyers.  He  often  was  referred 
to  as  "the  Judge's  Judge."  His  tall,  black- 
robed  figure,  iron-gray  hair  and  stern 
countenance  dominated  the  courtroom. 

On  April  16,  1965,  because  of  falling  health, 
Judge  Ridge  officially  retired  from  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge 
Floyd  R.  Gibson,  who  had  followed  him  on 
the  district  court  here.  He  continued  to 
hear  cases  on  the  Appellate  court  by  assign- 
ment until  his  condition  became  grave  in 
the  summer  of  1966  and  he  no  longer  was 
able  to  go  to  his  office  in  the  federal  court- 
house 811  Grand  avenue. 

His  retirement,  followed  a  month  later  by 
the  retirement  of  his  friend,  Judge  Duncan, 
signified  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  federal 
court  here.  For  two  decades  these  Jurists, 
along  with  Judge  Albert  L.  Reeves,  who  re- 
tired In  1954,  served  notice  to  the  under- 
world that  the  phrase  "hard,  swift,  federal 
Justice,"  meant  Just  that. 

Though  he  enjoyed  his  work  on  the  Ap- 
pellate court,  Judge  Ridge's  heart  remained 
in  the  district  court  where  most  of  his  Ju- 
dicial career  was  spent.  He  once  remarked: 
"An  appellate  judge  is  what  remains  after 
he  has  been  removed  from  the  arena  of 
courtroom  trial  where  the  excitement  and 
virtues  of  trial  court  atmosphere  seemingly 
are  what  the  crowd  admires.  It  Is  particu- 
larly fascinating.  If  one  la  Inclined  to  be 
studious  and  likes  a  somewhat  secluded  life; 
but  It  lacks  the  glamour  of  the  trial  courts. 
I  miss  that  glamour." 

In  reviewing  his  career  Judge  Ridge  never 
failed  to  give  credit  for  his  success  to  his 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Margaret  Gamble 
whom  he  married  In  1922. 

"If  anyone  deserves  credit  for  helping  me 
during  those  early  days  of  night  school  and 
law  practice  it  is  my  wife.  Peg.  She  was 
making  twice  as  much  money  as  I.  She 
really  kept  us  going  In  those  days,"  the  Judge 
once  recalled. 

Besides  his  wife,  the  Judge  leaves  two  chil- 
dren, Albert  A.  Ridge.  Jr.,  and  Miss  Kathy 
Ridge. 
The  home  la  at  1  East  SUrty-flfth  Street. 
Judge  Ridge  was  a  member  of  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  church  and  of  Its  Holy  Name,  so- 
ciety. He  was  an  Oblate  of  St.  Benedict,  a 
director  of  the  Liberty  Memorial  association 
and  an  honorary  director  of  Rockhurst  col- 
lege. .He  was  a  member  of  the  Hillcrest 
Country  club,  the  Conboy-Nlchols  American 


Legion  post  and  the  Kansas  City  and  Ameri- 
can Bar  associations  and  the  Missouri  bar. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ridge 
of  the  home;  a  son,  Albert  A.  Ridge,  Jr.,  5718 
Rockhlll  Road,  and  Miss  Mary  Katherine 
Ridge  of  th«  home,  €ind  three  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9  o'clock  Monday 
at  the  church;  burial  In  Mount  Olivet  ceme- 
tery. The  rosary  will  be  said  at  2:30  o'clock 
Sunday  by  St.  Anthony's  auxiliary  and  at 
3:30  o'clock  by  the  parish,  both  at  the  Mel- 
lody-McGllley-Eylar  chapel.  Llnwood  and 
Main,  where  friends  may  call  after  5  o'clock 
Saturday. 

The  family  requests  no  flowers  and  sug- 
gests contributions  to  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  or  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Per- 
petual Adoration. 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Mar.  4,  1967) 
Judge   Axbert  A.   Ridoe 

Judge  Albert  A.  Ridge,  who  died  this  week, 
had  served  on  the  state  or  federal  bench  In 
this  area  for  more  than  30  years.  He  wa« 
knowledgeable,  scrupulously  fair  and  Indus- 
trious. Sometimes  he  appeared  to  be  a  very 
grim  man.  That  was  because  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  dignity  and  obligations  of  the 
law.  Beneath  the  formality,  he  saw  the  men 
and  women  who  came  before  him  as  human 
beings,  never  as  numbers  on  a  docket. 

Albert  Ridge  became  a  Jackson  County 
circuit  Judge  In  1934,  long  before  the  non- 
partisan court  system  was  considered  as  a 
possibility  for  Missouri.  A  long  friendship 
with  Harry  S.  Truman  didn't  hurt.  But  the 
truth  is.  Judge  Ridge  was  one  of  those  Jurisu 
produced  by  the  political  system  who  hap- 
pened to  be  top-flight.  All  through  the  gen- 
eral movement  to  a  nonpartisan  Judicial  sys- 
tem, no  one  ever  questioned  the  qualiflca- 
tions  of  Albert  Ridge. 

He  showed  remarkable  foresight  In  ar- 
ranging for  pre-trial  conferences  years  be- 
fore this  reform  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
basic  means  to  speed  Justice  and  clear  the 
backlog  of  cases.  And  in  those  days  it  took 
some  courage  to  go  out  on  a  limb  so  unbol- 
stered  by  precedent. 

Albert  Ridge  was  a  stem  man  in  court  who 
agonized  alone  over  most  of  his  decisions. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  say  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  from  boyhood,  a  hard  worker 
whose  early  life  was  not  easy.  He  drove  him- 
self and  he  demanded  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
corum before  the  bench.  His  purpose  was 
equal  justice  of  formal  law  based  on  a 
human  understanding  by  the  Judge  in 
charge.  And  Judge  Albert  A.  Ridge  always 
was  In  charge. 
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SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  COMMENDS 
CAMP  GARY,  TEX.,  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER  OF  OEO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  achievements  of  the  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center  in  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  excellent  editorial  published  In 
the  San  Antonio  Express  of  March  6, 
1967. 

As  one  of  the  stanch  supporters  of 
President  Johnson's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, I  point  with  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  my  fellow  Texans  in  San  Mar- 
cos. The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  with 
its  record  of  70  percent  effectiveness  is 
almost  unique  among  OEO  programs. 
Statistics  alone,  however,  do  not  tell  the 
story  of  the  3,000  young  Americans  who 
have  successfully  completed  their  train- 
ing at  Gary.  Embarked  upon  new  ca- 
reers, these  young  people  can  now  enjoy 
the  self-respect  which  comes  in  knowing 
they  are  productive  members  of  society. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  San  Antonio  Express.  Mar.  6.  1967] 

Gary  Job  Corps  3  Years  Producing 

Gratifying  Results 

Gary  Job  Corps  Centers  Is  three  years 
old  a'-d  can  modestly  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  coimtry.  It  is 
the  largest  and  it  is  a  diversifled,  well-oper- 
ated vocational  and  technical  training  cen- 
ter with  a  record  of  success  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  institution. 

Job  Corps  enroUees  have  been  about  70 
per  cent  successful,  an  excellent  achieve- 
ment. Gary  has  trained  and  helped  to  place 
gome  3.000  young  men.  Another  3.000  are 
now  enrolled  In  the  37  vocational  classes  and 
gbops  at  the  center. 

A  better  statistic  is  the  report  of  Harold 
Massey.  director  of  placement.  He  reports  a 
shortage  of  workers  available  to  take  Job 
offers  despite  a  monthly  graduation  rate  of 
about  200  men. 

Gary  Is  a  dramatic  demonstration  that 
many  young  men  In  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances will  take  advantage  of  a  break 
If  they  can  get  it.  In  modern  America,  with 
the  dislocations  and  competition  of  faat 
and  heavy  urbanization,  many  young  peo- 
ple are  overwhelmed  by  lack  of  opportunity 
or  the  lack  of  a  chance  to  create  oppor- 
tunity. The  Job  Corps  great  and  lasting 
value  win  be  to  overcome  that  lack.  Gary 
U  doing  it  for  many  who  clearly  appreciate 
It  and  are  taking  advantage  of  it  to  the 
advantage  of  employers  who  need  skilled 
people. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSURANCE 
SCANDAL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  writ- 
ing of  high-risk  automobile  insurance 
in  Pennsylvania  is  taking  on  scandalous 
proportions.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
43  percent  of  the  companies  writing  such 
policies  in  the  State  have  gone  bankrupt 
in  the  past  5  years. 

We  know  of  19  companies  which  are 
now  Insolvent,  leaving  behind  a  trail  cov- 
ered by  millions  of  dollars  in  unsatisfied 
claims  for  injuries  and  property  dam- 
age. Pennsylvania,  I  am  told  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  has  the  highest  num- 
ber and  the  highest  percentage  of  in- 
solvencies. 

It  also  has  the  lowest  rate  of  recovery 
for  persons  with  bona  fide  claims  against 
these  companies. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  the  Sen- 
ate takes  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  prob- 
lems growing  up  in  the  States  where 
insurance  commissions  have  stood  by 
while  unconscionable  business  practices 
are  allowed  to  flourish. 

The  background  of  just  one  of  these 
insolvencies  In  Pennsylvania  was  told  In 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  of 
March  5,  1967.  This  is  a  story  complete 
with  stolen  stock  being  used  as  collateral 
for  the  sale  of  the  insurance  company's 
assets. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Faceless  Ones  Sought  in 
Sale  of  Stolen  IBM  Stock,"  written  by 
Rowland  Morlarty  and  Duke  Kamlnskl, 
and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Sun- 
day Bulletin  of  March  5.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  pri.ited  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin, 
Mar.   5,   19671 
"Faceless  Ones"  Sought  in  Sale  of  Stolen 

IBM  Stock — Conservative  Adams  County 

Jolted  by  Insitrance  Scandal 
(By  Rowland  Moriarty  and  Duke  Kamlnskl) 

Since  before  the  ClvU  War  the  Adams 
County  area  around  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  has  been 
a  center  for  thrifty,  conservative  and  highly 
successful  insurance  operations. 

Few  blg-clty  insurance  firms  had  reached 
out  to  this  quiet,  rural  countryside. 

Local  farmers  and  businessmen  organized 
their  own  mutual  insurance  firms.  And 
they  prospered,  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

BUCOLIC    HARTFORD 

A  modern,  colonial-style  insurance  com- 
plex was  built  on  Gettysburg's  Biglervllle 
road,  referred  to  by  some  as  the  local  Taj 
Mahal.  To  insurance  men  It  was  a  thriving 
Hartford  in  a  bucolic  setting. 

Then,  on  Dec.  27,  the  community  was  shak- 
en. The  State  Insurance  Commission  sus- 
pended the  Bankers  Allied  Mutual  Insurance 
Co..  when  a  deficit,  or  shrinkage  of  assets,  of 
about  $6.9  million,  was  disclosed,  along  with 
$5.9  million  in  unpaid  claims,  mostly  from 
automobile  accidents. 

Last  week  the  community  got  another 
shock.  Stock  certificates  valued  at  $1.1  mil- 
lion stolen  last  summer  from  a  New  York 
securltlea  firm  were  found  in  a  Hai-risburg 
bank. 

pledged   as   collateral 

The  stock  had  been  pledged  as  collateral  by 
undisclosed  out-of-state  interests,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Bankers  Telephone  Em- 
ployes Insurance  Co..  a  stock  firm  which  is 
a  sister  to  Bankers  Allied. 

No  action  has  been  taken  against  Bankers 
Telephone,  but  two  of  its  officers  have  been 
subpenaed  to  appear  tomorrow  In  Dauphin 
County  Court.  Harrlsburg.  to  explain  how 
the  stolen  stock  certificates  came  into  the 
firm's  possession. 

Some  of  the  history  of  Insiirance  in  Adams 
County  was  recounted  last  week  by  P.  Emory 
("Pat")  Weaver,  insurance  executive  and 
president  of  the  Gettysburg  Rotary  Club. 

EX-FARM    BOY'S    IDEA 

He  told  how  in  1954  a  successful  one-time 
Adams  County  farm  boy,  John  E.  Hostetter, 
came  back  with  an  Idea.  Hostetter  believed 
there  was  money  In  injuring  motorcycles,  a 
coverage  handled  by  few  Insurance  com- 
panies at  that  time.  He  organized  Bankers 
Allied. 

Hostetter.  now  In  his  508.  lives  on  a  farm 
estate  outside  of  town,  has  a  home  In  Flor- 
ida, flies  his  own  planes.  He  Is  highly  re- 
garded. He  does  not  figure  In  either  of  the 
two  Inquiries. 

At  Bankers  Allied,  he  filled  his  executive 
positions  and  board  of  directors  with  local 
men.  "Pat"  Weaver  served  as  a  director. 
There  were  no  out-of-town  men — ^men 
known  to  the  community  now  as  the  "face- 
lees  ones." 

showplace  built 

In  1957.  Hostetter  organized  Bankers  In- 
surance Co.  of  Pensylvanla.  a  stock  firm 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  with  himself  as  con- 
trolling stockholder. 

Hostetter's  two  firms  prospered  and  ex- 
panded. In  the  early  1960s  he  built  the 
showplace  Bankers  Insurance  Group,  Build- 
ing,  adjoining   historic   Oak  Ridge. 

Hostetter's  success  was  shared  with  the 
general  business  community.  He  formed  a 
Lincoln  Insurance  Group,  unrelated  to  his 
other  enterprises,  and  this  prospered  also. 

There  were  changes  In  names  of  various 
firms,  and  In  December,  1963.  from  a  merger, 
came  the  Bankers  and  Telephone  Employes 
Insurance  Co.  This  had  been  a  Maryland 
firm. 


In  the  summer  of  1965.  Hostetter  and  his 
associates  divested  themselves  of  Bankers 
Allied  and  Bankers  Telephone  Employes, 
selling  them  to  vrtjat^as  been  described  ae 
a  "Norfolk  group."  of  whom  little  Is  known 
locally. 

Weaver  recalls  meeting  the  spokesman  for 
the  Norfolk  group  not  long  after  they  took 
control.  He  says  this  official  had  resigna- 
tions t3T)ed  out  for  him  and  all  the  other 
local  men  on  the  board  to  sign. 

"We  got  our  walking  papers  as  soon  as 
they   took  over."  Weaver  said,   smiling. 

liie  Norfolk  group  remained  "faceless"  to 
the  community,  even  to  nearly  all  the 
employes. 

But  in  time,  the  Norfolk  group  sold  out. 
The  Insurance  Commission  says  that  two 
other  groups  bought  and  sold  the  two  flrma 
after  the  Norfolk  men  departed. 

SOLD     TO     NORFOLK     GROtJP 

In  December.  1965,  the  present  ownership 
Of  record  purchased  Bankers  Allied  and 
Bankers  Telephone.  Edward  A.  Chase  la 
listed  as  president  of  Bankers  Allied  and 
Charles  Phillips  as  secretary. 

Bankers  Allied  controls  Bankers  Telephone 
through  ownership  of  about  60  percent  of 
the  second  firm's  stock.  Both  Chase  and 
Phillips  are  from  the  Miajnl,  Fla..  area. 

According  to  the  Insurance  Commission. 
Bankers  Allied  had  a  $650,000  surplus  when 
the  Chase-Phillips  combine  took  over. 

But  the  commission  says  that  six  months 
later,  in  June  of  last  year,  the  assets  had 
shrunk  $6.9  million  and  there  were  nailliona 
In  unpaid  claims. 

On  Dec.  27.  1966.  Mrs.  Audrey  R.  KeUy.  theni 
state  insurance  commissioner,  suspended 
Bankers  Allied.  Last  Feb.  8,  Commonwealth 
Court  at  Harrtsburg  ordered  the  firm  liqui- 
dated. 

Meanwhile.  Bankers  Telephone  was  doing 
very  well,  according  to  its  1965  statement, 
with  assets  of  $4,898,010.  liabilities  of  $1.- 
579.000  and  a  listed  surplus  of  about  $1.3 
million.  The  firm's  1966  report  has  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

NEW    OFFICERS    INSTALLED 

In  the  latter  part  of  1966.  a  new  group  of 
officers  was  Installed  to  head  Bankers  Tele- 
phone, with  Morris  Landsman,  of  Malvern, 
N.Y.,  the  president.  Other  officers  listed  are 
vice  president  and  treasurer — Walter  J.  Vree- 
land,  of  Melbourne  Beach,  Fla.:  vice  presi- 
dent— Richard  S.  Glad  well,  of  Miami;  John 
Markham.  secretary.  Markham's  address  Is 
listed  as  the  company's  address  in  Gettys- 
burg. 

Bankers  Telephone  was  on  the  market  in 
the  latter  part  of  1966.  It  was  reportedly 
sold,  with  the  price  $150,000  In  cash  and  stock 
collateral  valued  at  about  $11  million. 

The  stock  collateral  is  26  black  and  white 
stock  certificates  each  for  100  shares  of  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corp.  ocHn- 
mon  stock. 

Last  week  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  went  to  a  safe  deposit  box 
in  the  Harrlsburg  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  and  took  ptossession  of  the  stock. 

The  FBI  said  the  stock  had  been  stolen 
from  the  New  York  City  brokerage  firm  of 
Hayden,  Stone,  Inc  ,  some  time  between  July 
13,  1966,  and  Aug.  26.  1966.  During  that 
time,  the  FBI  said.  5,000  shares  of  IBM  stock 
were  stolen  from  the  brokerage  firm. 

"The  stock  certificates  recovered  in  Harrts- 
burg," the  FBI  said,  "account  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  stolen  securities." 

Insurance  Commissioner  David  O.  Maxwell 
said  the  stock,  valued  at  $425  a  share,  had 
been  pledged  as  collateral  by  undisclosed  out- 
of-state  Interests  to  the  surplus  account  of 
the  Bankers  and  Telephone  Employes  Insur- 
ance Co. 

SUBPENAS    SERVED 

For  tomorrow's  hearing  in  the  Dauphin 
County  Court  at  Harrtsburg.  Commissioner 
Maxwell  said,  subpenae  have  been  served  on 
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Oladwell  and  Markham,  the  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  Bankers  and  Telephone  Em- 
ployes Insurance  Co.  Maxwell  said  they  were 
located  at  the  firm's  Gettyburg  offices. 

"We  are  also  seeking  to  serve  subpenas 
on  the  other  officers  and  directors,"  Maxwell 
Bald,  "although  I"m  not  sure  we'll  be  success- 
ful, since  all  live  out  of  the  state." 

The  directors  are:  Eugene  Mllgram.  of 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.;  Robert  Fellmy  and  Irvln 
Schwartz,  of  Miami;  Harris  D.  Segat,  of  Old 
Bethpage.  N.Y.:  Saul  H.  Zalk,  ot  Woodmere, 
N.Y.,  and  Robert  I.  Bosenbloom  and  D.  Rltch- 
ard  McCall,  using  the  address  of  the  James 
Company,  New  York  Insurance  brokers. 

OFFERED    $150,000 

The  out-of-state  group,  for  reasons  which 
Maxwell  says  elude  him,  ofifered  Jan.  10  to 
buy  the  stock  Insurance  company  from  the 
financially-distressed  Bankers  Allied. 

The  group,  despite  an  Insurance  Depart- 
ment audit  which  showed  the  Insurance  com- 
pany as  of  last  June  30  to  have  a  deficit  of 
$437,224.47.  offered  the  mutual  company 
$150,000  for  all  outsUndlng  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  a  move  to  rehabilitate  the  company, 
the  group  also  pledged  payment  of  $50,000 
in  cash  and  2.600  shares  of  IBM  stock  Into 
the  company's  surplus,  to  permit  payment  of 
claims. 

The  Insurance  company  had  been  Inactive 
since  last  October,  agreeing  not  to  write  poli- 
cies pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations  for 
sale  of  the  company. 

On  Feb.  8,  Maxwell  was  advised  that  the 
deal  was  going  through. 

Maxwell  said  Bruce  E.  Cooper,  local  lawyer 
representing  the  new  owners,  on  that  day 
advised  him  that  he  had  received  the  stock 
certificates  from  secretary  Markham  and  had 
deposited  them  for  the  company  in  a  safe 
deposit  box  of  the  Harrisburg  Bank. 

Maxwell  asked  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  place  a  valuation  on 
the  stock.  The  SEC  asked  for  the  certificate 
numbers,  and  after  finding  that  the  certifi- 
cates had  been  reported  stolen  last  fall, 
called  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  agent  obtained  a  search  warrant 
from  a  U.S.  commissioner  and  seized  the  26 
stock  certificates. 

COURT     MATTiai 

The  court  was  asked  to  permit  the  FBI  to 
retain  possession  until  the  ownership  of  the 
securities  has  been  decided. 

This  is  the  matter  to  be  decided  at  to- 
morrow's hearing. 

Attorney  General  William  C.  Sennett  be- 
lieves that  the  insurance  company  owns  the 
stock  If  fair  value  and  good  intent  was  in- 
volved in  its  acquisition.  Sennett  said  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  covers  such  situa- 
tions. 

The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  be- 
lieves otherwise.  The  Philadelphia-based 
Insurance  company  has  posted  a  $2  million 
bond  for  Hayden,  Stont  which  has  asked 
IBM  to  cancel  the  certificates  for  the  original 
6.000  stolen  shares  of  stock. 

The  Philadelphia  company  will  b€  repre- 
sented at  tomorrow's  hearing. 

STOCK     IS     NEGOTIABLE 

The  stolen  certificates  are  all  in  IBM's  CM 
and  CN  stock  certificate  series.  Only  five  of 
the  26  certificates  have  consecutive  numbers, 
running  from  CN571555  through  9. 

The  certificates  are  endorsed  In  blank, 
making  them  theoretically  negotiable  to  any- 
one having  {Kissesslon. 

To  date,  only  600  shares  of  the  stolen  stock 
have  been  recovered.  Pour  persons  were  ar- 
rested last  year  for  attempting  to  sell  the 
stock  to  a  Montreal  bank. 

With  the  2,600  shares  here,  another  1.800 
shares  of  Hayden,  Stone's  IBM  stock  still  is 
missing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  price  of  the  stock  has 
been  increasing. 
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IBM  was  selling  for  $365  a  share  when  the 
2  600  shares  were  brought  to  town  last 
month.  The  stock  closed  Friday  at  $440  a 
share. 

THE  COMPUTER  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
when  one  hears  the  word  "privacy."  his 
first  thoughts  go  to  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropoing.  But  there  is  another  as- 
pect of  privacy  which — though  little  un- 
derstood—may be  even  more  important 
in  the  vears  to  come.  This  is  the  role  of 
the  computer  as  it  relates  to  problems  of 
individual  privacy. 

Recently,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna.  Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
spoke  to  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation in  New  York  City  on  this  very 
subject.    Senator  Ervin  points  out  that^ 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
puter as  a  machine.  Alone.  It-s  use  does  not 
threaten  Individual  privacy.  The  threat  of 
privacy  comes  from  men. 

Senator  Ervin  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  Interest  and  his  contribution  In  this 
area  of  privacy.  As  he  mentioned  In  his 
speech,  he  took  a  day  off  from  his  sena- 
torial duties  to  visit  a  computer  center 
to  see  for  himself  how  some  of  these  ma- 
chines actually  work,  what  their  limita- 
tions and  capacities  are.  and  what  dan- 
gers they  actually  pose  to  the  privacy  of 
the  Individual.    He  concludes  that — 

Having  seen  the  computer  in  action,  I  be- 
lieve the  Industry  is  capable  of  devising  safe- 
guards against  Improper  access  to  the  com- 
puterized Information,  against  Illegal  tapping 
of  computers,  and  against  purloining  of  data 
In  shared  computers. 


Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  intends  to  explore  fully  the 
role  of  the  computer  and  individual  pri- 
vacy. I  believe  Senator  Ervin's  speech 
is  a  good  starting  point  to  our  under- 
standing of  this  complex  problem,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  entire 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Computes  and  Individual  Privacy 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  before  the 
American    Management    Association.    New 
York  City.  Mar.  6,  1967) 
Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  share  your 
meeting  to  discuss  computers  and   privacy 
with  you  today. 

When  you  extended  your  invitation  to  talk 
about  this  subject.  I  am  sure  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  a  belief  that  I  knew  something  about 
privacy.  My  knowledge  about  the  other  half 
of  the  topic — computers — reminded  me  of 
my  first  Job.  It  was  right  after  I  finished 
high  school,  and  I  was  working  with  a  con- 
struction crew.  On  the  first  day  I  was  push- 
ing a  wheelbarrow  and  my  boss  called  out 
and  a£.ked  what  I  was  doing. 

I  replied,  "They  told  me  to  carry  dirt  in 
this  wheelbarrow."  The  boss  said,  "You  put 
that  right  down — you  know  you  don't  know 
anything  about  machinery." 

The  fact  is,  I  still  don't.  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  right  to  privacy  and,  from 
the  complaints  coming  to  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee.  I  know  a  little  about 
the  effects  of  computerized  questionnaires  on 
the  public  and  on  government  employees, 
In  particular.    But  when  I  received  your  In- 


vitation. I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
computer  as  a  machine.  I  realized  that  It 
represented  a  force  which  exercises  a  mo- 
mentous Influence  for  good  In  many  areas 
of  our  national  life.  Yet  It  appears  from 
press  and  scholarly  accounts  to  threaten  the 
Individual  In  a  yet  undefined  way. 

So  I  took  a  day  off  from  my  Senate  duties 
and  I  visited  a  computer  center  to  see  for 
myself  how  somo  of  these  machines  actually 
work,  what  their  llmltntlons  and  capacities 
are,  and  what  dangers  they  actually  pose 
to  the  privacy  of  the  Individual.  I  studied 
the  diagrams,  watched  demonstrations  and 
listened  to  an  expert  engineer  lecture  on 
the  computers. 

As  I  watched  the  computer  spieling  out 
reams  of  stored  reports,  erasing  its  own  mis- 
takes, and  beginning  again,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  science  has  finally  managed  to  dis- 
prove the  obscrvnf'^n-  undisputed  for  al- 
most 900  years — of  the  tentmaker.  Omar 
Khayyam,  when  he  said: 

"The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 

moves  on: 
Nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit  shall  lure  It  back 

to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It." 

Not  only  do  we  lure  it  back,  but  cancel 
lines,  alter  them,  and  wash  them  out  com- 
pletely, not  with  tears,  but  with  the  touch 
of  a  button. 

In  short,  by  a  computer  we  can  control 
completely  what  has  been  recorded  of  our 
lives. 

But  the  computer  is  only  a  machine.  As 
one  editor  has  said,  we  can  always  pull  out 
the  plug. 

The  belief  that  the  computer  is  a  threat 
to  society  must  ultimately  rest  on  the  prem- 
ise that  man  is  a  mass  of  atoms  in  a  world 
cf  chaos:  that  a  machine  can  be  developed 
which  can  duplicate  the  function  of  man's 
brain;  and  that  there  exists  the  possibility, 
direly  foretold  in  scientific-fiction  stories, 
that  man  may  lose  control  of  the  machine 
he  has  created — or  that  man  may  re-create 
himself  in  the  image  of  a  machine.  But  1 
affirm  with  complete  conviction  that  the  uni- 
verse and  man  are  not  the  haphazard  prod- 
uct of  blind  atoms  wandering  aimlessly  about 
In  chaos,  but.  on  the  contrary,  are  the  crea- 
tions of  God.  the  Maker  of  the  universe  and 
man. 

The  computer  is  a  wondrous  invention 
We  can  be  proud  of  living  in  a  society  and 
an  economy  which  have  made  It  possible  to 
produce  such  devices  and  put  them  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  I  once  Jokingly  men- 
tioned that  the  day  may  come  when  we  will 
replace  politicians  with  computers.  Judging 
from  some  of  the  reasoning  of  politicians 
I've  seen  over  the  years.  I  know  I  would 
sooner  take  the  logic  of  a  computer.  The 
machine  may  suffer  the  same  lack  of  Intel- 
ligence as  some  politicians,  but  at  least  there 
Is  consistency  in  its  idiocy. 

If  ever  we  are  threatened  by  a  computer 
"take-over",  it  will  be  due  to  a  flame-out  of 
our  human  creativity,  our  national  ingenuity, 
and  our  ability  to  respond  in  new  ways  to 
new  problems.  It  would  be  similar  to  the 
spoof  which  appeared  In  Esquire  magazine 
some  months  ago  of  the  computer  take-over 
of  the  State  Department.  The  thesis  of  the 
article  was  that  our  responses  to  world  situa- 
tions over  the  years  had  become  so  stand- 
ardized and  routine  that  they  could  be  pro- 
grammed for  all  future  time.  The  story,  as 
I  recall,  ends  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
upper-level  officials  replaced  by  the  com- 
puter, picketing  the  White  House  for  restora- 
tion of  their  jobs. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  study,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  computer  as  a  machine.  Alone,  its 
use  does  not  threaten  Individual  privacy. 

The  threat  to  privacy  comes  from  men— 
from  the  motives  of  poUtlcal  executives, 
from  the  Ingenuity  of  managers,   and  the 
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carelessness  of  technicians.  And  that  threat 
is  there  whether  the  data  is  placed  in  metal 
file  drawers,  storage  drums  or  In  electronic 
computers. 

Whatever  the  method  of  storage  and  re- 
trieval, administrators  acquiring  and  record- 
ing information  have  a  duty  to  respect  the 
individual's  privacy  and  his  basic  right  to 
fairness  at  the  hand  of  those  who  wield 
economic,  government,  or  social  power  over 

him. 

They  have  a  duty  to  assure  that  the  per- 
sonal data  collected  and  filed  is  relevant, 
absolutely  necessary  for  management  goals, 
that  it  is  cleansed  of  emotion-charged,  sub- 
jective, arbitrary  Judgments,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  distillation  of  unconfronted  and  un- 
evaluated  evidence. 

Secondly,  coincident  with  these  standards 
there  must  be  strict  adherence  to  rules  gov- 
erning improper  access  and  improper  use 
of  data. 

If  these  principles  of  good  management  are 
observed,  much  of  the  concern  over  privacy 
Issues  will  be  lifted  from  executive  shoulders. 
Stripped  of  all  the  rhetoric  and  the  sensa- 
tionalism, the  privacy  of  the  Individual  em- 
ployee or  citizen  depends  ultimately  on  the 
ethical  and  moral  judgments  of  manage- 
ment. 

How  to  assure  that  the  decisions  of  admin- 
istrators reflect  the  constitutional  values,  the 
habits,  mores  and  traditions  of  the  society 
they  serve  is  a  problem  which  should  con- 
cern Congress,  state  legislatures  and  mem- 
bers of  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Management  Association. 

In  an  era  dominated  not  only  by  scientific 
technology  but  by  the  need  for  rapid  and  ef- 
ficient decision-making  on  a  grand  scale, 
how  can  the  goals  of  public  and  private 
management  be  reconciled  with  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  retain  certain  areas  of  his 
thoughts,  beliefs,  words  and  actions,  free  of 
interference? 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  the 
ImpUcations  of  the  electronic  computer  In 
theory  and  In  practice.  As  a  point  of 
reference.  I  would  use  a  study  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
rights  of  3  million  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Computer  experts  and  those  who  plan  for 
automatic  data  processing  can  take  their 
cues  from  Federal  experience  with  other 
management  tools. 

Too  often.  I  think,  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion may  seize  upon  a  device  or  technique 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  of 
achieving  some  laudable  goal.  Giving  litUe 
thought  to  alternatives  which  might  be  less 
offensive  or  blatant,  they  bow  In  awe  to 
the  expertise  of  the  specialist  and  too  often 
surrender  to  him  their  control  of  policy. 
In  the  process,  they  may  deny  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  the  sense  of  fair  play,  or  the 
right  of  the  citizen  in  a  free  society  to  pri- 
vacy of  his  thoughts  and  activities. 

Do  they  want  to  check  his  mental  health, 
or  his  capacity  to  fit  Into  the  organization— 
hU    conformity    to    the    prevaUlng    norm? 
They  subject  him   to   personality   tests   and 
make  a  record  of  his  responses  to  questions 
asking: 
I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipation. 
My  sex  life  Is  satisfactory. 
At  times  I  feel  like  swearing. 
I  have  never  been  In  trouble  because  of  my 
sex  behavior. 

I  do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 
I  have  not  lived  the  right  kind  of  life. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  starting  or  holding 
my  bowel  movements. 

I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members 
of  my  own  sex. 
I  like  poetry. 

I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 
I  believe  In  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 
My  mother  was  a  good  woman. 
I  believe  my  sins  are  unpardonable. 
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I  have  used  alcohol  excessively. 

I  loved  my  Mother. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  God. 

Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex  matters. 

At  periods  my  mind  seems  to  work  more 
slowly    than    usual. 

They  asked  him  in  another  test  to  answer ; 

I  am  considered  a  Uberal  "dreamer"  of  new 
ways  rather  than  a  practical  follower  of  well- 
tried  ways,  (a)  true,  (b)  uncertain,  (c)  false. 

When  telling  a  person  a  deliberate  lie  I 
have  to  look  away,  being  ashamed  to  look 
him  in  the  eye.  (a)  true,  (b)  uncertain,  (c) 
false.  ,  , 

I  think  the  spread  of  birth  control  is  es- 
sential to  solving  the  world's  economic  and 
peace  problems  (a)    yes,   (b)   uncertain,   (O 

no. 

I  think  It  is  wiser  to  keep  the  nations 
military  forces  strong  than  just  to  depend 
on  international  goodwill,  (a)  yes,  (b)  in 
between,  (c)  no. 

Do  they  want  to  make  extra  sure  an  ap- 
pUcant  for  a  secretarial  or  research  job  is  fit 
to  handle  confidential  Information?  They 
strap  him  to  a  psuedo-scientiflc  device  called 
a  Ue-detector  and  make  a  record  of  whether 
or  not  he  gives  the  right  answers  to  such 
questions  as: 

How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual  in- 
tercourse? 

When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married?     How  many  times? 

We  found  that  under  pain  of  prosecution 
for  perjury.  Federal  personnel  have  had  to 
fill  out  medical  history  questionnaires  ask- 
ing many  questions  such  as; 

Has  any  blood  relation  or  husband  or  wife 
ever  had:  syphUls,  cancer,  asthma,  hives, 
epilepsy? 

Have  you  ever  had  or  have  you  now:  fre- 
quent trouble  sleeping;  bed  wetting;  nerv- 
ous trouble  of  any  sort;  homosexual  tenden- 
cies? 

Have  you  ever:  been  pregnant,  attempted 
suicide,  stuttered  or  stammered? 
and  many  other  questions. 

When  I  saw  this  form,  I  was  reminded  of 
William  Faulkner's  comment  that  men  ain't 
evil;  they  jest  ain't  got  any  sense. 

Before  they  consider  a  man  for  any  open- 
ing in  government,  he  must  file  forms  giving 
all  the  details  of  his  life,  every  Job  he  ever 
held  and  the  reasons  for  his  leaving;  his 
complete  medical  history;  whether  he  ever 
had  a  nervous  breakdown;  the  organizations 
he  belongs  to;  every  place  he  ever  traveled 
outside  the  country;  and  many  other  details 
of  his  personal  life. 

Do  they  want  to  prevent  conflict  of  in- 
terest? They  make  a  record  every  six  months 
of  the  employee's  creditors,  assets,  liabilities, 
property,  his  household  furnishings  and  out- 
side activities,  and  those  of  members  of  his 
family. 

Do  they  want  to  discharge  a  fault-finding 
employee  without  a  drawnout  hearing  with 
due  process  rights  or  the  chance  to  challenge 
the  evidence?  They  force  him  to  submit  to 
a  psychiatric  examination  by  a  government 
doctor  and  make  a  record  that  he  was  in- 
volunUrlly  retired  on  psychiatric  grounds. 

Are  they  trying  to  push  a  savings  bond 
or  a  charity  campaign  drive  over  the  top  to 
please  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  or 
the  President  of  the  organization,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Then  watch  them  coerce  an  employee  to 
make  a  donation  or  buy  one  more  bond,  and 
then  make  a  punch-card  record  of  his  un- 
willingness, his  lack  of  team  spirit.  Watch 
them  record  it  also  on  the  military  evalua- 
tion report  of  a  soldier  up  for  promotion 
and  put  that  In  the  computer  for  future 
decisions  on  the  man's  ability. 

And  what  If  they  want  to  find  out  If  the 
company  or  agency  personnel  officer  has 
been  discriminating,  or  It  supervisors  are 
biased  against  Indians?     They  hand  every 


employee  an  IBM  card  with  his  name,  birth- 
date  and  social  security  number  and  tell 
him  to  state  his  race  or  ethnic  or  national 
origin. 

Even  If  he  Is  applying  for  a  nonsensltlve 
position,  a  person  has  to  complete  a  form 
which  asks  for  all  Identifying  ntimbers,  his 
armed  services  serial  nimabers,  social  security 
number,  passpiort  number,  alien  registration 
number,  and  all  others;  the  organizations 
with  which  he  Is  affiliated,  the  dates  and 
places  of  residence  back  to  1937  or  his  16th 
birthday;  and  the  dates,  names  and  addresses 
of  his  employers  back  to  1937. 

It  is  clear  how  easily  a  check  of  govern- 
ment and  private  files  and  computers  can 
produce  a  dossier  on  him  for  a  nonsecurtty 
investigation.  How  much  more  comprehen- 
sive must  the  check  be  for  a  sensitive  posi- 
tion? 

These  are  true  Incidents,  but  only  samples, 
of  many  practices  prevalent  in  the  Federal 
government  as  well  as  private  Industry. 

Letters  received  by  Members  of  Congress 
often  reveal  a  visceral  reaction  to  Increased 
use  of  computers  or  the  establishment  of 
computerized  data  centers.  If  all  these 
things  can  happen  to  employees  now.  they 
reason,  how  much  easier  should  we  make 
it  to  obtain,  store,  and  retrieve  all  available 
Information  on  any  citizen?  That  we  enjoy 
the  amount  of  privacy  that  we  do  have  is 
probably  due  more  than  anything  to  the 
inefficiency  of  government  and  private  In- 
dustry In  correlating  and  assembling  all 
the  Information  they  already  have. 

Science,  Improperly  applied,  does  threaten 
the  liberty  of  the  Individual.  One  solution, 
of  course.  Is  the  education  of  the  expert, 
the  technician  and  the  specialist  to  the  civil 
liberties  aspects  of  their  particular  roles. 
Another  is  the  education  of  the  generallst 
in  the  agency  or  organization  to  the  ca- 
pacities and  potentials  of  the  methods  used 
to  obtain  information  on  which  their  deci- 
sions are  based.  This  Is  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  conferences  such  as  this  one. 

The  sensational  publicity  attending  each 
revelation  of  the  computer's  capacity  to  du- 
plicate man's  activities  adds  to  the  thinking 
citizen's  Innate  fear  of  loss  of  control  over 
his  own  environment.  It  Is  this  fear  of  loss 
of  Identity  as  an  individual,  of  becoming 
nothing  but  a  punch  card  or  a  dot  on  a 
magnetic  tape  that  has  prompted  the  public 
concern,  and  which  in  turn  has  alerted  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Yet  I  have  the  Impression  from  Congres- 
sional mail  that  private  citizens  in  their  con- 
cern are  sometimes  willing  to  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  wash.  They  forget  that  the  fact 
that  our  economy  and  our  government  run 
as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  they  do  in  cer- 
tain areas  is  due  to  the  timely  and  carefully 
programmed  use  of  computers  and  automatic 
data  processing.  And  they  forget  that  all 
collecUon  and  storage  of  data  from  individ- 
uals is  not  necessarily  a  threat  to  the  citi- 
zen. Rather,  it  makes  possible  greater  serv- 
ices to  individuals  and  greater  mobility  for 
our  society.  The  contributions  of  medical 
data  centers  to  the  savings  of  lives  is  one 
example. 

Last  June,  the  President  approved  a  Budget 
Bureau  Report  as  a  blueprint  for  action  in 
the  processing  of  information.  He  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  heads  of  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  government  and  ordered 
them  to  "explore  and  apply  all  possible  means 
to  use  the  electronic  computer  to  do  a  better 
Job.  and  to  manage  computer  activity  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost." 

"I  want  mv  administration  to  give  priority 
emphasis  to  "both  of  these  objectives— noth- 
ing else  will  suffice,"  he  stated. 

He  reminded  them  that  the  computer  Is 
mailing  it  possible  to: 

Send  men  and  satellites  into  space. 
Make    significant    strides    In    medical    re- 
search. 
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Add  several  billions  of  dollars  to  our  reve- 
nue through  Improved  tax  administration. 

Administer  the  huge  and  complex  social 
security  and  medicare  programs. 

Manage  a  multl-blUlon  dollar  defense  lo- 
gistics system. 

Speed  the  Issuance  of  Ol.  Insuraiice  divi- 
dends, at  much  less  cost. 

Save  lives  through  better  research  and 
rescue  operations. 

Harness  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 
Design  better  but  less  costly  highways  and 
structures. 

In  1966.  2.600  computers  were  In  use  in 
government,  with  many  more  being  used  In 
government-sponsored  research.  Seventy- 
one  thousand  people  were  employed  In  the 
Federal  government  alone,  Just  to  operate  the 
machinery. 

If  all  of  the  Federal  managers  heed  the  old 
Infantry  drill  regulation  that  a  request  from 
a  superior  Is  equivalent  to  a  command.  It  la 
clear  that  computers  are  here  to  stay.  We 
are  not  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  progress 
and  reject  the  benefits  of  technological  ad- 
vances. But  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
theoretical  and  practical  Implications  of  their 
Increased  use. 

Some  people  say  that  the  advent  of  the 
computer  requires  new  sets  of  values,  a  re- 
thinking of  basic  principles.  I  disagree. 
True,  the  framers  of  the  ConstltuUon  did 
not  provide  for  the  computer  when  they  laid 
out  the  blueprint  for  our  government.  But 
they  did  provide  an  ethical  and  moral  frame- 
work for  administrative  decision-making, 
and  this  Includes  decisions  on  the  fair  use 
of  computers.  The  specific  limitations  set 
on  the  government's  power  over  Individuals 
reflect  the  quality  of  the  society  we  were 
expected  to  enjoy  two  hundred  years  later. 
Consistent  with  the  traditions  of  Anglo- 
American  Jurisprudence,  they  sought  also 
to  provide  a  climate  In  which  substantive 
due  process  would  prevail  wherever  the  Indi- 
vidual was  subjected  to  Institutionalized 
power.  That  government  would  not  sanction 
the  deprlval  of  his  property  or  freedoms  with- 
out due  process  of  law  was  their  promise  to 
future  generations. 

These  men  undertook;  "to  secure  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  recognized  the  significance  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  of  his  feelings  and  of  his 
Intellect.  They  knew  that  only  a  part  of 
the  pain,  pleasure  and  satisfactions  of  life  are 
to  be  foxmd  in  material  things.  They  sought 
to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their  sensa- 
tions. They  conferred,  as  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  most 
comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  men." 

Historically  and  philosophically,  we  are 
dedicated  as  a  people  to  the  Idea  of  liberty 
and  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

To  the  extent  that  computers  make  It  pos- 
sible to  assimilate  In  one  spot  all  informa- 
tion filed  on  a  person,  to  feed  it  into  a 
machine  and  retrieve  It  Instantly,  the  power 
of  s\irvelUance  over  a  citizen  is  increased. 
The  chances  that  Inaccurate  Information 
may  be  given  to  persons  who  will  make  deci- 
sions affecting  his  liberties  Is  Increased.  Since 
It  has  no  way  of  recording  rehabilitation  or 
excuses  and  Justifications  for  actions,  the 
odds  are  Increased  that  whatever  happened 
In  his  past  will  catch  up  with  a  man  tomor- 
row and  affect  his  chances  to  make  good. 

Efforts  by  Federal  management  to  cope 
with  its  mammoth  task  of  information  gath- 
ering and  to  make  better  use  of  the  sta- 
tistics already  gathered  led  recently  to  a 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  a 
Federal   Data   Center  be   established. 

A  dramatic  Illustration  of  this  problem 
of  records  management  lay  In  the  revelations 
of  a  Budget  Bureau  survey  that  there  existed 
over  600  major  bodies  of  data  in  20  selected 
agencies  alone.  These  were  stored  on  30,000 
computer    tapes    and    100   million    punched 


cards,  and  were  subject  to  many  differing 
problems  governing  access,  supervision, 
preservation  and  disclosure. 

The  report  pointed  to  the  significance  of 
electronic  computers  In  statistical  manipula- 
tion and  storage,  and  the  benefits  and 
oost/performance  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  deciding  whether  to  use  automatic 
data  processing. 

This  seems  like  a  simple  hotisekeeping 
problem  for  the  Federal  government. 

Why  then,  other  than  for  authorization 
and  appropriation  purposes,  should  Congress 
be  concerned  about  the  public  policy  aspects 
of  the  use  of  computers  on  this  scale? 

Another  report  to  the  Bureau  suggests  the 
answer  by  describing  the  existing  Federal 
StaUstlcal  System  as  "a  failure  to  provide 
access  to  data  In  a  way  that  permits  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  elements  of  data  sets  In  order 
to  Identify  and  me  ju-e  the  interrelation- 
ship among  interdependent  or  related  ob- 
servations." 

"Interrelationship"  is  the  key  word  here. 
Once  the  correlating  process  begins  on  indi- 
vidual personal  data  in  the  many  files  of 
government,  all  the  weaknesses  and  limita- 
tions of  the  computer  as  a  machine  will  be 
operating  on  a  grand  scale  to  make  possible 
a  massive  invasion  on  the  privacy  of  mil- 
lions, and  it  raises  the  spectre  of  a  possible 
program  of  routine  denial  of  due  process. 
Inter-agency,  Inter-business  networks  are 
being  established  of  computers  that  talk  only 
to  each  other.  Decisions  affecting  a  person's 
Job,  retirement  benefits,  security  clearance, 
credit  rating,  or  many  other  rights  may  be 
made  without  benefit  of  a  hearing  or  con- 
frontation of  the  evidence. 

The  computer  reduces  his  opportunity  to 
talk  back  to  the  bureaucrats.  It  removes  his 
chances  to  produce  documents,  photographs, 
or  other  evidence  to  alter  a  decision.  These 
threats  to  due  process  and  the  possible  di- 
minishing of  hJs  freedom  concern  Congress 
as  the  ultimate  gioardian  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

It  has  little  to  do  with  the  motives  of  those 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  government 
and  business.  Yet,  as  Justice  Brandeis  has 
written,  "Experience  should  teach  us  to  be 
most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the  Government's  purpwees  are  beneficent. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  Uberty  lurk  In  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  mean  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding." 

Members  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
have  been  concerned  with  the  Improper  use 
of  polygraphs,  psychological  tests,  peepholes, 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  other  tech- 
niques for  surveillance  and  the  secret  seizure 
of  Information  on  a  person's  habits,  beliefs, 
thoughts  and  activities.  They  should  be  as 
concerned  with  the  improper  use  of  a  com- 
puter and  with  the  establishment  of  uncon- 
trolled data  centers  as  they  have  been  with 
unwarranted  privacy  invasions  or  with  ad- 
ministrative denial  of  substantive  due 
process. 

But,  in  attempting  to  control  scientific 
technology  and  protect  the  privacy  of  the 
Individual,  and  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being,  in  a  free  society,  are  we  In  the  words 
of  the  Broadway  musical.  "Dreaming  the 
impossible  dream  or  fighting  the  unbeat- 
able foe?" 

I  submit  we  are  not.  I  submit  that  with 
his  God-given  intelligence,  man  has  It  with- 
in his  power  to  beat  as  well  as  to  create  the 
machine — to  allow  government  and  Industry 
to  manage  their  records  with  the  help  of 
this  device— without  violating  Individual 
rights. 

Having  seen  the  computer  In  action.  I  be- 
lieve the  Industry  Is  capable  of  devising 
safeguards  sigalnst  improper  access  to  the 
computerized  information,  against  Illegal 
tapping  of  computers,  and  against  purloin- 
ing of  data  in  shared  computers. 

The  computer  Industry,  the  data  process- 
ing  experts,   the   programmere,   the   execu- 


tives— all  need  to  set  their  collective  minds 
to  work  to  deal  with  the  Impact  of  their  elec- 
tronic systems  on  the  rights  and  dignity  ol 
Individuals. 

While  there  Is  still  time  to  cope  with  the 
problems,  they  must  give  thought  to  the 
contents  of  professional  ethical  codes  for  the 
computer  industry  and  for  those  who  ar- 
range and  operate  the  computer's  processe*. 
If  self-regulation  and  self-restraint  are 
not  exercised  by  all  concerned  with  auto- 
matic data  processing,  public  concern  will 
soon  reach  the  stage  where  strict  legislative 
controls  will  be  enacted,  government  ap- 
propriations for  research  and  development 
will  be  denied.  And  the  computer  will  be- 
come  the  villain  of  our  society.  It  Is  poten- 
tially one  of  the  great  resources  of  oui 
civilization,  and  the  tragedy  of  slowing  its 
development  Is  unthinkable. 

Congress,  with  the  help  of  the  Executive 
branch,  can  assist  in  tnls  process  by  defin- 
ing the  threats  to  privacy  for  public  and 
private  management. 

With  this  as  background,  we  can  explore 
the  relationship  of  these  problems  to  the 
legal  questions  raised  by  the  computer,  and 
can  weigh  the  social  and  governmental  in- 
terests at  stake.  If  we  computerize  aU  Fed- 
eral employees,  as  has  been  reconmiended, 
and  feed  In  all  the  data  on  them.  I  believe 
then  we  must  consider  rules  governing  access 
to  data,  the  need  for  accuracy,  confidential- 
ity and  supervision  of  data.  We  must  some- 
how establish  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know,  to  challenge,  and  to  alter  his  "life  his- 
tory" as  the  computer  has  written  It. 

And  if  a  national  statistical  data  center 
is  ever  established.  I  think  some  controls 
along  these  lines  mvist  certainly  be  enacted. 
But  I  think  all  of  Its  ramifications  must  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  various  committees 
of  Congress.  This  will  be  the  function  ol 
the  forthcoming  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Edward  V.  Long.  It  Is  a  function  which 
Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  has 
helped  to  perform  with  hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Privacy  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee. 

In  this  area.  Congress  must  consider  the 
recommendations  In  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Professor  Kaysen.  They 
stated  that  any  threat  to  individual  privacy 
from  a  Data  Center  could  best  be  met  by  con- 
gressional action  governing  disclosure  of  In- 
formation collected  on  Individuals  either  as 
a  byproduct  of  administrative,  regulatory 
and  taxing  processes,  or  through  census  or 
sampling  procedures. 

Although  it  Is  difficult  to  consider  remedies 
In  anticipation  of  the  problem,  we  already 
have  precedents.  An  alarming  amount  of 
Information  has  been  compiled  about  the 
devaluation  of  privacy  in  today's  America, 
and  about  current  violations  of  the  indi- 
vidual s  right  to  keep  silent  about  matters 
relating  to  his  private  self. 

Though  unique  in  our  history,  such  a 
legislative  challenge  is  not  at  all  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  constitutional,  legal  and  admin- 
istrative resources.  On  the  contrary,  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  demands  it. 

To  paraphrase  Justice  Marshall,  the  re- 
straints on  power  were  not  Incorporated  Into 
the  Constitution  to  promote  efficiency. 
Rather,  I  believe,  they  were  designed  to  en- 
able future  generations  to  further  values 
more  enduring  and  Infinitely  more  signifi- 
cant to  man  In  a  free  society. 

We  have  time  on  our  side,  for  the  "com- 
puter revolution,"  if  there  is  to  be  one,  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

And  we  have  the  limitations  of  technology 
on  our  side.  For  the  very  fact  that  the  com- 
puter requires  Information  which  Is  reduced 
to  simple  language,  gathered  in  standardized 
fashion  and  meaningful  only  to  those  who 
will  use  It,  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  Illegal 
wholesale  use  of  computerization. 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  making  these 
lone-range  plans  for  guaranteeing  privacy  In 
tte  computer  age.  I  think  government  and 
business  must  do  something  immediately 
about  the  other  side  of  the  coin— limiting 
the  gathering  of  Improper  Information  and 
tuning  the  use  of  Improper  techniques  to 
rather  It.  This  U  imperative,  no  matter 
where  the  information  wUl  be  stored. 

They  must  launch  a  massive  nation-wide 
cleanup  campaign  to  cleanse  their  present 
files  of  Improperiy  acquired.  Irrelevant  per- 
gonal information.  ^  .  ,  „ 
At  the  poUcy  level,  they  mtist  undertake  a 
drastic  revision  In  their  estimates  of  the 
nature  and  relevancy  of  the  data  they  de- 
mand from  the  citizens  they  serve  and  from 
those  they  employ. 

And  lasUy.  I  would  urge  them  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  psychological  Unpact  of 
their  Information-gathering  tactics  on  soci- 
ety and  on  the  particular  communities  they 
«rve  They  cannot  avoid  coUective  respon- 
Blbility  for  contributing  to  the  big  brother- 
lam  which  does  exist  In  this  country:  They 
must  assume  responsibility  for  reducing  the 
survlellance  of  the  citizen. 

The  Federal  Government  should  take  tne 
lead  in  this  effort.  Its  guidelines  can  be 
models  for  state  and  local  governments  and 
for  private  industry. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Right  to 
Privacy  Act  of  1967  banning  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  is  one  example  of  such 
action. 

Another  example  Is  a  measxire  which  I  re- 
centiy  Introduced  In  the  Senate  virtth  fifty- 
two  other  Senators.     We  consider  it  an  ap- 
propriate legislative  attempt  to  help  man- 
agement in  its  own  best  Interests,  to  pursue 
sound  management  techniques,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  compel  respect  for  individual 
privacy.     This  blU  would  prohibit  requiring 
applicants   and   employees  to  disclose  their 
religion,  race,  or  national  origin,  to  attend 
and  report  on  meetings  or  activities  unre- 
lated to  their  work;  or  to  disclose  except  In 
specific  cases,  their  or  their  families'  assets, 
liabilities,  creditors,  property,  or  household 
expenses.     It  makes  It  unlawful  to  require 
them  to  disclose  through  Interviews,  tests. 
or  polygraphs,  their  religious  beliefs  or  prac- 
tices their  personal  relationships  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  or  their  attitudes  and 
conduct  in  sexual  matters.    It  prohibits  offi- 
cial attempts  to  coerce  employees  to  Invest 
or  donate  their  money.    And  It  provides  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  recourses  against  vio- 
lations of  these  rights. 

In  effect.  It  attempts  to  strengthen  the 
wall  of  privacy  around  the  individual.  It 
requires  government  to  recognize  his  dignity. 
That  such  legislative  action  should  be  nec- 
essary is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  extent  of 
governmental  Incursions  on  Ubertles  which 
we  have  tolerated. 

But.  positive  actions  such  as  this  proposal 
are  necessary  If  we  are  ever  to  cleanse  the 
slate. 

One  of  the  moatt  alarming  trends  1  have 
noticed  where  electronic  data  processing  Is 
used  on  a  large  scale  Is  an  attempt  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  to  the  computer  for  mis- 
takes in  executive  Judgment  or  faulty  evalua- 
tion of  data.  This  is  obviously  the  most 
important  single  factor  to  be  considered  In 
the  entire  computer  movement.  For  a  ma- 
chine has  no  ethics  or  morality.  If  our  form 
of  government  Is  to  be  maintained,  the 
morality  of  decisions  based  on  computer- 
processed  daU  and  the  political  responsibil- 
ity for  the  results  of  those  decisions  must 
be  well  defined  and  Inescapable.  All  else 
flows  from  this  basic  premise.  The  problem 
Is  both  a  philosophical  and  scientific  one. 
inseparable  from  the  role  of  science  In  gov- 
ernment. 

If  I  may  Indulge  In  a  metaphor  appropriate 
here,  I  submit  that  In  the  memory  bank  of 
American  history  are  stored  the  spiritual, 
cultural,   ethical    and    philosophical    values 


which  we  cherish  as  a  people  and  which  our 
Constitution  Is  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
courage. Programmed  with  them  are  the 
struggles,  the  advances,  even  the  setbacks, 
which  give  meaning  to  our  liberties.  With 
this  input,  I  believe  the  American  citizen  will 
be  alert  to  reject  any  proposals,  techniques 
or  devices  which  unreasonably  Invade  his 
own  or  his  neighbor's  privacy,  or  which  vio- 
late Individual  rights.  But  he  must  know 
when  the  choice  Is  before  him,  when  to  take 
the  tide  at  the  fiood. 


ator  John  Tower,  Congressman  John  Dowdy 
and  Congressman  Jack  Brooks,  the  resolu- 
tion copy  to  be  sent  by  airmail. 

Edgab  p.  Dionni. 

CommaTuieT. 
Passed  at  2nd  District  Convention  on  the 
26th  day  of  February   1967. 

LeRoy  Garcia, 

Adjutant. 


HERBERT     J.     WATERS,     HEAD     OF 
OFFICE  OF  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
appointment  of  Herbert  J.  Waters.  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  head  the 
new  War  on  Hunger  Office  recently  es- 
tabUshed  by  President  Johnson  is  good 
news  to  all  who  feel  that  the  war  on 
hunger  should  receive  absolutely  top 
priority  in  our  foreign  aid  policies. 

I  have  known  Herb  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  time  he  worked  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  to  the  key  role  he  has 
recently  played  in  improving  our  policies 
to  meet  the  world  food  crisis.  His  com- 
mitment to  an  all-out  war  on  world 
hunger  is  of  long  standing;  his  effective- 
ness in  working  toward  this  goal  has 
been  admirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  man 
better  suited  by  his  past  experience,  his 
ability,  and  his  deep  interest  to  take  on 
this  demanding  job,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  wish  him  the  best  of 
success.  

RESOLUTION  OF  SECOND  DISTRICT, 
DEPARTMENT     OF     TEXAS,     VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
Mr.   TOWER.     Mr.   President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Second  District  of  the  Department 
of  Texas,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   The 
statement  was  approved  at  the  second 
district  convention  on  February  26,  1967. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  1 


Whereas,  now  under  both  the  old  and  new 
pension  acts  now  In  force  covering  the  Span- 
ish American,  World  War  I,  and  the  Korean 
veterans.  In  the  annual  Income  report  card 
that  Is  required  to  be  submitted  by  the  vet- 
eran, the  Veterans'  Administration  charges 
social  seciu'lty,  railroad  retirement,  and  civil 
service  retirement  pay  as  Income  against  the 
veterans'  VA  pensions:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  the  delegates  to  and  at 
the  2nd  district,  department  of  Texas.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
duly  assembled  In  district  convention  at  Port 
Arthur.  Texas,  on  the  26th  day  of  February 
1967.  go  on  record  and  urgently  request  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  amend 
said  veterans  pension  acts,  so  that  no  In- 
crease In  social  security,  railroad  retirement, 
and  civil  service  retirement  payments,  state 
and  national  that  have  been  made  since  De- 
cember 1,  1965,  shall  be  chargeable  as  In- 
come now  or  henceforth  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  computing  of  the  Income  for 
veterans  pension  payments  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration,   and  further  be   It 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed  by  the  district  adjutant  of  this 
convention,  as  soon  as  this  convention  ad- 
journs to.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Sen- 


AMERICAN-FLAG  SHIPS  ON  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  tlie  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Sen- 
ators has  been  decrying  the  fact  that  so 
few  American-flag  ships  ply  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  route.    The  absence 
of  American  vessels  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance when  it  is  recalled  that  defense 
cargo   must  be   transported  mainly  in 
American  bottoms.    As  a  result,  the  Mid- 
west—the   "heartland"    of    the    United 
States— is  being  discriminated   against 
in  the  movement  of  vital  defense  cargo, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  actually  manu- 
factured in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  region. 
A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken 
recently  when  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, recognizing  that  overseas  trade  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  rapidly  expanding, 
announced    that    American-flag    ships 
would  be  taking  a  more  active  role  in 
seaway  traffic.     For  the  1967  shipping 
season   three  U.S.-flag  companies   will 
have  operating  authority  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  and,  for  the  first  time,  one  of 
the  American  shippers  must  meet  a  min- 
imum sailing  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  I.  1967.  explaining 
the  Maritime  Administration's  decision, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Seeking  Rise  in  Seawat  Trattic — Ttnxt 
Lines  Authorized  To  Usb  Lakes  in  Over- 
seas Trade 

(By  George  Home) 
Federal  authorities  are  hoping  to  Increase 
this  country's  participation  In  the  growing 
Great  Lakes  overseas  trade  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  Maritime  Administration  announced 
yesterday  that  three  United  States-flag  com- 
panies would  have  operating  authorization 
through  the  Seaway  in  the  1967  season,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  set  a  minimum  saUlng 
schedule  for  one  of  the  operators. 

The  three  lines  are  Moore-McCorm&ck, 
Farrell  and  American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines. 

All  three  of  the  lines  had  been  going  Into 
the  Great  Lakes  in  the  past  on  a  "privileged" 
basis,  which  means  that  they  are  authorized 
to  go.  but  that  they  themselves  could  deter- 
mine whether  enough  business  was  being  of- 
fered to  warrant  sending  a  vessel  In. 

The  three  companies  are  subsidized  lines, 
and  their  Seaway  authorizations  have  been 
in  effect  extensions  of  their  subsidized  serv- 
ices from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  Coast 

ports. 

tear-to-year  basis 

Moore-McCormack  and  Farrell  have  been 
entering  the  system  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
which  meant  they  had  to  apply  each  year 
for  permission  from  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  schedule  saUings  for  another  year. 

The  Maritime  Administration  announced 
yesterday  that  they  would  now  be  authorized 
to  serve,  as  American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
does,  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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Moore-McCormack  operates  a  service  tX) 
East  coast  ports  of  South  America,  and  an- 
other service  to  South  and  East  Africa.  Here- 
after, under  the  rules  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  agency  yesterday.  It 
will  have  to  maintain  a  minimum  of  foxir 
sailings  annually  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
South  America.  Its  sailings  to  Africa  can 
be  on  a  privileged  basis. 

This  company  has  been  operating  into  the 
area  as  cargo  developed,  but  a  spokesman  for 
the  line  said  yesterday  that  appreciable  new 
cargo  business  was  beginning  to  develop  from 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  Including  cocoa,  cof- 
fee, canned  beef  and  gelatin. 

Parrell  Lines  had  four  sailings  last  year, 
one  to  South  Africa  and  three  to  West  Africa. 
In  the  1965  season,  Farrell  had  no  Ballings, 
chiefly  because  of  the  77-day  strike  of  sea- 
faring officer  unions. 

LARGEST    PARTICIPANT 

The  largeet  United  States-flag  partici- 
pant— again  on  a  discretionary  basis  rather 
than  under  a  minimum  requirement,  has 
been  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
which  operated  11  sailings  from  the  lakes  last 
year,  nine  to  Its  regular  Mediterranean  ter- 
minals and  two  to  north  Europe. 

The  company  will  have  nine  salUngs  this 
year,  according  to  John  Crosthwalte,  manager 
for  the  company  In  the  lakes  area. 

Despite  the  Federal  and  the  company  plans, 
no  one  expects  a  large-scale  enhancement  of 
this  country's  participation  In  a  trade  domi- 
nated by  foreign  companies. 

This  Is  a  result.  In  part,  of  a  shortage  of 
tonnage,  which  the  companies  attribute 
chiefly  to  the  demands  for  their  tonnage  in 
the  Vietnam  seallft  operation. 


THE   150TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
HARTFORD  TIMES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  a 
150th  birthday  is  a  great  achievement. 
One  of  Connecticut's  most  respected 
institutions— the  Hartford  Times— now 
celebrates  its  150th  anniversary.  As  a 
lifelong  Connecticut  resident  and  one  of 
its  devoted  readers,  I  proudly  salute  the 
Hartford  Times  and  its  able  and  ener- 
getic staff. 

A  great  newspaper  does  more  than  in- 
form. It  challenges  and  excites  the 
reader  and^tflects  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  its  times.  Its  accurate  report- 
ing highlights  the  good  and  ferrets  out 
the  need  for  reform.  These  things  the 
Hartford  Times  does,  and  does  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  many,  many  other 
Americans  in  wishing  the  Times  at  least 
150  more  years  of  success,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  150th  anniversary  issue:  "A  Region 
on  the  Move." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACHIZVBMENTS  VIEWED;   FORWARD  LOOK  TAKEN 

The  Hartford  Times  today  presents  its 
160th  anniversary  edition — the  largest  In  Its 
history. 

In  the  172  pages  of  anniversary  material 
there  are  more  than  360  pictures,  more  than 
160  stories  and  more  color  than  has  ever 
appeared  In  a  single  day's  Issue  of  The 
Times. 

Supporting  the  supplement  are  a  record 
660  advertisers  with  more  than  17.000  Inches 
of  advertising  and  special  anniversary  mes- 
sages. 

Theme  of  the  supplement  is  "A  Region  on 
the  Move,"  divided  Into  sU  sections  dealing 
With  the  region's  strength,  its  economy.  Its 


resources,  its  heritage.  Its  culture  and  Its 
future — each  starting  with  a  symboUc  color 
cover  keyed  to  the  contents. 

Twelve  pages  of  addenda  takes  the  reader 
back  In  time  to  a  more  leisurely  age  In  this 
region. 

MONTHS   IN   PREPARATION 

Nat  A.  Sestero,  assistant  managing  editor, 
was  the  editor  who  had  direct  supervision 
Of  the  150th  edition. 

Research  and  writing  took  several  months, 
with  virtually  every  staff  member  of  The 
Times  participating.  The  rich  history  of  this 
region  has  been  treated  in  depth,  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  progress  made  In  many 
fields  during  the  century  and  a  half  The 
Times  has  served  its  readers. 

Along  with  assessments  of  the  region's 
assets  are  evaluations  of  Its  problems.  And 
there  Is  an  attempt  to  outline  the  dimensions 
of  the  challenging  future  that  lies  ahead  in  a 
world  where  man's  fund  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge Is  doubling  every  decade. 

publisher's  statement 

In  a  special  anniversary  statement  com- 
ment on  The  Times'  past  contributions,  its 
present  role  in  the  community  and  its  aspi- 
rations for  the  future.  Publisher  Kenneth  K. 
Burke  said: 

"For  150  years  The  Hartford  Times  has 
served  this  community  as  a  constructive 
force.  It  is  our  continuing  commitment  to 
apply  a  progressive  point  of  view  to  the 
future. 

"In  knitting  together  our  geographic  area 
with  the  common  Interests  of  each  day's 
news,  and  in  the  development  of  the  region's 
commerce  and  prosperity,  we  take  great  sat- 
isfaction. We  thank  readers  and  advertisers 
who  have  had  confldence  in  our  pages. 

"Anniversary  recollections  emphasize  this 
newspaper's  initiative  in  the  realization  of 
civic  Ideals  and  goals  remarkable  In  their 
number  and  importance. 

"In  this  state,  for  example,  constitutional 
liberalism  was  established  with  The  Hart- 
ford Times  as  spokesman,  and  again  we  were 
first  to  call  for  the  recent  constitutional 
revision. 

leadership  cited 

"The  Hartford  Times  has  stood  In  the  fore- 
front of  battle  against  prejudice  and  for  de- 
cent housing  for  all  of  our  people. 

"The  'Go  Ahead  Hartford'  series  of  articles 
awakened  city  and  suburb  to  their  interrela- 
tionships, to  need  for  renewal  and  moderni- 
zation; sparked  regionalism,  stirred  the 
building  of  Constitution  Plaza;  brought  new 
Connecticut  River  bridges  and  construction 
of  the  East- West  Highway. 

"We  have  carried  the  message  of  events 
over  the  years;  we  have  urged  a  flowering  of 
pride  m  our  spreading  community  through 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  education, 
culture,  hospitals  and  health,  human  rela- 
tions, and  the  preservation  of  an  attractive 
environment. 

"The  Hartford  Times  appreciates  its  op- 
portunity to  serve.  If  It  has  gained  laurels, 
it  will  not  let  them  wither.  We  welcome  the 
demands  of  the  future." 


Message  Prom  the  President 
The  Wkfte  House, 
Washington.  DC,  February  27,  1967. 
Mr.  Kenneth  K.  Burke, 
Publisher,  Hartford  Times. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  Since  1817.  the  Hartford 
Times  has  chronicled  the  progress  of  a  hard- 
working and  successful  people.  It  has  per- 
petuated the  Ideals  that  inspired  their  great- 
ness, and  recorded  the  achievements  that 
promise  future  progress  equal  to  the  past. 

Eloquent  in  the  pursuit  of  responsible  re- 
form, and  unswerving  In  the  search  for 
truth,  the  Times  has  been  a  credit  to  Its 
readers,  Its  staff,  and  our  nation. 

As  I  salute  its  fine  record,  I  am  confident 


that  it  win  sustain  Its  policy  of  prompt  and 
reliable  news  coverage. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Governor's  Message 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Hartford  Times  Is  an  occasion 
that  merits  celebration  not  only  by  the  staff 
of  that  excellent  Journal,  but  also  by  the 
people  of  Connecticut  who  are  fortunate  to 
have  this  paper  to  serve  them. 

Since  January  1.  1817,  the  Hartford  Times 
faithfully  has  chronicled  community,  state, 
national  and  world  events  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  readers.  Throughout  all 
the  years,  the  Times,  true  to  Its  name,  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times,  adopting  all  of  the 
Innovations  of  Journalism  to  present  printed 
and  pictorial  news  In  the  best  possible 
fashion. 

The  many  writers  and  executives  of  th« 
Hartford  Times  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
uniformly  have  been  men  of  Integrity  and 
skUl.  dedicated  to  searching  out  and  objec- 
tively reporting  all  of  the  news. 

We  In  America,  where  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  and  independent  press  Is 
almost  two  centuries  old,  many  tend  to  take 
for  granted  the  great  privilege  of  reading 
Journals  published  under  this  guarantee. 

It  Is  only  when  we  look  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  to  nations  where  no  such  guarantee 
exists,  that  we  appreciate  what  our  news- 
papers mean  to  all  of  us. 

Gladly,  therefore.  I  salute  the  Hartford 
Times  on  Its  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
service,  the  value  of  which  no  man  can  cal- 
culate, to  the  City  of  Hartford  and  the 
s'tate  of  Connecticut. 

My  "Happy  Birthday!"  wish  to  the  Hart- 
ford Times  and  Its  staff  is  that  this  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  milestone  will  be  but 
one  In  a  succession  of  significant  anniver- 
saries to  be  celebrated  by  a  newspaper  that 
continues  to  grow  in  size,  in  Influence  and 
In  service  to  an  ever  widening  circle  of 
readers. 

John  Dempset. 
Governor. 

March  4.  1967. 

To   Agitate   ArrAiRS 

{It  is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed  .  .  . 
that  they  meet  .  .  .  to  elect  and  choose  cer- 
tain deputies  ...  to  agitate  the  affairs  oj 
the  Commonwealth. — Connecticut  Funda- 
mental Orders  1638.) 

For  150  years  The  Hartford  Times  has  en- 
dured the  sun  and  weathered  the  storms  of 
publication. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  voyage  and  we  look 
ahead  to  round  the  buoy  of  the  next  cen- 
tury and  a  half  as  trim  as  now  we  sail. 

Today.  In  this  Anniversary  Edition.  The 
Times  takes  pride  In  the  account  of  Its  span 
of  public  service,  not  only  that  it  has  hewed 
to  the  grain  and  character  of  precedent  but 
that  it  Is  kindling  lively  new  traditions  in 
which  It  will  continue.  Here  Is  a  link  be- 
tween the  fading  shout  and  tumult  of  the 
past  and  the  distant  trumpet  of  all  that  is  to 
come. 

Our  pages  rustle  with  each  day's  respon- 
sibilities: To  inform;  to  clarify;  to  advertise; 
to  search  for  truth  and  exalt  kindnefs;  to 
champion  Justice  and  liberty  and  in  so  doing 
to  speak  for  America;  to  raise  questions  and 
discuss  Issues  lucidly,  reasonably  and 
thoughtfully:  to  criticize  the  wayward  Idea; 
to  expose  corruption:  to  encourage  civic  bet- 
terment; and  to  inspire  progress. 

The  Hartford  "nmes  has  a  special  sense  of 
mission  and  advocacy  in  our  state. 

This  newspaper  was  born  In  shattering  con- 
troversy  that  reformed  the  Standing  Order 
of  a  privileged  society;  that  disestablished  a 
state  church:  that  extended  voting  rights: 
that  estabUshed  in  Connecticut  a  viable  con- 
stitution  to  replace  the   tutelage  adopted 
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from  the  old  royal  charter  by  which  this 
state  had  been  governed  even  through  the 
Revolution. 

We  were  radical,  one  of  the  first  pubUca- 
tlons  in  the  nation  to  call  for  a  political  and 
social  reorganization. 

Ever  since.  The  Hartford  Times  has  agreed 
with  Lowell: 
"New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward. 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

Over  the  years  ovir  readeis  have  looked  to 
us  for  Initiative. 

On  this  newspaper's  100th  anniversary  it 
was  stated,  "The  Times  should  not  emphasize 
the  number  of  Its  years  but  for  the  convic- 
tion shared  we  hope  by  our  readers,  that  the 
years  have  been  fruitful  of  achievement  in 
the  interest   of   the  community  it  serves. 

"To  survive  and  prosper,  a  newspaper  must 
identify  Itself  with  movements  and  with  men 
commanding  the  confldence  of  the  commun- 
ity There  must  be  policies  and  purposes  ap- 
pealing to  the  highest  class  of  citizenship." 

We  have  never  confused  confldence  with 
conventionalism,  the  highest  class  of  citizen- 
ship with  the  interests  of  the  few,  or  the 
democratic  process  with  the  mere  tyranny  of 
the  herd. 

Now  we  stand  at  today,  looking  ahead. 

We  see  a  state  of  greater  population  with 
changing  community  proportions. 

In  contrast  to  the  past,  the  thrust  of  oiu 
Immediate  problems  seems  likely  to  be  more 
practical  than  philosophical. 

Despite  lingering  lacks,  faults  and  preju- 
dices we  have  agreed,  as  the  accomplishment 
of  our  own  era,  to  live  together  considerately. 

The  barrage  has  lifted.  We  are  slowly  mov- 
ing on  and  leaving  the  age  of  contest  for  the 
recognition  of  rights  in  which  the  locks  and 
fetters  on  human  dignity  and  opportunity 
are  struck  off. 

We  face  now  a  new  task— to  organize  and 
apply  the  widening  blessings  of  liberty,  civic 
maturity  and  social  Justice  that  have  been 
granted  us  through  a  new  birth  of  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  nature  of  our  commitment  to  action 
changes,  but  as  at  the  time  of  our  founding 
the  demand  for  leadership  Is  Insistent. 

There  will  be  a  resettling  of  Ideas  and  out- 
look In  the  years  to  come  and  The  Hartford 
■nmes  expects  to  stand  and  be  counted  in  the 
midst  of  It— vrtsely,  we  hope,  and  forcefully 
always. 

Rugged  Beoinninos   Shaped   Otni  State 
(By  E.  Malcolm  Stannard) 

The  glow  of  splendor  that  adorns  our  old 
state  is  a  radiance  of  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment. . 

Here  ideals  and  enterprise  were  Impressed 
on  hard-scrabble  geography  to  temper  a  pur- 
puseful  society. 

Prom  the  start,  this  was  to  be  a  region  of 
homes  and  neighborhoods  where  men  might 
nourish  their  talenta  and  expend  their  abil- 
ities. That  was  Its  essential  strength,  cast 
In  the  will  of  Its  people. 

None  blew  In  here  on  the  gust  of  some 
golden  rumor  or  lure  of  eternal  youth.  Our 
adventure  dealt  with  permanence  and  devel- 
opment. The  quest  was  to  be  constant — 
"To  raise  upon  this  earth  a  Just,  friendly 
and  enlightened  community." 

That  purpose,  and  zeal  for  its  fulfillment, 
are  the  treasures  of  our  heritage.  The  pur- 
pose thrives  today  as  we  continue  to  devote 
our  resources  to  pioneering  into  the  expanses 
of  the  future. 

So  through  redevelopment  and  community 
Interaction  we  are  reclaiming  our  cities  from 
decline  and  our  region  from  divisive  and 
pointless  separations. 

This  region  Is  a  place  of  beginnings. 

Here  were  cradled  individual  liberty  and 
the  sense  of  man's  unalienable  rights. 

It  was  soon  after  settlement  In  1634  that 


the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  asserted,  "The  foun- 
dation of  authority  Is  laid  In  the  free  consent 
of  the  people  ...  As  God  has  given  us  lib- 
erty let  us  take  it!" 

The  Hartford  Times  was  proudly  estab- 
lished in  controversy  to  amplify  those  earliest 
bold  sentiments.  This  newspaper  led  the 
struggle  for  adoption  of  the  1818  state  con- 
stitution that  evoked  anew  the  spirit  of 
popular  government. 

state  bill  or  rights 
And  remarkably,  when  our  constitution 
was  drafted,  our  BUI  of  Rights  unUke  that 
of  the  federal  constitution  was  no  after- 
thought or  amendment.  It  preceded  the 
body  of  the  doctmaent,  basic  to  all  that  fol- 
lowed: "That  the  great  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  free  government  may 
be  recognized  and  established." 

It  was  the  privilege  of  The  Hartford  Times 
to  lead  in  advocacy  of  the  recent  revision  of 
the  state  constitution,  once  again  to  speak 
for  equal  liberties. 

A  glimpse  of  the  past  explains  the  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  raised  here.  Always, 
in  keeping  with  the  concepts  of  the  times 
and  undismayed  by  controversy  over  progress 
and  change,  we  have  thought  and  labored 
as  free  men.  For  us,  freedom  has  been  the 
well-spring  of  all  that  we  have  done. 

The  strength  that  molded  us  has  made 
this  a  place  of  beginnings  for  other  regions 
too. 

Before  1819  nearly  700,000  Connecticut  na- 
tives and  their  descendents  had  settled  in 
other  parts  of  the  growing  nation. 

From  1789  to  1889,  34  men  bom  In  Con- 
necticut served  In  the  United  States  Senate 
from  14  other  states,  and  187  of  Its  sons  had 
been  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  22  other  states. 

We  have  seen  lean  times,  but  we  have  been 
sustained  during  periods  of  dearth  and  emi- 
gration by  a  rise  in  Initiative,  the  flowering 
of  Invention  and  the  adaptability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  new  conditions.  The  Job  has  been  to 
make  the  very  best  of  what  we  have,  and 
from  such  necessity  we  have  drawn  strength. 
Not  central  to  the  nation's  markets.  Con- 
necticut— and  this  section  of  It  particu- 
larly— overcame  the  handicap  with  the  at- 
tractive diversity  and  excellence  of  Its  many 
manufactured  products.  To  an  unrealized 
extent,  our  manufacturers  introduced  the 
modern  age  to  America. 

Enterprising  businessmen,  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  financial  stability  and  security 
among  the  people,  built  up  our  huge  insur- 
ance concentration. 

restless   PEOPl-E 

The  restlessness  of  our  folk,  their  per- 
petual dissatisfaction  with  limited  horizons, 
prompted  them  to  voyage  and  trade  afar— 
with  Europe,  the  Far  East:  and  to  discover 
the  Antarctic  continent.  Greater  Hartford 
once  was  the  center  of  a  rich  West  Indies 
commerce. 

For  our  products  sent  into  the  markets 
of  the  world  we  received  in  compensation 
not  only  cash  profits  but  also  the  Invlgora- 
tlon  of  a  cosmopolitan  outlook,  a  thirst  for 
wider  knowledge,  a  sense  of  involvement  with 
all  mankind  and  an  .appreciation  of  culture, 
beyond  the  homespun  circle  of  our  own  fire- 
sides. 

It  is  significant  that  our  admiration  of 
brawn  never  has  outweighed  our  appreciation 
of  intelligence.  Universities  and  colleges  did 
not  spring  up  here  unbidden:  they  were  im- 
planted by  a  people  aware  that  knowledge 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  are  Insepara- 
ble from  human  betterment  and  political 
libertv. 

Our  region  has  been  braced  and  strength- 
ened by  the  influx  of  thousands  of  neigh- 
bors who  have  arrived  to  live  with  us  through 
the  years.  They  came  to  contribute  to — as 
well  as  to  share  in— the  general  prosperity. 

They  have  added  to  us  their  skills,  their 
labor,  and  their  very  diversity  and  difference 


which  itself  has  alloyed  the  older  Yankee 
strain  with  new  strength. 

From  all  has  mounted  a  healthy  contest 
of  ideas,  of  innovations  proposed  for  Judg- 
ment— a  strength  never  known  In  the 
swamps  of  bigotry  and  provincial  mire. 

We  are  a  people  with  sharp  and  distinct 
traditions  that  flow  from  our  experience. 
Not  dulled  by  the  passage  of  time,  but  pol- 
ished by  it,  the  best  of  all  our  traditions  Is 
a  devotion  to  progress. 

Here  is  no  stodgy  backwater  of  the  mind, 
hut  a  readiness  to  carry  on — to  maintain  our 
community  "Just,  friendly  and  enlightened." 

We  have  been  blessed  with  a  happy  land. 

A    FEEUNG    OF    HOME 

This  is  a  place  where  strength  is  gleaned 
from  the  variety  and  loveliness  of  the  land- 
scape, where  there  is  a  feeling  of  "home". 
It  is  a  land  of  gentle  beauty  when  it  smiles. 
In  reach  of  the  blue  sea  is  a  strip  of  sand. 
sanctuary  of  quiet  woodlai^d.  open  breadth 
of  field,  tangle  of  swamp,  barrier  of  hill.  It 
is  an  easy  vista  In  which  the  eye  rejoices. 

But  ;t  is  a  land  of  frowns  and  hard  rock 
too;  stingy  m  one  valley  and  bountiful  In 
another.  Physical  change  is  the  state's 
refreshment. 

Nature  and  location  both  have  challenged 
and  sheltered  the  endeavors  of  the  past,  of 
which  we  are  heirs. 

How  shall  we  pass  on  the  Inheritance  to 
the  future?  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  at 
our  most  prosperous  height  we  faltered  In 
the  accommodation  of  new  neighbors,  be- 
came lost  from  the  qualities  that  shaped  our 
opportunities,  or  zoned  out  of  our  heritage 
the  original  purposes  of  Justice,  friendship 
and  enllghteiunent? 

Those  who  came  earlier  here  confronted  the 
forest  wilderness  and  all  of  its  hazards  alone 
as  they  made  their  settlement  and  their 
choice  of  a  way  of  life. 

As  successors,  we  are  more  fortunate.  We 
have  their  example  to  lean  on. 

But  around  us  is  the  bewilderment  of  the 
problems  of  our  day  among  which  we  mxist 
make  our  new  settlement. 

population  growth 
We  expect  that  our  population  will  rapidly 
increase,  that  the  demands  on  our  civic  in- 
genuity will  multiply,  that  the  very  composi- 
tion of  our  communities  will  undergo  change. 
There  was  a  time  when,  after  more  than 
200  years  of  growth,  It  was  generally  accepted 
that  few  Connecticut  communities  would 
contain  more  than  5.000  people.  When  that 
assumption  proved  to  be  wrong,  the  change 
called  for  new  perspectives.  Today  it  seems 
probable  that  metropolitanism,  with  its  tre- 
mendous train  of  adjustments  in  local  gov- 
ernment, will  again  test  the  fiexlbllity  of  our 
Institutions. 

We  have  faith  that  we  shall  rise  to  occa- 
sions that  demand  self  assurance  and  a  vig- 
orous spirit— "He  Who  Transplanted  Still 
Sustains." 

State  a  Showcase  of  Natural  Wealth 
(By  Ivan  Robinson) 

If  nature  goes  into  business  selling  her 
worldly  treasures,  she  can  use  this  pocket- 
sized  state  as  her  showcase. 

Connecticut  has  almost  every  kind  of 
natural  resource — fertile  soil,  lumber,  com- 
mercial and  sport  fish,  navigable  rivers,  deep- 
water  ports,  game,  minerals  like  Iron  and 
copper,  even  gold. 

It  has  showcase  limits,  too.  There's 
enough  of  everything  to  arouse  Interest, 
rarely  enough  to  meet  demand.  But  the 
situation,  perversely,  has  been  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Shortchanged  by  nature.  Nutmeggers 
turned  early  to  Industry  and  let  the  thin, 
rocky  soil  return  to  the  wild.  Today,  when 
technology  and  outdoor  beauty  are  both 
highly  prized,  Connecticut  finds  herself 
ideally  equipped. 
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On  one  hand,  she  has  80  per  cent  of  all 
possible  types  of  Industry.  On  the  other.  66 
per  cent  of  her  surf  ace  U  carpeted  with  trees 
and  her  friendly  rivers,  rolling  hllla  and 
sparkling  shore  are  there  not  to  exploit  but 
to  enjoy.  ^^        . 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  the  pat- 
tern was  already  emerging  even  though  the 
trend,  as  most  trends  In  their  Infancy,  might 
have  been  difficult  to  detect. 

The  chief  natural  resource  in  1817  was  still 
farmland.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
lived  off  the  soil.  Many  ministers,  doctors 
and  lawyers  were  farmers  first,  getting  their 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  from  their  hold- 
ings. 

There  were  no  cities  yet  to  lure  them  away. 
These  would  have  to  wait  for  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  1830  and  on  and  the  railroads 
of  the  later  1800s.  The  largest  town  In  1800 
was  Stonlngton,  with  a  population  of  5,437. 
Hartford's  population  was  under  5.000. 

CARPETED    BY     FORESTS 

Connecticut,  plowed  or  pastured  every- 
where except  in  the  stubborn  uplands,  had 
looked  like  a  well-cultivated  garden  for  a 
century.    Two-thirds  of  the  state  was  cleared. 

The  virgin  forest  found  and  feared  by  the 
first  settlers— 200  foot  pines,  ancient  hem- 
locks, lofty  hardwoods— had  humbled  before 
the  ax  and  plow  and  had  become  houses, 
ships  and  firewood. 

In  1634,  when  the  English  first  came.  95 
per  cent  of  the  land  was  forested  and  it  was 
said  a  squirrel  could  cross  the  state  without 
ever  touching  the  ground.  But  no  more. 
The  land  was  open  and  the  fields  crisscrossed 
by  stonewalls. 

WlldUfe.  plentiful  In  earlier  days,  also  was 
scarce.  Farmers  had  pushed  the  deer  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Portland.  Maine.  The  wild 
turkey,  having  given  the  name  Tom  to  so 
many  hills  that  were  Its  roots,  was  a  rare 
sight.  Wolves  had  quit  stalking  Capitol  Hill 
a  long  time  ago. 

The  shad  and  salmon,  unblocked  by  dams, 
still  came  up  the  Connecticut  River  to  spawn 
In  their  timeless  migrations  from  the  sea. 

In  Vermont,  settlers  there  said  salmon 
were  so  tjilck  they  could  cross  on  their  backs. 
But  one  of  today's  favorite  sport  fish,  fresh- 
water bass,  had  not  yet  been  Imported  from 
Europe  and  the  Hudson.  Neither  had  the 
pheasant,  a  native  of  Asia. 

There  was  change  In  the  air,  though. 

MIGRATION     TO     THE     WEST 

Fanners'  sons,  disheartened  by  the  lack  of 
good  land,  had  been  moving  since  1750  to 
Vermont  and  the  West,  which  then  meant 
western  New  York,  western  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  The  end  to  wars  with  England  sped 
the  migrations,  which  were  to  continue  well 
Into  the  late  1800s.  Those  who  stayed  be- 
hind, hard  put  for  help,  were  letting  the 
rockier  uplands  go  back  to  woods. 

The  state  was  still  recovering  from  the 
Revolution  and  War  of  1812.  There  was  much 
to  do  and  make.  At  nearly  every  homestead, 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  spent 
the  nights  and  winters  crafting  farm  tools, 
kitchen  implements  and  homespun  gar- 
ments. 

Some  families  made  enough  to  sell  to 
neighbors  and  the  slickers  in  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  New  London,  Norwich  and  Middle- 
town,  then  the  state's  only  Incorporated 
cities.  Their  fireside  Industries  formed  the 
foundation  for  Connecticut  manufacturing. 

Yankee  peddlers  were  already  traveling 
through  the  South  and  effectively.  If  not  al- 
ways honestly,  selling  these  handicrafts  and 
the  clocks  and  tin,  brass  and  iron  articles 
produced  In  the  small  factories  springing  up 
In  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 

The  heyday  of  the  peddlers  lasted  until 
1840.  By  then,  Connecticut  was  well  into  the 
industrial  age. 

Basically,  the  state's  development  Is  a 
stream  of  movement  from  Infertile  farms  to 
fruitful    factories.   Other   natural   resources 
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were  tributaries  feeding  that  stream,  helping 
make  Connecticut  what  It  is  today. 

What  attracted  Europeans  to  Connecticut 
In  the  first  place  was  not  land  but.  In  a  loose 
sense,  another  natural  resource,  furs. 

EARLY     LURE    OF    NATURE 

Shortly  after  Adrian  Block  became  the  first 
white  man  to  sail  up  the  Connecticut  River 
In  1614  in  his  ship,  the  Onrust,  his  fellow 
Dutchmen  had  a  going  trading  post  called 
the  House  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  the  first 
European  structure  In  Connecticut  located 
where  the  power  plant  Is  now  below  Charter 
Oak  Bridge. 

The  second  resource  sought  by  white  men 
was  probably  sassafras,  which  was  valued  for 
Its  medicinal  and  aromatic  properties. 

In  1633,  John  Oldham,  an  Englishman  and 
founder  of  Wethersfleld,  was  roving  the  river 
to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  beaver  skins. 

Land  Itself  became  the  prized  resource 
only  aft«r  the  coming  of  permanent  English 
settlers  to  Windsor,  Wethersfleld  and  Hart- 
ford in  the  mid  1630.  They  established  their 
nucleated  villages  surrounding  their  churches 
and  meeting  houses,  sharing  the  common 
to  graze  their  cattle  and  raise  corn  and  rye 
in  the  rich  valley. 

It  seemed  an  ideal  place  to  settle.  The 
climate  was  moderate,  the  growing  season 
fairly  long  and  rainfall  good. 

(On  the  average,  only  10  days  a  year  here 
are  above  90  degrees  and  only  three  below 
zero  The  last  killing  frost  Is  In  May  and 
the  first  in  October.  The  rainfall  averages 
44  to  48  inches  a  year,  making  this  one  of 
13  states  with  an  average  runoff  of  20  inches 
or  more. ) 

FARMING    TOUGHER 

But  as  the  settlers  spread  out  from  the 
coast  and  the  Connecticut  River  valley,  they 
fovmd  the  farming  tougher.  The  glaciers  of 
the  Ice  Age  had  scoured  most  of  the  state 
clean,  plowing  good  soU  Into  the  sea  and.  as 
they  melted,  dumping  pockets  of  good  sou 
among  bad.  ^  ^     ._ 

One  farmer,  asking  for  a  tax  rebate  in 
later  years,  said  he  had  had  to  pare  the  noses 
of  his  sheep  so  they  could  reach  the  grass 
between  the  rocks. 

Farming,  however,  was  the  only  way  to 
make  a  Uvlng  and  the  settlers  persevered. 
They  were  land-hungry  and  the  woods  dis- 
appeared. 

The  deep  woods  to  them  did  not  mean 
beauty.  They  meant  fear— of  skulking  In- 
dians, wolves,  mountain  lions  and  other 
predators. 

The  man  who  set  a  forest  fire  was.  accord- 
ing to  a  1637  law.  subject  to  20  lashes.  But 
the  man  who  cut  trees  to  homestead  was  a 
credit  to  the  community. 

The  last  extensive  region  of  forest  was 
the  Great  Green  Woods  in  Litchfield  County. 
In  1761.  a  minister  arriving  In  Norfolk  had 
trouble  finding  his  church. 

He  reported  the  place  was  "so  wild"— the 
old  forest  sUndlng  closely  about  the 
church— that  on  entering  the  village  the 
building  could  not  be  seen." 

Until  the  coming  of  coal.  10.000  acres  were 
cut  down  each  year  for  fuel  and  timber.  The 
clearing  was  progressive,  not  selective.  The 
peak  didn't  come  until  1909,  when  420  saw- 
mills were  cutting  168  million  board  feet 
annually. 

IRON   ORE   DISCOVERED 

Also  contributing  to  the  deforestation  of 
Connecticut  was  the  discovery  of  another 
natural  resource — Iron  ore. 

In  1732,  a  brown  hematite  of  a  peculiar 
toughness.  Ideal  for  cannon  and  chains,  was 
found  in  Salisbury,  leading  to  an  "Iron 
rush."  By  the  Revolution,  the  town  was 
the  Birmingham  of  New  England  and  men 
were  scouring  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
for  trees  to  keep  the  fires  hot  In  more  than 
60  iron  foundries  In  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  state. 

Forged  there  were  the  anchor  lor  the  fa- 


mous Constitution,  the  24  pound  guns  for 
her  sister  Constellation  and  the  chain  that 
the  Continental  Army  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  River  to  keep  out  the  British  fleet. 
Ethan  Allen,  born  In  1739  in  Litchfield, 
began  his  career  at  23  as  one  of  the  state's 
first  Ironmasters,  only  later  going  to  Vermont 
to  make  his  fame  as  leader  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys. 

Ore  Hill  Mine  In  Salisbury,  one  of  the  rich- 
est, was  operated  from  1820  to  1900. 

Connecticut  had  other  mineral  wealth, 
too.  for  those  willing  to  work  for  It. 

There  was  coal  In  Southbury,  pink  and 
yellow  granite  in  Nlantlc  and  Stonlngton. 
brownstone  in  Portland  quarries,  cobalt  ore 
In  East  Hampton. 

Copper  was  mined  from  1707  to  1777  In 
Blast  Granby.  (The  mine  later  became  the 
Newgate  state  prison.)  It  was  also  mined 
In  Cheshire  and  Bristol  where.  In  1888.  a 
shaft  went  down  400  feet  to  an  ancient  river 
bed. 

The  Portland  brownstone.  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  was  going  all  over  the  world  as 
a  fashionable  building  material. 

The  tenements  and  mansions  of  New  York 
City.  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities  were 
built  of  It.  as  were  monuments  such  as  the 
Memorial  Arch  on  Hartford's  Trinity  Street. 
Garnets  were  so  plentiful  they  were  ground 
up  and  used  on  sandpaper.  A  quarry  In  Tol- 
land produced,  until  a  few'* years  ago,  a 
sparkling  stone  freckled  with  garnet.  It  la 
highly  regarded  as  facing  for  homes  and  fire- 
place chimneys.  Some  of  it  was  used  In  the 
Elsenhower  homestead  in  Gettysburg.  A 
quarry  at  Bolton  Notch  still  produces  It. 

COLO,    SILVER   LODES 

Nutmeggers  have  found  gold  and  sliver  la 
them  thar  hills,  too,  particularly  In  the  Nau- 
gatuck Valley.  At  Newtown,  British  soldien 
were  working  a  twice-blessed  mine  during 
the  Revolution,  getting  72  cents  of  gold  and 
11  cents  of  sliver  from  every  pound  of  ore. 
As  late  as  1937,  a  man  was  ambUng  up  to  a 
shaft  In  a  pasture  hillside  in  New  Haven  and 
mining  »3  worth  of  gold  every  day. 

Clay  bricks  from  Glastonbury  built  the 
town  hall  In  Parlmarlbo,  capital  of  Surinam 
(then  Dutch  Guiana).  North  Haven,  also 
In  the  old  glacial  beds  of  the  central  valley, 
was  another  brick  center. 

Limestone  has  been  taken  from  the  Ca- 
naan area,  where  It  was  formed  by  the  bodlee 
of  marine  creatures  millions  of  years  ago 
when  Connecticut  was  under  the  sea.  Mar- 
ble, which  Is  limestone  changed  by  the  sub- 
terranean forces  of  heat  and  pressure,  bai 
also  been  found  there. 

Now.  most  of  the  quarrying  is  for  rock  to 
use  as  ballast  for  highways  or  fill  for  con- 
struction. This  includes  the  gravel  and  till 
left  by  the  glaciers. 

Most  Important,  though,  Is  traprock— 
ridges  of  volcanic  basalt  that.  In  prehistoric 
times,  oozed  out  In  layers  over  the  land,  then 
soUdlfled,  and  later  was  thrust  up  Into  rldgee 
such  as  those  we  know  as  the  Talcott  range, 
the  Hanging  Hills  of  Merlden,  the  Sleeping 
Giant  In  Hamden  and  East  and  West  Rocks 
in  New  Haven. 
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IMPORTANCE    OF    WATER 

Water,  of  course,  was  another  Important 
natural  resource  in  the  development  of  Con- 

Rivers  decided  the  location  of  clUes.  They 
were  used  as  sources  of  food  and  for  trans- 
portation, power  recreation  and  waste  dU- 
posal. 

Of  Connecticut's  5.000  square  miles,  1*5 
are  water.  There  are  1 ,000  lakes,  5,000  ponds 
(under  l^/j  acres)  and  some  7,500  miles  of 
streams. 

The  Connecticut,  winding  67  mUes  through 
the  state  and  navigable  to  the  Enfield  rapid*, 
was  once  a  beehive  of  sailing  vessels  and 
shipyards. 

Before  1800,  when  Connecticut  was  a  strag- 
gling colony   of  agriculture  and  shipping. 


masters  set  sidl  chiefly  for  slater  colonies  in 
tne  West  Indies  and  to  coastal  ports,  espe- 
cially Charleston.  Hartford,  unable  to  com- 
pete for  all  cargoes  with  the  shore's  eight 
ports,  dealt  mostly  in  molasses  and  made  mm 
out  of  It. 

New  Haven  was  the  big  port.  In  1802,  Its 
3  500-foot  Long  Wharf  permitted  ships  to 
dock  despite  the  shallows  there.  To  south- 
ern ports  from  New  Haven  went  elder,  butter, 
cheese,  tinware,  clocks.  To  the  West  Indies 
went  grain,  butter,  salted  meat  and  fish,  veg- 
etables, tobaccos,  cattle  and  lumber. 

In  the  early  1800s,  New  Haven's  great  ven- 
ture, the  South  Seas  Fleet,  was  going  great 
guns.  Twenty  vessels  were  Involved,  catch- 
mg  seals  on  the  South  American  coast,  then 
taking  the  furs  to  China  and  trading  them 
for  tea  and  sUk.  One  ship  returned  in  1799 
from  a  three-year  voyage  with  a  $240,000 
profit. 

While  New  Haven  may  have  led  in  trade, 
New  London  led  In  shipbuilding  and  In  whal- 
ing. At  the  height  of  the  whaling  In  1846, 
78  of  the  nation's  200  whaling  ships  were 
sailing  out  of  New  London.  Only  New  Bed- 
ford had  more. 

Today.  Connecticut  has  three  major  deep- 
water  ports — New  Haven,  Bridgeport  and 
New  London — receiving  jjetroleum,  coal  and 
sizeable  quantities  of  chemicals,  cement  and 
steel  products  for  use  in  Connecticut.  Other 
ports  are  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Greenwich  and 
a  few  more  on  navigable  rivers  that  like 
Hartford — accommodate  barges  and  small 
coastal  vessels. 

CANAL    SYSTEMS 

The  broad  Thames,  once  prickly  with  sail- 
ing masts,  now  is  the  nest  of  submarines 
patrollng  the  Atlantic.  Shipbuilding  goes  on 
at  sub  yards  on  the  Groton  side. 

Water  was  so  Important  for  transportation 
that.  In  the  1820s,  canal  systems  were  begiin 
in  Connecticut  to  tie  the  state  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  company  completed  a  canal  from  New 
Haven  to  Southampton,  Mass.  It  was  36 
feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  and  lined  with 
wood.  Boats  were  drawn  by  horses  walking 
on  a  10-foot  wide  towpath. 

In  breaking  ground  for  the  system  In  1828 
near  Salmon  Brook  in  Granby.  Gov.  Oliver 
Wolcott  had  broken  his  shovel.  It  was  an 
omen.  The  canal  was  plagued  from  the 
beginning  by  leaks  and  washouts  and  bad 
financing. 

Another  company.  Hartford -based,  had 
bett?r  luck.  It  relied  on  making  full  use 
of  the  Connecticut  River  through  a  system 
of  locks.  Also.  It  turned  to  steam.  (The 
first  steamboat  built  on  the  Connecticut  was 
launched  in  Hartford  in  1818.  John  Fitch. 
Inventor  of  the  steamboat,  was  a  native  of 
South  Windsor.) 

In  the  1826.  even  though  work  by  400  men 
on  the  Windsor  Locks  bypass  was  not  to  be- 
gin until  the  next  year,  the  "Barnet,"  75 
feet  long  and  drawing  only  22  Inches  of 
water,  shoved  and  puffed  as  far  as  Bellows 
Palls  In  Vermont,  cheered  from  the  banks 
all  the  way. 

COMING    OF    THE    RAILS 

The  canals  lasted  only  until  the  faster, 
more  efficient  railroads  pushed  them  out  of 
the  picture.  The  first  line  in  the  state  was 
built  In  1837  between  Stonlngton  and  Provi- 
dence. In  1839,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
were  connected.  By  1872,  all  the  small  lines 
were  Joined  in  one  large  company,  the  Con- 
solidated Road. 

Water  also  was  used  for  power,  giving  birth 
to  the  many  textile  mills  of  eastern  Connec- 
Ucut  and  to  the  Industries  of  the  Naugatuck 
Valley. 

Today,  each  man  Is  no  longer,  as  one  his- 
torian described  the  etirly  Yankee  farmer,  a 
"little  monarch  of  a  dominion  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  all  the  supplies  of  com- 
petence." 

Of  Connecticut's  residents,  70  per  cent  live 
In  urban  areas.     Of  her  labor  force,  08  per 


cent  make  goods  or  supply  services.  Only  two 
per  cent  work  natural  resources. 

But  natural  resources  are  being  worked. 

Farming,  for  one.  remains  big  business. 
Trees  may  grow  on  the  stonewalled  fields  of 
yesterday.  Scrub  cedar  and  Juniper  dot  the 
hay  fields  that  fed  and  bedded  the  horses  In 
every  barn  and  city  stable.  Farm  animals 
may  have  to  be  brought  to  Hartford  each  year 
to  show  youngsters  what  they're  like.  But 
farming  In  Connecticut  is  a  $140-mllllon-a- 
year  business. 

VARIED   CASH   CROPS 

Utchfield  County  has  gentlemen  farmers 
who  will  raise  nothing  but  their  hats,  but  it 
also  has  plenty  of  dairy  farmers.  Eastern 
Connecticut,  where  the  old  Yankee  types  still 
abound,  is  also  dairy  country.  The  state's 
cow  population  is  about  72,000. 

Dairy  and  chickens  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  "value  of  farm  products.  The  state  has 
some  1.500  poultry  farms,  producing  four 
million  chickens  a  year. 

Third  In  cash  value  Is  Connecticut's  to- 
bacco crop,  grown  in  the  fertile  sandy  soil 
of  the  Connecticut's  River's  Tobacco  Valley. 

There  are  other  farm  products,  too.  Rock- 
vllle  Is  the  center  of  the  state's  potato  in- 
dustry. Orchards  abound  In  the  uplands  all 
over  the  state.  In  West  Slmsbury.  one  grow- 
er raises  28  varieties  of  peaches  and  19  of 
apples.  Wethersfleld,  once  so  famed  for  pro- 
ducing red  onions  that  it  was  nicknamed 
Onlontown,  has  a  busy  seed  trade.  In  Crom- 
well, acres  of  greenhouses  mark  the  center  of 
nursery  stock  production. 

The  exploitation  of  mineral  wealth  today 
is  less  varied  than  that  of  farmland.  The 
traprock  quarries  In  the  New  Haven  area 
produce  stone  for  flll.  Gravel  pits  are  also 
being  worked  all  over  the  state.  But  that's 
about  it. 

RECREATION   PLUS 

The  state's  largest  lake  is  an  artificial  one — 
Candlewood  Lake  near  Danbury.  made  in  the 
Rocky  River  valley  for  power  purposes.  Eight 
square  miles  In  area  (5,400  acres).  It  gets 
heavy  recreational  use.  (The  largest  natural 
lake  Is  916-acre  Bantam  Lake.) 

The  coastline,  245  miles  of  It,  Is  heavily 
settled  but  20  miles  are  suitable  for  public 
beaches  and  the  state  has  four.  Where  whal- 
ers and  coastal  traders  once  plowed  the  waves, 
now  110,000  sport  boats  btizz  or  silently  glide 
around. 

Game  chased  away  by  the  heavy  farming 
of  the  1700s  and  early  1800s  has  returned 
and  hunting  a  .d  fl  hir.^  provide  recreation 
for  thousands  each  year.  The  salmon  is 
gone.  The  shad,  now  blocked  by  dams,  still 
come  In  numbers  each  year  up  the  Con- 
necticut. 

Off  the  coast,  vrtnter  flounder  and  men- 
haden keep  the  commercial  fleets  busy  and 
blueflsh  and  striped  bass  keep  the  sportsmen 
hopeful. 

For  most  Nutmeggers.  Connecticut's  nat- 
ural resources — the  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  sea- 
shore— mean  one  thing  and  that's  recreation. 

Because  Connecticut  Is  man-sized,  a  fam- 
ily can  be  anywhere  In  It  within  two  hours, 
enjoying  that  recreation. 

They  may  visit  one  of  the  82  state  parks  of 
25,119  acres,  each  usually  with  some  special 
point  of  Interest.  Or  hike  In  one  of  the  28 
state  forests  totaling  127.182  acres. 

Or  enjoy  spring  torrents,  dramatic  summer 
scenery,  a  paintpot  of  Autumn  color  or  winter 
skiing  In  the  Utchfleld  Hills. 

Or  cruise  the  unexpected  Isolation  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Or  visit  the  small  colonial  villages  of  the 
eastern  highlands. 

Or  find  the  flshlng  fleets  of  Stonlngton,  the 
military  and  commercial  traffic  of  New  Lon- 
don, the  broad  beaches  of  Rocky  Neck  or 
Hammonassett,  the  seclusion  of  the  Thimble 
Islands  off  Branfold  or  the  plush  waterfront 
estates  of  Fairfield  County. 

The  Connecticut  showcase  of  natural  re- 
sources has  become  nearly  perfect  for  sam- 
pling and  window-shopping. 


Work   Together — Courts,   Police   Pan«   o» 

STATE 

(By  Joseph  Crowley) 

"Connecticut  need  never  be  ashamed  of 
the  character  of  her  Judges.  Not  one  of 
them  was  ever  Impeached,  not  one  of  them 
ever  proved  faithless  to  the  high  trust  con- 
ferred on  him." 

That  appraisal  of  the  men  who  administer 
Justice  In  the  state's  Judicial  system  was 
written  In  1895  by  Dwlght  Loomls.  a  former 
Supreme  Court  justice,  and  J.  Gilbert  Cal- 
houn, prominent  Hartford  attorney,  prose- 
cutor and  deputy  coroner  for  Hartford 
County.  It  appeared  In  their  book,  "A  Ju- 
dicial and  Civil  History  of  Connecticut." 

Although  the  statement  was  written  72 
years  ago.  It  still  illustrates  the  high  caliber 
of  civil  and  criminal  Judical  administration 
of  the  state. 

Connecticut's  courts  have  the  reputation 
of  freedom  from  the  corruption  and  exces- 
sive political  influences  which  have  plagued 
many  other  states. 

Politics  plays  a  part  In  the  selection  of 
the  men  who  serve  on  the  benches  of  our 
many  courts.  Appointment  of  Judges  Is  ac- 
complished by  the  political  forces  of  the 
state.  But  the  practice  has  been  to  meas- 
ure character  above  other  qualifications. 

The  selection  of  our  lower  court  prosecu- 
tors and  high  coiu-t  state's  attorneys  has 
partisan  overtones  but  these,  too,  are  usual- 
ly tempered  with  sound  professional  Judg- 
ment. 

Judges  are  nominated  by  the  governor  and 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  Once 
a  man  has  reached  the  bench,  there  are  no 
political  strings  attached  to  him. 

Other  court  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Judges.  Thus,  professionals  select  other  pro- 
fessionals. 

Connecticut's  Supreme  Court,  the  highest 
Judicial  authority  in  the  state,  is  composed 
of  men  who  have  advanced  through  the 
ranks. 

It  is  this  court  that  oversees  the  activities 
of  all  other  Judicial  branches.  Thus  pjofes- 
slonals,  the  most  experienced  and  learned  In 
our  Judicial  ranks,  govern  other  professionals. 
There  have  been  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  But  most  have  been 
minor. 

The  most  striking  development  over  the 
past  decade  was  on  the  civil  side  of  the 
courts. 

As  we  entered  an  era  which  found  the 
average  layman  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  legal  alternatives  available  to  him, 
it  developed  that  the  volume  of  legal  litiga- 
tions filed  in  the  courts  soon  surpassed  the 
ability  to  dispose  of  them. 

Everyone  was  suit-oonsdous.  People 
learned  that  a  fast  dollar  could  be  made  out 
of  the  most  minor  accident.  This  Is  not  to 
say  all  suits  filed  were  unjustified. 

The  situation  became  critical  in  the  pasrt 
five  yeaxs  and  It  was  Imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done. 

The  Judicial  system  responded  with  the 
appointment  of  a  oourt  administrator.  His 
job  was  to  break  the  legal  logjam  by  estab- 
lishing new  procedures  and  beefing  up  the 
old  ones. 

It  was  decided  the  position  would  go  to  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Last  year  John  P.  Cotter,  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge,  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  associate  justice  with  the  additional  title 
of  chief  court  administrator. 

As  a  Judge,  Cotter  had  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  who  went  directly  to  the  crux 
of  a  problem.  On  several  occasions  he 
shocked  the  bar  with  his  pronouncements 
aimed  at  moving  matters  along  faster  In  his 
courtroom.  He  was  outspoken  on  the  slow 
pace  at  which  Justice  was  being  administered. 
Last  September  he  announced  a  300  per 
cent  increase  In  the  number  of  disposed  cases 
In  1966.  The  logjam  has  not  been  broken, 
but  a  successful  attack  has  been  launched. 
Probably  the  most  significant  development 
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m  Ooiinectlcut  Judicial  history  came  In  1960 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
system. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  a  former  gover- 
nor, now  U.S.  Senator  AbraJiam  A.  Rlblcoff. 

The  new  system  replaced  the  old  town 
courta  which  dated  baclc  to  1643.  These 
c»urt6  were  presided  over  by  a  local  man. 
usually  a  lawyer  but  In  some  cases  a  layman. 

The  Circuit  Court  established  18  branches. 
Judges  are  rotated.  Each  court  has  Its  own 
cleric.  In  many  ways  the  setup  Is  similar  to 
the  Superior  Court  organization. 

All  criminal  cases  are  handled  here  except 
those  which  are  punishable  by  more  than  a 
year  in  Jail.  Civil  matters  are  confined  to 
nUnor  amounts. 

Usually  a  more  serious  crime,  which  would 
be  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  has  its  legal  start  there  and  Is  then 
bound  over  to  Superior  Court. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  reduce  great- 
ly the  chances  for  the  lowering  of  charges  or 
disposing  of  traffic  tickets  as  was  the  case  in 
the  old  town  courts. 

The  Circuit  Court  is  the  lowest  court  In  the 
Judicial  structure.  It  Is  followed  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  which  was  estab- 
lished In  1869  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  County 
Courts  of  1666.  They  were  restricted  to  civil 
matters  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more 
than  $500.  Presently  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  has  Jurisdiction  over  cases  In  which 
up  to  $10,000  Is  Involved. 

The  Superior  Court  is  the  next  rung  of  the 
Judicial  ladder.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Particular  Court  of  Assistants  of  Colonial 
days. 

These  courts  were  presided  over  by  magis- 
trates or  In  today's  language,  members  of  the 
Legislature.  The  governor  was  always  the 
presiding  official. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  originally  In  the 
legislature  which  was  called  the  general 
Court.  It  consisted  of  the  governor  and 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1806  it  was  decided  that  the  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  would  compose  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors.  One  chief  Judge  and 
eight  assistants  were  appointed. 

In  1819  it  was  reduced  to  one  chief  Judge 
and  four  assistants.  The  court  held  annual 
sessions  alternating  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  of  Errors,  which  is  now 
called  the  Supreme  Court,  presently  consists 
of  one  chief  Justice  and  six  associate  Jus- 
tices. It  meets  year  round.  Its  name  was 
changed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1965. 

The  Common  Pleas  and  Superior  Courts 
sit  In  each  of  the  eight  counties.  Both  courts 
have  full  time  clerks  In  each  county. 

Our  courts  have  adjusted  readily  to  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  criminal 
Justice  which  have  revolutionized  the  field 
of  law.  In  some  cases  Connecticut  courts 
have  played  a  major  role  in  shaping  these 
decisions. 

Another  facet  of  our  system  of  Justice  In 
this  state  has  also  had  to  adjust  to  the 
Changes  In  the  administration  of  law.  The 
state's  policing  authorities  have  perhaps  been 
affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  courts. 

Some  of  the  recent  decisions  have  caused 
the  police  great  problems.  They  have  been 
surmounted  by  cooperation  between  police 
and  courts. 

The  authority  of  the  police  also  dates  to 
the  colonial  days.  In  fact  the  oldest  office 
m  the  state's  history  is  that  of  constable. 
The  constables  were  the  first  policemen. 

Organized  police  departments  followed  the 
constables.  The  town  council  of  New  Haven 
established  a  form  of  police  department  by 
setting  up  a  "night  watch." 

In  1861  the  New  Haven  Police  Department 
was  orgranlzed.  The  same  year  Hartford  es- 
tablished a  police  force.  Many  towns  were 
Chartering  police  agencies  during  that  pe- 
riod. New  Britain's  force  was  founded  In 
1870. 


It  was  not  until  1903  that  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  Department  was  organized.  And 
at  that  time  It  was  not  a  uniformed  depart- 
ment. The  force  began  with  five  plaln- 
clothesmen. 

The  department  has  often  been  referred  to 
since  as  the  best  in  the  country.  Its  most 
ardent  boosters  are  other  state  police  agen- 
cies. 

The  police  and  courts  here  have  worked  to- 
gether to  produce  a  wholesome  atmosphere 
for  Connecticut  citizens.  It  is  only  because 
of  the  high  caliber  of  both  that  their  goals 
have  been  attained. 

Historic  Rives  Defiled  in  Valley  of  Beauty 
(By  George  W.  Bragdon) 

When  Katharine  Hepbxirn  was  in  Venice 
making  the  movie  "Summertime."  her  role 
called  for  the  actress  to  be  pushed  Into  a 
canal. 

But  the  director,  eyeing  the  dirtiness  of 
the  water,  assured  her  that  a  stand-in  would 
be  substituted. 

"Oh.  I  don't  mind  going  In."  said  Miss 
Hepbvirn.  "I  was  brought  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  River!" 

It's  a  sad  commentary  that  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  after  serving  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  white  man  during  his  first  200  years  of 
settling  the  valley,  should  be  repaid  by 
being  converted  Into  a  sewer. 

Today,  however,  things  are  starting  to 
look  up. 

The  stream  was  discovered  In  1614  by 
Adrlaen  Block.  Standing  on  the  deck  of 
the  44-foot  vessel  Onrust,  the  Dutch  navi- 
gator sailed  uprlver  to  a  point  10  miles  past 
the  site  of  present-day  Hartford. 

VOYAGE    OP    DISCOVERY 

More  than  three  centtirles  later,  during  a 
rainstorm  on  Sept.  13,  1965.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  Sen.  Abraham 
A.  Rlblcoff  stood  in  the  wheelhouse  of  the 
excursion  boat  Dolly  Madison  peering  at  the 
shore  along  the  same  route.  They.  too.  were 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  secretary,  at  Rlblcoff's  Invitation,  was 
exploring  a  new  frontier.  This  frontier  In- 
volved Ideas  as  well  as  physical  resources: 
Namely,  the  concept  of  saving  the  410-mlle- 
long  Connecticut  River  and  Its  valley  for  the 
use  and  recreation  of  the  public. 

When  Mr.  Udall  stepped  off  the  gangplank, 
dripping  but  undampened.  he  said  he  saw 
the  Connecticut's  potential  for  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  "greater  than  almost  any 
other  river  in  the  nation." 

The  secretary's  aides  in  the  party  were  Im- 
pressed by  the  pollution  problem.  One  of 
them.  Director  Edward  C.  Crafts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  returned  five 
months  later  to  talk  to  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Natural  and  Environmental 
Beauty  at  the  Statler  Hilton. 

"In  i-lewlng  the  river  last  September." 
Crafts  said,  "we  were  told  that  It  had  been  50 
ye.irs  since  the  Connecticut  was  swimmable 
below  Hartford.  We  heard  such  terms  as. 
•Too  thick  to  drink  and  too  thin  to  plow'." 

The  rest  Is  history  Despite  the  rain  that 
day.  the  beauty  of  the  river  setting  and  oc- 
casional patches  of  wilderness  came  as  a  reve- 
lation to  the  visitors,  particularly  because 
they  He  In  the  center  of  the  Industrialized 
Northeast. 

The  ensuing  federal  legislation,  spear- 
headed by  Rlblcoff,  calling  for  a  study  of  ft 
proposed  national  recreation  area,  has  en- 
listed the  support  not  only  of  Udall  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  senators  from  the  four 
states  In  the  valley. 

On  Oct.  3,  1966,  the  President  signed  a  bill 
authorizing  a  two-year  feasibility  study  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Connecticut  River  claims  many  firsts. 

It's  the  longest  in  New  England.  The  pro- 
posed recreational  area.  If  It  is  to  extend 
from  the  river's  source  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
der southward  Into  Connecticut,  would  be 
one  of  the  longest  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation. 


historic  lifeline 

Today  in  the  space  age  It  is  hard  to  realize 
how  Important  the  river  was  to  the  settlers. 

History  books  tell  us  that  the  newcomers 
who  arrived  at  the  river  towns  of  Windsor, 
Wethersfleld  and  Hartford  In  the  period  1634- 
36  had  come  overland  from  Massachusetts 
driving  their  livestock  before  them. 

But  virtually  forgotten  Is  the  fact  that 
their  household  goods  and  tools,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  first  Winter,  were  sent  by 
boat.  Dependence  upon  the  river  was  to  re- 
main a  pattern  dominating  the  lives  of  the 
valley  folk  for  200  years — until  the  railroad 
huffed  into  view  m  1844. 

The  Hartford  people,  as  William  De  Loss 
Love  said  In  his  history  of  the  town,  the  river 
became  the  main  artery  In  their  lives.  The 
Connecticut  was  the  highway  Unking  them 
with  the  world — on  it  they  sent  beaver  skins 
to  England  and  pipe-staves  to  the  Indies,  re- 
ceiving In  return  nnlshed  products  not  made 
at  home. 

The  river  provided  their  tables  with  choice 
fish  such  as  sturgeon.  Men  told  of  salmon 
and  shad  coming  up  stream  In  "great  waves." 
Good  fishing  prevailed  until  relatively  mod- 
ern times.  Today  In  Mlddletown.  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick C.  Pagan  remembers  her  elders  telling 
how  local  markets  gave  away  a  large  salmon 
with  every  purchase  of  meat  or  seafood. 

Farms  were  fertilized  In  two  ways  by  the 
Connecticut.  Flsn  were  so  plentiful  that 
the  rule  was  "one  alewlfe  to  a  hill  of  corn"; 
and  In  freshet  time  the  meadows  were  nour- 
ished on  the  rich  river  silt. 

As  trade  expanded,  the  towns  exported 
horses  and  lumber  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
received  cloth,  nails,  scythes,  pewter,  brass 
and  guns,  delivered  In  coasting  vessels  from 
eastern  ports  where  the  cargoes  had  been 
transferred  from  larger  ships  arriving  from 
England. 

The  head  of  navigation  for  the  little  coast- 
ers was  Wethersfleld  or  Hartford,  depending 
on  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sandbars. 

Preventing  Hartford  from  becoming  an 
important  port  before  1700  was  the  Wethers- 
fleld sandbar  called  Penny  Wise.  In  normal 
times  a  coaster  with  goods  consigned  to 
Hartford  got  stuck  on  the  bar.  causing  expen- 
sive delay,  many  captains  however  taking  a 
chance  In  order  to  save  money. 

The  alternative  was  to  transfer  cargo  to 
shoaldraft  flatboats.  Hence  the  bar  took  its 
name  from  the  saying,  "Penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish." 

CENTER  FOR  TRADE 

Penny  Wise  Bar  was  where  the  river,  until 
its  course  was  changed  in  1700.  touched  what 
is  now  Wethersfleld  Cove,  a  present-day  back- 
water of  the  Connecticut.  The  cove  wm 
then  part  of  the  channel.  Today  this  quiet 
anchorage  Is  central  Connecticut's  most 
popular  haven  for  pleasure  boats. 

Still  standing  at  the  cove  Is  the  unpalnted 
Ancient  Warehouse,  built  before  1690,  walled 
with  Its  original  three-lnch-thlck  poplar 
planks  laid  vertically.  It  Is  standing  proof 
of  the  wealth  and  romance  of  the  old  valley 
trade. 

Commerce  was  pushed  an  unbelievable 
distance  above  Hartford  in  flatboats,  the 
freight  carried  around  the  waterfalls  by  ox- 
cart. Consequently  new  towns  were  spring- 
ing up  throughout  the  valley. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  trade  extended 
to  Wells  River,  Vt..  210  miles  north  of  Hart- 
ford. 

After  the  war  the  Connecticut  became  the 
first  river  In  America  to  be  Improved  by 
canals  bypassing  the  falls.  It  earned  the 
distinction  also  of  being  navigated  above 
tidewater — that  Is.  above  Hartford — more 
than  any  other  New  England  stream.  South 
Hadley  was  first  to  open  Its  canal  In  1795. 
followed  In  time  by  six  others,  ending  with 
Enfield  Canal  In  1829. 

From  the  head  of  uprlver  navigation  at 
Wells  River  the  freight  was  forwarded  by 
wagon  and  cart  to  towns  60  miles  beyond— in 
other  words  as  far  as  Canada. 
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The  river  became  the  center  of  hustle  and 
bustle.  Up  and  down  the  valley  people 
gathered  every  day  at  the  town  landings  "to 
see  that  boat  come  In." 

The  Connecticut  was  not  without  Its 
heroes.  They  were  the  "River  Gods."  a  term 
applied  to  expert  boat  handlers  and  masters 
of  transportation. 

TALES    OF    river    HEP.OES 

When  a  fair  wind  blew,  the  sail  on  the 
flatboats  were  spread  and  the  crew  members 
rested  from  their  work  of  propelling  the  craft 
with  20-foot  poles.  Then  the  songs  of  the 
boatmen  echoed  across  the  valley.  Some 
bad  glorious  voices. 

As  upriver  trad:  grew,  before  It  was  killed 
by  the  railroad  In  the  19th  century,  the 
flatboats  became  larger.  Seventy  feet  long. 
15  wide,  tapered  at  the  ends,  with  a  cabin 
aft,  they  carried  auxiliary  sails  consisting  of 
a  mainsail  30  by  18  feet,  and  above  that  a 
topsail  25  by  12. 

Tales  were  told  of  the  physical  prowess 
of  the  rlvermen.  One  was  Bill  Cummins, 
who  could  lift  a  barrel  of  salt  with  one  hand 
by  putting  two  fingers  In  the  bunghole. ' 

A  man  on  a  flatboat,  called  a  poleman. 
labored  from  sunrise  to  dark.  Pressing  the 
end  of  his  pole  against  his  shoulder,  he 
walked  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  aft,  shoving 
with  all  his  might.  Each  season,  great  thick 
callouses  "as  large  as  the  hand"  were  raised 
on  the  front  of  his  shoulders. 

Rich  cargoes  were  poled  north.  They  In- 
cluded rum  (In  Wethersfleld  alone  were  six 
distilleries  making  rum  from  West  Indian 
molasses),  salt  and  Iron.  Shingles  and 
potash  were  brought  back  downstream. 

The  freight  rate  was  $6  a  ton  from  Hart- 
fOTd  to  Wells  River,  a  voyage  that  was  made 
against  the  current  In  20  days.  Returning 
downstream  took  but  half  that  time. 

During  the  first  150  years  of  white  settle- 
ment In  the  valley  there  were  no  roads 
worthy  of  the  name.  That's  why  the  Con- 
necticut was  the  only  good  highway  In  a 
watershed  covering  11,200  square  miles,  a 
watershed  draining  nearly  half  the  area  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  was  the  people's  river. 
It  was  the  common  carrier.  By  the  same 
token,  all  the  early  settlements  In  the  colony 
were  located  on  rivers  or  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

The  horrible  state  of  the  roads  was  testi- 
fied to  by  the  ebullient  Madam  Sarah  Kemble 
Knight.  In  her  outrageously  funny  account 
of  a  trip  she  made  on  horseback  from  Boston 
to  New  York  In  1704.  Continually  urging 
her  horse,  from  sun-up  until  dark,  she  was 
nine  days  on  the  road. 

NO    LOG    CABINS 

In  appearance  the  settlements  were  far 
from  what  we  Imagine.  Despite  the  wide- 
spread misconception,  there  were  no  log 
cabins  In  the  Connecticut  valley  during  the 
first  100  years. 

That  Is  what  we're  told  by  Howard  R. 
Shurtleff  In  "The  Log  Cabin  Myth,"  1939. 
Harvard  University  Press,  edited,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Samuel  EUot  Morlson. 

The  English  colonists  were  complete 
strangers  to  the  log  cabin  throughout  the 
17th  century,  their  first  shelters  consisting 
of  tents  or  wigwams,  or  huts  covered  with 
bark,  turf  or  clay. 

Frame  houses  soon  replaced  them,  Hart- 
ford possessing  a  sawplt  where  boards  were 
cut,  only  three  years  after  Its  founding  In 
1636.  Besides,  the  settlers  were  skilled  in 
splitting  barrel  staves,  shingles  and  clap- 
boards  from   tree   trunks   without   saws. 

The  log  cabin  was  brought  over  by  the 
Swedes  settling  on  the  Delaware  River  In 
1638,  but  Its  influence  did  not  spread  far 
from  there  until  the  18th  century. 

Steamboatlng  on  the  river  began  In  1824. 
lasting  107  years.  It  changed  the  Inhabi- 
tants' way  of  life.     This  was  on  the  lower 


Connecticut,  served  by  the  Hartford-New 
York  boats,  which  made  way  stops  at  the 
valley  towns  below  Hartford. 

The  first  steamboat,  the  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
arrived  here  Friday,  May  7,  of  that  year  with 
50  passengers.  Her  speed  was  ten  knots  and 
she  had  miraculously  made  the  trip  from 
Manhattan  overnight.  Here  was  something 
new  providing  speed  and  carrying  capacity. 
The  Ellsworth  was  127  feet  long  with  a  36- 
foot  beam. 

PROSPERITY    BECKONS 

Steam  brought  Hartlord  prosperity.  The 
Ellsworth  was  followed  by  boats  of  compet- 
ing lines.  Rate  wars  followed.  Cheap  but 
fast  transportation  gave  impetus  to  the 
manufacturing  industry,  while  Hartford's 
new  insurance  business  began  underwriting 
risks  on  ships  and  cargoes. 

River  commerce  reached  Its  peak  in  the 
19lh  century  when  24.000  passenger  a  year 
were  brought  to  Hartford,  and  the  ship 
arrivals  and  departures  numbered  2,500. 

When  the  Ellsworth  came  here  the  river- 
front was  the  important  part  of  town.  Fine 
homes  lined  Front  St.  (now  Columbus  Blvd) 
and  Commerce  Street. 

Standing  on  the  waterfront  was  Asa  For- 
wall's  warehouse,  containing  so  many  casks 
of  St.  Croix  and  Jamaican  rum  that  the 
owner  was  able  to  build  the  finest  house  in 
Hartford.  An  old  account  says  Asa  paid  for 
the  house  "out  of  a  wooden  chest  in  silver 
and  gold  of  American,  French,  English  and 
Spanish  coins." 

The  same  account  continues:  "There  was 
the  Taylor  grocery  store  in  1835,  a  great 
place  for  people  to  stop  In  on  their  way  to 
see  the  New  York  or  Springfield  boat  come 
In  .  .   . 

•The  steamboat  line  to  New  York  was 
owned  by  the  Vanderbllts,  and  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  Captain  Jacob  Vander- 
bllt  of  the  Water  Witch— brother  of  the  old 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbllt — to  stop 
In  for  his  glass  of  St.  Croix  rum  with  a 
little  West  Indian  molasses  stirred  In." 

Above  Hartford,  trade  was  carried  on  with 
the  cltv  of  Springfield  in  shallow-draft 
sternwh'eelers.  via  the  Enfleld  Canal,  but  It 
was  crippled  by  competition  from  the  rail- 
road built  In  1844. 

There  was  a  saying  that  the  uprlver  craft 
drew  so  little  water  they  could  sail  across 
the  meadows  on  a  heavy  dew.  When  Capt. 
Edward  King's  sternwheeler  got  stuck  on  a 
bar  the  skipper  Jtimped  overboard  to  check. 
"She  ought  not  to  be  aground  here,"  he 
said.     "It's  knee  deep." 

On  the  Hartford-New  York  run  the  com- 
petition between  steamboat  lines  resulted 
In  bitter  rate  wars.  A  story  was  told  how 
the  fare  started  at  $4.50  but  dropped  to  a 
suicidal  25  cents.  It  was  even  less  for  pas- 
sengers embarking  below  Hartford. 

At  Middle  Haddam  a  local  resident,  an 
empty  Jug  In  his  hand,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  store  for  molasses  when  he  saw  a  friend 
on  the  steamboat  Victor  and  rtepped  aboard. 
Before  he  knew  It  the  gangplank  had  been 
hauled  In  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  New 
York 

••Never  mind."  a  crew  member  confronted 
him.  ••Your  passage  to  New  York  Is  only 
12 '2  cents,  and  youll  get  your  molasses 
cheaper." 

A    GOLDEN    AGE 

Persons  who  moved  away  from  the  Con- 
necticut years  ago  still  vividly  remember 
or  Man  River  and  the  steamboat  coming 
'round  the  bend.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
Dean  Acheson  was  a  7-year-old  boy  living 
In  the  Episcopal  rectory  on  Mlddletown's 
Broad  St. 

In  his  autobiography.  "Morning  and 
Noon,"  1965,  the  former  secretary  of  state 
pinpointed  that  particular  time  and  place  as 
the  golden  age  of  childhood. 

Every  night  when  the  Acheson  children 
finished  supper  they  were  faced  with  a 
momentous  decision:  Whether  to  watch  the 


evening  drill  at  the  firehouse,  or  go  to  the 
river  to  meet  the  night  boat  on  its  way  from 
Hartford  to  New  York. 

The  last  boats  in  passenger  service  were 
the  screw  steamers  Hartford  and  Middletown, 
sailing  on  alternate  days  on  the  overnight 
run  for  more  than  a  quarter-century.  Each 
245  feet  long,  the  Mlddletown  was  built  in 
1895.  the  Hartford  four  years  later. 

A  shift  in  passenger  patronage  from  boats 
to  automobiles  as  well  as  to  trains  had  al- 
ready been  felt  for  years  when  the  Hartford 
and  Mlddletown  finally  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  last  departure  from  here  was  made 
by  the  Hartford,  when,  late  In  tha  afternoon 
of  Oct.  31,  1931.  Capt.  Charles  R.  Bacon  or- 
dered the  lines  cast  off  from  the  pier  at  the 
foot  of  State  St. 

There  were  64  passengers  aboard  according 
to  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  in  his  splendid 
"Connecticut  Rlv:r  steamboat  Story."  the 
only  thorough  booic  on  steam  on  the  river. 
That  was  an  un-.'.sually  large  number  in 
those  declining  years,  many  of  the  passengers 
on  the  final  trip  being  steamboat  buffs  and 
others  sailing  for  sentimental  reasons. 

There  was  no  ceremony.  A  handful  of 
people  stood  on  the  dingy  pier  waving  good- 
bye. It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  year  1815 
when  the  sldewheeler  Fulton,  probably  the 
first  commercial  steamer  on  the  Connecticut, 
visited  Hartford  on  a  goodwill  mission. 

She  was  134  feet  long,  commanded  by  the 
famous  Ellhu  Bunker.  In  a  day  and  a  half 
more  than  7,000  visitors  crowded  aboard  the 
Fulton,  a  number  exceeding  the  population 
of  Hartford  at  that  time. 

The  skipper  of  the  steamboat  Hartford  died 
30  years  ago.  Today  two  of  his  daxighters, 
Miss  Luella  Bacon  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wilson, 
a  widow,  live  in  the  family  house  on  Lawn 
Ave.  in  MiddletovTO.  The  telephone  Is  still 
listed  under  Capt.  Charles  R.  Bacon. 

As  time  Is  measured  on  the  river  it  was 
only  yesterday  the  water  in  the  Connecticut 
was"  used  for  drlnk:ng  and  swimming. 

In  1855  the  Hartford  reservoir  was  built 
on  Garden  St..  ths  water  pumped  into  It 
through  16-lnch  mains  from  an  Intake  In 
the  Connecticut  at  Riverside  Park.  This 
served  the  city  for  a  number  of  years  until 
growing  needs  resulted  in  building  the  res- 
ervoirs In  West  Hartford. 

Public  baths  were  maintained  In  the  river 
at  Riverside  Park  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Bathers  walked  across  a  gang- 
plank to  a  covered  barge,  where  they  splashed 
Into  the  river  water  In  a  pool  in  the  center. 
Capt.  Stanley  Mitchell  of  Old  Saybrook, 
retiring  recently  as  a  river  pilot,  remembers 
his  father-in-law,  the  late  Thomas  Foster, 
telling  about  sailing  as  a  boy  in  a  schooner 
from  Sag  Harbor,  L.I. 

Her  errand  was  to  pick  up  a  cargo  of 
drinking  water  out  of  the  Connecticut  River! 
The  schooner,  owned  by  Foster's  father, 
was  a  water  tanker.  That  was  110  years  ago. 
Sailing  up  the  river  until  reaching  fresh 
water  at  East  Haddam,  she  openid  her  valves 
and  filled  her  tanks. 

The  water  was  then  supplied  to  whaling 
ships  fitting  out  at  Sag  Harbor  for  long  voy- 
ages. Captain  Mitchell  says,  "The  Connecti- 
cut water  was  believed  to  keep  better  In  the 
ships'  casks  than  Long   Island  water." 

Today  conservation  Is  In  the  air.  In  less 
than  two  years  Ellsworth  S.  Grant  of  West 
Hartford  has  shown  his  documentary  film 
on  the  Connecticut,  "The  Long  Tidal  River," 
before  100  audiences.  Twelve  prints  of  the 
film  have  been  sold  and  are  being  shown  by 
organizations. 

BEAUTTFtn.    CESSPOOL 

That  Is  the  film  subtitled,  ••The  Story  of 
Connecticut's  Greatest  Resource,"  and  nar- 
rated by  Grant's  sister-in-law.  E^tharlne 
Hepburn.  In  It  she  describes  the  river  as 
••the  world's  most'^  beautifully  landscaped 
cesspool." 

Today  Hartford's  waterfront  Is  totally  ne- 
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glected.  There  are  no  facilities  lor  docking 
boats.  To  most  Hartford  resident*  this  la 
of  little  concern. 

The  dikes  which  were  built  after  the  rec- 
ord flood  of  1936  serve  to  hide  the  river,  re- 
sulting In  an  example  of  'out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind." 

Nevertheless,  a  change  has  taken  place  In 
the  public  mind  regarding  the  valley's  fu- 
ture. The  question  of  stringing  high  ten- 
sion wires  across  the  Connecticut  Is  a  case 
In  point. 

In  1964  when  wlrer,  were  strung  between 
Mlddletown  and  East  Hamoton  there  was  no 
apparent  reaction.  But  last  year  the  same 
question  gave  rise  to  a  hue  and  cry.  Join- 
ing the  chorus  were  the  28  school  children 
In  a  fifth  grade  class  In  Manchester,  plead- 
ing m  a  letter  to  the  Pu'oUc  Utilities  Com- 
mission, "Don't  give  our  river  away!" 

FOR    THE    PEOPLE 

Senator  Rlblcoff  Is  regarded  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  river  and  the  valley.  He  has  come 
out  with  a  maximum  clean  water  poUcy, 
declaring,  "Twenty  years  from  now  well 
need  the  Connecticut  River  as  an  auxiliary 
supply  for  drinking  water,  and  for  home  and 
Industrial  I'.se." 

Of  equal  Importance.  Rlblcoff  Is  ahead  of 
some  or  all  of  the  states  In  the  valley  In  his 
concept  of  recreation  on  the  water  as  not 
merely  a  pastime  but  a  matter  of  public 
welfare.  "We've  built  national  parks  out 
west  where  there  are  no  people."  he  said, 
"and  we  haven't  created  them  here  where 
there  are  people." 

In  1821  President  Timothy  Dwlght  of 
Yale  wrote  that  the  Connecticut,  more  than 
any  other  stream  In  the  world,  deserved  to 
be  called  the  Beautiful  River. 

Today  Its  waters  have  been  defiled.  But 
the  amazing  thing  Is  that  the  beautiful  val- 
ley through  which  the  river  flows  has  re- 
mained virtually  unspoiled,  despite  Its  loca- 
tion In  the  most  densely  populated  area  of 
the  United  States. 


Educatton  Shetts  Gears  To  Serve  All 
(By  Edwin  Matesky) 

It's  1817. 

Hartford  has  about  6,000  people  Uvtng  and 
working  In  a  cluster  of  buildings  along  the 
river  front. 

Henry  Barnard,  destined  to  become  an 
educational  statesman  and  champion  of  the 
pubUc  school.  Is  a  youngster  of  six.  He  had 
been  lx)rn  In  Hartford  Jan.  24,  1811. 

There  are  In  Hartford  five  district  schools 
and  a  college  preparatory  Institution. 
Women  teachers  are  paid  $130  to  $250  a  year. 
A  male  teacher  gets  $300  or  more. 

Classroom  emphasis  Is  on  character  build- 
ing and  discipline  enforced  by  the  birch  rod. 
While  there  are  schools  and  teachers,  edu- 
cation Is  haphazard.  Book  learning  Is  still 
regarded  as  something  of  a  frtll. 

For  this  Is  still  frontier  America  and  a 
man's  worth  Is  Judged  mostly  by  what  he 
can  do  not  how  much  education  he  has.  It's 
a  society  where  muscle  power  dominates. 
And  It's  a  society  that  doesn't  want  fancy 
farmers  or  fancy  mechanics. 

Now  let's  push  the  clock  ahead  150  years, 
to  the  present. 

Greater  Hartford's  population  approaches 
600.000.  There  are  24  elementary  schools, 
three  senior  high  schools  staffed  by  almost 
2,000  people.  Including  about  1,300  teach- 
ers. Public  schooling  for  the  approximately 
26,000  pupils  who  make  up  the  largest  school 
system  In  the  state  Is  a  $16  mllUon  a  year 
enterprise. 

It  Is  a  system  embracing  the  latest  edu- 
cational Innovations,  Including  partici- 
pation In  a  landmark  pupil  busing  experi- 
ment to  suburban  schools,  a  response  to  one 
of  modem  Hartford's  problems:  An  Increas- 
ing In-mlgratlon  of  non-whites  to  the  Inner 
city  during  the  20th  Century.  The  phe- 
nomenon has  resulted  In  "poverty"  and 
"ghetto"  neighborhoods  and  schools. 


HIOHKE   EDUCATION 

Greater  Hartford  also  Is  the  home  of  a  host 
of  higher  educational  institutions  un- 
dreamed of  150  years  before.  Among  them: 
Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Hartford, 
Hartford  College  for  Women.  St.  Joseph  Col- 
lege. Rensselaer-Hartford  Graduate  Center, 
various  branches  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, Wesleyan  University  and  Central 
Connecticut  State  College. 

And  the  city  proper  Is  ringed  by  a  system 
of  subiirban  public  school  systems,  one  of 
which,  the  West  Hartford  system  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation. 

In  the  Interim  (1817  to  1967)  Connecticut 
has.  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  come  to  be 
considered  a  cradle  of  education,  particu- 
larly private  higher  education,  as  exemplified 
by  mighty  Yale. 

The  education  business  has  become  one  of 
the  biggest  endeavors  of  the  community, 
region,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Where  once  pauperism  was  considered  an 
Inherent  part  of  the  teaching  trade,  salaries 
In  the  profession  had  become  respectable. 
Connecticut,  according  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Is  among  the  three  high- 
est paying  states — at  a  figure  of  $7.200 — In 
average  yearly  salaries. 

The  Importance  of  education  Is  also  re- 
flected In  plant  expansion  and  Improve- 
ments. Hartford,  for  example.  Is  on  the  verge 
of  launching  the  first  phase  of  what  has 
been  estimated  as  a  $100  million  school  re- 
newal program. 

And  at  the  start  of  the  current  school  year 
30  spanking  new  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  opened  their  doors.  Another  25  were 
under  construction  and  expected  to  open 
during  the  school  year,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  reported. 

ULTRA    MODERN 

Some  of  these  schools  are  ultra-modern 
and  Include  such  features  as  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  overhead  "natural"  lighting,  year- 
around  air  conditioning  and  landscaped 
grounds. 

Long  since  replaced  was  the  hoary,  tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  the  three  "Rs"  as.  In 
modern  Connecticut  public  education,  the 
thrust  Is  on  Innovative  techniques  and  spe- 
cial curricula  designed  to  prepare  the 
youngster  for  the  changing  and  complex 
world  about  him. 

An  entirely  new  "discipline" — focusing  on 
the  special  needs  of  the  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically Impoverished  pupil — has  emerged. 
prompt:!d  In  good  ':art  by  massive  do^es  of 
federal  and  state  aid. 

Federal  aid  Is  here  to  stay — and  in  a  big 
way.  Just  after  the  Korean  War,  Connecti- 
cut was  receiving  about  $2.5  million  a  year  In 
federal  aid  for  Its  schools. 

By  the  1965-«6  fiscal  year,  the  amount  had 
mushroomed  to  10  times  that  figure,  to  $24.7 
million,  according  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

And  that's  only  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  The  figure  doesn't  In- 
clude the  millions  received  for  higher  edu- 
cation or  scholarships  and  loans  to  college 
students,  nor  the  $13.1  mllUon  the  state  re- 
ceived In  the  fiscal  year  under  the  U.S.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Another  Impressive  figure  (from  State  Edu- 
cation Commissioner  William  J.  Sanders'  an- 
nual report  for  1965-66  to  the  governor)  : 
Within  the  provision  of  various  legislative 
acts,  the  State  Board  of  Education  distrib- 
uted $113,740,052  during  1965-66  for  grants- 
in-aid  In  support  of  local  schools,  for  school 
buildings,  for  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
and  for  scholarship  aid. 

The  comparable  figure  for  1964-«5  was 
$86,805,488. 

Last  June,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
proposed  to  the  legislature  a  $272.7  million 
general  fund  budget  for  fiscal  years  1967-68 
and  1968-69,  a  $31  million  Increase  over  the 
$240.5  million  actually  appropriated  by  the 
lawmakers  for  education  In  1966-67. 


Another  facet  of  the  amounts  Involved  la 
education  today — Americans  are  borrowing 
about  $600  million  a  year  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses.  In  1957-68,  by  comparison, 
student  financing  totaled  about  $115  mllUon. 

There  are  about  900.000  reasons  In  Con- 
necticut for  this  expense  and  effort.  That'* 
the  number  of  people,  ranging  from  pre- 
school tots  to  collegians  and  adults  In  part 
time  education — who  are  going  to  school  this 
year. 

Nor  has  the  expansion  been  solely  In  the 
public  sphere. 

Yale  University  began  Its  266th  academic 
year  In  September  with  an  overall  enrollment 
of  8.650  students,  an  Increase  of  about  100 
over  the  previous  year.  And  the  University 
of  Connecticut  counted  some  15,800  stu- 
dents, a  3.8  percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  tally. 

Significantly  both  universities,  represent- 
ing the  opposite  poles  In  university  estab- 
lishment (Yale  being  the  epitome  of  private 
higher  education:  UConn,  the  public  land- 
grant  "people's  university")  graduated  rec- 
ord, almost  Identical,  numbers  last  June. 
Yale  handed  out  2.400  degrees;  UConn 
award  2,600-odd  sheepskins. 

URBAN  GROWTH 

The  University  of  Hartford,  a  private  "ur- 
ban" university  formed  In  1957,  awarded  520 
degrees  in  1958  at  its  first  commencement. 
Last  June  about  750  received  degrees. 

The  University  of  Hartford  is  typical  of  the 
private,  urban  type  universities  that  have 
mushroomed  across  the  cotintry  since  World 
War  II.  In  1957  the  Hartford  Art  School, 
HiUyer  College  and  the  Hartt  College  of  Mu- 
sic banded  under  the  U.  of  H.  banner.  That 
first  year,  the  fledgling  university  accom- 
modated a  total  of  7,160  students.  By  1965- 
66  its  student  ranks  had  swelled  to  about 
10.500. 

Since  1960,  U.  of  H.  has  spent  some  $6.5 
million  on  new  buildings  alone.  Under  con- 
struction Is  another  $12  million  worth. 

Trinity  College  poured  $9  million  Into  new 
construction  In  the  decade,  1956-66.  A  $3 
million  Life  Sciences  Center  Is  now  under 
construction.  In  the  same  period  Trinity's 
enrollment  Increased  from  975  undergradu- 
ate students  to  about  1,200  at  present. 

St.  Joseph  College  has  spent  $4.8  million 
on  plant  construction  In  the  same  decade 
and  has  seen  Its  enrollment  Jump  35  per  cent 
to  the  650-mark. 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

Tjpical  of  the  specialized  institution  aris- 
ing to  meet  a  specific  need  is  the  Rensselaer- 
Hartford  Graduate  Center.  It  began  In 
South  Windsor  In  1955  In  response  to  a  need 
for  part-time  graduate  level  programs  for 
engineers,  scientists  and  managers  In  Great- 
er Hartford.  At  first  there  were  about  200 
students.  By  1975,  the  Center  expects  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  1,000. 

And  by  that  time  It  will  have  moved  to 
Hartford's  Windsor  Street  Redevelopment 
Area  In  a  $7.8  complex  of  ultra-modern 
buildings. 

The  ImjKjrtance  and  bigness  of  modern 
education  Is  obvious  when  the  legislature  In 
1965  established  a  new  agency,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Higher  Education,  charged  with  co- 
ordinating all  higher  education  In  the  state. 
And  the  boards  under  It — the  University 
of  Connecticut  trustees,  trustees  for  the  state 
colleges  and  trustees  for  the  regional  com- 
munity (two-year)  public  colleges — are  all 
planning  major  expansion  of  their  various 
units. 

So,  public  and  private  higher  education  In 
Connecticut — mld-19603  style — Is  big. 

But  It  wasn't  always  big.  It  took  time. 
Inertia  and  the  opposition  of  an  entrenched 
educational  establishment  were  the  enemies 
of  such  as  Henry  Barnard  and  two  other 
New  Englanders,  Horace  Mann  and  James  O. 
Carter,  who  championed  the  Ideal  of  public 
education. 
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Thev  had  three  major  goals  (1)  public  sup- 
port, (2)  state  control  and  (3)  freedom  from 
^elous  sectarianism. 

Barnard  deserves  special  mention  In  any 
hiBtorv  of  education. 

A  Whig  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
m  1837-38  he  was  Instrumental  in  drafting 
S,d  securing  passage  in  1838  of  a  measure 
^t  created  a  state  board  of  commissioners 
oTcommon  schools.  He  was  Its  first  secre- 
tary. 

REAL   PIONEER 

He  organized  the  Rhode  Island  school 
.vstem  in  the  1840s  and  served  as  that 
.Lte's  first  public  school  commissioner 
(1845-49 ) .  He  went  on  to  the  princlpalshlp  of 
r^atl  Normal  School  In  N3W  Britain  m 
the  eariy  1850s.  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  a  time  and,  also, 
prrsld'ent  of  St.  John's  College  In  Maryland^ 

From  1867  until  his  retirement  In  1870 
he  served  as  the  first  U.S.  commissioner  of 
^ucatlon.  And  he  edited  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  which  eventually  grew 
to  32  volumes.  It  documented  the  pattern 
smd  thought  in  U.S.  education  during  the 
BtruKKle  for  public  schools, 

Barnard  wanted  more  and  better  schools 
for  all  of  the  people  and  he  fought  agalMt 
lack  of  fixed  school  years,  lack  of  uniformity 
in  teaching,  lack  of  supervision,  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  texts-among  others  in  a  Plethora 
of  Ills  that  hobbled  education  In  the  19th 

*^*Blrnard  himself  was  a  ^'lctlm  of  one  of 
Hartford's  district  schools.  He  once  said  It 
took  half  his  lifetime  to  rid  hlmseU  of  poor 
mental  habits  acquired  In  schools  where  the 
discipline  was  harsh  and  demoralizing  and 
the  methods  were  wretched. 

Hartford's  grammar  school  was  still  oper- 
aUng  in  1847  when  the  city  acquired  a  high 
8ch«>l  The  grammar  school  was  absorbed 
into  the  high  school's  classics  depari;ment 
and  by  tracing  Its  history  back  to  the  16008 
the  high  school  may  be  considered  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  the  nation 


Fbrook. 

If  orth  and 
l^nt  home 


GENESIS    OF    TALE 

The  collegiate  School  In  Connecticut, 
eventually  to  become  Yale  College,  couldnt 
decide  where  to  settle  down.  Chartered  m 
1701  It  considered  locating  1H,  Hartford 
Wethersfleld,  EUlUngworth  and  S 

For  a  time  It  operated  at  KllUr 
Saybrook  before  finding  a  perm 
In  New  Haven  in  1716. 

Reforms  to  democratize  and  intellectuallze 
higher  education  at  such  places  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Amherst  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  weren't  typical.  Higher 
education  was  still  basically  a  privilege 
limited    to    the    new    nation's    aristocratic 

cl^£868 

But  things  changed,  sometimes  slowly  and 
with  reluctance,  under  the  impact  of  the 
extracurrlculum.  the  elective  system,  pro- 
gresslvlsm  and  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act 
of  1862  and  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890. 

Connecticut  public  education  generally 
followed  the  same  pattern  as  experienced  In 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  At  first,  secondary 
and  higher  educational  opportunity  was 
limited  somewhat  to  the  economic  elite. 

The  rise  of  Industry  toward  the  turn  of 
the  century  created  the  need  for  a  literate 
worlcing  class.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
waves  of  Immigrants  to  the  country.  Immi- 
grants who  had  to  be  "Americanized." 

Progressive  education  and  the  life  adjxist- 
ment  theory  was  Introduced.  Social  re- 
formers saw  the  schoolhouse  as  the  only 
public  agency  capable  of  Americanizing  the 
foreign  Immigrants. 

Now  Hartford,  and  other  urban  American 
centers,  have  another  set  of  newcomers— the 
Negroes  who  have  poured  into  the  Inner 
cities — and  this  has  posed  a  new  set  of  prob- 
lems and  new  solutions. 

Although  there  have  been  Negroes  In  Con- 
necticut since  early  Colonial  days.  World  War 


I  and  its  resultant  labor  shortage  brought 
massive  numbers  of  Negroes  from  the  Sout^. 
In  1900  Hartford's  Negro  population  totaled 
1,887.    By  1920  it  was  4,199  and  by  1960,  about 

^^P^erto  Rlcans  came  here  for  the  tobacco 
fields  around  World  War  II.  Their  number 
Is  estimated  at  about  10,000  to  14,000. 

As  non-whites  made  Hartford  home,  whites 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  By  1960,  for  Instance, 
the  Negro  population  had  doubled  and  the 
white  population  had  decreased  by  27,000. 
A  report  In  the  Fall  of  1965  showed  total 
grade  school  enrollment  was  61-4  P«r  ?^^\ 
white-  48  6  per  cent  non-white.  The  School 
Department's  Research  Department  has  pre- 
dicted non-white  enroUment  wUl  climb  to 
60  per  cent  by  1968  and  that  by  1970  possibly 
account    for    two-thirds    of    public    school 

enrollment.  _,        ., „, 

Growing  concern  with  the  educational 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  prompted  the 
federal  government  In  1965.  to  enter  educa- 
tion in  a  somewhat  massive  way  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  prompted  Headstart  preschool  pro- 
grams and  provided  money  for  a  host  of  spe- 
cial, innovative  educational  programs  on  the 
loc&l  level 

Another  post  World  War  II  spur  was  the 
Russian  launching  of  Sputnik  One  In  1957. 
It  caused  a  hard  look  at  the  Intellectual 
quality  of  public  schooling  and  led  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1957 
which  provided  scholarships,  loans  and 
grants  to  improve  the  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages  and  to 
promote  guidance,  counseling  and  testing 
services  that  would  Identify  talented  youth 
quickly  and  accurately. 

FEDESAL   AID 

Federal  involvement  in  education  waa 
nothing  new.  Before  World  War  I  it  had 
supported  agricultural  research  and  voca- 
tional education  In  the  secondary  schools 
And  there  was  the  "GI  Bill"  after  Worid  War 
II  which  allowed  thousands  of  veterans  to  go 

^HowTould  you  compare  Hartford  public 
education  pre-Worid  War  2  to  the  post  war 
oeriod'  The  Times  asked  former  school 
superintendent  Kenneth  Melnke.  associated 
with  the  school  system  for  almost  15  years. 

"Before  the  war."  he  said,  "the  emphasis 
was  entirely  academic.  There  were  no  dis- 
tributive education  programs,  for  Instance, 
nor  the  work  study  programs  that  are  now 
In  effect.  Now  the  emphasis  Is  less  on  aca- 
demics and  more  on  preparing  youngsters  for 
living  skills,  a  characteristic  of  education  in 
all  large  cities." 

Major  influences  In  recent  years  on  Hart- 
ford education:  The  series  of  wars  have  been 
an  unsettling  influence,  television  has  haa 
an  impact,  a  significant  Influx  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  a  different  type  of  youngster  who 
questions    more    and    Is    more    pragmatic, 

Melnke  said. 

Availability  of  massive  federal  aid,  espe- 
cially within  the  past  five  years,  has  required 
school  administrators  to  develop  expertise  in 
a  new  "discipline"— that  of  developing  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

When  asked  to  typify  modern  Hartford 
public  education.  Meinke  said: 

"Hartford  has  been  a  forerunner  In  adapt- 
ing Its  educational  program  to  the  needs  oi 
Its  youngsters.  Since  the  war  this  has  In- 
cluded tracking  In  the  high  school,  programs 
for  gifted  children:  a  top  work- experience 
program,  an  excellent  set  up  for  talented 
youngsters  and  a  more  than  $1  _mlUlon  a  year 
guidance  program  at  all  levels." 


understand  her  unique  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  certain  respects 
we  need  to  relive  the  past  if  Connecticut  « 
to  have  a  future."  The  Rev.  HoUls  M.  French 
former  pastor  of  Warehouse  Point  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.) 


Leaders   Nurtured   Culture  in  Bough 
Ground 

(■•For  living  in  the  Constitution  State  a 
man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  her 
cultural  backffround.  know  her  people  and 


(By  Florence  Berkman) 
From  1636  when  Hartford  was  founded  to 
the  early  decades  of  the  19th  Century  this 
country  had  great  leaders,  cultivated  men 
who  strove  to  Incorporate  into  this  republic 
the  great  Ideas  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Thomas  Hooker  who  led  his  followers  from 
Massachusetts  to  settle  Hartford  in  the  fer- 
tile Connecticut  Valley  had  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  University.  John  Davenport., 
founder  of  New  Haven,  entered  Merton  Col- 
lege Oxford,  at  16  and  became  a  classical 
scholar.  And  John  Winthrop  Jr.,  founder 
of  New  London,  according  to  Odell  Shepard 
(Connecticut's  own  poet,  scholar  and  some- 
times politician)  was  "a  man  of  high  culture. 
He  was  a  mind;  he  had  character  and  charm, 
and  he  was  a  politician  In  the  best  sense  of 

the  word."  ^  .,...  

At  one  time  In  the  colonial  period  there 
was  one  Oxford  University  graduate  for  every 
250  people  In  New  England. 

Hooker's  Fundamental  Orders  of  1639  gave 
voters  the  right  to  elect  government  officials. 
This  document  constituted  the  first  such  in- 
strument in  the  worid.  and  the  Connecticut 
Constitution  of  1818,  based  on  the  Funda- 
mental Orders,  became  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  for  the  national  Con- 
stitution. 

The  colonists  were  for  the  most  part  hum- 
ble people— tradesmen,  craftsmen,  farmers 
and  laborers.  Thev  came  from  the  yeoman 
or  freeholder  class  In  England,  a  notch  or 
two  below  the  gentry,  forerunners  of  the 
American  middle  class. 

It  was  very  much  In  their  minds  to  trans- 
plant the  English  way  of  life  to  these  shores, 
not  only  the  determination  to  serve  God  \m- 
afraid  and  to  insure  Individual  liberty  for 
themselves,  but  to  establish  here  the  same 
gracloxis  way  of  life  they  had  seen  among  the 
English  upper  classes. 

Yale  College  was  founded  only  65  jears 
after  the  colonists  set  foot  on  Connecticut 
soil.  And  by  1754  sU  major  colleges  had 
been  established  In  America:  Harvard.  1636 
( 16  vears  after  the  Mayflower  landing) :  Wil- 
liam" and  Mary.  1693;  Yale,  1701;  P^nceton 
1746;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1751,  ana 
King's  College,  later  Columbia.  1764. 

The  early  pioneers  could  do  little  to  bring 
about  a  brilliant  flowering  of  the  arts.  For 
150  years  they  concentrated  on  wresting  a 
living  from  the  soil,  developing  trade,  build- 
ing homes,  schools  and  churches.  Yet  from 
the  earliest  times  Itinerant  portrait  painters 
went  from  settlement  to  settiement.  and  few 
homes  were  without  a  family  portrait.  Some 
times  stilted,  they  still  have  a  naive  charm, 
and  thev  record  with  some  accuracy  the 
character  of  the  people  who  were  willing  to 
face  unknown  hardships. 

The  church  ruled  the  colony  so  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  literature  and  poetry  were 
merely  handmaidens  to  theology  for  more 
than  100  years.  Until  1800  there  Is  not  much 
that  can  be  called  pure  literature  or  poetry 
m  America. 

Music  fared  even  worse.  The  Puritans 
were  suspicious  of  songs  that  could  be  en- 
Joved  for  the  melody.  When  Handel  and 
Bach  were  creating  their  Immortal  works, 
when  Purcell  was  giving  color  and  beauty  to 
EnglUh  religious  music,  the  PuriUns  were 
just  beginning  "the  long  climb  from  the  rude 
and  doleful  strains  of  psalm  singing.' 

If  m  the  beginning,  Connecticut  lacked 
the  ingredients  for  high  culture— great 
wealtli  and  leisure— its  people  had  taste  of  a 
high  order.  The  most  humble  homes  had 
something  personal  and  distinctive  about 
them— a  lovely  doorway,  a  carved  mantie^  a 
bit  of  fine  paneling.    Historians  agree  that 
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some  of  the  finest  silver  and  furniture  made 
anywhere  were  designed  by  18th  century 
American  craftsmen.  Here,  they  believe,  one 
finds  "the  major  American  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  the  period." 

Commercial  companies  Just  emerging 
hired  artists  to  design  their  papers.  The 
Hartford  Bank  Note  Co.,  for  example,  and 
later  the  Insurance  companies,  used  artists 
to  design  notes  and  policies  Issued  to  the 
public.  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  and  George  Dur- 
rle  were  among  the  artists  who  made  en- 
gravings for  commercial  use. 

In  hiring  people  of  this  caliber  instead  of 
routine  craftsmen,  businessmen  put  Into  the 
hands  of  the  public  designs  of  taste  and 
quaUty.  They  became  the  purveyors  of  a 
mass  culture  which  even  today  can  be  viewed 
with  pride. 

WEALTHIER     COLONISTS     SPENT     MONEY     FHEELT 

Some  of  the  colonists  amassed  wealth  by 
1735  and,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  they 
spent  It.  Fine  furniture,  good  books,  pic- 
tures and  "everything  that  a  man  of  taste 
would  require  were  brought  over  from 
England."  They  built  spacious  homes  and 
lived  in  comfort  and  considerable  style. 

Even  church  architecture  reflected  their 
respect  for  good  line  and  good  proportion. 
Some  historians  believe  the  concept  of  Con- 
gregational Church  architecture  Is  Con- 
necticut's greatest  contribution.  The  sim- 
plicity of  line  and  the  purity  of  concept  of 
these  church  buildings  set  a  stamp  upon 
New  England  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could, 
save  the  saltbox  house  which  also  was  a 
Connecticut  design. 

The  need  to  stick  to  simple  lines  and  dec- 
oration led  American  furniture  makers  to 
create  pieces  of  great  refinement,  as  early 
Connecticut  furniture   In  museums  reveals. 

Henry  Maynard.  curator  of  American  art 
at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  said  that  the 
colonial  man  had  an  eye  for  a  clean  line,  for 
symmetry  and  for  understated  beauty.  "A 
Connecticut  piece  stands  out,"  he  said.  This 
talent  for  understatement,  seen  both  in  fur- 
niture and  architecture,  was  a  thread  woven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  the  colonists'  live*— 
In  their  manners,  speech,  and  approach  to 
business  and  politics. 

Although  "Connecticut  was  not  Athens, 
as    Gov.    Jonathan    Trumbull    told    his    son 
John  when  the  young  man  said  he  wanted  to 
be  an  artist,  the  colonists  must  have  had  a 
special  feeling  for  the  arts. 

Early  in  history  a  newspaper  article  stated: 

"An  art  feeling  has  sprung  up  of  unusual 
depth  and  extent,  even  in  villages  ...  It 
has  Imparted  a  knowledge  which  no  text- 
books today  contain.  It  Is  Invaluable  as  an 
open  sesame  to  the  richest  blessings  of 
civilization. 

"It  Is  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
...  an  understanding  for  that  which  Is 
truest  and  best  in  the  work  of  men's  fingers 
.  .  .  Without  art  industry  Is  brutality." 

The  fledgling  nation  developed  a  thor- 
oughly English  culture.  "The  capacity  of 
British  culture  for  absorbing  and  dominat- 
ing all  other  cultures  In  the  colonies — and  of 
retaining  its  Influence — Is  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  not  easily  accounted  for."  Dr. 
Louis  B.  Wright  pointed  out  in  an  essay, 
"The  Arts  In  America:  The  Colonial  Period." 

The  non-Brltlsh.  he  said,  left  som"  resid- 
ual evidence  of  their  presence  but  It  Is  as- 
tonishing how  little  effect  they  had  on  the 
totality  of  the  developing  civilization. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  America 
had  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  culture  to 
finance  the  war — pledging  "our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes and  our  sacred  honour."  and  demon- 
strating a  quality  of  patriotism  still  un- 
matched in  our  history. 

It  Is  interesting  to  take  note  of  the  men 
who  represented  Connecticut  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention: 

OUver  Ellsworth  of  Windsor.  Princeton 
graduate,  later  senator,  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  a  special 
coBunlseloner  to  France. 


Roger  Sherman  (author  of  the  Connecticut 
Compromise  which  is  said  to  have  prevented 
the  convention  from  being  deadlocked), 
early  in  life  a  shoemaker,  later  a  lawyer  and 
Judge  of  the  county  court. 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  Yale  1744,  with 
a  master's  degree  from  Harvard;  Superior 
Court  Judge,  colonial  agent  In  London,  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College. 

They  were  brllUant  men— steeped  in  the 
past  as  thev  wrought  for  the  future. 

When  they  formulated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  they  took  the  "Roman  Republic" 
as  their  model  for  government  and  "Plut- 
arch's Heroes"  as  models  for  the  men  in 
whose  hands  this  republic  was  to  be. 

Despite  the  Revolution  these  leaders  never 
broke  cultural  ties  with  Europe  and  they 
were  received  abroad  In  the  highest  intellec- 
tual circles  as  equals.  Historians  point  out 
that  America  was  at  its  height  intellectuallj 
and  culturally  at  the  time  of  Jefferson. 
These  were  18th  Centtiry  men  In  the  best 
sense— for  this  was  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment and  the  Age  of  Reason  In  education, 
science  and  In  cultural  pursuits. 

After  the  Revolution  some  colonists  made 
great  fortunes  which  sent  many  young  peo- 
ple to  Europe  In  pursuit  of  culture.  They 
returned  with  the  determination  to  build 
museums,  libraries  and  other  cultural  Insti- 
tutions. Daniel  Wadsworth,  founder  of  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum.  Is  a  case  in  point. 

YOUNG      DAN      WADSWORTH      TOOK      "THE     GRAND 
TOOR" 

At  12  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  father. 
Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth.  to  make  the 
Grand  Tour.  On  their  return  a  newspaper 
reported  surprise  "that  a  youth  of  13  should 
have  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  such  ac- 
curate and  vivid  Impressions  of  objects  of 
art  and  taste,  so  extensive  an  acquaintance 
with  distinguished  people." 

In  1841  Daniel  Wadsworth  headed  a  drive 
to  build  a  museum  in  Hartford.  He  raised 
$20,000  and  donated  his  father's  house  on 
Main  Street  for  the  structure.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Ithiel  Town,  a  leading  American 
architect. 

The  Wadsworth  Atheneum  opened  in  1844 
with  Its  first  collection  of  paintings  pur- 
chased by  Daniel  Wadsworth,  David  Watkln- 
Bon  (Who  left  $100,000  to  found  the  Watkln- 
son  Library)  and  James  B.  Hosmer.  among 
others.  In  1879  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
owned  275  works  valued  at  from  $60,000  to 
$80,000. 

With  the  rise  of  a  large  commercial  and 
industrial  class  in  the  I9th  Century,  with 
the  ••triumph  of  technology."  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  frontiers  to  the  West  where  books 
were  excess  baggage,  the  veneration  for 
le.irnlng   and   the   arts  began   to  subside. 

President  Jackson,  elected  in  1828.  was  the 
first  president  to  come  out  of  the  frontier. 
Brilliant  but  uneducated,  he  spearheaded 
the  down-grading  of  education  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  founding  fathers.  Unhap- 
pily for  America,  he  also  rejected  the  theory 
that  government  should  be  run  by  carefully 
selected,  educated  men.  Power  gradually 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  men  Ignorant  of 
the  goils,  traditions  and  Ideals  upon  which 
this  republic  was  founded. 

Jackson  became  the  spokesman  for  the 
new  wealth,  which,  having  had  little  contact 
with  cultivated  minds,  saw  no  need  for  a 
classical  training,  or  even  for  education 
Itself. 

If  Connecticut  contributed  few  top  names 
In  the  fine  arts,  it  nevertheless  gave  the 
country  some  honorable  ones  and  much  ex- 
cellent work.  Ralph  Eari  (1751-1801)  was 
the  state's  first  American  artist  of  distinc- 
tion and  although  he  was  often  referred  to 
as  a  "countrified  Copley"  he  was  a  fine  por- 
traitist, as  his  painting  of  "Justice  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and  his  wife  Abigail"  owned  by 
the  Atheneum  reveals. 

There  was  John  Trumbull,  the  leading 
painter  of  historical  scenes  In  America,  and 


Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  (1791-1872),  a  talented 
artist  who  might  have  achieved  Interna- 
tional fame  had  he  not  turned  to  invention* 
early  In  life.  Hartford-born  Frederick  Ed- 
win Church  and  his  teacher,  Thomas  Cole, 
were  landscaplsts  of  note. 

George  H.  Durrie  (1820-1863)  was  the  first 
and  best  interpreter  of  Connecticut  land- 
scape; John  Frederick  Kensett  (1818-1872) 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Hudson  River 
School;  and  Amos  Doollttle  (1754-1832)  was 
a  top  figure  in  engraving  In  America. 

Hezeklah  Augur  (1791-1858),  the  first 
Connecticut  sculptor,  was  overshadowed  by 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  (1865-1925),  edu- 
cated in  France  and  invited  to  show  at  the 
French  Salon  when  he  was  only  14.  The 
replica  of  one  of  his  great  works,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Lafayette  In  the  cotirt  of  the 
Louvre,  stands  near  the  Capitol  grounds  in 
Hartford. 

In  the  19th  Century  Connecticut  had  more 
artists  of  acknowledged  skill  than  any  other 
state  In  the  union.  In  1879  there  were  more 
than  200  art  students  in  New  York  City 
from  this  state,  with  many  more  abroad. 

Strangely  the  majority  of  these  artists 
went  elsewhere  to  live  when  they  achieved 
fame,  but  In  the  later  part  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury the  process  was  reversed  and  noted 
painters  made  Connecticut  their  home. 
Among  them  were  J.  Alden  Weir  and  John 
Ferguson  Weir,  sons  of  the  famous  Hudson 
River  School  painter.  Robert  W.  Weir. 

rlRST     SUMMER     COLONY     LYME     ARTISTS     BEGAN 

The  first  summer  art  colony  in  America 
was  started  In  Lyme  with  such  men  as  Chllde 
Hassam,  Guy  Wiggins  and  Eugene  Higgins. 
Yale  pioneered  in  the  study  of  the  visual 
arts  on  this  continent  and  in  1832  estab- 
lished the  earliest  art  museum  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world — the  first  In  this  country  to  be 
connected  with  a  college. 

In  1858  Yale  sponsored  an  exhibition  of 
antique  marble  statues  which  drew  a  crowd 
of  7,000  (a  record  even  for  today).  As  a 
result  of  the  turnout  the  college  Instituted 
a  course  of  art  lectures  recognizing  the  im- 
portant Infiuence  art  and  culture  had  upon 
the  students.  Eight  years  later  a  separate 
art  department  building  was  built. 

The  Hartford  Art  School,  now  part  of  the 
University  of  Hartford,  had  Its  Inception  in 
1877  when  a  group  of  cultivated  women,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Samuel  Clemens  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  started  the  Ladles" 
Decorative  Art  Society.  The  school  is  now 
the  third  oldest  In  the  country. 

A  group  called  "The  Hartford  School"  dom- 
inated the  local  art  scene  from  the  middle  of 
the  19th  Century  to  the  first  decades  of  the 
20th.  Two  of  the  artists  attained  national 
reputations:  William  Gedney  Bunce  (1840- 
1916)  and  Dwlght  William  Tryon  (1849- 
1925).  Later  Charles  Noel  Flagg  started  the 
Connecticut  League  of  Art  Students  which  he 
ran  like  the  Paris  atelier  where  he  had  stud- 
ied. Among  his  pupils  were  James  Brltton. 
Louis  Crr,  the  etcher  and  Milton  Avery  who 
was   to  become  a  top   American   artist. 

Connecticut  had  some  good  art  collections 
early  in  Its  history.  The  first,  250  works  by 
John  Trumbull  was  acquired  by  Yale  after 
the  Revolution.  In  1870  it  acquired  119 
choice  Italian  primitives  from  the  Jarves 
Collection. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum's  collections  were  enriched  by 
princely  gifts  of  Meissen  porcelains,  brasses 
and  paintings  from  the  noted  collector.  J.  P. 
Morgan.  The  Morgan  wing  of  the  museum 
was  built  in  1910  to  house  the  gifts.  In  1934 
the  Avery  wing  was  built  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  museum's  climb  to  interna- 
tional renown. 

If  not  the  birthplace,  the  Wadsworth  was 
at  least  the  cradle  of  many  Ideas  in  art  which 
came  to  a  full  flowering  after  1927  when  A. 
Everett  Austin  Jr.,  a  gifted  27-year-old  Har- 
vard and  Fogg  Musevim  graduate,  took  the 
helm.  He  brought  together  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  baroque  and  rococo  art  In  this 
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country.  At  the  same  time  the  museum  be- 
came a  pioneer  In  presenting  important  and 
revolutionary  art  of  this  century.  In  1934 
Mr  Austin  presented  an  exhibition  of  Pablo 
Picasso's  works,  the  first  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Connecticut  has  several  other  art  museums 
including  the  Lyman  AUyn  In  New  London 
(1932)  Strong  In  Connecticut  painting,  furni- 
ture and  the  decorative  arts  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries;  the  New  Britain  Museum  of 
American  Art  (1937)  which  has  more  than  a 
tJiousand  works  from  the  18th  Century  to  the 
present,  the  bulk  of  its  painting  20th  Century 
art  with  emphasis  on  the  Ashcan  School,  and 
the  Slater  Memorial  Museum,  the  only  art 
museum  connected  with  a  secondary  school— 
The  Norwich  Free  Academy. 


AMERICAN    ART    SLIGHTED    UNTIL    EARLY    IN 
CENTURY 

Until  the  second  quarter  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury art  institutions  here  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  American  art.  Unlike  Europe  where, 
for  example,  Botticelli's  best  works  are  In 
Florence,  Rembrandt's  in  Holland,  Watteau's 
in  Paris,  Hogarth's  in  London.  "One  may 
look  in  vain  for  Hassams  in  Norwich  or  for 
Kensetts  in  Hartford."  said  one  vnriter. 

The  younger  generation  of  artists  has  had 
an  easier  time  because  the  current  art  boom 
has  spotlighted  contemporary  art.  Con- 
necticut now  has  more  artists  per  capita  than 
any  state  in  the  country.  Noted  painters 
from  around  the  nation  and  from  Europe 
have  made  Connecticut  their  home.  Quite  a 
few  settled  here  when  the  Hitler  purge  of 
artists  drove  them  out  of  Germany.  Joseph 
Albers,  of  Yale,  was  one,  among  many. 

Music  in  the  New  World  for  more  than  100 
years  was  more  functional  than  esthetic. 
There  was  church  singing,  and  music  for 
dancing,  for  funeral  processions  and  for  pa- 
triotic occasions. 

Of  Importance  in  the  emerging  musical 
scene  in  the  last  century  was  the  Litchfield 
County  Choral  Union.  Composed  of  five  so- 
cieties centered  In  Norfolk,  with  700  trained 
voices,  the  group,  sponsored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Stoeckel  of  Norfolk,  commissioned  new 
works.  The  Stockel  home  with  its  famous 
music  shed  is  now  the  Yale  Simimer  School 
of  Music.  Jean  Sibelius  was  the  first  inter- 
national composer  to  be  so  honored  and  In 
1917  he  came  to  Norfolk  to  conduct  his  com- 
position in  the  Shed. 

The  Yale  School  of  Music,  founded  by 
Samuel  Sanford  (who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Damrosch  Symphony)  brought 
Horatio  Parker  to  Yale. 

Some  of  the  finest  performers  were  brought 
to  Hartford  in  the  '20s  by  Robert  Kellogg  and 
later  by  the  Bushnell  M2morial. 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  by  that  time  had 
their  own  symphony  orchestras  and  now 
there  are  others  In  the  state.  The  Bushnell 
inaugurated  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  major 
symphony  orchestras  and  chamber  groups. 

The  music  schools  in  Hartford  also  have 
been  a  magnet  for  top  talent.  Julius  Hartt, 
later  succeeded  by  Moshe  Paranov.  brought 
to  Hartt  School  and  later  Hartt  College  fac- 
ulties Harold  Bauer,  world  renowned  pianist; 
Ernest  Bloch,  composer;  Alfred  Einstein, 
musicologist;  Dr.  Elemer  Nagy  to  revolution- 
ize modern  opera  staging  and  directing  and 
Aaron  Copland. 

The  Hartford  Conservatory,  formerly  the 
Hartford  School  of  Music,  has  made  its  con- 
tribution in  music  and  drama  among  other 
accomplishments.  Both  schools  have  pio- 
neered in  modern  dance.  The  conservatory 
is  guided  by  Robert  Brawley. 

LrrERATURE    IN     VACtTUM    FOR    FIRST     200     YEARS 

Literature  in  Connecticut  for  200  years 
was  a  "distinguished  blank." 

It  Is  strange  that  belles  lettres  for  their 
own  sake  were  not  Important  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies  since  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  settlers  were  university  graduates. 
But  for  the  first  100  years,  writers  were  al- 
most entirely  theologians. 


Thomas  Hooker  was  Connecticut's  first  lit- 
erary man.  He  used  his  lucid  prose  to  argue 
rellgioxis  questions  that  concerned  the  colo- 
nists, and  to  create  the  Fundamental  Orders. 
But  Connecticut  literature  really  started 
with  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758)  who  was 
bom  in  East  Windsor  but  spent  his  mature 
life  in  Massachusetts.  Philosopher,  theolo- 
gian, scholar  and  mystic  whose  "Freedom  of 
the  Will"  Is  still  regarded  as  of  the  first  Im- 
portance, he  is  considered  today  to  have  been 
one  of  the  top  ranking  thinkers  of  the  18th 
Centurv. 

Even  in  the  19th  Century  the  devout 
Christians  who  settled  this  land  did  not 
consider  literature  to  be  part  of  the  "Lord|s 
Work"  and  when  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
"Scarlet  Letter"  was  published  In  the  mid- 
century,  critics  asked,  "Has  the  French  era 
begun  in  American  literature?" 

Among  the  distinguished  ministers  whose 
preaching  was  the  major  literary  and  intel- 
lectual fare  of  early  Hartford  were  William 
E.  Channing,  Lyman  Beecher  (father  of  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  and  Henry  Wcxd  Beecher) 
and  Horace  Bushnell  whose  writing  bor- 
dered on  literature. 

The  first  real  literary  society  came  Into 
existence  In  Connecticut  about  1815.  The 
"Hartford  Wits"  Included  about  a  dozen  Yale 
graduates  who  had  come  to  Hartford  to  live. 
It  was  the  earliest  coterie  devoted  to  litera- 
ture in  America  where  the  tendency  had 
been  to  produce  distinguished  theologians. 

They  met  regularly  to  exchange  ideas  on 
books,  to  read  to  each  other,  to  develop 
sophisticated  conversation  and  to  discuss 
politics. 

It  was  In  the  political  area  rather  than 
in  the  literary,  that  the  Wits  made  them- 
selves felt.  They  wrote  poUtlcal  satires  on 
the  anarchy  and  chaos  that  threatened  the 
country  after  the  Revolution. 

The  Wits  lampooned  the  political  chica- 
nery foot-promotion  of  local  rebellion,  paper 
money  and  selfish  greed. 

Although  the  Wits'  writings  are  now  con- 
sidered mediocre,  their  work  was  not  without 
value  because  It  reflected  "the  strong,  unique 
and  earnest  personalities  who  wanted  to 
have  a  part  in  building  an  upright  Ameri- 
ca." Members  went  on  to  become  distin- 
guished men— a  Judge  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  college  president,  a  foreign  minis- 
ter, an  ambassador  and  a  noted  physician. 
Among  them  were  John  Trumbull.  Timothy 
Dwlght,  Joel  Barlow,  Richard  Alsop  and 
Lemuel  Hopkins. 

Mark  Twain  enriched  the  literary  climate 
of  Hartford  during  his  30  years'  stay  here 
(1870-1900).  He  was  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished Hartford  group  that  lived  in  the 
Forest  Street  area,  called  Nook  Farm. 

It  was  a  brilliant,  energetic  and  accom- 
plished company  of  about  18  families,  peo- 
ple who  raised  the  intellectual  vision  of  the 
whole  conununlty  and  left  a  glow  to  the 
city's  cultural  climate  long  after  the  orig- 
inal members  moved  away  or  died. 

With  Mark  Twain  were  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  Dr.  William  Porter.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Francis  Gillette,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Burton,  the  Hookers  (descendants 
of  Thomas  Hooker).  Thomas  C.  Perkins  (his 
home  later  the  home  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hep- 
burn and  the  childhood  home  of  Katharine 
Hepburn)  and  Gen.  Joseph  Hawley.  among 
others. 

This  small  community  was  inhabited  by 
people  who  loved  life  and  social  activity. 
John  Hooker  In  his  book  "Long  Remem- 
brances of  a  Long  Life"  said  of  Nook  Farm: 
"The  earlv  comers  were  generally  family  or 
personal  fri'ends  aad  we  lived  like  a  little 
society  by  ourselves— each  of  us  making  free 
of  the  others'  ho-uses  .  .  .  and  all  of  us  fre- 
quently gathering  for  a  social  evening  or  to 
welcome  some  friendly  visitor." 


POETRY    OUTPUT    HEAVY.    BUT    PROVED 
PERISHABLE 

Poetry  rather  than  prose  dominated  the 
literary  scene  in  the   19th   Century,  but  It 


was  not  first  rate.  Most  of  it  imitated  Eu- 
rope. One  writer  called  it  "the  product  of  a 
mercanUle  culture."  Another  said  "The 
thin  dry  stream  of  literature  In  the  I'Jth 
and  18th  centuries  became  a  river  In  the 
19th,  not  deep  but  broad." 

Pltz-Greene  Halleck  was  the  most  distin- 
guished Connecticut  poet  at  the  turn  of  the 
19th  Century.  He  wrote  satirical  verse  "with 
a  whip  and  a  lash  for  a  pen."  Early  In  Ufe 
he  left  Connecticut  to  become  part  of  the 
New  York  literary  scene.  James  Gates 
Perclval  was  a  physician,  geologist  and  p>oet; 
Henry  Howard  Brownell  was  another  noted 
name  In  the  literature  of  the  time. 

Noah  Webster  wrote  his  American  diction- 
ary In  1828;  Jared  Sparks,  called  the  "Ameri- 
can Plutarch"  became  the  first  president  of 
Harvard;  John  Fiske  was  a  distinguished 
Harvard  graduate  and  an  eminent  historian. 
Bronson  Alcott  agonized  Connecticut  by  hU 
advanced  educational  methods  and  left  to 
Join  the  Concord  group  in  Massachusetts — 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  their  group  of  Tran- 
scendentallsts. 

On  another  level  Hartford's  Lydla  Slgour- 
ney,  acclaimed  in  her  time  as  a  lady  poet,  is 
looked  upon  today  as  sentimental  an*  repre- 
senting the  "immature  cultural  standards  of 
the  epoch."  Minor  writer  followed  minor 
■writer. 

But  Yale  University  had  a  considerable  in- 
fiuence in  the  state's  literary  Ufe.  Such  dis- 
tinguished alumni  as  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Thornton 
Wilder  and  Sinclair  Lewis  received  Inspira- 
tion for  their  work  during  their  years  m 
New  Haven. 

Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross  authored  the  defini- 
tive biographies  of  Henry  Fielding  and  Lau- 
rence Sterne;  William  Lyon  Phelps  was  a 
leading  critic  and  writer;  Odell  Shepard.  poet 
and  teacher  at  Trinity  College  won  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize  for  his  "Journal  of  Bronson 
Alcott."  and  Wilbert  Snow,  poet  and  teacher 
at  Wesleyan  University — these  are  some  of 
the  men  who  enriched  Connecticut 

Robert  Penn  Warren  and  John  Hersey,  both 
eminent  modern  writers  are  the  contem- 
porary figures  in  literature  at  Yale.  And 
Connecticut  Is  the  home  of  noted  historians 
and  literary  men  in  many  fields — dra'wn  here 
because  of  the  proximity  to  New  York  City 
and  the  state's  beauty.  An  outstanding  con- 
temporary poet  was  Hartford's  Wallace 
Stevens. 

If  the  Founding  Fathers  were  against 
music  for  pleasure  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  theater  was  anathema  to  them,  and  for 
150  years  plays  were  not  only  frowned  upon 
but  forbidden. 

In  1794.  almost  a  quarter  century  before 
The  Hartford  Times  was  founded  a  group  of 
Hartford  people  invested  money  In  "The 
New  Theater."  located  on  Temple  Street. 
The  owners  promised  to  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  see  that  the  plays  would  be  "a 
source  of  moral  InstrucUon  as  weU  as  of 
amusement." 

A  year  later,  however,  the  public  attitude 
toward  theater  again  became  "fanatical"  and 
in  1800  the  General  Assembly  passed  "An 
Act  to  Prevent  Theatrical  Shows  and  Enter- 
tainment Throughout  the  State."  For  50 
years  Connecticut  remained  theaterless  and 
when  in  1852  an  out-of-state  theater  grou 
applied  for  a  license  to  perform  In  Hartfor.. 
the  matter  was  taken  up  at  the  Com- 
mon Council.  One  councilman  remarked: 
••The  very  proposition  that  a  theater  can  be 
moral  is  an  absurdity." 

A  few  years  later  the  Council  relented 
and  allowed  theater  to  be  presented  two- 
months  a  year.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
seen  here  for  the  first  time  in  1855. 

From  1860  to  1880  road  companies 
flourished  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
Hartford  became  the  key  city  for  these 
traveling  thesplans.  The  city  now  had  not 
only  the  New  Theater  for  vaudeville,  but  the 
American  Theater  (both  on  Market  Street) 
and  Roberts  Opera  House  on  Main  Street 
where  opera  was  staged  almost  nightly. 
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THEATER'S  GOLDEN   EKA  DATES  BACK  TO  PARSON'S 

In  1896  Parsons  Theater  was  opened  bring- 
ing a  "golden  age"  of  theater  where  old  and 
young  saw  the  best  there  was  to  be  seen. 
Wlnchell  Smith,  a  Broadway  playwright  and 
producer  from  Farmlngton,  opened  all  his 
plays  at  Parsons,  and  the  city  became  a  try- 
out  center  for  Broadway  productions. 

Many  who  were  school  children  then  recall 
with  a  thrill  the  magnificent  Saturday  mati- 
nees where  they  say  Minnie  Maddern  Flslce. 
Eva  Le  GalUenne.  John  Barrymore,  Jane 
Cowl,  George  Arllss  and  other  luminaries. 
The  Moscow  Art  Theater  came,  as  did  the 
Dlaghllev  Ballet. 

Sadly,  Parsons  was  razed  In  the  19308  be- 
cause of  the  Depression  and  because  the 
building  was  condemned. 

After  Parsons  the  Bushnell  Memorial  be- 
gan to  present  plays,  but  theater  languished 
in  the  state  until  the  Shubert  In  New  Haven 
became  a  try-out  place.  Later  a  group  from 
New  York  started  a  New  Parsons  in  Hartford 
but  after  a  few  seasons  the  venture  folded. 
It  could  not  recapture  the  ambience  of  Old 
Parsons. 

In  the  Intervening  years  repertory  groups 
and  the  college  drama  clubs  helped  revive 
the  theater.  In  the  former  category  are  the 
Hartford  Stage  Company  and  the  Long 
Wharf  Theater  in  New  Haven.  The  Yale 
Drama  group  under  Director  Robert  Bleu- 
steln.  gives  promise  of  being  something  more 
than  Just  student  work. 

The  Shakespeare  Festival  Theater  In  Strat- 
ford does  much  to  raise  summer  theater  fare 
as  does  Goodspeed  Opera  House  In  Haddam. 

Today  there  Is  a  bright  future  ahead  for 
all  of  the  arts.  All  over  America  universities 
and  colleges  are  making  enormous  contribu- 
tions by  putting  artlsts-ln-resldence  on  their 
faculties.  Students  In  day-to-day  contact 
with  artistic  personalities  are  responding 
with  enthusiasm  They  really  want  to  know 
and  they  have  standards,  and  these  Institu- 
tions of  learning  are  turning  out  future  lead- 
ers whose  search  for  culture  will  become  in- 
creasingly meaningful. 


United  Nations  Conference  at  which  the 
convention  was  adopted. 

For  nearly  60  years  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  international 
cooperation  for  the  control  of  narcotic 
drugs.  We  should  continue  this  cooper- 
ation to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
combating  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse. 

After  a  survey  by  a  special  task  force 
on  the  contribution  of  the  convention 
to  the  control  of  illegal  IntemationEtl 
drug  traffic,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
national  and  international  Interest  in 
drug  control  will  be  significantly  ad- 
vanced by  U.S.  accession. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  the 
convention  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  Afarc^i  8.  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  U  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SINGLE  CONVENTION  ON  NARCOTIC 
DRUGS— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  Executive  G,  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  the  single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  *  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession 
to  the  single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  1961.  open  for  signature  at  New 
York,  March  30.  1961,  to  Augiist  1.  1961. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  con- 
vention along  with  the  final  act  of  the 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  Consular 
Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  together  with  a  protocol 
relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on 
June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  vote  for  the  Consular 
Treaty  at  this  time. 

This  treaty  extends  unprecedented  im- 
munities to  consular  representatives  In 
this  CDuntry  from  the  Soviet  Union — im- 
munities that  would  have  to  be  extended 
to  many  other  nations.  But  this  is  not 
the  reason  I  am  voting  against  the  treaty. 

Everyone  knows  each  new  Soviet  con- 
sulate would  be  a  new  Soviet  spy  nest. 
But  this  is  not  rhe  reason  I  am  voting 
against  the  treaty. 

If  this  treaty  were  a  first  step  in  re- 
laxing the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  be- 
tween the  Communist  bloc  and  the  free 
nations,  which  has  for  years  kept  the 
world  divided  into  two  armed  camps.  I 
would  not  let  these  considerations  stand 
in  my  way.  We  of  this  generation  have 
a  solemn  duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity 


to  pave  the  way  for  peace  rather  than 
nuclear  war  for  those  who  come  after 
us.  In  making  these  grave  decisions.  If 
we  err,  it  should  be  on  the  side  of  peace. 
This  is  why  I  would  be  willing  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  treaty  extends 
criminal  immunity  to  consular  represent- 
atives of  many  nations  down  to  the  most 
minor  officials. 

This  is  why  I  would  be  willing  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  each  new  consulate 
would  be  a  base  for  enemy  agents.  After 
aU,  a  few  more  enemy  agents  may  not  be 
serious,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been 
cajoled  into  admitting. 

This  is  why  I  would  be  willing  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  treaty  does  not 
stand  alone  but,  as  Indicated  by  the 
President,  is  the  opening  gun  for  expand- 
ed trade  and  other  concessions  to  the 
Soviets. 

This  is  why  I  would  even  be  willing  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  few  Soviet  agree- 
ments have  *l-emalned  unbroken,  that 
they  have  never  hesitated  to  disregard 
their  solemn  covenants  if  it  benefited 
them  to  do  so,  and  that  Americans  who 
find  themselves  within  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  hardly  be  safe  if 
we  had  a  hundred  treaties. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  willing 
to  stifle  all  these  misgivings  to  support  a 
treaty  that  might  offer  the  possibility  of 
starting  a  thaw  in  the  cold  war. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  cold  war.  We  are  in  a  hot  war.  In 
that  war  Americans  are  dying  In  thou- 
sands. And  who  is  killing  them?  Os- 
tensibly, North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong  are  the  enemy.  But  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not  know 
they  could  not  maintain  their  aggression 
without  outside  help.  Red  China  is  not 
the  enemy — at  least  not  recently.  She 
has  too  many  problems  of  her  own.  The 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union  alone, 
is  fighting  this  bloody  war  of  aggression. 
The  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
alone,  has  it  within  its  power  to  stop  the 
killing  and  bring  the  combatants  to  the 
negotiating  table  tomorrow. 

Soviet  Migs  are  shooting  down  Ameri- 
can pilots  from  the  air. 

Soviet  missiles  are  shooting  them  from 
the  ground. 

Soviet  rockets  are  shooting  at  our 
camps  and  bases. 

Soviet  machineguns  and  rifies  are  kill- 
ing our  ground  troops. 

Soviet  ships  and  Soviet  trucks  bring 
in  the  weapons  and  supplies. 

The  North  Vietnamese  war  machine 
runs  on  Soviet  oil— 300,000  tons  of  It  in 
18  months. 

Add  to  this  field  artillery,  helicopters, 
coastal  ships,  an  advanced  radar  defense 
system,  and  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment. 

Add  also  bridge-building  materials— 
that  is  the  kind  of  "bridge  building"  they 
are  at  present  interested  in;  not  the 
"bridges  of  friendship"  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  connection  with  this  treaty. 
Mr.  President,  an  interesting  article 
was  carried  recently  by  the  Novosty  News 
Agency.  In  it  the  Soviets  attack  Bed 
China  for  hindering  their  war  effort 
against  the  Americans.  They  complain 
bitterly  that  Soviet  weapons  in  transit 
through  China  are  frequently  delayed 
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and  sometimes  stolen.  In  some  cases, 
they  say  obsolete  models  are  substituted 
for  the  latest  Soviet  aircraft.  In  the 
light  of  this,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
who  is  our  real  adversary? 

But  plenty  of  Soviet  assistance  is 
getting  through. 

Soviet  military  investment  in  Vietnam 
Is  jumping  each  year— from  $550  million 
in  1965  to  $800  million  promised  for  this 
year  No  one  can  accuse  the  Soviets  of 
not  being  frank  and  forthright.  On  at 
least  two  occasions.  Moscow  has  pro- 
claimed that  It  would  give  "ever-growing 
assistance  to  Vietnam  in  repulsing  Amer- 
ican aggression."  Clearly,  they  meant 
what  they  said. 

These  are  the  people  with  whom  our 
re'ations  are,  according  to  our  State  De- 
partment, softening  to  the  point  that  they 
ask  us  to  become  the  suppUcants  in  seek- 
ing a  treaty  that  offers  new  privileges 
and  tokens  of  friendship.  The  time  may 
come  and  I  pray  It  may  be  soon,  when 
we  can  move  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
us  and  the  Soviets,  when  the  two  nations, 
perhaps  of  necessity.  wUl  seek  common 
cause  in  some  areas,  when  mutual  trade 
and  the  exchange  of  tourists  and  visitors 
may  promote  better  understanding.  But 
that  time  is  not  yet. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  my  con- 
cern is  not  to  make  the  way  easy  for 
American  tourists  to  carry  American  dol- 
lars to  the  Soviet  Union.  My  concern  is 
not  to  promote  trade  or  extend  credit  to 
the  Soviets.  For  the  time  being,  my 
concern  is  not  even  for  future  genera- 
tions. My  concern  is  for  the  young  men 
we  have  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam.  If 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  wives 
could  vote  on  this  treaty,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  what  would  happen  to  it. 
They  cannot  vote  on  it,  but  we,  their 
representatives,  must. 

It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  our  first 
business  is  to  end  the  war  and  stop  the 
killing.  Short  of  nuclear  war,  I  will 
vote  for  any  measure,  however  harsh, 
that  will  hasten  it.  I  will  vote  against 
any  proposal,  however  appealing,  that 
will  delay  it.  Like  every  peace-loving 
American.  I  would  welcome  with  open 
arms  any  sign  of  sincere  peace  negotia- 
tions by  any  or  all  of  our  adversaries. 
But  I  shall  not  vote  to  ratify  any  treaty, 
make  any  overtures,  or  offer  any  conces- 
sions to  an  enemy  while  he  is  killing  our 
people. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  further 
evidence  of  his  continuing  capacity  to 
present  a  clear  and  constructive  analysis 
and  comment  on  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  is  also  another  evidence  of  his 
capacity  and  his  willingness  to  declare 
himself  courageously  on  an  issue  as 
highly  controversial  as  this  one. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
growing  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  repulsing  of  "American  aggression" 
to  which  he  referred  a  moment  ago,  if 
he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
increases  announced  yesterday  in  the 
military  budget  of  the  Russian  Soviets. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. . 

i  prepared  these  figures  on  the  Soviet 
militarj'  investment  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  recent  statements.  I  did  not  in- 
corporate those  figures  announced  only 
a  few  hours  ago  because,  frankly.  I  did 
not  have  the  time  to  fully  analyze  them, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  say  anything  in 
my  brief  remarks  that  could  be  open  to 
question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  yesterday  carried  an  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Soviets  were  in- 
creasing their  budget— I  believe  my  rec- 
oUpctlon  Is  correct— by  some  8  percent. 
Tha.1  would  amount  to  appruximtileiy 
$1  biUion-plus. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Russians 
use  for  dollars  or  what  they  use  for 
standards  of  value,  because,  after  all, 
they  can  pay  anything  they  want  to  pay 
for  steel  and  charge  it  to  some  other 
account. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  admits  to  a  figure 
of  8  percent,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that 
it  is  actually  more  than  that.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  announcement  by 
Russian  sources  gave  as  the  reason  for 
this  increase  the  continued  activities  of 
that  imperiaUstlc  and  expansionist  na- 
tion—the United  States  of  America— 
and  that  it  was  because  of  the  necessity 
to  continue  furnishing  military  help  to 
North  Vietnam  that  the  Soviets  are  com- 
pelled to  increase  their  budget. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  state- 
ment by  the  Kremlin  falls  right  in  line 
with  the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  citing  the  figures 
which  he  carefully  prepared,  and  has  no 
doubt  documented,  on  the  proposition 
that  that  is  how  the  continuance  of  the 
war  is  made  possible— through  the  con- 
tinual supply  of  materiel,  equipment, 
armament,  and  munitions  by  the  Soviets 
to  the  Communist  government  of  North 

Vietnam. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  the  Senator  says 
is  indeed  true,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 
I  know  from  his  comments  that  he 
agrees  with  me. 

We  cannot  possibly  get  anything  more 
than  estimates  and  educated  guesses 
when  we  attempt  to  pin  down  to  dollars 
and  cents  figures  Soviet  military  aid  and 
cooperation,  not  only  in  goods  and  weap- 
ons but  also  in  the  furnishing  of  tech- 
nicians and  manpower.  But  we  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying  our 
adversaries,  the  aggressors  who  are  at- 
tacking our  men  in  Vietnam,  and  supply- 
ing them  in  quantity. 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  figures  are 
exact.  I  made  them  purposely  con- 
servative because,  as  the  Senator  has 
well  pointed  out,  we  cannot  know  the  full 
extent  to  which  Soviet  a.ssistance  is  being 
stepped  up. 

We  do  know  from  the  increasing  pres- 
sure, the  increasing  attacks,  and  the  in- 
creasing supplies  that  are  constantly 
fiowlng  into  North  Vietnam  and  into  the 
hands  of  our  adversaries  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  It  is  being  stepped  up  everj- 
single  day  in  every  single  month.  And 
we  know,  if  we  exercise  our  common- 
sense  that  in  the  situation  in  which  Red 


China  is  at  present.  Red  China  Is  not 
in  a  position  to  be  the  backbone  of  this 
aggression  against  the  United  States. 

So  the  aid  comes  from  just  one  coun- 
try :  It  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  make  no  bones  about  it. 

For  us  to  select  this  time — when  their 
guns  are  shooting  our  boys — in  which  to 
ask  them  for  a  treatj'  that  is  only  an 
entering  wedge  for  more  treaties  leading 
to  trade  and  credit  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies — at  such  a  time,  I 
am  sorry,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
only  unwise,  but  almost  insane  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
surface-to-air  missiles — the  SAMS — that 
are  used  apainst  American  planes  come 
irom  Russia,  and  that  China,  so  far  as 
we  know,  does  not  manufacture  or 
possess  that  tjTJe  of  weapon? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  That  is  indeed  true,  and 
it  is  not  disputed. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  few  remarks, 
the  strange  and  astounding  thing  is  that 
we  read  the  Russian  complaints  to  the 
effect  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  actually 
stealing  some  of  these  weapons  and  some 
of  the  latest  type  aircraft,  according  to 
the  Russians  and.  in  some  cases,  are 
substituting  more  antiquated  and  more 
obsolete  aircraft  that  the  Soviet  Union 
supplied  to  them  earlier.  Obviously, 
from  these  facts,  the  fiow  of  deadly 
weapons  of  the  latest  pattern  and  the 
most  effective  in  use  are  going  straight 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  killing 
our  men,  and  they  come  direct  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  from  nobody  else. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  more  recent  news 
is  that  the  combatants  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  side  of  the  war 
are  now  using  helicopters  in  militory  ef- 
forts; and  it  is  not  likely,  according  to 
the  Information,  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has.  that  those  aircraft  would 
be  coming  from  Red  China  or  any  source 
other  than  the  Soviet  Union.  Would  the 
knowledge  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  extend  to  that  particular 
point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  information  that 
the  Senator  frcm  New  Hampshire  care- 
fully garnered  in  preparing  these  few 
remarks — they  are  important,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
documented — substantiates  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Another  aspect  of  the 
statement    of    the    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire  is  particularly  interesting— 
and  I  beUeve  the  Senator  is  on  the  most 
solid  ground  in  the  world  when  he  makes 
it— it  relates  to  the  disclaiming  of  con- 
cern for  many  things  which  perhaps  un- 
under  other  circumsUnces  might  be  de- 
bated    further,     but     he     nevertheless 
emphasizes  the  statement:  "My  concern 
is  for  the  young  men  we  have  drafted 
and  sent  to  Vietnam."    That  is  one  of 
the    things    that    is    uppermost   in    the 
thinking  of  people  all  over  the  Nation. 
Mr.   President,   on   the   fioor   of    the 
Senate    there    have    been    some    sharp 
criticisms    and    some    unjustified    con- 
demnation of  those  who  oppose  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty,  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  latter  belong  at  one  end  of 
the   spectrum  of  political  beUef.    Also 
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some  reference  has  been  made  to  peoples 
who  have  come  to  this  Nation,  not  on  the 
Mayflower  or  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  but  in  more  recent  years. 
I  am  the  son  of  an  immigrant ;  my  father 
came  here  90  years  ago. 

I  would  not  presume  to  know  what  the 
American  people  can  or  cannot  xmder- 
stand,  but  I  can  understand  the  sorrow 
of  a  mother  and  a  father  who  sit  down 
and  write  to  me  about  the  death  of  their 
son,  their  only  son,  as  the  pUot  of  a  plsme 
that  flew  over  North  Vietnam.  They  are 
not  recent  arrivals;  nor  do  they  belong 
to  any  political  organization  that  Is  at 
one  end  of  the  political  spectrum  or  the 
other.  They  are  ir.telligent,  highly  ed- 
ucated, and  fine  citizens. 

I  wonder  whether  the  mail  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  indi- 
cate that  the  concern  of  his  constituents 
Is  along  the  same  line  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed— namely,  for  the  young  men  we 
have  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam  and 
who  now  number  some  500,000. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Indeed,  it  is. 

I  am  sure  that  everj-  Senator  receives 
those  letters. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  Hampshire, 
I  had  the  task,  the  duty,  which  I  was 
more  than  glad  to  perform,  of  visiting 
and  talking  with  the  father  and  mother 
of  a  casualty.  No  one  can  go  through 
that  experience  without  realizing  that 
we  cease  to  be  statesmen  and  we  cease  to 
be  Senators  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
attending  committees  and  standing  on 
the  floor  and  making  speeches  and 
pronouncements  and  talking  over  the 
radio  and  television.  That  is  the 
moment  that  one  of  us  has  to  enter  the 
door  of  a  home  across  which  the  shadow 
of  death  or  of  lifetime  Injury  or  blindness 
has  fallen  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  moment  we  cross  that 
threshold,  being  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor— I  am  sure  the  S?nator  from  Ne- 
braska will  agree  with  me — becomes  a 
veiy  solemn  and  painful  and  frust;  ating 
task,  and  loses  all  of  its  glamor  and  most 
of  its  excitement. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Senators  who 
disagree  with  me  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  are  not  just  as  anxiously 
and  earnestly  and  sorrowfully  interested 
in  those  who  are  suffering  and  fighting 
in  Vietnam  as  are  we.  But  I  am  saying 
that  I  am  the  keeper  of  my  own  con- 
science. As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  so  ably  and  so  fearlessly  and  so  care- 
fully pointed  out  previously  in  this  de- 
bale,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  cannot 
cast  my  vote  for  this  treaty.  I  believe 
that  anything  we  do  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing friendly  overtures  to  a  deadly  enemy 
while  he  is  killing  our  people  can  only 
be  interpreted  abroad  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  a  lack  of  firmness.  It  will  pro- 
long the  war  because  of  that,  and  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  those  Americans 
who  are  suffering  sorrow  and  loss  here 
at  home  as  being  an  extremely  blind 
course  for  the  Senate  to  pursue. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  courageous  stand  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  shall  join  him  In  opposing  this 
treaty  and  in  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that  I 
may  make  a  statement  on  a  subject  that 
is  not  germane,  in  spite  of  and  notwith- 
standing rule  VIII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTELLIGENCE  ACTTVmES  SHOULD 
BE  UNDER  A  DIFFERENT  ROOF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
self concerned  as  I  read  and  hear  all 
the  hub-bub  about  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  support  of  overseas  activ- 
ities of  various  student  groups. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  sort 
of  Government  support  should  have  been 
given  to  these  groups.  Without  support, 
only  the  representatives  of  the  extreme 
left  or  the  extreme  right  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  built  up  the  necessary  head 
of  steam  to  finance  their  trips  abroad 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  various 
international  student  conventions.  The 
average  student  just  would  not  have 
cared  enough  to  have  found  the  money 
to  go.  The  absence  of  such  students 
would  obviously  have  hurt  our  national 
interest,  for  the  result  could  have  been 
complete  domination  of  these  student 
conventions  by  young  people  of  Com- 
mimist  countries. 

The  mistake  was  that  this  support  was 
given  covertly  by  the  CIA  rather  than 
overtly  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  money  was  given  covertly 
was  that,  because  the  average  student 
group  is  a  little  left  of  center,  the  ad- 
ministration feared  it  could  not  secure 
the  appropriations  from  the  Congress. 
If  this  were  the  case.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  administration  to  have  made 
an  outright  nght  and  lost,  rather  than 
go  around  the  back  door.  Another  good 
alternative  would  have  been  to  use  the 
President's  contingent  funds:  funds 
which  the  Congress  has  actually  sup- 
ported. 

Actually.  I  consider  that  over  the 
years,  the  CIA  has  become  a  remarkable, 
skillful,  and  professional  organization. 
These  qualities  of  excellence  are  en- 
hanced by  the  able  leadership  of  Richard 
Helms. 

Nonetheless,  I  still  believe  that  a  closer 
degree  of  congressional  oversight  is 
needed.  If  we  had  had  this  we  might 
have  found  some  political  means  to 
secure  the  proper  funding  of  these  stu- 
dent activities  without  embarrassing  the 
CIA  and  the  Nation. 

Also,  once  again,  we  can  see  in  the 
present  furor  a  good  reason  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  intelligence  collection  and 
analysis  from  actual  operations. 

I  recommended  at  the  time  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  as  I  do  now  that  the  intelligence 
collection  and  analysis  activities  of  our 
Government  should  be  under  a  different 
roof  from  other  types  of  covert  opera- 
tions. In  this  connection  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  I  made  In  1963  after 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.    I  also  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rfcopd 
colunms  by  Lewis  Wolfson,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  and  Tom  Wicker  bearing  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom    the    Congressional    Record,    Oct.  9, 

1963) 
Separation  of  Intelligence  and  Operation- 
al Functions  in  the  CIA 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President,  the  assessment  of 
Intelligence  and  the  carrying  out  of  covert  or 
paramilitary  operational  activities  are  two 
very  different  functions.  These  days  we 
often  hear  the  words  "conflict  of  Interest." 
But,  U  there  was  ever  a  conflict  of  Interest, 
It  Is  when  the  same  group  of  men.  first  col- 
lect Intelligence  and  make  an  assessment  of 
the  Intelligence  they  have  collected  and  co- 
ordinated, and  then,  secondly,  proceed  to 
carry  out  an  operation  on  the  basis  of  the 
selfsame  intelligence  they  have  collected  and 
assessed.  The  temptation  to  trim  the  Intel- 
ligence or,  at  least,  their  assessment  of  It,  to 
suit  the  operation  Is  well  high  Irresistible. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  tragic  re- 
sults that  can  result  from  the  failure  to 
separate  the  assessment  of  Intelligence  from 
operational  activities  was  demonstrated  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  2V2  years  ago.  If  one  result 
was  drawn,  If  one  lesson  was  learned,  from 
that  affair.  It  was  that  the  responsibility  for 
Intelligence  collection  and  assessment  must 
be  separated  from  the  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  operational  activities. 

I  remember  being  among  the  small  group 
of  public  officials  who  publicly  took  a  stand 
prior  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  warning  that  an  In- 
vasion would  be  unlikely  of  success  since  the 
majority  of  the  Cuban  people  at  that  time 
favored  the  regime,  a  conclusion  derived  from 
my  own  visit  to  Cuba  following  my  election 
In  1960  and  a  conclusion  which  I  announced 
publicly  after  my  return.  After  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  a  board  was  set  up  and  the  general  Im- 
pression was  tht-t  there  would  be  drastic 
overhauls  In  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Including  a  separation  of  responsibility  be- 
tween those  who  gather  and  assess  Intelli- 
gence as  opposed  to  those  who  carry  out 
operational  activities. 

In  fact,  not  only  does  the  centrallzrvtlon 
of  responsibility  for  the  gathering  and  as- 
sessment of  Intelligence  and  the  carrying 
out  of  subsequent  operations  rest  under  the 
same  roof  here  In  Washington,  but  the  chiefs 
of  station  In  the  field  appear  to  be  carrying 
on  these  dual  and  conflicting  responsibilities. 

In  this  connection,  too,  we  all  recall  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  instruction  to  our  Govern- 
ment personnel  abroad  on  May  29,  1961,  when 
he  said  that  only  the  American  Ambassador 
should  be  responsible  for  all  American  Gov- 
ernment activities  abroad.  The  President 
Instructed  that  each  Ambassador  be  fully  in- 
formed about  the  activities  of  all  agencies 
of  the  American  Government  In  the  country 
to  which  he  is  assigned.  Yet,  I  must  say 
that  the  Ambassador  who  is  both  completely 
at  ease  and  fully  Informed  about  all  the 
activities  conducted  by  American  Govern- 
ment people  in  the  area  of  his  assignment 
and  aware  of  all  the  messages  home  is  indeed 
a  rare  bird. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  in  general  run  and  manned 
by  remarkably  brilliant,  dedicated,  and  re- 
sponsible individuals  and  that  it  has  scored 
many  successes.  I  also  realize  that,  being  an 
Intelligence  organization,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is  In  the  defenseless  position 
of  being  attacked  for  its  public  failures  but 
unable  to  discuss  freely  Us  successes. 

The  question  where  there  Is  doubt  In  my 
mind  is  whether  the  total  number  of  suc- 
cesses outweigh  the  total  number  of  failures; 
whether  our  American  national  interest  m 
totality  has  been  helped  or  hampered  by  the 
Central    Intelligence    Agency.      And.    when 
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determination  is  made,  I  believe  we  must 
separate  the  Intelligence  and  assessment 
functions  from  the  operational   functions. 

My  own  pergonal  view  is  that  a  complete, 
fair  assessment  would  show  that  the  United 
States  would  have,  on  balance,  gained 
greatly  as  the  result  of  Its  intelligence  col- 
lection and  assessment  activities.  But  I  also 
believe  that,  on  balance,  the  U.S.  national 
interest  may  well  have  lost  more  than  it  has 
gained  from  its  CIA  operational  activities, 
particularly  if  one  takes  into  account  the 
lives  and  the  dollars  that  have  been  lost  In 
the  carrying  out  of  these  activities.  And  I 
believe  that  an  objective  appraisal  will  show 
that  when  decisions  to  carry  out  operational 
activities  have  gone  sour,  the  reason  for 
clouded  judgments  has  simply  been  that  the 
same  group  assesses  the  intelligence  and 
then  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  operation. 

Actu-illy.  in  South  Vietnam,  w.itre,  as  the 
public  press  has  set  forth,  we  have  had  an 
excellent  and  very  able  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  chief  of  station,  we  might  And  our- 
selves in  a  better  position  if  there  were  a 
greater  separation  between  collecting  and 
assessing  of  intelligence  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions on  the  other.  We  might  not  then  be 
playing  quite  the  same  role  we  now  do 
where  the  United  States  is  helping  finance 
and  arm  the  South  Vietnam  regime's  spe- 
cial forces,  which  carry  out  the  persecution, 
beating  up.  and  abuse  of  political  opponents. 
I  do  hope  that.  In  order  to  Improve  our  situ- 
ation in  South  Vietnam  and  throughout  the 
world,  the  administration  will  make  more 
positive  steps  to  separate  the  responsibilities 
for  the  gathering  and  assessment  of  intelli- 
gence from  the  carrying  out  of  subsequent 
operational  activities. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
weU  thought-out  editorial  from  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post  illustrating  the  necessity 
of  such  a  separation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"OtTR  Man  in  Saicon 

"The  recall  of  the  CIA  chieftain  in  South 
Vietnam  should  not  be  an  occasion  for  re- 
crimination. It  should  be  an  occasion  for 
some  useful  reconsideration  of  the  general 
role  of  an  intelligence  agency  in  foreign 
affairs.  Ambassador  Lodge  Is  reportedly  con- 
cerned about  the  prevailing  arrangement 
that  makes  t'le  CIA  both  an  Intelligence- 
gathering  organization  and  an  operational 
agency  in  the  field.  Mr.  Lodge  is  not  alone 
in  his  concern. 

"In  theory,  within  the  CIO,  the  intelligence 
and  operational  activities  are  kept  separate. 
In  practice,  the  two  functions  cannot  be  kept 
apart  so  easily.  Experience  has  shown  that 
agency  operatives  in  the  field  have  a  tendency 
to  use  intelligence  to  support  an  operational 
decision.  The  result,  too  often,  is  that 
Washington  receives  neither  Impartial  in- 
telligence nor  benefits  from  operations  based 
on  a  hard-headed  perception  of  reality. 

"Clearly  the  CIA  Is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
any  pubUc  debate  of  Ite  acUvltles:  the  agency 
cannot  speak  for  itself.  Success  often  goes 
unnoticed:  failure  Just  as  often  may  lead 
to  an  exaggeration  of  the  CIA's  responsibility. 
This  la  the  price  that  secrecy  exacts.  But 
public  concern  in  the  agency's  performance  Is 
legitimate  and  should  not  be  equated  with 
an  attempt  to  smear  or  to  Impeach  the 
motives  of  any  CIA  official. 

"What  Is  sorely  needed  is  a  thorough  and 
fair  overall  study  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. Such  an  inquiry  ought  to  deal  with 
rivalry  between  the  CIA  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency.  It  ought  to  draw  on 
experience  In  other  countries  where  Intelli- 
gence and  operational  activities  are  lodged 
with  separate  organizational  entitles.  And 
Congress  should  take  the  Initiative  in  launch- 
ing such  a  study. 
"For  too  many  years.  Members  of  Congress 


have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lative scrutiny  into  intelligence  operations. 
Yet  who  else  can  do  the  Job?  The  public 
lacks  the  facts:  the  administration  has  a 
record  to  defend:  the  Agency  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  study  Itself.  Enoiigh  has  come  to 
light  to  justify  an  impartial  Inquiry,  which 
might  properly  be  conducted  by  a  special 
leglslati""  commission  drawing  on  Members 
of  both  Chambers  and  upon  private  citizens 
of  stature  and  experience. 

"If  an  investigation  should  discover  no 
grounds  for  changing  the  present  arrange- 
ment public  apprehension  would  be  less- 
ened If  an  investigation  should  disclose 
need  for  basic  changes,  then  the  country 
might  be  saved  from  future  embarrassment. 
In  either  case,  the  United  States  would  be 
the  gainer  and  Congress  would  have  dis- 
charged a  duty  that  it  has  been  far  too  reluc- 
tant to  perform." 


I  Prom  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal. 
Feb.  26,  1967] 
The  CIA  Scandal:   A  Test  or 
Democracy 
(By  Lewis  W.  Wolfson) 
Washington.— The  exposure  of  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency's  covert  involvement  in 
many  areas  of  American  life  dramatizes  again 
the  question  of  how  far  the  operations  of  a 
secret     government     organization     can     be 
stretched   without   eroding   the  freedom  of 
personal   thought   and   action   that   are   the 
hallmarks  of  American  democracy. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
SUtes,  its  citizens  have  been  able  to  do  with 
American  democracy— and  to  It— almost  any- 
thing they  wanted,  and  it  has  survived. 

The  beauty  of  it  Is  that  it  is  flexible — 
difficult  to  grasp,  easy  to  bend  but  hard  to 
break.  Its  strength  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  the  American  people. 

But  It  «lso  derives  its  strength  from  the 
American  people,  and  in  the  last  two  weeks 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  and  Its 
friends  In  the  strength  of  democracy  has  been 
challenged. 

On  Feb  13  the  forthcoming  expose  by  Ram- 
parts magazine  of  heavy  CIA  financing  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  the  largest  "in- 
dependent" student  organization  In  the 
country,  surfaced  in  the  press. 

Since  then  disclosures  have  been  made  of 
Blgnlflcant  CIA  Influence  or  Involvement  in 
American  domestic  life— In  education.  In  the 
foundations,  in  organized  labor.  In  business 
and  in  church  and  Journalistic  organizations. 

COMPLETE     AIRING 

This  is  being  explored  further  by  major 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  at  least  one 
academic  committee  already  named— the 
prestigious  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, two  of  whose  top  officers  were  also 
officers  of  a  CIA-flnanced  operation  here. 

Logically,  what  should  follow  is  a  complete 
a' ring  of  the  true  character  of  the  CIA's 
Influence  and  participation  in  this  country's 
principal  overt  overseas  missions— its  role  in 
American  embassies,  its  Influence  on  foreign 
service  and  other  personnel  and  particularly 
its  associations  with  official  programs  such 
as  those  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
student,  teacher  and  cultural  exchanges. 

Many  Americans  at  this  point  are  asking 
what  is  so  wrong  about  funnellng  CIA  funds 
to  private  domestic  organizations,  especially 
if  they  are  being  used  to  combat  Communist 
operations  overseas,  and  for  good  works  that 
these  groups  do  at  home  in  education  and 
other  fields. 

What  difference  does  It  make  where  the 
money  comes  from?  That  Is  the  question 
most  often  asked  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Times  mav  have  changed  but  the  United 
States  is  still  fighting  communism  they 
argue.  ^      ,  . 

Americans,  it  Is  said,  no  longer  should 
have  naive  Illusions  about  espionage  or  what 
Secretary    of    State    Dean    Rusk    calls    the 


struggle  "In  the  back  alleys  all  over  the 
world,"  where  "no  quarter  Is  asked  and  none 
given." 

It  is  a  dirty  war  that  has  to  be  fought  by 
fellow  Americans,  many  of  whom  feel  that 
they,  in  fact,  are  protecting  other  Ameri- 
cans and  American  democracy  not  simply 
from  nuclear  attack,  but  also  from  the  spirit- 
ual ravages  of  this  kind  of  contamination, 

THE   DANGER 

Maybe  we  haven't  done  the  best  Job  of 
keeping  an  eve  on  a  secret  organization.  It 
is  said,  but  whv  see  spooks  in  everything? 
What's  all  the  fuss  about?  The  CIA  can't 
take  over  the  country. 

The  trouble  is  that  It  can.  or  rather  that 
it  can  become  r.ot  so  much  an  "InvlElble 
government"  (to  use  the  title  of  a  book 
about  it)  but  an  invisible,  informal  estab- 
lishment th.-.t  has  money,  influence  and  CIA 
connected  people  Invested  in  the  schools, 
the  economy  and  the  political  life  of  America. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  CIA  could  be- 
come a  secret  police.  But.  Innocent  as  it 
may  seem  now,  the  end  result  could  be  hav- 
ing men  not  in  the  public  eye  wielding  sig- 
nificant unseen  power  in  the  political 
process  who  are  under  too  lax  controls  by 
elected  officials  or  who  could  even  under- 
mine those  control;. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  has  taken  the 
view  that  it  Is  a  problem  of  the  blurring  of 
lines  between  once-competltlve  institutions 
In  American  life,  leading  to  "shabby  bar- 
gains" at  somebody's  expense. 

The  interconnections  means  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  checks  within  the  system. 
No  one  can  quite  tell  the  heroes  from  the 
villains  or  say  who  is  responsible  for  what. 
This  troubles  thoughtful  people  deeply,  and 
"the  malaise  Is  felt  with  special  force  by 
younger  people  who  are  rightly  suspicious  of 
their  elders  anyway." 

Now,  many  young  Americans  have  had 
their  cynicism  about  the  politics  of  tlxelr 
elders  dramatically  confirmed. 

ADULTS  BLINDED 

They  were  the  flrst  to  talk  about  credibility 
because  they  were  the  first  to  see  that  much 
of  their  elders'  pride  in  American  democracy 
was  cant.  They  could  see  that  the  honesty 
had  gone  out  of  naany  American  InsUtuUonB, 
while  most  adults  have  been  blUided  by  the 
form. 

Unfortunately,  some  young  people  have 
not  been  so  qviick  to  see  the  threat  to  their 
Ideals  embodied  in  secret  uses  of  an  open 
organization. 

The  NSA  Incident  has  shown  that  the  CIA 
was  able  to  convince  some  very  bright  young 
men  that  accepting  the  funds  and  assign- 
ments was  either  the  patriotic  or  Intelligent 
thing  to  do.  or  both.  If  the  Intelligence 
agency  wanted  to.  it  had  the  power  to  make 
promises,  that  these  bright,  capable  young 
men  would  be  a.<^sured  of  moving  along  In 
careers  not  just  with  the  CIA.  but  in  the 
whole   public  service   establishment. 

But  now  thev  are  to  some  measure  com- 
promised bv  the  secret  nature  of  their  as- 
sociation aiid  the  deception  practiced  on  the 
NSA   membership. 

Not  onlv  will  it  be  extremely  difficult  to 
put  NSA  back  together  again,  but  it  will  take 
much  explaining  to  convincingly  disassociate 
these  former  NSA  rfficials  from  CIA  Influence 
in  their  lives.  They  include  such  U.S.  of- 
ficials as  an  ambassador  (and  former  presi- 
dential assistant ) .  a  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  AID  .  the  AID.  mission  direc- 
tor In  Peru  and  an  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral, plus  a  presidential  assistant,  S  Douglass 
Cater,  who  was  a  NSA  official  before  the  CIA 
started    it*   subeldy. 


TIES    THAT   BIND  ^ 

In  their  case,  thev  signed  a  sectirlty  pledge 
not  to  dhni'.ge  the  link,  and  at  a  press  con- 
ference NSA  officers  said  that  "fantastic  pres- 
sure" was  put  on  them  not  to  disclose  clan- 
destine overseas  missions  for  the  CIA. 
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ThlB  Is  not  to  say  the  CIA  necessarily  could 
control  these  people  or  others  with  which 
they  deal.  But  people  who  have  worked  for 
the  agency  are  the  first  to  say  that,  once  the 
CIA  has  established  a  relationship,  this  Unk 
cannot  be  broken. 

The  CIA  may  have  no  further  reason  to 
call  on  these  people,  but  the  agency  knows 
their  personal  lives — who  they  have  known, 
where  they  have  lived,  etc.— and  It  may  be 
difficult  to  refuse  later  requests  from  the  CIA, 
particularly  If  they  have  been  helped  In  some 
way  by  the  Intelligence  agency. 

If  their  services  are  wanted,  they  can  be 
pressured  In  many  different  ways  and  there 
is  scant  possibility  of  an  outside  appeal, 
knowing  the  broad  influence  of  the  agency 
and  knowing  that  they  can't  fight  as  one 
man  against  the  power  of  the  whole  agency, 
which  operates  out  of  the  public  eye. 

It  Is  said  that  one  can  leave  the  employ 
of  the  CIA  but  never  get  out.  and  there  are 
some  former  full-time  agents  who  know  this 
weU.  Some  of  it  must  be  chalked  up.  how- 
ever, to  the  price  one  pays  for  espionage 
work.  „ 

"They've  always  got  their  hooks  into  you, 
said  one  person  who  Is  familiar  with  agency 
operations.    "The  leverage  they  can  exercise 
on  an  Individual  Is  much  greater  than  other 
organizations." 

Because  the  CIA  la  a  secret  organization, 
however,  it  does  not  mean  It  has  not  had  to 
defend  Itself  from  bad  publicity  or  that  It 
has  been  unable  to. 

Some  of  the  most  able  and  thoughtful  men 
In  this  city  are  CIA  officials. 

They  worry  as  much  about  preserving  the 
democratic  process  as  the  next  man.  They 
have  friends  in  Congress  and  In  the  press. 
And  like  other  government  officials,  they  also 
quietly  lobby  among  them  to  put  the  best 
face  possible  on  the  agency's  operations. 

Moreover,  the  agency's  accomplishments 
speak  for  themselves.  In  the  18  years  of  its 
existence,  the  CIA  has  made  a  superb  con- 
tribution to  the  containment  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. _,..  J 
Without  the  reinforcement  It  has  provided 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  presidents,  secretaries 
of  state  and  ambassadors  would  have  been 
robbed  of  many  of  the  trump  cards  this 
country  has  held  in  the  politics  and  diplo- 
macy of  the  Cold  War. 

Intelligence-gathering  the  thwarting  of 
political  sabotage— and.  cf  course,  the  coun- 
tering of  enemy  propisnnda.  which  Is  the 
Issue  now— are  all  functions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy The  steady  and  Increasing  CIA  success 
In  these  areas  far  outweighs  Its  mistakes  and 
failures. 

Last  year,  a  long  series  of  articles  In  The 
New  York  Times,  which  explained  the  CIA's 
operations  and  oversight,  cleared  It  of  cer- 
tain suspicions  about  how  It  affects  foreign 
policy.  But  the  articles  did  not  dispel  other 
doubts. 

For  years  Americans  have  been  vaguely 
aware  that  the  agency  sometimes  has  over- 
stepped Its  legal  function  by  Influencing  for- 
eign officials  and  organizations  and  by  other 
political  manipulations  abroad. 

FOREIGN    ACTTVrrT 

But  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  this  was 
Inevmble,  perhaps  even  necessary  and,  in 
any  event,  never  so  serious  that  It  could 
not  be  contained. 

To  many  foreigners  and  many  Americans 
who  have  worked  overseas,  however,  the  ac- 
tivities were  much  more  real. 

As  Walter  Llppmann  wrote  last  week,  the 
CIA  "has  been  used  as  a  propaganda  agency, 
as  a  superior  diplomatic  foreign  service,  as 
an  agency  for  clandestine  intervention  In 
foreign  countries.  The  breadth  of  the  CIA's 
authorized  activities  has  .  .  .  generated  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  over  American  actions 
abroad." 

Normally — and  now  more  than  ever — this 
city  Is  awash  with  stories  or  strong  suspicions 
about  CIA  eupport.  CIO  projects,  CIO  pres- 


sures, and  CIA  placement  of  personnel  over- 
seas—its alleged  infiltration  of  development 
projects  sponsored  by  the  A.I.D..  its  Influence 
In  the  universities  of  other  countries,  its 
contaminating  use  of  legitimate  but  vulner- 
able agencies  like  the  USIA  as  a  cover,  and 
Its  employment  of  diplomatic  personnel  for 
more  than  Just  carbon  copies  of  embassy  re- 
ports. 

This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  maneuverlngs  in 
the  politics  of  other  countries  and  the  pow- 
erful position  that  CIA-men  achieve  In  some 
embassies,  which  can  disrupt  even  the  am- 
bassador's proper  functioning. 

Many  foreigners  have  taken  for  granted  for 
years  that  the  CIA  was  Into  everything,  and 
that  the  United  States  spied  on  its  friends 
as  much  as  on  its  enemies.  They  believed 
our  tactics  were  no  better  or  different  than 
Soviet  tactics.  No  amount  of  argument 
about  American  democracy  could  dissuade 
them. 

WORK     SUSPECT 

Now  the  argument  has  teen  undercut  con- 
siderably. It  Is  bound  to  make  nearly  every 
overseas  mission  suspect. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  to  tamper  with  the 
credibility  of  legitimate  goverrunent  agencies 
and  shake  the  morale  of  their  employes. 

It  would  be  worse  if  It  were  now  found, 
for  example,  that  CIA  money  and  personnel 
have  been  involved  In  the  work  of  major 
foundations  overseas,  especially  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations. 

Their  work  Is  crucial  for  much  overseas 
development.  They  can  operate  free  of  cer- 
tain diplomatic  njiptles  that  restrict  federal 
officials,  and  they^re  accepted  by  most  for- 
eigners as  what  they  seem  to  be— Independ- 
ent advisers  and  not  intelligence  gatherers. 

"They  can  be  much  freer  and  franker," 
said  one  source  who  has  seen  their  work  In 
India,  where  the  current  five  year  plan  for 
agriculture  is  largely  Ford's  doing.  "If  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  are  compromised.  It  will  have 
the  most  fantastic  repercussions  in  the  whole 
American  effort  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries." he  said. 

It  Is  the  power  to  check  on  Just  this  sort  of 
CIA  activity  affecting  foreign  policy  that  the 
Senate  foreign  relations  committee  sought 
for  Itself  last  year. 

Sen.  Richard  Russell.  D-Ga.,  chairman  of 
the  existing  CIA  oversight  committee,  said  it 
already  was  tiling  the  bill.  In  the  end,  the 
Senate  arranged  a  compromise  whereby  two 
liberal  Democrats,  Senators  J.  William  Pul- 
hrlght  of  Arkansas  and  Eugene  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota,  and  a  conservative  Republican. 
Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper  of  Iowa,  would 
represent  the  foreign  relations  committee  In 
the  Russell  committee's  hearings.  The 
matter  of  controls  seemed  to  have  been 
closed. 

Now,  with  the  disclosure  of  the  depth  of 
CIA  Involvement  In  domestic  policy  as  well 
as  foreign  policy,  the  situation  clearly  has 
outrun  the  controls. 

The  CIA  and  Its  supporters  can  argue  that 
Its  motives  In  the  NSA  and  other  domestic 
Investments  were  benign  and  the  results 
beneficial. 

THE  MAIN   POINT 

That  Is  Important,  but  does  not  speak  to 
the  main  point,  which  is  that  a  system  has 
been  created  In  which  (1.)  less  noble  officials 
could  rise  to  the  top  of  the  secret  machinery 
for  dispensing  all-purpose  funds;  (2.)  where 
less  noble  men  could — and  already  do — exist 
on  the  lower  levels  of  the  agency  carrying 
out  apparently  noble  plans  for  Investment, 
(3.)  and  where  even  the  noble  planners 
could  be  cutting  corners  on  democratic  prac- 
tices over  a  period  of  time. 

In  the  least,  they  already  have  allowed  the 
line  to  become  blurred  between  intelligence 
functions,  which  must  be  kept  secret,  and 
functions  only  remotely  connected  with  in- 
telligence where  secrecy  hurts  more  than  It 
helps. 

It  may  be  that  they  should  not  have  been 
put  In  the  CIA's  hands  In  the  first  place  be- 


cause it  has  to  think  and  act  In  cu\e:l 
fashion  in  practically  everything  it  does. 

With  hindsight.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  con- 
ducted such  programs  as  the  NSA  competi- 
tion with  Communist  student  groups 
through  the  State  Department  Itself,  as  Is 
done  with  other  educational  and  cultural 
programs. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  had  the  double 
drawback  of  pinning  a  government  label  on 
these  missions  immediately,  and  of  possibly 
compromising  the  State  Department  If  these 
students  were  used  to  gather  intelligence— 
as  they  were. 

It  also  would  have  posed  the  formidable 
task  of  getting  Congress,  and  especially  Rep. 
John  Rooney,  D-NY,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  overseeing  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  approve  this  approach  to  support  of 
the  universities  and  a  liberal  student  group. 

SELLING    JOB 

In  retrospect,  the  consequences  of  open 
support  seem  far  less  damaging  than  hiding 
the  true  Identity  of  NSA  support  while  the 
organization  continued  to  stand  for  prin- 
ciples that  millions  of  college  students  en- 
dorsed through  the  years. 

Moreover,  the  selling  Job  with  Congress 
would  be  far  less  taxing  than  what  will  now 
have  to  be  done  to  preserve  a  reputation  for 
NSA,  the  CIA  and  American  democracy. 

For  the  future.  It  will  be  essential  to  de- 
cide how  to  prevent  the  kind  of  spillover  of 
CIA's  functions  that  have  occurred,  and  to 
still  the  suspicions  and  fears  aroused  here 
and  abroad  by  the  disclosures. 

To  some  observers  that  means  there  Is  not 
a  political  compromise  that  can  be  con- 
cocted that  will  restore  the  confldence  of 
many  Americans  that  somebody  might  not  be 
secretly  peeking  Into  their  lives. 

Who  influences  the  firms,  schools  and  other 
organizations  to  which  they  belong?  Who 
Is  using  large  amounts  of  tax  money  secretly 
for  functions  of  which  they  are  unaware? 
And  what  has  happened  to  the  elected  offi- 
cials who  were  supposed  to  watch  these 
things  for  them? 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  many  ob- 
servers here  that  the  CIA  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  Into  areas  where  It  can  com- 
promise not  only  the  groups  affected,  but 
also  Its  own  essential  function  as  an  agency 
gathering  and  evaluating  secret  Intelligence. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  CIA  money  In 
question  has  mostly  been  put  to  wise  and 
rewarding  use,  the  presence  of  large,  secret 
funds  in  any  organization  has  a  strong  po- 
tential for  disrupting  that  organization's 
principles  and  programs. 

Americans  run  their  organizations  by  dem- 
ocratic methods.  They  may  leave  things  in 
the  hands  of  elected  or  appointed  officials, 
but  most  would  think  twice  if  they  suddenly 
learned  that  these  officials  could  spend  a  lot 
of  money  In  the  organization's  name  that  the 
rank  and  file  had  not  been  told  about. 

The  ultimate  check  on  the  CIA  Is  the 
President.  He  relies  on  a  secret  Budget  Bu- 
reau review  and  a  review  by  a  special  board 
of  administration  officials,  including  the  CIA 
director,  which  Is  supposed  to  know  about 
involvement  In  foundations,  education,  labor 
unions  and,  presumably.  Its  Influence  in 
other  U.S.  agencies. 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  D-NY,  pinned 
the  responsibility  for  the  NSA  Incident  and 
other  CIA  activities  to  the  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations.  Later  In 
the  week  the  Truman  administration  was  In- 
cluded by  the  ad  hoc  CIA-NSA  review  com- 
mittee In  Its  interim  report  to  the  President. 

TROUBLED    PAST 

CIA's  political  troublesomeness.  In  fact, 
has  plagued  every  President  since  its  crea- 
tion. In  one  way  or  another.  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  burned  by  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bay  of  Pig* 
Invasion.  Mr.  Johnson  let  It  be  known  that 
he  would  ride  tight  herd  over  the  CIA,  but 
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he  reportedly  did  not  know  about  Its  involve- 
ment with  the  NSA. 

Even  If  the  context  of  fighting  communism 
U  accepted  as  a  valid  argument  for  the  NSA 
ind  other  funds,  the  main  responslbUlty  lies 
^th  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions for  not  blowing  the  whistle  on  the  con- 
tinued funnelling  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  NSA  and  other  organizations  long 
ifter  they  were  needed. 

The  CIA  may  be  no  more  Immune  than  any 
oiber  agency  in  attempting  to  preserve  ap- 
oropriations  for  their  programs,  but  bureau- 
cratic self-protection  Is  an  explanation,  not 
an  excuse. 

Even  If  President  Johnson  did  know  about 
these  investments,  one  wonders  If  he  or  hia 
advisers  would  have  pressed  for  the  sort  of 
moral  review  that  seems  to  be  called  for  now. 
The  President's  endorsement  on  Thursday 
or  an  interim  finding  by  his  special  three- 
nian  investigation,  which  upheld  CLA's  fund- 
ing of  private  groups,  disappointed  those 
observers  here  who  feel  this  Is  a  moral  prob- 
lem to  be  dealt  vrtth  root  and  branch. 

They  had  been  encouraged  by  expressions 
from  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  John  Gardner,  that 
they  were  unhappy  about  the  CIA  Involve- 
ment in  education  and  other  areas. 

But  these  observers  also  are  aware  that  In 
such  a  situation  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  President  and  on  men  Uke  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, a  prominent  member  of  his  brother's 
adnnJnlBtratlon.  .»,.,,♦„ 

These  men  have  a  primary  responsibility 
to  protect  the  CIA  as  a  vital  Intelligence  op- 
eration. This  fact,  and  other  pressures  on 
them  as  politicians,  may  circumscribe  their 
own  freedom  to  speak  and  act  decisively  in 
this  situation. 

Some  observers  regard  the  three-man  spe- 
cial probe  by  the  undersecretary  of  state, 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  CIA  director  Rich- 
ard Helms  and  Mr.  Gardner  as  makeshift. 

They  consider  it  a  limited  political  reac- 
tion to  a  situation  that  runs  much  deeper 
than  has  been  acknowledged  so  far. 

They  feel  that  such  a  group  Is  not  likely 
to  produce  more  than  a  compromise  political 
solution  that  would  not  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  need  to  restore  confidence  In  continued 
control  over  the  operation  of  a  secret  organi- 
zation In  the  government  of  an  open  society. 

This  basic  Issue  keeps  arising  and  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  stilled  by  Mr.  Helms'  statement 
after  a  closed  session  with  the  Senate  watch- 
dog committee  that  funds  would  be  cut  off 
for  many  projects,  nor  by  the  statement  of 
Senator  Russell  that  It  was  "hogwa^h"  that 
the  revelations  were  a  blow  to  academic 
freedom.  .,,,., 

This  view  Is  not  shared  by  Robert  A.  Dahi, 
president  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  In  announcing  last  week  Its 
special  investigation  of  CIA  Involvement  in 
the  academic  community,  he  said  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  effect  and  said  "there  are 
bound  to  be  evil  effects  from  such  practices." 

NEED  PROTECTION 

He  added  that  scholars  must  find  ways  "to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  our  scholarly  affairs 
from  overzealous  governmental  agencies,  par- 
tlctUarly  the  CIA,  whenever  they  seek  to 
inspire  conduct  markedly  different  from,  and 
sometimes  flatly  at  odds  with,  our  own  codes 
of  professional  behavior." 

But  up  to  now  only  the  press,  taking  Its 
cue  from  Ramparts  Magazine,  has  Insistent- 
ly raised  moral  Issue  and  ptirsued  It  force- 
fuUy. 

Congress  predictably,  has  reacted  with  a 
high  degree  of  political  prudence. 

Were  It  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  with  all  this  free- 
floating  money,  there  would  have  been  an 
outcry  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

But  tangling  with  the  CIA  Is  like  tangling 
with  the  Federal  Bur«au  of  Investigation. 
It  U  political  hallowed  ground.  In  addition, 
some  legislators  who  would  be  logical  critics 


Just  do  not  want  to  get  Involved.  Nor  can 
anyone  be  sure  which  congressmen  are  not 
free  of  CIA  influence  themselves. 

Embarrassed  members  of  the  CIA  watch- 
dog committees  of  both  Houses  have  been 
much  busier  defending  themselves  than  they 
have  raising  searching  questions  about  the 
agency's  domestic  entanglements. 

They  pass  on  the  CIA  budget,  which  is 
esUmated  to  be  about  half  a  billion  dollars 
annually  and  is  scattered  through  the  budget 
of  other  government  agencies. 

Thus,  they  are  supposed  to  know  where  the 
money  goes.  They  do  not  make  a  line-by- 
line review  of  the  budget,  but  It  would  seem 
within  their  ken  to  know  that  CIA  funds 
were  going  to  the  NSA,  the  American  News- 
paper Guild,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employes,  and  a  host 
of  other  unions,  student  groups  and  founda- 
tions. 

But  the  nucleus  of  the  watchdog  com- 
mittees in  Congress  are  men  who  review 
military  budgets,  so  they  do  not  dwell  long 
on  the  philosophy  and  politics  of  spying 
when  they  are  Uklng  a  look  at  spending  for 
CIA  operations. 

This  is  what  led  Senators  Pulbrlght  and 
McCarthy  to  press  for  a  review  of  how  these 
covert  operations  affect  foreign  policy.  Now 
they  sit  with  the  watchdog  committee,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  powers  to  confront  this 
Issue  or  the  Involvement  in  domestic  policy. 
So  Senator  McCarthy  last  week  renewed 
his  old  proposal  for  a  seven-member  select 
Senate  committee  to  make  a  year-long  study, 
thU  time  with  a  new  twist:  "the  foreign  and 
domestic-related  activities"  of  the  CIA. 

Other  members  of  Congress  have  resur- 
rected the  Idea  of  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee like  the  one  on  atomic  energy  which 
Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  heads  with  Rep.  Chet 
Hollfleld,  D-Callf. 


STUDY    PLANNED 

But,  depending  on  who  would  be  chosen 
for  it,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Joint  committee  would  be  any  more  broadly 
oriented.  Independent,  sharp-eyed  or  forceful 
than  the  existing  watchdog  groups. 

In  the  House,  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex., 
might  resume  his  brief  probe  of  foundations 
used  by  CIA  as  conduits  for  funds,  but  the 
scope  of  the  hearings  would  be  limited  by 
the  fact  that  his  is  the  committee  on  bank- 
ing and  currency. 

Rep.  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ky,  successor  to  Rep. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  D-NY,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  education  and  labor  committee, 
has  promised  a  study  of  the  CIA's  Influence 
in  education,  but  sources  close  to  the  com- 
mittee think  it  would  be  optimistic  to  ex- 
pect a  broad  and  tough  investigation  from 
that  quarter. 

The  doubts  surrounding  the  CIA's  opera- 
tions and  Jurisdiction  have  persisted  too 
long  and  now  been  raised  again  too  Insist- 
ently to  make  it  seem  that  another  partial, 
"political"  solution  will  be  enough  this  time. 
Mr.  Llppmann  and  others  have  suggested 
"a  surgical  operation"  in  which  CIA's  In- 
telligence operations  are  separated  from 
other  activities.  This  muy  be  the  solution, 
although  It  does  not  seem  as  easy  as  he 
envisions  to  sort  out  the  dirty  tricks  and 
the  secret  propaganda  from  the  Intelligence 
and  espionage  work  to  put  them  under  an- 
other roof. 

The  Issue  now  is  whether  the  govern- 
ment— and  for  that  matter  the  country- 
will  yield  to  the  temptation  to  keep  the  Ud 
on  the  situation.  Obviously,  there  are  prac- 
tical reasons  for  doing  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  being  argued 
that  no  one  has  yet  offered  a  convincing  case 
for  rejecting  the  standard  principle  on 
which  the  American  government  is  supposed 
to  operate,  that  is.  that  the  bes'  weapon 
American  democracy  has  to  cope  with  its 
enemies  Is  democracy  Itself,  and  that  the 
best  propaganda  is  its  openness.  Its  capacity 
for  seU-crlUcUm  and  Its  vlgUance  against 


anything  that  would  encroach  on   freedom 
of  thought  and  action. 

Those  who  are  arguing  this  position  be- 
lieve this  will  remain  true  no  matter  how 
threatening  the  Umes  or  how  complex  the 
organization  and  operation  of  an  Increas- 
ingly depersonalized  society.  They  believe 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  current  CIA 
crisis  is  resolved  will  be  a  true  test  of  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy  as  an 
exemplary  form   of   government. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1967] 
Intelligence  and  Dirtt  Tricks 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  CIA  problem  Is  embarrassing  and  It 
Is    a    disagreeable    subject    to    talk    about. 
But  It  is  so  Important  that  we  carmot  sweep 
It  under  the  rug  and  try  to  forget  about  It. 
For  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  been  compromised  by  the  dis- 
closures,   and   whether   or    not   we   like   to 
think  about  It,  we  cannot  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  In  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 
We  must  dispel   the  suspicion  and   restore 
confldence  In  our  good  fEilth. 

We  may  begin  by  noting  that  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  Is  much  wider  than  the  ac- 
tual operations  of  the  CIA  could  possibly 
warrant.  Anyone  with  experience  in  the 
outer  world  must  realize  that  the  CIA  Is 
almost  automatically  suspected  of  being 
implicated  in  or  of  being  the  prime  mover 
In  all  manner  of  happenings  abroad.  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  out- 
side the  United  States  the  CIA  has  become 
the  universal  scapegoat  for  any  rightist  ac- 
tivity which  people  on  the  left  and  In  the 
center  dislike.  The  CIA  has  acquired  a 
legendary  character  and  Its  activities  are 
rather  like  the  exploits  of  superman. 

The  CIA  legend  feeds  on  the  fact  that 
the  agency  has  In  fact  done  somewhere  some 
of  the  things  It  Is  accused  of  doing  every- 
where all  the  time.  It  has  overturned  gov- 
ernments m  Iran  and  Guatamala.  It  has 
organized  an  Invasion  of  a  foreign  country 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  In  the  old  days  It  In- 
terfered with  money  in  elections  In  Prance 
and  Italy.  It  has  subsidized  the  foreign 
activities  of  students,  scholars.  Journallsta, 
churchmen,  labor  leaders;  It  has  paid  for 
radio  stations  and  magazines  abroad.  Al- 
though these  operations  have  been  visible 
enough,  they  have  been  financed  secretly. 
The  secrecy  has  prevented  reliable  knowl- 
edge as  to  where  the  real  CIA  activities  end 
and  where  the  suspected  and  imaginary 
ones  begin. 

In  this  way  the  cloud  of  suspicion  has  been 
generated  which  envelopes  so  large  a  part 
of  American  action  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  may  go  on  to  note  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  only  people  who  have  not  shared 
In  this  general  suspicion. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  charges  and 
exposures  made  by  minorities  on  the  Ameri- 
can left  and  right.  But  until  recently  the 
great  majority  have  taken  for  granted  the 
purity  of  the  government's  motives  and  the 
Innocence  of  its  actions.  The  secrecy  of  the 
operation  shielded  it  from  suspicion  in  this 
country,  and  vrtth  very  little  questioning  and 
argument  the  Congress  has  voted  secret  funds 
of  unknown  size  for  which  there  Is  no  public 
accounting. 

If  we  push  deeper  into  the  matter  we  find. 
I  believe,  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  Is  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
used  for  much  more  than  geniUne  Intel- 
ligence work.  It  has  been  used  as  a  propa- 
ganda agency,  as  a  superior  diplomatic  for- 
eign service,  as  an  agency  for  clandestine  In- 
tervention In  foreign  countries.  The  breadth 
of  the  CIA's  authorized  activities  has  not  only 
generated  the  cloud  of  suspicion  over  Ameri- 
can action  abroad  but  It  has  spoiled  the 
CIA  as  an  Intelligence  agency  here  at  home. 
The  prime  example  of  this  was  the  fiasco 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  In  that  affair  the  CIA 
organized  an  invasion  of  Cuba.  As  an  intel- 
ligence agency,  however,  It  was  supposed  to 
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advise  the  President  about  the  prospecta  of 
the  Invasion  and  the  probable  reaction  of  the 
Cubans.  Because  the  same  CIA  men  who 
were  running  the  Invasion  had  also  to  advise 
the  President  on  Its  prospects,  their  optimism 
got  the  better  of  their  Intelligence  and  the 
President  received  wholly  wrong  advice. 
Thus  he  was  led  Into  a  disaster  which  very 
nearly  wrecked  the  Kennedy  Administration 
at  the  outset. 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  President  Kennedy 
was  urged  to  cut  the  CIA  apart,  separating 
sharply  the  business  of  Intelligence  from  the 
business  of  propaganda  and  Intervention. 
Unhappily,  President  Kennedy  did  not  take 
this  advice  and,  after  a  little  tinkering  with 
personnel  and  with  the  details,  he  left  In- 
tact the  secret  conglomeration  which  Is 
known  as  CIA. 

There  will  be  and  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  the  problem.  I  believe,  unless  there  Is  a 
surgical  operation  which  separates  true  In- 
telligence work  from  the  whole  clutter  of 
other  activities.  An  Intelligence  agency 
should  deal  with  espionage,  research  and 
analysis.  The  other  activities,  propaganda. 
Intervention  and  dirty  tricks  should  not  be 
In  the  Intelligence  agency.  They  should  not 
be  under  the  same  roof,  they  should  not  be 
manned  by  the  same  men  and  they  should 
not  be  under  the  same  men  and  they  should 
Improve  the  integrity  of  the  true  Intelligence 
work.  What  will  It  do  to  the  other  opera- 
tions If  they  are  divorced  from  the  CIA  aa  a 
secret  Intelligence  agency?  Secret  propa- 
ganda would  be  abolished.  This  would  make 
more  credible  open  and  avowed  propaganda. 
By  taking  the  business  of  Intervening  In  for- 
eign countries  out  of  the  CIA,  the  tempta- 
tion to  Intervene  will  be  diminished.  This 
would  In  Itself  be  a  good  thing,  and  In  the 
rare  cases  where  Intervention  was  a  vital 
necessity.  It  could  be  set  up  secretly  enough 
In  the  Defense  Department.  As  to  the  dirty 
tricks,  like  bribing  a  politician  somewhere 
abroad,  the  American  Republican  wlU  sur- 
vive if  such  dirty  tricks  are  not  performed. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7, 1967) 

In  the  Nation:  Vfve  la  Difference 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  March  6. — President  John- 
son's special  representatives  are  studying  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  see  what 
changes,  If  any,  should  be  made  following 
the  discovery  that  the  agency  had  penetrated 
a  number  of  private  organizations  while 
carrying  out  Its  work. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  no  conceivable  recom- 
mendation can  reach  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem that  has  been  disclosed — the  attitudes 
of  the  men  who  carry  out  secret  operations, 
of  those  supposed  to  be  In  "control"  of  them, 
and  of  the  politicians  who  underwrite  the 
effort. 

The  New  York  Times  published  this  morn- 
ing a  compilation  of  the  views  of  many  of 
these  men,  none  of  whom  could  be  quoted 
and  few  of  whom  will  even  talk  to  the  press 
under  normal  circumstances.  It  was  a  dis- 
turbing account. 

PUBLIC    BLAMED 

Those  Interviewed  appeared  to  be  upset 
only  at  what  they  considered  a  setback  to 
their  program.  They  believed  It  now  would 
be  harder  for  them  to  do  their  work.  And 
they  tended  to  blame  a  naive  public  for  not 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  challenge. 

They  made  It  clear  that  they  regarded  the 
United  States  as  In  a  battle  with  "Commu- 
nism" for  Influence  In  other  countries,  that 
they  thought  this  battle  could  only  be  won 
with  the  aid  of  extensive  covert  expenditures 
and  propaganda:  and  that  whatever  "the 
other  side"  did  In  this  war  had  to  be  matched 
by  "our  side." 

Now  that  the  C.I.A.'s  secret  connection 
with  the  National  Student  Association  has 
been  broken,  for  instance,  the  Intelligence 
men  fear  there  will  be  no  American  delega- 
tion at  the  world  youth  festival  In  Sofla  next 


year;  and  one  said  that  "the  question  Is 
whether  the  International  youth  movement 
Is  going  to  be  taken  over  completely  by  the 
Communists  without  a  flght." 

MORE    important     QUESTION 

But  there  Is  a  more  important  question: 
Is  there  any  reason  why  an  American  dele- 
gation cannot  be  financed  openly  and  honor- 
ably by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  one 
of  the  private  foundations  untainted  by 
C.I.A.  money? 

There  Is  no  reason  and  there  never  was  any 
reason  except  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  such  money;  that  Is  why  the 
C.I.A.  has  had  to  hand  It  out  secretly.  But 
If  student  activities  are  as  Important  as  the 
agency  rightly  claims.  If  American  represen- 
tation at  Sofia  and  elsewhere  Is  now  endan- 
gered, surely  the  Administration  could  make 
a  good  case  In  Congress  for  the  small  amounts 
needed,  especially  since  the  publicity  of  re- 
cent disclosures. 

That  not  only  would  provide  representa- 
tion, It  would  provide  It  honestly  and  openly, 
without  taint  of  espionage.  And  If  Its  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship  would  then  be  public 
knowledge,  certainly  the  government  spon- 
sorship of  Communist  delegations  Is  as  widely 
known. 

VITAL   PROPAGANDA 

The  officials  Interviewed  laid  great  stress 
on  the  vital  ImpHrrtance  of  propaganda  and 
secret  Influence  In  other  countries.  As  one 
man  said,  putting  "a  little  money"  Into  a 
free  labor  union  "to  keep  It  alive"  may  be 
necessary;  but  can  It  only  be  done  by  sub- 
verting similar  organizations  In  our  own 
society?  And  can  It  really  be  contended  that 
secret  tampering  with  and  subsidization  of 
governments.  Institutions  and  Individuals  Iff 
other  countries  is  anything  but  a  sort  of  last- 
ditch  stand  made  necessary  only  by  the 
failure  or  absence  of  other,  more  open 
means? 

Such  means  exist— effective  aid  to  hard- 
pressed  economies  for  Instance  (which  Con- 
gress Is  so  reluctant  to  vote) ;  sensible  assist- 
ance, education  and  training  programs; 
friendly  and  understanding  efforts  to  help 
people  help  themselves;  even  military  pro- 
tection, if  that  becomes  necessary.  Such 
efforts  to  help  the  under-privileged  of  the 
world  begin  to  realize  their  aspirations 
simply  dwarf  the  importance  of  secret  opera- 
tions, propaganda   and   purchased   Influence. 

It  may  be  more  glamorous,  easy  and  accept- 
able In  Congress  to  flght  "Communism" — 
If  there  Is  any  such  monolithic  force  as  the 
term  Implies — with  covert  operations  and 
"dirty  tricks,"  rather  than  with  aid,  under- 
standing, friendship  and  example.  But  to 
accept  the  view  that  whatever  the  "other 
side"  does  has  to  be  done  by  "our  side"  Is  the 
moral  equivalent  of  justifying  the  means  by 
the  end;  It  Is  the  political  negation  of  the 
Idea  that  there  are  democratic,  American 
means  of  accomplishing  worthwhile  ends; 
and  It  begs  the  qeustlon  whether.  In  the 
long  run.  there  Is  any  real  difference  between 
"our  side"  and  "the  other  side"  worth  fight- 
ing about. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  Is  a  struggle 
In  the  world  from  which  Americans  cannot 
escape,  but  some  of  them  will  persist  In  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  difference  In  what  this 
nation  and  its  adversaries  stand  for,  and  that 
that  difference  requires  of  us  not  only  the 
flght  Itself  but  different  means  of  waging  it. 

If  that  be  nalvet6,  make  the  most  of  It. 


JIMMY  WALKER  NAMED  TO  1967  ALL 
AMERICAN  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  a  young 
man  well  known  to  Rhode  Islanders. 
Presently  enrolled  In  Providence  Col- 
lege, Jimmy  Walker  has  been  named  to 
the  1967  All  American  basketball  team. 
Moving  up  from  last  year's  second  place 


team,  he  has  consistently  led  his  team 
through  a  difficult  schedule.  Besides  his 
proficient  scoring  ability,  averaging  over 
29  points  per  game.  Cocaptain  Walker 
is  considered  a  versatile  all-round 
player. 

I  would  certainly  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  congratulate  Cocapt.  Mike  Riordan, 
Coaches  Jim  MuUaney  and  Bill  O'Con- 
ner,  and  the  rest  of  this  fine  team. 

Providence  College  has  always  fielded 
great  basketball  teams  and  this  one  is 
no  exception.  I  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  National  Invitation  Tourna- 
ment. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
cfuorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEITT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXDDD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex. 
D,  88th  Cong,  2d  sess.) . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  the  Consular 
Convention  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  convention  was  asked  whether  he 
was  not  In  effect  opposing  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  make  peace  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  this  question  miscon- 
strues the  motives  of  those  who  oppose 
the  Consular  Convention.  But  I  am 
sure  the  questioner  did  not  so  intend  It. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
Senator,  whether  he  supports  the  Con- 
sular Convention  or  opposes  It,  under- 
stands the  importance  of  seeking  a 
genuine  reduction  of  tensions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  reducing  areas  of  mis- 
understanding, and  of  creating  condi- 
tions that  make  world  peace  more  secure. 

But  while  we  agree  on  the  objectives, 
there  are  differences  between  us  on  how 
to  go  about  achieving  this  objective  and 
on  whether  the  Consular  Treaty  would 
truly  move  us  closer  to  this  objective. 
And  there  are  differences,  too,  over 
whether  this  particular  Consular  Con- 
vention is  drafted  in  a  manner  that 
serves  our  interests  or  in  a  manner  that 
militates  against  us. 

Those  who  urge  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  tell  us  that,  with  a 
possible  exception  of  Vietnam,  there  is  a 
growing  detente  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West. 

I  say  that  this  premise  is  entirely  false. 

The  detente  of  which  they  speak  is  as 
much  an  illusion  as  "the  spirit  of 
Geneva"  and  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David" 
were  in  their  time. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  cold  war,  the 
Communists  have  been  stepping  up  their 
cold  war  activities  systematically  and  on 
a  hundred  different  fronts. 
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starting  from  this  erroneous  premise, 
those  who  urge  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention  argue  that  we  must 
enlarge  the  detente.  They  tell  us  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  bound  to  be  in- 
fluenced if  we  can  persuade  them  that 
we  seek  understanding  and  accommoda- 
tion, even  at  the  cost  of  msJdng  a  few 
concessions.  .    .  , 

I  say  that  this  argument,  too,  is  false. 

The  many  lessons  of  recent  history 
demonstrate  how  futile  it  is  to  seek  to 
reform  totalitarian  regimes  by  being 
nice  to  them,  by  making  concessions  to 
them,  or  by  seeking  to  appease  them. 

This  approach  has  invariably  led  to 
disaster. 

I  believe  profoundly  that  it  is  within 
our  power  to  pursue  policies  that  will  ul- 
timately persuade  the  Communists  to 
abandon  subversion  and  aggression  as 
Instruments  of  politics. 

But  we  will  not  persuade  the  Commu- 
nists to   reform   by   turning   the   other 

What  is  called  for  is  a  combination 
of  resoluteness  and  courage  and  strict 
reciprocity,  which  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  Commimists  even  while  they 
rage  against  us. 

The  policy  we  are  pursuing  in  Viet- 
nam today  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  policy  of  firmness  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, can  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the 
cold  war  and  make  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" a  reality  instead  of  a  smokescreen 
lor  Communist  expansion. 

Conversely,  I  believe  that  the  ratiflca- 
Uon  of  the  Consular  Convention  runs 
counter  to  the  policy  of  firmness  and 
that,  like  all  unilateral  concessions  to 
totalitarian  aggressors,  it  would  serve  to 
make  peace  less  secure  rather  than  more 
secure. 

WHO  GAINS  MOST  FBOM  THE  CONSULAK  TREATY? 


Certain  advocates  of  the  Consular 
Convention  have  tried  to  persuade  us 
that  it  is  not  really  a  concession  to  the 
Soviets,  and  that  we  stand  to  gain  far 
more  from  it  than  they  do. 

On  general  principle,  even  without 
analyzing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
treaty,  I  would  be  prepared  to  suspect 
this  argument,  because  it  is  simply  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
any  treaty  which  does  not  offer  sub- 
stantial advantages  to  their  side.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  more  experience  we 
need  to  establish  that  fact  in  the  minds 
of  people. 

The  Western  nations,  in  their  appar- 
ently unlimited  desire  for  accommoda- 
tion, have  frequently  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  in  which  they 
received  far  less  than  they  gave.  But 
the  Communist  diplomats  do  not  engage 
In  this  kind  of  good-natured  diplomacy. 

The  Communist  diplomats  are  far  more 
adept  than  our  own  diplomats  at  saying 
"no,"  far  more  stubborn  In  adhering  to 
Initial  positions,  far  more  skillful  in  whit- 
tling down  the  position  of  their  oppo- 
nents until  they  have  an  agreement  that 
they  find  completely  palatable. 
-  We  are  told  that  under  the  treaty  we 

will  be  able  to  protect  more  effectively 
than  we  can  today  the  18,000  American 
tourists  who  annually  visit  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  the  treaty  provides  for 
early  access  by  American  consular  of- 


ficials  to  any  American  citizens  who  may 
be  arrested  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

I  concur  with  the  estimates  ol  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  already 
discussed  the  treaty  that  this  protection 
is  at  the  best  highly  questionable. 

In  the  exchange  of  letters  which  c(3n- 
summated  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Litvinov 
stated  that  the  rights  of  legal  protection 
for  U.S.  nationals,  including  the  rights 
of  notification  and  access,  would  be  the 
same  as  these  accorded  the  nationals  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  which  was  at 
that  time  Germany.  Mr.  Litvinov  fur- 
ther stated  that  these  rights  "will  be 
granted  to  American  nationals  immedi- 
ately upon  the  estabUshment  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries." 

This  agreement  was  repeatedly  violated 
by  the  Soviets,  and  these  violations  were 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  formal  protests 
to  the  Soviet  Government  during  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  World  War  H. 
This  raises  a  question  of  some  impor- 

t&ncc 

Does  it  improve  our  position  or  does 
it  weaken  our  position  to  forget  all  about 
the  agreement  of  1933,  to  ignore  the 
record  of  Soviet  violations  and  our  own 
protests  and  to  enter  into  a  brandnew 
agreement  deigned  to  assure  the  same 
rights  which  American  citizens  in  the  So- 
viet Union  are  already  supposed  to  en- 
joy under  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov  Agree- 
ment? 

The  State  Department  has  prepared  a 
legal  memorandum  arguing  that  the  So- 
viet commitment  of  November  1933, 
dealing  with  legal  protection  for  U.S.  na- 
tionals no  longer  holds  good.  They  say 
the  German-Soviet  agreement  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Ger- 
many, and  American  rights,  they  say, 
were  terminated  by  virtue  of  this  same 
fact. 

I  find  this  reasoning  tortured  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

What  Litvinov  agreed  to  was  to  give 
American  officials  the  right  of  acofess  to 
American  citizens  apprehended  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Nowhere  was  It  stipulated  that  this 
right  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  Soviet 
Consular  Treaty  with  Germany  should 
for  any  reason  lapse. 

The  more  I  look  at  the  matter,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  we  have  been 
remiss  in  failing  to  invoke  the  Litvinov 
agreement  in  demanding  access  to  Amer- 
ican nationals  who  have  been  arrested  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  in  recent  years. 

And  I  find  it  passing  strange  that  it  is 
not  the  Soviet  government  which  has 
challenged  the  current  validity  of  this 
clause  in  the  Litvinov  agreement,  but  the 
legal  exnerts  of  the  Department  of  State. 
But  let  me  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment concede  that  the  proposed  Con- 
sular Convention  may  conceivably  make 
the  right  of  access  a  reality.  This  would 
unquestionably  be  a  plus  for  our  side, 
even  though  it  still  does  not  guarantee  a 
fair  trial  for  Americans  who  may  in 
future  be  arrested  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities. 

But  it  simply  is  not  true  that  all  the 
Soviets  stand  to  gain  from  this  agree- 
ment  is    reciprocal   treatment   for   the 


much  smaller  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  annually  visit  the  United  States. 

The  Consular  Convention  Is  a  smash- 
ing diplomatic  triumph  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^     ,   ^    . 

It  gives  them  a  full  and  absolute  im- 
munity for  consular  officers,  consular 
employees,  and  consular  premises  which 
far  exceeds  the  norms  of  existing  Con- 
sular Conventions,  even  with  our  closest 
allies,  and  far  exceeds  as  well,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Con- 
sular Relations,  which  was  signed  by  32 
nations,  including  the  United  States  in 

April  1963.  ,^  ^  *v,  . 

The  Vienna  Convention  provided  that 
c^sular  officers  shall  not  be  liable  to 
arrest  or  detention  "except  in  the  case  of 
a  grave  crime  and  pursuant  to  a  decision 
by  the  competent  judicial  authority." 

The  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union  places  no  limitation  of  any 
kind  on  the  immunity  either  of  consular 
officers  or  their  employees.  Let  me 
quote  the  text  of  article  19.  paragraph  2: 

Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the  con- 
sular estabUshment  who  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  state  shaU  enjoy  Immunity  Irom  the 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state. 

This  not  merely  nms  counter  to  the 
Vierma  Convention  on  Consular  Rela- 
tions, it  also  constitutes  a  direct  repudia- 
tion of  the  Vienna  Convention  by  the 
Department  of  State.    And  this  repudia- 
tion has  given  the  Soviet  Union  a  diplo- 
matic breakthrough  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. „     .  t    _iit 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  will 
use  this  diplomatic  breakthrough  to  per- 
suade all  other  governments  with  whom 
they   maintain   diplomatic   relations   to 
agree  to  a  similar  relaxation.     Having 
achieved  what  from  their  standpoint  is 
unquestionably    an    optimum    consular 
agreement,  they  will  now   try  to  uni- 
versalize this  agreement. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  wiU  un- 
questionably enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  endow  it  with  an  added 
measure  of  respecVibiUty.  and  place  it  in 
a  stronger  positioiito  induce  recognition 
by  those  govemmeA.ts  which  today  refuse 
to  recognize  it.         \ 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  recognized  by  only  four  of  the 
20  non-Communist  governments  m 
Latin  America. 

The  Kremlin  is  boimd  to  use  the  Amer- 
ican Consular  Convention  and  the  added 
respectabiUty  that  would  accrue  from 
this  convention  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging recognition  by  the  16  Amer- 
ican governments  that  do  not  now  recog- 
nize it.  And  after  they  get  recogmtion 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  seek  to  expand 
their  diplomatic  establishment  in  every 
countrj-  with  which  they  have  relations, 
by  asking  for  Consular  Conventions  on 
the  American  pattern. 

This  situation  poses  a  danger  of  great 
magnitude  to  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  a  much  more  serious  danger  in 
my  opinion,  than  the  damage  they  can 
do  in  our  own  country  through  their  en- 
hanced facilities  for  espionage.  » 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussibn 
about  the  treaty  has  turned  too  much 
on  espionage.  That  is  not  the  great 
danger  in  this  treaty.  The  great  danger 
in  the  treaty  is  subversion  of  those  coun- 
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tries  not  equipped  to  cope  with  Soviet 
subversion. 

It  is  frightening  to  think  of  the  damage 
the  Soviets  could  do  in  Latin  America 
if,  instead  of  four  Embassies,  they  had 
20  Embassies  supplemented  by  some  30 
or  40  consulates. 

Latin  America  is  wracked  by  unrest 
and  by  Castro  subversion. 

Guerrilla  movements  are  active  in  some 
half  dozen  countries,  while  terrorist 
bands  have  taken  a  toll  in  virtually  every 
country. 

The  condition  of  chronic  unrest 
spawned  by  the  Castro-Soviet  political 
offensive  in  the  Americas  has  produced 
a  vast  outpouring  of  frightened  capital. 
Indeed,  indigenous  capital  is  leaving 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  at 
two  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  rate 
at  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pumps 
in  capital. 

No  one  is  going  to  tell  me  that,  in  this 
inflammatory  situation,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  score  or  more  of  Soviet  em- 
bassies and  consulates  will  contribute  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Americas  or 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  hemisphere 
and  the  world. 

In  the  advanced  Western  countries. 
Soviet  diplomats  engage  in  espionage  as 
their  major  activity. 

In  the  developing  countries,  including 
the  countries  of  the  Americas,  direct 
subversion,  rather  than  espionage,  is  the 
major  preoccupation  of  every  Soviet 
diplomatic  establishment.  This  Includes 
the  channeling  of  funds  to  subversive 
groups,  the  shipment  of  arms  to  guer- 
rillas, and  the  recruitment  of  trainees  for 
courses  in  subversion  in  Castro  Cuba,  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Czechoslovakia. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  damage  that  the 
Kremlin  has  done  and  can  do  through 
the  massive  espionage  operation  it  con- 
ducts in  our  country  and  in  every  other 
country. 

However,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
FBI,  if  it  is  provided  with  additional 
funds  and  additional  agents,  can  deal 
with  this  problem  efficiently,  or  at  least 
make  it  exceedmgly  difficult  for  the 
Soviet  agents  to  operate. 

I  doubt  that  some  of  the  weak  and  un- 
stable governments  to  the  south  of  us 
will  be  able  to  cope  as  effectively  with  the 
greatly  stepped  up  Communist  subversion 
that  would  inevitably  result  from  the 
proliferation  of  Soviet  embassies  and 
consulates  in  the  hemisphere. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out 
that  the  provision  providing  absolute 
Immimity  from  criminal  prosecution  to 
consular  officers  and  employees  will  al- 
most certainly  lead  to  the  extension  of 
the  same  privileges  to  most  of  the  27  na- 
tions who  have  most-favored-nation 
agreements  with  the  United  States  and 
which  maintain  consulates  in  our  coun- 
try. They  have  pointed  out.  further,  that 
In  the  establishments  of  these  27  coun- 
tries there  are  577  employees.  The  Con- 
sular Convention,  therefore,  will  prob- 
ably ultimately  result  In  the  extension 
of  absolute  Immunity  from  criminal  pro- 
secutions to  many  hundreds  of  officers 
and  employees  in  many  consulates  across 
the  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  consular  officers  and  employees 
would  not  take  advantage  of  their  en- 


chanced  immunity  to  engage  in  espionage 
against  us.  Many  of  them  are  our  best 
friends;  some  of  them  are  not,  and  some 
of  these  certainly  would.  But  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  espionage,  I 
consider  the  wholesale  granting  of  ab- 
solute inununity  to  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  consular  establishment.'^  to 
be  utterly  wrong  in  principle. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  redound 
against  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
community  in  this  country  by  fostering 
a  growing  public  resentment  against 
them.  There  Is  a  related  aspect  of  this 
incredibly  drafted  convention  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Previous  consular  treaties  have  all  had 
the  provision  that  consular  premises 
shall  not  be  entered  by  the  police  or 
other  authorities  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  responsible  consular  offlcer  or  the 
Secretary  of  State.  However,  they  have 
all  carried  the  proviso  that — 

The  consent  of  the  responsible  consular 
offlcer  shall  be  presumed  in  the  event  of  fire 
or  other  disaster  or  In  the  event  that  the 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state  have  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  crime  Involving 
violence  to  persons  or  property  has  been, 
or  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be  committed  In 
the  consular  office. 

The  language  I  just  read  is  taken  from 
our  consular  agreement  with  Japan 
which  was  executed  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  significant  that  we  wrote  this  pro- 
vision into  the  agreement  with  Japan, 
but  what  do  we  do  with  the  present 
agreement? 

The  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union  allows  for  no  such  excep- 
tions.   Article  17  reads: 

The  police  and  other  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state  may  not  enter  the  building 
or  that  part  of  the  building  which  Is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment or  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  establishment  without  the  consent 
of  the  head  thereof,  persons  appointed  by 
him,  or  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  state. 

Under  this  foolish,  rigid  wording,  the 
fire  department  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  Soviet  consulate  without  per- 
mission of  the  Soviet  authorities,  even  If 
the  fire  threatened  adjoining  premises. 
Anyone  who  has  the  least  appreciation 
of  how  rapidly  fires  can  spread  should 
understand  that  a  half  hour's  delay  or 
even  a  few  minutes  delay  can  have 
catastrophic  consequences.  But  appar- 
ently those  responsible  for  drafting  the 
treaty  did  not  even  pause  to  consider 
this  Implication  of  the  clause  to  which 
they  were  agreeing. 

Under  this  clause,  too,  the  police  would 
be  forbidden  to  enter  a  Soviet  consulate 
even  if  they  knew  as  a  certainty  that 
murder  or  some  other  serious  crime  was 
being  committed  there. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Madam  Kosen- 
kina  is  proof  enough  that  this  possibility 
is  more  than  an  Idle  hypothesis.  Most 
Americans  of  adult  age  remember  this 
case. 

In  July  of  1948  Madam  Oksana  Kosen- 
kina,  a  Ukrainian  school  teacher  at- 
tached to  the  Soviet  establishment  in 
New  York,  decided  to  defect.  She  took 
shelter  on  a  farm  In  New  York  State 


operated  by  the  Tolstoy  Foundation. 
The  consulate  dispatched  a  squad  of  sev- 
eral men  to  the  farm  and  they  brought 
Madam  Kosenkina  back  in  a  car.  She 
was  placed  in  a  locked  room  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  consulate,  under  constant 
guard.  Driven  to  desperation  after  sev- 
eral days'  confinement,  Madam  Kosen- 
kina leaped  from  her  fifth-floor  window 
to  the  courtyard  below.  Patrolman  Will 
Taraska,  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  was  stationed  outside  the  con- 
sulate, saw  her  leap.  He  called  for  an 
ambulance — and  then  climbed  over  the 
fence  into  the  consulate  yard,  took 
charge  of  Madam  Kosenkina.  and  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Irate  Soviet  officials 
to  drag  her  back  into  the  consulate. 

Patrolman  Taraska  accompanied 
Madam  Kosenkina  to  the  hospital. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  Soviet  au. 
thorities,  our  State  Department  upheld 
the  actions  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment and  honored  Madam  Kosen- 
kina's  request  for  asylum.  Although 
gravely  injured,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Madam  Kosenkina  Uved  to  enjoy  her  life 
in  freedom.  But  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  to  her  If  the  Consular 
Convention  now  before  us  had  been  in 
effect  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  Consular 
Convention  is  so  shoddy  a  job  of  diplo- 
macy and  draftsmanship  that,  even  if  I 
were  in  favor  of  ratifying  a  Consular 
Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
juncture,  I  would  move  to  send  this  par- 
ticular treaty  back  lor  redrafting.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  disagree  with 
this.  If  there  was  no  better  reason  than 
that  inane  clause  which  denies  our  flre- 
flghting  companies  and  our  police  the 
right  to  intervene  when  a  fire  Is  burning 
or  a  crime  is  being  committed,  that  In 
Itself  should  require  the  Senate  to  say, 
"Take  that  back  and  rewrite  it  sensibly." 
But  there  are  reasons  of  far  greater 
importance  for  opposing  the  ratification 
of  the  Consular  Convention  at  this 
juncture. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  Americas  which  is 
inherent  in  this  treaty. 

Another  major  danger  is  that  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  becau.se  it  serves  to 
fortify  and  formalize  the  myth  of  the 
"detente."  will  help  the  Soviets  to  throw 
us  off  guard  and  disarm  us  psychologi- 
cally. 

The  word  "detente"  is  a  very  interest- 
ing word.  I  tried,  in  preparing  my  re- 
marks, to  find  an  English  word  which 
would  convey  the  same  meaning.  I  was 
not  able,  however,  to  find  an  adequat* 
substitute.  In  my  understanding.  It  sig- 
nifies at  the  same  time  a  cooling  off  of 
the  cold  war  and  a  warming  up  of  our 
relationship. 

THE    MTTH    OP    THE    DETENTE 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  myth  of  the  detente 
should  be  put  down  as  a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  appa- 
ratus or  as  a  tribute  to  our  own  capacity 
for  wishful  thinking  and  self-deception. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  word  has 
been  used  so  frequently,  so  freely,  and  so 
assertively  by  so  many  editorialists  and 
government  officials,  that  anyone  who 
does  not  accept  the  existence  of  the  de- 
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tente  runs  the  risk  of  being  characterized 
as  a  "kook"  or  "extremist." 

Inherent  in  the  myth  of  the  detente  is 
the  belief  that  communism  has  ceased  to 
be  the  aggressive  expansionist  force  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Josef  Stalin.  Ob- 
viously the  Communists  would  like  to 
have  us  believe  that  this  is  so. 

Actually  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
Kremlin  over  the  past  decade  has  waged 
the  cold  war  with  a  vigor  and  determi- 
nation unsurpassed  during  any  compar- 
able period  since  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, and  I  can  prove  It. 

The  apostles  of  the  detente  generally 
concede  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  admittedly  committed  to  aggression 
and  subversion.  But  they  tell  us  that 
the  Soviet  Communists  have  long  ago 
outgrown  this  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment. ,      i      i    Wi 

To  set  the  historical  record  straight, 
therefore,  let  me  examine  briefly  the  So- 
viet record  of  aggression  and  subversion 
and  expansion  in  recent  years,  separat- 
ing their  activities  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible from  the  activities  of  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

In  1956  there  was  the  suppression  ol 
the  Hungarian  revolution  by  the  Soviets. 

In  November  1958  there  was  Khru- 
shchev's BerUn  ultimatum  threatening  us 
with  all-out  thermonuclear  warfare  if 
we  failed  to  yield  to  his  demands. 

In  January  1959  Fidel  Castro  siezed 
power  by  fraud  in  Cuba,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  Soviet  help  to  impose  an 
open  Communist  dictatorship  on  the 
Cuban  people. 

In  February  I960  there  was  the  World 
Conference  of  Communist  Parties  in 
Moscow,  where  all  the  talk  was  in  terms 
of  a  final  all-out  assault  on  the  bastions 
of  Imperialism,  and  where  Khrushchev 
asked  the  delegates  to  "synchronize  their 
watches"  in  preparation  for  this  assault 

onus.  „     .  ^      * 

In  the  summer  of  1960  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted to  seize  power  in  the  Congo, 
working  through  Patrice  Lumumba. 
They  were  frustrated  only  when  the 
army  rose  against  Lumumba  and  forced 
the  500-man  Soviet  mission  out  of  the 
country.  ,  ^  , 

In  December  1960  the  Soviets  opened 
the  Laotian  crisis  by  publicly  mounting 
an  alrUft  of  weapons  to  the  insurgent 
forces  in  that  country. 
In  April  1961  there  was  the  Berhn  wall. 
In  August  1961  the  Kremlin,  after 
many  months  of  careful  preparation, 
abrogated  the  moratorium  on  testing. 
and  embarked  on  their  massive  series  of 
atmospheric  tests,  culminating  In  the  ex- 
plosion of  their  60  megaton  superbomb. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  the  Soviets  with 
the  greatest  secrecy  began  building  mis- 
sile sites  in  Cuba  and  shipping  Inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles  to  equip 
them. 

When  the  matter  was  first  raised,  the 
Soviets  gave  us  their  solemn  asurance 
that  they  had  no  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Thanks  to  President  Kennedy's  coura- 
geous action  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  mlssUes  were  there, 
and  to  agree  to  remove  them.  And  I 
hope  they  have. 

In  1963.  there  was  a  bloody  Commu- 
nist coup  In  Zanzibar  carried  out  by  Cas- 
tro trained  Alricans,  with  the  participa- 


tion of  Castro  Cubans.  As  a  result  of  the 
ill-advised  federation  of  Zanzibar  with 
Tanganyika  to  form  the  new  country  of 
Tanzania,  the  Communists  have  now 
achieved  a  position  of  near  dominance 
in  the  government  of  President  Nyerere. 
It  is  a  situation  which  is  causing  grave 
concern  in  all  of  cast  Africa. 

Beginning  in  1963,  the  Soviets,  through 
their  massive  shipments  of  arms  to  Pres- 
ident Sukarno,  made  themselves  primar- 
ily responsible  for  Sukarno's  so-called 
confrontation  with  Malaysia,  which  vir- 
tually succeeded  in  bankrupting  Indo- 
nesia and  created  a  serious  danger  of  war 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Year  1963  also  witnessed  Nasser's  in- 
vasion of  Yemen,  with  arms  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  its  open  poUt- 
ical  encouragement  as  well.  The  Soviets 
cannot  escape  moral  responsibility  for 
this  cruel  war  and  for  the  growing  threat 
it  now  poses  to  the  entire  Arabian 
Peninsula. 

In  October  1963  the  Soviets  further  in- 
flamed the  highly  dangerous  situation  in 
north  Africa  by  sending  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Ben  Bella  government  in 
large  quantities  and  by  openly  inciting 
the  Algerians  against  the  Moroccans. 

In  January  1964  there  were  the  terrible 
Panama  riots,  organized  and  led  by  iden- 
tified Castro  agitators  and  supported  to 
the  hilt  by  the  entire  Soviet  propaganda 
apparatus. 

In  January  1966  there  took  place  in 
Havana  the  so-called  Tricontinental 
Conference  of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  peoples.  The  Soviets  were  the 
chief  sponsors  and  financial  backers  of 
the  conference,  and  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion was  the  largest  to  attend  It. 
U.S.  imperialism  was  designated  the 
chief  enemy  by  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference. A  continuing  apparatus  of  sub- 
version was  set  up  under  Soviet  control. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
emerged  as  the  principal  architect  of 
revolutionary  violence  in  our  hemisphere 
was  recognized  by  the  Special  Consul- 
tative Committee  on  Security  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Speak- 
ing about  the  Havana  Conference,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  said: 

The  Committee  recognized  that  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  event,  of  major 
seriousness  Inasmuch  as  It  means  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  democracies,  lies  In 
the  fact  that,  It  Is  no  longer  Cuba  on  Its  own 
Initiative  that  proposes  to  export  Its  "revolu- 
tion" to  the  other  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, but  Russia  that  makes  common  cause 
with  the  "revolutionary  movements"  and 
promises  determined  support  to  the  "popu- 
lar liberation  movements"  that  follow  the 
example  of  Cuba. 


In  1966  and  in  this  year  of  1967  Soviet 
arms  shipment  to  the  leftist  regimes  of 
Syria.  Algeria,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic Iraq,  and  Somalia,  and  Soviet  politi- 
cal activities  have  posed  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  every  country,  all  the 
way  from  Gibraltar  to  Aden. 

We  have  been  warned  by  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan,  and  by  other  Arab  mod- 
erates, and  even  by  prominent  anti- 
Communists  In  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, that  the  current  epidemic  of  unrest 
in  the  Middle  East  must  not  be  viewed 
as  a  rash  of  unrelated  Incidents— that 
each  of  these  many  Incidents.  In  fact,  is 


an  integral  part  of  a  coordinated  plan 
designed  to  give  the  Kremlin  control  of 
the  whole  of  North  Africa,  and  to  give 
them  control  as  well  of  Arabia's  fabu- 
lous oil  deposits,  which  are  estimated  to 
contain  two-thirds  of  the  world's  known 
reserves. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  reconcile  this 
current  record  of  Soviet  actinty — in  the 
Far  East,  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  in  Latin  America—with  the  asser- 
tion that  we  are  today  in  a  state  of 
detente. 

THE    CONSVLAR    TREATY    AND    THE    PKIl-OSOPHT 
or    CONCILIATIONISM 

In  September  of  1965  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  tried  to  examine  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  conciliationism.  I  said 
then  that  if  the  pclicy  had  succeeded  in 
even  one  case,  a  strong  argument  could 
be  made  for  it.  But  it  has  failed  and 
faUed  miserably  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  tried. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  about 
the  argument  that  by  the  force  of  our 
example,  and  by  dint  of  making  a  few 
concessions,  we  can  move  even  dictators 
and  aggressors  to  abandon  their  aggres- 
sive ways  and  to  live  in  peace. 

What  is  not  commonly  realized  is  that, 
thanks  to  the  ver>'  strong  influence 
which  the  conciliationlsts  have  until 
now  wielded  in  the  Department  of  State, 
we  have  tried  this  approach  in  many  of 
our  dealings  with  the  Communist  world 
and  with  extremist  dictators  in  Asia  and 
A_f  rics 

Invariably,  the  results  have  been  the 
same. 

Our  concessions,  our  demonstrations 
of  good  will,  our  commitment  to  the 
quest  for  peace  even  to  the  point  of  Im- 
periling our  own  security,  have  all  been 
interpreted  as  signs  of  weakness  and 
have  inspired  the  Communists  and  ex- 
tremists whom  we  sought  to  influence  to 
respond  with  contempt  and  ingratitude 
and  new  aggression. 

If  our  efforts  at  appeasement  and  con- 
ciliation had  scored  even  a  single  condi- 
tional victory,  it  might  be  more  difficult 
to  argue  against  the  pundits  who  have 
been  talking  about  "detente"  and  the 
need  for  abandoning  our  rigid  and  anti- 
quated attitude  toward  the  cold  war. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  approach  has 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  in  every 
single  instance  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 
I  could  give  countless  examples  to 
prove  my  point.  But  let  me  limit  myself 
to  a  few  of  the  most  recent  instsmces. 

Our  most  dramatic  experience  with  the 
fatal  consequences  of  conciUationism 
took  place  in  1963. 

In  July  of  1963,  on  American  initiative, 
a  treaty  was  signed  banning  all  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water, 
and  in  space.  To  achieve  this  treaty,  we 
made  numerous  Important  concessions 
to  Soviet  obduracy. 

I  supported  this  treaty,  and  I  hope  that 
my  resolution  of  May  21.  1963,  played 
some  role  in  making  the  treaty  possible. 
I  supported  this  treaty,  and  I  still  sup- 
port it,  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  not 
because  I  harbored  an  Ulusions  that  it 
would  produce  any  abatement  In  Com- 
munist activities. 

One  month  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
In  August  1963,  the  news  broke  that  the 
Soviet   Union   was   facing   one   of   the 
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gravest  food  shortages  in  its  history  and 
that  it  was  in  the  market  for  American 
wheat. 

In  the  month  of  October,  we  agreed  to 
sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  $200  million 
worth  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  was  sold  not  at  the  price 
which  the  Government  had  paid  the 
American  farmer,  but  at  the  artifically 
low  world  price,  so  that  the  American 
Government,  in  effect,  was  subsidizing 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Concessions  were  also  made  on  freight 
rates  and  on  credits. 

The  sale  was  made  without  condition 

of  any  kind.  ^   „    . 

The  test  ban  treaty  his  beeng  hailed 
on  evei-y  side  as  the  fi: -t  serious  move 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  aims  race  and 
a  relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  terms  of  the  wheat  deal,  moreover, 
should  have  been  enough  to  persuade  the 
hardest  Soviet  heart  of  our  good  inten- 
tions, because  here  we  were  saving  the 
Soviet  Union  and  asking  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

But  how  did  the  Soviets  react  to  these 
two  historic  manifestations  of  good  will? 
First.  There  was  a  series  of  harass- 
ments  in  October  1963,  of  American  and 
British  conveys  on  the  Berlin  autobahn. 
Second.  In  the  month  of  October  1963, 
an  official  Soviet  delegation  in  Hanoi, 
the  capital  of  North  Vietnam,  broadcast 
a  call  for  the  expulsion  of  the  "American 
imperialists"  from  South  Vietnam,  de- 
nouncing us  as  terrible  people. 

Third.  The  Soviets,  again  during  the 
month  of  October  1963,  further  inflamed 
the  highly  dangerous  situation  in  North 
Africa  by  sending  arms  and  equipment 
to  the  Ben  Bella  government  in  large 
quantities,  and  by  openly  inciting  the 
Algerians  against  the  Moroccans. 

In  the  month  of  November  1963,  the 
Congolese  government  was  compelled  to 
expel  the  entire  Soviet  mission  when 
members  of  the  mission  were  caught  red- 
handed  with  documents  proving  their 
compUcity  in  a  leftwing  plot  to  over- 
throw the  Congo  Government. 

In  January  1963.  there  were  the 
Panama  riots,  which  were  organized  and 
led  by  identified  Castro  agitators  and 
which  were  supported  to  the  hilt  by  the 
entire  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus. 

This  was  at  the  time  when  we  were 
being  told,  "If  you  will  give  them  this 
wheat  and  you  will  enter  into  these 
agreements,  they  will  understand  us  bet- 
ter, and  they  will  cease  their  aggressive 
activities."  They  did  no  such  thing. 
They  stepped  them  up.  They  got  worse. 
Such,  over  a  brief  5-month  period,  was 
the  tally  of  Soviet  gratitude  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  for  our  deci- 
sion to  sell  them  wheat  on  highly  favor- 
able terms. 

The  record  could  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely. 

We  signed  the  Consular  Convention — 
and  we  were  rewarded  with  the  New- 
comb  Mott  case,  which  involved  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  American  citizen 
who  was  being  detained  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  This  incident  occurred  after 
we  signed  this  Consular  Convention,  not 
before. 

We  voted  with  the  Russians  for  the 
U.N.  resolution  banning  nuclear  weapons 
from  outer  space. 


The  Soviets  followed  this  a  few  months 
later  by  openly  parading  an  orbital  mis- 
sile in  Moscow.  And  when  we  sug- 
gested in  as  inoffensive  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible that  perhaps  this  constituted  a  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion, the  cold-blooded  Soviet  reply  was 
that  they  had  not  put  any  nuclear 
weapons  into  space — they  had  merely 
developed  weapons  which  could  be  placed 
into  space. 

We  bent  over  backward  to  honor  our 
side  of  the  cultural  exchange  agreement 
with  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  responded  to  the  consistent 
display  of  American  good  faith  by  can- 
celing the  "Hello  Dolly"  show  in  1965. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  feared  about 
that.  I  offer  it  only  as  an  indication  of 
what  we  are  up  against  all  the  time. 

Next,  they  refused  to  permit  the  Amer- 
ican oceanographic  research  vessel  Silas 
Bent  to  enter  Leningrad  Harbor  In  con- 
junction with  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Oceanography  in  May  1966;  and 
then  they  canceled  a  track  meet  with 
American   athletes  scheduled   for  July 

1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  speak  for  an- 
other hour  detailing  the  countless  fail- 
ures of  the  policy  of  conciliationism,  not 
only  in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  re- 
gime but  in  our  dealings,  as  well,  with 
other  dictatorial  aggressors,  starting  with 
Adolph  Hitler  and  winding  up  in  current 
times  with  Nkrumah  and  Nasser  and  Su- 
karno. 

All  of  these  experiences  bring  us  back 
to  the  central  point  that  totalitarian  re- 
gimes respect  only  firmness,  and  the  uni- 
lateral concessions  to  such  regimes  makes 
peace  less  secure  rather  than  more  se- 
cure. 


TOWARD  A  CENTJINE  DETENTE  WTTH  MOSCOW 

In  an  introduction  to  a  recent  study  of 
"Intellectual  Ferment  in  the  Soviet 
Union,"  I  took  the  stand  that  we  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  support 
and  encourage  the  progressive  opening 
up  of  Soviet  society.  Indeed,  the  open- 
ing up  of  Soviet  society  should  be  a 
cardinal  objective  of  our  diplomacy. 

To  this  end  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  broadest  possible  expansion  of  our 
cultural  exchange  program  so  long  as  the 
exchange  takes  place  on  a  tolerably  re- 
ciprocal basis.  We  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  an  increase 
in  tourism  between  the  two  countries. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  pay  a  very 
high  price  in  the  form  of  increased  trade 
and  even  credits  in  return  for  any  sig- 
nificant moderation  of  Soviet  policy  or 
for  any  genuine  reduction  of  her  cold 
war  activities. 

But  the  enactment  of  the  Consular 
Convention  and  the  expansion  of  East- 
West  trade  which  the  administration  has 
in  mind,  should  be  made  contingent  on 
several  basic  conditions. 

The  minimum  conditions  I  would  con- 
sider acceptable  are:  first,  Soviet  coop- 
eration in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to 
an  end,  and  second,  the  liquidation  of 
the  continuing  apparatus  of  subversion 
set  up  under  Soviet  leadership  at  the 
Havana  Conference  in  January  1966  and 
the  public  commitment  to  abstain  from 
all  subversive  activity  in  the  hemisphere. 

These  are  the  basic  minimum  condi- 
tions.   I  am  opposed  to  making  the  con- 


cessions implicit  in  this  treaty  in  ad- 
vance of  getting  these  conditions  because 
of  the  undeviatlng  history  of  Soviet  re- 
action to  all  of  our  decent  gestures. 

I  am  opposed,  even  more  fundamental- 
ly, to  ratification  of  this  convention  at 
this  juncture,  because  it  is  a  violation  of 
good  sense,  of  good  taste,  and  of  nation- 
al dignity  to  enact  any  such  agreement 
at  a  time — I  rei>eat — when  thousands  of 
our  boys  are  being  killed  by  Soviet  air- 
craft,  by  Soviet  weapons,  by  Soviet  ex- 
perts training  others  to  do  so. 

The  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  on  Moscow 
over  the  coming  months,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Kremlin  will  abandon  its 
adamant  attitude  of  recent  years  and 
truly  join  us  in  the  quest  for  an  effective 
regional  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  for 
agreements  that  will  make  peace  more 
secure  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  these,  I  believe,  are  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
not  ratify  this  Consular  Convention.  It 
is  badly  drawn  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  and  it  is  offered  at,  perhaps,  the 
worst  possible  time.  It  will  hinder  us 
rather  than  help  us  in  trying  to  achieve 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  urge 
approval.  They  say,  "Well,  after  all, 
it's  only  a  matter  of  10  or  15  more 
Soviet  officials.  What  difference  does  it 
make?    This  is  a  great  big  country." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  such  thing. 
There  is  vastly  more  at  stake  than  10  or 
15  additional  Soviet  officials. 

This  is  a  kind  of  political  shill  game, 
thinking  about  numbers  and  forgetting 
about  what  is  really  at  stake. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  against 
ratification  of  this  convention. 

I  am  tempted  to  move  for  its  return  to 
committee,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving from  the  convention  the  article 
which  provides  absolute  immunity  for 
consular  premises  and  for  all  members 
of  consular  establishments.  No  other 
country  enjoys  such  privileges.  I  do  not 
know  why  anyone  ever  put  it  into  this 
convention.  We  wrote  a  similar  agree- 
ment with  the  Japanese  at  the  same  time 
and  there  was  no  such  provision  of  abso- 
lute immunity.  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  country  has  ever  asked  for  such 
concession  and  I  wonder,  too,  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  asked  for  it  in  this  in- 
stance. I  should  like  to  know  who  sug- 
gested this,  who  drafted  these  specific 
provisions. 

If  I  were  in  favor  of  this  convention 
in  every  other  respect,  I  could  not  vote 
for  it — and  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
else  could — while  these  provisions  re- 
mained in  the  convention.  By  them- 
selves, these  weaknesses  call  for  rejec- 
tion of  the  convention. 

It  is  an  unprecedented,  unparalleled, 
and  unheard  of  monstrosity. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 

assumed  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question  at  this 

time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senalx)r  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
the  proponents  of  ratification  of  the  con- 
sular  treaty   urge   ratification   mainly 
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upon  the  ground  that  it  will  give  Ameri- 
can consuls  access  to  Americans  who 
happen  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  their 
greatest  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
at  the  time  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt recognized  Soviet  Russia,  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  an  executive  agree- 
ment with  President  Roosevelt  in  which 
Russia,  in  substance,  promised  virtually 
the  same  access  to  Americans  that  this 
Consular  Treaty  would  undertake  to 
give? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Before  the  Senator  entered  the 
Chamber,  I  spoke  about  that.  The  facts 
are  stronger  than  the  Senator  suggests. 
There  was  a  solemn  agreement,  written 
in  1933,  guaranteeing  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  American  citizens  who  are  ar- 
rested in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  the  Senator  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  why  in  the  world  we  have  not 
insisted  that  we  already  have  an  agree- 
ment with  them. 

Who,  does  the  Senator  suppose,  says 
we  do  not  have  such  an  agreement? 
Not  the  Soviet  Union,  but  our  own  De- 
partment of  State.  They  came  up  here 
with  a  memorandum  in  which  they  said, 
"Oh,  no,  that  agreement  is  no  good  any 
longer." 
Why  not? 

"Because  they  said  we  would  get  the 
same  terms  as  the  most  favored  nation. 
At  that  time  the  most  favored  nation 
was  Germany.  And  since,  during  World 
War  II,  Germany  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  Is  no  longer  the  most  favored 
nation,  and  therefore  the  agreement  is 
no  longer  valid." 

How  anyone  can  make  sense  out  of 
that  is  beyond  me.  The  agreement  did 
not  say,  "You  will  have  access  as  long 
as  the  Germans  have  access."  It  said, 
"You  will  have  access  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  most  favored  nation." 

Undoubtedly  the  agreement  with 
Germany  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the  So- 
viet invasion,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  Soviets  are  entitled  to 
break  a  parallel  agreement  with  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  when  we  examine  the 
main  argument,  it  comes  down  to  the 
proposition  that  we  should  ratify  this 
particular  treaty  because  Russia  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  solemn  agree- 
ment they  made  with  us  in  1933? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  just  about  it.  I 
think  the  Senator  puts  it  very  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  research  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  agree  with 
that  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  when  it  has 
been  proposed  that  we  enter  into  a  con- 
sular treaty  which  would  give  total 
criminal  immunity  to  consuls  and  their 
employees  who  happen  to  be  nationals 
of  their  country? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  It  has  ever  occurred. 
It  is  unheard  of.  We  have  no  such 
arrangement  with  the  nations  most 
friendly  to  us.  They  do  not  ask  for  it. 
I  doubt  that  they  would  want  it  in  their 
countries. 

CXni 375— Part  5 


As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  about  the 
time  that  this  treaty  was  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets,  we  were  simultane- 
ously negotiating  one  with  Japan;  but 
no  such  language  is  in  the  agreement 
with  Japan.  It  is  not  in  any  agreement 
with  any  other  country. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  understand  that  this  proposal, 
which  would  grant  total  criminal  im- 
munity to  Russian  consuls  and  the  em- 
ployees of  Russian  consulates  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Russian  nationals,  was  not  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  treaty  which 
was  desired  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  facts. 
If  the  Senator  is,  I  accept  his  statement 
as  true.  My  own  suspicion  is  that  that 
is  the  true  situation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  under  this  criminal  immu- 
nity provision,  if  the  Russian  consul,  or 
even  a  janitor  in  the  Russian  consulate 

who  happened  to  be  a  Russian 

Mr.  DODD.    Any  employee. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Should  assassinate  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  en- 
gage in  any  espionage,  he  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  punishment  whatever. 

Mr.  DODD.  None  at  all,  unless  the 
consul  agreed.  We  have  got  to  get  their 
permission.  Not  even  in  case  of  fire.  I 
referred  to  the  case  of  Madam  Kosen- 
kina,  who  jumped  out  the  consulate  win- 
dow in  New  York  City  in  1948.  Under 
this  agreement,  a  New  York  City  police- 
man could  not  have  climbed  the  fence 
into  the  courtyard  and  prevented  the 
Soviet  goons  from  dragging  her  back 
into  the  Consulate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  be  inaccurate 
to  say  that  this  treaty,  in  substance, 
would  confer  upon  the  Russian  consuls 
and  their  employees  who  are  Russian  na- 
tionals a  license  to  spy  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  a  sense.  Of  course,  I 
suppose  they  already  have  that.  They 
have  certainly  been  acting  as  if  they  had. 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  it  would  cer- 
tainly give  them  a  great  advantage  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Etoes  not  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  all  available 
information  indicates  that  Russia  is  sup- 
plying weapons  and  munitions  to  assist 
the  North  Vietnam  Government  in  kill- 
ing Americans  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  information 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
most  of  the  American  pilots  who  go  to 
their  death  in  bombing  missions  over 
North  Vietnam  go  to  their  death  as  a 
result  of  being  shot  down  by  missiles 
supplied  by  Russia  to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
bit  of  doubt  about  it.  I  am  sure  that 
Is  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  find  any  justification  for 
the  belief  that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
will  Increase  the  respect  in  which  the 
United  States  is  held,  either  by  its  own 
citizens  or  by  nations  abroad,  if  the 
United  States,  in  effect,  sips  tea  with 
Russia  in  Washington  and  Moscow  while 
Russia  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  slaying 


and  maiming  of  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course  not.  The  Sen- 
ator well  knows  that  there  is  only  one 
answer  to  that.  It  would  dreadfully 
hiu-t  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  views. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  questions.  They  will  be  helpful,  I 
hope,  in  understanding  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  say. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.    The  sale  of  wheat  to 
which   the   Senator   refers,   as   I   recall 
reading  in  the  public  press,  was  based, 
first,  on  the  fact  that  half  of  this  wheat 
would  be  shipped  in  American  ships. 
Mr.  DODD.     I  believe  it  was. 
Mr.    MURPHY.      And,    therefore,    it 
would  create  jobs  for  American  seamen 
and  longshoremen. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the 
same  instance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Was  this  carried  out? 
Mr.  DODD.    No,  it  was  not  done. 
Mr.  MURPHY.    Was  it  not  also  men- 
tioned  continually   in  the   public   press 
that  the  sale  would  help  the  gold  balance 
of  our  country  ? 

Mr.  DODD.     It  was. 
Mr.   MURPHY.    Because  the  wheat 
was  supposed  to  be  paid  for  in  gold? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  not  paid  for  in 
gold. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Did  they  pay  for  it  at 
all? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
precise  status  of  these  payments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
longshoremen  refused  to  load  this 
wheat? 

Mr.  EMDDD.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  MURPHY.     And  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appealed  to  them,  on 
the  basis  of  helping  international  rela- 
tions? 
Mr.  DODD.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.     And  promised  them 
that  they  would  have  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  wheat  shipped  in  American  ships? 
Mr.    DODD.     That    is    exactly    what 
occurred. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  my  memory  correct 
that  none  of  these  conditions  was 
carried  out? 

Mr.  DODD.  None  of  the  conditions 
was  met. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DODD.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  Soviet  Union  breaking  every 
agreement  they  wish  to  break.  If  there 
is  anything  certain  in  world  history, 
it  is  that  fact.  There  is  an  almost  un- 
broken record  of  broken  agreements. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j'ield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  doing  an  excellent  and  com- 
prehensive job  of  pointing  out  continued 
acts  of  aggression  and  continued  anti- 
American  acts  of  the  Moscow  Commu- 
nist government. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  given 
by  advocates  of  this  treaty  for  Its  ratlfl- 
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cation  Is  that  communism  has  now 
changed.  We  are  never  told  the  date 
when  the  change  came  about,  and  we 
are  never  given  the  details  of  the  change. 
We  have  tried  to  get  them  to  do  so  on 
the  record,  during  the  hearings:  we  have 
tried  to  elicit  them  by  correspondence  to 
determine  what  the  changes  are  and  the 
element  of  this  alleged  detente. 

The  Senator  read  into  the  Record  In- 
stance after  instance,  with  dates  and 
specific  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  are  still  trying 
to  do  us  in,  set  us  back,  and  destroy  us. 
The  Senator  could  bring  his  recital  of 
instances  right  up  to  this  very  hour,  be- 
cause every  edition  of  the  newspapers 
yesterday  carried  a  report  in  which 
Kosygin  alleged  the  reasons  as  to  why 
the  war  continues  In  South  Vietnam. 
He  said  that  we  disregard  on  our  side 
any  possibUity  of  peace  negotiations, 
putting  the  finger  on  the  United  States. 
All  that  we  have  to  do  to  know  where 
he  stands  is  read  what  he  says.  We  do 
not  have  to  have  it  interpreted  by  the 
State  Department  when  it  speaks  about 
a  detente  that  does  not  exist. 

Here  Is  what  Kosygin  said  yesterday. 
He  accused  the  United  States  of  break- 
ing the  terms  of  the  truce  and  moving 
our  troops  in  a  better  position  while  the 
truce  was  on.  saying  nothing  about  the 
fact,  and  it  is  well  known,  and  we  have 
photographic  evidence  to  verify  it,  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  moving  mu- 
nitions and  troops,  and  shipping  supplies, 
in  one  violation  after  another  during 
the  entire  truce  period. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
have  the  facts  which  are  available  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  If  there  is  a  detente  let  some- 
body, somewhere,  some  time  describe  it 
in  the  Record.  Let  us  analyze  It.  Let 
us  have  dates  of  the  changes  and  the 
evidence  when  It  Is  said  that  commu- 
nism has  changed.  Instead  of  a  lot  of 
nebulous  adjectives  about  a  change  of 
position  which  has  not  occurred.  Of 
course,  this  Is  a  changing  world.  No 
one  alleges  that  everything  Is  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  when  Khrushchev  at- 
tacked the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  he  did  so  by  taking  off  his  shoe 
and  pounding  on  the  desk.  The  extent 
of  the  change  seems  to  be  that  Com- 
munist leaders  are  condenming  us  today 
with  spokesmen  who  have  their  shoes  on 
instead  of  off.  Is  that  the  kind  of  change 
that  they  are  talking  about?  It  Is  a 
change  or  a  difTerence  without  a  dis- 
tinction. Surely,  we  are  entitled  to 
better  evidence  than  that. 

I  salute  the  Senator  for  presenting 
to  us  facts  on  which  to  make  a  reason- 
able appraisal  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

I  believe  the  facts  that  I  have  stated 
to  be  true.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  be  written  into  the 
Record. 

I  wish  to  add  one  additional  thought 
about  this  cultural  exchange.  After 
all  of  this  bitter  experience  in  cancel- 
ing one  thing  after  another,  we  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  put  in  a  clause  pre- 
venting such  abuses  In  the  renegotia- 
tion of  the  agreement.    What  did  they 


do'  The  Russians  said  "No,"  so  we 
signed  on  their  terms.  This  is  what  we 
are  doing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  that  point,  having  been  an  adviser 
for  some  years  on  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change. ^    ^ 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
was  on  the  Cultural  Exchange. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  what  the  Senator  has  said 
is  not  only  true  but,  if  anything,  it  is 
understated. 

I  know  how  the  negotiations  went  for- 
ward and  of  the  months  during  which 
our  people  sat  across  the  table  and  was 
continually  Insulted. 

I  recall  another  interesting  experience 
that  may  be  of  Interest  for  the  Record 
in  connection  with  this  colloquy.  At  one 
time  a  great  Russian  Molseyev  ballet 
came  to  America.  The  man  in  charge 
of  that  ballet  is  one  of  the  cultural  lead- 
ers. He  had  a  magnificent  troupe  and 
show.  When  he  returned  to  Russia,  he 
called  in  six  of  the  leading  people  in  the 
active  performing  arts  and  explained  to 
them  that  he  had  been  fooled,  that  he 
had  been  hoodwinked  by  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  American  people  are 
not  bad  people.  He  said  that  they  were 
nice,  friendly,  and  appreciative:  that  the 
theaters  and  stages  were  fine;  that  the 
directors  and  the  people  in  the  casts 
were  better  than  he  had  at  home;  and 
that  the  lighting  in  the  theaters  was 
good.  Then  we  lost  track  of  him  for  6 
months.  He  had  done  the  wrong  thing. 
He  had  gone  home  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  recite  this 
experience  is  that  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant In  helping  to  understand  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  talking  about 
entering  into  a  treaty.  Likewise,  it  shows 
their  character  as  a  part  of  their  di- 
plomacy. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  in  history 
when  we  should  deal  in  facts  for  a  change 
and  stop  dealing  in  wishful  thinking  and 
hopeful  fantasy.  As  far  as  I  can  discern, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  their  ulti- 
mate objective,  which  is  to  impose  their 
system  on  the  entire  world  by  force.  This 
flies  exactly  in  the  face  of  everything 
I  have  learned  in  living  in  this  great 
country  for  over  a  half  century  as  an 
American,  and  knowing  what  it  is  to  be 
free. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 

California. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut on  the  magnificent  address  he 
has  Just  delivered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
studied  communism  and  is  as  well  In- 
formed on  this  subject  as  possibly  any 
Member  of  Congress.  He  understands 
how  communism  operates.  He  under- 
stands the  conspiracy  of  communism  to 
dominate  and  enslave  the  world.  The 
Senator's  address  today  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and,  in- 
deed, by  every  citizen  in  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  earlier  today  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton! delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
made  this  statement: 


The  Soviet  Union  and  ♦he  Soviet  Union 
alone  has  it  within  Its  power  to  stop  the 
killing  and  brtng  the  combatants  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  at  once. 

Does  the  able  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Of  course  I  do.  How 
could  I  disagree?  All  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  to  do  is  stop  shipping  muni- 
tions, stop  moving  their  oil  tankers,  sup- 
plying aircraft,  and  sending  in  their  ex- 
perts  to  train  the  Vietcong  so  that  they 
can  better  kill  our  boys.  Of  course  they 
could  stop  it.  They  could  stop  It  by  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  if  they  wanted  to. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  years  from  1955  to  1964.  the  aver- 
age aid  provided  by  the  Soviets  to  North 
Vietnam  was  only  approximately  $35  mil- 
lion? That  is  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 10  years.  But  this  year  alone.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  aid  given  by  the 
Soviets  to  North  Vietnam  will  run  be- 
tween $800  million  and  $1  billion.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is 
approximately  the  figure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  have  provided  1,000  or  more 
surface-to-air  missiles  to  be  used  to  fire 
at  American  pilots  and  knock  down 
American  planes? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  it  is  true. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  the  Soviets  are  now  replacing  with 
larger  and  more  sophisticated  Soviet 
guns  the  original  installations  supplied 
by  the  Chinese  in  more  than  6,000  loca- 
tions? 

Mr.  DODD  Yes,  it  is  true. 
Mr.  THURMOND  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  are  supplying  technicians  by 
the  thousands  to  assist  with  the  SAM 
sites  and  the  complicated  radar  facilities 
and  communications  equipment  and 
other  devices  used  to  assist  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  this  war? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  that  Is  true.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  commonly  known  to  everyone 
who  is  familiar  with  this  situation.  They 
are  doing  that  every  day. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  have  taught  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  man  more  than  350  SAM  mis- 
siles and  have  provided  3.000  or  more 
antiaircraft  guns  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  assist  them  In  their  war  effort? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  North  Vietnamese  could  not  con- 
tinue the  war  for  24  hours  without  Rus- 
sian support.  No  one  can  tell  me  that 
Red  China  can  do  much,  with  the  con- 
dition it  is  in  today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  supplying  the  most 
modern  type  of  helicopters  to  North  Viet- 
nam, and  that  they  have  been  spotted  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  are  there  In  great 
numbers? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  they  are  there  in 
great  numbers.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  an  officer  who  Just  returned  from 
that  area.  From  what  he  said,  I  am  con- 
fident the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  are  supplying  the  oil  to  run 
the  machines  of  war  in  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  they  are. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  And  in  the  past 
18  months  have  supplied  more  than 
300.000    metric    tons,    and    last    month 
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alone  supplied  between  25.000  to  30,000 
metric  tons? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  that  is  true.  There 
is  a  long,  almost  continuous,  line  of  tank- 
ers from  the  Black  Sea  to  North  Vietnam. 
That  is  how  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
continue  the  war. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  are  supplying  aid  of  every 
kind  to  North  Vietnam  and  that  80  per- 
cent of  that  aid  goes  in  Soviet  ships  by 
sea  and  about  20  percent  goes  by  rail  or 
plane  across  China,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  Soviets  are  delivering  80.000 
or  more  tons  of  goods  a  month  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  in  this  war? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  believe  those  fig- 
ures are  correct.    I  have  heard  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
about  a  ship  a  day  in  some  weeks,  and 
when  not  one  a  day.  one  every  other  day. 
goes  in  to  assist  Hanoi,  which  ships  carry 
missiles,  radars,  antlcraft  guns,  and  other 
supplies  for  North  Vietnam  to  carry  on 
the  war? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  common 
knowledge.  I  do  not  think  the  Soviets 
deny  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Soviets  are  supplying,  of  all  the  war 
equipment  going  in  into  North  Vietnam. 
80  to  90  percent,  contrary  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Red  Chinese  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  flow  of  materiel  to  as- 
sist in  the  conduct  of  this  war? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  say  the  Senator 
is  correct.  All  the  Information  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  supports  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  we  know  the 
Soviets  are  chiefly  responsible  for  sup- 
porting the  North  Vietnamese,  and  with- 
out whose  help,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
the  war  would  end  almost  tomorrow,  is 
it  not  unbelievable  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship 
and  friendship  to  Soviet  Russia  at  a  time 
when  our  boys  are  being  killed  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  not  understand- 
able. We  have  been  extending  the  hand 
of  friendship  for  a  long  time.  We  saved 
the  Soviet  Union  In  World  War  n.  I  am 
not  going  to  reread  the  evil  record,  but 
from  that  day  forward  we  have  done 
everything  to  help  Russia  and  to  demon- 
strate that  we  wanted  to  get  along  with 
her.  And  all  we  have  received  In  return 
Is  more  aggression  and  more  trouble. 

So  why  should  we  agree  to  this  terribly 
drafted  convention?  I  say  even  if  Soviet 
Russia  were  not  supporting  North  Viet- 
nam against  us  In  the  war.  even  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  not  doing  the  100  other 
things  she  is  doing,  this  convention  Is 
such  a  shoddy  Job  of  diplomacy  that  on 
this  ground  alone  It  ought  to  be  turned 
down.  It  is  unbecoming  to  this  country 
even  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true,  con- 
cerning the  war  In  Vietnam,  that  in  1966 
the  United  States  suffered  35,000  casual- 
ties, and  that  for  the  first  6  weeks  of 
1967  casualties  were  running  1,000  a 
week,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000?  In  spite  of  that  fact,  we 
are  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  if 
we  ratify  this  treaty.  Is  that  not  a  cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  resissert  what  I 
said.  I  am  not,  and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  not,  against 


extending  the  hand  of  friendship.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  does  not  want 
to  do  it. 

I  have  said  over  and  over  again:  By 
all  means,  let  us  have  cultural  exchanges 
and  other  kinds  of  agreements  designed 
to  open  up  relations  and  to  open  up 
Soviet  society  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
are  people  who  are  no  different  from  us. 
They  crave  freedom  and  Justice.  There 
are  many  signs  that  they  are  trying  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  war  hawks  among 
my  colleagues.  But  I  say.  For  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  stop  this  nonsense.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  concessions,  let  us  ask 
the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  sending  sup- 
plies into  Vietnam,  to  stop  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  our  friends,  to  stop  sub- 
version. 

What  less  should  we  ask  for,  before  we 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  confers 
such  marked  advantages  on  them? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  war  effort  would  fall  within  a  short 
while  if  Soviet  Russia  did  not  bolster  the 
enemy,  and  that  we  could  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion  and  bring  the  American 
boys  home,  because  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  this  year  alone  5,000  Ameri- 
can boys  will  be  killed  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  sad  to  say.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
all  that  Soviet  Rus.sia  has  to  do  to  bring 
a  great  measure  of  peace  to  the  world, 
is  to  cease  its  goal  of  world  domination 
and  let  other  nations  alone? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  "Who  is  it  that  Is 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world  ?  Only 
the  Communists. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  What  other  nation  in 
the  world  today  is  creating  the  chaos  and 
disorder  and  trouble  in  the  world  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  DODD.  There  are  no  other  na- 
tions but  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China.  We  hear  the  nonsense  that  little 
regimes  around  the  world  are  disturbing 
the  peace.  That  Is  not  true.  There  is 
only  one  power  In  the  world  that  is  caus- 
ing trouble,  difficulty,  and  distress.  If 
only  that  power  would  be  reasonable  and 
Join  with  us,  to  devote  our  full  energy 
and  talents  to  helping  the  poor  said  the 
downtrodden  and  the  needy  in  the  world, 
in  building  hospitals  and  schools  and 
other  necessities  of  mankind,  how  dif- 
ferent the  world  would  be.  The  Ameri- 
can p>eople  want  to  do  it.  Millions  of 
other  people  want  to  do  it.  It  is  the  So- 
viet Union  primarily  that  Is  preventing 
the  realization  of  this  objective. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  news  media 
in  this  country  have  led  our  people  to 
think  that  the  big,  bad  wolf  is  Red  China. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  Red 
China  and  her  aspirations,  but  right  now 
Red  China  is  torn  from  within.  A  strug- 
gle is  going  on  between  the  Soviet  Chi- 
nese and  the  Mao  Chinese,  and  Red 
China  is  not  able  to  extend  aid  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  She  is  not  in  a  position  to 
do  harm  to  the  world  or  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  main  threat  to  peace  In  the 
world  today  is  Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Red  China  is  so  involved  in  in- 
tei-nal  difficulties  that  she  cannot  do 
much  elst  but  try  to  help  herself.    Never- 


theless. I  think  she  is  a  very  worrisome 
factor  in  the  world.  But  I  must  answer 
the  Senator  that  the  principal  cause  of 
trouble  in  the  world  is  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  Red  China. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  for  his  fine  address. 
I  think  he  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  this  debate. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ihank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who.  with  his  questions 
has.  I  am  sure,  clarified  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  say. 

I  know  my  facts  are  right. 

I  know  that  the  events  I  have  listed 
are  correctly  listed. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  strained  any  un- 
derstanding of  events.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  anyone  would  consider  that  I  have 

Somehow,  the  idea  has  gotten  around 
that  there  has  been  this  big  change  in 
Soviet  poUcy.  How,  I  pray,  that  that 
might  be  so;  how  we  all  pray.  But  re- 
grettably the  facts  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  yet  so. 

W.^I\-ER   OF   RVLE   XXXVII rNANIMOUS-CONSEN'T 

REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  rule  XXXVII.  that 
it  be  in  order  for  Senators  to  call  up 
amendments  to  any  article  of  the  pend- 
ing treaty  at  any  time  until  the  Senate 
has  concluded  its  consideration  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  instead  of  read- 
ing and  amending  the  treaty  article  by 
article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
remain  unalterably  opposed  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  seems  to  me  that  aJiy 
treaty  is  Inapproprllate  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  chiefly  responsible  for 
supplying  the  sophisticated  weapons 
which  are  killing  American  servicemen  In 
Vietnam.  The  proponents  of  this  treaty. 
It  seems  to  me.  have  reversed  the  order 
of  progression  In  the  steps  we  must  take 
toward  peace.  Until  our  substantive  ob- 
jections to  Soviet  policy  are  first  removed, 
no  progress  can  be  made.  Until  the 
Soviet  Union  halts  Its  aggressive  alms, 
the  so-called  lessening  of  tensions  is  an 
illusion.  A  more  objective  description  of 
these  diplomatic  concessions  Is  "piece- 
meal surrender." 

Mr.  President,  my  further  study  of  this 
treaty  has  brought  to  light  a  sleeper 
clause  which  has  not.  even  at  this  late 
date,  received  the  attention  It  requires. 
This  clause  casts  the  shadow  of  doubt 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  basis  of  this 
treaty  is  reciprocity.  The  conditions  of 
a  closed  and  an  open  society  are  so  dis- 
similar, the  principles  of  a  totalitarian 
and  a  free  society  are  so  greatly  antago- 
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nistic,  and  the  very  facts  of  diplomatic 
Ufe  are  so  strikingly  different  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  States, 
that  there  can  never  be  actual  reciprocity 
in  fact.  The  plain  facts  are  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  never  have  agreed  to 
this  treaty,  unless  its  leaders,  bent  upon 
world  conquest,  firmly  believed  that  they 
were  getting  a  significant  advantage  in 
the  continuing  war  of  attrition  against 
the  capitalist  world. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Soviets  will  have 
won  a  major  battle  in  their  war  of  sub- 
version against  the  United  States  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified,  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  this  particular  clause. 

I  refer  to  article  2.  paragraph  8,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

with  the  exception  of  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
state,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (c)  of  Article  1 
of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations, no  national  of  the  sending  state 
already  present  in  the  receiving  state  or  to 
transit  thereto  may  be  appointed  as  a  con- 
sular officer  or  employee  of  the  consular 
establishment. 

The  apparent  function  of  this  para- 
graph is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
filling  their  consulates  in  the  United 
States  with  men  who  have  not  been 
cleared  in  advance.  Its  purpose  is  os- 
tensibly to  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  to  approve 
each  individual  appointment  to  a  Soviet 
consulate  within  our  boundaries.  Yet 
this  clause  has  a  major  exception  that 
will  make  the  control  of  subversion  ex- 
tremely diflScult.    I  quote  again: 

With  the  exception  of  membeTS  of  the 
staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  send- 
ing state,  as  defined  in  jMiragraph  (c)  of 
Article  1  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations. 

This  exception  needs  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  First  of  all,  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  has 
not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  United  States, 
nor  has  it  been  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor,  even  though  it  was  signed  in  1961, 
3  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Soviet 
consular  treaty.  As  a  multinatlon  treaty, 
covering  the  general  field  of  consular 
relations,  one  would  think  that  the  Vi- 
enna Convention  would  have  been 
brought  up  for  consideration  before  the 
present  treaty.  The  Soviets  are  not  even 
parties  to  the  Vienna  Convention,  and 
the  Vienna  Convention  is  not  before  us. 
What  concerns  us  here  is  only  the  par- 
ticular definition  of  "consular  staff," 
embodied  in  the  Vienna  Convention,  and 
here  made  a  part  of  the  consular  treaty 
with  the  U.S.S.R.    That  definition  is: 

The  "members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission- 
are  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  staff,  of 
the  administrative  and  technical  staff,  and 
of  the  service  staff  of  the  mission. 

These  three  categories  of  personnel  are 
therefore  included  in  the  sleeper  exemp- 
tion to  be  granted  in  the  Soviet  consular 
treaty. 

What  this  means  is  that  any  person  of 
any  category  attached  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  to  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion at  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Byelorussian  mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Ukranian  mission  at  the  United 
Nations,  or  at  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat may  be  named  as  a  Soviet  con- 
sular   officer,    with    all    the    attendant 
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privileges  and  immunities — without  the 
consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
United  States.  When  we  consider  that 
at  present  908  Soviet  nationals  are  now 
attached  to  Soviet  missions  within  our 
boundaries,  the  guarantees  of  paragraph 
8  are  largely  meaningless. 

What  is  the  practical  effect  of  this 
sleeper  clause?  The  piactical  effect  Is 
that  908  potential  spies  already  in  the 
United  States  will  be  granted  immunity 
fi-om  prosecution.  For  example:  The 
Soviets  could  appoint  an  obscure  mem- 
ber of  the  mission  from  category  3— 
a  chauffeur,  or  a  gardener — as  a  consu- 
lar officer.  He  would  immediately  get  the 
special  consular  immunities  not  at- 
tached to  a  mere  diplomatic  mission. 
The  United  States  would  not  be  aware 
of  his  consular  status.  He  could  travel 
freely  throughout  his  consular  region — 
conceivably  the  whole  United  States,  if 
no  districts  were  agreed  upon.  He  could 
carry  diplomatic  pouches  and  baggage 
whose  fastenings  would  be  inviolable.  If 
apprehended,  perhaps  even  in  the  midst 
of  espionage  activity,  he  would  only  have 
to  identify  him.self  as  a  Soviet  consular 
officer  to  go  free,  with  whatever  baggage 
he  might  be  carrying.  The  only  recou'se 
of  the  United  States  would  be  to  declare 
him  persona  non  grata. 

This  clause  puts  the  danger  of  espio- 
nage activity  in  a  different  light.  The 
FBI  would  be  watching  not  merely  15 
additional  Soviet  nationals  at  a  cost  of 
$125,000  a  year  as  the  advocates  of  this 
treaty  proclaim.  The  FBI  would  have 
to  watch  908  potential  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs, with  no  reasonable  guide  as  to 
which  ones  might  have  secretly  been  ap- 
pointed consular  officers  with  immunity 
from  prosecution.  Of  the  908  Soviets  in 
the  United  States  attached  to  diplomatic 
missions,  only  452  have  immunity  now 
because  of  their  status.  Under  the  So- 
viet consular  treaty,  any  of  the  908  could 
get  immunity  through  appointment  as 
consular  officers:  and  it  must  be  noted, 
further,  that  the  452  diplomatic  officials 
who  presently  enjoy  immunity  would  en- 
joy the  heightened  immunity  that  comes 
from  occupying  consular  premises. 

Let  me  explain.  The  premises  of  any 
mission  to  which  a  consular  official  was 
attached  would  immediately  get  all  the 
immunities  of  a  consulate.  The  Soviets' 
No.  1  request  for  a  consulate  would  un- 
doubtedly be  for  their  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Embassy  would  instantly 
gain  privileges  it  does  not  now  have.  An 
Embassy  may  not  be  entered  now  except 
in  three  cases:  Rrst,  by  means  of  a  court 
order;  Second,  presumed  consent  in  case 
of  fire:  Third,  presumed  consent  if  police 
officers  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
felony  is  being  committed  within  the 
premises. 

An  embassy  which  won  status  as  a  con- 
.sulate  could  not  be  entered  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever.  Neither  fire  nor  police 
officials  could  enter.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1948,  the  Soviet  Consulate 
in  New  York  was  closed  after  the  Rus- 
sian schoolteacher,  Mrs.  Oksana  Step- 
anova  Kasenkina,  jumped  to  a  courtyard 
of  the  consulate.  Her  Injured  body  was 
removed  by  New  York  City  police  officials 
and  carried  to  safety.  Under  the  Soviet 
Consular  Treaty,  there  could  be  no  more 
Kasenkina  cases;  police  would  have  to 
stand  by  helplessly  while  such  a  victim 


bled  to  death  on  the  paving  stones.  The 
Soviet  consular  treaty  erects  a  wall  as 
high  and  as  tragic  as  the  Berlin  wall. 

With  such  a  wall  around  the  Soviet 
consulates,  article  18  also  takes  on  addi- 
tional significance.  Article  18  says  that 
a  consular  establishment  may  make  "use 
of  all  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion." In  the  light  of  modern  accom- 
plishments in  radio  communication,  such 
a  privilege  is  easily  abused.  Frequencies 
can  be  shifted  to  illegal  bands;  messages 
can  be  transmitted  in  speeds  up  to  1,000 
words  a  second.  Although  radio  can  be 
monitored,  the  chances  of  catching  such 
transmissions  and  cracking  their  codes 
would  be  virtually  negligible.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  our  enemy,  and  while 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  supporting  a 
cruel  war  against  us,  it  seems  astonish- 
ing that  we  would  willingly  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  special  immunities  for 
rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  data. 
Let  us  remember,  then,  that  a  consular 
officer  gets  not  only  immunity  from  the 
process  of  justice,  but  from  jurisdiction 
as  well. 

Under  this  treaty  he  will  get  immunity 
from  civil  and  administrative  process  as 
well.  This  means  that  he  cannot  be  ar- 
rested, sued,  or  regulated  by  the  rules 
set  up  by  the  duly  authorized  authorities 
for  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  has,  in  effect,  a  license  to 
travel  at  will,  with  whatever  baggage  he 
chooses.  And  when  he  returns  to  his 
home  base,  he  can  shut  himself  up  in 
security  and  transmit  intelligence  to 
Moscow  without  interference.  What 
better  setup  could  be  imagined  for  espio- 
nage activity? 

Diplomatic  immunity  as  now  under- 
stood does  not  confer  these  privileges. 
The  diplomat  is  immune  only  from  proc- 
ess, not  from  jurisdiction.  He  is  not  free 
to  travel  pt  will.  His  diplomatic  luggage 
is  inviolable  only  in  transit  between  the 
embassy  and  his  home  state.  No  present 
treaty  allows  him  to  operate  direct  radio 
transmission  home.  His  premises  may 
be  entered  with  a  special  court  order.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  seek  to  confer  the  higher  status 
of  consular  officer  upon  many  of  its  pres- 
ent diplomats  here  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  Soviet 
missions  at  the  U.N.  could  demand  the 
same  immunities  for  their  premises  in 
New  York  as  accorded  to  the  Embassy 
in  Washington,  once  the  Embassy  has 
been  raised  to  the  privileges  of  a  con- 
sulate under  this  treaty.  Under  the  In- 
ternational Organization  Immunities 
Act,  a  diplomatic  mission  may  seek  the 
same  treatment  accorded  to  any  other 
diplomatic  mission.  Thus,  not  only  can 
the  Soviet  missions  demand  the  same 
treatment  as  Its  Embassy-consulate,  but 
all  121  missions  to  the  U.N.  can  ask  the 
same.  The  snowball  effect  of  this  treaty 
has  not  been  carefully  considered. 

One  other  point,  a  lesser  point  to  be 
sure,  must  also  be  considered.  Once  we 
enter  upon  this  treaty,  we  have  no 
method  of  suspending  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, short  of  terminating  the  validity 
of  the  entire  treaty.  Once  a  consulate  Is 
opened,  it  Is  opened  as  long  as  the  treaty 
Is  in  force.  We  appear  to  have  the  right 
to  suspend  consular  operations  under 
article  2,  paragraph  5.    There  It  states: 
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A  head  of  a  consular  establishment  may 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his  duties  only 
after  havtog  been  recognized  In  this  capacity 
by  the  receiving  state. 

By  withholding  this  recognition,  we 
could  suspend  the  functions  of  that  office. 
Such  a  situation  might  be  desirable  after 
a  consular  head  is  expelled  by  declaring 
him  persona  non  grata.  In  a  period  of 
tense  relations,  such  a  suspension  could 
be  a  beneficial  safety  valve. 

Yet  in  article  6.  we  find  that  the  send- 
ing state — in  this  case,  Soviet  Russia — 
has  the  power  unilaterally  to  appoint  a 
"temporary  head."  The  full  name  of  this 
person  must  be  transmitted  in  advance. 
But  nothing  is  said  about  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  temporary  head.  There  is 
no  opportunity  to  suspend  recognition. 
Nevertheless,  article  6,  paragraph  2,  says: 

A  person  empowered  to  act  as  tempwrary 
head  of  the  consular  establishment  shall 
enjoy  the  rights,  privileges  and  Immunities 
of  the  head  of  the  consular  establishment. 

Some  people  may  say  that  the  privi- 
leges which  the  Soviet  Union  gains  are 
reciprocal.  They  say  that  the  United 
States  will  get  the  same  exemptions. 
But  in  the  context  of  the  Soviet  police 
state,  the  exemptions  are  meaningless. 
This  difference  is  amply  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Soviet  Constitution 
dealing  with  treaties.  Our  Constitution, 
says,  article  VI,  and  I  quote: 

All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  tJnlted  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  Judges  In  every  state  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  is  somewhat 
different.     Article  14  says: 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  as  represented  by  Its 
highest  organs  of  state  power  and  organs 
of  state  administration,  embraces:  (a)  Rep- 
resentation of  the  USSR  In  International  re- 
lations, conclusion,  ratification,  ajid  denun- 
ciation of  treaties  of  the  USSR  with  other 
states.  .  .  . 

Whereas  we  consider  a  treaty  to  be  a 
matter  of  national  honor,  superseding 
even  our  own  laws,  the  Soviets  stand 
ready  to  denounce  a  treaty  the  moment 
It  no  longer  gives  them  the  upper  hand. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Soviets  intend 
to  denounce  this  treaty  any  time  soon, 
because  the  manifest  advantages  are  all 
on  their  side. 

My  belief  is  that  the  Communists  will 
seek  to  exploit  these  advantages  until 
they  are  caught  in  some  fiagrant  attempt 
at  subversion  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
ternatively, they  will  pay  lipservice  to 
its  provisions  until  the  moment  arrives 
when  they  wish  to  create  an  Interna- 
tional incident. 

Any  Intelligence  successes  we  might 
score  by  having  a  "listening  post  in 
Leningrad"  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
advantages  available  to  Soviet  spies  op- 
erating in  a  free  society.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  a  U.S.  consul  in  Leningrad 
would  be  able  to  keep  tabs  upon  the  anti- 
ballistic-mlsslle  Installations  which  the 
Soviets  have  been  putting  in  place.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel, sitting  in  an  office  in  Leningrad, 
In  a  country  where  movement  is  re- 
stricted and  watched,  would  be  able  to 


learn  much  about  such  sensitive  instal- 
lations. Such  observations  would  be  tan- 
tamoimt  to  playing  the  old  pea-and-shell 
game. 

Let  us,  therefore,  review  the  nonre- 
ciprocal  benefits  which  the  Soviets 
would  gain  from  this  treaty. 

First.  The  Soviets  get  the  absolute 
right  to  name  any  of  908  diplomats  now 
within  our  country  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  a  consular  officer. 

Second.  The  United  States  would  not 
know  which  diplomats  were  so  named. 

Third.  Such  an  unknown  agent  could 
travel  at  will,  carrying  diplomatic  lug- 
gage. 

Fourth.  The  immunities  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  premises  could  be  raised  to 
consular  status,  with  absolute  nonentry. 

Fifth.  The  premises  of  Soviet  U.N. 
missions  could  also  gain  the  right  of  ab- 
solute nonentry. 

Sixth.  All  other  U.N.  missions  could 
claim  the  same  treatment  under  the  rec- 
iprocity of  the  International  Organi- 
zations Immunities  Act. 

Seventh.  The  Soviets  presently  have 
twice  as  many  diplomats  at  the  U.N.  as 
at  their  Washington  Embassy:  the 
United  States,  of  course,  has  only  the 
Embassy  at  Moscow.  The  absolute 
right  of  naming  consular  officers  without 
prior  approval,  therefore,  is  not  recipro- 
cal on  a  comparable  basis. 

Eighth.  The  restrictions  in  the  Soviet 
society  make  any  comparisons  of  oppor- 
tunities for  espionage  a  poor  joke. 

Mr.  President,  I  addressed  this  body 
on  February  19  and  raised  other  points 
which  made  it  appear  incredible  to  me 
that  we  could  expect  any  benefits  to  ac- 
crue from  this  treaty.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviets  had  consistently  violated 
their  past  agreements  on  so-called  pro- 
tections to  be  granted  to  U.S.  citizens 
who  travel  within  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
even  made  the  gesture  of  honoring  the 
present  agreement,  on  an  interim  basis, 
since  it  was  signed.  I  pointed  out  the 
precedents  it  would  establish,  and  the 
problems  it  would  cause  for  smaller 
states.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  memorandum 
to  all  Senators  which  summarized  these 
points.  I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  memorandum  now  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  or  Arguments  by  Senator  Strom 

Thurmond,   Rejpublican.  of  South  Caro- 

UNA,  Opposing  the  Consttlar  Treaty 

1.  No  treaty  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
foreign  consulates  on  U.S.  soil.  (We  have 
had  Soviet  consulates  In  the  past  without  a 
treaty.) 

2.  Roosevelt-Lltvlnoff  Agreement  of  1933 
provided  similar  "protections"  to  those 
sought  In  this  treaty.  (See  Thurmond  Re- 
marks to  Senate,  February  9.  1967.  Congres- 
sional  Record,  pp.  3227-3229.) 

3.  Soviets  have  consistently  violated 
Roosevelt-Lltvlnoff  Agreement  of  1933. 

Lltvlnoff  agreed  to  offer  consular  protec- 
tion to  U.S.  citizens  even  without  negotlat- 
ins;  a  consular  treaty. 

U.S.  State  Department  used  the  1933  agree- 
ment as  the  basis  for  offlclal  protests  against 
violations  of  U.S.  rights. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  held  that 
U.S.   citizens   had    a   right  of  access   to   US. 


officials  even  without  written  agreements  by 
U.S.S.R. 

4.  Soviets  have  not  honored  the  provisions 
of  the  1964  treaty  during  the  30  months 
since  it  was  signed. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  cited  20 
cases  since  the  signing  where  the  standards 
of  the  treaty  have  not  been  met. 

5.  Soviets  agreed  to  this  treaty  because  it 
provides  immunity  against  prosecution  for 
consular  personnel. 

Soviets  insisted  upon  this  provision,  be- 
cause it  allows  only  for  the  expulsion  of  con- 
sular personnel,  and  not  for  prosecution  of 
criminal  acts,  including  espionage.  This  is 
a  dangerous  precedent  In  law. 

6.  A  precedent  would  be  set  facilitating 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  in 
Latin  American  countries,  nations  which 
might  well  be  less  equippixl  to  counter 
massive  subversion. 

7.  If  Soviet  law  is  so  capricious  that  US. 
consular  employees  need  special  immunity 
while  in  the  U.S.S.R..  then  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  to  normalize  travel  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets. 

8.  Protection  sought  in  the  Baltic  States — 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — by  an  ar- 
rested U.S.  citizen  would  amount  to  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  forcible  Inclusion  of  these 
nations  into  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  U.S.  has  never  recognized  these  states 
as  part  of  the  USSR. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  a  distinguished  high  ranking 
former  officer  in  the  armed  services  of 
this  counti-y  and  a  long-time  student  of 
military'  and  international  affairs.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  other  countr>' 
to  whom  we  have  granted  the  immunity 
provisions  for  consular  officials  now  con- 
templated in  this  consular  treaty? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
the  Senator  from^Quth  Carolina  would 
say  that  he  knowsowko  other  country  to 
which  such  concessions  have  been 
granted,  and,  having  had  research  done, 
has  been  informed  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  include  even 
our  friendliest  countries,  such  as  Eng- 
lish-speaking United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada, together  with  West  Germany? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So,  in  this  instance,  for 
some  reason  which  has  not  quite  been 
made  clear  to  the  Senate,  we  proposrd  a 
complete  degree  of  immunity  to  a  coun- 
try which  certainly  is  less  friendly  to 
the  United  States  than  are  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany: 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  pointed  out,  a  country  with  whose 
Indtistrial  complex  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
are  at  war,  because  they  are  being  killed 
over  there  with  the  sophisticated  weap- 
ons given  by  the  Communists  in  Moscow 
to  their  Communist  associates  in  Hanoi. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Earlier  today,  I  made  J,he  point  that 
the  Soviets  are  supplying,  in  North  Viet- 
nam, antiaircraft  artillery,  surface-to- 
air  missiles,  Mig  planes,  complex  radar 
installations,  artillerj'.  and  many  other 
weapons  that  are  used  to  kill  American 
boys. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Based  on  the  Senatoi  s 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  an  offi- 
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cer  of  our  Armed  Forces,  would  he  say 
that  petroleum  is  an  important  military 
essential  in  modern  warfare? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Petroleum  is  an 
essential,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  sup- 
plying viitually  all  the  oil  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  using  to  fight  the  Vietnam 

war.  ^    „ 

Mr  MUNDT.  How  long  does  the  Sen- 
ator iaelieve  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  continue  their  fighting  without  oil? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  the 
war  would  end  very  shortly  if  the  Soviets 
discontinued  their  support  to  North  Viet- 
nam. ,       ,  „ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  tend  to  follow, 
therefore,  that  anything  that  tends  to 
decrease  the  flow  of  oil  and  of  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  to  North  Vietnam  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  war.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ,, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  reverse  side 
of  the  coin  be  equally  true — that  any- 
thing that  makes  it  easier  or  more  ac- 
ceptable for  the  Communists  in  Russia 
to  supply  petroleum  and  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  North  Vietnam  would  tend 
to  prolong  the  war? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
what  the  people  of  this  country  desire 
more  desperately  than  anything  else  at 
this  time  is  an  early  and  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Certainly,  that  is 
most  essential,  in  order  to  save  American 
lives.  It  has  been  estimated  that  5.000 
American  boys  will  die  this  year  in  Viet- 
nam, in  this  war. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Speaking  of  statistics, 
somebody  pointed  out  that  18,000  Amer- 
icans visit  Russia  per  year,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  pleasure  or  for  profit,  and  that 
of  the  18,000  Americans  visiting  Russia 
for  the  purpose,  approximately  nine  per 
year  have  become  involved  with  the  toils 
of  the  law— about  three  of  them  per  year 
for  serious  offenses  or  for  trumped-up 
charges  which  appear  serious,  the  other 
six  for  lesser  reasons.    But  nine  Ameri- 
cans getting  into  difficulty  in  Russia  per 
year  does  not  appear  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  be  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  problems  and  the  perils  and  the  diffi- 
culties confronted  by  500,000  Americans 
fighting  in  Vietnam.    While  we  should, 
of  course,  as  Senators,  share  great  con- 
cern for  any  American  in  trouble  or  in 
peril  anywhere,  I  would  think  that  the 
emphasis   on    the    part   of   the    Senate 
should  be  on  what  we  can  do  to  reduce 
the  problems,  the  difficulties,  and  the 
perils  of  the  500.000  boys  who  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  rather  than  to  show  so  much 
concern  for  the  nine  people  per  year  get- 
ting in  trouble  in  Russia  while  traveling 
there  for  their  own  profit  or  pleasure. 

Mr.  THURMONT).  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  eminently  correct,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Now.  to  justify  the 
treaty,  we  are  told  that  if  we  ratify  It. 
these  nine  Americans,  on  the  annual 
average,  getting  into  difficulties  in  Rus- 
sia, shall  have  the  guarantee  that  Ameri- 
can authorities  will  be  notified  that  they 
are  in  jail,  and  that  then  American  con- 
sular officials  would  have  the  right  to 
confer  with  them.    Etoes  the  Senator  find 


anything  at  all  In  the  treaty,  in  big  print 
or  small,  indicating  any  other  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  American  in  trouble  in 
Russia  except  the  right  of  notification 
and  the  right  to  confer  with  the  consular 
officers? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  studied  it 
very  carefully.  I  have  had  it  researched 
carefully.  The  only  point  that  seems  to 
be  made,  I  believe,  in  the  report  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  on  page  5  under  the  word 
"Conclusion,"  where  it  is  stated: 

A  majority  of  the  committee  beUeves  that 
the  Convention  will  afford  significant  and 
needed  protection  for  American  travelers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  any  American  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  who  may,  at 
some  future  time,  serve  In  consulates  that 
may  be  established  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


That  is  the  main  point  that  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  make  in  advocating  ap- 
proval of  this  treaty.  I  would  answer 
that  In  these  four  points.  I  would  say, 
first,  that  the  right  to  be  visited  by  an 
American  consul  does  not  protect  an 
American  against  the  vagaries  of  Soviet 
law  or  guarantee  a  fair  trial.  Second, 
the  right  of  visitation  does  not  protect 
an  American  citizen  against  trumped  up 

Third,  the  right  of  visitation  does  not 
protect  an  American  from  mistreatment, 
and  perhaps  even  murder  such  as  was 
accorded  Newcomb  Mott. 

Four,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
planned  diplomatic  immunity  Is  neces- 
sary for  our  consular  officers  because  of 
the  danger  of  trumped  up  charges. 

That  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
State  Department  memorandum.  What 
kind  of  protection  will  ordinary  citizens 
get  If  we  have  to  have  this  kind  of  treaty 
to  protect  consular  officers  over  there? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  any- 
where, directly  or  indirectly,  by  impli- 
cation or  expression,  which  assures  the 
American  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  sent  to  prison  in  Russia  of  anything 
beyond  notification  and  consultation? 
There  is  nothing  even  remotely  assur- 
ing his  release  to  American  officials  or 
the  granting  to  him  of  his  freedom. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Taking  the  position  of 
the  State  Department  at  its  best,  accept- 
ing everything  else  as  a  fact,  all  we  hope 
to  get  out  of  these  concessions,  out  of  this 
treaty,  out  of  this  encouragement  to  the 
Russians  to  send  even  more  supplies  to 
their  Communist  fighting  allies  in  Hanoi, 
is  that  these  nine  people  who  get  into 
difficulty  will  have  a  chance  to  notify 
their  officials,  and  that  the  American 
consular  official  can  go  in  and  visit  them. 
The  supporters  of  the  treaty  go  one 
step  further  than  that.  They  then  say 
that  is  why  we  want  the  treaty  and  then 
they  hint  that  there  may  be  another 
benefit  because  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  send  15  consular  officers  to  the  city 
of  Leningrad,  and  this  may  give  us  a  new 
kind  of  listening  post;  that  these  con- 
sular officers  can  roam  around  Russia 
in  that  closed  society  and  notice  what  is 
going  on  which  is  adverse  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 

But  here  again,  the  generalization 
shrinks  to  an  item  of  small  significance 
when  it  is  related  to  the  facts  because 


the  facts  in  that  connection  are  con- 
tained in  article  27  of  the  treaty,  which 
is  found  on  page  291  of  the  committee 
hearines.  It  is  a  short  one-sentence 
concession.    I  shall  read  it : 

ARTICLE    27 

Subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  state  concerning  zones  entry  Into 
which  Is  prohibited  or  regulated  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  a  consular  officer  shall 
be  permitted  to  travel  freely  within  the  limits 
of  his  consular  district  to  carry  out  his 
official  duties. 

Meaning,  an  American  consular  office 
in  Leningrad  is  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  receiving  state  of  Rus- 
sia.   Who  decides  that?    The  Russians. 

It  can  be  a  legitimate  reason  or  an 
entirely  false  reason,  but  for  any  reason 
whatever.  If  they  say  this  is  off  grounds 
for  consular  security  reasons,  our  con- 
sulate people  cannot  visit  there. 

Again,  I  wish  to  read  that  article. 

Subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  state  concerning  zones  entry  Into 
which  Is  prohibited  or  regulated  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  a  consular  officer  shall 
be  permitted  to  travel  freely  within  the  llmiu 
of  his  consular  district  to  carry  out  hla 
official  duties. 
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They  have  hamstrung  and  surrounded 
the  alleged  freedom  of  any  consular  of- 
ficers that  we  may  place  in  Leningrad  or 
anywhere  else  so  that  they  are  circum- 
scribed from  seeing  or  hearing  anything 
the  Russians  do  not  want  them  to  visit, 
see,  or  hear;  whereas,  over  here,  they 
have  "open  sesame"  permission  to  visit 
any  place  that  any  American  tourist  can 
visit.  That  was  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  question  was  asked  of  Dean  Rusk; 
If,  in  fact,  this  listening  post  and  ob- 
servation post  has  any  validity,  why  do 
we  not  put  our  American  consul  in  Vla- 
divostok or  Kiev,  where  we  know  noth- 
ing of  what  is  going  on?  The  answer  is 
in  the  hearings.  They  said  that  Vladi- 
vostok is  a  closed  city.  Americans  can- 
not visit  there  and  they  cannot  place 
them  in  Kiev. 

Many  Senators  have  been  in  Lenin- 
grad. I  spent  considerable  time  there. 
It  is  90  minutes  from  Moscow.  It  Is  a 
seacoast  city,  a  cosmopolitan  city,  the 
most  western  of  all  Communist  cities. 
In  Leninrad  they  have  developed  a  cus- 
tomary cosmopolitan  approach  rather 
comparable  to  seacoast  cities  anywhere. 
Tourists  can  go  to  Leningrad  by  the 
thousands  and  see  anything  there  that 
a  consular  officer  can  see,  and  hear  any- 
thing that  a  consular  officer  can  hear. 
The  Russians  do  not  let  this  country 
consider  putting  the  consulates  In  the 
areas  where  it  Is  important  for  us  to 
know  more  about  Russia,  Russian  think- 
ing, Russian  installations  and  programs, 
and  Russian  plans  and  plants. 

The  second  of  the  only  two  reasons 
that  the  State  Department  advances  for 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  therefore,  falls 
as  flat  as  the  first,  because  in  the  first 
the  American  citizen  is  guaranteed 
nothing  but  a  visit  through  the  bars 
from  his  consular  officer.  In  the  second, 
the  consular  officer  is  guaranteed  noth- 
ing but  the  right  of  movement  around 
the  consular  district  on  official  duties 
where  the  Russian  Government  pre- 
scribes it  is  permissible  for  him  to  roam. 
For  all  of  that  we  jeopardize  a  great 


deal.  I  shall  address  the  Senate  during 
this  debate  on  some  of  the  very  great 
losses  we  will  suffer  from  this  kind  of 
treaty,  losses  in  terms  of  national  unity 
at  home  and  international  support 
abroad,  losses  in  terms  of  the  morale  of 
the  troops  who  do  not  understand  a  gov- 
ernment which  helps  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  Russian  war  machine 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  killing  of  their 
comrades  fighting  with  them  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  those  matters 
because  to  my  surprise  many  Senators 
have  not  read  the  treaty.  It  Is  long.  It 
is  complicated.  It  is  highly  Interesting. 
I  heard  a  Senator  say  today,  T  am  100 
percent  against  expanding  trade  with 
Russia  when  we  are  at  war  with  the 
Russian  machine,  but  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  machine  and  the 
trcfltV-" 

However,  it  is  written  in  the  treaty. 
If  Senators  will  read  the  draft,  one  of 
the  purposes,  fimctions,  and  objectives 
of  the  consular  treaty  is  the  expansion, 
and  precisely  that,  of  trade.  The  Presi- 
dent candidly  stated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  In  a  single  sentence — not 
separated  by  a  comma,  connected  to- 
gether— that  he  wanted  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  consular  treaty  and  East- 
Wpst  tr&dlc 

The  President  put  them  together. 
The  Department  of  State  put  them  to- 
gether. They  are  In  the  treaty.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  had  better  decide  what  we 
are  going  to  do  once  we  have  opened  up 
this  lock,  so  far  as  marching  down  the 
road  is  concerned,  in  continuing  to  ex- 
pand exports  to  Russia,  to  strengthen 
her  war  machine,  to  Increase  her  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  North  Vietnam  In  order 
to  prolong  a  war  which  everyone  in 
America,  from  the  President  on  down, 
is  trying  to  bring  to  a  successful  end. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  message  to  Con- 
gress from  the  President,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  anyone  else,  advocat- 
ing this  treaty,  giving  one  single,  solitary 
reason  how  strengthening  the  Russian 
industrial  complex  so  that  it  can  in- 
crease its  supply  of  arms  to  Hanoi,  can 
shorten  the  war.  Not  unless  It  is  going 
to  be  shortened  by  driving  out  Ameri- 
can troops,  or  causing  us  to  surrender. 
That  alternative,  I  am  sure,  the  vast 
majority  of  Senators  abhor  and  abom- 
inate. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  his  very  infor- 
mative and  interesting  statement.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  the 
hearings,  because  they  are  now  before 
us,  and  perhaps,  read  the  treaty,  too, 
which  Is  a  precedent-shattering,  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  move  in  time  of  war.  I 
also  recommend  a  careful  reading  of  all 
points  of  view  expressed  in  the  commit- 
tee report  which  Is  also  now  available. 
Let  any  Senator,  if  he  can,  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  part  of  next  week  when 
we  will  continue  to  debate  it  before  it  is 
voted  upon,  deny  that  never  before — 
I  repeat,  never  before — In  American  his- 
tory has  a  Commander  in  Chief  of  an 
American  Gtovernment,  busily  drafting 
boys  to  go  overseas  to  fight,  ever  dared 
to  propose  that  we  expand  the  capacity 
of  the  enemy  to  kill  our  troops  by  letting 
a  few  American  profiteers  sell  to  the 


Industrial  complex  of  the  enemy,  so  as 
to  shore  up  his  economy  in  order  that 
he  can  concentrate  on  making  addi- 
tional weapons  to  send  to  our  enemies 
to  be  used  to  kill  and  malm  American 
boys  in  uniform. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

EXECUTIVX  AMENDMENT  NO.   1 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  executive  amendment  No.  1  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Amend  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  article  19 
to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  A  consular  officer  shall  be  exempt  from 
arrest  or  prosecution  In  the  receiving  state 
except  when  charged  with  the  commission 
of  a  crime  which,  ui>on  conviction,  might 
subject  the  Individual  guilty  thereof  to  a 
sentence  of  Imprisonment  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  more. 

"3.  The  Immunity  granted  by  paragraph  3 
may  be  waived  by  the  sending  state.  Waiver 
must  always  be  expressed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  XEX  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
that — 

Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  Immunity  from 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
state. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic  has  a  consular  treaty  been  made 
with  this  provision.  The  first  grant  of 
Immunity  was  made  in  1790,  during  the 
first  term  of  President  George  Washing- 
ton, but  it  related  purely  to  diplomatic 
officers.  Consular  treaties  have  always 
been  considered  to  cover  economic  offi- 
cers, and  not  diplomatic  officers. 

We  have  had  many  friends  throughout 
the  world  since  1790.  We  have  had  a 
special  relationship  with  Great  Britain. 
At  one  time  the  Republic  of  France  was 
one  of  our  close  friends.  We  have  en- 
joyed friendship  with  our  great  neighbor 
to  the  north,  Canada,  over  many  years. 
We  have  enjoyed  friendship  with  our 
southern  neighbor,  Mexico,  and  many 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  But  our 
Government  has  never  seen  fit  heretofore 
to  grant  immunity  to  consular  officers  on 
such  a  far-reaching  basis  as  section  2  of 
article  19. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting 
a  war  in  South  Vietnam,  with  some  half 
a  million  of  our  finest  young  manhood 
involved,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  fur- 
nishing the  sophisticated  weapons  with 
which  those  young  men  are  being  killed 
and  maimed,  that  we  would  grant,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  particularly,  criminal  im- 
munity, which  we  have  never  granted  to 
any  nation  on  earth. 

The  siun  and  substance  of  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  would  be  to  change 
article  19  and  make  it  similar  to  the  con- 
sular treaties  that  we  have  with  every 
other  nation  on  earth.    It  would  provide 


for  immunity  for  misdemeanors  and  mis- 
demeanors only.  It  would  not  provide 
immunity  for  felonies.  Why  should  we 
give  a  greater  status  to  the  consular  of- 
ficials of  the  Soviet  Union  than  we  give 
to  the  consular  officials  of  Canada,  or  of 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  power  on  the 
face  of  the  earth?  It  seems  to  me  incon- 
ceivable at  this  time  that  we  should 
grant  criminal  immunity  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  would  authorize  a  janitor 
in  a  Soviet  consulate  to  assassinate  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  recourse  we  would  have  would  be 
to  expel  that  janitor  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  address  my- 
self further  on  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  shall  do  so  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  consular  con- 
vention with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  reported  favor- 
ably and  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  My  decision  on  this 
matter  has  been  made  only  after  careful 
deliberation  and  weighing  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  view 
of  the  large  number  of  inquiries  from 
and  expressions  of  opinions  by  constitu- 
ents on  this  issue,  I  wish  to  summarize 
briefly  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to 
this  conclusion. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  potential  threat  this  treaty  might 
pose  to  our  national  security.  Much 
concern  about  the  convention  has  been 
expressed  because  of  the  presumed  op- 
position by  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Because  of  conflicting 
reports  regarding  his  views,  I  wrote  Mr. 
Hoover  on  February  1,  asking  him  to  in- 
form me  about  his  true  position.  The 
response  of  the  Director  clearly  indicated 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  treaty  would 
be  a  serious  danger  to  internal  security. 
In  commenting  about  his  testimony  on 
March  4,  1965.  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  that  his  reference  to  making  the 
work  of  his  agency  more  difficult  was  not 
intended  to  imply  that  "the  problems 
presented  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Soviet-bloc  personnel  in  the  United 
States  could  not  be  handled  by  the  FBI." 
A  common  misconception  about  the 
treaty  is  that,  if  it  were  approved,  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  able  to  open  consulates 
in  a  number  of  major  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  to  flood  our  Nation  with  large 
numbers  of  espionage  agents.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  true.  The  convention  it- 
self does  not  directly  provide  for  opening 
consulates:  the  establishment  of  any 
consulate  would  be  open  to  future  nego- 
tiation and  approval. 

Moreover,  contemplated  at  present  is 
only  one  consulate  with  a  staff  of  no 
more  than  12  to  15  Russian  nationals. 
When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  there  are 
already  something  over  450  Soviet  na- 
tionals in  this  capacity  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  are  no  doubt  kept 
carefully  under  surveillance  by  the  FBI, 
the  additional  danger  which  might  arise 
from  this  small  increment  appears  to  be 
very  minimal,  indeed.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that,  if  our  Federal 
agents  can  protect  us  from  any  espionage 
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which  might  be  conducted  by  the  sizable 
group  of  Soviet  representatives  now  in 
the  United  States,  it  could  render  the 
same  excellent  service  if  that  number 
should  be  increased  by  a  dozen  or  so. 

Let  us  remember  and  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  free  and 
open  society.  With  comparatively  few 
restrictions,  all  foreign  nationals  are  at 
liberty  to  travel,  study,  and  live  in  the 
various  areas  of  our  country.  At  the 
present  time  Russian  citizens  who  are 
here  visiting  or  working  for  their  Em- 
bassy or  for  the  United  Nations  may  le- 
gitimately acquire  most  of  our  latest 
scientific,  political,  economic,  and  other 
publications.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  it  is 
now  much  more  difficult  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  U.S.S.R.  than  it  is  for 
Russian  agents  to  secure  accurate  data 
about  us. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Con- 
sular Convention  provides  for  reciprocal 
rights.  If  we  should  agree  to  allow  a 
Soviet  consulate  to  be  opened  in  the 
United  States,  we  would  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  an  American 
consulate  in  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  my  opinion  our  Nation 
would  stand  to  gain  greatly  from  such 
an  outpost.  It  would  give  us  the  privi- 
lege of  observing  firsthand  many  of  the 
major  events  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  would  provide  additional  di- 
rect contacts  with  the  Russian  people. 
Many  persons  have  tended  to  overlook 
or  have  not  realized  the  significance  of 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
treaty.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  would  gain,  for  the 
first  time,  guaranteed  access  to  any 
American  citizens  who  may  be  appre- 
hended and  detained  wiiile  traveling  or 
visiting  in  the  U.S.S.R.  If  the  treaty  is 
approved  it  would  obligate  Russian  of- 
ficials to  notify  our  Embassy  or  con- 
sulate about  s-uch  an  arrest  within  1 
to  3  days  and  provide  free  access  to  any 
detained  American  within  4  days. 

The  importance  of  the  right  of  U.S. 
officers  to  meet  with  American  citizens 
who  may  be  arrested  and  jailed  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
some  18.000  U.S.  citizens  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  last  year  without  this  pro- 
tection. Unfortunately,  several  were 
jailed  for  extended  periods  without  their 
families,  their  friends,  or  even  their  Gov- 
ernment knowing  where  they  were  or 
what  had  happened  to  them.  They  sim- 
ply disappeared.  To  me,  this  guaranteed 
safeguard  for  American  citizens  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  far  out- 
weighs any  possible  difficulty  which  the 
convention  could  cause  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  always  possible  that 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  might  at 
some  time  in  the  future  refuse  to  honor 
all  provisions  of  the  treaty.  If  this 
should  ever  happen,  our  Government's 
recourse  would  be  to  declare  the  treaty 
to  be  no  longer  binding  and  its  provi- 
sions nonoperative.  In  other  words, 
while  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  in  our 
best  Interest  to  approve  the  convention, 
we  must  always  be  on  the  alert  against 
any  failure  to  observe  its  terms  and  U. 
disavow  the  agreement  immediately  if  i1 
should  be  violated. 


On  balance,  then,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  more  to  gain  than  to 
lose  from  ratifying  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion and  that  our  gain  would  be  com- 
paratively much  greater  than  any  ad- 
vantage which  might  possibly  accrue  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  vote  "yea"  on  this 
important  measure. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
665 »  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  As  in  legislative  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  three  differences  in  the  versions  of 
S.  665  for  resolution  by  the  conference. 

The  difference  that  probably  is  the 
subject  of  most  interest  in  the  Senate 
relates  to  the  so-called  Mansfield -Clark 
amendment,  containing  the  declaration 
of  congressional  policy  on  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  on  finding 
an  honorable  way  to  end  the  fighting 
there. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  had  three 
paragraphs.  The  first  two  paragraphs 
were  retained  intact  by  the  conferees. 
A  modification  was  made  in  the  third 
paragraph  to  accommodate  a  reluctance 
by  the  House  conferees  to  accept  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  an  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Geneva  accords.  The 
compromise  language  expresses  approval 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962  and 
support  for  the  reconvening  of  the  na- 
tions that  participated  in  those  confer- 
ences or  for  a  meeting  of  any  nations 
that  are  involved  and  concerned  to  try 
to  agree  on  plans  for  ending  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  under  honorable  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  in  no  wise  detracts  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  purport  and 
intent  of  the  Mansfield-Clark  substitute 
and  that  it  does  no  violence  whatever  to 
its  intent.  In  general,  it  somewhat 
clarifies  it. 

The  second  item  in  conference  was  the 
addition  by  the  House  of  $81  million  in 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  EA-6A  aircraft.  This 
kind  of  aircraft  is  used  for  electronic 
countermeasures.  The  Marine  Corps 
strongly  desires  to  procure  more  aircraft 


of  this  type.  It  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  in  Vietnam.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  retain  the  additional  author- 
ization. 

The  third  difference  was  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WiluamsI.  This 
is  another  expression  of  congressional  in- 
tent that  contracts  be  formally  adver- 
tised and  awarded  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidders  whenever  the  circumstances 
permit  such  action.  This  provision  was 
retained  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  total  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  trie 
Senate  was  $4,467,200,000.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  the  $81  million  for  the  EA-6A 
aircraft  the  total  of  the  bill  agreed  to  in 
conference  is  $4,548,200,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
Interpret  the  changed  language  in  sub- 
section 3,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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(3)  Its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  Involved  and  interested  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962,  and  for  formulating  plans 
for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Intent  expressed 
in  the  course  of  debate  on  March  1  when 
the  original  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  2  and  72  to  19  on  final 
adoption  remains  the  same.  The  admin- 
istration has  many  times  called  for  a  re- 
convening of  the  nations  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Geneva  Conferences,  and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "conferences"  be- 
cause it  means  without  question  the 
Geneva  Conferences  of  1954  and  1962. 
If  the  nations  who  participated  in  those 
conferences  were  to  be  reconvened  they 
would,  of  course,  use  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussions the  agreements  reached  in  those 
years. 

As  far  as  the  statement  "or  any  other 
meeting  of  nations  similarly  involved 
and  interested"  is  concerned  that  would, 
in  my  opinion,  take  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  whole  or  in  part  for  the  formu- 
lating of  plans  seeking  to  bring  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. It  would  also  include  such  meet- 
ings as  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!  who 
has  advocated  an  all-Asian  conference 
and  it  would  include  any  other  grouping 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  or 
considered  or  which  might  still  come 
into  being  for  this  specific  pui-pose.  In 
my  opinon,  and  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell),  the 
changed  language  in  sub.section  3 
strengthens  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  that  it  is  now  more  flexible 
and  will  have  the  approval  of  both 
Houses  rather  than  the  Senate  alone. 

I  am  delighted  and  encouraged  with 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  conferees 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  place  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  conference  report  now 

before  us.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     TbftiC^ 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conferenc«>^^ 

report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  w- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate,  in  executive  session, 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Sen- 
ate, in  executive  session,  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday.  March  9,  1967,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  8,  1967: 
Agency  for  Internation.^l  Development 

Maurice  J.  Williams,   of  Maryland,   to   be 

Assistant  Administrator   for   the   Near   East 

and  South    Asia,   Agency    for    International 

Development,  vice  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Albert  SchefTer  Lang,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, new  position. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) : 

David  A.  Carter  William  F.  Golden 

Harry  W.  Clarke  Jack  L.  Conerly 

Armand  L.  Chapeau      Joseph  F.  Gall 
Michael  J.  Blaschum     James  V.  Sorce.  Jr. 
Bruce  T.  Colllngs,  Jr.    Billy  R.  Warren 
David  A.  Bailey  Gary  L.  Hutchens 

Kermit  Johnson  Bertram  "B" 

Freddie  R.  Lewis  Townsend 

Frederick  K.  Patterson  Richard  J.  Burke 
Paul  L.  Hooper.  Jr. 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masters : 

CALIFORNIA 

Richard  S.  Long,  Needles.  Calif..  In  place 
of  E.  S.  Chadburn.  retired. 

Carl  H.  Wlnnefeld,  Nlpton.  Oallf..  In  place 
of  P.  R.  Cogglns,  declined. 

COLORADO 

Emll  G.  Johnson,  Durango,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  S.  C.  Parker,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

William  F.  Johnson.  Bradley,  HI.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Lustlg,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Cornish,  Dunlap,  111.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Harker.  St..  retired. 

James  C.  Bukowskl,  Momence,  HI.,  In  place 
of  L,  V.  DuMontelle,  retired. 

INDIANA 

William  H.  Hauser,  Coal  City,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  O.  A.  Karns,  transferred. 

IOWA 

John  E.  Tomb.  Eldora.  Iowa.  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Bahne.  retired. 

KENTUCKT 
Barbara   B.   Brand.    JefTersonvUle.   Ky..   In 
place  of  G.  P.  Bedford,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

W.  Leo  Wall,  Alexandria,  La..  In  place  of 
E  W.  Cruse,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Gerald  L.  Veldman.  Hudsonvllle.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Kenneth  VanHeukelum.  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

Ragnvald  N.  Aaker.  St.  Hllalre.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Holmes,  retired. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

M.  Deaton  McAuley.  Byhalia,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  E.  E,  Perry,  retired. 

Delois  W  Lowery,  Georgetown,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Catchings,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Russell  p.  Merrill.  Jr  .  Hampton  Falls,  N.H., 
In  place  of  R.  P.  Merrill,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Delores  E.  Moore,  Emerado,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  V.  M.  Fosnes,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Harry  H.  Emmons.  Interlaken,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  V.  Kellogg,  retired. 

Lowell  R.  Felder.  Redwood,  N.Y..  in  place 
of  R.  I.  Gates,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Gilbert  L.  Fergu-son,  Kernersvllle,  N.C.,  In 
pl.ice  of  J.  H.  Linville,  retired. 

OHIO 

Charles  E.  Franz,  Sr.,  Stony  Ridge.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  L.  H.  Hurrelbrink,  retired. 

OREGON 

Alma  M.  Elliott.  Chiloquin.  Dreg..  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Zadlna,  resigned. 

TEXAS 

Mary  L.  MonUndon,  Aiken.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  I.  M.  Langfeldt,  retired. 

Webster  T.  Graves,  Coleman,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  P.  R.  Warren,  retired. 

John  H.  Wood.  Dimmltt.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
E.  L.  Davis,  deceased. 

UTAH 

Ned  B.  Mitchell,  Altamont,  Utah,  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Orr,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Lester  L.  Hall,  Montpeller.  Va.,  ofBce  es- 
tablished November  30,  1962. 

WISCONSIN 

John  F.  Mooney.  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  L.  J.  Ford,  retired. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

LINE 


George  A.  Weaver 
Charles  N.  Paxton 


MEDICAL   CORPS 

Howell  E.  Wiggins 

In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  A.  Smith,  FR19176,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Roadman,  FR3379, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cooper.  FR4861.  Regular 
Air  Force.  

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Strong,  Jr..  FR2010. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Jeffrey.  Jr..  FR2057, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  Bleymaler.  FR3883, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon,  FR4150, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Brandon,  FR4712. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Hlgglns,  FR20019,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  FR8211, 
Regular  Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  A.  Plnson,  FR3117,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  W.  Paulson.  FR3871,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Locke,  FR4042,  Regular 

Air  Force. 


Brig.    Gen.    Richard    A.    Yudkin.    FR4480, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  W.  Schlnz.  FR4646.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  F    Blood.  FR4766    Reg- 
ular -Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Sam   J.   Byerley.   FR4875.   Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  N.  Wilson,  FR5255   Reg- 
ular -Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    William    H,    Reddell.    FR8874. 
Recular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Andrew    S.    Low,    Jr..    FR8890. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Richard   D.   Reinbold,   FR8927. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig    Gen     William   C.    Gajland.    FR8934, 
Reeular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  C.  Jones.  FR9887,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Brlc    Gen.  WiUiam  B.  Martensen.  FR4113. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brie.  Gen.  Guy  H  Goddard,  FR7111.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  K  Carlton.  FR8693.  Regu- 
lar -Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  FR8810, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  DeLuca.  FR33749. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dixon.  FR14462  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore.  Jr.,  FR34534. 
(lieuterant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force  i  .  U.S. 
Air  Force) . 

To  be  brigadier  general^ 
Col.  John  A.  Brooks  III,  FR4059.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Vandehey.  FR3941,  Regtilar 
Air  Force. 

Col.  David  V.  Miller,  FR4763,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jowell   C.  Wise.  FR4887,  Regular  Air 

Force. 

Col.  Richard  A  Knobloch.  FR4989.  Regular 

Air  Force 

Col.  Henry  C.  Dorris,  FR19282,  Regular  Air 
Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Allison  C.  Brooks,  FR4363,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  P.  Jernlgan,  rR21722.  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Morgan  S.  Tyler,  Jr..  rR7923,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Raymond  A.  Gilbert,  FR8226,  Regular 

Air  Force. 

Col.  William  8.  Chalrsell,  FR8501.  Regular 
Air  Force.  _ 

Col.    George   E.   McCord,   FR8642.   Regular 

Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Meyer,  FR8704,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.   Roy   C.   Crompton,   FR8791,   Regular 

Air  Force. 

Col.  Guy  M.  Townsend,  FR8840,  Regular  Air 

Force. 

Col.  Roger  L.  Hicks,  Jr.  FR8844,  Regular 

Air  Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Harrell,  Jr.,  rR8887,  Regular 
ALr  Force. 

Col,  William  E.  Gemert,  FR8936,  Regular 

Air.  Force. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Berman,  FR8939.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Scott,  FR8948,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jones  E.  Bolt,  FR9276.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.   Benjamin   H.   King,   FR9574.   Regular 

Air  Force. 

Col.  DeWitt  R.  Searles,  FR9907,  Regular 
A'.r  Force. 

Col.  Prank  M.  Madsen,  Jr..  FR9991.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  R.  MacDonald.  FR10019.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  R.  Shlely,  Jr.,  FR10106,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Keck.  FR10122,  Regular  Air 

Force. 
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Col.   Benjamin  B.   Casslday,  Jr.,  FR10133, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Ernest    T.    Cragg.    FR10152,    Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Kullman,  FRIO  171,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  B.  HudBon,  FR10174,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Dale  S.  Sweat.  FR10190.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Hugh  E.  Wild.  FR5076,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ernest  J.  White,  Jr.,  FR8947,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Clayton  M.  Isaacson,  FR9216,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Belaer,  PRS604,  Regulaj  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  H.  Buckner,  FR9753,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Lenfest,  FR9760.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  E.  Bryan,  Jr..  PR9888.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Leo  C.  Lewis,  FR9914,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Earl  W.  Brannon.  Jr.,  FR19288,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Augustus  A.  Rlemondy.  FR51698,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Douglas  T.  Nelson.  FR11124,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  David  S.  Chamberlain,  FR19927,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Archie  S.  Mayes,  FR33267,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Duffy,  FR11984,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Leslie  W.  Bray,  Jr.,  FR18136,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  McLean  W.  Elliott.  FR12307,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Earl  L.  Johnson,  FR33837.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  B.  Kldd,  FR34076,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  A.  Shannon.  FR14510,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Roy  N.  Casbeer.  FR14858,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  G.  Wilson.  FR15284  (lieutenant 
colonel.   Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Col.  George  J.  Keegan.  Jr..  FR15333  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh,  FR18108  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jamea  E.  Hill,  FR20741  (major.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Levi  R.  Chase,  FR37352  (major.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  ofiHcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for   permanent    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Aadnesen,  Paul  R.  Harnett,  Charles  E. 

Ackerman,  Roger  L.       Baroch,  Jerome  P.,  Jr. 
Allen,  Charles  T..  Ill      Bartels,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Allen,  Larry  W.  Bartlett,  Donald  L. 

Allison,  Robert  C.  Beck.  Barry  N. 

Ambrose,  Raymond  H.  Beckner,  Dan  P. 
Amos,  Richard  H.  Beeler,  Robert  A. 

Andrews,  Richard  W.     Beers.  Robert  R. 
Angel.  Donald  K.  Benlgo,  Ronald 

Angell,  Harris  R.,  Jr.      Benson.  Stanley  L. 
Angelo,  Ntckolas  J.        Blggers,  Roy  R. 
Armstrong,  Clifford  H.  Bishop,  Edward  A. 
Ash,  Charles  E,  Jr.        Black,  Gary  D. 
Ayers.  Allan  F..  Ill  Blackwood.  Edward  W. 

Ayre,  Albert  G.  Blades,  Arthur  C. 

Bache,  Thomas  C.  Jr.    Blaha,  William  C. 
Ballenger,  Glen  A.  Bonham.  Edward  L. 

Banks,  Barry  V.  Bourre,  Norman  P. 

Banks,  Jeffrey  C.  Brandon,  Dennis  P. 

Banks,  Ronald  E.  Brennan,  Charles  J. 

Bannister,  Roland  S.      Brltt,  Victor  H.,  Ill 
Barba,  Richard  D.  Brltt,  Wlllard  C. 

Barnes,  Eric  M.  Brosnan.  John  F. 


Brown,  Carol  W.  Fernandez,  Joseph  A. 

Brown,  Edward  C.  Plchthorn,  Donald  G. 

Brunelle,  Roland  J.  Pltz.  Dennis  R. 
Brunsvold,  Kenneth  T.  Plynn,  Joseph  G. 

Buckelew.  John  D.  Forehand,  Gerald  T. 

Buglewlcz,  Eugene  G.  Forney,  WllUiun  A. 

Bulrge.  Charles  O.  Fobs,  David  E. 

Burch,  James  M.  Poster.  William  C. 

Burchette,  Bernard  V.  Pox,  Edward  M. 

Burke,  Charles  O.  Frankovlch,  Paul  M. 

Buse,  Henry  W.,  HI  Pratarcangelo.  Paul  A. 

Bush,  Edward  J.,  Jr.  Frederick,  David  A. 

Bussey.  Walter  O.,  Jr.  Fritz,  David  E. 

Cadlck,  Jerry  R.  Gabelman.  Harold  F. 

Caldwell,  Paul  R.  Gangle,  Randolph  A. 

Calhoon.  Charles  M.  Garcia.  Anthony  J. 

Canaga,  Bruce  L.,  Ill  Gardner,  Chester  M., 
Carley,  Michael  J.  Jr. 

Carrano,  Anthony  V.,  Garner,  David  P. 

Jr.  Gatewood.  Ronald  L. 

Caakey,  John  B.  Gerhard.  Edward  C. 

Gates,  Henry  I.  Gerhardt,  Mario  G. 

Cavagnol,  Richard  M.  Glaclnto,  Joseph  T.,  Jr. 

Cazler,  Russell  E.  Giles,  Jerry  M. 
Cheatham,  Charles  W.Qieeson,  William  J. 

Cherbonnler,  Goldberg,  Robert  A. 

Laurence  M.  Gorman,  Ear).  J.,  Jr. 

Christy,  Charles  W.  Gosney,  Robert  K. 

Chumer,  Michael  J.  Gould,  David  W. 

Clchon,  Richard  P.  GrablU.  James  S. 

Clark,  Edward  T.,  Ill  Graff,  Arthur  D. 

Claxton,  Sammy  R  Grant,  Karen  J. 

Cllckener,  John  R.  Grassl,  Prank  T. 

CUne,  Maurice  G.  Orattan,  John  B.,  Jr. 

Coltrin,  Charles  B.  Graves,  Paul  B. 

Connors,  John  R.,  Jr.  Oressly,  Donald  A. 

Cooney,  James  P.  Orlffln,  Richard  H. 

Corbett,  David  C.  Grtfllng.  Darryl  R. 

Corriher,  Charles  R  Grtffls,  William  A..  Ill 

Costello,  Martin  E.  Groves,  Ronald  R. 

Cotellesse.  David  P.  GujBtafson,  Lyal  V. 

Coulter,  Ronald  J.  Halnsworth.  John  J. 

Cowart,  Jerry  J.  Hamilton,  Edward  M. 

Creel,  John  B.  Hamilton,  Raymond 
Creel,  Marvin  L.  G. 

Croft.  James  B.  Hammock.  Roy  D. 

Culler,  Carson  L.  Hansen,  Alvln  W..  Jr. 
Cunningham,  Gary  W.Harbison,  Bobby  L. 

Curtis,  Ronald  J.  Harding,  Francis  W.. 
Custar,  James  G  Jr. 

Dalhouse,  John  D.  Hare,  James  J.,  Ill 

Dallas.  Marc  R.  Harper,  James  R. 

D'Amura.  Ronald  M  Harris.  Philip  S..  Jr. 

Danlewlcz,  John  J.  Harrison,  Henry  S. 

Davis,  Donald  E.  Hartman,  John  H.,  IV 

Davis,  James  R.  Harvey,  Ellis  R.,  Jr. 

Davis.  Ray  Y.  Harvey,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 

De  Matteo,  Douglas  A.  Hastings,  Eric  E. 

Dennis,  Oscar  M.,  Jr.  Hatton,  Frederick  L. 

Detkl,  William  A.  Havens,  Paul  D. 

DeWoolf son,  Bruce  Hay,  Orvllle  E. 

H,  Jr.  Hayes,  Kyle  G. 

Diaz,  Francis  P.  Haynes,  Stanley  E. 

Dlcke,  Dennis  M.  Haysllp,  John  V. 

Dillon,  John  H..  Jr.  Henderson,  Wayne  F. 

Dolwlck,  Paul  D.  Henderson,  William  A. 

Donaghy,  Richard  E.  Henderson,  William  T. 

Donegan,  Frederick  J.  Henrlcksen,  Robert  F. 

Dougal,  Robert  J.  Herder,  William  R. 

Drewett,  Clyde  P.  Herring,  Dewey  L. 

Dullaghan,  John  P.  Herrmann.  Douglas  J. 

Dupler,  Harley  H.,  Jr.  Hershley,  Francis  G. 

Duroe.  William  G.  Hester,  Mendle  R. 

Dyke,  Walter  Hewitt,  Jerry  T. 

Earley,  Gordon  E.  Hill,  John  T. 

Early.  Thomas  M.  Hire,  Homer  E..  Jr. 

Ebbecke,  Vincent  R.  Hogan,  Jeffrey  C. 

Eck,  Christian  J.,  Jr.  Holden,  Thomas  J. 

Elllngwood,  Kendall  Hollands,  Patrick  E. 

Emerson,  George  R.  HoUlngsworth.  Bobby 

England,  David  E.  O. 

England,  Jerrold  I.  Howard,  Marshall  L. 

Entrlken,  Barbara  W.    Howe,  Mark  W. 

Ernest.  John  P.,  Jr.         Huber,  Robert  S. 

Eskrldge,  Douglas  B.      Huddleston,  Gene  K. 

Eubanks,  George  K.       Hudson,  Jack  N. 

Evans.  Richard  J.  Huff,  Larry  D. 

Pagan,  Fred  T.,  Jr.  Hughes,  Jimmy  W. 

Parmer.  Martin  T.  Hurst.  John  C. 

Farro,  Jerry  J.  Hutcheson,  Larry  O. 

Fehr.  Kenneth  A.  Ingram,  Leonard  "L" 


Jacobson,  James  W.  MoUoy.  Peter  M. 

Janldlo,  Thomas  P.  Montgomery,  Barry  R. 

Jaroch,  Roger  M.  Moran,  Gerald  P. 

Jeffries,  Jeffrey  D.  E.  Moreland,  William  D. 

Jeruc,  Donald  J.  Morgan,  James 

Jesse,  Clyde  A.  W.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Jeffry  L.  Mosley,  Donald  H. 

Johnson,  Anthony  A.  Mulherin,  Byron 
Johnson.  Robert  J..  Jr.      J.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Donald  P.  Mulhern,  James  R 

Joiner,  William  C.  Mulllnax,  Alan  C. 

Jones,  Frederick  K.  Nagazyna,  John  K. 

Jones,  Virgil  W..  Jr.  Nick,  Paul  M. 

Juul,  John  F.  Nielsen,  David  K. 

Kabza,  Karl  J.  Noguera,  Dolores  R. 

Kane,  Richard  R.  Nordln.  John  A. 

Kay,  William  M.  Norrls,  Court  T. 

Keeley.  Robert  M.  O'Block.  Dennis  F. 

Kehoe,  Michael  A.  OBryan.  James  R. 

Kelly,  Charles  W.  O'Connell.  John 

Kelly,  Thomas  W.  J.,  Ill 

Kempf.  Rodney  P.  O'Donnell,  Doug- 

Keown,  James  D.  las  W. 

King,  William  G.  Ollvas,  George  S. 

Klnsey,  Conrad  L.  Oliver,  Leonard 

Klrby,  Clifford  R..  Jr.  E..  Jr. 
KUngerman,  James  L.,  Olson.  Philip  K..  Jr. 

Jr.  O'Neill,  Gene  P. 

Kllpp.  Larry  P.  O'NeUl.  Vincent  E. 

Kosslver,  Calvin  ORelUy,  James  R. 

Krulak,  Charles  C.  Otto,  William  R. 

Kurashlge,  Alice  K.  Pagan,  John  P. 
Kutchma,  Lawrence  C  Page.  Douglas  B. 

Lancaster,  James  E.  Pankey,  Paul  A. 

Lankford.  Shelton  F.  Panther.  James  C. 

Lapham.  David  L.  Panzer.  Jean  M. 

Larson.  Lewis  C.  Parr.  Walter  O.,  Jr. 
Laughlln.  David  R.,  Jr.  Partln,  Richard  A. 

Lavelle,  James  H.  Patak.  Lowell  W. 

Lazos.  An  tone  J.  Paul.  Charles  H. 

Legge.  Glenn  P.  Pentz.  Everett  W..  Jr. 

Leldy.  John  P.  Perkins,  Dennis  N.  T. 

Leigh.  WllUam  C.  HI  Perry,  Jack  P. 

Le  May,  Granville  T.  Perso,  James  C. 

Levendls.  George  P.  Peters,  William  J. 
Lltwln,  Michael  A.,  Jr.  Piatt,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 

Lorenzo,  David  W.  Plckersglll,  Douglas 

Lowry,  Peter  H.  W. 

Lowther.  William  T.  Pierce.  Charles  G.,  Sr. 

Luedtke,  Brlce  R.  Plnney.  Charles  A.,  in 

Lundy,  Michael  E.  Plstelli.  Ido  E. 

Lux,  Dale  J.  Pitts,  Samuel  J. 

Lyles,  Herbert  G.  Polyascko,  Gerald  J. 

Lynch,  Bertie  D.  Poolaw,  Robert  W. 

MacCasklll.  Douglas  Powell.  Joseph  L..  Jr. 

C.  Price,  Lawrence  A, 

MacDermant,  Puskar.  Robert  J. 

Thomas  E.  Qulnn.  Jon  D. 

MacEvltt.  James  Ramsdell,  Jeffrey  K. 

M..  Jr.  Rankin.  William 

Mallard,  Robert  M.  Ranta.  Berton  M. 

Manlon,  Robert  G.  Rapuano,  John  J.,  Jr. 

Manning.  Gary  L.  Rath.  William  H. 

Marsh,  Dlanne  L.  Rauwald,  Thomas  C. 

Marshall.  Douglas  L.    Ray.  Ronald  D. 

Mason,  Charles  G.  Raymond,  Herbert  D., 

Massle,  Malcolm  ni 

R.,  Jr.  Reed,  Don  T. 

Max,  William  J.  Reynolds,  Clarence  C 

McCoy  John  J.  Jr. 

McCoy,  Paul  Richards,  Robert  J. 

McDonald,  James  Rlchtstelg,  David  J. 

E.,  Jr.  Rick.  Kevin  G. 

McGee.  John  C.  Rick.  Ronald  A. 

McHugh.  Jack  D.  Rlggs.  Robert  K. 

McKlnley,  William  H.    Robblns,  Dennis  W. 

McMahan,  Thomas  E.  Robinson.  Larry  L. 

McPheron.  Don-  Robinson.  George  R. 

aid  A.  Roe.  Frederick  S. 

McVey,  William  A.  Roser.  Herbert  G. 

Menezes.  Manuel  E.  Rowe,  John  H. 

Mlglarese,  Edward  Ruhlman,  Richard  L. 

F,,  Jr.  Russell,  David  R. 

Mlksad.  John  R.  Russell.  Glenn  W.  Jr. 

Miller,  Ernest  M.,  Jr.  Russlllo,  Victor  M. 

Miller,  Ed-  RTisscm,  Kenneth  S. 

ward  A.,  Jr.  Saarela.  David  E. 

Miller.  Gerald  L.  Sackett,  James  8. 

Miller,  Michael  R.  Sassaman,  Margaret 

Mills,  William  F.  M. 

Mock.  Stuart  J.  Saum.  Robert  W. 
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Saunders,  Robert  S.. 

Jr. 
Schensnol,  John  L. 
Schiller,  Paul  J. 
Schmlt,  Harvey  T. 
Schmltt,  James  H. 
Schultz,  Donald  D. 
Schwartz,  Donald  M. 
Schwartz,  Thomas  E. 
Schwartz,  Timothy  P. 
Shabofiky,  Ronald  J. 
Shands,  Ray  C. 
Shoff.  James  R. 
Shortal,  Denis  L. 
Singer.  John  D.,  Ill 
Skultety,  Edward  S. 
sugar,  Howard  B..  Jr. 
Smith.  Frederick  J.. 

ni 

Smith.  Larry  M. 
Snell,  Charles  S. 
Snyder,  Ray  Q. 
Springer,  Robert  O. 
Steele,  Thomas  W. 
Stelgelman,  Herbert 

M.,  Jr. 
Stern,  George  E..  Jr. 
Stevens.  John  L..  in 
Stevens,  John  M. 
Stewart,  Raymond  A. 

Jr. 
Stewart,  Joseph  D. 
Stlemke,  Dean  A. 
St.  John,  David  W. 
Stoughton,  David  H. 
Strong,  David  E. 
Sullivan.  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Sundberg,  Alexander 

G. 
Sutton,  Russell  H. 
Sweeney.  Charles  T. 
Tatlock,  Alan  R. 
Taylor.  Arthtir  J. 
Taylor,  Charles  L. 
Teall,  Robert  R. 
Thompson,  Charlie  H 

n 

Thompson,  Jack  C. 
Thompson.  James  R. 
Thompwon,  Ky  L. 
Tim  berg,  Robert  R. 
Tinsley,  William  A., 

in 

Tokarz,  Anthony  P. 
Tomllnson,  Stanley  R 

Jr. 
"lYott,  John  O. 


Tschan,  Robert  E. 
Tucker.  Phillip  E. 
Van    Houten,    Robert 

A.,  Jr. 
Vankat,  William  J. 
Varrell,  Thomas  A. 
Vetter,    Lawrence    C 

Jr. 
Vincent,  William  T. 
Vogel,  Lyman  W.,   Jr. 
VoUendorf,  James  A. 
Wade,  Lloyd  R.,  Jr. 
Walke,  Alfred  J. 
Walker,  James  R. 
Walllck,  Dwlght  A. 
Ward.  Joel  D. 
Warren.  Robert  T. 
Waters.  Francis  A. 
Weeks.  Larry  L. 
Wegge,  James  A. 
Welch.  Bruce  E. 
Welch.  Jerome  A. 
Westllng,  William  K. 
White,  Richard  T.,  Jr. 
Whltehouse.  John  J. 
Whorton,  William  S. 
Wllklns,  James  R. 
Williams,    Charles    G., 

Jr. 
.Williams,  James  T. 
Williamson,  Russell  L. 
Williams,  Raymond  H. 
WlUson.  Gordon  R. 
Wllshln,  Etevid  B. 
Wllsmann.  WllUam  K. 
Winters,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Wlrschlng.  Robin  P. 
Wood,  Mansel  M. 
Woods.  Erik  C. 
Woodson,  Carolyn  E. 
Wooldrldge,  Larry  A. 
Wright,  Joseph  D. 
Wright,  William  E..  Jr. 
ZavEickl,  FYancls 
Zelm,  William  E. 
„Zenda,  Stanley  M. 
Zey,  Richard  B. 
Zlinmermann,  Jack  B. 
Zoller,  John  C. 
Anderson,  Robert  M. 
Arroyo,  Joseph  U. 
Butler,  James  T. 
Cadieux,  William  L. 
Caldon.  David  L. 
..Chapman,  Leonard  P., 

Ill 
Clrle,  John  A. 


Deichl,  Richard  J. 
Pulford,  Frank  D. 
Gleason.  James  P. 
Haase,  Harold  C. 
Heln.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Hlgglns,  Martin  C. 
Hltchens,  Alan  W. 
Hughes,  Jimmy  W. 
Innerarlty,  Vernon  E. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  E. 
Jones,  William  C. 
Llndemood,  James  L 
Maust,  Dester  C. 
McWllUams,  Timothy 
E. 


Parris,  Jefferson  D.,  Ill 
Pearson,  James  W. 
Prout,  Patrick  M. 
RelUy,  Richard  M. 
Relther,  Dean  W. 
Schwantes,  John  W. 
Sears,  Stephen  H. 
Smith,  Donald  D. 
Tallman,  Anne  S. 
Weld.  Stanley  A. 
Williams,  David  B. 
Wood,  Charles  L. 
Woudstra,  Chris  R. 


C 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  8,  1967: 

CrviL   Service   Commission 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
6  years  expiring  March  1.  1973.     (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Robert  L.  Catrett,  Stockton. 

CALIFORNIA 

Robert  S.  Nelson,  Alturas. 
T.  Carol  Shahan,  Knlghtsen. 
Ben  Garden,  Los  Alamltos. 
Wanda  H.  Davis,  Wllsey\'ille. 

FLORIDA 

Dennis  E.  Allen,  Crystal  River. 

GEORGIA 

Mary  L.  Coleman,  White  Plains. 
Lucille  S.  Spratlln,  Wlnterville. 

INDIANA 

Kenneth  N.  Crandall,  Fremont. 
Rose  L.  Campbell,  Saint  Anthony. 

KANSAS 

Warren  L.  Mann.  De  Soto. 
Lois  E.  Stmad,  Munden. 
D.  Beth  Whitman,  Paradise. 
James  H.  Plland.  Waldo. 

KENTUCKY 

Margaret  J.  McAllister,  South  Shore. 

LOtriSIANA 

Paul  T.  Buras,  BoothvlUe. 


Mary  D.  Methvin,  Simsboro. 
Marcla  J.  Roberson,  Sterllngton. 

MARYLAND 

Mary  L.  Mattlngly,  Chaptlco. 
Francis  P.  Manning,  College  Park. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence  R.  Gagner,  Brooks. 
B.  Earl  Loeffler,  Fergus  F^lls. 
Walter  W.  Wandschnelder,  Lengby. 
Leslie  W,  Cook,  Mahnomen. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Louise  Boyd.  Scooba. 

Missotmi 
Clyde  A.  Davl.s.  Cuba. 
Albert  J.  Robertson,  Denver. 
Oscar  J.  Torrence.  Herculaneum. 
James  N.  Whitehead.  High  Ridge. 

NEBRASKA 

John  C.  Theobald.  Beaver  City. 
Marjorie  M.  Pelps,  Shelton. 

NEW    JERSEY 

John  J.  Schettlno.  Fanwood. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Donald  B.  Harris,  Monroe. 

OHIO 

John  C.  Williams,  Alger. 
Richard  W.  Spencer,  Hiram. 
Herbert  C.  Wllley,  Pataskala. 

OKLAHOMA 

Barbara  J.  Sweger,  Talala, 
Kenneth  J.  Drlsklll.  Temple. 

SOrTH    CAROLINA 

James  H.  Seay,  Moore. 

SOirrH    DAKOTA 

Melvln  D.  Engelbrecht,  Garretson. 

TENNESSEE 

Dorothy  L.  Bridges.  MilledgevlUe. 
Luther'w.  Payne.  Telford. 

TEXAS 

Gerhardt  H.  Witte,  Yoakum. 

VIRGINIA 

Ralph  C.  Wall.  Axton. 
Joseph  D.  Mann,  Colonial  Heights. 
Claude  I   Gulnn.  Culpeper. 
Marguerite  F.  Maupin,  Free  Union. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Norman  I.  Young,  Buffalo. 
Helen  V.  Horton,  Slab  Fork. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Investigation  Needed  in  Agriculture 
Reporting  Methods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  8,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  January 
sharply  revised  earlier  predictions  of 
beef  cattle  numbers.  Previous  esti- 
mates had  Indicated  that  a  decline  In 
beef  output  was  the  trend,  but  actual 
census  figures  have  revealed  that  the 
estimates  missed  the  mark  by  more  than 
3  million  head  of  beef  which  were  not 
Included  in  the  past  5  year's  cattle  num- 
ber estimates. 

The  results  In  the  marketplace  have, 
of  course,  l)een  very  disruptive.     This 


departmental  error  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  price  skid  in  feeder  cattle 
in  the  Dakota  markets  during  recent 
weeks  and  price  drops  from  around  the 
country  have  been  reported  in  the  wake 
of  this  USDA  error. 

The  livestock  industry  Is  very  depen- 
dent upon  accurate  statistics  from  the 
Department,  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  find  out  where  the  estimates 
went  wrong  and  where  they  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  Department  must  carry  out  a 
complete  and  thorough  inquiry  into  this 
mistake.  Congress  must  demand  that 
a  top-to-bottom  investigation  be  made 
to  avoid  this  type  of  error  in  the  future. 

The  Department  should  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  its  reporting  and  estimating 
techniques  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
in  tune  with  the  times.  The  current 
polling  method  may  well  be  outdated  in 
this  day  of  fewer  units  with  larger  pro- 
duction per  unit  and  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  at  an  earlier  age. 


Whatever  the  cause  behind  the  mis- 
take, the  Department  must  spare  no  ef- 
fort in  determining  where  its  methods 
are  incorrect  and  promptly  make  the 
appropriate  adjustments. 


The  Captive  Nations,  Too,  Shall  Overcome 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  theme  of  the  civil 
rights  aspirants  has  been:  "We  shall 
overcome." 

This  Is  a  theme,  I  believe,  which  could 
easily  be  adopted  by  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  and  particularly  by  the  Orga- 
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nization  for  the  Defense  of  Four  Free- 
doms for  Ukraine.  Inc. 

I  say  this  because  after  50  years  of 
captivity — after  a  half  century  under 
the  heel  of  a  Soviet  oppressor — it  would 
be  a  simple — and  understandable — mat- 
ter for  a  spirit  of  depression,  of  discour- 
agement, to  set  in. 

Here,  for  50  years,  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  have  been  screaming  for 
their  freedom — and  those  loyal  to  the 
captive  nations  have  joined  in  the 
screaming  and  to  no  avail 

What  would  be  easier  than  to  adopt 
an  attitude  of  defeat,  of  despair,  and 
saying:  "We're  not  getting  anywhere — 
let's  chuck  it"? 

This.  I  say  to  you,  is  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  oppres.sors  w'ould  like  for  you  to 
do.  This  would  be  just  what  they  would 
like  to  see  happen.  They  would  like  to 
see  you  quit. 

But  you  must  not — you  cannot — and  I 
am  confident  you  will  not  quit.  You  will 
continue  to  fight  for  a  restoration  of 
freedom  to  your  homeland — you  will 
continue  to  battle  for  the  four  freedoms 
for  the  Ukraine — the  freedoms  of  speech, 
of  conscience,  from  fear,  and  from  want. 

You  will — and  you  must — continue  the 
struggle  against  enslavement.  You 
will — and  you  must — continue  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  against  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Do  these  things  and  I  know  In  my 
heart,  as  you  must  know  in  yours,  that 
with  the  help  of  God  some  day — perhaps 
sooner  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect — 
the  captive  nations,  too,  shall  overcome. 


National  Teacher  Corps  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
begun  hearings  on  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program.  Although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  program,  having  served 
myself  for  some  years  as  a  school  prin- 
cipal. It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  there- 
fore, to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  newsletter  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  which 
discusses  the  National  Teacher  Corps: 
National  teacher  Corps  Procram 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Is  holding 
hearings  this  week  on  proposals  to  extend 
and  amend  the  controversial  National 
Teacher  Corps  program. 

More  than  1200  Teacher  Corpsmen  are 
now  at  work  in  275  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  Corpsmen's  purpose  Is  clear: 
teach  youngsters  who  need  Intensive  reme- 
dial help — on  Indian  reservations.  In  mi- 
grant communities.  In  the  Mississippi  delta, 
Harlem,  the  Ozarks  and  In  Appalachla. 

Approximately  80'^.  of  the  Corpsmen  are 
Interna,  college  graduates  working  toward 
a  master's  degree  at  a  nearby  university 
while  carrying  out  their  teaching  responsi- 
bilities.   The  average  Teacher  Corps  Intern 


spends  25  hours  each  week  working  directly 
In  the  local  school.  9  hours  in  university 
classes.  14  hours  studying  and  preparing  for 
school  work  and  7  hours  working  In  related 
community  activities. 

The  other  20%  of  the  1231  Corpsmen  are 
e.xperlenced  teachers.  Most  of  them  have 
their  Master's  Degree  and  have  lived  and 
worked  In  poverty  conununlties.  Many 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  now  seek  at 
home  another  area  of  public  service. 

Richard  Graham,  Director  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  has  asked  of  Congress  only 
that  we  look  at  the  Corps'  record  to  realize 
that  It  deserves  our  continuing  support. 

The  record  Is  Impressive  even  at  this  early 
date: 

75';  of  the  universities  participating  in 
the  training  of  Corpsmen  say  the  Teacher 
Corps  Is  a  better  program  for  teacher  train- 
ing than  any  other  they  have  used. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  which  now 
have  Corpsmen  want  more.  The  average  re- 
quest is  for  three  times  more  Corpsmen  than 
are  now  available. 

The  Teacher  Corps  already  has  inspired 
significant  changes  in  curricula  at  colleges 
where  Corps'  interns  are  studjrlng  for  their 
degrees.  Among  universities  reporting,  an 
average  of  37 '^  of  the  courses  offered  interns 
had  never  been  offered  before. 

Nor  Is  the  record  of  Teacher  Corps  achieve- 
ment merely  one  of  percentages.  I  am  proud 
that  New  Jersey's  only  Teacher  Corpsman  are 
at  work  within  my  district,  teaching  at  Tren- 
ton's Jefferson  Elementary  School.  And 
teach  they  do.  For  example,  Miss  Donna 
Hutton,  a  pert  22-year-old  intern,  takes  slow 
learners  at  Jefferson  out  of  class  and  gives 
them  special  attention.  She  also  directs  a 
cooking  class,  teaches  a  flute  group,  and 
helps    with    a    school    chorus. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Hutton  assists  in  a 
supplementary  reading  program  and  visits 
with  the  parents  of  Jefferson  students,  ex- 
plaining such  things  as  the  new  math  and 
the  food  stamp  program.  During  some  of 
her  evenings,  she  puts  her  piano  training  to 
good  use.  accompanying  a  PTA  singing  group. 
Reports  from  the  teachers  and  administra- 
tion at  Jefferson  have  been  uniformly  en- 
thusiastic; in  fact,  Miss  Hutton  has  been 
asked  to  stay  on  after  her  stint  with  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  over. 

Along  with  her  teaching  duties,  Miss  Hut- 
ton commutes  to  Philadelphia  each  week 
where  she  is  working  toward  a  Master's  De- 
gree In  special  elementary  education  at  Tem- 
ple University.  There  too  she  makes  an  im- 
pression. Dr.  Evan  Sorber,  who  teaches  at 
Temple,  says.  "If  the  Corps  should  end  to- 
morrow, the  College  of  Education  at  Temple 
would  never  be  the  same.  We  are  constantly 
incorporating  the  new  techniques  we've 
learned  with  Teacher  Corps  Into  the  regular 
curriculum  for  all  education  majors." 

In  short,  the  Teacher  Corps  offers  a  unique 
contribution.  It  is  able  to  attract  bright, 
dedicated,  imaginative,  a  warm  young  people 
to  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  In  the  profes- 
sion— teaching  the  disadvantaged  child. 
The  program  deserves  Congress's  support. 


National  Conference  of  Giristians  and 
Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  February  22,  during  Brother- 
hood Week  1967,  it  was  my  privilege  to 


attend  the  22d  annual  brotherhood  meet- 
ing of  the  Temple  Men's  Club  at  tlie 
Temple  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  meeting  was  cosponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  chapter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the 
Temple  Men's  Club. 

The  sixth  annual  Harry  Gellin  Award 
was  presented  to  Cleveland's  PACE  orga- 
nization. The  plaque  was  accepted  by 
R.  W.  Jewell,  executive  director  of  PACE, 
an  organization  which  last  year  had 
more  than  20.000  volunteers  in  a  program 
designed  to  help  the  education  of  inner 
city  children  and  adults. 

There  was  an  outstanding  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic.  "People  and  Prog- 
ress— Will  Modern  Technology  Destroy 
Human  Values?"  Members  of  the  panel 
were:  Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  president  of 
Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Herzberg,  chairman  of  the  psy- 
chology department  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  Dr.  Bert  Thomas,  president 
of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  and  Dr. 
Herman  Stein,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.  A  summation  of  the 
panel  was  given  by  Rabbi  Daniel  Jeremy 
Silver  of  the  temple. 

While  attending  the  meeting,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  philosopher 
and  essayist  Thomas  Carlyle  who  once 
said: 

Men  are  mystically  united:  a  mysterious 
bond  Of  brotherhood  makes  all  men  one. 

Reflecting  upon  Carlyle's  statement,  I 
thought  a  short  explanation  of  the 
history  and  processes  of  a  most  worth- 
while organization  devoted  to  spreading 
the  concept  of  human  brotherhood 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body. 

The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  was  founded  in  1928  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  Americans, 
among  them  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Newton  D.  Baker,  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
Roger  W.  Straus,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes, 
and  other  distinguished  Americans.  A 
civic  organization  of  religiously  moti- 
vated people,  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  seeks  through 
education  and  discussion  to  promote 
civic  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing among  all  religions  and  ethnic 
groups.  Its  purpose  is  to  mitigate  the 
strife  and  disharmony  that  emanate 
from  conflicts  based  on  race,  economic 
interest,  and  political  belief,  as  well  as 
from  religious  differences.  Its  approach 
is  essentially  educational.  Through 
summer  workshops  the  NCCJ  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  human  rights 
and  human  relations;  of  civil  liberties 
and  their  denial  to  some  citizens;  of 
family  life,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
child  development;  and  of  creating 
greater  communication  between  teach- 
ers and  students  from  various  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, and  cultural  groups. 

The  annual  NCCJ  police-community 
relations  project  brings  police  officials 
together  to  discuss  their  methods  of 
dealinir  with  minorities  and  conducts 
seminars  during  the  year  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Religious  freedom  projects  ex- 
plore the  religious  implications  of  public 
issues  with  a  report  of  the  findings.    Re- 
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liglous  News  Service,  the  world's  only 
interreligious  news  agency  and  the  jour- 
nalistic ai-m  of  the  NCCJ,  has  a  net- 
work of  nearly  1,000  news  and  photo  cor- 
respondents covering  such  diverse  ac- 
tivities as  civil  rights  issues,  social  wel- 
fare programs  among  the  poor  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  religious  difficulties  in 
certain  newly  emergent  nations  of  Af- 
rica. RNS  covered  the  second  Vatican 
council  in  Rome  and  reported  the  1964 
presidential  campaign.  Finally,  the 
equal  opportunity  in  business  project 
attempts,  through  surveys  and  seminars, 
to  encourage  the  fair  treatment  of  mi- 
norities in  all  business  activities.  La- 
bor-management meetings  discuss  the 
problems  of  automation,  school  dropouts, 
and  vocational  training  and  seek  to  se- 
cure a  broader  base  of  understanding 
between  employers  and  employees. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  embellish  the  very  ideals  of 
Brotherhood  Week.  It  is  well  that  they 
do,  since  they  originally  sponsored  the 
week. 


Federal  Manpower  Programs 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  propaganda  campaign  be- 
ing waged  across  the  country  to  dis- 
credit the  strategic  Federal  manpower 
programs  which  mean  so  much  to  un- 
employed Americans. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  because  my 
State — particularly  the  Los  Angeles 
area — has  been  a  prime  target  of  this 
drive,  which  seems  to  be  fueled  in  part 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  would  be  most  useful  for  us  to  shed 
some  light  on  this  serious  matter  and 
clear  the  air  of  some  of  the  pollution  that 
has  been  left  by  misguided  spokesmen  for 
the  campaign. 

Nation's  Business,  the  ofiScial  chamber 
of  commerce  organ,  has  recently  made 
an  unjust  attack  on  Federal  manpower 
programs  and  urged  that  private  busi- 
ness should  go  it  alone  in  providing  help 
for  the  jobless. 

Cruelly,  the  magazine  has  also  given 
the  impression  that  the  chamber  can 
find  a  job  for  any  unemployed  person 
who  is  willing  to  work. 

This  promise,  which  the  organization 
could  not  possibly  fulfill,  comes  at  a 
time  when  3  million  Americans  are  un- 
employed— hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  family  breadwinners. 

Declaring  that  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams have  produced  "a  mere  trickle  in 
results,"  the  magazine  recently  went  to 
great  lengths  to  belittle  the  joint  train- 
ing efforts  of  business  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  efforts,  I  mieht  add.  have  pro- 
duced most  heartening  results  across  the 
country  and  have  brought  new  hope  into 
the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
citizens. 


The  chamber  of  commerce  and  others 
who  maline  or  overlook  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral training  programs  would  do  well  to 
seek  the  advice  of  a  prominent  California 
businessman  who  is  working  hard  to  open 
job  opportimities  for  the  disadvantaged 
of  south  central  Los  Angeles. 

I  refer  to  H.  C.  "Chad"  McClellan, 
chainnan  of  the  management  council  for 
merit  employment  and  training  and  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion. His  nonprofit  council  works  closely 
with  Los  Angeles  area  business  firms  to 
find  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Mr. 
McClellan  also  knowa  that  Government 
cooperation  is  most  essential  in  these 
private  efforts. 

Mr.  McClellan,  who  works  closely  with 
the  California  Employment  Service  "as 
our  major  relationship  in  order  to  see 
that  the  people  that  are  qualified  are 
placed."  made  this  statement,  in  part, 
before  a  meeting  of  a  Regional  Man- 
power Committee  in  Los  Angeles  on  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1967: 

We  can't  operate  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  agencies  established  for  that  purpwse 
(manpower  programs)  and  I  have  said  con- 
stantly that  this  Is  a  problem  that  mtist  be 
dealt  with  by  the  government  and  by  the 
church  and  by  the  labor  unions  and  by  the 
community  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  em- 
ployer. None  of  us  can  handle  It  alone. 
And  If  anybody  tries  to  exclude  government 
or  to  make  light  of  the  role  that  government 
must  play  in  this,  he  hasn't  read  the  McCone 
Commission  report  or  doesn't  believe  It.  And, 
certainly,  I  believe  It.  The  thing  that  we 
have  relied  on  from  the  very  first  day  Is 
the  cooperation  of  the  government  agencies 
established  to  serve  this  purpose, 

A  recent  Nation's  Business  article  had 
the  temerity  to  mention  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan's  council  agreed  not  to  seek  or 
use  Grovernment  funds  without  disclos- 
ing that  the  organization  cooperates 
with  the  Federal  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  programs  in  Los 
Angeles.  Approximately  $16  million  in 
Federal  funds  have  been  allocated  for 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs  in  Los  Angeles  since  last 
July.  This  includes  allocations  for 
fiscal  1967. 

I  want  to  salute  the  private  organiza- 
tions that  have  contributed  so  much  of 
their  time,  energy  and  talent  to  help 
combat  poverty  and  eliminate  disad- 
vantages. Their  efforts  are  indispensible 
in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica. But.  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  most  worth- 
while work  in  the  manpower  field. 

While  monumental  tasks  lie  before  us 
in  the  manpower  and  related  fields,  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  recognize  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  so  far  through  Fed- 
eral programs  in  training  Americans  for 
productive  employment. 

In  Los  Angreles,  for  example,  that 
"mere  trickle"  of  results  mentioned  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  is  spelling  new 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  the  area's 
disadvantaged. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  these 
vital  manpower  programs  in  the  Metro- 
politan Los  Angeles  area: 

From  August  1962  through  June  1966, 
more  than  34,000  persons  were  author- 


ized for  training  or  other  services  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

From  January  1965  through  Januai-y 
1967,  nearly  19.000  job  opportunities 
were  opened  for  disadvantaged  youth  un- 
der the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

In  1965  and  1966.  nearly  54.000  yoimg 
people  were  served  by  six  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers,  receiving  vocatioiial 
counseling  and  referral  to  training  pro- 
grams and  jobs.  Some  1,500  job  place- 
ments were  made  through  these  centers 
last  December  alone. 

Nationally,  the  record  of  these  and 
other  programs  has  been  equally  impres- 
sive and  encouraging — nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  persons  have  been 
authorized  for  training  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act; 
more  than  1  million  job  opportimities 
have  been  provided  under  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps;  approximately  1.5 
million  yoimgsters  have  been  served  by 
youth  opportunity  centers;  some  1  mil- 
lion young  people  got  jobs  In  both  the 
summers  of  1965  and  1966  through  the 
President's  highly  successful  youth  op- 
portunity campaign. 

It  is  simply  unfair,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
anyone  to  slam  these  far-reaching  pro- 
grams which  have  done  so  much  to  help 
so  many  people  break  the  bonds  of 
poverty  and  public  dependency  and  be- 
come productive,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens. This  is  what  these  programs 
mean  to  America. 

I  urge  the  critics  of  these  efforts  to 
recognize  that  fulfillment  of  the  Ameri- 
can promise  oi  equal  opportunity  for  all 
is  the  business  of  not  just  one  element 
of  our  society.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  sector  of  our  society — public  and 
private. 


Mrs.  Esther  Peterson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
announced  last  Saturday  that  Mrs.  Es- 
ther Peterson  is  leaving  her  job  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  devote  all  her  time  to 
her  job  as  Assistant  Secretary'  of  Labor. 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  House 
take  note  at  this  time  of  the  work  of  this 
outstanding  public  servant  in  behalf  of 
the  American  consumer. 

Three  years  ago  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  presidential  consumer 
advisor.  President  Johnson  noted  that 
her  appointment  would  insure  that  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  would  be  "loud, 
clear,  uncompromising,  and  effective." 
No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  Peterson  than  to  say  that  she  has 
fulfilled  this  mandate — and  fulfilled  it 
well,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  able 
to  spend  only  half  her  time  in  this  job 

All  consumers  can  be  grateful  that  the 
position  of  consumer  advisor  has  now 
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been  elevated  to  full-time  status,  under 
Miss  Betty  Furness.  But  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Peterson  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  in  this  House  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Petersons  advocacy  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Bill.  Were 
It  not  for  her  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  bill,  it  may  well  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  consumers  may  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  money-saving  benefits  that 
will  come  from  clearer  labeling  and  more 
honest  packaging.  . 

But  Mrs.  Peterson's  legislative  activi- 
ties were  just  one  small  part  of  her 
achievements  for  the  consumer. 

More  than  anytloing,  Mrs.  Peterson 
deserves  credit  for  awakening  Americans 
to  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
consumers.  The  era  of  'caveat  emptor" 
is  rapidly  dying,  and  Mrs.  Peterson  has 
hajstened  its  demise.  Consumers  will 
no  longer  silently  accept  bad  products  or 
bad  practices,  and  the  net  result  will  be 
an  economy  that  is  more  responsive, 
more  healthy,  and  more  prosperous. 

Mrs  Peterson's  job  has  not  been  easy. 
Yet  she  has  handled  her  tasks  with  grace 
and  a  boundless  energy.  To  many  who 
fear  the  consumer's  voice.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son served  as  a  convenient  target.  Yet 
at  all  times  she  attempted  to  meet  un- 
just criticism  with  fact  and  reason.  Her 
consumer  door  was  always  open  to  those 
with  opposing  viewpoints,  and  she  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  ducked  an  argument. 
Instead,  she  went  out  of  her  way  to  put 


the  consumer  viewpoint  before  business 
and  other  groups.  In  the  last  3  years, 
she  formally  addressed  hundreds  of 
audiences,  most  of  them  consisting  of 
businessmen  with  conflicting  viewpoints 
and,  in  coimtless  other  meetings,  she 
carried  on  a  continuing  dialog  so  as  to 
reduce  these  differences.  Not  all  dif- 
ferences were  resolved,  but  no  person 
who  met  Mrs.  Peterson  could  fail  to  be 
swayed  by  her  warmth  and  the  sincerity 
of  her  purpose. 

Her  work  with  businessmen  led.  m 
fact,  to  the  formation  of  a  textile  in- 
dustry committee  that  has  launched  a 
voluntary  campaign  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove care  labels  on  consumer  garments. 
I  understand  that  this  same  constructive 
approach  is  also  being  employed  with  the 
footwear  industry. 

Within  the  Government,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son was  an  equally  strong  advocate.  She 
helped  develop  an  awareness  of  the  con- 
sumer problems  of  the  poor  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  She 
worked  with  the  Commerce  Department 
to  insure  that  the  consumer  viewpoint 
would  be  heard  in  standards-making 
procedures.  She  worked  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  develop  rules  of 
fair  business  conduct  involving  our  serv- 
icemen. Her  work  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  most  recently  resulted 
in  that  agency's  investigation  of  super- 
market contests. 
Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Peterson 


worked  hard  and  long  to  get  the  States 
and  private  organizations  to  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
in  the  consumer  field.  And  these  ef- 
forts often  met  with  success.  It  is  worth 
noting,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
States  having  counterpart  consumer  rep- 
resentatives doubled  in  the  last  3  years, 
from  three  States  to  six,  and  that  the 
number  of  States  with  consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  of  other  kinds  has  grown 

to  21. 

Not  all  these  accomplishments  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  Mrs.  Peterson,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  she  more  than  any  other 
individual  has  done  the  most  to  make 
the  long-ignored  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection known. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  due  re- 
spect to  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle,  I 
wish  to  note  that  Mrs.  Peterson  has  been 
an  outstanding  Democrat.  She  has  al- 
ways given  first  consideration  to  her 
country,  but  her  second  consideration 
has  been  her  party.  I  have  been  told 
that  during  the  last  general  election,  the 
demands  for  appearances  by  Mrs.  Peter- 
son was  third  only  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Peterson  will  carry 
on  in  her  Labor  Department  job  with  the 
same  dedication  and  energy  she  has  giv- 
en to  all  her  enterprises.  For  this  dedi- 
cated lady's  services,  all  Americans  can 
be  grateful.  We  wish  her  well  in  all  her 
future  activities. 


March  9,  1967 
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SENATE 

THimsD.w,  March  9, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  U  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  ^  , 

Rev  Milton  W.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  min- 
ister Baptist  Temple,  Huntington, 
W.  Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  our  shelter  from  the 
stormy  blast,  and  our  eternal  home.  We 
come  unto  Thee.  Gracious  Lord,  because 
we  have  no  other  to  lean  upon.  We 
pray  O  Gracious  Lord,  that  Thou  will 
endow  these  leaders  with  understanding, 
wisdom,  and  courage  to  make  right  deci- 
sions We  realize.  Gracious  Lord,  that 
some  of  the  tasks  they  face  are  quite  dif- 
ficult. We  pray  that  Thou  will  remind 
them  that  they  can  come  unto  the  One 
who  said.  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

With  the  world  groping  for  peace  to- 
day, and  our  young  men  fighting  and  dy- 
ing on  the  battlefronts,  remind  us  once 
again.  Gracious  Lord,  that  there  will 
never  be  any  eternal  peace  until  we  find 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  May  He  be  our  con- 
stant guide  and  companion. 

Now,  our  Father,  as  we  commit  our- 
selves unto  Thee  once  again,  we  pray 
that  Thou  will  give  us  the  strength 
that  is  necessary  to  stand  up  for  the 
task,  to  be  men  of  conviction,  bold  in 
our  declaration.  May  the  God  of  Peace 
and  the  God  of  Glory  watch  over  and 


sustain  us  through  this  time  and  as  we 
yield  ourselves  to  Him  once  again 
tlirough  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION     OP     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 

ing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  9, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the 
Senate.  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  'West  Virginia, 
to   perform  the  duties  of   the  Chair  during 

my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.      

THE  JO'URNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. March  8. 1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Business  and  Commerce  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGIS- 
LATIVE SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, and  that  each  Senator's  statement 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

THE   RECOGNITION    OF    SENATORS 
SCOTT,    BAKER,    AND    PASTORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent,  as  in  legislative 
session,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress to  be  deUvered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Baker]  may  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes;  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  to  be  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes;  all  as  in  leg- 
islative session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HOLLAND 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  In  legislative  ses- 
sion, that  following  the  speeches  of  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  ScoTTl,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [  Mr.  Pastore  1 , 1  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  10  minutes,  as  in  leg- 
islative session,  prior  to  the  taking  up  of 
the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

MESSAGES    FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    2    OF 
1967— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  78) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States,   transmitting   Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.   2  of   1967,  concerning 
the  U.S.   Tariff   Commission.     Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  as 
follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1967,  concerning  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  plan  is  a  step  toward  fulfilling  my 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  Gov- 
ernment must  be  reshaped  to  meet  the 
tasks  of  today.  It  underscores  my  con- 
viction that  progress  can  be  achieved  by 
building  upon  what  Is  strong  and  endur- 
ing, but  that  we  shall  never  hesitate  to 
discard  what  is  inefficient  or  outmoded. 
This  plan  has  a  single,  clear  objec- 
tive—to  strengthen  the  operations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  transferring  to 
its  Chairman  certain  routine  executive 
and  administrative  functions  now  di- 
vided among  its  six  Commissioners. 

In  taking  this  long  overdue  step,  the 
plan  adopts  a  proven  concept  of  good 
management  recommended  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission:  in  the  Interest  of 
efficiency  purely  administrative  func- 
tions— budgeting,  personnel  supervision, 
and  general  management — should  be 
vested  in  the  chairman  of  a  commission 
rather  than  diffused  throughout  the 
Commission. 

This  principle  was  follow-ed  by  each  of 
my  predecessors — Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  has  been  applied  successfully  to 
most  of  our  Commissions,  including  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  reorganization  plan  I  recommend 
will  extend  it  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Tariff  Commission  plays  a  key  role 
in  safeguarding  the  Nation's  economic 
vitality.  It  reviews  our  commercial  poli- 
cies and  studies  how  these  policies  affect 
competition  between  foreign  and  domes- 


tic products.  Periodically,  after  public 
investigation,  the  Commission  reports  to 
Congress  and  the  President  concerning 
the  effect  of  imports  on  our  domestic  in- 
dustries and  our  workers. 

The  Commission's  tasks  are  demand- 
ing and  complex.  They  require  skill  and 
careful  judgment.  Often,  the  Commis- 
sion must  work  under  intense  time  pres- 
sure. , 

The  plan  I  f  oi-ward  today  will  promote 
efficient  operation  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion by : 

Centralizing  and  consolidating  in  a 
single  executive — the  Chairman — the 
purely  administrative  functions  of  the 
Commission; 

Freeing  the  other  Commissioners  from 
these  routine  burdens  so  they  can  devote 
full  time  to  investigative  and  advisory 
responsibilities. 

Thus,  the  plan  transfers,  from  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  these  duties: 

Overall  management  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities: 

Direction  and  supervision  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission; 

Personnel  actions,  such  as  hiring,  pro- 
motion, salary,  transfer,  removal  of  Com- 
mission employees,  and 

Allocation  and  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission. 

This  plan  will  allow  the  Nation's  busi- 
nessmen and  workers — and  indeed  every 
citizen— to  reap  the  benefits  of  modern 
and  effective  Government. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  be  managed  more  ef- 
ficiently. It  is  too  early,  however,  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  dollar  savings  that  will 
flow  from  these  improved  operations. 

This  plan  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found,  and 
I  hereby  declare,  that  each  reorganiza- 
tion included  in  the  accompanying  plan 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901  (a) 

of  title  5. 

I  urge  Congress  to  permit  this  reorga- 
nization plan  to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  9, 1967. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
No.  82> 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  submitting  herewith  the  20th 
annual  report  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations,  covering  calendar 
year  1965. 

That  year  gave  new  evidence  of  our 
country's  vigorous  commitment  to  the 
world  organization,  and  to  the  cause  of 
peace  which  it  serves.    All  of  the  Amer- 


ican efforts  recorded  here — whether  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  legal,  or  admin- 
istrative— were  designed  solely  to  further 
that  commitment. 

The  whole  world  shared  our  grief 
when  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
died  in  London  on  July  14,  1965.  The  re- 
spect and  affection  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  the  world's  gratitude  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations,  found 
expression  in  messages  from  oflQcials  and 
leaders  around  the  globe,  and  in  the  rare 
tribute  of  a  memorial  meeting  in  the 
General  Assembly  hall  at  the  United 
Nations. 

One  measure  of  a  nation's  regard  for 
the  United  Nations  is  the  quality  of  rep- 
resentatives it  sends  to  the  Organization. 
Accordingly,  I  asked  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg to  leave  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  to  succeed  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  as  our  permianent  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  first  important 
task  was  to  help  end  the  paralysis  suf- 
fered by  the  General  Assembly  in  1964  as 
a  result  of  the  U.N.  constitutional  crisis. 
It  had  become  clear  that  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole  was  not  prepared  to 
apply  the  penalty  provided  by  article  19 
of  the  charter— loss  of  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly for  those  more  than  2  years  In 
arrears — to  those  members  who  had  re- 
fused to  contribute  their  assessed  shares 
of  certain  peacekeeping  operations.  On 
August  16,  Ambassador  Goldberg  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would 
not  seek  to  frustrate  the  evident  desire 
of  many  members  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  proceed  normally.  At  the 
same  time,  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  reserved  the  same  option 
to  make  exceptions  to  collective  financ- 
ing assessments  in  the  future. 

The  consensus  reached  by  the  General 
Assembly  included  agreement  that  the 
Organization's  financial  difficulties 
should  be  solved  through  volimtary  con- 
tributions, particularly  from  those  de- 
linquent in  their  payments.  A  few  na- 
tions contributed,  but  those  furthest  in 
arrears  did  not.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  United  Nations  thus  remained  pre- 
carious. 

During  1965.  the  Security  Council 
made  a  major  contribution  to  interna- 
tional peace  by  halting  the  hostilities  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  arising  from 
the  Kashmir  dispute.  In  thus  arresting 
a  full-scale  war  on  the  subcontinent, 
the  Organization  prevented  untold 
tragedy  in  Asia — and  proved  anew  its 
value  as  an  instrument  for  peace. 

United  Nations  peace  forces  and  truce 
supervisors  continued  to  stand  guard 
throughout  1965  in  Cyprus,  in  Kashmir, 
in  Korea,  and  along  the  troubled  borders 
of  Israel.  The  Security  Coimcil  also  dis- 
patched United  Nations  representatives 
and  observers  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  disorders  there;  but  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  dealing  successfully  with  this 
regional  problem,  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  remained  un- 
impaired. 

During  the  year,  concrete  steps  toward 
disarmament  were  again  strongly  urged 
from  all  quarters,  although  progress 
proved  disapprovingly  slow;  the  serious 
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problems  of  race  relations  and  colonial- 
ism in  Southern  Africa  were  also  a  cause 
of  increasing  debate  and  concern;  and 
the  United  Nations  and  its  members 
were  repeatedly  urged  by  the  United 
States  to  join  in  the  search  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

In  my  speech  in  San  Francisco  on  June 
25,  1965 — the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations — I  called  upon  its  mem- 
bers to  use  all  their  influence,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  to  bring  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  those  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  conflict.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  addressed  similar  appeals 
to  United  Nations  members.  Indeed,  in 
his  first  official  communication  as  U.S. 
representative,  a  letter  to  the  Security 
Council  President  on  July  30,  1965,  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  recalled  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  Security  Council  in 
the  peace  of  southeast  Asia  and  asserted 
that^- 

The  United  States  stands  ready,  as  It  has 
In  the  past,  to  collaborate  unconditionally 
with  members  of  the  Security  Council  In 
the  search  for  an  acceptable  formula  to 
restore  i)eace  and  security  to  that  area  of 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  these  initiatives  pro- 
duced no  affirmative  response  from  those 
supporting  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  Two  suspensions  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  during  the  year 
were  no  more  successful  in  opening  the 
path  to  honorable  negotiations.  The 
tragic  conflict  continues  unabated  in 
Vietnam.  But  we  are  continuing  our  ef- 
forts untiringly  to  seek  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  issue  through  the  United 
Nations  and  all  other  channels.  This 
was  the  key  issue  dealt  with  in  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  statement  to  the 
21st  General  Assembly  in  the  general  de- 
bate in  September  1966. 

The  year  1965  marked  the  midpoint 
of  the  United  Nations  development  dec- 
ade. It  was  a  year  of  sober  assessment. 
Despite  substantial  progress  in  some 
areas,  it  was  clear  that  in  most  of  the 
more  than  100  countries  with  per  capita 
incomes  of  less  than  $200,  economic 
growth  had  been  largely  swallowed  up 
by  the  mounting  tide  of  population 
growth.  Multilateral  programs  of  aid. 
trade,  and  Investment,  although  sub- 
stantial in  absolute  terms,  are  not  suf- 
ficient— even  when  combined  with  all  the 
other  large  programs,  public  and  pri- 
vate— to  narrow  the  development  gap. 

This  discouraging  assessment  stimu- 
lated new  efforts  to  cope  with  develop- 
ment problems: 

The  newly  created  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  EJevelopment  began  its  search 
for  new  trade  patterns  and  practices 
which  would  benefit  the  developing 
countries. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  U.N.  Or- 
ganization for  Industrial  Development 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  U.N.  development  program  was 
established  by  merger  of  the  U.N.  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  Special  Fund.  The  United  States 
had  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  in- 
tegration of  these  two  major  U.N.  opera- 
tional programs  in  order  to  permit  better 
planning  and  more  effective  use  of  re- 
sources. 

Foundations   were   laid   for   the   new 


Asian  Envelopment  Bank  with  a  capital- 
ization of  $1  billion,  including  a  $200 
million  subscription  by  the  United  States. 
It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive agencies  for  the  financing  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  Asia. 

A  new  African  Development  Bank,  de- 
signed to  play  a  similar  role  in  Africa, 
opened  for  business. 

Through  these  and  other  instrumen- 
talities, our  delegations  in  U.N.  agencies 
have  given  leadership  and  positive  sup- 
port to  major  goals  in  the  struggle  for  a 
better  life:  more  food  production;  assist- 
ance in  voluntary  family  planning;  the 
training  of  skilled  manpower;  develop- 
ment of  transport  and  communications; 
fuller  utilization  of  natural  resources; 
and  increased  application  of  science  and 
technology. 

The  year  1965  had  been  designated  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year— ICY — by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  U.N. 
members  were  urged  to  commemorate  it 
in  appropriate  ways.  The  culmination 
of  the  American  celebration  was  a  White 
House  Conference  attended  by  more 
than  5,000  distinguished  Americans — 
leaders  in  their  communities.  In  business 
and  industry,  in  educational  and  labor 
organizations,  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  the  professions.  The  Conference 
discussed  reports  on  international  coop- 
eration in  agriculture,  atomic  energy,  dis- 
armament, health,  the  welfare  of  women 
and  youth,  and  many  other  fields.  Many 
of  its  recommendations  have  already 
been  put  into  effect.  Others  are  being 
thoroughly  evaluated  by  a  special  White 
House  committee  which  will  shortly  sub- 
mit its  report  to  me. 

Public  support  for  the  United  Nations 
continued  at  a  high  level  as  the  organiza- 
tion approached  its  21st  anniversary. 
Most  thoughtful  people  know  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  far  from  perfect  or- 
ganization, in  a  far  from  perfect  world. 
Yet  they  also  recognize  that  It  and  Its 
specialized  agencies  are  the  best  system 
yet  devised  for  sovereign  nations  to  work 
together  with  equality  and  self-respect. 

Our  Investment  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  its  various  agencies  and  special  pro- 
grams, supplements  other  activities  un- 
dertaken to  preserve,  protect,  or  promote 
a  wide  range  of  national  interests.  Above 
all.  our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  expression  of  faith  which  has 
illumined  the  entire  history  of  our  coun- 
try: a  faith  that  the  creative  powers  of 
democracy  and  human  reason  can  over- 
come the  evils  of  tyranny  and  violence. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  9.  1967. 


REPORT  ON  MARINE  SCIENCE  AC- 
TIVITIES OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  79  > 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
marine  science  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Without  objection, 
the  message  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, without  being  read,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  report  on  the  marine 
science  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  resources  of  the  oceans  can  help 
us  meet  many  of  the  challenges  that  face 
our  Nation  and  the  world  today. 

Tne  vast  food  reserves  of  the  sea  must 
be  developed  to  help  end  the  tragic  cycle 
of  famine  and  despair. 

The  continuing  pollution  and  erosion 
of  our  seashores,  bays,  estuaries,  and 
Great  Lakes  must  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed to  safeguard  the  health  of  our 
people  and  to  protect  the  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The  influence  of  oceans  on  the  en- 
vironment must  be  undei-stood  so  that 
we  may  improve  the  long-term  forecast- 
ing of  storms,  weather  and  sea  condi- 
tions; protect  life  and  property  in  coastal 
areas;  and  improve  the  prediction  of 
rainfall  in  the  interior. 

The  wealth  of  the  ocean  floor  must  be 
freed  for  the  benefit  of  all  people. 

Finally,  the  seas  must  be  used  as  path- 
ways to  improved  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

The  great  potential  of  the  seas  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  During  the  past  6  years, 
we  have  invested  increasingly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  scientific  and  tech- 
nical manpower,  ships,  and  facilities. 
The  quality  of  our  research  fleet,  deep  sea 
vessels,  and  laboratories  Is  unsurpassed. 
The  small  but  growing  corps  of  highly 
trained  specialists  provides  a  strong 
creative  base  for  our  marine  science  and 
technology. 

The  89th  Congress  also  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  the  oceans  by  enacting: 

The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  which  provides  a 
stronger  policy  and  organization  frame- 
work and  gives  new  momentum  to  our 
marine  science  activities. 

The  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act.  which  will  improve  our  capabilities 
for  training  and  research  in  marine 
sciences  and  engineering. 

The  act  authorizing  pilot  plants  for 
the  production  of  fish  protein  as  a  usable 
source  of  food. 

The  new  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  has  made 
significant  progress  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  Nation's  marine  science  ac- 
tivities. In  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Council  has  reviewed  our  current 
work  and  has  identified  the  areas  in 
which  action  should  be  taken. 
We  must: 

Launch  a  pilot  program  to  assist  the 
protein-deficient  countries  of  the  world 
in  increasing  their  capacity  for  using  the 
fish  resources  of  the  seas ; 

Implement  the  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  to  strengthen  oceano- 
graphic  engineering,  expand  applied  re- 
search and  improve  technical  informa- 
tion activities; 

Accelerate  studies  to  improve  the  col- 
lection, storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  oceanographic  data; 

Expand  ocean  observation  systems  to 
improve  near-shore  weather  prediction 
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services,  and  study  ways  to  make  more 
accurate  long-range  predictions  of 
precipitation  levels  and  drought  condi- 
tions: 

Study  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  estuarine  pollution 
on  shellfish,  health,  recreation,  and 
beauty,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  re- 
medial measures; 

Explore  off-shore  solid  mineral  de- 
posits; 

Improve  technology  and  engineering 
for  work  at  great  ocean  depths: 

Equip  a  new  Coast  Guard  ship  to  con- 
duct oceanographic  research  in  sub- 
Arctic  waters. 

Details  of  these  programs  are  set  forth 
In  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

I  have  this  year  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  13-percent  increase— from 
$409  miUion  to  $462  million— in  appro- 
priations to  support  marine  science  ac- 
tivities. These  funds  will  permit  us  to 
expand  our  elTorts  to  understand  the  sea 
and  develop  its  vast  resources.  They  will 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  local  govern- 
ment, universities,  and  private  industry 
to  join  in  this  vital  enterprise.  They  will 
enable  us  to  support  the  Important  new 
efforts  recommended  by  the  National 
Cotmcil  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  support  these  Important 
efforts. 

In  January  I  appointed  19  distin- 
guished Americans,  including  four  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  serve  as  members 
and  advisers  of  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources. 
This  Commission  will  complement  the 
activities  of  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment, by  providing  impartial  insights 
into  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
marine  science  programs. 

The  Commission  will  be  called  upon  to 
identify  still  more  opportunities  for  a 
concerted  public  and  private  effort — to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  sea  through 
a  creative  and  cooperative  partnership 
of  Government.  Industry,  and  the  aca- 
demic community. 

The  depth  of  the  sea  is  a  new  environ- 
ment for  man's  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, just  as  crossing  the  West  was  a 
challenge  in  centuries  past. 

We  shall  encounter  that  environment 
with  the  same  conviction  an^  pioneering 
spirit  that  propelled  ships  from  the  Old 
to  the  New  World. 

We  shall  bring  to  the  challenge  of  the 
ocean  depths — as  we  have  brought  to  the 
challenge  of  outer  space — a  determina- 
tion to  work  with  all  nations  to  develop 
the  seas  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  9,  1967. 


I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF  VETERANS  OF  WORLD 
WAR  I  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  National  Quartermaster.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  that  organization,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966.  which,  with  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


I,  August  P.  La  Prance  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  hereby  cerf.fy  that  the  afore- 
going Is  a  true  copy  of  resolution  (H.  1181) 
entitled  "Resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the 
benefits  under  social  security  as  recommend- 
ed by  President  Johnson"  taken  from  the 
records  in  this  office  and  compared  with  the 
original  resolution  (H.  1181 1  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  January  Session. 
A.  D.  1967  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
on  the  first  day  of  March.  1967  and  new  re- 
maining on  file  and  of  record  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  this  second  day  of  March. 
A.  D.  1967. 

AvcusT  P.  La  Prance, 

Sccetary  of  State. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  w^hich 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION   OF   RHODE   ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  my- 
self. I  present  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
increase  the  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity as  recommended  by  President  John- 
son. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  voice  my  full  support  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  I  too  am  most  con- 
cerned by  the  plight  of  our  elderly  Uving 
on  fixed  incomes  in  this  pveriod  of  rising 
costs.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
introduced  S.  193,  which  calls  for  the 
joining  of  social  security  benefits  with 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Every  day  which  passes,  without  Sen- 
ate action  to  alleviate  the  social  security 
benefit  problem,  is  another  day  during 
which  our  elderly  must  suffer  due  to  the 
lack  of  funds.  I  urge  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  take  note  of  the  resolution 
from  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly and  trust  that  expeditious  action  will 
be  forthcoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

"H.  1181 

"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Increase  the  benefits 
under  social  security  as  recommended  by 
President  Johnson 

"Whereas,  millions  of  elder  citizens  are  at- 
tempting to  survive  on  small  fixed  incomes; 

and 

"Whereas  Social  Sectirlty  benefits.  In  very 
many  Instances  are  their  only  Income;  and 

"Whereas,  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  constantly  rising  cost  of  living  Index, 
particularly  as  It  concerns  this  considerable 
group  of  low  and  fixed  Income  citizens;  now 
therefore  be  it 

••Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  does  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
the  benefits  under  Social  Security  as  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson;  and  be  it 
further 

••Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urging  them  to  exert  every  effort  to 
affect  the  increase  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits." 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
w-as  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site  (Rept.  No.  64) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  1232.  A  bill  providing  that  certain  pri- 
vately   owned    Irrigable   lands   In   the    Milk 
River  project  In  Montana  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  excess  lands;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 
S.  1233.  A  bin  to  extend  to  the  professional 
team   sport   of   soccer   the   same    treatment 
under  the   antitrust   laws  which   heretofore 
has  been  accorded  to  other  professional  team 
sports;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harkis)  : 
S.  1234.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior   to  construct,   operate,   and 
maintain    the    Mountain    Park    reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  tmd   Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
S.  1235.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
Bloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  acquire 
certain  real  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia determined  to  be  necessary  lor  use 
as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices  of 
other  International  organizations  or  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cari,- 
'soN,   Mr.   Cooper,   Mr.   Cotton.   Mr. 
DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.     Morton.     Mr.     Pearson,     Mr. 
Perct,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.   Tower,   and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.    1236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  the  State  and  local  governments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  expense  allowances,  not  exceeding 
a  total  of  «2,000  a  year,  paid  to  members  of 
State  legislatures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 

WiLLi.*Ms  of  New  Jersey)  : 

S.  1238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 

of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 

of  Amerigo  Vespucci;   to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and   Civil  Service. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  >  : 
S.  1239.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work:  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  Ux  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  rem.^rks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1240.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  ( for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)   (by  request)  : 
S.  1241.  A   bill    to   authorize   certain   con- 
struction at  military   Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK  I  : 

S.  1242.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott)  : 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  1244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Sa- 
hely;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1245.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1246.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of,  public  space  In.  on,  over,  and 
under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  their 
Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1247.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  In, 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
used or  unsafe  vaults  under  said  streets  and 
the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  In  or  vault  openings  on  public  space, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMPILATION  OF  MATERIALS 
RELATING  TO  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  ^ 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <S.  Res.  92 »;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed,  with  Illus- 
trations, as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  materials  entitled  "Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, United  States  Senate.  One-hun- 
dredth Anniversary.  1867-1967".  and  that 
there  be  pnnted  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MOUNTAIN  PARK  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT.  IN  SOUTHWESTERN 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mountain  Park  reclamation  project  in 
southwestern  Oklahoma. 

The  project  would  be  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  It  would 
provide  a  municipal  water  supply  for 
Altus  and  Snyder  and  the  Altus  Air  Force 
Base.  It  would  provide  flood  control  and 
incidental  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits. 

Local  and  State  governments  affected 
are  willing  to  meet  all  requirements  of 
Federal  law  for  reimbursement  and  re- 
payment. 

This  project  Is  In  an  area  of  our  State 
generally  deficient  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  water,  and  almost  annually 
we  suffer  severe  drought  or  floods. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  completely 
develop  the  resources  that  are  available 
if  cities  and  towns  and  industries  are  to 
have  adequate  water  supplies  for  present 
and  future  growth  and  if  industries  are 
to  be  attracted  to  the  area. 

Estimated  construction  costs  of  the 
various  projects  features  are  tabulated 
below.  The  costs  are  considered  to  rea- 
sonably represent  January  1962  prices. 

stage   1   facilities ---  $14,308,000 

Mountain  Park  dam  and 

reservoir 8.  790,  000 

Aqueduct  system.. 5,008,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  facilities 210.  000 

Recreation   facilities '300,000 

Stage  II  facilities 4,450,000 

Bretch  diversion  dam 1,001,000 

Bretch    diversion    canal 3,449,000 

Total  Federal  project  con- 
struction  18,758,000 

'  Does  not  Include  $290,000  of  non-Federal 
costs  for  accessory  recreational  facilities 
recommended  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  average  annual  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  costs  of  the 
Federal  works  over  the  60-year  repay- 
ment period  are  estimated  to  be  about 
556,200  based  on  prevailing  prices.  This 
amount  envisions  the  operation  of  stage 


I  facilities  over  the  50-year  period,  with 
operation  of  stage  II  facilities  beginning 
in  the  19th  year  and  also  continuing 
through  a  50th  year.  Repayment  of 
stage  II  facilities  would  be  completed  10 
years  after  repayment  of  stage  I.  The 
plan  contemplates  the  project  organiza- 
tion would  operate  and  maintain  all  proj- 
ect works  except  the  recreational  and 
fish  and  wildlife  facilities.  Operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  the  wildlife  management 
area  would  be  assumed  by  appropriate 
State  entities  without  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  economic  Federal  project 
costs  are  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above,  to  average  $685,400  for  a  100-year 
period  of  analysis. 

The  benefits  assignable  to  project  con- 
struction have  been  estimated  to  total 
about  $1,450,435  annually.  Comparison 
of  the  evaluated  benefits  and  the  esti- 
mated annual  costs  indicate  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  2.12  for  a  100-year  period. 

Of  the  $18,758,000  construction  cost, 
$13,383,000  is  allocated  to  municipal 
water  supply  and  is  reimbursable  with 
interest.  The  remaining  $5,375,000  Is 
allocated  to  fiood  control  recreation, 
and  flsh  and  wildlife  and  is  considered 
nonreimbursable.  These  latter  alloca- 
tions are  $2,428,000.  $836,000,  and  $2.- 
111.000,  respectively. 

Of  the  $13,383,000  in  construction  costs 
allocated  to  municipal  water  supply, 
$10,437,000  is  apportioned  to  Altus  and 
Snyder.  The  remaining  $2,946,000  Is 
apportioned  to  future  demands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Mountain 
Park  project  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  cnair ) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  plan  for  develop- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1234)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Mountain 
Park  reclamation  project.  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNRONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  plan  of  development  presented  by 
Mr.  MoNRONEY  is  as  follows: 
Plan  for  Development  or  Mottntain  Park 
Project,  Oklahoma 

The  Mountain  Park  project  would  divert  a 
portion  of  the  flows  of  Elk  Creek  Into  Otter 
Creek,  both  of  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Red  River  In  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  regulate  the  combined  flows  to 
furnish  needed  municipal  water  supplies  for 
the  cities  of  Altus  (including  the  Altus  Air 
Force  Base),  and  Snyder,  Okla.,  and  deliver 
those  supplies  to  the  cities.  It  would  also 
provide  additional  municipal  water  supplies 
at  the  reservoir  for  anticipated  future  de- 
mands, substantial  flood  control  benefits; 
desirable  fish  and  wildlife  benefits:  and 
needed  recreational  opportunities. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Mountain 
Park  project  represents  the  culmination  of 
Investigations  which  began  with  considera- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (then 
the    Reclamation    Service)    of    a   Mountain 
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park  reservoir  on  Otter  (^k  In  1903.  Po- 
tentialities of  the  Elk  anp^uer  Creek  Basins 
were  reported  by  the' Arkansas-White,  Red 
Basins  Interagency  Committee.  A  recon- 
naissance appraisal  of  the  project  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
October  1955.  The  detailed  feasibility  In- 
vestigations are  summarized  In  this  report. 
The  latter  Investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted in  full  cooperation  with  the  con- 
cerned local  entitles.  State  agencies,  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  plan  of  development  contemplates,  as 
a  Federal  project,  (1)  the  construction  of 
Bretch  Diversion  Dam  on  Elk  Creek;  (2)  con- 
struction of  Bretch  Diversion  canal  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  flows  of  Elk  Creek  Into  Otter 
Creek;  (3)  construction  of  Mountain  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek;  (4)  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  system  to  deliver 
waters  stored  In  the  Mountain  Park  Reservoir 
to  the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder;  (5)  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  construction  of  minimum 
basic  recreational  facilities  at  the  Mountain 
Park  Reservoir  for  recreational  purposes;  and 
(6)  purchase  and  development  of  lands  at 
that  reservoir  to  mitigate  upland  game  losses 
and  enhance  the  waterfowl  resources  of  the 
project  area. 

The  conservation  capacity  Included  In 
Mountain  Park  Reservoir  provides  for  the 
optimum  development  of  the  streamflows  of 
Elk  and  Otter  Creeks.  This  conforms  to  the 
declared  policy  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  project  plans 
provide  for  maximum  development  of  the 
available  water  resources. 

The  forecast  municipal  water  supply  de- 
mands and  the  available  streamflow  records 
Indicate  that  Mountain  Park  Reservoir,  de- 
veloping only  Otter  Creek  flows,  could  rea- 
sonably meet  the  project  water  requirements 
of  Altus  and  Snyder  for  about  10  years. 
Thus,  the  plan  of  development  contemplates 
stage  construction  In  which  the  Bretch  di- 
version dam  and  canal  would  be  deferred  for 
about  10  years,  with  consequent  savings  in 
Interest  and  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement  costs. 

Inclusion  of  the  aqueduct  system  necessary 
to  deliver  waters  stored  In  the  Mountain  Park 
Reservoir  to  the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder 
resulted  from  an  analysis  of  the  financial 
status  of  those  ctUes,  which  established  that 
construction  of  the  aqueduct  system  under 
private  financing  would  probably  not  be 
feasible.  Construction  of  the  necessary 
water  treatment  and  Intraclty  delivery  sys- 
tems would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  proj- 
ect cities. 

Adequate  storage  capacity  would  be  pro- 
vided In  the  Moimtaln  Park  Reservoir.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  contained  In  the  ap- 
pended report  of  that  agency,  to  fully  control 
flood  flows  of  Otter  Creek  at  the  damslte. 

The  plan  of  development  contemplates 
purchase  of  the  lands  and  construction  of 
the  minimum  basic  recreational  facilities 
recommended  by  the  NaUonal  Park  Service, 
as  desirable  for  protection  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  visiting  public.  The  contem- 
plated minimum  basic  facilities  would  be 
provided  at  three  sites  around  the  reservoir. 
The  plan  contemplates  that  the  additional 
accessory  recreational  facilities  deemed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  to  be  desirable  to 
permit  optimum  recreational  use  of  the 
reservoir  would  be  provided  at  non-Federal 
expense.  The  National  Park  Service  report 
Is  appended. 

The  plan  of  development  also  contem- 
plates accomplishment  of  all  measures,  ex- 
cept maintenance  of  Snyder  Lake,  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  In  the  appended  report  of  that 
agency,  to  provide  the  optimum  project  flsh 
and  wildlife  benefits.  Maintenance  of  Sny- 
der Lake  Is  considered  Impracticable  because 
of  construction  difficulties  and  costs  Involved 
and  the  nominal  fishery  benefits  which 
would  result  therefrom.  The  principal 
measuree  Involved  axe  purchase  and  develop- 
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ment  of  lands  at  the  Mountain  Park  Reser- 
voir to  mitigate  upland  game  losses  and  en- 
hance waterfowl  resources. 

The  Mountain  Park  project  would  provide 
the  municipal  water  deliveries  requested  by 
the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder.  These  deliv- 
eries would  be  supplemental  to  present 
sources  of  supply  at  Altus,  and  would  pro- 
vide the  total  requirement  for  Snyder. 

Estimated  construction  costs  of  the  var- 
ious project  features  are  tabulated  below. 
The  costs  are  considered  to  reasonably  rep- 
resent January  1962  prices. 

Stage  I  facilities: 

Mountain  Park  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir      $8,790,000 

Aqueduct  system 5,008.000 

Flsh  and  wildlife  faculties 210,000 

Recreation  faclUtles i  300, 000 

Total   14,308,000 


Stage  II  facilities: 

Bretch   diversion   dam 

Bretch  diversion  canal 


1.001,000 
3,  449,  000 


Total   4,450,000 

Total  Federal  project  con- 
struction  costs —  -   18.758,000 


:  Does  not  Include  $290,000  of  non-Federal 
costs  for  accessory  recreational  facilities  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  average  annual  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  costs  of  the  Federal 
works  over  the  60-year  repayment  period  are 
estimated  to  be  about  $56,200  based  on  pre- 
vailing prices.  This  amount  envisions  the 
operation  of  stage  I  facilities  over  the  50- 
year  period,  with  operation  of  stage  II  facil- 
ities beginning  In  the  10th  year  and  also 
continuing  through  a  50th  year.  Repayment 
of  stage  II  facilities  would  be  complete  10 
years  after  repayment  of  stage  I.  The  plan 
"contemplates  the  project  organization  would 
operate  and  malnUln  all  project  works  ex- 
cept the  recreational  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
facilities.  Operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  recreational  facilities  and  the  wildlife 
management  area  would  be  assumed  by  ap- 
propriate State  entitles  without  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

The  annual  economic  Federal  project 
costs  are  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  above, 
to  average  $685,400  for  a  100-year  period  of 
analvsls. 

The  benefits  assignable  to  project  con- 
struction have  been  estimated  to  total  about 
$1,450,435  annually.  Comparison  of  the  eval- 
uated benefits  and  the  estimated  annual 
costs  Indicate  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.12  for 
a  100-year  period. 

Of  the  $16,758,000  construction  cost,  $13,- 
383.000  Is  allocated  to  municipal  water  sup- 
ply and  is  reimbursable  with  Interest.  The 
remaining  $5,375,000  is  allocated  to  flood 
control,  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
Is  considered  nonreimbursable.  These  latter 
allocations  are  $2,428,000,  $836,000.  and  $2,- 
111,000  respectively. 

Of  the  $13,383,000  In  construction  costs 
fillocated  to  municipal  water  supply,  $10,- 
437,000  Is  apportioned  to  Altus  and  Snyder. 
The  remaining  $2,946,000  Is  apportioned  to 
future  demands  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

Prior  to  construction.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Altus  and  Snyder  to  form  a  master 
conservancy  district,  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  Oklahoma,  to  execute  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  repayment  of  the 
reimbursable  costs  apportioned  to  those  cit- 
ies, and  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  appropriate  project  works.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  supplemental  contracts  would  be 
executed  between  the  master  conservancy 
district  and  the  project  cities  concerning  the 
water  deliveries  and  repayment  arrangements 
to  prevail. 

The  repayment  plan  assumes  that  reim- 
bursable municipal  water  supply  cosU  ap- 
portioned   to    Altus    and    Snyder   would    be 


repaid,  with  Interest  computed  In  this  report 
at  a  rate  of  2.936  percent,  concurrent  with 
payment  of  operation  and  maintenance  costs, 
in  "variable  annual  installments  which  would 
increase  from  year  to  year,  generally  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  schedule  of  water  deliveries 
adopted  for  the  repayment  period.  Final  de- 
termination of  rate  of  Interest  to  be  paid  will 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act.  Deferral  of  Interest  for  a  period 
of  10  years  on  $1,080,500  of  cost  apportioned 
to  Altus  and  Snyder  Is  provided  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  On  this  basis,  the  coat 
of  raw  water  to  the  matter  conservancy  dis- 
trict over  the  repayment  period  would  aver- 
age about  16  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

The  plan  also  assumes  that  repayment  of 
reimbursable  municipal  water  supply  costs 
apportioned  to  future  demands  would  be  de- 
ferred until  project  water  deliveries  utilizing 
water  reserved  for  future  demands  are  first 
made. 

The  Mountain  Park  project  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  project  cities.  Their  governing 
bodies  have  submitted  formal  resolutions 
endorsing  the  plan  of  development,  and  ex- 
pressing willingness  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions directed  toward  the  consummation  of 
appropriate  repayment  contracts. 

At  the  request  of  the  project  cities,  and  in 
accord  with  Oklahoma  laws,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  requested  withdrawal  from 
further  appropriation  for  use  by  the  Moun- 
tain Park  project  of  all  unappropriated  waters 
of  Elk  Creek  above  the  point  of  diversion, 
and  of  Otter  Creek  above  the  Mountain  Park 
damslte.  By  letter  of  May  4,  1955,  the  Okla- 
homa Water  Resources  Board  (then  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources  Board) 
advised  that  these  waters  were  withdrawn 
for  the  Mountain  Park  project. 

The  Oklahoma  Water  Resources  Board,  by 
letter  dated  July  3,  1962,  concurred  In  the 
findings  of  this  report;  agreed  to  take  the 
necessary  actions  to  Insiu-e  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  water  supply  storage 
costs  which  are  deferred  as  costs  allocable 
to  future  water  supply  under  the  Water  Sup- 
ply Act  of  1958,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
87-88;  and  agreed  to  make,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  a  hydrographlc  survey  of  Elk 
and  Otter  Creeks  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting water  rights  In  the  basin,  Includmg 
the  May  4.  1955,  withdrawal  of  waters  by  the 
United  States. 


POSTAGE     STAMP     COMMEMORAT- 
ING  AMERIGO   VESPUCCI 

Mr.  JAVITG.  Mr.  President,  March  9 
marks  the  birthday  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
scholar,  explorer,  and  geographer. 

Born  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Vespucci  was  the  son  of  an  influential 
and  wealthy  family  active  in  commercial 
interests  in  Florence.  After  finishing  his 
studies  in  the  physical  sciences,  he  went 
to  Spain  and  found  himself  plunged  into 
the  exciting  age  of  discovery  and  explo- 
ration. He  was  a  friend  of  Columbus  and 
made  six  voyages  to  the  New  World.  His 
letters  were  not  only  literary  successes 
of  that  time,  but  also  give  valuable  in- 
formation on  early  explorations  and 
mapmaking. 

Today,  one  third  of  the  globe's  land 
surface  carries  his  name,  from  Alaska  to 
Tierra  del  Puego.  It  would  be  fitting  for 
the  United  States  to  honor  his  memory 
in  a  special  way,  and  I  therefore  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], a  bill  caUing  upon  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  issue  a  special  stamp 
commemorating  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
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will  be  received  and  appropriately   re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1238 »  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jei'sey),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long],  I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  the 
disabled  an  income  tax  deduction  of  up 
to  $600  to  cover  transportation  to  and 
from  work,  and  to  allow  them  the  same 
additional  $600  income  tax  deduction  as 
is  now  given  the  blind. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  300,000  dis- 
abled persons  would  qualify  under  this 
legislation,  at  a  maximum  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $40  million.  This  cost 
seems  small  when  we  consider  the  aver- 
age cost  of  from  $479  to  $544  to  rehabil- 
itate each  disabled  individual.  What  we 
will  be  doing  through  this  legislation  is 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves 
and  aiding  them  to  achieve  some  per- 
sonal independence  from  Institutions, 
from  overburdened  families,  and  from 
local  and  State  governments. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  are  capable 
of  being  productive  workers,  contribut- 
ing to  the  Nation's  economy  instead  of 
being  dependent  upon  it.  But  their  dis- 
abilities impose  upon  them  additional 
expenses  in  pursuit  of  their  livelihoods 
which  are  not  fully  tax  deductible,  such 
as  special  orthopedic  devices;  extra 
travel  costs  because  they  are  unable  to 
utilize  routine  methods  of  transporta- 
tion: expensive  additions  to  oflHce,  shop, 
or  home  to  facilitate  their  movements; 
special  prosthetic  devices;  higher  insur- 
ance costs,  and  the  costs  of  hiring  help 
to  perform  the  simple  tasks  which  the 
nonhandicapped  perform  for  themselves. 
In  addition,  rising  costs  are  particularly 
burdensome.  For  example,  the  prices  of 
some  special  orthopedic  shoes  needed  by 
the  disabled  have  doubled  in  the  past 
year. 

Under  this  bill,  the  disabled  taxpayer, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  additional  $600 
exemption,  must  suffer  from  a  loss  of 
one  or  more  extremities  or  50  percent 
or  more  loss  of  ability  as  defined  under 
the  Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
would  qualify  for  the  tax  deduction  of 
up  to  $600  for  expenses  of  going  to  and 
from  work. 

Last  year,  some  30  governors  in- 
dicated to  the  Joint  Handicapped  Coun- 
cil their  support  of  this  proposal.  It  has 
had  editorial  support  ranging  from  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  Progressive 
Farmer.  Endorsements  also  include  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  VFW.  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Womens  Clubs,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 
This  measure  is  similar  with  the  bill  I 
introduced  last  year.  S.  3304.  and  a  suc- 
cessor to  similar  legislation  which  I  first 


Introduced  in  Februai-y  1950,  in  the  81st 
Congress,  as  a  Member  then  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  prospects  for  this  bill  seem  es- 
pecially bright  now.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  endeavored  val- 
iantly to  transform  their  physical  hand- 
icaps from  stumbling  blocks  to  build- 
ing blocks.  They  wish  to  use  their 
crutches  to  move  on,  not  to  lean  on.  This 
legislation  will  help  them  do  just  that. 
It  is  as  hard-nosed  and  practical  in  eco- 
nomic terms  as  it  is  humanitarian.  It 
is,  in  effect,  a  practical  bill  to  benefit 
those  who  have  no  alternative  than  but 
to  be  practical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1239)  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the 
case  of  a  disabled  individual,  for  ex- 
penses for  transportation  to  and  from 
work;  and  to  provide  an  additional  ex- 
emption for  income  tax  purposes  for  a 
taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CERTAIN  CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  requesting  introduction  of  the 
legislation  and  explaining  its  purpose 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
of  transmittal  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1241)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  .  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  presented  by 
Mr.  Russell  is  as  follows ; 

The  Secretart  of  Defense, 

Washington,  March  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Df..\r  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwnrded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
certain  constrtictlon  at  military  installations 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1967,  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  military 
construction  needed  by  the  Dep;irtment  of 
Defense  at  this  time,  and  would  provide 
additional  authority  to  cover  deficiencies  In 
essential  construction  previously  authorized. 
Appropriations  In  support  of  this  legislation 
are  provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

Titles  I.  II.  Ill,  IV.  and  V  of  this  proposal 


would  authorize  for  the  active  forces  $1,802.- 
938.000  for  new  construction  as  follows: 

a.  For  requirements  other  than  those  for 
Southeast  Asia  activities,  $1,706,810,000,  of 
which  $418,469,000  are  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  $545,581,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  $523,760,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  $219,000,000  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  Titles  I,  II,  III.  and  IV 
respectively, 

b.  For  requirements  In  support  of  South- 
east Asia  activities.  $96,128,000.  of  which 
$40,864,000  are  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  $21,264,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  $34,000,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  all  in  Title  V. 

Title  VI  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  housing  pro- 
gram and  authorizes  $787,000,000  for  all  costs 
of  that  program  for  FY  1968. 

Title  VII  requests  authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  $27,000,000  for  homeowners  as- 
sistance In  base  closure  areas. 

Title  VIII  contains  General  Provision* 
generally  applicable  to  the  Military  Con- 
struction Program. 

Title  IX,  totaling  $18,300,000,  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, of  which  $4,500,000  are  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $9,800,000 
for  the  Air  National  Guard,  and  $4,000,000 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  These  authoriza- 
tions are  in  lump  sum  amounts  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amendments  to  chapter  133, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  which  were 
enacted  in  Public  Law  87-554. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 
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CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator EkJMiNicK,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  with  an 
aqueduct  capacity  of  2.500  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second.  It  also  authorizes  the 
construction  of  the  Hualapai  Dam  at  the 
originally  proposed  height  and  site,  and 
the  construction  of  five  participating 
projects  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin.  The  five  projects  are:  the  Ani- 
mas-La  Plata  in  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico; the  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  West  Di- 
vide, and  San  Miguel,  all  of  which  are  in 
Colorado. 

The  bill  is  very  similar  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Aspinall  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are  two 
major  differences  laetween  my  bill  and 
Mr.  Aspinall's  bill,  H.R.  3300.  First,  my 
bill  omits  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Water 
Commission.  This  was  done  because  the 
Senate  has  already  acted  upon  legisla- 
tion for  the  creation  of  the  National  Wa- 
ter Commission.  However,  the  Senate 
should  have  placed  a  priority  on  this 
Commission,  and  set  a  time  certain  for 
the  completion  of  its  study  of  water 
needs  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  I 
so  stated  in  my  additional  views  to  the 
committee  report  on  the  legislation. 

The  second  major  difference  is  that 
my  bill  requires  the  completion  of  a  fea- 
sibility study  on  the  importation  of  water 
from  sources  outside  the  Colorado  River 


Basin,  providing  that  the  required  recon- 
naissance report  indicates  a  supply  of 
water  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  area 
of  origin,  and  also  providing  that  benefits 
exceed  costs  and  that  repayment  can  be 
made. 

In  other  words,  what  this  provision 
says,  in  effect,  Is  that  if  the  Secretary 
finds  a  source  of  water  which  is  not  need- 
ed by  the  area  of  origin,  that  due  to  the 
recognized  shortage  of  water  in  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin,  the  Secretary  should 
not  delay  the  commencement  of  a  feasi- 
bility report  upon  which  Congress  can 
base  its  decision  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posal should  be  authorized.  Congress 
will,  of  course,  be  the  final  judge  as  to 
whether  any  importation  works  should 
be  constructed,  but  to  delay  the  neces- 
sary investigation  which  will  make  avail- 
able to  Congress  the  necessary  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  its  decision  has 
no  justification.  Therefore,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes this  more  detailed  study,  provid- 
ing that  the  preliminary  reconnaissance 
investigation  is  favorable. 

There  is  another  minor  modification  to 
section  305 fa),  which  is  in  tlie  nature 
of  a  perfecting  amendment.  This  sub- 
section deals  with  California's  guarantee 
of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water  per  year, 
and  I  have  added  the  following  qualify- 
ing sentence : 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  alter, 
amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be  In  conflict  with 
the  agreement  required  by  Section  4(a)  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Statutes 
1057)  and  made  by  the  State  of  California 
by  act  of  its  legislature  (Chapter  16,  Cali- 
fornia Statutes  1929,  p.  38)  so  far  as  the  ben- 
efits of  said  agreement  are  conferred  upon 
the  States  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
DoMiNicK  and  I  are  also  sponsoring  a 
bill  which  will  expand  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  to  include  essentially 
all  of  the  60  miles  of  land  and  river  be- 
tween the  present  east  boundary  of  the 
park  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  which  in- 
cludes Marble  Canyon.  It  also  expands 
the  park  westward  to  include  portions 
of  the  Vermillion  Cliffs.  The  Lake 
Mead  Recreation  Area  is  also  greatly 
expanded  and  would  include  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  all  of 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  Hualapai 
Dam,  including  that  part  of  the  shore- 
line which  would  be  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  park — a  narrow  strip, 
approximately  13  miles  long.  This 
would  constitute  a  solution  for  those 
who  believe  that  a  harmful  precedent 
would  be  set  by  the  lake's  intrusion  on 
the  park,  since  that  precedent  would 
not  be  set  if  action  is  taken  on  both  of 
these  bills. 

The  area  now  constituting  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument,  which 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Lake  Mead 
Recreation  Area,  would  still  retain  its 
protection  from  any  mining  activity. 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  water  de- 
velopment bill  be  first  considered,  and 
that  immediately  upon  favorable  action 
on  it  that  the  bill  expanding  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  should  be  taken 
up  and  expeditiously  acted  upon. 

The  two  bills  taken  together  represent 
a  real  solution  to  the  proponents  of  true 
conservation.    For     true     conservation 


does  not  mean  simply  preservation,  it 
must  also  include  the  "wise  use"  of  our 
resources.  To  preserve  simply  for  the 
sake  of  preservation  is  meaningless 
since  it  lacks  purpose,  but  to  conserve 
for  "wise  use"  is  meaningful  since  its 
purpose  is  to  make  the  blessings  of  God 
more  abundant  to  man.  Preservation 
for  preservation's  sake  alone  may 
amount  to  waste,  and  waste  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  conservation. 

As  a  longtime  proponent  of  conser- 
vation, I  recommend  this  approach  to 
others  who  share  my  belief  that  in  this 
era  of  "exploding  populations"  we  can 
little  afford  to  waste  resources  so  neces- 
sary to  our  economy  and  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  k>e  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  12421  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

REVISION  OF  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  TMr.  Allott] 
and  I  are  introducing  today  a  package 
plan  for  the  development  and  use  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  measures 
we  propose  are  similar  to  legislation 
which  has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Chair- 
man Aspinall  and  would  provide  for 
both  the  construction  and  development 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  projects  and 
a  significant  expansion  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  to  include  new 
and  beautiful  recreation  areas.  This 
plan  will  not  only  allow  for  the  economic 
development  and  beneficial  use  of  water 
in  the  Colorado  River  but  will  embrace 
some  of  our  country's  most  beautiful 
natural  scenery  within  the  confines  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  bill  which  has  just  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Allott  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  a  reconnaissance  report 
on  the  import,ation  of  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  if  the  report 
is  favorable,  to  make  a  companion  fea- 
sibility study  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress.  The  bill  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect and  the  dam  within  Bridge  Canyon. 
In  addition,  a  development  fund  will  be 
created  and  funded  by  revenue  from  the 
Hoover,  Davis,  Parker,  and  Hualapai 
Dams,  and  these  revenues  would  be  used 
to  finance  the  cost  of  impwrting  water 
and  to  assist  in  the  repayment  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  The  bill  would  also 
allow  for  the  construction  of  five  water 
storage  projects  in  Colorado. 

The  second  bill,  which  our  plan  en- 
compasses is  a  great  step  forward  In  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
famous  areas  within  and  near  the  pres- 
ent Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  The 
bill  allows  for  the  extention  of  the  pres- 


ent park  to  the  south,  north,  and  west. 
The  final  product  would  be  a  park  and 
recreation  area  approximately  375  miles 
long,  following  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Vermillion  Cliffs  formation,  to 
the  west  of  the  present  park,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  beautiful  but  unprotected 
area  to  be  included  within  the  confines 
of  the  new  park.  The  addition  of  these 
lands  will  contribute  over  80,000  acres 
to  the  present  park  and  will  not  only  be 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  preser- 
vation of  some  of  our  country's  most 
precious  and  awe-inspiring  scenery  but 
will  allow  the  development  of  some  of 
our  most  promising  new  recreational 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Allott, 
a  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  12431  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dominick  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  USE  AND  RENTAL  OF 
PUBLIC  SPACE  AND  AIRSPACE  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  relating  to  the  use  and  rental  of 
public  space  and  airspace  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  first  of  these  bills 
would  grant  authority  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  lease  air- 
space over  and  imder  freeways. 

Today  we  are  literally  wasting  miles  of 
invaluable  space  over  and  under  free- 
ways in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
the  highway  construction  program  pro- 
gresses, more  space  will  be  wasted  unless 
this  legislation  is  enacted.  The  space 
around  freeways  must  be  used  so  that 
freeways  are  not  eyesores  in  the  com- 
munity. The  space  around  freeways 
must  be  used  for  new  housing  and  con- 
struction of  unified  neight)orhoods  to  re- 
place the  housing  destroyed  by  freeway 
construction  and  to  insure  that  freeways 
do  not  cut  through  and  fragment  tradi- 
tional neighborhoods.  The  space  around 
freeways  must  be  used  to  replace  tax 
revenues  which  are  lost  by  removing 
freeway  lands  from  the  tax  rolls.  The 
bill  I  propose  today  will  make  all  this 
possible. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  permit  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  take  another 
step  forward  toward  achieving  a  truly 
balanced  transportation  system — ^by  per- 
mitting us  to  use  highways  not  only  as 
strips  of  concrete  to  drive  on  at  maxi- 
mum speed,  but  also  as  stationary  ob- 
jects to  live  with  at  maximum  comfort 
and  beauty.  The  freeway  program 
should  be  a  positive  instrument  of  urban 
renewal  in  the  District  of  Columbia — not 
a  program  at  odds  with  urban  renewal. 

Recently,  the  plans  for  the  north  cen- 
tral leg  of  the  Washington  Freeway  sys- 
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tem  were  published,  and  although  parts 
of  the  freeway  were  recessed,  and  de- 
signed to  harmonize  with  surrounding 
neighborhoods,  no  use  was  made  of  the 
space  over  the  freeways.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  no  use  could  be  planned 
until  the  Commissioners  had  clear  au- 
thority for  such  use  of  freeway  airspace. 
There  is  thus  some  urgency  in  securing 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Although, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  District  govern- 
ment intends  to  propose  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  get  the  legislative  proc- 
esses moving  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
this  matter.  The  planning  of  the  free- 
way program  is  going  ahead — and 
options  to  use  freeway  airspace  are 
rapidly  closing  on  us. 

The  bill  I  propose  requires  that.  In  de- 
termining what  use  should  be  made  of 
freeway  airspace,  the  Commissioners 
must  first  determine  whether  the  space 
is  needed  for  municipal  purposes  such 
as  housing  for  low-income  families,  park 
or  recreational  facilities,  vehicle  parking 
facilities,  or  public  works.  If  the  space 
is  not  needed  for  such  mimicipal  pur- 
poses, the  Commissioners  may  make  It 
available,  in  order  of  priority,  to  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  for 
low-income  housing,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  Federal  facilities,  to  public 
or  private  developers  of  low-  or  moder- 
ate-income housing,  to  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations such  as  hospitals,  or  to  private 
businesses. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  au- 
thorizes the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners to  use  or  to  rent  space  over, 
on,  and  under  public  streets,  other  than 
freeways.  This  bill  will  also  provide  a 
useful  and  flexible  instrument  for  urban 
renewal.  One  obvious  beneficiary  of  the 
bill  is  the  central  business  district  of  the 
city.  Under  the  bill,  private  businesses 
might  join  together  to  construct  pedes- 
trian malls  above  city  streets,  which 
would  permit  vehicular  traffic  to  move 
unimpeded  while  pedestrians  strolled  and 
shopped  above. 

Older  residential  neighborhoods  are 
another  obvious  beneficiary.  Wide  spans 
might  be  built  across  heavily  traveled 
streets  to  create  space  for  recreation 
areas,  and  for  public  facilities  generally 
which  could  unify  residential  neighbor- 
hoods by  creating  focal  points  of  social 
activities  and  public  services.  Today  we 
are  failing  to  develop  the  full  potential 
of  the  space  around  our  city  streets. 
This  bill  is  the  first  step  to  ending  that 
waste. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  fix  and  collect  rents  for  private 
use  of  public  space  on,  over,  or  under  the 
streets.  Today  many  private  businesses 
are  making  quite  profitable  use  of  public 
space,  for  example,  under  public  streets 
for  fuel  storage  or  other  purposes  and 
on  the  streets  for  outdoor  restaurants. 
I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  and  expand- 
ing such  private  use  of  public  space.  But 
I  believe  the  public  should  share  equi- 
tably in  the  profits  gained  from  the  use 
of  public  space.  This  bill  would  permit 
the  District  Commissioners  to  establish 
rents  so  that  the  public  would  receive  its 
fair  share  of  the  profits  made. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 


bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

S.  1245.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1246.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of.  public  space  In,  on,  over, 
and  under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  their 
Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1247.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix 
and  collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space 
In,  on,  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing 
of  unused  or  unsafe  vaults  under  said 
streets  and  the  correction  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions of  vaults  In  or  vault  openings  on 
public  space,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!  be  added  as  a 
cospHsnsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1104)  to  pro- 
mote public  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30, 
to  establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  line  of  duty  in  the  U.S. 
space  program,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to  exempt 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
service  in  a  combat  zone  when  such 
member  is  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a 
family,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1012)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr."  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  fol- 
lowing colleagues  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
on  these  bills:  Senator  Brewster  and 
Senator  Fong  on  S.  917,  a  bill  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Senator  Fong  on  S. 
915,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
S.  916,  a  bill  to  assist  in  combating  crime 
by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice; and  Senator  Tydings  on  S.  798,  a  bill 
to  provide  compensation  to  survivors  of 
local  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  E>ersons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  479)  to  provide  for 
the  flying  of  the  American  flag  over  the 
remains  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  men  who  were  entombed  in 
her  hull  on  December  7, 1941. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  FOR  AUTHOR- 
IZATION OF  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  SALINE 
WATER    CONVERSION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
armounce  that  the  hearing  date  on  S. 
1101,  a  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program,  has  been  changed  from 
April  3  to  Friday,  March  17,  1967,  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  is  re- 
quested to  advise  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  RELATING 
TO  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Senator  Mus- 
KiE) .  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  other  Interested  persons  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  Senate  Resolution  68.  to  establish  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. March  15:  Thursday,  March  16:  and 
Monday,  March  20.  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  room  1114,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Leading  off  a  most  distin- 
guished panel  of  witnesses  on  the  15th 
will  be  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  Director, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  followed 
by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  president.  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.;  and  Dr. 
Detlev  Bronk,  president  of  Rockefeller 
University. 

On  March  16,  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  Dr.  Howard  R.  Bowen.  president  of 
the  University  of  Iowa;  Dean  Don  K. 
Price.  School  of  Public  Administration, 
Harvard  University;  and  Dr.  Harrison 
Brown,  head  of  the  Division  of  Geologi- 
cal Sciences.  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

On  March  20.  the  witnesses  will  be  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Mr.  Jack  Conway, 
executive  director.  Industrial  Union  De- 


partment, AFL-CIO;  Prof.  Donald  Mi- 
chael, Center  for  the  Application  and 
Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge ;  and 
Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  March  9,  1967, 
the  Vice  President  announced  that  on 
today,  he  had  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  4)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  "National  CARIH  Asthma 
Week,"  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

Statement  of  congmtulatlonfi  by  him  In 
observance  of  25th  anniversary  of  the  Jew- 
ish News,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JEC  STUDY  OP  CHINESE  ECON- 
OMY SHOWS  SURPRISING  WEAK- 
NESSES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  released  a  study  on  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  economy.  This  study 
was  the  result  of  an  excellent  suggestion 
made  last  year  by  the  senior  Senate  Re- 
publican on  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  suggestion  is  now  becoming 
apparent,  sis  attested  to  by  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  on  the  study  which  I 
will  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Th3  articles  highlight  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  20  China 
experts  who  contributed  to  the  study — 
conclusions  that  undoubtedly  will  come 
as  a  great  surprise  to  those  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  mainland  China's  econ- 
omy. Prom  the  standpoint  of  China  as 
a  threat  to  peace,  the  most  encouraging 
information  disclosed  by  the  study  has 
to  do  with  the  startling  weakness  of  the 
Chinese  economy.  Communist  China, 
the  study  indicates,  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  which  has  made 
virtually  no  progress  in  the  years  since 
1958.  In  that  year,  the  Chinese  gross 
national  product  hit  a  peak  of  108  billion 


yuan,  a  level  which  it  did  not  attain 
again  until  1965.  Thus,  the  Chinese 
threat  may  well  have  been  overestimated 
by  many. 

Furthermore,  although  the  present 
small  arms  and  construction  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  can  be  sustained  by  the 
Chinese  economy,  the  country  Is  not  in 
a  position,  according  to  the  study,  to 
supply  sophisticated  weapons  of  the  type 
the  Russians  are  providing. 

Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings 
on  the  Chinese  economy  will  begin  next 
month.  I  hope  that  they  will  further 
amplify  many  of  the  points  made  by  the 
study  papers. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  comments  on 
the  study  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Washington  Star,  and  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  els  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

Mar.  5,  1967] 
Peking  Found  Unhurt  Bt  Its  Help 
To  Hanoi 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Red  China's  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
can  continue  Indefinitely  without  seriously 
disrupting  Peking's  economy,  a  major  con- 
gressional study  asserts. 

"In  spite  of  the  steep  rise  In  military  ac- 
tivities In  Vietnam  .  .  .  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  strain  on  the  basic  economic  resources  of 
China,"  the  two-volume  report  on  the  na- 
tion's economy  says. 

The  report,  compiled  by  a  score  of  scholars 
and  government  and  non-government  organi- 
zations, was  released  last  night  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  headed  by 
Sen.  WUUam  Proxmlre,  D-Wls. 

"The  kind  of  support  that  China  has  given 
to  North  Vietnam  in  this  conflict  has  In- 
volved, chiefly,  large  quantities  of  small 
arms.  Beyond  that  to  be  sure,  it  was  re- 
quired to  provide  rail  transport,  presum- 
ably on  a  regular  payment  basis,  for  Soviet 
shipments  of  military  supplies,  chiefly  air 
defense  equipment,"  the  report  continued. 

KNGINEERING  TROOPS   ALSO 

"Another  contribution  by  China  to  the 
war  has  taken  the  form  of  sizable  numbers 
of  engineering  troops  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  rail 
lines  in  North  Vietnam. 

"On  the  whole,  the  effort  made  thus  far 
in  connection  with  the  war  has  been  low  In 
cost,  and  has.  by  and  large,  drawn  on  the 
kind  of  resources  in  which  China  has  a 
comparative  advantage,"  it  said. 

The  report  said,  however,  that  if  China 
had  to  supply  large  supplies  of  sophisticated 
weapons — such  as  are  now  supplied  by  the 
Russians — "such  an  increased  effort  could 
not  conceivably  be  made  without  endanger- 
ing the  already  precarious  balance  in  the 
economy  between  available  resources  and  ir- 
reducible needs." 

In  general,  the  report  concluded  that  the 
military  establishment  does  not  cost  the 
Peking  regime  as  much  as  the  continuing 
dislocation  of  industry  and  agriculture  by 
periodic  changes  in  policy  and  by  the  cul- 
tural revolution  currently  taking  place  in 
the  countryside. 

A-WEAPONS  AT  TOP 

But  the  report  anticipates  that  in  the 
next  five  years,  top  priority  will  be  given  to 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of  de- 
livery— a  view  held  also  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  key  question,  however.  Is  whether  the 
economy  will  grow  gradually,  continually 
assimilating    new    technology    from    Japan 


and  the  West,  or  will  be  forced  Into  an- 
other Great  Leap  Forward,  which  could  lead 
to  another  economic  disaster  similar  to  the 
one  in  1960-61  following  the  first  Great 
Leap. 

One  of  the  "staggering  economic  prob- 
lems" facing  China,  the  report  said,  Is  the 
search  for  a  balance  between  the  rapidly 
growing  population,  and  the  limited  supply 
of  arable  land. 

China  accounts  for  25  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  contains  only  7.8 
percent  of  the  world's  cultivated  land.  This 
means  there  Is  only  .35  acres  per  Inhabitant, 
compared  with  1.9  acres  In  the  United  States. 

TWO  CHOICES  OBVIOtrS 

There  have  been  two  obvious  choices  fac- 
ing China's  planners — to  either  develop 
more  arable  land,  or  to  intensify  the  land 
now  under  cultivation. 

The  lands  In  West  China  where  additional 
acreage  can  be  found  has  "unfavorable  soil 
and  climate  conditions,"  and  the  alternate 
policy  of  Intensification  calls  for  additional, 
exi>enslve  Investments,  which  would  fur- 
ther strain  China's  limited  resoiirces.  the 
report  says. 

China's  Industry  Is  faced  also  with  In- 
vestment problems — primarily  over  how 
much  of  the  resources  to  spend  in  the  mili- 
tary sector,  an  Issue  still   not  resolved. 

The  consumer  goods  industry  Is  expected 
to  continue  to  receive  a  small  share  of  in- 
vestments, and  the  total  growth  rate  for 
Industry  is  calculated  at  5  percent  a  year 
for  the  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  problems  in  making  this  study, 
the  committee  found,  was  the  lack  of  statis- 
tics after  1960. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,   1967) 

Chinese   Economy    Is   Found   Lagcino — VS. 

Experts  Sat  Output  Is  Below  1960  Levels 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

A  report  by  United  States  Government 
and  academic  experts  has  found  that  Com- 
munist China's  economy  has  lost  much 
ground  in  the  nlneteen-slxtles,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  substantial  Improvement  in 
the  years  Immediately  ahead  are  poor. 

These  conclusions  emerge  from  a  sym- 
posium on  the  Chinese  economy  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress.  Titled  "An  Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China."  the  symposium's  reports 
give  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Chinese  economic  situation  ever  published 
in  English. 

Several  of  the  articles  raise  the  possibility 
that  China  may  suffer  economic  retrogression 
In  the  period  immediately  ahead  because  of 
disruption  caused  by  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  darkest  prospects  apjjear  to  exist  In 
agriculture  where,  according  to  Marion  R. 
Yarsen  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  food  situation  was  tight  even  before 
recent  disorders.  "A  serious  decline  in  the 
agricultural  sector"  could  result  if  recent 
political  unrest  persists  Into  the  period  of 
farm  work,  according  to  the  report. 

paper  by  CIA  MEN 

A  review  of  China's  Industry  concludes 
that  the  country  will  be  fortunate  if  it  Is 
able  to  regain  the  1960  peak  of  industrial 
production  by  1970.  The  author.  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Field  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
concludes  that  at  best  by  1970  the  Peking 
regime's  "misguided  economic  policies  .  .  . 
win  have  cost  China  a  full  decade's  industrial 
growth." 

Dr.  Field  expects  slow  Chinese  industrial 
growth  in  the  coming  years  because  of  the 
continuing  drain  of  China's  atomic  and 
other  weapons  programs  on  resources  needed 
for  heavy  industry  and  because  consumer 
goods  production  depends  upon  output  in 
agriculture  where  substantial  production  in- 
creases are  unlikely. 
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The  common  thread  running  through  the 
articles  Is  agreement  that  China  Is  stUI  pay- 
ing heavily  for  the  mistakes  made  when  it 
overextended  Itself  during  the  period  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  during  1958-60.  The 
consequence  was  a  sharp  decline  In  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  output  during  the 
early  nineteen  sixties,  followed  by  a  slow 
recovery  that  has  not  yet  brought  China 
back  to  the  peak  levels  reached  almost  a 
decade  ago. 

OTHER    LANDS    SHOW    GROWTH 

While  China's  recovery  has  been  slow, 
other  countries  have  been  increasing  their 
output  rapidly.  Data  presented  by  Dr.  Field, 
for  example.  Indicate  that  India's  Industrial 
output  rose  about  40  per  cent  between  1960 
and  1965.  while  China's  industrial  produc- 
tion was  almost  20  per  cent  below  the  1960 
level  In  1965. 

The  most  Impressive  economic  achieve- 
ment described  in  symposium  Is  the  success 
achieved  in  modernizing  military  equipment. 
J.  G.  Godaire  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  suggests  that  the  stock  of  modern 
arms,  based  on  domestic  resources,  may  now 
be  equal  to  the  maximum  domestic  produc- 
tion of  1957-59  plus  the  value  of  the  Soviet 
military  aid  given  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Godaire  comments  that  "domestic 
production  of  military  equipment  seems  to 
have  had  priority  over  the  production  of 
civilian  investment  goods  at  considerable 
cost  to  the  overall  Chinese  economic  growth 
rate." 

A  picture  of  Chinese  economic  gro'wth  Is 
presented  by  data  on  gross  national  product 
the  total  production  of  goods  and  services, 
by  Prof.  Ta-Chung  Liu  of  Cornell  University. 

DATA  ON   CHINA'S  ONP 

Expressed  In  the  Chinese  monetary  unit, 
the  yuan,  and  In  constant  prices,  the  data 
Indicate  that  the  gross  national  product 
rose  from  71.4  billion  yuan  In  1952  to  a  peak 
of  108  billion  yuan  In  1958.  Then  the  gross 
national  product  fell  to  a  low  of  92.2  billion 
yuan  In  1961  and  finany  reached  the  1958 
level  once  again  In  1965.  Yuan  values  can- 
not be  easily  expressed  in  dollar  terms. 

An  alternative  gross-national-product  cal- 
culation In  dollar  terms  is  presented  by 
Edwin  F.  Jones  of  the  State  Department. 
He  estimates  that  the  Chinese  gross  national 
product  grew  from  about  65-bllllon  in  1957 
to  $733-billlon  In  1965.  or  just  enough  to 
keep  per  capita  production,  for  a  rising  pop- 
ulation, constant  at  $101  annually. 

In  1965.  Mr.  Jones  estimates,  output  con- 
sisted of  $33.7-blllion  from  agriculture,  an 
8  per  cent  gain  over  1957;  $21.5-bllllon  from 
industry,  construction  and  transport,  a  24 
per  cent  increase  over  1957;  and  $18.1-blUlon 
from  trade  and  services,  a  10  per  cent  gain 
over  1957. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  an  in- 
formed source  said  yesterday,  Intends  to  hold 
five  days  of  hearings  next  month  on  the 
Chinese  economy,  hearing  testimony  on  the 
papers  Just  published  as  well  as  expert  eval- 
uations of  national  policy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  19671 
PROPmors  Moment 

Mao  Tse-tung,  Communist  China's  "master 
helmsman,"  has  changed  course.  Just  as  his 
Cultural  Revolution  threatened  to  utterly 
rend  the  economy  and  provoke  widespread 
civil  war  and  provincial  disintegration,  he 
began  to  retreat.  Whether  his  own  sense  or 
the  power  of  his  foes  compelled  the  turn  Is 
less  Important  than  the  apparent  fact  that 
the  Cultural  Revolution  Is  subsiding.  Mao's 
doctrine  of  progress  by  Inspiration  and 
sacrifice  has,  clearly,  failed. 

A  movement  catching  up  a  whole  nation 
Inevitably  has  many  causes  and  defies  the 
patterns  which  either  Its  makers  or  critics 
would  lay  upon  it.  Mao's  giant  ego  and  his 
grandiose  vision  of  China's  future  doubtless 


played  a  part  In  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and 
so  did  the  hidden  machinations  of  Chinese 
politics,  and  the  pressures  of  security  and 
pride  generated  by  Peking's  disputes  with 
the  Soviet  Union   and   the   United  States. 

But  the  central  Impulse  and  the  central 
issue  was  how  to  modernize  China  and  enable 
it  to  feed  and  serve  itself,  to  make  its  way 
in  the  world,  and  to  sustain  its  self-image  of 
grandeur.  For  a  nation  with  China's  heritage 
of  humiliation,  and  its  ambition,  this  was 
and  Is  the  truly  pressing  national  question. 
For  Mao  personally,  it  has  been  since  the  Chi- 
nese revolution  the  central  question  of  his 
rule. 

As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  fine 
new  study  "An  Economic  Profile  of  Mainland 
China"  niakes  evident  Mao  pushed  the  pedal 
to  the  floor  In  1958  with  his  Great  Leap  For- 
ward. But  Instead  of  spurting  forward,  the 
economy  stalled  out.  Only  now  Is  It  re- 
gaining the  1958  level.  Another  way  of  stat- 
ing this  proposition  Is  that  Mao.  In  his  des- 
peration and  Impatience,  wasted  a  full  decade 
of  China's  development. 

Seemingly  that  experience  would  have 
taught  him  the  folly  of  a  frenzied  arbitrary 
approach  to  growth.  However,  as  Mao  ob- 
served the  so-called  economic  rationalists 
who  took  over  after  the  Leap,  he  became  con- 
vinced their  prescriptions  would  not  Insure 
China  the  growth  to  match  Its  Inflated  hopes 
and  expanding  population.  To  him  the  dl- 
lenuna  could  hardly  have  been  more  stark: 
haste  meant  waste,  yet  caution  meant  Inade- 
quacy. It  was  hardly  surprising  that  an  old 
willful  revolutionary  In  his  708  should  make 
one  last  lunge  toward  the  China  of  his 
dreams.    Such  was  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

The  meaning  of  Its  abatement  Is  not  just 
that  the  bureaucrats  and  rationalists,  asso- 
ciated with  Chou  En-lal,  have  won  the  day. 
If  China's  choice  were  merely  between  polit- 
ical frenzy  and  economic  progress  Peking 
would  have  no  problem  at  all.  The  true 
meaning  Is  that  the  Cultural  Revolution  has 
left  the  Issue  of  development  even  more  raw 
and  tinresolved  than  before  that  grotesque 
campaign  began.  The  avenue  of  exhortation 
and  forced-draft  discipline  has  been  fore- 
closed. But  the  avenue  of  safe  rational 
progress  is  no  more  promising  either. 

China's  quest  Is  not  at  an  end.  Its  efforts 
to  become  a  great  pyower  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  resources  has  collapsed.  Its  need 
now  Is  to  look  for  help  to  the  outside  world. 
The  most  likely  place  to  look  is  the  Soviet 
Union:  cooperation  with  Moscow  supported 
Peking's  considerable  pre-Leap  progress. 
The  question  Is  whether  their  political 
hostility  can  be  tamed  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  resume  important  economic  ties 

■fhls  is  an  extremely  delicate  time  for 
American  policy.  As  the  Russians  have 
nervously  sensed.  Peking  in  its  weakness  Is 
particularly  receptive  to  arrangement  with 
Washington  that  would  reduce  tension  and 
provide  a  sort  of  breathing  spell  In  East  Asia. 
The  failure  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  can- 
not Itself  have  failed  to  shake  Peking  and 
make  It  uncertain  of  its  future  course.  It 
Is  a  propitious  moment  to  assay  the  small 
steps  with  which  America's  eventual  recon- 
ciliation with   China  must  begin. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PROMPTLY  RE- 
STORE THE  INVESTMENT  CREDFT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
front-page  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  reports  the  results  of  a 
study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission of  business  plans  to  invest  in 
plant  and  equipment  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

The  study  shows  that  business  will  in- 
vest even  less  than  an  earlier  McGraw- 
Hill  survey  which  disclosed  a  sharp  fall- 


oflf  in  the  rate  of  gain  of  business  Invest- 
ment from  the  rapid  increase  over  the 
past  3  years. 

For  the  past  3  years  economic  growth 
has  been  largely  fueled  by  an  extraordi- 
nary growth  in  this  accelerating  factor 
in  the  economy — business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

For  each  of  these  years  the  gain  had 
been  from  14  percent  to  nearly  17  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year. 

This  year,  the  latest  survey  shows,  the 
gain  will  slow  down  to  about  4  percent. 

But  this  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  pattern  of  investment  is  expected 
to  show  a  marked  slowdown  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  followed  by  a  relative 
speedup  in  the  last  half. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  very  unlikely,  indeed,  un- 
less Congress  repeals  the  present  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit. 

Certainly,  some  businesses  may  go 
ahead  with  their  plans  to  invest,  regard- 
less of  the  investment  credit  conse- 
quences: but  thousands  of  businesses, 
large  and  small,  will  defer  that  invest- 
ment come  late  next  summer  and  fall, 
when  they  recognize  that  such  deferral 
will  bring  them  an  increase  in  net  profits 
of  7  percent  of  their  entire  capital 
investment. 

A  firm  planning  to  invest  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  could  pick  up  a  pi-ofit  of  $7  million 
by  simply  waiting  until  January  1. 

There  is  one  other  danger  signal  here. 
As  the  New  York  Times  points  out,  al- 
though there  are  some  exceptions,  the 
usual  pattern  of  investment  spending 
nationally  is  that  once  it  slows  down,  it 
is  likely  to  stay  down,  and  not  to  rebound 
for  many  months  or  even  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  most 
logical  for  Congress  to  consider  now— 
not  next  June  or  next  fall,  but  now — the 
restoration  of  the  suspended  investment 
credit. 

American  business  needs  it.  The  turn- 
down in  indicator  after  indicator  sug- 
gests we  need  it.  And  doing  nothing— 
that  is.  letting  the  suspension  run  until 
January  1,  as  the  law  now  provides— 
might  turn  into  a  recesSion-provoking 
blunder. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
porting the  expected  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  business  investment  gain,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Business    Spending    in    United    Statts    To 

Slacken,  Survet  Finds — Government  Re- 
port Points  To  Slowdown  in  Outlays  roi 

Plants    and    Eqitipment    in    First   Hau, 

WrrH  Rise  Later  in  1967 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  March  8. — Business  spending 
on  new  plants  and  equipment  was  added 
today  to  the  lengthening  Hart  of  signs  of  a 
general  slowdown  in  the  economy  this  year. 

A  Government  survey  of  business  invest- 
ment plans— a  key  indicator  of  future  eco- 
nomic trends — showed  that  business  ex- 
pected their  outlays  for  new  plant*  and 
equipment  to  turn  down  slightly  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
outlays  are  expected  to  rise  only  3.9  pter  cei^t 
from  the  1966  total. 
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The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  had  been  anxiously 
awaited  by  both  Government  and  business, 
not  only  as  a  clue  to  the  economic  outlook 
but  also  as  a  guide  to  Government  tax  policy. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear,  however, 
whether  the  prospective  sluggishness  In  busi- 
ness Investment  would  be  considered  signi- 
ficant enough  by  the  Administration  to  jtis- 
tify  a  request  to  the  Congress  for  restoration 
of  the  7  per  cent  tax  bonus  on  business  out- 
lays for  equipment.  The  special  tax  credit 
was  temporarily  repealed  by  the  Congress 
last  fall  at  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  request,  and 
is  not  scheduled  for  restoration  until  next 
January. 

The  expected  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  busi- 
ness investment  for  1967  Is  appreciably  less 
than  the  6  per  cent  rise  that  was  forecast  at 
the  start  of  the  year  by  McGraw-Hill.  Inc., 
the  trade  publishing  organization,  which 
conducts  one  of  the  leading  private  surveys 
of  business  spending  plans. 

Government  officials  had  made  no  secret 
of  their  hopes  that  the  McGraw-Hill  figure 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  Government's 
survey. 

In  addition  to  the  smallness  of  the  ex- 
pected rise  in  business  investment  outlays— 
the  4  per  cent  foresene  for  this  year  con- 
trasts with  a  16 ',2  per  cent  rise  in  1966— 
economists  also  saw  reason  for  concern  in 
the  predicted  downturn  in  investment  In  the 
first  two  quarters  of  this  year. 

A  downturn  for  two  quarters  and  then  a 
rebound — which  Is  the  pattern  the  survey 
predicts — is  extremely  unusual  although  not 
unprecedented.  Such  a  dip  In  Investment, 
limited  to  two  quarters,  occurred  In  1952  and 
1962.  It  Is  more  usual,  however,  for  business 
Investment  to  decline  over  a  considerably 
longer  period,  once  It  starts  heading  down. 

annual  rates  given 
The  survey  showed   that   actual   business 
outlays  for  new  plants  and  equipment  were 
at  an" annual  rate  of  $62.8-bllllon  in  the  final 
quarter  of  last  year. 

Outlays  on  an  annual  basis  for  the  first 
quarter  are  expected  to  dip  to  $62  6-bllllon 
and  to  drop  further  for  the  second  quarter 
to  $62.25-bllllon.  For  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  expenditures  are  forecast  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $63 .65 -bill ion. 

For  1967  as  a  whole,  the  expected  outlays 
work  out  to  a  total  expenditure  of  $63-bil- 
lion.  which  is  essentially  unchanged  from 
the  level  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year. 

Business  Investment  outlays  for  all  of  1966 
totaled  $60.6-bllllon.  the  survey  foimd. 
mixed  pattern  discerned 

The  survey  also  disclosed  a  mixed  pattern. 
by  quarters,  compared  with  the  spendmg  ex- 
pectations disclosed  by  the  Government's 
most  recent  previous  survey  of  business 
spending,  which  was  made  last  fall. 

Actual  Investment  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  year  was  slightly  higher  than  antici- 
pated by  businessmen  during  the  November 
survey.  But  planned  outlays  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  this  year  were  re.  ised 
downward  by  I'i  and  3  per  cent,  respectively, 
from  the  earlier  forecasts. 

A  pattern  of  downward  revisions  of  earlier 
expectations  has  often  preceded  even  larger 
cuts  In  actual  Investment  outlays. 

Government  officials  at  the  policy  level  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  survey  figures  or  what 
they  might  produce  in  Government  action  on 
taxes. 

EARLIEII  THAN  PLANNED 

A  Government  move  to  restore  the  7  per 
cent  Investment  tax  credit  earlier  than  orig- 
inally planned — If  that  Is  the  decision — 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  also  scrap  its  request  for  a  6 
per  cent  tax  Increase  on  all  businesses  and 
all  but  the  lowest-paid  Individuals. 


CONGRESS   LEANING    TOWARD   ITS 
OWN  PANEL  ON  DRAFT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  entitled  "Congress  Leaning 
Toward  Its  Own  Panel  on  Draft,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  8,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Leaning  Toward  Its  Own  Panel 
ON   Draft 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Congress  appears  to  be  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  report  of  its  own  civilian  advis- 
ory  panel   on   the   draft  than   to  President 
Johnson's       commission.    The       argument 
doesn't  center  so  much  on  drafting  19-year- 
olds  first  as  on  the  proposed  lottery-like  ran- 
dom   selection    system,    and    college    defer- 
ments. 

The  congressional  advisory  panel  Is  dead  set 
against  the  lottery  system  and  abolishing  col- 
lege deferment.  So  are  a  good  many  Influ- 
ential Members  of  Congress  and  they  may 
change  the  law  before  letting  the  President 
bring  about  any  drastic  change  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  under  his  discretionary 
authority. 

The  Pandora's  box  has  been  opened  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  draft  system 
will  end  up  in  a  complete  mess  after  many 
years  of  successful  administration  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

Hershey  views  what  Is  going  on  coolly,  but 
he  Is  ready  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
President,  while  not  commenting  on  the  fair- 
ness of  a  lottery  system  that  he  has  opposed. 
Lotteries  have  been  tried  before  without 
much  success — in  both  the  North  and  the 
South  du.lng  the  Civil  War.  In  World  War  I. 
and  a  part  of  World  War  II.  After  these  and 
other  systems  created  more  inequities  than 
they  eliminated,  the  present  system  was 
adopted.  This  system  establishes  date  of 
birth  as  the  sequence  for  operating  selective 
service. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  a  lottery 
system  will  eliminate  inequities.  On  the  con- 
trary such  arbitrary  and  haphazard  choice 
win  inevitably  select  many  young  men  whn 
would  be  deferred  If  reason.  Justice  and  the 
national  Interest  were  the  measures.  Prom 
the  pragmatic  point  of  view,  a  lottery  might 
keep  out  of  the  military  service  by  luck  men 
best  adapted  to  It,  and  take  Into  It  men  who 
sliowed  no  promise  of  being  good  soldiers. 
Inequities  of  this  kind  are  implicit  In  any 
system 

College  deferment  seems  to  many  to  be  an 
Inequity,  and  It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
there  have  been  noxious  abuses  of  this  priv- 
ilege. But  It  Is  not  true  that  the  deferment 
of  students  has  meant  they  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  draft  or  given  favored  treat- 
ment as  a  class.  Sixty  percent  of  the  college 
group  has  served  in  the  armed  forces  either 
as  volunteers  or  inductees,  compared  to  57 
percent  of  non-college  students,  according  to 
the  congressional  civilian  advisory  panel. 

In  any  large-scale  war.  where  the  national 
security  was  at  stake,  there  would  be  little 
argument  that  certain  classes  of  students — 
scientists,  doctors,  dentists  and  others — 
should  be  deferred  until  they  had  mastered 
their  special  disciplines  that  were  Imperative 
to  the  national  Interest.  In  those  circum- 
stances, this  would  also  Include  many  gradu- 
ate students  whose  deferment  Johnson  has 
now  revoked. 

The  congressional  panel  appears  to  have 
approached  this  matter  in  a  more  practical 
way  than  the  President's  commission.  The 
congres.sional  panel  called  for  rlghtening  up 
student  deferment. 


What  underlies  almost  all  the  trouble 
about  the  draft  right  now  is  one  simple  fact : 
Under  present  conditions  the  supply  of  young 
men  exceeds  by  far  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces.  All  those  available  and  qualified  for 
military  service  are  not  required  for  active 
dutv. 

The  local  draft  boards  have  tried  to  bring 
reason  and  justice  into  the  selection,  faultily 
in  some  cases,  but  on  the  whole  with  a  keen 
concern  for  the  national  interest  as  well  as 
local  conditions.  The  President's  commis- 
sion would  wipe  out  these  boards  and  replace 
them  by  no  more  than  500  area  centers  ap- 
plying uniform  policies  of  classification  and 
appeal. 

Hershey's  view  Is  that  the  concept  of  local 
draft  boards  "is  built  on  a  unlqxiely  Ameri- 
can belief— that  local  citizens  can  perform  a 
valuable  service  to  the  government  and  at 
the  same  time  personalize  the  government's 
procedures  to  a  young  man  ftilfilling  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  serious  obligation  of 
citizenship." 

Perhaps  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
posed new  system  breaks  with  the  old.  It 
would  replace  the  old  personalized  system 
with  a  computerized,  unpersonalized  selec- 
tion by  chance,  and  with  little  concern  for 
the  human  judgment  that  has  made  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  work  pretty  well  the 
last  25  years. 

The  congressional  panel  on  the  draft  con- 
tained men  no  less  distinguished  than  the 
larger  President's  commission,  although  not 
so  manv  who  are  popular  in  liberal  circles. 
The  more  traditional  and  tried  approach 
with  all  its  errors  appears  to  be  carrying  the 
heaviest  weight  in  Congress. 


THE  CIA  CONTROVERSY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  by  David  Law- 
rence, entitled  "Damage  to  United  States 
as  Well  as  CIA  Seen,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
8, 19G7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

D.\MAGE  TO  UNrrED  STATES  AS  WELL  AS  CIA 

Seen 
i  By  David  Lawrence  i 
Evidence  is  beginning  to  mount  that  those 
people  who  started  to  publicize  CIA  opera- 
tions and  criticize  its  practices  didn't  help 
the  cause  of  the  United  States  In  its  battle 
against   Communist  imperialism. 

On  the  surface,  it  looked  like  a  natural 
tnins  for  some  youngster  In  the  ranks  of  a 
st-adpnt  organization  to  attract  attention 
to  himself  bv  demanding  an  end  to  CIA 
subsidies  of  his  group.  No  thought  was  given 
however,  to  the  consequences  of  the  exposure. 
Some  newspaper  dispatches  crated  the  im- 
pression that  something  unethical  and  im- 
proper had  been  done  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Stat«s. 

War.  of  course,  is  unethical  In  Itself.  Thus. 
to  try  to  prevent  a  war  by  finding  out  what 
the  "enemv  is  doing  Involves  surreptitious 
detective  work  and  it  is  essential.  But  there 
are  some  critics  who  can  say  that  even  this 
Is  an  Invasion  of  somebody  else's  privacy. 

Reallsticallv  speaking,  the  damage  now  has 
been  done.  "The  CIA  has  been  given  a  body 
blow  which  can  interfere  with  Its  effective- 
ness m  future  vears.  Throughout  the  world, 
where  there  are  many  iatelligence  systems, 
officials  have  watched  with  diJmay  and  sur- 
prise the  manner  in  which  America's  Intel- 
ligence organization  is  being  thwarted  in  Its 
e^ons  to  combat  the  So\-iet  operations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

An  intelligence  officer  who  represents  the 
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United  States  In  some  foreign  countries  had 
this  to  say  recently  to  a  representative  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

"The  U.S.,  not  Just  the  CIA,  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  in  this  thing. 

"The  U.S.  still  must  fight  to  prevent  the 
Communists  from  having  all  their  own  way 
In  International  meetings  of  students — or 
teachers,  or  scientists,  JournallstB.  labor 
xinions,  whatever. 

"But  now  that  the  CIA  cover  has  been 
'blown,'  the  Job  will  cost  much  more.  And 
It  will  take  a  long  time  before  any  VS. 
organization  or  group  can  regain  the  effec- 
tiveness that  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion had. 

"These  students  were  not  Instructed  how 
to  act,  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  Main 
reliance  was  on  the  American  Instincts  and 
patriotism  of  almost  all  the  students  who 
were  financially  helped  to  attend." 

Little  did  the  Americans  who  criticized 
the  CIA,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress, 
realize  perhaps  how  penetrating  is  the  Com- 
munist Influence  in  Latin  America,  where  at 
any  moment  trouble  can  be  stirred  up  which 
can  Involve  the  United  States  in  more  wars. 
What  Is  happening  too.  In  the  Eastern  bloc 
of  Communist  countries  In  Europe  Is  an 
example  of  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  "biilld  bridges"  with  those  coun- 
tries. Despite  all  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  growing  friendliness  and  the  talk  about 
the  advantages  of  consular  treaties,  the 
Warsaw  government  deliberately  denied  lor- 
mer  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  a  visa  to 
enter  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  some  members  of  the 
American  press  did  not  take  Into  account 
the  damage  they  were  doing  their  own  gov- 
ernment in  the  kind  of  publicity  they  gave 
to  the  exp>osure  of  the  CIA  subsidies  to  stu- 
dent organizations.  The  Impression  con- 
veyed was  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  subsidizing  students  within  the 
United  States  and  attempting  to  Interfere 
with  their  operations  in  this  country. 

Actually,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  no  authority  or  Jurisdiction  over  any- 
thing that  happens  within  the  United  States. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  CIA  is  to  get 
information  from  foreign  countries  and  to 
help  American  students  who  travel  abroad 
to  present  the  American  point  of  view  and 
learn  what  the  Communist  Imperialists  are 
saying  and  doing  in  student  gatherings. 

Now  that  student  organizations  have  been 
held  up  to  public  criticism,  doubtless  these 
same  youth  groups  will  find  more  difficulties 
abroad.  They  will  be  suspected  of  repre- 
senting the  government,  and  they  will  have 
a  problem  In  trying  to  prove  that  they  are 
independent  of  governmental  Influence  and 
subsidies.  All  this  could  have  been  avoided 
If  the  CIA  had  been  given  in  a  Cold  War 
operation  the  same  patriotic  support  that 
a  military  force  receives  at  all  times. 


U.S.    POLICY   TOWARD   EUROPE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Stringer,  entitled  "U.S.  Policy 
Toward  Europe,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  7, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Europe 
(By  William  H.  Stringer) 
London. — The  United  States  Is  giving  more 
careful    and    detailed    attention    to    Europe 
than  the  headlines,  or  some  of  the  calamity- 
howlers  in  Britain  would  suggest. 

Washington's  policy  has  had  a  poor  press 


in  London  at  various  times  lately.  Yet  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

In  criticism  of  American  behavior,  the 
BBC  carries  documentaries  on  Vietnam 
which  emphasize  civilian  casualties,  say 
little  about  Viet  Cong  terrorism. 

Sen.  WllUam  Pulbright  is  featured  on  tele- 
vision declaring  the  United  States  should 
unconditionally  cease  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam as  the  first  step  to  peace. 

The  strident  play  "US"  by  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  at  the  Aldwych 
Theater  denounces  United  States  Vietnam 
policy. 

Some  members  of  the  intellectual  estab- 
lishment complain  that  the  United  States, 
doing  the  wrong  thing  in  Vietnam,  Is  not 
doing  much  right  about  Europe  either — is 
giving  only  a  "lick  and  a  promise"  to  Euro- 
pean problems. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  there  are  these 
points  In  rebuttal: 

1.  The  United  States  Is  quietly  support- 
ing Britain's  bid  to  Join  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  More,  the  White  House  hopes 
that  if  Prance's  President  de  Gaulle  again 
slams  the  door  on  Britain,  the  British  wlU 
continue  to  "lay  active  siege"  to  the  Conti- 
nent, intending  to  gain  entry  at  a  later  date. 

2.  The  United  States  is  working  actively 
at  Geneva  to  get  a  nuclear  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  signed.  When  West  Germany  has 
balked  at  some  of  the  terms.  Washington 
has  softened  its  Insistence  on  strict  Interna- 
tional inspection. 

3.  President  Johnson  has  not  totally 
abandoned  the  idea  of  making  a  trip  to 
Europe — particularly  to  Bonn  and  London — 
this  year.  The  proposal  is  simmering  on  the 
back  burner,  to  be  taken  up  again  if  con- 
ditions seem  right. 

4.  By  the  end  of  February  a  trif>artlte 
committee  will  again  be  wrestling  with  the 
"Troops  in  Europe"  issue,  and  deciding  what 
cuts  may  be  be  possible,  what  financing  will 
keep  troop  strength  in  Europe  at  safe  levels, 
and — eventually — what  new  strategies  should 
govern  NATO. 

5.  Aware  of  the  stubborn  technological 
gap  between  America  and  Europe,  the 
United  States  is  proposing  studies  and  plans 
for  narrowing  this  gap.  This  is  either  out- 
right altruism,  or  an  intelligent  awareness 
that  technologically  advanced  nations  make 
the  best  customers. 

6.  Washington  is  not  criticizing  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  for  his  Vietnam 
maneuvers  during  the  Kosygln  visit  to  Lon- 
don, even  though  some  officials  rather  wryly 
note  that  every  time  peace  hopes  are  raised 
without  substantiation,  and  then  sink  again, 
this  saps  morale  all  over  the  lot.  President 
Johnson  understands  Mr.  Wilson's  problems 
with  his  party's  left  wing. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  To  Ameri- 
can spokesmen,  it  means  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  executive  branch  in  Wash- 
ington are  Indeed  aware  of  Europe's  con- 
cerns. Perhaps  they  haven't  done  enough, 
to  date,  to  make  their  Interest  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  may  be  a  time  to  "leave 
Europe  alone"  and  permit  the  British,  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Russians  to 
modernize  their  relationships. 

Perhaps  it  Is  on  Vietnam  that  Britain 
hasn't  received  a  sufficient  argument  from 
Washington,  though  the  Conservative  Party 
and  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  branch  of  the 
Laborltes  both  uphold  American  policy,  how- 
ever strenuously  some  may  argue  opF)oeltely. 

Washington's  view  is  that  the  Vietnam  war 
is  changing  the  entire  outlook  in  Asia.  For 
instance.  Premier  Lee  of  Singapore,  no  close 
ally  of  the  United  States,  has  declared  that 
the  Vietnam  war  is  "buying  Asia  time" — 
time  to  regroup — and  that  It  must  not  waste 
this  precious  time. 

What  is  happening.  In  Washington's  view. 
Is  that  Asia  is  discovering  that  China  can 
be  contained.    Asia  is  not  becoming  a  Chinese 


continent.  Thus  other  countries  can  breathe 
more  freely.  There  Is  opportunity  ahead  to 
rationalize  Asia's  power  balances. 

This  tremendous  development  makes  the 
Vietnam  war  seem  worth  while,  in  the  White 
House  view. 

Meanwhile  the  peace  feelers  out  of  Hanoi 
are  so  meager  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent. 
Washington  is  well  aware  that  Hanoi  may 
believe  that  If  it  can  hold  out  untU  1968.  In 
the  hope  that  in  a  political  year  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  ready  for  peace 
at  almost  any  price. 

Hanoi  may  discover  that  this  view  is  totally 
wrong. 

And  where  does  the  bombing  of  Nortti 
Vietnam  fit  In? 

Washington's  estimate,  as  relayed  here,  la 
that  the  bombing  is  doing  about  as  much 
damage  to  the  North  as  the  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rillas are  doing  in  the  South.  In  other  words, 
at  long  last  a  countervailing  force  against 
guerrilla  warfare  has  materialized  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  Government  recalls  that 
more  Americans  were  lost  during  the  Korean 
truce  negotiations  than  during  the  war  years 
previously.  The  White  House  does  not  In- 
tend to  have  that  sort  of  thing  develop  from 
a  premature,  unreal  truce  in  Vietnam. 
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AN  EDEN  WITHOUT  SERPENTS? 
UNLIKELY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  magnificent  article  In  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  by  Walter 
Kerr,  "An  Eden  Without  Serpents?  Un- 
likely," pointing  out  that  even  with  the 
tremendous  advance  in  national  and 
State  establishments  on  the  arts,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  originate  in  1949,  deep 
problems  still  exist ;  that  these  problems 
exist  with  respect  to  so-called  State 
theaters  abroad,  in  Commimist  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  problems  do  not  differ 
from  the  problems  experienced  by  our 
own  theater.  Indeed,  our  theater  is  more 
fluorishing  and  far  more  vital,  because 
it  has  the  protection  and  security  of  ci\1l 
liberties  and  private  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Eden   Wfthout  Serpents?  Unlikely 
(By  Walter  Kerr) 

Worry,  worry,  worry.  In  the  past  week  or 
so  I  have  picked  up  the  morning  paper  sev- 
eral times  and  seen,  again,  alarming  signs 
of  the  instability  of  that  grand  new  move- 
ment toward  across-the-nation  munlcip.%': 
theaters,  and  round-the-clock  repertory,  that 
we  all  so  long  for. 

Yet  another  director  has  been  fired  in 
Pittsburgh;  apparently  he'd  been  doing  too 
much  Brecht.  And  the  Long  Wharf  Theater 
in  New  Haven  was  on  its  knees  begging  for 
funds;  apparently  it  had  been  doing  too 
many  brand-new  presumably  experimental 
scripts. 

Naturally,  we  cry  woe.  Are  our  dreams  un- 
sound, is  the  looked-for  miracle  that  Is  about 
to  renew  the  American  theater,  a  mirage, 
have  we  been  kidding  ourselves?  Is  there 
some  fatal  flaw  in  the  whole  notion  of  having 
dozens  and  dozens  of  local  playhouses  doing 
dozens  and  dozens  of  unfamiliar  plays  (un- 
familiar because  they  are  old  or  unfamiliar 
because  they  are  new)  ?  Is  this  nothing  more 
that  the  vaunted  "community"  theater  of  the 
1920's  making  Its  promises  and  breaking  lU 
neck  all  over  again?  (I  suppose  it  should  be 
renaembered    that    earnest    and    intelligent 


men  were  writing  books  called  "The  Theater 
of  Tomorrow"  and  "Footlights  Across  Amer- 
ica" in  the  1920s,  too,  sure  that  the  municipal 
mlllenium  and  a  playwiting  renaissance 
were  both  at  hand,  hand  in  hand.) 


BICGXST    MISTAKE 

I  think  that  before  we  cry  woe  we  should 
learn  to  become  realists.  Our  biggest  mistake 
to  date.  I  think,  is  to  have  Imagined  that 
lunup  would  come  with  nary  a  cloud  in  the 
sky  that  the  moment  the  new  national  pro- 
nam  for  the  arts  was  announced  It  would 
lust  plain  naturally  flower  and  flourish,  that 
we  were  going  to  get  what  we  wanted  without 
oain  patience,  and  the  constant  thunder  of 
setbacks.  Having  a  vision  in  our  heads  and 
much  virtue  in  our  hearts,  we  assumed  that 
art  would  come  leaping  into  our  arms  simply 
because  our  arms  were  now  open,  that  qual- 
ity would  instantly  follow  upon  generously 
doled-out  cash,  that  virtue  would  In  effect 
become  Its  reward  and  ours.  Why  should 
mere  be  problems  when  the  over-all  pro- 
gram is  so  distinctly  desirable? 

And  so,  having  erected  a  quick  kingdom 
upon  a  myth,  we  stagger  under  the  blows 
that  fall.  There  U  no  need  to.  Indeed,  what 
we  must  do  is  brace  ourselves  to  the  in- 
evitable onrush  of  more  blows,  and  then, 
when  we  have  begun  to  get  somewhere,  to 
the  utter  certainty  that  the  most  perfectly 
reaUzed  vision  is  still  going  to  house  an 
astonishing  brood  of  vipers,  day  by  day, 
de<»de  by  decade.  We  must  stop  being  inno- 
celte  and  face  the  fact  that  even  well- 
established  repertory  contains  Its  own  fester- 
ing cankers  and  that  proud  municipal  play- 
houses Invariably  manufacture  their  own 
paste  jewels,  their  own  home-grown 
perplexities. 

SAME    STORY 

Last  summer  I  spent  four  weeks  at  Salz- 
burg talking  to  young  directors,  managers, 
actors  and  translators,  most  of  whose  work 
was  being  done  In  state-subsidized,  fully 
imaranteed.  permanently  staffed  houses  In 
countries  all  over  Europe,  including,  some 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.     I  learned  a  great 

In  speaking  of  certain  unpleasant  condi- 
tions in  the  New  York  commercial  theater— 
as    opposed    to    the    "secure"    theater    that 
might  be  created  by  endowed  continuity— 
I  happened  to  mention  the  plight  of  some 
of  our  best  performers.     An  actress.  I  said, 
might  have  an  enormous  and  thoroughly  de- 
served success.     She  might  then   have   an- 
other   perhaps  a  third— though  with  a  little 
time  out  between  them  to  search  for  scripts 
and    bargain    with    commercial    packagers. 
Then    I  continued,  she  might  easily   hit  a 
dead  'stretch,  through  no  particular  fault  of 
her  own.     The  right  play  might  not  come 
along;  it  might  not  be  possible  to  cast  prop- 
erly a  play  she  liked;  any  sort  of  foul  wind 
might  stop  her  dead  In  her  tracks.     At  the 
height  of  her  powers,  and  with  her  freshness 
due  to  decline  yearly  as  freshness  so  disloy- 
ally does,  she  might  spend  as  much  as  five 
seasons    out    of    work.      The    waste    is    in- 
credible.    Yet  that's  the  way  the  catch-as- 
catch-can     commercial     theater     works,     I 
concluded. 

"But  that's  exactly  what  can  happen  in 
our  theater!"  a  charming  woman  from  Cen- 
tral Europe  exclaimed.  I  was  puzzled. 
Weren't  the  actors  in  her  theater  regularly 
employed?  Yes,  they  were;  once  they'd 
graduated  from  the  necessary  preparatory 
school,  and  satisfactorily  passed  the  tests 
impoped  by  the  theatrical  state  board,  they 
had  Jobs  for  life — or  Just  about. 

IN    LIMBO 

But  my  friend  went  on  to  explain.  A  girl 
out  Of  school,  a  delightful  ingenue,  might 
Join  a  company  and  work  successfully,  and 
frequently,  for  Ave  or  eight  years.  She  would 
then  be  getting  Just  a  bit  thready  for  In- 
genues, though  not  ample  enough  for  char- 


acter roles.  She'd  have  arrived  at  a  middle- 
ground  "leading  lady"  position.  Except  that 
the  company  might  already  have  an  over- 
supply  of  "leading  ladles."  firmly  entrenched 
and  determined  to  stay  that  way  until  their 
wigs  and  chokers  gave  out.  They  were 
permanent,  too,  and  had  priority.  The  re- 
sult the  maturing  Ingfenue  might  not  work 
for  as  much  as  ten  years— until  someone  con- 
venientlv  died  or  until  she  turned  Into  a 
crone  who  could  be  cast  In  bits.  She'd  be 
paid  all  this  time.  true.  But  It  wasn't  pay. 
it  was  growth,  we  were  talking  about. 

Another  relatively  young  manager  wanted 
out  of  state-subsidized  repertory  as  fast  as  he 
could  get  out,  though  he  had  relatively  few 
other  places  to  go.  He  was  fed  up  with  the 
effects  of  security  on  his  actors.  Theyd 
grown  lazy,  high-handed,  reluctant  to  re- 
hearse, and— what's  more  to  the  point — ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  tackle  roles  they  hadn't 
already  esteblished  themselves  in.  They 
behaved  both  like  stars  and  bureaucrats,  he 
complained.  They  tended  to  stick  to  their 
bag  of  tricks;  and  they  couldn't  be  budged 
because  they  couldn't  be  fired,  they  were 
office-holders. 

Another  kind  of  example.  A  director  from 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  country  had,  for 
a  considerable  time,  been  forced  to  do  plays 
for  the  "workers,"  which  meant  old-line 
agit-prop  plays  Imported  from  Russia  or  at 
the  very  least  (very  best,  let's  say),  Brecht. 
"Finally,"  this  director  said,  "I  had  to  Jump 
up  and  down  and  scream.  I  had  to  scream 
because  the  workers  didn't  like  the  plays 
and  wouldn't  come.  I  had  to  make  the  of- 
ficials see  that  the  actors  became  very  dis- 
couraged playing  to  nobody."  It  seems  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  dictum  from  above 
was  relaxed;  the  director  had  Just  finished 
doing  "Luv,"  which  the  workers  liked. 

And  there  you  are.    Now  none  of  this  Is  to 
say  that  European  municipal  systems  don't 
have  their  virtues.     They  have  many.     The 
most  interesting  practice,  to  me,  was  one  pur- 
sued   in    Sweden.      In    certain    cities    there 
playrights  do  not  give  any  one  theater  an 
exclusive  right  to  a  play;  there  Is  no  bidding 
for  rights,  as  there  is.  say.  In  Prague.     The 
playwright  simply  publishes  his  play,  which 
means  that  it  Is  now  released  to  any  manage- 
ment wishing  to  perform  it.     Six   theaters 
may  put  it  on  simultaneously— and  more  or 
less  as  written.     The  author  rarely  bothers 
to  go  rehearsals,  though  he  may  If  he  is  asked. 
In  due  time  he  has  six  different  opportunities 
to   see   his   plav   differently   done— and,   ob- 
viously,   his    chances    of    getting    a    "right" 
production,  and  a  success,  out  of  so  much 
independent  activity  are  mightily  increased. 
The   future  of  his  work  isn't  staked   on   a 
single  "all  or  nothing"  throw.     If  I  were   a 
pla\-*Tight,  and  didn't  need  too  much  money. 
Id  move  to  Stockholm. 

My  purpose  this  morning,  however.  Is 
neither  to  praise  what  is  admirable  nor  fall 
back  in  mock  astonishment  at  what  is  dis- 
maying in  the  European  methods  we  are 
striving  so  hard  to  copy.  My  purpose  is  to 
point  out  that  credits  and  debits  exist  in 
any  svstem,  in  all  systems.  Turn  where  you 
will  and  dream  as  you  may,  the  theater  Is 
going  to  grow  thorns  as  well  as  rosebuds,  ana 
very  often  the  thorns  are  going  to  be  a  nec- 
essary complement  to  the  rosebuds.  Good 
and  HI  come  together,  Helen  of  Troy  must 
have  had  her  flaws,  anything  we  put  hand 
to  turns  out  to  be  a  mixed  blessing. 


perfection  forever.  We  cant  imagine  ser- 
pents in  Eden  becatise  we  are  still  innocents 
about  the  theater;  we  do  expect  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful  to  flow  imme- 
diately and  without  embarrassing  interrup- 
tion from  our  having  made  such  an  effort 
and  having  had  such  good  Intentions.  We've 
had  noble  thoughts;  why  can't  playwrights 
and  playhouses,  directors  and  prima  donnas, 
live  up  to  them? 

I  think  that  If  we  tighten  our  belts  a  bit 
against  the  posslbUlty  of  not  getting  an  In- 
stant full  meal,  if  we  agree  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  every  plan  devised  by  mortal 
man  breeds  its  own  form  of  discontent,  If 
we  agree  to  Junk  the  illusion  that  the  wave 
of  a  magic  wand  will  somewhere  bring  an 
altogether  untroublesome,  altogether  un- 
corrupted  kind  of  theater  Into  existence, 
we'll  find  ourselves  in  better  shape  to  deal 
with  the  sUngs  and  arrows  that  do  seem  to 
impede  progress. 

When  we  learn  to  stop  Idealizing  any  one 
sort  of  practice,  and  begin  to  be  tough- 
minded  about  the  dirty  tricks  of  fate  we  may 
expect  everywhere,  we  wiU  not  be  so  discour- 
aged by  occasional  buUetlns  from  the  front. 
Even  when  we  get  what  we  want,  well  find 
it  in  some  ways  wanting.  All  right,  so  be  it. 
Thus  armed,  we  may  get  on  with  It.  It  is 
the  realist,  not  the  idealist,  who  is  able  to 
keep  his  spirits  up. 


NO    MAGIC    WAND 

The  imtxjrtant  thing  is  to  know  this,  and 
not  to  imagine  that  heaven  hovers  some- 
where Just  beyond  a  big  enough  endowment 
or  near  a  greenroom  In  which  all  of  the  actors 
are  knee-deep  In  social  security.  Such  dis- 
appointment as  we  feel  whenever  a  new  crls  s 
turns  up  in  Philadelphia  or  New  Haven  Is 
due  to  our  having  supposed  that  one  last 
benevolent  gesture  would  do  the  trick,  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  goodwill  would  corral 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  BACKS  PENSION 
REFORM 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1967,  I  introduced  S.  1103,  a 
bill  designed  to  deal  as  comprehensively 
as  possible  with  the  various  problems 
which  have  so  far  manifested  themselves 
in  connection  with  pension  plans.  At 
that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  admin- 
istration bUl,  S.  1024,  dealt  only  with  one 
aspect  of  the  problems,  and  ignored  such 
important  matters  as  vesting,  funding, 
portability,  and  reinsurance. 

In  Its  lead  editorial  on  March  7,  1967. 
the  New  York  Times  recognized  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  affording  comprehensive  pro- 
tection to  the  miUions  of  workers  covered 
by  private  pension  plans,  and  endorsed 

S.  1103. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD.  ,  ,,        J    1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gaps  in  In\-xsting 
Private   pension   plans   and   mutual   funds 
are  mushroomlnp  without  adequate  protec- 
tion for  those  who  participate  In  them. 

An  immense  pool  of  money,  amounting  to 
almost  SlOO  billion  and  growing  fast.  Is  accu- 
mulating in  the  private  pension  programs 
that  cover  more  than  40  million  Americans^ 
The  nation's  mutual  funds  have  over  3.5 
million  shareholders  and  assets  of  close  to 
$40  billion  Because  such  huge  sums  are  in- 
volved President  Johnson  has  rightly  urged 
Congress  to  provide  greater  safeguards  over 
both  mutual  funds  and  pension  plans.  But 
his  recommendations  appear  more  intent  on 
avoiding  controversy  than  on  affording  real 
protection. 

In  the  pension  fund  area,  for  example,  he 
simplv  seeks  fuller  disclosure  and  other 
measiires  for  limiting  abuse  that  are  already 
standard  operating  procedure  in  the  finan- 
cial community.  Unquestionably,  these  es- 
tablished rules  of  good  conduct  should  be 
applied  to  pension  funds.  But,  as  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  has  pointed  out,  they  do  noth- 
Ine  to  cruarantee  pension  rights. 

A    Presidential    Committee    on    Corporate 
Pension  Funds  examined  the  issue  of  security 
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benefits  In  1965  and  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  secure  their  strengthening. 
It  proposed  that  the  Treasury  set  up  specific 
funding  requirements  for  pension  funds.  It 
also  called  for  giving  beneflclarles  a  vested 
interest  In  their  funds  and  recommended 
that  benefits  be  made  portable  from  one  pen- 
sion plan  to  another.  In  addition,  It  sug- 
gested that  It  might  be  feasible  to  provide 
reinsurance  of  pension  obligations  In  much 
the  same  way  that  the  Federal  Government 
now  Insures  savings  accounts. 

Admittedly  the  committee's  proposals 
aroused  opposition  In  Industry.  But  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  covered  by  pension  plans  are 
not  completely  assured  of  comprehensive  pro- 
tection unless  they  are  provided  more  ade- 
quate funding  and  vesting.  In  omitting  any 
mention  of  the  problem,  the  F>resldent  has 
left  a  potentially  dangerous  gap. 

There  are  similar  dangers  In  the  mutual 
fund  field.  While  the  President  stated  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's 
report  on  mutual  funds  "provides  a  sound 
basis  for  measures  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Investing  public  and  promote  the 
health  and  stability  of  the  industry  Itself," 
he  failed  to  endorse  Its  specific  proposals. 
His  modest  show  of  support  might  be  enough 
If  the  mutual  fund  Industry  were  prepared 
to  compromise,  but  It  has  been  unwilling  to 
concede  that  there  is  a  need  for  either  lower 
costs   or   greater   protection   for   Investors, 

So  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  explore  the  areas 
of  controversy  and  contention.  Senator  Ja- 
vits  haa  introduced  a  bill  embodying  the  pro- 
posals of  President  Johnson's  commission  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  participants  In 
pension  funds.  Similar  action  is  needed  to 
protect  shareholders  in  mutual  funds.  Pro- 
viding adequate  safeguards  for  these  millions 
of  small  Investors  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out harm  to  corporations  or  the  financial 
community.  What  is  involved  is  the  savings 
and  the  security  of  a  majority  of  Americans. 
By  giving  them  greater  protection.  Congress 
will  be  bolstering  the  nation's  over-all  eco- 
nomic defenses. 


THE     COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING 
ANIXCOORDINATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  hearings 
over  the  past  year  in  both  the  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  have  made 
all  of  us  more  aware  of  the  existing  prob- 
lems of  our  federal  system.  I  have  for 
many  years  recommended  a  greater  use 
of  regional  and  metropolitanwide  plan- 
ning and  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Scott's  proposal,  the  com- 
prehensive Planning  and  Coordination 
Act  of  1967 — S.  799.  The  proposal 
would  make  Federal  matching  funds 
available  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional planning  agencies  with  grants  of 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  planning 
activities  of  such  agencies.  In  addition 
after  fiscal  1968,  any  application  for 
Federal  assistance  by  an  agency  of  State 
government  would  be  accompanied  by 
the  comments  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent remarks  of  Richard  Murphy,  legis- 
lative assistant  to  Senator  Scott,  before 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  of 
County  Officials,  on  Februap/  27,  1967, 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  presented 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  problems 
together  with  the  projected  solutions  of 
Senator  Scott's  proposal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Comprehensive    Planning    and    Coor- 
dination Act  of  1967 
(By  Richard   W.  Murphy,  legislative   assist- 
ant to  Senator  Hugh  Scott) 
(Remarks    before    the    County    Planning 
Committee    of    the    National    Association    of 
Counties    at    the    First    National   Legislative 
Conference    of    County    Officials,    Sheraton 
Park  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C..  February  27, 
1967.) 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  group  of  local  govern- 
ment officials.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  that  you  are  fortunate  to  belong 
to  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 
This  public  interest  group,  led  by  Its  out- 
standing executive  director,  Bernle  Hillen- 
brand, and  assisted  by  an  able  staff  which 
Includes  my  good  friend  and  your  legislative 
representative,  C.  D.  Ward,  is  increasingly 
making  Its  presence  felt  in  Washington.  We 
on  the  Hill  know  NACO  as  an  effective  ad- 
vocate of  the  Interests  of  county  government. 
My  topic  Is  S.  799,  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1967, 
Which  was  introduced  on  February  2  by  Sena- 
tor Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York,  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  and  Jack 
Miller  of  Iowa.  It  is  appropriate  that  Sena- 
tor Scott  is  the  author  of  this  legislation,  tor, 
as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  he  is  actively  concerned  with  the 
need  and  Importance  of  planning  as  a  device 
for  coordination.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that 
Senator  Scott's  bill  is  of  great  significance 
to  local  government. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coor- 
dination Act  of  1967  tries  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  coordination.  That  problem  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  in 
number,  size,  variety,  and  complexity  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years.  There  are  220  of  these  grants; 
they  are  funded  under  more  than  400  sep- 
arate authorizations  and  are  administered 
by  21  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  difficult  is  the 
problem  of  coordination  at  the  local  level, 
but  I  was  Impressed  by  this  description  of 
the  impact  of  proliferating  Federal  aids  on 
local  government  which  was  given  by  James 
L.  Martin,  NACO's  assistant  director  for  Fed- 
eral relations,  In  the  January  Issue  of  Ameri- 
can County  Government:  "Only  one  county 
In  one  hundred  has  a  full-time  county  man- 
ager: only  350  counties  out  of  3.049  have 
populations  over  100,000;  and  only  39  per 
cent  of  the  cities  over  100,000  population 
have  a  full-time  mayor.  There  has  been  a 
vast  Increase  In  federal  activities  at  the  local 
level;  at  the  same  time,  local  governments 
are  not  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
situation." 

The  quest  for  coordination  Is  not  easy,  as 
Harold  Seidman,  A.^slstant  Director  for  Man- 
agement and  Organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  observed  in  these  comments  last 
summer: 

"In  ancient  times  alchemists  believed  Im- 
plicitly In  the  existence  of  a  'philosopher's 
stone  which  would  provide  the  key  to  the 
universe  and.  In  effect,  solve  all  the  problems 
of  mankind.  The  quest  for  coordination  Is 
In  many  respects  the  twentieth  century 
equivalent  of  the  medieval  search  for  a  phi- 
losopher's stone.  If  onlv  we  can  find  the 
right  formula  for  coordination,  we  can  re- 
concile the  irreconcilable,  harmonize  com- 
peting and  wholly  divergent  Interests,  over- 
come the  Irrationalities  In  our  government 
structures,  and  make  the  hard  policy  deci- 
sions. 

"We  are  prone  to  forget  that  coordination 
is  not  neutral.  To  the  extent  that  It  results 
In  mutual  agreement  or  a  decision  on  some 


policy,  course  of  action,  or  inaction.  Inevita- 
bly It  advances  some  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  others,  or  more  than  others.  It  assumes 
at  least  some  community  of  Interests  with 
respect  to  basic  goals.  Without  such  com- 
munity of  Interests,  there  can  be  no  effective 
coordination.  Coordination  contains  no  more 
magic  than  the  philosopher's  stone.  It  does 
contain,  however,  a  good  deal  of  the  sub- 
sUnce  with  which  the  alchemists  were  con- 
cerned— the  proper  placement  and  relation- 
ship of  the  elements  to  achieve  a  given  re- 
sult." 

NotwlthsUndlng  the  difficulties  Involved  or 
the  obstacles  that  may  be  encountered.  Sen- 
ator Scott  has  embarked  on  a  quest  for  coor- 
dination by  sponsoring  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1967.  I 
doubt  that  the  Senator  would  claim  that  his 
bill  embodies  the  "right  formula  for  coor- 
dination." but  he  can  Justifiably  contend 
that  It  represents  an  Important  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

The  purpose  of  the   Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning and  Coordination  Act  of  1967  Is  to  help 
State  and   local   governments  fashion  more 
effective  Instruments  to  coordinate  their  hu- 
man, economic,  and  physical  resource  devel- 
opment   programs,   many   of   which   are  as- 
sisted   by    Federal    grants-in-aid.      The   bill 
would  accomplish  this  purpose  by  providing 
regular   Federal    financial    assistance,   on  a 
matching  basis,   to  comprehensive  planning, 
programming,   and   coordination   agencies  of 
State  governments,  regional  groupings  which 
the  bill  calls   "development  districts,"  and 
metropolitan  areas.     A  development  district 
is    "any   multljurlsdlctional    area,    including 
interstate  areas,  established  under  State  laws, 
or  In  the  absence  of  such  laws,  under  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
States    comprising  more   than   one   unit  of 
general    local    government,    which    area    has 
common  or  related  problems  of  development 
requiring   cooperative,   comprehensive   plan- 
ning and  concerted  action  for  the  effective 
solution  of  such  development  problems."    A 
metropolitan  area,   under   the  terms  of  the 
bill,  is  a  development  district  which  usually 
comprises  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 

Viewing  coordination  as  an  executive  re- 
sponsibility, the  bill  specifies  that  the  com- 
prehensive planning  agencies  to  be  assisted 
pursuant  to  its  provisions  must  be.  in  the 
case  of  the  States,  "generally  responsible  to 
the  Governor."  and,  in  the  case  of  develop- 
ment districts,  "responsible  to  the  elected 
officials  of  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  comprising  such  development 
district  or  metropolitan  area." 

Generally  speaking,  Senator  Scott's  bill 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  cover  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  costs  of  planning  activities  of 
the  recipient  agencies.  There  is  a  bonus 
which  I  shall  describe  In  a  few  moments. 
The  legislation  carries  an  authorization  of  $50 
million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $75  million  for 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter. 

The  formula  for  allocating  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
assure  a  regular  if  minimum  base  of  support 
of  the  activities  of  State  and  metropolitan 
area  comprehensive  planning,  programming 
and  coordination  agencies.  Some  of  my 
friends  on  NACO's  Washington  staff  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  apparent  ineligi- 
bility of  rural  areas  for  assistance  under  this 
formula.  It  Is  true  that  In  allotting  a  mini- 
mum of  $50,000  annually  to  each  State  com- 
prehensive planning  agency  and  of  between 
,$20,000  and  $50,000  to  each  metropolitan  area 
comprehensive  planning  agency  (depending 
on  the  area's  population),  the  formula  pro- 
vides no  minimum  annual  allotments  for 
the  comprehensive  planning  agencies  of 
other  developement  districts.  Let  me  point 
out,  however,  that  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going minimum  Hllotments.  the  formula  sets 
aside  40";  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
distribution  among  the  States  on  a  straight 
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per  capita  basis  and  the  remainder  for  ad- 
ditional planning  grants  to  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Development  and  Emer- 
gency Planning,  the  agency  to  which  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  authorized  by 
the  Scott  bin  is  assigned.  Thus,  while  de- 
velopment districts  outside  the  metropolitan 
areas  would  not  receive  funds  in  the  first 
round,  they  would  be  eligible  for  the  ample 
funds  that  would  still  remain  In  subsequent 
allocations  during  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Coordination  of  resource  development 
programs  would  be  achieved  under  the  Scott 
blU  by  a  review  process  that  goes  considerably 
beyond  the  scop>e  of  the  metropolitan  area 
review  process  mandated  by  Title  II  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoUtan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  After  fiscal  1968, 
any  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or  grant 
to  an  agency  of  State  government  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  comments  of  the  com- 
prehensive planning  agency  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. Such  comments  would  relate  the 
activities  and  plans  to  be  assisted  under  the 
loan  or  grant  to  State  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plans  and  programs.  The  same 
review  procedure  would  apply  in  the  case 
of  applications  for  a  Federal  loan  or  grant 
to  an  agency  of  local  government  within  a 
development  district  or  metropolitan  area. 
In  addition,  any  Federal  agency  contem- 
plating direct  activities  that  may  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  development  of  a  State,  de- 
velopment district,  or  metropolitan  area  (e.g., 
construction  of  a  post  office)  is  to  consult 
with  the  Governor  or  the  planning  agency 
of  the  development  district  or  metropolitan 
area,  as  the  case  may  be,  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  contemplated  activity  to  the 
planning  program  of  the  State,  development 
district,  or  metropolitan  area,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  most  controversial  feature  of  Sena- 
tor Scott's  bill,  as  far  as  certain  elements  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  concerned.  Is  Section  4.  which 
places  responsibility  for  administration  of 
the  Act  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Scott  has  long  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  central  focus  for  coordination  of 
diversified  development  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Accordingly,  his  bill 
would  change  significantly  the  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Einergency  Planning  so  that  it, 
under  a  new  name,  the  Office  of  Compre- 
hensive Development  and  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, would  administer  the  Act.  The  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  Is  strategically  sit- 
uated as  an  arm  of  the  President  and  above 
the  line  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  It  Is  equal  to  and  relates 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Moreover,  it  has  the 
greatest  computer  capability  of  any  civilian 
agency  in  the  Federal  Establishment  and  has 
performed  useful  work  In  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic projections  which  would  be  applicable 
to  some  of  the  activities  contemplated  in  the 
Act.  This  Office  would  not  have  the  prob- 
lem that  an  operating  department  faces  In 
trying  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  other 
departments  that  are  Its  equals  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, 

Another  provision  of  Senator  Scott's  bill, 
while  not  directly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  coordination,  might  be  of  Interest  to 
you.  Section  10  encourages  States  and  de- 
velopment districts  to  provide  Inputs  into 
the  Federal  planning-programming  budget- 
ing system.  Those  State  and  development 
district  comprehensive  planning  agencies 
which  elect  to  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Comprehensive  Development  and 
Emergency  Planning  a  detailed  annual  de- 
velopment program  are  eligible  for  Federal 
planning  grants  of  up  to  three-fourths  (In- 
stead of  two-thirds)  of  the  costs  of  their 
planning,  programming,  and  coordination 
activities.  These  Inputs  Into  the  Federal 
PPBS  would  permit  a  more  complete  assess- 


ment of  State  and  local  development  needs 
and  demands  and  would  Improve  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  allocate  its 
resources  more  efficiently. 

This,  in  highlight  form,  is  a  summary  of 
the  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1967 — Senator  Hugh  Scott's 
•quest  for  coordination."  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  help  the  States 
and  multljurlsdlctional  groupings  of  local 
governments  establish  appropriate  machinery 
to  coordinate  their  resource  development 
programs.  Washington's  Interest  in  this 
undertaking  stems  from  its  financial  support 
of  most  of  these  programs.  Its  realization  of 
the  growing  confusion  surrounding  the  exist- 
ing thicket  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  and  Its 
desire  to  rationalize  our  Federal  aid  system 
and  to  make  it  operate  with  optimum 
effectiveness. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  coordination  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  is  but  one 
of  Senator  Scott's  current  concerns  with 
respect  to  the  functioning  of  our  Federal 
system.  He  is  also  seeking  consolidation  of 
existing  grants-in-aid  Into  broader  func- 
tional or  block  grants  through  legislation  to 
provide  periodic  Congressional  review  of 
these  programs.  Finally,  to  give  maximum 
flexibility  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  administration  of  Federally 
aided  programs,  he  has  proposed  a  tax-shar- 
ing bill.  In  all  three  of  these  measures. 
Senator  Scott  seeks  to  strength  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  and  their  ability  to  serve  their 
citizens. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PRESENTATION 
TO  LAWRENCE  JOEL,  SPECIALIST. 
SIXTH  CLASS,  U.S,  ARMY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day  the  President  of  the  United  States 
conferred  the  Nation's  highest  military 
award,  the  Medal  of  Honor,  upon  Law- 
rence Joel,  specialist,  sixth  class,  U.S, 
Army,  who  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  in  action  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  on  November  8,  1965,  while  serv- 
ing as  a  medical  aidman  in  combat  in 
Vietnam. 

North  Carolina  is  very  proud  of  the 
gallant  act  which  resulted  in  this  North 
Carolinian  being  awarded  the  Nation's 
liighest  medal  for  valor. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Senator 
Jordan,  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  citation  setting 
out  the  gallant  act  for  which  the  Medal 
of  Honor  was  awarded  to  Sp6c.  Lawrence 
Joel  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CJrrATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 
March  3.  1863.  haa  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Special- 
ist Six  Lawrence  Joel,  United  States  Army  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  ac- 
tion at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Specialist  Six  Lawrence  Joel  (then  Special- 
ist Five)  distinguished  himself  by  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  November  8, 
1965  while  serving  as  a  Medical  Aidman, 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company, 
1st  Battalion  (Airborne).  503d  Infantry  on  a 
battlefield  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Specialist  Joel  demonstrated  Indomitable 
courage,  determination,  and  professional  skill 
when    a    numerically    superior     and    well- 


concealed  Viet  Cong  element  launched  a  vi- 
cious attack  which  wounded  or  killed  nearly 
every  man  in  the  lead  squad  of  the  Company. 
After  treating  the  men  wounded  by  the  ini- 
tial burst  of  gun  fire,  he  bravely  moved  for- 
ward   to    assist    others    who    were    wounded 
while  proceeding   to  their   objective.     While 
moving  from  rc^^in  to  man.  he  was  struck  in 
the  right  leg  by  machine  gun  fire.    Although 
painfully  wounded  his  desire  to  aid  his  fel- 
low soldiers  transcended  all  personal  feeling. 
He  bandaged  his  own  wound  and  self  admin- 
istered  morphine    to   deaden    the    pain    en- 
abling him  to  continue  his  dangerous  under- 
taking.   Throughout  this  period  of  time,  he 
constantly  shouted  words  of  encouragement 
to  all  around  him.    Then,  completely  ignor- 
ing the  warnings  of  others,  and  his  own  pain, 
he  continued  his  search  for  wounded  expos- 
ing himself  to  hostile  fire;    and.  as  bullets 
dug  up  the  dirt  arotmd  him.  he  held  plasma 
bottles  high  while  kneeling  completely  en- 
grossed  In   his   life   saving   mission.     'Then, 
after  being  struck  a  second  time  and  with  a 
bullet  lodged  in  his  thigh,  he  dragged  him- 
self  over    the   battlefield   and   succeeded   in 
treating  thirteen  more  men  before  his  medi- 
cal supplies  ran  out.     Displaying  resource- 
fulness,  he  saved   the    life   of   one   man   by 
placing   a    plastic    bag   over   a   severe   chest 
wound  to  congeal  the  blood.     As  one  of  the 
platoons  pursued  the  Viet  Cong,  an  Insurgent 
force  In  concealed  positions  opened  fire  on 
the  platoon   and   wounded  many  more  sol- 
diers.    'With  a  new  stock  of  medical  supplies. 
Specialist  Joel   again   shouted   words  of   en- 
couragement as  he  crawled  through  an  In- 
tense hail  of  gun  fire  to  the  wounded  men. 
After  the  twenty-four  hour  battle  subsided 
and  the  Viet  Cong  dead  numbered  four  hun- 
dred   and   ten,  snipers   continued  to  harass 
the  Company.    Throughout  the  long  battle. 
Specialist  Joel  never  lost  sight  of  his  mission 
as  a  Medical  Aidman  and  continued  to  com- 
fort and  treat  the  wounded  until  his  own 
evacuation  was  ordered.     His  meticulous  at- 
tention to  duty  saved  a  large  number  of  lives 
and  his  unselfljsh,  daring  example  under  most 
adverse  conditions  was  an  Inspiration  to  all. 
Specialist    Joel's    profound   concern    for   his 
fellow    soldiers,    his    conspicuous    gallantry, 
and  his  intrepidity   at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  Ln  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Army 
and   reflect   great   credit   upon   himself  and 
the  armed  forces  of  his  country. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  KEEP 
DRAFTEES  FROM  BEING  SENT  TO 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  WITHOUT 
THEIR  CONSENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
moiTow,  as  early  as  possible,  I  will  take 
the  floor  to  state  the  reasons  I  have  for 
proposing,  when  the  draft  extension  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit draftees  from  being  sent  to  south- 
east Asia  without  their  consent. 

As  I  will  explain,  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  sufficient  men  under  arms  to 
obviate  the  need  for  using  draftees  in 
Vietnam  or  in  southeast  Asia  without 
their  consent. 


NEED   TO  RESTRICT  DAIRY 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr,  President,  any- 
one reading  the  papers  or  the  farm  maga- 
zines these  days  can  see  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  up  in  arms  over  the  low 
prices  he  is  receiving  for  working  long 
hours  on  the  farm.  The  American  farm 
is  changing  as  quickly  as  the  cities  of 
this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
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meet  specific  problems  with  specific  so- 
lutions. 

No  one  bill  will  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  American  farmers.  But  there  Is 
one  bill  which  would  do  much  to  help 
the  dairy  farmers  of  America.  Forty - 
three  U.S.  Senators,  including  me,  have 
their  names  on  the  "Dairy  Import  Act 
of  1967"  which  would  solve  the  No.  1 
problem  the  dairy  farmer  must  face. 
And  this  problem  of  unchecked  imports 
calls  for  some  corrective  legislation,  and 
that  action  is  needed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  act  would  limit  imports  to  the 
average  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids 
shipped  In  from  1961  through  1965.  This 
means  that  importers  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  ship  in  dairy  products  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  but  a  share  of  the  mar- 
ket also  will  be  protected  for  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmer.  The  bill  would  allow 
the  President  to  authorize  additional  im- 
poi-ts  if  necessary  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  law  would  let  importing  na- 
tions share  in  the  domestic  market  as  it 
grows. 

We  all  know  that  the  dairy  farm  in- 
dustry must  be  kept  at  a  production  level 
high  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can consumers.  The  flow  of  imports — 
which  are  evading  quotas — are  cutting 
into  markets  the  U.S.  dairy  farmer  has 
counted  on  for  years,  and  this  is  one 
major  reason  prices  paid  dairy  farmers 
are  not  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  only  6.5  per- 
cent of  our  population  is  in  farming. 
With  only  one  farmer  feeding  37  per- 
sons, most  of  our  work  force  Is  available 
for  the  production  of  other  products. 
And  in  this  country  we  really  pay  less 
for  better  food  than  do  the  people  of  any 
other  country.  The  average  spent  for 
food  in  this  country  is  18  percent  of  the 
family  budget.  In  Britain  It  is  29  per- 
cent, and  In  Italy  it  Is  45  percent.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  the  most  efflclent  in  the 
world. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  dairy  industry. 
Production  per  cow  keeps  going  up  each 
year.  While  the  nimiber  of  dairy  farms 
is  decreasing,  production  Is  about  the 
same.  Of  course,  this  is  not  enough.  As 
our  population  Increases,  production  is 
going  to  have  to  increase. 

Something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
for  the  dairy  farmer  so  that  he  will  get 
a  higher  price  for  his  milk. 

Passaige  of  the  "r>airy  Import  Act  of 
1967"  would  help  protect  a  share  of  the 
market  for  our  dairy  farmers.  This  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  protect  the  dairy 
farmers  and  allow  them  to  receive  a  fair 
price  for  their  milk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Need  To  Restrict  Dairy 
Imports,"  published  in  the  Jackson, 
Miss..  Clarion-Ledger  on  February  16, 
1967.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Need  To  Restbict  Dairy  Imposts 

Our  own  Mississippi  Industry  suffers  from 
the  growing  flood  of  dairy  products  being 
shipped  Into  the  United  States  from  other 
countries,  as  a  result  of  loopholes  in  our 


Import  laws,  seriously  threatening  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Here  are  some  facta  and  figures  on  the  In- 
roads of  foreign  competition  against  our 
dairy  products  Industry: 

Total  Imports  of  dairy  products  are  12 
times  as  great  as  the  amount  authorized  un- 
der U.S.  import  quotas; 

Imports  win  rise  by  567  per  cent — nearly 
7  times  above  1953 — If  USDA  estimates  of 
dairy  products  Imports  for  1967  prove 
correct; 

Three  times  more  dairy  products — milk 
equivalent — have  come  Into  the  United  States 
In   1966  than  was   imported  In   1965; 

In  1966.  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  Imported  more  dairy  products  than 
were  exported. 

Such  unconscionable  levels  of  Imjxsrt  have 
been  possible  because  of  easily  clrcimavented 
Import  restrictions.  By  changing  the  name 
or  slightly  altering  the  contents  of  dairy 
products,  importers  have  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully evade  existing  Import  protections. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  dairy 
products  and  derivatives  shipped  Into  the 
United  States  are  cheaper  because  of  sub- 
sidles  available  to  foreign  Importers  and 
lower  world  prices. 

Dick  Braun,  writing  In  the  February  Issue 
of  Farm  Journal  magazine,  points  out: 

"There  Is  even  evidence  that  some  Com- 
mon Market  countries  are  buying  our  butter 
at  26  cents  a  lb.,  adding  sugar  to  It.  and  ship- 
ping it  back  here  as  lee  cream  mix  at  45  cents 
a  lb.  Their  butter  costs  6  cents  to  8  cents 
delivered  here  because  some  countries  pay 
shippers  an  export  subsidy." 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
has  found  the  Common  Market  countries' 
minimum  Import  prices  for  butter  range 
from  a  low  of  70  cents  per  pound  In  the 
Netherlands  to  94  cents  per  pound  In  Bel- 
glum  and  Luxembourg.  Such  prices  are 
maintained  by  Import  levies.  These  same  na- 
tions export  butter  at  prices  as  low  as  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Such  unfair  competition  harms  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  Industry,  and  the  situation  de- 
mands additional  restrictions  on  foreign  Im- 
ports without  further  delay.  If  our  own 
producers  and  processors  are  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 


Table  B-9. — Gross  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment-administered funds 
(III  inillmns  o/ dollars] 


THE  BUDGET  FOR   FISCAL  YEAR 
1968 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  page  413 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  merits 
special  attention.  It  underscores  the 
fact  that  Federal  spending  in  fiscal  1968 
will  cross  the  $200  billion  mark  for  the 
first  time  in  U.S.  history. 

The  table  shows  expenditures  on  a 
checks-issued  basis  for  all  Government- 
administered  funds  except  deposit  funds. 

As  the  budget  indicates,  the  increase 
of  nearly  $46  billion  from  1966  to  1968  is 
largely  for  two  functions — about  $18 
billion  for  national  defense — in  part  due 
to  the  buildup  relating  to  Vietnam— and 
slightly  over  $13  billion  for  health,  labor, 
and  welfare,  mostly  due  to  health  serv- 
ice for  the  aged  and  the  increased  ex- 
penditures from  social-economic  trust 
funds. 

An  article  discussing  Federal  spend- 
ing amounts  not  generally  appreciated 
by  the  public  appears  in  the  February  25 
issue  of  Business  Week,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  page  413  from  the 
budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


1966 

J967 

im, 

Fund  ion 

actual 

esti- 

esti- 

1 

1 

mate 

mate 

60,570 

73. 5.« 

79,1*9 

International  affuli-s  and 

tlnimtv     .              

5.340 

5,889 

fi.Tfa 

Space  re.seaiTli  and  tech- 

nology  

5.934 

5,612 

\31« 

Agriculture  find  agricul- 

tunil  resources     

16,523 

19. 215 

19,4(a 

3,580 

3,778 

4  (>i.; 

Commerce  and  transporta- 

tion..  

12,382 

13,229 

13.900 

Housing  iuid  community 

development 

4.953 

5,894 

(1.1)37 

Tleallh.  lalior,  and  welfare 

3-^.689 

38.929 

4fi.L'4l 

Education . 

iT92 

4.06.^ 

4.t^ 

Veteiikn?  Iwnefits  and 

.services 

7,026 

7,877 

8,129 

Interi'sr.   .   ..     _  

10.224 

11.241 

11.4<K 

(ienenil  Koveminent 

2,606 

2,773 

2.S.99 

IndLstriliuted— .-^ijecial 

100 

2. 150 

Total 

164.619 

192.156 

210.222 

The  total  is  ilcrived  as  fol- 

lows: 

Administrative  budget 

expenditures  '  tahle 

14) .      

106.978 

126, 729 

13."..  n33 

Trust  fund  exjiendi- 

lures  1  tables  14  and 

B-«): 

Total  of  such  trans- 

actions  

34.864 

40,882 

44, 5W 

Elimination  of  de- 

posit funds  in- 

cluded in  total 

520 

159 

122 

Intragovernmenta! 

transactions  (table 

A-4): 

Trust  fund  pay- 

ments to  the  ad- 

ministrative 

budget  .  -. 

-120 

-124 

-lie 

Administrative 

budget  pa^^Ilents 

to  trust  funds 

-3.239 

-4,900 

-5,204 

Receipts  from  the  pub- 
lic nett«'d  In  conven- 
tional totals-  1 
Keceipts  of  public 

ent«^rprlse  funds 

(table  H-1) I     16. .580 

Receipts  of  trust 

revolving  funds 

(table  B-5i..   ...- 
Reimbursements  to 

appropriations 

iuid  intragovern- 

mental  funds 

(table  11 -8) 

Substitution  of  annexed 
budgets: 
Gross  expenditures 

of  annexed 

budgets  (table 

B-7) 

Elimination  of  net 

expenditures   of 

Government- 
sponsored  enter- 
prises (included 

In  table  H -4) 


850 


2,302 


8.068 


Total 164,619 
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18,638 
1,168 

2,418 
9,411 


21.442 
1.939 

2,624 

10,  .517 


2, 184  I    -2,224  -"142 


192.156     210.222 


Economics  $40  Bn-LiON  the  BtrocET  Leavbs 
Out 

(Tucked  away  In  the  federal  budget,  Us 
spending  that  few  people  know  about.) 

It  would  take  some  fancy  bookkeeping  to 
make  General  Electric  Co.,  a  $7-bUllon  oper- 
ation, look  like,  say,  a  $500-mllllon  operation. 
But  Washlntgon  has  been  pulling  a  similar 
trick  with  the  Poet  Office  Dept.  for  years— 
with  no  protests  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  PubUc  Accountants,  and 
only  a  few  adverse  comments  from  unorga- 
nized economists. 

Jubt  how  far  Washington's  accoimtlng 
magic  Lb  carried  can  be  seen  by  turning  to 
last  month's  478-page  budget  message.  Not 
untU  page  413  Is  It  revealed  that  federal 
spending  will  in  fiscal  1968  cross  the  $200- 
bllllon  line  for  the  first  time  In  U.S.  history. 

In  fact,  gross  federal  expenditures  are 
expected  to  come  to  $210.2-bllllon— almost 


$40-bllllon  above  the  cash  budget — which  Is 
the  biggest  spending  total  given  for  the 
federal  government  In  any  of  the  traditional 
budgets.  (They  are  the  cash,  national  in- 
come accounts,  and  administrative  budgets.) 

The  tlpoflf.  If  the  $200-bllllon  landmark 
had  been  reached  four  years  ago,  it  could 
have  been  found  out  only  by  someone  who 
went  through  the  budget  page-by-page  to 
add  up  the  spending  totals.  It  was  only 
after  Congress'  Joint  Economic  Committee 
pointed  out  In  1962  how  much  spending  was 
hidden  In  the  official  total  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  started  doing  the  necessary 
calculations  Itself,  and  reporting  a  total  for 
gross  expenditures.  Needless  to  say,  though 
the  bureau  now  publishes  the  gross  expendi- 
ture figure,  it  does  not  publicize  It. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  govern- 
ment's bookkeeping  Is  the  Post  Office,  which 
in  fiscal  1968  will  spend  some  $6.7-bllllon. 
Tet.  as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned.  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O'Brien  will  have 
at  his  command  only  his  deficit — $544-mll- 
Uon.  Ironically  enough,  he  will  have  more 
than  that  to  work  with  only  If  Congress  falls 
to  approve  President  Johnson's  proposed 
postal  rate  increase. 

Curious  counting.  The  paj-adox  stems 
from  the  fact  that  money  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  is  subtracted  from  goverrunent  spend- 
ing rather  than  being  added  to  receipts. 
So  It  Is  operating  deficits,  not  outlays,  that 
count  as  federal  expenditures.  In  the  same 
category  are  close  to  a  hundred  other  "public 
enterprises"  and  related  government  activ- 
ities, whose  spending  approaches  the  $40- 
blUlon  mark. 

There's  perhaps  more  logic  than  there  are 
Bhenanlgans  In  this  process.  Obviously,  the 
money  that  a  college  student  spends  to  buy 
a  stamp  for  a  letter  home  should  not  be 
counted  as  a  tax.  and  his  parents  should 
not  be  considered  the  beneficiaries  of  Wash- 
ington's largesse.  There  Is  managerial  sense 
and  a  good  bit  of  discipline  In  a  budget 
system  that  shows  clearly  whether  govern- 
ment operations  that  are  patterned  along 
business  lines  are  paying  their  own  way. 

Nevertheless,  it  means  that  none  of  the 
three  budgets  that  Washington  publicizes 
is  telling  the  whole  story  about  the  size  of 
government. 

The  federal  role.  Because  the  deficits  and 
surpluses  of  the  public  enterprises  are  put 
Into  the  Inidget,  the  current  system  does  not 
distort  the  most  clcaely  watched  budget 
figures — total  deficit  or  surplus.  But  the 
system  now  In  use  does  obscure  the  true  role 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  gross  budget  gives  a  picture  of  where 
Washington  Is  putting  Its  emphasis  that  is 
significantly  different  from  the  cash  budget. 
For  Instance,  the  cash  budget  says  that  the 
federal  government  Intends  to  spend  84.1 -bil- 
lion on  "agrlculttire  and  agricultural  re- 
sources." ThlB  figure  hides  most  of  the 
complex  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  actual  outlays  will  be  more 
than  four  times  as  much:  $19.5-billlon. 

Similarly,  federal  spending  on  housing  will 
be  three  times  the  officially  reported  $1.8- 
bllllon;  commerce  and  transportation  activi- 
ties will  be  double  the  cash  budget's  $6.9- 
bllllon:  and  spending  for  education  will  be 
$4.9-bllllon,  not  the  $2.7-blllion  the  cash 
budget  sets  down. 

Doubtful  arithmetic.  Most  of  the  differ- 
ence comes  from  the  activities  of  "public 
enterprises."  In  fiscal  1968.  these  subsurface 
operations  will  write  checks  to  the  public 
for  some  $28.7-blllion  and  be  charged  on  the 
offlclal  books  with  only  $6.3-bllIion. 

The  Post  Office  and  the  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture account  for  most  of  the  public  enter- 
prise spending— though  the  new  Dept.  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with  gross 
expenditures  of  $5.5-bllllon  in  fiscal  1968,  Is 
breathing  down  their  necks.  But  tucked 
away  In  the  budget  of  nearly  every  depart- 
ment are  operations  that  are  largely  self- 
ftnanclng. 


The  Pood  &  Drug  Administration  has,  for 
example,  a  revolving  fund  that  applies  drug- 
licensing  fees  to  Its  Investigative  operations. 
The  Dept.  of  Labor  has  a  "farm  labor  sup- 
ply revolving  fund."  The  Pentagon  owns 
the  record  for  inconsequence:  The  laundry 
service  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  is  run 
£is  a  separate  public  enterprise  and  reports 
every  quarter  to  the  Dept.  of  the  Treasury. 

Two  years  ago.  when  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration decided  to  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  selling  U.S.  arms  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, the  operation  was  set  up  as  a  pub- 
lic enterprise  known  as  the  "foreign  military 
sales  fund."  It  will  entirely  disappear  from 
tne  budget  next  year  when  receipts  fully 
match  expenditures. 

Map-selling  sideline.  But  It  doesn't  al- 
ways take  public  enterprise  status  to  get  a 
source  of  funds  that  can  be  used  to  offset 
budget  expenditures.  There  are  separate  ac- 
counts scattered  all  over  Washington  for 
agencies  that  sell  things  to  the  public  and 
keep  the  proceeds  for  themselves  rather  than 
turning  them  over  to  the  Treasury.  One 
example  Is  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
which  has  a  profitable  sideline  of  selling 
maps.  Another  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  sells  and  rents  fuel  for  pri- 
vate reactors. 

And  there  are  some  government  operations 
that  don't  figure  in  the  budget  at  all.  The 
gross  expenditure  figure  Includes  $10.1-bll- 
lion  for  the  so-called  "annexed"  budget's 
seven  government  operations.  They  include 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Co..  and  the  Milk  Marketing 
Administration,  none  of  which  ever  has  to 
go  to  Congress  for  funds. 

The  long-term  result  of  all  of  this  is  a 
growing  divergence  between  the  official  fig- 
ures and  what  Washington  actually  spends. 
In  1963,  the  first  year  In  which  the  gross 
expenditure  figures  were  published,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cash  budget  and  the 
gross  budget  was  $24.6-bllllon.  In  1968,  it 
win  be  $37.8-bllllon.  Because  public  enter- 
prises are  proliferating,  the  difference  will  be 
even  wider  in  the  future. 

The  government  will  spend  much  more 
than  appears  In  the  big  cash  budget  be- 
cause It  understates  the  true  expenditures  of 
"public  enterprises": 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  196S 


Some  examples 

Estimated 
exfiendltures 

Figure  that 
ap(>ears  in 
cash  budget 

Coinmodity   Credit   Cor- 
pnnition.                  

7,475 
1,720 

1,879 

1.006 

2.421 
6,699 

503 

-1.829 

Kxport-Import  Bank 

Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tmtion       

Frdcr.il  Housing  .\dmin- 
istnjtion 

Federal    National    .Mort- 
gage Association ._. 

I'ost  <1(fice 

-365 
-671 

-^8 

-127 
-rM4 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
Itv 

-ni 

And  does  not  Include  some  key  expendi- 
tures in  the  budget : 

Estimated  fiscal  1968  expenditures 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Some  examples : 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks..  8,091 

Banks  for  cooperatives 2,366 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 23 

Data;  Budget  Bureau. 


REDUCTION    OF    TRADE    RESTRIC- 
TIONS   ON    OUR    AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS       TO       THE       COMMON 
MARKET 
Mr.     MILLER.      Mr.     President,     the 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  expires  on 

June  30. 


It  is  known  that  this  Kennedy  round 
of  negotiations  in  Geneva — negotiations 
vitally  affecting  our  industries  and  our 
farmers — have  not  progressed  ver>'  well. 

There  have  been  reports  that  we  may 
back  down  in  certain  areas,  such  as  our 
insistence  that  trade  restrictions  on  our 
agricultural  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  be  substantially  reduced  before 
we  made  concessions  on  imports  of  their 
manufactured  goods. 

It  Is  my  fear — hopefully  I  will  be 
proven  to  be  wrong — that  concessions 
will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  our 
farmers. 

As  I  said,  I  hope  I  will  be  proven  to 
be  wrong  but  rumors  persist  that  the 
American  farmer  will  be  sold  short. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal, editor  Carroll  P.  Streeter  has  sized 
up  the  situation.  It  is  not  an  optimistic 
report. 

I  think  his  article  and  the  accompany- 
ing editorial  merit  the  scrutiny  of  Sen- 
ators, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Farm  Journal,  March  1967] 

How  BIG  A   Market  for  Yor  rs  Europe? — 

The  Next  Few  Weeks  Will  Tell 

(By  Carroll  P.  Streeter i 

Watch    what    happens   between   now   and    , 
midnight  June  30,  for  in  that  period  the  fu- 
ture   of    your    big   cash    market    In   Central 
Europe  will  be  decided  for  the  next  several 
years. 

The  six  nations  of  the  Common  Market 
(Germany.  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Italy)  are  your  biggest  dollar 
customer  abroad — SIS  billion  worth  a  year. 

This  big  market  is  right  now  up  for  grabs, 
with  the  Europeans  trying  to  take  more  of  It 
for  themselves  and  we  striving  not  only  to 
hold  ovu-  share  but  Increase  It. 

The  battle,  which  Farm  Journal  has  re- 
ported by  sending  editors  to  Europe  four 
times  since  1960.  has  been  growing  in  Inten- 
sity. It  will  come  to  a  climax  In  the  GATT 
negotiations  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade]  In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between 
now  and  June  30.  That's  when  our  Trade 
Act  expires.  That  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
"Kennedy  Round." 

To  see  what  our  prospects  are,  I've  Just 
taken  a  swing  around  Central  Europe,  In- 
cluding Geneva,  and  here's  what  I  found; 

Three  amazing  things  are  due  to  happen 
over  there  July  1,  no  matter  what  happens 
before — and  each  will  affect  you: 

1.  On  that  day  the  Common  Market  will 
put  Into  operation  Common  Agricultural 
Prices  for  farmers  in  all  six  nations  on  90  Tt 
of  their  commodities  ( with  the  rest  to  follow 
by  1968).     Imagine  it: 

French  farmers  will  suddenly  see  their 
prices  go  up  lO  while  German  farmers  will 
swaUow  hard  and  take  10  c^  to  15<~r  less.  As 
a  group  prices  unil  shoot  up  7%  to  30, 
depending  upon  the  commodity  and  the 
country. 

2.  On  that  day  all  tariff  barriers  between 
the  six  will  vanish.  Here  are  countries  that 
have  been  at  war  with  each  other  twice  In 
the  last  half  century.  Each  has  been  trying 
with  every  protective  device  known  to  man 
to  shield  its  own  food  supply  and  Its  farmers. 
From  here  on  there'll  be  one  food  supply,  not 
six.  which  should  help  preserve  peace  among 
former  enemies. 

Farmers  of  these  nations  will  sxiddenly 
be  exposed  to  one  another  competitively. 
Apple  growers  in  Italy  will  ruin  some  German 
fruit  growers.  Dutch  poultrymen  will  put 
some  chicken  raisers  in  France  out  of  busi- 
ness.   The  adjustments  will  be  excrucisting, 
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but  they'll  be  bravely  made  in  an  attempt 
to  be  "European." 

Meanwhile  these  nations  will  buy  more 
from  each  other,  less  from  us 

At  the  same  time  tariff  walls  against  our 
products  will  be  raised  to  protect  the  higher 
prices  lust  established  wi'.hin.  We  don't  be- 
long to  the  ■club."  Nor  are  these  ordinary 
tariffs  Normally  tarltis  are  fixed  amounts, 
tacked  on  to  world  prices.  If  world  prices 
go  low  enough,  the  combination  can  be 
climbed  over. 

The  Common  Market  has  thought  up  an 
Ingenious  device  known  as  "variable  levies.  " 
Figured  dally  on  grains,  they  are  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the  Com- 
munltys  Common  Agricultural  Price.  They 
vary  all  right,  as  much  as  necessary  on  any 
given  day;  but  the  level  of  protection  always 
ends  up  the  same,  and  it's  high. 

No  matter  how  much  more  cheaply  we  can 
produce,  we  have  no  competitive  advantage. 
And  of  course  thafs  the  Id^a.  The  farmers 
of  Europe  on  their  small  acreages  are  no 
match  for  us  In  production  costs,  even 
though  they  often  get  higher  yields  per  acre. 
As  one  European  farm  leader  put  It  to  me 
quite  bluntly:  "We  don't  Intend  to  let  your 
rich  American  farmers  run  our  little  farmers 
out  of  business.  You  have  your  farm  policy: 
this  Is  ours." 

We  have  been  urging  the  Community  to 
adopt  relatively  low  Common  Agricultural 
Prices,  both  for  their  sake  and  ours,  jnielrs' 
because  high  prices  merely  perpetil*te  an 
Inefficient  agriculture,  bring  on  high  food 
costs,  then  high  labor  costs  and  Inflation. 
Ours  because  high  prices  stimulate  more 
farm  production  over  there,  making  It  harder 
for  us  to  sell. 
•  We've  urged  lower  tariffs  and  said  we'd 
lower  ours.  That's  what  the  Kennedy 
Round  Is  all  about.  But  here  the  Euro- 
peans are  approaching  this  great  meeting 
for  liberalizing  trade  with  tariffs  they  have 
Just  put  higher ! 

Up  to  now  we've  done  well  selling  them 
our  farm  stuff,  except  for  poultry  and  wheat, 
despite  the  fact  that  variable  levies  have 
been  In  effect  since  1962  on  several  of  otir 
major  commodities.  Since  1960  we've  In- 
creased our  farm  exports  there  by  42^^.  In 
1965-66  they  were  16%  better  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Europe  has  been  booming  since  our  Mar- 
shall Plan  helped  put  It  on  Its  feet  (although 
It  Is  In  something  of  a  slump  now) .  People 
there  have  been  eating  more  meat  and  other 
protein  foods.  Although  western  Europe's 
farm  production  has  risen,  demand  for  food 
has  risen  faster. 

Consequently  we've  had  a  fast-growing 
market,  especially  for  feedstuffs.  Feed 
grains  have  been  the  top  performer,  with 
soybeans  second  (there's  no  tariff  against 
them  because  Europe  can't  raise  Its  own). 
Feed  grains  and  soybeans  will  continue 
to  be  our  best  sellers.  Europe  will  raise 
most  of  her  own  poultry  and  livestock,  but 
If  her  people  can  continue  to  increase  their 
meat  eating,  as  they  want  to,  she  will  never 
raise  enough  feed.  She  doesn't  have  the  land 
for  it. 

Wheat  Is  another  story.  The  Common 
Market  is  not  only  self-sufficient  In  soft 
wheat,  she  Is  dumping  great  quantities  on 
world  markets,  in  competition  with  us,  by 
paying  a  whooping  export  subsidy  of  $1.35 
a  bushel.  (Our  own  export  subsidy  on  wheat 
is  around  5C.) 

Europe  has  to  buy  durums  and  hard 
wheats  to  blend  with  her  own,  but  they 
get  most  of  the  latter  from  Canada  because 
the  Canadian  wheats  are  "stronger"  In  pro- 
tein. Consequently  our  wheat  sales  to 
Europe  are  slipping  and  doubtless  will  con- 
tinue to  decline. 

Poultry  furnishes  the  classic  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  prices  and  tariffs 
are  hiked  too  high.  You  may  remember 
the    "chicken  war"  of  1962— which  wo  lort 
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decisively.  Tariffs  against  our  broilers  were 
then  around  5  cents  a  pound,  and  we  had 
a  growing  business  of  $59  million  a  year. 
Then  the  Community  decided  they'd  raise 
the  chickens,  so  they  hiked  the  tariff  to 
13  cents,  and  by  1964  got  it  up  to  18  cents. 

We  retaliated  bv  raising  our  tariffs  on 
brandy,  trucks  and  starches.  Nevertheless 
all  this  killed  oiu-  broiler  market,  as  in- 
tended, although  we  still  sell  some  chicken 
parts  and  turkey.  But  It  did  something 
else.  The  Europeans,  particularly  the  Dutch, 
went  head-over-heels  into  broilers. 

The  little  farmers  of  Brittany  in  northern 
France,  hard-pressed  to  make  a  living  with 
grain,  envisioned  chickens  as  their  salva- 
tion.    They   sat   back   awaiting   happy   days. 

But  alas!  The  Community  was  presently 
flooded  with  chicken,  and  started  dumping 
it  abroad,  of  course  with  an  export  subsidy, 
which  demoraUzed  our  market  In  Switzer- 
land and  Austria. 

Before  long  prices  had  fallen  to  15  cents 

a  pound. 

The  enraged  farmers  of  Brittany  de- 
scended on  the  town  of  Morlalx  by  bus- 
loads They  attacked  the  town  hall,  bashed 
in  the  door  with  a  battering  ram.  threw 
chicken  manure  and  dead  chickens  around. 
Not  until  three  riot  squads  of  police  reached 
the  scene  with  tear  gas  was  the  town  square 

cleared.  »    t^v,   » 

What  are  our  prospects  after  July?  That 
depends  on  whom  you  ask.  The  Europeans 
I  talked  to  quite  naturally  assured  me  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  They  had  three  ar- 
guments: 

1.  While  the  Community  will  raise  more 
food  under  the  stimulus  of  higher  prices,  it 
can't  raise  a  lot  more.  Livestock  yes.  but 
not  grain.  There  will  be  some  Increase  In 
yield  per  acre,  but  all  the  good  acres  In 
northern  Prance  (the  best  farming  region 
in  Europe)   are  already  producing  full  blast. 

they  say.  .    „ 

2  Unless  Europe  has  a  depression,  growing 
demand  will  sop  up  increasing  supplies  and 
then  some.  So  far  that's  been  the  truth, 
but  the  new  high  prices  aren't  yet  In  effect. 
3.  Farmers'  costs  will  go  up  right  along 
with  their  prices,  taking  much  of  the  incen- 
tive out  of  farming  harder.  Their  costs  have 
been  going  up.  all  right,  but  prices  will  surely 
leap  ahead  of  them  this  summer. 

Our  agricultural  representatives  over  there 
are  worried. 

■Every  commodity  we  ship  to  Europe,  ex- 
cept cotton  and  soybeans,  will  be  hurt— not 
Just  by  higher  local  production  but  by  the 
higher  tariffs  against  us."  says  one  of  our 
most  experienced  observers  over  there.  Ac- 
tually, even  cotton  and  soybeans  may  feel 
some  competition  from  African  vegetable  oils. 
The  Community  now  has  two  associate  mem- 
bers Turkey  and  Greece,  and  preferential 
tr.iding  agreements  with  16  African  nations. 

French  farmers  c.^n  put  marginal  land 
under  the  plow  for  barley  and  corn  when 
the  price  Is  right.  She  had  more  land  In 
cultivation  in  World  War  I  than  she  has  now. 
French  plant  breeders  have  developed  corn 
that  does  well  as  far  north  as  Paris.  With 
better  prices,  more  of  southwest  France  could 
be  Irrigated. 

See  what  we  are  up  against  In  Germany: 

As  of  last  Oct.  25.  our  No.  3  yellow  corn 
brought  $1.75  a  bushel,  freight  paid,  at  the 
German  border.  We  paid  a  levy  of  $1.15  a 
bushel  to  get  it  In.  This  plus  a  few  other 
costs  made  the  total  price  $2.96. 

French  corn  of  equivalent  grade  was  $2.60 
at  the  border,  paid  only  23<  duty,  had  a  total 
price  of  $2.89.  So  the  French  got  85*  more 
at  the  border  than  we  did,  but  undersold  us 
by  7<  In  Germany! 

And  that  was  last  October.  Come  July 
they  wont  pay  their  23*  duty  while  ours 
will  be  higher.  Who  do  you  think  will  get 
the  business? 

Our  only  hope  Is  that  demand  In  Germany 
will  boom  so  much  that  the  French  can't 
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supply  all  of  It.  no  matter  how  had  they 
try.  Barring  a  recession,  that's  likely  to 
happen. 

This  much  Is  sure,  though:  However  much 
we  manage  to  sell,  we'd  sell  more  IX  the  price* 
and  levies  over  there  hadn't  been  put  so 
high.  It  Is  small  comfort  to  be  told  our 
share  of  the  market  won't  shrink  when  the 
whole  market  Is  growing.  We  want  growth, 
not  the  status  quo. 

The  Ironic  thing  Is  that  It  Is  we  who  are 
paying  in  large  part,  both  for  the  stimulus 
within  the  Community  and  the  export  sub- 
sidies with  which  It  dumps  Its  stuff  elsewhere. 
We're  financing  our  own  competition  through 
the  levies  we  pay! 

The  Community,  already  gigantic.  wlU 
doubtless  expand  in  the  next  few  years  to 
include  Britain.  Ireland.  Scandinavia  and 
other  countries  around  the  edges,  which  will 
make  access  the  more  Important  lor  us. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Well,  at  the  moment  our  only  hope  lies 
in  the  GATT  negotiations  In  Geneva.  We'd 
like  to  have  the  Community  lower  Its  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Prices  and  variable  levies. 
It  looks  as  though  we  had  surrendered 
on  that  front;  Instead  we  are  now  trying  to 
get  an  International  Grains  Agreement.  In 
that  we  are  asking  a  firm  percentage  of  the 
farm  market  over  there,  thus  assuring  us  a 
share  of  growth,  with  a  firm  commitment  of 
help  In  feeding  the  world's  hungry  nations. 
The  Community's  proposed  agreement  has 
so  many  loopholes  as  to  be  meaningless. 
Prospects  are  dim  for  one  we  could  accept 
unless  we  retreat.  What  the  State  Dept. 
will  do  we'll  have  to  wait  to  see.  Fortunately 
the  U.S.  Senate  must  raUfy  any  agreement  of 
this  sort. 

There's  only  one  way,  probably,  ice  can  get 
even  a  reasonably  good  farm  deal:  We  can 
refuse  to  reduce  our  tariffs  on  the  industrial 
goods  Europe  wants  to  sell  here,  unless  she 
reduces  hers  on  our  farm  stuff. 

We'd  better  stick  to  It  or  we  could  be 
traded  out  of  our  shoes. 

[From  the  Farm  Journal.  March   1967 1 
Poker  Game 

The  other  day  we  visited  the  room  In  the 
Palace  of  Nations  In  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
where  the  biggest  poker  game  of  recent  times 
is  about  to  be  played— with  your  grain  mar- 
ket as  the  chips. 

It's  the  Kennedy  Round  of  the  GATT  ne- 
gotiations (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  where  the  nations  are  trading 
"offers"— "we'll  reduce  this  tariff  If  you'll 
reduce  that."  It's  a  game  where  tough 
traders  are  determined  not  to  give  away 
more  than  they  get.  and  not  that  much  If 
possible.  There's  a  deadline  of  June  30,  and 
the  traders  are  now  "eye  ball  to  eye  ball." 

While  there's  intense  bargaining  on  every- 
thing, agriculture  is  the  chief  sticking  point. 
Our  Trade  Act  binds  our  negotiators  not  to 
concede  more  on  our  Industrial  tariffs  than 
the  Common  Market  concedes  on  agricul- 
tural tariffs.  This  is  not  just  In  farmers' 
behalf,  either;  It's  for  the  sake  of  our  trade 
balance.  Our  farm  products  now  constitute 
one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  exports. 

The  Common  Market  got  ready  for  all  this 
by  Jacking  up  Its  agricultural  tariffs  before 
It  got  to  Geneva,  to  put  Itself  Into  a  stropg 
bargaining  position. 

We  want  those  tariffs  lowered,  to  which 
the  Common  Market  replies,  "No  chance." 
So  now  we  are  resorting  to  an  International 
grain  agreement.  We  are  seeking  one  that 
would  (1)  guarantee  us  "access"  to  at  least 
as  much  of  the  European  market  as  we've 
had.  (2)  provide  that  we  share  in  any  growth 
of  It.  (3)  establish  a  range  of  world  grain 
prices  and  (4)  get  a  firm  commitment  from 
the  Common  Market  to  help  us  feed  the 
hungry  nations. 

The  Common  Market  offers  us  a  loose  sort 
of  agreement  that  falls  so  far  short  of  thli 
as  to  be  ridiculous.    It  proffers  all  the  rest 


of  the  world,  including  us.  lO-T^  of  their  food 
market  (as  compared  with  14'"  now)  and 
there's  nothing  in  the  offer,  so  far.  to  guaran- 
tee even  that. 

We  doubt  the  value  to  us  of  such  an  agree- 
ment in  the  first  place.  Second  we  doubt 
that  we  can  come  out  with  a  "good"  one 
according  to  our  standards,  although  It  Is 
too  early  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  international  commodity 
agreements  aren't  meant  to  favor  efficient 
oroducers  like  us  who,  In  a  competitive  mar- 
ket could  take  more  of  the  marbles.  They 
are  meant  to  protect  the  inefficient.  The 
idea  18  to  parcel  out  the  market  In  "shares," 
with  everybody's  share  safe  and  secure  and 
not  exposed  to  competition.  That's  what  the 
Europeans,  most  of  whom  are  socialists  in 
some  degree,  call  "stabilizing"  markets  and 
making    them    "orderly."     Actually    It's    a 

cartel.  ,  ,,     „„ 

Second,  such  agreements  aren  t  kept;  as 
goon  as  they  get  uncomfortable  for  somebody, 
they  are  Ignored. 

Third,  they  can  be  a  way  of  legislating 
US  farm  policy  by  way  of  Geneva.  There's 
a  feature  In  the  proposed  agreement— sug- 
gested by  the  United  Stat«s— which  Illus- 
trates what  we  mean.  It  Is  a  proposal  to 
raise  the  world  price  of  wheat  40  cents  a 
bushel.    That     would     put     it     above     the 

market.  ,  ,    ^   .^ 

What  would  that  do?  It  would  hold  a 
price  umbrella  over  less  efficient  nations  en- 
couraging them  to  go  heavier  Into  wheat. 
It  would  cut  world  demand  for  wheat.  And 
when  the  price  got  so  high  the  market 
couldn't  decide  who  was  to  make  the  sale  the 
sellers  would  have  to  decide  It  among  them- 
selves We'd  get  a  "share,"  and  that  would 
be  It  To  live  within  such  a  share  we'd  have 
to  adopt  "appropriate"  policies,  like  acreage 
control,  unless  we  were  willing  to  give  away 
unlimited  amounts  or  store  up  surpluses 
again. 

We  could  guarantee  "access"  another  way. 
If  we'd  be  tough  enough:  We  could  withhold 
tariff  concessions  on  industrial  goods  until 
Europe  got  tired  of  it.  As  for  food  aid.  we 
prefer  President  Johnson's  Idea  of  getting 
countries  to  coopertae  through  the  World 
Bank,  furnishing  surplus  grain  if  they  had 
It.  cash  If  they  didn't. 

The  truth  Is,  the  fate  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  depends  In  considerable  measure  on 
whether  there  is  a  grain  deal.  And  the 
danger  Is  that  we  may  be  so  anxious  to  see 
the  GATT  negotiations  come  to  something 
substantial  that  we  make  a  face-saving  deal 
on  grain,  at  the  expense  of  farmers  rather 
than  In  their  long-range  Interests. 

Unless  we  can  bargain  for  tariff  reductions, 
not  a  "share"  in  a  cartel,  we  might  better 
come  home  June  30  and  await  another  day. 
We  doubt  that  anything  catastrophic  would 
happen  in  the  meantime. 


that  the  present  turmoil  in  China  might 
very  well  have  as  its  basis  the  growing 
breach  between  Red  China  and  Red  Rus- 
sia Circumstances  and  developments 
in  recent  weeks  appear  clearly  to  prove 
the  wisdom  and  value  of  this  conviction 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
these  two  articles  by  General  Hittle  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  included  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  22,  1967) 
Pro-Rl-ssians  Purged?— Sino-Soviet  Splft 

May  Be  Behind  Turmoh,  in  China 
(By  Brig   Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,    retired.    Director    of   National    Se- 
curity   and    Foreign    Affairs,    Veterans    of 
Foreign  Wars) 

Washington.— Much  mystery  hangs  over 
the  Red  China  mainland.  However,  the  big 
question  mark  over  all  the  clash  and  clamor 
is  the  Kremlin. 

Somewhere  in  the  background  of  the 
bizarre  events  shaking  Mao  Tse-tung's  hold 
on  what  could  be  a  tottering  regime  is  the 
basic  Issue  of  Peking-Moscow  relationships. 
It  is  too  early  in  the  power  play  to  see  Rus- 
sia's role  clearly  and  fully,  yet  there  are 
clues  that  strongly  support  the  speculation 
that  the  Sino-Soviet  rift  Is  an  Important 
factor  in  the  incipient  civil  war  on  the  China 
mainland. 

putting  the  puzzle  together 
This  Is  the  way  these  pieces  In  the  Red 
Chinese  Jigsaw  puzzle  seem  to  fit  Into  place: 
Struggle  for  power  is  a  traditional  and  in- 
herent characteristic  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem This  has  been  the  ciise  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Communist  movement  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  were  the  Menshevlks 
and  the  Bolsheviks.  Then  came  the  Trot- 
skyites  and  the  Stalinists,  followed  by  the 
purges,  power-grabs  and  assassinations  since 
Josef  Stalin's  death. 

Because  the  Conununlst  system  Is  ines- 
capably totalitarian  and  dictatorial,  it  can- 
not tolerate  division  of  authority.  This 
principle  apphes  to  communism  nationally. 
It  also  applies  to  international  communism. 
This  is  whv.  in  spite  of  superficial  Issues 
overemphasized  In  the  West,  the  struggle 
for  leadership  of  the  world  Communist  camp 
is  so  fundamental  to  the  Red  Chinese-Rus- 
sian feud. 


THE  SINO-SOVIET  RELATIONSHIP 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Brig. 
Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
both  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  force- 
ful of  spokesmen  for  those  who  approve 
a  clear,  coIB  look  at  the  dangerous  and 
complex  Sino-Soviet  relationship  and  its 
possible  effects  upon  the  United  States. 
General  Hittle.  who  is  Director  of  Na- 
tional Security  and  Foreign  Affairs  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  a  syn- 
dicated columnist  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  recently  published  two  articles 
on  this  critical  issue,  articles  which  I 
believe  deserve  widespread  reading  and 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration  by 
every  American. 

General  Hittle  was  among  the  very 
first,  if  not.  in  fact,  the  first,  to  indicate 
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determined  to  be  red  boss 
Mao,  as  the  self-appointed  successor  to 
Stalin  was  determined  to  wear  the  mantle 
of  boss  of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
Regardless  of  the  squabbling  In  the  Kremlin 
after  Stalin's  death.  Moscow  had  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  Mao  get  away  with  the 
Dowcr-ETiit). 

with  much  astuteness,  the  Kremlin  went 
about  the  Job  of  Isolating  Pled  China  One 
of  the  principal  weapons  of  the  Kremlin  was 
its  industry.  Although  hard  up  for  many 
products  at  home.  Russia  delivered  the  goods 
in  terms  of  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Communist  regimes  around  the  world 

Red  Chinese  agents  preached  and  promised 
but  could  not  deliver  like  the  Kremlin. 

The  23rd  Communist  Congress  In  Moscow, 
in  March.  1966.  had  far  more  significance 
than  was  realized  generally  In  this  country 
and  Europe. 

The  Communist  countries  attending  and 
supporting  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  th^ 
sticking  with  Mao,  demonstrated  that  Rea 
China  was  a  veritable  outcast  of  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

BREZHNEV    TOOK   TOLERANT   VIEW 

Contrary  to  expecUtlons,  the  KremUn  did 
not  read  Peking  out  of  the  international  sys- 
tem     In   fact,   the  manner   in   which  First 


Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  handled  the  Red 
China  rift  surprised  many. 

He  seemed  to  take  a  tolerant  view  of  Mao's 
mlschlevousness.  His  attitude  was  almost 
casual  as  he  prophesied  the  reestabllshment 
of  friendlv  relations  with  Communist  China. 

Was  he"  saving,  in  effect,  that  there  was  a 
strong  facUon  in  the  Red  Chinese  hierarchy 
that,  with  Mao's  passing,  would  restore 
Russian-Red  Chinese  cooperation?  That 
could  have  been  what  the  Peking  hotheads 
thought. 

The  purge  and  turmoil  soon  began. 

could  have  triggered  tempest 
Brezhnevs  lightly  veiled  boast  could  well 
have    helped    trigger    the    tempest   engulfing 
Mao's  realm,  bringing  Red  China  to  the  brink 
of  civil  war. 

Whether  a  Russian  reapproachment  fac- 
tion does  exist  in  Red  China,  as  Brezhnev 
hinted,  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that 
Mao  apparently  took  the  hint  and  is  hooked 
on  a  potentially  disastrous  purge. 

If  it  does  turn  out  that  such  a  faction  does 
not  exist.  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that  it  does, 
would  be.  figuratively,  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  effective  "red  herrings"  In  the  whole 
smelly  history  of  Conamunlst  intrigue, 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  Jan.  23.  1967] 
MiLFTARY  Tie  Is  Suspect — Russia  Clue  to 

Peking  Trouble 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle.  U.S   Marine 

Corps,  retired.  Director  of  National  Security 

and   Foreign   Affairs,  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars* 

Washington. — There  are  more  clues  that 
Russian-Red  Chinese  relations  are  an  under- 
lying factor  In  Mao  Tse-tung's  purge. 

What  Is  Involved  is  the  increasing  number 
of  high  Red  Chinese  economic  and  military 
officials  being  made  targets  of  Mao's  ram- 
paging Red  Guard. 

It  is  precisely  this  element  of  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  hierarchy  which  could  have  cau- 
tioned against  widening  the  rift  with  Rus- 
sia to  the  point  of  an  open,  irreconcilable 
break. 

Take  for  instance  the  recently  reported 
Red  Guard  arrest  of  Gen.  Peng  Teh-hual. 
Peng  was  no  routine  casualty  of  the  purge. 
He  was  commander  in  chief  of  Red  Chinese 
militarv  forces  in  the  Korean  War.  Later  he 
moved  "up  the  Communist  power  structure 
to  defense  minister  and  also  vice  premier  of 
Red  China. 

PRIME    SirSPECT 

If  Mao's  clique  believes,  as  frantic  poUtlcal 
maneuvering  Indicates  It  does,  that  there  Is 
a  faction  in  the  Communist  Chinese  hier- 
archy that  favors  at  least  a  working  recon- 
ciliation with  Moscow,  then  Peng  would  be 
a  prime  suspect. 

As  former  commander  of  the  Red  Chinese 
forces  in  Korea,  he  has  a  background  of 
working  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Mao's  army 
in  Korea  was  essentially  a  Russian-equipped 
army  These  were  the  days  when  Stalin  was 
glrtng,  and  Mao  was  taking,  huge  amounts  of 
military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  logistic  support  of  Mao's  ag- 
gression against  Korea  depended  on  close 
and  continuing  command  and  staff  coordina- 
tion between  the  Russians  and  Red  China. 

Peng  as  Macs  field  commander  could  not 
have  avoided  learning  his  lesson  of  how 
much  the  Red  Chinese  military  machine 
depended  on  Russian  supplies. 
heavy  equipment 
The  reason  is  simple:  The  mlUUry  equip- 
ment of  the  Communist  Chinese  army  was 
largely  Russian.  This  was  particularly  so 
in  tanks,  trucks,  heavy  weapons,  and  com- 
pUcated  electronic  items. 

Peking    since  the  Korean  War.  has  made 

extreme   efforts   to   develop   a   self-sufficient 

armaments  Industry.    Again,  however.  Mao  s 

accompUshments  do  not  match  the  goals. 

Intelligence    reports    from    Asian    sources 
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are  that  R\isslan-made  vehicles,  and  heavy 
and  complicated  equipment,  stUl  are  widely 
used  in  the  Communist  Chinese  army.  This 
material  Is  getting  old.  It  also  Is  wearing 
out. 

SUPPLIES    CtlT 

Russia  reportedly  has  cut  the  flow  ot 
critical  military  spare  parts  to  a  trickle.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  Red  Chinese 
army  in  repair.  It  is  enough  to  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  military  commanders  that 
the  solution  to  their  logistic  repair  problem 
depends  on  getting  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Mao's  firebrands 
could  suspect  that  Peng,  who  worked  so 
cloeely  with  the  Russians,  might  be  harbor- 
ing hones  for  reestablishing  Russian  logisUc 
support  of  Red  China's  critical  military 
equipment. 

The  Red  Guard  fear  may  be  well  justified 
that  some  army  commanders  feel  the  loea 
of  Russian  logistic  support  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  Mao's  continued  posing  as 
Stalin's  successor.  This  may  help  explain 
the  hesitancy,  or  inability,  of  Mao  and  Lin 
Plao  to  bring  the  full  power  of  the  army 
to  bear  against  their  opposition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
along  the  same  line  of  thought  is  a 
letter  from  Missionary  Carl  Blanford, 
who  vividly  describes  his  firsthand  Im- 
pressions of  Communist  China  in  support 
of  the  theory  presented  by  General  Hlt- 
tle.  I  think  Mr.  Blanfords  comments 
will  add  to  our  total  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  Communist  China,  and  thus 
I  ask  unarumous  consent  to  have  his 
letter  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sapan    Luang    Chinese    Church, 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  January  13,  1967. 

Dear  C.^HL:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
Jan.  1st.  with  good  news  about  progress  In 
the  Yuma  Church,  and  in  an  active  witness 
In  your  community. 

You  ask  about  my  opinions  regarding  the 
Vietnam  situation.  I  think  our  govern- 
ment is  doing  the  right  thing  In  accepting 
the  South  Vietnam  government's  request 
for  military  aid  against  the  Communist  at- 
tacks. I  deplore  those  In  our  country  who 
would  let  the  reds  have  a  free  hand  In  this 
part  of  the  world  Firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  has  a  great  Influence  on  weakening 
the  communist  power  and  influence  I 
think  our  firm  stand  in  Vietnam  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  helped  the  Indonesian  peo- 
ple oust  the  reds  in  their  land.  It  Is  un- 
believable the  complete  changeover  that 
has  taken  place  In  Indonesia,  and  shows  the 
deep  hatred  of  people  for  the  oppression  of 
thought  and  action  brought  upon  them  by 
communist  propaganda  and  police  state 
methods.  I  think  our  pressure  on  the  reds 
in  Vietnam  is  also  responsible  In  part  for 
the  breaking  apart  of  unity  within  Red 
China  Itself.  If  we  just  let  them  take  over 
these  Southeast  Asian  countries  as  they 
planned  to  do,  they  would  have  more  unity 
and  less  bickering  among  themselves. 

I  spent  nine  months  under  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  have  come  to  hate  their 
Ideas  and  their  methods.  They  cannot  offer 
progress  and  hope  to  our  world.  I  think 
hope  for  the  bettering  of  the  life  of  people 
lies  in  a  more  free  society  that  offers  better 
educational  and  economic  opportunities  to 
Its  people.  How  can  a  society  progress  when 
you  systematically  kill  off  all  those  who 
have  the  brains,  ability  and  training  to  bring 
progress  about.  It  seems  to  me  that  revolu- 
tion can  only  be  destructive.  It  can  never 
bring  about  constructive  Improvement  in 
socletv.      (Especially   in   Communist   forms.) 

I   think   thoee    who    are   shouting    about 


bombing  of  civilians  in  North  Vietnam  don't 
realize  the  true  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  seen  Communist  armies  living  In 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  also  in  the  homes 
of  the  populace.  They  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  damage  to  the  places  where  they 
are  living,  and  without  loss  to  the  people 
around  them.  In  the  U.S.  we  separate  mili- 
tary and  civilian  operatione,  but  there  is  no 
such  separation  among  the  Asian  commu- 
nists. In  the  second  place  the  Communists 
have  killed  many  more  civilians  In  South 
Vietnam  maliciously  than  the  U.S.  planes 
have  killed  in  North  Vietnam  by  mistake. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  the  resulU  of 
not  stopping  the  reds  would  be  even  more 
terrible. 

Our  family  moved  to  a  new  borne  on  the 
campus  of  the  Chiao  Kwang  Christian 
School  last  week.  This  Is  the  new  school 
being  built  by  the  members  of  the  Sapan 
Luang  Church.  Construction  on  a  27-room 
classroom  building  will  be  finished  In  two 
more  months,  and  we  take  In  our  first  classes 
m  May.  Total  cost  will  run  about  $175,000. 
So  far  we  have  raised  about  $125,000  here  in 
Bangkok.  'We  have  requested  help  from  the 
United  Presbyterian  Commission,  but  haven't 
had  any  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  help.  We  asked  for  $40,000.  God  has 
blessed  this  project,  and  we  are  certain  that 
He  will  provide.  If  not  through  the  Presby- 
terian Commission,  then  by  some  other 
means.  This  school  will  accommodate  about 
1,000  students  in  grades  5  to  10. 

Please  give  my  greetings  to  all  our  friends 
in  Yuma.     Our  next  furlough  comes  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  and  hope  to  see  you  then. 
Yours  in  Him, 

Carl  Blanford. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT— COMPLIMENT  TO  SENATOR 

MONRONEY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  never, 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
have  I  heard  so  many  compliments  paid 
to  one  Senator  as  I  have  heard  in  recent 
days  concerning  my  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
MoNRONEYl  on  his  outstanding  work  in 
connection  with  the  Monroney-Madden 
legislative  reorganization  bill. 

Both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
privately.  Senators  have  expressed  their 
admiration  for  the  expert  knowledge, 
diligence,  and  patience  that  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  the  preparation  and  handling 
of  this  important  legislation. 

I  fuUy  agree  with  the  lead  editorial, 
entitled  "Salute  to  Monroney,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Thurs- 
day. March  9.  1967,  in  which  it  is  stated: 

Since  he  was  also  joint  author  of  the  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  he  has 
earned  the  distinction  of  having  contributed 
more  than  any  other  living  person  to  the 
smooth  operation  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  further  points  out  that 
the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming.  8-to-l 
vote  passed  the  bill.  I  might  add  that 
it  is  a  tribute  to  Senator  Monroney'S 
legislative  ability  that  only  three  amend- 
ments were  adopted  out  of  31  rollcalls. 
so  the  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  House  in 
virtually  the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
reported  by  the  Monroney  committee. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  be  as 
modern  and  efficient  as  possible  in  its 
work  if  it  is  to  remain  a  branch  coequal 
with  the  executive  department. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  from  us  and 
from  the  citizens  of  this  country  whom 


we  represent  for  his  outstanding  work 
toward  this  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  acted  wisely  in  passing  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  I  deeply  regret  that  a 
promise  made  last  year  to  participate  in 
a  conservation  conference  for  the  North- 
west at  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  prevented  my 
being  present  to  vote  on  final  passaae. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  bill. 

The  measure  has  been  received  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  will  lead  the  drive 
for  passage.  His  great  ability  and  the 
confidence  in  which  he  is  held  by  Mem- 
bers assure  his  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member, 
labored  long  and  diligently  to  prepare 
the  measure  that  has  now  received  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate. 
In  its  deliberations,  the  committee  was 
uncommonly  fortunate  in  its  leadership. 
Possessed  of  unusual  qualities  of  ex- 
oerience.  knowledge,  and  skill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Monroney]  brought  to  bear  yet  another 
unusual  attribute — patience. 

Senators  have  seen  in  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  during  his  splendid  manage- 
ment of  S.  355  the  depth  of  Senator 
Monroney'S  knowledge  of  every  facet  of 
the  legislation.  They  have  seen  him 
demonstrate  an  impartiality  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate  with  all  points  of 
view,  wherever  compromise  did  not  do 
violence  to  the  fundamental  reforms  of 
the  bill,  persuadlns  where  he  could  not 
yield  and,  by  his  forbearance,  saving  vir- 
tually intact  the  second  legislative  re- 
form measure  considered  by  Congress  in 
this  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  echo  the  summation 
of  the  Washington  Post  editorial  writer 
who  said  this  morning: 

Since  he  (Senator  Monroney)  was  also 
joint  author  of  the  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  he  has  earned  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  contributed  more  than 
any  other  living  person  to  the  smooth  op- 
eration of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Monroney'S 
leadership  was  superb,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  beeen  associated  with  this  great 
effort. 

I  join  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  distingiushed  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1967 1 
Salute  to  Monroney! 
It  has  been  ctistomai->  to  speak  of  the 
Monroney-Madden  blU  as  a  conglomeration 
of  minor  congressional  reforms.  The  descrip- 
tion Is  accurate  in  the  sense  that  It  does  not 
touch  flUbtuterlng  or  the  major  leadership 
problems  of  the  two  houses.  But  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Senate  of  a  bill  which  over- 
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hauls  the  lobbying  law,  sweeps  out  PolHical 
postmasters,  upgrades  staff,  opens  hearings 
w  the  public,  reforms  the  Capitol  page  sys- 
tem and  provides  a  summer  vacation  for 
Congress  is  no  minor  achievement. 

The  improvement  of  the  Lobbying  Act  is 
Itself  a  highly  significant  reform.  Under  the 
Kpreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  the  law, 
the  number  of  persons  registering  as  lobby- 
ists has  sharplv  diminished.  The  new  ver- 
sion Win  require  Individuals  and  associations 
who  are  paid  to  influence  legislation  to  iden- 
tify themselves  if  lobbying  is  a  "substantial 
nurpoEe."  At  present  they  do  not  need  to 
onerate  in  the  open  unless  lobbying  is  their 
••nrlncipal  purpose."  Senator  Monroney  may 
h^ve  been  too  optimistic  when  he  estimated 
that  the  new  biU  would  place  90  per  cent 
of  the  paid  lobbyists  on  record  In  f  "'•'■-''J■ 
to  the  current  10  per  cent:  n-vertheles.^,  the 
improvement  should  be  substantial,  and  ad- 
mristration  of  the  law  by  the  Comptroller 
Ge-cral  will  enhance  Its  effectiveness 

T'le  elimination  of  Senate  confirmation  of 
poctuiasters  and  House  control  over  rural 
carriers  in  favor  of  merit  appointments 
whollv  within  the  Post  Office  Department  l.s 
likewise  a  reform  of  major  proportions.  This 
relinquishment  of  the  traditional  patronage 
nium  was  sold  to  the  Senate  as  a  means  of 
frreing  itr.elf  from  "time-consuming  actlvi- 
tie=.'  but  it  might  even  help  the  Post  Office 
to  reduce  Us  colossal  deficit. 

The  "bill  of  rights"  for  committees  should 
curtail  the  power  of  arbitrary  chairmen 
and  permit  a  majority  of  the  members  to 
function  in  more  democratic  fashion.  An  in- 
crer.'^ed  flow  of  information  through  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Improved  fiscal 
studies  review  specialists  and  legislative  as- 
sistants Ehould  improve  the  efficiency  of 
Congrers  Certainlv  It  makes  sense  too  for 
Congress  to  take  a  vacation  in  August,  unless 
tne  country  Is  in  a  declared  war.  even  if  it 
must  return  in  the  fall  to  finish  Its  work. 
And  a  special  bit  of  applause  is  In  order  for 
the  move  toward  a  professional  Capitol 
Police  Force   and   for   free   guide   service   on 

Caoitol  Hill. 

Some  of  Senator  Monroney'S  colleagues 
were  imoatlent  because  he  insisted  on  hold- 
ing his  reform  package  to  the  original  pro- 
posals which  had  been  carefully  studied  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  The  outcome  shows 
that  he  was  wise  In  clinging  to  his  limited 
purpose.  Since  he  was  also  Joint  author  of 
the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
he  ha-  earned  the  distinction  of  having  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  living  person 
to  the  smooth  operation  of  Congress.  The 
House  ought  to  duplicate  the  Senate's  8-to-l 
vote  for  the  Monroney-Madden  package  at 
the  first  opportunity. 


THE    150TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
HARTFORD  TIMES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  few  news- 
papers equal  and  none  surpass  the  Hart- 
ford Times  in  honorable  and  contin- 
uous service  to  the  general  public. 

It  has  given  Connecticut  150  years  of 
fair,  reliable,  often  exciting,  and  always 
challenging  news  coverage. 

I  know  we  can  expect  at  least  another 
150  years  of  equally  high  quality  service 
by  the  Hartford  Times. 

As  a  life-long  resident  of  Connecticut 
and  a  dally  reader  of  this  newspaper.  I 
congratulate  the  owners  and  the  staff  of 
the  Times  on  their  150th  anniversary. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  PROGRAMS  UNDER 
TITLE  I  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Mr.  McGEE.   Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
several  days  I  have  received  many  let- 


ters from  school  administrators 
throughout  the  State  of  Wyoming  in 
reference  to  reductions  which  have  been 
made  in  their  programs  under  Utle  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  I  have  called  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education ;  however,  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  since  I  feel  this  situation  is 
of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

That  the  case  of  our  Wyoming  schools 
is  not  unique.     I   am   certain  a   similar 
situation  apparently  exists  in  school  sys- 
tems   throughout    the    entire    country. 
DL'ri"g  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
t'u--       r^gianis    adequate    fimds    were 
made  i-vai.aL.t  and  activities  under  title 
I  were  conducted  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.    In  planning  for  its  second  year 
of  operation,  my  Wyoming  school  ad- 
ministrators   were    advised    that    there 
would  probably  be  some  reduction  in  the 
funds,   but   they   could   plan   on   being 
funded  at  90  percent  of  the  first  year 
level.    Unfortunately,  at  this  time  I  do 
not   know    specifically   who   made   such 
representations  or  in  what  capacity  any 
such  individual  acted.    It  was  obviously 
someone  in  a  responsible  position,  how- 
ever,   since    my    school    administrators 
acted  on  this  advice  and  planned  then- 
programs  with  a  10-percent  reduction  of 
funds     anticipated.    These     particular 
school  men  are  well  known  to  me,  and  I 
have   great  coiifidence  in  their  profes- 
sional and  administrative  abilities.    I  am 
certain  thev  would  not  have  taken  such 
action  had  not  specific  representations 
been  made  by  someone  on  whom  they 
thought  they  could  rely. 

Just  recently  these  school  adminis- 
trators were  advised  of  the  substantial 
reduction  of  their  title  I  funds  far  m 
excess  of  the  10  percent  which  they  had 
anticipated  and  on  which  they  had 
planned.  In  each  case  this  has  left  an 
individual  school  system  with  a  shortage 
of  funds  involving  several  thousands  of 
dollars  at  this  midpoint  in  their  fiscal 
year.  Without  exception  these  school 
districts  are  operating  tmder  rather  strict 
budgetary  and  fiscal  policies,  and  this 
amount  will  work  a  definite  hardship  on 
both  the  administrators  and  employees 
of  the  school  systems. 

This  condition  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  while  some  schools  have  been 
denied  wdeouate  funds,  other  schools 
have  not  taken  up  their  full  allocation. 
and  for  that  reason  there  are  actually 
unused  funds  for  the  State  of  Wyommg 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  con- 
cluded by  administrative  action,  how- 
ever, that  these  unused  and  uncommitted 
funds  may  not  be  reallocated  to  those  dis- 
tricts or  areas  in  which  they  are  so  badly 
needed. 

We  all  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Uke  any  other  Federal 
instrumentality,  must  operate  wnth  the 
funds  provided  by  Congress.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  more  adequate 
planning  and  closer  cooperation  with  the 
school  districts  would  be  in  order.  Un- 
doubtedly, had  the  school  administrators 
been  advised  of  the  funds  which  would 
be    available   regardless   of    what    that 


amount  might  be,  they  could  have  taken 
this  into  consideration  in  their  budget 
processes.  Coming  as  this  does,  how- 
ever, in  the  middle  of  their  fiscal  year, 
it  is  most  damaging.  I  hope  that  the 
Conunissioner  of  Education  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  at  this  time  to  allevi- 
ate the  present  condition  to  every  extent 
possible.  Likewise  and  perhaps  more 
important.  I  hope  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation can  plan  ahead  on  a  sufficient 
basis  so  that  the  local  school  districts 
will  know  what  funds  might  be  avail- 
able to  them  in  ample  time  to  plan  for 
their  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  This.  I 
believe,  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
correspondingly,  I  feel  the  Federal 
agency  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill  in  this 
regard. 


THE  FLOOD  OF  FOREIGN  TEXTILES 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Textiles  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  serious  situation  which  has 
developed  in  the  textile  industry  as  a 
result  of  burgeoning  textile  imports. 

Senator  Pastore  deserves  our  thanks 
for  focusing  attention  on  the  increasing 
difficulties  being  experienced  by  the  in- 
dustry and  bv  workers  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry- as  a  result  of  the  cheaper  fiocd 
of  foreign  textiles  which  land  at  Ameri- 
can docks  daily.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  position  of  American  textile 
manufacturers  deteriorates  still  further 
and  further  with  even'  bolt  of  material 
hfted  from  the  holds  of  importing  car- 
riers. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
already  quite  adequately  outlined  for  the 
Senate  the  history  of  our  efforts  during 
the  past  decade  to  discourage  excessive 
imports.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  today 
to  the  current  situation  and  the  effect 
on  our  balance  of  paj-ments,  and  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  overall  causes 
of  this  dilemma.         m 

The  disadvantaged  position  of  Ameri- 
can textiles— both  in  domestic  markets 
and  as  exports  to  foreign  markets— is 
only  an  example  of  the  overall  problem 
faciiig  American  industries:  high  costs — 
especially  labor  costs— and  their  effect 
on  American  ability  to  compete  in  in- 
ternational markets.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  American  manufacturers 
are  having  to  compete  with  industries 
which  have  been  built  partially  as  a  re- 
sult of  American  goodwill  expressed  in 
foreign  aid. 

I  cite  this  contributory  factor — rugh 
labor  costs— certainly  not  out  of  any  de- 
sire to  see  American  workers  receive 
lower  wages,  but  in  the  realization  that 
it  is  a  factor  with  which  we  will  have 
to  contend  for  some  time  to  come.  If 
we  are  to  effectively  surmount  the  prob- 
lem, we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  so- 
lution. 

Senator  Pastore  has  suggested  the 
need  for  more  effective  Government  ac- 
tion in  administration  on  the  long-term 
arrangement  now  in  effect  governing  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods.  He  proposes  new 
international  agreements  to  give  relief  to 
our  woolen  and  synthetic  textiles  indus- 
tries. 

In  any  event,  strong  measures  of  some 
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sort  need  to  be  undertaken.  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  raise  a  protective  tariff  um- 
brella over  the  industry  and  keep  it 
raised  even  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine. 
We  must  guard  against  assuming  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  invoke  tariff  relief  and 
forget  about  the  problem. 

We  must  have  activity  aimed  at  gen- 
uinely strengthening  the  industry.  A 
protected  industry  is  not  necessarily  a 
strong  industry  just  because  it  is  being 
artificially  assisted.  What  is  needed  is 
a  thorough  study  and  implementation  by 
the  industry  of  ways  American  manu- 
factures can  compete  with  more  cheaply 
produced  foreign  manufactures.  We 
have  many  strengths  to  offset  our  dis- 
advantage as  a  result  of  high  wage  rates. 
Our  industrial  laboratories  are  the  envy 
of  corporate  scientists  around  the  world; 
American  selling  techniques  are  models 
for  nearly  every  other  country;  the  qual- 
ity of  workmanship  and  goods  is  unex- 
celed.  P>robably  no  other  country  has  a 
per  worker  capital  investment  ratio  as 
high.  Surely  these  advantages  must  out- 
weigh our  fortunate  disadvantage  of 
high  wage  rates. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  was  enjoying  a 
textile  trade  surplus  of  over  $1  billion. 
Last  year  the  United  States  imported 
$902  million  more  in  textiles  than  it  ex- 
ported. Our  $1  billion  advantage  re- 
versed to  nearly  as  great  a  disadvantage 
in  the  period  since  1947.  Our  trade  bal- 
ance overall  is  not  strong  enough  to  ab- 
sorb the  brunt  of  this  drain  on  our  gold 
supply. 

In  1961,  we  were  importing  964  million 
square  yards  of  textiles  of  all  types;  in 
1962  we  bought  1,543  million  square 
yards  from  abroad;  in  1963,  1,494  million 
square  yards;  1964  saw  Imports  rise  again 
to  1.523  million  square  yards;  in  1965, 
imports  jumped  to  2,083  million  square 
yards,  and  last  year,  while  imports  of 
wools  decreased,  imports  of  cotton  and 
manmade  fibers  pushed  the  figure  to 
2.811  million  square  yards. 

Mr.  President,  freer  movement  of 
goods  between  friendly  nations  is  to  be 
valued:  our  policy  should  basically  strive 
for  that  goal.  Trade  and  commerce  are, 
indeed,  valuable  tools  for  encouraging 
enduring  friendship  between  already 
friendly  nations.  Trade  protection  is 
best  used  as  a  tool  to  be  used  sparingly 
and  in  an  enlightened  manner— an  aid 
for  a  time  to  cushion  vast  economic 
shocks 

I  do  not  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  American 
textile  industry  is  serious;  and  I  believe 
we  may  properly  act  to  restrain  textile 
imports  at  this  time.  I  urge  we  do  so. 
It  is  now  time  for  serious  considfration 
of  the  feasibility  of  providing  some  effec- 
tive governmental  relief. 


financed  openly  and  honorably  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  by  one  of  the  private 
foundations  untainted  by  CIA  money? 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  OPENLY 
FINANCE  STUDENT  TRAVEL  TO  IN- 
TERNATIONAL YOUTH  CONFER- 
ENCES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  excellent  column  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  7,  Tom 
Wicker  asks: 

Is  there  any  reason  why  an  American  dele- 
gation to  a  world  youth  festival  cannot  be 


Mr.  Wicker  feels  that  "there  is  no  rea- 
son and  there  never  was  any  reason  ex- 
cept the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate such  money." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  political 
realities  of  the  past  that  would  have 
made  it  difficult  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  international  student 
conferences,  the  situation  is  different  to- 
day. Congress  should  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate funds  so  that  American  stu- 
dents with  their  expenses  openly  sup- 
ported by  their  Government  can  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  these  interna- 
tional conferences.  In  this  regard  I  have 
introduced  S.  981,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966,  in 
order  to  authorize  grants  to  individuals 
broadly  representative  of  American  stu- 
dents for  travel  to  international  youth 
conferences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  entitled  "Vive  la  Differ- 
ence" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation;  Vive  la  Difference 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  March  6-— President  John- 
son's special  representatives  are  studying  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  see  what 
changes,  if  any.  should  be  made  following 
the  discovery  that  the  agency  had  penetrated 
a  number  of  private  organizations  while  car- 
rying out  its  work. 

The  difficulty  is  that  no  conceivable  recom- 
mendation can  reach  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem that  has  been  disclosed— the  attitudes  of 
the  men  who  carry  out  secret  operations,  of 
those  supposed  to  be  In  "contror'  of  them, 
and  of  the  politicians  who  underwrite  the 
effort. 

The  New  York  Times  published  this  morn- 
ing a  compilation  of  the  views  of  many  of 
these  men.  none  of  whom  could  be  quoted 
and  few  of  whom  will  even  talk  to  the  press 
under  normal  circumstances.  It  was  a  dis- 
turbing account. 

PtTBLIC    BL.AMED 

Those  Interviewed  appeared  to  be  upset 
only  at  what  they  considered  a  setback  to 
their  program.  They  t>elieved  it  now  would 
be  harder  for  them  to  do  their  work.  And 
they  tended  to  blame  a  naive  public  for  not 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  challenge. 

They  made  It  clear  that  they  regarded  the 
United  States  as  in  a  battle  with  "Commu- 
nism" for  Influence  in  other  countries;  that 
they  thought  this  battle  could  only  be  won 
with  the  aid  of  extensive  covert  expenditures 
and  propaganda;  and  that  whatever  "the 
other  side"  did  In  this  war  had  to  t>e  matched 
by  "our  side." 

Now  that  the  C.I.A.'s  secret  connection 
with  the  National  Student  Association  has 
been  broken,  for  instance,  the  Intelligence 
men  fear  there  will  be  no  American  delega- 
tion at  the  world  youth  festival  in  Sofia  next 
year;  and  one  said  that  "the  question  Is 
whether  the  international  youth  movement 
is  going  to  be  taken  over  completely  by  the 
Communists  without  a  fight." 

MORE    IMPORTANT    QUESTION 

But  there  Is  a  more  important  question :  Is 
there  any  reason  why  an  American  delega- 
tion cannot  be  financed  openly  and  honor- 
ably by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  one 
of  the  private  foundations  untainted  by 
C.I.A.  money? 

There  Is  no  reason  and  there  never  was  any 
reason  except  the  reluctance  of  Congresa  to 


appropriate  such  money;  that  is  why  the 
CIA.  has  had  to  hand  It  out  secretly.  But 
if  student  activities  are  as  Important  as  the 
agency  rightly  claims,  if  American  repre- 
sentation at  Sofia  and  elsewhere  Is  now  en- 
dangered, surely  the  Administration  could 
make  a  good  case  in  Congress  for  the  small 
amounts  needed,  especially  since  the  pub- 
licity of  recent  disclosures. 

That  not  only  would  provide  representa- 
tion, it  would  provide  It  honestly  and  openly, 
without  taint  of  espionage.  And  If  its  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship  would  then  be  public 
knowledge,  certainly  the  government  spon- 
sorship of  Communist  delegations  Is  as  widely 
known 

VITAL    propaganda 

The  officials  Interviewed  laid  great  stress 
on  the  vital  importance  of  propaganda  and 
secret  influence  in  other  countries.  As  one 
man  said,  putting  "a  little  money"  into  a 
free  labor  union  "to  keep  it  alive"  may  be 
necessary;  but  can  it  only  be  done  by  sub- 
verting similar  organizations  in  our  own 
society?  And  can  it  really  be  contended 
that  secret  tampering  with  and  subsidiza- 
tion of  governments,  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals in  other  countries  Is  anything  but  a 
sort  of  last-ditch  stand  made  necessary  only 
by  the  failure  or  absence  of  other,  more  open 
means? 

Such  means  exist — effective  aid  to  hard- 
pressed  economies,  for  instance  (which  Con- 
gress is  so  reluctant  to  vote ) ;  sensible 
assistance,  education  and  training  programs; 
friendly  and  understanding  efforts  to  help 
people  help  themselves;  even  military  pro- 
tection. If  that  becomes  necessary.  Such 
efforts  to  help  the  under-privileged  of  the 
world  begin  to  realize  their  aspirations  sim- 
ply dwarf  the  Importance  of  secret  opera- 
tions, propaganda  and  purchased  influence. 

It  may  be  more  glamorous,  easy  and 
acceptable  in  Congress  to  fight  "Commu- 
nism"—if  there  is  any  such  monolithic  force 
as  the  term  implies^with  covert  operations 
and  "dirty  tricks,"  rather  than  with  aid. 
understanding,  friendship  and  example.  But 
to  accept  the  view  that  whatever  the  "other 
side"  does  has  to  be  done  by  "our  side"  Is 
the  moral  equivalent  of  Justifying  the  means 
by  the  end;  it  is  the  political  negation  of  the 
idea  that  there  are  democratic.  American 
means  of  accomplishing  worthwhile  ends; 
and  it  begs  the  question  whether,  in  the 
long  run.  there  Is  any  real  differences  between 
"our  side"  and  "the  other  side"  worth  fight- 
ing about. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  Is  a  struggle 
In  the  world  from  which  Americans  cannot 
escape,  but  some  of  them  will  persist  In  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  difference  in  what  this 
nation  and  Its  adversaries  stand  for,  and  that 
that  difference  requires  of  us  not  only  the 
fight  Itself  but  different  means  of  waging  It. 
If  that  be  naivete,  make  the  most  of  It. 
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AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIA- 
TION STATEMENT  ON  DEFERRAL 
OF   HIGHWAY   FUNDS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 27  and  28  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Public  Works  held  joint 
hearings  on  the  deferment  of  Federal  aid 
to  highways.  The  fact  that  such  an  al- 
most unprecedented  step  was  taken  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  as  well  as  congressional  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  vital  Inter- 
state System. 

On  February  27.  Mr.  Alan  Boyd.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  announced  that 
$175  million  in  deferred  funds  was  being 
released  immediately — a  comparatively 
small  sum  in  itself  but  an  indication  that 
the  administration  was  moving  in  the 
right    direction.     Mr.    Boyd's    welcome 


news  was  followed  on  Tuesday  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Charles  Schultze.  Mr. 
Schultze  stated  that  additional  funds 
probably  would  be  released  shortly.  In 
addition,  President  Johnson  has  implied 
that  a  significant  restoration  of  highway 
trust  fund  money  could  be  expected  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  On  the 
basis  of  these  good  faith  statements  the 
joint  committee  voted  to  recess  the  hear- 
ings subject  to  the  call  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  R.^NDOLPH]  and  Rep- 
resentative Fallon. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  sudden 
change  in  the  committee's  schedule,  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  had  been  asked 
to  testify  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  in  person.  Although  their 
statements  will  in  time  be  printed  in  the 
hearing  record,  some  of  them  deserve 
more  immediate  attention.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Senators  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  views  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  because  of  the 
long  period  of  time  it  has  been  studying 
problems  of  traffic  safety  and  its  ac- 
knowledged expertise  in  this  important 
field.  As  the  executive  vice  president  of 
that  organization  points  out,  the  great- 
est danger  which  may  come  from  the  cut- 
back will  be  "to  delay  the  building  of 
modern,  controUed-access  highways 
which.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  doubt, 
contribute  to  traffic  safety." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  notice 
also  that  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation indicates  Its  support  for  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  10,  the  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  I  submitted  on 
February  15  and  which  now  has  49  co- 
sponsors.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 10  calls  on  the  President  to  restore 
all  of  the  deferred  and  frozen  Federal 
highway  funds. 

In  view  of  its  immediate  significance. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  statement  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Kachlein,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  AAA,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Program 
(By  George  F.  Kachlein,  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president.    American   Automobile   Associa- 
tion, before  Senate  and  House  Public  Works 
Committees,    Mar.    2,    1967) 
My  name  is  George  P.  Kachlein,  Jr.     I  am 
Executive    Vice   President   of   the    American 
Automobile  Association — a  national  federa- 
tion of  mofl»r  clubs  with  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion members  who  are  owners  and  drivers  of 
passenger  cars. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  inform 
the  Congress  of  our  reasons  for  opposing 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  wholly  unjustified 
cutback  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  funds, 
previously  apportioned  to  the  states,  and  on 
which  they  had  based  their  roadbullding 
programs. 

Certainly  the  pledge  of  the  Administration 
restoring  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
to  a  $4.4  billion  expenditure  schedule,  be- 
ginning July  1,  1967,  as  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Alan  S.  Boyd,  on  Monday  is  good  news 
for  the  motorist  and  the  economy. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  intends  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  caused  by  last  November's  sudden 
cutback  through  an  immediate  token  resto- 


ration of  $175  million  for  land  acquisition 
and  preliminary  engineering.  We  hope  that 
the  Executive  Branch  can  follow  this  up 
very  quickly  with  additional  construction 
funds  to  move  some  of  the  projects  where 
preliminary  work  already  Is  completed. 

During  the  past  few  days  you  gentlemen 
have  heard  considerable  testimony  regarding 
the  economic  effect  of  the  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  announced  last  No- 
vember. At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  con- 
centrate my  testimony  on  the  effect  of  the 
cutback  on  the  persons  who  are  footing  the 
bill  for  this  entire  operation— the  highway 
users. 

You  will  recall  that  back  in  1956,  highway 
users  enthusiastically  supported  the  great 
expanded  Federal -aid  highway  program  to 
give  the  nation  the  roads  It  so  desperately 
needed.  Highway  users  even  agreed  to — and 
vocally  supported — increased  special  highway 
user  taxes  to  support  the  effort.  A  trust 
fund  was  established  to  assure  these  taxes 
once  collected  would  be  used  for  highway 
construction.  Prom  that  day  to  this,  despite 
obvious  advantages  to  other  beneficiaries 
and  contribution  to  the  defense  effort,  high- 
way users  have  continued  to  bear  the  sole 
burden  of  financing  this  great  road  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  interim,  highway  users  have  been 
subjected  to  increased  taxes  to  make  sure 
that  this  expanded  program — especially  the 
41, 000- mile  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways — should  not  be  un- 
duly delayed. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  user,  the  most 
dangerous  effect  of  the  cutback  is  to  delay 
the  building  of  modern,  controlled-access 
highways  which,  it  h£is  been  proven  beyond 
doubt,  contribute  to  traffic  safety.  Thus,  the 
cutback  is  mystifying  to  the  user  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  laying  such 
stress  on  safety,  with  stringent  requirements 
for  safer  vehicles  and  for  state  and  local 
traffic  safety  programs. 

There  has  been  much  contention  of  late 
concerning  the  relative  contribution  of  the 
driver,  the  vehicle,  the  road  and  the  pedes- 
trian to  the  over-all  problem  of  traffic  safety. 
Yet  the  nation  knows  that  good  roads  save 
lives. 

Experience  to  date  shows  that  Interstate 
highways  are  at  least  twice  as  safe  per  ve- 
hlcle-nille  of  travel  as  the  older  highways 
which  they  have  replaced.  When  vhe  entire 
network  is  completed,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  save  at  least  8.000  lives  per  year. 

Each  week  In  1966,  over  1,000  Americans 
met  death  on  our  nation's  highways.  It 
seems  frightening  to  us  that,  faced  with  a 
weekly  domestic  casualty  rate  many  times 
that  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  callously  de- 
lay known  and  proven  remedies.  Deliys  in 
committing  every  penny  of  available  re- 
sources at  the  earliest  possible  moment  will 
cost  us  hundreds  of  lives  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  injuries. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Federal- 
aid  program  is  more  than  a  highway  con- 
struction project. 

One  of  the  most  Important  new  highway 
safety  programs  initiated  by  this  Adminis- 
tration in  the  last  several  years  was  the  f-pot 
Improvement  program  designed  to  eliminate 
hazards  at  high  accident  locations.  Approx- 
imately three  years  ago  President  Johnson 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  un- 
dertake an  accelerated  attack  on  traffic  acci- 
dents. In  this  connection  he  indicated  that 
states  and  local  governments,  "...  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  developing  pri- 
ority safety  programs,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  hazards  on  highways  with  high  acci- 
dent experience." 

Following  this  expression  of  personal  con- 
cern bv  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  initiated  the  Highway  Safety  Improve- 
ment Program  which  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  spelled  out  by  the  President. 


Emphasis  on  this  program  was  considered  so 
lmi>ortant  in  1965  that  the  Bureau  requested 
each  state  to  complete  an  Inventory  of  all 
such  hazardous  locations  and  to  eliminate 
them  by  1969.  States  were  warned  that  ap- 
proval of  other  Federal-aid  projects  might 
be  deferred  until  adequate  provision  had 
been  made  for  such  safety  improvement 
projects.  Clearly  the  Federal  Government 
meant  business  in  the  elimination  of  these 
hazards.  It  received  the  full  support  of 
AAA,  even  to  the  extent  that  we  developed 
a  traffic  hazard  ellmlniition  guide  for  the 
use  of  AAA  Clubs  in  processing  hazardous 
locations  reported  by  members. 

Over  the  relatively  short  time  that  the 
states  have  been  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram, there  has  t>een  a  constant  Increase  in 
the  proportion  of  their  Federal-aid  funds  de- 
voted to  this  activity.  Almost  8",  of  their 
project  costs  of  AB  highways  is  channeled 
into  these  safety  improvement  projects. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  1966.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  reported  that  such  im- 
provement projects  undertaken  in  that  quar- 
ter equaled  2\.\'(  of  the  cost  of  all  ABC 
projects  of  that  quarter.  When  one  realizes 
that  the  cutback  announced  the  following 
quarter  represents  even  more  than  the 
amount  assigned  to  this  activity,  one  can 
only  speculate  on  what  effect  this  cutback 
had  on  the  scheduling  of  these  projects  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  pertinent  for  this  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  this  situation  to  deter- 
mine if,  in  fact,  there  has  been  any  slow- 
down in  the  systematic  elimination  of  these 
hazardous  locations. 

Just  last  week  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
announced  an  ambitious  new  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  traffic  congestion  in  our 
downtowns  As  we  understand  the  pro- 
posal. Federal-aid  funds  will  be  used  on  ma- 
jor arterlals  even  though  they  might  not 
now  be  on  existing  Federal-aid  systems. 
The  funds  also  may  be  used  on  most  of  the 
street  grid  in  the  downtown  area  and  for 
transit  loading  platforms. 

Last  year  we  celebrated  fifty  years  of  part- 
nership in  the  Federal-State  Joint  responsi- 
bility for  construction  of  highways.  Some 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  for  this  program 
are  taking  a  very  close  look  at  the  direction 
this  partnership  has  taken  in  the  last  few 
years.  What  kind  of  a  partnership  is  It 
when  one  partner  cnn  make  a  unilateral  de- 
cision, without  even  consultation  with  the 
other  partner,  to  withdraw  or  reduce  his 
financial  support?  What  kind  of  a  partner- 
ship is  it  when  one  partner  can  unilaterally 
penalize  the  other  for  failure  to  take  actions 
which  are  onJy  indirectly  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  for  which  the  partnership  was 
formed  ? 

A  few  short  weeks  ago  a  report  estimating 
costs  of  implementing  the  Beautification 
Act  of  1965  was  sent  to  Congres.^  Up  to  $3 
billion  was  estimated  as  the  cost  for  elimi- 
nating billboards,  screaming  junkyards  and 
otherwise  improving  the  aesthetic  qualities 
of  our  highway  corridors.  AAA  has  been  in 
favor  of  highway  beautification  for  many 
years  and  strongly  supported  the  legislation 
in  1965.  but  isn't  it  time  that  we  took  a  look 
at  priorities?  How  can  we  seriously  propose 
the  Implementation  of  this  program  while 
at  the  same  time  delay  the  construction  or 
Improvement  of  the  basic  facility  which  the 
beautification  program  is  designed  to 
enchance? 

After  the  comprehensive  toll  road  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
last  year,  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  well  aware 
of  the  pressures  In  some  states  to  finance 
the  building  of  badly  needed  modern  high- 
ways through  toll  charges.  On  agaln-off 
again  support  for  our  highway  program  pro- 
vides arguments  for  the  backers  of  toll  roads 
in  their  efforts  to  get  states  to  support  this 
highly  expensive  method  of  road  building. 
The  tiser  then  pay  twice  for  the  same  road — 
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once    through    his    state    and    Federal    user 
taxes,  and  again  through  tolls 

We  also  want  to  add  emphasis  to  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses  on  the  in- 
creaied  costs  associated  with  the  speedup 
and  slowdown  scheduling  of  public  works 
projects.  This  affects  the  taxpaylng  high- 
way aser  verv  seriously.  He  obviously  will 
get  fewer  highway  improvements  for  his  tax 
dollars.  Not  only  will  costs  go  up  by  the 
task  of  recovering  lost  momentum  In  the 
construction  industry,  but  there  also  Is  the 
element  of  Inflation.  Prices  went  ^P  seven 
percent  in  1966.  Under  such  conditions, 
r  deferment  of  spending  available  funds 
means  only  one  thing- the  general  public  la 

"^Th^whole  history  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  c'earlv  represents  a  commitment  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  services 
in  return  for  prepayment  of  the  costs  of 
those  services.  To  refuse  to  provide  such 
services  which  continuing  to  charge  for 
them  .is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  people^ 
It  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  President 
John-on's  statement  made  at  the  signing  of 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1964.    Then 

^''••F^Wuch  too  long  the  man  who  owns 
and  drives  an  automobile  has  been  treated 
like  a  stepchild  We  require  him  to  pay  for 
the  hlEihw.ivs  he  uses  and  we  require  him  to 
T>iv  in  advance  We  divert  his  taxes  to  other 
uses  and  we  del.xy  the  building  of  the  roads 
that  he  deserves.   .   .   ." 

Less  than  three  short  years  after  this  ex- 
pression of  keen  Insight  Into  the  problems 
of  highway  users,  we  appear  to  have  a  com- 
plete turnabout.  w„..H„ 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  user  Is  begin- 
ning to  ask  himself : 

Is  the  Trust  Fund  really  a  trust  fund  at 
all.  or  is  that  a  misnomer? 

Should  additional  safegtiards  to  built  into 
the  present  Highway  Trust  Fund? 
Is  this  whole  process  legal? 
If  the  Federal  Government  promises  to 
perform  certain  services,  provided  that  the 
states  do  certain  things,  can  the  Federal 
Government  then  refuse  to  provide  those 
services  when  the  states  have  fully  complied 
with  established  requirements? 

If  the  Executive  Department  Is  permitted 
to  use  the  Trust  Fund  as  an  extension  of 
Ita  fiscal  policies,  how  can  the  states  plan 
for  the  orderly  utilization  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds?  One  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
the  Trust  Fund  has  been  the  certainty  of 
the  Federal  Government's  level  of  participa- 
tion in  the  road  building  program.  If  this 
element  of  stability  Is  removed,  then  the  un- 
certainty will  affect  the  programing  of  the 
states  and  could  result  In  more  Inflation. 

Isn't  a  precedent  being  established  by 
this  action  which  will  permit  the  Executive 
Branch  to  reduce  arbitrarily  the  level  of  au- 
thorized expenditures  without  any  regard  to 
the  availability  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  re- 
ceipts? 

AAA  recommends  that  this  Joint  Session 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees recommend  to  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
be  In  accordance  with  and  equal  to  the 
amounts  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  PEACE  CORPS 
VOLUNTEER 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  letter  from  a  Peace 
C^ros  vo^imtepr  to  the  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  In  his  State.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  the  merit  of  this  volun- 
teer's appeal  for  a  deferment  of  military 


service  unUl  the  completion  of  his  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  commend 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
because  of  its  eloquent  and  sensitive  ex- 
position of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer's 
concept  of  his  work. 

In  all  my  experience,  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  impressive  account  of  why  the 
Peace  Corps  is  an  important  activity,  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  host  country  but 
equally  to  the  preservation  of  our  own 
self-respect,  or  what  some  of  us  like  to 
thiiik  of  as  the  American  dream. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  ,«  iqrr 

Decembes  16.  1966. 

Col.  Morris  S.  Schwartz. 
State  Director.  Selective  Service  System. 
Western  Republic  Building.  Austin.  Tex. 
Dear  Colonel  Schwartz:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  request  an  appeal  on  the  draft 
classlflcatlon  that  my  local  board  in  Amanllo 
recently  sent,  as  they  declined  to  consider 
giving  me  a  one-year  deferment  with  which 
to  amsh  the  Job  I  am  involved  In  before  I  un- 
dertake mv  military  service.  I  think  this 
work  Is  probably  the  most  Important  and 
most  worthwhile  thing  I  have  done  In  my 
life,  and  being  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Job. 
would  like  very  much  to  have  your  careful 
consideration  given  to  my  appeal.  To  help 
you  understand  what  the  Peace  Corps  Is  do- 
ing in  Colombia,  and  my  part  In  it.  I  am 
going  to  describe  my  site  and  my  work  In 
the  past  year  In  some  detail,  with  your  In- 
dulgence. 

Accion  Comunal,  as  it  is  called  In  Colom- 
bia,   or    community    development,    as    It    is 
known   to  social  scientists,   Is  at  least  half 
educative  and  half  concerned  with  the  real- 
ization of  physical  projects.     The  educative 
aspect  Is  concerned  with  changing  the  at- 
titudes   of    the    very    poor   Latin    American 
about  his  own  worth  as  a  human  individual 
and  about  his  ability  to  act  on  his  own  behalf 
for   the   material   well-being  of   himself   and 
his  community.    In  the  United  States  we  take 
voluntary  associations  from  labor  unions  to 
Boy  Scou's  to  the  United  Fund  completely 
for    granted.      We    form    them    and    dissolve 
them   In   enormous   quantities   nearly   every 
day  In  our  society  for  purposes  as  diverse  as 
the   protection    of    anUnals    from    Inhuman 
treatment  to  the  canvassing  of  precincts  In 
behalf  of  our  favorite  candidate  at  election 
time.     Such  voluntary  associations,  and  the 
plethora  of  them,  was  one  of  the  most  no- 
table features  of  American  society  In  the  eyes 
of  the  French  social  scientist.  Alexis  de  Toc- 
quevUle,    when    he    made    his    historic    trip 
through  the  United  States  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Andrew  Jackson.     In  his  classic  of 
social   analysis  written    following   that   trip. 
Democracy    in    America,    he    asserted    that 
voluntary  associations  are  characteristic  of 
more  or  less  egalitarian,  mass  societies  Fuch 
as  developed  In  our  country.    De  Tooqueville 
pointed  out  how  they  take  the  place  of  oli- 
garchies:   the    European    commoner    In    the 
same  period  had  to  seek  the  help  of  some 
noble  or  cleric  to  represent  his  Interests  be- 
fore the  government.     In  the  United  Smtes. 
the  common  man.  rather  helpless  as  a  single 
individual,    forms    an    assoclat'on    of    Uke- 
mlnded  fellow  citizens  which  uses  the  sheer 
weight  of  Its  numbers  and  pcn'.ed  resources 
to  Influence  public  opinion  a"d  govprnment 
for   its  c'^use.      Even    the   high    school   civics 
student  Is  aware  that  pressure  groups  or  lob- 
bies have  become  institutionnnzrd  app^nd- 
.iT?s  to  our  legislative  p'oc-ss  ?t  all  levels, 
though  never  provided  for  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  latin  Amer'n  h!>R  been 
Just  the  opposite.  In  contrast  to  British 
colonial  policies  of  the  s^me  period,  the 
Spanish  kings  tried  to  administer  the  Amer- 
ican possessions  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 


»lble  given  the  technology  of  communication 
of  that  time.     After  the  wars  of  Independence 
that   the  various  Latin  American   republics 
waged  and  won  In  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  conditions  for  the  In- 
digenous   masses   didn't   change   much.     In 
fact,  they  onlv  really  succeeded  in  exchang- 
ing the  rule  by  Spanish  oligarchy  for  rule  by 
the  Creole  oligarchy— the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful families  that  literally  owned  whole  coun- 
tries among  themselves.     Four  hundred  years 
of  Colombian  history.  In  this  specific  example, 
has  shown  sadly  enough  that  government  by 
oligarchy  has  provided  very  few  social  bene- 
fits and  pitifully  small  material  progress  for 
the  masses  of  the  people.     Surely,  historians 
of  the  next  century  will  describe  this  century 
as   the  one   of  the  great   social   transforma- 
tions,   perhaps    as    one    of    the    great    social 
revolutions.     We    can    already    see    that    the 
revolutions  that  will  characterize  these  times 
when  we  were  alive  began  In  war  and  savag- 
ery;   Leon   Trotsky   said    after   the    Russian 
Revolution  was  well  underway  that  the  man 
who  wanted  tx>  live  a  quiet  life  In  our  times 
n;'d    simply    picked    the    wrong   century   in 
which  to  be  born.     Since  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution, we  have  seen  what   happens  when 
long-suffering  peoples  suddenly  decide  that 
Ihey  can  endure  no  longer:  China.  Cuba,  and 
even  Viet  Nam  at  Its  saddest  and  most  brutal; 
Mexico.  India.  Bolivia  as  cases  that  happily 
dirinf  result  In  totalitarianism  as  a  re.sult  of 
popular  social  upheaval. 

We  in  the  Peace  Corps  believe  that  the 
social  setting  In  Latin  America,  and  in  a 
host  of  other  countries  In  the  world,  is  rev- 
olutionary in  the  sense  that  profound  social 
change  In  behalf  of.  and  on  the  part  of.  the 
miserable  masses  is  Imminent.  But.  we 
think  that  a  revolution  In  flames  is  a 
wretched  last  resort  that  only  despairing 
peoples  resort  to.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  help 
the  process  along  gradually  and  permanently 
without  having  to  abandon  these  people  to 
the  horrors  of  purges  and  firing  squads  and 
d^^portiUlons  to  concentration  camps  at  the 
hands  of  the  Stallns  of  the  world 

These  are  grand  designs,  admittedly,  but 
that  Is  the  total  scene  we  hope  to  contribute 
to.  a  mosaic  of  social  Justice,  each  small 
tile  represented  bv  the  effort  made  by  each 
of  us  working  with  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment  and  the  Colombian  people,  who  wlU 
compose  the  final  scene  according  to  their 
own  culture,  history  and  tastes. 

I  am  working  In  a  very  tiny  town  In  the 
poorest  and  most-abandoned  province  of  the 
Department  of  Cundlnamarca  in  the  Colom- 
bian Andes.  The  site  had  never  been  worked 
by  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  or  a  Colombian 
Promoter  of  Accl6n  Communal.  The  town 
would  be  a  pretty  sad  place  Indeed  if  It 
weren't  for  the  people.  It  is  an  arduous  six- 
hour  bus  ride  on  a  winding,  bumpy  one-lane 
dirt  road  from  the  capital  city.  Bogota.  But 
that  six-hour  ride  In  many  ways  takes  you 
more  than  six  hours  from  what  Bogota  rep- 
resents. It  takes  you  back  into  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  and.  in  agricultural 
technology,  to  Egyptian  times.  Ubala.  the 
town.  Is  a  very  peaceful  little  cluster  of 
adobe  and  red  clay  tile-roofed  houses  on  a 
mountain  side.  It  probably  won't  always  be 
peaceful,  though,  unless  things  beiin  to 
change.  Inevitably,  the  people  will  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  way  they  live,  and  lUe  In  Boeota. 
a  modern  city  of  parks  and  wide  avenues, 
tall  buildings,  and  the  elegant  houses  of  the 
very  rich:  the  cruel  parade  of  life  in  our 
times— the  contrast  between  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor— the  contrast  between 
space  capsules  and  wooden  plows  drawn  by 
oxen  on  stlrlle.  tiny,  mountainous  farms. 

I  have  been  In  Ubalft  for  about  ten  months 
now.  I  came  In  February  of  this  year.  I 
have  had  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to 
do.  First.  I  have  had  to  gain  the  acceptance 
and  then  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
the  people.    I  had  to  begin  to  try  to  Influ- 
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ence  people  to  try  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves.     People    who    have    never    been    ex- 
pected, and  sometimes  never  allowed,  to  do 
something   Jointly.     Our   work  has  Its   en- 
emies   surely:     humble.    Ignorant,    hopeless 
neople    are    much    more    docilely    exploited 
than   those  who  are  not.     Therefore,  to  be 
influential  and  effective  I  have  had  to  work 
on  Spanish  every  day  In  order  to  try  to  be- 
come modestly  articulate  and  convincing  in 
a  language  that  Is  not  my  own,  not  to  men- 
tion Just  to  be  able  to  be  a  good  listener. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  thought  that 
the  InerUa  of  centuries  of  abandoiunent  of 
these  people  was  more  than  I  could  ever  hope 
to  overcome.     Most  of  the  people  I  need  to 
reach  live  in  Isolated  little  farm  houses  that 
can   only   be   reached   on   horseback.     More 
than  once  I've  gone  six  hours  on  horseback 
to  visit  the  little  community  of  Santa  Rosa 
that  also  belongs  to  the  municipio  (county) 
of  Ubal&.    And,  more  than  once  I  have  come 
back   from   a   trip   out   to   the   countryside 
riding  in  the  rain  after  dark,  covered  with 
mud.  soaking  wet.  miserable  with  occasional 
diarrhea  from  some  of  the  stuS  I've  had  to 
eat  in  order  not  to  offend  someone  who  was 
offering  the  only  thing  he  had.  in  an  eflfort 
to  be  very  kind,  and   thought   that  I   must 
surely   have   been   out  of   my   mind   to  have 
ever  asked  for  this  Job.     Yet.  I  have  never 
left     I  believe  lu  those  people  and  I  believe 
In  their  ability  as  much  as  in  their  right  to 
build  a  better  life  for  themselves. 

My  plugging  away  has  Just  begun  to  pay 
off    "  People    are    beginning    to    wonder    why 
they  have  to  live  the  way  they  do.     Gradu- 
ally   you  can  convince  them  that  while  the 
cost  of  a  little  school  is  beyond  the  hope  of 
any   one   campcsmo.   you   can   make   a   good 
sUirt  on  one  If  a  hundred  families  can  man- 
age to  contribute  a  hundred  or  so  pesos;  and 
while  the  work  involved  in  constructing  it  is 
an  onerous  task  for  one  or  two  men.  It  can 
be  done  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  If 
twenty-five  men  work  on  It  one  day  every  two 
weeks   or   so.     Then,   once   you   raauage   to 
arouse  a  little  hope  about  satisfying  some  of 
the  needs  they  feel,  you  have  to  go  about 
trving  to  teach  them  a  little  elementary  de- 
mocr:i.cy.     You  help  them  org.anize  a  junta 
or  council,  to  elect   the  people  they  see  as 
their  own  natural  leaders,  and  then  decide 
what  it  Is  they  are  going  to  try  to  do.  and 
how  it  is  that  they  are  going  to  go  about  it. 
Next,  you  try  to  help  them  get  the  swaggw 
of   a   successfully   completed    project   under 
their  belts.     By  the  time  you  finish  the  two 
years,  hopefully  they  are  ready  and  able  to 
go  on  working  on  the  other  needs  of  their 
community  alone.    All  the  time  you  have  to 
be  careful  not  to  become  Indispensable  to  the 
^unta  so  that  It  doesn't  collapse  when  you 
go.     You  waste  a  lot  of  time  making  small 
decisions  because  you  know  that  they  would 
take  your  word  for  It.  but  you  want  to  hear 
what   so-and-so    has   to   say,   and    then    his 
brother,  and  so  on.  so  that  they  get  Into  the 
habit  of   getting  together  and   talking  out 
their  problems.    Then  you  run  Into  all  sorts 
of  problems  that  set  you  back.     We  had  an 
awful   time  getting  a  secretary  and  a  treas- 
urer for  the  junta  that  Is  now  my  pride  and 
Joy.     We  couldn't   find  anybody   who  could 
read  and  write  well  enough.     Sure.  I  could 
do  It.  but  what  about  when  I  leave?     Then 
we  started  on  a  school.     I  had  a  Peace  Corps 
engineer  come  out  with  a  transit  to  lay  out 
the  foundations.    Now  I  have  to  go  all  the 
way  back  to  Bogota  to  tell  him  he  has  got 
to  come  back  becaure  the  guys  who  promised 
to  fence  the  lot  Just  didn't  get  it  done  for 
some  reason,  and  some  damned  cow  knocked 
down  all  the  stakes. 

But  we  are  making  progress.  We  need  a 
road  to  the  same  little  hamlet.  I  got  a  Co- 
lombian promoter  of  Accion  Communal  to 
get  an  audience  with  the  governor  of  Cundl- 
namarca. Then  seven  of  these  guys  paid 
the  thirty  pesos  that  they  don't  have  to  waste. 


and  went  to  Bogota,  and  walked  Into  his 
office  and  told  him  what  was  on  their  minds. 
That  probably  doc?sn't  mean  much  to  you. 
but  It  does  to  me.  I  was  proud  as  hell  of 
them  ...  I  knew  them  when  they  would 
take  their  hats  off  and  look  at  the  ground 
when  I  tried  to  talk  to  them.  Now.  they  not 
only  do  the  talking,  but  they  looked  the  man 
right  m  the  eye  when  they  did  It. 

I  have  two  juntas  that  are  ready  to  build 
schools.  Moreover,  people  in  the  town  of 
Ubala  decided  that  they  don't  necessarily 
have  to  put  up  with  no  light  in  their  com- 
murUty.  It  took  Just  a  Uttle  pushing  and 
they  formed  a  committee  and  held  dances 
and"  a  queen  contest  and  rented  a  movie  pro 
Jector  and  films  and  I  loaned  them  a  portable 
gasoline-powered  generator  that  belongs  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  they  managed  to  raise 
a  respectable  20,000  pesos  towards  that  end. 
Now  that  they  have  shown  some  Interest  and 
initiative.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  help  them  get 
the  engineering  advice  that  they  need,  and 
get  some  money  from  the  government,  even 
if  we  have  to  get  an  audience  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  to  do  It. 

After  all  my  work  In  those  first  months, 
things  have  just  started  to  develop.  But. 
they  still  look  to  me  for  help.  In  a  sense, 
they  are  In  a  political  Infancy.  They  are 
learning  to  walk,  but  they  don't  have  a  lot 
of  confidence  yet.  Therefore,  I'm  very  sure 
that  If  I  am  drafted  and  have  to  leave  UbalA, 
all  my  work  will  collapse.  But  worse  than 
that,  because  these  people  have  been  prom- 
ised things  for  so  many  years  by  politicians 
and  have  always  been  disappointed.  I  am 
sincerely  afraid  that  they  may  decide  that 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  Just  so  many 
more  liars,  and  lose  so  much  faith  that  It 
win  make  that  site  extremely  difficult  for  a 
subsequent  Volunteer  to  work  in. 

I  have  only  fourteen  months  more  until  I 
finish  the  mission  I  came  down  here  to  do. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  I  can  leave  something 
of  value  both  to  them,  and  In  a  certain  sense. 
to  the  United  States.  If  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  social  problems  that  confront 
Latin  America  is  as  important  to  our  na- 
tional survival  as  a  number  of  American 
statesmen  think,  if  I  can  get  a  deferment  to 
finish  what  I  have  so  painstakingly  begun. 

This  has  been  a  rather  long  letter.  I  know. 
But  I  have  taken  the  time  to  write  It  In 
order  to  try  to  explain  as  clearly  to  you  as 
possible  what  It  Is  that  I  am  doing,  why  I 
think  It  Is  important,  and  why,  therefore.  I 
would  like  verv  much  to  be  allowed  to  finish 
It.  I  am  asking,  then,  for  a  deferment  until 
the  end  of  the  mission,  February  of  1968. 
Because  we  are  In  the  dry  season  of  the  year 
when  It  Is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
outdoors.  I  am  asking  that  you  please  con- 
sider my  request  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
BO  that" I  may  know  the  result.  I  am  losing 
time  rlgUt  now,  because  I  am  afraid  to 
initiate  several  (I  think  1  important  long- 
range  projects  because  I  don't  want  to  start 
anything  cZse  that  I  might  not  be  able  to 

finish.  , 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 

consideration 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Hubert  L.  Smtth. 
Peace   Corps    Volunteer.   Peace   Corps. 
Colombia. 


COURAGE  ON  TARIFFS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  New  York  Times  and  'Washington 
Post  have  heartily  commended  President 
Johnson  for  an  act  of  courage  in  cutting 
back  the  tariffs  on  watch  movements  and 
sheet  glass. 

Moreover,  both  of  these  newspapers 
declare  that  the  President's  action  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations. 


His  decision  to  end  the  escape-clause 
rates  of  duly  will  thus  have  broader  in- 
ternational implicatiorus  than  trade  in 
the  products  specifically  affected  would 
indicate. 

In  tlie  Post's  view,  the  President  has 
provided  more  than  the  rhetoric  of  freer 
trade.  He  has  demonstrated  an  indis- 
pensable willingness  to  stand  on  principle 
regardless  of  the  political  consequences. 
The  Pliiladelphia  Evening  Bulletin  also 
reports  favorably  on  the  President's  ac- 
tion, saying  he  nas  now  removed  two 
particularly  irritating  issues  from  the 
negotiating  table. 

Each  of  these  editorials  warrants 
study,  and  I.  thereijie.  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  14.  1967) 
Mr.  Johnsons  T.'.f.itf  CorR.\GE 
President  Johnsons  decision  to  roil  back 
watch  and  sheet-glass  taritfs — aesplte  power- 
ful opposition  mobilized  by  those  industries 
In  a  Congress  he  no  longer  dominates — was  an 
act  of  political  courage  with  broader  world 
Implications  than  trade  In  those  products 
would  suggest.  It  affects  the  atmosphere  of 
the  entire  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negoUa- 
tlons  now  nearing  completion  In  Geneva. 

The  Kennedy  Bound  centers  on  an  Ameri- 
can offer  of  deep  tariff  cuts  to  persuade  the 
Common  Market  to  lower  trade  barriers  to- 
ward other  European  countries  and  the  out- 
side world  as  a  whole.  Economically,  success 
Is  vital  to  the  export  trade  of  Britain  and 
many  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Politically,  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  Is  Involved 

The  decision  on  watches,  a  major  Swiss 
export,  eliminates  the  danger  that  Berne  will 
withdraw  many  of  Its  Kennedy  Round  offers, 
a  move  that  could  trigger  similar  action  by 
the  Common  Market.  The  partial  rollback  in 
glass  tariffs  Is  symbolically  Important  be- 
cause the  tariffs  were  raised  In  1962,  only  a 
few  months  after  a  previous  reduction.  This 
circumstance  outraged  Belgium,  and  the 
Common  Market  as  a  whole  Joined  in  re- 
taliatory tariff  increases  against  several 
American  export  products. 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that 
the  original  American  tariff  Increases  for 
watches  and  glass  took  place  under  an  "es- 
cape clause"  which  long  had  been  a  psycho- 
logical impediment  to  trade  liberalization. 
Europeans  had  come  to  suspect  that  the 
United  States  would  rescind  tariff  cuts  when- 
ever foreign  Industries  really  succeeded  In 
penetrating  the  American  market. 

Business  requests  for  escape  clause  pro- 
tection were,  in  fact,  rarely  granted  by  Wash- 
ington. But  the  frequency  of  such  requests 
and  the  lengthy  procedures  Involved  often 
created  enough  uncertainty  to  dlscotirage 
European  companies  from  the  huge  Invest- 
ment in  product  adaptation  and  merchan- 
dising needed  to  crack  the  American  market. 
To  persuade  Europe  to  enter  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  turned 
toward  a  new  concept,  "adjustment  assist- 
ance" to  American  business  and  labor  af- 
fected by  foreign  competition.  The  escape 
clause  itself  was  made  more  difficult  to  iise 
and  a  Presidential  review  was  instituted  that 
promised  to  roll  back  tariffs  previously  raised 
under  escape  clause  procedures 

With  his  action  on  watches  and  glass. 
President  Johnson  now  has  kept  that  prom- 
ise in  all  five  of  the  cases  on  which  he  has 
had  to  rule  and  given  Europe  new  reason  for 
confidence  that  the  tariff  cuts  made  in  the 
Kennedv  Round  will  not  be  easUy  reversed. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14.  19671 
An  Act  or  Courage 
President  Johnson  has  said  so  little  about 
the  need  for  lowering  tariff  barriers  to  Inter- 
national trade  that  some  observers  errone- 
ously concluded  that  he  had  little  sympathy 
for  that  cause.  They  were  wrong.  The 
President's  decision  to  terminate  the  high, 
escape-clause  rates  of  duty  on  watch  move- 
ments and  glass  Is  an  act  of  courage,  one 
that  was  vehemently  opposed  by  protection- 
ist spokesmen  from  industry,  labor  and  the 
Congress.  By  acting  with  firm  conviction, 
the  President  made  some  political  enemies. 
But  he  has  Increased  the  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess in  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff-cutting 
negotiations  and  advanced  the  cause  of  freer 
International  trade. 

The  high  tariff  on  watch  movements  dates 
back  to  1954  when  President  Elsenhower  de- 
clared it  necessary  to  protect  the  domestic 
Industry  from  serious  injury  as  a  result  of 
Increased  imports  that  were  attributed  to 
concessions  granted  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  legislation.  In  the  ensuing  years  the 
domestic  industry  insisted  that  protection 
was  also  essential  on  grounds  of  national 
defense.  The  late  President  Kennedy  raised 
the  tariff  rate  on  glass  In  a  misguided  effort 
to  assist  the  depressed  economy  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  was  instant  retaliation  by  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Of  the  two  decisions,  the  action  on  watch 
movements  is  the  most  important,  both  In 
terms  of  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  politi- 
cal Impact.  The  Swiss  government  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  watch-tariff  Issue  that 
they  were  threatening  to  withdraw  their 
Kennedy  Round  trade  offers.  Had  that  hap- 
pened most  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, under  the  most-favored-natlon  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  many  of  their  offers, 
and  the  chain-like  reaction  could  have 
wrecked  the  negotiations. 

Paradoxically  the  principal  opposition  to 
reducing  the  watch  tariff  comes  from  the  do- 
mestic companies  that  are  also  major  pro- 
ducers In  Switzerland  and  Japan.  By  play- 
ing the  protectionist  game,  they  were  appar- 
ently inflicting  more  injury  upon  their  com- 
petitors, the  Independent  Importers,  than 
they  suffered  as  Importers  of  their  own,  for- 
eign-made products. 

In  making  his  decision  to  terminate  the 
escape  clause  duty,  the  President  was  as- 
sured by  the  Defense  Department  that  the 
national  security  will  not  be  impaired.  The 
demand  for  missiles  and  other  timed  weapons 
has  widely  diffused  the  skills  needed  to  pro- 
duce horologlcal  mechanisms.  There  need  be 
little  concern  about  the  financial  position  of 
the  domestic  watchmakers.  Their  order 
books  are  full. 

The  voice  of  the  White  House  has  often 
been  raised  in  behalf  of  freer  trade,  but 
President  Johnson  provided  the  indispensable 
element,  not  the  profile,  not  the  rhetoric,  but 
a  willingness  to  stand  on  principle  when  the 
political  disadvantages  hopelessly  outweigh 
any  prospects  for  gain.  That  Is  the  essence 
of  political  courage. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday 

Bulletin.  Jan.  15.  1967] 

A  KENNEnjy  Round  Fillip 

President  Johnson  omitted  direct  mention 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
at  Geneva  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
but  he  took  a  step  the  day  after  the  message 
that  speaks  louder  than  words. 

By  reducing  tariffs  on  Swiss  watches  and 
Belgian  glass,  Mr.  Johnson  removed  two  par- 
ticularly irritating  issues  which  had  brought 
retaliation  In  the  case  of  glass  and  the 
threat  of  It  In  the  case  of  watches. 

Using  the  escape  clause  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  President  Elsenhower  had 
raised  the  tariff  on  watches  and  President 
Kennedy  did  likewise  on  glass.  The  reaction 
In  both  Switzerland  and  Belgium  was  strong. 


At  Belgium's  request,  Its  European  Common 
Market  partners  raised  tariffs  on  a  number 
of  U.S.  exports,  and  Switzerland  has  threat- 
ened retaliation  in  the  form  of  no  conces- 
sions to  the  U.S.  m  the  Kennedy  Round. 

National  security  was  Involved  In  the 
watch  tariff,  but  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  assured  the  White  House  that 
this  is  no  longer  so.  Both  tariffs  have  been 
under  consideration  In  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  some  time  and  the  decision  to  re- 
duce now  ought  to  help  create  a  favorable 
atmosphere  for  reciprocal  tariff  reductions 
in  the  Kennedy  Round,  which  Is  entering 
its  final  months  of  tough  bargaining. 


CONDUCT  OF  AIR  OPERATIONS   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  one  of  our 
dedicated  airmen  has  written  home  from 
Vietnam.  In  it  he  graphically  states  his 
views  on  conduct  of  our  air  operations 
and  tries  his  best  to  explain  to  his  fam- 
ily what  it  is  really  like  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  flying  for  his  country  over 
North  Vietnam, 

I  have  been  three  times  with  our  air- 
men who  fly  these  missions,  and  my  own 
views  about  the  need  to  liberalize  the 
many  restrictions  on  them  are  well 
known.  May  I  simply  say  now  that  I 
think  it  important  that  the  American 
people  know  exactly  how  these  young 
men  feel,  what  hazards  they  are  operat- 
ing under,  and  their  view  of  how  to  alle- 
viate that  situation. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  read  this  pilot's 
letter  to  the  Senate  so  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
all  Americans  to  consider: 

Letter  Pbom  a  Vietnam  Airman 

Flying  is  a  little  slow  right  now.  due  to 
many  factors.  One  Is  the  weather  over  North 
Vietnam:  but  the  biggest  Is  that  If  we  strain 
too  hard  we  might  win  this  thing,  and  we 
don't  want  to  do  It  too  fast.  I'm  being  a 
little  sarcastic,  because  the  sad  story  articles 
In  the  States  about  us  Imperialist  War  Mon- 
gers bombing  civilians  tend  to  hack  me  off 
Just  a  little.  These  same  Irate  citizens  and 
government  officials  tend  to  overlook  that 
there  are  lOO's  of  time  more  civilians  being 
purposely  killed  by  the  VC  In  South  Vietnam 
through  bombings,  shootings  and  other 
forms  of  terrorism.  Also,  we  didn't  start 
this  little  war,  and  when  the  people  of  the 
States  learn  that  Uncle  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  pur- 
posely moves  his  people  around  military 
establishments  In  NVN  to  protect  those 
establishments  from  our  bombing,  then 
maybe  the  irate  newspaper,  press  and  people 
In  the  land  of  the  "great  BX"  will  open  their 
eyes.  Due  to  the  inexact  science  of  dive 
bombing — weather,  terrain,  flak,  SAM's  and 
other  minor  worries  (possibly  MIG's),  a  few 
bombs  might  hit  civilian  areas.  We  have 
never,  and  I  doubt  If  we  will  ever  inten- 
tionally, go  after  a  populated  target  as  such. 

The  people  of  Asia  only  understand  one 
thing — physical  force.  It's  sort  of  like  the 
mule  that  you  have  to  hit  on  the  head  to  get 
his  attention. 

The  only  way  I  personally  see  that  we 
could  win  this  war.  though.  Is  to  hit  NVN 
so  that  they  want  to  quit,  not  that  we  want 
them  to  quit.  War  Is  a  terrible  way  to 
settle  anything,  but  if  we  are  waging  a  war. 
a  half-war  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

We  went  up  for  another  MIG  shoot.  The 
MIG's  were  smart;  they  never  came  up.  The 
only  thing  we  saw  were  SAM's,  and  we  saw 
a  bunch  of  them.  One  P-4C  was  shot  down 
by  a  direct  hit  by  a  SAM.  The  crew  didn't 
even  know  what  hit  them.  Yesterday  I 
didn't  fly,  but  our  squadron  was  flying  es- 


cort for  B-66"B  and  one  of  the  two  B-€6'8 
took  a  direct  SAM  hit.  What  this  Is  all  about 
is  that  90-95%  of  all  the  SAM's  that  are 
brought  Into  that  country  come  In  through 
the  Port  of  Haiphong— which  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Navy  could  put  out  of  action  In  one 
day.  but  we  can't  hit  within  10  miles  of  Hai- 
phong, because  we  might  hit  a  civilian  or 
some  other  such  silly  nonsense. 

Of  course,  playing  the  "White  Knight"  has 
another  drawback.  We  as  a  country  are 
afraid  of  what  other  countries  are  going  to 
say  If  we  should  do  such  a  dastardly  thing 
as  defend  ourselves.  I  only  hope  that  we  as 
a  nation — knowing  full  well  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  people  are  going  to  complain  on 
one  side  and  pat  us  on  the  back  on  the  other 
side — and  being  the  most  powerful  nation 
In  the  world,  show  It  by  having  the  guts  to 
win  this  war. 

We  might  make  a  few  of  our  "friends"  mad 
when  we  sink  a  few  of  their  ships  in  the  Port 
of  Haiphong  or  stop  them  from  going  In, 
but  If  we  don't  want  to  l06#  another  500 
planes  over  NVN  (at  a  cost  of  2.5  million 
apiece  and  a  trained  crew),  we  are  going  to 
have  to  say,  "OK,  on  these  dates  we  are  go- 
ing to  bomb  Haiphong  and  Hanoi — civilians, 
sorry  about  that,  but  move  out  of  the  city." 
We  would  then  totally  destroy  their  means 
of  waging  war  at  the  minimum  loss  of  life 
to  all  concerned. 

Don't  get  too  concerned  over  our  bombing 
civilians,  because  right  now  they  have  more 
civilian  casualties  from  their  own  anti-air- 
craft shells  and  SAM's  than  by  all  the  bombs 
we  have  ever  dropped  in  the  North.  But 
to  a  newspaperman  shown  a  blasted  hut — 
how  Is  he  to  know  If  it  was  by  a  falling  SAM, 
MIG.  AA  shell  or  American  plane  or  bomb 
or  what.  It's  Just  good  propaganda  for  the 
North,  though,  and  they  will  always  be  will- 
ing for  the  American  press  to  come  In  and 
make  a  "personal  Interest"  story  for  the 
world  to  see.  It  saves  them  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda printing  because  of  It. 

I  Just  wish  few  more  Americans  could  take 
a  ride  In  the  back  seat  of  the  F-4C  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  North  and  let  the  dickens  be 
scared  out  of  them  by  all  the  SAM's  and  the 
anti-aircraft  fire  and  receive  the  first  warm 
greetings  of  friendship  that  we  receive  every 
day.  and  then  fly  directly  over  the  cities  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  watch  how  all  those 
centers  of  civilian  population  turn  Into  flak 
sites  or  hidden  SAM  sights,  and  fly  over  the 
untouched  air  fields  of  Phuc  Yen.  Kep,  Gin 
Lam.  and  Cat  Ho  and  the  two  new  fields  up 
near  the  China  border,  and  count  the  100s  of 
MIG's  that  we  don't  worry  about  and  then 
fly  down  into  MIG  valley  along  the  Red  River 
and  count  the  seconds  It  takes  the  MIG's  to 
get  airborne  and  be  at  6  o'clock  (on  yovir 
tall ) ,  and  see  all  the  ground  radar  centers 
that  operate  their  fighting  force — that  also 
have  no  bomb  craters  near  them  due  to  their 
location  In  the  populated  centers.  I  guess 
I'm  Just  thinking  of  my  next  75  missions 
over  that  wonderful  country  that  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  Indigenous  population 
of. 

MRS.  ESTHER  PETERSON:  CONSUM- 
ERS' CHAMPION  AND  VOICE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  much  regret  that  I  noted  the  retire- 
ment of  Mrs,  Esther  Peterson  from  one 
of  the  two  major  positions  she  has  been 
occupying  with  such  credit  and  accom- 
plishment. As  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  she  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
Grovernment  of  this  Nation.  As  the 
President's  Adviser  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, she  has  broken  new  ground  every 
day  for  3  years — years  that  have  been 
as  full  of  turbulence  as  they  have  been 
enlightening  to  the  consumer. 

Her  efforts  have  shed  long  overdue 
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light  in  many  hitherto  darkened  corners, 
and  the  criticism  she  has  received  she 
may  wear  as  a  badge  of  honor,  for  at  last, 
that  long-suffering  and  unheard  citizen, 
the  American  consumer,  has  found  a 
voice  in  the  highest  councUs  of  the  land. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  those  who  have  criticized  Mrs, 
Peterson  most  vociferously  may  yet  have 
cause  to  thank  her  more  than  anyone 
else  For  she,  by  advocating  considera- 
tion for  the  consumer  and  truth  m  the 
marketplace  has  pointed  out  the  surest 
future  path  for  American  free  enter- 
prise. 

Some  of  her  critics  have  forgotten 
that  honest  products  freely  competmg 
with  one  another  are  their  own  best 
advertisements,  and  that  the  American 
consumer  is  a  better  educated,  more 
aware  and  dollar-conscious  shopper  with 
every  passing  year.  Consumer  abuses 
are  cumulative,  and  if  they  contmue  and 
mount,  the  American  businessman  and 
producer  will  find  a  climate  of  distrust 
within  which  it  will  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  operate. 

Therefore,  I  believe  Mrs.  Peterson  has 
done  great  service  to  our  industrial-busi- 
ness-advertising community  by  alertmg 
them  to  abuses  perpetrated  by  a  few  of 
their  number. 

The  consumer  owes  Mrs.  Peterson  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  wUl  grow  as  time 
goes  on  because  it  was  this  altruistic 
woman  '  who  first  spoke  out  against 
abuses  many  were  aware  of,  but  which 
no  one  had  spoken  out  against  before 
with  such  honesty,  forcefulness,  and 
courage.  ., 

As  a  result  of  her  pioneering  actions, 
the  attention  of  our  Nation  has  more 
than  once  been  focused  upon  evils  and 
dangers  that  jeopardize  the  health  of  the 
consuming  public  and  our  dollar. 

Throughout  our  history  there  have 
teen  courageous  trallblazers  who  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  what  they  considered  the 
common  good.  At  times  they  have  suf- 
fered for  their  courage,  beliefs,  and  ac- 
tions. ,      ,  „„ 

Mr.  President,  hindsight  Is  always  20- 
20  As  we  look  back  upon  various  mo- 
ments in  our  history,  the  names  of  these 
people  shine  forth  as  those  who  con- 
demned them  sink  deeper  into  historical 
oblivion.  Society  has  cause  to  bless  the 
names  of  these  people  of  courage. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  will,  I  am  posl- 
Uve.  go  on  to  new  heights  of  public 
service  in  her  lifetime.  But  no  matter 
what  she  may  do  after  this  time,  her 
place  in  historical  perspective  is  guaran- 
teed as  one  who  sought  honesty  in  the 
marketplace,  first-class  goods  for  all  and 
consideration  for  every  one  of  us  who 
goes  forth  to  buy  every  day.  We  each 
owe  her  our  gratitude  and  best  wishes. 


with  him.  He  was  an  untiring  worker, 
promoting  the  cultural,  civic,  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  Fremont  and  its  environs. 
I  mourn  his  death.  My  sympathies 
go  to  his  wife.  Irma.  and  to  his  sons. 
Donald  and  Paul,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Zielsdorf,  of  Sidney,  Ohio. 


THE  25  MILUONTH  NLRB  SECRET 
BALLOT 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
total  of  25  million  ballots  have  been  cast 
in  National  Labor  Relations  Board  sec- 
tions during  the  last  31  years. 

On  the  whole,  these  elections  have 
been  good  for  labor  and  good  for  busi- 
ness We  have  adequate  proof  cf  this  m 
the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  together  sponsored  a  re- 
ception 1  week  ago  to  celebrate  the  cast- 
ing of  the  25  millionth  ballot. 
Furthermore,  Electronics  Industries  As- 
sociation was  cohost  for  a  private  Capi- 
tol Hill  luncheon  sponsored  by  Senate 
and  House  leaders  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

A  public  observance  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  auditorium  saw  the  NLRB 
honor  39-vear-old  Leonard  P.  Sheno.  of 
Carteret  N.J..  a  maintenance  technician 
in  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Woodbridge.  N.J.  Mr.  Sheno 
cast  the  ballot  symbolic  of  the  25  million 
votes  the  NLRB  has  counted  since  1935. 
Even  though  Mr.  Sheno  is  not  from 
my  State  of  Alabama,  the  fact  that  he 
works  for  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  gives  him 
something  in  common  with  the  more 
than  5,000  who  work  at  the  Reynolds 
plant  at  Listerhill,  Ala. 

Those  5,000  workers,  the  Listerhill 
plant  management,  and  I— and,  indeed, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Alabama  business 
leaders  and  workers— congratulate  Mr. 
Sheno,  the  NLRB,  and  those  forward- 
looking  leaders  of  Labor  and  business  who 
have  worked  together  through  the  years 
to  settle  labor-management  problems  by 
peaceful  means. 


CHINA  IN  TURMOIL 


DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  J.  DAUBEL 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gretted to  learn  yesterday  of  the  passing 
of  Francis  J.  Daubel,  the  publisher  of 
the  Fremont,  Ohio.  News-Messenger. 
Mr.  Daubel  had  published  the  Fremont 
Messenger  for  41  years.  I  knew  him 
personally,  and  always  found  great  com- 
fort and  joy  in  the  meetings  which  I  had 
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Mr  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  by  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  the  turmoil  of  mainland  China 
is  explored  in  the  context  of  what  has 
been  called  the  cold  war.    It  is  a  good 
thing  for  troubled  China,  the  editorial 
points  out.  that  blinkered  antagonists. 
East  and  West,  are  unable  to  fulfill  Mao 
Tse-tung's  fears  of  an  anti-Chinese  al- 
liance.    Indeed,  as  the  editorial  points 
up  the  current  furor  over  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
make  one  think  that  the  presence  of  a 
few  Soviet  bureaucrats  in,  say.  Chicago 
was  going  to  undermine  our  Republc: 
like  that  Ulk  of  expanded  trade  is  dis- 
astrous because  poor,  simple-minded,  and 
innocent  Americans  just  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  match  wits  with  the  \M.\y  Rus- 
sians. ^      ..      . 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
these  ideas  any  more  than  do  the  editors 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  think 
their  views  contained  In  the  editorial  en- 
titled "China  in  Turmoil."  are  pertinent. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

China  in  Turmoh. 

So  vast  is  our  country  that  no  fable  could 
do  justice  to  its  vastness.  the  heavens  can 
scarcely  span  It^and  Peking  Is  only  a  dot 
In  it  and  the  imperial  palace  less  than  a 
dot  '  'Vnd  besides,  any  tidings,  even  if 
thev  did  reach  us.  would  arrive  far  too  late, 
would  have  become  obsolete  long  before  they 
reached  us.  .      .  „,  . 

—Kafka,  The  Great  Wall  of  China. 

There    is   something    awesome    about    the 
spectacle    cf    a    great    nation    tearing    lt*elf 
anart      This   is    the   torment   of   China,    the 
ancient  land  where  man  first  invented  paper 
and  silk  and  gunpowder;  the  vast  land^far 
larger    than    the    United    States,    extending 
from  the  world's  highest  mountains  to  one 
of  its  grinunest  deserts;   the  swarming    and 
where  one  fourth  of  the  human  race  lives 
and  works  In  perpetual  poverty.     For  nearly 
two   decades   it    had    seemed   that   Mao   Tse- 
tunes  revolution  had  finally  brought  a  kind 
of  order  and  even  progress  out  of  the  gigantic 
chaos    that    is    China.     It    has    been    a    hard 
order    and    a     hard     progress.    God    knows_ 
founded  on   mass   executions,  and   rat  oned 
hunger,   and   forced   labor   for   the  millions, 
but    vear  bv  vear.  the   facu.ries  were  built, 
-nd  thev  produced,  and  China  began  to  recog- 
nize itself  again  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
Dowers      But  for  months  now.  the  harsh  dls- 
Spline  of  communist  rule  has  been  glv  ng 
wav   to   rioting   and   confusion   until   China 
today  seems  in  a  state  of  virtual  anarchy. 

It  "is   impossible,   of   course,   to   know.     In 
reading  newspaper  reports  from  Tokyo^which 
quote    Japanese    correspondents    in    Peking, 
who   in   turn   are   quoting   wall   posters   de- 
scribing clashes  that  may  or  may  not  have 
occurred  in  Shanghai,  one  realizes  that  the 
MD  between  realitv  and  our  understanding 
Sf  reality  has  never  been  wider.   .Observing 
China's  '"'great  cultural  revolution    has  been 
compared  to  observing  a  raven  flV'fe  through 
a  midnight  sky.  and  Interpreting  It  bas  been 
compared  to  interpreting  the  struggle  of  two 
sea  monsters,  fighting  to  the  death  under- 
water     But  the  two  basic  forces  seem  to  be 
those  traditional  antagonists,  the  visionaries 
and  the  technicians.    On  the  o..e  side  stands 
the  legendary  old  Mao,  creator  of  Communist 
China,  marshaung  his  hysterica    young  Red 
Guards    to    maintain    the    "purity      of    the 
revolution;    on    the    other,    the    headers    of 
the    party    bureaucracy    are    entrenched    in 
powe?  and   committed   to   the   post -revolu- 
tionary reahtles.    Mao  has  gigantic  prestige, 
and  the  passion  of  his  beliefs,  but  his  op- 
ponentB   may   have   a   greater   ^trength-the 
power  to  obstruct  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  aged  leader  Is  running  out  of  time. 

Neither  side  shows  any  sign  of  compromise 
with  the  outside  world.  At  the  height  of  the 
storm,  China's  Propagandists  continue  to 
cry  imprecations  against  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  rampaging 
crowds  rough  up  the  hated  foreigners  Rus- 
sians and  West  Europeans  alike.  But  pre- 
cisely because  Peking's  Internal  crisis  has 
veered  and  wavered  for  so  long,  the  struggle 
that  ravages  China  can  provide  a  respite  for 
China's  enemies  It  is  often  argued  that 
dictators  create  foreign  crises  to  solve  theu- 
domestic  problems,  but  this  Is  not  easy  when 
a  nations  rulers  are  at  war  among  them- 
selves. At  such  times  a  nation  Is  vulnerable 
and  essentially  helpless. 

None  of  this  has  been  lost  on  the 
Europeans,  both  West  and  East.  Helpless 
though  Peking  may  be  at  the  moment,  the 
soviet  union  has  little  desire  to  confront  a 
hostile  China  on  one  flank  and  a  host  le 
NATO  on  the  other.  And  as  Moscow  calls 
home  part  of  its  diplomatic  community  from 
China   It  has  left  llttl«  doubt  that  It  would 
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like  to  Improve  Its  relations  with  the  West- 
net  out  of  any  softening  of  the  spirit  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  common-sense  national 
Interest.  The  smaller  nations  have  acted 
accordingly.  Where  once  the  Germans  and 
East  Europeans  refused  to  deal  with  each 
other.  Bonn  established  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions With  Romania  last  month  and  expects 
to  work  out  simllBJ  ties  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
E!urope. 

Only  in  the  United  States,  it  seems,  do 
men  in  hl?h  positions  cling  to  the  myths 
of  the  Cold  War  at  its  coldest,  the  myth 
that  all  Communists  of  all  countries  are 
Identical  robots,  that  all  are  united  In  a  vast 
consDiracv.  that  all  are  dedicated  solely  to 
spying  and  siibotage.  The  plan  to  open  more 
U.S.  consulates  In  Russia,  in  exchange  for  a 
similar  number  of  Soviet  consulates  here, 
was  proposed  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
signed  fully  two  years  ago.  but  recent  Sen- 
ate hearings  sometimes  made  it  sound  as 
though  the  presence  of  a  few  Soviet  bureau- 
crats in  Chicago  would  undermine  the  Re- 
public. And  on  the  more  important  ques- 
tion of  expanded  trade  between  the  U.S.  and 
Russia,  the  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
Americans  are  too  simple  and  innocent  to 
work  out  an  equitable  exchange  of  goods  with 
the  wily  Russians. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
xenophobic  view  of  the  world  that  he  has 
always  suspected  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S. 
of  Joining  forces  against  China.  It  Is  a  good 
thing  for  China  that  Its  antagonists  are  too 
blinkered  by  their  own  ideology  to  explore 
anything  as  daring  as  that. 


LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  concerned  about  poverty  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  and  I  for  one  am  delight- 
ed that  we  are  doing  something  about  it. 
The  antipoverty  programs  proposed  by 
the  President  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1964  have  been,  in  the  main,  suc- 
cessful. These  programs  have  taught 
thousands  of  economically  deprived  citi- 
zens how  to  read  and  write;  these  pro- 
grams have  given  the  underprivileged 
basic  skills  they  did  not  have  before;  and 
most  important  of  all,  they  have  given 
hope  where  there  was  none  before. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  basic  that  the  po- 
tential labor  force  being  created  by  anti- 
poverty  programs  must  eventually  have 
jobs.  It  is  most  certainly  not  the  objec- 
tive of  President  Johnson  or  of  Congress 
to  have  created  better  qualified  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  submit  that 
there  are  Federal  programs  which  create 
productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  is 
the  local  development  company  loan  pro- 
gram, which  Is  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  creative  federalism  that 
President  Johnson  and  this  administra- 
tion are  using  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Nation  in  this  decade,  the  local 
development  program  also  creates  an  ef- 
fective partnership  between  the  private 
and  public  sector  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

Public-spirited  citizens  first  join  to- 
gether to  form  a  corporation  and  raise 
funds  to  expand  existing  small  busi- 
nesses or  to  help  attract  new  industry  to 
their  community.  These  corporations 
determine  what  projects  may  be  best 
suited  to  develop  the  economic  potential 
of  their  own  community. 


Once  the  local  group  has  raised  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  needed  for  the  project, 
the  corporation  may  then  apply  to  SBA 
for  the  remaining  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project.  In  communities  of  50.0C0 
or  more  the  local  group  raises  20  percent. 
a  private  lending  institution  40  percent, 
and  SBA  40  percent. 

SBA's  loan  funds  may  be  used  to  ac- 
quire land,  to  construct  buildings,  to 
buy  machinery,  or  to  convert,  expand,  or 
modernize  a  plant. 

The  SBA  is  doing  an  excellent  job 
through  this  program  of  helping  small 
firms,  and  of  strengthening  the  economic 
stability  of  local  communities  and 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  learned  from 
SBA  that  my  own  State  of  Minnesota 
was  the  first  in  the  entire  country  to  pass 
the  100  mark  in  local  development  com- 
pany loans  approved  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  These  loans  to 
small  businesses  in  Minnesota  have 
created  nearly  3.000  job  opportimities 
that  did  not  previously  exist. 

Mr.  President  I  commend  the  SBA  and 
the  administration  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  outstanding,  yet  very  low- 
cost  program  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


THE     PEACE     CORPS-      PROGRESS: 
ITS  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  recommend  for  the  attention 
of  Senators  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  remarkable  document 
tells  a  story  about  the  unique  achieve- 
ments of  this  young  agency. 

This  report  also  promises  that  the 
Peace  Corps'  progress  will  continue  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  its  Director 
Jack  Vaughn.  We  are  fortunate  that 
President  Johnson  had  the  foresight  to 
entrust  the  fortunes  of  this  important 
enterprise  to  the  hands  of  a  man  as 
competent  and  responsible  as  Mr. 
Vaughn. 

I  have  supported  the  Peace  Corps  idea 
from  its  earliest  advancement  and  sup- 
ported the  original  bill  and  its  later 
enlargements.  In  my  travels  in  other 
countries.  I  have  found  the  Peace  Corps 
to  be  of  great  service  and  value. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  my  325  fel- 
low 1  exans  who  are  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  They  are  not  only  providing  val- 
uable services,  but  are  accimiulatlng  ex- 
periences which  will  make  them  more 
productive  and  better  Informed  citizens 
of  the  communities  to  which  they  will 
return  at  the  end  of  their  Peace  Corps 
service.  Our  Nation,  the  world  com- 
munity, and  Texas  will  be  richer  as  a 
result  of  their  service. 


GRAGG-SHERRILL  POST,  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION,  PROTESTS  TOPLESS 
GO-GO  GIRLS  FOR  VIETNAM  GI'S 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  Gragg-Sherrill  Post 
No.  248  of  the  American  Legion,  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  To  Protest  Against  Topless 

Go-Go    Girls    fob   Vietnam    GI's    Enter- 
tainment 

Whereas,  a  news  release  appearing  on 
March  2.  1967,  alleges  that: 

A  businessman  revealed  plans  Wednesday 
to  "bring  America  to  our  boys  overseas"  by 
opening   a   topless   discotheque   In   Vietnam, 

"We  think  this  will  be  fun  for  the  GIs." 
said  Richard  L.  Bast  of  Washington.  "Thla 
will  be  the  sort  of  club  servicemen  are  used 
to  at  home,  but  can't  find  In  Saigon." 

He  said  the  firm  of  Redex-Vletnam,  Inc., 
Is  selecting  10  to  25  American  girls  of  "high 
caliber"  to  open  In  the  club  In  about  eight 
weeks. 

"We  feel  this  entertainment  will  be  well 
received."  said  Bast,  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Asia.  "The  topless  Idea  originally  came 
from  the  military  itself.  An  Army  colonel 
friend  pointed  out  that  servicemen  are 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  and  are  used  to 
topless  girls." 

"Then  they  get  to  Vietnam  and  find  noth- 
ing like  home  This  can  be  a  morale  prob- 
lem." Bast  said.  "We  want  our  girls  to  con- 
tribute to  the  war  effort.  During  the  day 
they  may  visit  hospitals." 

Bast  said  his  associate  In  the  night  club 
Is  Nguyen  Ba  Hung  of  Saigon.  He  said  a 
license  has  been  approved  and  a  site  chosen. 

Prospective  recruits  are  to  be  given  lie 
detector  tests,  he  said.  "We'd  be  out  of 
business  fast  If  we  shipped  some  communists 
over  there.  These  are  going  to  be  nice, 
wholesome  American  girls." 

Newspaper  ads  require  applicants  to  be 
between  21  and  26,  single  and  willing  to  sign 
a  six  month  contract  which  stipulates  that 
they  remain  unmarried.  "We  do  not  want 
any   hard-bitten  strippers,"  Bast  said. 

"They'll  be  topless  on  stage,  which  I'm 
sure  will  appeal  to  the  GI.  When  they  mix 
with   patrons,  they  will  be  covered." 

Prices  are  steep  compared  with  stateside 
standards:  $5  admission  and  a  minimum  of 
$10  00  worth  of  beer  or  whisky.  "For  $15 
the  OI  will  have  rock'n'roll  to  listen  to  and 
American  girls  to  observe, "  he  said.  "A  bar- 
gain."    Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  Gragg-Sherrlll  Post  No.  248, 
The  American  Legion,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
other  war  veterans,  patriotic,  religious,  civic 
and  other  local  organizations  and  Individuals 
In  formal  meeting  assembled  In  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  this  3rd  day  of  March,  1967 
that: 

1)  We  emphatically  deplore  and  protest 
against  the  appearance  of  so-called  topless, 
American,  go-go  girls,  strippers  a!id  other 
ecdysiasts  as  entertainers  on  programs  staged 
for  our  American  servicemen  or  women  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere; 

2)  That  the  United  States  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  take  remedial  action  to 
require  the  Immediate  revocation  of  visas  or 
permits  of  any  nature  granting  the  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States  for  overseas  sta- 
tions of  our  Armed  Forces  of  such  American 
go-go  grlrls,  strippers  and  other  ecdysiasts  and 
to  their  business  agents  and  managers  or  em- 
ployers; and  to  deny  the  Issuance  of  such 
vls.as  and  permits  In  the  future; 

3)  The  United  States  State  Department, 
Defense  Department  or  other  concerned  de- 
partment, take  the  necessary  measures  to  ob- 
tain the  revocation  of  licenses  or  permits 
issued  by  the  Vietnam,  Saigon  and  similar 
governments  and  agencies  permitting  the  op- 
eration of  clubs  which  stage  the  appearance 
of  American  go-go  girls,  topless  or  otherwise, 
strippers  and  other  ecdysiasts  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  servicemen  and  women;  and 
to  Insure  that  no  licenses  or  permits  for  such 
purposes  are  Issued  In  the  future: 

4»  The  Army  colonel  who  is  alleged  to  have 
said,  In  effect,  that  servicemen  shipp>ed  from 
San  Francisco  are  used  to  topless  girls  be  in- 
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y^tigated;  and  if  tJae  allegaUons  are  found 
to'  be  true  that  the  said  Army  colonel  be 
subject  to  the  appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion for  m.iklng  irresponsible  and  derogatory 
rem:i.-ks  to  the  detriment  of  our  country's 
defenders,  our  servicemen  and  women. 

5)  This  entire  Immoral,  evil,  degrading, 
alleged  plan,  with  its  direct  accusation  of 
debauchery,  lechery,  moral  turpitude,  de- 
pravity and  degradation  being  either  Inher- 
ent in  or  inculcated  by  association  In  our 
Armed  Forces  is  calculated  to  destroy  the 
uust  of  all  peoples  of  all  faiths  throughout 
the  world  in  the  morality.  Ideals  and  Integrity 
of  the  United  Si.ites  of  America  and  its 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  subject  us  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  communistic  nations; 

6)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  leaders  of  our  State  and  Defense  De- 
pariments.  to  our  Congressmen,  the  press  and 
first  of  all  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

EAST-WEST  TRADE 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  text  of  the  speech  delivered 
on  Monday  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson]  to  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Tacoma.  Wash., 
on  the  subject  of  East-West  trade.  The 
Senator  has  stated  quite  well  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  ahead  with  measures 
to  improve  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  spite  of  the  pall  cast  on  East- 
West  relations  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Senator  Magnusou  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  The  Committee 
on  Commerce,  under  his  leadership,  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  East-West 
trade  relations  for  a  number  of  years 
and  last  fall  the  Senator  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  he  talked  with  many 
trade  officials  and  political  leaders. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  I  do  not  agree  on  some  foreign 
policy  issues,  such  as  Vietnam,  we  do  see 
eye  to  eye  en  the  political  significance  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  His  speech  is  a  commonsense, 
rational  approach  to  what  is  all  too 
often  an  emotional  subject,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  Senators  and  other  readers 
of  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  coricent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Senator  Looks  at  East-West  Trade 
(By  Senator  Warren  G.  Macnuson,  to  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  Mar.  6,  1967) 
His  name  may  be  Ivanoff  or  lonescu:  his 
home.  Sofia  or  Bucharest.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party; 
In  any  event,  he  has  learned  to  survive  and 
get  ahead  in  a  Communist  state.  He  may 
be  the  director  of  a  State  trading  company, 
the  manager  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
geared  for  exports.  Chief  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Ministry,  or, 
believe  It  or  not,  the  Vice  President  of  a 
Communist   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

As  ftr-'nre  as  h!s  name  and  language  and 
as  foreign  his  politics  and  economics — you 
and  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
this  fellow.  To  us,  he  represents  a  growing 
challenge  and  opportunity,  and  that  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  are  what  this  coun- 
try's East-We^t  Trade  policy  Is  all  about. 

For  at  least  ten  years  now.  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been  un- 
dergoing a  revolutionary  reversal  of  their  re- 
lationship   to    the    industrialized,    capitalist 


West.  Stalin  was  determined  to  weld  the 
Communist  Bloc  Into  a  self-contained  eco- 
nomic and  political  whole,  totally  independ- 
ent economically,  as  well  as  politically,  from 
the  West.  Trade  was  tolerated  only  to  meet 
emergency  needs,  or  to  supply  prototype 
plant  and  equipment  to  be  copied  and  repro- 
duced. The  Bloc  was  gripped  In  a  state  of 
economic  Isolation  which  the  economists  call 
"autarky." 

Stalin  died.  The  West  prospered  beyond 
our  brightest  hopes  and  expectations,  while 
the  Communist  East  bogged  down  In  the 
rigidities  and  waste  of  Communist  dogmas. 
As  the  political  grip  of  Moscow  on  the  satel- 
lite capitals  relaxed  perceptively,  the  na- 
tional self-interest  of  each  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  began  to  assert  Itself — 
even  within  the  local  Communist  Party  su- 
perstructures which  the  Russians  had  placed 
In  power. 

Gradually  at  first,  then  with  a  quickened 
pace,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  turned 
to  their  traditional  trading  partners  in  the 
West — not  to  exploit  one-shot  deals — but  to 
reinstate  the  mutually  beneficial  long  term 
partnerships  on  which  Europe  thrived  be- 
fore the  erection  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

To  rebuild  economies  shattered  by  the 
war  and  shuttered  by  the  inefBciencies  of 
Communist  planning,  these  countries  looked 
to  England,  France,  Italy  and,  ironically. 
West  Germany  to  supply  the  sinews  of  mod- 
ern Industrial  economies. 

But  from  the  beginning  the  shopping  lists 
carried  by  the  Communist  buyers  from  the 
East  were  endless,  while  their  pocketbooks 
were  almost  always  bare. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  products  produced 
m  Eastern  Europe  were  shoddy,  untallored 
to  Western  standards.  Not  only  was  the 
quality  Inferior  but  the  Cold  War  Isolation 
of  the  East  had  left  Its  manufacturing  and 
trading  enterprises  grossly  Ignorant  of  prod- 
uct tastes  and  trading  methods  of  the  West. 
The  Communist  Party  "Apparachlk"  who 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  shoe  factory  be- 
cause of  his  political  reliability  may  have 
been  a  deadly  guerrilla  fighter  In  the  revolu- 
tion, but  he  met  his  factory's  quota  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  by  produc- 
ing 200.000  left  shoes!  And  few  were  the 
Party  faithful  who  could  strike  a  hard  bar- 
gain over  a  negotiations  table  with  Western 
biislnessmen. 

Bankers  hardly  fit  the  stereotype  of  the 
victorious  proletariat,  but  how  do  you  fi- 
nance exports  and  imports  without  a  modern 
banking  system?  And  if  you  are  hostile  to 
visitors,  buyers  and  money-laden  tourists 
will  shunt  you  for  friendlier  climates. 

So  if  you  are  a  Communist  state  In  Eastern 
Europe  faced  with  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  products  and  know-how  from  the  West, 
some  inevitable  and  very  Interesting  things 
begin  to  happen  to  you. 

First,  you  become  less  concerned  with  Party 
loyalty  and  more  concerned  with  ability  in 
your  choice  of  enterprise  managers — speclfl- 
callv,  the  ability  to  turn  a  profit,  a  word 
which  slowly  creeps  back  Into  your  vocabu- 
lary. You  look  for  able,  young,  university 
graduates  with  ambition  and,  with  surpris- 
ing frequency,  you  even  rehabilitate  pre-war 
merchants  who  have  been  barely  existing  on 
the  fringes  of  your  Communist  state. 

And  then  you  turn  increasingly  to  greater 
mirket  incentives  for  firms  and  workers. 
Pro't  rather  than  quantity  becomes  the  key 
to  production.  Labor  and  management  are 
rewarded  with  bonuses  not  for  exceeding  ar- 
bitrary quotas  of  inferior  widgets  which  no 
one  will  buy.  but  for  producing  quality  wid- 
gets sold  at  a  profit. 

Gradually,  your  closely  controlled  economy 
aad  society  begins  to  loosen  up.  All  of  your 
export  executives  must  learn  English,  because 
English  is  now  the  dominant  International 
language  of  traders.  Also,  the  Chamber  of 
Com.ner-e  subscribfs  to  Time  Manizive  and 
t:  ■  L-r.^.on  Economist. 


The  wife  of  a  Communist  news  correspond- 
ent edits  an  English  language  export  promo- 
tion journal.  To  practice  English  she  listens 
to  Willis  Conover.  Do  you  know  who  he  Is? 
I  didn't,  until  I  Ulked  with  the  people  In 
Europe.  He  is  the  star  Disc  Jockey  of  Voice 
of  America. 

Travel  to  the  West  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  the  conscientious  commercial  repre- 
sentative in  London  or  New  York  can't  shut 
himself  up  In  the  self-contained  cell  of  his 
embassy  or  legation.  He  has  to  get  out  and 
mix  and  sell.  And  then  he  gets  corrupted 
by  Western  influences,  begins  to  dress  well. 
wants  a  car — an  American  car.  One  young 
fellow  who  led  a  Communist  Trade  Delega- 
tion to  Egypt  told  us  that  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  Cairo  he  headed  for  the  latest 
James  Bond  movie — despite  the  official  view 
of  his  government  that  James  Bond  is  the 
prototype  of  the  reactionary  imperialist.  He 
envies  the  open  political  views  of  his  Western 
counterparts.  Soon  he  begins  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  political  joke  or  two  on  his  own 
government. 

"Why  don't  Hungarian  workers  go  on 
strike.''  one  Hungarian  asked  us.  The 
answer,  "Because  nobody  would  know  the 
difference." 

"Why  doesn't  Switzerland  have  a  Com- 
munist government?  Because  It  is  too  small 
to  afford  It." 

The  Communist  trader  begins  to  think  of 
himself  more  as  a  trader  and  less  as  a  Com- 
munist. We  asked  a  director  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Br.nk  for  one  of  the  Eastern  European 
countries  how  he  would  characterize  his 
work.  "I  would  like  to  think  of  myself  as 
a  merchant  banker.  Just  like  the  English 
merchant  bankers." 

"I  would  like  to  forget  that  I  am  working 
for  the  government"  the  head  of  one  trading 
company  told  us  and  another,  who  had  been 
the  director  of  an  exporting  enterprise  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  watching  it  expand  and 
grow,  proudly  referred  to  it  as  "my  company." 
Competition  creeps  in.  Two  or  three  trad- 
ing companies  compete  over  who  can  do  the 
best  Job  buying  and  selling  heavy  machinery. 
A  state  manufacturing  enterprise  with  vague 
Jurisdictional  lines  and  a  hustling  managing 
director  decides  It  can  build  and  operate 
chicken  processing  plants  more  efficiently 
than  the  outfit  that  Is  doing  the  Job  now— 
and  does. 

How  do  these  Eastern  traders  feel  about 
America?  "As  a  businessman."  he  will  tell 
you.  he  has  the  greatest  admiration  for 
American  goods,  technology  production  tech- 
niques, and  our  ability  to  deliver  on  time. 
The  way  to  say  know-how  In  Rumania  Is 
"know-how." 

He  likes  Americans — he  likes  to  deal  with 
them.  He  respects  and  trusts  the  American 
business  ethic.  If  he  had  ei-ough  dollars. 
he  would  buy  everything  from  the  Americans. 
And  he  likes  Americans  personally,  as  he 
gets  to  know  them.  The  Agricultural  Min- 
ister of  one  of  the  Eastern  countries  has  come 
to  the  United  States  several  times  to  purchase 
plants  and  equipment  and  has  developed 
close  friendship  with  the  Americans  with 
whom  he  deals.  One  told  me  that  he  had 
brought  the  Minister  to  his  home  in  the  Mid- 
West  for  a  weekend  of  relaxation  and.  on 
Sunday  morning,  asked  his  guest  If  he  would 
join  the  family  at  church.  The  Minister  re- 
plied that  he  would  like  to  go.  if  it  were  a 
small  church,  where  no  one  would  see  him. 
How  doet,  he  feel  about  Vietnam?  He 
wishes  it  would  go  away.  Does  he  have  a 
mlssionarv  zeal  to  spread  Communism 
throughout  the  w.irld''  Not  likely.  Aggres- 
sive exp.inslon  of  Communism  threatens 
peaceful  relations  with  the  West  is  a  threat 
to  his  Job. 

In  short,  we  have  a  stake  In  the  new  breed 
of  Communist  traders  because  they  have  a 
stake  ir  us. 

.' u/.ij  e  t' e  ecret  police  in  h:s  country 
t"\re  len  to  arrest  a  tourist  who  tries  to  talk 
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pontics  with  a  citizen.  The  trader  protests, 
•Leave  tiie  tourist  alone,  we  need  hard  cur- 
rency." 

He  wants  to  buy  a  corn  flake  or  potato 
chip  factory  from  an  American  firm.  He  is 
hoping  that  the  United  Suites  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control  will  grant  an  export  license. 
Does  he  want  his  government  to  annoutice 
that  it  is  shortly  sending  volunteers  to  Viet- 
nam? He  does  not.  He  does  not  want  to 
rock  the  boat  and  lose  the  contract. 

But  the  manager  of  a  state  trading  com- 
pany has  h-.s  problems  He  promises  the 
combine  that  manages  all  food  processing 
that  tlie  .Americans  will  deliver  a  corn  flake 
factory  fas'er  and  better  than  anyone  else. 
The  Foreign  Trade  Bank  allocates  precious, 
hard-enrned  currency  for  the  factory  and 
the  contract  is  negotiated  and  signed.  But 
the  Young  Amerlc.^.ns  for  Freedom  decide  to 
picket  the  firm  that  Is  selling  the  plant  (one 
Rumanian  official  said  he  knew  it  was  the 
■Young  Democrats"  that  were  the  root  of  the 
trouble ) .  The  American  firm  now  gets  cold 
feet  and  cancels  the  contract,  at  the  last 
minute. 

The  Pood  combines  Five  Year  Plan  for  pro- 
ducing corn  flakes  is  shot  and  the  plant 
manager  blames  his  Trade  Ministry  for  get- 
ting involved  with  the  no-good  Americans. 
And  do  vou  know  who  Is  happy  with  this 
result?  The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
are  happy  with  the  result  and  the  Commu- 
nist Secret  Police  are  happy  with  the  result. 
Communist  hard  liners  rub  their  hands  and 
say  "See.  we  told  you  so.  To  trade  with  the 
Americans  is  to  buy  trouble.  Capitalists  are 
no good." 


"You  kept  us  from  sending  volunteers  to 
Vietnam,  you  kept  our  shipments  of  sup- 
plies limited,  vou  muzzled  our  military  men 
and  our  diplomats,  all  because  of  this  ridicu- 
lous notion  of  co-exlstlng  with  the  West. 
It  Is  time  to  forget  this  nonsense  and  get  on 
with  our  wars  of  liberation." 

The  position  and  moderating  Influence  of 
the  traders  declines 

This  is  where  our  own  East-West  Trade 
Policy  comes  In.  and  It  might  be  useful  for  us 
at  this  point  to  briefly  review  that  policy. 

Oenerallv  speaking,  cur  relations  with  the 
Communist  world  In  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  have  had  both  defensive  and  afflrm- 
atlve  aspects. 

Defensively  during  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  United  States  has  had  to 
confront  Communist  military  aggression,  and 
subversion  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  This 
we  have  done,  this  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
long  as  necessary.  We  believe  In  and  we 
abide  by  the  principle  that  no  power  has 
the  right  to  Impose  Its  Ideas  or  Its  system 
on  others  through  the  use  of  arms. 

Greece  was  threatened  by  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  Inamedlate  post  war  years:  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Greece. 
We  did  not  hesitate  to  send  oiu-  young  men 
and  commit  o\vc  resources  to  the  Korean  War 
to  Insure  that  peace  and  stability  would  pre- 
vail In  the  North  Pacific.  Because  we  did  not 
hesitate.  Communist  China  as  well  as  Stalin's 
Russia  learned  painfully  and  at  considerable 
cost  that  the  United  SUtes  Is  unflinching 
when  faced  with  the  threat  of  force. 

In  Europe  we  have  made  It  clear  to  friends 
and  foes  alike  that  we  stand  by  our  commit- 
ments. We  have  been  tested  twice  In  Berlin, 
and  today  the  citizen  of  Berlin  does  not  fear 
for  his  future.  When  the  Soviet  leadership 
concluded  that  we  could  not  be  stared  down 
In  a  nuclear  confrontation  through  the 
planting  of  missiles  In  Cuba,  we  stood  firm. 
Circumspection  prevailed. 

And  so.  fitfully  and  painfully,  a  measure 
of  restraint  has  come  to  characterize  Ameri- 
can-Soviet rclati  ins.  Make  no  mistake  of  It. 
this  restraint  exists  primarily  because  we 
have  permitted  the  Soviets  no  Illusions  about 
our  willingness  and  determination  to  meet 
force  with  force. 

This  is  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  today.  The 
tsatie  there  Is  not  a  local  one.    The  stake  Is 


the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  strategic  course 
International  Communism  will  follow  in  this 
decade  In  Europe  and  Korea,  they  tried 
open  force  and  failed.  In  Vietnam,  by  adcpt- 
Ing  the  coloring  of  a  national  "war  of  libera- 
tion" they  are  testing  the  efficacy  of  covert 
force.  , 

By  standing  firm,  as  we  are.  we  are  al?o 
strengthening  the  hand  of  those  Communists, 
such  as  the  traders  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
who  seek  to  discourage  International  adven- 
tures which  threaten  the  life  line  of  trade. 
While  these  defensive  aspects  of  our  policy 
have  been  designed  to  dampen  the  appetites 
of  the  radical  Communists,  the  affirmative 
aspects  have  been  designed  to  extend  a  firm 
hand  to  the  moderates  who  shun  aggres- 
sion. We  helped  Yugoslavia  with  its  efforts 
to  maintain  Independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  have  helped  Yugoslavia  to 
move  away  from  doctrinaire  Communism  to 
a  freer  economic  and  political  system. 

President  Eisenhower  sxipplied  surplus 
grains  to  Poland  partly  In  response  to  that 
country's  maintenance  of  a  free  enterprise 
agricultural  system. 

Now  we  are  attempting  to  .strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Eastern  traders.  Proposing  to 
Congress  the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act, 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  sponsor  in 
the  Senate,  President  Johnson  has  demon- 
strated to  the  East  his  good  faith  In  seeking 
to  abolish  the  discriminatory  tariff  rates  im- 
posed during  the  ice  age  of  the  Cold  War. 

Step  by  step  we  are  attempting  to  build 
those  bridges  of  confidence  which  must  be- 
come thoroughfares  If  peace  Is  ever  to  re- 
turn to  this  planet  which  we  share,  like  It  or 
not,  with  the  Communists. 

We  have  now  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  a  treaty  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space.  We  have  concluded  a  civil  air  agree- 
ment providing  direct  air  service  between 
New  York  and  Moscow.  I.  myself,  have 
been  deeply  Involved  In  the  recent  conclu- 
sion of  a  tust  and  reasonable  Fisheries  Agree- 
ment. The  result  has  been  an  agreement  far 
more  favorable  than  we  earlier  thought  pos- 
sible. The  Soviet  negotiators  accepted  log- 
ical recommendations  without  trying  to 
Interject    cold    war    objections 

We  have  renewed  the  US-USSR  Exchange 
Agreement  for  another  two  years.  We  now 
have  before  us  In  the  Senate  for  ratification 
the  US-Sovlet  Consular  Convention  which 
would  constitute  an  unprecedented  break- 
through, furnishing  protection  to  American 
travelers  and  American  consular  officials  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  making  substan- 
tial progress  toward  an  agreement  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  guarantee  commercial  credits 
to  Poland.  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, as  well  as  Rumania.  Export  con- 
trols have  been  amended  to  permit  the  sale, 
under  simplified  licensing  procedures  to  East- 
ern Europe,  of  several  hundred  non-strategic 
Items.  Our  Legations  In  Budapest  and 
Sophia  and  the  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
Legations  in  Washington  have  been  raised 
to  the  status  of  embassies. 

We  have  Just  concluded  a  new  two-year 
agreement  with  Rumania  on  Cultural.  Sci- 
entific and  Educational  Exchanges.  And  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  concluded 
agreements  with  several  of  Us  European 
counterparts  for  specific  scientific  exchangee. 
Are  these  efforts  really  worthwhile?  And 
are  they  really  In  our  Interest?  Wouldn't 
we  rather  have  the  Rumanians  making  corn 
flakes  than  Increasing  jet  fuel  production? 

But  does  all  this  answer  the  basic  painful 
question.  "Why  should  we  trade  with  the 
Communists  when  they  are  supplying  the 
weapons  that  kill  our  boys  In  Vietnam? 
Fortunately,  the  answer  cannot  be  as  simple 
as  the  question,  but  there  Is  an  answer. 

First  and  foremost  trade  In  strategic  goods 
Is  banned,  both  by  agreement  with  our  West- 
ern allies  and  by  our  own  laws,  and  no  one 
proposes  to  lift  that  ban.     Second,  nothing 


that  ■we  do  on  ova  ■txade  policy  will  deny 

the  North  Vietnamese  access  lo  any  military 
equipment.  The  Communist  world  Is  self- 
sufficient  m  military  production  and  has 
been  for  many  years. 

Ironically,  the  Russians  are  supplying  us 
with  scarce  magnesium,  vital  to  U.S.  aircraft 
production  and  therefore  to  the  Vietnam  war 
effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Intelligence  sources 
tell  us  that  the  bulk  of  the  enemy  equip- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  Chinese  In  origin  with 
Soviet  supplies  constituting  a  "relatively 
minor  component."  According  to  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Kohler,  "The  big 
Soviet  military  aid  has  gone  to  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  form  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  and 
missiles  and  radar  and  fighter  planes,  items 
the  Soviets  describe  as  defensive." 

There  seems.  In  fact,  to  have  been  some 
element  of  restraint  here,  perhaps  referred 
by  Moscow  as  paralleling  our  own  limited 
purposes  in  Vietnam. 

Clearly  the  growing  and  continuing  need 
for  trade  with  the  West  docs  act  as  a  re- 
straining Influence  on  the  Communists.  If 
we  remove  that  trade  potential,  then  the 
Communists  will  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
pulling  out  all  the  stops. 

As  Senator  Jackson  observed  in  an  Incisive 
and  compelling  speech,  which  he  made  to  the 
Senate  last  week: 

"We  need  to  learn  the  art  of  doing  two 
things  at  once:  to  work  with  the  Soviet 
Union  where  we  can  and  to  keep  up  our 
strength  as  a  basis  for  working  with  them 
and  for  encouraging  them  to  view  us  with  a 
healthy  respect.  This  Is  not  easy  to  do,  for 
It  Is  an  old  tendency  of  ours  to  see  things  in 
black  and  white  terms,  but  It  Is  the  task  we 
face. 

"In  general,  we  should  be  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Moscow  wherever  our  Interests  and 
theirs  truly  converge.  There  may  therefore 
be  advantages  to  each  side  In  an  expansion 
of  the  peaceful  contacts  growing  out  of  trade 
and  tourism  and  other  exchanges." 

There  Is  perhaps  no  field  as  fertile  for  the 
Monday  morning  quarterback  as  foreign 
policy.  We  could  easily  lose  count  of  the 
foreign  policy  decisions  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades which  have  failed  to  bear  the  test  of 
time  and  reflection. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  in  Its  main  force  and 
objectives,  must  surely  rank  as  a  singular 
American  triumph  In  foreign  diplomacy  as 
well  as  In  international  compassion,  but  we 
may  have  erred  in  coldly  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellites  from  the  Plan.  Of 
course,  we  had  Justification  enough  arising 
from  Stalin's  aggressive  behavior.  But  the 
decision  to  further  Isolate  the  Soviet  Bloc 
may  well  have  strengthened  and  confirmed 
the  worst  suspicions  of  the  Russians  and 
provoked  them  to  veer  more  sharply  along 
the  road  to  the  Cold  War  and  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

I  have  even  less  hesitation  In  Judging  that 
Secretary  Dulles  was  wrong  In  Impeding  the 
free  elections  In  Vietnam  contemplated  by 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreement.  I  disagreed 
with  the  Administration  at  the  time  and  said 

so. 

I  make  these  observations  not  to  uneartn 
old  chestnuts  or  to  pick  the  bones  of  past 
policies  which  may  have  appeared  wise  and 
just  at  the  time,  but  only  to  dramatize  the 
constantly  shifting  nature  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  hazards  of  viewing  both  friendly  and 
hostile  relations  as  permanent  fixtures. 

Change,  rapid  fomenting  change,  char- 
actert^es  not  only  our  society,  but  all  socie- 
ties. Our  challenge  Is  to  recognize.  If  pos- 
sible to  anticipate,  change  and  to  be  alert 
to  respond  to  change. 
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CRISPUS  ATTUCKS  WEEK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Sunday,  March  5,  a  delegation  of  some 
24  persons  representing  the  Crispus  At- 


tucks  Society,  Inc.,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Boston  for  memorial  services  and  the 
laying  of  a  wreath  at  the  Attucks  Monu- 
ment. 

The  pilgrimage  was  the  first  event  of 
a  week  officially  proclaimed  "Crispus  At- 
tucks Week'  in  New  Jersey  in  honor  of 
the  first  patriot  to  give  his  life  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  The  weeklong  celebration  will  be 
climaxed  by  the  Crispus  Attucks  Day 
Parade  in  the  city  of  Newark  this  Sun- 
day. The  parade  is  intended  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can fightingmen  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  Vietnam. 

This  is  only  one  way  in  which  the 
Crispus  Attucks  Society,  dedicated  to 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  American 
Negro,  endeavors  to  bring  into  proper 
focus  an  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  the  invaluable  contributions  men  of 
color  have  made  to  the  American  society. 
The  basic  philosophy  the  society  seeks 
to  emphasize  is,  "It  is  better  to  march 
with  pride — than  in  protest." 

I  commend  the  society  and  its  activi- 
ties to  the  attention  of  Senators  from 
other  States.  It  is  making,  I  believe,  a 
significant  contribution  toward  helping 
the  nation  "march  with  pride"  toward  a 
fuller  realization  of  American  brother- 
hood. 

The  founder  of  the  Crispus  Attucks 
Society  is  John  A.  Thomas.  Other  offi- 
cers of  the  Crispus  Attucks  Day  Parade 
Committee  are: 

General  Chairman:  Capt.  Roscoe  Jennings. 

Honorary  Chairman:  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Ad- 
donlzio. 

Vice  Chairman:  Lewis  N.  Miles,  II. 

Honorary  Vice  Chairman:  James  Threatt. 
Sheriff  Leroy  J.  D'Alola. 

Treasurer:  James  Moore,  Jr. 

Secretary:   Connie  Woodruff. 

Grand  MarshaU:  Timothy  Still. 

Deputy  Grand  Marshall:   Hattle  Coppock. 

Chief  of  Staff:  Det.  William  A.  Stewart. 

Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff:  Melvln  Calloway. 
Officer  Harold  Gibson,  Jenkins  Holman,  Fire- 
man William  Thomas,  Danny  Williams. 

Parade  Adjutant:  John  H.  Brown. 

Asst.  Parade  Adjutant:  Prank  Ray,  Richard 
Lang. 

Public  Relations:   Rudy  Klnchen. 

Publicity:  William  S.  Thomas. 

Trustees:  Irvln  B.  Booker,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
James  E.  Anderson,  Ida  Barker,  Joseph 
James,  Queen  E.  James,  Rev.  Langston  Miles. 
Simeon  Moss,  Rev.  James  E.  Myers.  Loretta 
Starks,  Tally  Talbot,  Annette  Wheeler. 

Committee:  James  Blair.  Cherl  Coleman. 
Patricia  Glbbs,  Barbara  Gibson,  Kenneth  A. 
Gibson,  Hickman  Holmes,  Sarah  Jennings, 
Carolyn  Kelly.  Mae  Massle,  WUUam  Mercer, 
Marlene  Miles,  William  D.  Payne,  George  L. 
Richardson,  Mervln  Robinson,  Bernlce 
Sanders.  Vera  L.  Stewart,  Major  Taylor. 
Stephen  S.  Thomas,  Esta  Williams. 


GUN   CONTROL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unananimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Spiral  to 
a  Gun,"  written  by  Martha  Gellhorn,  and 
published  in  Harpers  magazine  for  Oc- 
tober 1966. 

Miss  Gellhorn  describes  poignantly  the 
brutal  consequences  of  the  mere  avail- 
ability of  guns  which  escalate  a  fist  fight 


to  murder,  and  a  tantrum  to  a  life  in 
the  penitentiary. 

This  article  represents  an  Important 
segment  of  the  American  press,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  Senators  as  they  con- 
sider S.  1,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Code,  title  18,  relating  to  the  un- 
regulated interstate  commerce  in  fire- 
arms. ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Spiral   to   a   Gun 

(By  Martha  Gellhorn)' 
The  St.  Louis  Municipal  Courts  Building 
was  finished  in  1911  and  must  have  seemed 
like  the  last  word  in  Palaces  of  Justice  at  the 
time.  Made  of  gray  stone.  It  is  three  very 
high  storeys  high,  adorned  with  carved 
wreaths  around  impressive  windows,  a  sweep- 
ing front  stairway,  slabs  of  Corinthian  col- 
umns, and  two  large,  handsome  granite 
ladies.  In  1900  hairdos  and  draperies,  loung- 
ing on  the  roof  beside  an  outsize  flowerpot 
which  sprouts  granite  flames.  Except  for 
Juvenile  offenders  and  Federal  offenses,  all 
the  law  violation  of  the  city — from  parking 
tickets  to  murder — Is  brought  to  Judgment 
inside  this  one  building. 

On  weekday  mornings,  the  wide  corridors 
of  the  first  floor  resemble  a  bus  station, 
strewn  with  candy  wrappers,  paper  cups,  and 
cigarette  butts  and  crowded  with  restless 
people.  These  are  the  clientele  of  the  Police 
Courts  (maximum  punishment.  three 
months  in  the  workhouse  and  $500  fine)  and 
the  Courts  of  Criminal  Correction  (maximum 
punishment,  one  year  in  the  City  Jail  and 
$1,000  flnei.  On  the  third  floor,  in  suitable 
quiet  and  decorum,  the  Circuit  Courts 
handle  felonious  (punishment,  from  two 
years  In  the  state  penitentiary  to  death) . 

The  personnel  of  the  courts  is  an  inti- 
mate, practically  permanent  group:  Judges 
are  addressed  as  Judge,  everyone  else  by  first 
names.  It  Is  pleasing  to  hear  a  Judge  call 
a  Special  Assistant  Circuit  Attorney  'Bus- 
ter." during  a  trial  recess.  No  one  can  make 
a  fortune  here;  driving  ambition  would  be 
pointless;  no  one  is  worked  to  ulcers  In  this 
unhurried  atmosphere:  and  no  one  Is  bored 
with  his  Job.  If  you  are  on  the  right  side  of 
the  law.  the  Municipal  Courts  Building  Is 
singularly  agreeable.  To  an  outsider,  con- 
stant dealing  with  crime  and  punishment 
would  seem  melancholy  and  finally  disgust- 
ing. It  is  not.  Crime,  here,  has  a  face  and 
a  story,  and  human  behavior  Is  still  the  most 
fascinating  subject  on  earth.  Crime,  like 
war.  strips  off  everyday  camouflage.  In  these 
courtrooms  you  get  a  full  view  of  the  base- 
ment of  our  society  and  the  basement  life 
that  produces  criminals.  No  one  could  be 
bored  with  that,  though  attitudes  to  the 
work  vary. 

The  majority  of  officials  see  their  function 
and  duty  as  punishment:  catch  and  convict, 
and  the  heavier  the  punishment  the  better; 
keep  the  misfits  out  of  circulation  as  long 
as  possible:  and  protect  the  law-abiding. 
The  minority  cling  to  a  concern  for  Individ- 
uals and  the  tired  but  humane  belief  in  a 
second  chance.  Nobody  talks  of  Justice,  a 
condition  not  to  be  obtained  here  belo'w. 
The  best  that  men  of  goodwill  and  sensitive 
conscience  can  aim  for  Is  the  limiting  of 
Injustice. 

St  Louis  is  the  tenth-largest  city  in  the 
United  States  and  a  steady,  settled  sort  of 
place.  The  law-abiding  population  Is  much 
given  to  civic  responsibility  and  pride.  By 
old  custom,  wealth  Is  not  flaunted  and  pov- 


1  Martha  Gellhorn.  a  correspondent  In  five 
wars,  went  to  Vietnam  this  summer.  She  is 
the  author  of  eleven  books  (chiefly  fiction) 
and  has  studied  and  written  about  the  base- 
ment of  society  since  1936,  when  she  reported 
for  Harry  Hopkins  on  unemployment  relief. 


erty  stays  largely  out  of  sight,  on  side 
streets.  Crime  seems  not  only  dangerous  In 
this  solid  middle-class  setting,  but  abnormal. 
Crime  may  be  expected  in  flashy  cities  like 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  but  It 
Is  a  shock,  here,  to  feel  nervous  about  walk- 
ing in  the  parks  or  on  the  streets  after  dark. 
St.  Loulsans  read  In  their  papers  that  major 
crimes — murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault— have 
Increased  In  their  town  by  8  per  cent  in  1965; 
and  they  are  alarmed  and  Indignant.  Like 
all  other  urban  Americans. 

The  Deputy  Sheriffs  are  old  men  with  a 
tendency  to  wear  their  stomachs  over  their 
belts.      One    of    these    shouts    a    name.      A 
door   to   the   left   of   the   Judges  dais  opens 
and  a  man.  watching  his  feet,  walks  down 
a  few  steps  and  Is  nudged  Into  place,  before 
and  below  the  Judge.     The  man  Is  dressed 
however  as  he  was  when  arrested.    These  are 
the  criminals  who  have  pleaded  guilty;  none 
of  them  are  advertisements  for  the  affluent 
society.     Too  poor  to  pay  a  bondsman's  fee 
and  buy  liberty  until  the  Judge  decides  their 
fate,   too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer,   they  have 
been  locked  In  the  City  Jail  until  this  mo- 
ment.   The   sentencing.     If  It  please   Your 
Honor,   says   an  Assistant   Circuit  Attorney, 
and  recites  the  man's  crime  and  vital  statis- 
tics,   including    any    previous    convictions. 
The  man   waits;   he  has  already  waited  for 
two   months  In   the  cells   down  the   street. 
He    Is    a    Negro,    the    poorest    of    the    poor. 
Crime   Is   a  failure   too.   beginning   with   the 
first  one.  which  leads  Inevitably  to  the  others. 
Who  wants  to  employ   an   unskilled  Negro 
with  a  prison  record?     There  are  more  than 
enough  unskilled  and  unblemished  Negroes. 

TOO    DAZED    TO    UNDERSTAND 

It  goes  briskly  now;  these  confessed  crimi- 
nals are  the  delight  of  the  police,  the  ease 
of  the  Circuit  Attorney's  Office  This  Judge 
Is  a  kind  man;  a  local  newspaper,  when  it 
has  nothing  bettpr  to  do.  howls  at  him  for 
being  too  generous  with  paroles.  The  crimi- 
nal Is  twenty-three  years  old.  thin,  of  medium 
height,  shabby,  his  skin  a  lifeless  soot  color 
He  has  been  In  the  i)enltentiary  almost 
steadily  since  he  was  eighteen;  he  is  a  hope- 
lessly incompetent,  small-time  burglar.  He 
never  tried  for  a  big  haul  and  he  got  nothing 
except  two  different  prison  terms  and.  in  be- 
tween, ninety  days  in  the  workhouse  for 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon  He  has  been 
caught  for  the  third  time.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Hospital 
for  Narcotic  Addicts.  The  Federal  Hospital, 
however.  Is  full  and.  besides,  not  eager  for 
felons. 

The  Judge  says  regretfully  that  his  request 
has  been  turned  down  and  he  will.  Instead, 
be  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  man  cries  out.  'Seven  years!" 
The  cry  becomes  a  choking  sort  of  gasp;  then 
he  is  sobbing.  "Seven  years,  seven  years" 
The  Judge  says  he  is  sorry  and  the  Deputy 
Sheriff  hustles  the  man  back  the  way  he 
came.  He  was  the  only  man.  In  a  month. 
who  showed  emotion  when  the  final  words 
of  the  sentence  were  pronounced  Most  of 
them  seem  too  dazed  to  understand.  All 
courtrooms  have  a  curious  air  of  unreality; 
the  very  rules  of  law  prevent  people  from 
speaking  out  about  real  life. 

An  elderly  white  man.  a  rarity  because  he 
is  white,  shuffles  in;  he  is  fifty-two  and  ■was 
arrested  after  an  accident  caused  by  his 
drunken  driving.  Searching  his  car.  the 
police  found  two  guns  and  a  knife  The  man 
has  been  arrested  five  times  before,  for  drunk- 
enness, gambling,  and  disturbing  the  peace; 
but  never  Jailed.  He  is  a  steady  worker  and 
keeps  saying  this:  years  and  years  at  the  same 
job.  married,  with  one  child.  Why  did  he 
have  that  collection  of  weapons?  He  mum- 
bles Incoherently  about  taking  them  to  a 
friend,  didn't  know  they  were  in  the  car. 
He  is  given  fifty  days  in  the  workhouse,  but 
the  sentence  Is  suspended,  and  he  goes  free 
on  probation. 

Now  It  Is  the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction: 
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a  Negro  Is  In  the  witness  chair,  accused  of 
stealing  tliree  shins  from  a  shop  in  a  slum 
street.      His    face    is    ravaged,    cut    in    black 
stone;  his  body  Is  not  as  old  as  his  face.    The 
prosecuting     Attorney    says    this    man    has 
"numerous   convictions."     The    Judge   asks. 
"Did  you  threaten   to  kill  him?"  indicating 
the   shop  owner,   a  small,   puffy  white  man 
with   glasses.     "I  dldnt   have  no  weapons." 
the  Negro  says.     Who  would  threaten  to  kill 
without  a  gun?     He  needs  a  new  shirt  badly. 
Three  Negro  boys  are  on  trial  in  a  Circuit 
Court   for   attempted   burglary.     The   police 
say    they    were    trying    to    tunnel    their    way 
through    a    brick   wall    Into    a    supermarket. 
The    crimes    often    sound   dotty,    being    the 
h.indiwork   of   pea-brains.     Tliese   boys   had 
enough  moaey  to  pay  a  bondsman  so  they 
cajme  into  court  free.  neat,  and  clean;   they 
they  could  also  hire   a   lawyer.     The   police 
on  the  beat  keep  a  mistrustful  eye  on  Ne- 
groes.    They    arrest    fast,    but   they   are    not 
adequately  trained  to  collect  the  sort  of  evi- 
dence   thnt    stnnd<i    up    infallibly    in    court. 
The  defense  l?.\vyer  is  a  Negro  and  very  tal- 
ented.    The   Jury   Is   not   convinced    by   the 
police  evidence  and  returns  a  verdict  of  Not 
Gulltv.      If   pf'th'n"   pisf   Is   clf-ir.   It   Is  clear 
that  money  m 'ke.'  n  b'.g  difTeren.''e.     Al!  men 
are  equal  before  the  law  but  some  are  more 
equal    than   others.     A    man    is   a    lot   more 
equal  If  he  walks  into  court  from  the  street, 
not  the  City  Jail,  wearing  a  clean  shirt  and 
a   pressed   suit,   w/tth   a  good  lawyer   oy   his 
side. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  Parole  Office  Is 
more  revealing  than  the  cotirts,  where  des- 
peration and  muddle  and  humanity  are 
smoothed  out  into  fancy  questions  and  in- 
complete answers:  "Were  you  In  close  prox- 
imity to  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent?" "Prior  to  this  incident,  were  any 
words  spoken  to  you  by  the  accused?"  In 
the  Parole  Office  a  cheerful  young  Negro  is 
reporting  to  a  new.  sympathetic,  young  white 
Parole  Officer.  Tliey  chat  inside  a  glass 
cubicle;  it  was  rather  like  a  friendly  consul- 
tation between  patlont  and  fiunlly  physician. 
The  Negro  had  been  convicted  of  burglary, 
nothing  much;  another  case  of  stealing 
from  need.  Now.  free  on  parole,  he  has 
miraculously  found  a  Job  at  $40.00  a  week. 
for  a  thirty-hour  week,  and  can  spend  $20.00 
of  his  wages  on  fun.  and  It  is  glided  heaven 
after  Alabama,  his  home  state.  He  goes 
bowling,  has  a  few  beers,  takes  in  the  movie 
shows,  knows  a  girl:  bliss.  "There's  very 
little  sign  of  the  criminal  mentality  around 
here."  I  suggest  -Oh.  no."  says  the  young 
Parole  Officer.  "They're  Just  uneducated 
and  ciumb  and  unlucky,  most  of  them. 
They're  pretty  nice  people." 

A  white  boy  checks  in   now.  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  recently  widowed,  and  beside 
herself  with  anxiety— the  boy  has  had  an- 
other  run-in   with    the   poUce.     The  boy  Is 
nineteen,    with    rimless   glasses   and   a   weak 
chin,  a  dull  boy.  "a  good  boy,"  his  mother 
Insists.    But  he  drinks  beer  in  a  tavern  and 
"somebody    says    something"    and    he    gets 
fighting  mad.     He  Is  on  parole  from  a  con- 
viction for  assault;  he  attacked  another  boy 
with  a  tire  tool.    To  look  at  him.  you  would 
not  think   he  would  attempt  to  beat  up  a 
rabbit.      "The   police  see   us   sitting   around 
and   they  Just   pick    us   up."   the   boy   says, 
without   rancor.     This    happens   steadily   to 
Negroes,    apparently    also    to    poor    whites. 
"There's    nothing    to    do    in    our    neighbor- 
hood." the  boy  says,  trying  to  explain  him- 
self and  the  emptiness  of  his  life.    He  worked 
as  a  printer's  apprentice  but  was  fired  after 
his  conviction;  only  two  boys  in  his  set  have 
Jobs.     He  dropped  out  of  high  school  after 
two  years:  "I  Just  never  could  get  Interested 
In  books."    The  boy  is  suffering  from  bore- 
dom  as  If   from   infantile  paralysis.     "What 
do  you  want  to  do?"  I  ask.    He'll  only  have 
to  get  beery  drunk  once  more  and  assault 
someone  else  and  he's  oiT  to  the  penitentiary. 
"I've    never    really    thought    about    it."    the 
boy  says. 


THE  CHILDREN   WERE   RAPISTS 

That  month,  the  children  were  rapists,  not 
the  adults.    In  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Judge 
was  hearing  the  case  of  a  thirteen-year-old 
girl   raped   by   five   boys,   two  of   whom  were 
under  sixteen  and  three  of  whom  had  Just 
passed  seventeen  and  were  therefore  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.    The  girl  was 
skinny,    shamed,    wearing    ill-assorted,    out- 
grown clothes;  the  bovs  were  resplendent  In 
their    uniforms    of    black    felt    hats,    three- 
quarter-length    black    leather    coats,    black 
trousers,  and  shoes.    She  knew  all  these  boys. 
The  story  was  odious  but  puzzling;  it  was  as 
if   kids'   street   games   had  turned   into   this. 
Like  their  elders,  the  children  are  nocturnal 
and    nomadic.      The   girl   had    been    twenty 
blocks  from  her  home  at  ten  at  night,  pre- 
sumably to  meet  one  of  the  boys,  her  steady. 
She  w.ia  not  a  virgin  before  the  mass  assault. 
The  scene  of  this  orgy  for  babies  was  the 
tenth-floor    corridor    of    a    giant    apartment 
block  which  the  state  built,  as  slum   clear- 
ance    A  housirg  project     Tins  one  is  ..  cold. 
Inhuman   congeries   of   buildings   that   Iook 
I'ke    factories,    where    the    poor    are    packed 
togPthiT  to  fcrm  the  dentest  population  of 
Lhe   city      'I he   crime   raie   there   is   also   the 
highest.     It  must  have  been  a  fairly   noisy 
"••(-nt    but    ■.\o  one  opened   a  door   into   that 
corridor    no   one   looked   out   or   called   the 
policp      Thf>   poor    live    in    thee    apartments 
as  if  barricaded  inside  separate  caves,  hiding 
from  wild   animals.     Slum   clearance,  which 
.simply  produces  bigger  slunas.  is  a  hideous 
Joke     everyone    knows    this,    yet    the    great 
slums  of  the   future  are  still   planned  and 
erected. 

The  Juvenile  rapists  were  sentenced  to  re- 
form school;  the  older  ones  went  free  be- 
cause the  girl's  mother  could  not  bear  to 
prosecute  them  in  public  at  the  Municipal 
Courts.  The  two  boys,  led  off  to  the  deten- 
tion wing,  asked  about  their  leather  coats; 
could  they  send  them  home,  would  they  be 
safe,  were  they  going  to  lose  them?  The 
coats  were  all  their  status  in  the  world. 
Later,  waiting  in  a  little  room  for  a  dlHer- 
ent  sort  of  uniform,  they  put  their  heads 
down  on  a  table  and  looked  like  scared  chil- 
dren. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Is  a  heartbreak  place, 
for  here  the  pitiful,  usually  fatherless  fami- 
lies start  to  crack  up.  and  the  children  are 
marked  with  their  firbt  official  brand  as  fail- 
ures. A  Negro  woman,  helplessly  weeping, 
agrees  that  her  son  must  be  sent  away  to  re- 
form school;  he  Isn't  a  criminal  yet,  he  Is  a 
rebel;  she  cannot  control  him.  The  boy, 
aged  fourteen,  gets  up  from  his  chair,  kisses 
her  quickly  and  gently  on  the  cheek,  pats  her 
3houider,  and  goes  through  the  door  which  is 
a  door  to  Jail,  head  high.  Another  woman, 
screaming  with  tears,  follows  her  daughter  to 
that  door  which  shuts  In  her  face.  "No/  No! 
You  ain't  gonna  take  my  daughter!  I  wants 
my  daughter!  I  needs  my  daughter!  What 
you  tryin'  to  do.  take  all  my  chlllrun  away 
from  me!  I  loves  my  chUlrunl  I  needs  my 
chlllrun!"  Tills  is  the  worst;  there  is  no 
gleam  of  light  here,  It  is  pure  tragedy. 

"Yes,  these  people  got  a  lot  of  love."  says 
the  young  Negro  Juvenile  OfHcer.  He  has  left 
that  messy,  passionate,  menaced  basement 
life  far  behind.  He  is  well  Integrated  Into  the 
Americ'.ii  Way  of  Life.  "But  love  isn't 
enough" 

In  the  adult  courts,  even  In  murder  cases, 
one  has  glimpses  of  the  basement  life  which 
,iie  r.ot  all  fully  and  misery,  mistakes  and 
liai\isi:ip.  Taere  are  hints  of  indomitable 
gile'i.y;  people  living  on  the  bottom  of  the 
world  nre  still  so  alive  that  they  make  Joy 
for  themselves,  out  of  nothing,  on  the  spur 
cf  the  moment.  There  are  hints,  too.  of  a 
prevailing  generosity;  the  impoverished  are 
always  lending  money,  regardless  of  risk. 
And  In  these  families,  amputated  by  poverty, 
brothers  and  sisters  are  loyal  to  each  other, 
and  the  mother  loves  unquestlonlngly. 
Their  friendships  are  astotindlng  too,  aa  If 


each  man  had  a  private  little  country  made 
up  of  his  friends.  Their  lives  are  night- 
mares of  Insecurity,  and  yet  they  have  saved 
some  human  qualities  which  are  not  so 
readily  found  on  the  comfortable  upper 
storeys  of  our  society;  enviable  human  qual- 
ities. You  catch  sight  of  these,  briefly,  even 
in  murder  trials. 

A  quite  beautiful  Negro  woman,  with 
small,  elegant  features  and  a  Nefertltl  neck, 
had  been  giving  a  party.  Her  brother-in- 
law  dropped  in.  bringing  a  friend  of  his; 
a  woman  neighbor  came  along  bring  a  chum 
of  hers.  It  was  open-house  ho^p.tality.  one 
of  the  most  endearing  aspects  of  basement 
life;  strangers  are  welcome.  There  was 
music  from^the  radio  to  dance  to;  the  men 
went  out  and  borrowed  money  to  buy 
whiskev  and  beer;  the  unplanned  party 
breezed  on  happily  into  the  small  hours, 
Tuo  beautiful  woman,  a  widow,  had  an  ex- 
lover,  a  b.id  type  who  had  molested  her 
daughter.  She  denounced  hlni  to  the  police 
f.^r  th  t.  bi:l  ho  was  now  out  of  Jail  and 
>i;-.d  t.iieatfned  her.  She  bought  a  rifle  and 
told  her  troubles  to  her  brother-in-law.  a 
handsome  bus  driver  studying  to  become  a 
preacher.  At  2:30  In  the  morning,  the  ex- 
lover  arrived,  drunk,  to  crash  the  impromptu 
party. 

"He  tilked  In  a  rough  tone  like  he  was 
ready  to  take  on  anybody,"  said  the  bus 
driver,  on  the  witness  stand.  Presently,  the 
ex-lover  put  his  hand  In  his  pocket,  a  fatal 
-e.sture;  it  means  reaching  for  a  gun  The 
bus  driver  jumped  him;  they  fought  in  the 
kitchen;  the  bus  driver  was  winning,  the  ex- 
lover  was  flat  on  the  floor,  his  shoulders 
held  down.  Suddenly  there  were  faree 
snots,  the  ex-lover  was  dead,  and  panic  set 
in  If  guns  were  not  as  available  as  tran- 
sistor radios,  there  would  have  been  no  death 
that  night.  There  would  have  been  a  fight, 
and  an  unwanted  drunk  would  have  been 
kicked  out  of  the  l.ou.=e. 
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SHEEP    TO    THE    SLAUGHTER 

Now.  in  a  Circuit  Court,  the  bus  driver's 
companion  is  accused  of  this  murder  and 
has  signed  a  confession  but  retracted  it  He 
had  never  seen  the  beautiful  woman  and  the 
ex-lover  before  that  night;  he  came  to  the 
party  with  the  bus  driver,  his  best  friend, 
his  hero.  The  accused  was  a  slow,  simple 
fellow,  a  dutiful  wage  earner,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  parking  ticket  against  his  name 
At  the  last  minute  his  family  hired  a  lawyer. 
but  the  lawyer  could  get  no  sensible  story 
from  his  client.  Be-vildered  and  outraged 
by  this  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter,  the  lawyer 
asked.  "Why  did  you  sign  that  confession?" 
It  was  indeed  baffling.  The  beautiful  woman 
had  confessed  too.  but  the  police  made  no 
record  of  her  confession  and  she  later  denied 
it.  Yet  she  was  the  obvious  suspect;  she 
alone  had  cause  to  hate  and  fear  her  ex-lover. 
"The  police  tell  me  she  was  having  a  heart 
attack  so  I  better  sign  up  and  stop  all  the 
trouble."  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years  In 
the  penitentiary  for  manslaughter;  the  Jury 
was  uneasy  about  the  case,  and  allotted  the 
minimum  punishment.  It  turned  out  thai 
the  murdered  ex-lover  had  no  gun  in  his 
pocket  anyhow,  but  who  was  to  know? 

This  murder  was  even  more  meaningless 
A  very  thin,  small  young  Negro  sits  in  the 
chair  of  the  accused;  he  is  shrunken  Inside 
a  cheap  suit.  Tlie  light  and  space  and  voices 
of  the  courtro<jm  dazzle  him.  He  has  been 
sitting  In  a  tell  In  the  City  Jail  for  el'-'ven 
long  months,  waiting  for  his  trial.  An  essen- 
tial wltnets  vanished,  so  the  trial  was  de- 
layed. The  accused  of  course  could  not  pay 
a  bondsman's  fee  and  thus  buy  his  last 
months  of  freedom.  Nearly  a  year  ago.  in 
a  slum  coffee  shop  at  four  In  the  morning, 
he  shot  and  killed  another  young  man;  after 
which  he  ran  to  his  girl  friend's  house  and 
wept.  She  hid  the  gun  under  her  bed  and 
they  took  a  taxi  to  hU  sister's  house.  The 
sister  and  a  neighbor  advised  that  he  call 
the  police;   It  was  not  a  hard  case  for  the 


cops.     The  law  is  not  obliged  to  make  sense 
ol  a  crime,  nor  does  it  try. 

The  first  witness  for  the  state  was  the  girl 
friend  now  nineteen  >ear_  old.  At  sixteen 
she  and  the  youth  James  became  something. 
It  is  not  clear  what,  because  the  accused  is  a 
bomosexual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  detectives 
and  lawyers,  this  was  a  crime  of  passion  but 
the  wrong  way  round.  The  murdered  man 
was  James's  lover.  Jealous  of  the  girl  and 
more  Jealous  cf  a  new  boy  who  was  about 
to  replace  him.  The  victim,  properly,  should 
have  done  the  shooting.  If  there  Is  a  grain 
of  reason  in  it.  one  must  asstmie  thai  James 
leared  this  and  shot  first. 

The  girl  friend,  pot-faced,  homely,  wear- 
ing a  bandanna  and  a  grimy  coat,  took  the 
oath  and  settled  In  the  witness  chair.  She 
had  not  seen  James  since  the  mght  of  the 
murder.  For  a  moment,  the  lawyers  huddled 
in  consultation  with  the  Judge;  everyone 
fo'got  these  two.  Unnoticed  by  the  white 
grown-ups,  they  smiled  at  each  other  across 
the  well  of  the  court,  smiled  with  such 
warmth  and  gentleness  and  love  a^  one  rarely 
sees  anywhere.  Then  the  white  grown-ups 
took  over  again.  The  girl's  face  went  blank; 
she  answered  in  monosyllables;  she  seemed 
nfirly  half-witted  in  ner  htupichty  fhc 
didn't  want  to  send  this  frail  idiotic  boy  to 
prison. 

The  missing  witness  had  been  found;  he 
was  apparently  the  new  love  and  the  cause 
of  the  tragedy.  He  was  an  impish  coSec- 
colored  boy,,  whom  the  police  lo-ated  at  last 
because,  in  a  gay  mood,  tight  as  a  tick,  he 
stole  a  Greyhound  bu.s  in  Ark:in  a.s  and  arove 
It  str.Ught'into  a  wall.  The  Arkansas  poUce 
extradited  him.  When  the  news  of  this  sub- 
>.  sidlary  crime  came  out.  everyone  In  court 
laugUed;  so  did  he.  "Are  you  a  homosexual?" 
the°State's  .attorney  asked.    "Not  that  I  knew 

of" 
Without  a  gun,  this  grotesque  story  would 

have  finished  In  a  tiff.  insuUs.  pique,  a  gen- 
eral change  of  partners,  and  they  would  have 
forgotten  there  was  anythiiiK  to  t.ti  about, 
and  gone  on  their  obscure.  h.;rmless  way. 
Instead  one  young  man  is  dead  and  James 
was  sentenced  to  twenty  year^  in  the  peni- 
tentiary which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Is 
the  end  of  that  nUxed-up  life. 

THE   BIGGEST    AND    THE   BEST 

These  are  samples  of  the  major  crimes: 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault.  And  samples 
of  the  criminals.  They  do  not  look  very 
Impressive,  supposing  that  a  criminal  has 
some  ability  In  his  work.  They  look  like 
people  whose  lives  have  been  a  downward 
spiral  since  childhood.  "We  never  get  any 
clever  people  In  here,"  said  the  Circuit  At- 
torney. Statistics  appear  to  bear  out  the 
observation  of  eye  and  ear.  for  In  1965  only 
36.8  per  cent  of  all  crimes  In  St.  Louis  were 
solved;  and  this  is  approximately  the  na- 
tional average.  The  uncaught  63.2  per  cent 
of  criminals  must  be  the  more  competent 
and  deadly:  the  psychotic  killers;  the  van- 
dals whose  lust  is  to  destroy  rather  than 
steal,  or  destroy  what  they  cannot  steal;  the 
sadists  who  beat  their  victims  as  much  for 
that  pleasure  as  for  the  stolen  wallet;  the 
rapists;     the    successful    robbers. 

The  basement  of  our  society  Is  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  a  disgrace  to  the  world's 
richest  nation,  and  moreover  it  Is  victimized 
The  criminals  who  are  spawned  there  prey 
first  on  their  neighbors,  the  law-abiding 
poor.  Aside  from  being  unllvable.  a  dis- 
grace and  a  menace,  our  national  basement 
is  also  an  armory.  It  begins  to  seem  that 
everyone  in  it  is  armed  with  a  gun  and  fear 
of  the  other  man's  gun. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  seven  states  in 
the  Union  that  forbid  the  purchase  of  hand- 
guns without  a  police  permit.  But  anyone 
can  buy  a  gun  across  the  river  In  Illinois, 
or  order  a  dozen  by  mall,  or  pick  up  a  second- 
hand weapon  on  a  dingy  street  corner  for 
$5.00  if  he  Is  known  In  the  neighborhood. 
Testifying  on  a  proposed  (but  shelved)  Fed- 


eral Firearms  Act  before  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee, the  chief  law-enforcement  officers 
from  every  crime-ridden  city  in  America 
stated  that  the  growing  volume  and  violence 
of  crime  are  directly  related  to  our  free-for- 
all  Evstem  of  obtaining  weapons.  No  other 
civilized  Western  democracy  Indulges  in  such 
insanity;  nowhere  else  can  lethal  weapons  be 
acquired  as  easily  as  tennis  rackets.  But 
we've  always  been  hipped  on  being  biggest 
and  best,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  also  have  the  biggest  and  best  sltuns.  the 
biggest  and  best  private  armaments,  and  the 
biggest  and  best  crime. 

Mr.  DODD.  And,  Mr.  President,  the 
same  issue  of  Harper's  included  an  anec- 
dotal view  of  the  student  body  of  one 
university,  the  University  of  Texas,  fol- 
lowing a  sickening  shootup  by  a  sick 
college  student  who  murders  some  dozen 
and  a  half  innocent  people  and  wound- 
ed twice  that  number. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it 
in  the  Record  for  the  oenefit  of  my  col- 
leagues as  this  Congress  considers  leg- 
islation to  control  the  traffic  in  fire- 
arms.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Guns  on  the  Campus 
Anj  adult  who  is  not  a  felon  may  buy 
any  common  type  of  weapon  in  Texas,  and 
no  registration  or  adoquate  record  is  usual- 
ly m=ide,  Che^p  guns  are  sold  in  depart- 
ment and  sporting  goods  stores,  and  I  know 
of  drug  and  liquor  stores  that  carry  them. 
Ammunition  may  be  purchased  at  the  su- 
permarket or  the  drive-in. 

Te.\ans  do  not  find  this  surprising.  A 
series  of  censuses  of  my  classes  has  revealed 
that  on  the  average,  about  half  the  boys 
and  pe.-haps  a  third  of  the  girls  have  weap- 
o.is  with  them  rt  the  University  [of  Texas], 
Normally  about  25  per  cent  of  the  gun  own- 
eis  in  mv  classes  admit  to  keeping  pistols. 
When  I  have  asked  the  students  why  they 
feel  the  necessity  for  fire.irms  in  their  rooms 
or  glove  compartments,  they  have  universally 
replied  that  they  need  them  "for  protec- 
tion." When  I  have  asked  what  they  have 
that  needs  protecting  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives  or  another's,  they  have  become 
confused.  As  a  result  of  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate incidents  the  University  now 
prohibits  the  keeping  of  weapons  in  dormi- 
tory rooms— but  this  rule  is  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. 

iReece  McGee,  former  associate  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Texas,  writ- 
ing in  The  Nation,  December  21,  1963.) 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  GENOCIDE  TREATIES 
IS  A  STRONG  FORCE  IN  PUSH  FOR 
SENATE  RATIFICATION— XXXV 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.<^ident.  as  I 
rise  today  to  urge  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor.  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  group  which  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  drive  for  Senate  rati- 
fication—the ad  hoc  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties  is  a 
deeplv  committed,  actively  engaged  co- 
alition of  51  labor,  religious,  civic,  and 
nationality  groups.  Although  only  3 
years  old,  the  committee  has  effectively 
carried  the  ca.'^e  for  Senate  ratification 
to  millions  of  people.  The  fact  that  after 
almost  4   years  the  Foreign   Relations 


Committee  has  held  hearings  on  the  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor.  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery  is.  in  part, 
a  tribute  to  the  ad  hoc  committee's  ef- 
forts. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  worKUig 
closely  with  the  ad  hoc  committee  i..  our 
mutual  campaign  to  win  Senate  ratifi- 
cation on  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. I  have  found  the  committee  msm- 
bers  and  representa lives  to  be  informed 
and  responsible  citizens  who  care  deeply 
about  the  United  States  and  human 
rights. 

The  spokesman  for  the  ad  hoc  Coni- 
mittee  on  Hiunan  Rights  and  Genocide 
Treaties  who  testified  recently  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Ctrnmittec  was  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner.  Mr.  Gardner  is  pres- 
ently professor  of  law  and  international 
organizations  at  Columbia  University. 
From  1961  to  1965.  he  ter-.ea  as  D..puty 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organizaiion  Affairs.  Mr. 
Gardner's  appearance  was  indeed  fitting 
in  view  of  the  f ac  i  that  he  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  pinic:pal  adviser  when 
the  late  President  submitted  the  Human 
Riehts  Convention    to  the  Seiiate. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  publicly  re- 
affirmed once  again  its  commitment  to 
Seiaate  ratification  of  the  Gen  ■cic?  Con- 
vention. While  thi  committee  i;  grati- 
fied by  the  progre.  s  the  other  three  Hu- 
man Rights  Comenlions  appear  to  be 
making,  the  committee  believes  strongly, 
as  I  do.  that  Sen.ice  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  imperative. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  and  Geno- 
cide Treaties  for  its  invaluab'.e  and  in- 
spired efforts  to  secure  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
I  req'Jest  unaniincus  consent  that  the 
name.--,  of  the  51  groups  comprising  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Human  Rights  and 
Genocide  Treatie'=  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro.  as 
follows: 

An  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties — ^Member  Orga- 
nizations 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
American  Ethical  Union. 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 

Municipal  Employees.  AFI^CIO. 

American    Federation    of    Teachers.    ATL- 

CIO. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Jewish  Corgress 

American  Roumanian  National  Committee. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democri^t.c  Action. 

B  nal  B'rlth. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  AFL- 

CIO 

The  Episcopal  Church. 

Farband.  Labor  Zionist  Order 

Friends   Committee    on   National   LegUla- 

tion.  ,  ,    „ 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, the  Methodist  Chtirch. 

Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

Industrial  Union  Department.  AFIi-CIO. 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 
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Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

NaUonal  Board,  YWCA. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice.  .  .  , 

National    Community    Relations    Advisory 

Council.  . 

National     Conference    of    Christians    and 

and  Jews. 

National  Council   of  Jewish   Women. 

National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  Baha  is 
of  the  U.S. 

Quaker  UN  Program. 

Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,   AtLr- 

ClO 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 

Ukrainian    National    Association. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unltarlan-Unlversalist   Association. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 
AFL-CIO. 

United   Church    of   Christ. 

United  World  Federalists. 

Women  United  for  the  United  Nations. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

Workmen's  Circle. 

World  Jewish  Congress,  American  Section. 

ADVISORY    MEMBERS 

Catholic     Association     for     International 

Conference  of  UN  Representatives  of  the 
Council  of  Organizations.  UNA-USA. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  U.S.A. 


STUDENT   ATTAINMENT  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  of  March  7, 
1967  contained  an  interesting  article 
which  pointed  out  that  in  a  12-nation 
comparison  of  student  attainment  in  the 
field  of  mathematics,  the  United  States 
ranked  fifth.  The  basis  for  this  state- 
ment is  a  study  to  be  published  this 
month  In  New  York  entitled  "Interna- 
tional Study  of  Achievement  in  Mathe- 
matics," which  was  edited  by  Torsten 
Husen.  of  the  University  of  Stockholm. 
Sweden;  and  a  summary  of  its  findings 
made  public  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  compari- 
son was  done  on  a  random  sample  basis 
and  that  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  cautioned  that  national 
rankings  may  be  unfair.  However,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  "Where  there  is 
smoke,  there  is  fire,"  and  one  must  take 
alarm  at  the  words  of  Prof.  Benjamin 
Bloom,  principal  American  member  of 
the  research  team,  who  stated: 

The  best  overaU  Job  of  mathematics  in- 
struction in  public  schools  appears  to  be  done 
in  Japan  The  United  States  is  among  the 
least  eftective  in  this  re.pect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Gerald  Grant.  Washing- 
ton Post  staff  writer,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


us    PUPILS   Trail   Japan,   Four    Others   in 

12-Nation  Math  Compakison 
(By  Gerald  Grant,  Washington  Post  stafif 
writer) 
The  first  large-scale  international  com- 
parison of  how  well  students  learn  math 
shows  the  United  States  lagging  behind 
Japan  and  several  European  countries. 

America  suffers  somewhat  in  the  rankings 
because  comprehensive  high  schools  here  are 
compared  with  elite  European  schools  serv- 
ing a  much  smaller,  more  select  group  of 
pupils.  This  is  like  comparing  a  prep  school 
with   a   large  city   high  school. 

However,  when  adjustments  are  made  for 
this  discrepancy,  the  United  States  still  falls 
significantly  behind  Japan,  England.  Swe- 
den Prance  and  Belgium.  But  American 
youngsters  outscore  pupils  In  Australia,  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  Finland  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

More  than  130,000  youngsters  In  12  coun- 
tries were  tested  during  the  five-year  study. 
Educators  claim  It  Is  the  first  international 
study  using  tests  that  scholars  agreed  were 
fair  to  all  countries  involved. 

The  tests  measured  a  wide  range  of  math- 
ematical skills  including  reasoning,  capacity 
to  analyze  problems,  techniques  and  skills, 
ability  to  translate  a  verbal  problem  Into 
symbols   and   "inventiveness." 

Results  will  be  published  this  month  by 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  In  New  York 
under  the  title  "International  Study  of 
Achievement  in  Mathematics."  editor  by 
Torsten  Husen  of  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Students  were  tested  at  age  13  and  during 
the  final  year  of  secondary  school. 

The  mass  of  data  collected  by  the  re- 
searchers has  already  produced  some  dis- 
agreement about  the  significance  of  the  re- 
sults. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  m-ade  public  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  approved  by 
the  principal  American  member  of  the  re- 
search team.  Prof.  Benjamin  Bloom,  says 
flatly: 

"The  best  overall  Job  of  mathematics  In- 
struction In  public  schools  appears  to  be 
done  in  Japan.  The  United  States  Is  among 
the  least  effective  In  this  respect." 

George  S.  Carnett,  a  research  coordinator 
at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  which  par- 
tially supported  the  study,  cautions  that  na- 
tional rankings  may  be  unfair. 

According  to  the  Chicago  analysis,  here 
are  some  highlights  of  the  study. 

Among  13-year-olds,  the  United  States 
ranked  eighth,  with  43  per  cent  scoring  in 
the  top  half  on  the  test  and  5  per  cent  in 
the  top  tenth.  This  compares  with  76  per 
cent  of  Japanese  13-year-olds  scoring  in  the 
top  half  and  31  per  cent  in  the  top  tenth. 
Trailing  front-ranked  Japan  in  this  age 
group  were  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Aus- 
tralia, Scotland,  England  and  Prance,  the 
United  States,  Sweden  and  Finland,  In  that 
order. 

At  the  end  of  secondary  school,  the  leading 
countries  for  students  scoring  in  the  top 
tenth  on  the  test  were  England,  Japan  and 
Belgium,  with  the  United  States  lagging  con- 
siderably behind. 

However,  both  these  comparisons  unfairly 
penalize  America  for  educating  such  a  large 
percentage  of  students,  compared  with  Eu- 
ropean schools  that  screen  out  less  able 
pupils. 

In  America,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
puplU  finish  high  school.  Generally  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  students  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries  complete  secondary  school. 
One  exception  Is  Japan,  where  67  per  cent 
of  the  students  graduate  from  secondary 
schools.  And  while  the  United  States  scored 
below  countries  with  more  selective  schools 
systems  in  Prance  and  England,  Japan  out- 
ranked them. 

When  the  results  were  Interpreted  to  show 
how  students  fared  as  a  percentage  of  their 


total  age  group,  rather  than  as  a  percentage 
of  the  age  group  lucky  enough  to  be  in 
school,  America's  ranking  Improved  mark- 
edly. 

Again,  Japan  was  first  with  1.75  per  cent 
of  all  youngsters  in  an  age  group  scoring  in 
the  top  tenth  on  the  test.  England  and 
Sweden  followed  with  1.3  per  cent:  Belgium 
1.1  per  cent.  United  States  slightly  less  than 
1  per  cent.  Australia,  Germaniy,  Scotland, 
the  Netherlands  and  Finland  all  trailed  the 
United  States  with  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  best  students 
among  comprehensive  American  schools  do 
as  well  as  the  best  students  In  the  elite  Euro- 
pean or  Japanese  schools. 

In  general,  selective  schools  in  Europe  tend 
"to  succeed  relatively  well  In  bringing  a 
small  student  body  up  to  outstanding  ac- 
complishment." the  Chicago  analysis  con- 
cluded. But  American-style  comprehensive 
schools  "can  bring  a  larger  group  of  students 
up  to  fairly  high  levels  of  performance." 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Foshay  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  prpject  researchers,  says 
that  therefore  the  Arrterican  schools  "serve 
the  population  better  than  selective  sec- 
ondary schools  on  the  European  model." 
Other  highlights  of  the  study: 
Students  who  have  had  the  "new  math" 
seem  to  do  better  than  those  following  tra- 
ditional methods  of  instruction,  but  the 
sample  In  the  study  who  had  the  new  math 
was  not  regarded  large  enough  to  be 
conclusive. 

Boys  have  more  Interest  in  math  than 
girls  and  do  better  at  it.  But  differences 
in  math  scores  between  the  sexes  are  not 
as  pronounced  at  coeducational  schools  as 
they  are  between  all-boy  and  all-girl  schools. 
Class  size  appears  to  have  an  Inconclusive 
relationship  to  pupil  achievement.  Average 
class  size  ranged  from  24  in  Belgium  to  41 
In  Japan.  Nor  does  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  math  seem  to  be  directly  related  to 
achievement:  Japanese  students  who  re- 
ceived only  five  hours  of  math  Instruction 
per  week  outscored  French  pupils  who  re- 
ceived an  average  of  nine. 

In  countries  with  the  best  math  scores, 
students  "tend  to  consider  mathematics  an 
important  subject  for  the  society." 

However,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
study  that  will  be  published  this  month  do 
not  attempt  to  deal  In  detail  with  the  rea- 
sons why  some  countries  do  better  than 
others  in  mathematics  achievement.  This 
wUl  await  further  analysis  of  the  data. 

Carnett,  In  an  article  to  be  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  suggests  that 
the  lack  of  qualified  math  teachers  may 
have  affected  American  achievement.  He 
notes  that  a  recent  survey  here  showed  that 
only  70  per  cent  of  the  new-math  teachers 
hired  last  year  were  fully  qualified  to  teach 
the  subject. 

The  international  study  was  carried  out 
by  research  centers  In  the  countries  In- 
volved, each  of  which  bore  Its  own  costs. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  furnished 
J450,000  for  planning  and  International 
meetings. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reading 
this  article  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  growing  controversy  in  our 
country  about  the  ranking  and  testing 
of  students.  The  catalyst  In  this  con- 
troversy has  been  the  Carnegie  Corp.. 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Fvmd  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education,  is  presently  conducting  a 
pilot  national  testing  program  entitled 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress.  Unfortunately,  many  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  administra- 
tors and  educators  have  been  critical  of 
this  testing  program  and  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  urge  their  fellow  administrators 
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and  educators  throughout  the  country 
to  withhold  cooperation  with  the  Carne- 
gie study  group. 

I  believe  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
such  a  short-sighted  stance  should  be 
taken  by  these  individuals  and  groups. 
Their  reaction  has  been  somewhat  vis- 
ceral and  emotional,  for  they  see  the  Car- 
negie study  as  either  a  present  attack  on 
their  performance  or  the  prelude  to  fu- 
ture action  detrimental  to  their  posi- 
tions. Therefore,  I  was  most  interested 
to  read  in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
February  18,  1967,  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Vital  Student  Testing  Tool,"  which 
succinctly  sets  forth  the  Issues,  chastises 
those  who  oppose  the  national  assess- 
ment project,  and  also  points  out  the 
great  need  for  a  program  of  this  type.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


cation,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  me  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper].  This  proposal 
would  provide  for  a  voluntary  program 
of  national  assessment  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  realize  that  the 
final  report  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.'s  na- 
tional asses,sment  program  is  vital  be- 
fore action  can  be  taken  on  this  measure. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
recognized  leaders  in  education  in  our 
country  realize  that  some  type  of  mecha- 
nism is  needed  to  assure  that  we  are  get- 
ting the  most  for  our  educational  dollar 
and  that  our  greatest  national  asset,  our 
youth,  are  not  being  given  a  second-rate 
education. 

The  enactment  of  S.  367  would  provide 
a  vehicle  to  assure  that  education  in  this 
country  is  excellent  and  would  have  the 
ultimate  result  of  revising  those  alarm- 
ing statistics  previously  noted  in  the 
Washington  Post  article. 


A  VrTAL  Student  Testing  Tool 
School  superintendents  around  the  coun- 
try who  oppose  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational    Progress    are   fighting   a   losing 
battle.    Clearly,  they  deserve  to  lose. 

This  project,  which  has  strong  backing 
from  the  nation's  top  education  leaders,  of- 
fers too  much  proirUse  to  be  scuttled  or 
even  down-graded  by  school  administrators 
who  fear  that  by  comparison  their  image  may 
suffer,  that  the  assessment  may  force  them 
to  alter  their  pet  modes  of  operation  or  that 
it  may  lead  to  national  testing  and  a  national 
curriculum. 

The  project  in  recent  months  has  aroused 
a  searing  controversy  in  teaching  circles.  It 
is  supported  by  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  No  fed- 
eral monies  are  Involved.  Up  to  5.000,000 
youngsters  aged  9,  13  and  17  and  some  young 
adults  eventually  will  be  tested  to  determine 
what  they  have  learned  in  various  subjects. 
The  program  will  compare  reading  levels,  for 
example,  and  relate  achievement  to  economic 
background. 

Last  month  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators advised  the  organization's  16.000 
members  not  to  cooperate  with  the  project. 
The  assessment.  It  said,  "will  be  coercive. 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  the  pressure  of  re- 
gional, state  and  local  comparisons,  and  will 
have  national  overtones  In  the  dispensing  of 
federal  aid." 

Former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Francis  Keppel  called  this  position  "ridicu- 
lous."   We  agree. 

How  anyone  interested  In  education,  let 
alone  professional  educators  and  school  ad- 
ministrators, can  rationalize  opposition  to 
the  plan  Is  difficult  to  understand.  As  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  said.  "A  nation  that 
has  hitched  Its  destiny  to  the  star  of  edu- 
cation and  pours  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
enterprise  Is  collectively  crazy  if  It  does  not 
try  to  find  out  the  result  of  all  this  effort. 
We  don't  know  .  .  .  whether  most  high  school 
graduates  know  more  or  less  above  more  or 
fewer  things  than  high  school  graduates  did 
20  years  ago." 

America  needs  this  Important  daU.  While 
every  effort  Is  being  made  by  project  officials 
to  avoid  Invidious  comparisons  at  the  local 
and  state  levels,  perhaps  the  sensibilities 
of  those  who  run  our  schools  are  being  too 
warmly  coddled.  The  Instinct  of  professional 
self-preservation  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  what  Is  best  for  the  youth  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  S. 
367,  a  bill  to  promote  excellence  in  edu- 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  negotiations  now  going 
on.  many  people  are  concerned  that.  In 
seeking  some  food  aid  contribution  by 
the  Common  Market  countries  as  part 
of  the  grains  agreement.  U.S.  negotiators 
will  make  questionable  concessions  in  our 
industrial  tariffs. 

If  after  these  concessions  are  made  the 
Senate  rejects  the  grains  agreement,  the 
United  States  would  pay  twice— first  in 
accepting  the  high  variable  levies,  part- 
ly in  return  for  EEC  food  aid  to  under- 
developed countries  which  in  themselves 
would  limit  U.S.  grain  exports  to  the 
Common  Market;  second,  in  agreeing  to 
lower  industrial  tariffs  that  would  mean 
Increased  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  supplying  of  food  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  by  the  EEC  is 
actually  of  httle  benefit  to  U.S.  balance 
of  payments,  because  we  can  supply  sur- 
plus grains  to  these  underdeveloped 
countries  which  would  be  counted  as  ex- 
ports, and  therefore  a  plus  item  in  our 
payments. 

Again,  therefore,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  United  States,  in  order  to  get 
the  EEC  to  supply  food  aid,  agreed  to 
high  variable  levies  which  would  limit 
our  experts  to  that  same  Common  Mar- 
ket. 


"Whereas,  this  swift  23-knot  vessel  is 
needed  when  the  Vietnam  sealift  Is  being 
maintained  by  slower  outmoded  ships  from 
the  mothball  fleet;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
an  Improved  image  as  a  result  of  the  tre- 
Djendous  impact  of  this  vessel's  voyages 
around  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  we,  the  Members  of  the  City 
Ooiincil  of  the  City  of  Galveston,  feel  that 
the  dividends  the  Savannah  has  delivered  to 
our  country  in  terms  of  prestige,  goodwill 
and  scientific  advancement  far  outweigh  the 
cost  of  its  operation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved.  That  we,  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Galveston.  Texas,  urge  your  full 
support  in  our  efforts  to  retain  the  N.  S. 
Savannah  In  service  and  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  Immediately 
In  our  behalf." 

I,  Patsy  M.  Poole.  City  Secretary  of  the 
City  of  Galveston,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Galveston  at  its  meeting  held  on  the  23rd 
day  of  February,  1967,  as  the  same  appears 
In  records  of  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  subscribe  my  name 
officially  hereto  under  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  City  of  Galveston  on  this  the  24th  day 
of  February,  1967. 

Patsy  M.  Poole, 
Secretary  of  the  Council, 

City  of  Galveston,  Tex. 


NUCLEAR  SHIP  "SAVANNAH"— RES- 
OLUTION OK  CITY  OP  GALVES- 
TON. TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Galveston.  Tex., 
recently  passed  a  resolution  opposing  the 
decision  made  to  lay  up  the  nuclear- 
powered  cargo  liner  Savannah.  The 
council  was  courteous  enough  to  furnish 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

"Whereas,  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  lay  up  the  Nuclear- 
powered   Cargo  Uner  Savannah;    and 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 
TO  WILLIAM  REESE.  NEW  HAVEN, 
CONN. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  words 
of  a  young  man  who  already,  in  a  rela- 
tively short  life,  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  not  only  of  his  neighbors 
in  New  Haven  but  of  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  State. 

An  early  and  active  participant  in 
urban  redevelopment,  a  leader  of  the 
Young  Democrats,  and  an  alderman  on 
the  city  council.  William  Reese  was  re- 
cently presented  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  by  the  New  Haven  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks he  made  when  accepting  this 
award  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  Upon  Reception  of  Distinguished 
Service  Award  by  William  H  H.  Reeje  at 
Award  Banquet  of  Jatcees,  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  March  1,  1967 

This  high  award  Is  deeply  moving  and  sUrs 
within  me  a  sense  of  Its  unusual  significance. 
T\\e  Distinguished  Service  Award  enables  one 
to  march  in  the  ranks  of  honor  with  other 
recipients — with  Paul  Elsberry,  Harlan  Kiel- 
man,  Bob  Prankes.  Bob  Forsberg.  Bob  Zam- 
pano.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  nominator, 
Carl  Feen.  to  the  Judges,  and  to  the  Jaycees 
for  the  confidence  and  the  trust  placed  in 
me  and  shall  always  conduct  myself  to  be 
worthy  of  It. 

But  In  a  larger  sense  we  are  here  to  cele- 
brate not  the  presentation  of  an  Important 
award  but  rather  the  participation  of  young 
men  as  community  leaders.  This  award 
dramatically  symbolizes  the  proposition  that 
young  men  can  change  the  world.  Truly, 
they  can  change  tlie  world :  William  Pitt,  one 
of  England's  greatest  prime  ministers  was 
first  appointed  at  the  age  of  25;  Shakespeare 
wTote  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  30;  Mlchael- 
angelo  created  the  Pieta  at  26;  Einstein 
evolved  his  theory  of  relativity  at  26:  Newton 
discovered  the  theorj-  of  gravity  at  23;  by  26 
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Churchill  had  published  5  books  and  was 
first  elected  to  Parliament;  at  32  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
our  time,  the  ten  outstanding  young  men 
Belected  each  year  by  your  national  organiza- 
tion ha%e  all  made  tremendous  contributions 
at  a  tender  age. 

As  we  enter  the  flaal  third  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  world  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
young  man's  world:  by  1970,  48 '•^  ot  the 
American  population  will  be  under  age  24. 
The  energy  and  education  of  the  young  have 
given  them  an  advantage  In  our  complicated 
tele-communicated,  automated  society.  And, 
yet,  the  problems,  with  which  the  young 
must  deal,  and  which  weight  heavily 
on  their  minds,  have  no  historical  prece- 
dent: The  problems  of  mass  transportation 
and  full  employment;  the  problems  of  the 
di:-possessed  and  the  disinherited  of  our  con- 
vulsing cities,  the  high  incidence  of  mental 
Illness;  dope  "ddictlon  and  crime;  the  war 
in  Vietnam;  the  cold  war;  and  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  members  of 
our  generation  assume  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  dedicate  themselves  to  solving  these 
problems,  if  we  aie  to  pass  to  our  children 
a  better  world. 

The  leaders  of  our  generation  must  es- 
cape from  the  narrow  confines  of  self  in- 
terest and  serve  others  with  sincerity  and 
with  charity.  They  must  develop  self  dis- 
cipline aad  hign  pergonal  integrity  which 
holds  fast  to  that  which  is  permanently 
true  They  mu=-t  heed  the  words  of  I.sala: 
"Justice  will  brUig  about  pcace;  right  will 
produce  oa'm  "'^d  security". 

The  le.idti-s  of  our  generation  must  have 
the  Judgment  to  select  worthy  objectives, 
which  inspae  the  loyalty  of  others,  and  must 
have  the  ability  to  translate  those  objectives 
into  lmnicdl..te  ta;ks. 

The  leaders  of  our  generation  must  have 
the  self  confidence  and  the  courage  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  to  perform  those 
tasks  and  must  diligently,  persistently  or- 
ganize and  effect  the  required  action. 

The  leaders  of  our  generation  must  have 
an  Intense  will  to  win;  that  Indomitable 
spirit  that  Is  willing  to  destroy  the  chains 
of  old  customs  and  to  create  new  opportuni- 
ties; that  spirit  that  is  willing  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  of  the  pact  to  direct  the 
exciting  activities  of  the  present,  that  spirit 
that  Is  willing  to  believe  in  a  new  and  better 
world  and  has  the  precious  sense  of  purpose 
to  construct  it. 

This  concept  of  leadership.  Inspired  In 
large  part  by  my  experience  as  chairman  of 
your  Le;vdershlp  Training  Committee  in  1958. 
motivated  me  to  move  into  a  deprived  neigh- 
borhood and  to  pursue  a  career  in  public 
service 

It  was  to  Improve  the  general  condition  of 
the  people  among  whom  I  live  that  X  pur- 
chased a  home  in  the  Dwlght  Redevelopment 
area,  a  once-lovely  section  of  town  that  had 
steadily  deteriorated  because  of  the  lack  of 
concern  for  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry.  Par- 
ticipating in  this  fundamental  fashion  In 
the  physical  and  spiritual  rehabilitation  of 
my  neighborhood  has  been  enjoyable  and 
beneficial  There  Is  now  a  new  ener^  In 
Dwlght.  a  new  vitality,  n  new  pride.  Many 
blighting  and  sub-standard  structures  have 
been  removed;  nonconforming  uses  are  being 
relo^-'ated.  We  axe  graced  by  magnificent 
quarters  for  our  senior  citizens  and  by  a  new 
snd  improved  school,  where  a  summer  pro- 
gram for  our  children  was  successfully  ini- 
tiated last  year.  A  vest-pocket  park,  off 
street  parking  facUlttes  and  three  low  and 
middle  Income  apar^.m^nt  hiiises  are  under 
construction.  Many  dvi  ty  old  buildinfrs  ha',  p 
b?en  restored  to  elegant  ropreeentatlons  of  a 
former  era.  Most  Important,  we  have  made 
great  progress  In  creating  a  vital  and  d^'erse 
neighborhood  within  which  people  of  (differ- 
ent background  and  circumstances  can  live 
peaceful,  productive,  decent  lives. 

Public  service  has  offered  me  the  best  op- 


portunity to  advance  the  well   being  of  the 

community — 

To  advance  the  health  of  our  people  by 
struggling  to  eradicate  air  pollution; 

To  advance  the  abolition  of  racial  di.«- 
crlmination  by  actively  supporting  two  civil 
right*  ordinances; 

To  advance  the  beauty  of  our  city  by  as- 
sisting to  preserve  East  Rock  Park,  the  li- 
brary. City  Hall  and  the  traditional  character 
of  the  Green; 

To  advance  the  cultural  activities  of  the 
community  by  introducing  legislation  to  In- 
stitute a  Pine  Arts  Commission. 

To  advance  the  generous  humane  impulse 
in  the  600  foreign  students  who  temporarily 
live  among  us  and  In  otir  many  visitors  and 
In  all  those  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  by 
helping  to  establish  here  in  New  Haven  a 
community  which  can  serve  as  a  beacon  not 
only  of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  dem.5- 
cratic  process  but  also  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  grandest  ideals  of  the  American  dream. 

The  Jaycees.  In  honoring  these  objectives — 
an  honor  which  shall  serve  as  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  to  me — pays  tribute  to 
herself,  for  she  is  dedicated  to  creating  a 
better  world  and  to  developing  young  leaders 
as  instruments  of  that  endeavor.  Let  us 
therefore  reaflirm  our  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Jaycees  and  strive 
to  make  them  a  reality.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
and  with  all  humility  that  I  accept  yotu- 
high  award,  which  I  shall  "Bequeath  to  |myl 
Issue  as  prized  treasure". 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  In 
legislative  session,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senator  from  Peruisylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Barton 
Hertzbach,  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Macliinery  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  be  accorded  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
WITH  THE  STATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  my  discu.ssion  of  the  crime  report, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  present  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker], 
for  his  bill  providing  for  the  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  the  States  on  a  no- 
strings-attached  basis.  I  am  happy  to 
be  included  among  those  cosponsoring 
this  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  a  useful,  important,  and 
challenging  concept  in  dealing  with  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  Government  today;  namely,  the 
problem  created  by  the  seizure  of  the 
tax  base  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  frequent  lack  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  too  many  State  governments  in 
the  past  to  use  the  taxing  power  they 
have,  or  to  move  to  recapture  some  of 
the  taxing  power  which  they  have  lost, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  most  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  making 
tliis  move.  I  have  my  own  tax-sharing 
bill  as  well,  because  I  believe  that  we 
can  consider  various  parallel  ap- 
proaches. I  hope  that  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  ends  we  may  be  able 
to  establish  the  tax-sharing  principle 
before  the  whole  game  is  lost  and  the 
States  become  mere  appendages  to  an 
overly  large  and  often  capricious  Fed- 
eral Establishment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Baker  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  proud  to  cosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  his  pro- 
posal in  this  direction.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  fail- 
ure of  our  society  today  is  its  inability  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  For  what  is 
the  purpose  of  society  if  not  to  provide 
a  setting  in  which  citizens  may  live  pro- 
ductive lives,  free  of  the  fear  that  others 
are  able  to  abridge  their  rights,  injure, 
or  kill  them  at  will?  A  nation  guided 
by  law  must  be  a  nation  protected  by 
law. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  in  re- 
cent yeurs.  while  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States  has  increased — in 
economic  growth,  average  income,  edu- 
cational levels,  technological  know- 
how — the  rate  of  crime  has  not  de- 
creased.    Today  it  is  worse  than  ever. 

This  is  a  shocking  commentary  on  a 
"justice  gap."  A  nation  within  reach  of 
the  moon  cannot  guarantee  its  citizens 
the  safety  of  their  streets. 

We  have  failed  to  grant  the  highest 
priorities  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  Therefore,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  for  its 
report  focusing  attention  on  the  extent 
of  crime  pervading  American  society  and 
proposing  methods  that  can  be  employed 
to  reduce  it.  On  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port, our  Nation  must  make  clear  its 
commitment  to  total  involvement  in  this 
crucial  area,  and  commitment  must  be 
followed  by  appropriate  action. 

BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

As  we  apply  ourselves  to  such  a  task, 
there  are  certain  basic  considerations 
which  must  underlie  our  approach. 

POVERTY  AND  CRIME 

There  are  no  simple  answers.  While 
poverty  breeds  crime,  all  crime  does  not 
arise  from  poverty.  Poor  people  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  cheat  on  their  tax  re- 
turns or  arrange  fraudulent  tran.sac- 
tions.  Tlie  poor  do  not  control  the  na- 
tional crime  syndicates.  The  motivation 
for  sexual  assaults  is  not  money.  While 
there  have  been  many  well-meaning  at- 
tempts to  increase  economic  levels  and 
better  the  overall  living  conditions,  they 
have  brought  no  significant  decrease  in 
criminal  activity.  Far  from  suggesting 
an  end  to  necessary  .social  welfare  legis- 
lation, I  counsel  acceptance  of  clear  en- 
dence  that  more  than  egalitarian  pro- 
posals are  required  to  roll  back  the  crime- 
wave. 
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Any  approach  to  crime  fighting  must 
be  a  combined  and  cooperative  under- 
taking of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  to  be  effective.  The  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1967-^.  917— which  I  co- 
sponsored,  takes  a  meaningful  step  in 
this  direction.  Although  it  creates  an 
incentive  through  Federal  grants,  this 
legislation  leaves  the  initiative  for  spe- 
cific action  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. But  I  would  caution  anyone 
against  thinking  that  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  research,  equipment,  and 
the  like  is  the  whole  solution.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  in  this  area,  and  "passing 
the  buck"  even  where  it  is  the  Federal 
buck,  does  not  totally  fulfiU  this  respon- 
sibility. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  present 
confusion  in  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  of  planning  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  all  activities, 
not  only  in  those  directly  related  to 
crime.  I  have  recently  introduced  the 
Comprehenjsive  Planning  and  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1967 — S.  799— the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  strengthen,  through  a  coordi- 
nated approach,  the  method  of  funding 
and  planning  various  Government  func- 
tions, such  as  transportation,  water  sup- 
ply, pollution  control,  and  law 
enforcement.  The  planning  contem- 
plated in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  must  simi- 
larly be  related  to  and  coordinated  with 
the  long-range  plans  of  the  States  and 
localities  in  other  problem  areas  also, 
and  together  with  these  other  functional 
plans,  it  must  fit  Into  the  overall  compre- 
hensive development  plan  of  a  State  or 
locality. 

rUBHC    SUPPORT 

An  effective  program  of  crime  fighting 
requi.c  a  community  effort.  Citizen  in- 
volvement IS  a  necessity.  Law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  at  all  levels,  cannot 
function  in  a  vacuum. 

There  should  be  an  increased  dialog 
betwe.  .1  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  people  to  make  them  aware  of  the 
important  role  they  can  play  in  this  field. 
Public  support  should  be  evidenced  in  ail 
areas  open  to  a  concerned  citizenry,  in- 
cluding a  willingness  to  bear  increased 
tax  burdens.  It  will  cost  money  to  bring 
the  necessary  personnel  and  equipment 
to  bear  on  this  problem. 

A  citizen  who  shirks  his  duty  in  this 
area  is  not  necessarily  an  accessory  to 
the  crime,  but  he  undoubtedly  weakens 
the  entire  fabric  of  law  and  order.  This 
shirking  can  range  from  the  reluctance 
to  volunteer  information  on  suspicious 
activities  to  turning  away  from  an  elder- 
ly man  under  atack  by  a  bunch  of  young 
hoodlums.  In  this  latter  area,  citizen 
involvement  might  be  encouraged  by 
Good  Samaritan  laws  which  would  pro- 
vide reimbursement  for  persons  injured 
while  attemping  to  prevent  a  crime  from 
being  committed.  It  would  be  useful  to 
examine  the  effectiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

AN     EPFECTIVE     CRIMINAL     JUSTICE     SYSTEM 

While  there  are  many  components  to 
a  successful  criminal  justice  system,  I 
will  concentrate  this  discussion  on  three : 
The  facts  wliich  go  into  it,  the  criminal 


justice  system  itself,  and  the  people  af- 
fected by  it. 

THE    FACTS 
NATIONAL   INSTTTUTE   OP  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Justice— S.  992— has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  Institute  would  be  to  "con- 
duct research  and  development  projects 
in  ci-ime  prevention  and  control,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  offenders."  Seeking  new  ways 
to  strengthen  and  implement  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  these  areas, 
the  Institute  would  examine  the  causes 
of  crime,  the  means  of  preventing  it,  and 
the  theories  and  techniques  for  correc- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  In  effect,  this 
would  create  a  permanent  body  to  carry 
on  the  task  performed  by  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  This  proposal 
falls  within  the  range  of  proposals  which 
might  merit  support  under  the  Safe 
streets  Act  of  1967,  but  its  paramount 
importance  in  the  Nation's  assault  on 
crime  would  seem  to  call  for  a  specific 
legislative  proposal  to  this  effect. 

REGIONAL    ACADEMIES   OF   CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Attother  relevant  area  is  covered  by  a 
bill  that  aiso  would  establish  Regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice — S.  993. 
These  academies,  as  opposed  to  the  na- 
tional outlook  of  the  national  institute, 
would  conduct  research  in  the  field  with 
emphasis  on  problems  peculiar  to  their 
regloiis.  They  would  offer  nondegree 
training  in  administrative  techniques 
and  management.  The  extensive  re- 
sources of  the  universities  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  permanent  basis  on 
this  problem  through  these  regional 
academies.  These  institutes  could  also 
be  used  to  teach  those  who  staff  the  basic 
training  institutions,  the  police  acad- 
emies, and  the  colleges  of  police  science. 
Butli  these  bills,  for  a  national  institute 
and  for  regional  academies,  appear  to  be 
useful  com.ponents  in  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice. 

OBSTRUCTION    OF    INVESTIGATIONS    AND    WTTNESS 
IMMUNITY 

When  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining information  about  specific  crim- 
inal cases,  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
need  more  useful  tools.  For  example 
while  it  is  presently  a  ciime  to  obstruct 
a  court  proceeding,  it  is  not  a  crime  to 
olisfuct  an  investigation.  Thus,  by  suc- 
c-ssfully  stilling  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion at  the  investigative  level  either 
through  violeiice  or  the  threat  of  violence 
s'ladowy  interested  persons  prevent  the 
c  ise  from  evrr  reaching  the  courtroom. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation — S.  676 — 
wliich  would  make  si'ch  obstruction  a 
Federal  offense 

We  need  flan  a  witness  immunity 
statute.  Through  the  proper  legislative 
framework  and  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards, this  would  enable  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  grant  immunity  from 
prosecution  to  a  witness  where  that  wit- 
ness could  provide  testimony  es.sential  to 
the  conviction  of  the  accused  U.'^ed  with 
the  proper  attitude  and  in  the  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  useful  tool  in  the  war  on  crime. 
I  have  joined  with  ether  Senators  in 
proposing   suc.i    legislaticn — S.    6"(7. 


WIRETAPPINC 

Piobably  the  most  controversial  means 
of  obtaining  information  is  through  the 
technique  called  wiretapping.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping is  the  only  effective  tool  to  fight 
many  crimes.  Others  condemn  this  tool 
as  a  dangerous  invasion  of  privacy. 
There  are  valid  argimients  on  both  sides. 
But  the  final  decision  must  be  based  on 
both  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
need  to  protect  society,  not  an  emotional 
harangue  which  too  often  accompanies 
wiretapping  debates. 

The  present  U.S.  wiretapping  law  is 
totally  unsatisfactory.  Neither  the  right 
of  privacy  nor  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  adequately  served. 

There  are  presently  two  bills  pending 
on  this  matter.  One  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored — S.  928 — would  prohibit  all 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  with  the 
exception  of  nat;onal  Eccurity  cases. 
The  other — S.  675 — would  permit  wire- 
tapping by  duly  authorized  law-enforce- 
ment officers  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion or  prevention  of  specilicd  categor.es 
of  criminal  offenses. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  tlie  first  bill  be- 
cause I  am  reluctant  to  autViori^c  the 
overliL-ai'mg  of  private  conversations 
even  where  there  is  tiie  possib.lity  that 
important  evidence  conc<..iLing  cr.minal 
activity  will  be  uncovered.  However, 
there  may  be  a  differeni  way  to  accom- 
phsh  the  same  objective  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  healings  on  both  these  bills. 

If  I  may  interpolate  here,  notwith- 
standing the  general  prohibition  m  my 
bill.  I  would  certaiTi'.y  be  openminded  as 
to  the  inclusion  of  n- r,mi.';.'=ive  action, 
with  court  approval,  in  such  a  case  as 
kidnaping. 

These  three  areas,  obstruction  of  in- 
vestigation, granting  of  immunity,  and 
use  of  wiretapping  should  be  especially 
considered  within  tiie  context  of  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  syndicates. 
For  it  is  here  that  the  conspiracy  of  si- 
lence, backed  up  by  convincing  and 
brutal  authonty.  is  continually  met. 

Many  believe  that  the  implementation 
of  legislation  along  the  lines  discussed 
above  is  the  only  means  to  successfully 
crack  the  organized  crime  syndicates 
which  infest  the  Nation  and  have  refined 
criminal  activity  to  frightening  new  lev- 
els. Of  particular  concern  is  the  cnrrupt 
link  which  exists  between  gambling  syn- 
dicates and  public  officials.  I  have  heard 
reports  of  the  Commission's  reluctance 
to  attack  this  most  damaging  and  wide- 
spread area  of  crime  because  of  the  link- 
age between  big  city  m.achines  and  or- 
ganized crime.  I  am  glad  that  the  Com- 
mission overcame  its  reluctance  and  gave 
a  nod  in  that  direction  by  inserting  a 
chapter  on  organized  crime.  But  more 
is  needed  than  deprecatory  utterances. 
This  area  must  be  diligently  pursued,  no 
matter  what  the  damage  to  political 
organizations. 

THE    SYSTEM 

If  the  criminal  justice  system  needs 
facts  on  which  to  move,  it  also  needs  a 
workable  and  reasonable  framework 
within  which  to  use  these  facts. 

REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMIN.\L  LAWS 

As  new  laws  are  enarted  on  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects,  there  has  been  no  com- 
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prehensive  attempt  to  bring  the  entire 
body  of  criminal  law  into  a  consistent 
mold.  Many  laws  which  were  born  of 
ajiother  time,  another  mood,  and  other 
circumstances  remain  on  the  books. 
Many  laws  on  the  same  kind  of  crime 
may  be  found  in  varied  places  through- 
out the  United  States  Code.  Penalties 
on  similar  violations  and  illegal  activities 
are  totally  divergent  and  not  always  ap- 
propriate to  the  crime.  This  must  be 
corrected  if  we  are  to  have  a  workable 
and  truly  equitable  framework  for  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  this  context,  a  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  was 
created  by  recent  legislation.  The  Com- 
mission will  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  statutory  and  case  law  constituting 
the  Federal  system  of  criminal  justice 
and  make  recommendations  for  revision, 
reform,  and  recodification  of  the  criminal 
laws,  including  the  repeal  of  unnecessary 
or  undesirable  statutes  and  appropriate 
changes  in  the  penalty  structure.  As  a 
cosponsor.  I  await  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's toil  with  interest. 

FEDERAl.  JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Our  system  to  be  effective  requires 
courts  administered  in  a  manner  which 
brings  the  accused  to  trial  promptly. 
One  means  of  reaching  this  goal  might 
be  the  proposed  Federal  Judicial  Center 
S  915.  This  center  would  conduct  re- 
search in  all  aspects  of  the  Federal 
judicial  administration  and  conduct  pro- 
grams to  train  personnel  In  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government. 

FEDER.\L  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

Another  means  of  expediting  the  crim- 
inal justice  process,  while  maintaining 
all  necessary  safeguards,  is  the  plan  pro- 
posed under  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act — S.  945 — which  I  cosponsored.  This 
legislation  would  make  several  important 
changes  in  the  present  U.S.  commis- 
sioner system.  The  U.S.  commissioner  is 
the  Federal  officer  who  issues  arrest  and 
search  warrants,  fixes  bail,  and  holds 
preliminary  hearings  in  felony  cases. 
This  legislation  would  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  commissioner  system  by  In- 
creasing the  responsibility  of  these  of- 
ficers, placing  them  on  a  salary  basis, 
training  them  for  the  job,  and  reqmring 
that  they  be  attorneys.  The  U.S.  com- 
missioners can  perform  many  vital  func- 
tions as  an  adjunct  to  the  Federal  court 
system  and  leave  the  Federal  judges  with 
more  time  to  devote  themselves  to  trials 
and  other  more  complex  courtroom  pro- 
cedures. 

JUDICIAL    SELECTION 

I  concur  most  wholeheartedly  in  the 
Presidential  Commission's  conclusion 
that  "the  quality  of  the  judiciary  in  large 
measure  determines  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice.'  The  quality  of  the  judiciary  also 
determines  whether  equity  is  done.  The 
Commission  recommends  strengthening 
presently  ineffective  screening  proce- 
dures in  the  States  for  potential  candi- 
dates for  the  judiciary.  I  endorse  this 
approach  and  would  further  like  to  see 
such  a  screening  procedure  in  the  Fed- 
eral system.  To  this  end,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation — S.  949 — proposing  a 
Judicial  Service  Commission  that  would 
recommend  to  the  President  the  most 


qualified    man    to    sit    on    the    Federal 
bench. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  judicial  ability  and 
not  political  aflQliation  places  men  in  a 
position  to  make  important  decisions 
affecting  all  our  lives.  Patronage  con- 
siderations are  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
totally  unobligated  Judiciary  corps. 

APPELLATE    REVIEW    Of    SENTENCES 

On  these  lines,  we  should  remember 
the  tremendous  discretion  vested  in  the 
trial  judge  in  the  Federal  system.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be.  The  trial  judge  is  the 
individual  who  sees  events  reconstructed 
and  people  reacting  in  a  manner  which 
can  hardly  be  reproduced  on  a  record 
before  the  appellate  court,  no  matter 
how  extensive.  There  is  always  the 
safeguard  that.  If  the  trial  judge  be 
clearly  in  error,  the  appellate  court  can 
reverse.  But  one  exception  to  this  rule 
is  the  sentence  imposed  on  one  found 
guilty. 

Under  present  conditions,  courts  of 
appeal  have  no  authority  to  review  a 
sentence,  if  it  is  within  statutory  limits. 
The  result  Is  that  similar  crimes  under 
basically  similar  crcumstances  result  In 
widely  disparate  and  sometimes  quite 
disproportionate  sentences. 

There  are  several  undesirable  results 
from  such  a  condition:  Appellate  judges 
often  look  to  technical  errors  on  which  to 
reverse  the  lower  court  judge,  not  be- 
cause they  feel  the  defendant  not  guilty, 
but  because  they  feel  the  sentence  some- 
what out  of  line  with  the  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  and 
of  judicial  precedent  is  distorted.  Many 
persons  found  guilty  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances naturally  learn  of  the  great 
disparities  in  sentences  imposed  on  per- 
sons guilty  of  similar  offenses.  This  may 
Impede  rehabilitation  if  the  individual 
who  receives  a  sentence  longer  than  those 
of  persons  convicted  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, without  reasonable  basis  for 
the  disparity,  feels  he  has  been  treated 
unfairly  by  the  system.  Also,  these  dis- 
parities result  in  many  appeals  which 
might  not  occur  were  the  system 
changed. 

For  Instance,  an  Individual  found 
guilty  might  not  really  disagree  with  the 
finding  of  guilt,  but  be  heavily  shaken  by 
the  length  of  the  sentence.  If  appeal 
were  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  trial  judge  might  have  at- 
tempted to  sentence  the  individual  more 
in  line  with  the  prevailing  standard  for 
the  particular  type  of  case  in  point. 
Thus  the  need  for  the  appeal  would  be 
eliminated.  At  the  least,  the  defendant 
might  still  appeal,  but  he  would  address 
himself  to  the  real  point  in  Issue — the 
length  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  the  courts 
could  focus  on  the  main  point  in  conten- 
tion. In  addition,  the  issue  of  sentenc- 
ing might  take  less  time  than  appeals 
based  on  supposed  errors  of  law. 

Over  a  dozen  States  and  many  foreign 
coiin tries  provide  some  form  of  judicial 
review  of  sentences.  This  i-ssue  is  pres- 
ently being  studied  by  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee— S.  2722.  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

CONSOLIDATED      FEDERAL      CORRECTIONS      SYSTEM 

Both  this  year  and  last,  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  would  create  a  consoli- 


dated corrections  system  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — S.  916. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  end  the  undesirable  effect  of 
the  fragmentation  presently  existing  in 
our  corrections  process.  Basically,  pro- 
bation and  parole  supervision  are  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  the  court  system 
while  prisoners  and  other  institutional 
services  arc  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  create  a  U.S.  Corrections 
Service  which  would  combine  under  a 
single  direction  the  supervision  of  con- 
victed persons,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  confined  in  an  Institution  or 
totally  free  In  the  community  on  proba- 
tion or  parole. 

I  look  forward  to  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation In  order  to  know  the  views  of 
those  most  directly  connected  with  these 
problems.  For  if  such  consolidation  can 
bring  into  being  a  more  effective  Federal 
corrections  system  without  creating  an 
undesirable  crossover  between  the  pros- 
ecuting activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  most  effective  correc- 
tional approaches,  this  would  be  desir- 
able. 

THB    PEOPLE 

■Whenever  we  examine  the  workings  of 
our  criminal  justice  system,  we  must  keep 
one  thought  uppermost  in  mind :  'We  are 
dealing  with  people — Injured  people,  ac- 
cused people,  frightened  people,  irmocent 
people,  and  guilty  people — guilty  of  vary- 
ing crimes  and  in  varying  degrees.  The 
paramount  consideration  in  our  efforts 
must  be  how  the  system  affects  these 
people.  Flow  charts,  statistics,  and 
analytical  studies  should  ever  erase  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  very,  very  human  prob- 
lem. 'We  should  be  continually  search- 
ing for  ways  to  better  the  effects  of  the 
system  on  those  people  who  come  in 
contact  with  it. 

In  doing  that,  let  us  constantly  bear 
in  mind  the  necessity  for  harmonious 
relations  between  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  the  public.  This  relationship 
should  be  founded  upon  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  Just  as  we  expect  the 
citizen  to  obey  the  law  and  to  respect 
the  institutions  which  rest  upon  it,  so  do 
we  expect  those  who  enforce  the  law  to 
respect  the  rights  of  all  individuals. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

The  law  enforcement  officer,  under- 
taking grave  risks  daily,  is  one  person 
coming  in  constant  touch  with  the  sys- 
tem. He  must  be  able  to  undertake  his 
tasks  with  a  free  mind — for  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  that  we  ask  him  to 
undertake.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation — S.  798 — which 
would  compensate  the  survivors  of  local 
law  enforcement  officers  who  have  been 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for 
committing  a  Federal  crime.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  feeling  that  must  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  family  of  a  law  en- 
forcement official  every  time  he  leaves 
home  for  the  day's  hazardous  duty. 
This  compensation  plan,  while  not  only 
creating  an  incentive  to  bring  more  top- 
level  men  into  the  law  enforcement  field, 
would  also  make  a  difficult  job  a  bit  less 
trying — and  a  bit  more  comforting. 

VICTIMS  OP  CRIMINAL  VIOLENCE 

There  are  also  those  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  whose  injury,  shock, 
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and  broken  lives  are  not  reflected  by 
scanning  a  list  of  crime  statistics.  There- 
fore, we  should  further  examine  pending 
legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission — S. 
646. 

CONFESSIONS 

This  is  a  subject.  I  may  interpolate, 
of  hearings  that  are  now  going  on  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal   Laws   and   Procedures.     This 
subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  senior   Senator   from 
Arkansas  TMr.  McClellanI,  is  develop- 
ing a  body  of  opinion  from  judges,  law- 
yers,   sociologists,     academicians,     and 
private  citizens  in  many  fields  on   the 
whole    question    of    the    Supreme    Court 
decisions  in  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
cases  and  is  seeking  to  pick  up  the  en- 
couragement which  appears  at  page  29  of 
the  Miranda  decision,  where  the  Court 
urges  Congress  to  examine  this  whole 
problem  and  encourages  it  to  come  up 
with  a  solution,  which,  I  can  only  read 
into  the  Supreme  Court's  language,  is  a 
better  proposed  solution.   The  Supreme 
Court  couples  its  encouragement  to  Con- 
gress with  a  judicial  warning  that  the  so- 
lution must  be  in  consonance  with  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  pre- 
sumably with  the  Court's  disposition  at 
that  time.  But  the  latest  decision,  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  hanging  upon  the  tenuous 
thread  of  one  man's  opinion,  is  far  from 
an  ultimately  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
a  matter  which  affects  not  only  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  accused,  but  also  af- 
fects the  life  and  security  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  this  process. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  will  be  able  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  committee,  and 
the  full  committee  to  the  Senate,  in  or- 
der to  find  a  way  out  which  will  prove  to 
be  fairer,  more  effective,  and  more  in 
keeping  with  what  the  political  scientists 
like  to  call  "the  genius  of  the  people," 
in  what  will  be  truly  best  for  the  people 
in  the  long  run. 

So  I  hope  the  labors  of  Congress,  so 
encouraged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  may 
result  usefully.  While  we  do  not  need 
the  encouragement  of  the  Court,  since 
u-e  already  have  the  stimulus  of  the  opin- 
ion, nevertheless  I  am  glad  that  the  ju- 
dicial branch  feels  that  there  are  some 
functions  left  for  the  legislative  branch 
to  pursue. 

I  hope  the  executive  branch  will  take 
note  and  that  the  President,  in  his 
search  for  a  better  system  of  law  en- 
forcement in  this  coimtry,  may  provide 
a  little  encouragement  to  the  legislative 
branch,  as  he  fills  the  current  vacancy 
and  may  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  fill 
other  vacancies  on  the  High  Court;  be- 
cause by  the  action  of  the  President  in 
his  selection  of  candidates  to  make  these 
judgments,  the  Court  may  perhaps  some 
day  be  able  to  formulate  some  funda- 
mental rules  of  law  or,  as  some  would 
think,  changes  in  the  law  by  something 
more  than  the  hairline  measure  of  the 
judgment  of  a  single  Justice. 

Our  criminal  laws  must  seek  to  create 
and  maintain  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
society.  Laws  must  be  drafted  with  as 
full  purpose  to  protect  the  innocent  as 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  those  charged 


with  offenses.  Of  course,  the  irmocent 
can  be  either  a  victim  of  the  crime  or  a 
person  wrongly  accused  of  committing 
it. 

Today,  there  is  much  controversy 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  correct 
balance  can  be  struck  between  these 
rights  in  the  area  of  confessions.  No 
doubt  this  is  another  instance  where 
Congress  must  take  a  long,  hard  look. 

There  is  currently  before  the  Senate  a 
bill — S.  G74 — which  would  relate  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  to  the  question 
of  their  voluntariness.  As  prestigious  a 
body  as  the  President's  Commission  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  this  issue.  Al- 
though the  main  body  of  the  report  does 
not  discuss  this  question,  the  additional 
views  of  seven  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion appear  at  the  end  of  the  report. 
This  statement  declares  that  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  limit  po- 
lice interrogation  and  confessions  have 
tilted  the  balance  of  justice  too  far  in 
favor  of  defendants.  'While  these  mem- 
bers state,  and  rightly  so.  that  these  de- 
cisions are  the  law  of  the  land,  they  go 
on  to  make  the  point  that  a  body  such 
as  the  Commission  should  have  studied 
this  important  area.  I  agree.  This  must 
be  marked  down  as  a  regrettable  lapse 
in  the  Commission's  generally  good  per- 
formance. 

Here  is  an  area  for  careful  study  by 
the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

BAIL   SYSTEM 

In  resolving  the  question  of  detention 
and  bail,  rights  of  the  accused  and  of  so- 
ciety must  again  be  balanced.  As  one 
who  was  in  charge  of  a  bail  department 
of  a  prosecutor's  office  for  a  decade.  I  be- 
lieve a  reasonable  balance  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  This  bill  revises  the  bail  practices 
to  assure  that  all  persons  shall  not  need- 
lessly be  detained  regardless  of  their 
financial  status.  Thus,  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  load  on  our  prison 
system.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  applies  to 
detention  pending  an  appearance  to  an- 
swer charges,  to  testify,  or  pending  ap- 
peal, when  detention  serves  neither  the 
ends  of  justice  nor  the  public  interest. 
As  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  consider  it  a 
praiseworthy  law,  and  I  feel  it  deserves  a 
fair  chance  to  be  tested  and  to  be  judged 
in  action. 

REHABILITATION 

Two  recently  enacted  bills  also  deserve 
mention  here.  The  Narcotics  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  and  the  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965.  Both  of  these 
bills  fit  into  my  thinking  that  the  cor- 
rective system  should  be  the  starting 
point  for  a  new  chance  in  life  and  not  the 
last  stop.  For  this  reason,  I  cosponsored 
both. 

The  Narcotics  Act  authorizes  pretrial 
civil  commitment  of  addicts  charged  with 
certain  essentially  nonviolent  Federal  of- 
fenses. If  the  addict  successfully  com- 
pletes the  treatment  program,  the  crimi- 
nal charge  is  dismissed.  If  treatment 
fails,  the  addict  is  returned  to  court  for 
resumption  of  the  prosecution.  Sentenc- 
ing certain  convicted  addicts  to  a  treat- 
ment program  instead  of  to  an  ordinary 
prison  term  is  also  permitted.  The  act 
also  provides  for  voluntary  commitment 
of  the  addict  upon  his  own  application 


as  well  as  the  compulsory  commitment 
of  the  addict  upon  the  apphcation  of  a 
third  person,  in  both  cases  where  the 
addict  has  not  laeen  charged  with  any 
criminal  offense — that  is.  in  another 
category.  By  creating  the  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  community,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  new  approach  will  prove  the 
best  means  of  approach  to  the  narcotics 
problem. 

It  is  clear  that  punitive  approach  to 
narcotics  addiction,  which  has  so  long 
dominated  the  treatment  of  these  people, 
is  ineffectual  and  positively  harmful  to 
public  and  patient  in  some  of  its  effects. 
Clearly,  prosecution  and  imprisonment 
are  not  the  answer.  This  legislation,  by 
incorporating  a  program  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, followup  treatment,  and  super- 
vision, embodies  a  new  approach  to  this 
field  by  stressing  the  medical  aspects  of 
the  problem  rather  than  the  criminal 
aspects. 

The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of 
persons  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  Prison  officials  are  per- 
mitted to  assign  convicts  nearing  the 
end  of  their  terms  to  residential  commu- 
nity centers,  the  so-called  halfway 
houses,  to  make  it  possible  to  reintro- 
duce prisoners  to  the  community  in  a 
gradual  and  controlled  manner.  More- 
over, this  legislation  enables  selected  in- 
mates to  work  at  gainful  occupations  or 
train  in  the  community.  The  Director  of 
Prisons  referred  to  this  work  release 
law  as  the  "most  important  single  piece 
of  legislation  to  advance  correctional 
practices  in  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  was  created 
in  1930."  He  further  stated  that  the  en- 
thusiasm of  industrj'.  unions,  and  other 
community  elements  is  beyond  prior  ex- 
pectations. 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  Stated  earlier,  the  most  important 
factor  to  remember  at)out  crime  is  the 
difficulty  of  classifying  it. 

I  diverge  here  again  to  say  that  I 
served,  by  proxy,  for  the  district  attorney 
of  Philadelphia.  40  years  ago.  on  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  which  was 
headed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Louis 
Henry  Howe  was  the  Executive  Director. 
The  actual  work  of  the  Commission  was 
carried  on  by  Raymond  Moley. 

At  the  opening  session  of  that  first 
National  Crime  Commission,  Mr.  Moley 
said: 

I  think.  In  relation  to  the  statement  fre- 
quently appearing  in  the  press  that  there 
exists  in  the  United  States  a  crime  wave,  the 
first  question  we  must  aslc  ourselves  is.  "Is 
there  a  crime  wave?"  and  the  second  is, 
"What  can  we  do  about  It?" 


That  statement  is  again  applicable 
when  I  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
fying crime,  because  we  still  need  more 
information,  factually,  on  crime,  on 
punishment,  and  on  prevention  and  cor- 
rection. 

The  difficulty  of  classifying  crime, 
then,  is  as  diversified  as  the  conditions 
which  create  it,  and  these  cannot  be  eas- 
ily Usted  or  categorized.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  tried  to  set  out  some  general 
considerations  that  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  attacking  this  problem,  but 
have  not  attempted  to  specifically  detail 
all  maimers  of  approach. 
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I  began  by  saying  that  society  is  fail- 
ing its  people  by  its  inability  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  The  recognition  of  that 
fact  alone  would  be  an  important  step 
toward  rectifyins;  the  problem.  There- 
fore I  again  commend  the  Presidents 
Comnii.'jsion  for  generating  such  wide 
public  interest  in  the  problem  of  crime 
in  America. 

There  is  no  one  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem no  quick  answer.  But  there  are 
things  that  can  be  done.  We  need  more 
research  and  more  effective  tools  to  con- 
duct that  research  into  crime,  it  causes, 
and  its  possible  solutions.  We  need  to 
Improve  the  machinery  of  justice— bet- 
ter trained  law  enforcement  officials, 
better  courts,  better  judges. 

But  above  all  we  need  more  public 
awareness  and  greater  citizen  involve- 
ment. If  more  people  will  urderstand 
that  their  rights  are  being  abridged  and 
their  lives  are  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
extent  of  crim?  in  America,  more  peo- 
ple will  be  willing  to  help.  With  that 
help  we  will  be  able  to  close  the  justice 
gap  that  exists  today. 


President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CcoTT  in  the  chair  ■ .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
to  have  something  further  to  add  later 
on  this  subject,  but  I  wish  to  state  now 
that  I  do  favor  the  proposed  Consular 
Treaty.  I  favor  it  for  many  reasons 
which  I  have  discussed  before  and  may 
well  discuss  again;  but,  to  summarize. 
I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  treaty  is  advanced  by  the  United 
States:  that  it  was  the  United  States 
which  first  indicated  its  interest  in  the 
treaty:  that  that  interest  began  under 
President  Eisenhower,  was  advanced  by 
the  then  Vice  President  Nixon,  and  has 
been  supported  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion: that  its  fundamental  purpose  Is 
the  protection  of  American  citizens,  to 
extend  to  them  rights  greater  than  those 
given  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  its 
own  citizens;  and  that  we  have  each 
year  18.000  Americans  traveling  over 
there  whose  protection  concerns  us. 
The  Russians  have  700  to  900  over  here 

annually. 

The  addition  of  10  or  15  Russians  to 
a  consulate  here  means  the  addition  of 
10  or  15  Americans  to  a  consulate  there. 
Their  purpose  is  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries. I  am  sure  the  Russians  would 
have  no  difficulty  keeping  an  eye  on  15 
Americans,  and  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  to  admit  that  our  security  services 
would  find  it  difficult  to  keep  an  eye  on 
15  Russians,  because  to  my  mind  that 
would  indicate  a  form  of  weakness  and 
futility  which  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

So  to  those  who  counsel  from  fear,  I 
would  say.  "Be  not  afraid";  to  those  who 
counsel  from  ignorance.  "Be  en'ight- 
ened";  to  those  who  counsel  from  a  true 
concern  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  "Be  assured  " 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  ro'l. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 


THE  TAX-SHAI^ING  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Crlso.v.  Cooper,  Cctton, 

DOMINICK,      F.'NNIN.      GpaFFIN,      H.\NSEN, 

Hruska,  Javits,  Morton,  Fe.arson.  Percy. 
Scott,  Tower,  and  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, i  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  Tax-Sharing  Act  of  1967.  a 
measure  designed  to  permit  an  immedi- 
ate beginning  of  sharing  Federal  rev- 
enues with  the  States  on  a  no-strings- 
attached  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1236 »  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenues 
received  by  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Baker  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAKER.     Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  most  urgent  domestic  problem 
confronting  this  Republic  today  is  the 
threat  to  the  traditional  system  of  fed- 
eralism which  has  produced  the  maxi- 
mum  good   for   the   maximum   number 
with  maximum  responsiveness  in  Gov- 
ernment over  the  entire  history  of  this 
Nation.    The  federal  system  as  we  know 
it  consists  of  an  effective  partnership  of 
governing  authority  between  the  Central 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
State  and  local  units  on  the  other.    The 
net  effect  has  been  a  unique  recognition 
and  implementation  of  the  problem  solv- 
ing tools  and  techniques  required  by  the 
many  diverse  areas,  groups,  and  inter- 
ests   within   our   population.     I    believe 
that  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  to 
a  high  degree  interrelates  with  our  abil- 
ity to  preserve  in  its  most  effective  form 
this  system  of  partnership  government. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  several  years, 
we  have  witnessed  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  effective  governing  author- 
ity in  the  Central  Government  and  a  de- 
creasing ability  of  the  States,  the  coun- 
ties, and  the  city  governments  through- 
out the  Nation  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  seemingly  limitless  problems  which 
confront  them.    The  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  dilemma  are  not  outlined  by 
some  vague,  sinister  plot  to  destroy  the 
partnership  of  governing  authority,   in 
my  judgment.    Rather,  the  dilemma  has 
resulted  in  response  to  the  time-honored 
axiom  that  the  taxing  power  is  the  gov- 
erning power,  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, since  the  advent  of  the  graduated 
Federal  income  tax,  has  had  most  of  the 
tax'ng  power.     An  increasingly  mobile 
ponulation.  a  complex  economy,  and  an 
informed  and  sensitive  public  have  com- 
bined to  create  demands  on  government 
at  evei-y  level  that  are  manifold  and  com- 
pelling.   As  the  matrix  of  local  govern- 
mental units   are   unab'e   to   fulfill   the 
legitimate  demands  and  a.spirations  of 
their  const  tuencies  because  of  an  In^.d- 


equate  tax  base  and  ineffective  fiscal 
tools,  vacuums  of  service  and  responsi- 
bility are  filled  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. This  has  been  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  responsibility  in  the  Fed- 
eral partnership  over  the  past  four 
decides. 

The  burden  of  these  remarks  is  not 
an  appeal  to  some  academic  concept  of 
States  rights,  sovereignty,  or  independ- 
ence, nor  calculated  to  be  in  derogation 
of  the  absolute  requirement  for  a  vital, 
strong,  effective,  and  imaginative  central 
government,  but  rather  is  a  plea  for  the 
reinvi"oration  and  revitalization  of  the 
authority  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments so  that  they  may  undertake 
and  discharge  their  governing  responsi- 
bilities at  the  same  time. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem.    In  my  view  there  is  no  single  de- 
vice which  will  reverse  the  trend  toward 
absolute  concentration  of  governmental 
authority  in  Washington.     But  there  is  a 
concomitant  requirement  that  we  make 
the  effort  to  shift  the  direction,  and  at 
least  begin  the  return  to  partnership  sta- 
bility.    Federal  revenue  sharing,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  device  for  beginning 
this  new  direction.    The  bill  which  I  in- 
troduce provides  initially  for  the  return 
of  1  percent  of  the  net  Federal  revenues, 
after  first  deducting  the  cost  of  debt  serv- 
ice and  national  defense,  to  the  States 
for  their  own  purposes  and  for  redistri- 
bution to  the  cities  and  counties.     There 
are  no  strings  attached.     There  are  no 
Federal  directives  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  expenditures.    There  is  no  provision 
for  matching  funds  or  other  conditions 
precedent   to   this   revenue   entitlement. 
One   of  the  principal   justifications  for 
general      no-strings-attached      Federal 
revenue     sharing     is     that     the     fiscal 
requirements  of  one  State  or  one  locality 
may  be  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
of  another,  and  while  one  area  may  direct 
its  revenues  to  education,  another  may 
require  them   for  antistream  pollution, 
water  or  sewage  plants,  or  other  equally 
valid  public  purposes.     The  determina- 
tion of  how  available  fiscal  resources  are 
to   be   dedicated   within   a   given   State, 
county,  or  city  is  in  most  instances  best 
made  and  most  responsively  determined 
at  some  level  other  th^n  the  central  level. 
The  economies  of  administration  and  ex- 
ecution   of    the    various    governmental 
plans  thus  financed  are  drmonstrable. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced in  two  ways.  Not  only  will  tax- 
sharing  funds  be  generated  annually  by 
the  percentum  formula  just  described, 
but  Congress  may  also  in  its  discretion 
make  additional  appropriations  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time.  I  recognize 
that  no  rigid  mathematical  formula  for 
State  and  local  participation  in  Federal 
revenue  collections  can  truly  reflect  the 
financial  needs  and  be  consistent  with 
fiscal  policies  of  every  given  moment  in 
the  continuing  process  of  government. 
Therefore,  the  concept  for  the  two-part 
plan  provides  for  a  rea.sonably  certain 
flow  of  Federal  tax-sharing  revenues  by 
mathematical  percentage  computation 
upon  which  the  State  and  local  units  of 
government  may  drpend  frim  t^mc  t« 
time.  but. without  depr:vi-ig  the  Ce-^.'nl 
Government  of  the  e.ss:nt;pl  fiscal  flex- 
ibility which  it  must  reU.in    n  crdcr  to 
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discharge  its  function  as  the  modifier  of 
the  national  economy  in  its  efforts  to 
combat  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  without  depriving  the  Congress 
of  the  ability  to  respond  immediately  in 
this  field  in  the  event  there  is  a  sudden 
and  drastic  reduction  in  the  require- 
ments for  national  defense. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  council  on  tax 
sharing  to  be  composed  of  five  Governors, 
two  mayors,  and  five  representatives  of 
the  public  at  large,  who  will  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  program. 
Although  the  Council  on  Tax  Sharing 
is  charged  with  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  without 
authority  to  Interfere,  direct,  coerce,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  apply  their  own  best  judgments  to 
the  solving  of  their  own  special  prob- 
lems. The  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram is  virtually  nil  and  the  return  of 
Federal  revenues  will  be  almost  100 
percent. 

I  recognize  the  enormous  financial  de- 
mands that  our  effort  in  Vietnam  causes. 
I  recognize  the  apparent  inevitability  of 
budgetary  deficits  this  year  and  probably 
thereafter.  I  recognize  the  persistence 
of  the  cruel  taxation  of  inflation  which 
is  the  probable  corollary  of  these  frus- 
trations, but  I  also  believe  that  the  threat 
to  the  traditional  balance  of  governing 
authority  is  so  great  and  the  plight  of 
our  cities,  counties,  and  States  is  so  grave 
that  we  must  not  postpone  the  new  di- 
rection and  the  new  approach  to  gov- 
ernmental techrdque  which  is  implied  in 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
pram,  based  on  1966  Federal  revenues, 
would  have  been  approximately  $518 
million.  Even  in  a  time  of  near  fiscal 
crisis.  I  believe  this  Nation  can  ill  afford 
to  fail  to  pay  this  price  to  ward  off  the 
threat  of  the  destruction  of  effective  lo- 
cal self-government. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  three-part  for- 
mula to  determine  each  State's  share  of 
available  monies  from  the  trust  fund. 
The  three  elements  are:  First,  popula- 
tion— to  express  an  approximation  of  the 
theoretical  total  need  of  a  given  State; 
second,  the  average  per  capita  income, 
a  factor  which  expresses  the  need  of 
poorer  States  for  a  larger  ratable  share 
of  the  funds;  and  third,  the  initiative  of 
the  State  expressed  in  terms  of  a  ratio 
of  the  per  capita  taxing  effort  of  a  given 
State  in  relation  to  the  average  taxing 
effort  of  all  other  States,  to  prevent  a 
State  from  asserting  less  than  Its  best 
effort  to  provide  revenues  for  its  own 
requirements:  this  would  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  States  would  in  fact 
become  chattel  wards  of  the  Central 
Government.  The  net  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  three-part  formula  to 
available  revenues  would  provide  some 
premium  to  the  States  having  greater 
fiscal  need  and  some  slight  premium  to 
those  States  exercising  their  best  efforts 
to  provide  for  their  own  requirements. 
Correspondingly,  the  formula  penalizes 
those  States  which  do  not  make  consci- 
entious efforts  to  generate  their  own  tax 
revenues. 

I  recognize  and  commend  the  proposi- 
tion that  Federal  revenue  sharing  is  a 
bold  new  direction  in  the  total  govern- 
mental concept  of  this  Republic.  But  I 


feel  the  urgency  of  the  threat  requires 
the  substantial  nature  of  the  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  tax  sharing  does  not  imply 
the  emasculation  of  efficient  national  au- 
thority and  the  destruction  of  independ- 
ent national  effort.  It  does  not  imply 
the  abolition  of  the  existing  concepts  of 
the  various  Federal  grant-in-aid  and 
matching  fund  and  other  type  Federal 
programs,  but  rather  is  calculated  to 
supply  a  new  and  different  tool  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment 
and  the  challenges  of  the  future.  In- 
creasingly, in  the  years  to  come  the  effect 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  and  the  at- 
tendant revitalization  of  local  govern- 
mental effort  will  relieve  the  demands  on 
the  National  Treasury  for  domestic  and 
administrative  intervention.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  always  continue  to 
be  matters  of  national  importance  which 
require  the  direct  action  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  Central  Government  to  carrj' 
out  these  national  purposes.  Hence.  I 
view  tax  sharing  as  simply  another  part 
of  the  total  governing  process,  working  in 
tandem  and  in  parallel  with  existing 
governmental  concepts  together  to  pro- 
duce more  economical,  more  responsive, 
and  more  effective  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  ac- 
companying tabular  display  of  State  par- 
ticipation, with  footnotes,  and  accom- 
panying formulas  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1236 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Tax   Sharing   Act   of   1967". 

DEnNITlONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Council 
on  Tax  Sharing  established  by  section  7; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury: 

(3i  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(4)  the  term  "trust  fund"  means  the  tax 
sharing  trust  fund  established  by  section  3. 

TAX   SHARING  TRUST  rHND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "tax  sharing  trust 
fund".  The  trust  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  It  by  subsection 
(b)  and  the  amounts  appropriated  to  it 
under  subsection   (c). 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1967.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  an  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  ( d  I .  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  net 
Federal  tax  revenues  received  In  the  Treasury 
durintr  such  nscil  v^nr  exceed  f^p  n'^ounts 
disbursed  from  the  Treasury  during  such 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  appropriations  for — 

( 1 )  Interest  on.  and  servicing  of,  the  pub- 
lic  debt,  and 

(2)  the   national   defense. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (b).  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  apnroprlated  to  the  tru^t  fund 
for  each  fiscal  year  such  ajnounts  as  mav 
be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


(d)  The  Secretary  shall  during  each  fiscal 
vear  determine  the  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (b».  and  transfer  the  amount  so  de- 
termined from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  trust  fund.  Such  transfer  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  the  amount 
transferred  was  in  excess  of  or  less  than 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred, by  the  transfer  of  additional  amounts 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  or 
by  the  transfer  of  amounts  from  the  trust 
fund  to  the  general  fund. 

(6  1  For  purposes  ol  subsection  (b).  the 
term  "net  Federal  tiix  revenues'  means  wltb 
respect  to  any  fiscal  ye.ir — 

1 1 1  the  tot..il  amount  of  the  t.ixes  Im- 
posed by  the  Internal  Rev  eiiuf  Code  of  1954 
received  In  the  Tre.»sary  during  the  fiscal 
year,  minus 

(2 1  the  total  amount  of  refi.nds  oi  over- 
payments of  the  Uixes  imposed  by  such  Code 
disbursed  from  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

(fi  Determlr.at ions  by  the  Secretary  under 
this    section    shall    be    final    and    conclusive. 

METHOD    OF    P.^YMEN'^S    TO    STATES 

Sec.  4.  la)  E.^ch  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
pavments  out  of  the  trust  fund  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968.  and  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

(b)  The  total  amount  of  payments  to  each 
State  during  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  section  5.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  not 
less  than  quarterly.  Paj-ments  to  any  State 
made  dunng  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  any  fiscal  year  may.  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  In  determining  the  amounts 
under  section  5.  Proper  adjustment  shall 
be  made  in  the  payments  to  any  State  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  any  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  that  payments  in  the  first 
and  second  quarters  were  in  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amounts  which  should  have  been 
paid. 

AMOUNT    OF    PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  total  amount  of  payment* 
to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  is  an 
amount  (computed  by  the  Secretary)  equal 
to  t'.ie  product  obtained  by  multiplying — 

1 1 1  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  by 

(2)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  distribution  percentage  of  such  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  by  the  revenue  effort  per- 
centage of  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)U)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  distribution  percentage  of  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  arithmetical  average  of 
Its  per  capita  need  percentage  and  its  f>opu- 
lation  percentage  for  such   fiscal  year. 

(2(  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
State's  per  capita  need  percentage  for  any 
fiscal  year  Is  the  percentage  which  such 
State  s  per  capita  need  factor  for  such  fiscal 
year  is  of  the  sum  of  the  per  capita  factors 
of  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year.  A 
State's  per  capita  need  factor  for  any  fiscal 
vear  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  population  of  such  State  by  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  per  capita 
anru'l  income  of  individuals  residing  In  all 
the  St  ites  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  per  capita  annual  income  of  individuals 
rey'.ding  in  such  State, 

1 3 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1  i ,  a 
Stite'.s  population  percentage  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  the  percentage  which  the  popula- 
tion of  such  State  is  of  the  total  of  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

(41  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (21  and 
(31.  the  population  of  each  State  and  the 
p?r  capita  annual  income  of  Individuals  re- 
siding in  each  State  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  statistics  and  informa- 
tion  available   In    the   various  departments 
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and  agencies  of  the  Government,  except  that 
the  same  period  shall  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  population  of  all  the  States  and  the 
same  period  shall  be  used  in  determining 
the  per  capita  Income  of  Individuals  residing 
m  all  the  States. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
revenue  effort  percentage  of  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  vear  Is  the  percentage  which  the 
revenue  effort  factor  of  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  year  is  of  the  average  revenue  effort 
factors  of  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal 
year.  A  State's  revenue  effort  factor  for 
any    fiscal    year    is    the    result    obtained    by 

dividing—  ^     .     ^    v, 

( 1  I  the  total  of  the  reventies  derived  by 
such  State  from  Its  own  resources  {Including 
revenues  derived  by  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  such  State  I  during  the  calendar 
year  ending  within  such  fiscal  year,  by 

(2)  the  total  adjusted  gross  income  of 
Individuals  residing  in  such  State  during 
such  calendar  year  as  reported  on  returns 
of  the  tax  imposed  on  individuals  by  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
If  the  information  for  a  calendar  year  for 
any  State  is  not  available,  the  Secretary 
may  make  the  computation  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  with  respect  to  such  State 
on  the  basis  of  information  for  the  latest 
calendar  year  for  which  such  Information 
Is  available. 

STATE  UNDERT.^KINGS 

Sec.  6  (a  I  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  Act,  a  State  shall  un- 
dertake— 

(1)  to  assume  the  same  responsibility 
for  fiscal  control  of  and  accountability  for 
payments  received  under  this  Act  as  it  has 
with  respect  to  revenues  derived  from  Its 
own  resources, 

(2)  to  furnish  such  Information  and  data 
to  the  Secretary  as  the  Council  may  pre- 
scribe  by  regulations,  and 

1 3)  to'  submit  the  reports  to  the  Council 
required  by  subsection   (bi. 

(b)(1)  Each  State  shall,  on  or  before 
such  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  as  the  Council  may  prescribe, 
report  to  the  Council  its  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  which  it  will  receive  under  this 
Act  during  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  include  the  anticipated  distribution, 
if  any.  of  such  funds  by  such  State  to  its 
political   subdivisions   for   their  own  use. 

(2)  Each  State  shall,  on  or  before  such 
date  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  as 
the  Council  may  prescribe,  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  expenditures  of  the  funds 
received  by  It  under  this  Act  during  such 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  the 
amounts.  If  any,  distributed  by  the  State 
to  its  political  subdivisions  for  their  own 
use  and  the  expenditures  by  such  political 
subdivisions  of  the  funds  so  distributed  to 
them. 

(3)  The  reports  required  under  parag^raphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  or  by  such  State  offi- 
cer as  he  may  designate.  Such  reports  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  in  such  detail  as  the 
Council  may  prescribe  Neither  the  Coun- 
cil or  any  other  Federal  agency  or  Federal 
officer  shall  have  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  plans  of  any  State,  or  the  ex- 
penditure? of  any  State,  as  set  forth  In 
such  reports. 

COUNCIL  ON  TAX  SHARING 

Sec  7(a)  There  is  hereby  established  as 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
a  Council  on  Tax  Sharing.  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  members  as 
follows : 

( 1 1  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  persons  who  are  Governors  of  a 
Slate,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
belong  to  the  same  political  party; 

(2)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  persons  who  are  mayors  of  a  city 
and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  same  political 
party:  and 


(3)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  from  persons  who  do  not  hold 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
office,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be- 
long  to   the  same   political   party. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  «100  a  day  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  members  of  the  Council. 
Members  of  the  Council  who  are  Governors 
or  mayors  siiall  serve  without  compensation. 
All  members  of  the  Council  shi.ll  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  duties  as  mem- 
^bers  of  the  Council. 

(C)  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
select  cue  of  its  members  to  serve  as  chair- 
man and  one  to  serve  its  vice  chairman.  _ 

(d)  Seven  membeie  of  the  Council  shall 
constlttite  a  quorum. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

( 1 1  to  oversee  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  this  Act, 

(2)  to  prescribe  by  regulations  the  In- 
formation and  data  to  be  furnished  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary  under  section  6(a) 
(2  I  and  the  manner  and  form  in  wiilch  such 
Information  and  data  shall  be  furnished, 
and  to  prescribe  by  regulations  the  form 
and  detail  of  the  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 6(b). 

(3)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  with  respect  to  the  manner 
In  which  computations  under  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary,  and 

( 4 »  to  make  determinations  under  section 
8  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  withholding 
of  payments  from  any  State. 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  paragraphs 
(2)  ajid  (3),  the  Council  shall  endeavor  to 
reduce  to  a  mlnlmimi  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  States,  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Council  for 
Information  and  data  to  carry  out  their 
duties  under  this  Act  and  of  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  periodic  reviews  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  reports  and 
forms  required  under  this  Act  at  an  absolute 
minimum  and  in  as  simplified  a  form  as  Is 
practicable. 

(f)  The  Council  Is  autiiorlzecl  to  afford 
to  the  States  such  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  to  aeslst  them 
to  receive  payments  made  available  to  them 
under  this  Act  and  such  Information  and 
assistance  as  they  may  request  to  assist  them 
In  the   utilization  of  such  payments. 

(g)  The  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Council  shall  be  an  executive  director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  positions  at  level  V  of  the 
executive  schedule.  The  executive  director 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
the  Council  may  prescribe. 

(h)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  p*  such  employees 
as  are  necessary  to  enable 'it  to  carry  out  its 
duties  undT  this  Act.  The  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 
wrrHHOLDiNC  OF  payments;    judicial  review 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Council  finds. 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that 
there  is  a  failure  by  such  State  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  undertaking  required 
by  section  6,  the  Council  shall  notify  such 
Governor  that  further  payments  under  this 
Act  will  be  withheld  until  it  Is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  the  Council  Informs  him  that  It  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  Act. 

(b)   Any  State  which  receives  noUce  under 


subsection  (a)  that  payments  to  it  will  be 
withheld  may,  within  60  days  after  receiving 
such  notice,  file  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  In  which  such 
.State  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  the 
'council's  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwlth^'transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Council.  The  Council  thereupon 
shall  file  m  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  It  based  Its  action  as  pro- 
vided m  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Council, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  b\'t  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Council 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  tfiay  modify  its  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  subsUntlal  evi- 
dence. 

(d)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  stt  it 
aside.  In  whole  or  tn  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

REPORTS    TO    THE   CONGRESS    AND   THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  9.  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before 
February  1.  1964,  and  on  or  before  February 
1  of  each  year  thereafter,  reportfto  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  on  the  performance 
by  it  of  Its  functions  and  duties  under  th? 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  a  summary  of  the  re- 
ports received  under  secUon  6(b)(2)  from 
the  States  on  their  use  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  them  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
a  summary  of  the  reports  received  under 
section  6 (bid)  from  the  States  of  their 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds  to  be  received 
by  them  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  report  shall  also  .Include  any  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  trust  fund  which  the  Coun- 
cil deems  advisable. 

THE  Library  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  January  31. 1967. 
The  following  amount  was  determined  to 
be    available    for    distribution    to    the    fifty 
SUtes  and   the  District   of  Columbia  under 
provisions  of  Sen.  Baker's  Federal  tax-sharing 
bill: 

Total    Federal    tax    collec- 
tions, fiscal  year  1966---  $128,879,961,000 
Less   refunds 7.  314.  599.  OOO 

Net  Federal  tax  col- 
lections        121.565,362,000 

Less  the  following  Federal 
expenditures  made 
during  the  fiscal  year 
1966: 
National  defense  (in- 
cludes Department  of 
Defense,  military  func- 
tions, foreign  military 
assistance,  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  and  de- 
fense-related      acttvl- 

ties   57.718.000.000 

Interest    on    the    public 
debt  12,014.000.000 

Net    amount 51.833.362,000 

These  data  were  derived  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  the 
latest  Federal  budget  document  Just  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

One  percent  applied  to  the  $51,833,362,000 
would  make  $518.3  million  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  States  under  Baker's  Fed- 
eral tax-sharing  plan. 
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state 


Alali^uua 
Alaslva... 
Arizona-- 
Arkaiisas 

California 

Colorado  -  - .  - 
Coniierticut  .. 
Dflawiire  -. 
District  of  Co- 

luiii  I'la 
Florida.. 
Oeorsia. 
Hawaii . 

Idalio 

Illinois.. 
Indiitna 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine - 

Marvlaiid     .   ..- 

Mskss^'hiisctts... 

Mi^iigaii 

,jii^ni'?ota 

Mississippi   

Mi.wmii 

Moiilima  .    

N'et>niska   - 

Nevada 

Ni-w  llaiiipshiri' 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  DaliOta 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon..     '  . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texa.< 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virttlnia ... 

WashiniJton    . 

West  VirRinia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


1  It  was  nt-ce-ssarv  to  t.ike  a  iiumlHT  of  additioiuil  st.'ps  to  arrive  at  tliis  distribution 
Bvn'ultU,!  vln^iho  itate  revenue  efTort  f.otor  .«.l  5.  l.y  ^^^f^^"^^^ 
tVlHSimnOOiwViliit.lp  for  allotment,  it  w.i.s  nnpo.ssil.lo  to  ;irnve  at  :i  tot  ■!  "'"■ihiition 
;  m'  Vo.",<-,de,l  With  llw  ^•,1-,„J(KUK)0  I.,  this  e..s...  tlw  ';^<^''  ;''\^,'J;'^;<'  t. V'.  k  rOT 
tnhutioi,  .nnounted  to  $,5J.^.-/.n.(KKl,  or  «7.3.;o.n()Onior,-  tli  >n  '''^.Jf'b  JlKl^).  v.i  ,  Mc  \or 
allooMli.m  This  *7.3ri(),(XMl  repre.sent^d  1  4  i«>r<;.Tn  of  '•''■^^•^-^•'f'O;"*' J,  "V\ *,  ,,;:f 
then  imiltil.liod  IhV  firtor  1 1  4  iMTCont )  hv  curh  Stite  s  uii:>djiistpd  allotment  and  .MiD- 
{rri."i  rho'ro,Milt  (^..1  15)  from'tlie  una-ljiist.-l  Slat,.  ..llntment  u^ol.  14)  and  .rnved  at 
the  adjusti'd  .-^tute  <li5triliutuiii  Kivcn  m  col,  li,, 

'•  .\viTa(;e. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  bill  and  for  his  very  lucid  and  able 
explanation  of  it.  I  am  happy  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  on  this  bill. 

As  the  Senator  may  know,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  Federal  aid  to 
education  measure  passed  in  the  89th 
Congress.  I  sought  during  several  Con- 
gresses to  secure  Federal  aid  to  education 
by  a  refund  to  each  State  of  1  percent 
of  the  direct  income  taxes  collected  with- 
in its  border.  No  strings  were  attached, 
so  long  as  the  money  was  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  tax-sharing  plan 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  an  extensioii  of  this  principle, 
a  principle  which   I  Relieve  must  and 

r 


(iovernmenlal  Fi- 


U  S    Denartinent  of  Commero'.    Bureau  of  the  Census.  .,,«„ 

nances  InmA^.S.     Cf  No   «.    W.w.hinpton.  r  S^  'iP^^nTZ]  Tl^" n  2 
I9«i   pp.  31-33;  Population  Estimates      .'~eries  P  ■«.  No  350.  Oct  5.  19*..  P- ^„ 

f  -4   Departniont  of  l^oiniiierte.     Htlict<  of  Business  Economics.     Survey  of  Cur- 

""^^'^^^irv'C^rniK:,!;  "internal  Revenue  Service  Sta|tstics  of  Inco.ne, 
1964^  Individual  liicuiue  Tax  Returns  Preliminary  Report.  Wasliinglon,  V.  .h. 
tiovernnient  Printing  Office,  1966,  p.  30. 


should  commend  itself  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  entire  Congress,  because  tax  reve- 
nue in  many  States  has  been  in  varying 
degrees  pre-empted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  render- 
ing a  fine  contribution  to  this  problem, 
and  I  shall  deem  it  a  privilege  to  help  him 
in  every  way  in  my  power  to  advance 
consideration  of  his  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
his  early  and  very  effective  efforts  in 
this  general  field  of  an  attempt  by  legis- 
lative means  to  prevent  the  centraliza- 
tion of  all  authority  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  his  previous  efforts  in 
the  field  of  education  generally,  to  re- 
vitalize the  partnership  concept  that  has 
"  made  this  Nation  great. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  bill.  I  value  it  very  highly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to 
be  a  consponsor  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  the  careful  research  and  the  creative 
■work  that  he  has  done  on  this  subject. 
It  enables  us  to  sponsor  a  bill  that  takes 
into  account  both  the  tremendous  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  vast  continu- 
ing cost  that  the  Government  bears  in 
servicing  the  national  debt.  By  deduct- 
ing these  expenses  and  only  applying  the 
percentage  of  sharing  to  the  remaining 
expenditures  of  Governmeat.  the  Sen- 
ator has  given  us  a  responsive,  flexible 
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program  to  nt  the  Nation's  present  and 
future  needs.  .  .,.  ^ 

I  represent  a  State  that  will  contribute 
far  more  proportionately  in  income  taxes 
th£.n  it  will  be  taking  back  under  the 
proposed  tax  sharing,  but  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  for  recognizing  the  differing 
capabilities  of  our  States  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  cost  and  their  varying  needs. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  Illinois  will 
gladly  accept  such  a  tax-sharing  plan. 
They  will  recosn*ze  that  areas  such  as 
education  present  national  problems 
since  many  Illinois  residents  have  come 
from  poorer  States,  which  could  not  af- 
ford the  educational  system  that  will 
give  all  children  the  opportunity  we  all 
want  them  to  have.  I  believe  they  will  see 
the  need  to  a.ssist  these  States  in  educa- 
tion and  other  similarly  important  areas. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  stress  that. 
The  $20  million  that  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois would  derive  if  this  plan  were  in 
effect  at  this  time  would  also  place  upon 
our  State  legislature  and  our  State  exec- 
utive branch  a  great  responsibility.  For 
State  government  must  remain  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  by  taking 
the  present  taxing  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  making  certain 
that  a  full  $20  million  worth  of  accom- 
plishment is  achieved  through  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  spending  of  this  money 
made  possible  by  the  plan. 

The  centralized  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  collecting  revenue 
is  one  of  its  most  efficient  functions.  In 
fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  branches  of  any  gov- 
ernment In  the  world  today — I  am  afraid 
we  can  all  testify  to  that. 

But  the  Federal  Government  is  not  re- 
nowned for  its  efficiency  in  spending 
money;  nar  do  our  States  present  them- 
selves as  mode's  of  efficiency.  If  the 
States  are  to  assume  this  additional  re- 
sponsibility from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  up  to  th2  States  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  equal  to  the  challenge.  I. 
for  one.  am  confident  they  can  and  will 
do  this. 

I  wou'd  be  most  hanpy  to  work  with 
our  State  legislature  and  the  executive 
branch  in  Iliinois  to  make  certain  that 
if  this  plan  were  to  become  law,  it  would 
provide  a  m.ore  efficient  way  of  channel- 
ing tax  revenue.  We  must  see  that  the 
Federal  system  works  and  works  prop- 
erly. We  can  only  do  that  when  we  have 
a  strong  local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment. This  plan  is  gratifying  to  me 
because  it  strengthens  the  constructive 
partnership  between  State  and  Federal 
Goverrunent,  and  again.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  '.his  valuable  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  direct  this 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Do  not 
the  Senators  feel  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  into  a  tax-sharing  program  we 
should  give  some  thought  to  an  equal- 
izing of  the  burden  with  respect  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  tax? 

There  are  many  States  that  have  a 
multif actor  economy.  For  instance,  one 
factor  could  be  agriculture.  The  Con- 
gress supports  agriculture.  I  realize  that 
ultimately  the  burden  falls  upon  the  con- 
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sumer  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  those 
States  that  have  a  diversified  economy, 
such  as  agriculture  along  with  manu- 
facturing, and  other  services,  usually  the 
Federal  Government  makes  certain  that 
in  order  to  sustain  our  agricultural  out- 
put we  do  support  prices.  ,yet,  we  find 
in  this  Nation,  and  it  is  one  Nation,  we 
have  many  States  that  haive  a  very  low 
unemployment  compensation  tax,  which 
is  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment.  This  is 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  that 
establishment  makes  a  profit.  We  fmd 
in  some  States  the  possible  ceiling  on 
that  tax  is  reached,  while  in  other  States 
it  is  low.  This  leads  to  rivalry  and  some- 
times to  piracy  with  respect  to  industry, 
because  industry  is  induced  to  go  into  a 
State  where  the  unemployment  tax  is 
1  percent  of  the  gross  income  as  against 
another  State,  such  as  Rhode  Island,  for 
instance,  which  is  usually  near  the  top 
because  we  are  a  manufacturing  State 
and  have  very  little  agriculture.  There- 
fore, we  get  little  price  support  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  in  this 
entire  complex  of  equalizing  and  protect- 
ing the  economy,  we  should  give  some 
thought  to  making  the  unemployment 
compensation  tax  uniform? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  answer.  I  agree 
with  one  particular  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  mentioned. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  nation.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement that  this  Nation  and  all  of  its 
States  and  localities  be  concerned  for 
the  general  welfare,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  opportunity  for  every  other  sector. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  and  I 
believe  traditional  and  highly  desirable, 
that  there  are  variations  from  area  to 
area  and  from  State  to  State  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  developing  an 
effective  State,  community,  and  city  gov- 
ernment partnership.  It  is  my  hope 
that  tax  sharing  will  militate  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

Specifically  on  the  question  of  equal- 
izing the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  I  believe,  without  avoiding  the 
question,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  an  effort  to  render  them  more  nearly 
uniform.  However.  I  think  I  would  re- 
sist absolute  uniformity  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  by  Federal 
legislation  without  taking  into  account 
the  diverse  economies  of  the  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  imem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits.  I  am 
familiar  with  them  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 

If  we  are  going  to  inaugurate  a  new 
concept  of  tax  sharing— that  is,  if  we  in 
the  Congress  assume  the  responsibility 
of  raising  the  mr>ney  while  we  let  the 
various  States  enjoy  the  privilege  of  un- 
restrained spending  of  the  money— I 
think  that  we  are  getting  into  a  concept 
which  has  been  foreign  to  us  up  to  this 
point. 

I  realize  that  much  money  goes  back 
to  the  States  by  way  of  grants,  but  we 
are  talking  here  in  the  complex  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  about  imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  then  taking 
that  money  and  sending  it  back  for  the 
Governors  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  to  spend  as  they  will,  and  as  they 
see  fit  to  do. 

I  understand  this  talk  about  decen- 
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tralization,  but  I  always  thought  that  the 
privilege  of  spending  tax  money  .should 
carry  with  it  the  responsibility  of  raising 
it,  if  we  want  to  avoid  waste  and  corrup- 
tion. It  is  usually  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  it  is  an  easy  game  to  appro- 
priate money  and  a  hard  game  to  impose 
a  new  tax.    That  is  fundamental. 

The  one  salutary  restraint  on  spend- 
ing money  is  the  responsibility  to  account 
to  the  people  for  raising  it.  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  should  not  do  more  for 
the  States.  I  am  all  for  that.  I  realize, 
too,  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
preempted  many  avenues  and  channels 
of  taxation,  and  perhaps  that  should  be 
reviewed,  too. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  see  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  get  out  of  the  business 
of  imposing  certain  taxes.  I  would  sug- 
gest leaving  more  of  that  to  the  States, 
rather  than  Congress  raising  the  money. 
As  I  understand  it,  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  $135  billion, 
and  the  receipts  will  be  $126.9  billion. 
which  includes  an  imposition  of  a  6-per- 
cent surtax  to  bring  in  $5.5  billion. 

Therefore,  this  year  we  will  have  a 
deficit  of  $8.1  billion.  If  we  do  not  im- 
pose the  surtax,  it  will  be  $5.5  billion 
more  than  that,  which  will  give  us  a 
figure  of  $13.6  billion.  Our  debt  at  the 
present  time  is  $329.9  billion.  Our  ceO- 
ing  up  to  a  short  time  ago  was  $330  bil- 
lion, and  we  raised  it  by  another  $6 
billion. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  new  allot- 
ments of  giving  back  new  money  to  the 
States,  there  is  no  question  that  we  either 
h->ve  to  raise  taxes  or  rais«*the  deficit, 
and.  thereby  raise  the  ceiling.  These 
are  the  courses  that  are  open. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     There  is  a  third  al-   J 
ternative:  reduce  expenditures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Reduce  expenditures. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  may  be  correct.  We  could  cut 
expenditures — or  could  we?  Where  does 
the  money  go? 

In  direct  answer  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  we  are 
going  to  spend  $135  billion.  Of  that  .sum 
$75.5  billion  is  for  defense,  which  leaves 
$59.9  billion  that  can  be  played  around 
with.  Of  the  $59.9  billion,  I  am  made  to 
understand  that  a  large  part  of  that  is 
for  fixed  charges,  such  as  interest  on  the 
debt,  veterans,  and  so  forth,  which  leaves 
us  $30.1  billion. 

In  that  area  of  $30.1  billion  I  under- 
stand that  $15  bilUon  is  already  ob- 
ligated, which  already  leave  us  only 
$14.1  billion.  Therefore,  if  we  begin  to 
fool  around  with  $14.1  billion  and  cut  It 
all  out  that  is  the  greatest  amount  by 
which  the  budget  could  be  reduced. 
Of  course.  Congress  is  not  going  to  cut 
it  all  out  because  there  would  be  an  ir- 
resistible clamor  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  If   we   were  to   try    and   try,   the 


best  we  could  do  would  be  to  cut  that 
amount  in  half  or  a  little  lower  than 
one-half,  whereupon  we  can  talk  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  impose 
a  surtax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  clamor  would  origi- 
nate back  home,  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  floor  of  the  Senate  would 
then  explode  with  another  clamor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  re- 
members the  old  adage 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  know. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  one  has  to  be 
elected  in  order  to  be  a  statesman. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Right. 
Mr.   PASTORE.    There   are   a  lot  of 
politicians,  even  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
are  going  to  listen  to  this  clamor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Baker  1  on  the  occasion  of  his 
maiden  speech  today.  I  would  obser<-e 
that  he  has  not  tackftd  one  of  the 
easiest  problems  facing  Congress,  not 
alone  at  this  time,  but  also  later  in  the 
session,  because  interest  in  the  issue  will 
gain  momentum  as  time  goes  on. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
sound  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  is  one  of  the  keener 
analysts  of  the  fiscal  picture.  I  accord 
to  him  my  greatest  respect. 

Is.  I  ask  th^^Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, if  it  is  hot  true,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  this  business  of  the  States 
refusing  to  engage  in  the  taxing  process 
on  their  own  and  then  asking  for  a  hand- 
out from  the  Federal  Government  that 
this  bill  contains  a  partially  guarding 
provision  in  the  factor  of  distribution: 
namely,  that  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  ratio  of  the  per  capita  tax.  and  the 
efforts  of  a  given  State  in  relation  to 
the  average  taxing  efforts  of  all  other 
States.  Would  that  not  be  a  governing 
factor  in  this  redistribution  in  the  face 
of  unduly  low  State  taxing? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  States  to  abandon  or 
refuse  to  exercise  their  own  efforts  tOj 
raise  their  own  tax  revenue.  There  is 
one  additional  corollary  that  bears  upon 
this  same  issue.  In  my  judgment,  and 
that  is  thejH-oposition  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  active  government.  The 
States  themselves  have  not  been  so  active, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,'  in  as  many  fields  as 
I  think  they  might,  if  they  had  a  tax 
base  and  the  resources  to  q^ndertake 
these  projects  over  a  period  cf  time.  I 
really  believe  that  the  exercise  of  the  use 
of  effective  local  governmental  power  at 
the  State  or  lesser  levels  will  produce  a 
more  effective  series  of  local  govern- 
ments, and  further  reduce  the  Central 
Government's  burden. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  comment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
he  favors  th*  de-involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort  from  certain  tax  efforts  so  that 
the  States  may  themselves  move  into 
those  fields.  I  respect  that  point  of 
view.  It  is  one  of  the  approaches  which 
has  been  considered  both  by  me  and 
by  others  in  this  field.  However,  I 
wt>uld  also  express  my  own  preference 
for  Federal  revenue  sharing  instead  of 
Federal  de-involvement  or  Federal  tax 
credits,  on  the  theory  that  in  a  Federal 
union  there  is  sopie  responsibility  im- 
plied In  the  very  structure  of  Govern- 


ment for  the  union  itself  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  equality  of 
opportunity  of  the  various  States  within 
it. 

In  a  tax  credit  system,  or  in  a  de- 
involvement  concept,  there  is  no  element 
of  equalization  of  opportunity  through- 
out the  union. 

Let  me  add  this  point,  that  the  avail- 
able taxing  devices  of  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities,  are  either  the  regressive 
kind  of  taxes  such  as  the  sales  tax,  the 
ad  valorem  property  tax  and  the  like, 
or  the  State  income  tax 

I  think  we  would  almost  all  agree  that 
regressive,  ad  valorem  type  taxes  are 
less  equitable  in  their  application  than 
is  a  graduated  income  tax. 

By  the  same  token,  a  series  of  50 
State  income  taxes,  each  at  variance 
with  the  other,  each  applied  and  ad- 
ministered not  uniformly  would.  I  think, 
greatly  deter  the  freedom  and  mobility 
of  civilization  within  this  country,  and 
the  freedom  of  movement,  employment 
opportunity,  and  industrialization. 

I  favor  the  concept  that  one  of  the  fu- 
ture, legitimate  functions  of  the  federal 
system  will  be  to  rai.se  internal  revenue 
and  to  redistribute  it  equitably  to  the 
various  States  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  we  can  revitalize  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
that  I  congratulate  him  on  his  maiden 
speech. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  he  has 
touched  upon  a  problem  which  is  of  very 
grave  importance.  Whether  I  agree 
with  him  or  not,  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  not  challenging  him 
at  this  moment.  Senators  never  do  that 
when  a  Senator  is  making  his  maiden 
address  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  presentation  and  say  to 
him.  incidentally,  but  sincerely  that  he 
Is  one  man  in  the  Senate  that  I  can 
look  straight  in  the  eyes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  observe  that 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  I  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  on  this  measure.  Regardless 
of  what  its  final  form  will  be,  or  its 
ultimate  wisdom,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  Inquiry  of  an  intelligent 
nature  into  this  question. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  proceed  on  the 
testimony  and  further  discussion  of  the 
issue,  the  elements  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  bill  will  be  useful 
to  further  that  inquiry. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  a  very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

M'-.  MUN'OT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  already  congratulated 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  his 
maiden  speech,  especially  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  really 
difficult  problems  of  our  time.  I  believe 
that  he  has  made  some  highly  construc- 
tive suggestions.  All  of  us  must  face 
the  fact  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  help  reestablish  the  strength  and  the 
viability  of  our  local  governments  and 
our  States.  They  are  all  confronted 
with  tremendous  problems. 

The  concept  of  tax  sharing  is  one 
which  I  have  long  embraced.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  cranked  into  his  legislation  some 
highly  constructive,  useful,  and  practical 
proposals. 

I  encourage  him  to  press  forward,  full 
steam  ahead. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Cenator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  colloquy,  the  remarks 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  HAN.3EN].  who  is  unavoidably  absent 
today. 

Statement  of  Sen.^tor  HA.vstN  on  Imtro- 
DUCTION  OF  Tax-Sharing  Bill  by  Senator 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jk. 

I  w.ant  to  thank  Senator  Baker  for  allow- 
ing me  ih:s  oppDriunity  to  have  a  statement 
inserted  in  x'.ie  record  In  the  context  of 
miual  comment  en  h^  t^x  sharing  bill.  I 
want  to  heartily  congratulate  him  for  the 
excellent  measure  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward today.  I  have  worked  with  him  en 
nximerxjufi  occasions  on  matters  pertaining  to 
this  bill  and  I  feel  that  he  has  handled  it 
extremely  well.  Certainly  this  bill  will  merit 
the  very  careful  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this 
bill  Is  its  financial  feasibility  In  «ew  of  the 
current  international  situation  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  existing  Grant  In-Ald 
programs. 

Speaking  as  a  cosponsor.  I  assert  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  federal  money  for  our 
states  and  cities.  This  bill  envisions  a  re- 
turn to  state  and  local  governments  of 
monies  which  ought  to  have  been  theirs  in 
the  first  place,  so  that  they  will  have  the  vital 
lubricant  for  the  mechanism  of  local  govern- 
ment. • 

Perhaps  at  no  other  tap6-in  our  niUons 
history  have  we  faced  mpfe  d\nandin?  prob- 
lems at  the  state  and  local  kvel.  Perhaps 
at  no  other  time  have  the  problems  been  so 
vast,  so  complicated,  so  comprehensive.  To- 
day our  nation's  larger  cities  are  burdened 
by  problems  of  urban  renewal,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  air  pollution  control,  education. 
crime  control,  transportation,  and  a  host  of 
other  equally  challenging,  equally  demand- 
ing problems'.  And  as  the  need  for  solutions 
increases,  as  the  demand  for  funds  to  solve 
these  problems  continues  to  grow,  the  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  cities  slowly  dry  up. 
Their  powers  of  taxation  are  stymied  and 
hindered  by  the  very  nature  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Heavy  Industry  has  increaisingly  moved 
out  of  the  city  and  thus  out  from  under  Its 
taxing  powers.  The  middle  and  upper  class 
populace  on  which  our  taxing  system  de- 
pends so  heavily  no  longer  lives  in  the  city; 
the  suburbs  Is  their  home — but  the  city 
still  their  place  of  work 

Sales  taxes  are.  beyond  a  point,  highly 
Inequitable  due  to  the  nature  of  the  cities' 
residents,  and  employment  taxing  proves  to 
be  highly  unpopular  or  at  least  economically 
unwise. 

And  so  our  nation's  mayors,  from  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  from  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
come  to  Washington  to  seek  assistance- 
assistance  with  problems  which,  due  to  the 
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drying  up  of  revenue  sources,  have  gone  be- 
yond their  cities"  financial  abilities.  The 
price  tag  they  have  placed  on  revltallzatlon 
of  our  urban  centers  alone  stands  at  over 
200  billion  dollars. 

But  the  challenge  has  not  been  thrown  to 
the  cities  alone.  It  lies  also  at  the  doorstep 
of  our  state  houses.  Today  the  needs  of 
education  are  fantastic;  welfare,  the  high- 
ways, natural  resources  all  demand  a  heavy 
expenditure  of  funds— funds  which  Increas- 
ingly the  state  does  not  have.  The  mere 
existence  of  a  grant-in-aid  program  Indi- 
cates the  demand  for  assistance  which 
reaches  from  our  Nation's  capltols. 

A  look  at  the  figures  reveals  the  situation 
all  too  graphically.  Prom  1966  to  1965.  state 
and  local  expenditures  Increased  by  more 
than  100  per  cent  from  $36.7  billion  to  $75 
billion,  while  the  disbursements  of  the  fed- 
eral government  Increased  by  only  60  per 
cent  from  $68.8  billion  to  $110  billion.  State 
and  local  debt  burdens  in  the  same  period 
shot  up  over  100  per  cent  from  $48.9  bllUon 
to  $99.5  blUion.  as  the  federal  debt  Increased 
by  a  relatively  slight  17  per  cent  from  $272.8 
billion  to  $317.9  billion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Peckfiian.  former  head  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  in 
his  recent  book  "Financing  State  and  Local 
Governments"  estimated  that  by  1970  ex- 
penditures at  the  state  and  local  levels  will 
exceed  general  revenues  (Including  federal 
grants)  by  $15  billion. 

The  i)roblem.  we  quickly  recognize;  the 
necessity  for  a  §«lutlon.  we  readily  admit. 
But  the  mariner  of  that  solution  stands  un- 
solved.  Thexgrant-ln-ald  programs  are  con- 
sidered a  very  plausible  step  toward  allevi- 
ating the  exlsUng  problems  and  have  thus 
increased  from  $5.1  billion  In  1958  to  $15.4  v 
billion  In  1967 — an  Increase  of  nearly  one 
billion  dollars  a  year!  But  yet  the  original 
design  of  such  legislation,  the  concept  of 
pointing  out  a  state  or  local  problem  by  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  and  then  allowing 
the  state  or  local  area  to  take  over  the  prob- 
lem using  their  own  creative  concepts  of 
government,  has  not  taken  place. 

But  the  effect  of  grants-in-aid  is  much 
more  than  neutral.  The  programs  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  have  been  admin- 
istered have  had  certain  decidedly  negative 
effects. 

These  programs.  Issuing  from  the  federal 
government  In  Washington,  have  been  In  a 
great  many  Instances,  Ignorant  of  the  states' 
Judgment  of  their  own  particular  priorities. 
Grants  are  being  made  and  carried  out  by 
a  variety  of  public,  private,  quasi-public, 
quasi-private  bodies,  resulting  in  the  frag- 
mentation of  local  government  and  almost 
complete  lack  of  coordination  at  the  point  of 
Impact. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
understanding  at  the  federal  level  of  the  po- 
htlcal  and  fiscal  realities  of  local  govern- 
ment. Because  of  the  vastness  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  It  Is  physically  Impossible 
and  administratively  unwise  to  expect  the 
Bureaucracy  to  know  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  each  of  our  country's  91.186  govern- 
mental units.  Even  with  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  at  their  present  level,  the  burden 
of  administrative  red  tape  Is  overpowering. 

State  and  local  officials  are  often  blinded 
In  their  desire  by  the  abundance  of  red  tape 
and  the  stringent  federal  coalitions  Imposed 
for  qualification  of  these  programs.  While 
at  the  same  time,  federal  officials  struggle 
under  the  onerous  details  now  required  In 
the  administration  of  existing  grant-in-aid 
assistance. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  states  have 
taken  a  rather  extravagant  attitude  with 
these  federal  grants  because  of  their  very 
nature.  The  people  have  seen  them  not  as 
grants,  or  stimulating  funds,  but  rather 
aa  "free  money"  to  be  used  without  regard 
to  fiscal  economy. 

Congressman  Goodell  put  the  problem  In 
excellent  perspective  when  he  spoke  before 


the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 


uary 30,  1967; 

".=;tatp    and    local    eovernment    are    now  _.  ^^   ^ 

burled  under  a  mass  of  over  400  federal  aid     can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  a  large  pro- 


per  cent  say  their  own  state  governmenti 
are  the  wiser  spenders  of  their  tax  dollars. 
And  the  facts  uphold  their  convictions,    it 


appropriations  for  170  separate  aid  programs 
administered  by  a  total  of  21  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  150  Washington  bureaus 
and  400  regional  offices,  each  with  lu  own 
way  of  passing  out  federal  tax  dollars.  Even 
those  who  previously  proclaimed  that  pro- 
liferation of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
would  solve  our  nation's  problems  are  now 
raising  anguished  crises  of  protest  at  the  re- 
sulting administrative  chaos."'" 

The  attempts  at  administration  of  these 
programs  have  caused  an  Increase  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic machinery,  thus  stacking  addi- 
tional weight  on  the  federal  side  of  the  gov- 
ernmental scale.  And  as  these  funds  become 
increasingly  centered  In  Washington,  the 
state  loses  out.  Its  cities,  recognizing  the 
real  source  of  strength,  bypass  the  state 
houses  and  come  straight  to  Washington  to 
establish  their  own  independent  lobbying 
forces. 

With  this  particular  drawing  oi'  th«  lines 


portion  of  state  expenditures  have  been  In 
the  areas  of  education,  health  and  welfare. 
Ttie  people's  needs  have  definitely  not  been 
Ignored. 

To  the  argument  that  a  tunneling  of  funds 
through  the  state  house  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  urban  areas  of  the  state,  we  can 
only  reiterate  Congressman  Goodell's  state- 
ment before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  "the  twin  facts  that  states  devote  over 
one-third  of  their  own  revenues  to  state  aid 
for  localities  and  provide  30  per  cent  of  total 
local  revenues  certainly  indicate  that  co- 
operative federalism  is  a  working  reality  at 
the  state-local  level." 

This,  plus  the  application  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  "one  man,  one  vote"  rulings  shows, 
I  believe,  that  no  locality  will  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  their  state  legislature. 

Given  due  representation,  and  the  already 
compassionate  attitude  of  the  state  houses 
toward  the  cities  and  their  problems,  there 
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of  government  goes  the  federal  system — the      will  undoubtedly  be  a  highly  eqjiitable  dis 
American    system— of    a   federal,    state    and      —■—'"•-   —  •<-—  '••""-    ——.-""  <»  .v.- 

local  level  of  government,  each  doing  Its  own 

specific  and  traditionally  assigned  duties  for 

the  people  of  its  domain.     To  increase  the 

power  and  jurisdiction  of  one  is  to  naturally 

decrease  the  power  and  viability  of  the  other. 
The  federal  government  cannot  do  all  that 

must  be  done,  but  If  we  continue  to  weaken 

the  system  by  allowing  the  states  to  be  by- 
passed, then  certainly  there  will  be  nothing 

left  but  the  federal  government.     State  lines 

and  covmty  boundaries  would,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  disappear. 

The   Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental 

Relations    states    the    prt)blem    well :    "The 

federal,  state  and  local  governments  are  In- 
terrelated   parts   of   a   single    governmental 

system;  each  level,  however,  must  effectively 

discharge  Its  mandated  responsibility  tf  all 

of  its  rights  as  a  member  of  this  partnership 

are  to  be  preserved."     By  acquiescing  in  the 

weakening  of  the  state  governments  we  are 

all  aiding  in  the  downfall  of  our  traditional 

federal   system.     It   Is   our   responsibility   to 

see  that  the  state  governments  remain  strong 

so  they  can  continue  to  do  what  we.  at  the 

federal  level,  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 
to  do.     I  believe  most  strongly  that  the  best 

manner  of  achieving  this  end  Is  by  means 

of  a  tax  sharing  program. 

The  inability  of  state  revenues  to  keep 
pace  with  advancing  expenditures  Is  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  saturation  point  which 
has  been  reached  by  the  states'  taxing 
policies.  The  basically  regressive  sales  and 
property  taxes  utilized  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  states  cannot  yield  the  revenues  neces- 
sary. They  no  longer  offer  an  adequate 
source  of  revenue,  because  they  are  not 
growth  elastic — they  simply  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  GNP.  But  yet  the  most 
lucrative  area— that  of  the  Income  tax — has 
already  been  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Attempts  by  a  state  to  institute  an 
Income  tax  over  and  above  the  federal  tax 
have  often  been  met  with  political  oppo- 
sition. 

But  it  Is  more  than  politically  inadvisable 


the  pure  economics  of  the  threat  of  business 


trlbution  of  these  funds,  especially  if  they 
are  allocated  on  a  population  and  per  capita 
Income  basis  as  has  been  often  proposed. 

Not  only  would  the  channeling  of  tax 
funds  through  the  state  add  to  its  political 
ability  to  function,  but  the  process  would 
also  be  more  highly  efficient  because  of  the 
increased  responsiveness  to  local  needs. 

To  quote  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  agalli,  "administrative 
and  financial  practices  and  procedures  mu«t 
be  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual  pro- 
gram and  not  to  any  abstract  standardized 
principles." 

The  people  and  their  representatives  in 
each  state  understand  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  their  state  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  does  the  distant  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  logical  that  those  closest  to  a 
problem  tend  to  be  the  most  familiar  wltb 
Its  intricacies. 

It  would  allow  the  local  level  to  experiment 
and  to  test,  possibly  finding  a  solution  here- 
tofore never  considered. 

The  value  of  our  60  states  is  the  value 
of  60  different  roads  to  the  same  end— allow- 
ing us  more  quickly  to  find  the  optimum 
solution.  Not  only  that,  but  the  means  uU- 
Uzed  by  the  local  units  would  be  those  par- 
ticularly suited  to  specific  areas. 

Since  this  program's  allotments  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  effort  of  no 
state,  we  will  be  assured  that  states  continue 
to  Improve  their  taxing  programs.  And  ob- 
viously, the  per  capita  distribution  originally 
advised  by  Dr.  Peckman  and  now  included  in 
Senator  Baker's  bill,  vrtll  assure  that  a  rich 
state  will  not  receive  relatively  more  than 
a  poor  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
be  identified  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill  dis- 
cussed this  day  by  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
freshman  Republican.  Howard  Baker.  I 
commend  the  Senator  on  the  depth  and  scope 
of  his  research,  the  eloquence  of  his  language 
and  the  soundness  of  his  logic.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  measure,  which  could  be  the 
rebirth  of  a  new  dimension  of  responsibility 


House  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Senator 
Baker  on  the  introduction  of  his  tax- 


to  leave  a  state  due  to  a  proposed  Income  and  promise  for  state  ^"^^  "^""'^'P^j  |°^"°; 

tax  Is  also  highly  relevant.     A  tax  sharing  ments._can  be  "P^^'^f^^J^J^^^f'^^^^^  ^^^ 

program  would  eliminate  these  objections  to  *'             "'""  *'              *""*  '''■'"°"' 
Income  taxes  on  a  state  level. 

Some  would  accuse  our  state  governments 
of  an  intrinsic  inability  to  deal  with  their 

problems  effectively.     Some  would  say  that  on^cr.   "'\   "'%  "'"""".^"•'1**    "-""'"'     „r 

fhe  states  ignore  the  needs  of  their  citizens  sharing  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 

and  spend  state  funds  unwisely.    How  true  Is  Together  With  the  bill  I  introduced  m 

such  an  accusation?     We  need  turn  to  no  January  and  those  introduced  by  Repre- 

greater  authority  than  the  people  of  these  sentative   GooDELL   and   Senator  Sco'n, 

states  for  our  answer.    In  their  view,  which  j.j^g   Republicans   in    the   Congress  have 

government    serves    them    the    best,    whlcli  ^^^       j.  ^^^^-^  slightly  varying  proposals 

government  spends   their   tax   dollars   most  jjyjng  a  fundamental  issue  facin»  the 

wisely?     According  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  "ivuivuik  »  ii^'""           )mr,r.rt.t.nt   t/i  note 

18  per  cent  of  the  people  answered  the  fed-  country  today.     It  »s  important  to  noie 

erai   government,   while   an   astounding  49  that  tax  sharing  has  the  suppoi  t  Of  Kep 


resentatives  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Melvin 
UIRD  in  the  House  and  Senator  Dirksen 
and  a  growing  group  of  Republicans  in 

the  Senate.  ^      ,.    c. 

The  proposal  introduced  today  by  Sen- 
ator Baker,  the  bill  I  introduced,  and  the 
bills  introduced  by  other  Republicans  are 
moving  the  dialog  forv,ard  on  tax  shar- 
ing    With  the  mounting  effect  of  good 
hills  and  growing  support  from  influen- 
tial groups  on  the  outside,  such  as  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  others,  I 
believe  that  Congress  wUl  have  to  take 
action  on  this  issue  before  much  longer. 
I  strongly  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance  Committee,    Senator   Long,    and 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways    and    Means    Committee    to    put 
hearings  on  tax  sharing  high  on  their 
committees'  agendas. 

Support  for  tax  sharing  is  growing, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country. 
The  President's  failure  to  propose  legis- 
lation in  this  area  has  provided  Republi- 
cans with  a  major  issue.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  seized  the 
issue   and  also  that  we  have  put  forth 

specific  and  detailed  proposals  to  Imple- 

""unless  legislation  is  enacted  giving 
States  and  local  governments  a  share  ol 
the  Federal  tax  revenues  with  maximum 
freedom  to  spend  it  consistent  with  pro- 
tective conditions  precedent  against 
abuse  the  trend  will  continue  inexorably 
toward  more  conditional  grant-in-aid 
programs,  with  increasing  Federal  intru- 
sion into  decisionmaking  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

In  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  gen- 
uine partnership  between  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  without  some 
well-designed  program  of  Federal-State 
revenue  sharing.  The  bill  being  intro- 
duced today,  and  those  that  have  been 
Introduced  before  this  year,  are  designed 
to  accomplish  this  in  the  most  meaning- 
ful and  equitable  way.  so  that  the  poorer 
States  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  services  and  so  that  tne 
so-called  richer  States  will  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  ov-er- 
whelming  problems  of  their  urban 
complexes.  , 

The  choice  facing  the  States  and  local 
governments  today  is  not  between  more 
State  dollars  and  Federal  dollars,  but 
between  Federal  dollars  bound  by  strings 
and  conditions,  and  funds  which  are  rel- 
atively flexible  in  use  and  can  help  but- 
tress the  capability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  carry  their  responsibi  i- 
Ues  and  not  to  abdicate  authority  to  the 
Federal  Government  due  to  the  financial 
inability  to  discharge  them. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

NO N PROLIFERATION    OF    rTOCLEAB    WEAPONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  Consular  Treaty 
before  the  Senate.  While  my  prepared 
remarks  presently  to  be  delivered,  are 
not  directly  connected  with  the  treaty, 
they  are  Indirectly  connected  with  the 
Consular  Treaty  for  the  reasons  that  I 
shall  give  momentarily. 

It  was  President  Kermedy  who  said 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  in  our  time 


will  not  come  in  any  cataclysmic  way. 
It  wUl  not  suddenly  descend  upon  this 
world,  coming  as  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 
Whatever  we<  are  able  to  achieve  in  this 
very  disturbed  and  sensitive  worid  will 
have  to  come  step  by  step.  And  sonie- 
where,  and  somehow,  and  by  somebody, 
that  first  step  will  have  to  be  taken. 

Today  we  are  considering,  in  this  aris- 
ing debate,  the  question  of  the  Consular 
Treaty.  A  great  deal  can  be  said  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  One  can  arg^ie  dra- 
matically for  it  or  dramatically  against  it. 
However,  the  fact  still  remains  that, 
somehow,  this  world  will  have  to  begin 
to  understand  that  unless  we  learn  to 
live  together,  we  shall  die  together. 
Today  there  is  enough  destructive  fire- 
power in  the  world  to  equal  10  tons  of 
TNT  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  the  administration  Is  trying  to 
do_whether  ore  considers  it  right  or 
^•rong— is  to  take  that  step  or  develop 
that  detente  which  will  be  necessary  m 
our  time  to  face  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  challenge  of  mankind  in  our  day. 
That  is  to  prevent  a  nuclear  or  thermo- 
nuclear holocaust. 

I  shall  listen  to  the  debate  very  at- 
tentively. I  will  not  be  carried  away  by 
emotional  flashes  of  oratory,  by  scare 
phrases  which  are  very  appealing,  but 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  and  ex- 
haustively analyzed  in  the  light  of  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  we  live— its 
perils— and  yet  its  possibility  of  peace. 
It  is  along  that  line  that  I  address 
myself  to  this  body,  to  this  administra- 
tion, and  indeed  to  the  entire  worid. 

Less  than  1  year  ago— to  be  exact,  on 
May  17  1966 — a  most  serious  matter 
was  before  the  Senate.  The  subject  was 
embodied  in  a  resolution  which  was  sim- 
ply worded— not  highly  technical— iiot 
difficult  to  understand— and  impossible 

to  ignore.  ,.,      .. 

It  was  a  resolution  for  nonprolifcration 

of  nuclear  weapons.  . 

The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  witn- 
out  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  believe  it  was— and  is— a  profound 
declaration  of  the  consensus  of  the  Sen- 
ate Important  as  it  was  last  year.  I 
believe,  indeed,  it  may  be  even  more  im- 
portant today.  So  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  my  colleagues  and  read  that  Senate 
Resolution  179  of  the  89th  Congress 
second  session,  we  passed  that  day.  It 
read: 

|S.  Res.  170,  89th  Cong.,  second  sess.) 
_^   Resolution 
Whereas   the   spread   of   nuclear   weapons 
constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  security  and 
peace  of  all  nations,  and 

Whereas  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  de- 
sign and  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  is 
becoming  more  universally  known,  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  be- 
comes greater  as  additional  nations  achieve 
independent  nuclear  weapon  capability,  and 
Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson,  '  to 
seek  agreements  that  will  limit  the  perilous 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race": 
Tlierefore  be  It  ^      », 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
President's  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate international  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supports  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  necessary  in 


the  interest  of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  problems 

That  was  the  end  of  the  resolution. 
On  May  17  that  resolution  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0, 

Tod^y— March  9.  1967— the  interna- 
tional disarmament  conleience  is  meet- 
ing in  Geneva.  Representatives  of  17 
nations  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  negotiate  a  nonproUferation 
treaty. 

The  effort  is  arduous.  Negotiations 
have  been  underway  since  Pebruarj'  21. 
As  anyone  who  has  been  reading  the 
newspaper  reports  well  knows,  there  are 
currently  some  difficulties  in  negotiating 
and  drafting  the  treaty  language. 

Specifically,  there  is  disagreement 
among  some  nations,  including  our  allies, 
with  regard  to  article  III  of  the  proposed 
treaty  submitted  by  the  United  St§ies. 

Article  III  has  to  do  with  interna- 
tional inspection  of  civiUan  nuclear  fa- 
cilities within  the  signatory  countries. 
There  are  two  worthwhile  interna- 
tional organizations  that  have  been,  and 
are,  sponsoring  civilian  uses  of  atomic 
energy — the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  and  Euratom. 

There  appears  to  be  developing  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  a  choice  must  be 
made  of  one  of  these  organizations  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  civilian  nuclear  material 
and  equipment  are  not  diverted  to  mili- 
tary purposes. 

This  is  absolutely  wrong. 
I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  if  we 
review  the  wording  of  article  m  as  it 
was  originally  proposed  by  the  United 
States  and  alternate  variations  that  have 
been  under  consideration,  and  what 
problems  there  are. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  as  present  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  have  been 
closely  following  this  matter,  and  I  would 
hope  that  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  past,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee can  make  some  contributions  to 
help  solve  the  problems  that  may  now  be 
facing  us  in  the  International  control  of 
atomic  power. 

Article  ni  in  the  proposed  treaty 
tabled  on  August  17,  1965,  and  again  on 
March  22,  1966.  by  the  United  States, 
stated  as  follows— and  I  wish  to  say  here 
that  when  I  use  the  word  "tabled."  It 
does  not  carry  the  same  connotation  that 
it  would  be  given  In  the  Senate. 
"Tabling"  a  measure  In  the  Senate 
means  to  kill  it.  "TabUng"  a  matter 
here  means  merely  that  It  was  submitted. 
This  is  what  article  in  stated : 

Each  of  the  states  party  to  this  treaty 
undertakes  to  cooperate  In  facilitating  the 
application  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  equivalent  international  safe- 
guards" on  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

As  mv  colleagues  recall,  last  year  when 
I  Introduced  Senate  Resolution  179  on 
Januarv  18.  I  was  critical  of  the  word- 
ing of  article  HI  as  proposed.  I  felt  the 
phrasing  was  vague  and  noncommital, 
I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  if  we 
really  believe — and  I  know  that  we  do — 
that  the  application  of  international 
controls  Is  necessary  and  we  Intend  to 
support  international  safeguards— let  us 
say  so  In  clear,  explicit,  definite,  unequiv- 
ocal language. 
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Last  year,  I  therefore  recommended 
much  stronger  language— langiiage  that 
would  make  mandatory  international 
controls— international  safeguards  to  be 
applied  to  nuclear  material  and  equip- 
ment transferred  between  nations.  At 
the  time  I  recommended  the  following 
specific  langxiage: 

1  Each  of  the  nonnuclear  states  party  to 
this  tfpaty  undertakes  to  accept  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  similar  safe- 
guards   on    all    of    their    nuclear    activities. 

2  Each  of  the  states  party  to  this  treaty 
undertakes  to  provide  source  or  fissionable 
material,  or  specialized  equipment  or  non- 
nuclear  material  for  the  processing  or  use 
of  source  or  fissionable  material  or  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  to  other 
states  for  peaceful  purposes  only  If  such 
material  and  equipment  will  be  subject  to 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  sim- 
ilar international  safeguards. 
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I  was  saying — pure  and  simple — that 
any  nation  that  gives  fissionable  mate- 
rial for  civilian  use  shall  make  sure  that 
the  recipient  of  such  material  agrees  to 
international  inspection  and  all  those 
who  receive  it  in  turn  agree  that  they 
will  subscribe  to  International  Inspec- 
tion. 

In  my  proposed  language  I  used  the 
words  "International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  similar  international  safe- 
guards" and  I  chose  those  words  quite 
carefully  for  the  following  reason: 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  with  a  current  membership  of 
97  nations  has  established  a  safeguards 
system  but  to  date  has  not  fully  devel- 
oped that  system.  Euratom,  an  orga- 
nization consisting  of  six  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  has  been  operating  an 
inspection  system  among  its  members 
which  I  hoped  would  also  be  used  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty. 

While  the  International  Atomic  En- 
eray   Agency   is   further   developing   its 
capabilities,  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that 
we  continued  to  draw  upon  and  u.se  the 
capabilities  of  the  existing  system  with- 
in that  region  where  it  exists.    When  I 
made   my    recommendation   I   did    not 
then,  nor  do  I  now.  support  any  type  of 
lancuape    that    would    put    off    into    the 
undetermined    future    the    requirement 
for  some  .sort  of  international  inspec- 
tion.   It  was  my  strong  belief  then,  and 
it  remains  today,  that  we  must  be  defi- 
nite as  to  when  and  how  international 
inspection  will  be  applied  to  verify  the 
civilian  uses  of   atomic  energy  and   to 
assure    materials    are    not    diverted    to 
militar>-   purposes   in   contravention   of 
any  nonproliferation  treaty  entered  into 
by  the  Un  ted  States  and  other  nations. 
This  has  been  U.S.  policy  from  the  in- 
ception     of      President      Eisenhower's 
a'-oms-for-peace  program  enunciated  in 
1953.    The  United  States  has  always  re- 
quired that  agreements  for  cooperation 
in  the  civilian   uses   of   atomic   energy 
carry  with  them  procedures  and  require- 
ments    for    inspection.       At    first     the 
United  States  on  its  own  assumed  that 
responsibility.       Bilateral      agreements 
with  other  nations  included  the  right  of 
U.S.  inspectors  to  personally  verify  that 
equipment  and  material  were  being  used 
in    conformance    with    our    agreement. 
Thereafter,  when  Euratom  was  formed 


in  1957,  we  encouraged  this  group  of  six 
Western  European  nations  to  develop 
international-type  safeguards  within 
that  organization.  Within  Euratom,  na- 
tionals of  the  other  member  nations  in- 
spect Euratom  material  and  equipment 
located  in  France;  Dutch  and  Italian 
nationals  inspect  Euratom  equipment 
and  material  in  West  Germany.  How- 
ever from  the  beginning  it  was  under- 
stood tliat  in  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  safeguards  and 
control  system  under  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Euratom  would 
consider  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency's  assuming  some  safeguards 
and  controls  over  Euratom  nuclear  ma- 
terial. ,         ,  , 

In  1958  the  chief  of  the  Euratom  dele- 
gation, in  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  Euratom.  assured  the  United 
States : 

in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  an 
iuiernatlonal  safeguards  and  control  system 
bv  the  International  Atomic  Enprgy  Agency. 
the  United  States  and  Euratom  will  consult 
regarding  assumption  by  that  Agency  of  the 
safeguird  and  control  over  the  fissionable 
miterlal  utilized  or  produced  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  progr.im  contemplated  by  the 
Memorandum   of   Understanding. 


The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
LuxEwiBotmo. 
June  18.  1958. 
Ambassador  W.  Walton  Butterworth. 
U.S.  Representative. 
European   Atomic   Energy  Community, 
Luxembourg . 

DEAR  MR.  ambassador:  As  you  are  aware, 
in  the  course  of  the  final  negotiations  on  the 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
regarding  the  Joint  nuclear  power  program 
proixised  between  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  (Euratom)  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Parties  regarding 
section  llD  of  the  Memorandum.  Section 
UD  provides  for  frequent  consultation  and 
exchange  of  visits  between  the  Parties  to 
give  assurance  to  both  Parties  that  the 
Euratom  safeguards  and  control  system  ef- 
fectively meets  the  responsibility  and  prin- 
ciples for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  ma- 
terial stated  in  the  Memorandum  and  that 
the  standards  of  the  materials  accounUibll- 
Ity  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
Euratom  are   kept  reasonably  comparable. 

I  wish  to  confirm  the  understanding  of 
the  Euratom  Commission  that  the  consulta- 
tions and  exchanges  of  visits  agreed  upon  in 
the  referenced  section  and  the  assurance 
provided  for  therein  include  within  those 
terms  permission  by  each  Party  for  the  other 
Party  t.i  verify,  bv  mutually  approved  scien- 
tific methods,  the  effectiveness  of  the  safe- 
guards and  control  .systems  applied  to  nu- 
clear materials  received  from  the  other  Party 
or  to  fissionable  materials  derived  from  these 
nuclear  materials.  In  the  Commission's 
judgment,  this  understanding  is  implicit  In 
the  text  of  the  Memorandxun  of  Under- 
standing. 

I  wish  further  to  confirm  the  Oommls- 
sions  understanding  that  with  respect  to 
Section  llE.  in  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  safeguards  and 
control  system  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  United  States  and 
Euratom  will  consult  regarding  assumption 
by  that  Agency  of  the  safeguard  and  control 
over  the  fissionable  material  utilized  or  pro- 
duced in  Implementation  of  the  program 
contemplated  by  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Kohnstamm, 
Chief,  guratom  Delegation. 

I 


Ambassador  Butterworth.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  Euratom.  confirmed  the 
understanding  as  follows: 

June  18.  1958. 
Max  Kohnstamm.  Esq., 
Cfiief.  Euratom  Delegation. 
Luxembourg. 

Dear  Mr.  Kohnstamm:  As  you  are  aware. 
In  the  course  of  the  final  negotiations  on  the 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
regarding  the  Joint  nuclear  power  program 
proposed  between  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  (Euratom)  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Parties  reg.irding 
section  11  D  of  the  Memorandum.  Section 
11  D  provides  for  frequent  consultation  and 
exchanges  of  visits  between  the  Parties  to 
give  assurance  to  both  Parties  that  the  Eura- 
tom safeguards  and  control  system  effec- 
tively meets  the  responsibility  and  princi- 
ples for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  materi- 
als stated  in  the  Memorandum  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  materials  accountability 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Euratom 
are  kept  reasonably  comparable. 

I  wish  to  confirm  the  understanding  of 
my  government  that  the  consultations  and 
exchanges  of  visits  agreed  upon  In  the  ref- 
erenced section  and  the  assurance  provided 
for  therein  include  within  those  terms  per- 
mission by  each  Party  for  the  other  Party 
to  verify,  by  mutually  approved  scientific 
methods,  the  effectiveness  of  the  safeguards 
and  control  systems  applied  to  nuclear  ma- 
terials received  from  the  other  Party  or  to 
fissionable  materials  derived  from  these  nu- 
clear materials.  In  the  Commlsslon-s  Judg- 
ment, this  understanding  is  Implicit  in  the 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
I  wish  further  to  confirm  my  government's 
understanding  that  with  respect  to  Section 
11  E  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  aa 
international  safeguards  and  control  sy.-^tem 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  United  States  and  Euratom  will  consult 
regarding  assumption  by  that  Agency  of  the 
safeguard  and  control  over  the  fissloiuible 
material  utilized  or  produced  in  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  contemplated  by  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ambassador  BtrrrERWORTH. 
U.S.    Representative    to    the    European 
Atomic   Energy    Community.    Luxem- 
bourg. 
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Mr.  President,  since  its  Inception  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  Euratom.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of 
which  I  am  honored  to  be  the  chairman, 
has  consistently  supported  various  coop- 
erative programs  aimed  at  assisting  Eu- 
ratom in  furthering  the  development  of 
civilian  nuclear  power  within  Western 
Europe.  Every  proposal  for  cooperation 
and  assistance— whether  It  Involved  in- 
formation, technical  assistance  or  fis- 
sionable material— was  supported  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  consistently  and  constantly 
lent  my  voice  and  support  to  assisting 
What  I  believe  to  have  been,  and  still  to 
be.  a  worthwhile  endeavor— Euratom.  I 
therefore  am  surprised  and  disappointed 
when  I  read  statements  emanating  from 
within  Euratom  nations  resisting,  if  not 
opposing,  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
and,  particularly.  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards.  Statements 
reportedly  originating  in  West  Germany 
claim  that  a  nonproliferation  treaty,  as 
now  being  proposed  In  Geneva,  adversely 
affects  the  clviUan  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram within  that  nation.    This.  If  true, 


is  an  incongruity  and  I  daresay  an  un- 
tenable position.  Each  of  the  Euratom 
nations,  as  a  member  of  Euratom,  has  al- 
ready accepted  international  inspection 
within  its  own  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  the  six  member  nations  of 
Euratom  has  had  bilateral  agreements 
for  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
which  in  the  past  authorized  U.S.  inspec- 
tion. During  the  past  several  years  two 
members  of  Euratom  agreed  to  Euratom 
inspection  of  equipment  received  under 
their  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  Following  extended  ne- 
gotiation and  review  on  August  1,  1965, 
Belgium  entered  into  agreement  by 
which  it  came  under  Euratom  interna- 
tional inspection  on  all  material  and 
equipment  it  receives  from  the  United 
States.  On  November  20,  1966,  France 
also  did  the  same.  This  year  West  Ger- 
many is  expected  to  do  the  same. 

In  all  cases,  whether  it  be  through 
bilateral  agreements  or  through  Eura- 
tom, the  six  nations  of  Euratom  have 
agreed  not  to  use  material  or  equipment 
received  from  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tarj'  purposes.  This  has  not  in  any  way 
adversely  affected  their  civilian  program. 
Similarly,  each  of  the  six  in  one  way  or 
another  has  accepted  international  in- 
spection from  its  neighbors.  I  am  there- 
fore concerned  that  these  nations  that 
have  been  complying  with  non-prolifer- 
ation-type restrictions  should  now  raise 
objections  by  claiming  ttiat  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty  would  prevent  or  ham- 
per the  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

As  I  have  over  the  years  sponsored 
and  supported  Euratom,  similarly  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In  1955, 
when  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
me  a  delegate  to  the  General  A.ssembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  helped  in  the 
drafting  of  the  U.S.  resolution  which 
first  sponsored  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  I  presented  the  draft 
proposal  before  the  first  political  com- 
mittee of  the  10th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  have  seen  the 
International  Agmcy  grow  to  what  it  is 
today— an  organ.zation  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes  with  a  membership  of  97 
nations,  soon  to  be  increased  to  99. 

Beginning  in  1960  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  been  develop- 
ing an  international  inspection  system. 
It  is  still  develop  n-::  that  system.  Ii  has. 
I  am  informed,  approximately  13  indi- 
viduals assigned  to  it  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  visit  facil  ties  throughout  the 
world  and  to  verify  that  equipment  and 
material  designated  for  civilian  peaceful 
purposes  are  not  diverted  to  military 
uses. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  this 
limited  personnel  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  system  to  date  is 
adequate  to  assume  its  responsibilities 
throughout  the  entire  world.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  last  several  years  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  developing 
techniques  and  training  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspectors.  A 
great  deal  more  is  necessary.  I  am  sure 
It  is  Important  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  dedi- 
cate    themselves     to     Improving     and 


strengthening  the  International  Atomic 
EixTgy  Agency  safeguards  system. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice,  that  is.  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other— the  IAEA  or 
Euratom.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  be  a  co- 
operation and  understanding  between 
the  two. 

Nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  of  prime  importance.  We  need  any 
and  all  assistance  we  can  receive  to  as- 
sure fissionable  material  and  equipment 
are  not  diverted  from  civilian  uses  to 
nuclear  weapons.  We  need  the  Euratom 
safeguards,  we  need  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards,  and 
we  need  any  additional  regional  safe- 
guard systems  that  may  hereafter  be  set 

up. 

I,  for  one,  would  welcome  an  organi- 
zation, even  of  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
that  might  be  formed  to  further  the 
civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy.  But  even 
if  they  did  form  an  organization  of  na- 
tions, this  should  only  be  with  the  coordi- 
nation and  under  the  aegis  of  the  Inter- 
national Agency  for  Atomic  Energy, 
which  is  stationed  now  in  Vienna. 

I  would  welcome  a  system  whereby 
Polish  nationals  would  inspect  Hun- 
garian or  Czechoslovakian  facilities  and 
vice  versa. 

I  would  welcome  a  group  of  South 
American  nations  that  might  form  on  a 
regional  basis  and  which  might  develop 
an  international  safeguards  system  with- 
in their  region. 

There  again,  such  systems  should  be 
supplementary  by  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  international  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend nor  would  I  support  individual  re- 
gional safeguards  systems  which  would 
exclude  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  inspectors  or  which  would  be  in 
lieu  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  article  III  of 
the  proposed  nonproliferation  treaty  set 
forth  a  definite  commitment  that  mate- 
rial    and     equipment     transferred     for 
peaceful  uses  will  be  subject  to  interna- 
tional   inspection.     I    recommend    that 
ai-ticle  III  be  clearly  understood  not  to 
require  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  inspection  system  or  other  in- 
ternational inspection  to  be  exclusive  of 
each   other;    that   any    regional   system 
that   currently   exists,  like   Euratom   or 
others  that  may  subsequently  be  formed, 
be  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  impor- 
tant work,  but  that  they  be  coordinated 
with  and  under  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  system.     To 
this  extent  I  recommend  that  the  U.S. 
re,>resentative     to     the     International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  be  instructed  to 
propose  an  arrangement  whereby  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  would 
enter  into  a  formal  agreement  with  Eu- 
ratom  to  develop   equivalent   technical 
standards  for  their  safeguards  systems 
and  under  which  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  inspectors  would  be  au- 
thorized to  verify  Euratom's  system.    I 
would    also    recommend    that   such    an 
agreement   should   Include    a   joint   re- 
search   program    to    develop    improved 
technical  methods  for  safeguarding  fis- 
sionable materials. 


Organizations  such  as  Euratom  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  whose  objectives  are  similar, 
should  not  be  at  odds  with  one  another. 
They  should  be  cooperating  and  supple- 
menting one  another.  If  these  two  or- 
ganizations will  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  help  develop  better  safeguard  meth- 
ods, conceivably  they  could  also  enter 
into  other  joint  projects  in  fostering  the 
civilian  use  of  atomic  energy  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

There  are  five  nations  today  capable  of 
unleashing  a  nuclear  war.  As  additional 
nations  develop  nuclear  weapon  capabil- 
ity, the  danger  of  accidental  or  deliberate 
nu-;lear  war  will  increase.  Every  Presi- 
dent— every  administration— from  Pres- 
ident Truman  to  President  Johnson — has 
supported  a  policy  to  prevent  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Be- 
ginning with  President  Eisenhower,  the 
United  States  also  has  sponsored  an 
atoms-for-peace  program  to  help  other 
nations  and  groups  of  nations  thi'ough- 
out  the  world  obtain  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  would 
be  a  sad  and  tragic  event  if  jealous  rival- 
ry between  two  international  organiza- 
tions, both  of  which  were  formed  to  ad- 
vance the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
were  to  prevent  an  effective  nonprolifer- 
ation treaty  from  being  adopted. 

Individual  nations  within  Euratom 
and  within  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  have  been  willing  to  give 
up  some  degree  of  their  sovereignty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  group.  I  might  say 
that  today  we  have  a  ci\-ilian  nuclear 
plant  operating  at  Rowe,  Massachu.'ietts. 
This  is  under  international  inspection. 
And  we  havv.  suffered  no  inconvenience, 
and  no  discomfiture.  Nor  have  we  suf- 
fered any  loss  of  security  in  that  area. 
Further  advancements  can  be  made  for 
the  betterment  of  all  if  these  separate  in- 
ternational agencies  will  cooperate  in  de- 
veloping and  supporting  an  international 
safeguards  system. 

We  must  not  falter.     And  we  must  not 

fail. 

We  are  thousands  of  miles  from  Ge- 
neva today — but  our  tomorrow  could  de- 
pend on  these  discussions — those  differ- 
ences— and  their  decisions. 

The  very  fact  that  mankind  has  a 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  to  dis- 
cuss, magnifies  the  perils  that  multiply 
with  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear  club. 

We  shuddered  at  the  potential  nuclear 
annihilation  when  the  threat  was  in  just 
two  hands — ours  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  the  wars  of  the  20th  century  have 
cost  100  million  lives.  Three  hundred 
million  might  well  be  lost  in  the  first 
hour  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  overdramatic. 
The  drama  is  in  the  facts — and  the  fears. 
If  we  precipitate  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
that  would  kill  between  150  and  250  mil- 
lion people  on  the  face  of  God's  earth — 
and  that  is  actually  possible — I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  Tvin?  v,-ould  emT 
the  dead 

The  conflagration,  the  destruction,  the 
irradiation,  and  the  contamination  would 
make  this  world  unbearable  to  human 
life.  That  is  the  holocaust  that  fright- 
ens me— when  anyone  speaks  loosely  and 
bhthely  about  the  use  of  atomic  power. 
God  forbid  that  day  of  doom  will  ever 
come  to  pass. 
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Today,  five  nations  are  in  the  '^uclear 
club,"  and  a  dozen  nations  stand  in  the 
wings    counting    the    cost— against    the 

"'"ThSe  are  thousands  of  missiles  ac- 
tually on  target  at  this  hour  m  this 
divided  world.  Multiply  them  in  mad 
hands-and  -tomorrow  might  become 
the  most  uncertain  word  in  the  language 

°^Birmankind  has  a  still  more  power- 
ful weapon:  the  power  of  speech,  of  rea- 
son, of  reasoning,  of  words,  of  communi- 
cation, of  understanding,  man  to  mail. 

We  have  seen  its  power  in  these  ^u 
years— growing  into  an  active,  articulate 
idea  of  a  world  of  law  and  order. 

We  have  seen  its  great  instrument— 
the  United  Nations— become  a  power  to 
maintain     and     restore     peace     among 

^We  have  seen  the  achievements  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty— our 
nuclear  treaties  in  outer  space--our  hot 
line"  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  White 

We  have  seen  these  successes  achieved 
when  the  hour  seemed  to  promise  pessi- 
mism—despair—defeat. 

This  hour  at  Geneva  therefore  calls  for 

optimism.  .  „ 

It  calls  for  the  courage  to  compromise 
doubts  and  differences. 

It  calls  for  confidence  in  international 
cooperation. 

It  calls  for  a  compact  of  nuclear  secur- 
ity conceived  in  commonsense. 

It  calls  for  a  partnership  for  peace. 
I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  surest 
way  we  can  guarantee  the  tranquUity  of 
every  home,  the  peace  of  every  mind,  and 
the  security  of  evei-y  individual  on  God  s 
earth — man.  woman,  and  child — is  to 
make  certain  that  somehow,  some  day. 
we  develop  a  system  of  international  in- 
spection and  control,  of  man's  nuclear 
capability  so  that  atoms  for  peace  may 
Insure  that  peace— and  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  the  cheater  cannot  destroy 
civilization. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  2  additional  minutes,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  speech  he  has 
just  delivered.  He  has  displayed  a  re- 
markable degree  of  sanity  and  common- 
sen«:e  which  is  all  too  seldom  seen  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  What  he  has  said  is 
absolutely  correct,  but  it  is  so  serious  that 
it  probably  will  not  receive  sufficient  at- 
tention in  the  outside  world.  If  we  all 
had  the  sanity  and  the  outlook  possessed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
we  would  be  a  much  better  legislative 

body.  ^^      , 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cere comments  of  the  Senator  just  as  I 
respect  his  concern  for  world  peace. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

'^ThT' PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ,     ,,    ^^„ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.   ^      . .     .    ^  ^^^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  10  minutes,  as  in  legislative 
session. 
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ARBITRARY  ACTION  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  LABOR  IN  RAISING  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGES  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR 


Mr      HOLLAND.    Mr.     President.     I 
have  read  with  great  interest  and  con- 
cern  the  remarks  of  the   distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
that  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of    Monday,    March    7,   on   page    5620. 
with   reference   to   the   latest   arbitrary 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,   Mr. 
Wirtz    in  raising   the  minimum   hourly 
wage 'that    he    will    require    California 
farmers  to  pay  from  $1.40  to  $1-60  in 
order   to  be   eligible   to   obtain  needed 
foreign  supplemental,  harvest  labor.    By 
this  same  action,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  raised 
the  minimum  wage  that  he  will  require 
Florida  farmers  to  pay  before  they  caii 
secure    needed    offshore    supplemental 
harvest  labor  from  $1.15  an  hour  to  $1.35. 
Mr   President.  I  concur  completely  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from    California.      Indeed,    as    Senator 
Murphy    stated,    the    earlier    capricious 
actions  of   Mr.  Wirtz  have  resulted  in 
increased  cost  of  perishable  foodstuffs 
throughout   the   land.     They   have   re- 
sulted, in  some  cases,  where  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  rotted  in  the  fields  for 
lack  of  a  labor  force  to  harvest  them. 
In  other  cases  they  have  forced  farmers 
to   reduce   their  plantings  In   order  to 
avoid  great  losses. 

Further.    Mr.    President,    this    latest 
action    of    Mr.    Wirtz    is    but    another 
example  of   the  Department  of   Labor 
taking  over   jurisdiction  through   arbi- 
trary arrogant  action  that  wholly  dis- 
regards the  expressed  Intent  of  Congress. 
Just  last  year,  as  pointed  out  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
the   Congress   passed   a    new   minimum 
wage  bill  now  Public  Law  89-601.    This 
law  amended  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  among  other  things  this 
new  law  for  the  first  time  extended  the 
minimum  wage  to  agricultural  workers 
with  certain  minor  exemptions.     By  so 
amending  the  act  to  cover  agricultural 
labor.   Congress   required   employers  In 
agriculture  to  pay  not  less  than  $1  per 
hour  during  the  first  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966.  or  not  less  than 
$1  15  an  hour  during  the  second  year 
from  such  date  and  not  less  than  $1.30  an 
hour  thereafter.    The  effective  date  of 
this  new  law  was  February  1.  1967. 

In  other  words,  by  the  latest  action  of 
Mr  Wirtz.  he  is  arbitrarily  requiring 
those  fanners  who  will  need  supplemen- 


tal foreign  harvest  labor  to  pay  a  wage 
which,  in  the  case  of  California,  is  60 
cents  an  hour  higher  than  the  minimum 
farm  wage  set  by  the  new  law  for  the 
year  ending  February   1,  1968.    In  the 
case  of  Florida,  he  is  requiring  a  fanner 
who  will  need  supplemental   off-shore 
harvest  labor  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of 
35  cents  higher  than  the  minimum  wage 
set  by  the  new  law  for  farm  labor  during 
the  year  ending  February  1,  1968.    And 
he  is  requiring  not  only  that  his  new  wage 
figures  shall  apply  to  all  supplemental 
harvest  labor  which  he  may  graciously 
certify  as  necessary,  but  also  to  all  do- 
mestic   farm    labor    employed   by   the 
farmer.     And     under     his     order,    the 
farmer,  unless  he     complies    with    the 
new  Wirtz  mandate,  will  be  denied  the 
certification  of  his  need  for  and  right  to 
secure     supplemental     foreign     harvest 
labor,  regardless  of  how  grave  the  farm- 
er's need  may  be  and  how  great  his  loss 
will  be  In  the  event  he  cannot  secure 
the  needed  extra  workers. 

I  feel  that  the  great  departure  of  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  from  the  standards  set  by 
the  Congress  last  year  is  also  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  minimum 
rates  which  he  is  prescribing  for  farm- 
ers In  California  and  Florida  exceed  by 
the  same  large  amounts  just  stated  the 
minimum  rates  provided  by  the  new  law 
In  Its  first  year  for  all  new  workers  in 
nonagricultural  Industries  who  are  in- 
cluded under  the  wage  and  hours  law  for 
the  first  time,  such  as  workers  in  the 
laundry  and  hotel  industries  and  in  many 
stores.    All  newly  covered  workers  were 
required  to  be  paid  a  wage  of  not  less 
than  $1   an  hour  during  the  first  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  new  law 
with  an  additional  15  cents  being  added 
for  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years  covered  by  the  new  law.    In 
other  words,  in  California  the  agricul- 
tural rate  of  $1.60  an  hour  fixed  by  Mr, 
Wirtz  to  be  paid  by  farmers  this  year  as 
a  condition  for  their  securing  needed  for- 
eign supplemental  harvest  workers  is  a 
larger  rate  than  that  required  to  be  paid 
to  newly  covered  Industrial  workers  until 
the  fifth  year  of  operation  of  the  new 
law  and  thereafter. 

In  the  case  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wirtz  re- 
quires farmers  this  year  to  pay  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.35  per  hour— a  higher 
rate  than  that  required  to  be  paid  to 
newly  covered  industrial  workers  until 
during  the  fourth  year  of  operation  of 
the  new  law. 

In  other  words,  while  Congress  clear- 
ly showed  its  decision  to  fix  the  ultimate 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labor  at 
a  lower  level  than  that  fixed  for  indus- 
trial labor  which  is  just  being  brought 
under   the  coverage  of   the   Wage  and 
Hours  Act.  Mr.  Wirtz  has  jumped  to  the 
opposite   decision   that   he   will   require 
farmers  to  pay  more  for  farm  labor  than 
is  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  be 
paid  to  newly  covered  Industrial  workers. 
Mr.   President,   it  seems  to   me  that 
such  capricious  action  as  that  taken  by 
Mr  Wirtz  is  not  only  clearly  illegal  con- 
troverting the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  new  law  passed  last  year. 
but  Is  also  brutal  In  the  extreme  In  de- 
priving a  producer  of  perishable  fruits 
or  vegetables  of  any  chance  to  secure 
needed  supplemental  foreign  labor  un- 


less he  has  first  bowed  to  the  tyranmcal 
mandate  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
obUgated  himself  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage  much  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  set  by  law,  duly  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative 
responsibility. 

Mr  President,  following  my  dictation 
of  the  remarks  which  I  have  just  made. 
I  received  from  the  Department  of  La- 
bor over  the  signature  of  Mr.  David  S. 
North,  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  a  letter 
addressed  to  my  legislative  assistant, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Young,  replying  to  our 
request  for  Information  about  the  new 
regulations  on  foreign  farm  labor  which 
had  been  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  ask  that  this  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  be  incorporated  in 
my  remarks  at  this  time  as  a  part  there- 
of. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  or  the  Sechetabt, 

Washington. 

Mr   Thomas  A.  YotrNC, 

Office  of  Senator  Holland, 

V  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Young:  You  asked  for  some  In- 
lormatlon  about  the  new  regulations  on  lor- 
elen  farm  labor  which  were  announced  by 
the  Secretary.  Perhaps  the  following  will 
be  helpful: 

Wages— Growers  seeking  foreign  farm 
workers  must  offer  American  workers  jobs 
with  stipulated  wage  rates  and  certain  other 
benefits  such  as  transportation  and  housing; 
If  he  makes  such  an  offer  and  falls  to  attract 
workers,  then  the  grower  can  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery 
(involving  the  Immigration  Service  as  well 
as  the  Labor  Department)  to  bring  In  the 
foreign  farm  workers.  The  new  regulations 
have  increased  the  rates  required,  called 
■adverse  effect"  rates,  as  noted  on  the  at- 
tachment. 

Effective  Date— These  regulations  wlU  go 
into  effect  for  crop  activities  starting  after 
April  1  For  all  practical  purposes  this  means 
that  they  will  have  no  effect  In  Florida  until 
next  fall  because  crop  activities,  such  as 
cane  and  citrus  harvesting  are  now  under 
way  The  Secretary  did  not  want  to  change 
any  wage  patterns  In  the  middle  of  a  season. 
Other  provisions— The  new  regulations, 
which  will  be  issued  shortly,  will  be  easier 
to  work  with  than  the  earlier  one  (published 
in  December  1964) .  It  will  be  one  document, 
rather  than  several. 

Growers  In  states  not  requiring  workmen  a 
compensation  for  farm  workers  must  supply 
accident  Insurance  to  the  workers,  and  the 
levels  of  benefits  have  been  increased  In  case 
of  death  or  disability.  (This  has  little  or  no 
significance  for  Florida— sugar  cane  workers 
have  been  covered  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  years.) 

Previously  we  had  a  maximum  limit  ot 
120  days  for  worker  certifications.  In  effect 
It  meant  that  the  sugar  cane  Industry  had 
to  process  two  sets  of  papers  for  one  season. 
This  limit  has  been  dropped  in  the  new 
regulations. 

Impact  on  Citrus— The  new  regulations 
win  have  no  impact  on  this  year's  citrus 
harvest,  as  noted  above.  We  expect  that  the 
industry  will  again  want  an  extension  of  the 
special,  crew  average— no  guaranteed  mini- 
mum arrangement  next  fall,  and  that  they 
again  will  petition  for  it.  (The  Secretary 
has  twice  approved  such  an  arrangement.) 
The  current  arrangement  calls  for  a  crew 
average  of  $1.60.  which  has  caused  the  grow- 
ers no  difficulty  at  all.  because  the  average 
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hourly  pay  has   been  in  excess  of  $2.00  an 

impact  on  Sugar— Tbere  will  be  no  Impact 
on  the  sugar  cane  Industry,  which  U  cur- 
rently paying  Its  men  a  guaranteed  minimum 
rate  of  $1.35  an  hour,  which  was  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  history  is 
any  guide,  this  rate  will  be  higher  next  year 
by  a  nickel  or  a  dime. 

The  higher  rates  reflect  higher  wages  paid 
'to  farm  workers  in  recent  years.  The  rates 
were  last  set  in  December  1964. 

If  we  can  offer  more  Information,  please 
let  us  know.    Sorry  you  had  trouble  reaching 
me  this  morning. 
Sincerely, 

David  S.  North, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
(Enclosure.) 


Adverse  effect  rates 


State 


I        1964  1967 

regulations  regulations 


Florida 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Maine-- 

New  Vorlc 

Massachusetts... 

Rliode  Island 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont     

("onuecticut 

Californm.-   


$1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.25 
1  30 
1.3C 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.40 
1.40 


Jl,3.=i 
1.35 
1.35 
1.45 
1.50 
1.50 
l-.W 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 


Note  —Rates  were  set  only  for  those  fetates  wliere 
foreign  fannworkers  had  been  emi'Ioyed  i"  tl'^  >'^? 
196.5  or  1966.  If  need  t)e.  the  Secrt tary  would  set  rates 
on  a  comparable  basis  for  States  not  here  lisWd. 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  new  regulations  which 
have  not  yet  been  Issued  have  already 
increased  the  minimum  wage  rates  re- 
quired In  Florida  and  California  as  set 
forth  in  my  statement  in  detail,  but  will 
also  be  applicable  later  in  the  year  to 
the  nine  other  States  listed  in  the  com- 
pilation attached  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
North.    Those  States  are  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maine.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts.   Rhode    Island,    New    Hampshire, 
Vermont    and  Connecticut.     It  Is  clear 
that  all  along  the  Une  wherever  foreign 
farm  labor  has  been  employed  in  the 
years  1965  or  1966  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  foUowlng  the  same  course  that  I  have 
already   mentioned    as    applicable    now 
to  Florida  and  California,  that  Is,  he  is 
raising  the  minimum  rate  for  agricul- 
tural labor  to  figures  well  above  those 
set  by  the  new  law  for  agricultural  labor 
and  for  newly  covered  Industrial  labor. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
deliberately  and  arrogantly  reversing  the 
policy  and  standards  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  passage  of  the  new  1966  wage 
and  hours  law  and  Is  proposing  to  en- 
force against  all  farm  employers  the  re- 
quirement that  they  must  pay  to  their 
farmworkers  minimum  wages  well  above 
the  level  required  by  law  as  a  condition 
to  their  being  allowed  to  have  certified 
for   their   use   needed   foreign,   supple- 
mental, harvest  labor. 

I  had  also  requested  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  figures  covering  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  laborers  admitted  so  far 
this  year  as  supplemental,  foreign,  har- 
vest laborers  and  they  have  furnished  me 
tifie  following  information;  namely,  that 
8,762  canecutters  have  been  certified  this 
year  to  Florida  sugarcane  growers  from 
off-shore  labor,  and  that  2,558  Canadian 
woodcutters  have  been  certified  to  New 
England  States  and  New  York.   For  some 


reason  the  Secretary  of  Labor  always 
prefers  to  ignore  the  presence  in  the 
United  States  of  Basque  sheepherders 
which  are  certainly  agricultural  laborers. 
I  am  advised,  but  not  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  that  the  number  of  Basque 
sheepherders  now  In  the  United  States 
at  this  time  Is  from  1,600  to  1,700.  I  am 
not  advised  what  the  policy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  relative  to  the  wages 
required  to  be  paid  to  these  Basque 
sheepherders. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  clear  at- 
tention to  a  fact  which   the  producers 
of  perishable  foods  In  this  Nation  are 
not    forgetting    for    a    single    moment, 
which  Is  that  when  the  Senate  sometime 
ago  was  evenly  divided  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  substituted  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  handling  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  the  Vice  President,  him- 
self, broke  the  tie  vote  and  defeated  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  have  been 
given,  so  far  as  Senate  action  could  ac- 
complish  it.    the   responsibility   in   this 
field.     By  that  vote  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  present  national  administra- 
tion accepted  full  responsibility  for  the 
mishandling  of  this  problem  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  which  has  already  oc- 
curred and  which  is  now  assuming  more 
damaging  proportions.     It  Is  high  time 
that  the  national  administration  took  a 
corrective  hand  in  this  sorry  business  so 
as  to  require  fairer  treatment  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  producers  of  per- 
ishable foods  within  this  Nation  by  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  a  real  shortage  of 
domestic  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  in- 
dispensable   food    crops    and    that    the 
availability  of  needed  supplemental  for- 
eign harvesters  be  recognized  in  such  an 
adequate  way  and  in  such  timely  fashion 
as   to   prevent   further   damage   to   our 
great  food  producing  industrj-. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, as  usual,  has  imdertaken  to  protect 
the  farmers  of  his  State  and  the  United 
States.  I  feel,  however,  that  he  has  an 
uphUl  job  in  order  to  be  very  effective 
in  this  field. 

In  regard  to  the  fixing  of  farm  labor 
prices  above  the  amount  which  is  set  by 
the  Congress  as  to  minimum  wages  I  am 
not  so  much  concerned  about  the  level 
at  which  Secretary  Wirtz  has  set  the 
wages  as  I  am  about  the  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  ap- 
parently hitting  the  skids.  Twelve  per- 
cent of  the  dairymen  in  my  State  will 
go  out  of  business  this  year.  It  will  not 
be  much  less  than  that  all  over  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Other  farmers  are 
quitting  wholesale  at  a  time  when  we  are 
told  that  we  have  to  have  more  food. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  this  quitting. 
Farm  prices  In  just  one  year  have 
dropped  eight  parity  points,  if  I  am 
correctly  Informed— from  about  82  to  74 
percent  of  parity,  that  parity  represent- 
ing prices  received  by  the  farmer  as  com- 
iMired  with  prices  and  Income  received 
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by  those  engaged  In  other  segments  of 
the  economy. 

They  say  that  the  fanner  may  not 
amount  to  much  any  more  but,  neverthe- 
less, over  30  percent  of  all  the  people 
gainfully  employed  in  this  country  de- 
pend upon  agriculture  for  their  liveli- 
hood today,  either  in  the  manufacturing 
of  supplies,  producing  on  the  land,  or  in 
processing  and  handling  the  products  of 
the  farm. 

Yet  very  little  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  farmers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  has  given  enough  consid- 
eration to  the  problems  which  confront 
our  farmers.  Many  of  our  people  are 
over  In  Europe  undertaking  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  trade  agreements.  It 
seems  that  American  agriculture  may 
be  simply  a  pawn  to  be  used  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  some  of  our  industrial 
people  who  have  transferred  much  of 
their  own  production  to  Western 
Europe. 

Thus  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  done  ^vell.  We  carmot  af- 
ford to  let  aEiricultiire  go  down  hill. 

I  voted  against  the  bill,  day  before 
yesterday,  which  had  many  good  points 
in  it.  simply  because  that  bill  undertook 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  agricultural 
colleges,  the  Extension  Service,  experi- 
ment stations,  and  agriculture  research 
frcm  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  a  new  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, which  in  all  probability  will  be 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  nonfarm 
people,  some  of  whom  will  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  agriculture — although 
I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  are  not 
knowledgeable  In  the  fields  of  education 
or  health. 

I  do  not  admit  that  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  a  failure.  I  think  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  suc- 
cesses in  all  histor>'.  American  agricul- 
ture has  not  only  given  to  the  United 
States  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known  but  it  has  also 
driven  famine  from  many  countries  In 
the  world  and  has  kept  many  a  country 
from  changing  its  very  form  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  it  seems  as  if  every  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
American  agriculture.  Certainly,  the 
State  Department  would  love  to  take  It 
over  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  In  In- 
ternational negotiations. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
undertakes  to  run  American  agriculture 
by  determining  costs.  The  Interior  De- 
partment already  has  taken  over  a  good 
deal  of  the  work  and  jurisdiction  which 
used  to  belong  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
now  the  Department  of  HEW  wants  to 
get  the  rest  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  when  American  agri- 
culture goes  down  the  drain — and  there 
are  many  forces  pushing  it  in  that  direc- 
tion at  the  present  time— it  will  be  a  very 
sad  day  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  great  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  say  for  the  rec- 
ord that,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  also  as  an  ex  oflBclo 


member  of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Agriculture,  on  both 
committees  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
he  Is  fighting  unceasingly  for  agricul- 
ture. The  agricultural  producers  of  this 
country  have  no  better  friend  In  Con- 
gress than  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  the  amounts  of  the  "up- 
plng"  of  the  minimum  wage  as  just 
armounced  by  the  Secretary  are  not  of 
too  great  concern  to  many  kinds  of  pro- 
ducers. 

In  fact.  In  his  letter,  the  Secretary 
states  that  the  average  rate  received  by 
the  citrus  pickers  of  Florida  last  year  was 
above  $2  and,  therefore,  that  very  im- 
portant industry,  so  far  as  wages  are 
concerned,  is  not  directly  affected. 

So  far  as  cane  Is  concerned,  he  already 
admits  that  he  cannot  find  any  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  get  down  on  their 
knees  in  the  muck  and  with  machetes 
cut  down  the  cane;  and  he  has,  therefore, 
given  us  consent  to  bring  in  people  from 
the  areas  where  that  is  a  customary  pro- 
cedure on  their  farms.  In  order  to  har- 
vest our  cane. 

However,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
producers  and  strawberry  growers,  we 
are  witnessing  great  quantities  of  our 
tomato  production,  both  from  the  east- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  country, 
going  to  Mexico  and  other  countries, 
simply  because  of  the  smaller  cost  of 
labor.  We  are  also  witnessing  our  straw- 
berry producers  going  out  of  business, 
and  other  industries  which  I  can  men- 
tion being  seriously  and  adversely 
affected  by  this  Inane  policy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  rules  the  producers 
of  perishable  foods  with  such  an  Iron 
hand. 

Yet  he  goes  to  court  when  he  is  called 
before  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  and  says  that  he  has  no  authority 
in  this  matter  at  all,  that  all  he  can  do 
is  advise  the  Immigration  authorities  as 
to  whether  they  should  let  them  In,  and, 
therefore,  he  does  not  have  to  answer, 
in  law,  for  what  he  Is  doing. 

To  me,  this  is  a  rather  outrageous 
thing  which  this  man  Is  doing  and  has 
done  to  the  producers  of  perishable,  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  this  Nation. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  I  see  here  that  his  own  State  has 
turned  periodically  to  Canada  for  wood- 
cutters and  apple  pickers,  beyond  what 
Vermont  can  furnish  from  its  own  popu- 
lation, and  under  the  mandate  of  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  the  rate  Is  raised  from  $1.30 
an  hour — which  has  been  the  rate  pre- 
vaiUng  since  1964 — to  $1.50  per  hour. 

So  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
seriously  inconvenience  them  or  not. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    No. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that  the 
standard  Is  set  up  one-half  again  as  large 
as  that  set  by  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
only  last  year.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
allocated  to  himself  the  authority  to  do 
that. 

I  resent  that.  I  protest  as  vigorously 
as  I  can  against  any  executive  ofQclal  set- 
ting up  his  discretion,  his  judgment,  par- 
ticularly In  a  field  about  which  he  knows 
very  little,  as  against  the  expressed  judg- 
ment of  Congress  imder  a  law  It  passed, 
and  which  was  signed  by  the  President. 


Mr.  AIKEN.    It  Is  not  the  rate  for  the 
apple  pickers,  because  we  cannot   get 
them  to  work  for  $1.50  an  hour  anyway; 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  orchardist  has  to 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  crawl  half  a 
mile  to  the  Labor  Department  before  he 
can  get  pickers  at  all  to  help  him.    It  is 
not  the  price  that  bothers  him.    It  is  the 
system  whereby  the  Secretary  cf  Labor 
does  everything  he  can  to  force  the  or- 
chardist to  take  people  from  other  areas. 
He  tried  to  bring  in  people  from  Boston. 
Mass.,  a  year  ago,  but  that  did  not  work 
out  very  well.    They  didn't  want  to  pick 
apples.    I  do  not  believe  they  got  more 
than  half  a  dozen  in  all  from  that  source. 
Before  I  sit  down— and  I  am  ready  to 
do  so  momentarily — I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on   Agricultural    Appropriations, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  that  his  com- 
mittee is  almost  the  last  bulwark  between 
the  American  farmer  and  several  forms 
of  disaster, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.    All  I  can  say  is  that  if 
I  happen  to  stand  in  that  position.  I  am 
well  supported  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  and   numerous   others,    although 
they  are  too  small  in  number.    We  were 
not  able  to  get  an  even  split  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  matter  of  transferring  juris- 
diction from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture,  who  knows 
something  about  agriculture,  when  the 
matter  of  agricultural  labor  was  before 
us.     But   we  will  keep  trying.     In  the 
meantime,  I  call  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  current  national 
administration  has  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.     It  accepted  that 
responsibility  when  the  Vice  President 
voted  to  break  the  tie  by  which  we  would 
have  approved  the  transfer.    I  am  calling 
attention  to  it  again  today.    I  will  con- 
tinue to  call  attention  to  it  from  time 
to  time  during  this  session  and  as  long 
as  necessary  until  the  matter  is  cor- 
rected. 

There  Is  no  good  judgment  in  permit- 
ting a  part  of  the  administration  to  do 
something  which  reflects  discredit  on  the 
rest  of  the  Government,  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  part.  I  am  complaining  about  the 
scurvy  treatment  given  to  producers  of 
perishable  food  throughout  the  country, 
and  shall  continue  as  long  as  I  am  able 
to  do  so. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont that  there  is  another  thing  that 
bothers  me.  Not  only  is  agricultural  in- 
come going  down,  but  the  percentage  of 
the  consumer  dollar  that  is  received  by 
the  producer  of  perishable  crops  gen- 
erally is  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  percentage  of  the  dollar  other  agri- 
cultural producers  receive. 

The  perishable  producer  has  to  observe 
so  many  safeguards  and  go  through  so 
many  processes  that  when  he  gets  his 
crops  to  the  market  he  finds  subtracted 
from  the  total  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
the  cost  of  many  more  things  than  In  the 
case  of  the  stable  crops. 

Perishable  crops  are  a  large  part  of  the 
necessary  food  supplies  of  this  Nation 
and  for  our  children,  and  It  seems  to  me 
the  producers  ofi  those  perishable  crops 
should  be  given  better  treatment  than 
they  are. 
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I  close  by  mentioning  another  thing. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
Is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  he  sees 
both  sides  of  this  question.    I  think  our 
abundance  of  the  production  of  food  not 
only  helps  to  sustain  in  this  country  the 
highest  standards  of  nourishment  of  any 
nation,  but  also  permits  us  to  ship  many 
tons  of  food  to  countries  in  many  areas 
of  the  world,  and  has  prevented  famine 
In  important  countries — important  not 
only  because  human  beings  are  affected, 
but  important  because  they  are  demo- 
cratic  nations  who  are   trying  to  keep 
their  heads  up.    To  treat  producers  of 
these  agricultural  products  in  this  scurvy 
way,  when  our  agricultural  abundance  is 
used  in  our  foreign  relations,  is  some- 
thing which  I  cannot  endure  without 
speakine  out.    I  am  sure  many  others 
feel  as  I  do  and  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont does. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  ,,_      _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leraslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  „      ,^     ^    T 

Mr.   TALMADGE.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unan-mous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


EXECirrrvE  reservation 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business,  which  the  clerk  wUl  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D.  88th  Cong., 
second  sess.) . 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  convention. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  executive  reservation  1  on 
the  Consular  Convention  with  Russia, 
and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Is  in  the  nature  of  what  I  believe  could 
be  described  as  a  good  faith  reservation. 
The  reservation  deals  with  the  matter 
of  providing  our  consular  oflBcers  in  Rus- 
sia with  the  right  to  call  in  the  press  to 
answer  criticism   made  by   Communist 
officials  of  that  area  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  made — the  same  kind  of  exact 
reciprocal  provisions,  the  same  recipro- 
cal conditions,  and  the  same  reciprocal 
practices  which  the  Russian  diplomatic 
corps  now  exercise  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. ^  „   ^ 
It  also  provides  that  there  shall  be 
freedom  of  expression,  association,  and 
reciprocity  in  connection  with  the  num- 
ber of  newsmen,  and  the  treatment  of 
newsmen  as  they  move  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  should  have 
been  In  the  treaty  as  it  deals  with  reci- 
procity. It  Is  tremendously  important 
that  our  people  there  have  the  same  re- 


ciprocal   advantages    In    Moscow    that 
their  people  have  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  reservation  dealing  with 
freedom  of  expression  of  the  press  and 
association  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reserva- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E-XECDTTVE  Reservation  1 

Reservation   Intended   to   be   proposed   by 
Messrs  Mundt,  Dominick,  and  Hrxtska  to  the 
resolution    of    rat!fir".ticn    of    the    Consular 
Con   ent  on    between    the    United    States    of 
AmeiicA  and   the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUcs.  together  with  a  protocol  relating 
thereto,     signed     at    Moscow     on     June     1, 
1964:    Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification  insert  a  comma  and 
the   following:    "subject   to   the  reservation 
that  no  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  shall  be  entered  Into 
on   behalf   of   the   United   States   until   the 
Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    Republics    shall 
have  agreed  ( 1 )  to  permit  the  distribution  to 
the  Soviet  press  or  any  segment  thereof  by 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers   of    announcements    of    United    States 
public  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
answers  to  any  criticism  of  such  policy  con- 
tained m  the  Soviet  press,  and   (2)    not  to 
impose   or    enforce    any   limitation   on   the 
number  of  United  States  citizens  permitted 
to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time  aa 
representatives   of  the  United   States   press 
which  would  effectively  reduce  them  below 
the  number  of  Soviet  press  representatives 

entering  the  United  States." 

EXECtJTIVE  RESERVATION  2 

Mr  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  the  other 
reservation,  which  I  think  is  a  good-faith 
reservation,  deals  with  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding that  the  treaty  shall  not  go  into 
effect  uiUil  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  first  sends  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress declaring  one  of  two  factors  exist- 
ing:  the  first  in  the  happy  eventuality 
that  he  can  send  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  troops,  the  Arnied  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  are  no  longer  re- 
quired overseas  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam.   That  would  trigger  the  activation 
and  the  implementation  of  the  treaty.   In 
lieu  of  that,  if  the  President  can  send  a 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  the  return  of 
oi:r  Armed  Fo:ccs  from  Vietnam  is  not 
being  prevented  or  delayed  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  :s  supply- 
in-  arms  and  weapons  to  continue  the 
war,  that  fact  would  serve  to  activate  the 

treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  are  seek- 
ing to  decrease  the  problems  and  perils  of 
Americans  traveling  in  Russia  for  pleas- 
ure or  business,  we  should  be  sure  we  do 
nothing  to  Increase  the  problems  and 
perils  of  the  Armed  Forces  fighting  for 
freedom  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  question. 
Why  should  we  protect  people  who  can 
afford  to  travel  In  Russia  and  ignore  the 
boys  who  can  lU  afford  to  be  drafted  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight  for  freedom  over 

there?  ,      ^ 

This  reservation  would  simply  nave 
the  effect  of  deferring  the  applicable  date 
of  the  treaty  until  we  could  be  sure  our 
boys  were  not  needed  there,  or,  If  they 
were  needed  there,  they  were  not  being 
killed  by  weapons  and  supplies  furnished 
by  the  other  party  to  the  treaty. 


This  reservation  will  not  nec^essarily 
delay  the  ratification  date,  because  we 
should  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Presid- 
ium, the  legislative  body  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty. 
There  will  be  full  time  to  ratify  when- 
ever that  comes  up  for  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  reservation  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reserva- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExEcunvE  Reservation  2 


Reservation  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mt-NDT   on   behalf  of  himself  and   Senators 
Miller,  Mitrpht.  Tower,  Ctjrtis,  Cotton,  and 
Hruska  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a  protocol 
relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on  June 
1,  1964:  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
resolution   of   ratification   Insert    a    comma 
and  the  following:  "Subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion   that    no    exchange    of    instruments    of 
ratification  of  this  Convention  shall  be  en- 
tered into  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Convention  shall   not   enter  into  force, 
until  the  President  determines  a.nd  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  (1  )  It  L<=  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  assign  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  perform  combat  du- 
ties In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  or  (2> 
the  removal  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  from  South  Vietnp.m  is 
not  being  prevented  or  delayed   because  of 
military  assistance  furnished  North  Vietnam 
by  the  Soviet  Union." 

EXECtrrlVE   UNDERSTANDINO    1 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  making  of 
a  treaty  with  a  country  that  is  providing 
the  real  backbone  of  the  materiel  and 
equipment  for  the  aggressor  in  North 
Vietnam  and  Vietcong  forcet  that  are 
kiUing  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  wish  to  kill  the  proposed 
Consular  Treaty  with  Russia  even 
though  they  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  Russia  is  providing  the 
materiel  and  equipment  that  is  beiny 
used  not  only  to  kill  American  service- 
men but  also  greatly  bolsters  the  refusal 
of  North  Vietnam  to  respond  to  the 
offers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  peaceful  negotiation  of  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Because  of  this,  I  intend  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  wiU  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Members  pf  the  Senate  to  clearly 
express  themselves  on  this  point  and  I 
send  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIOrNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  understanding  No.  1  Is  as  follows : 

ExECtrnvi:  Understanding  1 
Understanding  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Smith  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
united  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow 
on  June  1,  1964: 

After  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  add  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "In  giving  It*  advice  and  conaent  to 
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the  ratification  of  this  Convention,  the  Sen- 
ate expresses  Its  hope  that  before  the  United 
States  consents  to  the  opening  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  any  consular  establishment  in  the 
United  States,  an  honorable  conclusion  will 
be  achieved  In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  whereby 
United  States  military  forces  will  no  longer 
be  needed  to  perform  combat  duties  In  the 
defense  of  South  Vletnkm." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
once  more,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
pending  United  States-Soviet  Consular 
Convention. 

In  my  first  speech  to  the  Senate  on  this 
subject,  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
I  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  the  op- 
position was  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  convention  and  its  provisions. 

Subsequent  developments  have  proven 
the  truth  of  this  prediction.  My  office 
has  been  bombarded  with  a  stream  of 
mail  citing  article  2  as  "proof"  that  this 
convention  authorizes  and  directs  the 
opening  of  additional  consulates  here. 
It  does  not.     What  article  2  says  is  that — 

A  consular  establishment  may  be  opened 
In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state — 

But — and  here  is  the  important  quali- 
fication that  Is  often  overlooked — 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  receiving  state. 

This,  in  essence,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  restatement  of  the  permissive  authority 
to  initiate  reciprocal  negotiations  for  this 
purpose  already  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Thus, 
the  Consular  Convention  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  this  question. 

This  convention  is  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  a  set  of  legal  safeguards 
designed  to  govern  consular  operations 
between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  us,  however,  it  represents 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  provide  to 
Americans,  assigned  to  and  traveling  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  protections  not  now 
available.  Of  particular  importance  for 
our  consular  personnel  is  freedom  from 
Russian  criminal  jurisdiction;  of  equal 
Importance  for  private  Americans, 
traveling  and  doing  business  in  Russia, 
are  the  guarantees  of  immediate  diplo- 
matic notifications  and  access  in  cases 
of  arrest. 

In  practice,  this  country  already  al- 
lows to  Soviets  accused  of  crimes  here 
the  same  constitutional  guarantees  avall- 
,  able  to  all  Americans.  Our  .citizens  in 
'  Russia  have  no  such  protection,  but  the 
Consular  Convention  will  be  a  vital  step 
in  this  direction.  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting,  again,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
convention  represent  unique  concessions 
by  the  Russian  Government.  The  So- 
viets, for  the  first  time,  will  be  extending 
to  Americans,  through  this  convention, 
protections  not  even  given  to  Soviets  In 
their  own  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  I.  for  one,  am  growing 
tired  of  the  argument  that  we  should 
somehow  "forget"  those  Americans  who 
travel  and  do  business  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  "they  shouldn't  be  there 
tn  the  first  place."  We  are  told,  "You 
should  be  worrying  more  about  the  180 
million  Americans  right  here  at  home." 
Similarly,  we  are  told  that  it  is  some- 
how "wrong  '  to  consider  this  conven- 
tion while  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Communist  aggression  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 


Both  arguments.  I  believe.  Ignore  the 
realities  of  the  current  world  situation. 
We  cannot  return  to  the  isolationism  of 
an  earlier  era;  nor  can  we  be  guided  by 
an  assumption  that  total  war  is  the  only 
inevitability.  Therefore,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  those  avenues,  and  those 
areas  of  negotiation  which  remain  open 
to  us,  which  offer  some  hope  that  the 
lasting  peace  we  all  seek  between  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  worlds 
can  eventually  be  built.  The  Consular 
Convention,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
viewed  in  this  light.  I  urge  its  approval. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  consideration  of  the  Consular  Treaty 
it  is  imperative  that  we  place  foremost 
in  our  minds  Its  possible  effect  on  the 
security  and  future  well-being  of 
America. 

In  its  present  form.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  wise  or  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  this 
treaty.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  strike  from  the 
treaty,  article  19,  sections  2  and  3.  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  convention's  most 
serious  defect. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  pros  and 
cons  of  the  treaty  and  they  are  now 
being  explored  by  the  Senate,  as  well 
they  should  be.  However,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  if  we  adopt  this  convention 
without  correcting  this  significant  defi- 
ciency, we  stand  to  lose  far  more  than 
we  could  gain. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  treaty  would  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  Americans  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  event  of  arrest  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Americans  now  traveling  in 
Russia  number  close  to  20.000  a  year, 
and  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  threat  of  our 
citizens  being  arrested  and  held  incom- 
municado in  Soviet  jails  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  would  allow  U.S.  ofBcials 
to  maintain  contact  with  and  counsel 
arrested  Americans. 

Russian  citizens  traveling  in  America 
total  only  about  900  a  year. 

Thus,  at  least  in  this  regard,  the  treaty 
definitely  leans  in  our  favor. 

Aside  from  the  interest  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  consulates  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  probably  the 
most  outstanding  favorable  provision  of 
the  convention. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  safe- 
guard, it  is  nonetheless  vitally  important 
that  we  hold  this  treaty  at  arm's  length 
and  give  it  our  most  careful  scrutiny. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  compelling  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  accept  this  treaty  as  it  now 
stands.  I  refer  to  provisions  in  the 
treaty,  contained  in  article  19.  sections  2 
and  3,  which  would  ^rtuit  immunity  to 
Soviet  consular  oflQcers  and  employees 
from  criminal  prosecution,  both  misde- 
meanor and  felony. 

Mr.  President,  never  before  in  the 
annals  of  our  Republic  have  we  seen  fit 
to  grant  to  the  consular  officers  or  em- 


ployees of  any  country  total  immimity 
from  criminal  prosecution.  That  im- 
munity goes  only  to  diplomatic  officials 
and  embassy  officials.  These  provisions 
were  instituted  during  the  administra- 
tion of  George  Washington,  in  1790. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  friendsliips 
with  many  countries  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  never  diuring  all  that 
time  have  we  granted  absolute  and 
complete  immunity  from  prosecution 
to  consuls,  members  of  their  staffs,  or 
employees. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  we  should 
pick  out  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
given  the  world  much  trouble  for  the 
past  50  years,  for  this  special  privilege. 
This  immunity  would  be  absolute,  Mr. 
President.  For  example,  the  janitor  of 
a  Soviet  consular  office  could  assassinate 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and, 
imder  the  provisions  of  Article  19,  what 
would  be  the  remedy?  What  would  be 
the  result?  The  U.S.  Government 
would  be  empowered  only  to  de- 
clare him  persona  non  grata  and  only 
to  expel  that  Soviet  subject,  and  he  could 
go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union,  after  having 
assassinated  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  impunity. 

This  treaty  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  indeed  by  providing  for  the 
first  time  for  unlimited  exemption  from 
criminal  prosecution  of  consular  person- 
nel. In  the  past,  consular  conventions 
have  allowed  such  an  exemption  only  in 
misdemeanor  cases  and  not  felonies. 
Consular  personnel  are  primarily  eco- 
nomic officers  and  not  diplomats,  and 
It  has  never  been  construed  by  our  gov- 
ernment that  they  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  diplomatic  immunity  extended 
ambassadors  and  embassy  staffs. 

In  short,  consular  officers  have  never 
been  granted  total  immunity  from  crim- 
inal prosecution  in  all  the  history  of  our 
Republic,  and  they  should  not  now  be 
exempted  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  and  Federal  laws  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
United  States  should  enter  into  a  bilat- 
eral treaty  which  would  grant  diplo- 
matic immunity  to  consular  officers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  when  we  have  never 
done  so  before  with  any  other  nation, 
not  even  those  most  friendly  to  this 
country. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  fighting 
Communist  aggression  and  dying  in  Viet- 
nam, and  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  help- 
ing to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  to  the 
Hanoi  regime,  I  question  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of.  In  effect,  singling  out 
the  Soviet  Union  for  special  privileges 
not  even  afforded  our  allies.  Moreover, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  nation  that 
has  won  no  prizes  for  honoring  agree- 
ments. We  have  much  historical  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  Communists 
will  abrogate  a  treaty  whenever  it  suits 
their  purpose  to  do  so. 

While  we  consider  granting  special 
privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  do  well  to  keep  these 
things  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Im- 
munity provision  is  fraught  with  great 
peril. 

It  would  significantly  Increase  the 
danger  to  the  U.S.  internal  security  re- 
sulting from  Increased  Soviet  espionage 
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Although  the  Russians  need  no  invi- 
tation to  conduct  espionage  and  subver- 
sive activities  in  America,  article  19 
would  surely  encourage  and  enable  them 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  spying  and 
under  these  provisions  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so  without  fear  of  pimishment. 
and  without  being  liable  for  prosecution 
of  any  kind. 

Staff  members  and  employees  of  con- 
sulates, wherever  they  might  be  located 
in  the  United  States,  could  rob.  steal, 
commit  murder,  or  perpetrate  any  hei- 
nous crime,  and  our  authorities  would  be 
helpless  to  even  bring  them  to  trial  and 
seek  convictions.  All  we  could  do  in  ef- 
fect would  be  to  slap  them  on  the  wrist, 
declare  them  persona  non  grata  and 
have  them  expelled  from  the  country— 
which  Is  about  Uke  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

Consular  officers  could  engage  in  espi- 
onage and  subversion  and  attempt  to  en- 
tice US  citizens  into  committing  high 
treason,  and  the  best  our  Government 
could  do  would  be  to  send  them  back 
home— after  the  security  of  the  United 
States  had  already  been  breached. 

Moreover,  we  have  strong  indications 
from  the  FBI  that  the  establishment  of 
more  consulates  in  the  United  States 
would  by  itself  make  the  Bureau's  work 
more  difficult,  but  the  granting  of  dip- 
lomatic immunity  to  consular  officials  m 
various  American  cities  would  greatly 
multiply  this  problem. 

In  sum.  this  immunity  once  granted 
would  amount  to  carte  blanche  authority 
to  Soviet  agents  to  violate  our  laws  at 
will  and  to  expand  their  espionage  activ- 
ities with  Impunity. 

Moreover,  there  Is  still  another  very 
Important  consideration.  If  these  im- 
munity provisions  are  adopted,  they 
would  apply  not  only  to  Soviet  consular 
personnel,  but  to  consular  officers  and 
employees  of  some  27  other  countries- 
including  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania— 
with  which  the  United  States  has  con- 
sular agreements  containing  most- 
favored- nation  clauses.  It  would  in 
effect  open  a  floodgate  which  I  think 
most  of  us  will  agree  should  remain 
closed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  I  urge  their 
careful  consideration  by  the  Senate,  that 
at  this  time  I  ask  the  Senate  to  strike 
article  19,  sections  2  and  3,  from  pro- 
posed convention  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  language  of  my  amendment,  which 
is  identical  to  the  language  that  our 
Government  has  used  in  providing  for 
every  consular  office  that  has  ever  been 
established  in  these  United  States  of 
America.  Mr.  President,  it  is  amazing 
to  me  that  we  should  establish  a  new 
poUcy.  totally  different  from  what  has 
existed  for  almost  200  years,  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  Ulustrate  that  this  Idea  apparently 
originated  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviets  have  apparently  negotiated  since 
that  time  with  Great  Britain  a  Consular 
Treaty  similar  to  this,  granting  total  and 
complete  criminal  Immunity  to  Soviet 
consular  officers  and  employees  stationed 
In  Great  Britain.  But  since  the  nego- 
tiation of  that  Consular  Treaty,  the 
British  and  the  Soviets  have  had  some 
troubles.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Brooke, 
representing  the  British  Government  In 


the  Soviet  Union,  was  arrested.    And  the 
British  have  not  ratified  the  treaty  to 

date.  ^.  *  J   „ 

The  Soviet  Union  also  negotiated  a 
similar  treaty  with  the  Japanese.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Japan  has  yet  ratified 
that  convention  or  not.  But  that  is  the 
pattern,  Mr.  President.  We  deviate 
from  a  pohcy  of  almost  200  years  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  then  the  Soviet  Union 
negotiates  a  similar  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  has  not  been  ratified,  and 
uiadertakes  to  negotiate  a  similar  treaty 
with  Japan. 

For  some  reason,  the  Soviets  appar- 
ently want  their  consular  officers  and 
employees  throughout  the  world  to  be 
granted  immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution, whatever  the  crime  may  be. 

Imagine  what  information,  what  es- 
pionage, what  crimes,  Mr.  President, 
could  be  handled  by  consular  officers, 
staffs  and  employees  throughout  the 
world,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  when  their 
agents  are  free  and  immune  from  any 
criminal  prosecution  whatsoever. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

I  deem  some  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  absolute  grant  of 
immunity  from  any  criminal  law  by  any 
State  or  any  nation  Is  In  our  best  Interest. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  'R-ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  has,  In  my  opinion,  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  Achilles  tendon  m  the 
heel  of  this  treaty. 

In  order  that  it  may  appear  in  the 
Record  that  the  committee  in  Its  judg- 
ment recognized  but,  for  some  reason, 
did  not  consider  as  too  important  the 
very  facts  which  have  been  so  eloquently 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
appropriate  paragraph  from  the  report 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  as  filed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  FuLBRicHTl: 

The  provision  of  the  convention  which 
gives  unrestricted  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution  to  consular  oficers  and  employ- 
ees is  a  provision  which  has  not  been  In- 
cluded heretofore  In  any  consular  conven- 
tion or  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  The  United  States  now  has  con- 
sular conventions  and  agreements,  contain- 
ing a  most-favored-natlon  clause,  with  35 
countries.  Twenty-seven  of  these  35  have 
consular  establishments  In  the  United  States 
employing  a  total  of  5T7  personnel.  Any  of 
these  27  countries  niay,  of  course,  request 
that  such  Immunity  be  granted  to  their  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  providing  they 
are  willing  to  do  likewise.  On  the  basis  of 
a  preliminary  survey  conducted  by  our  em- 
bassies in  these  27  countries,  however,  It  la 
estimated  that  only  U  countries  would  be 
interested  In  requesting  such  immunity  so 
that  only  290  foreign  consular  ofHcers  and 
employees  would  presently  be  affected. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  itself  shows  by  this  paragraph 
that  this  is  a  provision  which  we  may 
not  overlook  and.  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  is 
not  going  to  overlook  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  eloquent 
address. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  for  his  generous,  personal  re- 
marks. I  deeply  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tion. ,  .  ,  ,* 
The  committee  apparently  brushed  it 
over  hurriedly,  but  they  recognized  as 
most  unusual  a  change  in  the  pattern 
of  almost  200  years.  Why  we  should 
pick  out  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  this 
favored  treatment,  more  favored  treat- 
ment than  we  have  ever  given  to  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
bevond  my  comprehension. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  used  to  hav- 
ing this  problem  of  diplomatic  immunity 
in  Washington,  the  Capital  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  in  New  York,  the  capital  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  we  are  not 
used  to  having  this  problem  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  which  con- 
sulates are  already  located  which,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  any  Soviet  consulate, 
could  come  under  this  provision  of  the 
treaty.  If  they  wished  to  and  were  willing 
to  be  mutual  In  the  matter. 

I  think  trouble  enough  in  this  matter 
of  diplomatic  Immunity  has  come  up  to 
embarrass  the  agents  of  other  countries 
and  our  country  many  times  in  the  20 
years  in  which  I  have  ser\'ed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  have  trouble  enough  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  where  we  are  used  tc 
the  problem.  -    ^    tt. 

How  the  problem  would  affect  the 
peace  and  tranquiUty  of  the  many  cities 
throughout  the  Nation  where  consulates 
alreadv  exist  and  where  consulates  might 
exist  In  the  future  under  this  proposal, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  But  I  do  not  believe 
they  would  be  as  able  to  cope  with  the 
problem  as  are  the  police,  the  Secret 
Service,  the  FBI  and  all  the  other  mani- 
fold agents  of  our  Government  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

I  think  we  should  strike  this  provi- 
sion from  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  asked 
himself  as  to  how  in  the  world  this  ques- 
tion of  complete  immunity  could  creep 
into  a  treaty  of  this  kind,  the  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  is  very  precise  on  that 
point.  . 

This  was  a  provision  that  was  Insistea 
upon  bv  Moscow.  They  insisted  that  this 
complete  immunity,  thio  totally  unprece- 
dented granting  of  immunity,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  treaty. 

It  was  not  the  suggestion  of  American 
consulates,  although  they  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Communists  to  put  it  In. 
That  will  be  found  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  tremendous  amount  of  mail  on 

I  have  very  carefully  gone  through  the 
mail.  It  was  a  burdensome  task  and,  I 
might  say  from  my  standpoint,  not  very 
pleasant,  because  one  gets  tired  of  being 
called  everything  under  the  sun  and  hav- 
ing people  offer  to  send  you  ratUesnakes 
and  whatnot.  However,  it  was  a  nec- 
essary job  to  do. 
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Many  very  cogent,  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  excellent  questions  were 
raised  in  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have 
received  in  connection  with  this  Consu- 
lar Convention. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  yield,  but  be- 
fore I  yield.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  dis- 
covered that  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  has  been  going 
through  his  mail. 

Illinois  and  Kentucky  are  neighbors. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  three  or  four  times  as  many 
people  as  does  Kentucky.  So,  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  has  received  four  times 
as  much  mail  as  I  have,  and  that  he,  too, 
has    been    studying    the    problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  I  have 
received  a  good  deal  of  mall,  and  I  have 
di.scu.ssed  some  of  it  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator, 

I  receive  about  1,000  letters  a  day  from 
Iliimi-s.  and  I  would  say  that  for  the  last 
5  tT  6  weeks,  heading  the  list  of  the  ques- 
tions that  continue  to  come  up  per- 
sistently is  the  question  of  the  Consular 
Treaty  and  its  ratification. 

The  mail  divides  itself  sharply  into  two 
categories:  those  for  and  those  against 

it. 

I  have  received  more  than  7,000  letters 
from  people  who  are  against  the  treaty, 
and  46  from  people  in  favor  of  the 
treaty. 

Those  who  are  against  the  treaty,  I 
find,  are  again  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories: those  who  are  militant  and  well 
organized  and  are  obviously  channeled 
by  organizations  designed  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Senators  in  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities. 

One  man  wrote  me  a  letter  and  said: 

I  am  In  charge  of  organizing  the  corre- 
spondence coming  to  the  Senate  from 
northeastern  Illinois,  and  I  will  not  turn  the 
spigot  off  until  you  stand  up  and  say  you 
will  vote  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

Other  correspondence  comes  from 
citizens  who  are  deeply  disturbed,  who 
have  probing  questions,  and  who  are  n^t 
motivated  by  anything  other  than  their 
own  consciences  and  their  concern  and 
interest  for  the  well-being  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  does  not 
mind.  I  should  like  to  read  a  series  of 
questions — some  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready discussed— that  have  been  put  to 
me  and  raised  both  In  correspondence 
with  me  and  in  person  by  many  citizens 
who  have  called  on  me. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  like  many  other 
States  of  the  country,  has  large  ethnic 
groups  that  have  come  from  Europe. 
Many  of  them  have  deep  ties  with  other 
countries. 

We  have  in  Chicago  the  second  largest 
Polish  population  of  any  city  in  the 
world.  Chicago  is  the  largest  such  city 
outside  of  Warsaw. 

In  Chicago  we  have  large  representa- 
tive groups  from  every  ethnic  group,  cer- 
tainly from  Eastern  Europe. 

These  people  are  all  deeply  interested 
In  this  question.  That  is  why  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  haa 


pertiaps  spent  more  time,  energy,  effort, 
and  thought  on  this  one  question  than 
he  has  on  many  others  that  have  come 
before  the  Senate,  certainly  this  year. 

The  first  question  concerns  the  ex- 
perience of  Americans  traveling  abroad. 
I  can  speak  with  some  feeling  on  this 
subject,  having  traveled  through  East- 
ern Europe  about  this  time  last  year 
and  having  been  delayed  in  Riga  for 
several  hours  by  the  authorities.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  questioning,  I 
wondered  what  recourse  I  would  have,  as 
an  American  citizen,  if  they  decided  to 
detain  me.  We  do  not  even  recognize 
the  areas  I  was  in,  so  that  the  situation 
presented  peculiar  problems. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  an- 
swer this  question:  Why  do  we  need  a 
treaty  to  obtain  prompt  notification  of 
the  an-est  of  American  citizens  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  quick  consular  access  to 
these  Americans?  Can  we  not  simply 
demand  this  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  MORTON.  To  be  effective,  such 
a  'demand"  would  have  to  imply  that  if 
we  did  not  get  satisfactory  notification 
and  access  rights  for  our  citizens,  we 
would  hold  Soviet  citizens  incommuni- 
cado when  charged  with  crimes  in  this 
country.  Under  U.S.  law.  we  cannot  do 
this. 

Our  bargaining  position  would  be  fur- 
ther weakened  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
20  times  more  Americans  who  travel  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  than  Soviets  who  travel 
here.  While  several  American  visitors 
run  afoul  of  Soviet  law  or  the  Soviet 
police  each  year,  we  know  of  few  cases 
of  Soviet  visitors — as  opposed  to  Soviet 
officials  resident  here — who  have  been 
arrested  or  detained  here. 

Of  course,  we  have  demanded  prompt 
notification  and  access  to  Americans  de- 
tained in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  these  de- 
mands do  not  bring  the  results  we  need, 
and  that  is  why  this  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated. Obviously,  we  are  in  a  far  strong- 
er position  if  we  can  base  our  demands 
on  agreed  treaty  provisions  than  if  we 
can  only  appeal  on  the  basis  of  reciproc- 
ity or  ••fairplay." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  answer  this  ques- 
tion: Do  we  not  already  have  a  valid 
agreement  to  protect  American  citizens 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  1933  Litvinov  agree- 
ment?   Why  do  we  need  a  new  one? 

Mr.  MORTON.  One  of  the  letters  ex- 
changed by  President  Roosevelt  and  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Litvinov  when  the 
United  States  recognized  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
1933  committed  both  sides  to  the  im- 
mediate negotiation  of  a  consular  con- 
vention— a  commitment  only  followed  up 
26  years  later.  In  the  meantime,  the  So- 
viet Government  unilaterally  promised 
Americans  in  the  U  S.S.R.  treatment  not 
worse  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  most- 
favored-nation— specifically.  Germany— 
under  a  1925  German-Soviet  treaty. 

The  operative  portion  of  this  Soviet 
commitment  is  now  extinct.  Even  if  it 
were  still  valid  it  would  not  be  adequate 
to  enable  us  to  give  Americans  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  protection  they  need. 

The  Litvinov  agreement's  promise  of 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  was  tied 


to  the  Soviet-German  agreement  of  1925, 
which  contained  specific  guarantees  of 
notification  within  3  to  7  days  and  access 
"without  delay."  However,  this  treaty 
did  not  survive  World  War  n,  and  prior 
to  the  signature  of  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention  in  1964 
there  was  no  other  Soviet  treaty  under 
which  we  could  claim  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  and  obtain  specific  pro- 
tections for  Americans. 

Even  if  the  German  treaty  was  still  In 
force,  and  its  provisions  were  applied  to 
American  citizens  on  a  most-favored-na- 
tion basis,  we  would  still  need  the  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  convention.  The  Soviets 
interpreted  both  the  Litvinov  agreement 
and  the  Soviet-German  treaty  as  requir- 
ing notification  and  access  only  after  the 
preliminary  investigation,  which  can 
continue  as  long  as  9  months.  The 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  convention  plugs 
up  this  loophole  by  specifying  that  both 
notification  and  access  must  be  granted 
within  4  days  from  the  time  of  arrest 
or  detention. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  not  the  multi- 
lateral Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations  be  a  better  vehicle  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  United  States-Soviet  consular 
relations  than  the  bilateral  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  Treaty? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
it  would,  and  three  reasons  are  Involved. 
First,  the  Soviets  have  not  signed  the 
Vienna  Convention,  and  we  have  no  in- 
dication that  they  will  do  so.  There- 
fore, it  would  not  enter  into  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R 
even  if  we  ratified  it. 

Second,  the  limited  immunities  pro- 
visions of  the  Vienna  Convention  would 
not  be  adequate  to  protect  American 
consular  officers  and  employees  whom  we 
might  send  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Third,  the  Vienna  Convention  pro- 
visions on  notification  and  access  would 
not  provide  adequate  protection  for 
American  travelers  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
With  no  time  limit  spelled  out  within 
which  notification  and  access  must  be 
granted,  the  Soviets  could  well  continue 
to  deny  access  to  arrested  Americans 
during  the  preliminary  investigation— 
that  is.  for  up  to  9  months.  In  fact,  the 
Soviets  have  interpreted  treaties  worded 
like  the  Vienna  Convention  in  just  this 
manner.  The  wording  of  the  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  convention  eliminates 
this  pitfall. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  comments  from  c  ti?,ens  of  Illinois 
who  ask,  "Why  should  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ratify  this  treaty  when 
the  Soviets  hrve  not?" 

Is  it  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  ratified  the  treaty:  and  if  it  has  not, 
does  the  Senat-r  from  Kentucky  have 
any  assurance  that  it  will  ratify  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Soviets  have  not 
yet  ratified  this  convention.  It  was  we, 
not  they,  who  pruncsed  its  negotiation, 
and  they  may  expect  us  to  act  first  for 
this  reason.  A'so.  it  is  not  their  practice 
to  act  first  when  dealing  with  Western 
governments.  They  have  not  ratified 
the  consular  conventi-ns  they  have  ne- 
gotiated with  the  French,  British,  or 
Japanese,  either,  presumably  because 
they  are  waiting  for  the  other  side  to 
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make  the  first  move.  They  handled  the 
ratification  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  have  no  '•eason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  ratify  this  agreement 
after  we  do,  assuming  that  it  is  not 
altered  by  reservations  or  understand- 
ings- ^.  ^.  . 
Mr.  PERCY.  Another  question  that 
has  been  raised  frequently  is.  "Why  do 
we  not  demand  some  concessions  from 
the  Soviet  Union  before  we  ratify  this 
treaty?"  Can  we  get  any  concession— 
in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere — in  return  for 
our  ratification  of  this  treaty? 

Mr  MORTON.  This  is  not  a  treaty 
which  gives  the  Soviets  something  they 
badly  want  and  gives  us  less  in  return. 
It  was  the  U.S.  Government — not  the 
Soviet  Union — which  proposed  the  con- 
vention. It  was  the  U.S.  Government 
which  took  the  initiative  in  pushing  for 
negotiations.  We  believe  we  have  more 
to  gain  from  ratification  than  has  the 
USS.R.  We  can  no  more  expect  the 
Soviets  to  pay  a  price  for  our  ratification 
than  they  can  expect  us  to  make  an  im- 
portant concession  to  Urem  in  return  for 
their  ratification. 

Carefully  negotiated  bilateral  agree- 
ments such  as  the  Consular  Convention 
must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits, 
for  they  themselves  are  the  result  of  give 
and  take,  not  the  beginning  point  for 
negotiations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  cases  where  American 
citizens  have  been  arrested  since  this 
treaty  was  signed,  the  Soviets  have  not 
granted  us  notification  and  access  withm 
the  time  limits  specified  in  the  conven- 
tion Is  this  evidence  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  bad  faith  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Harris  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr   MORTON.    The  Soviets  are  not 
obligated    by    the    provisions    of    this 
treaty— nor  are  we— until  both  parties 
have  ratified  it  and  it  enters  into  force. 
We  have  not  claimed  that  the  Soviets 
are  obliged  to  notify  us  within  1  to  3 
days  of  the  arrest  of  an  American  citizen 
and  grant  access  to  him  within  2  to  4 
days  before  the  treaty  enters  into  force 
We  have  stressed  that,  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  we  expect  prompt  notifica- 
tion and  access,  and  in  fact  Soviet  per- 
formance in  this  regard  has  improve^ 
since    the    treaty    was   signed   in    19b4. 
Contrast,  for  Instance,  the  case  of  Mar- 
vin    Makinen— 1961— no     notification; 
four  visits  allowed  in  2  years— or  Peter 
Landerman— 1963— prompt    notification 
but  only  three  visits  within  a  year  and  a 
half— with  those  of  Craddock  Gilmour 
and  Buel  Wortham— October  1966— no- 
tification within  5  days,  access  within  10, 
and  seven  times  thereafter. 

Mr  PERCY.  Do  the  notification  and 
access  provisions  of  this  treaty  provide 
real  protection  for  American  citizens? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  so.  Of 
course,  this  ciJfcventlon  does  not  clear 
American  tourists  with  Immunity  from 
arrest.  However,  It  does  provide  us  with 
essential  tools  to  protect  them  when  they 
have  been  arrested  or  detained. 

Unless  we  know  an  American  is  in  dif- 
ficulty abroad,  we  can  do  nothing  to  help 
him.  Notification  is  essential  to  start 
the  whole  protective  mechanism  in  mo- 


tion In  cases  where  an  American  citizen 
has  been  detained  but  no  one  on  the 
scene  is  willing  or  able  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  about  it.  Further,  the 
notification  process  brings  a  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  highest  levels  of  the 
foreign  government  quickly,  where  it  can 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
foreign  relations  and  national  policy  in- 
stead of  from  the  narrow  police  point 
of  view  only. 

I  think  there  have  been  cases  where 
American  citizens  were  arrested  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  Ru.-,sian  Government  knew 
nothing  about  it  in  that  they  were  local 
actions. 

Access  to  arrested  Americans  in  tne 
U.S.S.R.  is  vital  also.    The  consular  offi- 
cer has  the  opportunity  to  see  whether 
the  American  is  being  treated  decently 
and  whether  the  investigation  of  his  case 
is  proceeding  in  accordance  with  Soviet 
law.     More  important,  he  can  tell  the 
American  of  the  efforts  which  his  Gov- 
ernment and  his  friends  and  relatives  are 
making  to  win  his  release.    This  kind  of 
moral  support  can  be  very  important  to 
a  pribjner  in  a  foreign  country,  particu- 
larly in  countries  where  standard  inter- 
rogation techniques  emphasize  isolation 
from  the  outside  world  in  an  attempt  to 
win   cooperation.     Also,   the  knowledge 
that  an  Americm  consular  officer  will 
be  repeatedly  visiting   a  prisoner  cer- 
tainly has  an  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
the  prison  authorities. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
remaining  questions.  This  question  has 
been  asked  of  me  many  times,  not  in  so 
much  as  a  question,  but  as  a  statement 
which  people  have  written  to  me. 

It  is  their  understanding  that  If  we 
ratify  this  treaty,  we  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  estabUsh  constdates  at  the  re- 
quest of  all  other  Commimist  countries 
and  grant  their  consular  personnel  im- 
munity.   Is  this  true  or  not? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  First,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  does  not  obligate 
us  to  permit  Soviet  consulates  in  the 
United  States,  let  alone  consulates  of 
other  Communist  countries,  not  parties 
to  the  treaty. 

Second,  only  one  Communist  country 
has  consulates  in  the  United  States  and  a 
consular  treaty  with  us  giving  most- 
favored-nation  rights  concerning  im- 
munity. This  is  Yugoslavia,  which  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
whose  independence  we  have  supported 
over  the  years.  While  we  have  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  regarding  im- 
munity in  a  19th  century  consular  treaty 
with  Romania,  there  are  no  Romanian 
consulates  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  ratification  of  this  treaty  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  no  way  obligates  us  to 
negotiate  consular  treaties  with  other 
Communist  states.  If  such  treaties  were 
to  be  negotiated,  we  would  not  be  obliged 
to  use  the  United  States-U.S.S.R.  Con- 
vention text  as  a  model  if  we  did  not  wish 
to.  However,  this  gives  us  an  element 
of  choice. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Lastly,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  many  questions  have  been 
raised  with  respect  to  subversion.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  question  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  many  American  citizens 
concerned  about  Soviet  subversion  in  this 
country. 


If  we  ratify  this  consular  convention 
would  we  not  be  opening  the  floodgates 
to  Soviet  consulates— and  Soviet  subver- 
sion—throughout the  hemisphere?  How 
can  we  expect  the  weak  nations  of  Latin 
America  to  resist  Soviet  pressures  for 
consulates  if  we  set  the  precedent? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  have  never  felt  compelled  to 
follow  our  lead  in  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist countries  where  they  have  seen  their 
interests  as  different  from  ours.  More 
than  33  years  ago  we  set  an  important 
precedent  by  recognizing  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  establishing  diplomatic  relations. 
To  date,  only  six  of  the  22  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean— in- 
cluding Cuba— have  followed  our  lead. 
We  understand  that  a  Soviet  consulate 
will  be  opened  in  Canada  this  year. 

Mr.  PEFCY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  wish  to 
conclude  by  indicating  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  any  impression,  by  asking 
what  mitiht  be  tenned  antagonistic 
questions,  that  I  am  in  any  respect  un- 
friendly to  this  treaty. 

I  have  searched  my  mind  and  my  con- 
science as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  and  I 
have  resolved  to  stand  foursquare  be- 
hind the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate.  I  have  great  regard  for  Sen- 
ators who  have  chosen  the  other  side. 
They  are  men  of  deep  conviction  and 
men  who  have  been  asking  penetrating 
questions  which  should  and  must  be 
flnswcrcci. 

I  think  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  provided  an- 
swers to  many  of  these  questions  that 
have  disturbed  not  only  many  of  my 
colleagues  but  many  other  loyal  and  ded- 
icated American  citizens.  I  commend 
him  for  the  perception  and  thoroughness 
of  his  answers. 

I  think  that  today  we  are  living  in  a 
world  of  great  risk.  I  think  we  must 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to  move 
forward  with  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  many  of  our  friends  and  aUies 
in  Europe  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
stand  back;  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  wage  cold  war,  or  recognize  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  days  of  Stalin 
has  already  been  perforated  and  can  be 
perforated  more  effectively  by  interac- 
tion and  contact  with  the  Western 
World. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  power  of  our 
ideas  and  institutions  is  what  the  Soviets 
fear  the  most. 

This  opportunity  that  we  now  have  to 
penetrate,  to  learn,  to  have  our  people 
proceed  with  greater  safety  as  they 
travel  about  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
have  our  people  learn  more  about  what 
Is  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world 
will  be  the  first  step.  I  think  that  this 
will  be  the  first  of  many  steps  that  we 
must  take. 

The  big  question  before  us  is  whether 
the  advantage  Is  our  way  or  the  other 
way.  This  Is  the  question  I  think  all 
of  us  are  conscientiously  asking  our- 
selves. I  have  answered  that  question  to 
my  satisfaction.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  advantage  Is  In  favor  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  Western  World  and  the 
United  States.  Before  taking  this  posi- 
tion in  Washington,  I  took  It  before  the 
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Republican  State  Convention  in  Detroit 
2  weeks  ago. 

I  wanted  to  take  that  position  in  the 
Midwest,  in  a  Midwestern  city,  whose 
roots  go  back  to  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Although  there  were  some  boos 
in  that  audience— and  I  do  not  respond 
to  boos  any  better  than  anyone  else— 
I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  as  this 
debate  is  carried  on,  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  evidence  will  be  on  the  side  of 
our  taking  this  next  step  forward  in  an 
attempt  to  And  a  way  to  live  in  a  dan- 
gerous world,  and  to  live  in  it  effec- 
tively and  well.  Mr.  President,  this  step 
will  strengthen  the  United  States  and 
everything  we  stand  for  and  believe  in. 
I  believe  that  we  can  say  with  con- 
viction that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  by 
a  dozen  or  15  Soviets  coming  here:  There 
are  1,000  Soviets  here  already.  How- 
ever, if  we  can  take  one  institution,  one 
Idea  to  the  world  abroad— and  I  think 
this  will  help  us  do  that— I  believe  it  will 
help  give  freedom  to  people  who  des- 
perately crave  it.  Next  we  should  in- 
crease contacts  with  the  people  of  East- 
ern Europe.  The  more  contact  we  have 
with  them,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
the  people  who  desire  freedom. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  welcome  the  leader- 
ship which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  taken  in  this  matter.  I  hope  that 
this  is  a  good  precursor  for  the  future. 
The  tradition  of  the  Senate  is  that  Sen- 
ators lead  on  issues.  The  question  of 
party  regularity  and  party  discipline, 
fortunately  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, is  interpreted  in  that  sense,  especial- 
ly on  an  issue  of  foreign  policy.  Bipar- 
tisanship developed  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
source  of  tremendous  satisfaction  to  me 
that  a  Senator  of  such  skill  and  experi- 
ence as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
generally  considered  in  the  country  to 
be  moderate  in  his  views,  has  taken  the 
position  he  has  upon  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  inspires  real 
confidence  in  the  country  by  his  espousal 
of  this  cause. 

I,  too,  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PercyI.     It  is  not  easy  to 
come  into  this  body  as  a  new  Senator  and 
plunge  immediately  into  the  great  affairs 
of  the  world,  especially  when  one's  col- 
league is  the  minority  leader.    But.  we 
cannot   keep   quiet   here.     The   Senator 
from  Illinois  represents,  in  part,  8  or 
9  million  people  in  his  State — perhaps  it 
is  10  million — and  those  people  demand 
representation.     To  expect  the  conven- 
tions of  the  past  to  be  observed,  where 
a  new  Member  is  seen  and  not  heard,  is 
simply  denying  to  constituents  the  rep- 
resentation to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy! 
is  not  a  man  of  that  kind.    He  came  to 
the  Senate  to  do  a  job  in  highest  con- 
science, and  he  is  doing  it.    I  have  been 
uplifted  and  I  think  that  the  country 
will  be  uplifted  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
words  and  the  depth  of  his  understand- 
ing as  a  truly  enlightened  American  busi- 
ness leader. 


Speaking  for  myself,  with  leave  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  let  me  say  that 
there  are  three  important  points  which 
stand  out  as  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  on  which  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  some  questions. 

The  first  is  on  the  question  of  im- 
munity from  all  kinds  of  prosecution, 
which  is  unique  in  this  treaty.  Is  it  not 
a  fact.  I  ask  the  Senator,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  be  myopic  on  this  question? 
To  give  a  relative  example,  when  we 
talk  about  the  veto  being  exercised  by 
the  Russians  in  the  United  Nations,  is 
it  not  a  fact,  from  the  Senator's  own 
experience,  that  this  country  would  not 
have  approved  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations,  or  agreed 
to  its  charter,  if  the  standing,  permanent 
veto  had  not  been  incorporated  therein? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  would  not  send 
our  people  into  the  Soviet  Union,  unless 
they  had  complete  immunity,  because  we 
would  be  afraid  that  they  would  be 
picked  up  on  some  nonsensical  charge — 
such  as  the  Senator  mentioned — and 
they  could  be  put  in  jail  for  life. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect on  both  observations.  It  is  a  fact 
that  although  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  at  the  time  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  adopted,  the  veto  was  in- 
cluded so  that  we  could  get  it  through 
the  Senate.  Any  historian  knows  that 
to  be  a  fact.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  I  would 
hate  to  recommend  a  constituent  of 
mine  going  to  Russia  as  a  clerk,  tele- 
phone operator,  or  secretary,  to  work  in  a 
consulate  in  any  city  in  Russia  without 
having  the  kind  of  immunity  which  is 
envisaged  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
bears  on  this  question:  It  is  said  that 
Russia  is  up  to  its  armpits  in  'Vietnam. 
They  are.  I  have  been  challenged  on 
the  floor  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  this  fact,  but  I  still  maintain  that  the 
overwhelming  supply  of  sophisticated 
and  large  materiel  of  war  going  to  North 
■Vietnam  is  being  sent  there  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Their  ships  are  in  the 
majority  traveling  into  Haiphong  Har- 
bor. 'We  admit  that.  The  argument  is 
conveyed  that  we  should  not  ratify  this 
treaty  until  Russia  ceases  to  aid  North 
■Vietnam. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  Korea,  at  the  very 
time  we  were  negotiating  with  the  Chi- 
nese at  Panmunjom.  the  fighting  was 
going  on  all  the  time  and  American  cas- 
ualties were  being  incurred?  But  that 
did  not  deter  us.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  too, 
that  if  North  Vietnam  offered  to  nego- 
tiate now,  we  would  negotiate  with  them, 
even  though  there  were  no  cease-fire? 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  I 
was  in  the  State  Department  at  the  time 
the  cease-fire  on  Korea  was  finally  ne- 
gotiated, and  we  suffered  90.000  casual- 
ties after  we  started  negotiating.  If  we 
had  said,  "Oh,  we  are  never  going  to 
talk  to  you  until  you  do  something  about 
stopping  the  war,"  we  would  still  be 
fighting  there. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  'We  are  living  in  a  crazy 
world,  and  I  am  willing  to  call  It  that; 
but,  nonetheless,  we  have  to  live  In  it. 
If  we  expect,  somehow  or  other,  to  come 
ultimately  to  an  accommodation  with 
these  people  who  are.  to  use  curbstone 
language,  the  most  "nuts,"  we  have  got 
to  meet  some  of  the  conditions  that  are 
realistic.  If  we  say  that  the  Russians 
have  got  to  get  out  of  helping  North 
Vietnam  or  there  will  be  no  treaty,  then 
on  that  basis  there  would  have  been  no 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  no  disarmament, 
there  would  not  have  been  any  Antarctic 
treaty,  and  there  would  be  no  treaty  now. 
Neither  would  there  be  one  on  weaponry 
in  outer  space.  We  would  have  nothing. 
We  would  be  proceeding  on  the  same  old 
treadmill,  keeping  on  the  restrictions 
which  we  would  threaten  to  keep  on 
until  we  could  arrive  at  a  stage  where 
we  could  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Percy!  pointed  out,  we  must,  somehow, 
perforate  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  think  we 
are  beginning  to  do  it.  We  will  come  to 
an  accommodation  and  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam,  in  my  judgment,  much 
sooner  by  taking  the  attitude,  "All  right, 
let  us  get  together  on  some  things  that 
we  can  agree  on,"  rather  than  saying, 
"We  will  wait  and  see.  Until  your  po- 
sition changes,  or  you  quit  fighting,  we 
are  not  going  to  speak  to  you." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Another  point  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
is  on  the  question  of  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Does  the  Senator,  in  view 
of  the  history  of  this  consular  treaty,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  negotiated, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  this  treaty 
on  the  "front  burner,"  another  one  on 
W^he  "back  burner" — to  wit,  control  of 
outer  space  with  respect  to  weaponry; 
and  yet  a  third  one  being  readied  on  a 
nonprolifaration  treaty — and.  I  hope, 
many  more  being  negotiated — does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  if  we  put  the  brake 
on  now  and  stop  on  this  one,  we  would 
be  jeopardizing  all  the  other  things 
which  might  conceivably  be  done  to  bring 
some  peace  to  this  aching  world:  that 
the  Russians  would  take  it  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  had  hardened 
against  them,  and  so  would  Europe,  be- 
cause Europe  is  all  for  a  detente  and, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  might 
as  well  be  counted  out? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  II 
we  put  the  brake  on  this  one,  it  will  put 
us  back,  in  my  judgment,  10  or  15  years 
back  to  the  days  of  Stalin,  back  to  the 
days  when  there  really  was  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain that  did  not  have  any  loopholes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  final  question  la 
this:  We  are  all  adults.  'We  are  all  over 
21  years  of  age.  Senators  get  elected 
and  have  to  be  reelected  at  given  times. 
Yet,  we  are  told  that  if  we  approve  this 
treaty,  it  will  mean  that  we  are  going 
down  the  road  to  becoming  vulnerable  to 
the  Russians,  they  will  overreach  us, 
and  we  will  approve  everything  they 
hand  us  Including  denuding  us  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Does  the  Senator  really 
believe  that  this  is  any  credible  argu- 
ment, and  that  a  Senator  like  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!. 
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and  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
are  likely  to  vote  for  this  treaty,  and  1 
hope  and  pray  that  they  will— will  be 
perfectly  ready  to  stop  this  treaty,  the 
next  one,  even  on  outer  space,  if  we  do 
not  like  what  the  Russians  are  doing? 

Mr  MORTON.  I  intend  to  vote  on 
each  treaty  that  will  be  coming  up,  as 
long  as  I  happen  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  without  regard  to  how  I  may 
have  voted  on  any  previous  treaty. 

I  have  just  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  Thus,  Senators  can 
see  what  is  happening  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  will  be  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  am  in  on  it  now,  and  that  question 
will  be  occupying  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  my  thought— more 
so  than  it  has  in  the  past,  let  me  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  answers.  I  should  like 
to  state  that  on  those  grounds  disclosed 
by  this  colloquy,  and  the  fine  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  shall  vote  for 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  do  so. 

What  is  even  more  Important  than 
that  I  hope  that  these  questions  and 
answers  will  go  out  to  the  country  as 
reassurance — to  wit,  notwithstanding 
what  the  people  may  hear  in  opposition, 
that  we  have  not  lost  our  minds  or  our 
patriotism,  that  we  understand  what  is 
at  stake,  what  is  involved,  and  that  we 
are  responsible  for  our  reasons  for  think- 
ing this  way,  against  the  views  of  the 
opposition,  that  we  feel  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  to  forward  progress  and 

peace. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr,  MORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  very  gratifying 
to  hear  the  very  capable  answers  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  questions 
propounded  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  We  all  know  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  served  with  distinction 
and  great  competency  in  the  Department 
of  State,  and  we  value  his  thoughts  on 
so  many  of  these  questions.  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  question  asked  as  to  whether 
the  notification  and  access  provisions  of 
this  treaty  provide  real  protection  for 
American  citizens. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  present  on  the  floor  on  January  31 
when  It  was  represented  that  this  Con- 
siilar  Convention  gives  to  American  citi- 
zens arrested  and  jailed  in  Russia  rights 
which  are  superior  to  those  of  citizens  of 
Russia  Itself.  Whether  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  present  at  that  time  or 
not,  does  he  agree  with  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  such  a  rep- 
resentation was  made.  I  think  I  read  it 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  representation 
was  made: 

Under  this  convention  he  (an  American 
citizen)  would  have  more  rights  than  Soviet 
citizens.  He  would  be  entitled  to  a  lawyer, 
and  entitled  to  be  sprung  from  the  pokey  in 
3  days.  'Who  Is  more  likely  to  be  stuck  In 
the  pokey:  18,000  Americans  traveling  over 
there  or  900  Russians  over  here? 
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Is  that  provided  under  the  Consular 
Treaty?    Is  there  anything  that  creates 
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or  even  assures  that  Americans  jailed  in 
Russia  for  any  reason  would  receive 
rights  superior  to  rights  given  to  Russian 
citizens — which  do  not  include  the  right 
to  a  lawver,  the  right  to  a  jury  trial,  the 
right  to  bail,  or  even  prompt  investiga- 
tion or  being  charged  with  any  .'specific 
crime,  which  can  last  for  years  or 
months?  ,     ^ 

Mr.  MORTON.  Nine  months  for  Rus- 
sian citizens,  and,  without  this  treaty, 
9  months  for  American  tourists. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  At  any  rate,  where  is 
the  assurance  that  Americans  would  get 
rights  not  given  even  to  Russian  citizens? 
Mr.  MORTON.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
not  work  out  that  way  in  practice,  but  it 
might  encourage  Russian  citizens  to  get 
better  rights  in  court  which  they  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time,  and  which  the 
American  people  have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  God  speed  the 
day,  but  there  is  no  Indication  they  are 
going  to  grant  those  rights  to  Its  citizens. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  hope  God  may  speed 
the  day.  I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to 
think  that  the  American  Government  as 
an  example  of  government  will  prevaU 
even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  the  American 
system  of  jurisprudence  will  even  prevail 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  say.  I  am  hopeful 
some  day  this  will  happen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  hope  so,  too. 
Then  a  question  was  asked  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  we  do  not  already 
have  a  valid  agreement  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens  In  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  1933 
Lltvlnoff  agreement,  and  why  we  need  a 
new  one. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator,  for  clarifica- 
tion, has  It  been  set  forth  that  the  Llt- 
vlnoff  agreement  is  operative   and   In 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Litvlnoff  agree- 
ment was  based  on  the  most  favored  na- 
tion clause,  which  had  Its  basis  in  a  1925 
treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
That  treaty  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia became  nonoperative  after  World 
War  n— in  fact,  during  the  Inception.  I 
understand,  of  'World  War  n.  or  at  least 
after  the  inception  of  hostilities  between 
Hitler's  Germany  and  Russia.  The  Lit- 
vlnoff agreement  or  exchange  of  letters 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Foreign 
Minister  Litvlnoff,  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  did  have  its  substance  In 
the  most  favored  nations  agreement,  and 
that  went  back  to  the  1925  treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken!  is  present.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
can  probably  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  think  that  is  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  made  diligent 
Inquiry  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
was  not  able  to  get  any  specific  answer 
as  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Litvlnoff  let- 
ters of  1933. 

Mr  MORTON.  The  Senator  can  well 
understand  that  if  the  letters  were  based 
on  a  treaty  which  existed  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  dated  in  1925,  this 
treaty  arrangement  ceased  to  exist  after 
World  War  II  began.  Do  not  get  me  in 
the  wrong  position.  Please  do  not  have 
me  defending  the  State  Department.     I 


left  the  Department  some  years  ago.  and 
I  am  not  going  to  be  its  advocate  now. 
I  win  turn  that  job  over  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken!  .  sen- 
ior Republican  member  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Litvlnoff  papers — and  I  may  be  re- 
miss in  not  having  my  memory  sharp- 
ened a  little 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor's memory  is  much  better  than  mine 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  Senator  will 
probably  remember  that  on  November  16 
a  letter  was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt 

to  Mr.  Litvlnoff 

Mr  MORTON.  Was  that  in  1934? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  1933.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  rights  specified  in  the 
above  paragraphs  would  be  granted  to 
American  nationals  immediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  It  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  when  they  would  start  to 
negotiate  or  when  the  rights  would  be 
enjoyed  and  be  granted  to  Americans. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  is  the  final 
word,  but  I  do  know  that  on  several  oc- 
casions the  Department  of  State  relied 
upon  these  letters,  in  more  recent  years, 
in  saying  that  in  addition  to  this  reci- 
procity, there  is  this  outstanding  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  ac- 
cord those  rights  to  American  nationals 
and  that  therefore  we  are  holding  them 
responsible  for  this  obligation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  we  have  used  that 
argument  repeatedly  in  intervening  for 
the  release  or  prompt  trial  of  fellow 
A.mericans.  I  think  any  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  been  negligent  if  he 
had  not  used  every  possible  means  to  try 
to  get  American  nationals  to  the  bar  of 
justice  promptly  and  see  that  justice 
prevailed.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
necessarily  had  that  right.  The  Senator 
has  tried  many  lawsuits,  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  used  every  device  he  could.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in 
this  body,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  used  such 
devices  in  behalf  of  his  cUent,  even 
though  he  knew  he  had  a  bad  case. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  might  seem  strange 
that  this  convention  is  requested  when 
we  have  an  agreement  virtually  the  same 
as  the  pending  consular  convention  with 
respect  to  notification  and  access  and  it 
is  ignored  and  not  honored  by  the 
U  S.S.R.,  but  now  it  is  said  we  are  going 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  which  has 
the  same  provision  in  it.  Later  in  the 
debate  I  am  sure  this  point  will  be 
brought  out  in  more  detail,  but  this  point 
should  be  borne  in  mind  and  clarified. 
If  it  has  not  worked  for  34  years  in  the 
past,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  will 
work  for  30  years  in  advance. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr,  Javitsi. 
that  perhaps  such  a  treaty  may  be  a 
means  to  ease  tensions,  and  that  perhaps 
we  can  enter  into  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment for  peace.  I  point  out  that  only 
last  October  15.  the  press  reported  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  leader,  in  a  speech  at  a  Soviet^ 
Polish  friendship  meeting,  said  it  would 
be  vain  to  expect  or  to  have  any  idea 
that  our  relationships  on  any  score  or  at 
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any  level  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  could  improve  until  the 
United  States  ceased  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. He  called  such  hopes  "a  strange 
and  persistent  delusion."  That  is  at 
strange  variance  with  the  idea  that  a 
treaty  of  this  Icind.  which  has  been  vari- 
ously described  as  not  very  important,  as 
innocuous,  as  insignificant,  may  be  proof 
that  we  arc  making  progress,  in  view  of 
that  flat  and  steely  announcement  made 
by  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  the  floor,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  page  162  of  the  hearings  on 
th's  convention,  which  has  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  chief  of 
rtaff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Honorable  Carl  Marcy,  signed 
by  Douglas  MacArthur  II,  which  I  think 
mi':,ht  cover  some  of  the  points  we  have 
debated.  If  I  am  factually  in  error,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
reference,  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I  should 
like  the  record  set  straight. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  not. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  more  likely  to  be 
than  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  ap- 
pearing on  pages  162  and  163  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  on  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  signed  by  Douglas 
MacArthur  II.  our  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Marcy,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Department  of  Statb, 

'Washington. 
Hon.  Cakl  >Iarcv, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Marcy:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  23.  1967,  In  which  you  pass  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  Inquiry 
as  to  when  and  by  what  communication  the 
"HtvlnofiE  agreement"  of  1933  was  abrogated 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Your  reference  presum- 
ably Is  to  Foreign  Minister  Lltvlnoff's  letter 
to  President  Roosevelt  of  November  16,  1933, 
In  which  the  Soviet  tJnlon  promised  unilat- 
erally to  extend  to  American  nationals  the 
provisions  for  consular  notification  and  ac- 
cess contained  In  the  Soviet-German  Agree- 
ment Concerning  Conditions  of  Residence 
and  B,u6lness  and  Legal  Protection  of  Octo- 
ber 12.  1925.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Lltvlnoff's  letter  which  Included  the  perti- 
nent extracts  from  the  Soviet-German 
Agreement  of  1925. 

The  Soviet-German  Agreement  was  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  formally  abrogated.  It 
ceased  to  have  effect,  however,  upon  the  out- 
break of  armed  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  during  World  War  11,  when  each 
country  withdrew  its  diplomatic  and  con- 
suLir  per.sonne!.  After  the  war,  and  the  oc- 
cupation and  division  of  Germany,  the  pre- 
war Soviet-German  Agreement  was  not  re- 
vived. Instead  the  Soviet  Union  negotiated 
new  Consular  Treaties  with  both  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the  so-called 
"German  Democratic  Republic" — neither  of 
which  contain  any  guarantees  of  consular 
notification  or  access  to  arrested  nationals. 
I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Article  17  of  the 
Soviet  Agreement  of  1958  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

The  post-war  legal  situation  with  respect 
to  consular  protection  of  American  cltlzena 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  prior  to  the  1964  signa- 
ture of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Consular  convention 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  may  thus 
be  summarized  as  one  In  which  there  were  no 
Soviet  treaties  in  force  to  which  the  Utvinoff 
most-favored-natlon  pledge  could  attach. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  persuaded 
the  Dep.TTtment  to  negotiate  the  1964  Con- 
vention, containing  as  it  does  clear  and  ex- 
plicit guarantees  of  consular  notification  and 

IICCCSS. 

The  Lltvlnoff  pledge  Itself,  for  what  it  was 
worth,  has  also  never  been  formally  with- 
dr.T.wii.  However  Mr.  Lltvinoff's  letter  linked 
the  Soviet  pledge  to  the  st.^ted  expecUitlon 
that  the  two  countries  would  •immediately" 
negotiate  a  consular  convention  on  the  same 
subject.  As  you  know,  this  expecutlou  w.is 
not  fulfilled  since  no  convention  wm  ne- 
gotiated to  agreemei.t  until  more  than  thirty 
years  later.  The  Soviet.s  have  long  been  In 
the  position  plausibly  to  maintain  that  the  • 
Lltvinoff  pledge  was  merely  an  Interim  un- 
dertaking which  lapsed  upon  the  failure  of 
the  parties  "Immediately"  to  negotiate  a  con- 
sular convention. 

The  legal  deficiencies  of  the  "Lltvlnoff 
agreement"  were  among  the  reasons  persuad- 
ing the  Department  that  the  time  had  come 
to  conclude  a  treaty  containing  clear  and  un- 
equivocal provisions  giving  us  the  rights  of 
notification  and  access  In  cases  of  Americans 
arrested  In  the  Soviet  Union.  These  provi- 
sions are  essential  if  American  citizens  travel. 
Ing  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be  affored  the 
consular  protection  they  deserve.  The  1964 
Consular  Convention  and  its  Protocol  achieve 
this  purpose  by  making  it  unamblg^lOUsly 
clear  that  notification  and  access  must  be 
granted  within  four  days  from  the  time  of 
arrest  or  detention  of  an  American  national 
and  on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur  n. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  permit,  could  that  Include 
the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  signed  by  Maxim  LitvinofT, 
which  begins  also  on  page  163? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  I  think  that,  too. 
should  me  included. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  that  included  in 
the  Senator's  offer? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No;  I  did  not  request 
it,  but  I  should  be  happy  for  the  Sena- 
tor's request  to  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Maxim  Litvinoff,  People's  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  addressed  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  November  16.  1933,  which  appears 
at  pages  163  and  201  of  the  transcript  of 
hearings  on  the  Consular  Convention,  to- 
gether with  President  Roosevelt's  reply 
of  the  same  date,  which  appears  at  page 
202,  and  the  letter  from  Ldtvlnoff  to 
Roosevelt  of  the  same  date  appearing 
at  pages  200  and  201  of  the  transcript. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washinoton.  November  16, 1933. 
Mr.  Phanklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Following  our 
conversations  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Soviet  Government  Is  prepared 
to  Include  In  a  consular  convention  to  be 


negotiated  Immediately  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries provisions  In  which  nationals  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  granted  rights  with 
reference  to  legal  protection  which  shall  not 
be  less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  by  na- 
tionals of  the  nation  most  favored  In  this 
respect.  Furthermore.  I  desire  to  state  that 
such  right.s  will  be  granted  to  American 
nationals  Immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
In  this  connection  I  have  the  honor  to 
call  to  vour  attention  Article  11  and  the 
Protocol  to  Article  11,  of  the  Agreement 
Concerning  Conditions  of  Re.sldence  and 
Bu-lness  and  Legal  Protection  in  General 
concluded  between  Germany  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  October  12, 
1925. 

article   1  1 

**  Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertakes 
to  adopt  the  neces.sary  measures  to  Inform 
the  consul  of  the  other  Party  as  soon  as 
possit)le  whenever  a  national  of  the  country 
which  he  represents  l^■  arrested  In  his  district. 
The  same  procedure  shall  apply  If  a 
prisoner  is  transferred  from  one  place  of 
detention  to  another. 

FINAL    protocol 

Ad  Article  11 

1.  The  Consul  shall  be  notified  either  by 
a  communication  from  the  person  arrested 
or  by  the  authorities  themselves  direct.  Such 
communications  shall  be  made  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  seven  times  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  In  large  towns,  including 
capitals  of  districts,  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  times  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,  re- 
quests made  by  consular  representatives  to 
visit  nationals  of  their  country  under  arrest, 
or  to  have  them  visited  by  their  representa- 
tives, shall  be  granted  without  delay.  The 
consular  representative  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  require  officials  of  the  courts  or  prisons 
to  withdraw  during  his  interview  with  the 
person  under  arrest. 

I  am.  my  dear  Mr.  Prcs  dent. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Maxim  LrrviNOFF. 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics. 

Washington,  November  16,  1933. 
My  Dear  Mr.  LrrviNov:  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  16,  1933.  informing 
me  that  the  Soviet  Government  Is  prepared 
to  grant  to  nationals  of  the  United  States 
rights  with  reference  to  legal  protection  no 
less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  na- 
tionals of  the  nation  most  favored  In  this 
respect.  I  have  noticed  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  and  protocol  concluded  between 
Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  October  12.  1925. 

I  am  glad  that  nationals  of  the  United 
States  will  enjoy  the  protection  afforded  by 
these  Instruments  Immediately  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries and  I  am  fully  prepared  to  negotiate 
a  consular  convention  covering  these  sub- 
jects as  soon  as  practicable.  Let  me  add 
that  American  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers In  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  zealous  in 
guarding  the  rights  of  American  nationals, 
particularly  the  right  to  a  fair,  pubUc,  and 
speedy  trial  and  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  of  their  choice.  We  shall  expect 
that  the  nearest  American  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular ofllcer  shall  be  notified  Immediately  of 
any  arrest  or  detention  of  an  American  na- 
tional, and  that  he  shall  promptly  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  communicate  and 
converse  with  such  national. 

I  am  [etc.] 

Franklin  D.  Roosevixt. 
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(LrrviNOv)    to  President  Roosevelt 
Washington,    November   16,   1933. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  President;  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  November  16,  1933,  I  have  the  honor 
to  Inform  vou  that  the  Government  of  the 
union  of  soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  a  fixed 
nolicy  accords  the  nationals  of  the  Unltetl 
States  within  the  territory  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  the  following 
rights  referred  to  by  you;  .,  ,.^    .       , 

1  The  right  to  "iree  exercise  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  religious  worship"  and  pro- 
tection "from  all  disubllity  or  persecution 
on  account  of  their  religious  faith  or  wor- 

*  This  right  is  supported  by  the  following 
laws  and  regulations  existing  In  the  various 
republics  of  the  Union: 

Every  person  may  profess  any  religion  or 
none.  All  restrictions  of  rights  connected 
With  the  profession  of  any  belief  whatsoever, 
or  with  the  nonprofesslon  of  any  belief,  are 
annulled.  (Decree  of  Jan.  23,  1918,  art.  3.) 
Within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union 
It  is  prohibited  to  i-ssue  any  local  laws^or 
regulations  restricting  or  limiting  fr«^d(^m 
of  conscience,  or  est.ibllshlng  privllege^or 
preferential  rights  of  any  kind  based  <<pon 
the  religious  profession  of  any  person.  1  De- 
cree of  Jan.  23,  1918.  art.  2.) 

•y    The  right  to  "conduct  without  annoy- 

an"ce  or   molestation   of   any   kind   religious 

services  and  rites  of  a  ceremonial  nature-. 

This  right  Is  supported  by  the  following 

laws: 

A  free  performance  of  religious  rites  is 
guaranteed  as  long  as  It  does  not  Interfere 
with  pubUc  order  and  is  not  accompanied 
by  Interference  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Local  authorities  possess 
the  right  in  such  cases  to  adopt  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  preserve  public  order  and 
safety.     (Decree  of  Jan.  23,  1918,  art.  5.) 

Interference  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites,  m  so  far  as  they  do  not  en- 
danger public  order  and  are  not  accompanied 
bv  Infrineements  on  the  rights  of  others  is 
punishable  by  compulsory  labour  for  a  period 
up  to  six  months.  (Criminal  Code.  art.  127.) 
3  "The  right  and  opportunity  to  lease, 
erect  or  maintain  in  convenient  situations" 
churches,  houses  or  other  buildings  appro- 
prl;ite  for  religious  purposes. 

This  right  Is  supported  by  the  following 
laws  and  regulations; 

Believers  belont^ng  to  a  religious  society 
with  the  object  of  making  provision  for  their 
requirements  in  the  matter  of  religion  may 
lease  under  contract,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
Sub-District  or  District  Executive  Commit- 
tee or  from  the  Town  Soviet,  special  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  worship  and  objects 
Intended  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  their 
cult.     (Decree  of  April  8,  1929,  art.  10  ) 

Furthermore,  believers  who  have  formed 
a  religious  society  or  a  group  of  believers 
may  use  for  religious  mect.'rgs  ct'ier  build- 
ings which  have  been  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal on  leaee  by  private  persons  or  by  lo- 
cal Soviets  and  Executive  Committees.  All 
rules  established  for  houses  of  worship  are 
applicable  to  these  buildings.  Contracts  for 
the  use  of  such  buildings  shall  he  concluded 
by  Individual  believers  who  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  execution.  In  addition, 
these  buildings  must  comply  with  the  sani- 
tary and  technical  building  regulations.  (De- 
crees of  April  8.  1929.  art   10.) 

The  place  of  worship  and  religious  prop- 
erty shall  be  handed  over  for  the  use  of  be- 
Uevers  forming  a  religious  society  under  a 
contract  concluded  In  the  name  of  the  com- 
petent District  Executive  Committee  or  Town 
Soviet  by  the  competent  administrative  de- 
partment or  branch,  or  directly  by  the  Sub- 
District  ExecuUve  Committee.  (Decree  of 
April  8.  1929,  art  15.) 

The  construction  of  new  places  of  wor- 
ship miy  take  place  at  the  desire  of  religious 
societies  provided  that  the  usual  technical 


building  regulations  and  special  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
Internal  Affairs  are  observed.  (Decree  of 
April  8.  1929.  art.  45.) 

4  "The  right  to  collect  from  their  co- 
religionists .  .  .  voluntary  offerings  for  re- 
Ugious  purposes." 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following 

ItiW  * 

Members  of  groups  of  believers  and  re- 
ligious societies  may  raise  subscriptions 
among  themselves  and  collect  voluntary  of- 
ferincTs  both  In  the  place  of  worship  Itself 
and  outside  It.  but  only  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  association  conceriied 
and  onlv  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
upkeep  of  the  place  of  worship  and  the  re- 
ligious property,  for  the  engagement  of  min- 
isters of  religion  and  for  the  expenses  of 
their  executive  body.  Any  fonn  of  forced 
contribution  In  aid  of  religious  associations 
Is  punishable  under  the  Crtnainal  Code.  (De- 
cree of  April  8.  1929.  art.  54.) 

5  Right  to  "Impart  religious  Instruction 
to  their  children  either  singly  or  in  groups 
or  to  have  such  Instruction  Imparted  by 
persons  whom  they  may  employ  for  such 
purposes." 

This  right  Is  supported  by  the  following 

lnw  * 

The  school  Is  separated  from  the  Church. 
Instruction  In  religious  doctrines  is  not  per- 
mitted in  any  governmental  and  common 
schools,  nor  in  private  teaching  Institutions 
where  general  subjects  are  taught.  Persons 
may  give  or  receive  religious  Instruction  In 
a  private  manner.     (Decree  of  Jan.  23.  1918, 

art.  9  )  ^    , 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
prepared  to  include  In  a  consular  conven- 
t'on  to  be  negotiated  immediately  following 
the  establishment  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  provisions  In  which  nationals 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  rights 
with  reference  to  freedom  of  conscience  and 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  which  shall  not 
be  less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  na- 
tionals of  the  nation  most  favored  In  this  . 
respect.  In  this  connection,  I  have  the  honor 
to  call  to  your  attention  Article  9  of  the 
Treaty  between  Germany  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  at  Moscow 
October  12,  1925,  which  reads  as  follows: 

■•Nationals  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  .  .  .  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  reli- 
gious services  in  churches,  houses  or  other 
buildings,  rented,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  countrv,  In  their  national  language  or  In 
any  other  "language  which  is  customary  In 
their  religion.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  bury 
their  dead  in  accordance  with  their  religious 
practice  In  burial-grounds  established  and 
maintained  bv  them  with  the  approval  of 
the  competent  authorities,  so  long  as  they 
complv  with  the  police  regulations  of  the 
other  Party  in  respect  of  buildings  and  public 
health." 

Furthermore,  I  desire  to  state  that  the 
rights  specified  In  the  above  paragraphs  will 
be  granted  to  American  nationals  immedi- 
ately upon  the  establishment  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Finally,  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SocLalist  Reoublics,  while  reserving  to  Itself 
the  right  of"  refusing  visas  to  Americans  de- 
siring to  enter  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  personal  grounds,  does  not  in- 
tend to  base  such  refusals  on  the  fact  of 
such  persons  having  an  ecclesiastical  sUtus. 

I  am  letc] 

Maxim  LrrviNOFF. 


Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
li-,tening  to  the  debate.  I  am  beginning 
to  get  a  little  worried  for  fear  that  the 
debate  will  result  in  the  compilation  of 
two  lists  of  Senators— one  a  list  of  those 
who  love  or  at  least  trust  the  peop.e  of 
tl.e   C.mmunst   world,   and   the   other 


made  up  of  Senators  who  hate  every 
Communist  ever  bcrn.  and  will  continue 
to  hate  them  until  they  die,  and  wh(3 
insist  that  America  will  be  destroyed  if 
we  have  anvthing  to  do  with  them. 

In  makinc  up  lists  of  those  who  would 
establi.'^h  closer  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  those  who  would  do  everj-- 
thing  possible  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe,  I  find  that 
there  would  be  some  rather  unusual  bed- 
fellows. ,  ,.  „. 
On  last  October  20,  it  appears  that 
24  U.S.  executives  visited  Eastern 
European  countries,  to  seek  to  stimulate 
trade  and  to  establish  better  feelings 
between  Eastern  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  ousht  to  know  who 
those  24  business  people  were. 

The  expedition  was  organized  by  the 
late  Henry  Luce  and  his  associates  of 
Time  maeazine.  At  the  time,  the  press 
not«d  that  it  was  expected  they  would 
be  received  bv  heads  of  state  and  other 
ofecials.  They  were.  They  were  wined 
and  dmed.  and  we;itreated,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  during  tlltk^ip  to  Eastern 
Europe.  ^^  , 

The  first  member  of  that  group  ol 
businessmen  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
October  21,  1966,  is  John  L.  Loeb,  senior 
partner  of  Carl  M.  Loeb.  Rhoades  &  Co^ 
He  said  he  was  confident  the  trip  could 
definitely  further  the  adrainistration  s 
recent!-  stated  policy  of  increasing  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe.  The  delegation, 
he  said,  planned  to  explore  possibUities 
of  expanding  financial  and  commercial 
relations,  and  to  develop  better  under- 
standing of  American  industry. 

Mr  President,  the  Ust  of  the  execu- 
tives who  went  on  that  trip  intrigues 
me.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Loeb  they  in- 
cluded the  following :  .  ^  .  xt  *v, 
John  L.  Atwood.  president.  North 
American  Aviation.  Inc.;  Eugene  N.  Bees- 
ley,  president,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.;  James  H. 
Binger,  chairman,  Honeywell  Inc.;  Wil- 
liam Blackie,  chairman,  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.;  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  presi- 
dent Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.; 
Joseph  F.  Cullman  3d,  president,  Philip 
Morris  Inc..  and  Russell  De Young,  chair- 
man  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Also  A  P.  Fontaine,  chairman,  the 
Bendix  Corp.:  Henry  Ford  II,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.: 
Keith  Funston,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange;  Gordon  Grand, 
president,  OUn  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.:  John  D.  Harper,  president  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America;  Robert 
E  Ingersoll.  chairman,  the  Borg-Warner 
Corp.:  George  A.  Murphy,  chairman  Irv- 
ing Trust  Co.;  Robert  S.  Oelman,  chair- 
man. National  Cash  Register  Co.;  Frank 
Pace  Jr  president,  International  Exec- 
utive Service  Corp.,  and  S.  Warner  Pach. 
president,  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Also  Henrv  R.  Roberts,  president. 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co^; 
Willard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr.,  president,  Rock- 
well-Standard Corp.:  C.  William  Verity. 
Jr  president.  Armco  Steel  Corp.;  Leshe 
H  Warner,  president,  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics  Corp.;  Rawleigh  Warner. 
Jr  president,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  and  Ken- 
dri'ck   R.   Wilson,  Jr.,   chairman.   Avco 

In  addition,  there  were  traveljiig  with 
those  people  Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  chan- 
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cellor  of  VanderbUt  University,  and 
Whitney  Young.  Jr.,  .executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  group  trav- 
eled only  to  Hungary.  Rumania,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
While  that  is  true,  Mr.  Auer  at  that 
time  pointed  out  that  they  had  made 
two  similar  trips  in  the  past,  one  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1963  and  another  to 
southeast  Asia — where  there  is  a  war  go- 
ing on  now — in  1965. 

All  the  participants  paid  their  own 
way.  The  story  will  be  found  on  pages 
106  to  108  of  the  transcript  of  hearings 
on  the  consular  treaty. 

What  puzzles  me  is  are  all  these  well- 
known  businessmen,  each  of  them  heads 
of  billion-doUar  corporations,  sympa- 
thetic to  communism,  or  are  they  dis- 
trustful of  the  form  of  government 
which  we  have  had  here  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  permitted  them  to  be- 
come the  heads  of  billion-dollar  corpo- 
rations?   It  all  does  not  jnake  sense. 

Of  course,  they  went"  over  there  to 
make  more  business  for  themselves.  In 
order  to  do  that,  they  had  to  establish 
more  friendly  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  just  hope  that  when  the  lists  are 
made  of  the  people  who  sympathize  with 
communism,  or  trust  It,  and  those  who 
hate  it  from  the  day  they  are  bom  un- 
til the  day  they  die,  the  names  of  these 
gentleman  will  not  be  Included  in  the 
list  of  sympathizers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  asked  for  and  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
30-minute  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field].   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who  is  absent  on  official  business 
at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  in  his  behalf,  and  in  my 
behalf  as  well,  on  Executive  Amendment 
No.  1  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia   [Mr.  TalmadceI   yesterday. 
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The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  change  the  provisions  in  the  conven- 
tion which  grant  unrestricted  immunity 
from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
receiving  SUte  to  the  consular  officers 
and  employees  of  the  sending  State  in 
two  respects.  First,  consular  employees 
would  no  longer  have  any  immunity 
from  criminal  jurisdiction.  Second, 
consular  officers,  as  distinguished  from 
employees,  would  have  immunity  only 
for  misdemeanors,  but  not  for  felonies. 
May  I  raise  this  hypothetical  question: 
Suppose  there  were  an  American  official 
in  the  Embassy  at  Moscow.  He  would 
have  diplomatic  immunity,  which  would 
give  him  unrestricted  immunity  from 
criminal  jurisdiction.  But  what  would 
happen  to  him,  if  this  amendment  were 
af^'reed  to  if  he  were  transferred  to  a 
consulate  in  the  Soviet  Union?  He  would 
lose  his  unrestricted  immunity  and  would 
be  immune  only  for  misdemeanors. 

I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  a 
difference  between  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  a  consular  official  and  that  enjoyed  by 
a  diplomatic  official,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  three  decades  ago  we  joined 
the  two  so  that  we  now  have  a  combined 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  opposed  for  the 
following  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  open  a  consulate  in  the  Soviet 
Union  because,  as  the  Department  of 
State  has  stated  in  a  memorandum  which 
appears  on  page  138  of  the  hearings  on 
the  convention : 

We  would  not  send  Amerlcxan  officials  or 
clerical  employees  to  serve  In  the  U.S.SJR. 
without  this  protection. 

The  memorandum  makes  It  clear  that 
the  protection  referred  to  is  fuU  immu- 
nity from  criminal  jurisdiction  for  both 
consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
and  I  am  talking  about  American  con- 
sular officers  and  American  consular  em- 
ployees. This  point  Is  emphasized  in  a 
letter  received  today  by  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations in  which  he  stated: 

Secretary  Rusk  has  stated  and  I  would 
like  to  repeat  that  we  would  not  open  a 
consulate  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  send  our 
consular  officers  and  employees  to  such  an 
office,  without  the  protection  of  full  crim- 
inal Immunity. 

In  the  second  place.  I  understand  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  unwilling  to  renego- 
tiate the  convention  if  Senator  Tal- 
madge's  amendment  were  agreed  to,  so 
that,  in  effect,  the  amendment  would  kill 
the  treaty.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State's  letter  to  which  I  have  referred 
previously  said: 

In  our  judgment  an  attempt  at  renego- 
tiation would  be  fruitless  and  would  result 
In  there  being  no  treaty. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  treaty  is  in  the  national  Interest 
and  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  any 
amendment  which  would  result  in  there 
being  no  treaty. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 


Senate  on  Jxine  12,  1964,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. It  has  thus  been  before  the 
committee  for  almost  3  years.  There 
has  been  ample  time,  therefore,  to  submit 
amendments  and  reservations  to  the 
treaty. 

Amendments  and  reservations  should 
have  been  proposed  while  the  treaty  was 
under  active  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee so  that  they  could  be  examined 
thoroughly.  In  a  matter  as  delicate  and 
complicated  as  the  convention  we  are 
considering,  amendments  should  not  be 
made  in  haste,  at  the  last  minute,  and 
without  serious  consideration.  The  fact 
that  an  amendment  is  proposed  at  the 
final  hour  Indicates  to  me  that  the  true 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  defeat 
the  treaty. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  none  of 
us  certainly  wishes  to  denigrate  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  amend  a  treaty 
or  to  attach  reservations  to  It,  the  fact 
is  that  amendments  or  reservations  re- 
quire a  majority  vote,  while  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  When  an  amendment  or 
reservation  Is  proposed  that  is  of  such 
importance  that  It  Involves  the  life  or 
death  of  the  treaty,  the  effect  of  such 
an  amendment  or  reservation  is  to  make 
the  two-thirds  rule  Ineffective  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  majority  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  dated  March  9,  1967, 
from  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  9. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Put-bright, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  Secretary  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
8,  1967  which  requests  our  view  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Talmadge 
to  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  Is.  In  effect,  a  demand 
for  renegotiation  of  the  Convention  in  such 
a  way  as  to  alter  fundamentally  the  nature 
of  Article  19,  concerning  the  Immunity  of 
consular  personnel  from  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  our  Judgment  an  attempt  at  rene- 
gotiation would  be  fruitless  and  would  result 
In  there  being  no  treaty.  As  Secretary  Rusk 
has  emphasized  prevloxisly.  we  consider  this 
treaty  essential  to  obtaining  rights  we  need 
for  the  protection  of  Americans  travelling 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  we  consider  the  Immunity  provi- 
sions as  they  are  now  set  forth  in  Article  19 
of  the  Convention  to  be  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  adverse  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  twofold.  It  first  would  substitute 
for  the  full  criminal  Immunity  provision  of 
Article  19(2)  language  often  used  tn  our 
earlier  consular  conventions,  which  In  effect 
grants  Immunity  to  consular  officers  from 
the  local  Jurisdiction  only  for  misdemeanors. 
The  second  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  deny  any  Immunity  whatsoever  to 
consular  employees. 

The  Department  of  State  strongly  opposes 
this  amendment.  The  matter  of  full  Im- 
munity from  Soviet  criminal  Jurisdiction  for 
our  consular  officers  and  employees  is  one  of 
the  Important  benefits  of  this  Convention 
for  the  United  States.  Secretary  Rusk  has 
stated  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  we 
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would  not  open  a  consulate  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  send  our  consular  officers  and 
employees  to  such  an  office,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  full  criminal  immunity.  The  pur- 
pose of  Article  19(2)  is  to  protect  our  con- 
sular personnel  from  arbitrary  Soviet 
pressures,  whether  they  are  motivated  by 
the  purpose  of  retaliation  or  otherwise. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  fair  to  as- 
sume that,  regardless  of  how  one  feels 
about  this  consular  treaty,  whether  he 
is  for  it  or  against  it,  this  amendment 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ameri- 
can nationals? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  to  Russia  and  Uve  in  a 
closed  society,  whereas  other  nationals 
would  come  to  this  country  in  an  open 
society. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  protection  we  seek  in  this  treaty 
for  our  consular  oEBcials  would  be  done 
away  with  if  a  U.S.  consulate  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Soviet  Union.  Under 
this  treaty,  however,  so  far  as  Soviet 
employees  in  a  consulate  in  this  country 
are  concerned,  they  would  continue  to 
be  given  the  full  benefit  of  American  law 
and  protection  of  the  Constitution.  The 
treaty  would  not  deprive  them  of  this 
benefit  and  protection  but  our  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  receive  the 
same  treatment  that  a  Soviet  citizen 
receives. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Also.  In  the  case  of  a 
felony  committed  in  our  country,  an  in- 
dividual is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before 
a  grand  jury,  before  he  Is  indicted  and 
before  he  Is  brought  to  trial,  and  he 
must  be  given  a  trial  by  his  peers.  But 
now,  by  a  reciprocal  agreement,  If  we 
invoke  this  restriction  as  agaihst.  let  us 
say.  Russia,  and  we  allow  our  nationals 
to  go  there  and  not  have  immunity  in 
the  case  of  a  felony,  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  grand  jury  hearings,  they 
would  not  be  entitled  to  an  indictment, 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  judg- 
ment by  their  peers. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  while  there  may  be 
a  certain  connotation  to  this  amendment 
which  would  show  that  we  do  not  want 
these  Russians  to  come  to  this  country 
and  to  be  immune  In  the  case  of  a  felony, 
we  are  forgetting  the  reciprocity  In- 
volved, which  would  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantage experienced  by  American  na- 
tionals serving  In  a  U.S.  consulate  in 
Russia,  who  would  be  placed  In  a  preju- 
diced position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  feature 
should  be  of  interest:  If  the  Russians 
abuse  the  immunity  provision  of  the 
convention,  we  may  terminate  the  agree- 
ment on  6  months'  notice,  under  article 
30. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN-     I  call  attention  to  one 
example    where    the    adoption   of    this 
amendment  would  be  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  recall  that  when  we  were  in  Moscow 
3  years  ago,  we  were  very  pointedly  ad- 
vised that  photographing  a  bridge  is  a 
crime  in  Russia,  whereas  in  the  United 
States,  you  can  photograph  10,000 
bridges,  and  still  it  is  not  a  crime.  In 
many  other  instances,  an  action  would 
be  considered  a  crime  in  Russia  which 
would  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  or 
no  violation  at  all  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  would 
forgo  the  protection  for  our  people  who 
go  to  Russia — protection  which  is  af- 
forded to  Russians  who  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I  wish 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most 
important  feature  about  this  treaty  is 
'  that  it  protects  Americans  in  the  Soviet 
Union — tourists  as  well  as  consular  oflB- 
cials  and  employees.  That  is  a  feature 
we  should  always  keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  rather 
withhold  my  time.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire 1  minute? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  aware,  at  the  time  I  left  the  floor, 
that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
time  had  been  given. 

I  wish  to  join  generally  in  the  state- 
ment male  by  the  distingtiished  major- 
ity leader  and  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  intermina- 
bly, as  have  many  Senators,  and  at  the 
moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  commit 
myself  as  being  either  for  or  against  the 
Consular  Convention. 

As  I  \iew  the  Consular  Convention, 
three  arguments  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  it:  one,  the  protection  of  our  tourists 
and  bu.sinessmen  who  go  to  Russia;  two, 
the  protection  of  the  consulate  and  its 
employees;  and.  three,  what  other  bene- 
fits may  come  from  the  establishment  of 
a  consulate  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  view  of  this  matter  that  if 
we  were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  might  just  as  well  stop  con- 
sidering the  Consular  Convention,  be- 
cause if  we  would  derive  one  thing  from 
it.  it  would  be  the  protection  of  our  own 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  To  put  the 
matter  smother  way,  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable that  we  would  send  people  to  a 
consulate  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  make 
their  immunity  apply  only  to  what  is 
i-ecognized  as  a  misdemeanor  in  this 
country. 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to 


make  a  commitment  on  the  convention : 
but  if  we  are  to  receive  anything  from 
the  convention,  we  must  have  complete 
immunity  as  a  part  of  it.  Therefore.  I 
urge  Senators  not  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jaelds  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Most  of  the  debate  today  on  the  Con- 
sular Convention  has  centered  around 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  treaty. 
I  agree  that  the  treaty  does  have  some 
advantages.  I  agree  that  under  certain 
conditions  it  ought  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  But  let  us  keep  the  real  issue 
in  perspective.  If  Senators  will  turn 
to  page  10  of  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  transmitting 
the  convention,  they  will  find  that  ar- 
ticle 19,  paragraph  2,  reads: 

Consular  offlcer^^jfc  employees  of  the 
consular  establishiBB  who  are  naUonals  of 
the  sending  statft/^hSll  enjoy  Immunity  from 
the  criminal  jnrlsdlctlon  of  the  receiving 
state. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  first  con- 
sular convention  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Republic  in  which  total  imjnunity 
has  been  granted  to  consular  officers. 
In  1790,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Washington,  immunity  was 
granted  to  embassy  officers  or  officials 
who  are  located  in  the  capital  of  the 
receiving  state  and  who  are  dealing  with 
the  daj-^to-day  diplomatic  questions 
that  affect  their  countries.  But  never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
have  we  granted  immimity  to  consular 
officers. 

Who  are  the  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees? They  are  persons  who  are 
located  in  Atlanta.  Ga.:  in  Providence. 
R.I.;  in  Cleveland.  Ohio;  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.;  and  who  are  there  to  deal  with 
economic  matters  so  as  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  countries. 

This  convention  proposes  to  give  them 
the  same  immimity  that  ambassadors  and 
members  of  ambassadorial  staffs  have. 

Note  that  the  language  is  "consular 
officers  and  employees."  The  immunity 
that  would  be  granted  is  absolute,  com- 
plete, and  total.  It  would  affect  the 
criminal  laws  of  all  50  States  and  every 
criminal  statute  of  the  entire  United 
States  of  America. 

How  broad  is  this  provision?  It  is 
broad  enough  so  that  a  janitor  in  a  con- 
sular office  could  assassinate  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  would  be 
his  punishment?  All  we  could  do  would 
be  to  bid  him  farewell.  We  could  not 
punish  him.  but  only  bid  him  farewell. 
We  could  declare  him  to  be  persona  non 
grata. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  in  terms  of  rec- 
iprocity, if  wc  sent  one  of  our  nationals 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  were  accused 
of  assassinating  Kosygin,  he  would  have 
as  much  immunity  there  as  a  Russian 
would  have  immunity  here. 

The  point  that  I  make  is  that  what- 
ever we  give,  we  receive,  as  well.  If  I 
were  to  be  tried  for  a  crime  or  were  to  be 
accused  of  a  crime  in  Russia 
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Mr  TALMADGE.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  yield  for  a  speech.  I  am  speakmg  on 
limited  time.  „       . 

Mr  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  if  I  were  to  be  accused  of 
a  crime.  I  would  rather  be  accused  m  the 
United  States  than  I  would  in  Moscow? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  agree  with 
that:  certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     If  I  were-— 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  yield  for 
a  speech.  The  contention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  absolutely 
correct.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the 
U  S  embassy  officials  and  consular  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  of  America 
do  not  go  to  other  countries  to  engage 
in  criminal  activity  or  in  treason 
Crime  is  not  an  instrument  of  policy  ot 
the  United  States  of  America.  Crime  Is 
an  instrument  of  policy  of  the  Soviet 

Union.  .^     ^        ■^^ 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  will  yield  for  a 

Question  only.  ^  i.     „ 

Mr  PASTORE.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true 
that  although  our  embassy  personnel 
may  not  go  to  Russia  with  that  motive 
they  could  be  charged  wrongly  with  that 
activity,  and  that  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  protect  them  against? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect but  I  do  not  agree  that  after  al- 
most 200  years  of  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public we  should  select  the  Soviet  Umon 
for  this  grant  of  total  and  complete  im- 
munity For  the  record  shows  that  they 
have,  used  cver>-  one  o^ /heir  offices, 
whether  embassy  or  consular  offices,.f^ 
espionage  and  subversion.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  granting  such  complete  and 
total  immunity  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  our  most  favored  nation  pro- 
vision every  other  country-  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  had  a  provision  that 
contained  the  most  favored-  nation 
treatment  could  request  complete  im- 
munity if  we  sign  this  convention. 

Imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  have 
consular  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  Latin  America  and  through- 
out the  world  with  total  and  complete 
grants  of  immunity.  They  would  have  a 
license  to  engage  in  espionage  world- 

"^  The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senate  the 
long  history  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
had  in  this  country,  with  us  expelling 
their  embassy  officials  for  espionage. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1948,  Russian 
consular  officials  were  forcibly  holding 
Oksana  Kasenkina,  a  refugee  aga^st 
her  wUl  in  the  New  York  consulate  office 
and  in  order  to  escape  she  was  forced  to 
jump  from  the  third  floor  of  the  con- 

When  they  did  that,  we  expelled  their 
consular  general  and  they  closed  their 
three    consulate   offices   in    the    United 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  kill  this  treaty.  It  has 
many  provisions  which  I  think  are  de- 
sirable, but  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
understand  why  we  should  grant  total, 
complete,      and      absolute      immunity. 
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These  consular  officers  would  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States, 
could  assassinate,  murder,  torture,  com- 
mit treason,  and  rape  with  absolute  un- 
punity.  All  that  we  could  do  would  be 
to  declare  them  to  be  persona  non  grata 
and  send  them  home. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  should  be 

agreed  to.  -^       ^     ^ 

Mr      MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President, 

will  the  Senator  yield  me  3  of  his  min- 

utes'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield  3  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  of  those 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 

^Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  rather  vote  against  the  treaty 
than  accept  this  amendment  and  vote 
for  the  treaty  with  the  amendment  m 

■Russia  could  pass  a  law  tomoi row  say- 
in-  that  whoever  goes  by  Lenin  s  tomb 
and  does  not  genuflect  is  guilty  of  a  fel- 
onv  That  passerby  could  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  he  could  be  tried  under  Russian 
law,  and  he  could  go  to  jail  for  10  years 
under  Russian  law,  and  there  is  nothing 
we  could  do  about  it. 

The  reciprocity  that  it  is  involved 
should  be  considered.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  taking  a  risk  by  giving  immunity  to 
all  Russian  nationals  who  are  sent  here 
and  that  our  only  alternative  would  be 
to  send  them  back  to  Russia  persona 

"°At^the^same  time  it  must  be  realized 
that  we  are  receiving  as  much  as  we 
are  giving;  and  we  are  giving  protection 
to  Americans  who  go  there  and  could  be 
charged  under  Russian  law  with  a  felony 
under  circumstances  that  we  In  tms 
country  would  consider  ridiculous. 

We  are  buving  safety  for  Americans 
who  go  to  Russia.  That  is  why  I  am 
against  this  amendment.  „       ^        .     ^ 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  true  when  he  saM  that  they 
could  come  here.  comm»urder  and 
have  immunity;  but  by  «K^ame  token 
we  could  go  there  and  hWe  unmunity. 
The  argument  is  made  thai  we  do  not  go 
there  for  that  murderous  purpose.  That 
is  toie  but  we  could  be  charged  with 
that  purpose,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trvins  to  protect  our  nationals  against. 

As  "far  as  being  treated  in  an  open  so- 
ciety as  an  American  as  against  being 
treated  as  an  American  in  a  closed  so- 
ciety, like  Russia.  I  would  take  my 
chances  on  this  inmiunity  and  say  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  American  na- 

^' Mr^^MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I 
Yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr  President,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Kasenkina  case.  She  was 
not  a  refugee.  She  was  an  employee  of 
the  Soviet  consulate  in  New  York 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Ecnator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  she  was  trying 
to  escape  and  get  asylum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  she  was 
an  employee  of  the  Soviet  consulate 
there,  teaching  officials  of  the  consulate 

If  that  had  been  an  American  consu- 
late in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  same 
thing  had  happened  there.  I  would  have 


wanted  the  officials  of  the  American  con- 
sulate to  go  down  and  act  in  the  same 
way  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Rus- 
sian officials  acted  in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  grant  of  unrestricted 
immunity  from  criminal  jurisdiction  to 
consular  officers  and  employees.  May  I 
repeat  at  this  point  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  7.    He  said: 

This  provision  is  a  new  departure  for  the 
United  States.  In  other  consular  conven- 
tions to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
such  Immunity  has  applied  only  to  mis- 
demeanors and  not  to  felonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  diplomatic 
immunity  Is  concerned,  nations  observe  an 
even  broader  immunity  which  extends  not 
only  to  criminal  jurisdiction  but  to  civil 
Jurisdiof.on  as  well  and  also  applies  to  the 
families  of  diplomatic  officers.  Our  diplo- 
mats in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Indeed  all 
over  the  world,  have  such  Immunity,  as  do 
all  foreign  diplomats.  Including  Soviet  diplo- 
mats here. 

In  other  words,  this  convention  brings 
the  protection  which  those  working  In  con- 
sulates enjoy  more  closely  Into  line  with 
the  protection   those  working  In  embassies 

But  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Immunity  provision  In  this  convention  are 
not  Interested  In  the  disappearing  distinc- 
tions between  diplomatic  and  consular 
immunities.  Thelt  Interest  In  the  immu- 
nity provision  Is  a  result  of  their  fear  ot 
espionage. 

They  see  a  danger  In  the  Immunity  pro- 
vision because  if  a  Soviet  intelligence  officer 
assigned  to  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the  United 
States  were  to  commit  espionage  he  could 
not  be  prosecuted.  Like  any  Soviet  official 
assigned  to  the  Soviet  embassy  In  Washing- 
ton wiio  committed  espionage^  he  could  only 
be  e/pplled 


What 


It  Is  a  fact  of  life — an  unpleasant  fact, 
to  be  sure— that  all  of  those  assigned  to 
foreign  embassies  and  consulates  In  the 
United  States  and  all  of  the  Americans 
assigned  to  our  embassies  and  consulates 
abroad  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be. 

Some  are  not  career  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular personnel  but  Intelligence  officers. 
The  Soviets  use  embassies  and  consulates 
for  Intelligence  purposes  as  do  other  coun- 
tries including  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
in  a  gentler  age  this  may  not  have  been  true, 
but  It  Is  the  case  In  the  world  today.  In 
this  sense,  there  is  a  common  interest  in- 
volved for  I  gather  that  both  we  and  the 
Soviets  would  prefer  to  have  our  Intelligence 
officers  expelled  rather  than  Imprisoned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myse'if  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Section  2  of  article  XIX  was  inserted 
in  the  treaty  at  the  express  and  urgent 
demand  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  ol 
our  Republic  that  it  has  ever  made  a 
consular  convention  with  any  country  at 
a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  maim  and  kill  half  a 
million  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  a  most  inop- 
portune time  to  grant  a  proposal  of 
total,  ab.3olute,  and  complete  criminw 
immunity  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will 
be  the  only  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  whom  such  a  provision  will  have 
been  granted. 

What  has  happened  since  we  maae 

this  convention  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A    similar    consular    convention    was 


negotiated   with   Great  Britain 
happened? 

Something  happened  to  a  Bntisn  oi- 
flcer  named  Burke  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  British  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
consular  convention. 

A  similar  consular  convention  was 
negotiated  with  Japan.  The  Japanese 
have  not  yet  ratified  this  convention. 

This  is  the  first  convention  with  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  coming 
before  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  to 
grant  total,  complete,  and  absolute 
criminal  immunity  to  a  Soviet  consular 
officer  and  his  staff,  even  to  the  janitors. 
Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  be  stampeded  into  any 
such  position,  despite  the  proposal  of  the 
State  Department  that  they  never  want 
anj-thlng  which  they  handle  changed  m 
any  way. 

They  do  not  realize  that  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  Senate  constitutionally  is 
to  advise  and  consent. 

That  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  do  here 
today,  to  advise  and  consent. 

I  am  seeking  to  a>dvise  the  State  De- 
partment that  it  should  not  give  janitors 
in  consular  offices  in  the  Soviet  Embassy 
freedom  to  assassinate  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  our  only  re- 
course would  be  to  bid  him  farewell  when 
we  send  him  back  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  What  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has  said 
aSout  the  Japanese  and  British  consular 
ccjnventions  is  correct.  What  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  say  was  that  those  consular 
conventions,  if  and  when  ratified,  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  convention  now 
before  the  Senate,  because  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding—and I  stand  subject  to  cor- 
rection—that it  includes  famlliesfcf  con- 
sular officers  as  well.  / 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know.  I 
would'accept  the  Senator's  word.  He  is 
on  the  committee,  and  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  in 
response   to   the   question   inherent   in 

the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  interposes  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  whether  he  will  withhold  his  re- 
quest to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Yes.  Mr.  President, 

I  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  first,  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  customary 
courtesy  and  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion inherent  In  this  body  on  voting  was 
raised  in  committee.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI  ,  here  is  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk's  answer: 

Because  when  we  look  at  this  proposal — 

Pull  immunity,  that  is — 
and  look  at  the  reciprocal  advantages  itself 
for  having  the  same  arrangements  for  our 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union,  we  felt  that  this 
would  be  a  constructive  thing  to  do  from  the 
^  point  of  view  of  our  own  Interest;  otherwise, 
^  we  would  have  said  no,  let  us  not  have  any 
consular  convention. 


Thus.  I  think  this  is  an  important 
question  which  has  been  discussed  in  part 
in  the  committee.  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  I  aiprnot  trying  to 
say  that  the  Soviet  Urt*9«  should  not 
have  consular  officers  in  this  country.  I 
merely  say  that  they  and  their  staffs  and 
employees  should  not  have  total  and  ab- 
solute criminal  immunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  this  is  a  reciprocal  pro- 
posal which  would  apply  to  our  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  same  basis, 
would  he  not?  .    .    »u 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  applies  to  both, 
but  the  Soviets  use  crime,  torture,  as- 
sassination, and  treason  as  instruments 
of    national    policy.    Our    Government 

does  not.  ^      ,„  ., 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  TALMADGE.     I  am  happy  to  yield 
1    minute   to   the   Senator   from   South^ 
Dakota.  „„       _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  isjecognized 

for  1  minute.  ^'.v. 

Mr  MUNDT.  In  support  OT  the  per- 
suasive arguments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  let^fhe  say  that  It  would 
be  a  terrific  indlfttment  of  the  State 
Department  and  our  negotiators  irall 
the  advantages  attributed  to  this  kind 
of  immunity  actually  obtained  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  because  our 
negotiators  did  no(t  ask  for  them.  They 
were  forced  on  us  b>  the  Russians.  Thus, 
if  in  fact,  all  these  benefits  will  accrue, 
I  think  that  we  must  look  at  the  whole 
treaty  with  a  jaundiced  eye  because  our 
negotiators  badly  let  us  down.  During 
years  of  negotiation,  they  never  asked  for 
this  immunity  until,  finally,  they  yielded 
to  pressure  by  the  Soviets,  and  they  put 

Quite  obviously,  the  Soviets  must  feel 
that  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  gamed 
here,  or  they  would  not  have  insisted  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  J  J  4.    „„ii 

The  assistant  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
BARTLETTl,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr  Brevv'sterI,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Washincton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvauia  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 


from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  !Mr.  LauscheI,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Brev^'ster],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mor.se l.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 

"nay."  , 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy"!.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,  •  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellenper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nav." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicKl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  58  Leg] 
YEAS— 26 
Bible  Gruenlng  Mundt 

Byrd  Va  Hill  Murphy 

Bvrd,'w.  Va.       Holland  Russell 

Cotton  Holllngs  Spong 

Curtis  Hrxiska  Talmadge 

Dodd  Jordan,  Idaho     Thurmond 

Eastland  Long.  La.  'I°T^f       „  , 

Ervln  McClellan  WUUams,  Del. 

FaniUn  Montoya 

NAYS — 53 


Aiken  Hickenlooper  Moss 

Allott  Inouye  Nelson 

Anderson  Jackson  Pastore 

Baker  Javits  Pearson 

Bayh  Jordan.  N.C.  Pell 

Bennett  Kennedy.  Mass  Percy 

Boggs  Kuchel  Proxmire 

Burdlck  Long,  Mo.  Randolph 

Carlson  Mansfleld  R.bicoff 

Case  McCarthy  Scott 

Church  McGee  Smith 

Pong  McGovern  Sparknaan 

FulbrlEht  Mclntyre  Symington 

Griffin  Metcalf  Tydlngs 

Hams  Miller  WUUams,  N.J. 

Hart  Mondale  Yarborough 

Hatfield  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden  Morton 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Bartlett  Cannon  Sl5'^!!,°  v 

Brewster  Clark  Domlnlck 

Brooke  Cooper  Ellender 
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Gore  Lausche 

Hansen  Magnuson 

Hartke  Morse 

Kennedy.  NY.  Muskle 


Prouty 
Smathers 
Steimls 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Talmadce's  amendment  was  re 
jectcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
is  there  objection  to  the  treaty  being 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Chair  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senate  has  always 
been  so  slow  to  legislate  and  so  quick  to 
ratify  treaties  that  we  are  not  as  famil- 
iar with  the  rules  on  treaties  as  we  are 
on  legislation.  So,  although  no  Senator 
has  suggested,  to  me  at  least,  that  he 
has  other  amendments  to  propose  which 
are  not  in  the  form  of  reservations.  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  inquired  now,  while 
we  have  so  many  Senators  present, 
whether  there  is  anyone  else  who  wishes 
to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  offered? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  apparently  there  are  no  further 
amendments,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
we  must  reach  the  point  of  presentation 
of  the  resolution  of  ratification  before 
reservations  become  eligible  for  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Reservations  and 
understandings  are  not  eligible  for  con- 
sideration until  after  the  presentation 
of  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  we  now  agree  that 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  that 
will  not  prevent  any  Senator  from  later 
offering  a  reservation  about  which  we 
may  not  have  been  informed  up  to  this 

point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther amendments  would  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  is  correct,  reservations 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  why  I  suggested 
that  the  Chair  inquire  whether  there 
were  any  further  amendments.  If  there 
are  not.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  there  any  urgent 
need  for  obtaining  this  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time?  In  deference  to  other 
Senators  who  may  not  be  present,  or  who 
may  wish  time,  overnight,  to  decide 
whether  to  offer  an  amendment,  would 
it  not  be  well,  in  the  absence  of  urgent 
need,  to  defer  this  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  simply  laid  the  question  before 
the  Senate,  because  reservations  and 
understandings  would  not  be  in  order 
until  a  resolution  of  ratification  has  been 
presented  and  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  to  move  to 


that   stage   is   a   matter  of  policy  over 
which  the  Senate  has  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
just  like  to  observe  that  if  there  is  any- 
one who  does  wish  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment, he  would  be  foreclosed  from  now 
on:  this  is  a  substantial  right  in  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  just  wonder  if 
action  on  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest could  be  delayed  until  a  future 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  request  was  to  follow  the 
regular  procedure  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed many  times  before.  The  question 
has  been  raised,  and  inquiries  have  been 
made  privately  among  Senators.  There 
has  been  no  response  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as 
to  whether  there  were  further  amend- 
ments, and  it  would  just  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  orderly  procedure  to  move  for- 
ward. Nobody's  rights  are  foreclosed. 
We  have  to  reach  this  point  before  reso- 
lutions of  reservations  become  eligible 
for  consideration;  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  others  who  have  reservations  and 
understandings  pending  or  might  wish 
to  offer  a  resolution  of  reservation  would 
be  foreclosed  from  having  such  matters 
considered  until  this  point  is  reached. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  that  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  convention  will 
be  considered  as  having  passed  through 
its  various  stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  now 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a  protocol 
relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on  June  1. 
1964  (B^xecutlve  D.  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
second  .session) . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  have  «ent 
to  the  desk  today  two  reservations,  which 
will  be  printed  and  on  the  desks  of  Sena- 
tors tomorrow  morning.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  that  she 
has  sent  to  the  desk  today  an  amendment 
In  the  form  of  an  understanding  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  will  also 
be  relevant,  for  consideration  at  this 
point,  and  which  will  be  printed  and  on 
the  desks  of  Senators  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  ON  MA- 
CHINERY AND  EQUIPMENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  81) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in 
legislative  session,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  machinery  and 
equipment.  Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  without  being  read,  and 
will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

as  follows: 
/• 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
On  September  8,  1966,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  suspend  temporarily  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  the  tax 
benefits  of  accelerated  depreciation  on 
buildings. 

That  suspension  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  relieve  excessive  pressure  on 
the  overheated  capital  goods  Industries 
and  the  resulting  strain  on  our  financial 
markets.  My  economic  advisers  and  I 
believed  that  the  measures  then  proposed 
would  relieve  the  acute  inflationary 
pressures  of  the  capital  boom  on  the 
capacity  of  our  machinery  producers, 
the  supplies  of  skilled  workers,  Interest 
rates,  and  the  availability  of  credit  for 
private  homebuilding. 

The  Congress  promptly  enacted  the 
legislation.  The  legislation  provided  for 
automatic  restoration  of  these  special 
tax  provisions  on  January  1.  1968.  At 
the  time  I  signed  the  bill  into  law,  I 
stated: 

If  .  .  .  any  earlier  reinstatement  would 
be  appropriate,  I  shall  recommend  prompt 
legislative  action  to  accomplish  that  result. 

In  enacting  the  law.  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion to  terminate  this  selective  fiscal  re- 
straint and  restore  these  tax  incentives 
as  soon  as  changes  in  the  situation  justi- 
fied such  action.  The  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  stated: 

If  military  requirements  In  southeast 
Asia  should  decrease  before  January  1.  1968, 
or  if  for  some  other  reason  It  should  become 
apparent  that  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  and  suspension  of  the  use  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  with  re- 
spect  to  buildings  are  no  longer  necessary 


to  restrain  Inflation,  the  Congress  can 
■promptly  terminate  the  svispensions.  The 
Administration  has  also  indicated  that  It 
wouU  recommend  terminating  the  suspen- 
sion period  before  January  1,  1968.  under 
such  conditions. 

In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified: 

The  Administration  will  be  alert  to  any 
change  In  the  situation  and  will  be  prepared 
to  recommend  terminating  the  suspension 
nerlod  before  January  1.  1968.  if  a  change  In 
drcumstances  makes  that  at  all  possible,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would.  In 
turn,  be  willing  to  entertain  such  a  recom- 
mendation. 

When  I  signed  the  bill  last  fall.  I  listed 
clearly  what  my  economic  advisers  and 
I  expected  the  legislation  to  accomplish. 
I  said  it  would  help  "restore  more  nor- 
mal interest  rates  and  ease  tight  money 
and  credit  conditions;  free  funds  and  re- 
sources for  homebuilding  and  other  es- 
sential uses;  trim  down  excessive  backlog 
of  machinery  orders;  curb  upward  pres- 
sures on  prices  and  costs  of  capital 
goods;  guard  against  a  needless  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  pattern  of  boom  and  bust 
in  capital  spending ;  and  improve  our  cur- 
rent balance-of-payments  posiUons." 

In  the  6  months  since  Congress  re- 
ceived the  temporary  suspension  legis- 
lation it  has  already  effectively  done  the 
job  we  hoped  it  would  do. 

INTEBEST    RATES 

Since  last  September,  aided  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  interest 
rates  have  fallen  dramatically :  3-month 
Treasury,bUls — down  22.2  percent;  long- 
term  Treasury  securities — down  9.3  per- 
cent; new  corpors^  Aa  bonds— down  12 
nllhicipal    bonds — down 


percent;    new 
15.1  percent. 

FUNDS     rOR     HOMEBUILDING 

Funds  are  again  flowing  into  our  thrift 
Institutions.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions—our key  mortgage  lenders— ac- 
cumulated funds  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  $100  million  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer Subsequent  to  our  action  last  Sep- 
tember, there  has  been  a  very  sharp  rise 
in  their  accumulation  of  funds.  From 
October  1966  through  January  1967,  their 
accounts  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  $8 
bllUon. 

Mortgage  Interest  rates  have  started 
to  come  down,  and  new  housing  starts 
have  now  risen  for  the  last  3  months  in 
a  row. 

BACKLOGS     OF     MACHINERY     ORDERS 

Last  September,  new  orders  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  were  18  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  order 
backlogs  had  grown  28  percent  over  that 
period.  Order  backlogs  for  machine 
tools  were  particularly  large. 

Orders  for  machinery  and  equipment 
have  declined  steadily  since  September, 
by  a  total  of  7  percent.  Order  backlogs 
have  leveled  off,  and  in  January  actually 
declined  for  the  first  time  since  June 
1963.  For  machine  tools,  backlogs  have 
fallen  substantially,  as  shipments  ex- 
ceeded orders  by  17  percent  in  Decem- 
ber and  Januarj'. 

PRESSURES    ON    PRICES    AND    COSTS    OF    CAPITAL 
GOODS 

The  machine  industry  had  been  strain- 
ing their  capacity— running  close  to  100 


percent  of  maximum  use— in  August 
1966.  Between  August  and  January  the 
average  utilization  rate  of  capacity  has 
declined  to  a  healthier  and  more  efficient 
rate.  For  makers  of  electrical  machin- 
ery, the  decline  is  from  97  percent  to 
91.5  percent. 

Acute  shortages  of  skilled  labor,  that 
plagued  the  machinery  industries  last 
spring  and  summer,  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  BOOM  AND  BUST 

In  1965,  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing rose  16  percent.  In  1966,  it  rose  17 
percent.  That  was  an  unsustainable 
pace.  At  that  rate,  the  capital  boom 
was  headed  for  a  bust.  Now.  the  latest 
survev  of  investment  plans  for  1967. 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  shows  a  modest  increase 
of  less  than  4  percent.  That  is  a  sus- 
tainable pace  of  advance. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1966. 
imports  of  capital  equipment  soared  an 
average  of  14  percent  a  quarter.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  the  rise  was  only 
3.9  percent,  and  this  partly  refiected 
deliveries  against  earlier  orders.  Now 
that  domestic  producers  can  take  care  of 
domestic  demands,  this  extra  drain  on 
our  balance  of  payments  should  be  al- 
leviated. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  it  is 
clear  that  the  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation,  consistent  with 
our  promise  and  in  justice  to  our  society, 
should  now  be  safely  restored.  Although 
the  demand  for  capital  goods  continues 
to  be  strong  and  remain  at  record  levels, 
my  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in- 
forms me  that  it  no  longer  threatens  to 
strain  our  growing  ability  to  produce. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  commitment  made 
by  this  administration  as  well  as  the 
Congress  at  the  time  we  asked  that  these 
tax  incentives  be  suspended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  my  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget.  I  recommend  imme- 
diate and  prompt  reinstatement  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

I  recommend  restoration  of  these  in- 
centives effective  today,  the  date  on 
which  legislation  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  this  legislation  without  delay  so  that 
there  will  be  no  uncertainty  or  doubt 
in  our  free  enterprise  community. 

In  doing  so.  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration can  show  the  country  and 
the  world  once  again  that  we  can  and 
will  work  together  for  stable  prosperity 
in  our  growing  and  free  economy. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  March  9.  1967. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  action  he  has  just  taken 
on  the  7 -percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation. 

I  have  not  read  the  message,  but  I 
understand  that  it  will  reinstate  the  leg- 
islation after  a  certain  date. 


I  stated  last  fall  that  this  was  an  un- 
fortunate move  to  be  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress.  I  have 
prepared  a  speech  on  the  matter  and  a 
bill  for  introduction  this  week  to  rein- 
sUte  the  investment  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  in  legislative  session,  that  my 
speech  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  I  had 
expected  to  introduce  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    CARLSON 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  was  one 
Of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  which  was  enacted  into  law 
a£  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  I  felt 
that  the  investment  credit  was  an  essential 
element  In  any  program  to  stimulate  mod- 
ernization of  U.S.  industry  and  to  equalize 
competition  between  U.S.  products  and 
those  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  tremendous  aid  and  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  after  World  War 
11  brought  a  rapid  reconstruction  of  the 
war-devastated  economies  of  the  major  In- 
dustrial counUles  In  Europe  and  of  Japan. 
With  U.S.  monev  and  technical  assistance, 
foreign  industrlK  were  able  to  modernize  to 
a  point  where  they  far  surpassed  our  own 
companies  In  newness  of  equipment  and 
buildings. 

As  a  result.  US  products  suffered  in  com- 
petition in  the  world  market  and  our  bal- 
ance of  pavments  suffered  accordingly. 

To  redress  this  situation,  the  Investment 
credit,  a  credit  against  taxes  equal  generally 
to  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  new  invest- 
ment   was  adopted  and  was  to  be  of  great 
benefit   to  U.S.  business.  sUrrlng  a   new  era 
of  modernization  and  technological  change. 
However,  mounting  inflationary  pressures  in 
1965   and    1966   prompted    the   Johnson    Ad- 
ministration to  propose  a  suspension  of  the 
investment   credit   along   with    a  suspension 
of  the  methods  of  accelerating  depreciation 
of  property.     The  suspension  of  the  Invest- 
ment   credit    and    accelerated    depreciation 
was  advocated  by  the  Administration  as  nec- 
essary   to   dampen    these   Inflationary   pres- 
sures.    Prom  the  moment  the  suspension  of 
these  tax  Incentives  was  first  proposed.  I  ex- 
pressed    mv     opposition     to     it.     X     voted 
against    the   suspension    bill   In    the   Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 
My    opposition    to    the    measure    was    predi- 
cated   on    several    grounds. 

First  of  all.  when  the   Investment  credit 
became  law  in  1962,  assurances  were  given 
to  business  that  it  was  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  our  tax  structure,  that  It  was  not  to 
be  used  as  a  spigot  to  be  turned  on  and  oS 
as   the    economic   situation   of   the   day  de- 
manded.    But  the   Administration   did    not 
keep  its  word.     At  the  end  of  last  summer, 
the  President  decided  the  incentives  must  be 
suspended.    I  believe  that  when  any  segment 
of  the  American  public  relies  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's  assurance   that   a   specific   policy 
will  be  maintained,  the  Government  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  keep  that  policy  In  effect. 
Further,  though.  I  thought  the  suspension 
would    not    do    what    the    Administration 
claimed  it  would  do.  immediately  reduce  In- 
flationary pressures,  but  instead  would  con- 
tribute to  weakening  the  economy.    The  lag 
between  the  time  that  the  decision  to  Invest 
was    made    and   the    time   when   the    credit 
could  actually  be  taken  was  of  such  a  dura- 
tion that  a  suspension  to  take  effect  in  the 
fall  of  1966  would  p*A  really  reduce  Invest- 
ment spending  untjl  a  \ime  when  indicators 
showed  the  economy  would  need  a  boost,  not 
a  restraint.     A  declining  stock  market   ana 
the  tightening  of  the  money  market  were  not 
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only  curtailing  activity  In  the  housing  and 
coininercUl  construction  industry,  but  could 
well  curtail  plans  for  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness plants  and  for  capital  expenditures  of 
government  agencies.  With  these  conditlona 
on  the  horizon.  It  was  no  time  to  provide  a 
depressant  in  the  form  of  suspension  of  the 
tax  Incentives. 

I  felt  also  that  It  was  inconsistent  and 
discriminatory  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  suspend  the  tax  credit  of  com- 
panies Investing  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  same  time  advocating  it  for  companies 
investing  abroad.  The  Administration  was 
doing  Just  that  In  advocating  such  a  credit 
for  investment  abroad  as  part  of  certain  tax 
treaties  then  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Tlie  effect  that  a  suspension  would  have 
on  small  business  and  on  the  agricultural 
community  particularly  concerned  me. 
Farmers  had  begun  to  make  a  little  money 
but  desperately  needed  to  purchase  addition- 
al farm  equipment  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  their  products.  Small  busi- 
ness needed  expansion  of  Its  facilities  and 
modernization  of  its  machines.  The  .sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  credit  would  kill 
the  only  method  by  which  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  could  buy  the  necessary  Imple- 
ments and  not  return  to  the  red  ink  side  of 
their  ledgers.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  amend- 
ments were  made  In  the  original  proposal 
which  exempted  from  the  suspension  of  the 
credit  investment  up  to  $20,000  and  which 
exempted  from  the  suspension  of  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  a  structure  or  structures 
costing  up  to  $50,000.  Even  these  exemptions 
would  not  be  enough  to  keep  the  suspension 
from  adversely  affecting  the  farmer  and  the 
small  businessman.  For  example,  the  pur- 
ch.ase  of  one  or  two  combines  or  tractors 
would  probably  exceed  the  $20,000  exemption 
afforded  to  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  the  bill  was  passed  and  signed 
Into  law  on  November  8.  1966.  I  hate  to  say  I 
told  you  so.  but  the  fact  Is  that  my  worries 
at  the  suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
have  come  to  pass  and  the  suspension's  detri- 
mental effects  theorized  In  1966  are  realized 
in  1967.  The  economy  Is  dragging,  business 
Is  off.  and,  if  the  suspension  remains  through 
the  end  of  this  year  as  it  is  supposed  to. 
we  could  well  be  in  a  serious  recession. 

In  a  report  of  February  20,  1967  to  the 
President  on  the  impact  of  the  suspension 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge 
shows  that  businessmen  have  trimmed  their 
capital  spending  substantially  and  are  in- 
dicating great  cuts  In  capital  spending  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  Most  of  the  cut- 
back in  the  1966  capital  spending  outlays 
occurred  in  commercial  business.  In  1967, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  firms  share 
an  equal  portion  of  the  anticipated  reduction 
In  outlays  attributed  to  the  suspension.  Ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment  de- 
clined drastically  in  the  first  month  of  1967 
and  In  the  predictions  for  the  remainder  of 
1967.  Svich  a  drop  in  capital  outlays  cannot 
be  countenanced  if  our  economy  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

The  signs  of  an  impending  slack  In  busi- 
ness are  all  around  In  Its  February  20  issue, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  new 
factory  orders  for  durable  goods  dropped 
sharply  In  January  and  that  the  Inventory 
buildup  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  was 
even  bigger  than  previously  thought.  An 
Inventory  bti'.ldup  means  fewer  purchases 
and  Is  one  of  the  most  important  Indications 
of  a  slow-down  in  business. 

Salutary  amendments  that  the  Senate 
made  in  last  year's  bill  to  suspend  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  but  which  were  eliminated  by 
the  conference,  would  have  exempted  various 
transportation  Industries  from  the  suspen- 
sion. These  exemptions,  especially  the  one 
for  the  railroads,  were  needed  because  of  the 
shortage  of  transportation  facilities,  par- 
ticularly of  boxcars.  Improved  and  adequate 
transportation    facilities    were    necessary    to 


ship  the  nation's  commodities  from  origin 
to  processor.  Specifically,  railroad  freight 
cars  were  in  demand  to  transport  farm  prod- 
ucts from  the  agricultural  centers  of  the 
Midwest  to  the  Industrial  centers  of  the  East. 
Since  the  exemptions  were  denied  In  the 
bill  which  was  finally  enacted.  Just  as  I 
ffured.  the  railroad  equipment  Industry  has 
sulfered  from  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit.  There  is  a  startling  decline  of  about 
80  percent  from  a  year  ago  In  orders  for 
freight  cars  and  locomotives  according  to  an 
article  in  the  February  27  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  Implications  of  this 
severe  reduction  In  freight  car  and  locomo- 
tive orders  affect  not  only  the  railroad 
Industry  but  tlie  suppliers  of  railroad  equip- 
ment and  its  components  and  the  users  of 
the  railroads,  particularly  the  farmers.  And 
then  there  are  corporate  profits  which  after 
the  longest,  most  vigorous  boom  In  business 
history,  have  changed  directions. 

All  of  these  Indicators  make  It  apparent 
that  unemployment  will  rUe  and  a  sharp 
turn-down  in  the  economy  will  result  as  the 
year  advances. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
to  reinstate  the  Investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  to  terminate  the  sus- 
pension of  thCFe  tax  Incentives  In  advance 
of  the  December  31  date  presently  called  for 
In  the  law.  The  suspension  would  cease  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  I  am  not  the  only 
one  calling  for  an  end  of  the  suspension  of 
these  tax  incentives.  For  example,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmlre,  cham- 
pioned this  Idea  In  a  statement  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 27  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record; 
two  of  the  leading  Washington  newspapers, 
the  Evening  Star  and  the  Post,  In  February 
27  editorials  called  for  the  suspension  to  end 
now.  It  would  not  be  Inconsistent  for  the 
Administration  to  adopt  such  a  pxDsltlon 
either.  At  the  time  of  the  sxispenslon.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  said  It  would 
not  continue  for  the  scheduled  16  months  if 
the  economy  exhibited  marked  signs  of  cool- 
ing off.  These  signs  are  much  In  evidence  to- 
day— the  economy  Is  cooling  off  and  will  be- 
come rather  frigid  unless  the  Investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  suspen- 
sions are  lifted.  I  hope  that  my  bill  to  lift 
these  suspensions  Is  given  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


s.  — 
A  bill   to  terminate   the  suspension   of  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  suspension  of 
the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation 
In  the  case  of  certain  real  property 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 48(j)   and  section  167(1)  (3)   of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue    Code    of    1954    (relating    to 
definition  of  suspension  period)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1967"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Investment  Credit  and  Ac- 
celerated   Depreciation    Restoration    Act    of 
1967". 

( b  (  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
vestment Credit  and  Accelerated  Deprecia- 
tion Restoration  Act  of  1967". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY    UNTIL    MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  I  hope  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
morrow, Friday,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioii?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning ;  that  on  the  completion  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  no  objection. 
That  is  with  the  understanding  that 
there  will  be  the  usual  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  beginning 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  4  hours  on  the  Mundt  free 
press  E^mendmcnt,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chaii-nian  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  IMr.  Fulbright]; 
that  following  that,  on  the  second 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
there  be  6  hours  allotted,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  the  morning  business  period  on 
Wednesday  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct- 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Smith  understanding,  there 
be  1  hour  allocated  to  that  proposal,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided"  between  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  SmithI  <nd  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Fui^RiCHTl. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  majority  leader  to  have  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  on 
each  day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  is. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Time  limitations  to 
follow  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  various 
unanimous-consent  requests  that  have 
been  made,  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  worked  out 
the  time  requests  in  each  of  these  in- 
stances with  the  Senators  involved,  and 
that  It  Is  satisfactory  with  them. 
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However,  in  my  opinion,  this  treaty 
and  the  various  reservations  that  have 
been  proposed  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  questions  that  have  come  before 
the  Senate  for  a  long  time;  and  what 
this  ends  up  in  Is  that  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  or  the  pro- 
ponent, as  the  case  may  be.  controls  the 
time;  and  with  all  good  faith— which,  of 
course,  they  have— we  find  our.selves 
often  in  the  position  I  found  myself  in 
today.  However,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  was  stUl  able  to 
sav  a  few  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  we  could  not  defer  these  unan- 
imous-consent requests  until  next  week. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  first 
one  But  I  certainly  wish  to  object  to 
blocking  myself  Into  a  situation  with 
re.'^pect  to  this  treaty  where  I  could  not 
discuss  any  phase  of  it  or  any  phase  of 
the  reservations  at  as  great  length  as  I 
wished.  With  all  good  faith,  the  mar 
jority  leader  or  the  p.-oponent  of  the 
reservation  may  find  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  give  a  Senator  only  5 
minutes  to  discuss  something  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  would.  In  all  good 
conscience,    ■wish    to    discuss    at    some 

length.  . ,     ^      .„ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer that  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  situation  was  a  little 
different  this  afternoon,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  was  prepared  to  vote  right  at 
that  time,  without  anyone  having  spoken 
in  opposition  to  his  amendment.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Colorado— he 
has  my  word  for  it— that  he  will  have  as 
much  time  as  he  desires,  and  he  neea 
have  m  worries  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  add  one  other 
statement:  This  unanimous-consent 
agreement  leaves  open  ended  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  offer  a  reservation  of  his 
own,  on  whiftt  he  would  then  control  his 
part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
President.  With  that  assurance,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  unanimous-consent  request  upon 
the  treaty  itself  without  notice  to  us  on 
the  final  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  long  as  there  will  be 
no  time  Umltatlon  on  ratification,  I  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  assure  him  that  every  Sena- 
tor will  receive  ample  notice  before  the 
treaty  is  finally  voted  on. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  It  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
leader  that  we  might  be  finished  with 
this  treaty  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  so, 
yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  that 
would  be  the  purpose  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator    Is 

correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  entered. 


The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows : 


UNAmSIOUS-CON3ENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Tuesday,  March 
14,  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  any  routine 
morning  business  under  order  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
treaty  Ex.  D,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  a  Consular 
Convention  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  debate  on 
Executive  Reservation  No.  1,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr  MUNDT),  shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
MUNDT  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Ft-'lbrightI;  debate  on  Executive  Reserva- 
tion No.  2,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mundt  shall  be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Mxtndt 
and  Mr.  PtTLBRicHT;  and  debate  on  Executive 
Understanding  No.  1,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SMrrH),  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Pulbricht. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  their  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I   suggest   the   absence   of   a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
in  executive  session,  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  March  10,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateMarch9, 1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  foP.owinc-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1. 
consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca: 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Klontz.  of  IlMnols. 

Mrs.  Gladvs  Pearlson  Rogers,  of  Maryland. 

New  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Clifton  P  English,  of  Florida. 

John  G.  Gossctt.  of  Okl.ahoma. 

Charles  G.  Sommer,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 


taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  P.  Keyes.  of  Oalif  ornla. 
Clarence  A.  Wendel.  of  Montana. 
New  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Nell  C.  McManus,  of  New  Jersey. 
Mathlas  J.  Ortweln,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  la 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  Stat«s 
of  America ; 

John  M.  O'Orady.  of  California. 
John  E.  R.iy.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
C.  Lester  Stermer,  of  Florida. 
Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and 
a  secretary   in   the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Wi!:i.im  A.  Feldt,  of  South  Dakota. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  clsss  6  : 

Kenneth  A.   Guenther,   of   the  District   of 
Columbia. 

John  J.  Youle.  ol  New  York. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  cl.ifi.    6  aiid  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  St.ites  of  America: 
Parker  W.  Bor?.  cf  Minnesota. 
Stephen  W.  Buck,  of  New  York. 
Harold  F  Colcb.iugh.  o:  California. 
Miss  Nancy  E.  Fitch,  of  New  York. 
Sydney  Goldsmit:i,  of  New  Jersey. 
Maurice  N.  Gralnek.  of  IlhnolE. 
Alphonse  F   LaPorta,  of  New  York. 
Harvey  I.  I.e;fe.-t,  of  California. 
DavidL.  Mack,  of  Oregon. 
Joseph  V.  Montville.  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Shella-Kaye  O'Gonne'.i,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

John  H.  Penfold.  of  Colorado. 
Bruce  C.  Rogers,  of  New  York. 
Theodor  Rumme.  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  L.  Sohott.  of  Kans.^s. 
James  W.  Shlnn,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  D.  Stempel,  of  Indiana. 
James  E.  Taylor,  of  California. 
John  Wav  Vincent,  of  Illinois. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
William  E  Brirreda.  of  Texas. 
David  L.  BLikemore.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Mary  Rose  Brandt,  of  Oregon. 
Robert  D  B:  ;v\  n,  of  Idaho 
Colby  Corn:sh  Coombs,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  J.  Ei.nr.in.  of  WiS-ousin. 
Terry  D.  Ha   s-en,  cfUtih. 
Frederick  H  H'.ss.n:   cf  Missouri. 
Miss  Genta  A.  Hawki:.E.  cf  California. 
Arthur  H.  Hughes,  of  Nebraska. 
Richard    L.    J.ackson.    of    the    District    of  ^ 
Columbia. 

Dennis  W.  K^ogh,  of  West  Virginia. 
E.  Mark  Linton,  of  Cilifornla. 
Peter  S.  Maher.  of  Illinois. 
Gene  B  Murshall.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Richard  Kjllor  MrKee.  of  Illinois. 
Pa' rick  .^  MuUov,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jih::  E  O.-mcnd!  :r..  of  Rhode  Island. 
.■Man  Parker,  of  Karisas. 
Robert  Pct-rsen.  of  Ohio. 
Albert  J  PUnagen  of  New  York. 
Bruce  F  Porter,  of  Inwa 
Mii'kS  Ramee.  of  New  York. 
David  L  Schiele.  of  California. 
Mi::£  Elizabeth  J    Townsend,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Miss  Katherine  A.  Verebelyi.  of  Texas. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of   class  7.   consular  officers,   and   secretaries 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America- 

Edward  E.  Archer,  of  California. 
John  A.  Barcas.  of  New  Jersey. 
Alan  H.  Bergstrom.  of  North  Dakota. 
Roger  P.  Bradley,  of  Hllnols. 
Charles  H  Brayshaw.  of  Colorado. 
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Weldon  D.  Burson,  of  Texas. 
Frederick  H.  Gerlach.  of  Wisconsin. 
Arthur  Houghton,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. ^.    _ 
Larry  Craig  Johnstone,  of  Washington. 
Robert  K.  Kelley,  of  California. 
Sheldon  I.  Krebs,  of  New  York. 
David  Burton  Langhaug.  of  Michigan. 
A.  Prank  Lattanzl.  of  California. 
Lewis  R.  Luchs,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Clara  Slgrld  Maltrejean,  of  California. 
Robert  P.  Milton,  of  Georgia. 
Dennis  P.  Murphy,  of  Washington. 
Richard  N.  Otto,  of  New  York. 
Dennis  R.  Papendlck.  of  California. 
Thomas  R.  Reynders,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  Frederick  Rope,  of  New  York. 
Harlan  F.  Boeacker.  of  Nebraska. 
Robert  S.  Simpson,  of  Virginia. 
W.  Kenneth  Thompson,  of  the  District  or 
Columbia. 

James  C.  Todd,  of  California. 
Edward  A.  Torre,  of  Maryland. 
John  H.  Win.  of  Texas. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Richard   L.   Bagnall,   of   Washington. 
Paul   E.   Barblan,   of   Wisconsin. 
Victor  H.  Borcherdt  III,  of  Colorado. 
J.  Grant  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 
Martin  W.  Cooper,  of  Virlngla. 
Miss  Mary  Tereslta  Currle,  of  New  York. 
James  A.  Edris.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  P.  Gallagher,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Thomas  Humphrey  Gerth,  of  New  York. 
Daniel  V.  Grant,  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Katherlne  Hashmall,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Lynn  Dean  Hyatt,  of  Utah. 
Peter  R.  Jones,  of  California. 
Delmar  Karlen.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Lawrence  E.  Modlsett,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Marilyn  L.  Muench,  of  Idaho. 
Miss  Marguerite  M.  Orr,  of  Virginia. 
Peter  S.  PwrSnvl,  of  Connecticut. 
George   E.  Richardson,   of   Massachusetts. 
Miss   Elizabeth   MoUn   Rouech6,   of   Mary, 
land. 

Dennis  A.  Sandberg,  of  Minnesota. 
Miss  Barbara  L.  ScheU,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Klrby  L.  Smith,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Marsha  D.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
Luis  G.  Stelzner,  of  California. 
George  S.  Stone,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Rosa  Lee  Ungier,  of  Virginia. 
David  M  Walker,  of  Oregon. 
Miss  M«llnda  A.  Wendell,  of  California. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
William  B.  Bromell,  of  Virginia. 
Thane  A.  Kuhlman,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  G.  Williamson,  of  Virginia. 

PBrglgp-  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular facers  and  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Preston  E.  Amos,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  H  Bthrens.  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  E.  Benedick,  of  California. 

Keith  A.  Botterud,  of  Montana. 

Kenneth  R.  Boyle,  of  Alabama. 

Prank  P.  Catanoso.  of  New  Jersey. 

Kenneth  E.  Clair,  of  Illinois. 

F.  Weston  Fenhagen,  of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  L.  Flynn,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  R.  Hare,  of  Virginia. 

Dixon  H.  Harris,  of  Missouri. 

Warren  S.  Hawley,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  L.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Norman  A.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  E.  Waterman,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  Kim,  of  Maryland. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  B.  Larkin,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Howard  E.  Larson,  of  M;»ryland. 

Lewis  H.  Lederer,  of  California. 

John  D.  Lorenzen,  of  California. 

Robert  Marrero.  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Marlon  M.  Montague,  of  Virginia. 


Alan  G.  Morrill,  Jr.,  of  Oregon. 

Edgar  E.  Noel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Eugene  E.  Pfaff.  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Jeanne  M.  Pryor,  of  Arizona. 

Hal  Ryerson,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  C.  Scafe.  of  Kansas. 

Edmund  Schechter.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Paul  F.  Taylor,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Telich,  of  California. 

Earle  M.  Welch.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  E.  Wells,  of  Connecticut. 

Donald  L.  Whittaker,  of  Florida. 

Peter  C.  Wolcott,  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Carolyn  M.  Allen,  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Arnold,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  J.  Brlckhill,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Carroll,  of  Massachusetts. 

Arnold  J.  Denys,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  D.  Dodge,  of  Virginia. 

Eric  L.  Faley,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Richard  C.  Faulk,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Phyllis  S.  Flaschner,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Debbie  R.  Guller.  of  Florida. 

William  D.  Heimbach,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Jensen,  of  Montana. 

Guy  C.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Miss  Charmalne  V.  Keyes,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Jack  S.  Komitor,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Leicht,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  M.  Linn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  L.  Malone,  of  Texas. 

Milan  R.  McClelland,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Geraldlne  S.  Mulrenin.  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  K.  Nelson,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Powers,  of  Maryland. 

Oscar  A.  Reynolds,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Roberts,  of  Maryland. 

James  J.  Romano,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Smith,  of  Utah. 

Charles  L.  Stephan  III,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  T.  Stever,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  P.  Strellck,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  D.  Sweet,  of  Idaho. 

Miss  Mildred  P.  Tamny.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Elayne  J.  Urban,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Victoria  Valc&rcel,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Edward  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Indiana. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  March  2.  1967,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  4573.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  peri- 
od ending  on  June  30,  1967.  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
In  section  21.  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  355.  An  act  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  and   for  other   purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  665) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

The  House  met  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  George  N.  Conomis,  St.  Demetrios 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Thou  hast  said:  Blessed 
is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord — 
P.salm33:  22. 

Blessed  has  been  our  Nation,  for  Thou 
hast  been  our  Lord.  From  the  days  of 
the  pilgrims  and  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  Republic,  our  trust  is  in  Thee. 

Unto  Thee  do  we  humbly  lift  up  our 
souls  in  truth  and  sincerity  to  praise 
and  thank  Thee  for  all  thy  blessings. 

We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  ever  ac- 
cept us  as  Thine  inheritance.  Grant 
unto  our  beloved  President  and  those 
in  authority,  in  interpreting  and  per- 
petuating those  inalienable  rights  be- 
stowed by  Thee,  strength  of  wisdom  so 
that  they  may  continue  to  serve  our 
Nation  and  its  goals  of  justice,  pros- 
perity, and  peace  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world.     Amen. 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SCHLESINGER  GUILTY  OF  A  CARE- 
LESS MISTAKE  IN  HIS  ATTACK  ON 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  PEACE 
EFFORTS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quest  for  peace  in  Vietnam  is  difficult  at 
best.  We  do  ourselves  and  the  world 
no  real  service  when  we  complicate  that 
difficult  task  still  further  by  a  lack  of 
clear  thinking  or  precise  use  of  words 
in  the  English  language. 

What  is  even  more  regrettable  is  when 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  President  and  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  based,  as  it  was 
yesterday  in  the  speech  my  former  fel- 
low member  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  Ar- 
thur Schlesinger,  gave  to  the  ADA  here 
in  Washington,  upon  a  careless  mistake 
in  understanding  the  English  language. 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  quest  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  rather  closely  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  can  say  flatly 
that  Mr.  Schlesinger  Is  absolutely  100 
percent  dead  wrong  when  he  charges 
that  this  country  refuses  to  sit  down  and 
talk  peace  with  Hanoi  unless  Hanoi  first 
reduces  the  level  of  its  military  aggres- 
sion. 

We  are  ready  now  as  we  have  been 
consistently  in  the  past  to  sit  down  and 
talk  peace  with  Hanoi  without  any  con- 
ditions at  all. 

What  we  do  refuse  to  do,  however— 
and  quite  properly  so — is  to  purchase 
Hanoi's  attendance  at  these  talks  at  the 


price  of  ending  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  reciprocity  we  seek  from  Hanoi 
Is  not  in  return  for  our  sitting  down  at 
the  peace  table.  It  is  in  return  for  our 
ending  the  bombing. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  certainly  should  have 
known  that  simple  but  very  important 
distinction.  Once  it  is  understood  his 
attacks  yesterday  on  the  President  and 
on  our  national  policy  add  up  to  one  fat, 
round  goose  egg. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  BRIEFING 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIETCONG 
BUILDUP  IN  RECENT  TRUCE  IN 
VIETNAM,  TO  BE  HELD  MARCH  14 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  general  announcement 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  Wednesday,  March  8,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  privileged 
to  hear  a  briefing  by  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  with 
respect  to  the  Vietcong  buildup  during 
the  period  of  the  recent  truce  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  what  transpired  during  the  truce 
period.  I  invite  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  present 
to  receive  a  factual  presentation  which 
will  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as 
to  what  actually  transpired  during  this 
period. 

I  have  arranged  to  have  this  presenta- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  9  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, March  14,  in  the  main  committee 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Carl  Vinson  Room,  room  2118, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  be  present.  If  it  should 
be  necessary,  I  will  make  arrangements 
for  another  briefing  at  a  later  date  in 
order  that  all  Members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  this  briefing.  I 
regret  that  because  of  the  security  classi- 
fication of  this  presentation  It  must  be 
limited  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only. 

The  presentation  lasts  about  30 
minutes. 

This  will  put  to  rest  some  of  the  ar- 
giunents  of  those  who  have  to  have  an- 
other lull  In  the  bombing. 

I  hope  Members  will  come  to  see  this. 

They  will  be  surprised.    They  will   be 

wiser.   They  will  have  more  information. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  accommodate  the 

Members  with  this  armouncement. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  the  House  an  interesting 
and  delightful  experience  I  had  today. 
The  age  of  the  computer  is  here,  but 
even  with  its  great  efficiency  it  does  oc- 
casionally produce  some  surprises.  This 
morning  the  mail  brought  to  my  office 
a  computerized  fundraising  letter.  It 
was  a  good  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  me  personally.  It  had  my  name  typed 
right  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  Imagine 
my  surprise  to  see  that  the  letter  came 
from  the  Democratic  National  Conunit- 
tee  and  was  signed  by  its  chairman, 
John  M.  Bailey.  I  want  to  ^y  espe- 
cially to  my  good  Democrat  friends  how 
pleased  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  was  warm 
and  friendly.  It  referred  to  me  as  a 
"sensitive,  loyal  American."  I  liked 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  said: 

Your  help  contributes  to  the  good  health 
of  our  country's   political  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  credit  belongs 
to  many,  I  did  work  hard  in  this  last 
election  for  my  ticket. 

This  team  effort  helped  elect  a  Re- 
publican Governor  in  the  great  State 
of  Florida — for  the  first  time  in  almost 
100  years — a  new  Republican  Member 
from  the  great  State  of  Florida  to  this 
House  of  Representatives,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Burke  1,  our  able  colleague,  and  a  host 
of  new  Republican  legislators  and  local 
officeholders.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  represented  the  greatest  Republican 
victory  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Bailey  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  this  warm  recognition 
and  with  this  kind  of  understanding, 
coupled  with  the  evident  confusion  In 
the  computer  system  of  the  Democrat 
National  Committee,  to  again  refer  to 
Mr.  Bailey's  letter— "the  good  health  of 
our  country's  political  system" — ought 
to  be  even  better  in  1968,  with  even 
greater  Republican  gains. 


THE  AGE  OP  THE  COMPUTER 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Washington  to  request  modern  rifles,  not 
only  for  their  men  in  South  Vietnam  but 
along  the  border  with  North  Korea. 
The  Pentagon  insists  that  it  is  getting 
all  the  M-16S  it  can  use.  This  obviously 
is  not  the  truth. 

Because  5.000  of  these  guns  are  sched- 
uled for  shipment  this  month  to  Singa- 
pore. 2,000  more  next  month,  and  be- 
cause an  additional  10,000  guns  could 
easily  be  secured  by  keeping  the  Colt 
plant  on  a  full-time  schedule  through 
July,  it  is  especially  urgent  that  action 
be  taken  now  to  preempt  fully  all  avail- 
able production  for  allied  use. 

Under  present  circumstances,  with 
our  forces  and  our  allies  badly  needing 
better  rifles,  the  requirements  of  neutral 
nations  must  wait. 

Text  of  a  wire  dispatch  published  to- 
day by  the  Associated  Press: 

Seottl. — America's  South  Koresan  allies  are 
saying  "me  too"  in  a  big  way  after  learning 
that  the  U.S.  is  selUng  Singapore  20,300 
modern  automatic  rifles. 

The  Koreans  want  up-to-date  guns  for  the 
troops  along  the  North  Korean  frontier  as 
well  as  for  those  In  Vietnam  who  are  still 
armed  with  World  War  II  model  weapons. 

Defense  Minister  Kim  Sung-lun  told  a 
news  conference  he  will  ask  U.S.  ofiSclals  to 
Issue  modern  automatic  weapons  to  the  45.- 
000  Koreans  In  Vietnam  when  he  accom- 
panies Premier  Chung  Il-kwon  to  Washing- 
ton next  week 

Kim  refused  to  comment  on  the  Singapore 
weapons  deal,  but  he  said  It  was  urgent  that 
"the  out-moded  small  firearms  of  our  boys 
In  Vietnam  be  replaced  with  automatic 
weapons   suitable   for   Jungle   warfare." 

The  Seoul  newspaper,  Hankok  Ilbo,  said 
the  sale  of  automatic  weapons  to  Singapore 
"makes  us  feel  as  if  we  had  been  betrayed 
by  a  friend." 


SOUTH  KOREA  WANTS  M-16  RIFLES 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
close  ally  South  Korea  today  demanding 
M-16  rifles  to  use  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
today  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  lose  no 
time  in  preempting  a  private  shipment 
of  5.000  of  these  weapons  to  be  sent 
this  month  by  the  Colt  Firearms  Co.  to 
the  neutral  government  of  Singapore. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Korean  command- 
ing general,  in  asking  for  these  guns  for 
his  45,000  troops  in  Vietnam,  said  they 
could  be  put  into  battle  use  in  2  weeks 
and  woUd  double  the  firepower  of  his 
men. 

Yesterday  a  prominent  newspaper  in 
Seoul  said  the  sale  of  the  guns  to  Singa- 
pore made  Korea  feel  "betrayed"  and 
Seoul  officials  plan  next  week  to  visit 


DEMOCRATS  SOLICIT  HELP  OP 
REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 
I  want  to  be  recorded  on  the  side  of  the 

I  received  only  this  morning  a  per- 
sonally   addressed    envelope    from    the 
Democrat  National  Committee,  signed  by 
Chairman  Bailey,  the  first  sentence  of. 
which  reads,  including  the  salutation: 

Dear  Fellow  Ameeican  ;  Will  you  back  your 
political  beliefs  with  money? 

And  I  am  then  offered  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  from  $500  down  to — well, 
blank  dollars.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
unfilled  square  means,  but  the  other 
squares  call  for  $500.  $250,  $150,  $25,  $10. 
and  then  just  a  dollar  sign.  ■  , 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No ;  Mr .  Speaker,  I  prefer 
not  to  yield  at  this  point. 

The  worst  part  of  this  Is  that  if  I  do 
give  the  Democrats  $500  or  any  part  of 
$500  I  would  have  to  pay  the  postage  ^be- 
cause the  Democrat  National  Committee 
did  not  bother  to  send  along  a  business- 
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reply  envelope,  and  they  did  not  even 
bother  to  send  along  a  postage  stamp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  before 
the  Democrats  get  any  money  from  me 
for  their  political  campaig^ns  they  will  be 
Efonc  where  the  woodbine  twineth  and 
the  whang-doodle  twangeth. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  not  make  any  public 
outcry  about  it,  but  I  got  two  such  letters 
within  the  last  6  weeks  from  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee — and  maybe 
we  just  ought  to  trade  letters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  anywhere  near  a  fair  swap. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


CahlU 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Conyers 

Corbelt 

Connaii 

Cramer 

Cur.nU'.gham 

Dawson 

Derwliiski 

Dlt;gs 

Donohvio 

Fallon 

Fa.scell 

Foley 

Fountain 

Friedel 

GaliCianakls 


PERMIS.'^ION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLITM3IA  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday.  March  10.  1967, 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  ON  MARCH  15  AND 
16 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniijjous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
ger^ral  debate  on  March  15  and  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  .SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  be  pennitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HO'  SE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  31] 

Ashley  Bray  Brock 

Bow  Brlakley  Cabell 


Gardner 

Getiys 

Goodell 

Gubsci- 

iiatjaii 

Haltck 

Hardy 

Heiloiig 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Kr.  •-'.  Ca'::f. 

Kluczy   -ski 

Komeyay 

Lo    iioti 

McEwen 

Mink 

Morse.  Mass. 

NiX 


Pettis 

Fliilbin 

l-ool 

Puc'.nskl 

Resn'.rk 

Ron, in 

St    Ongo 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Stubbleaeid 

Sullivan 

Tea:^ue,  Tex. 

Waldie 

Wukl:  s 

W'alAOti 

V,  hltener 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall,  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimouo  con.sent.  further  pro- 
rredings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
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REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1967  CONCERNING  THE  U.S. 
TARIFF  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  78) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1967,  concerning  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  plan  is  a  step  toward  fulfilling  my 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  Gov- 
ernment must  be  reshaped  to  meet  the 
tasks  of  today.  It  underscores  my  con- 
viction that  progress  can  be  achieved 
by  building  upon  what  is  strong  and  en- 
during, but  that  we  shall  never  hesitate 
to  discard  what  is  inefficient  or  out- 
moded. 

This  plan  has  a  single,  clear  objec- 
tive— to  strengthen  the  operations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  transferring  to  its 
Chairman  certain  routine  executive  and 
administrative  functions  now  divided 
among  its  six  Commissioners. 

In  taking  this  long-overdue  step,  the 
plan  adopts  a  proven  concept  of  good 
management  recommended  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission:  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency  purely  administrative  func- 
tions— budgeting,  persormel  supervision, 
and  general  management — should  be 
vested  in  the  chairman  of  a  commission 
rather  than  diffused  throughout  the 
Commission. 

This  principle  was  followed  by  each  of 
my  predecessors — Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  has  been  applied  successfully  to 
most  of  our  Commissions,  including: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  reorganization  plan  I  recommend 
will  extend  it  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, 

The   Tariff  Commission   plays   a   key 


role  In  safeguarding  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic vitality.  It  reviews  our  commer- 
cial policies  and  studies  how  these  pol- 
icies affect  competition  between  foreign 
and  domestic  products.  Periodically, 
after  public  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion reports  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  effect  of  imports  on 
our  domestic  industries  and  our  workers. 

The  Commi.ssion'.s  tasks  are  demanding 
and  complex.  They  require  skill  and 
careful  judgment.  Often,  the  Commis- 
sion must  work  under  intense  time  pres- 
sure. 

The  plan  I  forward  today  will  promote 
efficient  operation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mis-sion  by : 

Centralizing  and  consolidating  in  a 
single  executive — the  Chairman— the 
purely  administrative  functions  of  the 
Commission; 

Freeing  the  other  Commissioners  from 
these  routine  burdens  so  they  can  de- 
vote full  time  to  investigative  and  ad- 
visory responsibilities. 

Thus,  the  plan  transfers,  from  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  these  duties: 

Overall  management  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities; 

Direction  and  supervision  of  the  em- 
ployees of   the  Commission;  .^ 

Personnel  actions,  such  as  hiring,  pro- 
motion, salary,  transfer,  removal  of 
Commission  employees;  and 

Allocation  and  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission. 

This  plan  will  allow  the  Nation's 
businessmen  and  workers — and,  indeed, 
every  citizen — to  reap  the  benefits  of 
modem   and   effective   government. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  be  managed  more  effi- 
ciently. It  is  too  early,  however,  to  es- 
timate the  exact  dollar  savings  that  will 
flow  from  these  improved  operations. 

This  plan  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  chapter  9  of  title  5  -«{,  the  United 
States  Code. 

After  investigation  I  have  found,  and 
I  hereby  declare,  that  each  reorganiza- 
tion included  in  the  accompanying  plan 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901<a>  of  Utle  5. 

I  urge  Congress  to  permit  this  reor- 
ganization plan   to   become   effective. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  9,  1967. 


THE  20TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  COVER- 
ING CALENDAR  YEAR  1965— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC,  NO. 
82) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me.ssage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  submitting  herewith  the  20th 
annual  report  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations,  covering  calendar 
year  1965. 


^ 


March  9,  1967 

That  year  gave  new  evidence  of  our 
country's  vigorous  commitment  to  the 
world  organization,  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace  which  it  serves.  All  of  the 
American  efforts  recorded  here — 
whether  political,  economic,  social,  legal, 
or  administrative — were  designed  solely 
to  further  that  commitment. 

The  whole  world  shared  our  grief  when 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  died  in 
London  on  July  14,  1965.  The  respect 
and  affection  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
the  world's  gratitude  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations,  found  ex- 
pression in  messages  from  officials  and 
leaders  aroiAid  the  globe,  and  in  the 
rare  tribute  fof  a  memorial  meeting  in 
the  General  Assembly  hall  at  the  United 
Nations. 

One  measure  of  a  nation's  regard  for 
the  United  Nations  is  the  quality  of  rep- 
resentatives it  sends  to  the  Organiza- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  asked  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  to  leave  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  to  succeed  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  as  our  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  first  important 
task  was  to  help  end  the  paralysis  suf- 
fered by  the  General  Assembly  in  1964  as 
a  result  of  the  U.N.  constitutional  crisis. 
It  had  become  clear  that  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole  was  not  prepared  to  ap- 
ply the  penalty  provided  by  article  19  of 
the  charter— loss  of  vote  In  the  Assembly 
for  those  more  than  2  years  in  arrears — 
to  those  members  who  had  refused  to 
contribute  their  assessed  shares  of  cer- 
tain peacekeeping  operations.  \On  Au- 
"  gust  16,  Ambassador  Goldberg  an- 
nounced that  the  United  states  would 
not  seek  to  frustrate  the  evident  desire 
of  many  members  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  proceed  normally.  At  the 
same  time,  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  reserved  the  same  option 
to  make  exceptions  to  collective  financ- 
ing assessments  in  the  future. 

The  consensus  reached  by  the  General 
Assembly  included  agreement  that  the 
Organization's  financial  difficulties 
should  be  solved  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions, particularly  from  those  de- 
linquent in  their  payments.  A  few  na- 
tions contributed,  but  those  furthest  in 
arrears  did  not.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  United  Nations  thus  remained 
precarious. 

During  1965,  the  Security  Council 
made  a  major  contribution  to  interna- 
tional peace  by  halting  the  ho.stilities  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  arising  from 
the  Kashmir  dispute.  In  thus  arresting 
a  full-scale  war  on  the  silbcontinent,  the 
Organization  preventec^  untold  tragedy 
in  Asia — and  proved  'anew  its  value  as 
an  instrument  for  peace. 

United  Nations  peace  forces  and  truce 
supervisors  continued  to  stand  guard 
throughout  1965  In  Cyprus,  in  Kashmir, 
In  Korea,  and  along  the  troubled  bor- 
ders of  Israel.  The  Security  Council  also 
dispatched  United  Nations  represent- 
atives and  observers  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  disorders  there :  but 
the  primacy  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  dealing  successfully 
with  this  regional  problem,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
remained  unimpaired. 
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During  the  year,  concrete  steps  to- 
ward disarmament  were  again  strongly 
urged  from  all  quarters,  although  prog- 
ress proved  disappointingly  slow;  the 
serious  problems  of  race  relations  and 
colonialism  in  southern  Africa  were  also 
a  cause  of  increasing  debate  and  con- 
cern: and  the  United  Nations  and  its 
members  were  repeatedly  urged  by  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  speech  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  25,  1965 — the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations — I  called  upon  its 
members  to  u.se  all  their  influence,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  bring  to 
the  negotiating  table  those  who  seemed 
determined  to  continue  the  conflict. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  addressed  similar 
appeals  to  United  Nations  members.  In- 
deed, in  his  first  official  communication 
as  U.S.  representative,  a  letter  to  the 
Security  Council  President  on  July  30, 
1965,  Ambassador  Goldberg  recalled  the 
legitimate  interest  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia  and 
asserted  that: 

The  XJnlted  States  stands  ready,  as  It  has 
In  the  past,  to  collaborate  unconditionally 
with  members  of  the  Security  Council  In 
the  search  for  an  acceptable  formula  to  re- 
store peace  and  security  to  that  area  of  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  these  initiatives  pro- 
duced no  affirmative  response  from  those 
supporting  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  Two  suspensions  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  during  the  year 
were  no  more  successful  in  opening  the 
path  to  honorable  negotiations.  The 
traaic  conflict  continues  unabated  in 
Vietnam.  But  we  are  continuing  our 
efforts  untiringly  to  seek  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  this  issue  through  the  United 
Nations  and  all  other  channels.  This 
was  the  key  issue  dealt  with  in  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg's  statement  to  the  21st 
General  Assembly  in  the  general  debate 
in  September  1966. 

The  year  1965  marked  the  midpoint  of 
the  United  Nations  development  decade. 
It  was  a  year  of  sober  assessment.  De- 
spite substantial  progress  in  some  areas, 
it  was  clear  that  in  most  of  the  more  than 
100  countries  with  per  capita  incomes  of 
less  than  $200.  economic  growth  had 
been  largely  swallowed  up  by  the  mount- 
ing tide  of  population  growth.  Multi- 
lateral programs  of  aid,  trade,  and  in- 
vestment, altliough  substantial  in  abso- 
lute terms,  are  not  sufficient — even  when 
combined  with  all  the  other  large  pro- 
grams, pubrc  and  private — to  narrow 
the  "development  gap." 

This  discouraging  assessment  stimu- 
lated new  efforts  to  cope  with  develop- 
ment problems: 

The  newly  created  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  began  its  search 
for  new  trade  patterns  and  prac'ices 
which  would  benefit  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  new  U.N.  Orga- 
nization for  Industrial  Development  was 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  UN.  development  program  was 
established  by  merger  of  the  U.N.  ex- 
panded program  of  technical  assistance 
and  the  special  fund.  The  United 
Slates  had  worked  long  and  hard  for  the 


integration  of  these  two  major  U.N.  op- 
erational programs  in  order  to  permit 
better  planning  and  more  effective  use 
of  resources. 

Foundations  were  laid  for  the  new 
Asian  Development  Bank  with  a  capitali- 
zation of  $1  billion,  including  a  $200  mil- 
lion subscription  by  the  United  Slates. 
It  promises  to  be  one  of  ine  most  effec- 
tive agencies  for  the  financing  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  Asia. 
A  new  African  Development  Bank,  de- 
signed to  play  a  similar  role  in  Africa, 
opened  for  business. 

Through  these  and  other  instru- 
mentalities, our  delegations  ;n  U.N.  agen- 
cies have  given  leadersliip  and  positive 
support  to  major  goals  in  the  struggle 
for  a  better  life:  more  food  production; 
assistance  in  voluntary  fami'iv  planning; 
the  training  of  skilled  i.ianpower;  devel- 
opment of  transport  and  cor.-.niunica- 
tions:  fuller  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources; and  increased  application  of 
science  and  technolcgy. 

The  year  1965  had  been  dcsimated 
International  Cooperation  Year— ICY — 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  UJ<I. 
members  were  urged  to  commemorale  it 
in  appropriate  ways.  The  culmination 
of  the  American  celebration  was  a  White 
House  Conference  attended  by  more  than 
5,000  distinguished  Americans— leaders 
in  their  communities,  in  business  and 
industry,  in  educational  and  labor  orga- 
nizations, in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in  the  professions.  The  Conference  dis- 
cussed reports  on  international  coopera- 
tion in  agriculture,  atomic  energy,  dis- 
armament, health,  the  welfare  of  women 
and  youth,  and  many  other  fields.  Many 
of  its  recommendations  have  already 
been  put  into  effect.  Others  are-^ing 
thoroughly  evaluated  by  a  special  White 
House  Committee  which  will  shortly  sub- 
mit its  report  to  me. 

Public  support  for  the  United  Nations 
continued  at  a  high  level  as  the  organi- 
zation approached  its  21st  anniversary. 
Most  thoughtful  people  know  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  far  from  perfect 
organization,  in  a  far  from  perfect  world. 
Yet  they  also  recognize  that  it  and  its 
specialized  agencies  are  the  best  system 
yet  devised  for  sovereign  nations  to  work 
together  with  equality  and  self-respect. 
Our  investment  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  its  various  agencies  and  special  pro- 
grams, supplements  other  activities  un- 
dertaken to  preserve,  protect,  or  promote 
a  wide  range  of  national  interests.  Above 
all,  our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  expression  of  faith  which 
has  illumined  the  entire  history  of  our 
cotmtry:  a  faith  that  the  creative  powers 
of  democracy  and  human  reason  can 
overcome    the    evils    of     tyranny     and 

violence. 

Lyndon  B   Johnson. 

The  WnriE  House.  March  9, 1967. 


MARINE  SCIENCE  ACTIVITTES  OP 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H.  DOC.  NO. 
79) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
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read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the  marine 
science  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  resources  of  the  oceans  can  help 
us  meet  many  of  the  challenges  that  face 
our  Nation  and  the  world  today. 

The  vast  food  reserves  of  the  sea  must 
be  developed  to  help  end  the  tragic  cycle 
of  famine  and  despair. 

The  continuing  pollution  and  erosion 
of  our  seashores,  bays,  estuaries,  and 
Great  Lakes  must  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed to  safeguard  the  health  of  our 
people  and  to  protect  the  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The  influence  of  oceans  on  the  envi- 
ronment must  be  understood  so  that  we 
may  improve  the  long-term  forecasting 
of  storms,  weather,  and  sea  conditions: 
protect  life  and  property  in  coastal 
areas;  and  improve  the  prediction  of 
rainfall  in  the  interior.   ^^^ 

The  wealth  of  the  ocea>^  floor  must  be 
freed  for  the  benefit  of  all  people. 

Finally,  the  seas  must  be  used  as  path- 
ways to  improved  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

The  great  potential  of  the  seas  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  During  the  past  6  years, 
we  have  invested  increasingly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  scientific  and  tech- 
nical manpower,  ships,  and  facilities. 
The  quality  of  our  research  fleet,  deep 
sea  vessels,  and  laboratories  is  unsur- 
passed. The  small  but  growing  corps  of 
highly  trained  specialists  provides  a 
strong  creative  base  for  our  marine  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

The  89th  Congress  also  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  the  oceans  by  enacting: 
The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  which  provides  a 
stronger  policy  and  organization  frame- 
work and  gives  new  momentum  to  our 
marine  science  activities; 

The  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act,  which  will  improve  our  capabilities 
for  training  and  research  in  marine  sci- 
ences and  engineering ;  and 

The  act  authorizing  pilot  plants  for 
the  production  of  fish  protein  as  a  usable 
source  of  food. 

The  new  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  has  made 
significant  progress  in  carrying  out  its 
resporisibillties  for  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  Nation's  marine  science  activ- 
ities. In  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Council  has  reviewed  our  current  work 
and  has  identified  the  areas  in  which 
action  should  be  taken. 
We  must : 

Launch  a  pilot  program  to  assist  the 
protein-deficient  countries  of  the  world 
in  increasing  their  capacity  for  using  the 
fish  resources  of  the  seas; 

Implementing  the  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  to  strengthen  oceano- 
graphlc  engineering,  expand  applied  re- 
search, and  improve  technical  informa- 
tion activities: 

Accelerate  studies  to  improve  the  col- 


lection, storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  oceanographic  data; 

Expand  ocean  observation  systems  to 
improve  near  shore  weather  prediction 
services,  and  study  ways  to  make  more 
accurate  long-range  predictions  of  pre- 
cipitation levels  and  drought  conditions; 
Study  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  estuarine  pollution  on 
shellfish,  health,  recreation,  and  beauty, 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  remedial  meas- 
ures; 

Explore  offshore  solid  mineral  de- 
posits: 

Improve  technology  and  engineering 
for  work  at  great  ocean  depths;  and 

Equip  a  new  Coast  Guard  ship  to  con- 
duct oceanographic  research  In  subarc- 
tic waters. 

Details  of  these  programs  are  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

I  have  this  year  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  13-percent  increase — from 
$409  million  to  $462  million — in  appro- 
priations to  support  marine  science  ac- 
tivities. These  funds  will  permit  us  to 
expand  our  efforts  to  understand  the  sea 
and  develop  its  vast  resources.  They  will 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  local  govern- 
ment, universities,  and  private  Industry 
to  join  in  this  vital  enterprise.  They  will 
enable  us  to  support  the  important  new 
efforts  recommended  by  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  support  these  Important 
efforts. 

In  January,  I  appointed  19  distin- 
guished Americans,  including  four  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  serve  as  members  and 
advisers  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources. 
This  Commission  will  complement  the 
activities  of  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment by  providing  impartial  insights  into 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  ma- 
rine science  programs. 

The  Commission  will  be  called  upon  to 
Identify  still  more  opportunities  for  a 
concerted  public  and  private  effort — to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  sea  through 
a  creative  and  cooperative  partnership 
of  government.  Industry,  and  the  aca- 
demic community. 

The  depth  of  the  sea  is  a  new  environ- 
ment for  man's  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, just  as  crossing  the  West  was  a 
challenge  in  centuries  past. 

We  shall  encounter  that  environment 
with  the  .same  conviction  and  pioneering 
spirit  that  propelled  ships  from  the  Old 
to  the  New  World. 

We  shall  bring  to  the  challenge  of  the 
ocean  depths — as  we  have  brought  to  the 
challenge  of  outer  space — a  determina- 
tion to  work  with  all  nations  to  develop 
the  seas  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  March  9, 1967. 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  5277,  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


IBT  J 


JOINT 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS— PERMISSION 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SAT- 
URDAY TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  THE 
BILL  H.R.  5277 
Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUS 
RESOLUTION  267 

Mr.  YOUNG.  My  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  365  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  365 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  267)  to  support  emer- 
gency food  assistance  to  India.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
Joint  resolution,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
pending  which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  FMr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  365 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  267.  a  joint  resolution 
to  support  emergency  food  assistance  to 
India. 

Approximately  1  year  ago  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  89-406,  which  expressed  the  con- 
tinued good  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  people  of  India 
at  a  time  of  perilous  food  need  in  that 
nation. 

That  legislation  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  our  Government  should 
help  India  to  meet  her  pressing  food 
shortages  and  combat  malnutrition. 

Timely  action  last  year,  principally  by 
the  United  States,  with  some  aid  from 
other  nations,  avoided  a  famine  In  India, 
Everyone  anticipated  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  India's  food  production  this 
year;  however,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  continued  drought  in  northern  In- 
dia has  substantially  cut  crop  production 
and  dealt  India's  food  output  a  serious 
setback.  Based  on  present  estimates, 
India  will  again  need  to  import  about  10 
million  tons  of  grain  in  calendar  year 
1967. 

In  the  absence  of  continued  emer- 
gency food  aid  from  abroad  this  year, 
many  millions  of  Indians  will  again  face 
the  grim  prospect  of  death  and  degrada- 
tion by  starvation  and  malnutrition. 
In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  Ameri- 
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ean  people  will  be  unable  to  asstime 
alone  the  burden  of  feeding  India's  bal- 
looning population  and  India  herself 
must  shoulder  the  basic  responsibility 
for  feeding  her  own.  However,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that,  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
now  available,  up  to  an  additional  3  mil- 
Uon  tons  of  U.S.  grain  be  furnished  to 
India  tills  year. 

House  Joint  Resolution  267  is  not 
amendatory  of  existing  law  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  irrevocable  restriction 
on  the  power  the  President  holds  to  meet 
the  circumstances  as  they  may  exist  in 
India  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  365  in  order  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  267  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  267  recommends  that 
the  United  States  provide  an  additional 
supply  of  food  grain  to  India  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  3  million  tons,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $190  million  during 
the  calendar  year  1967,  this  to  be  ap- 
propriately matched  by  an  equal  amount 
contributed  by  other  countries.  The 
Joint  Resolution  further  recommends 
that  the  President  provide  an  additional 
$25  million  of  emergency  food  relief  for 
distribution  by  CARE  and  other  Amer- 
ican voluntary  agencies. 

The  resolution  is  imnecessary.  Cur- 
rent law  gives  the  President  authority  to 
make  this  decision  if  he  finds  it  in  the 
national  interest.  What  he  has  doners 
one  witness  has  said,  is  "to  have  the  C«h- 
gress  sign  the  check  with  him."  ^he 
language  provides  that  "the  Congress 
approves  the  participation  of  the  United 
States"  and  others  in  urgent  interna- 
tional efforts  "to  supply  the  food  needed 
to  avert  famine." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  is  not  needed.  I  support  it,  as 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  let  the  Con- 
gress in  on  some  of  these  agreements 
that  are  made  outside  of  the  country. 
This  is  one  of  them. 

The  joint  resolution  also  has  language 
calling  for  a  self-help  program  by  India. 
India  has  moved  very  slowly  in  the  past, 
bogged  down  on  such  questions  as  to 
whether  private  industry  or  the  State 
would  own  new  fertilizer  plants. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  India  be- 
ing bogged  down.  I  believe  some  re- 
straints—meaningful restraints — should 
be  applied  to  its  population  explosion. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  Intend  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  267  for 
two  very  obvious  reasons.  First,  I  believe 
we  should  feed  starving  people:  and  sec- 
ond, I  believe  our  American  farmers  will 
benefit  by  It. 

Everyone  knows  the  American  farmer 
needs  help.  Our  farmers  are  caught  in 
a  terrible  cost-price  squeeze  and  not  too 
much  is  being  done  about  It.  Our  com- 
modity programs,  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress, are  not  due  to  expire  until  1969^ 
Even  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  has  said 
he  is  "deeply  concerned"  about  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  of  our  farmers. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  made 
.iuft  recently  to  a  delegation  of  the  Ohio 


Farmers  Union  while  visiting  him  in  his 
office.     Mr.  Freeman  said: 

with  supply  and  demand  In  good  balance, 
and  with  a  long-term  predictable  farm  act 
on  the  books,  plus  the  food  for  freedom 
legislation  of  1966.  we  possess  most  of  the 
tools  to  do  the  Job.  We  must  demonstrate 
that  this  new  freedom  can  work.  We  will 
demonstrate  It. 


The  news  report  on  this  meeting  goes 
on  to  say  that: 

Secretary  Freeman  said  he  was  "deeply 
concerned-  about  a  cost-price  squeeze  In 
rural  America,  which  at  the  moment  Is  driv- 
ing down  prices  the  farmers  receive  for  their 
products  and  boosting  prices  they  must  pay 
for  the  things  they  buy. 


After  the  last  India  wheat  deal  was 
consummated,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Increased  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments by  some  33  percent.  Before  the 
millers  can  mill  any  part  of  this  addi- 
tional 33  percent,  every  bushel — and  I 
stress  that,  every  bushel— must  be  rep- 
resented by  a  wheat  certificate  purchased 
from  the  Government.  The  cooperating 
farmer  gets  no  certificate  payment  for 
this  additional  33  percent  that  he  is  now 
producing. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
this  Congress  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  farm  income,  they  can  give 
him  certificates  for  this  additional  33 
percent  that  he  is  producing.  According 
to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
USDA.  the  average  price  received  by 
wheat  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  during  February  1967  was  only  58 
percent  of  parity.  I  repeat,  only  58  per- 
cent of  parity.  This  is  part  of  the  reason 
the  overall  parity  ratio  has  fallen  to  74 
percent  for  February  1967.  one  of  the 
lowest  points  hi  the  34-year  history  of 
this  Government  statistic. 

In  fact,  I  believe  I  should  take  the  time 
of  this  House  now  to  report  on  some  of 
the  falling  prices  being  received  by  our 
American  farmer.  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  UPI  story  dated  March  2.  1967.  I 
am  quoting  from  this: 

Farm  prices,  steadily  decUning  since  last 
summer,  have  sagged  even  further. 

Farm  prices  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  15 
were  1  percent  lower  than  the  month  before 
and  nearly  7.4  percent  lower  than  last  August 
when  the  current  decline  began.  The  farm 
price  level  Is  now  7  percent  below  the  level 
on  Feb.  15  a  year  ago. 

Another  significant  continuing  decline  was 
revealed  In  the  latest  farm  price  figures  re- 
leased  by  the  Agriculture  Department   this 

week. 

A  comparison  of  prices  farmers  received 
and  the  cost  of  Items  they  must  buy  showed 
that  prices  In  mid-February  averaged  only 
74  percent  of  the  'fair  earning  power"  parity 
level,  the  lowest  level  In  two  years  and  8  per- 
cent below  a  year  ago. 

Parity  is  the  price  needed  to  put  the  value 
of  products  sold  on  par  with  the  cost  of 
things  farmers  must  buy. 

Sharp  drops  In  egg  prices,  together  with  a 
decline  in  turkey  prices  and  a  seasonal  reduc- 
tion In  dairy  prices  were  blamed  for  the 
latest  decrease. 

The  brightest  spot  In  the  farm  price  pic- 
ture was  an  11  percent  Increase  In  prices  for 
broiler  chickens  and  a  4  percent  gain  for 
upland  cotton.  ,  ,.     _ 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  market  picture 
continued  dim.  Livestock  pricM  softened 
slightly  during  the  month— 

Since    I    am    speaking    of    livestock 
prices,   I   might   refer   to   a   news   item 


which  appeared  in  our  local  newspaper, 
the  title  of  which  is:  "Hog  Prices  Lowest 
in  2  Years."  Returning  to  this  article — 
Livestock  prices  softened  slightly  during 
the  month  and  the  price  index  dropped  1 
percent  from  a  month  earlier,  down  15  per- 
cent from  February  1966. 

Prices  for  beef  cattle  averaged  $21.60  per 
hundredweight  at  mid-month,  down  10  cents 
from  Januarv  and  a  full  dollar  below  a  year 
ago  Hog  prices  averaged  $18.80  per  hun- 
dredweight, 10  cents  lower  than  January  and 
$8  40  below  February  1966. 

Prices  of  lambs  were  off  $180  during  the 
month  and  sheep  were  down  14  cents  The 
feed  grains  and  hay  price  index  declined 
1  percent  during  the  month,  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  a  2-cents-per-bushel  drop  in  corn 
prices. 

Despite  all  of  this,  our  farmers  are 
still  being  blamed  for  the  high  prices 
paid  in  retail  outlets  throughout  the 
country.  The  facts  simply  do  not  bear 
this  out.  and  oiu  consumers  should  ne 
made  aware  of  It. 

This  week,  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  in  Its  March  13,  1967,  issue,  cit«s 
some  figures  which  should  be  spread 
across  the  Nation  by  everyone  interested 
in  seeing  the  American  farmer  get  a  fair 
shake  in  this  price  controversy.  The 
item  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
reads : 

Pood  cost  as  a  percentage  of  famUy  in- 
come available  for  spending  is  the  lowest  it 
has  been  since  records  were  kept.  The  per- 
centage ifi  16.4.  Price  trends  are  down  at  the 
farm.  Farmers  now  get  only  5.5  percent  of 
the  nation's  disposable  Income.  Others  Han- 
dling food  get  10.9  percent. 

These  are  figures  which  I  believe  the 
American   public   should   be   made  well 

aware.  ^.       , , 

So  in  supporting  this  resolution,  I  hope 
I  have  directed  some  needed  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  someone  on  the  committee, 
as  to  where  the  hearings  on  this  bui 
may  be  found?  . 

Mr  LATTA.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.POAGE].  ,    I.   ,. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  asked  that  of  the 
staff  this  morning,  and  they  told  him 
they  would  be  glad  to  send  him  the  steno- 
graphic reports.  Obviously,  the  hearings 
are  not  printed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  stenographic  reports. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Did  they  not  offer  to 
send  the  gentleman  the  stenographic  re- 
ports of  the  hearings? 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  answer  is  emphat- 

Mr  POAGE.  I  will  check  that  with 
the  staff,  because  they  told  me  they  did 
offer  to  send  the  stenographic  reports. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  office  said  there 
were  printed  hearings.  When  I  sent  for 
them  I  got  back  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FindleyL 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
regret  that  printed  hearings  are  not  be- 
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fore  this  body,  because,  even  though 
they  are  brief,  they  do  contain  some 
information  and  some  comments  on  im- 
portant questions  raised  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  In  my  view,  one 
of  these  questions  is  especially  impor- 
tant, and  quite  obviously  the  printed 
answers  that  will  eventually  be  available 
to  Members  of  this  body  do  not  really 
answer  the  question  at  all. 

During  the  committee  hearings  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Dole], 
asked  that  some  questions  be  answered 
by  Secretary  Freeman  in  the  Record. 
One  of  these  questions  was: 

Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  In  enforc- 
ing the  Plndley  amendment  In  Public  Law 
4B0  In  regard  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam 
and  Cuba?  Does  the  Administration  make  a 
distinction  between  commerce  by  govern- 
ments and  commerce  by  Individuals  or  non- 
governmental Institutions  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
Plndley  amendment  In  Public  Law  480? 

Here  is  the  answer,  which  I  am  told 
will  eventually  be  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. This  answer  was  supplied  by  Sec- 
retary FYeeman,  as  follows: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  no  difficulty  wlU  be 
encountered  In  enforcing  the  "Ptndley 
Axnendment." 

No  case  has  yet  arisen  under  the  new 
PL  480  legislation  that  Involves  the  question 
raised  bv  the  Plndley  Amendment  with  re- 
gard to  the  distinction  between  commerce 
by  government  and  commerce  by  Individuals 
or  non-governmental  institutions  with  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam. 

That  is  no  answer  whatever  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  on  this 
important  question  of  distinction.  It  is 
no  answer  whatever.  I  think  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Members  cf  this  body 
could  not  have  seen  this  answer  in  ad- 
vance and  thus  had  in  their  own  minds 
a  very  proper  question  about  what  the 
administration  would  do  should  it  de- 
velop, for  e.xample,  that  private  groups 
in  India — and  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
this  is  the  case,  but  suppose  that  private 
groups  in  India  are  being  used  as  a  front 
for  sending  some  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam. This  may  not  be  as  incredible  as 
it  seems  on  the  face  of  it,  but  should  this 
be  detei-mined  to  be  the  case,  will  the 
Findley  amendment  then  disqualify  In- 
dia from  further  benefits  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program?  This  Is  the  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Dole  sought  to  clarify 
when  he  placed  it  before  Secretary  Free- 
man. I  would  like  to  raise  the  question 
again  at  this  point.  If  any  members 
of  the  committee,  on  the  majority  or  the 
mmority  side,  would  like  to  give  their 
interpretat'on  of  this  question  of  dis- 
tinction, I  wouM  appreciate  their  com- 
ments at  this  point.  To  me  it  is  a  very 
important  d'stinction.  When  I  offered 
the  amendment,  I  had  In  mind  very 
clearly  and  very  definitely  disqualifying 
from  certain  benefits  under  Public  Law 
480  any  country  that  permits  shipping 
of  any  kind,  either  In  its  own  vessels  or  in 
the  vessels  of  other  nations  to  go  to 
North  Vietnam.  Yet.  despite  what  I  feel 
was  a  clear  expression  of  intent  of  the 
Congress  when  the  amendment  was 
placed  in  the  law,  the  administration, 
despite  evidence  that  Yugoslavia  had 
been  making  regular  shipments  to  North 
Vietnam,  contended  that  because  the  aid 


was  being  funneled  through  so-called 
private  organizations  within  Yugoslavia, 
the  Findley  amendment  did  not  apply 
and  therefore  benefits  under  Public  Law 
480  could  be  extended  to  Yugoslavia. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  recent  date  we 
have  had  some  revelations  shov«ing  tiiat. 
due  to  CIA  activities,  private  organiza- 
tions long  believed  to  be  entirely  non- 
governmental proved  to  be  othei-wise.  It 
now  appears  that  they  have  benefited 
from  some  rather  sizable  gifts  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  funneled  through  the  CIA. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
can  properly  question  the  private  char- 
acter of  some  so-called  private  organi- 
zations in  this  country,  we  can  just  as 
properly  question  the  private  character 
of  organizations  elsewhere,  organizations 
especially  located  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  agree  the  response 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  CMr.  Find- 
ley] referred  to  is  rather  broad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  view  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  However.  I  speak  only  for 
myself  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief the  gentleman's  amendment  should 
apply  to  any  governmental  or  nongov- 
ernmental unit  which  may  be  operating 
in  any  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  are  making  significant 
legislative  history  here  in  this  respect. 
No  one  has  challenged  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  as  I  have  interpreted,  so  I 
consider  this  establishes  the  intent  of 
the  Findley  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  as  applying  to  private  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental shipments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage),  and 
I  introduced  the  joint  resolution  to  sup- 
port emergency  food  assistance  to  India, 
we  said  in  a  joint  statement  that  "India 
needs  help  and  she  must  help  herself." 

This  combination,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  key  to  India's  survival. 

We  need  to  help,  other  countries  need 
equally  to  help,  and  above  all  India  needs 
to  do  the  utmost  to  help  herself. 

This  approach  is  set  out  in  the  Pres- 
ident's February  2  message  on  India  food 
and  it  is  the  approach  that  underlies  our 
proposed  joint  resolution.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical approach.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  its  overwhelming 
endorsement  to  it. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  that 
India  has  a  continuing  food  emergency 
on  her  hands.  When  I  was  in  India  in 
December,  food  shortage  was  the  subject 
you  heard  the  most  about.  During  this 
second  year  of  India's  crop  failure,  we 
must  continue  to  help  out  with  food 
shipments.    We  have  made  a  big  invest- 


ment in  India — through  food  aid  and 
other  forms  of  aid — and  it  would  be  un- 
tiiinkable  at  this  time  to  fail  to  protect 
all  we  have  invested  in  her  survival. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  neither  desir- 
able nor  practical  for  the  United  States 
to  bear  the  full  weight  of  helping  India 
live  through  this  crucial  period  of  her 
history.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PoACEl,  Senator  Miller,  and  I 
concluded  during  our  trip  to  India — and 
we  so  recommended  to  the  President— 
that  other  nations  must  step  in  and 
share  the  load. 

It  is  not  desirable  or  practical  fof  us  to 
try  to  bear  the  full  weight  for  a  couple 
of  reasons.  For  one.  it  is  too  much  of  a 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer.  For 
another,  it  is  far  too  great  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  people  of  one  sincle  na- 
tion to  provide  the  food  aid  that  keeps 
millions  of  people  alive  in  another  na- 
tion. A  food  problem  as  big  as  India's 
is  a  world  problem;  it  has  to  be  shared 
by  all  countries  that  are  able  to  con- 
tribute. Furthermore,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  multilateral  approach  is  the 
most  effective  approach.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  do  the  job.  This  is  why  we  par- 
ticularly endorse  the  effort  to  insure  that 
other  advanced  countries  carry  their  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  load. 

In  the  long  run.  however.  India's  sur- 
vival will  depend  not  on  what  we  and 
others  do  but  on  what  she  does  for  her- 
self. She  needs  to  vastly  improve  her 
food  production  through  a  comprehen- 
sive self-help  approach — and  here  let 
me  say  that  I  am  encouraged  by  what  I 
observed  during  my  trip  to  India  and  the 
reports  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
since. 

It  is  no  secret  that  for  some  time  India 
was  slow  in  recognizing  the  enormity  ol 
her  food  problem  and  in  coming  to  grips 
with  it.  This  state  of  mind  has  definitely 
changed  for  the  better.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  statement  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment Issued  on  its  new  5-year  plan 
last  December,  in  which  the  No.  1  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  food  and  popu- 
lation program: 

The  main  focus  In  the  Fourth  Plan  is  on 
redressing  the  Imbalance  arising  from  a  high 
rate  of  population  growth  and  inadequate 
expansion  in  agricultural  production,  partic- 
ularly food  production.  The  maximum  po«- 
slble  effort  will  be  devoted  to  acceleration  of 
agricultural  production  on  the  one  hand  and 
nationwide  Implementation  of  population 
control  programs  on  the  other. 

A  short  time  ago  the  small  newspaper 
Issued  by  the  Embassy  of  India  here  In 
Washington,  called  India  News,  said 
frankly  that — 

The  grave  food  situation  that  stares  us 
In  the  face  has  to  be  tackled  on  a  war 
footing. 

And  the  article  went  on  to  say: 
E>ven  greater  hardship  will  have  to  be  en- 
dured In  1967  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Renewed  sacrifices  may  have  to  be  made  by 
all  sections  of  the  people  In  order  to  ensure 
food  to  everybody  Irrespective  of  the  capacity 
to  pay.  Simultaneously,  the  whole  nation 
has  to  engage  itself  with  redoubled  v-gor  In 
attaining  self-reliance  In  food  grains.  Pro- 
duction should  catch  up  with  dem.ind  and 
Imports  should  be  dispensed  with.  This  way 
alone  Ilea  a  lasting  solution  to  our  recur- 
rent food  problem. 
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To  these  statements  I  would  add  that 
these  are  not  Just  words.  The  leaders  of 
India  fully  recognize  India's  extremely 
serious  problem  and  they  are  taking  a 
number  of  much-needed  steps  to  cope 

with  it. 

It  is  going  to  take  some  time  for  India 
to  get  her  house  in  order.  As  she  works 
at  it,  we  and  other  countries  need  to  lend 
a  strong  helping  hand.  We.  along  with 
others,  need  to  supply  food  aid — hope- 
fully, in  decreasing  amounts.  We  need 
to  supply  some  of  the  strategic  elements 
of  production,  such  as  fertilizer.  We 
need  to  continue  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
pand our  technical  advisory  services- 
giving  India  the  benefit  of  our  own  ex- 
cellent experiences  and  advancements. 
In  this  connection  we  should  not  Tlesi- 
tate  to  include  new  approaches  where 
they  appear  to  have  promise,  and  I  would 
Include  the  program  of  farmer-to- 
farmer  assistance  that  is  provided  for  by 
section  406  of  the  recently  revised  Public 
Law  480  program.  I  hope  that  a  con- 
structive new  approach  will  be  developed 
under  this  authority. 

In  the  program  proposals  that  have 
been  made  to  help  India,  we  have  the 
elements  of  practicality  and  reality, 
along  with  a  warmhearted  response  by 
the  American  people  to  the  need  of  their 
Indian  friends. 

The  program  needs  to  move  ahead, 
and  it  can  best  do  so  with  the  combined 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. I  strongly  urge  that  we  give  it 
this  needed  support  by  endorsing  the 
joint  resolution  as  this  House  did  a  year 
ago  on  a  similar  resolution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  the  appropriate  sharing 
by  other  countries.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  table  on  page  17 
of  the  committee  report  indicating  that. 
Canada  has  given  0.18  of  1  million  tons, 
Australia  0.15,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  0.20,  and 
expected  additional  contribution  by 
other  countries  to  multilateral  food 
grain  aid  program,  2.67.  or  a  total  with 
Indian  commercial  purchases  of  only  3.4 
million  tons  out  of  a  total  of  10  million 
tons. 

How  much  of  this  multilateral  food 
grain  program,  if  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  on  a  purchase  basis,  and  how  much  is 
on  a  contribution  basis  by  other  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  let  me  discuss  the 
country  putting  up  most  of  it,  and  that  is, 
of  course,    our   country.     Let   me   also 


Food  grain  matching  by  other  countries — 
Continued 
Calendar  year  1967:                         Million  tons 
Food  grain  requirement  to  prevent 
famine  in  India  as  determined  by 
World  Bank,  United   States,   and 
Indian    officials 10.0 


tJ.S.  allocations  last  year  to  be  de- 
livered in  1967 — 

U.S.  allocated  In  1967 

U.S.  Interim  allocation  pursuant  to 
President's  message  of  Feb.  2,  1967. 

U.S.  proposed  addition  to  be  appro- 
priately matched  by  other  coun- 
tries pursuant  to  H.J.  Res.  267, 
up  to 


0.7 
.9 

2.0 


3.0 


fproposed  U.S. 

up   to 


supply   subtotal. 


6.6 


.  18 
.15 
.20 
.20 


Additional  food  grain  aid  from  other 
counties  pledged  to  date: 

Canada    

Australia    

U.S.S  R.    

Commercial  purchases  by  India 

Expected  additional  contribution  by 
other  countries  to  multilateral 
food  grain  aid  program 2.67 

Other  countries  and  Indian 
commercial  purchase  sub- 
total        3-40 


SUMMARY 

Total  proposed  U.S.  supply,  up  to- 
Total  other  country  supply 


6.6 
3.4 


Grand    total 10- 0 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  not  the  fact  of  the 
matter  that  we  are  putting  up  almost  all 
of  this  on  a  grant  basis;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  the  resolution  it  is 
my  imderstanding  we  will  sell,  for  rupees, 
6.6  million  tons,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  provide  3.4  million  tons — though  I 
am  not  certain  what  the  consideration 
for  this  will  be. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  On  that  basis,  even 
that  which  they  are  putting  up  is  on  a 
paid  basis,  while  we  are  giving  it  to  India. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Very  little  is  on  a  hard 
currency  basis  because  India  has  very 
little  money.  They  have  purchased  a 
small  quantity  from  Australia  because  of 
the  proximity  of  Australia,  and  their  im- 
mediate need.  But,  disregarding  all  this, 
it  is  fundamentally  a  question  of  wheth- 
er India  is  going  to  have  or  not  have 
starvation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  GoodlingI. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1843,  the  English  poet  Robert  Browning 
wrote  a  nDvel  poem  about  a  piper  who 

from  Hamelin 


charmed   the  rats  away 

ui   uuuioc,   uui    v-uuii.-»j.     ^^"  "—   town  with  his  musical  pipe.    We  need  the 

point  out  that  our  country's  1966  con-  s^gj-^rices  of  one  with  such  a  unique  pro 
tribution  of  food  aid  was  about  8.1  mil-     fp<.Mf,n  t.-)dav  for  the  United  States  couli 


lion  tons.  We  were  hopeful  it  would  be 
on  a  50-50  basis  for  the  entire  calen- 
dar year  1967.  but  that  does  not  now  ap- 
pear to  be  possible. 

The  report  includes  a  table  showing 
the  amount  of  United  States  and  third- 
country  aid  to  India  during  1966  and 
1967.  Let  me  answer  your  question  by 
reading  that  report: 

Food  grain  matching  by  other  countries 
Calendar  year  1966:  Million  tons 

U.S.   supplied 8.1 

Other  countries  supplied 2.1 

Total    -  — - 10-2 


fession  t.5day.  for  the  United  States  could 
put  him  tT  work  in  India  in  the  interests 
of  mankind. 

Although  it  is  only  an  estimate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  told  by  those  bold  enough 
even  to  try  to  estimate  the  rat  population 
of  India  that  it  is  as  high  as  5  billion— 
roughly  10  times  the  human  population 
of  that  country. 

This  teeming  population  of  rodents 
eats  up  to  around  10  or  12  percent  of  the 
annual  grain  crop  in  India,  a  volimie 
approaching  8  million  tons. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  told  that  In- 
dia currently  has  a  10-milllon-ton  food 


deficit,  and  tins  means  that,  as  a  rough 
estimate,  rats  are  eating  just  abjut  four- 
fifths  of  India's  food  deficit. 

In  other  word.<;.  we  are  viewing  the 
sorry  spectacle  where,  in  India.  ra:s  are 
growing  fat  while  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  going  hungry. 

Tills  raise,?  the  very  serious  question 
as  to  what  is  be-ng  d:ne  to  control  tlie 
population  explosion  of  rats  in  India,  for 
America  is  planning  to  send  millions  of 
tons  of  grain  to  India  this  year  in  order 
to  relieve  the  hunger  that  is  ravishing 
that  drought-stricken  land. 

Ganda  Singh.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  Uttar  Pradesh  State.  India,  has  sug- 
gested a  solution  that  is  revolting  and 
highly  offensive  by  American  standards. 
His  suggestion  is  that  rats  might  be  de- 
stroyed and.  at  the  same  time,  the  food 
supply  could  be  increased  if  the  people 
of  India  were  to  eat  the  rats,  which  are 
said  to  be  rich  in  protein. 

When  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Aericulture.  I  inquired  of  him  what  con- 
trols were  in  effect  for  rodents  in  India. 
The  Secretary's  response  was  quite  gen- 
eral and  vague,  failing  to  give  me  any 
positive  assurance  that  an  effective 
rodent  control  program  was  in  effect  in 
India. 

The  Secretary  also  assured  me  that 
the  destruction  that  was  occurring  to 
grains  via  rats  in  India  was  happening 
to  Indian  grains  and  not  to  those  grains 
that  were  being  shipped  to  India  by 
America.  Frankly— as  I  informed 
him — I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  conse- 
quence whether  it  is  American  or  Indian 
grain  going  into  the  bellies  of  rodents — 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  grain  is 
not  going  into  the  stomachs  of  humans, 
and  the  deficit — no  matter  in  what  area 
it  is  occurring— is  being  met,  in  one  de- 
gree or  another,  by  American  grants  of 
grain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  highly  im- 
perative that  for  the  legislative  record, 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — or  both — should 
file  with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive report  on  whatever  rodent  con- 
trol program  currently  is  in  effect  in 
India.  Such  a  report  should  be  sub- 
mitted Immediately  and  before  the  legis- 
lation presently  before  this  body  is  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

This  would  be  in  the  taxpayer's  inter- 
est, Mr.  Speaker,  because,  after  all,  he  is 
the;  one  that  is  going  to  pick  up  the  tab 
on  the  costs  of  this  program  of  grain 
gifts  to  India.  The  10-million-ton  food 
deficit  that  is  India's  has  a  value  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $725  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  well  recognized  that  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  supply  a  good  quantity  of 
this  deficit.  While  there  is  a  humane 
consideration  involved  in  all  of  this, 
there  should  be  no  thought  on  privilege 
for  rodents— the  American  taxpayer  is 
already  filling  too  many  ra'-holes. 

My  only  concern  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  American  citizen  trapped  in  a 
situation  where  his  tax  money  is  being 
used  to  keep  rats  rather  than  people. 
Let  us  not  have  the  rats  of  India  pull  a 
reverse  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  on  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr  r-peaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  REroRD  a  pertinent  editorial  from 
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the  February  21,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  entitled  "Food  for  Peace — 
Or  Food  for  Rats?" 

Food  fob  Peace — Oa  Food  fob  Rats? 
President  Johnson  recently  proposed  a  10- 
nation  consortium  under  chairmanship  ot 
the  World  Bank  to  help  supply  India's  con- 
tinuing critical  need  for  food.  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  filling  that  country's  10  million 
ton  food  deficit  at  725  million  dollars.  Our 
own  once  vast  food  surpluses  have  been  de- 
pleted to  the  point  where  we  must  ask  other 
developed  countries  to  Increase  their  food 
aid,  but  even  so  we  plan  to  send  6.6  million 
tons  of  grraln  to  India  this  year  under  the 
food  for  peace  program. 

Of  more  than  passing  Interest,  then,  are 
some  remarks  which  P.  C.  Sen,  chief  minister 
of  West  Bengal  state,  made  the  other  day  at 
a  Calcutta  conference  on  rodent  control.  He 
appealed  to  his  countrymen,  millions  of 
whom  are  hungry  If  not  near  starvation,  to 
destroy  hundreds  of  millions  of  rats  that  are 
ravaging  India's  Inadequate  grain  supplies. 
Estimates  place  India's  rat  population  as 
high  as  5  billion,  or  10  times  the  human  pop- 
ulation, and  grain  losses  at  up  to  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  the  annual  crop,  or  more  than  8 
million  tons, 

"Rats  should  not  be  allowed  to  fatten 
while  men  go  hungry,"  Sen  said.  While  to 
western  minds  this  should  be  so  obvlovis 
that  it  need  not  to  be  stated,  the  problem 
Is  considerably  more  complex  In  India,  where 
an  exaggerated  respect  for  animal  life  Is  so 
widespread  that  the  Idea  of  killing  even  rats 
Is  offensive  to  large  numbers  of  people. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  Sen  suggested  the  rats 
could  be  reduced  by  catching  them  and  in- 
jecting them  with  hormones  to  space  out 
their  litters  or  by  feeding  them  vltamln- 
deflclent  food  to  Impair  their  fertility. 

He  did  suggest,  however,  the  rats  also  could 
be  gassed  In  their  holes.  Genda  Singh,  min- 
ister of  agriculture  In  Uttar  Pradesh  state, 
suggested  the  rats  could  be  destroyed  and  the 
food  supply  Increased  at  the  same  time  when 
he  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  eat  rats, 
which  he  said  are  rich  in  protein. 

India's  problems  of  food  shortages  and 
rats  certainly  are  not  new.  We  In  this  coun- 
try continue  to  hear  disturbing  reports  that 
the  Indian  government  Is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  move  some  of  the  bumper  crops  In 
Its  southern  states  to  the  northern  drought 
stricken  areas,  that  it  has  been  preoccupied 
with  the  recent  election  campaign  while  food 
problems  are  neglected,  that  government  red 
tape  has  kept  the  agricultural  economy  on 
dead  center,  and  so  on. 

What  is  new  Is  that  the  United  Stotes  no 
longer  is  in  a  position  to  supply  India  with 
virtually  unlimited  supplies  of  food,  and 
there  Is  serious  question  whether  other  coun- 
tries can  or  will  make  up  the  deficit.  Up  to 
now  our  efforts  to  encourage  Indian  leaders 
to  Increase  their  own  food  production  seem 
to  have  brought  few  more  tangible  results 
than  displays  of  pique  and  criticism  In  New 
Delhi  over  what  the  Indians  regard  as 
"pressure"  to  get  them  to  change  some  of 
their  policies.  Our  government  denies  using 
pressure,  but  It  would  like  Indls  to  grant 
concessions  to  foreign  investors  In  the  fer- 
tilizer Industry,  lift  some  strangling  con- 
trols on  the  economy,  liberalize  Imports,  and 
take  other  steps  to  increase  Its  food  supply. 
The  fact  is  that  world  food  supplies  are 
falling  to  keep  pace  with  the  alarming  In- 
crease In  world  population.  Under  these 
circumstances  and  w^ith  rats  eating  the 
equivalent  of  four-fifths  of  India's  food 
deficit,  the  Indian  leaders  ought  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  developed  countries 
cannot  long  continue  to  pour  food  down 
ratholes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews!. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  frankly  the  grain  ship- 
ments to  India  proposed  In  this  legisla- 
tion are  very  late  and  far  too  little.  The 
need  for  food  in  India  today  Is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  and  the  President 
by  withholding  relief  shipments  several 
months  ago,  has  made  the  problem  even 
more  acute  than  usual.  For  this  reason, 
I  object  strenuously  to  the  limitation  that 
the  President  has  requested  in  this  reso- 
lution which  provides  that  further  ship- 
ments shall  not  exceed  3  million  tons 
of  grain.  This  limitation  represents  a 
cut  of  2  million  tons  from  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Congress,  in  passing  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966,  already  provided  the 
President  with  the  necessary  authority 
to  ship  more  than  $7.4  billion  worth  of 
grain  to  needy  countries  throughout  the 
world  during  1967  and  1968. 

There  Is.  therefore,  no  need  for  this 
resolution,  which  will  only  serve  to  ratify 
the  President's  failure  to  adequately  uti- 
lize the  Food  for  Peace  Act.  Many  of 
us  feel  that  he  is  making  a  grave  mistake 
In  limiting  this  food  that  can  be  used 
far  better  than  bullets  and  bayonets  in 
our  efforts  toward  gaining  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  world.  We  cer- 
tainly need  not  limit  shipments  of  wheat 
for  fear  of  a  shortage  in  this  country. 

Last  year  our  domestic  consumption 
accounted  for  only  about  45  percent  of 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  increased  acreage  allotments 
instituted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  this  crop  year,  domestic  con- 
sumption should  take  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  wheat  produced,  leaving  a 
huge  quantity  available  for  export.  It 
should  be  noted  that  exports  of  wheat 
in  the  food-for-peace  program  can  be 
doubled  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  funds  we  are  using  for  the 
military  side  of  our  budget. 

Wheat  farmers  are  not  guaranteed 
more  than  the  $1.25  per  bushel  support 
price  on  this  wheat  which  is  not  con- 
sumed domestically,  and,  as  a  result,  un- 
less markets  are  provided  for  this  In- 
creased production,  wheat  prices  will 
probably  dip  to  the  support  level. 

No  farmer  can  survive  producing 
wheat  for  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  if  he 
does  not  receive  more  than  this,  we  may 
find  ourselves  without  the  production 
that  is  needed,  because  farmers  in  my 
part  of  the  Nation  simply  cannot  afford 
to  plant  these  extra  acreages,  even 
though  they  may  be  needed,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  lose  money  on  the  wheat  pro- 
duced. Our  farmers  must  know  whether 
this  wheat  is  to  be  used  or  if  it  will  sei-ve 
as  a  price-depressing  surplus. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  both  the 
hungry  people  of  India  and  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  farmers  will  suffer  from  this 
unreasonable  restriction.  The  entire 
world,  too,  will  share  in  the  resulting  risk 
of  further  unrest  and  revolution  by  its 
undernourished  millions  because  of  the 
administration's  failure  to  make  use  of 
our  food  production  capability  as  a  posi- 
tive weapon  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  people  of  India 
and  many  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  are  starving,  the  American 
farmer  stands  ready  and  willing  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  world  peace  and 


American  good  will  abroad  by  producing 
needed  food.  The  Congress  has  already 
provided  the  machinery  to  accomplish 
this  most  worthwhile  purpose.  It  makes 
no  sense  at  all  to  now  seriously  restrict 
and  frustrate  that  goal. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  a  very  fine  statement,  i 
share  his  reservations  with  respect  to 
the  limitations  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution. I  am  concerned  that  we  not  re- 
tard a  very  Important  task,  which  is  to 
see  to  It  that  the  great  democracy  in 
the  East.  India,  and  its  very  fine  people 
do  not  suffer  mass  starvation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  clarifica- 
tion of  the  record,  however,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  limitations  are 
stated  to  be  "on  the  basis  of  estimates 
now  available."  So  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing we  would  not  be  freezing  our- 
selves to  an  absolute  limitation  of  3 
million  tons. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
certainly  hope  not.  I  hope,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  does,  that  the 
President  is  not  looking  for  Congress  to 
serve  as  a  fall  guy  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, so  that  later,  when  his  policy  of 
restricting  the  food-for-peace  program 
brings  the  trouble  it  may  bring  around 
the  world,  he  will  be  able  to  point  the 
finger  at  us  and  say  that  we  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  short  sightedness. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  FMr.  MizeI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
with  those  who  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  267.  In  doing  so.  I  emphasize 
the  position  which  I  took  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  February  6  when  I 
spoke  out  in  favor  of  giving  special  at- 
tention to  India's  food  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion, the  statements  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  visited  India  and  who  have 
seen  for  themselves  the  extent  of  the 
food  shortage,  the  pictures  in  the  news 
magazines  of  the  undernourished  chil- 
dren and  the  dying  cattle— all  of  these 
Eiive  ample  testimony  to  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  which  millions  of  people 
face  in  that  far-off  land. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  are  starving  and  undernourished. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  meeting  as  much  of  this  critical 
need  as  we  can.  In  responding  quickly 
and  generously  we  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  come  forward  with  their  own 
contributions  to  share  in  a  burden  which 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  any  one  na- 
tion—it is  the  responsibility  of  all  na- 
tions of  good  will  to  particifmte  accord- 
ing to  their  means  and  their  capabilities. 
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But  all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  be- 
yond this  present  crisis.  To  put  India  in 
a  position  where  it  can  meet  einei-gen- 
cies  of  this  type  in  the  future,  we  must 
take  a  hand  in  teaching  them  to  help 
themselves.  In  controlling  their  popula- 
tion, in  conserving  their  resources,  in 
increasing  food  production  through  the 
application  of  methods  we  know  are 
effective  and  in  a  greater  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  self-reliance. 

We  must  be  prepared,  I  feel,  to  keep 
our  helping  hand  extended  as  long  as  it 
Is  needed  because  India  will  not  solve 
Its  tremendous  problems  overnight. 
Months,  years,  and  probably  decades  will 
be  involved,  and  we  are  the  one  nation 
in  the  world  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  recognize  its  commitments  and 
to  honor  them. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  on  the  subject,  "Why 
America  Carries  the  World's  Burden." 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
It  will  give  each  of  you  new  pride  in  the 
important  role  we  play  in  the  world. 
Let  me  quote  this  paragraph: 

Yet  every  Indication  Is  that  this  country, 
as  the  one  great  power  among  nations,  will 
be  unable  to  escape  any  part  of  Its  present 
role.  The  scope  of  that  role,  instead.  Is 
expected  to  increase,  rather  Utan  diminish 
as  an  era  of  development  opens  in  large 
areas  of  Asia. 

And  apropos  to  the  resolution  we  are 
debating  today: 

American  farmers  are  called  upon  not  only 
to  feed  the  American  people  but  also  to 
provide  food  In  Important  quantity  for  hun- 
gry people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


to  encourage  use  of  new  agricultural 
techniques  on  the  one  hand  and  an  in- 
tensified and  far-reaching  effort  to 
promote  birth  control  on  the  other. 

New  kinds  of  seeds  and  new  methods 
of  irrigation  and  fertiUzation  have 
sparked  major  changes  in  India's  500,000 
rural  villages — changes  thought  impos- 
sible of  attainment  just  a  few  years  ago. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  India's 
farmers  are  motivated  not  just  to  pro- 
duce for  their  families  but  are  adjusting 
their  sights  to  urban  markets  far  from 
their  villages. 

And  while  the  path  to  Increased  food 
production  is  being  smoothed,  ambitious 
targets  have  been  set  to  cut  the  country's 
population  growth  rate  in  half  during 
the  next  10  years. 

The  Union  Ministry  of  Health  has 
been  reorganized  and  renamed  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  Family  Planning  and 
a  variety  of^ew  birth  control  programs 
have  been  Minched. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  as  evidence 
that  America  recognizes  its  role  and 
that  it  is  prepared  to  carry  its  share  of 
the  burden. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  267, 
to  provide  emergency  food  assistance  to 
India. 

It  is  sadly  paradoxical  that  the  lives 
and  health  of  millions  in  India  are 
threatened  by  a  grave  food  shortage  while 
we  in  America  are  still  paying  some  of 
our  farmers  to  leave  their  fields  un- 
cultivated. 

But  the  answer,  unfortunately,  does 
not  lie  in  that  paradox.  With  one-half 
of  the  world's  people  facing  the  prospect 
of  famine,  no  nation  can  hope  to 
permanently  fulfill  the  food  needs  of  any 
other. 

What  we  and  other  prosperous  nations, 
can  do  is  to  help  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  find  their  own  answers 
to  their  own  problems. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  proposes 
to  do.  For  India  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
major  breakthrough  in  agriculture — a 
breakthrough  that  has  been  obscured 
by  the  droughts  of  the  last  2  years. 

A  rural  revolution  is  well  underway 
In  India,  spurred  by  ambitious  programs 


Despite  its  vast  population,  India  al- 
ready is  budgeting  more  money  per 
capita  for  birth  control  than  any  other 
nation. 

Religious  opposition  has  been  sught, 
and  it  appeals  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  results  of  the  program 
begin  to  take  effect. 

If  the  Indian  Government  continues 
its  energetic  sponsorship  of  these  two 
programs,  India  hopefully  will  have  at- 
Uined  agricultural  self-sufficiency  by  the 
mid-1970's. 

Unfortunately,  nature  has  been  harsh 
to  India's  present  and  future.  For  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  millions  of  Indians 
face  the  grim  prospect  of  death  and 
degradation  by  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

Failure  of  the  monsoon  rains  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  also  threatens 
to    slow    the    long-range    program    of 

self-help. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  India  will  require  about  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  from  abroad  to  prevent 
this  from  happening  this  year. 

The  United  States  already  is  com- 
mitted to  supplying  3.6  mUlion  tons  and 
another  700,000  tons  are  in  the  pipeline 
to  India  from  other  sources. 

House  Joint  Resolution  267  would  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  provide  an- 
other 3  million  tons,  increasing  our  total 
commitment  this  year  to  6.6  million  tons. 
The  United  States  carmot  be  expected 
to  provide  all  of  the  help  by  itself.  In 
past  years,  members  of  the  India  Aid 
Consortium,  Canada  and  Australia,  have 
also  offered  assistance  along  with  pri- 
vate contributions  from  the  Italians  and 
the  Dutch. 

We  must  support  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment's efforts  again  this  year  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  other  nations  in  helping  India 
solve  her  agricultural  problems. 

With  this  sort  of  temporary  assistance, 
we  can  help  India  move  toward  agricul- 
tural self-sufBciency  during  the  next 
decade. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  267  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrCTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
267,  with  Mr.  Monagan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

»  By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belch- 
er] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.    Chairman,    before    I    proceed.    I 
would  like  to  compliment  two  of  the  pre- 
ceding speakers  who.  in  my  judgment, 
made  especially  splendid  presentations. 
I  believe   the  gentleman   from  Kansas 
IMr.  Dole],  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  made  as  clear  and  co- 
gent an  explanation  of  this  resolution  as 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear.    I  be- 
lieve the  former  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture   Committee,    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio  [Mr.  L.mta],  gave  a  very  fine  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  low  level  of  agri- 
cultural prices  and  the  danger  that  is 
involved  in  a  continuation  of  such  a  low 
level  of  agricultural  prices.    I  pay  trib- 
ute to  both  of  those  gentlemen  for  their 
excellent  discussion  of  these  subjects. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  take 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House  to  review 
the  resolution.    This  is  a  resolution;  it  la 
not  a  bill.     This  does  not  change  the 
statutory  law.    It  does,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, express  the  will  of  the  House 
that  the  President  continue  with  the  aid 
to  India  program  on  a  rather  modest 
basis. 

I  recognize  there  are  those  who  feel, 
as  has  been  expressed  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  that  we  are  not  going  far 
enough,  that  we  are  not  committing  our- 
selves to  supply  India  with  enough  food. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  last  speaker 
and  the  gentleman  who  questioned  him 
based  their  objections.  I  respect  their 
feeling  although  I  cannot  embrace  it 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that,  on  the 
other  side,  there  are  those  who  very  sin- 
cerely feel  that  we  should  make  no  effort 
to  assist  the  Indians  or  any  others  who 
they  feel  may  not  hold  the  views  which  we 
hold  on  some  very  vital  matters. 

I  must  confess  that  from  time  to  time 
certain  officials  in  India  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  way  that  has  made  it 
hard  indeed  for  me  to  feel  that  we  should 
continue  to  give  them  any  aid.  But  when 
I  see — and  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
see — the  starving  masses  in  India,  and 
when  I  have  the  Information  which  la 
available  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
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House  relative  to  the  tragic  situation 
which  exists  in  India  today.  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  say  that  because  certain 
of  the  politicians  of  India— which  Is  a 
country  with  more  than  twice  the  popula- 
tion and  probably  four  times  the  politi- 
cians of  the  United  States — have  seen  fit 
to  be  what  seems  to  me  unduly  critical 
of  the  United  States,  that  I  should  be  a 
participant  in  the  effort  to  deny  food  to 
those  people,  who  have  done  nothing  to 
offend  our  country- — and  that  is  about 
475  million  of  the  480  million  people  of 
India.  No,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
say  that  those  people  should  be  allowed 
to  starve,  or  that  we  should  do  nothing 
for  them  because  certain  leaders  in  In- 
dia have  been  unfair  and  unduly  critical. 

What  those  politicians  in  India  are  do- 
ing is.  of  course,  what  twliticians  In  the 
United  States  have  long  done.  I  can  re- 
member— and  many  of  the  Members  can 
remember — when  a  mayor  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States  retained 
his  control  over  his  city  for  a  great  many 
years  simply  by,  as  he  said,  "twisting  the 
lion's  tail."  He  condemned  King  George 
III  of  Great  Britain  and  pointed  out 
what  a  menace  he  was  to  the  freedom 
of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  a  long  time  that  mayor  was  reelected 
and  reelected  on  the  basis  that  he  was 
protecting  his  people  from  this  great 
King  George  III  across  the  seas. 

Some  of  my  friends  across  the  Rio 
Grande  have  engaged  in  that  same  sort 
of  thing  for  a  long  time.  They  point  to 
the  "colossus  of  the  north"  and  to  what 
a  great  danger  these  people  to  the  north 
of  them  are.  and  they  condemn  the  Yan- 
kees, and  they  get  elected  time  and  again 
as  a  result. 

Those  politicians  in  India  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Since  the 
United  States  has  become  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  world,  we  arc  going  to  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  all  over  the  world 
local  politicians  are  going  to  be  critical  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  true  not  only 
for  India  but  also  for  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  we  must  have  a  little  under- 
standing. We  must  look  at  these  things 
from  a  practical  standpoint  and  recog- 
nize that  the  cruel  and  crude  expressioas 
of  some  of  the  Indian  politicians  have 
not  been  an  expression  of  the  people  of 
India.  We  have  to  forgive  those  state- 
ments. 

In  spite  of.  not  because  of,  that  kind 
of  attitude  we  have  to  go  ahead  and  help 
people  who  are  really  in  need. 

The  President  has  the  power,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  enter  into  agreements 
under  Public  Law  480  which  might 
extend  aid  to  India  in  the  future  and 
without  limit  as  to  amount.  But  the 
President  has  recognized,  and  I  believe 
properly,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  that  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  He  has  therefore  asked, 
in  effect,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
with  an  additional  ald-to-India  program. 

He  has  suggested,  and  I  believe  wisely, 
that  such  a  program  be  circumscribed  so 
that  we  would  require  participation  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 


and  we  provide  for  that  participation  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  suggested,  and  I 
believe  very  wisely,  that  we  call  upon  the 
Indians  to  do  substantially  more  than 
they  have  done  in  regard  to  helping 
themselves.  I  believe  that  Is  wise  and 
that  It  is  proper.  We  do  call  on  the  In- 
dians to  do  more  for  themselves. 

That  kind  of  self-help  could  take  a 
great  many  forms.  One  form  Is  that 
they  could  put  more  of  their  land  Into 
the  production  of  food.  I  do  not  know 
the  acreage  of  all  nonfood  crops  in  In- 
dia, but  I  happen  to  be  a  little  more 
familiar  with  cotton,  and  I  happen  to 
kjiow  that  there  are  20  million  acres  of 
cotton  in  India,  which  Is  almost  twice  as 
much  as  there  was  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  I  know  they  do  not  need  to 
grow  that  much.  I  know  they  could  grow 
food  on  that  land.  Of  course,  we  could 
supply  them  with  cotton  much  more 
easily  than  with  food. 

I  believe  that  people  who  are  hungry 
ought  to  cooperate  with  the  people  who 
are  willing  to  help  them.  I  believe  that 
India  ought  to  do  more  for  herself.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  Iiidia  are  surely 
willing  to  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by 
at  least  as  much  as  American  cotton 
farmers  cut  their  own  acreage  last  year, 
which  was  approximately  28  percent. 

The  gentleman  suggested  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  India  was  plagued  with 
rats.  I  presume  she  is.  It  is  true  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Dole] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  I  vi.sited  over  a  large  part  of  India 
last  December.    I  did  not  see  rat  one. 

Of  course.  I  believe  one  could  go  on 
my  farm  down  in  McLennan  County, 
Tex.,  and  probably  he  would  not  see  any 
rats,  but  I  know  there  are  rats  there.  I 
know  they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  know  we  ourselves  are  suffering  very 
substantial  losses  to  rodents. 

I  certainly  would  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestions that  India  our'ht  to  do  more 
toward  eliminating  the  rat  plague  and  all 
other  pla-'.ues 

When  it  comes  to  the  final  analysis, 
the  question  is,  are  we  going  to  help 
these  people  avoid  starvation''  And  they 
are  starving.  Some  of  the  Members  have 
seen  the  recent  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
showing  some  of  the  starving  babies  and 
showing  some  of  the  dying  sacred  cows. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  cow  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  problem  in  India,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  you  and  I  are  going  to 
be  able  to  s.^lvc  It.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  get  people  to  change  their  religious 
convictions  so  easily  simply  by  passing  a 
resolution,  and  this  Is  a  religious  prob- 
lem there.  You  will  not  change  it  simply 
by  condemning  it.  It  Is  unfortunate,  but 
it  makes  the  whole  problem  more  diffi- 
cult. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have 
come  to  the  House  with  a  very  reason- 
able resolution  and  one  which  provides 
aid  for  India  and  insists  that  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  participate  in  that  aid 
and  one  which  calls  upon  India  to  help 
to  contribute  a  larger  share  of  self -pro- 
duction rather  than  calling  on  us  for 
more  aid. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  be  ap- 
proved by  a  substantial  vote. 

Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
In  approaching  the  debate  on  this  reso- 
lution, I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  is  such  that  it 
does  not  amend  existing  law.  I  would 
like  to  specifically  point  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  14,  the  sentence 
that  states  that  "this  resolution  does  not 
amend  existing  law,  but  it  sets  forth  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,"  and  then  goes 
on  to  cite  the  four  main  points  in  the 
resolution. 

I  would  also  point  out  on  page  15  of 
the  committee  report  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

In  endorsing  the  stated  Presidential  pol- 
icy  and  In  submitting  the  proposed  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  wishes  to  point 
out  again  that  House  Joint  Resolution  267  U 
not  amendatory  of  existing  law  and  is  not 
Intended  to  be  an  Irrevocable  restriction  on 
the  power  the  President  holds  to  meet  the 
circumstances  as  they  may  exl.st  In  India  In 
the  months  ahe.-id. 

Furthermore,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  during  the 
hearings  before  the  committee,  engaged 
in  a  colloquy  with  Secretary  Freeman 
that  is  a  part  of  the  record  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  ample  authoi'ity,  with 
or  without  this  resolution. 

Therefore,  it  is  clearly  understood  by 
everybody  here  today  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than 
the  expression  of  congressional  policy  to 
ratify  what  the  President  has  already 
decided. 

I  personally  have  deep  reservations 
about  this  method  of  handling  legisla- 
tion. 

It  seems  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  President  would  seek  to  put  Congress 
on  record  on  something  that  he  has  al- 
ready decided,  and  It  leaves  us  little 
choice  to  dispute  it. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  amend  this 
resolution  today  to  provide  for  5  million 
tons  Instead  of  3  million  tons,  or  SlOO 
million  Instead  of  $190  mllhon,  such  an 
action  would  have  absolutely  no  binding 
legal  effect  on  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  he  could  still  do  what  he 
thought  desirable  under  the  authority  of 
the  law. 

The  last  Congress  amended  Public 
Law  480  in  many  respects.  I  have  be- 
fore me  here  a  copy  of  that  law,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  just  one  section  of  it 
in  regard  to  congressional  policy  con- 
cerning the  emphasis  on  self -help  in  the 
developing  countries  such  as  India: 

SELF-HELP    MEASTTRES 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Before  entering  info  agree- 
ments with  developing  countries  for  tiic  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commixllties  on 
whatever  terms,  the  President  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
Is  undertaking  wherever  practicable  self- 
help  measures  to  Increase  per  capita  produc- 
tion and  improve  the  means  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities,  In- 
cluding: 

"(1)  devoting  land  resources  to  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  food  rather  than  to  the 
production  of  nonfood  crops — especially  non- 
food crops  In  world  surplus; 

•'(2)  development  of  the  agricultural 
chemical,  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
transportation  and  other  necessary  indus- 
tries through  private  enterprise; 

"(3)  training  and  Instructing  farmers  in 
agricultural  methods  and  techniques; 
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"(4)  constructing  adequate  storage  facili- 
ties; 

••(5)  Improving  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion systems; 

"(6)  creating  a  favorable  environment  for 
private  enterprise  and  Investment,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  utilizing  available 
technical  know-how; 

"(7 1  establishing  and  maintaining  Gov- 
ernment policies  to  Insure  adequate  incen- 
tives to  producers;  and 

'•(8)  establishing  and  expanding  Institu- 
tions for  adaptive  agricultural  research;  and 

■■(9)  allocating  for  these  purposes  suffi- 
cient national  budgetary  and  foreign  ex- 
change resources  (Including  those  supplied 
by  bi;.iteral,  multilateral  and  consortium  aid 
programs)  and  local  currency  resources  (re- 
sulting from  loans  or  grants  to  recipient  gov- 
ernments of  the  proceeds  of  local  currency 

Bales  I . 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  m  agreements  with  nations 
not  engaged  In  armed  conflict  against  Com- 
munist forces  or  against  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
foreign  currencies  set  aside  for  purposes 
other  than  those  In  sections  104(a).  (b).  (e), 
and  (])  shall  be  allocated  for  the  self-help 
me.isures  set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(CI  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  title  shall  describe  the  progrr.m  which 
the  recipient  country  Is  undertaking  to  Im- 
prove its  production,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities;  and  shall 
provide  for  termination  of  such  agreement 
whenever  the  President  finds  that  such  pro- 
gram is  not  being  adequately  developed. 

"Sec.  110.  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered 
Into  under  this  title  during  any  calendar 
year  which  will  call  for  an  appropriation  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion in  an  amount  In  excess  of  $1,900,000,000, 
plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  In  prior  years 
have  been  called  or  will  call  for  appropria- 
tions to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  amounts  less  than  authorized 
for  such  prior  years." 

(C)  By  amending  title  11  to  read  as 
follows : 


Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  endorsing  the  Presidents 
authority  mean  that  every  time  the 
President  makes  a  Public  Law  480 
agreement  with  dozens  of  countries 
that  benefit  in  the  program,  v.e  here  in 
the  Congress  adopt  a  resolution  endors- 
ing it? 

When  an  agreement  Is  proposed  for 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Kenya,  Vietnam,  Pak- 
istan, and  so  forth,  will  the  House  be 
flooded  with  a  series  of  resolutions  say- 
ing, "Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  agree  with 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  in  each  of 
these  agreements?" 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congress  by  law  has  given  the  President 
ample  authority  to  execute  and  admin- 
ister this  food-for-peace  progiv".  ^^^^ 
It  is  my  hope  that  as  one  MembeMb  this 
House,'  that  he  take  all  appropriamsteps 
to  meet  the  needs  of  hungry  people  in 
India  and  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
mandates  that  are  now  In  Public  Law 
480. 

I  thought  this  might  be  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  the  American 
farmer,  particularly  the  grain  producer, 
is  being  called  upon  to  produce  grain  at 
market  prices  well  below  parity.  For 
example,  the  February  1967  price  in  the 
marketplace  for  wheat,  as  reported  by 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture,  was  only  58  percent 
of  parity.  For  grain  sorghum,  it  was 
only  76  percent  of  parity.  In  other 
words,  the  market  prices  for  these  two 
grains  that  are  to  be  sliipped  to  India  are 
bringing  the  farmer  well  below  the  fair 
market  price. 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  other 
facts  that  are  pertinent  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  legislation: 

The   farmer   is   receiving    13   percent 
less  today  than  in  1952  for  his  products. 
Sixty  percent  of   the  cost  of  food  is 
added  on  after  it  leaves  the  farm. 

Ten  years  ago,  25  percent  of  a  man's 
income  was  spent  for  food;  today  only 
18  percent  of  a  man's  income  is  spent 
for  food. 

We  had  15  million  people  living  on 
the  farms  in  1960;  today  there  are  less 
than  12  million  people  living  on  the 
frrms.  with  actually  less  than  4  million 
doing  the  farming  and  100,000  farmers 
a  year  leaving  this  business. 

The  average  age  of  the  American 
farmer  Is  now  58  years  and  only  2  out 
of  every  100  boys  bom  on  a  farm  are 
now  choosing  agriculture  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

Farm  indebtedness  since  1960  has  in- 
creased 66  percent,  to  an  all-time  high 
of  $41.6  billion.  In  1960  it  was  S24.8 
billion.  Since  1960  increased  interest 
rates  have  cost  the  American  farmer 
$800  million. 

We  are  told  that  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  our  surplus. 

When  Secretary  Freeman  appeared  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee  early  this 
year,  I  asked  him  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities that  had  been  disposed  of  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  he  Informed 
me  that  it  was  $15  billion  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  we  sold  for  soft 
currencies  approximately  $15  billion 
worth  of  commodities  under  Public  Law 
480.  Of  that  amount,  roughly  $1.5  bil- 
lion has  been  used  by  us  to  pay  the  cost 
of  our  embassies  and  our  market  pro- 
motion. The  other  $13.5  billion,  roughly, 
has  gone  to  the  receiving  coimtrj'  either 
In  terms  of  grants  under  the  economic 
development  programs  or  in  terms  of 
loans  which  are  subsequently  paid  into 
the  economic  development  of  the  receiv- 
ing country  as  well. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Freeman : 

What  I  was  driving  at  here,  perhaps,  is 
the  use  of  our  foreign  aid  dollars  to  pur- 
chase our  own  products  so  that  the  end 
result  Is  an  Increase  In  our  overall  indebted- 
ness, and  if  this  Is  Increasing  our  overall  In- 
debtedness because  of  the  program,  we  In  the 
end  really  are  not  getting  anywhere. 


I  asked  Mr.  Freeman : 

What  was  the  loss  In  dollars  by  the  Com- 
modity  Credit   Corporation   this   past    year? 

His  answer  to  this  question  was: 
I  think  It  has  been  about  1.4  billion  dol- 
lars to  partially  restore  capital  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

According  to  a  recent  appraisal  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Congress 
appropriated  $3.6  billion  to  reimburse 
CCC  for  unreimbursed  losses  for  fiscal 
1965  and  the  remainder  of  the  loss  for 
fiscal  1964.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1967  and  after  the  appropriations  were 


enacted,  there  remained  on  the  books  of 
the  Corporation  a  total  of  $4  billion  in 
unreimbursed  losses. 

Under  this  policy  we  provide  huge 
amounts  of  grains  to  such  areas  at 
growers  prices  far  below  price  goals  of 
farm  programs. 

Farm  product  prices  have  declined  6.2 
percent  since  a  peak  reached  last 
August— this  despite  the  fact  that  sur- 
pluses have  been  greatly  reduced  and  de- 
mand continues  strong  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Estimates  are  that  farm  income 
this  year  will  be  down  5  percent  from 
last  year. 

Farmers  should  noJ^be  called  upon  to 
subsidize  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  of 
using  American  food  to  aid  and  stabilize 
needy  areas. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  resolution  and  realize  the  concern 
of  many  people  about  India's  cows.  Re- 
cently I  read  an  interesting  article,  "The 
Myth  of  the  Sacred  Cow,"  by  Marvin 
Harris,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1967  issue  of  the  magazine  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  statements 
on  many  occat^ions  to  the  effect  that  the 
Indiai^s  could  have  more  food  if  they 
only  ate  their  cows  or,  at  least,  kill  them. 
However,  I  find  this  Ls  an  extremely 
interesting  article  and  when  we  parlia- 
mentarily  go  back  into  the  House.  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  include  it  with  my  re- 
marks and  al.so  to  include  a  New  York 
Times  news  item  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairmai^.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  production  of  Indian 
cows  is  413  pounds  per  year.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  compares  with  my  own  farm 
where  we  produced  a  little  bit  over  12.- 
000  pounds  per  cow  pei;year. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  u  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  they  need  the  bullocks. 
They  claim,  therefore,  that  they  need 
the  cows  with  which  to  produce  the  bul- 
locks, Mr.  Chairman,  in  essentially  the 
same  fashion  as  we  in  the  past  used 
horses  as  the  form  of  motive  power  with 
which  to  cultivate  our  crops. 

Also.  Mr.  Cliairman,  it  is  further  stat- 
ed that  ti:e  cows  and  bullocks  produce 
800  million  tons  of  manure  which  has 
annually  been  bequeathed  to  the  Indian 
countryside  and  300  million  tons  wliich 
are  consumed  in  cookery,  representing  a 
B.t.u.  of  35  million  tons  of  coal  or  68 
million  tons  of  wood. 

This  is  an  interesting  explanation  of 
Indian  attitudes  toward  their  cows. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  Myth  or  the  Sacred  Cow 
(By  Marvin  Harris) 
"New  Delhi.  December  1. — Prime  Minister 
Indu-a  Gandhi  appealed  today  to  India's  holy 
men   to   stop   fasting   and   agitating   against 
cow  sluughter. 

"In  an  effort  to  halt  the  spreading  wave 
of  fasts  by  the  saffron-clad  Hindu  Sadhua, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  wrote  directly  to  Mual  Shushll 
Kumar,  president  of  the  All-Party  Cow  Pro- 
tection Campaign  Committee. 

"The  Muni  has  announced  his  Intention  of 
starting  a  fast  tomorrow  to  demand  a  nation- 
wide ban  on  the  slaughter  of  cows,  which 
are  revered  by  Hindus  as  symbols  of  abun- 
dance but  whose  meat  la  often  eaten  by 
India's  Moslem  minority. 
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"On  Nov.  7  thousands  of  demonstrators. 
led  by  a  group  of  holy  men  smeared  with 
white  ash  and  draped  with  garlands  of  marl- 
golds,  rioted  In  front  of  Parliament.  Eight 
persons  were  killed  and  47  Injured."  {The 
New  York  Times.  Dec.  2,  196€). 

Among  the  popular  myths  of  cultural 
anarchy,  none  is  more  widely  accepted  than 
that  of  the  Indian  sacred  ccw.  Protected  by 
Hindu  taboo  from  being  slaughtered  and 
eaten,  these  supposedly  useless  animals  wan- 
der about  at  will.  Impeding  traffic  and.  It  Is 
reported,  damaging  crops.  Indeed,  In  some 
parts  of  India,  aged  cattle  are  even  housed 
in   Gosadans — bovine   old-age  homes. 

But  the  myth  of  the  sacred  cow  la  part  of 
a  widespread  overemphasis  on  the  misman- 
agement of  food  production  by  primitive  and 
peaaant  peoples.  One  often  hears,  especially 
In  these  times  of  vast  aid  programs  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world,  that 
Irrational  Ideologies  and  customs  prevent  the 
effective   use   of   available   food   resovirces. 

In  the  case  of  the  sacred  cow,  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Indian  dairy  indxutry  la 
among  the  least  efHclent  In  the  world.  In 
India,  the  average  annual  yield  of  whole 
mllli  per  cow  haa  been  reported  at  413  pounds, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  over  5,000 
pounds  In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  of  the  79.4  million  cows  main- 
tained m  1961,  only  20.1  million  were  milk 
producers.  Among  the  47.2  million  cows  over 
three  years  old.  27.2  million  were  dry  and/or 
not  calved.  If  we  go  on  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  India  can  make  no  profit  from 
the  negligible  slaughter  of  Its  enormous  cat- 
tle supply,  we  have  completed  the  case  for 
the  great  cattle  bungle.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  1959  Ford  Foundation  report  on 
India's  food  problem: 

"There  Is  widespread  recognition,  not  only 
among  <^rimai  husbandry  ofBclals,  but  among 
citizens  generally,  that  India's  cattle  popula- 
tion la  far  In  excess  of  the  available  supplies 
of  fodder  and  feed.  ...  At  least  one  third, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  one  half,  of  the  In- 
dian cattle  population  may  be  regarded  as 
surplus  In  relation  to  feed  supply." 

This  view  Is  endorsed  by  government  agron- 
omists, and  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion insists  that  "the  large  animal  population 
Is  more  a  liability  than  an  asset  in  view  of 
our  limited  land  resource."  Because  of  the 
perpetual  food  shortage  for  himians  In  In- 
dia, refusal  to  slaughter  cattle  seems  to  prove 
that  the  mysterious  has  triumphed  over  the 
practical.  Some  would  even  have  us  believe 
that  in  order  to  preserve  his  cow  the  Individ- 
ual farmer  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life.    Such  Is  the  myth  of  the  sacred  cow. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  cow  complex 
In  India  Involves  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing two  questions:  (1)  Is  It  true  that  the 
rate  of  reproduction  and  survival  of  the  In- 
dian fxjpulatlon  Is  lowered  as  a  result  of 
the  compietltlon  betwe«n  man  and  cattle  for 
scarce  resources?  (2)  Would  the  removal  of 
the  Hindu  taboo  on  slaughter  substantially 
modify  the  ecology  of  Indian  food  produc- 
tion? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  that  the 
relation  between  man  and  cattle — both  cows 
and  bullocks — Is  not  competitive,  but  sym- 
biotic. The  most  obvious  part  of  this  sym- 
biosis Is  the  role  played  by  male  cattle  In 
cultivation.  Indian  farming  Is  based  on  plow 
agriculture,  to  which  cattle  contribute  up  to 
46  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost,  exclusive  of 
transport  and  other  activities.  Obviously, 
tractors  are  not  a  realistic  alternative. 

Despite  the  existence  of  96.3  million  bul- 
locks, of  which  68.6  million  are  working  ani- 
mals. India  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  such 
animals.  It  1»  generally  agreed  that  a  pair 
of  bullocks  Is  the  minimum  xmlt  for  culti- 
vation. But  a  conservatively  estimated  60 
million  rural  households  dispooe  of  only  80 
million  working  cattle  and  buffaloes.  This 
would  mean  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
India'*  farmers  may  be  short  of  the  technical 
minimum.    Moreover,  under  existing  prop- 


erty relations  the  bullocks  cannot  be  shared 
among  several  households  without  further 
lowering  the  productivity  of  marginal  farms. 
M.  B.  Desai,  an  Indian  economist,  explains 
why:  ".  .  .  over  vast  areas,  sowing  and  har- 
vesting operations,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  begin  simultaneously  with  the  out- 
break of  the  first  showers  and  the  maturing 
of  crops  respectively  and  especially  the  for- 
mer has  got  to  be  put  through  quickly  dur- 
ing the  first  ph:ise  of  the  monsoon.  Under 
these  circumstances,  reliance  by  a  farmer 
on  another  for  bullocks  Is  highly  risky  and 
he  has  got,  therefore,  to  maintain  his  own 
pair." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  draft  animals,  which 
appear  to  be  superlluoua  from  tlie  point  of 
view  of  what  would  be  needed  In  a  perfectly 
engineered  society,  turn  out  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  sufQclent  In  the  actual  con- 
text of  Indian  agriculture. 

But  what  of  the  cows?  The  first  thing  to 
note  Is  again  obvious.  No  cows,  no  bullocks. 
Of  course,  the  Issue  Is  not  so  easily  settled. 
Although  the  need  for  bullocks  establishes 
the  need  for  cows,  It  does  not  establish  the 
need  for  80  million  of  them.  We  are,  how- 
ever, coming  closer  to  the  answer,  because 
we  now  know  that  to  the  value  of  the  milk 
and  milk  products  produced  by  the  cows,  we 
must  add  the  value  of  the  69  million  male 
traction  animals  also  produced. 

Among  the  other  immediate  and  Important 
contributions  of  the  cow  Is  the  dung.  In 
addition  to  the  relatively  minor  value  of 
dung  as  plaster  In  house  construction,  this 
material  Is  India's  main  cooking  fuel.  In- 
dia's grain  crops  cannot  be  metabolized  by 
human  beings  without  cooking.  C!oal  and 
oil  are,  of  course,  prohibitively  expensive  for 
the  peasant  family.  Thus,  dung  alone  pro- 
vides the  needed  energy,  and  cattle  provide 
the  dung  on  a  lavish  scale.  Of  the  800  mil- 
lion tons  annually  bequeathed  the  Indian 
countryside,  300  million  are  consumed  In 
cookery.  This  amount  Is  the  Btu  equivalent 
of  35  million  tons  of  coal  or  68  million  tons 
of  wood,  an  impressive  amount  of  Btu's  to  be 
plugged  Into  an  energy  system. 

Of  the  remaining  500  million  tons  of  dung, 
the  largest  part  Is  used  for  manuring.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  160  million  tons  of 
this  manure  Is  "wasted  on  hillsides  and 
roads,"  but  it  must  be  noted  that  some  of 
this  probably  re-enters  the  ecological  system, 
since,  as  we  shall  see  In  a  moment,  the  cattle 
depend  upon  hillsides  and  roads  for  much  of 
their  sustenance.  (Needless  to  say,  the  In- 
tensive rainfall  agriculture  characteristic  of 
large  parts  of  the  sxibcontinent  Is  dependent 
upon  manuring  So  vital  is  this  contribution 
that  one  scholar  argues  that  substitutes  for 
the  manure  consumed  as  fuel  "must  be  sup- 
plied, and  lavishly,  even  at  a  financial  loss 
to  government.") 

In  the  present  context,  the  most  Important 
point  to  note  about  the  fuel  and  manure 
functions  of  India's  cattle  Is  that  old,  dry. 
barren  animals  do  not  cease  to  provide  dung. 
On  this  score  alone,  one  might  expect  more 
caution  before  the  conclusion  Is  reached  that 
the  sacred  cow  Is  a  useless  luxury. 

Two  additional  contributions  by  cattle,  In- 
cluding cows,  remain  to  be  mentioned.  In 
1962  India  produced  16  million  cattle  hides. 
Much  of  this  output  Is  consumed  In  the 
manufacture  of  leather  products  vital  to  the 
traditional  farming  technology.  In  addition, 
despite  the  Hindu  proscription,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  beef  Is  eaten.  Those  who 
stress  the  qualntness  of  the  beef-eating  ta- 
boo fall  to  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  In  India  who  have  no  caste 
to  lose.  Not  only  are  there  some  55  million 
members  of  exterior  or  untouchable  groups, 
many  of  whom  will  consume  beef  If  given 
the  opportunity,  but  there  are  also  several 
millions  more  who  are  pagan.  Christian,  or 
Moslem.  It  seems  likely  that  a  high  pro- 
pKjrtlon  of  the  20  million  bovlnes  that  die 
each  year  get  eaten.  Moreover,  It  la  quite 
clear  that  not  all  these  cattle  die  a  natural 


death.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  extent  of 
the  agitation  for  antlslaughter  bills  reveaU 
how  widespread  the  slaughter  actually  is. 

We  see  that  to  the  contribution  of  the  cow 
as  a  producer  of  nulk.  we  must  add  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  bullocks,  manure,  fuel,  aad 
hides.  The  extent  of  the  symbiosis  between 
man  and  cow,  however,  is  not  thereby  demon- 
strated. There  still  remains  the  f>os3lblllty 
that  all  these  needs  could  be  met  at  a  lower 
energy  or  monetary  cost  per  peasant  house- 
hold by  reducing  the  number  of  aged  cows 
that  the  peasant  tolerates  in  his  menage. 
To  prove  that  the  ecosystem  under  discussion 
is  essentially  adaptive  for  human  life  it  must 
be  shown  that  resources  consumed  by  the 
cows,  old  and  young,  do  not,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  'the  peasant's  balance  sheet,  out- 
weigh the  enumerated  contributions.  This 
proof  Is  fairly  easy  to  establish. 

Note,  first  of  all.  that  one  of  the  most  per- 
sisient  professional  complaints  against  the 
scared  cow  Is  that  the  beasts  wander  all  over 
the  place,  cluttering  up  the  markets,  rail- 
road stations,  and  roadsides.  Many  authori- 
ties seem  not  to  inquire  whj^U  this  wan- 
dering takes  place  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cow.  since  presumably  she  has  re- 
mained uninformed  of  her  sacred  privileges 
The  cow  Is  wandering  about  because  she  u 
hungry  aad  Is  looking  for  food — in  the 
ditches,  around  the  base  of  telegraph  poles, 
between  the  railroad  ties,  along  the  hillsides, 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  where  something 
edible  has  reared  its  head.  The  sacred  cow 
Is  an  exploited  scavenger,  a  mere  walking 
skeleton  for  most  of  the  year,  precisely  be- 
cause her  ecological  niche  is  removed  from 
th^t  of  human  food  crops. 

An  ecological  explanation  of  why  so  many 
cows  are  kept  Is  now  possible;  Each  farmer 
needs  his  own  pair  of  bullocks.  Lacking 
cash,  he  cannot  atTord  to  buy  these  animals. 
Rather  than  risk  going  Into  debt  at  usurious 
rates,  he  prefers  to  try  to  breed  bulls  (which 
he  will  exchange  later  for  bullocks).  Since 
all  the  available  land  Is  given  over  to  human 
food  crops,  the  breeding  cows  must  scavenge 
for  their  food.  Being  undernourished,  they 
breed  irregularly.  The  farmer  refrains  from 
culling  uncalved  animals  since  they  convert 
grain  by-products  and  scrub  vegetation  Into 
VLsefuI  dung.  Meanwhile,  there  Is  always  a 
chance  that  the  cow  will  eventually  conceive. 
If  a  female  calf  le  born,  the  scrub  and  chafl 
are  converted  Into  milk,  while  the  calf  is 
gradually  starved  to  death.  In  the  long  run, 
the  more  cows  an  Individual  farmer  owns. 
the  gre.iter  the  likelihood  that  he  can  re- 
place his  bullocks  without  going  Into  debt. 
This  explanation  does  not  involve  refer- 
ences to  ahlmsa,  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the 
sanclty  of  life.  Instead,  the  large  number  of 
cows  and  bullocks  Is  seen  as  the  result  of 
ecological  pressures  generated  by  the  human 
population's  struggle  to  maintain  itself. 
Ahlmsa  may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  ideo- 
logical expression  of  these  pressures;  In  other 
words,  ahlmsa  Itself  derives  power  and 
sustenance  from  the  material  rewards  It  con- 
fers ufKsn  both  men  and  animals. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  under 
consideration.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
basic  ecology  of  Indian  cattle  production  Is 
not  a  mere  reflex  of  the  Hindu  taboo  on 
slaughter.  Removing  that  taboo  might 
temporarily  alter  the  ecosystem.  In  the  long 
run.  however,  the  rate  at  which  cattle  are 
presently  slaughtered  In  India  is  governed  by 
the  ability  of  the  peasantry  to  slaughter 
them  without  Impairing  the  production  of 
traction  animals,  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  mlli. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  least  efficient 
way  to  convert  solar  energy  into  comestibles 
Is  to  Impose  an  animal  converter  between 
plant  and  man.  Hence,  It  is  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  India  could,  without  major  tech- 
noenvironmental  innovations,  support  any 
large  number  of  animals  whoae  prtnclptl 
function  was  to  supply  animal  protein.  It 
haa  ahready  b«en  ahown  that  the  supply  of 
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beef  Is  now  one  of  the  functions  of  the  cattle 
complex,  but  this  must  necessarily  remain 
a  marginal  or  tertiary  attribute  of  the 
ecosytem.  As  a  mater  of  fact.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  any  large-scale  drift  toward  animal 
slaughter  before  the  traction,  fuel,  and 
manure  needs  of  the  productive  cycle  were 
met  would  Immediately  Jeopardize  the  lives 
of  tens  of  millions  of  Indians. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rarick]. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  with  some  compassion  in  my 
heart  because  I  too  want  no  one  in  the 
world  to  go  hungi-y  if  they  are  deserving, 
and  are  putting  forth  some  effort.  I  rise 
to  speak  not  for  India,  but  for  America. 
As  Representatives  of  our  people,  very 
shortly  each  of  us  is  going  to  be  asked  to 
raise  the  income  taxes  on  our  folks  back 
home.  'What  has  India  done  as  far  as 
raising  income  taxes  to  take  care  of  the 
burden  of  its  own  people?  Certainly  we 
know  that  they  do  have  hard  cash,  be- 
cause in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
committee,  he  said  that  agriculture  was 
second  only  to  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  as- 
sume there  are  people  starving— or  at 
least  hungry— in  India,  what  in  our 
hearts  can  we  think  of  a  nation  that  puts 
its  hard-earned  cash  in  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  and  comes  forward  with  no  tax 
increase  or  action  to  buy  food  from  the 
American  farmer? 

Mv  colleagues,  if  national  defense  is 
the  No.  1  spender  of  India,  who  are 
they  defending  against?  Communism? 
Where  have  we  seen  their  boys  in  Viet- 
nam? Where  have  we  seen  their  voice  in 
support  of  some  of  our  leaders,  as  your 
sons  and  your  constituents'  sons  back 
home  fight  today  in  Vietnam? 

■We  Americans  are  fighting  the  war  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia.  We  are  now  asked  also  to  feed  the 
multitudes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  take  all 
of  the  grain  in  our  reserves  and  place  it 
in  India,  there  would  still  be  Indians  who 
are  hungry. 

How  the  Members  of  this  House  vote 
is  their  conscience,  but  I  must  vote  for 
my  people.    I  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  to 
make  a  few  observations. 

First  of  all,  I  would  be  much  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  has  happened 
under  the  tobacco  provision  in  the  food- 
for-India  bill  that  went  through  the 
House  a  couple  of  years  ago,  or  when- 
ever it  was — these  food-for-India  bills, 
and  resolutions  come  so  fast  that  I  can- 
not keep  up  with  them.  I  do  wonder  how 
much  tobacco  we  have  sent  in  the  guise 
of  food  for  the  starving  people  of  India? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Poage)  talks  about  the  "un- 
derstanding" that  we  must  have.  If  I 
am  correctly  informed  we  have  had  about 
$3.5  billion  worth  of  this  same  kind  of 
"understandinB"  in  10  years  or  less,  and 
they  are  still  starving  in  India,  and  they 
will  continue  to  starve  in  India  with  or 
\^1thout  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman  from 
CXin 381— Part  5 


Louisiana  I  Mr.  Rarick]  well  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  you  could  ship  all  our  sur- 
plus food  grains  to  India  and  there  would 
still  be  hungry  and  starving  people. 

And  what  about  the  other  hungry 
millions  around  the  world? 

I  have  read  the  committee  report  on 
this  resolution  backward  and  forward. 
I  have  read  the  so-called  agreements  in 
this  report,  and  I  do  not  find  a  single 
mention  of  the  fact  that  India,  which 
had  5  milUon  or  more  men  under  arms 
in  World  War  II,  has  agreed  to  send  a 
single  combat  soldier  to  Vietnam  to  help 
us  out. 

On  whose  threshold  is  this  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Asia?  Is  it  on  our 
threshold  or  is  it  on  their  threshold? 
There  is  not  one  word — and  appar- 
ently nobody  wanted  to  talk  about  it — 
not  one  word  concerning  any  form  of 
reciprocity.  It  is  American  blood  that 
is  being  spilled  over  there  today,  and  no 
matter  what  we  do  we  get  no  help  from 
India  in  the  department  of  fighting  and 
dying. 

What  we  are  getting  is  fellow  travelers 
from  India  who  travel  to  Moscow  to  im- 
dermine  our  position  in  Vietnam.  That 
is  what  we  are  getting  for  all  of  this. 

I  wonder  how  much  India  has  spent 
with  the  Russians  for  arms?  I  wonder 
if  the  committee  went  into  the  question 
of  how  much  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  taken  out  of  the  till  and  sent 
to  Russia  for  arms  Instead  of  buying  food 
for  the  hungry? 

I  wonder  how  much  gold  they  bought — 
the  government  and  private  citizens  of 
India— in  the  last  year?  Some  reports 
say  that  they  have  paid  as  high  as  $90 
an  oimce  for  gold. 

It  is  time  we  quit  raiding  American 
taxpayers  to  send  food  to  India. 

I  got  my  fill  of  It  the  last  time  out  and 
stated  then  that  It  would  be  the  last 
time  around  for  me.  Yet.  here  you  are 
again  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

I  also  note  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress  that  previous  grain 
shipments  be  properly  disposed  of. 

I  wonder,  too,  how  much  of  this  is  going 
over  as  flour?  And  how  much  is  going 
over  as  whole  grain?  I  can  understand 
some  of  the  interest  around  here  today 
if  it  is  wheat.  But  there  is  another  party 
at  interest  and  that  is  the  American  tax- 
payer who  is  footing  this  bill — close  to 
$3.5  bllUon  In  the  last  10  years.  I  won- 
der how  much  more  in  foreign  aid  and 
other  forms  of  aid  to  India  In  addition  to 
the  feed  grains  that  have  been  dished 
out?  And  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  more  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  we  have  put  into  India,  a  country 
that  shows  no  disposition — no  disposi- 
tion whatever  to  help  us  but  rather  to 
undermine  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
resolution  as  I  think  you  can  gather. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  BrcwnI. 

Mr.  BUOWS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  a'm  rising  only  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my 
own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 


for  the  opportunity  of  answering  some 

of  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection. 

it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWNof  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  yielding  time  to  me  at  this 
point.  He  has  made  a  very  statesman- 
like presentation  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  267,  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  those  remarks  and  to  join  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

I  requested  time  at  this  point  because 
I  was  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  remarks 
of  the  two  preceding  speakers,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Rarick],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
While  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  their 
contribution   to   the  Congress,  and   for 
their  undoubted  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  I  want  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  their  analysis  and 
criticism  of  this  measure,  which  supports 
the  President  in  providing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural assistance  to  the  500  mUlion  people 
of  India,  may  actually  be  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.    I  am  afraid 
that  if   their   views   were   to   prevail   it 
might  lead  to  consequences  which  coiUd 
deeply  endanger  the  very  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  entire  world. 

I  would  like  to  support  this  view  by 
pointing  to  the  results  of  the  recently 
completed  elections  held  in  India.    This 
election  was  a  near  catastrophy  to  the 
ruling  Congress  Party  of  India,  the  party 
which  has  represented  some  degree  of 
progress,  stability,  and  commitment  to 
democratic  goals  since  India  gained  her 
independence  from  Britain.     The  Con- 
gress Party,  as  a  result  of  this  election, 
will  have  a  ruling  majority  in  only  8  of 
the  16  states  of  India.    Five  of  13  Cabmet 
ministers   in   the    national   government 
were  defeated,  and  a  host  of  state  Cabi- 
net officials.     The  electorate  voted  out 
of   power   a   Congress   Party -controlled 
government  in  the  State  of  Madras  that 
had  long  been  considered  a  model  gov- 
ernment.   The  State  of  Kerala  gave  a 
large  majority  to  a  Peking -oriented  Com- 
mimist  Party.    In  most  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments the  far  left  and  the  far  nght 
were  strengthened,  at  the  expense  of  the 
moderate  elements.     The  relations  be- 
tween the  national  government  and  the 
state  governments  are  seriously   weak- 
ened, leaving  the  specter  of  the  possible 
Balkanization  of  India. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Undoubtedly 
a  major  factor  was  the  discontent  arising 
from  drought  and  famine  in  large  parts 
of  the  country.  Probably  the  failure  of 
the  government  to  produce  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in 
general  economic  level  that  was  promised 
and  expected  all  contributed  to  the  Con- 
gress Party  setback. 

But  another  large  factor  was  the  fact 
that  India  has  moved  closer  to  U.S.  policy 
in  many  areas  over  the  past  few  years. 
Our  efforts  to  use  food  as  a  political  wea- 
pon to  force  a  closer  alinement  of  United 
States  and  Didian  policies,  to  force  her 
to  depart  from  her  historic  policy  of  non- 
alinement  and  neutralism — undoubtedly 
helped  swell  the  number  of  anti-Congress 
votes. 
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In  other  words,  a  U.S.  policy  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  holding  out  the 
promise  of  food  and  economic  assistance 
in  return  for  subservience  to  U.S.  policy 
may  have  materially  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  a  formerly  stable  and 
friendly  government  and  strengthening 
the  forces  which  lead  to  both  chaos  and 
anti- Americanism. 

If  I  may  suggest  the  possibility,  our 
entire  AID  program  may  have  had  se- 
rious elements  of  error  in  India  in  the 
past  as  a  result  of  the  pressures  to  make 
it  a  vehicle  for  securing  conformity  to 
U.S.  policy.  For  example,  our  military 
assistance  has  encouraged  a  larger  diver- 
sion of  scarce  resources  to  militai-y  sup- 
port and  related  activities  than  has  been 
good  for  India.  It  certainly  made  pos- 
sible the  brief  but  bitter  war  with  Pakis- 
tan, from  which  both  emerged  weaker, 
and  from  which  the  U.S.S.R.  emerged 
with  greater  prestige  and  uifluence  as  a 
result  of  her  role  as  a  peacemaker. 

U.S.  AID  programs  in  the  past  may 
have  encouraged  an  inappropriate  effort 
at  heavy  industrial  development,  when 
the  primary  need  was  in  agriculture, 
light  industry,  and  in  social  and  cultural 
changes  and  population  control. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished previous  speakers  that  our 
assistance  to  India  in  meeting  her  food 
needs  be  conditioned  on  support  of  our 
military  effort  in  Vietnam  would  be,  to 
put  It  mildly,  catastrophic  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  to  our  relations  with 
her.  and  to  our  prestige  and  influence 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world. 
In  addition,  for  what  small  Importance 
it  might  have,  India's  acquiescence  would 
destroy  her  role  as  the  neutral  member 
of  the  three-nation  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  which  still  hao  some 
potential  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  differ  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  believe  that  his  views  expressed 
this  afternoon,  and  which  are  likewise 
contained  in  the  committee  report,  that 
we  should  "encourage  India  to  give  up 
some  of  her  cotton  production  in  favor  of 
more  food  grains,"  could  ly^wise  be  a 
mistsJce.  To  make  India  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  cotton,  which  is 
the  basis  for  a  good  part  of  her  light  in- 
dustry, because  we  have  a  current  sur- 
plus of  cotton  production,  might  well 
merely  shift  our  problem  from  one  com- 
modity to  another,  while  destroying  a 
vital  part  of  India's  economy.  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman  would  agree  that  such 
a  subject  should  be  approached  with  ut- 
most care  and  any  steps  taken  only  after 
Intensive  study.  While  I  cannot  predict 
how  farmers  In  India  would  react  to  this 
situation.  I  am  sure  that  an  American 
farmer  who  was  told  that  he  should  get 
out  of  one  type  of  farming  and  into  an- 
other because  a  powerful  foreign  country 
thought  it  was  good  for  him,  would  react 
quickly  and  explosively,  and  adversely. 
Even  our  own  Government  has  much 
difficulty  In  making  any  substantial 
changes  In  agricultural  crop  patterns. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  with  the 
possible  adverse  reaction  of  Indian  farm- 
ers to  our  ix>llcles,  or  even  with  the  fall 
of  India's  Government,  if  we  think  we 


are  right  in  enforcing  such  policies,  as  I 
am  sure  some  of  my  colleagues  would 
feel?  Let  me  express  briefly  some  of  my 
views  on  this  question. 

India  is  the  largest  democracy  in  the 
world,  and  the  second  largest  country,  in 
population,  in  the  world.  She  is  a  coun- 
try with  close  ties  to  the  West,  with  a 
governmental  system  based  on  the  Eng- 
lish one,  as  is  ours,  and  a  country  whose 
culture  and  language  are  largely  Eng- 
lish. She  is  striving  to  solve  the  great 
problems  of  this  era — economic  develop- 
ment, population  control,  stable  govern- 
ment— within  the  democratic  traditions 
of  the  West.  But  the  dynamic  forces  of 
nationalism,  of  pride  in  independence 
and  freedom  from  colonialism,  make  it 
impossible  for  any  government  to  exist 
which — in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia— is  but  a  tool  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  world:  the  United  States. 
If  the  friendly,  although  nonallned. 
governments  which  India  has  had  for 
nearly  a  generation  should  be  replaced 
under  those  circumstances,  it  will  be  by 
either  chaos  or  by  a  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-leaning government.  China,  al- 
though she  has  little  to  offer  the  under- 
developed world  in  material  assistance, 
at  least  offers  the  example  of  a  country 
completely  free  from  Western  domina- 
tion. She  offers  also  the  example  of  a 
country  which,  on  her  own.  has  elim- 
inated the  threat  of  famine,  educated 
her  children,  wiped  out  major  epidemic 
disease,  rooted  out  graft  and  corruption, 
and  begun  a  widespread  industrializa- 
tion. To  culminate  this  she  has  broken 
the  monopoly  of  the  developed  countries 
on  nuclear  weapons  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  and.  following  the  example 
they  have  set,  can  rattle  the  nuclear 
sword  with  the  best  of  them. 

India,  and  much  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world,  may  weigh  this  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  grudging  assistance  of 
the  most  affluent  of  civilized  nations, 
given  only  In  return  for  subservience  to 
their  political  aims  and  policies,  and  de- 
cide that  loss  of  an  ephemeral  freedom 
and  democracy  in  their  society  is  not 
too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  an  alliance  of  the 
world's  two  most  populous  powers,  joined 
inevitably  by  a  coterie  of  smaller  ones, 
arrayed  against  the  West.  Nor  do  any 
of  us,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  China  to 
the  free  world,  wish  to  see  the  political 
trauma  that  will  occur  as  we  vie  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  party  or  the  policies 
which  lost  India  to  the  free  world. 

Yet  this  could  happen  tomorrow,  or 
next  year,  or  the  year  after.  It  could 
happen,  particularly,  if  in  our  ignorance 
we  do  not  see  the  relationship  between 
our  AID  policies,  our  food  for  peace  poli- 
cies, our  actions  and  expressions  on  this 
floor,  and  the  political  happenings  In 
India  today. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  measure.  I  was 
gratified  by  much  of  what  I  read  there. 
The  President's  message  on  India's  food, 
quoted  therein.  Is  full  of  humane  insight 
on  the  problem  of  India.    He  says; 

We  know,  too,  that  failure  to  act,  and  to 
act  now,  win  multiply  the  human  suffering 
and  poUtlcal  unrest,  not  only  In  our  genera- 
tion but  m  that  of  our  children  and  their 
children. 


And  further  on  in  his  message: 

The  first  obligation  of  the  community  of 

man  Is  to  provide  food  for  all  Its  members. 

This  obligation  overrides  political  differences 

and  differences  In  social  systems. 

I  pray  that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  of  this  country  will 
heed  these  words.  Unless  we  do.  there 
will  be  no  peace  for  mankind  in  our  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also  the  comment 
in  the  committee  report,  referred  to  by 
several  of  my  colleagues,  that  passage  of 
this  resolution  does  not  irrevocably  fix 
the  amount  of  U.S.  grain  to  be  shipped, 
in  the  event  that  circumstances  demon- 
strate the  need  for  more.  This  is  indi- 
cated on  page  15  by  the  following 
statement: 

In  endorsing  the  stated  Presidential  policy 
and  In  submitting  the  proposed  recom- 
mendation, the  Committee  wishes  to  point 
out  again  that  House  Joint  Resolution  267  Is 
not  amendatory  of  existing  law  and  is  not 
Intended  to  be  an  Irrevocable  restriction  on 
the  power  the  President  holds  to  meet  the 
circumstances  as  they  exist  In  India  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  am  not  quite  so  pleased  with  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  our  food  shipments  to 
India.  Some  have  referred  to  this  as  a 
gift.  I  wish  that  were  so.  It  is  not  a  gift, 
but  a  sale  for  rupees,  which  are,  in  turn, 
to  be  retained  in  India  as  loans  to  fi- 
nance economic  development  projects— 
65  percent — as  grants  to  the  government 
to  assist  in  economic  development,  family 
welfare  and  family  planning  programs— 
22  percent — and  for  paying  U.S.  expenses 
in  India — 8  percent.  Five  percent  will  be 
used  for  loans  to  private  firms  in  which 
there  is  joint  United  States-Indian  col- 
laboration. India  may  have  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  costs — such  as  the  shipping 
costs — in  dollars,  which  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  her  slender  reserves  of  hard 
currency. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States 
already  owns  2.5  billion  Indian  rupees- 
over  20  percent  of  all  of  India's  money. 
This  could  rise  to  30  percent  in  the  near 
future  and  represents  a  formidable 
stranglehold  for  a  foreign  power  to  have 
on  the  economy  of  any  country.  If  I 
am  correct  In  my  belief  that  India's 
stability  and  continued  nonalinement 
are  threatened  by  the  strength  of  our 
control  over  her  economy  and  her  politi- 
cal policies,  then  we  are  indeed  cutting 
our  own  throat  by  the  amassing  of  ever- 
growing mountains  of  rupees  In  that 
country. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  in  compara- 
tive terms  at  India's  economic  level  and 
our  economic  sacrifice  In  assisting  her. 
India  has  about  500  million  people  with 
an  average  annual  income  of  about  $70. 
This  adds  up  to  a  total  national  Income 
of  about  $35  billion.  In  this  great  and 
wealthy  society  of  ours,  with  200  million 
people,  40  percent  of  India's  population, 
we  spend  each  year  on  liquor  and  tobacco 
enough  to  completely  support  300  mil- 
lion Indians — $22  billion  In  1965.  Our 
social  security  payments  to  our  aged  and 
needy  exceed  the  total  Income  of  500  mil- 
lion Indians  by  $7  billion,  and  our  ex- 
penditure on  clothing  and  jewelry  ex- 
ceed that  total  income  by  $9  billion.  We 
spend  on  recreation  almost  as  much  as 
the  total  Indian  national  income — J26 
billion. 
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Our  food  aid  to  India  since  1951  is, 
according  to  the  committee  report,  $3.8 
billion.  This  is  a  total  of  about  $7  per 
Indian  during  the  last  15  years,  or  50 
cents  per  year  per  Indian.  I  am  sure  we 
have  spent  at  least  a  like  amount  in 
other  forms  of  assistance — which  would 
make  our  total  assistance  about  $1  per 
year  per  Indian  for  these  15  years. 

Our  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam 
today  is  about  50  times  that  amount,  or 
$50  per  person  per  year.  And  our  mili- 
tary costs  today  in  Vietnam  are  running 
at  about  $2,000  per  year  per  South  Viet- 
namese. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  interests  m 
Vietnam  are  worth  that  price.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  it.  But  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  can  argue  that  we  should  not 
spend  the  $1  per  Indian  that  we  are 
spending,  or  even  5  or  10  times  that 
much,  if  it  would  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  South  Vietnam  in  India. 

Obviously,  the  number  of  dollars  that 
we  spend  are  not  the  key  to  our  success 
in  helping  a  country.    Otherwise,  South 
Vietnam  would  be  a  beacon  light  of  suc- 
cess.    It  is,  instead,  the  knowledge,  the 
understanding,  the  compassion  that  goes 
with    these    dollars.    I   am    not   happy 
about  the  knowledge,  the  understanding, 
the  compassion  displayed  by  our  total 
assistance  program.    Too  often  we  try  to 
buy  our  way,  to  pay  for  friendship  and 
loyalty  with  cash.    We  will  never  succeed. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  generosity  in  our 
aid  to  India  commensurate  with  our  re- 
sources.   I  would  like  to  see  it  go  without 
strings.    I  would  like  to  see  it  followed 
by    our    best    technical    and    scientific 
brains,  imbued  with  humility,  who  would 
seek  to  understand  India  and  help  them 
to  use  their  own  resources  and  their  own 
people  to  meet  their  needs.     I  do  not 
think  India  would  be  recreated  in  the 
image  of  America,  nor  should  she.    But 
America  would  be  richer,  and  in  ways 
not  measured  in  dollars. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
appreciate  the  distinguished  chairman 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues for  their  visit  to  India  and  for 
the  report  that  they  brought  back,  and 
for  this  resolution  that  is  now  before  us. 
I  was  in  India  myself  In  November  and 
It  was  my  third  visit.  I  was  once  again 
impressed  by  the  truly  appalling  prob- 
lems that  that  country  faces.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  conceive  of  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  those  problems. 

There  are  explosive  forces  at  work  in 
India  today.  I  just  hope  that  none  of 
us  will  be  responsible  if  the  day  ever 
comes  when  this  great  country— the 
world's  largest  democracy— falls  into 
chaos  because  of  the  failure  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  respond  with  helping 
hands. 

I  believe  the  Indians  have  been  mak- 
ing great  efforts  in  their  own  behalf, 
but  they  have  not  by  any  means  solved 
their  problems.  As  a  humanitarian 
measure,  and  as  a  purely  practical  meas- 
ure, we  should  continue  the  assistance 
that  Is  embodied  In  the  pending  Joint 
resolution. 


I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  the 
resolution  is  too  restrictive,  but  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  committee  has  in- 
dicated that  the  restrictions  are  not  ab- 
solute and  that  the  President  will  be 
accorded  flexibility  in  handling  the 
problems  in  the  future.  I  think  that  the 
resolution  represents  minimum  support 
by  the  Congress  for  what  the  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  do  in  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  world. 

I  give  my  strongest  endorsement  to 
the  basic  principles  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 267.  which  incorporates  the  legis- 
lative proposals  set  forth  by  the  President 
in  his  eloquent  message  to  the  Congress 
on  food  aid  for  India.  President  John- 
son clearly  enunciated  the  U.S.  concern 
when  he  said: 


The  first  obligation  of  the  community  of 
man  Is  to  provide  food  for  all  of  Its  members. 
This  obligation  overrides  political  differences 
and  differences  in  social  systems. 


Both  the  existing  Food  for  Peace  Act. 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  year,  and 
the  pending  resolution,  which  reinforces 
the  policies  of  last  year's  legislation,  at- 
test to  our  commitment  to  help  India 
meet  both  her  immediate  food  crisis  and 
long-range  needs  for  food  production. 

However  I  am  uneasy  over  certain  por- 
tions of  the  pending  resolution.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
relied  heavily  on  the  fact  that  India  was 
in  grave  need  of  a  10  million-ton  emer- 
gency grain  shipment,  without  which 
more  than  70  million  people  would  suffer 
near  famine.  Despite  the  prodigious  ef- 
forts India  has  made  to  Increase  her  own 
production  of  foodstuffs,  these  were  no 
substitute  for  the  rains  which  failed  to 
come.  To  meet  this  emergency,  and  re- 
lying on  substantial  contributions  from 
other  grain-producing  countries,  the 
President  called  for  an  additional  U.S. 
allocation  of  at  most  3  million  tons. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  in  India 
has  deteriorated  even  further  in  the 
short  time  since  the  President  formu- 
lated his  estimates.  The  representative 
of  the  National  Grange  testified  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  that  India's 
needs  have  grown  by  another  2  to  2'2 
million  tons,  thus  making  the  3  million- 
ton  figure  spelled  out  in  the  resolution 
inadequate. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  committee's 
statement  that  its  endorsement  of  the 
President's  3  million-ton  figure  was  "not 
intended  to  be  an  Irrevocable  restric- 
tion on  the  power  the  President  holds  to 
meet  the  circumstances  as  they  may 
exist  In  India  In  the  months  ahead." 
The  committee  specified  that  its  approval 
of  the  3-mllllon-ton  figure  was  based  on 
•'estimates  now  available."  In  the  light 
of  the  committee's  flexible  and  realistic 
attitude,  and  the  fact  that  estimates  have 
already  changed  since  presentation  of 
the  President's  message.  I  trust  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  President  retains  the 
freedom  and  maneuverability  to  allo- 
cate more  grains  for  India  If  he  thinks 
the  situation  so  warrants. 

Another  concern  of  mine  Is  the  resolu- 
tion's emphasis  on  "appropriate"  match- 
ing from  all  other  nations  to  meet  the 
U.S.  contribution  of  3  million  tons.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  committee's 
conclusion  that — 


Tlie  principle  of  equal  sharing  ...  Is  both 
sound  and  desirable. 

Yet  I  am  also  worried  by  the  fact  that 
other  countries  may  not  be  able  to  match 
our  own  food  aid  at  this  particular  time, 
and  that  India  w^U  be  the  one  to  suffer. 
Even  though  America  is  heading  for  the 
largest  wheat  harvest  in  its  history. 
Russia  Is  apparently  expecting  a  poor 
harvest,  and  Western  Europe  is  expect- 
ing only  average  yields.  My  point  here 
is  that  I  hope  that,  in  implementing  this 
resolution,  the  executive  branch  will  not 
allow  a  legitimate  concern  for  adequate 
participation  by  other  nations  to  take 
precedence  over  an  even  more  pressing 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
most  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
making  these  food  grains  available  on  a 
grant  basis  under  Title  II  of  PubUc 
Law  480  rather  than  on  the  purchase 
basis  under  Title  I  called  for  in  the 
resolution.  A  nation  that  has  suffered 
from  a  major  drought  for  2  years  and 
in  which  more  than  70  million  face  near- 
famine  conditions  would  seem  to  clearly 
merit  grant  aid  under  the  broad  lan- 
guage of  Title  II.  As  I  recall,  last  year 
we  authorized  the  expenditure  of  up  to 
$600  million  a  year  for  such  Title  n  aid 
to  meet  famine  conditions  or  provide 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief. 

Such  grant  assistance  would  also  help 
forestall     another     major     crisis — that 
caused  by  India's  diversion  of  her  scarce 
foreign  exchange  from  economic  devel- 
opment to  food  purchases  and  shipping 
costs.     Under  the  resolution's  title  I  sale 
provisions,  India  would  have  to  pay  ship- 
ping  costs   in   hard   currency   with   the 
United  States  paying  only  for  the  extra 
cost  of  using  American  bottoms.    At  this 
time,  she  has  only  $330  million  in  foreign 
exchange — barely   enough   to   cover  the 
costs  of  her  imports  in  any  2-month  pe- 
riod.   Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  title  I  transaction  would  be  a  dollar 
or  rupee  sale;  even  if  it  were  a  rupee  sale, 
this  would  only  add  to  the  unmanageable 
rupee  balances  that  already  exist  as  a  re- 
sult of  past  Public  Law  480  transactions. 
I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  that  the 
United  States  has  been  very  generous  to 
India  over   the  years.     We   have   given 
abundantly  of  our  dollars  and  our  prod- 
ucts.    But  this  generosity  has  not  gone 
to  waste.    In  addition  to  helping  India 
combat  the  specter  of  famine  and  wide- 
spread hunger.  I  think  that  our  help  has 
played  a  major  role  in  maintaining  In- 
dia's   political    independence    and    eco- 
nomic viability  during  her  difficult  early 
years.    There  is  no  question  that  India 
still  faces  enormous  internal  difficulties 
and   that  much  more   foreign  aid   and 
technical  guidance  will  be  needed  to  fur- 
ther   her    economic    development.    But 
India's  role  in  Asia  is  crucial.     Her  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  political  sta- 
bility are  vital  to  our   own  goals  and 
hopes  for  Asia. 

Should  India  fall  Into  chaos,  shc^d 
her  sUggering  problems  completely  over- 
whelm her  and  bring  down  her  political 
structure,  we  would  have  real  reason  to 
fear  for  the  future  of  all  Asia.  Thus, 
our  purposes  in  helping  India  are  two- 
fold; htunanltarian  and  practical.    The 
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United  States,  as  the  richest  Nation  m 
the  world,  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  witness 
the  misery  and  hunger  of  many  millions. 
Nor  can  we  tolerate  the  prospect  of  the 
political  splintering  or  disintegration  of 
the  Indian  nation — because  of  insufficient 
aid  at  this  crucial  juncture. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  further  request  for  time.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time  and  to  assure  him  that 
I  support  the  joint  resolution. 

I  should  like  to  commend  him,  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  for  the 
statesmanlike  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  House.  I 
commend  both  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole)  for  taking  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  situation  in  India 
on  behalf  of  the  President  and  for  the 
forthright  and  perceptive  recommenda- 
tions they  made  to  the  President  upon 
their  return. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
and  I.  and  other  Members  of  this  body, 
I  am  sure,  are  very  concerned  that  the 
amount  of  food  aid  represented  in  this 
resolution  may  turn  out  to  be  insufficient 
to  meet  India's  needs  because  of  the  lim- 
itations. Were  it  not  for  the  qualifying 
language,  the  resolution  might  be  un- 
duly restrictive  and  potentially  harmful. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question.  The  resolu- 
tion under  consideration  contains  cer- 
tain Umitations  on  United  States  food 
aid  to  India,  which  is  qualified  by  the 
phrase,  'on  the  basis  of  estimates  now 
available;"  of  the  imports  required  to 
meet  the  food  shortage  in  India.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  should  these 
estimates  of  India's  needs  prove  inac- 
curate, the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
adjust  its  food  aid  assistance? 

Mr.  POAGE.     The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  resolution  so  provides. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  One  further  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  recently  been 
made  aware  that  there  may  be  a  report 
in  the  possession  of  the  administration 
which  would  tend  to  substantiate  the 
testimony  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
by  the  legislative  representative  of  the 
National  Grange  to  the  effect  that  India's 
food  grain  production  in  1967  will  ac- 
tually fall  far  short  of  the  estimates  on 
which  this  resolution  is  based.  Is  the 
Chairman  aware  of  such  a  report? 
Mr.  POAGE.  No:  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  In- 
tend to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
267.  although  I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  and 
find  some  of  its  provisions  unduly  re- 
strictive. The  good  in  it  is  congressional 
endorsement  of  the  importance  of  meet- 
ing India's  critical  food  import  require- 
ments and  helping  her  avoid  mass 
starvation. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  most  Americans  join  me  in 
endorsing  the  President's  proposals  for 
a  joint  approach  to  India's  food  prob- 
lems by  a  consortium  of  "have"  coun- 
tries. Certainly,  to  meet  urgent  food 
needs  of  the  fast-growing  populations  of 


the  "have  not"  nations,  to  avoid  mass 
starvation  and  political  upheavals  in 
these  nations,  the  cooperation  of  all 
•have"  countries  will  be  needed.  The 
United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
bear  these  burdens  alone. 

I  support  the  President's  proposals  for 
sharing  India's  food-deficit  burdens,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  intend  to  lock  in  the  U.S. 
position  to  such  an  extent  that  starva- 
tion of  Indian  children  becomes  a  prin- 
cipal bargaining  tool  to  obtain  contribu- 
tions from  other  "have"  nations,  or  for 
any  other  political  objectives. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  resolution, 
both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  stated  that  it  is  the  administra- 
tion's intention  to  leave  itself  flexible  in 
making  food  allocations  to  India  in  the 
event  there  are  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies. During  those  same  hearings,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Dole] 
made  clear  that  the  drafters  of  this  res- 
olution were  concerned  that,  despite 
strong  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
get  other  nations  to  match  our  food  con- 
tributions, exactly  equivalent  allocations 
might  not  be  forthcoming.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  said  in  that  event  the 
United  States  should  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  additional  food.  This  is  fully 
supported  both  by  history  and  logic, 
since  last  year  the  United  States  suppUed 
8.3  million  of  the  11  million  tons  of  food 
grains  India  had  to  import  to  meet  her 
vital  needs— and  other  "have"  nations 
simply  did  not  produce  surpluses  to  en- 
able them  to  supply  half  of  these  needs 
even  if  they  had  wanted  to. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Eugene  Rostow  stated: 

We  cannot  expect  those  countries  to  take 
over  the  task  of  meeting  half  of  India's 
food  Import  needs  Immediately.  Pull  match- 
ing of  our  concessional  deliveries  will  not 
be  possible  this  year,  although  we  have  not 
given  up  hope  of  success  In  that  effort. 


Apart  from  the  problems  of  equal 
sharing  in  India's  food  import  program, 
let  us  look  at  the  food  conunltments  con- 
tained In  the  resolution  before  the  House 
today.  We  have  already  committed  3.6 
million  tons  to  India  this  year.  In  the 
resolution  under  consideration,  we  pledge 
an  additional  3  million  tons  -provided 
it  is  appropriately  matched."  Assum- 
ing other  nations  come  up  with  3  million 
tons  of  food  to  match  our  allocation,  the 
total  outside  aid  to  India  this  year  will 
amount  only  to  9.6  mUlion  tons,  which 
is  far  below  even  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  India's  needs. 

Last  August,  the  Indian  Government 
estimated  its  Import  requirements  at  10 
mUlion  tons  of  food  grains  for  the  period 
November  1966  to  December  1967.  This 
was  based  on  expectations  for  a  normal 
crop  year  in  which  production  would  ex- 
ceed 80  million  tons.  It  is  obvious  now 
that  India's  food  grain  production  will 
be  far  lower.  The  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange  testified  last 
week  that  oiur  estimates  of  India's  food 
needs  were  based  on  out-of-date  figures 
and  that  because  of  severe  drought  con- 
ditions. Indian  food  production  will  be 
somewhere  between  72  million  tons  and 
76  million  tons.    I  am  reliably  informed 


that  this  estimate  is  supported  by  fig- 
ures in  the  possession  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State,  but  that  those  figures  have  not 
been  released. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully these  figures  and  read  closely  the 
language  of  House  Joint  Resolution  267. 
They  raise  some  urgent  questions: 

Will  other  nations  be  willing  and  able 
to  match  our  3-million-ton  allocation? 
Even  if  our  3-milllon-ton  pledge  is  fully 
matched  by  other  nations,  will  this  as- 
sistance be  sufBcient  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  in  India  later  this  year? 

If  other  nations  do  not  provide  a  full 
3  million  tons,  or  if  India's  requirements 
substantially  exceed  10  million  tons,  will 
the  administration  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  another  resolution  consenting 
to  the  allocation  of  an  additional  amount 
of  food  grains? 

Would  such  a  resolution  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  passage  in  the  face  of 
the  limitations  in  House  Joint  Resolution 

267? 

Or  will  the  administration  be  content 
to  sit  by  and  watch  millions  of  Indians 
starve  to  death  for  failure  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  estimates  in  this  resolution 
or  for  failure  of  other  nations  to  provide 
a  full  matching  share? 

The  likelihood  that  India's  food  im- 
port needs  will  substantially  exceed  the 
limitations  of  House  Joint  Resolution  267 
are  so  great  that  one  must  question  the 
wisdom  of  having  them  in  the  resolution. 
The  consequences  of  failing  to  respond 
if  India's  requirements  exceed  these  lim- 
itations are  so  grave  that  one  cannot 
fully  comprehend  their  impact.    Leaving 
millions  of  Indians  to  starve  to  death, 
particularly  if  we  realize  the  domestic 
production  presently  anticipated,  would 
be    unthinkably    inhvunane.      Further- 
more, it  would  have  dire  political  conse- 
quences for  the  largest  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  the  East— a  democracy  already 
vmder    severe    stress    from    prolonged 
famine  and  serious  economic  problems. 
Support  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
267  can  only  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  qualification  that  Its  limitations  are 
premised  "on  the  basis  of  estimates  now 
available."    I  am  therefore  pleased  that 
the  administration,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  co- 
author of   the   resolution    [Mr.  Dole], 
have  all  clearly  indicated  that,  should 
the  estimates  on  which  the  limitations 
are  based  prove  inaccurate,  other  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  adjust  our 
assistance.    This  qualification  is  vital  to 
our  own  interests  as  well  as  to  the  hu- 
manitarian   principles    for    which    this 
Nation  has  always  stood. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  of  this 
Government's  handling  of  emergency 
food  relief  for  India  does  not  justify 
complete  confidence  that  adequate  flexi- 
bility will  actually  be  employed.  For 
example.  House  Joint  Resolution  267  in- 
cludes a  $25  million  allocation  in  emer- 
gency food  relief  for  distribution  by 
CARE  and  other  American  voluntary 
agencies.  These  funds  were  appropri- 
ated last  year.  They  were  requested 
nearly  4  months  ago,  and  the  admin- 
istration knew  at  that  time  that  they 
were  urgently  needed  to  avert  widespread 
starvation  among  some  10  million  chil- 
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dren  in  the  States  of  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh.  Although  approval  of  this 
grant  was  fully  v.ithin  the  administra- 
tion's authority  under  Public  Law  480. 
as  amended,  action  on  it  was  delayed  for 
reasons  never  disclosed.  In  my  view, 
this  is  a  poor  way  to  handle  emergency 
food  relief,  for  our  delay  could  be  in- 
terpreted, unfortunately,  as  playing 
politics  with  the  lives  of  children. 

There  is  no  question  that  India  has 
not  done  enough  to  put  her  agriculture 
on  a  self-supporting  ba.sis.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  positive  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  think 
India's  self-help  measures  were  recog- 
mzed  by  the  congressional  delegation 
which  visited  India  at  the  request  of 
the  President  last  December.  A  compre- 
hen.sive  study  of  these  steps  has  also  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  present  herewith  for  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  execut'.ve  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
response  to  my  request  for  that  study: 

DEP.^RTMENT  of  ACRlCtrLTtTRE, 

Washington,  DC,  February  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  27  In  which  you  request 
a  copy  of  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  Martin  E.  Abel  on  seU-help 
measures  undertaken  by  India. 

A  formal  report  evaluating  agricultural 
self-help  measures  In  India  was  not  pre- 
pared. However,  the  findings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  team  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Starting  In  late  1965  the  Government  of 
India  began  to  place  Increasing  emphasis  on 
agrlcultiu-al  development.  The  food  crises  of 
the  past  few  years  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  India's  leaders  that  agriculture, 
among  aU  the  development  objectives,  had 
to  receive  top  priority.  Very  significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  India's  agricultural 
policies  and  the  commitment  of  resources  to 
agriculture.  Public  Investment  scheduled 
for  agriculture  during  the  Fourth  Flve-Year 
Plan  will  be  more  than  double  that  the  Third 
Plan.  Agriculture  Is  second  only  to  national 
defense  In  the  Fourth  Plan.  Accelerated  In- 
vestments In  agriculture  have  already  be- 
gun to  take  place.  Budget  expenditures  for 
agriculture  during  1966-67  are  43  percent 
above  the  1965-66  level.  In  addition  to  the 
Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  developed  an  annual  subplan 
which  will  permit  early  evaluations  of  per- 
formance. This  procedure  introduces  a  new 
degree  of  flexibility  In  adjusting  resource 
allocations  within  agriculture  to  ensure  that 
production  targets  are  met. 

Since  1964.  the  Indian  Government  has 
been  providing  food  grain  producers  mini- 
mum price  support  at  levels  sufficient  to  en- 
courage greater  production. 

In  1964,  also,  the  Indian  Parliament  created 
a  statutory  agency  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  price  support  schedule  effective. 
This  agency,  called  the  Food  Corporation  of 
India,  was  charged  with  two  additional  re- 
sponsibilities: To  help  Insure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  food  among  consumers  at  rea- 
sonable prices  by  gaining  a  commanding 
position  In  the  market  through  purchase, 
storage,  and  movement;  and  to  build  up 
gradually  a  national  food  reserve. 

The  tight  food  grain  situation  of  the  past 
two  years  has  kept  market  prices  well  above 
support  prices,  thus  minimizing  the  need  of 
the  Pood  Corporation  to  suppwrt  prices.  The 
Pood  Corporation  has  gradually  taken  over 
the    procurement    responsibility    of    other 
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Center  agencies  and.  this  year,  the  Food 
Corporation  will  be  the  procurement  agent 
for  almost  all  State  governments.  Even- 
tually it  will  operate  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  a  further  step,  a  meeting  of  state 
and  central  government  leaders  In  Novem- 
ber, 1966,  agreed  that  a  national  food  budget 
svstem  should  be  Immediately  developed  to 
facilitate  greater  sharing  betwen  surplus  and 
deficit  states.  The  staff  work  for  the  food 
budget  Is  nearlng  completion  and  the  budget 
Is  expected  to  be  announced  in  March. 

The  Indian  Government  took  a  number  of 
.steps    In    1966    to    stimulate    investment    In 
fertilizer  production  capacity  and  to  ensure 
sufficient  imports  of  fertilizer  to  meet  estab- 
lished targets  for  total  fertilizer  availability. 
India    has   taken    the    following   steps   to 
improve    the    Investment    climate    for    the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  In  the  private  sec- 
tor:   (ai    All  geographic  constraints  on  fer- 
tilizer   marketing    within    each    state    have 
been   removed,  and  New   Delhi  plans  to  re- 
move   constraints    on    interstate    movement 
as    soon    as    supplies    permit,     (b)    All    pri- 
vate manufacturers  of  fertilizer  who  commit 
themselves  to  invest  in  India  prior  to  March 
1.  1967.  will  be  allowed  freely  to  price  and 
distribute   their  products,  with  no  govern- 
ment     regulations.       (ci       Simplified      and 
streamlined    procedures   for   approving   and 
licensing  foreign  private  Investment  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  have  been  put  into 
effect   and.   together    with   new   policies  on 
foreign  private  Investment   (e.g.,  acceptance 
of  management  control  by  the  foreign  col- 
laborator), have  succeeded  in  speeding  nego- 
tiations   with    investors    already    underway 
and    in    stimulating    proposals    from    other 
foreign  firms,     (d)  In  allocating  foreign  ex- 
change, top  priority  has  been  given  to  fertil- 
izers.   Including    fertilizer    for    seeding    pro- 
grams  of   new   plants,   fertilizer  raw   mate- 
rials  and   spare   parts   for  fertilizer   plants. 
(Foreign  exchange  allocations  for  fertilizer 
In    1965  66    were    $163  million    and    In    the 
current  year  it  Is  $268  million.) 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  to 
Increase  the  operating  efficiency  of  fertil- 
izer plants  In  the  public  sector.  As  a  per- 
cent of  capacity,  production  has  been  raised 
from  63  percent  in  1965  to  an  estimated  80 
percent  in  1966.  The  principal  reasons  for 
operation  of  plants  at  low  levels  of  capacity 
were  a  lack  of  raw  materials,  a  shortage  of 
spare  parts,  and  poorly  designed  plants.  In- 
dian efforts  to  date  have  Improved  the  situ- 
ation on  all  these  fronts.  Steps  are  also 
being  taken  to  reduce  the  dependence  upon 
sulphur — in  short  supply  world  around — 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  In  India  and 
to  develop  India's  pyrite  deposits  which  can 
meet  the  entire  sulphur  requirements  by 
1974. 

To  maximize  food  production  from  avail- 
able Inputs,  India  has  adopted  a  strategy 
of  concentrating  the  combination  of  agri- 
cultural Inputs  on  the  most  productive  land 
with  an  assured  supply  of  water.  This  con- 
cept was  first  embodied  In  the  Intensive 
Agricultural  District  Program,  later  incor- 
porated in  the  larger  Intensive  Agricultural 
Areas  Program  and  now  embodied  in  the 
High -Yielding  Varieties  Program.  For  the 
Fourth  Flve-Year  plan  a  target  of  32.5  mU- 
lion acres  has  been  set  for  the  High-Yield- 
ing Varieties  Program  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fertilizer.  Improved  seed  varieties, 
plant  protection  materials,  and  irrigation, 
are  to  be  assured  for  this  acreage. 

India  plans  to  cover  6.4  million  acres  of  the 
best  crop  land  with  an  assured  water  supply 
under  the  Hlgh-Yleldlng  Varieties  Program 
during  the  1966-67  crop  year— an  effort  with- 
out precedent.  Domestic  supplies  of  high- 
yleldiiig  varieties  were  augmented  by  18.000 
tons  of  Imported  wheat  seed  from  Mexico  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  targets.  Although  avail- 
able evidence  Indicates  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  available  inputs  on  the  selected  acre- 
age has  been  carried  out  effectively,  drought 


has  affected  this  program  to  the  extent  of 
ruling  out  the  possibility  of  re.nchmg  the 
target  of  one  additional  ton  of  food  grain 
per  acre.  But  the  program  is  demonstrating 
that  Indi.in  farmers,  given  proper  guidance 
and  necessary  inputs,  can  dramatically  raise 
productivity  level;. 

A  cabinet  level  committee  on  agricultural 
credit  has  been  established.  Also,  a  v.'orkmg 
level  committee  of  the  GOI  is  currently 
studving  ways  to  establish  a  national  agri- 
cultural credit  program.  Steps  li^ve  been 
taken  this  year  to  increase  (about  ID  percent 
over  last  year)  the  supply  of  credit  to  culti- 
vators through  the  co-ops  and.  on  a  pilot 
basis,  to  use  the  Pood  Corporation  of  India  to 
extend  credit  to  cultivators  as  an  advance  on 
their  crop.  Cultivators  can  pay  off  their  loan 
by  either  grain  or  cash.  Finally,  private 
banks  have  been  urged  to  establish  rural 
credit  programs. 

There  has  been  some  speedup  in  Indian 
performance  in  the  soil  and  water  manage- 
ment field  The  basic  outline  for  a  new  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  ( wath  USAID  t^S 
Geological  Survey  assistance)  and  a  central 
coordinating  body  has  been  set  up  and  is  par- 
tially staffed.  In  addition,  India  has  de- 
veloped, and  is  beginning  to  implement  (with 
USAID  Soil  Conservation  Service  assistance  i , 
a  progTanm  for  the  better  management  and 
more  intensive  ut:llzation  of  available  water 

Recent  evaluations  of  Indian  agricultural 
development  by  other  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Bank  are  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  findings  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture team  thai  was  in  India  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  1966. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  R    Hughes. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

In  the  event  that  questions  will  be 
raised  regarding  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  do  more  for  India  than  this 
resolution  foresees,  the  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grange  testi- 
fied that  the  1967  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  will  be  an  all-time  record 
of  about  1.6  billion  bushels.  'With  our 
current  carryover  of  400  million  bushels, 
the  total  available  wheat  supply  would  be 
2  billion  bushels.  This  means  that  after 
using  650  million  bushels  for  domestic 
requirements  and  another  650  million 
bushels  for  export — which  includes  3 
million  tons  for  India — the  United  States 
will  have  a  carrj'over  of  700  million  bush- 
els this  year — some  175  million  bushels 
more  than  we  need  to  feed  this  coimtry 
for  a  year. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  what  we  do 
for  India  should  not  be  considered  sim- 
ply an  act  of  humane  generosity.  Any 
obligation  to  provide  this  food  is  not  to 
India,  but  to  ourselves.  It  is  vitally  in 
our  national  interest  to  help  see  to  it 
that  starvation  does  not  tear  asunder 
the  largest  free  democracy  in  the  East- 
ern 'World.  No  greater  defeat  of  free- 
dom, no  greater  favor  to  our  enemies 
could  be  imagined. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years 
ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  stop  for  a 
briefing  on  Indian  Agriculture  with  our 
most  able  Ambassador,  our  former  col- 
league. Honorable  Chester  Bowles. 

At  that  time  the  village  concept  of 
farm  planning  was  taking  hold  on  the 
Indian  farm  areas. 

Chet  Bowles  was  able  to  arrange  for  on 
the  scene  trips  to  the  various  villages. 
"We  had  meetings  with  government  offi- 
cials and  community  gatherings  of  the 
people  to  discuss  their  serious  food  prob- 
lems. 
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While  our  main  objective  was  a  study 
of  our  Department  of  Defense  schools, 
we  felt  that  the  food  problems  of  India 
were  of  a  nature  to  compel  any  Member 
of  Congress,  or  for  that  matter  any  citi- 
zen, to  learn  all  he  could  about  it. 

Thanks  to  Chet  Bowles  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  these  problems  of  serious  con- 
cern to  India,  I  have  been  receiving  in- 
formation on  this  and  other  areas  which 
affect  our  own  interests  and  peoples  in 
their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  legislation  before  us  requires  more 
than  passing  concern.  It  will  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  put  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  recent  survey  and 
report  on  the  high  hopes  of  the  Indian 
peoples  and  Government  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  the  not  too  distant  future : 

Although  todays  newspaper  headlines 
focus  on  the  severe  drought  and  near-famine 
conditions  In  Bihar,  eastern  Uttar  Pradesh, 
and  Madhya  Pradesh,  we  believe  that  India 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough 
in  agricultural  production. 

I.    THE     GOVERNMENT     OF     INDIA     IS     COMMITTED 

Minister  of  Pood  and  Agriculture.  Mr.  C. 
Subramanlam.  recently  affirmed  that  India 
Is  determined  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
agriculture  by  1971  and  pledged  that  the 
Indian  Government  wlU  provide  all  of  the 
resources  required  to  achieve  this  goal. 

While  this  target  may  be  optimistic,  with 
an  even  break  In  the  weather  and  with  a 
sustained  nationwide  program  giving  agri- 
culture top  priority  we  believe  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  in  five  to  seven  years  Is  fea- 
sible. 

The  Government  of  India  Is  acting  on 
Subramanlam-s  pledge.  It  has  allocated  Rs. 
293  crores  i $390.64  million)  for  agricultural 
programs  for  1966  67  as  against  Rs.  219  crores 
(J292  million)  aUocated  for  1965/66.  This 
is  an  Increase  of  34 '"c. 

In  addition,  the  carry-over  Into  the  regu- 
lar (non-plan)  1966  67  budget  of  projects 
initiated  during  the  Third  Plan  wOl  add  a 
substantial  amount  which,  according  to 
official  MlnlsUy  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
estimates,  could  reach  a  figure  as  high  as 
60  crores  rupees  ($80  million). 

With  these  addlUonal  funds  the  Increase 
in  agricultural  Investment  for  1966  67  over 
1965  66  wUl  be  well  over  40  ^r.  This  Increase 
is  especially  noteworthy  since  It  is  taking 
place  at  a  time  when  total  Plan  Investment 
is  being  scaled  down  10"-;  from  last  year 
because  of  the  general  economic  lag  follow- 
ing the  war  with  Pakistan  and  the  severe 
drought. 

Moreover,  the  Indian  Government  Is  now 
publicly  committed  to  a  lOC;  plus  Increase 
in  Fourth  Plan  agricultural  expenditures, 
from  Rs.  1103  crores  ($1470.4  million)  for  the 
Third  Plan  to  Rs.  2410  crores  ($3213.2  mil- 
lion) In  the  Fourth  Plan  The  Government 
has  further  stated  that  more  money  will  be 
made  available  if  more  Is  needed. 

II.    THE    NEW    INPtTTS    ARE    INCREASINGLT 
AVAILABLE 

For  several  years  India's  eight  agricultural 
universities  (modeled  after  US  land-grant 
institutions)  and  a  number  of  specialized  In- 
stitutes sponsored  by  the  Indian  Council  of 
Agricultur.-vl  Research,  have  been  conducting 
extensive  programs  of  research  and  experl- 
ment.\tion.  The  practical  results  of  this 
basic  effort  are  now  providing  India  with  the 
tools  which  are  required  if  India  is  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  within  the  next  five  to  seven 
years. 

A.  Fertilizer 

The  GOI  has  announced  the  following  steps 
to  increase  fertilizer  availability: 


( 1 )  Removal  of  geographic  constraints  on 
fertilizer  marketing; 

(2)  Abolishment  of  the  Government's 
near-monopoly  control  of  the  fertilizer  sup- 
ply; 

(3)  Permission  for  fertilizer  prices  to  be 
set  by  the  market  derrj^d; 

( 4 )  Provision  of  «rtlequate  foreign  exchange 
to  operate  public  fertilizer  plants  at  full  ca- 
pacity; 

(5)  Institution  of  administrative  and  pro- 
cedural changes  to  ease  approval  and  licens- 
ing procedures  for  foreign  private  Investment 
in  new  fertilizer  plants; 

(6)  Provision  If  Increased  credit  to  farmers 
regardless  of  where  they  buy  their  fertilizer; 
and 

(7)  Abolishment  of  the  requirement  of 
government  participation  In  the  ownership  of 
private  fertilizer  plants. 

These  steps  have  now  been  largely  carried 
out.  India  expects  to  prodxice  535.000  tons 
of  nitrogen-based  fertilizers  in  1967.  This  is 
a  78 '"r  Increase  over  the  1966  producUon  of 
300.000  tons.  New  plants  now  under  con- 
struction win  raise  India's  Indigenous  fer- 
tilizer production  by  18  million  tons.  The 
successful  conclusion  of  current  negotiations 
with  American.  British.  Japanese,  and  Italian 
interests  would  assure  production  of  nearly 
2.5  million  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  from 
Indian  plants  by  1972. 

The  fertilizer  Import  program,  although 
substanUal  In  size  (634.000  tons  in  1966)  has 
been  subject  to  some  delays.  Consequently 
there  was  not  sufficient  fertilizer  available  to 
meet  the  quotas  for  last  summer's  crop 
(kharlf  crop).  However,  the  fertilizer  pipe- 
line Is  now  full  and  the  winter  (rabl)  crop 
which  will  be  harvested  In  early  1967  should 
benefit  very  significantly. 

B.  Seeds 
Not  only  has  India  Imported  substantial 
amounts  of  high-yielding  seed  varieties 
(Mexican  wheat  and  Taiwanese  rice)  which 
have  been  multiplied  domestically.  It  is  also 
pressing  forward  with  several  major  pro- 
grams which  have  developed  both  excellent 
adaptions  of  the  imported  varieties  and 
promising  new  local  strains. 

During  the  current  crop  year,  as  a  first 
step  toward  Its  new  drive  for  increased  pro- 
duction, India  has  planted  5.6  million  acres 
with  these  new  high-yielding  seeds.  Nearly 
three  million  acres  out  of  this  total  were 
planted  with  locally  produced  seeds.  If  the 
weather  Is  normal,  this  year's  crop  should 
provide  enough  hlgh-jieldlng  seeds  so  that 
India  can  meet  Its  goal  of  covering  16  mil- 
lion acres  next  year  and  32  million  acres  by 
1972  with  new  varieties  solely  from  domestic 

sources. 

C.  Irrigation 

Already  roughly  25  percent  of  the  arable 
land  In  India  Is  Irrigated.  The  substantial 
increase  called  for  In  the  Fourth  Five  Year 
Plan  will.  If  it  Is  realized,  assure  significant 
progress  towards  freeing  the  farmers  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  monsoon  rains. 

Partially  In  response  to  the  severe  drought 
conditions  these  past  two  years,  greater  em- 
phasis Is  being  placed  on  the  digging  of  shal- 
low wells,  tubewells.  and  Improving  local  ir- 
rigation systems,  especially  along  the  Gange- 
tlc  Plain.  This  area  Is  believed  to  have  one 
of  the  greatest  ground  water  reserves  in  the 
world. 

At  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  in  1965.  total 
acreage  under  irrigation  was  85  million.  The 
Fourth  Plan  alms  at  adding  17  million  acres 
Irrigated  by  minor  projects  and  9  million 
acres  Irrigated  by  major  projects.  By  1971 
this  will  provide  a  total  acreage  under  Irriga- 
tion of  111  nUUlon  acres,  roughly  one-third 
of  India's  potential  farmland. 

The  emphasis  on  minor  well-digging  proj- 
ects offers  a  quick  impact  since  within  a  very 
short  time  the  water  can  be  used  by  the 
farmer.  The  Government  of  India  has  pur- 
chased or  rented  every  drill  rig  available  in 
India  through  commercial  channels  In  order 


to  move  forward  rapidly  with  minor  Irriga- 
tion schemes. 

m.    NEW    METHODS    POINT    TOWARD    A    RURAL 
REVOLTTTION 

Here  Is  an  example  of  what  the  new  agri- 
cultural technology  can  mean  to  a  small 
North  Indian  farmer. 

He  grows  wheat  on  his  two  and  one -half 
acres  of  land  and  he  sells  It  In  the  market  for 
Rs.  650  a  ton.  By  using  the  new  agricultural 
technology— high  yielding  seeds,  Irrigation, 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  pesticides,  this 
farmer  can  at  least  triple  his  production. 
His  comparative  budget  will  look  like  this: 
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Thus,  using  these  new  methods  already  so 
successful  In  Japan  and  Taiwan,  the  farmer 
has  tripled  his  production  and  nearly  tripled 
his  earnings.  High  Initial  costs  will  soon 
amortize,  and  by  planting  two  or  even  three 
crops  a  year,  the  fanner  can  expect  to  earn 
substantially  more. 

On  a  five  acre  farm,  with  half  of  the  land 
double-cropped,  an  Indian  farmer  can  now 
earn  almost  Rs.  6000.  If  he  has  a  family  of 
five,  their  per  capita  Income  will  be  twice  the 
present  Indian  average.  Moreover,  the  farm- 
er using  the  new  technology  has  not  only 
increased  the  yield  of  one  growing  season; 
he  has  also  sharply  Increased  the  overall 
productive  capacity  of  his  land. 

IV.    RESTTLTS    OF   THIS    REVOLUTION    ARE   ALREADY 
BECOMING  EV^DENT 

Concrete  examples  of  these  sharp  Increases 
In  rice  as  well  as  wheat  production  can  al- 
ready be  seen  throughout  India. 

For  Instance,  of  the  1.3  million  acreas  in 
Kerala  now  cultivated  In  rice,  130  thousand 
acres  have  been  planted  with  the  new  Tai- 
wan seeds  and  fertilized  with  nitrogen,  yield- 
ing an  average  crop  three  times  greater  than 
the  previous  high.  Kerala  agriculture  offi- 
cials estimate  that  over  700  thousand  acres 
will  be  planted  with  this  seed  variety  by  1968. 

In  the  Tanjore  district  of  Madras  the  same 
kind  of  revolutionary  changes  are  taking 
place.  Recent  visitors  to  Tanjore  report  a 
similar  increase  in  yields  there  with  200 
thousand  acres  ift  that  district  alone  planted 
with  Improved  Seeds  (up  from  ten  thousand 
acres  in  1965.) 

V.  THE  IMPACT  ON   INDIA'S  ECONOMY  CENER.\LLT 

The  multiplied  effect  of  Increased  agricul- 
tural production  on  the  economy  of  India 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

As  the  farmer's  productive  capacity  in- 
creases, his  income  rises.  With  more  money 
he  begins  to  purchase  consumer  Items— 
sewing  machines,  transistor  radios,  bicycles, 
small  tractors,  etc. 

As  the  consumer  market  Is  stimulated  by 
increased  demand,  more  money  will  be  in- 
vested in  factories,  mills  and  smaller  scale 
Industries.  As  India's  indtistrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  rises,  so  will  Its  abllliy 
to  export  and  earn  valuable  foreign  exchange. 

This  agriculture-based  process  of  national 
economic  growth  Is  already  responsible  for 
spectacular    gains    In    Japan.    Taiwan    and 


South  Korea.  Now  there  Is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  same  process  Is  beginning  to  work 
in  India  with  its  crucially  Important  one- 
seventh  of  the  world's  population. 

n.  EFFECTS  OF  DROUGHT  STILL  HAMPER  PROGRESS 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  the  vast  effort 
which  is  now  underway  India  as  a  whole 
win  continue  to  face  serious  food  shortages  In 
1967  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  monsoon 
rains  for  the  past  2  years. 

In  the  rice  bowl  area  of  Bihar,  eastern 
Uttar  Pradesh  and  northeast  Madhya 
Pradesh — areas  with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  100  million  people— the  drought 
last  year  has  had  a  severe  Impact  with  the 
current  foodgraln  crops  down  to  '/a  to  '2  of 
normal  output. 

The  advent  of  the  December-January  rains 
In  this  area  has  brightened  prospects  some- 
what, but  the  rains  have  so  far  not  been  suf- 
ficient enough  to  promise  more  than  an 
average  winter  crop. 

The  Impact  of  the  drought  In  Bihar  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  low  state  of  India's  grain 
reserves.  In  1965-66  the  effects  of  that  year's 
drought  on  the  food  situation  were  made 
somewhat  more  manageable  by  the  existence 
of  substantial  reserves  of  grain  In  the  hands 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  grain  dealers,  culti- 
vators and  consumers  following  the  record 
harvest  of  1964. 

These  "Invisible  reserves."  which  may  have 
been  as  high  as  six  or  seven  million  tons  In 
rural  and  commercial  stocks,  are  now  largely 
gone.  As  a  result  even  though  total  food- 
grain  production  In  1966  may  have  been  ten 
million  tons  above  the  previous  year  (despite 
the  severe  regional  drought)  India  faces 
calendar  year  1967  with  the  prospect  that 
Imports  from  abroad  must  at  least  equal 
those  of  calendar  year  1966. 

IN  CONCLtrSION 

The  Indian  Government  has  embarked  on 
a  massive  program  to  modernize  Indian  agri- 
culture. This  effort  Is  sparking  a  revolution 
in  India's  500,000  villages  which  would  have 
been  Impossible  to  visualize  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  great  majority  of  formers  are  now 
eager  for  fertilizer,  for  better  seeds,  and  the 
more  efficient  use  of  water. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  India's  farm- 
ers are  motivated  not  Just  to  produce  more 
for  their  families  but  to  adjust  their  sights 
to  urban  markets  far  from  their  villages.  In 
this  new  mood  they  find  their  Government 
willing  to  cooperate  and  prepared  to  under- 
take large  commitments  In  their  behalf. 

The  Impact  of  this  remarkable  change 
which  is  occurring  In  Indian  agriculture  has 
been  largely  obscured  by  two  consecutive 
droughts. 

However.  If  the  rains  during  the  next  few 
years  are  normal  throughout  India  and  if 
the  Government  of  India  continues  ener- 
getically to  place  Its  top  priority  on  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Subramanlam  will  be  able  to  point 
proudly  to  rapid  progress  and  perhaps  even 
to  redeem  his  pledge  of  self-sufficiency  In 
foodgralns  by  1971. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  other 
Members  urging  passage  of  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 267,  supporting  emergency  food  as- 
sistance to  India. 

The  Indian  nation,  largest  democracy 
in  the  world,  is  passing  through  a  most 
trying  period  in  its  national  life.  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  two 
most  disastrous  monsoon  failures  in  a 
hundred  years  of  Indian  history.  If  these 
natural  disasters  were  not  enough,  the 
effects  of  two  major  wars  in  the  past  4 
years  have  compounded  them. 

The  first,  with  Communist  China  on 
India's  eastern  frontier,  was  followed  by 
»  second  with  Pakistan  on  the  western 
border.  Leaving  aside  the  merits  of 
these    clashes,    both    placed    a    severe 


strain  on  Indian  resources  and  added  in 
some  measure  to  the  already  staggering 
developmental  problems  facing  her  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  just  last  week  a  third  complicat- 
ing factor  has  been  added,  a  rather  ma- 
jor realinement  in  the  composition  of  the 
Indian  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
national  elections,  the  effects  of  which 
remain  to  be  seen.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  comment  on  the  results  of  this 
election  since  they  are,  after  all,  an  in- 
ternal Indian  affair.  Suffice  to  say  that 
a  new  factor  has  been  added  and  uncer- 
tainties over  the  future  course  of  events 
have  been  planted  in  many  minds. 

This,  then,  is  a  period  of  great  stress 
for  India,  and  one  in  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  this  Government's  position  should 
be  one  of  doing  everything  it  can  to  add 
to  the  stability  of  India's  institutions. 

Joint  Resolution  267  is  one  device 
whereby  we  can  do  so.  It  will  provide 
some  3.6  million  tons  of  grain,  and  some 
S25  million  of  additional  emergency  food 
for  distribution  by  private  agencies,  to 
meet  a  serious  food  deficit.  It  en- 
courages the  Government  of  India  in  its 
quest  to  become  self-sufficient  in  food, 
and  calls  upon  other  nations  to  assist 
the  Government  of  India  with  all  means 
at  their  disposal. 

To  quote  from  the  resolution: 
The  programs  of  economic  and  agricul- 
tural development  which  have  been  launched 
by  the  Government  of  India  would  be  seri- 
ously impaired  If  the  International  com- 
munity failed  to  act  promptly  and  on  an 
adequate  scale  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people  of  India. 

In  my  opinion,  this  critical  time  is  no 
time  to  delay  those  measures  which  will 
add  to  the  stability  and  strength  of  the 
fabrics  of  Indian  society.  It  is  rather  a 
time  for  action. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  267. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  voice  my  firm  support  of  this 
resolution. 

We  who  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  conduct  our  business  never 
far  away  from  the  hvmgry  mouths  and 
and  beseeching  voices  of  the  worlds  de- 
prived. 

The  basic  problem  of  survival  which 
confronts  a  large  segment  of  the  human 
family  challenges  us  as  representatives 
of  a  humane  nation.  As  the  world  pop- 
ulation increases  and  political  complexi- 
ties multiply,  we  must  remain  flexible 
in  the  methods  which  we  employ  to  al- 
leviate hunger. 

I  support  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  encourage  the  participation  of 
other  able  nations  in  food  and  other  aid 
programs.  However,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  concern  that  the  earlier  esti- 
mates of  need,  placed  at  3  million  tons, 
may  prove  to  be  insufficient.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  as  many  authorities 
indicate  it  will  be,  I  urge  that  we  main- 
tain a  flexible  policy  on  the  amount  of 
grain  to  be  sent  to  India. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  267.  In  this  resolution 
are  contained  the  essentials  of  what  must 
be  done  to  avert  a  food  crisis  affecting 
the  one-fifth  of  mankind  living  in  India. 

U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  re- 


sources will  be  made  available  to  meet 
the  immediate  food  deficit  threatening 
in  1967. 

The  President's  policy  of  seeking  equal 
participation  by  other  nations  in  meet- 
ing the  developmental  and  food  aid  needs 
of  India  will  be  endorsed. 

And  finally,  the  Government  of  India 
will  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in 
achieving  self-sufficiency  in  meeting  its 
own  food  needs  in  future  years. 

Members  recognize,  I  am  sure,  the  vital 
necessity  of  self-help  efforts  in  India  and 
the  other  developing  nations.  Its  im- 
portance cannot  be  overemphawzed. 

Total  world  population  will  double  in 
the  next  33  years,  rising  to  some  6  billion 
people  by  the  turn  of  the  centur>-.  Fully 
four-fifths  of  these  new  people  will  be 
bom  in  the  developing  nations. 

These  developing  nations,  as  a  group, 
were  net  grain  exporters  only  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Today  they  are  importing 
more  than  30  million  tons  of  gfain  a 
year  in  a  desperate  effort  to  feed  a  popu- 
lace that  can  no  longer  be  sustained  by 
the  primitive  tillage  of  their  own  soils. 
These  massive  imports  have  taken 
their  toll.  For  6  years  now  world  grain 
stocks  have  been  declining.  Each  year 
since  1961  world  food  consumption  has 
exceeded  production.  In  short,  the  world 
has  been  eating  up  its  accumulated  capi- 
tal of  grain. 

But  now  the  grain  stocks  are  reduced 
to  near-minimal  levels.  They  cannot  be 
reduced  much  further.  Production  must 
go  up,  or  consumption  will  come  down. 
Accomplishing  this,  however,  will  take 
massive  effort  and  time,  and  human 
beings  must  feed  their  bodies  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  not  in  the  future.  And  so  while 
.  we  press  ahead  to  provide  the  long-range 
solutions.  I  urge  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  267  to  meet  India's  immediate 
needs. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  most  important 
legislative  proposal,  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 267,  to  support  emergency  food 
assistance  to  India.  Tlie  need  for  this 
legislation  results  from  a  2-year  drought 
in  India  and  that  country's  unfortunate 
economic  position.  Approval  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congress  will  give  sup- 
port to  our  President's  efforts  to  have 
the  world  community  of  'have"  nations 
join  with  our  own  countJ-y  in  viewing 
this  emergency  situation  as  one  requir- 
ing international  responsibility  and  re- 
sponse; and,  a  proposal  to  that  effect  is 
being  supported  by  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

Our  Government's  representatives,  in 
January  of  this  year,  visited  a  number 
of  countries  which  have  accepted  the 
idea  that  the  emergency  should  be  viewed 
as  an  international  responsibility.  There 
is  broad  agreement  that  a  consortium 
of  nations,  under  the  World  Bank,  could 
provide  an  effective  systematic  basis  for 
organizing  such  an  international  effort. 
As  I  pointed  out,  the  emergency  food 
situation  results  from  a  2-year  drought. 
In  1966,  there  was  a  worldwide  response 
to  India's  food  problems  when  36  coun- 
tries, including  our  own,  contributed 
foodgrains  or  food-related  aid  to  meet 
the  emergency  created  by  last  year's 
drought.  For  a  comprehensive  expla- 
nation of  the  problem,  I  suggest  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  read  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  Honorable  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs,  made  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  February  28. 
1967. 

India  as  a  nation  has  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. In  its  most  recent  election,  which 
started  on  February  15.  1967.  more  than 
175  million  people  voted  in  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  mammoth  display  of 
democracy  in  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  wealth — 
such  as  we  have  been  blessed — should 
be  willing  to  share. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying:  One  al- 
ways loses — not  by  failing  to  take — but 
by  failing  to  give. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  267. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Honorable  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  ap- 
peared before  our  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  February  28,  1967.  His 
statement  quite  clearly  explains  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  food-for-India  program  and  what 
India  is  doing  to  help  herself  In  this 
period  of  adverse  food  supply.  I  include 
his  statement  before  our  committee  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  recommend 
its  reading  to  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress : 
Statement    by    the    Honorable    Eugene    V. 

Rostow.    Under   Secretary   of   State   roR 

Politic AL  Affairs.  Before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Tuesday,  February  28. 

1967 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  today  the  food  situation 
In  India.  Secretary  Freeman  has  already  cov- 
ered a  number  of  the  key  points.  I  propose 
only  to  outline  briefly  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational response  to  India's  food  problem, 
particularly  the  impressions  I  gained  as  a 
result  of  my  recent  trip  to  various  world  capi- 
tals at  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  to 
touch  on  a  number  of  the  other  considera- 
tions, in  the  International  field  and  In  India, 
of  importance  to  your  deliberations. 

Before  I  begin,  however.  I  thought  I  might 
comment  on  the  recent  political  events  In 
India.  The  largest  election  In  the  world  be- 
gan on  February  15  and  the  results  of  It  be- 
came known  over  this  past  weekend.  More 
than  175  million  people  have  been  to  the 
polls  In  an  election  which  saw  democracy  at 
work  on  a  mammoth  scale.  Some  powerful 
political  figures  have  been  toppled  by  new- 
comers In  some  constituencies,  while  familiar 
names  have  been  returned  to  Parliament  or 
to  the  State  Afsemblles  from  others. 

The  full  Implications  of  these  election  re- 
sults on  the  makeup  of  the  post  election 
government  and  the  policies  U  will  pursue 
are  not  yet  discernible.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  this  election,  in  my 
Judgment,  was  Its  demonstration  of  India's 
commitment  to  the  democratic  process.  This 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Indian  people  in 
a  democratic  election  stands  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  recent  developments  In  China  which 
have  been  marked  by  violence  bordering  on 
anarchy  and  civil  war. 

The  election  also  demonstrated  the  nature 
of  the  changing  Indian  society  which  both 
underpins  and  Is  responsive  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  India's  democratic  Institu- 
tions have  been  taking  root  for  several  dec- 
ades. The  system  has  managed  the  world's 
largest  and  most  pluralistic  democracy 
through  the  early  years  of  Independence, 
through  four  general  elections  and  through 
two  major  succession  crises. 


The  Congress  Party  has  now  been  returned 
to  power  at  the  center,  albeit  with  a  much 
smaller  majority,  and  a  new  government 
must  now  be  formed.  Once  we  know  the 
make-up  of  that  government,  we  will  be 
able  to  gauge  Its  policies.  But  the  way  In 
which  the  elections  were  played  out,  the  Is- 
sues Involved  and  the  results  thereof,  all 
suggest  that  the  high  priorities  assigned  to 
agricultural  production  and  economic  de- 
velopment will  continue.  Whatever  the  com- 
plexion of  the  future  government  and  Its 
policies,  one  thing  Is  certain.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  stake  In  the  success  of  India's 
democratic  Institutions. 

To  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  Indian 
food,  I  should  like  first  to  speak  briefly  about 
the  trip  Under  Secretary  Schnlttker  and  I 
took  In  January  at  the  request  of  President 
Johnson.  We  visited  eight  major  capitals 
of  the  world.  We  exchanged  views  with  gov- 
ernments of  seven  countries  belonging  to  the 
India  Consortium — Japan,  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium — as  well  as  with  the  Government 
of  India. 

In  each  capital,  we  conveyed  President 
Johnson's  grave  concern  that  the  develop- 
ing world  Is  losing  ground  in  the  race  be- 
tween food  and  population;  that  despite  U.S. 
efforts  to  Increase  acreage,  our  country  can 
no  longer  be  counted  on  to  supply  an  In- 
exhaustible reserve  of  food  grains  for  the 
hungry:  and  that  the  United  States  believes 
all  nations  of  the  world,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
must  shoulder  their  share  of  the  world's  fight 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

We  also  emphasized  the  President's  view 
that  the  failure  of  other  nations  to  Join  In 
this  effort  would  lead  the  world  on  the  road 
to  Intolerable  suffering:  that  India  was  not 
alone  In  facing  the  specter  of  near  famine, 
but  that  India  covUd  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  developing  countries  facing  like  prob- 
lems. If  the  Indian  effort  were  adequately 
supfjorted    through    International    action. 

AH  the  countries  we  visited  accepted  the 
Idea  that  food  aid  for  India  during  this 
emergency  should  be  viewed  as  an  Interna- 
tional responsibility.  There  was  also  broad 
agreement  that  the  Indian  consortium  under 
the  World  Bank  could  provide  an  effective 
systematic  basis  for  organizing  such  an  In- 
ternational effort.  The  India  consortium  Is 
already  coordinating  International  efforts  to 
help  India  fulfill  Its  broad  economic  plans. 
Including  its  plans  for  increased  food  produc- 
tion. It  was  recognized  that  adding  food  aid 
to  the  consortium's  responsibilities  would  en- 
sure that  food  aid  needs  are  coordinated  with 
India's  other  assistance  requirements  and 
with  India's  own  economic  development  ef- 
forts, particularly  those  directed  at  Increas- 
ing food  production. 

Finally,  there  was  substantial  agreement 
that  emergency  food  aid  for  India  should 
not  be  allowed  to  diminish  the  flow  of  re- 
sources coming  forward  under  other  develop- 
mental programs  but  should  be  In  addition 
to  existing  targets  lor  economic  assistance. 
Everyone  agreed  that  11  the  Indians  have  to 
use  large  quantities  of  their  foreign  exchange 
for  food,  India's  strong  programs  of  economic 
and  agricultural  development  and  trade 
liberalization  would  have  to  be  suspended, 
thus  ending  India's  hopes  for  achieving  food 
sufficiency  within  the  next  five  years.  Con- 
sequently, those  countries  which  are  not 
food  exporters  could  contribute  cash  to  buy 
food,  or  fertilizer,  pesticides  or  shipping  to 
transport  food  or  fertilizer  on  concessional 
terms,  since  such  contributions  In  kind 
would  release  Indian  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
food. 

Still  another  form  of  contribution  would  be 
to  offer  India  relief  from  lt«  mounting  debt 
burden.  Such  relief,  on  generous  terms, 
would  not  only  free  foreign  exchange  for  food 
purchases,  but  would  also  help  India  to 
stave  off  a  balance  of  payments  crisis  aris- 
ing In  large  part  as  a  result  of  the  food  short- 
ages and  droughts  of  the  past  two  years. 


But  whatever  form  the  contributions 
might  take  the  important  point  is  that  sucli 
contributions  must  be  additional  to  planned 
economic  assistance  targets,  if  India's  prog, 
ress  toward  self-sustaining  growth  and  food 
self-sufficiency  is  to  continue. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nevertheless,  in  1966,  the  United  States 
still  provided  about  85  per  cent  of  the  grain 
made  available  to  India  on  a  concessional 
basis.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  other  ad- 
vanced nations  will  now  have  to  carry  more 
of  the  lo.id  than  they  have  In  the  past.  That 
Is  the  idea  underlying  President  John.=;on's 
Consortium  proposal  for  matching  U.S.  con- 
tributions. But  we  cannot  expect  these  coun- 
tries to  take  over  the  task  of  meeting  h.ilf  of 
India's  food  Import  needs  immediately.  Pull 
matching  of  our  concessional  deliveries  will 
not  be  possible  this  year.  Many  advanced 
nations  which  agree  with  the  concept  of 
burden-sharing  have  budgetary  problems,  or 
are  In  the  midst  of  elections,  or  are  unable 
to  make  additional  aid  available  on  short 
notice.  Nonetheless  the  President's  proposal 
is  a  clear  move  in  the  direction  of  greater 
burden-sharing,  and  we  are  working  toward 
that  objective. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  a  greater  International 
response  have  not  been  limited  to  the  Con- 
sortium countries  we  visited.  We  have  also 
held  discussions  about  the  Indian  food  prob- 
lem through  regular  diplomatic  channels  with 
the  other  Consortium  members  and  with 
other  interested  governments.  Indeed,  our 
Government  has  approached  a  total  of  nine- 
teen other  governments  In  support  of  the 
President's  call  for  an  International  food  e.'- 
fort  for  India. 

And  the  International  response  Is  growing. 
Several  governments  have  announced  addi- 
tional emergency  food  aid  In  recent  months. 
Last  November  Canada  announced  It  would 
donate  150,000  tons  of  wheat  plus  some  flour 
and  dried  milk  Immediately  and  an  addi- 
tional 661,000  tons  of  wheat,  worth  $50  mil- 
lion, in  the  period  from  April  1967  to  March 
1968.  Australia  made  a  150.000  ton  grant  of 
wheat  in  December  and  the  Soviet  Union 
made  a  200.000  ton  wheat  gift  that  same 
month.  The  World  Pood  Program  donated 
35.000  tons  of  wheat  in  December  and  also 
promised  82.500  tons  of  feed  grain  and  8.500 
tons  of  dried  milk  powder  as  part  of  a  long 
range  development  program.  To  mention  a 
few  other  gifts.  Norway  and  Sweden  have  an- 
nounced fertilizer  aid  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  donate  milk  powder 
We  understand  that  some  other  govern- 
ments have  decided  to  make  donations  but 
have  not  yet  formally  announced  their  deci- 
sions. Still  others,  for  reasons  which  the 
members  of  this  Committee  no  doubt  appre- 
ciate, are  still  uncertain  about  the  amount 
they  can  obtain  from  their  legislatures.  But 
two  International  meetings  are  expected 
within  about  a  month's  time  to  discuss  the 
Indian  food  situation,  and  we  should  have 
a  better  Idea  of  the  extent  of  this  interna- 
tional response   after  those  meetings. 

The  advanced  nations  of  the  world  have 
a  responsibility  in  helping  India  to  meet  Its 
food  needs  In  this  emergency.  But  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  stressed  In  his  India  Food 
Message,  "none  of  these  steps  can  be  as  Im- 
portant as  Indian  resolve  and  Indian  per- 
formance." Secretary  Freeman  has  Just  re- 
viewed for  you  India's  self-help  program  in 
some  detail,  and  I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  others  on  this  Committee,  have 
examined  this  question  very  seriously. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  prop)ose  to  discuss  India's 
agricultural  program  at  great  length. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  stress  several 
points.  First,  there  does  seem  to  be  "light 
at  the  end  of  this  tunnel." 

The  members  of  this  committee  have  had 
great  experience  In  agriculture;  you  all  know 
now  difficult  it  is  to  receive  dramatic  changes 
In  agriculture  In  a  very  short  time.  Never- 
theless, dramatic  changes  in  policy  and  atti- 
tude have  taken  place  In  India  during  tHe 
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past  2  years.  The  Indian  Government's  high 
priority  tor  agriculture  ha«  been  translated 
into  appropriate  budgetary  allocations.  The 
new  emphasis  on  providing  fertilizer  and 
other  badly  needed  inputs  to  the  culUvator 
and  on  incentive  prices  for  the  farmer  has 
been  firmly  established  and  seems  to  me  to 
be  Irreversible.  Unfortunately,  the  effects 
of  the  past  two  years  of  drought  have  masked 
these  changes.  But  the  results  obtained 
from  these  new  attitudes  and  policies  In 
areas  unaffected  by  the  drought  are  en- 
coxiraglng  and  the  prospects  for  the  future, 
assuming  good  weather,  are  promising. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  take  note  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Indian  Government's  activities 
In  the  drought-stricken  area  in  the  states  of 
Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 

The  Central  Government's  grain  deliveries 
to  Bihar  have  been  increased  to  200.000  tons 
a  month  and  to  Uttar  Pradesh  to  90.000  tons. 
Previous  deliveries  were  lOO.OOO^tons  and 
66,000  tons  respectively.  Part  of  trre  Increase 
came  from  the  states  In  India  which  have  a 
local  grain  surplus;  part  came  from  abroad. 
This  permitted  the  increase  of  the  ration 
covering  19  million  people  in  the  drought 
area  from  4  ounces  per  day  to  6  ounces,  which 
is  still  well  below  subsistence  level  and  rep- 
resents only  half  of  a  man's  normal  dally 
requirement. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  grain  available 
lor  the  drought  area,  the  Indian  Government 
reduced  the  weekly  foodgrain  ration  by  12 
per  cent  for  28  mllUon  people  In  other  parts 
of  India.  A  ration  cut  for  additional  mil- 
lions Is  under  consideration  for  the  same 
purpose. 

For  India's  landless  laborers,  crop  failure 
means  immediate  unemployment  and  the 
suspension  of  Income.  For  these  people,  left 
without  money  to  buy  food,  the  Bihar  State 
Government  has  established  public  work 
projects.  In  December  1966.  some  500.000 
people  were  engaged  on  relief  projects  in 
Bihar.  State  officials  estimate  that  1.5  mll- 
Uon people  will  be  working  on  relief  projects 
by  the  end  ol  this  year. 

Other  emergency  lood  relief  measures  In 
the  drought  area  Include  CARE  meals  for 
mothers  and  children,  some  additional  milk 
for  school  children  not  covered  by  the 
CARE  program,  and  distribution  of  multi- 
vitamin tablets — all  directed  to  the  most 
vulnerablerfegments  of  the  population.  In 
addition  to  CARE,  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ices. Catholic  Relief,  Lutheran  World  Serv- 
ices, and  UNICEP  are  also  operating  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas.  At  the  present  time. 
3  6  million  mothers  and  children  in  Bihar 
are  receiving  assistance  from  the  voluntary 
agencies.  These  agencies  have  shifted  sup- 
plies from  other  areas  in  order  to  step  up 
their  activities  in  the  drought  areas.  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  $25  million  do- 
natlonal  program  will  permit  the  expansion 
and  continuation  of  these  programs. 

The  food  outlook  In  Bihar  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  depends  on  a  variety  of  as  yet 
unknown  factors.  If  New  Delhi  can  main- 
tain 200.000  ton  monthly  grain  shipments 
to  Bihar  and  11  the  state's  spring  crop  is 
adequate,  widespread  famine  can  be  avoid- 
ed. However,  if  the  Central  Government  is 
unable  to  maintain  the  current  How  of  grain 
supplies  to  the  area  or  If  the  spring  crop  Is 
poor— and  the  failure  ol  the  normal  winter 
rains  Indicates  a  poor  crop — the  situation 
will  be  touch  and  go  until  the  area's  major 
harvest  in  December.  We  are  watching  the 
situation  closely  because  we  recognize  that 
It  may  be  necessary  to  Increase  our  dona- 
tlonal  program  for  the  drought  area;  the 
»25  million  program  may  not  be  enough. 

Third,  one  cannot  speak  of  the  Indian 
food  problem  without  speaking  of  the  pop- 
ulation problem.  And  the  action  taken  by 
the  Indian  Government  makes  it  clear  that 
India  now  fully  appreciates  the  critical  Im- 
porunce  of  family  planning  programs.  In 
Its  new  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan.  India  pro- 
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posed  to  devote  four  times  as  much  money 
to  family  planning  as  was  spent  during  the 
first  three  Five  Year  Plans  combined.  The 
right  organizational  steps  are  being  taken 
as  well.  A  separate  sub-Cabinet  level  de- 
partment has  been  established  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  family 
planning  programs.  This  department  In- 
cludes some  of  the  high  officials  who  ran 
India's  most  successful  state  family  plan- 
ning program  in  the  Punjab.  Thus  far.  the 
implementation  of  the  program  has  been 
weak  but  we  expect  improved  results  with 
the  more  adequate  funds  and  better  direc- 
tion which  are  now  being  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  P»resldent's 
program,  which  follows  in  large  measure  the 
wise  recommendations  of  your  Congressional 
team,  deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  and  fore- 
most, there  is  the  humanitarian  reason. 
People  are  hungry,  very  hungry,  in  Bihar  and 
Uttar  Pradesh,  and  we  have  food  to  spare. 
The  tradition  of  helping  a  neighbor  in  dis- 
tress is  strong  in  America,  and  this  is  a 
tradition  we  should  live  up  to.  As  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  message.  "We  have  never 
stood  idly  by  while  famine  or  pestilence 
raged  among  any  part  of  the  human  family. 
America  would  cease  to  be  America  if  we 
walked  on  the  other  side  when  confronted 
by  such  catastrophe." 

Further,  we  believe  that  India  is  on  the 
right  uack  in  its  agricultural  development 
program  and  that  if  we  help  India  over  this 
crisis,  we  will  see  Its  foodgrain  import  re- 
quirements drop  as  Its  agricultural  devel- 
opment program  takes  hold.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  provide  India  with  the 
foodgrain  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, the  Indian  Government  would  be 
forced  to  spend  more  hard  currency  on  food 
to  prevent  widespread  starvation.  In  order 
to  do  thU,  the  Indian  Government  would 
have  to  divert  large  amounts  of  hard  cur- 
rency, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  from 
Its  economic  development  plan.  This  would 
undermine  programs  which  the  United 
States  Government,  other  Western  govern- 
ments, and  the  World  Bank  have  encour- 
aged and  supported.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  this  year's  drought  forced  the 
Indian  Government  to  postpone  its  economic 
development  program. 

Finally,  by  this  new  Initiative,  President 
Johnson  proposes  to  use  United  States  food 
aid  as  a  basis  for  stimulating  a  greater  In- 
ternational effort  In  the  War  on  Hunger. 
Similar  efforts  are  also  underway  In  other 
International  forums.  To  form  a  basis  lor  a 
long-range  approach  to  the  world  food  prob- 
lem, the  United  States  is  proposing  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  an  interna- 
tional grains  agreements  containing  a  multi- 
lateral food  aid  program  to  be  supported  by 
grain   exporters  and   Importers   alike. 

And  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  fertilizer  and 
other  agricultural  Inputs  so  essential  to  in- 
creasing production  In  the  developing  world. 
the  U.S.  has  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
food  fund  supported  by  OECD  members  and 
designed  to  encourage  private  Investors  In 
OECD  countries  to  Invest  In  agriculture  and 
agriculture  related  Industries  In  the  devel- 
oping world. 

Through  these  efforts,  the  President  is 
seeking  to  develop  the  habits  of  collective 
responsibility  and  collective  action  and  the 
reflex  sense  of  a  common  humanity,  with 
the  belief  that  such  international  partner- 
ships are  our  best  hope  for  luture  peace  and 
progress. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  your  committee  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Its  full  support. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  sup- 
port this  resolution  to  continue  food  aid 
to  India,  but  let  me  say,  that  I  will  be 
doing  so  with  real  misgivings. 

I  accept  the  argument  that  India  is 


hungry.  I  also  accept  the  idea  that  the 
world  ought  to  help  India.  But  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  in  sending  food  to  India 
without  insisting  that  the  Indians  try 
and  develop  a  viable  economy  with  the 
proper  stress  on  agriculture  and  free  en- 
terprise instead  of  industrj--  and  social- 
Ism. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Indians  learn 
that  their  programs  for  socialism  and  in- 
dustrialization just  have  not  worked.  I 
think  perhaps  the  recent  elections  are 
some  indication  of  popular  disenchant- 
ment. At  least,  I  hope  so.  Something 
has  to  be  done  to  shake  India  into  affirm- 
ative and  realistic  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  voting  on 
a  resolution  to  keep  th'e  food  flowing  to 
India.  Meanwhile,  food  on  the  hoof  is 
wandering  around  India,  spreading  dis- 
ease. I  refer  to  the  sacred  cows  of  India. 
India's  predominantly  Hindu  population 
will  not  touch  them.  They  will  not  kill 
them.  This  is  pari;  of  the  problem.  In- 
dia will  not  kill  its  sacred  cows,  physical 
or  ideological.  India  cannot  face  the 
20th  century.  Her  traditions  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  reality  and  prog- 
rcss. 

India  must  kill  her  sacred  cows.  India 
must  kill  the  sacred  cow  of  socialism. 
That  sacred  cow  is  just  as  burdensome 
to  India  as  the  dead  cows  in  the  streets 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  India  must 
also  kill  the  sacred  cow  of  immediate 
and  rapid  industrialization.  India's  fu- 
ture— or  at  least  her  immediate  future — 
must  be  one  of  agricultural  achievement. 
Nothing— I  repeat,  nothing— India  can 
produce  in  factories  can  feed  her  starv- 
ing masses. 

So  when  I  say  that  India  must  kill  her 
sacred  cows.  I  mean  it  in  several  ways. 
And  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  this  countrj'  is  exerting  the  firm 
hand  that  it  must.  It  is  all  very  well 
and  good  to  give  India  food,  but  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayer  to 
give  India  some  serious  advice  in  addi- 
tion. Somebody  has  to  tell  India  to 
shape  up  and  think  and  act  in  the  20th 
century. 

■We  cannot  go  on  feeding  India  for- 
ever. We  have  a  right  to  expect  India 
to  begin  to  put  her  own  house  in  order. 
The  measures  she  has  begun  to  take  are 
only  a  beginning. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  public 
reaction  and  newspaper  comments  from 
around  the  country  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  latest  food  aid  agreement  with 
India  is  being  well  received  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

One  reason  for  this  favorable  reaction 
undoubtedly  is  the  strong  indication  that 
India  means  business  about  undertaking 
self-help  In  meeting  Its  own  food  needs. 
Commenting  on  President  Johnson's 
recent  Indian  food  aid  message,  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register  said: 

India  has  already  done  a  good  many  things 
in  the  past  year  toward  solving  a  vast  new 
problem:  food  rationing.  Incentives  to  get 
farmer's  to  use  artificial  lerUlizer  and  im- 
proved seeds  and  methods.  Improved  rural 
credit.  Better  seed  rice  has  been  coming 
from  Taiwan,  better  seed  wheat  from  Mexico. 
Agreement  has  been  reached  on  finance  from 
abroad  for  the  first  of  several  fertUizer 
plants.  PopulaticQ  coa»-cI  eflorte  have  been 
stepped  up. 
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From  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  News  comes 
this  observation: 

Anv  Idea  that  India  Is  Just  bleeding  and 
pleading  In  all  this  has  been  dispelled  by 
reports  from  recent  U.S.  missions  there. 
India  has  stamped  agricultural  development 
top  priority. 

The  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sun  had  this  to 

say: 

The  President's  policy  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose It  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that 
it  must  also  share  In  the  Job.  It  told  the 
Indians  that  they  must  move  further  along 
the  path  of  building  their  own  agriculture. 

An  interpretive  story  id  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Star  said:  / 

President  Johnson  was  saying  aid  no 
longer  would  proceed  unlimited,  or.  In  effect, 
that  our  grain  shipments  would  not  con- 
tinue to  expand  as  they  had  In  recent  years 
because  other  nations  are  going  to  have  to 
help. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  new  food 
aid  legislation  last  year.  It  included  the 
provision  that  self-help  would  be  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  such  aid.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  see  the  spirit  of  this  provision 
being  carried  out  so  genuinely  in  the  first 
Indian  agreement  under  the  new 
program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  ofB- 
cial  announcement  of  the  first  grain 
agreement  with  India  under  the  new  pro- 
gram lists  major  targets  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  1967-68  which  will 
help  meet  the  self-help  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  as  follows: 

A  4-billion- rupee — $533  million— in- 
vestment in  agriculture; 

Fertilizer  production  of  535,000  nutri- 
ent tons  of  nitrogen  and  150,000  tons  of 
phosphate: 

FertUizer  imports  of  850,000  nutrient 
tons  of  nitrogen,  350.000  tons  of  phos- 
phate, and  300,000  tons  of  potassium: 

A  total  of  15  million  acres  under  new 
varieties  of  seed; 

One  hundred  twenty-flve  million  acres 
sprayed  for  crop  protection; 

Increase  of  3  million  acres  in  minor  Ir- 
rigation and  concentration  on  use  of 
irrigation  for  intensive  production; 

An  increase  of  1  billion  rupees — $133 
million — in  Government  rural  credit; 
and 

Increase  of  total  commodity  storage 
capacity  by  1.35  million  tons. 

The  Indian  Govermnent  has  also 
agreed  to  take  the  following  actions: 
First,  timely  announcement  of  price  sup- 
port levels  to  encourage  greater  produc- 
tion: second,  increased  end-of-year  Gov- 
ernment grain  stocks  through  price 
supports:  third,  development  of  a  na- 
tional food  distribution  policy;  and 
fourth,  accelerate  domestic  production 
capacity  for  fertilizer  and  other  agricul- 
tural inputs. 

From  the  testimony  of  congressional 
and  other  observers  who  have  been  in 
India  of  late,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  hard-pressed  land  is  giving  agricul- 
tural development  top  priority.  It  is  im- 
posing food  rationing,  streamlining  food 
distribution  methods,  giving  incentives 
to  fanners,  expanding  rural  credit,  and 
raismg  grain  storage  capacity. 

It  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  these 
measures  have  already  begun  to  have 
beneficial  effects.    Overall,  the  situation 


is  blighted  by  a  second  straight  year  of 
drought.  But  in  states  not  affected  by 
the  drought,  production  is  said  to  be  well 
above  that  of  any  previous  year. 

India  is  also  stepping  up  family  plan- 
ning and  has  agreed  to  use  a  significant 
part  of  the  rupees  generated  by  the  new 
food  aid  agreement  for  family  planning 
programs  so  important  to  halt  the 
growth  of  its  population. 

An  article  in  the  official  India  News 
reports  that  the  birth  rate  in  India  is 
showing  decline  in  certain  areas  where 
accurate  statistics  are  available. 

The  News  quotes  Dr.  Sushila  Nayer, 
Health  Minister,  as  saying  that  the  im- 
mediate task  of  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  to  25 
per  thousand  as  soon  as  possible  by  pop- 
ularizing family  planning  methods,  in- 
cluding education  for  raising  the  age  of 
marriage  and  voluntary  sterili;iation. 

The  article  says  there  are  more  than 
20,000  family  welfare  planning  centers 
of  various  types  in  the  country  and  the 
number  of  lUCD  users  exceeded  1  mil- 
lion, and  voluntary  sterilization  opera- 
tions more  than  1.5  million. 

The  future  of  India  is  of  vital  concern 
to  this  Nation  on  both  political  and  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  We  can  all  take 
heart  from  the  obvious  sincei-ity  with 
which  the  Government  of  India  is  un- 
dertaking to  carry  an  ever  greater  share 
of  its  own  burden,  while  putting  our 
grain  to  good  use  to  stave  off  famine. 

India  faces  a  rough  road  ahead.  It 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  Its  food 
problem  will  be  solved.  But  it  is  off  to 
an  encouraging  start,  and  I  think  we  can 
look  to  its  future  with  hope. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
(Prom  the  Des  Moines   (Iowa)   Register, 
Feb.   14,   1967! 
Effective  Aid  for  Indi.^ 


Sharing  food  with  the  hungry  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  of  American  traditions. 
In  President  Johnson's  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  food  for  India,  he  called  it  "the 
first  obligation  of  the  community  of  man." 
and  said  the  duty  extended  to  rich  and  poor 
nations,  food-surplus  and  food-shortage  na- 
tions. "The  United  States,"  he  said  "is  pre- 
pared to  do  Its  share." 

Three  million  of  the  five  million  tons  of 
food  grain  for  India  proposed  in  the  presi- 
dential message  Is  dependent  on  assent  of 
Congress  and  "appropriate  matching"  by 
other  countries.  The  whole  emphasis  of  the 
plan  Is  multi-national,  with  the  India  Aid 
Consortium  of  the  World  Bank  the  major 
channel.  The  plan  includes  emergency  aid 
now,  but  relies  for  the  future  on  strenuous 
efforts  by  India  to  help  Itself — by  popula- 
tion control,  by  better  organization  of  dis- 
tribution, by  much  greater  food  production 
In  India  Itself. 

This  approach  may  seem  cold  and  hard- 
hearted, but  It  is  not.  India's  problem  is 
too  serious  to  be  met  any  other  way.  Two 
years  of  short  crops  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  trouble.  The  main  thing  wrong  Is 
that  India  produces  far  too  little  food  and 
far  too  many  people. 

When  India  was  newly  Independent.  It 
"solved  "  its  food  problem  in  one  year  by 
building  a  single  fertilizer  factory  This 
turned  It  from  a  food-deflclt  country  har- 
assed by  periodic  famines  Into  a  country 
where  there  was  enough  food  to  go  around 
for  everyone  If  properly  distributed.  The 
solution  did  not  last  long,  because  of  popu- 
lation growth,  but  the  approach  was  sound 
as  far  as  It  went. 
Under  pressure  from  the  International  con- 


sortium. India  has  already  done  a  good  many 
things  In  the  past  year  toward  BOlvlng  the 
vast  new  problem;  food  rationing.  Incentives 
to  gel  farmers  to  use  artificial  fertilizer  and 
improved  seeds  and  methods,  improved  rural 
credit.  Better  seed  rice  has  been  coming 
from  Taiwan,  better  seed  wheat  from  Mexico. 
Agreement  has  been  reached  on  finance  from 
abroad  for  the  first  of  several  fertilizer  plants. 
Population  control  efforts  have  been  stepped 
up 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  con- 
sortium intends  to  keep  pressure  on  India 
to  do  its  share — which  is  the  greatest  share- 
while   helping  Judiciously  from  outside. 

This  Is  by  far  the  most  humane  and  effec- 
tive way  to  help.  Here  is  a  gigantic  piece 
of  foreign  policy  far  removed  from  the  power 
struggle  and  the  arms  race.  Capitalists,  so- 
cialists, traditionalists  and— if  the  wish— 
Communist  can  work  together  to  help  the 
government  and  people  of  India  make  their 
huge  section  of  the  world  a  better  place. 
Here  is  a  program  which  deserves  full  sup- 
port and  understanding  of  both  parties  and 
all  factions  in  Congress  and  among  the 
American  people. 

[Prom    the   DayJ,on    (Ohio)    News,   Feb.   13, 
19671 
Bold  New  Attack  on  Indms  Hunger 
In  what  could  be  labeled  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  humanitarian  addresses  ever  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  President  Johnson  asked 
for  indorsement  of  an  international  program 
to  stave  off  famine  In  drouth-plagued,  food- 
short  India. 

The  President  said  the  United  States  would 
ship  two  million  tons  of  grain  to  India  im- 
mediately and  asked  approval  for  another 
three-mlllion-ton  shipment.  This  food  ton- 
nage, added  to  that  already  Bent  by  America 
and  other  nations  In  the  help-India  con- 
sortium, will  see  that  populous  Asian  coun- 
try over  the  1967  hump. 

Realizing  food  aid  Is  "stop-gap,  not  a 
permanent  cure,"  the  President  called  upon 
the  international  community  to  organize  for 
collective  food  aid  action,  to  promote  agri- 
cultural self-help,  to  develop  a  long-range 
food  program  to  meet  India's  problem.  There 
are  encouraging  signs  that  nations  around 
the  world  are  picking  up  the  challenge  In 
India  and  preparing  for  the  first  major  test 
In  the  food-population  war. 

Any  idea  that  India  is  Just  bleeding  and 
pleading  In  all  this  has  been  dispelled  by 
reports  from  recent  U.S.  missions  there.  In- 
dia has  stamped  agricultural  development 
top  priority.  The  country  Is  Imposing  food 
rationing,  streamlining  food  distribution 
methods,  giving  Incentives  to  farmers,  step- 
ping up  family  planning,  working  on  new 
fertilizer  plants,  expanding  rural  credit,  seek- 
ing agricultural  advisers.  Could  any  nation 
with  some  citizens  living  on  roots  and  grass 
do  any  less? 

Why  does  America  dig  deep  Into  Its 
dwindling  grain  bins  to  feed  India?  Why 
does  it  accept  leadership  In  supplying  food 
to  this  hungry  nation?  Because,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  "America  would  cease 
to  be  America  If  we  walked  by  on  the 
other  side  when  confronted  by  such 
catastrophe." 
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[From  the  Gainesville    (Fla.)    Sun,  Feb.  12. 
1967] 
The  DirFicuLT  Problem  of  Feeding  India 
In  recent  months.  President  Johnson  has- 
rlghtly.  we  believe — tightened  strings  on  U.S. 
food  aid  to  India.     As  a  result,  he  was  crit- 
icized for  humiliating— a  word  used  by  the 
New   York  Times— the  government  of  India 
Shortly  before  a  national  Indian  election  by 
putting  the  aid  on  almost  a  month-to-month 

basis. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  Presidents 
policy  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  know  that  It  must  also 
share  In  the  Job.     It  told  the  Indians  that 


tuey  must  move  further  along  the  path  of 
building  their  own  agriculture.  .      ,  , 

In  releasing  two  million  tons  of  grain  for 
sh  pment  to  India,  the  President  last  week 
'r^enuoned  plans  to  channel  f^^^^^/p.^'/. 
through  a  12-nation  consortium.  The  i'-es 
Idenfs  references  to  this  consortium  seemed 
vague,  and  well  they  should,  for  there  is  yet 
no%uitable  mechanism  for  bringing  Into  in- 
ternational aid  plans  the  other  major  food- 
producing  countries  Such  a  scheme  is  pres- 
entlv  part  of  the  discussions  In  the  Kenned> 
round  trade  negotlatlons-but  It  Is  far  from 
certain  yet  what  will  emerge. 

But  even  if  a  food  aid  system  is  developed 
in  the  Kennedv  round,  it  would  not  inv^olye 
the  soviet  Union,  which  demonstrated  in 
1966  its  great  food -producing  potential.  The 
President's  action  la.^t  week  in  charting  fcxxl 
aid  to  India  for  longer  than  a  month-to- 
month  basis  Will  be  welcomed  by  those  v^'ho 
obiected  to  the  phort-term  policy,  but  solu- 
tions to  the  du.il  problems  of  India  self- 
sufficiency  and  a  workable  international  food 
aid  system  stiU  seem  somewhat  distant. 


[From  the  Kansas  City   (Mo.)   Star.  Feb.  12, 
'  19671 

Self-help  Goal  of  U.S.  Aid  Cxjrb 
(By  Roderick  Turnbull) 
Careful  reading  of  the  text  of  the  message 
President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  on  food 
for  India  may  suggest  to  farmers  what  the 
official  position  of  the  U.S.  will  be  In  the 
future  toward  donations  of  grain  to  needy 

"^n  brief  the  President  explained  that  while 
this  country  would  continue  to  help  under- 
develoijed  nations,  the  brakes  were  on  to  the 
extent  that  the  U.S.  would  not  carry  the 
whole  load  and  the  recipient  countries  would 
have  to  do  more  to  help  themselves. 

Another  interpretation  might  be  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  saying  aid  no  longer 
would  proceed  unlimited,  or,  in  effect,  that 
our  grain  shipments  would  not  continue  to 
expand  as  they  had  In  recent  years  because 
other  nations  are  going  to  have  to  help. 

Already  some  farm  Interests  are  sensing 
that  the  market  for  U.S.  food  gralns^-ill  be 
curtailed  by  the  policy  outlined.  "The  Na- 
tional Grange  last  week  complained  that  tne 
President's  emergency  allotment  to  India 
was  too  small.  This  allotment  was  2  million 
tons  of  which  1.200,000  was  wheat  and  the 
other  800.000  was  mllo.  In  total,  the  grain 
shipments  to  India  this  calendar  year  will  be 
6.600.000  tons,  compared  with  8.300.000  in 
the  calendar  year  1966. 

The  Grange  complaint  was  that  the  alloca- 
tion for  India  was  about  4  million  tons  less 
than  the  projections  used  to  Justify  the 
second  increase  of  15  per  cent  In  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  last  summer.  In  essence, 
the  Orange  said  that  farmers  were  asked  to 
increase  their  plantings  of  wheat  on  an  as- 
sumption of  exports  greater  than  now  will  be 
possible  under  the  President's  allocations  to 
India. 

Harry  L.  Graham.  Grange  legislative  repre- 
sentative, wrote  agricultural  leaders  in  Con- 
gress that  the  new  commitment  to  India  was 
a  threat  to  the  adequacy  of  minimum  diet 
'  requirement  for  the  people  of  that  nation  and 
also  a  "threat  to  the  wheat  price  levels  of 
American  farmers." 

The  President,  however,  carefully  explained, 
that  this  government  was  putlng  new  em- 
phasis on  Joining  with  other  nations  in 
helping  India.  Also,  It  Is  determined  that 
India  must  extend  It*  efforts  to  feed  Itself. 
What  he  said  of  India  also  applies  to  other 
needy  nations  now  getting  U.S.  aid. 

"There  Is  no  substitute  for  self-help,' 
Johnaon  said.  "The  first  responsibility  of 
each  nation  Is  to  supply  the  food  its  peo- 
ple need.  The  war  against  hunger  can 
only  be  won  by  the  efforts  of  the  developing 
nations  themselves.  Pood  aid  Is  a  stop- 
gap, not  a  cure.    It  must  be  viewed  aa  part 


of  a  nation's  effort  to  achieve  sufficiency  in 
food  not  as  a  substitute  for  It." 
continuing,  the  President  said: 
"Agriculture  must  receive  a  much  higher 
priority  in  development  plans  and  Programs^ 
The  developing  nations  can  no  longer  take 
f<x^  supplies  for  granted,  while  they  con- 
centrate on  industrial  development  alone,  or 
spend  vitally  needed  resources  on  unneces- 
sary military  equipment. 

"Agricultural  development  must  be 
Dlanned  as  part  of  a  nation's  overall  eco- 
^oi^c  and  so'l^lal  program,  f  h^-;|;^^ej  .f  ^; 
ance  between  population  and  resources  is  a.^ 
tofKjrtant  as  achieving  balance  between  in- 
dustrial  and  agricultural  growth. 

"Feri:lUzer,  seed  and  pesticides  must  be 
provided   in   much   greater   quantities   than 

"'"aU 'advanced  nations,  including  those 
Which  import  food,  must  ^J^^!^]^'^^!^^^, 
of  feeding  the  hungry  and  building  their 
capacity  to  feed  themselves." 

The  President  went  on  to  explain  that  this 
country  had  been  discussing  world  food  prob- 
Lms^Ith  other  nations  through  the  Umted 
Na^io^s  Food  and  Agriculture  organization 
and  other  international  groups.  He  said 
fhe  Dattern  of  international  co-operation  had 
imprev^  steadily.  Canada  currently  is  giv- 
ing India  150,000  tons  of  wheat.  Australia 
fso.OOO  tons  and  the  Soviet  ^nlon   20o^oo 

rmtruSs\^\^rat^airrir?n 
^^^rr r  r,"pr:sldent  ^ohn^n  specifie.^ 

(alone  with  other  nations). 
^T^^en   said    the    best    Present   estin^.te 
was  that  India  would  have  to  in^P""  10  mU 
lion  tons  of  food  grains  this  year^    Alre.d> 
2  300,000    million    tons    are    in    the    pipeline 
from    this    country    and    others^     'J^J^.Tol. 
more  than  C  million  tons  of  the  10  miinon 
fhat  I   dia  needs  would  come  ^^f^  the  .^^f. 
The  remainder  would  be  supplied  by  other 

"Tp 'rentlv.  while  the  President  has  made 
it  cfe'^r  What  the  United  States  will  do.  the 
other  nations  which  are  expected  to  he.p 
have  not  publicly  stated  their  positions.  So 
there  St  11  "s  an  "if"  In  Johnson's  progr.im. 
However  in  his  message  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  alternative  plans  should  the  ot-.er 
nations  renege  in  any  way.  prpsident 

Bv  every  implication,  what  the  Pres  deni 
safd  was  that  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  bear  a  heavv  share  of  the  load   of  leeo 
mg  India  and  other  needy  nations  bu      ha 
i"  would  be  government  policy  to  insist  tha. 
this  be  an  international  effort^ 

The  implication,  too.  was  that  this  countr> 
wa^at  Sting  to  draw  a  line  on  how  much 
U  would  continue  to  give  away  from  its 
crrTn  stocks  No  mention  was  made,  of 
c'ourse.  of  lliBltlng  dollar  export  sales  In  any 

""^The  grain  market  was  in  a  sort  of   dol- 
drums last  week,  with  little  news  to  bring 
about  reactions  one  way  or  another^    First 
hand  owners  of  grain  were  selling  very  little^ 
buyers    were    not    actively    trying    to    make 

^''^fe'^Chicago  grain  firm  commented  that 
tbfume  was'ripf  for  reports  to  begin  coming 
in  of  kills  on  the  wheat  crop  in  certain 
local  ties  At  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade  some  were  saying  that  such  repor^ 
Jould  almost  certainly  be  coming  from 
l^uthwest  Kansas  and  adjacent  areas  un- 
iPs"!  moisture  came  soon. 

It  IS  an  amazing  situation,  some  were 
contending,  that  the  crop  In  much  of  the 
Plains  are!  has  been  holding  «"  ;"°t,th  amr 
month  without  adequate  "'°^.^'^".,^^°'^^^ 
thing  is  bound  to  give  some  day.  either  tne 
ai^rlval  of  the  needed  moisture  or  the  re- 
ports of  crop  failure 


Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Chairman    I 
urge  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 


267  to  support  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  India  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  the  overwhelniing  neces- 
sity for  such  aid  immediately,  a  need  oc- 
casioned bv  2  successive  years  of  wide- 
spread drought  on  the  subcontinent,  sub- 
sSuent  crop  failures  and  the  drawdown 
of  grain  reserves. 

The  second  is  that  India  has  made  im- 
pressive progress  in  building  its  own 
agricultural  plant  and.  in  my  belief  v^e 
should  give  assistance  to  allow  her  to 
continue  this  vital  job.  .„„  cv<: 

In  the  past  year  a  food  rationing  sjs- 
tem  has  been  imposed,  transportation 
has  been  improved  and  prices  paid  to 
Indian  farmers  have  been  increajSed. 
providing  more  incentives  to  use  fertu- 
izer  and  improved  technology. 

Agriculture,  I  understand,  now  has  top 
nriority  in  India's  economic  plans.  The 
Indian  Government  plans  to  increase 
public  investment  in  agriculture  by  more 
than  100  percent  during  the  new  5-year 

^^A^s'part  of  this  new  effort,  rural  credU 
will  be  expanded,  water  suppli3s  will  be 
improved  and  the  distribution  of  fer- 
tilizer to  remote  rural  areas  will  be  ac- 

y»p1  pT*P  t".Pfl 

This  is  one  side  of  the  food-population 
equation.  On  the  other  side  I  under- 
stand that  India  is  plannmg  to  step  up 
its  other  services  to  bring  future  Popula- 
tion into  better  balance  with  available 

resources.  .^  „^j^ 

Members  know  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
But  the  evidence  is  unmistakable  that 
India  has  started  on  the  right  path. 
Their  government  is  aware  that  coopera- 
tion among  the  eight  Indian  state  gov- 
ernments needs  to  be  improved  and  that 
much  more  effort  needs  to  be  made  in 
the  future,  before  self-sufficiency  in  food 
is  achieved 

House  Joint  Resolution  267,  it  seems  to 
me  both  recognizes  the  greater  efforts 
needed  on  the  subcontinent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offers  our  support  if  Provid- 
ing the  needed  grains  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate and  pressing  problems  occa- 
sioned by  the  two  worst  droughts  in 
recent  Indian  history.  _.,  ^  . 

The  aid  which  would  be  provided  by 
this  resolution,  plus  that  of  other  na- 
tions, will  allow  the  Indians  to  continue 
the  very  real  progress  they  have  made  so 
far  and  to  avoid  a  catastrophic  Inter- 
ruption of  the  worthwhile  Projects  now 
unden^ay,  an  interruption  that  would 
surely  occur  in  the  face  of  widespread 

famine. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  present  food  situation  in 
fnSa  is  acut€.  During  the  1965-66  crop 
year  the  subcontinent  experienced  its 
most  disastrous  monsoon  season  in  near- 
S  a  century.  The  failure  of  the  rams 
was  fairly  uniform  aU  over  India^  Total 
food-grain  production  dropped  from 
89  million  tons,  during  the  1964-65  year 
to  little  more  than  72  million  tons  last 

ve£ir 

As  a  result,  food  consumption  of  food 
grains  per  person  per  year  had  to  be 
cut  from  some  187.7  kilograms  to  175 
kilograms  and  stocks  accumulated  in  the 
previous  year  drawn  down  by  more  than 
4  million  tons. 
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The  situation  this  year  is  no  less  criti- 
cal. Again,  the  monsoon  rains  failed, 
this  time  largely  in  northern  India. 
Food-grain  production  is  estimated  at 
some  78.5  million  tons,  up  6  million  tons 
from  last  year,  but  still  10 '2  million  tons 
short  of  the  1964-65  crops. 

This  is  the  situation  which  precipitat- 
ed the  President's  message  on  India  food 
of  February  2.  It  is  the  same  situation 
which  the  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole] 
witnessed  and  investigated  in  depth  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season,  and  reported  on 
to  this  House. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  of  the  Indian 
people  is  such  that  the  United  States 
has  already  committed  some  3.6  million 
tons  of  grain  as  part  of  the  8  to  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  imports  needed  by  India  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1967. 

These  on-going  efforts  are  noted  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  267,  and  further 
efforts  are  called  for. 

We  would  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  food  grains  not  to  exceed  3 
million  tons,  providing  this  amount  is 
appropriately  matched,  and  support  al- 
location of  some  $190  million  of  funds 
available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent provide  an  additional  $25  million 
of  emergency  food  relief  for  distribution 
in  India  by  CARE  and  other  American 
voluntary  agencies. 

In  addition,  we  would  endorse  U.S. 
participation  with  other  countries, 
and  with  multilateral  organizations,  to 
provide  India  with  both  food  aid  and  the 
tools  and  technical  knowledge  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  food  production.  This 
self-sufficiency  is  absolutely  vital  in 
meeting  the  long-range  food  needs  of 
her  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  House  Joint 
Resolution  267  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  immediate  future  of  food  aid  to 
India  has  been  brightened  by  the  first 
agreement  under  the  new  Public  Law 
480 — an  agreement  which  will  provide 
2  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain  to  meet  In- 
dia's most  urgent  food  needs — we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
still  face  a  precarious  food  situation. 

During  the  past  5  years,  they  have  had 
only  one  good  crop  year.  The  India 
News  Service  issued  here  in  the  United 
States  characterizes  the  current  situa- 
tion as  "no  less  grave  than  a  threat  of  ex- 
ternal aggression." 

India's  ability  to  import  some  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  in  the  past  year — more 
than  8  million  tons  of  it  from  the  United 
States — averted  a  major  national  calam- 
ity. The  Indians  had  hoped  that  an- 
other year  of  heavy  imports  would  not 
be  necessary.  The  failure  of  rains  dur- 
ing the  summer  crop  season,  however, 
has  largely  dispelled  these  hopes,  and 
India  must  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
futiu-e  on  virtually  a  war  footing  to  feed 
its  people. 

The  President,  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  made  it  abundantly 
plain  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  intend  to  help  India  with  its  food 
problem.     I  think  the  American  public 


and  press  are   generally  in   agreement 
with  this  conunitment. 

Says  the  Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle  on 
this  point : 

India  may  seem  remote  from  America's 
shores,  but  we  have  a  big  stake  In  her  future. 
Unlike  the  other  Asian  giant.  Red  China, 
India  has  chosen  the  way  of  freedom.  If 
India  can  improve  the  life  of  her  people, 
then  the  free  world  will  have  won  an  enor- 
mous victory.  If  India  falls,  then  Asia's 
millions  may  conclude  that  democracy  can- 
not work  outside  of  Europe  and  America. 

From  the  Paris.  Tex.,  News  come  these 
words : 

India's  plight  remains  our  concern  be- 
cause, as  the  President  said,  "the  first  obliga- 
tion of  the  community  of  man  Is  to  provide 
food  for  all  Its  members."  We  can  hope 
that  in  time  India  may  conquer  her  Immense 
problems,  and  we  should  Insist  that  she 
work  toward  doing  this.  In  the  meantime, 
we  cannot  let  her  people  starve. 

But  the  challenge  of  Indian  food  aid 
is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  Nation 
to  solve  alone.    As  the  President  said: 

All  advanced  nations — Including  those 
which  Import  foods — must  share  the  burden 
of  feeding  the  hungry  and  building  their 
capacity  to  feed  themselves. 

The  President's  proposal  that  an  India 
Food  Aid  Consortium  be  brought  into 
the  picture  to  combine  our  efforts  with 
those  of  other  countries  appears  to  offer 
a  practical  approach. 

There  is  already  in  existence  an  India 
Aid  Consortium,  composed  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  West  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
With  the  World  Bank  as  chairman,  it 
has  been  helping  India  with  foreign  ex- 
change problems  since  1958. 

As  Secretary'  Freeman  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  on  the  India  resolution : 

The  proposed  Integrating  of  Indian  food 
aid  with  broader  programs  of  economic  as- 
sistance, and  with  capital  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  agricultural  development,  can 
provide  a  mvich  stronger  helping  hand  that 
India  must  have  If  It  Is  to  cope  successfully 
With  Its  mountainous  problems  of  too  little 
food  for  a  large  and  growing  population. 

A  good  start  has  already  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  an  international  pro- 
gram to  help  India  avoid  starvation. 
Canada  has  contributed  approximately 
200,000  tons,  Australia  has  granted  150,- 
000  tons  and  sold  another  150,000  tons, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  grant 
of  200,000  tons  of  grain.  This  grain  is 
already  in  the  pipeline,  along  with 
1,600,000   tons  from  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  there  will  be  other 
contributions  of  grain  and  that  there 
will  be  cash  contributions  as  well  by  na- 
tions which  do  not  have  grain  available 
to  contribute. 

The  problem  of  India  today  is  the  age- 
old  problem  of  the  underfed— multiplied 
and  aggravated  by  the  country's  great 
size  and  by  its  strategic  location  in  a 
tense  and  troubled  world.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem in  which  many  nations  have  a  stake 
and  with  which  many  nations  must  help. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
|From  the  Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle.  Feb.  11, 
1967) 
A  Symbol  of  India's  Agony 

The  rock  which  struck  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  in  the  face  as  she  addressed 


a  crowd  of  hecklers  Is  symbolic  of  the  agoiUz- 
ing  problems  which  grip  India. 

This  world's  biggest  and  pKJorest  democracy 
is  In  the  throes  of  Its  fourth  general  elec- 
tlon  since  India  gained  Independence  in 
1947.  Crisis  besets  the  land  on  every  side. 
There  are  too  many  people  and  too  little  food. 
Famine  threatens  missions.  Corruption  in 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  ruling  Congress  Party  u 
rampant.  Widespread  Ignorance  and  ancient 
religious  tradition  Impedes  attempts  at  re- 
form. 

That  Mrs.  Gandhi,  her  noee  bleeding  and 
her  lip  bruised,  was  forced  to  leave  a  politi- 
cal meeting  under  a  hall  of  stones  Indi- 
cates how  the  situation  has  deteriorated. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  unfortvinately  doesn't  possess 
the  mystical  quality  of  her  late,  revered 
father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  so  Inspired  his 
people.  Her  leadership  Is  being  seriously 
challenged. 

She  promises  her  countrymen  no  eaey 
solutions,  for  there  are  none.  In  her  cam- 
paign appearances,  she  tries  to  reason  with 
her  people,  explaining  to  them  why  their 
life  is  hard.  She  recalls  India's  struggle  for 
freedom  and  warns  that  a  still  greater  strug- 
gle lies  ahead.  "If  we  fight  together  In  the 
same  way  we  will  give  a  new,  better  life 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren,"  she  tells 
them. 

India  may  seem  remote  from  America's 
shores,  but  we  have  a  big  stake  In  her  future. 
Unlike  the  other  Asian  giant.  Red  China, 
India  has  chosen  the  way  of  freedom.  If 
India  can  improve  the  life  of  her  people,  then 
the  free  world  will  have  won  an  enormous 
victory.  If  India  falls,  then  Asia's  millions 
may  conclude  that  democracy  cannot  work 
outside  of  Etirope  and  America. 

The  United  States  Is  helping,  of  course. 
Our  grain  shipments  have  prevented  mass 
starvation.  And,  as  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  recently,  India  is  not  alone  In 
facing  the  specter  of  famine.  Half  the 
world's  people   face  this  same   problem. 

The  rock  which  struck  Mrs.  Gandhi  Is  an 
ugly  reminder  that  hungry,  demoralized  peo- 
ple cannot  wait  forever. 

[From  the  Paris   (Tex.)   News.  Feb.  9,  1967] 
India's  Plight,  OtJit  Problem 

President  Johnson  has  requested  addi- 
tional shipments  of  wheat  to  India  to  state 
off  Impending  starvation.  Actually,  the 
President  has  little  choice  In  the  matter— 
the  feeding  of  India  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  world  as  our  burden,  rightly  or 
wrongly. 

But  someday,  perhaps  soon,  the  United 
States  must  lay  this  burden  aside — or  at  least 
find  others  with  which  to  share  It.  Our 
grain  surpluses  are  disappearing,  for  one 
thing.  For  another,  the  continued  de- 
p>endency  of  India  on  us  for  food  really  is 
not  best  for  India. 

The  President,  of  course,  recognizes  this. 
Earlier  we  concluded  our  long-term  agree- 
ment to  aid  India;  the  present  request  Is 
well  below  aid  sent  to  India  last  year.  The 
problem  Is  how  to  go  about  shifting  the  bur- 
den or — most  desirably — make  India  able  to 
feed  herself. 

To  solve  this,  the  President  Is  holding 
down  grain  shipments  to  India,  while  trying 
to  make  them  contingent  on  proof  from 
India  that  she  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  develop  her  own  food  production  capacity. 
Additionally,  we  are  attempting  to  obtain 
the  pledges  of  other  nations  to  assist  In- 
dia. Australia,  In  particular,  recognizes  the 
merits  of  this  approach. 

India's  plight  remains  our  concern  be- 
cause, as  the  President  said,  "the  first  obli- 
gation of  the  conununlty  of  man  is  to  pro- 
vide food  for  all  of  Its  members."  We  can 
hope  that  In  time  India  may  conquer  her 
Immense  problems,  and  we  should  Insist  that 
she  work  toward  doing  this.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  cannot  let  her  people  starve. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ordir 
to  get  a  balanced  view  of  this  picture,  I 
think  I  should  insert  at  this  point  the 
remarks  I  made  in  our  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  with  regard  to 
food  aid  to  India: 

First  I  would  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  basic  approach  to  this  problem 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  stated  on 
Wednesday  on  India.  The  chairman  charac- 
terized India  as  an  applicant  for  public  wel- 
fare He  stated  that  India  has  not  made 
the  kind  of  effort  he  would  expect  to  be  made 
by  a  private  citizen  of  his  community  toward 
doing  what  he  could  to  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems before  requesting  aid  from  others. 
India  could  and  should  do  much  more  than 
has  been  done  in  this  regard.  My  concern  is, 
as  has  Just  been  expressed  by  the  chairman, 
based  on  domestic  wheat  prices  which  might 
result  from  our  nation  being  locked  Into  a 
position  which  limits  our  export  possibilities. 
I  believe  that  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
National  Grange,  if  I  have  understood  youx 
Statement  correctly,  Mr.  Graham.  This  is  a 
matter,  basically,  of  our  own  self-interest. 

I  am  not  suggesting  at  this  point  that  we 
either  reject  or  modify  the  resolution  now 
under  consideration.  I  believe  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  carefully  study  the  prospect  for 
wheat  production  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1967  and  the  total  wheat  disappearance 
we  can  expect.  A  very  close  balance,  it  seems 
80  me.  is  most  important  here  in  order  that 
we  do  have  adequate  supplies  and  carry-over, 
and  in  order  that  an  over-supply  does  not 
drag  down  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  American 

farmer.  

In  other  words,  I  am  always  concerned 
about  doing  all  that  we  can  to  feed  hungry 
people  wherever  they  are,  provided  they  are 
interested  In  doing  their  part.  I  am  also 
deeply  Interested  in  expanding  agricultural 
exports.  My  first  responsibility,  however, 
must  be  to  those  American  citizens  who  use 
theU-  land,  equipment,  money,  and  labor  to 
produce  this  food  supply. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  267,  to  support  emergency 
food  assistance  to  India. 

I  view  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  with  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  tragic  scenes  I  witnessed  dur- 
ing my  visit  to   India  in  December  of 
1965.     In  Calcutta,  for  example,  of  its 
3  million  people,  250,000  were  then  with- 
out food  or  shelter.     Men,  women,  and 
children,  and  even  infants,  slept  along 
the  highways  at  night,  with  hardly  any 
clothing  on  their  backs  and  without  food 
in  their  stomachs.     As  I  walked  along 
the  streets  of  that  dismal  city  during  the 
day,  I  was  approached  by  begging  chil- 
dren  who    looked   more   like   animated 
skeletons  than  human  beings.    Although 
I  had   been   advised   not   to   do   so   by 
American  consular  and  Indian  officials,  I 
could  not  help  but  dig  into  my  pockets 
for  whatever  rupees  I  happened  to  have 
to  give  to  those  children. 

It  was  in  the  wake  of  these  facts  and 
circumstances  that  I  firmly  resolved  that 
I  would  do  everything  within  my  influ- 
ence and  capabiUties  to  bring  relief  to 
the  starving  peoples  of  India. 

I  supported  a  similar  measure  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  which  provided 
for  this  Nation's  participation  and  sup- 
port In  relieving  the  himger  of  India  s 
starving  millions,  and  I  welcome  again 
the  opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  continuing  such  food  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  approving  this  legis- 
lation we  ought  to  take  great  pride  that 


Americans  are  humanitarian  by  nature. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  providing 
this  assistance  to  India  we  are  not  seek- 
ing any  gain  or  advantage,  economic  or 
otherwise,  but  that  we  are  simply  lending 
assistance  to  our  fellow  human  beings 
who  are  in  dire  need.  And  as  long  as  we 
are  blessed  by  the  Almighty  more  than 
our  neighbors,  should  we  not  continue 
to  share  those  blessings  with  those  m 

real  need?  .  ^  ..v,  * 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
world  history  will  record  as  being  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  in  this  era  of  India's  great- 
est need,  came  so  quickly  and  generously 
to  her  assistance  in  order  to  relieve  the 
grave  famine  confronting  her  people. 
And  history  will  also  note  that  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  Congress  last  year 
and  the  action  that  will  be  taken  by  this 
body  today  were  entirely  consistent  with 
our  national  humanitarian  outlook  and 
the  image  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  adoption  today  ol 
this  joint  resolution,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  as  to  the  favorable  outcome 
of  the  vote  on  the  measure,  I  shall  go 
home  tonight  and  sleep  a  little  better 
knowng  that  the  star\-ing  children  of 
Calcutta  will  be  provided  with  food  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  2 
years  of  serious  drought  in  India  have 
intensified  the  need  of  her  people  for 
continued  food  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  grain 
now  being  shipped,  the  President  has 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  3  million 
more  tons  to  be  equally  matched  by 
other  countries. 

This  humanitarian  move  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  should  be  sup- 
ported. However,  more  recent  estimates 
raise  the  question  whether  even  this  will 
be  enough.  We  hope  that  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  as  fully  as 
we  can  for  India's  needs  in  the  face  of 
adverse  weather  conditions,  and  that  if 
more  is  needed  the  United  States  will  re- 
spond generously. 

While  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  other 
countries  should  contribute  as  much  as 
they  are  able,  either  in  grain,  fertilizer, 
or  money,  should  the  U.S.  participation 
be    tied    firmly    to     equal    matching? 
Should    not   our    country    do    what    is 
reqvilred  to  meet  this  disaster  condition, 
even  if  other  countries  are  not  able  to 
fully    match    the    proposed    3    million 
tons'     Present  prospects  for  the   1967 
wheat  crop  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  Harry  Graham  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  In  the 
hearings  on  the  India  food  crisis,  may 
be  the  largest  in  U.S.  history.    Let  us 
not  play  arithmetic  with  human  miserj'. 
Let   us   rather    demonstrate   what    the 
American  people  can  do  to  prevent  the 
starvation  of  millions  of  people  In  India. 
The  long-term  solution,  of  course,  re- 
quires greatly  enlarged  food  production 
in  India,  drastic  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth,  and  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic development.    It  Is  to  America  s 
self-interest  as  well  as  an  expression  of 
our   humanitarian    impulses    that    the 
United  States  should  both  aid  generously 
in  this  long-term  program  and  respond 
now  adequately   from  the  agricultural 
abundance  with  which  we  are  blessed. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  world  food 
shortage,  and  we  have  heard  many  pro- 
posals to  alleviate  that  shortage  and 
avert  world  hunger.  Today  we  are  dis- 
cussing emergency  action  to  prevent 
famine  in  India.  Approval  of  Joint  Res- 
olution 267  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  meeting  India's  immediate  needs. 

Todav  I  would  like  to  enter  some  brief 
remarks  about  two  longer  range  factors 
in  the  war  on  hunger  which  have  not 
had  the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  first  factor — enlisting  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  in  the  war  on 
hunger— ties  directly  with  the  second — 
meeting  the  protein  deficiency  in  the 
hungry  nations. 

In  his  message  on  India,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  the  war  on  hunger  is  too 
big  foc^vemments  alone.    He  said: 

victory  cannot  come  unless  businessmen, 
universities.  foundaUons.  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  cooperatives  Join  the  battle. 

There  is  the  practical  matter  of  mon- 
ev  and  investment  capital  comes,  for 
the  most  part,  from  private  business— 
and  not  from  the  Government.  This 
is  the  first  factor. 

And  now  for  the  second.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  hunger,  each  as  insidious 
as  the  other.  Caloric  hunger  is  the  more 
familiar,  but  nutritional  hunget  causes 
the  deaths  of  millions  of  chilifren  each 
year  and  contributes  to  the  poor  health 
of  millions  of  surviving  adults. 

Protein  malnutrition  can  inflict  hid- 
den damage,  because  children  who  do 
not  get  adequate  protein  in  their  diets 
may  suffer  permanent  physical  and  men- 
tal damage. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
working  with  the  U.S.  food  processors  in 
developing  commercial  ventures  to  man- 
ufacture of  otherwise  provide  protein 
foods  suited  for  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  two 
main  approaches  to  improving  the 
worlds  protein  food  supply  will  be  forti- 
fication of  cereal  grains  to  improve  their 
protein  content,  and  development  of 
commercial  protein  food  industries  with- 
in the  less  developed  countries  them- 
selves. 

For  maximum  immediate  usefulness, 
protein  quaUty  must  be  improved  with- 
out materially  changing  the  basic  cook- 
ing patterns  or  eating  habits  of  the  users. 
If  entirely  new  foods  are  developed,  they 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  ethnic  groups 
expected  to  use  them— as  well  as  being 
nutritionally  adequate. 

This  month,  the  Pillsbury  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  contracted  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  study 
the  acceptability  of  newly  developed  pro- 
tein food  supplements  from  cottonseed, 
peanuts,  and  soybeans  in  El  Salvador. 
These  as  well  as  other  protein-rich 
crops,' can  be  grown  througlj|^t  Central 
America. 

Dr  Aaron  Altschul,  Secretary  Free- 
man's special  assistant  for  international 
nutrition  improvement,  has  pointed  out 
the  potential  for  American  soft-drmk 
producers  who  could  develop  drinks  that 
might  prove  profitable,  acceptable,  and 
nutritious  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 
He  cites  the  example  of  Vlta-Soy.  a 
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drink  made  from  soybean  extracts  which 
now  appears  to  be  a  commercial  success 
in  Hong  Kong.  Competitive  in  price 
with  conventional  soft  drinks,  this  high 
protein  beverage  appears  to  be  outsell- 
inc;  even  the  popular  cola  drinks.  It  has 
a  pleasant  soy -like  taste  acceptable  in 
Hong  Kong,  is  made  from  materials 
readily  available,  and  was  developed 
locally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
actions  and  imaginative  projects,  jointly 
undertaken  by  the  private  and  public 
sectors,  that  are  as  needed  in  the  longer 
range  war  on  hunger  as  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  267  is  needed  in  the 
short  run. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  India  there  are  eight  agricultural 
universities  modeled  after  the  land-grant 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  extent 
of  their  contribution  to  the  herculean 
effort  India  is  making  to  achieve  a  food 
sufficiency  by  possibly  as  early  as  1971. 
That  goal  may  not  be  reached,  but  India 
is  making  the  effort  with  real  determina- 
tion. 

They  with  other  specialized  institutes 
sponsored  by  the  Indian  Council  of  Agri- 
cultural Research  are  carrying  on  exten- 
sive programs  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation. By  1972  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  between  2  and  3  million  tons  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  available  from  Indian 
plants  compared  with  the  300.000  tons 
available  at  the  present  time.  Moreover, 
India  has  planted  over  5  million  acres 
with  new  high-yielding  seeds,  and  con- 
tinued progress  in  irrigation,  now  serving 
a  fourth  of  the  usable  land  In  India, 
contributes  to  the  hopeful  picture  that 
the  end  of  India's  food  shortage  may  be 
not  too  far  distant. 

Rapid  rise  in  India's  population  has 
presented  a  problem  equally  as  vexatious 
as  that  of  food  shortage.  In  1961  the 
annual  birth  rate  in  India  was  42  per 
1.000  population  and  the  annual  death 
rate  was  16  per  1,000  population.  This 
meant  that  every  year  the  500  million 
population  of  India  was  increased  an- 
other 12  million  people. 

Present  Indian  family  planning  targets 
call  for  an  early  drop  in  the  birthrate  to 
25  per  1,000  population.  'While  India  has 
an  able  commission  of  family  planning, 
the  implementation  of  the  family  plan- 
ning program  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
state.  Thus  the  central  goverrunent  is 
working  constantly  to  stimulate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  states. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said 
enough  to  dispel  the  thought  in  some 
quarters  that  India  has  been  derelict  In 
seeking  to  meet  her  own  problems.  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  India  Is  mak- 
ing a  very  satisfactory  contribution  in  re- 
search, in  effort,  and  in  downright  work. 

India  and  the  United  States  both  are 
fortunate  that  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  India  Is  our  own  former 
colleague  in  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  with  whom  It  was  my 
high  privilege  and  happiness  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  told  by 
visitors  returning  from  India  that  Ches- 
ter Bowles  Is  as  highly  and  affectionately 
regarded  by  the  men  and  women  of  India 


as  he  was  by  his  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  that  his  great  popularity  is  shared  by 
his  charming  and  dedicated  wife.  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  make  this 
observation  at  this  time  when  the  body 
of  which  Chester  Bowles  was  a  Member 
is  voting  as  surely  he  would  have  voted 
were  he  still  here. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  sup- 
port the  continuance  of  American  food 
aid  to  the  Goveriuncnt  of  India.  Our 
continued  support  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  both  vital  to  our  interests  and 
to  oui-  position  as  a  world  leader,  and 
increasingly  urgent  for  the  stability  and 
continued  freedom  of  India. 

In  the  la.st  15  years  the  American  peo- 
ple have  provided  India  with  $2.9  billion 
in  development  loans  and  S392  million 
in  outright  grants,  of  which  almost  $100 
million  was  for  technical  assistance  and 
close  to  S300  million  for  project  at^sist- 
ance.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
has  delivered  S4.7  biUion  in  foodgrains, 
cotton,  and  other  agricultural  fibers,  one- 
fourth  of  which  has  heen  in  outright 
grants.  Total  American  aid  amounts  to 
$7.3  billion.  This  is  about  three-fifths 
of  the  economic  assistance  that  India 
has  received  from  the  entire  world. 

America's  interest  in  India  is,  however, 
not  based  solely  or  considered  only  in 
teiTTis  of  our  own  economic  advantage. 
Our  investments  in  the  future  of  India 
represent  an  investment  in  the  future 
stability  and  security  of  the  free  world. 
The  assistance  we  have  given  to  India 
has  helped  to  modernize  her  railroads, 
sharply  increase  her  electric  power  ca- 
pacity, strengthened  her  educational  sys- 
tem, practically  eliminated  malaria, 
helped  her  to  develop  her  mineral  re- 
sources and  to  stimulate  her  industrial 
growth. 

This  almost  unbelievable  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  not  only  obvious  from  the  oflQ- 
cial  reports  we  receive  from  our  able 
and  hard-working  Ambassador,  the  Hon- 
orable Chester  Bowles,  but  it  is  observ- 
able in  the  person  of  the  individual  In- 
dian citizen.  On  a  recent  trip  to  India 
I  observed  a  great  deal  of  self-assured- 
ness and  self-confidence  in  the  ever 
more  sophisticated  Indian  pohtical  and 
civil  personnel.  To  this  extent,  our  aid 
has  been  worth  ten  times  the  money 
we  have  actually  spent. 

However,  this  encouraging  situation  in 
India  is  tenuously  maintained.  India, 
though  outwardly  showing  signs  of  being 
an  industrial  country,  is  still,  and  ba- 
sically, overpopulated  and  underfed. 

Last  year's  famine  In  India  dramatized 
the  dependence  of  the  food  deficient 
countries  on  American  grain.  This  years 
famine  places  in  jeopardy  the  very  politi- 
cal stability  and  viability  that  we  have 
for  so  long  encouraged  in  India.  The 
original  food-for-peace  plan  was  in- 
tended to  meet  Just  this  kind  of  problem 
while  simultaneously  trying  to  prepare 
the  food  deficient  countries  to  meet  the 
problems  by  themselves.  Its  aim  was  to 
encourage  the  underdeveloped  countries 
to  save  themselves  from  starvation  by 
their  own  efforts. 

India,  until  last  year's  drought,  was  on 
her  way  to  strengthening  her  economy  on 


her  own.  Now,  the  drought  has  pro- 
hibited her  from  continuing  on  this  road. 
Her  immediate  and  most  pressing  prob- 
lem now  is  to  avoid  and  prevent  the 
starvation  of  her  people. 

For  the  past  15  years  American  as- 
sistance to  India  has  had  a  direct  and 
clear  purpose:  it  is  designed  to  help  India 
become  an  economically  self-sufficient 
and  politically  viable  country. 

Such  an  India  will  make  its  own  mas- 
sive contribution  to  world  peace  by 
demonstrating  to  the  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  that  democ- 
racy can  achieve  what  totalitarianism— 
either  Communist  or  Fascist — can  never 
achieve;  a  society  both  prosperous  and 
free. 

If  we  In  the  United  States  do  not  come 
to  the  aid  of  this  country  in  a  moment 
of  dire  necessity,  then  we  cannot  claim  to 
be  the  greatest  and  richest  country  in  the 
worid.  If  we  deny  these  people  the  food 
with  which  to  fight  hunger  and  the  faith 
with  which  to  fight  oppression  then  we 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  country  in  whose 
hands  the  fate  of  the  world  lies. 

Food  aid  to  India  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sity for  the  people  of  India,  it  is  an  ob- 
ligation for  the  people  of  America.  The 
President's  proposals  are  both  wise  and 
effective.  Moreover,  they  represent  an 
encouraging  step  toward  the  internation- 
alization of  responsibility  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  fear  of  starvation  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  man's  "last  and  great  hopes"  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  pros- 
perous future. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress at  a  time,  when  their  efforts  and 
energies  are  being  directed  at  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  America's  relation  to 
India,  of  the  inspiring  and  dedicated 
work  that  our  Ambassador,  Chester 
Bowles,  has  been  and  is  doing  for  our 
country  and  for  the  people  of  India.  His 
long  and  continued  interest  in  India  has 
served  to  spotlight  the  many  faceted 
problems  which  we  have  faced  as  friends 
of  India  and  which  the  Indians  have 
faced  as  a  growing  and  developing  coun- 
try. His  concern  for  people  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  in  general  and  the 
Indian  people  in  particular  must  stand 
as  a  reminder  to  us  that  our  relations 
with  the  many  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  must  be  based  as 
much  on  personal  relations  as  on  finan- 
cial assistance.  At  this  time,  and  in  con- 
clusion, I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
personal  thanks  to  Ambas.sador  Bowles 
both  for  his  excellent  guidance  and  his 
continued  service  to  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.J.  Res.   267 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  declared  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
bat hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  encour- 
age economic  development  In  the  develop- 
ing countries;  and 

Whereas  two  years  of  drought  have  caused 
a  grave  food  shortage  in  India  which 
threatens  the  lives  and  health  of  millions 
of  people:  and 

Whereas  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  the 
Indian  people  and  the  time  needed  for  con- 
greselonal  deliberation  have  required  the 
•United  States  already  to  commit  three  mW- 
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lion  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  grain 
valued  at  $275,000,000  as  a  part  of  the  eight 
to  ten  minion  tons  of  grain  estimated  to  be 
required  during  the  calendar  year  1967  from 
outside  India  to  prevent  Irreparable  hard- 
ship to  the  people  of  India,  Including  $25.- 
000,000  emergency  food  relief  for  distribu- 
tion by  CARE  and  other  American  voluntary 
agencies,  and 

Whereas  the  programs  of  economic  and 
agricultural  development  which  have  been 
launched  by  the  Government  of  India  would 
be  seriously  Impaired  If  the  International 
community  failed  to  act  promptly  and  on 
an  adequate  scale  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  people  of  India:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  participation  of  the  tJnlted 
States  in  cooperation  with  other  countries 
and  with  multilateral  organizations.  Includ- 
ing the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
others,  in  urgent  international  efforts  de- 
signed to — 

(a)  develop  a  comprehensive  self-help 
approach  to  the  war  on  hunger  based  on  a 
fair  sharing  of  the  burden  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world; 

(bt  encourage  and  assist  the  Government 
of  India  in  achieving  food  self-sufficiency; 
and 

(cl  help  meet  India's  critical  food  and  nu- 
tritional needs  by  making  available  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  other  resources 
needed  for  food  procurement  or  production. 
The  Congress  endorses  the  President's  pol- 
icy of  equal  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  all  other  nations,  under 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  Public 
Law  480,  as  amended.  In  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment  of    India   to   meet   these   needs. 

Further,  the  Congress  recommends,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  now  available,  that 
the  United  States  provide  an  additional 
amount  of  food  grain  not  to  exceed  three 
million  tons  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $190,- 
000,000  as  the  United  States  share  toward 
meeting  the  India  food  deficit,  provided  It 
is  appropriately  matched,  and  specifically 
extends  Its  support  to  the  allocation  of  ap- 
proximately $190,000,000  of  funds  available 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
calendar  year  1967  which  will  be  required 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Congress  further  recommends  that 
the  President  provide  an  additional  $25,000,- 
000  of  emergency  food  relief  for  distribution 
by  CARE  and  other  American  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  the  word 
"Agricultural"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Agriculture". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT       OFFERED      BY       MR.       FtNDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  additional  committee  amendments 
to  the  preamble. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
form the  gentleman  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered until  the  body  of  the  resolution 
has  been  perfected,  at  which  time  they 
win  be  considered. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley:  On 
page  3.  after  line  2,  add  the  following  para- 
graph: 
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"Because  uncertainty  In  i|«bectlon  with 
Public  Law  480  transactions  Bpds  to  depress 
market  prices.  It  is  the  se'nse  of  Congress 
that,  in  carrying  out  this  aid  to  India  pro- 
gram, the  administration  should  make  an- 
nouncements of  Intention,  purchases  and 
shipments  of  conmioditles  on  schedules  and 
under  circumstances  which  will  protect  and 
strengthen  farm  market  prices  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while,  of 
course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  committee 
officially,  the  gentleman  has  tendered 
the  amendment  to  the  chairman  and  we 
have  discussed  it.  'We  feel  there  is  noth- 
ing improper  about  the  amendment  and 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  be 
glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a:.;ree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
this  amendment.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  opposition  to  it  from  the  committee 
members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage the  administration  to  announce 
aU  details  concerning  Public  Law  480 
transactions  as  far  in  advance  as  pos- 
sible, so  farmers  and  traders  can  plan 
accordingly. 

In  recent  months  the  uncertainty  of 
administration  Intentions  concerning 
aid  to  India  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  unexpected  decline  in  wheat  mar- 
ket prices. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon 
establish  regulations  to  give  more  specific 
protection  to  markets  in  this  respect. 
Public  Law  480  handles  commodities  in 
such  giant  quantities  that  the  man  who 
calls  the  signals;  namely,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  is  able  thereby  to  manipu- 
late prices  to  the  disadvantage  of  farm- 
ers and  sometimes  does. 

Adverse  price  fixing  is  certainly  some- 
thing farmers  can  get  along  without. 
The  parity  ratio  has  dropped  to  74,  and 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  USDA 
recently  predicted  a  5-percent  decline  in 
farm  income  will  occur  during  1967. 
This  means  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  hit- 
ting farmers  doubly  hard,  and  they  do 
not  deserve  to  be  made  the  scapegoats  of 
inflation. 

Although  today's  circumstances  leave 
little  choice  but  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Congress  should  not  approve 
further  India  resolutions  until  satis- 
factory answers  are  secured. 

The  Congress  is  entitled  to  know-  in 
precise  detail  what  India  has  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  increase  its  own  food 
output.  In  my  view,  generalities  and 
promises  should  not  be  accepted.  India 
has  ample  land  and  water  to  feed  twice 
its  present  population.  'What  .ipecifi- 
cally  has  India  done  to  shed  rehgious 
taboos  so   costly   to   its   food   supplies? 


"What  specifically  has  India  done  to 
create  price  incentives  for  greater  out- 
put? Has  India  done  all  that  could  be 
reaso;iably  expected  to  boost  its  own  food 
output?  J^ 

To  what  extent  hatrU.S.  food  gifts 
actually  impeded  agricultural  progress 
in  India?  For  example,  is  it  true  that 
the  operation  of  so-called  fair  price  mar- 
kets stocked  mainly  with  gift  grain  from 
the  United  States  has  kept  prices  too 
low  to  provide  an  adequate  incentive  for 
higher  production?  Has  the  Govern- 
ment taken  adequate  steps  to  give  pubhc 
credit  to  the  United  ^ates  for  our  gen- 
erosity? To  what  extent  has  the  Gov- 
ernment been  content  to  lean  on  regular 
gifts? 

■Whctt  specifically  has  India  done  poht- 
ically  or  militarily  iikjeturn  for  our  food 
generosity?  Has  aid  in  any  form  been 
provided  by  India  to  our  military  forces 
and  others  defending  South  "Vietnam? 
Are  any  Indian  military  forces  helping 
us?  Has  the  Groverruneni.  which  has  re- 
ceived so  much  from  the  American  peo- 
ple made  even  the  slightest  move  to 
speak  up  for  our  objectives  in  South 
■Vietnam,  or  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
hostile.  anti-American  theater  produc- 
tions in  Bombay? 

How  much  of  the  grain  supplied  vir- 
tually free  to  the  Government  of  India 
was  in  turn  distributed  free  to  destitute 
people?  Is  it  true  that  almost  all  of  our 
food  gifts  were  put  on  the  market  and 
sold? 

What  can  be  done  to  assure  that  the 
food  gifts  will  actually  be  donated  to 
people  who  have  no  money? 

If  it  is  determined  that  extensive  free 
distribution  is  not  practicable,  would  it 
be  better  for  our  Goverrmient  to  make 
cash  gifts  instead  of  grain  gifts  to  India, 
so  that  grain  requirements  can  be  pur- 
chased through  market  charmels  and 
thus  strengthen  rather  than  depress  lo- 
cal production  incentives? 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    GATHINGS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  joint  resolution 
marks  the  first  legislative  effort  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Poage]  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  new  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  Our  new 
chairman  is  not  just  a  student  of  agri- 
culture, he  is  a  scholar.  There  is  no 
man  in  America  who  has  the  broad  and 
profound  knowledge  of  farm  problems 
here  and  over  the  world  as  Bob  Poage. 
He  has  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centurj-  with  honor  and  distinction. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Belcher]  for  his  splendid 
cooperation  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  and  minority  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  and  expediting  its 
movement  through  the  Rules  Committee 
and  to  the  House  floor. 

This  is  the  second  resolution  which  has 
been  presented  to  aid  India  in  meeting 
its  food  requirements  for  its  large  popu- 
lation. India's  population  of  almost  500 
million  people  compares  with  the  p)opu- 
lation  of  68  smaller  United  Nation  coun- 
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tries.  The  first  resolution  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  was  the  result  of  the 
1965-66  crop  season  in  India  which 
showed  an  extensive  dropoff  and  decline 
in  grain  production  from  88  million  tons 
the  previous  year  to  only  72  million  tons 
harvested.  This  loss  in  production  was 
due  to  the  country's  worst  drought  In 
many,  many  years — in  fact,  in  this  cen- 
tury. This  disaster  is  referred  to  by  the 
Indian  people  as  the  •failure  of  the  mon- 
soon." An  effort  worldwide  in  scope 
brought  relief  last  year  but  it  was  neces- 
sary for  India  to  draw  upon  its  reserve 
supply  of  food  to  meet  the  crisis.  It 
cannot  do  this  now,  as  such  supplies  have 
been  greatly  diminished  or  depleted. 

India  has  suffered  its  second  year  of 
major  drought  in  a  row.  While  it  is  not 
as  severe  as  the  1965-66  one,  the  grain 
production  is  not  expected  to  exceed  79 
million  tons  this  year.  Imports  of  10 
million  tons  for  the  calendar  year  1967 
are  essential  to  prevent  a  famine  of 
serious  proportions  affecting  more  than 
70  million  people.  Imports  of  2.3  million 
tons  of  grain  are  being  moved  into  India 
for  use  in  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  this 
year.  Canada  is  furnishing  185,000  tons. 
Australia,  150,000  tons,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  200,000  tons.  Our  Nation  is  pro- 
viding 1,600,000  tons  in  this  joint  effort 
to  help  in  this  emergency.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  aid  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  for  the  remainder  of 
1967,  which  is  estimated  to  total  10  mil- 
lion additionai  tons  of  wheat  and  grain 
sorghum. 

To  find  the  answer  for  India's  hunger 
needs,  it  must  come  from  increasing 
tremendously  her  own  agricultural 
activity.  Pood  deliveries  from  India's 
agriculture  plant  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  vastly  growing 
population.  Self-help  is  the  real  em- 
phasis that  is  being  placed  on  this  leg- 
islation by  the  executive  department 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
India  needs  to  do  much  more  to  produce 
its  food  needs.  It  will,  however,  require 
time,  for  India  to  become  self-sustaining 
in  agriculture.  That  time  gap  must  be 
bridged.  A  large  disaster  would  be  the 
result  if  the  acute  shortage  of  grain  is 
not  alleviated  this  year.  India  is  laying 
her  plans  to  continuously  increase  Gov- 
ernment outlays  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. She  is  also  planning  to  build 
fertilizer  plants.  India  is  aiding  itself 
but  more  of  her  resources  should  go  Into 
food  production.  I  hope  the  resolution 
is  approved  without  undue  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
strilce  the  word  -Indian'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "India". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  the  next  committee 
amendment: 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
strike  the  phraae  ",  Including  $25,000,000 
emergency  food  relief  for  distribution  by 
CARE  and  other  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  267)  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  365.  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  to  the  preamble. 

The  amendments  to  the  preamble  were 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.      GROSS.        Unqualifiedly,      Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Oross  moves  to  recommit  the  Joint 
resolution  (H  J  Res.  267)  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

■rne  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was   taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  312,  nays  63,  not  voting  57, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  32] 

TEAS — 312 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


Adair 
Adamfi 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Anderson, 
Turn. 


ni. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annxinzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 


Barrett 

Batee 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 


Belts 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

E)elaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eahleman 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Galiflanakis 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

0«thlngs 

OlEdmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Gude 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Hklpern 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Asbbrook 


Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  N.Y. 

Kir  wan 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyro6 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 
McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McPall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NlclJOls 
CHara,  Bl. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 

NATS— 63 

Ashmore 
Baring 
Bevlll 
Blackbvim 


Patten 

Pelly 

PepjJer 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Pofl 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prj'or 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Rdd,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowRi'< 

Roth 

RoudebuRi' 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 
.    Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 
Zlon 

Zwach 
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Colmer 

Cowger 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Goodllng 

Oross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 


Hebert 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Myers 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Satterfield 


Saylor 

Scott 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Stuiftiey 

Thompson,  Ga 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wylie 

Younger 


the    request 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


of    the    gentleman    from 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 


NOT  VOTING — 57 


Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Fallon 
Fascell 


Foley 

Frledel 

Gettys 

Gray 

Gubser 

Hardy 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

McEwen 

May 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlzc 

Montgomery 

Morse,  Mass. 

Nix 


Pettis 

Philbln 

Pollock 

Pool 

Puclnski 

Resnick 

Ronan 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Williams,  Miss. 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  v<rte: 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  PettU  against. 

Mr.  Sandman  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
against. 

Mr.  Fascell  for,  with  Mr.  WlUiams  ol  Mis- 
sissippi against. 


Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Carter 
Clawson,  Del 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  King  ol  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Puclnski. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  'Waldle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  267  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  Speaker  of  this  House, 
and  as  an  individual,  has  been  served 
with  summons  issued  by  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  in  con- 
nection with  the  action— civil  action  No. 
559_67— brought  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  and  other  parties  plaintiff  in 
that  court. 

The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  follow- 
ing named  Members  and  oflBcers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been 
served  with  similar  process: 

Carl  Albert,  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Emanuel 
Celler.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.;  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk;  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Sergeant  at  Arms;  and  William  M. 
Miller,  Doorkeeper. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House, 
the  Chair,  the  Members  and  officers, 
heretofore  mentioned,  are  unable  to  com- 
ply with  these  summonses  without  the 
consent  of  the  House,  the  privileges  of 
the  House  being  involved. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Members  and  officers,  heretofore  referred 
to,  submits  the  matter  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  body. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  summons. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia,  Civil  Action  File  No. 
559-67,  ADAM  Clatton  Powei-l,  Jr.,  et  al., 
Plaiwtut  v.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendants 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  John  W. 
McCormack,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required  to 
serve  upon  Frank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert  O. 
Reid,  plaintiff's  attorney,  whose  address  Is 
P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001,  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you,  within 
60  days  after  service  of  this  summons  upon 
vou.  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If  you 
fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  default  will  be 
taken  against  you  for  the  relief  demanded  in 
the  complaint. 

[seal  or  court]   Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Meriam  M.  Jenkins, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  March  8.  1967. 

jsjoTE. — This  summons  is  Issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 


vou.  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If  you 
fail  to  do  so.  judgment  by  default  will  be 
taken  against  you  for  the  relief  demanded  in 
the  complaint. 

[seal  of  court)   Robert  M   Stearns. 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Meriam  M    Jenkins, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  March  8,  1967. 

Note. — Tills  summons  Is  Issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 


Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  fot  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia.  CrviL  Action  File  No. 
559-67,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al., 
PLAiNipr  I.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendants 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  John  W. 
McCormack,  Individually  and  as  Member  and 
Representative  of  the  class  comprising  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  StatCo: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required  to 
serve  upon  Frank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert  O. 
Reid,  plaintiff's  attorney,  whose  address  is 
P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2001.  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you.  within 
60  days  after  service  of  thla  summons  upon 


The    SPEAKER.     Inasmuch    as    the 
summonses  were  served  on  other  Mem- 
bers of   the   House  and   officers  of  the 
House,  similar  to  the  summons  served 
upon  me  as  Speaker  and  as  an  individual, 
without  objection,  the  summonses  ser\-ed 
on  the  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
officers  of  the  House  will  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  well  as  a 
copy  of  the  pleadings. 
Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection, 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbla,  Civil  Action  File  No. 
559-'67.  Adam  Clatton  Powell,  Jr..  et  al.. 
Plaintiff  r.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendants 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  Carl  Al- 
bert, individually  and  as  Member  and  Repre- 
sentative of  the  class  comprising  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Frank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert 
O.  Reid.  plaintiffs  attorneys,  whose  address 
is  P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University.  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  20001.  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  summons 
upon  you.  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If 
you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you  for  the  relief  demanded 
tn  the  complaint, 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 
[SEAL  OF  court]  Clerk  Of  COUTt. 

Meriam  M.  Jenkins, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  March  8.  1967. 

Note. — This  summons  is  issued  pursuant  to 
Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  File 
No.  559-67,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
ET  AL.,  Plaintiff  v.  John  W.  McCormack. 
et  al.,   Defendant 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Individually  and  as  Member  and 
Representative  of  the  class  comprising  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress  of  the   United   States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Frank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert  O. 
Reld,  plaintiff's  attorneys,  whose  address  is, 
P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  20001,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  ser\-lce  of  this  sum- 
mons upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  serv- 
ice. If  you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  de- 
fault will  be  taken  against  you  for  the  re- 
lief demanded  In  the  complaint. 

[SEAL    OF    COURT] 

Robert  M.  Stkasns. 

Clerk  of  Court. 
MsBiAM    M.    Jenkins. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:    March  8,   1967. 

NoTK. — ^Thls  summons  Is  issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedurs. 
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Summons:     US     District    Court    for    the 

District  of  Columbia,   Civil   Action  Pile 

No.    559-67.    Adam    Clayton    Powell.    Jr.. 

ET  al..  Plaintiff  v.  John  W.  McCormack. 

ET  AL.,  Defendant 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  EMANtJEL 
Celler,  individually  and  as  Member  and 
Representative  of  the  class  comprising  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Frank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert 
O.  Reld,  plaintiff's  attorneys,  whose  address 
Is  P.O.  Box  1121.  Howard  University.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  sum- 
mons upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  serv- 
ice. If  you"  fall  to  do  so,  Judgment  by  de- 
fault will  be  taken  against  you  for  the  re- 
lief demanded  in  the  complaint. 

[seal  of  court] 

Robert  M.  Stearns. 

Clerk  of  Cmirt. 
Meriam     M.    Jenkins, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Date:  March  8.  1967. 

Note. — This  summons  Is  Issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rut^s  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia,  Civil  Action  Pile  No. 
559-67,  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  et  al.. 
Plaintiff  v.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendant 

To  the  above  named  defendant:  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  Individually  and  as  Member  and 
Representative  of  the  class  comprising  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress 
of  the  United  States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required  to 
serve  upon  Prank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert  O. 
Reld,  plaintiff's  attorneys,  whose  address  Is 
P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001,  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you,  within 
60  days  after  service  of  this  summons  upon 
you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If  you 
fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  default  will  be 
taken  against  you  for  the  relief  demanded 
in  the  complaint.  v 

(  SEAL  OF  court  ]      ROBERT  M.  STEARNS,  V 

Clerk  Of  Court. 
Meriam  M.  Jenkins, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:    March  8,  1967. 

Note. — This  summons  Is  Issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  fob  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia,  Civil  Action  Pile  No. 
559-67.  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr..  et  al  , 
Plaintiff  r.  John  W.  McCormack,  et  al.. 
Defendant 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  W.  Pat 
Jennings,  Individually,  and  as  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  require  to 
serve  upon  Prank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert  O. 
Reld,  plaintiff's  attorneys  whose  address  Is 
P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001.  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  summons 
upon  you.  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If 
you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you  for  the  rellel  demanded 
In  the  complaint, 

[seal  or  court]    Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Meriam  M.  Jenkins. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  March  8,  1967. 

Note. — This  summons  is  Issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 


Summons:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  op  Columbia,  Civil  Action  File 
No.  559-67,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.. 
et  al..  Plaintiff  v.  John  W.  McCormack, 
ET  AL.,  Defendant 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  Leake  W, 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Individually,  and  as  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  90th  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Prank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert 
O.  Reld,  plaintiff's  attorney,  whose  address 
Is  P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  sum- 
mons upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
service  If  you  fall  to  do  so.  judgment  by 
default  win  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

[SEAL   OF  court)    ROBERT  M.  StEARNS, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Meriam  M.  Jenkins. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  March  8.  1967 

Note — This  sunr»mons  Is  issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 


Summons:  U.S.  District  Coitrt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Civil  Action  Pile 
No.  559-67,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
ET  AL..  Plaintiff  r.  John  W.  McCormack, 
et  al.,  Defendant 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  William 
M.  Miller.  Individually,  and  as  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Prank  D.  Reeves  and  Herbert 
O.  Reld.  plaintiff's  attorney,  whose  address 
is  P.O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  sum- 
moti*  -upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
service.  If  you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by 
default  will  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  In  the  complaint. 

[seal  of  court]  Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Meriam  M.  Jenkins, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
^__pate:  March  8,  1967. 

Note. — This  summons  Is  issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 


In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
OF  Columbia,  Civil  Division,  Civil  Action 
No   559-67 

Adam   Clayton    Powell,    Jr.,    120   West    138th 

Street,  New  York,  New  York 
A.    Philip   Randolph,  2588   Seventh   Avenue, 

House  No.  7,  New  York,  New  York 
Percy  E.  Sutton,  311  West  118th  Street,  New 

York,  New  York 
Basil  Patterson,  400  Manhattan  Avenue,  New 

York,  New  York 
J.  Raymond  Jones,  270  Convent  Avenue.  New 

York,  New  York 
Lillian   Upshur,   2160  Madison  Avenue.  New 

York.  New  York 
Hulan  Jack,  45  West  110th  Street,  New  York, 

New  York 
Geraldlne  L.  Daniels,  28  West  123rd  Street, 

New  York,  New  York 
Antonio    Mendez.    1215    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

York.  New  York 
Hilda    Stokley,    58    East    130th    Street,    New- 
York,  New  York 
Margaret  Cox.  626  Riverside  Drive.  New  York, 

New  York 
Fannie  Allison.  279  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 

New  York 
Charles  B.  Rangel.  74  West  132nd  Street.  New 

York.  New  York 
James  P.  Jones.  239  West  138th  Street.  New 

York.  New  York 


Individually,  on  their  own  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  all  others  similarly  situated. 
Plaintiffs,  I' 

John  W.  McCormack,  H-206  United  States 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Carl  Albert,  H-150  United  States  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.         ^^ 

Gerald  R  Ford,  H-230  United  States  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Emanuel  Celler.  2136  Rayburn  House  Offlce 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  2440  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Individually,  and  as  members  and  repre- 
sent.ilives  of  the  class  comprising  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

John  W,  McCormack.  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  H-104  United  States  Capi- 
tol, Washington,  D.C. 

Individually,  and  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Leake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  H-124  United  States 
Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Individually,  and  as  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

William  M.  Miller.  H-153  United  States  Capi- 
tol, Washington,  D.C. 

Individually,  and  as  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Defendants. 

complaint  for  declaratory  judgment, 
injunctive  relief  and  mandamus 

1.  This  action  arises  under  Article  I,  Sec- 
tions 1,  2(l)(2)(4),5(l)(2l  and  9(3)  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
5th,  6th,  8th.  9th.  10th.  13th.  15th  and  19th 
Amendments  thereto  and  Title  2.  Section  31 
et  seq.  and  Title  42.  Sections  1971(1)  (2|. 
1981.  1983  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
court  has  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  Title  28. 
Section  1331.  1343(4),  2201,  2202  and  2282 
and  Title  42,  Sections  1971(1)  (2),  1981,  1983 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  amount 
In  controversy  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs 
exceeds  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

2.  a.  The  plaintiffs  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Jr..  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Percy  E.  Sutton, 
Basil  Patterson,  J.  Raymond  Jones,  Lillian 
W.  Upshur,  Hulan  Jack.  Geraldlne  L.  Daniels. 
Antonio  Mendez,  Hilda  Stokley,  Margaret 
Cox,  Fannie  Allison,  Charles  B.  Rangel  and 
James  P.  Jones  bring  this  action  on  their 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  other  per- 
sons similarly  situated,  pursuant  to  Rule 
23(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
Plaintiffs  are  all  non-wh;te  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  duly  qualified  electors  of 
the  18th  Congressional  District  of  the  state 
of  New  York  and  up>on  Information  and  be- 
lief voted  at  the  general  election  of  1966  for 
plaintiff,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

b.  There  are  common  questions  of  law 
and  fact  affecting  the  several  rights  of  these 
plaintiffs  as  non-white  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  male  and  female,  to  vote  and  to 
have  the  duly  elected  representative  of  their 
choice,  having  met  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  Article  1,  S2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  represent  them 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

c.  That  the  claims  of  the  representative 
parties  are  typical  of  the  claims  of  the  class. 

d.  The  members  of  this  class  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  make  It  Impractical  to  bring 
them  all  before  this  Court  In  a  single  pro- 
ceeding. A  common  relief  is  sought  and  the 
Interest  of  all  the  class  are  adequately  rep- 
resented by  plaintiffs. 

3.  Plaintiff  Adeun  Clayton  Powell  Is  the 
duly  elected  Representative  to  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  sues  herein  In  the  capacity. 
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4    a   Defendant   John   W.   McCormack   Is 
the' speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


of  the  90th  congress  of  the  United  States 
AS  the  duly  elected  representative  from  the 
ofh  Congressional  District  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  he  Is  being  sued 
rndividually  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  representative 
o  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  in  ambers  of 
the  House   of  Representatives  of   the  90th 

'^b  ^'efendant*  Carl  Albert,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Emanuel  Celler,  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr  and 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  are  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  90th  congress  of  the  3rd  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  °f  ^he  5th 
congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
Sn  of  the  10th  congressional  District  of 
Ihe  State  of  New  York,  of  the  1st  Congres- 
sfonal  District  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  of  the  2nd  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  respectively. 

c  Defendants  described  In  paragraphs  4a 
and  b  are  all  being  sued  individually  and, 
pursviant  to  Rule  23(a)  of  the  Federal  Rule« 
nf  Civil  Procedure,  as  representatives  of  a 
class  of  citizens  who  are  presently  serving 
in  the  90th  Congress  as  members  of  the 
House   of   Representatives. 

d  Defendant  W.  Pat  Jennings  is  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  90th  congress  of  the  United  States  and 
s  charged  with  the  performance  of  such 
duties  Is  are  prescribed  by  law_  He  Is 
being  sued  individually  and  as  the  Clerk 
of   the   House   of   Representatives. 

e  Leake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.  is  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  90th  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
s  charged  with  performing  such  duties  as 
are  prescribed  by  law.  He  Is  being  sued  In- 
dividually and  as  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
The  House  of  Representatives. 

f  Defendant  William  M.  Miller  is  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  90th  congress.  He  Is  charged  with  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law.  He  is  being 
sued  individually  and  as  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvls. 

5  Plaintiff  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.  ^as 
duly  elected  as  the  Representative  ^"-om^^e 
18th  Congressional  District  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  the  united  States  at  the  general 
l^ectlon  for  such  Representatives  held  on 
November  8,  1966.  Thereafter,  he  was  duly 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  nJw  York  as  being  the  duly  elected 
Representative  from  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

6  a  On  January  10,  1967  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  House  Resolution 
No.  1  which  IB  In  part  as  follows: 

"That  the  question  of  the  right  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  to  be  sworn  In  as  a  Repre- 
senlatlve  from  the  State  of  New  Jork  In 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  as  well  as  his  final 
right  to  a  seat  therein  as  such  Representa- 
tive, be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of 
nine  Members  of  the  House  to  ^.e  appointed 
bv  the  Speaker,  four  of  whom  shall  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  appointed  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader.  Until 
such  committee  shall  report  upon  and  the 
House  shall  decide  such  question  and  right 
the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall  not  be 
sworn  in  or  permitted  to  occupy  a  seat  in 

this  House."  .        ^  ,  _*v, 

A  copy  of  aforesaid  resolution  Is  set  forth 
in  full  in  Exhibit  A  to  this  Complaint  (the 
Hearing  before  the  Select  Committee  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  No.  1 )   at  page  3 

thereof.  ^    .  ,  „ 

b  Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  b> 
House  Resolution  No.  1,  the  defendant  John 
W.  McCormack  appointed  the  following  Se- 
lect Committee:  Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman; 
James  C.  Gorman,  Claude  Pepper.  John  Con- 
vers.  Jr.,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Arch  A  Moore, 
jr..  Charles  M.  Teague,  Clark  MacGregor  and 
Vernon  W.  Thomson. 


c  The  Committee  met  In  public  session  on 
February  8,  14.  16  and  on  February  23.  1967 
submitted  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  report  is  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  B  to  the  Complaint  and  made  a 

part  thereof. 

7    The   Report    of    the    Select    Committee 
found     that     the     plaintiff     Adam     Clayton 
Powell    Jr.  Is  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  excess 
of  seven  vears  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    It  concluded  that  since 
plaintiff   Adam   Clayton   Powell.   Jr.   met  the 
requisite    qualifications    ol    age.    citizenship 
and     inhabitancy     for     membership    in    the 
House  of   Representatives   of   the  90th   Con- 
gress   and    had    been    duly    certified    as    the 
elected  Representative  from  the   18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  Suite  of  New  York. 
that  he  was  entitled  to  be  seated  and  sworn 
as   a   member   of   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives  of    the   90th   Congress.      The   findings 
and   conclusions   herein   referred   to   are   set 
forth  In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
at  page  31  et  seq.,  which  report  Is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  B  to  this  complaint. 

8.  On  March  1,  1967  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  and  enacted  House  Res- 
olution 278  which  is  as  follows: 

•'Whereas.  The  Select  Committee  appoint- 
ed Pursuant  to  H  Res.  1  i90th  Congress) 
has  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

"First,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  age,  citizenship 
and  inhabitancy  for  membership  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  holds  a  Cer- 
tificate oi  E:ection  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

"Second.    Adam    Clayton    Powell    has    re- 
peatedly i<jnored  the  processes  and  authority 
of  the  courts   in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
iP'^'il  proceedings   pending   therein   lo  which 
hc"'S  a  party    and  his  contumacious  conduct 
inv^'ards  the  court  of  that  State  has  caused 
him  on   sever.-Kl   occasions  to  be  adjudicated 
in  contempt  thereof,  thereby  reflecting  dis- 
credit upon  and  bringing  into  disrepute  the 
Hou-e  of  Representatives  and  its  Members. 
•Third,  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  Adam 
Clavton    Powell    improperly    maintained    on 
his"  clerk-hire    pavroU    Y.    Marjorie    Flores 
(Mrs   Adam  C.  Powell)  from  August  14,  1964 
to  December  31,   1966,  during  which  period 
either  she  performed  no  ofHclal  duties  what- 
ever  or   such   duties  were   not   performed   in 
Washington.  DC    or  the  State  of  New  York 
as  required  by  law. 

"Fourth,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  permitted  and  participated  in  Im- 
proper expenditures  of  government  funds  for 
private  purposes. 

••Fifth  the  refusal  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
to  cooperate  with  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Contracts  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  In 
their  lawful  inquiries  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  contemptuous 
and  was  conduct  unworthy  of  a  Member; 
Now.  therefore,  be   it 

-Resolved.  That  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Member-elect  from  the  18th  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  be  and  the  same  hereby 
is  excluded  from  membership  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  that  the  Speaker  shall  notify 
the  G^ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York  of 
the   existing   vacancy." 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  on  March  1. 
1967  which  contains  the  debates  on  the  above 
resolution  are  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  C 
to  this  complaint. 

9  Plaintiffs  and  class  they  represent  aver 
that  House  Resolution  No.  278  Is  null  and 
void  and  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  In  particular  Artlcel  L 
section  2(2)  thereof  which  sets  forth  the 
exclusive  qualifications  for  ^^J^^^^^^Xj!" 
the  House  of  Representatives,  J^^^le  I,  Sec- 
tion 2(2)  provides  that  a  Representative 
must  be  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  seven  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  In- 


habitant  of  the  state  from  which  he  was 
duly  elected.  These  are  the  sole  and  only 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  thev  cannot  be  altered,  modified, 
expanded  or  changed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  House  found  that  plain- 
tiff Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  membership  m 
the  House  (House  Resolution  No.  278  in  para- 
graph 8),  but  nonetheless  voted  to  exclude 

him. 

10  House  Resolution  No.  278  Is  a  further 
nuUitv  in  that  it  violates  Article  I.  Section  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  provides  that  members  of  the  House 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  State 

11  The  refusal  of  the  House  to  allow  plain- 
tiff Adam  Clavton  Powell  to  be  sworn  and 
seated  as  z.  Member  thereof  despite  Its  own 
findings  and  conclusion  that  he  possesses  all 
the  requisite  constitutional  qualifications 
therefor  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  basic 
rights  of  the  electors  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
elect  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  Rep- 
resentative of  their  choice  as  long  as  the  per- 
son so  chosen  meets  all  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

12  Moreover,  the  plaintiffs,  being  non- 
white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  being 
subjected  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race  and  color  for- 
bidden by  the  various  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  wit  the  5th. 
13th  and  15  Amendments  thereof. 

a.  In  depriving  the  Negro  electors  of  their 
choice  of  Representative  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress, 
plaintiffs  and  all  other  non-white  electors  in 
the  aforesaid  Congressional  District  are  being 
subjected  to  vestiges  of  on  slavery  and  In- 
voluntarv  servitude  in  violation  of  the  13th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

b.  In  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  have 
their  chosen  Representative  sit  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress, 
plaintiffs  and  all  other  non-white  electors 
of  the  18th  Congressional  District  are  being 
deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  due  process  of  the  law  In  violation  of 
the  mandate  of  the  5th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

c.  In  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  have 
the  Representative  of  their  choice  sit  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, plaintiffs  and  all  other  nonwhlte  elec- 
tors of  the  18th  Congressional  District  are 
being  deprived  of  the  fundamental  right  to 
cast  a  meaningful  vote  in  the  general  elec- 
tion for  representation  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  are  as  effectively  dis- 
enfranchised as  non-white  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  if  House  Resolution  No.  278 
denied  them  the  right  to  vote  expressly  on 
the  grounds  of  race  and  color— all  In  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

d  In  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  have 
their  chosen  Representative  sworn  and 
seated  as  a  member  of  the  90th  Congress, 
plaintiffs  Lillian  W.  Upshur,  Geraldme  L. 
Daniels,  Hilda  Stokley,  Margaret  Cox,  Fan- 
nie Allison  and  all  other  qualified  female 
electors  in  the  18th  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York  are  being  denied 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  19th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

13.  House  Resolution  No.  278  In  effect  con- 
stitutes a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post 
facto  law  as  to  plaintiff  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell m  violation  of  Article  I,  Section  9  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  that  it 
imposed  punishment  upon  the  named  In- 
dividual bv  legislative  act  and  created  and 
imposed  punitive  standards  retroactively 
in  addition.  It  constitutes  cruel  and  unusual 
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punishment  In  violation  of  the  8th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

14.  The  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  the  Resolution  and  debate  there- 
on m  the  House  by  which  plalntlflE  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  wa«  denied  the  right  to  sit 
and  all  the  other  electors  in  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
were  denied  the  right  to  elect  a  Representa- 
tive of  their  choice,  was  a  proceeding  in 
which  charges  were  made  and  punitive  ac- 
tion taken  without  said  plaintiff  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  being  accorded,  as  he  demianded, 
the  elemental  rights  of  due  process,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  notice  of  chaifces,  the 
right  of  confrontation  of  witnessed  effec- 
tive representation  by  counsel  who  could 
cross-examine  witnesses  In  regard  to  any 
matter  alleged,  all  in  violation  of  the  5th 
and  6th  Amendment*  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statee  despite  the  fact  that  time- 
ly objectives  to  this  denial  of  basic  rights 
were  made  and  preserved.  In  effect,  the 
whole  proceeding  amounted  to  a  trial  for 
infamous  crimes  without  presentment  or  in- 
dictment by  a  Grand  Jury. 

15.  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  notified  that 
B  vacancy  exists  in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  and  has  announced  that  an  election 
to  flU  such  vacancy  will  be  held  on  April  11. 
1967.  This  special  election,  upon  informa- 
tion and  belief,  will  cost  the  City  of  New 
York  approximately  $100,000.00.  In  de- 
claring the  seat  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York  vacant 
and  in  notifying  Governor  Rockefeller  of 
said  vacancy  and  in  causing  the  City  of  New 
York  to  undergo  the  expense  of  $100,000.00 
to  hold  a  special  election,  defendant  John 
W.  McCormack.  acting  pursuant  to  the  man- 
date of  the  House  of  Representatives  vio- 
lated the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Consti. 
tutlon  in  that  vacancies  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  occur  only  pursuant  to 
the  manner  and  method  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States — 
withdrawal,  resignation,  expulsion  or  im- 
peachment (Article  I.  Section  2(4)  (5),  Sec- 
tion 3(6)  (7)  and  Section  5(2)  and  Title  2. 
Section  8  of  the  United  States  Code. 

16.  The  defendant  John  W.  McCormack, 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  refused  and  threatens  to  continue  to 
refuse  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  as  a 
member  of  the  House  to  the  plaintiff  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  un#er  color  and  authority 
of  his  office  and  the  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional actions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  adopting  House  Resolutions  No.  1 
and  278. 

17.  The  defendant  John  W.  McCormack 
further  threatens  to  exclude  the  plaintiff 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  from  the  occupancy 
of  his  office  in  the  House  Office  Building  and 
to  deprive  lilm  of  all  of  the  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  office  to  which  he  Is  entitled  as 
a  Representative  to  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
18th  District  In  clear  violation  of  his  au- 
thorltv  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Itself  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  namely  Article  I.  Sections  1.  2  and  5 
and  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

18  a.  The  defendant  W.  Pat  Jennings,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  threatens  to  refuse  to 
perform  for  the  plaintiff  those  services  and 
duties  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the  duly 
elected  Representative  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  under  color  of  the  authority 
and  mandate  of  House  Resolution  No.  278 
and  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Defendant  Leake  W.  Johnson,  as  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  House,  refuses  and 
threatens  to  continue  to  refuse  to  pay  over 
to  plaintiff  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.  the 
salary  and  other  monies  due  him  as  the  duly 
elected  Representative  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional  District  of   the   State   of   New  York 


under  color  of  the  authority  of  House  Reso- 
lution No.  278  and  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

c.  Defendant  William  M.  Miller.  Door- 
keeper of  the  House,  refuses  and  threatens 
to  continue  to  refuse  to  admit  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  as  the  duly 
elected  Representative  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  New  York 
under  color  of  the  authority  and  mandate 
of  House  Resolution  No.  278  and  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

19.  Plaintiffs  aver  that  this  is  a  proceeding 
to  restrain  the  enforcement,  operation  or 
execution  of  House  Resolution  No.  278  on 
the  ground  that  such  Resolution  is  uncon- 
stitutional on  Us  face  In  that  it  Is  in  clear 
violation  of  Article  I,  Section  2(2)  and  is 
unconstitutional  as  applied  to  these  plain- 
tiffs and  the  class  they  represent  In  that  it 
violates  not  only  Article  I.  Section  2.  but 
Article  I,  Section  1.  5  and  9  as  well,  and  the 
5th,  6th.  8th.  9th.  10th.  13th.  15th  and  19th 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

20.  Plaintiffs  further  aver  that  this  is  a 
proceeding  wherein  they  seek  a  declaration 
of  their  rights  under  Title  28.  Sections  2201 
and  2202  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  that 
the  defendants,  their  officers,  agents,  serv- 
ants, employees,  attorneys  and  those  persons 
acting  in  concert  with  them  or  participating 
with  them  by  refusing  to  seat  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr.  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress,  to  have 
the  oath  administered  to  him  and  to  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  all  other  members  are  violating  Article  I. 
Sections  1.  2(1 )  (2)  (4)  and  9(3)  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  5th,  6th.  8th.  9th.  10th. 
13th,  15th  and  19th  Amendments  thereto 
and  are  denying  to  him  and  to  the  electors 
of  the  18th  Congressional  District  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  the  equalization  protection  of 
the  laws  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

21.  Unless  this  Court  restrains  the  en- 
forcement of  this  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
null  and  void  House  Resolution  No.  278  and 
all  acts  taken  thereunder,  the  plaintiff  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  the  non-white  electors 
of  the  18th  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  suffer  serious.  Imme- 
diate and  Irreparable  injury  in  that  the 
plaintiff  Adam  Clayton  Powell  will  be  de- 
prived of  all  rights,  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  rules  and  precedents  of  the  House  as  a 
Representative  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  the  plaintiff  non-white  elec- 
tors and  all  other  electors  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  will  be  deprived  of  their 
fundamental  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  their  duly  chosen 
Representative  who  has  met  all  the  requisite 
constitutional  qualifications  therefor.  The 
18th  Congressional  District  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly composed  of  non-white  electors  and  Is 
the  only  such  district  that  has  elected  the 
same  Congressman  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 
In  so  doing,  these  electors  have  attained 
through  their  chosen  Representative,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  privileges,  authority  and 
status  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  precedent* 
of  the  House.  This  is  an  Interest  and  Invest- 
ment which  they  are  now  threatened  with 
being  deprived  by  virtue  of  House  Resolution 
278  and  the  unlawful  and  unconstitutional 
action  taken  in  reliance  thereon. 

22.  There  Is  between  the  parties  an  actual 
controversy  as  herein  set  forth.  The  plain- 
tiffs and  all  other  riectors  similarly  situated 
and  affected  In  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York  on  whose 
behalf  this  suit  la  brought  are  suffering 
irreparable     injury    as    aforesaid    and    are 


threatened  with  Irreparable  injury  in  the 
future  by  reason  of  the  actions  herein  com- 
plained of.  They  have  no  plain,  adequate 
or  complete  remedy  to  redress  the  wrong  and 
unlawful  actions  herein  complained  of.  Any 
other  remedy  to  which  these  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent  could  be  remitted 
would  be  attended  by  such  uncertainties  and 
delays  as  to  deny  substantial  relief,  would 
involve  multiplicity  of  suits,  cause  further 
Irreparable  Injury,  damage  and  Inconven- 
ience to  the  plaintiffs  and  the  class  whose 
interest  is  herein  asserted. 

Wherefore,  the  premises  considered,  plain- 
tiffs pray: 

1.  That  this  Court  take  Jurisdiction  of 
this  case  and  certify  the  necessity  for  con- 
vening a  statutory  three-Judge  District 
Court,  and  that  such  Court  be  duly  and 
speedily  convened  to  hear  and  determine 
this  case  as  provided  by  law  pursuant  to  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  Sections  2282 
and  2284: 

2  that  after  such  hearing.  It  Issue  a  per- 
manent Injunction  restraining  the  defend- 
ants, their  agents,  servants,  officers  and 
employees  or  attorneys  and  all  other  persons 
m  active  concert  or  participation  with  them 
from  enforcing,  operating  under  or  In  any 
maner  whatsoever  executing  House  Resolu- 
tion 278; 

3.  that  it  Issue  a  permanent  injunction 
restraining  the  defendant  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. as  Speaker  of  the  House,  from  refusing 
to  .administer  the  oath  of  office  as  a  member 
of  the  90th  Congress  to  plaintiff  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Jr.;  defendant  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  House,  from  refusing  to  perform 
for  plaintiff  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  such 
services  and  duties  as  he  is  required  as  Clerk 
to  perform  for  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: defendant  Leake  W.  Johnson, 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  from  refusing  to  pay 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  all  salaries  and  moneys 
due  him  by  law  as  a  Representative  of  the 
90th  Congress:  defendant  William  M.  Miller, 
Doorkeeper,  from  refusing  to  admit  him  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House,  and  restraining  de- 
fendants John  W.  McCormack  and  W.  Pat 
Jennings  from  excluding  plaintiff  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  from  his  office  In  the  House  Office 
Building  and  from  denj-lng  to  him  any  of  the 
rights,  privileges  and  emoluments  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  a  Representative  of  the 
90th  Congress;  and  restraining  defendants 
John  W.  McCormack,  Carl  Albert,  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  Emanuel  Celler,  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  and  all  other  members  of 
the  class  of  citizens  they  represent  who  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  taking  any  action  to  enforce  House  Res- 
olution No.  378  or  any  other  action  which 
will  deny  to  plaintiff  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Jr.,  the  right  to  be  seated  as  the  duly  elected 
Representative  of  the  18th  Congreeslonal 
District  to  the  90th  Congress. 

Plaintiffs  further  pray  tha*  relief  In  the 
nature  of  mandamus  be  granted,  pursuant 
to  Title  28,  Section  1361,  United  States  Code, 
ordering  and  directing  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  plaintiff 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  as  the  duly  elected 
and  qualified  Representative  from  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  that  similar  relief  be  granted 
ordering  and  directing  W.  Pat  Jennings,  as 
Clerk,  and  Leake  W.  Johnson.  Jr..  as  Sergeant- 
at-Arms.  respectively,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  over  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  all  money,  salary,  and  allowances 
and  accord  him  all  rights,  privileges  and 
emoluments  due  to  him  as  the  duly  elected 
and  qualified  Representative  from  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Plaintiffs  further  pray  that  pending  final 
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bearing  and  determination  as  to  their  right 
to  permanent  relief: 

1.  A  preliminary  injunction  be  Issued  re- 
straining the  defendants,  their  agents,  serv- 
ants, officers  and  employees  or  attorneys  and 
all  other  persons  in  active  concert  or  partici- 
pation with  them  from  enforcing,  operating 
under  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  execut- 
ing House  Resolution  No.  278; 

2.  that  a  preliminary  injunction  be  issued 
restraining   the  defendant  John  W.   McCor- 
mack, as  Speaker  of  the  House,  from  refusing 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  as  a  member 
of  the  90th  Congress  to  plaintiff  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell.  Jr.:  defendant  W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk  of  the  House,  from  refusing  to  perform 
for  plaintiff.  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  such 
services  and  duties  as  he  Is  required  as  Clerk 
to   perform   for   members   of   the    House   of 
Representatives:  defendant  Leake  W.  John- 
son, Sergeant-at-Arms.  from  refusing  to  pay 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  all  salaries  and  moneys 
due  him  by  law  as  a  Representative  of  the 
90th  Congress;  defendant  William  M.  Miller. 
Doorkeeper,  from  refiising  to  admit  him  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House,  and  restraining  de- 
fendants John  W.  McCormack  and  W.   Pat 
Jennings     from    excluding     plaintiff    Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  his  office  In  the  House 
Office  Building  and  from  denying  to  him  any 
of  the  rights,  privileges  and  emoluments  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  as  a  Representative  of 
the  90th  Congress:   and  restraining  defend- 
ants    John     W.     McCormack,     Carl     Albert. 
Gerald    R-    Ford.    Emanuel    Celler,    Arch    A. 
Moore.   Jr..   and   Thomas   B.   Curtis    and    all 
other  members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves    from    taking    any    action    to    enforce 
House    Resolution    No.    278,    or    any    other 
action    which    will    deny    to    plaintiff    Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Jr..   the  right  to  be  seated 
as   the   duly   elected    Representative    of    the 
18th    Congressional    District    to    the    90th 
Congress. 

Plaintiffs  further  pray  that  the  court  ad- 
vance this  case  on  the  docket  and  order  a 
speedy  hearing  thereon,  adjudge,  decree,  and 
declare  the  rights  and  legal  relations  of  the 
parties  hereto  in  order  that  such  declara- 
tion shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  final 
Judgment  or  decree;  and  plaintiffs  further 
pray  that  the  court  enter  a  Judgment  or 
decree  declaring  the  practice,  policy,  custom 
or  usage  of  the  defendants,  their  agents, 
servants,  officers,  employers  ur  attorneys  and 
those  persons  In  active  concert  or  participa- 
tion with  them  of  excluding  plaintiff  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  90th  Congress  as  a  member 
thereof  and  in  denying  to  him  any  and  all 
rights  and  privileges  pertaining  thereto  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Plaintiffs  further  pray  that  this  Court 
adjudge  and  decree  House  Resolution  No.  278 
null  and  void  on  the  grounds  that  Its  opera- 
tion, enforcement  and  execution  is  uncon- 
stitutional on  its  face  in  that  it  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  Article  I.  Section  2(2)  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  that  this 
aforesaid  House  Resolution  No.  278  Is  uncon- 
stitutional in  its  application  to  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent  in  that  It  violates 
Article  I.  Sections  1.  5.  and  9  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  5th.  6th. 
8th.  10th.  13th.  15th,  and  19th  Amendments 
thereto. 

F-lnally.  plaintiffs  pray  for  such  other  and 
further  relief  as  to  the  Court  may  seem  Just 
and  prop>er. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr..  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph. Percy  E.  Sutton.  Basil  Patter- 
son. J.  Raymond  Jones.  Lillian  W.  Up- 
shur, Hulan  Jack,  Geraldlne  L.  Daniels, 
Antonio  Mendez,  Hilda  Stokley,  Mar- 
garet Cox,  Fannie  Allison,  Charles  B. 
Rangel  and  James  P.  Jones,  Individu- 
ally and  on  behalf  of  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated. 

By :      LU.LIAN  W.  Upshur. 

Plaintiffs. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Ulllan  W.  Upshur,  being  first  duly  sworn 
according  to  law.  deposes  and  says:  that  she 
has  read  and  understands  the  foregoing  com- 
plaint by  her  subscribed  In  behalf  of  herself, 
the  other  named  plaintiffs,  and  other  persons 
similarlv  situated,  and  that  the  matters  and 
things  alleged  therein  she  verily  believes  to 
be  true. 

Ln-i-iAN  W.  UPSHtm. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th 
dav  of  March.  1967. 

Steven  J.  Htman. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commlsison  expires  March  30.  1968. 
Frank  D.   Reeves. 
Herbert  O.  Reid,  Sr.. 
P.  O.  Box  1121.  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  a)001,  797-1395. 
Jean    Camper    Cahn,    1308    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C;  Robert 
L.    Carter.    20   West   40th   Street.    New 
York,  New  York;  Hubert  T.  Delany.  55 
Liberty   Street,  New  York,  New  York; 
Arthur    Klnoy,   William    M.    Kunstler. 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York; 
Henry    R.    Williams,    271    West    125th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York.  Attorneys 
for  Plaintiffs. 

In  the  U.S.  District  Coxirt  for  District  of 
Columbia,  Crvn,  Division,  Crvn.  Action 
No.   559-67,    Adam   Clayton   Powell,   Jr., 

ET  AL.,  PLAINTUTS.  V.  JOKN  W.  McCORMACK, 

ET  al..  Defendants. 

APPLICATION    FOR    CONVENING    OF    THREE-JUDGE 


district  court 
Plaintiffs,  upon  their  complaint  hereto- 
fore flled.  hereby  make  application  for  hear- 
ing of  this  cause  and  of  the  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tion for  an  Interlocutory  Injunction  herein 
before  a  three-Judge  district  court  as  re- 
quired by  Section  2282,  Title  28,  United  Stales 
Code,  and  request  that  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  be  notified  pur- 
suant to  Section  2284,  Title  28,  United  States 
Code,  of  presentation  of  plaintiffs'  applica- 
tion for  Injunction  in  order  that  necessary 
designation  of  Judges  for  said  court  may  be 
made. 

Frank  D.  Reeves.  Herbert  O.  Reid,  Sr., 
P.  O.  Box  1121,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  DC.  20001,  797-1395; 
Jean  Camper  Cahn,  1308  Nineteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C;  Robert 
L.  Carter,  20  West  40th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York;  Hubert  T.  Delany,  55 
Liberty  Street,  New  York,  New  York; 
Arthur  Klnoy,  William  M.  Kunstler,  511 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York; 
Henry  R.  Williams,  271  West  125th 
Street.  New  York.  New  York,  Attorneys 
for  Plaintiffs. 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court  por  the  District 
OF  Columbia.  CmL  Division.  Civil  Action 
No.  559-67.  Adam  Clatton  Powell.  Jr.. 
ET  AL..  Plaintiffs  v.  John  W.  McCormack. 

ET  AL.,  DrFENDANTS 

MOTION     FOR     PRELIMINARY     INJUNCTION 
(THREE- JUDGE    COURT) 

Upon  the  verified  complaint  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Jr.,  et  al.,  annexed  hereto,  the 
plaintiffs  move  the  court  as  follows: 

1.  To  Issue  a  temporary  injunction  sus- 
pending and  restraining  the  operation,  en- 
forcement, or  execution  of  that  portion  of 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Resolution  No.  278,  Ninetieth  Congress,  en- 
acted March  1.  1967,  which  Is  specified  In 
Paragraph  5  of  the  Complaint  In  the  above- 
entitled  action,  pending  the  final  hearing 
and  determination  of  this  cause. 

2.  To  convene  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  determining  this  application  for  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  and  this  cause,  a  statu- 
tory court  of  three  Judges  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall   be   a  circuit   Judge,   in    accord- 


ance   with    the    provisions    of    Section    2284, 
Title  28.  United  States  Code. 

The  grounds  of  thU  motion,  as  more  fully 
set  forth  In  the  verified  complaint  are  that: 

a.  The  portions  of  the  said  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  278   complained   of   are   invalid. 

b.  The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ninetieth  Congress,  unless  enjoined, 
threaten  to  enforce  said  House  Resolution. 

c  The  said  House  Resolution  and  its  en- 
forcement are  causing  and  wUl  cause  Im- 
mediate    and     irreparable     injury     to     the 

plaintiffs. 

d  Unless  the  operation  and  enforcement 
of  the  said  House  Resolution  be  restrained 
pending  final  disposition  of  the  action,  the 
injury  to  plaintiffs  in  the  Interim  will  be 
irreparable  even  by  final  Judgment  for 
plaintiffs.  ^       V.     J 

e  No  injury  will  be  susUined  by  the  de- 
fendants or  by  the  public  through  Issuance 
of  a  temporary  Injunction. 

Frank  D.  Reeves.  Herbert  O.  Reid.  Sr  . 
PO  Box  1121.  Howard  University. 
Washington.  DC.  797-1395;  Jean 
Camper  Cahn,  1308  Nineteenth  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C;  Robert  L. 
Carter,  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York:  Hubert  T.  Delany,  55  Lib- 
erty Street,  New  York,  New  York; 
Arthur  Kinov,  William  M.  Kunstler, 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  New 
York  Henrv  R.  Williams,  271  West 
125th  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
Attorneys    for    Plaintiffs. 

In  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 

OP  Columbia,  Civn.  Division,  Civil  Action 
No.   659-67,    Adam    Clayton   Powell,    Jr., 
ET  AL.,  Plaintiffs  v.  John  W.  McCormack, 
ET  AL.,  Defendants 
memorandum  of  points  and  AUTHoarriES  in 

support  of  PLAINTIFFS'  APPLICATION  FOR  THE 
CONVENING  OF  A  STATUTORY  THREE-JUDGE 
COURT  PURSUANT  TO  28  U.S.C.  SECTIONS  2282 
AND   2284 

In  ascertaining  whether  the  statutory 
three-Judge  court  Jurisdiction  has  been 
properly  invoked,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Idleu-nd  Bon  Voyage  Liquor  Corp. 
V.  Epstein.  370  U.S.  713.  715  il962i.  placed 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  in  these  words: 

"When  an  application  for  a  statutory 
three-Judge  court  Is  addressed  to  a  District 
Court,  the  court's  inquiry  is  properly  limited 
to  determining  whether  the  constitutional 
question  raised  is  substantial,  whether  the 
complaint  at  least  formally  alleges  a  basis 
for  equitable  relief,  and  whether  the  case 
presented  otherwise  comes  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  three-Judge  statute." 

In  Schneider  v.  Rusk,  372  VS.  224,  225 
( 1963 )  the  Court  stated  that : 

"...  the  constitutional  questions  involv- 
ing deprivation  of  nationality  which  were 
presented  to  the  district  Judge  were  not 
plainly  insubstantial.  The  single-Judge  Dis- 
trict Court  was  therefore  powerless  to  dis- 
miss the  action  on  the  merits,  and  should 
have  convened  a  three-Judge  court.  Ex 
p;irte  Northern  Pac  R.  Co..  280  U.S.  142.  144. 
50  S  Ct  70  74  L  Ed.  233;  Stratton  v.  St. 
Louis  S.W  R.  Co..  282  U.S.  10.  15.  51  S.  Ct.  8. 
10  75  L  Ed.  135:  Ex  parte  Poresky,  290  US 
30  54  S.  Ct.  3,  78  L.  Ed.  152;  Idlewlld  Bon 
Vovage  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Epstein,  370  U.S.  713. 
82  S.  Ct    1294.  8  L.  Ed.  794."' 

In  tills  Circuit,  the  standards  for  conven- 
ing a  statutorv  three-Judge  court  have  been 
definitively  stated  in  Reed  Enterprises  v. 
Corcoran.  354  F.  2d  519.  521  where  Circtiit 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  framed  the  issues  as 
follows : 


>See  also  Bailey  v.  Patterson.  369  U.S.  31, 
33  (19621;  Powell  v.  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  of  New  York,  327  F.  2d  131,  138 
(1964):  Keyishion  v.  Board  of  Regents,  345 
F.  25  236,  239  (1965),  rev'd  on  these  grounds 
—  U.S.— 
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"The  problem  presented  as  to  whether  the 
convening  of  three-Judge  Districts  Courts  Is 
required  In  these  cases  divides  Itself  into 
three  parts.  (1)  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  substantial  constitutional  question:  (2) 
the  necessity  for  injunctive  relief;  and  (3) 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  case  or  con- 
troversy. We  shall  consider  these  Issues 
seriatim." 

1.    "THE    PRESENCE    OR    ABSENCE    OF   A    SUBSTAN- 
TIAL   CONSTITUTIONAL    QUESTION" 

It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  refusing  to  seat  a  member-elect,  has  ex- 
ceeded Its  powers  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— particularly  under  Arti- 
cle I,  Section,  Clause  2  and  Section  5.  Clause 
2 — Is  not  a  "substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tion." It  Is  plaintiffs'  contention  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  constitutionally 
required  to  seat  a  duly  elected  Congressman 
who  meets  all  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  membership  therein  as  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  2,  Clause  2.  which  reads  as 
follows : 

•No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not.  when  elected,  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  State  In  which  he  shall 
be  chosen." 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  during  which  these 
qualifications  were  accepted  and  all  others 
rejected,  reveals  the  clear  intention  of  the 
framers  that  the  legislature  was  to  have  no 
power  to  alter  or  add  to  the  constitutional 
qualifications  and  that  accordingly  the  power 
of  each  House  to  be  a  "Judge  of  the  .  . 
qualifications  of  Its  own  members"  (Article 
I.  Section  5)  was,  by  the  Constitution  Itself, 
restricted  to  the  qualifications  of  age.  cit- 
izenship and  inhabitancy  set  forth  In 
Article  I.  Section  2,  Clause  2.  supra.  In  this 
connection  the  Court's  attention  Is  respect- 
fully referred  to  Warren,  The  Making  of  Our 
Constitution  (1928 1,  pp  420-24;  2  Farrand, 
Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  p.  248  et 
seq;  The  Federalist  Papers,  No.  68.  See  also 
Storey.  Commenturies  on  the  Constitution 
(5th  ed),  p.  460:  Cushlng.  Elements  of  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  27  (1866) ; 
McCrary.  Elections  i3rd  ed.),  p.  214  and  p. 
387;  Va.  L.R.  322.  334  (1947);  Cooley,  Con- 
stitutional Limitations:  Tucker,  Treatise  on 
the  Constitution,  p.  394;  Poster,  Treatise  on 
the  Constitution,  p.  367;  Paschal,  Annotated 
Constitution.  2d  Ed.,  p.  305  §  300:  Wll- 
loughby.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States.'2<i  ed.  p.  305  §  300:  Willoughby,  Con- 
stitutional Law  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed. 
§337;  Meecham.  Public  Offices,  164  (1890); 
Throop.  Public  Offices,  §  73. 

Only  this  Term  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Bond  v.  Floyd.  87  S.  Ct. 
339  (1966),  In  a  unanimous  opinion,  re- 
minded us  that  It  was  the  clear  intention 
of  the  framers  that  Congress  was  to  have  no 
power  to  alter,  change  or  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional qualifications  for  membership  In 
either  House.  In  so  doing.  It  ordered  seated 
In  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  a 
member-elect  who  possessed  all  of  the  con- 
stitutional quallflcatlons  but  had  been 
barred  for  reasons  other  than  those  consti- 
tutionally prescribed. 

In  the  course  of  its  unanimous  opinion, 
the  Court,  speaking  through  the  Chief 
Justice,  reiterated  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional mandate  of  the  framers  that  the 
national  legislature  as  well  had  no  power 
to  refuse  to  set  a  member-elect  who  met 
the  constitutional  qualifications.  At  page 
340,  in  footnote  13.  the  Court  analyzed  the 
Intentions  of   the   framers 

"Madison  and  Hamilton  anticipated  the 
oppressive  effect  on  freedom  of  expression 
which  would  result  if  the  legislature  could 
utilize  Its  power  of  Judging  quallfl'catlons  to 
pass    Judgment    on    a    legislator's    political 


views.  At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  Madison  opposed  a  proposal  to  give  to 
Congress  power  to  establish  qualifications  In 
general  Warren,  The  Making  of  the  Con- 
stitution (19281,  420--i22.  The  Journal  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  states: 

"  'Mr.  Madison  was  opposed  to  the  Section 
as  vesting  an  Improper  and  dangerous  power 
m  the  I/egislature  The  qualifications  of 
electors  and  elected  were  fundamental 
articles  in  a  Republican  Govt,  and  ought  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  Legls- 
latiu-e  could  regulate  those  of  either,  it  can 
by  degrees  subvert  the  coiLstltutlon.  .  .  . 
Quallflcatlons  founded  on  artificial  distinc- 
tion may  be  devised,  by  the  stronger  in  order 
to  keep  out  partisans  of  a  weaker  faction. 
»  »  •  •  • 

"  'Mr.  Madison  observed  that  the  British 
Parliament  possessed  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  quallflcatlons  both  of  the  electors 
and  the  elected:  and  the  abuse  they  had 
made  of  It  was  a  lesson  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. They  had  made  the  changes  In  both 
cases  subservient  to  their  own  views,  or  to 
the  views  of  political  or  Religious  parties,  2 
Farrand,  The  Records  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787  (Aug.  10.  1787),  pp.  249- 
250. 

••  'H.unilton  agreed  with   Madison  that: 

"  'The  qualifications  of  the  persons  who 
may  choose  or  be  chosen  .  .  .  are  defined 
and  fixed  by  the  constitution:  and  are  un- 
alterable by  the  legislature.'  The  Federalist, 
No  60  ( Cooke  ed   1961),  409." 

Certainly,  the  complaint  in  the  instant 
case  which  raises  this  constitutional  issue  Is 
not  "patently  frivolous."  Reed  Enterprises  v. 
Corcoran  and  IdleuHld  Bon  Voyage  Liquor 
Corp.  V.  Epstein,  supra.  In  this  connection 
see  Krebs  t'.  Ashbrook.  (D.C.  D.C.)  Civil  Ac- 
tion No  2157-1966,  Hobson  v.  Hansen  (DC. 
DC.)  Civil  Action  No.  82-66.  252  F.  Supp.  4 
(1966),  and  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  r.  Kat- 
zenbach  iD.C.  DC  )  Civil  Action  No.  1037-66, 
all  cases  pending  irtkthis  District  in  which 
statutory  three-Judg^^x^urts  were  convened. 

2.    "THE    NECESSITY    FOR    INJUNCTIVE    RELIEF" 

It  Is  equally  obvious  that  the  complaint, 
m  the  words  of  the  Court  in  Idleuild.  "at 
least  formally  allege|sl  a  basis  for  equitable 
relief."  The  allegations  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Ex  parte  Young.  209  U.S.  123. 
which  underline  the  power  of  federal  courts 
to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  unconstitu- 
tional statutes.  "The  basis  for  injunctive  re- 
lief in  the  federal  courts  has  always  been 
irreparable  harm  and  Inadequacy  of  legal 
remedies."  Beacon  Theatres.  Inc.  v.  West- 
over.  359  US.  500.  506-507  ( 1959 ) .  The  power 
of  a  Federal  District  Court  to  entertain  a 
cause  of  action  seeking  Injunctive  relief  from 
the  threatened  enforcement  of  unconstitu- 
tional statutes  is  not  open  to  question.  Ex 
parte  Young,  supra;  Truax  v.  Reich.  239  U.S. 
33;  Terrace  v.  Thompson.  263  U.S.  197;  Hague 
V.  CIO.  307  U.S.  496;  American  Federation  of 
Labor  v.  Watson.  327  U.S.  582;  Pierce  v.  So- 
ciety of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510;  and  Hale  v. 
Bimco  Trading  Co..  306  U.S.  375. 

3.    "THE     PRESENCE     OR     ABSENCE    OF    A     CASE    OR 
CONTBOVERST" 

The  power  of  federal  courts  to  restrain  acts 
of  Congress  has  been  unquestioned  since  Afar- 
bury  V.  Madison.  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137.  177 
(1803).  Ever  since  Marbury.  the  Judicial 
branch  has  asserted  the  right  and  duty  to 
exercise  the  power  of  Judicial  review  over 
acts  of  Congress  claimed  to  be  violative  of 
the  Constitution  :n  cases  properly  brought 
before  them.  In  Marshall's  words,  as  ap- 
plicable now  as  then: 

'It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  is  .  .  . 

"So  If  a  law  be  In  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution; if  both  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion apply  to  a  particular  case  .  .  .  the  Court 
must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting 
rules  governs  the  case.  This  Is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Judicial  duty." 


There  can  be  no  question  that  plaintiffs 
expressly  state  a  catise  of  action  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  required  by  28  U.S.C.  41(1)  and,  hi 
particular,  under  Article  I,  Section  1,  2(1)  (2) 
(4),  5(1)  (2)  and  9(3)  of  the  Constitution  or 
the  United  States  and  the  5th,  6th,  8th.  9th. 
10th,    13th.    15th  aiid   19th   Amendments. 

In  Bell  V.  Hood,  327  U.S.  678.  683  (1946)  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  reversing  a  dismissal  of  an 
action  for  damages  based  on  violations  of 
the  4th  and  5th  Amendments,  held  that 
where  "the  alleged  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution .  .  .  are  not.  immaterial  but  form 
rather  the  sole  basis  of  the  relief  sought,"  the 
matter  in  controversy  "arises  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  la'*'s  of  the  United  States, 
whether  these  are  suits  in  'equity'  or  at 
•law'  ".  As  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated,  ".  .  . 
where  federally  protected  rights  have  been 
invaded.  It  has  been  the  rule  from  the  be- 
ginning that  courts  will  be  alert  to  adjust 
their  remedies  so  as  to  grant  the  necess.iry 
relief."     (at  684) 

CONCLUSION 

As  demonstrated  above,  the  complaint  con- 
tains "a  substantial  constitutional  question" 
which    Is   not   "patently   frivolous";    at  least 
formally  alleges  a  basis  for  equlUble  relief: 
and  sets  forth  a  Justiciable  case  or  contro- 
versy.   All  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  the 
Invocation   of    the   statutory   court   Jurisdic- 
tion set  forth  in  Idlewild  and  Reed,  supra, 
have  been  complied  with.    The  three-Judge 
court   should   be   Immediately   convened   in 
order  to  bring  before  It  promptly  this  case  of 
high  constitutional  order. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Frank  D.   Reeves,  Herbert   O.  Reld,  Sr., 
PO.    Box    1121.    Howard    University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20000,  797-1395;  Jean 
Camper  Cahn.  1308  Nineteenth  Street, 
N.W.,    Washington,    D.C:     Robert    L. 
Carter,  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York;  Hubert  T.  Delany,  55  Lib- 
erty   Street,    New    York,    New    York: 
Arthur   Klnoy,   William   M.   Kunstler. 
511    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York,    New 
York:    Henrv    R.    Williams.    271    West 
125th    Street,    New   York,    New    York, 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
and  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  376) 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  sub- 
mits a  resolution  relating  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  House,  which  the  Clerk  will 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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H.  Res.  376 

Whereas  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr..  et  al., 
on  March  8,  1967,  filed  a  suit  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  naming  as  defendants  certain 
Members  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  contesting  certain  actions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  this  suit  raises  questions  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  and  fundamental  con- 
stitutional Issues:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  special  counsel  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  represent  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Its  Members  and  officers 
named  as  defendants.  In  the  suit  filed  by 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  et  al.  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  well  as  In  any  similar  or 
related  proceeding  brought  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  any  expenses  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  these  resolutions,  including  ths 
compensation  of   such  special  counsel  and 


any  costs  incurred  thereby,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hotise  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  aforementioned  court  and 
to  any  other  court  In  which  related  legal 
proceedings  may  be  brought. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  !  Mr.  BocgsI,  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  an  inquiry.    Ye.s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  withhold 
yielding  for  a  moment.  I  would  first 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  and  then 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.      BOGGS.       Mr.     Speaker     and 
Members  of   the  House,   I  am  certain 
that  all  of  you  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  lesolution  by  the  Clerk.    The  resolu- 
tion speaks  for  itself.    The  language  is 
clear.    It  authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  employ  counsel  to  defend  the 
action  which  has  been  brought  against 
the  Speaker  and  certain  other  Members 
of  this  body  and  certain  oflBcers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     I  would  say 
that  this  resolution  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted  and  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  if  not  unani- 
mously.   It  was  drafted  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.    I  am  making  the  presenta- 
tion because  I  am  not  a  party  defendant. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
have  consulted  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  rea- 
son why  the  action  is  requested  here  to- 
day in   the   form  of   this  resolution  is 
because  involved  here  is  a  very  funda- 
mental question,  the  fundamental  oon- 
stitutional  question  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  that  is,  the  separation  of  the 
legislative  from  the  executive  and  from 
the  judicial.     It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
leadership  that  this  matter  so  goes  to 
the  heart  of  representative  government 
that  this  body  as  a  body  should  be  rep- 
resented independently  by  independent 
counsel  to  be  designated  and  chosen  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Does 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  waive  the 
constitutional  rights  of  each  Member 
who  has  been  served  here? 

The  SPEAKER,  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  in  any  man- 
ner waive  the  immunity  that  you  and  I 
as  Members  of  this  House  have  under  the 
Constitution  not  to  be  sued  under  civil 
action  during  the  time  that  we  are 
coming  to  and  from  our  duties  here?  I 
mean  this  action  taken  here  by  this 


resolution.  The  Constitution  says  that 
you  and  I  and  all  other  Members  are 
not  subject  to  civil  suit  while  we  are 
here.  Etoes  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion—my parliamentary  inquiry  is.  Does 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  waive 
that  right? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  is  nothing  involved  in  the 
present  proceedings  that  waives  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  Member  of 
the  House.  The  Chair  could  see  nothing 
involved  in  that  question  as  far  as  our 
present  situation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Does  the  fact  that  you  are 
authorized  to  hire  coimsel  waive  any 
right  that  I  may  have  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  in  a  civil  suit  which  I  am  not 
made  a  party  of  but  which  you  are  and 
which  you  would  be  required  api>arently 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  court  in? 
Am  I  bound  by  what  the  coui't  may  tell 
you  under  this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  sees 
nothing  involved  in  the  question  at  this 
time  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  The  Chair  considers  this  to 
be  a  procedure  that  is  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  House  since  the 
legislative  branch  is  a  coordinate  and 
coequal  branch  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
fact  that  you,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  authorized  under 
this  resolution  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
attorney,  does  that  in  any  manner  waive 
any  right  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  that 
we  waive  any  right  to  assert  our  rights 
and  your  rights  under  the  Constitution? 
The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  consti- 
tutional right  enjoyed  by  any  Member 
waived  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquirj-? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers! . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  so  many 
words,  does  this  mean  that  you  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  body  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
following  up  what  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!  has  said? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  parliamentary  Inquirj-? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  this  mean  that 
you  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  House 
of  Representatives,  keeping  in  mind  the 
separation  of  powers,  are  submitting  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker 


The  SPEAKER.  Well,  the  pending 
resolution  authorizes  the  Speaker  to  ap- 
point counsel  and  to  take  such  steps  and 
actions  which  are  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  In  protecting  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  it  would  be 
an  orderly  step  to  follow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRD'i ,  in  just  a  moment. 

However.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  it,  would  simply 
authorize  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  employ  counsel. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Paid  out 
of  the  money  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  make  available? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  counsel  be  hired  without 
being  paid?  No  such  procedure  would 
be  sensible. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
point  is  that  in  an>'  legal  action,  and  as 
every  lawyer  in  this  body  knows,  you 
would  be  most  concerned  that  the  coun- 
sel may  verj'  well  acknowledge  the  juris- 
dictional question. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well — excuse  me  for 
just  a  moment,  if  the  gentleman  does 
not  mind.  He  might  fail— he  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  plaintiff  has  any 
right  to  know  or  whether  the  plaintiff  can 
be  called  into  court,  which  is  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado; 
but,  without  counsel,  the  argument  could 
not  even  be  made,  and  that  is  what  this 
resolution  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquirj'? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  parliamentar>' 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  counsel,  if  employed,  will  have 
as  his  first  duty  upon  any  appearance 
in  court  on  behalf  of  this  body,  to  repre- 
sent this  body,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  body  of  jurisprudence  that 
holds  that  one  is  not  held  to  be  subject 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  fur- 
ther jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  by 
another  body  of  jurisprudence  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  should  we  con- 
template that  if  counsel  were  employed 
he  would  have  power  to  enter  a  special 
appearance? 

The  SPEAKER.     If  the  resolution  is 

adopted,   the  counsel  is  empowered  to 

represent  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford!  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  precise  point  I  believe  the  resolu- 
tion itself  authorizes  the  Speaker  to  em- 
ploy counsel  who  would  appear  without 
any  prejudice  whatsoever  to  any  of  the 
rights  of  any  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  or  its  employees. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  I  was  present  when  the  Speaker  was 
served,  and  I  heard  what  was  said  to  the 
Speaker  in  the  process,  and  what  the 
Speaker  responded  at  the  time  he  was 
sei-ved  the  paper,  and  I  can  assure  you 
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that  no  sacrifices  of  the  rights  of  this 
House  under  any  circumstances  were 
made  in  either  the  service  or  the  receipt 
of  that  service.  Therefore  in  my  judg- 
ment the  questions  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  are 
well  handled  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
point  out  further  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  that  the  action  here  is  not  un- 
precedented. We  have  authorized  the 
employment  of  counsel  on  several  occa- 
sions heretofore.  One  that  comes  to  my 
mind  Involves,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
some  action  brought  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  against  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
There  have  been  others.  I  have  not  re- 
oearched  the  question. 

But  certainly  the  employment  of  coun- 
sel in  those  cases  not  only  did  not  con- 
stitute any  waiver  of  rights  or  any  ac- 
ceptance of  jurisdiction.  Quite  to  the 
contrary',  they  were  employed  to  defend 
rights  wherever  they  may  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  the  lack  of  jurisdiction,  if 
that  may  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEABZER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  Speaker  has 
indicated  a  few  moments  ago  that  under 
the  precedents  Members  cannot  respond 
to  a  summons  without  the  consent  of  the 
House.  My  parliamentary  inquiry  Is  this. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  adoption  of  the 
Hoggs  resolution  constitute  that  consent 
of  the  House  which  is  necessary  so  that 
the  Members  sued  in  this  action  may 
fully  respond  to  the  summons? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  which 
authorizes  the  Members  to  do  anything. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it 
permitted  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
since  no  Member,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
seen  the  resolution  until  it  was  read  a 
few  moments  ago,  to  lay  this  matter  over 
until  Monday  so  that  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  carefully  consider  this  very 
important  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  House  to  decide. 
The  Chair  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  has  been  gone  into  in  depth  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  the  leadership  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  concedes  to  this  pro- 
cedure. The  resolution  is  with  the  col- 
lective consideration  and  judgment  of 
the  leadership  on  both  sides,  and  of  other 
ranking  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  patient 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  for  one 
more  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
imderstand  that  It  is  contemplated  in  the 
summons  that  those  sued  shall  have  20 
days  within  which  to  respond,  or  60  days 
within  which  to  respond? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  in  reading  from  one  of  the  sum- 
monses it  says  60  days. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry?  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  this: 

If  this  resolution  is  adopted  would  it 
then  be  necessary  before  the  Speaker  or 
any  other  officer  or  Member  of  the  House 
submit  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  make  an  appearance  in 
the  court,  to  first  have  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
by  resolution  subsequently  adopted  to 
the  one  we  are  discussing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  asked  a  very  pertinent  question,  and 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  •'Yes." 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
this  include  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
be  authorized  to  make  a  special  appear- 
ance without  the  further  consent  of  this 
House  even  if  that  special  appearance 
is  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  juris- 
diction? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
always  protect  its  prerogatives  at  any 
time. 

Ordinarily  the  procedure  would  be  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. But,  in  view  of  the  serious  impli- 
cations involved,  it  was  felt,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, that  this  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  resolution  is  before  the  House  as 
the  result  of  profound  consideration  on 
the  part  of  responsible  Members  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  responsible,  but  the  Chair  is 
referring  to  those  Members  in  the  re- 
sponsible positions  of  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

The  Chair  would  make  the  personal 
observation  that  the  simple  question  in- 
volved here  is  whether  we  really  ought 
to  follow  the  ordinary  procedure  and 
send  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  au- 
thorize the  Speaker  to  select  counsel,  in 
view  of  the  serious  implications  involved, 
to  represent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Beyond  that  there  is  nothing  else  at 
tills  time  that  is  involved  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Of  course,  the  question 

involving  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  is  involved  here.    We 


thought  It  was  better  we  have  our  own 
counsel  than  that  another  department 
of  the  Government  furnish  counsel. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  time  given  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  at  the  outset, 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  and 
that  are  included  in  this  resolution. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  observations  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  whip  and 
by  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  need 
and  the  necessity  for  us  to  take  this 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  anticipated,  the 
former  Member  who  was  excluded  from 
this  body  on  two  occasions  by  majorities 
of  the  magnitude  of  6-to-l  and  3-to-l 
has  now  challenged  our  action  in  the  U.S. 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
seek  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  not,  in 
the  courts.  But  the  question  now  is,  what 
shall  this  House  do  about  it? 

After  much  deliberation  and  full  de- 
bate of  a  quality  and  caliber  that  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  during  my  years  in 
this  body,  the  House  voted  by  two  very 
substantial  majorities  to  exclude  a  Mem- 
ber-elect from  a  seat  in  this  Congress. 
On  January  10.  opening  day,  we  voted 
364-to-64  in  effect  to  exclude  the  Mem- 
ber-elect temporarily,  while  a  select  com- 
mittee examined  the  law  and  the  facts 
and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  allegations  against  him: 
and  on  March  1,  by  a  roUcall  of  307-to- 
116^  we  voted  finally  to  exclude  the 
Member -elect  and  declare  the  seat 
vacant. 

I  do  not  propose  to  replow  old  ground. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of 
each  of  us  on  these  questions,  and  I  am 
sure  every  member  had  opportunity  to 
express  them,  the  House  acted  in  an 
orderly  and  lawful  manner  with  full  cog- 
nizance of  its  rules  and  traditions  to 
carry  out  its  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution.  All  of  us  were  extremely 
conscious.  I  am  certain,  of  the  grave  con- 
stitutional issues  involved,  and  the  sev- 
eral opinions  and  precedents  bearing 
upon  these  fundamental  rights  and 
duties  were  fully  and  expertly  argued. 
Then  the  House  worked  its  will  which  is, 
in  the  absence  of  a  national  referendum, 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  will  of 
all  the  people  which  exists  under  our 
form  of  representative  Republic. 

Therefore  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  difficult  and  complex  case  which  has 
thus  far  dominated  this  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  has  moved  on  to  high- 
er and  historic  ground.  On  January  10 
many  of  us  argued  that  the  House  must 
be  firm  and  fair  to  the  Member-elect.  Mr. 
Powell.  Today  I  say  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  firm  and  fair  to 
itself  and  to  future  Members  of  this,  the 
greatest  forum  for  the  voice  of  democ- 
racy in  all  the  world.  The  integrity  of 
the  House  must  be  preserved,  protected, 
and  defended  from  without  as  well  as 
from  within.  And  only  we.  who  have  the 
honor  to  serve  here,  can  do  this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  Government  as  well  as 
in  engineering,  the  most  solid  and  steady 
structure  rests  upon  three  equal  bases. 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  having 
behind  them  the  experience  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  and  of  the  British  parlia- 
mentary evolution,  as  well  as  their  co- 
lonial governments  and  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  wisely  wrote  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  permanent  and  inviolable 
separation  of  Federal  power  among  the 
coequal  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial branches.  It  is  worth  passing  note 
that  the  Congress  was  established  in  the 
first  article. 

While,  in  general,  legislative  power  is 
shared  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  limits  are  placed  upon  it  both  by 
Executive  powers  and  judicial  prece- 
dents, the  two  legislative  bodies  have  in- 
ternal organizational  powers  that  are 
separate  and  specific  and  are  not,  in  my 
judgment,  subject  to  any  superior  power. 
Among  these  is  article  I.  section  5,  which 
provides  for  the  censure,  punishment 
and,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  expulsion  of  a 
Member,  and  also  states  that — 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  quallflcaUons  of  Its  own 
members. 

In  short,  if  this  body  is  the  judge  in 
these  matters,  there  cannot  be  any  other 
judge  nor  any  higher  appeal.  We  did 
not  legislate  in  H.R.  1  nor  in  H.R.  278— 
we  rendered  a  judgment.  That  judg- 
ment Is,  in  my  view,  final  unless  it  is 
changed  in  the  future  by  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Neither  the  Senate, 
within  the  legislative  branch,  nor  any 
court  created  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  Congress  in  the  judicial  branch  nor 
any  officer  of  the  executive  branch,  has 
any  jurisdiction  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assert  without  res- 
ervation that  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental and  precious  principles — perhaps 
the  most  important  principle  which  has 
preserved  the  liberties  of  our  people  and 
insures  the  welfare  of  our  posterity— is 
this  constitutional  provision  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial branches.  It  Is  true  that  at  various 
periods  of  our  history  one  branch  or  an- 
other has  sought  to  overextend  its  power 
and  authority.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
how  President  Andrew  Jackson  declared : 
John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision;  now 
let  him  enforce  It. 

Nor  has  the  Congress  been  guiltless. 
During  the  post-Civil  War  period.  Repre- 
sentative Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  Member 
of  the  House,  thundered  at  President 
Johnson — Andrew  Johnson — 

Though  the  President  Is  commander-in- 
chief,  Congress  Is  his  commander,  and  God 
willing,  he  shall  obey.  .  .  .  This  Is  not  a 
government  of  kings  and  satraps,  but  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  and  Congress  Is  the 
people. 

But,  fortunately,  whenever  any  one  of 
our  three  independent  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment has  overreached  itself,  time  and 
the  lively  conscience  of  the  American 
people  have  redressed  the  balance. 

After  the  action  of  the  House  on 
March  1,  our  present  Chief  Executive 
was  asked  by  the  press  for  comment  on 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Powell.    His  reply 


was  exemplary  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member. 

President  Johnson  said: 

No  I  would  have  no  comment  on  that 
matter,  other  than  what  you  have  been 
given  before — that  Is  a  matter  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  is  reserved  for  them 
by  the  Constitution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  the  executive  branch  said  is.  I 
submit,  precisely  and  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  would  hope  that  substantially 
the  same  statement  would  be  made  by 
the  judicial  branch  in  this  matter.  But 
we  cannot  rely  on  hope  when  faced  with 
such  an  historic  challenge.  The  integrity 
of  the  House  and  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  this  Government  can  only  be  defended 
in  this  instance  by  the  House  itself,  step 
by  step  as  the  circumstances  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  trained  in  the  law, 
I  have  no  intention  of  pleading  the  con- 
stitutional cause  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  today.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  this  body,  from  your- 
self Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  most  junior 
new  Member  of  the  90th  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  his  vote  on  the  decision  we 
have  taken  and  irrespective  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  majority  or  minority,  has  an 
equal  stake  and  an  equal  interest  in 
preserving,  protecting,  and  defending  the 
rights  and  privileges,  the  independence, 
and  integrity  of  this  House.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  love  for  this  House  and  I 
ask  no  one  to  yield  to  me. 

When  I  urge  that  the  House  face  up 
squarely  to  its  duty  and  responsibility, 
to  the  oath  each  of  us  has  taken  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  its  fundamental  doctrine  of 
divided  powers,  I  do  not  speak  selfishly  or 
out  of  a  narrow  desire  to  prove  ourselves 
in  the  right.  Obviously,  the  House  is  not 
always  right  any  more  than  the  decisions 
of  a  democratic  people  are  always  right. 
They  are  merely,  as  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill observed,  the  least  often  wrong  of 
any  system  yet  devised. 

If  it  is  not  quite  true  that  Congress  is 
the  people,  it  is  the  closest  thing  to  the 
people  that  we  have— particularly  here 
in   the   House   of   Representatives.     So 
when  we  defend  this  House  we  defend 
the  peoples  House.     We  have  heard  and 
doubtless  will   continue  to  hear  much 
argument  as   to   whether   we   have  the 
right  to  exclude  a  Member-elect  from 
this  body.     I  submit  that  this  question 
already  has  been  pleaded  before  the  only 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  under 
the  Constitution,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives:    and     judgment    has    been 
passed  by  substantial  majorities,  on  two 
rollcalls,  that  we  do  have  that  exclusive 
right  and  power.    I  believe  this  accords 
with  the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  the   rules   and   precedents   of   the 
House.     This  judgment  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  must  be  \agorously  and  ably 
defended.    This  is  our  simple  duty  to  the 
past  and  to  the  future. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlemen sat  in  on  conferences  involved  m 
this  resolution.  The  issue  before  the 
House,  as  I  understand  it^and  I  want 


the  gentleman  to  agree  or  disagree — is 
whether  or  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  employ  competent  counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  House  in  this  action. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  answer 
is  "Yes,"  and  I  will  plead  strongly  that 
it  must  be  done  today.  Time  is  of  the 
essence. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  or  two  other  questions.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  any  doubt  whatso- 
ever, of  any  kind,  of  the  remotest  kind, 
that'  this  waives  any  right  or  privilege  of 
any  Member  of  this  body? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  resolution  waives  no  right  as 
far  as  any  individual  Member  nor  as  to 
the  House  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  vnW  also 
recall  that  there  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting  the  provisions  of  section  118. 
title  n,  United  States  Code,  which  sets 
forth  that  in  any  action  brought  against 
anv  officer  of  the  House  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  involved  shall  defend  the 
action.  ,        ,,, 

In  this  case  there  is  a  joinder  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  officers  of  the 
House.  Now,  in  the  event  that  there 
were  no  defense  offered  by  the  Members, 
such  as  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
who  is  a  defendant,  the  officers  of  the 
House,  under  the  express  language  of  the 
statute,  would  go  down  and  would  have 
the  U.S.  attorney  representing  them, 
while  the  Members  of  the  House,  under 
the  terms  of  the  subpena  which  they 
have  now  been  ser\-ed,  would  be  defaulted 
within  60  days  because  there  would  be  no 
answer  filed.     Is  that  a  correct  state- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIVERS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  simple  question. 

Suppose  you  go  downtown  and  tell  a 
lawver,  which  you  select,  "Somebody 
served  these  papers  on  me:  will  you  ad- 
vise me  of  my  constitutional  rights  under 
the  separation  powers  theory?"— and  un- 
der that  magnificent  statement  the  gen- 
tleman made,  that  judgment  has  been 
final— and  he  tells  you.  "Pay  no  attention 
to  it;  judgment  is  final."  What  are  you 
goine  to  come  back  and  tell  us? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  there  has  to  be  someone  to  go 
down  and  tell  them  that  it  is  none  of 
their  business. 
Mr.  RrVT:RS.  Tell  whom? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  understand 
that  we  have  yet  submitted  to  this  juris- 
diction. What  about  this  lawyer?  You 
obviouslv  do  not  want  to  trust  the  De- 
partment of  Justice— for  lots  of  reasons. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  cor- 
rect a  statement  there,  because  I  do  not 

vva    .  the  wrong  impression  left. 

Mr.  RIVERS.     You  said,  because  of  the 

separation  of  powers. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  want  that 
clear,  that  we  are  asking  for  a  separate 
counsel,  for  the  Speaker  to  have  the  right 
to  make  that  recommendation,  because 
we  want  someone  representing  one  of  the 
three  coequal  branches  without  depend- 
ing upon  the  skill  and  ability  of  another. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now,  what  if  he  tells 
you,  "They  do  not  have  jurisdiction,  nor 
can  they  get  it."  What  are  you  going  to 
tell  the  House? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
with  the  assumption  they  do  not  have 
jurisdiction,  but  someone  has  to  go  down 
and  represent  us;  otherwise,  a  default 
judgment  could  be  taken  against  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  start  out 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  the  question  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
asked  prior  to  his  last  question,  regard- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral coming  into  the  matter,  this  was 
done  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Attorney  General.  We  did 
not  fail  to  call  In  the  Attorney  General's 
office  because  of  any  reason  other  than 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  majority 
leader  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  have 
very  eloquently  outlined  the  separation 
of  powers  and  said  here  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  final,  that  nobody  can  question  it. 
What  would  be  wrong  with  the  Speaker 
writing  a  little  letter  down  here  to  the 
judge  and  saying,  "I  am  a  Member  of 
the  House,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  am  not  subject 
to  this  suit.  Will  you  therefore  excuse 
me  and  the  remainder  of  the  Members?" 

Why  can  we  not  do  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  My  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  would 
be — and  he  is  a  lawyer  of  long  experi- 
ence— that  he  knows  that  is  not  the  way 
to  handle  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  know, 
but  on  the  other  hand  why  should  we 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  going  into 
an  area  which  you  say  has  already  been 
made  final — and  I  agree  with  you.  So 
why  should  we  spend  any  time  with  it? 

Suppose  that  the  Speaker  did  go  down 
and  the  court  said,  "Well,  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  got  to  give  the  oath 
to  Adam  Clayton  Powell." 

Am  I  bound  by  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  let  me  respond  to  that?  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  tried  many 
lawsuits  and  has  represented  many 
clients.  I  am  sure  he  has  represented 
clients  where  the  plaintiff,  he  knew  as 
the  defendant's  attorney,  did  not  have 
a  case,  but  he  could  not  take  the  gamble 
not  to  go  down  there  and  represent  his 
client  as  the  defendant. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you  did 
not  have  jurisdiction,  then  it  has  no  ef- 
fect whatsoever,  and  the  court  here  does 
not  have  it. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  as- 
suming the  simple  procedure  he  spelled 
out  a  moment  ago,  namely,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  address  a  letter,  is 
followed,  it  might  very  well  be  that  coun- 
sel after  the  examination  of  all  the  law 
would  advise  the  Speaker  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.     Well. 


now 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  other  answer,  of 
course,  is  equally  obvious.  In  my  State — 
and  I  can  only  speak  to  my  own  State — 
the  plea  of  jurisdiction  is  a  very  fre- 
quently used  one.  We  go  in  and  say  that 
the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  and  no  other 
issue  is  debated  or  argued  until  that  one 
Is  resolved. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  want  to  express 
wholehearted  approval  of  his  distin- 
guished outline  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  case. 

I  would  like  to  ask — and,  if  I  may,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  perhaps  we  can  get  assistance  from 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana — if  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  Juris- 
dictions in  which  you  come  in  and  enter 
a  special  appearance  in  which  you  chal- 
lenge the  jurisdiction,  and  when  that  is 
determined  adversely  to  you,  then  you 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction.  That  may 
not  be  true  In  Louisiana  or  some  States, 
but  it  is  true  in  other  States.  If  you  are 
in  a  lawsuit  in  which  they  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  your  client  and  then 
you  voluntarily  come  in  to  contest  juris- 
diction and  it  is  ruled  adversely  to  you. 
then  you  would  be  in  the  lawsuit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  2  additional 
minutes  to  respond  to  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Judge  to  whom  this 
case  may  be  a.ssigned  can  certainly  take 
Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  chief 
parties  defendant  are  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  upon  that 
basis  he  could  certainly  follow  his  own 
duty  and  responsibility  and  say,  "We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question  for  the  record:  Am  I 
correct  in  saying  that  by  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  we  do  not  forfeit  the  right 
to  challenge  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court 
over   these   proceedings   as    far    as   the 


House  is  concerned  or  any  of  Its  Mem- 
bers? 

Mr.  GEKALD  R.  FORD.  That  would 
be  my  Interpretation  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  Is  it  not  further 
true  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  we 
do  not  yield  any  right  of  Immunity  of 
the  House  or  any  of  its  Members? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  SfJeaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  clarify  the 
answer  to  a  question  which  I  believe  you 
gave  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGS],  a  moment  ago.  He  asked  you 
whether  or  not  It  was  your  opinion,  if 
this  resolution  passed,  that  the  House 
would  be  employing,  through  its  Speaker, 
counsel  to  represent  the  House  in  this 
matter.  The  gentleman  replied  that  that 
was  his  opinion.  Would  It  not  be  more 
proper  to  say  that  if  this  resolution 
passes,  the  House  is  employing  counsel 
through  the  Speaker  to  advise  the  House, 
because  even  If  this  resolution  passes,  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  pass 
an  additional  resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  and  those  others  here  in  the 
House  and  the  officers  of  the  House  to 
appear  in  court? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  agree  with  the  reservation  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Wacgonner]  as  to  the 
use  of  the  words,  although  I  would  argue, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  semantics. 
However,  I  would  accept  the  language. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  first 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  for  his  very  excellent 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  clear 
statement. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Celler],  and  the  answers  that  those 
questions  so  propounded  brought  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
resolution  does  not  enter  an  appearance 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  by  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  court.  It 
simply  authorizes  the  Speaker  to  employ 
counsel  to  proceed,  at  least,  in  the  initial 
stages  in  this  matter  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  elementary  law,  as 
I  recall  it,  that  limited  appearances  are 
not  unusual  in  the  Federal  courts  and 
that  they  are  not  unusual  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  State  courts.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  a  pleading  filed — 
a  dilatory  motion — or  a  motion  testing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  does 


not  enter  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  any  Member  of  this 
House  in  court,  if  the  proper  limitations 
thereon  are  made. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  in  court  without  prejudice  as 
to  further  actions. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted, 
and  that  it  will  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose  for  one  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  our  Government,  if  it 

is  so  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. ,  .  , 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons]. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  period  of  time 
does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr,  Speaker,  just  for 
a  question.  I  have  just  a  series  of  ques- 
tions.   I  am  not  going  to  filibuster. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
only  had  a  very  short  opportunity  to  read 
the  resolution  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BocGSl,  and  as  I  read  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  states  "to  represent,"  and  not 
to  just  advise,  but  "to  represent." 

Mr.  BOGGS.   May  I  read  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.    Yes. 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Permit  me  to  read  the 
resolution  again,  in  full : 

Whereas,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr.,  et  al., 
on  March  8,  1967,  filed  a  suit- 
He  filed  It^- 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  lor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  naming  a«  defendants 
certain  Members  and  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  contesting  certain  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  this  3Ult  raises  questions  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  Government,  and  fundamental  constitu- 
tional issues;  now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved — 

And  here  is  the  essence  of  the  resolu- 
tion— this  is  it — 

That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  special  counsel  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Well 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Permit  me  to  read  fur- 
ther: 

Its  Members  and  officers  named  as  defend- 
ants, in  the  suit  filed  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Jr..  et  al..  in  the  United  States  DlsUict 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  In  any  similar  or  related  proceeding 
brought  in  any  court  in  the  United  States — 

The  rest  of  the  resolution  is  unim- 
portant. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  have  only  been 
licensed  to  practice  law  for  20  years,  but 
to  me  when  you  say  you  are  going  to  rep- 


resent somebody,  that  means  to  go  into 
court,  to  go  and  file  pleadings.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  other  connotation 
to  it  in  the  English  language. 

This  resolution  does  not  say  to  advise, 
if  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  so  I  think 
it  should  be  amended.  I  believe  it 
should  be  considered  and  maybe  we 
should  vote  on  this  on  next  Tuesday,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  one  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  clear  from 
the  legislative  history  as  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocgs]. 
who  has  handled  this  resolution,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  who  was  a 
party  to  the  preparation  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  by  the  answers  of  the  Speaker, 
that  no  question  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  is  involved  in  this  matter,  and 
that  this  resolution,  if  passed,  will  be 
passed  with  that  certainty  in  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  1  minute. 
Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer,  arid 
I  have  refrained  from  doing  anything  in 
this  whole  controversy  except  to  "ote,  but 
there  are  grave  questions  in  my  mind,  as 
a  country  lawyer,  about  the  question  of 
employing  legal  representation  because 
of  the  Jurisdictional  question  involved. 
There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  here 
obviously;  but  in  my  opinion,  when  an 
attorney  appears  In  court  as  a  lawTer 
representing  a  client,  then  his  client  is  in 
court.    So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this 
raises  a  very  grave  and  serious  question. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  under  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  court  has  any  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  matter.    If  it  should  go  to 
the  High  Court  in  its  palace  across  the 
plaza  here,  I  am  sure  the  answer  of  this 
House  should  be  the  same  as  that  which 
was  given  by  President  Jackson,  I  believe 
it  was.  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  when 
he  said.  "You  have  made  your  order,  now 

enforce  it."  ,,    ^       , 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
reason  whv  we  cannot  postpone  this  un- 
til next  Tuesday,  especially  since  we  have 
60  days?  .^,    . 

Ml-.  COLMER.  That  would  possibly  be 
the  proper  procedure  in  view  of  the  seri- 
ous questions  raised  here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  White- 

ner]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  in  of  the  Constitution, 
which  savs  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fixed  in  one  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  such  other  inferior 


courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  decide  to  establish. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. ,        ... 

Mr  WHITENER.  So  that  it  is  ele- 
mentary- that  we  have  the  right  to  fix  the 
jurisdiction,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  less 
expensive  to  just  pass  a  bill  taking  away 
anv  possibility  of  jurisdiction  by  these 
Federal  courts,  and  then  we  will  not  have 
to  pay  attorneys'  fees,  and  we  would  have 
the  matter  solved  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  know  of  no  one  any 
better  qualified  to  offer  such  a  piece  of 
legislation  than  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  assure  him  of  my 
support  to  that  end. 

I  regard  the  able  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  a  valuable  and  sound 
member  of  the  JudiciaiT  Committee,  as 
one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  this  lawsuit  as  the  most 
serious  challenge  to  the  constitutional 
provision  of  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  executive,  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  legislative  departments  of  the  Re- 
public. 

This  is  an  arrogant  action  by  an  arro- 
gant man.  .,      ,  ,j 
Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  have  examined  this 
resolution  as  carefully  as  one  possibly 
can.  I  find,  in  common  parlance,  no  bugs 
in  it. 

I  think  this  resolution  follows  the  prec- 
edent we  have  established  on  several 
previous  occasions  where  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
sued  and  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
Members  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself  to  book  for  certain  actions 
growing  out  of  proceedings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

At  that  time  we  passed  resolutions  in 
haec  verba — containing  the  words  that 
are  in  this  very  resolution.  No  objec- 
tions were  raised  on  those  previous  oc- 
casions and  I  do  not  see  any  valid  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  the  resolution 
which  has  been  read  to  you  and  which 
is  now  before  the  House. 

I  have  examined  this  resolution  care- 
fully and  I  find  nothing  in  it  that  would 
militate  against  the  rights  of  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself  or  the 
rights  of  the  Members  thereof. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  resolution  that 
would  invade  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  rights  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  find  nothing  that  would  in  anywise 
forfeit  our  rights  to  attack  the  right  of 
the  court  to  hear  these  proceedings. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  resolution  which 
would  in  any  degree  hurt  or  harm  a 
Member  who  would  seek  any  sort  of  im- 
munity. I  see  nothing  that  would  hurt 
the  immunity  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives itself. 

So  from  every  conceivable  angle.  I  do 
hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
embrace  this  resolution. 

Now  there  has  been  some  talk  about 
the  use  of  the  word  "represent"  in  the 
resolution,  part  of  which  reads  as 
follows: 
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That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  special  counsel  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  a  counsel 
does.  A  counsel  really  represents  his 
client.  The  counsel  would  represent  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  embraced  in  the  term  "repre- 
sent" the  action  of  advice  and  counsel 
and  presenting  to  the  court  the  rights 
and  the  privileges  of  the  client.  That  is 
all  embraced  in  the  word  "represent." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  beyond 
that  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
that  should  cause  us  any  concern  or 
worry  by  the  use  of  the  word  "represent" 
because  it  means  exactly  the  hiring  of 
coimsel. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  like  to  know- 
just  where  we  would  be  if  we  do  pass 
this  resolution? 

Does  it  mean,  as  to  what  the  attorney 
does,  that  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  would 
the  matter  come  back  to  the  House  for 
appropriate  authority? 

Ordinarily  when  a  counsel  is  employed, 
he  does  what  his  client  or  superior  tells 
him  to  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  that  in  a  case 
of  such  a  high  degree  of  importance  that 
any  counsel  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  he  would  be  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Speaker  at  all  times. 

There  would  be  constant  communica- 
tion between  him  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  difference 
which  would  arise  between  them.  They 
would  confer  with  each  other.  The 
Speaker  would  confer  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PE3>PER.  If  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, would  the  ^attorney  be  authorized 
to  appear  in  court  in  a  general  way  and 
present  objections  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  that  right.  There  is 
no  question  they  would  have  that  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI  and  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
response  to  his  question  stated  that  be- 
fore the  counsel  could  take  any  definite 
action  he  would  have  to  come  back  and 
get  a  resolution  from  the  House. 

Do  you  understand  that  if  a  lawyer 
Is  hired  in  this  case  he  will  get  guidance 
and  direction  before  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  court? 


Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  understood  it,  if 
someone  wished  to  split  this  matter  up 
and  have  this  resolution  limited 

The  SPEAKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  should  direct  his 
question  to  the  record  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentleman  is  whether  it 
takes  a  further  summons  to  appear,  that 
would  be  a  different  propostion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  then  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  With 
whom  will  the  counsel  that  is  selected 
by  you  confer  before  he  takes  any  ac- 
tion? All  the  Members  who  are  sued 
here,  including  yourself,  voted  to  seat 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  It  is  those  who 
voted  against  him  who  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  as  to 
how  they  shall  be  represented. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  lawyers  who  have  had  some  prac- 
tical experience  realize  and  know  that 
in  practice  you  certainly  keep  your  clients 
advised. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  we  should  employ  our  own 
counsel.  It  is  a  simple  proposition,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Who 
would  be  the  client  to  whom  the  lawyer 
selected  would  be  responsible? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  too 
good  a  lawyer  not  to  know  who  it  would 
be :  the  Members  named  in  the  complaint. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  could 
not  along  with  the  rest  of  us  who  serve 
with  him.  expedite  approval  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  it  clear  that  in 
cases  involving  membership  in  either 
branch  of  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
courts  would  have  no  juiisdiction.  This 
would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
Constitution.  If  we  could  pass  legisla- 
tion like  that,  we  would  not  really  need 
as  much  legal  advice  from  downtown  or 
anywhere  else,  would  we?  I  did  not  hear 
the  chairman's  answer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
other  Members  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
speak.  How  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
questions  have  been  raised  relative  to 
jurisdiction  and  whether  or  not  a  mere 
plea  of  Jurisdiction  constitutes  the  as- 
sixmption  of  jurisdiction.     The  gentle- 


man from  Missouri,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, made  that  observation.  I  replied 
to  the  gentleman  that  my  recollection 
covered  only  my  own  jurisdiction,  where 
I  know  the  answer  is,  "No." 

I  now  have  before  me  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  for  the  U.S.  Courts. 
Rule   12  states  in  part  as   follows: 

Every  defense.  In  law  or  fact,  to  a  claim 
for  relief  In  any  pleading,  whether  a  claim, 
counterclaim,  cross-claim  or  thlrd-party- 
clalm,  shall  be  asserted  In  the  responsive 
pleading  thereto  if  one  Is  required,  except 
that  the  following  defenses  may  at  the  option 
of  the  pleader  be  made  by  motion :  ( 1 )  lack 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter.  (2) 
lack  of  jurisdiction  over  the  person.  (3)  im- 
proper venue.  (4)  insufficiency  of  process, 
(5 1    insufflciency  of  service  of  the  process— 

Et  cetera. 

In  any  event  the  rule  spells  out  quite 
specifically  the  plea  of  jurisdiction,  if 
overruled,  does  not  accord  jurisdiction. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
had  asked  me  to  yield,  and  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  wanted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  that  very  rule 
to  which  he  just  referred. 

I  have  had  experience,  unfortimately, 
in  matters  of  this  kind  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Just  last  year,  while  in  Chi- 
cago, I  was  served  with  an  injunction 
process,  and 'in  that  case  we  abided  by 
the  normal  procedure  and  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Jiastice. 

There  is  no  trick  about  this  thing. 
Counsel  who  is  to  represent  this  body 
and  the  Members  named  is  going  to  file 
a  pleading  reading  somewhat  like  this: 

And  now  comes  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who,  appearing  herein  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this— et  cetera,  et  cetera — and  for 
special  purposes,  only  say  the  following: 

And  then  he  flies  his  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction. And  then  he  would,  no  doubt, 
add,  I  would  suppose  with  that,  that  the 
pleading  diminishes  no  right  or  cause 
or  action  known  to  law.  Then  we  would 
have  the  right  to  argue  to  the  judge  the 
right  of  separation  of  powers  as  a  reason 
why  a  plea  should  be  accorded.  Of 
course,  if  we  have  sloppy  pleadings  and 
submit  ourselves  to  the  jurisdiction,  then 
our  duck  is  cooked.  But  we  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  file  an  exception. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  matter,  because  It  bears  on 
the  main  question.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  the  Chicago 
suit,  when  he  was  appointed  a  defend- 
ant— and  he  is  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  just  as  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  Is  and  just  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  West  Virginia 
and  other  Members  are — he  was  defended 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Exactly.  That  has  hap- 
pened many  times,  to  my  recollection, 
that  injunction  suits  agamst  that  partic- 
ular committee  have  occurred,  and  as  I 
recall  in  each  instance  we  ajapeared  be- 
fore this  House  and  asked  for  permission 
to  be  represented,  and  in  each  instance 
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it  was  done  without  all  this  bother  be- 
fore. ^.  ., 

Mr.   BOGGS.     Another  question.     In 
the  Los  Angeles  case,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  employ  a  special 
counsel? 
Mr.  WILLIS.    A  special  counsel. 
Mr.  BOGGS.     Did  that  constitute  in 
any  sense  any  waiver  of  any  right,  any 
waiver  of  any  privilege,  or  any  waiver 
of  any  immunity  of  any  Member? 
Mr.  WILLIS.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.    HUNGATE.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  show  me  in 
mj'  book  under  these  rules  where  it  states 
that  if  we  make  that  motion  of  special 
appearance,  and  It  is  overruled,  that  we 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction. 
Could  I  have  that? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  gather  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  asking  me  for  an  Interpre- 
tation of  rule  XII? 

Mr  HUNGATE.  That  Is  correct. 
Please  read  that  part  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  am  not  prepared  to 

give  an  interpretation  of  that.     That  is 

why  I  believe  we  have  to  have  counsel. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  interpret  the  rules. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.     I  interpret  it  other- 

wise 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ScoTTl  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  rookie  Congressmen  who  did  not 
vote  with  the  leadership  of  his  party  on 
the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  matter.  Of 
course,  the  majority  of  the  entire  House 
revolted  against  the  leadership  on  both 
sides.  But  I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  today. 
They  are  doing  something  here  to  pro- 
tect the  honor  and  the  Integrity  and  the 
rights  of  this  House  in  which  we  sit  to- 
day. I  am  proud  of  our  leadership  and 
certainly  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution. 

I  am  an  attorney,  and  I  have  practiced 
law  for  more  than  25  years.  I  recognize 
the  right  of  a  special  appearance  on  be- 
half of  this  House  in  questioning  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  this  matter. 
My  position  would  be,  first,  to  question 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  special 
appearance.  Then  if  the  court  should 
overrule  us,  we  would  have  the  trial  In 
the  trial  court,  and  enter  an  appeal  in 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

If  we  lost  in  all  of  these  courts,  we 
would  not  be  in  any  worse  position  than 
we  are  in  in  the  matter  without  filing 
an  appearance.  Then,  should  we  lose  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
we  could  very  well  say,  "The  Court  made 
its  order;  let  it  enforce  it." 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.     If  this  resolution  does 
not  pass  I.  as  a  defendant,  would  be 
compelled  then  to  hire  my  own  lawyer 
at  my  own  expense.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOGGS.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CELLER.  And  that  would  be  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  Members? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Not  only  would  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  have  to  do  so, 
but  all  the  others. 

Mr.  CELLER.  One  more  question.  Is 
it  not  true  I  could  not  even  defend  my- 
self without  a  resolution  passed  by  this 
House? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
In  addition,  if  the  gentleman  will  answer 
further,  in  the  case  of  the  officers  of  the 
House— in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
Clerk:  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  Doorkeeper:  or 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms;  who 
are  parties  defendant,  too — they  could 
immediately  call  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  say  "We  want  you  to  defend 
us,"  but  the  gentleman  could  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  ^r.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Celler]  has  raised 
a  question  that  if  this  resolution  is  not 
passed  to  allow  the  House  to  employ 
counsel  to  represent  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  this  matter  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  from  his  own  pocket  the 
required  cost  of  an  attorney  to  repre- 
sent him.  I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled,  be- 
cause it  seems  we  might  have  this  prob- 
lem as  a  result  of  this  gentleman  from 
New  York  having  recommended  that  Mr. 
Powell  go  to  court. 

Ml-.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Davis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  position  that 
the  people  who  have  been  served  with 
summonses  ought  not  to  be  represented 
by  counsel,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
ought  to  have  to  dig  into  their  own 
pockets  to  get  legal  advice,  but  I  question 
the  propriety  of  establishing  the  garden 
variety  of  attorney-client  relationship  in 
a  matter  this  important. 

I  have  before  me  the  Corpus  Juris 
Secumdum,  the  title  "Attorney  and 
Client,"  section  79.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  read  this.    I  wish  I  did. 

This  discusses  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  an  attorney,  where  a  general 
attorney-client  relationship  arises,  and 
the  authority  of  an  attorney  is  very 
great.  There  are  many  things  he  can 
do  without  consulting  his  client.  He 
can  make  appearances.  He  can  prepare 
pleadings.  He  can  appear  in  court  on 
behalf  of  his  client.  He  can  do  things 
without  consulting  his  client. 

I  believe  we  should  amend  this  resolu- 
tion to  say  that  the  Speaker  and  the 
parties  defendant  should  be  authorized 
to  retain  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  them,  obtaining  legal  advice, 
and  we  should  pay  them  for  it:  but  I 
strongly  oppose  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
eral relationship  of  attorney  and  client. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  RUMSFELDl. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
mit me  to  say  with  some  humor,  that 
I  speak  from  a  position  of  some  clarity 
on  this  legal  question,  in  that  I  am  not 


a   lawyer   and   I   have   never  practiced 

law.  y' 

First,  I  W'ant  to  commend  the  able  gen- 
tleman'from  Louisiana  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  matter.  I  am  confident  that 
the  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will,  in  the  coming  decades,  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  speeches 
given  in  the  House.  . 

I  should  like  to  make  three  brief  points. 
With  respect  to  the  last  comment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it  is  my 
view  that  it  begs  the  question.  Either 
the  counsel  will  be  appointed^,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  provided  for 
in  this  resolution,  or  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
previous  instances.  In  either  situation 
the  House  will  have  counsel.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  whether  but  who — ours 
or  the  Department  of  Justice's. 

Next,  the  debate  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  about  what  the  word  "rep- 
resent" means,  has.  I  believe,  been  ade- 
quately clarified.  Any  person  can  make 
an  arrangement  with  an  attorney  to 
represent  him  in,  for  example  a  contract 
negotiation  that  never  ends  up  in  court. 
The  word  "represent"  in  the  terms  of 
this  resolution,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
verified  by  the  floor  managers,  certainly 
is  meant  to  refer  to  a  legal  advice  and 
does  not  In  any  way  suggest  that  there 
has  been  a  decision  to  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  or  that  the  defend- 
ant must  go  into  court. 

Finally,  this  Member  considers  it  un- 
fortunate if  we  in  the  House,  here  on  the 
floor  today,  attempt  to  make  final  and 
binding  decisions  or  try  to  draft  the 
pleadings.  The  job  here  is  to  pass  the 
resolution  which  will  permit  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hire  counsel,  which 
I  believe  is  perfectly  proper  and  appro- 
priate. Further,  we  have  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  minority  leader  clearly 
indicating  what  approach  the  leadership 
intends  to  take.  That  is  good  enough 
forme.  . 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg  and 
urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    FLYNT.     Mr.   Speaker,   the   de- 
bate on  the  pending  privileged  resolu- 
tion and  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  procedure  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed clearly  indicates  that  further  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  should  be 
carried  over  untU  there  has  been  an  op- 
portunitv  to  have  it  printed  and  care- 
fully studied.     There  is  no  immediate 
necessitv  for  precipitate  action,  and  fur- 
ther  consideration   should   be   deferred 
until  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 

I  take  the  position  that  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
in  which  the  plaintiff  filed  this  civil  ac- 
tion is  whoUv  without  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  the  suit.  I  believe  that  the 
court  should  dismiss  it  upon  its  ovi-n 
motion  on  the  constitutional  principle 
that  a  creature  of  the  Congress— for  the 
U  S.  District  Court  is  a  creature  of  Con- 
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gress — has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Con- 
gress Itself.  While  it  Is  true  that  the 
civil  action  names  certain  Individuals 
as  parties  defendant,  it,  nevertheless,  at- 
tacks the  authority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  the  action  which 
it  did  on  March  1,  1967. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford],  has  clearly  and  artic- 
ulately enunciated  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  If  his  views  that 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  coequal  and 
coordinate  are  correct,  then  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  nor 
any  inferior  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  passing  upon  the  qualifications  and 
fitness  of  a  Member-elect. 

The  question  has  two  aspects,  depend- 
ing upon  two  different  sections  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
different  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

First:  Article  HI,  section  1,  provides 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Lockerty,  et  al.  v.  Phillips,  319 
U.S.  182  (1943)  unanimously  held: 

The  congressional  power  to  "ordain  and 
establish"  Inferior  courts  includes  the  power 
of  investing  them  with  jurisdiction  either 
limited,  concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of 
withholding  jurisdiction  from  them  in  the 
exact  degrees  and  character  which  to  Con- 
gress may  seem  proper  for  the  public  good. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  considering  legislation  to  clear- 
ly state  that  it  does  not  recognize  any 
jui-isdictlon  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  or 
the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  over  cases  in- 
volving the  elections  and  qualifications  or 
behavior  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  be  con- 
sidering a  resolution  which  even  hints 
that  a  U.S.  district  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  decision  in  Lockerty.  et  al.  v.  Phil- 
lips, supra,  has  been  consistently  fol- 
lowed. See  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Con- 
stitution, article  in,  section  1,  note  1.  and 
especially  Bruner  v.  United  States,  343 
US.  112,  72  S.  Ct.  581.  96  L.  Ed.  786. 

Second:  Article  III,  section  2,  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution  provides: 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  Fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

While  the  appellate  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  cases  within  the  judicial  pow- 
er of  the  United  States,  actual  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  power  Is  confined  within 
such  limits  as  Congress  sees  fit  to  pre- 

•The  Francis  Wright."  105  U.S.  385, 
26L.  Ed.  1100. 

See  also  Luckenback  S.S.  Co.  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  533;  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v. 
Taylor.  210  U.S.  281. 


In  the  famous  case  of  Ex  parte  Mc- 
Cardle.  7  Wallace— 74  U.S.— 506,  513,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  before  it  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1867  which  expressly  nega- 
tived the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  act.  saying: 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature,  we  can  only  ex- 
amine uito  Ui  power  under  the  Constitution; 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  given  by 
express  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  may  feel 
that  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
civil  action  brought  by  the  former  Repre- 
sentative from  the  18th  District  of  New 
York. 

My  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  that  the  only 
forum  for  the  determination  of  that 
question  is  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself,  and  that  no  district  court  nor  any 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  and 
the  civil  action  under  discussion. 

I  hope  that  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution  will  be  voted  down  and 
that  the  House  may  have  additional  time 
to  study  this  question  and  to  amend  the 
resolution  as  necessary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  amend  section 
1346,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
affirm the  principle  that  the  U.S.  district 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  ques- 
tions or  civil  actions  involving  the  right 
of  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  judge,  the  elections, 
returns,  quahfications  and  behavior  of  its 
Members. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
time  is  just  about  up.  How  much  time 
remains? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
again  we  are  confronted  with  a  fact 
and  not  a  theory.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  petition  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Is  not 
just  something  that  somebody  is  talking 
about.  It  exists.  I  have  been  away 
from  the  practice  of  law  for  a  good  many 
years,  sometimes  I  must  say  regretfully, 
so,  but  I  do  know  that  a  lawsuit  has  to 
be  answered. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  Unfortunately  I 
just  have  a  minute  to  conclude. 

All  we  seek  to  do  Is  follow  the  logical 
proposition  of  saying  that  the  Speaker 
has  been  sued,  the  minority  leader  has 
been  sued,  the  majority  leader  has  been 
sued,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Moore],  has  been  sued,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 
has  been  sued,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
sued,  and  Mr.  Miller  has  been  sued,  and 
Mr.  Jennings  has  been  sued,  and  they 
have  been  served. 

The  Speaker  says.  "Well,  now,  look 
here.  We  have  a  great  coriflict  of  au- 
thority between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government.    The   sacred  separa- 


tion of  the  powers  is  involved.  Rather 
than  turn  this  over  to  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  ask. 
as  the  head  officer  or  the  leading  ofBcer 
or  the  representative  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  privilege  of  consul- 
ting with  and  of  advising  with  counsel 
of  oiu-  own  choosing." 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  in  this 
resolution.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  feelings  about  how  Mr.  Powell 
should  sue  or  should  not  sue  and  whether 
Mr.  Powell  should  have  been  seated  or 
not  seated.  It  has  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  right  to  employ  counsel  to  advise,  to 
consult,  to  represent,  and  to  do  what- 
ever it  is  required  to  in  order  to  protect 
the  inviolate  rights  of  this  great  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    move    the    previous 
question,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  House  of  Representatives  consider- 
ing this  resolution  as  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concerns  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  there  be 
opportunity  to  amend  this  resolution  if 
the  previous  question  Is  not  voted  down' 
The  SPEAKER.  That  depends  on  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  we 
vote  down  the  previous  question,  then 
we  have  the  resolution  before  us  and 
we  can  then  amend  it:  can  we  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  will 
be  before  the  House  for  such  action  as 
the  House  desires  to  take. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will 

etotp    it 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being 
a  class  action,  if  any  member  of  the 
class  or  any  Member  of  the  House  feels 
that  the  representation  would  be  inade- 
quate—and I  so  feel,  having  heard  the 
discussion  here  today— am  I  free  or  Is  any 
Member  of  the  House  free  to  retain  his 
own  counsel? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  cer- 
tainly this  is  hardly  within  the  field  of 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
may  I  limit  It  to  this  question.  Is  any 
Member  of  the  House  free  to  retain  his 
own  counsel  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks 
the  gentleman  can  certainly  answer  the 
question  for  himself. 

The  question  is  on  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Thirty-three  Mem- 
bers arising.    An  insufficient  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  vote  I  demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  again  taken  and 
there  were — yeas  128,  noes  37. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^•eie — yeas  254.  nays  85,  not  voting  93, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  33] 
YEAS— 254 


Adair 
Adams 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Bogg.s 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  NO. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Celler 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelaa 

CoUler 

Conable 

Conte 

Oowger 

Cuaningh&m 

Daddaxlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dole 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckbaxdt 

Edmondson 


Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 


Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 


Frelinghuysen   Morris,  N.  Mex 


Pulton.  Pa 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Gray 

Green.  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gude 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Halpern 

HamUton 


Mosher 

MofS 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mvers 

Nedzl 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Buchanan 

Btu-ke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Colmer 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakis 

Gardner 

Gibbons 


Hansen,  Idaho    Pike 

Hansen,  Wash.    Plmie 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays  

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rees 

Heckler,  Mass.    Reld.  Ill 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 


Poas;e 
PofI 

Price.  Tex. 
Quie 
Ballsback 


Held,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rleule 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rooney.  Pa. 
Johioson,  Pa.       Rosenthal 


Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kyros 

Laird 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md, 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mailllard 


Edwards,  Calif.  Marsh 


Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

EvanB.  Colo 

Parbsteln 

Felghan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 


Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 


Wldnall 

Wiggins 

W;ison.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

NAYS — 85 

Gnfflths 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kupferman 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Lansen 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
McMlUan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 

Mills 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 


/ 


Wylie 

Young 

Yoi.;n=er 

Za'jiockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Pryor 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfield 

Selden 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WUlls 

Wyman 


NOT  VOTING — 93 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mlnshall 


Rostenkowski 

Roth 

RouslT 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

St  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

8h  river 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomp-«on.  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 


Addabbo 

Barrett 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Findley 


Foley 

Frledel 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

KluczynBkl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Mathlas,  Calif 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 


Morton 

Multer 

Nix 

Ottinger 

Passcaan 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnski 

Re  snick 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Ron  an 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Ullman 

W'aldie 

Watklrxs 

Watson 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wydler 
Yates 


Mr.  Hanlev  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
Mr   Ronan  with  Mr,  Chamberlain. 
Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson   with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California.  r 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mrs,  May. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Mize 
Mr  Carev  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 
Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
"     Mr  Foley  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr  Hardy  v^nth  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizonla. 
Mr  Puclnski  -with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr,  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Holland  vi^lth  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  unman  with  Mr,  Michel 

Mr  Oorman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr,  Ottinger  with  Mr,  Waldle, 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gathlngs  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.         

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United   States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 


pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


with    Mr.    Williams    of 


with   Mr.   Montgomery 


Mr     Gilbert    for, 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr.   Addabbo   for, 
against.  , 

Mr   Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Kornegay  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  Hicks  with  Mr,  Pettis. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Jacobs  vrith  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr  Frledel  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Watson  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 


REQUEST  TO  SUSPEND  TEMPO- 
RARILY THE  7 -PERCENT  INVEST- 
MENT TAX  CREDIT  FOR  MACHIN- 
ERY AND  EQUIPMENT  AND  THE 
TAX  BENEFITS  OF  ACCELERATED 
DEPRECIATION  ON  BUILDINGS— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
81> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  8.  1966, 1  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  suspend  temporarily  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  for  machiner>' 
and  equipment  and  the  tax  benefits  of 
accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings. 

That  suspension  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  relieve  excessive  pressure  on 
the  overheated  capital  goods  industiles 
and  the  resulting  strain  on  our  financial 
markets.  My  economic  advisers  and  I 
believe  that  the  measures  then  proposed 
would  relieve  the  acute  Infiationary  pres- 
suies  of  the  capital  boom  on  the  capacity 
of  our  machinerj'  producers,  the  supplies 
of  skilled  workers,  interest  rates  and  the 
availabihty  of  credit  for  private  home- 
building. 

The  Congress  promptly  enacted  the 
legislation.  The  legislation  provided  for 
automatic  restoration  of  these  special 
tax  provisions  on  January  1.  1968.     At 
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the  time  I  signed  the  bill  into  law.  I 
stated : 

If  .  .  .  any  earlier  reinstatement  would  be 
appropriate.  I  shall  recommend  prompt  legis- 
lative action   to  accomplish  that  result. 

In  enacting  the  law,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion to  terminate  this  selective  fiscal 
restraint  and  restore  these  tax  incentives 
as  soon  as  changes  in  the  situation  justi- 
fied such  action.  The  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  stated; 

If  military  requirements  in  southeast  Asia 
should  decrease  before  January  1,  1968,  or 
If  for  some  other  reason  It  should  become 
apparent  that  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  and  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  methods  with  respect 
to  buildings  are  no  longer  necessary  to  re- 
strain inflation,  the  Congress  can  promptly 
terminate  the  suspension.  The  Administra- 
tion has  also  Indicated  that  it  would  recom- 
mend terminating  the  suspension  period  be- 
fore January  1,  1968,  under  such  conditions. 

In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified: 

The  Administration  will  be  alert  to  any 
change  In  the  situation  and  will  be  prepared 
to  recommend  terminating  the  suspension 
period  before  January  1,  1968.  If  a  change 
in  circumstances  makee  that  at  all  possible, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would. 
In  turn,  be  willing  to  entertain  such  a  rec- 
ommendation. 

When  I  signed  the  bill  last  fall,  I  listed 
clearly  what  my  economic  advisers  and 
I  expected  the  legislation  to  accomplish. 
I  said  it  would  help:  "restore  more  nor- 
mal Interest  rates  and  ease  tight  money 
and  credit  conditions;  free  funds  and 
resources  for  homebuilding  and  other 
essential  uses :  trim  down  excessive  back- 
logs of  machinery  orders;  curb  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  costs  of  capital 
goods;  guard  against  a  needless  repetition 
of  the  old  pattern  of  boom  and  bust  in 
capital  ^nding;  and  improve  our  cur- 
rent balance-of-payments  position. 

In  the  6  months  since  Congress  re- 
ceived the  temporary  suspension  legis- 
lation it  has  already  effectively  done  the 
job  we  hoped  it  would  do. 

INTEREST    RATES 

Since  last  September,  aided  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  interest 
rates  have  fallen  dramatically:  3-month 
Treasury  bills — down  22.2  percent;  long- 
term  Treasury  securities— down  9.3  per- 
cent; new  corporate  Aa  bonds — down  12.0 
percent;  new  municipal  bonds — down 
15.1  percent. 

FUNDS   FOR   HOMEBUILDING 

Ptmds  are  again  flowing  into  our  thrift 
institutions.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions— our  key  mortgage  lenders — accu- 
mulated funds  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
$100  million  last  spring  and  summer. 
Subsequent  to  our  action  last  Septem- 
ber, there  has  been  a  very  sharp  rise  in 
their  accumulation  of  funds.  From  Oc- 
tober 1966  through  January  1967,  their 
accounts  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  $8 
billion. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  have  started 
to  come  down,  and  new  housing  starts 
have  now  risen  for  the  last  3  months  in 
a  row. 


BACKLOGS   OP   MACHINERY   ORDERS 

Last  September,  new  orders  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  were  18  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earUer.  and  order 
backlogs  had  grown  28  percent  over  that 
period.  Order  backlogs  for  machine 
tools  were  particularly  large. 

Orders  for  machinery  and  equipment 
have  declined  steadily  since  September, 
by  a  total  of  7  percent.  Order  backlogs 
have  leveled  off.  and  in  January  actually 
declined  for  the  first  time  since  June 
1963.  For  machine  tools,  backlogs  have 
fallen  substantially,  as  shipments  ex- 
ceeded orders  by  17  percent  in  December 
and  January. 

PRESSURES     ON     PRICES     AND     COSTS     OF     CAPITAL 
GOODS 

The  machine  industry  has  been  strain- 
ing their  capacity — running  close  to  100 
percent  of  maximum  use— in  August 
1966.  Between  August  and  January  the 
average  utilization  rate  of  capacity  has 
declined  to  a  healthier  and  more  efficient 
rate.  For  makers  of  electrical  machin- 
ery, the  decline  is  from  97  percent  to 
91.5  percent. 

Acute  shortages  of  skilled  labor,  that 
plagued  the  machinery  industries  last 
spring  and  summer,  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  BOOM  AND  BUST 

In  1965,  plant  and  equipment  spending 
rose  16  percent.  In  1966,  it  rose  17  per- 
cent. That  was  an  unsustainable  pace. 
At  that  rate,  the  capital  boom  was 
headed  for  a  bust.  Now,  the  latest 
survey  of  investment  plans  for  1967, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  shows  a  modest  in- 
crease of  less  than  4  percent.  That  is  a 
sustainable  pace  of  advance. 

BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1966, 
imports  of  capital  equipment  soared  an 
average  of  14  percent  a  quarter.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  the  rise  was  only 
3.9  percent,  and  this  partly  reflected  de- 
liveries against  earlier  orders.  Now  that 
domestic  producers  can  take  care  of  do- 
mestic demands,  this  extra  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments  should  be  alleviated. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  it  is 
clear  that  the  investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  consistent  with 
our  promise  and  in  justice  to  our  society, 
should  now  be  safely  restored.  Although 
the  demand  for  capital  goods  continues 
to  be  strong  and  remains  at  record  levels, 
my  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in- 
forms me  that  it  no  longer  threatens  to 
strain  our  growing  ability  to  produce. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  commitment  made 
by  this  administration  as  well  as  the 
Congress  at  the  time  we  asked  that  these 
tax  incentives  be  suspended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  my  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  I  recommend  immediate 
and  prompt  reinstatement  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation. 

I  recommend  restoration  of  these  in- 
centives effective  today,  the  date  on 
which  legislation  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Congress. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
this  legislation  without  delay  so  that 
there  will  be  no  uncertainty  or  doubt 
in  om-  free  enterprise  community. 

In  doing  so,  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration can  show  the  country  and 
the  world  once  again  that  we  can  and 
will  work  together  for  stable  prosperity 
in  our  growing  and  free  economy. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  9.  1967. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILL  TO  RESTORE  IN- 
VESTMENT CREDIT  AND  CERTAIN 
METHODS  OF  ACCELERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION, AND  SCHEDULE 
THEREON 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  about  the 
time  the  President  made  his  armounce- 
ment  at  his  press  conference  today  on 
the  action  that  he  has  described  to  the 
House  in  his  message.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  6950.  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  In  accelerated 
depreciation  in  cases  of  certain  real 
property. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  confer  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  consider  this  matter  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  next 
week,  and  cause  it  to  be  reported  from 
the  committee  during  next  week.  My 
plan  is  to  hear  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Fowler  in  public  hearing  on  Tues- 
day next,  March  14.  I  also  plan  to  an- 
nounce that  we  uill  be  glad  to  receive 
statements  in  writing  from  the  public  not 
later  than  the  close  of  business  Monday, 
March  13, 

Whether  or  not  we  will  have  the  bill 
ready  for  House  action  next  week  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  like  for  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  having  discussed  It 
with  him,  to  put  it  down  as  a  possibility 
for  action  by  the  House  next  week. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  the  legislative  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquirj'  of  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  we  have  finished 
the  legislative  business  for  this  week,  and 


will  fljsk  to  go  over  until  Monday  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  program  for 
next  week. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  March  13, 
1967.  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are 
10  bills  on  the  calendar,  one  of  which.  I 
am  advised  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  may  not  be  called  up, 
but  we  do  have  10  on  the  calendar. 

They  are:  . 

H.R.  827,  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act; 

H.R.  829,  exempting  House  majority 
and  minority  printing  operations  from 
the  sales  tax; 

H.R.  831,  Police  Band,  include  Fire- 
men, Park,  and  White  House  Police; 

H.R.  834,  decedents'  estates  escheat- 
ing to  District  of  Columbia,  compromise 

of; 

H.R.  836,  to  exempt  wages  in  Mary- 
land from  attachment  in  hands  of  em- 
ployers also  in  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1437,  to  require  copies  to  the  po- 
lice of  motor  vehicle  collision  reports: 

H.R.  1944,  to  incorporate  Merchant 
Marine  War  Veterans  Association: 

HR.  2529,  relocation  of  displacees  of 
waterfront  priority  holders; 

H.R.  3370,  to  waive  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  exams  for  podiatrists  for  hold- 
ers of  national  board  certificates;   and 

H.R.  3371,  to  permit  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  mentally  retarded  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Training  School. 

On  Tuesday  there  are  a  number  of 
unanimous-consent  bills  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  20  of  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas told  me  will  be  ready  for  sure, 
and  there  are  three  others  which  may 
be  ready  if  the  reports  are  filed  on  time. 

The  20  bills  that  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent  last  year  have  been 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
insert  the  list  of  these  bills  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  without  taking  the  time 
to  read  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  bills  is  as  follows: 

Bills   Reported   Unanimously   From   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  286— Duty-free  treatment  of  dlcyan- 
dlamlde. 

H.R.  653 — Duty  treatment  of  certain  non- 
malleable  Iron  castings. 

H.R.  664 — Duty-free  treatment  of  bagpipes. 

HR.  1141— Duty-free  treatment  of  lime- 
Btone  for  cement. 

H.R.  1282 — Taxfree  withdrawal  of  wine  un- 
fit for  beverage  use. 

H.R.  1326 — Exemption  from  excise  tax  of 
shells  and  cartridges  used  to  frighten  birds. 

H.R  2155— Tariff  classification  of  Chinese 
gooseherries. 

H  R.  2767— Deduction  of  certain  assess- 
ments for  depreciable  proi>erty. 

H.R.  4765— Tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Conipanv  Act. 

H.R.  4880— Extension  of  filing  time  for 
certain  refunds. 

H.R  4890— Working  capital  fund  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

H.R.  6056— Income     tax     exemptions     for 
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children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated. ^    ,       , 

H  R.  6058— Rounding  of  State  and  local 
taxes  in  computation  of  tax  on  cigars. 

H.R.  6097— Income  tox  treatment  of  cer- 
tain casualty  losses. 

instrument    bills     (FREE    ENTRY) 

H.R  1566— Carillon  for  Northfleld  and 
Mount  Hermon  Schools. 

H.R.  1886 — Mass  spectrometer  and  rheogo- 
nlometer  for  Princeton  University. 

H  R.  2470— Rheogonlometer  for  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. 

H.R.  3029 — Ship  model  for  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Covenant. 

H.R.  3737 — Carillon  for  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside. 

H.R.  4934 — Mass  spectrometer  for  Indiana 
Universltv. 

H.R.  4977 — Trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogo- 
nlometer for  Northwestern  University. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  three  other 
bills  which  will  probably  be  reported  by 
Monday : 

H.R.  3349,  temporary  continuation  of 
suspension  of  duty  on  nickel, 

H.R.  3652.  temporary  continuation  of 
suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  oil, 
and 

H.R.  5615,  temporary  continuation  of 
suspension  of  duty  on  metal  scrap. 

These  three  bills,  as  I  stated,  have 
been  ordered,  reported  unanimously,  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
will  probably  be  called  up  Tuesday  next. 

On  Wednesday  next: 

H.R.  6098.  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1967. 

Thursday:  The  supplemental  defense 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967. 

H.R.  5277,  continuing  civil  goverrmient 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

I  desire  to  announce  in  conformity 
with  what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
just  said  that  if  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it bill  is  ready,  it  may  be  called  up  later 
in  the  week  and  we  will  try  to  advise 
the  House  well  in  advance.  We  have  not 
put  it  on  the  program  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  called  up  next  week.  It  is  not 
ready  yet.  of  course.  As  I  understand, 
it  was  just  introduced  today. 

This  aimouncement,  of  course,  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ^ 

ADJOURNMENT   OVER  TO  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Wednesday  rule  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings   in    order    under    the     Calendar 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CIA  IN  IDEOLOGI- 
CAL CONFLICT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^,     ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  creating  a 
federally  chartered  corporation  whose 
purpose  will  be  to  give  open  support  to 
organizations  which  through  their  in- 
herent worth  u-ill  sv-mbolize  democratic 
values  and  will  gain  support  through- 
out the  world  for  these  values  through 
direct  confrontation  and  competition 
with  similar  Communist  groups. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  viable  substitute  for  the  CIA 
in  its  role  as  a  clandestine  supporter  of 
educational,  labor,  student,  and  other 
units  who  bore  the  brunt  defending  the 
society  of  the  United  States  and  our  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  world. 

The  fault  with  the  CIA  sponsorship  of 
these  activities  did  not  lie  in  their  lack 
of  importance  or  in  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing them,  nor  did  it  reside  in  the  InefiQ- 
ciency  of  their  performance,  since  all 
agree  that  they  were  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively carried  out.  The  error  lay  in 
the  allocation  of  the  responsibihty  for 
their  sponsorship  to  an  organization 
whose  primary  fimction  was  to  gather  in- 
formation in  secret  and  whose  nature 
was  governmental,  rather  than  private. 
I  believe  that  sponsorship  and  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  these  groups  of 
American  citizens  who  are  eager  to  com- 
bat the  Commimists  on  their  own  ground 
and  who  are  highly  capable  of  doing  so. 
The  essence  of  my  bill  rests  in  its  in- 
dependence from  governmental  control 
and  its  open  character.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers of  its  directing  board  would  be  ap- 
pointive and  only  five  members  would 
serve  ex  officio.  Also  four  members 
would  be  appointed  from  House  and  Sen- 
ate by  their  presiding  officers.  It  would 
be  a  federally  chartered  corporation 
which  would  be  authorized  to  receive 
contributions  and  it  is  fervently  hoped 
and  expected  that  its  necessai-y  expenses 
would  be  met  from  private  funds  which 
are  specifically  made  tax  deductible  in 
the  bill.  In  the  event  that  private  funds 
were  not  sufficient,  authorization  is  given 
for  appropriations  by  the  Corigress. 
Thus  v.'hile  there  could  be  some  govern- 
mental support,  at  least  it  would  oe  open 
and  its  extent  would  be  known. 

The  independent  character  of  the  or- 
ganization would  be  protected  since  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  would  be  apix)int- 
ive  and  successors  to  the  original  ap- 
pointive members  would  be  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  system  of  the  free  economy  and 
of  free  political  activity  will  survive  be- 
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cause  of  its  inherent  value.  We  are  also 
confident  that  its  value  will  become  self- 
evident  when  its  performance  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  totalitarian 
States  with  their  regimented  economies 
and  political  controls.  The  work  of  ac- 
tive participation  in  this  necessary  de- 
bate must  continue  and  active  members 
of  labor  unions,  student  groups,  and  edu- 
cational organizations  are  most  capable 
of  doing  this  job  effectively.  They  have 
demonstrated  this  in  various  Congresses 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  that  they 
will  continue  this  work.  I  recognize  that 
they  will  need  assistance  to  do  so  and  in 
a  straight  forward  and  reasonable  way. 
I  believe  that  my  bill  would  provide  the 
framework  whereby  this  objective  could 
be  achieved. 
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scientist.  The  best  Indication  of  the  slg- 
niflcance  of  this  awiird  Is  a  glimpse  ut  the 
list  of  past  winners.  The  first  to  receive  It 
In  1958  was  rocket  scientist  Wernher  Von 
Braun.  Other  winners  Include  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (1966)  and  Astronaut 
John  Glenn. 

The  citation  naming  Congressman  Miller 
for  this  year's  trophy  said  he  was  selected  for 
being  the  "chief  spokesman  and  advocate 
of  America's  space  program  In  Congress  and 
for  his  sustained  leadership  in  the  United 
States'  space  programs." 

The  trophy  will  be  presented  March  15 
at  a  dinner  In  Washington  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

The  Tribune  adds  Its  salute  to  the  many 
expressions  of  congratulations  that  Congress- 
miui  Miller  will  be  receiving  at  the  ceremony. 


CHAIRMAN  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  RE- 
CEIVES GODDARD  MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
key  leaders  who  have  led  our  Nation's 
remarkable  progress  into  space  is  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Chairman  George 
P  Miller.  Recently  it  was  announced 
that  his  outstanding  achievements  will 
be  recognized  on  March  15  by  the  Na- 
tional Space  Club :  Chairman  Miller  has 
been  selected  as  the  winner  of  this  year's 
Robert  H.  Goddard  Memorial  Trophy— 
an  annual  award  given  only  to  dis- 
tinguished space  leaders. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  join  in  congratulating 
Chairman  Miller  and  wholeheartedly 
"second"  the  award.  His  vision  and 
dedication  to  maintaining  the  scientific 
and  technological  supremacy  of  our 
country  have  been  an  inspiration  to  aU 

of  us.  ^  ,. 

Today  it  is  also  appropriate  to  recall 
that  he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  another 
area  of  science — oceanography.  Chair- 
man Miller  led  a  special  House  com- 
mittee in  1959  which  set  the  stage  for  the 
great  undertakings  now  beginning  to  un- 
fold in  the  sea. 

Truly,  he  is  one  of  the  congressional 
'•fathers"  of  two  enormous  fields  of  na- 
tional scientific  accomplishment  which 
hold  vast  potential  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

An  editorial  from  the  Oakland.  Calll., 
Tribune  of  February  27,  1967,  follows: 
Space  Age  Honor 
As  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
science  and  Aeronautics.  Rep.  George  P. 
Miller  D-Alameda,  has  been  a  leader  of  this 
nation's  efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain  su- 
premacy In  the  space  race. 

In  this  kpy  post.  Miller  helps  shape  and 
secure  passage  of  the  legislation  necessary 
to  authorize  and  finance  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram His  contributions  to  the  US.  space 
effort  have  Just  been  recognized  with  a  sig- 
nificant honor. 

The  veteran  Eastbay  lawmaker  has  been 
picked  as  winner  of  the  National  Space  Club's 
Robert  H.  Goddard  Memorial  trophy,  an 
award  named  for  America's  pioneer  rocket 


OUR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT— 
WHAT  IS  IT?  HOW  DOES  IT 
FUNCTION? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks 
to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  Hays,  of  Ohio,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  just  finished 
and  delivered  to  the  folding  rooms  in 
the  House  and  Senate  copies  of  House 
Document  530  of  the  89th  Congress, 
second  session,  but  prepared  for  the  90th 
Congress,  first  session — 1967  edition. 

Each  Member  will  get  a  large  number 
of  these  pamphlets  delivered  to  him  as 
they  will  be  pro  rated  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  a  period  of  60 
days,  after  which  the  imused  balance  will 
revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  document  rooms. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  know 
the  contents  of  the  document,  which  In 
addition  to  having  the  names  of  the 
present  State  delegations,  Government 
heads  and  congressional  heads,  includ- 
ing the  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Cabinet,  whips  of  the  majority  and 
minority,  also  contains  the  Senate  and 
House  standing  committees  and  chair- 
men, select  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  chairmen,  House  and  Senate 
joint  committees  and  chairmen. 
The  index  is  as  follows: 

[Citations  refer  to  question  numbers) 

Act:    difference  between  bill   and  act,  81. 

Alaska:  Admitted  to  Union,  142,  145; 
previous  status.  143;  area,  142,  145:  number 
of  Representatives  and  Senators,  33,  144. 

Amendment,  to  the  Constitution:  "lame 
duck."  13:  number  repealed.  11;  procedure. 
10;    time  permitted  for  ratification.  12. 

Apportionment.  31-32. 

Attorney  General.  164. 

Bills:  appropriation,  140;  "dead,"  136;  de- 
ficiency. 141;  difference  between  bill  and  act. 
81:  engrossed.  84;  enrolled.  83;  first  reading, 
111;  introduction  by  Senator,  89;  largest 
number  Introduced  In  a  single  Congress,  86; 
Presidential  ceremony  upon  signing.  134; 
public.  88;  rider.  138:  sent  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  135;  stages  In  House,  82; 
tax  139;  total  number  Introduced  since 
March  4,   1789,  87;   veto  of.  128-133. 


Bill  of  Rights;  explanation  of.  8;  right* 
enumerated,  9. 

Cabinet.  162-166. 

Census,  table  of  figures  by  States.  1960 
papulation.  37. 

Commissioner  to  Congress  from  Puerto 
Rico:  committee  assignments,  distinguished 
from  Congressman,  pay,  voting  rights,  27-28. 

Committees:  Committee  of  the  Whole,  113; 
conference,  110;  hearings.  104-105,  lU; 
House  Rules,  120;  In  House,  99,  102-103; 
Joint,  108-109;  records,  106;  select.  107; 
standing.  95-99;    steering.  79. 

Congress  {also  see  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Representatives;  Senate:  Senators); 
adjournment  by  President,  24;  constitutional 
status.  18;  faclUtles  for  press,  60-61;  hours 
of  meeting,  25;  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers 73-74-  rules  of  procedure,  80;  services 
available  to  Members  for  legislative  duties, 
43-  session  deSned.  length,  20;  special  ses- 
sions,  powers,   22-23;    term   of,    19;    visitors. 

to   4*^ 

Congressional   districts:    how   determined. 

31- 

Congressman.      I  Sec    Congress;    House  of 

Representatives:      Representatives;      Senate; 

Senators.) 

Congresswoman.  (See  Congress;  House  of 
Representatives;  Reprcsentaaves;  Senate; 
and  Senators.) 

Consent:  unanimous.  121. 

Constitution:  as  supreme  law  of  land,  6; 
B::i  of  Rights.  8-9;  how  amended,  procedure, 
10-  'lame  duck"  amendment,  13:  number  of 
amendments  repealed,  11;  preamble,  1;  pro- 
vision for  electors,  14-15:  provisions  for  ■sep- 
aration of  powers"  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 7;  time  permitted  for  ratlficaUon  of 
amendment.  12. 

Delegate,  to  Congress:  Distinguished  from 
a  Congressman,  pay,  voting  rights,  27-28; 
number  in  House.  143. 

Democracy:  and  Its  American  sources.  1-5; 
a   pure,   3:    representative  or   Indirect,   4-5, 

Eisenhower.  Dwlght  D.:  birthplace,  160; 
Middle  East  Doctrine,  168;  number  of  bills 
vetoed,  by  132, 

Elections  {also  see  Electoral  College;  Presi- 
dents) :  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  29- 

38. 

Electoral  college,  14-17. 
Executive  departments,  146-168. 
Filibuster,  122-125. 

Government:  essentials  of  a  republican 
form.  2:  United  States  as  a  representative 
democracy.  5. 

HamUton,  Alexander,  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury,  162. 

Hawaii:  Admitted  to  Union.  142.  145;  pre- 
vious status.  143:  area.  142.  145;  number  of 
Representatives  and  Senators.  33,  144. 

House  of   Representatives    {also  see  Con- 
gress: Representatives)  ;  apportionment  pro- 
cedure,  35;    calendars.    112;    customary   pro- 
ceedings   when    meeting.    73;    limitation  on 
debate,  93;   officer  presiding.  09;   officers,  of, 
68:  "pairing."  117-118;  previous  question,  119; 
power  to  choose  Speaker.   71:    quorum,  94; 
recognition  of  Representative  who  desires  to 
speak.   92;    Rules   Committee.   120:    rules  of 
procedure.  80;  size,  31,  33-34;  steering  com- 
mittee, 79;  voting,  115-116;  wearing  of  hats 
by  Representatives  during  sessions.  52, 
Impeachment:  of  Members  of  Congress.  44. 
Jefferson.  Thomas.  Secretary  of  State,  162. 
Judiciary.  169-175. 
Knox.  Henry.  Secretary  of  War.  162. 
Laws:  published  in  one  book,  137. 
Legislative  Reference  Service:   services  to 
Members  of  Congress.  43, 

Mace:  what  it  is.  significance.  56. 
Marshall.  Thomas:  remark.  67. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  167. 
Parliamentarian:  duties,  77. 
Postmaster  General,  1G4. 
Presidents  {al.'^o  see  Cabinet;  electoral  col- 
lege) :    appearance   before   Joint   sessions  of 
Congress,  161;  born  west  of  Mississippi,  160: 
Cabinet,  162-165:  courses  open  on  bills,  126- 
127;   date  of  commencement  of  term,  149- 
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160-  elected  after  service  In  Congress.  45;  how 
addressed,  148:  oath.  147;  pensions  and  al- 
lowances to  widows  of.  158;  power  to  adjourn 
Congress.  24;  power  to  convene  Congress.  2-- 
23-  qualifications.  146:  salary  and  allowances, 
156-157;  State  producing  largest  number, 
159-  submission  of  resignation,  155;  suc- 
ceeded by  Vice  Presidents,  64-65;  succession, 
151-154;  veto  power,  128-133;  Washington's 
first  Cabinet,  162. 

President  pro  tempore,  58-61. 
Press    facilities  fur.  In  Coneress,  50-51. 
Puerto    Rico:    Resident    Commissioner    to 
Congress.  27-28.  „,    ,«o 

Randolph,  Edmund.  Attorney  General,  162. 
Rayburn.  Sam,  Speaker,  72. 
Representatives  [also  see  Congress;  House 
of  Representatives)  :  at  large,  32:  addressing 
of  communications  to,  46,  48:  Congress- 
woman,  how  addressed.  47;  definition,  official 
title  26;  distinguished  from  Delegate  and 
Com'missioner,  27-28:  filling  of  vacancy,  38; 
how  elected,  29;  Impeachment,  44:  number 
from  each  State.  33:  payment  of  Income  tax. 
42-  participation  in  party  caucus  and  con- 
ference, 57;  qualifications,  39;  salary.  41;  seat 
assignments,  54. 

Resolutions:  types,  85. 

Secretary:  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  of 
Defense,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
of  Interior,  of  Labor,  of  the  Treasury,  164; 
of  State,  164,  166. 

Senate  {also  see  Congress;   Senators)  :  in- 
troduction of  bills  by  Senators,  86;   limita- 
tion  on  debate.   91;    officers  of.   58;    officers, 
presiding   59.  61;  recognition  of  Senator  who 
desires  to  speak.  90:  rules  of  procedure,  80; 
wearing  of  hats  by  Senators  during  sessions, 
52 
"^Senators  {also  see  Congress;  Senate)  :  fUl- 
Ing  of  vacancv.  37:  how  addressed,  46:   how 
elected     29-30;    Impeachment,    44;    number 
from  each  State,  33,  36;  payment  of  income 
tax    42:    qualifications,   40;    salary,   41;    seat 
assignments,  53;  "senior,"  meaning  of,  55 
Seniority  rule,  100-101. 

Separation  of  powers:  under  ConsUtutlon, 
7. 

Sergeant  at  Arms :  powers  and  duties,  76. 
Speaker  of  the  House :  officer  of  the  House. 
68-    Presiding   Officer,    duties.    69-70;    House 
powers  to  choose,  71;  Sam  Rayburn,  longest 
tenure,  72. 

States:  largest  In  area,  142,  145. 
Supreme  Court,  169-175. 
"Supreme  law  of  the  land."  6. 
United  States:  a*  a  representative  democ- 
racy, 5. 

Veto,  128-133. 

Vice    President,    elected    by    Senate,    63; 
presiding  In  Senate,  59;  salary  and  expenses. 
60:  vote  in  Senate,  62;  who  resigned,  66;  who 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  64-65. 
Washington,  George:  first  Cabinet.  162. 
"Whips":  of  the  House,  75. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  INTERFERING 
WITH  THE  PRIVATE  LIVES  OF 
SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN 


which  is  not  integrated.  Any  service 
family  now  guilty  of  this  "heinous 
crime"  will  be  ordered  to  give  up  then- 
lease  when  it  comes  up  for  renewal  and 
move  to  integrated  housing. 

If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body 
naive  enough  to  think  that  this  man 
would  be  content  with  botching  his  a^s- 
signment  as  SecretaiT  of  Defense  with- 
out intruding  himself  into  the  personal, 
after-houis  affairs  of  the  military  fam- 
ilv  that  Member  is  in  for  a  rude  awaken- 
ing This  man  will  not  be  satisfied  so 
long  as  there  is  one  private  anywhere 
who  is  able  to  exercise  any  personal 
freedom  of  choice. 

This  military  bull  which  he  is  plan- 
ning to  issue— and  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  appropriate,  descriptive  word- 
follows  the  demands  of  that  rag-tag 
band  of  unwashed  which  paraded  around 
Washington  last  year  under  the  name, 

ACCESS.  ■   ^  ^^  r 

The  Secretary  needs  to  be  reminded  by 
this  body,  and  reminded  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that,  first  of  all.  we  have  never 
p-i^sed  an  open-housing  law,  but  have, 
to  the  contrai-y,  specifically  rejected  it. 
Ke  must  be  told  also  that  the  private  life 
01  the  service  family  off-base  is  just 
that  their  private  life,  and  if  they  choose 
to  live  apart  from  the  Negro  race  or  any 
other  race,  it  is  none  of  the  Secretary  s 
business.  He  also  should  be  instructed 
to  concentrate  on  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  winning  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  neither  of  which  has  he  shown 
the  capacity  to  do.  .  ^  ^^. 

We  are  apparently  stuck  with  this  man 
as  Secretary  jaf  Defense  despite  the  fact 
that  I  have  never  heard  any  member  of 
the  service,  from  the  newest  private  to 
the  most  seasoned  general,  express  any 
confidence  in  either  his  judgment  or  his 
ability  to  run  this  Nation's  defenses 
Since  we  are  stuck  with  him,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  instruct  him  to  stay  out  ot 
the  personal  affairs  of  the  service  fam- 
ily and  confine  his  blunders  to  the  baili- 
wick to  which,  regrettably,  he  has  been 
appointed.  , 

I  hope  that,  by  bringing  this  proposed 
edict  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  suf- 
ficient protest  will  be  lodged  to  prevent 
his  carrying  out  this  extralegal  mtru- 
sion  into  a  field  in  which  neither  he  nor 
any  other  Cabinet  member  has  any  right 
And  I  would  add  my  own  personal 
suggestion.  If  it  is  "ACCESS"  he  wants. 
I  think  we  should  give  it  to  hun  m  tne 
form  of  access  to  a  civilian  job.  if  he 
can  find  one. 


is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  here 
in  Congress  will  amend  and  clarify  the 
billboard  and  junkyard  control  statutes. 
I  understand  that  other  States  are  also 
likely  to  wait  for  this  clarification,  rely- 
ing on  what  I  am  told  was  the  assurance 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  KluczynskiI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  that  no 
State  will  suffer  the  penalties  proviaed 
in  the  Beautification  Act  under  these 
circumstances. 

It  is  mv  feeling  that  the  Congress  owes 
an  obligation  to  these  Slates  to  rework 
the  basic  legislation.  Nothing  would  be 
accomplished  by  watering  down  the 
standards  and  criteria  for  billboardsin 
industrial  or  commercial  areas.  The 
high  cost,  the  administrative  unwork- 
abilitv,  the  erosion  of  traditional  State 
and  local  government  powers,  all  these 
problem?  would  st:ll  be  '\ith  us. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  Conomittee  to  seriously  consider 
the  principles  embodied  in  H.R.  4137. 
This  bill,  which  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  would  amend  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  and  make  it  workable. 
Under  mv  proposal  fewer  miles  of  high- 
ways would  be  controlled,  but  they  would 
be  controlled  more  effectively.  This  bill 
is  supported  by  many  citizens  interested 
in  beautification;  moreover,  I  feel  it 
would  be  supported  by  many  State  high- 
way departments  and  responsible  out- 
door advertising  firms. 

There  is  one  error  in  the  print  oi  H.R. 
4137  which  should  be  corrected.  Page  2, 
line  21  should  read  "on  the  interstate 
and  scenic  roads  systems."  In  connec- 
tion with  mv  scenic  road  proposal.  I  note 
the  appearance  last  week  of  the  Bureaii 
of  Public  Roads  publication,  A  Proposal 
of  Scenic  Roads  and  Parkways.  This 
proposed  program  verifies  that  the  States 
have  already  studied  and  evaluated  some 
86,000  miles  of  the  existing  highways 
which  could  be  developed  as  scenic  roads. 
This  lends  support  to  my  proposal  to 
protect  about  80.000  miles  of  the  most 
scenic  primary-  and  secondary  roads 
rather  than  attempting  to  regulate  all 
225  000  miles  of  the  primarj-  system. 

I  have  been  flooded  with  letters  and 
wires  supporting  H.R.  4137  from  a  great 
many  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  at  this  point,  under  unammous 
consent,  a  representative  selection  of 
these  letters  together  with  a  question- 
and-answer  analysis  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
4137: 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There    was   no   objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  reliably  reported  to  me  that 
Secretary  McNamara  is  preparing  again 
to  thrust  the  nose  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  the  private  lives  of  serv- 
ice men  and  women,  by  issuing  an  im- 
perial edict  that  no  member  of  the 
armed  ser\'ices  may  live  In  any  apart- 
ment or  other  like  e.stablishment  in 
the  Washington- Virginia-Maryland  area 


PELLY  AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHWAY 

BEAUTIFICATION  ACT  WIN  WIDE 

APPROVAL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Washington  has 
decided  not  to  enact  any  legislation  this 
year  conforming  to  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication Act.    The  legislature's  decision 


QtJESTION- AND- ANSWER     ANALYSIS     OF     H.R. 
4137 

Question.  Most  of  the  roads  on  the  sec- 
ondary system  are  under  the  control  of 
county  governments.  If  the  state  highway 
department  comes  In  and  tells  the  county 
that  one  of  Its  roads  Is  now  a  national  scenic 
road  the  county  may  be  rather  unhappy 
Won't  there  be  difficulties  in  the  states  when 
they  apply  this  scenic  designation  to  10  . 
of  their  secondary  roads? 

Answer.  The  10 ':  figure  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  scenic  road  mileage  m 
each  state.  Once  a  certain  number  of  miies 
have  been  computed,  the  state  can  choo.-e 
this  entire  mileage  from  its  primary  system 
if  it  wishes  to.  For  example.  In  the  State  or 
Washington,  In  1963,  the  federal  aid  Pf'^an? 
system  was  3,053  miles  long.  O^/^"^^ 
aid  secondary  system   then  stood  at   11,220 
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miles.  The  two  systems  totalled  14,373  miles. 
This  means  scenic  roads  would  be  designated 
on  1,437  miles— which  could  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  primary  system  and  still  constitute 
less  than  half  the  primary  system  mileage 
in  the  state. 

Question.  Is  this  police  power  proposal  the 
same  one  which  the  administration  proposed 
in  1965  and  which  was  rejected  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee? 

Answer.  No.  The  administration  bill  pro- 
vided "when  a  state  submits  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  It  Is  unable  to 
secure  effective  control  under  Its  police 
powers"  then  it  could  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  share  of  Its  compensation  payments. 
That  formula  cast  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  police  power  control  and  put  the  burden 
on  Individual  states  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  use  their  police  power.  H.R.  4137  pro- 
vides that  a  state  may  secure  effective  con- 
trol by  whatever  means  It  deems  proper. 
Thus,  a  state  may  choose  to  pay  compensa- 
tion even  If  It  could  constitutionally  use  Its 
police  power  to  control  billboards  and  Junk- 
yards. But  when  the  popularly  elected  of- 
ficials of  a  state  honestly  desire  to  control 
roadsides  with  the  police  power,  as  they  do  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  this  bill  would  per- 
mit them  to  so  proceed. 

Question.  May  a  state  designate  all  Its 
freeways  and  limited  access  roads  on  the  pri- 
mary system  as  elements  of  the  scenic  sys- 
tem? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  selections  of  the  state 
governments  are  final  and  not  subject  to 
disapproval  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Question.  How  does  the  procedure  for  ex- 
cluding highways  in  incorporated  munici- 
palities work? 

Answer.  The  state,  acting  through  its  high- 
way department,  decides  which  Incorporated 
cities  and  towns  on  Interstate  or  scenic  roads 
can  administer  land  use  control — Including 
billboards  and  Junkyard  control — by  them- 
selves. The  state  then  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  it  proposes  to  leave  these  towns  out  of 
Its  effective  control  system  as  required  by 
the  Beautlflcatlon  Act.  If  there  was  a  zon- 
ing code  In  effect  as  of  September  1965  (Just 
before  the  present  beautification  law  was 
enacted)  the  Secretary  must  accept  the 
state's  nomination.  That  means  he  must 
accept  any  general  zoning  code,  not  neces- 
sarily a  billboard  regulation  ordinance.  But 
If  there  was  subsequently  enacted  a  zoning 
ordinance,  or  If  there  is  none,  then  such  a 
city  may  be  left  out  of  the  statewide,  effective 
control  program  only  if  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves its  exclusion. 

Question.  What  about  roadside  land  zoned 
Industrial  or  commercial  by  a  county  gov- 
ernment outside  any  Incorporated  munici- 
pality? 

Answer.  This  situation  would  arise  almoet 
entirely  along  the  Interstate  system  as  few 
if  any  scenic  roads  would  be  designated  In 
business  areas.  HR  4137  does  not  grant  the 
exclusion  for  county  zoning  because  county 
zoning  practices  vary  so  much  more  than 
city  zoning.  Many  counties,  for  instance, 
zone  op>en  and  undeveloped  land  as  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  with  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing new  firms  to  locate  there.  This  land 
should  not  have  its  present  scenery  oblit- 
erated by  billboards  because  a  county  com- 
mission hopes  to  attract  a  factory  or  two 
some  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  counties  such  as 
Montgomery  County  Just  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  here — are  built  up  and  zoning 
is  handled  by  the  county  rather  than  by  the 
municipal  governments  of  Chevy  Chase,  Be- 
thesda  and  so  forth.  We  might  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  define  "municipal  government" 
In  such  a  way  as  to  define  entitles  like  Mont- 
gomery County.  This  is  the  .sort  of  question 
which  should  be  explored  carefully  In  com- 
mittee. 


California  Roadside  Council, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Hou^e  of  Rcpresertatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  The  California  Roadside 
Council  hereby  expresses  its  unqualified 
support  of  HM.  4137. 

The  proposed  revision  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965, 
as  accomplished  by  H.R.  4137,  would  relate 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  more  accurately  to 
Its  stated  purpose. 

It  would  create  a  more  rational  formula 
for  blUboard-free  highways,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  within  ceruiln  areas,  opportunity  for 
outdoor  advertising,  on  the  other. 

It  would  eliminate  ambiguities  and  would 
simplify  administration  at  all  levels. 

By  removing  the  mandatory  feature  of  the 
"compensation"  formula.  It  would  relieve 
both  federal  and  state  governments  of  a 
large  financial  obligation  which  (in  most 
states,  at  least)  is  entirely  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted.  The  "compensation"  require- 
ment, moreover,  as  It  exists  under  the  pres- 
ent Act.  creates  serlovis  problems  In  states 
where  present  progress  In  local  abatement  of 
non-conforming  signs  is  accomplished  legally 
under  the  police  power.  These  problems 
would  be  eliminated   by  H.R.  4137. 

We  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  opposes  any  substantive  changes  In 
the  present  Act;  therefore  It  opposes  H.R. 
4137.  We  understand  that  the  Bureau  mini- 
mizes (a)  the  enormous  administrative 
complexities  involved  In  the  Act.  which  H.R. 
4137  would  greatly  simplify:  (b)  the  cost  to 
state  and  federal  governments  Involved  in 
mandatory  compensation;  and  (c)  the  dif- 
ficulties and  handicaps  which  local  admin- 
istrations will  suffer  In  their  own  sign-con- 
trol procedures  as  a  result  of  mandatory 
compensation  applying  to  certain  selected 
highways. 

These  defects  In  the  present  Act  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  claims  are  of  little  im- 
portance. In  making  precisely  the  opposite 
claim,  we  do  not  Intend  disre.=:pect  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Neverthel^ip  we 
Insist  that  our  Judgment  of  the  present  Act 
rests  upon  intimate,  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  woiklngs  of  sign  control  on  the  ground 
level. 

We  repeat  that  In  both  state  and  local 
administration  the  present  Act  will  cause 
confusion,  hardship  and  in  certain  Impor- 
tant areas,  a  long  step  backward  In  effective 
sign  control.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
federal  officials,  we  venture  the  opinion  that 
because  of  our  35  years  of  specialized  work 
In  sign  control  In  Its  actual  application  at 
ground  level,  we  can  speak  from  greater 
practical  experience  than  can  the  federal 
officials  who  uphold  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Reynolds, 

President. 


National    Council    of    State 

Garden  Clubs,  Inc., 
Mount  Dora,  Fla.,  February  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
U.S.    Representative, 
House  of  Representatives,  » 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pelly:  I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  the  7th  and  copy  of  bill  in- 
troduced by  you  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

Personally,  I  think  your  amendment  is  far 
superior  to  the  original.  I  notice  there  Is 
a  difference  In  dates  listed  under  "131.  Con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising"  In  your  bill 
to  that  drawn  by  the  Washington  Roadside 
Council,  Inc.  You  state  under  "c"  .  .  .  "Ef- 
fective control  means  that  after  January  1, 
1970"  and  the  Washington  Roadside  Council 
bulletin  says  "after  January  1.  1968." 

The   two   bills  are   very  similar  and   very 


commendable.     1   pray   your  H.R.   4137  will 
get   out  of   Committee   and   will  pass. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Conner, 
Director,  Deep   South   Region. 


The  Outdoor  Circle. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  February  16, 1987. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
U.S.  Hou^f  of  Representatii-e.:, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  May  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  a  copy  of  H.R.  4137  to  amend  and 
improve  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965. 

Although  we  are  in  accord  with  the  Intent 
of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 
there  are  no  commercial  billboards  in  Hawaii 
and  the  stand  of  our  organization  for  the 
past  fi!ty-fi\e  years  has  been  firmly  against 
this  method  of  advertising. 

We,  therefore,  believe  we  can  comment  on 
HR.  4137  only  as  it  would  affect  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

All  land  In  Hawaii  Is  either  zoned  or  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  provision  (k)  that  states  may  estab- 
lish, laus  imposing  stricter  limitations  is  def- 
initely needed  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
It  Is  spelled  out  In  your  proposal. 

The  position  of  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  at  the  public  hearing  on  draft 
standards,  criteria,  etc.  held  last  year  was 
that  "specific  Information  panels"  not  be 
made  mandatory.  The  Outdoor  Circle  sup- 
ports our  Highway  Department,  as  such  ad- 
vertising would  be  contrary  to  our  State 
Billboard  Law.  and  not  needed  here  In  Hawaii 
where  our  land  area  is  limited. 

Act  45  was  enacted  by  the  Hawaii  State 
Legislature  of  1966  Implementing  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  and  included  the  Just 
compensation  provision.  However,  there 
would  be  no  real  conflict,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
vrith  amending  this  controversial  provision, 
as  we  have  no  billboards  to  be  removed. 

Again,  tliank  you  and  our  congratulations 
to  you.  We  hope  you  will  continue  to  keep 
us  informed. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jack  Mahnie. 

Sign  Chairman. 

Oregon  Roadside  CotrNciL, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  February  15, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly;  The  Oregon  Roadside 
Council  is  indeed  glad  to  support  HR  4137 
which  you  have  Introduced. 

We  supported  p.issage  of  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  billboard  and  Junkyard  regulation 
was  one  we  have  long  supported  and  worked 
for.  We  felt  that  Federal  recognition  of  this 
principle  was  important  and  that  the  serious 
defects  In  the  bill  could  and  should  be  cor- 
rected by  early  amendment. 

The  phrase  "Just  compensation"  In  Title  1 
Is  causing  great  concern  to  states  and  local 
Jurisdictions  which  have  long  relied  on  po- 
lice power  to  enforce  zoning  regulations. 
Oregon's  Scenic  Area  Act  relies  on  police 
power  to  enforce  and  does  not  offer  any  com- 
pensation to  sign  or  land  owners. 

Your  bill  would  allow  a  state  to  effect  con- 
trol by  whatever  means  it  deems  proper.  We 
support  this  and  believe  It  Is  consonant  with 
existing  Oregon  law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elizabeth  C.  Dttcey. 

Secretary. 
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J.  V.  Bailey  Nurseries, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  February  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
Representative,  First  District, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly  :  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
your  letter  of  February  7th  enclosing  a  copy 


of  a  bill  that  you  have  Introduced  relative  to 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act.  This  piece 
of  legislation  HR-4137  seems  to  me  to  over- 
come much  of  the  criticism  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  applied  to  the  legislation 
passed   previously. 

I,  also,  appreciate  your  enclosure  of  '  An 
Introductory  speech  explaining  my  bill." 
This  helps  me  to  understand  the  meaning  as 
I  am  not  an  attorney  and  many  of  these 
pieces  of  legislation  do  require  many  hours  of 
careful  study  to  get  the  real  meaning  from 
them.  Inasmuch  as  the  billboard  owner  Is 
allowed  time  to  depreciate  the  cost  of  this  In- 
vestment before  requiring  removal,  it  seems 
to  me  only  fair  that  it  be  done  without  cost 
to  the  federal  government  or  the  state.  Fur- 
thermore, I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers should  be  saddled  with  any  part  of 
the  expense  of  reimbursing  property  owner 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  which  In  the  first 
place  was  created  by  the  building  of  the 
road  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

HR-^137  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  hope  that  means  will 
be  found  to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. It  seems  unreasonable  that  when 
we  allow  as  much  time  as  the  present  legis- 
lation aUows  that  there  is  a  need  to  reim- 
burse either  the  billboard  Industry  or  ad- 
joining property  owners.  I  support  your 
legislation,  or  any  modification,  which  will 
accompUsh  the  results  of  protecting  the  mo- 
torist from  unsightly  alleys  of  billboards  and 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  along  these 
public  built  highways. 
Sincerely, 

Vincent  K.  Bailey. 

Chairman, 
Minnesota  Roadside  Council. 

West  Virginia  Garden  Club,  Inc., 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  February  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
Representative  in  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  H.R.  4137  and  of  your  speech 
to  the  Congress.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
you  for  introducing  this  bill  and  offer  you 
ovir  support.  Please  call  on  us  If  there  is 
anything  we  can  do. 

I  have  written  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
as  follows:  "We  realize  that  the  Highway 
'Beautlflcatlon  Act  did  leave  much  to  be  de- 
'  sired,  would  cost  millions  to  administer,  and 
did.  Indeed,  work  hardships  In  some  In- 
stances. We  have  studied  suggested  modlfl^- 
cations  and  are  pleased  to  endorse  H.R.  4137, 
as  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  M. 
Pelly.  The  West  Virginia  Garden  Club 
knows  that  vou  will  thoughtfully  consider 
H  R.  4137  now  in  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
endorse  It  also.". 

I  will   be   happy   to  report  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's comments  If  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Beaulah    L.    Hash, 
Mrs.  John   W. 
Legislative  Chairman. 


50  states  of   the  bill   before  Congress,  H.R. 
4137,   which  you  have   introduced   and   are 
urging  their  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hubert  B.  Owens, 

President,  ASLA. 


Riverside,  Calif.. 
February  10,  1^7. 
Hon.  Thom.\s  M.  Pelly.  -^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

VoiR  Mr.  Pllly:  We  enthusiastically  sup- 
port bill  H.R.  4137.  We  feel  it  would  create  a 
more  rational  formula  for  billboard-free 
highway's  as  well  as,  in  certain  areas,  oppor- 
tunity for  ouuioor  advertising. 
'  Sincerely  yours. 

Helen  Marie  Babcock, 
Arthur  L.  Babcock. 


Marin  Conservation  League, 

Ross.  Calif..  February  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  Office  Building. 
WashiJigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  The  Marin  Conservation 
League  hereby  expresses  its  unqualified  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4137. 

We  were,  and  .are.  dissatisfied  with  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965  as  It  was 
finally  adopted.  We  feel  that  the  revisions 
embodied  in  this  Bill  will  make  the  1965  Act 
the  significant  and  effective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion it  should  be. 

We  understood  that  the  "California  Road- 
side Council"  has  endorsed  this  Bill  and  has 
pointed  out  in  detail  problems  it  foresees 
with  the  1965  Act  which  would  be  rectified 
bv  the  passage  of  H.R.  4137.  We  have  always 
found  their  guidance  to  be  objective  and 
most  carefully  considered. 

Our  federal  highways  when  first  opened 
are  often  quite  beautiful  as  they  cut  across 
new  unspoiled  land.  But  eventually  they 
all  tend  to  become  linear  shopping  centers 
with  businesses  and  bill-boards  strung  out 
along  the  hlghw.-iv  compeUng  for  the  eye  of 
the  speeding  motorist.  Tlie  signs  become 
larger  brighter  and  more  numerous  until 
thev  cancel  each  other  out  and  we  are  forced 
to  "drive  through  corridors  of  confusion. 
This  process  is  so  consistent  and  has  become 
so  entrenched  that  it  will  only  be  overcome 
by  a  strong,  workable  beautification  act. 

Thank  you  for  introducing  this  Bill,     We 
hope  you  "are  successful  in  its  passage. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Grace  Wellman, 
(Mrs.  T,  C.)    Grace  Wellman, 
President,  Marin  Conservation  League. 

Oakl-and,  Calif.. 
February  17.1967. 
Hon     Thomas   M.   Pelly:    You   are   to   be 
conqratulatcd   on   H  R.   4137.     We  urge  your 
continued  efforts  to  complete  passage  of  this 
Highway  Beautification  Act  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  all  citizens. 
Sincerely. 

Lois  and  Harry  Wamsley. 


The  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects. 

Athens.  Ga.,  March   2,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  The  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  hereby  expresses  Its 
enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  4137. 

The  proposed  revision  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965, 
as  Included  In  H.R.  4137,  would  more  closely 
meet  the  needs  of  America  In  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising,  control  of  Junkyards, 
and  the  development  of  federal-aid  scenic 
roads  system.  There  are  flagrant  deficiencies 
In  the  original  Federal  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  set 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  We  are 
informing  our  3,000  members  throughout  all 


El  Cerrito,  Calif.. 

February  16,1967. 
Hon    Thomas  M.  Pellt:   We  congratulate 
you  on  H.R.  4137,  and  urge  your  continuing 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  this  worthwhUe 
version  of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sawyer. 


City  of  Morro  Bay. 
Morro  Bay.  Calif.,  March  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wnshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly  :  The  City  of  Morro  Bay  has 
been  following  with  Interest  the  proposed 
bill  entitled  "H.R.  4137.  related  to  the  High- 
way Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965"  Discussion 
of  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  City 
Planning  Commission  recently.  They  ex- 
pressed  concern   over   the  mandatory   com- 


pensation features  of  the  Highway  Beautin- 
cation  Act  of  1965. 

Ordinances  regulating  outdoor  advertising 
in  this  jurisdiction  would  be  greatly  af- 
fected if  a  mandatorv  compensation  formula 
were  retained  in  the  Act.  The  City  of  Moro 
Bay  has  conscientiously  attempted  to  regu- 
late outdoor  advertising  since  its  incorpora- 
tion several  years  ago.  If  mandatory  com- 
pensation features  were  retained  by  Federal 
law.  the  amortization  of  nonconforming  ad- 
vertising may  cause  great  expense  to  the  City, 
It  Is  our  feeling  that  continued  regulation 
of  outdoor  advertising  would  be  impaired 
unless  this  amendment  is  passed. 

We  would  hope  that  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  would  take  cognizance 
of  local  jurisdictions  sincerely  attempting  to 
exercise  reasonable  sign  control  without  un- 
due expense  to  the  Jurisdiction. 

Your  consideration  of  our  needs  would  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Ned  a.  Rogoway. 
Planning  Director. 

Resolution  No.  67-53— Before  the  Board  or 

Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Monterey. 

State  of  California 
Opposing  Section   131(g)    of  Public  Law  89- 

285.    the    Highway    Beautification    Act    of 

1965 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  enacted  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication Act  of  1965  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding lor  scenic  development  and  road 
beautification  of  the  federal-state  highway 
svstems  and  that  such  Act  contemplates  and 
requires   action   by   the  several   States:    and 

Whereas  Section  131(g)  of  tiie  Act  requires 
payment  of  compensation  upon  the  removal 
of  "certain  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays 
and  devices,  such  compensation  to  be  shared 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  States: 

and  ^  „  ,. 

Whereas  with  respect  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, pavment  of  compensation  for  such 
removal  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful  because 
such  removal  and  the  consequent  securing  of 
"effective  control",  as  defined  in  the  Act.  can 
better  be  accomplished  under  the  police 
power  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  over  a  period  of  many  years  the 
police  power  of  the  States  has  become  and 
now  Is  the  well  established  and  Judicially 
recognized  msaxis  of  enforcing  zomng  and 
similar  land  use  controls,  and,  accordingly, 
the  compensation  provision  In  the  Act  Is 
likely  to  confuse  and  undermine  established 
practices  and  procedures:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Monterey.  That  this  Board 
herebv  declares  Its  opposition  to  section 
131 1  g)  of  Public  Law  89-285,  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965.  and  urges  the 
Congress  to  delete  said  pro\-ision  by  appro- 
priate amendment  to  the  Act;  and  It  U 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  be,  and  he  is 
herebv,  directed  to  prepare  a  certified  copy 
of  these  resolutions  and  forward  them  to 
United  States  Senators  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
and  George  Murphy  and  to  Honorable  Burt 
L.  Talcott,  Representative  in  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hudson,  sec- 
onded by  Supervisor  Atteridge.  the  foregoing 
resolution  is  adopted  this  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1967.  bv  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Church.  Atteridge.  Wood. 
Anderson,  and  Hudson. 
Noes:  None. 
Absent:  None. 
County  of  Monterey, 
State  of  California  ss: 

I,  Emmet  G.  McMenamln.  County  Clerk 
and  ex-officio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Monterey.  State  of 
California,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  an  original 
order  of  said  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  2l8t  day 
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of  February.  1967.  and  now  remaining  of  rec- 
ord in  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said 
Board  of  Supervisors  this  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1967. 

Emmet  G.  McMenamin, 
County  Clerk  and  Ex-Offlcio  Clerk  of  the 
Board     of     Supervisors,     County     of 
Monterey.  State  of  California. 

By  Delia  H.  Fkikiko. 

Deputy. 

Piedmont  Garden  Club. 
Piedmont.  Calif.,  February  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  The  Piedmont  Garden 
Club  urges  you  to  revise  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcatlon  Act  of  1965  and  to  support  H.R. 
4137. 

We  are  In  favor  of  modifying  the  present 
Act  to  simplify  Its  administrative  problems 
at  the  local  level  and  to  eliminate  the  man- 
datory payment  of  compensation  for  signs 
which  are  subject  to  removal  under  local 
ordinance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ann  B.  Adams, 
Conservation  Committee. 


838  IDLEWOOD  Rd..  Glendalk,  iCalo-., 

February  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Tkos.  M.  Pellt,  / 

House  of  Representatives,         / 
VJashington,  DC.  / 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  My  hu^and  and  I  sup- 
port your  bin  H.R.  4137  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  present  act  has  too  many  defects. 
Sincerely, 

Cathesini  a.  Freeman, 
Barnard  B.  Freeman. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

February  10, 1967. 
Re  H.R.  4137. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  T*iose  of  us  who  are  for  highway 
beautificatlon,  and  for  billboard  control,  were 
elated  at  the  time  the  Highway  Beautificatlon 
Act  was  passed   by   Congress — till  we  found 
out  what  had  been  passed.    It  was  a  sad  story. 
However,  your  H  R.   4137  seemingly   takes 
care  of  the  many  flaws  in  the  original  bill. 
We  do  hope  this  bill  will  not  have  to  suffer 
too  many  amendments.    We  wish  you  luck — 
we  are  for  you  all  the  way. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  P.  Methner. 

Pasadena    BEAUTtrtJL   Pottndation, 

Pasadena.  Calif..  February  14,  1967. 
Hon.  THOMAS  M-  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  The  Pasadena  Beautiful 
Foundation  wishes  to  express  Its  support  of 
H.  R.  4137. 

The  Pcryndatlon.  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
protecting  the  beauty  of  our  environment, 
believes  this  BUI  would  create  a  more  ra- 
tional formula  for  blUboard-free  highways 
and  would  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the  am- 
biguities of  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act 
of  1965. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Janet  S.  Lindvall. 

President, 
Pasadena  Beautification  Foundation. 

American  Forest  Products  Corp.. 

San  Francisco.  February  9, 1967. 
Subject:  H.R.  4137 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  There  Is  a  Bill  before 
Congress  for  the  beautificatlon  of  our  Free- 


ways and  Highways  known  as  H.R.  4137. 
This  Is  a  real  lmprovemen>  over  the  prevlotis 
Bill  to  accomplish  Improvements. 

I  realize  there  are  strong  lobbies  repre- 
senting billboard  and  advertising  companies, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  places  to  advertise 
without  blinding  our  scenery  along  the  Na- 
tion's roads. 

We   urge   your  strong  support   of   this  all 
important  BUI. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  S.  Johnson. 

Februakt  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  Living  In  one  of  those 
very  Interesting  regions  In  California  In 
which,  not  one.  but  three  highways  have 
been  designated  by  the  state  as  "Scenic"  I  am 
naturally  very  much  Interested  In  Highway 
legislation. 

I  do  not  feel,  as  do  some,  that  roadside  ad- 
vertisements and  billboards  have  some  prior 
right.  Since  they  clearly  are  capitalized  on 
the  basis  of  trafflc-count  which  precedes  the 
valuation  of  signs  as  a  property,  they  are  not 
Justified  as  having  any  value  per  se. 

From  this  sort  of  reasoning  I  base  my  own 
support  of  H.R.  4137. 

We  are  fortunate  In  Santa  Cruz  to  have  a 
very  farslghted  city  council  which  has  only 
i*cently  passed  sign  ordinances.  I  can  see  a 
possibility  under  legislation  now  pending 
wherein  damages  might  be  collected  by  prop- 
erty owners  denied  the  continued  use  of  signs, 
that  such  local  legislation  would  become  vir- 
tually lmF>osslble  because  of  the  tremendous 
expense  which  must  be  Incurred  In  buying  off 
the  sign  people. 

Most  advertising  Is  what  I  would  call  "sec- 
ondary"; that  Is  Its  primary  function  Is 
derivative  and  not  direct.  It  advertises  name 
brands  which  In  most  cases  has  little  to  do 
with  the  benefits  or  services  needed  by  mo- 
torists. Laws,  if  enacted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  make  It  easy  for  localities  to 
accomplish  the  resulting  improvements 
needed;  state  and  federal  laws  should  Insofar 
as  possible  complement  each  other  and 
should  never  (again.  If  possible)  open  up 
areas  of  conflict.  I  hope  that  your  com- 
mittee will  take  all  these  things  under  ad- 
visement when  considering  H.R.  4137. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Robert  S.  Hall. 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

San  Francisco  Biautiful  To  Main- 
tain. Retain  and  Create  Civic 
Beauty. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly  :  San  Francisco  Beautiful 
hereby  expresses  Its  unqualified  support  of 
H.R.  4137. 

Good  billboard  legislation  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance in  this  day  when  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  retaining  valuable 
recreation  areas  and  beauty  spots. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Hans  Klussmann. 
President,  San  Francisco  Beautiful. 

City  or  Carlsbad.  Calif., 

February  14. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  City  of  Carlsbad,  California 
enacted  an  ordinance  In  1965  to  ensure  bill- 
board-free highways  through  our  city.  Re- 
moval of  nonconforming  signs  Is  scheduled 
for  1968.  The  passage  of  H.R.  4137.  revising 
the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965.  will 
give  national  support  to  our  local  effort. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Schoell. 
Planning  Director. 


The  Women's  Civic  Club. 
Solana  Beach,  Calif.,  February  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  The  Women's  Civic  Club 
of  Solana  Beach  wishes  to  be  counted  a£ 
supporting  H.R.  4137  (Amending  the  Federal 
Beautificatlon  Act)  and  we  strongly  urge  Its 
passage  as  presented. 

We  believe  the  California  Roadside  Coun- 
cil has  performed  an  Inestimable  service  to 
all  those  truly  desirous  of  seeing  fair  and 
effective  legislation  as  regards  Highway 
Beautification  and  we  go  on  record  as  sup- 
I>ortlng  their  recommendations  for  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  4137. 

Representatives  from  our  organization 
have  attended  numerous  hearings,  etc.  on 
this  subject  held  at  the  State  level  and  we 
have  also  been  active  for  many  years  at  the 
local  level  in  the  field  of  Billboard  control. 
We  are  very  conscious  of  the  need  for  careful 
and  thoughtful  legislation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Clarisse  Carlton, 
Billboard  Chairman. 

Portland,  Oreg., 
February  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Oregon  Roadside  Council  of  several  hun- 
dred members  strongly  endorses  your  4137  to 
amead  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  and  hopes 
for  a  favorable  report  by  the  committee  so 
as  to  correct  fiagrant  Injustices  to  many 
States  In  1965  Ace. 

Mark  Astrup, 
Vice  Presdent,  Oregon  Roadside  Coun- 
cil. 


City  or  Eureka,  Calip., 

February  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  com- 
plete support  of  H.R.  4137. 

The  proposed  revision  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965, 
as  accomplished  by  H.R.  4137.  would  elimi- 
nate all  the  basic  defects  of  the  present  Act, 
including  the  mandatory  payment  of  com- 
pensation. In  its  amended  form,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  will  serve  to 
be  a  constructive  and  effective  Instrument 
for  promoting  beautificatlon  of  our  rural  and 
urban  landscape. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Wanket, 

Director  of  Planning. 

Ojai  Valley  Garden  Club,  Inc., 

Ojai,  Calif.,  February  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  OJal  Valley  Garden  Club. 
Inc.,  OJal,  California,  wishes  to  express  strong 
unqualified  support  of  H.R.  4137. 

Naturally,  our  efforts  In  respect  to  properly 
controlled  outdoor  advertising  pertain  to  a 
limited  area,  without  the  greatest  degree  of 
success,  but  H.R.  4137  would  effect  the  broad 
scale  beneficial  aim.  Accordingly  we  respect- 
fully solicit  your  support  of  H.R.  4137. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  MAROUERrrE  C.  Rowk, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Benton  County  Parks  and 

Recreation  Department, 
Kennewick,  Wash.,  February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Tom  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Benton  County  Park  Board 
that  Governor  Evans  has  requested  that  you 
sponsor  an  amendment  to  the  1965  Federal 
Beautificatlon  Act  to  make  It  more  compatl- 
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ble  with  Washington  State's  1961  Billboard 

Control  Act.  ,      „  j       , 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Federal 
act  requires  payment  to  owners  of  billboards 
wlfen  they  are  ordered  removed  from  scenic 
highways.      The    State,    under    Us    act.    can 
order  the   billboards   removed   without  pay- 
ment to  owners  under  its  police  authority. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Park  Board  that 
this  legislation  Is  both  logical  and  desirable, 
and  we  propose  to  endorse  Governor  Evans 
policy.    Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  do  what 
you  can  regarding  this  matter. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Benton     County     Park     & 

Recreation  Board. 
James  R.  Boldt,  Chairman. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  copies  of  your  H.R  4137.  Certainly  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  Improve 
the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  which  In  It- 
self Is  In  our  opinion,  an  impossible  piece 
of  legislation  to  administer.  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  has  always  been  a  purist  in 
connection  with  any  billboard  legislation, 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  support  any  bill 
which  advocates  compensation  payments. 
We  are  opposed  to  such  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  feel  that  in  addition  the  tedious 
specifications  Involved  tend  to  make  the  act 
economically  Impossible  for  States  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce. 

Your  legislative  assistant  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  some  additional  copies  of  your 
bill,  which  I  have  mailed  to  some  of  our 
members  In  other  sections  of  the  country 
for  their  study  and  comments.  When  we 
have  all  had  a  chance  to  crystallize  otu- 
thinking,  I  will  be  In  touch  with  you  again. 
Sincerely. 

Wilhelamina  V.  Waller. 

Mrs.    Thomas    M.    Waller. 

February  23.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  am  chairman  of  Roadside 
Development  of  the  Deep  South  Region  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs. 
We  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  The 
Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  and  urge  you 
to  never  give  up  In  despair. 

If  you  need  us  to   help — we  are  meeting 
In  Birmingham,  Alabama.  March  25th.  1967. 
What  can  we  do? 
Sincerely. 

Sue  Mathews. 
Mrs.    George    Mathews. 
Columbus,  Ga.  ' 

CITIZENS    FOR    regional    RECREATION 
AND   PARKS, 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  March  2.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  Public  Works, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press support  for  HR  4137  amending  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  would  not  only  clear  up 
several  obscure  points  in  the  present  Act. 
but.  most  Important,  it  would  eliminate 
mandatory  payment  of  compensation  to  bill- 
board Interests  In  removing  outdoor  ad- 
vertisements along  Federally  Assisted  Scenic 
Routes.  In  California,  as  you  know,  zoning 
ordinances,  upheld  by  court  decisions,  can 
provide  for  removal  of  signs  under  the  police 
power.  This  compensation  requirement  in 
the  Federal  Act.  not  only  creates  serious 
problems  In  the  administration  of  our  State 
regulations  but  is  a  heavy  burden  financially 
on  California  and  American  taxpayers,  esti- 
mated to  be  half  a  billion. 


We  appreciate  yotir  leadership  in  propos- 
ing legislation  to  remedy  this  element  in  the 
present  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  and  wish 
you  the  utmost  success. 
Very  truly, 

John  H.  Sutter. 
Central  Building.  Oakland. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,  .     ...       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  accurately  as- 
sess the  full  value  and  importance  of  our 
highway  system.  From  the  two-lane 
rural  roads  to  the  multilane,  access-con- 
trolled super  highways,  it  stands  as  a  liv- 
ing and  much  used  tribute  to  American 
engineering  and  ingenuity.  It  repre- 
sents a  sizable  investment  from  which 
our  Nation  has  received,  is  receiving,  and 
will  continue  to  receive  great  dividends. 
Our  highway  system  is  a  "blue  chip"  in- 
vestment in  which  we  should  increase 
our  holdings. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  and  share  the  widespread 
disappointment  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  administration  is  undermining 
the  national  highway  program. 

Quite  frankly.  I  was  shocked  by  the 
news  reports  last  November  23,  indicat- 
ing that  the  President  was  ordering  an 
immediate  cutback  in  the  Federal- aid 
highway  construction  program. 

I  had  observed  and  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  an  outpouring  of  statements 
from  the  executive  branch  emphasizing 
that  programs  directed  toward  eliminat- 
ing poverty,  accelerating  the  economic 
development  of  distressed  and  depressed 
areas,  and  improving  the  employment 
picture  were  in  full  swing  and  would 
continue  to  receive  strong  support. 

I  had  read  the  many  White  House  pro- 
nouncements on  highway  safety  and  had 
agreed  with  the  call  for  such  meaningful 
action  as  passage  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

I  had  listened  to  the  President's  im- 
passioned plea  for  Congress  to  approve 
the  Appalachia  program  because  of  the 
great  emphasis  the  legislation  placed  on 
highway  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  poverty-stricken  area  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  had  followed  the  administration's 
great  push  to  have  approved  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation,  in- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  important  area. 

All  of  this  came  to  mind  when  the 
news  reports  fiashed  across  the  airwaves. 
Surely  I  sp.id.  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take or  misunderstanding.  Such  a 
thought  was  only  wishful  thinking  for 
subsequent  reports  verified  that  the 
President  had  indeed  announced  a  cut- 
back The  plan  revealed  by  the  Chief 
Executive  was  both  sudden  and  devas- 
tating. 


At  a  time  when  the  41.000-mile  In- 
terstate Highway  System  was  already 
behind  schedule  and  when  many  States, 
like  my  own.  were  in  the  midst  of  plan- 
ning for  additional  urgently  needed 
highways,  the  President  reported  to  the 
Nation  that  he  was  directing  a  freeze  of 
$1.1  biUion  of  the  moneys  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  This  repre^nts  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
expected  to  be  available  to  the  States  for 
new  obligational  authority  during  fiscal 
year  1967. 

To  bring  the  matter  into  sharper  lo- 
cus, let  us  take  a  look  at  the  effect  the 
President's  action  will  have  on  New  York 
State's  plans.     The  Presidential  freeze 
will  eliminate  $73,554,859  from  the  total 
amount  of  trust  fund  money  New  York 
State  expected— and  had  every  reason  to 
believe    would    be   made    available — for 
reimbursable   obligations   during   fiscal 
year  1967.    That  is  a  30.1 -percent  freeze 
on  the  $244,099,859  that  could  be  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1967.  a  stagger- 
ing figure  when  it  is  considered  we  are 
talking  about  money  that  could  be  used 
very  effectively  to  build  new  highways 
that  are  important  not  only  to  New  York 
State,  but  also  to  the  entire  northeastern 
section  of  the  countr>'. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am  pressmg 
for  a  rapid  thaw  in  the  freeze? 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  administration  was  serious  in  in- 
tent. I  immediately  made  known  my 
views  to  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  urged  that  prompt  hearings 


be  scheduled  to  determine  the  most  ap- y- 
propriate  course  of  action  for  the  Con-' 
gress  to  follow  in  an  attempt  to  block 
the  drastic  cutback  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram. This  was  not  a  solo  effort:  several 
01  my  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle,  responded  in  like  fashion. 
At  this  point.  I  feel  it  important  to 
stress  that  the  highway  trust  fund  does 
not  come  from  general  revenues.  There 
may  be  some  public  confusion  in  this 
regard  since  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Federal-aid  programs  do  receive  fund- 
ing as  the  result  of  congressional  appro- 
priation of  moneys  obtained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  personal  and  cor- 
porate taxes. 

Rather,  the  trust  fund's  income  is  de- 
rived sotely  from  highway  user  taxes 
imposed  on  such  items  as  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  tires,  and  trucks.  A  limited  amount 
of  nionev  is  obtained  from  interest  pay- 
ments to  the  fund  as  the  result  of  Treas- 
ury Department  investments  of  fund 
monev  not  currently  needed  for  highway 
expenditures.  This  is  mentioned  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  obligation  of 
the  full  S4.4  billion  that  could  be  made 
available  from  the  trust  fund  for  high- 
way construction  in  fiscal  year  1967  in 
no'wav  has  any  relationship  to  the  ever- 
increasing  national  debt.  The  Presiden- 
tial freeze  of  highway  funds  does  not 
represent  a  step  for^vard  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  rather,  in  accord  with 
the  so-called  new  economics  that  appears 
to  be  in  vogue  with  this  administration, 
merely  reserves  a  sizable  sum  of  money 
that  will  be  borrowed  for  other  programs. 
Despite  administration  claims  to  the 
contrarv.  it  is  my  belief  that  this  plan 
was  promulgated  primarily  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  borrowing  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  carry  out  other  programs.  This 
is  unequivocally  wroa^?.  against  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen. 

The  pressure  applied  by  public  and 
conKressional  opinion  resulted  in  the  ad- 
ministration's reassessment  of  its  plan 
and  at  least  a  to'^en  relea.se  of  the  cut- 
back, which  was  announced  by  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  in  his 
February  27  anpearanee  before  a  jonit 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees. 

The  Secretary,  apparently  yielding  to 
reason  and  proven  need,  revealed  that 
the  administration  would  release  imme- 
diately $175  million  of  the  $1.1  billion 
funds  frozen  This  represented  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  only  a  very  small 
step— more  like  a  half  shuffle— for  the 
$175  million  will  be  made  available  only 
for  preliminary  engineering  and  right-of- 
way  acquisition.  When  distributed  on  a 
50  State  basis,  this  averages  out  to  less 
than  $4  million  per  State,  hardly  what 
is  needed  to  proceed  with  a  highway 
building  program  of  the  magnitude  re- 
quired. 

Secretary'  Boyd  and  the  administra- 
tion have  indicated  that  another  look  is 
being  given  the  matter  and  that  other 
similar  armouncements  may  be  forth- 
coming before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967 
if  the  moderation  in  economic  activity 
and  in  price  trends  continues.  I  would 
certainly  think  so. 

It  is  absolutely  unthinkable  to  me  that 
the  President  would  decide  on  a  cutback 
in  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for 
highway  construction  while  almost  simul- 
taneously requesting  an  increased  obli- 
gational  authority  in  his  1968  budget  for 
$380  million  for  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion  program. 

An  essential  program  is  being  jeopard- 
ized and  one  that  is  only  desirable — but 
by  no  means  essential — is  being  cham- 
pioned.   A  curious  circumstance  indeed. 

There  is  only  one  sound  and  sensible 
course  for  the  President  to  now  follow. 
If  he  is  sincere  in  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  progressive  national  transpor- 
tation network;  if  he  really  wants  to 
further  the  economic  development  of 
areas  with  great  potential  and  expecta- 
tions; and  if  he  desires  to  give  a  mean- 
ingful boost  to  highway  safety  programs, 
he  will  take  steps  to  completely  rescind, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  his  freeze 
order.  Such  action  would,  without  ques- 
tion, be  in  the  Nation's  best  interest  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  taken. 


$50,000    to    investigate    the    conduct    of 
Members  of  this  body. 

Certainly  the  question  of  ethics  and 
standards  of  conduct  for  Congressmen  is 
a  vital  issue— in  fact,  I  think  there  is  no 
more  important  issue  before  this  House. 
That  is  why  the  House  Rules  Committee 
is  presently  conducting  hearings  on  the 
Bennett  House  Resolution  18  which  I 
fully  support  and  have  also  introduced 
House  Resolution  294  with  expanded 
language. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee — which  has 
so  lately  come  to  life  on  the  ethics  is- 
sue— felt  the  need  to  take  this  step  at 
this  time,  just  prior  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
Bennett  resolution,  which  are  imminent. 
I  view  this  preemptive  move  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee — by 
use  of  its  contingent  committee  funds — 
as  a  step  designed  to  head  off  the  for- 
mation of  a  badly  needed  permanent 
committee  on  ethics.  By  its  timing,  it 
cannot  be  interpreted  any  other  way. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  being  interpreted  by 
the  press  and  the  American  people. 

The  House  will,  within  days,  make  its 
own  decision  on  where  it  prefers  to  vest 
its  responsibility  for  ethics  and  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  And  I  think  the  House 
should  be  absolutely  free  to  act  in  this 
matter  without  reference  to  this  sudden 
$50,000  investigation  fund. 

It  is  all  too  clear  to  most  people  that 
the  last  minute  appearance  of  thLs  fund- 
ing request  is  a  chess-board  move  de- 
signed to  hurt  the  chances  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  ethics  committee. 

If  this  is  the  strategy — then  this  fight 
is  just  beginning  and  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  assured  that  we  who  favor  a 
permanent  ethics  committee  are  pro- 
ceeding with  increased  determination — 
and  this  issue  of  ethical  standards,  and 
jurisdiction  over  them,  will  finally  be 
resolved — in  the  open — on  the  floor  of 
this  House;  not  by  the  back  door  tech- 
nique of  "quickie"  authorizations  of 
committee  contingency  funds. 


ETHICS  AND  STANDARDS  OF 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  disturbed  at  the  fact  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
yesterday     asked    for — and    received — 


MESKILL  BILL  WOULD  END  "FED- 
ERAL BLACKMAILING"  IN  LOCAL, 
OPEN-SPACES  PLANNING 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  pres- 
ent, the  Federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  refuses  to  au- 
thorize grants  under  the  open-space  pro- 
gram to  communities  which  are  not  part 
of  a  regional  planning  agency.  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  which  would  allow 
grants  where  the  program  involved  af- 
fects a  single  community  only. 

This  bill  is  the  direct  result  of  a  situa- 
tion that  developed  in  Brookfield,  Conn., 
last  year  but  it  will  meet  a  problem  that 
is  nationwide  in  scope. 

Brookfield  won  approval  at  both  local 
and  State  levels  for  a  proposal  to  acquire 
a  97-acre  farm  in  the  town  known  as 
the  Gurski  tract.    Application  was  made 


for  Federal  assistance  of  about  $57,000 
under  the  terms  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  Brookfield  complied  with  every 
single  Federal  requirement  and  every- 
thing looked  rosy.  The  Gurski  tract  is 
located  near  the  center  of  town  and  has 
no  regional  significance  whatsoever. 

Last  October,  HUD  rejected  the  grant 
application  on  the  ground  that  Brook- 
field does  not  belong  to  a  regional  plan- 
ning agency,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
such  agency  exists.  Brookfield  is  one 
of  seven  communities  assigned  by  the 
Cormecticut  State  Development  Com- 
mission to  a  proposed  Danbury  Planning 
Region.  State  law  requires  60  percent 
of  the  towns  to  vote  for  regional  plan- 
ning to  put  the  agency  into  effect.  The 
proposal  has  been  approved  by  Redding 
and  Danbury  and  rejected  by  Ridgefield. 
Bethel,  and  New  Fairfield.  Brookfield 
and  Newtown  have  not  acted  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  HUD  attitude  toward  other  kinds 
of  programs  in  the  State  amounts  to  a 
form  of  Federal  blackmail  Intended  to 
force  cities  and  towns  to  form  regional 
associations  which  they  may  not  wish  to. 
My  bill,  insofar  as  the  open-spaces  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  would  remove  the 
legal  basis  for  this  Federal  blackmailing 
operation.  If  HUD  persists  in  this  at- 
titude toward  all  the  programs  it  ad- 
ministers I  .shall  consider  broader  legi-j- 
lation  to  strengthen  home  rule.  The 
open-spaces  program  was  created  to 
help  communities  and  not  to  compel 
them  into  planning  arrangements 
ordained  by  some  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. 

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUPPORTS 
PAY-LEVEL  INCREASE  FOR  ALL 
NONSUPERVISORY  POSTAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  portion  of  "Level  5,  Simple 
Justice;  Not  Pay  Raise."  by  James  H. 
Rademacher,  editor  of  the  Postal  Record. 
The  following  appeared  in  this  month's 
issue: 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  na- 
tion's letter  carriers  iiave  tremendously  in- 
creased with  the  progress  of  the  country. 
Thirty  years  ago  our  members  did  not  have 
the  responsibility  of  delivering  the  multi- 
tudinous checks,  the  expensive  shipments  of 
Jewelry  and  other  merchandise,  and  very  few 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  op- 
erating a  vehicle  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Times  change,  the  country  grows, 
the  population  explodes,  and  necessary  ad- 
Jiistments  must  be  made.  It  ...  Is  time 
that  the  change  be  made  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  man  who  carries  the 
mall. 

This  year  promises  to  be  one  in  which 
the  Congress  will  thoroughly  review 
many  aspects  of  the  postal  service— 
everything  from  postal  rates  to  rates  of 
pay  has  been  the  subject  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  already  introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress. 
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With  this  opportunity  before  us,  and 
\^-ith  the  new  and  diligent  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee we  have  in  Representative  Dulski. 
this  House  must  see  to  it  that  the  often 
neglected  matter  of  salary  comparability 
is  not  again  overlooked.  For  as  long  as 
the  comparability  principle  has  been  in 
existence,  a  dispute  has  raged  over  how 
it  should  be  applied.  It  obviously  does 
little  good  to  espouse  the  principle  of 
comparable  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  and 
private  employees  having  similar  duties, 
while  seeking,  as  the  administration  has 
done  to  hamper  its  implementation  by 
using  misleading  comparability  data 
which  tends  to  support  salary  rates 
which  are  little  better  than  those  we 
know  to  be  inadequate. 

One  occupation  in  the  private  sector 
comes  to  mind  as  being  similar  in  respon- 
sibility to  that  of  many  persons  in  the 
postal  service.  I  am  speaking  of  pas- 
senger bus  operators,  who  draw  a  start- 
ing salary  of  $6,900  now  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  is  23  percent  higher 
than  the  $5,331  starting  salary  now  in 
effect  for  postal  workers.  After  9  years 
service,  a  postal  clerk  receives  only 
$6  563.  The  case  for  raising  the  classi- 
fication of  postal  workers,  as  provided 
for  in  my  biU,  is  not  weakened  by  the 
argument  that  the  Congress  yearly  en- 
acts salary  increases  for  Federal  employ- 
ees Last  year's  increase  did  not  even 
compensate  Federal  employees  for  the 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  over  the 
past  12  monttis. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  urgent  need 
for  improving  comparability  lies  in  the 
fact  that  last  year,  in  order  to  achieve 
a  net  gain  of  89,000  postal  employees,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  hire  180,000  new  employees,  or 
twice  as  many.  E\'en  discounting  em- 
ployees lost  through  retirement,  these 
figures  demonstrate  the  very  high  turn- 
over rate  among  career  postal  employees. 
Considering  that  the  Post  Office  employs 
upwards  of  700,000  persons,  a  turnover 
rate  of  9  percent  yearly  for  career  regu- 
lars and  18  percent  yearly  for  career  sub- 
stitutes is  extremely  high. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
improve  comparability  for  both  letter 
carriers  and  postal  clerks,  maintaining 
pay  level  differentials  within  the  postal 
service  while  raising  the  classifications 
of  many  segments  of  the  service. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  an  efficient  and 
loyal  postal  service,  wliich  can  absorb  the 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  mail  gen- 
erated by  our  growing  population  and 
economy  without  skyrocketing  costs,  it 
is  essential  that  we  seek  and  keep  high 
caliber  people  as  postal  employees.  This 
can  only  be  done  through  an  honest  and 
early  reappraisal  of  past  applications  of 
the  comparability  principle.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  recognize  the  importance 
of  such  a  reappraisal,  and  that  they  will 
Join  me  in  urging  that  it  be  begun. 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
age  of  rising  prices  and  an  expandirig 
economy,  much  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  problems  of  older  Ameri- 
cans Much  of  this  attention  has  cen- 
tered around  the  social  security  system 
and  proposals  to  improve  it  in  order  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  aged.  Although  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  we  can 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  the  aged 
through  the  existing  social  security 
structure,  I  believe  that  by  making  sev- 
eral broad  changes  in  its  operation,  this 
structure  can  be  made  to  better  serve 
those  who  benefit  from  it  now  and  in  the 
future. 

THE  LAST  2  YEARS 


Since  Congress  last  dealt  with  the  so- 
cial security  system,  the  consumer  price 
index  has  climbed  over  5  percent.    This 
means  that  much  of  the  increase  Con- 
gress enacted  in  old  age,  survivors, /and 
disability   insurance  payments   m  /196o 
has  already   been  eroded   by  inflation. 
Congress  has  had  to  face  the  problem  of 
adjusting  the  fixed  incomes  of  these  re- 
cipients ever   since   the   social   security 
concept  was  born  in  the  1930's.    As  part 
of  the  proposal  I  am  submitting  today,  I 
have  advocated  a  mechanism  which  will 
eliminate  the  use  of  social  security  bene- 
fits as  a  perennial  political  football.    As 
we  have  shown  time  and  time  again,  it  is 
the   continuing   intent   of   Congress   to 
make  the  social  security  system  a  mean- 
ingful and  adequate  program.     We  are 
well  aware  that  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy such  as  ours,  prices  will  rise,  ad- 
versely affecting  any  fixation  of  income 
at  any  given  point  in  time. 

In  order  to  keep  the  program  both 
adequate  and  meaningful.  Congress  has 
raised  the  benefit  rate  on  many  occa- 
sions I  believe  that  we  can  and  should 
learn  from  our  historj-  of  action  in  this 
area.  Incorporated  in  my  bill  is  a  sys- 
tem of  automatic  benefit  adjustments 
which  takes  into  account  both  inflation 
and  general  rises  in  the  national  stand- 
ards of  living. 

OVERALL   INCREASE   IN   BENEFITS 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  OFFERS 
PLAN  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  LIV- 
ING STANDARDS  AND  ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  OUR  AGED 
CITIZENS 
Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

imanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
CXni 384 — Part  5 


First,  in  order  to  compensate  recipi- 
ents for  the  inflationary  erosion  of  their 
purchasing  power  over  the  past  2  year^. 
and  to  share  with  retired  citizens  part 
of  the  overall  economic  advances  we 
have  made,  I  have  proposed  an  overall 
increase  in  benefits  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  10  percent. 

ATTTOMATIC   STANDARD-OF-LIVING  INCREASES 

Second,  my  bill  would  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  automatic  standard-of -living  in- 
creases in  title  II  benefits.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  charged  with  reviewing  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  each  quar- 
ter. When  he  determines  that  the  in- 
dex has  risen  3  percent  from  its  level 
during  the  ba.se  period— the  final  quarter 
of  1966 — an  automatic  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  would  be  determined 
under  the  following  formula:  The  per- 
centage increase  in  the  cost-of-living  in- 


dex since  the  base  period— or  smce  the 
last  automatic  increase— is  added  to  the 
percentage  increase  in  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  income  during  the  same 
period.  Social  security  benefits  will  be 
increased  at  a  percentage  rate  equal  to 
one-half  of  this  total. 

Per  capita  disposable  personal  in- 
come, when  measured  over  a  period  of 
time  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  uv- 
ing  is  an  accurate  gage  of  the  extent  to 
which  American  citizens  are  sharing  in 
improvements  in  productivity  and  real 
income.  In  December,  1966,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  all  items  was  3.3 
percent  higher  than  its  January  level. 
Duriiig  the  same  period,  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  income  climbed  over 
3  8  percent.  Thus,  there  was  a  rise  m 
real  income  of  about  0.5  percent  during 
the  coui-se  of  the  year. 

Under    mv    formula    for    automatic 
standard-of-living  increases  in  benefits 
as  applied  to  1966,  benefits  would  be  m- 
creased  bv  about  3.6  percent,  or  0.3  per- 
cent more  than  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  same  period.    In  effect, 
social  security  recipients  would  share  m 
half  of   productivity   and   real   income 
gains  made  by  the  Nation  in  any  given 
period     Today,  many  persons  who  must 
depend  in  large  part  on  social  security 
pajTnents  for  their  incomes  are  living 
at  near  subsistence  levels.     A  cost-of- 
living  increase  mechanism  alone  would 
onlv  serve  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water,  with  no  relative  improvement  in 
their  economic  status.     Under  my  plan, 
retired   persons  who  have   measurably 
contributed  to  the  productivity  of  this 
Nation  in  prior  years  would  be  able  to 
share  in  our  economic  progress  during 
their  leisure  years.     I  am  submitting  a 
similar  proposal  for  such  increases  un- 
der tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

This  formula  also  enhances  the  value 
of  the  social  security  program  for  those 
who  contribute  t<3  it  currently  in  payroll 
taxes  It  means  that  today's  working 
force  can  look  forward  to  benefiting 
from  a  retirement  program  which  will 
not  force  them  to  live  on  a  fixed,  inade- 
quate income,  but  instead,  one  which  is 
responsive  to  economic  growth. 

NOT    A    WELFARE   PROGR.\M 

Manv  Members  of  this  body  have  rec- 
ommended that  a  social  security  bill  be 
passed  which  would  include  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  payable 
to  recipients  who  have  worked  for  a 
minimum  period  of  time  in  jobs  covered 
bv  the  program.  Very  cogent  reasons  for 
such  an  increase  have  been  set  forth, 
showing  that  out  of  18  million  Americans 
over  65,  nearly  2  million  are  receiving 
■welfare  or  public  assistance  payments. 
These  2  mllUon  include  many  who  are 
receiving  the  minimum  monthly  social 
security  benefit,  now  set  at  $44. 

While  the  10-percent  automatic  in- 
crease in  mv  bUl  will  bring  this  figure  up 
to  $50, 1  do  not  advocate  use  of  the  social 
security  system  to  replace  public  assist- 
ance programs.  The  Federal  share  of 
State-Federal  welfare  programs  is  paid 
for  out  of  general  revenue  fimds  derived 
from  graduated  income  and  other  taxes. 
Social  security  pay/nents,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  made  with  funds  derived  from 
more  regressive  social  security  taxes.  By 
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raising  the  minimum  benefit  In  order  to 
supplant  welfare  payments  to  older  per- 
sons, we  would  be  shifting  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
publlc-asslstance-type  programs  onto  the 
shoulders  of  persons  whose  Incomes  are 
already  low.  While  I  recognize  that  ur- 
gent measures  must  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  older  Americans  who  receive 
public  assistance,  I  do  not  believe  the 
social  security  system  should  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  burden. 

One  very  important  aspect  of  my  bill 
does  offer  additional  help  to  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  benefit  scale.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  automatic  standard-of-Hv- 
ing  increase  formula,  increases  would  be 
based  on  a  presumed  minimum  benefit  of 
$100  per  month.  Thus,  a  person  receiv- 
ing $50  in  social  security  benefits  every 
month — in  addition  to  welfare  income — 
would  receive  a  monthly  increase  of  $3.60 
instead  of  $1.80  under  the  hypothetical 
3.6-percent  automatic  Increase  for  1966, 
as  outlined  above.  In  other  words,  the 
standard-of-living  increase  would  be  ap- 
plied to  a  presumed  $100  per  month  in- 
come, without  shifting  the  burden  of 
supplying  that  level  of  income  entirely 
to  the  social  security  system. 

The  social  security  system  is  not  a  wel- 
fare program.  When  it  was  originally 
conceived,  it  was  designed  to  provide  to 
retired  workers  a  rate  of  return  based  on 
their  contribution  to  the  system  during 
their  working  years.  Today,  many  youny 
people  are  disenchanted  with  social  se- 
curity because  it  does  not  provide  this 
rate  of  return  in  all  cases.  If  we  cannot 
Improve  the  prospect  of  social  security 
benefits  for  regular,  middle-income 
workers  who  are  the  "bread  and  butter" 
of  the  system,  then  we  cannot  expect 
these  citizens  to  swallow  additions  to 
their  social  security  tax  burden. 

ELIMINATE    EARNED    INCOME    LIMITATION 

One  aspect,  in  particular,  of  the  pres- 
ent system  marks  it  as  a  program  which 
discourages  initiative  and  productivity 
and  which  ties  its  benefits  to  stringent 
Income  limitations.  I  am  referring  to  the 
$1,500  limitation  on  annual  earned  in- 
come, which  operates  to  penalize  recipi- 
ents who  earn  money  in  excess  of  this 
limitation.  Other  retirement  payment 
plans  based  on  contributions  during 
working  years,  do  not  require  their  re- 
cipients to  remain  idle  during  the  benefit 
years.  If  a  person  has  worked  in  social 
security -covered  employment  for  a  requi- 
site number  of  years,  whether  or  not  he 
continues  to  earn  after  age  65  does  not 
diminish  his  contribution  to  the  system. 
Yet,  under  present  law,  too  much  work 
and  Initiative  after  retirement  operates 
to  reduce  measurably  a  person's  rate  of 
return  In  benefits. 

Today,  a  recipient  of  $100  monthly 
benefits  who  earns  the  maximum  $1,500 
per  year  will  have  a  total  income  of  $2,- 
700  for  the  year.  This  Is  less  than  the 
$3,000-plus  figure  which  Is  treated  under 
other  Federal  programs  as  a  poverty- 
level  income.  It  makes  no  sense  to  re- 
duce monthly  benefits  for  such  a  person, 
while  at  the  same  time,  retired  executives 
and  investors  may  receive  their  full  social 
security  benefits  while  getting  substan- 
tial "unearned"  Income  from  investments 


and  other  sources  not  covered  by  the 
earned  Income  limitation. 

My  proposal  includes  a  plan  which 
will  do  away  with  this  unfair  pen- 
alty on  earned  income.  Instead,  it 
will  encourage  those  presently  on  near- 
poverty  level  incomes  to  seek  opportu- 
nities for  part-time  employment  to  better 
their  lot.  In  all  likelihood,  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  earned  income  limita- 
tion which  I  propose  will  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  older  citizens  on  welfare,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy. 

Under  my  bill,  full  benefits  would  be 
paid  to  any  recipient  whose  annual  in- 
come from  all  sources  does  not  exceed 
$580  per  month,  or  approximately  $7,000 
per  year.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
rise  in  the  earned  income  limitation  to 
only  $1,620.  in  effect,  prolonging  the 
present  restrictive  and  unfair  nature  of 
this  provision.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  national  Republican  task  force  on 
problems  of  the  aging,  on  which  I  serve, 
a  substantially  higher  increase  in  the 
limitation  was  recommended. 

In  my  view,  any  income  limitation  that 
is  confined  to  earned  income  necessarily 
discriminates  against  millions  of  citizens 
who  cannot  look  forward  to  retirement 
years  of  total  leisure  wherein  adequate 
income  has  been  provided  for.  The  sys- 
tem as  it  now  stands  not  only  stigmatizes 
the  earmng  activities  of  older  persons,  it 
takes  earned  benefits  out  of  the  pockets 
of  those  who  need  them  most.  By  allow- 
ing a  total  income  from  all  sources  of 
$7,000  per  year  before  a  reduction  in 
old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  we  will  insure  that  no 
recipient  will  be  discouraged  or  prevented 
from  improving  his  Income  to  a  respect- 
able level  because  of  a  backward  penalty 
clau.se.  For  many  older  Americans,  in 
fact  a  majority,  the  sole  "investment" 
they  have  made  for  retirement  purposes 
is  their  contribution  to  social  security. 
How,  logically,  can  we  erode  this  Invest- 
ment as  a  penalty  for  working,  when  we 
continue  to  provide  full  benefits  to  those 
who  have  high  incomes  from  diverse 
private  investments? 

Like  my  proposal  for  automatic  stand- 
ard-of-living increases,  this  broad  lib- 
eralization of  the  retirement  test  en- 
hances the  prospects  of  social  security 
returns  for  today's  young  workers.  By 
enacting  this  bill  we  will  Insure  that  one's 
right  to  social  security  benefits  is  neither 
penalized  by  an  inflexible  earning  re- 
striction, nor  continually  eroded  by 
Inflation. 

EgriTY  FOR  WIDOWS 

In  addition  to  the  general  revisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  discussed  above, 
my  proposal  provides  relief  to  some  spe- 
cial groups  in  the  treatment  afforded 
them  imder  the  act.  One  of  these  groups 
consists  of  widows  over  age  62.  At  pres. 
ent,  a  widow  62  or  over  is  entitled  to 
receive  82 'a  percent  of  the  primary  bene- 
fit rate  her  husband  was  entitled  to. 
Needless  to  say.  in  the  majority  of  house- 
holds where  the  husband  has  been  the 
sole  source  of  support,  the  need  for 
support-Income  after  his  death  Is  a  cru- 
cial one.  Under  my  bill,  widows  who 
are  62  and  over  would  receive  100  percent 


of  the  primary  rate  of  the  husband's 
benefit. 

AN  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  FARMING  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

At  a  time  when  the  world's  need  for 
agiicultm-al  products  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  when  U.S.  food  surpluses 
are  dwindling,  American  farmers  are 
leaving  agriculture  for  more  lucrative 
occupations  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Also,  each  year,  the  concentration  of 
Industrial  production  and  retail  market- 
ing In  large  firms  grows,  diminishing  the 
role  of  the  small  businessman  and  other 
self-employed  persons.  Despite  the  fact 
that  many  Federal  programs  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  farming  and  self- 
employment  generally,  the  social  secu- 
rity structure  holds  built-in  disadvan- 
tages  for  self-employed  persons. 

Under  present  law.  self-employed  per- 
sons must  pay  150  percent  of  the  social 
security  tax  paid  by  an  employee  with 
the  same  income.  This  additional  bur- 
den on  self-employed  farmers  and  mer- 
chants at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale  contributes  to  the  low  rate  of  re- 
turn which  has  caused  thousands  of 
these  people  to  give  up  their  own  busi- 
nesses. As  a  member  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  self-employed  persons.  My  bill 
Includes  a  provision  which  would  reduce 
the  premium  in  social  security  taxes  paid 
by  self-employed  persons  earning  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $15,000  In  self-em- 
ployed income  per  year.  It  eliminates 
the  premium  entirely  for  those  whose 
self-employed  Incomes  are  under  $10,000. 

While  $10,000  is  well  above  the  average 
family  Income,  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age expansion  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem at  all  levels.  Just  as  my  proposal 
to  raise  the  "retirement  test"  Income  to 
$7,000  is  well  above  subsistence  figures, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  aspect  of  a  con- 
tribution-pension plan  like  social  secu- 
rity should  operate  to  the  benefit  of  only 
those  persons  whose  Incomes  are  below 
or  near  poverty  levels. 

I  am  confident  that  by  changing  the 
"premiimi  tax"  provision  of  the  present 
law,  we  can  markedly  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  in  both 
commercial  and  agricultural  segments  of 
our  economy.  Forgoing  the  premium 
tax  yield  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  re- 
vision which  reaches  out  effectively  to- 
ward this  worthy  and  necessary  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  submitting 
today  is  the  product  of  many  months  of 
research  and  discussion.  The  district 
which  I  represent  has  one  of  the  highest 
proportional  populations  of  persons  over 
65  in  the  Nation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
boasts  a  vibrant  economy,  with  many 
successful  small  and  large  firms,  and  an 
unemployment  rate  near  1  percent. 
Thus,  I  have  attempted  to  tailor  this  pro- 
posal to  the  needs  of  our  aged  citizens: 
at  the  same  time  eyeing  the  interests  of 
today's  working  Americans. 

Contained  in  tills  measure  are  provi- 
sions which  I  believe  can  significantly 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  older 
Americans,  not  only  by  providing  needed 
and  automatic  increases  in  benefits,  but 
also  by  encouraging  Initiative  and  pro- 
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ductlvity  among  retired  persons.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  study  these  provisions  dili- 
gently, and  that  in  the  near  future,  we 
will  enact  a  bill  reflecting  many  of  the 
Ideas  outlined  In  this  proposal. 


FINO  INTRODUCES  FOOD  CONSUM- 
ERS LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  four  bills  on  behalf  of  food- 
consuming  America.  My  legislation  was 
prompted  by  the  June  1966  report  to 
Congress  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  All  of  my  bills  have 
their  genesis  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission. 

My  first  bill  would  restrict  tax  deduc- 
tions for  advertising  as  a  business  ex- 
pense to  10  percent  of  a  food  manufac- 
turer's food  sales  receipts.  As  the  Com- 
mission observed,  food  advertising  is  ris- 
ing to  the  $5  billion  a  year  level,  includ- 
ing appropriate  packaging  and  promo- 
tion expenditures.  This  is  the  biggest 
single  factor  behind  increased  food 
prices.  My  second  bill  would  strengtlien 
antimerger  policy  in  the  food  industry  by 
requiring  premerger  notifications.  My 
third  bill  would  establish  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs.  The 
fourth  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  draw  up  a  grade-label- 
ing program  for  food  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  appropri- 
ate passages  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion's report  supporting  my  proposals 
and  an  article  from  the  New  Republic  on 
January  28,  1967,  describing  how  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  self-proclaimed  cham- 
pion of  the  consumers,  has  run  out  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  pressure  from  the  food,  ad- 
vertising, and  communications  indus- 
tries. The  text  of  the  report  excerpts, 
my  statement,  and  the  New  Republic 
article  follow: 
Report  of  the  National  commission  on  Food 

Marketing,  June  1966 
1.  excerpts  niom  chapter  12.  pages  91  to  93 
The  market  orientation  of  the  food  industry 
The  food  Industry  and  the  agriculture  that 
supplies  it  form  a  highly  productive  system 
In  which  obtaining  raw  materials  or  process- 
ing and  distributing  them  ordinarily  are  not 
major  difficulties.  Efficiency  in  performing 
these  functions  is  essential  to  business  suc- 
cess, but  increasingly  the  ability  to  develop 
and  hold  markets  determines  growth  and 
profits  of  individual  firms. 

This  shift  of  emphasis  from  production  to 
selling  Is  accentuated  by  the  changing  na- 
ture of  the  consumer  market.  As  family 
Incomes  rise,  consumers  are  less  influenced 
by  price  and  are  better  able  to  Indulge  their 
individual  tastes,  liking  for  variety,  and 
desire  for  services.  Changes  in  the  role  of 
women  and  In  family  living  accentuate  the 
Importance  of  convenience  in  food  prepara- 
tion. The  appeals  that  can  be  made  to  con- 
sumers In  such  a  market  are  much  more 
complex  than  offering  basic  foods  at  mini- 
mum prices.    Skill  In  making  successful  ap- 


peals and  In  shaping  consumer  preferences  is 
an  Important  determinant  of  business  suc- 
cess In  several  branches  of  the  food  industry. 
Although  other  characteristics  often  are 
more  important  in  determining  conduct  and 
performance  In  the  food  industry,  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  industry's  msjket  orientation  is 
nevertheless  extensive.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  farm-retail  price  spreads  for  numerous 
foods  are  w;de  and  Increasing;  why  firms 
grow,  often  by  merger  and  acquisition,  be- 
yond the  size  necessary  to  produce  efficiently: 
the  relative  market  power  of  various  groups 
in  the  industry;  the  high  rate  of  product  in- 
novation: and  the  sur\ival  of  distribution 
methods  that  use  labor  and  equipment  waste- 
fullv. 

Product  differentiation 

Product  differentiation  is  a  leading  means 
of  gaining  and  holding  a  preferred  market 
position.  To  the  extent  that  a  seller  can 
convince  con.sumers  that  his  product  Is  dis- 
tinct from  and  In  some  respects  superior  to 
others,  he  h.is  an  element  of  monopoly  in  its 
sale.  Successful  product  differentiation  eases 
the  necessity  of  competing  strictly  on  a  price 
and  quality  basis  with  competitors  of  ap- 
proximately equal  production  efficiency. 

Among  manufacturers,  brands  backed  by 
extensive  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
are  the  most  common  means  of  gaining  ac- 
cess to  consumers.  New  products  are  an  ef- 
fective form  of  differentiation,  especially  If 
they  are  genuinely  original,  useful,  and  not 
easUy  duplicated  by  competitors.  But  really 
new  products  are  not  easily  created,  and 
much  product  differentiation  consists  of 
minor  variations  in  Ingredients,  shape,  color, 
or  the  like. 

Food  retailers  strive  to  differentiate  their 
services    from    competitors'    by    advertising, 
giving  trading  stamps,  offering  prizes,  or  con- 
ducting games.    Special  sales  at  featured  low 
prices    are    essentially    promotions    that    tell 
little  about  the  prices  a  consumer  will  pay 
for  a  week's  food  supply.    Parking  space,  air 
conditioning,   and   attractive  stores  are  ex- 
amples of  differentiating  devices  that,  when 
widely    adopted,    provide    useful    services    to 
the  public.     Retailers'  brands  succeed  pri- 
marily  because   of   their   price    appeal,    but 
many  retailers  also  regard  private  label  as  a 
means  of  differentiating  their  stores. 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion  are  a  sig- 
nificant   reason    for    the    substantial    spread 
between  farm  and  retail  prices.    In  1964,  food 
corporations  spent  $2,172  million  for  adver- 
tising   (1.400    million    on   domestically    pro- 
duced  farm   products),   and   retailers   spent 
$680  million  for  trading  stamps.    For  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  If  not  for  each  firm  In  It, 
these  amounts  were  added  to  processing  and 
distribution  costs  and   became  part  of   the 
food  bill. 

Amounts  so  added  to  the  food  bill  were 
not  entirely  wasted.  Consumers  received 
premiums  and  other  things  of  value  for  trad- 
ing stamps  and  some  other  forms  of  sales 
promotion.  Advertising  helped  to  pay  for 
television,  newspapers,  and  magazines — and 
made  publications  costlier  to  produce. 
Whether  this  way  of  supporting  the  com- 
munications industry  is  good  economic  and 
social  policy  is  outside  the  scope  of  a  study  of 
the  food  Industry:  but  the  costs  added  to  the 
food  bill  are  a  reason  for  the  size  of  the  bill. 
An  unknown  but  substantial  portion  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  serves  only 
to  urge  consumers  to  patronize  firm  A  in- 
stead of  B,  or  to  buy  brand  C  Instead  of  D. 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  costs  thus  in- 
curred add  value  to  goods  purchased  by 
consumers.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
Individual  firm,  however,  the  expenditures 
are  warranted  to  hold  or  expand  sales  against 
competitors'  similar  efforts. 

One  function  of  advertising  Is  an  appro- 
priate charge  to  the  food  bill — dissemination 
of  Information  about  products   and  prices. 


Consumers  benefit  from  knowing  what  prod- 
ucts are  available,  where  they  are  for  sale, 
and  at  what  prices.  A  particularly  signifi- 
cant case  is  the  introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts, discussed  in  the  following  section 

Two  restraining  Influences  on  high  selling 
costs  te  'd  to  be  generated  within  the  food 
industry.  One  is  ihe  sale  of  retailers'  label 
products,  which  are  merchandised  wlth;n  the 
store  rather  than  by  extensive  advertising. 
Retailers  frequently  are  able  to  offer  com- 
parable quality  under  their  own  brands  at 
lower  prices  and  with  more  margin  for  them- 
selves. Competition  thus  given  to  advertised 
brands  is  keen  for  staple,  fairly  homogeneous 
products,  but  has  not  been  effective  for  a 
number  of  highly  processed  products. 

The  second  restraining  influence  is  the 
discount  food  store,  which  commonly  gives 
no  trading  stamps  and  eliminates  some  serv- 
ices and  amenities  usually  offered  by  Ev.ppr- 
markets.  Discount  stores,  operated  both  by 
chains  and  Independents,  are  Important  In 
some  local  markets  but  have  little  influence 
In  others. 

Consumer  grades,  and  to  some  extent 
standards  of  Identity,  are  another  restraining 
Influence,  although  not  one  arising  within 
the  industn,-.  The  widespread  use  of  Govern- 
ment grades  in  the  retail  sale  of  beef  has  been 
an  important  reason  for  the  small  amount  of 
product  differentiation.  Consumer  grading 
of  foods  is  much  less  extensive  than  would 

be  feasible. 

.Veic  products 

The  food  Industry  has  developed  and  suc- 
cessfully introduced  many  new  products  of 
undisputed  value  t«  consumers.  The  costs 
going  Into  market  testing  and  Initial  promo- 
tion for  some  new  products  have  been  high. 
as  chapter  9  makes  clear.  Gaining  rapid  ac- 
ceptance of  a  useful  new  product  is  bene- 
ficial to  consumers  and  hastens  the  develop- 
ment of  sufficient  volume  for  low  production 
costs. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  some  new  products 
to  pass  from  an  early  stage  in  which  prices 
and  promotion  are  high  to  a  later  stage  in 
which  promotion  and  prices  are  lower.  The 
second  stage  is  reached  when  similar  prod- 
ucts are  put  on  the  market  by  other  manu- 
facturers and  by  retailers  under  their  own 
brands.  Then  the  product  becomes  a  staple 
food,  and  consumer  grading  often  would  be 
feasible. 

If  price  competition  fully  asserted  itself  at 
the  second  stage,  the  overall  performance 
would  be  good.  But  some  products  show 
little  tendency  to  pass  from  the  first  stage 
to  the  second.  Even  for  products  long  on 
the  market,  prices  of  advertised  brands  often 
remain  well  above  private  label  prices.  In  a 
Commission  study  of  10  such  well-established 
foods  as  canned  peas  and  frozen  orange  juice 
concentrate,  retail  prices  of  advertised  brands 
averaged  21  percent  higher  than  retail  prices 
of  retailer  brands  of  generally  comparable 
quality.  Means  of  heightening  price  com- 
petition at  the  second  stage,  as  by  consumer 
grading,  are  desirable. 

The  proliferation  of  new  products  Indi- 
cates that  ample  Incentives  exist  for  product 
innovation.  The  opportunity  to  differenti- 
ate products  and  to  participate  in  a  rapidly 
growing  branch  of  the  food  Industry  has 
been  a  powerful  magnet  Inducing  firms  In 
staple  food  fields — dairy  products,  flour 
milling— to  diversify  Into  convenience  foods 
of  all  kinds. 

The  changing  nature  of  the  consumer 
market  both  Invites  and  makes  possible  a 
gradual  shifting  from  staple,  fairly  homo- 
geneous foods  to  highly  differentiated  foods. 
Emphasis  on  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
and  on  new  products  will  continue  to  In- 
creaie.  Retailers  may  use  their  own  brands 
lesa  ^exclusively  for  price  competition  and 
begfa  to  adopt  some  of  the  brand  promotion 
devices  of  the  leading  food  mantifacturers. 
Total  selling  costs  will  be  a  rising  part  of  the 
lood  bUl. 
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2.    EXCERPTS    FROM    CHAPTER     13,    PAGES    105 
AND    106 

Concentration    in    indimdual    fields    of    the 
food  industry 

There  Is  a  tendency  for  business  In  the 
several  fields  of  the  food  Industry  to  become 
more  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  firms  except  where  special  circum- 
stances prevail — for  example,  in  meat  pack- 
ing. In  neither  food  processing  nor  dis- 
tribution do  economies  of  operation  result- 
ing from  large  size  necessitate  high  con- 
centration in  national  markets.  The  United 
States  Is  fortunate  in  being  large  enough  to 
permit  both  high  efficiency  and  effective 
competition  In  foods.  But  as  Indicated  In 
chapter  12,  firms  tend  to  grow,  especially  by 
merger  and  acquisition,  well  beyond  the  size 
needed  to  attain  full  operating  efficiency. 
In  the  absence  of  restraint,  concentration  Is 
expected  to  Increase  In  vaoat  fields  of  the 
food  Industry. 

Concentration  of  purchasing  power  by 
food  retailers  Is  especially  significant.  The 
Increasing  market  orientation  of  the  food 
Industry  and  changes  In  the  organization  of 
buying  have  transferred  market  power  from 
processors  and  manufacturers  to  retailers. 
Prospective  developments  In  the  Industry  are 
likely  to  further  enhance  their  position. 
Increasing  concentration  of  purchases  re- 
stricts the  alternatives  open  to  suppliers, 
stimulates  compensating  concentration  on 
their  part,  and  weakens  the  effectiveness  of 
competition  as  a  self-resulatlng  device 
throughout  the  Industry. 

Concentration  of  much  of  the  food  In- 
dustry Is  not  yet  high  enough  to  Impair 
seriously  the  effeetlvenes,s  of  competition, 
and  we  do  not  suggest  di vesture  of  current 
holdings  even  where  concentration  Is  high- 
est unless  future  conduct  demonstrates  the 
need  for  It.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Internal 
growth  should  be  restrained  If  achieved 
fairly.  The  principal  danger  of  impairment 
of  competition  appears  to  be  merger  and 
accqulsltlon  by  dominant  firms. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  acquisitions  or 
mergers  by  the  largest  firms  In  any  con- 
centrated branch  of  the  food  Industry, 
which  result  in  a  significant  Increase  In  their 
market  sh;u-es  or  the  geographic  extension 
of  their  markets,  probably  will  result  In  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  believe  accumulations  at  buying 
power  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  com- 
petitive process  and  that  food  firms  should 
not  be  permitted  to  form  buying  groups 
representing  a  greater  sales  volume  than  a 
single  firm  would  be  permitted  to  gain  by 
merger  or  acquisition. 

An  urgent  need,  as  we  see  It,  la  positive 
action  by  the  regulatory  agencies  to  make 
clear  and  effective  the  policy  of  Congress  as 
declared  In  the  Clayton  Act,  and  we  favor 
development  of  guidelines  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  make  the  policy  specific  In  those 
food  fields  to  which  Its  application  Is  most 
significant. 

There  Is  at  present  no  regular  method  by 
which  responsible  Government  agencies  are 
advised  of  mergers  and  acqvilsltlons.  Neither 
are  the  regulatory  agencies  afforded  any  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  legality  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  before  they  are  effected. 
It  often  happens  that  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions are  completed  without  any  clear  Indi- 
cation of  the  Government's  position,  and  too 
frequenily  this  results  In  unnecessary  liti- 
gation. Moreover,  assets  may  become  Inter- 
mingled before  the  Goveriunent  can  act.  and 
If  divestiture  Is  ordered,  "unscrambling"  Is 
difficult  and  expensive.  If  advance  notice 
were  required,  safeguards  might  be  adopted 
to  avoid  Jeopardizing  legitimate  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

We  conclude  that  legislation  requiring 
some  form  of  premerger  notification  is 
desirable. 


The  work  of  the  regulatory  agencies  In 
dealing  with  mergers  and  trade  practices 
would  be  made  more  effective  If  firms  were 
to  refrain  from  objected-to  actions  until  a 
decision  was  reached  as  to  their  legality. 
Ill  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  give  the  regulatory 
agenciex  power  to  issue  temporary  cease  and 
desist  o-drrs,  to  be  effective  for  a  limited 
time  and  from  which  appeals  can  be  taken 
to  the  courts. 

3.    EXCERPTS    FROM    CHAPTER    13.    PAGES    109    AND 
110 

Services  to  consumers 
The  central  purpose  of  the  following  pro- 
posals is  to  provide  consumers  with  the 
choices  and  unbiased  Information  they  need 
to  get  the  most  satisfaction  for  their  money. 
Given  such  choices  and  Information.  Indi- 
vidual consumers  are  responsible  for  their 
own  decisions.  Collectively,  these  will  guide 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  by  the 
food  Industry.  Toward  this  end,  we  make 
the    following   suggestions: 

1.  Consumer  grades  should  be  developed 
and  required  to  appear  on  all  foods  for 
which  such  grades  are  feasible,  that  are  sold 
in  substantial  volume  to  consumers,  and  that 
belong  to  a  recognized  product  category. 

The  grades  should  prominently  appear  on 
consumer  packages  If  the  product  Is  ordinar- 
ily sold  in  such  packages  by  manufacturers. 
Except  for  foods  for  which  other  nomencla- 
ture Is  well  established,  the  grades  should  be 
In  the  form  A,  B,  C  ...  as  established  by 
the  responsible  Government  agency. 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  genuinely  new 
products  should  carry  consumer  grades  when 
first  put  on  the  market.  If  a  new  product 
becomes  widely  used  and  takes  on  an  Identity 
of  Its  own,  It  should  then  be  considered  for 
consumer  grading.  Nor  Is  It  Intended  that 
products  sold  In  highly  heterogeneous  or 
perishable  form  should  be  consumer  graded. 
In  our  view,  rigid  rules  should  not  be  laid 
down  in  this  field  but,  rather,  a  flexible  pro- 
gram of  consumer  grading  should  be  adopted. 

Although  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
suggestion  Is  to  Inform  consumers.  It  may 
also  serve  to  reduce  the  excessive  use  of  pro- 
motion, thus  contributing  to  a  better  per- 
formance of  the  food  industry. 

To  carry  out  the  program,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  be  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate consumer  grades,  determine  the 
products  for  which  they  are  feasible  and  re- 
quired to  be  used,  and  check  on  compliance. 
The  unit  charged  with  this  work  would  have 
ready  access  to  the  technical  skills  available 
In  the  Department.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  hearing  the  views  of  the  food  In- 
dustry before  new  grades  are  put  Into  effect. 

2.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  establish  standards  of  identity  for 
all  foods  recognized  by  the  public  as  belong- 
ing to  a  definite  product  category  and  for 
which  standards  are  practicable. 

Standards  of  Identity  define  what  a  given 
food  product  Is.  so  that  consumers  will  not 
be  misled  and  reputable  processors  will  not 
be  exposed  to  unfair  competition. 

In  numerous  Instances  where  either  stand- 
ards of  Identity  or  consumer  grades  are  not 
In  use.  it  would  be  practicable  to  give  con- 
sumers needed  information  by  requiring 
labels  on  processed  foods  to  state  certain 
facts  determined  to  be  especially  Indicative 
of  quality.  For  example,  butterfat  content 
and  overrun  (Indicating  the  air  In  the  prod- 
uct) are  important  measures  of  quality  In 
Ice  cream  and  should  be  shown  on  labels  as 
long  as  grades  are  not  used. 

3.  Packages  and  their  labels  should  assist 
consumers  in  gaining  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  contents  and  in  making  price 
comparisons. 

Thf-se  are  positive  values  for  consumers, 
to  be  sought  wherever  they  do  not  necessitate 
vmreasonable  cost.  They  are  distinct  from 
but  merge  Into  another  matter,  that  of  pre- 
venting   deception    through    packaging   and 


labeling.  We  urge  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  give  more  attention  to  this  area,  and 
we  favor  further  legislation  If  needed  to  give 
them  authority  they  lack. 

4.  A  centralized  consumer  agency  should 
be  established  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  by  statute. 

Such  an  agency  should  assume  the  pri- 
mary consumer  protection  roles  now  held  by 
other  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Department  of 
Labor,  etc. 

Although  such  an  agency  would  represent 
consumers  in  areas  other  than  food,  the  food 
industry  is  so  large  and  so  Important  to  con- 
sumers that  It  justifies  and  requires  this 
action. 

With  respect  to  food,  such  an  agency  should 
not  only  speak  on  legislative  matters,  but  It 
should  make  a  major  effort  to  educate  the 
consumer  to  play  a  more  Intelligent  role  In 
purchasing  food.  It  would  thus  effectuate 
our  earlier  suggestions  by  Informing  con- 
sumers as  to  grades,  standards,  and  packag- 
ing. Further,  It  should  educate  consumers 
In  the  more  efficient  and  economic  use  of 
food.  This  might  be  accomplished  through 
all  typ>es  of  media  and  by  use  of  the  services 
of  all  segments  of  the  food  Industry,  the 
country's  educational  facilities,  and  exist- 
ing organizations,  both  private  and  public, 
whether  local  or  national. 

Pino  Introduces  Food  Consumers 
Legislative  Package 

Congressman  Paul  A.  Flno,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  Republican  House  delegation  and 
senior  member  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  today  Introduced  a  package 
of  legislation  designed  to  help  the  American 
con.sumer  and  keep  food  prices  down. 

The  bills  Introduced  by  Mr.  Flno  are:  1.) 
to  deny  food  manufacturers  deductions  from 
taxable  federal  Income  for  advertising  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  ten  percent  of  their  gross 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  foodstuffs;  2.)  to 
establish  a  federal  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs:  3.)  to  provide  that  corp>oratlons  must 
give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prior 
notice  of  intent  t*  merge  (to  discourage  fur- 
ther mergers  in  the  ever-more  concentrated 
food  Industry);  and  4.1  to  require  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  draw  up  a  plan 
for  grade  labeling  of  foodstuffs; 

Mr.  Flno  based  much  of  his  legislation  on 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
Report  to  Congress.  The  Congressman  ac- 
cused the  Johnson  Administration  of  "run- 
ning out"  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  under  pressure  from 
the  food,  advertising  and  communications  in- 
du,strles. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  Congress- 
man Flno  told  the  House: 

"In  June  of  1966.  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  reported  to  Congress. 
The  Commission  told  Congress  that  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  advertising  and  other  forms 
of  promotion  Is  the  chief  cause  for  the  rise 
in  food  prices.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the 
dollar  volume  of  food  processor  advertising 
has  quadrupled  while  food  sales  have  only 
doubled.  Food  advertising  and  promotion  ex- 
penditures amount  tc  about  $5  billion  a 
year.  Advertising  accounts  for  10';-  of  the 
cost  of  most  foods  to  housewives,  but  in  the 
case  of  breakfast  foods,  advertising  com- 
prise.'; almost  one-quarter  of  the  cost.  The 
NCFM  found  that  in  1964.  the  twenty-two 
largest  food  manufactursrs  spent  an  average 
of  16.3 '"t  of  sales  on  advertising,  with  four  of 
them— all  breakfast  cereal  processors — sp>end- 
ing  about  20' ;  .  This  is  absurd.  This  adver- 
tising does  not  bring  about  price  competi- 
tion. NCFM,  said,  It  merely  tries  to  convince 
the  public  to  buy  "Toasty  Flakes'  at  an  in- 
fiated  price  instead  of  'Crispy  Flukes'.     Manu- 
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facturers  are  creating  food  wants  so  that 
they  may  satisfy  them.  It  Is  the  new  prod- 
ucts that  produce  fat  profits,  once  they  catch 
on.  not  the  humdrum  staples. 

'•My  limited  business  expense  deduction  for 
food  advertising  costs  would  curb  this  cycle 
of  w.iste.  At  present,  food  people  are  obliged 
to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  Just  to  pitch 
their  advertising  above  a  'noise  level'  of 
other  advertising.  A  limited  deduction 
would  reduce  the  noise  level  and  put  food 
advertising  costs  a  few  notches  lower  as  a 
factor  behind  food  prices. 

"The  Commission  also  told  Congress  that 
price  competition  in  the  food  industry  has 
declined  because  of  mergers  and  acquisitions. 
The  Commission  suggested  corporations  be 
required  to  file  notification  of  intent  to 
merge.  This  would  strengthen  anti-merger 
policy  and  reduce  unnecessary  litigation. 
This  is  my  second  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  think  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  establish  a  federal  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  I  stated  several  times  last 
year  that  I  thought  that  American  consum- 
ers ought  to  have  a  'spokesman'  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  labor  and  industry  do  in  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce.  The 
proposed  department  would  bring  together 
under  one  roof  the  present  spectrum  of  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  having  consumer  protective 
and  other  regulatory  functions.  My  con- 
sumer legislative  package  Includes  a  bill  to 
establish  a  federal  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  This  was  also  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

■Last,  but  not  least.  I  am  Introducing  a 
bin  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
draw  up  plans  for  a  'grade-labeling'  pro- 
gram, whereby  all  foodstuffs,  except  new, 
highly  heterogeneous  or  perishable  foodstuffs, 
would  be  labeled  by  grade  or  tj-pe  In  a  way 
that  would  distinguish  only  as  to  contents 
and  quality  of  ingredients,  not  as  to  matters 
of  taste.  The  idea  behind  this  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  type  of  advertising  and  pack- 
aging which  uses  terminology  like  'highest 
quality'  or  'superfine'  to  spur  product  sales. 
Grade  labeling  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
Impetus  for  extravagant,  price-boosting  ad- 
vertising. All  of  this  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  American  consumer.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  recommend  such  a  grade-labeling 
program. 

•In  a  few  weeks,  I  expect  to  introduce  my 
second  package  of  consumer  legislation, 
which  win  relate  to  regulation  of  commodity 
trading  and  price-fixing  International  com- 
modity agreements. 

"I  am  sorry  that  the  President,  ■(vith  all 
the  talk  he  Indulges  In  about  helping  Ameri- 
can consumers,  has  not  seen  fit  to  endorse 
any  of  these  much  needed  legislative  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Commission.  It  seems 
to  me  as  If  the  Administration  is  running  out 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
under  pressure  from  the  food,  advertising 
and  communications  industries." 

To   Market   We    Go    .    .    .   Like    Lambs    to 
THE  Slaughter 
(By  Ed  Dowling) 

Senator  Philip  Hart  (D,  Mich.),  a  little 
weary  after  his  four-year  struggle  to  reform 
the  packaging  Industry,  is  scouting  the  bat- 
tlefield, trying  to  decide  whether  it's  worth 
making  a  fight  In  this  Congress  for  grade- 
labeling,  or  even  If  any  meaningful  stand- 
ards can  be  set  up.  Should  the  senator  and 
other  legislators  decide  to  forego  the  chal- 
lenge, you  can  g^lve  some  of  the  credit  to  the 
food  lobby. 

Representing  the  canners,  freezers,  driers, 
millers,  packagers  and  bottlers  of  edibles, 
that  lobby  recently  spent  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mllUon  dollars  trying  to  prove 
that  when  products  compete  with  each  other, 
they  get  better  and  lead  to  lower  food  prices. 
The  money  wasn't  spent  on  disinterested 
gamesmanship,  *ut  rather  to  reach  a  politi- 


cal goal:  the  suasion  of  a  presidential  com- 
mission. 

In  1964,  ranchers  were  complaining  about 
a  sudden  plunge  in  the  prices  they  were  get- 
ting for  beef.  The  drop  was  all  the  more 
disconcerting  in  that  it  was  not  refiected  In 
retail  beef  prices,  which  continued  high. 
Cattle-state  congressmen  agitated  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  set  up  a  commission  to  study 
not  Just  beef  prices  but  the  marketing  of 
food  in  general. 

No  sooner  had  the  National  Commission  of 
Pood  Marketing  been  set  up  than  the  food 
lobby,  formally  known  as  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  decided  the  moment 
had  come  to  launch  what  food  lobbyist  How- 
ard Chase  has  called  "a  monumental  study 
of  the  way  competition  works' '  In  the  food 
industry.  At  the  outset,  the  Grocery  Man- 
ufacturers raised  some  $400,000  from  lobby 
members  and  quickly  hired  the  research  firm 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  along  vi'lth  a  num- 
ber of  economic  theoreticians,  among  them 
Professor  Jesse  W.  Markham  of  Princeton. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Slater  of  Michigan  State,  and 
Professor  Raymond  Bauer  of  Harvard. 
Later,  needing  still  more  money  to  complete 
its  magnum  opus,  the  GMA  put  the  touch 
on  TV  networks,  women's  magazines  and 
members'  advertising  agencies — all  of  them 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  food  adver- 
tising—for about  $225,000.  The  GMA  was 
fearful  the  President's  commission  might  un- 
cover something  In  food  marketing  that,  if 
made  public,  would  be  harmful  to  lobby 
members. 

Perhaps  another  cause  for  concern  was 
the  presence  on  the  commission  of  a  few 
veteran  champions  of  the  consumer.  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnusou  (D,  Wash.);  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D.  Mo.);  Elmer 
R.  Klehl.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Senator 
Hart.  .      ,  . 

But  if  there  were  consumer  protectionists 
on  the  commission,  their  presence  was  bal- 
anced by  Republican  Senators  Thruston 
Morton  o"f  Kentucky  and  Roman  Hruska  of 
Nebraska.  Democratic  Representative  Graham 
Purcell  of  Texas  and  William  Batten,  presi- 
dent of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

The  political  behavior  of  the  remaining 
seven  members  of  the  commission  seemed 
less  easy  to  augur.  If  these  seven  commis- 
sion members  could  be  swayed,  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  might  be  able  to 
transform  the  commission  report  into  an 
endorsement  of  the  status  quo  In  the  food 
Industrv. 

For  18  months,  from  late  1964  through 
January  1966.  the  President's  commission 
and  the  GMA  pursued  their  studies  Inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  The  GMA  had  in 
mind  a  definite  goal,  which  was  to  show  how 
competition  works.  The  Little  frm  went 
about  making  an  elaborate  mathematical 
model  of  the  Industry's  structure,  based  on 
case  histories  of  20  products  In  five  food 
categories.  The  case  histories  were  supposed 
to  demonstrate  how  well  the  products  filled 
consumer  needs.  Meanwhile,  according  to 
Lobb\ist  Chase  professors  under  contract 
were  "assigned  "an  examination  of  consumer 
sociology,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
how  the  food  Industry  develops  new  prod- 
ucts only  In  response  to  "the  genuine  needs 
of  the  changing  character  of  households  in 
our  society."  (An  example  of  such  a  prod- 
uct might  be  Kellogg's  Toasfem  Pop-Ups,  "a 
tart  with  delicate  crust  and  pure  fruit  filling" 
that  one  drops  In  a  toaster  to  warm  up.  The 
need  that  one  assumes  is  being  filled  by  the 
Pop-Ups  is  a  need  for  something  to  put  In  a 
toaster  other  than  bread.) 

In  a  scant  year-and-a-half  the  GMA  re- 
searchers managed  to  come  up  with  quite  a 
bit  One  of  their  surveys  produced  infor- 
mation to  show  that  "people  like  food  ad- 
vertising better  than  other  advertising."  As 
long  as  the  consumer  "likes"  food  advertis- 


ing, the  hypothesis  might  have  gone,  he  has 
no  right  to  gripe  about  paying  for  it. 

Early  in  1966,  the  GMA  turned  over  its  fat 
volume  of  researches  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Brandow. 
executive  director  of  the  President's  commis- 
sion. The  GMA  expressed  the  hope  that  its 
studies  would  be  of  some  assistance. 

When  the  food  commission's  first,  roughly 
assembled  draft  began  to  circulate  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  spring  of  1966,  It  appeared  that 
the  GMA's  exercise  had  been  acaoemlc.  for 
Indeed  the  draft  report  seemed  to  show  no 
Influence  by  the  GMA's  massive  study.  Let- 
ters of  protest  were  written  by  lobby  officials 
deploring  that  the  conclusions  being  drawn 
by  the  commission  were  contradictory  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  In  the  GMA  Little  study. 
Tne  GMA  began  circulating  among  its  mem- 
bers lists  of  things  to  say  to  the  press,  the 
public  and  to  politicians  In  eventual  con- 
gressional hearings,  in  refutation  of  the  com- 
mission's conclus:ion. 

During  meetings  of  the  commission  to 
work  up  a  final  draft  for  the  President,  mem- 
bers wrangled  over  the  proposed  recom- 
mendations, and  out  of  the  disputes  a  clear 
minorltv  emerged  that  would  not  endorse 
the  proposals  made  to  protect  the  consumer. 
In  this  minoritv  were  Senator  Hruska,  Sena- 
tor Morton.  Mr.  Batten.  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Representative  Purcell.  (The  Texas  Demo- 
crat made  an  eleventh  hour  attempt  to  take 
the  teeth  out  of  the  report  by  declaring  that 
the  commission  had  exceeded  its  mandate  In 
choosing  to  term  its  recommendations,  "con- 
clusions." and  therefore  had  stepped  outside 
the  law.)  Later  this  minority  was  Joined  by 
Rep.  Catherine  May  (R.  Wash.) . 

Weeks  before  the  commission  made  public 
its  report,  the  six  dissenting  members  rushed 
out  a  minority  report.  The  minority  scored 
a  public-relations  coup:  newspapers  were 
running  its  version  of  the  e\  ents  long  before 
any  mention  had  been  given  to  the  report 
Itself.  In  the  t«xt  of  the  minority  report — 
much  of  which  was  lilted  verbatim  from  the 
GMA  Little  study— and  in  the  language  of 
two  other  dissenting  statements  filed  by 
minority  members,  the  efforts  of  the  GMA 
finallv  bore  fruit. 

Although  the  minority  takes  the  majority's 
recommendations  to  task,  the  dissidents 
themselves  mak?  no  proposals  of  any  scope, 
other  than  watering  down  measures  pro- 
posed to  aid  farmers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Marketing  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  final  draft  of  its  report. 
"Food  from  Farmer  to  Consumer."  As  the 
food  lobby  had  feared,  the  report  damned 
food  advertising  as  wasteful,  urged  that  food 
companies  be  stopped  from  becoming  near 
monopolies,  and.  perhaps  most  radically, 
proposed  compulsory  federal  grade  labeling 
for  almost  all  foods  as  a  way  of  counteract- 
ing the  inunense  power  of  brands,  and  thus 
restoring  price  competition.  Under  the  com- 
missions  grade  labeUng  scheme,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  grade  all  but  a 
few  foods  in  which  hierarchies  of  quality 
cannot  be  established. 

Since  World  War  II,  retail  chains  have 
used  federal  grades  in  buying  from  whole- 
salers. This  voluntary  grade  system  was  set 
up  to  simplify  procurement  of  food  for  the 
armies.  Todav.  the  shopper  sometimes  gets 
a  glimpse  of  these  grades  on  beef  ("Choice" 
or  "Prime")  or  on  potatoes  ("US  No.  1"). 
But  few  chains  print  the  grades  on  their 
store-brand  processed  foods,  and  brsuid  man- 
ufacturers almost  never  do. 

In  the  compulsory  system,  the  top  grade 
pn  every  food  would  be  "A,"  unlike  the  cur- 
rent system,  based  on  century-old  whole- 
saler usage,  when  top  may  be  "Fancy"  or 
"Extra  Fancy"  or  "AA."  ("US  No.  1"  for 
example.  Is  second-grade  potatoes;  US 
Fancy"  is  first.) 

The  measure  would  drag  grades  down  from 
wholesale  to  retail  and  extend  them  to  the 
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gamut  of  processed  foods,  as  Is  done   In  most 
Western  countries. 

Now  why  does  such  a  simple  proposal 
trouble  the  food  processors?  Because  It 
would  knock  out  most  of  their  profits.  Most 
of  the  big  processors  sell  their  products  un- 
der two  labels,  their  own  and  retailers 
brands— the  so-called  "private  labels."  For 
example,  In  an  A&P,  a  can  of  A&P's  "pri- 
vate-label" peas  may  come  from  Del  Monte 
and  be  part  of  the  same  batch  as  the  peas 
under  the  Del  Monte  label  nearby  on  the 
same  shelf.  Usually  the  private-label  stuff 
sells  for  less  than  the  national-brand  stuff 
even  when  the  product  Is  identical.  (The 
brand  packer  is  forced  to  supply  the  retailer 
with  the  same  product  under  the  retailer's 
label  because  otherwise  the  retailer  might 
refuse  to  carry  the  big-brand  stuff.) 

The  private  label.  In  such  a  case.  Is  of  the 
same  grade  and  quality  as  the  big  brand. 
If  both  were  stamped  'Grade  A,"  people 
would  probably  buy  the  stuff  selling  for  less, 
and  the  price  of  the  big  brand  would  have 
to  be  lowered  to  stay  In  competition.  The 
'Grade  A"  alone  would  knock  the  stuffing 
out  of  the  advertising  for  the  big  brand. 
■The  brands  would  be  destroyed,"  said  a 
lobbyist. 

The  brands  may  go,  but  the  maniiiacturers 
would  survive  by  turning  out  the  same  prod- 
ucts and.  unburdened  by  the  heavy  costs  of 
advertising,  selling  them  at  competitive 
prices.  Grading  would  bring  down  the  prices 
of  both  the  national  brands  and  the  private 
label  goods  pegged  to  them. 

Predictably,  the  minority  fires  on  the  grade 
labeling  proposal,  blasting  It  as  a  "sterile  no- 
tion" that  would  "foster  static  uniformity 
and  inhibit  Innovation."  What  they  mean 
Is  that  grading  might  knock  out  attempts 
to  hoke  up  products  by  trivial  differentiation, 
such  as  the  new  slx-slded  French  Pry  ("Tastl- 
Fries")    being  put  out  by  General  Foods. 

Crying  "de  gustibus  non  disputandum," 
the  dissidents  claim  the  grading  won't  work 
because  grades  are  necessarily  subjective. 
As  evidence  that  compulsory  grade  labeling 
Is  Impracticable,  the  minority  cites  the  fa- 
mous applesauce  cjise.  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  brand  advertisers.  In  1959  Cornell  sur- 
veyed how  a  number  of  people  liked  apple- 
sauces graded  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Most  of  them  preferred  Grade  C 
to  Grades  A  or  B.  Ttils  finding  the  minority 
Interprets  as  a  priori  demonstration  of  the 
Impossibility  of  fixing  grades  In  accordance 
to  popular  tastes.  But  back  In  the  forties, 
when  Agriculture  set  up  its  applesauce 
grades.  It  sampled  constmier  preferences  to 
ascertain  what  should  be  Grade  A.  And 
brand  manufacturers  themselves  use  similar 
tests  In  developing  their  receipts. 

If  grade  labeling  goes  Into  effect.  It  won't 
have  much  bite  If  people  aren't  told  about  It. 
Unless  grades  are  publicized  by  the  govern- 
ment. It's  unlikely  that  brand  advertisers 
win  feature  them  In  their  ads.  (Retail  ad- 
vertising Is  another  matter.  Some  chains 
use  the  voluntary  grades  to  spur  sales  of  their 
private-label  goods.  Lost  summer.  A&P.  fore- 
shadowing consumer  awareness  of  grade 
labeling,  ran  an  ad  campaign  stressing  that 
Its  own  brands  are  all  "Grade  A.") 

To  tell  consumers  about  grades  and  about 
how  to  shop  economically,  the  commission 
urges  that  government  set  up  a  consumer 
agency  as  an  executive  department.  (Simi- 
lar proposals  have  been  advanced  from  other 
quarters,  notably  from  the  President's  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson.  Donald  Turner,  head  of 
the  antitrust  division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  has  proposed  government  testing  of 
consumer  products,  akin  to  the  work  per- 
formed by  Consumers  Union  and  Consumer 
Research,  two  private,  nonprofit  bodies.! 

Senator  Hruska  lambasted  the  consumer 
agency  propKDsal.  saying  that  "no  consumer 
cataclysm  demands  the  erection  of  another 
executive  department  to  give  home-to-mar- 
ket care  to  200  million  Americans." 


But  even  with  a  system  as  rational  as  com- 
pulsory grading  promises  to  be,  and  with  a 
government  department  to  make  It  effective, 
the  charisma  of  the  established  brands  wUl 
be  difficult  to  dispel. 

An  advertising  agency  was  dismayed  to 
find  in  a  recent  survey  that  the  average  adult 
can  only  remember  some  1.800  brand  names 
"In  unaided  recall."  Belief  In  brands  ha* 
been  promulgated  as  a  kind  of  lay  religion. 
A  Boston  housewife  was  reported  by  The 
New  York  Times  as  saying,  "As  prices  go  up, 
I  don't  go  Into  cheaper  brands,  I  Just  buy 
less." 

Although  the  value  of  a  brand  exlste  only 
In  the  minds  of  consumers  disposed  to  buy 
It,  the  brand-owners  count  on  constmier 
credulity  in  brands  as  If  It  were  money  In 
the  bank.  Witness,  for  example,  what  was 
claimed  In  a  recent  Supreme  Cotxrt  case: 
Borden  vs  FTC. 

The  case  arose  when  two  Ohio  reUll  chains 
complained  to  the  FTC  that  Borden  refused 
to  sell  them  private-label  stuff.  However, 
the  dairy  company  chose  to  argue  that  al- 
though It  supplies  the  same  condensed  milk 
for  private  labels  as  Is  sold  under  Its  own 
brand,  the  stuff  carrying  the  Borden  brand 
could  legally  go  to  retailers  at  a  higher  price 
because  "consumer  acceptance"  of  the  Bor- 
den brand  makes  It  worth  more  than  physi- 
cally Identical  milk  under  a  private  label. 
(In  other  words,  the  brand  Is  worth  what- 
ever the  consumer  Is  willing  to  pay  for  it.) 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  March  that 
the  Borden's  brand  adds  no  value  to  the  con- 
densed milk.  (The  decision  caused  ululatlon 
along  Madison  Avenue.)  But  IX  brands  have 
no  real  economic  worth,  they  continue  to 
have  an  almost  mystical  significance  for 
many.  A  beer  baron  once  said  of  his  brew, 
•The  customer  Imbibes  the  Image."  And  so 
it  Is  with  food. 

Among  those  who  find  such  Images  most 
palatable  are  the  poor.  A  food  industry 
spokesman  remarked  In  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment that  "the  poor  put  more  faith  In  brands 
than  does  the  rest  of  the  population."  Pos- 
sibly food  brands  are  status  symbols  for  poor 
families  who  would  be  better  off  buying  pri- 
vate label. 

In  a  decrepit  neighborhood  In  Brooklyn  the 
most  popular  Item  In  a  small  mom  Be  pop 
store  was  a  national  brand  of  dog  food.  Upon 
Inquiry  It  turned  out  that  dog  food  was  a 
mainstay  of  the  local  Indigents.  One  won- 
ders whether  they  would  have  bought  the 
stuff  had  they  not  seen  It  continually  ad- 
vertised on  their  TV  sets. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keUng  found  that  poor  people  pay  more  for 
food  because  they  shop  In  mom  &  pop  stores, 
(supermarkets  are  fewer  per  population  den- 
sity In  slums  than  in  neighborhoods  above 
the  poverty  line)  and  because  they  buy  In 
small  qtiantltles,  missing  out  on  whatever 
savings  are  possible  with  the  "large,  eco- 
nomy" sizes. 

Respectably  enough,  the  food  lobby  sug- 
gests the  poor  be  taught  how  to  buy  eco- 
nomically. Such  Instruction  has  yet  to  ap- 
pear In  the  ads. 

THE  PRICE  RIGGER  :  ADVERTISING 

Last  spring,  food  prices  for  the  first  time 
In  the  US  atulned  the  distinction  of  lead- 
ing the  Inflationary  movement,  in  a  reversal 
of  what  happens  In  classic  Inflationary  pat- 
terns where  food  lags  far  to  the  rear.  The 
food  prices  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  had 
climbed  by  6.2  percent  In  a  year,  twice  the 
rise  of  the  overall  CPI.  Since  last  summer, 
as  the  general  Inflation  has  gone  from  trot 
to  canter,  food  prices  have  begun  to  fall  be- 
hind the  classic  Indicia.  Momentarily  the 
curve  of  food  prices  seems  less  steep,  but  thelp 
upward  spending  movement  Is  bound  to  con- 
tinue; accelerated  price  rise  Is  now  built  Into 
the  structure  of  food  distribution.  Independ- 
ently of  flood,  glut  or  famine. 

The  Pood  Marketing  Commission  points 
out  that  the  excessive  cost  of  advertising  and 


other  forms  of  promotion  Is  the  chief  cause 
for  the  rise  In  food  prices.  In  the  past  two 
decades  the  amount  spent  by  food  processors 
on  advertising  alone  has  quadrupled,  while 
total  food  sales  only  doubled. 

LASt  year  the  processors  spent  more  than 
$2  billion  on  ads.  Another  billion  was  spent 
on  merchandising,  retail  advertising,  pre- 
miums and  push-money  (bribes  to  store 
clerks),  and  yet  another  billion  on  that  part 
of  packaging  wlilch  should  be  accounted  ad- 
vertising. (Over  $5  bllUon  a  year  Is  spent 
on  food  packaging.) 

Food  advertising  has  swollen  to  such  a 
volume  that  It  has  virtually  eliminated  price 
competition.  It  pushes  retail  prices  con- 
tinually upward.  Instead  of  competing 
through  price,  food  processors  compete 
through  advertising,  and  food  retailers  com- 
pete through  showmanship,  trading  stamps, 
free  parking  and  Muzak. 

As  If  In  echo  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  the  Borden  case,  the  NCFM  stresses 
that  promotion  adds  nothing  of  value  to  the 
product.  The  consumer  pays  higher  prices 
as  a  result  of  It,  and  yet  gets  nothing  In  re- 
turn other  than  free  TV  shows  and  the  like. 
The  NCFM  fotmd  that  In  1964  the  22  largest 
food  manufacturers  spent  an  average  of  16.3 
percent  of  sales  on  advertising,  with  four 
of  them— all  breakfast  cereal  processors- 
spending  around  20  percent.  (On  new  prod- 
ucts, promoUon  costs  may  exceed  sales  for 
the  first  year  or  so  in  the  marketplace.) 

Before  "the  publication  of  the  NCFM  re- 
port, no  government  body  had  ever  put  the 
linger  on  advertising  as  a  cause  of  Jacked-up 
prices. 

Advertisers  talk  about  the  need  to  spend 
enough  to  pitch  their  ads  above  the  "noise 
level,"  the  general  din  resulting  from  the 
heavy  volume  of  all  advertising.  Whenever 
a  new  product  Is  launched  the  noise  level 
rises,  and  with  It,  prices,  as  competitors  in- 
crease their  spieling  to  shout  down  the  new- 
comer. Up  through  the  din  the  prices  rise, 
behind  a  smokescreen  of  "specials,"  cents-off 
deals,  and  two-fers — momentary  Illusions  all, 
(If  a  retailer  loses  a  cent  on  a  special,  he  re- 
coups It  by  raising  prices  on  non-speclaled 
Items.)  Competing  through  advertising,  and 
thus  burdened  with  excessive  promotion 
costs,  manufacturers  and  retailers  forswear 
undercutting  their  competitors. 

As  If  In  antlclpaUon  of  the  commission's 
charges,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  had 
ready  a  theory  elaborated  by  one  of  its  con- 
sultants. Robert  D.  Buzzell  of  Harvard,  at- 
tempting to  show  that  In  the  "life-cycle"  of 
a  product,  advertising  paves  the  way  for  price 
competition.  According  to  Buzzell,  when- 
ever a  heavily  advertised  new  product  suc- 
ceeds In  the  marketplace,  small  processora 
and  retail  chains  rush  out  Imitations.  By 
getting  a  free  ride  on  the  advertising  already 
done  by  the  Innovator,  the  coattallers  can 
sell  their  knock-offs  for  less,  or  so  the  theory 
goes.  In  practice,  though,  the  coattaller 
usually  pegs  his  price  only  a  notch  or  two 
below  what  the  original  is  fetching. 

Professor  Buzzell  goes  on  to  claim  that 
promotion  costs  are  not  excessive  In  the  long 
run,  since  once  a  new  product  succeeds,  the 
heavy  advertising  expenditures  of  the  In- 
troductory period  ("Phase  1")  are  trimmed 
and  the  price  comes  down  proportionately 
("Phase  II"). 

The  President's  commission  states  flatly 
that  Phase  II  Is  seldom  reached.  Price  com- 
petition rarely  comes  Into  play  and  retail 
prices  stay  high.  Whatever  money  has  been 
spent  promoting  a  new  product  has  primed 
a  pump  for  high  markup  and  high  profit* 
throughout  the  product's  lifetime. 

Spinning  wobbly  In  the  wheelhouse  of 
Buzzell's  tinker-toy  model  Is  the  battered 
old  prayer  wheel  of  adraen,  the  claim  that 
advertising  is  the  primum  mobile  of  the 
economy,  that  without  the  demand  It  stimu- 
lates mass  production  would  be  impossible, 
JobB  fewer,  unit  coftts  higher  and  buying 
power  lower. 
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Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  price-lowering 
claim  often  held  true.  But  that  was  earlier 
in  the  century,  when  advertising  expendi- 
tures were  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  today, 
and  when  the  deluge  of  new  products  had 
not  yet  begun. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  multiplying  advertis- 
ing expenditures,  pro  bono  publicists  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  want-cre  lion  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  vaunted  American  standard 
of  living,  forgetting  that  SOL  Is  an  expression 
of  what  wages  and  salaries  will  buy.  In 
food,  at  least,  the  rising  prices  resulting  from 
hopped-up  advertising  tend  to  depress  the 
SOL.  since  wages  lag  behind. 

To  bolster  the  standard-of-Uvlng  claim, 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  association 
boasts  that  Americans  spend  only  18  percent 
of  their  Income  for  food,  down  from  23  per- 
cent In  1939.  As  General  Foods  president 
C.  W.  Cook  preened  In  a  statement  to  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine,  "We  must  be  doing 
something  right." 

Although  this  statistic  is  indeed  evidence 
of  a  rising  standard  of  living.  It  is  not,  as 
the  President's  commission  points  out,  "evi- 
dence of  superior  performance  by  the  food 
Industry."  It's  axiomatic  In  economics  that 
the  greater  the  prosperity,  the  less  the  share 
of  Income  spent  for  food.  In  fact.  It's  sur- 
prising so  much  is  still  being  spent  on  food. 
In  some  measure  this  may  reflect  substitu- 
tion of  steak  for  potatoes,  but  It  may  also 
reveal  the  ingenuity  of  food  processors  In 
wringing  a  number  of  wants  out  of  a  neces- 
sity ( food \ . 

Want-crcilion  Is  responsible  for  raising 
the  prices  of  all  food  products.  For  ex- 
ample, a  retail  chain  figures  It  can  make 
more  money  on  processed  foods  than  It  can 
on  raw  produce,  so  It  limits  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  raw  stuff  It  will  carry.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  con  of  the  produce  goes  up. 

No  economist  seriously  opposes  the  fact 
that  In  today's  economy  wants  are  created 
by  manufacturers  who  hope  to  satisfy  the 
wants  they  create.  Yet  the  food  lobby 
piously  claims  that  new  products  are  "de- 
veloped In  response  to  consumer  needs"  as 
ascertained  by  market  research.  (In  addi- 
tion to  sounding  out  markets  for  new  prod- 
ucts. It  is  also  the  task  of  "market  research" 
to  find  ways  to  overcome  any  consimier  re- 
sistance to  a  product  a  company  has  decided 
to  launch.) 

Profit  possibilities  are  much  higher  on 
new  products  than  they  are  on  the  old.  Kel- 
logg's  Applejacks,  a  cinnamon-flavored  corn 
cereal,  sells  for  more  than  twice  as  much 
per  ounce  as  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes. 

As  a  result  of  marketing  new  products — 
even  more  fanciful,  more  highly  processed, 
and  more  remote  from  basic  food — profits  of 
the  large  food  comf)anle8  have  been  rising 
through  the  past  decade  at  the  rate  of  7.3 
percent  a  year. 

The  market  for  staples,  plain  old  peas  and 
potatoes,  Is  fairly  saturated,  growing  only  In 
relation  to  population  gain.  Companies 
could,  of  course,  hang  on  in  business  by 
simply  supplying  the  growing  population. 
But  to  make  the  big  money  and  pump  up 
ever  higher  profits,  they  twist  out  new  prod- 
ucts. 

In  the  food-processing  Industry,  the  fail- 
ure rate  for  new  products  is  half  what  it  is 
In  all  other  industries. 


THE    BIG     GROW    BICCEB 

It's  part  of  the  contemporary  American 
credo  that  big  corporations  are  more  efficient 
than  small  ones,  that  they  can  make  and 
sell  their  products  for  less.  However  It 
may  be  with  heavy  industry,  this  asstimp- 
tlon  does  not  hold  true  In  the  food  Industry, 
where,  as  the  commission  report  points  out, 
there  are  no  further  economles-of-scale  to 
be  realized  once  a  company  has  reached  mid- 
dling size.  Yet  processors  In  several  food 
fields  Eu-e  well  on  the  way  to  monopoly. 
Campbell  Soups,  with  some  95  percent  of 
the  sales  of  prepared  soups,  Is  already  there. 


Borden  and  National  Dairy  (Kraft)  together 
sell  most  of  the  processed  cheese;  National 
Dairy  and  Com  Products  together  sell  most 
of  the  salad  dressing;  four  companies— Kel- 
logg, General  Foods,  General  Mills,  Quaker 
Oats— sell  over  85  percent  of  the  breakfast 
cereals.  Even  In  fields  where  monopoly  is 
a  distant  prospect,  as  in  "crackers  and  cook- 
ies'* or  In  potato  chips,  the  number  of  firms 
is  shrinking  as  big  corporations  take  over 
or  merge  with  other  food  processors.  Worse, 
some  conglomerate  firms — like  National 
Dairy  or  General  Foods— acquire  quasl-mo- 
nopoUstlc    positions   In    a    number   of   food 

fields.  ^    ^ 

The  high  costs  of  advertising  and  the  prob- 
lems of  getting  good  distribution  are  central 
factors  in  the  push  toward  merger.  Small 
comp;-.nie!--  can't  afford  the  costs  cf  advertis- 
ing on  television  and  in  other  media,  and 
without  such  coverage  they  find  it  difficult 
to  persuade  retailers  to  give  them  the  dis- 
tribution and  favorable  shelf  space  they  need. 

Big  advertisers,  on  the  other  hand,  get 
volume  dlscotmts  from  the  media,  and  so 
spend  less  per  pitch.  The  bigger  the  adver- 
tiser the  more  shelf  space  he  can  command 
from  retailers.  Once  an  advertiser  has  at- 
tained wide  distribution  he's  fairly  sure  of 
shelf  space  for  the  products  of  any  food  com- 
pany he  happens  to  buy  up — as  long,  of 
course,  as  he  keeps  up  his  advertising. 

Thus  advertising  helps  put  weight  on  those 
who  are  already  fat.  while  trimming  down 
the  number  of  firms  able  to  sur\'lve  In  com- 
petition. The  fewer  the  survivors,  the  more 
remote  any  possibility  of  price  competition. 

For  this  reason,  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  tirges  that  a  halt  be  called 
on  mergers  or  acquisitions  Involving  com- 
panies that  are  already  "dominant"  in  a  par- 
ticular food  field.  "Dominance."  by  the  com- 
mission's rule  of  thumb,  exists  If  a  company 
Is  one  of  four  or  fewer  having  half  the  sales 
in  any  one  food  field.  (The  criterion  is  clear- 
ly met  In  the  breakfast  cereals  Industry, 
where  four  companies  do  85  percent  of  the 

business.)  ^   ,    j       , 

To  make  it  easier  to  determine  who  s  doml- 
najit,  the  NCFM  proposes  that  companies  be 
required  to  report  sales  on  each  of  their  prod- 
uct lines.  The  minority  Insists  that  with 
modem  accounting  methods,  any  sort  of 
product-by-product  report  on  sales  is  Im- 
practicable. (It  also  protests  that  publica- 
tion of  such  Information  would  aid  a  com- 
pany's competitors.) 

To  prevent  oligopoly  from  becoming  mo- 
nopoly, the  commission  wants  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  line  with  the  Clayton  Antltrtist 
Act.  to  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders  on  any 
mergers  or  acquisitions  by  dominant  firms. 

THE  THEORY  OF  "St'BSTTrrTABILITT" 

The  Grocery  Manufacturers  declare  that 
sales  figures  are  no  measure  of  monopoly, 
or  oligopoly,  or  dominance.  They  argue  that 
every  food  product  competes  against  all  other 
food  products  for  the  consumer's  food  dol- 
lar: i.e.,  If  one  company  sells  99  percent  of 
the  canned  soup  in  the  US  it's  still  far  from 
monopoly  because  the  soup  competes 
against  every  other  existing  foodstuff.  The 
lobby  calls  this  notion,  "substltutablUty."  If 
a  housewife  wants  to  serve  Ice  cream  for 
dessert  and  finds  the  price  too  high,  she  can. 
according  to  the  theory  of  "substltutablUty," 
buy  pie  or  cookies  or  cake,  instead.  (This  is 
rather  Uke  saying  that  if  you're  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  new  car  and  find  the  prices  too  high, 
you  can  always  go  out  and  buy  yotirself  a 
bicycle.) 

As  evidence  that  high  concentration  doesn't 
exist  in  the  food  Industry,  the  minority  re- 
port points  to  the  fact  that  the  four  biggest 
companies  (General  Foods,  National  Dairy, 
Campbell's  Soup  and  Corn  Products)  had 
altogether  only  6.1  percent  of  the  total  food 
sales  in  the  US  in  1963.  (Sales  for  these 
companies  came  to  $4.7  billion,  out  of  a 
total  of  $77  blUlon  that  year.) 


After  examining  the  figures  on  p-ocefsed 
foods  for  that  year,  however,  the  President  a 
commission  pointed  out  that  the  four  big- 
gest companies  did  over  a  third  of  the  $11 
billion  business.  (Even  were  this  not  so.  the 
minority  sidesteps  the  commission's  point, 
which  Is  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  soup 
sold  is  Campbell's,  how  much  of  the  processed 
cheese   Is   National   Dairy's    I  Kraft]    and   so 

on.) 

There's  a  general  anxiety  throughout  the 
country  over  what  may  be  causing  higher  food 
prices  and  who's  to  blame  for  them.  Milk 
distributors  charged  with  collusion  blame 
dairy  farmers  and  drought.  California  fruit 
growers  blame  the  Jump  In  produce  prices 
on  the  government's  ban  on  b-acero  labor. 
Hugh  Marlus.  assistant  commissioner  of  mar- 
kets in  New  York,  attributes  the  higher  food 
prices  In  slums  to  exploiters  of  the  poor  and 
Ignorant.  Some  misguided  urban  politicians 
continue  to  point  the  finger  at  govern- 
ment farm  policy  and  price  supports. 

The  Secreury  of  Agriculture  believes  the 
fault  for  the  rise  in  food  prices  lies  net  with 
the    farmer   but   with   the   middleman.   Mr. 
Freeman   has  read  the   commission's  report. 
"Someone  Is  profiteering  along  the  line."  he 
said,  when  he  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  look  Into  the  matter  of  food  prices. 
Such   an   Investigation   may   seem   super- 
fluous In  view  of  the  voluminous  evidence 
already  assembled  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,    However,  the  press 
has  been  curiously  silent  on  the  NCFM  re- 
port, although  It  has  been  accessible  since 
early  July.     The  New  York  Times  and   The 
Washington  Post  have  duly  noted  the  fact 
that  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  along  with  other  media  they've  for- 
borne to  make  public  its  contents,  even  when 
alarms  over  high  food  prices  were  page-one 
stories.    Eleven  volumes  of  evidence  support- 
ing the  proposals  in  "Food  Prom  Farmer  to 
Consumer"  came  off  the  presses  of  the  US 
Government   Printing  Office.     The  findings 
were  Ignored  by  the  news  media,  although 
the  documents  were  in  demand  In  advertising 
and  food -marketing  circles.     Yet  the  com- 
mission's findings  and  the  proposals  based  on 
them  are  an  arsenal  for  any  legislator  look- 
ing for  what  Washington  calls  a  "people  is- 
sue." one  that  transcends  party  lines.     But 
If  a  champion  of  the  consumer  comes  forth 
to  pick  up  the  cudgels,  he  had  better  be  stal- 
wart.    Opposition  from  the  food  lobby  prom- 
ises to  be  Intense.     Enlisted  in  the  defense 
of  the  big  food  brands  Is  the  advertising  busi- 
ness— In  toto  and  wholeheartedly,  along  wltli 
Its  handmaidens,  the  mass  media. 


WASHINGTON'S  POLLUTED    AIR 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ad(iress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
revelation  that  Washington's  air  is  the 
fourth  dirtiest  in  the  Nation  is  really  not 
news.  However,  the  current  hearings 
are  succeeding  In  bringing  the  matter  to 
public  attention. 

The  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  at  work  on  our  area's  air 
pollution  problem  for  over  2  years.  I 
have  been  preparing  and  am  today  in- 
troducing air  pollution  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  substantially  pat- 
terned on  the  model  ordinance  drafted 
by  the  council  of  government.  Among 
other  things,  my  bill  would  prohibit  the 
burning  of  fuels  with  a  sulfur  content 
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above  1  percent.  Sulfur  dioxide  pollu- 
tion has  been  declared  by  public  health 
officials  as  being  at  a  dangerous  level. 
It  troubles  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  heatmg  plants,  appears 
to  be  a  major  contributor  to  this  problem. 
The  Government  should  clean  up  its  own 
house. 

The  model  ordinance  is  the  result  of  a 
lengthy,  comprehensive,  and  technical 
study  of  the  specific  air  pollution  prob- 
lems of  this  area.  District  and  suburban 
ofBcials  were  involved  in  the  planning 
process. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  Montgomery 
County  has  adopted  substantial  portions 
of  the  model  ordinance  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  complete  their  work  by 
adopting  the  sulfur  provision.  Prince 
Georges  County  is  also  beginning  to  act. 
We  in  Congress  must  do  our  part  by 
adopting  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Local  government  coopera- 
tion is  the  best  approach  to  solving  oiur 
area  problems. 

An  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  March  9.  1967 1 

WASHrNGTON'S    AIR 

Now  we  have  at  hand  the  means  of  deter- 
mining Just  how  serious  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  about  air  pollution.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  found  dangerous  concen- 
trations of  sulfur  dioxide  in  Washington's 
air.  Levels  are  consistently  above  those  suffi- 
cient to  cause  worsening  of  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, emphysema  and  other  chronic  respira- 
tory diseases.  They  are  In  fact,  at  levels  asso- 
ciated with  Impairment  of  respiratory  func- 
tions and  Increased  respiratory  disease  and 
death  rates. 

One  third  of  this  concentration  has  Its 
origin  In  the  heating  plants  of  the  Federal 
Government  Itself.  Another  major  contrib- 
utor is  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  The 
public  will  be  entitled  to  think  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  very  serious  about  this  whole 
problem  If  It  does  not  announce  measures 
that  will  stop  the  Government  contribution 
to  thU  health  hazard  within  30  days.  And 
having  stopped  its  own  contribution  to  the 
illness  and  disease  of  citizens,  it  can  then  try 
to  check  the  offenses  of  private  interests.  A 
national  Government  that  wittingly  and 
knowingly  continued  to  poison  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Capital  City  and  contribute  to 
the  illness  and  death  of  its  residents  would 
not  succeed  in  abating  pollution  anywhere 
else  in  the  country  The  situation  calls  for 
Immediate  action. 


FORTY-BILLION-DOLLAR  FOLLY? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  $40  billion 
for  an  antiballistic  missile  system  would 
provide  doubtful  security  and  perhaps 
would  be  utter  folly.  I  am  informed 
that  this  vast  expenditure  of  $40  billion 
would  provide  questionable  protection 
for  only  50  American  cities  and  possibly 
protection  for  only  25  cities.  What  then 
would  happen  to  my  constituents  and 
the  millions  of  other  patriotic  Americans 
In  the  thousands  of  cities  and  rural  areas 
throughout  our  country? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
cities  now  marked  for  protection  were  se- 


lected by  a  computer.  In  my  own  area 
only  one  city  has  been  selected  for  pro- 
tection. The  rest  of  us  are  marked  for 
a  fiery  and  sudden  extinction. 

Charleston  is  a  major  military  com- 
plex. It  is  the  chief  port  of  our  area.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  historic  city  and  should 
undoubtedly  have  the  very  highest  pri- 
ority for  security  from  atomic  attack. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  computer 
was  a  little  off  when  it  failed  to  include 
for  protection  the  $3  billion  atomic  en- 
ergy plant  near  Aiken,  S.C.  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  with  its  highly  skilled 
employees  who  reside  in  the  Aiken, 
North  Augusta.  Augusta,  Ga..  and  sur- 
rounding area.  I  believe  the  Aiken 
County— Horse  Creek  Valley— Fort  Ror- 
don-Augusta  area  with  its  huge  indus- 
trial complex  including  the  atomic  en- 
ergy plant  is  just  as  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  as  any  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  about  Columbia, 
the  capitol  of  our  State,  with  its  rail- 
way and  highway  networks  and  Ft.  Jack- 
son? Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  Greenville-Spartanburg,  with 
its  vast  textile  industry  so  essential  to 
the  defense  effort — an  industry  now  sup- 
plying our  boys  in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world  with  uniforms,  medical 
supplies,  parachutes,  and  other  essentials 
for  their  sur\'ival?  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
about  Charlotte,  the  largest  city  in  the 
two  Carolinas?  In  the  last  15  months, 
the  textile  industry  supplied  our  military 
forces  with  600.000.000  yards  of  textile 
materials.  What  about  the  Raleigh 
research  triangle?  What  about  Ander- 
son and  Clemson  University? 

Are  the  rest  of  us  marked  for  sudden 
extinction?  Would  Charleston  really  be 
protected  from  fallout  should  nuclear 
warheads  fall  on  Augusta.  Charlotte.  Ft. 
Bragg.  Columbia,  or  Savannah?  What 
would  happen  if  the  billion-dollar  electric 
generating  complex  on  the  Savannah 
River  was  left  unprotected  and  destroyed 
by  an  atomic  attack?  Would  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  water  suddenly 
released  flood  and  destroy  Augusta,  the 
atomic  energy  plant,  and  the  great  city 
of  Savannah  with  contaminated  water? 
The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  these  questions  about  their  homes, 
their  children,  and  their  cities.  They 
want  to  know  where  they  stand.  They 
want  to  know  who  is  expendable. 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  instead  of 
$40  billion,  the  cost  of  such  an  anti- 
missile system  could  be  well  over  $200 
billion  when  the  American  people  de- 
mand protection  for  every  section  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  purely  defensive 
missile  system  would  create  a  defense 
complex  in  the  minds  of  our  people, 
which  is  the  first  step  toward  defeat 
and  destruction. 

Centuries  ago  England  made  her  de- 
cision to  use  her  science  and  technology 
for  offense.  She  built  a  navy  that  con- 
trolled the  seven  seas  of  the  world  for 
generations  and  even  centuries.  A  small 
island  with  several  million  people — 
through  the  British  Navy — influenced 
for  good  the  destiny  of  the  entlrt-  world. 
British  art.  culture,  standards  of  living, 
Christianity,  and  representative  govern- 
ment were  spread  throughout  the  world. 
If  England  had  refused  to  use  her  science 


and  technology,  but  had  instead  built 
a  wall  around  her  borders  and  manned 
it  with  artillery,  England  would  not  have 
survived  and  the  United  States  as  a  great 
Nation  would  not  be  here  today. 

My  colleagues,  I  cannot  recall  any 
truly  great  nation  or  great  civilization  in 
the  history  of  the  world  who  built  an  im- 
pregnable defense.  France  placed  her 
hope  and  her  destiny  in  a  Maginot  line 
which  was  crushed  in  a  matter  of  hours 
by  the  offensive  might  of  Germany- 
parachute  troops,  panzer  divisions,  and 
dive  bombers.  Herman  Goering,  com- 
mander of  the  German  Air  Force,  proud- 
ly proclaimed  and  boasted  that  no  bomb 
would  ever  fall  on  Germany.  They  had 
an  antiaircraft  defense  that  could  not 
be  pierced.  Germany  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed by  American  and  British  air- 
power  raining  death  from  the  skies. 

The  military  history  of  our  own  Na- 
tion points  to  near  tragedy.  We  court- 
martialed  Billy  Mitchell  because  he 
warned  the  American  people  about  air- 
power.  When  Hitler  started  to  build 
panzer  divisions  and  fleets  of  bombers, 
many  of  our  leaders  did  not  believe  a 
bomb  could  sink  a  battleship.  Our  men 
were  still  being  trained  In  horse  cavalry, 
and  tanks  could  be  seen  few  places  other 
than  in  museums.  If  Japan,  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  had  had  the  same  in- 
dustrial potential  as  the  United  States, 
we  would  have  lost  that  war  in  10  min- 
utes. We  must  not  make  that  mistake 
again. 

Greece  and  Rome  developed  offensive 
instrumentalities  of  war  as  the  best 
method  of  defense.  Alexander  con- 
quered the  world  with  the  Greek 
phalanx.  The  Roman  legion  protected 
for  hundreds  of  years  Rome,  the  Eternal 
City  and  the  Italian  peninsula  by  offen- 
sive tactics  and  operations  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  great  wall  of  China  has  been 
pierced  many  times  by  invaders  and  con- 
querors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
not  only  the  best  way  but  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  protect  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can cities — not  just  a  few  cities — would 
be  to  develop  spacecraft  and  further  re- 
fine our  capabilities  to  destroy,  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  any  potential  enemy  any- 
where in  the  world.  A  deterrent  force 
is  our  only  real  security.  It  is  too  late 
when  the  bombs  and  missiles  begin  to 
fall. 

An  attack  base  on  the  moon  or  in 
space  will  provide  more  security  for  all 
of  us  than  a  missile  system  on  the 
ground  around  25  or  50  cities.  Stations 
or  bases  in  spa#e  that  can  control  the 
weather  and  currents  of  the  sea  might 
well  deter  a  madman  dictator  and  pro- 
vide peace  for  the  entire  world.  Space- 
craft capable  of  raining  atomic  warheads 
from  50,000  miles  in  space  could  be  an 
instrumentality  of  peace  for  all  mankind. 
Manned  bombers  and  fighters,  highly 
trained  pilots,  control  of  the  seas,  and  a 
highly  trained,  skilled,  mobile,  and  mod- 
em army,  and  Marine  Corps  ready  to  be 
rushed  anywhere  in  the  world  where 
they  might  be  needed — these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  sound  defense. 

It  Is  this  type  of  offense  that  could 
win  in  Vietnam.  It  is  this  type  of 
offense  that  our  Nation  needs  not  only  to 
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prevent,  but  to  meet,  future  "Vietnams" 
and  brushfire  wars.  And  it  is  this  type 
of  conflict  for  which  we  must  be  pre- 
pared as  well  as  for  any  nuclear  ex- 
change. It  is  this  type  of  hard-hitting 
offense  that  this  Nation  must  have  to 
provide  real  security  for  all  its  people. 
Russia  and  Red  China  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  a  questionable  and  perhaps 
outmoded  missile  defense  around  25  or 
even  50  of  our  cities.  Russia.  Red 
China,  and  Castro  Cuba  will  only  be  de- 
terred by  the  certain  knowledge  that 
their  homeland  will  be  completely  de- 
stroyed should  they  attack  the  United 
States.  

DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OP  1967 
Mr.     LAIRD.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  dairy  import  legislation 
which  is  a  revised  version  of  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  introduced  by  me  last  year 
and  again  on  the  first  day  of  Congress 
this  year.   As  we  all  know,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  all  of  the  authority  he 
needs  under  present  law  to  restrict  im- 
ports of  dairy  products  from   abroad. 
The  problem,  which  is  aggravating  the^ 
profitless  prosperity  that  is  plaguing  our 
farmers,  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  so  far  refused  to  utilize  the 
authority  he  possesses  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  gives  the  adminis- 
tration all  the  authority  it  needs  to  re- 
move one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  prof- 
itless prosperity  that  is  plaguing  our 
farmers. 

The  Secretary's  refusal  to  invoke  this 
authority  is  the  major  reason  for  my  re- 
introductlon  of  a  dairy  import  bill  today. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  a 
total  annual  import  quota  would  be  es- 
tablished on  butterfat  or  nonfat  milk 
solids  in  any  form  based  on  the  average 
annual  quantities  imported  during  the 
years  1961-65. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biggest  threat  to  dairy 
prices  today  comes  from  the  fantastic 
volume  of  dairy  product  imports  pro- 
duced abroad  under  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. 

Unless  something  effective  is  done  to 
ease  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  is  driv- 
ing our  farmers  off  the  land.  America's 
dairy  industry  will  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Today,  as  we  all  know  only  too  well, 
there  are  only  500,000  dairy  farms  in  our 
Nation  as  compared  to  almost  two  and  a 
half  million  in  1940.  If  this  trend  is  not 
reversed  or  halted,  an  adequate  milk  sup- 
ply in  this  country  will  be  .'seriously 
threatened. 

The  administration  already  has  im- 
posed quotas  on  Cheddar  cheese  but  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  disguised  Cheddar  un- 
fortunately are  not  subject  to  these 
quotas.  I  refer  of  course  to  Colby  cheese, 
for  example,  which  in  reality  is  Cheddar 
but  is  not  called  Cheddar. 
Mr.     Speaker,     America's     dairyland 


wants  no  special  favors.  All  our  dairy- 
men want  is  an  opportunity  to  compete 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  This  re- 
quires elimination  of  policies  w  hich  favor 
foreign  producers  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  farmers. 

Even  Communist  Bulgaria  can  ship 
Colby  cheese  to  New  York,  absorb  its 
production  and  transportation  costs,  and 
still  sell  it  on  the  American  market  at 
10  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  our  dairy 
industry  in  Wisconsin  can  produce  it. 

The  reason  is  that  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men must  comply  with  rigid  standards 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Wisconsin  Public  Health 
Service. 

Foreign  producers  do  not  have  to  com- 
ply with  these  standards.  These  stand- 
ards were  set  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  protect  the  American  consumer.  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
protection  from  American-produced 
dairy  products  as  well  as  foreign-pro- 
duced dairy  products.  Either  apply  the 
quotas  under  present  authority  or  re- 
quire foreign  producers  to  meet  the  same 
standards  required  of  Wisconsin  agricul- 
ture. This  is  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
course  open  to  the  administration  In  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  bring  about  congressional  action 
on  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967  unless  or 
until  adequate  measures  under  present 
authority  are  utihzed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


THE  LATE  MAJOR  GENERAL  VANIER, 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF  CANADA 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  the  privilege  of  ser\-ing  as 
chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to  the 
United  States-Canada  parliamentary 
meeting,  I  rise  to  express  our  grief,  and 
I  am  sure  the  grief  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  recent  death  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada.  Major  General  Vanier, 
who  has  served  his  country  with  dedica- 
tion and  with  great  patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Georges  P.  Vanier  represents  a  sad  loss 
for  our  neighbor  to  the  north.  General 
Vanier  was  the  first  French  Canadian 
and  the  first  native  of  Canada  to  serve 
as  Governor  General.  He  w^as  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  in  World  War  I. 
Some  40  years  ago  he  entered  upon  a 
record  of  continuous  service  in  behalf  of 
his  country'  in  the  international  field. 
During  World  War  n  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Board  of  Defense,  United 
States-Canada;  Canadian  Minister  to 
the  Allied  Governments  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  Canadian  rep- 
resentative to  the  French  Committee 
on  National  Liberation  in  London  and 
Algiers.     He  then  served  as  Canadian 


Ambassador  to  France  from  1944  to 
1953.  His  own  Government  as  well  as 
foreign  governments  honored  him  on 
numerous  occasions.  The  climax  of  his 
public  service  came  with  his  appoint- 
mer.t  in  1959  as  Governor  General  of 
Canada. 

Many  of  us  who  have  served  on  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  came  to  know  him  as  a  man 
of  breadth,  sensitivity  and  unbounded 
charm.  I  know  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  will  mourn  his  passing.  To 
his  lovely  wife,  sons,  and  daughter  I  ex- 
press the  deepest  sympathy  upon  this 
sad  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  in  expressing  my  sorrow 
upon  learning  of  the  passing  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada,  Gen.  Georges 
Philias  Vanier,  on  last  Sunday.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group.  I  have  had  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  love  and  respect  the 
people  of  Canada  have  had  for  their  Gov- 
ernor General.  General  Vanier  was  the 
first  Canadian  of  French  origin  to  be  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  State  for  Canada,  when 
he  assumed  that  oflBce  on  September  15. 
1959. 

To  Madame  Vanier  and  to  all  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  the  people  of  Canada.  I  extend 
my  most  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  on  this  occasion 
to  the  late  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
the  Right  Honorable  Georges  Philias 
Vanier. 

As  the  lone  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Vermont,  I  am 
proud  to  point  out  whenever  possible  that 
we  in  Vermont  have  a  happy  and  mutu- 
ally fruitful  relationship  with  our  good 
Canadian  friends  to  our  immediate  north. 
This  year  will  mark  the  third  year  that  I 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
member  of   the   United   States-Canada 
Interparliamentary  Group,  and  this  ex- 
perience has  given  me  an  even  deeper 
insight    into    the    outstanding    leaders 
who  guide  the  great  countr>'  of  Canada. 
General  Vanier  was  certainly  such  a 
leader.     His  militar>'   accomplishments 
were  distinguished,  and  as  a  diplomat, 
he  served  his  country  brilliantly.     His 
death  is  a  great  loss  for  Canada,  and 
we  in  Vermont  and  the  United  States 
share  with  our  friends  to  the  north  the 
heartfelt  grief  which  his  passing  brings. 
Mr.      MURPHY      of      Illinois.       Mr. 
Sneaker,  I  join  in  the  splendid  tribute 
paid  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passing  of  the  Right  Honorable  Georges 
P.    Vanier,    the    Governor    General    of 
Canada.    As  a  member  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Can- 
ada-United   States    Interparliamentary 
Group  meetings,  I  know  the  esteem  and 
affection  in  which  the  Canadian  people 
held  the  Governor  General.     He  was  a 
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distinguished  military  officer,  a  superb 
diplomat,  and  a  skilled  administrator.  It 
is  most  regrettable  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  participate  in 
the  festivities  planned  for  later  this 
year  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
Canadian  confederation.  It  would  have 
been  a  fitting  climax  to  the  career  of  one 
of  Canada's  most  distinguished  sons  who 
gave  more  than  a  half  century  of  service 
to  his  country.  Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me 
in  our  expressions  of  deepest  sympathy 
to  Ladv  Vanier.  their  sons,  and  daughter. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  for  asking 
time  that  some  of  us  may  pay  a  word  of 
tribute  to  one  of  Canada's  foremost 
citizens.  The  death  of  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  the  Right  Honorable 
Georges  P.  Vanier,  is  a  sad  day  for 
Canadians.  Not  only  his  native  Canada 
but  many  foreign  governments  recog- 
nized his  services  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  justice:  they  paid  him  many 
honors  durins;  his  long  and  full  life.  A 
lawyer,  a  soldier,  a  diplomat,  and  a 
statesmar.— in  each  of  these  callings  he 
ser%-ed  his  Nation  and  his  fellow  citizens 
with  distinction.  The  climax  to  his 
career  came  in  1959  with  his  appointment 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  the  first 
Canadian  and  the  first  Canadian  of 
French  extraction  to  hold  that  exalted 
position.  As  one  who  has  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  Canadian  Par- 
liamentarians over  the  years  I  can  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  loss  which  the 
Canadian  people  feel.  Mrs.  Johnson 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  our  numerous  Canadian  friends 
on  this  occasion. 


INTRODUCING  A  BILL  TO  MAKE 
ALL  BRAIDED  MATERIAL  UNI- 
FORMLY SUBJECT  TO  A  42. 5 -PER- 
CENT AD  VALOREM  RATE  OF 
DUTY 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
foreign  dominance  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket is  a  fear  that  casts  its  shadow  over 
many  of  our  domestic  industries.  How- 
ever, for  the  braided  rug  Industry,  it  is 
a  stock  reality  that  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  this  important  domestic 
industry. 

At  this  moment,  foreign  manufactur- 
ers of  braided  rugs  dominate  over  75 
percent  of  the  domestic  market. 

Since  1960,  imports  of  braided  rugs 
have  doubled  and  continue  to  rise,  show- 
ing a  30 -percent  increase  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1966. 

What  is  most  disturbing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  the  assertion  by  the  domestic  braided 
rug  industry  that  95  percent  of  these 
Imports  enter  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  in- 
tended through  a  loophole  in  our  tariff 
laws.  This  loophole,  which  resulted 
from  an  unappealed  U.S.  Customs  Court 


decision  rendered  23  years  ago,  enables 
foreign-made  braided  rugs  to  be  im- 
ported as  tubular  mats  at  a  much  lower 
duty  rate. 

In  ascertaining  whether  a  tubular 
braided  sheath  around  a  filler  core  was 
truly  a  braid,  two  of  the  three  Customs 
Court  judges  In  this  liighly  disputed 
decision  held  that  it  was  not  a  braid 
t>ecause  the  braided  outer  covering  of  the 
material  never  had  a  separate  existence 
as  tubular  braid.  However,  both  of 
these  judges  conceded  that  the  tubular 
outer  covering,  without  the  core  or  filler, 
would  be  braid.  And  the  tiiird  judge,  in 
a  vigorous  dissent,  held  that  if  the  cov- 
ering would  be  braid  if  removed  or  sep- 
arated from  the  core  or  filler,  then  it 
answered  all  the  requirements  for  braids 
under  the  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  braided  rugs  are  made 
either  of  a  braided  material  without  a 
core  or  of  a  material  consisting  of  a 
braided  tube  with  a  core.  However,  both 
types  of  braid  are  made  on  a  braiding 
machine  and  both  types  of  rugs  are 
identical  in  outward  appearance  and  are 
referred  to  in  the  trade  as  braided  rugs. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Customs  Court  decision,  the 
first  type  of  rug — without  a  core — is 
subject  to  duty  under  the  tariff  laws  at  a 
single  rate  of  duty,  presently  at  42  Vz 
percent  ad  valorem;  while  the  second 
type — with  a  core — is  dutiable  at  var- 
ious rates  depending  on  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  at  present  about 
16  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  1959  on  this  matter  the  Com- 
mission stated: 

From  the  tariff  standpoint,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  different  treatment  of  the  two 
types  of  rugs  solely  because  of  the  differ- 
ence In  the  braid  used. 

Why  must  we  allow  this  inequity  to 
continue?  Why  must  we  allow  rugs  tiiat 
are  sold  in  our  domestic  market  as 
braided  rugs  to  be  imported  as  tubular 
mats  thus  subject  to  16  percent  ad  valo- 
rem rate  of  duty  rather  than  42.5  percent 
ad  valorem  which  would  apply  had  they 
been  properly  classified? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  that  would  remove  this  inequity 
by  making  all  braided  material — with  or 
without  a  core  or  filler — uniformly  sub- 
ject to  a  42.5-percent  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty. 

I  rise  today  in  an  effort  to  gain  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  removing 
this  inequity  in  our  tariff  laws  that 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  do- 
mestic braided  rug  industr>-.  I  ask  their 
support  of  my  bill  which,  if  enacted,  will 
allow  our  domestic  industry  to  fairly 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
our  domestic  market.  I  am  not  seeking 
.special  treatment  for  our  domestic 
braided  rug  industry.  I  am  simply  ask» 
ing  for  fair  treatment  through  more 
equitable  tariffs. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  my  colleagues 
from  Rhode  Island  Senators  Pastore  and 
Pell,  must  not  be  passed  on  to  the  91st 
Congress  for  action.  We  must  act  upon 
it  now  for  the  matter  has  lingered  on 
too  long  and  at  too  great  a  price  to  our 
domestic  producers.        -> 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  cochairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Oi-ganization 
of  the  Congress,  Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  act  on  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  on  this  committee  for 
almost  2  years  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
evei->'  Member  of  Congress  has  had  op- 
portunity to  express  his  views  and  to 
evaluate  critically  recommendations  con- 
tained in  our  final  report.  I  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  U.S.  Senate  made  the  Re- 
organization Bill  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness this  session  of  Congress.  I  remind 
them  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Senate 
passed  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  75-9, 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  although 
there  were  some  amendments,  none  sub- 
stantially altered  the  basic  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee.  I  am  aware 
that  for  some  Members  the  bill  may  go 
too  far;  for  others  not  far  enough,  but 
I  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  take 
prompt  action  and  report  this  bill  to 
the  floor  so  that  we  can  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  that  many  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  reorganization  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  are  measures  that 
will  substantially  improve  and 
strengthen  the  Congress.  I  am  confident 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  will  approve  these  provisions, 
and  frankly,  the  sooner  we  approve  them 
the  sooner  we  can  implement  them  and 
get  started  in  the  direction  of  major  con- 
gressional refonn. 

The  Nation  awaits  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 
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REMARKS  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
OF  REPUBLIC  OF  GUINEA  AT 
LUNCHEON  IN  HIS  HONOR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  an  address  by  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  host  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  His 
Excellency  Louls-Lansana  Beavogul, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Guinea.  Among  the 
many  distinguished  guests  were  Chair- 
man Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Congresswoman 
Frances  P.  Bolton,   ranking   minority 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer 
n.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa. 

The  remarks  of  Minister  Beavogm  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  made  a 
profoimd  impression  on  all  present  and 
are  worth  the  reading  by  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  especially  by  those 
interested  in  the  continuing  development 
of  cordial  and  understanding  relations 
Mfitb.  the  new  nations  of  Africa.  Min- 
ister Beavogui's  remarks  follow: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  dear 
friends,  for  me,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  and  for  my 
friends.  Ambassador  Bangoura  Karim  and 
Mr.  Bangoura  Mohamed  Kassory,  Director 
General  of  Cooperation.  It  Is  a  signal  honor 
to  be  your  guests  today  here  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatlves,  which  Is  one  of  the  high 
places  symbolizing  what  Is  dearest  to  our  peo- 
ples: freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  name  of  President 
Ahmed  S^kou  Tour6  and  the  people  of 
Guinea,  I  salute  you.  the  friend  of  Guinea 
and  of  Africa.  Your  Interest  In  the  African 
Continent  Is  not  something  new.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  Conference  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity,  following  the  signing 
of  the  Charter  of  Unity  at  Addis  Ababa,  we 
proudly  noted  your  remarks,  the  favorable 
tenor  of  which  was  most  encouraging  to  our 
Continent.  Eloquently,  and  with  objective 
sincerity,  you  characterized  the  new  born 
African  Charter  as  follows:  "Strength 
through  unity  and  maturity  expressed  In 
mutual  understanding."  And  you  added  at 
once  that  you  considered  that  document  as 
"one  of  the  most  Important  In  History."  On 
this  vital  point,  history  will  patiently  but 
surely  bear  your  prophecies  out.  For  today.  In 
spite  of  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  unity  In  Africa  Is  making  Its  way.  each 
day  bringing  peoples  and  States  only  recent- 
ly divided  by  colonial  systems  a  little  closer 
together. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea,  which  was  the 
first  Territory  of  the  French  Colonial  Em- 
pire In  West  Africa  to  accede  to  total  Inde- 
pendence, as  the  United  States  was  the  first 
country  In  the  British  Colonial  Empire  to 
seize  Its  independence  and  freedom,  Is  proud 
to  be  building  Its  future  In  cooperation  with 
your  great  country. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  Guinea  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  to  establish : 

1.  A  nation  composed  of  the  ethnic  groups 
which,  all  durmg  the  colonial  period  had 
nothing  In  common  but  their  condition  of 
having  no  sovereignty  of  any  kind,  and.  In 
order  to  face  their  future,  nothing  but  the 
struggle  which  they  had  carried  on  In  order 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  colonialism. 

2.  The  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
Independence  of  the  country,  accompanied 
with  cooF>eration  with  all  the  States  that 
recognize  Guinean  sovereignty  and  that  ac- 
cept such  cooperation,  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
in  every  field. 

What  makes  the  Guinean  regime  distinct 
from  many  other  regimes  set  up  In  Africa,  in 
fact,  is  the  primacy  which  it  accords  to  the 
laying  of  solid  national  foundations,  some- 
thing which  colonial  rule  has  never  fostered, 
nor  even  allowed.  The  progress  achieved  Is 
encouraging;  for  tribalism,  regionalism,  and 
religious  conflict  no  longer  exist  in  Guinea. 
Even  though  a  few  individuals  may  continue 
to  be  Influenced  by  considerations  relating  to 
tribalism  or  reglonallam,  no  organized  con- 
flicts, no  collective  movements  are  any  longer 
manifest  In  Guinean  political  life.  The 
Independence  which  we  seek  to  strengthen  Is 
bound  up  with  the  stability  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  structures  of  the  nation. 
Independence  Is  lor  the  people,  not  against 
the  people.    Thaf  Is  why  all  IrUtlatlve  Is  left 


to  our  people,  and  why  the  determination  of 
national  policy  rests  upon  their  will. 

The  democratic  character  of  our  regime 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  any 
Ideology  other  than  that  which  would  have 
our  people  feel  confidence  in  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  consider  themselves  the  sole 
architects  of  their  welfare.  This  means  that 
all  foreign  aid,  whatever  its  volume,  is  recog- 
nized as  useful,  of  course;  but  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  means  which  our  people  intend 
to  use  in  order  to  ensure  their  rapid  de- 
velopment. And  this  policy  Is  none  other 
than  a  policy  of  complete  responsibility  for 
all  the  needs  of  our  future.  It  can  be  said 
that  Guinea  has  one  or  another  characteristic 
In  common  with  one  or  another  country  In 
one  of  the  world  blocs.  But  it  can  never  be 
said  that  Guinea  is  aligned  with  any  other 
country,  or  espouses  the  political,  economic, 
or  cultural  concepts  of  any  other  country. 
Our  structures  are  original  because  our  peo- 
ple are  always  consulted  on  their  form  and 
operation.  And  since  the  Infiuence  of  out- 
side ideologies  affects  only  a  minority,  the 
usual  effect  of  the  democratic  character  of 
the  regime,  which  brings  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  Into  the  planning  and  discus- 
sion of  policy  and  into  all  decisions  affecting 
the  Nation,  has  been  that  in  such  decisions 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  taken  more  Into  account. 

In  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  chosen  non- 
alignment,  and  we  truly  desire  to  remain 
non-aligned.  If  Africa  remains  truly  Inde- 
pendent and  non-aligned,  we  think  that  It 
may  make  a  more  positive  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  and 
fruitful  cooperation  between  all  parts  of 
the  world,  without  regard  to  political  and 
philosophical  ideology.  That  Is  our  pro- 
found conviction,  reflected  in  our  Interna- 
tional activity.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  policy; 
but  it  is  not  always  properly  understood, 
and  the  effects  of  It  are  not  always  favorable 
to  us. 

We  have  never  refused  partnership  with 
private  capital  in  our  economic  development. 
We  consider  such  partnership  possible,  and 
even  desirable;  for  It  may  enable  vis  to  have 
at  our  disposal  the  Industrial  and  financial 
means  to  Increase  national  production  In 
every  sector.  In  this  vitally  Important  field, 
I  shall  cite  three  examples : 

1.  The  FRIA  Aliunlna  complex,  eighth 
largest  in  the  world  In  production  (520,000 
metric  tons  per  year).  Is  a  completely  pri- 
vate business,  which  has  been  operating  sat- 
isfactorily since  Its  completion  In  1960. 
Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  to  expand 
the  Installations  and  Increase  production  to 
720,000  metric  tons  per  year.  A  private 
American  company,  OUn  Mathleson,  holds 
48.5  per  cent  of  the  shares,  or  a  majority. 

2  The  BOKE  Bauxite  mining  project, 
whose  production  will  total  5,000,000  metric 
toils  per  year  by  1970,  Is  an  almost  ex- 
clusive partnership  between  the  Government 
of  Guinea  and  the  large  American  com- 
panies, Alcan,  Alcoa,  and  Harvey.  Our  friend 
Keith  Linden.  Vice  President  of  Harvey  Alu- 
minum, who  Is  here,  may  bear  witness  to  the 
extent  to  which  our  relations  with  him,  with 
his  Company,  and  with  the  other  American 
partners,  are  trustful  and  fruitful. 

3.  Mack  motor  vehicle  assembly  plant: 
Guinea  Is  also  associated  with  Mack,  one  of 
the  largest  American  automotive  vehicle 
companies.  Its  plants  at  Conakry  are  now 
operating  In  the  best  conditions,  assembling 
trucks,  doing  repair  work,  and  training 
Guinean  personnel. 

We  should  like  to  thank  all  of  you  here. 
In  the  name  of  President  Ahmed  S^kou 
Tour^  and  the  people  of  Guinea,  for  the  con- 
tinuing and  sympathetic  support  which  you 
have  lent  to  thejcompletlon  of  these  projects, 
the  success  ot/whlch  will  arouse  consider- 
able InteresCabroughout  Africa  in  the  op- 
portunities for  fruitful  cooperation  between 
otu-  young  Nations  and  large  private  Ameri- 
can companies. 


The  facts  which  I  have  Just  set  forth  bear 
witness  to  the  cooperative,  fruitful  nature  of 
our  bilateral  relations  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years  and  to  the  mutual  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  each  State 
in  the  conduct  of  those  relations. 

Whatever  lack  of  understanding,  mlsxm- 
derstandlngs.  and  incidents  may  arise  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  they  are,  in  the  end, 
always  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  means  of 
open,  frank,  and  thorough  discussions. 

The  support  which  you  here  have  already 
lent  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  continue  to  lend,  indisputably  re- 
mains the  best  guarantee  of  the  vitality  of 
these  relationships. 

In  the  name  of  Guinea,  I  wish  to  thank, 
first  of  all,  you  personally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  then,  the  honorable  members  of  yoiur 
Committee,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

ADOPTION     OF    AFRICAN     CONSTITUTION     AN 
EVENT     IN     HISTOKY 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  His  Excellency  Louls- 
Lansana  Beavogul,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  graciously  has 
referred  to  my  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
first  conference  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  my  address  on 
May  29,  1963,  speaking  under  a  special 
order,  with  the  able  and  -distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen]  presiding,  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date: 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Madam  Speaker, 
what  recently  happened  in  Africa  was  an 
event  in  history.  I  am  confident  that  when 
time  has  brought  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
world-reshaping  movements  and  decisions  of 
the  period  in  which  we  live,  the  conference 
at  Addis  Ababa  will  hold  a  high  place  in 
historical  significance.  It  well  may  mark  the 
emergence  of  the  contmeni  of  Africa  as  a 
world  pwwer,  somewhat  to  be  compared  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  loosely 
bound  our  States  together  during  the  Revol- 
utionary War  and  the  critical  period  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that 
perfected  our  Union. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  and  speaking,  I  am  sure,  for  all  its 
members,  I  warmly  congratulate  the  parUcl- 
ptants  in  this  historic  conference,  commend 
them  for  their  dedication  to  their  task  and 
their  statesmanlike  restraint  In  avoiding 
temporary  matters  of  controversial  differ- 
ences while  mapping  the  blueprint  of  the 
common  interests  and  endeavors  of  all  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  mighty  continent 
of  Africa. 

In  the  Charter  of  African  Unity,  signed  by 
the  leaders  of  Africa  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  May  26  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
Africa  has  given  today's  world  a  glimpse  of 
tomorrow's  Africa. 

In  this  charter  the  nations  of  Africa  have 
established  an  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

By  this  charter  they  have  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  a  strong,  free,  democratic  and  uni- 
fied continent  composed  of  nations  that  have 
pledged  to  respect  the  rights  of  one  another, 
while  accepting  their  responslblUty  to  one 
another  and  toward  other  nations. 

The  signing  of  the  Charter  of  African 
Unity  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  ever  assembled  In  modem 
times.  After  several  years  of  hard  prepara- 
tion by  themselves  and  their  ofBclals  at  bilat- 
eral, mtUtllateral,  and  regional  meetings,  an 
Emperor,  a  Crown  Pr'nce.  19  Presidents.  6 
Premiers,  and  3  Foreign  Ministers — the  lead- 
ers of  30  African  States  containing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  people — gathered  to- 
gether in  Addis  Ababa. 

At  this  conference,  Africa's  leaders  suc- 
ceeded In  reconciling  the  views  of  the  bold 
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and  the  timid  to  arrive  at  a  common  ground 
for  mutual  cooperation  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  democratic,  progressive  and  unified 
Africa  by  establishing  the  Organization  of 
African  unity. 

The  leaders  of  Africa  have  said  this  is  but 
the  first  step  toward  a  unified  Africa.  But,  it 
it  is  a  giant  step — one  deserving  our  ap- 
plause, support  and  understanding. 

AFRICA'S  POLITICAL  MATURITY 

In  creating  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  Africa's  leaders  have  demonstrated  a 
political  maturity  of  the  highest  order.  It  l.s 
an  answer  most  convincing  to  those  who 
tend  to  regard  the  nations  of  Africa  as  less 
poUtically  mature,  less  possessed  of  the  expe- 
rience necessary  to  effective  international  co- 
operation than  the  more  sophisticated  devel- 
oped countries  who  too  seek  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  through  one  form 
of  unity  or  another. 

Those  who  gathered  at  Addis  Ababa  were 
able  to  set  aside  the  dramatic  rhetoric  which 
creates  headlines,  but  often  little  else,  to  re- 
ject the  use  of  the  conference  as  a  platform 
from  which  to  advance  special  interests  in 
favor  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  Africa. 
They  have  declined  to  place  emphasis  on  ora- 
tory as  an  instrument  to  Influence  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  instead  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  others. 

They  have  pledged  their  allegiance  to 
certain  basic  principles  but  publicly  acknowl- 
edged their  own  failure  always  to  live  up  to 
these  principles.  They  have  rededicated 
themselves  to  helping  in  the  achievement  of 
indejjendence  for  all  who  would  be  inde- 
pendent, but  have  recognized  that  Inde- 
pendence is  no  end  In  itself;  that  without 
economic  and  social  development  there  can 
be  no  lasting  political  Independence  and  that 
this  Independence  will  only  be  achieved 
through  Joint  action  and  mutual  cooperation 
of  a  kind  that  accepts  a  self-responslblllty 
for  Its  achievement. 

AH  of  this  Is  reflected  In  the  charter 
signed  at  Addis  Ababa.  This  doc\iment  is 
significant  because  it  embodies  the  desires 
and  the  efforts  of  Africans  to  meet  Africa's 
needs  and  aspirations.  It  is  an  example  of 
truly  Independent  action,  formulated  in- 
dependently of  the  Influence  of  this  Nation — 
or  any  non-African  nation — and  subscribed 
to  without  promise  of  aid  or  assistance  ex- 
cept that  which  the  signers  have  pledged 
toward  their  common  cause.  It  reflects 
Africa's  determination  to  rally  Its  own  re- 
sources behind  Its  own  efforts. 

CHARTER  THE  CREATION  OP  MANY  MINDS 

The  Charter  of  African  Unity  is  the  Joint 
creation  of  many  African  leaders  of  fine 
ability.  It  is  not  the  creation  of  any  one 
person.  It  represents  the  meeting  of  the 
minds  of  the  able  statesmen  of  many  African 
nations,  as  our  own  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  our  own  Constitution  represented 
the  thinking,  not  of  one  or  two.  but  of  the 
many. 

The  participants  In  the  Conference  Joined 
in  giving  special  notice  to  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  in  his  role  as  host  of  the  African 
Svunmlt  Conference. 

His  approach  to  African  unity,  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  preconference  recom- 
mendation of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
participating  states  that  the  drafting  of  the 
charter  be  postponed  until  a  later  date,  and 
his  successful  insistence  from  the  day  of 
the  Conference's  commencement  that  the 
chlefs-of-state  not  leave  his  capltol  until  the 
document  be  approved,  has  been  hailed  by 
African  and  non-ATrlcan  alike. 

Emperor  Halle  Selassie's  visit  to  the 
United  States  In  October  Is  looked  forward 
to  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  become  more  famUlar  with  the 
blueprint  for  African  unity,  the  blueprint 


for  tomorrow's  Africa,  that  was  drawn  at  the 
Conference  hosted  by  the  Emperor.  He  Is 
the  head  of  the  most  Independent  nation 
In  Af  icu.  Indeed  the  oldest  government  in  the 
world;  He  was  our  stout  ally  In  World 
War  n. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  said  many  times 
that  as  Africa  goes  so  will  go  the  world.  What 
happened  at  Addis  Ababa  strengthened  that 
faith.  I  regret  that  while  the  American  press 
gave  liberal  coverage  to  the  conference,  and 
printed  brief  summaries  of  the  African  Char- 
ter, space  did  not  permit  the  printing  of  the 
charter  in  full.  I  regard  the  All-African 
Charter  of  Unity  of  such  importance  as  a 
statement  of  the  common  objectives  of  the 
African  nations  and  the  methods  agreed  upon 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of  an 
entire  continent  that  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  Include  the  complete  text.* 


TELEVISION  SERIES  ON  WORKINGS 
OP  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  a  committee  called 
Operation  Government  is  now  hard  at 
work  developing  an  extensive  television 
series  on  the  workings  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  wives 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Cabinet.  I  am  pleased  to 
point  out  that  my  wife  has  joined  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Vanik,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
as  cochairman  of  this  active  committee. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  as 
follows: 

Cochairmen:  Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Michigan;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanik,  Ohio. 

Members:  Mrs.  Carl  Albert,  Okla- 
homa; Mrs.  William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Bingham,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Hugo  Black;  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs,  Lou- 
isiana: Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes,  Wisconsin: 
Mrs.  Edmond  Campbell,  WETA-TV; 
Mrs.  Frank  Church.  Idaho;  Mrs.  Everett 
Dirksen.  Illinois;  Mrs.  Peter  Dominick, 
Colorado;  Hon.  Edith  Green.  Oregon: 
Mrs.  Fred  R.  Hanis.  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
Chet  Holifield.  California;  Mrs.  Warren 
G.  Masnuson,  Washington;  Hon.  Cath- 
erine May.  Washington;  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
M^Intyre.  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  Win- 
ston Prouty.  Vermont;  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 
New  York;  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs.  John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona;  Mrs. 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Executive  director:  Mark  E.  Talisman. 

Producer:  Michael  Sklar,  group  W, 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

Consultants:  Dr.  D.  B.  Hardeman, 
Trinity  College;  Dr.  Hugh  LeBlanc, 
George     Washington     University;     Dr. 


Howard  Pennyman,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  William  Prendergast.  Republi- 
can conference  committee;  Mr.  Nick 
Zappel,  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  intention  of  this  committee  i.^  in- 
deed laudable.  As  set  forth  at  the  press 
conference  announciiig  this  program  on 
October  11.  1966,  it  was  announced  that 
this  series  of  half-hour  television  pro- 
grams on  the  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  produced  in  co- 
operation with  group  W — Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co. — and  will  be  available  /^ 
to  television  stations  throughout  the 
countiT  as  well  as  educational  channels 
for  schoolroom  use.  In  addition,  16-milli- 
meter version  of  this  film  for  those  areas 
not  now  covered  by  educational  television 
programing  will  be  available. 

This  program  is  fully  bipartisan  in 
natui-e  and  will  attempt  to  portray  hon- 
estly and  forthrightly  all  aspects  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  proc- 
esses which,  when  combined,  form  our 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  this  bod^  will  see  fit 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to  as- 
sure a  fair  representation  of  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  opportunity  in 
the  near  future  to  meet  the  production 
staff  in  charge  of  this  program  of  Opera- 
tion Government. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  substitute 
for  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  its  three  branches.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  hard-working  ladies  of  the 
Operation  Government  Committee,  as 
well  as  its  staff.  The  work  of  Operation 
Government  should  receive  our  hearty 
support  and  encouragement. 


•Complete  text  of  the  charter  will  be 
found  in  the  Congbessionai,  Rxcord,  vol.  109, 
pt  8,  pp.  9852-9863. 


TARAS    SHEVCHENKO:    UKRAINIAN 
POET  LAUREATE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Deh- 
wiNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fri- 
day, March  10,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrain- 
ian poet  laureate. 

Shevchenko  still  serves  as  the  great 
driving  spirit  of  Ukrainian  nationalism 
against  the  insidious  Communist  control 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  even  though  he 
died  106  years  ago. 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the  eflfective  im- 
pact of  Taras  Shevchenko's  leadership 
in  the  free  world  is  his  statue,  which  was 
dedicated  here  in  Washington  2  years 
ago. 

Today  the  Ukraine  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  within  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire. Despite  cruel  repressions,  the 
Ukrainian  people  continue  In  their 
search  for  freedom.  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  greatest  of  all  Ukrainian  poets, 
fought  all  his  life,  not  only  for  the  free- 
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dom  of  Ukraine,  but  also  for  the  freedom 
and  individual  dignity  of  all  human 
beings. 

Although  this  occasion  can  be  observed 
only  clandestinely  in  the  Ukraine,  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  are  celebrat- 
ing this  anniversaiT  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  solemn  pledges  to  con- 
tinue their  work  to  further  the  ideals  of 
human  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
Ukraine  of  which  Taras  Shevchenko 
sang  with  such  lyric  beauty  in  his  poetry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
friends  of  Urkrainian  background  in 
honoring  this  great  poet  and  in  praying 
that  freedom  for  all  peoples  will  come 
as  Taras  Shevchenko  so  fervently  hoped. 


? 


EXCLUDING  REIMBURSED  MOVING 
EXPENSES  FROM  TAXABLE  IN- 
COME 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WujnallI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
status  of  certain  reimbursements  for 
moving  expenses  made  by  an  employer 
to  his  employee.  It  applies  only  to  tax- 
payers who  have  been  employed  by  the 
same  employer  for  the  previous  12 
months.  The  moving  expenses  must  be 
incurred  as  the  result  of  a  transfer  by 
the  employer  of  the  employee  to  a  new 
principal  place  of  work  that  is  at  least 
20  miles  from  his  former  residence. 

That  ours  Is  a  mobile  population  is 
amply  demonstrated  statistically.  It 
has  also  been  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  1964,  the  Congress  passed  tax 
legislation  making  several  categories  of 
moving  expenses  tax  deductible.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  amended  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
reimbursement  of  a  number  of  moving 
and  storage  expenses  of  Federal  employ- 
ees when  transferred  from  one  official 
station  to  another.  While  such  reim- 
bursement was  not  made  nontaxable, 
because  of  questions  of  committee  juris- 
diction, the  intent  of  Congress  spelled 
out,  for  example,  in  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  report,  was 
clearly  expressed  that  this  should  not  be 
subject  to  tax. 

If  this  is  true  for  Government  reim- 
bursement to  its  own  employees,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  a  different  standard 
for  private  employees.  My  bill  would 
clarify  congressional  Intent  in  both 
cases.  It  would  remove  tax  liability  for 
the  following  reimbursed  expenses: 

First.  Expenses  of  moving  household 
goods  and  personal  effects,  including 
storage  costs,  from  the  former  i-e.sidence 
to  the  new  residence; 

Second.  Traveling  expenses,  includ- 
ing meals  and  lodging,  from  the  former 
residence  to  the  new  residence; 

Third.  Traveling  expenses  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse  or  both  in  searching 
for  a  new  residence; 


Fourth.  Meals  and  lodging  costs  for 
the  taxpayer  and  his  household  for  up 
to  30  days  at  the  new  place  of  residence 
while  occupying  temporary  quarters; 

Fifth.  Expenses  incident  to  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's  former 
residence  or  to  the  settlement  of  an 
unexpired  lease; 

Sixth.  Expenses  incident  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  residence;  and 

Seventh.  Miscellaneous  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  transfer  up  to  $1,000 
for  families;  and  S500  for  single  tax- 
payers, or  two  times  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  taxpayer,  whichever  is  the 
lower. 

Taxing  the  employee  on  any  reim- 
bursements for  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  transfer  required  by  his  employer  is 
clearly  inequitable.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  38  percent  of  all  migrants 
could  fall  into  this  classification,  ■R-hich 
is  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  Within  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  as  of  1960,  43  percent  of 
the  population  has  changed  residences 
in  the  previous  5  years  with  over 
65.000  residents  coming  from  out  of 
State.  This  situation  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  over  around  the  country. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  has 
drawn  bipartisan  support  both  in  this 
Congress  and  in  past  Congresses.  Tax 
liability  on  this  type  of  reimbursement 
serves  as  a  barrier  to  the  type  of  labor 
mobility  necessary  for  a  thriving  na- 
tional economy.  There  is  no  adequate 
reason  why  Congress  should  not  and 
could  not  enact  legislation  to  correct 
this  inequity  in  this  session. 


CREDIT  EXTENSION  BY  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BANKS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  TMr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  provide  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  banks  with  the  authority 
to  extend  credit  to  member  banks  and 
others  on  any  saiisfactory  security.  Tlie 
bill  would  eliminate  the  penalty  rates 
which  Federal  Reserve  banks  must  now 
levy  on  member  bank  borrowings  se- 
cured by  collateral  other  than  Govern- 
ment securities  or  so-called  eligible 
paper. 

The  present  definition  of  "eligible 
paper"  as  short-term,  self-hquidating 
paper  bears  little  relations'nip  to  the  type 
of  loans  which  commercial  banks  now 
extend.  Since  1935  the  Reserve  banks 
have  had  permanent  authority  to  make 
advances  on  any  security  satisfactorj-  to 
the  Reserve  banks,  but  at  a  penalty  rate 
of  interest,  one-half  of  1  percent  above 
the  regular  discount  rate. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  both  the  pen- 
alty rate  and  the  necessity  for  cumber- 
some administrative  procedures  for  de- 
ciding between  eligible  and  ineligible 
paper.    It    would    greatly   increase    the 


ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
perform  one  of  their  principal  responsi- 
bilities, the  provision  of  appropriate 
credit  assistance  to  member  banks. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  1965,  during  the  89th  Congress. 
As  S.  1559.  the  bill  was  affirmatively  voted 
out  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  August  5.  1965.  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  6.  1965.  The 
bill's  origins  date  from  August  of  1963 
when  the  changes  were  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Reserve.  I  regret  to  say  that 
no  action  has  ever  been  taken  on  this 
meaningful  refonn  in  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

In  the  other  body.  Senator  Willum 
Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  has  reintro- 
duced the  measure  this  year  as  S.  966. 
I  would  hope  that  this  proposal,  which 
would  assist  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  banking  commtmity  in  their  con- 
tinued performance  in  the  public  inter- 
est, would  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves this  session  in  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation : 

In  general,  the  first  section  of  this  bUl 
would  confer  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
broad  authority  to  make  advances  on  any 
satisfactorv  security  and  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  tlie  bill  are  largely  of  a  conforming 
nature. 

Section  1 :  A  new  section  13A  would  be  In- 
serted in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  would 
authorize  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  make 
advances  to  any  of  its  member  banks  on  the 
note  of  the  member  bank  secured  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Reserve  bank,  subject  to 
such  limitations,  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  prescribe.  In  mak- 
ing such  advances,  the  Reserve  bank  would 
be  required  to  give  due  regard  to  the  "maln- 
tena,nce  of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the 
accommodation  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture"  and  to  keep  itself  informed  as 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  loans  and 
Investments  of  Its  member  banks,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  undue  or  inap- 
propriate use  is  being  made  of  bank  credit 
for  speculative  purposes  or  for  purposes  in- 
consistent %^-ith  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions.  These  requirements  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

In  addition  to  advances  to  member  banks, 
the  Reserve  banks  would  be  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  Individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations  on  the  sectirlty  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  an  authority 
similar  to  that  now  contained  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  although  the  new  authority,  hke 
that  with  respect  to  advances  to  member 
banks,  would  not  specify  any  maturity  limi- 
tation. As  under  present  law.  the  authority 
to  make  advances  to  corporations  would 
cover  advances  to  nonmember  banks. 

Section  2:  Because  they  would  be  super- 
seded or  rendered  obsolete  by  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  new  section  13A.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  hereafter 
described  would  be  repealed. 

Section  10(a^  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C  347a). 
enacted  In  1932,  authorizes  advances  to 
groups  of  five  or  more  member  banks.  This 
authority  has  never  been  utilized  and  would 
be  unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the  new 
authority. 
Section  10(b)   (12  U.S.C.  347b).  containing 
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autborlty  for  advances  to  member  banks  on 
any  satisfactory  security  but  at  a  one-half- 
of-1-percent  penalty  Interest  rate,  would 
likewise  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  new 
legislation. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  act  (12  TJ.S.C.  248 
(b) ).  authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
permit  or  require  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
rediscount  the  discounted  paper  of  other  Re- 
serve banks,  has  not  been  used  since  1933 
and  Is  of  no  practical  importance  today. 

The  2d.  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th.  and 
13th  paragraphs  of  section  13  of  the  act  (12 
use  343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  361,  and  347c. 
respectively)  contain  the  basic  provisions  of 
present  law  regarding  discounts  and  ad- 
vances by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  These 
provisions  limit  eligible  paper  to  paper  "Is- 
sued or  drawn  for  agricultural.  Industrial, 
or  commercial  purposes,  or  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  used,  or  are  to  be  used,  for 
such  purposes":  provide  emergency  author- 
ity (never  used)  for  the  discounting  of  elig- 
ible paper  for  Individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations;  authorize  the  discounting  of 
eight  drafts  In  certain  limited  circumstances; 
authorize  the  discounting  of  bankers*  ac- 
ceptances and  "dollar  exchange"  acceptances 
of  the  kinds  described  In  paragraphs  7  and 
12  of  section  13:  limit  the  amount  of  paper 
of  one  obligor  that  may  be  discounted  for  a 
member  bank:  authorize  advances  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  discounts)  to  member  banks 
secured  bv  Government  obligations  or  elig- 
ible paper,  provide  for  the  regulation  of  dis- 
counts by  the  Board:  authorize  advances  to 
IndU-lduals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
on  the  security  of  Government  obligations: 
authorize  the  discounting  of  agricultural 
paper,  paper  held  by  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  paper  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations;  and  provide  that  cer- 
tain types  of  real  estate  loans  by  national 
banks  shall  be  regarded  as  commercial  paper 
for  discount  purposes.  All  of  these  provi- 
sions would  either  be  superseded  or  covered 
by  the  new  section  13A  added  by  section  1 
of  the  present  bill. 

Section  3:  The  eighth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  (12  U.S  C.  301)  presently 
requires  eiich  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  sound  credit  con- 
ditions and  the  accommodation  of  commerce. 
Industry,  and  agriculture  In  extending  credit 
to  member  banks,  and  to  keep  itself  Informed 
regarding  undue  uses  of  bank  credit  for 
speculative  purposes:  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  authorized  to  suspend  any  member 
bank  from  access  to  Federal  Reserve  credit 
for  any  such  undue  use  of  bank  credit. 
These  provisions  would  be  retained  In  sub- 
stance In  the  new  section  13A.  Accordingly, 
the  similar  provisions  of  section  4  would  be 
repealed,  so  that  the  eighth  paraerraph  of 
that  section  would  provide  only — as  it  does 
now — that  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  administer  Its  af- 
fairs "fairly  and  impartially  and  without  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  or  against  any  mem- 
ber bank  or  banks." 

Section  4:  The  13th  paragraph  of  section 
9  of  the  act  ( 12  U.S.C.  330)  would  be  amend- 
ed to  repeal  the  proviso  limiting  the  amount 
of  paper  of  one  obligor  that  trvay  be  dis- 
counted for  any  member  bank.  This  limi- 
tation, like  the  similar  limitation  In  section 
9  of  the  act.  appears  unnecessary  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  State  laws  limit  the 
amount  of  loans  that  may  be  made  to  one 
borrower  by  State  banks.  In  terms  similar  to 
those  anpUcable  to  national  banks  under  sec- 
tion 5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  5:  The  last  sentence  of  section 
11(c)  of  the  act  (12  use.  248ic)  ).  reg-.rdlng 
the  addition  to  the  discount  rate  of  any  tax 
paid  by  the  Reserve  banks  on  deficiencies  in 
their  reserves  against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
would  be  modified  to  refer  to  the  interest 
rate  charged  on  advances  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 13A. 


Section  6:  The  language  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  ll(m)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.e. 
248im)  ),  regarding  suspension  of  rediscount 
privileges  for  certain  increases  In  loans  se- 
cured by  stock  or  bond  collateral,  would  be 
conformed  to  refer  to  suspension  of  use  of 
the  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Section  7:  The  provision  of  section  12  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.e.  262),  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  to  make  recommenda- 
tions In  regard  to  discount  rates  and  redis- 
count business,  would  be  changed  to  refer 
to  advances  under  the  new  section  13A  and 
Interest  rates  on  such  advances. 

Section  8;  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
14  of  the  act  (12  U.S.e.  353)  would  be 
amended  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper 
eligible  for  rediscount  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  omit  a  reference  to  regulation  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  open  market  operations  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  a  function  that  has  been 
subject  to  regulation  since  1935  by  the 
Federal  Open  Market  eommlttee. 

Section  9;  A  conforming  change  would  be 
made  In  section  14ic)  of  the  act  (12  U.S  C 
356)  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper  aris- 
ing out  of  commercial  transactions,  as  here- 
inbefore defined. 

Section  10:  Section  14(di  of  the  act  1 12 
U.S.e.  357),  relating  to  the  fixing  of  dis- 
count rates,  would  be  amended  to  refer  to 
interest  rates  under  the  new  section  13A. 
At  the  same  time,  this  provision  would  be 
broadened  to  autliorize  the  fixing  of  different 
rates,  not  only  for  different  classes  of  paper, 
but  also  according  to  such  other  basis  or 
bases  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  provision.  The 
amended  provision  would  also  Include  sep- 
arate authority  as  to  rates  on  advances  to 
Individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  subsection  ( c )  of  the  new  section  13A. 

Section  11:  The  provision  of  section  16  of 
the  act  (12  use.  412)  authorizing  the  use 
of  paper  acquired  under  section  13  as  secu- 
rity for  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  mod- 
ified to  refer  to  notes  of  member  banks  or 
others  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  [the 
new]  section  13A  of  this  act. 

Section  12:  The  provision  of  section  19  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.e.  463),  prohibiting  member 
banks  from  acting  as  agents  for  nonmember 
banks  in  obtaining  Federal  Reserve  dls- 
count«.  without  the  Board's  permission, 
would  be  conformed  to  refer  to  advances  In- 
stead of  discounts 

Section  13:  A  provision  of  section  23 A  of 
the  act,  relating  to  security  for  loans  to  af- 
filiates of  member  banks,  would  be  con- 
formed to  eliminate  a  reference  to  drafts 
eligible   for  rediscount. 

Section  14:  A  provision  of  the  act  of  July 
21,  1932  (12  U.S.C.  1148),  authorizing  agri- 
cultural credit  corporations  to  rediscount 
eligible  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  would  be  repealed. 


necessary  to  areas  like  northern  Mich- 
igan. 

The  tourist  and  vacation  industry  is 
a  key  that  will  tmlock  new  doorways  to 
prosperity  in  areas  like  northern  Mich- 
igan. The  Federal  government  is  al- 
ready doing  a  areat  deal  to  provide  direct 
and  indirect  assistance.  Michigan's  Gov. 
George  Romney  has  instituted  a  vigorous 
program.  Wc  must  constantly  seek  new 
and  more  ingenious  ways  of  bolstering 
this  vital  industry'.  Extending  insurance 
of  mortgages  to  vacation  homes  is  just 
such  a  program. 

Many  of  our  rural  areas  lack  the  tax 
base  that  is  necessary  to  healthy  and  co- 
ordinated growth.  In  areas  like  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Michiszan, 
which  I  represent,  this  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Park  Service  and  Forest 
Service  have  taken  large  tracts  of  land 
off  the  tax  rolls.  The  Park  Service  and 
Forest  Service  programs  are,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent,  and  in  themselves  will 
greatly  increase  tourism.  Nevertheless, 
at  least  a  short-range  problem  is  created 
for  many  iurisdictions  in  nonurbaii 
areas.  The  increase  in  the  tax  base 
created  by  vacation  homes  would  cer- 
tainly be  substantial. 

The  purchaser  of  a  vacation  home  is 
a  good  risk.  He  is  generally  a  responsible 
family  man.  and  I  imderstand  financial 
institutions  dealing  in  the  vacation  home 
field  rarely  have  collection  problems. 
Furthermore,  the  great  percentage  of 
these  homes  are  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000 
range. 

From  every  point  of  view  this  is  de- 
sirable legislation.  It  encourages  recrea- 
tion for  families  generally  confined  to 
cities  most  of  the  year.  It  bolsters  the 
economy  of  areas  presently  in  need  of 
economic  development  by  attracting  new 
people  on  a  semipermanent  basis,  in- 
creasing the  tax  base,  providing  new  jobs 
for  local  labor  forces,  and  opening  new 
markets. 

The  second  home  market  is  booming 
all  over  America.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  recognize  this  fact,  and  extend  FHA 
insurance  for  seasonal  homes.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  today,  amending  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
accomplishes  this  purpose. 
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FHA  INSURANCE  OF  VACATION 
HOMES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ruppe]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
FHA  insurance  of  vacation  homes.  My 
bill,  identical  to  one  Introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  Honorable  Philip  Hart, 
of  Michigan,  will  do  much  to  achieve  the 
continued    economic    revitallzation    so 


VERMONT  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford] may  extend  -his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  much  pride  that  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  speech  of  Donald  C.  Chaffln,  of 
Bennington,  Vt.,  which  was  adjudged  the 
winning  speech  in  the  Vermont  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladles' 
auxiliary : 

(By  Donald  e.  ehaffln) 
Pew    Americans    would    define    Democracy 
as    the    absolute    freedom    to   do    what   one 


wants,  be  It  right  or  wrong.  Most  Americans 
imderstand  that  even  though  Democracy  does 
offer  them  many  opportunities  to  do  what 
they  want,  it  does  so  only  insofar  as  what 
they  want  Is  right. 

The  word  "Right"  plays  a  very  Important, 
historical  role  In  our  Democracy.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  Basic  Documents  on  which  our 
Democracy  rests  has  been  called  "The  BUI  of 
Rights." 

We  say  a  thing  Is  "Right"  when  it  Is  as  it 
should  be.  For  Instance,  in  a  Democracy 
such  as  ours  the  citizens  are  guaranteed  the 
exercise  of  certain  rights  so  that  they  can— 
as  It  should  be — promote  personal  growth 
and  maintain  personal  freedom  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  contributing  to  the 
Common  good  of  all. 

Very  few  citizens  have  to  be  prodded  Into 
promoting  and  defending  their  own  rights. 
Very  manv,  however,  are  remiss  in  promot- 
ing and  defending  the  rights  of  the  other 
citizens,  especially  when  they  feel  that  the 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  others  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  their  own.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  only  too  willing  to  let  some  citizens 
suffer  a  wrong,  while  they  themselves  enjoy 
the  opposite  right. 

But  to  prevent  or  correct  injustices — which 
Is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  rights 
that  should  be  present — Is  as  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  True  Democracy  as  the 
freedom  to  exercise  one's  own  rights.  For  In 
truth,  the  exercise  of  one's  own  rights  and 
the  correction  of  injustices  inflicted  on 
others  go  hand  In  hand.  A  Democracy  such 
as  ours,  which  purports  to  be  the  citadel  of 
each  man's  basic  rights,  cannot  long  exist  If 
its  citizens  promote  Justice  In  one  area  and 
allow  injustice  in  another. 

Americans  who  do  not  prevent  or  correct 
Injustices  because  they  are  afraid  to  become 
involved,  or  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  the  work  necessary  to  conserve  and  pro- 
mote Democratic  principles,  are  not  Uvlng 
up  to  their  serloviB  obligations.  In  fact  they 
are  undermining,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, the  very  foundation  of  our  Democracy, 
which  guarantees  equal  rights  for  all  Its 
citizens. 

It  would  be  unfair  of  me  to  criticize  Adult 
Americans  without,  at  the  same  time,  criticiz- 
ing students.  For  Adult  Americans  were 
once  students,  and  much  of  what  they  learn- 
ed— or  didn't  learn — about  Democracy,  much 
of  what  they  do  now — or  don't  Ao — to  pro- 
mote rights  or  to  correct  Injustices — has  Ita 
roots  In  their  student  days. 

Consequently,  I  think  It  Is  Imperative  for 
students  to  know  Democracy  and  put  Its 
principles  into  action  while  they  are  still 
students,  because  student  Days  are  the  days 
In  which  to  establish  strong  roots  for  future 
growth. 

Students  must  come  to  know  our  Democ- 
racy— from  Its  foundations  through  its 
evolutionary  growth.  They  must  understand 
the  rights  guaranteed  under  our  Democratic 
form  of  Goverimient.  and  they  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  have  been,  la^act,  lack- 
ing to  some  of  Its  citizens. 

Once  having  understood  this,  students 
must  examine  their  own  house.  They  must 
see  that  Democratic  Principles  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  own  society,  for  they  will 
promote  rights  and  correct  Injustices  as 
Adults  to  the  degree  they  do  the  same  as 
students. 

Two  things  I  do  personally  to  promote 
Democratic  principles  within  our  school  sys- 
tem are: 

(1)  I  vote  for  those  student  Government 
candidates  who  honestly  seek  to  correct  In- 
justices or  Inequalities  present  within  the 
School  Politic  or  for  those  who  pledge  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  all  the  students, 
and  not  just  the  few;  and 

(2)  I  encourage,  allow  and  participate  In 
free  discussions  of  all  Ideas,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Public  Forum  of  School  Government, 
or  In  the  private  sector. 


In  conclusion — Democracy  means  to  me 
the  enjoyment  of  my  own  personal  rights 
and  the  opportunity  to  promote  and  defend 
the  rights  of  another,  for  In  promoting  blfl 
I  guarantee  my  own. 


INDIA  SHOULD  TRY  HARDER 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 267,  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House  concerning  continued  food  aid  to 
India. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  a  serious 
matter  as  the  shipment  of  food  to  hun- 
gry people,  I  do  not  think  it  amiss  to 
point  out  that  India,  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed we  send  emergency  food  assist- 
ance, should  try  harder.  No  one  be- 
grudges India  food  when  natural  dis- 
asters overtake  the  crops,  or  when  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  soil  still  fails  to 
produce  enough  food  for  her  teeming 
millions.  But  we  do  have  the  right  to 
object,  I  think,  if  India  does  not  make 
the  best  use  of  her  agricultural  resources, 
and  comes  to  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  America  will  make  up  the 
gap.  It  is  India's  responsibility  to  do  her 
absolute  best  to  feed  her  people. 

The  resolution  before  us.  House  Joint 
Resolution  267,  approves  the  participa- 
tion of  this  country  with  other  nations 
and  with  multilateral   organizations  in 
efforts  designed  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive self-help  approach  to  the  war  on 
hunger,  based  on  a  fair  sharing  of  the 
buidens  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  not 
spelled  out.    In  his  war-on-hunger  mes- 
sage, the  President  indicated  that  food 
and    food-related    assistance    to    India 
should  be  administered  through  the  11- 
member   consortium   already   operating 
under   World   Bank   leadership    for    the 
joint  provision  of  economic  aid  to  that 
country.      The     resolution    would     be 
strengthened,  it  seems  to  me,  if  it  con- 
ditioned our  assistance  on  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  tasks  by  the  Indian  Con- 
sortium, such  as  regularly  reviewing  In- 
dia's self-help  efforts,  conditions  which 
appear   in   the   President's  message.     I 
greatlv  fear  that  unless  Congress  makes 
it  crystal  clear  just  what  this  country 
can  do  and  is  willing  to  do,  the  entire 
burden  of  short  and  long  range  food  as- 
sistance to  India  will  fall  upon  us. 

In  its  report  on  this  resolution,  the 
Agricu'ture  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  pointed  out  that  the  resolution 
does  not  amend  existing  law.  It  is  not 
meant  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  take  such  action  as  he  sees 
fit  at  a  later  time.  The  resolution,  in 
short,  is  a  "sense  of  Congress"  resolu- 
tion. It  constitutes  an  expression  of 
Legislative  support  for  a  policy  that  the 
Executive  could  adopt  without  such  sup- 
port.   I  appreciate  the  fact  that  congres- 


sional approval  is  being  sought.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  I  believe  that  since 
Congress  is  not  making  law  by  means  of 
this  resolution,  it  ought  at  least  to  record 
its  belief,  in  clear  cut  fashion,  that  India 
must  take  certain  .specific  steps  to  help 
herself  if  she  is  to  merit  this  Nation's 
confidence,  and  that  thi.s  countrj'  will 
participate  in  any  multi'ateral  assistance 
program  for  Indian  food  relief  only  as 
long  as  other  members  meet  their  com- 
mitments. 

Among  the  specific  steps  which  India 
might  take  to  relieve  her  seemingly 
chronic  food  shortage  is  to  give  a  higher 
priority  to  agriculture  in  her  develop- 
ment planning.  During  her  first  devel- 
opment plans  India  was  lucky.  Her  har- 
vests were  good.  The  result  was  to  con- 
tinue planning  in  terms  of  large  indus- 
trial expansion,  without  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  the  agricultural  base.  India 
is  now  paying  a  price  for  that  shortsight- 
edness, but  it  is  not  a  price  that  should 
continue.  This  much  of  the  remedy,  at 
least,  is  in  Indian  hands.  Furthermore, 
India  could  plant  food  crops  on  land  pres- 
ently devoted  to  cotton,  which  is  a  world 
surplus  crop.  This  countr>'  has  a  righ; 
to  expect  that  India  is  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  480  as 
amended,  in  this  regard,  before  it  con- 
tinues to  make  wheat  available  out  of 
its  own  shrinking  supplies. 

India  is  making  efforts  at  population 
control.  This  is  commendable,  for  un- 
less the  Indian  population  can  be  kept 
within  some  limits,  all  the  assistance  in 
the  world  will  be  for  naught.  Unfor- 
tunately, reports  on  the  success  of  India's 
family  planning  program  are  mixed. 
Admittedly,  this  is  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem, but  additional  effort  is  necessary  if 
food  aid  for  India  we  are  called  upon  to 
support  is  to  be  of  any  value,  now  or  in 
the  future. 

In  its  report,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee also  pointed  out  that  both  the  present 
resolution  and  existing  legislation  make 
It  possible  for  grain  shipments  for  India 
to  be  in  the  form  of  products,  and  it 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture use  his  authority  upder  Public 
Law  480  to  make  a  reasonable  amount 
of  assistance  available  in  product  form. 
I  Join  in  that  recommendation,  and 
again,  I  wish  it  had  been  included  in  the 
resolution.  Either  that,  or  let  the  rupees 
spent  in  India  for  this  aid  be  used  instead 
to  help  American  exports  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

In  short,  let  us  seize  this  moment  to 
review  our  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
know  this  has  been  done  many  times  be- 
fore, and  I  am  not  suggesting  an  overall 
policy  review.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  this  country  make  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  extent  to  which  self- 
help  programs  have  taken  hold,  not  only 
in  India,  but  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Otherwise  aid  becomes  a 
treadmill.  I  fear  that  unless  the  so- 
called  third  world  realizes  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  Uncle  Sam's  bounty  it  will  not 
put  its  house  in  order.  It  is  because  1 
believe  this,  and  because  I  beheve  that 
India  as  a  leader  of  the  third  world, 
has  not  set  the  example  It  could  and 
should,  that  I  cannot  vote  for  this  res- 
olution. 
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ARROGATION  OF  POWER  BY 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late  a 
growing  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  becoming  more  resentful  of  the J^ttl- 
tude  and  philosophy  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Recent  decisions  reflect  the  Court's 
propensity  to  arrogate — with  summary 
disdain  for  either  public  good  or  public 
preference — power  delegated  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government.  The  more 
notorious  rulings  Include  those  involving 
Communist  teachers  in  public  schools, 
prayer  in  school,  reapportionment,  and 
persons  suspected  or  convicted  of  crime. 

If  ever  an  example  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  encroachment  were  needed,  the 
reapportionment  rulings  provided  all  the 
evidence  necessary  to  prove  that  action  is 
necessary  to  get  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  back  on  even  keel.  Here  the 
Court  went  clearly  beyond  constitutional 
limitations  by  assiunlng  an  unprece- 
dented political  position  in  Baker  against 
Carr,  then  proceeding  to  ignore  even 
county  lines  In  Reynolds  against  Sims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  branch  of  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  insists  upon  following 
a  course  that  is  repugnant  and  intoler- 
able to  most  of  the  people,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  those  elected  by  the 
people  to  reappraise  and  to  readjust. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  house,  to  override  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  weis  author  of  similar 
legislation  in  the  88th  Congress,  but  I 
believe  that  the  need  for  It  is  now  more 
obvious  and  more  urgent.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  rescind  decisions  through 
constitutional  amendments  in  install- 
ments. Congress  should  enact  my  bill  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  supply  prompt 
and  precise  remedy  for  both  odious  and 
overbearing  Court  actions. 


the  city  at  this  time  of  year  for  the 
honors  so  richly  earned  in  their  capacity 
as  patrol  leaders.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  800  to  900  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Cambria  County  area,  sponsored  by 
the  AAA  Club  of  Johnstown,  will  be  here 
to  participate  in  the  parade  and  other 
functions. 

The  national  school  safety  patrol  pa- 
lade  is  always  a  most  impressive  episode 
in  this  exciting  week,  and  the  heartbeat 
of  every  spectator  is  further  quickened 
at  the  presentation  of  Gold  Lifesaver 
Medals  to  those  alert  and  courageous 
youngsters  considered  directly  responsi- 
ble for  saving  the  lives  of  fellow  students. 

Each  of  the  900,000  patrol  members 
who  serves  faithfully  in  protecting  Amer- 
ica's school  populace  from  injury  merits 
the  appreciation  of  a  grateful  nation. 
Moreover,  the  youiig  boy  or  pirl  who 
recognizes  this  responsibility  and  carries 
out  the  appointed  duties  of  the  safety 
patrol  will  be  a  better  citizen  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  familiar  badge  and 
belt  are  a  symbol  of  authority  which 
tend  to  impress  upon  all  students — and 
adult  passersby  alike — the  need  for  re- 
specting the  laws  that  safeguard  our 
society. 

Traffic  fatality  statistics  are  a  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  safety  patrol 
program.  It  began  to  take  form  in  1916. 
and  in  the  past  45  years  the  traffic  death 
rate  of  schoolchildren  has  been  cut  al- 
most in  half  while  the  traffic  death  rate 
of  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  members 
of  the  patrol  and  all  who  cooperate  ac- 
tively In  this  vital  program — including 
school  authorities,  police  officials,  and 
local  motor  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Saylor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 269  to  designate  the  second  week 
in  Mav  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week." 

Residents  of  Washington  are  well 
aware  of  this  annual  event,  for  more 
than  20.000  boys  and  girls  converge  upon 


LAWS  TO  AID  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
NEEDED  TO  COMBAT  GROWING 
INFLATION  —  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  MUST  BE  INCREASED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  retirees  in  my 
district,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  firsthand  the  many  problems 
they  face.  The  situation  of  the  retiree 
in  today's  economy  is  very  serious  and 
in  many  respects  promises  to  become 
even  worse  as  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  policy  of  plaiined  def- 
icits which  is  resulting  in  a  continuing 
debasement  of  the  retirement  dollar. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  series  of 
bills  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
help  ease  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on 
senior  citizens  as  a  result  of  the  infla- 
tionary  policies  of  the  administration. 

The  first  of  my  bills  would  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  would 
first,  provide  benefits  for  certain  dis- 
abled widows  without  regard  to  their 
age;  second,  increase  the  outside  earn- 


ings permitted  without  loss  of  benefits 
from  $1,500  annually  to  $2,400  annually; 
third,  pay  benefits  to  the  surviving  spouse 
despite  marriage  or  remarriage  if  the 
bUssful  event  occurs  after  the  attain- 
ment oi  age  55;  and,  fourth,  provide 
automatic  social  security  increases  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  an  im- 
mediate, across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  I  have  refrained 
from  specifying  any  "particular  percent- 
age increase  believing  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  are  presently  considering 
this  matter  and  who  have  all  the  facts 
before  them  from  which  to  make  this  de- 
termination, will  come  up  with  a  reason- 
able increase.  I  strongly  urge,  however, 
that  the  above  enumerated  bills  be  made 
a  part  of  any  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  believe  it  essential,  for  example,  that 
the  automatic  increase  provision  be  in- 
corporated into  this  year's  social  security 
amendments.  Inflation  strikes  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  Congress  acts.  To  our 
older  or  disabled  citizens  living  on  a  re- 
duced and  fixed  income,  inflation  pro- 
duces Infinite  hardships.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  many  of  our  senior  citizens  to 
manage  today's  living  costs  on  yester- 
day's fixed  income.  It  is  essential  that 
Congress  act  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  keep 
pace  with  increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 
An  automatic  increase  provision  is  a 
reasonable  means  to  attain  this  desired 
end  and  should  be  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Me-^ns  Committee. 

In  addition  to  my  bills  to  aid  social 
security  recipients,  I  have  introduced 
other  bills  which  will  be  helpful  tc  older 
Americans. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  also 
calls  for  an  automatic  benefits  increase 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  As 
with  social  security,  I  am  In  support  of 
an  immediate  increase  in  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits  as  well. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  restore  the 
provisions  permitting  the  deductions  of 
medical  expenses  incurred  for  the  care 
of  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
without  regard  to  the  3-percent  and  1- 
percent  floors,  I  have  also  filed  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  annuities  received  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
we  stopped  relegating  the  serUor  citizen 
to  a  .second-class  citizen  role.  We  must 
recognize  that  many  of  our  older  work- 
ers are  physically  and  mentally  capable 
of  engaging  in  gainful  employment  and, 
in  many  cases,  need  such  an  opportu- 
nity in  order  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity life  as  happy,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens. With  this  in  mind,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  to  amend  tht  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps  so  that  maximum  utilization  of 
the  talents  and  experience  of  our  senior 
citizens  can  be  made. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
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hibit  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age.  I  believe  that  every  indi- 
vidual who  Is  mentally  and  physically 
capable  of  working  and  who  desires  to 
work  should  not  be  excluded  from  em- 
ployment solely  on  the  basis  of  age.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  problem 
confronts  not  only  the  worker  of  60  years 
of  age  or  more.  It  hits  also  the  middle- 
aged  workers  as  well.  I  repeat:  our  ob- 
jective should  be  to  assure  that  all  citi- 
zens have  an  opportunity  to  work  if  men- 
tally and  physically  able  to  do  so. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  aimed  at 
benefitting  civil  service  retirees  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
amendment  discussed  above.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  che  reduction  in  annuity 
presently  experienced  when  the  spouse 
predeceases  the  person  make  the  election, 
thus  permitting  the  survivor  to  receive 
a  full  annuity  instead  of  a  reduced  an- 
nuity. The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
retiree,  in  the  alternative,  may  elect  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  when 
such  new  spouse  has  attained  age  60  and 
thereby  permit  a  second  spouse  to  be- 
come eligible  for  a  survivor  annuity. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  benefits  un- 
der the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  to  retirees  entitled  to 
receive  a  'deferred  annuity" — that  is  to 
say,  persons  who  leave  government  serv- 
ice prior  to  retirement  age  and  who  are 
eligible  to  draw  their  retirement,  based 
on  their  years  of  government  service, 
upon  reaching  age  62. 

This  bill  would  further  provide  for  re- 
computation  of  annuities  of  retirees  who 
retired  prior  to  October  11,  1962.  The 
purpose  of  this  recomputation  is  to  give 
those  retired  before  1962  the  benefit  of 
the  more  liberal  computation  formula  in- 
stituted for  those  retiring  after  the  1962 

date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  enactment 
of  these  bills,  would  go  a  long  ways  to- 
ward assisting  senior  citizens  in  many 
walks  of  life.  I  urge  their  enactment  into 
law. 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  27,  President 
Johnson  sent  a  remarkable  message  to 
the  Congress  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  center  in  the 
heart  of  Washington  which  would  be.  he 
said,  "available  for  foreign  chanceries 
and  the  offices  of  international  organi- 
zations." He  also  said  that  he  would 
"recommend  legislation,  which,  consist- 
ent with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
District  citizens,  would  specify  an  area 
northwest  of  Washington  Circle"  to  be 
used  for  these  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations. 

I  say  remarkable  because  additional 
details  of   this   proposed   international 


center  are  becoming  available  daily  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  other  plans  in  mind  in  ad- 
dition to  those  stated  by  the  President. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
today  on  the  international  center,  re- 
veals some  of  the  other  proposals  in  the 
plan  which  the  Members  of  the  House 
must  consider  carefully.  The  editorial 
says: 

The  planners  and  the  State  Department 
are  looking  not  onlv  to  present  demands  but 
also  to  the  Indefinite  future  when  much 
more  space  wUl  be  needed  lor  international 
activities  here.  It  would  be  highly  desir- 
able to  have  a  specially  designated  center 
with  hotels,  restaurants,  perhaps  shops  with 
many  foreign  specialties  and  office  space  for 
any  country  or  international  agency  seeking 
it  Incideiitally,  such  an  International  Cen- 
ter would  also  add  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  city. 

Just  why  the  State  Department  and 
the  planners  think  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  should  help  subsidize  loca- 
tions for  new  hotels  and  restaurants  is 
something  that  should  be  explained. 
There  are  many  fine  hotels  near  the 
present  international  section  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  where  the  French  Em- 
bassy, the  Italian,  Mexican,  and 
Spanish  Embassies,  and  scores  of 
chanceries  are  located.  This  is  highly 
questionable,  particularly  when  the  de- 
velopment scheme  would  displace  scores 
of  businesses  providing  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  breadwinners  and  heads  of 
families  and  knock  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes  paid  by  these  businesses  to 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Governments. 

The  New  York  Times  on  March  8  re- 
ported on  the  State  Department  proposal 
as  follows: 

The  Administration  proposal  would  au- 
thorize the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Federal  Government's  housekeeping  and 
purchasing  agency,  to  buy  most  of  the  prop- 
erty In  an  area  of  aging  residences  north  of 
Washington  Circle  at  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
Hampshire  Avenues,  N.W. 

With  an  expenditure  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion, the  G.S.A.  would  raze  the  area  and,  fol- 
lowing procedures  common  In  urban  renewal 
development  reseU  or  lease  the  assembled 
parcels  of  acreage  to  foreign  governmenta 
for  use  as  chanceries  and  embassies. 


There  are  several  things  that  become 
clear  from  this  New  York  Times  article 
about  President  Johnson's  proposal 
which  he  neglected  to  tell  the  Congress 
in  his  message  of  February  27.  It  is  not 
'an  area  of  aging  residences,"  but  one  of 
the  fastest  developing  commercial  and 
residential  areas  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  one  which  is  developing  without  1 
cent  of  Federal  urban  renewal  funds. 
The  land  in  the  area  is  selling  in  the 
\-icinity  of  $80  a  foot. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  10 
acres  of  vacant  land  in  the  Kalorama 
area,  an  historic  Embassy -chancery  area, 
which  could  be  obtained  for  a  figure  of 
approximately  $5  million.  By  compari- 
son to  acquire  the  Washington  Circle  site 
.something  in  excess  of  $100  miUion  would 
be  required  for  the  land  alone. 

It  is  time  that  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  took  a  harder  look 
at  the  administration's  plan  for  an  in- 
ternational   center    and    asked    if    this 


project  is  not  a  $100  milUon  boondoggle 
and  a  get-rich-quick  land-development 
scheme  in  which  the  administration  is 
using  foreign  Governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
refurbishing  its  sagging  image  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  There  are  enough  hid- 
den costs  in  this  project  to  keep  it  rolling 
for  the  next  20  years. 
[From  The  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1967] 

IKTERNATIONAL   CeNTEE 

The  concept  of  an  International  Center 
Is  an  important  part  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission's  new  "comprehensive 
plan"  for  Washington.  President  Johnson 
obrtously  had  this  plan  in  mind  when  he 
asked  Congress  recently  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  about  42  acres  between  W'ash- 
ington  Circle  and  Potomac  Park  for  use  by 
chanceries  and  International  organizations. 
The  site  has  been  well  chosen.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  cliister 
of  chanceries  and  embassies  near  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  Avenues.  It  Is  also 
reasonably  close  to  various  international 
organization   headquarters. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  attractive  sites 
for  embassies  and  chanceries,  and  no  one 
Bhotild  suppose  that  all  of  the  113  foreign 
governments  represented  In  Wa.shington  vrtll 
ever  wish  to  be  In  an  international  center. 
The  Government  has  an  obligation  to  make 
suitable  sites  available  to  meet  a  wide  variety 
of  requirements.  It  is  good  policy  to  provide 
special  Inducements  for  international  organ- 
izations to  locate  here. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Hoiose  District 
Committee  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
two  separate  sites  for  chanceries,  one  at 
16th  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  and  the  other 
near  the  Zoo,  does  not  alter  the  concept  of 
an  International  Center.  Both  sites  may 
well  be  used  for  chanceries  if  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  planners  and  the  SUte  Department  are 
looking  not  only  to  present  demands  but 
also  to  the  Indefinite  future  when  much 
more  space  wUl  be  needed  for  international 
activities  here.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  a  specially  designated  center  with 
hotels,  resta\irants,  perhaps  shops  with 
manv  foreign  specialities  and  office  space 
for  "any  country  or  international  agency 
seeking  It.  Incidentally,  such  an  Inter- 
national Center  would  also  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Mar.  8.  19671 
House  Panel  and  State  Department  Clash 
ON  Embassy  Enclave 
(By   Ben   A.   Franklin) 
Washington.  March  7. — Another  round  in 
the  perennial  debate  over  where  to  put  Wash- 
ington's large  number  of  foreign  diplomats 
began   today.     As  usual.   Congress   and   the 
State    Department   were    on    opposite    sides, 
with  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  middle. 

At  stake  is  a  long-discussed  plan  to  create 
a  diplomatic  enclave  in  Washington— a  sort 
of  ambassadorial  industrial  park— to  relieve 
:.  critical  shortage  of  office  space  for  the  staffs 
of  foreign  missions  here. 

The  diplomatic  office  problem  Is  com- 
pounded here  by  city  zoning  restrictions  that 
severely  limit  the  areas  available  for  chan- 
ceries, or  staff  working  quarters,  as  distinct 
from  ambassadorial  residences,  which  can  be 
built  anywhere. 

Despite  nearly  three  years  of  planning  and 
consultation  with  diplomats  and  members  of 
Congress  on  its  proposal  for  a  42-acre  down- 
town enclave,  the  SUte  Department  today 
found  Itself  temporarily  one-upped  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  has  distinctly  different  ideas. 

The  committee  headed  by  Representative 
John  L,  McMillan,  Democrat  of  South  Caro- 
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Una,  reported  favorably  to  the  House  today 
a  plan  that  differed  radically  In  concept, 
scope  and  size  from  the  State  Department 
plan.  The  State  Department  bill  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  Capitol  until  tomorrow. 

The  committee  bill  runs  against  the  wishes 
of  President  Johnson,  who  called,  on  Feb.  27. 
for  passage  of  the  State  Department  plan  to 
relieve  "an  unnecessary  Irritant  in  our  In- 
ternational relationships." 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  that 
diplomats  here  would  not  accept  the  commit- 
tee version,  if  passed. 

The  two  sites  offered  by  the  committee 
were  far  removed  from  the  downtown  com- 
plex of  Government  and  International  agen- 
cies. 

The  Administration  proposal  would  au- 
thorize the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Federal  Governments  housekeeping  and 
purchasing  agency,  to  buy  most  of  the  prop- 
erty in  an  area  of  aging  residences  north  of 
Washington  Circle,  at  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire  Avenues  N.W. 

With  an  expenditur?  of  about  $50-mlllion, 
the  G.S  A.  would  raze  the  area  and,  following 
procedures  ccmiion  in  urban  renewal  devel- 
opment, resell  or  lease  the  assembled  parcels 
of  acreage  to  foreign  governments  for  use  as 
chanceries  and  embassies. 

Existing  structures  that  would  harmonize 
with  the  proposed  development,  shops  and 
residences  and  newer  apartment  buildings 
would  be  untouched  under  both  plans.  Both 
would  also  provide  a  special  site  at  Federal 
expense  for  a  new  headquarters  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Ame  lean  States. 

The  O  .'X  S  now  meets  in  crowded  quarters 
In  the  old  Pan  American  Union  Building  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  State 
Department's  '■international  center"  plan. 

Under  the  department's  proposal,  the  new 
O.A.S.  building  would  go  up  in  the  block 
bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  25th 
Street.  M  Street,  and  Rock  Creek  Park,  eight 
short  blocks  from  the  State  Department. 

The  District  Committee  plan  calls  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  total  of  about  five  acres  In 
two  parcels,  separated  by  about  half  a  mile, 
each  about  two  miles  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

One  site  would  be  at  the  location  of  the 
so-called  Henderson  Castle  at  16th  Street 
and  Florida  Avenue  N.W.,  an  abandoned  man- 
sion built  In  1888  by  Senator  John  B.  Hender- 
son, Democrat  of  Missouri  who  helped  draft 
the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
abolishing  slavery. 

The  other  site  would  be  between  Calvert 
Street  N.W.  and  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  west  of  Adams  Mill  Road. 


THE  TIME  IS  RIPE 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  GuR- 
NEYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  just 
been  presented  with  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  prove  his  concern  for  the  concept 
of  constitutional  government  and  his  re- 
gard for  the  integrity  of  the  highest 
judicial  body  in  the  land. 

"With  the  vacancy  created  by  the  pend- 
ing resignation  of  Justice  Clark  the 
President  has  the  chance  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment  I  have  proposed 
requiring  that  Justices  be  selected  from 
among  the  qualified  jurists  of  the  Na- 


tion    rather     from      among     political 

cronies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  grant  you  that  there 
may  be  more  political  cronies  around 
than  jurists,  but  there  are  still  a  good 
many  highly  qualified  men  in  the  Nation 
who  have  proven  theii  judicial  qualifi- 
cations as  members  of  the  Federal  and 
State  courts.  This  has  always  been  true, 
but  more  often  than  not  the  President 
in  choosing  a  Justice  has  made  the  selec- 
tion on  grounds  other  than  experience 
with  the  law. 

We  have  in  our  time  seen  Court  pack- 
ing to  fill  the  bench  with  men  of  the 
President's  political  persuasion.  The 
amendment  I  liave  proposed  would  re- 
quire, in  addition  to  judicial  experience, 
that  the  balance  between  the  political 
philosophies  be  made  more  even.  Even 
with  my  amendment,  we  have  no  way 
of  determining  that  the  President  will 
choose  the  most  qualified  mart,  but  as 
the  law  stands  now,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  he  choose  one  with  any  quali- 
fications at  all. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  tremendous  power  those 
nine  men  wield.  And  the  power  to  ap- 
point them  rests  almost  entirely  with  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

I  am  hopeful  tliat  the  President  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  assure  the 
worried  Nation  by  appointing  a  qualified 
man  chosen  from  the  many  on  the  courts 
today,  and  that  he  will  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  man's  ability  than  with 
his  politics. 

I  am  further  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  to  assure  that  future  ap- 
pointments will  be  based  on  merit  by 
considering  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

ABC-ITT    MERGER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  "Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Flepublican  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  am  deeply  gratified  at  the  an- 
nouncement by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNSl,  that  an  Investigation  will 
be  made  into  the  facts  surrounding  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.,  and  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

Certainly  all  that  we  have  read  and 
heard  concerning  this  action,  and  espe- 
cially concerning  the  procedures  under 
which  the  proposed  merger  was  at  first 
approved  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  gives  us  just  cause 
to  wonder  how  well  the  public  interest 
will  be  served. 

For  us  on  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, there  remain  a  great  many  un- 
answered questions  concerning  the  im- 
pact of  the  ABC-ITT  merger  on  com- 


petition in  broadcasting  and  related  in- 
dustries. A  strong  segment  of  this  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  fields  of  radio 
and  UHF  television,  comprises  small  im- 
affiliated  stations  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  primarily  on  this 
basis  tbbt  the  committee  will  undertake 
its  investigation. 

A  great  measure  of  credit  must  go  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI, 
who  foresaw  the  many  problems  that 
would  be  raised  by  this  merger  and  who 
called  upon  the  FCC  to  extend  its  r^ro- 
ceedings  and  delay  a  final  decision  on 
the  merger  barely  hours  before  its  ap- 
proval was  announced  on  Decemtej-  21. 
1966.  Although  he  had  no  o*'^^'  ot 
knowing  at  the  time,  the  Commission 
had  apparently  made  its  decision  well 
before  the  gentleman's  statement. 

The  many  unanswered  questions  and 
unexplored  facets  of  the  action  which 
prompted  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Oonte]  to  call  for  a  more 
deliberate  and  penetrating  study  by  the 
FCC,  were  more  than  emphasized  by  a 
bitter  dissent  from  the  majority  report 
by  two  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTE]  has  continued  to  keep  the 
matter  in  focus  and  has  taken  steps  to 
make  certain  the  public  interest  will  not 
be  neglected  or  jeopardized.  In  a  style 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  him,  he  has 
spoken  up  loudly  and  firmly  on  behalf  of 
the  independent  businessman  and  fair 
competition.  He  has  reaffirmed  his  basic 
conviction  on  the  necessity  for  a  healthy, 
\iable,  independent  business  community. 

The  need  for  a  review  of  the  proposed 
merger  from  the  point  of  view  of  inde- 
pendent competition  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  oui-  chairman  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
in  a  letter  dated  December  23,  barely  48 
hotirs  after  the  FCC  had  foiTnally  ap- 
pro\#d  the  move.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  also  sent  a 
similar  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  (Mr.  Staggers],  and 
I  understand  that  able  committee  is  also 
making  a  study  within  its  own  perview. 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  intervened  and  the  FCC 
has  set  aside  its  initial  approv;al  pend- 
ing submission  of  additional  facts  and 
evidence  in  the  matter. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte  1  himself  has  said  repeatedly, 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  situation 
may  well  be  to  confirm  the  merger.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  find  no  threats  to 
the  public  welfare  or  to  the  competitive 
atmosphere  within  which  hundreds  of 
independent  communications  enterprises 
must  function.  But  we  cannot  assume 
this.  We  must  explore  the  record  and 
we  must  lay  the  facts  before  the  public. 
We  must  be  sure,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  cut  corners  in  reaching  that  assur- 
ance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  study 
will  be  made  by  the  subcommittee  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  ConteI  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican. I  am  sure  his  contributions  will 
be  as  valuable  and  penetrating  during 
these  deliberations  as  they  have  been  in 
the  preceding  weeks. 
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The  American  public  owes  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  determina- 
tion and  steadfastness  in  keeping  their 
Interests  uppermost  in  the  decisions  and 
deliberations  of  government. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  I  know 
I  speak  for  my  Republican  colleagues  In 
praising  and  endorsing  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  Silvio  Conte. 


SO"VIET-FIAT  DEAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahonle.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sny- 
der] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklaJioma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
time  there  was  official  talk  of  Soviet 
"mellowing"  in  the  cold  war,  it  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Soviet  missile 
crisis  of  1962,  when  the  Russians  tried  to 
get  an  atomic  "drop '  on  the  United 
States  from  Cuba. 

Today  the  official  line  is  again  that 
there  Is  a  Soviet  "thaw"  on.  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  escalating  their  direc- 
tion and  supply  of  the  big-scale  war  of 
Communist  conquest  in  "Vietnam. 

"We  are  being  asked  to  trade  with  the 
enemy  behind  the  backs  of  oiu-  fighting 
men,  a  move  unique  in  American  his- 
tory. To  this  end.  AID  proposes  to  give 
$50  million  of  our  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  Italinn  Fiat  auto  works  to  coiistruct 
an  autnmated  plant  in  Communist  Rus- 
sia, which  has  less  than  a  million  auto- 
mobiles right  now,  poor  roads,  and  in- 
sufiBcient  consumer  income  to  buy  bi- 
cycles, let  alone  automobiles. 

An  administration-dominated  House 
Subcommittee  of  Banking  and  Currency 
has  dutifully  reported  in  favor  of  this 
handout  to  our  enemies. 

The  voters  are  strongly  against  this 
trading  with  the  enemy.  It  is  the 
voters — not  the  State  Department — who 
elect  the  Congress.  This.  I  suggest,  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind.  The  Congress 
can,  and  must,  oppose  construction  of 
this  plant  which  could  make  more  Rus- 
sian munitions  to  kill  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere. 


PRESIDENTS    VETERANS    MESSAGE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  FJIicoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  care- 
fully analyzed  the  President's  message 
on  servicemen  and  veterans  received  in 
the  House  of  Reoresentatives  on  January 
31  of  this  year.  As  most  Members  are 
aware,  two  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  been 
conducting  public  hearings  on  bills  that 
will  implement  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage as  well  as  other  pending  proposals 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

Following  a  careful  study  of  this  en- 
tire subject,  I  have  introduced  three  bills 
that  I  believe  will  provide  more  equitable 
relief  to  veterans  in  the  areas  touched 
upon  in  the  President's  message. 

The  first  of  these  bills  will  provide  a 
cost  of  living  increase  in  monthly  pen- 
sion rates  for  veterans,  widows  and  or- 
phans. It  will  provide  increases  ranging 
from  $90  to  $400  in  the  various  income 
limitations  of  existing  law.  The  bill  will 
create  a  new  housebound  rate  of  $100 
per  month  for  "old  law"  pensioners.  The 
bill  contains  several  other  features  that 
will  liberalize  the  existing  pension  pro- 
gram.* 

The  mail  of  most  Members  of  Congress 
has  called  attention  to  the  potential  ad- 
verse effect  that  the  contemplated  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  will  have 
upon  the  veterans  pension  program.  The 
President's  recommendation  would  solve 
this  problem  by  permitting  a  veteran 
pensioner  to  waive  any  increase  in  social 
security  or  other  Federal  retirement  an- 
nuities. I  believe  a  more  equitable  ap- 
proach would  be  to  increase  the  income 
limitations  of  existing  law,  thus  permit- 
ting a  veteran  to  accept  a  modest  in- 
crease in  Income  Irom  any  source,  with- 
out effecting  his  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments. 

The    second    bill    I    have    introduced 
would  extend  certain  benefits  not  already 
authorized  to  veterans  of  Vietnam  serv- 
ice and,  in  some  instances,  their  surviv- 
ors.   These  include  non-service-connect- 
ed pension  benefits  for  veterans,  widows, 
and  orphans;  additional  medical  bene- 
fits for  veterans;  automobile  allowances 
for  certain   seriously   disabled  veterans 
with   disabilities   that   are   service-con- 
nected  and   compensation   for  service- 
connected  disabilities  at  wartime  rates. 
The  third  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  au- 
thorize increases  in  the  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  payable  to 
veterans  who  are  pursuing  educational 
programs  under  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966.    Additionally, 
this  bill  would  extend  the  scope  of  the 
new  GI  bill  to  include  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  flight  training  among  the  pro- 
grams available  for  veterans  education 
and  training.    Although  the  President's 
message  was  silent  with  respect  to  the  in- 
clusion of  these  programs.  I  believe  they 
are  necessarj'  if  we  Intend  to  provide 
a  full  program  of  career  opportunity  to 
the    returning    serviceman.      Both    the 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bills  included  this  program  and  I  be- 
lieve veterans  of  current  service  should 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  and  expectant 
that  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  act  favorably  upon  legislation  on 
these  subjects  in  the  immediate  future. 


ROBERT    A.    PORSYTHE.    A    DISTIN- 
GUISHED MINNESOTAN 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 


Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
some  ver>'  thoughtful  remarks  recently 
delivered  by  a  distinguished  Minnesota 
citizen.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Porsythe.  He 
takes  a  close  look  at  our  Nation  and  our 
people  and  our  national  purpose.  His 
words  are  important  to  all  Americans  as 
we  struggle  with  the  growing  problems 
of  national  and  world  leadership. 

Mr.  Forsythe  is  a  former  Minnesota 
Republican  State  chairman,  and  has 
devoted  most  of  his  life  in  the  realm  of 
public  service  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  heartily  commend  the  follow- 
ing speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Forsythe  on 
March  4,  1967.  before  the  Otter  Tail 
County  Republican  Convention  in  Per- 
ham,  Minn.,  in  my  congressional  district: 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  each  citizen 
continually  review  his  role  in  society  and 
his  responslblUty  to  his  fellow  man.  None 
of  us  Uve  In  Isolation  from  society,  economic 
developments,  politics,  and  governmental  In- 
volvement. "We  have  but  to  look  around 
us  and  we  find  the  problems  of  today  min- 
gled with  the  hopes  of  tomorrow. 

We  live  In  the  throes  of  great  and  dramatic 
change.  Projecting  ahead  the  next  quarter 
century  we  can  see  nothing  but  change. 
Change  In  population,  gro-wth,  change  In  con- 
centration of  population,  change  in  educa- 
tional demands,  change  In  business,  labor, 
government.  Change  will  be  a  key  word 
to  aU. 

Change  Is  always  accompanied  by  frustra- 
tions. It  Is  because  change  Is  dlfQcult  to 
manage.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  It 
Is  hard  to  accept.     It  forces  problems. 

We  have  had  great  periods  of  change  In 
the  history  of  our  nation.  We  look  back 
upon  them  now  as  historical  periods  of 
growth.  But  dying  those  times  there  was 
apprehension,  fear,  differences  of  opinion. 
None  of  the  periods  was  free  of  stress  and 
strain. 

Yet  through  it  all  progress  was  made  and 
to  varying  degrees  people  felt  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  at  work.  This  la  essential 
in  America — namely  that  we  feel  a  sense 
of  national  purpose.  Our  nation  and  Its 
cause  In  the  world  must  mean  something 
to  the  Individual. 

Today  we  look  around  and  find  a  myriad 
of  problems  and  Issues  In  a  new  era  of 
change.  We  find  draft  card  burnings,  re- 
fusal of  youngsters  to  serve  their  nation. 
We  find  confusion  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. We  find  great  difficulty  with  terms 
such  as  "black  power."  We  have  student 
demonstrations.  We  have  witnessed  talk 
of  economic  guidelines  in  relation  to  man- 
agement and  labor  and  prices  and  wages. 
We  have  the  problem  of  war  and  peace.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  we  have  an  ava- 
lanche of  problems  each  In  Itself  difficult  of 
solution. 

Maybe  what  these  really  represent  are 
svmptoms  of  a  larger  problem.  Perhaps  we 
have  reached  a  time  when  we  lack  the  feel- 
ing of  a  national  sense  of  purpose.  Maybe 
what  each  of  us  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and 
sharpen  our  own  evaluation  of  our  nation's 
purpose.  That  really  should  not  be  too 
difficult. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  America  has  al- 
ways had  three  general  principles  or  goals: 
1    The  pursuit  of  peace 

2.  The  preservation  of  freedom 

3.  The  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
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These  three  principles  have  been  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  America  from  the  day  of 
the  founding  of  this  Republic.  They  are  as 
worthy  of  pursuit  today  as  they  have  been 
at  any  time  In  the  past.  But  they  must  be 
spelled  out  anew  for  all  to  hear  and  to  feel. 

I  think  there  are  also  certain  precepts 
which  America  hus  become  associated  with 
over  a  long  period  of  time  which  are  of 
growing  importance  to  our  situation  today. 
I  have  a  strong  belief  that  America: 

1.  Has  alwavs  stood  for  progress  and  not 
regression.  Our  nation  has  always  moved 
forward— never  bc.ckward.  And  our  nation 
like  all  others  cannot  stand  still.  It  must 
be  involved  in  movement.  Ours  must  be 
a  dedication  to  help  it  move  forward  In 
progress. 

2.  Has  rewarded  labor— not  Idleness.  This 
is  important  In  view  of  some  suggestions 
that  an  individual  may  have  a  certain 
"right"  to  monetary  remuneration  even  if 
he  does  not  work  at  anything  and  even  if 
he  does  not  contribute  to  our  economy  and 
society  m  a  constructive  way.  This  would 
be  a  radical  departure  from  the  precept  that 
one's  labor  should  be  rewarded. 

3.  Has  inspired  promise  and  hope — not 
despair.  I  know  that  there  are  people  In 
large  numbers  who  have  been  born  Into  de- 
spair, who  live  a  life-time  in  despair  and 
who  die  in  despair.  Many  are  doomed  to 
this  cycle  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
But  this  is  not  America.  America  was  born 
to  lift  all  into  the  realm  of  promise  and 
hope.  That  is  the  inherent  story  of  Amer- 
ica. We  now  have  an  obligation  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  promise  and 
hope  are  dominant  over  the  element  of  de- 
spair. 

4.  Has  smiled  on  individuals— not  upon  a 
faceless  mass  of  humanity.  This  precept 
goes  directly  back  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  America  is  concerned  with  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  It  means  that  the  individual 
is  important.  That  the  individual  Is  more 
important  than  the  government  which  gov- 
erns it.  This  dignity  of  man  must  be  con- 
stantly before  us  in  our  considerations  and 
actions.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  contin- 
uance of  a  free  society. 

5.  Has  been  more  filled  with  love  than 
hate.  I  suppose  to  some  today  It  would 
seem  that  hatred  has  emerged  as  dominant 
force  in  our  society.  People  talk  of  Increased 
crime,  violence,  discrimination,  demonstra- 
tions, etc.  ...  At  this  point  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  our  younger  people  in 
high  school  and  college  might  draw  the 
inference  that  hatred  Is  a  dominant  theme. 
But  here  we  have  a  responsibility  to  avoid 
distortion  and  to  constantly  remember  and 
recall  the  millions  of  acts  inspired  by  love 
which  go  unnoticed  In  the  news  reporting 
of  our  day.  Man's  Impulse  for  love  is  far 
greater  than  his  possibility  for  hatred.  By 
his  very  nature  man  seeks  love  and  desires 
to  evidence  love.  This  too  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  future  of  our  nation. 

These  three  principles  or  goals  and  these 
five  precepts  are  all  Involved  In  what  can 
be  termed  a  national  sense  of  purpose.  Now 
we  must  spell  It  out.  This  Is  the  obligation 
and  duty  of  leaders.  Leaders  In  all  areas 
of  activity  must  be  responsible  for  this. 
Certainly  the  President.  Senators,  Congress- 
men. Governors,  Legislators  and  other 
elected  officials  must  seek  and  try  to  spell 
it  out.  But  it  is  up  to  every  citizen  to  some- 
how contribute  to  a  spelling  out  of  what 
America  Is  and  what  it  means. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  Individuals  and  to 
our  society  in  a  moment  and  hour  of  great 
and  dlfHcult  change.  This  Is  a  challenge  we 
must  all  accept. 


EMERGENCY    FOOD    AID    TO    INDIA 
IN  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelse.n]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1965-66  crop  year,  India  experienced  the 
worst  drought  of  the  century,  which 
threatened  millions  with  starvation  and 
diseases  associated  with  malnutrition. 
The  drought  caused  a  drop  in  India  food 
production  from  88  to  72  million  tons. 

In  order  to  avert  an  international  ca- 
tastrophe, the  United  States  and  many 
other  nations,  private  organizations  and 
individuals  joined  in  helping  India  meet 
its  food  crisis.  Under  our  food-for-peace 
program,  the  U.S.  Congress  approved 
sending  over  8  million  tons  of  food  grains 
to  India  as  a  major  part  of  this  effort. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  re- 
ported : 

The  fact  that  India  did  not  experience 
famine  ranks  among  the  proudest  chapters 
In  the  history  of  international  cooperation. 

But  unfortunately,  drought  has  con- 
tinued to  plague  India.  According  to  the 
President: 

Unless  Indian  production  Is  supplemented 
by  substantial  Imports — perhaps  10  million 
tons  by  present  estimates  for  calendar  year 
1967— more  than  70  million  people  will  ex- 
perience near  famine. 

So'it  is  my  purpose  today  to  urge  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  267.  This 
resolution  recommends  that  the  United 
States  provide  an  additional  amount  of 
food  grain  not  to  exceed  3  million  tons 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $190  million  as 
the  U.S.  share  toward  meeting  the  India 
food  deficit,  providing  it  is  appropriately 
matched.  It  agrees  to  the  further  com- 
mitments of  additional  food  aid  already 
negotiated  by  the  administration,  and 
provides  funds  for  emergency  food  re- 
lief for  distribution  by  CARE  and  other 
American  voluntary  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  longstanding  purpose 
of  our  food-for-peace  program  has  been 
to  help  combat  starvation  while  develop- 
ing new  markets  abroad  for  American 
farm  commodities.  In  spite  of  our  in- 
creasingly limited  resources,  and  the  im- 
portance of  greater  self-help  efforts  by 
food  deficit  nations,  we  cannot  in  con- 
science sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  people 
starve  when  we  have  a  program  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Avoidance  of  a  catastrophe  such  as  In- 
dia presently  faces  is  exactly  why  the 
food-for-peace  program  was  established 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
America  and  India  to  do  what  we  can 
to  avoid  famine  and  preserve  peace  in 
this  land  which  borders  on  Communist 
China  and  wartom  southeast  Asia. 

Congressional  agreement  to  the  emer- 
gency proposals  means  a  potential  mar- 
ket for  American  farm  production  will 
be  given  encouragement  at  the  same  time 
U.S.  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy 
interests  are  carried  out. 

Therefore,  I  again  urge  the  House  to 
support  emergency  food  assistance  to  In- 
dia proposals  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  267. 


APPAREL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Carter]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent, among  my  constituents,  about  4,000 
apparel  workers,  or  one-sixth  of  all  ap- 
parel workers  in  Kentucky.  These  peo- 
ple work  in  approximately  20  plants,  12 
percent  of  the  apparel  plants  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  major  product  of  these 
plants  is  men's  and  boys'  dress  and  sport 
shirts.  Men's  and  boys'  shirts  are  run- 
ning into  extremely  stiff  competition 
from  imported  shirts  which  are  coming 
into  this  country  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. Apparel  imports  of  almost  evei? 
kind  are  entering  the  United  States  in 
ever-increasing  amounts,  and  this  prob- 
lem is  of  genuine  concern  to  me,  not  only 
as  a  representative  of  part  of  the  indus- 
try, but  as  an  American  who  believes  that 
the  apparel  industry  of  this  country 
should  not  be  undermined  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  overbuild  their  apparel  in- 
dustries just  to  export  their  excess  goods 
to  the  developed  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
increasing  imports  of  men's  and  boys' 
shirts,  since  these  products  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  apparel  production 
in  my  district.  Men's  and  boys'  dress 
and  sport  shirts  are  coming  into  this 
country  in  alarmingly  large  quantities. 
Prom  1964  to  1966,  a  period  of  only  3 
years, -eiur  imports  of  cotton  and  syn- 
thetjfc  fabric  dress  and  sport  shirts  grew 
by  61  percent— from  43.4  million  shirts 
in  1964  to  69.7  million  shirts  in  1966. 
This  is  an  increase  of  26  million  shirts 
in  this  short  period.  The  greatest  in- 
creases have  been  in  shirts  of  synthetic 
fabrics,  which  have  been  entering  this 
country  restricted  only  by  tariffs  which 
obviously  provide  a  very  low  barrier. 

These  shirts  can   enter  this  country 
and,   after  the   appropriate  tariffs  are 
paid  on  them,  importers  can  sell  them 
for  a  lower  retail  price  than  comparable, 
domestically  produced  shirts.    The  for- 
eign manufacturers,  the  wholesalers,  and 
the  retailers  all  can  make  money  by  sell- 
ing these  imported  clothes  even  after  the 
duties  are  paid.     This  means  that  the 
original  selling  price  of  the  manufac- 
turer, and  therefore  his  costs,  are  much 
lower  than  those  for  American  apparel 
manufacturers.    This  lower  selling  price 
is  due  to  two  principal  factors:   lower 
wages  and  more  productive  machinery. 
In  many  foreign  countries  the  apparel 
Industry  is  quite  new,  or  it  has  been  re- 
built since  the  Second  World  War.    This 
means  that  machinery  is  new  and  effi- 
cient, and  in  some  cases  more  efficient 
than  our  machinery.  Although  the  for- 
eign apparel  worker  is  not  generally  as 
efficient  as  the  American  apparel  worker, 
he  can  produce  very  low  priced  goods 
with  the  help  of  modem  machines. 

In  contrast  to  foreign  apparel  indus- 
tries, the  American  apparel  industry  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  coun- 
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try.  In  some  cases  plant  and  equipment 
is  old  and  not  as  efficient  as  it  could  be. 
Our  industry  needs  time  to  modernize, 
and  even  more  important,  it  needs  the 
assurance  that  imports  will  not  take  over 
our  markets  any  more  than  they  already 
have.  If  apparel  imports  continue  to 
grow  at  their  current  rate,  all  the  growth 
in  market  demand  will  eventually  be 
taken  over  by  imports,  and  the  domestic 
industry  will  not  be  able  to  grow  at  all. 
This  prospect  does  not  give  our  apparel 
manufacturers  the  necessary  incentive 
to  invest  large  amounts  in  more  efficient 
plant  and  equipment  which  will  help 
them  become  more  competitive  with 
imports. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  greatest 
growth  in  imports  currently  is  in  the  area 
of  synthetic  fiber  apparel.  The  only  bar- 
rier to  their  entry  into  this  country  is  a 
rather  ineffective  tariff,  which  our  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva  have  proposed  be  cut 
by  as  much  as  50  percent.  These  tariff 
cuts  under  the  Kennedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations are  due  to  be  authorized  before 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  this 
June.  If  this  is  done,  we  can  expect 
imports  of  wool  and  synthetic  fiber  ap- 
parel to  rush  into  this  country  as  never 
before. 

International  trade  of  cotton  apparel 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regulated 
by  an  arrangement  signed  by  29  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  exporting  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  the  markets  of  the 
importing  countries  without  causing  dis- 
locations in  these  markets.  There  is  a 
provision  for  annual  growth  in  these  im- 
ports so  that  the  domestic  industry  can 
share  its  growth  in  demand  with  imports. 
This  enables  apparel  producers  in  both 
importing  and  exporting  countries  to 
plan  production  and  investment. 

An  arrangement,  similar  to  that  gov- 
erning trade  of  cotton  products,  could  be 
established  for  the  trade  of  synthetic  and 
wool  fiber  apparel  and  textile  products. 
This  would  allow  our  apparel  and  tex- 
tile industries  to  share  the  growth  in 
their  markets  with  imports  without  hav- 
ing imports  take  over  the  entire  growth. 
Until  this  type  of  arrangement  is  insti- 
tuted, it  would  be  foolish  to  lower  apparel 
tariffs.  If  tariffs  were  lowered  now,  we 
might  be  too  late  to  help  when  an  ar- 
rangement is  negotiated,  hopefully  very 
soon. 

PLANS  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kupferman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen are  forming  a  merit  employ- 
ment council  in  New  York  City  which  will 
carry  out  on  a  community  basis  the  na- 
tional program  of  plans  for  progress. 

Plans  for  progress  is  the  national  vol- 
untary equal  employment  opportunity 
program  of  American  business.    Through 


it,  some  354  major  corporations  imder- 
take  individual  and  collective  programs 
which  are  expanding  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  and  are  having 
increasing  impact  on  the  motivation  and 
training  problems  of  yoimg  people. 
These  projects  include  work  at  the  na- 
tional and  community  level,  as  well  as 
extensive  in-plant  activities  to  achieve 
the  objectives  expressed  in  the  individ- 
ual companies'  plans-for-progress 
pledge. 

Plans  for  progress  is  staffed  by  eight 
executives  loaned  for  1  year  by  member 
companies  which  continue  to  pay  their 
salaries  and  benefits.  They  work  from 
Washington  headquarters,  with  admin- 
istrative support  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  1967  staff  of  plans  for  progress  is 
headed  by  Eugene  F.  Rowan,  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  Serving  as  administrative 
coordinators  are:  Christopher  B.  Conner, 
Pepsi  Co.,  Inc.;  Robert  W.  Goode.  Mellon 
National  Bank;  David  S.  Nye,  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.;  Malcolm  H.  Oettinger,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co. — RCA;  Clifford 
E.  Puckett,  General  Dynamics;  George 
S.  Sunday,  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.,  and  I.  L.  Van  "Voorhis,  Jr., 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

In  addition  to  sparking  the  internal 
action  programs  of  its  members,  plans 
for  progress  administers  several  pro- 
grams on  a  national  level. 

National  and  regional  educational  con- 
fei-ences  have  reached  more  than  10,000 
businessmen,  educators,  and  students, 
stressing  both  the  social  and  economic 
advantages  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  showing  how  it  can  be 
achieved.  This  program  includes  an- 
nual conferences  between  industry  re- 
cruiters and  administrative  officials  of 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  to  inform 
each  group  of  the  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  other.  A  total  of  488  partici- 
pants, representing  177  companies  and 
69  colleges,  attended  the  1966  conference. 
A  series  of  vocational  guidance  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  1966  at  which  the 
teachers  and  counselors  of  teenage  stu- 
dents were  given  instruction  and  moti- 
vation to  prepare  minority  youth  for  jobs 
in  business.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  its  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  enabled  plans 
for  progress  to  expand  its  "VGI  program 
through  a  grant  of  $125,000.  With  this 
seed  money,  plans  for  progress  com- 
panies contributed  in  excess  of  S2OO.0O0 
to  bring  the  program  to  17  cities  across 
the  Nation. 

The  task  force  on  youth  motivation 
sponsors  visits  to  70  predominantly  Ne- 
gro colleges  where  220  Negro  executives, 
employed  by  plans-for-progress  com- 
panies, discuss  with  the  students  the 
advantages  of  a  business  career.  Addi- 
tionally, some  500  high  school  graduates 
now  employed  in  responsi'ole  jobs  with 
PfP  companies  have  visited  high  schools 
and  junior  high  schools  as  living  wit- 
nesses that  opportvmities  exist  in  busi- 
ness for  those  who  prepare  for  them 
by  getting  a  high  school  degree  and  de- 
veloping a  skill.  This  program  is  being 
expanded  to  reach  students  from  the 
seventh  grade  up. 
Plans  for  progress  has  organized  meet- 


ings in  more  than  25  cities  at  which  ex- 
perts explain  to  businessmen  the  man- 
power development  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  HEW,  and  OEO, 
and  how  businessmen  can  make  use  of 
these  programs. 

Since  its  formation  in  1961,  plans  for 
progress  has  added  significantly  to  the 
number  of  minority  employees  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  member 
companies.  The  number  of  wliite-collar 
employees,  particularly,  has  increased 
substantially.  Certainly  part  of  this  in- 
ci'ea&e  is  attributable  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation  during  this 
period,  but  plans-for-progress  companies 
also  believe  they  have  cont:ibuted  to  the 
increase  by  actively  seeking  out  minority 
employees. 

Both  as  a  national  program  and 
tlirough  participation  of  member  com- 
panies, plans  for  progress  works  closely 
with  the  voluntary  employer  associations 
of  49  major  U.S.  cities.  These  associa- 
tions perform  a  variety  of  community 
services  in  the  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment field,  such  as  training  minority 
workers  for  jobs  in  business  and  indus- 
try and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
source  of  employment  information. 
Similar  programs  are  planned  for  42  ad- 
ditional cities  in  1967.  New  York  City 
will  participate  in  this  effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  among  those 
companies  initiating  this  affirmative  ac- 
tion are  the  following  from  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent: 

Plans   fob   Progress   Companies   Headquar- 
tered IN  Manhattan 

ACP  Industries.  Air  Reduction  Company, 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation.  .American  Air- 
lines, Abex  Corporation,  American  Can, 
American  Home  I*roducts,  American  Radi- 
ator &  Standard  Sanitary,  American  Sugar, 
AT&T,  American  Tobacco  Company.  Arwood 
Corporation,  Avco  Corporation,  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company. 

Celanese  Corporation,  Colgate  Palmolive. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Combustion 
Engineering,  Continental  Can  Company,  Corn 
Products  Company,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc., 
Eastern  Airlines,  Inc..  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  U.S..  Oeneral  Dynamics, 
General  Electric  Company.  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corporation,  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Company,  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company. 

Hooker  Chemical  Corporation,  IT&T.  Ken- 
necott  Copper  Corporation,  Lever  Brothers 
Company,  Magnavox  Company,  McGraw  Hill, 
Inc.,  Merrltt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Company.  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Corp..  National  Distillers  &  Chemical 
Corp..  National  Lead  Company.  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co..  New  York  Telephone 
Company.    Olln    Mathieson    Chemical    Corp. 

Olivetti  Underwood  Corporation.  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company,  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. J.  C.  Penney,  Inc.,  Pepsi  Co.,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  Railway  Express 
Agency,  Inc..  Saint  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc..  Shell  Oil 
Company,  Singer  Company.  Mobil  OH  Cor- 
poration. Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  Standard 
Brands.  Inc.,  StaufTer  Chemical  Company. 

Sterling  Drugs.  Inc..  Texaco.  Inc.,  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation.  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp., 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  US.  Industries. 
Inc.,  U.S.  Plywood  Corporation,  Uniroyal,  Inc., 
Vitro  Corporation  of  America,  Western  Elec- 
tric Company.  Inc..  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  National  Board  of  YMCA.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Service  Corp..  Time,  Inc. 
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SPECIAL  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include     extraneous 

'"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  permit  a 
$200  tax  exclusion  per  month  for  law 
enforcement  officers  nationwide,  ine 
proposal  would  give  these  deserving  pub- 
lic servants  up  to  a  $35  per  month  re- 
duction in  Federal  income  taxes  and  in 
effect  provides  an  '-instant  pay  increase. 

In  addition  to  this  nationwide  pohce 
nay  raise,  the  bill  would  give  much 
needed  recognition  of  vital  national 
status  and  of  dangerous  duty  to  our  law 
enforcement  personnel.  Combat  soldiers 
currently  enjoy  a  similar  privUeRe_ 

The  risks  taken  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  often  equal  those  taken 
daily  by  many  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
combat  areas.  We  have  talked  alwut  the 
spiraling  crime  rate,  the  lack  of  police 
officers,  the  need  for  action.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  50.000  vacancies  In 
police  positions  in  the  nation  today.  This 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
will  offer  some  incentives  to  those  con- 
sidering police  work. 

We  have  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
uttered  flowery  praise  in  support  of  law 
enforcement  officers.  Today,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  turn  those  words  irito  ac- 
tion I  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
favorably  and  quickly  on  this  measure. 
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DMSO   THE  PERSECUTED  DRUG- 
PART  IV 


Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ....      ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
more  to  report  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  concerning  the  18th  century  atti- 
tude of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion toward  the  new  drug,  DMSO. 

Early  last  month.  Dr.  Chauncey  Leake, 
a  respected  pharmacologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  addressed  the  Portland  City 
Club.  This  man  is  a  true  expert,  and  as 
disinterested  an  analyst  as  possible.  His 
remarks  were  reported  in  the  news  story 
hereafter  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion by  Marge  Davenport,  a  reporter  for 
the  Oregon  Journal.  He  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point  regarding  the  bumbling 
manner  of  the  FDA  in  handling  this  ex- 
citing new  medical  principle. 

Likewise,  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
Members  the  editorial  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  regarding  his  talk.  Dr.  Leake 
presented  a  summary  of  the  symposium 
on  DMSO  held  in  Vienna  last  November, 


which  I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 

Members  of  Congress: 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Feb.   11,   1967] 

BuREAUCR.\T    Hands    Slapped    for    Cube    on 

DMSO  Testing 

(By  Matrge  Davenport) 

■•The  lirensed  physicians  of  this  country 

charged  with  the  health  ol  the  people  should 

be  the  Judges  of  whether  or  not  a  drug  is 

safe  tor  their  patients.    This  decision  should 

not  be  made  by  a  bureaucrat  sitting  in  Wash- 

InKton.  DC."  ,      ,  _ 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chauncey  Leake. 
University  of  C.ilifornia  pharmacologist,  who 
spoke  to  Portl.ind-s  City  Club  Friday  on  the- 
"Saca  of  DMSO"    (dimethyl  sulfoxide). 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  controversial 
Oregon  wonder  drug  which  was  removed 
from  clinical  testing  in  1965,  Dr.  Leake 
charged  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
with  'unwarranted  interference  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine"  by  regulations  on  drugs 
that  he  said  have  been  proved  safe  by  exten- 
sive experiments. 

Dr  Leake,  who  headed  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  symposium  on  DMSO 
and  the  International  DMSO  Conference  in 
Vienna  last  year,  is  considered  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  drugs. 

The  pharmacologist  told  his  Portland  au- 
dience which  included  physicians,  both  for 
and  against  DMSO.  that  he  does  not  know  of 
any  other  drug  "that  came  into  clinical  use 
with  so  many  indications  of  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness." T.,,,C3/-, 

He  charged  that  the  FDA's  ban  on  DMSO, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1965  (and  has  only 
recently  been  relaxed  slightly),  was  a  "char- 
acteristically bureaucratic  act"  which  was 
unwarranted.  He  said  America  should  be 
wary  of  its  "growing  bureaucracy"  and  "too 
many  rules  and  regulations." 

"DMSO  Is  extremely  nontoxic.  It  has 
amazing  chemical  properties  and  enormous 
medical  potential,"  Dr.  Leake  declared. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  FDA  chief,  Dr. 
James  Goddard.  came  to  power  about  the 
time  DMSO  was  being  tested  widely  and  be- 
gan showing  usefulness  In  a  large  number  of 
cases. 

Dr.  Goddard  put  complicated  new  regu- 
lations into  effect  In  connection  with  drug 
testing.  These  involved  an  enormous  amount 
of  red  tape  and  were  a  "terrible  burden"  to 
the  Investigators,  Dr.  Leake  continued. 

"Therefore,  It  was  very  easy  for  a  bureau- 
crat to  note  that  regulation  5  of  section 
23  was  being  violated  by  'Dr.  Wlgglesworth'  in 
Portland.  Doctors  all  over  the  country  were 
using  the  drug  DMSO  and  were  not  conform- 
ing with  the  new  regulations,  so  of  course 
there  were  going  to  be  all  sorts  of  viola- 
tions.   Then  on  went  the  ban. 

"But  this  left  the  FDA  in  a  hole  because 
no  bureaucrat  wants  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
bureaucrat.  So  the  FDA  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease saying  there  were  23  cases  of  eye  In- 
Jury  from  DMSO. 

"Later,  it  turned  out  that  these  were  23 
cases  of  lens  changes  reported  in  dogs  that 
hud  been  given  doses  many  times  the  human 
dosage."  Dr.  Leake  said. 

Refuting  this  report  are  hundreds  of  re- 
ports of  tests  from  all  over  the  world  that 
show  DMSO  Is  a  safe,  nontoxic  drug.  Dr. 
Leake  continued. 

■I  iDelleve  DMSO  Is  safer  than  either  alco- 
hol or  aspirin,"  he  later  declared. 

Extending  his  theme  of  the  evils  of  bu- 
reaucracy, Dr.  Leake  referred  to  Portlands 
drug  raids  this  week  and  warned  that  "we 
have  to  be  careful  how  far  we  go  In  think- 
ing laws  will  solve  the  problem." 

He  said  we  tried  to  control  alcohol  with 
prohibition  and  It  was  a  dismal  failure. 

"Such  things  as  drugs  and  alcohol  have 
to  be  controlled  by  education.  I  am  pes- 
simistic about  government  regulations,"  he 

He  said  too  much  bureaucracy  contributed 


to  the  downfall  of  Egypt,  the  degeneration  oi 
China  In  ages  past,  and  that  bureaucracy 
led  to  horrible  things  In  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. 

"The   U.S.  should  not  be  caught  in  the 
same  trap,"  Dr.  Leake  warned. 
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[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal.  Feb.  15.  1967) 
Mant  Would  Take  the  Risk 
The  case  for  more  liberal  testing  of  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  (DMSO),  the  Oregon -deveU 
oped  "wonder  drug",  would  not  be  so  strong 
If  its  advocates  were  limited  to  those  who 
have   a   special    interest   In  Its   distribution 

and  use.  ^    j,  .    » 

But  highly  respected  and  disinterested 
voices  have  been  speaking  out  strongly  in 
Its  behalf.  One  of  the  most  respected  of 
these  Is  Dr.  Chauncey  Leake,  University  of 
California  pharmacologist,  who  addressed 
the  Portland  City  Club  last  week 

Dr  Leake,  one  of  the  world's  leading  au- 
thorities on  drugs,  criticized  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  testing  of  DMSO  by  the  US. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ample of  heavy-handed  bureaucracy.  (The 
FDA  put  a  complete  ban  on  testing  In  1965 
after  changes  had  been  noted  In  the  eyes  of 
animals  which  had  been  given  extremely 
heavy  doses  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
has  now  relaxed  the  ban  but  has  placed 
heavy  restrictions  on  testing). 

Dr.  Leake  Joins  other  eminent  medical  men 
m  believing  th.it  DMSO  Is  "extremely  non- 
toxic" and  that  it  has  "amazing  chemical 
properties  and  enormous  medical  potential." 
One  of  Its  hoped-for  uses  is  in  the  relief  of 
pain  for  arthritic  sufferers.  Dr.  Leake  de- 
clared flatly  that  he  believes  DMSO  to  be 
safer  than  alcohol  or  aspirin. 

The  worst  adverse  effect,  he  said.  Is  that  It 
causes  the  user  temporarUy  to  smell  bad. 
Conceivably  this  can  have  serious  ramifica- 
tions. A  UCLA  athlete  reportedly  lost  his 
girl  friend  because  she  was  offended  by  the 
odor  after  he  had  been  liberally  doused  with 
DMSO  for  muscular  soreness. 

But  many  pain  sufferers,  we  believe,  are 
willing  to  risk  offending  others  for  the  relief 
DMSO  might  give  them  If  they  were  allowed 
t>o  use  It. 

Summary  of  Vienna  SYMPOsnjM  on  DMSO, 
November  8.  9,  1966 
(Submitted  to  Science  by  Chauncey  D. 
Leake,  Ph.  D.) 
An  International  Symposium  on  Dimethyl 
Sulfoxide   (DMSO),  the  third  of  its  kind  in 
two  years,  was  held  In  Vienna,  Austria,  No- 
vember 8  &  9,  1966.    The  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  Medical  School,  Included  150  scien- 
tists  representing    12    nations.      Forty-three 
-^presentations  placed  a  third  volume  of  aiU- 
mal  and  human  studies  before  the  scientific 
community. 

Earlier  reports  of  lens  changes  in  experi- 
mental animals  receiving  high  dosages  of 
DMSO  resulted  In  a  remarkable  awareness 
and  interest  In  this  problem  by  the  scientists 
in  attendance.  Serial  ophthalmologic^  eva  - 
nations  were  reported  on  138  Individuals 
treated  for  as  long  as  30  months.  Cllnicai 
data  on  over  11.000  patients  were  presentea. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  clinicians  »m 
that  to  date  no  lens  toxicity  had  occunea 
with  DMSO  treatment  in  man. 

Additional  animal  studies  suggested  that 
the  toxic  effects  on  the  lens  of  the  eye  were 
related  to  at  least  three  factors:  (1)  w^ 
species  used,  (2)  the  route  of  administration, 
and  (3)  the  total  dos:»ge  administered. 

The  ability  of  DMSO  to  act  as  a  membrane 
penetrant  and  as  a  carrier  promoting  diffu- 
sion was  expounded  by  several  authors. 
DMSO  given  in  1  g/kg  dosage  /orally  to 
r.us  increased  the  Intraduodenal  a>)Eorptlon 
Of  para  amino  hippurate.  It  was  shown  t^  m 
a  valuable  carrier  for  cytosUtlc  and  even 
carcinogenic  agents  in  rodents.    Two  patients 


with  terminal  metastatic  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  were  treated  with  one  percent  testo- 
sterone in  DMSO  topically.  This  produced  a 
three-fold  rise  in  the  urinary  17-ketosteroid 
level. 

DMSO  applied  topically  to  the  paw  of  the 
rat  following  traumatic  edema  induced  by 
a  steel  stamp  resulted  in  a  rapid  dissolution 
of  the  swelling.  In  another  experiment,  sub- 
cutaneous hematomas  following  the  injec- 
tion of  blood  in  rats  were  readily  dissipated 
by  topical  DMSO. 

Preliminary  evidence  was  presented  reveal- 
mg  a  reversal  of  antibiotic  sensitivity  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  following  in  vitro  treatment 
with  DMSO.  Organisms  resistant  to  2.000 
ug  of  streptomycin  or  isoniazld  in  the  test 
tube  became  sensitive  to  10  ug  following  con- 
tact with  0.5  percent  DMSO. 

Tubercle  bacilli  were  stained  in  two  min- 
utes using  DMSO  as  a  earner  for  tarbol- 
fuchsin  and  decolorized  in  the  same  period 
of  time  without  heat.  It  was  observed  also 
that  the  head  of  the  human  spermatozoon 
contains  acid  fast  material  that  could  be 
stained  with  carbolfuchsin-DMSO. 

In  an  exciting  immunologic  study.  DMSO 
was  shown  not  to  damage  the  defense  mecha- 
nisms of  mucous  membranes.  It  did.  how- 
ever, alter  both  bacterial  and  viral  antigens, 
the  former  to  a  greater  extent.  This  find- 
ing was  not  surprising  Inasmuch  as  most 
proteins  are  precipitated  by  solutions  greater 
than  40  percent.  The  authors  reported  that 
mice  Infected  with  Rickettsia  Typhi,  the 
causative  agent  of  murine  typhus,  and  pre- 
treated  with  only  DMSO,  showed  the  same 
degree  of  protection  as  when  the  animals 
were  given  the  antigen.  Tills  nonspecific 
ability  of  DMSO  to  enhance  resistance  to 
Infection  needs  further  evaluation. 

Topical  DMSO  to  rats  In  a  dosage  of  0.5 
g/kg  Increased  urine  volume  ten-fold,  the 
urine  becoming  alkaline.  Oral  DMSO  to 
rats  was  strongly  diuretic  but  did  not  pro- 
duce an  alkaline  urine. 

In  some  miscellaneous  experimental  re- 
sults, DMSO  was  shown  to  prevent  abnormal 
soft  tissue  calcification  In  rats,  resulting 
from  the  injection  of  compound  48/80.  Data 
were  also  given  on  the  ability  of  DMSO  to 
reduce  the  adhesiveness  of  blood  platelets. 

The  majority  of  the  presentations  related 
to  the  use  of  topical  DMSO  for  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  and  chronic  musculoskeletal 
disorders.  Whether  comparative,  "double- 
blind",  or  clinical  Impression  types  of  reports 
were  given,  the  results  proved  to  be  com- 
parable and  Impressive.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  musculoskeletal  disease,  results  were 
good  to  excellent  In  from  60  to  80  percent 
of  the  evaluated  cases.  Differences  in  drug 
response  reflected  not  only  the  type  of  path- 
ology but  the  age  of  the  patient,  duration 
and  extent  of  the  disease  process,  criteria  of 
measurement,  and  drug  dosage. 

Topical  DMSO  was  reported  to  be  the 
"treatment  of  choice"  In  acute  traximatlc 
Injuries  Incurred  dtu-lng  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional athletic  endeavors.  In  these  pa- 
tients It  resulted  In  a  dramatic  relief  of  pain. 
It  increased  Joint  motion,  lessened  he- 
matomas, relieved  muscle  spasm,  and  signifi- 
cantly reduced  disability  time. 

Additional  data  were  presented  on  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  cutaneous  mani- 
festations of  scleroderma  with  histologic  evi- 
dence of  collagen  alteration  in  the  skin. 
Slxty-slx  percent  of  61  scleroderma  patients 
showed  good  to  excellent  Improvement  fol- 
lowing therapy.  Ninety-one  percent  of  pa- 
tients with  well-developed  finger-tip  ulcers 
showed  healing.  Concurrent  with  dissolu- 
tion of  collagen,  calcium  and  hydroxyproUne 
were  mobilized  as  measured  by  increases  In 
urine  levels  of  these  substances  In  patients 
treated  with  DMSO.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  when  the  Involved  limbs  of  patients 
with  scleroderma  were  actually  Immersed  In 
DMSO. 
Trlamclnalone  dissolved  In  DMSO  was  re- 


ported to  be  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
some  patients  with  psoriasis  and  5  FU  in 
DMSO  was  of  benefit  In  Molluscum  con- 
taglosum. 

Clinical  and  histologic  diminution  in  the 
size  of  subcutaneous  fibrosis  following  cobalt 
therapy  was  reported  in  patients  treated  with 
topical  DMSO.  These  same  individuals 
showed  Increased  levels  of  urinary  hydroxy- 
proline. 

DMSO  applied  to  the  skin  of  patients  with 
xanthomata  resulted  In  diminished  levels  of 
lipid  In  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
a  drop  In  triglycerides.  DMSO  was  shown  to 
be  of  value  In  the  treatment  of  superficial 
thrombophlebitis. 

This  meeting  established  that  after  two 
and  one-half  years  of  clinical  therapy  with 
DMSO,  it  remained  a  substance  of  low  tox- 
icity. Side  effects  In  man  Include  the  poten- 
tial for  an  allergic  reaction,  nausea,  headache 
and  diarrhea.  The  incidence  of  side  effects 
Wiis  compared  with  Indomethacln,  butazoli- 
dln,  and  cortisone  and  reported  to  be  lower 
than  any  of  the  aforementioned  compounds. 

The  range  of  both  laboratory  and  clinical 
usefulness  of  DMSO  continues  to  expand. 
Public.itions  on  toxicologic,  pharmacologic, 
and  clinical  aspects  of  DMSO  added  to  the 
ones  presented  at  this  conference  bring  the 
toutl  to  now  o\er  3o0.  A  critical  evaluation 
of  these  articles  reveals  that  DMSO  repre- 
sents not  only  a  new  therapeutic  agent  but 
a  signlScant  new  principle  of  medicine. 


THE  NEED  1  O  RESTORE  THE  7-PER- 
CENT INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Button]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
United  Press  International  reported  that 
administration  officials  were  weighing 
the  possibility  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed tax  increase  may  be  affected  by 
an  unexpected  decline  in  businessmen's 
capital  spending  during  the  last  2 
months.  It  had  been  anticipated  spend- 
ing for  new  plant  and  equipment  the  first 
quarter  of  1967  would  increase  $1.5  bil- 
lion from  the  $62.8  billion  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  last  year's  fourth 
quarter.  But  projections  issued  by  the 
Commerce  Department  yesterday  put  the 
current  quarter's  capital  investment  rate 
at  $62.6  billion,  the  first  actual  decline 
in  the  rate  since  1963. 

Public  Law  89-800  was  passed  last  year, 
which  suspended  imtil  December  31, 1967. 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  with  the 
idea  of  helping  alleviate  the  money  panic 
we  found  ourselves  in  last  year.  "The  in- 
dication from  the  Commerce  Department 
yesterday  of  the  continued  slowdown  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  particularly  capital 
investment.  wou!d  seem  to  represent  a 
giant  step  back'-xard  in  the  administra- 
t:o;r.s  f.ttempt  to  cdn'^ai  iiif.ation. 

Many  busines.smen  in  thr  29th  Con- 
pre.v:ion0l  District  are  :a].ir!p  ?ttention 
to  layoffs  of  employees  they  have  been 
requ  red  to  make  because  cf  reduced  pur- 
chase orders  from  major  buyers.  The 
individual  busiiiessmaii  and  corporations 
tliat  face  these  economic  hard.'-hlps  liave 
expressed  to  me  the  condition  is  primari- 


ly the  result  of  the  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  last  fall. 

I  beUeve  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
recognize  the  need  to  restore  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial buildings. 

I  have  asked  consent  that  a  letter  to 
me  from  Alco  Products,  Inc.,  of  Sche- 
nectady. N.Y.,  and  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  pertaining  to  the 
tax  credit  suspension  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Alco  PEonrcTS.  Inc., 
Schenectady.  N  Y..  March   2,  1967. 
Hon.  Daniel  E.  Button. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bctton  :  As  you  probably  have 
seen  in  the  Schenectady  newspapers,  through 
no  fault  of  Alco  s  we  have  been  obliged  to 
lay  off  approximately  600  SraenectJidy  em- 
ployees within  the  l.i£t  lew  months,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  things  will  get  worse  be- 
f.jre  summer. 

The  cause  of  this  situation  is  primarily  the 
suspension  of  the  T~c  investment  tax  credit 
from  October  of  last  year  to  January  1.  1968. 
During  the  ConCTession.:!  he.ir'.ngs.  the  r.ill- 
road  industry,  Kicludmg  the  suppliers,  at- 
tempted without  success  to  have  the  railro.id 
industry  exeniptJd  from  the  su.spenElon  of  the 
investment  t.tx  credit.  In  fact,  some  rallro-.d 
executives  testified  that  w:thout  this  credit 
they  would  be  obliged  to  defer  purchases. 
Since  that  time  the  railroads  have  purchased 
very  few  locomotives. 

To  show  you  a  comparison.  In  the  4th  quar- 
ter of  1966  (after  suspension  of  the  irivest- 
ment  tax  credit)  57  locomotives  were  ordered 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  quarter  of 
the  year  1965,  359  locomotives  were  ordered, 
wiiich  is  about  normal.  This  is  an  80'^-  re- 
duction in  business  from  one  period  to  the 
other.  There  ha£  been  very  little  pickup  in 
domestic  locomotive  orders  placed  since  .Jan- 
uitry  1st.  1967.  Only  57  locomotives  have 
been  bought,  with  Alco  getting  12.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  obtained  very  little  export  busi- 
ness during  the  same  period.  We  have  now 
go.ie  almost  five  months  with  no  appreciable 
business. 

I  believe  that  the  Investment  tax  credit 
should  be  reaistated  immediately.  If  this 
were  done,  I  am  sure  the  railroads  would  re- 
sume their  normal  purchases  of  locomotives, 
which  would  enable  us  to  reverse  our  employ- 
ment trend  and  begin  to  build  up  again.  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  w-lth  you  or  a 
member  of  your  staff  at  your  convemence. 

Your  active  support  In  getting  this  invest- 
ment tax  credit  reinstated  a^  quickly  as  pos- 
sible will  be  appreciated  by  all  concerned. 
Very  trvily  yours, 

A.  T.  Lawrance. 

(From  the  Wail  Street  Journal. 
Feb,  27.   19671 

Slow    Tbaciv    for    Suppliers:     Orders    fob 
Rail  Eqtifment  Sag  Sharply:    Prodccers 


Blame  Tax-Creoit 


SUSPENSION 


(By  Todd  E    Fandell) 

Chicago. — The  r.ii;roa:i-equipment  Indus- 
try, historically  plagvied  by  cyclical  ups  and 
downs,  i-;  currently  hg'ib.illmg  toward  an- 
other low  point. 

But  this  time,  rather  than  being  done  in 
by  the  vagaries  of  t'.ie  economy,  competition 
or  customers  the  indu  try  claims  it's  largely 
the  victim  of  t,ie  !:iw,  t^peciflcally.  rail- 
.■o.td-equipnient  makers  blame  the  Defense 
Emergency  T,ix  .\ci  of  1966,  which  sought  to 
cool  off  the  economy  by  su'^pending  the  7',- 
mvestment  t.ix  credit. 

The  act  apparently  succeeded  all  too  well 
as  far  as  the  railroad-equipment  Industry  is 
concerned.  Just  six  months  ago,  the  indus- 
try was  breezing  along  at  full  throttle  with 
steadily  Increasing  back'.ogs'extending  up  to 
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a  year  or  more  Into  the  future.  Recent 
surveys,  however,  indicate  a  startling  decline 
from  a  year  ago  of  $1,250,000,000.  or  about 
80';^,  In  "orders  for  freight  cars  and  locomo- 

\mpUcatlons  of  this  practical  halt  In 
equipment  orders  from  railroads  are  obvious. 
Although  most  of  the  equipment  companies 
are  stlU  operating  at  full  tilt,  due  to  big 
order  backlogs,  the  months  ahead  spell  sag- 
ging sales  and  profits,  layoffs,  plant  closings 
and  a  long,  arduous  return  to  normal  opera- 
tions once  the  railroads  decide  to  resume 
ordering. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

Steel  mills,  which  sell  about  5-^-^  of  their 
production  to  rail  suppliers,  and  other  Indus- 
tries anticipate  disruptions  m  their  opera- 
tions as  a  result. 

Railroads  themselves  have  generally  been 
hesitant  to  blame  the  Investment  tax  credit 
suspension  alone  for  their  decreased  expend- 
itures. In  cutting  Its  19t37  capital  outlays 
by  bT-r  to  about  S80  million  from  $187.5 
million,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  for  example,  also  cited  tight  credit 
and  the  increasing  inadequacy  of  its  car  fleet. 
■It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume 
that  we'd  suddenly  come  through  with  a 
slug  of  big  orders  the  minute  the  tax  credit 
was  reinstated."  comments  an  executive  of 
one  big  Western  road.  But.  he  hastens  to 
add:  "It  sure  would  help."  ^  ^   ,„ 

In  any  case,  the  crisis  has  succeeded  in 
banding  together  the  railroads  and  all  their 
suppliers— a  rare  achievement— in  an  effort 
to  win  reinstatement  of  the  credit,  currently 
scheduled  for  next  Jan.  1.  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Even  a  mid-year  restoration  of 
the  credit,  possibly  In  exchange  for  the  pro- 
posed 6'.o  income-tax  surcharge  might  be 
too  late  to  avoid  serious  disruptions  of  the 
Industry,  rail-equipment  officials  say. 

MEirr    WITH    OFFICIALS 

A  weeli  ago,  about  three  dozen  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
ways the  American  Railway  Car  Institute 
and  the  Railway  Progress  Institute  (an  as- 
sociation of  railway-supply  companies  i  de- 
scended on  Washington  for  a  full  day  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
and  Transportation  Secretary  Boyd. 

In  these  sessions.  Industry  officials  pamted 
a  erlm  portrait : 

_A  Rillway  Progress  Institute  survey 
shows  that  between  last  Oct.  11.  the  efTectlve 
date  of  the  credit  suspension,  and  Dec.  31, 
railroads  ordered  only  2,759  freight  cars  and 
57  locomotives,  down  78':  from  12,593  cars 
and  off  84"  from  359  locomotives  ordered 
In  the  year-earlier  period.  Orders  for  signal- 
ing, communications  and  other  equipment 
fell"  an  average  of  30".    to  40'"  . 

—A  recent  AAR  survey  of  the  43  largest 
ra'lroads.  which  account  for  94'"r  of  all 
railroad  spending,  indicates  these  roads  ex- 
pect to  order  only  16.651  new  and  rebuilt 
freight  cars  In  1967,  down  from  91,874  cars 
last  year  and  87,555  in  1965.  Locomotive 
orders  are  expected  to  tumble  to  166  from 
1.204  in  1966  and  1.228  In  1965  for  these  43 

roads. 

—Another  study,  of  roads  that  account 
for  about  89  :  of  total  freight  car  fleet 
ownership.  Indicates  car  orders  will  decrease 
bv  72,959  units  this  year  and  locomotives  by 
982,  with  the  dollar  amount  down  about 
SI, 210,000,000. 
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DECLINE    OP    $1    BILLION 

Tlie  various  estimates  don't  match  up  pre- 
ciselv  but  they're  reasonably  close.  The 
most  optimistic  gues.=  of  total  1967  car  orders 
from  all  sources  -railroads,  leasing  com- 
p.irie<^  and  private  lines-produced  by  a  ran- 
dom sampling  of  rail-equipment  Industry 
officials  Is  27,000  new  and  rebuilt  cars,  down 
from  102..'?42  In  1966.  At  an  a\erage  cost  of 
better  than  $15,000  each,  this  would  repre- 


sent a  decline  of  more  than  $1  billion  In  car 
orders  alone. 

Because  of  the  huge  car  order  backlogs  ex- 
isting when  the  tax  credit  suspension  be- 
came effective,  sales  of  rail-equipment 
makers  this  year  are  expected  to  fall  only 
slightly  compared  with  the  order  decline. 
Railroads  took  deliveries  of  about  $1.2  bil- 
lion of  freight  cars  In  1966.  with  other  car 
buyers  adding  another  $300  million.  With 
new  car  deliveries  this  year  expected  to  be 
about  75.000  down  from  89.883.  total  car  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  drop  to  about 
$1  2  billion,  but  It's  the  last  half  of  this  year 
and  first  half  of  next  year  that  car  builders 
say   thev're  concerned  about. 

Most  'major  freight-car  producers  expect 
their  order  backlogs  to  keep  them  reasonably 
busy  for  some  months.  Pullman-Standard 
division  of  Pullman  Inc.,  perhaps  better  sit- 
uated than  most  builders  because  of  the 
great  demand  during  1966  for  the  types  of 
cars  It  builds,  doesn't  expect  trouble  until 
the  fourth  quarter.  An  executive  of  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  division  of  ACF 
Industries  Inc.  predicts  It  will  be  mid  sum- 
mer—"perhaps  August  or  September"— oe- 
fore  the  worst  comes  and  "we  have  to 
think  about  layoffs  and  plant  closings  unless 
there's  a  radical  change  In  certain  areas  of 
our  business." 

Despite  such  backlogs,  however,  many  rail- 
equipment  concerns,  especially  the  smaller 
car  fabricators  and  component-supply  com- 
panies, are  already  feeling  the  pinch.  Al- 
though full-fledged  layoffs  have  occurred 
In  only  a  few  spot  situations  so  far,  work 
forces  have  been  reduced  significantly,  most- 
ly through  attrition.  In  the  past  few  months, 
says  Nils  Lennartson.  president  of  the 
Progress  Institute.  Such  job  reductions 
are  measured  only  in  the  thousands  so 
far  but  layoffs  covering  tens  of  thousands 
are  Imminent  and  by  next  Jan.  1  present 
estimates  indicate  that  work  forces  In  rail- 
way-equipment plants  will  be  down  60  7o  to 
70%  from  levels  at  the  start  of  this  year,  he 
says. 

REDUCTIONS     AT    BUCKEYE 

Typical  of  concerns  already  affected  In  the 
industry    Is   Buckeye   Steel   Castings   Co.   of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  supplier  of  heavy  com- 
ponents  for    railroads   cars.     Since   October, 
Buckeye  has  reduced  Its  hourly  plant  pay- 
roll to   1,300  workers  from  1,600  mostly  by 
attrition,  and  may  be  under   1,000  workers 
by  April,  says  J.  W.  Henderson  Jr.,  president 
and  general  manager,     "So  far,  our  proflta- 
blllty  hasn't  been  hurt;   we've  lost  a  lot  of 
marginal  workers,  overtime  Is  down,  January 
shipments    were    a    24-year    high    and    first 
quarter  profit  may  be  the  best  In  10  years," 
he    says.     "But    after    that    layoffs    are    Im- 
minent; we've  already  asked  all  our  custom- 
ers to  help  us  stretch  out  delivery  times  to 
the  last  minute  to  make  our  backlog  last." 
Buckeye  Is  far  from  an  Isolated  example. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  last  week  closed  down 
a  freight-car  building  line  for  six  days  at  Its 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  plant  for  what  a  spokesman 
called    "a    temporary    curtailment   of    piggy 
back   car   production   for   Inventory   adjust- 
ment."    A  big  Midwestern  plant  of  a  major 
car  builder  says  It's  in  the  process  of  cutting 
employment  during  the  first  quarter  to  1.400 
men  from   1.750.  as  Its  order  backlog  starts 
to  dwindle  rapidly.     "I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  how  to  tell  our  shareholders  that  we  jnst 
had  a  record  year,  anticipate  a  fine  first  quar- 
ter  and   then   things   will   go   completely   to 
hell."  laments  the  president  of  one  company. 
The    nation's    three    major    producers   of 
locomotives,  which  last  year  produced  more 
than  $300  million  of  dlesel  engines  for  the 
railroads,  expect  to  be  hit  hard  by  the  in- 
vestment credit  su.^^penslon.     Impact  at  the 
9.000-man  plant  of  General  Motors  Corp.'s 
Electro-Motive   division   at   La   Grange.   111., 
which   builds   more   than    half   the   nation's 
locomotives,  "undoubtedly  will  be  substan- 


tial," says  a  spokesman.  Current  orders  will 
carry  production  into  summer  but  a  major 
softening  of  business  in  midyear  and  espe- 
cially In  the  last  quarter  Is  anticipated,  he 

says. 

The  rail-equipment  industry  is  aware  that, 
as  the  situation  stands.  It  might  expect  a 
spate  of  orders  from  railroads  next  January 
when  the  tax  credit  is  reinstated.  But  this 
could  be  too  late.  "The  problem  of  a  sup- 
plier  later  coming  back  Into  production  after 
he's  forced  to  close  down  is  a  difficult  one," 
says  W,  Ashley  Gray  Jr.,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Steel  Industries  Inc.  and  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute.  Most  rail-supply  con- 
cerns estimate  It  would  take  at  least  six  to 
nine  months  to  resume  normal,  efficient  pro- 
duction after  going  down  for  30  days  or  more, 
he  says. 

PROBLEMS    OF  REHIRING 

Problems  involved  include  rehiring  and  re- 
taining of  employes,  reopening  supply  lines, 
engineering  time  fend  administrative  require- 
ments, Mr.  Gray  notes.  "The  tax  credit  sus- 
pension could  easily  cost  this  Industry  thou- 
sands of  Us  best  skilled  workers  and  disrupt 
Its  operations  for  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
lost  production."  says  another  official. 

The  railroad  Industry  and  its  suppliers 
almost  succeeded  in  winning  an  exemption 
last  October  from  the  tax  credit  suspension, 
falling  at  the  last  minute  as  other  groups 
tried  to  obtain  similar  privileges  and  created 
a  problem  at  drawing  the  line.  The  rail 
industr  argued  the  legislation  was  at  cross- 
purposes  with  a  firmly  declared  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  resolve  economic  bottle- 
necks created  by  the  nation's  chronic 
freight-car  shortage,  which  reached  record 
proportions  last  year.  Railroads  had,  In  fact, 
been  exempted  from  Government  requests 
for  voluntary  capital-spending  restraint 
early  In  1966.  ^  ^  ,  , 

Some  critics  contend  the  railroads  are  hold- 
ing back  on  equipment  spending  to  prove 
they  were  right  last  fall.  "It's  an  awfully 
costly  way  to  make  your  point,"  says  one 
supply-concern  official.  William  T.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  ACF,  not  Joining  In  such  sharp 
criticism  thinks  the  railroads  can't  afford 
to  forgo  for  much  longer  the  20-;  return  on 
Investment  they  can  earn  on  some  types  of 
freight  care.  Ukenlng  the  halt  In  car  orders 
to  the  Green  Bay  Packers  calling  time  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  crucial  touchdown  drive 
("They  know  It  Is  fatal  to  kill  momentum"), 
Mr  Taylor  says  he's  hopeful  the  rails  will 
end  their  buying  slowdown  soon  ''because  of 
very  clear  economic  justification," 

SAVINGS     FROM     DELAY 

But  most  observers  say  the  rails  can't  be 
faulted  for  the  hard  economics  of  their  deci- 
sions to  defer  spending.  Orders  placed  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period  are  subjected.  In 
effect,  to  a  14%  "sales  tax"  (at  a  bO-^o  tax 
rate  loss  of  7%  credit  Is  equivalent  to  a 
14'-,,  deductible  sales  tax),  they  say.  Credit 
carryovers  and  other  accounting  methods 
can  In  many  cases,  make  current  orders  even 
more  coetly,  they  add.  One  big  Western  rail- 
road is  sam  to  have  deferred  $93  million  In 
orders  because  It  can  save  more  than  $20 
million  by  waiting  until  1968. 

The  extent  of  the  decisions  to  postpone 
spending,  however,  has  surprised  even  the 
railroads  themselves.  In  seeking  an  exemp- 
tion last  fall,  they  argued  that  removal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  a  major  Incentive 
for  heavy  car-bulldlng  programs  In  recent 
vears  could  cut  $500  million  from  1967 
budgets,  which  at  the  time  were  expected  to 
exceed  1966  spending  levels  slightly.  The 
cutback,  based  on  present  indications,  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  more  than  double  such 
estimates,  which  were  called  "Inflated"  and 
"overly  pessimistic"  at  the  time. 

The  cutback  also  comes  right  after  the 
first  year  In  more  than  a  decade  In  which 
the  railroads  made  marked  progress  toward 
resolving  their  car  shortages.     New  and  re- 
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built  cars  placed  In  service  In  1966  exceeded 
retirements  by  26.853  units,  halting  a  long 
and  steq^y  decline  in  the  number  of  freight 
cars  in  service. 

It  was  the  continuing  demand  for  cars  and 
the  economic  resurgence  of  the  railroads 
over  the  past  five  years  that  caused  the  rail- 
equipment  Industry  to  predict  an  end  to  Its 
cyclical  past  and  a  long  period  of  heavy  capi- 
tal expenditures  by  railroads.  For  the  long 
pull,  the  equipment  builders  have  lost  little 
of  this  enthusiasm,  pointing  to  recent  "con- 
servative" forecasts  that  railroad  spending 
for  cars  will  average  $1.3  billion  to  $1.7  bU- 
llon  a  year  over  the  next  10  years. 


IMPORTS  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  restrict  the  im- 
ports of  dairy  products.  Our  Ohio  dairy 
farmer  is  the  forgotten  man.  A  recent 
report  from  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  farm  Costs  and  income  show 
that  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  Central  North- 
east area,  which  includes  the  State  of 
Ohio,  realizes  a  return  of  about  60  cents 
an  hour  on  his  and  his  family's  labor. 
This  is  less  than  half  of  the  amount  Con- 
gress has  established  as  a  minimum 
hourly  wage,  and  it  does  not  include 
any  return  on  his  investment. 

In  attempting  to  restrict  the  imports 
of  dairy  products,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  anything  that  affects  the  price  of 
milk.  We  are  talking  about  imports  that 
get  around  existing  laws.  There  are  too 
many  loopholes  so  that  the  market  for 
processed  dairy  products  has  been  flood- 
ed with  Imports  from  abroad.  Those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  well  know  that  if  there  is  an 
opening  or  loophole  in  our  trade  laws, 
foreign  imports  will  find  a  way  to  wiggle 
through  that  hole. 

While  all  of  us  want  to  keep  food 
prices  down — Including  the  price  of  dairy 
products — if  we  are  to  have  a  bountiful 
domestic  supply,  we  must  try  to  see  that 
the  dairy  farmer  earns  a  fair  return  on 
his  labor  and  his  investment.  He  cannot 
be  expected  to  stay  in  business  very  long 
if  he  is  unable  to  make  a  decent  living 
with  a  dairy  herd.  While  this  bill  will 
not  assure  that,  at  least  it  will  help. 


IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 
AND  APPAREL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
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in  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
the  serious  problem  posed  by  the  ever- 
Mficreasing  volimie  of  imports  of  textile 
products  and  apparel. 

Few  people  realize  the  vital  role  played 
by  the  textile  industry  complex  in  the 
Nation's  economy.  Manufacturing  of 
textiles  and  apparel  employ  well  over 
2  million  people.  The  textile  industry  is 
the  largest  customer  of  the  Nation's 
chemical  manufactures,  and  obviously  its 
economic  health  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
cotton  and  wool  producers.  For  these 
reasons,  current  difficulties  are  not  sec- 
tional in  their  applications,  but  national. 
It  is  imperative  that  all  Members  recog- 
nize this  fact. 

Certainly  I  have  a  deep  concern,  for  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee  as  a  whole,  30 
percent  of  the  current  manufacturing 
jcbs  are  provided  by  textile  mills,  ap- 
parel plants,  and  manmade  fiber  pro- 
ducers. In  the  Chattanooga  area  these 
industries  provided  16,500  of  the  total 
51.500  manufacturing  jobs  in  December 
1966. 

Less  well  kno\^-n  is  the  fact  that  these 
industries  supply  26  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  section  of  our  Na- 
tion known  as  Appalachia.  In  many 
Appalachia  counties,  three  out  of  four 
of  the  jobs  are  provided  by  these  manu- 
factures. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachia 
Regional  Development  Act  is  to  stimu- 
late through  private  enterprise  the  econ- 
omy of  this  region.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  the  textile  and  related  in- 
dustries to  this  region  any  threat  to 
them  is  a  threat  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Appalachia.  And  certainly  the 
current  volume  and  trend  of  textile  im- 
ports pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  textile 
industry.  By  what  kind  of  logic  can 
we  ignore  potential  job  destruction  due 
to  inept  or  inadequate  adherence  to 
international  agreements  only  to  put 
people  back  in  the  breadline?  For  what 
are  we  training  Appalachian  men  and 
women.  If  not  to  be  productive  citizens? 

There  are  supposed  to  be  controls  on 
the  volume  of  cotton  textile  Imports 
under  the  long-term  arrangement  for 
trade  in  cotton  textiles.  However,  cot- 
ton textile  imports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1961.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  manmade  fiber  and 
wool  products.  Since  1962  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  textiles  have  tripled. 
Wool  textile  imports  now  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. Products  blended  from  manmade 
fiber  and  cotton  are  being  substituted  in 
great  quantity  for  cotton  textiles.  This 
has  the  effect  of  completely  circumvent- 
ms  the  long-term  arrangement. 

Economically,  too,  we  cannot  ignore 
our  current  grave  difficulties  with  our 
balance  of  payments.  Not  since  1957 
have  we  had  a  favorable  dollar  balance 
of  trade  in  textiles.  Our  dollar  deficit  in 
textile  trade  has  grown  from  just  under 
$225  million  in  1961  to  some  $800  mil- 
lion in  1966.  If  we  include  manmade 
fibers,  the  U.S.  imbalance  of  trade  in  tex- 
tile products  was  over  $900  million  in 
1966.  The  total  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  last  year  was  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion.   Thus  textile  imbalances  caused  ap- 


proximately two-thirds  of  our  total  na- 
tional deficit. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  action  to  be 
taken.  Orderly  trade  in  textiles  and  ap- 
parel is  required.  We  can  achieve  this 
only  with  reasonable  and  responsible  ad- 
herence to  existing  agreements  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Additionally,  given 
the  current  difficulties  our  negotiators 
face  in  gaining  reasonable  agreement  at 
the  Geneva  trade  discussions — the  Ken- 
nedy Roimd — immediate  attention  must 
be  given  to  possible  alternative  courses 
of  action  should  their  talks  not  succeed. 

Finally,  as  one  committed  to  reduced 
trade  barriers,  and  ultimately  free  trade. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  apparent 
tendency  in  many  circles,  including  the 
administration,  toward  a  new  isolation- 
ism. 

It  is  easy  to  justify  on  a  short-term 
basis.  There  are  59  nations  which  do 
not  even  allow  1  pound  of  American  tex- 
tiles to  cross  their  borders.  But  rather 
than  close  our  ports,  let  us  tell  them 
trade  is  a  two-way  street.  I  do  not  care 
who  we  make  mad.  it  is  simply  time  we 
were  honest  enough  to  tell  the  wcrld 
"you  cannot  do  this,  you  cannot  come 
hat  in  hand  selling  goods  and  taking 
foreign  aid  without  meeting  your  half 
of  the  bargain."  We  are  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world.  Let  us  act  our  age. 
Let  us  accept  our  responsibilities. 

The  "fortress  America"  concept, 
whether  expressed  in  military  or  eco- 
nomic terms,  never  was  realistic.  How- 
ever, in  todays  world  it  represents  a 
terrible  threat  to  our  future  as  a  free 
people.  This  is  why  I  feel  it  is  so  vital 
that  we  face  this  textile  problem  now, 
before  circumstances  become  so  grave 
they  force  an  overreaction  which  can 
have  adverse  long-term  effects. 


TRIBUTE   TO    EDWARD   BERNHARD, 
RESCUER  IN  BAJA  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
deeds  of  a  dedicated  American  whose  un- 
failing determination  and  sheer  guts 
saved  the  lives  of  two  college  students 
lost  for  17  days  in  the  treacherous  moun- 
tains of  Baja  California.  Eleanor  Dart 
and  Ogden  Kellogg,  Jr.,  had  intended  to 
take  a  pleasant  and  invigorating  holiday 
to  climb  in  the  Sierra  San  Pedro  Martir. 
They  started  out  on  Februarj'  5  but  failed 
to  return  to  school  on  February  13,  trig- 
gering a  massive  air  and  land  search  ti 
find  them.  Efforts  to  locate  them  in  the 
vast  and  spiny  slopes  of  the  Baja  moun- 
tains proved  futile  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  rescuers  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
One  man,  however,  did  not  give  up.  His 
name  is  Edward  Bemhard,  better  known 
to    his   friends   as    "Bud."    An   expert 
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mountaineer  and  outdoorsman.  Bud  was 
convinced  that  the  lost  couple  could  be 
found  in  one  of  the  many  canyons,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  three. 

Sherifif's  Sgt.  Bob  Morse,  his  men,  and 
the  Sierra  Madre  search  group  combed 
each  canyon,  after  being  briefed  by  Bern- 
hard  on  the  obstacles  of  each,  but  with- 
out success.  At  this  point,  I  think  Bern- 
hard  himself  can  best  describe  how  he 
found  the  young  people,  as  told  in  an  In- 
terview from  the  San  Diego  Union: 

So  I  felt  the  only  way — there  was  nothing 
In  the  mouth  of  these  canyons — was  to  go  up 
on  the  plateau  and  send  some  horsemen  on 
to  scour  the  mountain  and  to  see  if  the  trail 
had  gone  over  on  the  Diablo  side.  Diablo 
was  a  key  canyon  because  It  surrounds  El 
Diablo  peak,  known  as  the  Provldenclo  peak 
or  Sierra  la  Tentado.  The  Sierra  Madre 
searchers  did  everything  they  knew  how  to  do. 
In  the  Sierras  they  would  have  succeeded  but 
In  this  treacherous  country  they  couldn't. 
These  canyons  go  to  dead  ends  Into 
the  mountain  walls.  There  were  no  foot- 
prints on  the  plateau  itself,  so  I  knew  that 
no  one  had  left  the  canyons.  Those  kids 
had  to  be  locked  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain or  m  that  upper  region  of  Diablo  Canyon 
Which  no  one  had  walked.  I  didn't  want  to 
say  what  I  really  thought,  that  I  had  them 
blocked,  so  I  did  a  foolish  thing  and 
descended  down  a  precipice  alone.  That, 
you're  not  supposed  to  do.  I  did  exactly  what 
the  students  did.  but  at  least  1  was  a  moun- 
taineer and  knew  what  I  was  doing.  ...  I 
dropped  on  down  to  about  the  7,000  foot 
level  and  got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees 
and  looked  for  footprints.  I  found  Eleanor's 
within  an  hour  and  I  knew  they  were  only 
three  days  old.  So  I  simply  followed  them 
like  a  little  Beagle,  through  the  brush. 

And  Eleanor  he  did  find.  Interrogat- 
ing her  intensively  as  to  every  detail  of 
their  activities  on  that  hike,  he  managed 
to  divine  just  where  young  Ogden  would 
probably  also  be  located.  He  stayed  with 
the  search  and  located  the  student, 
trapped  on  a  dangerous  ledge.  The  final 
helicopter  pickup  of  Ogden  took  almost 
4  hours,  but  this  was  anticlimatlc  to  the 
amazing  search  which  had  located  him. 
The  young  couple  was  flown  to  the  nearby 
Meling  Ranch  and  from  there  to  San 
Diego  for  hospital  care  and  reunion  with 
excited  and  thankful  families. 

This  rescue  is  in  itself  a  feat  beyond 
compare.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  rescue  efforts  by  Bemhard.  He 
has  participated  in  eight  other  search 
and  rescue  operations  In  the  Baja  wil- 
derness. For  his  bravery  the  42-year-old 
Coronado,  Calif.,  brick  mason  has  re- 
ceived the  San  Diego  Kiwanis  Club's 
Moral  Fiber  award.  The  committee 
chairman,  Frank  L.  Price,  said  of  the 
award: 

The  committee  took  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  many  humanitarian  Callfornlans 
and  BaJa  Callfornlans  Joined  forces  slde-by- 
slde  and  gave  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
make  the  dramatic  rescue  possible.  Bern- 
hard  Is  representative  of  all  thoee  who  80 
gallantly  participated  and  Is  symbolic  of  the 
gigantic  effort  expended  by  authorities  and 
civilians  alike. 

In  addition,  the  parents  of  Ogden  Kel- 
logg, Jr.,  have  contributed  $1,000  to  set 
up  a  trust  fund,  to  be  called  the  Bern- 
hard  Mountain  rescue  fund,  which  will 


provide  emergency  money  for  future 
searches  in  the  Baja  area.  It  may  be  ex- 
panded to  set  up  a  locally  organized  team 
similar  to  the  Sierra  Madre  rescue  team. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  group  has  been 
stressed  by  Bemhard  himself. 

Our  story  ends  on  this  happy  note.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  bravery  and 
fortitude  of  Bud  Bemhard  in  the  dra- 
matic rescue  of  Eleamor  Dart  and  Ogden 
Kellogg.  Jr. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  REDWOODS? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Don  H.  CLAtJSEN]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  man  of  highest  esteem  in  the  profession 
of  forestry  recently  delivered  an  en- 
lightening and  scholarly  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  redwoods — a  subject  which 
most  likely  will  be  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  full  array.  Mr.  DeWitt  Nelson, 
for  many  years  California  State  forester 
and  later  California  director  of  conser- 
vation, under  former  Governor  Brown, 
retired  last  year  and  now  Is  a  visiting 
professor  In  the  Forestry  Department  of 
Iowa  State  University.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  first  talk  in  his  current  lec- 
ture series.  "What  About  the  Red- 
woods?": 

What  About  the  Redwoods?* 
(By   DeWItt   Nelson,   visiting   professor.   De- 
partment of  Forestry,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity) 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  controversial  Issues  that 
will  come  before  Congress  In  the  next  few 
months  will  deal  with  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Redwood  National  Park. ' 

I  can  think  of  no  better  Introduction  to 
the  problem  than  a  quotation  from  Stuart 
Nixon's  recent  book  titled,  "Redwood  Em- 
pire". He  opens  his  discussion  of  the  con- 
troversy with,  "Like  floods  and  fires,  conflict 
seems  Inevitable  In  the  Redwood  Country. 
In  Its  larger  than  life  setting,  trappers 
battled  the  wilderness,  settlers  fought  the 
Indians,  engineers  assaulted  the  mountains, 
sailors  braved  the  sea. 

"Strong  men  with  strong  opinions  tajned 
the  land  of  giants.  Now  in  the  old  arena 
their  descendants  face  a  new  kind  of  strife, 
a  battle  whose  causes  are  only  dimly  per- 
ceived, but  whose  effects  are  feared  like  a 
Yurok  (Indian)  raid.  This  conflict  has 
many  names:  vandals  against  trees,  poetry 
versus  economics,  sentiment  against   fact." 

Both  redwood  forests  for  production,  and 
redwood  forests  for  parks,  play  a  dynamic 
role  In  the  economic  and  social  world  of 
California.  There  must  continue  to  be  a 
place  for  both.  But  not  until  this  contro- 
versy Is  settled  and  a  decision  made,  can 
the  people,  the  Industries  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  redwood  region  settle  down  to 
an  orderly  development. 


•Presented  on  January  11,  1967.  as  the 
first  of  a  six  lecture  series  on  "Preservation. 
Production  and  Politics — Facets  of  Wlldland 
Use". 


THE    PROBLEM 

What  about  the  Redwoods?  That  Is  the 
question  put  to  me  by  many  p>eople  In  Iowa 
when  I  first  meet  them  and  they  learn  that 
I  am  from  California.  There  Is  no  black 
and  white,  yes  or  no  answer  to  this  question. 
I  know  of  no  Issue  that  has  generated  as 
much  written  and  verbal  debate,  as  much 
emotion  or  as  many  charges  and  counter- 
charges as  has  the  proposal  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 

The  ch£u-ges  and  counter-charges  from 
both  extremes  of  the  spectrum — the  depend- 
ent Industries,  businesses  and  local  govern- 
ments on  one  hand,  and  the  preservation- 
ists on  the  other,  have  made  It  Impossible 
to  yet  find  an  area  of  reasonable  agreement. 
or  even  a  climate  for  rational  discussion 

This  Is  understandable  for  either  of  the 
two  major  proposals  will  take  over  one  or 
two  existing  major  State  Redwood  Parks  and 
eliminate  at  least  one  major  timber  Industry 
and  destroy  the  major  payroll  and  tax  base 
for  one  county.  The  promise  to  off-set  this 
loss  with  "in  lieu"  taxes  for  five  years  and 
to  make  economic  adjustment  payments  to 
displaced  persons  and  affected  allied  or  serv- 
ice businesses  holds  little  appeal  to  the 
people  affected. 

It  is  easy  for  someone  far  removed  from 
the  area  to  make  an  emotionally  motivated 
decision  to  take  a  large  portion  of  this  re- 
source out  of  production  by  establishing  a 
great  National  Park  or  to  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  "no  more  redwood  trees  should  be  har- 
vested" Because  much  of  the  publicity  pro- 
moting this  issue  has  been  based  on  emotions 
it  Is  difficult  to  approach  It  coolly  and  objec- 
tively. It  Is  equally  difficult  to  separate  the 
facts  from  the  non-facts  In  preparing  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  several  proposals. 

Because  I  have  been  close  to  the  problem 
since  Its  beginning,  and  because  I  think  I 
can  see  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both 
sides,  I  must  admit  to  having  mixed  emotions 
on  the  subject.  This  is  now  a  political  and 
economic  Issue  heavily  weighted  with  emo- 
tion that  has  been  developed  through  wide- 
spread publicity  and  heated  debate.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  be  settled  one  way  or 
the  other  during  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
It  Is  not.  both  the  proponents  and  the  «)po- 
nents  will  suffer  materially.  This  unsettled 
Issue  has  depressed  the  local  economy  and 
will  continue  to  preclude  orderly  development 
of  the  area  until  a  decision  in  reached. 
The  questicms  then  are: 

( 1 )  What  Is  the  background  and  how  much 
of  the  redwoods  are  presently  preserved  In 
State  Parks? 

(2)  What  are  the  current  National  Park 
proposals?  -  , 

(3)  Should  there  be  a  Redwood  National 
Park? 

( 4 )  How  much  will  It  cost? 

(5)  What  will  be  the  Impact  on  the  local 
economy — tax  base  and  payrolls? 

(6)  Is  the  coast  redwood  a  vanishing 
species? 

The  Redwoods,  we  speak  of  here  are  the 
commonly  known  Coastal  Redwoods,  the  Se- 
quoia sempervlrens,  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  Sierra  Redwoods,  the  Sequoia 
glgantla. 

ORIENTATION 

For  proper  orientation  the  coast  Redwood 
occurs  naturally  only  along  the  northern 
California  coast  from  southern  Monterey 
County  (south  of  San  Francisco)  north  for 
500  miles  to  Just  over  the  Oregon  state  line. 
It  Is  a  broken  strip  of  Irregular  width  Inter- 
spersed with  other  coniferous  forests  and 
open  grassy  glades.  Very  few  coast  redwoods 
occur  more  than  30  miles  east  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Geologically  It  Is  a  very  old  species. 
It  is  believed  that  It  has  been  In  California 
for  perhaps  40  million  years.  Fossil  remains 
have    been    found    In    various    parts    of   the 
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United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Even  In 
California  petrified  specimens  occur. 

The  redwoods  are  best  known  for  their 
great  size.  Most  people  visualize  all  redwoods 
as  towering  giants  growing  In  dense  stands 
on  the  alluvial  flood-plain  bottom  lands. 
But  as  they  advance  up  the  mountain  sides 
In  shallower  soils  and  recede  from  the  fog- 
drenched  coast  they  become  smaller  and 
mixed  with  other  coniferous  and  hardwood 
species.  By  an  early  definition  any  timber 
stand  containing  a  minimum  of  20 <>  redwood 
Is  classified  as  a  redwood  forest  type.  This 
definition  tends  to  distort  the  public  concept 
of  the  1.9  million  acres  of  original  redwood 
stands  of  which  1.6  million  acres  In  either  a 
virgin  or  cut-over  condition  remains. 

The  great  dense  redwood  stands — the  kind 
that  are  photographed,  are  found  primarily 
on  the  river  benches  and  lower  slopes.  The 
superlative  groves,  most  of  which  are  pres- 
ently In  State  Parks  are  found  on  these  bot- 
tom lands  which  have  been  subject  to  flood- 
ing and  silting  down  through  the  centuries. 

AGE    AND    SIZE 

Dr.  Emanuel  Fritz,  a  recognized  authority 
on  redwoods  points  out  that  there  Is  no  cor- 
relation between  age  and  diameter.  The  old- 
est recorded  redwood  was  12  feet  In  diameter 
St  2,200  years  of  age  while  many  other  speci- 
mens of  the  same  diameter  ranged  as  low 
as  550  years  of  age.  Contrary  to  belief  the 
redwood  is  not  a  slow  growing  tree.  It  has 
the  power  to  grow  very  slowly  and  stay  alive 
where  competition  for  food,  light  and  mois- 
ture Is  brutal.  On  the  other  hand  release  It 
from  competition  and  It  Is  one  of  our  fastest 
growing  species. 

HISTORY 

The  magnificence  of  the  redwoods  and  the 
Importance  of  preserving  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  best  stands  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. In  1901  the  California  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  the  Big  Basin 
Redwood  State  Park  in  Santa  Cruz  County 
(South  of  San  Francisco) .  In  1908  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  established  the  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monument,  Just  north  of  San 
Francisco.  In  1918  a  group  of  private  citi- 
zens created  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League. 
Since  that  time  they  have  secured  many 
millions  of  dollars  from  contributions  which 
have  helped  finance  about  half  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  existing  28  state  parks 
embracing  more  than  110,000  acres  (about 
175  square  miles) .  of  which  some  55,000  acres 
are  the  superlative  groves  of  virgin  redwoods. 
In  1927  the  State  of  California  jjassed  a  bond 
Issue  to  make  public  funds  available  for 
matching  purix>ses.  Since  then  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  purchase 
and  development  of  redwood  State  Parks. 

In  1963  the  National  Geographic  Society 
financed  a  redwood  study.  It  was  that  study 
which  discovered  the  "Tallest  Tree" — 367.8 
feet  high  which  was  written  up  In  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine.  During  the 
past  sununer  Dr.  Paul  Zlnke  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  found  a  tree  In  the  Hum- 
boldt Redwoods  State  Park  that  reached  369.2 
feet,  a  measurement  confirmed  by  repre- 
(entatlves  of  the  National  Geographic  party. 
Since  then  there  Is  an  unconfirmed  report  of 
the  discovery  of  a  385  foot  specimen  In  the 
Redwood  Creek  drainage. 

WHAT     ABS     THE     NATIONAL     PARK     PROPOSALS: 

It  was  from  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety's study  that  the  National  Park  Service 
designed  several  alternative  proposals  In  1964 
for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  by  combining  exist- 
ing State  Parks  with  the  acquisition  of  addl- 
aonal   areas.     Briefly    these    proposals   are: 

1.  The  Redwood  Creek  proposal  sponsored 
by  the  Sierra  Club,  Introduced  by  California 


Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan.  Several  Iden- 
tical bills  have  been  Introduced  by  others. 

This  proposal  encompasses: 

91.000  acres  total  of  which  13,000  acres 
are  In  the  existing  Prairie  Creek  State  Park 
which  Includes  Gold  Beach  and  Fern  Canyon. 

80,000  acres  to  be  purchased  from  private 
owners. 

About  43,000  acres  virgin  redwood. 

National  Geographic  Society's  tall  tree 
367.8  feet. 

18  miles  of  usable  State  Park  Gold  Beach. 

22  miles  of  scenic  river. 

18  miles  scenic  highway  through  the  park. 

Roosevelt  Elk  at  Prairie  Creek  State  Park. 

Estimated  cost  for  acquisition  ranges  from 
$150,000,000  to  $250,000,000  plus  In-Ueu  taxes 
for  at  least  5  years. 

Imp.tct  Would  put  one  major  industry  out 
of  business  and  severely  affect  two  other 
major  companies,  including  their  tax  base, 
payrolls  and  detrimental  effects  on  service 
Industries. 

2.  The  Mill  Creek  proposal  sponsored  by 
the  Administration  (Dept.  of  Interior)  and 
supported  by  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League. 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  California  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel. 

Encompassed   In   this   proposal   would   be: 

45,000  acres  total  Including  15,000  acres  of 
the  existing  Jededlah-Smlth  and  Del  Norte 
Coast  State  Parks. 

25,000  acres  to  be  purchased  from  private 
owners  of  which  18,000  acres  are  virgin 
redwoods: 

8  miles  of  coast  line. 

2  miles  of  usable  beach. 

8  miles  of  beautlftU  river  frontage  (Smith 
River). 

12  miles  of  scenic  highway  and  24  miles  of 
scenic  back  roads. 

Smith  River  fishing  and  swimming. 

Includes  1400  acre  Tall  Tree  grove  on  Red- 
wood Creek. 

Estimated  acquisition  cost — $45,000,000  to 
$90,000,000  plus  m-Ueu  taxes  for  at  least  5 
years  plus  relief  to  displaced  pyersons. 

The  Federal  government  proposes  to  ex- 
change the  483  acres  In  the  Mulr  Woods  Na- 
tional Monument  and  31.000  acres  of  Public 
Domain  Land  In  the  King  Range  for  the 
state's  15,000  acres  of  State  Parks.  The  values 
are  not  comparable. 

Impact:  Would  remove  the  major  Industry 
(Miller  Redwood  Company)  with  the  coun- 
ty's largest  single  payroll  and  tax  base  from 
Del  Norte  County.  Seventy-three  percent  of 
the  county  Is  presently  In  public  ownership, 
mostly  National  Forest. 

3.  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen's  "Red- 
wood to  the  Sea"  proposal.  A  bUl  for  this 
proposal  will  be  introduced  early  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 

This  proposal  Includes: 

53,000  acres  Including  Jededlah-Smlth,  Del 
Norte  Coast.  Prairie  Creek,  Patricks  Point 
and  Dry  Lagoon  State  Parks. 

Will  Include  the  Tall  Trees — 1400  acres  In 
Redwood  Creek. 

23,000  acres  of  virgin  redwoods  largely  In 
the  existing  State  Parks. 

14,000  acres  of  land,  forest  and  ocean 
frontage  to  be  purchased  from  private 
owners. 

46  miles  of  coast  line. 

25  miles  of  tisable  beaches. 

54  miles  of  scenic  highways. 

3  fresh  water  ittgoons  excellent  for  rec- 
reation development  and  use. 

Cost:  No  appraisal  of  costs  have  yet  been 
made  but  It  Is  estimated  at  about  %  of  the 
Administration's  plan  or,  say  $20,000,000  or 
$30,000,000. 

Impact:  Would  not  seriously  affect  any 
single  Industry  and  would  spread  any  tax 
loss  over  two  counties. 

4.  The  American  Forestry  Association  pro- 
poses the   enlargement  at  Htunboldt  Red- 


woods State  Park.  It  Is  expected  that  a  bill 
for  this  proposal  will  be  Introduced  early  In 
this  session  of  Congress. 

It  would  Include; 

48,000  acres  Including  38,246  acres  of  exist- 
ing Humboldt  State  Park  and  will  have : 

21,800  acres  of  virgin  redwoods  Including 
the  magnificent  Rockefeller  Grove  on  Bull 
Creek. 

10,364  acres  to  be  purchased  from  private 
owners. 

(Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  State 
&-R-L  have  purchased  most  of  the  upper 
watershed  of  Bull  Creek  In  the  last  few 
years.) 

Al>out  35  miles  of  the  wonderfully  scenic 
Avenue  of  the  Giants  road  including  the 
Hammerskald  Grove. 

20  miles  of  scenic  highways. 

45  miles  of  scenic  rivers. 

The  tallest  confirmed  tall  tree  foiind  to 
date — 369.2  feet. 

The  Founders  tree  which  for  many  years 
was  the  tallest  known  tree — 364  feet. 

1400  acres  of  Redwood  Creek  Tail  Trees  as 
a  National  Montunent. 

5.  The  King  Range  Wild  Area  sponsored  by 
Conservation  Associates  would  extend  Hum- 
boldt State  Park  to  Uie  sea.  This  Is  an  area 
of  wild  beauty  with*30  miles  of  the  state's 
most  spectacular  shoreline.  It  contains  no 
redwoods  but  It  is  an  area  that  could  accom- 
modate thousands  of  recreationlsts  with  the 
full  gamut  of  recreation  activities. 

Approximately  150.000  acres  of  which 
31.000  acres  are  federally  held  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  No  estimated  cost  of 
acquisition  but  it  is  relatively  cheap  land. 

THE    BATTLE    LINES 

These  then  are  the  proposals.  The  major 
battle  lines  are  presently  drawn  on  the  Si- 
erra Club's  Redwood  Creek  proposal  as  op- 
posed to  the  Administration's  Mill  Creek 
proposal. 

There  can  well  be  some  shifting  of  support 
when  Congressman  Clausen's  and  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Association's  prx>po8als  are  cast  in 
bill  form. 

Another  factor,  that  of  cost,  has  become 
more  critical  during  the  past  year.  The  Land 
&  Water  Conservation  Fund,  as  a  money 
source,  h.is  not  produced  the  anticipated, 
revenues.  Rumors  from  Budget  Committees 
Indicate  a  tightening  of  the  belt  on  recrea- 
tional expenditures. 

So  far  proponents  have  shown  little  regard 
for  the  eoonomic  impact  on  local  persons  and 
commundties.  It  is  easy  to  Ignore  these 
problems  from  a  detached  position  and  point 
of  view.  However,  to  the  affected  Individuals 
they  are  very  real. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    CHARGES? 

The  proponents  charge  the  timber  industry 
with  devastating  exploitation  through  clear- 
cutting  forest  practices.  In  some  parts  of 
the  region  selective-cutting  can  and  Is  being 
used  successfully.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  region  selective-cutting  has  proven  to 
be  wasteful  and  unsuccessful  due  to  severe 
wind-throw  of  the  residual  trees.  Therefore, 
clear  cutting  In  blocks  Is  permitted  In  that 
area  with  the  requirement  that  the  area  be 
reseeded  Immediately  following  logging.  If 
the  reseedlng  falls  the  operator  must  then 
plant  seedlings.  The  reseedlng  Is  being  very 
successful. 

Redwood  seed,  like  most  other  seeds  must 
fall  on  bare  mineral  soil  to  germinate  and 
become  established.  The  logging  operation 
tills  the  soil  as  a  ftirmer  tills  his  soil  before 
planting. 

The  Redwood  Is  not  a  vanishing  species. 
I  know  of  no  species  that  has  as  much  vital- 
ity as  the  redwood.  It  reproduces  abun- 
dantly from  both  seeds  and  sprouts.  It  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  species  that  we 
have.     In  addition  to   these  characteristics 
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the  redwood  has  no  tree  kllUng  Insects  or 
diseases.  It  has  the  ability  to  withstajid 
flooding  and  slltation.  In  fact  we  And  the 
best  groves  on  the  bottom  lands  where  floods 
have  repeatedly  deposited  heavy  layers  of 
silt. 

The  redwood  Is  not  In  danger  of  extinction. 

The  timber  Industry  Is  not  blajneless. 
They  can  and  must  do  a  better  Job.  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  erosion  control  and  stre.am 
protection.  The  industry  has  permitted 
Itself  to  be  Insulated  against  public  opinion. 
It  has  failed,  until  recently,  to  be  responsive 
to  public  pressures  in  a  number  of  critical 
areas. 

This  can  not.  however,  be  made  as  an 
all  inclusive  statement,  for  several  of  the 
owners  have  been  holding  thousands  of  acres 
of  their  best  bottom-land  groves  for  many 
years— waiting  for  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  &  Recreation  to  get  the  funds 
for  their  purchase.  Some  of  these  have 
been  held  for  28  years.  There  still  remains 
about  5000  acres  being  held  for  ptiblic  pur- 
chase. A  vear  ago  one  Company  deeded  the 
spectacular  and  unique  Fern  Canyon  to  the 
State  as  oart  of  the  Prairie  Creek  State  Park. 
The  industrv  permits  all  form.'s  of  recreation 
on  365,000  acres  of  Its  land  holdings. 

WHAT       ARE      THE      ECONOMIC      EFFECTS? 

Both  the  proponents  and  opponents  have 
had  an  economic  analysis  made  by  nation- 
ally known  firms  skilled  In  the  business. 

Their  short  term  findings  on  loss  of  tax 
base  payrolls  and  service  businesses  are 
quite  comparable.  However,  their  projected 
long  term  benefits  based  on  Increased  tour- 
ist travel  resulting  from  the  creation  of  a 
National  Park  are  fxr  apart. 

The  redwood  region's  economy  Is  largely 
timber  oriented.  Increased  tourist  and  rec- 
reation travel  will  be  economically  help- 
ful—if ill  securing  it  the  existing  economic 
base  is  not  too  seriously  damaged.  The 
existing  State  Parks  attract  large  numbers 
of  tourists.  No  analysis  has  been  made  to 
show  the  increased  attracting  power  of  a 
National  Park  as  opposed  to  the  nationally 
known  state  parks.  Improved  highways, 
population  pressures  and  more  leisure  time 
will  result  in  Increased  travel  into  the  area. 
Recreational  use  in  the  redwood  region  is 
highly  seasonal,  limited  mostly  to  the  three 
summer  months. 

Public  purchase  of  a  large  segment  of  red- 
wood lands  for  the  park  will  materially  af- 
fect the  local  tax  base  with  the  inevitable 
shift  in  the  local  tax  burden  to  the  remain- 
ing tax  payers  in  the  county. 

SHOULD       THERE       BE       A       REDWOOD       NATIONAL 
PARK? 

Because  the  redwood  is  a  unique  species, 
growing  in  a  limited  area,  I  presume  that  as 
a  matter  of  national  pride  we  should  have 
a  Redwood  National  Park.  Since  the  State 
of  California,  in  cooperation  with  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  has  already  acquired  the 
major  redwood  grooves,  any  National  pro- 
posal must  incorporate  one  or  more  of  the 
State  Parks  In  order  to  meet  the  quality 
standards  that  we  expect  to  And  in  our  Na- 
tional Parks.  Some  additional  purchases 
will  be  needed  for  rounding  out  existing 
State  Park  boundaries  and  to  eliminate  scat- 
tered in-holdings  Any  large  additional  pur- 
chases are  of  questionable  importance  un- 
less it  is  Just  acres  that  is  being  sought. 
Under  the  State's  program  acquisition  will 
be  accomplished  In  rounding  out  the  exist- 
ing parks,  plus  corridor  connections  between 
several  of  them.  T:  is  will  be  accomplished 
whether   a  National  Park  becomes  a  reality 

or  not 

Late  Information  indicates  that  the  Red- 
wood Creek  proposal  Is  losing  some  of  its 
support,  based  on  personal  inspections  by 
strong  advocates  who  conclude  that  these 
lands  are  not  of  National  Park  Caliber.     Yet 


Informed  sources  say  that  the  Redwood 
Creek  proponents  insist  on  "that  or  nothing." 
The  Redwood  Creek  and  Mill  Creek  pro- 
posals are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

The  decision  whether  a  Redwood  National 
Park  will  be  authorized,  and  if  so,  where  It 
will  be  located  and  how  much  land  will  be 
acquired,  will  be  based,  in  my  Judgment,  not 
on  the  fact-supported  needs  for  a  National 
Park  and  a  broadened  redwood  preservation 
base,  but  as  the  result  of  a  wide  spread  pro- 
motional program  which  has  generated  a  na- 
tion wide  emotional  appeal  primarily  based 
on  the  misconception  that  the  redwood  Is 
a  vanishing  species. 

In  closing  I  emphasize  that  there  is  unan- 
imity iu  the  support  for  the  establishment, 
preservation  and  necessary  development  of 
an  adequate  example  of  the  unique  red- 
wood forests.  The  problem  centers  on  what 
Is  adequate?  In  other  words,  where  and 
how  much  and  what  considerations  should 
be  given  to  alternative  uses  and  values. 

The  people  of  California,  with  contribu- 
tions from  over  the  nation  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job  in  acquiring  and  preserving 
the  28  existing  redwood  parks. 

I  opened  my  remarks  with  a  question 
from  Stuart  Nixon's  "Redwood  Empire"  book. 
I  shall  close  with  another  quote  from  him — 
"The  Redwood  Empire  continues  as  a  land 
of  paradoxes;  lumbermen  cutting  trees  to 
save  forests,  wilderness-lovers  fencing  off 
public  wcKXls  and  demanding  birth  control, 
engineers  bulldozing  hillsides  to  bring  peo- 
ple closer  to  beauty,  governments  competing 
for  the  right  to  administer  a  park  that  local 
interests  oppose. 


THE  NUMBERS  GAME 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsh.\] 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  j 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecti*.  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  see 
the   administration   is   playing   the  old 
numbers  game.    First,  they  cut  back  the 
highway  construction  program  some  25 
to  45  peicent  depending  upon  the  State 
involved,  saying  this  is  necessary  because 
of  the  economy  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures.    And  then,  today,  the  administra- 
tion pulls  another  number  out  of  its  hat 
and  asks  the  Congress  to  restore  im- 
mediately the  7-percent  tax  incentive  to 
business.    The    President    alleges    this 
move  is  necessary,  "to  keep  the  Nation's 
economy  prosperous." 

If  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit,  certainly  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  thaw  the  freeze  on  trust 
funds  for  highway  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  for  the 
administvation  on  the  one  hand  to  ask 
for  special  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
the  buying  of  new  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand  freeze  high- 
way user  funds  which  would  prevent  the 
construction  of  highways  and  the  pur- 
chase of  construction  equipment.  If  the 
inflationary  pre.ssures  have  subsided 
enough  for  the  administration  to  restore 
the  7 -percent  tax  investment  credit,  then 
they  certainly  have  reduced  enough  to 
continue  the  highway  program  and  it 


should  be  done  immediately  before  any 
further  disruptions  occur  in  the  orderly 
procedure  of  this  program  and  before 
any  more  equipment  orders  are  canceled. 

Furthermore,  these  funds  are  fiom  a 
special  trust  fund  and  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  receipts  or  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

As  for  deterrents  to  inflation,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  well  look  to  some  of  its 
other  far  less  useful  spending  programs. 
It  was  estimated  that  tax  increases  for 
calendar  year  1967  would  amount  to  $975 
million  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of 
the  T-percent  investment  credit.  Thus 
the  administration  will  pump  this  money 
back  into  the  economy  by  its  request  of 
today  yet  it  sti'l  withholds  the  use  of  an 
almost  compaiable  amount  in  highway 

trust  funds. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  use  of 
highway  trust  funds  will  not  be  reflected 
in  the  deficit  of  this  administration  the 
loss  of  the  taxes  represented  by  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  will  directly 
affect  the  deficit  and  may  add  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures  by  cheapening  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Truly  the  numbers 
game  is  on  and  the  highway  program 
and  the  taxpayers  are  suffering  as  a 
result. 

WHY    NOT   A    VOLUNTARY    CAREER 
ARMY? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
December  4  to  6,  1966,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion sponsored  a  conference  on  the  draft 
at    the   University    of   Chicago's   Center 
for  Continuing   Education.     The   4-day 
conference,  which  was  chaired  by  Prof. 
Sol  Tax.  served  the  useful  function  of 
bringing  together  more  than  100  indi- 
viduals  from   across   the   country,   rep- 
resenting different  parts  of  the  Nation 
and   various   interests   and  viewpoints. 
A  number  of  papers  were  presented  for 
study  and  discussion  by  the  participants. 
Among  theVe,  four  were  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  a  voluntary  system  of  mili- 
tary manpower  recruitment.    They  are; 
Rrst.  "The  Costs  and  Implications  of 
an  All-Volunteer  Force."  by  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Y.  Oi.  department  of  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Second.  "Why  Not  a  Voluntary 
Army?"  by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  de- 
partment of  economics,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Third.  "Politics  and  Conscription:  A 
Proposal  To  Replace  the  Draft,"  adapted 
from  a  paper  of  the  Ripon  Society  by 
Bruce  K.  Chapman,  author  of  "The 
Wrong  Man  in  Uniform,  Our  Unfair  and 
Obsolete  Draft— and  How  We  Can  Re- 
place It,"  published  by  Trident  Press, 
New  York.  1967. 
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Fourth.  "Toward  A  Voluntary  Career 
Army."  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Con- 
gressman, Second  District,  Missouri. 

Because  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
proposed  amendments  to  it  will  be  before 
the  House  for  consideration  in  the  near 
future,  I  am  inserting  these  four  papers, 
together  with  the  remarks  which  I  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  for 
the  interest  of  the  Members. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  pa- 
pers, together  with  the  other  papers 
presented  at  the  conference  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  University  Press 
later  this  year. 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks  by  Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Republican  op  Illinois,  on  the  Selective 
Service  System.  University  of  Chicago 
Conference  on  the  Draft.  December  7, 
19G6 

Most  accept  the  political  reality  that  the 
United  States,  during  this  period  of  Us  his- 
tory, requires  a  military  capability.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is  what  Is  the  best 
mechanism  to  recruit  the  required  manpower. 
The  present  draft  system,  therefore,  must 
be  evaluated  from  the  perspective  of  whether 
It  is  the  most  desirable  and  efficient  method 
of  recruiting  the  military  manpower  for  to- 
day's anticipated  range  of  needs.  A  reason- 
able conclusion,  and  an  obvious  one  from  the 
numerous  criticisms  which  have  been  prop- 
erly leveled  at  the  present  system,  is  that  it 
very  likely  Is  not. 

Not  only  Is  the  present  system  subject  to  a 
host  of  criticisms  on  the  basis  of  Inequities 
and  uncertainty.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  compulsion.  During  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  US.  history,  there  has  been  a 
voluntary  system,  and  certainly  there  is 
broad  agreement  In  a  free  society  that  for  an 
Involuntary  system  to  be  tolerable,  there 
must  be  demonstrated  need  for  the  com- 
pulsion. 

On  the  question  of  the  need  or  lack  of  need 
for  compulsion,  or  conversely,  the  feasibility 
of  a  volunteer  system,  different  viewpoints 
have  been  put  forth.  However,  the  recent 
four-day  conference  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  hosted  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  demonstrated.  I  believe,  that  there  is 
a  sufficiently  serious  lack  of  factual  Informa- 
tion at  the  present  time  as  to  prevent  a  final 
conclusion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  volun- 
teer system  without  further  study.  Spe- 
ciflcally,  to  my  amazement,  representatives 
of  the  bOD  and  the  Selective  Service  System 
were  unable  to  document  their  opinions  and 
positions  that  a  voluntary  system  was  not 
feasible.  Fxirther.  Dr.  Walter  Oi  offered 
substantial  documented  testimony  to  show 
that  such  a  system  is  feasible,  although  he 
admits  that  further  study  is  necersary. 

JThose  favoring  a  volunteer  system,  assum- 
ing it  would  be  feasible,  or  at  le.ist  favoring 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  system,  put  forth  the  following  advantages 
of  a  volunteer  system : 

1.  Greater  efficiency  in  the  military  serv- 
ices resulting  from  a  lower  turnover  rate  In 
a  volunteer  system,  and,  thus,  dollar  savings 
In  man-hours  and  dollars  currently  wasted  In 
training. 

2.  Preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  serve  or  not  serve,  or,  conversely, 
avoidance  of  the  compulsion  Inherent  In 
either  the  present  system,  a  lottery,  or  uni- 
versal military  training. 

3.  Avoidance  of  the  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion and  Inequities  under  the  present  syst2m. 

4.  Removal  of  the  uncertainty  problem  for 
individuals  subject  to  a  compulsory  svstem. 

5.  Avoidance  of  the  burden  on  educational 
Institutions,  presently  being  imposed  by  in- 


dividuals who  might  prefer  working,  but  at- 
tend school  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  mili- 
tary. 

6.  Elimination  of  some  of  the  difficult  Con- 
stitutional questions  relating  to  conscien- 
tious objectors,  religious  or  political.     And, 

7.  That  a  voluntary  system  would  prop- 
erly require  that  military  personnel  be  fairly 
compensated  for  their  services,  which  is 
clearly  not  now  the  case.  This,  of  course, 
could,  and  should  be  achieved  whether  the 
system  is  voluntary  or  not. 

There  were  two  principal  problem  areas 
or  potential  difficulties  of  a  volunteer  system 
set  lorth  in  the  conference. 

First,  the  feasibility  of  such  a  system  was 
questioned.  That  Is,  whether  the  cost  re- 
quired to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  would  be 
prohibitive.  This  resulted  in  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  not  necessarily  differences  as  to 
facts,  because  there  was  broad  agreement 
that  sufficient  information  gaps  exist  today 
as  to  prevent  reasonable  conclusion  on  the 
question  of  feasibility.  To  me,  this  strongly 
argues  In  favor  of  a  study  to  determine 
feasibility. 

Most  of  our  citizens  have  assumed,  as  have 
I,  tliat  a  voluntary  system  was  not  feasible, 
simply  because  DOD  said  so,  and  that  they 
could  back  up  that  position  with  facts.  The 
cold,  hard  facts  are  that  DOD  cannot  back 
up  their  position  with  facts.  I  fully  agree 
that,  with  the  current  military  personnel 
policies  and  pay  scales  which  the  DOD  is 
able  to  retain  only  because  there  Is  compul- 
sion, a  voluntary  system  is  not  feasible. 
Whether  under  different  pay  and  personnel 
procedures,  more  competitive  with  the  com- 
petition for  manpower,  it  would  be  feasible. 
I  dont  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
DOD  doesn't  know  either,  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  excuse  for  our  not  finding 
out. 

Two.  Next,  the  argument  Is  made  that  a 
voluntary,  and  therefore  professional  army, 
could  develop  Into  a  threat  to  establish  poht- 
Ical  l^istltutions.  Certainly,  any  fear  of 
threat  to  our  political  Institutions  merits 
careful  attention.  Such  a  threat,  however, 
could  be  expected  to  come  from  the  officer 
corps,  rather  than  enlisted  personnel,  and 
in  the  United  States,  officers  of  all  services 
have  always  been  career  or  voluntary. 
Further,  our  proper  tradition  of  civil  con- 
trol over  the  military  has  thus  far  always 
been  sufficiently  strong  so  there  has  been  no 
serious  threat  of  military  takeover. 

Further,  history  seems  to  show  In  other 
nations  that  military  threats  to  civil  polit- 
ical Institutions  have  come  from  conscript 
armies  as  well  as  from  volunteer  armies,  and 
that  many  nations  have  not  had  such  threats 
regardless  of  whether  they  had  conscript  or 
volunteer  armies. 

I  believe  that  such  a  threat  Is  a  serious 
matter — to  be  watched  and  prevented — but 
that  with  attention  and  care,  it  can  be  as 
readily  avoided  in  a  volunteer  system  as  In 
a  conscript  army,  by  building  In  some  turn- 
over In  the  system. 

To  conclude,  during  the  disctisslons  held 
durinc  the  four-day  conference  I  was  Im- 
pressed that  very  few  valid  arguments  against 
a  voltmtary  system,  arguments  supported  by 
documentation  or  fact,  were  put  forth.  I 
felt  that  the  numerous  and  compelling  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  voluntary  system 
were  not  effectively  rebutted,  and  a  review  of 
the  transcript  of  that  conference  would  so 
Indicate.  Also,  I  was  struck  by  the  surpris- 
ing degree  of  support  for  a  voluntary  system, 
and  by  not  only  the  number  of  proponents, 
but.  in  addition,  by  the  dlverpe  political. 
Ideological,  and  persona!  viewpoints  of  the 
Individuals  uniting  In  their  support  of  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  system. 

Recognizing  that  Presidential  commlsslotiS, 
blue    ribbon    or    not.    have    proved   to    be    a 


rather  unproductive  mechanism  for  deaUng 
with  this  problem,  and  recognizing  further 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
a  primary  responsibility  in  this  area,  and 
with  the  above  facts  in  mind,  my  conclusion 
from  the  conference  is  that  a  reasonable 
course  of  action  now  would  be : 

1.  That  the  Congress  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  establishing  as  a  goal  the  institution 
of  an  all-voluntary  system  and  of  phasing- 
out  any  compulsory  draft  system  as  a  device 
for  maintaining  any-size  military  force  other 
than  that  which  might  be  required  In  a  mas- 
sive land  war. 

This,  of  course,  recognizes  that  our  nation 
will  need  some  compulsory  mechanism  avail- 
able to  raise  the  substantially  larger  num- 
bers that  might  be  required  in  a  major  war 
effort.  Tliere  would  need  to  be  some  com- 
pulsory system  superimposed  above  any  pos- 
sible voluntary  system,  which  would  be 
available  to  be  used  in  the  event  a  need 
arises. 

2.  That  the  90th  Congress,  early  In  the 
First  Session,  establish  a  Joint  Committee  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  volunteer  sys- 
tem: to  try  to  fill  existing  Information  gaps; 
to  study  possible  improvements  in  any  com- 
pulsory system  which  may  be  necessary, 
whether  as  a  primary  or  reserve  mechanism: 
and,  finally,  to  study  all  possible  alternative 
systems. 

It  is  certainly  no  credit  to  our  Govern- 
ment, this  would  include  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches,  that  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  this  problem  area,  and 
that  the  serious  Information  gaps  still  exist 
today. 

I.  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  a  single  commit- 
tee, such  as  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
to  do  the  type  of  study  required.  I  say  this 
because  the  subject  touches  upon  the  Juris- 
dictions of  so  many  different  Congressional 
committees  that  It  seems  the  only  logical 
group  to  make  the  necessary  study  Is  one 
composed  of  individuals  who  serve  on  a  va- 
riety of  legislative  committees.  Thus,  a 
Select  Committee  is  required.  Further,  the 
time  problem.  In  that  the  Selective  Seri-lce 
Act  comes  up  for  review  during  the  summer 
of  1967,  leads  me  to  believe  that  It  should 
be  a  Joint  Committee,  rather  than  separate 
committees  In  each  body  of  the  Congress. 
And, 

3.  That,  If  a  voluntary  system  is  found  to 
be  feasible,  but  that  it  would  take  a  period 
of  years  to  achieve,  which  very  likely  would 
be  the  case,  the  Joint  Committee  should 
recommend  to  the  Congress  a  "transitional 
system"  designed  to  move  towards  the  goal 
of  an  all-volunteer  system. 

Opposition  to  the  approach  set  forth 
above,  it  would  seem,  must  be  based  on  one 
of  two  attitudes.  First,  that  one  has  all  the 
Information  necessary  and  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  voluntary  system  is  not  feasl- 
ble.  I  consider  such  a  position  totally  un- 
supported by  the  testimony  provided  at  the 
conference.  Or.  the  view  that  whether  or 
not  a  voluntary  system  Is  feasible,  one 
would  oppose  it  in  favor  of  any  compulsory 
system.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  latter 
position  is  not  consistent  with  the  general 
opposition  to  compulsion  in  a  free  society 
to  which  even  the  Department  of  Defense 
pays   lip  service. 

■Under  present  circumstances,  and  based 
upon  the  information  available,  the  case  for 
such  a  course  of  action  by  the  Congress 
seems  to  me  to  be  overwhelming. 

The  Costs  and  Implications  or  an  All- 

VOLtTNTEER  FOP.CE 

(By  Walter  Y.  Oi.  University  of  Washington) 

(Axtthor's  note. — A  considerable  amount 

of  the  research  for  this  paper  was  done  while 
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I  served  as  a  consultant  for  the  Office  of  the  Increase  the  military  payroU  budget  by  4  to  The  average  force  strength  In  all  acUve 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  from  June  17  billion  dollars  per  year.^  and  reserve  components  for  the  six  year* 
1964  to  July  1965.  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  The  budgetary  cost  of  the  Department  of  prior  to  Vietnam  was  just  under  3.7  mllUon 
many  members  of  the  OASD  staff  who  pro-  Defense  (hereafter  abbreviated  DOD)  Is  not  men  of  whom  2.6  million  were  on  active  duty, 
vlded  assistance  and  Information.  The  opln-  the  economic  cost  of  labor  resources  which  The  fluctuations  in  force  strengths  which 
Ions  and  conclusions  which  appear  In  this  are  allocated  to  the  uniformed  services.  The  are  shown  In  the  upper  panel  of  Table  1  are 
paper  are  solely  my  responslblUty  and  do  presence  of  a  draft  has  affected  both  the  level  largely  explained  by  International  tensions. 
not  In  any  way  reflect  the  position  of  the  and  structure  of  military  pay.  Moreover,  the  Since  a  discussion  of  factors  determining 
Dept  of  Defense.  I  am  especially  indebted  men  who  are  In  the  Armed  Forces  were  re-  force  strength  objectives  is  clearly  beyond 
to  Mr  William  A  Gorham,  Dr.  Harold  Wool,  crulted  and  conscripted  through  manpower  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  peacetime  force 
and  Prof.  Stuart  H.  Altman  who  provided  procurement  programs  which  rely  In  differ-  strength  objectives  are  taken  to  be  exogenoua. 
counsel  and  advice  In  my  year  of  service  on  ing  degrees  on  the  coercion  of  a  draft  liability.  A  more  meaningful  concept  of  demand  is 
the  manpower  study.  They  are  absolved  of  Adoption  of  a  purely  voluntary  force  entails  provided  by  the  gross  flow  demand  for  new 
responsibility  for  any  errors  of  fact  or  Inter-  Increases  In  pay  as  well  as  substantial  accessions  from  civilian  life.  The  gross  flow 
pretatlon  which  may  still  remain  In  this  changes  In  the  procurement  channels  demand  is  the  number  of  required  acces- 
paper.  A  shorter  version  of  this  paper  which  through  which  men  are  recruited.  The  com-  slons  At  that  must  be  recruited  or  con- 
emphasizes  the  economic  cost  of  the  draft  position  and  structure  of  an  all-volunteer  scripted  to  replace  losses  during  the  year 
is  due  to  appear  in  the  Papers  and  Proceed-  force  would  thus  differ  signlflcally  from  that  Lt  and  to  achieve  prescribed  changes  In 
ings  of  the  American  Economic  Association  of  the  present  force  containing  many  men  strength  objectives,  (St— St-i). 
(May  1967).)  who  were  enlisted  under  the  pressure  of  a  A.  =  L.  +  (St-St-^) 

The  draft  constitutes  one  means  of  sup-  draft  liability.    The  structure  of  the  Armed  jf  f.^rrp  strength  Is  keot  stable    (St-S.-,i 

plying    the    Armed    Services    with    qualified  Forces  is  thus  a  product  of  manpower  pro-  [  v^Lfo^tkiscie    the  gross  flow 

personnel.     Except   for   a   brief   lapse   from  curement    and   retention    policies.      In    this  ^'^  be   ^ero^  In   '^'/  ^^/^^^J^^^^^'^/"" 

March   1947  to  June   1948.  a  mUitary  draft  paper,  I  shall  compare  the  costs  of  two  pro-  f  ""Jt"^ '"/''Yr^^^duKT^^^^ 

has    been    In    continuous   operation    in    the  curement  systems;    a  purely  voluntary  sys-  ^"J""/'^ ^?^^^  "'^^tlons  upon  cSet?^^^ 

United  States  since  1940.     Under  provisions  tern,  and  the  system  which  has  evolved  under  °!.,y°'""^/J,!tP^  h,°^   r^^Tr^mpnt?   rtP«th, 

of  the  current  draft  law.  every  qualified  male  the  current  draft  law.  and'otht  mihfrgef for  mSTr'  ^ml 

incurs  a  liability  to  serve  for  two  years  in          The    Implications    of    projected    military  ^^f„°;^\'^,,^^^'^"'^|^; '°^^^^^ 

active  military  service  and  up  to  six  years  manpower    demands    are    first    examined    in  ^"'"J^  _1   ,„-,„  g.             j^           ,„   the  lower 

in  the  stand-by  reserves.    Some  men  obtain  parts  I  and  II  for  the   two  case&-a  mixed  ^"^^"^  frable  i  « 

deferments  or  exemptions  from  this  Uablllty,  force  under  a  continued  draft  and  a  volun-  P-i^ei  oi  lao  e  i.                         »v,„„„o„h  ,„.„ 

while  others  discharge  It  through  voluntary  tary   force.     Part  III  presents   estimates   of  An  ^^^^^f /^^''^^  °^  645  thous^d  men 

entry  into  military  service.     The  remaining  the   financial   cost  of  the  Armed  Forces   In  were  recruited  or  coi^rtp^d  from  civil  1  e 

qualified  youths  have,  however,  been  invol-  terms  of  the  value  of  civilian  goods  and  serv-  to  maintain  the  average  strer^hs  which  pr  - 

untarlly  inducted  Into  active  duty  service.  ices  that  could  have  been  produced  by  men  vailed  over  the  period  f^  l^^O-^^^^^^^^  '^^1° 

In  times  Of  war  when  nearly  everyone  must  m  the  Armed  Services.     The  full  economic  °'^tf°,",^i,,*/."^'i°°' !^^^^^ 
serve,  alternatives  to  a  draft  are  Judged  to  cost  of  the  draft  acknowledges  the  occupa-  f„^r^«„^,^°"«*t.ei^^%°,^  ^llavef^es^ 
be   too  costly  or  Infeasible.     The  peacetime  tional  preferences  of  prospective  recruits.    If  *"5?°Jf'^-,          S^v,,     ,    11  ^5t^„  ,lH.^<.t»  th. 
demands    for    military    personnel    are,    how-  a   youth   has  an  averslon'^to   service  life,  he  l^^^^' ^'°^  I'^^Lr^.l^trr^t.^ 
ever,    considerably    smaller    with    the    con-  could  in  principle  be  compensated  by  enough  rollowmg  impncit  turnover  rates, 
sequence    that    a    draft    becomes    selective,  to  induce  him  to  become  a  volunteer.    Pres-  Implied    actual    turnover    rates    by    corn- 
Rules  must  therefore  be  established  to  de-  ently.  many  men  who  would  demand  such  ponent.  fiscal  year  1960-65  (percentages) : 

termine  which  qualified  youths  will  be  in-  compensations    are    involuntarily    Inducted.  Total  DOD   (Active  Forces) 19.7 

voluntarily  selected.    The  equity  of  the  selec-  while    others    reluctantly    volunteer    before         officers 11-3 

tlon  process  (which  under  the  current  draft  they  are  drafted.     The  magnitude  of  these  Enlisted  men 21.0 

translates  into  deferment  policies)    Is   then  costs  which  are  Imposed  on  reluctant  service  Army  (Active  Forces) 24.8 

questioned.       These  debates  over  the  equity  participants  is  estimated  In  part  IV.    Finally.         Officers. 13.7 

of  a  draft  are  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanics  of  the  current  draft  create  un-  Enlisted  men 26.0 

some    alternatives   should    be   given   serious  certainties  about  the  Incidence  and  time  of  Reserves  and  National  Guard 12.2 

consideration  and  perhaps  even  adopted.  involuntary   induction.     Some   of   the    costs  ^^        ^,.     ^  ^    ^            ,        ^     f.„  ,. 

one  of  several  proposed  alternatives  to  the  associated     with      these     uncertainties      are  ^^?:f   '■^,*   "^"^.^'^v,^"^,  °i  ^, '^f^ff,,,^ 

current  draft  is  Uie  ^tablishment  of  an  all-  briefly  discussed  in  part  V.  considerably  shorter  than  t^at  of  a  reg^ 

volunteer  forc« '     To  sav  that  a  oartlcular  voluntary  enlistee,  the  Army  with  larger  In- 

iSrnaTve  such  as^^ll-voliLLer^r.^  U  '    '■°""  strengths  and  military  manpower  ^^   „f   ^j^^^   necessarily   experiences  a 

jSable't^^tL^u^enl^TaT^^^^^^                                     RE«ura.M^xs  under  a  OKArr  higher  turnover  rate^    ''Z'"^T::'^JZ% 

Uie  cost  of  the  alternative  U,  in  some  sense.         The    labor    resources    demanded    by    the  Ume    force    strength     obJecUvee.    turnover 

lower  than   the   cost   of   procuring   military  Armed  Services  can  be  approximated  by  force  rates  determine  the  gross  flow  demands  for 

personnel  with  the  present  Selective  Service  strength   which   is   simply   a   stock   demand  new  recruits.    Elimination  of  the  draft  and 

System      If  the  draft  were  abolished,  mill-  for   military   personnel   unadjusted   for    the  poUcies  which  raise  re-enlistment  rates  thm 

tary  pay   and  other  recruitment   incentives  quality  of  servicemen  or  for  the  proportion  operate  to  lower  the  gross  flow  demand  oor- 

must  be  improved  to  attract  enough  recruits  in  an  effecUve    (non-tralnlng)    status.     The  responding  to  a  given  stock  demand.    TUH 

to  meet  prescribed  manpower  objectives.    In  total  defense  establishment  is  conveniently  point  is  amplified  in  part  II  below, 

his  statement  before  the  House  Armed  Serv-  divided  into  three  force  strengths,    (1)   offl-  xhe     manpower     procurement     channels 

IcesCommittee,  the  Hon.  T.D.Morris  (AssUt-  cers  on  active  duty,  (2)  enlisted  men  on  ac-  which    have    evolved    under    a    draft    have 

ant  Secretary  of  Defense)   indicated  that  an  tive  duty,  and  (3)  paid  drill  reservists.    The  strongly    influenced    the    characteristics   of 

all-volunteer  force  of  2.65  mUllon  men  would  last  component  engages  in  active  duty  mainly  servicemen.      Of   the   645    thousand   annual 

.  for  training   and   Is   rarely  used   to   bolster  accessions  to  military  service  in  FY  1960-65, 

1  The  three  leading  alternatives  to  the  cur-  active  duty  strengths.^  ggg  thousand  (83.6  per  cent)  entered  through 

rent  draft  are  (1)  an  all-volunteer  force,  (2)  a  variety  of  voluntary  programs.     An  indl- 

lottery  at  a  younger  age,  and  (3)  equivalent         'House  of  Representatives,  89th  Congress,  vidual  oan   discharge   his  draft  Uablllty  by 

service.     In  the  third  alternative,  men  could  Second  Session.  "Review  of  the  Adminlstra-  serving  as  an  enlisted  man  or  officer.    He  can 

discharge  their  draft  liability  by  equivalent  tion  and  Operation  of  the  Selective  Service  accomplish  the  former  in  any  of  three  ways: 

service  In  some  other  endeavor  such  as  the  System."  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  ,1,   g^  a  regular  voluntary  enlistee.  (2)  as  a 

Peace  Corps  or  VISTA.     Given  the  projected  Armed  Services  (June  22,  23,  24.  28,  29,  and  (      ^        ^^  ^  two-year  active  duty  reserve 

growth  in  male  populaUon.  these  "other  en-  30,     1966),     [hereafter     abbreviated     House  „_^-^  ,_  .he  Navv  or  Marine  Corns  or  (3) 

deavors"  would  have  to  be  greatly  expanded  if  Hearing,],  pp.  9923-9955.     See  especially  pp.  program  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  thorps,  or  t 

all  qualified  youths  are  to  serve  their  country.  9936-9940.  — 

Adoption  of  this  alternative  would  put  the         '  In  the  last  decade,  reservists  were  recalled  '  The  data  in  the  lower  panel  of  Tawe  1 

Federal  Government  into  many  new  actlvl-  to  acUve  duty  in  significant  numbers  only  may   differ   from   other  estimates   of  acces- 

ties  as  well  as  a  sizable  rise  in  budgetary  once.     During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  FY  1962,  slons  for  at  least  two  reasons.     One  is  that 

costs.     The  cost  of  a  lottery  selection  system  some  111  thousasid  National  Guard  and  Army  "first  enlistments"  include  some  men  wltn 

cannot  be  evaluated  until  its  specific  details  reservists  were  recalled  to  raise  Army  active  prior  service  while  other  data  may  pertain  to 

are  clarified.     The  Impact  of  a  lottery  on  vol-  duty  force  strength  from  858.6  in  FY  1961  to  non-prior  service   accessions.     The  other  is 

untary   accessions   to   enlisted    ranks,   officer  1,066.4    thousand    In    FY    1962.     This    gen-  that  "reserves  to  active  duty"  which  I  have 

procurement    programs,    and    reserve    units  erallzatlon  does  not  apply  to  officers.     In  the  included    with    first    enlistments   except  for 

must  be  assessed.     A  comparison  of  the  lot-  five  years,  FY  1960-64.  an  annual  average  of  the  unusual  situation  prevailing  in  FY  1962 

tery  and  tbe  present  Selective  Service  System  1,287  reserve  officers  were  activated  account-  are    often   neglected.     The    remaining  dH- 

Is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  ing  for  3.5  per  cent  of  total  officer  accessions,  crepancies  are.  however,  quite  small. 
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as  a  draftee.'  Except  for  the  doctors  and 
dentists  draft,  all  officer  procurement  pro- 
grams are  voluntary.  Finally,  the  draft  lia- 
bility can  be  satisfied  by  volunteering  for  a 
Reserve  or  National  Guard  program  requiring 
active  duty  only  for  training.  Many  men 
who  discharge  their  draft  liabilities  through 
voluntary  entry  Into  military  service  can 
properly  be  called  reluctant  volunteers  who 
entered  a  particular  program  in  preference 
to  being  Involuntarily  drafted.  In  order  to 
extrapolate  the  cliaracteristlcs  of  men  who 
are  likely  to  enter  military  servloe  in  the 
futiue,  it  Is  convenient  to  study  the  military 
service  experience  of  age  classes  born  in 
specific  years. 

The  disposition  of  military  service  obliga- 
tions by  men  born  In  1938  was  estimated 
from  a  sample  of  Selective  Service  regis- 
trants. By  July  1964,  this  age  class  reached 
the  age  of  26  at  which  the  draft  liability  is 
effectively  terminated,* 

According  to  the  data  of  Table  2,  the  Inci- 
dence of  military  service  was  highest  for  men 
with  some  college  education.  59.5  per  cent, 
and  lowest  for  college  graduates,  40.3  per 
cent.  Only  18  percent  of  this  age  class  was 
formally  rejected  and  placed  Into  draft  clas- 
sifications rV-F  and  I-Y.  This  low  rejection 
rate  Is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  men 
obtaining  dependency  and  occupational  de- 
ferments were  never  examined. 

Physical  and  moral  standards  for  military 
service  have  remained  quite  stable  and  ap- 
pear to  be  unrelated  to  educational  attain- 
ment. Mental  qualification  standards  which 
are  based  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test  (APQT)  scores  have,  however,  been 
varied  in  response  to  changing  manpower 
demands.  If  the  minimum  mental  standard 
la  set  equal  to  the  16th  percentile  on  the 
AFQT.  I  obtain  the  estimated  rejection  rates 
shown  In  the  following  Table.' 

Estimated  rejection  rates  by  education 


Years 

of  education 

Reiison  for  rejection 

than 
12 

12 

13 

to 
15 

16 

and 
over 

Totiil 

Physical 

Moral               

16.0 

2.5 

28.4 

40.8 

IG.O 
2.5 
7.6 

24.7 

16.0 
2.5 

2.0 
20.1 

16.0 
2.5 
0.9 

19.1 

16.0 
2.5 

Mental '            

14.6 

30.4 

I  The  mental  rejection  rate  Is  applied  to  the  population 
Of  physically  and  morally  qualified  males.  This  pro- 
cedure assumes  that  the  incidence  of  mental  rejections 
13  uncorrelated  with  the  other  2  causes  for  rejection. 


'Draftees  have  mainly  been  channeled  to 
the  Army.  A  few  delinquents  (usually  re- 
servists who  failed  to  attend  drill  meetings) 
are  drafted  into  the  other  three  Services.  In 
1956,  the  Navy  accepted  draftees,  while  the 
Marines  did  so  In  FY  1966.  A  two-year  ac- 
tive duty  reserve  program  was  offered  by  the 
Army  in  1956.  but  the  program  was  dropped 
In  1958.  Finally  regular  enlistments  are 
obligated  to  Initial  tours  of  three  years  in 
the  Regular  Army  and  four  years  In  the 
Air  Force.  The  length  of  Initial  tours  is 
more  variable  in  the  Navy  and  Marines  with 
some  recruits  signed  to  six  year  tour. 

'  The  draft  liability  is  extended  to  the  age 
of  35  for  men  holding  occupational  and  stu- 
dent deferments.  However,  older  liable  men 
are  placed  in  a  lower  order  of  call  so  that 
few  Individuals  over  26  years  of  age  are 
drafted.  One  exception  is  the  draft  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists. 

'  More  careful  estimates  of  mental  and 
physical  rejection  rates  have  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Carplnos  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  His  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
physical  rejection  rate  rises  with  educational 
attainment.  The  difference  between  the  es- 
timates of  Dr.  Carplnos  and  my  estimates 
are,  however,  quite  small. 


The  population  of  men  who  were  physi- 
cally and  mentally  qualified  for  military 
serv'ice  was  thus  estimated  by  applying  these 
rejection  rates.  The  Incidence  of  military 
service  In  relation  to  the  base  of  qualified 
males  Is  now  highest.  85.5  per  cent,  for  men 
with  less  than  12  years  of  education.  Only 
74.3  per  cent  of  qualified  males  with  some 
college  (13-15  years)  experienced  military 
service. 

The  avenues  by  which  men  entered  mili- 
tary service  cannot  be  identified  from  Table 
2.  A  study  by  the  DOD  SUtlstical  Office  de- 
veloped estimates  of  the  age  and  education 
distribution  of  new  accessions  to  all  reserve 
and  active  duty  components  during  FY  1963. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  summarized  in 
Table  3.  This  pattern  of  military  service 
participation  appears  to  be  representative  for 
the  age  classes  born  in  1936-40.*  If  peace- 
time force  strengths  return  to  their  pre- 
Vietnam  levels,  future  accessions  to  military 
service  In  FY  1970-75  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  similar  fashion. 

Of  563,159  accessions  In  FY  1963.  53.5  per 
cent  volunteered  for  regular  enlisted  ranks. 
Fully  78,8  per  cent  of  these  did  so  before 
their  21st  birthday,  and  a  majority  had.  at 
most,  a  high  school  degree.  A  similar  f>at- 
tern  Is  observed  for  entrants  to  the  two-year 
active  duty  reserve  programs.'  Since  the 
oldest  liable  men  are  taken  first  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System's  order  of  call,  low  draft 
calls  raise  the  average  age  of  draftees.  The 
draftees  in  1963  (a  year  of  low  draft  calls) 
are  thus  considerably  older  than  regular  en- 
listments. 

Nearly  all  new  officers  (96.2  per  cent)  held 
college  degrees.  During  the  Korean  War, 
candidates  without  degrees  could  qualify  for 
many  aviation  cadet  programs.  Finally,  the 
initial  enlistments  to  Reserve  and  Guard 
components  are  somewhat  older  and  more 
educated  than  accessions  to  the  active  forces. 

An  Independent  estimate  of  the  pattern  of 
military  service  participation  can  be  con- 
structed from  the  data  of  Tables  1  and  3. 
The  male  population  was  distributed  by  edu- 
cation according  to  the  educational  distribu- 
tion of  the  male  labor  force,  25-34  years  of 
age  as  reported  In  the  1960  Poptilation 
Census.  The  qualified  populations  were  ob- 
tained by  applying  the  rejection  rates  de- 
veloped above.  Since  men  born  in  1938 
entered  military  service  between  1956-64.  the 
average  annual  accessions  in  the  next  to  last 
column  of  Table  1  indicate  the  major  com- 
ponents which  they  entered.  The  614  thou- 
sand men  who  reported  some  military  service 
were  thus  allocated  to  active  duty  and  re- 
serve components;  confer  the  first  column  of 
Table  4.  The  entrants  to  each  component 
(Say  volunUry  enlistments)  were  distributed 
by  education  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
distributions  of  Table  3. 


The  estimated  pattern  of  service  participa- 
tion in  the  upper  panel  of  Table  4  differs 
from  the  Selective  Service  sample  of  Table  2 
in  one  notable  respect.  In  my  estimates  of 
Table  4.  there  are  too  few  servicemen  with 
0-11  years  of  education.  This  discrepancy 
is  partially  due  to  the  upgrading  of  mental 
qualification  standards.  Becatise  of  the 
higher  mental  standards  which  prevailed  in 
1963.  many  high  school  dropouts  who  could 
have  qualified  as  volunteers  in  FY  1956-58 
were  denied  entry  in  FY  1963.  However,  if 
mental  standards  are  held  constant  into  the 
futtire,  the  characteristica  of  initial  acces- 
sions shown  in  Table  3  should  apply. 

The  participation  rate  in  active  duty  forces 
(in  relation  to  the  total  population)  was  59.2 
per  cent  for  the  age  class  of  1938.  The 
uneven  incidence  of  active  military  service  is 
evident  from  the  qualified  participation  rates 
shown  in  Table  4.  Over  three-fourths  of 
qualified  high  school  graduates  served  in  the 
active  duty  forces,  while  less  than  one-third 
of  college  graduates  discharged  their  draft 
liabilities  in  this  way. 

To  determine  the  financial  cost  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  it  Is  necessary  to  estimate  the 
age  and  educational  distribution  of  the  en- 
tire force.  Special  tabulations  provide  esti- 
mates of  the  percentage  of  enlisted  men 
with  high  school  degrees  and  officers  with 
college  degrees:  these  data  for  selected  dates 
apply  to  total  DOD  active  forces. 

Educational   attainment    of    servicemen    on 
active  duty  [total  DOD,  selected  dates) 


•  Earlier  age  classes  experienced  consider- 
ably higher  participation  rates  because  of 
the  Korean  War,  Moreover,  larger  fractions 
of  these  age  classes  entered  active  duty  ranks 
between  1953-60.  The  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  programs  requiring  active  duty  for 
training  only  were  largely  developed  since 
1958  In  the  current  Vietnam  build-up, 
over  900  thousand  men  entered  active  duty 
components  in  FY  1966  Implying  consider- 
ably higher  participation  rates  for  the  age 
classes  of  1942-45. 

"  The  data  of  Table  3  Indicate  that  70.8  per 
cent  of  the  two-year  reservists  did  not  have  a 
high  school  degree.  The  educational  attain- 
ment of  this  group  is  misleading.  Many  re- 
cruits enlist  while  they  are  still  enrolled  in 
school  but  enter  active  duty  only  upon  grad- 
uation. Indeed,  the  mental  distribution  of 
recruits  to  the  Navy's  2x6  program  Is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  Regular  Navy 
enlistments. 


Date 

Percentage 

of  enlisted 

with  high 

school 

degrees 

Percentage 

of  officers 

with 

college 

degrees 

Dec  31. 

1952 

52.7 
B5.3 

66.1 
72.8 

48.2 

May  31. 
Feb  2y 

1956 

SS.S 

19fi0 

86.B 

Dec  31 

1963 

M.4 

Sources:  Special  tabulations.  DOD  Statistical  Office. 

Secular  Improvement-s  in  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  entire  population  and 
higher  qualification  standards  both  con- 
tribute to  the  upward  trend  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services.  A  more  detailed 
description  was  obtained  from  the  1960  pop- 
ulation Census  and  is  described  by  the  data 
of  Table  5.'" 

Attention  is  next  directed  to  projections 
of  military  service  participation  under  two 
vastly  different  procurement  systems  cor- 
responding to  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers 
and  conscripts  and  a  purely  voluntary  force 
In  this  section.  I  examine  the  mixed  force 
case  In  which  the  current  draft  law  is  as- 
sumed to  be  continued.  Flows  of  volun- 
teers and  draftees  are  demanded  to  main- 
tain the  assumed  force  strength  of  2,65  mil- 
lion men.  Projections  of  required  acces- 
sions (gross  flow  demands  I  over  the  period 
FY  1970-75  were  developed  for  this  case  in 
the  DOD  study;  the  annual  averages  for  the 
six  years  appear  in  the  last  column  of  Table 


>"  The  1960  Census  data  applied  to  Service- 
men stationed  in  the  U.S.  The  total  DOD 
force  strength  in  FY  1960  Included  2.447 
thousand  males,  but  the  Census  enumerated 
only  1.715  thousand.  The  Census  figures 
were  expmnded  to  the  asstmied  force  strength 
of  2.65  million  by  multiplying  by  (2.650' 
1.715)  =1.545.  This  procedure  assxmaes  that 
Servicemen  stationed  abroad  have  the  same 
age  and  educational  distribution  as  those 
stationed  In  the  U.S.  I  suspect  that  this 
procedure  leads  to  upward  biases  In  both  the 
median  age  and  education  of  the  force. 
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l.'i  In  the  light  of  the  expanding  popula- 
tion base,  it  is  projected  that  the  other 
Services  (Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps)  will  enjoy  excess  supplies  of  enlist- 
ment applicants.  A  statistical  analysis  of 
time  series  data  on  Regular  Army  enlist- 
ments suggested  that  the  appropriate  base 
from  which  such  recruits  are  drawn  is  the 
population  of  18-19  year-old  males  not  en- 
rolled In  school.  Since  the  proportion  of 
an  age  class  that  remains  in  school  Is  In- 
creasing, Army  enlistments  do  not  grow  In 
proportion  to  the  growth  In  the  population 
of  qualified  males. '=  Army  enlistment  rates 
were  also  found  to  be  correlated  with  unem- 
ployment. If  the  unemployment  rate  falls 
from  5.5  to  4.0  per  cent,  voluntary  enlist- 
ments are  expected  to  decline  by  16  per 
cent. 

In  a  steady  state,  the  required  accessions 
to  sustain  the  assumed  force  of  2.65  mil- 
lion men  are  equal  to  losses  during  the 
year.  Losses  can  be  approximately  from 
retention   profiles   which    indicate   the   pro- 


portion of  men  remaining  on  active  duty  N 
years  after  entry.  Retention  profiles  which 
were  estimated  from  the  experience  of  the 
late  1950's  are  shown  in  Tables  6  and  7.  The 
sum  of  retention  rates  in  a  column  repre- 
sents the  force  strength  that  could  be  main- 
tained by  an  input  of  one  man  per  year;  It 
is  simply  the  Integral  under  the  retention 
profile.  The  length  of  the  first  term  of 
service  Is  evident  In  these  profiles  by  the 
sharp  drop  in  the  retention  rate.  It  Is 
convenient  to  divide  the  area  under  the 
profile  into  two  parts.  Let  F  be  the  sum 
of  retention  rates  over  the  first  term,  while 
C  is  the  sum  for  the  career  force  on  their 
second  and  later  tours.  The  maintainable 
force  from  an  annual  Input  of  one  man 
Is  simply  P-fC.  The  turnover  rate  for  a 
stable  force  is  simply  the  reciprocal  of 
(F4-C).  The  turnover  rates  Implied  by  the 
DOD  projections  are  obtained  by  taking  the 
ratio  of  accessions  to  strengths  from  the  last 
column  of  Table  1. 


Comparison  of  turnover 

rates  from  retention 

profiles  a 

nd  DOD  projections 

I 

Component 

F 

C 

v+c 

Turnover  rates 

r(F+C) 

Implied 

Knli.<te(l  men: 

Total  lion                       

2  92.52 
X  ,5958 
2.  7292 
1.9001 

:i.0fi4 
■i.  847 

2.  S94 

2.  372S 

,T  4472 

2.  l:t75 

.0,540 

fl.  4U  1 

l:!.  494 

;•,.  19S 

5.  'y.M 
7  04'«) 
4.  .s<i<;7 
1.9541 

9.  4 1" 
17.  :(41 

ti  m»2 

IS.  9 
14   L' 
■Jil.  5 
51,2 

10  6 

5.8 
in  4 

20.  4 

Othft  ?crvlces_ ..- 

17.7 
2,5. 0 

Omcers- " 

Vll  rilTicprs                                     ,-. - 

10.5 

'  The  first :',  coliimn.s:ir(>  <iinis  n(r.'tentionrate<;  frnm  tables  lianfl  7.     The  last  colunm  Isfierlvod  from  the  projected 
acce^ions  and  strengths  in  the  last  column  of  table  1. 


The  discrepancy  between  the  two  esti- 
mates of  turnover  rates  Is  small,  especially 
for  the  Army  enlisted  men.  The  retention 
profiles  were  also  compared  to  the  actual 
active  duty  forces  as  of  30  June  1965  which 
appears  in  Table  8.  The  two  conform  quite 
closely.  The  percentages  of  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  ten  years  of  service  were  73.4 
percent  in  Table  8  and  73.7  percent  as  Im- 
plied from  the  retention  profile.  Likewise. 
51.5  percent  of  officers  In  1965  had  less  than 
ten  years  of  service  as  compared  to  an  im- 
plied 59.5  percent  from  the  profile  of  Table  7. 

In  order  to  Infer  the  Incidence  of  fut^u•e 
military  service  under  a  continued  draft,  the 
projected  accessions  were  Juxtaposed  to  a 
typical  age  chiss  born  in  1946-^8  which  ac- 
cording to  Census  projections  will  contain 
1.880  thousand  males.  Some  562  thousand 
will,  however,  be  rejected  for  military  serv- 
ice. By  applying  the  pattern  of  military 
service  participation  shown  In  Table  3.  I  dis- 
tributed the  accessions  across  education 
groups.  In  this  manner.  I  constructed  the 
data  shown  In  the  lower  panel  of  Table  4." 


'••  The  projected  accessions  appearing  In 
Table  1  correspond  to  an  assumed  strength 
of  2.7  million  men  and  assume  that  the  ci- 
vilian unemployment  rate  will  be  5.5  per 
cent — the  average  unemployment  rate  from 
1057-64.  A  lower  civilian  unemplojrment  rate 
reduces  voluntary  enlistments  to  the  Army 
thereby  Increasing  the  projected  nimiber  of 
draft  calls. 

:-The  qualified  manpower  pools  In  FY 
1970-75  are  projected  to  be  42  per  cent  larger 
than  the  qualified  populations  In  FY  1960- 
65.  However,  the  DOD  projections  indicate 
that  Army  enlistment."!  rise  by  only  26  per 
cent.  If  excess  supplies  of  enlistment  ap- 
plicants to  other  Services  are  channeled  to 
the  Army,  the  DOD  estimates  could  prove 
to  be  on  the  low  side. 

"The  education  distribution  of  the  male 


Although  41  5  percent  of  males  born  In 
1938  are  estimated  to  have  entered  active 
military  service,  only  27.0  percent  of  men 
born  m  1947  are  projected  to  be  required 
to  sustain  an  active  duty  force  of  2.65  mil- 
lion men.  The  participation  rate  In  rela- 
tion to  the  qualified  population  falls  from 
59.2  to  38.5  percent.  Only  18.9  percent  of 
qualified  college  graduates  are  projected  to 
enter  active  duty  forces  In  FY  1970-75. 

II.     SUPPLIES    OF    MILITARY     PERSONNEL    IN    THE 
ABSENCE  OF  A  DRAFT 

The  task  of  estimating  the  cost  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force  was  aproached  In  two  steps. 
It  was  first  assumed  that  the  draft  would  be 
abolished  with  no  accompanying  changes 
In  pay  or  other  recruitment  Incentives.  An 
implication  of  this  exercise  is  that  supplies 
of  volunteers  fall  short  of  requirements  for 
a  force  of  2.65  million  men.  In  the  second 
step,  military  pay  was  advanced  to  attract 
enough  recruits  to  meet  the  prescribed  force 
strength  objective. 

If  the  draft  Is  eliminated,  the  Services 
would  obviously  lose  the  draftees  who  had 
accounted  for  21  per  cent  of  accessions  to 
enlisted  ranks  in  FY  1960-65.  In  addition, 
the  flow  of  new  accessions  is  likely  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  reluctant  volunteers  who  enlist 
m  preference  to  being  drafted.  To  determine 
the  probable  number  of  reluctant  volunteers, 
the  Dept.  of  Defense  conducted  a  survey  in 
the  fall  of  1964  of  men  on  active  duty  and 
male  civilians  who  were  16-34  years  of  age. 
Regular  enlisted  men  In  their  first  term  (all 
of  whom  had  volunteered  between  1960  and 
1964)  were  classified  as  true  or  reluctant  vol- 


unteers on  the  basis  of  their  response  to  the 
question,  "II  there  had  been  no  draft,  and  If 
you  had  no  military  obligation,  do  you  think 
that  you  would  have  volunteered  for  active 
military  service?"  Those  replying  "no  def- 
initely" or  "no  probably"  were  classified  as 
reluctant  volunteers.  Percentages  of  true 
voluntary  enlistments  in  sub-groups  iden- 
tified by  age  and  education  are  shown  In  the 
first  column  of  Table  9.  The  Incidence  of 
true  volunteers  Is  highest  In  the  youngest 
and  least  educated  group  and  declines  as  age 
and  education  are  Increased.  The  projected 
flows  of  enlistments  under  a  continued  draft 
appear  in  the  fourth  column.  If  these  are 
multiplied  by  the  respective  percentages  of 
true  volunteers,  one  obtains  the  estimated 
flows  of  true  volunteers  If  the  draft  were 
abolished  with  no  pay  changes." 

This  question  on  draft  motivation  was  also 
asked  of  officers  on  their  first  obligated  tours. 
Percentages  of  true  volunteers  classified  by 
source  of  commission  are  shown  In  the  first 
column  of  Table  10.  The  Direct  Appoint- 
ments which  Include  doctors  and  dentists 
exhibit  the  lowest  Incidence  of  true  volun- 
teers, followed  next  by  the  college  graduate 
procurement  programs.  The  "Other"  cate- 
gory which  is  mainly  composed  of  men  with- 
out a  college  degree  reveals  the  smallest 
fraction  of  reluctant,  draft-motivated  vol- 
unteers. The  estimated  flows  of  officer  ac- 
cessions m  the  absence  of  a  draft  (the  fifth 
column  of  Table  10)  should  be  regarded  as 
only  representative." 

The  reduction  In  active  duty  force  strength 
will  be  less  than  the  fall  In  voluntary  acces- 
sions because  of  offsetting  Improvements  In 
retention.  Air  Force  studies  reveal  that  first- 
term  re-enlistment  rates  were  higher  for 
Airmen  whose  primary  reason  for  entry  was 
unrelated  to  the  draft.'"  The  data  of  Table  11 
show  that  the  re-enlistment  rate  of  draftees 
in  FY  1960-65  was  only  a  third  as  large  as 
that  of  regular  enlisted  men.  If  the  re-en- 
llstment  rate  of  draftees.  R^.  is  assumed  to 
apply  to  reluctant  volunteers,  one  can  esti- 
mate the  re-enlistment  rate  If  all  recruits 
were  true  volunteers.  The  observed  re-enllst- 
ment  rate  R  of  regular  enlisted  men  in  FT 
1960-65  is  simply  a  weighted  average  of  the 
rates  applicable  to  true  and  reluctant  volun- 
teers. 

R  =  kR,  4-  (l-k)R, 
where  k  Is  the  proportion  of  true  volunteers. 
Setting  Rj  =  7.67  per  cent   (the  average  rate 
for  draftees) .  one  can  solve  for  R,;  the  results 
are  shown  In  Table  11. 

Similar  Improvements  In  retention  can  also 
be  expected  of  officers.  Since  all  officers  (ex- 
cept doctors  and  dentists)  are  obtained  from 
voluntary  programs,  we  have  no  data  cor- 
responding to  Rj.     However,  from  a  survey 


population  In  F^  1970-75  was  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  In  1964.  Moreover,  the  educa- 
tion distribution  of  voluntary  enlistments 
was  also  assumed  to  be  the  same.  These 
assumptions  tend  to  understate  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  futiire  military  service 
participants. 


"The  estimates  In  the  fifth  column  of 
Table  9  contain  a  downward  bias.  Since  the 
other  Services  are  expected  to  enjoy  excess 
supplies  of  enlistment  applicants  In  FY 
1970-75.  the  figures  In  the  fourth  column  do 
not  represent  voluntary  supply  responses. 

">  Officer  procurement  programs  are  con- 
siderably more  variable  than  procurement 
channels  for  enlisted  men.  For  example,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  now  offer  scholarships 
and  stipends  for  some  ROTO  students;  a 
similar  ■?* ogram  Is  also  offered  by  the  Navy. 
It  Is  likely  that  in  an  all-volunteer  force. 
the  non-college  graduate  programs  (especially 
for  flight  training)  will  be  expanded. 

>•  Air  Force  surveys  have  attempted  to  Iden- 
tify the  single  most  Important  reason  for 
original  entry.  Two  of  several  possible  re- 
sponses can  be  Interpreted  as  draft -motivated 
reasons:  these  are  "choice  of  Service"  and 
"volunteered  In  preference  to  being  drafted." 
Followup  studies  reveal  that  re-enllstment 
rates  are  considerably  lower  for  Airmen  se- 
lecting these  two  responses. 
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of  Intentions  to  remain  on  active  duty,  it 
proved  possible  to  develop  estimates  of  re- 
tention rates  in  an  all-volunteer  force." 

The  substitution  of  true  volunteers  for 
draftees  and  reluctant  volunteers  operates  to 
raise  retention  rates  In  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Annual  losses  for  a  given  strength  will  thus 
be  smaller  implying  a  lower  gross  flow  of 
required  accessions.  If  one  ignores  the 
transitional  problems  of  moving  from  a 
mixed  to  a  voluntary  force,  required  acces- 
sions can  be  estimated  from  the  new  reten- 
tion profiles.  The  Impact  of  lower  turnover 
rates  on  required  accessions  Is  Indicated  by 
the  following  comparison. 
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f^ourcc  of  commission 


Volun- 
tary 
fore* 
(esti- 
mated) 


A'-'deny 

Ollicer  Candidate  School 

KOTC 

Direct  appointments 
Other. - 


Total.  Department  of  Defense... 


>  Not  available. 


Gross  flow  demands  {required  accessions)  for  a  strength  of  2.65  m 


iHion 


Component 


Voluntar>- 

force 
(no  draft) 


Total  required  accessions  to  enlitted  ranks. 


other  services. 
Anuy.  total  — 


Volunti>ers  '. 
Inductiou.s.. 


Required  accessions  of  officers. 
Total  gros-s  flow  demands. 


361.9 


Mised  force 

(With  dnJt) 


Ratio 


333.5 

472.0 

188.9 
144.0 

257.7 
214.3 

144.6 

0 

1.59. 0 
55.3 

28.4 

35.7 

507 


0.707 


.733 

.675 


.909 


.796 


.713 


the  data,  the  most  consistent  fit  was  pro- 
vided by  a  complement  supply  equation  given 
by  (1)"  (l-E)=aY  =  (3,  where  a  and  P  are 
p  tmmeters.  According  to  this  equation,  a  1 
per  cent  increase  in  relative  pay  Y  leads  to  a  6 
per  cent  decline  in  the  remainder  of  the  pop- 
El  not  In  military  service.  The 
elasticitv  of  supply.  (.  Is  given  by.  (2) 
f-ed-E  E).  As  the  enlistment  rate  E  ap- 
proaches unitv.  the  elasticity  of  supply 
approaches  zero.  The  parameters  of  this 
equation  were  estimated  by  least  squares  for 
two  groups:  1 1 )  all  enlistments  to  total  DOD 
In  mental  groups  I  to  III  and  (2)  Army  en- 
listments In  mental  groups  I  to  III." 

An  upper  bound  to  the  cost  Is  obtained  by 
estimating  the  necessary  pay  Increase  to  fill 
the  deficit  in  Army  enlistments.  According 
to  DOD  projections,  annual  Inputs  of  214.3 
thousand  are  required  in  FY  1970-75  to  sus 


cent,-*  In  a  steady  state,  this  turnover 
rate  determines  the  required  accessions  of 
144.6  thousand  to  sustain  a  voluntary  Army 
strength  of  857  thousand  enlisted  men.  If 
the  draft  were  abolished.  Army  enUstmente 
are  projected  to  fall  by  43.2  per  cent  (the 
percent.ige  of  draft-motivated  reluctant 
volunteers )  to  annual  flows  of  90.3  thousand. 
The  ratio  of  required  accessions  to  enlist- 
ments. (A  E)  =  (144.6/90.3)  =1.601,  describes 
the  magnitude  of  the  deficit.  The  necessary 
pay  increase,  (Y,,Y,),  was  then  calculated 
from  the  complement  supply  curve,  equa- 
tion ( 1 ) . 

(3)  (1-A/l-E)  =(Y,,/Y,)-^ 
where  Y  — M,  C  Is  the  initial  relative  mlU- 
tarv  pay!  and  Y.=M,/C  is  the  new  pay  scale 
that  is  required  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 
The  Army  enlistment  rate,  E,  before  a  pay 
Increase  was  found  to  be  8.33  per  cent  of 
the  labor  force  for  a  specific  age  class,  while 
A  was  13.33  per  cent.  The  least  squares 
estimate  for  ^  in  the  Army  supply  curve 
was  ;3=.108  implying  an  elasticity  of  «=1.36. 
By  substituting  these  values  In  equation 
(3).  the  necessary  pay  increase  was  found 
to  be  lY,  Y,)  =1.6'8.-^ 

Since  pay  Increases  apply  to  men  In  their 
first  term,  it  is  essential  to  discuss  briefly 
the  mech.Uiics  of  implementing  this  pay  in- 
crease. The  income  of  a  serviceman  includes 
monev  payments  for  various  items  and  some 
Income  in' kind.  In  this  paper,  I  shall  tise  the 
concept  of  tax  equivalent  Income  consisting 
of  (1)  base  pay.  (2i  quarters,  subsistence, 
and  uniform  allowances  when  received  in 
money,  or  (3)  the  Imputed  value  of  quarters 
and  subsistence  when  no  money  pavTnents 
are    received,    and    14 1    the    tax   advantage. « 


1  .\ssumes  a  5.5  percent  unemployment  rate. 

Voluntary  supplies  In  the  absence  of  a 
draft  (confer  the  fifth  columns  of  Tables  9 
and  10)  fall  short  of  these  requirements. 
Hence,  if  the  draft  were  eliminated  with  no 
pay  changes,  the  sustainable  force  strength 
would  fall  to  around  2.2  million  men.  More- 
over  the  reduction  In  force  strength  would  u.ation  ( i 
be  largest  for  the  Army  which  accepts  the  -1--*""^" 
largest  number  of  draftees  and  draft-moti- 
vated volunteers. 

These  deficits  In  voluntary  supplies  could 
be  eliminated  by  raising  military  pay.  The 
responsiveness  of  voluntary  supplies  to  pay 
changes  was  estimated  from  cross-sectional 
data  for  nine  census  regions.  From  the  DOD 
survey.  It  was  possible  to  estimate  voluntary 
enlistment  rates.  E,  in  the  absence  of  a 
draft. ■«  Although  first  term  military  pay,  M. 
Is  the  same  for  all  recruits,  relative  pay  In 


» In  the  mixed  force,  an  annual  Input  of 
one  Regular  Army  enlistee  (only  56.8  per  cent 
being  true  volunteers)  produced  a  sustain- 
able force  in  which  F  =  2  73  men  were  In 
their  first  term  and  C  =  2.14  were  In  the 
career  force.  Since  losses  during  the  first 
term  arise  from  discharges  for  medical,  hard- 
ship, and  unsultabllity  reasons,  the  number 
m  the  first  term,  F,  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
move  to  a  voluntary  force.  However,  the 
number  In  the  career  force  will  climb  to 
C'=C(33.0/22.11 -3.20  men.  The  turnover 
rate  of  an  all-volunteer  fo-ce  Is  then  simply 
(l'P4-C')    or   (1/5.931=16.9  per  cent. 

«  Mv  estimate  of  the  necessary  first-term 


civilian  pay  C.  Relative  military  pay  Y-M/C 
Is  hlger  in  regions  such  as  the  South  where 
C  Is  low.  Data  for  the  nine  regions  Indicate 
that  the  hypothetical  voluntary  enlistment 
rate  Is  positively  correlated  with  relative 
pay  Y. 
Of  several  functions  which  were  fitted  to 


sand.  The  turnover  rate  for  the  ml 
input  of  draftees  and  regular  enlistees  is  25 
per  cent.  If  all  inputs  were  three-year  en- 
listees, the  retention  profile  of  Table  6  (ap- 
plicable to  inputs  of  true  and  reluctant  vol- 
unteers) implies  that  the  turnover  rate 
could  be  reduced  to  20.6  per  cent. 

Next,   the   substitution  of  true  for  reluc- 
tant   volunteers    in    an    all-volunteer    force 


"The  actual  retention  rates  were  taken  leads  to  a  further  gain  In  retention.  The 
from  a  special  tabulation  prepared  by  the  first-term  re-enllstment  rate  can  be  ex- 
nnn  .ctt.attKtical  Office.     Retention  rates  for     pected  to  climb  from  22.1  per  cent  (for  mixed 


DOD  Statistical  Office.     Retention  rates  for  pected 

the  all-volunteer  forces  were  based   on  re-  inputs  of  which  only  56.8  per  cent  are  true 

sponses  of  officers  who  stated  that  they  def-  volunteers)    to  33.0  per  cent  in  a  voluntary 

Inltely  or  probably  would  have  volunteered  force:    confer    Table    11.     Hence,    when 


if  there  had  been  no  draft.  Each  officer  on 
his  first  tour  Indicated  whether  he  Intended 
to  remain  on  active  duty  after  completing 
his  present  tou,r  of  duty. 

'"  Data  on  voluntary  enlistments  In  mental 


all 
recruits  are  true  volunteers  who  freely  choose 
mlUtary  service  over  alternative  civilian  jobs, 
the    turnover    rate    is    reduced    to    16.9    per 


."  Data  on  voluntary  en   sxmen^ru^c^.^.  estimating    the    complement    supply 

explanatorv  variable.  The  data  on  enlist- 
ment rates",  E,  relative  military  civilian  earn- 
ings, Y.  and  unemployment  rates.  U.  can  be 
found  m  the  House  Hearings,  Table  6,  p. 
9957.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  volun- 
tary supplies  of  military  personnel  Is  con- 
tained m  a  forthcoming  paper  by  S.  Altman 
and  A  Fechter  In,  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, Papers  and  Proceedings  (May  1967) . 


FY  1963.     Since  enlistments 

tal   group    IV    are    limited    by    recruitment 

quotas,  their  omission  assures  that  the  data 

represent  supply  responses.     The  number  of 

true  volunteers  was  Inferred  by  applying  the 

results  of  the  1964  DOD  survey  In  a  manner 

analogous  to   that   shown   In  Table  9.     The 

voluntary  enlistment  rate  was  expressed   In 

relation  to  the  male  civilian  labor  force.  17-20      ._.-.—  ---  -  -  «^„H;i.n  vcrinomlc  Asso- 

years  of  age.  adjusted  for  physical  ar-  mental     _and  A.  Fechter  if^/^/^-J^^^/^X  itr7) . 

rejections. 
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The  DOD  study  presented  three  estimates 
corresponding  to  three  values  of  g:  the  point 
estimate  of  B  and  the  point  estimate  plus 
and  minus  one  standard  error  of  the  regres- 
sion coefficient.  For  the  case  of  a  5.5  per 
cent  unemployment  rate.  I  have  reproduced 
the  estimates  of  percentage  Increases  In  first - 
term  pay;  confer  House  Hearings,  p.  9958: 

DOD  low  estimate 80 

DOD  best  estimate m 

DOD  high  estimate 181 

My    estimate ^8 

The  dlscrepancv  Is  probably  due  to  differ- 
ences In  our  estimates  of  the  required  ac- 
cession rate  A.  I  assume  a  steady  state, 
while  the  DOD  study  appears  to  use  a  re- 
quired accessions  rate  applicable  to  the 
transition  period 

=5  Quarters,  subsistence,  and  uniform  al- 
lowances are  classified  as  non-taxable  In- 
come, thereby  bestowing  a  tax  advantage  to 
servicemen.  The  monetary  value  of  this  tax 
advantage  accounts  for  around  5.5  per  cent 
of  tax  equivalent  Income.  In  addition  to 
these  items,  manv  men  receive  money  pay- 
ments for  flight  pay,  sea  duty,  Jump  pay,  etc. 
I  have  also  omitted  the  Imputed  value  of 
other  forms  of  Income  In  kind  such  as  medi- 
cal care.  Insurance,  free  military  transporta- 
tion, and  PX  privileges. 
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Annimi  tax  equivalent  Incomea  for  enlisted 
men  claEelflect  by  years  oi  service  are  shown 
In  Table  12.  Military  pay  in  tlie  first  two 
years  of  service  Is  extremely  low  becaiwe  pay 
increases  which  were  le^alated  prior  to  1964 
applied  mainly  to  the  career  force.  Since  the 
supply  of  new  accessions  could  be  assured  by 
the  draft  law,  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  to 
raise  entry  level  pay.  In  implementing  the 
68-per  cent  Increase  In  first-term  pay,  I  as- 
sumed that  the  discontinuity  in  the  pay  pro- 
file woxild  be  eliminated.  Consequently,  the 
average  military  Income  over  the  first  three 
years  of  service  climbe  from  $2,500  to  $4,200 
per  year.  In  order  to  prevent  reversals  in 
the  pay  structure  by  years  of  service,  men 
in  the  career  force  would  receive  pay  tn- 
creasea  which  average  around  17  per  cent. 

With  these  pay  Increases,  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  able  to  meet  their  strength  objec- 
tives with  voluntary  supplies  of  new  acces- 
sions. Since  the  incidence  of  reluctant  vol- 
unteers was  highest  for  older,  more  educated 
men.  the  voluntary  force  Is  likely  to  have  a 
lower  educational  attainment.  Prom  the 
estimated  flows  of  true  volunteers  in  Tables 
9  and  10,  I  constructed  a  plausible  pattern 
of  military  service  participation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  draft  which  appears  in  Table  13. 
The  voluntary  force  with  its  higher  reten- 
tion requires  fewer  accessions  to  sustain  the 
same  active  duty  strength.  Consequently, 
the  qualified  participation  rate  falls  from 
38.5  per  cent  in  the  mixed  force  to  27.5  per 
cent.  Relative  declines  in  qualified  partici- 
pation rates  which  appear  in  the  last  row  of 
Table  13  reveal  that  the  largest  decline  Is 
for  college  graduates.  These  changes  in  the 
probable  educational  mix  of  recruits  will,  in 
a  steady  state,  be  reflected  in  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  entire  force. 

The  move  to  a  voluntary  force  is  likely  to 
be  accompanied  by  considerably  higher  first- 
term  re-enlistment  rates.  Each  voluntary 
recruit  is  expected  to  have  a  longer  tenure  of 
active  duty.  If  marginal  retention  rates  are 
assumed  to  remain  stable,  one  can  construct 
new  retention  profiles  from  the  anticipated 
higher  first-term  re-enllstment  rates.  TTie 
projected  age  structure  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  was  developed  from  the  new  retention 
profiles  and  appears  In  Table  14. 

Finally,  the  age  and  educational  distribu- 
tion of  a  voluntary  force  was  inferred  from 
the  educational  mix  of  new  accessions.  It 
was  assumed  that  officer  procurement  pro- 
grams for  non-college  graduates  would  be 
expanded.  The  proportion  of  enlisted  men 
with  0-8  years  of  education  Is  small  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  the  population  base  of  men 
in  this  group  Is  growing  only  slightly  be- 
cause of  secular  Improvements  In  overall 
educational  attainment.  Secondly,  mental 
standards  are  assumed  to  be  held  at  a  mini- 
mum AFQT  score  of  16.  The  hypothetical 
distribution  of  the  voluntary  force  by  age 
and  education  Is  shown  In  Table  15. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer 
force.  I  neglected  at  least  three  pertinent 
factors:  (I)  the  transitional  period,  (2)  the 
savings  which  obtain  from  lower  personnel 
turnover,  and  (3)  possible  substitutlona  of 
civilians  for  uniformed  men.  The  required 
accessions.  A.  were  estimated  for  a  steady 
state  in  which  the  retention  profile  of  a  vol- 
untary force  prevails.  In  order  to  maintain 
force  strengths  In  the  transition,  required 
accessions  are  likely  to  be  around  10  per  cent 
higher.  The  necessary  pay  Increase  to  supply 
this  higher  gross  flow  demand  is  estimated 
to  be  94  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious 68  per  cent  Increase  in  first-term  pay. 
If.  however,  pay  is  advanced  prior  to  elimi- 
nating the  draft  liability,  losses  (and  hence 
required  accessions)  can  be  reduced  during 
the  transitional  period. 

At  least  10  per  cent  of  the  mixed  force 
with  Its  high  personnel  turnover  is  engaged 


in  training.  Since  Initial  accessions  to  a 
voluntary  force  of  the  same  size  are  some  30 
per  cent  smaller,  the  voluntary  force  could 
be  reduced  by  3  per  cent  and  still  retain  the 
same  number  of  men  in  an  "eflTective"  sta- 
tus. In  addition,  men  who  are  engaged  in 
training  others  can  be  moved  to  other  assign- 
ments producing  further  savings.  Neglect 
of  these  savings  from  lower  personnel  turn- 
over thus  Imparts  an  upward  bias  to  my  esti- 
mate of  the  necessary  pay  Increase. 

Many  clerical,  medical,  food  service,  and 
maintenance  positions  which  are  now  staffed 
by  servicemen  could  be  assigned  to  civilians. 
Given  the  low  levels  of  first-term  military 
pay,  the  assignment  of  uniformed  personnel 
to  these  jobs  may  well  produce  the  lowest 
budgetary  cost.  However,  if  military  pay 
is  sharply  advanced,  it  becomes  economical, 
even  from  the  viewpoint  of  budgetary  cost, 
to  substitute  civilians  for  military  person- 
nel.-"^ By  implementing  such  substitutions, 
the  size  of  the  active  duty  Armed  Forces 
could  be  reduced  without  changing  the  tasks 
performed  by  the  totality  of  civilians  and 
uniformed  men.  A  careful  study  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  substituting  civilians  should.  In 
my  opinion,  be  an  essential  part  of  moving 
toward  a  voluntary  force. 

ni.   THE   FINANCIAL  COST  OF  THE   ARMED   FOBCES 

There  are  at  least  three  senses  in  which  the 
Armed  Forces  entail  a  financial  cost:  ( 1)  the 
budgetary  cost,  (2)  the  cost  to  the  economy, 
and  (3)  the  cost  to  reluctant  military  service 
participants.  In  this  paper,  I  propose  to 
compare  these  coets  for  mixed  and  voluntary 
forces  with  the  same  active  duty  strength  of 
2.65  million  men. 

According  to  the  defense  budget  for  FY 
1965,  the  cost  of  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel was  $12,662  million  plus  an  additional 
$1,384  million  for  retirement  benefits." 
Another  estimate  of  the  payroll  coet  can 
be  derived  by  applying  the  annual  military 
incomes  of  Table  12  to  the  1965  force  shown 
in  Table  8.  This  estimate  of  $12,049  million 
differs  from  the  DOD  budget  because  my 
measure  of  annual  military  Incomes  excludes 
many  pay  Items.-*  This  latter  approach  Is. 
however,  the  only  convenient  way  to  estimate 
the  budgetary  cost  of  a  hypothetical  volun- 
tary force. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  voluntary  force,  the 
entire  pay  profile  must  be  shifted  upward 
with  the  largest  pay  increases  applying  to 
men  in  the  first  few  years  of  service.  More- 
over, the  longer  service  Ufe  of  recruits  to  a 
voluntary  army  Implies  that  the  higher  In- 
comes of  the  career  force  receive  more  weight. 
If  the  higher  pay  profile  is  applied  to  the  age 
structure  of  a  voluntary  force  (Table  14). 
the  budgetary  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $16,103 


''The  stock  demand  for  servicemen  Is  not 
completely  inelastic,  and  at  higher  prices, 
fewer  men  would  be  demanded  by  the  Armed 
Services.  A  consideration  which  operates  In 
the  opposing  direction  is  the  provision  of 
rotational  billets  for  men  on  rotation  from 
overseas  and  sea  duty  assignments. 

"■Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1966.  Table  153,  p.  112. 

"The  major  omissions  Include  pay  for 
filght,  Jump,  sea  duty,  and  hazardous  duty. 
Moreover,  the  age  structure  of  the  force  re- 
fers to  years  of  active  military  service,  while 
pay  is  determined  by  years  of  service  for  pay 
purposes.  The  latter  is  always  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  former  tending  thereby  to 
deflate  my  estimate  of  the  payroll  cost.  An 
error  in  the  opposing  direction  is  present  be- 
cause roughly  5.6  per  cent  of  tax  eqvilvalent 
Income  represents  the  Implicit  tax  advan- 
tage. Finally,  I  had  only  rough  estimates  of 
annual  military  incomes  for  ofiBcers. 


million."  My  estimatea  suggest  that  the  de- 
fense budget  for  active  duty  military  person- 
nel would  rise  by  $4  billion  per  year  to  ac- 
quire recruits  and  new  officers  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  It  should  be  repeated  that  the  addi- 
tional budgetary  cost  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  neglects  the  higher  cost  during  the 
transition,  and  the  savings  from  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover  and  possible  substitutions 
of  civilians. 

Turn  next  to  the  financial  cost  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
In  both  mixed  and  voluntary  forces,  2.65  mil- 
lion men  are  allocated  to  maintaining  the 
defense  of  the  nation  and  are  thereby  kept 
out  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  The  alterna- 
tive cost  of  these  labor  resources  is  the  value 
of  civilian  goods  and  services  that  could  have 
been  produced  by  these  servicemen.  An  Ideal 
measure  of  this  cost  requires  data  on  the 
marginal  value  products  of  the  particular 
men  in  service.  A  useful  approximation  la 
obtained  by  assuming  that  servicemen  could 
have  earned  the  incomes  of  civilians  of  com- 
parable ages  and  educational  attainment. 
The  1964  annual  civilian  incomes  classified 
by  age  and  education  and  adjusted  for  unem- 
ployment are  presented  in  Table  16.  The 
tacit  assumption  is  that  if  servicemen  were 
relocated  to  the  civilian  economy,  they  could 
earn  the  same  Incomes  as  their  civilian 
counterparts." 

Age  and  education  are  the  best  available 
surrogates  for  measuring  the  alternative  in- 
comes (representing  the  value  of  civilian 
goods  and  services)  that  could  have  been 
earned  by  servicemen.  The  estimated  age 
and  educational  distributions  of  mixed  and 
voluntary  forces  are  respectively  shown  in 
Tables  5  and  15.  If  the  draftees  and  volun- 
teers in  the  mixed  force  received  the  civilian 
Incomes  of  Table  16.  their  aggregate  Income 
would  have  been  $13,041  million.  The  cor- 
responding sum  for  an  all-volunteer  force  is 
$14,233  million  or  9.1  per  cent  more  than  the 
mixed  force.  Although  the  voluntary  force 
has  more  men  without  a  high  school  degree, 
it  also  contains  older  men,  and  on  balance, 
the  age  effect  outweighs  education.  These 
financial  costs  Ignore  the  effects  of  person- 
nel turnover.    In  a  mixed  force,  larger  flows 


*  In  arriving  at  this  cost.  I  assumed  that 
an  enlisted  man  received  $3.9(KI  in  his  first 
year  of  service  with  yearly  increases  of  $300 
for  three  years.  The  pay  of  enlisted  men  In 
their  fourth  and  later  years  of  service  was 
raised  by  17  per  cent.  The  officers  pay  pro- 
file was  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  disconti- 
nuity between  the  second  and  third  years. 
This  resulted  in  a  20.1  per  cent  increase  in 
first- term  pay  for  officers. 

^  The  dynamic  adjustments  of  labor  mar- 
kets are  ignored  in  this  analysis.  If  all  serv- 
icemen were  placed  In  the  civilian  labor 
force,  wages  would  surely  fall  during  the 
transitional  period.  Two  pieces  of  evidence 
suggest  that  servicemen  could,  on  average, 
earn  more  than  civilians.  The  median  in- 
comes of  veterans  In  the  1960  Population 
Censtis  were  around  2.6  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  all  civilian  malee.  Second,  the  1964 
DOD  survey  revealed  that  weekly  earnings 
were  higher  for  men  in  mental  groups  I  and 
II.  The  mental  distribution  of  military  per- 
sonnel Is,  moreover,  higher  than  that  of  the 
entire  population  because  of  the  mental  re- 
jections. The  Incomes  of  Table  16  can  thus 
be  regarded  as  under-estimates  of  the  alter- 
native earnings  of  servicemen.  The  median 
Incomes  of  veterans  can  be  found  in  U.S. 
Census  of  Population  1960,  "Earnings  of  To- 
tal Civilian  Male  War  Veterans  in  Experi- 
enced Labor  Force  in  1959,"  Table  16  PC  (3). 
8c.  "Earnings  of  Males  25-64  In  Experi- 
enced ClvlUan  Labor  Force  In  1956,"  Tablf 
l,PO(2)  7b, 
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of  men  from  each  age  class  enter  military 
service  for  shorter  periods.  The  critical  ques- 
tion is,  "Are  civilian  incomes  in  later  life 
reduced  or  enhanced  by  short  (two  to  four 
years)  tours  of  active  military  service?"  The 
relationship  of  income  to  age  (given  educa- 
tion) can  be  explained  in  two  ways.  One  is 
that  older  men  acquire  on-the-job  training 
which  Is  reflected  In  their  Incomes.  The 
other  argues  that  Income  is  a  proxy  for 
maturity  and  stability  which  command  more 
Income.*  If  the  first  explanation  Is  correct 
and  military  training  is  only  an  imperfect 
substitute  for  civilian  job  exijerlence,  the 
financial  cost  of  the  mixed  force  would  be 
higher  than  $13,041  million.  Finally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  financial  costs 
disregard  the  occupational  preferences  of  In- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  are  Involuntarily 
drafted  to  serve. 
The  third  concept  of  financial  cost  meas- 


tires  the  monetary  losses  suffered  by  indi- 
vidual military  service  participants  who  were 
coerced  into  active  duty  service  by  the  draft 
Uabllity.  By  FY  1970-75,  it  is  projected  that 
annual  draft  calls  will  fall  to  55.3  thousand. 
If  the  survey  responses  of  Table  9  are  valid, 
they  Imply  that  another  153.7  thousand  men 
will  enlist  each  year  because  of  their  draft 
liabilities.  The  annual  flows  of  these  re- 
luctant service  participants  to  enlisted  ranks 
are  distributed  by  age  and  education  In  Ta- 
ble 17.  In  his  first  two  years  of  service,  a 
draftee  receives  an  annual  military  income 
of  $2,100,  while  the  reluctant  volunteer  who 
serves  for  a  longer  period  earns  an  average 
income  of  $2,500;  these  flgures  apply  to  the 
1963  pay  scales.  The  alternative  civilian  in- 
comes for  these  men  were  estimated  from 
the  data  of  Table  16  and  reveal  the  follow- 
ing averages: 


Entimaled  annual  incomes  of  draftees  and  reluctant  volunteers 


Annual 
accessions 

Civilian 
income 

Militarj- 
income 

Ratio 

Praflees 

55.3 
153.7 

$3,810 
3,450 

$2,100 
2,500 

O.M 

Reluctant  volunteers. .  ..                     

.72 

Total.. 

209.0 

3,545 

2.400 

.GS 

The  differential  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary Incomes  Is  obviously  larger  for  older, 
more  educated  men.  The  Infrequent  college 
graduate  who  Is  drafted  Into  the  Army  can 
expect  to  lose  over  $6,000  over  his  two  years 
of  service.  If  each  draftee  serves  for  1.9 
years,  and  each  reluctant  volunteer  for  3.5 
years,  the  aggregate  financial  loss  for  reluc- 
tant participants  from  an  age  class  Is  $691 
million.  This  Is  surely  an  obvious  tax  that 
Is  placed  on  those  who  are  coerced  to  serve. 
To  the  extent  that  many  officers  (especially 
doctors)  reluctantly  serve  an  initial  tour  of 
obligated  duty,  this  financial  cost  Is  even 
larger.  If  the  discontinuity  between  first- 
term  and  career  military  pay  Is  eliminated, 
most  of  this  financial  cost  would  disappear. 

IV.    THE    ECONOMIC    COST    OF    A    DRAFT 

The  full  economic  cost  embraces  the  prin- 
ciple that  equalizing  Income  differentials  are 
properly  Included  In  the  opportunity  cost  of 
acquiring  men  for  military  service.  Since 
pay  cannot  be  separated  from  the  working 
conditions  of  a  job,  workers'  preferences  (the 
utilities  and  disutilities  of  the  job)  neces- 
sarily affect  supplies  of  labor  to  particular 
occupations.  In  this  paper,  military  service 
la  regarded  as  an  occupation.  Suppose  that 
Individual  A  could  earn  an  income  C  In  the 
civilian  labor  market.  If  A  has  an  aversion 
to  military  service,  he  would  remain  a  civilian 
even  If  first  term  military  pay.  M  .  were  the 
same  as  C.  Military  pay  could,  in  palnclple, 
be  advanced  by  enough  to  compensate  him 
for  his  disutility,  thereby  attracting  him 
Into  military  service.  There  Is  some  mini- 
mum supply  price  M  (military  pay)   with  Its 


"Becker  contends  that  nearly  all  of  the 
»ge  profile  of  Income  can  be  attributed  to 
investment  in  human  capital  via  on-the-job 
training:  confer:  G.  S.  Becker,  Human  Capi- 
tal, (Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
New  York,  1964). 

The  second  hypothesis  could  be  rational- 
ized by  my  theory  of  fixed  employment  costs. 
Older  men  are  more  likely  to  be  married  and 
to  possess  other  attributes  associated  with 
low  labor  turnover.  If  hiring  and  initial 
training  costs  are  high,  it  behooves  the  firm 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  men  with  longer  ex- 
pected periods  of  employment;  confer.  W  Y 
01.  "Labor  as  a  Quasi-Fixed  Factor."  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  (December  1962). 


accompanying  differential  j  which  would 
make  A  Indifferent  between  employments  In 
military  and  civilian  sectors.  If  first  term 
military  pay  were  M,,  where  M,  >M  = 
(1  -^  5)C,  A  would  become  a  true  volunteer. 
If  5  >  O,  the  Individual  must  be  compen- 
sated to  Induce  him  to  enter  military  service. 
It  is  possible  that  some  men  prefer  military 
service.  In  which  case  5  would  be  negative. 
The  supply  curve  of  volunteers  In  the  absence 
of  a  draft  would  thus  be  determined  by  the 
joint  frequency  distribution  of  alternative 
civilian  Incomes  C  and  equalizing  differen- 
tials 5  which  summarize  workers'  preferences. 
The  supply  of  volunteers  with  no  pay  changes 
consists  of  those  individuals  for  whom  cur- 
rent first-term  pay  M,,  is  greater  than  (1^5) 
C.  As  pay  is  advanced,  the  Armed  Services 
attract  men  with  higher  alternative  Incomes 
or  with  greater  aversions  for  service  life. 

Manpower  procurement  under  a  draft  Im- 
poses costs  on  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  at 
least  three  ways.  First,  more  men  from  an 
age  class  are  demanded  under  a  draft  be- 
cause of  the  high  turnover  of  draftees  and 
reluctant  volunteers.  Second,  some  men  are 
coerced  to  serve  by  the  draft  without  being 
compensated  for  their  aversion  to  service 
life.  At  sufficiently  high  levels  of  military 
pay.  all  of  these  reluctant,  draft-motivated 
men  could  have  been  induced  to  become 
true  volunteers.  Finally,  true  volunteers 
who  enlist  at  low  levels  of  pay  irrespective 
of  the  draft  law  are  denied  the  higher  pay 
that  would  have  prevailed  In  an  all-volun- 
teer force. 

In  the  years  ahead.  FY  1970-75,  It  Is  pro- 
jected that  under  a  continued  draft,  209 
thousand  accessions  to  enlisted  ranks  in 
each  year  can  properly  be  called  reluctant 
service  participants;  confer  Table  17.  All 
209  thousand  men  would  not  be  demanded 
by  a  voluntary  force  which  enjoys  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover.  In  fact,  the  supply  of  true 
volunteers  need  only  be  Increased  by  75 
thousand  to  sustain  a  force  of  2.65  million 
men;  55  thousand  In  the  Army  and  20  thou- 
sand in  the  other  Services. 

An  Ideal  measure  of  the  economic  cost  of 
the  draft  requires  data  on  the  minimum 
stipply  price  M  at  which  each  draftee  and 
reluctant  volunteer  could  have  been  at- 
tracted into  active  military  service  Such 
data  are  cleaity  unavailable  and  some  sim- 
plifying assumptions  were  made  to  arrive  at 


an  estimate  of  this  cost.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  153.7  thousand  reluc- 
tant volunteers  who  enlist  In  preference  to 
being  drafted  have  less  aversion  to  military 
service  when  comjjared  to  draftees  or  men 
who  never  enter  military  service.  Indeed, 
If  the  draft  were  abolished  and  military  pay 
advanced,  I  suspect  that  most  of  these  men 
would  become  regular  volunteers  to  enlisted 
ranks.  A  lower  bound  to  the  economic  cost 
Is  thus  obtained  by  assuming  that  these  men 
have  the  lowest  minimum  supply  prices 
above  the  current  first-term  pay  M^.  Ac- 
cording to  the  complement  supply  curve  for 
enlistments  to  total  DOD,  first-term  pay 
must  be  raised  by  a  factor  of  1.88  to  attract 
an  additional  153.7  thousand  recruits  on  a 
voluntary  basis.'* 

The  exposition  is  facilitated  by  referring 
to  the  supply  curve  of  Figure  1  (cannot  be 
reproduced  In  the  Record  ] .  When  the  draft 
is  eliminated,  the  annual  supply  of  enlist- 
ments is  projected  to  be  263  thousand  men 
at  the  current  and  unchanged  level  of  first- 
term  pay  M„=$2.500.  If  pay  is  increased  by 
a  factor  of  1.88  to  M,  =  $4,700,  the  annual 
supply  Increases  to  416.7  thousand  men;  I.e., 
from  OA  to  OB  accessions.  The  reluctant 
volunteers  (the  line  segment  AB)  are  pro- 
jected to  enlist  at  the  lower  pay  because  of 
the  threat  of  a  draft.  Differences  between 
minimum  supply  prices  (Indicated  by  the 
height  of  the  curve  along  DE)  and  current 
first-term  pay,  M,,,  represent  the  Implicit 
taxes  which  are  levied  against  these  men. 
The  aggregate  annual  cost  is  given  by  the 
area  of  the  triangle,  DB'E,  which  Is  equal  to 
$141  million.  This  estimate  assumes  that 
each  reluctant  volunteer  would  be  compen- 
sated in  a  discriminatory  fashion  without 
compensating  others.  If,  however,  pay  were 
raised  to  $4,700  for  all  recruits,  the  annual 
cost  Is  Increased  by  the  quadrangle.  MDEM, 
or  $917  million.*'  The  lower  annual  cost  of 
$141  million  which  excludes  rents  constitutes 
a  lower  bound  to  the  tax  that  Is  implicitly 
placed  on  reluctant  volunteers  who  were 
coerced  to  enlist  by  a  draft  liability.  In  a 
sense,  each  reluctant  volunteer  pays  an  an- 
nual implicit  tax  of  $915  during  his  first 
term  of  service.  If  the  point  estimate  of  P 
had  been  used  (Implying  a  steeper  supply 
curve),  the  annual  cost  climbs  to  $192  mil- 
lion." Since  each  reluctant  volimteer  serves 
for  3.5  years,  the  total  Implicit  tax  levied  on 
reluctant  volunteers  from  an  age  class  Is  es- 
timated to  be  $493  million;  the  best  estimate 
Is  $672  million. 

The  economic  cost  of  conscripting  men  is 
harder  to  assess.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem does  not  attempt  to  draft  men  with  the 


'^  TTie  complement  supply  curve  for  enlist- 
ments to  total  DOD  produced  an  estimate  for 
8  of  .315  with  a  standard  error  of  .087:  con- 
fer equation  (1).  In  the  absence  of  a  draft, 
the  enlistment  rate  for  men  in  mental  groups 
I  to  III  was  estimated  to  be  27.8  per  cent  of 
the  qualified  labor  force  in  an  age  class.  In 
deriving  the  supply  curve  depicted  in  Figure 
1.  I  set  8  equal  to  .402.  the  point  estimate 
plus  one  standard  error.  The  elasticity  was 
-  1.04.  The  upward  bias  In  the  supply  elas- 
ticity tends  to  understate  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  cost. 

*  In  competitive  labor  markets,  these  rents 
are  Included  In  the  cost  of  acquiring  larger 
supplies  of  labor.  If  college  professors  could 
be  conscripted,  or  If  we  could  recapture  the 
economic  rents  from  teaching,  the  budgetary 
cost  of  higher  education  could  be  sharply 
reduced. 

''  When  the  value  of  0  Is  lowered  from 
.402  to  Its  least  squares  estimate  ot  0  —  .315, 
the  elasticity  of  supply  falls  from  1.04  to 
0  82  The  necessary  pav  increase  climbs  from 
$4,700  to  $5,600. 
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least  aversion  to  military  life.  An  assump- 
tion that  draftees  would  be  next  In  line  above 
the  point  E  in  Figure  1  (implying  that  they 
have  the  next  lowest  minimiun  supply  prices) 
Is  less  plausible.  However,  a  lower  bound 
estimate  of  the  cost  is  again  obtained  by  In- 
voking this  Implausible  assumption.  The 
complement  supply  curve  of  Figure  1  Indi- 
cates that  first-term  pay  must  be  raised  from 
M, -$4,700  to  M, --$5,600  In  order  to  attract 
55.3  thousand  more  recruits  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  If  each  conscript  (the  line  segment 
BC)  Is  compensated  In  a  discriminatory  fash- 
Ion,  the  Implicit  annual  tax  placed  on 
draftees  is  $175  million,  the  area  of  the  trape- 
zoid EB'C'P.''-'  Since  the  average  active  duty 
tour  for  a  draftee  is  1.9  years,  the  total  im- 
plicit tax  for  draftees  in  an  age  class  Is  $333 
million. 

V.    CONCLtTDING    REMARKS 

A  manpower  procurement  system  predi- 
cated on  a  draft  liability  compels  some  men 
(draftees)  to  serve,  while  others  (reluctant 
volunteers)  are  coerced  to  enlist  at  abnor- 
mally low  pay  scales.  Each  draftee  and  re- 
luctant volunteer  could.  In  principle,  have 
been  Induced  through  higher  pay  to  volun- 
teer for  the  Armed  Forces.  The  difference 
between  his  minimum  supply  price  and  cur- 
rent first-term  pay  is  surely  a  tax  that  Is  im- 
plicitly paid  by  each  reluctant  service  par- 
ticipant. A  lower  bound  estimate  of  the 
economic  cost  of  the  draft  for  tho?e  who  serve 
as  enlisted  men  is  provided  by  the  area  DC'P. 
The  cost  to  members  of  an  age  class  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  to  be  $826  million.  If 
the  best  estlmUe  of  the  supply  elasticity  had 
been  used,  I  obtain  the  e.=timates  in  the  last 
column  of  the  summary  table  below: 

Estimatrs  of  the  economic  cost  of  the  draft 
{for  reluctant  participants  serving  in  en- 
listed ranks) 


Low  esti- 
mate 
<fl  =  n.402) 

Middle 
estimate 
(^=0.31S) 

Annual  first-term  pay: 

Mo 

4.T'i<1 

5,ynn 

141 
175 

%'>.  .W) 

Ml          

,T    f>IMl 

Mj               

7, 451) 

Annual  cost  excluding  rents 
(millions): 
Reluctant  volunteers 

(DO'E)   - 

Dr-iftees  (EB'C'F). 

19.> 
J43 

Aggregate  cost  for  membprs 
of  an  nge  cUiSS  (millions): 

Reluctant  volunteers 

Pr;iftees                   

493 
333 

672 
462 

Total - 

826 

l,i:i4 

competitive  labor  market.  By  Including 
these  rents  to  true  .olunteers,  thertuU  eco- 
nomic cost  rises  to  $5,364  million.^ 

In  this  pajx'r,  the  economic  cost  has  only 
been  estimated  for  men  who  serve  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  enlisted  ranks  because  of  the  draft 
law.  A  fuller  analysis  must  Include  the  costs 
borne  by  draft-motivated  accessions  to  of- 
ficer ranks  and  to  reserve  components.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1964  DOD  survey,  41.3  per  cent 
of  newly  commissioned  officers  Indicated  that 
they  probably  or  definitely  would  not  have 
volunteered  if  there  had  been  no  draft.  The 
avi'.llable  evidence  suggests  that  reservists 
have  even  higher  aversions  to  service  llfe.'^' 
If  we  had  estimated  the  cost  of  mlllt-ary  serv- 
ice for  these  Individuals,  the  economic  cost 
of  the  draft  would  be  considerably  greater. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  borne  by 
those    who    ultimately    serve    in    the    Armed 
Forces,  the  draft  allegedly  creates  other  In- 
direct   costs    which    derive    from    the    me- 
chanics of  the  selection  process.    Under  the 
current  Selective  Service  system,  a  youth  can 
remain  in  a  draft  liable  status  for  seven  and 
a  half  years.     There  Is  some  evidence  which 
suggests  that  employers  discriminate  against 
youths  who  are  still  eligible  to  be  drafted.=^ 
The  youth  who  elects  to  wait  and  see  if  he 
can  avoid  military  service  is  likely  to  sutler 
more  unemployment.    He  may  be  obhged  to 
accept    casual    employment   which   does    not 
provide    useful    Job    training    for    later    life. 
Moreover,   long  perods  of  draft  liability  en- 
courage  youths   to  pursue   activities  which 
might  bestow  a  deferment.     When  married 
non-fathers    were    placed    In    a    lower    order 
of  call  in  September  1963,  it  was  followed  by 
small  Increases  in  marriage  rates  of  males  in 
the  draft  liable  ages.    It  Is  also  alleged  that 
the  draft  prompts  men  to  prolong  their  edu- 
cation or  to  enter  occupations  which  grant 
deferments.     These  costs  which  derive  from 
the  uncertainly  of  the  present  draft  are.  In 
my  opinion,   small   when   compared    to   the 
direct  economic  costs  Incurred  by  those  who 
are    involuntarily    inducted   or   who    become 
reluctant  volunteers. 
If  the  current  draft  law  Is  extended  Into 


These  estimates  are  biased  downward  be- 
cause the  men  (reluctant  service  partici- 
pants) who  bear  the  cost  are  assumed  to 
have  the  lowest  supply  prices  In  the  absence 
of  a  draft.  Put  In  another  way,  if  the  dralt 
•were  abolished,  I  have  assumed  that  the 
reluctant  participants  would  be  the  ones 
•who  would  be  Induced  to  enter  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  Under  a  draft,  the  true  volun- 
teers are  denied  the  higher  military  pay 
that  they  would  have  received  if  the  Armed 
Forces  were  obliged  to  acquire  labor   In  a 


»=  Recall  that  a  draftee  serves  for  less  than 
two  years.  Consequently  his  average  annual 
military  pay  is  $2,100  as  compared  to  M„  = 
«2.500  for  reluctant  and  true  volunteers. 
The  annual  cost  Is,  therefore,  slightly  larger 
than  the  area  EB'C'F  in  Fig  1.  If  0  Is  set 
equal  to  .315  first-term  pay  must  rise  to 
M..  =  $7,450  to  attract  draftees  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  In  this  event,  the  annual  cost 
climbs  to  $243  million,  and  the  aggregate 
cost  for  an  age  class  climbs  from  $333  to 
$462  mllUon. 


i-^The  low  estimate  of  the  pay  Increases 
O  =  .402)  were  used  to  arrive  at  this  cost. 
Each  true  volunteer  Is  presumed  to  receive 
an  additional  $3,100  (the  difference  M„  -  M„) 
which  Is  the  rent  he  would  receive. 

^'  The  DOD  survey  revealed  that  draft- 
motivated  enlistments  accounted  for  70.7 
per  cent  of  new  accessions  to  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  components.  Moreover,  the 
percentage  of  reluctant  volunteers  was 
larger  for  men  with  higher  alternative  civil- 
ian earnings  as  Indicated  by  the  following 
except  from  the  H&usc  Hearing  (p.  9956)  : 

Percentage  of  draft-motivated  enlist- 
ments: 

Annual  civilian  Income: 

Less   than   $2,999-- 54.1 

$3,000   to   $4.999 71.6 

$5,000    to    $7,499 72.  1 

$7,500   and   over 82.2 

"  A  survey  of  college  placement  ofllces  In 
1964  Indicated  that  48  per  cent  of  employers 
placed  restrictions  on  draft  liable  males. 
According  to  the  DOD  Survey  of  22-25  year- 
old  civilians,  26  per  cent  with  draft  classifi- 
cation I-A  said  that  they  had  difficulty  In  se- 
curing employment.  The  credibility  of  this 
type  of  question  is  challenged  by  the  find- 
ing that  17  p"r  cent  of  men  with  dependency 
deferments,  III-A,  also  stated  that  they  had 
difficulty  securing  employment  because  of 
their  draft  liability.  The  percentages  hav- 
ing "dlftlculty"  c'imbed  with  age  and  educa- 
tional attainment.  Further  details  of  these 
surveys  can  be  found  in  House  Hearings,  pp. 
10008-10010. 


the  decade  ahead,  it  is  projected  that  only 
38.5  per  cent  of  qualified  males  will  be  re- 
quired to  staff  a  mixed  force  Qt^-65  million 
men.  Since  the  draft  assures  adequate  sup. 
plies  of  initial  accessions,  military  pay  can  be 
kept  at  a-tlficlally  low  levels.  Many  service- 
men on  their  first  tour  can  correctly  be  called 
relucunt  participants  who  pay  substantial 
implicit  taxes  because  they  were  coerced  to 
serve,  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  eco- 
nomic cost  (excluding  rents)  Is  $826  million; 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  would 
have  been  demanded  by  these  men  to  enter 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  all  recruits  received 
the  first  term  pay  needed  to  attract  the  last 
draftee,  the  opportunity  cost  of  acquiring 
new  accessions  would  exceed  $5.3  billion. 

An  all-volunteer  force  offers  a  polar  alter- 
native to  the  draft.  With  Its  lower  personnel 
turnover,  a  voluntary  force  of  the  same  size 
could  be  sustained  by  recruiting  only  27.5  per 
cent  of  qualiaed  males.  The  budgetary  pay- 
roll cost  would,  however,  have  to  be  raised 
by  $4  billion  per  year. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  figures 
appearing  In  tills  paper  represent  my  esti- 
mates. The  two  crucial  Ingredients  are  (1) 
the  supply  curve  of  voluntary  enlistments  In 
the  absence  of  a  draft  and  (2)  required  ac- 
cessions which  are  determined  by  the  as- 
sumed force  strength  and  personnel  turnover. 
Complement  supply  curves  were  estimated 
from  cross-sectional  data  on  estimated  vol- 
untary enlistment  rates."  The  new  reten- 
tlon  profiles  which  were  used  to  derive  gross 
flow  demands  for  an  all-volunteer  force  gen- 
erated an  age  structure  of  the  force  which 
closoly  resemble  those  of  smaller  professional 
armies  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  light  of  the  data  examined,  I  am 
reasonably  confident  of  my  cost  estimates,  at 
least  for  the  assumed  force  strength  of  2.65 
million  men. 

If  peacetime  military  requirements  neces- 
sitate larger  active  duty  forces,  all  costs  nec- 
essarily climb.  In  order  to  sustain  a  force 
strength  of  3.3  million  men  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  required  accessions  must  be  Increased 
by  roughly  30  per  cent.  The  additional  budg- 
etary  cost  of  a  voluntary  force  over  a  mixed 
force  of  the  same  sisie  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8  to  10  billion  dollars."  The  high 
budgetary  cost  of  a  voluntary  force  Is  not  the 
only  relevant  consideration.  If  men  are  pro- 
cured by  a  draft,  the  high  turnover  of 
draftees   implies   that   over    60   per   cent  of 


»«  Enlistment  data  on  a  regional  basis  were 
only  available  for  1963.  The  recent  enlist- 
ment experience  has  been  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  Vietnam  build-up  with  over  900  thou- 
sand men  entering  active  military  service  In 
FY  1966.  An  on-going  research  effort  on  the 
supply  of  volunteers  and  manpower  utiliza- 
tion practices  of  the  Armed  Services  Is  surely 
needed. 

"■  Estimation  of  the  necessary  pay  Increase 
to  achieve  this  larger  force  Involves  an  ex- 
trapolation of  the  supply  curve  beyond  the 
range  which  I  consider  to  be  meaningful.  The 
confidence  intervals  for  predictions  from  a 
regression  equation  become  extremely  wide 
as  one  moves  outside  the  range  of  the  sample 
observations.  Hence,  the  following  estimates 
shoul*  be  viewed  as  Indicative  of  orders  of 
magnitude.  In  a  steady  state.  Army  enlist- 
ments for  a  force  of  3  3  million  men  are 
estimated  to  be  185  thousand.  According  to 
the  complement  supply  curve  for  Army  en- 
listments, first-term  pay  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  $6,350  as  compared  to  the  previous 
Increase  of  $4,200  for  a  force  of  2  65  million 
men.  If  part  of  the  higher  pay  could  be 
given  as  initial  enlistment  bonuses,  the  de- 
fense budget  for  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel would  rise  by  8  to  10  billion  dollars  & 
year. 
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qu  ilified  males  would  be  demanded  to  main- 
tain a  mixed  force  of  3.3  mlUlon  men.  An- 
nu.il  accessions  under  a  draft  would  rise  by 
more   than   50  per   cent  In   the  mixed  force 

case. 

The  alternatlvesof  a  voluntary  manpower 
procurement  system  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause of  Its  inflexibility  to  changing  military 
demands.  If.  for  example,  force  strengths 
must  be  increased  from  2.65  to  3.3  million 
men  within  a  single  year,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  accomplish  this  through  higher  pay.  The 
criticism  is,  in  my  opinion,  valid  for  chang- 
ing demands  of  this  magnitude.  However, 
a  voluntary  procurement  system  could  be  de- 


signed to  accommodate  minor  fluctuations 
in  stock  demands — say  from  2.65  to  3.0  mil- 
lion men.  Entry  level  and  career  military 
pay  could  be  set  so  that  there  would  be  ex- 
cess supplies  of  enlistment  applicants  and 
servicemen  who  wish  to  re-enllst.  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  accepted  (either  as  new 
recruits  or  as  reenllstments)  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  stock  demand  meaning  the 
force  strength  objective.  In  response  to  a 
short-run  increase  m  strength  objectives,  the 
Services  would  accept  more  of  the  excess  sup- 
plies. The  criticism  of  Inflexibility  is  only 
valid  if  -peacetime"  military  demands  are 
so  highly  variable  that  they  Involve  Increas- 


ing force  strengths  by  more  than  10  per  cent 
In  a  single  year. 

The  defense  budget  for  active  duty  mUl- 
tary  personnel  is  obviously  lower  with  a 
draft.  Hcwever,  the  conscription  of  military 
personnel  simply  substitutes  implicit  taxes 
levied  on  those  men  who  serve,  lor  explicit 
taxes  on  all  citizens  to  finance  the  higher 
payroll  of  an  all- volunteer  force.  The  real 
economic  cost  of  maintaining  a  defense  es- 
tablishment is  partially  concealed  because 
these  impUcit  taxes  never  appear  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  real  opportunity  cost  of 
acquiring  military  personnel  must  mclude 
the  full  economic  cost  of  the  draft. 


T..BLE  \.-Force  strength,  and  arrcssrons  from  cn-il  Ufa  {actual  fiscal  year  1960-65  and  projected  fiscal  year  1970-75) 


[In  thousands] 


19fi0 


1961 


1902 


Annual  averages 


19G3 


19f4 


19ii5 


forte  strengths: ' 

DOD  (;iitive  duty)  total. 


Oirieers  . 
Knlisted 


Army  (active  duty)  totiil. 


Otlirers  . 
Enlisl«-<l- 


Reserve.<  and  National  Guard  (paid  drill). 


2.476.4 


3Ifi  7 
2. 1.59.  7 


873.1 


2.4S3.  8 


2. 807.  8 


101.2 
771.8 


.K\\  conlfKiiientS.  total. 
Aceession.s  from  livil  life: 
DOD  tot  il     ...---- 


1st  enli--tinents'- 

Indiictions' 

OHicers* 


.\rmy. 


1st  enlistments '- 

Inductions' 

Ullicers*.... 


Reserves  and  National  Guard  >. 

Total  entr.cs  all  components.  .- 


1, 079.  0 

3, 5.55.  4 

469,  h 


349.  n 
9U.  0 
311  8 


206.3 


314-8 
2. 1()»  9 

858.6 


343.1 
2. 4M.  7 

1.066.4  ( 


2.  C97. 


2,685.2 


2.653.1 


1960-65 


2.  634.  0 


197CV75 


2,650  0 


333.4 
2,304.3 


3:f  4 
2,34s,  8 


975,2 


972.4 


99.9 
758.7 


l,t»S6.  0 

3, 569. 8 

475  3 


116.1 
950.  4 


107.  8 
807.4 


958.0 


3, 765.  8 
622.4 


3}>C.  0 
60.0 
29.3 


423.  0 

158.0 

41.4 


lss.fi 


lOtj.  0 
90,0 
10.3 


130  0 


599.8 


llh.  0 
60,0 
10.6 


130.0 
605.3 


303. 


127.0 
158.0 

18.2 


9t:-i.  0 


110,3 
862,2 


337  6 

2.315  5 


330,3  i 
2, 3(.i3,  7  I 


340.0 
2,310.0 


968,3 


952  3 


969,  5 


111,5 

856,8  : 


107.  S 
844,  6 


112.5 
857.0 


1,048,0 


1.006.0 


1,0-23.5 


3,061.7 
488.0 


373,  0 
74.0 
41.0 


3. 733. 2 
669.3 


3, 659. 1 
495.0 


203,0 


113.0 
74.0 
16.0 


90.  0 
712.4 


110.0 


377.0 

151.0 

41.3 

285,8 


352.  0 
103.0 
40.0 

221.  0 


3,  G57. 5 
520,0 


507.  7 


117.0 

151.0 

17.8 


103.  0 

102.0 

16.0 


376.7 

106.0 

37.3 

234.  i; 


410  7 
5,5.3 
35.7 

228.5 


114.0 

105.8 

14,8 


159  O 
55  3 
14  2 


170.  0 


120  0 


125.0  i. 


598.0 


739.3 


615.  0 


645.0 


~  ~  «  ]ct  enlistments  uicVjfie  2-vear  Reserve  enlistments  but  exclude  Reserves  recalled 

;  ^^J^^'^f^rr^e^S.h^  include  l.o,h  sexes  us  reported  in  g^-^f' *-;,  AJ;;^?-'    tc,an,ve  f:^y^^^-^^^J^S^^^\^-^^  ^^^  hy  ,he  Depart- 

unpuhiished  data.  Department  of  Defense,  Statistical  Oflice.  ^'P^se  nearmg.,  p 

Table  2.— Estimated  mUxtary  service  status  of  26-ycar-age  class  >  by  educatwnal  level,  July  1964 

(In  thousands]  


Total. 

Entered  military  service -- 

No  riiililary  service,  total --• 

Availabii-  for  service  (1-A)  " -- 

Not  BvailaMe  for  service; 

r)isriU!ilirie<l  (1-Y  and  IV-F) 

Pludcnt  deferments  (1-S  and  Il-S) . 

Occupational  deferments  (II-A  and  II-C). 

Dependency  deferments  (Ill-A). 

Oilier  deferred  and  exempt  groups .-- 

Estlmate<i  qualified  male  population 

Military  service  participation: 

rerceiU  of  total  populalion 

Percent  of  ciualUled  population 


Total  2 


Less  than 
high  school 


1.190 

614 

576 

13 

217 
12 

20 

296 

20 

828 

61.6 

74.2 


High  school 


495 

247 

248 

3 

126 


1 

116 

3 

289 

49.9 
85.5 


(<) 


355 

203 

152 

3 

43 

1 
103 

2 
267 

57.2 
76.0 


Some  college 


131 

78 

53 

1 

18 
2 
1 

30 

1 

105 

59.5 

74.3 


College 


IM 

62 

92 

6 

IS 

» 

17 

38 

4 
124 

4a3 

sao 


1  Includes  Individuals  born  in  calendar  year  1938  and  who  were  therefore  approsi- 

mately  between  254  and  26'/^  years  old  in  July  19M. 
!  Also  includes  registrants  whose  educational  attaiunient  is  unHnf""'"-  „, 

•Includes  individuals  between  25^  years  and  their  26th  birthday  who  J» ere  sti 

liable  lor  Induction  until  they  attained  age  26.    It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  small 


number  of  qualified,  unmarried  men  in  this  group  were  reached  for  Induction  before 
their  26th  birthday. 
<  Less  than  .500  [lersons  or  0.5  percent. 

Source:  House  hearings,  table  Ta,  p.  10011. 
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T.\B[.E  S.—XonprioT  service  accessions  to  active  duty  and  Reserve  components,  fiscal  year  ]96.i 

[Percent  distributions] 


Education  and  age  at  enlistment 


Less  than  high  mIkjoI  jiraduate  it<Jtiil)- 

20  and  undt'r    . .  • 

21  to  23  .  -- 

25  and  over  

High  school  grailuate  (total) 

20  and  under 

21  tu  23  

24  and  over.  . 

Some  college,  no  decree  (total) 

20  and  under .    .- 

21  to  23  

24  and  over — - 

College  graduate  (total) 

20  and  under 

21  to  23  .     .--- - 

24  and  over 


Accessions  to  active  duty  forces 


Grand  total, 
all  DOD 


Total 


O  flicers 


.Ml  education  !  total). 

20  and  under 

21  to  23       

24  'M\ii  over 


Total  number 


2'i. 

3 

43. 

29. 
10. 

4 
13. 

3. 


10.: 


100. 
59. 
25. 
14. 


563,  159 


33.85 

27.51 
3.52 
2.81 

4.5.  82 

33.14 
8.41 
4.28 

10.98 


100,  no 

64.  05 
21.30 
14.65 


446,334 


U.  01 

(I 

0 
III 
43 
111 
.  14 
28 

3  39 

01 

1   74 

1.64 

18 

.04 

48.88 

47.26 


Voluntary 
enlistments 


W 


100.  00 

.05 

50.  76 

49.18 


33.  6as 


32.  75 

29.  33 

2,97 

.44 

55,  39 

45.  11 

9.  .56 

73 

10.  .59 

4.38 

5.  ,55 

.  61) 

1.26 

.01 

.61 

.65 


100.00 

78.83 
IS  68 
2  48 


2-year 
Keserves 


Resen-es 

and  National 
Inductions  Guard 


70  75 

69  13 

1.46 

17 

21.  .53 

18.32 

2.  95 

.26 

4  87 

1  ifj 

2.71 

.24 

2.86 

.01 

1.7U 

1   15 


100.00 

89  37 

8.82 

1.81 


301,503 


36,806 


35  32 

II  99 

V  35 

It  98 

39.  ,'.7 

6  91 

In  IS 

22.  48 

19,  (10 

1  IB 

5.44 

11  94 

6,  11 

0.  (X) 

.79 

5  31 


100.00 
20.53 
24.  76 
,54.71 


74.387 


29  3)j 

22  9« 

4,82 

1  48 

1.,  :.') 

3  .'.3 
.'1  39 

4  ^4 

Vi  H 
3  41 

13  52 

,fl3 

7  99 

5  ,51 


101),  00 
43,  53 
42,54 
13  93 


116,824 


Source:  Unpublished  tabulations  from  I)OD  statistical  ofTice. 
T.4.BLE  4. — Estimated  military  service  participation  of  2  age  das 

[In  thousands) 


T.\BLE  6. — Estimated  retention  profiles  of  enlisted  men  by  service 
IProportlon  on  active  duty  after  n  years]  ' 


AGE  CI^SS  BORN  IN  1938 


1.  Total  male  population 

2.  Less  reject ion.s . 

3.  QuaUJied  male  population 

Entered  active  military  service  as;  ^ 

4.  Voluntary  enlistment -. 366.7 

5.  Induction -I  ^- IJ 

6.  OtTicers.. -.- 37.3 


Years  of  schwil  completed 


Years  of  service,  n 


Total,  DOD 


Navy,        j 
Marines,  and 
Air  Force 


Regular  Array 

Army        \      draftees 


1,190.0 
355.8 
834.2 


7.  Total  accessioii-s^o  active  duty. 
Accessions  to  active  duty  as' 

8.  Percent  of  total  population 

9.  Percent  of  nualifted  population 


-40E  Cl.\AS  HORN"  IN  1947 


1 .  Total  male  population 

2.  Less  rejections 

3.  Qualified  male  population 

Kntered  active  militan,-  service  as: 

4.  Voluntary  enlistment 

5.  Induction 

6.  Officers... 


Oto  U 


464.  1 
193.2 

270.9 


133.4 

31.8 

0 


494.0  I     165.2 


12 


392.7 

97.1 
295.6 


191.2 

35.6 

0.1 


13  to  15 


154.7 
31.1 
123.6 


16  plus 


178.5 
34.4 
144.  1 


36.9 

17.1 

1.3 


41.5 

59.2 


1. 880.  0 

562.1 

1,317.9 


7.  Total  iicce.s3ion.s  to  active  duty. 
Accessions  to  active  duty  as: 

8.  Percent  of  total  population. 

9.  Percent  of  qualified  population 


416.7 
55.3 
35.7 


607. 


27.0 
38.6 


35.  6 
61.0 


733.2 
305.2 
428.0 


136.5 
19.5 


1,56.0 


21.3 
36.4 


■226.9 


57.8 
76.8 


620.4 
153.4 

467.0 


230.8 
21.9 


252.9 


40.8 
64.2 


78.1 


35.7 

44.7 


244.4 
49.2 

195.2 


5.2 

5.5 

35.9 


82.6 


282.0 
54.3 

227.7 


44.1 

10.5 
1.2 


65.8 


22.8 
28.6 


5.3 

3.4 

34.3 


43.0 


15.2 
18.9 


0..- 
1-.- 

2  -. 

3 

4 

5  .. 

6  . 
7... 

8  .  . 

9  . 
10. 
11   - 
12. 
13- 

14  , 

15  . 

16  . 
17.. 
18. 
19 
20- 
21- 
22- 
23. 
24. 
25- 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Sum. 


0000 

I.OIIOO  i 

1.  oooo 

9149 

.  92X9 

.9001 

6494 

.  H;i.54  1 

.  8291 

4710 

.8315 

.1743 

1631 

.2373 

.  1M5 

1563 

.2281 

.1564 

.14,56 

.2-20-2 

.  1295 

.1407 

.  2133 

.1243 

.1365 

.2073 

.1196 

.1281 

.2021 

.0968 

.1125 

.1734 

.0936 

.1098 

.1696 

.0907 

.  ll>iS 

.1660 

.0860 

.1045 

.1626 

.0835 

.1023 

.  1.595 

.0612 

.1002 

.1.565 

.0790 

.0982 

.1537 

.0768 

.0964 

.1511 

.0748 

.0945 

.1484 

.0728 

.  0927 

,  14,59 

.0709 

.0818 

.  12.55 

.0690 

.0627 

,0797 

.(M69 

.0439 

.06.54 

.0411 

.0,372 

.  0.546 

.a366 

.  0321 

.0464 

.  0.3;{0 

.0'283 

.0406 

.ff.W 

.0249 

.0355 

jmi 

.0220 

.  a312 

.0238 

.0195 

.0276 

.0211 

.  0172 

.0244 

.  0186 

.0150 

.0213 

.0163 

0000 
,9001 
.0540 


5.2981 


7  0430 


4  8667 


1,9.541 


1  The  estimated  ,surv  Ival  rates  are  liased  on  the  retention  experience  in  the  lap>  1950's. 

Table  7. — Estimated  retention  profiles  of  regular  and  nonregular 

officers 


Table  o.— Distribution  of  Armed  Forces  by  age  and  education 

[For  force  strength  of  2,6,50.     Figures  in  thou-sands] 


Years  of  school  corapletcil 


Age 


TOT.\I    DOD 


17  or  less. . . 

18  to  19 

20to21- 

22  to  24 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54-   . 
65  and  over 


0  to  8   i  9  to  11 


12 


13  to  15 


n  :< 

21  7 
IS  4 
30,  8 
34,7 
38  2 
44  2 
12  3 


141 

:i 

111 

3 

97 

9 

80 

3 

67 

8   1 

o   1 

12 

0  1 

3.2 


2X>  1 
23H  3 
181  0 
1-4  3 
178.2 
21.2 
4  3 


0  4 
14  3 

48  3 
81  1 
47  4 
34  7 
81.2 
14  9 

1  6 


Tot.il. 


214  5 


645 


1,207  8  1     323  9 


16+ 


II  2 
*  7 
79  6 
63  1 
28  5 
59  9 
21  3 
3  2 


2.58.  5 


Total 


73.7 
39«'..  2 
415  8 
527.  7 
415  5 
293  5 
4:V1  8 
81  8 
15    1 


2, 650.  0 


.iource-  Derived  from   U.S.  Census  of  Population.  I960;  Subject   Report, 
tlonal  Attainment,"  Code  No.  nC(2)  5B,  table  4,  p.  .54. 


'Ediica- 


[Proportion  on  active  duty  after  n  years) 

Years  of 
service 

All 
officers 

Regular 
officers 

Non- 
reeuiar 
officers 

Years  of 
regular 
officers 

All 

service 

Regular 
officers 

.Non- 
regular 
officers 

0 

1.000 
.973 
.931 
.53.3 
.428 
.384 
.366 
.350 
.336 
.329 
.310 
.303 
.269 
.263 
.251 
.247 

1.000 
.977 
.9,50 
.9'20 
.8'26 
.786 
.761 
.731 
.708 
.696 
.658 
.646 
.693 
.680 
.560 
.664 

l.OOO 
.971 
.923 
.367 

.257 
.212 
.196 
.  186 
.176 
.172 
.161 
.1.56 
.130 
.127 
.118 
.116 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
"22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
(1) 

0.242 
.240 
.2.38 
.234 
.206 
.171 
.1,59 
.144 
.135 
.121 
.096 
.086 
.057 
.056 
.012 

9.477 

0.648 
.540 
.535 
.531 
.460 
.407 
.395 
.378 
.360 
.339 
.265 
.243 
.178 
.175 
.041 

17.341 

0.111 
.111 
.111 
.10« 

.097 
.074 
.058 
.0*1 
.038 

.(rr. 

.025 
.014 
.005 
.000 
.008 
6.097 

1 -- 

2 

3 - 

4 - 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10      .    

11 

12 

13 

14           

16 -- 

>  Sum. 
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Table  9,.— Active  duty  force  strength  by  years  of  service 

l.\S  of  June  3U,  19tu.     In  thousands) 


Table    11. — Ut-ierm   reenlistment   rates  for   mixed    and    lolunlary 
^,  forces  by  service 


Years  of  service 

Tot  Ik 

OtTic«rs 

Enlisted 

Q                                                                      

427.7 
488.4 
301.6 
226.3 

99.8 
321.  6 
338.6 
291.0 
131.4 

17.7 

28.4 
34.1 
26.0 
20.1 
12.9 
.54.0 
51.1 
58.4 
4.5,4 
9.4 

399.3 

J                                                            ..     

454.3 

•1 

276.  5 

3                                         

-i^r 

4       

.ito9         -. 

into  14-      --. 

1510  19 - 

•20  to  24 - 

25  and  over 

86.8 
267.7 
287.4 
232  6 

86  0 
S,  1 

Total - 

2,  643.  8 

33.S.  S 

2,  3M.  9 

Table   9. — Effect   of  the    draft    on    voluntary   enlistments — Survey 

responses 

[Classified  by  age  and  education] 


Age  at  entry  and  education 


17  to  19  years  of  age: 

Less  than  high  school... 
High  school  graduate — 
Some  college 


Percent 
of  true 
volun- 
teers 1 


Number  in         Volunt^iry  cnli.stments 
DOU  sample  '         in  fiscal  year.s  1970-75 


Num-  I     Per-       With 
ber     I    cent    ;   draft  ' 


No  draft 


79.3  167,. s 
63.7  I  247  1 
55,9  '       44.0 


Total. 


20  and  over: 

Less  than  high  school. 
High  school  graduate.. 
Some  college. 


68. 


Total. 


All  ages: 

I.ess  than  high  school. 
High  school  graduate.. 
Some  college 


60.2 
42.3 
32.7 


40.  5 


458.9 


20.  2 
61.7 
64.4 


27.7 

40.8 

7  3 


122.2 

188.0 

18.3 


75.8 


3.3 

10.2 
10.6 


328.5 


Num- 
ber < 


96.2 

119.7 

10.2 


Per- 
cent 


36.6 

45.5 

3.9 


226. 1 


146  4 


24.2 


88.2 


8.6 
18.1 
10.2 


36.9 


Total. 


77.4 
59-5 
42.1 


61.9 


31.1 

51.0 
17.9 

31.1 
51.0 
17.9 

130.5 

230.  8 

49.4 

100.0 

100.0 

416.7 

104.8 
137.8 

20,4 


86.0 


Source  of 
commission 

Percent- 
age  of 
true 
volun- 
teers 

Nuralier  in  DOD 
sample 

.\ctual 
average 
1960-64 

Aceessions  with  no 
draft  1970-75 

Number 

Percent 

Number     Percent 

.\cademy 

IKS 

KOTC 

liirect  appointment. 
Other' 

89.1 
48.6 
,54.6 
42.  2 
80.3 

583 
2,133 
2,704 

862 
1,320 

7,6 
27.8 
36  1 
11.3 
17.2 

2,776 
7,779 
13,769 
6,359 
6,068 

3,000 
6,300 
10.500 
3,800 
6,100 

10  5 
18.5 
36  6 
13  2 
21  3 

Total  DOn..-- 

58.7 

7,662 

100.0     1       36,751 

■28,7110  j           100.0 

100.0 


1  Based  on  responses  of  regular  enlisted  men  in  their  1st  term  of  service  to  the  ques- 
tion "If  there  had  been  no  draft  and  if  you  had  no  military  obligation,  do  you  thmk 
you  would  have  volunteered  for  active  military  service?"  Entries  denote  the  per- 
centage who  responded,  "Yes,  definitely,"  or,  "Yes,  probably." 

'  Figures  may  differ  from  force  strength  statistics  due  to  elimination  of  nonrespond- 
ents  and  sarapUng  variability;  ,.   ,     j    ,.  ■         .         j 

»  Estimates  of  voluntary  enlistments  In  fiscal  years  1970-75  U  the  draft  Is  continued. 

<  Obtained  by  multiplying  cols.  1  and  4.  Assumes  that  the  draft  Is  ehmmated,  but 
pay  and  recruitment  Incentives  are  unchanged. 

Table  10. — Effect  of  the  draft  on  officer  accessions — Survey 

responses  ' 

[Classified  by  source  of  commission] 


Regular  enlisted  men: 

.\rmy 

Navy 

M.irine  Corps 

.\.ir  Force 

1)1)1) 

.Vrmy  inductees 


Total  DOD- 


Percentage 

of  true 
voluiitt:«rs 


Actual 

reenlistment 

rate 

average 

fiscal  vear 

1987-64 


Voluntiiry 

reenlistment 
rate  P.^'- 


56.8 

■22.06 

33.0 

67.4 

22.14 

29.1 

69.fi 

IS.* 

■22.9 

57.1 

34.  64 

54.9 

62.0 

■25.  ,58 

36.6 

0 

7.67 

■211-26 

1  Figures  are -weighted  averages  of  adjusted  1st  term  reenlistment  rates  weighted  by 
the  nuiuU-r  eligible  for  reenlistment.  Tlie  adjusted  reenlistment  rate  applies  to  a 
coliort  and  taiies  account  of  early  discharges  for  reenlistment. 

2  The  voluntary  enlistment  rate  is  defined  as, 

where  Fd^lfil  percent,  the  reenhstinent  rate  of  draftees. 


Table   12, — Annual  incomes  of  inU^tal  men 

[For  pay  scales  of  fiscal  year  ISXjiJ 


1 

Total  in- 
come, DOD 

.\rniy 

1 

Base  pay  as 
percent  of 

service 

Total  income 

Taxable  in- 
come 

Base  pay 

total  income 

1 

$1,830 
2. 143 
2.991 
3,344 
4. 130 
4.  4«-.2 

4.  M9 
4.741 

5,  235 
5.  926 
6.387 

$1,900 
2.304 

3.  ^247 
3.711 

4.  248 
4.  40.'. 

4,  59*. 
4.797 

5.  377 
6.043 
6,414 

$i,a58 

1,359 
■2,199 
2,  392 

2.  691 
2.  7y2 

2.  937 
3.037 
3,409 

3.  918 
4.245 

$1,055 

1,382 
2,002 
■2,433 

2,  575 

■2.725 
2.858 
3.003 
3,280 
3,885 

5.5.5 
60.0 

3 - 

61.7 

4              - 

65.6 

,5                 

6a  6 

61.0 

62.2 

8        -    

62.6 

9  to  12- 

13  to  16 

61.0 
64.3 

17  to  20-  - .    - 

'  .Not  available. 


Table    13.- 


-Esiimated    military    service    participation    in    an    all- 
volunteer  force 

[Hypothetical  for  an  age  class  bom  In  1946-48] 


I  Confer  notes  to  table  9.  „  «  . 

'Includes  officer  accessions  from  enlisted  ranks  and  from  noncollege  programs  lor 

aviation  cadet  training. 


Years  of  school  completed 

Total 

Oto  11 

12        13  to  16]  16  plus 

1,  Total,  male  population 

2.  Less  rejections 

1,880.0 
662.1 

733.2 
306.2 

620  4 
153.4 

224.4 
49  2 

282  0 
54.3 

3.  Qualified  male  population 

1.317.9 

428.0 

4«7.0 

195  2 

227  7 

Volunteered  for  active  military  service  as: 

333-5 
28.7 

139  5 

I6S.4 

23.4 

8.7 

L2 

5.  Utficer - 

20.0 

6.              Total-  -     - -- 

362.2 

139.6 

169.4 

32  1 

21.2 

Accessions  with  no  draft  as: 

7.  Percent  of  total  population 

8.  Percent  of  qiialified  population 

-Accessions  under  continued  draft  as: 

9.  Percent  of  total  population.  

10.  Percent  of  qualified  population 

19.3 

27  5 

27  0 
38.5 

19  0 

32  6 

21  3 
36.4 

27.3 
36  3 

40.8 
54.2 

13  1 

16.4 

22  8 
28.6 

7.5 
9  3 

15.2 
18.9 

11               Ratio  8  to  10     -- 

0.71 

0  89         C  67  :       0  58           0.  49 
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Table   \4.— Active  duly  force  strength  by  years  of  service 
lllypothetical  voluntary  force.    In  thousands] 


Table    16.— Median   incomes   of  civilian   male  labor  force,   1964 


Years  of  service 


0 - - -yv. 

i 

II)  to  14 - 

15  to  19 - 

•20  to  24 - 

■25  iind  over - 

Tot^l - 


Total 


355.3 
327.  f, 
299.2 
204.  4 
U«.  0 
455.6 
343.3 
304.6 
165.2 
86.9 


2.  650.  0 


Officers 


34.  S 
33.6 
32.1 
20.2 
16.0 
65.4 
51.5 
44.1 
2S.  1 
14.5 


340.  0 


Enlisted 


Aft 


320.8 
293.9 
267.  1 
184.  2 

92.0 
390.  2 
2!»1.8 
2i;0.  5 
137.1 

72.4 


17  to  19 

20  to  21  ' 

2-2  to  24' 

25  to29» 

30  10  34 

3S  to  44 

45  to  54. 

55  and  over - 


Years  of  education  completed 


0to8         9  to  11 


2,010 

2,926 

2.391 

3.314 

3.160 

4. 0-26 

3,673 

4.5(« 

4,296 

5.339 

4,710 

5. 8«) 

4,717 

5.  rm 

4.229 

4,944 

12 


3.196 
3. 924 

4.  7S9 

5.  3f>6 
6.167 
fi,  5.'S 

6.  549 
6,135 


13  10  15        16  plus 


3,147 

4.668 
5.  ItW 
5,  5112 
6.910 
7.3,S9 
7,  8.'.5 
6,642 


5,2H0 
0.  :13 
S,  353 
9.  H.« 
111.  S46 
9,883 


2, 310.  0 


I  Incomes  for  males  21  vears  of  ape  aii>l  uml-r  cstiiiwto.l  from  DOO  survey  otciviliAn 
nonveterans,  16  to  21  veiirs  of  a^■e.  .\<ljiisted  for  iincniployniiTt. 
J  Incomes  interpolate.!  from  .lata  for  iives  "JO  to  21"  and  "-'•'  'o  ■--;■ 
»  Median  total  mcomes  taken  from  Statistical  ALsiract  of  the  I  iiitoil  states,  \m. 
tal>lel57  p  115  Ki'.:ures  were  adjusted  for  unemployment  rate?  of  2.8  ficrceiil  lor  iii  des 
25  and  uMer  and  with  more  than  »  years  of  education,  and  4.7  percent  unemployment 
for  males  with  less  than  8  years  of  education. 

Table  17.— Projected  accessions  to  enlisted  ranks  under  a  continued 

draft,  fiscal  year  1970-75 

(By  age  at  entry,  education,  and  draft  motivation] 


Years  of  school  completed 


Table  \'K—A(live  duty  force  strength  by  aye  and  education 
[Hypothetical  all-volunteer  force] 


Age 


Total  DUD: 

17  to  19 

20  to  21 

22  to  24 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  .54 

85  and  over — 


All  ages. 


Years  of  school  completed 


OtoS 


2.5.7 
30.3 
28.8 
22.6 
17,  1 
20.7 
3.1 


143.3 


9  to  11 


145.1 
170.8 
133.9 
127.3 
100.5 
124.1 
19.1 


12 


212.1 
248.6 
194.0 
188.  7 
147.5 
182.  7 
28.8 
0 


820.8 


1,202.4 


13  to  15 


18.0 

26.5 
31  8 
41  0 
29.7 
39.6 
8.6 


195.  2 


16  and 
over 


4.8 
41  1 
84.6 
52  5 
74  5 
30.2 
.7 


288.3 


Total 


4(10.9 
4.H1.0 
424  6 
4<;4.  2 
347.  3 
386.  9 
89.7 


2, 6.50.  0 


Voluntary  enlistments  under  a 
contiiuied  draft; 

17  to  19  years 

20  years  and  older 

All  apes 

Reluctant  volunteers: 

17  to  19  years. 

20  years  and  older.. 

All  ages 

Inductions 

Reluctant  military  service  par- 
ticipants: 

17  to  19  years 

20  years  and  older 

All  ages - 


Total 


338.5 
416,7 

102.4 
51.3 

153.7 
55.3 


102.  4 
106.6 
209.0 


0to8 


15.0 

1.4 

16.4 

3.0 

.4 

3.4 

4,3 


3.0 
4,7 

7.7 


9  to  11 


107.2 

12.9 

120,1 

23.0 

5.3 

28.3 

15.2 


23.0 
20.5 
43.5 


12 


188.0 

42.8 

230.8 

68.3 
24.7 
9,1.0 
21.9 


68.  3 

46.6 

114.9 


13  to  15 


18.3 
25.8 
44.1 

8.1 

17.8 
25.9 
111.5 


8.1 
28.3 
36.4 


16 
and 

over 


0 

5,3 

5.S 


0 

fi.5 
6.5 


Source:  Derived  from  table  9. 


Why  Not  a  Volttntary  Army? 
(By  Milton  Friedman.  University  of  Chicago) 
Manning  our  military  forces  currently  re- 
quires the  services  of  only  a  minority  of 
young  men.  At  most,  something  like  one- 
third  will  have  seen  military  service  by  the 
time  they  reach  age  26.  This  percentage  is 
scheduled  to  decline  still  further  as  the 
youngsters  born  In  the  postwar  baby  boom 
come  of  age.  Hence,  some  method  of  "selec- 
tive service"— of  deciding  which  young  man 
should  serve  and  which  two  or  three  should 
nat— Is  Inevitable.  However,  the  present 
method  Is  Inequitable,  wasteful,  and  Incon- 
sistent with  a  free  society. 

On  this  point  there  Is  wide  agreement. 
Even  most  supporters  of  a  draft  like  the 
present  one  regard  It  as  at  best  a  necessary 
evil.  And  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
political  spectrum  have  urged  that  conscrip- 
tion be  abolished— Including  John  K.  Gal- 
bralth  and  Barry  Goldwater;  the  New  I^t 
and  the  Republican  Rlpon  Society. 

The  disadvantages  of  our  present  system 
of  compulsion  and  the  advantages  of  a  vol- 
untary army  are  so  widely  recognized  that 
we  can  deal  with  them  very  briefly  (section 
1 1 .  The  more  puzzling  question  Is  why  we 
have  continued  to  use  compulsion.  The  an- 
swer la  partly  Inertia — a  carryover  from  a 
total  war  situation  when  the  case  for  a  vol- 
untary army  is  far  weaker  (section  2).  But 
even  more,  the  answer  Is  the  tyranny  of  the 
status  quo.  The  natural  tendency  of  an  ad- 
ministrator of  a  large,  complex,  and  ongoing 
activity  Is  to  regard  the  present  method  of 
administering  It  as  the  only  feasible  way  to 
do  so  and  to  object  strenuously  that  any 
proposed  alternative  Is  visionary  and  un- 
feasible— even  though  the  same  man,  once 
the  change  U  made  and  It  becomes  the  exist- 


ing method,  will  argue  just  as  strenuously 
that  it  Is  the  only  feasible  method. 

This  bureaucratic  stand-pattlsm  has  been 
reinforced  by  a  confusion  between  the  ap- 
parent and  the  real  cost  of  manning  the 
armed  forces  by  compulsion.  The  confusion 
has  made  It  appear  that  a  voluntary  army 
would  be  much  more  expensive  to  the  coun- 
try and  hence  might  not  be  feasible  for  fiscal 
reasons.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  a  voluntary 
army,  properly  calculated,  would  almost  sure- 
ly be  less  than  of  a  conscripted  army  (section 
3a).  It  Is  entirely  feasible  to  maintain 
present  levels  of  military  power  on  a  strictly 
voluntary  basis. 

The  other  disadvantages  that  have  been 
attributed  to  a  voluntary  army  are  that  It 
might  be  racially  unbalanced  (section  3b), 
would  not  provide  sufficient  flexibility  In  size 
of  forces  (section  3c) ,  and  would  enhance  the 
political  danger  of  undue  military  Influence 
(section  3d ) .  While  the  problems  referred  to 
are  real,  the  first  and  third  are  In  no  way 
connected  with  the  use  of  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory means  to  recruit  enlisted  men  and 
do  not  constitute  valid  arguments  against 
abolishing  the  draft.  The  second  has  more 
merit  but  devices  exist  to  provide  moderate 
flexibility  under  a  voluntary  as  under  a  com- 
pulsory system. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  move  to 
volunteer  forces  gradually — by  making  con- 
ditions of  service  more  and  more  attractive 
until  the  whip  of  compulsion  fades  away 
(section  4).  This.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  di- 
rection In  which  we  should  move,  and  the 
scKmer  the  t>etter. 

1.   THE  DISADVANTAGES   OF  COMPULSION    AND   AD- 
VANTAGES   OF    A    VOLUNTARY    ARMY 

(ai  Military  effectiveness — A  volunteer 
army  would  be  manned  by  people  who  had 


chosen  a  military  career  rather  than  at  least 
partly  by  reluctant  conscripts  anxious  only 
to  serve  out  their  term.  Aside  from  the  effect 
on  fighting  spirit,  this  would  produce  a  lower 
turnover  In  the  armed  services,  saving 
precious  man-hours  that  are  now  wasted  in 
training  or  being  trained.  It  would  permit 
also  Intensive  training  and  a  higher  average 
level  of  skill  of  the  men  In  the  service.  And 
It  would  encourage  the  use  of  more  and  better 
equipment.  A  smaller,  but  more  highly 
skilled,  technically  competent,  and  better 
armed  force  could  provide  the  same  or  greater 
military  strength. 

(b)  Indii-idual  freedom. — A  voluntary 
army  would  preserve  the  fre€dom  of  In- 
dividuals to  serve  or  not  to  serve.  Or,  put 
the  other  way.  It  would  avoid  the  arbitrary 
power  that  now  resides  in  draft  boards  to 
decide  how  a  young  man  shall  spend  several 
of  the  most  Important  years  of  his  life — let 
alone  whether  his  life  shall  be  risked  In  war- 
fare. An  Incidental  advantage  would  be  to 
raise  the  level  and  tone  of  political  discussion. 

A  voluntary  army  would  enhance  also  the 
freedom  of  those  who  now  do  not  serve. 
Being  conscripted  has  been  tised  as  a  weap- 
on— or  thought  by  young  men  to  be  so  used — 
to  dlscotirage  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  protest.  The  freedom  of  young  men  to 
emigrate  or  to  travel  abroad  has  been  limited 
by  the  need  to  get  the  permission  of  a  draft 
board  if  the  young  man  Is  not  to  put  himself 
In  the  position  of  Inadvertently  being  a  law- 
breaker. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  the  effect  on 
freedom  of  a  voluntary  army  Is  that  It  would 
completely  eliminate  the  tormenting  and  In- 
soluble problem  now  posed  by  the  conscien- 
tious objector — real  or  pretended. 

(c)  Arbitrary  discrimination. — A  by-prod- 
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uct  of  freedom  to  serve  would  be  avoidance 
of  the  present  arbitrary  discrimination  among 
different  groups.  A  large  fraction  of  the  poor 
are  rejected  on  physical  or  mental  grounds. 
The  relatively  well-to-do  are  In  an  especially 
good  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  poesl- 
blUties  of  deferment  offered  by  continuing 
their  schooling.  Hence  the  draft  bears  dis- 
proportionately on  the  upper  lower  classes 
and  the  lower  middle  classes.  The  fraction 
of  high-school  graduates  who  serve  Is  vastly 
higher  than  of  either  those  who  have  gone 
to  college  or  those  who  dropped  out  before 
finishing  high  school. 

(d)  Removal  of  uncertainty  for  individuals 
suhject  to  draft. — A  voluntary  army  would 
permit  young  men,  both  those  who  serve  and 
those  who  do  not,  to  plan  their  schooling, 
their  careers,  their  marriages,  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  accordance  with  their  own  long  run 
Interests.  As  It  Is,  the  uncertainty  about  the 
draft  affects  every  decision  they  make  and 
often  leads  them  to  behave  differently  than 
they  otherwise  would  In  the  correct  or  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  will  thereby  reduce  the 
chance  of  being  drafted.  This  disadvantage 
could  be  avoided  under  a  compulsory  system 
by,  for  example,  a  universal  lottery  that  at 
age  16,  say,  assigned  youngsters  categories 
such  as:  certain  to  be  called,  likely  to  be 
called,  possibly  will  be  called,  unlikely  to  be 
called,  certain  not  be  called.  The  size  of  each 
category  would  be  determined  by  estlmiates  of 
future  military  needs. 

(e)  Effect  on  rest  of  community. — Substi- 
tution of  a  voluntary  army  (or  of  a  lottery) 
for  the  present  draft  would  permit  colleges 
and  universities  to  pursue  their  proper  edu- 
cational function,  freed  alike  from  the  In- 
cubus of  young  men — probably  nimibering 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands — who  would 
prefer  to  be  at  work  rather  than  in  school 
but  who  now  continue  their  schooling  In 
the  hope  of  avoiding  the  draft  and  from 
controversy  about  issues  strictly  Irrelevant 
to  their  educational  fimctlon.  We  certainly 
need  controversy  in  the  universities — but 
about  Intellectual  and  educational  Issues, 
not  whether  to  rank  or  not  to  rank. 

Similarly,  the  community  at  large  would 
benefit  from  the  reduction  of  unwise  earlier 
marriages  contracted  at  least  partly  under 
the  whip  of  the  draft  and  from  the  probable 
associated  reduction  In  the  birth  rate.  In- 
dustry and  government  would  benefit  from 
being  able  to  hire  young  men  on  their  merits, 
not  their  deferments. 

(f)  Defects  unavoidable  under  compul- 
sion.— So  long  as  compulsion  is  retained. 
Inequity,  waste,  and  Interference  with  free- 
dom are  Inevitable.  A  lottery  would  only 
make  the  arbitrary  element  In  the  present 
system  overt.  Universal  national  service 
would  only  compound  the  evil— regimenting 
all  young  men,  and  perhaps  women,  to  cam- 
ouflage the  regimentation  of  some. 

2.    THE    SITUATION    IN    TIME    OF    MAJOR  WAR 

If  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  young  men 
of  the  relevant  age  groups  are  required— 
or  will  be  used  whether  required  or  not — 
In  the  military  services,  the  advantages  of  a 
voluntary  army  become  very  small.  It  would 
still  be  technically  possible  to  have  a  volun- 
tary army,  and  there  would  still  be  some  ad- 
vantages, since  It  Is  doubtful  that  literally 
100  percent  of  the  potential  candidates  will 
In  fact  be  drawn  Into  the  army.  But  If 
nearly  everyone  who  is  physically  capable 
win  serve  anyway,  there  Is  little  room  for 
free  choice,  the  avoidance  of  uncertainty, 
and  so  on.  And  to  rely  on  volunteers  un- 
der such  conditions  would  then  require  very 
high  pay  In  the  armed  services,  and  very 
high  burdens  on  those  who  do  not  serve. 
In  order  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  Into 
the  armed  forces.  This  would  involve  seri- 
ous political  and  administrative  problems. 
To  put  It  differently,  and  in  terms  that  will 
become  fully  clear  to  non-economists  only 
later.  It  might  turn  out  that  the  Implicit  tax 
of  forced  service  is  less  bad  than  the  alterna- 


tive taxes  that  would  have  to  be  used  to  fi- 
nance a  voluntary  army. 

Hence  for  a  major  war,  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  compulsory  service.  And  In- 
deed, compulsory  service  has  been  introduced 
In  the  United  States  only  under  such  condi- 
tions—in the  Civil  War,  World  War  I,  and 
World  War  II.  It  Is  hardly  conceivable  that 
It  would  have  been  Introduced  afresh  In, 
say,  1950,  U  a  system  of  compulsory  service 
had  not  so  recently  been  In  full  swing.  As 
It  was,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  when  military 
needs  for  manpower  rose  was  to  reactivate 
the  recent  wartime  technique. 

3.     POSSIBLE     DISADV.^NTACES     OF     A     VOLUNTARY 
ARMY 

(a)  Is  a  voluntary  army  feasible? — Under 
present  conditions,  the  number  of  persons 
who  volunteer  for  armed  service  is  inade- 
quate to  man  the  armed  forces,  and  even  so, 
many  who  volunteer  do  so  only  because  they 
anticipate  being  drafted.  The  number  of 
"true"  volunteers  is  clearly  much  too  small 
to  man  armed  forces  of  our  present  size. 
This  undoubted  fact  is  repeatedly  cited  as 
evidence  that  a  voluntary  army  is  unfeasible. 
It  is  evidence  of  no  such  thing.  It  is  evi- 
dence rather  that  we  are  now  grossly  under- 
paying our  armed  forces.  The  starting  pay 
for  young  men  who  enter  the  armed  forces 
is  now  about  $45  a  week— Including  not  only 
cash  pay  and  allotments  but  also  the  value 
of  clothing,  food,  housing,  and  other  items 
furnished  In  kind.  When  the  bulk  of  young 
men  can  command  at  least  twice  this  sum 
In  civilian  Jobs,  it  Is  little  wonder  that  vol- 
unteers are  so  few.  Indeed,  it  Is  somewhat 
surprising  that  there  are  as  many  as  there 
are— testimony  to  the  drives  other  than 
pecuniary  reward  that  lead  some  young  men 
to  choose  military  service  either  as  a  career 
or  for  a  few  years. 

To  man  our  armed  forces  with  volunteers 
would  require  making  conditions  of  service 
more  attractive— not  only  higher  pay  but 
also  better  housing  facilities  and  Improved 
amenities  in  other  respects.  It  will  be  re- 
plied that  money  Is  not  the  only  factor  young 
men  consider  In  choosing  their  careers.  That 
Is  certainly  true — and  equally  certainly  ir- 
relevant. Adequate  pay  alone  may  not  at- 
tract, but  inadequate  pay  can  certainly  deter. 
Military  service  has  many  non-monetary 
attractions  to  young  men— the  chance  to 
serve  one's  country,  adventure,  travel  oppor- 
tunities for  training,  and  so  on.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary  army 
Is  that  the  military  would  have  to  Improve 
their  personnel  policies  and  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  enUsted 
men.  Thev  now  need  pay  little  attention  to 
them,  since  they  can  fill  their  ranks  with 
conscripts  serving  under  compulsion.  In- 
deed, It  is  a  tribute  to  their  humanltarian- 
Ism — and  the  effectiveness  of  Indirect  pres- 
sures via  the  political  process— that  service 
in  the  armed  forces  is  not  made  even  less  at- 
tractive than  it  now  Is. 

The  personnel  policies  of  the  armed  forces 
have  been  repeatedly  criticized— and,  with 
no  spur,  repeatedly  left  unreformed.  Imagi- 
native policies  designed  to  make  the  armed 
forces  attractive  to  the  kind  of  men  the 
armed  services  would  like  to  have— plus  the 
elimination  of  compulsion  which  now  makes 
military  service  synonomous  with  enforced 
incarceration — could  change  drastically  the 
■whole  Image  that  the  armed  services  present 
to  young  men.  The  air  force,  because  It  has 
relied  so  heavily  on  "real"  volunteers,  per- 
haps comes  closest  to  demonstrating  what 
could  be  done. 

The  question  how  much  more  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  attract  sufficient  volunteers 
has  been  studied  Intensively  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study  of  military  recruit- 
ment. Based  on  a  variety  of» evidence  col- 
lected in  that  study.  Walter  Ol  estimates  In 
his  paper  that  a  starting  pay  (again  Includ- 
ing pay  In  kind  as  well  as  in  cash)  of  some- 
thing like  $4,000  to  $5,500  a  year— about  $80 


to  $100  a  week— would  suffice.  This  is  surely 
not  an  unreasonable  sum.  Ol  estimates  that 
the  total  extra  payroll  costs  (after  allow- 
ing for  the  savings  in  turnover  and  men  em- 
ployed In  training)  would  be  around  $3  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  a  year  for  armed  forces 
equivalent  to  2.7  million  men  under  present 
methods  of  recruitment  and  not  more  than 
$8  billion  a  vear  for  armed  forces  equivalent 
to  the  present  higher  number  of  men  { around 
3  1  or  3.2  million  men  i .  B.^sed  on  the  same 
evidence,  the  Defense  Department  has  come 
up  with  estimates  as  high  as  $17.5  billion. 
Even  the  highest  of  these  estimates  is  not 
In  any  wav  unfeasible  in  the  context  of  total 
federal  government  expenditures  of  more 
tlian  $175  billion  a  ye.tr. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  figure,  it  Is 
a  highly  misleading  indication  of  the  cost 
Incurred  in  shifting  from  compulsion  to  a 
voluntary  armv.  There  are  net  advantages, 
not  disadvantages.  In  offering  volunteers 
conditions  sufficiently  attractive  to  recruit 
the  nvimber  of  young  men  required. 

This  is  clearly  true  on  the  level  of  indi- 
vidual equity:  the  soldier  no  less  than  the 
rest  of  us  Is  worth  his  hire.  How  can  we 
Justify  paving  him  less  than  the  amount 
for  which  he  is  willing  to  serve?  How  can  we 
Justify,  that  Is,  involuntary  servitude  except 
in  times  of  the  greatest  national  emergency? 
One  of  the  great  gains  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  was  the  elimination  of  the  power 
of  the  noble  or  the  sovereign  to  exact  com- 
pulsory servitude. 

On  a  more  mundane  budgetary  level,  the 
argument  that  a  voluntary  army  would  cost 
more    slmplv    Involves    a    confusion    of    ap- 
parent with  real  cost.    By  this  argument,  the 
construction    of    the    Great    Pyramid    with 
slave  labor   was   a   cheap   project.     The   real 
cost    of    conscripting    a   soldier   who    would 
not  voluntarily  serve  on  present  terms  Is  not 
his  pay  and  the  cost  of  his  keep.     It  Is  the 
amount   for  which  he  would   be  willing  to 
serve.     He    Is    paving    the    difference.      This 
is  the  extra  cost  to  him  that  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  borne  by  the  rest  of  us.     Com- 
pare,  for  example,   the  cost   to   a  star  pro- 
fessional  football    player   and   to   an    unem- 
ployed worker.     Both   might  have  the  same 
attitudes  toward  the  army  and  like — or  dis- 
like—a  mUlUry  career  equally.    But  because 
the  one  has  so  much  better  alternatives  than 
the  other,  it  would  take  a  much  higher  sum 
to  attract  him.     When  he  is  forced  to  serve, 
we  are  In  effect  Imposing  on  him  a  tax  In 
kind  equal  in  value  to  the  difference  between 
what  it  would  take  to  attract  him  and  the 
military  pay  he  actually  receives.     This  im- 
plicit tax  in  kind  should  be  added  to  the  ex- 
plicit taxes  Imposed  on  the  rest  of  us  to  get 
the  real  cost  of  our  armed  forces. 

If  this  Is  done.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
abandoning  the  draft  would  almost  surely 
reduce  the  real  cost — because  the  armed 
forces  would  then  be  manned  by  men  for 
whom  soldiering  was  the  best  available  ca- 
reer, and  hence  who  would  require  the  lowest 
sums  of  money  to  Induce  them  to  serve. 
Abandoning  the  draft  might  raise  the  ap- 
parent money  cost  to  the  government  but 
only  because  it  would  substitute  taxes  In 
money  for  taxes  In  kind. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  Important  offsets 
even  to  the  Increase  In  apparent  money  cost. 
In  addition  to  the  lower  turnover,  already 
taken  Into  account  In  the  estimates  cit«d. 
the  higher  average  level  of  skill  would  per- 
mit further  reductions  In  the  size  of  the 
army,  saving  monetary  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. Because  manpower  Is  cheap  to  the 
military,  they  now  tend  to  waste  it,  using 
enlisted  men  for  tasks  that  could  be  per- 
formed by  civilians  or  machines,  or  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Moreover,  better  pay  at  the 
time  to  volunteers  might  lessen  the  political 
appeal  of  veteran's  benefits  that  we  now 
grant  after  the  event.  These  now  cost  us 
over  $6  billion  a  year  or  one-third  as  much 
as  current  annual  payroll  costs  for  the  active 
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armed  forces — and  they  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  rise  under  present  conditions. 

There  are  still  other  offsets.  CX>lleges  and 
universities  would  be  saved  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing, seating,  and  entertaining  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men.  Total  output  of 
the  community  would  be  higher  both  be- 
cause these  men  would  be  at  work  and  be- 
cavise  the  young  men  who  now  go  to  work 
could  be  used  more  effectively.  They  could 
be  offered  and  could  accept  Jobs  requiring 
considerable  Walnlng  Instead  of  having  to 
Uke  stop-gap  Jobs  while  awaiting  a  possible 
call  to  service.  Perhape  there  are  some  ef- 
fects in  the  opposite  direction,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  apparent  mone- 
tary cost,  the  real  cost  of  a  voluntary  army 
would  almost  surely  be  less  than  of  the  pres- 
ent system  and  It  is  not  even  clear  that  the 
apparent  monetary  cost  would  be  higher — 
if  it  Is  correctly  measured  for  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  In  any  event,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  wholly  voluntary  armed 
forces  of  roughly  the  present  size  are  en- 
tirely feasible  on  economic  and  fiscal 
grounds. 

(b)  Would  a  voluntary  army  be  racially 
unbalanced? — It  has  been  argued  that  a 
nillltary  career  would  be  so  much  more  at- 
tractive to  the  poor  than  to  the  well-to-do 
that  volunteer  armed  services  would  be 
staffed  disproportionately  by  the  poor. 
Since  Negroes  constitute  a  high  proportion  of 
the  poor.  It  Is  further  argued  that  volunteer 
armed  forces  would  be  largely  Negro. 

There  Is  first  a  question  of  fact.  ThU 
tendency  Is  present  today  In  exaggerated 
form — the  present  levels  of  pay  are  compara- 
tively more  attractive  to  Negroes  than  the 
higher  levels  of  pay  In  voluntary  armed 
forces  would  be.  Yet  the  fraction  of  per- 
sons In  the  armed  forces  who  are  Negro  Is 
roughly  the  saxae  as  In  the  population  at 
large.  It  has  been  estimated  that  even  If 
every  qualified  Negro  who  does  not  now 
serve  were  to  serve,  whites  would  still  consti- 
tute a  substantial  majority  of  the  armed 
forces.  And  this  Is  a  wholly  unrealistic  pos- 
sibility. The  military  services  require  a  wide 
variety  of  slillls  and  offer  varied  opportuni- 
ties. They  have  always  appealed  to  people 
of  varied  classes  and  backgrounds  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Particularly  IX  pay 
and  amenities  were  made  more  attractive, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  exjject  that  they 
would  draw  from  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  part,  this  argument  Involves  Invalid 
extrapolation  from  the  present  conscripted 
army  to  a  voluntary  army.  Because  we 
conscript,  we  {»y  salaries  that  are  attractive 
only  to  the  disadvantaged  among  us. 

Beyond  this  question  of  fact,  there  is  the 
more  basic  question  of  principle.  Clearly, 
it  Is  a  good  thing  not  a  bad  thing  to  offer 
better  alternatives  to  the  currently  disad- 
vantaged. The  argument  to  the  contrary 
reets  on  a  political  Judgment:  that  a  high 
ratio  of  Negroes  in  the  armed  services  would 
exacerbate  racial  tensions  at  home  and  pro- 
vide In  the  form  of  ex-soldlers  a  militarily 
trained  group  to  foment  violence.  Perhaps 
there  Is  something  to  this.  My  own  Inclina- 
tion Is  to  regard  It  as  the  reddest  of  red 
herrings.  Our  government  should  discrimi- 
nate neither  In  the  civil  nor  in  the  military 
services.  We  must  handle  our  domestic 
problems  as  best  we  can  and  not  use  them 
as  an  excuse  for  denying  I^egroes  opportuni- 
ties in  the  military  service. 

(C)  Would  a  voluntary  army  have  sufficient 
flexibility^ — One  of  the  advantages  cited  for 
conscription  is  that  It  permits  great  fle.xibUlty 
in  the  size  of  the  armed  services.  Let  mili- 
tary needs  suddenly  increa.-e,  and  draft  calls 
can  be  rapidly  stepped  up.  and  conversely. 

This  Is  a  real  advantage — but  can  easily 
be  overvalued.  Emergencies  must  be  met 
with  forces  In  being,  however  they  are  re- 
cruited.    Many  months  now  elapse  between 


an  Increase  In  draft  calls,  and  the  availability 
of  additional  trained  men. 

The  Icey  question  Us  how  much  flexibility  is 
required.  Recruitment  by  voluntary  means 
could  provide  considerable  flexibility — at  a 
cost  The  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  moke  pay 
and  conditions  of  service  more  attractive 
than  Is  required  to  recruit  the  number  of 
men  that  it  is  anticipated  will  be  needed. 
There  would  then  be  an  excess  of  volun- 
teers--queues.  If  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired increased,  the  queues  could  be  short- 
ened and  conversely. 

The  change  in  scale  Involved  in  a  shift 
from  conditions  like  the  present  to  a  total  war 
Is  a  very  different  matter.  If  the  military 
Judgment  is  that,  in  such  a  contingency, 
there  would  be  time  and  reason  to  expand  the 
armed  force.s  many^ld.  either  universal 
training,  to  provide  a  trained  reserve  force, 
or  stand-by  provisions  for  conscription  could 
be  Jusllfled.  Both  are  very  different  from 
the  use  of  conscription  to  man  the  sti^hd- 
Ing  army  in  time  of  peace  dj  brush-fire  wars 
or  wars  like  that  In  Viet  Nam  which  re- 
quire recruiting  only  a  minority  of  young 
men. 

The  flexibility  provided  by  conscription  has 
another  side.  It  means  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  administration  and  the  military 
services  can  proceed  fairly  arbitrarily  In  com- 
mitting U.S.  forces.  The  voluntary  method 
provides  a  continuing  referendum  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  popularity  or  unpopular- 
ity of  the  activities  for  which  the  armed 
forces  are  used  will  clearly  affect  the  ease  of 
recruiting  men.  This  Is  a  consideration  that 
win  be  regarded  by  some  as  an  advantage  of 
conscription,  by  others,  including  myself,  as  a 
disadvantage. 

(d)  Is  a  "professional  army"  a  political 
danger? —There  is  little  question  that  large 
armed  forces  plus  the  Industrial  complex 
required  to  support  them  constitute  an  ever- 
present  threat  to  political  freedom  Our  free 
Institutions  would  certainly  be  safer  If  the 
conditions  of  the  world  fjermitted  us  to 
maintain  far  smaller  armed  forces. 

This  valid  fear  has  been  converted  Into  an 
Invalid  argument  against  voluntary  armed 
forces.  They  would  constitute  a  professional 
army.  It  is  said,  that  would  lack  contact  with 
the  populace  and  become  an  Independent 
political  force,  whereas  a  conscripted  army 
remains  basically  a  citizen  army.  The  fal- 
lacy In  this  argument  Is  that  the  danger 
comes  primarily  from  the  officers,  who  are 
now  and  always  have  been  a  professional 
corps  of  volunteers.  A  few  examples  from 
history  will  show  that  the  danger  to  politi- 
cal stability  is  largely  unrelated  to  the 
method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men. 

Nafjoleon  and  Franco  both  rose  to  power 
at  the  head  of  conscripts.  The  recent  mili- 
tary takeover  in  Argentina  was  by  armed 
forces  recruiting  enlisted  men  by  conscrip- 
tion. Britain  and  the  US.  have  maintained 
freedom  while  relying  primarily  on  volun- 
teers; Switzerland  and  Sweden,  while  using 
conscription.  It  Is  hard  to  find  any  rela- 
tion historically  between  the  method  of  re- 
cruiting enlisted  men  and  the  political 
threat  from  the  armed  forces. 

However  we  recruit  enlisted  men.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  adopt  practices  that  will 
guard  against  the  political  danger  of  creat- 
ing a  military  corps  with  loyalties  of  Its  own 
and  out  of  contact  with  the  broader  body 
politic.  Fortunately,  we  have  so  far  largely 
avoided  this  danger.  The  broad  basis  of 
recruitment  to  the  military  academies,  by 
geography  as  well  as  social  and  economic 
factors,  the  ROTC  programs  In  the  colleges, 
the  recruitment  of  officers  from  enlisted  men, 
and  similar  measures,  have  all  contributed 
to  this  result. 

For  the  future,  we  need  to  follow  policies 
that  will  foster  lateral  recruitment  Into  the 
officer  corps  from  civilian  activities — rather 
than  primarily  promotion  from  within.  The 
military  services  no  less  than  the  civil  service 


need  and  will  benefit  from  in-and-outers 
For  the  political  gain,  we  should  be  willing 
to  bear  the  higher  financial  costs  Involved  In 
fairly  high  turnover  and  rather  short  aver- 
age terms  of  service  for  officers.  We  should 
follow  personnel  policies  that  will  continue 
to  make  at  least  a  period  of  military  service 
as  an  officer  attractive  to  young  men  from 
many  walks  of  life. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  political 
danger  altogether  But  It  can  be  minimized 
as  readily  with  a  volunteer  as  with  a  con- 
scripted army. 

4.    THE   TRANSITION    TO   A    VOLUNTEER    ARMT 

Given  the  will,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
transition  to  volunteer  armed  forces  cannot 
begin  at  once  and  proceed  gradually  by  a 
process  of  trial  and  error.  We  do  not  need 
precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  levels 
of  pay  and  amenities  that  wil^  be  required. 
We  need  take  no  irreversible  step.  'i 

Out  of  simple  Justice,  we  should  In  any 
event  raise  the  pay  and  Improve  the  living 
conditions  of  enlisted  men.  If  It  were  pro- 
posed explicitly  that  a  special  income  tax  of 
50  per  cent  be  imposed  on  enlisted  men  In 
the  armed  services,  there  would  be  cries  of 
outrage.  Yet  that  is  what  our  present  pay 
scales  plus  conscription  amount  to.  If  we 
started  rectifying  this  injustice,  the  number 
of  "real"  volunteers  would  Increase,  even 
while  conscription  continued.  Experience 
would  show  how  responsive  the  number  of 
volunteers  is  to  the  terms  offered  and  how 
much  these  terms  would  have  to  be  'im- 
proved to  attract  enough  men.  As  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  Increased,  the  lash  of  com- 
pulsion could  fade  away. 

'  TIN*  picture  Is  overdrawn  in  one  impor- 
tant respect.  Unless  It  Is  clear  that  con- 
scription is  definitely  to  be  abolished  In  a 
reasonably  short  time,  the  armed  services 
will  not  have  sufficient  Incentive  to  Improve 
their  recruitment  and  p>ersonel  policies.  They 
win  be  tempted  to  procrastinate,  relying  on 
the  crutch  of  conscription.  The  real  survival 
strength  of  conscription  Is  that  It  eases  the 
life  of  the  top  military  command.  Hence, 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  definite 
termination  date  set  for  conscription. 

S.    CONCLUSION 

The  case  for  abolishing  conscription  and 
recruiting  our  armed  forces  by  voluntary 
methods  seems  to  me  overwhelming.  One  of 
the  greatest  advances  In  human  freedom  was 
the  commutation  of  taxes  In  kind  to  taxes 
In  money.  We  have  reverted  to  a  barbarous 
custom.  It  is  past  time  that  we  regain  our 
heritage. 

PoLTncs  AND  Conscription:   A  Proposal  To 

Replace  the   CteAi-r 

(By  Bruce  K.  Chapman,  adapted  from  a  paper 

of  the  Rlpon  Society) 

Americans  in  the  past  decade  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  Injustices  of  life 
In  the  nation's  poverty  pockets;  an  aware- 
ness made  possible,  it  should  be  noted,  by  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  poverty  as  a  threat- 
ening norm.  The  intelligent  public,  at  least, 
also  has  become  Increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
seriousness  of  secondary  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination which  previously  went  largely 
unnoticed  because  of  the  prevalence  of  more 
gross  forms  of  discrimination. 

But  if,  In  several  areas,  injustices  once 
considered  secondary  and  qualified  have  now 
In  the  national  conscience  assumed  first 
prominence  (and  quite  properly  soi,  the 
fundamental  injustice  of  military  conscrip- 
tion, which  any  previous  generation  of 
Americans  recognized  instantly,  has  now  be- 
come a  moral  issue  compromised,  sidetracked 
and  Interpreted — devastatlngly — as  subtle. 
After  fifteen  years  the  draft  is  at  last  again 
a  public  question,  but  the  focus  upon  It  Is 
woefully  fractured.  Many  supposed  re- 
formers of  the  draft  seek  merely  to  build  a 
greater  conscription  on  top  of  the  one  that 
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serves  the  military,  thereby  exploiting  the 
plight  of  the  draftee  rather  than  ameliorat- 
ing It.  Critics  who  would  never  have  been 
so  naive  as  to  accept  at  face  value  govern- 
ment statistics  on,  say,  the  contribution  of 
public  housing  to  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, or  the  apologetics  of  segregationist  au- 
thorities on  the  happy  state  of  Southern 
Negroes,  quite  readily  accept  the  most  shod- 
dy, hollow  and  self-lncrlmlnatlng  rational- 
izations for  continuation  of  a  draft  pro- 
pounded by  Interested  departments  of  the 
Pentagon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  present  con- 
scription program  has  been  so  little  scruti- 
nized. Although  the  draft  Is  the  only  Insti- 
tution In  society  other  than  prisons  to  ap- 
propriate in  full  the  liberty,  time,  productiv- 
ity and  security  of  an  individual,  many 
persons  have  come  to  view  It  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  life.  Yera  draft,  by  definl- 
l;lon.  Is  antithetic  to  a  free  society.  The  "na- 
tion in  arms"  tradltlonaUy  has  been  a  Na- 
poleonic and  Prussian  Ideal,  while  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States  Impressment  has  al- 
ways been  seen  as  unjustifiable  except  when 
the  security  of  the  state  requires  It.  That 
principle  lay  behind  the  drafts  of  the  Civil 
War,  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  It 
was  understood  In  each  case  that  when  na- 
tional security  could  be  maintained  without 
conscription  the  draft  would  be  terminated. 
Today  we  are  arguing  In  America  whether 
this  deferment  or  that  is  more  "fair"; 
whether  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  con- 
sistent from  board  to  board;  whether  this 
or  that  prominent  Individual  deserves  his 
deferment;  whether  draft-card  burners  and 
other  protesters  should  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished by  the  courts  or  tried  and  drafted  by 
the  Selective  Service,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
what  should  be  apparent  by  now  In  the  de- 
bate over  fairness  In  our  present  draft  sys- 
tem, or  under  the  alternative  drafts  being 
proposed,  Is  that  the  only  truly  fair  system 
of  manpower  recruitment  in  a  nation  that 
has  reached  the  point  of  not  needing  a  draft 
Is  no  draft  at  all.  Today,  as  the  result  of  a 
burgeoning  manpower  supply,  burgeoning 
federal  revenues  and  the  rising  sophistica- 
tion of  military  skill  requirements,  we  have 
reached  that  point. 

THE  draft  AND  POLITICS 
•  •  •  •  * 

Where  the  Congressional  leadership  has 
tended  towards  indifference,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  tended  to  sidetrack  the  issue 
into  closed  studies.  The  first  time  the  call 
for  draft  reform  was  forcefully  brought  be- 
fore the  public  was  In  a  series  of  speeches 
on  the  subject  presented  on  the  House  floor 
by  a  group  of  Republicans  In  early  1964. 
However,  three  days  before  their  scheduled 
presentation,  the  White  House  announced 
a  committee  on  the  draft  reform  to  be  set 
up  within  the  Pentagon  and  which  was  to 
report  within  a  year,  by  spring  of  1965.  This 
move  had  the  effect  of  thwarting  the  draft 
reform  movement  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  for  it  took  that  long  for  critics  to  rea- 
lize that  the  Pentagon  had  no  Intention  of 
releasing  Its  study. 

There  are  now  Indications  that  the  Defense 
Department  study  as  of  May,  1965  had  come 
to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the  draft 
could  be  abolished  and  an  all-volunteer  mod- 
ern military  Instituted.  One  can  only 
specul.ite  on  the  reasons  for  the  suppression 
of  that  report  at  that  time:  the  escalated 
Vlet-Nam  War,  which  didn't  so  much  Indi- 
cate the  need  for  a  draft  as  the  need  to 
appear  before  world  opinion  as  "determined" 
and  "willing  to  sacrifice". 

In  early  1966  criticism  of  the  draft  again 
became  widespread,  with  charges  that 
Negroes  were  bearing  an  unfair  share  of  draft 
quotas  (a  charge  later  effectively  rebutted) 
and  with  largely  the  same  group  of  Repub- 
licans as  had  protested  the  draffs  operations 
In  1964  now  producing  evidence  of  Incon- 
sistent applications  of  policy  from  board  to 


board  and  state  to  «t«te  and  demanding  that 
the  Pentagon  report  be  released  and  a  full 
Congressional  study  undertaken. 

The  Administration  responded  not  by  re- 
leasing the  Pentagon  report,  but  by  Issuing 
what  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R.-Mo.)  appro- 
priately called  "a  report  on  a  report".     The 
22V2  page,  double-spaced,  wide-margined  re- 
lease barely  got  Into  the  draft  problem  and 
raised  far  more  questions  than  it  answered. 
Rejecting  a  volunteer  military,  the  Pentagon 
estimated  Its  cost  at  from  $6  billion  to  $17 
billion  with  no  breakdown  of  those  figures 
to   explain  why   such   large  sums   would   be 
needed.     (Secretary  McNamara  in  1965  esti- 
mated ,^*ie  cost  of  a  volunteer  military  at  $4 
billion  on  one  occasion  and  at  $20  billion  on 
another.)'    Just  how  such  conclusions  were 
reached  was  left  a  mystery.    For  example,  to 
Justify  its  apparenf^ecislon  that  higher  pay 
would  not  have  much  effect  on  enlistments 
the  Pentagon  paper  described  part  (and  just 
a  part)  of  a  survey  of  boys  16-19  which  asked 
whether  "pay  alone"  would  Induce  them  to 
Join  the  military  If  there  were  no  draft.    The 
"surprising"  findings  were  that  "equal  pay 
with  civilian  life  was  coijsldered  the  most 
important  Inducement  by  less  than  4  per- 
cent." ■     But.  of  course,   "pay  alone"  is  not 
the   "most   important   Inducement"    to   per- 
sons planning  almost  any  career,  and  espe- 
cially to   16-19  year  olds,  who  not  only  are 
Idealistic  but  have  no  idea  how  really  low 
military   wages   are   now.     Good   wages   un- 
questionably  are  an   Important  inducement 
to  any  career,  and  previous  surveys  of  public 
opinion  made  by  the  military  cited  low  pay 
as  a  major  reason  for  the  relative  unattrac- 
tiveness  of  the  military  life  In  the  eyes  of 
civilians.      ( It   would   have   been   interesting 
to   see    the    question    of    influences    turned 
around.    A  1962  survey  of  first  term  enlistees 
In    the    Army    revealed    that    63.3    percent 
counted  the  draft  "very  little  or  no"  influ- 
ence  on   their  decision  to  enlist,  while   17  4 
percent  said  it  was  only  of  "some  influence". 
Only  19.3  percent  said  they  were  "very  much 
influenced"  by  the  dftift.)' 

Later  attempts  by  Congressmen  and  other 
critics  to  pry  loose  the  Pentagon  calculations 
were  unsuccessful.  But  before  critics  could 
launch  a  full  attack  on  the  Pentagon's  "re- 
port on  a  report",  the  White  House  once  again 
stymied  reformers  by  announcing  a  blue-rib- 
bon Presidential  "National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service." 

The  Presidential  Commission  is  less  vul- 
nerable to  attack  than  was  the  Pentagon 
study,  but  considering  Its  origins  and  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  same  people  who 
worked  on  the  Pentagon  study  staff  are  work- 
ing as  staff  on  the  Commission  study,  tiiere 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  part  of  its 
motivation  Is  similarly  political.  Undoubt- 
edly the  distinguished  Commission  members 
are  sincere  In  their  desire  to  find  ways  to 
Improve  the  draft  system.  However,  a  Com- 
mission source  Indicated  In  mid-October — 
Just  two  and  a  half  months  before  the  Com- 
mission's report  was  scheduled  to  be  on  the 
President's  desk — that  only  two  "official" 
meetings  had  been  held.  Perhaps  the  very 
skilled  staff  men  have  gleaned  Information 
and  opinions  from  knowledgeable  people  on 
all  sides  of  the  draft  question.  However, 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  knowl- 
edgeable   draft    critics — particularly    propo- 


'  "In  answer  to  a  question  at  a  Congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  defense  budget  on 
February  26.  1965,  McNamara  estimated  $4 
billion  .  In  an  Interview  with  This  Week. 

December  5.  1965,  he  said  at  least  $20  billion." 
Cited  by  George  F.  Gilder  and  Bruce  K.  Chap- 
man, page  314,  The  Party  that  Lost  its  Head. 
Knopf.  NY..  1966. 

2  Statement  of  Thomas  D.  Morris.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower),  June  30, 
1966. 

'  A  flve-percent  Army-wide  sample  as  of 
November  2.  1962. 


nents  of  a  volunteer  military — to  examine, 
challenge  or  debate  the  premises,  facts  and 
theories  with  which  the  Commission  Is  work- 
ing. It  Is  hard  to  imagine  the  suppression 
of  this  latest  study  idue  In  January  but 
should  be  released  next  Wednesday,  March 
1) ,  but  Its  value  certainly  will  be  lessened  by 
the  fact  Its  operations  were  clothed  In 
mystery. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  course  of  these  develop- 
ments, the  unexplained  conclusions  of  the 
Pentagon's  "rei^ort  on  its  report"  have  de- 
toured  many  critics  from  the  question  of 
whether  In  fact  America  could  dispense  with 
the  draft.  Fifteen  years  ago — indeed  at  any 
previous  time  In  American  history — the  ne- 
cessity of  any  draft  would  have  been  the 
first  point  of  contention. 

Now,  however,  the  draft  critics  have  scat- 
tered their  attacks  and  proposals  In  so  many 
directions  that  It  will  be  difficult  for  any  re- 
form to  overcome  resistance  of  the  still  very 
strong  lobby  for  the  present  system.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  proposed  reforms  would  not 
really  provide  a  system  more  effective  mili- 
tarily or  more  equitable  than  the  one  we 
have  today. 

THE     DEFICIENT     ALTERNATIVES 

The  most  common  alternatives  proposed 
are  a  lottery  and  a  national  service.  The  lot- 
tery, as  General  Hershey  has  observed,  would 
merely  substitute  Impersonal  injustices  for 
human  injustices.  Some  people  find  such  a 
system  neater,  more  abstractly  pure,  more 
pVincipled.  But  to  the  young  married  father 
taken  Instead  of  a  school  dropout,  or  the 
future  but-as-yet-untr&lned  doctor  taken 
instead  of  the  unemployed  worker  Ihe  sys- 
tem's orderliness  would  seem  small  solace. 
Nor  would  the  country's  Interest  in  obtain- 
ing skilled  technicians  and  other  specialists 
for  the  military  while  leaving  the  civilian 
sector  with  its  critical  personnel  be  served 
by  a  lottery. 

Some  lottery  proponents  protest  that  cer- 
tain deferments  would  be  allowed  after  all 
under  a  lottery,  but  since  the  nation  has  mil- 
lions more  young  men  of  draft  age  than  It 
needs  In  the  service,  those  deferments  would 
have  to  be  broad  indeed  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  universality,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  that  kind  of  system  and  selec- 
tive service  would  be  In  the  "Rtisslan  rou- 
lette" Irrationality  of  the  lottery. 

The  lottery  still  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  resentment  caused  by  some  young 
men  being  drafted  and  others  missing  service. 
By  what  might  be  called  its  method  of 
planned  caprlciousness,  the  lottery  would 
merely  build  one  more  anxiety  into  lives 
already  troubled  by  the  absurdities  and  de- 
humanizing Impersonality  of  modern  society. 
"National  Service"  is  even  more  problema- 
tical than  a  lottery.  Like  a  lottery.  It  would 
not  even  pretend  to  deal  with  the  backward 
manpower  policies  that  underpin  the  draft. 
Indeed.  Institution  of  national  service  would 
make  replacement  of  those  policies  even  more 
difficult  by  building  upon  them  The 
example  problem  always  foremost  In  the 
minds  of  national  service  proponents  as  they 
Imagine  the  benefits  of  their  system  Is  the 
young  college  graduate  who  would  like  to 
go  into  the  Peace  Corps  but  cannot  do  so 
without  also  (possibly)  serving  two  years  in 
the  draft  However,  no  national  service  pro- 
ponent has  yet  worried  about  the  men  of 
many  skills  and  patriotic  perspectives — In- 
cluding ones  with  ability  and  desire  who 
would  like  to  join  the  Peace  Corps,  to  use  the 
national  service  prototype — who  still  would 
be  drafted  under  national  service  to  fill  up 
the  Armed  Forces  While  options  for  service 
would  Increase  for  some,  their  good  fortune 
would  simply  mock  those  unwillingly  chan- 
neled through  an  ur.reformed  military  draft. 
National  service  springs  less  from  a  deelre 
to  reform  the  draft  than  to  refftrm  society. 
Men  and  women  who  have  experienced  the 
fulfillment  of  volunteer  service  to  mankind 
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understandably  would  like  everyone  to  have 
such  an  experience,  even  though  the  volun- 
tary element  might  have  to  be  removed  to 
accomplish  it.  Moreover,  national  service 
proponents  are  concerned  that  many  young 
men  who  might  otherwise  enjoy  such  an 
experience  on  their  own  (the  Peace  Corps 
prototype)  are  discouraged  by  the  draft  today 
and  should  be  given  another  option. 

It  has  been  charged  against  national  serv- 
ice that  to  achieve  its  objectives  would  re- 
quire wholly  unparalleled  state  control  of 
human  endeavor,  far  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  conscription  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense.  Originally, 
proponents  argued  In  reply  that  "assign- 
ments" to  various  £Oci;-.l  projects  bearing  the 
ijovernment  siamp  of  approval  would  take 
Into  account  Individual  Interests  and  abil- 
ities. But  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Communist  system,  the  only  difference  being 
that  national  service  proposed  to  conscript 
persons  for  only  two  or  three  years  (though 
longer  periods  have  also  been  suggested). 
Lately,  however,  some  key  advocates  ap- 
parently have  decided  that  the  non-mllltary 
alternative  service  would  be  "voluntary."  Es- 
sentially, in  terms  of  hviman  freedom,  that  Is 
scant  Improvement,  for  while  the  practical 
choice  would  no  longer  be  merely  the  Indica- 
tion of  a  desire  for  w.ork  in  a  social  project 
of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would  still  be  to 
Join  national  service  or  be  drafted  by  the 
military.  So  instead  of  a  system  of  total 
compulsion,  we  would  have  one  that  Is 
compulsion  for  some  and  mere  coercion  for 
others,  but  which  still  Is  an  infringement  on 
human  liberty  If.  In  fact,  no  draft  Is  really 
necessary. 

The  administrative  problems  of  national 
service  are  no  less  staggering  than  the  philo- 
sophical problems.  Since  many  of  the  proj- 
ects proposed  would  be  of  a  social  service 
nature,  there  would  be  little  fairness  In  co- 
ercing young  men  into  them  while  letting 
young  women  go  free.  With  two  mllUon 
men  turning  draft  age  each  year  (by  the 
mid-'70s).  1.2  mlUion  of  them  unneeded  by 
the  military,  and  with  two  million  women  a 
year,  and  'assuming  a  three-year  term  for 
men  and  two  years  for  women,  a  pool  of  7.6 
million,  largely  drained  from  an  already  tight 
labor  market,  would  be  potentially  available 
for  national  service.  Obviously,  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  jobs  to  be  done  through 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  etc.  to  occupy  any 
appreciable  percentage  of  such  a  number, 
nor  money  enough  to  pay  them.  (Training 
costs  for  one  Peace  Corps  volunteer:  $7800.) 

National  service  advocates  calculate  man- 
power supply  differently,  of  course,  and  usu- 
ally, when  pressed,  some  decide  (though  not 
Dr'  Margaret  Mead)  to  exempt  women  after 
all.  They  also  point  out  that  perhaps  15 
percent  of  young  people  are  neither  fit  for 
any  service.  But  then  the  advoo  ites  also  use 
present  manpower  figures  (1.800.000  men  a 
year)  even  while  admitting  national  service 
could  not  be  instituted  until  the  early  '"O's. 
by  which  time  the  yearly  18  year  old  pool  will 
be  up  to  two  million. 

Also,  the  figures  of  men  to  be  allocated  to 
various  approved  national  service  projects 
are  computed  on  a  yearly  basis,  as  if  one 
year's  supply  of  manpower  were  all  national 
service  was  asking.  Instead  of  two.  three  or 
more.  The  favorite  Peace  Corps  program  Is 
always  Increased  in  national  service  projec- 
tions to  four  or  five  times  Its  present  size, 
falling  even  then  to  note  that  less  than  a 
third  of  the  Peace  Corpsmen  now  serving 
are  draft-age  atod  that  Peace  Corps  selectivity 
In  choosing  volunteers  Is  far  too  tight,  even 
now,  to  permit  wholesale  expansion,  especially 
through  a  system  of  coercion. 

Many  new  thousands  of  men  also  are  seen 
"serving"  In  the  Job  Corps,  although  how 
the  Job  Corps  can  be  considered  the  moral 
equivalent  of  either  the  Peace  Corps  or  the 
mllit.iry  Itself  remains  a  mystery. 
It  Is  Indicated  by  national  service  advocates 


that  many  projects  would  be  privately  op- 
erated by  such  organizations  as  churches 
and  civil  rights  groups,  but  publicly  subsi- 
dized. No  Indication,  however.  Is  given  as 
to  how  such  projects  will  be  selected.  If  an 
NAACP  project  is  all  right,  why  shouldn't  be 
a  SNCC  project?  If  the  Friends  or  the 
Catholics  are  acceptable,  why  aren't  the 
Black  Muslims? 

Finally,  national  service  offers  no  fair  out- 
let for  the  man  whose  service  to  his  country 
simply  does  not  fit  Into  some  bureaucratic 
scheme.  It  is  said  that  the  future  doctor 
would  be  helped  In  understanding  his  career 
If  before  medical  school  he  worked  as  a  hos- 
pital menial  through  national  service.  That 
Is  certainly  questionable,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Individual  and  the  coun- 
try's need  for  practicing  physicians.  But  in 
any  case,  what  similarly  valuable  training 
does  the  national  service  offer  the  future 
but-as-yet-untrained  painter  (highway  beau- 
tiflcation?)  or  poet  (editing  the  Job  Corp>6 
yearbook?)  or  musician?  Such  people  In  our 
society  of  diversity  would  be  just  as  misused 
by  national  service  as  by  the  draft,  and 
maybe  more  so. 

National  service  would  not  end  the  draft's 
Injustices  but  compound  them.  There 
would  still  be  deferments,  not  only  for  the 
physically  or  mentally  unfit,  but  for  young 
fathers,  men  with  occupations  critical  to 
the  national  security  and  probably  farmers. 
Some  men  would  serve  and  some  would  not. 

One  would  not  want  to  deprecate  the  so- 
cial goals  cited  by  national  service  or  the 
contributions,  present  and  potential,  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  the  Job  Corps,  the  pro- 
posed Teachers  Corps  or  Health  Corps.  But 
meeting  social  needs  and  opportunities  by 
grafting  a  national  service  onto  the  draft 
would  be  like  taking  cough  medicine  to  cure 
an  earache.  It  would  be  an  Inappropriate 
way  of  dealing  with  social  needs  as  well  as  a 
counterproductive  way  of  treating  draft  In- 
equities. Its  ^ry  proposal  Is  a  case  of  dis- 
placed social  concern. 

Voluntarism  Is  a  much  more  powerful  In- 
strument for  social  advance.  It  Is  as  hard  to 
Imagine  Peace  Corpsmen  who  Joined  only  to 
avoid  the  draft  as  It  Is  to  Imagine  "assigning" 
men  to  the  clergy.  If  certain  social  objec- 
tives are  worthwhile,  they  are  worth  pur- 
suing by  means  of  a  Joint  government-pri- 
vate effort.  What  Is  needed  is  a  seml-publlc 
foundation  that  would  finance  on  a  subsist- 
ence basis  volunteer  work  of  social  worth. 
Such  opportunity  for  service  would  be  avail- 
able not  only  on  a  yearly  basis,  but  for  col- 
lege ard  high  school  students  during  the 
summertime. 

However,  a  gargantuan  Brook  Farm, 
spurred  by  compulsion,  as  Harvard  Presi- 
dent Nathan  Pusey  has  said,  would  be  "a 
collosal  waste  of  time". 

Unhappily,  the  waste  of  time  occurs  In 
even  considering  national  service,  or  a  lottery, 
as  alternatives  to  today's  draft.  Congress  for 
good  reason  Is  unlikely  to  adopt  either,  be- 
yond perhaps  a  marginal  change  or  two  In 
the  present  system.  But  such  changes, 
whether  giving  an  outright  exemption  to 
Peace  Cksrpsmen  or  drafting  from  the  lower 
age  groups  first,  would  not  constitute  truly 
relevant  reform. 

What  the  national  service  and  lottery 
schemes  do  accomplish  Is  to  confuse  the 
Issue. 

WHY    VOLUNTARISM 

The  practical  case  for  a  volunteer  military 
rests  In  largest  part  on  the  new  manpower 
and  financial  possibilities  for  the  complete 
replacement  of  conscription.  Not  since  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  Century  has  America 
had  such  a  high  percentage  of  Its  population 
in  the  draft-age  category.  As  the  post-World 
War  II  baby-boom  comes  of  age  the  number 
of  young  men  Is  doubling.  The  American 
generational  revolution  reordering  political 
life  thus  has  tremendous  relevance  to  the 
military    institution    as    well.     Where    some 


1,100,000  men  turned  draft-age  each  year  in 
the  early  'SO's,  some  1,800,000  are  turning 
draft-age  this  year,  and  in  1975  the  figure 
will  be  up  to  2,100,000.  That  means  aii  im- 
mensely exp>anded  p>ool  of  potential  volun- 
teers.* 

Secondly,  the  Increasing  sophistication  of 
mlUtary  technology  has  restructured  the  na- 
ture of  manpower  needs.  A  radar  technician 
Is  several  times  more  expensive  to  train  .md 
several  times  more  expensive  to  lose.  The 
draft  does  not  attract  such  people  and 
draftees  do  not  ordinarily  become  hig/ily 
slillled  technicians.  (The  beneiils  of  the 
military's  famed  training  schools  usually  are 
not  lavished  on  men  who  will  serve  only  a 
year  and  a  half  after  processing  through 
them.)  It  is  said  that  the  draft  does 
tend,  through  its  threat,  to  get  men  suitable 
for  technical  training  to  enlist  on  their  own. 
But  these  men  too  are  largely  a  manpower 
waste  for  the  mlUtary.  While  the  turnover 
rate  of  draftees  fluctuates  from  90  to  97  per- 
cent, the  turnover  rate  for  first  term  enlistees 
(and  officers)  Is  also  very  high,  ordinarily 
over  75  percent. 

Indeed,  In  a  normal  year,  over  500.000 
men — out  of  a  total  force  of  between  2,700.000 
to  3.200.000  men — leave  the  military.  That 
Is  one  out  of  every  six  men;  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  a  business  operating  with  such  a 
high  annual  loss.  According  to  Brigadier 
General  Lynn  D.  Smith  (Army),  even  before 
the  Vlet-Nam  buildup,  some  43  percent  of 
Army  men  at  any  given  time  had  less  than  a 
year's  experience.^ 

According  to  General  Smith,  "the  basic 
problem  of  the  Army  (Is)  too  much  pierson- 
nel  turnover."  Conunanders  complain,  says 
Smith,  that  "As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  oper- 
ate as  a  unit,  the  trained  men  leave  and  we 
have  to  start  all  over  again." 

The  equivalent  of  ten  divisions  of  men  are 
in  training  at  any  given  itaje.  They  tie  up 
energies  not  only  of  themselves,  but  also  of 
thousands  of  career  men  who  must  do  the 
training.  A  military  efficiency  report  by 
Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  former  Chairman  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  to  President  Elsenhower  In  1957 
described  the  situation  at  many  training 
camp>s:  "I  found  antagonism  and  bitterness 
over  the  draft.  They  were  checking  off  the 
days  until  they  get  out.  We  must  devote  25 
percent  of  our  military  effort  to  training  men 
who  don't  stay.  The  trainers  are  discour- 
aged. They  resemble  the  j>oor  teacher  whose 
every  class  flunks."  • 

Interviews  with  servicemen,  trainers  and 
draftees  alike.  Indicate  that  the  situation 
has  not  much  improved  In  the  last  few 
years.  Cordlner's  conclusions  of  1957  seem 
even  more  valid  now.  with  our  increased 
pool  of  potential  volunteers:  "Reduced  to 
Its  simplest  terms,  the  personnel  problem 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  quality  as  op- 
po.sed  to  quantity.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
total  number  of  people  on  hand,  but  It  Is  a 
matter  of  the  level  of  retention  of  those 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  leadership  qual- 
ity and  those  with  the  technical  training 
and  experience  the  services  so  urgently  need. 
It  is  a  matter  of  not  being  able  ...  to  keep 
and  challenge  and  develop  the  kinds  of  peo- 
ple for  the  periods  of  time  necessary  for 
them  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to 
the  operation  of  the  force.  ...  It  Is  foolish 
for  the  armed  forces  to  obtain  highly  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  and  not  have  men 
of  sufficient  competence  to  under^toid. 
operate  and  maintain  such  equipmen^^ 

The  cost  of  the  draft  in  money  and  man- 
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power  is  enormous,  and  in  the  last  analysis, 
perhaps  incalculable.  But  it  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  turnover  rate  for  career  men  is  only 
15  percent  per  year.  If  that  sort  of  rate, 
common  In  Canada's  volunteer  system,  could 
be  maintained  throughout  our  military,  we 
could  effect  an  annual  savings  numbering  In 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  personnel  and 
all  the  time  and  money  required  to  train 
them. 

The  draft  is  the  biggest  obstacle  to  lower- 
ing the  turnover  rate  and,  hence,  an  obstacle 
to  increased  military  efficiency.  Low  wages 
are  behind  much  of  the  problem.  Because 
of  the  costly  draft  and  the  relative  sure  sup- 
ply of  manpower  competition  It  provides  (in 
terms  of  quantity,  not  quality).  Congress  has 
long  held  down  the  wages  of  the  military 
and  particularly  of  the  first-termers.  Today 
an  entering  private  in  our  military  makes 
slightly  more  than  a  Rumanian  peasant  on  a 
coflective  farm:  $90.60  per  month."  That 
nmount  Is  only  20  percent  more  than  he 
would  have  earned  per  month  Just  after 
World  War  II,  twenty  years  ago.  despite  the 
fact  of  60  percent  Inflation  of  the  dollar  In 
that  period. 

The  American  private  also  makes  substan- 
tially less  than  his  counterparts  in  Canada 
or  iarltaln — where  volunteer  systems  op- 
prate— or  his  counterpart  In  Germany,  with 
its  selective  service  system.  The  difference 
in  pay  is  magnified  In  each  of  these  cases  by 
the  gap  In  standards  and  costs  of  living  be- 
tween these  other  nations  and  ours.  Nor.  it 
must  be  added,  has  any  of  them  the  great 
productive  margin  of  the  United  States  to 
financially  support  Its  military 

Draft  defenders  protest  that  the  American 
private's  pay  does  go  up  after  only  four 
months,  which  Is  true,  but  It  only  goes  up 
four  dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  month  and 
stays  at  that  level  for  the  rest  of  his  two 
year  term.  Then  and  only  then  do  the 
Armed  Services  hold  out  the  promise  of  a 
bonus,  and  of  course  by  that  time  a  soldier 
who  barely  has  had  pocket  money  for  two 
years  has  already  decided  to  leave  the  serv- 
ices for  good. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  our  military,  witting- 
ly or  not.  often  discourages  perfectly  worthy 
people  from  making  a  mlUtary  career.  They 
are  propagandized  against  marrying  early  and 
If  they  do  marry  while  still  in  the  lower 
four  grades  and  with  under  four  years  of 
service  they  are  unhkely  to  get  dei)endency 
allowances.  The  average  man  who  wants  to 
start  a  family  cannot  afford  to  remain  In 
the  military. 

If  a  man  does  make  a  career  of  the  serv- 
ice he  and  his  wife  find  themselves  living  in 
often  unattractive  quarters  in  often  poorly- 
planned  military  communities.  Whether 
from  Ignorance  of  modern  planning  tech- 
niques or  from  some  misguided  worship  of 
the  spartan  mystique,  the  military  has  con- 
structed some  of  the  most  sterile  and  un- 
esthetlc  communal  agglomerations  In  the 
country.  Psychologically,  such  an  environ- 
ment cannot  help  but  have  an  Influence  on 
a  potential  careerist's  attitude  toward  the 
services. 

Another  negative  psychological  influence  is 
the  draffs  own  aura  of  compulsion  which 
carries  over  to  the  military  as  a  whole,  mak- 
ing It  seem  less  desirable  a  career  to  "many 
people  than  it  need  be.  It  is  not  affirming 
to  a  mechanic,  for  example.  ,to  know  that 
the  job  he  eajoys  and  to  which'  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  by  choice  Is  done  by  his  fel- 
low worker,  a  disgruntled  draftee,  under  com- 
pulsion. A  volunteer  system  would  Improve 
mihtary  morale  and  the  popular  attitude  to- 
wards the  military  career  enormously;  more 
volunteers  would  be  the  result. 

Yet  another  manpower  policy  change  that 
would  abet  a  volvinteer  system  would  be  a 


'Pentagon  figures.  August.  1966.  A  pay 
raise  of  31^  percent  this  past  summer  will  be 
eaten  up  in  one  year's  Inflation  alone. 


substantial  lowering  of  our  unrealistic  In- 
duction standards,  particularly  in  regard  to 
physical  requirements.  Rejection  rates 
among  our  NATO  allies  are  18  percent  in 
Italy.  18  percent  in  France.  25  percent  in 
Norway,  as  examples,  compared  to  the  47-52 
percent  which  Is  the  fluctuating  average  In 
the  United  States.  A  year  or  two  ago  many 
well-meaning  observers  saw  in  the  then  ris- 
ing draft  rejection  rates  a  sign  of  increasingly 
poor  phvslcal  condition  of  our  nation's  young 
people,  ijut  the  truth  was  that,  faced  with  an 
over-abundance  of  available  manpower  and 
already  having  loosened  requirements  for 
other  deferments,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  simply  were  Increasing  their 
"selectivity",  both  in  terms  of  objective  cri- 
teria and  of  Interpretation  of  data.  Some 
months  rejectlorLs  ran  as  high  as  57  p)ercent. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Vlet-Nam 
buildup  m  the  middle  of  1965  the  rejection 
rate  bepan  to  drop,  until  by  the  summer  of 
1966.  it  was  down  to  39  percent,  the  Korean 
War  level. 

Such  manipulation  of  standards,  of  course, 
Is  one  of  the  inequities  of  the  present  draft. 
Not  onlv  do  deferment  and  induction  phys- 
ic:Hl  test  standards  vary  from  board  to  board, 
but  they  vary  from  time  to  time.  Under  a 
volunteer  system  the  standards  would  be 
much  lower  than  the  norm  of  the  past  few 
years.  Positions  and  work  would  be  found 
for  men  now  b-:ng  Judged  unfit  because  they 
are  unusuallv  tall  or  short,  thin  or  fat,  or 
have  some  chronic  physical  problem  that 
would  make  them  unsuitable  for  combat. 
Since  o:,lv  one  in  five  military  Jobs  Is  of  a 
combat  nature,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
apply  standards  of  combat  fitness  to  every 
man'  who  volunteers  for  service.  Indeed, 
there  obviously  are  many  career  men  in  the 
military  right  now  who  could  not  meet  those 
enterin'a  standards,  though,  of  course,  they 
once  did.  But  fat  or  thin  they  still  make 
quite  good  supply  officers,  clerks  and— pre- 
sumablv— Pentagon  generals. 

Slmii'arlv.  the  sophi!=tication  of  new  skills 
required  by  the  military  also  makes  possible 
and  desirable  the  greater  use  of  civilians 
in  technical,  non-combat  positions  and,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  skill  spectrum,  for 
maintenance  work.  There  Is  nothing  radi- 
cal or  untried  about  such  a  proposal;  the 
Seebees  of  World  War  II  are  merely  one 
classic  example  of  trained  men  recruited 
from  civilian  life.  The  principle  of  hiring 
people  who  already  are  trained  Is  well-estab- 
lished, but  It  could  be  much  more  widely 
applied. 

All  of  these  proposals  however  would  cost 
monev;  funds  for  better  recruitment  pro- 
grams, better  college  scholarship  programs 
for  potential  officers,  more  attention  to  side- 
benefits  and.  particularly,  higher  salaries. 

However,  the  upper  estimate  of  $17  billion 
dollars  given  by  the  Pentagon  as  the  cost 
of  a  volunteer  military  can  be  dismissed  as 
a  scare  figure:  It  would  mean  an  average 
Increase  of  $6,000  dollars  a  year  for  everyone 
in  the  services.  A  much  more  reasonable 
estimate  figure  Is  suggested  by  Dr.  Walter 
Ol.  Profes.^or  of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  WaFhington  and  a  participant  In  the  orig- 
inal Defense  Department  study  of  1964-65. 
With  a  decreased  need  for  approximately 
200.000  personnel  as  the  result  of  an  all- 
professional  svstem,  and  a  turnover  of  no 
more  th:>n  650.000  per  year  (which  seems 
very  high  Indeed),  Ol  believes  the  volunteer 
service  could  be  ushered  In  for  considerably 
less  than  the  six  million  dollar  figure  cited 
as  a  minimum  by  the  Pentagon. 

Other  drsft  experts,  such  as  Rep.  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  believe  that  Increased  efficiency 
and  higher  morale  would  In  the  long  run 
actuallv  mean  a  savings  rather  than  a  loss, 
and  that  regaining  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  for  civilian  productivity  who  other- 
wise would  have  passed  through  the  draft 
would  mean  a  considerable  help  to  the 
general   national   economy. 


A  full-scale  Congressional  probe,  made  up 
of  members  of  the  Labor  and  Education. 
Joint  Economics  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees as  well  as  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees Is  required  to  fully  explore  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  volunteer  system.  It  should 
be  undertaken  in  January  by  the  new  Con- 
gress. But  even  the  result  of  such  a  probe 
would  be  more  to  set  boundaries  of  cost 
than  to  estabUsh  a  hard  figure,  for  too 
many  Intangibles  of  attitude  obtain  and  can- 
not be  programmed  in  anyone's  computer. 
However,  at  this  point  it  does  seem  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  America's  national 
government  treasury  is  growing  by  more 
thaiJfelx  billion  dollars  per  year.  The  United 
Stat*  can  well  afford  an  improved  military 
svstem   and    the   abolition   of   the   draft. 

Obviously,  many  other  practical  questions 
and  accusations  about  a  volunteer  military 
still  remain  to  be  answered.  The  principle  of 
freedom  against  conscription  is  no  longer 
sufficient  In  many  minds  to  Justify  alone 
the   draft's    abolition. 

General  Hershey.  for  instance,  has  charged 
that  a  volunteer,  all-professional  mlUtary 
would  be  made  up  of  "mercenaries"  and 
should  therefore  be  prevented.  But  "mer- 
cenary" a'.so.  then,  could  be  applied  to  those 
men  who  are  "careerists"  today.  It  could 
be  applied  to  the  men  who  have  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  our  history  when  we  had  no 
draft.  And  it  could- be  applied  to  General 
Hershey. 

If  a  "mercenary"  is  someone  who  Is  paid 
for  his  living,  then  we  are  all  mercenaries. 
If  a  "mercenary"  Is  someone  who  la  paid  an 
Inordinitelv  la'rae  sum  for  his  work,  then 
the  word  still  does  not  apply  to  the  men 
who  would  make  up  a  volunteer  service;  no 
one  has  proposed  paying  military  men  more 
than  a  competitive  wage. 

Another  charge  leveled  against  the  volun- 
teer service  Is  that  It  would  soon  become 
predominantly  Negro,  just  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  It  would  be  relatively  attractive 
f.nanclallv.  However,  already  there  are  pro- 
portionately more  Negroes  than  whites  who 
re-enllst  In  the  services.  That  is  because  of 
the  military's  lack  of  racial  discrimination, 
but  also  because  the  present  low  wages  are 
more  attractive  to  Negroes  than  to  whites. 
The  raising  of  wages  would  tend  to  attract 
whites  as  well  as  Negroes. 

But  even  If  the  undue  concern  that  Ne- 
groes would  be  more  attracted  than  whites 
were  based  on  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  em- 
ploj-ment  market  forces  at  work,  there  would 
be  no  threat  of  an  ali-Negro  military:  There 
wouldn't  be  enough  Negroes  to  fill  it.  Ne- 
groes tend  to  have  a  higher  unfitness  rejec- 
tion rate  than  whites,  but  even  If  every  sin- 
gle Negro  male,  fit  or  not.  Interested  or  not. 
upon  turning  18— approximately  250.000 
next  year— were  to  Join  the  Armed  Forces 
each  year,  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
meet  "the  annual  personnel  turnover,  even 
under  the  volunteer  system.  Significant 
Negro  over-representation  in  a  volunteer 
service,  then,  is  more  than  an  exaggerated 
problem;    it  is  a  nonexistent  one. 

Another  dubious  assertion  is  that  a  volun- 
teer mllltarv  would  be  unfair  because  poor 
people  would  be  attracted  to  It  and  would, 
as  Ofcngressman  Charles  S.  Joelson  (D-N.J.^ 
puts  It.  "be  sent  off  to  be  killed".  This  ar- 
gument lenores  the  fact  that  wages  would 
be  raised  for  officers  (mostly  college  edu- 
cated) and  other  highly  trained  men  along 
with  evervone  else  and.  therefore,  that  the 
services  would  be  as  socially  representative 
under  a  professional  system  as  they  are  now. 
It  also  Ignores  the  fact,  previously  stated, 
that  four-fifths  of  the  military's  Jobs  are 
non-ccmbat.  and  also,  that  the  actual  sta- 
tistic il  chance  of  a  man  dying  while  in  the 
service  is  exactly  the  same,  based  on  19€5 
figurel^.  as  In  civilian  life:  2  5  In  1000.  A 
policeman's  Job  Is  probably  more  hazardou* 
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than  mo6t  soldiers',  but  no  one  proposes 
(yet)  that  we  conscript  for  the  police  lorce. 
or  for  that  matter,  the  fire  department.  In- 
deed, If  a  man  wants  a  military  career  and 
finds  he  can  enter  one  with  hope  of  reason- 
able financial  compensation,  who  can  be  so 
condescending  as  to  suggest  he  Is  being  ex- 
ploited? 

A  more  reasonable  argument  than  any  of 
these  against  a  voluntary  service  Is  that  such 
a  system  would  be  a  less  flexible  tool  for 
manpower  recruitment  than  would  the  draft. 
In  answer.  It  must  be  said  that  to  some 
extent  such  Inflexibility  of  numbers  would 
be  compensated  by  the  greater  flexibility  and 
reliability  of  trained,  seasoned  personnel. 
However,  any  further  problem  could  be  cor- 
rected by  maintaining  a  slight  jnargln  of 
surplus  manpower  above  that  required  un- 
der normal  clrcumsunces.  This  surplus 
might  be  made  up  from  the  saved  manpower 
in  training  units  under  a  volunteer  system: 
It  might  be  made  up  through  over-recruit- 
ment, even  though  that  would  mean  a  higher 
overhead  In  wages;  or.  It  might  be  made  up 
of  a  truly  ready  Reserve  system,  consisting 
of  well-paid  veterans  who.se  call-up  would 
be  conslderefl  routine  In  times  of  manpower 
expansion  and  not  as  signifying  a  "national 
emergency"  as  does  the  call-up  of  our  very 
un-ready  Ready  Reserves  today  In  any  case, 
the  surplus  would  cushion  any  minor  mili- 
tary manpower  reorganization  or  any  major 
transition  to  a  massive  land-war  strategy 
(e.g..  World  War  II)  and  the  temporary 
restoration  of  the  draft 

REACHING    THE    VOLUNTEER    GOAL 

Implementation  of  a  volunteer  manpower 
recruitment  system  would  require  a  transi- 
tional period  during  which  a  draft  would 
operate.  However,  the  transitional  draft 
should  be  quite  different  from  the  present 
system,  with  methods  and  planning  that 
would  encourage  the  development  of  the  new 
system  rather  than  retard  It.  The  present 
draft,  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  myth  of 
"universality"  In  Its  application,  uses  defer- 
ments and  rejection  standards  to  regulate 
the  pool  of  available  manpower  to  the  Im- 
mediate need  for  new  bodies.  The  transi- 
tional draft  would  seek  through  Incentives 
and  lower  rejection  standards  to  widen  the 
flow  of  volunteers  as  much  as  possible.  The 
rehabilitation  program  for  men  who  have 
failed  the  military  entrance  examination  for 
education,  Instituted  under  the  pressure  of 
the  rapid  Vlet-Nam  manpower  buildup, 
would  become  (for  volunteers  only,  however) 
a  permanent  manifestation  of  that  policy. 
So  too  would  a  completely  new  project  de- 
signed to  utilize  those  men  who  fall  the 
physical  tests  through  special  non-combat 
oriented  training  programs. 

Simultaneously,  military  pay  would  be  In- 
creased, with  volunteers  paid  more  than 
drtiftees.  C!ongress  understandably  has  op- 
posed such  discrimination  In  the  past,  but 
the  procedure  seems  more  Justifiable  when 
used  over  a  brief  period  of  a  year  or  two  as 
a  help  In  priming  the  Increased  flow  of  vol- 
unteers. The  present  "bonus"  program  for 
re-enllstment  would  be  somewhat  curtailed 
as  a  less  effective  means  of  gaining  a  man's 
commitment  to  a  military  career.  A  sys- 
tematic Improvement  of  living  conditions 
for  volunteers  would  be  undertaken,  as  would 
a  special  recruitment  program  for  utilizing 
more  civilians  in   non-combat   positions. 

Meanwhile,  the  draft  system  Itself  would 
reverse  Its  priorities,  drafting  younger  men 
first,  as.  In  fact,  the  Pentagon  now  recom- 
mends. The  same  deferments  as  are  now 
available  would  obtain,  though  of  course 
fewer  men  at  that  age  would  be  physically 
unfit,  fathers,  employed  In  Jobs  critical  to 
the  national  security,  etc.  Students,  how- 
ever, would  be  deferred  only  after  they  had 
been  notified  of  their  Induction;  at  that  time 
they  would  be  allowed  to  sign  a  commitment 
to  serve   In   a   branch   of  their  choice   after 


completion  of  their  college  careers  and  given 
a  deferment  on  that  basis.  Of  coiurse,  they 
also  could  opt  to  serve  at  once. 

Under  the  transitional  draft  the  Selective 
Service  System  would  publish  and  distribute 
to  all  registrants  a  booklet  fully  explaining 
all  the  options  before  them  and  broadly 
describing  the  career  opportunities  In  the 
various  services.  (Today,  except  for  a 
skimpy  fold-over  flyer  whose  Information  Is 
couched  in  a  kind  of  scolding  bureaucratese 
and  merely  made  available  to  registrants  who 
request  It.  the  Selective  Service  System 
makes  virtually  no  attempt  to  educate  young 
men  In  their  obligations  and  choices.  For 
example,  one  Is  told  he  has  the  "right"  to 
appeal,  but  he  Is  not  given  a  clue  as  to  how 
to  handle  that  appeal.)  Even  when  the 
volunteer  system  was  completely  Implement- 
ed the  Selective  Service  would  continue  to 
register  young  men  and  to  classify  them, 
against  the  day  when  massive  conscription 
might  have  to  be  relnstltuted.  The  physical 
examination  given  all  young  men  would  be 
designed—as  they  are  only  theoretically  de- 
signed today— as  much  to  provide  all  young 
men.  Including  those  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  with  advice  on  their  state  of 
health  and  to  direct  the  sick  ones  to  help,  as 
to  provide  the  military  with  an  account  of 
their  fitness  for  potential  Induction. 

Finally,  during  the  transitional  draft,  the 
registration  and  classification  of  men  would 
remain  the  responsibility  of  local  boards, 
though  under  tighter  national  guidelines. 
But  actual  selection  of  men  would  be  con- 
ducted through  a  national  pool,  to  end  the 
inequities  that  result  when  categories  of 
registrants  are  inducted  In  some  areas  but 
not  In  others.  Data-processing  computers 
would  be  initiated  Into  the  natlonaKpro- 
cedure. 

The  transitional  draft  described  here  really 
would  be  an  Improved  permanent  draft  over 
what  we  have  today,  or,  for  that  matter,  over 
national  service  or  a  lottery.  But  some 
men  would  still  serve  under  compulsion  while 
others  served  by  personal  choice  and  still 
others  served  not  at  all.  Such  Inequity.  In- 
evitable under  any  system  of  compulsion, 
and  the  new  reality  of  manpower  surfeit 
make  the  real  virtue  of  the  transitional  draft 
Just  that— It  Is  transitional,  planned  to 
smooth  the  way  to  an  all -volunteer,  all-pro- 
fessional military. 

Toward  a  Voluntary  Career  Army 
(Submitted  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  to 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Draft.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Dec.  4  to  7,  1966) 
It  is  within  our  means  to  eliminate  com- 
pulsory military  service  and  procure  the 
needed  manpower  through  a  program  calling 
for  greater  pay  and  other  benefits  to  service- 
men, reduction  of  the  numbers  needed 
through  greater  coordination  of  skills  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  sector  of 
our  society,  and  Improved  capabilities  of 
reserve  units.  A  voluntary  career  army  would 
have  greater  and  continually  available  tech- 
nical skills,  higher  morale,  and  be  more 
able  to  meet  the  Immediate  military  threats 
to  our  security.  Furthermore,  a  voluntary 
system  has  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the  reduc- 
tion of  military  authority  over  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  hence  Is  vastly  superior  to 
alternative  systems  of  military  manpower 
procurement  such  as  Universal  Military 
Training  which  was  properly  rejected  In 
1951,  or  Its  "liberal  substitute" — Universal 
National  Service. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  given  the  proper 
study  to  the  possibilities  of  a  voluntary  career 
army  Is  an  Indication  that  we  have  failed  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  conditions  of  modern 
society  and  have  failed  to  put  the  issue  of 
military  manpower  procurement  In  the 
proper  light.  Manpower  procurement  Is  a 
national  problem  of  allocating  and  coordi- 
nating  the   limited   supply   of   skilled   labor 


between  the  military  and  the  booming  ci- 
vilian economy.  The  prevailing  view  that 
the  problem  Is  limited  to  obtaining  a  speci- 
fied number  of  bodies  regardless  of  skills 
has  resulted  in  needlessly  upsetting  the  ci- 
vilian economy  and  wasting  of  the  man- 
power resources  by  the  military. 

The  present  debate  on  the  draft  has  been 
kindled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  alleged  in- 
equities within  the  present  system  of  selec- 
tion Itself.  The  cases  cited  are  legion  and 
generally  Include  charges  of  Inequltle.s  re- 
sulting from  student  deferments,  occupa- 
tional deferments,  medical  deferments,  hard- 
ship deferments,  or  allegations  of  racial  or 
economic  discrimination,  or  disparities 
caused  by  slow  processing  procedures,  and 
many  others.  Many  of  these  charges  are 
meritorious  and  some  consideration  should 
be  given  toward  corrections.  However.  I 
would  warn  that  If  we  let  ourselves  become 
preoccupied  with  these  charges  we  will  lose 
sight  of  the  larger  issue  We  would  be  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  "tinkering"  with  the 
old  machinery  rather  than  undertaking  the 
comprehensive  overhaul  needed.  The  draft 
must  be  examined  from  the  fundamental 
perspective  of  whether  It  Is  an  efficient 
method  of  procuring  manpower  for  today's 
modern  army  in  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  today's  modern  economy.  My  conclusion 
Is  that  It  Is  not. 

The  costs  of  our  present  system  of  procur- 
ing military  manpower  Is  enormous.  At  first 
glance  It  may  seem  otherwise  to  some  be- 
cause the  draft  Is  a  means  of  acquiring  very 
cheap  labor.  As  Professor  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  has  stated  "the  draft  survives 
principally  as  a  device  by  which  we  use  com- 
pulsion to  get  young  men  to  serve  at  less 
than  the  market  rate  of  pay.  We  shift  the 
cost  of  military  service  from  the  well-to-do 
taxpayer,  who  benefits  by  lower  taxes,  to  the 
Impecunious  young  draftee.  This  is  a  highly 
regressive  arrangement  which  we  would  not 
tolerate  In  any  other  area."  However.  In 
addition  to  the  social  costs  Implicitly  under- 
lying Professor  Galbralth's  criticism,  there 
are  also  grave  economic  costs.  The  draft  has 
served  as  a  crutch  for  the  military  services 
and  allowed  them  to  avoid  the  development 
of  sound  personnel  policies.  Our  modern 
army  requires  specialists  and  technicians 
much  more  than  automatons  with  rifles 
The  present  procurement  policies  require  the 
army  to  waste  millions  In  training  these 
draftees  in  skills  which  the  military  will  lose 
in  a  few  years  and  which  the  trainee  will 
generally  never  have  a  use  for  In  later  life. 
The  present  personnel  policies  encourage 
further  waste  by  deterring  re-enlistments 

Military  pay  in  the  lower  grades  Is  lower 
in  the  United  States  than  In  any  of  the 
other  NATO  powers.  Including  those  like 
Prance  and  West  Germany  which  have  com- 
pulsory service.  According  to  Bruce  Chap- 
man, whose  forthcoming  book  "The  Wrong 
Man  In  Uniform"  documents  the  case 
against  the  draft,  an  Army  private's  pay  is 
"less  than  that  of  a  peasant  on  a  collective 
farm  in  Communist  Roumanla."  A  private 
E-1  In  the  United  States  makes  approxi- 
mately $89  a  month,  hardly  enough  to  sup- 
port himself,  much  less  a  wife  and  family. 
With  an  Increasingly  lower  average  age  for 
marriage  In  this  country,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  many  married  draftees  In  the  military 
services  are  forced  to  depend  on  relief  pay- 
ments to  support  themselves.  For  example. 
In  19tl,  the  Air  Force  alone  Identified  over 
5,000  cases  of  men  who  were  receiving  relief 
support.  Such  economic  facts  hardly  en- 
courage volunteering  and  certainly  discour- 
age re-enllstments. 

Department  of  Defense  figures  reveal  that 
only  about  87c  of  draftees  stay  In  the  service 
and  only  25%  of  first-term  volunteers  re- 
enlist.  In  1964,  the  re-enllstment  rate  for 
Inductees  was  down  to  2.8  ^^  and  the  per- 
centage has  never  been  greater  than  20'". 
Thus  approximately  90-95'"r   of  all  the  man- 
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power  which  Is  obtained  by  the  draft  Is 
"temporary"  and  the  skills  of  these  men 
which  took  about  $6,000  per  draftee  to  train, 
are  wasted  In  the  process.  The  cost,  In 
wasted  training  and  lost  skills  alone.  Is  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  dollars  a  year  for  an 
army  that  depends  on  compulsion  to  secure 
Its  manpower.  This  cost  must  be  borne  by 
Professor  Galbralth's  "well-to-do  taxpayers" 
and  Is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  our  inefficient 
manpower   procurement   system. 

In  addition,  the  draft  Ignores  the  basic 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  tech- 
nology of  war  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Back  In  1957,  a  report  prepared  by  a  "blue- 
ribbon"  commission  headed  by  Ralph  Cordl- 
ner  observed  that  "It  is  foolish  for  the 
Armed  Services  to  obtain  highly  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  not  have  men  of  suf- 
ficient competence  to  understand,  operate, 
and  maintain  such  equipment.  .  .  .  The 
solution  here,  of  course,  Is  not  to  draft  more 
men  to  stand  and  look  helplessly  at  the 
machinery.  The  solution  is  to  give  the  men 
already  in  the  armed  forces  the  incentives 
required  to  make  them  want  to  stay  In  the 
service  long  enough  and  try  hard  enough  to 
take  these  higher  responsibilities,  gain  the 
skill  and  experience  levels  we  need  and  then 
remain  to  give  the  services  the  full  benefit  of 
their  skills." 

Our  modem  army  requires  more  highly 
skilled  technicians  and  less  manual  laborers 
in  order  to  operate  and  maintain  its  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems.  But  It  Is  precisely 
these  skilled  personnel  who  leave  the  mili- 
tary services  for  higher  paying  more  satis- 
fying Jobs  In  civilian  life.  The  draft,  to  be 
sure,  provides  ample  quantity,  but  what  is 
needed  Increasingly  today  is  men  of  special 
skills  or  quality.  The  latter  are  uninterested 
in  remaining  In  the  services,  and  because 
they  are  also  the  most  expensive  to  train  the 
army  is  faced  with  a  discouraging  inverse 
relationship  between  degree  of  costs  of  skills 
obtained  and  re-enllstment. 

The  army,  with  Its  alleged  traditional 
talent  for  putting  "square  i>egs  Into  round 
holes,"  has  aggravated  the  situation  with 
the  misuse  of  the  skills  and  talents  It  has  at 
Its  disposal.  A  General  Accounting  Office 
study,  noted  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D- 
Wls.)  In  1964,  revealed  that  at  least  35,000 
soldiers  were  employed  In  the  wrong  Jobs 
wasting  some  $48  million.  The  GAO  de- 
scribed the  Army's  handling  of  men  as  a 
personnel  system  that  generates  mismanage- 
ment. Examples  cited  were  helicopter  pilots 
serving  as  dog  handlers  and  airplane  me- 
chanics as  military  policemen. 

Unfortunately  the  military  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  unable  to  make  effective  use  of 
scientific  talent  available  to  them.  On  Au- 
gust 30.  1982.  Senator  Proxmlre  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  study  prepared  by  a 
former  Army  engineer  which  showed  that 
"the  effective  utilized  time  of  the  enlisted 
scientist  or  engineer  spent  on  work  com- 
mensurate with  his  qualifications  Is  10%." 
This  astounding  figure  was  confirmed  by 
the  Army's  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

For  comparison.  It  Is  Interestipg  to  ex- 
amine the  personnel  policies  of  the  Navy 
Seabeea  during  World  War  XI.  The  Seabees 
practice  of  placing  already  trained  bull- 
dozer operators,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
personnel  Immedlatley  In  Jobs  commensurate 
with  their  ability  and  skills  resulted  In  large 
savings  In  time  and  costs.  In  addition  it  en- 
couraged enlistment  as  the  enlistee  was  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
skills  and  talents.  Regrettably  even  the 
Seabees  have  dropped  this  policy  today. 

Equally  Important  with  the  distorting  ef- 
fects on  the  military  are  the  effects  of  the 
draft's  Inefficiency  on  the  civilian  sector  of 
our  society.  The  current  military  buildup  in 
Vietnam  has  intensified  pressures  on  busi- 
ness firms  faced  with  severe  shortages  of 
skilled  labor  due  to  the  draft.  In  June  1966, 
a  trade  Journal  published  by  Prentice  Hall 


entitled  "Personnel  Management — Policies 
and  Pressures"  contained  a  survey  of  192 
American  business  Arms  showing  that  35% 
faced  severe  shortages  of  skilled  labor.  Fur- 
thermore, these  firms  cannot  find  their  way 
out  of  their  dilemma  by  Instituting  Job  train- 
ing programs  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
finding  young  workers  to  train.  The  very 
fact  of  the  draft  liability  of  those  presently 
available  makes  a  company  balk  at  provid- 
ing expensive  training.  The  Department  of 
Defense  reported  during  the  hearings  on  the 
draft  this  June  that  39%  of  the  draftees  be- 
tween the  ages  of  22-25  were  refused  Jobs 
because  of  their  liability. 

A  "de  Jure"  attempt  is  made  to  provide 
some  measure  of  Insulation  from  the  draft  to 
key  employees  of  essential  indUErtries  In  the 
name  of  the  "national  Interest".  The  little 
known  "Department  of  Commerce  list  of  Cur- 
rently Essential  Activities"  and  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  list  of  Critical  Occupations" 
sets  down  recommendations  for  Jobs  which 
should  enjoy  draft  exemption.  Unfortu- 
nately this  list  has  not  been  revised  since 
1963  despite  the  new  demands  for  manpower 
and  the  current  shortage.  The  lists  also  use 
Job-descriptions  which  are  now  out  of  date 
according  to  the  1965  revised  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  published 
by  the  Department  of  I>abor.  Furthermore, 
the  committee  responsible  for  compil- 
ing these  ifS^  and  thus  coordinating 
military  and  civilian  manpower  needs, 
has  concentrated  solely  on  "defense" 
Jobs.  Critical  occupations  In  the  civilian  sec- 
tor have  gone  unconsidered.  For  example,  as 
I  reported  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  July 
28.  a  manufacturer  of  electrical  fuses,  with  a 
large  share  of  the  civilian  market  but  only  a 
small  number  of  defense  contracts  could  n»t 
qualify  for  the  Commerce  list  and  thus  has 
experienced  great  dlfBcultles  In  keeping  Its 
trained  employees.  This  failure  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  to  coordinate  Its  selection 
process  vrith  the  needs  of  the  clvilla;f  society 
Is  damaging  to  our  defense  eflorts  "because 
the  health  of  the  civilian  economy  Is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  military  strength. 

A  further  ramification  of  the  total  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  civilian  sector  of 
our  economy  and  the  military  is  the  sorry 
state  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 
Originally  established  in  1955  to  serve  as  an 
available  source  of  trained  manpower  In  the 
event  of  a  build-up,  the  reserves  have  be- 
come a  repository  for  overaged  former  serv- 
icemen and  young  men  seeking  a  way  to 
avoid  the  draft.  For  the  most  part.  Reserve 
units  are  untrained.  A  study  prepared  by 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
National  Guard  Indicated  that  90,000,  or 
30%  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Guard,  had 
never  received  training.  General  Hershey 
stated  at  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  In  June  that  50.000  Reservists  were 
In  control  units  and  had  never  received  train- 
ing. This  lack  of  preparedness  was  Illus- 
trated when  the  Army  recently  completed  a 
program  whereby  selected  reserve  units  were 
given  up-to-date  training  In  order  to  bring 
them  to  combat  readiness.  Unfortunately 
to  achieve  this  a  redistribution  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  material  resources  of  the  remain- 
ing 70%  of  the  Reserve  was  necessary.  Thus, 
to  get  a  few  Reserve  units  ready  for  call  up 
the  Army  was  forced  to  let  the  remainder 
deteriorate. 

The  lack  of  coordination  of  skills  between 
the  reserves  and  the  civilian  sector  makes 
any  large  scale  call-up  dangerous  if  not  im- 
possible. In  1961  the  Reserves  were  called 
to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis  resulting  In  chaos 
In  many  communities.  The  same  effect 
would  result  if  the  Reserves  were  called  up 
today.  As  an  illustration,  Lambert  Airport 
in  St.  Louis  where  many  key  employees  are 
also  reservists,  would  be  shut  down. 

My  proposal  focuses  on  the  major  ele- 
ments necessary  to  achieve  a  modern  career 
mlUtary  force.     I  argue  that  such  a  force — 


sustained  by  volunteers  through  increased 
pay  and  other  benefits — would  have  a  higher 
morale,  be  better  trained,  and  more  able  to 
meet  the  Immediate  military  threats  to  our 
country.  The  essential  elements  of  a  career 
force  would  include: 

J.  HIGHER  PAY,  BETTER  HOUSING.  AND  OTHER 
BENEFITS  WHICH  WOULD  MAKE  MrLITABY 
LITE  MORE  COMPARABLE  TO  CIVIUANS  IN  SIM- 
ILAR  JOBS   UTILIZING   SIMILAR  SKILLS 

This  Is  basic  to  attracting  and  keeping  a 
career  army.  Unfortunately  the  possibilities 
have  never  been  given  the  detailed  study 
necessary.  The  Defense  Department  sweep- 
Ingly  argues  that  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
rely  on  volunteers.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  June  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment finally  came  forward  with  the  year 
late  report.  This  report,  or  more  correctly,  a 
"report  of  their  report"  contained  cost  esti- 
mates ranging  from  $4  to  $17  billion.  These 
figures  unfortunately  were  based  on  the  De- 
partment's estimates  on  what  it  would  cost 
to  "hire"  500.000  new  men  annually  without 
any  other  changes  in  personnel  policies.  I 
requested  supplemental  dita  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  report.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  D.  Morris,  and  was  advised 
in  a  letter  that  "no  estimates  were  made  lor 
the  draft  study  of  the  combined  effects  of 
Improvements  In  fringe  benefits  upon  the 
rate  of  volunteering  .  .  .  since  these  bene- 
fits— with  the  exception  of  training  and  ed- 
ucational opportunities — were  not  found  to 
be  effective  Inducements  for  initial  enlist- 
ment." (Emphasis  added.)  Thus  the  mili- 
tary establishment  responded  with  figures 
so  vague  as  to  be  almost  meaningless  and 
based  them  upon  inadequate  considera- 
tions. They  have  in  effect  created  an  ar- 
tificial monetary  barrier  to  an  all  volunteer 
army  at  the  outset.  Fortunately  I  have  been 
advised  in  a  succeeding  letter  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Morris  that  further  study  will 
be  done  on  the  effect  of  higher  pay  and  ben- 
efits on  reenllstments  and  the  concommlt- 
ant  savings  which  would  be  realized  by  the 
military. 

Others  have  offered  some  estimates  In  this 
area.  Bruce  Chapman,  using  1965  figures 
leaked  from  the  Pentagon  study  has  esti- 
mated that  a  pay  Increase  totaling  $3  bil- 
lion would  reduce — through  higher  reen- 
llstments— from  500,000  to  150,000  the  num- 
ber of  new  army  presonnel  needed  each  year. 
One  can  safely  assume  that  higher  fringe 
benefits  and  other  Improvements  In  military 
life  could  bring  down  the  number  even  fur- 
ther. In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  add 
that  greater  consideration  must  be  given  to 
making  the  military  life  more  commensurate 
to  civilian  In  many  respects.  To  attract  ca- 
reer men  certain  Improvements  must  be 
made  which  need  not  entail  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  discipline.  Such  things  as  bet- 
ter family  housing  and  schools  for  children 
of  servicemen  are  imperatives. 

n.  MUCH  GREATER  COORDINATION  OF  THE  UTILI- 
ZATION OP  SKILLS  BETWEEN  THE  CIVILIAN  AND 
MILrrARY    SECTORS    OP    OUK   SOCIETY 

Almost  90%  of  the  technical  skills  which 
are  used  by  the  military  are  also  employed  by 
the  civilian  economy.  CU-lUan  personnel  can 
then  be  substituted  for  the  military  In  many 
cases.  Under  a  program  begun  in  1965  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  74,300  mili- 
tary Jobs  were  replaced  by  60.500  civilian 
positions.  This  program  of  "clvlUanlzatlon" 
resulted  in  a  net  decrease  of  13.800  Jobs  since 
trainers  and  manpower  support  requirements 
could  be  eliminated  entirely  for  the  civilian 
positions.  Assistant  Secretary  Morris  also 
promised  me  that  further  study  would  be 
done  in  this  area  and  information  may  be 
available  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Plans  and  Budget  for  FY 
1968.  He  did.  however,  i>olnt  out  that  the 
military  Is  limited  In  replacement  programs 
of  this  type  by  the  requirement  that  many 
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positions  be  retained  In  the  military  In  order 
to  rotate  combat  troops  Into  sUteslde  Jobs. 
Nevertheless  significant  reductions  can  stllT 
be  carried  out. 

Furthermore,  savings  may  be  realized  by 
utilizing  existing  civilian  training  establish- 
ments. Including  college  campuses,  voca- 
tional schools,  high  schools  and  on-the-job 
vocational  training  programs,  to  train  per- 
sonnel for  the  skills  the  military  needs.  At 
the  present  time  the  military  establishment 
persists  in  maintaining  costly  duplicate  and 
I  would  say  highly  Inefficient  training  facili- 
ties. This  Is  true  even  though  80%  to  90% 
of  the  military  Jobs  are  congruent  with  Jobs 
In  the  civilian  economy,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  Statistics.  Thus  mili- 
tary programs  could  conceivably  be  reduced 
to  train  only  the  10'-;.  to  20%  of  combat  or 
direct  combat  support  positions  which  need 
military  as  opposed  to  vocational  training. 
The  resulting  savings  would  be  extensive  and 
have  the  possible  additional  effect  of  en- 
couraging business  Investment  In  our  man- 
power resources  and  could  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  skilled  labor  for  the  civilian 
economy. 

m,  LOWERING  PHYSICAL  STAND.^RDS  WHERE 
POSSlnLE  TO  USE  LESS  THAN  I-A  SPECIMENS 
IN   NON-COMBAT   JOBS 

Many  non-combat  positions  could  easily 
be  filled  by  men  now  exempted  from  the 
draft  under  present  selective  service  regula- 
tions. Utilization  of  all  our  manpower  re- 
sources is  essential  to  an  efficient  procure- 
ment system.  The  Department  of  Defense's 
phy.slcal  and  ment.il  standards  for  Induction 
are  unduly  high  as  the  old  saw  that  "every 
man  must  be  able  to  carry  a  rifle"  has  rarely 
been  borne  out  In  wartime  experience  and  Is 
certainly  wasteful. 

IV.  IMPROVING  THE  CAIJAFilLITlES  OF  RESERVE 
UNITS  SO  THAT  THFY  MAY  SERVE  AS  A  MEANS 
or  RETAINING  AND  MAINTAINING  NEEDED 
SKILLS  FOR  POTENTIAL  MILITARY  trSAGE.  AND 
COORDINATE  RESERVE  ORGANIZATIONS  WITH 
THE  CIVILIAN  SOCIETY. 

.American  millta'y  theory  has  always  cen- 
terod  arnund  a  relatively  small  standing  army 
with  a  strong  Reserve.  Therefore  Improv- 
ing the  present  Reserve  system  should  be  one 
of  our  first  priorities.  A  vital  Reserve  could 
and  should  be  a  repository  for  maintaining 
crucial  skills  for  possible  military  use,  and 
be  coordinated  with  the  civilian  economy  so 
that  any  call  up  would  not  endanger  the 
.strength  of  the  economy  An  effective  pro- 
gram would  call  for  a  voluntary  army  of  the 
peacetime  size  of  2.700,000  men,  plus  a  well 
trained  reserve  of  1,000,000  men. 

V.  REVISING  THE  UNIFORM  CODE  OF  MILITART 
JUSTICE  TO  INCLUDE  ONLY  THOSE  PERSONNEL 
ENGAGfD  TN  COMBAT  OR  TRAINING  FOR  COM- 
BAT UrrCER  THE  AEGIS  OF  DIRECT  MILITARY  AU- 
THORIFY,  AND  LIMITING  SEVERELY  ITS  APPLI- 
CATION TO  NONCOMBAT  STATE-SIDE  OCCUPA- 
TIONS 

In  making  military  life  more  comparable  to 
clvllan  life  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  necessity  r^  m  ilntalning  a  strict  uniform 
code  of  militriry  Ju.«t!ce  across  the  board  to 
non-comb:it  troops.  Military  law  maintain- 
ing discipline  and  control  over  combatants 
and  support  troops'  actlvltes  outside  battle 
areas  is  e.s«ential  HoA'ever.  we  should  revise 
the  present  Code  to  cover  only  those  activi- 
ties which  need  to  be  under  direct  military 
control 

The  peacetime  draft  has  only  been  JustlS- 
able  as  a  measure  of  necessity;  If  It  Is  not 
necessary.  It  Is  not  Justifiable.  Alternatives 
should  be  studied  In  their  broadest  aspects. 
The  problem  of  manpower  utlll2atlon  Is  more 
than  a  military  one.  The  arguments  I  have 
advanced  for  a  volunteer  army  affect  the 
civilian  sector,  our  American  value  system, 
and  the  whole  universe  of  military  and 
civilian  life. 


ANNUAL  DAY  OP  REMEMBRANCE  OF 

ASTRONAUTS    GRISSOM.    'WHITE, 

AND  CHAFFEE 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  '«'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  legislation  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  a  day  in  January  of  each 
year  as  a  day  of  remembrance  for  the 
Astronauts,  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Lt. 
Col.  Edward  H.  'White  II,  and  Lt.  Roger 
G.  Chaffee. 

These  valiant  and  dedicated  military 
men  gave  their  lives  in  a  great  and  mon- 
umental struggle  to  shape  the  history  of 
the  world  and  universe.  In  honoring 
them  and  their  memory  to  honor  all  men 
of  science  to  work  to  broaden  the  hori- 
zons of  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prompted  to  take 
this  action  today  because  of  a  communi- 
cation I  received  from  a  sixth  grade  class 
in  Hammondsport,  N.Y..  located  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  believe  their 
suggestion  has  great  merit. 

Much  of  the  early  experimentation  in 
naval  aviation  was  done  by  Glenn  Cur- 
tiss  in  Hammondsport,  and  the  young 
people  there  are  maintaining  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
received : 

Hammondsport,  N.Y., 

February  3.  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodell:  Most  of  the  children  In 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  Glenn  Curtlss  Memo- 
rial School  In  Hammondsport.  N,'y„  are  Inter- 
ested and  have  followed  our  country's  space 
program.  One  reason  for  our  Interest  Is  be- 
cause our  town  is  the  "Cradle  of  Naval  Avia- 
tion." 

We  are  all  sorry  Grissom.  White,  and  Chaf- 
fee's fate  had  to  be  in  such  a  tragic  flre. 
In  gratitude,  I  think  we  should  set  aside  a 
day  In  January  In  memory  of  these  astro- 
nauts who  died  for  science  and  their  country. 

I  wish  you  would  see  about  having  this 
holiday  put  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  Goodrich. 


TIBET   UPRISING   DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman], 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  10  marks  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  revolt  in  1959  of  the  captive  peo- 
ple of  Tibet  against  their  Red  Chinese 
oppre.s.sors.  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
this  day  has  been  selected  as  the  focal 
point  for  a  reminder  of  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Tibet. 

Under  the  guise  of  bringing  Tibet  back 
to  its  "motherland"  the  Chinese  dis- 
patched their  so-called  peoples  libera- 
tion army  to  Tibet  on  October  7,  1950, 
and  within  a  fortnight  had  conquered 
the  country. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  China  was 
never  the  "motherland"  of  the  Tibetans. 

My  interest  in  Tibet  stems  from  the 
time  that  I  distributed  a  motion  picture 
produced  by  Lowell  Thomas  and  Lowell 
Thomas,  Jr.,  entitled  "Out  of  this  World 
to  Forbidden  Tibet." 

In  that  motion  picture,  in  magnificent 
color,  was  told  the  hLstory  of  Tibet,  an 
independent  nation,  its  religion,  its  Dalai 
Lama,  its  Panchen  Lama,  and  its  cus- 
toms. 

The  Potala  Palace,  a  shrine,  and  the 
tomb  of  successive  reincarnations  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  so  well  shown  in  all  its  glory 
in  the  motion  picture,  has  since  been 
desecrated. 

■When  on  March  10,  1959,  captive  Ti- 
betans rebelled  against  the  Red  Chinese 
agressors.  thousands  of  Tibetans  were 
massacred  or  imprisoned.  This  rebel- 
lion culminated  in  His  Holiness,  the 
Dalai  Lama's  flight  to  India  with  over 
80.000  other  Tibetan  refugees.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tibet  have  been  deprived  of  their 
right  to  self-determination,  which  they 
enjoyed  prior  to  China's  invasion  of  Ti- 
bet in  1950. 

When  the  history  of  imperialism  is 
considered,  this  subjugation  by  the  Red 
Chinese  of  the  free,  defenseless,  religious, 
and  nonwarlikc  Tibetan  people  will  lead 
in  the  role  of  infamy. 

In  my  district,  at  333  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  is  located  the  Friends  of  Tibet 
Society.  Its  cochairman.  Cynthia  Huy- 
ler.  is  my  constituent.  They  are  partic- 
ipating in  this  commemoration,  which 
will  be  lead  on  the  morrow  in  New  York 
City  by  Phintso  Thonden,  who  is  Am- 
bassador of  the  Office  of  Tibet  in  Near 
York  City. 

His  Holiness,  the  Dalai  Lama,  con- 
tij;iues  in  exile,  and  has  a  bureau  in  New 
Delhi,  India. 

On  October  26.  1965,  in  New  Delhi,  the 
Dalai  Lama  stated: 

Statement  of  His  Holiness,  the  Dalai  L.ama, 
New  Delhi,  October  26,  1965 

"Tibet  had  always  enjoyed  a  free  and 
independent  existence,  living  In  friendship 
with  her  neighbors,  until  the  Chinese,  in 
the  name  of  liberation,  invaded  our  peaceful 
and  beloved  country  end  enslaved  us.  The 
Chinese  announced  that  Tibet  was  to  be 
freed  from  Imperialists,  but  Imperialists  had 
never  existed  In  Tibet.  Now.  however.  Tibet 
for  the  first  time  In  Its  history  Is  under  the 
yoke  of  the  most  ruthless  Imperialists,  who 
strive  to  own  a  man.  body  and  soul,  and 
then  destroy  them  both. 

"Before  China's  Invasion.  Tibet  knew  no 
famine.  Every  Tibetan  had  enough  food 
and  the  kind  of  clothing  and  shelter  re- 
quired by  the  climate.  Today,  Tibetans  live 
near  starvation.  Their  only  dwelling  place 
Is  work  camps  where  they  die  like  flies  from 
exhaustion  and  cold.  Even  the  grace  of 
Lord  Buddha  Is  no  longer  permitted  to  them 
because,  the  Chinese  say,  to  believe  In  reli- 
gion is  equivalent  to  being  a  traitor. 

"Our  only  wish  Is  to  live  our  own  lives 
In  peace  and  freedom  with  all  our  neighbors, 
including  the  Chinese.  For  that  we  appeal 
to  all  men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
who   value  tolerance  and  gentleness." 

The  most  recent  communication  from 
His  Holiness,  from  Dharmsala,  India,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  2,  1967,  follows: 
Dalai  Lama  Reports  Terrorism  in  Tibet 
Dharmsala,  India — The  Dalai  Lama  says 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  brought  ter- 
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ror  to  Tibet,  but  he  has  not  given  up  hope 
that  his  country  one  day  will  be  free  of  them, 

"The  Kyi  River,  the  holy  river  which  flows 
through  [the  capital  of]  Lhasa,  has  become 
a  river  of  death,"  he  said.  "Countless  peo- 
ple have  committed  suicide  by  Jumping  Into 
It  and  the  Chinese  have  had  to  build  barri- 
cades and  erect  barbed  wire  fences  to  prevent 
access  to  the  water. 

"The  Communist  Chinese  cultural  revolu- 
tion [Mao  Tse-tung's  purge]  was  felt  even 
in  Tibet.  Like  evil  spirits,  excited  hordes 
swept  through  Tibet  and  destroyed  cultural 
monuments  In  our  cities. 

"Old  Tibet  Is  dying  slowly.  Our  girls  are 
forced  to  marry  Chinese,  our  children  are 
being  deported  to  China  and  our  young 
men  are  being  killed  or  tortured  in  prisons." 

The  Dalai  Lama  was  Interviewed  In  the 
mountains  of  northern  India,  where  he  has 
presided  over  a  Tibetan  government-ln-exlle 
since  he  fled  his  country  ahead  of  the  Chi- 
nese In  1959.  About  8.000  Tibetans  live 
u'ith  him.  The  Indian  Government  has 
ringed  the  area  with  troops  and  few  visitors 
are  admitted. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  sadness  at  the  subjugation,  and 
in  hope  for  the  eventual  liberation  of  the 
free  people  of  Tibet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we 
rise  to  remind  ourselves  of  another  in- 
stance where  a  once  highly  religious  and 
free  people  rebelled  against  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  oppression.  Eight  years  ago, 
on  March  10,  1959,  captive  Tibetans  re- 
volted when  their  Communist  Chinese 
oppressors  attempted  to  arrest  their 
spiritual  and  political  leader,  the  Dalai 
Lama. 

The  revolt  came  after  8  years  of 
Red  Chinese  effort  to  change  the  cen- 
turies-old, quasi-religious  administration 
of  the  Dalai  and  Panchen  Lamas.  Un- 
able to  give  more  than  token  resistance 
when  the  Communists  first  took  over  in 
1950,  Tibetans  were  enraged  at  this 
supreme  Indignity  to  their  leader. 

The  result  of  this  occurrence  was  the 
complete  subjection  of  these  proud  and 
simp'e  people  to  a  sad  and  horrible  fate. 
The  Dalai  Lama,  with  thousands  of  his 
loyal  countrymen,  was  forced  to  flee  to 
India  to  save  their  li^-es.  Thousands  of 
others  were  massacred  or  imprisoned, 
and  Tibet  was  declared  an  autonomous 
region  by  the  Chinese,  with  its  people  no 
longer  ab'e  to  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

But  the  last  chapter  of  this  sad  story 
has  not  yet  been  written.  Reports  still 
reach  the  free  world  that  anti-Chinese 
guerrilla  activity  continues.  The  battle 
for  the  right  of  self-determination— the 
battle  for  freedom — still  is  being  waged 
in  Tibet. 

Our  hearts  and  minds  go  out  to  the 
Tibetans,  to  all  oppressed  people,  and  we 
look  for  the  day  when  all  people  will  be 
free  to  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
wish  to  live. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10. 1959,  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  his  land  and 
his  people,  and  took  asylum  in  India. 
He  was  driven  from  his  nation  by  Chi- 
nese  Communist   Invaders   because   his 


presence  was  a  unifying  force  to  his  peo- 
ple. His  people  were  crushed  and  sub- 
jugated. Since  that  time  they  have 
been  held  completely  servile  to  Red 
China.  Tibet  has  been  forced  to  sur- 
render its  autonomy,  and  Red  China  has 
taken  steps  to  destroy  Tibetan  national 
identity.  Their  traditions,  their  culture, 
and  their  religion  are  disappearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  uprising  of  1959; 
and  I  join  with  them  in  hoping  that 
Tibetans  will  eventually  be  free. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  KUPFER^LAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  Tibet 
Uprising  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.     "* 


LIMITING  TEXTILE  IMPORTS  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  concerning 
foreign  textile  imports  and  this  threat 
to  the  security  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country,  and  to  include 
therewith  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
between  80  and  100  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  or  their 
representatives  met  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee  room,  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RrvERSl. 
He  had  very  graciously  permitted  us  ,to 
meet  in  his  committee  room.  Our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers  1,  made  the  first  talk,  outlining 
the  danger  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try if  textile  imports  are  permitted  to 
continue  at  the  present  level. 

Following  the  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RiversI  to 
the  group,  the  informal  Textile  Commit- 
tee of  this  House  was  reactivated.  They 
elected  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia,  the  former  chairman  of  this 
group,  Mr.  Phil  Landrum,  to  act  as  the 
chairman  of  our  textile  group  for  the 
next  2  years,  for  the  90th  Congress.  I 
might  say  this  committee  was  first  ac- 
tivated in  1961. 

Shortly  thereafter  President  Kennedy 
outlined  his  famous  seven-point  program 
for  the  textile  industry.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  is  aware  of  the  result  of 
that  seven-point  program:  A  19-nation 
agreement  at  Geneva  to  limit  textile  im- 
ports into  the  United  States,  deprecia- 
tion   acceleration,    and    small    business 


loans.  Finally,  the  effort  culminated  in 
one-price  cotton.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Cahfomia,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  [Mr.  Sisk],  this 
program  did  much  for  the  economy — and 
I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  entire  textile 
area  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  my 
area,  where  the  textile  industry'  employs 
70  percent  of  all  industrial  workers. 

I  know  that  the  action  of  this  House 
and  of  the  administration,  of  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  helped  to  save  the 
economy  of  my  area  and  prevented  ghost 
towns,  as  once  we  found  in  some  other 
sections  of  our  country. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  impor- 
tance of  textiles  to  defense.  I  might  say. 
by  way  of  summarization,  that  in  the 
past  15  months  600  million  yards  of  tex- 
tile products  went  to  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  this  country,  located  on  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  and  including,  of  course.  South 
■Vietnam. 

This  is  an  important  industry,  impor- 
tant to  the  defense  of  this  country  along 
with  food  and  steel.  It  is  an  important 
industry  to  the  economy  of  this  country, 
employing  directly  or  indirectly  niore 
than  2  million  people.  This  is  what  we 
are  concerned  about  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  one  of 
our  principal  competitors,  Japan,  is  in- 
volved.    We  need  not  go  into  the  fact 
that  their  wages  are  36  cents  an  hour 
in  the  textile  industry,  but  they  have  no 
tmemployment  whatsoever.    They  recruit 
textile  workers  from  other  sections  of 
the  worldrs^  these  countries  are  de- 
manding tliait  Jtheir  goods  be  poured  into 
the  United  Stetes  with  virtually  no  re- 
striction, at  6n  ever-increasing  volume. 
This  is  a  threat  to  the  economy  of  New 
England,  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  to  the  garment  industry,  to  wool,  to 
man-made  fibers  right  on  down  through 
the  South  and  across  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  do 
something.    This  is  why  we  reactivated 
our  informal  textile  committee  yesterday. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  meet.    We 
will  meet  with  the  administration,  with 
the  Cabinet  Interagency  Textile  Com- 
mittee.   We  will  meet  with  people  dow.Ti- 
town  at  any  time,  at  any  place,  to  pre- 
serve and  to  save  the  jobs — the  fringe 
benefits,  time  and  a  half  and  so  on— of 
our  people. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  the  textile  in- 
dustry again  slip  into  a  3-day  week. 

There  is  no  depression  worse  than  a 
depression  during  a  time  of  inflation  and 
high  prices,  when  a  person  or  a  com- 
munity is  unemployed.  This  is  what  we 
are  faced  with  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  during  the  past 
10  years  in  my  congressional  district  of 
South  Carolina,  illustrate  also  the  im- 
portance of  the  man-made  fiber  industry 
and  the  production  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  mill  products,  apparel,  and  othw 
finished  textiles  to  the  economy  of  our 
Natj^oq. 

As  background  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  textile  manufacturing  should 
be  defined  to  include  not  only  cotton 
and  wool  but  the  production  of  man- 
made  fibers,  filaments,  yarn,  fabric,  ap- 
parel, and  other  finished  textile  articles. 
One  out  of  every  eight  jobs  in  manu- 
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facturing  employment  in  the  United 
States  in  1966  was  accounted  for  in  tliese 
industries. 

In  South  Carolina,  two  out  of  every 
three  persons  with  manufacturing  jobs 
are  employed  in  the  man-made  fiber- 
textile  mill  products-apparel  industry 
group  and  one  out  of  every  four  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  located  in  my  district  al- 
though manufacturing  employment  in 
South  Carolina  increased  by  20  percent 
between  1956  and  1965,  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  employment  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Within  textile  mill  products, 
mills  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  man- 
made  fiber  broad  woven  fabrics  increased 
their  employment  by  17  percent  while 
the  rest  of  that  Industry  suffered  an  ab- 
solute loss  of  employment  in  the  State. 

MANMADE    FIBERS 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  employ- 
ment in  the  industry  occurred  in  man- 
made  fiber  producing  plants.  During 
that  10-year  period,  13  manmade  fiber 
plants  were  constructed,  and  two  tech- 
nical or  research  and  development  cen- 
ters were  built  in  our  State.  South 
Carolina  became  an  important  center 
for  both  the  production  of  manmade 
fibers  and  in  research  and  development 
to  keep  our  Nation  at  the  forefront  of 
this  important  sector  of  technology. 

In  my  own  district,  four  of  the  10  coun- 
ties which  comprise  my  district  suffered 
absolute  losses  of  employment  in  textile 
mills  during  this  period.  Textile  mill  em- 
ployment continued  to  be  the  major 
source  of  jobs  In  six  of  the  10  counties. 

In  my  district  and  State,  therefore,  we 
are  faced  with  this  situation:  Textile 
manufacturing  is  of  major  importance. 
The  economic  well-being  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  employed  in  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  State  is  clearly  based  upon 
the  health  of  the  textile  industry  in 
areas  other  than  manmade  fibers. 
Long  continued  excessive  imports  have 
robbed  the  industry  of  its  growth  po- 
tential to  the  point  where  emplojmient  is 
virtually  static.  Only  in  manmade 
fibers  has  there  been  a  bright  promise 
for  the  future  for  our  people. 

Now  the  explosion  of  imports  which 
has  rocked  the  domestic  industry  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  especially  in 
1966,  is  threatening  this  sln,?le  salutary 
area  of  economic  growth  for  my  district 
and  my  State.  In  just  4  years,  imports 
of  manmade  staple  fibers,  filaments,  and 
yarn  have  leaped  ahead  by  144  percent. 
Exports  rose  only  16  percent  on  a 
quantity  basis,  and  by  only  3  percent  on 
a  dollar  basis,  during  this  same  period. 

These  statistics  also  give  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  very  determined  efforts 
made  by  our  producers  to  be  successful 
In  exporting  on  the  basis  of  price  re- 
ductions, but  to  no  significant  effect. 
Nor  have  the  price  reductions  which  they 
made  in  an  effort  to  hold  their  domestic 
market  been  .successful,  as  the  massive 
inflow  of  imports  has  softened  the  mar- 
ket to  such  an  extent  that  major  fiber 
producers  such  as  E>u  Pont,  Monsanto, 
and  Beaunit  Mills  experienced  sharp 
losses  of  earnings  as  indicated  in  their 
published  reports. 

The  picture  is  even  more  extreme  in 
madmade  fiber  textile  mill  products  and 


apparel.  Imports  of  these  products 
affect  not  only  the  textile  mills  and 
apparel  plants,  but  every  poiond  of  man- 
made  fiber  present  in  these  goods  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  sales  of  that  much  fiber  for 
our  domestic  manmade  fiber  plants. 
Two  years  ago  imports  of  all  manmade 
fibers  and  products  on  a  pound  basis 
were  equivalent  to  6.9  percent  of  the 
domestic  mill  consumption  of  manmade 
fibers.  By  1966,  this  had  shot  up  to  8.8 
percent — very  close  to  the  10-percent 
market  penetration  which  exists  in  the 
area  of  cotton  textiles. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  the  orderly  growth 
of  foreign  trade  in  cotton  textiles  because 
of  the  realization  that  a  level  of  market 
penetration  in  excess  of  5  percent  causes 
market  disruption  and  acute  financial 
distress  for  American  producers  aiad  their 
employees. 

Strangely,  however,  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  manmade  fiber  area.  Im- 
ports of  the  manmade  fiber  textile  and 
apparel  products  have  increased  by  274 
percent  during  the  past  4  years,  while 
exports  virtually  stood  still.  From  a  fa- 
vorable trade  balance  of  $139  million  4 
years  ago.  we  experienced  an  absolute 
trade  deficit  of  $44  million  in  these  prod- 
ucts in  1966. 

I  join  with  the  others  here  today  in 
asking  the  President  to  consider  anew 
our  plea  that  there  be  no  reduction  in 
duty  on  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fibers,  filaments,  yarn,  fabric,  apparel,  or 
other  finished  textiles  during  the  Kenne- 
dy round,  and  that  he  instruct  his  Cabi- 
net Officers  to  take  a  fresh  initiative  in 
seeking  the  agreement  of  other  nations 
on  an  arrangement  for  the  orderly 
growth  of  foreign  trade  in  these  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  so  notably  ef- 
fected in  the  cotton  agreement. 

APPAREL    IMPORT    PROBLEM 

I  am  concerned  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  apparel  Import  situation  in  this 
country.  There  are  about  40  apparel 
plants  in  my  district,  employing  almost 
8,000  workers.  This  represents  about  20 
percent  of  the  apparel  industry  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  major  products  of  the  apparel 
plants  in  my  district  are  men's  and  boys' 
dress  and  sport  shirts  and  women's 
blouses. 

These  products,  particularly  men's 
shirts,  are  among  the  fastest  rising  im- 
ported apparel  items.  Our  apparel  mar- 
kets have  experienced  an  increase  of  26 
million  imported  men's  shirts  and  5  mil- 
lion women's  blouses  in  just  the  last  3 
years,  1964-66.  In  1966,  we  imported  69 
million  men's  dress  and  sport  shirts  of 
cotton  and  synthetic  fabric  and  53  mil- 
lion women's  blouses  of  cotton  and  syn- 
thetic fabric. 

These  astonishing  quantities  are  des- 
tined to  grow  at  even  faster  rates  unless 
we  da  not  do  something  now  to  prevent 
it.  Our  Kennedy  round  negotiators  have 
proposed  that  U.S.  apparel  tariffs  be  cut 
by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

I  believe  the  primary  solution  to  this 
problem  is  the  institution  of  an  inter- 
national trade  arrangement  to  cover  ap- 
parel and  textile  products  of  all  fibers, 
like  that  which  now  governs  the  flow  of 


cotton  apparel  and  textile  products 
among  the  29  signatory  countries,  one  of 
wiiich  is  the  United  States.  This  type  of 
arrangement  allows  the  domestic  kidus- 
try  of  an  importing  nation  to  share  the 
growth  of  its  markets  with  imported 
good^  without  giving  all  the  growth  to 
imports.  At  the  same  time,  such  an  ar- 
ran.ijement  would  give  the  industry  the 
time  it  needs  to  change  and  improve  pro- 
duction metliods  so  that  it  can  become 
more  competitive  with  imports.  This 
will  have  the  effect  in  the  United  States 
of  permitting  the  apparel  industry  to 
continue  its  important  role  of  employer 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  women  in  small  towns 
where  alternative  employment  is  non- 
existent if  the  apparel  firm  is  forced  out 
of  business. 

WOOLEN    IMPORTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come,  in- 
deed it  is  past  due,  when  the  United 
States  should  emulate  other  countries  as 
far  as  policy  on  imports  is  concerned. 
Nowhere  is  this  pointed  up  more  clearly 
than  in  the  case  of  wool  textiles. 

Other  nations,  including  those  export- 
ing wool  textiles  to  our  markets,  gen- 
erally refuse  to  take  imports  in  any 
quantity  either  from  Japan  and  other 
oriental  countries  or  from  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Quite  understandably, 
they  feel  that  it  is  important  to  protect 
their  own  industries. 

The  refusal  of  most  European  nations 
to  accept  Japanese  goods,  for  example, 
means  that  the  U.S.  markets  are  deluged. 
In  the  case  of  woven  wool  cloth,  mainly 
worsted,  the  United  States  took  61  per- 
cent of  Japan's  export  total  in  1966. 

■We  know  what  President  Joimson's 
policy  is.  He  declared  in  1964  that  im- 
ports of  wool  textiles  and  apparel  must 
be  held  at  reasonable  levels  and  that  the 
wool  textile  industry  must  be  restored  to 
good  health.  He  has  not  repudiated 
these  words  and  the  unpleasant  fact  is 
that  imports  of  wool  textile  products 
have  continued  to  rise.  According  to 
Government  figures,  the  wool  product 
imports,  as  measured  at  the  fiber  level, 
account  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
production. 

As  serious  as  this  is,  there  are  even 
more  critical  specific  areas.  In  the  case 
of  worsted  cloth,  knit  apparel  and  men's 
wool  shirts  the  imports  amount  to  up- 
wards of  50  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. It  startled  me  to  leam  that 
about  half  of  the  men's  and  boys'  suits 
cut  in  this  country  are  made  of  im- 
ported cloth.  In  other  words,  every  other 
male  we  meet  has  a  suit  of  imported 
fabric. 

My  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  directly  af- 
fected by  these  rapidly  rising  imports. 
Yet  our  mills,  like  the  mills  in  the  rest  of 
the  American  industry,  are  more  efiBcient 
and  better  managed  than  those  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Their  efficiency,  however, 
cannot  overcome  the  low-wage  advan- 
tage of  foreign  mills — wages  that  do  not 
even  come  within  striking  distance  of 
$1.40  an  hour,  the  present  minimum 
under  our  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
does  not  require  an  expert  to  forecast 
that  unless  our  Government  acts  there 


will  be  further  decimation  of  an  impor- 
tant and  essential  industry. 

If  exporting  nations,  which  have  flatly 
refused  to  enter  into  a  wool-textile  trade 
arrangement,  continue  to  hold  that 
negative  position  there  is  an  alternative 
and  this  country  should  take  it  imme- 
diately. The  alternative  is  this:  unilat- 
eral action  to  impose  quantitative  lim- 
itations on  wool  textile  imports,  by  cate- 
gory of  product  and  by  country  of  origin. 
Indeed,  this  should  be  the  policy  on  all 
textiles,  regardless  of  flber. 

This  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  imple- 
ment the  President's  stated  policy.  It 
should  be  taken  forthwith  If  exporting 
nations  continue  to  refuse  an  agreement. 

TEXTILES      ARE      SOUTH      CAROLINA'S      ECONOMIC 
BASE 

No  Other  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
higher  degree  of  textile  industry  con- 
centration than  South  Carolina.  Any 
danger  which  threatens  the  textile  in- 
dustry threatens  the  economic  security 
of  a  large  number  of  people  in  my  State. 
In  fact,  the  nearly  140,000  men  and 
women  who  work  for  hourly  wages  in  the 
textile  plants  of  my  State  comprise  53 
percent  of  South  Carolina's  industrial 
labor  force.  Their  wages  in  1966 
amounted  to  $612,186,133,  some  58  per- 
cent of  all  the  industrial  wages  paid. 

In  addition,  substantial  numbers  of 
people  are  employed  in  textile-related 
industries  in  South  Carolina— the  ap- 
parel industry  employs  some  40,000  men 
and  women:  the  textile  macliinery  in- 
dustry; the  mill  suppliers;  textile  chemi- 
cal compaAies;  flber  producers;  cotton 
farmers— this  whole  so-called  "textile 
complex"  In  my  State  is  estimated  to 
represent  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
South  Carolina's  economic  base. 

A  favorite  saying,  and  a  highly  accu- 
rate one,  goes  like  this:  "When  the  tex- 
tile industry  sneezes.  South  Carolina  gets 
pneumonia."  It  is  obvious  that  floods 
of  Government-approved  low-wage  im- 
ports of  textiles  into  the  United  States 
has  brought  on  the  beginnings  of  at  least 
a  very  nasty  cold. 

Many  plants  in  South  Carolina  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  production  from 
6  days  to  5  and  4  days  a  week.  Recently 
a  South  Carolina  firm  beset  with  imf  air 
competition  from  cheap  foreign  syn- 
thetic-blend fabrics  had  to  lay  off  huge 
numbers  of  salaried  research  and  ac- 
coimting  personnel  as  well  as  produc- 
tion workers.  The  Joanna  plant  of 
Greenwood  Mills,  in  Joanna,  S.C,  which 
produces  most  of  the  typewriter  ribbon 
cloth  made  in  this  country,  has  been 
forced  to  appeal  under  the  law  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  relief  because  its 
market  has  been  threatened  by  uncon- 
trolled Japanese  cloth  produced  at  an 
average  wage  of  36  cents  an  hour.  And 
countries  with  even  lower  wage  scales 
are  knocking  on  the  door. 

These  developments  begin  to  sound 
ominously  like  those  of  the  1950's  when 
high-volume  imports  resulted  in  plant 
closings,  high  unemployment,  reduction 
in  capital  spending,  and  generally  tragic 
effects  on  the  textile  industry  of  South 
CaroUna. 

Some  measure  of  relief  came  from  the 
1961   seven-point  program   for   textiles. 


and  the  industry  responded  with  vigor. 
Capital  investment  for  modernization 
and  expansion  rose  from  $21§  million  in 
1958  to  $1.2  billion  last  ye|ir.  Wages 
were  raised  four  times  in  a  little  less  than 
4  years,  and  the  average  textile  wage  in 
South  Carolina  now  stands  at  $2.04  an 
hour,  3  cents  more  than  the  average  for 
all  manufacturing.  Hourly  employment 
has  risen  by  16,000  persons  since  1961. 

Now  this  favorable  trend  is  being  re- 
versed by  foreign  imports.  In  the  2 
years  since  1964,  textile  imports  to  the 
United  States  have  risen  83  percent  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  a  long-term  ar- 
rangement designed  to  maintain  an  or- 
derly flow  of  textile  products  between 
importing  and  exporting  nations.  Since 
1962.  the  share  of  our  cotton  textile  mar- 
ket held  by  imports  has  doubled,  from 
5  to  10  percent,  in  spite  of  that  portion 
of  the  arrangement  which  allows  the 
United  States  to  check  imports  if  they 
prove  harmful  to  domestic  industry. 

Leaders  in  my  State  are  alarmed,  and 
rightly  so,  that  some  people  believe  the 
textile  industry  to  be  expendable,  and 
its  employees  mere  pawns  in  some  hid- 
eous economics  game  that  disguises  it- 
self as  "social  progress."  Both  labor  and 
management,  suppliers  and  customers, 
farmers  and  manufacturers,  have  ex- 
pressed shock  that  the  Government 
would  so  threaten  the  very  lifeblood  of 
their  State  even  after  the  lessons  harshly 
learned  in  the  1930's  and  1950's. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stand  aside  and 
watch  half  the  jobs  and  half  the  indus- 
trial investment  of  South  Carolina  be 
sacrificed  to  the  dubious  development  of 
textile  industries  in  other  nations. 

Whatever  involves  the  Nation's  textile 
industry  deeply  involves  South  Carolina. 
In  my  State  is  located  35  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cotton  spiiining  equipment,  and 
South  Carolina  plants  produce  fully  42 
percent   of   the   Nation's   cotton   cloth. 
The  textile  industry  in  my  State  annu- 
ally produces  more  than  4  billion  yards 
of  fabric,  25  percent  of  all  the  cotton, 
synthetic  and  silk  fabric  in  the  Nation. 
In  the  past  8  years,  during  the  peak 
years  of  industrial  development  in  South 
Carolina,   nearly   $2.5   bUlion   has  been 
spent  by  new  and  expanding  industry. 
Of  this,  nearly  $1.5  billion  has  been  spent 
by   textile   and   textile-related   compa- 
nies— some  60  percent  of  the  total.    This 
expansion  has  been  most  important  to 
my  State :  it  has  meant  more  and  better 
paying  jobs,  more  tax  revenue  to  finance 
improvements   in   education   and  other 
State  programs,  more  cash  fiow  in  the 
State's  commercial  economy,  in  general 
more  opportunity  for  our  citizens.    In  a 
recent  vear,  for  example,  industry  ex- 
pansion amounted  to  $600  million  in  my 
State,  and  some  $400  million  of  it  could 
be    credited    to   the    "textile   complex." 
And  as  for  revenues,  in  1965  textile  com- 
panies in  South  Carolina  paid  27  percent 
of  all  the  corf>oration  income  tax  paid  in 
the  State,  and  accounted  for  64  percent 
of  all  the  assessed  valuation  for  local 
property    taxes    of    industry    in    South 
Carolina. 

This  is  the  kind  of  importance  the 
South  Carolina  textile  complex  has  to 
the  well-being  of  my  State  and  to  the 
nationwide  textile  industry.    This  is  the 


kind  of  security  that  is  being  imperiled 
by  inaction  on  the  issue  of  imports.  The 
jobs  of  nearly  1  million  people  in  this 
major,  essential  industry  are  al  stake. 
If  the  executive  refuses  to  consider  these 
people's  welfare,  then  the  Congress  must. 
It  is  vital,  and  already  much  too  late. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina LMr.  Jonas],  who  represents  the 
great  Charlotte  area  of  North  CaFtJtina, 
at  this  moment,  before  we  continue  fur- 
ther, I  want  to  introduce,  and  to  yield 
to,  the  man  who  yesterday  was  elected— 
reelected,  I  might  say — chairman  of  our 
informal  group. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  our  beloved 
friend,  Carl  Vinson,  did  throughout  his 
lifetime  more  important  to  this  country, 
or  even  to  defense,  than  when  he  led  our 
informal  textDe  committed  to  victors',  in 
limiting  imports,  providing  one-pnce 
cotton,  and  those  oilier  measures  which 
saved  our  industry. 

Mr.  'Vinson  was  followed,  as  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  by  no  less  distin- 
guished and  no  less  able  a  colleague  of 
ours,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Phil 
Landrum.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Phil  Lan- 
drum, has  been  diligent,  persistent,  and 
brilliant  in  his  successful  efforts  to  pre- 
serve our  American  textile  industry  and 
the  iobs  of  its  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  great 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  our  group, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  LMr.  Lan- 
drum ] . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  who  have  placed  this  re- 
sponsibiUty  upon  me.  I  hope  that  we 
can  be  as  successful  in  our  efforts  In  this 
Congress  as  we  have  been  in  our  efforts 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  a  situa- 
tion which  threatens  the  economic  and 
milit£U7  security  of  our  Nation  prompts 
me  to  address  this  body  today. 

It  is  essential  that  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  matter  be 
known  and  understood,  for  when  they 
are,  the  course  to  follow  is  clear. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  through  the 
public   press,    as   well    as    from    official 
sources,  that  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Am- 
bassador William  M.  Roth,  has  set  March 
26  as  a  target  date  for  reaching  agree- 
ment in  the  Kennedy  round  tariff-cut- 
ting  negotiations   under  the   authority 
granted  the  President  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  which  authority  ex- 
pires June  30  this  year.    It  is  reported 
that  the  United  States  is  offering  to  cut 
tariffs  on  most  textile  products.     As  you 
know  the  act  would  permit  cuts  up  to  50 
percent.    Under  all  of  the  circimistances 
which    I   shall    highlight    for   you    this 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake.     We  must  so 
inform  the  President  and  urge  him  to 
direct  Ambassador  Roth  not  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  5-year,  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement — LTA— 
which  expires  September  30  of  this  year, 
is  under  negotiation  for  renewal.  It  has 
been  reported  from  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  these  negotiations  are  taking 
place,  that  consideration  is  being  given 
to    renewing    the    arrangement    for    3 
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years — not  5 — and  that  other  undesirable 
concessions  are  being  discussed. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  President  direct 
his  Deputy  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Ambassador  W. 
Michael  Blumenthal,  who  has  been  as- 
signed responsibility  for  this  matter,  to 
renegotiate  this  arrangement  without 
change  and  for  5  years.  The  renewal 
of  the  so-called  LTA  is  intimately  related 
to  the  Kennedy  round  tariff-cutting 
negotiation.s. 

The  third  reason  I  address  you  today 
Is  because  a  failure  of  the  executive 
branch  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  cov- 
ering international  commerce  in  wool 
and  manmade  fiber  textile  products  Is 
continuing  a  dangerous  condition  here 
at  home.  This  matter  is  directly  related 
to  the  previous  two  subjects  of  contem- 
plated tariff  cuts  in  textiles  and  the  re- 
negotiation of  the  LTA. 

The  time  factors  Involved  in  these 
three  interlocking  matters  create  a  sense 
of  urgency  which  requires  our  immediate 
consideration  and  suggests  the  appropri- 
ate action  which  may  be  taken. 

Legislation  is  not  required  as  an  an- 
swer to  this  immediate  crisis.  What  we 
hope  to  achieve  today  is  to  inform  this 
body  and  in  so  doing  hope  to  apprise  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate clearcut,  forthright  Executive  action 
in  order  to  avoid  consequences  which 
would  seriously  impair  our  economic 
stability  and  jeopardize  our  military 
security. 

There  i.s  no  need  to  belabor  this  body 
with  detailed  historical  background  and 
I  shall  not  do  so.  To  bring  us  all  up  to 
the  pre.scnt.  however,  a  recitation  of  the 
highlights  will  suffice. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  United 
States  rebuilt  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry following  World  War  n  exports 
of  textiles  from  that  country  to  the 
United  States  reached  such  alarming 
proportions  by  1956  that  President  Eisen- 
hower directed  the  negotiation  of  a  5- 
year  cotton-textile  arrangement  to  con- 
trol this  flow.  Upon  its  expiration  a  1- 
year  additional  arrangement  was  en- 
tered into. 

By  this  time  other  textile  exporting 
countries  eagerly  plunged  into  the  Amer- 
ican market  and  because  of  substantial 
cost  differentials  in  their  favor  were 
underselling  our  domestic  mills  to  a  point 
of  driving  many  of  them  out  of  business. 

President  Kennedy  inaugurated  a 
seven-point  textile  program  and  estab- 
lished a  Cabinet  Textile  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

Under  this  program  a  1-year  short- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement  was 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
19  other  textile-producing  countries, 
which  arrangement  was  designed  to 
bring  some  orderline.ss  out  of  an  other- 
wise chaotic  situation  in  world  trade  in 
cotton  textiles. 

This  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  pres- 
ent 5-year  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement — LTA— involving  some  30 
signatory  nations,  which  expires  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year. 

Congress  enacted  and  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  so-called  one- 
price  cotton  legislation  thereby  removing 


a  government-created  inequity  which 
was  so  heavily  burdening  our  domestic 
industrj'. 

These  significant  steps  clearly  demon- 
strate that  three  administrations,  one 
Republican  and  two  Democratic  have 
recognized  the  economic  importance  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry  and  its  4 
million  employees.  We  are  fully  aware 
also  of  the  role  played  by  the  allied  and 
supporting  suppliers  and  users  of  the 
textile  industrj-.  ranging  from  the  raisers 
of  raw  cotton  and  wool  and  the  manu- 
facture of  manmade  fibers  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  apparel  and  other  finished  tex- 
tile products. 

These  and  other  significant  actions 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  have 
created  a  program  designed  to  preserve 
this  industry.  This  program  is  now  an 
established  part  of  this  Nation's  do- 
me Uic  economic  policy  as  well  as  its  for- 
eign trade  policy.  These  established 
po'iries  and  programs  are  now  threat- 
ened. Authority  to  act  and  to  prevent 
this  impending  injury  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Congress  upon  the  Chief 
Executive.  When  it  is  indicated  that  in- 
strumentalities pf  the  executive  branch 
are  endangering  these  policies  and  pro- 
grams, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  the  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  such  a  result. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  in  his  opinion 
relief  of  the  type  to  which  he  has  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  is  obtainable  from 
the  executive  branch  under  existing  law 
without  the  need  for  additional  legisla- 
tion if  they  were  so  inclined. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  It  is  my  opinion — 
and  I  so  stated  a  moment  ago  in  my 
earl:er  remarks — that  no  legislation  is 
required  for  the  relief  we  now  seek.  It 
can  be  done  under  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  there  a  tendency  or 
an  inclination  to  accord  this  relief  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgla  inferring  that  the  problem  lies 
within  the  Department  of  State  or  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  been  a 
stumbling  block? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  is  my  opinion, 
but  that  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I  have  expressed  myself  many  times  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  been  a  stumbling  block,  and  that 
this  does  in  truth  represent  a  block,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  the  only  stumbling 
block. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Npw 
Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI  that  one  rea- 
son for  this  late  afternoon  session  is  an 
effort  to  lay  our  views  before  the  people? 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  made  a 
very  able  observation,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

The  U.S.  textile  industry  has  respond- 
ed in  a  classical  display  of  industrial 
statesmanship  to  the  cooperative  actions 
taken  on  its  behalf  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  1960's. 
It  has  shared  in  the  Nation's  high  level 
of  economic  activity. 

Against  this  background  should  be  re- 
viewed what  has  taken  place  and  I  am 
certain  you  will  conclude  with  me  that  no 
governmental  action  should  even  be  con- 
templated much  less  carried  out  which 
would  impair  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  maintaining  the  historical  role 
of  the  textile  industry  in  the  economic 
life  of  our  Nation. 

From  1950  to  1960  textile  employment 
fell  by  334,000  jobs;  676  mills  closed. 

From  1960  to  1966  textile  employment 
rose  by  116,000  jobs. 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  up  1 
million  bales  from  the  level  of  the  mar- 
keting season  preceding  one-price  cotton. 

Spindle  hours  operated  in  1966  were 
12  percent  greater  than  in  1963. 

Textile  industry  earnings,  measured  by 
profits  on  sales,  have  risen.  They  stood 
at  2.3  percent,  net,  after  taxes,  in  1963, 
compared  with  the  all-manufacturing 
industry  rate  of  4.7  percent.  In  1966, 
the  textile  earnings  rate  was  up  to  3.7 
percent,  though  still  below  the  all-indus- 
try manufacturing  level  of  5.6  percent. 

Investments  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment climed  to  a  record  level  of  almost 
$1.2  billion  in  1966.  more  than  double  the 
rate  in  1960. 

There  have  been  four  wage  increases 
since  1962:  1962-63,  3  cents  per  hour; 
1963-64.  8  cents  per  hour;  1964-65,  8 
cents  per  hour;  and  1965-66.  9  cents  per 
hour,  and  average  hourly  earnings  in 
1966  reached  $2.  On  the  other  hand, 
hourly  wages  in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong, 
which  together  shipped  48  percent  of 
total  U.S.  imports  in  1966,  are  35  cents 
and  25  cents  respectively.  This  great 
disparity  in  waees  is  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  textile  import  problem. 

While  these  progressive  steps  were 
being  taken  this  is  what  has  been  hap- 
pening with  respect  to  imports  of  tex- 
tiles into  the  United  States. 

From  1956.  the  year  in  which  the  first 
Japanese  arrangement  was  entered  into, 
to  1960,  cotton  textile  imports  increased 
from  approximately  450  million  equiv- 
alent square  yards  to  1.1  billion  equiv- 
alent square  yards. 

During  this  same  period  1956-60  man- 
made  fiber  textile  imports  rose  from  34 
to  132  million  equivalent  square  yards 
and  wool  textile  imports  rose  from  60  to 
111  million  equivalent  square  yards. 

Since  1960  cotton  textile  imports  have 
climbed  to  1.800  million;  manmade  fiber 
textiles  have  climbed  to  about  800  mil- 
lion and  wool  to  200  million  equivalent 
square  yards. 

This  means  that  the  rate  of  growth 
of  imports  is  much  faster  than  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  market.  Textile  imports  have 
tripled  since  1961  to  almost  3  billion 
equivalent  square  yards  in  1966.  Over 
the  same  period  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
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production   has   grown   by   about   one- 

Textile  imports  are  now  multifiber— 
cotton,   man   made,    wool,    and    blends. 
They  are  no  longer  concentrated  chiefly 
in  cotton  products  or  a  particular  prod- 
uct line.    Since  1962,  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile imports  have  more  than  doubled. 
Wool   textile   imports   now   account   for 
one-fourth    of    domestic    consumption. 
Imports  cut  across  virtually  all  products. 
The    long-term    cotton    textile    trade 
arrangement — LTA— is    not    effectively 
restraining  cotton  textile  imports.    Last 
year,  the  cotton  bale  equivalent  of  such 
imports  passed  the  1  million  mark,  a  rise 
of  some   300,000   bales   from    1965.     To 
protect  the  Governments  cotton   farm 
program,  an  absolute  quota  of  about  30,- 
000  bales  is  imposed  on  ujMand  type  raw 
cotton  imports.     The  United  States  is 
importing  almost  35  times  this  amount 
in    the    form    of    manufactured    cotton 
textiles.     Much  of  the  most  recent  in- 
crease in  cotton  textile  imports  has  been 
in  the  form  of  cotton  yarn  which  is  just 
a  few  steps  removed  from  the  raw  cotton 
stage. 

The  imbalance  of  textile  trade  is  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  Nation's 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  The  dollar 
value  of  U.S.  textile  imports  in  1966  ex- 
ceeded the  dollar  value  of  exports  by 
$800  million.  The  total  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  $1.4  billion. 

Until  the  past  few  months,  the  impact 
of  rising  imports  has  been  somewhat  al- 
leviated by  the  high  level  of  market  ac- 
tivity and  the  strong  military  demand 
for  textile  products.  In  many  product 
lines,  however,  pipelines  have  filled,  and 
prices  are  starting  to  weaken. 

This  industry,  so  essential  to  the  mili- 
tary security  of  this  Nation,  supplied  over 
10,000  separate  items  to  our  defense 
effort  in  World  War  n.  It  was  declared 
to  be  second  only  to  steel  in  importance 
in  our  military  arsenal.  The  continuing 
importance  of  a  strong  domestic  textile 
industry  has  been  underscored  by  mili- 
tary demands  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  American  textile  industry  was 
called  upon  to  modify  its  production  to 
meet  large  military  requirements  not 
only  for  uniforms  and  Industrial  prod- 
ucts but  for  unusually  large  quantities 
of  fabric  for  tentage,  warehousing,  and 
civilian  housing.  These  demands  were 
met  by  the  domestic  industry  without 
the  necessity  for  directives. 

The  current  military  buildup  reached 
its  peak  in  the  period  from  January  to 
March  of  1966.  Orders  have  started  to 
fall  at  a  steady  rate.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  that  military 
purchases  during  the  current  quarter 
will  be  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

In  cotton  textiles  the  situation  is  much 
the  same.  Here  are  some  basic  indexes: 
New  weekly  orders  declined  through  1966 
from  247  million  yards  in  February  to 
99  million  yards  In  November.  Unfilled 
orders  for  cotton  goods  which  peaked  in 
May  1966  have  dropped  steadily  and  are 
more  than  28  percent  lower.  Also,  mill 
inventories  are  now  18  percent  higher. 
Customer-owned  Inventories  have  risen 
25  percent. 
The  hiring  rate  in  cotton  mills  de- 


clined from  a  peak  in  August  1966  of  49 
per  thousand  employees  to  24  per  thou- 
sand in  December. 

Wool  consumption  in  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1966  was  off  by  19  perceni  from  the  last 
quarter  of  1965. 

Estimates  of  capital  spending  in  the 
industry  for  1967  are  put  at  9  percent 
less  than  1966. 

Textile  prices  are  at  a  5-year  low. 
The  Government's  wholesale  price  index 
for  textile  products  stood  at  only  99  in 
August  1966—1957-59  equals  100;  it  fell 
to  98  by  November;  and  was  97.5  in 
January  1967.  The  all-manufacturmg 
industry  January  wholesale  price  aver- 
age is  up  to  105.8. 

Along  with  the  decline  in  prices,  textile 
profits  also  have  turned  down.  They 
declined  from  3.9  cents  per  dollar  of 
sales,  net  after  taxes,  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1966,  to  3.7  cents  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. Government  data  is  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  fourth  quarter,  but  trade 
estimates  strongly  indicate  a  further 
decline. 

A  survey  by  McGraw-Hill  indicates 
that  pretax  textile  profits  in  1966  will 
fall  6  percent  below  1965,  while  such 
profits  for  all  corporations  will  average 
4  percent  higher.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  20,  1967,  published 
earnings  for  25  major  industries  plus 
railroads  and  utilities.  While  fourth 
quarter  1966  profits  for  these  industries 
average  4.2  percent  higher  than  the  like 
quarter  of  1965,  textile  earnings  were 
shown  to  be  down  19.4  percent. 

The  latest  industrywide  figures  avail- 
able covering  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1966  show  that  profits  after  taxes  in  tex- 
tile mill  products  rank  it  17th  out  of  20 
major  U.S.  industries.    Based  on  a  per- 
centage of  stockholders'  equity,  textiles 
are  at  the  bottom — number  20.    The  ap- 
parel industry  ranks  20th  when  meas- 
ured by  profits  as  a  percent  of  sales  and 
11th  on  the  basis  of  stockholders'  equity. 
A  new   and  significant   facet  to   this 
problem  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  that  area  of  our  Nation  known  as 
Appalachia.    Here  is  a  map  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States  in  which 
the  counties  of  Appalachia  are  shown  in 
various  colors. 

The  area  covered  by  the  four  colors 
on  the  map  constitutes  the  entire  Appa- 
lachia region.  The  colors  show  the  rela- 
tive concentration  of  textile  employment 
in  each  county  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  manufacturing  jobs.  Textile  em- 
ployment means  jobs  in  textile,  apparel 
and"  manmade  fiber-producing  plants.  In 
the  counties  colored  in  red,  75  percent 
or  more  of  all  the  manufacturing  jobs 
are  in  textiles.  As  you  can  see,  they  are 
significant  in  number  and  account  for  at 
least  three  out  of  four  jobs  in  tliese  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky.  Virginia. 
Te.mes.'^ee,  North  and  Sjuih  Carjlina, 
Ge:>rcia.  and  Alabama. 

In  the  counties  colored  blue,  which 
number  about  the  .same  as  those  in  red. 
texti'e  employment  accounts  for  between 
50  and  75  percent  of  manufacturing  jobs. 
Those  colored  in  green  have  12  to  50 
percent  in  textiles  and  the  yellow  or  tan 
colored  area  shows  counties  where  there 


is  some  textile  employment  but  not  in 
excess  of  12  percent. 

In  total  there  are  453,000  textile- 
apparel  jobs  in  Appalachia  and  account 
for  26  percent  of  its  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. If  the  counties  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  excluded,  we 
find  that  41  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
jobs  are  directly  in  textiles.  Not  included 
are  those  related  employment  opportu- 
nities in  service  industries  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  depend  upon  the  existence 
of  the  textile  apparel  and  manmade 
fiber-producing  industries.  For  every 
textile  job  there  is  usually  another  job 
supplementary  to  it. 

The  importance  of  the  textile  import 
problem  can  be  seen  dramatically  in  this 
area  of  our  country  where  we  seek  to 
encourage  industrial  development.  This 
vast  area  of  Appalachia  stretching  from 
New  York  to  Alabama  covers  180.000 
square  miles  where  over  18  million  people 
live.  The  land  mass  of  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  Hong  Kong  could  be  put  into  Appa- 
lachia with  room  to  spare. 

The  problems  of  Appalachia  are  known 
to  you.  They  include  poverty,  illiteracy, 
underdeveloped  economic  opportunities 
and  chronic  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. The  United  States  is  determined 
to  find  a  solution  to  these  problems,  not 
only  in  Appalachia,  but  wherever  they 
exist.  The  President's  advisers  have  esti- 
mated the  budget  for  poverty  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  at  $25.6  billion,  up  16 
percent  from  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  budget  for  total  assistance  for  major 
education  programs  for  the  next  year  is 
$4.5  billion,  for  manpower  training  $1.1 
billion,  and  for  area  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development  S324  miUion. 

Returning  to  the  Appalachia  story,  we 
find  that  in  the  counties  contiguous  to 
and  bordering  on  Appalachia.  which 
number  118,  there  are  89  comities  with 
236,000  textile  and  apparel  jobs  or  31 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  realize  that  employment 
across  the  county  line  for  the  people  of 
Appalachia  is  equally  important. 

But  if  we  take  a  line  50  miles  outside 
the  perimeter  of  Appalachia.  we  find 
there  are  an  additional  377.000  textile- 
apparel  jobs.  In  short,  there  are 
1,063.180  textile  jobs  in  Appalachia  and 
within  50  miles  of  it. 

This  accounts  for  nearly  one-half 
textile,  apparel,  and  manmade  fiber  em- 
ployment in  the  coimtry.  It  is  25  percent 
of  total  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  area. 

One-half  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  man- 
made  fiber  producing  industry  are  in 
Appalachia.  This  is  the  sector  of  the 
textile  industry  which  has  made  such 
progress  in  developing  tind  promoting 
new  fibers.  It  is  also  that  sector  of  the 
industry  that  is  currently  feeling  the 
impact  of  imports  of  fibers  and  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  made  of  synthetic 
fibers,  which  have  increased  so  sharply 
in  the  last  2  years.  This  is  the  sector  of 
the  textile  industry  which  has  led  the 
world  in  fiber  and  textile  development. 
I  hardly  need  draw  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  textiles  are  vital  to  Ap- 
palachia with  a  million  jobs  in  the  region 
and  nearby  counties.    On  the  basis  of  a 
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conservative  labor  turnover  of  4.5  per- 
cent, there  are  45,000  Job  opportunities 
every  year. 

In  light  of  established  Government 
policies  and  programs  which  are  in- 
tended to  insure  the  preservation  of  a 
healthy  and  growing  textile  industry 
complex  in  the  United  States  and  what 
has  taken  place  under  these  activities,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  the  desire  nor  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chief  Executive  to  permit 
his  representatives  to  do  violence  to 
them  or  endanger  them. 

If  Ambassador  Roth  cuts  tariffs  on 
textiles  that  is  precisely  what  he  will  be 
doing. 

If  Ambassador  Blumenthal  renegoti- 
ates a  weaker  or  something  less  than  a 
5-year  renewal  of  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement,  that  is  what  he 
will  be  doing. 

Unless  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  accomplish  a  con- 
trol mechanism  covering  international 
trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
products  this  is  what  they  will  be  doing. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  cognizance 
of  these  matters  and  to  act  without  delay. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  bringing  this  very  vital  ques- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  House  and. 
I  hope,  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
branch. 

This  very  serious  problem  that  is  con- 
fronting our  great  textile  industry  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  industry  alone.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  confronting  the  shoe  in- 
dustry, the  steel  Industry,  and  even  our 
agricultural  Industry. 

These  manufacturers  and  these  farm- 
ers and  producers  in  this  country,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  pointed  out, 
cannot  possibly  compete  against  the 
wage  scales  of  these  foreign  countries, 
nor  can  we  compete  against  the  tax  in- 
centives that  these  foreign  countries  give 
their  industries,  nor  can  we  compete 
against  the  subsidies  they  give  their  in- 
dustries for  overproduction  which  is 
shipped  and  dumped  into  this  country 
under  the  guise  of  imports  under  the  so- 
called  tariff  regulations. 

Unless  something  is  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  done  promptly  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
imemployment. 

This  Congress  authorized — and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  knows 
because  he  helped  to  draft  the  bill — to 
spend  almost  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  aid  the 
Appalachian  counties  in  this  country 
because  of  unemployment  and  other 
problems. 

Also  the  administration  is  sending  up 
this  year  a  bill  to  revise  and  expand  the 
Appalachian  Act  to  spend  more  money 
to  try  to  improve  the  employment  and 
economic  situation  in  those  counties. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  spend  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  one  hand  to  try 
to  alleviate  the  unemployment  and  im- 
prove the  economic  situation  In  these 


counties  and  then  to  undermine  this  very 
economy  by  unfavorable  tariff  reduc- 
tions and  open  up  the  floodgates  to  im- 
ports of  foreign-made  goods  into  this 
country. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  know  of  his  un- 
tiring efforts  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  in  the  Appalachian  region  in 
his  great  State  and  mine  and  throughout 
the  entire  Appalachian  region. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time. 

I  intend  to  speak  later  on  but  I  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  go  by  because 
the  gentleman  serves  with  me  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  he 
knows  my  feelings  about  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  that  map  of 
Appalachia  before  me,  I  feel  constrained 
to  remind  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  there  has  been  left  out  of  that 
map  in  the  designation  of  Appalachia, 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  everybody  agrees  are  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  Appalachian  range. 

As  I  will  show  later  in  my  remarks,  we 
have  a  problem  with  imports  in  the 
Granite  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  in 
New  England.  However,  we  are  not  re- 
ceiving any  of  this  special  balm  that  is 
being  so  grandiosely  spread  through  the 
Appalachian  area  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  particularly 
in  this  connection.  We  do  have  the  same 
problems  you  have,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  compensation  such  as  it  is  of  that 
Appalachian  program  to  sprinkle  proj- 
ects through  our  beautiful  hills  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  at  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  I 
will  vote  to  help  his  district  too. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  and  as  well  as  those  who  will 
follow  me. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  textile  in- 
dustry was  bom  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  We 
want  to  see  it  flourish  and  to  continue 
to  flourish  here  in  this  country. 

I  will  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  other  Members  have 
said  that  the  time  for  action  Is  now.  We 
cannot  afford  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  passed  a 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  to  strengthen  the  long- 
term  control  program  on  textile  imports 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagrues  and  Insert  in  the 
Record. 

The  great  concern  for  the  textile  In- 
dustry as  expressed  by  the  people  of 


Rhode  Island  Is  well  justified  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a  great  number  of  citizens  in  my 
State  is  intimately  linked  with  the  dis- 
position of  this  industry. 

We  have  already  felt  the  agony  that 
lingers  so  long  after  permanently  reduced 
production  or  the  closing  of  a  plant. 
Consequently,  we  are  fully  aware  of  what 
lies  ahead  if  further  reductions  or  clos- 
ings should  occiu:  as  a  result  of  rising 
foreign  Imports. 

The  history  of  the  textile  industry  is 
deeply  embedded  in  Rhode  Island  for  it 
is  here  in  1793  that  cotton  manufactur- 
ing was  inaugiirated  in  the  United  States 
and  the  textile  Industry  began  to  assume 
its  important  role  in  the  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  from  New  England  that  the  tex- 
tile industry  rose  to  become  the  United 
States  second  largest  industrial  complex 
providing  more  than  4  million  jobs  for 
our  citizens.  In  the  New  England  area 
alone,  200,000  jobs  are  provided  by  this 
industry,  making  it  the  area's  second 
largest  source  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. Looking  around  New  Eng- 
land we  note  that  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
70  percent  are  employed  in  the  textile 
industry  while  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
and  Lewiston,  Maine,  40  percent  and  30 
percent  are  so  employed  respectively. 

Textiles  have  always  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  lives  of  Rhode  Island- 
ers either  directly  or  indirectly.  Pres- 
ently, approximately  26,000  people  de- 
pend upon  this  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Therefore,  you  can  well  under- 
stand our  concern  over  the  flood  of  for- 
eign Imports  that  threaten  the  existence 
of  this  industry  in  Rhode  Island  as  well 
as  across  the  Nation. 

These  people  need  consideration.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  imports  continue  to  flow 
Into  our  country  at  their  current  rate 
we  can  only  look  to  further  dominance 
of  our  domestic  market  and  subsequent 
greater  unemployment  resulting  from 
reduced  domestic  production  and  mill 
shutdowns. 

For  many  of  the  people  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  New  England,  textiles  have 
been  their  sole  means  of  employment 
for  their  entire  adult  life.  This  is  the 
work  for  which  they  have  trained  and 
have  been  engaged  in  for  many  years. 
Most  of  these  people  are  in  their  forties 
and  fifties  and  some  in  their  sixties. 
Where  will  they  turn  if  their  jobs  are 
undermined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ports? All  that  I  can  see  is  a  greater 
extension  of  Appalachia  where  over  1 
million  people  formerly  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry  reside  in  distress  after 
having  known  the  dignity  of  meaning- 
ful, steady,  and  familiar  work. 

Life  in  the  city  of  Woonsocket.  R.I.. 
where  I  grew  up,  practically  revolved 
around  the  textile  industry  as  was,  and 
is,  the  case  in  many  other  New  England 
cities  and  towns.  The  work  is  familiar 
to  these  people  and  their  lives  are  af- 
fected by  It  in  many  ways.  When  such 
work  is  taken  from  them,  they  are  left 
with  a  void  that  may  or  may  not  ever 
be  filled.  I  can  Intimately  relate  this 
close  association  between  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  lives  of  New  Englanders 
to  my  own  family  for  this  very  day  my 
father  still  is  employed  in  this  Industry. 

Why  should  we  allow  reckless  trade 
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policies  and  unbeneficial  Urlfi  laws  to 
bring  about  such  disastrous  effects  upon 
our  own  people?  Why  should  we  place 
their  jobs  in  jeopardy  and  then  spend 
millions  on  Federal  programs  to  create 
jobs  for  the  unemployed?  It  is  both 
senseless  and  deplorable  that  we  should 
do  such  a  thing.  Yet,  we  are  well  on 
our  way  to  creating  such  a  situation  if 
the  Congress  fails  to  enact  effectual  leg- 
islation to  curb  and  reasonably  control 
foreign  textile  imports. 

In  just  the  last  5  years,  textile  im- 
ports have  risen  from  1  to  3  billion 
square  yards.  Yet.  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  to  curb  this  fantastic  flow  of 
imports  that  washes  away  so  many  of 
our  domestic  jobs.  While  imports  grow, 
employment  in  textiles  diminishes.  Dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  between  1950  and 
I960  332.000  jobs  were  lost  in  this 
industry  while  676  textile  plants  went 
out  of  business. 

In  1958.  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Textiles  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  established  to  study  the  tex- 
tile problem  stated ; 

We  urge  that  government  agencies  ad- 
ministering this  policy  (foreign  trade  policy) 
recognize  that  the  problem  of  declining  em- 
ployment In  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
has  been  aggravated  by  rising  Imports  and 
the  loss  of  export  markets  ...  We  point  out 
that  an  Industry  faced  with  declining  Job 
opportunities  feels  the  impact  of  rising  Im- 
ports more  than  an  Industry  wWch  is  ex- 
panding  Its   output   and   employment. 

The  subcommittee  then  recommended : 
That  quotas  be  established  which  will  per- 
mit foreign  producers  of  textile  products  t« 
Bell  in  our  markets  within  limits  which  will 
not  further  endanger  existing  textile 
capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  have  passed  but 
no  effectual  action  has  been  taken. 

The  full  title  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
concerning  the  textile  industry  was  "A 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  legislatiori 
strengthening  the  long-term  control 
program  on  textile  imports  since  a 
stricter  quota  system  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  New  England  textile 
industry."  "Since  a  stricter  quota  sys- 
tem is  necessary,"  Indeed  it  is,  just  as  it 
was  needed  way  back  In  1959. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  accomplish 
this  now.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
wait.  The  evidence  has  been  before  us 
much  too  long,  now  we  must  act,  not 
deliberate.  We  must  reduce  the  amount 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  synthetic  textile  im- 
ports and  avoid  any  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions through  negotiation. 

We  have  a  highly  efficient  and  im- 
portant industry  that  has  been  badly 
bruised  and  needs  our  help  to  get  well 
again.  We  cannot  expect  an  industry 
with  a  $2-an-hour  average  wage  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  manufacturers  who 
pay  an  average  of  25  cents.  This  in- 
dustry's health  must  be  restored  through 
a  more  effective  quota  system  that  will 
also  enable  it  to  grow  and  expand  as  it 
should.  Our  trade  policies  and  tariff 
laws  should  allow  foreign  manufacturers 
to  share  in  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
market  but  never  to  dominate  it. 
The  textile   industry   Is  a   basic   in- 


dustry essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  the  livelihood  of  millions  of 
Americans.  It  warrants  our  vigorous  at- 
tention and  protection. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  read  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  enacted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  and  do  all  In 
their  power  to  help  relieve  the  jroblem 
which  afaicts  the  textile  industry  in 
Rhode  Island  and  across  the  Nation: 

Senate  Resolution   172 
Resolution    memorializing    the    Congress    of 
the    United    States    to    pass    legislation 
Btrengthenmg  the  long-term  control  pro- 
gram on   textile  Imports   since   a  stricter 
quota    system    is    necessary    to    the    well- 
being  of  the  New  England  textile  Industry 
Whereas,     Any    disruption    In     the    New 
England  textile  Industry  would  cause   vast 
unemployment,  tremendous  expense  for  the 
United  States  government,  and  a  dangerous 
Increase  In  the  umted  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit;  and 

Whereas,  The  textUe  industry  Is  still  New 
England's  second  largest  source  of  manufac- 
turing employment  providing  for  approxi- 
mately 200,000  Jobs;  and 

Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  assured  the  New  England  region 
of  his  support  for  extending  such  special- 
ized agreements  as  we  now  have  to  cover 
wool  Imports  as  well  as  cotton  Imports;  and 
Whereas.  Imports  under  the  present  agree- 
ments have  more  than  doubled  when  such 
Imports  were  expected  to  Increase  only  25 
per  cent:  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  established  that  the 
textile  indusiry,  the  second  largest  Indus- 
trial complex  In  the  Unlt«d  States  providing 
four  million  Jobs,  deserves  being  treated  as 
an  "exception"  In  our  trade  policy;  and 

Whereas,  The  loss  of  the  textUe  Industry 
to  New  England  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
the  economic  resurgence  of  tlie  entire  area; 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  does  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  legislation  strengthening  the 
long-term  control  program  on  textile  Imports 
since  a  stricter  quota  system  Is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  New  England  textile 
Industry;  and  be  It  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
UrUted  States  In  the  hope  that  they  will 
pursue  every  means  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  benefit  the  textile  industry  of 
the  New  England  region  and,  thus,  brighten 
the  economic  outlook  of  their  own  state. 
August  P.  La  France, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  resolution. 

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  distinguished  Member  at  the  micro- 
phone, the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Dorn],  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  LandrumI.  We 
have  been  living  with  these  problems  for 
many,  many  years.    I  certainly  hope  that 


the  State  Department  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  we  are  concerned 
about  it.  There  are  over  200  Members 
of  this  House  in  whose  districts  there  are 
textile  industries.  We  intend  to  fight 
this  all  the  way.  The  tariffs  are  low 
enough  now.  We  have  a  competing  wage 
of  25  cents  an  hour  in  Hong  Kong  and 
53  cents  an  hour  in  Italy.  How  can  we 
stand  it?  <• 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentlemen 
for  the  great  job  they  are  doing  and  as- 
sure them  that  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  with  Mr. 
Landrum  we  will  watch  the  problem 
very  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  discussion  today,  in- 
deed, serves  a  useful  purpose.     It  has 
shown  that   tariffs  alone   cannot  solve 
the  textile  import  problem  as  long  as 
our  mills  and  our  textile  workers  com- 
pete with  25-cent-an-hour  labor  in  Hong 
Kong,  36-cent-an-hour  labor  in  Japan, 
and  53-cent-an-hour  labor  in  Italy.     Yet 
tariffs  are  still  vitally  important,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum] 
has  pointed  out,  in  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  refrain  from  textile  tariff  cut- 
ting in  the  current  GATT  negotiations. 
This  has  come  to  my  attention  five  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  last  6  years  when 
New  England  mills  and  their  employees 
faced  shutdowns  or  short  time  because 
of  unfair  competition  from  loophole  im- 
ports  of  low-cost  woolen  fabrics.    These       ^ 
came  mainly  from  Italy  where  five  times 
the  foreign  exporters  have  found  ways 
to  avoid  paying  the  normal  duty  on  their 
exports  to  this  country  by  Ingeniously 
seeking  out  loopholes  in  our  complex 
tariff  structure.    These  loophole  imports 
have  totaled  77  million  square  yards  in 
5  years. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  sewed  a  strip 
of  braid  down  the  edge  of  the  cloth  and 
shipped  it  in  as  ornamented — even 
though  they  cut  off  the  braid  before  the 
cloth  was  tailored.  This  loophole  finally 
was  cut  off  in  1963  by  the  Congress — 
Public  Law  87-456,  effective  August  31, 
1963. 

Then  they  shipped  cloth  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  where  it  was  showerproofed  and 
then  sent  into  the  mainland  where,  at 
least  part  of  the  time,  the  showerproof- 
ing was  washed  out  before  it  went  to  the 
clothing  manufacturer.  These  ship- 
ments have  been  curtailed,  though  not 
halted,  by  quotas  fixed  by  the  Virgin 
Islands  Government — Act  No.  971  (bill 
No.  1869  >  chapter  9,  title  33  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Code. 

Next,  they  added  flax  or  ramie  to  their 
wool  in  quantities  not  large  enough  to 
change  the  general  character  of  the 
cloth,  but  sufficiently  large  to  get  a  lower 
duty  because  the  cloth  was  "of  chief 
value"  of  the  flax  or  ramie.  The  Con- 
gress closed  that  loophole  by  law  in 
1965 — Public  Law  89-241.  effective  De- 
cember 7,  1965. 

Then  they  substituted  rabbit  fur  for 

flax,  having  uncovered  another  loophole. 

That  too  was  closed  by  law  in  1966 — 

Public   Law    89-405,   effective   June    19. 

1966. 

Next  came  silk  as  the  additive.  An- 
other loophole  had  been  imcovered,  and 
this  product  is  still  coming  in.  Imports 
in  1966  totaled  4  million  square  yards. 
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I  ask  ..  .upiinous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  table  covering 
the  years  1961  through  1966  showing  the 
imports  of  these  various  loophole  fab- 
rics. An  examination  of  the  table  will 
show  that  each  time  the  Congress  acts  or 
prepares  to  act  to  close  a  loophole,  ex- 
porters open  up  another  loophole  to 
plague  our  domestic  industry  with  this 
unfair  competition. 

Since  it  was  too  late  to  get  legislation 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress, 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  study 
of  textile  looiDholes  and  to  report  early 
this  year.  The  committee  had  in  mind 
removing  the  necessity  for  annual  legis- 
lation in  this  area,  and  asked  the  Com- 
mission to  make  suggestions  as  to  how, 
by  a  single  law,  all  present  and  prospec- 
tive loopholes  could  be  removed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port. I  am  now  preparing  legislation  with 
this  purpose  in  view. 


Although,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  closing  the 
loopholes  will  not  solve  the  textile  im- 
port problem,  I  have  been  indeed  happy 
to  make  this  concrete  contribution  to- 
ward its  solution.  And  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued support  of  the  administration's 
textile  program,  originated  by  President 
Kennedy  and  endorsed  by  President 
Johnson,  as  the  best  means  of  solving 
the  problems  of  our  textile  mills  and 
their  2  million  workers. 


U.S.  general  imports  of  iroolen  fabrics  through  varioxis  loopholes 
[In  niillious  of  square  yards) 
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'  N'ppligiWc. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  and  point  out 
to  him  that  the  wage  in  Portugal  and 
other  places  in  the  world  is  about  18 
cents  an  hour.  They  are  expanding 
largely  at  our  expense.  I  refer  to  Paki- 
stan and  other  nations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  his 
very  eloquent  appeal  for  more  drastic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  stem  the  relentless  tides  of  textiles 
that  are  flowing  into  this  country.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  for  the  very 
magnificent  job  he  has  done  over  the 
years  in  this  particular  area.  He  has 
chaired  this  committee  for  some  time. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  eloquent  dis- 
tinguished .i;entleman  from  Georgia,  who 
is  now  chairing  the  informal  congres- 
sional committee. 

This  committee.  I  believe,  has  served  a 
very  fine  purpose  in  brlneins  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  downtown  that 
there  is  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  serve  here  in  thi.s  great  body  to 
protect  this  very  vital  industry. 

I  am  delighted  thnt  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jon-.vsI.  pointed  out 
the  very  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
let  them  know  downtown  how-  we  are 
concerned    and    want    something    done 
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about  it.  I  think  many  times  special 
orders  are  often  ways  of  getting  things 
done  when  there  was  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  people  who  serve  in 
the  executive  branch  departments  to  do 
what  should  be  done. 

CURB  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  many  colleagues 
in  this  House  today  in  support  of  the 
request  for  positive  action  to  stem  the 
relentless  tide  of  textile  imports  currently 
flooding  our  country.  I  trust  that  the 
administration  will  move  to  curb  the 
flow  of  textile  imports.  We  in  New  Eng- 
land can  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  because  all  segments  of  our  textile 
industry  are  reporting  reduced  sales, 
dwindling  profits,  increasing  retrench- 
ments in  employment  and  a  sizable  cut- 
back in  production.  We  feel  it  is  time 
that  measures  be  instituted  to  stem  this 
ever  increasing  tide  of  foreign  textiles 
that  is  engulfing  our  markets. 

Either  the  administration  or  this  Con- 
gress will  have  to  do  .something  drastic, 
to  stop  the  unbridled  growth  of  imports, 
that  is  endangering  the  livelihood  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  depending  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  our  domestic  textile  industry. 

In  Mas.sachusetts  there  are  97,900  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturing  industries,  producing 
goods  annually  valued  at  $638  million 
and  earning  wages  of  $373  million  per 
year.  Textile  machinery  employment 
accounts  for  another  10,600  persons  in 
86  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  Second  Con- 
Kres.sional  District  of  Massachusetts  there 
are  an  estimated  7,208  persons  employed 
by  71  textile  and  apparel  firms,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Textile  and  apparel  employment  in  the  2d 
Massachusetts  Congressional   District 


City  or  town 

Numt)er 
of  mills 

Estinmtcd 

numlier 

of 

employiK's 

12 
4 
8 

31 
9 
4 
3 

i,ieo 

635 

Palmer 

.'Springfield 

882 
2,789 

Ware            

H56 

Warrt^n 

7H7 

West  Springfield 

90 

7  cities  and  towns 

71 

7, '208 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  England  the 
alarm  was  sounded  when  our  Northern 
Textile  Association  at  its  112th  annual 
meeting  on  Cape  Cod  called  on  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  to  cut  the  flow  of 
textile  imports  threatening  the  future  of 
New  England  and  other  American  mills. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  vivid  fact 
that,  in  1961,  before  the  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  textile  im- 
ports amounted  to  964  million  square 
yards,  but  by  1966  such  imports  had 
tripled  to  2,690  million  square  yards. 

Consider  these  other  facts: 

In  1961  wool  imports  comprised  14 
percent  of  our  domestic  consumption; 
in  1966  they  amounted  to  25  percent. 

In  1961  cotton  textiles  and  clothing 
imports  comprised  5  percent  of  domestic 
consumption;  in  1966  they  were  in  excess 
of  10  percent. 

In  1961  imports  qf  clothing  and  fabrics 
of  synthetic  fibers  were  practically  non- 
existent; in  1966  imports  comprised  10 
percent. 

At  various  meetings  among  textile  men 
in  the  South,  the  call  has  gone  out  to 
make  known  the  inequities  of  the  textile 
Import  situation,  where  we  have  granted 
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important  trading  concessions,  to  over- 
seas producers  and   exporters,   without 
gaining   reciprocal  advantages   for   our 
-own  exports. 

-      In  the  Midwest,  an  urgent  request  has 
also    been    sounded    for    international 
treaty    or    trade    agreement    provisions, 
whereby  our  domestic  textile  producers 
will  be  assured  of  an  orderly  market,  and 
that  imports  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  a 
specific    percentage    of    domestic    con- 
sumption. :    a       „« 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  influx  of 
foreign  textiles,  from  low-wage  off-shore 
producers,  is  not  only  hiirting  our  textile 
industry,  but  causing  a  sizable  and  far- 
reaching  slump  in  the  industry  which  is 
not  likely   to  be   reversed  soon.     This 
slump  began  in  early  1966  and  has  not 
been  reversed  by  any  general  revival  in 
market  activity.    Last  year,  our  reduced 
total  of  textile  manufacturers'  sales  to- 
taled just  over  $20  billion.    Indications 
are  that  1967  will  not  even  be  close  to 
that  figure. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  bellwether 
of  all  American  industries.  It  is  the 
most  sensitive  to  all  market  fluctuations. 
It  is  the  first  to  hit  the  skids  even  while 
others  are  prosperous. 

It  is  the  first  to  reflect  sharply  supply 
and  demand  in  the  lower  paychecks  for 
the  mill  textile  worker.  Its  companies 
are  the  first  to  show  smaller  earnings. 
A  very  recent— March  3,  1967— Wall 
Street  Journal  survey  of  the  10  major 
textile  companies  showed  that  profits 
over  the  last  3  months  of  1966  have 
dropped  an  average  of  194  percent  from 
the  like  period  of  1965.  Also  the  total 
industry  is  currently  running  at  only  93 
percent  of  capacity — the  lowest  in  3 
years.  This  cutback  in  such  a  low-profit 
industry  is  serious  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  from  textile 
producing  States  can  cite  examples  of 
retrenchments  and  half-time  work,  of 
furloughed  workers,  of  plants  being 
closed,  of  sales  falling  and  profits  plum- 
meting. For  over  a  year  the  executive 
agencies  have  seen  how  increasing  tex- 
tile imports  have  had  deleterious  effects 
on  domestic  production,  employment, 
wages,  and  profits,  but  nothing  has  been 
done.  I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress 
step  in  and  afford  the  relief  which  our 
producers  rightfully  demand.  Such  re- 
lief should  initially  be  a  stiff  curtail- 
ment of  all  textile  imports  to  no  more 
than  5  percent  of  our  domestic  consump- 
tion. In  the  long  range  we  should  also 
make  no  more  tariff  concessions  on  wool, 
cotton  textiles,  and  synthetics.  I  feel 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  taxpayers. 
And  if  we  are  concerned  enough  we  can 
protect  our  domestic  industry  and  still 
allow  a  fair  share  to  producers  overseas. 
The  time  for  taking  drastic  action  is 
not  when  we  have  been  hurt  irreparably; 
other  action  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.   JONAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] . 

Mr.   JONAS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   would 
like   to   join   my   colleagues   who   have 
spoken  on  this  subject   this   afternoon 
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and  those  who  are  to  follow,  pointing 
out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  to  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  executive  branch,  how 
deeply  concerned  we  all  are  over  the  de- 
teriorating condition  in  the  domestic 
textile  industry  as  a  result  of  a  literal 
flood  of  imports  which  threateris  to  inun- 
date the  entire  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  of  my  adult 
hfe  it  has  been  part  of  my  political  and 
economic  philosophy  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  maintain  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world  and  compete  in  our 
own  market  on  even  terms  with  low-cost 
products  manufactured  abroad.  Some 
reasonable  protection  against  unlimited 
imports  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  domestic  market  from  being  cap- 
tured by  foreign  producers. 

I  am  not  as  concerned  over  this  prob- 
lem for  the  owners  and  investors  as  I  am 
for  those  who  labor  in  the  plants  and 
who   must  rely   upon  a  prospering  in- 
dustry for  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.    The  investors  of  capital 
have  opportunities  to  diversify  and  many 
investors  in  textile  manufacturing  could 
actually  earn  more  from  their  invest- 
ments today  by  putting  their  money  m 
savings  and  loan  institutions  because  the 
rate  of  return  on  invested  capital  in  tex- 
tiles is  quite  low.    But  many  employees 
in  textile  plants  are  too  old  to  go  out  and 
seek  jobs  elsewhere:  many  of  them  have 
spent  the  majority  of  their  working  years 
in  the  textile  industry  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  many  of  them  to  retrain  to 
qualify  for  jobs  in  new  activities.    More- 
over,   the    workers    in    the    textile    in- 
dustry generally  do  not  have  anyone  to 
speak  for  them  so  I  have  volvmteered  to 
do  so  today. 

While  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
import  problen  for  many  years,  it  was 
not  until  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
actively  in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  jobs 
of  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  the 
textile  mills  of  the  country. 

We  did  not  have  any  textile  import 
problem  during  the  years  of  World  War 
II  and  the  period  preceding  and  follow- 
ing that  war.    There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this  but  not  the  least  was  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  textile  producing 
areas  abroad  were  devastated  during  the 
war  years  and  could  not  offer  any  com- 
petitive threat  to  the  domestic  industry. 
But  as  the  countries  of  the  world  that 
had  been  involved  in  World  War  n  began 
to  emerge  from  that  devastation,  they 
began  to  step  up  their  textile  production 
and  we  experienced  a  rapidly  rising  level 
of  imports  in  the  post  World  War  II 
period.    Indeed,  the  United  States  con- 
tributed to  this  development  by  provid- 
ing the  funds,  extracted  from  those  en- 
gaged in  textile  production  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  all  of  the  other 
taxpayers  of  the  country.     The  textile 
producing  countries  of  the  world  were 
anxious  to  accumulate  dollars  so  they 
concentrated  on  shipping  their  manu- 
factured products  into  the  United  States 
in    an    ever    increasing    volume.     They 
were  able  to  pay  the  modest  tariff  duties 
and  still  undersell  American  producers 
in  our  own  market. 


During  the  years  preceding  1956,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  escort  textile  industry 
spokesmen  on  several  occasions  to  the 
White  House  where  we  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions of  this  problem  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  economic  advisers. 

We  were  able  to  make  a  good  case  for 
the  proposal  to  undertake  a  program  of 
reasonable  limitation  of  cotton  textile 
imports  from  Japan,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  principal  exporter  to  the  United 
States.  A  voluntary  bilateral  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was 
worked  out  in  1956  by  which  quotas  on 
the  export  of  cotton  textile  products  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  was  negoti- 
ated to  cover  the  years  1957  to  1961. 
Since  I  had  been  quite  active  in  the  dis- 
cussions leading  up  to  the  negotiation  of 
this  bilateral  agreement,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  announce  the 
consummation  of  that  agreement  follow- 
ing a  conference  at  the  White  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Japan 
faithfully  lived  up  to  this  bilateral  agree- 
ment, but  into  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
limitation  of  textile  imports  from  Japan 
moved  textile  producing  countries  else- 
where, so  while  imports  from  Japan  were 
being  restricted  imports  from  other 
places  in  the  world  began  to  increase. 

In  1958  a  special  subcommittee  from 
the  other  body  was  created  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  situation 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  cor- 
rective action.    That  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  one  of  those  hearings  was  con- 
ducted in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  at  which  I  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  and  testified  in  favor 
of  immediate  and  effective  action.    The 
subcommittee  filed  a  report  which  in- 
cluded   specific    recommendations,    and 
President  Kennedy  in  1961  announced  a 
program  which  was  designed  to  alleviate 
the  deteriorating  situation  and  his  rec- 
ommendations were  implemented.    They 
included  the  now  famous  seven  points 
President  Kennedy  initiated  in  May  1961. 
Later  Congress  itself  took  effective  ac- 
tion by  enacting  legislation  designed  to 
eliminate  the  unfair  and  unconscionable 
two-price  cotton  system.     This  was  in 
1964. 

I  think  it  proper  to  point  out  in  this 
connection  that  many  who  opposed  elim- 
inating the  two-price  cotton  system 
charged  that  the  textile  industry  was 
seeking  a  subsidy.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  textile  in- 
dustry sought  no  subsidy  and  suggested 
that  whatever  subsidy  was  involved 
should  be  paid  to  the  producers  of  the 
cotton  All  the  textile  industry  wanted 
was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
the  American -grown  cotton  at  the  same 
price  its  competitors  abroad  were  able  to 
buy  the  same  kind  of  American-grown 
cotton. 

Another  action  taken  in  1961  to  at- 
tack this  import  problem  was  the  im- 
plementation of  a  global  arrangement  on 
the  importation  of  cotton  textiles.  Nine- 
teen nations  participated  in  that  agree- 
ment, which  was  followed  by  what  has 
now  come  to  be  known  as  the  LTA — 5- 
year  long  term  arrangement — which  gave 
to  the  United  States  and  other  importing 
nations  an  opportunity  to  control  the  im- 
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ports  of  cotton  textiles  by  category  and 
country.  This  long  term  agreement  will 
expire  on  September  30  of  this  year.  The 
short  term  arrangement  was  designed 
to  restrict  imports  to  the  then  current 
levels,  but  the  long  term  arrangement 
permitted  a  3  percent  per  year  growth  in 
imports. 

These  arrangements  appeared  to  be 
working  very  well  and  caused  the  textile 
workers  and  their  employers  to  heave 
sighs  of  relief  and  they  all  looked  for- 
ward to  a  growing  and  expanding  in- 
dustry which  would  provide  fair  employ- 
ment to  a  host  of  American  citizens  who 
work  in  textiles. 

But  unfortunately  the  long  term  agree- 
ment was  not  adequately  policed  and  the 
record  will  show  that  instead  of  holding 
imports  to  levels  then  existing  plus  the 
5  percent  growth  permitted  per  year,  im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  into  the  United 
States  increased  24  percent  in  1965  and 
39  percent  additional  in  1966 — an  in- 
crease of  63  percent  in  imports  in  just 
2  years.  Translating  these  percentages 
into  actual  square  yard  equivalents,  the 
record  shows  that  from  1961  through 
1966.  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textile  manu- 
factured products  increased  from  720 
million  to  1.8  billion  square  yards  equiva- 
lent. If  you  include  man-made  fibers 
and  wool,  imports  increased  from  964 
million  to  2,811  million  square  yards 
equivalent  during  that  period  of  5  years. 

In  all  candor  I  submit  to  you  that  no 
domestic  industry  can  prosper  when  sub- 
jected to  such  massive  imports  and  un- 
less steps  are  taken  promptly  by  this  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  this  flood  tide  of 
textile  imports  which  threatens  to  inun- 
date the  country,  the  textile  industry  in 
the  United  States  faces  the  most  difficult 
situation  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
fronted in  my  memory. 

By  any  yardstick  you  wish  to  use.  the 
textile  industry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones  in  this  country.  More  than 
one  million  people  are  directly  employed 
in  spinning  and  weaving,  including 
279.197  in  North  Carolina.  To  this  num- 
ber must  be  added  members  of  the  im- 
mediate families  of  these  employees  and 
additional  millions  of  people  who  indi- 
rectly rely  upon  this  industry  for  a  liveli- 
hood. If  you  add  employees  in  apparel 
and  allied  industries,  the  number  of  jobs 
directly  related  to  textile  and  allied  in- 
dustries exceeds  4  million. 

And  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone 
to  assume  that  this  great  textile  industry 
has  a  direct  impact  only  on  the  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  cotton.  While 
thousands  of  cotton  farms  and  ranches, 
from  California  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  east 
coast,  depend  upon  this  industry  as  their 
major  customer,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  wood  pulp  from  American  forests  is 
manufactured  into  rayon  and  other  syn- 
thetics and  into  containers  in  which 
much  of  the  textile  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  shipped,  and  chemicals  from 
New  York,  wool  from  Wyoming,  cotton 
from  Cahfornia,  wood  pulp  from  the 
northwest  and  from  the  southeast — all 
go  into  the  gigantic  maw  of  the  textile 
industry. 

All  of  these  products,  plus  many 
others,  are  dependent  upon  a  growing 
and  prosperous  textUe  industry  for  their 


very  existence.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one can  deny  that  a  thriving  textile  in- 
dustry is  important  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation,  or  doubt  that  it  is 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

I  am  directly  involved  in  this  problem, 
not  from  a  financial  standpoint  because 
I  have  no  financial  interest  in  any  textile 
plant.  But  I  do  represent  the  fine  people 
of  North  Carolina's  Eighth  District,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  district  lias  a  great 
stake  in  the  textile  industry.  Not  only 
is  the  industry  heavily  represented  in 
the  Eighth  District,  but  it  has  become  a 
great  distribution  point  for  literally 
thousands  of  items,  manufactured  and 
produced  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
UnitPd  States,  that  are  sold  to  textile 
mills. 

Mills  in  the  Eighth  District  manufac- 
ture almost  every  type  of  textiles  known 
to  man  and  from  almost  all  of  the  fibers 
being  spun  in  the  world  today.  Mills 
in  my  home  town  of  Lincolnton  make 
both  combed  and  carded  yarns,  some  of 
which  goes  to  the  weavmg  industry  and 
some  to  the  knitting  industry.  Gar- 
ment plants  in  my  home  town  also  pro- 
duce children's  underwear  and  sleep 
wear,  all  types  of  hosiery,  jersey  outer- 
wear, and  many  other  items.  Other 
mills  in  the  district  produce  cotton  ging- 
ham and  print  cloths,  rayon  dress  fab- 
rics, Venetian  blind  tapes,  automobile 
brake  linings,  cashmere  yarns,  asbestos 
textiles  and  dacron  suitings. 

We  have  all  been  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  economic  growth  in  Appalachia, 
and  the  Government  has  a  program  in 
effect  now  which  is  designed  to  help  that 
great  area  of  our  country  pull  itself  up 
the  economic  ladder.  But  while  the 
Government  is  doing  this  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  it  is  contributing  to  the 
retention  of  poverty  in  Appalachia.  My 
information  is  that  there  are  well  over 
I  million  jobs  in  the  Appalachian  area 
which  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
textile  Industry.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  area  employs  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  who  work  in  the  synthetic 
fiber  industry  and  this  segment  of  the 
textile  industry  has  seen  an  increase  in 
imports  of  428  percent  in  the  last  5 
years. 

These  people  want  to  work  and  earn 
their  own  way.  They  consider  it  de- 
meaning to  receive  charity  or  Govern- 
ment welfare.  The  best  hope  for  these 
people  to  improve  their  economic  life 
is  through  the  textile  industry.  The 
Government's  policy  should  be  aimed  at 
creating  jobs  instead  of  destroying  them. 
We  should  be  seeking  means  to  diminish 
the  number  of  people  who  require  pub- 
lic welfare  instead  of  increasing  that 
number  by  unsound  policies.  It  does  not 
help  the  people  of  Appalachia  for  the 
Government  to  follow  policies  which 
amount  to  the  exportation  of  their  jobs. 

And  we  have  all  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  in  recent  years  about  balance-of- 
payment  deficits  and  the  outflow  of 
gold.  This  has  reached  such  alarming 
proportions  that  it  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  every  citizen,  as  well  as  the  con- 
cern of  every  Congressman.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  deficits  we  have  run  up 
in  recent  years.    In  1966  that  deficit  was 


$1.4  biUion.  While  the  United  States 
traditionally  has  been  an  exporter  of 
textiles,  last  year  the  United  States  im- 
ported $800  million  more  textiles  than 
we  exported,  and  this  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 64  percent  of  our  entire 
trade  deficit.  A  continuation  of  this 
trend  will  inevitably  extend  and  increase 
that  deficit. 

Because  I  realize  the  importance  of  a 
strong  textile  industry  in  this  country,  i 
have  watched  with  growing  concern  as 
textile  imports  steadily  climb  higher. 
Ten  years  ago  the  people  associated  with 
this  industry  felt  that  textile  imports 
constituted  a  threat  to  their  future  po- 
tential, but  imports  were  then  a  mere 
trickle  compared  to  the  flood  with  which 
we  are  now  faced.  In  1957  U.S.  imports 
of  textile  manufactured  products  came 
to  491  million  equivalent  square  yards. 
Despite  all  of  the  efforts  of  many  people 
associated  with  this  industry,  and  of 
many  Congressmen  who  are  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  and  the  implications 
that  flow  from  it,  and  despite  actions 
taken  by  the  last  three  national  admin- 
istrations, imports  of  textile  manufac- 
tured products  in  1966  came  to  nearly 
three  billion  equivalent  square  yards— 
an  increase  of  600  percent  in  just  one 
decade. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  long  term  textile 
arrangement  to  which  I  have  alluded  be- 
fore and  which  I  strongly  favored  and 
supported,  would  bring  some  measure  of 
discipline  to  world  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles; but  unfortunately  the  loose  admin- 
istration of  this  agreement  has  now 
placed  this  country  at  the  mercy  of  low- 
cost  foreign  textile  producers.  About  all 
that  can  be  said  for  the  LTA  is  that  it 
has  been  better  than  nothing. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  is  being  said  to- 
day on  the  House  floor,  it  is  discouraging 
that  representatives  of  this  Government 
are  right  now  busy  in  Switzerland  con- 
sidering additional  reductions  in  textile 
tariff  schedules,  which  I  hasten  to  point 
out  are  already  so  low  that  just  about 
every  nation  in  the  world  which  produces 
textiles  Is  having  no  difficulty  shipping 
their  products  into  the  United  States, 
paying  the  relatively  low  tariff  duties, 
and  still  underselling  domestic  produc- 
ers. This  Government's  representatives 
who  are  busy  negotiating  at  Geneva  must 
be  made  to  understand  these  facts. 
They  need  to  be  made  to  understand  that 
any  further  reduction  in  textile  tariffs 
will  be  disastrous  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

All  of  ivi  in  this  Chamber  today  are 
concerned  with  the  need  to  build  bridges 
between  the  nations  of  the  world.  I 
fully  understand  that  a  nation  which  can 
produce  more  of  any  product  than  it  con- 
.sumes  must  export  its  surplus.  The  con- 
cept of  reciprocal  trade  was  a  ^'ood  one. 
I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  original  con- 
cept. But  reciprocal  trade  should  be  a 
two-way  street;  it  .should  involve  an  ex- 
change of  surpluses  in  which  we  would 
export  surplus  products  and  import 
products  which  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  the  ideal  way  for  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  to  work,  but  I  recognize  that 
we  cannot  always  have  the  ideal,  so  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  in  order 
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to  export  our  surpluses  we  may  have  to 
import  some  goods  that  are  not  in  short 
supply  here;  but  I  strongly  beheve  that 
such  imports  should  be  limited  to  quanti- 
ties that  will  not  permit  the  low-cost 
producers  from  abroad  to  capture  our 
market.  . 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  textile  indus- 
try who  favors  erecting  a  high  tariff  wall 
to  shut  out  all  textile  imports.  These 
people  are  realists  and  recognize  that  a 
reasonable  inflow  of  imports  in  textiles 
is  necessary.  They  were  satisfied  with 
the  LTA  which  permitted  even  an  in- 
crease in  imports  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent a  year.  They  felt  that  they  could 
live  with  that  and  they  are  willing  to 
live  and  let  live.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  expect  them  to  sit  idly  by 
and  see  these  imports  increase— not  by 
5  percent  a  year  but  by  63  percent  over 
a  2-year  period. 

While  we  are  all  concerned  with  the 
economic  well-being  of  people  every- 
where, and  we  want  to  hve  in  a  world 
in  which  other  people  can  improve  their 
standards  of  hving.  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  primary  responsibility  is  to  do 
eveo'thing  we  can  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  own  people.  If  the 
future  of  the  free  world,  as  is  often  pro- 
claimed, depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  United  States — and  I  believe  that  it 
does — it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve we  can  measure  up  to  our  respDnsi- 
bility  if  we  contribute  to  the  weakening 
of  the  economic  base  in  our  own  country. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  grave  one. 
The  future  growth  and  continued 
strength  of  our  own  country  is  at  stake. 
We  will  not  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  free  world  if  we  stand  idly  by  and 
witness  the  deterioration  of  a  great  in- 
dustry in  our  country  upon  which  so 
many  people  depend.  We  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  American  jobs  go 
down  the  drain.  There  is  no  more  time 
to  analyze  this  subject;  there  Is  no  more 
time  to  appoint  committees  and  make 
studies:  the  time  has  come  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
administration  or  this  Congress  will 
stand  idly  by  and  see  this  industry  de- 
stroyed and  the  jobs  in  it  exported. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  in  his  hands  the  necessary 
tools  to  correct  what  has  become  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  I  most  respectfully 
and  urgently  request  that  he  take  action 
now. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1 ,  who  was  with  us  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  even  before,  when  our  group 
was  formed,  and  who  has  diligently  sup- 
ported the  program  of  this  group  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  preserving  and  sav- 
ing the  great  industry  in  our  area. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Member  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  SisKl.  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
fact  that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Carohna  and  my  able  and  distin- 
guished friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM],  have  made  this  opportunity  avail- 


able to  us  to  express  our  deep  concern 
about  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  want  to  assure  all  Members  that  the 
State  of  Cahfornia  has  a  very  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  this  subject.  Although 
we  are  not  pictured  on  the  map  which 
has  been  discussed  here,  since  we  are  on 
the  west  coast,  we  are  vitally  concerned. 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  the  area 
of  Appalachia.  from  the  southeastern 
area,  and  from  the  delta  area,  to  indicate 
our  strong  concern  about  the  damage 
which  continued  increasing  imports 
could  cause  to  our  overall  cotton  industry. 
I  .speak  primarily,  of  course,  for  the 
producers,  since  I  happen  to  represent  a 
county  which  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  in  America  today.  I 
certainly  am  concerned. 

I  shall  not  lake  further  time,  due  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  many 
Members  who  are  waiting,  but  I  shall 
extend  my  remarks,  in  which  I  shall  in- 
dicate my  strong  support  for  this  organi- 
zation and  my  support  for  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  group,  and  pledge  my  full 
cooperation  in  an  effort  to  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  that  we  can  do  some  things  to 
improve  this  situation  and  to  cut  down 
on  t;ie  damage  to  the  total  industry. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DORN.  I  should  like  publicly  to 
thank,  in  the  well  of  the  House,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California  for 
his  invaluable  assistance  in  passing  one- 
price  cotton,  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  the  textile  industry  and  its  employees 
in  this  Nation  and  to  the  cotton  growers. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  FlyntI. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Georgia  for  drawing 
our  attention  to  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem. As  he  has  demonstrated  so  ably, 
the  alarming  increase  in  textile  product 
and  apparel  imports  adversely  affects  the 
entire  nation. 

As  it  has  been  for  some  time,  this  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me,  not  only 
because  of  the  nationwide  implications, 
but  because  of  the  direct  impact  of  un- 
checked imports  on  the  textile  industry 
in  Georgia. 

There  are  more  than  100  individual 
textile  and  apparel  plants  in  the  Sixth 
District  of  Georgia.  These  include  some 
of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  indus- 
trial plants  that  will  be  found  anywhere. 
And  they  provide  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  Georgians. 

In  Georgia  as  a  whole,  textile  plants 
provide  employment  for  over  100,000 
people  and  a  payroll  of  more  than  $400 
million.  The  apparel  industry  adds  an- 
other 65.000  jobs  to  the  state's  economy. 
These  jobs  and  this  industry  are  fac- 
ing the  most  serious  threat  with  which 
they  have  been  confronted.  This  threat 
is  the  relentless  upward  sweep  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports. 

In  1966  these  imports  reached  the 
equivalent  of  almost  3  billion  square 
yards,  three  times  the  level  of  1961.  No 
longer  are  imports  concentrated  in  cot- 
ton products.  The  import  problem  is 
a  multifiber  one.     Since  1962  imports  of 


manmade  fiber  products  have  tripled. 
Wool  textile  imports  now  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  U.S.  consumption. 
And  though  there  is  supposed  to  be  some 
sort  of  restraint  on  cotton  textile  im- 
ports, they  have  doubled  since  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem in  depth,  and  there  is  only  one  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  this  huge  volume  of  imports. 
They  are  entering  this  country  at  such  a 
fantastic  rate  because  they  are  cheaper. 
Of  all  textile  and  apparel  imports 
shipped  into  this  country  in  1966.  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong  accoimted  for  48  per- 
cent. In  Japan  the  average  hourly  wage 
is  36  cents;  in  Hong  Kong,  it  is  25  cents. 
Portugal,  which  is  a  leading  exporter  of 
cotton  yarn,  pays  its  textile  workers  18 
cents  an  hour. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  textile  im- 
ports have  risen  so  sharply?  They  are 
produced  imder  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions that  would  be  intolerable  in  this 
country. 

Should  American  labor  and  American 
textile  employers  be  faced  with  this  kind 
of  competition? 

Bear  in  mind  that  many  techniques 
are  employed  by  other  cotmtries  to  bar 
textile  imports,  including  American  tex- 
tile products.  Remember  that  many  of 
the  nations  exporting  textile  products, 
subs'dize  these  exports  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  the  U.S.  market. 
In  all  fairness  the  answer  to  these 
questions  must  be  "No." 

We  are  not  suggesting  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  liberal  program  of  interna- 
tional trade.  We  are  not  suggesting  a 
strict  program  of  protectionism.  'What 
we  are  calling  for  is  a  sound  program  for 
orderly  trade  in  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts. What  we  are  recommending  is  the 
kind  of  program  that  prohibits  the  con- 
centration of  low-wage,  and  often  sub- 
sidized, products  on  a  basic  American 
industry.  We  expect  to  receive  a  sub- 
stantial volimae  of  textile  imports,  even 
though  our  domestic  capacity  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  our  needs.  We  do  not.  how- 
ever, expect  the  volimie  of  Imports  to 
completely  outstrip  the  growth  of  our 
own  industry. 

These  elements  of  an  orderly,  reason- 
able trade  policy  in  textiles  can  be 
achieved. 

Our  government  must  not  permit  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  on  any  textile  product 
dm"ing  the  Kennedy  roimd  of  GATT  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  present  arrangement  for  trade  In 
cotton  textiles  must  be  extended  for  5 
additional  years.  And  its  admdnlstra- 
tion  must  be  strengthened. 

Finally,  reasonable  restraints  must  be 
placed  on  manmade  fibers,  manmade 
fiber  products,  and  wool  textile  products. 
To  do  less,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  do  an 
intolerable  injustice  to  the  vast  economic 
complex  centered  on  our  U.S.  textile 
industry. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 

to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 

,  my  distinguished   colleagues  who  have 

previously  spoken.    The  textile  industry 
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is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  Na- 
tion. Four  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  producing  fibers, 
textiles,  apparel,  and  other  textile  prod- 
ucts. In  my  State  of  Alabama,  29  per- 
cent of  the  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment IS  engaged  m  the  textile,  apparel, 
and  manmade  fiber  industry. 

As  my  colleagues  have  indicated,  we 
are  facing  a  serious  problem  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  In  5  years  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  textile  products,  which  is  a  threat 
to  our  domestic  manufacturers  and  to 
our  citizens  who  are  employed  in  textile 
production. 

As  an  example,  in  1961  the  United 
States  imported  93  million  square  yards 
of  wool  textiles.  In  1966  that  figure  had 
more  than  doubled  to  190  million  square 
yards. 

In  1961  the  United  States  imported  720 
million  square  yards  of  cotton  textiles 
In  1966  the  figure  had  soared  to  1.823 
million  square  yards. 

In  addition  to  the  import  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  1  million  bales  of  cotton 
in  manufactured  form  in  1966.  some 
300.000  cotton  bales  equivalent  were  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  blends. 

In  the  past  5  years.  U.S.  textile  imports 
increased  200  percent  while  U.S.  textile 
production  grew  by  less  than  35  percent. 

As  William  J.  Erwin.  president  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, recently  commented: 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  back  and 
watch  the  continual  rise  In  imports  without 
realizing  with  every  Increased  yard  of  textile 
Imports  there  Is  subtracted  an  equal  amount 
of  the  Industry's  potential— Its  stake  In  the 
future  of  America. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  textile 
industry  was  faced  with  the  impact  of 
increased  imports  as  textile  industries 
were  rebuilt  throughout  the  world.  By 
1956  resurgence  in  the  cotton  textile  sec- 
tor of  Japan  had  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  President  Eisenhower  had  to 
take  some  action,  and  a  comprehensive 
voluntary  bilateral  agreement  establish- 
ing quotas  on  all  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tile products  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  was  made  covering  the  years  1957 
to  1961. 

This  was  followed  late  in  1956  by  a 
tariff  quota  on  wool  fabrics  on  imports 
in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  domestic 
production. 

However,  exports  of  textiles  from  many 
other  sources  developed  as  textile  ca- 
pacity and  production  increased,  and 
imports  continued  to  Increase  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  period  between  1950  and 
1960,  employment  in  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry declined  by  332.000  jobs  and  676 
American  mills  closed. 

The  American  textile  industry  has 
made  a  tremendous  recovery  since  I960. 
But  today  the  pressure  of  ever-increasing 
imports  is  again  threatening  its  future, 
and  the  jobs  of  those  employed  within 
the  industry. 

While  the  textile  industry  has  demon- 
strated its  efficiency  and  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  national  economy,  it  is  faced 
with  competition  from  foreign  countries 
where  wage  rates  are  so  low  that  Amer- 


ican manufacturers  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  imported  goods  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  As  an  example,  the  Ameri- 
can textile  worker  earns  an  average  of 
about  $2  an  hour  as  compared  to  25 
cents  an  hour  in  Hong  Kong.  36  cents 
an  hour  in  Japan,  18  cents  in  Portugal, 
and  14  cents  in  India. 

In  a  one  month  period,  almost  63  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  textiles  imported  into 
the  United  States  came  from  Japan, 
Hong  Kong.  Mexico,  India,  and  Brazil; 
with  much  of  the  remainder  from  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Portugal,  Taiwan,  Pakistan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany. 

In  1966  Mexico  exported  to  the  United 
States  18.5  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn 
with  Brazil  shipping  17.2  million  pounds. 

The  resultant  competition  in  our  do- 
mestic market  cannot  fail  to  afifect  our 
textile  industry  seriously. 

To  keep  pace  with  technological  de- 
velopments, and  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  of  plant  equip- 
ment, an  estimated  $1,180  million  was 
spent  by  the  industry  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  1966.  a  figure  which  was 
almost  double  the  industry's  net  earn- 
ings. These  expenditures  are  necessary 
if  the  Industry  is  to  meet  competition  of 
foreign  imports  in  the  domestic  market. 
And  required  levels  of  such  spending 
may  continue  to  rise. 

At  the  same  time,  a  recent  economic 
survey — on  corporate  pretax  profits — 
shows  that  whereas  such  profits  for  all 
corporations  will  increase  by  4  percent 
in  1967  over  1966,  the  textile  industry 
will  show  a  decline  of  6  percent  in  profits. 
Next  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  this 
is  the  largest  profit  decline  forecast  for 
any  American  industry.  Of  American 
industry,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  and 
automobiles  are  the  only  industries 
which  are  expected  to  show  a  decline  in 
profits  in  1967  from  the  1966  levels. 

The  wholesale  price  of  basic  textiles 
has  actually  gone  down  since  1957-59. 
At  the  end  of  September,  industrial  com- 
modities stood  at  105.2  percent  of  the 
base  while  textiles  at  98.5  percent  were 
below  the  base. 

The  textile  industry  is  important  to 
Alabama.  In  the  Alabama  counties  of 
the  Appalachian  region  there  are  45,651 
employed  in  textile  and  manmade  fiber 
producing  plants.  This  compares  with 
a  total  manufacturing  employment  of 
173.412.  Over  1,060,000  persons  in  Ap- 
palachia  or  within  a  50-mile  radius,  are 
engaged  in  the  textile  or  apparel 
industry. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama,  according  to 
the  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1963,  there 
were  129  textile  mills  and  plants  in  the 
State. 

These  included:  30  cotton  weaving 
mills,  four  synthetic  mills,  two  wool  and 
finishing  mills,  10  narrow  fabric  mills, 
four  woman's  hosiery — except  socks — 
mills,  20  hosiery  plants  and  mills,  three 
knit  underwear  mills,  three  knit  fabric 
mills,  one  knitting  mill — not  elsewhere 
classified — three  cotton  finishing  plants, 
two  finishing  plants — not  elsewhere  clas- 
sified—two tufted  carpets  and  rugs 
plants,  28  yam  mills — except  wool — two 
wool  yam  mills,  one  padding  and  uphol- 
stery plant,  two  processed  textile  waste 
plants,  one  coated  fabric  mat  rubberized 


plant,  one  tire  cord  and  fiber  mill,  five 
cordage  and  twine  plants,  and  three  mis- 
cellaneous textile  mills. 

Total  employment  in  the  textile  mill 
product  industry  in  Alabama  for  1961 
was  37,700  and  in  1966,  40,000.  Of  all 
manufacturing  employment  in  1966  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  there  were  292,500 
which  means  that  the  total  employment 
of  mill  manufacturers  is  37  percent 
overall. 

The  average  growth  in  hourly  earn- 
ings in  1961  was  $1.52,  in  1966,  $1.90. 
The  estimated  payroll  in  1961  was  $117,- 
408,356;  in  1966.  $168.750,400 — up  43.7 
percent;  and  out  of  the  payroll  of  all 
manufacturing  employment  in  1966  at 
$1,465,179,300  in  Alabama,  the  textile 
payroll  is  15  percent. 

Alabama  has  a  vital  interest  in  tlie 
textile  industry  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Nation.  Yet,  two  major  fiber  producers 
with  plants  located  in  Alabama,  Mon- 
santo Co.,  which  has  its  fiber-producing 
headquarters  at  Decatur,  and  the  Beau- 
nit  Corp.,  which  has  a  new  rayon  staple 
fiber  plant  at  Childersburg,  Ala.,  in  their 
1966  annual  reports  stressed  the  effect  of 
textile  imports  "which  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  U.S.  demand  for  these 
products  thus  undermining  the  sales 
volumes,  prices,  and  profits  of  domestic 
producers." 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  critical 
matter  of  balance  of  trade  and  balance 
of  payments.  The  ability  of  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  to  supply  the  domestic 
market  is  recognized.  Yet  in  1966,  it  is 
estimated  our  total  textile  and  textile 
product  Imports  exceeded  our  exports  of 
such  products  by  $902  million.  This  Is 
an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
total  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

As  one  more  example,  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  imports  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  textiles  such  as  Dacron 
and  rayon  totaled  2,690  million  square 
yards  in  1966,  up  a  staggering  171  per- 
cent in  only  5  years.  This  far  outstrips 
the  growth  of  U.S.  textile  output,  and 
imports  equal  about  15  percent  of  alJ 
textile  production  in  this  country, 
Much  of  the  increase  has  come  in  im- 
ports of  manmade  fibers,  which  surged 
500  percent  to  700  million  square  yards 
since  1961. 

To  quote  again  from  William  J.  Erwin 
of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute: 

This  unbridled  growth  of  Imports  Is  en- 
dangering the  security  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  depend  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly on  the  textile  Industry  for  their 
livelihood. 

American  companies  and  American 
workers  in  the  textile  industry,  as  in  the 
steel  industry,  have  paid  high  taxes,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  used  through 
foreign  aid  to  build  up  the  very  foreign 
industry  that  is  cutting  into  the  markets 
of  such  companies  and  in  some  instances 
threatening  the  employment  of  such 
workers. 

Certainly  at  the  very  least  on  the 
American  domestic  market,  these  firms 
and  the  people  that  work  for  them  are 
entitled  to  some  protection  from  the  con- 
sequences of  our  Grovernment's  use  of 
their  own  tax  dollars. 

Also,  if  the  American  textile  industry 
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Is  to  remain  efficient  and  modern  it  must 
have  protection.  It  is  imperative  that  it 
develop  and  improve  textile  products  for 
the  military,  the  space  program  as  well 
as  the  civilian  population. 

Continued  unrestricted  imports  would 
do  serious  damage  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy. Millions  of  workers  in  hundreds  of 
other  industries  who  supply  the  textile 
Industry  would  be  affected.  The  ma- 
chinery manufacturers,  the  chemical 
companies,  the  starch  industry  and  the 
American  cotton  farmer  are  but  a  few 
examples. 

From  the  facts.  It  is  obvious  that  effec- 
tive action  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the 
importation  of  textile  products  into  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
textile  industry  and  its  employees. 

Currently,  tariff  reductions  under  au- 
thority of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  are  being  negotiated  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  with  Ambassador  William 
M.  Roth  representing  our  country.  It 
has  been  reported  by  the  press  that  all 
textile  products  are  being  considered  for 
cuts  in  tariff  up  to  50  percent  by  the 
United  States.  Such  a  reduction  in 
tariff  would  be  disastrous,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  to 
assure  that  Ambassador  Roth  will  not 
negotiate  any  tariff  cuts  on  any  textile 
products. 

Renewal  negotiations  of  the  30-nation 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement — 
LTA — are  also  pending  in  Geneva.  The 
United  States  should  seek  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  this  arrangement  without 
change  or  modification. 

As  a  further  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  textile  industry,  the  President 
should  take  appropriate  steps  to  arrange 
trade  negotiations  for  an  appropriate 
arrangement  covering  woolen  and  man- 
made  fiber  textile  products  similar  to  the 
LTA,  which  now  covers  only  cotton  tex- 
tiles. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry,  like 
other  major  American  industries  is  suf- 
fering real  injury  from  the  ever-increas- 
ing flow  of  imports  produced  with  cheap 
labor  into  the  American  market. 

The  threat  to  American  industry  and 
to  the  jobs  of  American  workers  is  seri- 
ous. Adequate  protection  for  th?  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry,  as  well  as  other 
domestic  industries  threatened  by  the 
impact  of  foreign  imports,  must  be  pro- 
vided to  safeguard  the  economy  and  se- 
curity of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his  great 
contribution. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
other  gentlemen  present  who  are  so 
vittilly  Interested  In  this  great  problem 
we  have  confronting  us,  I  want  to  join 
in  what  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn],  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum),  and  our 
other  colleagues  have  said  regarding  this 
problem. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement.  I  will 
say  just  a  few  words,  because  we  have 
many  other  Members  waiting  at  this 
late  hour  to  get  their  remarks  in  the 
Record. 


I  do  want  to  say  that  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  this  group  met  in  the  Ray- 
burn  Building,  in  the  committee  room  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mi . 
Rivers],  I  walked  in  a  few  moments 
late.     I  was  delayed  a  little  bit. 

■When  I  came  into  the  room,  frankly. 
I  was  not  sure  whether  I  was  at  the  right 
meeting  or  not.  The  reason  why  I  say 
that  is  because  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
so  many  Congressmen  there  and  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  so  many  rep- 
resentatives of  various  industries  in  this 
country  and  of  various  organizations 
who  look  to  the  textile  industry  for  their 
economy.  I  saw  people  there  represent- 
ing labor  organizations  and  I  saw  my 
friend  from  California,  Mr.  Sisk,  rep- 
resenting the  cotton-growing  industry  in 
the  great  valleys  out  in  that  area.  I  saw 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  others  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  representing  the  cot- 
ton-producing areas  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  I  saw  New  England  friends  and 
Members  of  the  House  from  Western 
States  representing  the  wool-growing  in- 
dustry. Of  course,  I  also  saw  many  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  and  the  southeastern 
area  of  the  United  States  where  we  have 
so  many  textile  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  these  things 
because  it  should  be  noted  this  year  and 
on  this  occassion,  when  we  are  trying  to 
organize  here  and  show  some  force  and 
strength  to  help  the  textile  industrj-,  that 
we  can  say  we  are  united  more  than  we 
have  ever  been  at  any  time  in  the  past 
in  my  13  years  here  in  our  effort  to  sup- 
port the  great  textile  industry.  It  was 
quite  refreshing  to  have  so  many  people 
there  representing  the  various  industries 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  I 
hope,  as  others  have  said  before,  that  the 
administration,  and  particularly  the 
Department  of  State,  will  take  note  of 
this  fact  when  they  begin  considering 
these  things  in  the  next  round.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  reduction  in  tariffs. 
I  will  go  into  that  more  in  detail  in  my 
prepared  statement,  which  I  will  file  at 
this  time. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  statistics.  They 
have  been  put  on  the  record  by  others.  I 
do  not  want  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tion to  overcome  the  distress  that  these 
statistics  reflect  so  clearly. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  for  the  first 
time  in  years  enjoyed  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity, thanks  to  the  long-term  textile 
agreement:  but  this  is  now  threatened  by 
the  sharp  rise  in  imports  in  the  past  year 
or  two.  This  surge  has  broken  out  of 
boimds  and  threatens  the  well-being  of 
the  industry. 

The  reason  for  this  sharp  climb  in  im- 
ports is  found  in  the  low  labor  costs  in 
most  of  the  countries  from  which  our 
imports  come.  They  have  a  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  their  mills  are 
equipped  with  modem  machinery. 
Beyond,  that,  the  extremely  loose  ad- 
ministration of  the  agreement  has  per- 
mitted an  inflow  that  exceeds  the  sup- 
posed quota  limits  set  in  the  agreement. 
Tills  defect  could  be  overcome  by  en- 
forcement of  the  quota  limitations:  and 
I  join  with  those  who  call  for  an  end 
to  the  evasion.  The  agreement  will  be 
worthless  unless  it  is  administered  as  it 


should  be.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  lax 
attitude  of  those  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  agreement  is  car- 
ried out. 

At  the  present  time  the  agreement  does 
not  apply  to  woolen  goods  and  manmade 
fibers,  despite  repeated  promises  that 
these  products  would  be  Included.  The 
woolen  industry  has  been  in  distress  for 
several  years  and  declining  relentlessly 
in  the  face  of  imports.  While  much 
irreparable  damage  has  already  been 
done,  we  should  save  what  is  left  of  the 
industry.  The  imports  of  manmade 
fibers  have  also  registered  very  sharp  ad- 
vances and  now  pose  a  grave  threat  to 
the  industry.  Therefore,  along  with 
woolen  goods,  manmade  fibers  and  tex- 
tiles should  be  brought  under  the  um- 
brella with  cotton  textiles.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  textile  industry  of  this  country, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of 
workers  in  the  country,  will  suffer  dis- 
aster. In  the  Southern  States  this  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  single  employer  by 
far.  Economically,  as  the  textile  industry 
goes,  so  goes  the  South,  as  n»atters  stand 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  completely 
unthinkable  under  these  circum.stances 
that  what  remains  of  the  import  duties 
should  face  further  reduction  under  the 
Kennedy  round.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  owe  such  self-immolation  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  under  any  con- 
cept or  philosophy  of  international  rela- 
tions. We  are  entitled  to  look  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  industries  as 
the  foimdation  of  our  national  economic 
health.  We  will  be  of  little  help  to  other 
countries  that  look  to  us  for  aid  if  we 
undermine  our  own  economic  founda- 
tions. Any  policy  that  would  operate  to 
that  effect  is  naturally  repugnant,  and 
should  be  given  the  treatment  it  deserves. 
There  is  no  reasonable  or  sane  support 
for  further  tariff  reductions  on  items 
when  imports  have  shown  an  unmistak- 
able ability  to  move  over  the  existing 
barriers  at  will. 

There  are  those  who  are  moved  to  say 
that  this  country  should  assure  a  market 
for  textiles  produced  in  the  developing 
countries,  as  if  we  owe  them  a  living 
without  the  least  regard  for  our  own 
economy.  It  is  a  strange  philosophy  in- 
deed that  would  have  us  strip  our  de- 
fenses to  the  point  of  annihilation  of  an 
industry  for  the  sake  of  building  up  the 
same  industry  elsewhere.  We  are  pro- 
viding a  large  market  now  to  these  coun- 
tries, possibly  the  best  foreign  market 
any  of  them  enjoy.  Is  it  not  a  morbid 
suggestion  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
strangled?  What  great  crime  are  we 
guilty  of,  that  such  suggestions  should 
be  entertained  and  uttered  seriously  as  a 
line  of  policy? 

In  the  past  it  was  often  said  that  the 
difficulty  of  our  textile  industry  in  com- 
peting with  imports  was  attributable  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  domestic  industry. 
In  recent  years,  while  the  long-term 
agreement  was  reasonably  effective  in 
limiting  imports,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  new  plant  and  equipment  have 
been  invested  in  this  industry.  In  1966 
some  $1.3  billion  was  invested  in  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Therefore  the  in- 
dustry has  made  rapid  strides  in  mod- 
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ernization  and  replacing  obsolete  ma- 
chinery with  the  most  up  to  date. 
Nevertheless,  this  modernization  does 
not  create  competitiveness  with  foreign 
plants  that  also  have  modern  equipment 
but  pay  wages  from  a  third  to  a  tenth 
of  those  paid  in  this  country. 

If  the  present  onrushing  tides  of  im- 
ports is  not  halted — I  do  not  say  imports 
should  be  stopped — but  if  they  are  not 
restrained  soon,  the  modern  equipment 
will  soon  fall  into  obsolescence  since  tho 
outlook  for  continual  investment  will  be 
unfavorable;  and  we  will  fall  back  into 
the  deplorable  state  of  a  decade  ago. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  could  advocate 
going  back  to  those  conditions.  Yet  if 
the  long-tei-m  agreement  is  not  extended 
for  a  number  of  years,  say,  a  minimum 
of  five,  and  if  it  is  not  enforced,  and  if 
finally  the  tariff  is  further  reduced,  we 
will  soon  be  back  to  where  we  were  when 
the  need  for  restrictions  on  foreign  ex- 
ports to  this  countrj'  was  recognized,  and 
the  short-term  agreement  was  nego- 
tiated, followed  by  the  first  long-term 
agreement  Tiie  latter  is  running  out 
later  this  year  and  must  be  followed  by 
another  one  that  will  be  enforced,  if  the 
textile  industry  of  this  country  is  to  make 
its  proper  contribution  to  our  national 
economy.  This  it  is  well  able  to  do,  de- 
spite a  reasonable  level  of  imports  if  it 
is  given  a  fair  chance:  and  I  say  a  fair 
chance.  That  is  all  it  needs  and  that  is 
all  it  asks.  It  asks  no  special  favor, 
merely  a  chance  to  compete  on  a  basis 
of  fair  competition. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  fine  statement 
and  splendid  work  over  the  years  on  be- 
half of  this  great  industry. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  for  fear  of  jeop- 
ardizing our  entire  program  and  ambi- 
tion regarding  textiles,  I  must,  with 
great  pleasure,  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs.  Heckler],  a 
member  of  my  committee. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
giving  me  this' opportunity,  also,  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  concern  of  think- 
ing Members  of  this  House  over  such  a 
problem  of  national  significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1924,  when  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  the  beloved  and 
much  respected  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  sought  the 
office  of  Congressman,  he  commented  in 
his  campaign  speeches,  on  the  "sickness 
of  the  textile  industry"  in  our  congres- 
sional district. 

The  sickness  to  which  he  referred 
was  the  exodus  of  the  industry  to  the 
South. 

It  is  quite  ironic  that  one  of  my  first 
concerns  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  also  be  the  sickness  of  the  textile 
industry. 

Today  I  ajti  not  concerned  because  of 
a  ragional  interest  but  because  of  the  na- 
tional scope  of  the  problem. 

The  future  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry is  being  dramatically  challenged 
today  by  the  rising  tide  of  imports.  The 
current  market  trends  throughout  the 
industry  forecast  a  serious  storm  In  our 
American  economy.  The  storm  forecast 
goes  beyond  the  textile  industry,  but  it 


is  extremely  clear  in  that  particular  re- 
gard. The  industry  imported  over  3  bil- 
lion square  yards  of  textiles  last  year 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  this 
did  not  come  from  undeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  case  of  wool  and  textiles,  90 
percent  of  it  came  from  industrialized  or 
well-developed  countries. 

I  am  told  that  the  United  States  im- 
ports more  textiles  today  than  most 
countries  produce.  The  long-term  cot- 
ton arrangement  provides  in  its  terms 
for  an  annual  growth  in  the  amount  of 
permissible  textiles.  It  is  not  my  under- 
standing that  either  the  textile  industry 
or  the  textile  unions  are  trying  to  cut 
off  world  trade.  This  is  not  their  objec- 
tive. What  they  do  object  to  is  that  this 
country  is  taking  an  unfair  share  of  im- 
ports from  low-wage  countries  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  work  for  as  little  as  20  or  30  cents 
an  hour. 

We  expect  world  trade  in  textiles  and 
apparel  to  continue  and  imports  to  share 
to  some  extent  in  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic market.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  can  or  should  destroy 
the  jobs  that  mean  so  much  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  two  million  American  workers 
who  make  their  living  in  textile  and  ap- 
parel plants. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1956 — recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this — when  the 
first  international  quota  agreement  on 
cotton  goods  was  negotiated  with  Japan. 
President  Kennedy  carried  this  forward. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker — or  the  people  of  my  district — 
to  create  unemployment  and  to  destroy 
the  skills  that  people  have  acquired  over 
a  lifetime- — so  that  foreign  textiles  from 
industralized  countries  can  replace  our 
own. 

Within  my  own  district — 21  percent  of 
all  Massachusetts  textile,  apparel,  and 
textile  machinery  workers  are  employed. 
Nineteen  communities  in  my  district 
have  246  textile  establishments  which 
employ  23.000  and  have  an  estimated  an- 
nual payroll  of  $90  million. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  the 
LTA  should  be  exercised  fully  and  firmly 
and  that  action  should  be  taken  promptly 
to  bring  trade  in  wool  and  synthetic  tex- 
tiles under  some  orderly  arrangement. 
If  foreign  governments  are  unwilling 
to  di.scuss  a  solution  with  our  Govern- 
ment— then  we  must  act  alone. 

In  the  meantime — it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  and  a  severe  blow  to  the  security 
and  incomes — not  only  of  the  men  and 
women  of  my  district — but  of  the  mil- 
lions of  others  in  the  United  States — If 
tariffs  on  textile  products  were  reduced 
below  the  already  inadequate  levels. 

We  cannot  have  an  expanding  econ- 
omy in  America  today  if  we  have  a  sick 
textile  industry. 

I  certainly  believe  in  promoting  job 
opportunities  for  the  underprivileged — 
but.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe,  that  we 
owe  an  equal  responsibility  to  those  will- 
ing to  work,  those  whose  jobs  are  threat- 
ened by  this  decrease  in  textile  industry 
business.  These  problems  have  to  be 
considered — and  our  decision  must  come 
now. 


Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  IMr.  DornI 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  urge, 
along  with  the  others  of  similar  interest 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
appropriate  authorities  will  undertake  to 
develop  and  promote  a  healthy  economy 
at  home  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs.  Heckler]  for 
her  fine  statement  and  for  joining  our 
group  upon  yesterday,  as  well  as  for  her 
most  helpful  contribution  today. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  crisis  which 
is  now  threatening  the  American  textile 
industry  and  the  8  million  jobs  across 
the  Nation  which  depend  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  prosperity  of  that  in- 
dustry. We  have  learned  that  the  net 
deficit  in  our  international  textile  trade 
last  year  was  $902  million.  This  is  equal 
to  almost  two-thirds  of  our  Nation's 
entire  payments  deficit  of  $1.4  billion— a 
very  impressive  figure  indeed. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
not  only  affects  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  health  of  the  economy  on 
the  national  level.  This  is  a  problem 
which  strikes  into  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  in  the  textile- 
dependent  communities  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  which  we  both 
have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

Across  our  State,  140  cities  and  towns 
rely  on  textiles  for  their  livelihood; 
$373  million  In  wages  are  earned  every 
year.  The  98,000  workers  In  the  indus- 
try represent  a  full  14  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  employment  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  easy  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  what  is  involved  here  is  not  the 
privileged  position  of  a  minor  industry, 
but  a  major  segment  of  our  total  manu- 
facturing production  and  employment. 
In  my  own  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, a  dozen  towns  are  vitally  depend- 
ent on  textiles  and  the  allied  apparel 
trades  are  threatened  with  serious  eco- 
nomic loss  from  the  imports  of  countries 
which  are  paying  their  workers  25  and 
30  cents  an  hour.  Nearly  half  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs  In  the  city  of  New 
Bedford,  for  example,  are  in  the  textOe 
and  apparel  industries.  About  1 1 .000  em- 
ployees work  In  123  such  plants  in  that 
city,  and  evei-y  one  of  these  jobs  is  in 
jeopardy. 

Because  of  the  growing  tide  of  imports, 
the  Berkshire-Hathaway  mill,  the  larg- 
est in  New  Bedford,  has  had  to  close 
down  20  percent  of  its  capacity  and  is 
able  to  retain  a  large  percent  of  Its 
workers  only  on  a  half-time  basis.  The 
extent  of  the  crisis  at  Berkshire-Hatha- 
way has  been  pointed  out  by  the  leaders 
of  commerce  and  industry  In  the  city 
of  New  Bedford.  Both  Ken  Chaer. 
president  of  Berkshire-Hathaway,  and 
George  Carignan,  director  of  the  New 
Bedford  Textile  Workers  Union,  have 
personally  come  to  Washington  to  dis- 
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cuses  this  serious  situation.  They  do 
this  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  the  200 
employees  who  are  now  out  of  work  and 
the  many  more  who  could  be  in  the 
future  if  we  are  not  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ments made  here  this  afternoon  and 
the  statements  made  by  our  Senate  col- 
leagues last  week  have  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  that  we  face  a  most  serious 
crisis.  Imports  of  woolen  and  cotton 
textiles  have  doubled  and  imports  of 
manmade  fibers  have  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  1961  when  President  Ken- 
nedy declared  that  we  must  have  a  na- 
tional textile  program  to  control  im- 
ports and  preserve  the  health  of  our 
industry.  In  a  very  read  sense,  what 
wc  have  been  importing  are  deficits  and 
unemployment  for  our  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  foreign  countries 
who  are  flooding  our  markets  will  not 
voluntarily  control  their  imports.  The 
United  States  must  vigorously  adrainis- 
ter  the  Long-Term  Cotton  Agreement 
to  control  cotton  imports,  and  must 
establish  quotas  to  cover  wools  and  syn- 
thetics. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential 
that  there  bfe  no  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
textiles  and  textile  products.  We  are 
bargaining  defensively  on  this  point  at 
Geneva,  and  we  must  hold  the  line  firm- 
ly. Action  is  clearly  required  now  to 
curb  imports  before  an  entire  industry 
is  severely  crippled  and  before  millions 
of  our  people  are  faced  with  hardship. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in 
every  conference  I  can  recall  at  the 
White  House  or  downtown  he  was  with 
us.  His  help  has  been  invaluable  in 
protecting  this  great  industry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  out  that  what  we  do  to  the  textile 
industry  can  have  a  great  impact  on  our 
future  military  procurement.  It  is 
ironic  that  today  we  who  predicted  such 
great  success  for  the  textile  industry 
when  we  enacted  the  one-price  cotton  are 
told  here  that  our  Government  has  taken 
this  advantage  away  from  them  by  cut- 
ting them  in  their  competitive  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  strikes  at  the  heart- 
strings of  our  competitive  system.  My 
great  concern  is  not  only  for  the  future 
of  our  textile  industry  and  the  future  of 
labor  connected  with  It.  but  also  the  fu- 
ture of  our  capacity  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments for  the  military  requirements  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that  tex- 
tiles are  second  only  to  steel  in  essen- 
tiality to  the  military.  Today  we  are 
calling  upon  textile  manufacturers  to 
supply  our  troops  all  over  the  world.  I 
compliment  the  leaders  of  the  textile 


industrj'  for  the  manner  In  which  they 
have  met  military  requirements.  Not 
once  in  the  past  year  was  it  necessary 
to  issue  a  rated  or  priority  order  to  any 
American  textile  company.  This  is 
something  for  the  textile  industry  to  be 
proud  of  because  it  demonstrates  the  fine 
working  relationship  that  the  industry 
has  with  military  procurement. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  textile  imports  on  the  industry's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  military,  medical,  and  sub- 
stantial civilian  requirements  in  an  all- 
out  emergency.  For  example,  since  wool 
textile  imports  now  account  for  about 
one-fourth  of  our  domestic  consumption 
and  are  even  higher  in  certain  product 
lines,  would  the  Industry  have  the  capac- 
ity to  meet  demands  for  woolen  and 
worsted  products  if  a  war  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  Vietnam  were  fought  in  a  cold- 
er climate  such  as  Korea? 

Textiles  are  in  trouble.  We  are  flooded 
with  imports  of  all  types.  In  1961  when 
our  Government  determined  that  im- 
ports must  be  controlled,  cotton  product 
imports  were  720  million  square  yards. 
Today  they  are  1.8  billion  square  yards— 
an  increase  of  more  than  2 '2  times.  Im- 
ports of  wool  and  worsted  were  93  mil- 
lion square  yards  and  today  they  have 
reached  187  million  square  yards— more 
than  twice  as  much. 

Look  at  synthetics.  In  1962  we  im- 
ported 213  million  square  yards  of  prod- 
ucts made  from  synthetic  fiber.  Today 
the  figure  stands  at  809  million— up 
3  •  2  times  and  still  going  up. 

Colleagues,  this  is  serious  business  for 
our  fighting  men  all  over  the  world.  Im- 
ports must  be  controlled.  We  must  pro- 
tect textiles  not  for  ourselves  but  for 
those  boys  overseas  fighting  our  battles, 
protecting  our  Nation,  and  depending 
upon  the  textile  industry  for  clothing. 
We  must  not  let  them  down  and  I  for  one 
am  going  to  support  in  every  way  possible 
the  efforts  of  textile  management. 

My  concern  is.  of  course,  the  military, 
but  back  home  in  South  Carolina  tex- 
tiles alone  account  for  75  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  payroll.  I  am  told  that 
in  Appalachia  one  of  every  four  manu- 
facturing jobs  is  in  textiles  and  related 
industries.  Our  government  has  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  in  this  area  to  raise 
living  standards.  How  can  we  protect 
jobs  for  Appalachia  when  we  permit  tex- 
tile product  imports.  It  just  doesn't 
make  sense  and  the  p>eople  back  home 
who  depend  on  textiles  for  their  living 
count  on  us  to  straighten  his  whole  thing 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  con- 
gratulate Mr.  DoRN  and  our  chairman, 
Mr.  Landritm.  for  the  magnificient  job 
they  are  doing.  I  appreciate  this,  and 
extend  to  them  every  ounce  of  my  ca- 
pacity in  support  of  this  magnificent 
program. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  wish 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
great  service  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  rendered  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  America,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrxim],  and  many  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  Industn,-  in 
mv  State  is  the  biggest  employer  of 
workers,  but  they  are  a  sick  industry 
today,  due  not  to  what  the  Congress  has 
done,  but  what  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  done.  Their  primary  problem 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  with  reference  to 
and  is  caused  by  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  our  textile 
people  cannot  compete  with  foreign  im- 
ports. It  has  been  pointed  out  here  that 
wages  of  foreign  employees  in  textile 
plants  run  from  15  cents  to  35  cents  an 
hour.  Our  textile  people  are  averaging 
SI. 80  an  hour.  Our  taxes  are  higher  in 
this  countrj-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  industrj- — one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  our  Na- 
tion— is  in  trouble — serious  trouble. 
Yesterday,  members  of  leading  textile 
firms  and  associations  presented  some 
sobering  facts — which  outlined  their 
problem — to  the  textile  delegation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
could  have  attended  that  meeting,  but. 
since  that  was  not  possible.  I  want  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  know  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  ever-increasing 
threat  to  our  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  affecting  the 
textile  industry  also  affects  the  Nation. 
Some  200  congressional  districts  are 
•textile"  areas.  Over  4  million  people 
depend  upon  the  textile  industry  for  their 
livelihood.  The  textile  industry— using 
cotton,  wopl,  and  manmade  fiber  staple, 
filaments  and  filament  yam— is  the  Na- 
tion's leading  customer  of  the  chemical 
industry.  The  steel  industry  depends 
heavily  upon  its  textile  manufacturers' 
market.  Right  down  the  line— the  paper 
industry,  the  trucking  companies,  min- 
ing complexes — the  textile  industry  af- 
fects our  Nation.  The  effects  reach  from 
each  individual  pocket  to  our  very  na- 
tional security. 

Textile  imports  have  already  caused 
many  mills  not  only  to  go  to  a  4-day  week, 
but  to  cut  their  third  shift.  New  hirings 
at  mills  are  lower  by  one-half  their 
usual  hiring  rate.  Prices  are  being  forced 
down  on  domestic  textile  products.  New 
domestic  textile  orders  are  declining  and 
inventories  are  ijsing.  All  of  these  prob- 
lems are  results  of  a©  import  growth 
that  has  gotten  'Ooo  big  for  its  pants." 
In  one  area  alone,  the  import  growth 
rate  has  tripled  its  recommended  per- 
centage. Cotton  apparel  imports  have 
increased  35  percent  from  1962  to  1966; 
wool  increased  43  percent;  and  manmade 
fiber  increased  374  percent.  One  look 
at  these  figures — not  even  mentioning 
"other  than  apparel  import"  increases- 
gives  great  insight  into  the  ills  of  our 
domestic  market. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  we  must  stop 
textile  imports — not  only  for  national 
economy,  but  for  national  security.  My 
distinguished  colleague.  Hon.  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  stated  yesterday 
that  he  was  concerned  about  the  present 
level  of  textile  Imports.  In  a  national 
emergency,  should  our  foreign  sources 
of  textile  products  be  withdrawn,  the 
leadtime  in  our  domestic  market  might 
not  allow  us  to  support  our  own  troops. 
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The  stopping  point  has  been  established 
at  6  percent  of  our  total  market.  Right 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  imports  have 
about  12  percent  of  our  market. 

Presently,  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  textile 
trade  is  about  $800  million.  Imports 
reached  a  little  over  $1,500  million  in 
1966,  while  exports  peaked  at  slightly 
over  $700  million.  The  question  "Why 
not  export  more  to  make  up  the  deficit?" 
is  easily  answered.  Fifty-nine  countries 
refuse  to  let  American-produced  textile 
goods  enter  at  all.  Additionally,  tariff 
protection  in  those  countries  accepting 
our  textiles  is  sky  high.  A  worker  in  one 
of  our  foreign  market  countries  often 
pays  more — much  more — for  a  pair  of 
our  exported  workpants  than  he  would 
for  a  pair  of  domestically  produced  pants 
of  comparable  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  of  our  tex- 
tile industry  are  fair  minded.  They  are 
not  saying  that  textile  imports  should 
be  done  away  with.  They  encourage 
competition  in  the  market  in  areas  they 
can  compete  with — for  example,  quality 
QpfHtyling.  However,  these  are  not  the 
areas  they  have  been  forced  into  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
Our  manufacturers  are  fighting  a 
♦  "wage  war." 

Some  18  countries  are  responsible  for 
about  91  percent  of  the  1.724.4-million- 
square-yard  equivalents  in  cotton  prod- 
ucts imported  iff  1966.  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong,  alone,  produced  44  pe.cent  of  that 
total.  In  Japan  a  textile  worker  gets 
36  cents  an  hour;  in  Hong  Kong  he  gets 
25  cents  an  hour;  in  the  United  States 
he  gets  SI. 80  or  over  an  hour.  How  can 
we  compete  with  wages  like  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  industry  needs 
to  have  tariffs  held  fast  at  their  present 
level.  It  needs  to  have  the  long-term 
arrangement — an  international  control 
agreement — extended  for  its  5th  year. 
Most  certainly,  it  needs  to  have  a  proce- 
dure established  for  the  orderly  trade 
of  wool  and  manmade  fiber  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  literally 
been  giving  the  "shirt  off  its  back"  to 
about  18  foreign  countries,  and  our 
generosity  in  that  respect  has  been  to 
our  detriment.  Our  "textile  backs"  are 
cold  and  will  soon  be  blue  unless  we 
cover  them — now — with  the  proper  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr, 
LandrumL 

Mr,  LANDRUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  do 
so  only  because  I  am  sure  he  would  wish 
me  to  make  this  correction,  and  that  is 
that  our  people.  Instead  of  averaging 
about  $1.80  an  hour,  are  averaging  $2  an 
hour. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
correction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  instances  the 
machinery  of  our  foreign  competitors  is 
better  than  ours,  and  it  is  bought,  inci- 
dentally, with  our  foreign  aid  money, 

Mr,  Speaker,  how  on  earth  can  we 
compete  with  competitors  who  pay  from 
15  to  35  cents  an  hour  when  our  people 
pa^  $1.80  to  $2  an  hour?    The  answer  is 


you  cannot  compete.  Until  recently  our 
domestic  textile  people  had  a  further 
handicap  when  they  had  to  pay  approxi- 
mately 8.5  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  more 
than  our  foreign  competitors  did. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  textile 
problem  for  many  years.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  most  knowledgeable  man  I  ever 
contacted  with  reference  to  textiles  was 
a  former  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
State,  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Comer.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  textile 
field  in  the  South.  He  did  more  to  estab- 
lish better  relations  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  than  any  other  man  that 
I  know  of.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
instituted  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  tex- 
tile workers.  He  talked  to  me  many  times 
about  the  problem.  He  said,  and  I  agree 
with  what  he  said,  that  the  only  answer 
to  our  domestic  textile  problem  is  to 
have  quotas  fixed  as  to  the  amount  of 
textile  products  that  can  come  into  this 
country. 

For  instance,  he  said  the  price  of 
textiles  is  determined  in  a  relatively 
small  area  of  New  York  City  and  that 
the  basic  of  textile  products  is  yow  gray 
goods.  When  a  buyer  goes  to  the  mar- 
ket and  sees  just  one  bolt  of  gray  goods 
on  the  counter  for  sale  with  a  question 
mark  in  back  of  it — namely,  how  much 
more  can  come  in — it  depresses  the  price. 

The  only  solution  is  to  have  that  bolt 
of  gray  goods  on  the  table  with  a  tag 
on  it  as  to  the  amount  certain  as  to 
how  much  can  come  in. 

He  said  that  our  textile  people  could 
take  a  look  at  this  sijAiation  and  if  they 
could  live  with  it  ..to  stay  in  there  and 
if  they  could  not,  they  had  better  get 
out. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  described  so  ably  the  nature 
of  the  current  crisis  in  the  domestic 
market;  a  crisis  caused  by  rising  imports 
of  textile  and  apparel  products.  I  add 
my  own  expression  of  concern  and  specif- 
ically to  call  attention  to  a  most  critical 
area  of  the  problem:  the  large  and 
swiftly  rising  volume  of  imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
and  apparel  products. 

The  world's  largest  nylon  plant  and  a 
very  large  acrylic  fiber  plant  are  located 
in  my  district  at  Pensacola.  Florida 
also  has  manmade  fiber  plants  which 
manufacture  olefin  and  saran  manmade 
fibers.  Alx)ut  10.000  residents  of  the 
State  of  Florida  are  employed  in  these 
plants,  and  a  ma.iority  of  them  are  my 
constituents  in  the  1st  Congressional 
District.  The  job  security  of  the.se 
Floridians  and  their  families  is  threat- 
ened by  the  lack  of  any  effective  system 
of  regulation  over  the  rate  of  increase  in 
manmade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile and  apparel  products. 

The  size  of  this  threat  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  brief  examination  of  the 
import  data.  On  a  dollar  value  basis, 
imports  of  manmade  fiber  and  manmade 
fiber  textile  and  apparel  products  in- 
creased by  210  percent  during  the  past 
4  years.  Exports  during  the  same  period 
ro.se  by  only  12  percent. 

Our  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  man- 
made  fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
and  apparel  products  dropped  sharply 


from  $224  million  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  to  $43  million  in  1966.  This 
loss  of  $181  million  in  our  trade  balance 
is  a  serious  blow  to  the  Nation's  total 
balance-of-payments  picture. 

These  sharply  rising  imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  the  textile  products 
made  from  them  have  also  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  employment  in  these  in- 
dustries. By  the  middle  of  1966,  the 
market  was  no  longer  able  to  absorb 
domestic  output  and  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  imports,  and  widespread  mar- 
ket disruption  and  depressed  prices 
occurred. 

Textile  mills  and  fiber  producing 
plants  cut  back  on  their  output  and  laid 
off  personnel.  Altogether  in  the  Nation 
some  39,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
manmade  fiber  and  textile  and  apparel 
industry  complex, 

Florida  also  has  a  sizable  apparel  in- 
dustry with  nearly  14.j|(J0  persons  era- 
ployed  in  more  than  400  apparel  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Some  of  these 
are  located  in  my  district.  These  are 
typically  small  business  size  establish- 
ments. With  large  firms  in  the  fiber 
and  textile-apparel  industry  group  suf- 
fering loss  of  employment  and  a  sharp 
reduction  of  earnings,  we  can  well  appre- 
ciate that  the  smaller  apparel  plants 
would  be  even  more  acutely  affected  by 
an  excessive  volume  of  imports. 

Between  1962  and  1966,  total  apparel 
imports  nearly  doubled,  rising  from  477- 
million-square-yard  equivalents  to  811 
million.  Imports  of  manmade  fiber  ap- 
parel rose  at  an  astonishing  rate,  in- 
creasing by  371  percent  in  this  period. 

In  terms  of  dollar  value,  total  apparel 
imports  rose  from  $301  million  to  $534 
million  during  the  past  4  years — a  77 
percent  increase.  But  manmade  fiber 
apparel  imports  rose  even  more  steeply, 
increasing  by  270  percent  during  the 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  import  trends  and 
the  accompanying  lackluster  perform- 
ance of  our  textile  and  apparel  exports 
during  this  4-year  period  are  a  plain 
warning  of  trouble,  even  acute  distress, 
for  our  constituents  who  have  gainful 
employment  in  this  sector  of  American 
industry.  These  problems  have  been  un- 
der intensive  study  since  at  least  as  early 
as  1961  yet  at  this  late  date  we  find  no 
effective  means  for  achieving  sopie  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  the  rate  a^  which 
these  manmade  fiber,  textile,  aird  ap- 
parel imports  are  entering  the  coii? 

President  Johnson  is  a  reasonable  man 
and  has  the  best  interests  of  America's 
people  at  heart.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
these  facts  are  called  to  his  attention,  he 
will  renew  his  interest  in  the  problem 
and  direct  the  executive  departments 
concerned  to  find  a  prompt  solution. 
Particularly  should  the  State  Depart- 
ment exert  its  efforts  for  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workmen.  There 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  manmade  fibers  or  to 
textile  manufactures  and  apparel  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  or  manmade  fiber  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  statement  which  1 
prepared  for  a  meeting  on  yesterday  of 
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industry  officials  and  Congressmen  from 
textile  producing  districts.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

DETINITION    OF    THE    NUNM.^DE    FIBER    TEXTILE 

Import  Proclem 
(Remarks  on  Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  prepared  for  delivery  to 
the    Textile    Ckjmmlttee    of    the    House    of 
RepreEentatlves.  March  8.  1967) 
Mr.    Chairman,    it    is    well    that    we    reoK' 
ganlze  the  Textile  Committee  of  the  Ho>^se 
of  Representatives,  particularly  so  far-&s  it 
concerns  our  ability  to  get  something  done 
on  man-made  fiber  textile  Imports. 

If  we  are  going  to  work  together  on  this 
problem.  It  Is  Important  that  we  understand 
exactly  what  the  problem  Is  and  how  it 
should  correctly  be  described. 

"Textiles"  literally  Include  any  products 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  u?ed  by  the 
textile  Industry.  This  certainly  covers  yarn. 
fabric  and  made-up  articles  such  as  apparel. 
It  also  includes,  and  this  Is  the  point  1  wish 
to  stress,  the  man-made  staple  fibers,  fila- 
ments, and  filament  yarn  which  are  used  In 
textile  mills  to  produce  fabric  which  then 
goes  into  made-up  goods  such  as  apparel. 

Because  we  have  done  most  of  our  work 
thus  far  on  the  cotton  and  wool  textile  prob- 
lem It  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  be 
exact  in  the  manner  In  which  we  refer  to 
the  problem.  It  has  been  enough  to  refer 
to  the  "textile  and  apparel  import  problem.' 
Now  that  we  are  about  to  work  together  to 
get  something  done  also  on  the  man-made 
fiber  textile  Import  problem,  we  must  get 
accustomed  to  being  more  specific. 

The  imports  that  we  are  talking  about  are 
those  which  were  correctly  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Textiles  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
(the  so-caUed  Pastore  Subcommittee)  In  its 
report  in  March  1961  on  the  textile  import 
problem.  The  Subcommittee  recommended 
that,  and  I  am  quoting,  "quotas  on  textile 
mill  products  and  on  garments  and  apparel, 
and  on  manmade  fiber  staple,  filaments,  and 
filament  yarn,  be  established  by  country  and 
by  category  of  product." 

Now  that  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  words  to 
use  In  describing  a  problem.  We  can  shorten 
it  somewhat,  but  we  must  be  certain  In  talk- 
ing about  man-made  fibers  to  refer  to  each 
of  the  tvpes  of  products,  as  follows:  "man- 
made  fibers,  and  man-made  fiber  textile  and 
apparel  products."  ,       ^  „         ♦>,» 

This  with  reasonable  brevity  defines  the 
product  categories  which  we  should  have  In 
mind  when  we  speak  about  the  'man-made 
fiber  textile  Import  problem." 

Let  me  point  out  very  briefly  how  serious 
this  problem  Is.  In  1966.  the  totfel  quantity 
of  man-made  fiber  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  all  forms— as  fiber,  as  filaments,  as 
filament  yarn,  as  spun  yarn,  as  knitted  and 
woven  fabric,  as  household  furnishings,  and 
as  apparel— was  310.7  million  pounds. 

Now.  the  total  quantity  of  man-made  fiber 
consumed  In  the  manufacture  of  textile  and 
apparel  products  In  the  United  States  In 
1966  was  3.527.6  million  pounds.  In  other 
words.  Imports  of  man-made  fibers  in  all 
textile  and  apparel  forms  In  1966  were  equlv- 
•  alent  to  8.8'"c  of  domestic  consumption. 

Rounded  off  at  9 To.  this  expressed  the 
degree  of  market  penetration  by  foreign- 
produced  man-mad^^bers.  whether  In  pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  ffnal  form,  on  the  U.S. 
market.  This  Is  the  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
which  domestic  man-made  fiber  plants  lost 
to  foreign  producers.  Two  years  ago  the 
market  penetration  was  6.9  7.; . 

The  effect  on  the  fiber  producer  is  the 
same  whether  the  foreign-produced  man- 
made  flbak  is  exported  to  the  United  States 
In  the  fonn  of  fiber  or  yarn,  or  in  the  form 
of   fabrlo  or  apparel.     In   any  case   the   do- 
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of  need  for  us  to  reconstitute  the  House 
Textile  Delegation  to  work  effectively  on 
these  problems.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it 
is  equallv  necessary  for  us  to  be  precise  and 
specific  when  we  refer  to  the  problem  so  that 
some  of  these  products  are  not  left  out  of 
the  remedy  which  we  hopefully  can  bring 
about  due  to  the  inexactness  of  our  termi- 
nology. 

Statistical    highlights    of    the    man-made 
fiber  and  man-made  fiber  textile  and  apparel 
import   problem   are   given   on   the   attached 
has  as  yet  bfe^n   taken.     So  there  Is  plenty      sheet, 

r  S.  balance  of  trade  in  manmade  fibers  and  UitiU  and  appard  produc(>>  of  cotton,  vool,  and 

rnanmade  fibers,  li/62-bb 


mestic  producers  lose  the  sale  of  man-made 
fibers  In  the  United  States. 

When  the  imports  of  cotton  textile  and 
apparel  products  on  a  square  yard  equivalent 
b.-\sis  reacheji-6  2<rc  of  domestic  production 
of  fabric,  the  government — at  our  urging — 
set  up  the  Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Cot- 
ton Textile  Arrangement  to  provide  a  way 
of  putting  the  brakes  on  rising  cotton  textile 
imports. 

the  situation  in  man-made  fibers  Is 
nearly   t^Tce.^  ^  bad  as  that   and  no  action 

So  there  is  plenty 


\     Py                            (Quantities  and  values  in 

millions] 

\J     v,^ ■  - 

• 

Quantity  (square  yard  ec 

luivalents) 
jarel  products 

Manmade 
fibers 

(pounds) 

Te.vtile  and  api 

Manmade 
fiber 

Cotton 

Wool             Total 

Imports: 

1962 - 

190.5 

1966 

88.8 
160.4 
216.5 

213.4 

565.7 
797.5 

1.164.7 
1.312.8 
1.822.8 

141.0 
180.3 
175.3 

1,519.1 
2.056,8 
2,  795. 6 

Percent  chiuipe.  1962-66 - 

+143.8 

+273.7 

+56.5 

+24.3 

+84.0 

Exports: 

177.4 

173.6 

'205.3 

417.4 
419.2 

(2) 

1965 - - - 

1966 - - 

-1-15.7 

Balance  of  trade: 

1962    - 

+88.6 
+13.2 
-11.2 

■ 

+204.0 
-146.  5 

1965 - 

1966 



Exports: 
1962.— 
196.i...- 
19615 


Percent  chanpe,  19t72-66 


Itatance  of  trade: 

1962 

1965 

1966 


of  Testile^;  Textile  Economics  Bureau. 
U.S.  imports  of  textile  manufactures 

l.MiUiouf  ol  square  yards  equivalem] 


1  Estimated  at  twice  the  export  volume  of  the  1st  6  months. 

-  Not  available 

Source:  I'.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Office 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  textile  industry  faces  a  crisis 
today  because  of  the  alarming  increase 
in  textile  imports. 

In  1961,  for  instance,  964  million 
square  vards  of  textile  and  apparel  were 
imported.  Five  years  later,  imports 
leaped  to  2,811  million  square  yards— an 
increase  of  almost  threefold. 

All  branches  of  the  textile  industry  are 
being  severly  injured  by  this  tremendous 
rise  in  imports — cotton,  wool,  and  man- 

"^TheTonowing  figures  show  the  drama-        And  from  1963  to  1966  the  dollar  value 

tic  and  appalling  decline  suffered  by  the  of  these  imports  amouiited  to  $902  ^^1- 

textile    industry'  because    of    mounting  lion,  "Presenting  nearly  two-thirds  of 

J^pQj^^g.  America's  payments  deficit  in  1966. 
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The  figures  listed  below  cite  the  plight 
of  our  textile  industry,  which  is  in  urgent 
need  of  help: 

U.S.  imports  of  textile  manufactures 
[In  millloDS  of  dolliirs] 


Cotton 

Man- 
made 
flber 

Wool 

Total 

1963 

299 
308 
369 
463 

82 
120 
183 
243 

265 
260 
330 
328 

tMfl 

1964        

6»7 

1865       

H)»<) 

1866 

1.034 

Source:  U.S.    Department   of  Commerce,   OfBee  of 

Tei  tiles. 

What  makes  this  astounding  decline  so 
tragic  is  that  the  Federal  textile  program, 
created  in  1961  to  provide  controls  on 
all  textile  Imports,  has  not  been  property 
implemented.  In  fact,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  program  has  ^n 
virtually  ignored,  even  though  Senate 
and  House  leaders  recommended  it  and 
President  Kennedy  announced  it  in  May 
1961. 

Since  then,  the  textile  program  of  1961 
was  advocated  and  approved  by  President 
Johnson  in  1964.  Some  action  has  been 
taken  to  effectively  control  the  imports 
of  cotton,  but  recently,  there  has  been 
little  control  of  this  product.  Regarding 
the  control  of  wool  and  synthetic  textile 
imports,  there  just  is  not  any. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
and  distressed  over  the  adverse  effect 
these  Imports  are  having  on  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry. 

There  is  a  serious  decline  In  new 
orders. 

There  is  a  serious  increase  In  inven- 
tories. 

There  is  a  serious  drop  in  employment. 

There  is  a  serious  cut  in  prices. 

This  covers  the  national  picture  and  In 
the  congressional  district  I  represent, 
there  are  an  estimated  7,500  textile  work- 
ers suffering  the  heavy  burden  of  Im- 
ports— and  hundreds  of  them  have  either 
spoken  or  written  to  me: 

"We  need  help  now  before  it's  too  late" 
Is  what  they  are  saying  or  writing.  They 
are  angry  and  frightened,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them — and  frankly,  I  share  their 
anger  and  fear. 

The  textile  workers  are  not  the  only 
ones  being  crushed  by  imports.  The 
average  hourly  wage  paid  to  an  American 
textile  worker  is  $1.96.  The  average 
Japanese  worker  receives  $0.36  an  hour 
and  Portugal,  a  deadly  competitor  of  the 
United  States  In  yam,  pays  its  textile 
workers  an  average  of  $0.18  an  hour. 

The  dye  industry,  which  employs 
thousands  of  workers  In  Middlesex 
County  and  neighboring  Somerset 
County,  is  being  hurt  badly,  for  it  sup- 
plies the  dyes  used  in  making  textiles  and 
apparels. 

Although  heavy  damage  is  being  In- 
flicted by  those  astronomical  imports,  the 
problem  of  textile  imports  can  be  re- 
solved. This  action  should  have  been 
taken  years  ago.  but  there  is  still  time  to 
put  into  practice  the  following  policy: 

No  reduction  in  tariffs  on  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

Extend  the  international  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  for  5  years. 

Establish  a  procedure  for  orderly  trade 
in  wool  and  manmade  fiber  products. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  steps  are  taken, 
there  will  be  recovery  and  progress  in  the 
once  prosperous  textile  industry — in- 
stead of  decline  and  disaster. 

I  am  not  against  foreign  trade,  but 
when  imports  have  such  a  deve.^tating 
effect  on  employment  security  and  in- 
dustrial production  in  the  area  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress — and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation — strong,  courageous,  and  reme- 
dial action  must  be  taken. 

It  should  be  taken  now,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  important 
battle. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  largest  wool-producing 
district  in  the  Nation,  I  rise  not  only  to 
commend  Mr.  Landrum  and  Mr.  Dorn 
for  their  outstanding  expositions  on  the 
need  for  immediate  action  to  control 
textile  product  imports,  but  to  say  that 
I  shall  work  closely  with  them  to  obtain 
limitations. 

American  mills  are  the  sole  customers 
of  the  300,000  American  wool  growers. 
If  mills  are  injured,  so  are  the  growers. 
The  injurious  ramifications  of  unlimited 
impwrts  are  almost  limitless,  and  they 
all  are  to  the  detriment  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  any  un- 
biased person  who  studies  the  impor- 
tance, in  fact,  the  essentiality  of  the 
tremendous  American  flber-textile-ap- 
parel  complex,  can  only  conclude  that  it 
is  one  of  our  most  important  industries, 
that  it  must  be  safeguarded  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  it  needs  safeguarding 
now. 

In  the  case  of  wool,  we  have  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act,  flrsrt  passed  in  1954  with 
the  aim  of  stimulating  its  production  be- 
cause it  is  a  strategic  essential.  Running 
directly  counter  to  the  aims  of  the  act  is 
the  steady  increase  in  imports  of  wool 
textiles,  none  of  which  are  made  with 
American  wool.  Today  we  find  that  the 
weight  of  wool  textile  imports  is  about 
the  same  as  the  weight  of  the  entire 
United  States  annual  production  of 
shorn  wool — clean  basis — 100  million 
pounds. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  limita- 
tions on  imported  wool  textiles  by  cate- 
gory of  product  and  by  country  of  origin, 
with  no  change  in  existing  duties,  are 
urgently  necessary.  If  exporting  coun- 
tries continue  their  stubborn  refusal  to 
accept  an  agreement  on  wool  textiles, 
then  the  United  States  must  act  unilat- 
erally to  give  force  to  President  Johnson's 
statement  that  Imports  of  wool  textiles 
and  apparel  must  be  held  at  reasonable 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  turn  now  to  a  specific 
aspect  of  this  overall  problem  in  which 
I  have  been  especially  interested. 

On  October  28,  1963,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  that  mislabeling 
was  widespread  in  imported  products  of 
wool.  At  that  time  I  had  been  disturbed 
to  learn  that  imported  sweaters  selected 
at  random  from  retail  counters  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  this  country  were  found  in 
every  instance  tested  to  be  mislabeled. 
And  these  garments  were  bought  not 
from  little,  shady  fly-by-night  shops  but 
from  the  best  and  most  reputable  retail 
stores.  I  named  names.  For  I  was  deep- 
ly concerned.  Such  imports  were  under- 
selling oiu-  American-made  products  by 


reason  of  low  wages  abroad,  and  they 
were  not  only  thus  undermining  our 
American  wage  standards  but  by  their 
false  and  unlawful  labels  they  were  mis- 
leading the  American  consumer. 

I  brought  this  abuse  not  only  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  but  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  adminis- 
ters the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  urging 
them  "to  initiate  prompt  action  to  rem- 
edy this  problem  and  see  to  it  that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  recur." 

That  was  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Finally,  last  October  the  Federal  Tiade 
Commission  pr«Ased  a  regulation,  rule 
36.  providing  th^^the  FTC  might  require 
of  importers  thm  they  submit  test  re- 
ports from  accreHted  laboratories  in  this 
country  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the 
labels  on  wool  products  they  bring  into 
this  country.  The  rule  would  go  a  long 
way  to  correct  a  weakness  in  administra- 
tion. It  would  entail  no  serious  burden 
for  importers  when  one  considers  the 
compliance  requirements  which  domestic 
producers  have  been  t)earing  for  years. 

I  had  been  hopeful  that  after  this 
long  d^i^  the  remedial  action  proposed 
would  OT^ut  into  effect.  But  now  again 
I  am  disturbed  to  note  in  the  press  that 
foreign  countries  whose  producers  have 
been  enjoying  free  access  to  our  market, 
have  been  exerting  pressure  on  the  FTC 
to  prevent  this  reasonable  rule  36  from 
being  put  into  effect  as  proposed.  They 
seek  to  substitute  their  own  certificates 
of  approval  for  the  requirements  the 
rule  would  otherwise  impose  on  their 
producers  who  export  to  the  United 
States. 

But  I  hope  that  the  PTC  will  in  no 
way  yield.  I  trust  that  the  Commission 
will  not  surrender  any  of  its  direct  sur- 
veillance and  control  contemplated  un- 
der the  proposed  procedure.  There  has 
been  ample  time  before  this  for  import- 
ers to  take  formal  action  to  assure  com- 
pliance by  their  producers  abroad.  Some 
importers,  indeed,  have  been  careful 
enough  to  test  their  products  here, 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  all  should 
not  be  induced  to  do  it  here  in  labora- 
tories subject  to  our  own  scrutiny  and 
in  accordance  with  our  own  U.S.  stand- 
ards. I  hope  the  FTC  will  promptly 
promulgate  this  proposed  rule  substan- 
tially as  proposed  by  the  Commission 
itself  after  long  and  careful  study. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
serious  situation  affecting  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Apparent- 
ly textile  imports  have  reached  alarming 
proportions  to  seriously  jeopardize  the 
textile  industry  in  our  country.  I  cite 
the  following  figures  for  your  edification: 
During  the  years  1954  through  1964, 
national  figures  show  that  in  all  wom- 
en's and  children's  apparel,  the  dollar 
volume  on  imports  went  up  519  percent; 
woolen  garments  went  up  724  percent; 
cotton  garments,  381  percent;  manmade 
fabrics  and  synthetics,  320  percent. 

This  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the  city 
of  New  York  since  more  people  could  be 
employed  in  skilled  and  unskilled  fields 
if  this  trend  were  reversed. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  the  time  when  trade  agree- 
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ments  legislation  must  be  renewad.  I 
would  like  to  support  reasonable  ioreign 
trade  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  reached  the  point  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  our  own  domestic  Industries  or 
such  legislation  will  face  serious  opposi- 
tion. This  Is  the  case  in  a  number  of 
vital  industries  as  a  part  of  our  economy, 
but  here  today  we  are  particularly  talk- 
ing of  textile  imports. 

We  take  great  pride  in  this  country  in 
having  decent  wages  and  decent  working 
conditions.  We  can  be  justifiably  proud 
of  the  high  standard  of  living.  We  take 
pride  in  having  more  of  everything  than 
any  place  in  the  world.  Incidentally, 
sometimes  we  forget  the  system  that 
made  all  this  possible  and  only  look  at 
the  end  result  in  benefits. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  to  wonder 
how  long  we  can  continue  to  have  all 
these  things  under  present  conditions. 

Our  textile  industry  simply  cannot 
compete  with  textiles  made  in  Japan  by 
labor  paid  36  cents  per  hour.  We  cannot 
even  compete  with  England,  paying  $1.33 
an  hour,  or  Belgium,  paying  80  cents. 
Hong  Kong's  textiles,  made  with  25  cents 
an  hour  labor,  can  and  will  push  out  of 
the  market  goods  made  in  our  own  coun- 
try by  an  average  wage  of  almost  $2  per 
hour. 

I  have  in  my  district  a  glove  manufac- 
turing concern,  located  at  Cisco.  Tex.  I 
use  this  particular  manufacturing  con- 
cern as  an  example.  I  also  have  other 
manufacturing  concerns,  but  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Anton  White,  of  the  Boss 
Manufacturing  Co.,  who  on  February  15 
has  this  to  say : 

We  are  very  much  Interested  In  the  effect 
of  the  number  of  gloves  Imported  Into  the 
tJnlted  States  from  Japan  and  other  Par 
Eastern  countries.  According  to  Informa- 
tion from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  It  appears  that  Imports  of  gloves 
have  Increased  considerably  In  1965  a45  com- 
pared to  the  year  of  1964. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
entire  glove  Industry  in  the  tJnlted  States, 
and  the  seriousness  of  same  has  been  In- 
creased by  the  recent  enacted  laws  which 
increased  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.40  effec- 
tive February  1,  1967.  and  will  be  Increased 
to  $1.60  effective  February  1,  1968. 

Our  industry  is  such  that  our  production 
requires  a  large  amount  of  direct  labor  in- 
volving women  operating  sewing  machines. 
However,  our  Industry  is  making  e!Torts  to 
automate  all  or  part  of  our  production,  where 
possible.  In  order  to  Improve  our  produc- 
tivity to  compensate  for  regularly  increas- 
ing labor  costs.  These  trends  are  placing 
extreme  hardships  on  our  Industry  and  the 
cotton  producing  areas  of  West  Texas. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your 
Influence  for  corrective  action  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  considering  Incre.ising  the  tariff  on 
work  gloves  and  the  possibility  of  setting 
quotas  on  the  importing  of  work  gloves 
Anything  that  you  can  do  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  be  appreciated,  which 
will  permit  the  work  glove  Industry  in  the 
United  States  to  remain  competitive,  and 
to  survive. 

Following  Mr.  White's  letter  is  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  J.  W.  Sitton.  publisher  of 
three  newspapers  in  Eastland  County. 
Tex.,  who,  in  part,  has  this  to  say: 

There  Is  some  real  concern  among  our  folks 
regarding  the  threat  that  cheap  cotton  work 
gloves  from  Japan  are  offering  our  local  fac- 
tories, including  the  Boss  Company  that  has 
a  big  plant  In  Cisco. 


The  Cisco  plant  has  some  200  workers. 
Many  are  women  whose  Jobs  are  vital  to  their 
famJlles,  This  plant  has  been  In  operation 
here  since  the  early  19406  and  is  regarded 
by  the  Boss  Company  as  one  of  their  very 
best,  due  entirely  to  the  fine  quality  of 
workers. 

In  my  opinion,  Japan  gloves  should  be 
charged  a  tariff  or  limited  in  a  manner  that 
would  permit  our  local  factories  to  stay  In 
business.  They  must  pay  minimum  wages 
that  the  Congress  voted  and  continues  to 
raise  plus  high  Income  and  property  taxes. 

It  seems  pretty  important  that  the  Con- 
gress would  want  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  people  like  Boss  In  btislness — not 
Ignore  their  problems  for  the  sake  of  Japa- 
nese prosperity. 

This  is  a  true  description  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  is  serious  and  cannot  be 
ignored  I  think  we  must  limit  imports 
to  protect  these  vital  industries  and,  of 
course,  also  protect  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton and  wool. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reasons  why  action  is  promptly  required 
to  limit  imports  of  textile  products,  In- 
cluding those  of  wool  have  been  cogently 
stated  today  by  Mr.  Landrum  and  Mr. 
DoRN,  and  I  fully  associate  myself  with 
them,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  Representative  of  the  second  largest 
wool-producing  State  in  the  Nation,  my 
Interest  in  the  wool  textile  import  prob- 
lem is  very  direct.  What  happens  to  the 
domestic  wool  textile  Indtistry,  the  only 
customer  for  the  American  woolgrowers. 
directly  affects  the  grower  for  good  or 
for  ill.  Neither  wool  nor  wool  textiles 
can  be  successfully  exported  by  American 
producers  because  the  higher  production 
costs  here  make  them  imcompetitive. 
This  also  is  the  core  of  the  problem  for 
American  mills  striving  to  meet  import 
competition  in  the  American  market.  In 
short,  if  they  could  export,  there  would 
be  no  import  problem. 

Wool  product  Imports  have  soared  to 
26  percent  of  domestic  production.  If 
they  are  not  halted  the  future  of  the 
American  wool  manufacturer  and  the 
American  v.oolarower  is  bleak  indeed. 

The  urgent  need  for  limitations  on  wool 
product  imports  is  nowhere  better  stated 
than  in  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association  at  its  annual  convention  held 
last  January  which  stated: 

We  are  seriously  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
growth  in  imports  of  wool  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, and  canntit  hide  our  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  the  Government  thus  far  to 
take  action  to  achieve  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  these  Impwrts.  The  wool  manUfac- 
tm-ers  of  the  United  States  are  our  only  cus- 
tomers. If  the  steady  rise  In  the  proportion 
of  Imports  to  domestically  produced  wool 
textiles  and  apparel  is  not  reversed,  it  will 
Inevitably  mean  the  extinction  of  the  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industry  and.  therefore,  of 
our  own  industry.  We  urge  that  President 
Johnson's  policy,  as  expressed  In  his  stated 
conviction  that  wool  product  Imports  must 
be  kept  at  reasonable  levels,  be  promptly  Im- 
plemented, unilaterally  If  necessary. 

We  also  urge  early  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  close  the  unconscionable  tariff  loop- 
hole on  wool  and  silk  blend  fabrics,  and  other 
potential  loopholes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  industrj-  in  my  State  of  West  'Vir- 
gin.a  is  a  relatively  new  industry.  We 
have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
develop  and  expand  it,  so  that  we  may 
take  care  of  some  of  our  workmen  dis- 


placed from  the  coal  industry.  It  is  one 
of  the  industries  that  can  be  developed 
in  the  State.  Initial  capital  investments 
need  not  be  large.  We  have  the  resources 
of  power  and  land.  Much  of  the  labor  is 
easily  trained.  We  are  struggling  to  get 
the  industry  on  its  feet.  'V^arious  small 
and  large  plants  are  scattered  among 
one-third  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
Workmen  from  many  of  the  other  coun- 
ties find  employment  in  textile  plants  of 
one  kind  or  another  just  across  State 
lines,  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  'Virginia. 
The  textile  business  is  therefore  very 
important  to  us. 

In  this  situation,  we  are  faced  wfth 
competition  in  the  textile  field  from 
abroad.  Manmade  textile  fibres,  woven 
fabrics,  and  manufactured  textile  articles 
of  all  kinds  are  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  reduced  tariff  charges.  We 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  labor,  espe- 
cially in  the  textile  field.  This  has  been 
shown  by  official  per  man  and  per  time 
rate  wage  scales. 

For  some  years  the  Appalachian  area 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  stigmatized 
as  a  poverty  problem.  Coal  has  been 
its  major  source  of  wealth.  But  the  coal 
industry  has  not  been  growing  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  growth  of  industrj-  of 
other  kinds.  In  fact,  it  has  declined. 
The  argument  has  been  that  Appalachia 
should  diversify  and  expand  its  industrial 
operations.  The  Federal  Government 
has  offered  to  assist  in  the  diversification 
and  expansion. 

It  seems  somewhat  short-sighted  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  give  with  one 
hand  and  take  away  with  the  other. 
This  is  what  it  does  when  it  sets  tariff 
rates  at  a  level  which  will  encourage  im- 
ports of  materials  which  this  Nation 
could  produce  equally  well  after  its  home 
industries  had  been  developed.  The  orig- 
inal purpose  of  tariffs  was  to  promote 
domestic  industrial  growth.  That  pur- 
pose remains.  We  can  never  expect  Ap- 
palachia—and  all  of  West  'Virginia  is  in 
Appalachia^to  grow  industrially  as  long 
as  it  is  stifled  by  a  flood  of  imports  pro- 
duced from  raw  material  to  finished 
product  by  cheap  labor. 

It  is  h;gh  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  exam- 
ine once  more.  ver\-  carefully,  to  see  if 
it  is  more  important  for  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  foreign  industry  of  every 
kind,  particularly  the  entire  textile  in- 
dustry, or  to  look  after  our  own  welfare 
and  provide  employment  for  our  own 
workers. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  extends  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
all  the  way  to  the  Black  Belt,  and  from 
the  Georgia  line  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Mississippi  line.  Nearly  every  one 
of  my  11  counties  hos  u:ie  or  more  textile 
mill.=.  a.iQ  every  cou.ity  has  residents  who 
are  employed  in  textiles.  L.na  every  covr.i- 
ty  raise.?  cotlo:;.  Morp  th,.n  10  OOo  of  my 
constituents  are  employed  by  the  textile 
industrj-  in  my  Fourth  Alabama  District. 
\-,'e  are  beginning  to  feel  thr  p;MCh  be- 
ing caused  by  these  incieascd  imports, 
and  curtailment  of  operaticn.';  has  set  in. 
When  mill  i.iventories  are  risinp  and  the 
ratio  of  unfilled  orders  is  declining,  our 
mills  have  no  choice  but  to  ^low  down 
output.     Many  mills  are  making  every 
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effort  to  keep  full  employment  imder  such 
unfavorable  conditions,  but  even  now  the 
average  workweek  is  slowly  beginning  to 
decrease.  As  of  this  morninff  some  seven 
mills  in  my  district  are  operating  on  a 
4-day  basis  representing  about  one- 
half  of  the  overall  textile  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  millworkers  in  my 
district  pay  taxes,  and  then  their  taxes 
are  sent  overseas  in  the  form  of  foreign 
aid  to  finance  construction  of  new  textile 
mills.  Our  cotton  farmers  pay  taxes, 
and  these  taxes  are  sent  overseas  to  pur- 
chase equipment  to  grow  more  cotton. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  I  go  back  home 
and  tell  my  textile  workers  that  the  rea- 
son they  are  working  only  part  time,  and 
my  cotton  farmers  that  the  reason  their 
cotton  is  sitting  in  the  warehouse  rotting 
is  because  we  have  got  to  buy  textiles 
from  our  friends  overseas?  You  can 
quote  every  agreement  In  the  book,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  that  will  not  satisfy  me  or 
my  friends  back  home.  Our  only  con- 
cern is  that  taxpaylng  American  citizens 
and  taxpaying  American  companies 
should  not  be  penalized  because  our  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  make  friends  with  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish 
to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  the 
unprecedented  inflow  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  synthetic  textiles  from  low-cost  for- 
eign producing  countries.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  cotton-producing  as  well  as 
textile  manufacturing  States  have  been 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  steadily  de- 
teriorating situation  of  our  textile  In- 
dustries, as  evidenced  by  decreasing  pro- 
duction, increasing  unemployment,  fall- 
ing wages,  and  plummeting  profits. 

Injury  to  our  domestic  textile  indus- 
try is  mainly  due  to  our  excessive  tariff 
reductions  without  reciprocal  conces- 
sions, as  well  as  the  lon'j-term  textile 
agreement  with  foreign  producing  coun- 
tries without  a  strict  limitation  as  to 
the  percentage  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption they  can  export  to  us. 

The  present  administration  will  have 
to  institute  severe  restrictions  on  imports 
very  soon  to  forestall  a  serious  recession 
in  the  textile  industry.  With  all  major 
textile  companies  complaining  of  falling 
sales,  lessened  profits,  and  decreasing  ca- 
pacity I  feel  that  Congress  should  step 
in  now  with  positive  directions  to  the 
administration  to  curtail  imports  and 
also  not  to  allow  any  further  tariff  cuts. 
Let  us  protect  our  own  taxpaying  wage 
earners  and  textile  companies  first  and 
then  let  outsiders  be  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able but  limited  percentajje  of  our  do- 
mestic market;  say  5  percent. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  contributions  made  by  the  textile 
industry  to  the  enhancement  and  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
especially  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
tridltof  my  State,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  iBvros6nt 

TRfe  textile  mills  in  the  Fifth  District 
include  the  Dan  River  Mills.  Burlington 
Mills,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  the  Washing- 
ton Mills.  Du  Pont,  and  others. 

These  industries  are  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  areas  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Approximately  one- fourth  of  the 
people  residing  in  the  district  which  I 
represent  derive  a  principal  viart  of  their 
income   directly  from   textiles,   but  of 


course  the  mills  contribute  to  the  econo- 
my of  everybody. 

Not  alone  does  the  industry  help  com- 
munities financially.  The  people  it 
brings  in  and  adds  to  its  payrolls  are 
good,  hard-working  people  who  believe 
in  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
Some  of  them  become  local  bulwarks, 
active  in  civic  matters  and  working 
generously  for  the  improvement  of  the 
localities  m  which  they  live. 

More  Importantly,  these  mills  keep 
the  native  people  at  home.  They  pro- 
vide young  as  well  as  the  more  advanced 
in  age  with  employment  that  enables 
them  to  remain  gainfully  employed  on 
their  native  heath,  thus  relieving  them 
of  the  necessity  of  moving  elsewhere  in 
search  of  jobs  and  thus  diminishing  their 
interest  in  the  areas  in  which  they  were 
born. 

I  speak  from  personal  observation. 
Two  of  the  mills  I  have  named — Stevens 
and  Burlington — are  near  my  home,  and 
I  have  watched  them  operate  and  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  what  they  mean 
to  both  the  rural  and  urban  populations. 

The  Fifth  District  is  largely  agricul- 
tural. The  farm  season  is  full  in  sum- 
mer and  slack  in  winter,  but  there  is  no 
slack  in  employment  so  long  as  these 
textile  mills  are  in  operation.  I  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  the  area  and  can  recall 
so  well  the  long,  lean  months  of  cold 
weather  when  farm  activity  and  even 
jobs  in  more  populous  communities  were 
at  a  minimum.  That  is  never  the  case 
now,  thanks  to  job  opportunities  offered 
by  these  mills. 

These  mills  are  typical  of  this  great 
industry  on  which  much  of  American 
history  has  been  built.  They  do  not 
confine  their  interests  to  local  matters 
alone,  but  are  an  important  segment  of 
the  national  picture.  Take  the  Stevens 
Co..  for  instance.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
textile  companies  in  America  and  has 
made  almost  unbounded  contributions 
to  the  growth  of  this  country.  It  has 
participated  in  every  war  in  which  this 
country  has  engaged  since  declaring  its 
independence.     Its  president,  the  Hon 


You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  is  not  a  transplanted  business,  but 
one  that  was  bom  In  Danville  at  a  time 
of  grave  adversity.  Virginia  was  still 
feeling  the  effects  of  a  dark  period  in 
her  past,  a  time  when  there  was  devas- 
tation on  all  sides  and  a  mere  depres- 
sion or  recession  would  have  looked  like 
a  high  form  of  relief.  The  State  was 
rebuilding  solely  through  the  character 
of  her  people,  people  of  courage  who  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  something-for- 
nothing  doctrine  so  familiar  to  us  today. 
There  was  no  Marshall  plan,  no  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  no  free  hand- 
outs, no  Federal  lending  agencies  or 
Government  relief  programs,  and  no 
veterans'  benefits. 

It  was  in  such  a  setting,  not  many 
years  after  the  dreadful  War  Between 
the  States,  that  a  group  of  far-sighted 
citizens  of  Danville  who,  although  im- 
poverished themselves,  were  willing  to 
stake  their  all  to  give  employment  to  the 
poverty-stricken  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  they  did  by  establishing  the 
Dan  River  Mills,  a  concern  that  has  con- 
tinued to  burgeon  over  the  years  since 
then. 

Many  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
in  this  Nation  now  are  confronted  could 
easily  be  solved,  I  dare  say,  if  only  the 
country  had  leadership  of  the  type  pro- 
vided by  such  men  as  associated  them- 
selves in  this  venture  into  the  textile 
field.  These  men  would  have  looked 
with  disdain  uf)on  the  wastrels  and  the 
squanderers  w^o  are  as  careless  with 
our  rights  as  with  our  money,  and  who 
swarm  like  locusts  around  our  Nation's 
Capital,  consistently  advocating  spend- 
ing more  each  year  until  the  country  is 
hanging  on  the  cliff  of  financial 
irresponsibility. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  textile  In- 
dustry today  is  obviously  the  competition 
from  the  low-wage  foreign  nations 
where  the  hourly  wage  is  from  £0  to  30 
cents  an  hour.  Year  after  year,  our 
mills  invest  in  new  machinery,  experi- 
ment with  new  equipment,  and  work 
with  textile  machinery  manufacturers  to 
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orable  Robert  T.  Stevens,  was  for  some    .develop  new  concepts  in  textile  produc- 


years  Secretary  of  the  Army^n  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Eisenhower  A 

From  the  standpoint  of  National, 
State,  and  local  interest  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
I  know  I  can  say  the  same  thing  about 
all  the  mills  of  my  area.  They  breathe 
a  business  atmosphere  and  give  us  con- 
fidence. I  am  sure  many  thousands  of 
people  rest  better  at  night  and  are  hap- 
pier in  their  daily  lives  because  these 
plants  are  located  in  their  midst. 

Another  fine  example  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  industry  is  the  Dan  River 
Mills  at  Danville,  the  largest  textile 
manufacturer  in  Virginia  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  industrial  employer.  In  a 
city  of  50,000  population,  it  provides 
work  and  paychecks  for  some  10.000  per- 
sons. Its  annual  payroll  is  $45  million, 
and  it  pays  more  than  $5  miUion  a  year 
for  power,  transportation,  services,  and 
supplies. 

This  company  does  not  operate  in 
Danville  alone.  It  has  29  plants  in  17 
communities  in  five  Southern  States.  In 
some  of  these  places,  it  Is  the  principal 
manufacturer  and  the  only  industrial 
employer. 


tion.  New  fabric  styles  and  construc- 
tions are  worked  out,  tested,  and  finished. 
This  is  sound  management,  but  it  costs 
money. 

The  regrettable  factor  concerning  this 
striving  for  improvement  is  that  it  avails 
little  when  low-wage  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers copy  the  fruits  of  this  effort  and 
make  virtually  identical  fabrics, to  ship 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  the  threat 
that  hangs  constantly  over  the  industry, 
and  it  should  be  a  cause  of  worry  to 
everyone  in  this  Nation,  for  it  could  seri- 
ously handicap  our  economy. 

I  commend  the  textile  mills  of  this 
Nation  for  the  great  progress  they  have 
made  and  for  the  many  opportunities 
they  have  offered  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, These  mills  and  their  wonderful 
management,  as  well  as  the  extraordi- 
narily fine  people  who  work  in  them,  de- 
seivfc.  as  they  no  doubt  have,  the  un- 
stinted appreciation  of  the  people  in  the 
States  wherein  these  operations  are 
conducted. 

The  industry  of  which  they  are  a  part 
is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  is  a  large  employer 
of  production  workers,  a  major  contribu- 


tor to  our  national  income,  a  great 
spender  for  new  equipment  and  other 
items,  and  an  important  source  of  the 
taxation  which  is  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable for  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

Mr.  BROYHlLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  over  the 
rising  trend  of  textile  imports  into  this 
country  from  abroad. 
Let  me  outline  the  problem  briefly ; 
In  1966.  imports  of  manmade  fibers  in 
all  textile  and  apparel  forms  were  equiv- 
alent to  8.8  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. This  is  the  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  which  American  industry  lost  to 
foreign  producers. 

In  some  areas  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole— the  problem  of  rising  imports  is 
causing  greater  problems  than  in  others. 
For  example,  while  cotton  and  wool  im- 
ported apparel  products  increased  be- 
tween 60  percent  and  75  percent  in 
1964-66,  those  of  synthetic  fiber  more 
than  tripled.  In  several  of  the  knitted 
apparel  areas,  such  as  knit  shirts  and 
sweaters,  imported  products  have  taken 
as  much  as  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  total  American  market. 

This  import  problem  is  beginning  to 
effect  the  entire  textile  industry.  This 
is  an  industry  that  is  closely  interrelated. 
When  one  part  of  the  industry  is  in  trou- 
ble it  effects  the  other  part,  because  the 
many  segments  of  the  industry  act  as 
suopliers  and  customers  to  each  other, 
it  is  apparent  that  imports  will  take 
up  all  of  the  futiu-e  growth  possibilities 
of  the  marketplace.  This  -.vill  leave  the 
American  industry  with  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  grow  in  the  future.  An  in- 
dustry facing  this  situation  cannot  be 
expected  or  able  to  supply  additional 
jobs  in  the  future  as  our  population 
grows.  If  the  problem  gets  much  worse, 
we  could  face  reduction  in  employment. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  like  to  see  American 
workers'  jobs  exported  to  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  foreign  economies. 

Consider  this  record  of  problems  being 
caused  by  these  vastly  increasing  textile 
imports: 

First,  decline  in  new  orders  held  by 
American  industry;  second,  unfilled  or- 
ders down;  third,  inventories  rising; 
fourth,  shorter  workweek;  fifth,  new  em- 
ployment lower;  sixth,  lower  prices; 
seventh,  reduced  profits  from  which  fu- 
ture expansion  and  wage  increases  can  be 
nnanced;  and.  eighth,  increase  in  deficit 
in  U.S.-foreign  textile  trade  to  $800  mil- 
lion annually. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  call  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  those  administering  our  laws  covering 
foreign  trade  and  imports.  I  am  glad  to 
join  a  nvmiber  of  my  colleagues  in  call- 
ing for  action  to  alleviate  this  situation. 
Minimum  action  should  include: 

First.  No  reduction  in  tariffs  on  textile 
products. 

Second.  Extend  the  international  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  for  5  years. 

Third.  Establish  a  procedure  for  or- 
derly trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber 
products. 

Adoption  of  these  minimal  suggestions 
would  provide  for  orderly  growth  in  the 
import  market,  but  not  threaten  domes- 
tic industry.  Also  their  adoption  would 
give  time  for  American  industry  to  im- 
prove efficiency  and  cut  costs  in  order 


to  become  more  competitive  with  foreign- 
made  products. 

There  are  proposals  before  our  tariff 
negotiators,  to  cut  tariffs  on  certain  tex- 
tile items  by  as  much  as  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  consider  the  implications  and 
seriousness  of  such  a  move.  We  would 
have  an  even  greater  ru:.h  into  this  coun- 
try of  textile  products,  particularly  those 
made  of  manmade  fibers. 

Present  tariffs  provide  a  very  small 
barrier,  but  even  lower  tariffs,  combined 
with  no  other  trade  regulations,  would 
simply  cause  chaos  in  the  industry. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 
Those  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  this  field  must  begin 
concerted  action  now  to  argue  the  facts 
before  the  tariff  negotiations.  These 
facts  must  be  presented  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  who  work 
with  tariff  and  import  problems.  We 
must  also  ask  for  the  support  of  the 
President  and  his  entire  administration 
to  see  that  this  industry  is  given  fair 
treatment.  And  if  necessary-,  legislation 
should  be  considered  which  would  re- 
verse the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  manmade  fiber  and  manmade 
fiber  textile  and  apparel  import  prob- 
lem. In  my  district  there  are  four  major 
manmade  fiber  production  facilities  and 
a  new  research  and  development  center 
for  manmade  fibers.  Celanese,  du  Pont, 
Monsanto,  and  Uniroyal  are  the  owners 
of  these  facilities.  Together  they  em- 
ploy several  thousand  of  my  constituents. 
These  plants  require  local  materials 
and  services  from  outside  organizations, 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located  supply  many  important  services 
to  their  workers.  The  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  my  district  of  these  four  plants 
and  the  research  installation  is  quite 
formidable.  The  construction  of  these 
facilities  and  the  research  center  com- 
prises the  most  important  manufactur- 
ing development  in  my  district  in  recent 
years. 

An  especially  valuable  aspect  of  the 
manmade  fiber  industry  is  the  excep- 
tionally high  level  of  its  wages.  In  1965. 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  workers 
in  manufacturing  estabhshments  in 
South  Carolina  were  $78.77  and  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  was  $1.88.  In  the  chem- 
ical and  allied  products  industrj'  group, 
in  which  the  manmade  fiber  producing 
plants  are  included  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
establishments  in  South  Carolina  in  1965 
were  Si 08  24  and  the  average  hourly  wage 
was  $2  64. 

The  range  of  jobs  and  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  manmade  fiber  plants  is  truly 
exceptional.  These  manufacturing 
plants  are  th?  epitome  of  technologically 
advanced  industries,  and  the  work  force 
includes  many  scientists  and  technicians 
in  addition  to  the  highly  skilled  elec- 
tronics and  automated  equipment  main- 
tenance workers  who  are  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  these  continuous  process, 
continuous  operation  plants. 

During  the  past  10  years,  thanks  to 
the  aggressive  efforts  of  South  Carolina 
to  attract  new  industries,  manufacturing 


employment  has  increased  by  20  percent. 
In  my  district,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment rose  less  rapidly,  but  the  recent 
establishment  of  manmade  fiber  produc- 
ing facilities  in  the  district  promises  txD 
pep  up  the  employment  growth  rate  to 
match  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

My  district  continues  to  be  over- 
whelmingly dependent  on  the  textile  mill 
products  industry  for  employment.  In 
1965,  63  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  district  were  provided  by  that 
industry.  Tlie  effect  of  the  long- 
continued  and  excessive  level  of  Imports 
of  cotton  and  wool  textiles  on  my  par- 
ticular district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
textile  mill  products  employment  in  the 
district  increased  by  only  2  percent  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  1956-65.  Only 
in  marunade  fiber  production  and  in 
manmade  fiber  broad  woven  fabrics  was 
there  significant  growth. 

For  these  reasons,  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munities in  my  district,  I  must  be  greatly 
concerned  about  the  disturbing  impli- 
cations of  the  very  high  and  continued 
rate  of  growth  in  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports, and  particulariy  the  rise  in  man- 
made  fiber  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
and  apparel  product  imports  which  in 
recent  years  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
other  textile  products. 

Unless  action  is  taken  soon  to  bring 
these  imports  imder  regulation,  the  em- 
ployment outlook  in  this  one  healthy 
sector  of  the  industry  in  my  district  will 
be  reversed  and  stagnation  will  char- 
acterize this  important  growth  industry 
just  as  it  has  become  characteristic  of 
textile  mill  product  employment  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  matter  which  troubles  me  deeply. 
As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  am,  of  course,  deeply 
sensitive  to  national  developments  which 
affect  our  gold  reserve  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Here  in  the  area  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  textile  and  apparel 
products  of  all  fibers  we  seem  to  have  our 
trade  policy  operating  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  which  we  probably 
intend.  Here  the  combination  of  past 
tariff  concessions  and  the  agility  of  for- 
eign nations  to  restrict  our  exports  is 
producing  an  ever-larger  trade  deficit  at 
at  galloping  pace. 

Todav  this  deficit  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  our  total  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Tomorrow  it  doubtless  will  account  for 
an  even  larger  proportion.  Are  we  as  the 
legislators  responsible  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  destined  to  stand  by  helplessly 
while  the,se  foreign  trade  problems  get 
even  larger? 

The  problem  of  the  manmade  fiber 
and  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
may  be  symptomatic  of  economic  ilL"=  af- 
fecting many  domestic  industries  in  one 
decree  or  another.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  other  body  stated  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York, 
we  can  correct  the  problems  which  un- 
favorably affect  our  balance  of  p.ayments 
•'by  providing  more  rather  than  less  pro- 
tection for  any  American  industry  that 
is  threatened." 

I  note  that  exports  of  manmade  fibers, 
textiles,  and  apparel  have  been  compar- 
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atlvely  static  in  contrast  with  the  sharply 
rising  volume  of  imports.  Doubtless  as 
'  in  the  case  of  some  other  industries,  these 
sharply  divergent  trends  are  probably 
due  to  the  low-wage  cost  basis  of  the 
foreign  industries  which  direct  their  out- 
put to  the  U.S.  market  and  the  fact,  as 
noted  in  the  Finance  Committee  chair- 
man's Economic  Club  address,  that — 

The  tendency  In  recent  years  has  been  to 
reduce  American  tariff  protection  while  for- 
eign countries  have  given  little  if  anything 
In  return,  other  than  to  agree  to  continue 
their  existing  practices,  without  making 
trade  more  onerous  for  us  than  It  had  been 
in  the  past 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  no  industry 
should  be  condemned  to  extinction  by  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  counterparts  in  the  various 
other  executive  agencies  to  initiate  ac- 
tions such  as  duty  raises,  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  tariff  concessions,  or  the 
Imposition  of  flexible  quota  systems  to 
limit  Imports  to  no  more  than  a  generous, 
fair  share  of  the  American  market. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  their  concern  here 
today  about  the  manmade  fiber  and  tex- 
tile-apparel import  problem  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  shall  watch  with  interest 
the  executive  response  to  their  pleas. 
That  response  clearly  has  implications 
for  our  monetary  policy  in  view  of  the 
drag  of  these  imports  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

I  certainly  agree  that  prompt  action 
is  required  to  achieve  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  this  problem  and  that  until  such 
action  is  consimimated,  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  our  trade  agreement  negotiators 
to  make  further  reductions  in  U.S.  Im- 
port duties  on  these  products. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  problems  imposed  upon  our 
home  apparel  industry  by  the  increasing 
volimie  of  import^s  from  abroad.  This 
rising  tide  of  imports  shows  that  exist- 
ing tariff  rates  and  the  import  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  28 
other  countries  is  not  providing  adequate 
controls  of  these  foreign  goods. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
imports  of  all  types  of  apparel  products 
are  not  brought  under  a  more  reasonable 
and  equitable  control,  the  economic 
erosion  of  the  home  appmrel  industry  will 
be  sharply  accelerated. 

This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  state  of  Tennes.see,  and  to 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee,  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress.  In  my  district 
there  are  almost  50  apparel  manufac- 
turing plants  employing  approximately 
16.000  people. 

The  apparel  industry  has  provided  10,- 
000  new  jobs  in  the  Fourth  District  with- 
in the  past  4  years.  And  so  this  mat- 
ter Is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  to  our 
people. 

We  are  talking  about  Jobs,  about  em- 
ployment, about  bringing  home  the  bread 
of  life  to  families. 

If  foreign  competition  In  this  area  Is 
permitted  to  drive  these  plants  out  of 
biisiness,  our  tariff  and  trade  policies 
will  become  self-defeating.   We  can  pro- 


mote essential  foreign  trade  while  pro- 
viding safeguards  for  our  home  industry. 
The  time  for  action  has  arrived.  I 
strongly  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  steps 
be  taken  to  assure  the  continued  growth 
and  progress  of  this  vital,  indispensable 
home  apparel  industry. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  involved  in  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  nations,  the  outcome 
of  which  could  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  U.S.  cotton  farmers  and  the  U.S.  cot- 
ton industry. 

I  refer  first  to  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Keimedy  round.        i 

It  is  my  imderstdnding  that  cotton 
textiles  are  on  the  list  of  items  for 
negotiation  involving  a  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 
Second,  the  negotiations  involving  the 
extension  of  an  arrangement  under 
which  restrictions  have  been  Imposed  on 
the  importation  of  cotton  textiles.  The 
original  so-called  long-term  arrange- 
ment entered  into  several  years  ago  ex- 
pires on  September  30.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  arrangement  would 
be  extended  for  another  5-year  period. 

There  is  a  very  urgent  need,  at  this 
time,  for  the  United  States  to  impose 
reasonable  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  textiles.  On  August  1, 
1966,  the  carryover  of  U.S.  cotton  reached 
an  alltime  high  of  16,900,000  bales.  This 
exceeds  by  approximately  two-and  a  half 
million  bales,  the  previous  record 
reached  on  August  1,  1956. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  burdeiisome 
surplus.  U.S.  cotton  farmers  are  being 
called  upon  to  reduce  their  acreage  by  as 
much  as  35  percent.  As  a  result,  the 
1966  U.S.  cotton  crop  was  less  than  10 
million  bales  as  compared  with  about 
15  million  bales  the  preceding  year. 
The  harvested  acreage  was  the  lowest 
in  almost  100  years. 

In  contrast  to  this  record  of  reduced 
U.S.  cotton  production,  let  us  examine  the 
record  of  cotton  textile  imports. 

Just  5  years  ago,  in  1961,  we  im- 
ported the  equivalent  of  393.000  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  form  of  cotton  products. 
Last  year  a  record  quantity  of  cottoii 
textiles  came  into  the  United  States,  the 
amount  being  equal  to  1.033,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton.  During  the  last  2  years  the 
increase  amounted  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent even  though  the  so  called  long-term 
textile  arrangement  was  in  effect. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  me  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  permit  such  a 
flood  of  textiles  made  from  cotton  to 
come  into  the  country,  at  a  time  when 
cotton  farmers  are  being  forced  to  make 
drastic  reductions  in  their  acreage. 
These  acreage  reductions  have  a  very 
serious  impact  on  those  who  supply 
cotton  farmers  with  materials  needed  to 
make  a  cotton  crop  as  well  as  those  who 
handle  and  process  the  cotton.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  entire  cotton  growing 
community  is  suffering  a  very  serious 
economic  hardship  because  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  and  production  of  cotton. 
Why  then  should  we  impose  this  addi- 
tional burden  on  cotton  In  the  form  of 
Imported  textiles  on  the  U.S.  economy? 
I  know  of  no  good  reason. 
I  have  heard  It  argued  that  If  we  will 


import  more  cotton  textiles,  we  can  ex- 
port more  raw  cotton.  But  this  argu- 
ment is  not  founded  on  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  correlation  between 
the  importation  of  cotton  textiles  and 
the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  bales. 

Let  me  just  cite  a  few  figures  to  prove 
this  statement.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
midtwenties.  we  find  that  importation  of 
cotton  textiles  was  trending  downward 
from  the  equivalent  of  100,000  bales  to 
about  50.000  bales  during  the  depressic^n 
of  the  early  thirties.  During  that  same 
period,  we  were  exporting  from  6  million 
to  8,500,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year. 
Following  World  War  II,  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  did  not  get  back  up  to  100.000 
bales  until  1954.  But  during  this  period 
we  were  exporting  only  3  million  to  4 
million  bales  of  cotton — less  than  a  half 
of  the  amount  exported  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  late  twenties,  when  textile  im- 
ports were  at  the  same  level. 

Beginning  in  1954.  cotton  textiles  im- 
ports began  a  relentless  upsweep  from 
100,000  bales  a  year  to  over  a  million 
bales  just  this  past  year.  During  the 
earlier  fifties,  cotton  exports  varied  from 
3  million  to  5  million  bales.  During  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  at  the 
same  3  to  5  million  bale  level.  In  other 
words,  we  are  exporting  about  the  same 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  we  did  12 
years  ago,  but  we  are  importing  10  times 
the  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  foi-m  of 
textiles  than  we  were  12  years  ago. 

Just  one  other  comparison.  In  the 
cotton  marketing  year  of  1964-65.  we  im- 
ported 688,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  form 
of  textiles.  The  next  year,  ending  Au- 
gust 1.  1966,  the  quantity  of  textiles  im- 
ports in  terms  of  raw  cotton  had  in- 
creased by  30  percent  up  to  about  900,000 
bales.  The  quantity  of  exported  raw  cot- 
ton was  just  the  reverse,  down  by  28  per- 
cent from  1964-65,  to  1965-66. 

This  is  all  the  proof  th^fanybody 
needs  that  we  do  not  increa«  cotton  ex- 
ports l^y  importing  more  coiton  textiles. 
To  rpe  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  cot- 
ton textile  imports  have  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand  during  the  past  2 
years.  What  needs  to  be  done  about  it? 
This  brings  me  back  to  the  point  where 
I  started.  I  am  simply  asking  that  we 
do  not  encourai^'e  additional  imports  of 
cotton  textiles  by  lowering  U.S.  tariffs. 
I  further  ask  that  we  extend  for  at  least 
a  5-year  period  the  so-called  long-term 
arrangement,  which  is  the  mechanism 
for  imposing  reasonable  restraints  on 
cotton  textile  imports.  Further,  we  must 
have  a  more  reasonable  administration 
of  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon  in  expressing  deep  concern 
over  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  American  textile  Industry.  We 
In  New  England  are  well  aware  of  the 
vast  Impact  of  this  Industry  on  our  local 
and  regional  economies.  New  England 
textile  mills  and  plants  alone  employ 
over  186,000  people  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  te|Jlle-ap- 
parel  Industry  Includes  1.557  mills  and 
plants.  96,500  Jobs  and  nearly  14  percent 
of  the  total  manufacturing  In  the  State. 
Finally,  and  Just  as  striking  Is  the  fact 


that  In  my  own  home  city  of  Lowell. 
Mass.,  nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  city 
employment  Is  related  to  this  Industry. 

Viewing  the  Industry  across  the  coim- 
try.  it  Is  quite  evident  that  while  some 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  5 
years,  the  outlook  is  far  from  stable. 
Prices  have  been  falling  while  those  In 
most  other  Industries  have  been  rising. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  new 
orders  has  decreased  and  the  Inventories 
continue  to  back  up.  Due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  none  the  least  of  which  is  the 
wage  scale,  the  overall  industry  is  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  wvn 
foreign  imports.  This  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  tex- 
tiles. 

The  situation  is  serious  and  the  time 
to  act  is  now.  I  want  to  commend  the 
House  textile  delegation  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  who  have  so 
ably  presented  the  case  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  study 
the  situation  in  great  detail  and  will  not 
hesitate  to  respond  to  the  problems  in  a 
positive,  forceful  manner. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
trade  policies  affecting  the  textile  and 
garment  industries  in  this  country  are  in 
need  of  immediate  reexamination.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  when  one  of  Americas 
major  industries  is  suffering  dangerous 
declines  in  business  because  of  growing 
imports  and  foreign  business  America's 
trade  policies  are  then  violating  the  need 
of  her  own  people. 

This  Is  precisely  the  situation  In  New 
York  City.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
aextile  industry  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
economy  of  that  area.  But  because  of 
the  radical  increase  of  textile  Imports 
over  the  last  few  years,  tl»»  New  York 
garment  and  textile  industries  are  cur- 
rently undergoing  disturbing  reversals. 
Market  trends  for  that  industry  show: 
First,  new  orders  are  rapidly  declining; 
second,  inventories  are  rising  steadily; 
third,  the  number  of  new  jobs  is  decreas- 
ing and  workweeks  have  been  shortened; 
and.  fourth,  the  industry  is  getting  lower 
prices  for  its  products. 

While  American  industry  has  suffered, 
foreign  textiles  have  enjoyed  unprece- 
dented sales  in  this  country  and,  in  fact, 
are  soliciting  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
our  business.  Our  imports  in  synthetics 
have  grown  by  300  percent  in  the  last  12 
years,  cottons  by  400  percent,  ladies'  and 
children's  knitwear  by  519  percent,  and 
woolens  by  over  700  percent.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  American  pro- 
duction has  slackened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  trade  protec- 
tionist. I  think  it  is  Important  that  this 
country  not  return  to  "t-estrictive  trade 
policies  which  existed  before  the  New- 
Deal  to  protect  special  American  busi- 
ness interests.  I  believe  that  freer  trade 
among  countries  may  serve  to  relieve 
many  of  the  tensions  in  today's  troubled 
world.  But  I  believe  that  reasonable 
priorities  must  be  set  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  left  holding  the  bag. 
Obvious  inequities,  such  as  in  the  gar- 
ment and  textile  Industries,  must  be 
remedied  immediately. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  concern  of  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  difficult  situation  faced  by  our 


apparel  manufacturing  Industry.  Al- 
though a  substantial  part  of  the  textiles 
used  in  clothing  manufacture  are  pro- 
duced in  the  South,  New  York  City  is 
the  largest  center  of  clothing  manufac- 
ture and  anything  which  affects  this  In- 
dustry can  have  a  profound  impact  on 
thousands  and  thousands  of  New  York- 
ers. ' 

The  jobs  in  this  industry  are  not  the 
sophisticated  high-skUled  positioris  that 
employ  highly  paid  workers.  On  the 
contrai-y,  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
force in  the  apparel  industry  are  the 
semiskilled  and  the  unskilled  who  make 
modest  wages.  Many  of  them  are  from 
minority  groups  and  reduction  in  these 
jobs  would  have  serious  repercussions 
among  the  groups  least  able  to  readjust 
when  regular  employment  opportunities 
dimiiiish. 

The  statistics  vividly  indicate  the  in- 
creasing competition  which  is  facing  our 
domestic   apparel   manufacturers.     Im- 
ixirts  of  all  textile  and  apparel  products 
have  increased  in  the  1962-66  period  by 
84  percent,  whereas  exports  have  risen, 
in  the  same  period,  by  only  15.7  percent. 
When  we  look  at  individual  fibers,  the 
picture  becomes  even  more  disturbing. 
For  example,  from  October  1965  through 
September   1966  imports  of  cotton   ap- 
parel increased  by   16  percent  over  the 
preceding  year.    The  value  of  these  cot- 
ton apparel  imports  accounted  for  half 
of  the  dollar  value  of  all  imported  cotton 
products.    Wool  and  manmade  fiber  im- 
ports are  increasing  at  an  even  more 
rapid  pace  than  cotton  apparel,  whereas 
cotton  apparel  imports  from  1962  to  1966 
have  increased  by  35  percent,  wool  in- 
creased 43  percent,  and  manmade  fiber 
increased  an  incredible  374  percent.     I 
think  that  these  few  statistics  lend  sup- 
port to  the  complaints  now  being  voiced 
by  those  who  earn  their  livelihoods  in 
the  domestic  apparel  Industry. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  liberal  trade 
policies  and  know  how  important  it  Is 
to  foreign  nations  to  be  able  to  trade 
with  the  United  States.  There  need  be 
no  inconsistency  between  support  for 
more  liberal  trade  policies  and  a  desire 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  can  least  af- 
ford their  loss.  I  would  merely  like  to 
emphasize  the  need,  at  this  time,  for  a 
realistic  and  sympathetic  study  of  this 
situation.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  White  House,  in  particular  those 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations,  to 
study  how  our  textile  quota  policy  can 
be  formulated  so  as  to  lessen  any  un- 
favorable Impact  on  this  important  do- 
mestic Industry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  problem  of  growing 
foreign  imports  of  manmade  fibers  to 
this  country.  Congress  must  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  dangers  posed  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  when  foreign 
Imports  constitute  a  heavy  penetration 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

When  we  stop  to  realize  that  the  av- 
erage hoiu-ly  textile  wage  in  this  coun- 
try Is  almost  51/2  times  that  of  Japan 
and  almost  eight  times  that  of  Hong 
Kong,  the  two  major  suppUers  of  wool 


and  marunade  fiber  Imports.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  American 
textile  industry  and  its  employees  are  the 
real  losers  when  the  American  market  is 
flooded  with  Imports.  No  American  in- 
dustry could  stand  up  against  foreign 
competition  that  lises  such  a  low  wage 

scale. 

When  foreign  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  products  reached  a 
critical  high,  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement  was  en- 
tered into  at  the  urging  of  interested 
members  of  Congress.  But,  now  we 
have  a  situation  that  has  reached  crit- 
ical proportions  in  the  area  of  manmade 
fibers  and  nothing  is  being  done. 

We  simply  cannot  bury  our  head  in 
the  sand  on  this  issue.  There  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  which  does  not  have 
an  interest  in  the  apparel  industry. 
Statistics  point  out  that  it  is  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  largest  employer  of  manu- 
facturing personnel.  This  industry  has 
resulted  in  alleviating  unemployment 
problems  in  many  areas  that  tradition- 
ally have  had  chronic  unemployment. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  Con- 
gress rescue  this  vital  industry  by  plac- 
ing strict  controls  on  the  import  of  ap- 
parel products. 

There  have  been  several  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  saving  this  industry,  such 
as  an  extension  of  the  international  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  for  5  years  and 
maintaining  at  present  level  our  import 
duties  on  marmiade  fibers.  But,  action 
must  be  forthcoming  or  we  will  run  the 
risk  of  destroying  an  industry  which  is 
not  only  vital  to  the  American  working 
man  and  the  domestic  market,  but — 
especially  at  this  time— the  national 
defense. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  a  major 
center  for  the  research  and  development 
facilities  of  the  manmade  fiber  producing 
industry.  The  decisions  which  have 
been  made  by  such  companies  as  du  Pont, 
Monsanto.  Beaimit,  Hercules,  Celanese, 
Fiber  Industries.  American  Enka,  and 
Uniroyal  to  locate  their  production  and 
research  and  development  activities  in 
North  Carolina,  have  been  of  enormous 
benefit  to  our  State. 

These  facilities  have  attracted  scientific 
personnel  who  devote  their  Intellectual 
energies  to  the  maintenance  of  U.S. 
supremacy  in  this  important  area  of  our 
technology.  Their  production  plants 
have  created  large-scale  employment  at 
high  rates  of  pay,  which  has  added  a 
very  strong  push  to  the  Increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Monsanto  Co.  has  a  major  research  cen- 
ter and  production  facility  in  my  c!lstrict. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  this 
body,  I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
employment-generating  potential  of  the 
manmade  fiber  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Industries.  The  rate 
of  growth  in  manmade  fiber  production 
and  textile  manufacturing  has  been  well 
above  the  average  of  all  manufacturing 
Industries.  In  a  moment  I  will  develop 
the  magnitude  of  this  growth. 

Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
precedented volume  and  rat«-trf  growth 
of  Imports  of  manmade  fibers  and  tex- 
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tile  and  apparel  products  of  manmade 
fibers,  this  valuable  employment  poten- 
tial for  all  classes  of  high-wage  manu- 
facturing jobs — scientific  as  well  as  pro- 
duction—is being  eroded  by  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  unregulated  imports  on  the 
domestic  market. 

Today  manmade  fibers  are  used  in 
every  sector  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  complex.  Manmade  fibers  are 
spun  into  yarn  on  the  cotton  as  well  as 
the  woolen  and  worsted  systems  of  spin- 
ning. In  100-percent  manmade  fiber 
yarn  constructions  and  in  blends  with 
cotton  and  wool,  these  manufactured 
fibers  have  contributed  exceptional 
growth  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
textile  products  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  count 
of  the  total  employment  in  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  significantly 
concerned  with  the  utilization  of  man- 
made  fibers.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
isolate  the  employment  in  those  few  sec- 
tors of  the  textile  industry  that  are  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  manmade  fiber 
textiles.  At  the  yearend  1966.  there  were 
nearly  200.000  workers  employed  in  the 
U.S.  plants  producing  manmade  fibers, 
filaments,  and  yarns  and  the  broad 
woven  weaving  mills  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  manmade 
fiber  fabrics.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  50,000  workers  from  the  level  of 
employment  in  these  industries  in  1958— 
a  37-percent  increase. 

The  54,000  new  jobs  created  by  the 
manmade  fiber  sector  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry between  1958  and  the  yearend 
1966  was  far  above  the  31.400  jobs  added 
during  the  same  period  in  the  textile  mill 
products  industry  as  a  whole.  While  the 
manmade  fiber  sector  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  only  about  one-fifth  as  large  as 
the  textile  mill  products  industry,  it 
created  70  percent  more  jobs  than  the 
entire  textile  mill  products  industry  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commendable  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs  by  the  manmade  fiber 
sector  of  the  textile  industry  is  now  In 
grave  danger  of  being  robbed  of  its  vi- 
tality by  the  rapidly  increasing  imports 
of  manmade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber 
textile  products. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  To  Study 
the  Textile  Industry  in  its  third  supple- 
mentary report  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  In  September 
1963  warned  that — 

The  future  of  both  the  manmade  fiber 
producing  Industry  and  the  textile  mills  pro- 
ducing manmade  fiber  fabrics  Is  overshad- 
owed by  the  strongly  rising  trend  in  Imports. 

The  record  of  imports  shows  that  that 
warning  was,  unfortunately,  only  too 
prophetic.  In  1962,  the  last  full  year 
preceding  the  special  subcommittee's  re- 
port, U.S.  general  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  textile  manufactures  expressed  in 
square-yard  equivalents  amounted  to 
213.4  million  square  yards.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1966,  this  import  tide  had 
swelled  to  the  astonishing  level  of  797.5 
million  square  yards.  This  is  an  increase 
of  274  percent  in  comparison  with  a  32- 
percent  increase  in  wool  and  a  61-per- 
cent increase  in  cotton  textile  imports 
over  the  same  period. 

The    import   trend    for    the    primary 


products,  the  manmade  fibers,  filaments, 
and  yarns  produced  by  the  manmade 
fiber  industry,  is  almost  as  dramatic  as 
than  for  the  manmade  fiber  textile  prod- 
ucts. In  1962,  U.S.  imports  of  manmade 
fibers  amounted  to  88.8  million  pounds. 
In  calendar  year  1966,  these  imports  had 
increased  to  216.5  million  pounds,  a  143- 
percent  increase  over  the  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  there  were  134 
billion  linear  yards  of  textile  fabric  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  would 
appear  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Index 
of  Industrial  Production  for  textile  yarns 
and  fabrics  that  there  was  relatively 
little  increase  in  production  in  1966  com- 
pared with  1965.  It  is  reasonable  to 
compare  total  imports  of  manmade  fiber, 
cotton,  and  wool  textiles  in  1966  with 
estimated  domestic  production  of  broad 
woven  fabrics  of  about  14  billion  linear 
yards,  slightly  above  the  output  recorded 
in  1965.  Total  imports  of  all  textiles  in 
1966  were  equivalent  to  2.9  billion  square 
yards.  The  linear  yards  in  which  do- 
mestic production  is  recorded  are  not 
exactly  comparable  to  the  square  yard 
equivalent  for  imports.  If  we  convert 
the  linear  yards  to  square  yards  by  a 
factor  of  1.5  square  yards  for  each  linear 
yard,  we  find  that  imports  in  1966  were 
equivalent  to  14  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  ratio  of  cotton 
textiles  to  domestic  production  exceeded 
5  percent,  the  Nation  learned  that  mar- 
ket disruption,  loss  of  earnings,  and  ulti- 
mate loss  of  employment  took  place. 
Now  the  Import  penetration  ratio  in  each 
of  the  principal  fiber  sectors  of  the  tex- 
tile market  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
this  5-percent  figure. 

For  maiunade  fiber  and  cotton,  the  im- 
port penetration  ratio  is  in  the  approxi- 
mate range  of  10  percent,  while  for 
woolen  and  worsted  textiles  it  exceeds  25 
percent. 

The  Nation's  lar^est  manmade  fiber 
producers  have  reported  a  sharp  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  the  distressed  market 
conditions  that  existed  in  1966  due  partly 
to  imports.  Textile  mills  have  reported 
reductions  in  hours  of  work  and  the  fur- 
loughing  or  layoff  of  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  softening  of  the  manmade 
fiber  textile  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  confirm  the 
findings  and  forecast  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Textiles  In  1963  and  the 
recommendations  of  that  subcommittee 
that  quantitative  limitations  of  imports 
of  maimiade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber 
textile  products  were  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  limitation  of  imports  of  cotton 
and  woolen  and  worsted  textiles  if  the 
Nation's  textile  industry  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  %tate  of  soimd  economic 
health.  The  employment  stakes  are  too 
great  and  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  too  directly  related  to 
the  health  of  the  textile  industry  to 
countenance  any  further  delay  in  the 
achievement  of  control  on  an  all-fiber 
basis  over  the  mounting  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products. 

MANT     INDUSTRIES    THRE.^TENED     BY     MOUNTING 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportimity  to  Join  In  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  frightening  outlook  posed 


by  ever-increasing  imports  from  low-cost 
labor  cotmtries.  Not  only  is  our  domestic 
textile  industry  threatened  by  the  alarm- 
ing import  problem,  but  so  are  our  shoe 
and  hat  industries,  about  which  I  am  also 
especially  concerned,  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now 
confronted  by  what  someone  has  termed 
a  veritable  battle  for  survival  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  jobs  in  general. 

With  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  Honorable  Phil  M. 
Landrum.  presiding,  an  impressive  meet- 
ing was  held  here  on  the  Hill  on  Wednes- 
day to  discuss  the  import  problem  as  it 
applies  to  the  textile  industry.  I  was 
pleased  by  the  unification  evidenced 
there  by  the  various  segments  of  that 
industry — the  manufacturers  of  cloth 
and  apparel,  and  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton, wool  and  manmade  fibers,  all  rec- 
ognizing what  foreign  imports  already 
are  doing  and  what  further  uncontrolled 
imports  can  do  to  their  very  existence. 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  to  com- 
bat unfair  import  competition  with  the 
American  shoe  and  hat  industries.  In 
that  connection,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  joined  in  the  fight,  as  is  also 
the  case  concerning  textile  imports.  Be- 
cause of  the  related  problems  of  all  of 
these  industries,  I  shall  address  my  re- 
marks to  some  facts  about  each. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  are  over  2,700  textile  and  apparel 
mills  and  plants  in  New  England,  pro- 
viding jobs  for  more  than  186,400  people. 
In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  are 
1,560  of  those  plants  and  mills,  employ- 
ing 97,900  persons  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  S373  million.  In  addition.  New 
England  is  a  primary  producer  of  tex- 
tile machinery,  providing  an  additional 
17,000  jobs  in  145  plants. 

So  we  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  are  deeply  concerned  about  those 
important  contributors  to  our  economy. 
As  more  and  more  imports  fiood  our 
home  market,  the  more  perishable  be- 
comes the  future  of  our  industrial  plants 
and  the  jobs  they  provide. 

In  1961  it  appeared  as  though  a  real- 
istic check  had  been  placed  on  excessive 
foreign  textile  imports.  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  a  Federal  textile  pro- 
gram, which  was  recommended  by  con- 
gressional leaders,  whereby  the  second 
largest  employer  in  the  United  States 
would  be  protected  against  a  greater  than 
5-percent  growth  in  imports  annually. 
Unfortunately,  that  program  has  not 
been  implemented,  with  the  result  that 
textile  Imports  have  risen  at  a  far  greater 
percentage. 

Consider,  for  example,  just  the  last  2 
years  of  the  long-term  arrangement  un- 
der the  textile  program.  Cotton  imports 
rose  by  24  percent  in  1965— between  Oc- 
tober 1964  and  September  1965 — by  an 
additional  39  percent  in  1966  and  still 
another  30  percent  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  current  LTA  year. 

Wool  textiles  imports  have  been  on  the 
iiicrease  for  10  years  and  now  take  24 
percent  of  the  total  domestic  market. 
Manmade  fiber  textile  imports  have  risen 
from  modest  amounts  in  1961  to  798  mil- 
lion square  yards  last  year. 

That  the  intended  control  program  has 
not  worked,  and  emphasizing  the  urgent 
need  for  some  new  remedial  action,  is  the 
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fact  that  imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
synthetic   textiles   rose    threefold   from 
less  than  1  billion  square  yards  m  1961 
to  almost  3  billion  in  1966.    Their  value 
was  over  the  billion-dollar  mark  last  year. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  American 
clothing  manufacturers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers of  fabrics  are  feeling  the  impact 
of  this  import  problem,  because  each 
passing  year  reveals  greater  quantities 
of  foreign-made  garments  coming  into 
our  domestic  market.     One  of  the  larger 
makers  of  sports  and  everj-day  outer- 
wear is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict,  and   studies  just  brought  to  my 
attention   concerning  that  part  of   the 
apparel    industry     reveal     some    other 
amazing  statistics. 

As  an  example,  Japan  finds  it  more 
beneficial  to  send  finished  corduroys  to 
the  United  States  rather  th^n  accept  or- 
ders for  corduroy  piece  goods.  Our  im- 
port duty  on  piece  goods,  it  so  happens, 
is  45  to  50  percent,  but  on  fabricated 
cotton  garments  costing  over  S4  each,  we 
assess  only  a  10-percent  duty.  A  long- 
lined  coat  comparable  to  one  from  Japan 
selling  for  SIO  in  our  retail  stores  would 
cost  U.S.  manufacturers  SIO  to  make, 
and  therefore  be  sold  for  about  S17.50. 
Whereas  in  1964  a  total  of  15,053  dozens 
of  this  type  of  garment  were  imported, 
the  number  had  climbed  to  36.964  dozens 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1966. 

Proponents  of  ever  greater  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  products  argue  that 
US.  manufacturers  can  offset  their 
consequent  losses  by  exporting  more 
to  other  nations— yet  59  countries 
today  would  not  allow  American  prod- 
ucts to  come  into  their  markets.  We 
are  also  now  in  disadvantageous  com- 
petition with  Mexico  and  Russia  for  for- 
eign outlets  of  cotton.  For  instance, 
Japan  imported  3  percent  more  raw  cot- 
ton last  year  than  the  year  before,  but 
it  bought  101,067  fewer  bales  from  the 
United  States  compared  to  164.682  more 
bales  from  Mexico  and  100  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year  from  Russia. 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  happening 
to  such  balance-of -payments  benefits  as 
we  might  get  through  exportation. 

Now  let  us  consider  shoe  imports  for 
another  comparison.  In  1965,  120.995.- 
000  pairs  valued  at  $136,092,000  were 
imported  from  the  low-wage  countries: 
in  1966  the  totals  grew  to  132,188,000 
pairs  of  shoes,  including  rubber  footwear, 
with  a  value  of  $172,596,000.  That  is  an 
increase  from  15.2  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  1965  to  16.3  percent  in  1966, 
whereas  imports  in  1955  represented  1.2 
percent  of  domestic  production.  At  this 
rate,  if  the  importation  continues  un- 
checked, it  is  predicted  that  shoes  will 
account  for  30  percent  of  the  home  mar- 
ket in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  for  years 
now  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  co- 
chairman  of  a  congressional  Shoe  Com- 
mittee with  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Ma.ssachusetts,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
BURKE.  We  have  constantly  sought  to 
assist  the  American  shoe  industrj',  par- 
ticularly insofar  as  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  imports  is  concerend.  But  it  is  as 
dismaying  for  us  as  it  is  for  Congress- 
man Landrum  and  his  similar  textile' 
committee  that,  year  after  year,  the  im- 
ports multiply  with  consequent  further 


damaging  effects  on  the  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses of  Americans. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  John  S. 
MoNAGAN.  heads  a  special  committee  des- 
ignated bv  Speaker  McCormack  seeking 
to  have  the  American  selling  price  guide- 
lines restored  for  determining  duties  on 
imported  rubber-soled  shoes.  As  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  Mr.  Burke  and 
I  have  joined  Mr.  Monagan  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  offset  the  unilateral 
35-percent  cut  in  import  duties  made  a 
year  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  on 
rubber  footwear  imports.  We  are  also 
striving  to  prevent  a  proposed  further 
50-percent  reduction  in  those  duties, 
which  could  virtually  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can rubber-soled  shoe  Industry. 

Mr  Burke  and  I  are  also  sporisoring 
identical  bills  to  establish  an  orderly 
marketing  act,  which  would  do  much  to 
adjust  manv  of  the  existing  import  m- 
equities  which  affect  the  shoe,  textile, 
and  other  domestic  industries.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  all  industry  and  labor 
organizations  concerned  about  imports 
will  study  this  ordedy  marketing  ap- 
proach and  help  bring  about  enactment 
of   this   legislation. 

Before  closiiig,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
report  on  the  plight  of  one  of  the  small 
but  equally  important  members  of  the 
American  clothing  industry.    This  is  the 
hat   industry.     Imports   of   hat   bodies, 
over  the  years,  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  reducing   the  size  of  this  in- 
dustry    I  have  just  received  some  very 
disheartening    news    indicating    further 
grief  for  our  hat  workers.    Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission  in  19d0 
found  that  $10.70  per  dozen  for  imported 
Czechoslovakian     hat     bodies     was     a 
dumping  priflte,  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
has  now  been  sustained  by  the  Treasury 
Department     in     its     conclusion     that  - 
Czechoslovakian     hat     bodies     costing 
S8  81  per  dozen  are  not  being  imported  at 
a  dumping  price  in  1967.     Although  a 
high    quality    product    competing    with 
equally  fine  but  necessarily  more  expen- 
sive American-made  hats,  the  duty  on 
these  Czech  hat  bodies  is  only  55  per- 
cent, whereas  it  is  65  percent  on  hat 
bodies   priced   at   above   $9   per  dozen. 
Even  though  American  labor  and  man- 
agement spokesmen  argued  that  these 
hats  must  have,  in  fact,  cost  the  Czechs 
more   than   $9   per  dozen  to  make,  the 
decision    of    the    Customs    Bureau   was 
upheld. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  the  gamut  of 
problems  created  by  the  rising  tide  of 
imports  is  very  wide.  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  to  record  myself  here  today  as 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  the  import  threat  not  only  to 
our  textile  industry,  but  to  all  others 
struggling  under  it. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tincuished  centlemen  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum!  and  from  South  Carohna  [Mr. 
DoRNl  for  arranging  this  most  impor- 
tant discussion  in  the  House  today  to 
focus  attention  on  the  ver>'  serious  sit- 
uation confronting  our  textile  industry. 
I  know  that  this  discussion  will  be 
most  fruitful  and  helpful  to  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  in  one  way  oj  another 


with  this  great  industrj-,  an  industry 
which,  with  allied  trades,  employs  nearly 
4  million  people  and  which  touches  in 
varying  degree  on  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  nearly  200  congressional  districts 
spread  across  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  haye  spoken  many 
times  on  this  issue,  but  as  long  as  the 
American  textile  industry  is  beset  by  in- 
creasing imports  ^'rom  abroad.  I  shall 
continue  to  urge  and  seek  remedial  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 
protect  American  jobs. 

The  situation  grows  worse  all  the  time, 
and  this  downward  trend  cannot  be  re- 
versed as  long  as  the  Government  per- 
sists in  following  trade  policies  which, 
incredible  a.-  it  may  seem,  actually  un- 
dermine the  basic  structures  of  many  in- 
dustries in  this  countn".  of  which  the 
textile  industry  is  a  major  one. 

Remedies  have  been  prescribed,  tried, 
and  found  wanting.    The  program  con- 
ceived by  our  late  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961  brought  some  hope  to  tex- 
tile   manufacturers    and    workers.      Its 
provisions  for  regulating  foreign  imports 
and  for  offering  Federal  aid  to  domestic 
manufacturers  might  well  have  produced 
some  beneficial  efTects.  but  despite  the 
control  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  imports 
have   increased    threefold   since    1961— 
from  964  miUion  square  yards  to  2,811 
million  square  yards  in   1966.     At  the 
same  time,  our  exports  have  shrunk  so 
that  last  year  there  was  a  net  deficit  of 
$902  million  in  our  textile  trade.    Con- 
trols were  actually  effected  only  for  cot- 
tons— other  fibers  were  completely  neg- 
lected— and  even  here  imports  have  risen 
24  percent  in  1965,  40  percent  in  1966, 
and  another  30  percent  in  just  the  first  3 
months  of  1967.    Another  reason  for  the 
sad   export   situation   is   the   fact   that 
nearlv  60  countries  have  restrictions  of 
various    kinds    against    textile    Imports 
,  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  Immediate 
relief  has  to  be  provided  before  ruinous 
foreign  competition  finishes  off  the  en- 
tire textile  industry.  In  my  State  alone 
this  great  industry  employs  nearly  98,000 
people,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  S373 
million.  It  is  obvious  to  any  thinking 
citizen  that  our  Nation  with  its  high 
wage  scales  and  standards  cannot  ap- 
proach, even  with  our  high  productivity 
and  efficiency,  the  cutthroat  competition 
resulting  from  the  extremely  low  wage 
scales,  low  material  and  overhead  costs, 
and  low  standards  that  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

While  it  is  our  strong  desire  to  pro- 
mote sound  trade  and  business  relations 
i^■ith  other  nations,  it  is  imperative  we 
recognize  that  such  relations  must  be 
predicated  on  respective  national  inter- 
ests and  mutual  benefits  and  not  upon 
benefits  on  one  side  and  detriments  on 
the  other,  as  has  been  so  much  the  case 
in  some  trade  agreements. 

Discussions  are  going  on  now  at  Ge- 
neva which  have  a  crucial  bearing  on 
the  textile  industr>-  and  several  other 
vital  areas  of  U.S.  manufacture.  This 
is  perhaps  our  last  chance  to  save  an  in- 
diL=:try  that  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  Nation.  If  this 
chance  is  allowed  to  slip  by  without  any 
action  on  our  part,  we  will,  in  effect,  be 
inviting  foreign  Industries  to  take  over 
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our  domestic  market.  If  we  do  not  act 
now,  we  will  be  contributing  to  the  wi- 
dening dollar  gap  and  wreaking  havoc 
upon  an  industry  which  is  urgently  in 
need  of  relief  from  cutthroat  competi- 
tion from  abroad. 

I  realize  there  are  obstacles  to  chang- 
ing the  present  trade  laws,  but  I  again 
warn  those  who  arc  responsible  for  the 
inconsistent,  ill-advised  administration 
of  these  discriminatoiy  laws  and  for  the 
overgenerous  concessions  being  given  to 
foreign  nations,  that  unless  this  unjust 
competition  with  American  industry  is 
stopped  now,  many  segments  of  the 
American  economy,  of  which  the  textile 
industry-  is  only  one,  will  be  injured  and 
jeopardized. 

Let  us  act  now  before  further  irrepara- 
ble damage  is  done  to  our  great  Ameri- 
can textile  industry. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
esteemed  colleagues  today  in  speaking 
out  on  the  need  to  curb  the  growing  im- 
ports of  wool  products.  This  steady  in- 
creasing of  imported  wool  textiles  is  most 
assuredly  having  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
domestic  mills  and  the  market  for  our 
woolgrowers.  Nevada  woolgrowers,  like 
those  of  other  States,  are  extremely  con- 
cerned and  rightfully  so  as  American 
mills  are  the  sole  customers  of  the  wool- 
growers.  If  we  allow  the  imports  of  wool 
textiles  to  increase,  this  could  well  force 
our  domestic  textile  Industry  to  close  its 
doors.  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the 
woolgrowers? 

The  United  States  needs  a  sound  and 
healthy  woolgrowing  industry  as  well 
as  a  healthy  domestic  textile  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  the  first  step  toward 
bringing  this  about  is  to  see  to  It  that 
no  further  tariff  reductions  on  any 
textile  products  be  negotiated. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  this  great  indus- 
trial Nation,  is  the  textile  Industry.  No 
industry  has  a  more  creditable  rec- 
ord In  producing  a  high  grade  com- 
modity at  consistently  reasonable  prices. 
The  fact  is  the  textile  industry's  con- 
tribution to  a  stable  economy  has  been 
as  good  as  any  and  much  better  than 
most  other  industries.  The  low  com- 
modity price  coupled  with  increased  cost 
of  production  is  bringing  the  whole  tex- 
tile Industry,  perilously  close  to  serious 
economic   difiQculties. 

The  imports  of  foreign  textiles,  natural 
and  manmade.  Is  now  the  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  crisis  prevalent  throughout 
the  textile  industry  generally.  The  tex- 
tile industry  is  in  keen  need  and  by  its 
record  deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
all  in  Government  in  alleviating  its  Im- 
ports-induced economic  pains. 

Other  great  American  industries  are. 
likewise,  suffering  from  the  squeeze  of 
imports  and  can  and  should  be  helped 
at  the  same  time. 

American  industry  can  bo  relieved 
from  the  import  squeeze  with  little  or 
no  Injury  to  the  importing  nations.  No 
responsible  voice  in  American  industry 
advocates  the  absolute  exclusion  of  for- 
eign goods  from  American  markets. 
The  textile  industry,  and  all  American 
manufacturers,  for  that  matter,  simply 
want  imports  to  be  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions  In  the  American 
domestic  market  and  the  particular  In- 


dustry affected.  That  is.  when  the 
market  is  good  and  the  Industry  whole- 
some— let  more  foreign  goods  come  in. 
When  the  market  is  bad  and  the  Industry 
sick — cut  down  on  foreign  imports. 
This  would  help  our  domestic  industries 
tremendously  and  would  give  it  much 
more  confidence  in  the  Government  and 
in  the  future  of  the  industry.  Likewise, 
it  would  make  foreign  importing  nations 
more  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  the 
advantages  they  have  in  the  American 
domestic  market.  As  the  imports  of 
foreign  goods  into  our  markets  have  been 
handled  for  the  past  few  years,  the  for- 
eign tiovemment  has  come  to  take  our 
markets  for  granted — neither  appreci- 
ating their  advantage  nor  respecting  the 
grantor  of  these  advantages. 

This  refinement  in  the  handling  of 
foreign  imports  has  been  needed  for 
some  time  and  shjuld  be  commenced  at 
once.  A  good  place  to  start  would  be 
with  textile  imports. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  at  this  point. 

I  join  in  this  presentation  and  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks. 

The  case  for  textile  has  all  the  neces- 
sary historical  and  statistical  data  to 
make  It  imperative  for  this  Congress  to 
act  for  textile  industries  welfare. 

Over  many  years  of  hit-and-miss  in- 
ternational arguments  and  negotiations 
the  textile  picture,  so  far  as  US.  jobs 
and  management  is  concerned,  has 
worsened. 

The  industry  is  not  without  blame  nor 
can  it  dodge  the  charge  of  being  short- 
sighted and  self-centered  in  its  approach 
to  the  total  trade  policy  of  our  Nation. 

The  so-called  free  traders  have  too 
often  been  able  to  separate  and  divide  the 
U.S.  industrial  complex  by  handing  out 
concessions  and  high-sounding  promises. 

The  textile  industry  endorsed  the  5- 
year  trade  pact  known  as  the  Kennedy 
round  because  of  a  pie-in-the-sky 
promise,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  get 
one  or  two  concessions;  namely,  an  im- 
port levy  on  cotton  content  in  Imported 
cotton  textiles  and  a  one-price  cotton 
policy  plus  a  new  worldwide  cotton  agree- 
ment properly  policed. 

The  cotton  content  Import  levy  was 
never  imposed,  the  agreement  is  honored 
in  its  trade  and  the  use-pure-cotton  pro- 
gram has  sei-ved  to  impose  an  additional 
$250  to  $300  million  burden  upon  the 
Public  Treasury. 

This  Member  has  held  and  voiced  the 
view  that  the  industry — nor  any  other 
competitive  U.S.  industry — can  survive 
in  the  free  trade  jungle  without  subsidy, 
trade  cartels  or  in  the  last  gasp  for  sur- 
vival, purchase  of  foreign  products  from 
competitors  in  low-cost  areas  for  the 
U.S.  marketplace. 

There  are  today  many  industries  with 
overseas  production  facilities  owned  out- 
right or  by  working  agreements  and 
franchises  further  completing  the  trade 
picture. 

I  wish  to  warn  the  Industry,  and.  If  It 
finds  in  Congress,  that  if  the  industry 
again  attempts  to  make  It  own  deal,  or 
accept  some  short-term  advantage  with- 
out giving  concern  to  other  import-im- 
pacted Industries  it  will  be  driving  an- 
other nail  in  Its  own  cofQn. 


Truly  textiles  must  hang  together  with 
other  U.S.  industries  or  hang  separately, 
for  hang  it  will. 

My  own  study  group,  the  General 
Labor  Subcommittee,  will  start  hearings 
in  April  which  will  deal  with  this  subject 
because  of  the  proof  obtained  in  our 
worldwide  study  that  certain  U.S.  in- 
dustries are  going  abroad  for  their  prod- 
uct to  circumvent  and  dodge  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  Fair  Trade  Stand- 
ards Act. 

We  hope  to  show  that  the  U.S.  economy 
is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  second-rate 
industrial  complex  and  the  danger  signs 
are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  now  I 
have  taken  the  floor  of  this  chamber  and 
warned  that  our  international  trade  pol- 
icy was  leading  us  down  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic disaster.  I  held  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  imports  on  American  employ- 
ment and  industry  in  1961  and  1962.  and 
most  recently,  my  Labor  Subcommittee 
has  been  undertaking  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  Next  month. 
we  hope  to  resume  hearings  on  two  bills 
which  would  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  essentially,  grant  the 
President  authority  to  impose  import  re- 
strictions upon  finding  such  imports  in- 
jurious to  a  domestic  industry,  area,  or 
segment  of  employees. 

I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday,  however, 
of  attending  a  meeting  of  textile  indus- 
try representatives  and  many  Members 
whose  districts  contain  textile-producing 
facilities.  The  industry  outlined  the. 
damage  foreign  competition  has  done 
and  asked  for  congressional  assistance. 
A  similar  gathering  of  the  steel  industry 
earlier  this  year  yielded  the  same  general 
conclusion.  I  am  delighted  that  these 
two  major  industries  have  decided  to 
step  out  and  join  other  disadvantaged 
industries  in  the  struggle  to  curb  unfair 
competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  story  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  industry  employs 
about  1  million  workers,  but  that  total 
plus  those  employed  in  dependent  and 
related  industries,  approaches  4  million. 
We  are  obviously  not  talking  about  a 
small  segment  of  our  industrial  complex. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  for  do- 
mestic textile  workers  was  $1.96  in  1966. 
Average  hourly  earnings  in  competitive 
countries  during  1966  were:  United 
Kingdom,  $1.33;  Belgium,  80  cents;  Italy, 
56  cents;  Japan,  36  cents;  Hong  Kong, 
25  cents;  and  Portugal,  18  cents.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  48  percent  of 
U.S.  textile  imports  come  from  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong.  The  average  hourly 
earnings  in  both  countries,  totaled,  does 
not  even  approach  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
rate. 

As  for  world  textile  prices,  recent 
months  have  seen  a  constant  decline.  All 
industrial  commodities  have  Increased 
nearly  6  percent  in  the  world  price  mar- 
ket, while  textile  products  have  declined 
from  a  1957-59  index  base  of  100,  to  97.5 
in  January  of  this  year. 

Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
creasing at  a  fantastic  rate.  In  1956, 
cotton  textile  imports  were  slightly  over 
400  million  square  yards.  In  1966.  that 
figure  was  over  1.800  million  square 
yards. 

All  of  this  has  resulted  in  a  U.S.  textile 
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trade  deficit.  In  1966.  textile  imports 
were  valued  at  about  $1.5  billion,  and 
U  S.  textile  exports  at  less  than  $700 
million.  This  created  a  dollar  deficit  of 
some  $800  million.  In  1958.  the  first 
serious  trade  deficit  in  textiles  could  be 
seen,  and  that  deficit  has  grown  enor- 
mously since  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  industry  has 
asked  for  our  help  and  I  support  that 
plea.  Their  problem  is  one  which 
should  concern  every  one  of  us.  regard- 
less of  the  industrial  complexion  of  our 
various  districts,  for  it  affects  not  only 
an  industry  and  related  industries,  but 
over  4  million  American  workers.  This 
is  the  ultimate  yardstick  of  the  toll  taken 
by  our  trade  policies. 

I  hope  the  textile  industry  will  stand 
with  similarly  affected  industries  in  solid 
opposition  to  our  present  practices.  To- 
gether, these  industries  comprise  a  mam- 
moth segment  of  our  economy,  and  their 
best  effort  can  only  come  in  unanimity. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  once  was  a 
day  when  industrial  New  England  and 
the  textile  industry  were  one  and  the 
same,  thpt  day  has  gone  by.  Witness 
the  number  of  my  esteemed  southern  col- 
leagues who  today  are  participating  in 
this  discussion. 

Some  economists,  looking  at  the  "big 
picture."  fail  to  note,  however,  the  con- 
tinued importance  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  to  the  New  England  re- 
gional economy.  These  industries  give 
work  to  186,000  men  and  women — 12.1 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  employ- 
ment— with  an  annual  payroll  of  ap- 
proximately $721  million.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  they  employ 
96.000  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $373 
million. 

When  186,000  working  men  and  wom- 
en see  their  jobs  taken  away  or  threat- 
ened by  the  growing  tide  of  textile  Im- 
ports so  thoroughly  discussed  here  this 
afternoon,  it  is  little  wonder  that  these 
men  and  women,  and  their  union  repre- 
sentatives, flood  our  desks  with  mail  ask- 
ing us  to  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion. 

Why  should  they  want  to  turn  over 
their  jobs  to  Hon^  Kong  where  the  aver- 
age textile  wage  is  25  cents  an  hour?  Or 
to  even  lower  paid  workers  in  Taiwan,  or 
Pakistan.  Surely  there  must  be  a  better 
way  of  assisting  these  developing  nations 
than  by  encouraging  them  to  engage  one 
of  our  most  important  industries  in  a 
competitive  battle  on  our  own  soil. 

If  it  were  only  these  developing  coun- 
tries involved,  however  we  might  survive 
this  overgenerous  helping  hand.  But 
the  big  push  into  our  textile  markets 
comes  from  Japan.  Fiom  what  I  read  of 
the  booming  economy  of  that  country, 
we  can  scarcely  call  it  an  underdeveloped 
nation. 

So  many  of  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon are  urging  the  Government  fully  to 
implement  the  administration's  textile 
program,  promulgated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  endorsed  by  President  John- 
son, that  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  pro- 
gram's content.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  KYROS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 


nomic balance  and  well-being  of  the 
textile  industry  which  employs  more 
than  2,000,000  persons  in  this  countrj- 
is  seriously  threatened  by  an  alarming 
increase  in  imports  over  the  last  t  years. 
This  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  9.000  per- 
sons employed  by  65  mills  located  in  29 
cities  and  towns  within  my  own  First 
Congressional  District  of  Maine.  Im- 
ports of  cotton,  wool  and  synthetics  have 
risen  from  less  than  1  billion  square 
yards  in  1961  to  3  billion  square 
yards  in  1966.  This  represents  the  in- 
troduction of  goods  valued  at  $1  billion 
on  the  American  market. 

The  relatively  uncontrolled  growth  of 
wool  and  synthetic  products  is  under- 
standable, since  little  effort  has  been 
exerted  to  curb  such  imports.  However, 
it  also  should  be  noted  that  the  growth 
of  cotton  textile  imports  has  continued 
to  soar  over  the  last  5  years,  despite  a 
lon.c-term  aereement  which  was  designed 
to  limit  the  increase  in  cotton  imports 
to  5  percent  annually. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  alone  in 
1966  amounted  to  an  estimated  1.8  bil- 
lion square  yards  or  more  than  twice  the 
level  of  fiscal  year  1961,  when  the  long- 
term  agreement  which  expires  this  year 
was  put  into  effect.  Imports  of  cotton 
textiles  have  risen  by  24  percent  and  40 
percent  respectively,  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  failure  in  the  past  2  years  to  ad- 
minister the  long-term  agreement  as 
promised,  the  failure  to  take  any  effec- 
tive action  to  limit  wool  Imports,  and  an 
apparent  unwillingness  to  do  anything 
about  synthetic  textiles  has  created  a 
dangerous  situation  which  jeopardizes 
the  future  of  one  of  our  major  domestic 
industries. 

There  is  a  need  for  immediate  action 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  of  tlie  present 
import  program  and  restore  confidence 
within  the  textile  industry  that  it  will  be 
protected  agaiiist  further  encroachment 
by  foreign  firms  and  diminution  of  its 
domestic  market. 

Wool  textile  imports  have  been  on  the 
rise  for  10  years  and  now  amount  to  24 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  market.  Im- 
ports in  1966  of  wool  textiles  leveled 
off  only  because  exporters  overshipped 
to  the  U.S.  market  in  1965.  depressing 
our  market  in  1966. 

Manmade  fiber  textile  imports  have 
jisen  froin  modest  amounts  in  1961  to 
169  million  square  yards  last  year.  The 
most  rapid  increases  have  been  in  the 
last  2  years  and  almost  10  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market  has  been  taken  over  by 
foreign  mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  in- 
action must  be  replaced  by  firm  imple- 
mentation and  expansion  of  the  textile 
program  to  provide  adequate  control  of 
wool  and  synthetic  textile  imports.  We 
also  must  take  action  to  insure  that  the 
long-term  cotton  agreement  will  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  its  original  in- 
tent and  that  this  agreement  will  be  re- 
newed for  another  5  years. 

Textile  and  apparel  imports  of  all 
fibers  must  be  controlled  by  quotas  to 
protect  our  domestic  industry.  This  can 
be  accomplished  either  by  unilateral 
action,  if  necessary,  or  by  new  interna- 
tional agreements  carefully  administered 
by  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  essential  that 


there  be  no  reduction  of  tariffs  on  these 
textile  and  textile  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imports  of  textiles  and 
apparel  are  the  No.  1  problem  facing  the 
textile-apparel  industry  in  this  country. 
We  must  act  now  to  curb  imports  which 
otherwise  will  continue  to  take  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
market 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  industry  is  one  of  America's  basic 
and  oldest  industries.  It  has  played  an 
especially  significant  and  important 
economic  role  in  the  development  of 
Maine  and  New  England.  Many  of  our 
communities  owe  their  very  existence 
to  this  industry,  and  many  generations 
of  our  people  have  earned  their  liveli- 
hoods at  the  looms  and  spindles  that 
have  created  much  of  the  wealth,  and 
many  of  the  institutions,  which  give 
New  England  Its  character. 

Today,  this  industry  faces  a  grave 
crisis.  This  crisis  poses  a  serious  na- 
tional problem,  one  which  calls  urgently 
for  immediate  action.  The  problem  is 
a  familiar  one,  one  which  has  been  dealt 
with  before,  and  the  means  for  solving 
it  are  as  simple  as  the  necessity  to  take 
action  is  urgent.  The  problem  is  caused 
by  excessive  importation  of  textile  prod- 
ucts. Its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reasonable  limitation  of  such  imports. 

In  1958.  after  thousands  of  jobs  had 
been  lost  and  chaos  had  been  created  in 
many  communities  where  textile  plants 
formed  the  economic  base,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problems  affecting  the  in- 
dustry was  undertaken.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  study,  the  1S61  Federal  tex- 
tile program  based  on  recommendations 
of  Senate  and  House  leaders  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy.  This 
program  was  designed  to  hold  the  level 
of  textile  imports  in  control. 

The  long  term  arrangement  worked 
out  under  the  Federal  textile  program 
dealt  with  problems  of  cotton  textiles 
only.  However,  it  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  industry. 
Textile  mill  owners  increased  their  in- 
vestments for  modem  plants  and  ma- 
chinery and  the  industry  moved  into  a 
period' of  reasonable  security  and  sta- 
bility. Profits  increased,  and  much  of 
this  profit  was  passed  along  to  employees 
as  wage  increases,  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
was  brought  to  a  halt. 

The  long-term  agreement  for  control 
of  cotton  textile  imports  was  a  reason- 
able one.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  trading  freely  with  other  nations  of 
the  world,  it  called  for  ap  Increase  of  5 
jjercent  annually  in  the  volume  of  im- 
ports to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
country. 

Officially,  this  important  trade  agree- 
ment will  expire  later  this  year.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  agreement  ceased  to  function  in 
accordance  with  its  original  intent  in 
1965.  Cotton  textile  imports  were  held 
close  to  the  5  percent  annual  increase 
ceiling  level  from  1962  to  1964.  In  1965. 
however,  they  jumped  by  24  percent. 
This  was  followed  by  another  40  percent 
increase  in  1966  and  yet  another  30  per- 
cent increase  in  the  first  3  months  of  the 
current  long-term  agreement  year. 

Imports  of  woolen  and  synthetic  fiber 
textiles  have  increased  at  an  even  more 
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rapid  rate  Wool  textile  imports  have 
been  increasing  steadily  for  10  years  and 
now  take  24  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
market.  Manmade  fiber  textile  imports 
have  risen  from  modest  amounts  in  1961 
to  nearly  800  million  square  yards  last 
year. 

The  impact  of  imports  in  violation  of 
the  intent  of  the  long-term  agreement 
resulted  in  a  downturn  in  the  domestic 
textile  industry  which  began  last  sum- 
mer. This  downturn,  and  the  unfavor- 
able outlook  for  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry if  efTective  controls  of  imports 
are  not  forthcoming  has  caused  grave 
concern. 

The  current  situation  would  not  have 
developed  if  the  long-tei-m  agreement 
had  been  enforced.  The  textile  industry 
has  been  victimized  by  inaction.  Firm 
implementation  of  the  agreement  would 
have  prevented  the  present  crisis  in  our 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  2  million 
American  men  and  women  earn  their 
livelihood  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries. Another  2  million  are  em- 
ployed by  the  firnis  which  produce  the 
fibers  used  in  the  textile  industry. 

In  New  England,  more  than  186.000 
people  are  employed  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  and  such  employment 
is  heavily  concentrated  in  many  com- 
munities. For  example,  the  textile  in- 
dustry accounts  for  70  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  Fall  River.  40  percent  in  New 
Bedford,  30  percent  in  Lewiston-Auburn, 
Maine.  29  percent  in  Lowell,  28  percent 
in  Manchester,  and  25  percent  in  Boston. 
In  addition.  New  England  produces  much 
of  tlje  machinery  used  in  textile  produc- 
tion. This  accounts  for  another  17.000 
jobs. 

The  problems  of  the  textile  industry, 
therefore,  affect  the  lives  of  many  Amer- 
ican workers.  It  is  imperative  that  we  in 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government,  act 
firmly,  responsibly,  and  swiftly  to  over- 
come these  problems.  Our  course  of  ac- 
tion is  clear,  we  must  extend  the  long- 
term  agreement  on  cotton  imports  and 
zealously  enforce  its  provisions.  In  ad- 
dition, we  must  afford  some  measure  of 
protection  to  our  woolen  and  synthetic 
fiber  textile  industries. 

In  the  year  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
long-term  agreement  of  1961.  we  wit- 
nessed an  alarming  recession  and  disin- 
tegration of  our  domestic  cotton  textile 
industry.  We  must  act  before  the  pres- 
ent industry  crisis  again  reaches  calami- 
tous proportions. 

In  requesting  reasonable  import  regu- 
lations, we  must  not  be  deterred  from  our 
purpose  by  unrealistic  concern  for  for- 
eign producers.  American  industry  and 
American  workers  must  not  needlessly 
be  required  to  sacrifice  their  profits  and 
their  jobs  to  foreign  competition.  Our 
foreign  policy  and  our  relations  with 
other  nations  will  not  be  impaired  if  we 
take  reasonable  steps  to  insure  our  own 
economic  well-being. 

The  long-term  agreement  executed  in 
1961  and  disregarded  since  1965  is  itself 
an  example  of  a  fair  and  acceptable  pro- 
gram of  control.  Let  us  insist  that  the 
agreement  be  extended  for  another  5 
years  and  that  its  provisions  be  firmly 
enforced. 


Let  us  insist  that  reasonable  import 
quotas  be  established  for  wool  and  syn- 
thetic fiber  textiles.  And  let  us  oppose 
any  reduction  of  tariffs  on  textiles  and 
textile  profits. 

By  failing  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  agreement  under  the  Federal 
textile  program,  our  Government  has 
failed  in  its  responsibility  to  this  impor- 
tant industry.  Now.  seeing  tlie  survival 
of  their  plants  and  jobs  seriously  threat- 
ened, the  people  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hoods in  the  textile  industry  again  turn 
to  us  for  assistance.  Let  us  not  fail  them 
again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cotton  producers  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  steady  increase  in 
cotton  textile  imports.  They  are  con- 
cerned because  they  are  losing  markets 
for  their  own  cotton  to  these  low-wage 
imports. 

Over  1  million  bales  of  cotton  came 
into  the  United  States  last  year  in  the 
form  of  cotton  textiles.  And  they  came 
at  time  when  our  Government  was 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  reduce 
cotton  production  in  this  country. 

Of  course  the  sole  reason  for  the  vast 
upsurge  in  imports  is  that  they  are  pro- 
duced under  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions with  which  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry cannot  and  would  not  compete. 

Mississippians  are  understandingly 
concerned  about  this  matter,  not  only  do 
we  produce  over  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
annually,  we  have  both  a  textile  and  an 
apparel  industry. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  that 
our  Government  take  immediate,  reme- 
dial action  to  stop  the  flood  of  textile  im- 
ports now  pouring  into  this  country. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile 
and  apparel  import  problem  which  is  be- 
ing discussed  here  today  is  of  concern 
to  my  district  and  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. To  Virginians  the  manmade  fiber 
and  manmade  fiber  textile  and  apparel 
products  part  of  the  problem  are  of  ex- 
ceptional importance. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1965,  the 
latest  period  for  which  this  kind  of  de- 
tailed information  is  available,  there 
were  a  total  of  23.700  workers  employed 
in  manmade  fiber  producing  plants  and 
in  manmade  fiber  broad  woven  weaving 
mills  and  manmade  fiber  textile  finishing 
plants  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  pay- 
roll payments  to  these  workers  during 
that  quarter  when  converted  to  an  an- 
nual rate  were  approximately  $138.5  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition  in  the  remainder  of  the 
textile  mill  products  industry  there  were 
31.700  workers  employed  in  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1965.  and  the  an- 
nual rate  of  payroll  payments  made  to 
them  was  approximately  $121  million. 
In  the  apparel  and  related  product.s  in- 
dustry there  were  27,842  Virginians  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1965.  The  payroll  payments  to  them  in 
that  quarter  when  converted  to  an  an- 
nual rate  were  equivalent  to  S82.4  mil- 
lion. 

All  of  these  jobs  were  important  to 
Virginia.  The  point  that  I  am  making 
is  that  the  high  wages  paid  to  employees 
in  manmade  fiber  producing  plants  and 
in  manmade  fiber  broad  woven  weaving 
mills  are  of  exceptional  Importance  to 


the  economy  of  Virginia  and  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Virginians  em- 
ployed in  those  establishments. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, there  are  three  manmade  fiber 
producing  installations  and  a  manmade 
fiber  research  center.  These  three  estab- 
lishments account  for  10  percent  of 
the  total  manufacturing  jobs  in  my  dis- 
trict. There  are  also  19  textile  mills  and 
23  apparel  and  related  products  plants 
in  my  district.  Together  these  estab- 
lishments supply  about  a  third  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs  in  my  district. 

From  these  data  it  should  be  clear  that 
foreign  trade  developments  which  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  manmade 
fiber  producing  industi-y.  upon  the  man- 
made  fiber  textile  and  apparel  products 
industries,  and  upon  the  other  sectors 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  industries  are 
of  real  concern  both  to  me  and  my  con- 
stituents, and  to  all  Virginians. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  very  sharp  rise  in  imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
and  apparel  product,  in  the  past  few 
years.  Between  1962  and  1966.  imports 
of  the  manmade  fibers,  filaments,  fila- 
ment yarn,  and  related  primary  products 
increased  by  144  percent  in  quantity. 
The  manmade  fiber  textile  and  apparel 
products  were  imported  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate,  with  the  total  quantity 
brought  into  this  country  increasing  by 
274  percent  during  the  period  1962-66. 

As  a  result  of  the  excessive  increase  in 
imports  of  manmade  fibers  and  man- 
made  fiber  textile  and  apparel  products, 
there  was  a  serious  and  sudden  weaken- 
ing of  the  textile  market  in  the  latter 
portion  of  1966  which  is  continuing  this 
year.  Prices  have  been  depressed 
throughout  the  textile  industry,  espe- 
cially in  the  manmade  fiber  products 
sector,  and  some  of  the  major  manmade 
fiber  producers  have  reported  publicly 
sharp  reductions  in  their  earnings  as  a 
result  of  these  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  excessive  im- 
ports of  manmade  fibers  and  products 
are  not  brought  under  control,  the  fiber 
producers  will  be  unable  to  continue  to 
devote  the  large  proportion  of  their  earn- 
ings which  has  characterized  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  past  to  research,  develop- 
ment, and  promotion  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles.  The  entire  textile  industry  will 
be  the  loser  if  this  is  the  result. 

Fm-thcrmore.  it  is  the  capability  of  the 
manmade  fiber  industry  to  devote  large 
siuns  to  research  which  has  kept  the 
United  States  in  the  forefront  of  this 
sector  of  technology.  The  retention  of 
technological  leadership  for  our  indus- 
tries is  of  major  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States  and 
our  worldwide  'xisition  of  leadership. 

For  these  reasons  I  concur  in  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  by  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  today  that  there 
.should  be  no  further  reduction  in  the 
import  duties  on  manmade  fibers  or  man- 
made  fiber  textile  and  apparel  products, 
nor.  indeed,  on  the  cotton  and  wool  tex- 
tiles where  imports  are  also  continuing 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  domestic 
manufacture  and  employment. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  should 
aggressively  seek  an  international  accord 
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on  the  limitation  of  the  rate  of  increase 
of  marunade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber 
textile  and  apparel  products  so  that  the 
U.S.  market  can  continue  to  grow  and  to 
accommodate  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  both  foreign  and  domestic  fiber, 
textile,  and  apparel  products.  Without 
such  ground  rules  the  growth  in  the  do- 
mestic market  will  unfairly  accrue  to  the 
foreign  producers. 

We  cannot  sustain  increased  employ- 
ment for  our  growing  population  nor 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  of  our 
people  if  we  do  not  assure  that  American 
industry  can  enjoy  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  growth  of  our  markets  for  textile  and 
apparel  products,  whether  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  manmade  fiber. 

Mr,  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  pointing  out  to  our  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  our  deep 
concern  over  the  increase  of  manmade 
fiber  textile  imports. 

There  are  three  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The 
textile  industry  in  America  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  providing  low-cost 
clothing  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  should  all  be  very  proud  of  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  manmade  fibers  produced 
by  American  employees.  The  clothing 
industry,  in  one  form  or  another,  pro- 
vides for  4  million  jobs  in  America.  The 
future  of  these  jobs  is  seriously  affected 
by  the  rapid  rise  in  imports. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  manmade 
fiber  Imports  have  increased  from  less 
than  100  million  square  yards  to  over 
800  million  square  yards  in  the  last  10 
years.  During  this  same  period  whole- 
sale textile  prices  in  this  country  have 
declined.  Our  American  employees  are 
competing  with  such  wage  scales  as  those 
of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  where  the  aver- 
age wage  per  hour  is  36  cents  and  25 
cents,  respectively. 

Another  very  serious  effect  of  this  tre- 
mendous increase  in  imports  is  the  deficit 
that  it  contributes  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Total  U.S.  textile 
trade  imports  caused  an  $800  million  def- 
icit last  year.  This  seriously  affects  our 
balance  of  payments  and  any  action  that 
we  take  to  remedy  this  helps  the  entire 
U.S.  economy. 

I  sincerely  urge  all  Members  to  con- 
sider the  action  that  is  needed  imme- 
diately, which  is: 

First.  No  reduction  in  tariffs  on  textile 
products. 

Second.  Extend  international  cotton 
textile  arrangement  for  5  years. 

Third.  Establish  a  procedure  for  or- 
derly trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  that  the 
Industrial  Rayon  Division  of  Midland- 
Ross  Corp.,  has  Its  largest  plant  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  am  especially 
proud  to  say  that  it  is  located  in  my 
hometown  of  Painesville.  Ohio.  I  know 
many  of  the  employees  in  this  plant  on 
a  personal  basis.  Their  future  job  secu- 
rity is  directly  involved  with  the  deci- 
sions that  this  House  will  make. 

For  this  reason,  I  personally  ask  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  consider 
the  above  suggestions  and  those  that  my 
colleagues  have  made  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  an  effort  to  help  save 
the  textile  industr>'  of  our  country,  which 
is  presently  undergoing  severe  hardship 
due  to  increased  imports  from  aiwoad  and 
our  trade  policies  which  make  such  im- 
ports possible. 

New  England  was  at  one  time  proud 
of  its  textile  industry,  which  was  the, 
mainstay  of  our  economy.  Today  it  is 
almost  a  shell  of  its  old  self,  but  it  is  still 
fighting  to  retain  a  toehold,  it  is  strug- 
gling desperately  for  its  survival.  It  is 
faced  with  very  serious  problems,  the 
greatest  of  these  being  the  tremendous 
and  very  discouraging  competition  caused 
by  rising  imports.  Textile  imports  in 
1966  were  about  three  times  the  level  of 
imports  in  1961  when  President  Kennedy 
announced  his  program  to  control  such 
imports.  If  the  threat  to  our  textile  in- 
dustry' was  serious  in  1961.  it  is  most 
pressing  today. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  is  unanimity 
in  our  ranks,  including  business,  labor, 
and  the  Congress,  on  the  need  for  action 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  help  this 
industiy.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these 
business  enterprises.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  our  plants  shut  down  or  even 
curtail  their  production.  We  cannot 
afford  to  sit  by  idly  and  watch  American 
workers  lose  their  jobs  and  their  liveli- 
hood. But  unless  we  take  prompt  ac- 
tion, we  stand  in  danger  of  continuous 
losses  which  may  prove  very  harmful  if 
not  fatal  to  the  entire  textile  industr>'. 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Phil  M.  Landrum  and  the 
Honorable  W.  J.  B.  Dorn  and  others  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  organizing 
this  fight  on  the  part  of  House  Members 
to  help  the  textile  industry  resolve  some 
of  these  problems.  At  the  meeting  yes- 
terday under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Landrum  we  learned  that  some  4  million 
people  are  directly  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile and  related  industries.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  would  happen  to  these  4  mil- 
lion American  famihes  if  this  industry  is 
destroyed  because  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness, and  how  this  would  affect  our  econ- 
omy. 

Various  proposals  to  help  the  industry 
have  been  indicated  and  discussed  in 
some  detail.  I  associate  myself  with 
these  proposals  and  urge  early  action. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  two  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
who  have  arranged  this  special  time  to- 
day when  we  can  discuss  a  very  imposing 
problem,  the  importation  of  apparel 
items. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]  and  other  colleagues  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  rapidly  growing 
threat  posed  by  imports  of  apparel. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  my  inter- 
est in  the  status  of  our  domestic  apparel 
industry.  My  first  reason  Is  that  I  want 
to  see  the  United  States  maintain  a 
healthy  economy.  We  cannot  if  we  al- 
low imports  to  push  aside  our  domestic 
products.  The  apparel  Industry  is  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest  employer  of 
manufacturing    personnel.      Thus,    too 


many  imports  can  directly  add  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  In  this  country, 
and  no  one  wants  more  unemployment. 
I  want  to  see  my  home  district,  the 
Second  District  of  Tennessee,  prosper. 
A;iftheir  elected  Representative,  it  is  my 
duty  to  look  after  their  needs  and  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this 
eight-county  district  Is  industry— indus- 
try to  provide  jobs  so  that  our  young  peo- 
ple will  not  have  to  migrate  elsewhere  to 
find  employment  and  to  support  their 
families. 

Textile — namely,  apparel — manxifac- 
turing  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  indus- 
tries in  my  district.  It  is  the  No.  1  in- 
dustrial employer  in  Knoxville,  our  larg- 
est city,  and  it  employs  thousands  of  per- 
sons from  the  smaller  towns  of  Morgan. 
Scott,  Campbell,  Anderson,  Union,  Clai- 
borne, and  Bloimt  Coimties.  So  you  see, 
foreign  imports  can  affect  the  economy 
of  every  county  in  my  district. 

Foreign  imports,  too,  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee,  for 
in  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and 
Mississippi,  the  domestic  apparel  indus- 
try Is  the  biggest  employer  in  nondurable 
manufacturing,  and,  indeed,  in  all  manu- 
facturing. And,  on  the  national  level 
the  domestic  apparel  industry  has  more 
plants  In  more  places  than  any  other  in- 
dustr>',  save  one. 

To  realize  the  influx  of  foreign  im- 
ports, we  have  only  to  go  to  any  local 
department  store  to  see  the  situation  in 
children's,  women's,  and  men's  apparel. 
And,  if  you  have  been  a  frequent  shopper 
over  the  past  few  years,  you  will  have 
noticed  the  rapid  increase  of  labels  from 
Kong  Kong.  Japan.  Taiwan.  Italy.  India. 
Mexico,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Colombia.  Israel,  Jamaica,  Ko- 
rea. Pakistan,  Philippines,  Portugal. 
Singapore,  and  Spain. 

It  sounds  almost  incredible  to  hear 
someone  say  that  in  just  a  matter  of  a 
very  few  years  apparel  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  by  as  much 
as  1.000  percent  from  some  countries. 

Cotton  apparel  imports  from  1962  to 
1966  have  increased  35  percent,  wool  in- 
creased 43  percent,  and  manmade  fiber 
increased  374  percent  as  measured  in 
square  yards.  Since  1962  cotton  manu- 
factured products  on  the  world  market 
have  been  under  the  administration  of 
the  Geneva  long-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement, and  this  explains  the  reason 
for  the  lower  rate  of  increase  in  cotton 
apparel  imports.  However,  now  that 
many  industrialized  nations  have  the 
knack  of  producing  high  quality  man- 
made  fibers  for  apparel,  the  threat  to 
our  domestic  producers  has  multiplied 
many  times.  Our  domestic  manufac- 
turers are  simply  unable  to  meet  the 
highly  competitive  pace  of  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  imports  of 
apparel  items  will  continue  to  go  up- 
ward and  that  our  own  manufacturers 
will  take  a  smaller  portion  of  the  apparel 
market.  That  is.  this  will  surely  happen 
unless  we  take  heed  now  and  provide 
proper  regulations  over  imports. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  apparel  im- 
ports are  bad  for  our  economy,  but  I  am 
saying  that  flooding  our  market  with 
foreign  labels  is  bad.    Our  domestic  ap- 
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parel  manufacturers  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  competing  because  the  quality 
of  the  imports  is  good  today,  in  fact, 
better  than  ever  before.  The  price  of 
imports  is  lower  than  that  of  equivalent 
domestic  items.  All  this  spells  more 
trouble  for  our  local  manufacturers — 
unless  we  act  with  haste  to  regulate  in- 
ternational trade  of  all  apparel  products. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Tennessee  has 
many  experts  in  the  field  of  textile  man- 
ufacturing. Distinguishing  themselves 
on  the  national  and  international  scenes 
are  W.  Frank  Evans,  Nashville,  president 
of  the  American  Apparel  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  AAMA  directors  T.  W. 
Comer.  Nashville:  G.  Freeman  Fly.  Shel- 
by ville;  Thomas  P.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Nash- 
ville: and  many  other  capable  industry 
leaders. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  have  pointed  out.  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  apparel. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
manufacturing  of  apparel  and  the  re- 
lated processing  of  yarns  and  fabrics 
has  a  very  significant  impact  on  the 
economy. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  in- 
ternational commerce,  but  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  in  many  nations  where  labor 
and  other  overhead  is  cheap,  manufac- 
turers and  processors  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors in  the  United  States  where  labor 
and  other  overhead  is  expensive. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
even  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  that  we 
can  compete  on  the  world  market  with 
these  foreign  manufacturers  and  proces- 
sors and  export  our  products.  Conse- 
quently there  is  nothing  left  for  our  do- 
mestic manufacturers  and  processors  to 
seek  except  our  domestic  market. 

And  even  the  domestic  market  is  being 
increasingly  taken  over  by  importers. 
The  percentage  of  our  domestic  market 
taken  over  by  imports  has  accelerated 
unbelievably  during  the  past  10  years. 

In  our  action  during  the  88th  Congress 
to  abolish  "two  price "  cotton,  we  im- 
proved the  .situation  somewhat,  but  the 
problems  of  wool  and  manmade  fibers 
have  increased  rather  than  decreased. 

Just  this  week,  the  Goldsboro.  N.C., 
News-Argus  reported  a  cutback  in  pro- 
duction at  Borden  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  that  city.  It  quoted  E.  B.  Borden. 
•  Jr..  executive  vice  president  of  that  firm 
as  giving  cheap  foreign  imports  of  for- 
eign yams  from  Mexico.  Brazil,  and  Por- 
tugal as  the  root  of  the  problem.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  1966  a  total  of  89  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cotton  yarn  was  imported 
as  compared  to  only  21  million  pounds  in 
1965. 

When  the  people  who  live  and  work  In 
Goldsboro,  N.C  .  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  which  I 
f  represent  have  their  jobs  and  livelihood 
threatened  by  imports  of  products  from 
cheap  labor  countries  abroad,  it  is  time 
to  act.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  to  express 
my  concern  about  this  matter,  to  urge 
appropriate  action  by  the  administration 
and  to  pledge  my  support  for  appropriate 
congressional  action  to  curb  foreign  im- 
ports In  the  textile  field. 


Mr,  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  cotton  textile 
imports  is  causing  grave  concern  and 
consequences  to  the  cotton  farmer.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  those  directly 
engaged  in  the  production  of  textiles  and 
the  manufacture  of  garments  are  suffer- 
ing unwarrantedly  from  inroads  of  Im- 
ports. 

The  cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation 
have  made  sharp  reductions  in  planted 
acreage  in  an  effort  to  balance  supply 
and  demand  and  reduce  the  carryover  of 
surplus  cotton.  The  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  in  Tennessee  in  1965  was  507.000 
acres.  This  dropped  to  395,000  acres  In 
1966,  and  the  early  indications  are  that 
this  will  be  reduced  even  further  in  1967. 
Fioduction  in  Tennessee  fell  from  626,- 
000  bales  in  1965  to  361,000  bales  in 
1966. 

Of  course  this  caused  producers  to 
alter  their  farming  operations  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  In  addition,  it  caused 
severe  economic  consequences  to  the 
firms  that  supply  the  cotton  farmers 
and  who  process  his  product — those  who 
sell  the  chemicals,  insecticides,  and  farm 
machinery:  and.  those  who  gin,  mer- 
chandise, and  warehouse  the  cotton.  I 
would  say  that  there  is  not  any  business 
in  the  small  towns  of  my  district  that 
is  not  affected  in  some  way  by  this  re- 
duction in  cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  cotton 
farmers  have  taken  on  the  burdensome 
and  uneconomic  task  of  reducing  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  bring  supply  and 
demand  conditions  back  to  a  point  of 
equilibrium.  But  they  did  not  expect 
a  substantial  part  of  this  curtailment 
in  cotton  production  to  be  taken  up  by 
an  mcrease  in  textile  imports.  They 
did  not  limit  their  production  with  the 
idea  of  increasing  that  of  the  foreign 
producers.  They  know  full  well  that 
a  bale  of  production  lost  is  lost  forever. 

The  bale  equivalent  of  cotton  textile 
imports  amounted  to  less  than  400.000 
bales  in  1961.  By  1966.  this  has  increased 
to  more  than  1  million  bales.  During 
this  same  period,  foreign  world  produc- 
tion increased  from  29  million  bales  to 
36  million  bales,  while  we  have  suffered 
a  reversal  from  14  milion  to  9  million 
bales — a  decline  of  5  million  bales — a  35- 
perccnt  loss.  We  are  being  rapidly  and 
effectively  phased  out  of  this  base  of  our 
economic  heritage  and  well  being. 

Foreign  producers  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  exporting  to  the  United  States 
more  than  a  total  of  30,000  bales  of  up- 
land raw  cotton  per  annum — less  than 
1  day's  supply  for  the  domestic  mills. 
But  they  are  exporting  vast  amounts  of 
cotton  to  this  country-  in  the  form  of 
textile  manufactures.  This  is  clearly  a 
circumvention  of  the  law.  And  I  might 
add  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  tex- 
tile imports  are  made  from  cotton  grown 
in  Tennessee  or  in  the  United  States. 

The  "dumping  "  of  textile  imports  now 
practiced  by  our  foreign  competitors  is 
as  vicious  a  device  as  ever  employed  by 
the  old  cartels.  The  present  slump  in 
textile  markets  will  be  accelerated  if 
these  activities  are  allowed  to  continue. 
The  result  will  be  absolute  chaos  for  the 
American  textile  industry.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  remedial  action  be  taken,  and 
in  the  immediate  future. 


For  the  past  2  years  the  cotton  farm- 
ers have  made  changes  in  their  operating 
procedures  because  they  were  necessary 
for  the  long-range  interest  of  the  cotton 
industry.  However,  they  had  looked  for- 
ward to  1968  when  they  could  reason- 
ably expect  a  return  to  more  normal 
operating  levels.  A  continuing  rise  in 
imports  would  make  that  impossible. 

I  would  like  to  bring  one  more  point 
to  your  attention.  There  are  125,000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  textile,  apparel,  and 
fiber  industries  in  Tennessee.  This  com- 
prises approximately  30  percent  of  all 
employees  engaged  in  manufacturing  in 
the  State.  If  these  imports  continue  to 
rise  as  they  have  the  past  2  years,  a  vast 
number  of  these  employees  will  be  dis- 
placed creating  pockets  of  poverty  across 
the  entire  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  long-term  arrangement 
for  cotton  textiles  and  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  arrangement.  A  3-year 
extension  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson — have 
all  recognized  that  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  of  the  United  States  face 
particular  problems  in  relation  to  for- 
eign trade.  The  governments  of  every 
major  textile  producing  country  in  t^he 
world  have  also  recognized  that  trade  in 
these  products  requires  special  handling 
and  each  of  these  countries  has  taken 
and  continues  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
tect their  industries  and  their  workers 
against  dislocations  and  unemployment. 

■When  the  situation  became  critical  in 
1956.  President  Eisenhower  imposed  tariff 
quotas  on  wool  fabrics  and  negotiated 
a  bilateral  quota  agreement  on  cotton 
textiles  with  Japan.  Later  the  situation 
became  worse  as  a  host  of  other  coun- 
tries poured  their  textiles  and  apparel 
products  into  the  U.S.  market. 

Long  ago  we  learned  that  there  must 
be  standards  of  fair  labor  in  competition. 
If  not,  low  wage  sweatshop  conditions 
will  be  exploited  and  will  destroy  the  jobs 
and  the  plants  of  those  who  maintain 
decent  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  and  his 
administration,  recognizing  this  and  the 
peculiar  problems  of  our  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries,  announced  a  compre- 
hensive textile  program  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption and  unemployment.  The  key  ele- 
ment of  this  program  was  to  control  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  apparel  whether 
made  of  cotton,  wool,  or  synthetic  fibers. 
The  program  was  put  Into  operation  for 
cotton  textiles  on  a  global  basis  and  the 
President  was  still  working  on  a  plan 
to  control  wool  and  synthetic  imports  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

President  Johnson  in  1964  in  st>eeches 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Macon.  Ga..  pledged  to  carry  out  this 
program  end  specifically  to  "restore  the 
wool  textile  industry  to  good  health." 

Unfortunatfly.  this  has  not  been  done. 
The  ratio  of  .wool  textile  imports  to  the 
domestic  cortsumption  of  these  products 
in  the  United  States  has  doubled  since 
1961  and  in' the  case  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles  has  increased  fourfold.  Even  in 
cotton  textiles  where  under  and  interna- 
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tional  arrangement,  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  control  imports  by  coun- 
try and  category,  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  our  consumption  has  also  doubled. 

Most  of  this  growth  in  imports  since 
1961  has  taken  place  in  the  last  2 
years.  In  1966  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  textiles  and  apparel  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  In  vol- 
ume it  reached  almost  3  billion  square 
yards  equivalent.  We  imported  $902  mil- 
lion more  in  textiles  than  we  exported. 
We  recognized  in  1961  that  the  situa- 
tion was  critical  and  that  action  must 
be  taken.  Again  in  1964  when  our  im- 
ports had  risen  to  about  1.5  billion  square 
yards,  President  Johnson  affirmed  the 
need  for  action. 

Can  there  be  any  question  now  that  we 
must  not  delay  longer?    Foreign  govern- 
ments have  refused  even  to  discuss  with 
our  Government  a  solution  to  the  disrup- 
tive trade  in  wool  and  synthetic  textiles. 
They  are  making  money  on  our  distress. 
They  have  no  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican workers  In  apparel  plants  and  textile 
mills.    That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
American     Government.       We     cannot 
stand  idly  by  and  see  people  who  have 
spent  their  Uves  and  acquired  skills  in 
these  Industries  displaced.    It  is  all  very 
well  and  good  to  talk  about  retraining 
workers,  but  this  is  easier  said  than  done. 
We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  are  40,  50,  or  more  years 
old  with  jobs  in  textiles.    Will  we  have 
jobs  for  all  of  them  making  missiles  or 
running  computers? 

To  fight  poverty  we  must  create  jobs — 
not  destroy  them.  We  must  eliminate 
poverty,  not  import  it.  Even  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  13  percent  of  the 
households  earn  less  than  S2.500  a  year. 
In  other  New  England  States  this  is 
even  higher  and  in  several  States  in  this 
country,  60  percent  of  the  households 
have  less  than  $2,500  a  year  income. 

This  is  a  critical  matter  for  a  great 
many  States.  In  Massachusetts  we  have 
over  96,000  textile-apparel  jobs.  This 
constitutes  14  percent  of  our  total  manu- 
facturing employment. 

In  the  city  of  Boston.  25  percent  of  our 
manufacturing  jobs  are  in  textiles  and 
apparel.  The  concentration  is  even 
higher  in  other  Massachusetts  metro- 
politan areas. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  primai-y 
producers  of  wool  fabrics.  We  also  have 
over  10,000  jobs  producing  textile  ma- 
chinery. As  Senator  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts pointed  out  last  week  in  the 
Senate,  our  workers  are  already  suffering 
from  short  time,  extended  layoffs,  and 
unemployment. 

We  have  a  textile  program  based  on  a 
generation  of  concern,  a  decade  of  study 
and  5  years  of  experience.  It  has  been 
permitted  to  lapse  and  weaken  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  international  agencies.  The  time 
has  come  to  undertake  a  fresh  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  this  program. 
First  and  foremost  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  matters  are  not  made  worse  by 
any  thought  of  cutting  textile  or  apparel 
tariffs  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotia- 
tions now  going  on  in  Geneva. 

This    Ls    a    minimum    prerequisite  to 
moving  ahead  with  multilateral  agree- 


ments or  unilateral  action,  if  necessary, 
to  control  imports  of  wool  textUes  and 
manmade   fiber   textiles   and   extension 
of  the  international  cotton  arrangement. 
The  LTA  must  henceforth  be  admin- 
istered so  that  imports  do  not  increase. 
The    textile    program    preceded    the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  by  more  than  a 
year.     The  authority  granted  by  that  act 
must  not  be  used  to  undermine  this  in- 
dustry   and    the   jobs   of   its   2   milUon 
workers.  „       , 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  appeal  for  assistance  to 
the  American  woclgrower,  that  sturdy, 
self-reliant   businessman   of   the   West, 
who  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  his  mar- 
ket     Most  of  his  product  is  manufac- 
tured into  goods  by  the  American  textile 
industn,'  and  used  by  the  American  con- 
sumer.   Regardless  of  the  consumer  de- 
mand for  his  product,  however,  the  wool- 
grower's  market  will  go  out  the  window 
if  the  textile  industry  is  not  kept  healthy. 
It  may  seem  foolish  or,  at  the  least, 
premature  to  express  concern  over  an 
industry  so  large  and  which  makes  up 
such  an   important  part   of  our  econ- 
omy—particularly at  a  time  when  that 
economy  itself  appears  so  healthy.    Yet 
there  are  signs  of  sickness,  and  the  early 
stages  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  time  for  preventive  treatment  of 
any  disease. 

Imports  of  wool  textiles  are  on  the 
increase— and  they  already  account  for 
one-fourth  of  domestic  consumption. 
The  consumption  of  wool  in  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  in  the  last  quarter  of  1966 
was  appreciably  below  the  same  period 
in  1965— down  19  percent.  'Whether  or 
not  he  is  well  grounded  in  economics, 
anyone  who  considers  these  facts  should 
be  able  to  foresee  trouble  just  around 

the  corner.  ^  .      - 

This  is  not  the  time  for  reduced  tariffs 
on  textile  products,  nor  is  it  the  time 
for  expansion  of  import  agreements.  It 
is  time,  I  think,  for  us  to  establish  some 
sort  of  limitation  on  trade  in  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  products.  I  appeal  to 
this  body  for  serious  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  texUle  industry-  for  pro- 
tection and  support. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fig- 
ures show  quite  clearly  that  the  textile 
import  situation  represents  a  major  prob- 
lem of  the  day.  The  fact  that  total  tex- 
tile imports  have  increased  from  $964 
million  to  some  $2.8  billion  in  a  5-year 
period  is  testimony  to  the  need  for  a 
better  program  of  control. 

In  my  own  State  of  Virginia,  some  85.- 
000  persons,  or  28  percent  of  the  total 
manufacturing  employment  of  the  State, 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile products.  Several  thousand  of  these 
are  employed  in  my  district.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  me  a.L  well  as  to  the 
families  of  these  thousands  of  people. 

Much  of  the  Nation's  textile  industry 
is  located  in  sections  which  have  been 
recognized  as  in  need  of  additional  in- 
dustrialization and  help.  In  this  sense, 
textile  imports  constitute  a  threat  to  ex- 
isting efforts  to  bring  a  decent  living  to 
all  Americans.  We  are,  in  effect,  im- 
porting poverty.  ,    ^.    , 

I  realize  that  the  history  of  this  issue 
indicates  an  honest  concern  on  the  part 


of  many  honorable  men.  However,  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  otir  best 
efforts  have  not  been  good  enough.  Our 
obligation  at  home  outweighs  our  respon- 
sibilities abroad. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  speak  for  them- 
selves. A  threat  exists  and  it  is  grow- 
ing worse.  It  is  time  we  set  about  the 
business  of  offering  better  protection  to 
the  industry  and  its  employees. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  definite  interest  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel import  problem  now  facing  this 
industry. 

While  exact  employment  figures  are 
not  given  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
publications  for  the  counties  in  my  dis- 
trict because  of  the  problem  of  disclo- 
sure. I  estimate  that  total  employment  in 
the  20  textile  mills  and  13  apparel  plants 
in  the  district  is  around  5.000  workers. 
These  jobs  are  extremely  important  to 
my  district. 

This  textile  mill  employment  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Borden  plant  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co  ,  manufacturing  cotton  print  cloths, 
in  Kingsport;  the  Volunteer  Textiles 
plant  of  Burlington  Industries,  produc- 
ing manmade  fiber  broad  woven  fabrics, 
in  Bristol:  the  Gloria  plant  of  Klopman 
Mills,  a  division  of  Burlington,  producing 
manmade  fiber  broad  woven  fabrics,  in 
Johnson  City:  the  textured  yam  plant 
of  Leon  Ferenbach  at  Johnson  City :  the 
Cherokee  Textile  Mills,  producing  yarn- 
dyed  combed  shirtings  and  dress  goods, 
in  Sevierville;  as  well  as  yarn,  hosiery, 
and  other  fine  textile  and  apparel  mills 
which  time  will  not  permit  listing  by 
name. 

The  manmade  fiber  part  of  the  textile 
industry  is  also  an  important  part  of 
this  problem  and  a  very  important  em- 
ployer of  manufacturing  workers  in  my 
district.  There  are  three  major  man- 
made  fiber  producing  plants  located  in 
the  First  District.  Together  they  employ 
more  than  8.000  people,  and  these  jobs 
are  also  extremely  important  to  my 
constituents. 

Furthermore,  the  State  of  Tennessee  is 
a  leading  center  for  the  production  of 
manmade  fibers.  Five-sixths  of  all 
major  marmiade-fiber-producing  plants 
are  located  in  the  major  textile  States 
of  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Florida. 
Tennessee  leads  all  States  with  10  fiber - 
producing  locations,  most  of  which  are 
in  eastem  Tennessee  in  or  surrounding 
my  district. 

In  1966,  the  State  of  Tennessee  had 
22  percent  of  the  total  production  capac- 
itv  for  manmade  fibers  located  in  these 
six  States.  This  was  the  highest  con- 
centration, with  Virginia,  the  two  Caro- 
linas.  Alabama,  and  Florida  next  in  order 
of  importance. 

In  my  district,  the  headquarters,  re- 
search center,  and  principal  production 
facilities  of  Eastman  Chemical  Pi-oducts, 
Inc..  are  located  in  Sullivan  County. 
In  these  plants  Tennessee  Eastman  pro- 
duces acetate,  modacrj'lic.  olefin,  and 
polyester  fibers.  In  Carter  County, 
Beaunit  Fibers  has  its  most  Importent 
manmade-fiber-production  facilities.  In 
the  Beaunit  plants,  rayon,  cuprammoni- 
um,  nylon,  and  polyester  fiber  are  pro- 
duced. 
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The  American  Enka  Corp.  has  con- 
structed plants  in  my  district,  Hamblen 
County,  in  1948,  1956,  and  1964,  and  is 
now  in  the  finishing  stages  of  complet- 
ing a  new  plant  which  will  begin  operat- 
ing in  June.  More  than  3,000  of  my  con- 
stituents are  employed  in  these  American 
Enka  plants  producing  rayon,  nylon,  and 
polyester  fiber. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  imports  in 
these  manmade  fibers  and  the  fabrics 
and  apparel  articles  made  from  these 
fibers,  or  blends  of  them  with  other 
fibers,  has  had  an  especially  severe  im- 
pact on  the  domestic  market  prices  and 
on  the  earnings  of  some  of  these  plants 
in  my  district.  As  other  Members  have 
stated  here  today,  the  imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  themselves  have  increased 
144  percent  from  1962  to  1966,  while  the 
imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  and 
apparel  have  increased  by  274  percent 
during  that  period. 

As  a  result,  in  1966  the  total  pound 
equivalent  of  manmade  fibers  imported 
into  the  country  in  all  forms  of  311  mil- 
lion pwunds  weis  equivalent  to  9  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  of  manmade 
fibers.  This  high  concentration  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  products  on  the  domestic 
market  caused  acute  and  prolonged  mar- 
ket disruption.  The  effect  on  the  fiber 
producers  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement  appearing  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Beaunlt  Corp.  for  the  1965- 
66  fiscal  year: 

One  problem  for  the  Industry  Is  the  In- 
creasing competition  of  Imports  which.  In 
many  cases,  come  from  subsidized  or  st.ite 
regulated  shippers  and  currently  are  unfairly 
concentrated  on  the  United  States  market 
because  it  is  the  only  unrestricted  one  In 
the  world  We  urge  the  Government  to  deal 
with  this  problem  for  all  te.xtUes  in  some 
effective  manner  as  has  been  done  for  cot- 
ton textiles. 

Beaunit's  statement  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30.  1966,  indicates  that 
this  unsettled  state  has  continued  with- 
out relief.  Referring  to  its  unsatisfac- 
tory financial  results  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  Beaimit  stated: 

The  most  serious  [cause]  was  the  weakness 
in  the  man-made  fibers  and  fabrics  mar- 
kets. •  •  •  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
Imports  unsettled  the  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  should  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  wliy  I  am  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  manmade  fiber  and 
manmade  fiber  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
uct import  problem.  I  wholeheartedly 
join  with  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  spoken  here  today  in  urging 
the  administration  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing any  further  reductions  in  import 
duties  on  these  pioducts  and  to  initiate 
at  tiie  earliest  possible  moment  serious 
and  aggressive  efforts  to  establish  a  posi- 
tive system  for  the  regulation  of  imports 
of  these  products,  to  prevent  market  dis- 
ruption and  to  permit  the  American  in- 
dustry to  share  on  an  equitable  basis 
with  foreign  products  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  American  market. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  constituents  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama  iiave  a  definite 
interest  in  the  problem  being  discussed 
here  today.  One  of  our  Nation's  major 
manmade  fiber  plants,  which  produces 
both  acrylic  and  polyester  fiber,  13  tex- 


tile mills,  and  nine  apparel  plants  are 
located  in  my  district. 

Between  1956  and  1965,  manufactur- 
ing jobs  for  my  constituents  in  estab- 
lishments located  within  the  district  in- 
creased from  21,000  to  38,700,  an  84- 
percent  increase  m  total  employment. 
About  one-third  of  this  increase  in  em- 
ployment was  accourited  for  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Monsanto  Co.'s  acrylic  and 
polyester  fiber  plant  in  Morgan  County. 

One  indication  of  the  economic  imrxir- 
tance  of  this  manmade  fiber  activity  in 
my  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
dollar  value  of  this  plant's  output  of 
manmade  fibers  in  a  single  year  is  greater 
than  the  cash  value  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  effect  of  the  location  of  this  man- 
made  fiber  plant  in  my  district  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  very  large  work  force  which 
it  employs,  but  extends  in  about  equal 
measure  to  the  service  industries  whicli 
spring  up  in  the  district  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  plant  for  materials,  fuels, 
and  housekeeping  services,  and  the  serv- 
ices which  are  needed  by  the  workers  and 
their  families  such  as  retail  stores,  gaso- 
line stations,  garages,  barbershops,  and 
the  like. 

The  foreign  trade  trends  in  manmade 
fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textile  and 
apparel  products  are  of  concern  to  me 
because  of  their  actual  and  potential  im- 
pact on  employment  in  these  industries 
in  my  district  and  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Imports  of  these  products  have 
risen  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
that  a  sharp  adverse  effect  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  Monsanto  Co.  and  other 
manmade  fiber  producers,  as  well  as  by 
textile  mills  and  apparel  plants  special- 
izing In  manmade  fiber  products. 

Between  1962  and  1966.  the  dollar  value 
of  manmade  fiber  imports  increased  133 
percent  while  our  exports  of  these  prod- 
ucts virtually  stood  still  with  a  mere  3- 
percent  increase.  The  comparison  is 
even  more  dramatic  in  the  case  of  tex- 
tile products  made  from  manmade  fibers. 
Imports  of  these  manmade  fiber  textile 
manufacturers  increased  248  percent 
between  1962  and  1966  while  exports  rose 
by  only  21  percent. 

When  the  import  flow  of  these  prod- 
ucts reached  their  highest  level  in  1966, 
the  total  supply  of  manmade  fibers  and 
manmade  fiber  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts was  far  greater  than  the  market 
could  absorb.  The  result  was  that  the 
domestic  market  became  very  soft,  prices 
dropped  sharply,  and  company  earnings 
were  acutely  affected. 

The  Monsanto  Co.  was  among  those  in 
the  textile  industry  that  experienced  ac- 
tual harm  from  these  excessive  imports. 
In  common  with  other  producers  of  man- 
made  fibers  in  the  United  .States,  the 
Monsanto  Co.  had  the  misfortune  of 
facing  this  unprecedented  volume  of  im- 
ports at  a  time  when  new  plant  construc- 
tion for  manmade  fibers  was  being  com- 
pleted in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  result  was  a 
supply  of  manmade  fibers  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  apparel  products  far  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  American 
market  to  absorb  it  and  expanded  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  could  not  effi- 
ciently be  put  into  operation  because  of 


the  resulting  market  conditions.  As 
stated  in  the  1966  annual  report  of  the 
Monsanto  Co.: 

The  adverse  effect  of  current  U.S.  over- 
capacities in  chemical  fibers  Is  intensified 
by  sharply  rising  Imports  of  the  fibers  and 
of  fabrics  and  finished  goods  made  from 
them.  Such  Imports  have  Increased  more 
rapidly  than  U.S.  demand  for  these  products, 
thus  undermining  the  sales  volumes,  prices 
and  profits  of  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  attempted  in  the 
past  to  maintain  a  liberal  position  in 
regard  to  foreign  trade  policy,  believing 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  benefits  from 
a  Uberalization  of  trade  barriers.  This 
position,  however,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  realization  that  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  foreign  producers, 
U.S.  importers,  or  the  domestic  Industry 
for  prolonged  and  acute  market  disrup- 
tion to  be  caused  by  increases  in  imports 
so  large  in  volume  and  so  rapid  in  rate 
that  the  domestic  market  is  unable  to 
absorb  them. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
demonstrated  that  some  ground  rules 
are  needed  in  order  to  permit  an  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  in  which  both  foreign 
products  and  domestic  products  can 
participate  without  creating  destructive 
and  chaotic  conditions  in  the  trade. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  fairness  to 
our  domestic  producers  and  their  em- 
ployees. I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
our  exports  have  been  declining  rather 
dramatically  while  the  Imports  are  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate.  We  seem 
to  be  in  a  period  in  which  our  manmade 
fiber  and  textile  and  apparel  products 
are  not  sufficiently  competitive  in  world 
trade  to  provide  an  outlet  for  our  pro- 
duction through  exports.  At  the  same 
time,  our  producers  are  being  forced  to 
relinquish  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
the  domestic  market  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  their  capabilities  for  orderly  adjust- 
ment to  the  situation. 

Accordingly,  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  concerned 
with  this  problem  in  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  reductions  in 
manmade  fiber  and  textile  and  apparel 
duties  in  the  Kennedy  round.  Until  the 
President  is  able  to  secure  the  agreement 
of  other  nations  to  an  arrangement  pro- 
viding for  the  orderly  growth  of  world 
trade  in  manmade  fibers  and  textile  and 
apparel  products,  there  should  be  no 
further  reduction  in  duties  as  this  would 
simply  compound  and  complicate  the 
difficult  situation  that  now  exists  as  a 
result  of  excessive  imports. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  apparel  industry  is  facing  a 
serious  problem.  The  future  of  the  in- 
dustry is  being  dramatically  challenged 
by  the  rising  tide  of  imports.  Almost 
every  important  segment  of  apparel  pro- 
duction is  being  affected  by  these  increas- 
ing imports. 

The  apparel  Industry  employs  more 
than  35,000  workers  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. There  are  over  150  plants  in  the 
State.  The  majority  of  these  plants  pro- 
duce men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  men's 
and  boys'  trousers.  Imports  are  seriously 
threatening  not  only  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  these  plants,  they  are  chal- 
lenging their  very  existence. 
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Imports  in  both  of  these  product  areas 
have  been  increasing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  domestic  production,  and  have, 
therefore,  taken  over  an  increased  por- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  in  the  last  5 
years     It  should  be  obvious  that  no  in- 
dustry can  continuously  encounter  more 
and  more  import  competition  without  ex- 
periencing major  dislocation.    It  is  quite 
possible   that   imports   could   grow   fast 
enough  to  absorb  all  the  growth  in  do- 
mestic demand.     This  would  leave  the 
domestic  industry  stagnant.    If  the  ap- 
parel industry  is  to  continue  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  thousands 
of  people  in  my  State,  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  be  undermined  by  a  deluge  ol 
apparel  imports. 

Apparel      imports      have      increased 
rapidly  in  the  past,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  these  imports  will  grow 
even  faster  in  the  future.     This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  products  made  of 
synthetic  fabrics.     In  the  last  3  years, 
imports    of    men's    and    boy's    shirts 
made    of    woven    synthetic    fabrics    in- 
creased eightfold.     Imports  of  trousers 
made  of  synthetic  fibers  have  not  shown 
the  dramatic  increases  that  men's  shirts 
have  particularly  because  durable  press 
facilities  are  just  now  being  put  into  use 
for  production  of  trousers  by  foreign  ap- 
parel manufacturers.    The  development 
of  durable  press  apparel  has  vastly  in- 
creased the  use  of  synthetic  fabrics  m 
apparel  production. 

As  things  are  going  now.  imports  oi 
apparel  of  all  types,  particularly  those  of 
synthetic  fabrics,  will  increase  at  faster 
and  faster  rates.     The  costs  of  foreign 
producers  are  significantly  lower  than 
costs  for  domestic  apparel  manufactur- 
ers  and  price  competition  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  product  is  alniost 
impossible.    Foreitrn  costs  are  lower  than 
domestic    for    two    principal    reasons: 
wages  of  foreign  workers  are.  in  general, 
much  lower  than  wages  here,  and  for- 
eign producers  have  new  plants  and  ma- 
chinery which  have  been  installed  since 
the  Second  World  War.     Our   apparel 
industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  its  plants  and 
equipment  are  not  as  new  and  efficient 
as  those  of  its  foreign  competitors. 

The  present  tariff  rates  are  obviously 
having  little  effect  on  apparel  imports. 
Cotton    apparel    is    imported    into    the 
United  States  under  the  regulation  of 
an  international  agreement  which  the 
United  States  has  signed  along  with  28 
^jather  countries.     However,  apparel  and 
^xtile  products  made  of  fabrics  other 
than  cotton  are  not  controlled  by  am'- 
thing    except    fairly    ineffective    tariffs. 
These  tariffs  are  now  scheduled  to  be  de- 
creased by  as  much  as  50  percent  during 
the  Kennedy   round  of   tariff   negotia- 
tions.    This  authority  to  cut  tariffs  is 
expected  to  be  given  before  the  Trade 
Expansion    Act   expires   this   June.    It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  these  tariffs 
on  apparel  and  make  them  less  effective 
than  they  are  already.     The  American 
apparel  industry  needs  time  to  adjust  it3 
production    facilities    and    methods    in 
order  to  become  competitive  with  im- 
ports.   It  cannot  do  this  if  its  markets 
are  being  taken  away  during  the  adjust- 
ment period. 
An  international  arrangement  cover- 


ing imports  of  all  types  of  apparel  and 
textile  products,  similar  to  the  one  for 
cotton  products,  would  be  the  best  so- 
lution to  an  extremely  complicated  prob- 
lem     However,   we   should   not   reduce 
tariffs  first  and  then  hope  that  this  type 
of    solution    can    be   worked   out   later. 
Once  we  have  cut  tariffs,  the  imports 
will  come  rolling  in  faster  than  ever,  and 
any  solution  instituted  afterward  may  be 
too  late  to  be  of  any  help  in  the  situation. 
The  American  apparel  industry  does 
not   want   the   competition   of   imports 
stopped  completely.    Rather,  it  wants  to 
be  able  to  share  in  the  inevitable  growth 
in  demand  which  its  products  will  ex- 
perience in  American  markets.    By  1985, 
our  population  is  estimated  to  be  some 
50  to  75  million  greater  than  it  is  today, 
and  apparel  demands  will  obviously  grow 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  larger  popula- 
tion    The  domestic  industry  wants  to 
share  in  this  growth.    It  does  not  want 
to  give  all  new  apparel  business  to  im- 
ports    The  industry  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  imports  only  if  it  is  given  an 
opportunity    to   become   competitive   in 
terms  of  price.     This  can  be  done  only 
if   plant  and  equipment   become  more 
efficient,  a  process  which  is  possible  if 
imports  do  not  dry  up  the  market  for 
domestic  apparel. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  apparel 
plants  in  my  district  and  State,  as  well 
as  in  almost  every  district  represented  in 
this  Congress,  can  continue  to  provide 
employment  and  output  only  as  long  as 
tariffs  on  apparel  are  not  lowered  any 
further  and  a  more  positive  solution  to 
the  problem  is  worked  out  soon. 

Mr     WHITTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
cotton  industry  of  this  country  is  faced 
with  a  very  serious  problem.    At  present, 
it  is  suffering  from  increasing  competi- 
tion from  abroad  as  a  result  of  unwise 
U.S.    Government   policies   which   have 
encouraged   steady   expansion   in   facil- 
ities for  foreign  production  and  process- 
ing of  cotton.    Eventually,  it  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  unless  steps  are  taken 
immediately  by  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  imports  and  to  maintam  a 
proper  balance  between  exports  of  U.S. 
raw  cotton  and  imports  of  foreign-made 
cotton  products. 

Through  the  vears,  our  Government 
has  failed  to  keep  U.S.  cotton  in  world 
markets  on  a  continuous  basis  at  com- 
petitive prices.  Even  though  authorized 
by  law  to  do  so.  and  despite  legislation 
adopted  in  1956  which  requires  the  sale 
of  U  S  cotton  on  a  comoetitive  basis  to 
retain  our  fair  share  of  world  markets, 
our  Government  policies  have  main- 
tained an  umbrella  over  worid  prices  and 
have  kept  this  country  in  the  position  of 
a  "residual"  supplier. 

As  a  result,  foreign  production  of  cot- 
ton has  expanded  steadily  through  the 
years,  whereas  U.S.  production  has  re- 
mained at  a  fairly  constant  level.  Also, 
foreign  production  of  cotton  textiles  and 
cotton  goods  has  increased  as  the  supply 
of  foreign  cotton  has  gone  up  and  as  the 
investment  in  overseas  production  ca- 
pacity has  increased. 

Since  1956,  consumption  of  cotton- 
Including  textile  production— in  the  for- 
eign free  world  has  increased  about  25 


percent.  Also,  foreign  production  of 
manmade  fibers  has  increased  tenfold  m 
the  past  20  years.  This  has  resulted  m 
a  steady  growth  in  the  supply  of  foreign 
textiles  and  cotton  goods  available  in 
world  markets.  With  lower  production 
costs  foreign  producers  have  been  able 
to  invade  U.S.  markets  on  an  ever-in- 
creasing scale.  The  increase  in  U.S  un- 
ports  of  cotton  textiles  from  720  million 
vards  in  1961  to  over  1.800  million  yards 
in  1966  clearly  and  forcefuly  demon- 
strates this  development.  ^    ,  „ 

The  United  States  is  a  good  dollar 
market  for  imports,  particularly  from 
the  lesser  developed  countries— LDC  s-- 
which  have  a  significant  competitive  cost 
advantage  over  our  domestic  industry. 
Our  international  programs  have  tended 
to  favor  policies  which  give  these  coun- 
tries greater  access  to  our  markets  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  economies  of 
these  countries. 

Under  existing   policies   the  domestic 
cotton  industry  is  at  the  mercy  of  these 
foreign  suppliers,  since  the  United  States 
has  no  effective  control  over  imports  of 
cotton  products.     The  long-term  cotton 
textile   arrangement— LTA— was   estab- 
lished in  1962  after  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission turned  down  a  major  indtistry- 
wide  effort  to  impose  quotas  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  or  establish  increased  export  duties. 
The  steady  increase  of  imports  of  cotton 
goods  indicates  the  ineffectiveness  of  this 
arrangement— although  it  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  more  effective  means  of 
meeting  this  problem  can  be  developed. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  requested  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  special  analysis  of  the  growth 
in  U  S  imports  of  cotton  textiles.  A  copy 
of  this  analysis,  which  indicates  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  attempting  to 
control  cotton  textile  imports  under  ex- 
isting arrangements,  is  included  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

I  realize  that  this  matter  must  be  ap- 
proached very  carefully  so  as  to  protect 
the  interests  of  all  segments  of  our  cot- 
ton industry,  including  producers  as  well 
as  processors,  since  some  of  the  countries 
from  which  we  import  cotton  goods  are 
our  principal  markets  for  U.S.  raw  cot- 
ton     For  example,  Japan  takes  about 
one-fourth  of  our  total  cotton  exports 
and   supplies   about   one-fourth   of   our 
cotton   textile   imports.     On   the   other 
hand,  some  of  our  major  suppliers  buy 
practically  no  U.S.  cotton  and.  there- 
fore   should   have   no   reciprocal   right 
to    our    domestic    textile    market.      In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  give  preference  to 
textiles  made   of   U.S.   cotton,   whether 
domestically  produced  or  imported.    In 
my  opinion,  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  to  impose  effective 
import  controls  to  prevent  further  dam- 
age from  increased  imports  and  to  es- 
tablish a  quota  system  which  will  relate 
the   quantity   of   imports   from   foreign 
suppliers  to  the  purchases  of  U.S.  raw 
cotton  bv  foreign  producers.    If  this  can 
not  be  fully  accomplished  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
additional  legislation  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress  to  meet  this  situation  in  a 
way  which  will  keep  our  textile  industry 
and  our  cotton  producers  in  business. 
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The  material  referred  to  follows: 
tJ  S.    Imports   of   Cotton    Textiles 
(Prepared    by    Foreign   Agricultural    Service, 
U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture  i 

VOLUME 

U.S.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  have  risen 
from  7202  million  In  lOol  to  1,822  8  million 
In  1966.  Cotton  textile  imports  iii  1966  are 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  over  10  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton.  In  addition,  imports  of 
manmade  fiber  textiles,  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  control,  have  also  expanded  sharply; 
In  1966.  Imports  are  estimated  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  0  3  million  bales  of  cotton. 

SOURCES 

Our  traditional  supplier  of  cotton  textiles. 
Japan,  which  provided  63  percent  of  the 
total  in  1958.  supplied  only  23  percent  in 
1966.  Hong  Kong  rose  as  an  important  sup- 
plier after  exports  from  Japan  were  subject 
to  "voluntary"  control  in  1956  and  Hong 
Kong  now  supplies  about  19  percent  of  total 
U.S.  Imports.  U  S  imports  from  less  devel- 
oped countries  (LDC'si  (not  Including  Hong 
Kong  I.  which  were  about  9  percent  in  1958. 
totaled  about  about  50  percent  in  1966 
(See  attached  table,  i 

Just  as  the  Importance  of  Hong  Kong  rose 
after  Japan's  exports  were  controlled,  as 
Hong  Kong's  exports  were  restrained  under 
the  LTA,  U.S.  importers  developed  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  In  one  country  after 
another  as  each  sharply  expanded  supplier 
became  subject  to  US.  restraint  action. 
Most  of  the  newly  important  sources  are 
LDC's  which  are  cotton  growing  countries; 
by  means  of  bilateral  arrangements  with  the 
United  States,  they  have  been  given  pro- 
tected and  preferential  market  opportuni- 
ties in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  existence 
of  controls  on  cotton  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  caused  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  Korea,  to  expand  greatly  their  exports 
of  manmade  fiber  textile  products,  which 
remain  free  of  control  although  they  are  di- 
rectly competitive  with  cotton  textiles  and 
are  generally  manufactured  by  the  same  In- 
dustry. For  example,  Japan  now  exports 
more  manmade  fiber  than  cotton  textiles 
to  the  United  States. 

THE     LONG-TERM     ARRANGEMENT     ON     TRADE     IN 
COTTON  TEXTILES    (  LTA  ) 

The  LTA,  which  became  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1962.  following  a  temporary  Short- 
Term  Agreement  of  a  year's  duration,  runs 
to  September  30.  1967.  It  is  a  GATT  arrange- 
ment to  which  30  countries  have  subscribed, 
not  all  of  which  are  GATT  members.  Its 
objectives  are:  (1)  to  provide  growing  op- 
portunities for  exports  of  LDC's,  including 
the  lessening  of  restrictive  measures  that 
exist  in  some  Western  European  countries, 
provided  that  this  trade  proceeds  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  manner;  (2)  to  permit 
restraints  against  Imports  that  are  causing 
market  disruption;  and  (3)  to  permit  mu- 
tually acceptable  bilateral  agreements.  The 
LTA  also  provides  for  a  5  percent  increase 
annually  on  quotas  that  extend  beyond  one 
year. 

IT  S    ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LTA 

The  President's  Cabinet  Textile  Advisory 
Committee  provides  policy  guidance  to  the 
Interagency  Textile  Administrative  Commit- 
tee (ITAC).  In  the  beginning,  ITAC  made 
substantial  use  of  unilateral  Article  3 
restraints  when  Imports  of  specific  com- 
modities from  particular  countries  became 
severely  out-of-line  with  historical  trade 
patterns.  Since  mld-1963,  control  by  the 
United  States  has  shifted  to  the  use  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  exporting  countries. 
We  now  have  19  bilateral  agreements;  sev- 
eral others  are  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 

MAJOR  FACTORS  AFFECTING  IMPORTS 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  volume  of  cotton  textile 


imports.  There  has  been  a  period  of  un- 
precedented civilian  demand  which,  through 
the  function  of  rising  prices,  has  attracted 
Imports  of  a  full  range  of  textile  Items  owing 
to  their  Increased  profitability  in  this  mar- 
Icet.  When  the  major  supplier,  Japan,  "vol- 
untarily" limited  its  exports  to  the  United 
States.  US.  buyers  turned  to  other  suppliers 
who  found  the  export  opportunities  In  this 


market  attractive,  especially  since  export  op- 
portunities elsewhere  were  generally  re- 
stricted. As  U.S.  Imports  from  one  new  or 
expanded  source  after  another  became  sub- 
ject to  restrictions,  still  other  suppliers  came 
into  this  market.  More  recently,  military 
demand  caused  tight  supplies  of  some  items, 
and  prices  again  rose  to  make  imports  from 
higher  cost  sources  profitable. 


T\Bi.K   1. —  Cotton  textiles — U.S.  import.'!  as  specified  by  country  and  calendar  years,  1961 
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1962 
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64.8 
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2«.4 
351.2 
434.2 

Hb.2 
2i7.  S 
304.  7 
ijj.  5 

S7.0 
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233.  S 
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413.  0 
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61 

93 

Japan 

Less  developed  countries 

To 
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Selected  LDC's; 

Hrii/il          

.4 
2.8 
9,9 
(') 
11.5 
5.1 
8.8 
5.0 
0 

3.8 

4.4 

8.0 

40.8 

81.5 

(•) 

110 

22.9 

.8 

.1 

14.5 

31.6 

4.1 

35.  S 

12.3 

13.5 

10.8 

.2 

9.2 

8.7 

15.3 

44.3 

101.5 

(•) 

18.7 

84.8 

14.6 

3.1 

8.7 
41.7 

7.4 
67.4 
11.7 
16.1 
34.9 
(') 

5.9 
14.2 
36.1 
41.0 
62.7 
(•) 
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35.7 
16.  S 

5.S 

16.1 

20.5 

2.7 

46.0 

7.7 

15.7 

33.5 

1.7 

6.7 

8.7 

24.3 

38.1 

48.2 

I') 

19.4 

46.6 

15.3 

67.7 
2»).0 
17.8 

2.4 
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'  Less  tliaiipio.ooo  siju  ire  yards. 

»  Iricliided  witli  .Mulaysia,  1961-65. 

Source    t  onipilcJ  (rum  I'.S.  Department  of  Commerce  reports. 


T.\BLE  2. — Manmade  fiber  textiles — U.S.  imports  as  specified  by  country  and  calendar  years 


Area 


\v,,rM 

neveloi>ed  countries. 

llonR  Kong 

Japiin 

I>essdcveinped  countries.. 

Selected  LDC's: 

Colombia 

India 

Israel 

Jamaica 

Korea.  Republic  of 

.Mexico 

Plillippines 

PortUKal 

Spain   

Taiwan 

Yuposlavia 


19.>« 


MUlim 

tquare  iinrdi 
328.4 


19i',o 

12-months  ending 
November  19'>tj 

Actual 

I  ncre;i.=e  over 
19t>l 

MUHon 

tquare  U'lriin 
565.9 

.Million 

tquare  iinrds 
799.2 

Percent 

143 

93  3 

10.9 

163.8 

60.4 


(') 


1.1 

.3 
1.8 

.4 
2.5 

.3 
6  0 

.2 

3.0 

14.3 


1,V).  7 
19.2 

301.0 
95.0 


1.2 

.1 

2.2 

nie 

.1 
6.3 

.6 

5.6 

24.9 

2.8 


IBS.  8 

38.9 

445.0 

116.5 


.4 

.1 
4.6 

.7 
28.3 

.7 
8.3 
1.8 
3  0 
33.1 
2.5 


113 

257 
172 


'  Less  than  500.COO  square  yards. 

Source:  Compiled  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  reports. 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  efforts  of 
my  colleagues  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  textile 
imports.  In  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia,  the  textile  industry  is  a  major 
muscle  of  the  economy,  and  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  this  district  I  am  very 
cognizant  of  the  worsening  climate  for 
domestic  textiles. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  act,  and 
act  now,  in  order  to  keep  the  textile  in- 
dustry as  a  strong  and  vital  part  of  our 
Nation's  economy  and  as  a  vital  pan  of 
the  national  defense.  With  over  2  million 
people  employed  directly  and  Indirectly 
In  the  textile  industry.  Its  Importance  Is 
obvious. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  their 


statements  concerning  this  problem,  and 
I  join  with  them  in  urging  early  action. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  many  colleagues  in  speaking  out  on 
the  need  for  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  the  economic  crisis  presently  facing 
the  textile  ind'jstry.  This  crisis  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  tremendous  growth 
in  textile  imports  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  this  country,  and  it  threatens 
to  inflict  permanent  disorder  upon  the 
industry-     unless    corrective    steps     are 

The  textile  industry  today  employs, 
directly  or  indirectly,  over  4  million  peo- 
ple. It  has  played  an  important  part 
in  helping  to  maintain  a  stable  economy 
by  continually  producing  quality  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices.  It  has  done 
so  in  the  face  of  increased  costs  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  real- 
ize a  growth  in  earnings  commensu- 
rate with  the  general  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy which  has  taken  place  over  the  last 
few  years. 

The  New  England  area  has  over  186.- 
000  people  engaged  in  the  textile  busi- 
ness and  approximately  50  percent  of 
them  are  from  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. These  employees  constitute 
approximately  14  percent  of  the  total 
manufacturing  employment  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Furthermore,  some  10.000 
people  are  employed  in  my  State  in  the 
production  of  textile  machinery. 

The  industry  which  Is  so  important  to 
our  national  defense  and  to  the  economic 
strength  of  this  country  Is  today  an  un- 
healthy industry.     The  adverse  impact 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  textile 
imports  on  the  textile  industry  has  been 
felt  all  across  the  Nation.    In  ray  own 
district  within  the  last  6  months,  a  long- 
established    woolen    manufacturer    has 
been  forced  to  terminate  its  operations. 
The  size  of  the  growth  in  imports  Is 
amply    demonstrated    by    the    statistics. 
From  1961  through  1966  imports  of  cot- 
ton, synthetic,  and  wool  textiles  have 
risen  from  1  billion  square  yards  to  al- 
most 3  billion  square  yards  with  a  value 
of  over  $1  billion.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time  domestic  production  of  tex- 
tiles has  increased  by  only  one-third  of 
that  growth  rate.    Cotton  imports  rose  by 
24  percent  In  1965  and  by  40  percent  in 
1966  to  the  point  where  they  now  repre- 
sent approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  this  country.    Wool  tex- 
tile imports  now  represent  24  percent  of 
our  wool  consumption  while  manmade 
textile  imports  have  grown  from  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  amount  in  1961  to  be- 
tween 8  and  10  percent  of  present  na- 
tional consumption. 

In  our  textile  Industry,  meanwhile, 
average  wages  have  gone  up  during  the 
period  from  1962  to  1966  by  some  28 
cents  per  hour  and  now  are  at  the  level 
of  $2  per  hour.  Yet  the  textile  industry 
must  compete  with  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  where  the  average  hourly  wage  is 
36  cents  and  25  cents,  respectively. 
These  two  places  alone  accounted  for  48 
percent  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  1966. 

This  tremendous  discrepancy  in  the 
price  of  manufacturing  labor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  impair  the  well-being  of  our 
textile  industry.     We  cannot  force  our 


industry  into  a  position  whereby  ever>- 
time  it  raises  the  salaries  of  its  em- 
ployees, it  moves  these  workers  one  step 
closer  to  the  loss  of  their  job  because 
of  foreign  competition. 

The  scope  of  this  problem  of  excessive 
imports  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
effect  that  it  has  had  on  our  balance  of 
trade  and  balance-of -payments  position. 
Everyone  is  w3ll  aware  of  the  critical 
problems  that  we  have  been  faced  with 
in  the  last  few  years  as  the  result  of  our 
continuing  balance-of -payments  deficits. 
Many  people,  however,  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  highly  significant  role  that 
foreign  imports  of  textiles  have  played 
in  this  problem.  During  1966  our  im- 
ports of  textiles  exceeded  our  exports  of 
textiles  bv  over  $800  million.  When  this 
is  compared  with  our  total  balance-of- 
pavments  deficit  for  1966,  which  was 
51,400  million,  the  extent  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  trade  which 
these  imports  have  had  becomes  obvi- 
ously apparent. 

Our  textile  industry  i5  fully  capable  of 
meeting  our  domestic  needs.  Foreign 
imports  are  in  no  way  a  necessity  for  this 
country  as  they  may  be  for  others.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  we  sanction 
these  imports  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
continue  to  impair  our  domestic  capa- 
bilities, they  create  increasing  diffi- 
culty for  us  in  attempting  to  balance  our 
trade  position. 

The  facts  as  I  have  described  them, 
give  I  think,  some  indication  of  the  se- 
riousness and  immediacy  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced.  The  Govern- 
ment has  in  the  pa5t  by  its  actions  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  assist  the  textile 
industry  in  successfully  meeting  the  dif- 
ficult problems  that  it  has  encountered. 
For  example,  the  1961  Federal  textile 
progrzfe  represented  the  establishment 
of  a  governmental  position  to  exercise 
control  on  the  amount  of  textile  imports 
entering  into  this  country.  However, 
this  program  was  only  carried  forward  In 
the  area  of  cotton  textiles  and  wa^  not 
even  successful  there  as  evidenced  by  the 
tremendous  growth  of  cotton  textiles 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the 

lajst  2  years. 

We  need  to  establish  a  successful  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  textile  imports 
into  this  country  and  we  need  to  do  it 
immediately. 

Our  country  is  presently  engaged  in 
negotiations  in  Geneva  concerning  tariff 
reductions  under  the  Tariff  Expansion 
Act  of   1962.     Reports  of  those  negoti- 
ations indicate  that  we  are  considering 
cutting  the  tariffs  on  textile  imports  by 
up  to  50  percent.     I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  direct  our  representative.  Ambas- 
sador William  Roth,  to  oppose  any  re- 
duction of  our  present  tariffs  on  textile 
imports.    Furthermore,  the  5-year  inter- 
national   cotton    textile    arrangement, 
which   expires   on   September   30,   and 
which  is  being  renegotiated,  should  be 
extended    without    any    change    for    an 
additional  5  years.    Finally,  an  arrange- 
ment covering  international  trade  wool 
and  in  manmade  or  synthetic  fibers  must 
be   negotiated.     Our   present   arrange- 
ments, which  only  cover  cotton  textiles, 
leave  a  vacuum  which  must  be  filled 
without  delay. 


These  steps  can  all  be  taken  without 
the  need  for  legislation  and  will  consti- 
tute a  positive  program  to  deal  with  the 
present  crisis  in  the  textile  industrj-. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  viUl 
segment  of  our  national  economy  suffer 
irreparable  harm  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eign competition  which  it  cannot  com- 
pete with  and  at  the  same  time  ade- 
quately fulfill  its  important  role  in  our 
economy. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  about  3  000  people  in 
mv  district,  metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County.  Tenn.  employed  m 
some  12  apparel  plants.  A  major  prod- 
uct of  these  plants  is  men's  and  boys' 
trousers  made  of  woven  cotton  or  syn- 
thetic fabric.  The  jobs  held  by  these 
people  are  now  being  threatened  by  the 
substantial  rise  in  imports  of  all  apparel 
products  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  several  years.  Imports  of  trou- 
sers also  have  been  increasing  over  the 
years  and  have  taken  an  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  as  they  did 

.so. 

Todav.  imported  mens  and  boys 
trousers  made  of  all  fibers  equal  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  domestic  trouser 
production.  In  1958.  these  trouser  im- 
ports were  less  than  5  percent  of  domes- 
tic production.  The  apparel  industry, 
together  with  the  sector  producing  trou- 
sers, is  not  sharing  with  foreign  competi- 
tors the  domestic  market  growth  because 
these  foreign  competitors  are  taking  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  growth  in  our 
market.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  for- 
e  gn  comoetition  will  take  all  of  the 
arowth  and  leave  our  domestic  industry 
with  an  unchanging  demand.  The  im- 
portant fact  here  is  that  the  domestic 
industry  will  not  only  be  unable  to  sup- 
ply a  source  of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities, but  it  may  well  have  to  reduce 
its  demands  if  its  market  continues  un- 
changed. 

In  the  past  2  years,  total  apparel  im- 
ports of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers 
increased  39  percent,  while  domestic  pro- 
duction, according  to  the  Industrial  Pro- 
duction Index,  increased  only  13  percent, 
or  just  one-third  as  fast.  Most  of  the 
increase  in  apparel  imports  has  taken 
place  in  apparel  made  of  synthetic  fibers. 
While  cotton  and  wool  apparel  imports 
each  increased  17  percent  in  the  past  2 
years,  sj-nthetic  apparel  imports  rose  150 

percent 

The    import    picture    for    trousers    Is 
somewhat  different  for  special  reasons. 
Because  of  the  rising  civilian  and  mili- 
tarj'  demand  for  trousers  and  the  inabil- 
ity   of    foreign    producers    to    supply 
durable  press  trousers,  imports  of  men's 
and  boys'  trousers  increased  13  percent 
in  the  past  2  years,  and  domestic  pro- 
duction rose  almost  10  percent.    Due  to 
this  unique  situation,  the  people  in  my 
district  were  not  affected  by  imports  as 
much  as  some  others  have  been  during 
the  past  2  years.    Today,  however,  con- 
ditions have  changed,  both  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  and  specifically  in  trouser 
production.    Competition  from  imports 
is  going  to  be  much  keener  in  the  fu- 
ture than  it  has  been  in  the  past  for  one 
important  reason :  tariff  rates  on  apparel 
products  are  due  to  be  cut  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  when  the  Kennedy  round 
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negotiations  reach  their  conclusion.  I 
understand  this  will  be  done  before  the 
authority  to  cut  tariffs  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  runs  out  In  June. 

Tariff  reduction  of  the  magnitude  of 
50  percent  will  significantly  lessen  the 
ability  of  the  domestic  industrj'  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  on  the  basis  of  price. 
Therefore,  it  seems  feasible  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  tariff  reductions  should 
not  be  allowed  on  apparel  products. 
Even  the  present  tariff  system  has  not 
been  a  significant  barrier  for  the  import 
of  apparel  products  of  wool  and  syn- 
thetic fibers.  Further  tariff  cuts  could 
only  aggravate  this  situation  by  allowing 
imported  apparel  to  have  a  lower  domes- 
tic selling  price  than  it  does  now.  A 
positive  solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  international  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  to  cover  imports 
of  apparel  and  textile  products  of  all 
fibers.  The  international  cotton  textile 
agreement  has  allowed  for  substantial 
increases  in  cotton  product  imports, 
while  not  having  disastrous  effects  on  the 
entire  market,  nor  any  specific  market 
sector. 

The  apparel  industry  welcomes  com- 
petition, and  an  international  agree- 
ment for  all  fibers  such  as  the  one  now 
in  existence  for  all  cotton  product  im- 
ports could  provide  a  healthy  competi- 
tive atmosphere.  This  type  of  arrange- 
ment would  help  eliminate  the  anxieties 
now  existing  in  the  market  because  of 
the  imUmited  access  of  imported  wool 
and  marmiade  fiber  apparel  products. 
The  entire  industry  and,  therefore,  the 
plants  in  my  district  and  the  people 
w"ho  work  in  them  are  at  the  mercy  of 
these  rapidly  increasing  apparel  imports. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  if  nothing  is  done 
for  them  soon,  there  could  be  substantial 
employment  dislocations  and  capital 
losses.  Tariffs  should  not  be  cut  now 
with  only  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  problem  later.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  by  our  Government  through 
multilateral  agreements  or  unilateral 
controls  which  will  provide  for  a  solu- 
tion which  will  help  the  industry  grow, 
compete  with  foreign  imports,  and  pro- 
vide jobs  for  our  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
TMr.  LandrumI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
was  recognized  during  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoRNl  I  yield  back  my  time  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI  be 
recognized  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  White- 
ner]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  has  made  a 
greater  fight  for  the  protection  of  our 
domestic  textile  industry  people,  both 
employers  and  employees,  than  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina who  is  now  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me.  He  and  others 
who  are  participating  in  this  discussion 
are  performing  a  great  public  service. 

I  represent  a  district  which  is  a  big 
producer  of  cotton  and  I  am  much  con- 
cerned about  the  textile  situation  and 
the  cotton  industi-y. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  this  body  passed 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  One  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  this  legislation  was 
to  make  U.S.  cotton  competitive  in  order 
that  our  growers  might  regain  their  fair 
share  of  world  markets.  Although  this 
act  has  been  in  effect  for  only  one  season, 
we  have  already  seen  promising  signs  of 
its  hoped-for  success  in  this  area.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  exports  for  the 
1966  season  are  expected  to  total  5  mil- 
lion bales  as  compared  to  less  than  3  mil- 
lion in  1965.  In  addition  there  are  indi- 
cations of  decreased  cotton  acreages 
among  some  of  our  leading  competitors 
for  world  cotton  markets.  U.S.  growers 
who  have  taken  a  cut  in  price  and  who 
have  cooperated  with  the  Department  by 
reducing  planted  acres  more  than  30  per- 
cent are  encouraged  by  these  develop- 
ments. If  we  can  continue  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  surplus  can  be  further  reduced 
and  the  cotton  industry  revitalized  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  the 
astounding  increase  in  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  and  yarn  may  well  offset  the 
gains  we  are  making  through  the  act  of 
1965  and  the  voluntary  efforts  of  growers 
to  bring  supplies  in  line  with  demand.  I 
am  especially  disturbed  over  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  cotton  yam  Imports. 
These  imports  in  1966  were  equal  to  212,- 
300  bales  of  cotton — an  increase  of  417 
percent  over  1965.  It  is  alarming  to  note 
that  88  percent  of  the  yarn  imported  into 
the  United  States  came  from  seven  lead- 
ing suppliers,  all  of  whom  are  cotton- 
producing  countries  with  the  exception 
of  Portugal,  which  has  its  own  colonial 
supply.  Should  this  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, producers  in  these  countries  may 
well  expand  their  cotton  production  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  growers  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  entire  industry. 
We  must  not  allow  a  situation  to  con- 
tinue which  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
our  farm  program  and  the  efforts  of  our 
own   farmers. 

The  surplus  of  cotton  is  being  reduced. 
But  it  is  being  reduced  at  great  cost  and 
under  tremendous  hardship  to  the  raw 
cotton  industry  as  well  as  service  busi- 
nesses. It  would  make  no  sense  for  the 
various  segments  of  the  raw  cotton  in- 
dustry to  undergo  such  hardship  at  such 


cost  to  them  and  the  Government  and 
have  the  benefits  nullified  by  imports. 

As  a  minimum  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment which  expires  on  September  30 
should  be  renewed  for  5  years  and  then 
administered  in  such  a  way  that  imports 
be  held  to  reasonable  levels. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  not  only  for  his  comments  to- 
day but  for  his  continuing  interest  in 
the  whole  area  of  cotton  agriculture,  and 
manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  generally. 

We  value  his  assistance  and  his  in- 
terest, and  look  forward  to  worKing  close- 
ly with  him. 

I  am  happy  again  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama   [Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made 
earlier. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RgcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  only  two  observations,  and 
I  shall  be  very  brief  in  doing  so  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Twenty  years  ago  about  the  first  job 
I  had  was  for  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  foreign  aid  pro- 
curement. In  regard  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  said  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon about  goods  that  are  coming  into 
this  country  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program,  the  handwriting  was  on  the 
wall  then  just  as  well  as  it  is  now  as 
to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  labor, 
as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  jobs, 
and  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
our  standard  of  living  unless  we  guar- 
anteed some  portion  of  the  American 
market  to  American  jobs  and  American 
production. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  say  you  are  going  to  open  the 
American  market  to  foreign-made  goods 
that  have  been  made  with  equipment 
we  have  given  to  them  and  on  assembly 
lines  which  we  have  taught  them  how  to 
run,  making  the  cost  of  labor  one-fifth  to 
one-quarter  of  our  own  cost  of  labor, 
when  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  price  of  the  product. 
What  we  are  seeing  today  is  a  situation 
which  impels  me  to  ask,  if  I  could,  where 
the  roadblocks  are?  I  think  this  is  the 
problem  we  need  to  know  the  answer  to. 

Where  are  the  roadblocks  in  Govern- 
ment that  are  denying  to  our  people  who 
need  these  jobs  and  oui  economy  that 
needs  a  vital  textile  economy  and  effi- 
ciency  in   production?     Why   are   they 
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not  acting?  Why  do  we  have  to  have 
special  orders  to  implore  someone  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
market  that  Americans  need  and  de- 
serve? 

Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  situ- 
ation, and  you  can  enlighten  me  on  it. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man He  asked  that  I  undertake  to 
enlighten  him.  I  suppose  I  have  spent 
more  time  in  the  well  of  this  House  than 
I  should  have  in  11  years  talking  about 
textile  problems.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  will  be  much  easier  to  en- 
lighten than  some  of  the  folks  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  on  other  fronts,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  his  assistance 
in  helping  us  to  bring  some  enlighten- 
ment where  darkness  seems  to  prevaU 
so    heavily    when    textile    America    is 

involved.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  You  will  have  that 
assistance  in  every  respect  that  I  can 
extend  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for  ar- 
ranging this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
serious  crisis  now  facing  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  not  only  in  Georgia, 
but  throughout  the  country  and  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  my  State  there  are  10,000  textile- 
apparel  jobs  constituting  an  important 
segment — 13.5  percent — of  our  total 
manufacturing  employment.  In  the 
city  of  Manchester,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, 28  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
jobs  are  in  these  industries. 

The  textile  industry  in  New  Hamp- 
shire includes  cotton,  wool,  and  synthetic 
textile  mills,  and  our  apparel  plants  work 
with  every  type  of  textiles.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  overall  problem  for  us. 

Others  have  already  pointed  out  that 
in  spite  of  what  is  purported  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  control  imports  initiated 
in  1961,  imports  have,  in  fact,  tripled 
since  that  time. 

We  had  a  crisis  worthy  of  action  in 
1961.  Matters  are  three  times  worse 
now.  Yet  nothing  is  done  about  wool 
or  synthetic  textile  imports  and  very 
little  is  done  about  cotton. 

Furthermore,  the  country  suffered  a 
deficit  in  textile  trade  of  $902  million 
last  year.  This  is  a  net  loss  in  dollars 
and  in  jobs.  At  the  rate  imports  are  in- 
creasing, this  deficit  will  be  even  greater 
in  1967.  It  is  foolhardy  to  continue  a 
policy  which  sacrifices  productive  facili- 
ties, investments,  jobs  and  payroll. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  fight 
poverty  and  are  spending  large  amounts 
of  money  to  do  it.  it  is  wrong  to  be  creat- 
ing poverty  in  vast  areas  of  the  country 
by  the  destruction  of  productive  jobs  in 
textile  and  apparel  plants. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  should 
be  taking  care  of  every  undeveloped 
country  in  the  world.  They  would  have 
us  mcrease  our  textile  imports,  displace 
our  own  workers,  increase  our  poverty, 
make  our  deficit  in  textile  trade  worse- 
all  this  so  that  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries can  go  into  the  textile  business  and 
export  to  us. 

Even  these  citizens  of  international 
emphasis   are   being   misled.     The   fact 


of  the  matter  is  that  in  1966  most  of  our 
imports  of  textiles  came  from  indus- 
trialized countries,  including  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  Ninety  percent  of  both  our 
wool  and  synthetic  textile  imports  came 
from  industrialized  countries.  In  cotton 
goods.  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  alone  ac- 
counted for  42  percent  and  other  indus- 
trialized countries  bring  the  total  to  over 
50  percent  of  our  imports.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  source 
of  our  imports  of  textiles  in  1966. 


It  is  time  to  impose  quantitative  limi- 
tations on  imports  of  all  textiles  and 
apparel.  It  is  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  live  up  to  its  promises  to  control 
these  imports  effectively.  It  is  essential 
that  the  already  inadequate  tariffs  on 
textiles  and  textile  products  are  not  re- 
duced in  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations 
now  going  on  in  Geneva.  Until  import 
controls  can  be  put  into  effect,  the  ad- 
ministration must  not  make  matters 
worse  by  inviting  more  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel. 


U.S.   tmporl.  of  cotton,    manmade  fiber  and  vool   textiles,   by  selected  countries,   calendar 

year  1966 

[In  million?  of  S'juiire  yards) 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Textiles 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  united  front  which 
we  now  witness  from  all  sections  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry,  both  man- 
agement and  labor.  Is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  that  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing my  11  years  in  the  Congress.  This 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  is  strong 
evidence  that  leaders  in  all  facets  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  trade  now  see  a  com- 
mon threat  to  the  jobs  of  millions  of 
people  employed  in  these  industries. 

In  order  to  win  the  battle  against  ex- 
cessive imports  we  must  continue  to 
have  this  unity  between  management 
and  labor  and  between  the  several  facets 
of  the  general  textile  and  apparel  in- 
du.stry,  and  we  must  also  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  who  believe  in  a 
sound  economy. 

The    textile    industry    is    the    second 
largest    employer    in    America.    When 
employment  in  textiles  is  curtailed   it 
unfavorably  affects  employment  in  many 
other  industires.    Therefore,  many  other 
American  industries  affected  by  exces- 
sive imports  are  now  joining  in  the  bat- 
tle   for    American    economic    survival. 
Some  of  these  industries  are  steel,  auto- 
mobiles,   chemicals,    shoes,     glassware, 
wood    products,    and    precision    instru- 
ments.    It    is    important    that    all    of 
us,  whatever  our  economic  interests  may 
be.  to  join  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
these  beleaguered  industries  that  have 
the  common  enemy — excessive  imports. 
As  has  been  well  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RIVERS],  the  national  security  and  the 
defense  of  our  country  are  inextricably 
involved  in  this  battle  against  excessive 
imports  of  textile  products.    Without  a 


strong  American  textile  industry  we  can- 
not meet  the  needs  of  our  men  in  um- 
formin  time  of  crisis. 

The  congressional  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  as  well  as  both 
Carolinas.  has  a  peculiar  stake  in  this 
fight,  since  approximately  half  of  the 
textile  emploj-ment  in  the  Nation  is 
found  in  those  two  States.  Unless  tex- 
tile jobs  are  preserved,  the  economic  out- 
look for  our  area  is  freightening  and 
bleak,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  recent  days  I  have  had 
literally  hundreds  of  communications 
from  persons  employed  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  my  county.  I  have  picked  a 
sampling  of  those  letters,  which  I  will  not 
undertake  to  read  in  detail  at  this  time. 

I  will  read  one  or  two  letters  which 
appeal  to  me  a  great  deal.  One  is  from 
a  lady  in  Gastonia,  N.C.  This  letter  rep- 
resents a  serious  problem  concerning  our 
textile  mills  and  our  jobs  here  in  the 
South.    She  says: 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  that  you  will  get 
this  letter.  I  am  hoping  you  will.  I  am  a 
textile  worker,  or  I  was  until  last  week  and 
was  laid  off  of  my  job  because  of  cutting  oK 
a  shift  and  now  only  a  few  are  on  the  others. 
I  thmk  that  so'nethlng  should  be  done  about 
the  Imports  from  other  nations  that  make 
our  own  jobs  shut  down.  We  have  families 
to  support  and  we  cannot  do  it  If  our  Gov- 
ernment looks  out  after  other  nations  that 
should  be  helping  themselves.  I  like  to  help 
other  people,  but  not  to  where  our  own  fam- 
ily suffers.  I  have  three  children,  two  In  high 
schcKl.  and  one  in  elementary,  and  an  older 
son  who  would  like  to  start  to  college  next 
year.  He  would  like  to  be  a  teacher,  but  he 
only  has  part-time  work  and  that  is  not 
steady. 

So  there  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
indicates  the  real  personal  problem  that 
Is  confronted  by  many  of  our  people, 
whose  jobs  are  already  being  taken  away 
from  them  by  these  imports. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  these  letters  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow : 

Febriary  19,  1967. 

Dear  Sib:  For  several  weeks  I  have  only 
gotten  to  work  three  or  four  days.  The  milt 
is  on  a  curtailed  schedule  because  of  lack  of 
markets  for  the  yarn  which  we  make.  The 
market  for  the  yarn  has  been  flooded  with 
yarn  from  foreign  countries.  This  yarn  can 
be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price  because  of  the  low 
wages  paid  In  the  foreign  countries. 

I  would  appreciate  your  doing  everything 
you  can  to  stop  the  large  amount  of  textile 
goods  which  Is  coming  into  this  country. 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  let  this  happen  when  It 
causes  the  American  workers  to  get  only  part 
time  work.  It  so  happens  that  the  Federal 
Government  gets  their  money,  which  they 
use  plenty  of.  from  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  the  American  people  and  not  the  people 
from  foreign  countries. 

Since  they  are  spending  at  such  an  enor- 
mous rate  I  would  think  that  they  would 
need  all  the  money  they  could  get  from  the 
American  people  and  with  the  cost  of  living 
what  it  Is.  the  .American  people  certainly 
need  all  the  money  they  can  get  from  the 
tobs  they  do. 


Dall.\s.  N.C. 
February  17,  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  For  several  weeks  I  have  only 
gotten  to  work  three  or  four  days  The  mill 
Is  on  a  curtailed  schedule  because  of  lack 
of  markets  for  the  yarn  which  we  make. 
This  yarn  can  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price 
because  of  the  low  wages  paid  In  the  foreign 
countries. 

I  would  appreciate  your  doing  everything 
you  can  to  stop  the  large  amount  of  textile 
goods    which    is    coming    Into   this   country. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Federal 
Government  would  let  this  happen  when  It 
causes  the  American  workers  to  get  only  part 
time  work. 


Dallas,  N.C, 
February  17,  1967. 

Dear  Hon.  Whitener:  Even  though  the 
textile  business  in  this  country  is  Important 
to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  every  day  lives  of 
all  of  us.  It  is  being  seriously  hurt  today 
by  yarns  and  goods  from  foreign  countries. 
As  a  worker  in  a  yarn  mill  I  am  only  getting 
to  work  three  and  four  days  per  week  because 
of   textile   imp>orts. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  get  regula- 
tions put  on  the  Importing  of  textiles  from 
the  low  wage  countries  This  is  necessary  to 
get  the  American  textile  industry  Into  full 
operation  again.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  regular  work. 

Please  help  us. 


High  Shoals.  N.C. 

February  20.  1967. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  you  as 
our  Congressman  to  ask  you  to  do  everything 
you  can  to  help  keep  the  foreign  countries 
from  shipping  so  many  textiles  into  our 
country.  I  am  a  worker  in  a  mill  and  we 
have  been  curtailing  for  several  months. 
Now  I  am  only  getting  three  to  four  days  a 
week.  This  makes  a  real  hardship  on  me  and 
my  fellow  workers. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
American  workers  to  have  regular  work  than 
to  have  to  curtail  because  of  foreign  textile. 
The  foreign  countries  pay  low  wages  and  can 
sell  their  yarn  cheapier  for  this  reason.     We 


will    appreciate   your   help   In   getting   these 
imports  stopped. 


High  Shoals.  N.C. 

February  20,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman:  May  I  ask  your  help 
In  stopping  the  importing  of  so  many  textiles 
from  foreign  countries?  My  company  has 
-spent  a  lot  of  money  to  Improve  working 
conditions  and  help  make  better  yarn.  Now 
they  can't  sell  the  yarn  we  are  making  be- 
cause of  yarn  from  foreign  countries.  We 
are  only  getting  to  work  three  and  four  days 
a  week. 

At  the  price  of  food  and  clothes  today  this 
makes  it  hard  for  a  man  with  a  family  to 
get  along.  Please  do  everything  you  can  to 
help  get  the  textile  business  back  into  full 
operatioii. 


March   1,   1967. 

DE^R  Mr.  Whitener:  It  appears  the  textile 
industry  is  headed  for  economic  difficulty. 
With  the  ever  increasing  imports  we  are 
faced  With  shorter  work  weeks,  lower  margin 
of  prolits.  and  a  lower  standard  of  living.  If 
soinetliuig  i.s  not  done  immediately  total  de- 
struction of  the  te.itUe  industry  Is  Inevitable. 

Not  so  much  for  myself  am  I  concerned 
but  for  the  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
on  their  livelihood  from  income  derived 
through  textiles.  It  makes  one  wonder  what 
type  of  governing  leaders  would  throw  his 
own  to  the  wolves  to  aid  a  foreign  power.  I 
do  not  believe  any  member  of  our  governing 
body  receive  a  vote  from  Japan.  Hong  Kong. 
Mexico,  etc.  It  appears  that  we  are  becoming 
less  domestic  in  order  to  create  "a  great  pub- 
lic image"  for  those  who  stand  ready  to  stick 
us  in  the  b.ick  for  their  own  power. 

It  sure  is  pleasing  to  know  Mexico  pays  to 
exporters  a  30c  dividend  for  each  dollar  of 
■good  ole"  U.S.  currency  brought  into  Mex- 
ico. This  is  a  fine  program  on  Impwrts  where 
bordering  countries  do  not  have  a  quota. 
Our  program  is  effective  when  Mexico  Im- 
ports 3  times  the  amount  of  cotton  yarn  they 
can  produce.  The  re-labeling  of  yarn  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  Japan  is  booming  in  Mexico. 
When  are  our  leaders  going  to  give  their  con- 
stituents credit  and  not  consider  them  fools. 

My  concern  is  not  what  has  happened  but 
what  can  be  done.    Where  do  you  stand? 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  service  to 
our  country. 

Sincerely, 


Gastonia,  N.C, 
February  23,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  WnriENER:  This  letter  represents 
a  serious  problem  concerning  our  textiles 
mills  and  our  Jobs  here  In  the  south.  I  don't 
have  any  Idea  that  you  will  get  this  letter 
but  I'm  hoping  you  will.  I  am  a  textile 
worker  or  I  was  until  last  week  I  was  laid 
off  of  my  Job  because  of  cutting  off  a  shift 
and  now  only  a  few  on  the  others. 

I  think  that  something  should  be  done 
about  the  imports  from  the  other  nations 
that  make  our  own  Jobs  shut  down.  We 
have  families  to  support  and  we  can't  do  it 
if  our  Government  looks  out  after  other 
nations  that  should  be  helping  themselves. 

I  like  to  help  other  people  but  not  to 
where  our  own  families  suffer.  I  have  3 
children  2  In  high  school  and  one  In  elemen- 
tary, and  an  oldest  son  who  would  like  to 
start  to  college  next  year  he  would  like  to  be  a 
teacher  but  he  only  has  part  time  work  and 
that  Is  not  steady. 


Shelby,   N.C. 

February  23,  1967. 
Dear  Sir:  The  textile  Industry  In  our  area 
la  In  grave  need  of  legislation  to  counteract 
the  harmful  effect  of  Imports.  Some  plants 
In  our  area  have  been  forced  to  curtail  op- 
erations for  a  period  of  a  week  and  others 


are  operating  on  a  3-4  day  basis  Instead  of  the 
6  day  basis  we  realized  6  months  ago.  I  hope 
that  you  realize,  as  I  do,  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry contributes  greatly  to  the  economy  of 
North  Carolina  as  well  as  the  entire  Nation. 
I  realize  that  you  have  been  a  long  time 
friend  of  the  textile  Industry  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  give  your  firm  support  to  any  legis- 
lation concerning  the  import  problems  facing 
the  textile  manufacturers. 
Sincerely  yours. 


February  14.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  textile  worker  in  North 
Carolina  and  until  recently  I  have  been  very 
happy  in  my  work.  But  for  several  weeks  our 
company  has  been  on  a  curtail  schedule. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  we  can  not  get  any 
orders  for  our  product  because  the  market 
Is  flooded  with  foreign  Imports  of  textile 
goods.  Why  can't  something  be  done  to  stop 
this   unfair,    and   unreasonable   situation? 

I  am  sure  you  are  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  in  your  district,  but  the 
situation  Is  getting  worse  each  day  and  If 
the  government  doesn't  do  something  the 
textile  industry  is  doomed. 

I  don't  see  how  our  company  or  any  other 
company  can  compete  with  countries  like 
Hong  Kong  whose  average  wages  Is  25  cents 
per  hour  or  India  at  14  cents  an  hour 


February    14.    1967. 

Dear  Sir:  As  my  Congressman  I  am  ask- 
ing you  for  your  Immediate  help  for  me  and 
my  friends  who  work  in  textiles.  We  are  get- 
ting to  work  only  three  to  four  days  due  to 
the  amount  of  textiles  which  Is  coming  into 
the  country  from  foreign  countries. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  why  the 
Federal  Government  would  let  textile  prod- 
ucts come  into  this  country  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  would  work  a  real  hardship  on 
American  workers.  And  surely  the  textile 
Industry  is  a  vital  part  of  the  U.S.  business 
economy,  as  well  as  playing  a  big  part  In  sup- 
plying the  Armed  Forces  with  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

Yours  truly, 


Dallas,  N.C, 
February  17,  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  For  several  weeks  I  have  only 
gotten  to  work  three  or  four  days.  The  mill 
Is  on  a  curtailed  schedule  because  of  lack  of 
markets  for  the  yarn  which  we  make.  This 
yarn  which  can  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price 
because  of  the  low  wages  paid  In  the  foreign 
countries. 

I  would  appreciate  your  doing  everything 
you  can  to  stop  the  large  amount  of  textile 
goods  which  is  coming  Into  this  country.  I 
cannot  understand  why  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  let  this  happen  when  it 
causes  the  American  workers  to  get  only 
part  time  work. 


Dallas.  N.C, 
February  18,  1967. 

Dear  Representattve  Whitener:  This  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  you  a 
letter.  I  am  very  worried  about  people  In 
Washington  who  want  to  let  other  countries 
sell  yarn  to  the  companies  that  buy  the  yarn 
I  help  make.  I  work  in  a  mill  In  North  Car- 
olina that  makes  yarn  and  sells  it  to  com- 
panies that  make  cloth.  We  make  good 
quality  yarn  at  our  mill  and  I  make  a  good 
wage  when  the  mill  can  run  all  week  long. 

1  learned  that  the  companies  that  use  our 
yarn  are  buying  yarn  from  foreign  countries 
Instead,  because  they  don't  have  to  pay  as 
much  for  it.  This  is  unfair  to  me  because 
these  countries  don't  pay  decent  wages.  My 
company  can't  give  all  of  us  a  full  week's 
work  all  the  time  until  you  help  stop  this 
unfair  practice. 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  believe  you  are 
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supposed  to  help  on  this  type  thing.  If  you 
would  make  them  pay  as  much  for  foreign 
yarn,  we  would  get  the  business  because  we 
can  make  It  better.  This  Is  Important  to  all 
working  people  here  at  home  and  we  hope 
you  will  help  us. 


February  15,  1967. 

Dear  Represent atpve:  Even  though  the 
textile  business  In  the  country  is  Important 
to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  every  day  lives  of 
all  of  us.  It  Is  being  seriously  hurt  today  by 
yarns  and  goods  from  foreign  countrlee. 

As  a  worker  In  a  yarn  mill  X  am  only 
getting  to  work  three  and  four  days  per 
week  because  of  textile  imports. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  get  regula- 
tions put  on  the  Importing  of  textiles  from 
the  low  wage  countries,  this  is  necessary  to 
get  the  American  textile  industry  into  full 
operation  again,  this  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  regular  work. 
Yours  truly, 


Gastonia.  N.C. 
February  14.  1967. 

Honorable  Representative:  I  work  for  a 
company  in  North  Carolina  which  takes  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  makes  it  into  yarn.  Our 
company  has  to  sell  this  yarn  to  other  com- 
panies,  which   knit   the  yarn  into   fabric. 

I  have  been  working  in  the  mill  for  quite 
a  good  while  now  and  I  like  my  work.  It 
has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  learn  my  Job 
right  so  that  now  I  am  good  at  it  and  can 
earn  a  good  living  by  getting  good  produc- 
tion. 

Lately  our  company  has  gone  on  short  time 
and  some  of  us  can't  earn  a  full  week's  work. 
We  need  these  earnings  for  our  families.  I 
don't  want  to  change  jobs  because  I  like  to 
work  where  I  am.  and  the  other  mills  are 
having  trouble  too. 


DtAR  Sir:  The  Importing  of  foreign  tex- 
tiles Is  hurting  the  textile  business  in  the 
U.S.A..  at  the  present  time  I  am  only  getting 
to  work  three  to  four  days  a  week.  My  com- 
pany is  curtailing  because  their  customers 
are  buying  Imported  yarns. 

Please  give  your  full  support  to  getting 
these  imports  stopped  or  reduced  so  that  we 
American  workers  can  get  regular  work 
again. 

Yours  truly. 


from  foreign  countries.  My  company  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  to  improve  working 
conditions  and  to  make  better  yarn.  Now 
they  can't  sell  the  yarn  we  are  making  be- 
cause of  yarn  from  foreign  countries,  we  are 
getting  to  work  only  three  and  four  days  a 
week. 

At  the  cost  of  clothes  and  food  today  this 
makes  it  very  hard  to  get  along. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  get  the 
textile  business  back  in  full  operation. 
Yours  truly, 


Gastonla.  N.C  . 
February  14,  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitener:  I  takes  this  time 
writing  you  in  regard  to  the  hurt  foreign 
imports  mainly  in  textiles  has  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  serious  threat  tr  our  way 
of  life  as  our  living  is  by  the  textiles  made 
at  home.  These  Imports  have  caused  our 
plant  (Hardin  Mfg.  Co.)  as  well  as  many 
other  textile  plants  in  this  State  and  In 
South  Carolina  to  cut  back  to  3  and  4  days 
per  week.  As  high  cost  of  living  we  are 
faced  with,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  with 
8  people  in  his  family  to  maintain  the 
things  in  life  they  need.  Please  do  all  that 
is  within  your  power  to  curb  this  matter. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  effort. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Kings  Mountain.  N.C, 

February  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Basil  Whttener, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  about  a  matter 
which  Is  of  great  .concern  to  me  and  my 
community.  I  feeP  that  the  Cotton  Yarn 
Import  Situation  is  gravely  affecting  the  lives 
of  myself  and  my  fellow  employ's  In  such  a 
manner  that  will  affect  the  economy  of  the 
entire  state  and  nation  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

Surely  the  gentlemen  in  Washington  are 
intelligent  enough  as  to  find  a  solution  into 
the  foreign  Imports  taking  over  the  ac- 
counts of  our  firms.  My  Job  as  well  as  the 
Jobs  of  my  friends  and  neighbors  are 
threatened  by  this  situation.  I  would  ap- 
preciate some  action  on  this  matter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  feel  that  my  country's  first  obligation  Is 
to  me  and  my  fcimily  and  friends — and  not  to 
the  foreign  cmjntries  who  are  ruining  the 
business  of  so  many  companies.  Thank  you 
for  your  time. 
Cordially, 


Stanley,  N.C. 
Mr.  Basil  Whitener:    May  I  ask  youi  ad- 
vice and  help  to  stop  the  Importing  of  textile 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  textile  men  in  America, 
a  management  man.  He  said  this  among 
other  things: 

The  idea  of  having  an  embargo  on  foreign 
cotton  and  then  turning  around  and  al- 
lowing yarn,  which  is  the  first  step  away 
from  cotton,  made  with  cheap  labor,  to 
flood  the  market  taking  the  American  cotton 
and  the  American  working  man's  job  away 
from  him  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

Then  another  letter  that  I  had  from 
the  manager  of  a  textile  concern  said 
this,  among  other  things: 

It  is  to  be  announced  next  week  that  we 
are  going  on  a  2-shift  basis  at  Flint,  cutting 
out  the  entire  third  shift.  The  cotton  yarn 
situation  is  even  more  critical  than  the  syn- 
thetics or  worsted  in  spite  of  the  controls 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  applied. 
To  have  gone  from  21  million  pcvmds  In 
calendar  year  1965  to  90  million  total  of 
carded  -ind  combed  yarn  imports  in  1906 
is  one  reason  that  we  are  in  very  serious 
trouble. 

Then  I  have  a  letter  from  C.  S.  Talum 
of  Pilot  Mills  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  who  said 
this,  among  other  things: 

I  have  been  In  the  textile  Industry  since 
1905,  but  X  have  never  seen  a  time,  even  In 
the  1930's,  when  the  Industry  was  any  sicker 
and  hurt  as  much  by  Imports  as  It  is  at  this 
time.  As  recently  as  1965  we  had  one  of  the 
very  best  years  we  have  ever  had.  For  the 
year  1966  we  lost  money  for  the  first  time. 
Instead  of  Improving  In  1967,  It  is  steadily 
getting  worse.  In  fact.  It  is  so  serious  that 
we  are  strongly  considering  liquidating  our 
plant  if  something  is  not  done  in  the  near 
future.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how- 
representatives  of  our  National  Government 
can  care  so  little  about  the  Jobs  of  the  textile 
workers  of  this  nation  in  their  anxiety  to 
assist  those  of  foreign  nations. 

In  another  letter  from  another  out- 
standing textile  man  in  my  hometown  I 
was  told  this: 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  foreign  im- 
ports are  a  major  factor  In  our  ctu-tallment 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  looks  as  If  our 
only  reUef  Is  going  to  be  through  Congress 


and  not   through  one   of  the   Departments 
such  as  State  or  Commerce. 

Mr.    STEPHENS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  and  others 
in  the  effort  to  try  to  correct  what  has 
been  a  difficult  problem  for  the  people 
in  our  various  States,  not  just  in  our  sec- 
tion but  all  over  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  my  re- 
marks that  I  have  a  little  bit  of  almost 
every  example  of  the  kind  of  industry 
being  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  to 
come  across  with  sometliing  that  will  be 
of  real  and  effective  value  for  the  em- 
plover  and  the  employee  in  the  textile 
field. 

I  want  to  join  all  Members  in  urging 
the  executive  branch  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  give  us  some  serious  and  ef- 
fective relief. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  which 
deals  with  the  domestic  apparel  indus- 
try, which  is  a  ver>',  very  vital  industo' 
in  my  dictrict. 

I  have  the  cotton  mills  themselves. 
I  have  a  woolen  mill.  There  has  just 
come  into  the  10th  District  of  Georgia 
a  new  citizen,  the  Hercules  Co.,  which  is 
putting  up  there  a  mill  which  will  use 
the  manmade  fibers.  They  are  all  hurt- 
ing because  of  these  imports  that  are 
coming  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  textile  im- 
ports has  been  severe  in  Georgia.  In 
1956  before  this  problem  began  to  de- 
velop, the  textile  mills  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  employed  105.300  workers.  By 
1965,  this  employment  had  declined  to 
99,000  workers.  My  district  was  affected 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Imports  are  entering  the  United 
States  in  ever-increasing  amounts.  One 
threat  of  importance  to  my  district  is  the 
threat  to  the  domestic  apparel  industry. 
This  is  an  industry  which  is,  of  course, 
accustomed  to  competition,  since  there 
is  much  competition  among  the  almost 
25,000  firms  within  the  industry.  But 
the  added  competition  from  low-price 
Imported  apparel  made  by  very  low  wage 
labor  is  causing  dislocations  in  the  In- 
dustry which  will  undoubtedly  bring  on 
permanent  hardships  for  many  people 
and  many  firms. 

I  speak  as  a  person  interested  not  only 
in  the  general  problems  facing  our  ap- 
parel industry,  but  as  a  representative  of 
about  9.000  apparel  workers  who  reside 
in  my  district.  These  people  make  up 
about  one-seventh  of  all  apparel  workers 
in  Georgia,  and  they  work  in  over  40 
plants.  10  percent  of  the  total  apparel 
plants  in  the  State.  The  major  appare! 
products  produced  in  my  district  are 
men's  and  boys'  shiits  and  trousers. 
These  particular  products  are  among  the 
hardest  hit  with  import  competition.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  figures  to  back  up  this  | 
claim. 

From  1964  to  1966.  mens  and  boys' 
cotton,  trouser  imports  grew  by  9  per- 
cent, and  these  trousers  now  equal  10.4 
percent  of  our  domestic  production. 
Men's  and  boys'  trousers  of  cotton  and 
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synthetic  fabrics  combined,  wliich  were 
imported  in  1965,  amounted  to  12.6  per- 
cent of  domestic  production.  Improrts  of 
men's  and  boys'  trousers  made  of  syn- 
thetic fabrics  are  due  to  enter  this  coun- 
try at  greatly  increased  rates  in  the  very 
near  future  unless  we  act  soon.  This 
will  happen  because  apparel  of  these 
fabrics  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, as  it  can  be  treated  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  ironing  or  pressing.  Foreign 
apparelmakers  are  now  readying  their 
plants  to  produce  these  durable  press 
trousers  and  other  apparel  items  which 
they  will  subsequently  send  to  the  United 
States. 

Dress  and  sport  shirt  imports  have 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate  during  the 
last  3  years,  1964  to  1966.  During  this 
period,  there  was  an  increase  in  im- 
ported shirts  of  26  million — 43  million 
shirts  imported  in  1964  and  69  million 
shirts  imported  in  1966.  The  greatest 
amount  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  import  of  synthetic  fabric  shirts. 
There  has  been  an  eightfold  increase  in 
the  imports  of  synthetic  fabric  shirts 
during  the  last  3  years. 

Cotton  apparel  imports  have  not 
grown  as  fast  as  those  of  synthetic 
fabrics  because  action  has  been  taken. 
The  United  States  is  one  of  the  29  signa- 
tory nations  of  the  International  Long- 
Term  Cotton  Arrangement.  This  ar- 
rangement regulates  the  international 
trade  of  cotton  apparel  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, giving  an  opportimity  for  the  ex- 
porting nations  to  share  in  the  market 
growth  of  the  importing  countries.  The 
arrangement  has  provision  for  growth  in 
this  international  trade,  and  it  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  markets  for  these 
products  orderly  and  preventing  gross 
dislocations. 

There  is  no  similar  arrangement  gov- 
erning the  trade  of  synthetic  and  wool 
fiber  apparel  and  textiles.  The  only  bar- 
rier we  place  in  the  way  of  imported  ap- 
parel products  made  of  these  fibers  are 
quite  low  tariffs.  As  evidenced  by  the 
tremendous  increases  in  these  imports, 
it  is  clear  that  these  tariffs  are  not  very 
effective.  However,  they  are  all  that 
we  have  right  now.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to 
permit  cuts  in  these  tariffs,  as  has  been 
proposed  by  our  negotiators  at  the  Ken- 
nedy round  in  Geneva.  It  is  possible 
that  apparel  tariffs  could  be  cut  by  as 
such  as  50  percent  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  this  June. 
The  result  of  tariff  cuts  in  this  area 
could  only  be  even  greater  imports  of 
wool  and  synthetic  fiber  apparel. 

This  invasion  of  the  apparel  markets 
of  our  country  can  have  nothing  but  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  employment  situa- 
tion. The  apparel  industry  is  character- 
ized by  its  labor-intensive  methods  of 
production,  and  any  loss  of  demand  by 
the  industry  means  it  must  lay  off  a 
substantial  nimiber  of  workers  in  areas 
classified  as  "distressed"  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  above  the  na- 
tion average. 

In  my  district,  as  in  other  areas  where 
apparel  is  an  Important  industry,  many 
women  work  in  apparel  plants,  and  when 
they  lose  their  jobs  because  imports  take 
over  a  market,  these  women  have  no 


alternative  employment  opportunities. 
We  want  them  to  stay  in  their  small 
towns  with  their  families.  The  individ- 
uals, the  families,  the  apparel  firms,  and 
the  towns  all  suffer  when  these  workers 
are  unemployed.  The  impact  of  apparel 
imports  on  employment  generally  is  ad- 
verse. In  the  past  the  apparel  industry 
has  been  an  important  employer  of  large 
numbers  in  our  labor  force,  but  it  can  be 
counted  on  to  continue  this  practice  only 
as  long  as  it  can  compete  with  imports 
and  can  gain  at  least  some  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  in  our  apparel  markets. 

The  American  apparel  industry  sees 
the  solution  to  its  problem  as  an  ex- 
panded International  trade  arrangement 
covering  trade  of  all  types  of  apparel  and 
textiles,  similar  to  the  one  now  in  exist- 
ence which  covers  only  cotton  products. 
The  industry  hopes  to  see  this  type  of 
arrangement  negotiated  In  the  very  near 
future,  but  until  that  time,  it  would  be 
foolish  for  us  to  cut  tariffs  on  apparel 
and  permit  even  greater  amounts  to 
enter  this  country.  We  should  not  let 
our  markets  be  invaded  any  more  than 
they  are  now.  and  we  must,  therefore, 
stop  apparel  tariffs  from  being  lowered. 

The  aim  of  the  apparel  industry  in 
negotiating  a  more  inclusive  interna- 
tional arrangement  Is  to  permit  the  in- 
dustry the  time  necessary  to  become 
more  competitive  with  imported  apparel 
products.  The  apparel  industries  of 
some  of  our  largest  foreign  suppliers  are 
more  modern  than  ours  because  they 
have  been  built  since  the  Second  World 
War.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American, 
apparel  industry  has  been  in  existence 
for  well  over  100  years.  We  have  an  in- 
dustry which  is  devoted  primarily  to  sup- 
plying our  own  population  with  clothing, 
whereas  many  foreign  apparel  industries 
have  been  built  with  great  amounts  of 
excess  capacity  which  could  not  be  used 
by  the  population  of  the  country.  This 
excess  capacity  Is  devoted  to  manufac- 
turing apparel  for  export,  a  great  amount 
of  which  generally  comes  to  the  United 
States. 

The  American  apparel  Industry  has 
stated  that  it  is  willing  to  share  the 
Lcrowth  in  its  markets  with  these  foreign 
producers,  but  it  is  not  willing  to  give  all 
the  market  growth  to  them. 

Until  we  can  work  out  an  equitable 
.solution  to  the  problem  of  apparel  im- 
ports, it  is  imperative  for  the  sake  of 
domestic  employment  and  market  stabil- 
ity that  we  do  not  lower  apparel  tariffs. 

In  addition  to  the  textile  mills  and 
apparel  plants  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
which  accounted  for  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  State  in  1965,  we  have  had  the  manu- 
facture of  manmade  fibers,  though  not 
as  yet  on  as  large  a  scale  as  some  other 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  production  of 
rayon  filament  yarn  and  rayon  staple 
fiber  has  been  carried  out  on  a  major 
scale  in  Georgia  for  many  years.  In 
1966.  the  production  of  both  the  fiber  and 
the  yarn  was  discontinued  at  one  of  our 
Georgia  plants  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
a  thousand  jobs. 

Recently,  the  fibers  and  film  depart- 
ment of  Hercules  Inc..  announced  plans 
to  construct  a  new  facility  In  my  district 
near  Covington  In  Newton  County  for 


the  production  of  polypropylene  staple 
and  textured  filament  yam.  This  is  to 
be  a  major  installation  and  it  is  expected 
to  create  more  than  a  thousand  jobs. 
It  is  the  most  important  textile  industry 
development  in  my  district  in  recent 
years. 

With  this  plant  there  will  be  some  10.- 
000  workers  employed  in  Georgia  plants 
i>roducing  manmade  fibers,  filaments, 
and  yarns  and  in  the  bread  woven  weav- 
ing mills  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
production  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics. 

But  the  concentration  of  rapidly  rising 
imports  in  manmade  fibers  and  man- 
made  fiber  textile  and  apparel  products 
is  a  threat  to  these  installations  in  my 
district  and  in  the  State  and  to  the  prom- 
ise of  increased  employment  through 
manmade  fiber  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile and  apparel  production  in  Georgia  in 
the  immediate  future.  Since  midyear 
1966,  job  losses  have  occurred  in  the  man- 
made  fiber  producing  industry  at  a  high- 
er rate  than  in  other  sectors  of  the  tex- 
tile-apparel industry  complex  and  at  a 
higher  rate  than  has  been  occurring  in 
manfacturing  industries  generally  in  the 
country. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  very  recent  de- 
velopments, caused  by  the  274-percent 
increase  in  imports  of  manmade  fiber 
textile  and  apparel  products  between  1962 
and  1966  and  the  144-percent  increase  in 
manmade  fibers  during  the  same  period, 
will  deprive  my  State  and  district  of  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  employment 
which  we  would  otherwise  anticipate  In 
the  manmade  fiber  area. 

The  deluge  of  imports  threatens  to 
break  the  strength  of  the  domestic  tex- 
tile market.  Tremendous  supplies  of  for- 
eign textiles,  including,  notably,  fabrics 
of  polyester-cotton  blends,  are  overhang- 
ing the  domestic  market.  Throughout 
the  South.  U.S.  mills  have  reduced  pro- 
duction, shortened  the  workweek,  and 
laid  off  workers. 

Our  Nation's  experience  in  the  area  of 
cotton  and  woolen  and  worsted  textiles 
and  apparel  has  demonstrated  that  we 
cannot  afford  for  imports  to  be  free  of 
any  restraint  once  the  degree  of  market 
penetration  by  imports  exceeds  5  percent. 
This  ratio  of  foreign  to  domestic  supply 
in  the  U.S.  market  is  sufficient  to  have  a 
decided  effect  on  prices  and  market  con- 
ditions to  the  disadvantage  of  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  textiles. 

Now  manmade  fiber  and  manmade 
fiber  textile  and  apparel  imports  are 
equivalent  to  nearly  10  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  We  must  as  a  na- 
tion provide  for  a  system  of  regulation  of 
these  imported  products  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Accordingly,  I  join  with  other  Members 
in  urging  the  President  to  carefully  re- 
view this  matter  and  instruct  his  nego- 
tiators to  refrain  from  making  reduc- 
tions in  duty  on  manmade  fibers  and  tex- 
tile and  apparel  products  of  manmade 
fibers,  as  well  as  those  of  cotton  and 
wool,  in  the  Kennedy  round. 

Secondly,  I  join  with  the  others  in 
urging  the  President  to  direct  the'^^ppro- 
priate  personnel  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  begin  anew  on  efforts  to  secure 
an  international  accord  on  procedures  for 
the  orderly  growth  of  foreign  trade  In  all 
of  these  textile  products. 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  say  to  him  that 
m  the  district  I  represent  in  Congress 
we  have  the  apparel  industry.  We  have 
the  greatest  concentration  of  textiles  in 
any  congressional  district  in  America,  in 
varn  and  in  fabric,  though  more  heavily 
in  yarn  We  also  have  there  a  manmade 
fiber  producing  plant,  Fiber  Industries, 

Xnc 

We  also  have  a  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Plant,  which  makes  the  glass  fiber  or 

filament.  ^     »  ■ 

This  problem  we  are  talkmg  about  is 
not  related  only  to  the  glass  filament 
branch  of  the  industry,  or  the  fiber  in- 
dustry, to  polyester  fiber  or  the  cotton 
yam  manufacturers.  This  is  an  indus- 
trywide problem  affecting  all  the  fibers. 
I  hope  to  give  some  examples  of  just 
what  the  situation  is  in  some  representa- 
tive industries,  which  deal  in  all  types  of 
fibers,  before  we  close  today. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]  . 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me  and  permit- 
ting me  to  join  in  this  discussion. 

I  wish  to  express  my  concern  on  this 
subject,  and  especially  I  should  like  to 
echo  the  remarks  of  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  MahonI.  who  spoke  of  the 
producer. 

We  all  know  that  If  the  apparel  in- 
dustry does  not  prosper,  neither  will 
those  "who  weave  nor  those  who  spin  nor 
those  who  grow  the  fiber. 

My  district  includes  all  these  portions 
of  the  entire  subject,  and  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Georgia  is  the  third 
largest  textile  producing  State  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  also  a  major  cotton  pro- 
ducing State.  So  the  Impact  of  textile 
imports  has  a  double-barrelled  effect  on 
Georgia  and  on  my  district. 

The  record  flood  of  2.8  billion  square 
yards  of  textile  goods,  yams,  and  apparel 
which  came  into  this  country  last  year 
Is  far  more  serious  than  It  appears  be- 
cause it  is  focused.  It  goes  after  entire 
markets  until  sometimes  40  to  60  percent 
of  the  market  is  captured. 

I  have  been  told  that  cotton  grey  goods 
are  jeopardized  because  foreign  goods 
are  3  to  5  cents  per  yard  below  first  quar- 
ter delivery  prices  of  34  cents  per  yard. 
How  far  below  is  impossible  to  say  be- 
cause, truly,  no  one  knows  exactly  where 
the  bottom  is. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  for  Georgia. 
It  portends  serious  harm  to  the  imme- 
diate future  of  an  industry  which  is  the 
State's  largest  and  which  employs  about 
25  percent  of  the  industrial  labor  force — 
108,600  employees. 

The  increase  in  the  cotton  textile  im- 
ports is  a  matter  of  major  concern  for 
cotton  producers.  Such  imports  dis- 
place raw  cotton  that  would  otherwise  be 
consiuned  in  this  country. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  our  cotton 
farmers  to  undergo  the  adjustments 
which  they  are  now  making  In  order  to 
reduce  surplus  stocks  of  cotton  when 
more  than  1  million  bales  of  cotton  In 
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manufactured  form  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  country.  Under  an  absolute  Import 
quota,  no  more  than  30,000  bales  of  raw 
cotton  are  allowed  to  be  imported  Into 
the  United  States  annually.  Yet  more 
than  1  million  bales  are  coming  in  as 
cotton  products. 

Cotton  farmers  now  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  expanding  their  markets.  But 
what  good  will  it  do  them  to  expand  their 
domestic  market  through  an  intensified 
research  and  promotion  effort,  if  imports 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  foreign  cot- 
ton Uke  away  the  increase? 

As  the  third  largest  textile  producing 
State,  Georgia  enjoyed  one  of  its  great- 
est years  of  expansion  in  1966,  but  in- 
dustry leaders  have  long  predicted  that 
this  year  would  see  an  easing  on  profits 
because  of  the  increase  of  imports. 

Last  year's  record  annual  textile  pay- 
roll of  $475  million  is  sure  to  suffer  this 
year  as  many  of  the  State's  175  producing 
plants  cut  back  production  in  the  face 
of  foreign  competition.  _ 

A  survey  of  47  percent  of  the  State  s 
textile  industry  showed  that  capital  ex- 
pansion this  year  would  be  at  least  14 
percent  lower  than  in  1966. 

Congressional  action  revitalized  my 
States  and  the  Nation's  textile  industry 
in  1964  through  passage  of  the  so-called 
one-price  cotton  law,  an  act  which  ended 
two-price  cotton. 

Since  1964  and  this  congressional  ac- 
tion Georgia  and  the  industry  national- 
ly have  enjoyed  a  resurgence— In  my 
State,  the  first  real  expansion  and  build- 
ing of  new  textile  plants  since  World 

War  II. 

The  industry  has  passed  on  its  pros- 
perity, providing  some  8,000  new  jobs 
in  this  time  and  passing  on  four  gen- 
eral wage  increases,  each  one  amount- 
ing to  about  5  percent.  ^  .   ■^■ 

It  is  a  proud  industry — proud  of  its  his- 
torical significance  in  the  State  and  in 
the  Nation. 

Eli  Whitney  invented  the  Cotton  Gin 
near  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1793.  ,  ,  .    , 

It  was  a  Georgia  company's  duck  fabric 
which  covered  the  prairie  schooners  of 
many  of  our  first  westward  traveUng 
pioneers.  Georgia  duck  housed  the  steel 
driving  builders  of  five  transcontinental 
railroads.  The  company  which  manu- 
factured some  of  the  first  duck  material 
now  makes  the  delicate  fabric  housing 
for  the  tracking  stations  of  our  Telstar 
satellite. 

The  textile  industries  and  cotton  farm- 
ers face  a  crisis.  The  answer  is  simple 
and  equitable.  There  must  be  no  reduc- 
tion In  tariff  rates  on  any  textile  prod- 
uct. There  must  be  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  the  Importation  of  all  textiles. 
The  long-term  arrangement  on  cotton 
textiles  must  be  extended  for  5  years  and 
administered  more  fairly  for  our  do- 
mestic industries. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia   (Mr.  Davis! . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  heretofore  been  made 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  respect  to  this  problem  that  faces 
our  domestic  textile  industry,  both  cot- 
ton fiber  and  manmade  fiber  and  also  all 


of   the   related  industries  that   are   in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  past  Congresses 
have  dealt  quite  generously  with  that 
part  of  the  country  we  call  Appalachia. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into 
that  region  in  order  to  bring  up  the  Uv- 
ing  standards  of  the  people  there;  13  of 
the  14  counties  that  I  represent  lie  with- 
in the  Appalachian  region. 

Today  in  Appalachia.  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  we  face  a  crisis.  Our 
largest  industrial  complex,  that  of  the 
textile  industry,  is  being  jeopardized  by 
Imports. 

Now,  one  out  of  every  four  jobs  within 
the  Appalachian  region  is  in  the  textile 
Industry.  In  my  district,  the  job  con- 
centration Is  much  heavier.  In  12  of 
the  counties  in  Georgia's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, the  textile  industry  and  its  related 
Industries  provide  50  percent  or  more 
of  all  the  manufacturing  jobs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  current 
fiood  of  textile  imports  into  this  coun- 
try is  posing  a  threat  to  these  jobs.  It 
is  certainly  hampering  the  potential 
growth  of  this  industry  in  a  section 
where  unemployment  has  been  a  per- 
sistent problem  for  many,  many  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  textile  imports  are 
now  taking  away  job  opportunities  for 
some  50.000  people  who  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Appalachian  region  at  a 
payroll  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Now  I  say  that  if  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  poverty,  we  could  restore 
these  job  opportunities.  It  is  unjust  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  ask  for  funds  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  in  Appalachia.  if 
by  allowing  foreign  textile  imports  to  go 
unchecked,  we  allow  It  to  grow  worse 

What  can  we  do?    Shall  we  close  our 
doors  to  textile  imports  as  59  other  na- 
tions have  done  to  us?    That  is  not  what 
the  textile  industry  is  asking  us  to  do. 
It  realizes  the  necessity  of  trade  with 
other  nations.    But  it  does  ask  that  these 
imports  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
And  I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable  request. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  Industry  Is, 
as  you  know,  one  of  this  coimtry's  orig- 
inal Industries.    Next  to  the  steel  Indus- 
try, it  Is  most  vital  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.    And  U  Is  vital  to  the  domestic 
welfare  of  all  our  people,  because  of  the 
basic  necessity  of  clothing. 

Competition  within  the  industry  Is 
tough,  as  it  should  be.  But  no  industry 
should  have  to  tolerate  a  steady  and  In- 
creasing fiow  of  lower  quality,  lower 
priced,  and  less  original  goods,  produced 
under  absurd  labor  standards. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  and  his 
trade  negotiators  at  Geneva  to  extend 
the  long-term  arrangement  on  cotton 
textiles  for  another  5  years.  After  this 
is  done,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  agree- 
ment is  administered  in  the  way  it  was 
intended,  so  that  our  domestic  market 
Is  not  completely  disrupted. 

A  similar  agreement  must  be  negoti- 
ated for  all  fibers  so  that  we  will  have 
a  balanced  trade  program  which  will  re- 
sult In  an  orderly  flow  of  Imports  and 
exports. 

The  Impact  of  these  measures  will  be 
felt  In  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
people  of  my  district  will  thank  you. 
Mr.  WHITENER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
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man  for  his  comments.  I  am  delighted 
he  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  c5om- 
ments  with  reference  to  Appalachia  and 
and  the  other  phases  of  the  situation  he 
has  mentioned. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gf.ntleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  our  people  and  the  perpetuation  of 
this  Republic,  with  some  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility, for  protecting  the  industry 
of  this  Republic,  and  the  other  matters 
which  have  made  it  the  great  institution 
which  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  record  here  In  the 
Congress,  throughout  the  years,  has  been 
one  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  attempting  to  protect  our  home  in- 
dustries against  excessive  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  my 
record  will  show  that  upon  many  oc- 
casions I  have  attempted  to  do  just  this. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
cannot,  as  wealthy  as  it  is,  take  care  of 
and  feed,  clothe,  and  defend  the  world, 
without  somewhere  down  the  line  pro- 
tecting the  "goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  evening  for  their  interest  in 
this  matter,  for  their  efforts  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  respective  govern- 
mental agencies  and  executives,  the  re- 
sponsibility that  they  too  have  to  see  that 
local  indusi  1es  are  protected  against 
these  foreign,  excessive  Imports. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CoLMERl  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see 
here  this  evening  the  manifestation  of 
interest  in  this  subject  by  various  leaders 
of  this  Congress.  Already.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  the  chairmen  of  three  of 
the  very  top  committees  of  the  Congress, 
if  not  the  top  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, speak  In  behalf  of  our  position. 
These  Include  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  who  have  spoken  out  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  working  people  of  Amer- 
ica, the  people  whose  jobs  are  not  only 
in  jeopardy,  but  who  this  very  day  are 
being  taken  from  them,  because  Oi.  faulty 
and  defective  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
people  in  our  Government  whose  pride, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  today — and  ir  order 
that  I  might  transmit  to  the  Members  of 
this  august  body  the  latest  possible  feel 
of  the  situation — I  talked  to  several  per- 
sonal friends  of  mine  engaged  in  the 
textile  Industry — In  a  representative- 
type  operation — in  order  to  see  just  what 
the  picture  is  today,  March  9, 1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  identify  the 


companies  by  name,  but  I  would  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  as  you 
listen  to  this  brief  report  from  these 
mills,  you  will  find  that  it  clearly  shows 
that  the  synthetics  or  manmade  fiber 
segment  of  the  industry  is  involved  as 
well  as  the  cotton  fiber  side  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  shall  run 
through  this  report  very  hurriedly. 

Company  No.  1  operates  eight  plants, 
with  1,250  employees  involved  in  all-cot- 
ton-yarn operation.  One  plant  is  op- 
erated on  a  two-shift  basis,  but  with  the 
two  shifts  only  working  2  days  per  week. 
They  have  eliminated  the  third  shift,  or 
one  complete  shift  of  its  operations  and 
have  come  down  to  a  two-shift  opera- 
tion. Those  two  shifts  only  work  2  days 
per  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  one  of  this  company's 
eight  plants,  by  reason  of  the  2-day  work 
all  of  ltd  employees  are  recipients  today 
of  unemployment  compensation.  One 
hundred  employees,  in  the  overall  opera- 
tion of  the  eight  plants,  have  lost  their 
jobs  completely. 

Three  of  this  company's  other  plants 
are  operating  on  a  5-day  week,  and  four 
of  them  are  operating  on  a  4-day  week. 
The  managment  of  the  company  feels 
that  a  2-day  workweek  would  be  feasi- 
ble from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  that 
they  will  continue  on  4  days  as  long  as 
possible  out  of  consideration  for  their 
employees. 

In  this  company  the  weekly'  payroll  is 
off  $25,000  below  its  normal  $75,000  per 
week  payroll  when  operations  are  nor- 
mal. This  company  has  an  inventory  of 
cotton  yarn  today  which  represents  from 
3  to  4  weeks'  production,  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 900,000  poimds  of  cotton 
yarn.  The  president  of  this  company 
tells  me  that  he  would  estimate  that  in 
the  Warehouses  of  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry in  our  country  today  there  Is  a 
minimum  of  6  million  pounds  of  cotton 
yarn  in  inventory. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  company  No.  2. 
This  company  operates  seven  plants 
with  2,500  employees.  This  plant's  pro- 
duction is  primarily  in  synthetic  yarns 
and  fabrics  with  very  little  cotton  used 
except  in  blends.  Until  December  1966, 
all  of  this  company's  plants  were  on  a 
6-day  workweek.  In  January  the  com- 
pany commenced  a  5-day  workweek, 
and  now  contemplates  reducing  its  op- 
erations to  a  4-day  week.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  talked  to 
the  vice  president  of  this  company  to- 
day, he  said  that  they  had  just  con- 
cluded a  meeting  a  few  minutes  before 
in  which  they  had  made  the  decision  to 
go  to  4  days  a  week  commencing  next 
week. 

It  is  estimated  by  this  gentleman  that 
the  payroll  for  a  4-day  workweek  in  his 
company  is  $103,000  less  than  the  pay- 
roll for  a  6-day  workweek.  He  told 
me  that  his  company  had  in  its  ware- 
hou-ses — and  these  are  synthetic,  or 
manmade  fibers — 5  weeks  of  production 
in  yarn,  or  approximately  800.000 
pounds,  and  5  to  6  weeks'  production  in 
synthetic  fabrics. 

They  tell  me  they  would  have  been  on 
a  4-day  week  several  weeks  ago  If  it  had 
not  been  for  their  concern  for  their  val- 
ued and  valuable  employees. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  see,  we  go  from 
an  all-cotton  to  a  practically  all-syn- 
thetic operation,  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing company  having  eight  plants, 
and  the  synthetic  manufacturing  com- 
pany having  seven  plants,  and  yet  we 
find  about  the  same  picture  in  each. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LandrumJ. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  stated  to  the  Informal 
gathering  of  this  group  yesterday,  when 
we  met  to  organize  and  try  to  marshal 
our  resources,  intellectually,  technically, 
and  otherwise,  in  pursuit  of  this  prola- 
lem.  that  there  is  no  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  has  been 
more  diligent,  who  is  more  knowledge- 
able, and  is  more  articulate  and  force- 
ful in  pursuing  this  problem  with  the 
textile  industry,  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Basil  Whitener. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  .so  glad  to  have  the 
eentleman  joining  me,  and  making  such 
a  complete  statement  in  regard  to  this 
problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  to  the  other  Members  of 
the  House,  that  the  gentleman  always 
presents  the  picture  as  it  is  with  great 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  will  take  care  to 
study  what  he  is  presenting  carefully, 
we  will  then  have  our  mi.ssion  clear,  and 
that  is  to  move  with  all  the  forces  we 
can  to  have  this  trade  negotiation  in 
Geneva  completed,  and  to  have  this 
problem  of  imports  settled,  so  that  we 
can  save  the  great  American  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
will  merely  say  this  to  the  gentleman, 
that  with  over  70.000  of  the  finest  Amer- 
icans that  one  will  find  residing  in  my 
district,  and  looking  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  for  their  bread  and 
meat,  and  for  the  ability  to  educate 
their  children — as  the  good  lady  men- 
tioned to  me  in  the  letter  I  have  already 
read,  we  would  be  poor  citizens,  not 
alone  Congressmen,  if  we  did  not  have 
concern  about  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  one  step  further.  I  can  say  I 
fully  appreciate  the  home  conditions 
that  motivate  the  distinguished  eentle- 
man.  But  knowing  him  as  I  do.  he  would 
be  as  equally  and  strongly  motivated  in 
this  respect  because  it  is  an  interest  that 
concerns  the  whole  American  economy 
and  I  commend  him  for  that  too. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  saying  that  because  truly  this 
is  not  a  problem  that  we  can  bring  to 
our  own  conE:rPssion.il  di.strict  and  leave 
it  there.  We  know  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  the  biggest  customer  of  the 
chemical  industry  in  America.  So 
wherever  there  Is  chemistry  in  America, 
the  people  should  be  concerned  about  the 
textile  industry.  We  know^  that  textiles 
is  one  of  the  biggest  petroleum  customers 
among  the  industries  In  America.  So 
wherever  there  Is  petroleum,  they  too 
should  be  concerned. 


You  can  say  the  same  thing  about  rub- 
ber and  steel  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties    So  this  Is  truly  a  national  picture. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. . 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  I  concur  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  LandrumI.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  the  great  work  you  have 
done  in  connection  with  the  textile  im- 
port problem. 

During  the  88th  Congress  I  partici- 
pated with  you  in  several  special  orders. 
But  most  of  the  information  I  have  heard 
during  this  special  order,  however,  seem 
to  be  addressed  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  problem.  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  that.  Too  little  attention,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  being  addressed  to  the  question 
of  wiiat  do  we  do  about  it. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentlcninn  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  WymanI,  asked 
several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  here  this  afternoon.  Do  we  need 
legislation  or  is  this  something  that  the 
executive  can  or  should  do? 

Is  there  a  course  of  action  that  is 
plotted  besides  the  one  that  we  arc  tak- 
ing now,  which  of  course  is  to  point  up 
the  problem  and  call  it  to  the  ::ttcntion 
of  the  executive? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  might  say,  if  the 
gentleman  is  asking  me  that  quest'on.  I 
know  there  are  many  who  do  not  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  as  simple  as  I  would 
sav  the  answer  is.  But  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  somewhat  like  the 
Holy  Bible.  If  you  read  it  long  enough, 
you  will  find  the  answers  to  a  lot  of 
problems  that  look  very  complex. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  very  clearly  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce.  I  think  once  the  Congress 
recaptures  the  authority  which  it  has 
delegated  to  others,  we  can  find  solu- 
tions. Those  solutions  may  be  in  the 
area  of  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  regula- 
tions. Even  though  some  do  not  agree, 
probably  quotas  Is  the  best  answer.  But, 
whatever  the  answer  might  be,  I  think 
if  we  apply  our  wisdom  to  the  task  and 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  can  find  the  answers  here  In  this 
Congress. 

I  know  the  gentleman  can  offer  much 
guidance  on  this  and  we  encourage  him 
to  do  so.  I  would  not  care  what  his 
remedy  was.  If  it  is  effective.  I  would 
almost  go  along  with  him  because  I  know 
the  gentleman  would  not  recommend 
something  that  was  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Then,  in  your 
opinion,  perhaps  one  avenue  of  approach 
to  this  problem  is  to  pass  legislation  in 
this  general  area? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  we  have  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  expiring  this  year 
and  we  will  have  a  crack  at  it  then  if 
we  just  get  in  there  and  battle  a  bit. 
There  are  many  other  things  that  we 
can  do. 

If  enough  of  us  will  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  as  the  industry  people  have 
finally  come  around  to  doing  and  get 
everybody  engaged  In  it,  I  think  then  we 
can  really  accomplish  something. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  regard  to  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  is  endeavoring  to  make  about 
the  remedy  of  legislation,  perhaps  it  is 
true  that  legislation  may  be  needed  in 
the  future.  But  we  are  talking  about  an 
immediate  need,  one  that  needs  to  be 
accomplished  now.  We  do  not  need  to 
do  it  With  legislation.  We  do  not  have 
to  have  legislation  to  accomplish  it.  The 
authority  is  in  law  to  do  it.  The  respon- 
sibility is  upon  mem.bers  of  the  executive 
department  to  act,  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
situation  that  requires  them  to  act  and 
to  act  expeditiously. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Very  briefly.  My 
time  is  about  up. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  that  the  problem  about  which 
we  are  talkmr;  is  one  that  was  discussed 
in  the  Senate  on  March  1.  I  am  sure  you 
are  famiiiTr  v;ith  that  discission.  The 
New    H:.mpshire   Senators   were   active 

in  if- 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  re- 
fers to  Senator  Pastore's  seminar,  so  to 
speak? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Yes.  Senator  Cot- 
ton and  Senator  McIntyre  participated 
in  that.  I  only  wish  to  add  that  I  con- 
cur generally  in  the  points  that  they 
made  at  that  time.  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem that  has  been  overlooked  so  far  to- 
day. I  know  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  familiar  with  it.  That  is  the 
matter  of  wool  imports. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  I  may  interrupt  him,  that 
I  had  not  overlooked  it;  I  just  had  not 
gotten  to  it  yet. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Pardon  me.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  what  we  are  asking  for 
is  first,  no  reduction  of  tariffs  on  textile 
products;  second,  we  are  also  suggesting 
that  they  extend  the  international  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  for  5  years; 
third,  we  also  ask  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  orderly  trade  in  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  products.  The  wool  in- 
dustry has  never  had  the  long-prom- 
ised quantitative  quota  arrangements 
that  cotton  did  get.  While  we  are  talk- 
ing here  this  afternoon  and  marshaling 
strength  across  the  country  to  cope  with 
the  general  problem,  I  believe  it  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  wool  man- 
ufacturing industry  never  was  given  the 
treatment  the  cotton  industry  was  given, 
although  it  had  been  faithfully  promised. 
I  hope  the  wool  industry  will  not  again 
be  forgotten.  It  is  tremendously  im- 
portant to  my  district. 

I  will  not  belabor  you  with  the  statis- 
tics, but  I  do  feel  it  Is  Important  that  we 
remember  this  segment  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry that  so  far  has  not  even  had  the 
benefit  of  the  international  arrange- 
ments that  the  cotton  textiles  have  had. 
Although  I  confess  that  the  arrangement 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  too  much 
good. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  the  88th 
Congress,  I  spoke  about  the  problems  of 
wool  imports.  During  the  89th  Congress, 
a  wartime  boom  softened  the  impact. 
On  October  3.  1964,  I  addressed  myself 


to  the   problem  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Trade — Good  ob  Bad' 

Closely  related  to  our  conduct  ol  loreign 
;.ffairs  is  the  matter  ol  loreign  trade.  Gen- 
erally speaking.  I  am  In  favor  of  a  national 
policy  which  will  foster  and  increase  healthy 
and  lalrly  competitive  foreign  trade  If  this 
IS  properiy  done,  it  will  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy, strengthen  our  foreign  policy,  and  fur- 
ther reduce  world  tension.  This  laudable 
objective,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished 
at  breakneck  speed  or  by  sacrificing  entire 
domestic  industries  on  such  an  altar. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  our  tariff  structure  should  be 
reformed  to  reflect  wage  differentials  be- 
tween the  various  foreign  nations  with 
whom  we  conipete  and  trade.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  will  serve  only  to  place  our  own  in- 
dustry at  an  unfair  disadvantage  and  it  will 
retard  the  advance  of  wages  In  countries 
with  whom  we  trade.  Also,  our  tariff  struc- 
ture should  be  reformed  to  reflect  and  take 
into  account,  subsidies — direct  or  Indirect — 
given  by  foreign  governments  to  their  In- 
dustries who  export  to  the  United  States. 

My  experience  with  the  problem  of  loreign 
imports  has  also  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
Department  of  State  Is  not  adequately  situ- 
ated or  equipped  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
i-.nd  that  primary  responsibility  for  it  might 
well  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  another  Government  agency. 

IMT.ACT    OF    IMrCRTS    ON"     NEW     H  iV.P.  HIF.T. 
SOBERING 

The  Impact  of  foreign  imports  on  my  own 
congressional  district  is  sobering.  The  shoe 
industry,  the  electronics  Industry,  and  the 
ball-bearing  Industry  are  among  examples 
of  those  businesscE  which  are  faced  with  an 
;iccelerating  flood  of  foreign  imports  that 
has  far  exceeded  expectations  or  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  expanding  foreign 
trade. 

Even  worse  Is  the  plight  of  the  wool  manu- 
facturer. More  than  30  plants  in  the  United 
States  have  been  closed  in  the  last  2  years, 
with  6.000  Jobs  down  the  drain  In  spite  of 
the  almost  unbelievable  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration solemnly  promised  quantitative 
restrictions  on  wool  Imports  more  than  3 
years  ago.  This  same  promise  was  made  to 
the  powerful  cotton  interests  and  was  kept, 
with  the  passage  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill, 
giving  the  cotton  textile  Industry  a  subsidy 
in  excess  of  $200  million  a  year.  The  fact 
that  the  promise  to  the  wool  manufacturers 
has  not  been  kept — presumably  because  of 
their  political  Impotence — has  been  a  dlE- 
tresslng  revelation  to  me  and  raises  the 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
people  can  believe  In  and  trust  their  own 
Government.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
closing  of  a  J.  P.  Stevens  mill  in  Lisbon  Falls. 
Maine,  the  second  wool  mill  closing  In  that 
town  this  year,  etched  with  tragic  and  shat- 
tering Impact  the  enormity  of  this  bad  faith. 
I  am  encouraged,  though  hesitantly  so,  by 
the  fact  that  this  administration  Just 
recently  repeated  Its  promise  to  the  wool 
industry,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  this  time 
the  promise  will  be  kept  before  more  fac- 
tories close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  then  seem 
pertinent  now.  What  we  are  asking  for 
seems  to  be  reasonable  and  fair. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  know  that  he 
would  not  want  an>'one  to  Interpret  his 
statement  as  bringing  a  little  distinity 
in  this  discussion.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man must  not  have  been  in  the  meeting 
yesterday  over  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  we  had  the  representa- 
tives of  the  wool  manufacturers  present, 

and  where 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     I  was  not  at  that 
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meeting,  but  I  was  represented  at  the 
meeting,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  wool  industry  manufacturers 
are  working  closely  with  the  cotton  tex- 
tile people. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Gorman,  I  be- 
lieve his  name  is,  spoke  eloquently  in 
behalf  of  the  wool  industry.  The  en- 
tire industry  is  together,  and  I  would  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  anything  was 
said  today  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  any  division  among  the  textile 
industry,  because  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  it.  The  evidence  is  that  they 
are  all  together.  They  are  riding  in  the 
same  boat,  and  if  someone  does  not 
pump  the  bilge  pretty  quick,  the  whole 
■J  boat  is  going  under. 

So  we  are  not  overlooking  the  wool 
section  at  all. 

If  my  colleagues  will  let  me  finish 
here,  I  think  I  will  wrap  up  the  discus- 
sion so  far  as  wool  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
brief  since  the  gentleman  has  little  time 
remaining. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  TMr. 
WHITENER).  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DornI,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
DRCMl,  on  the  fine  leadership  which  they 
have  furnished  Congress  down  through 
the  years  in  facing  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry  and  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  our  attention  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  fine  statements  that  have 
been  made  concerning  today's  textile 
import  problem.  I  represent  a  section 
of  the  Appalachian  area.  There  are  56 
counties  in  Appalachia  in  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  manufacturing  jobs  are 
textile  jobs.  My  district  shares  with  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  a  major  Interest 
in  textile,  manmade  fiber,  and  apparel 
industries.  We  are  acutely  concerned 
with  the  entire  textile  and  apparel  im- 
port problem. 

More  than  half  of  the  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are 
in  the  textile  mill  products,  manmade 
fiber  and  apparel  industries.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1965.  295.400  jobs  were  pro- 
vided by  the  combined  manmade  fiber- 
textile  mill  products-apparel  industry 
out  of  a  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  561,900  jobs 

In  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent,  there  were  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1965.  the  latest  period  for 
which  county-by-county  employment 
data  are  available,  a  total  of  51.000  jobs 
In  manufacturing  industries  in  the  16 
counties  which  compromise  my  district. 
Well  over  5,000  of  these  jobs  were  in  the 
American  Enka  plant  in  Buncombe 
County  which  produces  rayon,  nylon,  and 
polyester  fibers. 

There  are  an  additional  5.200  workers 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  apparel 
In  my  district,  and  17.000  of  my  con- 
stituents are  employed  by  textile  mills. 
This  means  that  52  percent  of  the 
manufacturing   employees   of   the  con- 


gressional district  winch  I  represent  in 
Congress  is  composed  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  textile,  apparel,  or  man- 
made  fiber  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  the  effect  of  ex- 
cessive imports  of  textile  and  apparel 
products  on  the  economy  of  North  Caro- 
lina, let  mc  point  out  that  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1956  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965 — a  10-year  period — employ- 
ment in  the  textile  mill  products  Indus- 
try in  the  State  increased  by  only  1,800 
jobs,  or  from  228.6  thousand  jobs  in  1956 
to  230.4  thousand  jobs  In  1965— less  than 
a  1-percent  increase.  Employment  in 
manmade  fiber  plants  in  the  State  in- 
creased by  47  percent,  a  total  of  3,000 
new  jobs  being  added  during  the  period. 
Today  there  are  more  than  36,000 
workers  in  the  State  engaged  in  textile 
mills  exclusively  devoted  to  the  weaving 
of  manmade  fiber  fabrics,  and  there  are 
nearly  3,000  additional  workers  employed 
in  manmade  fiber  finishing  plants.  In 
all.  there  are  about  50,000  workers  in 
North  Carolina  who  are  directly  or  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  manmade  fibers 
at  one  level  or  another  of  the  textile  pro- 
duction cycle. 

For  this  rea.son.  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  congressional  delegation 
are  quite  alarmed  about  the  astonishing 
rate  of  increase  in  imports  of  maiunadc 
fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textile  and  ap- 
parel products.  On  a  volume  basis,  the 
imports  of  fibers  themselves  increased 
144  percent  during  the  past  5  years,  while 
the  imports  of  the  manmade  fiber  fabric 
and  apparel  increased  274  percent  dur- 
ing the  period.  By  comparison,  cotton 
textile  imports  increased  61  percent  and 
wool  textile  imports  by  32  percent  dur- 
ing this  same  period. 

The  market  penetration  by  manmade 
fiber  and  manmade  fiber  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  reached  the  level  of  9  per- 
cent in  1966.  We  have  already  learned 
from  our  cotton  experience  that  when 
the  import  penetration  of  the  domestic 
market  passes  the  5-percent  level,  mar- 
ket disruption  occurs.  As  the  market 
penetration  moves  higher  and  higher, 
the  disruption  of  the  market,  depre.ssion 
of  prices,  and  impact  on  employment  be- 
come more  prolonged  and  acute.  When 
one  segment  of  the  textile  industry  is 
in  trouble,  the  effect  is  telescopic  on  the 
rest  of  the  Industry. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  dollar  value  of  im- 
ports of  all  textiles,  including  manmade 
fibers  and  textile  and  apparel  products 
of  manmade  fiber,  cotton,  and  wool,  in 
1966  had  a  foreign  invoice  value  of  $1.1 
billion.  In  terms  of  the  displacement 
effect  of  these  Imports  on  the  domestic 
market,  this  figure  could  be  doubled  and 
probably  still  understate  the  market  im- 
pact of  these  imported  textile  products. 
The  American  textile  market  cannot 
absorb  $2  billion  worth,  U.S.  value,  of 
foreign-produced  textiles.  The  short- 
ened workweek,  furloughs,  and  layoffs  of 
personnel  of  fiber  plants  and  textile  mills 
which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1966 
and  early  1967  are  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  oversaturatlon  of  the  market  with 
Imported  goods. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  un- 
bridled Import  competition  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  textile  industry. 
At  a   time  when   the  United   States   Is 


enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity,  we  find 
that  imports  of  ya^-ns  and  fibers,  fabrics 
and  textile  products  are  displacing  the 
handy  work  of  American  manufacturers 
and  American  employees.  The  textile 
industry  has  not  contributed  to  today's 
problem  of  Inflation.  While  the  cost  of 
industrial  commodities  has  increased  by 
nearly  6  percent  since  the  base  period 
of  1957-59,  the  price  of  textile  products 
has  decreased  by  2'2  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cotton  textile  imports  are 
subject  to  some  extent  to  restraint  under 
the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment. This  arrangement,  unsatisfactory 
though  it  may  be,  should  be  extended  for 
a  5-year  period  and  our  Government's 
administration  of  the  arrangement 
should  be  Improved  so  as  to  avoid  the 
61-percent  Increase  in  imports  which  has 
been  recorded  during  the  past  5  years. 
Woolen  and  worsted  textile  imports 
should  be  quickly  brought  under  re- 
straint. Tlie  25-percent  market  pene- 
tration ratio  which  exists  in  these  prod- 
ucts is  demonstrably  unjust  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  and  especially  to  its 
long-suffering  employees. 

In  manmade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  apparel  products,  particu- 
larly, the  Government  should  be  vigilant 
to  fashion  a  remedy  which  will  preserve 
for  that  section  of  the  textile  Industry  a 
fair  opportunity  to  participate  In  that 
section  of  the  textile  market  which  prom- 
ises the  greatest  growth  in  the  coming 
years. 

If  we  can  reserve  for  domestic  products 
a  fair  share  of  this  growing  market,  we 
can  have  some  assurance  that  the  major 
investments  which  have  been  made  in 
our  districts  and  States,  and  the  new  jobs 
which  have  been  created  by  that  Invest- 
ment In  the  manmade  fiber  textile  In- 
dustry will  continue  to  benefit  our  local 
economies  and  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

By  all  means,  our  Government  should 
refrain  from  making  any  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  U.S.  import  duties  applicable 
to  these  products  until  we  achieve  effec- 
tive control  over  the  total  textile  Import 
problem  on  an  all-fiber  basis. 

It  Is  Important  at  the  present  level  of 
Importation  that  msinmade  fibers  and 
textiles  be  Included  In  an  effective  long- 
term  textile  arrangement  such  as  that 
which  has  been  used  for  cotton  textile 
products  to  moderate  the  flow  of  imports 
and  thereby  regulate  and  protect  the  jobs 
of  our  American  workers. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  follow  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Taylor!  who  made  reference 
to  the  effect  of  these  imports  in  the  Ap- 
palachian area.  The  problems  of  the 
textile,  apparel  and  manmade  fiber  In- 
dustries which  we  have  discussed  today 
are  problems  which  are  related  directly 
to  employment  In  my  district. 

There  are  more  than  5,000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  and  related  indus- 
tries in  seven  of  the  13  counties  In  my 
district.  In  two  counties.  Lincoln  and 
Ritchie,  these  Industries  account  for  bet- 
ter than  50  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
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ing  employment.  These  counties,  as  in 
every  West  Virginia  county,  are  located 
in  the  Appalachian  development  region. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  help  develop  the 
Appalachia  region.  We  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  highways  to 
open  the  cities  and  towns  of  Appalachia 
to  tourism  and  trade.  We  have  enacted 
economic  opportunity  programs  to  help 
the  unemployed  get  back  to  work  and 
earn  a  decent  living  for  their  families. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  want  to 
work,  and  they  can  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
entire  country  if  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

Yet  there  is  a  rising  volume  of  foreign 
imports  which  is  replacing  fibers,  ma- 
terials and  clothing  which  could  be  pro- 
duced just  as  well  by  the  very  people  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  textile  im- 
ports during  the  past  year  were  the 
equivalent  of  50,000  jobs.  Can  you  im- 
agine what  these  50,000  jobs  with  their 
$250  million  payroll  could  do  for  an  area 
such  as  the  Fourth  District  of  West 
Virginia? 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  rise  In 
imports  of  textiles  and  manmade  fibers 
can  be  attributed  to  the  low  wages  paid 
in  these  exporting  countries.  How  can 
American  textile  and  apparel  workers 
who  today  make  an  average  wage  of  $2 
an  hour  be  expected  to  compete  with 
places  like  Japan  where  the  average  wage 
Is  36  cents  an  hour? 

We  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  must  permit  a  reasonable 
level  of  Imports  to  enter  this  country  If 
we  are  to  help  our  allies  around  the  world 
build  stable  economies.  We  also  must 
import  if  we  are  to  have  export  markets 
for  our  goods.  But  our  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  do  not  fit  into  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  hardly  contributing  to  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
when  highly  industrialized  and  prosper- 
ous countries  such  as  Japan  account  for 
so  much  of  the  textile  imports.  We  are, 
instead,  helping  the  countries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  underdeveloped  area 
of  our  own  country. 

We  are.  very  simply,  importing  cheap 
labor  to  compete  with  our  own  people 
who  need  these  jobs  worse  than  the  Jap- 
anese do. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  textile,  ap- 
parel and  manmade  fiber  Industry  has 
located  in  Appalachia  proves  that  our 
people  have  the  training  and  skills  which 
this  Industry  needs.  There  are  today, 
451,000  textile  workers  In  the  Appalach- 
ian region.  They  constitute  a  little 
over  20  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
jobs  In  the  region. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  offer  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachia an  unusual  self-help  opportu- 
nity. We  should  not,  and  cannot,  per- 
mit imports  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
opportunity. 

I  conriatulate  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  for  his 
fight  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WHITENER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  his  remarks. 
Mr.    GATHINGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated today  in  this  special  order. 

I  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  28th  of  February  1967, 
and  I  have  written  to  him  subsequently. 
Here  is  what  I  said  to  him : 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  This  Is  to  urge  that 
you  bring  up  before  the  President's  Cabinet 
Textile  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
agency Textile  Administrative  Committee 
the  serious  Impact  of  Increasing  Imports  on 
the  domestic  cotton  farmer. 

U.S.  Imports  of  textiles  made  of  cotton 
and  man-made  fibers  have  reached  the  stag- 
gering equivalent  of  more  than  1,400,000 
bales  of  cotton.  These  are  textiles  not  made 
with  American-grown  cotton  and  not  proc- 
essed and  made  by  American  workers. 

1966  textile  Imports  amount  to  a  37.4  per- 
cent Increase  over  1965.  Some  162,000  bales, 
or  57  percent  of  this  one-year  Increase,  was 
m  the  form  of  yarn  and  came  almost  entirely 
from  countries  that  produced  the  yarn  from 
their  own  cotton. 

It  Is  urgent  that  appropriate  action  Is 
taken  to  provide  reasonable  protections  for 
the  American  cotton  grower  and  the  domes- 
tic mills  and  their  workers  against  such  ex- 
cessive imports  of  textile  products.  Including 
apparel. 

Slncerelv, 

E.  C.  GATHINGS. 

I  just  got  an  answer  today  from  Acting 
Secretary  John  A.  Schnittker.  Among 
other  things  he  said: 

Also,  our  representative  on  the  Inter- 
agency Textile  Administrative  Committee 
has  made  sure  In  recent  meetings  that  the 
group  fully  understands  the  problems  that 
Increase  textile  imports  create  for  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  others.  At  the  moment. 
we  are  studying  various  aspects  of  these 
Imports  to  determine  what  steps  could  be 
taken  by  this  Department  that  would  lead 
to  the  development  and  Institution  of  plans 
for  curbing  or  cutting  back  future  shipments 
to  the  tjnited  States. 

We  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  adverse 
effects  that  Imports  of  textiles  at  current 
rates  are  having  on  U.S.  cotton  farmers  an' 
other  segments  of  the  cotton  industry.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  we  will  take  all  appro- 
priate means  to  have  this  matter  consid- 
ered and  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

I  fully  hope  they  do  just  that. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
and  all  of  the  Members  who  have  spoken 
with  regard  to  these  serious  problems 
that  I  will  join  with  them  to  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  Is 
also  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
He  has  already  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  American  textile  industry,  as  well 
as  the  agricultural  cotton  economy.  We 
know  he  Is  always  on  the  right  side  of 
these  issues. 

When  I  commenced  yielding  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  was  giving  a  rundown  of  the 
companies  and  their  present-day  situ- 
ation. I  had  completed  one,  which  Is 
exclusively  a  cotton  yarn  operation  and 
another  which  is  primarily  synthetic 
yarn  and  fabrics  with  a  little  cotton  used 
in  blends. 

Company  No.  3  operates  nine  plants 
with  1,500  employees.    Approximately  50 


percent  of  this  production  is  in  man- 
made  fiber  with  the  other  50  percent  in 
cotton  yarn. 

Tw^o  of  its  plants  are  now  operating  on 
a  4-day  workweek,  and  the  others  have 
curtailed  from  a  6-day  workweek  to  a 
5 -day  workweek. 

The  company  has  one  weaving  plant 
which  is  operating  5  days  per  week  but 
only  one-half  of  its  looms  are  in 
production. 

It  has  3  to  4  weeks  of  Inventory— ap- 
proximately 3  million  pounds — of  yarn 
in  inventory. 

Its  current  payroll  is  approximately  25 
percent  less  per  week,  or  approximately 
$30,000,  than  was  true  when  it  operated 
on  a  normal  6-day  basis. 

Company  4  operates  225  000  spindles, 
the  equivalent  of  11  plants  with  4.000 
employees.  Its  production  is  6623  per- 
cent cotton  and  33  Va  percent  manmade 
fiber  yams. 

Approximately  3,000  of  its  employees 
are  operating  on  a  curtailed  basis  with 
two  of  its  plants  on  a  3 -day  workweek. 
In  one  of  those  plants  350  employees 
now  have  a  gross  payroll  of  $14,500  per 
week  as  compared  to  $27,500  in  a  normal 
workweek.  In  the  other  plant  operating 
on  a  3 -day  basis  290  employees  now 
share  in  a  $12,500  weekly  payroll  as  com- 
pared to  a  normal  $24,000  payroll  for  a 
6-da:'  workweek. 

Tills  company  has  approximately  1 
week's  production  or  800,000  pounds  of 
varn  in  inventory.  It  is  significant  that 
400,000  pounds  of  the  yam  inventory  was 
added  In  the  last  2  week*  as  the  company 
sought  to  provide  employment  for  its 
employees. 

Based  on  its  normal  annual  payroll  of 
$13  million,  this  company  estimates  that 
its  current  depressed  level  of  operation 
would  result  in  a  $3  million  reduction  in 
annual  payroll  when  compared  to  its 
normal  6-day-per-week  payroll. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  says  that  when  one 
puts  one  payroll  dollar  loose  in  a  com- 
munity It  generates  $5  in  business  in  that 
community.  If  we  take  this  one  com- 
pany in  one  city,  and  S3  million  out  of 
Its  payroll  in  a  12-month  period,  we  see 
the  impact  it  will  have  all  the  way  from 
Gastonia.  N.C..  or  Shelby,  N.C..  all  over 
this  country,  because  of  reduced  buying 
power  of  local  wage  earners. 

Company  No.  5  operates  15  plants  with 
2.000  employees.  Its  production  is  60 
percent  cotton  and  40  percent  manmade 
fiber. 

Fifty  percent  of  its  plants  are  now  cur- 
tailing with  three  or  four  plants  only 
operating  4  days  per  week.  One  of  its 
plants  has  been  closed  completely  for  2 
weeks. 

Its  total  weekly  payroll  is  down  from 
20  to  25  percent  below  its  normal  6-day 

operation.  

The  company  has  approximately  4 
weeks'  inventory  on  hand. 

Company  No.  6  operates  three  plants 
with  550  employees.  Its  production  is 
20  percent  manmade  and  80  percent  cot- 
to:i  sales  yarn. 

It  is  currently  operating  on  a  4-day 
week  rather  than  its  normal  6-day  week. 
It  has  approximately  4  weeks'  production 
in  inventory — a  total  of  approximately  1 
million  pounds. 
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The  a\  erage  w  eekly  payroll  for  a  6-day 
work  week  is  $4C.000  and  on  a  4-day 
week,  its  payroll  is  only  $30,000. 

It  produces  approximately  350,000 
pounds  of  cotton  and  maiimade  fiber  m 
a  week  on  a  normal  6-day  work  week 
basis.  ,  ,  ,  , 

We  can  see  from  these  facts  wnich 
exist  today  in  representative  plants,  in 
representative  companies— one  on  cotton 
completely,  one  on  synthetics  com- 
pletely; one  50  percent  synthetics  and  50 
percent  cotton;  one  66-3  percent  cotton. 
331 3  p-rcent  manmade  fibers:  one  60 
percent  cotton  and  40  percent  manmade 
fibers;  and  the  last  one  20  percent  man- 
made  fiber  and  80  percent  cotton — 
wherever  we  look,  the  same  situation. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  close  I  should  like 
to  cail  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Textile  Challenger,  a  publication  of  the 
United    Textile    Workers    of    America, 

February  1967.  .,   ^    r-,   -^  ^ 

This  quotes  the  president  of  the  Umtea 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  the  inter- 
national president  thereof,  setting  forth 
a  part  of  the  statement  he  made  with 
reference  to  this  terrible  situation. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  think  it  is 
commendable  that  working  together  are 
our  men  and  women  of  labor,  our  men 
and  women  of  management,  our  people 
from  every  segment  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  apparel  industry,  whether 
manmade  fibers,  cotton  blends,  glass,  or 
whatever  it  is.  Mot  only  they  but  the 
American  Textile  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers Association.  All  of  them  are 
expressing  a  hke  concern.  I  know  from 
talking  today  as  I  did  with  six  of  the 
most  enlightened  employers  in  my  dis- 
trict who  operate  these  textile  plants 
that  they,  without  exception,  are  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  same  thing 
that  bothers  us  and  that  should  bother 
eveiT  American,  that  is.  the  jobs  and 
the  wages  of  our  people.  They  are  con- 
cerned and  properly  so.  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  concern. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
may  insert  the  article  from  the  Textile 
Challenger  that  I  have  just  referred  to. 
and  if  I  may  briefly  refer  to  it  in  the 
light  of  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  said  earlier. 

Mr  Baldanzi.  the  international  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  said: 

The  same  threatening  situation  holds 
true  in  the  woolen  industry,  where  for  years 
wo  have  been  trying  to  get  an  international 
agreement,  but  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom 
ind  Italy,  the  chief  exporters  of  wool  prod- 
ucts to  this  country,  have  thus  far  success- 
fully resisted  such  efforts. 

Workers  and  management  are  the  first  and 
immediate  victims  when  an  Industry  shrinks 
or  is  destroyed,  but  the  effect  on  the  com- 
munity follows  close  behind  and  Is  equally 
dev.\3tating.  There  must  be  a  three-pronged 
attick  on  this  problem — by  labor,  manage- 
ment and  the  community— with  strong  rep- 
resentations to  our  Government,  so  that  we 
miy  not  be  further  victimized  by  the  kind 
of  reciprocity  that  exchanges  American  In- 
dustry and  the  Jobs  of  Its  workers  for 
cheap,  foreign-made  goods  produced  under 
substandard  conditions  and  at  substandard 
wages 

We  must  also  ln.=ast  that  no  segment  of 
American  society  he  s.icriflced  in  the  naive, 
unproven  beli-f  that  such  sacrifice  furthers 


the  nation's  foreign  policy.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  causes  only  Irreparable  harm 
to  its  victims. 


If  I  were  at  this  late  hour  in  my  re- 
marks to  be  taking  a  text.  I  would  take 
as  my  text  the  words  of  this  gentleman 
which  I  have  just  read.  I  think  it  should 
be  the  text  of  everyone  who  believes 
that  American  people  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  their  Government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 
UTW   Urges  Joint  Ekfort  To  Clrb  Textile 
Imports— To   Ask   M.anagement  and  Com- 
MUNiry    Aid   in   Ficht   for   U.S.   lNDt:sTRY. 
Jobs 

New  York— The  United  Textile  Workers 
of  America  will  shortly  ask  employers,  pub- 
lic officials  and  le.iders  in  communities  where 
textiles  are  a  leading  industry,  to  Join  with  It 
in  a  campiign  to  protect  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  and  its  workers  against  the 
thre.it  p<»ed  by  the''rising  flood  of  cheap, 
foreign-m.ide  textile  products 

In  a  statement  outlining  the  Union's  posi- 
tion. Internation.il  President  George  Baldanzi 
■■aid.  "Five  vears  ago.  when  the  Long-Term 
Cotton  Textile  Advisory  Arrangement  (LTA) 
was  under  consideration,  we  said  that  al- 
though we  believe.1  In  reciprocal  trade,  we 
wanted  to  he  sure  that  American  workers 
were  not  going  to  be  asked  to  underwrite  the 
exploitation  of  workers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."  , 

"We  were  concerned  then,"  he  said,  that 
American  trade  policy  would  not  be  such 
that  the  poorest  among  us  would  be  made  to 
carry  the  heaviest  burden,  a  burden  already 
too  great 

We  are  just  as  concerned  today." 

GENF.RAL  STANDARDS  ASKED 

"In  1962."  Baldanzi  said,  "the  United  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America  said  that  it  would 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  all  restrictive  tariffs 
if  a  worldwide  system  of  equitable  stand- 
ards were  established,  but  that  under  con- 
ditions then  prevailing,  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  American  textile  workers 
against  unfair  foreign  competition  was 
throu.;h  the  establi.shment  of  quotas,  by 
category,  for  every  branch  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry— cotton,  synthetics,  wool,  etc" 

"Five  years  ago."  B.Hldanzl  noted,  "we  said 
that  the  Chinese  refugees  who  ned  to  free- 
dom found  only  the  worst  kind  of  sweatshop 
exploitation  in  Hnig  Kong,  while  profits 
rolled  in  for  entrep.-eneurs  of  all  nationalities 
who  llvei  in  luxurv  in  the  colony. 

"We  al.so  suggested.  In  order  to  protect  the 
American  textile  industry  and  the  American 
textile  worker,  the  need  for  international 
agreements  that  establish  fair  wage  relation- 
ships. 

"It  Is  sad  to  re-read  this  ftve-year  old  state- 
ment and  find  that  It  is  Just  as  true  today  as 
It  was  then." 

sm'ATioN  unchanged 
"Hong  Kong  is  the  leading  supplier  of 
cotton  textile  products  to  the  United  States 
and  the  average  hourly  wage  in  Hong  Kong 
today,  in  equivalent  American  dollars.  Is  25 
cents. 

"Of  the  18  countries  that  supply  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  U.S.  cotton  textile  im- 
ports in  12  of  them  textile  workers  earned 
less  than  one-fifth  the  wages  earned  by 
American  textile  workers.  These  12  coun- 
tries accounted  for  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  dollar  value  of  cotton  textile  Imports 
from  these  18  countries.  In  the  remaining 
six  countries,  which  accounted  for  13  per 
cent  of  imports  into  this  country,  wages  were 
from  less  than  a  fourth  to  about  two-thirds 
of  American  wages." 

•"Theoretically,""  Baldanzi  said,  "cotton  tex- 
tUe  Imports  are  controlled  under  the  LTA. 
but  It  has  been  so  poorly  administered  that 


every  year  It  has  been  In  effect  there  has  been 
an  Increase  In  imports  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  very  nature  of  the  Arrangement 
means  that  automatic  growth  Is  built  right 
into  Its  structure.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment has  negotiated  new  and  more  liberal 
bilateral  agreements,  so  that  cotton  textile 
imports  next  year  wiU  keep  on  rising."' 

synthetics    IMPORTS    RISING 

Baldanzi  said  that  although  the  situation 
with  respect  to  cotton  textile  Imports  Is  ex- 
tremely serious,  the  potential  danger  In  the 
field  of  synthetics  Is  perhaps  even  greater. 
He  noted  that  while  cloth  and  apparel  con- 
taining more  than  50  per  cent  are  to  some 
extent  covered  by  an  international  arrange- 
ment, other  textile  and  apparel  products.  In- 
cluding those  containing  50  per  cent,  or  less, 
of  cotton,  are  not  covered  by  any  arrange- 
ment. 

"■Since  1962."  he  said,  "synthetic  textiles 
imported  Into  the  United  States  have  In- 
creased 400  per  cent,  and  when  you  consider 
that  a  country  like  Japan  Is  turning  increas- 
ingly to  the  production  of  synthetics.  It  ta 
not  hard  to  Imagine  that  unless  the  Impor- 
tation of  manmade  textiles  Is  controlled,  we 
can  expect  a  flood  that  could  engulf  this 
segment  of  the  American  textile  industry." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  employment  In  the 
synthetics  Industry  has  already  begun  to  feel 
the  effect  of  uncontrolled  Imports." 


WOOL     SITUATION     BAD 

"The  same  threatening  situation  holds  true 
m  the  woolen  Industry,  where  for  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  an  International 
agreement,"'  Baldanzi  said,  "but  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  the  chief  ex- 
porters of  wool  products  to  this  country,  have 
thus  far  Buccessfully  resisted  such  efforts." 
"Workers  and  management."  he  said,  "'are 
the  first  and  Immediate  victims  when  an  In- 
dustry shrinks  or  Is  destroyed,  but  the  effect 
on  the  community  foUows  close  behind  and 
is  equally  devastating.  There  must  be  a 
three-pronged  attack  on  this  problem— by 
labor,  management  and  the  community— 
with  strong  representations  to  our  Govern- 
ment, so  that  we  may  not  be  further  victim- 
ized by  the  kind  of  reciprocity  that  exchanges 
American  Industry  and  the  jobs  of  Its  work- 
ers for  cheap,  foreign-made  goods  produced 
under  substandard  conditions  and  at  sub- 
standard  wages 

"•We  must  also  Insist  that  no  segment  of 
American  society  be  sacrificed  In  the  naive, 
unproven  belief  that  such  sacrifice  furthers 
the  natlon"s  foreign  policy.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  causes  only  irreparable  harm 
to  its  victims," 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    South    Carolina    [Mr. 

DORNl. 

Mr.  DORN.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Carolina 
tliat  the  entire  textile  industry  and  its 
empiovees  are  grateful  for  the  creat  lead- 
ership and  the  outstanding  contribution 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI.  has 
made  on  our  informal  textile  committee, 
here  on  the  floor,  and  in  his  endeavors 
to  waken  the  American  people  through- 
out this  country. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  that.  I  might 
add  this  thought:  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  paiticipating  in  this  debate  today. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
further  little  thought.  The  schools  that 
are  housing  our  elementary  and  hign 
school  children  in  the  great  Appalachian 
region  and  the  textile  areas  are  large  y 
made  possible  by  the  taxes  paid  bv  our 
textile  industry.    In  one  community  in 
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my  county  the  first  air-conditioned  high 
school  in  South  Carolina  2  years  ago 
was  made  possible  by  the  taxes  from  one 
of  these  great  plants,  and  we  want  to 
keep  them  going. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  him  in  this  continuing  effort  which 
he  and  I  have  been  mutually  engaged  in 
now  since  I  came  to  the  Congress  11  years 
ago  and  he  prior  to  that  time. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  as  we 
conclude  that  there  are  so  many  facets 
of  this  problem  that  one  cannot  begin 
to  touch  upon  them  in  this  very  short 
period  of  time,  a  problem,  particularly, 
when  so  many  other  wonderful  gentle- 
men of  this  body  wish  to  express  their 
concern  about  this  problem  as  we  have 
seen  expressed  here  today. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  com- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  make  to  those 
who  have  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  balance-of-payments  deficits.  The 
deficit  which  we  have  experienced  over 
the  past  10  years  has  averaged  out  at 
about  $2.8  billion.  For  the  last  year  upor. 
which  we  have  a  report— 1965  I  believe  it 
is— indicates  that  the  difference  between 
exports  and  imports  of  textile  products 
constitute  about  one-half  of  that  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit;  while  at  this 
time  we  are  expressing  such  concern 
about  tourists  spending  more  abroad 
than  the  S50  limitation,  and  all  these 
other  little  nitpicking  ideas  which  are 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  with  ref- 
erence to  improving  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  as 
though  someone  is  chasing  the  kitten 
and  letting  the  tiger  run  loose.  /^ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WHITENER],  in  making  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BtTRLEsoN],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  [Mr.  McMill.in]  .  have  all 
joined  with  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  apologize  for  keeping  so  many  of  our 
good  friends  here  so  late.  However,  we 
got  started  rather  late.  I  apologize  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  but  I  do 
feel  that  this  is  a  problem  of  such  gravity 
that  none  of  us  could  fail  to  be  willing 
to  give  a  little  of  our  time  and  energy  in 
meeting  the  problem  we  have  discussed 
here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Kornegay]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
serious  aspect  of  the  problem  of  imports, 
which  often  is  overlooked,  is  the  critical 
matter  of  balance  of  trade  and  balance 
of  payments. 

The  abiUty  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
to  supply  the  domestic  market  is  un- 
challenged. Yet  in  1966,  it  is  estimated 
that  our  total  textile  and  textile  product 
imports  exceeded  our  export  of  such 
products  by  $902  million.  This  huge 
deficit  in  our  textile  trade  should  be 
reviewed  in  the  Ught  of  our  Nation's  en- 
tire payments  deficit  of  $1.4  billion  last 
year. 

There  may  be  products  which  we  need 
in  this  country  and  which  we  cannot 
produce  ourselves  and.  therefore,  we 
must  import  them.  Cotton  and  man- 
made  fibers,  all  textile  products  and 
apparel  made  of  textiles  are  certainly 
not  in  this  category. 

The  more  textiles  we  import,  the  more 
serious  the  situation  becomes.  The 
more  of  our  textile  industry  that  is 
phased  out.  the  more  permanent  an  al- 
ready intolerable  situation  this  becomes. 
Our  net  outflow  of  dollars  has  averaged 
close  to  $2.5  billion  annually  for  many 
years  and  our  gold  stocks  have  dropped. 
We  try  to  increase  our  exp)orts,  yet  our 
imports  have  been  rising  faster  than  our 
exports.  Between  1964  and  1966,  the 
annual  overall  U.S.  trade  surplus  has 
dropped  from  nearly  $6.7  billion  to  about 
$3.7  billion  this  year. 

Textiles  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the 
challenge  in  trade.  In  1947,  we  enjoyed 
a  textile  trade  surplus  of  over  $1  billion. 
In  just  over  10  years,  by  1958,  it  had 
turned  to  a  deficit  of  $165  million.  In 
1966.  our  total  textile  imports  reached 
$1,453  million  while  our  exports  dropped 
to  $551  milUon— a  deficit  of  $902  million. 
The  textile  trade  deficit  is  of  such 
magnitude— equal  to  63  percent  of  our 
total  payments  deficit — that  it  can  no 
longer  be  disregarded. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  other 
countries  have  a  natural  advantage  in 
the  production  of  textiles  and  apparel 
because  they  can  make  them  cheaper. 
This  means  that  they  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  must  work  at  wages 
which  would  be  considered  intolerable  in 
this  country  Are  we  then  to  import 
these  low  standards?  Are  we  to  tell  the 
millions  of  workers  in  this  country  that 
they  must  accept  either  these  low  stand- 
ards or  unemployment? 


OUR  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  CRISIS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDTi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  in  our  national  cemeteries,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  recent  order  limiting 
burials  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  kept 
abreast  of  veterans'  needs  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  heard  many  warnings  during 
the  past  several  years  about  the  need  for 


a  workable,  long-term  plan  to  establish 
adequate  gravesites  for  veterans.  Legis- 
lation to  that  end  has  been  introduced, 
from  time  to  time.  Each  time,  it  has 
been  buried  in  committee. 

Unless  the  Congress  takes  some  action 
promptly,  the  crisis  which  has  all  but 
closed  down  Arlington  will  spread  to 
other  national  cemeteries.  For  example, 
the  veterans  of  New  York  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Pinelawn 
National  Cemetery  on  Long  Island. 
Pinelawn  was  established  in  1937,  and 
the  forecast  for  its  future  indicated  that 
Pinelawn  would  provide  veterans'  grave- 
sites  until  1975. 

In  recent  years,  these  forecasts  have 
been  sharply  amended.  It  would  now 
seem  that  the  close-out  date  is  almost 
upon  us.  Without  expansion,  Pinelawn 
is  not  likely  to  serve  beyond  1970.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Government-owned 
land  is  available  for  the  expansion  of 
Pinelawn  on  the  site  of  former  Camp 
Upton  at  Yaphank,  L.I.  The  time  to 
plan  such  expansion  is  now,  not  on  the 
eve  of  another  crisis. 

There  are  many  other  national  ceme- 
teries throughout  the  Nation  whose 
future  should  be  outlined  in  a  well-de- 
fined plan.  Such  a  plan  does  not  ex"st, 
and  will  not  exist  if  the  legislation  aimed 
at  creating  it  is  repeatedly  swept  under 
the  rug. 

Under  present  rules  of  this  House,  leg- 
islation of  this  kind  is  referred  to  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  for 
matters  of  such  importance  to  the  vet- 
erans of  our  Nation  to  be  in  the  purview 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Is 
famiUar  with  the  needs  of  veterans,  and 
deals  with  these  needs  daily.  Certainly, 
provisions  for  gravesites  for  those  who 
have  helped  to  defend  our  Nation  Is  no 
less  an  important  veterans'  affair  than 
any  other. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  today  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  achieve  that  end.  Clause 
10.  rule  XI.  would  be  amended  to  remove 
national  cemeteries  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Interior  Committee,  and 
clause  19  of  the  same  rule  would  be 
amended  to  make  national  cemeteries  a 
concern  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SaylorI.  who  has  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  national  veterans'  ceme- 
terv  system  a  responsibility  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  This  is  one  of 
the  bills  which  has  so  fnr  been  Ignored. 
We  owe  it  to  those  who  have  fought 
for  us  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
gravesites.  I  am  convinced  that  a  first 
step  in  this  direction  will  be  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  such  legislation  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  urge 
action  to  change  the  rules  to  make  this 
posslbleN.— 


CONTROL  OF  THE  CIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dust 
stirred  up  by  the  revelations  that  the 
CIA  has  been  secretly  financing  domes- 
tic organizations  is  beginning  to  settle, 
without  any  safeguards  estabUshed  to 
end  this  nefarious  practice.  We  now 
know  that  the  CIA  has  given  substantial 
amounts  of  money  to  student  organiza- 
tions labor  organizations,  publishing 
companies,  and  others.  We  also  know 
that  it  has  channeled  funds  through  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  foundations.  At  first 
there  was  deep  concern  about  this  activ- 
ity. But  already  a  sense  of  complacency 
is  developing.  Moreover,  the  CIA's  infil- 
tration of  domestic  organizations  has 
been  defended  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
justified  to  combat  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  fundamental. 
Should  a  free  society  resort  to  secret  and 
undemocratic  methods  in  combating  a 
political  movement  which  denies  free- 
dom? Does  the  end  justify  the  means? 
The  means  used  by  the  CIA  resulted  In 
corruption  of  ourselves.  For  example, 
the  students  who  were  knowingly  in- 
volved with  the  CIA  were  placed  in  the 
position  of  lying  to  their  colleagues  and 
tailoring  their  positions  to  suit  the  CIA. 
The  very  process,  which  was  supposed  to 
protect  them,  was  a  corrupting  one. 

The  article  published  in  the  March  is- 
sue of  Ramparts  magazine,  which  lifted 
the  lid  off  the  CIA's  operations,  clearly 
shows  the  effect  of  the  CIA's  seduction  of 
students.  No  one  who  cares  about  main- 
taining the  independence  and  freedom  of 
our  young  people  will  fail  to  be  repelled 
by  the  CIA's  efforts.  I  will  include  the 
Ramparts  article  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

If  we  are  to  compete  with  Commimlst 
Ideology,  we  must  do  so  by  example,  by 
showing  that  our  open  democratic  sys- 
tem leads  to  the  greater  fulfillment  of 
man.  We  cannot  compete  by  emulation. 
For  to  do  so  leaves  no  choice.  If  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  for  the  Government 
to  support  organizations  which  cannot 
receive  suCBcient  support  tHrough  pri- 
vate means,  we  should  bear  that  respon- 
sibility openly.  The  decision  to  support 
an  organization  must  be  arrived  at 
through  the  democratic  process — not  be- 
hind closed  doors. 

It  is  time  we.  as  a  nation,  faced  up 
to  our  responsibilities  as  a  democratic 
society. 

I  fear  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
will,  through  one  means  or  another,  con- 
tinue to  fimnel  funds  to  seemingly  free 
institutions  unless  Congress  enacts  an 
exphcit  prohibition. 

Since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Information  and 
Intelligence  to  oversee  the  CIA.  In  this 
Congress  it  is  House  Joint  Resolution 
305.  But  that  may  not  be  enough. 
There  are  already  two  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress  which  supposedly  oversee 
the  CIA.  Did  these  subcommittees  know 
about  the  CIA's  involvement  with  the 
National  Student  Association  and  other 
domestic  organizations?  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Information  and 
Intelligence  should  be  established  as  soon 
as  possible. 

However,  the  issue  of  channeling  CIA 
fimds  to  domestic  organizations  must  be 


met  head  on.  Congress  must  act  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  CIA,  to  our  citizens, 
and  to  the  world  that  the  era  of  CIA  in- 
terference with  our  free  institutions  is  at 
an  end  for  all  time. 

Today    I    have    introduced    two    bills 
which  should  prevent  it  in  the  future. 

The  first  bill  amends  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit 
the  Agency  from  granting,  contributing, 
lending,  or  otherwise  paying,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  of  its  funds  "to  any  foun- 
dation or  philanthropic  organization, 
labor  organization,  publishing  organiza- 
tion, labor  organization,  radio  or  broad- 
casting organization,  or  educational  in- 
stitution—including organizations  com- 
posed of  students  or  faculty  members- 
incorporated  or  otherwise  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  second  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  each  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  file  a  public  an- 
nual report  which  lists  the  sources,  in- 
cluding Government  sources,  of  all  its 
income  and  other  receipts.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  penalty  in  addition  to  those 
already  in  the  tax  code,  for  a  wlUful  fail- 
ure to  file  or  fraudulent  statements  made 
in  connection  with  the  report.  A  willful 
failure  to  file  or  the  making  of  fraudu- 
lent statements  will  result  In  the  loss  of 
tax  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  legislation 
Is  the  only  way  to  insure  that  the  CIA 
does  not  engage  in  the  secret  subsidizing 
of  domestic  organizations.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  two  bills  will  prevent  the 
CIA  from  engaging  In  secret  activities 
which  do  much  more  damage  to  us  than 
they  do  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  Ramparts  article  pub- 
lished in  March  1967 


A  Short  Account  or  International  Student 
Politics  and  the  Cold  War  With  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  the  NSA.  CIA.  Etc. 

(By  Sol  Stern,  with  the  special  assistance  of 
Lee  Webb,  Michael  Ansara.  and  Michael 
Wood) 


I.   some  necessary  background 
The  chill  of  the  cold  war  was  already  In 
the  air  In  August  of   1946.  when  some  300 
students  from  38  countries  assembled  In  the 
flag-bedeclced  Artists'  Hall  In  Prague  for  the 
first  World   Student  Congress.     Among  the 
delegates  were  24  American  students,  many 
of  them  World  War  II  veterans,  representing 
various  youth  and  student  organizations  and 
ten  prominent  universities.    The  communists 
were  In  the  majority  at  the  Congress,  and 
disputes  arose  as  to  the  proper  role  of  inter- 
national   student    organizations.      Still,    the 
Congress  ended  on  an  amicable  note,  with  a 
call  for  further  cooperation  and  the  building 
of  a  truly  representative  international  stu- 
dent organization— which   came  Into  exist- 
ence shortly  afterwards,  and  was  named  the 
International  Union  of  Students  ( lUS  1 .    The 
American  delegates,  who  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Prague  25,  returned  home,  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  new.  truly  representative  na- 
tional organization  had  to  be  created  which 
could    fittingly   represent   the   U.S.   student 
community    In    the    International    student 
world. 

Establishing  themselves  as  an  organizing 
committee,  the  Prague  25  Issued  a  call  for 
a  national  conference  of  student  leaders  to 
organize  a  new  national  union  of  studenU. 


They  were  remarkably  successful.  In  the 
summer  of  1947,  a  new  body  known  as  the 
United  States  National  Student  Association 
(NSA)  held  its  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  By  the  time  of  this 
convention,  the  atmosphere  of  the  lUS  had 
become  even  more  openly  procommunlst  than 
It  had  been  In  Prague.  However.  It  was  not 
until  the  communist  coup  had  taken  place 
In  Czechoslovakia  In  1948  and  the  lUS  had 
failed  to  condemn  the  communists'  mis- 
handling of  Czech  students  that  the  break 
between  NSA  and  lUS  became  official. 

Finally,  In  1950,  NSA  met  In  Stockholm 
with  18  other  national  student  groups  to 
form  a  new  international  student  body  which 
was  ulUmately  called  the  International  Stu- 
dent Conference  (ISC).  During  the  first 
meetings,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  opposed  to  the  conception  of 
the  ISC  as  a  "rival,"  set  up  to  fight  the  lUS 
and  international  communism.  The  dele- 
gates  to  the  first  ISC  wanted  to  avoid  con- 
troversial political  questions  and  any  further 
EChlsm  of  the  International  student  world. 

The  new  International  organization  grew 
quickly  and  impressively.  By  the  middle 
■508  over  55  national  student  unions  were 
participating,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
from  the  underdeveloped  "Third  World,"  and 
the  ISC  had  a  huge  budget  providing  for 
many  programs  of  technical  assistance,  edu- 
cation and  student  exchanges.  The  ISC  be- 
came the  pacesetter  for  international  student 
politics  and  NSA  was  on  its  way  to  becoming 
the  most  powerful  force  within  the  new  In- 
ternational organization. 

As  the  ISC  grew,  the  students  of  the  under- 
developed world  pressed  the  hardest  for  It  to 
take  political  stands  on  controversial  issues 
such  as  colonialism  and  racism.  And  as  the 
"Third  World"  student  unions  started  to 
press  political  Issues  In  the  ISC.  It  was  usual- 
ly  the  NSA  delegation  that  played  the  mod- 
erating role,  trying  to  keep  the  ISC  focused 
on  the  problems  of  "students  as  students." 

In  a  sense,  the  very  growth  of  the  ISC 
engendered  Its  problems.  Most  student 
unions,  originally  attracted  to  the  organiza- 
tion out  of  resentment  against  the  strictures 
Imposed  by  the  lUS,  became  alienated  from 
It  when,  partly  under  NSA's  prodding,  the 
ISC  began  to  set  forth  Its  own  tight  Cold 
War  positions.  By  the  1960's.  the  situation 
had  begun  to  reverse  Itself:  the  lUS  was 
making  gestures  for  consultations  that  might 
lead  to  a  reunification  of  the  world  student 
movement,  while  the  ISC— with  NSA  in  the 
lead— kept  to  a  rigid  Cold  War  line  and  put 
off  most  of  these  overtures. 

At  its  peak  In  1960,  over  400  schools  were 
affiliated  with  NSA.  Its  staff  operations  and 
budget  grew  every  year.  Though  there  was 
little  income  from  the  dues  of  Its  constituent 
members,  NSA  picked  up  financial  support 
for  Its  operations  from  a  number  of  founda- 
tions. Most  of  this  went  entirely  to  NSA  s 
International  operations.  NSA  was  able  to 
sponsor  yearly  international  relations  semi- 
nars foreign  student  leadership  training 
projects,  scholarships  for  foreign  students, 
and  still  maintain  a  large  travel  budget  for 
Its  international  commission  staff  and  its 
overseas  representatives. 

Despite  the  formal  democracy  in  NSA,  there 
was  little  relationship  between  Us  overseas 
operations  and  Its  on-campus  base.  NSA 
Congresses  were  massive  affairs  attended 
mostly  by  students  sent  as  delegates  from  the 
student  governments  of  NSA's  meniber 
schools.  They  had  little  knowledge  of  NSA  s 
year-round  staff  operations.  International 
affairs  and  the  operations  of  NSA's  Interna- 
tional staff  were  debated  by  a  select  few  who 
could  usually  move  the  rest  of  the  Congress 
on  the  basis  of  their  esoteric  expertise.  Over- 
seas representatives  of  NSA  and  delegates  to 
the  ISC  were  never  elected  by  the  NSA  Con- 

NSA  has  always  shown  two  faces.  Its  do- 
mestic programs.  Its  Congresses  and  its  re- 
gional meetings  have  always  beer,  open  and 
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spontaneous.  If  NSA  national  leaders  were 
occasionally  over-cautious,  they  still  moved 
with  the  liberal  currents  of  opinion  among 
American  students.  In  the  'SOs,  NSA  took 
even  more  liberal  stands  than  the  prevailing 
apathy  among  students  might  have  sug- 
gested And  in  the  '605,  NSA  responded  to 
the  new  militant  protest  mood  on  the  cam- 
puses It  supported  students  against  the 
draft,  opposed  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  par- 
ticipated in  civil  rights  struggles.  It  played 
a  crucial  role  In  the  formation  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
and  was  one  of  Its  staunchest  supporters,  a 
position  which  cost  It  the  affiliation  of  many 
schools  In  1961. 

Yet  NSA's  overseas  image  has  been  very 
different.  Despite  its  liberal  rhetoric,  NSA- 
ers  abroad  seemed  more  like  professional 
diplomats  than  students:  there  was  some- 
thing tough  and  secretive  about  them  that 
was  out  of  keeping  with  their  openness  and 
spontaneity  back  home. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  this.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  number  of  NSAs  critics  have 
pointed  a  suspicious  finger  at  its  interna- 
tional operations  Nor  Is  it  a  shock  to  dis- 
cover that  some  people  In  the  left  wing  of 
NSA  like  Paul  Potter,  who  was  elected  na- 
tional affairs  vice  president  in  1961  and  went 
on  to  become  president  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  revealed  that  they  had 
always  suspected  NSA's  International  opera- 
tions of  being  tightly  tied  In  with  the  State 
Department.  Very  few  ever  seriously  raised 
the  more  sinister  specter  of  CIA  Involve- 
ment. 

11.  SOME  FANCY  FINANCING 

It  is   Widely   known   that   the   CIA  has  a 
number  of  foundations  which  serve  as  di- 
rect   fronts    or    as    secret    "conduits"    that 
channel  money  from  the  CIA  to  preferred  or- 
ganizations.    An  intimation  of  the  scope  of 
this  financial  web  was  afforded  the  public 
on  August  31,   1964.  when  Texas  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman.  In  the  course  of  an  In- 
vestigation Into  the  use  of  foundations  for 
tax  dodges,  announced  that  the  J.  M.  Kap- 
lan  Fund    of    New   York   was   serving   as   a 
secret   conduit   for  CIA   funds.     As  soon   as 
Patman  made  his  announcement,  representa- 
tives of  the  CIA  and  Internal  Revenue  came 
scurrying  to  his  office  for  a  hasty  conference. 
Patman   apparentlv    was    satisfied    with    the 
results      Without   retracting  his  allegations 
about    the    Kaplan    Fund    he    announced: 
".       .   The   CIA    does    not    belong   In   this 
foundation  Investigation." 

Before  bringing  down  the  curtain  of  se- 
crecy he  did  at  least,  reveal  one  fact  of 
substance.  It  turned  out  that  a  number  of 
other  foundations  had  contributed  to  the 
Kaplan  Fund  during  the  crucial  years  of 
1961-63  when  the  Fund  had  been  serving 
the  CIA.  Five  of  these  foundations  were  not 
even  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  list 
of  Ux-exempt  foundations.  They  were  the 
Bordon  Trust,  the  Price  Fund,  the  Edsel 
Fund,  the  Beacon  Fund  and  the  Kentfleld 
Fund  The  implication  was  clear  that  some 
or  all  of  these  were  the  channel  through 
which  the  CIA  money  passed  into  the  Kap- 
land  foundation  coffers. 

Ramparts  was  provided  with  an  unusual 
Insight  into  the  manner  In  which  the  CIA^ 
uses  legitimate  foundations  wth  liberal  In- 
terests, such  as  the  Kaplan  Fund,  In  a  re- 
cent conversation   with   the  president  of   a 
prominent    New    England    foundation    who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous:  "I  didn't  want 
my    foundation    dragged    through    the    CIA 
mud."    In  1965  he  was  approached  by  what 
he  described  as  "two  nice  middle-aged  Irish 
cop    types    who    flashed    CIA    cards    at   me." 
Tbe  men  asked  the  foundation  president  If 
they  could  look  over  the  list   of  organiza- 
tions that  his  foundation  supports.    He  vol- 
unteered the  list  to  them  and  after  looking 
It  over,  the  agents  said  that  there  were  or- 
ganizations on  the  list  that  they  would  also 
be  willing  to  support.     The  CIA   men   ex- 
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plained,  "We  are  trying  to  pose  an  alterna- 
tive to  communism  and  want  to  back  third- 
force  programs,  which  we  could  not  do  If  It 
was  known  that  this  support  comes  from  a 
government  source." 

The  agents  then  proposed  to  support  some 
of  the  organizations  already  on  the  founda- 
tion's list  as  well  as  suggesting  new  prospec- 
tive recipients.  The  agents  promised  that  ii 
this  arrangement  was  accepted,  they  would 
be  able  to  channel  CIA  money  into  the 
foundation  without  it  ever  being  traced  back 
to  the  CIA.  They  said  that  they  were  very 
skilled  at  these  manipulations. 

The  president,  however,  took  the  proposal 
direcUv  to  the  board  which  rejected  it  by  a 
vote  of"  four  to  one,  out  of  what  the  founda- 
tion president  called  "a  19th  century  sense 
of  morality.    We  just  did  not  like  the  secrecy 

of  It."  _,  .      ..  „ 

The  CIA-suspect  Funds  mentioned  in  the 
Patman  investigations  are  a  key  to  under- 
standing part  of  NSAs  finances.  Con- 
venientlv,  they  are  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try (Borden  in  Philadelphia.  Price  In  New 
York  Beacon  in  Boston.  Kentfield  In  Dallas 
and  Edsel.  whose  last  known  address  was  m 
San  Francisco).  When  a  Ramparts  reporter 
checked  out  the  addresses  officially  listed  by 
the  foundations,  he  usually  found  himself 
In  a  law  office  where  no  one  was  willing  to 
talk  about  the  Funds. 

TWO  foundations  that  have  supported  the 
international  programs  of  NSA— the  J.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Foundation  and  the  Independ- 
ence Foundation— have  received  regular  con- 
tributions from  four  of  these  CIA-linkea 
Funds:  Price.  Borden,  Kentfield.  and  Edsel. 
Both  the  J.  Frederick  Brown  and  the  Inde- 
pendence Foundations  list  the  same  address. 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  which  Is  also  the 
address  of  the  prestigious  law  firm  of  Hale 
and  Dorr  Paul  F.  Hellmuth.  a  well-known 
Boston  attorney  and  a  member  of  Hale  and 
Dorr,  and  David  B.  Stone,  a  Boston  business- 
man and  philanthropist,  are  the  trustees  of 
the  Independence  Foundation.  Hellmuth 
alone  is  the  trustee  of  the  J.  Frederick  Brown 
Foundation. 

Of  the  two.  J.  Frederick  Brown  Is  less  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  NSA  funds.  It  made 
only  $3300  in  contributions  to  NSA.  in  1963. 
It  also  made  contributions  to  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Middle  East,  among  other 
organizations  with  overseas  interests.  In  an 
article  In  the  May  9.  1966  issues  of  The  Na- 
tion Robert  G.  SherrlU  implied  that  the 
American  Friends  had  CIA  ties.  No  official 
of  the  organization  denied  the  allegations. 

As  far  as  NSA  is  concerned,  the  Independ- 
ence Foundation  Is  the  more  Important  of 
Mr  Hellmuth's  two  interests.  Independence 
got  its  tax-exempt  status  in  1960.  Since 
then  most  of  its  funds  have  come  from  other 
trusts  and  foundations.  In  1962.  for  ex- 
ample the  Independence  Foundation  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $247,000,  of  which  only 
$18  500  came  from  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions; all  the  rest  came  froi^  other  founda- 
tions Of  the  total,  the  fcrtir  Funds  cited  in 
the  Patman  investigations  gave  $100,000. 

Between  1962  and  1965,  NSA  received  $256,- 
483  33    in    grants   for   its   international   pro- 
grams  from   Independence.      Much   of   that 
sum  went  to  pav  for  NSA's  International  Stu- 
dent    Relations     Seminars,    yearly    extrava- 
ganzas   which    served    as    effective    training 
Irounds  for  future  NSA  International  leaders. 
NSA   is   still    coasting   on   Independence's 
largesse      The  building  which  houses  NSA's 
present  headquarters  is  occupied  under  a  15- 
year  rent-free  agreement  with  the  Independ- 
ence   Foundation.       Originally,    NSA    pur- 
chased  the   building  with   a   down  payment 
and   a  yearly   mortgage   payment   to   be   se- 
cured from  Independence.  But  Independence 
suddenly  changed  Its  mind  and  bought  the 
property  back  from  NSA.    Deeds  on  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  District  of  Columbia  reveal 
that  NSA  sold  the  property  on  October  20th, 
1965.  to  the  First  National  Bank,  but  that 


the  bank  was  acting  as  a  "trustee  under  an 
undisclosed  trust."  The  undisclosed  party  Is 
Paul  Hellmuth,  who  secured  the  property, 
and  leased  It  to  the  Independence  Founda- 
tion which  turned  it  over  to  NSA  for  the 
15-vear  free  rent  agreement. 

Shortly  after  NSA  moved  .nto  its  new. 
plush  Washington  offices  in  the  fall  of  1965, 
a  reporter  from  the  Washington  Post,  who 
was  doing  a  feature  article  on  NSA.  asked 
NSA  President  Phil  Sherburne  who  was  pay- 
ing the  rent  on  the  building.  Sherburne 
refused  to  divulge  this  Information.  This 
secrecy  m  protecting  the  names  of  NSA^ 
benefactors  was  not  unusual.  In  fact,  NSA 
has  never  made  a  full  financial  accounting 
to  Its  own  Congresses. 

The  Independence  Foundation  has  served 
NSA's  overseas  operations  in  other  Indirect 
ways  It  has  provided  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships for  former  NSA  officers.  usuaUy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3000  per  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  scholarships  was  to  enable 
former  NSA  officers  to  function  as  overseas 
representatives  where  they  were  free  to  make 
contacts  with  foreign  student  unions  and 
roam  as  free  operatives  for  NSA.  sending 
back  periodic  reports.  Ostensibly,  the  over- 
seas representatives  were  supposed  to  be  in 
overseas  universities,  but  this  was  entirely 
pro  forma. 

Independence  has  not  restricted  its  largesse 
exclusivelv  to  NSA  In  the  period  between 
1961  and  '1965  it  spent  $180,000  in  financing 
an  interesting  operation  known  as  the  In- 
dependent Research  Service  (IRSi .  This  was 
the  organization  that  made  life  so  miserable 
for  the  organizers  of  the  communist-leaning 
world  vouth  festivals  in  Vienna  in  1959,  and 
in  Helsinki  in  1962  The  Independent  Re- 
search Service  actively  recruited  a  delegation 
of  hundreds  of  young  Americans  to  attend 
the  festivals  in  order  to  actively  oppose  the 
communists.  The  travel  expenses  of  all  the 
delegates  were  fuUv  paid  for  and  the  bill  was 
footed  as  well  for  a  Jazz  group,  an  exhibition 
of  famcus  American  painters  and  a  da.ly 
newspaper  printed  m  five  languages,  all  of 
which  accompanied  the  delegates. 

Although  the  official  position  of  the  NS.^ 
Congress  was  not  to  participate  in  the  youtn 
festivals  important  NSA  officers  and  ex-offi- 
cers were  very  active  in  the  Independent  Re- 
search Service  activities  in  Vienna  and  Hel- 
sinki The  director  of  the  IRS  during  tne 
Helsinki  Youth  Festival  was  Dennis  Shaul. 
who  was  elected  NSA  president  shortly  there- 
after Shaul  has  also  been  the  recipient  of 
one  of  the  Independence  Foundations 
"scholarships"  In  1964. 

When  questioned  by  a  Ramparts  reporter 
about  some  of  the  activities  and  sources  of 
funds  for  his  Independence  Foundation,  Mr 
Hellmuth.  a  normally  outgoing  man,  became 
guarded  and  curt.  He  refused  to  divulge  the 
Lldresses  or  any  other  Information  about  the 
money  which  had  been  donated  to  both  of 
his  foundations.  However,  he  was  quite  vol- 
uble about  his  close  friendship  with  the  offi- 
cers of  NSA. 

Still  another  foundation  which  has  given 
to  NSA  is  the  Sidnev  and  Esther  Rabb  Chan- 
table  Foundation  of  Boston.  The  similarities 
betwene  the  Rabb  Foundation  and  the  J  M. 
Kaplan  Fund  are  striking.  Rabb,  like  Kap- 
lan is  a  Jewish  businessman,  prominent  in 
liberal  democratic  circles  The  records  show 
that  up  until  1963  the  Rabb  Foundations 
only  source  of  income  was  from  Rabb  him- 
self And  up  to  that  vear.  the  Rabb  Founda- 
tlons  contributions  were  minimal  and  only 
to  local  charities 

Then,  in  1963,  two  contributions  tc  the 
Rnbb  Foundation  flowed  In  from  the  Price 
Fund  of  New  York— one  of  the  Funds  named 
in  the  Patman  investigation,  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  J.  Frederick  Brown  and  Inde- 
pendence Foundations.  The  contributions 
were  for  $25,000  and  $15,000  respectively. 
Strlklnglv.  in  the  same  year,  the  Rabb  Foun- 
dation  lts«U   made   two   unusual   and   large 
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contributions  In  precisely  the  same 
amounts — one  for  (25,000  to  Operations  and 
Policy  Research  Incorporated,  a  Cold  War- 
oriented  strategy  organization;  and  $15,000  to 
the  Palrfleld  Foundation.  Palrfleld,  in  its 
turn,  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom,  previously 
Identified  In  The  New  Torlc  Times  as  having 
received  CIA  funds. 

During  1964,  the  Rabb  Foundation  again 
received  unusual  contributions,  from  three 
Funds,  and  also  made  three  matching  dis- 
bursements. It  received  $25,000  from  the 
Tower  Fund,  and  turned  over  the  exact  sum 
of  $25,000  as  a  grant  to  the  International 
Development  Foundation  which  has  been  en- 
gaged In  organizing  antl-communlst  peasant 
unions  In  Latin  America.  It  was  particu- 
larly active  In  the  Dominican  Republic  dur- 
ing that  country's  period  of  revolution  and 
American  Intervention.  The  Rabb  Founda- 
tion also  received  a  $20,000  contribution  from 
the  Appalachian  Fund,  and  during  that  year 
made  a  disbursement  of  $20,000  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  African  Culture.  Finally,  the 
Rabb  Foundation  received  $6,000  from  the 
ubiquitous  Price  Fund,  and  during  the  same 
year  it  turned  over — would  you  believe — 
$6,000  to  the  United  States  NaUonal  Student 
Association  to  help  retire  an  NSA  deficit. 
Rabb  made  at  least  one  other  contribution 
to  NSA  in  1965  In  the  amount  of  $5,000. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  the  foundations  which  have  sus- 
tained NSA's  International  operations.  Take 
the  San  Jacinto  Foundation,  for  example. 
In  the  past,  San  Jacinto  has  not  only  funded 
Impwrtant  portions  of  NSA's  International 
program,  but  It  has  also  given  huge  sums 
of  money  to  the  program  budget  of  the  ISC. 
In  particular.  It  has  been  overly  generous 
In  supporting  The  Student,  an  ISC  publica- 
tion printed  In  five  languages  and  distributed 
all  over  the  world  as  an  antl-communlst 
weapon. 

One  other  Interesting  fact  about  the  San 
Jacinto  Foundation  Is  that,  like  the  J.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Foundation,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  CIA-suspect  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  East.  No  one  at  NSA.  or  ISC  for  that 
matter,  appears  to  have  the  vaguest  notion 
of  what  the  San  Jacinto  Foundation  is,  who 
Is  on  Its  board  of  directors  or  where  its 
money  comes  from.  San  Jacinto  has  also 
apparently  managed  to  avoid  the  reporting 
procedures  required  by  law  of  all  tax-exempt 
foundations.  No  records  for  It  have  been 
entered  at  the  district  office  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  Austin,  or  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  with  the  county 
clerk. 

San  Jacinto's  mailing  address  Is  the  offices 
of  F.  G.  O'Conner  In  the  San  Jacinto  Build- 
ing In  downtown  Houston.  Mr.  O'Connor  Is 
the  secretary  of  the  foundation.  When  asked 
by  Ramparts'  peripatetic  reporter  for  some  In- 
formation about  the  foundation.  Mr.  O'Con- 
ner. a  graying,  dlstlngulshed-looklng  man  In 
his  sixties  replied.  "It  Is  a  private,  closed 
foundation,  never  had  any  publicity  and 
doesn't  want  any." 

As  far  back  a,s  anyone  can  remember,  the 
mainstay  of  NSA's  overseas  operations  has 
been  the  Foundation  for  Youth  and  Student 
Affairs  of  New  York  City,  founded  in  1952. 
In  contrast  to  the  likes  of  Indeppnrlence  and 
San  Jacinto.  FYSA  has  a  for-real  office,  a 
full-time  staff  and  an  eminently  respectable 
board  of  directors. 

In  recent  years.  FYSA  annually  pumped 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
Into  NSA's  treasury.  The  figure  for  October 
1965  to  October  1966  was  $292,753.60.  It 
provided  a  general  administrative  grant  of 
up  to  $120,000  per  year  and  funded  projects 
such  as  NSA's  magazine.  The  American  Stu- 
dent, foreign  student  participation  at  NSA 
Congresses,  technical  assistance  projects: 
and  Its  funds  paid  NSA's  dues  to  the  ISC. 
In  addition.  FYSA  could  be  relied  upon  to 
pick  up  any  operating  deficit  that  NSA  In- 
cvirred    during    the    year,    and    FYSA    gives 


"scholarships"  to  ex-NSA  officers  for  overseas 

study. 

FYSA  has  also  been  the  chief  U.S.  source 
for  channeling  money  overseas  to  national 
unions  of  students  favored  by  the  NSA  lead- 
ership. And  FYSA  has  been  practically  the 
only  external  source  of  support,  except  for 
the  mysterious  San  Jacinto  Foundation,  of 
the    programs    of    the    ISC.      Between    1962- 

1964.  ISC  records  show  that  these  two  foun- 
dations provided  over  90  per  cent  of  ISO's 
program  budget  (most  of  It  from  FYSA  i — a 
gargantuan  total  of  $1,826,000  In  grants  com- 
pleted or  In  progress.  The  ISC  would  be 
literally  impotent  as  an  international  orga- 
nization without  the  support  of  FYSA.  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  establish  any  sizable 
alternative  sources  of  funding. 

The  executive  secretary  of  FYSA  Is  Harry 
Lunn,  a  tall,  ruddy-faced,  balding  man  In 
his  middle  thirties,  himself  a  past  president 
of  NSA,  who  used  to  make  applications  for 
grants  to  the  foundation  which  he  now 
directs.  Lunn  vehemently  denied  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  foundation  might  be  chan- 
neling CIA  money  for  NSA.  although  he 
would  not  release  a  financial  statement  to 
this  magazine 

After  his  presidency  of  NSA  (1954-56)  had 
terminated,  Lunn  became  a  member  of  an 
ISC  delegation  to  Southeast  Asia.  Then,  fol- 
lowing a  short  stint  in  the  Army,  he  went  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  a  research 
analyst.  From  there  he  went  on  up  the 
ladder  to  the  political  desk  of  the  American 
embassy  in  Paris  and  then  on  up  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  where 
he  worked  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
was  from  this  last  position  that  Lunn  came 
to  FYSA  in  1965.  Lunn  also  took  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  mlUtantly  antl-communlst 
Independent  Research  Service  at  the  Vienna 
Youth  Festival  In  1959,  while  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Lunn's  career  Is  a  case  study  in  the  Inti- 
mate relationship  between  NSA.  interna- 
tional student  politics  and  the  Cold  War.  It 
is  living  documentation  of  a  slogan  that  used 
to  hang  in  NSA's  old  Philadelphia  headquar- 
ters: "The  student  leader  of  today  Is  the 
student  leader  of  tomorrow." 

m.    AN    EXTRAORDINARY    CONVERSATION 

The  scene  was  the  Sirloin  and  Saddle,  a 
plush,  dlmly-Ut,  continental  style  restaurant 
on  Washington.  D.C.'s  Connecticut  Avenue. 
It  was  lunchtlme.  the  third  week  of  March 
1966.  and  over  a  table  an  earnest  conversa- 
tion was  taking  place  that  eventually  re- 
sulted In  the  expoexire  of  the  CIA's  15-year 
Infiltration  of  the  NatlonaJ  Student  Associ- 
ation. 

There  were  two  people  there  that  day. 
One  of  them  was  Phil  Sherburne.  NSA  presi- 
dent for  1965-66.  Athletic-looking,  blonde, 
self-possessed,  his  NSA  poet  was  his  latest 
stop  In  a  meteoric  career  In  student  politics. 

Sherburne's  luncheon  companion  that 
eventful  day  was  23-year-old  Michael  Wood, 
NSA's  director  of  development,  or  fund  rais- 
ing chief.  Wood.  too.  had  risen  rapidly  in 
student  politics.  He  left  Pomona  College 
during  his  senior  year  to  become  a  civil  rights 
worker  In  Watt*,  where  one  of  his  projects 
had  caught  the  eye  of  an  NSA  officer.  He 
became  an  NSA  consultant  In  the  spring  of 

1965,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  poet  of 
director  of  development  Beeldee  raising 
money  for  NSA,  he  helped  Sherburne  work 
out  new  programs,  and  had  even  been  con- 
sulted by  the  White  House  staff  on  possible 
Presidential  proposals  about  the  draft  and 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Douglass  Cater,  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  commending  him 
for  his  excellent  reports. 

Wood  was  talking  to  Sherburne  because  he 
was  troubled.  He  had  been  running  into 
irritating  roadblocks  In  trying  to  raise  money 
for  NSA,  He  had  encountered  a  curioue  lack 
of  concern  among  other  members  of  the 
Association's    international    staff    about    the 


rtgorous  preparation  usually  required  for 
foundation  fund  raising.  The  amoiuit  of 
money  needed  often  ran  Into  htindreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  yet  the  proposals  being 
submitted  to  the  foundations  funding  the 
International  program  were  Ill-prepared,  per- 
functory and  brief.  Furthermore,  P^resldent 
Sherburne  was  negotiating  with  the  founda- 
tions without  Woodls  participation. 

After  six  months  of  this  confusion,  Wood 
told  Sherburne,  with  whom  he  had  grown 
quite  close,  that  he  either  had  to  be  given 
full  responsibility  for  the  fund  raising  pro- 
gram or  he  would  have  to  resign.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Sherburne  invited  him  to  a 
heart-to-heart  lunch  conference.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Wood's  account  of  what  transpired 
during  this  and  subsequent  conversations: 

Sherburne  began  by  telling  Wood  that  NSA 
had  "certain  relationships  with  certain  gov- 
ernment agencies  engaged  In  International 
relations"  which  Wood  didn't  know  about. 
This,  explained  Sherburne,  was  why  Wood 
couldn't  have  full  responsibility  for  NSA's 
fund  raising.  Wood  was  astonished.  "You 
mean  the  CIA?"  he  asked.  Sherburne  nodded 
yes,  Sherburne  then  told  Wood  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  informed  of  the  CIA 
relationship  after  he  was  appointed  director 
of  development,  but  that  other  NSA  staff 
members  and  CIA  contacts  had  decided  he 
was  politically  unreliable  As  well  as  hav- 
ing been  a  civil  rights  worker,  Wood  had 
gained  a  reputation  as  something  of  a  rad- 
ical. Because  he  couldn't  be  told  of  the  CIA 
relationship.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  In 
the  dark  about  certain  aspects  of  NSA  fund- 
ing 

Sherburne  told  Wood  he  hoped  that  every- 
thing said  over  lunch  that  day  would  be  kept 
secret.  He  was  divulging  the  Information 
only  because  he  did  not  want  Wood  to  leave 
NSA.  Later  he  explained  that  he  wanted 
a  friend  he  could  trust  with  whom  to  discuss 
the  CIA  relationship,  other  than  staffers  who 
were  already  Involved. 

The  CIA.  said  Sherburne,  had  managed  to 
Inject  Itself  Into  the  Association's  interna- 
tional operations  In  the  early  1950's.  Since 
that  time,  virtually  every  president  and  In- 
ternational affairs  vice  president  of  the  or- 
ganization had  been  aware  of  the  CIA  rela- 
tionship and  had  cooperated. 

Sherburne  went  on  to  say  that  most  of 
the  foundations  that  had  funded  NSA's  in- 
ternational operations  were  merely  passing 
along  CIA  money.  Moreover,  some  of  them 
had  made  up  NSA's  yearly  deficits,  and  had 
financed  the  purchase  and  renovation  of 
NSA's  new  offices  in  Washington.  This  ex- 
plained the  mystery  surrounding  the  acqui- 
sition and  the  rent  for  NSA's  new  national 
offices. 

Among  the  CIA-front  foundations  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  according  to  Wood,  were  the 
Independence  Foundation,  the  San  Jacinto 
Foundation,  the  Foundation  for  Youth  and 
Student  Affairs,  the  Sidney  and  Esther  Rabb 
Foundation,  and  the  J.  Frederick  Brown 
Foundation.  To  the  best  of  Sherburne's 
knowledge,  CIA  money  did  not  pa.=s  through 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, the  Asia  Foundation,  and  other 
groups  which  had  also  funded  NSA  interna- 
tional programs  in  the  past. 

Sherburne  presented  the  Agency's  Involve- 
ment In  International  student  politics  as  a 
fait  accompli:  he  argued  that  the  CIA's  vast 
supply  of  money  was  absolutely  essential. 
Although  he  had  serious  doubts  about  the 
desirability  of  the  relationship,  he  felt  that 
NSA  could  not  get  as  much  money  from  any 
other  sourcp;  moreover,  the  Agency  had  sup- 
ported many  worthwhile  and  liberal  overseas 
programs.  In  any  event,  Sherburne  felt  that 
a  sudden  termination  of  the  relationship 
would  leave  NSA  In  disastrous  financial 
straits. 

The  CIA  was  interested  almost  exclusively 
in  NSA's  international  programs.  Over  the 
years  no  staff  member  who  worked  exclu- 
sively  on   NSA's   national    program   was   In- 
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volved  In  a  CIA  relationship,  and  few.  If 
any,  even  knew  about  it.  Keeping  the  CIA 
connection  secret  was  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  NSA's  national  and  international 
departments  were  In  different  cities  from 
1947-1960. 

During  their  frequent  conversations.  Sher- 
burne gave  Wood  a  partial  glossary  of  "black" 
language  that  was  used  by  NSA's  CIA  opera- 
tives whenever  they  discussed  the  relation- 
ship m  a  seml-publlc  place.  They  referred  to 
the  CIA  as  the  "firm"  and  not  the  Agency; 
people  were  not  described  as  operatives  or 
agents  but  as  being  "witty":  those  who 
worked  Inside  the  Agency  bureaucracy  were 
referred  to  as  the  "fellas"  or  the  "boys." 
Frequently,  Important  NSA-ers  were  given 
code  names  for  their  contacts  with  the 
Agency  Sherburne's  code  name  was  "Mr. 
Grants"  (based  on  his  facility  for  fund  rals- 

"sherburne  told  Wood  that  normal  proce- 
dure involved  a  careful  evaluation  by  former 
NCA  International  officers  of  InternaUonal 
staff  members  for  their  reliability— as  well 
as  a  full  national  security  check  by  the  CIA. 
If  a  member  passed  the  test,  he  was  made 

"witty."  „  . 

The  prospective  "witty"  staff  member 
would  usually  be  taken  out  to  lunch  by  an- 
other already  "witty"  staff  member,  and  a 
representative  of  the  CIA.  NSA's  dealings 
were  with  Covert  Action  Division  No.  Five  of 
the  CIA's  Plans  Division,  and  the  personnel 
they  dealt  with  there  were  themselves  former 
NSA  officers.  Thus,  when  the  new  officer 
was  takn  to  lunch,  he  at  first  assumed  that 
he  was  merely  going  out  with  another  staff 
member  and  an  NSA  alumnus.  The  pros- 
pective "witty  staff  member  was  told  at  lunch 
that  there  was  Information  relating  to  work 
on  the  international  staff  which  affected  na- 
tional security  and  which  he  should  know 
about  but  which  required  him  to  sign  a  na- 
tional security  oath.  If  he  signed  the  oath, 
which  pledged  him  to  keep  secret  any  in- 
formation that  was  then  divulged,  he  was 
then  told  about  the  CIA  relationship  and 
asked  to  cooperate. 

The  implication  was  clear  that  if  the  in- 
ternational staff  member  ever  divulged  any 
of  the  information  about  the  relationship, 
there  could  be  severe  legal  penalties.  Thus 
the  international  officers  were  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  they  could  not  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  the  relationship,  even 
to  other  "non-witty"  NSA-ers.  Sherburne 
made  the  first  breach  in  a  15-year  wall  of 
secrecv. 

The  typical  "witty"  international  staff 
member  would  first  consult  with  an  Agency 
representative  about  his  overseas  programs. 
Grants  for  international  programs,  travel  al- 
lowances and  expense  accounts  for  NSA 
members  going  to  overseas  student  confer- 
ences, would  then  all  be  supplied  by  CIA- 
front  foundations. 

So    intimately    was    the    CIA    Involved    in 
NSA's  international  program,  that  it  treated 
NSA  as  an  arm  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.     The 
point  is  illustrated  by  a  story  that  Sherburne 
told  Wood.     At  one  point  during  his  tenure 
in  office.  Sherburne  was  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Student  Travel  Conference  in  I.st^- 
bul.     There  had  already  been  much  talk  In 
NSA  circles  of  opening  up  some  bilateral  con- 
tact   with    student    unions    in    Soviet-bloc 
countries     Sherburne  felt  his  trip  to  Turkey 
would  provide  a  good  opportunity  to  meet 
with    Soviet    students    and    dlscu.''s    possible 
student    exchanges.      Sherburne    sent    off    a 
cable  to  the  Soviet  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents saying   that  he  would   be   In   Istanbul 
and   requesting   permission   to   travel   on   to 
Moscow  for  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet  student 
org:inlzatlon.    But  the  CIA  got  wind  of  Sher- 
burne's cable  and  admonished  him  for  doing 
such    things    without    first    consulting    the 
Agency.    A  CIA  agent  explained  to  Sherburne 
that  since  KGB  (the  Soviet  "CIA"t  assumed 
that  NSA  took  its  cues  from  the  US   govern- 


ment, Sherburne's  gesture  naight  be  inter- 
preted as  an  official  change  in  CIA  policy  on 
bilateral  student  contacts.  Sherburne,  even 
though  he  was  president  of  the  United  States 
National  Student  Association,  was  enjoined 
against  making  such  diplomatic  overtures 
without  first  requesting  permission  from  the 
Agencv. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  spent  a  good 
deal  of  monev  working  with  student  and 
youth  groups.'  especially  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  CIA's  instrument  for  coun- 
tering Soviet  efforts  was  NSA.  working 
through  the  International  Student  Confer- 
ence. Former  "witty"  NSA  staffers  were  al- 
ways in  the  Secretariat  of  the  ISC. 

And  NSA.  with  the  CIA's  aid,  was  able  to 
play  a  major  role  in  cooperating  with  fa- 
vored national  unions  of  students  all  over 
the  world.  No  other  union  of  students  in 
the  Western  world  has  the  kind  of  financial 
backing  as  NSA.  The  Canadian  Union  of 
Students,  for  example,  operates  on  a  budget 
of  about  $14,000  a  year  for  its  international 
programs  all  of  which  comes  from  the  dues 
of  member  schools.  NSA.  with  Its  almost  un- 
limited funds,  was  able  to  conduct  a  full 
program  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

Of  course,  the  CIA  was  also  Interested  in 
Intelligence.  "Witty"  NSA  international  staff 
members  would  pass  along  reports  on  for- 
eign student  leaders  directly  to  the  Agency. 
This  information  helped  the  CIA  in  evaluat- 
ing the  political  tendencies  of  prospective 
political    leaders    in    critical     areas    of     the 

^  One  of  the  lures  the  CIA  dangled  before 
NSA  was  the  assurance  that  this  Intelligence 
gathering  role  did  not  seem  to  require  NSA 
to  violate  Its  foreign  policy  principles.  The 
CIA  is  interested  in  alternatives  to  commu- 
nism in  the  underdeveloped  world,  even  if 
the  only  alternative  Is  a  moderate  left. 
"Wittv"  staff  members  were  told  that,  in 
working  with  the  CIA,  they  would  be  pro- 
viding the  information  that  would  help  get 
a  more  enlightened  foreign  policy  presented 
In  high  Washington  circles. 

Thus  an  NSA  international  staffer,  while 
on  an  overseas  assignment  cleared  with  the 
CIA  visited  student  groups  In  Spain  that 
were  militantly  protesting  against  the  Fran- 
co dictatorship's  suppression  of  free  student 
unions.  This  NSA-er.  a  genuine  supporter 
of  the  Spanish  students.  Joined  a  protest 
meeting  ?.nd  was  roughed  up  by  the  Spanish 
police  Jailed,  and  held  Incommunicado  for 
three  davs.  The  same  staff  member  had 
previously  gone  to  the  Domtillcan  Republic 
shortly  after  the  American  Intervention 
there  "  He  brought  back  a  report  on  his 
contacts  with  university  students  who  had 
partlcipat.ed  In  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of 
the    constitvUlonalists. 

To  NSA  the  CIA  relationship  was  a  com- 
fort'ible  one.  It  me.int  lots  of  money,  a 
sense  of  doing  Important  work,  overseas 
travel,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all. 
•erv  little  feeling  of  having  sold  out  one's 
political  convictions  The  CIA  relationship 
meant  something  more  personal,  too  For 
ve.ars  elected  land  appointed^  officials  and 
st.iffers  of  NSA  have  been  getting  draft  defer- 
ments The  deferment  given  for  having  an 
"occuratlon  vital  to  the  national  interest" 
would  last  as  long  as  the  member  worked  for 
NSA-  It  was  then  possible  for  him  to  go  on 
to  gr.iduate  .=chool  and  receive  a  student 
deferment   again 

The  standard  pr?.ctl:e  was  for  the  presl- 
de:it  of  NSA  to  send  a  letter  to  the  local 
dr.-\ft  board  stating  that  the  staff  member's 
services  were  required  in  an  area  that  af- 
fected the  national  Interest,  Always  in- 
cluded was  a  Cold  War  paragraph  about  how 
NSA  was  combatting  communism.  In  what 
hid  become  almost  a  form  letter,  the  NSA 
president,  asking  for  an  occupational  defer- 
ment for  his  staff  member,  wrote-  "NSA  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance   of    the   International   Student 


Conference,  which  was  established  in  1950 
to  combat  the  communist-controlled  Inter- 
national Union  of  Students.  More  than  50 
countries— almost  every  state  with  a  na- 
tional union  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain-- 
now  participate  m  the  International  Student 
Conference  " 

During  1965-66  the  war  in  Vietnam  es- 
calated, and  a  panic  developed  in  the  N5A 
office  when  staff  members  suddenly  found 
themselves  re-classlfied  1-A  under  the  im- 
nact  of  the  increased  draft  quotas.  Sher- 
burne took  the  matter  of  the  office  staff  s 
status  to  the  Selective  Service  Presidential 
Review  Board,  and  also  went  directly  to 
General  Hershey.  No  NSA  staff  members^ 
"witty"  or  '■non-witty,"  were  drafted.  The 
Agency   looks   after   its   ow-n. 

rv.    THE    PRESIDENT    REBELS 

When  the  CIA  made  Phil  Sherburne 
"witty"  it  got  more  than  it  bargained  for. 
srerburne  has  a  tough-minded,  P"'"/  ^^f  " 
pendence  that  soon  led  him  into  conflict  with 
Tho-^e  who  were  paying  NSAs  bills.  Not  onl> 
did  Sherburne  break  the  CIA  cult  of  secrecy, 
but  he  also  began  fighting  for  NSA  autonomy 
m   international   programming. 

Sherburnes  initial  attitude  to  the  Agency 
was  friendly  but  reserved.  He  was  willing  to 
take  CIA  monev  for  NSA  project.^  and  to  con- 
s-^It  with  the  Agency  on  matters  of  common 
interest  but  he  was  the  first  NSA  president 
who  demanded  full  control  o.'  internationa. 
nrograms.  Previously,  international  pro- 
erams-schoursh.ps  r-.udent  exchanges  con- 
ferences and  the  like-had  all  ^een^  *^^ked 
out  by  NSA  staff  members  and  their  CiA 
contacts. 

But  the  Agency  resisted  Sherburne  s  re- 
forms and  applied  pressure  through  their 
foundations.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
there  were  delavs  in  the  granting  of  funds 
from  foundations  such  as  FYSA  and  ban 
Jacinto.  But  Sherburne  fought  back  He  re- 
fused to  release  the  funds  >  paid  .or  b> 
FYSA)  that  would  have  paid  the  dues  or 
NSA  to  the  International  Student  Confer- 
ence Finally,  most  of  the  money  was  re- 
leased to  NSA  and  a  modus  rnrndi  of  sorts 
was  reached.  Eventually.  Sherburne  told 
Wood  Covert  Action  Diviricn  No.  Five  be- 
came so  upset  at  its  errant  child^lt  con- 
sidered severing  ties  with  the  NSA  alto- 
gether. 

Sherburnes  effort  at  establishing  seme  in- 
dependence left  Its  financial  marks.     Previ- 
ously,  anv   vear-end   operating   deficits   were 
quickly   plcited  up  by  FYSA  or  some   other 
foundation      In  1962-63  NSA  had  blundered 
into    a    disastrous    financial    venture    with    a 
book  cooperative  a?-id  wound  up  with  approx- 
imately a  $70  000  deficit      After  NSA  made  a 
pro  forma  appeal  to  alumni  that  brought  m 
pracrcM-v  nil.  several   key  CIA  foundations 
and  individuals  came  through  with  the  cash 
and  the  debt  was  m;raculoufly  retired  in  two 
vea's      The  cost  of  NSA's  move  from  Paila- 
delphla  and  at  least  $35,000  worth  of  furni- 
ture and  renovations  for  the  new  Washing- 
ton    offices    were    Just     as    easily    absorbed 
Among  others.  F^'SA  put  up  $15  000  and  two 
men    Thomas   Millbank   and   George   Baker. 
put  up  $10,000  and  $5000  respectively,     M;!i- 
bank    and    Baker    are    both    well-estabnshed 
New    York    corporate    rxerutives    and    lellow. 
members  of  the  Racquet   and  Tennis  Club 
These   two   men   once   Jomed   w.th   FYSA    in 
making   an   $18,000   grant    to   the   ISC    for    a 
Latin  American   studrnt   conference      When 
£vsked  about  his  Interest  In  NSA  and  inter- 
national  student   politics  by   this  mi-gazir.e. 
Mr   Millbank  once  an  assistant  naval  attache 
in  Cairo,  said,  -II  is  none  of  your  bvsiness.  • 
and  promptlv  hung  up  the  phone. 

At  the  end  of  a  vear  of  re:;.tive  independ- 
ence .Sherburne  w,as  faced  with  approxi- 
mately a  $35,000  deficit  tha*  no  one  picked 
up  The  deficit  has  remaired  dc  p:te  staff 
cutbacks.  The  "firm''  doesn't  like  reoellious 
children. 
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By  the  end  of  a  year  of  wrangling  with  the 
CIA  Sherburne  was  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  an  independent  but 
friendly  relationship,  la  an  attempt  to  find 
new  funds  that  would  free  NSA  of  Its  finan- 
cial dependence  ou  the  CIA.  Sherburne  went 
to  see  Vice  President  Humphrey  in  July  of 
1966.  Humphrey  had  been  friendly  to  NSA, 
had  addressed  Us  National  Congress  in  1965. 
and  had  met  Sherburne  once  previously. 

Sherburne  told  the  Vice  President  about  the 
CIA  ties  and  NSA's  financial  predicament. 
Humphrey  promised  to  help  NSA  get  Other 
independent  sources  of  financing. 

Humphrey  kept  his  word  and  wrote  to  Roger 
Blough.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  U.S.  Steel. 
David  Rockefeller  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  Henry  Ford,  among  others.  In  a 
tj-plcal  letter  (the  one  to  Roger  Blough), 
Humphrey  said: 

I  have  been  very  much  impreesed  by  the 
worlc  done  over  the  past  few  years  by  the 
National  Student  Association.  I  know  the 
officers  of  the  Association  well. 

As  with  other  such  groups  the  NSA  has 
had  a  continuing  financial  difficulty. 

I  believe  that  this  organization  should  be 
able  to  find  support  In  the  private  sector, 
which  win  enable  It  to  continue  its  work 
independently  and  In  the  best  spirit  ol  pri- 
vate initiative. 

Despite  Humphreys  entreaties,  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  rolled  In  from  "the  private 
sector."  Thus  NSA  went  to  Its  1966  Con- 
gress, the  deficit  still  on  Its  back,  and  Its 
relationship  with  the  CIA  badly  damaged. 
Sherburne  continued  to  resist  Wood's  sug- 
gestions that  he  make  a  thoughtful  public 
statement  about  the  relationship  and  have 
it  openly  discussed  as  a  public  Issue. 

Yet  what  Sherburne  had  accomplished 
was  considerable.  For  the  first  tUne  In  years, 
new  national  officers  were  elected  without 
apparent  commitments  to  the  CIA  relation- 
ship. The  only  problems  bothering  the  new 
officers  were  their  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  the  large  financial  deficit — for  it  ap- 
peared that  Htimphrey's  friends  In  the  "pri- 
vate sector"  were  not  as  interested  in  sup- 
porting NSA  as  a  rather  un-publlc  part  of 
the  "public  sector"  had  been. 

V.    EPITAPH    TO    A    CAPER 

Phil  Sherburne  finally  went  to  Harvard 
Law  School  after  his  year  of  escapades  with 
the  CIA.  He  was  in  Cambridge  when  Ram- 
parts called  him  early  last  month  to  get  hla 
reaction  to  Mike  Wood's  revelations.  In  a 
subdued  voice  he  said:  "I  think  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  say  anything  until  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  article  pretty  care- 
fully. ...  I  think  the  article  should  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  current  administration  of 
NSA,  and  that  anything  that  I  would  say 
would  be  resolved  in  dlsctisslons  with  them." 

Then  he  was  asked.  "Did  you  sign  a  na- 
tional security  oath?"  Sherburne  paused  a 
few  moments  and  said.  "At  this  point  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  comment." 

Sherburne  was  under  enormous  pressure, 
not  only  out  of  a  remaining  loyalty  to  NSA, 
but  also  from  the  CIA.  That  "enlightened" 
organization  had  viciously  turned  on  him 
for  talking  to  Wood,  and  was  trying  hard  to 
intimidate  him  Into  publicly  denying  Wood's 
story. 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  January,  the 
NSA  officers  and  Sherburne  heard  that 
Michael  Wood  had  passed  his  Information 
along  to  Ramparts.  Sherburne  called 
Wood  and  asked  him  to  fiy  to  Boston,  where 
Sherburne  pleaded  with  him  for  an  entire 
day  to  retract  his  story.  Then  they  both 
flew  to  Washington  for  four  more  days  of 
Intense  and  harrowing  discussion  with  two 
of  the  current  NSA  national  officers,  an  NSA 
staff  member,  and  a  former  national  affairs 
vice  president. 

In  the  Washington  conversations  with 
Wood,  the  officers  of  NSA  desperately  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  giving  the  informa- 
tion  to   this  magazine.     Wood   refused  and 


Instead  urged  the  officers  to  affirm  the  story 
publicly,  which  would  be  the  only  way  of 
salvaging  NSA's  dignity.  The  officers  would 
not  commit  themselves. 

There  followed  two  weeks  of  hectic  caucus- 
ing and  emergency  meetings  at  NSA  head- 
quarters. NSA  officers  visited  a  number  of 
well-known  NSA  alumni,  including  Douglass 
Cater  of  the  White  House  staff,  to  ask  their 
advice.  At  least  one  of  the  officers  also  went 
straight  to  the  Agency.  The  current  CIA 
operative  whom  he  contacted  is  a  former 
NSA  president.  He  is  officially  employed  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
in  Washington. 

At  one  point  the  officers  assembled  the 
staff,  told  them  of  the  impending  story  and 
flatly  denied  th.it  it  was  true.  They  sug- 
gested that  Wood  was  making  up  the  story 
to  revenge  NSA  for  having  lost  his  Job  as 
director  of  development.  Finally,  another 
staff  meeting  was  called  and  it  was  admitted 
that  the  story  was  true. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  west  coast,  two  Ram- 
parts editors  were  talking  to  Ed  Schwartz, 
NSA's  current  national  affatys  vice  president. 
Schwartz,  talkative  and  quick-witted,  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  liberal  caucus  in 
NSA.  He  was  In  Berkeley,  working  as  a 
behind-the-scenes  student  political  advisor- 
negotiator  during  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus  crisis  precipitated  by  the  firing 
of  Clark  Kerr. 

It  seems  a  direct,  ironic  result  of  Cold 
War  politics  that  Schwartz  had  to  drop  his 
liberal  Berkeley  activities  and  cross  the  Bay 
to  discuss  his  organization's  cooperation  with 
the  CIA.  Through  a  long  and  tiring  discus- 
sion that  lasted  most  of  one  night,  Schwartz 
did  not  deny  NSA's  relationship  to  the  CIA. 
Instead,  he  pleaded  that  great  damage  would 
be  done  to  the  good  works  of  NSA  by  the 
revelation  of  this  relationship.  As  the  dis- 
cussion ended,  he  muttered  something  about 
losing  his  draft  deferment. 

A  few  days  later.  In  Washington.  DC,  a 
Ramparts  editor  had  an  almost  Identical 
conversation  with  two  other  NSA  officers. 
The  talk  began  in  NSA's  national  head- 
quarters, a  four-story  colonial-style  brick 
building  in  a  quiet  residential  section.  On 
the  desk  in  President  Gene  Groves'  office 
there  was  an  autographed  picture  of  Hubert 
Humphrey.  With  Groves  was  Rick  Steams, 
the  International  affairs  vice  president. 

During  the  conversation  neither  Stearns 
nor  Groves  denied  NSA's  CIA  connections  In 
the  past  but  stated  that  "all  of  our  current 
financing  comes  from  legitimate  sources 
which  observe  the  normal  legitimate  report- 
ing procedures."  And  yet  NSA's  current 
budget  records  grants  totaling  $56,673.30  from 
FYSA.  Stearns  was  asked.  "Will  you  flatly 
say  you  have  had  no  contact  with  the  CIA 
during  your  time  In  office?"  He  shook  his 
head. 

Stearns  and  Groves  pleaded  that  disclosure 
of  the  CIA  relationship  would  be  disastrous 
for  NSA.  It  would  put  them  In  an  awful 
political  predicament.  If  they  publicly  ad- 
mitted past  CIA  connections.  It  would  tarnish 
NSA's  Image  badly  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
hurt  its  chances  of  receiving  grants  from 
other  government  agencies.  NSA  staff  mem- 
bers also  feared  CIA  retaliation,  especially 
the  loss  of  their  draft  deferments. 

Having  kept  quiet  about  the  CIA  since  their 
election,  the  officers  now  went  into  action  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  forthcoming  dis- 
closures. NSA  President  Gene  Groves  flew 
off  to  Leiden.  Holland  for  an  emergency  Sum- 
mit meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  ISC. 
Groves  came  back  convinced  that  NSA  must 
make  some  acknowledgment  of  the  CIA  rela- 
tionship— but  at  the  urging  of  his  colleagues 
in  Leiden  there  would  be  as  few  details  as 
possible  admitted. 

If  older  Americans  have  been  a  little  put 
off  by  the  style  of  the  draft  card  burners  or 
the  Mario  Savloa.  there  has  always  been 
somewhat  of  a  consensus  about  the  good 
works  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 


United  SUtes  National  Student  Aasoclatloo. 
The  NSA  seemed  to  mix  tha  Idealism  of  the 
community  organizers,  the  FSM  activists  and 
the  Peace  Corps  with  the  buttoned-down 
practicality   of   young   Junior   executives. 

The  quality  which  rank  and  file  NSA-ers 
have  cherished  most  about  themselves  is  in- 
dependence, especially  Independence  from 
government  controls.  It  was  this  quality 
that  was  supposed  to  distinguish  their  or- 
ganization from  national  unions  of  students 
in  the  communist  world.  The  quality  for  the 
most  part  was  genuine,  for  the  rank  and  file 
never  knew  of  the  CIA  connection. 

There  were  many  arguments  put  forward 
by  NSA's  current  officers  as  to  why  the  CIA- 
NSA  relationship  should  be  kept  secret,  and 
many   similar   arguments  desperately   made 
to  Mike  Wood  as  to  why  he  should  not  have 
given  the  information  to  anyone.    Of  all  the 
reasons    given — by    Stearns    and    Groves    to 
Ramparts'    editor    In    Washington,    and    by 
others   who   pleaded   with   Wood— the   most 
pathetic,  which   appeared   again  and   again, 
was  this:  exposing  the  story  would  not  only 
hurt  NSA,  It  would  hurt  the  CIA.     Covert 
Action  Division  No.  Five,  after  all,  was  not 
in  the  buisness  of  assassinating  Latin  Amer- 
ican leftists,  it  was  supporting  liberal  groups 
like  NSA.  groups  with  international  programs 
m  the  best  tradition  of  cultural  exchanges 
between  countries.     NSA  might  be  antl-com- 
munlst,  but  certainly  no  one  could  ever  argue 
that  its  anti-communism  was  more  militant 
or   more   narrow-minded   than   that   of   the 
average   American.     Rather,  It   was   less  so. 
Thus  the  exposure  of  the  NSA-CIA  tie  would 
deeply  hurt   the  enlightened,  hberal,  inter- 
nationalist  wing  of  the  CIA.     Conservative 
congressmen,  such  as  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  would  cut 
off  Agency  funds  for  these  ptirposes,  and  the 
head-liners  in  CIA's  "core"  would  be  proven 
right  in  their  contentions  that  the  Agency 
shouldn't  give  large  sums  of  money  to  sup- 
port  liberal  students,   no  matter   what   in- 
telligence It  was  getting  In  return. 

The  twisted  sickness  of  this  OrwelUan  argu- 
ment should  speak  for  Itself.  Yet  it  Is  ex- 
traordinary, and  frightening,  that  it  could 
be  so  easily  made  by  the  talented  young 
liberals  at  the  head  of  NSA.  One  would 
think  the  Idea  of  "an  enlightened  wing  of 
the  CIA"  would  be  an  obvious  contradiction 
in  terms.  But  the  Idea's  acceptance  and  sup- 
port by  a  generation  of  student  leaders  in- 
dicates' how  deeply  the  corruption  of  means 
for  ends  has  become  Ingrained  In  our  soci- 
ety, and  how  much  dishonesty  Is  tolerated 
in  the  name  of  the  Cold  War. 

An  Epilogue 

I  By  Michael  Wood,  San  Francisco,  February 

1967) 

The  decision  to  tell  this  story  was  the  most 
agonizing  of  my  life.  Phil  Sherburne,  whose 
personal  trust  I  have  betrayed,  was  a  close 
friend.  Though  we  disagreed  on  many  sub- 
jects (especially  on  how  to  handle  the  CIA), 
in  seeking  to  terminate  NSA's  relationship 
he  acted  with  a  dignity  rare  among  those 
who  knew  the  facts. 

Moreover,  I  still  believe  In  NSA,  and  deeply 
respect  the  progressive  stance  It  has  taken 
among  American  students  for  20  years.  Yet 
the  issues  Involved  are  larger,  and  my  public 
trust  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
transcend  my  private  trust. 

For  years  the  UrUted  States  National  Stu- 
dent Association  has  stood  for  "a  free  univer- 
sity In  a  free  society."  Its  resolutions  on 
academic,  political  and  social  freedoms  are 
clear  Its  constitutional  commitment  to  free 
and  open  democracy  Is  of  long  standing.  IW 
defense  of  civil  liberties  has  been  staunch 
and  consistent.  Yet  because  of  NSA's  rela- 
tionship to  the  CIA,  Its  leaders  have  for  15 
years  undermined  those  principles. 

This  story  is  only  a  case  study  In  CIA  cor- 
ruption. When  I  was  told  of  Covert  Action 
No.  Five's  InflltraUon  of  NSA,  I  was  also  told 
of  numerous  other  organizations  similarly  m- 
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filtrated.  A  few  have  been  named  in  this 
article;  many  others  have  had  to  be  omitted. 
In  an  age  when  the  average  man's  only  access 
to  the  centers  of  decision  is  through  private 
institutions,  the  responsiveness  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  his  wishes  is  critical  to  the 
healthy  workings  of  a  democracy.  The  spec- 
tre of  CIA  infiltration  of  domestic  institu- 
tlons--and  the  covert  creation  of  coordinated 
leadership  among  them— must  horrify  those 
who  regard  unfettered  debate  as  vital  to  rep- 
resentative democracy. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  for  NSA  during 
1965-66.  experienced  an  unusual  sense  ol 
personal  hberatlon.  While  actively  Involved 
in  many  of  the  Insurgent  campus  and  politi- 
cal movements  of  the  day.  we  were  also 
able  to  move  freely  through  the  highest  eche- 
lons of  established  power.  If  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  command  posts  didn't  always 
sympathize  with  our  goals,  they  listened 
nonetheless  and  were  sometimes  affected  We 
felt  Uke  full  citizens,  able  to  move  freely 
without  compromising  our  principles.  It 
gave  us  a  heady  feeling  and  a  sense  of  power 
bevond  our  years. 

The  mobility  and  Influence  was  as  it  should 
be  for  a  national  union  ol  students;  to  learn 
that  it  had  been  bought  with  so  terrible  a 
compromise  made  me  realize  how  impotent 
we  really  were. 

Because  of  the  pain  Involved  in  public  dis- 
cussion of  so  sensitive  an  Issue,  I  have  often 
wished  that  I  had  never  learned  the  truth. 
Yet  to  avoid  the  truth,  however  painful, 
would  be  irresponsible. 

There  have  always  been  staff  members  of 
the  International  commission  who  were  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  relationship.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  all  of  them  could  not  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  many  of  them  may  suffer  the 
onus  of  NSA's  guilt.  I  should  like  to  note, 
however,  that  Gregory  DeUn,  Gilbert  Kullck. 
and  Marcia  Casey  were  In  no  way  aware  of 
the  relationship.  I  am  similarly  sin-e  that 
Mrs.  Isabel  Marcus  Welsh,  International  af- 
fairs vice  president  in  1959-60  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  CIA's  presence  In  NSA. 

For  those  Individuals  In  NSA  who — like 
myself  for  a  time — knowingly  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  part  of  the  relationship  with  the 
CIA,  the  worst  consequences  are  Internal. 
Very  few  staff  members  so  Involved  were  cal- 
lous Cold  Warriors  who  cynically  appreciated 
their  work  with  the  CIA.  Most  of  them, 
rather,  were  deeply  committed  liberals,  whose 
consciences  had  no  rest  while  they  served 
two  masters.  All  of  them,  I  am  svu-e,  have 
at  times  felt  horribly  trapped  In  the  con- 
flict between  their  actions  and  their  liberal 
principles. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  is  the  everyday  dis- 
honesty, the  need  to  clam  up  when  In  the 
presence  of  "non-wltty"  staff  members,  to 
fudge,  to  make  excuses  and  deflect  embar- 
rassing questions.  Perhaps  a  professional  in- 
telligence operative,  who  sincerely  believes  In 
antl-communlsm  at  any  price,  can  learn  to 
suppress  with  not  too  much  damage  that 
most  basic  Instinct  of  youth — to  be  open, 
frank,  questioning  of  all  things.  In  com- 
munion with  his  friends.  But  for  the  typi- 
cal NSA  staff  member,  part  of  a  generation 
whose  Instinct  Is  to  unmask  hyF>ocnsy,  the 
compromise  comes  very  hard  indeed.  Many 
of  them  have  suffered  as  a  consequence  the 
most  agonizing  sort  of  emotional  schizo- 
phrenia— part  of  the  human  toll  In  an  other- 
wise Impersonal  and  cynical  International  In- 
telligence operation. 

AND    A    JtnOCMENT 

(By  Marctis  Raskin,  co-director.  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Washington,  DC.) 
In  Slmone  de  Beauvolr's  roman  i  clef.  The 
Mandarins,  there  Is  a  passage  where  the  State 
Department  tries  to  "help"  Henri  Perron 
(supposedly  Camus)  by  offering  him  news- 
print If  his  Journal  holds  to  an  independent, 
neutralist  line.  Perron  construes  the  offer 
to  mean  that  the  magazine  should  not  crit- 


icize the  fundamental  methods  of  Amerlcaii 
foreign  policy,  and  turns  down  the  "aid." 
To  protect  the  magazine's  Independence  he 
also  turns  down  aid  from  communist  sources. 
But  the  gods  play  with  men  and  their  Ideals. 
For  a  period  of  time  the  magazine  receives 
its  funds  from  a  man  who  took  gold  from 
dentists  who  collaborated  with  the  Nazis. 
Living  m  the  world  makes  It  hard  to  avoid 
dirtv  hands,  perhaps  because  we  are  ego- 
centric and  overvalue  the  work  we  do.  When 
we  try  to  bring  our  projects  into  being  they 
become  more  important  to  us  than  the  rea- 
son we  Initiated  them. 

For  example,  it  is  not  written  in  the  Torah 
or  the  Constitution  that  educational  institu- 
tions had  to  become  fronts  for  the  govern- 
ment, places  where  the  rhetoric  for  the  Cold 
War  is  supplied  and  the  equations  and  tech- 
nology for  hydrogen  bombs  are  manufac- 
tured. Nobody  forced  them  Into  this  posi- 
tion. Nor  did  the  small,  cliquish  groups 
who  ran  the  National  Student  Association 
have  to  take  money  from  the  CIA.  Perhaps 
16  years  ago  It  was  easier  that  way.  For  the 
young  college  graduate  who  was  a  "student 
leader"  there  was  nothing  quite  as  flattering 
as  being  approached  by  the  CIA  to  help  in 
the  National  Effort.  Furthermore,  it  was 
the  way  up  the  status  ladder,  to  success, 
travel,  excitement,  money,  and  government 
or  foundation  Jobs.  By  following  that  road 
the  student  leaders  of  my  generation— a 
decade  ago — played  it  safe.  As  a  result,  they 
became  Instruments  of   the   Cold  War. 

I  have  tried  to  figure  out  why  the  CIA 
v.ould  bother  attempting  to  get  to  American 
Mudents.  After  all.  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  to  set  up  front  orga- 
nizations and  all  the  other  tools  that  used  to 
be  the  monopoly  of  the  communists.  The 
best  way  to  understand  the  CIA's  motives  is 
to  see  it  as  primarily  a  commercial  institu- 
tion which  deals  In  buying,  renting  and  sell- 
ing people. 

Yet  after  we  examine  the  CIA's  motives  and 
purposes,  we  are  left  with  Cold  War  wreck- 
age as  serious  and  Immoral  as  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  operation,  the  U-2  overflights,  or  the 
Guatemalan  caper.  We  are  left  with  the  fact 
that  one  generation  attempted  to  corrupt 
the  young  by  paying  them  off,  buying  and 
renting  them  on  the  installment  plan.  (Now 
that  there  is  a  crack  In  the  door  Isn't  It  about 
time  that  we  have  a  public  accounting  of 
CIA  funds?  How  much  of  that  loot  sticks  In 
the  pockets  of  the  CIA  operatives  them- 
selves?) We  are  left  with  the  fact  that  the 
CIA  made  patsies  out  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  went  abroad  to  conferences 
or  who  studied  under  NSA  auspices,  but  who 
unknowingly  were  being  paid  for,  and  were 
used  by  the  CIA  as  contacts,  covers  and  mall 
drope.  Furthermore,  how  do  we  now  face 
other  nations  who  took  us  at  our  word  that 
our  students  were  "free"  and  therefore  dif- 
ferent from  the  communist-run  youth 
groups?  The  CIA  owes  an  apology  to  the 
innocent  college  students  of  this  last  genera- 
tion. 


MORE     TAXES     IP     INCOME     TAX 

SHARED  BY  STATES.  BLESSED  BE 

TAXPAYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  UncJer 
previous  or(aer  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  there  are  not  many 
people  over  25  who  believe  in  Santa 
Claus. 

Now  I  am  not  belittling  St.  Nick,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  destroy  one  of  the  great 
traditions  of  Christmas  for  our  children. 

However,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
those  advocating  the  so-called  sharing 
of  Federal  taxes  with  the  States  to  be 


"pie  in  the  sky"  and  or  a  belief  in  a 
Santa  Claus,  who  is  somehow  going  to 
drop  a  "sack  full  of  money'  to  make  up 
a  huge  and  uncontrollable  additional 
Federal  deficit. 

I  have  literally  been  amazed  at  some 
of  the  people  who  have  espoused  such  a 
cause. 

I  have  listened  closely  to  them,  but  I 
failed  to  hear  them  mention  basic  points 
that  I  want  answered.  I  think  the 
American  people  want  them  answered. 
First.  If  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  is  returned  to  the  States,  will 
we  not  need  new  taxes  to  make  up  the 
deficit? 

I  would  point  out  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  June  30,  1966.  a 
deficit  of  S2.3  billion  was  incurred.  The 
picture  appears  more  pessimistic  in  the 
immediate  future  for  bigger  deficits. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  many  sources 
tliat  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  1967  is  for  $9.7  billion,  and  an  $8.1 
billion  deficit  the  following  year.  This,  I 
would  remind  you,  assumes  that  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  President's  latest  tax 
recommendations. 

A  second  question?  If  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  a  lax  increase,  then  do  we 
expect  to  cut  Federal  expenditures  by  a 
like  amount? 

Third.  Should  we  not  attempt  to 
simply  bring  Federal  expenditures  in  line 
with  income,  before  enacting  new  pro- 
grams to  spend  money? 

Now  it  might  be  assumed  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  Federal  programs  in  exist- 
ence  today   in  order  to  equal   the  tax 
returned  to  the  State. 
I  think  a  question  should  be  asked. 
Which  programs? 

The  Pi-esident.  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  10,  1967.  stated: 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  state  and  Iccal  governments 
about  $40  billion  in  grants-in-aid.  This  year 
alone.  70  percent  of  our  Federal  expenditures 
for  domestic  programs  will  be  distributed 
through  the  State  and  local  governments. 

There  are  several  serious  objections  to 
this  tax-sharing  proposal. 

It  does  not  take  into  account  the  needs 
of  a  particular  State.  They  will  be  re- 
ceiving funds  on  some  sort  of  basis  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  is  a  need  or 
not.  I  imagine  we  would  wind  up  with 
some  sort  of  formula,  however,  that 
would  find  some  States  severely  penal- 
ized and  others  rewarded. 

Many  of  these  bills  provide  for  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  for  certain  purposes, 
such  as  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
Particularly  would  I  deem  education  to 
be  a  worthy  goal,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  mounting  Federal  debt,  and 
feel  this  would  only  add  to  the  burden. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  commonsense. 

The  surest  and  quickest  way  to  insure 
a  huge  increase  in  Federal  taxes  is  to  pass 
this  Federal  tax-sharing  proposal. 

There  would  be  no  decrease  in  present 
Federal  programs,  and  the  deficit  would 
be  added  on  to  the  present  huge  deficit. 
It  would  be  the  taxpayer  that  woiUd  be 
called  on  to  foot  the  bill. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  galloping  inflation  eat  into  the  in- 
come fabric  of  this  Nation.    Those  hurt 
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the  most  are :  the  poor  whose  money  does 
not  go  as  far.  the  retired  elderly  living 
on  fixed  incomes  that  would  have  been 
sufficient  had  it  not  been  for  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  those  in  poverty. 

Under  such  a  program,  there  would 
not  be  freedom  from  Federal  control. 
There  would  be  such  rigid  requirements 
attached  that  we  would  have  a  bureau- 
crat in  Washington  virtually  making 
that  part  of  a  State's  budget. 

There  would  be  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  State  officials  to  spend  the  money, 
whether  it  is  needed  or  not,  with  the 
same  old  tired  verbage.  others  are  doing 
it  and  so  should  I.  ^  ,. 

Those  endorsing  this  plan  have  not 
honestly  pointed  to  those  programs  they 
want  eliminated  in  the  Federal  budget. 
They  have  not  been  fair  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  the  American 

^^Most  of  those  advocating  this  plan 
scream  the  loudest  about  balancing  the 
budget.  I  could  not  be  more  in  favor  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

Such  a  program  as  this  would  increase 
the  Federal  debt  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  through  inflation. 
The  same  people  who  advocate  this 
scheme  are  among  the  most  vocal  in 
stating  that  they  want  to  see  the  Federal 
debt  decreased,  and  the  cost  of  living 

stabilized.  ,        ^  .     ^^  . 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  seri- 
ously consider  this  proposal  if  these 
questions  could  be  answered. 

I  predict  that  these  same  people  advo- 
cating this  scheme  would  also  not  stand 
the  heat  to  decrease  the  present  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  l 
doubt  that  there  would  be  any  reduction. 
If  we  were  to  cut  Federal  expenditures, 
and  the  Federal  tax  load,  there  would  be 
areas  for  the  State  governments  to  re- 
ceive revenue  which  is  today  denied  them 
by  the  high  rate  of  Federal  taxation. 

I  can  only  say,  "No,  Virginia,  there  is 
no  Santa  Claus  to  make  up  the  Federal 
debt     There  is  only  the  taxpayer 

If  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, then  the  taxpayer  will  truly  be 
blessed  if  this  proposal  is  enacted,  be- 
cause there  is  going  to  be  a  huge  increase 
in  Federal  taxes. 

When  the  truth  is  known,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  reject  this  scheme  over- 
whelmingly. 
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While  these  fish  are  pests  in  some 
areas  they  also  represent  a  fine  poten- 
tial source  of  livelihood  for  commercial 
fishermen.  Future  developments  may 
prove  the  alewife  usable  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  protein  concentrate,  thereby 
increasing  its  commercial  value.  It  also 
can  be  seen  as  a  potential  source  of  food 
for  more  desirable  game  fish. 

On  October  30,  1965,  there  was  enacted 
Public  Law  89-304,  which  served  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate,  with  the  several  States,  a  co- 
operative program  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  anadromous  fish.  Senate  re- 
port No.  860  specifically  cites  the  alewife 
a6  one  variety  of  anadromous  fish  com- 
ing within  the  purview  of  this  public  law 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  Great  Lakes  Fisherv 

Means  for  imorovlng  production  of  Great 
Liikes  fish  that  migrate  into  streams  for 
.spawning.  ,  ■      v. 

Species  of  nsh  In  the  Great  Lakes  which 
ascend  streams  to  sp.iwn.  plus  anadromous 
species  which  have  adopted  themselves  to  a 
complete  freshwater  existence,  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  commercial  and 
sport  fisheries.  The  commercial  catch  or 
Alewives,  smelt,  and  suckers  In  the  U.S. 
waters  alone  amounted  to  almost  10  million 
pounds  in  1963.  In  addition,  the  sport  fishery 
for  r.-\inbow.  brown,  and  brook  trout  provide 
recreation  for  thousands  of  sportsmen 


At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  undertake,  where  necessary,  co- 
operative programs  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  which 
ascend  streams  to  spawn: 

H.R. 6997 
.\  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  undertake,  where  necessary,  coop- 
erative   programs    with    respect    to    the 
control  of  flsh  in  the  Great  Lakes  which 
ascend  streams  to  spawn 
Be   It   eJiacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior   to  Initiate   with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program   for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes",    approved    October    30.    1965    (16 
UJ5C    757a).  Is  amended  by   Inserting  after 
"enhancing"   at   the  second  place   where  It 
appears  the  following:   ".  or    (where  neces- 
sary) controlling,". 

(b)  Such  sentence  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  enhancement"  and  In- 
serting   In   lieu    thereof   "enhancement,   or 

control".  .  .  _, 

Sec  2.  Section  2(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  appears  after 
"anadromous  fishery'  resources"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  ".  or  conservation  and  en- 
hancement, or  (Where  necessary)  control, 
of". 


THE  ANADROMOUS  FISH,  THE 
ALEWIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ruppe]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anad- 
romous fish,  the  alewife.  constitutes  a 
major  problem  in  some  areas  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  population  explosion 
of  this  species  is  so  great  that  it  staggers 
the  imagination.  It  is  estimated  that 
Lake  Michigan  contains  15  billion  or 
more  of  these  herring-like  fish.  Tne 
alewife  is  a  major  source  of  pollution  in 
Lake  Michigan,  for  perhaps  as  many  as 
8  billion  die  each  year.  They  clog  water 
intakes  during  the  spring  spawning  sea- 
son and  may  be  responsible  for  prevent- 
ing'the  swift  renegeration  of  the  lake 
trout. 


Accordingly,  it  seems  prudent  to  move 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law 
where  there  is  already  an  established 
program  and  available  funds.  I  am,  to- 
day proposing  an  amendment  to  that 
law  to  meet  what  presently  appears  to  be 
a  regional  problem.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior discretionary  authority  to  initiate 
cooperative  programs  for  the  control  of 
such  species  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  My  bill  does  not  subvert  the  basic 
intent  of  the  law  it  seeks  to  amend-- 
which  is  conservation,  development,  and 
enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadromous 

At  one  time,  commercial  fishing  was 
a  major  industi-y  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
sport  fishing  was  reknown.   The  sea  lam- 
prey  nearly   ended  all  that,  but  a  co- 
operative and  constructive  program  has 
diminished  this  menace.    Now  we  have  a 
new  problem,  which  like  the  lamprey, 
must  be  tackled  if  we  are  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  major 
fishing  ground  in  the  United  States.    My 
bill  would  put  us  in  a  position  both  to 
control  the  alewife  when  necessary,  and 
at  the  same  time  utilize  techniques  to 
develop  the  alewife  as  a  major  new  eco- 
nomic resource.    Properly  controlled,  the 
alewife  could  help  spur  the  economy  of 
northern  Michigan  and  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  region.  . 

I  wish  to  extend  my  compliments  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Za- 
BLocKi.  Congressman  Zablocki  was 
among  the  first  of  our  membership  to  rec- 
ognize the  staggering  problems  created 
by  the  alewife.  and  has  exerted  initiative 
and  leadership  in  pointing  out  the  prob- 
lem and  seeking  means  to  resolve  it.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  research  material 
and  advice  given  me  by  the  Congressman 
and  his  staff,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  as  we  seek  solutions  to  the 
alewife  problem  in  this  Congress. 


FOURTEEN  POINTS  ON  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr      DORN.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  AnnunzioI   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ANNUNZIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  I  inserted  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD    a    few    articles 
written  by  the  Reverend  Daniel  Lyons, 
S.J..  who  is  director  of  forensics  and  pro- 
fessor of  social  economics  at  Gonzaga 
University  in  Spokane.  Wash. 

Father  Lyons  is  a  recognized  authority 
in  Asian  affairs  and  is  known  nationally 
as  a  lecturer.  He  has  written  exten- 
sively about  Vietnam  and  his  articles  ap- 
pear regularly  in  the  Sunday  Visitor,  the 
National  Catholic  Ecumenical  Weekly, 
published  In  Huntington,  Ind. 

In  the  March  12  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion,   which    has    just    been    released. 
Father  Lyons  once  again  lists  14  points 
which  are  of  timely  Importance  In  our 
continuing  struggle  against  communism 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  read 
carefully  these  14  constructive  points,  as 
they  will  be  not  only  of  tremendous  help 
to  us  as  Members  of  the  Congress,  but 
will  help  every  American  to  understana 
the  real  issues  at  stake  in  southeast  Asia. 
Despite  disputes  between  Moscow  and 
Peking,  the  Communist  world  is  aiuea 
ideologically   and  is  not  slackening  its 
efforts  to  take  over  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.   It  is  Inconsequential  whether 
we  deal  with  Communist  Russia  or  Com- 
munist China  for  they  are  both  the  ac- 
knowledged enemies  of  all  free  institu- 
tions and  free  peoples. 

Father  Lyons'  article  follows: 
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FOTTBTKEM    POINTS    ON    TH«    WAB 

(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.)     ^ 

1.  The  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king has  not  prevented  the  InternationaJ 
Communist  movement  from  pursuing  its 
aim  of  world  conquest.  Their  nationalistic 
differences  are  of  lesser  importance  to  them 
than  the  vital  economic  and  ideological  In- 
terests which  Communists  mutually  pos- 
sess all  over  the  world.  The  majority  of 
Americans  still  seem  unable  to  analyze  Com- 
munism realistically. 

2.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  number  one 
objective  of  all  the  Communists  in  the 
world.  It  serves  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional Communism,  and  it  does  so  at  very 
little  cost. 

3.  The  war  is  ideal  for  world  Communism. 
It  is  being  waged  from  bases  that  are  se- 
cure. If  the  offensive  falls,  Communism 
Will  not  lose  a  foot  of  the  ground  It  already 
holds.  None  of  the  Communist  world  Is 
threatened,  not  even  North  Vietnam.  While 
there  Is  no  rtsk  to  the  aggressor,  the  war 
weakens  the  United  States,  demoralizes  the 
free  world,  and  gives  Russia  time  to  build  up 
Its  strength  for  an  ultimate  showdown. 
America's  strategic  superiority  is  getting  less 
every  year.  We  are  already  far  behind  In  a 
missile  defense  program.  The  Idea  that  we 
do  not  need  such  a  defense  unless  Russia 
has  one  is  very  simplistic.  Besides,  she  al- 
ready has  one. 

4.  Our  success  In  Vietnam  has  been  very 
limited.  We  have  prevented  North  Vietnam 
from  conquering  the  South  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  North  is  certain  to  succeed 
In  the  end  If  we  continue  on  without  win- 
ning. We  may  end  up  compromising,  e.g.  by 
recognizing  the  Viet  Cong;  or  we  may  be 
out-maneuvered  at  the  conference  table,  or 
seduced  by  false  promises. 

5.  It  is  a  part  of  Communist  strategy  to 
stir  up  new  Vletnams  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  or  the  Middle  East,  particularly  If 
we  remain  bogged  down  through  Irresolution 
In  Southeast  Asia.  If  this  happens,  we  may 
have  more  trouble  on  our  hands  than  we  can 
handle. 

The  strategy  of  the  Communists  Is  to  wage 
war  at  low  cost  and  without  risk.  Our 
strategy  costs  enormously.  Is  very  risky,  and 
is  the  least  hkely  to  bring  results.  Guerrilla 
forces  always  enjoy  enormous  advantages  In 
war.  as  long  as  they  do  not  have  to  win 
normal  military  victories. 

6.  The  ideas  of  cost  accounting  emanating 
from  the  Pentagon  do  not  apply  to  Viet- 
nam. We  are  spending  $140,000  every  year 
for  every  single  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese soldier  In  the  South. 

7.  The  greatest  mistake  In  all  of  our  strat- 
egy Is  to  think  that  we  can  win  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  alone,  or  by  hitting  North 
Vietnam  ineffectively  Instead  of  declsely. 
The  harbor  at  Haiphong  should  have  been 
shut  down  two  years  ago.  It  will  have  to 
be  closed  soon. 

8.  There  Is  no  way  to  "gracefully  with- 
draw' from  Vietnam,  despite  the  statements 
of  U  Thant.  We  will  either  win  or  lose.  To 
win  we  are  going  to  have  to  drop  our  self- 
imposed  restrictions.  Hanoi  must  be 
threatened  and  Communist  aggression  muat 
become  hazardous.  As  It  Is  now,  carrying 
on  the  war  serves  the  Interests  of  Peking  and 
Moscow,  but  works  against  the  free  world. 
This  must  be  reversed. 

9.  We  have  to  put  more  and  more  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam.  Otherwise  there  Is  no 
reason  for  Hanoi  or  Moscow  to  negotiate  or 
to  quit.  We  need  to  figure  out,  not  what  we 
should  not  do.  but  what  we  should  do  to  win. 
We  must  reverse  the  trend.  We  have  to 
threaten  their  supplies,  we  have  to  threaten 
their  Independence,  we  may  have  to  threaten 
their  very  livelihood  before  they  give  up. 
They  are  testing  our  determination. 

10.  The  science  of  winning  on  the  battle- 
field Is  much  too  serious  to  be  left  to  civilians 
to  figure  out   at  the   free  world's  expense. 


The  noted  military  strategtst.  Dr.  Stefan  Poe- 
sony,  has  pointed  out  that  our  present  policy 
of  t.iboos  Is  overcommitting  our  military 
forces.  If  we  cannot  fight  In  an  effective  way, 
then  we  must  fight  In  a  costly  way:  costly  In 
men,  costly  In  time,  and  costly  In  materials. 
But  if  we  change  just  one  of  our  paralyzing, 
self-imposed  restrictions,  the  situation  will 
improve  immediately  and  Immensely. 

11.  Every  year  we  show  increased  concern 
about  winning  over  the  people.  This  year 
we  call  it  •pacification."  Last  year  we  dubbed 
It  "rural  reconsuuction."  We  become 
sidetracked  on  the  subject.  What  the  South 
Vietnamese  need  most  of  all  is  security. 
They  need  protection  from  aggression.  Nine- 
ty-nine percent  of  them  will  be  on  our  side 
when  iliey  can  afford  to  be. 

The  Viet  Cong  has  terrorized  the  South 
Vietnamese  beyond  description  for  the  sheer 
purpose  of  terrorism.  If  we  make  the  North 
leave  the  South  alone,  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  among  the  most  antl-Communlst  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  In  the  meanwhile, 
"pacification"  or  any  other  form  of  public 
relations  is  no  substitute  for  security. 

12.  What  about  otir  world  popularity?  If 
we  win  with  reasonable  dispatch,  a  hundred 
nations  around  the  world  will  rejoice  at  our 
success  In  the  defense  of  freedom.  If  we  lose, 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  lose 
their  respect  for  us  and  their  confidence  in 
us. 

13  General  von  Clausewttz  once  observed 
that  the  art  of  war  is  simple,  but  not  easy. 
It  is  simple  to  know  what  to  do  but  dif- 
ficult to  do  It,  because  It  requires  uncommon 
courage.  It  Is  this  wishful  thinking,  this 
stubborn  reluctance  to  make  hard  decisions, 
both  about  negotiations  and  about  Russia's 
position  as  the  main  supplier  to  Hanoi,  that 
pose  the  greatest  threat  to  our  security. 

14.  Our  most  difficult  problem  is  winning 
the  cold  war.  To  do  so  we  will  have  to  view 
Communism  realistically.  If  we  win  the 
cold  war,  the  hot  war  will  take  care  of  Itself. 


justification  for  reversing  the  order  of 
draft  call  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est. It  does  cause  less  disruption  of 
established  social  and  economic  life. 
There  are  fewer  family  and  career  com- 
mitments at  age  19.  And  experts  have 
coi.  tended  that  a  younger  military  force 
is  a  t>etter  and  more  flexible  military 

force. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  President  s 
proposals  do  not  in  any  way  decrease  the 
responsibility  of  local  draft  boards  to 
judge  who  is  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  fit  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  does  not  lessen  a  local  draft  board's 
ability  to  consider  the  full  range  of  de- 
ferment categories  for  any  young  man. 
The  local  draft  board,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  are  still  essential  ele- 
ments of  any  draft  system,  although  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  way  in  which 
the  system  Is  now  performing. 

I  believe  that  the  fair  and  impartial 
random  selection  of  19-year-olds  to  ful- 
fill our  mlhtary  needs — apart  from  those 
filled  by  volimteers — is  consistent  with 
democratic  methods  and  values.  These 
are  the  same  values  we  are  fighting  to 
sustain  all  over  the  globe  today. 

I  urge  the  members  to  support  the 
President's  draft  proposals.  They  were 
made  after  a  long  and  Intensive  evalua- 
tion of  many  recommendations  presented 
by  distinguished  Americans  In  and  out  of 
government.  I  am  heartened  to  see  that 
four  respected  college  newspapers  have 
given  the  President  the  backing  that  he 
and  the  Nation  deserve  in  these  times  of 
challenge  and  crisis. 


COLLEGE     NEWSPAPERS     SUPPORT 

PRESIDENT      JOHNSON'S      DRAFT 

PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  on 
March  7  four  newspapers,  representing 
prominent  American  educational  institu- 
tions, endorsed  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent proposals  to  replace  the  present  sys- 
tem of  draft  selection  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  random  method,  starting  with 
men  19  years  of  age. 

This  support  is  particularly  heartening 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  young  segment 
of  our  society  which  has  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  future  direction  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

A  joint  statement  of  the  Dartmouth, 
the  Brown  Daily  Herald,  the  Cornell 
Daily  Sun  and  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian 
called  the  President's  fair  and  Impartial 
random  selection  proposal  "superior  be- 
cause it  guarantees  equal  risk  of  selec- 
tion for  men  of  comparable  age  and 
physical  ability  and  because  It  guaran- 
tees less  disruption  of  an  established 

life." 

The  Congress  should  carefully  evalu- 
ate this  statement.    For  there  Is  good 


GOVERNOR   ROMNEY   AND   THE 
PRESIDENT'S   PROGRAMS 

Mr.     DORN.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  O'HaraI   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  CaroUna? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      O'HARA     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  of  those  rare  and 
memorable   Instances   when   man    bites 
dog.    It  happened  this  week  in  Evans- 
ville,  Ind..  where  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor   of    Michigan    accused    President 
Johnson  and  the  Democratic  Party  of 
"being  30  years  behind  the  time,  lacking 
new  faces  and  new  ideas." 

Now,  this  is  certainly  a  new  twist. 
I  have  heard  Republicans  charge  us  with 
everything,  from  being  wild-eyed  radi- 
cals to  fuzzy -thinking  socialists — but 
this  is  the  first  time  in  memory  that 
we  Democrats  have  been  accused  of  l)eing 
behind  the  times— and  30  years  behind, 
no  less. 

I  wish  that  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
had  been  present  in  Congress  over  the 
past  30  years  to  see  his  Republican 
friends  oppose  every  piece  of  significant 
social  welfare  legislation  enacted. 

In  fact.  I  wish  he  had  been  here  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  when  his  Republi- 
can friends  reacted  in  their  now  familiar 
style  to  the  great  issues  of  our  time. 
He  would  have  seen  90  percent  of  the 
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House  Republicans  vote  to  kill  the  anti- 
poverty  bill. 

He  would  have  seen  96  percent  of  House 
Republicans  vote  against  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Housing. 

He  would  have  seen  63  percent  of  the 
House  Republicans  vote  against  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 

He  would  have  seen  96  percent  of 
House  Republicans  vote  against  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Transportation. 

He  would  have  seen  73  percent  of 
House  Republicans  vote  against  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
93  percent  vote  against  medicare,  97  per- 
cent against  omnibus  housing,  and  85 
percent  against  voting  rights. 

If  the  Governor  of  Michigan  is  right — 
if  President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
Party  are  really  30  years  behind  the 
times — that  would  take  us  back  to  1937 
and  the  heart  of  the  New  Deal. 

We  all  know  where  Franklin  Roose- 
velt stood. 

Where  do  the  Republicans  stand?  As 
our  distinguished  Postmaster  General 
recently  observed : 

The  RepubUcans  haven't  had  a  progressive 
ide,^  since  Calvin  Coolidge  decided  against 
seeking  reelection  in  1928. 

Does  the  Governor  think  that  all  these 
new  programs  which  Congress  has  been 
enacting  are  really  old  ideas,  30  years 
behind  the  times? 

Or  maybe  he  thinks  that  President 
Johnson  is  old  fashioned  because  he  is 
concerned  about  those  Americans  who 
are  poor,  illerate,  sick,  or  hungry? 

President  Johnson  served  in  Congress 
more  than  30  years.  He  knows  what  the 
record  is.  And  so  do  the  American 
people. 


RECREATION:    A    CHALLENGE    FOR 
THE   CITIES 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Har.'^]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHAR  A  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  yesterday's  mail  I  received  from 
the  National  League  of  Cities  a  copy  of 
its  national  municipal  policy  containing 
policy  statements  on  the  many  issues 
confronting  urban  and  suburban  areas 
of  America. 

I  should  like  to  call  two  of  the  resolu- 
tions in  particular  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
they  provide  further  documentation — if 
indeed  further  documentation  were 
needed — that  the  metropolitan  areas 
need  help  if  they  are  to  begin  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  recreation  demands 
which  have  accompanied  rapid  popula- 
tion growth. 

The  two  resolutions,  which  appear  on 
page  10  of  the  NLC  national  municipal 
policy,  have  to  do  with  preservation  of 
open  space  and  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities.  I  Insert  them  to  be 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 


Preservation  of  Open  Space 
The  explosive  population  growth  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  particularly  In  the  su- 
burban sections.  In  devouring  land  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  The  resulting  physical  ex- 
pansion has  been  so  rapid  as  to  make  the 
preservation  of  some  remaining  land  for 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  areas — buffers 
against  the  unrelieved  monotony  of  urban 
development— Increasingly  difficult.  If  we 
are  to  retain  the  amenities  of  civilized  liv- 
ing in  densely  populated  areas,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  all  levels  of  government  undertake 
Unmediate  programs  for  the  preservation  of 
open  space  in  urban  areas. 

The  program  of  federal  grants  which  is 
authorized  in  the  Housing  .^ct  will  assist 
local  public  bodies  materially  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  to  be  used  as  permanent  open 
space,  but  the  present  program  is  only  a 
mtKlest  start  to  preserve  one  of  our  most 
vital  national  resources — open  land.  The 
Administration  and  the  Congress  shou:d  de- 
velop long-range,  comprehensive  proi;rams 
to  assist  our  local  governments  in  bringing 
about  an  orderly,  healthy  development  of 
remaining  open  land  in  densely  populated 
urban  area.?  The  grant  assistance  available 
under  the  federal  open  space  land  acquisi- 
tion program  should  be  increased  to  a  share 
comparable  to  urban  renewal  grants.  Grants 
should  be  allowed  for  development  of  rec- 
reational facilities. 

1.45    DEVELOPME.NT    OF  RECREATION.\L  FACILITIES 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  es- 
tablished a  fund  to  assist  the  states  and  local 
governments  to  meet  their  present  and  fu- 
ture recreation  demands  and  needs.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  program  the  sever.il 
states  determine  what  portion  of  the  federal 
monies  the  local  subdivisions  will  share.  The 
states  should  recognize  the  Imperative  needs 
of  the  nations  urban  governmental  units, 
the  municipalities,  when  developing  compre- 
hensive state-wide  outdoor  recreation  plans. 
The  states  should  enable  the  municipalities 
to  fully  participate  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  program  by  allowing  urban 
areas  a  significant  share  of  the  monies  fund- 
ed under  this  outdoor  recreation  program. 
The  nation's  cities  reaffirm  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  basic  findings  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation   Resource  Review  Commission. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  Introduced  a 
bill — H.R.  5865 — which  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate— to  some  extent — the  very  serious 
problem  represented  by  the  woeful  lack 
of  recreation  facilities  for  people  who  live 
in  the  cities  and  suburbs.  My  bill  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  answer,  but  it  is  a  start 
toward  meeting  a  challenge  which  will 
not  go  away  just  because  it  is  ignored. 
It  can  only  get  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  want  to 
study  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the  text 
was  printed  along  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  of  February  21,  the  day  I  in- 
troduced the  bill. 


States-Item.  Headstart  is  designed  to 
stop,  before  its  starts,  a  vicious  circle 
that  inevitably  leads  to  poverty. 

Caught  in  that  circle  are  children  who 
start  school  without  the  preschool  ad- 
vantages of  their  classmates.  They  fall 
behind  in  school,  fail  to  develop  interest, 
and  eventually  drop  out  at  an  early  age. 
Because  of  their  lack  of  education  they 
are  never  able  to  qualify  for  the  employ- 
ment that  would  enable  them  to  pull 
above  the  poverty  level. 

Headstart,  as  the  States-Item  editorial 
points  out,  is  designed  to  prevent  those 
circumstances.  While  young  people  re- 
peatedly drop  out  of  school  because  of  a 
lack  of  interest,  the  editorial  points  out 
that  many  of  them  have  never  had  their 
interest  developed.  This  is  one  of  the 
roles  Headstart  fills  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  pleased  to  enclose  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

[Prora  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 

Mar.  6. 19671 

Better  Start  in  School 

Boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school,  we  are 
prone  to  say,  because  they  lose  Interest. 
But  how  can  many  of  them  lose  something 
thev  have  never  had'' 

This  week  the  city's  public  schools  win 
launch  an  escalated  attack  on  the  problem 
in  a  prekindergarten  program  financed  with 
5556,655  of  federal  antlpoverty  funds  and 
$120,346  from  the  Orleans  Parish  School 
Board. 

The  goal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  already 
successful  Head  Start  project:  prepare  pre- 
school-age tots  to  put  their  best  foot  for- 
ward in  education  through  Introduction  to 
achievement,  books,  music,  participation  and 
conununication. 

Whereas  Head  Start  operates  through  the 
summer,  the  new  prekindergarten  program 
will  be  confined  to  the  regular  school  year 
when  it  gets  into  full  swing.  The  new  effort 
starting  this  week,  however,  will  this  time 
continue  through  August. 

By  the  September  term,  the  program,  plus 
the  summertime  Head  Start,  will  funnel  into 
kindergarten  about  3,500  children  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  Induction  Into  educa- 
tional ranks 

A  solid  part  of  a  creaky  antlpoverty  con- 
cept, this  plan  continues  to  offer  great  hope 
in  bolstering  the  desire  and  ability  to  learn. 
As  it  continues,  methods  to  Increase  its 
effectiveness  can  be  expected. 


THE  NEED  FOR  HEADSTART 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spe«Jcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Headstart  as  a  vital  component  in 
this  Nation's  antlpoverty  effort  has  never 
been  In  better  focus  than  it  was  in  a 
March  6  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans 


OVERHEAD  POWER  LINES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  Congress  adjourned  before  the 
House  could  consider  legislation  designed 
to  attack  the  problem  of  overhead  trans- 
mission lines  and  towers,  which  threaten 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  (Mr.  OttincerI,  in  reintroducing 
legislation  to  resolve  the  conflict  of  needs 
between  increased  power  and  best  use  of 
our  dwindling  land. 

Authority  for  study  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  overhead  transmission  lines  on 
property  values,  scenic  beauty,  and  com- 
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munity  planning  would  be  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Since  the  powerlines  problem  is 
most  critical  for  urban  areas,  respon- 
sibility for  the  problem  should  be  shifted 
to  HUD  from  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Comprehensive  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  encourage  underground  trans- 
mission of  power  and  to  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  such  trans- 
mission, would  also  be  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development. 

In  order  to  encourage  development  and 
construction  of  underground  transmis- 
sion lines  by  private  industry,  there  are 
provisions  for  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  amortiza- 
tion and  tax  credit  for  certain  under- 
ground lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleaeues  to 
take  forceful  action  on  this  problem  of 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  want  to  keep 
America  beautiful. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XXX 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  alternative  often  proposed  to  the 
present  draft  law  is  that  of  a  true  uni- 
versal military  service,  wherein  every 
young  man,  upon  reaching  age  18.  except 
"for  those  who  may  be  permanently  dis- 
abled or  mentally  deficient,  would  have 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Universal  military  training  has  usu- 
ally been  viewed  by  Its  supporters  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  Nation,  not 
just  in  a  military,  but  also  in  a  patriotic 
sense.  Its  proponents  maintain  that  the 
discipline,  the  sense  of  civic  conscious- 
ness and  the  patriotism  instilled  in  each 
new  generation  of  young  men  would 
benefit  the  country.  Furthermore,  a  vast 
trained  manpower  pool  would  be  created 
for  tapping  in  a  military  emergency. 

General  Hershey  and  former  President 
Eisenhower  are  leading  spokesmen  for  a 
universal  military  training  program. 
When  he  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  General  Elsenhower  tried  hard 
but  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  Congress 
to  establish  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training.  He  feels  that  UMT  is 
desirable  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  military  preparedness,  but,  also,  for 
reasons  of  fitness  and  discipline  among 
the  youth  of  the  Nation.  General  Her- 
shey predicts  that — 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  as  the  only  agency 
available  to  raise  the  quality  of  our  citizen- 
ship. 

The  Natlon^Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  believes  that  we  have  to  be  more 
basic  in  teaching  people  good  citizenship, 
patriotism,  and  "that  sort  of  thing." 

General  Eisenhower  has  envisioned  a 
program,  whereby  every  young  Amei'ican 


male,  age  18,  would  spend  49  weeks  in 
military  training,  regardless  of  what  his 
status  in  life  may  be  or  what  his  plans 
are   for   the   future.     The   Government 
would  provide  sustenance,  clothing,  and 
other  necessary  essentials.    The  trainees 
would  be  paid  a  small  stipend  of  about 
$5  or  $10  a  month.    Besides  the  vigorous 
physical  training  and  learning  the  wis- 
dom of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  good 
personal  habits,  the  young  men  could  be 
used  in  times  of  emergency,  such  as  dur- 
ing floods,  storms,  and  fires.    This  would 
be  helpful  in  maintaining  order  and  as- 
sisting the  victims  of  such  misfortunes. 
Each  UMT  trainee,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  would  be  offered  the 
option  of  enlisting  immediately  in  the 
Regular  Forces  for  a  2-year  term,  en- 
titling him  to  all  the  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits deriving  from  military  service.     If 
such  inducements  did  not  produce  the 
volunteers  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Reg- 
ular Forces,  it  would  then  be  necessary 
to  draft  the  needed  numbers  of  men, 
through  the  use  of  a  lottery.     At  first 
these  draftees  would  come  from  those 
men  who  were  past  the  UMT  age.  but 
still  liable  for  military  service.    Eventu- 
ally, the  lottery  would  apply  only  to  the 
UMT  men. 

President  Eisenhower  sees  three  bene- 
fits coming  from  his  program.  First, 
there  would  be  a  huge  reserve  of  young 
men  with  sound  basic  militaiT  training. 
Second.  UMT  would  stem  the  growing 
tide  of  what  the  former  President  calls 
"irresponsible  behavior."  and  crime  in 
the  cotmtry.  and  straighten  out  a  lot 
of  potential  troublemakers.  General 
Eisenhower  said  that — 

If  UMT  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
to  produce  cleanliness  and  decent  grooming, 
it  might  be  worth  the  price  tag— and  I  am 
not  altogether  jesting  when  I  say  this. 


Third,  if  a  UMT  system  were  to  be- 
come a  permanent  institution.  General 
Eisenhower  thinks  that  resentment 
against  militarj-  obligation  would  die 
away  and  that  ^rtually  every  young 
man  would  take  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  giving  a  year  of  his  life  to  the  United 
States,  which  would  produce  a  strong 
sense  of  patriotism. 

For  reasons  that  I  shall  present  in 
future  remarks,  a  UMT  program  is  not 
only  Impractical  but   also   undesirable. 


INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  TO  AD- 
VANCE SCIENCE  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roomo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  the  President's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  this  July  estimates  $16,- 
292,200,000  will  be  expended  for  Federal 
research  and  development  is  a  striking 
Indication  of  the  importance  that  our 
Government  and  our  country  attach  to 
science  and  technology.  When  we  ex- 
pect  new    obligations    of    $6,445,000,000 


for  research  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
with  $2,421,900,000  of  this  for  basic  re- 
search, we  have  sood  cause  to  ask  our- 
selves where  the  people  are  coming  from 
who  will  carry  out  all  this  work,  and 
who  will  bring  about  the  productive  ap- 
plication of  its  results  for  the  benefit  of 
om-  people  and  their  economy.  More 
than  that.  wUl  we  have  a  sufficient 
leavening  amongst  our  citizens  of  men 
and  women  who  have  studied  the  physi- 
cal, life  and  social  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics and  engineering? 

We  urgently  need  more  people  who 
have  studied  these  subjects  at  the  un- 
dergi-aduate  and  graduate  levels  both  to 
maintain  our  progress  as  we  navigate 
through  the  uncertainties  of  this  scien- 
tific age.  and  to  diffuse  through  our 
electorate  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
promises,  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
science  and  technology. 

Five  years  from  now  I  can  forsee  in- 
tense debates  in  this  body  as  the  menace 
of  pollution  of  our  air,  water,  and  soil 
bears  more  heavily  upon  us.  And  at 
that  time,  and  in  later  years,  the  quality 
of  our  understanding  and  our  judgment 
as  a  nation  will  demand  leadership  by 
men  and  women  working  professionally 
in  these  fields  and  also  by  other  men 
and  women  so  educated  who  later  turn 
their  talents  to  other  occupations. 

What   should   be    done   to    encourage 
more   voung   men   and  women  to  seek 
their  education  in  the  sciences  and  en- 
gineering?    What    should    be    done    to 
strengthen  our  institutions  for  academic 
research?     Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  in- 
spii-ing  those  universities  already  heav- 
ily committed  to  education  and  research 
in  sciences  and  engineering  to  make  a 
still  greater  effort.     Another  part  lies  in 
cultivating    the    present    capabilities    of 
manv  other  institutions  that  are  strug- 
gling to  build  up  or  further  to  improve 
their  faculties  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion and  research  in  the  sciences  and  en- 
gineering.    Obviously   private   interests. 
State  and  local  governments  have  their 
responsibilities  to  foster  these  intellec- 
tual  resources.     And  so  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  promote  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  education  of  scientists  through 
a    national    program    of    institutional 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States.    In  so  doing.  I  am  join- 
ing the  company   of  the  distinguished 
Representative    from    California     [Mr. 
George   Miller]    who   introduced   H.R. 
875  on  January  10  of  this  year.     My  bill 
is  identical  to  his.     It  is  entirely  fitting 
that  Representatives  of  these  two  States 
on    the    opposite    shores    of    our    great 
countrv  sponsor  this  legislation.     Cali- 
fornia and  New  Jersey  are  States  whose 
constituents  well  know  the  importance 
of  strong  institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  are  strong  leaders  in  academic  re- 
search and  in  education  for  the  sciences. 
Rutgers  University  is  our  State  uni- 
versitv  in  New  Jersey.     As  reported  in 
the  47th  amiual  school  and  society  en- 
rollment study  for  academic  year  1966- 
67.  Rutgers  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
26.113  students,  of  whom  15.503  are  full 
time.     Its  total  teaching  staff  numbers 
2.843.  of  whom  1.410  are  full  time.     Dur- 
ing 1965  Rutgers  University  carried  on 
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research  for  the  Federal  Government  at 
a  level  of  $13  million  and  received 
slightly  less  than  $6  million  more  in 
Federal  funds  for  other  educational  ac- 
tivities. It  placed  29th  among  the  100 
universities  and  colleges  receiving  the 
largest  amount  of  Federal  support  in 
1965. 

Within  my  own  constituency  are  many 
industrial  laboratories  that  will  need 
new  scientists  and  engineers.  Hoffman 
LaRoche,  Inc.,  in  Nutley,  has  one  of  the 
leading  laboratories  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  pharmaceuticals  and  fine 
chemicals.  Nearby  the  Federal  labora- 
tories of  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  are  known  for  their  re- 
search and  developmeiit  in  avionics, 
navigation,  communications,  data  sys- 
tems, satellites,  and  space  probes. 

The  Schering  Corp.  has  its  corporate 
research  center  in  Bloomfield.  with  fa- 
cihties  and  staff  for  biological,  chemical, 
and  pharmaceutical  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  can 
readily  produce  such  a  list  of  industrial 
laboratories  for  their  own  constituencies. 
My  point  is  that  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  enter  these  laboratories  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  the  future  product  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  And  our 
country  will  be  ill  served  if  this  product 
is  deficient  in  number  or  quaUty.  Which 
brings  us  back  to  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  advance 
science  and  the  education  of  scientists 
through  a  national  program  of  institu- 
tional grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  makes 
five  findings  that  merit  attention.  Sum- 
marized briefly,  the  bill  would  have  Con- 
gress find,  and  I  think  quite  properly  so, 
that: 

First.  Suppori  of  and  investment  in 
scientific  research  and  the  education  of 
scientists  are  essential  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States; 

Second.  Revolutionary  advances  in 
science  have  contributed  fundamentally 
to  our  economic  and  material  prosperity, 
to  our  health,  to  the  quality  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  to  our  world  leadership; 

Third.  These  advances  are  substan- 
tially attributable  to  Federal  support  for 
science  and  research,  especially  In  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning; 

Fourth.  Continued  advance  in  science 
requires  vigorous  research  and  instruc- 
tional programs  In  sciences  at  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  throughout 
the  Nation: 

Fifth.  But  our  experience  shows  that 
the  mission  oriented  project  grant  and 
contract  system  has  proven  inadequate 
for  this  purix)se. 

The  conclusion  flowing  from  these  five 
findings  is  plain.  We  need  stable,  long- 
range  funding  for  research  and  Instruc- 
tional programs  in  the  sciences  for  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Such  as- 
sistance should  preserve  the  historic  In- 
dependence, integrity,  and  freedom  of 
these  intellectual  resources. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  \^'ill 
help  to  meet  this  need  by  establishing 
national  institutional  grants  for  the  sup- 
port of  and  investment  in  education 
and  research  in  the  physical,  biological. 


and  social  sciences,  engineering  and 
mathematics.  Unlike  other  forms  of 
Federal  support  which  may  find  it  dlflQ- 
cult  to  resist  the  great  attraction  of  the 
massive,  well  established  centers  of 
academic  excellence  in  the  sciences,  this 
bill  establishes  a  formula  for  distribution 
of  Federal  support. 

The  $150  million  to  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing 4  fiscal  years,  will  be  divided  in  three 
ways. 

One-third  will  be  allocated  directly  to 
institutions:  of  higher  education  based 
on  the  project  funds  awarded  to  them 
during  the  immediately  preceding  year 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  A  graduated  for- 
mula will  be  used  so  that  all  institutions 
will  receive  100  percent  of  the  first  $30.- 
000  of  such  project  grants,  but  no  insti- 
tution will  receive  more  than  $300,000 
in  any  one  year. 

One -third  will  be  divided  among  the 
States  based  upon  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  in  that  State  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  number  for  the  country 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding. 
The  funds  so  allocated  to  any  one  State 
will  then  be  divided  among  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  proportion 
that  the  ratio  of  the  total  undergraduate 
semester  credit-hours  taught  by  the  in- 
stitution in  accredited  programs  of  in- 
struction in  the  physical,  biological,  and 
social  sciences,  engineering  and  mathe- 
matics bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
credit-hours  taught  in  all  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  the 
State. 

One-third  will  be  allocated  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  proportion 
to  the  ratio  that  the  total  nimiber  of  ad- 
vanced degrees  awarded  by  the  institu- 
tion during  the  3  preceding  years 
in  these  subjects  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  degrees  awarded  by  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  within  the 
United  States  during  this  time. 

The  program  will  be  assigned  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  admin- 
istration. 

To  advise  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion in  preparing  the  regulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  and  also 
other  programs  providing  institutional 
grants-in-aid,  the  bill  creates  a  National 
Institutional  Science  Council.  This 
Council  will  be  broadly  representative  of 
all  parts  of  American  higher  education. 
It  will  be  composed  of  21  members,  in- 
cluding the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  18  other 
members.  Of  these,  three  each  will  be 
appointed  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges. 

No  strings  are  tied  to  institutional  use 
of  these  funds  for  support  of  and  in- 
vestment In  education  and  research  in 
the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
sciences,  engineering  and  mathematics. 


The  institutions  will  use  their  own  judg- 
ment. They  will  be  required,  of  course, 
to  report  how  they  used  the  funds,  and 
will  be  encouraged  to  anticipate  future 
funding  in  order  to  make  long-range 
plans  to  develop  their  competences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Be- 
cause science  and  engineering  are  so  im- 
portant in  our  individual  lives,  and  in 
the  life  of  our  coimtry,  I  beUeve  that  this 
Federal  seed  money  is  necessary  so  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  can  further 
develop  their  competence  to  do  research 
and  to  educate  our  young  men  and 
women  in  these  occupations.  This  legis- 
lation provides  a  constructive  approach 
that  places  a  premium  upon  the  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  initiative  of  the 
recipient  institutions.  The  benefits  will 
be  great. 

TO    AMEND    THE    INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill — H.R.  6984 — to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
restore  the  provisions  permitting  the  de- 
duction, without  regard  to  the  3-  and  1- 
percent  floors,  of  medical  expenses 
incurred  for  the  care  of  individuals  65 
years  of  age  and  over,  which  had  been 
taken  away  by  recent  social  security 
amendments. 

My  bill  would  recognize  the  additional 
needs  of  taxpayers  over  the  age  of  65, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  incur  greater 
medical  expenses  than  younger  individ- 
uals and  at  the  same  time  are  less  able 
to  afford  the  cost  of  such  expenses. 

Let  no  one  be  mistaken  by  thinking 
that  medicare  covers  all  of  these 
expenses. 

Medicare  only  covers  such  items  as 
hospital  room  and  board,  physical,  occu- 
pational, or  speech  therapy,  general— 
not  private — duty  nursing  care,  medical 
social  services  and  certain  drugs  and 
supplies  and  appliances.  However,  med- 
icare does  not  cover  physicians'  services, 
private  duty  nurses,  drugs  needed  in  an 
illness  which  does  not  require  hospitali- 
zation and  costs  of  treatment  of  a  mental 
illness. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  undue  advan- 
tage to  a  taxpayer,  my  bill  HJl.  6984 
provides  that  no  deduction  may  be  taken 
for  any  medical  or  diug  expense  which  is 
at  the  same  time  being  compensated  for 
by  other  insurance.  Thus,  this  bill  would 
permit  the  deduction  of  only  those  addi- 
tional medical  expenses  which  are  not 
now  covered. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  this  era  of  high 
living  costs  we  must  give  every  possible 
tax  benefit  to  our  senior  citizens,  so  many 
of  whom  are  Uving  on  limited  fixed 
incomes. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
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fully  Include  the  text  of  my  bUl  H.R. 
6984  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.   6984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Jmenca  .rt  Congress  assembled.  That  (a 
Buteectlon  (a)  of  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance 
of  medical  expense  deduction)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  T>,»ro 

••,a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  DEDUCTION.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as   a  deducation— 

-ll)  the  following  amounts  (reduced  by 
anv  amount  deductible  under  paragraph  (2)  ) 
of  the  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year, 
and  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise,  for  medical  care  of  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  (as  defined  in  sec- 

^'"■i  A)"lf  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year — 

■■ill  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for  the 
care  of  any  dependent  who — 

••,1)  Is  the  mother  or  father  of  the  Ux- 
paver  or  of  his  spouse,  and  ,  ^.  .    ,  ,.  t^„ 

•'■,11)  has  attained  the  age  of  63  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

■•(11)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and 
such  dependents  i  other  than  any  dependent 
described  In  clause  (111  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  adjusted  gross  Income;  or 

•■(B)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year— 

••ll)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for  the 
care  of  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse. 

••(11)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for 
the  care  of  any  dependent  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (1) .  and 

"(lU)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
for  the  care  of  such  dependents  (other  than 
anv  dependent  described  in  subparagraph 
(Ai  It)  )  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income;  and  ,,^r.^ 

■•i2)  an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  $150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  insurance  which  con- 
stitutes medical   care  for  the  taxpayer,  his 

spouse,  and  dependents."  

lb)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  213  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitation  with  resp«;t  to 
medicine  and  drugs)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  amounts  paid  for  the  care  of— 

■•■  ( 1 )  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  If  either 
of  them  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  any  dependent  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  (A)  (1) ."  ,H.  flr.r 
Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  nrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1966. 


OVERDUE  MODERNIZATION  OF  OUR 
PATENT   SYSTEM 
Mr.     DORN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1790  when  George  Wash- 
ington signed  the  bill  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  American  patent  sys- 
tem, almost  3V2   million  patents  have 
been  granted  to  inventors.    Except  for 
the  initial  10,000.  all  of  these  patents  were 
granted  under  procedures  set  forth  In  a 
law  enacted  in  1836. 


These  patents,  today  as  in  the  past,  are 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  American 
industry.  They  create  new  products, 
new  jobs,  even  new  industries— and  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  all  Americans. 

The  patent  statute  of  1836  has  been 
amended  and  rewritten,  but  basically  it 
Is  unchanged  from  the  days  when  we 
were  largely  an  agricultural  society.  It 
has  served  our  Nation  well,  and  under  it 
we  have  become  the  foremost  industrial 
nation  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  of  its  enactment,  however, 
only  109  patents  were  issued.  This  year 
more  than  60,000  patents  will  be  issued^ 

In  his  economic  message.  President 
Johnson  said: 

To  -^ild  the  advance  of  technology  on  which 
economic  progress  depends.  I  now  urge  C^- 
gresslonal  support  for  a  long  overdue  moa- 
ernizatlon  of  our  Patent  System. 


The  President  has  sent  to  Congress 
draft  legislation  to  modernize  the  patent 
system.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations  of  a  distinguished  Presi- 
dential Commission,  composed  of  public 
ofBcials  and  private  citizens.  They  were 
asked  to  determine  how  well  the  patent 
system  meets  our  needs  and  goals,  to 
devise  possible  improvements,  and  to  rec- 
ommend changes  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  system.  I  have  introduced  a 
bUl  to  modernize  the  patent  system  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  Presidental 
Commission. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  directed  toward:  First,  raising 
the  quaUty  and  reUabiUty  of  U.S.  pat- 
ents; second,  reducing  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  and  litigating  pat- 
ents: third,  expediting  the  disclosure  of 
new  technology;  and  fourth,  harmoniz- 
ing our  system  with  practices  of  other 
nations,  with  the  long-range  goal  of  an 
international  patent  system. 

I  am  sure  that  inventors  and  busi- 
nessmen aUke  will  welcome  these 
changes,  for  they  have  as  their  purpose 
simplifying  patent  procedures,  and  stim- 
ulating irmovative  bushiess  enterprises 
to  even  greater  heights  of  achievement. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  thoughtfully 
consider  the  proposed  legislation  and  to 
support  its  enactment. 


in  both  methodology  and  knowledge 
make  a  continuing  education  for  our 
teachers  requisite  to  quaUty  education 
for  our  youth.  Our  society  is  constantly 
in  flux.  To  keep  abreast  of  new  require- 
ments and  to  guarantee  that  our  chil- 
dren will  not  receive  an  outdated  and  ob- 
solete education,  our  teachers  must  have 
the  time  and  financial  Incentive  to  pur- 
sue further  learning. 

The  first  bill,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  will  clarify  the  uncertain- 
ties regarding  deductions  for  education 
expenses  and  we  will  avoid  controversies 
and  problems  such  as  arose  last  year  un- 
der the  proposed  regulations  of  the  IRS. 
The  second  bill  authorizes  a  program  of 
sabbatical  leave  grants  for  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  a 
yearly  appropriation  of  up  to  $50  miUion. 
With  the  enactment  of  these  bills,  en- 
couragement of  continuing  education  will 
be  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  the  ef- 
forts of  our  teachers  to  improve  their 
training  will  be  considerably  eased. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Mr      DORN.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    EDWARDS    of   California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  friend 
and     colleague     Representative     Patsy 
Mink,  of  HawaU,  in  introducing  two  bills 
to  improve  the  quaUty  of  teaching  In  our 
Nation's  schools — one,  to  allow  income 
tax  deductions  for  certain  educational 
expenses  incurred  by  teachers  and  other 
employed  or  self-employed  individuals; 
and  two,  to  establish  a  Federal  sabbatical 
program. 

The  assumption  underlying  both  these 
proposals  is  that  education  is  a  dynamic 
and  ever-changing  field.  New  discoveries 


DISABLED      AMERICAN      VETERANS 
LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teacue]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  John  W.  Unger,  Sr.,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans,   recently    appeared    before    the 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    and 
presented  his  organization's  1967  legisla- 
tive program.     As  Commander  Unger's 
statement    contains    many    worthwhile 
proposals  on  behalf  of  this  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  wish  to  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Statemen-^of  John  W.  Unger,  Sh.,  National 
Commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Before  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  March 
1.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  and  deeply  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
to  present  the  1967  Legislative  Program  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to  share 
this  special  occasion  with  a  truly  dedicated 
group  of  DAV  State  and  National  Officers 
who  have  Journeved  here  from  all  sections  of 
the  countrv  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
our  Annual  Mid-Winter  Conference. 

On  behalf  of  them.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  mv  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  your  Committee  who  have 
prevlouslv  served  and  who  have  returned  to 
serve  again  on  this  distinguished  panel. 

I  want  also  to  extend  an  expression  of  wel- 
come to  the  new  memijers  of  the  Committee 
and  to  wish  them  the  fullest  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  their  assignment. 

Before  discussing  the  significant  features 
of  our  Legislative  Program.  Mr  Chairman, 
perhaps  I  should  take  a  moment  to  recall  to 
the  new  members  the  principal  function  for 
which  the  DAV  was  created 

Tlie  DAV,  founded  In  1920.  Is  a  single  pur- 
pose organization  chartered  to  advance  the 
Interest  and  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded.  Iniured.  and  disabled  v?t*"-ar!>. 
their  widows  and  orphans:  to  cooneraie  with 
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the  United  States  Veterans  Administration 
and  all  other  Federal  Agencies  demoted  t-o  the 
cause  of  advancing  and  Improving  the  condi- 
tion,   health,    and    interest    of    all    disabled 

To  fulflU  Its  function  the  DAV.  with  the 
cooperation  of  this  Committee,  strives  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
meet  the  National  obligation  for  Improving 
the  physical,  social,  and  economic  well-being 
of  men  and  women  who  sacrificed  themselves 
for  America.  Our  attention  Is  primarily  fo- 
cused upon  legislative  objectives  which  seek 
to  enhance  opportunities  for  employment  and 
proper  Job  placement  so  that  the  remaining 
ability  of  the  disabled  veteran  is  used  in  the 
most  productive  way;  provide  expert  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  return  disabled  veterans 
to  a  state  of  good  health;  and  adequate  and 
Just  compensation  for  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities. 

Our  principal  goal.  then,  is  to  restore  the 
handicapped  veteran  to  as  good  a  position  in 
civil  life  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  had  he 
not  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

The  DAV  h-as  125  National  Service  Officers 
serving  In  Veterans  Administration  Regional 
Offices  and  Centers  In  our  50  State.s.  These 
Officers  are  paid  by  the  DAV  National  Orga- 
nization. They,  themselves,  are  disabled  vet- 
erans, trained  under  the  DAVs  guidance  to 
be  a  Specialist  with  flrst-hand  knowledge  of 
veterans'  legislation  and  its  administrative 
regulations  and  procedures  by  which  a  dis- 
abled veteran  may  obtain  his  rightful  benefits 

under  law. 

The  dedication  of  these  men  to  their  Job 
is  deep  and  strong.  The  hours  are  long,  the 
travel  varied,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  hu- 
man situations  they  must  solve  are  many. 
Patience  and  understanding  are  their  stock 
In  trade.  To  Insure  perpetuance  of  this  high 
level  service,  the  DAV  is  presently  sponsoring 
a  special  National  Service  Officer  Training 
Program  for  25  seriously  disabled  veterans. 
The  students,  many  of  whom  served  with 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  are  receiving 
a  period  of  academic  training  at  Catholic 
University.  Washington.  DC.  after  which  the 
trainees  will  be  given  twelve  ( 12)  months  on- 
the-job  training  with  the  DAV  In  various  VA 
Regional  Offices. 

Dvtring  1966  DAV  National  Service  Officers 
handled  247,748  cases  which  provided  more 
than  $130  mllUon  In  benefits  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Our  budget 
for  our  National  Service  Program  In  1967  Is 
in  excess  of  $1,900,000,  of  which  not  one 
penny  will  be  paid  from  Federal  tax  money. 

The  DAV  does  not  limit  Its  services  to  the 
quarter  of  a  million  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation. Membership  in  the  DAV  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  services  it  renders.  In  this 
regard,  we  will  continue  these  services  to 
thoee  who  are  suffering  from  wounds.  In- 
juries, and  disabling  sickness  In  the  war 
now  underway  in  Vietnam. 

The  DAV  faces  new  challenges— to  assist 
newly  disabled  veterans  In  their  adjustment 
to  a  productive  civilian  life  which  wlU  In  turn 
aid  the  communities  and  the  Nation  In 
fitting  these  returned  veterans  Into  the 
normal  pursuits  of  the  Ufe  they  seek. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that  our  mili- 
tary airlift  capabilities  have  advanced  to  a 
stage  where  we  are  able  to  evacuate  90  per- 
cent of  all  our  casualties  by  air.  As  a  result 
of  the  Increased  speed  of  evacuation,  the 
mortality  rate  of  our  wounded  who  reach  a 
hospital  Is  down  to  an  all-Ume  low  of  slightly 
greater  than  one  percent.  This  Is  the  lowest 
mortality  rate  In  the  history  of  American 
military  forces. 

With  the  use  of  helicopters  and  field  hos- 
pitals, our  wounded  receive  quick,  efficient 
treatment.  Those  who  require  major  medi- 
cal attention  are  airlifted  to  a  U.S.  Military 
Hospital  m  a  matter  of  hours. 

However,  as  long  as  America  stands  for 
freedom  at  home  or  abroad — which  Indeed 


we  must— some  brave  men  will  die,  some  will 
return  unscathed,  while  others  will  return  as 
disabled  veterans. 

So  It  Is  today  that  the  DAV  extends  Its 
helping  hand  to  disabled  veterans  of  yet 
another   war   to   preserve   our   freedoms 

On  the  basis  of  my  flrst-hand  observa- 
tions, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  troops  are  serving 
fully  justify  the  extension  of  wartime  bene- 
fits us  comprehensive  as  those  accorded  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  unprec- 
edented message  to  the  Congress  on 
January  31st,  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended a  Legislative  Program  to  remove 
many  of  the  inequities  that  exist  in  the 
benefit  program  for  the  Vietnam  conflict 
veterans,  niese  recommendations  Include: 
(1)  disability  compensation  and  dependency 
nllowance  for  service  connected  disabled  vet- 
erans at  wartime  rates;  (2)  disability  pen- 
sions for  veterans  and  death  pension  for 
widows  and  children;  (3)  extension  of  spe- 
cial medical  care,  including  medicines  and 
drugs  for  severely  dlsaljled  veterans  on  the 
pension  rolls;  i4)  $1600  toward  the  purchase 
of  an  automobile  for  veterans  with  special 
disabilities;  (5)  increasing  the  minimum 
and  maximum  group  life  insurance  cover- 
age; and  (6)  increasing  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  from  $100  to  $130  per 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  proposals, 
the  DAV  would  recommend  for  your  consid- 
eration the  provision  for  eligibility  to  pay- 
ment of  the  $250  burial  allowance;  the 
extension  of  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  psychoses  developing  within  two 
years  following  discharge  from  service;  en- 
Uu-ge  educational  benefits  to  include  ap- 
prenticeship training,  on-the-job  training, 
and  on  the  farm  training. 

The  Inclusion  of  these  additional  bene- 
fits— together  with  the  "Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966"— would  provide 
the  full  range  of  benefits  accorded  veterans 
of  World  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  President's  message — which,  as  you 
know,  was  received  with  expressions  of  praise 
by  leaders  of  Congress  and  Veterans  Orga- 
nizations— also  recommended  a  modest  cost 
of  living  Increase  of  5.4  percent  in  the  pen- 
sion payments  of  1.4  million  veterans,  wid- 
ows, and  dependents.  I  believe  approval  of 
these  recommendations  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  if  we  are  to  remove  Inequities  pres- 
ently existing  In  the  Veterans  Benefit  Pro- 
gram. 

I  might  add  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  state- 
ment. Issued  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  voiced  our  sentiments  when 
you  said,  "the  veterans  of  this  country  have 
a  friend,  a  friend  who  understands  their 
problems  and  needs  In  President  Johnson." 

Like  you,  the  DAV  feels  that  the  President 
richly  deserves  the  high  plaudits  and  sin- 
cere thanks  of  all  America's  veterans.  We 
also  feel.  In  this  respect,  that  you  and  your 
Committee  members  deserve  a  warm  word  of 
thanks  for  the  speed  at  which  you  reported 
both  the  Pension  and  "Vietnam  Era" 
measures  to  the  House  last  Session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  leaving  the  subject 
of  the  "Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967".  I  must.  In  all  candor, 
say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  August  5, 
1964  beginning  date  proposed  for  these  bene- 
fits. Apparently,  this  date  was  selected  on 
the  basis  that  It  marked  a  change  In  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam  following  The 
Bay  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

The  United  States  was  committed  in  Viet- 
nam long  before  August  5,  1964.  The  Bay  of 
Tonkin  engagement  was  an  Isolated  Incident 
Involving  naval  forces  There  was  consid- 
erable previous  air  and  ground  combat  ac- 
tion with  lots  of  casualties.  Official  records 
Indicate  that  from  January  1.  1961  to  Au- 
gust   3.    1964,    179    members   of   the    Armed 


Forces  serving  in  Vietnam  died  as  a  result 
of  hostile  action;  84  died  as  a  result  of  non- 
hostile  action;  and  1.071  were  wounded  in 
action. 

Troops  who  served  before  August  5,  1964 
were  ordered  and  were  willing  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam, were  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
gave  of  themselves  in  the  same  extraordi.:ary 
mlUtary  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  showed  the 
same  skill,  firmness  and  courage  as  that  dis- 
played by  the  troops  who  served  after  that 
date. 

We  think  anyone  would  have  a  hard  time 
explaining  to  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran,  who 
lost  a  leg  or  was  blinded  in  battle  August  3. 
1964.  that  he  does  not  have  entitlement  to 
the  $1600  automobile  allowance,  while  his 
comrade  who  sustained  the  same  loss,  under 
the  same  conditions  two  days  later,  has  un- 
questionable entitlement  Similarly,  which 
of  us  would  explain  to  a  Vietnam  combat 
veteran  that  he  does  not  qualify  for  a  pension 
because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  honor- 
ably discharged  from  service  before  August 
5.  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  your  Com- 
mittee— which  has  always  given  the  full 
measure  of  its  efforts  to  improve  the  weH- 
being  of  our  deserving  veterans — -will,  in  the 
Interest  of  equity,  give  e.irly  approval  to  legis- 
lation extending  wartime  benefits  not  only 
to  those  veterans  who  served  after  August 
5,  1964,  but  also  to  those  who  served  during 
liie  critical  period  before  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  outlined  by 
the  President  he  mentioned  is.suing  a  direc- 
tive trr-the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs calling  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
pension,  compensation  and  benefits  system 
for  veterans,  their  families  and  their  sur- 
vivors. It  Is  expected  that  the  study— which 
Is  to  be  conducted  in  consultation  with  lead- 
ing veterans  groups — will  be  completed  by 
January  1968. 

It  is  our  hope  thai  the  study  is  set  In  mo- 
tion without  delay,  is  accomplished  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  that  it  will  serve  a 
useful  and  productive  purpose,  and  that  out 
Of  it  will  come,  among  other  things,  recom- 
mendations for  realistic  adjustments  In  the 
rates  of  service  connected  disability  compen- 
sation. 

The  matter  of  compensation  Increases  Is 
a  most  urgent  one  for  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

Many  disabled  veterans  niurt  depend  solely 
upon  their  compensation  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  They  are  caught  in  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  struggle  to  stretch  their  fixed 
Income  of  disability  compensation  to  meet 
the  ever-Increasing  cost  of  living.  A  realis- 
tic Increase  In  the  basic  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  therefore,  commands  a  very 
high  priority  in  our  list  of  legislative  ob- 
jectives. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  continued  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  upon  those  who  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  subsist  on  fixed  Incomes. 
The  Administration  has  sponsored  and  urged 
the  Congress  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
ease  the  economic  burden  of  Military  per- 
sonnel. Federal  employees,  social  security 
beneficiaries,  welfare  recipients,  and  non- 
service  connected  i>ensloners.  Sponsors  of 
legislation  have  documented  and  Justified 
the  necessity  of  increasing  these  benefits  to 
bring  them  more  closely  In  balance  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DAV  doe.s  not  oppose 
legislation  authorizing  lncrea.-,es  In  Military 
pav.  Federal  wages,  or  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  Social  Security.  Welfare,  or  Pen- 
sion Programs.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
these  increases  to  offset  the  shrinking  power 
of  yesterday's  dollar  on  today's  prices.  I 
would  only  remind  you  that  disability  com- 
pensation is  also  fixed  Income  established  by 
law.  The  service  connected  disabled  veteran 
has  been  caught  In  the  same  economic 
squeeze  that  has  so  seriously  affected  other 
Federal  beneficiaries. 
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The  most  recent  compensation  adjust- 
ments granted  In  December  1965  did  not 
close  the  gap  between  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  compensation  dollar  and  the  changes 
in  price  levels.  Moreover.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed   that   prices   will   continue   to   rise 

through  1967.  ^     v.,  ^ 

As  National  Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  as  Its  spokesman, 
I  ask  as  a  matter  of  simple  Justice,  that  the 
same  consideration  be  given  to  the  service 
connected  disabled  as  that  given  to  other 
segments  of  our  population.  We  are  con- 
fident that  your  Committee  will  lend  Us 
complete  and  staunch  support  to  this  truly 
essential  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  your  Committee  has  ap- 
proved and  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  for  the  past  ten  (10)  years,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  DAV  sponsored  legisla- 
tion authorizing  payment  of  the  $47  statu- 
tory award  for  each  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of 
use  specified  In  the  law. 

In  all  these  years,  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  other  body  on  the  pretext  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  was  conducting 
a  "current"  study  to  determine  if  these  bene- 
fits were  necessary.  We  hope  that  your  Com- 
mittee will,  this  year,  find  a  proper  vehicle 
to  which  this  most  reasonable  measure  may 
be  attached  In  order  to  asstire  its  passage  by 
the  Senate  before  the  500  disabled  veterans 
who  are  Involved  have  all  expired  while 
awaiting  completion  of  the  "current"  study. 
One  of  our  long  standing  National  Con- 
vention mandates  In  the  field  of  compensa- 
tion and  pension  commands  the  relntroduc- 
tlon  of  legislation  to  provide  for  concurrent 
payment  of  compensation  and  pension  under 
a  specified  formula. 

For  as  many  vears  as  the  DAV  has  spon- 
sored this  legislation,  the  VA  for  an  equal 
number  of  years  has  opposed  It  on  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  that  It  would  constitute  a 
duplication  of  benefits;  that  Is,  veterans 
would  be  paid  twice  for  the  same  disability. 
To  overcome  this  objection,  we  have  drafted 
a  bill  to  specifically  eliminate  the  so-called 
dual  payments  concept  as  It  applies  to  com- 
pensation and  pension  based  on  the  same 
disability.  We  are  not  asking  that  the  vet- 
eran be  paid  twice  for  the  same  disability. 
Nor  do  we  ask  that  he  receive  concurrently 
the  full  amount  of  compensation  and  pen- 
sion. We  are  only  asking,  and  we  think  with 
complete  Justification,  that  the  service  con- 
nected disabled  veteran  who  Is  drawing  com- 
pensation be  permitted  to  participate  In  the 
Non-Service  Connected  Pension  Program. 

Also  among  our  top  priority  objectives  Is 
legislation  to  provide  Dependency  Allow- 
ances for  service  connected  veterans  who  are 
rated  40  percent  or  more  disabled. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  present 
law  veterans  whose  disabilities  are  rated  50 
percent  or  more  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
additional  amounts  of  compensation  for  their 
dependents.  No  such  provisions  exist  for 
the  service  connected  disabled  who  are  eval- 
uated at  40  percent  or  less.  This  seems 
highly  unreasonable  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
disabilities  rateable  at  40  percent  reflect  a 
high  degree  of  economic  Impairment  and 
place  the  individual  In  the  class  of  seriously 
disabled.  We  earnestly  request  this  Commit- 
tee to  act  favorably  on  this  meamngful 
measure. 

Also  of  particular  Interest  to  the  DAV  Is 
a  pending  legislative  proposal  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  prescription  drugs  (for  any  con- 
dlUon)  by  the  VA  Administrator  to  veterans 
receiving  additional  compensation  by  reason 
of  being  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

Under  present  law,  drugs  and  medicines  are 
furnished  for  veterans  receiving  non-service 
connected  aid  and  attendance  pension  bene- 
fits. Ironically,  veterans  with  seriously 
crippling  service  Incurred  disabilities  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 
Your   Committee   approved    this    measure 


last  Session,  but  It  failed  of  consideration  In 
the  Senate.  The  legislation  has  a  high  de- 
gree of  merit  and  we  hope  the  Committee 
members  will  renew  their  support  and  give 
it  attention  and  approval  eariy  this  Session. 
The  DAV  stronglv  recommends  approval 
of  pending  legislation  to  provide  Increases 
!n  the  current  rates  of  Dependency  and 
Indemnltv  Compensation  payable  to  widows 
of  veterans  who  died  from  service  connected 
causes.  Our  reasons  for  urging  adoption  of 
such  increases  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  expressed  earlier  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  increases  in  disability  compensa- 
tion rates. 

On  this  same  subject,  there  Is  before  your 
Committee    a    major    D.-^V    objective    which 
would    extend    Dependency    and    Indemnity 
Compensation    to    widows    of    veterans    who 
were  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
time   of   death   for   a  service   connected   dis- 
ability   rated    100    percent    disabling    lor    20 
years   or  more.     This   provision   would   not 
apply  in  anv  case  where  the  cause  of  death 
is  the  result  of  an  accident,  totally  unrelated 
to  the  veteran's  service  connected  disability 
We  think  it  fair  to  say  that  any  veteran 
who  suffered  the  agony  of  total  physical  in- 
capacitv  for  20  vears  should,  for  as  long  as 
he  lives"  thereafter,  have  assurance  that  upon 
his    death    his    wife    will    be    provided    for 
through   payments   of  Dependency   and  In- 
demnity Compensation. 

It  may  also  be  said  In  fairness  that  It 
should  liot  really  matter  how  he  died,  but 
how  he  lived,  and  if  he  was  a  100  percent 
service  connected  disabled  war  veteran  for 
20  years,  then  his  wife  played  a  very  great 
part  In  his  living  which  ought  to  be  more 
fullv  recognized. 

We  urge  that  the  Committee  give  serious 
consideration  to  legislation  providing  "War 
Orphans'  Educational  Benefits"  on  a  pro- 
portionate basis  to  children  of  veterans 
rated  not  less  than  50  percent  disabled.  The 
service  connected  disabilities  which  fall 
within  the  50  percent  and  above  category 
unquestionably  create  a  major  industrial 
Impairment. 

The  disability  compensation — which  is  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  loss  of  Impaired  earn- 
ing capacltv— falls  far  short  of  being  suffi- 
cient to  provide  higher  education  for  the 
children  of  these  veterans.  While  on  the 
same  subject.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  re- 
spectfully recommend  for  the  Committee  s 
consideration  that  provision  be  made  to 
raise  the  present  maximum  age  limit  for 
completing  educational  benefits  from  age  23 
to  26.  ^.„ 

One  of  the  most  crucial  and  urgent  DA\ 
legislative  objectives  pertains  to  a  proposal 
well  known  to  this  Committee — one  which 
our  Organization  has  Included  In  Its  Legis- 
lative Program  for  the  last  decade.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  legislation  proposing  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  The 
need  for  enactment  of  this  legislation— 
which  will  give  to  the  Nation's  veterans  their 
Just  day  In  Courtr— Is  as  acute  as  ever. 

Another  issue  which  deeply  concerns  the 
DAV.  Involves  the  growing  lack  of  burial 
space  In  the  existing  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem. We  are  heartened  by  your  Chairman's 
recent  decision  to  Introduce  a  measure  pro- 
posing that  Jurisdiction  of  National  Ceme- 
tery matters  be  transferred  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
If  this  meas'ore  Is  approved,  we  are  sure  that 
It  will  serve  to  bring  about  solutions  to  the 
many  long  standing  problems  associated 
with  the  National  Cemetery  System,  includ- 
ing the  recent  arbitrary  rulings  governing 
the  uses  of  Arlington. 

The  DAV  has  a  vital  interest  In  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  We  are  concerned  about  the  proper 
staffing  of  this  service  so  that  disabled  vet- 
erans will  be  assvired  of  adequate  and  ef- 
fective  Job   counseling,   employment    place- 


ment, and  referral  to  occupational  training 
opportunities  as  contemplated  by  the  G.I. 
BUI  of  Rights  and  re-affirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  in  Its  passage  of  the  "Veterans 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  196B." 

Our  Organization  has  a  continuing  and 
fundamental  concern  with  keeping  Intact 
the  benefits  accorded  veterans  under  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 
Despite  repeated  efforts  by  groups  and  In- 
dividuals to  weaken  or  eliminate  this  pro- 
tective legislation,  the  DAV  In  cooperation 
with  other  Veterans  Organizations  has  thus 
far  successfully  opposed  and  defeated  these 
efforts. 

The  Veterans  Administration's  Hospital 
and  Medical  Care  Program  is  a  subject  in 
which  the  DAV  has  a  direct  and  compelling 
Interest.  Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  budget 
request  presented  to  the  Congress  each  year 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  for  medical 
and  prosthetic  research,  for  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care,  and  for  domiciliary 
centers. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
the  Committee's  vigorous  and  ceaseless  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  standard  of  care  and 
treatment  in  the  Veterans  AdminlEtration 
Hospital  System. 

It  Is  hardlv  necessary  to  say  that  the  DAV 
Is  determined  to  preserve  the  VA  Hospital 
System  and  to  resist,  full  force,  any  at- 
tempts to  erode  the  present  structure  of 
veterans'  programs.  The  DAV  has.  and  al- 
ways will,  subscribe  to  the  concept  that 
veterans'  benefits  be  administered  by  one 
agency  and  one  agency  only  with  Cabinet 
status  for  the  Administrator. 

Mr  Chairman,  mv  statement  has  covered 
some  of  the  major  objectives  contained  In 
our  1967  Legislative  Program.  There  are 
others  of  equal  Importance  which  will  re- 
ceive our  attention  during  the  course  of  the 
current  Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  proposals  we 
have  offered  for  consideration  are  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable,  that  their  enactment 
would  require  no  extravagant  outlays,  and 
that  they  are  squarely  In  the  public  Interest. 
We  earnestly  urge  the  Committee's  full  and 
active  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  agata  thank  you 
and  the  dlstlngtilshed  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  vour  patience  and  understanding^ 
I  pledge  to  you  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  DAV  National  Officers.  I  assure  you 
that  their  assistance  and  services  are  always 
available  should  you  call  upon  them;  and 
I  want  to  publicly  commend  to  you  our  Na- 
tional Director  of  Legislation,  Charles  L. 
"Chef  Huber  and  his  fine  staff. 

Lastly,  and  enthusiastically,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  staff  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion  there  is  no  group 
more  competent,  more  dedicated  than  the 
sttiff  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
splendid  cooperation. 

With  yotu-  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  d 
like  at  this  point  to  submit  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  legislative  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  1966  DAV  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Thank  you! 


MOSES  HERNANDEZ  WINS  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA  CONTEST 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
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the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies'  auxUiary 
conducts  each  year  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  among  high  school  students 
throughout  this  Nation  with  the  winners 
of  each  State  being  brought  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  the  final  judging.  This 
is  a  most  commendable  program  as  it  not 
only  enables  students  to  win  scholar- 
ships but  affords  them  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinion  on  patriotism. 

The  winner  from  my  home  State  of 
Texas  is  Moses  Hernandez  who  is  also 
from  my  hometown  of  Bryan  where  he  Is 
a  senior  at  Stephen  F.  Austin  High 
School.  Moses  is  the  eighth  of  rUne 
children  in  a  family  that  has  known 
the  life  of  the  migrant  worker.  He 
Is  a  youngster  from  humble  surround- 
ings who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  most  teenager:  He  comes 
from  a  family  that  Is  poor  If  you 
measure  such  in  money  oruy.  But  his  is 
a  family  rich  in  other,  more  Important 
assets.  His  parents  have  instilled  in 
their  children  a  desire  for  education,  a 
love  of  country,  and  the  knowledge  that 
you  can  change  your  environment,  and 
improve  yourself.  Moses  is  a  fine  stu- 
dent who  has  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  missing  part  of  his  regular  schooling 
while  he  worked  In  the  fields  and  to  me 
exemplifies  the  type  of  person  that  has 
made  this  country  the  great  Nation  that 
it  is. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  Moses'  essay 
on  democracy  and  no  one  could  more 
eloquently  express  his  love  for  country, 
his  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  his  atti- 
tude on  opportunity  than  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  his  essay.  To  me  it  is  the  best. 
Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  place  his  essay  in  the  Record 
as  I  believe  that  this  young  student's 
words  will  Inspire  my  colleagues  as  well 
as  it  has  me.  r>^o  wish  to  include  a 
letter  I  received  fn>m  Mr.  Cooper  T. 
Holt,  executive  director  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  along  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clyde  Blum,  commander,  VFW  Post 
No.  4692  of  Bryan.  Tex. 

Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Mosee  Hernandez) 
I  can  worship  God  In  my  country.  "Why?" 
Democracy.  There  have  been  times  when 
I've  disagreed  with  some  decision  In  govern- 
ment and  .Uist  boiled  over,  often  getting  into 
arguments  with  my  classmates  about  It. 
Yesterday  I  was  reading  that  If  a  person  were 
to  speak  out  like  this  In  some  places  In  the 
world,  he  would  more  than  likely  be  shot; 
and  I  ponder  within  myself,  "What  gives  me 
and  not  them  this  privilege  of  freedom  of 
expression?"    Democracy. 

When  I  read  or  hear  of  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  people  in  foreign  countries.  I 
wonder  to  myself.  "Why  was  I  bom  an  Amer- 
ican in  a  democratic  country  and  not  as  one 
of  the«e  unfortunate  ones?"  But.  oh.  how  I 
thank  God  that  I  was  born  in  this  land 
where  a  pyerson  can  speak,  write,  live,  and 
worship  freely  as  one  pleases  without  fear  of 
the  government. 

I  laelleve  that  I  was  set  on  earth  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  for  a  certain  purpose;  and  in 
order  to  fuinil  this  purpose.  I  need  to  play  a 
personal  role  In  everything  that  affects  me. 
And  democracy  has  affected  me  as  a  child:  It 
now  affects  me  as  a  high  school  student  In 
America;  and  democracy  wnu  conUnue  to 
affect  me  In  the  future  sls  a  man.  I  believe 
my  personal  role  In  preserving  this  demo- 
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cratlc  way  of  life  as  a  high  school  student  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  opportunity  that  is  of- 
fered to  me  to  get  the  best  education  that  I 
possibly  can  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  It 
for  the  betterment  of  my  country  and  of  my 
fellow  men,  because  we  the  youth  of  today  are 
the  governing  body  of  tomorrow.  As  a  stu- 
dent I  need  to  take  great  interest  and  pride 
in  my  school  that.  In  so  doing.  I  may  also 
create  a  greater  Interest  and  pride  In  my 
coimtrv  and  also  prove  to  myself  and  to  oth- 
ers th.i't  I  am  worthy  to  be  called  an  Ameri- 
can and  to  live  in  this  great  land  where 
democracy  prevails  I  believe  that  by  put- 
ting forth  the  best  I've  got  Into  everything  I 
do  and  what  I  do  being  according  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  I  can  proudly  say.  "I 
am  an  American."  When  I  see  a  person  In 
need  I  try  to  help  fulfill  that  need;  when  I 
see  a  gap  in  the  friendship  of  two  people,  I 
try  to  help  close  that  gap;  and  as  for  myself 
I  try  to  have  a  smile  and  a  place  in  my  heart 
for  "all  people  not  regarding  their  color,  race, 
or  creed  I  believe  democracy  requires  this 
of  me  and  of  each  one  of  us. 

I  believe  students  all  over  the  United 
States  and  myself  need  to  stop  and  realize 
how  fortunate  we  really  are  so  we  can  have 
the  desire  to  keep  our  NaUon  strong  and 
free;  and  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  stated.  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  rather  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  I  state 
these  words  because  I  sincerely  believe  and 
honor  them  in  my  heart;  and  I  honor  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  saying  them,  because  they 
have  so  much  truth  In  them.  We  have  re- 
ceived so  much  from  our  country,  and  now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  country 
by  having  tolerance  with  our  fellow  man  and 
being  loyal  to  America  at  all  times. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  stronger  Nation 
If  we  seek  more  to  give  rather  than  to  be 
given;  to  help  rather  than  to  be  helped;  to 
love  rather  than  to  be  loved. 

I  don't  know  about  my  classmates:  but  as 
for  me.  I  believe  In  a  government  "of  the 
people  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
and  for  that  reason  I  pledge  my  allegience. 
my  loyalty,  and  my  life  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  republic 
for  which  It  stonds.  one  Nation,  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  JusUce  for  all. 
This  is  what  democracy  means  to  me. 


Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  or  the 
United  States.  Brazos  County 
Post  Number  4692, 

Bryan,  Tex..  February  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Olin  Teague. 

Congressman.  6th.  U.S.  Congressional  District. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihirigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague  :  Mr.  Moses  Her- 
nandez, a  senior  at  Stephen  F.  Austin  High 
School  Bryan.  Texas,  won  the  state-wide 
contest  In  the  V.F.W.  sponsored  "Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest"  for  the  State  of  Texas. 

Moses  is  a  Latin-American  from  a  large 
famllv.  His  family  are  true  Americans  and 
his  father  is  a  Methodist  minister. 

Moses  is  leaving  College  Station  on  March 
3.  1967.  for  Washington.  DC.  on  the  a!I- 
expense-pald  tour  and  stay  in  Washington 
where  he  will  compete  against  the  entrants 
from  the  other  states,  possessions,  etc.  The 
national  VFW.  is  paying  all  expenses.  Our 
post  voted  $50  for  his  spending  money  while 
In  Washington. 

Moses  has  two  brothers  who  graduated 
from  Texas  A&M.  two  more  who  are  now  at- 
tending our  university  and  Moses  has  stated 
that  he  will  definitely  go  to  A&M  upon  his 
E'-aduation  from  high  school.  He  is  compet- 
irg  for  scholarships  for  either  $5,000,  $4000. 
$3000.  S2000or  $1000. 

I  Will  send  vou  a  telegram  when  I  know  the 
time  of  departure  from  College  Station  and 
the  expected  time  of  arrival  In  Washington. 
Please  let  me  know  if  you  will  be  on  hand  to 


greet  him.     Also,  if  any  congressional  mem- 
bers  (Including  our  two  senators)   will  also 

be  present. 

Our  post  and  auxiliary  sponsored  Moses 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  him.  Last  Friday 
we  had  a  Mexican-style  dinner  In  our  po6t 
home  in  his  honor  It  is  truly  the  American 
democratic  way  of  life  when  a  boy  from  one 
of  the  "under-privileged"  groups  can  prove 
himself  as  well  as  the  boy  from  a  family  of 
great  material  wealth. 

We  have  received  a  large  amount  of  news- 
paper, radio  and  television  publicity  concern- 
ing our  winner.  I  know  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate being  informed  of  this  event.  I  would 
like  to  relay  your  answer  to  our  local  news 
media. 

Also,  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  our  post  mem- 
bers for  your  information. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Clyde  Blum. 
Post  Commandrr 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

or  the  United  States. 

February  20.  1967. 

Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Houfe  o,f  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  Each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary  conducts  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year  over 
350.000  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  First 
prize  is  a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is 
$3,500.  third  prize  is  $2,500,  fourth  prize  Is 
$1,500  and  the  fifth  prize  is  $1,000.  The  con- 
test theme  was  "Democracy— What  It  Means 
to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each  State  Is 
brought  to  Washington,  D.C,  for  the  final 
Judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech 
from  your  State  as  delivered  by  Moses 
Ramirez  Hernandez  of  Hryan,  Texas,  a  resi- 
dent of  your  District.  It  shall  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated if  you  would  Insert  the  enclosed 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  win- 
ning contestant  from  your  State  will  be 
available  in  Washington  the  evening  of  March 
7.  1967.  6:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M..  at  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Annual  Congressional 
Dinner  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cooper  T.  Holt, 
Executive  Director. 


CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION- 
PART   2 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mrl  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  second  of  a  two-part  series  on  con- 
sumer representation  in  Europe.  Yester- 
day I  reported  on  the  consumer  pro- 
grams of  Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Great  Britain.  Today,  I  will  describe  the 
programs  of  France,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland,  and  West  Germany. 
The  extent  of  consumer  representation 
in  these  five  countries  !s  further  evidence 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Europe  and  which,  as  yet,  eludes  us  in 
the  United  States 
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Consumer  interests  in  France  are  rep- 
resented at  the  cabinet  level  in  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Consumer  Prob- 
lems— Comite  Nationale  de  la  Consom- 
mation.  Of  greatest  significance  to  the 
protection  of  consimier  interests  in 
France,  however,  is  the  government's 
aggressive  promotion  and  subsidy  of  pri- 
vate consumer  organizations.  The  prin- 
cipal task  of  the  National  Committee — 
an  integral  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance and  Economics — is  to  bring  repre- 
sentatives of  all  segments  of  the  economy 
together  to  work  out  consumer  problems. 
Most  recently,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment consumer  institute  to  do  research 
and  test  consumer  products. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  already  a  great 
deal  of  private  and  semlgovernmental 
activity  in  France  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer research  and  education.  The  old- 
est and  probably  the  most  prestigious  of 
the  organizations  involved  is  the  Associa- 
tion National  pour  la  Defense  de  la  Qua- 
lite  Francaise  or  Quallt6-France  as  it  is 
better  known.  Qualite-Prance  is  gov- 
erned by  a  25-man  board  of  representa- 
tives from  consumer  groups,  trade  asso- 
ciations, producers,  distributors,  and  the 
government.  It  is  financed  through 
government  subsidies  and  by  user  fees 
and  testing  charges  levied  on  participat- 
ing producers.  The  association  Itself  em- 
ploys seven  full-time  technicians  and  has 
access  to  40  professional  laboratories. 

Qualit6-France  issues  quality  mark- 
ings and  descriptive  labels  for  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  products  rang- 
ing from  food  and  textiles  to  domestic 
appliances  and  furniture.  Manufac- 
turers wishing  to  use  the  labels  must  sub- 
mit their  products  for  testing,  and  these 
products,  in  turn,  must  meet  certain 
minimum  specifications.  In  cases  where 
the  product  is  of  a  higher  quality  than 
the  minimum  specified,  the  manufac- 
turer can  indicate  this  on  the  label,  sub- 
ject to  verification  by  the  association. 
By  the  end  of  1964.  Quality -France  had 
issued  quality  markings  to  600  firms 
manufacturing  some  3,000  products. 

Qualite-France  insures  adherence  to 
its  quality  standards  by  operating  a  con- 
sumer complaint  service.  Each  year,  it 
receives  about  2,000  complaints,  of  which 
one-half  are  justified.  In  cases  where 
a  firm  is  at  fault,  it  is  obliged  under  its 
agreement  with  the  Qualite-France  to 
repair  or  replace  the  product.  If  a  de- 
terioration in  quality  or  changes  in  the 
technical  specifications  of  products  are 
noted,  authority  to  use  the  Qualite- 
France  label  is  revoked. 

In  addition  to  Qualite-France.  there 
are  four  comparative  testing  organiza- 
tions in  France:  Union  Federale  de  la 
Consommatlon  —  UPC  —  Organisation 
G^nerale  des  Consommateurs — 

ORGECO — Association  Pour  la  Diffusion 
des  Techniques  M6nageres,  and  Labora- 
toire  Cooperatif  d'Analyses  et  de  Recher- 
ches. 

Union  Federale  de  la  Consommatlon — 
UFC— is  comprised  of  36  member  orga- 
nizations, its  officers  including  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  Economics,  the  President  of  Quality- 
France,  and  a  number  of  consumers  and 


economists.  The  UFC  publishes  its  test 
results  in  a  bimonthly  periodical  Que 
Choisir?,  the  French  equivalent  of  Con- 
sumer Reports,  and  in  a  quarterly  bulle- 
tin. About  60  percent  of  UFC's  budget 
comes  from  the  government. 

Of  more  recent  establishment, 
ORGECO  will  participate  in  Eurotests — 
International  product  testing — to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  international  Bureau  Eu- 
ropeen  des  Unions  de  Consommateurs. 
At  the  moment,  ORGECO  publishes  the 
bi-monthly  Information  Consommatlon 
and  meets  about  one-third  of  its  budg- 
etary requirements  with  government 
funds. 

The  Association  Pour  la  Diffusion  des 
Techniques  Menageres  is  a  nonprofit  as- 
sociation of  1.000  home  economics  schools 
and  9  other  organizations  of  broad  ap- 
peal. It  maintains  its  own  testing  labo- 
ratories where  it  also  permits  producers 
to  have  their  products  tested.  Assessing 
the  quality,  function,  and  price  of  prod- 
ucts, the  association  publishes  a  quarter- 
ly bulletin  and  brochures  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  products.  The  government  con- 
tributes about  one-fifth  of  its  annual 
budget. 

The  Laboratoire  Cooperatif  d'Analyses 
et  de  Recherches  is  affiliated  with  the 
French  cooperative  movement,  and  its  fa- 
cilities are  at  the  disposal  of  consumer 
testing  groups.  With  part  of  its  budget 
funded  by  the  government,  the  Labora- 
tory puts  out  several  publications,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Je  voudrais 
savoir  and  Bulletin  d'lnformation. 


BELGrUM 


As  is  the  case  in  most  West  European 
countries,  consumer  interests  in  Belgium 
are  represented  on  an  Independent,  Gov- 
ernment-financed    consumers     council. 
The     council     has     responsibility     for 
documenting  and  analyzing  all  problems 
of  interest  to  Belgian  consumers,  and  is 
in  charge  of  coordinating  informational 
programs  and  promoting  research  work 
on  consumer  products  and  services.    The 
council  can,  at  its  own  discretion  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Government,  report  to 
the  Ministry  of  Economics  on  subjects 
it  considers  important.     Nom.inated  by 
the  Ministrj'   of   Economics  for   4 -year 
terms,  the  council  is  composed  of  nine 
members  from  consumer  organizations, 
three  members  representing  manufac- 
turers  and   distributors,   and   four   ex- 
perts  on   distribution,   product   testing, 
and    standardization.    Goverrunent    fi- 
nancing   also    extends    to    comparative 
product  testing  and  consumer  lobbying. 
It  heavily  subsidizes  the  UrUon  Feminine 
pour  ITnformation  de  la  Defense  Con- 
sommateur— UFIDEC— an  association  of 
women  from  the  Socialist  Party  and  the 
cooperative    movement.      UFIDEC    does 
product  testing  on  its  own  and  for  the 
Common  Market,  and  publishes  its  find- 
ings from  time  to  time.    Significantly,  in 
subsidizing  UFIDEC.  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment   supports    the    country's    best 
known  consumer  lobbying  group. 

In  the  nongovernmental  sphere, 
Qualite-Belgigue  and  L'Association  des 
Consommateurs  are  two  of  the  better 
known  consumer  organizations  in  Bel- 
gium. Fashioned  after  Qualit^-France- 
Qualite-Belgigue  grants  quahty  labels  to 
interested   manufacturers.     A    21 -man 


committee  selected  from  diverse  sectors 
of  the  economy  establishes  criteria  for 
approval,  selects  laboratories,  organizes 
use  tests  with  local  consumer  clubs,  and 
analyzes  the  data  collected.  Refusals  to 
grant  labels  are  always  accompanied  by 
detailed  reports  to  the  applicants.  By 
the  end  of  1964,  Qualite-Belgigue  had  is- 
sued outstanding  quality  marks  to  135 
firms  manufacturing  textiles,  metals, 
clothing,  furniture,  cleaning  materials, 
and  household  equipment.  Financed  by 
fees  to  producers  for  the  cost  of  t«sts  and 
controls  and  from  sale  of  shares  to  con- 
sumer clubs,  Qualite-Belgigue  remains 
financially  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

L'Association  des  Consommateurs,  also 
financially  independent  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  conducts  product  testing 
and  publishes  its  results  in  French  and 
Flemish  in  Test  Achats,  printed  11  times 
a  year.  L'Association  des  Consomma- 
teurs is  a  member  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Consumer  Unions  and 
the  Bureau  Europeen  des  Unions  de  Con- 
sommateurs which  sponsors  Eurotests. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  "family  or- 
ganizations," usually  church-sponsored, 
provide  social  services  and  consumer  in- 
formation at  the  local  level.  Encouraged 
by  the  government,  these  organizations 
engage  directly  in  consumer  education. 
The  largest  of  the  Belgian  family  orga- 
nizations sponsors  a  "seal  of  approval " 
akin  to  this  country's  Good  Housekeep- 
ing and  Parents  magazine  seals.  La 
Llgue  des  Families  Nombreuses  de  Bel- 
gigue,  which  sponsors  the  Consiuners 
Clubs  throughout  the  country,  publishes 
consumer  information  in  its  weekly  pub- 
lication, which  currently  has  a  circula- 
tion over  450,000. 


the   NETHERLANDS 

The  Dutch  Government  has  recently 
established  a  Board  for  Consumer  Afifairs. 
This  board  will  make  its  recommenda- 
tions for  consumer  programs  to  the 
Social-Economische  Raad,  a  tripartite 
body  of  employers,  trade  union  members, 
and  government  officials  charged  with 
advising  the  government  on  social  and 
economic  problems.  The  board's  mem- 
bers are  drawn  from  consumer  organiza- 
tions, unions,  women's  groups,  coopera- 
tives, family  organizations,  manufactur- 
ers, retatlers.  and  wholesalers.  As  yet. 
It  Is  too  early  to  tell  how  influential  it 
will  become. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  research  and 
education,  several  organizations  are  ac- 
tive in  Holland,  one  of  which  receives 
government  funds.  This  is  the  Consum- 
enten  Contact  Orgaan — CCO — which 
meets  nearly  70  percent  of  its  expenses 
with  government  grants.  Established  in 
1957  by  the  Nederlandse  Consumenten 
Bond,  a  number  of  cooperatives,  and 
three  labor  organizations,  the  CCO  has 
grown  rapidly.  It  now  tests  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  consumer  products  and  publishes 
an  information  bulletin  10  times  a  year. 
Although  the  CCO  is  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  producers.  It  generally  tries 
to  work  with  them  both  before  and  after 
publishing  test  results. 

In  the  exclusively  private  sphere,  the 
Nederlandse  Consumenten  Bond  is  the 
largest  and  most  influential  of  the  Dutch 
consumer  organizations.    Its  total  mem- 
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bership.  Including  63.000  individual 
members  and  18  organizational  members, 
numbers  more  than  200,000.  Its  princi- 
pal function  is  comparative  product  test- 
ing, tlie  results  of  which  it  publishes  in 
its  periodical  Consumentengids  which 
appears  11  times  a  year. 

Also  privately  funded  is  the  Instituut 
Tot  Voorlichting  Bij  Huishoudelijke 
Arbeid — IVHA — which  conducts  tests 
and  issues  quality  markings  for  all  prod- 
ucts except  foods,  textiles,  and  furniture. 
Products  approved  by  the  institute  must 
be  retested  every  2  years  to  insure  con- 
tinued high  standards.  In  its  monthly 
magazine,  Denken  en  Doen,  the  Institute 
provides  descriptions  of  approved  goods. 
By  the  end  of  1964,  IVHA  had  issued  517 
quality  marks. 

SWITZERLAND 

At  this  time,  the  Swiss  Institute  for 
Household  Economics — SIH — is  the  ma- 
jor consumer  organization  for  which  the 
government  provides  funds.  Founded  in 
1948.  SIH  united  43  member  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  household  economics. 
The  institute  runs  product  tests,  does  re- 
search, and  conducts  studies  in  many 
areas  of  household  management.  SIH's 
findings  are  published  in  its  quarterly 
journal,  SIH  fiir  Sie,  and  its  monthly 
publication. 

EXEKTRISCHE    HAUSH.^LCER.iiTE 

The  Swiss  Government  established  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Consumer  Affairs 
just  over  a  year  ago.  Thus,  it  is  still  too 
early  to  evaluate  its  work.  However.  It  is 
expected  that  the  commission,  which  is 
currently  developing  a  consumer  pro- 
gram for  Switzerland,  will  present  a  set 
of  recommendations  as  to  how  govern- 
ment funds  can  best  be  spent  to  help  con- 
sumers. What  institutional  forms  these 
recommendations  will  take  is  yet  to  be 
seen. 

Three  recently  established  consumer 
organizations  are  currently  engaged  in 
consumer  goods  testing.  These  are:  La 
Fondation  pour  la  Protection  des  Con- 
sommateurs,  established  in  1964,  the 
Federation  Romande  des  Consom- 
matrices,  founded  in  1959,  and  Kon- 
sumentinnenforum  der  Deutsche 
Schweiz  und  des  Kantons  Tessin,  or- 
ganized in  1963. 

WEST    GERMANY 

The  Federal  Government  of  Germany 
has  just  launched  a  large  consumer 
goods  testing  program  and  provided  ex- 
tensive funds  for  its  operation.  The 
Foundation  for  Goods  Testing — Stiftung 
Warentest — is  governed  by  a  board  con- 
sisting of  a  housewife,  a  commercial  sci- 
entist versed  in  business  management,  a 
commercial  lawyer,  an  experienced  ad- 
ministrator, and  a  political  economist. 
An  advisory  committee  comprised  of 
seven  consumer  members  and  seven  in- 
dustry members  recommends  to  the 
board  what  products  should  be  tested. 
Consulting  committees  are  established 
for  each  product  tested,  and  the  testing 
Itself  is  commissioned  to  existing  scien- 
tific and  technical  institutions.  The  in- 
stitute conducts  about  70  product  tests  a 
year.  The  Ministry  of  Economics,  which 
runs  a  consumer-liaison  ofiQce,  currently 
provides  $1  millioi;  a  year  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Stiftung  Warentest. 


Since  1931,  the  Federal  Government 
has  sponsored  and  financed  the  Institute 
of  Hom.e  Economics,  which  develops  test 
methods  and  tests  food  products  and 
home  appliances.  The  institute  runs  its 
own  demonstration  center  in  Stuttgart. 

States  and  cities  in  Germany  are  also 
deeply  involved  in  consumer  affairs. 
They  finance  local  consumer-education 
centers  in  11  major  cities.  These  bu- 
reaus maintain  demonstration  centers, 
handle  consumer  complaints,  and  pro- 
duce radio  and  TV  shows. 

The  largest  private  consumer  orga- 
nization in  Germany  is  the  Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft  der  Verbraucher\'erba.nde — 
AGV— a  nonprofit  federation  of  20  mem- 
ber organizations  comprising  a  total  of 
7  million  individual  members. 

The  AGV  conducts  product  tests  on 
its  own  and  at  the  request  of  producers, 
publishing  its  results  In  studies  and  pur- 
chase guides.  It  also  develops  test  meth- 
ods and  elaborates  test  conditions  for 
other  organizations.  The  AGV  publishes 
36  Issues  a  year  of  Its  Verbraucher 
Politische  Korrespondenz,  dealing  with 
broad  policy  interests  of  consumers,  and 
its  monthly  Verbraucher  Rundschau, 
which  focuses  on  testing.  The  AGV  was 
instrumental  in  rallying  political  support 
for  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment-run Stiftung  Warentest. 

Unique  to  Germany  is  the  monthly 
magazine  D.M.— Deutsche  Mark.  Be- 
lieving that  there  Is  money  to  be  made 
on  consumer  affairs,  D.M.  is  a  strictly 
commercial  venture,  sometimes  accept- 
ing advertising  from  firms  whose  prod- 
ucts it  reviews.  D.M.  is  sold  at  news 
stands,  not  by  subscription,  and  tries  to 
catch  the  interest  of  housewives  and 
general  readers  by  its  sensational  head- 
lines and  down-to-earth  language. 

D.M.  maintains  its  own  laboratory  near 
Stuttgart  where  it  employs  22  engineers 
and  technicians.  Its  circulation  is  some- 
where between  400.000  and  500.000. 
which  is  considerable  although  It  has 
apparently  not  grown  in  the  last  2  years. 
There  is  some  feeling  that  the  public  htis 
lost  interest  in  DM.  Yet,  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  popular  consumer  maga- 
zines In  Europe. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  clear  from 
my  descriptions  of  the  consumer  pro- 
grams in  these  nine  European  countries 
that  their  governments  take  an  active 
role  in  promoting  the  consumer  interest. 
European  governments  have  recognized 
that,  given  the  increasingly  complex 
nature  of  modern  economies  and  the 
ever-increasing  array  of  products  from 
which  the  consumer  must  choose,  con- 
sumer interests  can  no  longer  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  marketplace,  but  must 
be  actively  protected  and  represented. 

I  am  eager  to  see  the  U.S.  Government 
assume  a  similarly  active  role  in  pro- 
tecting and  representing  the  consumer 
interest.  In  particular,  I  think  the 
United  States  should  draw  from  the 
European  experience  with  consumer 
goods  testing,  informative,  labeling, 
household  research,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation. Some  European  countries,  nota- 
bly Sweden,  have  developed  consumer 
information  programs  wblcli  are  remarlc- 


ably  effective  in  reaching  the  buying  pub- 
lic. They  make  full  use  of  traveling  ex- 
hibits, radio,  television,  and  all  the  other 
mass  media.  In  general,  the  United 
States  remains  far  behind  Europe  in 
seeking  new  ways  to  assist  consumers. 
Yet.  we  in  this  country  are  no  less  com- 
mitted to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer 
than  are  Europeans.  It  follows,  then, 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  equip  itself  to  better  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  American  consumer. 


TEACHER  CORPS  REAPS  PRAISE 
FROM  EDUCATION  LEADERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  statements  made  by  a  number  of 
respected  education  leaders,  both  in  Gov- 
ernment and  our  Nation's  school  systems, 
regarding  the  value  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  in  meeting  the 
pressing  problem  of  finding  and  training 
teachers  for  our  Nation's  educationally 
disadvantaged,  both  urban  and  rural. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  during  this  past  week  is 
most  impressive  because  it  comes  from 
the  men  on  the  firing  line — the  educators 
who  face  the  day-to-day  problems  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  teachers  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  have 
been  made  over  the  past  few  days  during 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  landmark  EHementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Teacher 
Corps,  under  the  proposed  amendments, 
will  become  a  special  part  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — the  portion  of  the  act  most  directly 
concerned  with  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  even  with  its  pres- 
ent modest  resources,  is  already  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  education 
in  the  slums  of  our  inner  cities  and  in 
pockets  of  rural  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  school  superintendents 
and  other  educators,  from  both  large  and 
smaller  cities,  have  endorsed  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  their  experience  with  it.  The 
testimony  has  been  most  impressive  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  with  care 
what  some  of  our  Nation's  foremost  edu- 
cators are  saying  about  tills  imaginative 
program. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  remarks  of 
the  following : 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Joseph  Manch.  superintendent, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  superintend- 
ent. New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggs,  superintendent, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Dr.  Norman  Drachler,  superintendent, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  William  Kottmeyer.  superintend- 
ent. St.  Louis,  Mo.  .... 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Vincent,  superintendent, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  ,   .      .     i. 

Dr.  Charles  Holt,  superintendent. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Their  remarks  follow: 

STATEMENT      OP      THE      HONORABLE      JOHN      W. 

GARDNER.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
AND  Welfare,  Before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Commpttee,  March  7,  1967 
Mr.     Chairman     and     Members     of      the 

Committee:  ,  i.   j   --,  „ 

For  Members  of  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  upon 
the  increasing  significance  of  education  for 
our  time  By  your  actions  in  the  past  decade 
vou  have  amply  demonstrated  your  commit- 
ment to  American  education.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  the  fulfillment  of  each  citizen's 
hopes  and  the  solution  of  our  society's  most 
crucial  problems  demand  that  we  continue 
to  improve  our  Nation's  educational 
opportunities. 

Improvement,  however,  can  only  come 
through  careful  assessment  of  what  has 
proven  successful  In  the  past  and  careful 
planning  for  what  appears  to  be  needed  in 
the  future.  I  feel  strongly  that  these  hear- 
ings early  In  the  first  session  of  a  new  Con- 
gress provide  a  useful  opportunity  to  carry 
out  this  assessment  and  planning.  Thus.  I 
am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  certain  key  measures  of  our  I9b7 
legislative  proposals  for  education. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  contained  In  H.R.  6i!30, 
built  upon  a  number  of  our  most  successful 
existing  programs  and.  also,  call  for  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  several  vitally  needed  new 
nroerams.  All  of  these  amendments  are 
worthy  of  your  support.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever I  would  nice  to  restrict  my  remarks  to 
two '  proposals  which  I  feel  are  especially 
deserving  of  comment^the  Teacher  Corps 
and  Comprehensive  Educational  Planning. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  Teacher  Corps 
m  detail.  I  undersUnd  that  my  colleagues. 
Commissioner  Howe  and  Director  Graham, 
fulfilled  that  task  most  admirably  In  their 
testimony  last  week.  I  do  wish  to  make 
clear  however,  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  features  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

First,    the   Teacher   Corps    Is   designed    to 
help  In  alleviating  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  of  our  time— the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged youth.     All   too  often,  children 
raised    in    city    ghettos.    In    underdeveloped 
rural  areas,  on  Indian  reservations,  or  in  mi- 
grant labor  camps  are  faced  with  a  life  al- 
most devoid  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  Indi- 
vidual and  material  success.    Teacher  Corps 
volunteers  carry  with  them  or  develop  skills 
specifically  geared  to  the  problems  of  under- 
privileged youth.     Perhape.  more  important, 
however,   they  carry   with  them  an   Intense 
personal  concern  for  the  children  they  teach. 
If  a  child  Is  deprived  and  alienated,  neither 
monev.   buildings,   nor  books  can  In  them- 
selves'   make    him    Interested    in    learning. 
Most  often,  the  crucial  Ingredient  Is  an  In- 
spired,  considerate,    and   concerned   teacher 
who  is  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  each 
child.    We  have  many  such  teachers  regular- 
ly  employed   In   our  schools  today — but  we 
need  many  more,  especially  In  economically 
disadvantaged  areas.     The  Teacher  Corps  Is 
helping  to  provide  such  dedicated  teachers 
with  the  opportunity  to   serve  where  they 
are   needed   most.     We   must   continue   this 
effort. 

A  second  feature  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Is 
the  positive  Influence  it  is  having  upon  edu- 
cational practices.  Many  Teacher  Corps 
volunteers,  both  interns  and  master  teachers, 
bring  a  refreshing  vigor  to  their  work.    Often 


their    breadth    of    outlook    and    Innovative 
spirit  serve  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  both 
the   pupUs   they   Instruct   and   the   teachers 
with  whom  they  work.    Moreover,  Corpsmen 
act  as  a  direct  link  between  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  which  many  of  our  new  edu- 
cational Ideas  are  created  and  the  practical 
world  of  the  school  where  those  ideas  are 
needed.     This  Is  a  kind   of   link  which  has 
too  often  been  lacking  or  has  been  too  fragile 
m  the  past.    It  Is  a  link  which  deserves  to  be 
strengthened  and  continued  In   the  future. 
The  positive  Influence  of  Corpsmen  Is  not 
limited  to  their  pupils  and  schools.     There 
Is  increasing  evidence  that  the  freshness  of 
outlook   and  the  practical   teaching   experi- 
ences  of   Corps  members   are  also  bringing 
about  changes  in  teacher  training  practices. 
Schools  of  education  are  coming  to  see  the 
advantages  In  providing  trainees  with  more 
extensive  fleld  experiences.    And  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  making  a  marked  contribution  to 
this  movement. 

A  third  significant  feature  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  that  It,  at  least  partially,  offset*  our 
crucial  shortage  of  educators.  Our  many 
new  educational  programs  have  brought 
great  benefits,  but  our  supply  of  capable 
educators  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demands.  In  time,  training  pro- 
grams win  help  to  redress  the  balance,  but, 
for  the  interim,  programs  such  as  the  Teacher 
Corps  are  of  value  in  meeting  the  personnel 
needs  of  our  schools.  The  Teacher  Corps  Is 
particularly  helpful  In  this  regard  because  It 
places  teachers  where  they  are  In  greatest 
demand.  In  our  urban  ghettos  and  rural 
areas. 

Fourth,  the  Corps  embodies  one  of  our 
culture's  most  strongly  held  values — a  desire 
to  help  other  people.  Genuine  service  to  the 
disadvantaged  Is  demanding  work  and  often 
takes  place  In  unpleasant  surroundings.  It 
calls  for  a  form  of  selflessness  and  individual 
sacrifice  which  our  society  has  always  valued 
and  must  continue  to  foster  and  reward.  The 
Teacher  Corps  provides  an  outlet  for  the  ex- 
pression of  personal  Idealism  and  concern  for 
one's  fellow  man. 

The  young  people  of  our  society  have  given 
ample  evidence  of  their  desire  to  create  a 
better  world.  The  highly  successful  pro- 
grams of  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  have 
proved  that  IdeaUsm  can  be  a  powerful  force 
for  individual  and  socletel  Improvement.  In 
the  short  time  It  has  existed,  the  Teacher 
Corps  hafi  proven  that  It  too  can  serve  as  a 
positive  Instrument  for  channeUng  Idealism 
Into  programs  of  practical  benefit  to  our 
society. 

Many  of  our  best  young  people  today  won- 
der whether  thev  have  any  place  In  this  vast 
and  complicated  society  of  ours.     They  feel 
anonymous     and     ruthless     and     alienated. 
They  are  oppressed  by  the  Impersonality  of 
our'  InstltuUons.     In    my    judgment    there 
Isn't  anv  quicker  cure  for  that  aliment  than 
evidence  that   their  society   needs   them.     I 
don't  think  there  could  be  anything  better 
for  a  great  many  of  our  young  people  than 
a  period  of  hard  voluntary  service  In  a  ven- 
ture surrounded   by   a  spirit  of   dedication. 
The  idea  of  a  Corps,  as  In  the  Peace  Corps, 
considerably    enhances    the    atmosphere    of 
service.     We   are    proposing   several    amend- 
ments to  the  original  Teacher  Corps  legisla- 
tion   which   stem    from    our    experiences    to 
date      We  will,  perhaps,  need  to  make  other 
aditistments    In    the    future.     Nevertheless. 
I   am  convinced  that   the  Teacher  Corps  Is 
deserving  of  extension  and  expansion. 


Testimont  of  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Su- 

PERINTENPENT.  PnTSBITRGH.  PA..  BEFORE  THE 

CoMMrrxEE     ON     Education     and     Labor. 

March  3.  1967 

Dr  Marland.  I  will  try  to  respond  as  to  the 
valldltv  Of  the  concept  of  the  Teax:her  Corpe. 

I  c'annot  applaud  It  enthusiastically 
enough.     As  I  say,  we  made  some  faltering 


starts  on  that  in  Pittsburgh,  with  our  volun- 
tary relationships  with  other  InstltuUons.  be- 
fore the  Teacher  Corps  came  Into  being,  but 
only  very  modestly,  six  or  eight  teachers  here 
and  there.  I  think  the  present  level  of  sup- 
port provides  around  1.500  teachers  this  year, 
advancing  presumably  6,000  in  the  proposed 
legislation  for  a  year. 

Again  I  sav  this  Is  very,  very  few,  but  it 
is  terribly  Important.  I  refer  again  to  my 
WTitten  testimony,  page  2,  where  I  say  the 
number  of  generalizations  emerge.  There 
must  be  innovative  and  fresh  approaches  to 
teacher  techniques  and  curriculum  for  the 
deprived. 

That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about— atti- 
tudes skills,  sensitivities,  and  the  heart  and 
the  stomach  for  working  in  the  deprived 
areas  This  Is  what  the  Teacher  Corps  says 
to  me,  and  It  Is  terribly  important. 

Mr  Hawkins.  Prom  that  point,  let  s  get 
to  the  next  phase  of  It.  How  Is  It  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  able  to  attract  and  recruit 
Individuals  to  go  Into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  to  accept  these  assignments  whe?i 
conventional  institutions  apparently  cannot 

do  this?  ^.     .  „„„ 

Dr  Marland.  I  will  try  to  answer  that  one 

verv  clearlv.     I  have  tried  that  twice  before 

today  but  'l  don't  think  I  have  made  it  as  I 

should.  ^,  , . 

Our  voung  people  coming  up  through  col- 
lege all  over  this  country  by  and  large  are 
enrolled  in  liberal  arta  situations.  A  great 
majority  of  them  have  not  yet  decided  when 
they  go  to  college  what  they  are  going  to  do 
afterward,  or  at  least  they  are  openmlnded 
on  it  Verv  often  the  young  person,  as  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore  in  college,  has  no 
interest  whatsoever  In  being  a  teacher.  He 
does  not  want  to  take  the  conventional 
teacher-training  courses  or  those  offered  In 
a  teacher  college,  the  education  courses  that 
are    often    considered    dull,      They    disdain 

teaching. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  something  happens 
as  a  product  of  their  maturity,  as  a  product 
of  their  increasing  sense  of  values,  their  in- 
creasing development  of  a  personal  phlloso- 
phv  Thev  suddenly  say,  "Why  dldn  t  I 
qualify  for"  teaching  back  there  2  or  3  years 
ago  w'hen   I   had   a  chance   to  choose   those 

courses?  "  ,    . 

I  sav  this  with  the  utmost  feeling  of  abso- 
luteness because  I  have  experienced  this  my- 
self hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  with 
voung  people  I  have  worked  with,  who  have 
been  through  the  schools  with  which  I  am 
associated,  both  In  the  favored  suburbs  and 

In  Pittsburgh.  ^  .    .v,    <■„„♦ 

Thev  suddenly  become  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  they  want"  to  be  a  teacher.     They  also 
become  aroused  to  the  fact  that  they  want 
to  do  something  to  change  the  world,  and 
this  Is  good.     For  this  reason,  the  National 
Te.acher  Corps  has  a  unique  and  specific  re- 
sponse to  the  desires  of  those  young  people. 
It  provides  them  a  clear  track  at  very  little 
cost   to   themselves   to   acquire   a   profession 
after  they  have  already  thought  It  was  too 
late      They   had   already  spent  3   or  4   years 
In  college  and  they  couldn't  go  back  and  start 
over    again,      it    gives    them    Immediate    in- 
come, adequate  for  subsistence,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  learn.     Many  of  these  people  could 
not  Immediately  go  to  graduate  school  m  the 
conventional  master  of  arts  In  teaching  pro- 
grams, for  example,  at  82,000  or  $3,000  a  year. 
They  spent  their  money  on  their  first  4  years 
of  college.  . 

There  Is  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
voung  people  In  our  colleges  who  are  ripe  and 
ready  to  turn  their  wisdom  and  talents  to 
the  teaching  of  children,  partlcularty  be- 
cause of  the  motivations  Implied  In  the 
whole  spirit  of  social  Jtistlce.  They  see  there 
Is  something  that  they  can  do.  They  see 
there  Is  something  to  which  they  can  turn 
their  hands  to  make  It  a  better  world. 

Believe  me.  there  are  surprisingly  large 
numbers   of   our    young   people   who   believe 
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this  way.  We  have  opened  the  door  a  little 
way  In  the  Teacher  Ojrps  In  providing  a  road 
for  them  to  follow.  It  brings  In  somebody 
who  never  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
teacher.  He  might  have  been  an  account- 
ant, a  perfectly  fine  architect,  or  something 
else,  but  not  a  teacher. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  Manch,  Superin- 
tendent. Buffalo  Public  Schools.  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  Before  the  House  Commfttee 
ON   Educ.\tion   and  Labor.  March  8,   1967 

(1)  The  first  category  of  the  Amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondly  Education 
Act  concerns  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 
Buffalo,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  at  Buffalo,  has 
had  an  N.T.C.  program  operating  since  the 
summer  of  1966.  At  present  there  are  five 
teams  of  Interns  each  headed  by  a  master 
teacher,  twenty-five  Corps  members  In  all. 
working  In  the  core  area  schools  of  Buffalo. 
We  have  been  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  each 
of  these  teams  and  we  are  In  favor  of  those 
amendments  which  would  allow  us  to  im- 
prove the  use  of  Corps  personnel  In  our 
schools.  We  feel  that  our  control  over  the 
placement  of  personnel,  although  not  at 
present  a  problem,  would  be  better  served 
by  the  proposed  amendment  stipulating 
local  control  over  the  placement  of  N.T.C. 
members.  We  are  also  In  agreement  with 
the  proposed  amendments  concerning 
changes  In  compensation.  State  educa- 
tional agency  approval,  and  the  use  of  N.T.C, 
members  in  migrant  schools  and  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(2)  The  amendments  which  promote  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  at  the  state  level  appear 
to  be  in  the  Interests  of  our  local  efforts. 
Therefore  we  wish  to  be  noted  as  being  In 
favor  of  these  amendments. 

(3)  Buffalo  Public  Schools  have  long  been 
leaders  in  vocational  education.  The  Insti- 
tution of  Innovative  vocational  programs 
would  be  In  accord  with  our  long  established 
program  of  providing  new  vocational  oppor- 
tunities as  the  economic  and  technological 
features  of  our  society  change.  We  applaud 
any  efforts  made  to  assist  the  states  In  es- 
tablishing at  a  local  level  Innovative  voca- 
tional programs  designed  to  bring  vocational 
education  Into  accord  with  the  rapidly 
changing  modern  Industrial  world.  I  have 
attached  to  this  statement  a  recent  Inter- 
view I  have  given  for  Urban  School  Notes 
published  by  Western  Reserve  University. 
This  presents  a  summary  of  my  present 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  innovation  In  vo- 
cational education. 

Statement    of    Dr      Bernard    E     Donovan, 
Superintendent    of    Schools.    New    York 
CrrY.    Before   the   House   Committee   on 
Education  and  L.abor,  March  8.  1967 
The  sixteen  Great  Cities  we  represent  con- 
tain within  them  a  total  population  of  25.- 
000.000    people.     They    have    within    them    a 
public   school    enrollment    of    approximately 
4,500,000  children,  exclusive  of  higher  educa- 
tion.    It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
the  Superintendents  here  today  speak  for  a 
large   segment   of    the   school    population   of 
America.     TTils    segment    hw    attempted    to 
support  its  schools  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
on  a  locil  and  state  basis. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Coordi- 
nate Federal  Legislative  Activities  of  the  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Improve- 
ment Program,  I  have  been  designated  to 
present  to  the  Committee  the  consensus  of 
the  thinking  of  the  Great  Cities  of  the  coun- 
try on  certain  Impvortant  matters  of  federal 
legislation.  Because  of  our  common  prob- 
lems we  have  found  through  our  research 
that  we  do  have  common  Interests  In  some 
of  the  problems  of  federal  legislation  and  It 
la  these  common  concerns  which  I  will  pre- 
sent to  you  this  morning. 


CmXS  A  MXLTINO  POT 

The  cities  of  this  naiuin  have  t>een  and  are 
now  the  melting  pots  of  .America,  They  have 
drawn  to  them  those  who  seek  social  im- 
provement, economic  opportunity,  political 
change,  equality  of  opportunity,  cultural  up- 
lift and  s.x^'ial  acceptance.  In  the  cauldron 
of  the  Great  Cities,  ihe  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, the  illiterate,  tlie  foreign  born,  the 
political  exile,  rub  elbows  and  share  experi- 
ences with  longer  established  residents  whose 
forebears  went  througti  the  same  procedures. 
This  constant  shift  of  population  and  the 
attendant  delicate  complicated  problems 
which  it  brings  to  the  city  reflect  directly  on 
the  educational  program  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts. The  development  of  productive,  edu- 
cated citizens  through  these  melting  ptits  is 
welcomed  by  the  cities  as  their  contribution 
to  national  progress  It  does  place  upon 
each  city,  however,  a  tremendous  fln.inclal 
burden  for  the  conduct  of  a  public  schocjl 
system  which  must  face  these  unique  prob- 
lems. 

The  L.irge  Cities  have  been  faced,  within 
the  Uist  several  years,  with  this  same  melting 
pot  problem  but  now  with  an  added  ingre- 
dient. The  cities  find  themselves  having 
shifted  from  a  multi-national  origin  problem 
to  a  multi-racial  problem.  This  has  caused 
the  Large  Cities  to  adjust  their  educational 
programs  to  ,i  considerable  degree  to  meet 
the  new  problems.  Language  and  social  cus- 
tom barriers  have  given  way  to  considera- 
tions of  human  relations  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  In  many  of  our  large  cities  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  former  population  has 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  This  has  Increased 
our  difficulty  In  maintaining  racial  balance  In 
our  .schools  and  In  handling  our  educational 
problems 

varied  educational  needs 
The    vocr.tional    education    needs    of    the 
Great  Cities  need  no  description.    Changing 
Job  opportunities,   the   Influx  of   thousands 
upon  thousands  of  students  from  rural  areas 
of  the  country,  the  Inability  of  large  cities 
to   keep   up   with   changing  techniques  and 
equipment  in  vocational  education  has  posed 
a  tremendous  problem  In  the  effective  voca- 
tion training  of  youth  so  that  when  they  do 
graduate    they    are    acceptable   In   Industry. 
The  cities  have  also  become  the  mecca  for 
children  with  handicaps.     Because  the  cities 
have  traditionally  attempted  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  all  types  of  handicapped  children, 
there  has  been  a  concerted  movement  by  peo- 
ple with   handicapped  children  to  move  to 
the  city  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
services.     We   now  find  ourselves  unable  to 
support  all  of  the  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped   which    we    would    like    to    support. 
These  programs  are  extremely  expensive  but 
they  are  necessary.    We  have  a  responsibility 
to  every  child  and  a  particular  one  to  the 
visually,    mentally,    physically,    socially    or 
emotionally  handicapped  child. 
the  tax  problem 
In   addition    to   these   great   needs   facing 
the  cities  of  the  country,  we  are  also  bound 
by  antiquated  tax  structures.    In  most  cases 
the  city's  tax  structure  Is  based  upon  real 
property  which  at  this  moment  Is  taxed  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to 
absorb  any  further  tax  increases.     We  must 
compete  within  the  city  for  the  tax  dollar 
with  every  other  metropolitan  service  that 
must  be  provided.    The  municipal  overbur- 
den which  Is  unique  to  cities  prevents  the 
city  from  putting  all  the  tax  money  It  would 
like  to  Into  Its  educational  program. 

State  aid  to  the  city  varies  throughout  the 
nation.  In  most  cases  It  Is  a  minor  part  of 
the  financial  structure  of  the  local  school 
system.  In  my  own  state  of  New  York  the 
City  of  New  York  carries  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  Its  local  school  system. 
The  declining  ability  of  the  city  and  the 
state  to  finance  the  educational  program  re- 
flects Itself  m   a  considerable  construction 


backlog  In  our  cities.  The  shifting  of  our 
populations  and  the  Increase  In  our  size  has 
made  it  most  Important  for  us  to  put  money 
into  the  building  of  new  buildings  to  ac- 
comxnodate  our  new  population.  This  has 
left  us  with  a  very  large  backlog  of  an- 
tiquated buildings  which  need  either  re- 
placement or  complete  rehabilitation. 

teacher  shortages 
We  are  also  faced  with  a  teacher  shortage 
In  the  Great  Cities  at  a  time  when  It  Is  so 
essential  that  we  expand  our  services  to 
children.  Salaries  are  only  one  part  of  the 
recruitment  of  teachers.  The  adequacy  of 
educational  facilities  and  the  adequacy  of 
materials  of  Instruction  are  also  important 
In  the  recruiting  of  teachers.  The  financing 
of  our  schools  today  on  city  and  state  levels 
with  the  very  minimal  help  we  are  getting 
from  the  federal  government  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  attack  this  total  problem  on  the 
vast  scale  that  Is  demanded. 

teacher   corps 

With  these  general  needs  of  the  cities  in 
mind.  I  would  respectfully  draw  to  your  at- 
tention those  aspects  of  continued  or 
amended  federal  legislation  concerning  edu- 
cation which  are  of  particular  Importance  to 
our  school  systems. 

The  cities  are  greatly  concerned  with 
several  aspects  of  the  funding  of  the  federal 
programs  as  follows: 

There  Is  great  need  for  federal  appropria- 
tions to  match  federal  authorizations, 
Schoel  systems  build  their  planning  and 
their  hopes  on  authorizations  adopted  by 
Congress.  They  then  find  In  the  course  of 
appropriations  that  the  money  forthcoming 
for  these  authorizations  does  not  contem- 
plate meeting  the  full  program  either  In 
scope  or  In  length  of  time.  Just  last  Friday 
I  was  informed  that  the  money  for  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  had  run  out  and  that 
something  special  had  to  be  done  for  the 
nineteen  experienced  teachers  and  seventy- 
four  Teacher  Corps  trainees  that  we  had  In 
the  City  of  New  York  or  they  would  lose 
their  Jobs.  We  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  not  to  lose  these  valuable  pro- 
fessional people  but  It  Is  an  example  of  what 
happens  when  funding  is  not  complete. 
Authorization  indicated  $151,000,000  under 
Title  I  for  New  York  State  Appropriations 
provided  $111,000,000  which  required  a  major 
readjustment  of  contemplated  programs. 

While  not  all  of  the  Great  Cities  of  the 
country  have  engaged  in  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  those  of  us  who 
have  are  in  favor  of  full  funding  for  this 
program.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  program 
with  such  great  promise  for  the  inner  core 
cities  does  not  succeed  because  it  is  not  com- 
pletely funded  and  therefore  does  not  get 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  agencies 
and  institutions  which  should  be  working 
with  it. 

We  feel  that  the  members  of  Congress  are 
sincerely  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  this  nation.  So  are  we.  There- 
fore, we  are  willing  to  lend  our  every  assist- 
ance to  the  development  of  the  proper  legis- 
lation and  the  most  effective  procedures  for 
providing  a  quality  Integrated  education  for 
every  child  In  this  nation,  particularly  for 
the  children  under  our  supervision  In  the 
large  cities. 

Statement  or  Dr.  PAtJt  W.  Bricos,  Sxtperin- 

TENDENT      of      SCHOOLS.      CLEVELAND,      OHIO, 

Before  the  House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Educa- 
tion AND  Labor,  March  8,  1967 

reaction    to   the   ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

We  endorse  these  amendments  and  urge 
their  favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Notional  Teacher  Corps 

In  Cleveland  this  year  we  have  had  several 
Teacher  Corps  teams  functioning  In  some  of 
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our  schools  In  the  most  disadvantaged  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  This  program  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

Comprehensive  educational  planning 
The  need  for  comprehensive  educational 
planning  is  great,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  more 
eflectlvelv  the  necessary  coordinated,  system- 
atic attack  on  the  pressing  problems  of  edu- 
cation In  the  urban  centers. 

Innovation  in  vocational  education 

In  the  area  of  vocational  education,  the 
great  urban  centers,  stricken  as  they  are  by 
massive  youth  unempio>Tnent  and  despair, 
feel  keenly  the  urgency  of  developing  new 
dimensions  In  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities. We  must  prepare  youth  not  only 
for  the  Jobs  presently  available,  but  for  the 
rapidly  changing  labor  demands  resulting 
from  technological  advances. 

Erpanded  educational  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children 

Handicapped  children  In  a  city  such  as 
Cleveland  often  have  their  difficulties  from 
physical,  mental  or  emotional  handicaps 
compounded  by  Intense  poverty  and  other  so- 
cial and  economic  deprivations. 

While  we  have  today  In  Cleveland  an  out- 
standing program  for  handicapped  children. 
Its  expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  city 
Is  hampered. 


St.'^tement  op  Dr.  Norman  Drachler.  Super- 
intendent OF  DETRorr  Public  Schools  Be- 
fore the  House  Commtttee  on  Education 
ANt^  Labor,  March  8,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  to  you  and 
to  Members  of  the  Committee  our  testimony 
and  some  materials  expanding  upon  the  is- 
sues before  us  today. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express 
some  facts  concerning  the  status  of  our 
schools  and  their  needs  as  these  relate  to 
the  Issues  under  discussion  today 

1.    NATIONAL  teacher  CORPS 

Detroit  has  a  school  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 300.000  children  with  about 
11,000  teachers  Our  basic  premise  Is  that 
all  children  are  educable.  Lack  of  motiva- 
tion, poverty,  physical  handicaps,  and  even 
lack  of  funds— must  serve  not  as  explana- 
tions for  our  shortcomings,  but  as  guidelines 
for  developing  skills,  attitudes  and  programs 
necessary  for  the  success  of  each  student. 
I  constantly  remind  myself  and  our  staff  that 
we  can  do  better  with  what  we  have. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  to  be  fair  with  the 
community  and  the  staff  when  I  face  the 
realities  of  our  present  situation: 

a  I  Over  800  of  our  11,000  teachers  are 
emergency  substitutes  on  regular  positions 
simply  because  we  have  been  unable  to  hire 
qualified  certificated  teachers.  ^ 

b)  Despite  our  Inservlce  training  program, 
many  of  our  teachers  are  teaching  subject 
matters  such  as  Math,  Science  and  foreign 
languages — for  which  they  are  not  ade- 
quately prepared. 

CI  If  we  In  Detroit  were  to  have  the  same 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  as  exists  in  the 
rest  of  the  state — we  would  need  an  addi- 
tional 1,650  teachers  In  our  schools  tomorrow 
morning.  At  an  average  salary  of  88.000  per 
year,  this  amounts  to  about  $13  million. 

d)  If  we  could  hire  these  1.650  teachers  we 
would  need  at  least  an  additional  1,000 
classrooms  In  order  to  house  them. 

ei  We  have  In  Detroit  over  4.000  elemen- 
tary classrooms.  Of  these,  SI'"- — more  than 
half — have  between  35  and  49  youngsters 
per  classroom.  In  Junior  high  schools,  20'"r 
of  our  classrooms  run  between  35  and  49, 
and  In  our  senior  high  schools,  over  32'!. 
have  between  35  and  39  In  a  room 

f)  Each  of  our  grades  In  the  elementary 
schools,  particularly  grades  3  through  6, 
operate  on  one  basic  textbook  to  two  chil- 
dren. One  class  uses  these  In  the  morning, 
while  others  are  in  special  rooms,  and  then 
In  the  afternoon  the  classes  switch  and  the 


second  group  In  the  homeroom  uses  the  same 
textbook.  Simply  to  make  It  possible  for 
each  child  to  be  able  to  take  home  to  study 
his  basic  textbook,  a  reader,  a  speller  or  an 
arithmetic  book,  we  need  an  additional  $3 
million  next  year  :n  Detroit. 

gi  Detroit  is  spending  about  $516  per 
child  per  school  year.  Tne  suburban  areas 
are  spending  six' to  eight  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  It  is  our  task  to  produce  quality 
educition  for  city  youngsters,  most  of  whom 
come  from  disadvantaged  homts  with  less, 
than  neighboring  schools  have,  in  services 
for  their  children  who  come  from  middle- 
class  environments.  It  is  quite  cbviotis  that 
a  child  from  a  lower  socio-economic  home, 
be  he  white  or  Negro,  is  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  his  school  success,  upon  the 
quality  of  teacher  services,  facilities  and 
educational  program  than  is  a  youngster 
from  a  lower  socio-economic  situation. 

The  propos,=>d  legislation  to  continue  and 
expand  the  National  Teacher  Corps  is  highly 
de-irab!e,  since  it  affords  a  new  training 
program  that  should  provide  additional  man- 
power for  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children.  The  involvement  of  veteran 
teachers  and  college-graduate  interns  in  pro- 
fessional training  programs  for  the  teach- 
ing of  disadvantaged  children  could  open 
the  door  to  a  rewarding  professional  career 
It  cou'.d  al.'o  do  much  to  fill  the  teaching 
void  that  exists  in  the  schools  of  the  core 
city.  The  program,  since  Its  inception,  has 
been  broaching  a  difficult  new  area  w^th 
limited  rescjurces  .  . 

The  Teacher  Corps  program  is  a  direct. 
desirable  service  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  this  nation.  We  would  hope  tha' 
our  program  of  sixteen  teachers  could  be 
expanded  to  many  times  that  number 
While  the  amendments  propose  to  eliminate 
any  question  of  federal  control,  I  loould  as- 
sure the  Committee  that  this  has  not  been 
a  problem  in  our  program. 


Statement  of  Dr.  William  Kottmeyer.  Su- 
perintendent OF  Instruction,  St.  Lons 
Public  Schools,  St.  Loots.  Mo.,  Before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,    March    8,    1967 


There  Is  little  question  that  education  in 
St.  Louis  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  help  we  have  received  from  Con- 
gress. We  are  particularly  grateful  to  this 
Committee  and  to  its  counterpart  In  the 
Senate.  Without  your  dedication  and  hard 
work  the  educational  legislation  would  have 
been  far  less  workable  than  It  proved  to  be. 
Our  schools  are  truly  In  your  debt. 

The  children  In  St.  Louis  have  begun  to 
realize  great  benefits  from  this  legislation 
and  we  expect  even  greater  benefits  to  spring 
from  it  in  the  future  as  we  In  the  schools 
and  Congress  work  to  accomplish  Its  laud- 
able purposes. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  we  enroll 
about  118,000  students  from  Kindergarten 
through  the  fourth  year  of  our  Harris 
Teachers  College.  There  are  in  addition  an- 
other 40,300  private  and  parochial  students 
attending  school  In  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  In 
company  with  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
Nation,  St,  Louts  is  gaining  large  numbers 
of  poor,  unskilled,  and  undereducated  per- 
sons and  losing  middle-class  taxpayers  to 
the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  effects  of 
these  conditions  have  already  been  well  doc- 
umented and  so  I  will  not  repeat  them  to- 
day. The  need,  however,  not  only  continues 
but  grows  more  acute  each  day  It  is  not 
met. 

Let  me  discuss  the  Items  Included  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1067. 

National  Teacher  Corp.  The  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools  are  not  now  participating  In 
this  program.  We  are.  however,  very  favor- 
able toward  it  and  might  have  been  able  to 
persuade  a  local  university  to  cooperate  with 
us  In  establishing  a  National  Teacher  Corps 


in  our  city  if  there  had  been  more  time  last 
year.  At  "the  present  time  we  are  working 
closely  with  the  University  of  Missouri  In 
St   Louis  for  this  purpose. 

Certainly  anv  program  which  can  develop 
dedicated,  oerceptlve.  trained  teachers  to 
work  in  the  Inner  city  wlU  be  completely 
welcome. 

Staiement  of  Dr  H.'.rold  S  Vincent,  Super- 
intendent 1.F  Schools.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Before  the  House  Commtttee  on  Educa- 
tion AND  Labor.  March  8,  1967 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Milwaukee  is  experiencing  many  of  the 
changes  evident  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
cou!itrv  The  central  city  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate snare  of  families  who  suffer  disad- 
\antage  and  deprivation  of  many  kinds. 
This,  "cf  course,  has  implications  for  the 
schools  as  erorts  have  been  made  to  provide 
compensatory  educational  services  in  .ireas 
of  great  population  density  and  mobility. 
More  recently,  these  eilorts  have  been  vastly 
expanded  through  legislation  providing  fed- 
eral lunds  for  such  purposes. 

Ill  cooperation  witii  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, we  are  completing  our 
first  year's  program  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  This  program  offers  excel- 
lent possibilities  for  the  selection  and  train- 
ing of  an  Increased  nxunber  of  teachers  for 
work  with  children  in  disadvantaged  areas  of 
the  city.  It  IS  our  hope  that  thi,-,  program 
may  be  doubled  in  our  city  next  year. 

St.=iTe:.;ent   of   Dr.   Ch-.rles  Holt,   Superin- 

TENDE-N-T     OF     SCHOOLS.     SOUTH     BEND,     InD.. 

Before  the  House  Co.mmittee  on  Edttca- 
TioN  and  Labor,  March  9,  1967 
First  of  all,  we  are  committed  in  South 
Bend  at  this  point  with  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
In  these  13  schools  of  which  I  spoke  is  the 
recruitment  of  staff,  as  you  have  doubtless 
heard  many  times 

The  experienced,  competent  teacher  with 
seniority  has  said  by  and  large,  "I  don't 
want  to  go  to  these  schools,"  which  means 
there  Is  a  disproportionate  number  of  inex- 
perienced teachers.  Even  these  teachers 
often  leave  after  a  year.  I  think  this  is 
changing  now. 

But  I  see  the  Teacher  Corps  as  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  bring  in  people  specifically  trained 
to  deal  with  these  youngsters.  Without  this 
program,  it  means  this  to  us:  that  we  will 
have  to  bring  in  in  the  summer,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school,  a  workshop  program  of 
one  to  two  weeks  at  most  to  try  our  best  to 
equip  these  teachers  to  know  the  problems 
of   disadvantaged  children. 

With  the  Internes,  the  use  of  experienced 
teachers  In  this  program.  It  will  assist  us 
materially  and  will  bring  about  perhaps 
more  conimitment  on  the  part  of  the  other 
teachers,  as  thev  see  the  young  teachers,  the 
internes,  the  experienced  teachers  work  with 
these  children. 

What  I  am  saying  Is,  I  think  this  Is  the 
way  to  provide  the  experienced  teacher  for 
disadvantaged   children. 

The  problem  of  recruiting  Is  a  very  dis- 
couraging thing.  I  notice  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  In  the  first  year,  their  success,  at  the 
national  level  has  been  most  encouraging. 
...  I  think  this  comes  about  perhaps  be- 
cause of  a  national  commitment,  a  desire 
for  public  service  that  these  people  exhibit. 
So  we  would  be  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  the  Teacher  Corps.  We  would  hope  fer- 
vently that  members  of  this  corps  would 
come"  to  South  Bend  to  assist  us  with  our 
programs. 


THE   NEED  FOR  BETTER  RAILWAY 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.     DORN.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  decent  system  of  passenger 
railway  service  in  the  United  States  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  and  crucial  needs  of  the 
Nation.  What  the  American  public  does 
not  yet  understand,  unfortunately,  is  that 
many  of  the  major  railroads  have  been 
in  the  process  of  dismantling  what  was 
once  the  greatest  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice systems  in  the  world.  Today,  the  deed 
is  almost  done. 

I  have  been  speaking  out  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Congress  for  several  years,  and  so 
far  it  has  been  a  very  lonely  fight.  But 
there  is  some  evidence  that  experts  and 
nonexperts  are  beginning  to  be  stirred  up 
about  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  critical 
situation.  As  railroad  after  railroad 
abandon  their  passenger  services,  point- 
ing to  the  availability  of  airplane  and 
automobile  transportation,  little  thought 
is  given  to  the  problem  that  might  arise 
were  weather  conditions  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  those  facilities  to  function 
for  a  city  or  metropolitan  area.  What 
would  happen  if  highways  and  airports 
were  closed  down  for  a  prolonged  period 
and  the  transportation  of  large  numbers 
of  people  in  and  out  of  the  area  became 
necessary?  It  is  not  widely  known  that 
there  are  so  few  passenger  railway  trains 
in  existence  that  the  smallest  emergency, 
civilian  or  military,  would  exhaust  our 
supply. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  two  excellent  articles 
on  the  problem  of  passenger  service  on 
the  railroads.  The  first  is  a  study  done 
by  Lewis  A.  Frank,  an  economic  con- 
sultant to  the  Railway  Passenger  Com- 
mittee, entitled  ••Railway  Passenger 
Service,  the  Alternatives  Ahead."  The 
second,  by  William  R.  Wright,  entitled 
the  'Nuisance  of  Passengers. "  appeared 
in  the  Nation  mat^azine,  February  27. 
1967. 

The  articles  follow: 

Rail  WAT   Passenger   Service:    the   Alterna- 
tives Ahead 

In  order  to  formulate  a  sound  rail  passen- 
ger transport  policy  within  the  guidelines 
establishing  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion It  Is  necessary  to  structurally  analyze 
the  present  state  of  rail  passenger  transpor- 
tation In  this  country.  During  the  1939- 
1965  period.  Federal  and  State  outlays  for 
highway  systems  Including  the  Federal  In- 
terstate Highway  program  enacted  in  1956 
totalled  between  $30  and  $35  billion  dollars 
resulting  in  more  than  a  four-fold  expansion 
of  Federal  highway  mileage  during  this  pe- 
riod. At  the  same  time,  total  rail  mileage, 
unassisted  by  government  grants  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  Federally-owned  and  operated 
Alaska  Railroad)  contracted  by  10  percent. 
The  percentage  of  total  railway  mileage  uti- 
lized for  passenger  service  also  gradually  de- 
clined, leaving  the  country  worse  off  now 
than  in  the  depression  pro-World  War  n  era 
in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality.  In  1939, 
73  6  percent  of  all  railroad  mileage  was  uti- 
lized to  provide  passenger  service.  This  per- 
centage, e.xcept  for  brief  periods  during  World 
War  II  and  Korea  steadily  declined  until  by 
1965.  only  31.4':    of  the  some  218.000  miles 


of  track  in  the  US  was  utilized  for  passen- 
ger service.  During  this  period,  however,  the 
U.S.  population  Increased  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent and  intercity  travel  Increased  nearly  400 
percent  over  1939. 

Coincident  with  this  decline  in  quantity  is 
a  decline  in  quality  of  rail  service.  In  1939, 
total  passenger  service  miles  in  the  US 
amounted  to  391,000  with  an  average  dally 
passenger  carrying  capacity  of  Class  I  rail- 
roads (those  lines  with  an  annual  operating 
revenue  of  $3  million  or  more)  amounting  to 
1  7  million  seat  s^xices  in  coaches.  Pullmans, 
and  parlor  cars,  totalling  45,479  units.  By 
1965.  total  service  had  declined  sharply  to 
77.000  train-miles  with  an  average  daily 
Beating  capacity  of  668,000  seat  spaces  in  a 
drastically  reduced  passenger  car  population 
of  21.327  (all  types).  The  average  age  of 
passenger  cars  today  is  19-20  years  and  which 
are  relatively  more  obsolete  compared  to  their 
predecessors  of  a  quarter-century  ago. 
Especially  decimated  in  numbers  due  to 
scrap,  retirement,  or  foreign  sale,  are  the 
Pullman  sleepers,  parlor  cars,  and  railway- 
operated  dining  cars,  which  had  been  most 
closely  associated  with  the  luxury  service 
provided  by  the  railroads. 

There  are  three  main  factors  which 
adequately  explain  but  do  not  necessarily 
Justify  the  decline,  relatively  and  absolutely 
compared  to  other  forms  of  transpxjrtation, 
of  rail  passenger  traffic  in  the  1939-1965 
period: 

(a)  Economic  Factors:  Loss  of  passengers 
to  private  autos,  buses,  and  scheduled  air- 
lines and  railway  costs  and  fares  mounted 
without  corresponding  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity or  significant  changes  In  tech- 
nology which  would  offset  higher  costs. 

(b)  Legislative  Factors:  Railway  passenger 
service  has  had  to  bear  disproportionate  costs 
of  freight  operations  and  less-favored  gov- 
ernment tax  treatment  has  been  reflected  in 
the  16.9 '"r  of  passenger  revenues  in  1965  be- 
ing absorbed  In  the  payment  of  total  costs 
and  taxes  for  right-of-way,  whereas  bus  user 
charges  were  5.9 7r  of  revenue  and  airline 
user  charges  were  only  4.0 'r  of  revenue. 
This  tax  burden  continues  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  railroads  to  maintain  passenger 
service  out  of  current  revenue  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  adequate  funds  for 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  old  equip- 
ment. 

(c)  Regulatory  Factors:  Present  proce- 
dures, especially  since  the  revision  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  In  1958  has  resulted 
in  over  300  train  discontinuances  and  150 
pending  discontinuances  which  has  seriously 
affected  medlum-to-long-haul  passenger 
service  (over  50  miles  In  length)  while  not 
providing  adequate  time  for  investigation  or 
review  of  the  cost  figures  used  to  Justify 
discontinuances.  Lack  of  uniform  passenger 
cost  accounting  also  has  hampered  public 
agencies  and  the  public  at  large  from  under- 
standing and  acting  upon  this  decline.  (See. 
U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, ••Passenger  Train  Discontinuances'^. 
Hearing  be/ore  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  SJi.  284.  89th  Congress.  2nd 
Session.  GPO.  Washington:  August  196G.) 

The  net  effect  of  this  decline  Is  to  reduce 
competitiveness  in  transportation,  especially 
in  the  50-300  mile  trip  range  where  the 
economies  of  rail  passenger  service  are  most 
realizable  and  as  a  consequence  serves  to 
raise  the  costs  to  citizens  of  travel.  To  the 
country,  It  means  the  dwindling  away  of  a 
great  ixatlonal  asset  which  is  needed  in  peace 
and  war  to  maintain  effective  communica- 
tion and  transport  of  the  kind  which  only 
railroads  can  provide. 

In  this  vacuum  of  effective  public  or  self- 
regulation  of  railroad  passenger  carriers.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  future 
demand  for  rail  passenger  service  Is.  A  re- 
cent study  done  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  by  Stanford  Research  Institute  takes 
a  very  pessimistic  viewpoint  as  far  as  Western 


railroads  are  concerned.  However  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  arguments  of  that  report  or 
of  similar  reports  which  suggest  that  the 
problem  is  unassailable.  The  ongoing  Fed- 
eral-Private Northeast  Corridor  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Project  reflects  a 
positive  approach  to  creating  a  more  effec- 
tive short  and  medlimx  haul  rail  service  for 
densely  populated  and  concentrated  areas. 
What  all  studies  reviewed  indicate  Is  that  the 
failure  or  success  of  railway  passenger  opera- 
tions Is  In  the  hands  of  the  carriers  them- 
selves, and  what  they  Intend  to  do  about  It 
will  determine  how  this  function  shall  be 
carried  out  in  the  future. 

One  recently  decided  discontinuance  case 
points  out  that  rail  service  Is  in  danger  of 
being  curtailed  even  when  there  is  suflJcient 
demand  and  need  for  the  service.  The  order 
of  the  ICC.  dated  February  13,  1967,  refused 
to  permit  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  from 
discontinuing  Its  portion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental streamliner  California  Zephyr  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission. In  fact,  the  Commission  report 
(Finance  Docket  No.  24277)  indicated  that 
year-round  In  1965,  not  a  good  year  gener- 
ally for  rail  passenger  revenue,  the  Chicago- 
San  Francisco  train  ran  at  78  percent  of 
capacity  and  at  "virtually  full  capacity  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  season."  The 
Commission  report  went  on  to  state  that,  if 
expendltiu-es  for  additional  equipment  were 
economically  justifiable,  patronage  could  be 
Increased.  The  Commission  contended  the 
accuracy  of  the  cost  figures  presented  by 
the  Railroad  In  Its  application  for  discon- 
tinuance, particularly  where  freight  costs 
were  unfairly  apportioned  to  passenger  costs. 
Despite  the  high  patronage.  Western  Pacific 
contended  that  it  was  losing  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  1965  from  the  operation  of  the 
train. 

In  the  above  case  as  In  the  some  880  cases 
which  have  come  before  the  Commission  ex- 
aminers since  1968,  the  operating  deficit  can 
be  reduced  by  the  adoption  to  two  alterna- 
tive policies  by  the  carriers:  attract  more 
rail  passenger  business,  or  get  rid  of  the 
trains.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  me- 
dium-to-long haul  passenger  service  in  this 
country  since  1958  has  been  mostly  of  the 
second  variety,  and  325  trains  have  been  re- 
moved between  1958  and  June  30.  1966.  with 
over  150  applications  for  discontinuance  now 
before  the  ICC. 

For  the  entire  US,  passenger  operating 
deficits  of  the  28  Class  X  railroads  In  1965 
totalled  $420.9  million.  Of  these  28  rail- 
roads, ranked  from  number  1  in  passenger 
mileage  (the  Pennsylvania  which  carried 
over  11  ■;  of  all  US  rail  passengers  In  1965) 
to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western, 
number  28  In  passenger  mileage  carrying 
6  10  of  1  percent  of  US  rail  passengers  In 
19651,  11  structured  their  service  mainly  in 
the  provision  of  commutation  or  short-haul 
passenger  service  (average  trip  50  miles  or 
less  one-way),  while  the  remaining  17  served 
primarily  the  medium-to-long-haul  rail 
passenger  market  (average  trip  exceeding  50 
nUles  one-way.  averaging  100  miles  In  coaches 
and  380  miles  In  sleeping  cars  I.  It  may  be 
noted  that  some  railroads  which  were  long- 
haul  in  character,  such  as  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, were  actually  becoming  short-haul  pas- 
senger carriers  due  to  their  policy  of  dis- 
coiUlnulng  medium-to-long  haul  passenger 
runs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reading,  con- 
sisting of  many  short  lines,  did  most  of  Us 
passenger  business  from  medium-to-long 
haul  activity  In  1965.  In  most  cases,  the 
division  of  revenue  between  short  and  me- 
dium/long haul  Is  due  to  the  geographical 
and^demographic  aspects  of  a  carrier's  oper- 
ations. The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  serv- 
ices primarily  the  densely  populated  and 
concentrated  Chicago-Northern  Illinois  sub- 
urban commuter  market  since  it  no  longer 
handles  through  transcontinental  traffic  and 
96.1    percent  of  all  of  its  passengers  are  of 
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the  commuter-50-mile-or-less  variety.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  serves 
the  snarselv  populated  and  dispersed  north- 
central  region  and  100  percent  of  Its  pas- 
senger traffic  Is  of  the  medium-to-long  haul 
nature. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  examples  that 
the  same  rail  transport  policy  cannot  suit 
the  requirements  of  all  existing  carriers,  al- 
though mergers  may,  but  do  not  necessarily 
tend  to  create  a  uniform  traffic  pattern.  At 
the  outset,  then,  rail  passenger  policy  and 
legislation  must  be  flexible  to  realize  the 
needs  and  differences  in  the  market  situa- 
tion faced  by  the  short-haul  and  the  me- 
dium/long haul  passenger  carriers.  With 
the  exception  of  .1  few  railroads,  most  of  the 
carriers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of 
their  operations  and  neither  are  their  pas- 
sengers, but  for  differing  and  opposing  rea- 
sons. 

To  carriers  and  passengers  aUke,  the  rail 
passenger  transport  problem  centers  around 
the  fact  that  today,  rail  passenger  opera- 
tions are  losing  money,  nearly  a  half-billion 
dollars  annually.  This  figure  is  neither  so 
big  to  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  constructive 
ways  of  reducing  deficits  nor  so  small  that  it 
can  be  dismissed  as  another  accounting  leg- 
erdemain of  the  railroads.  One  aircraft  car- 
rier's cost  entails  this  passenger  deficit,  and 
If  only  half  a  billion  dollars  could  get  this 
country's  rail  passenger  system  "back  on  the 
tracks"  the  problem  would  be  relatively 
simple,' but  the  situation  Is  more  complex 
than  that. 

On   further   looking   at   the    attempts    of 
most  class  I   carriers   to   reduce  deficits,   a 
study  of  the  figures  indicates  that  different 
railroads   have   met   with  differing   levels   of 
success  with  this  policy.    The  H  short-haul 
Class  I  carriers  generated  48.3  percent  of  the 
nation's  passenger  traffic  in  1965.    Of  the  11, 
10  had  realized  deficits  from  their  passenger 
operation    (only    the    Long    Island    made    a 
profit  after  taxes).     Of  the  10,  5  had  their 
deficit  Increased  from  1964  and  5  had  their 
deficit  decreased  from  1964.     Despite  taking 
off   5   trains   between    March    19,    1964    and 
August  17.   1965,  the  New  York  Central  in- 
creased its  passenger  operating  deficit,  some- 
thing not  to  be  expected  if  the  reduced  serv- 
ice-reduced  deficit   argument   is    to   be   ac- 
cepted.   Similarly,  the  Milwaukee  Road  took 
off  4  trains  by  October  1965,  and  although 
the  time  period  may  have  been  too  short  to 
adequately  assess  the  cost  impact  of  the  dis- 
continuances, its  deficit  increased  also.    The 
Bock   Island    took   off   two   trains    between 
Memphis,  Tenn.  and  AmarlUo,  Texas  on  June 
27.  1964,  only  to  find  Its  deficit  increased  the 
following  year.     Of  the  5  Short-haul  Class 
I  railroads  which  had  deficits  reduced  in  1965. 
the  receivership-run  New  Haven  had  no  dis- 
continuances,  so   the  savings  must  be   ac- 
credited to  operating  economies,  rather  than 
schedule  cut-backs.    Between  May  14,  1964 
and  March  26.  1965,  the  Southern  Pacific  re- 
moved  4   trains   between   Portland,   Oregon 
and  Oakland,   California,   and    this   removal 
was  reflected  In  a  reduced  operating  deficit. 
The  Chicago  and  Northwestern   removed   5 
trains   serving   Wisconsin   from   Chicago   In 
June.  1964  and  realized  the  savings  there- 
from, although  much  of  this  was  put  back 
Into  Improved  short-haul  commuter  service. 
The  Erie-Lackawanna  also  reduced  Its  deficit 
by  removing  6  trains  serving  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  Scranton.  PennsylvarUa,  and  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The  17  Medium/Long-Haul  Class  I  car- 
riers generated  47.2  percent  of  the  nations 
passenger  traffic  In  1965.  All  17  had  operat- 
ing deflclts  accruing  from  passenger  service, 
12  had  their  deficit  Increased  from  1964,  and 
5  had  their  deficit  reduced  from  1964.  Of 
the  12  with  Increased  deflclts,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  showed  Increased  deficits 
despite  discontinuances.  The  Missouri  Pa- 
cific removed  6  trains  between  January   6. 


1964  and  August  26.  1965.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  removed  two  trains  between  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  and  Cumberland.  Maryland  on 
June  26.  1964,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
removed  two  trains  between  Savannah, 
Georgia  and  Florence,  South  Carolina  on 
May  19.  1964.  The  need  for  further  inquiry 
as  to  why  the  deficits  on  these  lines  Increased 
despite  the  "proved"  need  to  reduce  service 
In  order  to  reduce  those  deficits  Is  In  order. 
Basic  operating  Inefficiencies  can  make  any 
passenger  operation  unprofitable,  but  unless 
overhead  and  maintenance  costs  are  so  high 
relative  to  operations,  savings  due  to  dis- 
continuances should  have  been  quickly 
forthconaing,  but  in  the  case  of  6  major 
Class  One  Carriers,  this  argument  was  not 
borne  out  by  history. 

To   profit-minded    carriers,    rail    passenger 
deficits   constitute   a   drag   on   their   highly 
profitable  freight  operations  and  passenger 
operations  fall  to  "pay  their  way^'  in  terms 
of  the  carriers  objectives.     Few  carriers  to- 
day realize  an  obligation  to  the  passenger. 
(From    personal   experience,    I   would    com- 
mend the  Santa  Fe  railroad  as  a  fortunate 
exception  to  this  statement.)     For  the  pas- 
senger, this  indifference  means  reduced  serv- 
ice, fewer  schedules,  deterioration  In  equip- 
ment and  stations,  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
an  unpleasant   and  unrewarding  travel  ex- 
perience which  the  passenger  may  (and  has 
vowed)    never    to    repeat.    By    nature,    raU 
travel   Is   not   this   way.    It  Is   not   for  the 
exclusive    use    of    the    lame,    the    halt,    the 
indigent,  or  those  too  afraid  to  fiy.     It  has 
been  in  the  past  a  medium  for  leisurely  and 
luxurious  travel,   and  the  safest  and  most 
comfortable  form  of  transportation   known 
to  man.     It  can  carry  more  people  further, 
in    more    comfort,    and    more    reliably    than 
other  forms  of  land  transportation.     To  re- 
store rail  passenger  service  to  Its  proper  place 
in  the  transportation  scheme  of  our  country, 
a   successful    policy   must   be   two-pronged. 
It    must    be    aimed    at    reducing    operating 
deficits  to  the  carriers,  and  It  must  provide 
at  the  same  time  incentives  to  the  carrier 
and  public  alike  to  produce  and  consume  rail 
passenger  service  of  high  quality. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  carriers 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return,  and  the 
public  has  very  little  say  through  its  regula- 
tory agencies  as  to  what  shall  be  done  In 
the  future.  As  of  today.  It  Is  legally  possible 
for  every  carrier  to  completely  shut  down, 
30  days  from  now,  all  passenger  service  in 
this,  the  world's  most  advanced  country,  and 
keep  it  closed  for  a  maximum  of  4  months 
pending  ICC  investigation.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  perhaps  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
by  Congress,  but  it  Is  possible,  nevertheless. 
VVhen  one  considers  the  massive  tie-ups  In 
wintry  weather  on  the  Ice  and  snow-driven 
"superhighways"  of  the  East  or  the  shutter- 
ing of  giant  O^Hare  Airport  In  the  Chicago 
Blizzard  of  January,  1967  or  the  massive  dis- 
location resulting  from  the  1966  airline 
strike  or  what  might  happen  In  a  national 
emergency,  it  becomes  more  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  this  form  of 
transjxirtatlon  healthy  and  alive. 

If  the  carriers  cannot  or  will  not  provide 
this  kind  of  service,  then  the  Government, 
through  the  Federal  Railway  Administra- 
tion must  do  all  it  can  to  reflect  the  public 
Interest  In  the  operation  of  these  trains  and 
either  aid  willing  carriers  in  a  cooperative 
venture  to  restore  profltablllty  and  reduce 
deflclts  or  allow  competition  to  be  reintro- 
duced into  the  rail  passenegr  market  through 
competition  in  the  selection  of  new  carriers 
to  provide  this  service,  such  as  REA  was 
chartered  for  Express  promotion  or  COMSAT 
lor  spatial  corrununlcatlon. 

Thus  there  is  potentially  a  broad  mix  or 
policies,  private  and  public,  that  shotild  be 
tried  to  maintain,  support,  and  Improve  rail 
service.  Many  carriers  are  doing  the  best 
Job  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  doing  an   admU-able 


lob  of  promoting  its  seasonal  "Florida  Spe- 
cial" service  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Is 
trying  on-train  entertaiimnent  and  off-peak 
rates  to  lure  customers  to  its  Washington- 
Chicago   and   Washington-St.   Louis   service. 
However    new    equipment    is    expensive     to 
obtain  and  operate  and  tax  or  other  incen- 
tives should  make  it  feasible  for  carriers  to 
carry  out  a  product  improvement  policy  In 
their    passenger    operations.      It    makes    no 
sense  whatever  to  allow  passenger  service  to 
deteriorate  for  the  sake  of  continuing  serv- 
ice, for  m  time,  the  system  will  break  down 
and  the  safety  of  passengers  will  be  at  stake. 
Important  changes  must  also  be  made  to 
allow  the  public  agencies,  such  as  the  ICC, 
to   hear  and   investigate  legitimate   appeals 
from  the  carriers  for  discontinuance  of  serv- 
ice   using    valid    and    uniformly    generated 
operating  cost  data.    The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  might  be  enlisted  In  a  program 
to   define  the   critical   cost   parameters   and 
establish   methods   of   their   allocation,    per- 
haps on  the  cost  effectiveness  principles  and 
program  budgeting  methods  used  In  Defense 
Department  and  other  government  agencies. 
Similarly,  the  Federal  Railway  AdmlnlsUa- 
tion.  should  be  given  the  authority  to  study 
and  recommend  restoration  of  service  pre- 
viously discontinued  where  needed.    The  FY 
1968  budget  of  DOT  shows  new  obligational 
authority  of   the  FRA  to  be  $18.3   million, 
most   of   which   Is   allocated   to   High   Speed 
Ground   Transportation   Research    and    De- 
velopment.    This    figure    is    a    reduction   of 
some  $2.8  million  from  Fiscal   1967  due   to 
Viet-Nam   war    costs.     The    overall    govern- 
ment-funded rail  effort  Is  quite  small  rela- 
tive   to    the   passenger   need    of    today   and 
tomorrow.    By  comparison,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  is  spending  over  10  times 
that  amount  obligated  to  the  FRA  for  Fiscal 
'68  and  the  FAA  is  allocated  over  40  times 
that  amount  In  the  same  fiscal  year. 

Surely,  a  balanced  and  effective  transporta- 
tion svstem.  and  its  rail,  air.  highway,  and 
waterw-ay  components  Is  vital  to  a  growing 
America.  It  Is  out-of-balance  today  and 
lacks  effective  elements  of  competition  which 
can  reduce  costs  and  improve  the  quality  of 
common-carrier  transportation.  In  many 
cases,  management  techniques  have  not  kept 
pace  with  technology  or  changing  conditions. 
Where  rail  passenger  service  Is  abandoned, 
the  public  is  abandoned. 


Rau-road  Hypocrisy — The   Ncisance   or 

Passengers 

(By  William  R.  Wright) 

The  traveling  public  is  fed  a  diet  of  woeful 
tales  about  the  railroad's  'passenger  prob- 
lem." The  overt  manifestations  of  this 
"problem"  are  late,  slow  and  dirty  trains,  and 
constantly  shrinking  service.  But  is  the 
problem  real,  or  has  It  been  fabricated? 

Take  the  case  of  the  "Phoebe  Snow."  re- 
cently approved  for  discontinuance.  That 
•problem"  was  "solved"  only  after  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  had  taken  four  steps  to  lose 
passengers  and  increase  costs.  First,  the  E.-L. 
added  two  hours  to  the  running  time  between 
the  New  York  area  and  Buffalo,  a  key  point. 
This  reduced  the  diesel- powered  streamliner 
to  a  1920's  steam-train  schedule,  and  delayed 
the  Buffalo  arrival  from  suppertlme  to  8 
P.M.  This  latter  detail  would  not  have  t)een 
so  bad  If  the  management.  In  Its  Infinites- 
imal wisdom,  had  not  decreed  that  the  Buf- 
:aIo  section  should  separate  from  the  main 
train  and  the  diner  in  mid -afternoon,  mak- 
ing for  hungry  passengers. 

For  step  two,  the  line  abandoned  Its  con- 
venient station  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street 
in  Buffalo,  and  replaced  it  with  a  tin  shanty 
in  the  East  Buffalo  freight  yards.  Step  three 
was  the  game  called  "lying  with  statistics." 
Instead  of  cutting  off  the  Buffalo  section  at 
Hornell.  N.Y..  where  the  Buffalo  branch  be- 
gan, the  train  was  split  at  Elmira.  NY.  This 
meant  that  the  two  sections  chased  each 
other  for  58.5  miles  each  way.  adding  approx- 
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imately  $351  per  day.  or  $128,115  per  year,  of 
unnecessary  expense. 

When  all  else  failed,  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
went  to  the  New  York  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission and  got  permission  to  remove  the 
Buffalo  branch  connection  altogether. 
(Technlcallv.  these  trains  were  an  Intrastate 
operation  and  the  E.-L.  could  by-pass  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.)  De- 
orlved  by  this  final  step  of  her  prime  Bul- 
falo-to-New  York  revenue,  '•Phoebe  Snow 
bled  to  death,  a  victim  of  her  owner's  mur- 
derous tactics.  „  ^  ,  i_  « 
Recently  the  New  York  Central.  In  a 
double-barreled  announcement,  unveiled  a 
train  capable  of  a  183-mile-per-hour  opera- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  announced  the 
ternUnatlon  of  all  their  through  trains  In- 
cluding the  famed  "Twentieth  Century  Lim- 
ited." As  exciting  as  183-mph  trains  may  be. 
the  clinkers  in  the  plan  are  all  too  evident. 

The  high-speed  trains  are  to  operate  over 
200-mile  segments  of  the  line,  which  means 
that  a  passenger  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land will  have  to  change  three  times.  It  was 
hinted  that  trains  would  operate  only  every 
three  hours.  The  segments  would  be  too 
long  to  compete  with  the  airplane  and  too 
short  to  compete  with  the  private  car,  and 
a  nagging  question  lingered  as  to  whether 
these  segments  would  even  connect.  The 
New  York  Central  management  has  yet  to 
extend  itself  to  build  pa.«senger  business,  and 
the  high-speed  train  appears  to  many  In  the 
passenger  end  of  railroading  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  cover  the  removal  of  all  the  Cen- 
tral's through  trains. 

Elsewhere  In  the  New  York  City  area,  the 
Pennsylvania  wonders  where  the  passengers 
went  on  their  New  York-to-Wa^hington  run. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  the  once  hourly  serv- 
ice and  the  Philadelphia  -Clockers"  have  dis- 
appeared, plus  the  fact  that  the  fare  is  more 
than  $2  higher  than  the  bus  fare  seems  not 
to  impress  the  Pennsy's  management.    Rail- 
roads are  the  only  means  of  transportation 
whose  costs  do  not  rise  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  volume,  a  factor  which  could  make 
them  very  competitive  on  a  high-density  run 
like  New  York  to  Washington.    Perhaps  the 
Northeast  Corridor  high-speed  service,  a  De- 
partment    of     Commerce     experiment,     will 
bring  back  some  patrons,  but  If  the  price  is 
not  right,  the  results  will  not  be  astonishing. 
In  other  parts  of  the  U.S..  the  Southern  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  have  embarked  on  cam- 
paigns to  drop  trains  and  frustrate  passen- 
gers      For    instance,    at    Chattanooga,    the 
Southern's  Memphis  connection   leaves  ten 
minutes  before  the  train  from  New  York  ar- 
rives     The   other   train   to  Memphis  arrives 
from  the  North  at  2  A.M..  hardly  conducive 
to   passenger   travel.     The   remnant   of   the 
••Kansas  Clty-Florlda  Special"  now  ends  at 
Valdosta.  Ga.,  In  the  middle  of  the  mght. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  taken  even 
stronger  steps.  The  line,  which  derives 
much  of  Its  revenue  from  tourism,  took  itself 
out  of  the  Rail  Travel  Promotion  Agency,  the 
organization  which  pays  commissions  to 
travel  agents  on  rail  ticket*.  An  effective 
way  to  kill  business  is  to  alienate  the  travel 
agents.  This  past  summer.  Southern  Pacific 
also  failed  to  announce  until  June  that  It 
would  run  the  dally  tour  train  "Shasta  Day- 
light," a  move  which  undoubtedly  cut  the 
train  loadings. 

Perhaps  the  most  ••public  be  damned 
move  of  all  Is  the  case  of  the  hidden  train. 
Southern  Pacific  operates  trains  39  and  40 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Tucumcarl.  N.M., 
where  they  connect  with  the  Rock  Island 
Une.  But  for  several  years  Southern  Pacific 
has  refused  to  show  these  trains  on  their 
timetables.  In  spite  of  this,  a  good  many 
people  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
Rock  Island  schedule  so  that  they  can  ride  a 
Southern  Pacific  train,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  continue  the  service 
(which  Is  still  not  shown  In  the  schedule). 


It  is  rare,  though,  that  the  commission 
is  willing  or  able  to  see  through  this  type  of 
subterfuge.  The  ICC  maintains  an  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  accounting  system  under 
which  It  is  impossible  to  show  a  profit  on 
passenger  trains.  Everything.  Including 
many  expenses  which  would  continue  if  no 
passenger  trains  ran,  Is  charged  In  part  to 
the  passenger  operation  under  this  "system 

Many  railroads  use  the  far  more  realistic 
-above  the  rail"  cost  (where  the  expense  of 
running  trains  and  selling  tickets  is  deducted 
from  the  revenue)  and  show  a  profit  on  their 
trains.  Ironically,  the  roads  that  use  the 
ICC  formula  for  passenger  trains  insist  that 
••above  the  rail"  costs  be  the  sole  guide 
when  they  set  freight  rates.  They  want 
the  freight  business  and  so  are  realistic  about 
these  figures. 

If  the  railroads  made  the  same  honest 
effort  to  increase  their  passenger  business 
that  they  make  to  build  freight  traffic,  the 
so-called  "pii.Esenger  problem"  would  dis- 
appear The  answer  needn't  be  new  equlp- 
ment^just  competitive  pricing,  publicly  ac- 
ceptable schedules,  good  connections  and  a 
managerial  policy  that  produces  good  em- 
ployee morale  and  salesmanship.  Passenger 
train  service  in  America  is  being  destroyed 
by  antagonistic  management  policy. 


THE     HARASSMENT     OF     FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr      DORN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   Texas    I  Mr.   Gonz.'vlez]    may   ex- 
tend hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
has  better  documented  the  plight  of  the 
Federal  employee,  the  invasions  of  hi.s 
privacy,  the  prying  into  his  financial  af- 
fairs the  ridiculous  que.stionnaires  he  is 
forced  to  fill  out.  and  the  coercion  and 
humiliation  he  is  sometimes  subjected  to, 
better  than  does  Robert  G.  Sherrlll  in  his 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Nation  mag- 
azine February  20  and  February  27.    For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I    am    inserting    both    articles    in    the 
Record : 

U.S.  Civil  Service — Washington's  Bland 
Bondage 
(by  Robert  G.  Sherrlll) 
Washington,  DC— The  United  States 
Civil  Service,  like  the  old  French  Foreign 
Legion,  Is  an  excellent  place  to  lose  one's 
Identity,  but  Its  other  virtues  are  less  easy 
to  discover  In  the  vast  Sahara  of  govern- 
ment service  the  worker  Is  beset  by  deadly 
conformity,  conflicting  loyalties  and  sniping 
from  unseen  fcnemles.  And  Just  as  the  old 
recruiting  posters  of  Paris  used  to  tell  ba- 
roque falsehoods  about  the  romance  and 
glamour  of  La  Legion  etrang^re.  so  Civil  Serv- 
ice recruits  with  myths. 

The  federal  government  describes  Itself  as 
oflerlng  dignity.  Job  security  and  apprecia- 
tion for  taie.nt.  It  Is  Instead  a  place  where: 
Spy  holes  are  condoned  In  men's  rest- 
rooms  at  the  Pentagon.  (Excuse:  to  com- 
bat homoeexuallty.) 

Internal  Revenue  Service  phones  are 
tapped.  (Excuse  offered  by  IRS  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  Cohen:  "We  supervise  these 
phone  calls  for  several  reasons— to  check  the 
accuracy  of  tax  Information  furnished  by 
these  employees,  and  to  Insure  absolute  and 
unfailing  courtesy  on  their  part."  He  said 
the  eavesdropping  Is  of  course,  "completely 
impersonal.") 


In  some  post  offices,  two-way  mirrors  (you 
can  see  through  from  the  back)  are  used  for 
spying  on  employees. 

Dissident  workers  can  be  branded  as  men- 
tally ill  and  dismissed  from  government  serv- 
ice  without   the   opportunity   to   protest  or 
present  contradicting  evidence.     Sometimes 
they    are    classified    as    mentally    disturbed 
without  being  given  a  medical  examination. 
Both  incoming  and  established  employees 
are  badgered  with  loyalty  investigations  to 
equal  anything  in  the  McCarthy  era.    Pry- 
ing  into   the  "loyalty"  of  workers  in  non- 
sensitive  positions  was  supposedly  ruled  Il- 
legal by  the  Supreme  Court   In   1956.  but  it 
still  goes  on  under  a  different  guise— to  deter- 
mine •'fitness"  or  ••suitability."     The  USCS 
Bureau  of  Personnel   Investigation   employs 
1  200  clerks  and  800  agents  as  snoopers,  and 
these    are    Joined    by    the   full    force   of    the 
FBI      In  fiscal  1966  the  FBI  handled  423.000 
security   forms  submitted  by  federal   work- 
ers   and  the  BPI  dug  around  for  subversive 
clues  in   the  backgrounds  of  half  a  million 
new  emplovees.     Each  routine  inquiry  costs 
the   taxpayer  *5;    a   complex  Job   of  sniffing 
about    Is    much    more    expensive.     (Excuse 
offered   by   Civil   Service   Commission  Chair- 
man John  Macy;  "The  thoughtful  applicant 
will  recognize  that  the  investigation  process 
is   a  safeguard— to  himself,   for   he   can  be 
confident   that   the   work   force   he   seek?   to 
Join  Is  a  select  group.  .  .   ") 

An  unnatural  Interest  Is  shown  by  the 
USCS  in  the  sexual  activities  of  Its  em- 
ployees—not only  via  peepholes  but  through 
an  unending  flow  of  questionnaires.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  Job  applicant  at  the  National 
Security  Agency,  Fort  George  Meade.  Md  , 
was  not  unusual.  Strapped  to  a  polygraph— 
••lie  detector"— he  was  asked:  "When  was 
the  first  time  you  had  sexual  relations  with 
a  woman?  How  many  times  have  you  had 
sexual  intercourse?  Have  you  ever  engaged 
m  homosexual  activities?  Have  you  ever 
engaged  in  sexual  activities  with  an  animal? 
When  was  the  first  time  you  had  inter- 
course with  your  wife?  Did  you  have  Inter- 
course with  her  before  you  were  married? 
How  manv  times?" 

Employees  are  coerced  to  buy  government 
bonds  and  to  support  charitable  drives. 
Sometimes  workers  are  ordered  to  give  to 
charity  a  certain  percentage  of  their  salary; 
and  those  who  balk  at  joining  the  bond  drive 
may  find  their  names  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Secretary  of  the  Army  David  E.  Mc- 
Glffert  has  publicly  admitted  that  "coercion 
and  public  humiliation"  was  used  on  civilian 
workers  In  at  least  one  instance  by  a  base 
commandant  who  warned  that  •'anyone 
working  under  the  supervision  and  does  not 
Wish  to  comply  with  my  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  such  a  worth-whUe  program  is  not 
a  member  of  my  'team.'  " 

With  the  logic  typical  of  the  Pentagon. 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  D.  Mor- 
ris has  asserted  that  coercion  Is  Impossible 
because  page  17  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion chairman's  1961  "Manual  on  Fund  Rais- 
ing Within  Federal  Service"  clearly  forbids 
It.  He  conceded  that  there  might  have  been 
some  "excessive  zeal." 

Postmaster  Lawrence  O'Brien,  who  has  no 
time  to  work  on  Improving  a  shoddy  postal 
service  because  of  all  the  other  chores  as- 
signed him,  strong-armed  the  last  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bond  drive  and  told  department  secre- 
taries that  President  Johnson  would  settle 
for  nothing  short  of  100  per  cent  participa- 
tion The  way  to  get  It  was  demonstrated 
at  the  White  House  by  Marvin  Watson,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President,  who  gave 
White  House  employees  two  chances  to  buy 
voluntarily— and  then  deducted  the  money 
from  their  pay  checks. 

Government  workers  are  still  required  to 
sUte  their  race  on  questionnaires,  the  excuse 
being  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
wants  to  keep  track  of  Its  minority-race  em- 
ployment progress.     Any  supervisor  who  Isn  i 
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blind  Bhould  be  able  to  tell,  with  only  a  few 
bad  guesses,  who  of  his  workers  are  Negro, 
who  are  Latin  American,  who  are  Oriental, 
who  are  American  Indian.  But  instead  of 
tfoiug  about  It  quietly  through  the  super- 
visors the  USCS  has  forced  the  workers  to 
put  It  down  in  writing.  (Tempers  flared  at 
this  one:  5,000  employees  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  solemnly  recorded  their  Ameri- 
can Indian  ancestry.) 

Intimate  prying  Into  workers'  financial  af- 
fairs Is   commonplace.     A   twenty-year   em- 
ployee at  Kellv  Air  Force  Base  was  fired  for 
nonpayment  of  an  $83  debt.     An  employee 
at  a  federal  hospital  In  California  was  sus- 
pended for  six  months  for  falling  briefly  be- 
hind in  his  payments  to  the  employees'  cred- 
it union.     A  new  series  of  questionnaires  re- 
laUng  to  stocks,  bonds  and  other  property, 
owned  not  only   by  employees  but  by  their 
relatives,    has    recently   circulated.     Another 
form  required    workers   to   list   all   gifts  re- 
ceived during  the  previous  year.     A  woman 
in  the  Patent  Office  refused  to  fill  it  out  be- 
cause she  couldn't   remember  all  the  little 
gifts,  like   perfume,   she   had   received  from 
friends.    She  got  a  letter  from  W.  E.  Ingram, 
personnel   officer  of   the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment,   saying:    "Your    evasiveness    Indicates 
that  you  "may  have  some  conflict  of  Interest 
which  you  are  anxious  to  avoid  disclosing. 
This  Is  a  very  serious  matter."    Another  Com- 
merce employee  was  threatened  with  dlscl- 
pUnary  action  for  not  listing  bottle  stoppers 
received  from  a  welcome  wagon. 

Employees  are  discouraged  from  airing 
their  gripes.  And  when  they  are  punished 
or  fired  It  Is  increasingly  dlflScult  for  them 
to  get  a  satisfactory  hearing  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Decisions  that  the  com- 
mission should  be  able  to  render  within 
thirty  to  sixty  days  are  delayed  from  six 
months  to  a  year:  often  the  employee  des- 
pairs of  ever  getting  Justice  and  turns  else- 
where for  work. 

Lower-level  review  boards  set  up  under 
C^rtl  Service  appeals  procedure  are  generally 
described  as  '•kangaroo  courts"  by  workers 
who  have  had  any  de.allngs  with  them.  They 
are  tisually  made  up  of  management-level 
employees  who  got  to  their  relatively  lofty 
perches  by  demonstrating  utter  loyalty  to 
the  Establishment's  wishes.  And  when  the 
Establishment  wishes  to  fire  or  punish  a 
worker  .  .  . 

All  In  aU.  the  nation's  biggest  employer, 
the  federal  government,  subjects  Its  2,500,000 
workers  to  conditions  that  are  rampant  with 
backbiting,  rumor  mongering,  character  as- 
sassination and  promotion  by  favoritism. 
This  may  have  been  what  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  had  in  mind  when  he  told 
a  trade  union  convention  recently  that  "em- 
ployment relationships  In  the  government 
In  this  country  are  exactly  thirty  years  be- 
hind employment  relationships  In  private 
Industry."  He  was  Including  state  and  local 
government  employees;  had  he  been  speak- 
ing only  for  federal  employees  he  could  have 
said  seventy  years  behind  private  Industry, 
for  what  exists  today  under  the  USCS  Is  all 
too  often — not  always,  but  very  often — like 
something  cooked  up  by  Carnegie  and  Prick. 
As  might  be  expected,  morale  among  gov- 
ernment workers  is  not  high.  A  recent  poll 
taken  by  r?ie  Federal  Times  a  government 
employee-oriented  newspaper,  found  that  69 
per  cent  would  not  go  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment If  they  had  It  to  do  again  (72  per 
cent  of  the  top-level  employees)  and  70  per 
cent  would  advise  their  children  to  steer 
clear  of  such  employment. 

Although  government  workers  as  a  group 
are  still  very  much  the  underdog.  In  recent 
years  their  troubles  have  attracted  some  able 
allies  who  are  beginning  to  work  occasional 
reforms.  These  are  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  Its  chief  Washington  war 
hawk,  Lawrence  Spelser:  two  Journalists. 
John  Cramer  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  Joseph  Young  of  the  Washington  Star; 


and  a  couple  of  unions,  especially  John 
Grlner's  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  (200,000  members).  And  per- 
haps the  most  Important  ally  at  the  moment 
IS  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  still  plastic  legislation  to  create  a  '•BUI 
of  Rights"  for  government  workers  has 
already  won  nearly  hall  the  Senate  aa  co- 
sponsors.  For  months,  drawing  on  Informa- 
tion In  the  filee  of  the  ACLU  and  the  unions, 
and  on  the  excellent  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  his  own  staff.  Ervln  has  been  lilt- 
ing Civil  Service  lids. 

Most  government  workers  do  not  publicly 
protest  the  Intrusion  of  the  FBI  and  the 
BPI  into  their  political  beliefs  for  the  rather 
pathetic  reason  that  most  people  who  co 
Into  government  work  have  already  come  to 
terms  with  their  pride.  Thus,  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  federal  employees  turn  to 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  to  fight 
the  harassments  and  indignities  they  sufier. 
But  those  who  do  bring  evidence  of  what 
must  be  happening  on  a  rather  large  scale. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  a  record  for  pestering  Its  em- 
ployees about  their  loyalty.  A  research 
chemist  In  the  HEW's  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration was  asked  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence, eight  years  previously,  at  a  couple  of 
meetings  held  by  the  Labor  Youth  League 
and  by  the  Student  Socialist  Society  In 
Philadelphia.  Was  he  a  Communist?  He 
filled  three  single-spaced  typewritten  pages 
answering  all  the  loaded  questions  passed 
down  to  him  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; after  which,  though  he  was  cleared,  he 
packed  up  his  Ph.D.  and  quit  In  a  rage.  It's 
the  mood  in  which  a  lot  of  bright  men  and 
women  leave  Washington. 

A  young  woman  working  as  a  program 
analyst  in  HEW's  Water  Pollution  Control 
division  was  accused  of  being  invited  to  at- 
tend (She  wasn't  accused  of  attending)  a 
forum  sponsored  by  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  also  accused 
of  being  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Socialist 
Party. 

These  heinous  things  had  occurred  four 
or  five  years  before  she  went  to  work  for 
the  government.  The  specific  questions 
asked  of  this  employee — who  was  not,  re- 
member, in  any  way  involved  in  work  with 
classified    information — were    as   follows: 

( 1 )  The  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
Communist  Party  membership  and  activity  of 
your  father,  your  father's  views  concerning 
communism  and  the  alms  and  purposes  of 
the  Communist  Party  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  and  the  extent  to  which  your 
father  has  Infiuenced  you.  or  attempted  to 
Influence  you,  concerning  communism  and 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

(2)  The  names  of  the  associates  of  your 
father  known  or  believed  by  you  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  or  sympathetic 
to  communism  and  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  your  association  with  these  Indi- 
viduals. 

Similar  questions  were  asked  about  her 
aunt,  her  uncle  and  her  sister.  The  price  of 
holding  her  Job  was  an  expose  of  her  whole 
family. 

When  employees  come  to  him  with  this 
kind  of  case.  Spelser  has  a  rather  easy  time 
making  USCS  Commissioner  Macy  back 
down.  Speiser  Indicates  that  the  ACLU 
will  insist  on  an  open  hearing  at  which  the 
source  of  the  rumors  and  the  names  of  the 
accusers  will  be  demanded,  and  that  If  nec- 
essary he  will  go  to  court  to  establish  a 
ruling  against  such  covert  prying.  Spelser 
wants  to  get  Into  court  with  such  a  case,  but 
Macy  gives  way  every  time,  to  block  the  mak- 
ing of  a  precedent. 

In  this  way.  Macy  wins  by  losing:  except 
In  the  handful  of  cases  that  Spelser  has 
championed,  the  Civil  Senlce  bloodhounds 


go  right  on  demanding,  and  getting.  In- 
formation that  is  none  of  their  business. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  Speiser  gave  these 
examples  of  questions  which  had  been  asked 
of  Job  applicants: 

•'Are  all  of  your  friends  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government?" 

"Are  you  associated  with  people  you  can 
classify  as  leftists?" 

"■Why  did  you  protest  against  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area?" 

"Do  you  have  any  friends  you  think  might 
be  to  the  right  of  Center?" 

"Do  you  have  any  friends  that  are  in  the 

middle?" 

"Where    does    your    father   fit   in    on    this 
scale  from  right  to  left?" 
"Is  he  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party?" 
"Are   his   views   further   to   the  left   than 
yours?" 

"How  about  your  mother?" 
The  long,  patriotic  arm  of  the  USCS 
reaches  even  Into  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Nations.  American  citizens  who  work  there 
must  satisfy  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
their  lovalty  by  answering  questions  not 
only  about  their  attitude  toward  the  Com- 
munist Party  but  also  about  the  opinions 
and  activities  of  their  parents,  spouse,  di- 
vorced spouse,  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; countries  visited  since  1930,  purpose  of 
the  visit,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  super-patriotism  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  drives  it  into  comi- 
cally embarrassing  corners.  In  October, 
1966,  the  USCS  accused  a  William  X  of  hav- 
ing falsified  his  application  for  federal  em- 
ployment, and  ruled  that  he  would  have  to 
stand  aside  for  a  year  before  reapplying.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Investigators,  X  had  lied  In 
.saying  that  he  had  never  been  a  member 
of'  the  Communist  Party.  The  USCS  ac- 
cused him  of  having  belonged  for  three 
months  In  1943  and  of  attending  Communist 
social  functions  In  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  bizarre  acctisatlon  considering 
X's  background.  For  seven  years  (from 
1958  to  19651  he  had  been  an  Investigator 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  working  intimately  with  ex-FBI 
agents  and  FBI  informants.  If  X  now 
made  a  public  stink  over  the  way  the  USCS 
was  treating  him,  it  would  be  embarrassing— 
especially  to  HUAC. 

So,  although  his  answers  to  the  charges 
were  not  the  kind  that  normally  get  people 
off  the  "loyalty"  hook  (he  admitted  that 
he  ••might  have"  attended  one  social  affair, 
and  he  stated  definitely  that  he  had  played 
in  the  orchestra  at  a  social  given  by  Mother 
Bloor;  but  he  "didn't  recall"  other  activities 
attrlbuted'>o  him,  and  he  pleaded  that  "to 
the  best  of  mv  knowledge"  he  had  never 
been  a  member' of  the  Communist  Party),  a 
great  shuddering  sigh  of  relief  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  upper  regions  of  the 
USCS  when  the  ACLU  took  X's  case.  The 
USCS,  In  line  with  policy,  could  now  back 
down,  and  did  so  by  ruling  that,  "in  view 
of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  incident  is  alleged  to  have  occurred/' 
there  was  no  reason  to  give  him  a  hearing. 
He  was  cleared  without  a  fight.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  ever  accepted  the  antiquity  of  Com- 
munist activities  as  an  excuse. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  so  keen 
an  Interest  In  the  amours  of  its  employees 
that  It  will,  if  necessary,  act  as  matchmaker 
to  deliver  Its  wards  from  a  sinful  life.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  case  of  a  young  wom- 
an, a  research  associate  In  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  She  had  been  going 
with  a  well-known  liberal  Journalist  and  In 
April  of  last  year  received  a  letter  from  H.  C. 
Bolton,  chief  of  the  division  of  adjudication 
of  the  BPI,  warning  that  she  would  be  fired 
if  she  didn't  come  up  with  a  very  good  ex- 
planation for  having  spent  a  weekend  in  a 
Virginia  motel  with  her  boy  friend. 
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The  ACLtJ  Jumped  eagerly  into  that  one. 
making  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  the 
improbability  of  the  USCS  being  "fllled  only 
with  investigators  who  have  never  engaged 
in  sexual  Intercourse  outside  of  marital  rela- 
tionship." and  promising  a  court  flght.  For- 
tunately for  Macy,  the  couple  had  meanwhile 
married;  he  therefore  decreed,  In  a  great 
show  of  charity,  that  since  the  employee  was 
no  longer  sinning,  he  was  able  in  good  con- 
science to  forget  the  motel. 

Although  the  BPI  detectives  can  be  ruth- 
lessly puritanical  In  Judging  the  conduct  of 
the  flanc6e  of  a  Journalist  who  Is  writing 
critically  about  the  present  Administration, 
they  can  also  be  wonderfully  tolerant  of  the 
same  kind  of  conduct  In  others.  For  ex- 
ample, a  former  Presbyterian  minister  Joined 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  not  long  after  he 
was  named  In  a  well-pubUclzed  divorce  trial 
as  the  marriage  counselor  whose  Instruction 
of  the  wife  had  been  more  Intimate  than  pro- 
fessional. He  subsequently  left  the  ministry, 
but  went  into  goverrunent  work  with  no 
trouble  from  the  BPI.  „     .  .       , 

In  a  letter  to  the  Mattachlne  Society  of 
Washington,  Macy  wrote:  '"We  reject  cate- 
gorically the  assertion  that  the  commission 
pries  into  the  private  sex  lives  of  those  seek- 
ing federal  employment.  ...  We  know  of  no 
means  consistent  with  American  notions  of 
privacy  and  fairness  and  limitations  on  gov- 
ernmental authority  which  could  ascertain 
the  nature  of  Individual  private  sexual  be- 
havior between  consenting  adults  as  long  as 
it  remains  private:  that  is.  if  it  remains  un- 
disclosed to  all  but  the  participants,  it  is 
not  the  subject  of  an  inquiry." 

This  is  not  even  good  sophistry.  What 
Macy  means— as  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
his  investigators— Is  that  when  questions  of 
the  most  Intimate  kind  are  put  to  the  sub- 
ject's neighbors,  friends  and  fellow  workers 
without  uncovering  even  one  smutty  rumor, 
then  the  undisclosed  sex  life  "Is  not^he  sub- 
ject of  Inquiry." 

Evidence  that  Macy  Is  not  easing  up  on 
homosexuals  may  be  found  in  an  Important 
case  now  tKiunclng  around  In  the  courts.  A 
man  who  had  worked  in  various  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  seventeen  vears.  Including  time  out  for 
eighteen  months  In  military  service  during 
World  War  11,  left  for  private  employment  in 
1956  but  In  1962  decided  to  return  to  gov- 
ernment. He  is  well  qualified,  passed  a  com- 
petitive examination  and  was  notified  that 
he  was  eligible  for  'personnel  positions"  at 
top  grades  (GS  9,  11  and  12) . 

Then  he  ran  Into  trouble  Appearing  be- 
fore a  civil  service  investigator  In  April. 
1962,  he  was  ordered  to  explain  a  1947  ar- 
rest for  "loitering"  around  the  men's  room  In 
Lafayette  Square  He  had  been  run  In  by 
the  police  after  entering  the  men's  room 
twice  within  ten  minutes.  He  was  also 
ordered  to  explain  a  1951  arrest  "for  Investi- 
gation." And.  finally,  he  was  ordered  to 
give  a  rebuttal  to  "Information  Indicating 
that  you  are  a  homosexual." 

The  applicant  refused  to  comment,  on  the 
ground  that  his  sex  life  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  performance  on  the  Job.  So  he  was 
disqualified  for  employment. 

At  that  point,  showing  considerable  cour- 
age he  began  to  lav  the  basis  for  his  present 
court  fight.  In  which  he  Is  being  aided  by  the 
ACLU  He  asked  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission supply  him  with  ■■specifications  of 
how  when  and  where  he  had  allegedly  con- 
ducted himself  Inunorally."  so  that  he  could 
answer  the  "broad.  Indefinite  allegation  of 
'immoral  conduct'.''  The  commission  re- 
fused Its  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  re- 
plied only  that  "the  record  disclosed  con- 
vincing evidence  that  you  have  engaged  In 
homosexual  conduct,  which  Is  considered 
contrary  to  generally  recognized  and  accepted 
standards  of  morality." 

What  record?  What  evidence?  What  con- 
duct'    In  the  19208.  Justice  Holmes  ruled 


that  no  one  has  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
particular  government  Job.  But  thinking 
has  begun  to  change.  Many  Jurists  now  hold 
that  one  does  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
It  U  one  proves  his  qualification  for  the  open- 
ing and  the  bureaucrats  cannot  offer  good, 
specific  reasons  for  refusal.  Just  because  one 
is  a  Negro,  or  Just  because  one  Is  a  Jew  Is 
no  longer  considered  a  good  reason  for  ac- 
cepting refusal.  Should  an  otherwise  quali- 
fied homosexual  accept  rejection  on  the 
ground  of  homosexuality  alone?  This  man 
said  no;  he  and  the  ACLU  went  to  court. 

At  the  district  court  level  they  ran  Into  the 
usual  Comstockery,  but  In  May,  1965,  the 
U  S  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  employment 
had  been  unfairly  refused.  In  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  landmark  declaration,  c-hlef 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  ruled  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  wrong  In  not  speci- 
fying the  misconduct  and  In  not  permitting 
the  applicant  to  defend  himself  against  the 
accusations.  Said  Bazelon:  "An  applicant 
has  a  right  to  be  free  from  governmental 
defamation  ...  the  government  is  required 
to  Justify  imposing  the  stigma  of  disqualifi- 
cation for  immoral  conduct.  With  this 
stigma  the  commission  also  Jeopardized  his 
ability  to  find  employment  elsewhere. ■'  (Cer- 
tainly true.  While  he  awaited  the  outcome 
of  the  trial,  he  got  a  Job  with  the  county  of 
Fairfax  Va.,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion released  Its  secret  files  to  county  officials 
and  he  was  fired.) 

Bazelon    ordered    the    government   to    give 
the  complainant  a  hearing  at  which  he  could 
confront  his  accusers  and  attack  each  Item 
of  defamation.     So  far  the  government  has 
refused,  and  the  case  Is  still  working  itself 
out  in  the  courts.     But  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  chance  that   this  man  will  eventually 
win,   and   If  he  does.   It  will   set  a  historic 
precedent— and   not   Just    for   milder   treat- 
ment for  homosexuals.    The  principal  point 
in  this  case  Is  that  it  may  establish  a  proce- 
dure of  hearings  whereby  all  Job  applicants 
can  force  the  government  to  lay  open  their, 
files  and  show  exactly  who  has  charged  whaf. 
And    If    this    Is    accomplished    for    new    Job 
applicants.  It  will  of  course  easily  be  con- 
veyed to  probationary  workers,  who  now  have 
next   to   no  rights   and  who   frequently   are 
kicked  out  of  government  carrying  a  smear 
that  they  know  nothing  about  except  that 
thereafter   they   have   trouble   getting   work 
in  private  Industry. 


U.S.  Civil  Service— Rebels  on  the  Potomac 
(By  Robert  G.  Sherrlll) 
Washington.  DC. — Of  the  many  things 
precious  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  (orthodox  patriotism,  orthodox 
sex  and  absolute  obedience  are  all  near  the 
top  of  its  list),  nothing  Is  held  quite  so  dear 
as  the  concept  of  bosslsm.  in  the  abstract  and 
on  the  hoof.  As  a  result,  labor-management 
relations  in  the  federal  service  Is  of  a  quality 
that  I  to  use  Washington  Star  reporter  Joseph 
Young's  description  of  a  particular  agency) 
"would  have  brought  tears  of  envy  to  the 
Industrial  barons  of  old." 

To  the  USCS,  nothing  is  as  sanctified  as 
authority.  The  chain  of  command  Is  and 
must  remain  Inviolable.  Not  even  national 
security  Is  considered  of  greater  Importance. 
Kicking  around  on  appeal  now  is  a  State  De- 
partment case  in  which  an  employee  in  West 
Germany  turned  in  his  superior  for  slipping 
into  East  Germany  to  telephone  someone  In 
Poland.  The  subordinate  paid  for  his  zeal 
by  being  fired.  Much  earlier,  in  a  case  com- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  an 
employee  who  accused  three  of  his  superiors 
of  misconduct  was  dismissed.  True,  the 
three  bosses  were  also  fired  for  fraud,  misuse 
of  public  funds  and  other  Improper  conduct; 
the  subordinate  was  discharged  simply  for 
reporting  them. 

Don't  complain;  don't  criticize  the  boas; 
don't  start  trouble.  These  are  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Government  employees  understand  this  with- 
out being  told,  but  sometimes  they  get  it  in 
writing.  A  memorandum  in  a  Montana  office 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  reads  like 
this: 

Subject:  Grievances. 
To:  All  Employees. 

"It  is  an  employee's  right  to  file  a  griev- 
ance as  outlined  in  the  directives  or  to  WTite 
a  letter  to  his  Congressman. 

"The  consequences  of  doing  either  of  these 
should  be  considered  by  the  employee.  It 
appears  to  me  that  unless  a  clean-cut  and 
remedial  situation  exists,  the  chances  are 
that  your  letter  will  do  you  more  harm  than 

good. 

"In  the  case  of  a  letter  of  grievance,  your 
superior  will  be  called  upon  to  justify  his 
decision.  He  is  not  likely  to  do  that  by  em- 
phasizing your  virtues.  In  other  u-ord.s,  you 
are  laying  your  career  on  the  line  for  this 
grievance."  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 

That's  clear  enough.  William  P.  McKee,  PAA 
administrator,  claims  that  the  memorandum 
was  •■completely  contrary  to  agency  policy 
and  procedure."  but  It  was  in  effect  three 
years  and  not  until  last  January  25.  when 
Sen.  Samuel  J.  Ervln.  Jr.,  protested  did  he 
get  around  to  canceling  It. 

A  man  who  Joined  the  federal  service  as  a 
laborer  kept  pressing  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  machinist.  He  had  come  Into  gov- 
ernment  work  with  twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  machinist  and  he  wanted  to  make  use 
of  It.  But  his  bosses — this  was  at  the  Bars- 
tow,  Calif.,  Marine  Corps  Supply  Center— 
didn't  like  the  way  he  tried  to  sell  them  on 
his  abilities,  and  he  shortly  received  a  letter 
from  the  industrial  relations  officer  warning 
that  '■should  you  continue  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  this  center,  the  fu- 
ture of  yoiu'  employment  at  this  Installation 
will  be  In  doubt." 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
a  "troublemaker"  who  does  his  Job  very  well 
and  cannot  be  discharged  for  cause.     One 
■     of  the  most  common  Is  to  ■■reorganize"  the 
office  in  such  a  way  that  his  position  Is  elim- 
inated.    This  Is  done  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
troublemakers  but  also  to  make  an  opening 
for  one  of  the  bosses  pals.     For  example,  an 
office  of  the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center  was  Jockeyed  around  until 
one  of  the  compliance  and  security  officers 
was  squeezed  out.     He  was  ranked  as  a  GS- 
12      At  the  same  time,  the  same  Job  was  re- 
instated  at   a   higher  rank    (GS-13).   and   a 
man   with  less  experience,  less   government 
service   and   less  education  was   transferred 
Into  It  from  New  York.     Only  a  hard  flght 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees   (APGE)    won  a  reversal  on  that 
one,  but  the  bosses  In  the  USCS  get  away 
with  similar  maneuvers  all  the  time. 

Another   ingenious   way    to    get   rid   of   an 
employee  who  rubs  his  superior  the  wrong 
way  is  to  have  him  discharged,  or  retired, 
as  a  mental  case.    This  Is  far  more  common 
than  one  might  suppose.     A  study  of  lOO.OOO 
persons   pensioned   by   the   government   be- 
tween 1955  and  1962  showed  that  the  third- 
ranking  reason  for  leaving  government  work 
(behind  heart  trouble.  43.000.  and  ailments 
of  the  bones  and  Joints.  21.000)    was  "ner- 
vous system  disease."   13,300.     Leading   the 
list  of  these  was  '■psychoneuroses,"  6,271.    In 
other  words,  13  per  cent  of  the  pensions  were 
given  for  mental  or  nervous  disorders,  and 
half  of  these  were  for  the  nebulous  "psy- 
choneuroses"— whatever   that    covers.      The 
second-ranking       nervous       disorder       was 
"schizophrenia."  2.293      And  what  Is  that? 
Dr    Kari  Menninger   told   the   Senate  Con- 
stitutional   Rights    Subcommittee    that    If 
someone    told    him    a    man    had    "schizoid 
trends."  that  '■would  mean  to  me  that  he  Is 
like  50  million  other  Americans."    Of  course, 
some  of  these  "nervous"  people  voluntarily 
left  government  service  but  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  survey  covering  the  years  1954 
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to  1964  showed  that  half  of  the  mental- 
nervous  pensioners  departed  under  protest. 
If  the  Civil  Service  brass  decides  to  hang 
a  •psychoneurosls"  label  on  an  employee, 
there's  not  much  he  can  do  to  get  rid  of  It 
unless  he  Is  lucky  enough  to  have  the  AFGK 
or  one  of  the  other  unions  fighting  for  him. 
demanding  that  a  private  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment psychiatrist  be  consulted.  If  the 
worker  Is  on  his  own,  he's  as  good  as  out. 
There  Is  no  due  process,  no  hearing  either 
before  or  after  the  examination.  The  worker 
la  told  he  needs  "attention"  and  Is  ordered 
to  undergo  examination  by  a  ClvU  Service 
psychiatrist.  If  he  refuses,  he  can  of  course 
be  discharged  for  disobeying  an  order.  If  he 
agrees  to  the  examination,  he  thereby  be- 
comes a  party  to  his  own  destruction.  USCS 
psychiatrists,  knowing  that  the  "patient" 
wouldn't  have  been  sent  to  them  if  somebody 
up  the  line  were  not  unhappy  with  his  work, 
are  inclined  to  find  that  he  Is  too  nervous  or 
too  nuts  to  hold  down  his  Job. 

The  worker  never  gets  to  see  the  psychi- 
atrist's report.  He  doesn't  know  If  he  has 
been  marked  down  as  a  mild  nervous  case 
or  a  raving  maniac.  All  he  knows  Is  that  he 
will  carry  a  seml-nut  reputation  for  the  rest 
of  his  professional  career,  with  no  way  to  dis- 
prove It  at  once  or  modify  It  later.  With  that 
on  his  record,  It  Is  not  easy  to  move  back 
into  private  Industry. 

A  brilliant  but  quarrelsome  doctor  was 
recently  dismissed  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  as  a  "psycho."  He  was  not 
even  put  through  the  routine  mental  exam- 
ination, but  was  Instead  arbitrarily  shoved 
out  the  door  with  a  pension  for  life— a  $470 
a  month  pension  which,  at  the  age  of  42.  he 
did  not  want.  When  I  talked  to  him,  he 
sounded  and  acted  sane  enough;  a  conversa- 
tion may  not  be  the  best  proof  of  sanity,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  come  up  with  not  one  scrap  of  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  he  Is  mad.  The  only 
thing  that  has  been  proved  against  him  la 
that  some  of  his  superiors  disliked  him. 

A  woman  employed  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  four  times  been  ordered  to  be 
examined  by  a  government  psychiatrist  and 
four  times  has  refused,  going  Instead  to  her 
own  physician,  who  each  time  pronounced 
her  calm  and  normal.  Surprisingly,  she  has 
not  yet  been  fired,  although  she  faces  charges 
of  Insubordination. 

The  most  common  method  for  getting  rid 
of  ain  employee  who  has  ruffled  the  chain  of 
command  Is  to  keep  book  on  him,  to  watch 
Ms  every  activity,  to  scrape  and  rescrapo 
through  his  original  Job  application  In  search 
of  technical  defects,  and  then  accuse  him 
of  "falsification."  Charles  Scanlan.  one  of 
the  top  attorneys  for  the  APGE.  has  noted: 
■■If  they  want  to  find  something  to  fire  you 
for.  it  Is  a  rare  worker  who  can  escape  their 
searchlngs." 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  examples  of 
this  kind  of  harassment  came  out  of  Red- 
stone Arsenal  in  Alabama.  Billy  J.  White.  Jr., 
an  equipment  specialist,  made  an  error  In 
filing  a  travel  voucher.  He  had  worked  for 
the  government  twelve  years  and  served  In 
the  armed  forces  five  years  without  a  blem- 
ish on  his  record.  He  overcharged  the  gov- 
ernment 2c  a  mile,  by  mistake.  When  It  was 
caUed  to  his  attention,  he  filed  a  corrected 
voucher,  but  his  superior  refused  to  accept 
it  and  filed  a  charge  of  attempted  fraud. 
An  appeals  examiner  looked  Into  the  case 
and  Judged  White  to  be  Innocent  and  ad- 
vised the  government  to  drop  the  charges. 
It  might  have  done  so,  but  White  belonged 
to  the  APGE  and  unions  are  hated  by  the 
brass  at  Redstone.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer. MaJ.  Gen.  John  G.  Zlerdt.  refused  to 
withdraw  the  charges.  But  imlon  lawyers 
got  White  reinstated  on  a  technlcaUty;  the 
next  day.  knowing  that  the  military  was  out 
to  get  him.  White  resigned  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  separation  form  would  not 
contain  derogatory  Information. 


Instead.  Redstone  authorities  reflled  the 
charges  and  had  him  arrested  by  the  FBI. 
He  posted  bond  and  looked  for  work  else- 
where, but  couldn't  find  It  because  civil 
service  officials — going  back  on  their  word — 
had  inserted  In  his  record  that  he  quit  while 
facing  criminal  charges.  With  the  AFGE's 
help,  he  cleared  his  name,  but  only  after  a 
three-year  fight  and  after  the  union  had 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  destroy  the 
charges.  This  particular  piece  of  govern- 
mental antl-unlontsm  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
$30,000. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  got  rid  of  two  complaining  gov- 
ernment workers  (one  of  whom  was  presi- 
dent of  his  union  local)  for  committing  the 
grievous  crimes  of  writing  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  local  newspaper  and  clrculaUng 
a  round-robin  letter  protesting  police  con- 
ditions. The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion upheld  the  firings,  so  the  workers  have 
had  to  take  their  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  as  a  free-speech  issue. 

Most  government  workers  belong  to  no 
union  and  most  have  no  money  to  flght  In 
the  courts,  so  If  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion chooses  to  abuse  them,  there  Is  little 
they  can  do  about  It.  Typical  of  their  ranks 
Is  Bruce  Argon,  an  electronics  specialist  who 
was  hired  by  NASA  a  couple  of  years  ago 
after  an  exemplary  dozen  years  In  private 
Industry.  He  did  all  right  with  NASA  until 
one  day  he  suggested  to  his  boss  that  It 
might  be  Just  as  well  If  he,  the  boss,  came  In 
a  little  more  sober.  After  that,  everything 
turned  sour. 

A  couple  of  months  later  he  was  fired  for 
having  "falsified"  his  original  Job  applica- 
tion. Going  over  his  record  with  a  curry- 
comb, civil  service  Investigators  had  found 
an  omission  covering  four  months  In  his 
work  career.  He  had  spent  the  time  with 
a  company  that  later  went  bankrupt. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  his  former  boss's 
revenge.  Argon,  a  year  after  being  discharged 
by  NASA,  is  still  unemployed.  All  doors  are 
closed  to  him  In  private  electronics  Indus- 
try, which  wanta  nothing  to  do  with  an  em- 
ployee who  offended  the  contract  givers  at 
NASA.  What  is  the  full  report  in  his  files 
which  seemingly  has  destroyed  his  career? 
NASA  will  not  tell  him;  his  files  are  closed 
to  him;  he  is  not  permitted  to  face  his  shad- 
owy accusers  and  rebut  their  accusations. 

The  U.8.  Civil  Service  can  survive  a  repu- 
tation for  bullying  and  abusive  insistence 
upon  conformity.  But  it  Is  doubtfvd  that  it 
could  survive  the  demolition  of  Ite  basic 
myth,  which  is  that  one  rises  through  the 
ranks  solely  by  competition  and  demon- 
strated merit.  Pamphlet  No.  5.  Issued  by 
the  USCS  to  prospective  college  applicants, 
makes  the  typical  claim:  "Most  federal  Jobs 
are  under  civil  service,  and  that  means  that 
they  are  fllled  through  competitive  examina- 
tion and  that  employment  and  advancement 
are  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Appointments  are 
made  from  among  the  people  who  receive 
the  highest  passing  marks.  This  Is  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  choosing  employees." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  democratic 
way,  but  It  Is  not  the  way  of  the  USCS.  For 
the  moet  -pait,  only  clerical,  secretarial  and 
mantxal  workers  are  hired  through  competi- 
tive examinations.  The  blue-collar  Jobs,  the 
routine  office  Jobs — these  are  filled  competi- 
tively. It  Is  true  that  numerically  they  make 
up  the  bulk  of  government  employment,  but 
they  are  not  the  Jobs  that  shape  the  character 
of  government  service. 

Anything  resembling  a  "professional"  Job 
is  not  filled  via  a  competitive  examination. 
Any  good  Job  In  government  can  be  had  by 
manipulating  the  right  credentials  and  the 
boss's  whim.  The  TJSCS  admits  that  14  per 
cent  of  the  Jobs  are  fllled  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis,  and  while  the  percentage  Is 
probably  much  higher,  even  that  comes  to 
340.000  Jobs — the  cream  positions. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  claims  that 


patronage  scarcely  touches  Its  hem,  but  It  la 
an  empty  boast.  President  Johnson  or  hi* 
chief  patronage  muscle  man,  Marvin  Wat- 
son, personally  Interview  candidates  for  the 
highest  cl\ll  service  Jobs  (about  1.000  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-17  and  GS-18)  and  they 
are  slowly  beginning  to  work  down  Into  the 
GS-16S  and  GS-15s  (another  16,000 
positions) . 

Merit  promotions  are  part  of  the  legend 
that  is  slow  to  die.  Most  professionals  under 
USCS  will  tell  you  that  positions  In  the  top 
eight  ranks  are  customarily  fllled  on  the 
basis  of  personal  friendship  or  patronage. 
There  Is  a  promotional  board  In  each  agency 
or  division,  and  when  It  Is  confronted  with 
three  or  four  applicants  qualified  for  a  pro- 
motion, the  board  can  he  expected  to  pick 
one  who  will  most  cloeely  collaborate  with 
the  Establishment;  the  one  who  will  "fit  In." 
not  the  fellow  who  has  different  Ideas  and 
may  be  a  bit  argvimentative  about  them. 

The  system  does  not  work  well.  It  leaves 
a  deep  residue  of  bitterness.  While  the  quit 
rate  for  government  work  Is  8.5  per  cent,  the 
retirement  rate  Is  22  per  cent;  for  many 
talented  professionals— stuck  for  years  at  the 
same  rating  while  they  watch  the  boss's  fa- 
vorites climb  the  ladder — take  a  pension  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

This  is  especially  true  of  civilians  who 
work  with  the  Pentagon  agencies  where  the 
top  positions  are,  through  the  "buddy"  sys- 
tem, often  held  open  for  retiring  officers  who 
shuck  their  uniforms,  wait  the  required  six 
months,  and  then  come  in  the  back  door 
wearing  civilian  clothes  to  sit  again  at  their 
old  desk — but  at  a  50  to  100  per  cent  pay 
raise  (combining  their  civilian  pay  with 
their  military  pension).  One  labor  tmlon's 
estimate  is  that  200.000  retired  officers  are 
now  In  government  work,  drawing  two  checks 
and  crowding  out  the  promotional  chances 
of  the  career  civilians. 

Here  and  there  the  curtain  of  bureaucracy 
Is  pushed  back  to  permit  the  entry  of  more 
individual  freedom.  AFGE  attorney  Elmer 
Netmiann  has  forced  one  agency  actually  to 
write  into  Its  regulations  that  an  employee 
on  trial  is  Innocent  until  proved  guilty — 
a  belief  not  yet  widespread  in  the  USCS. 
A  U-S.  appeals  court  ruled  recently  that  an 
Oregon  postal  worker  was  not  violating  the 
Hatch  Act  when  he  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  a 
county  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
Previously,  although  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  could  serve  as  the  Demo- 
crat's No.  1  ward  heeler  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  the  lowly  letter  carriers  had  to  act 
politically  deaf  and  dumb. 

And  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Macy  has 
promised — after  reams  of  unfavorable  pub- 
licity— to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  ques- 
tionnaires in  which  workers  are  repeatedly 
asked  whether  or  not  they  are  content  with 
their  sex  life.  One  of  the  more  civilized  Im- 
provements wae  Macy's  recent  order  that 
applicants  are  no  longer  required  to  list 
arrests  for  minor  crimes  committed  before 
their  21st  birthday  (It  used  to  be  that  all 
arrests  after  16th  birthday,  whether  charges 
were  dlsnilssed  or  not,  had  to  be  listed  on 
the  Job  application) .  At  the  same  time  he 
announced  a  policy  of  hiring  "goodrlsk" 
former  offenders.  No.  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
la  not  without  hope;  it  is  only  thickly 
crusted  with  the  inhumanity  of  big 
bureaucracy. 

And  to  cope  with  that,  outside  scrubbing 
will  be  necessary.  This  may  come  with  Sen- 
ator Ervln's  "Bill  of  Rights"  legislation, 
which  will,  among  other  things: 

Forbid  asking  any  employee  or  applicant 
his  race  or  religion. 

Forbid  the  "Indoctrination"  of  employees 
about  any  matter  not  related  to  their  Jobs. 
Forbid  any  agency  from  requiring  workers 
to  take  a  psycholo^cal  or  polygraph  test  to 
get  Information  about  their  private  lives  or 
sexual  habits. 

Forbid  grilling  a  worker  about  suspected 
misconduct  unless  he  has  a  lawyer  at  hand. 
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Forbid    pressuring    workers    to    buy    U.S. 

Bonds    or    make    charitable    contributions. 

Changes  such  as  these  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  a  government  Job  what 
It  is— a  Job.  and  not  a  commitment.  But 
these  are  not  bread-and-butter  reforms. 
Union  men  believe  that  while  the  USCS  Is 
being  shaken  up.  It  should  also  be  forced  to 
establish  safeguards  against  what  one 
APGE  lawyer  called  the  "present  murky 
labyrinth  of  administrative  lalssez  falre."  At 
present  the  as;encv  tnat  wants  to  fire  an  em- 
ployee holds  all  the  aces:  It  has  the  records. 
the  witnesses,  the  lawyers,  the  exhibits.  The 
agency  makes  the  charges,  prosecutes  them, 
hears  them.  Judges  them 

The  unions  -  and  a  great  many  nonunion 
workers  as  well  — want  a  -public  defender' 
for  such  afTalrs.  a  lawyer  not  beholden  to  the 
agency  or  to  the  USCS.  They  want  a  panel 
on  tne  order  of  those  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  hear  and 
Jud^e  the  case.  They  want  faster  and  surer 
appeals;  more  open  files  and  more  chance 
to  face  their  accusers. 

In  short,  a  great  many  government  work- 
ers are  beginning-  in  the  very  decorous  way 
that  one  must  expect  from  government 
workers^  to  rebel  And  if  they  continue  to 
do  so  the  result  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest 
cleansing  agent  introduced  into  Washington 
since  the  British  torch. 


THE  CRIMINAL  OR  THE 
WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT 
ISH? 


HUNTER, 
TO   PUN- 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Casey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  20 
million  Americans  paid  special  fees  and 
taxes  to  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments totaling  more  than  $75  mlUion 
during  fiscal  year  1965. 

In  addition,  these  men  and  women 
spent  millions  more  for  food,  lodging, 
transportation,  special  equipment,  and 
provided  employment  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  cater  to  their  needs. 

These  law-abiding  Americans  have  one 
thing  in  common.    They  carry  guns. 

All  are  members  of  the  much-maligned 
hunting  fraternity,  who  annually  head 
for  the  fields  and  the  moimtains  and 
the  marshlands  to  gain  pleasure  from 
the  lawful  use  and  possession  of  firearms. 
And  while  these  20  million  Americans 
were  observing  all  laws  and  the  rules  of 
good  sportsmanship  in  handling  fire- 
arms—a small  group  of  108,700  were 
using  firearms  to  rob.  assault,  and 
murder. 

Which  group  deserves  restriction? 
Which  would  you  punish? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  look  closely  at 
the  analysis  I  have  attached  to  this  re- 
port on  a  breakdowTi  for  your  State.  See 
what  a  great  number  of  hunters  you 
represent,  and  what  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  economy  and  the  Nation's 
tax  yield. 

And  yet.  this  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  enact  far-reaching  proposals  that 
restrict  the  rights  of  these  20  million 
certified  hunters,  and  millions  more  who 
own.  collect,  legitimately  deal  in,  or  serv- 
ice guns  in  a  purported  attempt  to  solve 


a  problem  caused  by  108.700  incorrlgibles. 

Does  it  make  sense?  I  say  it  is  ridic- 
ulous. 

Strike  at  the  criminal,  not  the  law- 
abiding  citizen,  whose  only  blame  in  this 
disgraceful  national  problem  is  his  fail- 
ure to  insist  that  courts  mete  out  swift, 
sure,  and  severe  penalties  for  illegal  gun 

use.  .,.., 

If  these  law-abiding  citizens  are  guilty 
of  anything  it  is  their  laxity  in  not  seeing 
that  prosecutors  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination, and  judges  who  exhibit  more 
concern  for  the  victim  than  the  criminal 
are  elected  or  appointed  to  protect  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society. 

But  such  dereliction  does  not  justify 
this  Congress  piling  additional  restric- 
tions on  their  right  to  peacefully  own 
and  use  firearms,  or  to  order  or  to  have 
their  firearm.s  .serviced  by  mail,  or  to 
participate  in  interstate  commerce 
through  the  .sale  or  trade  of  guns. 

Surely,  there  is  a  much  better  way  to 
.strike  at  the  108,700  hoodlums  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  states  used 
firearms  during  1965  to  prey  on  .society. 
If  the  mail  that  I  am  receiving  is  any 
indication,  millions  of  Americans  believe 
that  two  bills  I  have  authorized  in  this 
Congress  are  the  right  approach. 

Strike  at  the  criminal,  not  the  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
my  bills  would  do.  H.R.  360,  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  H.R. 
6137,  an  identical  bill  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  set  a  man- 
datory 10-year  Federal  sentence  for  use 
or  possession  of  a  firearm  during  the 
commis.sion  of  major  crimes  of  violence, 
such  as  robbery,  rape,  assault,  kidnaping, 
murder,  or  homicide — other  than  invol- 
untary manslaughter.  Second  or  subse- 
quent offense  would  bring  a  mandatory 
25-year  sentence. 

Here  Is  the  source  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  domestic  problem — the  criminal. 
Each  year,  he  siphons  off  millions  the 
economy  can  111  afford  to  lose.  He  forces 
small  businessmen  into  bankruptcy,  clos- 
ing off  outlets  of  Interstate  commerce. 
He  viciously  murders  a  family  breadwin- 
ner, often  leaving  survivors  destitute 
with  little  but  the  welfare  rolls  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supports  for  their  ex- 
istence. He  disrupts  the  general  welfare, 
and  deprives  our  citizens  of  life  and 
property. 

And  this  Congress  is  asked  to  enact 
restrictions  on  nearly  20  million  law- 
abiding  citizens  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's answer  to  controlling  the  crim- 
inal. 

I  ask  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  ridicu- 
lous can  you  get? 

I  have  served  as  a  practicing  attorney, 
a  former  assistant  district  attorney,  a 
State  legislator,  a  county  Judge,  as  pre- 
siding judge  of  our  limacy  court,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  juvenile  board  composed 
of  civil  and  criminal  district  Judges.  I 
feel  that  I  have  gained  some  knowledge 
of  adult  and  Juvenile  offenders  and  men- 
tal incompetents. 

And  all  that  I  have  learned  In  my 
career,  and  from  those  law,  Enforcement 
officers  whose  judgment  I  value  highly, 
leads  me  to  say  again :  Strike  at  the  crim- 
inal, not  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
The  firearms  industry  and  the  himtlng 


fraternity  contribute  heavily  to  this 
country's  growth  and  prosperity,  and  its 
conservation  of  natural  resoiu-ces.  This 
fact  was  brought  out  2  years  ago  by  Alan 
S.  Krug,  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  in  dis- 
cussing firearms  legislation  pending  at 
that  time. 

He  pointed  out  in  1964.  purchases  of 
American-made  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion totaled  $282.5  million,  and  generated 
20,000  jobs  and  a  $100  million  payroll  in 
the  firearms  industry  alone.  More  than 
1,000  firms  manufacture  hunting  and 
shooting  accessories  to  serve  this  great 
and  growing  market. 

The  sport  of  hunting,  when  taken 
alone,  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
general  economy.  In  1963.  hunters  drove 
their  automobiles  4.8  billion  miles  just  to 
go  hunting.  According  to  calculations 
made  by  economist  Richard  E.  Snyder 
of  the  National  Sporting  Goods  Associa- 
tion, this  means  that  htmters  wore  out 
in  1  year,  47,880  new  automobiles  at  a 
cost  of  $143  million:  wore  out  215,000 
new  tires  at  a  cost  of  $5.5  million;  burned 
up  300  million  gallons  of  gasoline  costing 
$101  million;  used  4  million  quarts  of  oil 
costing  $2  million;  and  accounted  for 
$9.4  million  in  vehicle  repairs  and  auto- 
mobile Insurance,  prorated  for  hunting 
use  of  the  vehicle  only.  This  represents 
a  total  expenditure  for  transportation  of 
$261  million. 

In  1963.  hunters  also  spent  a  total  of 
$675  million  on  food,  lodging,  camping 
equipment,  duck  boats,  hunting  apparel, 
and  other  miscellaneous  gear. 

Additional  expenditures  by  hunters 
that  have  been  reported  are :  $50  million 
to  develop  private  land  for  wildlife;  $10 
million  for  bus,  rail,  and  air  travel;  $7.1 
million  for  insurance:  $10  million  for 
privilege  fees  for  hunting  and  shooting; 
$35  million  for  guide  fees  and  other  trip 
expenses;  and  $158  million  for  hunting 

dogs. 

Thus,  in  1963.  hunters  poured  $1.2  bil- 
lion into  the  Nation's  economy,  not 
counting  expenditures  on  firearms  and 
ammunition,  which  would  raise  the  total 
to  $1.5  billion. 

And  this  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
cripple  this  multi-billion-dollar  industry, 
pile  restrictions  and  redtape  in  the  path 
of  20  million  law-abiding  hunters  and 
millions  more  who  own  and  service  guns 
in  a  vain  effort  to  strike  at  108,700 
criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  say  again,  it  is 
ridiculous. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
thought  to  this  legislation  now  pending, 
and  to  join  with  me  in  an  effort  supported 
by  millions  to  strike  at  the  very  source  of 
our  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  closely  at 
the  following  statistical  analysis.  It 
shows  how  many  people  in  your  State 
enjoyed  the  lawful  use  of  guns  and 
bought  hunting  licenses,  and  spent  mil- 
lions more  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  a 
hobby. 

And  we  are  being  asked  to  enact  rigid 
restrictions  upon  them  because  of  the 
vicious  misuse  of  guns  by  108,700  crim- 
inals. 

I  ask  you— which  group  do  you  want  to 
see  penalized? 
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THEHUNTBi'scoNTKiBnnoN  PubUc  policy  has  figured  prominently     Cavaco,    John   DeMello    the   Reverend 

THEHUNTBiscoNTBiB  growth  of  private  welfare  and    Seido  Ogawa,  Dr.  David  Lee  Pang.  L. 

The  following  table.  Prepared  by  the  "^^^^^^^^^^^     Today   it  is  estimated     Rockwell  Smith,  Dr.  George  Suzuki,  Miss 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Pe°f^o^  SJSiulated  reserves  in  pension     Mabelle  Sarr.  Dr.  Robert  Mytinger,  Dr. 

shows  the  total  hunting    icenses  issued  J^^^^^f^^g^Jt^^^g^iin^n.           Shoyei  Yamauchi.  Walter  Deweese,  Dr. 

both  resident  and  nojesident^    or  each  '^^f  .^^.^^^^''^^^SJ  tt^^t  v^eUs^re     James    Kanashiro.    Benjamin    Lizama. 

State  during  1965.  and  the  gross  cost  ol  ^^           '    j  ^^  ^jn  soar  to  a  stagger-     Mrs.   Shlro   Mukai.   Sister  Grace   Mary 

the  hunter  m  license  fees.  f^s^  of  more  than  $200  billion.                Naab,  James  Levine,  Dr.  Ralph  Berry. 

state   and   number   of   hunting       Coit  to  clearly   the  vast  sums  of  money  being     James   Pushikoshi,   Kim   Pet   Lee,    and 

licenses  issued;                          lolo^VJi  tied  up  in  these  plans  are  crucially  im-     Harold  Burr. 

^"^^'"'^o'ns."^^®' 577  718  portant  to  our  economy-nationally  and        I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

1  tzona   (282  402>" 1-  000.' 222  locally— as  well  as  to  the  individuals  who     resolution  printed  m  full  m  the  Record. 

Arkansas   (273585) 924.055  rely  SO  heavily  on  them.                                          resolution    No.    35    Supporting    President 

California    (1352,844) 3,951,870  j^    jg    therefore    incumbent    upon    this          Johnson's     congressional     Message     on 

coioiado   (481.788) 5,038.234  Qo^gress    to    make    certain    that    these         older  Americans 

Connecticut    (62.127) ^^^' o°t  ever-growing   funds   of   working   Ameri-          Whereas,     the     President     of     the     United 

Delav^are    (26.523) J^' f^n  ^nns     Rrp     orotected     against      possible      states  felt  that  the  problems,  issues  and  fu- 

Florlda    (206.876) 1.037.472  cans     ^^^^  _^  P^f^lf,°l,„  "f.^  x-„.     *^               ture  of  Older  Americans  deserved  more  than 

Georgia   ,308.743) 739.656  abuses  by  an  unscnipulOUSfew^                         a  few  parenthetical  remarks  within  the  Stat* 

Hawaii   (7.613) 38.710  There  IS  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the     ^,   ^^e  union   Address   and.  therefore,  pre- 

Idaho    (380,328) 1,419.352  overwhelming    majority    ol    Cnese    lunob      .gn^pd  a  special  message  on  Older  Americans 

Illinois  (481.770) 1,641.954  ^^j.^  managed  honestly  and  soundly.              ^^  ,_^^  got^  congress  on  January  23,  1967; 

Indiana  (629,649) 998,470  ^^^  serious  cases  of  fraud  have  been     ^nd 

Iowa   (337.194) 1.071.230  yrigQvered                                                                        Whereas,   this  message  outlines  the  most 

Kansas  (190,756) ^Viltl  Information    is    available    Indicating     sweeping  program  for  Older  Americans  ever 

Kentucky    (236,631) 782.633  """'^         ^Q^ate  officers,  In  operating      recommended  by  a  United  states  President 

Louisiana   (366.976) ^"- l^^  ^^^^^ome  con>orate  omi^Y^       H                    deluding     increased    Social     Security    cash 

Maine  (188,415) ^^l^'^^i  ^"^P^^^^'^'f'^w^          Hi^it^^r  ^rS     benefits  as  previously  recommended  by  the 

Maryland    (254.484) 903.349  their   trusteeship    positions   lOr   personal      ^^^^.^ii  coj^mlsslon  on  Aging  and  important 

Massachusetts    (117,744) 471.238  profit.     In  some  cases,  the  inieresis  01      ij^provements  in  public  assistance  programs 

Michigan  (1.248.151) 5.437.886  pj^n  participants  have  been  subordinated     for  older  people;  and 

Minnesota    (612.181) 2.474.33*  ^   ^^^  interests  of   corporations  or  the         whereas.  President  Johnson  called  for  sig- 

Mississippl  (352.556) ^^^"  noo  fund  trustees  in  the  management  of  large     mflcant  additions  to  health  programs  for  the 

Missouri   (531.955) ^- ^o^' o, ^  Qums  of   tax-favored  capital.     In  other     elderly,    proposed    critically    important    tax 

Montana     (346.679) }l„o„iI  «Car«rvl«      tnisti'ps     of     jointly     admin-      changes  affecting  older  people,  and  asked  for 

Nebraska    .383.392) ^'^^^"^^  w*^      i  ,^^f_^      rpnre^ntitiv^  of      major    steps    toward    Improved    emplov-ment 

Nevada  (123.035) 797.460  istered      funds— by      repr^,™J.^^^,°^     possibilities  for  older  workers;   and 

New  Hampshire  (91,651)- 637,039  unions   and   employers— have  USea  pian     "^  ^^^^.^^^    ^^^  message  urges  expansion  of 

New  Jersey  (188.724) 979.788  funds   for    their    OWn   purposes.                       ^  .^jjg  variety  of  social  services  and  faclll- 

New  Mexico  (95.790) 848, 8o5  Federal    law    already    provides    some     ^jgg   serving    older   Americans,   particularly 

New   York    (1.055,358) 3.734,016  g^feguards    against    abusive    practices,     asking    that    funding    levels    of    the    older 

North  Carolina  (465.410) ' .°;' ?„I  Rut    as  the  President  has  noted,  serious     Americans    Act    be    Increased,    from    which 

North   D.ikota    (122.117) 491.195  ^'".  tf.,i  remain                                                      Act  the  Commission  on  Aging  utilizes  Title 

Ohio    (609.267)            ^■lllull  ^Tn    view'    S   the    ever-mounting    sums     ni  funds  for  direct  community  services;  and 

Oklahoma    (274.195) ^  III  Ifo  ♦J?           K»?r^,rr^™,rpH1ntr;  these  funds           Whereas,  the  Hawaii  Commission  on  Aging 

Oregon   (673.704) 2.067.522  that  are  being  poured  IntO  these  lunos.            gneaged     m     building    aging    programs 

Pennsylvania   ,1.264.075) 5, 994, 450  ^.g     are     obligated     tO     guarantee     every      [l^^^^^'^,,    ^^^J    IncIudlSg    enllgS*ned 

Rhode  island  (14.549) Jtt' tl,  worker  that  his  plan  steward  adheres  to     legislation;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

South  Carolina  (192.072) ??' „i  the  highest  standards  of  integrity  and         Resolved  That  the  Hawaii  commission  on 

south  Dakota    (321,364) t' „,' ^^^  responsibility.     That  is  the  least  we  can      Aging  acclaim  and  support  the  Presidential 

Tennessee    (548.583 ) 1 .  5^1 .  MU  ^^          important  matter.               Message  on  Older  Americans  delivered  to  the 

Utah     234209I 1' 702' 993  I    urge    wholehearted    support    of    the      90th  Congress  on  January  23,   1967;   and  be 

Vermont  ,124.295) 704.815  President's  recommendations^    O^^^^^             '' SS,  That  the  Hawaii  commission  on 

Virginia   <73i  061  r     1. 578, 343  ignge,  our  responsibility,  is  to  act  swiftly                      ■     ^^^^                     ^^           ^ 

Washington  (633.726  K ^tUtl.  on  his  proposal.                                                            of    this   resolution   to   the   president   Of   the 

West  Virginia  ,218  536) ^ItllH  United    States,    the    Hawaii     Congressional 

Wisconsin    (581.285) 2.995.459  neiepation     the    Governor    of    Hawaii     and 

Wyoming   (164,836) 2.117,495  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HAW  AH  COM-      ^^iTX'o^'^L^rlonl    °'    "^    '    ' 

Total    (19.371,579   hunting  MISSION  ON  THE  AGING  

licenses  issued) 76.172.809  j^,..     DORN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask       jjOTEL  FIRE  SAFETY  PRACTICES 

^^.^^^— i^^—  unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii   [Mrs.  Mink!   may         Mr.     DORN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

H.R.  5741— WELFARE  AND  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the     unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

PENSION  PLAN  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,     from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  may  extend 

Mr     DORN     Mr      Speaker,     I     ask  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there     his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-     ^^^  include^extraneous  rnatte^^ 

from   Tennessee    [Mr.  Anderson]    may  man  from  South  Carolma?                             J^^.^^^P '^        f  ^?^h.  a^TTt^I 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  There  was  no  objection                           objection  to  the  r^uest  of  the  gentle- 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  Mrs.  MINK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to     man  from  South  Caro  ina? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues         There  was  no  objection.          _^^  .  ^^ 

objection  tothT  request  of  the  gentle-  Resolution  No.  35  passed  by  the  HawaU         Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr  Speaker 

marfrom  South  cXlSa?  Commission  on  Aging  in  support  of  the     no  adult  citizen  of  Georgia  today  will 

There^afno  objection  President's  January  23,  1967.  message  to     ever  forget  a  tragic  event  that  occurred 

Mr^'^A^SISIoN  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Congress  on  older  Americans.     The  res-     %"^ -er^O  years  ago.    On  Uienig^^ 

Sneaker  I  was  heartened  that  President  olution  was  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  of  December  7,  1946  a  fire  swept  the 
Jo^on    iHis^Ssage  on  consumer     Charles  W.  Amor,  director  of  my  State's     Winecoff  Hotel  "^  ^t^^f  ^■/^.^"^."P.f 

pSems  has  called  for  improved  safe-  commission  on  aging,  who  asked  on  be-  central  .^^airw-ay  like  a  furnace  draft. 
S<r^ainst  possible  abuses  in  the  half  of  the  commission  my  support  of  ^^ving  m  its  wake  119  lives  snuffed  ^^^^^ 
Smmist^tion  orpension  and  welfare     Jhe^Preslden.s^«ne  program  of  legisla-     J£- - -^SlrrarrSSflfvSiTto^ 

sSh  action  is  obviously  imperative  for        Members  of  the  commission  are;  Mrs.     f.^^^  ^:^°  «,^"iXV^ta?te?''^'  ^"'^  '"'°' 
the    more    than    50    million    American     Harlan    F.    Benner,    Alfred    Akl.    Mrs.     """al  scars  of  that  disaster^ 
workers  who  are  participating  in  welfare     Frances  Alexander,  the  Reverend  Joseph     ,   I"  ^^^^wee^   ofstTtes  ShtSned  up 

and  pension  plans.  BevUacqua.     Harry     Boranlan,     James     lowed,  a  number  of  States  tightened  up 
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their  laws  concerning  hotel  fire  safety 
practices.  But  as  happened  all  too  often 
in  our  history,  the  enthusiasm  for  action 
soon  subsided,  and  things  returned  to 
normal.  But  the  problem  has  not  been 
solved.  Just  recently,  a  fire  in  a  pent- 
house restaurant  in  our  neighboring 
State  of  Alabama  attracted  national  at- 
tention when  a  number  of  people  were 
trapped  and  killed. 

What  will  it  take  to  force  us  into  effec- 
tive and  adequate  action?  More  disas- 
ters? More  frightful  headlines?  More 
peering  down  the  sad  list  of  victims  by 
anxious  friends  and  relatives?  I  hope 
not.  I  hope  we  are  enlightened  enough 
to  act  now  in  the  calm  of  reason  and  not 
in  the  heat  of  passion.  I  hope  we  can 
plan  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  na- 
tional problem,  an  approach  which  con- 
tains the  promise  of  alleviating  this 
dreadful  threat.  The  threat  may  always 
be  with  us,  but  it  need  not  be  a  threat 
beyond  our  ability  to  cope  with. 

In  President  Johnson's  consumer  mes- 
sage, he  pointed  the  way  to  action.  He 
cited  the  fact  that  our  per  capita  death 
rate  is  higher  than  the  rate  In  other  in- 
dustrialized countries,  and  he  said  "We 
can  do  better,  and  we  must." 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  Introduced 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1967.  This  bill  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  most  reasonable  and  effective 
approach  is  to  build  upon  existing  pro- 
grams wherever  possible.  We  want  to 
strengthen  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
many  groups  that  have  been  active  In 
fire  research  and  fire  safety  programs  for 

years. 

The  proposed  program  would  provide 
for  factfinding  and  data  gathering  con- 
cerning the  fire  problem,  research  on  the 
causes  of  fires,  education  of  the  general 
public,  training  of  firemen,  information 
services  to  make  new  knowledge  widely 
available,  pilot  projects  to  evaluate  ex- 
perimental approaches  to  fire  safety  and 
control,  and  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  other  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  this  pro- 
gram, if  enacted  Into  law,  will  eliminate 
forever  the  hazards  of  fires  in  this  coun- 
try. But  at  the  same  time,  who  among 
us  would  ignore  an  opportunity  to  create 
a  program  of  action  that  well-inten- 
tioned men  have  devised?  Our  goal  is 
to  move  as  far  as  possible  toward  the 
ideal  of  ridding  people  of  fears  for  thdr 
Uves  and  their  property  because  of  the 
threat  of  fire.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
consider  this  bill  in  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner. I  believe  it  deserves  the  support  of 
all. 
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THE     NATION'S     PUBLIC     WELFARE 
SYSTEM 


Mr.  E>ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Providence  Jour- 


nal applauds  the  attention  which  the 
President  gave  in  his  economic  report  to 
the  shortcomings  in  the  Nation's  public 
welfare  system. 

The  article  says  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
correct  in  stating  that  *we  should  en- 
courage self-help  and  not  penalize  it," 
and  that  "the  standards  of  need  set  by 
many  States  are  unreallstically  low."  It 
praises  Mr.  Johnson's  desire  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  a  guaranteed  income, 
while  putting  an  end  to  those  deficlences 
in  the  present  system  which  perpetuate 
dependence  instead  of  encouraging  self- 
sufficiency.  It  calls  on  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  to 
face  up  to  the  obligation  to  correct  the 
inadequacies  plaguing  our  public  as- 
sistance program. 

I  beUeve  that  its  insights  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  its 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Jan.  31,  19671 
A  Wat  To  Shobten  Welfare  Bolls 

President  Johnson  in  his  Economic  Re- 
port has  taken  offlclhl  notice  of  shortcom- 
ings In  the  nation's  public  welfare  systems 
that  have  been  evident  for  some  time. 

In  a  report  on  a  two-year  study  concluded 
last  June  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Welfare,  it  was  held  that  "a  major  updating 
of  our  public  welfare  systems  is  essential  if 
It  U  to  achieve  the  goal  of  assuring  a  basic 
floor  of  economic  and  social  8ec\irUy  for  all 
Americans." 

The  President  has  cited  some  of  the  same 
deflclencies  found  by  the  council  and  said 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  talte  corrective  ac- 
tion. He  has  called  for  an  end  to  the  re- 
quirement that  for  every  dollar  a  welfare 
recipient  earns,  a  dollar  must  be  deducted 
from  his  assistance  allotment.  "It  la  time  to 
put  an  end  to  this  100  per  cent  tax  on  the 
earnings  of  those  on  public  aaslstence,"  he 

said. 

Mr.  Johnson  U  correct  in  stating  that 
'•we  should  encourage  self-help,  not  penalize 
it."  Some  financial  incentive  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  welfare  recipient  to  Join  the 
worltlng  community.  For  many  underedu- 
cated.  unskilled  persons,  this  la  a  gradual 
process  that  needs  encouragement  and 
economic  assistance  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  correct  In  stating  that  "the 
standards  of  need  set  by  many  states  are  un- 
reallstically low;  benefits  are  further  re- 
stricted by  excessively  stringent  eligibility 
conditions.  In  some  respects,  the  system 
perpetuates  dependency." 

In  addition,  the  President  has  said  he  In- 
tends to  establish  a  commission  of  leading 
Americans  to  study  propoeals  for  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income. 

For  many,  particularly  tboM  who  lead 
fairly  comfortable  lives,  a  time  of  high  wel- 
fare oceto  and  labor  shortages  is  an  anachro- 
nism. The  fact  la  that  most  welfare  re- 
cipients are.  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  unem- 
ployable: too  young  or  too  old.  disabled, 
mothers  of  young  children  who  must  be  cared 
for  and  persona  whose  lack  of  education  and 
training  make  them  unsuitable  for  the 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  Jobs  that  are  avail- 
able. _,,, 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  Congress  will 
approve  an  Increase  In  Social  Security  pay- 
ments this  year.  The  federal  government 
and  the  states  have  a  like  obligation  to  cor- 
rect the  serious  Inadequacies  plag\ilng  our 
system  of  public  assistance. 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  later  in 
this  session,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  can  conduct  an  in-depth  study 
of  the  Nation's  manpower  development 
and  training  programs,  with  a  special 
look  at  how  well  the  various  programs  in 
this  area  are  coordinated.    Our  subcom- 
mittee has  no  preformed  judgments  on 
this  matter,  and  we  hope  to  look  at  the 
situation  in  a  number  of  communities, 
with  the  help  of  disinterested  experts, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  Nation  gets 
the  most  for  its  money. 

Directly  related  to  such  a  study  are 
the  operations  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  operation,  which  I  in- 
sert to  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  On  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port, I  must  say  that  I  am  quite  proud 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  In  my 
home  city,  both  in  terms  of  accomplish- 
ing the  basic  objectives  of  the  NYC  pro- 
gram itself,  and  in  terms  of  the  way  this 
program  has  been  dovetailed  with  other 
community  agencies  and  programs. 

Cmr  oy  PrrrsBiiRCH,  Pa.. 

February  20, 1967. 
Congressman  Elmeb  Holland, 
Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Deab  Congressman  Holland:  Attached  is 
the  annual  report  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
cooperation  over  the  past  year. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marion  K.  Pinkklhor, 
Coordinator.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 


PITTSBURGH  NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hollawd]  may 


ANNUAL  Report  or  Neighborhood  Yotrrn 

Corps,  Crrr  of  Ptttsburgh,  1966-67 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  was  originally  funded  July  28. 
1965  as  an  out- of -school  program  and  as  of 
January  1,  1957  has  serviced  approximately 
1  600  young  i>erBon8  Including  the  400  en- 
rollees  In  the  current  program.  The  present 
contract  expires  August  16,  1967. 

The  total  community  Impact  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood  Youth  Corps  can  only  be  partially 
explored  at  this  early  dat«.  Almost  50%  of 
the  terminated  enrolleee  have  graduated 
from  the  program  to  some  form  of  employ- 
ment. Approximately  10%  have  returned 
to  ftUl  time  day  school.  Including  college. 
Over  200  high  school  drop-ouU  have  applied 
for  the  high  school  equivalency  examinations. 
Almost  all  enrollees  entering  the  program 
since  June  1966  have  had  at  least  six  hours 
of  remedial  or  vocational  training  a  week. 

These  are  Unglble  observable  achieve- 
ments However,  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  program  to  those 
young  people  who  for  the  first  time  In  their 
Uvea  have  managed  to  actually  complete  a 
program— or  the  extent  to  which  a  clerical 
or  planning  assignment  has  changed  the 
self-image  of  a  girl  or  boy.  And  It  Is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  change  In  attitude  toward 
society  engendered  by  money  in  one's  pocket. 
Nor  can  the  benefit  to  the  community  be 
measured  by  enrollee  statistics  alone.  Close 
to  2  000  vacant  lots  and  hlll-sldee  have  been 
cleaned,  cleared  and  in  some  Instances  Im- 
proved by  Youth  Corps  enrollees. 
Two  Planning  and  Research  projects  on 
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city  lots  and  streets  have  been  parUally 
manned  with  Youth  Corps  staff.  A  technical 
library  In  Traffic  Planning  has  been  assem- 
bled entirely  with  Youth  Corps  personnel. 

And  most  Importantly,  as  enroUeee  work- 
ing for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  these  young 
people,  frequently  stranded  on  the  periphery 
of  community  life,  have  achieved  a  sense  of 
participation  In  the  government  and  activi- 
ties of  their  City. 

Therefore,  the  following  summaries  of  the 
unglble  staUsUcs  of  the  program  can  only 
be  part  of  the  story  of  the  Joint  Department 
of  Labor-City  of  Pittsburgh  Youth  Train- 
ing Program. 

1.    THE  FEDERAL  CONTRACT 

The  first  contract  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  was  approved  July  28. 
1965  for  a  alx  month  period  In  the  amount 
of  approximately  one  million  dollars  to  cover 
the  enrollment  of  950  young  persons. 

The  City's  contribution  was  set  at  10%  of 
the  total  grant. 

Because  of  the  brief  period  of  the  Initial 
contract,  and  uncertainties  of  whether  addi- 
tional monies  would  be  available  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  enrollment  reached 
Its  peak  m  November  1965  with  624  enrollees. 

Prom  February  1966  to  August  15,  1966, 
the  original  contract  was  extended  for  short 
additional  periods  of  time  with  small  supple- 
mentary grants  of  federal  funds  to  employ 
600  enrollees. 

In  order  to  keep  the  program  Intect,  the 
City  contributed  funds  and  "services  In 
kind"  In  addition  to  the  original  quota  of 
10%  for  both  equipment  and  supervisory 
costs 

In  June  1866,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  re- 
ceived an  additional  allowance  under  the 
first  contract  for  a  separate  summer  com- 
ponent for   160  out-of-school  enrollees. 

Including  all  extensions,  supplements,  and 
the  summer  program,  the  federal  grant 
imder  the  first  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
contract  totaled  1.269.718  dollars. 

The  City's  contribution,  including  "serv- 
Icea  in  kind ',  for  the  first  contract  totaled 
305.226  dollars. 

On  Aug\ist  15,  1966  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
received  a  second  federal  contract  for  939,- 
970  dollars  to  continue  the  program  for  400 
enrollees  to  August  15.  1967.  The  summer 
program  for  150  enrollees  funded  under  the 
irst  contract  continued  simultaneously  un- 
til December  2.  1966. 

The  actual  monies  contributed  by  the  City 
of   Pittsburgh    and    the    United    States    De- 
partment of  Labor  are  as  follows: 
Summary  of  contracts 

1ST    CONTRACT COMPLETED    DEC.    2,     1966 


City 

Federal 

Contract 
figure 

Expended, 
Dec.  SI,  19*6 

Contnict 
fipiire 

$1,269,719 

Expended, 
Dee.  31,  19fi6 

$iH734 

$305,236 

$1,267,717 

2D  CONTRACT TO  EXPIRE  AUO.    IS,   1987 


$184, 160 


$47,255 


$939, 970 


$197. 985 


The  City's  contribution  has  been  both 
"services  In  kind,"  and  cash  outlays.  The 
following  cash  amounts  have  been  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  program  In  the  1965,  1966, 
and  1967  Appropriation  Ordinances: 

Appropriation   1985. - $75,000 

Appropriation   1966 130,000 

Appropriation   1967. -  130,000 

City  funds  have  been  used  for  the  rental 
and  purchase  of  equipment  and  to  provide 
materials  tor  the  building  of  parklets  and 
tot  lots.  Approximately  50 '"c  of  the  work 
supervisors  In  the  program  are  regular  em- 
ployees paid  from  the  normal  City  budget. 


As  of  December  31. 1966  more  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  paid  directly  to  ap- 
proximately 1,600  past  and  present  enrollees 
In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  Youth  Corps. 

In  addition  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Association  has  a  program  for  ap- 
proximately 100  out-of-school  young  persons 
and  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Catholic 
Diocese  operate  In-School  programs. 

2.  rKOESLKL  GUIDELINES 

While  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is 
under  the  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  It  Is  a  part  of 
the  totel  Economic  Opportunity  Program  and 
Is  specifically  designed  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  training  for  dlsadvanteged.  imem- 
ployed  Youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

As  with  all  federal  economic  opportunity 
programs,  basic  policy  such  as  the  financial 
eligibility  of  each  enrollee,  is  established  In 
the  Federal  Contract,  and  the  Rules  and 
Regrulatlons  of  the  fvindlng  agency.  The 
Nelghl)orhood  Youth  Corps  Is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Eligibility  for  an  enrollee  from  a  family  of 
four  has  been  established  at  $3,000  per  year, 
and  since  January  1,  1966  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  recruitment  of  School  Drop- 
outs, and  seriously  disadvantaged  young 
people. 

The  enrollees  are  paid  »1.25  per  hour,  work 
a  32  hour  work  week,  and  are  enrolled  for  a 
base  period  of  six  months.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  each  enrollee  Is  entitled  to  six 
hours  a  week  of  supportive  services,  and  may 
be  re-enrolled  in  the  program  for  additional 
six  month  periods  up  to  two  years  to  pursue 
specific  educational  goals. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
through  both  the  work  assignment  and  sup- 
plemental training  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  the  young  person  to  either  secure 
private  employment  at  the  end  of  enroll- 
ment, or  to  return  to  vocational  or  academic 
studies. 

3.    BBCatJITMENT 

In  order  to  reach  the  young  persons  most 
In  need  of  the  program,  recruitment  has 
been  channeled  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Centers,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Employment  Offices  of  the  Mayor's  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Resources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  Neighbor- 
hood employment  offices  consulted  the  back- 
log of  files  and  selected  young  people  most 
In  need  of  the  program.  Some  enrollees 
have  been  recruited  by  block  workers  and 
other  Social  Service  Agencies.  A  few  are  re- 
ferred from  Juvenile  Court. 

In  addition,  when  the  Action  Housing 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of  50  enrollees 
was  disbanded,  these  young  people  were  ac- 
cepted en  masse  into  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
program. 

Despite  the  low  rate  of  imemployment  In 
the  Pittsburgh  Labor  Market  Area  and  the 
stepped-up  draft  calls,  due  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  there  appears  to  remain  a  group  of 
young  people  unable  to  secure  employment. 
Beginning  August  1966  1.700  referrals  have 
been  made  to  the  program. 

With  only  400  Job  slots  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  all  of  the  girls  who  apply  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  regular  sources  of  recruit- 
ment, a  small  group  of  approximately  thirty 
slow  learners,  retarded  and  handicapped 
young  people,  meeting  the  financial  eligi- 
bility guidelines,  have  been  employed  on  an 
exi>erlmental  basis. 

As  of  January  1.  1967  the  breakdown  of 
all  enrollees  recruited  from  the  various 
Neighborhood  Centers  was  as  follows: 

Northside-Manchester    351 

Hill    District -—  335 

Homewood-Brushton    242 

Southwest    Pittsburgh 184 

East  Liberty-Garfield 1™ 


South    Oakland 84 

Hazelwood-Glenwood    7* 

LawrencevUle    *^ 

4.    WOBK    ASSIGNMENTS 

The  426  enrollees,  currently  enrolled  in  the 
program,  perform  a  variety  of  Jobs,  ranging 
from  housekeeping  and  maintenance  on  City 
buildings  to  assisting  In  the  Computer  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

5.    WORK    SITES 

Departmental  Assignments  for  payroU 
purjxjses  are  as  follows: 

Mayor's    office --- JO? 

Public    works - - 1** 

Parks  and  recreation 65 

Lands  and  Buildings.. 69 

Public  Safety ** 

Library ^^ 


Carnegie 
Civil    Service. 


Total    (224  boys,   182  girls) 426 

These  figures  are  fluid  and  vary  from 
month  to  month. 

In  an  effort  to  sUnpllfy  payroll  procedures 
the  Mayor's  Office  carries  enrollees  for  De- 
partments and  Agencies  using  enroUees  on 
a  temporary  or  limited  basis  or  where  the 
number  of  enroUees  U  not  sufflclenUy  large 
to  warrant  a  sepaiate  payroll. 

Twenty  six  enrollees  are  assigned  to  six 
different  federal  offices  In  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Thirty  enroUees  perform  a  variety  of  func- 
tions at  the  Veteran's  HosplUl  In  Oakland 
ranging  from  pharmaceutical  and  laboratory 
assistants  to  kitchen  aides.  All  of  these  hos- 
pital positions  represent  "on-the-job- 
tralnlng". 

Twenty  five  enroUees  are  assigned  positions 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Offices  and 
Neighborhood  Centers.  These  positions 
range  from  Nursery  Aide  for  pre-school 
youngsters  to  the  Homewood  Urban  Renewal 
Housing  Re-locatlon  program. 

EnroUees  are  also  assigned  to  the  De- 
partments of  City  Planning  and  Water,  Car- 
negie Museum,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Relations,  and  the  Bureau  of  PoUce. 

6.  WORK  ACCOMPLI8HMXNT8 

In  emphasizing  the  variety  and  diversity 
of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  work  assign- 
ments, the  benefits  to  the  City  and  the  Co- 
operating Agencies  require  equal  considera- 
tion. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  a  two 
way  program.  WhUe  the  young  person  U 
receiving  training,  the  City  and  Its  citizens 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  extra  services. 

For  example,  under  the  normal  CTty  budg- 
et the  Department  of  Lands  and  Buildings 
did  not  have  staff  to  process  neighborhood 
complaints  on  the  dumping  of  trash,  refuse, 
etc.  on  the  lots  and  hUlsldes  owned  by  the 
City  or  the  three  taxing  bodies.  In  August 
1965  thirty  boys,  two  foremen,  and  two 
trucks  were  assigned  to  respond  to  citizen 
complaints,  particularly  in  the  congested 
neighborhoods. 

This  special  maintenance  group  expanded 
to  over  one-hundred  enroUees  and  seven 
foremen,  under  the  special  summer  program, 
cleaned  or  improved  more  than  2,000  City- 
managed  lots  and  hlUsldes.  In  certain  areas 
citizen  groups  and  block  clubs  cooperated 
with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  teams 
to  remove  community  eyesores.  Retaining 
walls  were  InsUUed  or  repaired,  brush, 
debris,  and  similar  unsightly  rubble  was  re- 
moved. 

Eight  vacant  areas  were  converted  Into 
small  informal  block  parklets  or  tot  lot« 
with  playground  equipment  or  park  benches 
for  the  older  citizens. 

The  eight  lots  include  three  in  the  HiU 
District,  three  In  the  Northslde.  and  one 
each  m  East  Liberty  and  Hazelwood.  Parks 
and  Recreation  supplied  the  playground 
equipment    and    trees    and    shrubbery    were 
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planted  with  Urban  Beautlflcatlon  funds. 
With  the  use  of  Youth  Corps  labor,  the  bor- 
rowing of  City  equipment  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  affected  departments,  the  cost  of 
these  improvements  averaged  between  $1,500 
and  $2,500  per  parklet.  *  ^  ,„, 

Eight  additional  lots  will  be  selected  for 
conversion  Into  parklets  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1967 

In  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
enrollees  have  been  assigned  to  the  Zoo, 
Ivlary  and  Conservatory  in  the  Bureau  of 
Administration.  20  Recreation  Centers  In  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  and  to  the  majority 
of  City  parts  In  the  Bureau  of  Grounds  and 

Buildings.  o„,tn<» 

Enrollees  have  helped  to  prepare  Spring 
and  Fall  flower  shows,  have  Pj^nted  and 
maintained  floral  exhibits  in  parks,  "id  have 
cleaned,  maintained,  and  improved  the  trails 
in  the  larger  City  parks.  Basic  maintenance 
o"  swiiWng  pools  and  park  buildings  has 
been  Included  in  this  program. 

In  addition,  a  special  group  of  enrollees  re- 
ceived on-the-job  training  In  tree  pruning, 
and  three  of  the  boys  l«^'°l;'^,^  '^^fj^g*"! 
pruning  program  have  passed  ^^e  CTvll  Serv 
ice  examination  for  tree  pruners.  and  are  on 
the  regxilar  City  payroll. 

Slmfiar  backlogs  of  work  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Department  of  Public  Works^ 
The  boys  have  helped  In  the  maintenance  of 
streets  and  In  the  clearing  of  weeds  and 
rubble  along  City  highways  and  hillsides^ 
AS  one  small  example,  the  hillsides  along 
Blgelow  Boulevard,  a  major  City  artery  were 
cleaned  and  improved.  ^  ,»„,„„*  at 

Youth  assigned  to  the  Asphalt  plant  ex- 
pedited resurfacing  projects  throughout  the 
community.  Another  group  has  been  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  bridges. 

In  addition,  twelve  boys  assigned  to  the 
public  Works  Department  have  worked  In 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering  on  a  City-wide 
Street  Survey  and  Planning  project.  This 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  group,  assigned 
in  midsummer  of  1966,  replaced  a  group  of 

*^Simllar  accomplishments  can  be  listed  for 
every  City  Department.  In  City  Planning 
the  lot-block  file  of  all  City  property  was 
updated  and  prepared  for  computer  storage 
by  a  special  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  team 
of  fliteen  enrollees.  Four  girls  received  on- 
the-job  training  as  keypunch  operators,  and 
a  program  estimated  for  a  two  year  span  was 
completed  in  six  months. 

All  City  buUdlngs.  Including  the  Northslde 
Library,  the  police  stations,  and  fire  houses 
have  been  housecleaned  with  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  personnel. 

A  group  of  boys  working  in  the  Water  De- 
partment have  helped  to  clean  and  malnUln 
the  Northslde  reservoirs.  o„Hnr 

Male  enrollees  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  assigned  to  the  Traffic  Planning  Sign 
Shop  have  assisted  in  the  maintenance  and 
Installation  of  traffic  signs  and  equipment, 
and  serve  as  aides  to  regular  City  work  crews. 
Pemale  enrollees  have  performed  clerical 
duties  with  the  Bureaus  of  PoUce,  Traffic 
Planning,  Fire  and  Building  Inspection. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  young  people  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Carnegie  Library  since  the 
inception  of  the  program.  In  the  spring  of 
1966  work  programs  were  also  established 
at  the  Museum  with  emphasis  on  training 
lor  scarce  museum  skills . 

Touth  Corps  enrollees  also  service  the 
Neighborhood  and  Central  Offices  of  the 
Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Resources. 

Enrollees  assigned  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Office  In  Homewood.  Hazelwood, 
Perryhlll  Top,  and  Oakland  are  directly  en- 
gaged m  neighborhood  activities  such  as 
Housing  re-location  services,  pre-school,  and 
imrsery  programs  etc. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  testament  to  the  Im- 
portant supplementary  role  of  the  Nelghbor- 
bood  Touth  Corps  in  performing  essential 
services  is  the  reluctance  of  supervisors  and 


Bureau  Chiefs  to  relinquish  the  services  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  at  the 
termination  of  the  six  month  period  of  en- 
rollment. ^.  w,„„ 

While  City  employment  was  not  the  objec- 
tive of  the  program.  45  young  people  have 
performed  with  such  excellence  In  City  de- 
partments and  cooperating  agencies  that  they 
have  been  terminated  from  the  Youth  Corps 
to  assume  the  Job  of  regular  City  employees. 

7.    EDUCATION 

Prom  the  inception  of  the  program  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  a  meaningful 
education  program  for  each  enroUee  to  both 
increase  Job  skills,  and  to  provide  for  upward 
mobility.  While  some  of  the  enrollees  re- 
quire basic  remedial  education,  others  have 
the  capacltv  for  both  post  high  school,  and 
even  college  level  training. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  enrollees 
were  attending  either  the  regular  adu  t  eve- 
ning vocational  classes,  or  the  Adult  Re- 
medial courses  conducted  at  night  by  the 
School  Board  for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  few  enrollees  registered  for  classes  at 
nrlvate   educational    Institutions. 

Beginning  in  June  1966,  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Educa- 
tion organized  special  Nelghborhoc^  Youth 
Corps  training  classes  to  provide  Remedial 
Education  in  the  basic  skills  supplemented 
by  training  in  office  procedures. 

During  the  summer  of  1966  a  six  week  ses- 
sion was  held  at  Fifth  Avenue  High  Schc«l 
for  both  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Health  and  Welfare  enrollees.  Each  group 
attended  classes  one  full  day  a  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  session 
110  enrollees  applied  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  take  the  high  school  equivalency 

Beginning  In  October  1966,  the  School 
Board  established  a  similar  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corpe  training  school  at  Connelley 
High  School  with  three  full  time  teachers 
and  one  full  time  school  counselor. 

While  basically  a  remedial  education  pro- 
gram typing  and  other  office  skills  are  Inte- 
erated  into  the  basic  academic  subjects. 

Every  enrollee  is  assigned  six  hours  of 
school  at  the  time  of  the  Initial  interview. 

8.    SCPPORTrVE    SERVICES 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  grant  does 
not  include  funds  for  supportive  services 
other  than  the  employment  of  three  coun- 
selors and  one  Assistant  Coordinator. 

The  City  has  had  to  rely  on  a  wide  variety 
of  public  and  private  agencies  to  service 
these  young  people  as  follows: 

n  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security— specifically  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Center. 

2)  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. ^        ..        » 

3)  Allegheny  County  Health  Department. 

4)  Family  Service  agencies  situated  In  the 
various  neighborhood  Centers. 

5)  Clinics  in  various  hospitals. 

6)  Board  of  Education. 

7)  Recreation  Centers  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese. 

8)  Neighborhood  Employment  Office. 

9)  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

10)  Office  of  the  Public  Defender. 

During  the  six  month  period  of  enroll- 
ment each  enrollee  receives  an  extensive 
physical  examination  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Health  Department,  and  is  referred 
to  the  various  hospitals  and  clinics  In  the 
area  for  supportive  treatment.  Approxi- 
mately 50-;  of  our  young  people  require 
some  additional  medical  or  dental  treatment. 

AH  enrollees  In  the  program  are  referred 
to  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  for  apti- 
tude testing,  and  for  Job  placement  services. 

Enrollees  with  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps are  referred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reau of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to 
determine  eligibility  under  the  various 
training  programs. 


As  has  b«en  described,  all  enroUeee  are  re- 
ferr«d  at  the  time  of  enrollment  to  one  of 
the  schools  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education. 

In  addition,  where  serious  maladjustment 
exists  referral  is  made  to  the  Family  Service 
aeency  operating  In  the  enrollee's  neighbor- 
hxxjd  Upon  termination  of  each  enrollee  a 
detailed  summary  Is  sent  to  the  neighbor- 
hood for  follow-up  services. 

However  supportive  services  take  many 
forms  other  than  direct  referral.  Sometimes 
it  is  support  at  a  court  hearing  and  referral 
to  the  Public  Defender,  or  Neighborhood  Le- 
gal Services;  in  a  few  instances  It  may  te 
visits  to  the  AUegheny  County  Jail,  in  other 
cases  contact  with  the  enrollee  may  alert  the 
worker  to  other  family  problems. 

Even  with  a  limited  staff  the  Touth  Corps 
Office  has  tried  to  reach  the  "whole  person'  . 
Unemployability  Is  frequently  only  a  symp- 
tom of  other  problems  of  social  malad- 
justment. ^  , . 

Two  VISTA  Volunteers  have  been  assigned 
to  the  program  since  October  of  1966  to  sup- 
plement staff  services. 

B.    JOB    PLACEMENT 

The  goal  Of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
is  to  give  to  the  young  person  sufficient  train- 
ing t^  either  enter  the  permanent  job  mar- 
ket or  to  provide  sufficient  motivation  for 
the  enrollee  to  return  to  school  to  continue 
on  a  long  range  educational  goal. 

WhUe  our  enrollees  range  from  the  re- 
tarded to  young  people  capable  of  college 
training,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  none 
of  them  were  employable  at  the  time  of 
entering  the  program. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rltv  and  the  Neighborhood  Centers  of  the 
Mayors'  Commission  on  Human  Resources 
have  provided  employment  services. 

In  addition  the  Youth  Corps  ofBce  has 
made  specific  contacts  with  both  large  and 
small  private  employers  In  the  Community 
to  develop  job  opportunities. 

As  of  January  1,  1967  approximately  50  c 
of  the  enrollees  terminated  from  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram were  terminated  into  Jobs  with  private 
industry  or  a  governmental  agency. 

In  round  numbers,  including  the  armed 
services,  more  than  500  young  people  have 
left  the  program  for  employment.  In  addi- 
tion 31  ex-enroUees  entered  the  Job  Oorpe, 
and  approximately  50  enrollees  are  either  in 
Manpower  Training  Programs  operated  by 
the  Labor  Department,  or  are  attending  for- 
mal educational  institutions. 

Approximately  30  young  people  have  left 
the  program  to  enter  college  or  Junior  college 
programs  of  study.  Pre-enrollment  vlsl^ 
have  been  scheduled  for  groups  of  enrollees 
to  the  Community  College. 

In  an  effort  to  correlate  and  fully  assess 
the  progress  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  Youth 
Corps,  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  four  ciUes 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  an 
intensive  research  study  on  the  benefits  of 
Youth  Corps  enrollment. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  five  young  people 
have  been  selected  for  Intensive  follow  up 
by  the  research  staff  of  George  Washington 
University,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  within 
the  next  2  or  3  months  there  will  be  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  benefits  of  the  Touth  Corpe 

^"^ApTrTfrom  employment  statistics  approxi- 
mately 65'-.  of  the  enrollees  complete  the  six 
month  period  of  enrollment. 

For  some  of  these  young  people  this  in  it- 
self represents  an  achievement.  Six  months 
of  steady  work  will  help  to  mitigate  a  police 
record  serve  as  a  transitional  period  until 
marriage,  establish  more  acceptable  work 
habits,  and  perhaps  restore  confidence  and 
self  esteem. 

Conversely  excluding  enrollees  who  leave 
the  City,  resign  for  reasons  of  Illness,  or  care 
of  a  child  or  parent,  approximately  25".   of 
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terminated  enrollees  leave  the  program  be- 
cause of  inability  to  adjust  to  the  work  sit- 
uation or  for  other  reasons  with  a  poor 
prognosis. 

10.    EVALUATION 

In  evaluaUng  almost  eighteen  months  of 
the  Touth  Corps  program,  immediate  bene- 
fits can  be  assessed. 

1)  Fifteen  Hundred  unemployed  young 
people  have  received  wages  totaling  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 

2)  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  at  the 
time  of  termination  were  In  a  position  to 
seek  and  accept  employment. 

3)  All  citizens  have  profited  from  the  ex- 
panded services  of  the  Touth  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

However,  the  seriously  maladjusted  young 
person,  whether  the  maladjustment  Is  social 
or  psychological,  requires  more  Intensive 
services  than  is  presently  available  under 
the  Youth  Corps  program. 

The  referral  process  to  established  agen- 
cies Is  slow  and  there  are  still  Insufficient 
social  workers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
or  even  social  agencies  available  to  serve  this 
kind  of  problem  youngster. 

In  addition  many  training  programs  are 
Btlll  pegged  at  too  high  a  level  to  admit  the 
high  school  drop-out  or  the  young  person 
with  a  poor  record. 

Federal  financial  guidelines  have  frequent- 
ly excluded  young  people  in  need  of  the  work 
experience.  Accounting,  reporting,  and  con- 
tract procedures  have  consumed  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  staff  time. 

Perhaps  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
can  be  best  summed  up  by  the  letter  of  a 
former  enrollee. 

"The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  done 
a  number  of  positive  things  for  me." 

"First  it  has  helped  me  gain  more  con- 
fidence in  myself,  and  the  things  I  do." 

"Second,  it  has  Uught  me  how  to  work 
well  with  people." 

"Third,  it  has  given  me  a  better  outlook 
on  life." 

"Fourth,  it  has  helped  me  gain  more  In- 
sight into  what  I  want  to  be  in  the  future." 

•Last  but  not  least  it  has  given  me  a  Job 
and  money  In  my  pocket,  and  for  this  I  wUl 
always  be  grateful." 

Perhaps  this  Is  all  that  needs  to  be  said. 

City  of  Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  by  centers 


Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma) , 
for  30  minutes,  on  Monday,  March  13, 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma) , 
for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday,  March  14; 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma),  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  March  16;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RUPPE  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma) ,  for  10  minutes,  on 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN).  for  10  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Dec.  1,1966 

Septem- 
l>er  Vmi 

Decern- 
bcT  1966 

Male 

■M 

42 
195 

61 
124 
118 
•336 

43 
175 

Fe- 
male 

15 
15 
90 
21 

60 

(male 

and 

female) 

(male 

and 

female) 

Lawrencevllle  Center. - 

Manchester  Center 

Northside  Center 

South  Oaklmul 

Southwest  rittsburch . 
EMt  I.iherty-darfield. 
Hill  District. 
HMelwoo<l-tilenw(KHl. 
Homew  oo<]-Brushton 

33 

310 

58 
112 
162 
317 

44 
■218 

45 

,57 
2»5 

82 
183 
170 
331 

72 
•235 

Total 

1,0'24  !     438 

1,254 

1,460 

1 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Caret  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 
Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  seven  Instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Daddario. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  355.  An  act  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroUed  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  665.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


499.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  involving  a  decrease  In  the  amount 
requested  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (H.  Doc.  No.  80);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

500.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

501.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergencv  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,'  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Supplement,  Stockpile  Report  to  the 
Congress,  for  the  period  ending  December 
31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  79-520;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

502.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  contracts  for  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  building  or  public  work 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  accompanied 
by  a  performance  bond  for  the  protection  of 
persons  furnishing  material  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

503.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Street  Readjustment  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of 
a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  an  approved 
redevelopment  or  urban  renewal  plan,  with- 
out regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  obtainable 
through  increased  vise  of  the  Government's 
Interagency  motor  pool  system.  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

505.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  acquisition,  transfer, 
conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of.  and 
construction  on,  certain  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  u&e  as  a  headquarters 
site  for  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  March  13,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  , 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  286.  A  bill  to  permit  duty- 
free treatment  of  dlcvandlamide  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (Kept.  No. 
110).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  653.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  non- 
malleable  Iron  castings;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  111).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILIS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  1141.  A  bill  to  permit  duty- 
free treatment  of  limestone,  when  Imported 
to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Rept.  No.  112).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
the  Union. 
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Mr  MILXS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon 
4181  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oX  1964 
relating  to  the  excise  tax  on  sheila  and 
cartridges  (Rept.  No.  113).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  UIXMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HH.  2155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedxiles  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries 
(Rept.  No.  114).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  KR.  1566.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  four-octave 
carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Northfleld  and 
Mount  Hermon  Schools.  East  Northfleld, 
Mass.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  106). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  1886.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University.  Princeton.  NJ.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  107) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  Houae. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the 
use  of  Indiana  University  (Rept.  No.  108). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  US..  4977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and 
rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of  Northwestern 
University  (Rept.  No.  109).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  6898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN : 

H.R.  6899.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H  R.  6900.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

HR  6901.  A    bill    to    regulate    Import*    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
fxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  6902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY:  

H  R.  6903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  Of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6904.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age,  to  Increase  the  outside  earnings 
permitted  without  loss  of  benefits,  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits, 
and  to  pay  benefits  despite  marriage  or  re- 
marriage If  it  occurs  after  attainment  of  age 
66;  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  restore  the  provisions  permitting 
the  deduction,  without  regard  to  the  3-per- 
cent and  1 -percent  fioors,  of  medical  expenses 
Incurred  for  the  care  of  Individuals  65  years 
of  age  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Hit.  6907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  6908.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  6909.  A  bin  to  amend  Item  709.10  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
on  stethoscopes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty  of  spirometers;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.    

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  6911.  A  bin  creatmg  a  commission  to 
be  kno'vkii  as  the  Commlselon  on  Noxloiis  and 
Obscene  flatters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on~Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6912.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retvu-n 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6913.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive    branch;     to    the    Committee    on 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

HR.  6914.  A  bin  to  establUh  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quaUty 
of  teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HR.  6915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
deduction  of  certain  education  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers  and  other  employed  or 
self-employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

Hit.  6916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  insuitince 
benefits  from  affecting  eligibility  for  veterana' 
pensions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  (by  request) : 

HJi.  6917.  A  bUl  to.amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  under  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  and  to 
provide  special  educational  assistance  under 
that  program  to  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  6918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  August  5,  1964,  the 
date  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the  same 
range   of   veterans'   benefits  heretofore   pro- 


vided veterans  of  other  wars;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6919.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  maTtmiim  coverage  under,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provisions  of,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  6920.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  pension 
increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  11.  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  widows 
of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  of  such 
veterans  who  are  deceased;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6921.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  PWleral  Government  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers; 
to  coordinate  the  administration  of  con- 
sumer services  by  transferring  to  such  De- 
partment certain  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  other  agencies; 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notlfioatlcn 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  6923.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
txkslc  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6924.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  key 
poetions  and  increase  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  6925.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  imder 
the  old-age,  sxirvlvorB,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  In  the 
case  of  thoee  currently  serving)  for  all  offi- 
cers and  eanployees  of  the  United  States  and 
its  instrumentaliUes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  for  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
while  serving  as  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
for  Veterinary  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6927.  A   bUl    to   equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HAGAN: 
HR.  6929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage -poundage  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  6930.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  6931.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
HJl.  6932.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
Imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  Indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  6933.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
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purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H  R  6934.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

H  R  6935.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  FaclUtles  Construction  Act  In 
order  to  permit  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HR  6936.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research  to  determine  the  effect  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  upon  the 
health  and  welfare  of  citizens,  community 
niannlng  and  zoning,  real  estate  values  and 
tax  revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  6937.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  such  transmission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

H  R  6938  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  and  an  Increased 
tax  credit  for  certain  underground  electrical 
Uansmlsslon  lines,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
H.R.  6939.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  cerUln  quantities  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ,    ,, 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  6940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State 
veterans'  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  6941,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the  re- 
Urement  fund  or  that  the  individual  be 
reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6942.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
HJl.  6943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    dlsabUlty 
Insurance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual  who   Is   blind   and  has   at   least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  6944.  A  bill  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Inferior  courts 
ordained   and   established   by    the    Congress 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  criminal  prosecutions  in- 
volving   admissions    or    confessions    of    the 
accused;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.6945.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  vidthin  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  6946.  A  bill  to  estabnsh  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  6947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
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by  such  Utle;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^^ 

H  R.  6948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6949.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  enable  States  to  establish 
more  adequate  general  assistance  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS : 
H.R.  6950.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6951.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  provide  that  an   In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6952.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  depend- 
ent parents  of  individuals  entitled  to  old- 
age  or  dlsablUty  Insurance  benefits,  as  well  as 
surviving  parents  of  deceased  Insured  In- 
dividuals, shall  be  eligible  for  parent's  In- 
surance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6953.  A  bill  to  prohibit  political  in- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  promo- 
tions, assignments,  transfers,  and  designa- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise  the 
laws  governing  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.RARICK: 
HJl.  6964.  A  bin  to  amend  section  242  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  dep- 
rivation of  rights  under  color  of  any  statute, 
treaty,  order,  rule,  or  regulation  implement- 
ing decisions  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.RODINO: 
HR.  6955.  A  bUl  to  provide  fOT  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6956.  A  bin  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  sci- 
entists through  a  national  program  of  In- 
stitutional grants  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  6957.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6958.  A  bHl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  classification  of  braided  rugs  composed 
of  tubular  braids  with  a  core;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  6960.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  ConmUttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  6961.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
81  000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the    additional    exemption    for    old    age    or 
blindness);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  6962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  re8p)ect  to  children 
under  foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  6963.   A  bin   to   provide   for   uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  hoU- 
days  on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  6964.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  increase  the  rate  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  payable  thereunder,  to  in- 
clude on-the-job  and  flight  training  among 
the  programs  available  to  veterans,  and  to 
provide  for  the  paying  of  reporting  fees  to 
educational  Institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional readjustment  assistance  to  veterans 
who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widows,  and  to  liberalize  and  make  more 
equitable  the  provisions  of  that  title  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  pensions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6967.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  maintain  at  $500,- 
000  the  annual  dollar  volume  test  for  cover- 
age by  that  act  of  the  employees  of  certain 
enterprises    engaged    In    commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  6968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  6969.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,500 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  6970.  A  bin  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  contributions  to 
certain   organizations   for   judiciary   reform; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6971.  A  bin  to  amend  the  organic  act 
of  the  National  Biureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
Bv  Mr    DtTLSKI: 
H  R.  6972.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  6973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  6974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■■An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  R  6975.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr .  ERLENBORN : 
H  R  6976.  A  bUl   to   provide   for   the   Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  cona- 
memoratlon  of  the  nilnoU  sesqulcentennlal; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Po8t  Office  and  ClvU 

Service. 

By  Mr.FINO; 

H.R.  6977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  food  manu- 
facturers a  trade  or  business  expense  deduc- 
tion for  excessive  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS; 

H.R.  6978.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU   Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

HJi.  6979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  authorize  the 
chartering  for  certain  passenger  cruise  serv- 
ice of  vessels  operating  under  subsidy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  6980  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  La- 
bor; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  6981.  A   bill   to  provide   for  the  pre- 
vention, abatement,  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  District  of  Columbia;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    HORTON: 

H.R.  6982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  stand- 
ard-of-Uvlng  Increases  In  the  annuities  and 
pensions  (and  lump-sum  payments)  which 
are  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6983.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  In  rises  In  the  stand- 
ards of  living,  to  Increase  widow's  benefits,  to 
provide  a  substantial  liberalization  In  the 
retirement  test,  and  to  reduce  the  rates  Of 
tax  on  self-employment  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs  KELLY : 

H.R.  6984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1-percent  floors, 
of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of 
Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   MATSUNAGA: 

H.R  6985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  Iocs  to 
annual  leave  by  employees  In  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  6986  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  provide  that  the 
requirement  of  compliance  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  (as  a  condition  of  a  commu- 
nity's eligibility  for  open-space  grants)  shall 
be  Inapplicable  where  the  open-space  land 
Involved  Is  being  acquired  for  local  pur- 
p>06es  and  Is  not  relevant  to  such  planning; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 

H  R.  6987.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  electrically  powered  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
vommerce. 

H.R.  6988.  A  bill  concerning  reduction  of 
jutomotlve  air  pollution;  to  the  Committee 
jn  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6989.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
9ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  6990.  A  bin  to  promote,  encourage, 
and  expand  international  understanding  of 
and  appreciation  and  respect  for  American 
social,  cultural,  educational  and  intellectual 
achievements  and  thereby  aid  In  the  sup- 
port of  American  foreign  policy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  6991.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions   m    the    posUl    field    service,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   PEPPER: 
H.R.  6992.  A   bill   to  reclassify   certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJi.  6993.  A  bUl   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  additional 
monthly  allowance  for  disabled  beneficiaries 
who  are  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  6994.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the   Social    Security   Act   to   provide   that  a 
chiropractor,  naturopath,  podiatrist,  or  oth- 
er  licensed  practitioner   of  the  healing   arts 
shall  be  considered  a  physician  for  purposes 
of  health  Insurance  benefits  thereunder;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6995.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,    and    to    eliminate    political    activity    In. 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the 
terms    of    office    of    the    Postmaster    General 
and  other  top  officers  thereof,  and  to  prohibit 
political   Influence  with   respect   to  appoint- 
ments,   promotions,    assignments,    transfers, 
and  designations  in  the  postal   field  service, 
and    to    revise    the    laws    governing    the    ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  6996.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6997.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake,  where  nec- 
essary, cooperative  programs  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  which 
ascend  streams  to  spawn;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR  6998  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the 
Agency  from  contributing  funds  to  domestic 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  each  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  report  annually  each 
source  (Including  governmental  sources)  of 
Its  Income  and  other  receipts,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  loss  of  tax  exemption  in  the  case 
of  willful  failure  to  file,  or  fraudulent  state- 
ments made  in  connection  with,  such  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  7000.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7001.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
employer's  returns  of  social  security  taxes 
and  Income  tax  withholding  shall  be  made 
on  an  annual  basis,  and  to  require  that  all 
such  taxes  deducted  or  paid  (without  regard 
to  their  amount)  be  deposited  In  a  Govern- 
ment depositary  at  least  once  each  month; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  7002.  A  bin  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


H.R  7003.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and  Foreign   Conunerce. 

H.R.  7004.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  7005  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oi  1954  to  permit  certain  ex- 
clusions from  gross  Income  for  fuU-tlme  law 
enforcement  officers  employed  by  State  and 
local  governmental  instrumentalities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  7006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  number 
of  years  which  may  be  dropped  out  In  com- 
puting the  benefit  of  an  individual  who  is 
forced  by  a  Federal  agency  (or  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law)  to  retire  at  age  60  or 
earlier:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  7007.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7008.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  7009.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State 
veterans'  homes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  7010.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  SUtes 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  7011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  In  accordance  with  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  7012.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  In- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.ZWACH: 
H.R.  7013.  A  bin  to  prohibit  nepotism  In 
employment  under  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  7014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  ot  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  7015.  A  bin  to  grant  certain  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  the  opportunity 
to  examine  and  reply  to  certain  evaluations 
Of  their   promotion   quallflcatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.FINO: 
H Jl.  7016.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the   Secretory   of   Agriculture   of   a  Federal 
food  grade  labeling  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,  1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  malntoln  im- 
proved,   voluntary    methods    of    recruiting. 
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training,      transporting,      and      distributing 
agricultural  workers,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H  R  701B.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  serve 
as  a  western  counterpart  to  the   Statue  of 
Liberty  and  conamemorate  the  achievement 
of  American  Independence:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HR   7019.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  cerf^in  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  end  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  from  certain  disciplinary  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
HR  7020.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HR.  7021.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR  7022.  A   bUl    to    permit   for    a    3-year 
period   the  use  of  two  forelgn-bullr   vessels 
between  points  In  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  RUPPE: 
HR.  7023.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretory 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake,   where   neces- 
sary   cooperative   programs  with    respect  to 
the  control  of  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  which 
ascend  streams  to  spawn:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fishe-les. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  7024.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code  to  provide  that  no  per- 
son inducted   into   an   armed   force   may   be 
assigned  to  active  duty  on  land  outside  the 
United  Stotes,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
tmtU  he  has  attolned  the  age  of   19  years: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  7025.  A   blU    to   amend    the    Internal 
Seciulty  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  7028.  A  bin   to   amend   section    1346. 
title  28  of   the   United   Stotes   Code:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BATTIN : 
nR.  7027.  A    bUl    providing    that    certain 
privately  owned  Irrigable  lands  In  the  Milk 
River   project   In   Montona  shall   be   deemed 
to  be  excess  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  7028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase   from  $1,500 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits   thereunder;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate a  day  In  January  of  each  year  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  the  astronauts,  Lt.  Col. 
VlrgU  I.  Grlssom,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White 
II,  and  Lt.  Roger  B.  Chaffee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.J.    Res.  414.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserv- 
ing the  righto  of  the  States  with  respect  to 
public   schools;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  415.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  overhead  elec- 
tric   transmission    lines    and    towers    upon 


scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community  plan- 
ning, propertv  values,  and  real  estate  reve- 
nues; to  the"  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.  Res  416    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  consideration  of  certain  recommenda- 
tions for  decoration  bv  the  United  States  lor 
services  rendered  during  World  War  I:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR ; 
H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to   proclaim  April   9.   1967.  as 
Bataan-Corregirior  Dsy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H.J.  Res.  418.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds 
vole  of  both  Houses,  to  override  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  STGERNLAIN: 
H  J.  Res.  419    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative   to  equal  rights  for  men   and 
women:   lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  A^TI ALLEY: 
H  J  Res  420    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.    Con.    Res.    272.  Concurrent    resolution 
relative  to  the  cutback  order  of  the  highway 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   support   of   the   Congress,   and 
urging  the  support  of  persons  and  organiza- 
tions both  public  and  private,  for  the  inter- 
national biological  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming   the    support    of    the   Congress    for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Res.  377.  Resolution  to   amend  rule   XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  378.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  to  cover  expenses  of  the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency    in- 
curred pur.=;uant  to  House  Resolution  356;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H  Res  379.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 356:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H  Res  380.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

56  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, relative  to  the  designation  of  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  In  the  Slates 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake 
Oahe:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


Bv  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR  7029.  A  bill   lor    the  relief   of  Angela 
GianneUi:    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  BRA3CO; 
H  R  7030.  A   bill   for   the   reUef  of   Ne\iUe 
Barnngton  Timol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ^  „,    _,     ^ 

H.R.  7031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  O. 
Timol;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CRAMER   (by  request): 
H  R  7032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Giuliani:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  EVERETT. 
H  R.  7033.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wilkinson 
A:  Jenkins  Construction  Co.,  inc.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN 
H  R  7034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nurettin 
Caglar;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H  R.  7035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Anselm    C.    Griffith    and    chUdren;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN   of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
J.   sweens:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  HAGAN : 
H.R.  7037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlclo 
p.   Galvez:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7038.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bo- 
sano  F.  Ona:  to  the  Commlttoe  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

h"r.  7039.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Belen  N. 
Vales:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  7040    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yehuda 
Habshush;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv 

h'r.  7041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Ferrante:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr   MINISH: 
H.R.  7042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.7043.  A   bUl   to   authorize   and   direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U  S  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the 
vessel  Northvyind.  owned  by  Wallace  P.  Smith, 
Jr     of   CentrevUle.   Md..   to   be   documented 
as' a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privUeges:    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetto : 
HR  7044    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Cuscina  and  Mario  Cuscina;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7045    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Calacoci:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  7046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Cavallo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   POLANCO-ABREU ; 
H  R  7047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ram- 
on Alxala;  to  the  Commlttoe  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HR  7048.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Wanda 
Plszczkiewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  7049.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Georglos 
Uberls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H  R  7050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fortunato 
Varisco;  to  the  Commlttoe  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  7051.  A   bill    for   the  reUef   of   Zla   Ul 
Husain;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BV  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR  7052    A   bill    for    the   reUef    of   Fawzl 
Glrgis  Dimlan  and   his  wife.  Yvonne  Pahml 
RoufaU    Dimian.    and    their    children.    Amal 
Fawzi  Dimlan   and  Adel  Fawzl   Dimlan:    to 
the  Commlttoe  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    ADDABBO; 
HR  7053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonl- 
etta   Liccari    (nee)    NarduUl,    Nadia   Uccarl. 
and  Gulsepplna  Liccari;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 
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Supplemental  Defense  Aathorixation 
Conference  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
the  1967  supplemental  defense  authori- 
zation bill  in  agreeing  to  Include  a 
"Statement  of  Congressional  Policy" 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Mans- 
field and  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 

The  Inclusion  of  the  "Statement  of 
Congressional  Policy"  fully  commits  the 
Congress  to  a  program  which  many  of  us 
have  long  advocated.  While  it  became 
necessary  to  include  the  statement  In  an 
authorization  bill,  it  is  still  a  big  step  for- 
ward in  establishing  a  policy  on  which 
peace  can  be  secured. 

The  final  version  of  this  statement 
asserts: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

(1)  Ita  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces  of  the  United  States  fighting  in 
Vietnam; 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  wUl  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

(3)  Its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  for  formulating  plans  for 
bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  comments  on  Ini- 
tial House  passage  of  this  defense  au- 
thorization, I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress  should  be  more  active  in 
exercising  Its  constitutional  duty  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  American  foreign  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  acutely  con- 
scious of  this  respoiislbillty,  and  believe 
that  individual  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  not  been  afforded  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  discuss  and  debate 
foreign  policy  matters — and  to  state 
their  own  positions  on  the  vital  matters 
that  affect  the  course  of  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

This  "Statement  of  Congressional 
Policy,"  however,  gives  us  a  chance  to  go 
on  record,  not  only  in  support  of  our 
American  troops  In  Vietnam,  but  also  in 
favor  of  an  aggressive  and  imaginative 
search  for  ways  to  find  a  common  ground 


for  negotiating  that  tragic  conflict  so  as 
to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  protect  our  vital  interests,  and  at 
the  same  time,  allow  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
In  their  own  way. 

In  addition,  by  expressing  support  for 
"men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world" 
who  are  working  to  "prevent  an  expan- 
sion of  the  war,"  we  are  able  to  associate 
ourselves  with  the  efforts  of  our  own 
leaders  as  well  as  such  internationally 
renowned  men  of  peace  as  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  in  attempting  to  restrain  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  in 
exploring  every  possible  avenue  of  peace- 
ful settlement. 

I  was  particularly  happy  about  the 
"Congressional  Policy  Statement's" 
declaration  in  favor  of  enlisting  the  help 
of  all  Interested  nations  In  convening  a 
conference  as  soon  as  possible  to  utilize 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  in  arriving  at  an  honorable 
conclusion  to  this  most  unfortunate 
conflict. 

This  kind  of  forward-looking  state- 
ment of  policy  by  an  alert  and  responsi- 
ble Congress,  In  my  opinion,  can  make 
a  substantial  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  dialog  so  necessary 
for  a  successful  foreign  policy  in  any 
free  society. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  mark 
an  important  turning  point  for  peace. 
So  that  our  own  young  men  now  serving 
in  Vietnam  may  soon  return  to  their 
loved  ones  at  home.  And  we  may  be 
able  to  Join  with  other  like-minded  na- 
tions in  working  with  the  people  of  a 
southeast  Asia  no  longer  ravaged  by  the 
terrible  scourge  of  war  in  building  a  se- 
cure foundation  for  a  better  way  of  life 
in  the  future. 


standard  of  excellence  In  the  newspaper 

field. 

In  its  quarter  century  of  publication, 
the  Jewish  News  has  carved  for  Itself  a 
permanent  rJche  In  the  roUcall  of  the 
fourth  estate.  I  believe  there  is  good 
reason  to  forecast  that  the  next  25  years 
in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  News  will  be 
even  more  impressive  and  gratifying  than 
the  past. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
I  point  to  the  Jewish  News  as  an  out- 
standing symbol  of  American  freedom 
of  expression  and  extend  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  the  beginning  of  its  26th 
year.  

Air  Pollution 
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The  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Jewish  News 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  to  the  accomplish- 
ments and  dedicated  ser\ice  of  an  excel- 
lent newspaper  in  my  State  of  Michigan 
which  observes  its  25th  anniversary  to- 
day. I  speak  of  the  Jewish  News,  a 
newspaper  that  commands  wide  respect 
not  only  in  the  Detroit  community, 
where  it  is  published,  but  all  across  the 
country. 

In  large  part,  the  success  of  the  Jewish 
News  can  be  attributed  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  one  man,  Philip  Slomovitz.  who 
foimded  the  newspaper  in  1942.  As  the 
result  of  his  efforts  and  leadership,  the 
Jewish  News  has  l>ecome  an  example  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tlon  today  Is  air  pollution.  We  must 
move  ahead  quickly  In  this  area  or  we 
win  eventually  find  our  own  atmosphere 
uninhabitable. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  three  bills 
which  will  be  an  Important  step  toward 
eventually  alleviating  our  serious  air  pol- 
lution problems. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  6831,  would  allow 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  expenditures  for  water  or  air 
pollution  control  facilities.  In  order  to 
receive  credit,  a  statement  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agency  that  such  facility  is  In 
conformity  with  State  and  Federal  air 
and  water  pollution  requirements.  The 
facility  constructed  must  be  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  controlling  pollution  and  not 
for  private  profit. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  6829.  establishes 
within  2  years  after  Its  enactment  a 
system  of  air  regions  with  air  quality 
emission  standards  for  each  region. 

The  Secretary  would  then  issue  a  notice 
of  investigation  to  parties  not  considered 
to  be  conforming  to  the  established  emis- 
sion standards.  If  the  party  involved 
has  not  responded  to  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest within  30  days,  a  public  notice  may 
then  be  made  Identifying  the  person  and 
providing  estimates  of  the  severity  of 
pollutants. 

The  bill  also  allows  a  State  Governor 
to  file  notice  of  intent  to  establish  State 
emission  standards  within  2  years. 
These  standards  and  accompanying  en- 
forcement procedures  must  then  be  ap- 
proved oy  the  Federal  Government.  If 
a  State  does  not  act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  establish  standards  for 
that  State. 

My  third  bill,  H.R.  6830,  would  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  repeal  the  existing 
limit  on  grant  funds  which  may  be  ex- 


pended by  any  one  State.  At  the  present 
time  it  Is  121/2  percent.  I  believe  that 
priority  should  instead  be  given  to  areas 
with  an  urgent  and  pressing  need  for 
funds  to  control  air  pollution. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  air 
pollution  legislation  this  year.  We  can- 
not afford  to  leave  our  children  a  legacy 
of  poisonous  gases  and  noxious  chemicals 
in  the  atmosphere. 


The  Wetlands  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
concluded  its  third  day  of  public  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  25 — Dingell  of  Michigan, 
H.R.  1397— TENZER  of  New  York,  H.R. 
4505— Morton  of  Maryland,  H.R.  4709— 
Keith  of  Massachusetts,  and  related 
bills. 

The  heswings  revealed  that  the 
Dingell-Tenzer  bills  are  receiving  wide- 
spread support  from  conservation  and 
citizens  groups  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions  to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
restore,  and  make  accessible  estuarine 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valuable 
for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife 
conservation,  recreation  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Tuesday,  Iklarch  7,  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday,  March  6.  1967— see  page 
5752,  Congressional  Record,  March  7. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  a^d  endorse- 
ments of  the  legislation  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Newsday  Issue  of 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1967: 
Th«  Wetlands  Bill 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  haa  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  proposed  bill  to  man- 
age and  preserve  estuaries  and  coastal  wet- 
lands. This  bill  la  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Rep.  John  Dingell 
(D-Mlch.) ,  and  Rep.  Herbert  Tenzer  (D-Law- 
rence) .  It  would  authorize  a  M, 500,000  study 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  desig- 
nate national  estuary  areas  and  to  enter  Into 


agreements  with  state  and  local  officials  to 
protect  them.  An  Interior  Department  veto 
power  over  dredging  permits  would  also  be 
Included. 

The  need  for  protection  Is  manifest.  In 
1954  Long  Island  had  34,720  acres  of  wet- 
lands, not  counting  parcels  under  40  acres. 
The  count  In  1966  was  26.503  acres.  Much  of 
the  missing  land  was  filled  In  for  houstag  or 
Industry.  The  lose  was  IncalciUable.  For 
the  wetlands  represent  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  breeding 
grounds  for  waterfowl  and  shell  fish. 

We  must  protect  the  wetlands.  The  bill 
should  be  approved  by  Congress  and  signed 
Into  law. 

On  March  9,  1967,  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Wydler,  of  New  York, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  and 
gave  his  endorsement  to  the  legislation. 

Among  the  organizations  which  ap- 
peared and  testified  in  favor  of  the 
Dingell-Tenzer  and  related  bills  were 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  conservation 
organizations  and  other  citizens'  groups. 

A  partial  list  of  witnesses  and  organi- 
zations who  endorsed  the  legislation  at 
the  hearings  follows : 

Coimty  Executive  of  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.;  Presiding  Supervisor,  Town  of 
Hempstead,  N.Y.;  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety; Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City;  Hempstead  Town  Lands  Resources 
CouncU;  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.;  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States;  Sierra  Club;  WUdllfe 
Management  Institute;  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation to  protect  our  valuable  wetlands 
and  estuarine  areas. 


state  and  local  school  systems  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  Inhibit  ade- 
quate planning  for  the  wise  and  effective  use 
of  such  funds;  that  In  order  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  educational  officials  must 
have  notice  of  the  avaUablUty  of  Federal 
funds  well  in  advance  of  the  beglzmlng  of  a 
new  school  or  college  year;  and  that  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  are  hereby 
instructed  to  report  to  their  respective 
bodies  a  bill  or  bills,  appropriating  funds 
for  educational  assistance  programs,  not 
later  than  May  1  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

I  know  from  the  school  administrators 
in  my  district  and  the  State  of  California 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  frustration  over  the  Federal 
educational  aid  program.  School  dis- 
tricts depending  on  a  certain  amount  of 
Federal  funds  must  arrest  their  budget 
and  planning  process  in  order  to  wait  and 
see  how  much  money  the  Congress  appro- 
priates for  education.  I  believe  that  we 
In  the  Congress  could  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  xmcertalnty  by  making  an  early 
appropriation  of  funds  for  educational 
programs.  This  will  give  local  and  State 
educational  administrators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  effectively  plan  a  budget  for  a 
coming  school  year. 


Early  Appropriations  for  Federal  Edaca- 
tional  Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  271  to  provide  for  early  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  educational 
programs.  The  text  of  the  resolution  is 
as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  late  appropriations  of 
funds  for  Federal  educational  programs 
create  a  severe  and  growing  burden  upon 


Service  Time  of  Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  compilation  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  who  have  served 
longest  in  Congress  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  our  Nation. 

Included  in  this  Ust  of  exactly  100  in- 
dividuals are  such  distinguished  current 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  Speaker;  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Appropria- 
tions, Banking  and  Currency,  Judiciary, 
and  Rules;  the  former  minority  floor 
leader,  the  present  minority  whip,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kihwan]. 

These  data,  which  should  be  of  great 
Interest  to  students  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  were  compiled  by  a  member 
of  my  congressional  staff,  Svend  Peter- 
sen. 

The  compilation  follows: 


Member 


Carl  Trumbull  Hayden . . 

Carl  Vinson 

Bam  Taliaferro  Raybum. 
Joseph  Ourney  Cannon.. 
Adolph  Joseph  Sabath... 

Emanuel  Celler 

Ju.stln  Smith  Morrill.. 


Lister  HUl 

WUllam  Boyd  Allison. 
Carter  Glass 


State 


Arliona. 


Georgia. . 

Texas 

IlUnoia... 
-do. 


New  York. 

Vermont... 


Alabama. . 

Iowa 

Virginia... 


Branch 


House.. 
Senate. 
House.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


....do. 
.....do. 
Senate. 
House.. 
Senate. 
House.. 
Senate. 
House.. 
Senate. 


Years 


1912-27 

1927- 

1914-65 

191^-61 

1873-91;  'isxi-mi,'inb^23 

1907-52 

1923-- 

ll«5-67 

1867-S8 

1923-38 

1938- ...- 

1863-71 

1873-1908 

1902-18 

1920-16 -- 


Length  of  service 


H  month. 

2  months. 
8  months. 


[55  years 

50  years 

48  years 

46  years. 

45  years  8  months. 

44  years. 

>43  years 


10  months. 
]-43  years  6W  months. 
|43  years  6  months. 
\i2  years  6  months. 


^ 
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Member 


Robert  I>ee  Daughton 

Joseph  William  Martin 

Clarence  Cannon  _ -.-- 

Kenneth  Douglas  Mckellar. 

wmiam  Pierce  Frye 

Eugene  Hale 

Daniel  Alden  Reed 

Oeorge  William  N orris - 

John  Taber 

Samuel  Smith - 


M  orris  Sheppard 

John  William  McCormack 

Jolm  Sherman - 

Wright  Patman..  -.--------- 

Frederick  Huntington  (jUlett 

Robert  Grosser  - - 

Nathaniel  Macon 

Henry  Calwt  Lodge      

Alben  William  Harkley 

Francis  Emroy  Warren 

Henry  Laiirens  Dawes 

Shelby  Moore  Cullom 

Henry  Allen  Cooper..- 

Thomas  Terry  Counally 

Howard  Worth  Smith 

Ellison  DuKunt  Snnth 

George  Frislae  Hoar 

Claude  Augustus  Swansea 

Edith  .\our?e  Koeers..-_- 

William  Kufus  de  \  aiie  Kmg 

Matthew  Man^fli'lii  N'fdy — 


Joseph  Taylor  Robinson.. 

Knute  Nelson..   -  

Richard  Brevard  Russell. 
Walter  Franklin  Oeorge. - 

Braiilla  Carroll  Reece 

William  Meyers  Colmer. . 
Gilbert  Nelson  Haugen. . 
Charles  Curtis 


Thomas  Albert  Jenkins  .. 
Hatton  WUUam  Sumners. 
Roy  Orchard  Woodrun.-. 
A.  Willis  Robertson 


Wesley  T,i?sey  Jones 


John  Henry  Ketcliam 

Edward  William  Pou  

Heiuy  Harrison  Bingham. 

William  Edgar  Borah 

John  Hollls  Bankhead 


Harry  Flood  Byrd... 

Kdward  Thomas  Taylor 

Harold  Dunbar  Cooley  

Leslie  Cornelius  Ai«nds 

Oeorge  Herman  Mahnn 

Charles  Abraham  Halleck 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

Kumitold  McU-ndcU  Simmons. 

Nelson  Wilinarth  .Mdricti 

Julius  C;ief:ir  Bnrrnws.... 


Harold  Knul.-on 

Clarence  Kn'derick  Lea 

John  Kllintt  Kankin 

Mien  To"-n»r  Tr.Tidway... 
WiUacP  llnniplirey  W  hite. 


Schuyler  Oils  Bland 
Thomas  Hart  Benton- 


Joseph  Eugene  RansdeU... 
Jacob  Harold  Ciallinger.... 
Oscar  Wilder  Underwood. 


State 


North  Carolina 
Massachusetts. 

Missouri- 

Tennessee- 

Maine 

do -. 


New  York 
Nebraska - 

New  York 
Maryland. 


Te.ias -. 

Massachusetts. 
Ohio 

Texas 

Massiiehusetts. 

Ohio.-     

North  Carolina 

Massachusetts- 
Kentucky 

Wyoming 

.Massachusetts. 

Illinois- -- 


Branch 


Years 


House...   . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Senate 

House 

Senate . .  -  - 
House  — 

Senate 

House 

...do 

Senate 

House 

-  do-... 

Senate 

House 

Senate 

House  — 

Senate 

House 

do  ... 

Senate. .. 

House 

do..-. 

Senate 

House 
...  do  -. 
Senate.. . 
House  -. 

Senate 

Hou.se — 
Senate .  - . 
...  do... 

House 

Senate- . . 

Hou.sc 

Senate. .. 

Wisconsin 1  House.. 

Texas 1     -  -do... 

1  Senate.. 

Virginia Hou.se.. 

South  Carolina. . .    Senate. 

Massin'husetts House.. 

I  Senate. . 

Virginia 


1911-53 

1925-67- - 

1923-^4   

1911-17   - 

1917-53 -- 

1871-81 

1881-1911 -. 

1869-79   .--- 

lHHl-1911 

1919-59 

1903-13 

1913-43 - 

1923-63 - 

1793-1803 

18U3-15 

1816-22 

1822-33 

1902-13 - 

1913-41.-- 

192S- - 

1K55-61 

18til-77,  1881-97 

1929- 

isys  1925 

iyj.".,ii-       

1913-19,  1923-55 

1791-1816 

1815-28 

1887-93 

1H93-1924 

191327 - 

19--'7^9,  1955-58 

lh9(.>-93.  1895-19'29 

1857-75 

1875-93 

1885-71 

I»h3-1913  .- 

1893  1919. 1921-31 


Length  of  service 


41  years  10  months,  11  leap  years. 
41  vears  10  months,  10  leap  years. 
41  years  2  months  8  days. 
41  years  1  month  25  days. 


Uo  years  5  months. 
|40: 


39  years  11 'j  months. 

39  years  10  months,  10  leap  years. 

Do, 


>39  years  1  month. 

Vii  years  5  months. 

38  years  4  months. 
|38years4<iays. 

H.s  \c;irs  <'\:ictly.  '.I  leap  jcars. 
I]-3H  \ears  t-xaolly.  !*  leap  years. 

37  years  10  months. 
^37  years  S  months  10  days. 

'37  years  8  months  5  days. 

'.37  years  2;  3  months. 

,37  years. 

ym  vears  exactly,  continuous. 


Massachusetts.. - 
North  Carolina- 

Alatiama 

West  Virninia. 


.\rkansivs 

Minnrsnta..- 


Oeorgia... 

do 

Tennessee- 
Mississippi 
Iowa--  -- 
Kansas . . . 


1917--29  -- 
19-29-53  -- 
1931-67--- 
1909-44 
1889-77 . . - 
1877-1904- 
1S93-1906. 
1910-33     - 


9  leap  years. 


Ohio 

Texas 

Michigan... 
Virginia 


do.. 

Senate - 

House. 

...do.. 

do. 

...do. 

Senate - 

Hou.se. 

Senate. 

New  York |  House 

North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania. - 

Idaho 

.Alabama 


Washington. 


House 
Senate . . 

House 1925-80 

--   -do - 

Senate 

House... 

Senate 

llou.se 

Senate 

House. .- 
Senate 

lldlLSO--. 

Senate. ... 

do 

do 

House 

-...do 

do 


1848-52. 


1931-41... 


1951-61. 


Virginia -- 

Colorado-. - 

North  Carolina.. 

Illinois  

Texas.  

Indiana.  

Illinois 


Nortii  Carolina.. 
Rhode  Island 

Michitrin...  .     - 

.Minni'sota 

Calit'irnia 

Ml:-si~-:ippi 

-Massachusetts... 
Maine  


do.-- 

....do... 

Senate 

House. 


Senate 1907-20 


ltsll-16 
1819-44, 
1913-21 
l<f.'3-2y. 

194.V47       - 

1949-58 

1903-13 

1913-37     

1KS3  89     ■ 

1  Mitt- 1923- 

1933- 

1922-57 

1921-31,  193»-47 

1933- -   - 

1899-1933 

1893-1907 

1907-13,  191&-29 

1925-59 -     

1913-47. - 

1913-16,  1921-63 

1933-46 

1948-88 

189<^-1909 -■ 

1909-32  

lstK>-73;  "1877-93,  1897-1906- 

1901-34 

1S79-1912 

1907-4*1- - 

1R87-1907 


l38  years  exactly,  broken,  8  leap  years, 

35  years  11  months  25  days. 
\35  years  10  months,  9  leap  years. 

3.1  years  10  months,  9  leap  years. 

35  years  8  months. 

35  years  7  months. 


I35  years  6  months. 

35  years  2),i  months. 
I34  years  9  months. 

134  years  3^5  months. 


.1885-95 


Virginia — 
Mi.ssourl--. 


Louisiana 

New  Hampshire - 

.Mahaiiiu 


1933-«5 

1909-41-.- 

1934-«7 

1935---- 

1935- 

1935- 

1933-49  

1961- 

1ISK7-H9 

1901-31 

1879-81   

1881   1911   -     -.- 

1S7:S-7S.  1879-83 

1895-1911-- 

1917-49 

1917-49   

1921  .53 

101. (4.5 

1H17  31 

19:fI-49- 

1918-60- 

1821-51 

1853-55 

1899-1913 

Senate i  1913-31 --  , 

House         --I  1885-89 - I31  years  5  months. 

Senate I  1891-1918 - * 

House  1S9.V98,  1897-1915 31  vears  3  niontlis 

1U1'U97  IJ 


do 

House 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Senate 

House 

Senate... 

Hou.se 

Senate 

House... 

Senate 

House 

do 

...do 

do 

.do 

Senate 

Iloase 

Senate — 

House 

do 


i34  years  3  months. 

)34  years  1  month  24  days. 

34  years  1  moiitli  20  days. 

34  vears  1  month. 

34  years  H  month. 

34  years  exactly,  continuous,  8  leap  years. 
Do. 

34  years  exactly,  broken,  8  leap  years. 

33  years  10  months,  exactly,  continuous. 

33  years  10  months,  exactly,  broken. 
33  years  «  months  26  days. 

33  years  8! 'i  months. 

33  years  8  months. 
33  years  1  month. 
33  years  ',2  month. 
32  yesirs  10'  i  months. 
I32  years  iM  montlis. 

32  years  8  months. 

32  vears  6  months. 

32  years  6  months  27  days. 

32  years  2  months  exactly. 

Do, 
32  years  1  month. 
|32  years  exactly,  broken,  8  leap  years. 

Do. 


'  leap  years. 


)32  years  exactly,  continuous. 
■32  vears  exactly,  broken.  8  leap  years. 
31  yciirs  in  months,  exactly,  continuous,  8  leap  years. 
Do. 
11. 1, 
Do. 

\         Do. 

31  years  7  months. 
Isi  years  6Vi  months. 

J31  years  6  months. 


I  Senate 1  1915-27 '' 


days. 


March  9,  1967 
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Member 


State 


Thomas  Stalker  Butler 

August  Herman  Andresen. 

Thomas  Newton -- 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton-.. 


Joseph  Jefferson  Mansfield. 
Byron  Patton  Harrison . . . 

John  Tyler  Morgan 

Francis  Eugene  Walter 

Allen  Joseph  Ellender 

Michael  Joseph  Kirwan.-- 
Warren  Urant  Magnuson. 

William  Robert  Poage  -.-. 
John  Jackson  Sparkman.. 

William  Steele  Holman... 

Charles  .\nthoiiy  Buckley 

Jolm  Nance  (iariier 

Reeii  Smoot 

Earl  Cory  -Micliener 

Francis  Marlon  Cockrell  . 

Eugene  James  Keogh 

John  Percival  Jones 


Pennsylvania. 

Mlimesota 

Virginia 

Ohio 


Texas - 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Pennsylvania - 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Washington-.. 


Texas 

Alabama- 
Indiana.. 


New  York-. 

Texas 

Utah -- 

.Michigan  — 

Missouri 

New  York- . 
Nevada 


Carl  T.  Hayden,  who  is  still  serving, 
holds  the  records  for  both  continuous  and 
total  service  in  Congress,  as  well  as  for 
both  continuous  and  total  service  in  the 

Carl  Vinson  holds  the  records  for  both 
continuous    and    total    service    in    the 

House.  ,^  , 

William  P.  Frye  and  Eugene  Hale, 
both  of  whom  were  from  Maine,  were 
Senate  colleagues  for  all  but  the  first  2 
weeks  of  a  period  of  30  years,  after  hav- 
ing been  House  colleagues  for  exactly  8 

years. 

Data  have  been  broken  down  into  half 
months  and  days  only  sufficiently  to 
avoid  ties.  The  same  applies  to  con- 
sideration of  leap  years. 

Data  for  16  contemporary  Members 
are  as  of  March  4, 1967. 


Veteran!  Affairs 


Branch 


House... 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

Senate.. 
House.- 
Senate.. 
House.. 
...do.. 
Senate . , 
-  .do.. 
House. . 
Senate . 
House  - 

do-- 

Senate. 
Hou.se. 

do.. 

Senate . 
House. 

....do.. 

do.. 

Senate. 
House.. 
Senate. 
House.- 
Senate- 


Years 


1897-1928  

1925-33,  1935-,58 

1S01-3U.  1831-33 

1889-91.  1895-1909 

1909-15  --. 

1921-28 

19-28-29 - 

1917-47 -- 

1911-19 

191^-41  --- ---. 

1877-1907 

1933-1963 

1937- 

1937- -- • 

1937-44 --- 

1944-. 

1937- - 

1937-46 

1946---- --- 

1859-65,  1867-77,  1881-65, 
1897. 

193,5-8.5 

19(13-33 

1903  33-- - 

1919-3:1.  1935-51 

1S75-1905 

19.37-67 

1873-1903. 


Length  of  service 


31  years  2  ninnt  lis  22  days. 
31  years  h  moni  h. 
31  "years. 

■30  years  H  months. 

30  yeai-s  4  months. 
[30  years  3  months  18  days. 


30  years  3  months. 

30  years  J  months  27  days. 

30  years  2  months  exactly. 

Do, 
\        Do. 

Do. 
}  Do 
30  years  I'j  months. 

30  years  ex-rictlv.  contiiuions,  h  leap  years. 
"  Do, 
Do. 
30  years  exactly,  broken.  8  leap  years. 
30  vears  exactlv.  continuous,  7  leap  years. 

30  vears  e^.ictly,  continuous,  b  leap  years. 


I,  therefore,  am  honored  to  offer  five 
bills  which  would — 

Enlarge  opportunities  for  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  veterans  and  expand 
allowances  under  the  GI  bill; 

Increase  the  maximum  amovmt  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance; 

Increase  pensions  to  disabled  veterans 
and  dependents;  and 

Assure  that  no  reduction  in  pension 
benefits  is  made  because  of  technicali- 
ties that  might  arise  should  we  increase 
social  security  allowances  as  has  been 
proposed. 

I  am  sure  many  other  Members  of 
this  House  will  also  want  to  sponsor  such 
legislation  and  lend  their  support  to 
these  worthwhile  measures. 


competitive  lending  rates.  Competition 
in  free  marketplace  would  determine  the 
rates  of  interest;  the  consiuner  and  not 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  judge 
if  the  rate  or  terms  of  interest  are  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable.  The  object  of 
this  legislation  is  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary govemmental  interference  in  the 
free  marketplace  and  therefore  hope 
that  the  Congress  takes  favorable  action 
soon.  

Additional  Accnmnlation  of  Leave 


Truth  in  Lending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  weeks  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  with  us  national  and  local 
leaders  of  some  of  the  very  fine  orga- 
nizations devoted  to  veterans  affairs. 

Because  Philadelphia  continues  to  be 
a  center  for  people  devoted  to  this  cause 
and  because  I  myself  am  a  member  of 
several  of  these  organizations,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  discuss  with  leaders  of 
veterans  organizations  a  number  of  their 
problems  and  their  hopes. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  de- 
livered a  message  to  the  Congress  in 
which  he  stated  in  effect  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  found  many  areas  of 
agreement  with  the  legislative  program 
of  the  veterans  themselves.  All  of  us 
agree,  I  think,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  the  contributions  made  to  our 
Nation  by  our  men  fighting  in  Vietnam 
as  by  our  veterans  of  other  wars.  Cer- 
tain steps  should  be  taken  now. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  economic  stabilization 
by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extension  of 
credit. 

This  bill  will  require  lenders  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  three  basic  facts: 

First.  An  itemized  statement  oi  all  fi- 
nance charges. 

Second.  The  total  finance  charge  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Third.  The  total  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

The  bill  would  not  regulate  credit  or 
set  maximum  interest  ceilings.  It  would 
instead,  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
cost  of  credit  in  order  to  give  the  con- 
sumer an  intelligent  choice  and  to  pre- 
vent the  uninformed  use  of  credit  from 
acting  as  a  detriment  to  the  economic 
stabilization  of  our  national  economy. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  would  be 
strengthened  by  allowing  the  consumer 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice  between 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague,  Olin  Teague, 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign   areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which 
I  introduced  yesterday,  H.R.  6827,  is  to 
allow  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accumulate  more  than  60  days  of  leave 
when  he  has  served  120  or  more  days 
in  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  hostile 
activity.  The  serviceman  would  be  able 
to  accumulate  up  to  90  days  of  leave. 
The  legislation  would  be  retroactive  to 
June  30,  1965. 

Under  existing  policy,  military  person- 
nel may  apply  for  two  7 -day  leaves  while 
serving  a  12-month  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. Because  of  the  existing  leave  pol- 
icy applicable  to  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
certainties involved,  I  believe  that  a 
serviceman  should  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate additional  leave  of  up  to  30  days. 
Existing  regulations  limiting  the  accu- 
mulation of  leave  to  60  days  is  changed 
only  for  those  serving  at  least  120  days 
in  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  hostile 
activity  and  increases  their  leave  to  a 
maximum  of  90  days  for  the  fiscal  year 
after  their  return  from  the  foreign  area. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  this  legislation  last  year 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  House.    How- 
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ever  no  Senate  action  was  taken.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
take  early  action  on  the  bill  this  year. 
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leagues  may  measure  his  actions.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  enact  legislation 
such  as  this  as  soon  as  possible. 


Legislation  To  Eitablish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  and  To 
Provide  for  the  Disclosure  of  OuUide 
Sources  of  Income 


The  100th  Anniyersary  of  Office  of 
Educatiou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9,  1967 


Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  introduce  legislation  today  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  The  select  committee  will  con- 
sist of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  Six  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  from  the  majority  party  and 
six  from  the  minority  party.  .... 
This  committee  would  be  authorized 
to  recommend  to  the  House  additional 
rules  or  regulations  deemed  necessary 
to  insiu-e  proper  standards  of  conduct 
by  House  Members  and  House  employees, 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
the  discharge  of  their  rasponslbUities. 

The  select  committee  wotUd  also  be 
authorized  to  report  any  violations  of 
the  rules  or  the  law  to  the  proper  Federal 
and  State  authorities. 

The  select  committee  would  also  have 
the  power  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  any  violation  by  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  House,  of  standards  of 
conduct  established  by  the  House. 

After  the  Investigation  the  select  com- 
mittee may  recommend  to  the  House 
appropriate  resolutions  of  censure  or 
other  action. 

The  select  committee  would  have  sub- 
pena  power  and  may  sit  and  act  at  any 
place  or  at  any  time  and  not  simply 
when  the  House  Is  in  session. 

The  bill  also  calls  upon  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  House  with 
an  annual  salary  of  $15,000  or  more  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  sources  of 
income  held  by  them  or  their  wives.    It 
would  also  require  a  full  disclosure  of 
any  assets  and  UabUities  of  $5,000  or 
more  and  any  financial  or  other  interest 
in    any    firm    dealing    with    a   Federal 
agency.    It  requires  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  House  employee  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  any  Interest  in  any  business 
whose  right  to  operate  is  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government.    Finally,  this  leg- 
islation would  require  Members  of  the 
House  to  file  with  the  Clerk  a  written 
report  Identifying  relatives  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  House,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  who  are  engaged  or  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  Is  long  overdue. 
It  is  important  for  the  House  to  estab- 
lish general  principles  of  conduct  by 
which  a  Member's  constituents  and  col- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9.  1967 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  tiie  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. At  the  time  the  Office  was  estab- 
lished—84  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  and  following  the  CivU 
War— the  Nation  was  well  committed  to 
the  principle  that  universal  education 
was  inseparable  from  universal  freedom. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  educators 
as  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  the 
friends  of  education  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  encouraged  to  urge  the  Congress 
for  recognition  and  leadership  at  a  Fed- 

firstl  level 

On  March  2,  1867,  the  act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Bvureau  of  Education, 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  Henry  Barnard  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  As  prescribed  by 
the  bUl,  the  first  Convmissioner  assumed 
office  at  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000  with 
a  staff  of  three  clerks  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bar- 
nard's administration,  which  lasted  only 
3  years,  nevertheless  set  a  high  level  of 
purpose  and  performance  for  the  new 
Office  of  Education  for  the  100  years  that 
have  followed. 

While  the  word  "education"  Itself  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Consti- 
tution, there  is  no  doubt  that  education 
was  very  much  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  others  who 
foUowed.  Statesmen  and  educators 
agreed  with  Montesquieu  that.— 

It  Is  In  a  repubUcan  government  that  the 
whole  power  of  education  Is  required. 

But  merely  to  agree  was  not  enough. 
Representative  James  A.  Garfield,  later 
President  of  the  United  States,  sponsor 
of  the  education  bill,  acknowledged  the 
well-understood  idea  that — 

Our  system  of  government  Is  based  upon 
the  mtelUgence  of  the  people. 


Commissioner  Barnard's  first  report  to 
Congress  the  following  year  bore  out 
many  of  these  fears  and  misgivings.  He 
found  that  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
North  had  suffered  during  the  Civil  War, 
while  those  in  the  South  were  demoral- 
ized. Many  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation had  closed  their  doors  or  operated 
IntermlttenUy  during  the  war.  The  new 
West  needed  help  in  shaping  its  school 

cYstem. 

As  to  his  task  of  gathering  information 
and  statistics  on  education,  he  reported: 

No  two  states  or  cities  .  .  .  include  the  same 
particulars  ...  or  are  so  Incomplete  ...  or 
omit  so  many  vital  points  In  the  condlUons 
of  the  schools  .  .  .  aa  to  render  the  report 
almost  meaningless. 


He  pointed  to  the  high  rate  of  Ullter- 
acy  as  shown  in  the  1860  census,  includ- 
ing the  American-born,  and  to  the  "one- 
third  of  a  million  immigrants  who  enter 
our  country  annually."  most  of  whom 
were  uneducated.  The  illiteracy  problem 
"has  been  swelled  by  the  4  million  slaves 
admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  event  of 
the  Civil  War,"  he  said. 

"We  must  pour  upon  them  all  the  light 
of  our  public  schools"  or  the  alternative 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  Nation.  He 
urged  the  Congress,  by  passage  of  the 
bill  "to  foster  and  strengthen  those  edu- 
cational agencies  which  alone  can  shield 
the  coming  generations  from  Ignorance 
and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  law." 


He  added: 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  States  have  no  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools  In  operation. 

And— 

No   sufficient   number   of   good   private  or 
denominational  schools  exist. 

Obviously  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
While  the  new  Office  of  Education  had 
no  power  other  than  the  authority  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  on 
education,  the  impetus  of  Federal  inter- 
est and  presence  gave  encouragement  to 
those  who  sought  better  schools.    This 
was  especially  true  as  it  concerned  use 
of  the  vast  public  lands  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  local  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting 
education  prior  to  the  Civil  War.    These 
lands,  which  eventually  comprised  a  to- 
tal of  some  175  million  acres,  were  ear- 
marked almost  exclusively  for  education 
purposes,  Including  the  land-grant  col- 
leges established  under  the  Morrill  Acts 
of  1862  and  1890.    The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion served  as  a  reporting  agency  to  the 
Congress  on  the  development  and  usage 
of  these  lands  tQ  see  ttiat  the  aim  of  the 
donations  was  being  carried  out. 

Another  important  step  toward  popular 
education  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Act  of  1917  which  brought  voca- 
tional education  Into  the  secondary 
schools.  The  Office  of  Education  was 
later  to  be  given  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  funds  of  this  program. 

Up  until  1917,  the  Office  of  Education 
remained  a  small  agency  operating  on  a 
slender  budget  and  continued  to  devote 
its  energies  and  talents  to  its  prescribed 
responsibUlties.    The    entrance    of   the 
United  SUtes  into  World  War  I  brought 
about  Irrevocable  changes  throughout  aU 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  OfBce 
for  the  first  time  became  Involved  in 
matters  concerning  the  whole  national 
emergency.    Most  of  Its  wartime  activ- 
ities concerned  its  role  as  the  official  con- 
tact between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  education  community,  repre- 
senting the  needs  and  requirements  of 
one  to  the  other.    In  the  First  World 
War,  as  In  World  War  H,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  the  giant  problems  of  training 
and  manpower  for  mobilization  needs 
required  the  closest  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties. 
the  Office  became  an  integral  part  of  a 
number    of     emergency     measures    of 
national  urgency.    It  was  called  upon  to 
participate  in  the  educational  program 
of   the    CiviUan   Conservation   Corps— 
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CCC's.  a  college  student  aid  section  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration—FERA.  the  Works  Progress 
Administration— WPA,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration— NYA. 

In  1939,  the  Office  acquired  a  new 
parent  agency,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency— FSA— and  was  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

For  all  the  farflung  educational  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
major  role  of  the  Office  continued  to  be 
one  of  planning,  advising,  and  coordina- 
tion of  programs  which  involved  the  edu- 
cation community.  At  one  point  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Office  controlled  only 
about  1  percent  of  all  Federal  education 
activities.  In  1953,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  became  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  second  major  mUestone  of  change 
for  the  Office  came  about  with  the  Fed- 
eral decision  in  the  1950's  to  enter  the 
so-called  space  race.  Federal  involve- 
ment led  to  the  passage  of  the  first  bil- 
lion-dollar education  program,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Education  Actr— NDEA— 
of  1958.  Although  primarily  under  the 
guidance  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, NDEA  presaged  the  vast  legis- 
lative programs  of  tiie  1960s  that  were 
to  follow. 

The  measvu-es  of  the  1960's.  too  cur- 
rent and  well  known  to  need  elaboration 
here  include  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963.  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Last 
year,  additional  legislation  included  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966  and 
amendments  to  the  1965  programs. 
Since  passage  of  the  giant  1965  legisla- 
tion the  Federal  Government  has  under- 
written Uie  State  programs  in  the 
amount  of  some  $7.3  billion. 

How  can  one  sum  up  all  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  100  years  since  the  Office 
of  Education  was  established?  That  the 
goal  of  universal  education  has  been 
brought  close  to  achievement— from  ele- 
mentary school  through  college— would 
have  delighted  our  early  statesmen  and 
educators.  They  would  find  education 
Involvement,  and  sometimes  leadership, 
crosses  all  levels  of  State.  Federal,  and 
local  government.  They  would  know 
that  we.  too.  find  common  cause  with 
Montesquieu  that — 

It  Is  In  a  republican  government  that  the 
whole  power  of  oducaUon  Is  required. 


certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs.  .     , 

There    are    over    1,500,000    Mexican- 
Americans  in  California.    Their  medium 
Income  averages  just  below  $4,000  per 
year     Mexican-Americans  lag  seriously 
behind  the  majority  of  Americans  in  ed- 
ucation, jobs,  and  Income.     They  have 
been  displaced  from  their  farming  and 
laboring    occupations    of    the    past    and 
are  among  the  hardcore  unemployed  in 
many  areas.     They  are  not  adequately 
prepared,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
to  move  into  new  employment  occupa- 
tions     Automation    and    technological 
change  Is  having  a  particularly  severe 
effect  on  our  Mexican-Americans.    Sta- 
tistics show  that  over  half  of  our  Mexi- 
can-Americans have  not  gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  most  promising  method  of  Insur- 
ing the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Mexican-American  Is  adequate  edu- 
cation. With  education  comes  the  hope 
of  new  and  better  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement.  I  offer  this  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  hasten  the  day  when 
all  Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  help  themselves. 
The  declaration  of  policy  of  this  bill 

Is  as  follows : 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  students  In 
the  United  States  whose  mother  tongue  Is 
Spanish  and  to  whom  English  is  a  foreign 
tongue.  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  asslstence  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and 
imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  designed  to  meet  those  educational 
needs. 


The  Jaycees'  approach  to  community 
problems  is  action  oriented  and  that  is 
why  they  have  been  labeled  Young  Men 
of  Action. 

More  and  more  young  men  are  taking 
over  leadership  positions  in  our  States 
and  our  conamim^ities.  And,  more  and 
more  young  men  are  coming  to  Congress. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
that  the  people  back  home  are  fully 
aware  of  the  activities  which  are  con- 
ducted in  Congress.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  leadership  in  the 
community  and  the  State  must  be  re- 
vitalized. 

It  Is  the  Jaycees  who  are  best  prepared 
to  be  these  leaders,  and  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  method  by  which  they  are 
seeking  to  better  understand  and  become 
familiar  with  the  goings  on  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  give  recognition  to  my  distin- 
guished coUeague.  the  Honorable  John 
J  Flynt,  Jr..  whose  coordination  of  the 
activities  for  the  Federal  seminar  was 
outstanding  and  a  major  contributor  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 


The  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Hartford 
Times 


Bilingnal  American  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  yesterday — H.R.  6828 — 
to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  billngiial  Ameri- 
can education  programs,  and  to  provide 


I  hope  that  the  Congress  enacts  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible.  

Georgia  Jaycees — Outstanding  Federal 
Affairs  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

or  GEoaoiA 
IN  THH  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Jaycees  of  my 
State  of  Georgia  on  the  Federal  Affairs 
Seminar  which  they  held  In  our  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  weekend  of  February 

25    1967. 

A  program  such  as  the  one  in  which 
our  Jaycees  participated  Is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  familiarizing  our  local 
leaders  in  business  and  government  with 
the  workings  of  our  National  Govem- 

I  have  noted  with  pride  that  it  was  the 
Jaycees  of  my  great  State  of  Georgia 
who  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Federal  Affairs  Seminar  in 
Washington,  and  now,  more  and  more 
Jaycee  organizations  in  other  States  have 
begun  having  the  same  type  program  in 
Washington  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  am  a  Jaycee  myself,  and  I  beUeve 
that  we  are  an  active  group.  The  Jaycees 
are  becoming  recognized  as  the  leaders 
of  our  communities. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  occasion  marked  with  dis- 
tinction last  weekend  by  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  progressive  newspapers  In 
New  England,  the  Hartford  Times. 

The  limes  published,  to  celebrate  its 
150th  birthday,  an  edition  of  172  pages. 
with  more  than  360  pictures  and  160 
stories.  Its  theme  was  "A  Region  on  the 
Move,"  and  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Times  that  it  devoted  six  special  supple- 
ments to  the  strength,  economy,  re- 
sources, heritage,  culture,  and  future  of 
the  region  it  serves. 

This  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Times,  first  pub- 
lished in  1817.  It  has  been  an  active. 
bustling  newspaper,  exerting  leadership, 
bringing  the  people  of  Connecticut  the 
facts  they  have  needed  to  make  informed 
decisions.  In  the  anniversary  edition, 
the  current  publisher,  Kenneth  Burke, 
noted  that  the  newspaper  has  served  this 
community  as  a  constructive  force.  Mr. 
Burke  declared : 

It  U  our  continuing  commitment  to  apply 
a  progressive  point  of  view  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Burke  said: 

In  knitting  together  our  geographic  area 
with  the  common  interests  of  each  day's 
news,  and  in  the  development  of  the  region's 
commerce  and  prosperity,  we  take  great  satla- 

f  action.  . 

We  thank  readers  and  advertisers  who 
have  had  confidence  In  our  pages.  Anniver- 
sary recoUectlona  emphasize  this  newspaper  • 
initiative  In  th»  reaUzatlon  of  civic  IdeaU 
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and  goals  remarkable  in  their  number  and 
Importance. 

From  Washington.  President  Johnson 
noted  this  significant  anniversary,  and 
told  the  community: 

since  1817.  the  Hartford  Times  has  chron- 
icled the  progress  cf  a  h:ud-worklng  and 
successful  people.  It  ha.?  perpetuated  the 
Ideals  that  inspired  their  greatness,  and  re- 
corded the  achievements  that  promise  future 
progress  equal  to  the  past. 

Eloquent  in  the  pursuit  of  responsible  re- 
form and  unswerving  In  the  search  for  truth, 
the  Times  has  been  a  credit  to  Its  readers, 
Its  staff  and  our  i  .a:on. 

As  I  salu-o  it^  fine  reccrd,  I  am  conUdent 
that  It  will  suGiiln  Us  policy  of  prompt  and 
reliable  news  coverage. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  believe  all  Member.s  of  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
consider  the  credo  which  the  Times  it- 
self published  as  its  anniversary  edito- 
rial, under  the  motto:  "To  Agitate  Af- 
fairs," and  I  offer  it  with  this  statement: 

To  AcrrATE  Affairs:   150th  Annivehsaby 

"It  is  Ordered,  sentenced  and  decreed  .  .  . 
that  they  meet  .  .  .  to  elect  and  chcose  cer- 
tain deputies  .  .  .  to  agitate  the  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth''— Connecticut  Funda- 
mental Ordrrs.  /6.!S. 

For  150  years  The  Hartford  Times  has  en- 
dured the  sun  and  weathered  the  storms  of 
publication. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  voyage  and  we  look 
ahead  to  round  the  buoy  of  the  next  century 
and  a  halt  ns  trim  as  now  we  sail. 

Today,  In  this  Anniversary  Edition.  The 
Times  takes  pride  In  the  account  of  Its  span 
of  public  service,  not  only  that  it  has  hewed 
n  the  grain  and  character  of  precedent  but 
that  It  Is  kindling  lively  new  traditions  in 
Which  it  Will  continue.  Here  Is  a  link  be- 
tween the  fading  shout  and  tumult  of  the 
past  and  the  distant  trumpet  of  aU  that  Is 
to  come. 

Our  pages  rustle  with  each  day  s  responsi- 
bilities: To  inform,  to  clarify;  to  advertise: 
to  search  for  truth  and  exalt  kindness,  to 
champion  Justice  and  liberty  and  in  bo  doing 
to  speak  for  America,  to  raise  questions  and 
discuss  issues  lucidly,  reasonably  and 
thoughtfully:  to  criticize  the  wayward  Idea, 
to  expose  corruption,  to  encourage  civic  bet- 
terment   and    to    inspire    progress. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  a  special  sense  of 
mission  and  advocacy  In  our  state. 


This  newspaper  was  born  in  shattering 
controversy  that  reformed  the  Standing 
Order  of  n  privileged  society;  that  disestab- 
lished a  state  churcn;  that  extended  voting 
rights;  ihrtt  established  in  Connecticut  a  vi- 
able cijn.-.ULulloii  to  replace  Iho  tutelage 
adopted  irom  the  old  ro>al  charter  by  wnich 
this  state  had  been  governed  even  through 
the  Revolution. 

We  were  radical,  one  of  the  first  publica- 
tlon.s  in  the  nation  to  call  for  a  poUtlail  and 
social  reorganization. 

Ever  since.  The  Hartford  Times  has  agreed 
with  Lowell; 

'■New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
Thry  must  upuard  still,  and  onward. 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

Over  the  years  our  readers  have  looked  to 
us  for  initiative. 

On  this  newsuiiper's  100th  anniversary  it 
WHS  stated,  "Tlie  rimes  should  not  empha- 
size the  number  oi  its  years  but  for  the  con- 
viction, shared  we  hope  bv  our  reader?,  that 
the  years  have  been  fruitful  of  achievement 
In  the  Interest  of  the  community  it  serves. 

•To  survive  and  prosi)er,  a  newspaper  must 
identify  Itself  with  movements  and  with 
men  commanding  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  There  must  be  policies  and 
purposes  appealing  to  the  highest  class  of 
Citizenship." 

We  have  never  confused  confidence  with 
conventionalism,  the  highest  class  of  citizen- 
ship with  the  interests  of  the  few.  or  the 
democratic  process  with  the  mere  tyranny 
of  the  herd. 

Now  we  stand  at  today,  looking  ahead. 

We  see  a  state  of  greater  population  with 
changing  community  proportions. 

In  contrast  to  the  past,  the  thrust  of  our 
Immediate  problems  seems  likely  to  be  more 
practical  than  philosophical. 

Despite  lingering  lacks,  faults  and  prej- 
udices we  have  agreed,  as  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  own  era.  to  live  together  con- 
siderately. 

The  barrage  has  lifted.  We  are  slowly 
moving  on  and  leaving  the  age  of  contest 
for  the  recognition  of  rights  In  which  the 
locks  and  fetters  on  hiunan  dignity  and  op- 
portunity are  struck  off. 

We  face  now  a  new  task — to  organize  and 
apply  the  widening  blessings  of  liberty,  civic 
matuntv  and  social  Justice  that  have  been 
granted  us  through  a  new  birth  of  enlight- 
enment. 

The  nature  of  our  commitment  to  action 
changes,  but  ;is  at  the  time  of  our  founding 
the  demand  for  leadership  is  Insistent. 


There  will  be  a  resettling  of  ideas  and  out- 
look in  the  years  to  come  and  The  Hartford 
Times  expects  to  stand  and  be  counted  In 
the  midst  of  it— wisely,  we  hope,  and  force- 
fully always. 


Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
To  Reinstate  Certain  Oil  and  Gai 
Leases. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  cAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  yesterday  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reinstate  certain  oil  and  gas  leases.  The 
text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6893,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Reprefentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  receive,  consider,  and  act  upon 
any  petition  of  the  assignee  of  the  termi- 
nated United  States  oil  and  gas  leases 
(BLMA-046840  and  BLMA-04«842  ,  West 
Virginia)  for  reinstatement  of  said  leases 
if  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  together 
with  any  rental  accriUng,  If  not  theretofore 
already  paid,  from  the  date  of  termination 
of  such  leases.  The  Secretary  may  reinstate 
such  leases  under  the  provisions  of  section 
31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  act  of  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  188). 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  reinstate  two  oil  and  gas 
leases.  These  leases,  formerly  held  by 
Holly  Corp..  terminated  automatically 
for  nonpayment  of  the  correct  rental. 
This  fa^t  was  not  discovered  until  after 
Holly  had  assigned  the  leases  to  Colum- 
bian Fuel  Corp. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  clear 
the  uncertainty  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
lease  and  allow  the  Columbian  Fuel 
Corp.  to  conduct  exploratory  work  on  the 
land. 


SENATE 

Friday,  March  10,  1967 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  12  o'clock  meridian,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Heavenly  Father,  breathe  Into  our 
souls  the  love  of  whatsoever  is  true,  and 
beautiful,  and  good. 

Help  us  to  remember  that  we  are  Thy 
children  and  belong  *o  Thee,  who  hast 
set  a  restlessness  in  our  hearts,  and  made 
us  all  seekers  after  that  which  we  can 
never  fully  find;  forbid  us  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  we  make  of  life. 

Draw  us  from  base  content,  and  set 
our  eyes  on  far-off  goals.  Keep  us  at 
tasks  too  hard  for  us,  that  we  may  be 
driven  to  Thee  for  strength. 


Deliver  us  from  fretfulness  and  self- 
pity:  make  us  sure  of  the  goal  we  can- 
not se€,  and  of  the  hidden  good  in  the 
world. 

Open  our  eyes  to  simple  beauty  all 
around  us,  and  our  hearts  to  the  loveli- 
ness men  hide  from  us  because  we  do 
not  try  enough  to  understand  them. 

Save  us  from  ourselves  and  show  us 
a  vision  of  a  world  made  new.  Set  our 
feet  on  lofty  places,  gird  our  lives  that 
they  may  be  armored  with  all  Christ- 
like  graces  in  the  fight  to  set  men  free: 
grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage  that 
we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee.  We  ask  it 
in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGISLA- 
TIVE SESSION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busmess.  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, and  that  each  Senator's  statement 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Brewster,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  9.  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from    the 
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President  cf  the  United  States  submit- 
tinK  the  nomination  of  George  M.  Staf- 
fo^  of  Kansas,  to  be  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 
rpading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
7hJ  Res.  267'  to  support  emergency 
food' assistance  to  India,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (.H.J.  Res.  267) 
to  support  emergency  food  assistance  to 
India  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPORT   OP   NATlONAL^fcWONAirriCS    AND    SPACB 

Administration 
A  letter  from  theVdmlnlstrator,  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration 
Washington,    D.C..    reporting,    according    to 
law  for  the  calendar  year  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences. 
Establishment  of  Minimum  Price-Support 
Level  for  Peanuts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  transmitting   a    draft   of    proposed 
legislation   to   amend    the   provisions   of   the 
Agricultural  Act  -.f  1949,  as  amended,  estab- 
lishing Uie  minimum  price-support  level  for 
peanuts  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
REPORT  ON  Pinal  Settlement  or  Claims  or 
Certain  Indians 
A   letter    from    the    Chief    Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,    pursuant   to   law,   that    proceed- 
ings have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  claims  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  In- 
dians stilng  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of   the  Upper,  Middle,   and  Lower  Bands   of 
the  Spokane  Indians  or  the  Upper  Spokane 
Middle  Spokane,  or  Lower  Spokane  Band  of 
Indians,  against  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   docket  No.   331   and   docket   No.   331-A 
(With  accompanying   papers);    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Authorization  or  Certain  Construction  at 
Military  Installations 
A   letter   from    the    Secretary    of    Defense. 
transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize   oertain   construction   at   mili- 
tary  Installations,    and   for    other   purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Export   on   Actuai-   Procurement   Receipts 
roR  Medical  Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense 
Emergency      Supplies      and      Equipment 
Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  actual  procurement 
recelpta  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purposes, 
for  the  quarterly  period  ended  December  31, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT      ON      PROJECT      PROPOSED      FOR      NaVAL 

and  Marine  Corps  Rkserves 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instaila- 
tlonsl.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
proposed  consuuctiou  o;  ihe  Navitl  Reserve 
Training  Center  Moor.n?  Platformt^,  South 
Portland,  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Statistical  .Suppllment,  yTocKPiLE 
Report 
\  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gencv  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent] tntnsmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  statis- 
tical suppicraein,  Stockpile  Report,  for  the 
6-monlh  per.od  ended  De-ember  31.  1966 
I  with  an  accompanyuv.1  report! ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legist  .^tion  Relating  to 
District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
nus.'^ioners.  District  of  Columtaia.  uansnui- 
iing  .1  di-iit  o.  proposed  ;e-.:=Ution  to  ..mend 
the  ritreet  Re.ioiustment  Act  of  the  District 
of  CoUnnbia  so  as  to  auUiorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  close 
all  or  part  of  .i  Mreet  road,  highway,  or  a.ley 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  an 
approved  redevelopment  or  urban  renewal 
plan,  without  regard  to  the  notice  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper i.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioiicrs.   D..-..rict   of   Coluimia,   ir.uisni'.t- 
llng  a  draft  of  nroposed  legislation  to  require 
that   contrnct.=  *  for    cor.struction,    alteration, 
or  repair   of   .inv   public   building   or  public 
work  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  be  accom- 
panied   by    a   per;.. nuance    bond    protecting 
the    District    or    Coiumbia    and    by    an    addi- 
tional   oond    for    the    protection    of    persons 
furnishing  materia;  and  labor,  and  lor  other 
purpose.^  (With  an  accompanying  paper  i ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
THE    District    of    Columbia    Delegate    Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.     Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish,  in  the  Houes  of  Representatives, 
the  office  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  to  amend   tue  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act,   and   ;or   other   purposes    (with 
an  accompanying  pa  pen;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
AcQtnsmoN   OF    Certain    Property   in    the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  Headquarters 
Site  for   the   Organization   of  American 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  acquisition,  transfer, 
conveyance,  lease,  and  improvement  of,  and 
construction  on.  certain  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  use  as  a  headquarters 
site  for  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  potential  savings  obtainable 
through  increased  use  of  the  Government's 
interagency  motor  pool  system.  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  March,  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  UrUted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  survey  of  extent  of  audits 
of  food  donation  programs  administered  by 
nonprofit  voluntary  relief  agencies.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of   Agriculture,   Department  of   State,   dated 


March.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


Amendment  op  Bankruptcy  Act  and  Civil 
SER\^CE     Retirement     Law     Relating     to 

TENtTRE       and        RFTIREMENT        BENEFITS        OF 

Referees  in  Bankruptcy 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US  Courts.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law 
with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement 
benefits  of  referees  in  bankrupcty  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report )  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Senate  Bill  611 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  6U.  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  o;  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other 'purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
pen;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Bv  the  PRESIDENT    pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   of    the    Commonwealth    of    Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
••Resoll-tions  Memorializing  the  ^ngrms 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Take  Such  Ac- 
tion AS  May   Be  Necessary  To  Lmrr  ntm 
Quantity   of   Cotton-Rayon   Textile  Im- 
ports and  To  increase  the  Tariffs  Thirk- 

ON 

-Whereas.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  In  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton-ravon  textile  imports,  which,  If  allowed 
to  continue,  will  result  in  the  unemploy- 
ment of  thousands  of  skilled  workers;  and 

-Whereas.  This  resulting  unemployment 
Win  seriously  alTect  the  economy  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and 

-Whereas.  The  continued  existence  of  the 
textile  industrv,  with  its  thousands  of  skilled 
workers  will  be  of  vital  importance  in  main- 
taining the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  market  during  the  years  ahead; 
therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectftUly  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the  qtian- 
tity  of  cotton-rayon  textile  Imports  and  to 
increase  the  tariffs  thereon;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther ,    ^, 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
Unltea  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

•'House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Febru- 
ary 27.  1967. 

"(SEALl  William  C.  Maiehs. 

'  "Clerk." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
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•Resolutions  Memorializwo  thk  CoNCRKas 

OP  THB  UNiTH)  States  To  Enact  Lxgisi-a- 

TioN    Striking    Section    14(b)    Fbom   thk 

Taft-Hartley  Law 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  end  the  competitive 
disadvantages  of  Massachusetts  Induatry 
with  right  to  work  status;   therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  striking  section 
14(b)  from  the  Taft-Hartley  law;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,    adopted,    February    20,    1967. 

"I SEAL  I  Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

"Clerk." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana;    to  the  Committee   on  Uibor  and 
Public  Welfare; 
"A  Resolution  or  the  Senate  of  the  State 

or  Montana 
"Urging  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966   (Public 

Law  89-10)    to  reduce  the  administrative 

compliance  costs  Involved  In  administering 

the  act  at  State  and  local  levels 

"Whereas,  tl»e  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965  (PL  89-10)  has  as  Its  purpose  the 
Improvement  of  education  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  and 

"Whereas.  It  was  designed  primarily  for 
schools  in  urban  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  course  of  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  Montena,  local 
school  districts  Incur  large  and  needless 
administrative  compliance  expenses  which 
partially  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  the  administration  of  the  Act 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on 
the  state  level  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  and 

"Whereas,  the  net  effect  of  the  Act  Is  to 
create  confusion  and  needless  red  tape:  Now, 
therefore,  b«  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  That  the  above  named  Individuals 
reconsider  the  Eementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  with  a  view  toward 
finding  ways  to  reduce  the  administrative 
compliance  costs  while  preserving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Individuals  to  whom  the  resolution  Is 
addressed." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  CoNcrrmRENT  Resolution  No.  15 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  H.R. 

2901.  designating  the   Oahe  Reservoir  on 

the  Missouri  River  In  the  States  of  North 

Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurriTUj  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  history  of  the  area  around 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  Is  replete  with  the  cultxire 
of  the  Indian  tribes  once  living  In  that 
vicinity;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Sioux  Indian  word  Oahe 
means  "a  foundation"  and  depicts  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  source  of  the  lake  for  Irri- 
gation systems,  navigation  routes,  municipal 
water  supplies,  power  development,  flah  and 
Wildlife  development  and  recreation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  designation  of  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  as  Lake  Oahe  would  serve  as  a  fit- 
ting honor  to  the  Indian  people  who  once 
inhabited  the  great  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
contributed  such  an  Important  part  to  its 
early  history : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-Second  Legislature   of 


the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
urged  and  requested  to  adopt  H.R.  2901. 
deslgnaUng  the  Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  In  the  States  of  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe; 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  DakoU 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
United  States  Senators  Karl  Mundt  and 
George  McGovern  and  to  United  States  Con- 
gressmen E.  Y.  Berry  and  Ben  Relfel. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  March   1,  1967. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  2.  1967." 

The  petition  of  C.  A.  Ramming,  of  Lahoma, 
Okla.,  relating  to  communism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1177.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  SaUsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation   In   Montana    (Rept.   No.   66). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  1191.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe 
of  the  Southern  Ute  ReservaUon  in  Colo- 
rado (Rept.  No.  65). 


project    expenses    nonreimbursable;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced   the   above   bill,  which 
appeckr  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 

S.  1252.  A  bin  to  suspend  for  1  year  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  the  deduction  of  Federal  contri- 
butions; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CURTIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hbuska,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

S.  J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  budg- 
et;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  FoNO.  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ttdinob)  : 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and  commu- 
nity agencies  to  Increase  their  capability  to 
prevent,    treat,   and   control   JuvenUe  delin- 
quency; to  assist  research  efforts  In  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bbvin  )  : 
S.  1249.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  further  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Insurance  of  cer- 
tain mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  MusiciE.  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mr.  Curtis)  : 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Dlscloatire  Act  of  1969 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure provisions  thereof  relating  to  labor 
relations  consultants  and  certain  other  in- 
termediaries between  management  and  labor; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClkixan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  hlmseU 
and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  1251.  A  bill  to  make  certain  reclamation 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    PREVEN- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Clark,  Fong, 
Hart,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Tydincs,  I  am  privileged  to  introduce 
today  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1967.  a  bill  recommended  to 
ui>  by  the  President. 

This  is  a  measure  urgently  requested 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  children  and  youth. 

It  is  a  measure  highly  recommended 
by  the  leading  experts  on  crime  through- 
out the  country. 

But  more  compellingly,  it  is  a  meas- 
ure desperately  needed  by  4  million 
children  In  this  Nation  whose  young 
lives  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster  because 
of  the  crime,  violence,  and  corruption 
that  surround  and  engulf  their  everyday 
lives. 

A  quote  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing appropriately  describes  the  appalling 
situation  in  our  country: 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  broth- 
ers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Thousands  of  these  4  million  are  chil- 
dren who  will  be  lost  before  the  help  we 
propose  can  reach  them. 

Thousands  more  will  add  to  this  Na- 
tion's growing  army  of  criminals. 

Many  thousands  more  will  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vicious  cycle  of  dis- 
organization, disorder,  and  degradation 
that  is  the  breeding  ground  for  even 
more  criminals  and  delinquents  In  fu- 
ture generations. 

And  many  of  those  who  do  somehow 
survive  this  degradation  and  avoid  the 
Irw,  will  survive  only  to  fill  our  mental 
institutions  and  our  drug  addict  and 
alcoholic  wards  in  the  1970's  and  1980'& 

Among  this  number  are  children  who 
literally  rim  amuck  in  the  slums  and 
back  alleys  of  our  large  cities  for  l&ck. 
of  human  companionship  and  compas- 
sion. 

Among  this  number  are  children  whose 
vicious  crimes  represent  desperate  calls 
for  help  to  a  society  which  until  recently 
has  been  too  deaf  or  too  unconcerned  to 
hear  them. 

Among  this  number  are  children  who 
have  gone  to  correctional  institutions  to 
be  rehabilitated,  but  who  have  come  out 
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more  learned  only  in  the  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  crime  and  violence. 
And,  among  this  number  are  disturbed 
children  still  in  our  high  schools  who 
will  soon  "drop  out"  to  a  life  ripe  for 
the  criminal  underworld  because  they 
have  been  neglected  and  disregarded  and 
inisimderstood. 

Many,  many  of  these  4  million  chU- 
dren  will  be  lost  because  our  society, 
which  has  used  its  massive  resources  to 
build  a  technological  complex   imsur- 
passed   the   world   over,   has   too   often 
neglected  their  young  lives  and  left  them 
to   a   hopeless,    dark   age    struggle    for 
survival. 
These  children  need  help. 
They  carmot  wait  much  longer. 
The  measure  I  have  introduced  today 
will  give  overdue,  agonizingly  overdue. 
Federal  support  to  help  improve  State 
and  local  Juvenile  courts,  juvenile  treat- 
ment institutions  and  other  Juvenile  cor- 
rectional services  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  measure  will  help  local  commu- 
nities undertake  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment programs  for  delinquents  and  for 
those  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Perhaps  more  importantly  this  meas- 
ure will  help  our  social  scientists  find 
new  answers  to  the  causes  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  to  find  new,  as  yet  imde- 
veloped   methods   for   the   control   and 
prevention  of  youth  crime. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  defects  and 
gaping  holes  in  our  crime  and  delin- 
quency control  systems  throughout  this 
country. 

We  know  that  we  will  not  budge  the 
crime  problem  an  inch  without  making 
gigantic  new  efforts  as  compared  to  our 
halting  attempts  of  the  past. 

And,  we  know  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  communities  if  we  are  to  up- 
grade the  backward  anticrime  proce- 
dures with  which  we  presently  handle 
our  delinquents  and  potential  delin- 
quents. 

We  must  soon  face  the  cold  fact,  re- 
flected in  every  crime  report  turned  out 
by  national  commissions  of  great  stature, 
that  our  administration  of  justice,  our 
prevention  of  delinquency  and  our  cor- 
rectional work  with  criminals  have  been 
little  more  than  a  charade. 

The  procedures  we  use  have  been 
games  of  chance  and  circumstance. 

The  Justice  we  seek  for  criminals  and 
delinquents  has  been  a  matter  of  luck 
rather  than  certainty. 

The  alleged  treatment  measures  we 
have  applied  to  rehabilitate  them  have 
been,  in  the  main,  a  mish  mash  with 
highly  impredlctable  results. 

Finally,  and  tragically,  the  "correc- 
tion" we  purport  to  give  in  too  many  of 
our  institutions  continues  to  be  a  eu- 
phemism for  the  caging  of  human  beings 
under  lock  and  key  like  so  many  animals 
in  a  zoo. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  victims 
of  our  own  ignorance  and  self-deception 
in  our  crime  control  efiforts. 

We  have  packed  disturbed  children 
into  reformatories  like  sardines  in  a  can 
and  hoped  and  believed  that  a  band  of 
angels  and  saints  will  emerge  a  year  or 
two  later. 


And,  In  fact,  angels  and  saints  have 
emerged. 

But  they  are  the  "Hell's  Angels'  on 
motorcycles  and  "Saints"  in  leather 
jackets  that  terrorize  motorists  on  our 
highways  and  citizens  In  our  asphalt 
jungles,  with  switchblade  knives,  with 
gims  and  with  brass  knuckles. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  all  this. 
The  bill  I  introduced  today  and  the 
other  anticrime  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration  will  help  us  do  it. 

This  bill  calls  for  only  a  modest  ex^ 
penditure  of  money,  $25  million  the 
first  year. 

But  it  will  save  many  young  lives  from 
disorganization  and  disruption. 

This  bill  is  not  just  another  measure 
that  will  Increase  Federal  expenditures. 
It  is  a  well  designed  outgrowth  and  re- 
finement of  the  first  Delinquency  Act  I 
introduced  in  1961.  a  program  which  has 
already  shown  great  promise  that  this 
approach  can  relieve  the  serious  gaps 
and  defects  in  our  Nation's  fight  against 
juvenile  dehnquency. 

Senator  Clark  guided  that  first  pro- 
posal and  several  extensions  through  the 
Senate  and  his  subcommittee  has  had 
extensive  testimony  that  proves  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  new  concepts  in  de- 
linquency control  which  it  established. 
I  state  without  reservation  that  these 
expenditures  will  be  a  wise  and  a  profita- 
ble investment  in  the  emotional  health 
of  our  youth  and  in  the  continuing 
growth  and  stability  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Senator  Clark 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  know  he  will  do  his 
usual  fine  and  thorough  job  when  his 
subcommittee  considers  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  a  brief 
summary  of  its  provisions  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  necessary 
part  of  President  Johnson's  compre- 
hensive war  against  crime  and  social 
disorganization  in  the  Nation. 

We  can  win  this  war,  but  we  must  have 
cannons    instead    of    slingshots    to    be 

SUCCBSSf  111- 

The  proposed  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1967  can  help  us  achieve  this 
victory. 

I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  bUl  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  and  summary  wUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1248)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  community  agencies  to  In- 
crease their  capability  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency;  to  as- 
sist research  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenUe  de- 
hnquency; and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welware.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1248 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of   1967." 
findings  and  objectives 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  Is  concerned  with 
the  alarming  number  of  delinquent  acts 
youths  perform,  vrith  the  failure  of  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  we  have  developed  to  help 
youths  after  they  perform  delinquent  acts, 
and  with  the  fractional  and  uncoordinated 
nature  of  preventive,  correctional,  and  re- 
habilitative programs  now  available. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  many  youths, 
regardless  of  economic  or  social  background, 
have  special  needs  which  may  lead  to  delin- 
quency unless  an  attempt  Is  made  to  reach 
them;  that  the  best  point  at  which  to  pre- 
vent delinquency  I2  often  before  a  youth  Is 
found  to  be  delinquent;  that  many  of  the 
needs  are  best  met  as  part  of  the  normal 
environment  of  growing  children  and  youths, 
or  are  only  met  If  the  normal  tnstltutlons 
and  agencies  are  properly  related  to  one  an- 
other; and  that,  to  meet  these  needs,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions  must  Join  with  other 
agencies  and  Institutions  in  our  society. 

(c)  The  Congress  believes  that  the  Na- 
tion's youths  should  be  given  meaningful  op- 
portunities to  be  Involved  In  the  efforts  de- 
signed to  assist  them. 

(d)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  pohcy  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  provision  of 
services  and  develop  the  knowledge  that  will 
prevent  and  treat  delinquency  among  young 
people;  and  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
stimulate  youth-serving  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions In  our  society  to  coordinate  their 
existing  efforts  In  this  respect  and  to  support 
the  search  for  knowledge  about  delinquency 
In  order  to  develop  methods  for  and  the 
capablUty  of  dealing  with  and  preventing  It. 
TITLE     I— PLANNING     AND     PREVENTIVE 

AND  REHABILTTATIVE  SERVICES 

Part    A — State    and    Local    Planning    and 

State   Assistance   to    Locautiks 


state  and  local  planning 
Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  States 
and  localities  to  prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive plans  covering  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  based  on  a  thorough  evaluaUon 
of  problems  of  Juvenile  deUnquency  and 
youth  in  danger  of  becoming  deUnquent  in 
the  State,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  to  assist  In  preparing  or  revising  such 
a  plan.  No  such  grant  may  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  planning  with 
respect  to  which  such  grant  is  made. 

(b)   The  Secretary  may  impose  as  a  condi- 
tion  to  any   grants  under   this  title  vrtthln 
any  State  or  locality  that  such  planning  be 
undertaken  and  that,  where  he  deems  It  ap- 
propriate, a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  be 
prepared  within  a  reasonable  period. 
state  assistance  to  local  UNrrs 
Sec    102.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to   any  State  agency  which 
Is  able  and  wUUng  to  prortde  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  agencies  engaged  In  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  In  activities  for  which  aid 
may  be  provided  under  this  Act  or  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  organizations  providing  serv- 
ices necessary  for  diagnostic,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation  services  for  delinquent  youth, 
or  youth  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
No  such  grant  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the    cost    of    the    activities    (of    the    State 
agency)  with  respect  to  which  such  grant  is 
made. 

GRANTS    rOR    planning    PROJECTS    OR    PROGRAMS 

Sec  103  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  local  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  to  assist  it  in  meet- 
inc  the  cost  of  planning  any  project  or  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  may  be  made  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  such 
grant  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
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of  the  planning  with  respect  to  which  such 
grant  Is  made. 

CONSULTATION      WITH      ATTORNEY      GENERAL 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  on  matters  of  policy 
and  general  administration  arising  In  the 
carrying  out  of  this  part. 
Part  B — Rehabilitative  Services  Statement 
OF  Purpose 

Sec.  120.  The  purpose  o'  this  part  is  to 
aaslst  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts,  and 
other  correctional  Institutions  to  make  full 
use.  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
delinquent  youths  committed  to  their  con- 
trol or  supervision,  of  community  resources 
and  services  generally  available;  and  to  en- 
courage new  designs  and  new  methods  of 
operating  full  or  part-time  community 
based  residential  facilities  for  youths  re- 
quiring residential  care,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitation 

authorization  of  grants 

Sec.  121  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  agency  for  proj- 
ects or  programs  for  diagnosing,  treating, 
and  rehabilitating  youths  who  have  been 
determined  to  be  delinquent  by  courts,  po- 
lice departments,  or  other  correctional,  law- 
enforcement,  or  welfare  agencies. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  122.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  by  a  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  public  agency 
which  contains  or  Is  accompanied  by  assur- 
ances  satisfactory    to    the   Secretary   that — 

(DIA)  such  agency  will  provide  to  the 
extent  feasible  for  coordinating,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  of  its  operations  with  the  op- 
erations of  agencies  or  organizations  furnish- 
ing welfare,  education,  health,  mental  health, 
recreation.  Job  training.  Job  placement,  cor- 
rection, and  other  basic  services  in  the  com- 
munity for  youth; 

(B)  such  agency  will  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any  of  such 
services  which  are  necessary  for  such  youth 
and  which  are  not  otherwise  being  provided 
in  the  community;  and 

(C)  maximum  use  will  be  made  under  the 
program  or  project  of  other  Federal.  State, 
or  local  resources  available  for  provision 
of  such  services; 

(D)  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations providing  the  services  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (l)(Ai  (Including  police, 
courts,  and  other  agencies  Involved  in  the 
youth  correction  process  1  will  be  consulted 
In  the  formulation  by  the  applicant  of  the 
project  or  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purjxwes  of  this  part,  with  a  view  not  only 
to  formulation  of  a  project  or  program  which 
takes  account  of  the  services  and  expertise 
of  such  agencies  and  organizations,  but  also 
to  adapting  such  services  to  the  better  ful- 
fillment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  youths  In  the  community  described 
In  section  121. 

Such  application  shall  contain  .such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  determine  whether  or  not  to  approve  the 
application.  Including— 

(3)  a  description  of  the  services  for  youths 
described  in  section  121  which  are  available 
In  the  community: 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  methods 
of  linking  the  agencies  and  organizations, 
public  and  private,  providing  these  and  other 
services:  and 

(5)  a  showing  that  the  project  or  program 
1b  consistent  with  any  comprehensive  plans 
applicable  to  the  community  under  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 

CONSIDERATIONS  roR   APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  123.  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  applications  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 121,  the  Secretary  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors  In  the  community  of 
the  applicant — 


(1)  the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
the  project  or  program  In  efTectuatlng  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

(2)  the  incidence  of  crime,  particularly 
youth  offenses  and  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  school  drop-out  rates; 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  services 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this   part; 

and 

(5)  the  extent  of  comprehensive  planning 
in  the  community  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

USE    OF    rUNDS 

Sec.  124.  Funds  paid  to  an  applicant  agency 
under  this  part  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  pro- 
viding services,  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation  of  youths  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 121,  which  the  SecreUry  prescribes  as 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  this  part,  but 
only  to  the  extent  and  for  the  period  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  community  to  secure 
or  provide  these  services  from  other  sources, 
and 

(2)  meeting  the  cost  of  construction  of 
unusual,  and  special  purpose  or  innovative, 
types  of  facilities  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  such  as  (A)  combination  detention 
and  diagnostic  facilities  for  delinquent 
youth,  (B)  half-way  houses  for  youths  who 
because  of  special  behavioral  problems  have 
a  high  risk  of  becoming  delinquent  or  who 
have  been  determined  to  be  delinquent  and 
are  not  yet  ready  for  full  return  to  society, 
and  (C>  small,  special-purpose,  residential, 
community-based  facilities  for  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  youths  who 
are  In  or  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
correctional  Institutions. 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  grant  under 
this  part  which  Is  wholly  or  partially  for 
construction  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  bv  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  such  construction  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  thar  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance 
with  the  David-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  U.SC.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  these  labor 
standards  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  PR  36.  64  Stat.  1267*  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.SC    276ci . 

federal    financial    PARTICIPATION 

Sec  125.  A  grant  under  this  part  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  program  with  respect  to  which  It  Is 
made,  except  that  the  percentage  with  re- 
spect to  so  much  of  such  cost  as  Is  for  con- 
struction may  not  exceed  50  per  centum. 
Part  C — Preventive  Services 
statement  of  purpose 

Sec  140.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
promote  the  use  of  community-based  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
youths;  and  to  assist  communities  to  operate 
special  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tative programs  for  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
youths  In   danger   of   becoming   delinquent. 

AUTHORIZAnON  OF  GRANTS 

Sec  141.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  community,  municipal, 
or  other  local  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  to  meet  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  project  or 
program  for  securing  or  provision  of  special 
diagnostic,  treatment,  or  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices for  youtns  who  are  delinquent  or  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  but  only  If 
there  are  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  steps  have  been  or  will  be 
taken  toward  provision,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  of  a  program  of  services  in 
the    community    which    are    necessary    for 


dlagnoele.   treatment,   and  rehabilitation  of 
such  youths. 

applications 

Sec.  142.  Orants  under  section  141  may 
be  made  only  upKjn  application  by  a  local 
community  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  which  contains  or  is 
accompanied  by  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  agency  or  organiza- 
tion ( 1  (  will  assume  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing that  there  will  be  provided  in  the  com- 
munity for  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  at  least  those 
services  referred  to  In  paragraph  (l)fA)  of 
section  122  which  the  Secretary  specifies  as 
being  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  (2)  will  provide  for  the 
coordination  referred  to  in  such  paragraph 
(1)(A),  win  make  the  efforts  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  such  section,  and  will 
provide  for  the  utilization  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)(C)  thereof;  (3)  will  provide 
for  the  consultation  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  thereof;  (4)  will  make  special  efforts  to 
assure  that  the  services  referred  to  In  such 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  will  be  available  for  youths 
with  serious  behavioral  problems;  (5)  will 
provide  for  appropriate  participation  by 
youths  In  the  formulation  and  operation  of 
the  project  or  program;  and  (6)  will  provide 
the  Information  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) 
and  (4)   of  such  section. 

considerations  for  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  143.  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  approve  applications  for  grants  under  this 
part,  the  factors  referred  to  In  section  123 
shall,  among  other  relevant  factors,  be  con- 
sidered. 

USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  144.  Funds  paid  to  an  agency  or  orga- 
nization under  section  141  may  be  used  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  providing 
the  services  needed  for  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are  de- 
linquent or  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  made 
available,  but  only  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
period  reasonably  necessary  for  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  these  services  from  other 
sources. 

CONStTLTATION    WITH    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec.  145.  The     Secretary     shall     consult 

with    the   Attorney    General    on    matters   of 

policy  and  general  administration  arising  In 

the  carrying  out  of  this  part. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH   AND  TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE 

RESEARCH     PROJECTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  or  make  grants  for.  research  Into 
and  development  of  improved  techniques  and 
practices,  and  for  demonstration  of  such 
techniques  and  practices,  which  research  In 
the  Secretary's  judgment  holds  promise  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
prevention  of  delinquency  and  treatment  of 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  or  toward  improve- 
ment In  the  rehabilitative  services  for  de- 
linquent youths.  Including  techniques  and 
practices  for  the  training  of  personnel. 

( b )  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  any  State, 
local,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution;  and,  to 
the  extent  he  deems  it  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  recipient  of  any 
such  grant  to  contribute  money,  facilities, 
or  services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  was  made. 

(C)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  any  such  projects 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions,  and  with  Individuals. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    SERVICES 

Sec  202.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  and  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  local,  or  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  in 
matters    relaUng    to    prevention    of    delln- 
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ouency  or  treatment  of  delinquent  youths 
at  to  rebabUltatlve  services  for  such  youths, 
and  to  provide  short-term  training  and  In- 
struction of  a  technical  nature  with  respect 
to  such  matters. 

INTORMATION  SERVICES 

SEC  203.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate 
information  and  materials  relating  or  re- 
search conducted  under  this  Act.  and  other 
matters  relating  to  prevention  or  treatment 
of  delinquency  or  provision  of  rehabilitative 
services  for  delinquent  youth,  such  informa- 
tion and  materials  to  be  for  the  general 
DubUc  or  for  agencies,  organizations,  and 
nersonncl  engaged  in  programs  concerning 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent. 

TITLE   III — GENERAL 

PAYMENT     PROCEDtJRK 

Sec  301.  Payments  of  any  grant  or  under 
any  contract  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  .adjustment  on  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  under  pay- 
ments) m  installaments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
or  contract  Is  made. 

ADVISORY     COMMITTEES 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  matters  of  general 
policy  involved  In  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
coordination  of  activities  under  tms  Act  and 
related  activities  under  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  and  on  such  other  matters  re- 
lating to  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest. ^  _.  J 
(b)(1)  The  SecreUry  Is  also  authorized 
to  appoint  such  other  technical  or  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  in  connection  with 
activities  under  this  Act  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 

(2)  Members  of  any  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  otherwise  In 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  of  their 
respective  committees  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  com.pecsatlon  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem  (or,  if  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS-18  In  5 
U.S.C.  Sec.  5332),  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  Sec. 
5703)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  title  I  and  grants 
or  contracts  under  title  II,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

EVALUATION 

Sec  304.  Such  portion  of  any  appropria- 
tion under  section  303  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  exceeding  one  percent 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  evaluation  by 
the  SecreUry  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  programs  for  which  such  ap- 
propriation Is  made. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  305.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "SecreUry"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(2)  The  term  "construction"  means  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  including  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  off-site  improvements. 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd 
is  as  follows: 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pbevention  Act 
or  1967 

TITLE    I 

1.  Gives  up  to  90  Tc  of  matching  federal 
funds  to  states,  local  subdivisions  or  non- 
profit organizations  for  planning  a  compre- 
hensive delinquency  prevention  and  control 
program. 

2.  Gives  up  to  60%  (for  programs)  or  up 
to  50%  (for  construction  of  facilities),  of 
matching  federal  funds  to  law  enforcement 
agencies,  courts  and  other  correctional  In- 
stitutions for  Improving  the  treatment  of 
delinquents  under  their  care.  This  would  be 
both  to  improve  the  use  of  existing  commu- 
nity resources  and  services,  and  to  develop 
new  methods  or  new  Institutions  for  rehabll- 
lUtlng  delinquents. 

3.  Gives  up  to  75%  of  matching  federal 
funds  to  local  governmental  or  non-profit 
agencies  for  Improving  community  based 
preventive  services  and  for  operating  special 
diagnostic  treatment  or  rehablllUtlve  pro- 
grams for  delinquents  and  potential  delin- 
quents. 

TITLE    n 

1.  Makes  federal  funds  avaUable  for  re- 
search and  development  pertaining  to  im- 
proving techniques  and  methods  of  delin- 
quency prevention,  and  perUlnlng  to  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  delinquents. 
This  would  include  techniques  and  practices 
for  training  of  personnel. 

2.  This  title  also  allows  the  Secretary  (of 
HEW)  to  give  technical  asslsUnce  to  states, 
subdivisions  and  other  crime  fighting  agen- 
cies relating  to  delinquency  prevention  or 
control  and  to  collect  and  publish  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  control  of  delinquency. 

TITLE   in 

1.  Allows  the  Secretary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  him  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law. 

2  Sets  up  the  amount  of  federal  expendi- 
tures under  this  law.  This  is  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
four  fiscal  years." 

SUMMARY 

The  provisions  for  granting  funds  under 
this  act  would  require  a  comprehensive 
cooperative  effort  by  the  recipients  of  the 
grants  with  all  other  delinquency  control 
agencies  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  act  also  stipulates  that  grant  recip- 
ients show  the  potential  ability  to  carrj'  on 
the  new  programs  when  federal  funds  are  no 
longer  available. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  further  the 
interests  of  the  United  State.*'  in  the  in- 
surance of  certain  mortgages, 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcimmittee 
on  Investigations  conducted  hearings 
during  1966  relating  to  the  program  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
which  provides  insurance  for  multiple 
dwelling  projects,  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  so-called  section  220  housing 
projects. 

This  tvpe  of  FHA  insurance  is  applied 
to  mortgages  for  either  new  or  restored 
buildings  which  are  intended  to  elimmate 
slums  and  blighted  areas  in  the  program 


generally  designated  as  urban  renewal  or 
urban  redevelopment. 

The  subcommittee's  principal  objec.- 
tives  were  to  determine  whether  ineffi- 
ciency and  unsound  business  practices 
existed  in  FHA's  administration  of  the 
program,  whether  losses  of  Federal  funds 
were  annually  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  whether  unscrupulous  persons 
had  acted  fraudulently  in  connection 
with  FHA-insured  mortgages.  The  sub- 
committee also  sought  to  determine 
whether  new  or  amended  legislation  is 
needed  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in  the 
program  and  in  individual  projects. 

During  preliminary  inquiry,  a  number 
of  section  220  projects  were  examined 
thoroughly.  In  one  instance,  informa- 
tion disclosed  by  the  subcommittee's 
staff  enabled  the  FHA  to  recover 
$246,900  in  Federal  funds  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 
In  hearings,  however,  the  subcommittee 
concentrated  on  only  one  section  220 
housing  project — a  luxurious,  high-rise 
dwelling  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  known 
as  Barrlngton  Plaza. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  testified  about  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  disclosed  during  the 
preliminary  inquiry.  For  example,  it 
was  showTi  that  the  section  220  program 
is  in  a  deficit  position.  As  of  December 
31  1965,  all  income  for  the  program  to- 
taled $26.3  million,  while  expenses 
amounted  to  $40.6  milUon,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $14.3  million. 

The  deficit  figure,  however,  does  not 
take  into  account  all  losses  likely  to  be 
sustained  by   the  Federal  Government. 
The   General   Accounting   Office   stated 
that  the  trend  toward  annual  increases 
in  reserve  requirements  will  not  be  re- 
versed in  the  near  future.     Of  the  240 
projects  insured  by  FHA  In  the  section 
220  program.  71  were  in  financial  diffi- 
culty at  the  time  of  the  hearings.    Even 
more   indicative    of    growing   problems 
within  the  program  are  the  statistics  on 
foreclosures.     On   April    1.    1965,   there 
were  no  foreclosures  pending  for  section 
220  mortgages.    One  year  later,  on  April 
1     1966    there  were  eight  foreclosures 
pending   which   involved   $40,637,400   in 
mortgage  amounts.     In  the  Barrlngton 
Plaza  project  alone,  the  FHA  may  even- 
tually sustain  a  loss  estimated  as  high 
as  $6  milUon. 

A  number  of  policies  and  practices  of 
FHA's  national  office  were  shown  to  have 
contributed  to  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set the   section   220   program.     Officials 
in  the  national  headquarters,  according 
to  the  evidence,  engaged  in  reckless  and 
imprudent   practices  which   resulted   In 
insurance  on  loans  that  were  economi- 
cally   unsound,    clearly    noncompetitive 
in  the  local  market,  and  likely  to  result 
in  substantial  losses  of  Federal  funds. 
Further,  it  was  shown,  particularly  in 
the    Barrlngton    Plaza    case,    that    both 
FHA  officials  and  mortgagee  personnel 
had  failed  to  insist  upon  appropriate  and 
adequate   auditing  procedures  in   man- 
agement and  operations,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government  were 
not    protected    from    fraud    and    other 

abuses.  .„, 

Examination  of  the  Barrlngton  Plaza 
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project  showed  that  extremely  poor 
Judgment  Initially  was  used  by  national 
headquarters  of  FHA  In  authorizing  In- 
surance of  $12.5  million  against  the  ad- 
vice of  on-the-scene  oCQclals  of  FHA. 
The  national  ofiQce  not  only  overruled 
the  recommendations  of  local  area  ex- 
perts, but  eventually  approved  a  num- 
ber of  extensions  of  time  and  modifica- 
tions of  mortgage  conditions  which  re- 
sulted in  a  total  insurance  volume  of 
$18.6  million  at  the  time  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings.  Additionally,  the  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage,  as  of  June  1, 
1966,  was  almost  $2.7  million  In  arrears. 
A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Barrlngton 
Plaza  financial  condition  convinced  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  lose  as  much  as  $6  million 
In  this  particular  Instance. 

The  subcommittee  recognizes  that  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
legal  authority  to  strengthen  Its  admin- 
istration and  supervision  sufficiently  to 
prevent  and  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
abuses  which  contributed  to  the  Barring- 
ton  Plaza  disaster  and  similar  situations. 
In  our  view,  Mr.  President,  the  agency 
must  take  corrective  steps  to  provide  bet- 
ter safeguards  for  the  Federal  funds 
which  it  has  committed.  The  abuses 
disclosed  in  our  hearings  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  recur  while  agency  officials  act 
Imprudently  or  do  nothing. 

There  are,  however,  certain  obvious 
inadequacies  of  the  law  which  can  be 
corrected  by  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  legislative  proposal  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

The  first  of  these  provisions,  incorpo- 
rated in  section  1  of  the  bill,  would  re- 
quire the  FHA  to  refuse  to  grant  exten- 
sions of  time  or  modifications  In  terms 
for  Insured  mortgages  which  are  in  de- 
fault unless  all  Income  from  the  insured 
project,  beyond  necessary  expenses,  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  mortgagor  and  dis- 
tributed only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Hoasing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. In  the  Barrlngton  Plaza  case, 
when  it  became  evident  that  foreclosure 
was  Inevitable,  the  operators  of  the  proj- 
ect depleted  the  Income  accrued  from  the 
project  by  a  number  of  highly  question- 
able withdrawals  of  funds  which  may 
ultimately  cost  the  FHA,  now  the  owner 
of  the  property,  at  least  $137,000.  This 
probable  loss  is  in  addition  to  the  loss 
on  the  mortgage  insurance  which  Is  Uke- 
ly  to  be  sustained  by  FHA.  This  section 
of  the  bill  also  provides  that  exemptions 
to  the  provision  may  be  made  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Appropriate 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  are  pro- 
vided. 

Section  2  of  the  measure  would  require 
that,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  mortgage 
Insurance  by  FHA,  all  contractors  or 
subcontractors  of  multifamily  dwelling 
projects  execute  a  binding  agreement  to 
certify  the  costs  of  services  and  materials 
whenever  such  costs  total  $100,000  or 
more.  The  section  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  require  such  certifica- 
tion agreements  for  amounts  less  than 
$100,000  whenever  he  determines  such 
action  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  cer- 
tain instances  in  which  the  construction 


costs  for  such  projects  were  appreciably 
Increased  by  the  inclusion  of  substantial 
profits  for  subcontractors  who  were  im- 
der  the  control  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
projects.  When  a  sponsor  uses  a  con- 
trolled subcontractor,  he  Is  In  effect  deal- 
ing with  himself,  with  the  result  that 
prices  are  not  subject  to  the  controls  af- 
forded by  the  competitive  bidding  or 
arm's-length  transactions.  Present 
FHA  regulations  require  such  certifica- 
tion to  be  made  only  when  there  is  an 
identity  of  Interest  between  contractors 
and  mortgagor.  The  provision  of  this 
bill,  making  such  certification  manda- 
tory for  all  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors, would  tend  frequently  to  reduce 
mortgage  amounts,  prevent  "windfall" 
profits,  and  thereby  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's risk. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  is- 
suance of  FHA  insurance  on  multifamily 
projects  unless  a  prior  binding  agree- 
ment exists  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  have  full  access,  for  audit  and  exami- 
nation purposes,  to  all  books  and  records 
of  management,  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors of  multifamily  dwelling  proj- 
ects. Existing  law  does  not  require  such 
access.  Its  Inclusion  in  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  verification  of  actions  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sections  of  the 
bill  and  to  strengthen  appreciably  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  insurance  of  multifamily 
dwelling  mortgages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  its  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1249)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  further  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
surance of  certain  mortgages.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin).  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    1249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"MODIFICATIONS    IN    TEBMS    OF    INStTSED    MORT- 
GAGES     COVERING      MULTIFAMILY      PROJECTS 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  con- 
sent to  any  request  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  curing  a  default  under  any  mort- 
gage covering  new  or  rehabilitated  multi- 
family  housing,  as  defined  In  section  227 
(a),  or  for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
such  mortgage,  except  In  conformity  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, such  regulations  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  to  the  granting  of  any  such  re- 
quest, that  any  part  of  the  rents  or  other 
Income  derived  by  the  mortgagor  from  the 
housing  covered  by  the  mortgage  which  la 
not  required  to  meet  actual  and  necesaary 
expenses  arising  In  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  such  housing.  Including  amorti- 
zation charges  under  the  mortgage,  b«  held 


In  trust  by  the  mortgagor  and  distributed 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  In 
prescribing  regulations  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  granting 
of  consent  to  any  request  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  curing  a  default  under  any 
mortgage  covering  new  or  rehabilitated  mul- 
tifamily housing,  or  for  a  modification  of 
the  terms  of  such  mortgage,  without  regard 
to  the  foregoing  requirement.  In  any  case 
or  class  of  cases  in  which  an  exemption 
from  such  requirement  does  not  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  Jeopardize  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  or  agent  of  any  firm,  company, 
corporation,  or  association  which  Is  the 
mortgagor  under  a  mortgage  described  In 
subsection  (a),  (1)  uses  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  part  of  the  rents  or  other  In- 
come derived  from  housing  covered  by  such 
mortgage  in  violation  of  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a) ,  or  (2) .  if  such  mortgage  is  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  any  such  regrulatlon  or 
la  not  otherwise  covered  by  such  regulation, 
uses  or  authorizes  the  use,  while  such  mort- 
gage Is  In  default,  of  any  part  of  the  renta 
or  other  Income  derived  from  the  housing 
covered  by  such  mortgage  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  meet  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  arising  In  connection  with  such 
housing  (Including  amortization  charges 
under  the  mortgage ) .  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both." 

CONTKACTOR'S    COST    CERTinCATION 

Sic.  2.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
227  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"CONTRACTOE'S     COST     CERTinCATION 

"Sec  228.  No  mortgage  covering  new  or 
rehabilitated  multifamily  housing,  as  de- 
fined In  section  227(a),  shall  be  Insured 
under  this  Act,  except  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment entered  into  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  unless  a  binding  agree- 
ment has  been  executed  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  requiring  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  furnishing  services  or  mate- 
rials costing  $100,000  or  more  In  connection 
with  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
such  housing  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
actual  cost  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
such  services  or  materials:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  require 
such  certification  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  furnishing  services 
or  materials  costing  less  than  $100,000 
whenever  he  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate." 

AUDIT  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  3.  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 

"AUDIT      AND      EXAMINATION       OF      BOOKS      AND 
RECORDS 

"Sec.  523.  No  mortgage  covering  new  or 
rehabilitated  multifamily  housing,  as  de- 
fined In  section  227(a).  shall  be  insured 
under  this  Act,  except  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment entered  Into  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  unless  there  has  been 
executed  a  binding  agreement  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  permitting  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  have  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  that  (1)  are 
pertinent  to  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  operation  of  such  housing,  and  (2)  belong 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  project  Involved,  the 
mortgagor  under  such  mortgage,  or  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  furnishing  services 
or  materials  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  such  housing." 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr. 
McClellan  is  as  follows: 
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BtriuCABT  or  A  Bnx  To  Amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  To  Further  Protect  the 
Utterests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Insurance  of  Certain  Mortgages 

SKCnOK    1 

The  bill  amends  the  National  Housing  Act 
by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  Title 
U  of  the  exlsUng  act.  with  the  following 

effects: 

section  235:  (a)  Mortgages  for  new  or 
renovated  multUamlly  housing  projects,  in- 
sured by  FHA.  will  not  be  extended  or  modi- 
fled  when  in  default  unless  all  rents  or  other 
income  beyond  necessary  expenses  are  held 
In  trust  by  the  mortgagor  subject  to  dis- 
bursement only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Exemption  to  this  provision  may  be 
made  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  determines  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
Jeopardized. 

(b)  No  person  may  use  for  any  purpose 
such  rents  or  other  Income  In  violation  of  (a) 
above.  If  an  exemption  la  granted  to  (a) 
above,  no  person  may  use  for  any  purpose 
other  than  necessary  expenses  such  rents  or 
other  income  while  the  mortgage  Is  In  de- 
fault. Violators  are  liable  to  $5,000  fine.  3 
years  imprisonment,  or  both. 
section  2 

The  blU  amends  Title  U  of  the  existing  act 
by  adding  another  new  section  which  pro- 

▼1<168:  _    ,         .  .  _ 

Section  228:  Before  Insurance  Is  Issued  by 
FHA.  contractors  and  subcontractors  of 
multifamily  housing  projects  who  fumlah 
services  or  materials  In  amounts  of  $100,000 
or  more  must  execute  a  binding  agreement 
that  they  will  certify  the  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices and  materials.  The  Secretary  of  HUD, 
who  will  determine  and  define  requirements 
under  this  section,  may  require  such  certi- 
fication for  contractors  or  subcontractors 
furnishing  services  or  materials  costing  less 
than  $100,000. 

section   3 

The  bin  amends  Title  V  of  the  existing  act 
by: 

Section  523:  Prohibits  FHA  insurance  on 
multifamily  projects  unless  there  Is  a  binding 
agreement  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  have  access,  for  audit  and  examination 
purposes,  to  the  books  and  records  of  any 
sponsor,  mortgagor,  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor connected  with  such  project. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORTING  AND  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  OF  1959 


I 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  for 
tho  purpose  of  strengthening  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  which  relate  to 
labor  relations  consultants  and  certain 
other  intermediaries  between  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

The  subcommittee  in  1966  held  hear- 
ings on  labor  racketeering  activities  in 
the  New  York  area,  particularly  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  labor  relations  con- 
sultant named  Jack  McCarthy,  his  as- 
sociates In  the  firm  of  National  Consul- 
tants Associated,  Ltd.,  and  a  number  of 
other  persons  who  were  Involved  with 
him  in  labor-management  matters.  In- 


cluding labor  union  officials  who  were 
dominated  or  strongly  influenced  by  Mc- 
Carthy. 

The  testimony  and  evidence  at  the 
hearings  disclosed  a  number  of  impro- 
prieties, abuses,  and  highly  questionable 
practices  engaged  in  by  McCarthy  and 
his  associates  in  the  course  of  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  important  field  of  coUec- 
tive    bargaining   between   management 

and  labor. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation 
showed  clearly  that  McCarthy  and  his 
cohorts  operated  a  series  of  well-planned 
schemes  which,  while  assuring  substan- 
tial personal  profits  for  McCarthy  and 
the  group  of  persons  close  to  him,  had  the 
deplorable  effect  of  subverting  and  de- 
stroying the  proper  purposes  and  legiti- 
mate objectives  of  trade  unionism  and 
of  depriving  union  members  of  certain 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  that  should 
have  been  safeguarded  for  them  by  the 
existing  laws.  Our  hearings  disclosed, 
among  other  matters,  several  disturb- 
ing improprieties  and  abuses  attributed 
to  Jack  McCarthy  and  his  associates, 
which  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1  The  negotlaUon  of  "sweetheart"  con- 
tracts between  employers  represented  by  Mc- 
Carthy and  his  consulting  firm  and  seven 
local  labor  unions  which  McCarthy  doml- 
nated  or  controlled; 

2  The  purchase  of  "labor  peace  by  em- 
ployers who  were  cUents  of  McCarthy's  firm 
through  the  procurement  of  various  services 
operated  by  relatives  and  associates  of  Mc- 
Carthy; ,         _ 

3  Questionable  loans  to  various  union  offi- 
cials which  were  arranged  by  McCarthy  and 
Daniel  Kapllow,  a  labor  union  official  who 
was  a  business  partner  of  McCarthy  In  Lln- 
san  Trading  Company; 

4.  The  violation  by  McCarthy  and  Kapl- 
low of  their  duties  and  responslbUltles  as 
fiduciaries  by  lending  to  their  own  firm  the 
assets  of  union  welfare  funds  for  which  they 
were  trustees; 

5  The  purchase  by  McCarthy  and  Kapl- 
low of  a  house  In  the  name  of  McCarthy's 
mother,  which  was  subsequently  used  for 
union  and  welfare  fund  headquarters,  a 
transaction  carried  out  while  McCarthy  and 
Kapllow  were  trustees  of  the  welfare  fund, 
and  which  ultimately  will  bring  McCarthy's 
mother  a  windfall  profit  of  about  $45,000; 

and 

6  The  organization  and  operation  of 
dental  and  optical  benefit  plans  for  union 
members,  which  brought  high  profits  to  Mc- 
Carthy, but  few  If  any  benefits  to  the  urUon 
members  whose  funds  were  used  to  pay  for 
the  plans. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  apparent 
from  study  of  the  record  that  unscrupu- 
lous individuals  can  manage  to  circum- 
vent and  defeat  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in   enacting  laws  for  the  proper 
supervision,  administration,  and  regula- 
tion of  labor-management  affairs,  and 
that  existing  statutes  cannot  adequate- 
ly or  effectively  protect  the  interests  and 
rights  of  both  management  and  union 
members  in  the  vital  area  of  collective 
bargaining  and  other  labor-management 
relations.     The  Congress  is  once  again 
charged  with  the  duty  of  revising  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  in  order  to  close  the  gaps  in 
the  statute  and  to  correct  certain  of  its 
inadequacies  in  this  field.    When  this  bill 
is  considered  by  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive   committee,    further    amendments 
may  be  added  to  it,  or  some  of  its  pro- 


visions may  be  changed  to  strengthen 
the  law.  However,  its  principal  pro- 
visions should  serve  as  a  good  basis  for 
action  by  the  Congress  in  deterring  and 
eliminating  the  kinds  of  abuses  disclosed 
in  our  hearings. 

The  measure  proposes  to  amend  the 
existing  law  by  first,  requiring  union  of- 
ficials to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  armu&lly  all  Income  from  and  busi- 
ness transactions  with  labor  relations 
consultants;  second,  requiring  aU  latKir 
relations  consultants  to  file  annually 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  reports  of 
all  receipts  identifying  their  sources,  and 
information  about  aU  disbursements,  to 
whom  paid,  and  the  purposes  thereof: 
and  third,  providing  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  of  confiict-of-interest  situ- 
ations that  have  been  shown  to  exist  be- 
tween labor  relations  consultants  and  la- 
bor imion  officials. 

Mr.  President,  the  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive provisions  of  this  bill  are  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  kinds  of  corruption 
and  dishonesty  which  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  so-caUed  middle  ground  of 
labor-management  negotiations  where 
dishonest  and  corrupt  persons  pres- 
ently are  able  to  violate,  damage,  and  de- 
stroy the  rights  and  interests  of  both  la- 
bor and  management. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  there- 
of be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroXNG  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
and  the  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  j  ^^    ,    v. 

The  bill  (S.  1250)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  so  as  to  strengthen  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  provisions  there- 
of relating  to  labor  relations  consultants 
and  certain  other  intermediaries  between 
management  and  labor,  introduced  by 
Mr  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1250 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovmc  of 
R^ese^tivesof  the  Vj^^^'^^'^'f^^J 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  Mo- 
tion 202  (a)  of  the  Labor-Management  ne- 
i^niSf^dDi^osuit  Act  of  1959  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
Sragiaph  (5)  thereof.  (2)  by  red«ilgnaUng 
parairaph  (6)  thereof  as  P^^T^P^  <») 'J^^ 
(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other 
interfit.  legal  or  equitable,  which  ^^J^ 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  J°<»if*^y 
held  In.  and  any  Income  or  any  other  bene- 
fit  with  monetary  value  (Including  reim- 
bursed expenses)  which  he  or  hU  spouse  ot 
minor  child  directly  or  Indirectly  derived 
from   a  labor  relations  consultant; 

••(7)  any  direct  or  Indirect  business  trans- 
action or  arrangement  between  him  or  hla 
spouse  or  minor  child  and  any  labor  rela- 
tions consultant;  and". 

(b)(1)  Section  203  (b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  .  .„.„ 

"(b)  Every  labor  relations  consul Unt  BhaU 
file  annuallv  vrtth  the  Secretary  a  report.  Ln 
a  form  prescribed  by  him,  signed  by  lU  presi- 
dent and  treasxu-er.  or  corresponding  princi- 
pal Officers,  disclosing  for  Its  preceding  fiscal 

^*^(A)  receipts  of  any  kind  on  account  of 
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labor  relations  services  or  activities  Identlfy- 
InK  the  sources  thereof: 

"(B»  disbursements  of  any  kind  In  con- 
nection with  labor  relations  services  or  ac- 
tivities, Identifying  the  persons  to  whom 
payments  were  made,  the  amount  paid  to 
each  such  person  and  the  purposes  thereof^ 
and  such  other  financial  Information  as  the 
secretary  shall  by  regulation  determine  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection;  except  that  an 
attorney  who  Is  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  bar  of  any  state  shall  not  be  required 
by  this  subsection  to  report  If  his  activities 
are  exclusively  those  of  providing  legal  ad- 
vice and  services." 

(21  Subsections  (ci.  (d>,  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed  and 
subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  such  section  are 
redesignated  as  subsections   (o    and   (d), 

(ci  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "privileged"  Immediately  before 
"Information." 

(di  Section  2071  b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as   follows: 

"(bi  Each  person  required  to  file  a  report 
under  sections  201(b>.  202,  203(a),  203(bl, 
or  section  211  shall  file  such  report  within 
ninety  davs  after  the  end  of  each  of  its  fiscal 
vears  except  that  where  such  person  is  sub- 
ject to  sections  20Ub) .  202,  203(al ,  203(b) 
or  section  211.  as  the  case  may  be.  for  only 
a  portion  of  such  a  fiscal  year  (because  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  occurs  during 
such  person's  fiscal  year  or  such  person  be- 
comes subject  to  this  Act  during  its  fiscal 
yean  such  person  may  consider  that  portion 
as    the    entire    fiscal    year    In    making    such 

^^^{V)    Section  Sim)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(m)  -Labor  relations  consulta.if  means 
any  person  other  than  a  regular  officer,  super- 
visor or  emplovee  of  the  emplover.  who  for 
compensation,  advises,  represents  or  renders 
Investigation  services  to  an  employer  or  em- 
ployer organization  concerning  employee  or- 
ganizing, concerted  activities,  or  collective 
bargaining  activities  " 

(f)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  re- 
deelgnating  section  611  thereof  as  section 
812  and  by  adding  after  section  610  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  611  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  labor  relations  consultant  to  advise  or 
represent  any  employer  or  employer  organi- 
zation with  respect  to  any  labor  dispute 
between  such  employer  or  employer  organi- 
zation and  a  labor  organlz  itlon.  If  there 
exists  a  conflict  of  Interest  relationship  be- 
tween such  labor  relations  consultant  and 
any  officer  of  such  labor  organization  who 
U  in  a  position  to  Influence  the  settlement 
of  such  labor  dispute;  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  ofHcer  of  a  labor  organization 
who  is  In  a  position  to  influence  the  settle- 
ment of  a  labor  dispute  between  such  labor 
organization  and  any  emplover  to  advise  or 
represent  such  labor  organizr.tion  with  re- 
spect to  such  labor  dispute  if  there  exists 
a  conflict  of  Interest  relationship  between 
such  officer  and  any  labor  relations  con- 
sultant representing  or  advi.smi;  such  em- 
ployer. ,        .    ,    . 

"(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  paragriph  d)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not   more  than   1   year,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  suijsection  (a),  a 
conflict  of  interest  reUUionr.hlp  shall  be 
deemed  to  exist  between  a  l.ibor  relations 
consultant  and  an  officer  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation If — 

"(1)  such  officer  and  such  consultant  are 
each  members  of.  or  each  have  a  financial 
Interest  in.  the  same  labor  consulting  firm; 
"(21  such  officer  and  such  consultant  each 
have  a  financial  Interest  in  any  business  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  which  is  owned  b> 
persons  other  than  such  officer  and  such 
consultant;  or 

"(3)   such  officer  is  a  debtor  of  such  con- 
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sultant  or  of  any  firm  or  business  In  which 
such  consultant  holds  an  office  or  has  a 
proprietary  Interest  of  more  than  10  per 
centum;  or  such  constUtant  Is  a  debtor  of 
such  officer  or  of  any  firm  or  business  In 
which  such  officer  holds  an  office  or  has  a 
proprietary  Interest  of  more  than  10  per 
centum." 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  is  as  follows: 

Si'MM.\RY  OF  Proposed  Bili. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure provisions  thereof  relating  to 
labor  relations  consultants  and  certain 
other  intermediaries  between  management 
and   labor 

Tlie  bill  would  amend  the  act  by  adding 
new  provisions  relating  to  the  activities  and 
operations  of  labor  relations  consultants, 
and  by  repealing  certain  provisions  rendered 
inappropriate    by    the    new   provisions. 

SECTION  202.       REPORTING  OF  FINANCIAL 
TRAN.SACTIONS 

The  bill  would  amend  Section  202  of  the 
act  by  requiring  union  officials  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  Department  of  Labor  any  In- 
come or  any  thing  of  value  received  by  such 
officials  or  their  immediate  families  from 
labor   relations   consultants;    and 

The  bill  would  require  such  union  officials 
to  report  annually  any  business  transactions 
between  them  or  their  immediate  families 
with   any   labor   relations   consultant. 

SECTION   203.       RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF 
l,\BOR  RELATIONS  CONSULTANTS 

The  bill  would  amend  Section  203  of  the 
act  to  require  every  labor  relations  con- 
sultant to  file  annually  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  report  disclosing  all  receipts  and 
the  sources  thereof  obtained  for  labor  rela- 
tions services,  and  all  disbursements  of  any 
kind  related  to  labor  relations  services  and 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  paid  and  the 
purposes  thereof.  Attorneys  performing 
only  legal  services  would  be  excluded  from 
the  reporting  requirement. 

The  bill  would  repeal  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  [3]   of  Section  203. 

SECTIONS   204   AND   207.      ADMINISTRATIVE 
AMENDMENTS 

Administrative  amendments  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sections  204  and  207  would  clarify 
and  Implement  the  amendments  to  Sections 
202  and  203. 

SECTIC>N     3  1  M  I       DEFINITION     OF    LABOR 
RELATIONS    CONSULTANT 

This  amendment  to  Section  3(m)  would 
define  the  term  "labor  relations  consultant" 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

SECTION    611.     CRIMINAL    VIOLATIONS   AND 
PKNALTIES    THEREFOR 

The  bill  redesignates  the  existing  SectUjn 
611  as  Section  t.l2.  and  adds  a  new  Section 
611,  to  provide  that: 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  labor  relations 
consultants  to  act  in  conflict  of  interest  situ- 
ations with  labor  union  officials,  and  it  shall 
be  likewise  unlawful  tor  labor  union  officials 
to  act  in  conflict  of  interest  situations  with 
labor  relations  consultants; 

2  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  this 
provision  will  be  liable  to  a  $1,000  fine,  1 
year  im{.'nsoiunent,  or  both; 

3.  Conflict  of  Interest  relationships  between 
labor  relations  consultants  and  labor  union 
officials  are  considered  to  exist  if 

(a)  both  parties  have  Interests  In  the  same 
consulting  firm; 

(b)  both  parlies  have  financial  Interests  in 
any  business  in  which  less  than  90  percent 
Is  owned  by  other  persons; 

(c)  either  party  Is  In  debt  to  the  other 
party,  or  if  either  party  is  In  debt  to  a  firm 
In  which  the  other  party  has  more  than  10 
percent  Interest. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  COR- 
RECT  mEQUrriES  IN  A  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  cooperative  group  of  progressive 
farmers  who  are  acquiring  land  in  the 
A  and  B  irrigation  district  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Snake  River  near  Rupert, 
Idaho,  assumed  operation  and  mainte- 
nance responsibility  of  the  northside 
pumping  division  of  the  Minidoka 
project  in  March  1966.  This  is  a  benefit 
to  both  local  water  users  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  members  of  the 
district  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
willingness  to  assume  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

Some  of  the  reclamation  employees  of 
this  division  wish  to  remain  in  Idaho 
and  continue  their  work  for  the  project 
and  they  were  transferred  to  the  district 
immediately  upon  separation  from  Fed- 
eral service.    Under  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-301.  known  as  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1965,  these  employees 
as   well   as   other   employees   separated 
from  the  Federal  service  as  a  result  of 
the  transfer  of  work  and  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act  are  entitled  to 
severance   pay.     The   irrigation   system 
has  been  operated  by  the  Bureau  with 
appropriated  funds.     However,  In  com- 
pliance with  Federal  reclamation  laws  in 
the   district's   repayment   contract,   the 
costs  of  operation  and  malntwiance  Is 
reimbursable  by  the  water  users.     The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  agrees  that  there 
are  inequities  in  requiring  the  district  to 
pay  both  accumulated  leave  payments 
and  severance  pay,  estimated  at  $20,000 
and  $40,000  respectively  for  Individuals 
who  accumulated  at  least  a  part  of  these 
benefits  while  employed  on  other  proj- 
ects.   I  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  that  it  will  require  legis- 
lation to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
take  care  of  this  severance  and  accumu- 
lated leave  pay  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated while  these  employees  were  actually 
inFedeml  service. 

I  introduce  a  bill  for  myself  and  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Church),  to  make  these 
particular  reclamation  project  expenses 
nonreimbursable.  This  bill  Is  not  con- 
troversial in  any  way  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  favorable  and 
prompt  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  12,")1)  to  make  certain  rec- 
lamation project  expenses  nonreim- 
bursable, introduced  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Church), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


LOSS  OF  FUNDS  UNDERMINES 
SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
a  change  in  Public  Law  874  signed  Into 
law  late  last  fall  has  Imposed  serious 
financial  difficulties  on  many  school  dis- 
tricts in  areas  where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  land  is  under  Federal  ownership. 

The  chafige  requires  deduction  from 
Public   Law   874   entitlements   of   other 
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Federal  payments  regardless  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  school  districts  may  be 
using  such  payments.  These  payments 
represent  funds  which  school  districts 
derive  from  U.S.  forestry  reserve  fimds, 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  funds,  U.S.  mineral 
lease  royalty  funds.  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  funds  and  similar  revenue 
sharing  programs. 

Formerly  deduction  of  such  payments 
was  reqtiired  only  to  the  extent  that 
these  payments  were  actually  available 
for  current  expenditiu-es.  Public  Law 
874  funds  are  intended  to  replace  tax 
revenues  denied  school  districts  because 
of  Federal  ownership  and  Federal  em- 
ployment and  are  speclficaUy  earmarked 
to  meet  maintenance  and  operation 
costs.  Thus,  since  Public  Law  874  is  a 
funding  assistance  program  for  current 
expenses,  the  former  system  of  deduc- 
tions appeared  fair  in  that  it  prevented 
a  double  payment  from  Federal  sources 
of  moneys  used  for  Identical  purposes. 

However,  last  year  in  consideration  of 
the  double  payment  question  it  was  de 


termlned  that  the  language  In  PubUc  Law 
874  relative  to  the  actual  availability  for 
current  expenditures  of  other  Federal 
payments  should  be  deleted. 

In  Idaho,  aside  from  Public  Law  874 
entitlements,  funds  from  forestry  reserve 
funds,  representing  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  timber  in  the  national  forests, 
constitute  the  largest  source  of  Income  to 
school  districts  from  payments  which  are 
connected  with  the  principle  of  remu- 
nerating the  States  lor  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  presence.  Under  Idaho  State 
law  these  funds  must  be  expended  for 
capital  outlay  items  and  they  are.  there- 
fore, not  normally  available  for  current 
operating  expenses.  Thus,  to  deduct 
these  funds  from  PubUc  Law  874  entitle- 
ments means  a  substantial  reduction  in 
maintenance  and  operation  moneys 
available  to  school  districts  this  year.  No 
soiu-ce  for  replacing  these  funds  is  avail- 
able. 

Funds  from  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  cannot  fill  the  need.  ESEA 
funds  are  categorical  funds.    Certainly 


the  extensive  debate  on  PubUc  Law  874 
last  year  demonstrated  that  moneys  from 
ESEA  will  not  replace  impacted  area 
funds  and  that  it  was  never  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  they  should  do  so. 

I  have  received  considerable  corre- 
spondence from  Idaho  superintendents 
and  leaders  in  education  pointing  out  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  change  which  ex- 
panded deductions  from  Public  Law  874 
of  payments  from  other  Federal  sources. 
Budget  planning  for  Idaho  schools  was 
completed  for  the  1966-67  school  year 
last  spring.  Public  Law  89-750  which 
contained  the  change  in  deduction  prac- 
tices was  passed  by  Congress  in  late  Octo- 
ber. The  school  districts  had  no  chance 
to  anticipate  the  revenue  losses  resulting. 

I  ask  that  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Education  indicat- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Public  Law  874 
losses  under  the  law  as  amended  last 
year  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Estimatxl  PubUc  Law  874  fund  loss  due  io  fores(  fund  rerripl.^  for  fiscal  year  1961 


No. 


School  district 


1  I  Boise. 


11     Meadows  Valley. 

Vi     Bear 

13     Council 


25  Pocatello.. 

41  I  St.  Maries.. 

42  '  plummer.. 

60  I  sii.-llcy---. 

61  Hailpy 


73 
82 


(iarden  Valley. 
Idaho  City     .. 


Itni-^i-sbof  Bpiid 
Sandpolnt 


Idaho  Falls 


Swan  Valley 

93     Eii-st  Bonneville. 
101     Bonncrs  Ferry.  . 


ni     Arco 

161      nubols 

171  j  Oroflno 

172  Elk  River. 
181      Chains 


183 


192 


Miickuy. 


I  ik'iui'^  Ferry. 


193  I  MountiUii  Homo... 


202 
21S 
241 


Westside 

St.  Anthony... 
rirangovllle 


Forwit  area 


Boise 

I'ayelte 

Nezperce 

Payette 

....do 

.  .do 

Boise ^.. 

Caribou 

St.  Joe...  

Coeur  d'Alene — 

St.  Joe ..... 

Canl>oU-    ..s.«i.-. 

Tarphee ^..... 

Sawtooth   

Cliallis. 

Bdisi'      .       

r>Lyi-Ili' 

Saw  lout  li    - 

Hois'' 

Kaniksu 

Coeur  d'Alene... 

St.  Joe..    

Kootenai 

Caribou- 

(iriiiid  Telon 

Tiirghee 

.        do ... 

Caribou 

Tarphee -^.- 

Curiboti .„-- 

K'vnik'^u  . 

Kootpniii 

('(K'ur  cl'.\lene.. 

Clialli'!     - -. 

,>iuwtoolh ^.».. 

Targhee 

do 

I  riiallls    

1  Clearwater 

St.  .Im'      

Clearwater 

I  St.  Joe  

I  Challis      - 

I  Sawtooth 

I  Salmon 

TartJhee 

Chilli'i 

S  iWlOOlll .. 

Tari'lice — — 

Boise -i..»* 

Sawtooth 

Boise 

Sawtoiitll 
t'ariliou  .- 

Civtlie.  

'r,irqhee 

(irtllaliii . 

Clearwater 

Nerjicrce 

Hitterroot 

Salmon. 

I'ayelte 


Students  claimed 


Average  daily 
atlemiaoee 


A'8 


0 
0 
0 
0 

5.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.0 
0 

10.0 
5.0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

&0 

1.8 

0 

0 
21.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.0 
.6 

0 

0 

2.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
7.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2.0 

19. 5 
0 
0 
0 


B's 


135.5 
1.0 
4.0 
98.  .'i 
.W.  0 
liM.  0 
2.0 
17.0 
09.0 
4.S 
0 
0 
0 

19.0 
0 

55.5 

30.6 

3.0 

2.0 

21.5 

281.5 

9.0 

1.0 

0 

3.0 
1.5 
3.0 
3.6 
3.0 
3.5 
0 

90.0 
53.0 
1.0 
4.8 
0 
0 

6.0 
0 
134.0 
0 
0 

81.0 

65.5 

.5 

0 

0 

21.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8.0 
0 

7.0 

0 

125.0 

3.6 

122.5 

305.0 

0 

0 

0 


A's 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4.75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

0 


B's 


Total 

average 

daily 

I  attendance 


208 


9.8 

4.76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.76 

1.42 

0 

0 
13.01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.65 
.47 

0 

0 

1.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.65 

0 

0 

0 
(I 
0 
1.9 

18.  52 
0 
U 
0 


64.36 
.47 
1.90 
47.  S9 
23.75 
49.4 
.95 
8.07 
47.02 
2.14 
0 
0 
0 

9.0;;5 
0 

26. 36 

14.48 

1.42 

.85 

10.21 

133.71 

4.27 

.47 

0 

1.42 
.71 
1.42 
l.»>6 
1.42 
1.66 
0 

43.23 

25.46 

.5 

2.13 

0 

0 

2.85 
0 

63.65 
0 
0 

24.22 
31.11 
.23 
0 
0 

10.21 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.8 
0 

3.3-i 
0 

59.37 

l.fiH 

58.19 

144.  >i7 

n 

0 

U 


KKClptS 

trull, 
Allowance  ,      l'ui>he 
Law  874 


Ret'eipts 
Irom 
forest 


Public 
Law  S74 
fund  loss 


64.36 

.47 

1.90 
47.59 

28.5 

49.4 
.95 

8.07  I 
47.02  ' 

2.14  I 

0        I 

0         I 

0 
10.23 

0  i 
35.86 
19.23  1 

1  42 
.(•5 

I'l.  .'1   I 
133.71 

.4(    ' 
0 
1.42  , 

.71 
1.42 
6.41 
2.84 
1.66 
0 

56.24 
25.46 
.5 
2.13 
0 
0 
2. 
(I 
63.65 
0 
0 

24.22 
37.  76 
.70 
0 
0 

12.11 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10.45 
0 

3.32 
0 

59.37 

1.6« 

60.119 

IKi.  ;i!' 

0 

u 
u 


.85 


$230.72  1 
230.  72 
23l).  72 
535.37 
38,5.98 
363.  2S 
363.28 
2ao.  72 
230.  72 
2;iO.  72 
312.63 
S.<i).  72 
230.72  I 
269.90  i 

^.■^  17 

472  51 

472  51 

472.51 

218  11(1 

2.10.  72 

230.  72 

230.72  I 

230.72  I 

230.72 

230.72  1 

230.72 

334.96 

334.96 

230. 72 

■230.  72 

Wl.  51 

SO-i.  51 

302.  51 

257.20 

257.20 

257.20 

,S72.80 

572.80 

271.00 

271.00 

544.98 

.544.98 

337.68 

3;r.  68 

337.68 

337.68 

251.52 

251. 52 

251. 52 


$14,849.14  I 

108.44 

438.37 
25.  430.  07 
11.1X10,43 
17.941''.  03 

345  11 

1.861.91 

10.  848.  45 

493.74 


2.761.08 

15.351.18 
9.  086  37 
70M.64  ] 
448  88 
2.2.5  7S  ' 
30,  849,  57 
985. 17 
108.43  |- 

"327.' 62  1 
163.81  I. 
327.62  ! 

2.147.09 
9.51  28 
382.99 

17.013.16 

7,701.90 

151.25 

547.83 


$80.71 


1,464.67 

415.15 

2.  965.  56 

675' 40' 
2.128.68 


$1, 454. 67 

'2,965.56 

2,'i28.'68 


631. 18 

23.44 

to.  53 

2.615  10 

5.24 

6.  288.  49 

3,411.38 


2.615.10 

6.288,49 
3.411.38 


6.  248  61 

23.  453.  97 

791.47 


2. 225. 7R 

23.  4.53  97 

791.  47 


2.136.98 
1.343.98 


327.62 


603.82 

8.30 
18.49 

222,  85 

496  01 

24. 984.  42 

719.  72 


327.62 


17.013.16 
719. 72 


1,632.48 

17.249.15 


13.199.41 

12.  750.  79 

236.37 


3'»  14 

■X.Vi.  14 
•OS  (19 
208.09 
230.  72 
230.72 
261.76 
261.76 
261.  76 
261.76 
261.76 


3,045.91 


3,544.01 


no..S6 

'13.697.85 
382.99 

15,729.16 
42.  76K  97 


368.81 
25.95 

252.20 
1.770.20 

17.88 

32,741.38 

2.  276. 14 

1.516.06 

105.  40 
1.675.32 

711, CI 

135.83 

7.90 

1,30.5. 1  Ki 

551).  83 

4.68 

1. 868.  55 

119.27 
«k45e.67 

603.62 
9.71 

1.52.19 
2.  4'22.  77 


1,632.48 
'i7.'249.'l5 


105.40 

1.675.32 
236.  37 


1,305.00 


3,  544. 01 


ll   I- 


32,  498.  .58  i 
26.452.33 

9.069.37  I 
756.78 

6. 926, 36  ' 


2.422.77 

15.'7K.'i7 
26. 452. 33 
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No. 


School  dbtrict 


242     Cottonwood. 


271  Coeiu  d'Alene. 

272  Rathdruni 

274    Harrison 


283    Potlatch. 
291     Salmon . . 


304     Katniah. 


i&\     Malad . 
394     Avery 


421     Mcfall 


422    Cascade. 


432    CatnbridKe 

Total  loss. 


Forest  area 


Clearwater 

Neziieroe... 

St.  Joe 

Bitterroot 

Payette 

Salmon. 

Coeur  d'.Mene 

Clearwater 

Kanlksu 

Kootenai 

St.  Joe 

Coeiir  (i'Alene 

Kanlksu 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Clearwater 

Kanlksu 

St.  Joe 

Clearwater 

Salmon . 

Bitterroot 

Targhee 

Chains... 

Clearwater 

Neiperce 

Kiviiksu 

Bitterroot 

Payette.- 

Salmon 

CarilKMi 

Sawtooth.    

St.  Joe   ...   

(  (leur  d'.\lene.  ... 

I'learwater. 

Payette 

Boise 

Sawtooth 

Nfzperce 

Salmon 

Boise 

Payette 

Salmon. 

Payette 


Students  claimed 


AveJBge  daily 
attendance 


A's 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14.  S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.S 
0 
0 
0 


B's 


A's 


B's 


Total 

average 

daily 

attendance 


2.0 

9.5 

3.0 

0 

0 

0 
130.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 
13.0 
17.6 

3.5 
38.0 

6.0 

0 
43.0 

0 
136.6 

2.0 

1.0 

0 
83.6 
39.6 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

S.0 

0 
24.0 

0 

0 

198.0 

19  II 

2.0 

1.5 

0 
100.0 

1.5 

0 
S3.0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.0 
0 
0 
Q 


42 


.95 

4.61 

1.42 

0 

0 

0 
61  75 
.5 
.95 

1.90 

6.17 

8.31 

1.66 
18.06 

2.86 

0 
20.5 

3.0 
65.08 

1.0 
.6 

0 

39.66 
10.0 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

2.37 

0 
11.6 

0 

0 
94.0 

9.0 

1.0 

I.O 

0 
46.5 

1.0 

0 
16.67 


.96 

4.61 

1.42 

0 

0 

0 

61.75 
.5 
.95 

1.90 

6.  17 

9  73 

1  66 
18.05 

2.85 

0 

20.5 

3.0 
79.08 

1.0 
.6 

0 

39.66 
19.0 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

2.37 

0 
11.6 

0 

0 
94.0 

9.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0 
48.5 

1.0 

0 
16.67 


Allowance 


Reoeijits 

Irom 

I'uWic 

Law  874 


Receipts 
from 
forest 


PuliUc 
Law  874 
fund  loss 


578  25 
.^78  25 
578-  25 
678  25 
578,  2.'^ 
578.  25 
230.72 
230.72 
230  72 
230  72 
230  72 
260  57 
260.57 
463.01 
463.01 
463.01 
304.07 
304.07 
247.54 
247.54 
247.64 
247.54 
288.38 
288.38 
288.38 
288.38 
288.38 
288.38 
■2.^1.88 
231.88 
608.06 
608.06 


549  34 

2,665  73 

821.11 


4. 184.  17 
3,  405.  72 


4.24»i  96 

IIV.W 

219  18 

438  36 

1.  423  54 

2.535  35 

4.12  M 

8. 357.  33 

1.319.58 


6.233.44 

912.  21 

19,  575.  46 

247.54 

123.77 


1, 167.  68 

875  76 

97  30 

9,U63  84 


91  55 


1,730  35 

17  48 

607.59 

67.  si 

1,  003.  70 


548.34 
2,665.73 


9,063.84 
9i.55 


1,730  3! 

17.48 


1,003.70 


11,437.15 

6,  479.  22 

547.92 


296.66 
296.65 
296.66 
296.55 
296.65 
345.84 
345.84 
345.84 
530.85 


649  55 

6, 992.  69 


27.871.00 

2. 668. 95 

296.66 

296.55 

i6."773.'24 
345.  84 

8,318.42 


4,  985.  62 

289.86 

521.75 

4.415.48 

3,593.99 

"i." 232.' 23  ' 
924.  17  I 
102.69  ! 
477.96 
77.81 
587.55 
447.68 
32.06 
6.  633. 34 
13.888.65 


4.985.82 

'"l23."77 


4.415.48 
3,593.08 


•207.09 

5,895  71 

2,815.86 

87.99 

638.88 


587.  M 


6.633.34 
2,668.95 


8, 895. 71 
345.84 


178.447.48 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  total  estimated  loss  to  Idaho 
schools  for  maintenance  and  operation 
In  this  school  year  is  $178,447.46.  To 
this  Congrress  which  is  used  to  dealing  in 
millions  and  even  billions  of  dollars,  this 
amount  may  not  appear  particularly 
large.  But  for  small  school  districts  In 
my  State,  I  can  assure  you,  it  represents 
a  great  deal  of  money — money  they  can 
ill  afford  to  lose. 

To  face  the  issue  squarely,  for  Idaho 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  ade- 
quately meeting  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide adequate  recompense  for  the  effect 
of  Its  Immense  ownership.  Even  adding 
together  Idaho  Public  Law  874  entitle- 
ments, shared  revenues  derived  from  in- 
come on  p'ablic  lands  and  contributions 
in  kind  for  services  which  local  govern- 
ment would  be  expected  to  assume  if  non- 
taxable public  lands  were  on  the  tax 
rolls,  the  total  does  not  nearly  equal  the 
revenues  which  would  be  derived  if  the 
Federal  lands  were  in  private  ownership 
and  subject  to  property  taxes.  Clearly 
then,  if  there  were  no  Federal  lands  in 
Idaho,  more  money  would  be  available 
for  education  in  the  State. 

Idaho  school  districts  are  severely 
limited  in  the  money  they  can  raise 
locally  for  education  because  of  the  nar- 
row tax  base.  Federal  ownership  in  the 
state  represents  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
total  land  area.  Over  20  million  ac"es  of 
Idaho  lands  are  in  national  forests  alone. 
Federal  forests  comprise  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  some  coun- 
ties. School  districts  affected  by  Federal 
ownership  are  trying  to  raise  as  much  as 
they  can  from  such  lands  as  they  have 


on  the  tax  rolls.  Some  areas  are  levying 
fully  30  mills  for  education,  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  under  State  law.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  in  such  areas  can 
be  faulted  for  failing  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  obtain  revenue  from  local 
sources  for  education. 

Small  rural  school  districts,  like  all 
school  districts,  are  striving  mightily  to 
Improve  the  education  they  offer  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  But  be- 
cause of  Federal  ownership  these  districts 
are  faced  with  immense  difficulties  in 
trying  to  move  ahead.  They  are  fighting 
just  for  economic  survival.  Any  reduc- 
tion in  the  funds  they  receive  is  critical. 

The  school  districts  in  Idaho  have  been 
using  forest  reserve  funds  allocated  to 
education  for  purposes  similar  to  the  use 
of  funds  from  Public  Law  815.  Consider- 
ing the  heavy  tax  burdens  Imposed  by 
local  government,  it  is  a  monumental 
task  to  gain  approval  for  bond  issues. 
Local  resources  simply  cannot  do  the 
whole  job.  And  Public  Law  815  assist- 
ance lacks  the  continuity  necessary  to 
meet  long-term  capital  expenditure 
needs.  Funds  under  this  law  are  primar- 
ily for  helping  to  meet  the  impact  of  a 
marked  increase  in  Federal  emplosmient 
or  ownership.  The  Federal  proprietor- 
ship of  national  forest  lands  does  not 
involve  a  sudden  increase  In  the  Impact 
of  Federal  Influence  over  the  ability  of 
local  taxing  resources  to  meet  a  one-time 
or  short-range  problem.  The  Federal 
proprietorship  Is  continuing.  Its  Impact 
Is  continuing,  and  school  districts  af- 
fected are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with 
continuing  capital  expenditure  needs. 

Forest  reserve  funds  have  been  used, 


quite  properly  to  my  mind,  to  help  meet 
these  needs,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
attributable  to  a  federally  imposed  bur- 
den. 

Therefore,  to  me  the  double  payment 
argument  does  not  make  any  real  sense. 
Even  given  a  double  payment,  Idaho 
schools  would  still  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  their  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
And  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in- 
flation in  costs  of  education  is  outpac- 
ing the  general  Inflation  in  our  economy. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  January  Issue  of 
School  Management,  there  has  been  an 
inflationary  increase  in  these  costs  of 
28.1  percent  since  1957-59. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Chttrch.  has  addressed  himself  to  this 
matter  and  offered  a  bill  fS.  382)  as  an 
attempt  to  Improve  Public  Law  874  as 
it  applies  to  deductions  from  other  Fed- 
eral payments. 

The  first  part  of  S.  382  would  suspend 
any  deductions  under  last  year's  amend- 
ment until  fiscal  1968.  The  second  part 
requires  school  districts  to  apportion 
future  Federal  payments,  apart  from 
Public  Law  874  funds,  in  the  same  ratio 
between  operating  expenses  and  capital 
outlay  as  the  districts  apportion  their 
revenue  from  State  and  local  agencies. 
This  second  part  would  mean  some  future 
revenue  losses  to  school  districts  but  their 
losses  would  be  In  lesser  amounts  than 
those  resulting  from  the  language  in  the 
law  as  now  written. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  laudable  and  con- 
structive attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
present,  Inequities.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  give  this  proposal  thorough  con- 
sideration. 
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I  do  however,  feel  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  us  to  consider  as  many  con- 
cmictive  avenues  of  approach  to  this 
eSeral  problem  as  possible.  The  deduc- 
Si  question  get^  us  into  the  broad 
area  of  the  need  to  review  the  total 
nlcture  of  Federal  payments  which  are 
Se  in  recognition  of  the  obligations 
^posed  by  Federal  ownership  and  em- 

''^iTa^e  "limited  my  remarks  to  Idaho 
.ichools.  However,  I  assume  that  the  dll- 
ficulties  facing  Idaho  are  shared  by  other 
DubUc  land  States.  I  believe  that  the 
changes  regarding  deductions  of  other 
Sderal  payments  from  PubUc  Law  874 
funds  have  created  more  problems  than 
they  have  solved. 

In  this  session,  I  hope  to  offer  legisla- 
tive proposals  designed  as  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

However,  for  the  present,  the  most 
urgent  need  is  to  provide  relief  to  the 
school  districts  who  find  themselves  m 
financial  difficulties  because  of  the  a  - 
teration  in  the  law  passed  after  their 
budgets  were  already  fixed. 

Therefore,  today,  I  offer  a  bill  which 
would  take  care  of  only  this  immediate 
need  My  bill  is  Umited  to  providing  for 
a  suspension  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  of 
the  deductions  from  Public  La  .>/  874  en- 
titlements required  by  last  year's  legisla- 
tion This  is  the  very  least  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  it  needs  to  be  done  at 
once. 


I  offer  this  biU  because  I  feel  there  may 
be  an  advantage  to  dealing  with  this  Im- 
mediate need  separately.  Approaching 
the  matter  in  this  way  will  permit  us  to 
solve  the  deduction  problem  as  it  appUes 
to  the  present  school  year  without  tying 
this  limited  aim  to  long-range  solutions 
to  which  there  may  be  objections. 

The  difficulties  imposed  on  school  dis- 
tricts this  year  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  unfortunate  timing  of  our  education 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  A 
better  schedule  for  congressional  action 
is  badly  needed.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 89,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Ehlenborn.  Is  directed  toward  securing 
early  appropriation  of  Federal  money 
spent  for  education.  The  President  In 
his  message  on  education  and  health  on 
February  28  emphasized  the  same  need. 
The  problems  I  have  outlined  today  are  a 
clear  case  In  point. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  has  memorialized  the 
Congress  requesting  a  delay  In  the  effec- 
tive year  of  the  deduction  amendment 
until  the  1967-68  school  year.  This  is 
what  the  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
do  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Idaho 
House  Joint  Memorial  No.  3  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  House 
Joint  Memorial  No.  3  wUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1252)  to  suspend  for  1 
year  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  the  deduction 
of  Federal  contributions,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  joint  memorial  submitted  by  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  is  as  follows: 


H.  J.  M.  No.s 
A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled 
We    your   Memorialists,   the    members    of 
the  senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  LeglslatTire  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  Thirty-ninth  Session  thereof, 
do  respectfully  represent  that:  ^  ^   . 

Whereas,  Public  Law  874,  as  amended,  has 
provided  Federal  funds  to  school  distrlcte 
for  Federal  Impact  students  whose  parents 
live  and/or  work  on  Federal  property  within 
a  state's  boundaries;  and 

Whereas,  for  sixteen  years  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  considered  payments  of  funds 
to  school  districts  on  the  basU  of  school 
district's  current  expenditures  aa  a  basis 
for  fund  payments;  and 

Whereas,  the  Eighty-Ninth  Congrea. 
amended  PubUc  Law  874  In  November,  1966. 
after  school  districts'  budgets  had  been  com- 
mitted for  major  expenditures  for  the  school 
year  and  districts  would  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  replace  funds  which  are  reduced  due 
to  the  amendment  requlrUig  that  all  funds 
received  from  property  claimed  be  subtracted 
from  available  funds  If  one  thousand  or 
more  dollars  are  received  from  property  of 
Federal  ownership;  and 

Whereas,  Idaho  State  Law  requires  that 
funds  received  by  school  districts  from  Fed- 
eral Forest  cuttings  be  expended  for  capital 
outlay  Items  and  this  type  expenditure  la 
usually  committed  for  school  construction 
and  equipment  early  In  a  school  year:  Now, 

therefore,  be  it  

Resolved  t>y  the  Thirty-ninth  Session  o/ 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in 
session,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring.  That  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  delay  the  effective  year  of 
the  amendment  until  the  1967-68  school 
year,  which  will  give  school  districts  an.  op- 
portunity to  make  budget  income  adjust- 
ments: be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  authorized  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  RepresentaUves  In  Congress  from 
this  state. 

This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  House  on 
the  6th  day  of  February,  1967. 

Pete  T.  Cenarbxjsa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  oj  Representatives. 
This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  8th  day  of  February,  1967. 

Jack  M.  Mttrpht, 
president  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  House 
Joint  Memorial  No.  3  originated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  39th  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Dktden  M.  HlLEll, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
END  DEFICIT  FINANCING 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself, 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  a  Proposal 
for  a  constitutional  amendment.  The 
objective  of  this  proposal  is  to  end  def- 
icit financing  and  the  increasing  of  the 
debt  and  to  force  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  go  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
in  the  absence  of  war  or  grave  national 
GincrKGricy. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  workable.  It 
is  very  similar  to  a  proposal  with  which 
I  have  been  associated  in  previous  Con- 


gresses. It  has  always  been  a  problem 
as  to  how  to  make  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  as  it  goes  enforceable.  Years 
ago  the  late  Senator  Harry  Byrd  came 
up  with  the  idea  that  if  the  Congress 
authorized  expenditures  in  excess  of  es- 
timated receipts  the  Congress  could  not 
adjourn  for  more  than  3  days  at  a  time 
until  it  had  taken  steps  to  balance  the 
budget.  A  budget,  of  course,  can  be 
balanced  either  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures or  increasing  taxes.  In  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  stayed  in  ses- 
sion most  of  the  year.  Thus,  enforcing 
provisions  of  the  previous  proposal 
would  not  be  very  effective  and  would 
have  been  completely  nullified  in  calen- 
dar year  1963. 

To  strengthen  the  proposal,  a  change 
in   the   enforcing   provisions   has   been 
made.    This  proposal  continues  to  pro- 
vide that  If  the  authorized  expenditures 
are  going  to  exceed  estimated  receipts, 
the  Congress  cannot  adjourn  for  more 
than  3  days  at  a  time  until  steps  have 
been  taken  to  balance  the  budget,  but  it 
also  provides  that  subsequent  to  October 
15  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  shall 
enact  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  until 
action  has  been  taken  to  balance  the 
budget.    In  other  words,  it  would  stop  all 
other  actions  of  the  Congress  until  steps 
are  taken  to  bring  outgo  in  line  with 
income.     This   proposed    constitutional 
amendment  calls  not  only  for  a  balanced 
budget  but  some  pajonent,  even  though 
small,  on  the  national  debt  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  not  long. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  sig- 
nificant parts  of  it  be  incorporated  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SecnoN  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shaU  transmit 
to   the   Congress   a   budget  which  shaU   set 
forth  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   other    than    tnist    funds,    during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  to  be  made  from  funds 
other  than  trust  funds  during  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  which  shall  include  an   amount 
for  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  which 
Shall  not  exceed  such  estimate  of  the  re- 
ceipts.    The  President  in  transmitting  such 
budget  may  recommend  measures  for  rais- 
ing additional  revenue  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  expenditure  of  such  additional 
revenue.     If  the  Congress  shall  authorize  cx- 
pendltiu-es  to  be  made  during  such  ensuing 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  such  esUmate  of  the 
receipts,  or  If  it  falls  to  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  pubUc  debt  during  such   fiscal 
year,  neither  the  House  of  RepreaentaUvea 
nor  the  Senate  shall — 

( 1 )  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  at  s 
time; 


or 

(2)  subsequent  to  October  15,  enact  any 
bill  or  joint  resolution  other  than  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  Increase  revenues,  reduce  expend- 
itures, or  reduce  the  public  debt; 
until  such  action  has  been  taken  as  may  be 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget  for  such 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  during  such  fiscal 
year  In  case  of  war  or  other  grave  national 
emergency,  if  the  President  shaU  so  recom- 
mend, the  Congress  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  Houae 
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may  suspend  the  foregoing  provisions  for 
balancing  the  budget  and  for  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  for  periods,  either  successive 
or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  one  year  each. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  following 
the  ratification  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  raUfled  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  the  need 
for  a  balanced  budget  is  imperative. 
Uncle  Sam  ought  to  pay  his  bills.  It  is 
that  simple.  The  stature  of  the  United 
States  will  increase  both  at  home  and 
abroad  if  our  Government  lives  within 
its  means.  The  soundness  of  all  the 
property  of  our  citizens,  including  their 
money,  their  homes,  their  savings,  and 
their  life  insurance,  would  be  made  more 
secure  if  the  U.S.  Government  would 
bring  an  end  to  deficit  financing  and  end 
the  continuous  increasing  of  the  national 
debt. 

In  the  recent  past,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  argued  that  deficit  fi- 
nancing, which  means  an  increasing  of 
the  national  debt,  was  necessary  and 
good.  We  should  not  accept  their  theo- 
rizing. We  are  faced  with  facts,  not  a 
theory.  The  facts  are  that  this  year  the 
Congress  will  have  to  appropriate  for  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  the  sum  of 
$14.2  billion  because  our  national  debt 
has  been  going  up  and  up.  This  is  $14.2 
billion  spent  for  interest  which  could 
have  been  spent  on  worthwhile  needs 
of  the  Government  or  returned  to  the 
people. 

The  $14.2  bilhon  which  must  be  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  ra- 
tional debt  for  the  fiscal  year  which  will 
begin  July  1.  exceeds  the  grand  total  of 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year 
for  veterans  benefits  and  services,  high- 
ways, Including  the  Interstate  System, 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction,  the 
civil  works  program  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, the  entire  cost  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the 
Groverrmient. 

There  are  many  individuals  in  this 
body,  and  there  are  some  individuals 
back  home,  who  believe  in  far  more 
spending  and  far  more  government  than 
I  have  voted  for.  I  do  not  challenge 
their  dedication  and  sincerity.  I  want 
to  ask  one  question,  however:  If  the 
Government  programs  that  they  advo- 
cate, many  of  which  have  been  enacted, 
are  as  good  as  they  contend,  why  do  we 
not  pay  for  them?  How  can  any  person 
or  group  contend  that  a  Government  ex- 
penditure is  a  good  thing  and  then  lack 
the  courage  and  honesty  to  impose  and 
collect  the  revenue  to  finance  such  an 
expenditure?  Are  those  who  advocate 
increased  expenditures  so  lacking  in  con- 
fidence In  the  programs  they  champion 
that  they  refuse  to  pay  for  them,  but  put 
off  the  payment  for  future  generations? 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  paying  as 
you  go  or  increasing  the  debt  boils  down 
to  a  question  of  whether  the  citizens  of 
one  generation  are  willing  to  pay  for 
their  own  government  or  whether  they 
want  to  charge  it  to  future  generations 


and  invite  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  possi- 
ble chaos  that  must  surely  follow. 

The  U.S.  Government  operates  at  a 
deficit  because  a  majority  of  individuals 
in  charge  of  Government  want  to  pro- 
vide more  Goverrmient  benefits  and  pro- 
grams but  have  a  future  generation  pay 
for  it. 

I  believe  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  submitted  to  the  States 
that  would  bring  an  end  to  unbalanced 
budgets.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  duly  elected 
State  legislatures,  should  have  a  right  to 
pass  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  the  U.S.  Government  to  live 
within  its  means  or  mortgage  the  future. 
I  hope  the  proposal  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  receive  favorable  committee  ac- 
tion and  speedy  consideration  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  I  am  offer- 
ing has  the  necessary  flexibility  that 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  defend 
itself  in  time  of  war  or  to  meet  a  grave 
national  emergency  because  it  provides 
that  in  case  of  war  or  other  grave  na- 
tional emergency,  if  the  President  shall 
so  recommend,  the  Congress  may  by  a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  Members  of 
each  House  suspend  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  51) 
proposing  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  balancing  of  the  budget.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Curtis  'for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSEHDNSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  675.  the  Federal  Wire  In- 
terception Act,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fMr.  Ervin]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Church!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1205)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance  to  producers  participating 
in  the  wheat  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  FOR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  begin  public  hearings  to  review  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  practices  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  for  technical  services 
on  March  22.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 


erations has  been  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Goverrmient  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  over  a 
period  of  many  years  and  contracts  for 
technical  services  represent  one  aspect 
of  that  general  subject. 

The  Department  of  Defense  currently 
spends  about  $3.5  billion  annually  for 
such  contracts.  Recent  policy  changes 
indicate  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  con- 
tract employees  with  a  corollary  increase 
in  the  need  for  additional  Federal 
employees. 

The  business  community,  of  course,  is 
concerned  over  the  potential  loss  of  reve- 
nue such  a  change  portends.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is 
concerned  with  the  relative  efficiency 
and  economy  of  support  services  gen- 
erally, whether  performed  in-house  or 
by  private  enterprise.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  our  purpose  to  explore  current  prac- 
tices to  determine  if  the  vast  sums  of 
money  spent  in  this  area  are  being  used 
prudently  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
various  interests  involved. 

The  initial  hearing  on  this  matter  will 
deal  with  the  abrupt  termination  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  of  a  contract 
for  technical  services  at  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  in  New  Mexico.  At  my 
request,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
cochairman  for  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings,  since  I  will  not  be  able  to 
attend. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  room 
3304,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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by  contacting  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  room  252,  Senate 
Oface  Building,  telephone;  225-4538. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS SCHEDULES  HEARINGS  ON 
BILL  TO  BROADEN  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  VETERANS  OF  THE  COLD 
WAR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  20  and  Tuesday.  March 
21,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  will  conduct  hearings  on  S. 
9,  a  bill  which  would  broaden  the  scope  of 
educational  and  training  benefits  avail- 
able to  cold  war  veterans.  Since  the 
measiu-e  was  introduced  by  my  able  col- 
league from  Texas.  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  a  total  of  51  additional  Senators 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Among  the  provisions  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  are:  in- 
creases in  educational  allowances  for  vet- 
erans; authorization  for  veterans  to  make 
use  of  educational  allowances  for  certain 
types  of  on-the-job,  on-the-farm  and 
flight  training;  expansion  of  the  period 
of  eligibility  for  training  for  veterans; 
payments  to  educational  institutions  to 
defray  administrative  costs;  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Invited  to  appear  as  witnesses  will  be 
spokesmen  of  veterans'  organizations, 
education  and  labor  groups,  business  in- 
terests, the  administration,  and  others. 
Members  of  the  Senate  are,  of  course, 
welcome  to  testify  or  submit  written 
statements  for  Inclusion  in  the  printed 
record  of  hearings. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 


L3J     EXACTLY    RIGHT    TO    CALL 

FOR  END  OF  INVESTT.1ENT  CREDIT 

SUSPENSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  end  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  as 
of  yesterday  is  excellent  news.  The 
President  deserves  warm  congratula- 
tions on  this  wise  move. 

Yesterday  I  put  into  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  SEC  showing  that  business  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  will  rise  by 
a  far  lesser  margin  this  year  than  in 
1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

And  by  "far  lesser"  I  mean  by  only 
about  4  percent  compared  to  the  14  to 
17  percent  during  those  earlier  years. 

Business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  has  been  the  accelerator 
force  that  has  driven  this  economy 
ahead.  The  very  sharp  drop  in  Its  rate 
of  expansion  means  that  the  driving 
force  has  gone  out  of  the  economy. 

Of  course,  the  falloff  in  retail  sales, 
the  leveling  of  industrial  production,  and 
the  dangerous  rise  in  inventories  show 
that  the  inunense  productivity  of  our 
fabulous  economy  is  able  to  provide 
more  in  goods  than  the  economy  can 
use,  even  with  an  expensive  war  going 
on. 


The  President's  action  of  yesterday  is 
a  splendid  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 

But  it  is  a  first  step  and  only  that.  The 
economic  situation  clearly  does  not  call 
for  the  6-percent  surtax  increase  the 
President  called  for  in  January.  It  would 
be  absurdly  inconsistent  for  Congress  to 
reduce  taxes  by  restoring  the  investment 
credit  and  then  to  increase  taxes  by 
hiking  the  corporation  income  tax  and 
personal  income  tax. 

I  liope  the  President  will  announce  soon 
that  he  will  not  press  the  tax  increase. 
Its  threat  remains  as  a  depressing  factor 
for  business  and  for  consumers. 

I  also  hope  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
continues  its  commendable  recent  action 
In  easing  credit  that  has  begun  to  lower 
interest  rates. 

This  Government  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
serious  test. 

All  the  indications  are  that  the  6-year 
period  of  economic  growth  may  be  near- 
ing  an  end.  If  a  flexible  response  to  this 
threat  such  as  the  President  exhibited 
yesterday— and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  demonstrating — can  keep 
the  economy  growing  and  moving  ahead 
and  can  prevent  unemployment  from 
growing,  we  will  have  made  a  very  great 
achievement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unarvlmous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times  that  also  calls  on  the  President  to 
continue  this  kind  of  flexible  fiscal  policy 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flexible  Tax  Response 
President  Johnson   moved   both   correctly 
and  decisively  requesting  an  Immediate  res- 


toration of  the  7  per  cent  tax  credit  for 
corporate  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment. 

The  latest  Government  survey  of  corporate 
Investment  plans  has  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  lengthv  expansion  In  business  ac- 
tivity is  in  trouble.  Capital  spending  was 
a  key  element  In  the  boom  over  the  last 
few  years;  now  this  powerful  stimulant  with 
Us  g'reat  multiplier  effects  is  clearly  fading. 
Just  a  lew  months  ago.  the  expectation  was 
that  outlavs  would  rise  by  6  per  cent:  in- 
stead the  new  survey  indicated  that  current 
outlavs  are  unchanged  from  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of"  1966  and  that  only  a  moderate  advance 
was  likelv  later  In  the  year. 

There  were  manv  reasons  for  this  slow- 
down. The  main  one  is  that  spending  bad 
been  climbing  at  an  unsustainable  pace,  far 
faster  than  either  demand  or  profits  or  the 
stability  of  the  economy  warranted.  The 
Administration  could  have  moderated  the 
increase  last  year  If  it  had  moved  promptly 
to  elimlnats  the  Uix  credit  that  was  spvirrlng 
outlavs.  V^'hen  it  finally  did  apply  the 
brakes  last  September,  the  damage  had  al- 
ready been  done. 

Now.  momentum  has  been  lost  and  there 
is  real  danger  that  the  current  leveling  off 
will  turn  into  a  decline.  By  acting  at  once, 
the  President  wM  help  to  maintain  spend- 
ing, which  Is  essential  to  sustaining  the  ex- 
pansion. But  restoration  of  the  Ux  credit 
cannot  assure  a  boost  In  outlays  any  more 
than  Its  elimination  was  responsible  for  the 
current  sag.  Once  momentum  has  been  lost, 
it  is  not  alwavs  easy  to  get  It  going  again. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  Administration's  economic  forecast  and 
the  fiscal  policies  that  are  based  on  it.  The 
president  can  no  longer  go  on  the  assumption 
that  business  activity  will  turn  up  In  the 
second  half  of  the  year  and  that  tax  In- 
creases will  be  needed  to  keep  things  from 
getting  out  of  hand.  The  economic  situation 
has  changed  and  policy  should  change  with 

We  frequently  have  called  for  adoption  of 
a  more  flexible  fiscal  policy,  including 
changes  in  the  investment  credit  and  in  In- 
come tax  rates,  as  a  means  of  regulating 
the  economy.  Such  a  policy,  however,  de- 
pends on  good  timing.  It  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful If  Washington  waits  too  long  to  act, 
as  It  did  last  year,  or  If  It  proposes  action 
too  far  in  advance  of  actual  developments, 
as  it  did  In  January. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  that  he 
learned  from  last  year's  mistake.  But  flex- 
Ibllltv  must  not  stop  at  restoration  of  the 
tax  credit.  If  the  tax  credit  is  needed  to 
spur  actlvltv,  then  there  Is  no  need  for  put- 
ting into  effect  In  July  general  tax  Increases 
that  win  certainly  depress  demand,  create 
unemployment  and  dampen  activity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


SENATE  HAS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
FREE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  U.N.S 
"LEAST  EXCLUSIVE  CLUB"— XXVI 


Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
standing  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  is  partly  dependent  upon 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

True  the  United  States  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  support.— in  both  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council— for  the  worldwide  protection 
and  strengthening   of  human  rights. 


Certainly,  most  of  the  member  states 
of  the  Uruted  Nations  are  perceptive 
enough  to  recognize  the  total  effort  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are.  even 
today,  pursuing  to  eradicate  discrimina- 
tion from  our  national  life. 

Nevertheless,  as  of  November  1.  1966, 
the  date  of  the  most  recent  report  on 
human  rights  conventions'  ratification, 
only  8  of  the  1 18  United  Nations  members 
had  failed  to  ratify  a  single  treaty.  The 
eight  nations  which  comprise  the  U.N.'s 
"least  exclusive  club"  are  Boli\-ia,  the 
Maldlve  Islands.  Spain,  Togo,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Yemen,  and  the  United 
States. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  other  seven 
members  in  this  "least  exclusive  club '— 
and  two  of  them,  Togo  and  the  Maldlve 
Islands,  did  not  even  exist  when  these 
conventions  were  adopted — none  of 
them  lias  the  comparable  advantage  of 
either  our  abundant  national  experience 
or  our  profound  national  tradition  in 
human  rights. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  a  single  one  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  is  embarrass- 
ing for  us.  puzzling  for  our  alUes,  and 
beneficial  only  to  our  detractors. 

The  critics  of  the  United  States  have 
made  profitable  propaganda  from  our 
refusal  to  ratify.  "What  is  the  United 
States  trying  to  hide?  Does  the  United 
States  really  care  about  anyone  other 
than  themselves?  Why  should  we  listen 
to  the  pious  sermonizing  of  a  nation 
which  hasn't  even  cared  enough  to  ratify 
a  single  human  rights  convention?" 

These  are  the  arguments  which  our 
critics  cynically  use.  Who  can  assure  us 
that  these  hypocritical  charges  will  not 
persuade  some  of  the  uninformed  or  some 
of  the  impressionable? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate — and  the 
Senate  alone— has  the  means  of  repudi- 
ating this  deceitful  slander.  The  Senate 
can  reassure  our  allies  and  rout  our 
opponents  and  "expel"  the  United  States 
from  the  U.N.'s  "least  exclusive  club." 
The  Senate  can  do  all  these  things  by 
ratifying  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slaverj'. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  on  the  floor  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  whose  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
on  human  rights  conventions  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  these  problems  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
work  of  that  ad  hoc  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  as  much  time  as 
I  may  require  to  make  my  remarks,  as 

in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  DODD 
CASE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  thus 
far  kept  silent  about  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  agairist  me  In  the  press 
out  of  deference  to  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee. 

But  I  am  weary  of  press  abuse,  and  I 
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*     ♦>,»  o^r„.i„«inn  that  I  Statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth     quences.  and  I  am  fully  prepared  to  live 

have  now  come  to  the  CO^fl^f/O"*^^*  J  as  of  February  15.  1967  of  Thomas  J.  and      with  them. 

must  break  my  self-imposed  silence  ana  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^                                                   ^^^  coming  week  I  shall  be  appearing 

speak  out  because  the  endless  repetuion  ^^^g^g                                   before  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  to 

of  the  false  allegations  against  me  oy     cash  m  banks »^-  ^^^     answer   the   remaining   aUegations   that 

certain    columnists   and    certain   innu-  made  against  me. 

ential  newspapers  has  created  a  cUmate  Real  estate  (at  estimated  market                   ^Tam^Jnfldent  fsTIlways  have  been. 

in  which  some  people  "^^y  t'/, ^"^^"!°        Reliience  Washington,  D.c 75.000     that  I  will  be  vindicated  when  the  facts 

to  presume  me  guUty  ^venUi  advance  o^  R^^ence  Wa^hi^gt     .^^^^^^^                  ^^^  ^^^  .^^ 

hearing  what  I  have  to  say  in  niy  own  ^^^   _  _ go  ooo        ^  ^^  ^^^  propose  in  speaking  today  to 

defense  and  in  advance  of  any  nnmng  anticipate     the     questions     which     the 

by  the  Senato  Ethics  Committee.  Total 135,000     Ethics  Committee  may  ask  me  next  week. 

The  New  York  Times  has  referred  edl-  ==  ^^^  ^^  advance  of  next  week's  hearing  I 
torially  to  "the  astonishing  affairs  oi  investments:  ,„,„,„„,,  think  it  will  help  clear  the  air  if  I  re- 
Senator  DODD."  cash  surrender  value  o^  »*«  l^^r-                     ^                                 ^^  ^^^  ^           allegations 

The  Hartford  Courant  had  an  editorial  ^3°?^    <           ^^'""    °'    P°"*='!!    29.378     that  have  been  made  against  me  in  the 

changing  n^e^i"!  triple  bil  mgs^  contributions' fo'r'eiviVs^^lce  re-                  course  of  the  -trial  by  press"  to  which  I 

The  New  York  Times  Colmnnjt  James  tl^ement  annuity —    14.613     have  been  subjected  for  almost  a  year 

Reston  in  an  article  on  February  26  went  ^^^, 

even  further.    He  said  the  following:  ^otai 43.990        over  the  past  2  years  the  Supreme 

Bobby  Baker,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Sena-  other  assets  (at  estimated  market  Court  has  handed  down  a  series  of  de- 
tor  Dodd,  all  had  their  day  but  they  were  ^^^^^^    automobile    (1965   Mer-                     ^.^.^^^   ^^^^^      ^^^^^   ^^^^^   accused  of 

^nd'the  C^nUrkal^ b^VtTofh  Powlli  '^^^^    --_2^     ^^^^^^^,  ,^^^  ^^al  by  press. 

and  Dodd  to  the  bar  of  the  Congress.  Total  assets.— 188,616         These    decisions    were    based    on    the 

■     recognition  that  even  the  most  honest 

A  feature  article  by  Stewart  Alsop  in  ,iA=nrni:a  and  nw  wobth                   men  are  influenced  by  what  they  read 

a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  '''t^™                               21  500    and  hear,  and  that  a  fair  trial  becomes 

Post  spoke   in  its  opening  sentence  of     ^otes  payable  — -    ^i.  jjnpossible  if,  in  advance  of  the  trial  or 

"the  Ukes  of  Senator  Tom  Dodd,  Repre-     *^^^f,^//^\P*^^3b,ngton.  D.C. 22, 095     during  it.  the  defense  of  the  accused  per- 

resentative  Adam  Clayton  Foweu  ana  Residence!      North      Stonlngton.                 son  has  been  prejudiced  by  articles  or 

the  ambitious  Bobby  Baker."  conn.  .'_ 43,876     commentaries  finding  the  accused  guilty 

Over    the    past    few    weeks    I    have  . ^j.  implying  his  guilt. 

counted  at  least  a  score  of  references  in  Total-. g"^- 470        .^^g    j^g^^j    profession    was    generally 

different  newspapers  to   Bobby  Baker,  agreed  that  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Adam    Clayton    PoweU.    and    Senator  Net  worth  (before  expenses  payable                  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   overdue.     There   have 

DODD.     I  can  think  of  no  more  certain  ^^,^^°''''^^^Zt^e   in^!u^So^                   been  far  too  many  convictions  that  have 

way  of  implying  a  man's  ?f  It  than  by  ^^^'^   ^^°^_°^u*Jf_\Cr---^^^^^^^^      101. 146     been  influenced  by  prejudicial  press  cov- 

thus  linking  his  name  gratuitously  with  and  pending  uugauon,..           ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

the  names  of  two  other  men  who  have  ^^^    ^          ^^  connection  with                 trial. 

recently  been  judged  guilty  of  grave  mis-  ^  ^^^   senate   Ethics   Committee                      Thanks  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decl- 

conduct.  investigation  and  pending  lltl-                  slons  there  Is  protection  today  for  mur- 

In  a  number  of  their  columns.  Drew  gatlon:                                                       derers    and    other    common    criminals 

Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  have  stated        Legal  out-of-pocket  expenses 26,089     ^gainst  trial  by  press 

or  Insinuated  that  I  have  misappropri-  Accounting    fees    and    other    ex-                     »                      Senator,  however,  there  Is 

ated  funds,  and  these  allegaUons  have  penses  ...„_^l^    ^^  ^^^^  protection. 

been  repeated  in  many  papers.  ^^^^,j        i  say  this  from  bitter  personal  expert- 
Right  at  the  very  beginning,  therefore.               ^otai —  =_     gnce.  because  I  believe  that  I  have  over 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  establish  that  ^^^   ^^^^ 53  g^g    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^,^^^  ^j  perhaps 

I  have  not  enriched  myself  from  puDUc  „  „„^v«r    the  most   vicious   Instance  of  trial  by 

office.    Indeed,  the  contrary  la  the  fact  Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  a  number    p^^ss  in  many  years 

Here  are  the  facts  about  my  financial  of  my  colleagues  have  over  the  past  sev-     p          ^   senator  defending  his  reputa- 

condiUon:  eral  years  made  voluntary  statements     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  committee  of  his  peers 

First.  I  own  no  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  disclosing  their  net  worth.    I  nave  fol-    ^^^^j^  ^  entitled  to  at  least  as  much 

securities  of  any  kind,  nor  have  I  owned  lowed  their  statements  with  some  Inter-          tg^tjo^  as  an  accused  criminal, 

any  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  est.    Indeed   I  consider  It  a  fooa  "^        ,j^^  is  all  the  more  so  because  a  Senate 

second.  I  have  no  hidden  assets,  such  that  a  substantial  munber  of  Senatora     con^mttee  sitting  In  judgment  on  a  fel- 

as  cash,  savings  accounts,  or  other  busl-  have  achieved  a  degree  of  financial  in-           ggnator  functions  as  a  court  of  first 

ness  Interests  of  any  kind  In  this  coun-  dependence  which  makes  It  poeslble  for                             whereas  a  convicted  crlm- 

try.  or  any  other  country.  them  to  devote  themselv^  to  Jbelr  leg-         °                  •         ^^  ^           ^^  ^^ 

Third.  By  senatorial  standards  I  have  Islative  duties  without  having  to  trouble    ^^^  appeals,  with  some  hope  that  a  ver- 

lived  modestly.     The  facts  about  our  about  making  ends  meet.                             diet  of  guilty  may  be  reversed  by  a  higher 

home  and  about  our  manner  of  living  I  am  glad  for  them.                                      court 

can  be  attested  to  by  all  those,  inside  the  I  regret  that  I  cannot  personally  lay             "matters  stand  today.  I  do  not  be- 

Senate  and  outside,  who  have  had  occa-  claim  to  the  prestige  which  attaches  to             ^^  ^^         exaggeration  to  say  that, 

sion  to  visit  Mrs.  Dodd  and  myself  at  financial  well-being.    I  regret  it  for  my    ^        ^red  to  an  accused  criminal,  this 

home.  family  and  I  regret  it  for  myself.                ^  g  g^^ator  is  definitely  a  second-class 

Fourth.  My    net    worth    is    approxl-  i  have  consistently  supported  legls-    gj^j^^ 

mat.plv  *'S4  000  lation   requiring   the   disclosure   of   net  '  _..^ 

Iherewith  submit  my  financial  state-  worth  b^aU  Members  of  Congress.    I           thk  «™.ok  o.  no^x.  bh^o 

ment   as   of   February    15.    1967.     This  have  done  so  with  a  sense  of  some  em-        One  of  the  more  glaring  examp  es  01 

statement  is  complete  to  the  best  of  my  barrassment    because    I    have    always    trial  by  press  was  a  series  of  articles  In 

knowledge  except  for  my  personal  be-  known  that  my  own  net  worth  would  re-     the  New  York  Times  during  1966  dealing 

longings  such  as  furniture,  clothing,  and  veal  me  as  one  of  the  poorest  Members    with  alleged  Instances  of  deliberate  dou- 

so  forth,  which  are  of  little  value.  of  Congress.                                                    ble  billing.                      „_k»,v«^  «t,  ♦>,<« 

Mr  President,  the  financial  statement  Sometimes  I  have  wondered  whether  I  Some  time  before  he  embarked  on  UUs 
Is  a  part  of  my  text.  In  case  there  Is  any  was  not  a  fool  to  immerse  myself  in  series  of  pretended  exposes.  E.W  Ken- 
doubt  about  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  politics  and  to  refuse  the  many  lucrative  worthy,  the  New  York  Times  correspond- 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord.  alternatives  that  have  over  the  years     ent.  In  Washington,  had  a  confidential 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  been  open  to  me.    But  on  the  whole.  I     conversation  with  one  of  my  assistants. 

mSt  was  ordered  to  be  prliited  In  the  do  not  complain.    I  have  made  my  choice     He  told  my  asslstsmt  toat  Hie  Ttaes  head 

RkSdr^^  follow?  "^  '^  ''       "^  of  a  political  life,  knowing  the  conse-     office  had  been  after  the  Washington  of- 
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flee  to  get  in  on  the  Pearson-Anderson 
attacks  on  Dodd.  but  that  the  Washing- 
ton office  had  been  resisting  this  pres- 
sure, first  because  they  had  no  use  for 
Pearson  and  Anderson  and  second  be- 
cause the  New  York  Times  did  not  believe 
in  using  stolen  documents. 

Apparently  the  pressure  of  the  head 
office  ultimately  prevailed.  Before  It  was 
all  over,  the  New  York  Times  had  stooped 
to  the  use  of  stolen  documents  in  the 
hands  of  known  liars  and  admitted 
thieves. 

What  the  New  York  Times  charges 
boiled  down  to  was  that  I  had  in  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  billed  the  same  trip  to 
Senate  committees  and  to  organizations 
under  whose  auspices  I  was  speaking. 

This  information  with  the  alleged  sup- 
porting documents  was  given  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  a  former  employee  by  the 
name  of  O'Hare. 

This  is  the  O'Hare  whom  I  hired  while 
he  was  an  impoverished  student  at  the 
Catholic  University  and  whom  I  en- 
trusted to  take  care  of  my  financial  rec- 
ords, which,  of  course,  included  vouchers 
of  all  kinds  including  travel. 

This  is  the  O'Hare  who  participated 
In  the  theft  of  documents  while  he  was 
pretending  every  day  to  be  a  trusted  and 
faithful  member  of  my  staff.  I  remem- 
ber that  Christmas  how  he  accepted  a 
Christmas  gift  from  Mrs.  Dodd  at  the 
time  he  was  stealing  my  property. 

This  is  the  O'Hare  who  testified  that 
he  had  stolen  my  property  at  the  urging 
of  Boyd  and  Jack  Anderson  after  the  dis- 
missal from  my  office  of  his  girl  friend, 
Terry  Golden,  whom  I  fired. 

When  the  New  York  Times  charges 
were  made,  I  Instructed  my  staff  to  check 
every  single  trip  I  had  taken  since  I 
entered  the  Senate,  and  every  Item  of 
correspondence,  and  every  financial  rec- 
ord relating  to  these  trips.  It  was  a  ver>' 
time-consuming  task.  But  when  the  re- 
sults were  all  in,  here  is  what  we  found. 
Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
made  in  excess  of  200  trips,  official  and 
unofficial. 

I  have  made  about  80  trips  where  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  either  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  by  private  organizations. 

Out  of  these  80  trips  seven  involved  so- 
called  double  billing  over  a  period  of  6 
years. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
error  could  be  made  because  it  is  an 
automatic  practice  to  submit  vouchers 
when  trips  are  taken  on  committee  busi- 
ness, while  it  is  also  an  automatic  prac- 
tice to  bill  for  transportation  on  speaking 
engagements. 

The  records  also  revealed  when  the 
books  were  examined  that  O'Hare  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  inefficient  and 
sloppy  bookkeepers  who  ever  lived.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  affairs  of 
O'Hare  and  about  his  theft  of  documents 
from  my  office  before  lam  through.  But 
at  this  point  let  me  confine  myself  to  a 
single  fact. 

Prom  January  1,  1961.  until  December 
31,  1966, 1  was  entitled  to  bill  the  Senate 
for  21  trips  to  Connecticut.  But,  In  fact, 
primarily  because  of  O'Hare.  my  office 
did  not  bill  the  Senate  for  any  of  these 
trips.  Thus.  I  paid  for  21  trips  for  which 
I  never  should  have  paid  at  all,  and  for 
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which  I  was  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the 
Senate. 

O'Hare  did,  however,  collect  on  four 
occasions  for  trips  for  himself  and  Boyd 
and  one  or  two  others.  He  was,  there- 
fore, well  aware  that  a  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  a  determined 
number  of  round  trips  to  his  State.  But 
he  was  so  sloppy  that  he  never  collected 
for  a  single  trip  I  made  to  Connecticut, 
although  there  was  not  a  year  when  I 
did  not  make  at  least  a  score  of  trips  at 
my  own  expense. 

O'Hares  sloppy  errors  almost  balanced 
each  other  out.  Deducting  the  value  of 
the  trips  to  Connecticut  to  which  I  was 
entitled  but  for  which  I  did  not  collect, 
from  the  cost  of  the  so-called  double 
billing  trips,  I  would  owe  the  Govern- 
ment a  balance  of  $384.24.  This  is  over 
a  period  of  6  years,  involving  some  200 
trips. 

Yet  this  is  the  Senator  whom  a  press 
wolf  pack,  led  by  Pearson,  Anderson,  and 
the  New  York  Times,  has  pilloried  as  a 
scheming  trimmer  on  travel   accounts. 

TESTIMONIALS    AND    THE    COST     OF    OFFICE 

Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  have 
made  a  big  issue  of  the  testimonials  that 
have  been  run  in  my  behalf  since  1961. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  understand 
that  income  from  testimonials  has  the 
legal  status  of  a  gift  and  therefore  is  not 
taxable.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  about 
testimonials  are  not  understood  by  many 
members  of  the  public  and,  as  I  have 
learned,  by  quite  a  few  of  the  working 
press. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  testimonial 
Institution  has  on  occasion  been  abused. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  institution  of 
the  testimonial  as  a  means  for  enabling 
those  who  hold  office  to  liquidate  politi- 
cal debts  and  to  cover  the  sometimes 
very  high  cost  of  office. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  quote 
from  an  article  which  my  good  friend, 
Paul  Douglas,  wrote  for  Parade  mag- 
azine last  July  10: 

What  is  the  solution  to  these  problems  of 
requiring  i>ersonal  financial  disclosure?  The 
best  solution  would  be  for  all  citizens  to  take 
their  civic  duty  seriously  and  contribute  a 
few  dollars  to  their  party  and  Its  candidates. 
This  would  adequately  finance  campaigns 
and  leave  no  candidate  Indebted  to  anyone. 
But  this  obviously  does  not  happen  and  will 
not  happen. 

The  system  that  has  grown  up  recently  of 
having  dinners  where  a  guest  gets  a  $5 
dinner  for  850  or  $100  Is  a  great  Improvement 
as  a  campaign  fundralslng  device.  No  office- 
holder can  feel  that  anyone  can  Influence 
him  for  amounts  as  relatively  small  as  this. 
Even  the  larger  sums  from  the  trade  unions 
represent  the  dimes  and  dollars  of  ordinary 
working  men  and  women.  It  is  much 
healthier  to  have  a  large  number  of  people 
giving  *50  and  $100  than  a  handful  giving 
$5,000,  $10,000  or  $15,000  apiece.  People 
who  give  large  amounts  expect,  and  gen- 
erally get.  favors  In  return.  And  In  the  end, 
the  public  pays  for  these  contributions  be- 
cause the  cost  Is  absorbed  In  the  defense  con- 
tract or  deposit  Insurance  or  the  sugar  quota 
received  In  return. 

Under  the  law,  the  Income  from  testi- 
monials, like  all  gifts,  can  be  used  as  the 
recipient  sees  fit.  However,  the  public 
expects — and  they  are  right  In  expecting 
this — that    politicians    will    use    testi- 


monials not  to  enrich  themselves,  but 
rather  to  cover  certain  essential  political 
costs. 

Whatever  fault  may  be  foimd  with  my 
bookkeeping,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
have  not  enriched  myself  from  public  of- 
fice or  from  the  testimonials  of  which  I 
have  been  the  beneflciarj-. 

When  I  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1956,  I 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  Eisenhower 
tidal  wave,  despite  the  fact  that  I  ran  at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Con- 
necticut. From  this  campaign  I  in- 
herited a  sizable  deficit.  My  political 
debt  continued  to  grow  from  1956  to  1958 
because  of  my  fight  for  nomination. 

In  the  1958  campaign  I  was  able  to  win 
by  a  veiT  heavj-  plurality.  But  again  I 
was  left  with  a  deficit. 

As  a  result  of  my  political  activities 
from  1956  through  1958,  my  total  indebt- 
edness when  I  entered  the  Senate  in  1959 
was  $150,000. 

I  had  to  do  all  my  own  financing  be- 
cause the  Democratic  organization  in 
Connecticut  was  at  that  time  opposed  to 
me. 

My  friends  were  aware  of  the  burden 
I  was  carrying  and  they  got  together 
without  any  encouragement  from  me. 
and  decided  that  they  would  like  to  do 
something  to  help  me  extricate  myself 
from  my  political  indebtedness.  I  was 
approached  by  my  friends  and  was  in- 
formed of  their  plan. 

Because  I  was  uncertain  of  the  tax 
consequences  and  other  implications,  I 
consulted  an  attorney.  Judge  Joseph 
Blumenfeld,  my  former  law  partner.  He 
advised  me  that  the  proceeds  from  this 
fundraising  event,  which  was  being  or- 
ganized as  a  testimonial  to  me.  consti- 
tuted a  tax-free  gift  and  should  not  be 
included  in  my  income. 

Having  thus  assured  myself  of  the 
legal  facts  I  excluded  the  proceeds  from 
my  gross  income. 

From  this  testimonial  dinner,  which 
was  held  in  November  1961.  I  received 
approximately  $56,000. 

During  the  year  1961  I  repaid  approxi- 
mately $48,000  in  debts.  However,  I 
still  owed  approximately  $100,000. 

Again  my  friends  came  to  my  aid  in 
1963.  They  organized  several  testimo- 
nials to  me.  However,  knowing  from  past 
experience  of  the  cost  of  campaigning 
and  the  possibility  of  a  deficit,  I  did  not 
take  any  of  the  proceeds.  I  let  the  funds 
remain  in  the  bank  accoimt  as  a  back- 
stop for  a  possible  campaign  deficit. 

I  was  right  because  it  turned  out  that 
I  had  to  use  approximately  $32,000  of 
these  funds  to  get  my  campaign  started. 
$24,000  was  repaid  to  my  testimonial 
bank  account  when  the  campaign  was 
over.  Thus.  I  had  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $8,000. 

In  1965  my  friends  again  sponsored 
a  testimonial  to  me.  And  It  was  not  un- 
til 1965,  when  all  my  campaign  bills  were 
paid  that  any  distribution  was  made  to 
me  from  my  combined  testimonial  fund 
which  then  included  the  income  of  both 
my  1963  and  my  1965  testimonials.  From 
this  combined  fund  I  received  at  that 
time  approximately  $94,000  of  which  I 
used  $81,000  to  repay  debts.  In  addi- 
tion, I  received  approximately  $12,000 
from  a  District  of  Columbia  testimonial 
reception,  of  which  I  used  approximate- 
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ly  $6,000  directly  for  my  campaign. 
Finally.  I  received  $8,000  in  cash  con- 
tributions, of  which  I  used  approximate- 
ly $6,000  to  repay  debts. 

Thus,  of  approximately  $170,000  I  re- 
ceived from  testimonial  functions  orga- 
nized in  my  behalf.  I  asked  approxi- 
mately $140,000  to  repay  political  debts. 
The  balance  remaining  was  offset  many 
times  over  the  costs  of  political  office 
over  an  8-year  period. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  had  my 
head  above  water  for  the  first  time  since 
I  entered  the  Senate. 

As  the  facts  reveal,  I  have  not  en- 
riched myself  from  political  office. 

The  costs  of  achieving  office  run  ex- 
tremely high;  and  unless  you  are  a  rich 
man  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  borrow 
money  to  win  election. 

I  have  no  regrets. 

I  would  do  what  I  have  done  all  over 
again. 

I  know  in  my  heart  I  have  raised  mon- 
ey in  an  honorable  fashion  and  In  good 
faith. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  donor  has  chal- 
lenged the  fact  that  the  1961.  1963,  and 
1965  fundralsing  events  were  testi- 
monials, that  Is  noncampaign  fundrals- 
ing events. 

However,  the  charge  has  been  made  by 
people  who  have  not  attended  these 
events  that  the  donors  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  contributing  to  my 
campaign  fund. 

To  this  very  moment,  not  one  single 
donor  who  has  contributed  to  any  of 
these  functions  has  ever  contended  that 
they  thought  they  were  contributing  to 
my  campaign. 

I  would  like  any  person  who  came  un- 
der the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was 
for  my  campaign  fund,  to  communicate 
with  me.  I  will  return  their  money  Im- 
mediately if  they  were  thus  misled.  And 
if  my  personal  means  should  not  prove 
adequate.  I  will  borrow  the  money,  if 
necessary,  to  pay  the  claims  which  may 
be  made  in  response  to  this  statement. 

On  Monday.  I  again  appear  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  to  answer  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  against  me. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  question 
of  trial  by  press. 

Those  papers  that  have  generally  or 
frequently  supported  my  views  on  for- 
eign policy  or  which  have  been  open- 
minded  about  them,  have  refrained  from 
passing  judgment  and  have  treated  me 
fairly. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  noticed  that 
certain  papers  that  have  frequently  dis- 
agreed with  my  foreign  policy  views  and 
which  have  considered  me  too  rigid  In 
my  opposition  to  communism  have  been 
quick  to  find  me  guilty  in  advance  of  any 
hearings  or  any  finding  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee. 

I  do  not  appeal  for  fair  treatment  to 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson — men 
who  are  completely  without  honor  in 
their  own  profession  and  who  are  organ- 
ically Incapable  of  honesty  or  decency. 
I  expect  them  to  do  their  utmost  during 
the  course  of  the  hearing,  as  they  have 
over  the  past  year,  to  subject  me  to  trial 
and  conviction  in  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  several  hundred  news- 
papers to  which  their  column  Is  syndi- 
cated. 


Only  last  week.  Pearson  and  Anderson 
wrote  a  column  tiie  purpose  of  which  was 
to  convey  the  impression  that  I  had  used 
my  position  in  the  Senate  to  engage  in 
profitable  business  operations.  This  is  a 
lie.  And  they  did  not  produce  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  I  had  actually 
engaged  in  such  operations. 

Apart  from  Pearson  and  Anderson, 
however.  I  do  ask  for  fair  treatment  from 
the  press  in  the  coming  hearing. 

And  now  I  want  to  deal  with  another 
aspect  of  the  case: 

CRIME   AND   NONPUNISHMENT 

Burglary  is  defined  as  "a  crime  of 
stealth"  consisting  of  "an  entry — forci- 
ble or  otherwise — to  commit  a  felony  or 
larceny." 

"Crime  Reports  for  1965,"  issued  by  the 
FBI,  states  that  "burglary  was  the  crime 
with  the  greatest  number  of  offenses." 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  alone  there 
were  9.886  burglaries  that  year.  In  only 
a  small  minority  of  cases  were  the  crim- 
inals apprehended  and  punished. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  apprehend- 
ing those  responsible  for  burglaries,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  would  move  expeditiously  to 
bring  to  justice  every  person  credibly  ac- 
cused of  such  crime,  particularly  where 
their  guilt  is  clear.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  always  so. 

In  June  of  1965  there  was  a  burglary 
in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  identity  of  the  burglars  has  been 
known  since  late  January  of  1966. 

The  FBI  has  conducted  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  burglary  and  submitted 
a  repwrt  on  it  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  burglars  themselves  have  con- 
fessed their  deed  in  sworn  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee,  and  they  have 
further  confirmed  that  over  the  weekend 
of  June  12-13,  1965,  and  over  the  follow- 
ing weekend,  they  surreptitiously  entered 
a  Senator's  office  seven  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  documents  from  his 
files. 

But  although  the  facts  about  the  bur- 
glary have  been  established  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  although  legal  experts  have 
offered  the  opinion  that  the  burglars  in 
question  were  guilty  of  violating  Federal 
and  District  statutes,  to  date  nothing  has 
been  done  to  bring  the  burglars  to  justice. 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  Because, 
while  the  office  in  question  was  my  of- 
fice, it  might  have  been  the  office  of  any 
other  Senator. 

I  propose  to  tell  the  full  story  of  this 
burglary  today  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  information  of 
the  American  people. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  counseled  me 
not  to  make  this  speech,  because,  they 
say,  my  critics  will  shout  that  I  am  seek- 
ing to  distract  attention  from  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  me. 

What  my  critics  will  say  I  carmot  con- 
trol. 

But  the  record  will  show  that  It  was  I 
who  requested  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  against  me  and  that  I 
have  already  appeared  in  public  session 
to  answer  certain  of  these  allegations. 

But  I  consider  it  essential  to  set  forth 
the  facts  about  the  burglary  of  my  office 


by  certain  ex-employees  and  about  the 
conspiracy  to  steal  and  copy  documents 
from  a  Senator's  files,  because  this  bur- 
glary was  the  genesis  of  the  false  and 
malicious  campaign  against  me,  and  be- 
cause the  burglars  themselves  have  been 
the  chief  witnesses  against  me. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  main- 
tained  silence  in  the  face  of  a  malicious, 
sustained,  and  groundless  attack  that 
surely  must  be  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  maintained  silence — at  great 
cost  to  myself  and  my  family — out  of  re- 
spect for  the  Senate  and  in  particular 
out  of  respect  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct.  In  order  that 
it  might  be  free  to  conduct  its  inquiry, 
which  I  requested,  without  anything  that 
might  be  regarded  as  pressure  from  me. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  have  kept  silent 
long  enough,  perhaps,  too  long. 

THE  THEFT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST     ME 

The  origin  of  the  present  campaign 
against  me — which  included  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  burglary— go 
back  to  my  dismissal  in  December  1964, 
of  two  employees  who  had  been  guilty  of 
serious  misconduct. 

One  of  these  was  James  Boyd,  who 
had  served  as  my  administrative  assist- 
ant; the  other,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Carpen- 
ter, my  personal  secretary.  At  a  later 
date,  and  apparently  after  a  good  deal 
of  persuading,  Boyd  was  able  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  my  office  manager, 
Michael  V.  O'Hare,  and  his  girl  friend, 
Terry  Golden,  who  worked  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  my  office  until  her  dismissal 
m  early  October  1965. 

I  do  not  wish  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  into  all  the  details  of  my  dis- 
missal of  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  In 
December  of  1964.  The  story  is  a  sordid 
one,  and  a  sad  one.  But  certainly  any 
Senator,  confronted  with  similar  infor- 
mation about  two  trusted  employees, 
would  have  taken  the  same  action  I  took. 

I  have  myself  to  blame,  for  a  profound 
misreading  of  character.  And  I  re- 
proach myself  all  the  more  because  in 
Boyd's  case  there  had  been  certain 
storm  signals  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Out  of  consideration  for  his  wife  and  his 
children,  I  offered  him  another  chance. 
I  now  realize  that  I  erred  in  doing  so. 

The  entire  documentation  relating  to 
this  Incident  has  been  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee. 

Neither,  Mrs.  Carpenter  nor  Boyd  en- 
tered my  office  again  after  their  dismis- 
sal until  that  afternoon  in  June  1965, 
when  they  illegally  entered  it  for  the 
purpose  of  burglarizing  my  files,  and  re- 
moved thousands  of  documents  which 
they  photocopied  and  turned  over  to 
Jack  Anderson. 

Over  the  weekends  of  June  12-13  and 
June  19-20,  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter 
broke  into  and  entered  my  office  a  total 
of  seven  times  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving documents  and  copying  them 
for  Jack  Anderson  and  Drew  Pearson. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  claimed  that  they 
were  acting  out  of  the  highest  ethical 
motives.  Boyd  even  likened  his  action 
to  a  "citizen's  arrest." 

How  ethical  were  the  motives  of  this 
self-appointed  vigilante  who  substituted 
himself  for  the  law  and  for  due  process, 
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I  shall  set  forth  in  detail  in  my  further 
remarks. 

The  document  thieves  ransacked  the 
files  in  every  part  of  my  office. 

They  stole  from  my  office  and  copied 
thousands  of  letters  exchanged  with  con- 
stituents. ,    ^  V- 

They  stole  and  copied  exchanges  of 
correspondence  with  the  President  and 
the  State  Department. 

They  made  photocopies  of  letters  to 
and  from   other  Senators,   which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  files. 
They  stole  my  income  tax  returns. 
They  stole  classified  documents. 
They    even   stole   my    correspondence 
with  my  wife  and  my  children. 

And  when  their  criminal  conduct  was 
exposed,  they  stated  that  all  of  this  was 
done  in  the  name  of  ethics  and  integrity 
in  Government. 

The  conspirators  took  the  stolen  docu- 
ments to  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son, who  are  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  unscrupulous — to  put  it  mildly— 
and  Inaccurate  members  of  the  journal- 
istic profession. 

Based  on  this  material,  Pearson  and 
Anderson  since  January  24.  1966.  have 
written  some  90  columns  accusing  me  of 
improper  dealings  with  Gen.  Julius 
Klein;  of  Improper  relations  with  Mi- 
chel Struelens,  former  representative  of 
the  Katanga  Government;  of  the  misuse 
of  campaign  funds;  of  double  billings  on 
some  of  the  trips  I  have  made;  and  of 
other  alleged  improprieties. 

Early  in  1966,  I  requested  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  to  look  into  the  alle- 
gations that  had  been  made  against  me. 
I  have  responded  to  the  charges  in- 
volving my  relationship  with  Gen.  Julius 
Klein  in  my  testimony  before  the  Ethics 
Committee. 

The  allegations  with  regard  to  re- 
ceipts from  testimonial  dinners  and 
other  sources  has.  for  a  number  of 
months  now.  been  the  subject  of  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  In  which  the  Service 
has  had  my  ftill  cooperation. 

I  am  confident  that  when  all  the  other 
facts  and  the  supporting  documents  are 
presented  to  the  Ethics  Committee,  they 
will  vindicate  me  In  the  eyes  of  my  col- 
leagues and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  far  more  at  stake 
In  this  case  than  the  vindication  of  one 
lone  Senator. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  right  of  every 
Senatbr  and  other  public  official  to  the 
privacy  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by 
the  Constitution. 

What  Is  at  stake  is  the  privacy  of 
every  citizen — because  the  files  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  contain  literally 
thousands  of  letters,  of  a  personal  or 
confident  nature,  written  by  constituents. 
What  is  at  stake  is  the  right  of  every 
Senator  and  other  public  official  to  be 
safeguarded  against  trial  and  conviction 
in  the  public  press  on  the  basis  of  docu- 
ments stolen  from  their  files,  distorted 
out  of  all  context,  and  presented  to  the 
jury  of  public  opinion  by  unscrupulous, 
lying  journalists. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  right  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  protected  against 
conspiracies   to   burglarize    their   files. 


masterminded  by  columnists  who  spe- 
cialize in  muckraking  and  character 
assassination,  and  who  will  stop  at 
nothing    in   the    pursuit   of    their   evil 

specialty. 

What  is  at  stake  in  a  still  larger  sense 
is  the  national  security,  because  there  is 
no  Senator  whose  files  do  not  contain 
confidential  and  secret  documents— re- 
lating to  his  various  committee  activities. 

Even  if  secret  documents  are  not  re- 
moved, and  I  am  sure  they  were,  the 
mere  act  of  illegally  entering  a  Senator's 
office  and  burglarizing  his  files  still  has 
the  gravest  implications  from  a  national 
security  standpoint. 

THE    MOTIVATIONS    OF    THE    CONSPIBATOR.S 

The  high  ethical  motivations  which 
Pearson  and  Anderson  have  attributed  to 
Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  hardly  squares 
with  the  record  of  their  actions. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  sus- 
piciously long  time  it  took  for  their  con- 
sciences to  become  active.  Everything 
that  Boyd  and  O'Hare  knew  about  the 
alleged  abuse  of  testimonial  dinner  funds 
and  alleged  conflicts  of  interest  and  the 
allegations  Involving  my  relationship 
with  General  Klein,  they  had  known  for 
a  long  time  prior  to  their  dismissal  and 
in  certain  cases  for  several  years  prior  to 
their  dismissal.  The  question  may  fair- 
ly be  asked,  therefore,  why  their  so- 
called  ethical  motivations  became  opera- 
tive only  after  their  dismissal. 

Second,  there  is  the  strange  chro- 
nology of  Boyd's  relationship  with  Jack 
Anderson  and  of  the  theft  of  documents. 

Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  were  dis- 
missed in  December  1964.  In  part  be- 
cause of  Boyd's  many  years  of  service 
with  relatively  little  vacation,  in  part  be- 
cause of  his  family,  in  part  because  it 
was  still  my  hope  that  he  could  somehow 
be  salvaged,  he  was  continued  on  the 
salary  roll  for  a  time. 

I  was  flnally  satisfied  that  he  could 
never  be  brought  back  into  my  office 
again.  But  I  did  suggest  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  job  on  some  committee  staff 
at  a  salary  some  $6,000  or  $7,000  less  than 
the  top  Senate  salary  of  $23,300,  which 
he  was  then  receiving. 

In  his  letter  decUning  this  offer,  Boyd 
made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  his  job  at 
the  same  salary,  but  not  at  a  reduced 
salary. 

The  first  massive  theft  of  documents 
from  my  office,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
took  place  almost  exactly  1  month  after 
Boyd's  salary  had  been  terminated. 

I  am  certain  that  the  documents  would 
never  have  been  stolen  from  my  office 
and  there  would  have  been  no  Dodd  case 
If  Boyd  were  still  drawing  his  salary  of 
$23,300. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance. In  judging  their  motives,  that  they 
took  these  documents  not  to  the  FBI  or 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  to  any 
proper  authority,  but  to  two  columnists 
who,  more  than  any  other  newspaper 
columnists  of  our  time,  have  made  a 
specialty  of  character  assassination  and 
have  earned  for  themselves  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  called  liars  by  three 
Presidents  and  more  than  30  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

They  did  not  take  the  documents  to 
the  FBI  when  they  removed  them  from 


my  office,  because,  as  Boyd  stated  in  his 
testimony,  he  did  not  trust  the  FBI. 

They  did  not  take  the  documents  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  because  these 
self-appointed  vigilantes  apparently  had 
no  more  confidence  in  its  integrity  than 
they  did  in  the  integrity  of  the  FBI. 

Nor  did  they  bring  the  documents  to 
the  Ethics  Committee  or  to  any  member 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  because  the 
committee  and  its  members  also  failed 
to  quaUfy  for  their  confidence. 

Instead,  they  took  the  documents  to 
Jack  Anderson  and  Drew  Pearson  be- 
cause, as  a  press  item  recently  suggested, 
they  regarded  them  as  the  "relevant  law 
enforcement  agency." 

They  took  the  documents  to  Pearson 
and  Anderson  not  merely  because  of 
their  record  as  character  assassins,  but 
also  because  Pearson  and  Anderson  had 
displayed  a  consistent  animus  against 
me  since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Boyd  himself  has  written  more  than 
one  reply  to  the  many  lies  that  Pearson 
and  Anderson  have  told  about  me.  In- 
deed, before  the  1964  election  campaign 
Boyd  drafted  a  master  memorandum 
setting  forth  eight  separate  lies  about 
me  which  had  appeared  in  the  Pearson- 
Anderson  column. 

Boyd  took  the  documents.  In  short,  not 
to  some  respected  member  of  the  press 
whose  attitude  toward  me  was  impartial 
but  to  the  most  virulently  anti-Dodd 
members  of  the  American  joumalistlc 
community. 

I  note  in  this  connection  that  when 
Warren  Woods,  counsel  for  Jack  Ander- 
son, defended  Boyd's  actions  on  grounds 
of  "ethical  duty"  before  Federal  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff.  Judge  Holtzoff  re- 
plied that  if  Boyd  felt  I  had  committed 
a  felony,  then  he  was  obligated  to  tell 
the  district  attorney,  or  the  FBI  or  other 
authorities.  But,  said  Judge  Holtzoff, 
Boyd  was  under  no  ethical  obligation  to 
inform  the  press,  and  I  quote: 

He  tiad  no  ethical  duty  to  extract  docu- 
mente  from  the  files. 

As  for  O'Hare,  the  claim  to  ethical 
motivation  is  equally  ludicrous. 

I  first  employed  O'Hare  on  a  part-time 
basis  in  1961  when  he  was  still  a  student 
at  Catholic  University  and  desperately 
in  need  of  income  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  O'Hare  went  on  full- 
time  salary  on  August  1.  1962.  Over  a 
few  years'  time  he  worked  up  to  a  salary 
of  $10,000  per  annum  as  office  manager. 
This  should  have  been  an  adequate  sal- 
ary for  a  single  man.  but  for  some  reason 
O'Hare  was  always  broke  and  always 
borrowing  money  from  other  members 
of  the  staff. 

When  my  executive  assistant,  Gerry 
Zeiller,  resigned  to  move  to  New  Hamp- 
shire in  June  1965 — 7  months  after  Boyd 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter  had  been  dismissed — 
O'Hare  put  in  a  strong  bid  for  Zeiller's 
job,  which  would  have  meant  a  sub- 
stantial salary  increase.  O'Hare  did  not 
get  the  job  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
did  not  feel  he  was  up  to  it.  How  right 
I  was. 

If  O'Hare  had  been  really  disturbed 
by  what  he  now  alleges  was  my  "un- 
ethical conduct"  is  it  not  a  trifie  strange 
that,  in  mld-1965,  when  O'Hare  knew 
everything  he  knows  today,  he  never- 
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theless  tried  so  hard  to  obtain  a  more 
responsible  position  on  my  stall  at  a 
higher  salary? 

And  is  it  not  equally  strange  that 
OHare  did  not  engage  in  the  massive 
theft  of  documents  from  my  oflice  until 
after  the  dismissal  of  his  girl  friend, 
Terry  Golden,  en  October  6,  1965? 

The  chronology  of  events  and  the  facts 
I  have  here  listed  should  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  Boyd.  Carpenter,  and 
OHare  acted  out  of  motives  of  malice 
and  revenge  and  that  their  conduct  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  a  concern 
over  ethics  in  Goverrunent. 

THE  CONSPIRACY 

I  have  submitted  evidence  to  the  FBI 
which  clearly  points  to  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
and  the  former  employees  I  have  named, 
to  invade  my  privacy,  to  steal  documents 
from  my  office  in  the  Senate  Office  Buim- 
ing  and  to  employ  these  documents  in  a 
maiiciously  distorted  manner  in  a  cam- 
paign designed  to  destroy  my  public 
reputation. 

That  Pearson -Anderson  and  these  tor- 
mer  employees  acted  together  in  a  con- 
spiratorial manner  has  been  confirmed 
beyond  the  possibiUty  of  challenge  by  the 
testimony  given  in  public  session  before 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  and  by 
Boyd  in  his  pretrial  deposition. 

From  his  sworn  testimony  It  Is  clear 
that  after  his  dismissal  Boyd  saw  Ander- 
son, who  instructed  him  to  steal  docu- 
ments from  my  office. 
Said  Boyd : 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Anderson  told  me— 
that  It  was  a  hazardous  thing.  It  w.w  a  rlsK. 
It  might  result  in  trouble,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  because  when  the  full 
story  was  told  and  the  motives  were  told, 
he  could  not  imagine  any  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive body  taking  action. 

There  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  theft  of  documents  and  of  the 
copying  operation  were  worked  out  In  de- 
tail in  advance  and  in  a  conspiratorial 
manner,  by  Jack  Anderson,  Boyd,  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter. 

When  they  removed  the  documents 
from  my  office  over  the  weekend  of  June 
12-13  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  took 
them,'  obviously  by  prearrangement  to 
the  office  of  Jack  Anderson;  and  Ander- 
son's secretary.  Miss  Opal  Glrm.  teamed 
UP  with  Boyd  that  first  weekend  in  copy- 
ing an  estimated  1.000  documents  on  a 
Xerox  machine  in  a  public  relaUons  office 
located  In  the  same  building  and  to 
which  Anderson  had  access.  The  copy- 
ing operation  also  was  clearly  prear- 
ranged, because  Miss  Ginn  had  to  give 
up  her  weekend  for  the  purpose. 

That  Anderson  also  encouraged  and 
directed  O'Hare  to  steal  documents  was 
confirmed  to  the  Senate  committee  by 
O'Hare  himself. 

In  mid-October.  Terry  Golden  was  dis- 
missed from  her  position.  O'Hare  told 
the  Senate  committee  that  Miss  Golden 
had  been  his  girl  friend  and  that  he  had 
been  upset  over  her  dismissal.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Boyd  brought  him  to- 
gether with  Jack  Anderson,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  join  the  conspiracy. 
O'Hare's  testimony  on  this  point  is  worth 
quoting: 
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As  I  say.  after  meeting  him  .  .  ..  referring 
to  Anderson,  I  was  convinced,  or  at  least 
within  a  few  days,  a  short  period  of  time 
after  meeting  hlm-^I  becune  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  possibly  some  good  oould 
come  out  of  the  exjx)s6  that  he  planned,  and 
It  WAS  with  this  in  mind  that  I  linally  agreed 
to  Join  up  and  participate  In  It.  From  then 
on  1  was  an  active  member  of  the  group  as 
far  as  working,  doing  research  for  them, 
gathering  actu.iily  any  material  The  docu- 
ments which  were  taken,  as  far  as  my  own 
participation  in  it  went.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  took  any  great  iunount  of  documents  prob- 
ably until  the  middle  of  October  1965  I 
may  have  taken  a  few  copies  liere  and  there, 
but  it  W.IS  not  until  October,  the  middle  of 
October,  that  I  actually  took  any  great 
amount. 

In  the  "Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  25. 
1966.  Jack  Anderson  told  a  story  about 
the  growth  of  the  conspiracy  and  about 
the  formal  meetings  of  the  conspirators 
If  words  have  any  meaning,  Anderson's 
account  clearly  Indicates  that  decisions 
were  made  at  these  conspiratorial  meet- 
ings as  to  which  documents  my  ex-em- 
ployees should  attempt  to  steal— where- 
upon they  went  and  stole  them.  I  quote 
Mr.  Ander-son's  own  words  on  this  point: 

It  started  slowly,  first  one  assistant  and 
then  another  .  .  .  eight  in  all.  Finally.  I  got 
most  of  them  together.  We  talked  and  one 
would  spark  another's  memory.  We  made 
up  a  list  of  over  50  items  on  things  that 
were  questionable.  They  made  copies  of 
documents  from  his  files  to  support  the 
points  and  passed  them  to  me.  From  there 
we  did  a  lot  of  checking  with  all  sorts  of 
people  who  had  had  dealings  with  Dodd. 

In  a  recent  appearance  on  the  Mark 
Evans  show  on  February  18,  Jack  Ander- 
son went  even  further.  Indeed,  he  vir- 
tually asserted  that  it  was  he  who  in- 
structed my  ex-employees  to  burglarize 
my  office.  When  Mark  Evans  asked  him 
whether  it  made  no  difference  how  you  go 
about  getting  information.  Jack  Ander- 
son replied: 

Yes.  When  Senator  Dodd.  for  example — 
his  activities — came  under  scrutiny,  we  got 
documents  that  came  out  of  his  files.  His 
own  employees  who  took  these  documents 
discussed  It  with  me  before  they  did.  I  put 
It  this  way  to  them.  I  said,  you  don't  work 
for  Senator  Dodd.  I  said,  you  work  for  the 
taxpayers.  Now  let's  say  that  you  were 
working  for  a  great  corporation  and  your  im- 
mediate superior  was  cheating  the  stockhold- 
ers. Would  your  obligation  be  to  that 
superior  or  would  it  be  to  the  corporation? 
And  they  all  agreed  that  It  would  be  to  the 
corporation. 

Anderson  went  on  to  suggest  that  if 
Presidential  employees  felt  that  the 
President  was  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  it 
would  also  be  their  duty  to  burglarize 
documents.  I  quote  verbatim  from  the 
transcript  of  the  program: 

Mark  Evans:  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  be.  but  I  am  wondering  IX  letters 
written  to  me  aren't  my  personal  possession 
no  matter  who  pays  me. 

Anderson:  Not  If  you  are  a  government 
official  and  are  concerned  .  .  ." 

EvanB:  "you  mean  to  say  that  any  letter 
written  to  President  Johnson  Is  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Anderson:  If  In  these  letters  President 
Johnson  Is  In  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  to 
deceive  the  public,  then  those  letters  should 
be  made  public. 

Jack  Anderson's  formula  is  an  open 
invitation  to  every  disgruntled  Govern- 


ment employee  who  wants  to  get  back  at 
his  superior  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
with  Anderson  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing documents  from  his  superior's  oflQce. 

THE    THEFT    OF    THE    VALACHI    FILES    AND    OTHQ 
PEARSON-ANDERSON    THEFTS 

This,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
have  stolen  documents  or  conspired  to 
steal  documents  or  suborned  the  theft  of 
documents  from  Government  ofBces. 
The  fact  is  that  no  Government  office 
has  been  immune  from  their  file  pilfer- 
ing, and  no  document  has  been  too  secret 
to  violate. 

Pearson  and  Anderson  have  frequently 
flaunted  their  access  to  top  secret  docu- 
ments. 

For  example,  just  a  few  months  ago 
the  Pearson-Anderson  column  printed 
several  paragraphs  of  direct  quotation 
from  what  they  described  as  a  top  secret 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  FBI  by 
double  agent  John  Humenek. 

The  violations  of  security  and  of  the 
law  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
are  legion.  The  facts  in  many  cases 
have  been  established  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt.  But  for  some  strange 
reason,  Pearson  and  Anderson  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  escape  prosecution. 

During  the  civil  war  in  Greece,  Drew 
Pearson  one  day  published  the  details  of 
the  British  order  of  battle  in  Greece. 
This  came  from  a  top  secret  document, 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Pentagon  by  the  British.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  information  created  a  crisis 
of  confidence  between  our  British  allies 
and  ourselves.  An  investigation  by  Pen- 
tagon and  State  Department  security  of- 
ficers established  that  Alger  Hiss'  ofBce 
had  borrowed  a  copy  from  the  Pentagon 
and  that  it  was  Alger  Hiss'  office  which 
released  the  information  to  Drew  Pear- 
son. 

During  the  Korean  war,  Pearson- 
Anderson  were  guilty  of  numerous  viola- 
tions of  secrecy  Including  the  publica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  a  number  of  top 
secret  documents. 

In  1957,  when  Lloyd  Wright,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security,  cited  seven  Pearson  columns 
which  made  use  of  classified  information 
during  the  Korean  war,  Pearson  sued  for 
$176,000.    The  suit  was  thrown  out. 

At  one  point  during  the  Korean  war 
the  Pentagon  was  so  outraged  by  Pear- 
son-Anderson's publication  of  top  secret 
information  that  an  official  memoran- 
dum urging  an  indictment  was  drawn  up. 
The  Pentagon  had  all  the  facts  to  obtain 
an  indictment.  Why  no  action  was  taken 
I  do  not  know. 

In  the  Department  of  State  at  this 
hour  there  is  a  whole  file  full  of  reports 
dealing  with  violations  of  secrecy  by 
Pearson  and  Anderson.  In  a  number  of 
instances  State  Department  security  of- 
ficers recommended  that  action  be  taken. 
But  orders  invariably  came  down  not  to 
pursue  the  matter. 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  Instances  of 
which  I  have  knowledge.  Jack  Anderson 
arranged  to  have  the  top  secret  Valachl 
file  stolen  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. It  was  taken  to  his  house  in  a 
shopping  bag;  and  he  copied  the  con- 
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tents  of  this  file  on  the  same  Xerox 
machine  he  used  to  copy  my  stolen 
documents. 

Jack  Anderson  will  have  a  lot  of  ex- 
plaining to  do  on  this  one. 

The  documents  were  top  secret  for  a 
very  good  reason.  The  underworld 
wanted  to  know  desperately  exactly  what 
Valachl  had  said  and  whom  he  had 
named- and  they  were  unquestionably 
prepared  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for 
this  Information. 

The  removal  of  these  documents  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  act  of 
copying  them  constituted  a  grave  viola- 
tion of  law  enforcement  security,  be- 
cause It  opened  up  the  possibility  that 
the  contents  might  in  some  way  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  underworld. 

I  believe  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FBI  have  the  facts  about  the  theft  of 
the  Valachl  file  and  about  how  Jack  An- 
derson copied  its  contents.  If  they  do 
not.  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  provide  the 
proof  to  them. 

I  shall,  moreover,  be  happy  to  provide 
g  grand  jury  or  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  Congress  with  proof  of  all  the 
statements  I  have  made  and  with  the 
names  of  eyewitnesses. 

What  is  involved  In  the  so-called  Dodd 
case,  therefore,  goes  beyond  the  right 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  to  the  same  privacy 
that  is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen.  It 
Involves,  in  a  very  basic  sense,  the  ques- 
tion of  Government  security  and  the 
entire  relationship  between  the  press  and 
Government. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  sev- 
eral quarters  that  it  makes  no  difiference 
how  Pearson  and  Anderson  obtained  the 
documents  from  my  office. 

But  I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that 
the  kind  of  conspiracy  I  have  described 
and  the  suborning  of  this  type  of  crim- 
inality by  disgruntled  or  emotionally 
disturbed  employees,  is  a  procedure  that 
cannot  be  condoned  by  the  most  ardent 
champions  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Nor  can  it  be  tolerated  by  Congress  or 
the  American  people.  For  if  it  were 
condoned  or  tolerated,  no  Government 
files  could  be  considered  immune  to  this 
kind  of  conspiratorial  burglary. 

WHT    HAS   THE    JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    FAILED    TO 
ACT? 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  about  the 
conspiracy  to  burgarize  my  Senate  office, 
and  to  mount  a  campaign  of  distortions 
against  me  designed  to  destroy  my  public 
reputation.  These  are  the  facts,  too, 
about  those  responsible  for  the  burglary. 

I  do  not  seek,  in  making  these  facts 
public,  to  distract  attention  from  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  against 
me.  On  the  contrary,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  answer  them.  But  I  feel 
the  charges  made  against  me  by  my 
detractors  cannot  be  properly  weighed — 
by  my  colleagues  or  by  the  press  or  by  the 
public— without  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  I  have  here  set  forth,  or  without 
the  realization  that  the  chief  witnesses 
against  me  are  the  burglars  themselves. 

I  find  certain  aspects  of  this  situation 
mystifying. 

A  multiple  burglary  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  office  of  a  U.S.  Senator 

The  Identity  of  the  burglars  is  known ; 
the  facts  of  the  burglary  have  been 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 


Why  then  have  the  conspirators  not 
yet  been  brought  to  Justice? 

I  had  an  opportunity  some  months 
ago  to  discuss  the  delay  with  a  top  of- 
ficial of  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
told  me  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  a  crime  had  been 
committed.  But  he  said  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  deferring  action  because 
the  principals  involved  were  current 
witnesses  before  a  congressional  in- 
quiry. 

I  asked  the  Justice  Department  official 
whether  the  Department  would  defer 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  murder,  if  the 
murderer  happened  to  be  a  current  wit- 
ness before  a  congressional  committee. 
He  replied  that  this  would  clearly  be  a 
different  matter. 

I  then  asked  him  what  the  Depart- 
ment's reaction  would  be  in  the  case  of 
a  bank  robbery.  If  the  bank  robbers 
happened  to  be  testifying  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  would  the  Depart- 
ment defer  prosecution  until  their  testi- 
mony was  completed?  And  if  so,  was 
there  any  time  limit  on  the  deferment? 
Would  the  Justice  Department  suspend 
action  for  6  months?  For  1  year?  In- 
definitely? 

The  Justice  Department  official  re- 
plied that  a  bank  robbery,  too,  would  be 
an  altogether  different  matter,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  In  such  a  case  the 
Department  would  move  immediately  to 
indict. 

I  then  asked  him  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  defer  prosecution  in  a 
case  of  assault  and  battery  if  the  guilty 
person  happened  to  be  testifying  before 
a  congressional  committee.  Again  he 
told  me  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any 
delay  in  nrosecuting  such  a  case. 

I  then  asked  him  where  and  how  the 
Justice  Department  drew  the  line  in  the 
catalog  of  crimes.  How  did  it  decide 
when  it  should  defer  prosecution  and 
when  it  should  not  defer  prosecution 
where  the  principals  are  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees? 

The  Justice  Department  official  had  no 
answer.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  one  of 
the  several  other  official  sources  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter. 

The  failure  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  any  action  in  this  case  raises  a 
number  of  urgent  questions : 

Does  not  the  failure  to  enforce  the  law 
encourage  other  unscrupulous  members 
of  the  press  and  other  disgruntled  em- 
ployees to  embark  on  similar  conspira- 
cies directed  against  other  targets,  both 
official  and  public? 

Does  it  not  aggravate  the  trend  toward 
the  increasing  violation  of  personal 
privacy  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution? 

Does  it  not  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  everj-  citizen  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
sub.'^titut.e  for  the  law  and  to  engage  in 
\igilante  actions  against  his  employers 
and  against  his  neighbors? 

These  are  questions  that  affect  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  citizen  of 
our  country- 

The  instigators  of  this  crime,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  are  guilty  of  many  similar 
crimes  against  various  Government  of- 
fices and  against  the  national  security, 
and  it  is  high  time  something  was  done 
about  it. 


Pearson  is  the  Rasputin  of  American 
society  and  Jack  Anderson  is  his  jackal. 

It  is  high  time  that  they  were  brought 
to  book.  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  see  that  they  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  remarkable  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Times,  dealing  with 
the  implications  for  every  citizen  of  the 
theft  of  documents  from  my  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DoDDs  Mail  and  Yours 
Charges  and  counter-charges  In  the  Dodd 
case  notwithstanding,  it  Is  disturbing  that 
the  theft  of  documents,  records,  and  cor- 
respondence from  the  office  of  a  United  States 
senator  is  looked  upon  by  official  Washing- 
ton with  benign  unconcern 

Senator  Dodd  volunteered  his  files  to  the 
Senate  committee  studying  charges  of  mis- 
conduct against  him.  If  Senator  Dodd  had 
refused  to  submit  his  files,  the  committee  (or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  Justice  De- 
partment for  that  matter!  could  have  sub- 
poenaed them. 

Examination  of  their  contents  would  then 
be  accorded  due  process  of  law.  But  in  the 
illegal  removal  and  photostating  of  thou- 
sands of  Senator  Dodds  records  by  dis- 
gruntled former  employees,  neither  public 
authority  nor  legal  precautions  were  guar- 
anteed. 

What  evervone  has  overlooked  is  that  cor- 
respondence "involves  other  parties;  that  since 
he  became  a  senator  in  1959  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  his  Connecticut  constituents 
have  written  to  Mr.  Dodd.  using  the  privacy 
of  the  malls  to  relate,  request,  report  busi- 
ness or  personal  matters,  some  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  confidential,  confessional,  or 
confused. 

A  public  servant's  files  on  public  matters 
should  be  available  for  justifiable,  properly 
handled  scrutlnv  However,  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  a  personal  letter  to  a  United  States 
senator  or  a  representative  or  any  govern- 
ment official  automatically  becomes  pub'ic 
property? 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  wiU  not  dis- 
close the  contents  of  personal  mall  from 
Connecticut  letter-writers.  But  if  individ- 
uals can  unlawfully  remove,  read,  and  copy 
(perhaps  even  sell)  anything  in  a  public 
official's  office — and  do  so  with  apparent  im- 
punity—then the  Congress,  the  courts,  or 
the  Justice  Department  should  consider 
whether  the  rights  of  any  of  Senator  Dodd's 
constituents  have  been  violated  or  may  be 
violated  hereafter. 

Julius  Klein's  "chutzpah"  in  instructing 
Senator  Dodd  to  run  errands  for  him  may 
appear  damning  or  amusing.  But  what 
about  a  letter  from  an  over-wrought  mother 
pleading  with  her  U.S.  Senator  to  try  to 
keep  her  boy  from  being  shipped  to  Viet 
Nam? 

Or  the  letter  from  a  small  store  owner 
who  exaggerated  his  Income  tax  deductions, 
wants  to  make  amends  but  is  afraid  of  being 
arrested,  and  asks  his  congressman  for  ad- 
vice? 

By  profession  lawyers  constitute  the  ma- 
jority In  both  Senate  and  House  (Connecti- 
cut's six  representatives  and  two  senators 
are  lawyers  i  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  cor- 
respondence on  legal  affairs— whether  a  cor- 
poration charter  or  a  friend's  divorce  suit^- 
to  be  mailed  to  Washington 

W'hat  protection  exists  for  the  privacy  of 
the  authors? 

To  debate  the  question  now  would  con- 
fuse it  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Dodd 
case  and  evoke  the  prejudices  of  the  sena- 
tor's allies  and  enemies  alike. 

After  the  legal  and  political  dust  has  set- 
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tied  on  the  Dodd  controversy,  however,  civil 
libertarians  should  think  It  through. 

Mr  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
July  16,  1963.  and  the  complete  text  of  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  on  July  18,  1963  to 
the  editoi  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
sets  forth  in  a  summary  manner  the  his- 
tory of  the  Times'  continuing  vendetta 
against  my  foreign  policy  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  16.   1963) 
Text    of    New    Yoek    Times    Editoriai.    on 
Ghana    and    Reply    of   Senator   Thomas 
J.  Dodd 

The  statement  by  Senator  Dodd.  of  Con- 
necticut, that  Ghana  is  probably  "the  first 
Soviet  satellite  In  Africa"  Is  almost  as  hann- 
ful  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Africa  as  It  Is  unjust  to  Ghana.  The  Irre- 
sponsibility of  the  statement  Is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  even  Senator  Dodd  only  claims 
to  have  talked  to  one  man.  who  Is  a  re- 
spected Ghanaian  opposition  leader  In  exUe. 
Dr.  Kofi  Busla. 

Conclusive  "evidence"  of  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  Communism,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  way  of  thinking,  seems  to  be 
that  Mr.  Nkrumah  made  a  trip  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Even  Dr.  Busla.  for  all  his 
hostility,  did  not  testify  that  Ghana  In  his 
opinion  Is  a  "Soviet  satellite."  He  argued 
that  It  is  "Communist  oriented." 

The  evidence  Is  mixed,  even  contradictory. 
The  aid  being  given  by  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments  and  the  World 
Bank  was  arranged  after  careful  Inquiries. 
A  new  Ghanaian  Investment  law  to  encour- 
age foreign  private  investments  has  Just 
been  adopted.  The  American  Peace  Corps 
has  had  a  successful  program. 

Ghana's    foreign    policies    do   often    coin- 
cide with  the  Soviet  position:  but  that  Is  a 
very  long  wav  from  saying  that  Ghana— or 
any     other     African     state — Is     a     satelUte. 
Guinea  was  stereotyped  in  the  same  way  by 
many   Americans   until   a   year  or   two  ago. 
when  the  es.sential  African  determination  to 
be   nobodvs   satellite   became   clear   there — 
and   Guinea   was   much    nearer   to  being  a 
Soviet  satellite  than  Ghana  has  ever  been. 
None   of   this   means    that   the   Nkrumah 
Government   Is   pro-West«rn   or   democratic. 
Nothing  could  be  less  democratic  than  the 
autocratic,   authoritarian,   one-party  system 
of    Ghana,    with    Kwame    Nkrumah    as    the 
tribal  chieftain  of  his  nation.     Moreover,  no 
one  can  question  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nkrumah 
Is  a  fanatical   anticolonlallst.  "antl-lmperl- 
allsf    African    leader    with,    doubtless.    Im- 
perial ambitions  of  his  own  In  West  Africa. 
Besides  which,  he  Is  a  variation  of  a  Marxist 
since  he  has  introduced  what  he  himself  calls 
a  policy  of  African  Socialism. 

Senator  Dodd  seems  to  believe  all  this 
makes  Ghana  a  "Soviet  satellite."  Such 
wUd  statements  are.  in  fact,  calculated  to 
drive  any  African  leader  toward  Moscow.  It 
Is  hard  for  forelancrs  to  realize  that  people 
like  Senator  Dodd.  fortunately,  do  not  speak 
for  the  United  States,  or  the  United  Statee 
Government  or.  in  his  case,  even  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Unabridged  Text  of  Reply  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  to  the  N.Y.  Times 
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July  18.  1963. 
To  the  Editor  op  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  interest  of  fairness.  I  wish  to  ask 
permission  to  reply  to  your  editorial  of  July 
16  In  which  you  took  me  to  task  for  the 
statement  I  made  in  connection  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Ghanaian  opposition  leader. 
Dr.  Kofl  Busla. 

In  my  statement.  I  said  that  the  evidence 
and  documentation   presented  to  the  Sub- 


committee "strongly  suggest  that  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  Ghana  has  become  the  first  Soviet 
satellite  In  Africa."  This  statement.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  editorial,  was  "unjust  to 
Ghana"  and  "harmful  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  Africa." 

"The  Irresponsibility  of  the  statement, 
said  your  editorial,  "Is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  even  Senator  Dodd  claims  to  have 
talked  to  only  one  man.  a  respected  Ghanaian 
opposition  leader  In  exile.  Dr.  Kofl  Busla 
My  first  comment  Is  that  I  did  not  'Ulk 
to  Dr  Busla;  I  took  his  sworn  testimony. 
(Dr  Busla.  incidentally,  Is  a  man  of  unchal- 
lengeable integrity  who  belongs  In  the  very 
front  ranks  of  the  academic  world.  He  Is  a 
trraduate  of  Oxford  University,  a  recipient  of 
PxUbrtght  and  Carnegie  awards,  and  has  been 
a  visiting  professor  at  unlverslUes  In  Holland. 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States.)  But  what 
your  editorial  failed  to  mention  altogether 
Is  that  this  testimony  was  supported  by  108 
documents  which  convey  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  many  other  prominent  Ghanaians,  as 
well  as  numerous  Independent  observers. 

In  combination,  these  document*!  and  the 
testimony  taken  set  forth  the  views  of  (1) 
Ghana's  opposition  leader  In  exile.  Dr.  Kon 
Busla,  (2)  Joe  Applah  and  R.  B.  Ampousah 
erstwhile  members  of  Ghana's  parliament 
who  were  Jailed  for  their  opposition  to 
Nkrumah,  (3)  the  Ghana  Student's  Associa- 
tion of  the  Americas,  (4)  K.  A.  Gbedeman 
Nkrumah's  former  finance  minister,  (5)  Aiex 
Hammah.  a  Ghanaian  who  "by  virtue  of  his 
profession  became  intimate  ^^h  the  con- 
cealed communist  machinery  which  Is  being 
forcefully  used  to  Impose  on  Ghana  a  com- 
munist regime".  (6)  eleven  British  news- 
oapers  (7)  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  and  (8)  the  International  Press  In- 
stitute of  Zurich.  But  most  compelling  of 
all  are  the  documents  written  by  Nkrumah 
himself  or  by  propagandists  serving  under 
his  command.  .  . 

How  your  editorialist  could  have  failed  to 
mention  the  existence  of  this  documenta- 
tion to  your  readers.  I  fall  to  understand. 
The  only  assumption  that  makes  sense  is 
that  he  did  not  examine  the  evidence  before 

wrltme  his  editorial.  

I  share  the  belief  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  grave  harm  can  be  done  by  reckless  or 
exaggerated  charges  against  foreign  govern- 
ments or  their  leaders.  There  are  I  am 
afraid.  Irresponsible  conservatives  who  gra- 
tuitously denounce  as  "communist  the 
Betancourt  Government  in  Venezuela  and 
any  other  mildly  socialist  or  reform  govern- 
ment, conversely,  there  are  Irresponsible 
liberals  who  are  prepared  to  condemn  as 
"fascist"  any  antl-communlst  government 
which  is  not  a  lUy-whlte  democracy. 
"Fascist"  and  "communist"  have  very  pre- 
cise meanlng-5.  and  they  should  not  be  em- 
ployed loosely  or  carelessly. 

I  believe  that  my  own  record  will  show 
that  I  have  not  made  any  Indiscriminate 
charges  of  "communism"  against  heads  of 
foreign  governments.  Kassem.  Nasser.  Su- 
karno Ben  Bella  and  other  modern  states- 
men have  sometimes  carried  their  collabora- 
tion with  the  communists  to  the  danger 
point— but  they  are  not  communists,  and  I 
have  never  so  described  them.  I  have  made 
this  charge  heretofore  against  two  heads  of 
government  whose  political  identity  at  the 
time  seemed  to  mystify  many  people,  as 
Nkrumah's  does  today.  These  two  men  were 
Fidel  Castro  and  Cheddl  Jagan.  In  both 
cases,  my  evaluations,  while  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  Inunedlate  acceptance  of  the  SUte 
Department  or  the  New  York  Times,  were 
borne  out  by  events. 

On  July  14,  1959.  Major  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz. 
former  chief  of  Castro's  Air  Force,  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
that  Castro  was  trying  to  convert  Cuba  Into 
a  "tool  of  Russia."  (The  Subcommittee  at 
that  time  already  had  substantial  evidence 
on  hand  from  other  sources  that  Ci\stro  was 
himself  a   communist   and   that   his  move- 


ment was  commiuilst-domlnated.)  Twenty- 
four  hours  later,  Herbert  L.  Matthews  of  the 
New  York  Times  filed  a  dispatch  from 
Havana  from  which  I  quote: 

"This  Is  not  a  commtmlst  revolution  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  and  there  are  no 
communists  In  positions  of  control.  .  .  .  The 
accusations  of  Major  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
yesterday  are  rejected  by  virtually  all 
Cubans.  .  .  .  The  only  power  worth  con- 
sidering m  Cuba  today  is  In  the  hands  of 
Premier  Castro,  who  Is  not  only  not  com- 
munist but  decidedly  antl-communlst." 

Regrettably,  there  were  many  people,  both 
In  government  and  out,  who  continued  to 
"give  Castro  the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  some 
for  another  year,  some  for  almost  two  years. 
On  July  17,  1961,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  warned  that  the  election  of 
Dr.  Cheddl  Jagan  in  British  Guiana  might 
give  VIS  another  communist-dominated  gov- 
ernment in  the  Americas.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  as  there  was  no  doubt  In 
the  mind  of  the  British  Royal  Commission 
which  had  investigated  Jagan's  activities, 
that  Jagan  was  a  conununlst.  But  the  ofB- 
clal  position  at  the  time  was  that  we  should 
give  Jagan  a  chance.  On  August  23.  the 
New  York  Times  commented  editorially: 

"D'  Jagan  has  been  labeled  by  some  high 
American  officials  and  some  Senators  as  & 
Communist,  or  the  equivalent  of  one.  If  this 
were  to  prove  the  official  U.S.  Government 
attitude  Dr.  Jagan  and  his  government  would 
certainly  be  in  the  communistic  camp  along- 
side of  Cuba  very  soon.  If  British  Guiana 
is  handled  bv  the  United  States  wlt!i  some 
understanding,  sophistication,  and  sympathy. 
there  !s  everv  reason  to  hope  It  will  become  a 
deslr.^be  member  of  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem." 

I  rest  my  case  with  the  statement  that  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  anyone  In  the  United 
States  Government  or  anyone  in  the  New 
York  Times  who  today  has  any  doubts  that 
both  Fidel  Castro  and  Chedcli  J.igan  are  con- 
firmed communists.  About  Castro,  nothing 
more  need  be  said.  In  the  case  of  J..gan. 
it  Is  sufficient  to  note  that,  in  greeting  the 
arrival  of  a  Cuban  oil  tanker  at  the  height 
of  the  recent  general  strike.  Prime  Minister 
Jagan  pledged  to  emulate  the  example  of 
Castro  and  to  convert  Briti.sh  Guiana  into 
the  first  "socialist"  country  on  the  South 
American  continent. 

While  we  must  be  fastidious  In  gathering 
our  evidence  and  In  making  our  determina- 
tions. I  believe  that  It  Is  important  to  know 
who  is  a  communist  and  who  Is  not  a  com- 
munist— because  if  we  are  not  able  to  make 
this  central  distinction,  we  can  have  no  for- 
eign policy  worthv  of  the  name.  It  is  also 
important  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  com- 
munists frequently  do  not  announce  them- 
selves as  communists  and  th.it  party  mem- 
bership cards  are  more  often  than  not  im- 
possible to   produce  as  evidence. 

In  attempting  to  decide  who  Is  a  commu- 
nist and  who  Is  not  a  communist,  I  beUeve 
we  must  be  guided  by  certain  elementary 
rules  of  common  sense.  Basically,  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  examining  the  entire  pattern  of  a 
man's  actions  and  activities.  If  this  pattern 
conforms  to  the  known  communist  pattern 
at  every  point— If  a  man  consistently  sup- 
ports the  communist  line  on  every  issue  of 
foreign  policy;  If  he  welcomes  known  com- 
munist and  Soviet  agents  into  his  entourage, 
if  he  apes  Radio  Moscow  in  assailing  West- 
ern imperialism  but  has  no  criticism  for 
Soviet  Imperialism;  If  he  espouses  the  phi- 
losophy of  "Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm"  while  deny- 
ing that  he  Is  a  communist  party  member. 
If  his  actions,  once  in  power,  follow  tne 
familiar  communist  pattern  of  establishing 
toUUtarlan  controls  by  means  of  the  notori- 
ous "salami"  technique— If.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, a  man  adheres  to  the  master  patteni 
of  communist  behavior,  then  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  M 
Is,  In  fact,  a  communist. 
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Your  editorial  mlsleadlngly  stated  that  the 
only  evidence  I  adduced  to  prove  my  case 
gainst  Nkrumah  was  that  he  had  made  a 
trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  me  pre- 
sent a  few  of  the  facts  that  led  me  to  my 
evaluaUon  of  Kwame  Nkrumah's  Ghana. 

Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  has  himself 
written  that  he  long  ago  decided  that  the 
phUosophy  of  Marx  and  Lenin  was  capable  of 
solving  his  problems. 

Nkrumah  since  he  came  to  power  has  re- 
placed the  moderates  In  his  entourage  with 
known  pro-communists  and  extremists. 
(Among  the  American  and  British  commu- 
nists Invited  to  serve  under  him  were  the 
British  traitor,  Alan  Nunn  May,  and  Cedric 
Belfrage,  a  former  member  of  Elizabeth 
Bentley's  espionage  underground.)  He  has 
consistently  supported  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  In  the  U.N. 

In  1962.  the  KremUn  awarded  Nkrumah 
the  Lenin  "peace"  prize,  which  caused  his 
own  newspaper  to  acclaim  him  as  the  "Lenin 
of  Africa." 

Ghana  under  Nkrumah  Is  the  focal  point 
for  the  subversion  of  Africa  as  Cuba  is  the 
focal  point  for  the  subversion  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. It  Is  widely  beUeved  In  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  assassination  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Olympo  of  Togo  was  master-minded 
from  Ghana. 

Like  Castro's  Cuba,  It  carries  on  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  that  would  tax  the  re- 
sources of  a  major  country.  It  trains  natives 
of  other  countries  in  the  arts  of  infiltration, 
sabotage,  terror,  and  guerrilla  warfare.  It 
exports  arms  by  clandestine  means  to  the 
opposition  terrorist  groups  In  other  coun- 
tries which  It  has  fostered  and  today  sup- 
ports. ^. . 
I  note  at  this  point  that  the  Times  did 
not  dispute  my  statement  of  facts;  Indeed, 
your  editorial  bore  out  my  statements  In 
many  respects.  The  Issue,  essentially.  Is 
what  Interpretation  to  place  on  these  un- 
challenged facts. 

I  believe  that,  to  those  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  communist  history,  the  pat- 
tern of  Kwame  Nkrumah  Is  as  clear  as  the 
patterns  established  by  Fidel  Castro  and 
Cheddl  Jagan  In  their  early  days. 

If  we  conceal  the  facts  about  Nkrumah 
and  his  regime,  or  fall  to  face  up  to  the 
meaning  of  these  facts,  we  are.  in  effect, 
helping  him  to  maintain  his  dictatorship 
and  acting  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
Ghanaian  people.  There  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Nkrumah  regime  is  detested  by 
the  great  majority  of  Its  people,  by  Its  Imme- 
diate neighbors,  and  by  many  of  the  other 
African  states.  The  publication  of  the  facts, 
I  am  convinced,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
Ghanaians  who  are  fighting  for  their  freedom 
and  by  the  many  African  states  that  are  en- 
deavoring to  resist  the  inroads  of  Nkrumah's 
subversion. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  RISE  IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  military  command  In  Saigon 
reported  yesterday  the  highest  Ameri- 
can losses  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  total  casualties  last  week  were 
1,617  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

On  an  annual  basis,  this  would  mean 
that  during  1967  American  casualties 
would  total  nearly  twice  the  35,000  cas- 
ualties suffered  during  1966. 

It  was  announced,  too,  that  in  one 
action  in  the  mountains  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  45-man  platoon  of  U.S.  Infantry 
suffered  43  casualties — dead,  wounded, 
or  missing. 

The  United  States  Is  in  a  full-scale 
war,  Mr.  President. 

We    have    in    Vietnam    today    more 


American  troops  than  we  had  at  the 
height  of  the  Korean  war. 

Yet,  American  military  commanders 
in  Vietnam  still  are  prohibited  from  at- 
tacking many  important  military  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam. 

What  has  happened  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 

What  has  happened  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 

How  long  wUl  it  be  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people — whose  sons  are 
being  killed  and  wounded  at  the  rate  of 
1,600  per  week — demand  that  the  mili- 
tary commanders  In  Vietnam  be  given 
the  authority  to  conduct  the  war  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  it  to  the  earliest  con- 
clusion with  the  least  American  cas- 
ualties. 

Under  present  operating  procedures 
much  of  the  enemy  territory  is  a  sanc- 
tuary where  the  enemy  Is  immime  to 
attack. 

Within  an  8-day  period,  two  U.S. 
airfields  were  attacked  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  using  Russian-made  artil- 
lery rockets  and  with  heavy  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  casualties. 

Yet,  the  enemy  airfields  in  North  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  attacked  imder  orders 
given  by  civilian  officials  in  Washington. 
How  can  this  Nation  justify  having 
417,000  ground  troops  in  Vietnam,  plus 
35,000  military  personnel  in  Thailand, 
plus  more  than  50,000  naval  personnel 
in  waters  around  Vietnam  for  a  total  of 
more  than  500,000,  yet  our  military  offi- 
cials there  are  under  severe  restrictions 
as  to  what  they  can  do  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  enemy  in  North  Viet- 
nam? 

One  hopeful  sign  results  from  today's 
armouncement  that  at  long  last  the  mili- 
tary commanders  have  been  permitted  to 
attack,  which  they  did  yesterday,  a 
North  Vietnamese  steel  plant.  Why 
have  we  delayed  so  long  in  permitting 
attacks  on  the  war-producing  plants  of 
North  Vietnam? 

It  was  not  until  strong  protests  were 
made  by  various  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  American  fleet  was  permitted 
last  week  to  bombard  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam,  but  only  to  a  limited 
degree. 

I  say  it  is  tragic  and  it  is  wrong  to  send 
to  southeast  Asia  500,000  Americans- 
many  of  them  fighting  in  the  swamps 
and  the  jungles  and  the  caves— and 
simultaneously  prevent  their  com- 
manders from  attacking  the  enemy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
early  end. 


DRAFTEES   SHOULD  NOT  BE   SENT 

TO    SOUTHEAST    ASIA    WITHOUT 

THEIR  CONSENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson's  request  of  March  6, 
1967,  that  the  selective  service  law  due 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1967.  be  extended 
for  4  years,  should  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity,  among  other  things,  to  ex- 
amine the  moral  and  legal  bases  for 
sending  draftees  to  fight,  against  their 
will,  in  Vietnam— in  an  vmdeclared, 
illegal,  and  immoral  war  10,000  miles 
from  our  shores. 

As  in  the  last  Congress,  it  is  my  inten- 


tion at  the  appropriate  time  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  any  draft  exten- 
sion proposal,  providing  that  no  draftee 
can  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  without 

his  consent. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  the  bases  for 
my  total  opposition  to  the  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  is  acting  in  Vietnam  in  total  dis- 
regard of  the  express  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  United 
States  is  acting  in  Vietnam  against  the 
clearly  stated  provisions  of  its  own 
Constitution. 

It  is  acting  in  violation  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty. 

It  is  acting  in  violation  of  its  own 
commitments  made  in  1954  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  BedeU  Smith 
when,  in  referring  to  the  Geneva  accords 
establishing  the  independence  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  he  pledged  that 
the  United  States  would  refrain  "from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  them" 
and  that  the  United  States  would  sup- 
port the  elections  for  the  officials  who 
would  govern  reunified  Vietnam,  whose 
separation  Into  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam was  admittedly  temporary  and  only 
for  purposes  of  demilitarization.  This 
was  all  part  of  the  Geneva  accords  and 
was  supported  by  the  above-cited  uni- 
lateral commitment  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  commitment  which  the 
United  States  later  violated,  when  it  sup- 
ported Diem's  refusal  to  hold  the 
promised  election. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  acting 
in  violation  of  President  Johnson's  own 
promises  to  the  American  people. 

On  August  29,  1964,  he  said: 

I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas  that 
I  think  would  enlarge  the  war  and  result  In 
committing  a  good  many  American  boys  to 
fighting  a  war  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to  help  protect 
their  own  land.  And  for  that  reason  I  haven't 
chosen  to  enlarge  the  war. 

Again  on  September  25.  1964,  he  said: 
There  are  those  that  say  you  ought  to  go 
north  and  drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out 
the  supply  lines,  and  they  think  that  would 
escalate  the  war.  We  don't  want  our  Ameri- 
can boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boys. 
We  don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  a  nation 
with  700  million  people  and  get  tied  down  in 
a  land  war  in  Asia. 

Again  on  October  21,  1964,  President 
Johnson  said: 

We  are  not  going  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves. 

The  President  has  not  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration  of  war  and  yet  he 
seeks  authority  to  draft  American  boy^ 
and  send  them  to  southeast  Asia  to  fight 
in  bloody,  savage  military  battles  un- 
sanctioned by  law,  whose  death  toll  is 
steadily  rising.  Last  week  establishes  a 
new  peak  of  American  casualties.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  many  thousands  of 
American  boys  are  morally  tormented 
about  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

The  administration  is  telling  the 
American  people  repeatedly  that  the 
dangers  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  less 
and  less,  day  by  day,  and  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  consular  treaty  with 
Russia  will  prove  that  to  the  world.  And 
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yet,  the  same  administration  tells  the 
American  people  that  the  dangers  of  So- 
viet aggression  in  Europe  are  so  great 
and  continuing  that  it  cannot  risk  re- 
ducing its  troop  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope— over  300.000  men — but  must  in- 
stead draft  American  boys  to  serve  with- 
out their  consent  in  southeast  Asia.  If 
more  men  are  needed  to  replace  our 
mounting  casualties,  let  the  draftees  be 
sent  to  Europe,  and  let  experienced 
American  military  personnel  trained  In 
Europe  replace  them  in  southeast  Asia. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
sending  enlisted  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Vietnam  and  sending  draftees 
there.  When  a  man  voluntarily  enlists 
in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open— he 
knows  that  he  must  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  go  where 
he  is  sent — even  if  it  is  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  in  Vietnam.  His  is  not  "to 
reason  why."  He  undertook  to  obey 
orders  when  he  voluntarily  entered  mili- 
tary service.  No  one  forced  him  to  en- 
list. 

The  draftee — after  he  is  inducted— 
also  agrees  to  obey  orders  but  his  agree- 
ing to  do  so  is  not  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
He  has  no  choice.  But  he  does  know  that 
he  is  being  sent  to  fight  in  a  war  which 
the  Congress  did  not  declare.  And  he 
does  know  that  under  the  Constitution — 
which  he  must  swear  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend when  he  is  inducted — only  the  Con- 
gress can  declare  war.  This  Is  a  part  of 
the  crux  of  the  reluctance  of  so  many 
of  our  young  men  to  serve  in  Vietnam, 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  there  illegally,  and  having  in- 
vited Itself  in — contrary  to  the  oCQcial 
allegation  that  it  was  invited  in  and 
thereafter  started  bombing — north  and 
south — became  the  aggressor. 

In  1965.  there  were  96.000  desertions 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  In 
1966,  that  figure  had  climbed  to  110,000 
men  deserting  the  South  Vietrmmese 
Army.  No  one  knows  how  much  higher 
It  will  go  in  1967. 

The  President,  In  his  recent  draft  mes- 
sage,  proposes: 

Almost  2  million  young  men — and  soon 
many  more — reach  age  18  each  year.  The 
foreseeable  requirement  la  to  draft  only 
100.000    to    300,000    of    them    annually. 

What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  drafting 
American  youths  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  re- 
place the  South  Vietnamese  draft  dodgers 
and  to  fight  and  perhaps  die  there  for 
a  people  who  do  not  care  enough  about 
the  conflict  to  stand  and  flght  for  what  is 
presumably  their  own  cause?  That 
makes  utterly  no  sense.  It  is  entirely 
unfair  to  American  draftees.  This  is 
directly  contrary'  to  President  Johnson's 
own  statement  of  September  28,  1964,  in 
which  he  said : 

We  are  not  going  north  and  we  are  not 
going  south;  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try 
to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom  with 
their  own  men.  with  our  leadership  and  our 
officer  direction,  and  such  equipment  ae  we 
can  furnish  them. 

Three  years  ago  exactly — on  March 
10,  1964 — when,  in  my  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  entitled  "The  United 
States  Should  Get  Out  of  Vietnam,"  I 
analyzed  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
the    United    States    involvement    there, 


urging  the  United  States  to  disengage 
itself  from  its  military  Involvement  there. 
I  said: 

I  consider  the  life  of  one  American  worth 
more  than  this  putrid  mese.  I  consider  that 
every  additional  life  that  is  sacrificed  In  this 
forlorn  venture  Is  a  tragedy.  Someday— If 
this  sacrificing  continues- It  will  be  de- 
nounced as  a  crime. 

On  May  14,  1966,  a  distinguished  for- 
mer Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  who  had 
seen  service  in  Asia,  confirmed  my  earlier 
remarks  before  the  10th  Annual  College 
World  Affairs  Day  in  Los  Angeles,  when 
he  stated : 

I  don't  think  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia, 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can. 

I  agree  with  General  Shoup  and  can 
only  wish  that  his  sound  view  had  been 
and  would  henceforth  be  heeded.  Both 
my  words  and  the  words  of  General 
Shoup  are  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
situation  of  draftees  who  are  being  sent 
involuntarily  to  fight  in  Vietnam  in  an 
undeclared,  illegal,  immoral,  Indefensi- 
ble, monstrous,  and  ever  more  costly  war. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
way  the  draft  has  been  applied,  and 
various  proposals  including  some  made 
by  the  President  to  improve  its  proce- 
dures. It  is  my  view  that  this  involun- 
tary servitude  is  itself  totally  unjustified 
at  least  as  far  as  our  war  in  southeast 
Asia  is  concerned,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  my  amend- 
ment is  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  there  will  be  a  full  and  free  de- 
bate on  this  entire  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  on  this  subject  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1966.  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IJRAFTEES  Should  Not  Be  Sent  to  Southeast 
Asia  Involuntarily  WrrHouT  Congres- 
sional Approval — Amendments  to  Senate 
Bills  2791.  2792.  and  2793 

amendments    NOS.   481,    482,   AND   483 

Mr.  Gruening.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  |Mr.  Morse],  I  send  to  the  desk  three 
proposed  amendments  to  bills — S.  2791.  S. 
2792.  and  S.  2793 — now  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committees  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations.  Those  bills 
authorize  additional  military  and  AID  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  that  these  amendments  lie  on  the 
table  for  3  days,  to  give  others  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  them,  and  that  they 
then  be  printed  and  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  Presiding  OmcER  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments win  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Gruenino.  Madam  President,  I  am  of- 
fering these  amendments  to  all  three  bills 
because  there  Is  no  way  of  ascertaining  at 
this  time  which  of  these  bills  will  first  come 
before   the   Senate   for   action    and   also   be- 


cause I  believe  that  they  should  be  con- 
Bldered  by  both  committees. 

These  three  amendments  are  Identical  and 
provide  simply  that  persons  drafted  Into  the 
armed  services  should  not  be  sent  to  south- 
east Asia  Involuntarily  without  congressional 
approval. 

On  August  20,  1965,  I  had  Intended  to  offer 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  defense  appro- 
priation bin  then  pending  In  the  Senate. 
That  morning  the  President  asked  to  see  me 
at  the  White  House.  The  purpose  of  our 
meeting  was  to  enable  me  to  explain  to  the 
President  In  detail  my  opposition  to  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  I  had 
been  voicing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  told  the  President  that  I 
disagreed  completely  with  his  administra- 
tion's position,  that  three  Presidents  had 
pledged  support  to  this  policy — that  there 
was  In  fact  no  national  pledge  or  an  un- 
avoidable commitment — that  we  had  In  fact 
asked  ourselves  Into  Vietnam,  I  also  elab- 
orated on  my  other  reasons  for  believing  that 
our  involvement  was  folly — that  It  was  a  wax 
we  could  not  win — that  continuation  there 
would  lead  to  greater  and  greater  disaster. 
While  there,  after  I  expressed  my  views, 
I  told  him  I  Intended  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment that  very  afternoon  forbidding  draftees 
to  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  Involuntarily 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  The 
President  earnestly  urged  me  not  to  intro- 
duce the  amendment.  He  said  that  in  any 
event  no  draftees  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam 
before  January.  After  repeating  his  request 
that  I  take  no  such  action,  he  said  that  if 
we  were  not  out  of  Vietnam  by  January, 
I  would  be  free  to  do  anything  I  pleased. 
In  view  of  the  President's  request  and  his 
statement  to  me:  "If  we  are  not  out  of  there 
by  January  you  can  do  anything  you  please," 
I  agreed  to  and  did  withhold  my  amend- 
ment. 

Immediately  upon  returning  to  my  office, 
I  sent  the  President  by  special  messenger  a 
copy  of  my  proposed  amendment  and  the 
remarks  I  had  prepared  to  make  In  support  of 
my  amendment  on  that  afternoon.  These  I 
transmitted  to  the  President  with  an  accom- 
panying letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  proposed  amendment,  my  pro- 
posed remarks,  and  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  August  20,  1965,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The   Presiding   OrncER.     Without   objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Gruening.  Madam  President,  more 
than  5  months  have  now  elapsed.  We  are 
still  bogged  down  In  an  undeclared  war  In 
Vietnam  which  threatens  to  escalate  into  a 
third  world  war  and  the  price  of  which  In 
any  event  in  lives  and  other  costs  could  be 
staggering. 

While  I  disapprove  entirely  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  It  becomes  clear  that 
those  who  have  enlisted  In  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  an  obligation  to  go  where  their 
Commander  in  Chief  sends  them.  "Theirs  i« 
not  to  reason  why." 

But  an  entirely  different  situation  prevails 
when  we  reach  into  millions  of  American 
families  and  conscript  these  youths  to  fight 
Involuntarily  In  this  hopeless  mess. 

Since  there  apparently  Is  no  Intention  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war,  this  amendment 
will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  express  themselves  on  an  Issue 
which    -strikes    home    in    a    literal    sense. 

The  President  ha.";  sought  no  declaration 
of  war  from  that  branch  of  the  Government 
which  alone  is  authorized  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  declare  war — the  Congress. 

Of  course,  I  can  understand  the  difficulty 
the  President  would  face  in  seeking  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  Against  whom  would  he  ask 
Congress  to  declare  war? 

Declare  war  against  the  Vletcong— or  the 
National  Liberation  Front— which  Is  one  of 
the  two  parties  involved  In  the  civil  war  In 
Vietnam? 
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Declare  war  against  North  Vietnam  only, 
which  is  now  supplying  the  Vletcoug— but 
where  would  that  leave  the  Vletcong? 

Declare  war  against  Red  China- which  to 
date  has  not  committed  a  man  for  combat, 
and  Is  giving  little  material  aid  to  Vletcong— 
although  shouting  much  encouragement? 

Declare  war  against  Russia— which  also  is 
sending  materiel  to  fan  the  flames  of  the 
discord  in  Vietnam? 

It  is  important,  therefore,  before  further 
draftees  are  sent  to  southeast  Asia  to  fight 
a  ground  war  In  the  steaming  jungles  of 
Vietnam  that  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  whether— ab- 
sent such  a  declaration  of  war — draftees 
should    involuntarily    be    sent    to    southeast 

Asia.  ,. 

My  amendments  win  afford  an  opportunity 
for  each  Senator  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
When  I  can  up  my  amendment — and  X 
shall  do  so  at  the  appropriate  time — each 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  himself  these  ques- 
tions : 

Is  it  fair,  without  an  express  authorization 
to  that  effect  by  the  Congress,  fcr  draftees  to 
be  sent  involuntarily  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
and  perhaps  die  there  while  well-trained  men 
of  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  are  not  fully 
utilized  in  the  fighting  In  Vietnam? 

Is  it  fair,  without  an  express  authorization 
to  the  effect  by  the  Congress,  for  draftees  to 
be  sent  InvoluntarUy  to  Vietnam  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  there  whUe  well-trained  men  In 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserves— on  whose  train- 
ing we  have  been  spending  annually  well  over 
one  and  three-quarter  billion  donars— are  not 
fullv  utnized  In  Vietnam? 

Is'  it  fair,  without  an  express  authorization 
to  that  effect  by  the  Congress,  for  draftees  to 
be  sent  involuntarily  to  Vietnam  to  flght  and 
perhaps  die  there  while  over  300,000  well- 
trained,  exTJertenced  troops  are  stationed  In 
Europe? 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that,  when  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  there  is  a  risk  that  a  motion 
win  be  made  to  table  it  or  to  amend  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  nullify  its  clear  purpose.  I 
hope  if  such  a  motion  Is  made.  It  will  not  be 
made  until  there  has  been  open  and  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
every  single  aspect  of  the  crisis  In  Vietnam, 
Including  how  we  became  involved  there  and 
whether  we  have  exhausted  every  single  legal 
avenue  In  our  search  for  peace. 

But  if  there  is  a  motion  to  uible  my 
amendment,  or  to  nullify  it  by  amendment, 
let  no  one  here  remain  unaware  of  how  a 
vote  to  table  will  be  Interpreted  by  millions 
of  mothers,  fathers,  vrtves,  and  chUdren 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  vote  to 
table  will  be  Interpreted  as  a  vote  to  send 
draftees  to  flght  In  Vietnam  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  regular  Armed  Forces 
aj-e  undergoing  the  "rigors"  of  being  stationed 
in  the  United  States  or  In  Europe— while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Reserves  are  go- 
ing about  their  daily  clvUlan  Jobs,  sacrificing 
only  one  evening  a  week  or  one  day  a  month 
for  which  they  receive  pay. 

It  U  high  time  this  Issue  was  debated.  It 
is  high  time  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
stood  up  and  was  counted  on  our  involve- 
ment in  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
showing  the  costs  of  Reserve  and  Guard 
Forces  for  the  past  3  years  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presidino  Ofticer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

"EXHIBIT    X 

"To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"  'S.  2791 
"  'Amendment  No.  421.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  to  S.  2791.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
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sels.  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  re- 
search, development,  text,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes : 

■  'On  page  3  after  Une  8  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  302.  During  any  period  that  any 

Armed  Force  of  the  United  Slates  is  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  or  hostilities  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue 
of  involuntary  Induction  under  the  Universal 
MUit-irv  Training  and  Service  Act  shall  be 
assigned  to  perform  duty  in  such  area,  unless 
( 1 )  such  person  volunteers  for  service  In  such 
area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter  authorizes 
by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in  southeast 
Asia  of  persoi.s  involuntarily  inducted  into 
such  Armed  Forces".' 

"To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"  'S.    2792 

"  ■Amendment  No.  482.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed bv  Mr.  Grufning  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse) 'to  S.  2792.  a  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  in  support  of  military  ac- 
tivities in  southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses : 

"  'On  page  3  after  section  6  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  7.  During    any    period    that    any 

Armed  Force  of  tiie  United  States  Is  engaged 
m  armed  conflict  or  hostUities  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  vir- 
tue of  involuntary  induction  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  assigned  to  perform  duty  in  such  area,  un- 
less ( 1 )  such  person  volunteers  for  service 
in  such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  of  persons  Involuntarily  In- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Force."  ' 

■  To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"  'S.    2793 

"  'Amendment  No.  483,  intended  to  be  pro- 
po.5ed  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  to  S.  2793,  a  bni  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

••  On  page  2  after  section  3  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.    4.  During    any    period    that    any 

Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  or  hostilities  in  southeast 
Asia  no  person  who  is  a  member  of  that 
Armed  Force  serving  on  active  duty  by  vir- 
tue of  Involuntary  Induction  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall 
be  assigned  to  perform  duty  In  such  area, 
unless  ( 1 )  such  person  volunteers  for  service 
In  such  area,  or  (2)  the  Congress  hereafter 
authorizes  by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  or  persons  Involuntarily  in- 
ducted into  such  Armed  Force."  ' 

"EXHiBrr  2 

"H.R.    9221 

"Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gruening  to  H.R.  9221,  an  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

"On  page  26  change  the  period  to  a  comma 
and  add  the  following:  'PTovided,  That,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall,  ex- 
cept with  the  prior  assent  of  Congress,  be 
used  to  pav  any  of  the  costs  of  stationing  or 
assigning,  "without  his  consent,  any  person 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  Involuntary  Induction 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  to  duty  In  southeast  Asia." 


amendment  be  printed,  lie  at  the  desk,  and 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

"My  amendment  is  simple. 
"It'provides  that  no  draftee  can  be  sent  to 
southeast    Asia    involuntarily    without    the 
consent  of  Congress. 

"The  President  has  now  stated  publicly — 
what  I  have   been  saying  openly   time   and 
again  for  a  yeir  and  a  half  now — that  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a  war. 
"He  ha£  said: 

"  'It  is  this  lesson  that  h;vs  brought  us  to 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  dec- 
larations. Some  citizens  of  .South  Vietnam, 
at.  times  with  understandable  grievances. 
have  joined  in  the  attack  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. But  we  must  not  let  this  mask 
the  central  fact  that  this  is  really  war.  It  Is 
guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  spurred  by 
Communist  China.  Its  goal  Is  to  conquer 
the  south,  to  defeat  American  power,  and  to 
extend  the  Astauc  dominion  of  communism.' 
However,  he  hxs  sought  no  declaration  of 
war  from  the  only  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  by  the  Constitution  to 
declare  war — the  Congress. 

"It  Is  Important,  therefore,  before  further 
draftees  are  sent  to  southeast  Asia  to  fight  in 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  whether— absent  such  a  declaration 
of  war — draftees  should  involuntarily  be  sent 
to  southeast  Asia. 

"My  amendment  offers  an  opportunity  for 
each  Senator  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
"H.R.  9221  Is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Senate 
since  it  contains  a  separate  section  appro- 
priating In  title  V.  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  sum  of  $1.7  bUllon  for  the 
southeast  Asia  emergency  fund  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Theoretically    the    United    States    is    at 
peace. 

"TheoreticaUv  those  called  up  for  the  draft 
of  our  armed  services  are  being  called  up  to 
serve  In  peacetime.  If  the  ground  rules  are 
to  be  changed,  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress— 
which  authorized  the  peacetime  draft  of  men 
for  the  Armed  Forces- to  change  these  rules. 
"Let  no  one  doubt  the  interpretation  of 
the  vote  which  I  shall  seek  on  this  amend- 
ment. A  vote  against  the  amendment  or  a 
vote  to  table  this  amendment  wlU  be  a  vote 
to  use  the  peacetime  conscription  laws  to 
send  draftees  to  flght  and  perchance  to  die 
In  what  President  Johnson  has  called  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

"This  will  be  an  extremely  Important  vote 
to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  mothers 
and  fathers  of  draftees  throughout  the 
country. 

"If  this  war  In  Vietnam  Is  to  be  fought 
without  the  expressed  sanction  of  the  Con- 
gress then  let  It  be  fought  by  volunteers. 
With  a  clear  expression  of  the  wUl  of  the 
Congress  that  it  be  otherwise,  let  no  draftee 
Involuntarily  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 


"draftees  should  not  be  sent  to  southeast 

ASIA       INVOLXTNTARILT       WrrHOtTT       CONGRES- 
SIONAL   APPROVAL 

Mr  President.  I  send  to  the  deck  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  9221,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for   the   fiscal   year    1986.     I   ask  that  the 


"August  20,  1965. 
"Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Mb.  President;  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  see  me  yesterday  and  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  views  on 
the  present  situation  In  Vietnam. 

"Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  had  on 
my  desk  when  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. 
This  was  prepared  for  delivery  yesterday  and 
m  It  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
draftees,  without  their  consent,  to  southeast 
Asia  Tou  will  recall  I  spoke  to  you  twice 
about  this,  and  that  at  your  earnest  request 
I  agreed  not  to  introduce  this  amendment. 

"In  compUance  with  your  wish,  I  shan  not 
introduce  this  amendment  at  this  time,  al- 
though I  teel  deeply  that  at  the  very  least 
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the  Congress  should  pass  on  the  sending  of 
our  draftees  Into  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

"However,  as  I  suggested  to  you  at  our 
meetlnpc,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  announce 
publicly  that — at  least  until  there  has  been 
a  review  of  the  entire  situation  after  the 
Congress  returns  In  January  or  iinless  a 
grave  national  emergency  develops — draftees 
will  not  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia  unless  they 
volunteer  for  such  duty.  Such  a  public  an- 
nouncement from  you  would  do  much  to  re- 
assure the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  both  you  and 
Ambassador  Goldberg  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  In  southeast  Asia.  As 
I  told  you.  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
notice  your  clarification  of  your  position 
since  your  Johns  Hopkins  speech.  Your 
announcement  at  your  press  conference  on 
July  28,  1965,  that  there  would  be  no  par- 
ticular problem  in  bringing  the  Vletcong 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  the 
conference  table,  as  I  had  been  urging  for 
some  time,  was  most  reassuring. 

"I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  your  changed 
stand  on  the  reunification  of  Vietnam 
through  Internationally  supervised  elections 
as  provided  for  In  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1954.  Of  course,  as  I  said.  It  Is  difficult 
to  convince  those  with  whom  we  are  seeking 
to  arrange  a  ceesatlon  of  hostilities  of  our 
bona  fides  while  we  continue  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

"With  best  wishes,  I  am 
"Cordially  yours, 

"Ebnest  Gbtjening, 

"U.S.  Senator. 

"EXHiBrr  3 

"Department  of  Defense — Cost  of  Reserve  anS 

Guard   Farces 

"[In  niilliousl 


"Fiscal 
yeiu 
1963 

Fiscal 
year 
1964 

Fiscal 
yeiu- 
1965  < 

$372.9 
55(1.  0 
250.1 
82.2 
lfi4.  1 
303.  B 

$379. 1 
f.24.  4 
27.3.1 
83.1 
172.0 
351.9 

$.3.'iS.  9 

Army  Niitlonul  Guard. 

Naval  Reserve .       

Marine  Corps  Ri-serve.. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Air  National  Guard 

M<i.  4 
•293.  2 
X4,  2 
177.7 
369.  2 

Totiil 

1.722.8 

1,883.6 

1,932.6 

"'  Current  estimiite;  subject  to  adjustment  biised  on 
final  reports. 

"Note.— The  iil«>vei.'<JStsrepres«(ntiitiliK:itions  ill  e;u'ti 
flsCiU  ve.ir  fnr  inilil.iry  jxtsouiicI  ;iiid  o^KTiitinn  iiml 
inaiiiteii  inco  :ipprijpri:itions.  ;iiiil  new  oliligition  il 
autlmrity  in  the  ciKi-  of  cuiitmuin?  ^ippniprintions,  siicli 
as  procurement  imd  military  construction." 


THE  HONORABLE  ALLEN  J.  ELLEN- 
DER,   CHEF  SUPERIOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  an  old  admonition  for 
young  maidens  in  search  of  a  husband — 
the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach — wliich  I  am  taking  the  poetic 
license  of  updating  by  saying  that  it  sim- 
ply can  be  translated  to  mean  that  any 
smart  young  lady  ought  to  memorize  and 
practice  to  perfection  some  of  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender's  gold  ribbon  recipes 
for  superbly  good  food. 

The  able  and  amiable  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  long  been  noted  for  his  ex- 
cellent cuisine.  While  he  certainly  does 
a  great  many  things  exceedingly  well,  as 
a  chef  he  occupies  a  truly  unique  spot 
on  the  Senate  roster.  Anyone  who  has 
been  fortimate  enough  to  be  his  guest 
for  a  meal  which  Included  gumbo  or 
shrimp  Creole  or  Jambalaya  or  chicken 
sauce  plquante  or  Creole  pralines,  or  any 
of  the  other  samples  of  his  superb  culi- 


nai-y  artistry,  will  gladly  offer  a  testi- 
monial to  the  delightful  gastronomical 
experience. 

But  Senator  Ellender  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  best  southern  tradition,  and  in 
truly  gallant  fashion  he  has  made  avail- 
able .some  of  Ills  prized  recipes  so  that 
those  who  cannot  personally  enjoy  his 
creations  can  still  benefit  by  using  hi.s 
inimitable  recipes.  I  have  here  a  listing 
of  some  of  his  superior  dishes  and  the 
recipes  for  their  preparation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
recipes  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet, 
with  recipes  and  instructions,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellendeb's  Louisiana 
Creole  Dishes 

(Note. — Recipes  may  be  cut  down  by 
halving  Ingredients,  If  desired.  All  of  the 
Recipes  except  the  roast  duck,  oyster  stew, 
and  the  pralines,  will  serve  from  12  to  16 
people.  A  greater  amount  may  be  cooked 
than  Is  needed  and  can  be  frozen  for  later 
use.  To  make  the  sauce  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency to  BUlt  the  taste,  add  water  as 
needed  during  last  stages  of  cooking.  The 
gumbo  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  soup,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dishes 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  stew.) 

BASIC    SAUCE 

3  slices  bacon. 

Small  piece  smoked  ham  (about  three 
ounces,  diced) . 

1  rounded  tablespoon  flour. 

2  pounds  onions,  chopped  fljie. 

3  pieces  celery,  chopped  fine. 

1  medium  bell  pepper,  chopped  fine. 

1  lemon  (Use  grated  rind,  then  remove 
white  pulpy  membrane,  and  chop  rest  of 
lemon) . 

3  pods  garlic. 

A  few  dashes  each  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
tabasco,  thyme. 

2  bay  leaves. 
Salt  to  tivste. 

Pry  the  fat  out  of  the  bacon,  remove 
bacon.  Then  fry  the  ham  In  bacon  fat, 
remove  ham  scraps.  To  the  fat  now  add 
flour  and  brown,  stirring  constantly,  to  make 
scorchy-tastlng  "roux."  Add  the  onions,  fry 
slowly  until  well-browned  and  reduced  to 
pulp.  Add  the  rest  of  the  Ingredients  at  one 
time  and  continue  to  cook  slowly  for  at  least 
30  to  45  minutes.  If  desired,  add  bacon  and 
ham  scraps. 

GUMBO 

Basic  sauce. 
2  ix)unds  okra. 

4  pounds  peeled  shrimp. 
1  pound  crab  meat. 
Parsley  and  onion  tops. 

Smother  the  okra,  after  cutting  In  small 
pieces  (I.e.,  cook  slowly  In  fat — about  2 
tablespoons — stirring  often  to  prevent 
scorching  or  browning)  In  a  small  pot  until 
no  longer  ropy.  Add  to  basic  sauce  and 
continue  to  cook  for  not  less  than  20  min- 
utes. Add  shrimp  and  crab  meat,  as  well 
as  enough  water  to  make  the  sauce  of  a 
soupy  consistency.  Cook  for  about  20  min- 
utes after  the  mixture  has  started  boiling. 
About  10  minutes  before  serving,  add  a 
handful  of  chopped  onion  tops  and  parsley. 
Serve  over  rice  In  soup  plates. 

SHRIMP     CREOLE 

Basic  sauce  (If  a  thicker  sauce  Is  preferred, 
make  "roux"  with  2  tablespoons  flour  In- 
stead of  one) . 

4  pounds  peeled  shrimp. 

1  can  tomato  sauce. 

a  cans  tomato  paste. 

Cook  tomatoes  with  sauce  thoroughly,  add 


shrimp   and   continue   cooking   until   done, 
stirring  as  necessary.     (Serve  with  rice.) 

JAMBALATA 

Basic  sauce. 

1/2  can  tomato  sauce  (not  paste  or  whole 
tomatoes) . 

3  pints  oysters. 

3  cups  rice. 

Onion  tops  and  parsley,  chopped  fine 
(about  a  handful,  mixed  together). 

Add  tomato  sauce  and  oysters  to  basic 
sauce  and  cook  thoroughly.  Now  add  rice, 
chopped  onion  tops  and  parsley.  Add  enough 
water  to  make  sure  you  have  two  cups  liquid 
in  the  pot  for  each  cup  of  rice.  Stir  and 
mix  thoroughly  until  mixture  comes  to  a 
boll.  Now  cover  tightly  and  lower  flame  to 
simmer.  Cook  for  about  25  minutes.  Do  not 
remove  the  Ud.  Test  rice  to  be  sure  it  Is 
done  thoroughly  at  the  end  of  the  25-mlnute 
cooking  period. 

CHICKEN     SAUCE     PICJUANTE 

Basic  sauce  (If  a  thicker  sauce  Is  preferred, 
make  roux  with  2  tablespoons  flour  Instead 
of  one) . 

2  2Vi-  to  3-pound  chickens,  cut  In  pieces. 

1  can  tomato  sauce. 

2  cans  tomato  paste. 

Cook  tomatoes  with  sauce  very  thoroughly. 
Then  add  chicken  and  cook  until  tender, 
(serve  with  rice  or  spaghetti.) 

COURTBOUILLON 

Basic  sauce  (as  above.  If  thicker  sauce  la 
desired,  make  roux  with  2  tablespoons  flour 
instead  of  one) . 

6  pounds  fish,  preferably  channel  bass,  cut 
In  pieces. 

1  can  tomato  sauce. 

2  cans  tomato  paste. 

Cook  tomatoes  with  sauce  thoroughly,  then 
add  fish  and  cook  slowly  until  done,  stirring 
very  gently  in  order  not  to  break  up  flsh. 
(Serve  with  rice.) 

CREOLE    PRALINES 

2  cups  granulated  sugar. 

1  cup  dark  or  light  brown  sugar. 

1  stick  Ci  pound)  butter. 

1  cup  milk. 

2  tablespoons  Karo  syrup. 
4  cups  pecan  halves. 

Put  all  the  Ingredients  except  the  pecans 
In  a  three-quart  saucepan  and  cook  for 
about  twenty  minutes  after  boiling  starts, 
stirring  occasionally.  Add  the  pecans  and 
cook  the  mixture  until  the  liquid  forms  a 
soft  ball  when  a  little  is  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Stir  well  and  then  drop  by  spoon- 
fuls on  waxed  paper.  Place  a  few  sheets  of 
newspaper  beneath  the  waxed  paper.  I  find 
It  convenient  to  place  a  small  table  near  the 
stove,  over  which  I  put  a  few  sheets  of  news- 
paper, and  then  put  the  waxed  paper  over 
that. 

OYSTER  STEW 

2  '/4  tablespoons  fresh  bacon  fat. 

1  pound  onions. 

2  pints  fresh  oysters. 

3  cups  milk. 

Parsley  and  onion  tops. 

Put  fat  In  a  three-quart  saucepan  and 
when  hot.  add  chopped  onions.  Cook  onions 
until  clear  but  not  brown  on  slow  flame. 
Add  oysters  with  the  liquid  and  cook  until 
oysters  curl.  In  meantime,  add  a  handful 
of  chopped  onion  tops  and  parsley.  Add  hot 
milk.     Serve. 

ROAST    DUCK 

Salt  and  pepper  Inside  duck  to  taste,  then 
stuff  with  a  few  pieces  of  celery,  apple,  and 
onion.  Stab  breast  portion  In  several  places 
and  Insert  small  silvers  of  garlic.  Salt  and 
pepper  outside  to  taste  then  smear  liberally 
with  peanut,  vegetable,  or  coconut  oil,  or 
bacon  fat. 

In  an  Iron  dutch  oven  with  a  tlght-flttlng 
lid,  place  1  medium  or  small  onion,  chopped, 
1  pod  garlic,  1  branch  celery,  about  ',4  bell 
pepper,  all  chopped  fine.    Add  1  bay  leaf,  a 
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few  dashes  of  ground  thyme,  tabasco  sauce, 
Worcestershire  sauce,  a  Uttle  salt.  Add  a 
Uttle  water,  just  enough  to  keep  It  from 
burning;  add  water  from  time  to  time  as 
needed. 

Place  duck  on  rack  In  dutch  oven  and  cook 
with  above  mixture  so  that  flavors  will  steam 
through  duck  on  rack.  Keep  cover  on  Ughtly 
and  cook  until  duck  Is  tender. 

Remove  pulp  from  bottom  of  pot,  re- 
move rack  and  brown  duck  In  gravy,  either 
by  contlntolng  to  cook  on  top  of  stove  or 
putting  It  In  oven.  Cooked  pulp  may  be  re- 
turned to  gravy,  along  with  mushrooms,  and 
served  over  rice  along  with  duck. 


GUNSMOKE  TARRIES  AWHILE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  recently  received  good  news 
from  television  land.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
judiciously  reviewed  all  the  facts  and 
has  decided  to  retain  the  television 
program  "Gunsmoke"  on  its  1967-68 
/>«chedule. 

(^  Previously  I  had  noted,  unhappily, 
that  certain  highly  touted  ratings  ap- 
parently were  to  be  the  basis  for  dis- 
continuing the  program,  and  I  called 
attention  to  my  own  Uking  for  the 
weekly  drama,  as  well  as  to  corroborat- 
ing editorial  comments  in  a  leading  West 
Virginia  newspaper. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  a  copy  of  a 
further  editorial  on  the  subject  entitled 
"Who  Pays  the  BUI,"  from  the  March  8 
issue  of  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  CBS  letter  telling  me  of 
its  fortuitous  decision  to  retain  "Gun- 
smoke." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
Items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Bybd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bybd:  I  read  with  interest 
your  recent  article  In  the  Congressional 
Record  about  Gunsmoke.  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  that  In  response  to  the  widespread  re- 
action of  our  viewers  and  our  affiliated  sta- 
tions, the  CBS  Television  Network  has  de- 
cided to  retain  this  program  on  the  1967-68 
schedule. 

In  the  fall  Gunsmoke  will  be  carried  Mon- 
days at  7:30  pjm..  Eastern  time. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Theodore  P.  Koop. 

[Prom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times.  Mar,  8, 
1967] 
Who  Pays  the  Bills? 
The  Times  Is   pleased  and  flattered  that 
an   editorial    which    appeared    here    several 
days  ago  with   reference   to  the  Impending 
termination    of    "Gunsmoke"    on    television 
has    been    reprinted    In    the    Congressional 
Record.     It  Is  more  likely  to  come   to   the 
attention    of    the    Columbia    Broadcasting 
System,  to  which  It  was  directed,  through 
that    publication    than    almost    any    other 
media  In  the  country. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  declaring  that  he 
always  watched  "Gunsmoke"  when  his 
schedule  permitted,  said  he  regretted  that 
It  was  slated  to  be  cancelled,  "supposedly 
through  lack  of  viewer  Interest."  Then  he 
raised  what  seems  to  he  a  highly  valid  point: 

"I  am  wondering  If  the  so-called  rating 
poll  which  reported  Information  that  the 
general    public    no    longer    watched    'Gun- 


smoke' was  really  accurate.  I  note  that 
there  Is  strong  sentiment  elsewhere  on  the 
desirability  of  retaining  that  program  In 
preference  to  a  number  of  others  of  lesser 
caliber.  ...  I,  too,  regard  its  loss  as  a  major 
downgrading  of  television  entertainment, 
and  I  am  hoping  enough  followers  of  the 
adventures  of  Marshal  Dillon  and  his  law 
enforcement  activities  will  protest  loudly 
enough  to  drown  out  the  reports  of  spot 
ratings." 

A  television  column  In  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  recently  asserted  the  reason  for 
the  cancellation  of  "Gunsmoke"  and  "I've 
Got  a  Secret"  at  the  end  of  their  current 
contracts  Is  that  a  poll  disclosed  a  majority 
of  their  viewers  to  be  past  50  years  of  age. 
Both  shows  were  doing  well,  but  the  net- 
work (and  presumably,  the  sponsors)  felt 
that  It  was  more  important  to  attract  the 
younger  age  group  with  "more  need  to  spend 
money   on   the  sponsor's   products." 

Whoever  thought  that  one  up  has  to  have 
rocks  In  his  head.  Where  does  this  master- 
mind think  that  the  cash  being  spent  by 
the  younger  age  groups  Is  coming  from? 
From  guys  who  will  never  see  50  again  but 
who  are  working  their  heads  off  to  keep  their 
kids  in  walklng-around  money,  that's  who. 

Madison  Avenue  pollsters  would  doubt- 
less find.  If  they  were  Inclined  to  take  a 
sample  on  the  subject,  that  mighty  few 
television  sets  have  been  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  teenagers  to  whom  the  program- 
ming Is  becoming  Increasingly  beamed. 
Radio  for  the  most  part,  long  since  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  blue  jeans  and  bobby- 
sox  generation,  and  the  visual  medium  is 
rapidly  approaching   that   point. 

It  seems  like  a  crying  shame  that  at  least 
one  night  a  week  can't  be  preserved  for  the 
entertainment  of  "senior  citizens"  over  50. 
Saturday,  while  the  teeners  are  running  at 
large,  would  be  the  best  evening  for  sensi- 
ble viewing  and  a  program  anchored  to 
"Gunsmoke"  would  suit  most  viewers  very 
well. 

FARM  MINIMUM  WAGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  the  feelings 
of  West  Virginia  applegrowers  on  the 
increases  in  minimum  wages  to  $1.35  an 
hour  for  foreign  farm  laborers. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hockensmith  of  Shenandoah 
Junction,  W.  Va.,  who  is  president  of  the 
Tri-County  Labor  Camp,  Inc.,  near  Mar- 
tinsburg,  is  in  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  that  average  wages 
in  West  Virginia  during  the  apple-har- 
vesting season  last  year  amounted  to 
about  Si. 75 — which  is  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1.35  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hockensmith  believes  that  the  new 
minimum  will  increase  costs  by  about  1 
cent  per  bushel  of  apples.  Although  this 
will  amount  to  only  about  $1,500,  Mr. 
Hockensmith  does  not  feel  that  the  in- 
creases will  seriously  endanger  the  con- 
tinued harvesting  of  apples. 

However,  the  growers  are  concerned 
that  the  piece  rate  may  also  be  Increased. 
They  believe  that  the  notification  of  the 
new  minimum  wages  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  indicated  that  some 
increases  would  be  expected  in  this  cate- 
gory also. 

West  Virginia  growers  now  pay  15 
cents  per  bushel  to  harvesters,  with  a  2- 
cent-per-bushel  bonus  if  they  remain 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  Last  year 
the  growers  had  to  agree  to  pay  a  crew 
rate  of  $1.50  per  hour  to  each  man  work- 
ing at  an  orchard.  This  served  as  the 
minimum  hourly  rate  and  was  exceeded 
by  those  men  who  harvested  more  than 


10  bushels  per  hour.  However,  the  SI. 50 
minimum  had  to  be  paid,  also,  to  those 
men  who  did  not  pick  10  bushels. 

If  this  15-cent-per-bushel  piece  rate 
is  increased,  it  could  boost  the  crew  rate 
to  $1.68  an  hour,  thus  increasing  overall 
costs  of  harvesting. 

I  believe  this  situation  requires  addi- 
tional study;  and  I  urge  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  confer  with  growers, 
including  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers, 
before  insisting  upon  an  increase  in 
"crew  rates." 


THE  BLACK  ISLAND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
February  21,  1967,  entitled  "The  Black 
Island." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Black  Island 
"Within  the  next  two  decades — probably 
by  1980 — the  core  area  of  almost  every  major 
metropolitan  city  of  the  United  States  will 
be  a  racial — predominantly  black — Island." 
So  writes  Victor  Palmlerl,  president  of  the 
Janss  Corp.,  in  a  paper  put  out  by  the  lib- 
eral-oriented Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  of  which  he  is  a  founding 
member.    He  continues; 

"This  is  not  speculation.  It  is  already 
very  largely  a  fact  in  Washington.  Chicago, 
and  New  York  City.  It  Is  rapidly  becoming 
a  fact  in  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

"Three  established  factors — the  rate  of 
population  growth  among  minority  groups 
(almost  three  times  that  of  the  white  popu- 
lation m  the  City  of  Los  Angeles);  the  In- 
creasing income  level  and  mobility  of  mid- 
dle-class white  families;  and  the  resulting 
domino  effect  on  racially  Impacted  school 
districts— will  maintain  the  velocity  of  the 
trend  and  virtually  guarantee  its  ultimate 
outcome.  ... 

"This,  then.  Is  the  city  of  the  future— the 
very  near  future.  A  black  Island  spreading 
like  a  giant  Ink  blot  over  the  heart  of  a  me- 
tropolis which  Is  bankrupt  financially  and 
paralyzed  politically." 

Even  if  a  miracle  softens  the  prophecy 
somewhat.  It  makes  a  bleak  picture;  bleak 
enough  as  It  is  right  now.  What  is  to  be 
said  of  It? 

First  we  agree  with  Mr.  Palmlerl  that  the 
hard  reality  underscores  the  Irrelevancy  of 
many  of  the  current  attacks  or.  urban  prob- 
lems. What  good  Is  a  super-rapid  transit 
system  If  the  slums  are  getting  bigger  and 
worse?  Or  Federal  urban  proJecU  which, 
a  national  civil  rights  group  has  Just  charged, 
help  buUd  and  perpetuate  the  Negro 
"ghettos"?  ,^. 

Second,  we  emphatically  disagree  with 
Mr.  Palmlerl  and  the  many  others  of  like 
opinion  who  call  for  colossal  new  Govern- 
ment efforts  running.  In  his  estimate,  10% 
to  20'"c   of  the  national  budget. 

Among  other  things,  he  would  shatter  the 
racial  structure  of  the  slums  by  marshal- 
ing all  available  forces  of  public  Investment, 
all  the  planning  apparatus  of  Government, 
to  establish  In  the  slums  new  centers  of 
human  activity  and  major  concentrations  of 
public  employment.  Thus  would  an  ethnic 
mix  be  achieved. 

We  disagree  not  because  we  favor  slums 
but  because  the  Government  record  In  this 
area  Is  one  of  almost  disastrous  incompe- 
tence. The  Federal  authorities  have  poured 
something  like  $100  billion  Into  the  cities  in 
recent  years,  and  all  they  have  to  show  for  It 
Is  continuing  deterioration. 
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The  obvious  first  order  of  business.  If  any- 
one were  thinking  senBlbly  about  It.  Is  a 
thorough  reassessment  and  overhaul  of  all 
the  programs.  Federal  and  other,  supposedly 
Intended  to  aid  the  cities 

New  York,  for  a  notable  non-Federal  ex- 
ample, has  no  residency  requirement  for 
well-ire.  which  Is  an  open  Invitation  to  the 
vast  ,ind  growing  atmy  of  welfare-seekers. 
The  setup  Is  deemed  smart  politically,  but 
why  bhould  a  community  deny  Itself  the 
right  to  slow  the  process  of  degeneration? 
B?Uis  firmer  on  the  undeserving.  It  could  also 
provide  decently  for  the  honestly  deserving. 

Those  observations  suggest  that  any  gen- 
eral re-evaUiatlon.  to  be  useful  In  practice, 
must  proceed  from  a  much  more  common- 
sense  kind  of  thinking  on  the  subject.  The 
truth  Is  that  a  major  part  of  the  troubles 
of  the  cities  stems  from  a  philosophical 
deficiency;  A  negation  of  the  principle  of  In- 
dividual self-reliance. 

For  30  or  more  years  politicians  and  spokes- 
men for  the  liberal  fraternity  have  been 
dinning  Into  the  mulon's  ears  the  Idea  that 
society,  not  the  Individual.  Is  responsible  for 
any  personal  f.\illng.  from  refusal  to  support 
oneself  to  outright  crime  In  that  at- 
mosphere how  can  all  members  of  a  long- 
poor  mlnoritv  group  be  expected  to  acquire 
the  requlslt*  Incentives?  The  marvel  Is  that 
so  many  Negroes  have  in  fact  come  up  from 
poverty  and  become  outstanding  citizens. 

We  offer  no  panaceas.  We  merely  say  that 
if  ever  there  could  be  a  clear-headed  ap- 
proach, and  if  ever  the  civil  rights  leaders 
would  vlgomusly  start  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  own  people,  solutions  would 
emeri^e  that  do  not  now  seem  possible 

Most  of  all  the  nation  needs,  as  a  begln- 
nlnlng  of  wisdom,  a  moratorium  on  what  has 
become  an  excess  of  crass  politicking,  sentl- 
mentallsm  and  hypocrisy. 


A  DUBIOUS  REMEDY 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  utianiinous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Dubious  Remedy."  published 
in  the  Washiiieton  Po.st  for  Monday. 
February  20.  1967. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Dubious  Remedy 

Public  schools  in  this  country  are,  unfor- 
tunately, more  he.ivlly  segregated  now  than 
in  1954.  Segregation  by  residential  pattern 
Is  proceeding  f.ister  than  desegregation  by 
law.  The  US.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  lat- 
est report.  ■Racial  Isolation  In  the  Public 
Schools."  explains  the  difficulty  clearly 
enough.  But  it  offers  only  a  very  dubious 
remedv. 

Lower  class  life  has  traditionally  been 
largely  organized  by  ethnic  groups  In  Amer- 
ican cities  Some  of  the  earlier  ethnic  groups 
in  the  slums  have  positively  insisted  upon 
their  own  schools  and  segregated  Institutions 
even  though,  in  the  opinion  of  some  schol- 
ars, they  have  retarded  their  own  economic 
and  social  progress  by  It  The  past  decade 
Is  the  first  time  In  the  cities'  experience 
that  the  idea  of  ethnic  concentrations  has 
been  subjected  to  a  sustained  political  chal- 
lenge. There  Is  not  much  in  the  cities'  laws 
or  past  experience  to  guide  them  toward  a 
solution. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  begins  with 
the  familiar  point  that  most  children  In  seg- 
regated Negro  schools  do  not  do  as  well 
as  most  children,  white  or  Negro.  In  pre- 
ponderantly white  schools.  The  Commis- 
sion then  reviews  several  attempts  to  com- 
pensate for  segregation  by  giving  Negro 
schools  somewhat  more  money  and  attention. 
The  Commission  concludes  that  all  of  these 
experiments  have  failed.  The  only  answer. 
It  argues,  is  Federal  legislation  to  reduce  the 


proportion  of  Negroes  In  any  school  to  a  fixed 
standard,  perhaps  50  per  cent. 

To  achieve  this  Ideal,  the  Comml>oi.ja 
suggests  school  pairing,  educational  parks, 
and  a  variety  of  other  f.miiliar  expedients 
But  these  device.s  seem  to  work  best  in  small 
cities.  They  offer  little  hope  to  New  York, 
where  the  slums  are  great  cities  in  them- 
selves or  to  W.ishlngton.  whrre  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  schoolchildre.i  are  Negroes 
and  state  lines  surround  them  on  all  sides. 
The  basic  concept  of  a  racial  balance  Is  not 
useful  in  a  cltv  like  Detroit  where  many  of 
the  white  children  are  from  Appalachia  and 
arc.  as  a  group,  more  deprived  than  the 
Negroes;  or  in  cities  where  many  of  the 
cliildren.  bo'h  white  und  Negro,  speak  Span- 
ish. To  pin  all  of  our  national  policy  to 
a  rule  of  r.icial  balance  alone  would  be  a 
dangerous  oversimplification  of  the  actual 
ncf  cIh  of  minorities. 

When  exchanges  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished, they  ought  to  be  encouraged.    But  in 
many   .schools,   for   the   present,   there   Is   no 
altorr.utlve    to   l.irgc   Negro   majorities      The 
Conim!s.'--lon  h.vs  been  far  too  quick  to  con- 
clude  that   cnmpensatory   programs   do   not 
work      On  present  experience,  it  can  only  be 
.said   that  small.   Inexpensive  programs   have 
little  visible  effect.     Tlie  best  hope  for  inner 
city  education  now  is  a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school:-  to  bring  in  the  parents, 
both  as  advisers  and  as  students,  and  to  bring 
in  the  children   at   much   earlier  ages.     We 
must  beeln  with  thrce-yeir-olds.     We  must 
run  schools  through  the  summers.    We  must 
keep  them  open  until  11  p  m.  every  night  for 
recreation,  adult  education  and  community 
activities.    Until  we  do  these  things  we  can- 
not say  that  the  inner  city  school  is  doomed 
to  failure.     The  Commission  makes  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  there  is  magic  In  white 
faces     that     makes     the     Indispensable    to 
other  children's  education.    This  whole  con- 
cept  is   profoundly   wrong.      It   merely   offers 
an  easy  evasion  to  the  hard  truth  that  the 
blg-cltv  school  systems  are  highly  Ineffective 
and   require   reform   on   a   scale   not   yet   at- 
temptetl. 


ENFORCED   OPEN    HOUSING    ABUSE 
OF  THE  POLICE  POWER 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Enforced  Open  Housing  Abuse 
of  the  Police  Power."  written  by  Tom 
Flynn.  and  published  in  the  Wheeling. 
W.  Va  ,  Intellisencer  of  Saturday.  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1907. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ns  follows: 

Enforced  Open  Housing  Abuse  of  the 
Police  Power 
(By  Tom  Flynn) 
Almost  suddenly  open  housing  has  become 
an  Issue  in  State  and  Nation. 

In  Washington  President  Johnson  is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  an  even  more  sweeping 
ban  on  discrimination  than  proposed  In  the 
me.asLire  It  refused  to  pass  last  year. 

This  time  the  purpose  Is  to  open  up  every 
form  of  housing,  the  goal  to  be  reached  in 
three  steps. 

During  1967  the  effort  would  be  confined 
to  the  promotion  of  voluntary  steps  by  real 
estate  agents,  the  home-building  Industry 
and  state  and  local  officials  to  end  discrim- 
ination in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 
To  further  this  campaign  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
offer  educational  and  conciliatory  service. 

The  next  year  discrimination  Involving 
large  housing  developments  and  apartment 
projects  would  become  Illegal. 

In   1969  every  form  of  housing.  Including 


duplexes    and    single    rooms    rented    out   In 
private  homes,  would  be  covered. 

In  Charleston  a  Human  Rights  bill  cover- 
ing employment  and  public  accommodation.? 
as  well  as  housing  is  before  the  Legislature. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the 
open  housing  provision  which,  as  introduced, 
made  It  an  unlawful  practice  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  to  reject  a 
prospective  buyer  or  tenant  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  sex 
or  age. 

If  the  principle  upon  which  open  housing 
legislation  rests  Is  sound,  if  It  is  a  proper 
use  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  make 
available  the  acquisition  or  occupancy  of 
property  desired  by  anybody  In  the  protected 
categories,  then  the  federal  bill,  In  the  scope 
of  its  ultimate  coverage.  Is  superior  to  what 
is  proposed  for  West  Virginia.  If  It  is  wrong 
to  discriminate  In  the  case  of  a  five  or  ten- 
apartment  building  It  Is  wrong  to  discrim- 
inate in  the  case  of  a  duplex.  Similarly,  If 
you  can't  pick  your  tenants  for  five  or  six 
or  more  rooms,  you  shouldn't  expect  to  be 
selective  In  the  rental  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
or  e"  en  one  room. 

If  the  prohibition  rests  on  a  good  prin- 
ciple it  is  good  all  the  way;  if  on  a  bad  prin- 
ciple It  Is  bad  all  the  way. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  it  Is  all  bad. 
While  the  central  purpose  of  this  type 
of  legislation  Is.  of  course,  to  make  more 
housing  available  to  Negroes — a  worthy  ob- 
jective In  Itself  but  not.  I  submit,  a  proper 
matter  of  legal  compulsion — the  effect  Is  far 
broader.  Color  is  by  no  means  the  only 
test.  And  while  It  may  be  that  race,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  ancestry,  sex  and 
age  were  added  largely  as  window  dressing, 
their  Inclusion  vastly  Increases  the  scope  of 
the  prohibition  and  adds  enormously  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  property  owner. 
Take  a  specific  example. 
Say  I  am  the  owner  of  a  building  contain- 
ing five  or  six  furnished  apartments  one  of 
which  I  happen  to  occupy.  The  tenants  are 
all  congenial  neighbors  and  good  economic 
risks. 

A  vacancy  occurs  and  a  prospect  calls  In 
response  to  my  advertisement  In  the  news- 
papers. I  am  not  favorably  Impressed.  I 
may  have  many  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
him  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  preju- 
dice. Or  suppose  the  applicant  Is  a  woman. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  renting  to  a 
certain  type  of  unattached  woman  is  to  in- 
vite trouble.  This  one  may  ring  a  warning 
bell. 

As  the  law  stands  now  all  I  have  to  do  In 
either  case  Is  to  say:  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't 
believe  the  apartment  would  suit  you." 
That's  all  there  would  be  to  It  and  that's  all 
there  should  be.  I'm  the  one  who  must  pay 
the  taxes  and  Insurance  and  gas  and  elec- 
tricity bills.  I'm  the  one  who  must  keep  the 
property  In  repair  and  absorb  the  loss  If  I 
happen  to  rent  to  a  vandal.  I'm  the  loser  If 
the  other  tenants  move  out.  rent  money 
stops  conUng  In  and  the  bank  forecloses. 

But  consider  my  problem  If  and  when  this 
legislation  becomes  law.  I  might  get  away 
with  turning  down  an  applicant  covered  by 
the  protective  blanket — and  who  Is  not?— 
and  I  might  not.  My  objections  might  or 
might  not  hold  up  If  somebody  elected  to 
challenge  me.  But  I  shouldn't  be  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  defending  myself  or 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  taking  a  chance 
on  the  deterioration  of  my  property  In  order 
to  escape  the  ordeal. 

At  this  writing  the  fate  of  both  bills,  fed- 
eral and  State,  Is  uncertain.  Most  observers 
of  the  legislative  scene  Incline  to  the  belief 
that  If  any  open  housing  legislation  at  all  W 
enact"d  this  vear— and  none  is  expected--lt 
will  be  more  selective  than  contemplated  in 
the  pending  bills.  But  that  will  not  dis- 
pose of  the  matter.  Those  who  believe  in  tne 
principle  on  which  compulsory  open  housing 
rests  will  be  back  again  next  year  if  they  fan 
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tbls  year.  Sooner  or  later  a  clear  decision 
must  be  reached  as  to  where  In  this  area 
right  stops  and  privilege  begins. 

Few  rights,  if  any.  are  absolute.  One 
man's  liberty  stops  where  another's  starts. 
With  respect  to  property.  I  cannot  legiti- 
mately maintain  a  nuisance  or  violate  the 
provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance  established 
lor  the  public  good.  If  my  house  stands  in 
the  route  of  a  projected  highway  the  State, 
quite  properly,  may  take  it  against  my  wishes 
and  pay  whatever  compensation  Is  fixed  In 
condemnation  proceedings  If  a  buyer-seller 
agreement  cannot  be  reached.  On  the  same 
principle  certain  public  utilities  enjoy  the 
right  of  eminent  domain. 

But  it  is  stretching  the  doctrine  of  public 
welfare  beyond  the  breaking  point.  It  seems 
to  me.  to  confer  on  an  Individual  the  right 
to  take  what  he  wants  and  in  the  doing  de- 
prive another  of  the  right  to  protect  what  Is 
his.  It  Is  my  right  to  live  where  I  will  if  I 
can  make  a  deal.  That  Is.  society  cannot 
stake  out  an  area  and  make  If  off  limits  to 
me  and  others  like  me.  But  neither  can  It. 
without  abusing  the  police  power,  confer  on 
anybody  the  privilege  of  marking  this  house 
or  this  apartment  as  his  own  and  making  it 
stick. 

No  Individual,  I  Insist,  has  the  right  to  take 
or  occupy  my  property  over  my  objection, 
or  your  property  over  your  objection. 


WHAT  HAS  H.APPENED  TO  RESPECT 
FOR  LAW? 

Ml'.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What's  Happened  to  Respect 
for  Law?"  written  by  Stanley  Jacobs, 
and  published  in  the  Eagle  for  January- 
February  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  Happened  to  Respect  for  Law? 
(By  Stanley  Jacobs) 

Even  the  Interns  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital  flinched  when  they  saw  the  Injuries 
of  the  young  policeman  who  was  carried  In 
on  a  stretcher.  His  cheek  geysered  blood 
from  an  ugly  wound:  he  was  In  agony  from 
a  savage  kick  In  the  groin  and  his  nose  was 
broken  after  being  stomped  on  by  a  teenager's 
foot 

Forty  minutes  earlier,  he  had  tried  to 
arrest  two  drunken  rowdies  on  Market  Street 
in  the  heart  of  downtown.  A  crowd  had 
gathered  almost  at  once. 

"All  of  those  people  Just  stood  there  gawk- 
ing and  laughing  at  me."  the  officer  said. 
"When  other  hoodlums  tried  to  take  away 
my  prisoners,  members  of  the  crowd  held  my 
arms,  one  took  my  gun,  and  they  let  the 
thugs  beat  me.  Some  even  Joined  In  the 
assault.    Nobody  tried  to  help." 

More  mystified  than  critical,  the  officer 
stared  up  at  the  hospital  celling  and  asked 
wonderlngly,  "What's  happening  to  people 
these  days?  Many  of  them  act  as  If  the 
police  are  their  enemies." 

This  Injured  officer  was  the  victim  of  a 
social  malady  which  is  threatening  the  peace 
In  large  and  small  cities;  contempt  for  au- 
thority. The  previous  evening,  firemen  an- 
swering an  alarm  at  a  San  Francisco  restau- 
rant which  was  ablaze,  had  been  pelted  with 
rocks  by  teenagers  perched  on  a  hill  across 
from  the  fire.  Both  firemen  and  police  had 
been  injured  in  the  senseless  attack. 

In  Los  Angeles,  two  officers  arrested  two 
boys  who  were  creating  a  disturbance  in  an 
amusement  park.  Quickly  the  police  were 
surrounded  by  a  cursing.  Jeering  mob  of  200 
people.  Bricks  were  hurled,  bats  and  Jack 
handles  were  wielded,  and  a  police  car  was 
overturned.  Reinforcements  were  sum- 
moned from   the   police  station.     But  five 


officers     were     injured     before     the     melee 
subsided. 

The  attitude  toward  officers  is  so  menacing 
In  New  York  City  that  the  police  commis- 
sioner has  ordered  a  special  "tactical  patrol 
force  "  to  disperse  the  taunting,  dangerous 
mobs  which  try  to  Interfere. 

The  hazards  of  police  work  are  Increasing, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  antagonism  and  as- 
saults by  individuals  who  are  not  even  in- 
volved In  the  trouble  which  makes  It  neces- 
sary to  summon  officers.  The  statistics  are 
chilling:  In  New  York  City  alone.  1.399  police- 
men were  attacked  by  bystanders,  youths, 
pafsersby  in  one  eight-month  period.  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy  says 
grimly;  'The  police  cannot  fight  crime  and 
the  public  at  the  same  time!" 

This  alarming  wave  of  violence  directed 
toward  the  police  provoked  this  stern  state- 
ment by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI; 
•A  niounting  wave  of  civilian  attacks  on 
officers  necessitates  continuing  training  of 
the  kind  made  available  by  the  FBI.  so  that 
police  everywhere  will  be  better  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  rampaging  forces  of  lawless- 
ness." 

Clearly,  there  are  many  causes  for  the  rise 
in  crime  and  the  worsening  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  officers  who  seek  to  preserve 
law  and  order  Here  are  some  comments  by 
experts: 

— From  a  Detroit  Police  Lieutenant;  'Lack 
of  discipline  begins  as  a  home  problem.  In 
many  households,  parents  seem  afraid  of 
their  own  children.  How  can  we  expect 
these  youngsters  to  show  respect  to  the  police 
if  they  flout  the  prime  authorities  In  their 
lives — their  mothers  and  fathers?" 
— A  Manhattan  District  Attorney:  "Excessive 
zeal  in  protecting  the  rights  of  criminals  can 
result  in  contempt  for  the  police.  Hood- 
lums know  full  well  that  If  the  police  took 
action  in  self-defense  and  retaliated  against 
attackers,  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  from 
social  workers,  crackpots,  and  pressure 
groups  that  support  the  hoodlums  and  refer 
to  our  officers  as  'Cossacks'." 

Significantly,  two  other  police  officials 
point  to  lack  of  religious  guidance  as  a  prime 
factor  In  the  growing  public  hostility  to  of- 
ficers. Says  Police  Commissioner  Albert  N. 
Brown  of  Philadelphia: 

"To  keep  the  peace  these  days,  you  need 
some  other  force  besides  policemen.  Some- 
thing awesome,  such  as  reverence." 

And  the  late  Police  Chief  WllUam  H. 
Parker  of  Los  Angeles  has  said:  "If  we  had 
greater  religious  direction  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, there  would  be  fewer  riots  and  a  greater 
respect  for  law  and  officers." 

Lieutenant  Dante  Andreottl.  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department's  Commu- 
nity Relations  Unit,  said; 

"Much  of  today's  disrespect  for  authority 
stems  from  disorganized  or  Indifferent  family 
life.  Parents  need  to  spend  more  time  with 
their  children,  to  take  part  In  the  things  kids 
do,  and  to  be  inferesfed  In  them.  Youngsters 
reflect  parental  attitudes.  If  a  father  Is  bit- 
ter toward  an  officer  because  he  receives  a 
ticket  for  speeding,  some  of  that  contempt 
for  the  law  will  rub  off  on  the  children," 

State  and  local  governments  are  doing 
more  than  Just  wringing  their  hands  about 
the  situation.  The  California  legislature,  for 
one,  has  amended  the  law  to  provide  more 
severe  penalties  for  assaults  on  the  police. 

Fortunately,  many  enlightened  police  de- 
partments are  assessing  their  own  public  re- 
lations problems,  so  their  men  may  be  re- 
garded as  friends,  not  adversaries. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Is  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  ways  In 
which  officers  can  Improve  their  overall 
'image."  The  Association  says  in  Its  hand- 
book; 

"In  a  larger  sense,  the  police  officer  is  many 
things  to  the  community.  He  is  a  friend, 
to  be  called  in  any  emergency.  He  deals 
with  people,  and  his  constant  contact  with 
humanity  often  casts  him  In  the  role  of 


psychologist,  clergyman,  parent  and  brother. 
His  role  is  not  only  to  apprehend  the  law- 
breaker but  to  protect  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen." 

New  York  officials  are  using  many  tech- 
niques of  publicity  and  public  relations  to 
arouse  the  civic  conscience  abotit  the  wave 
of  civilian  assaults  on  officers.  Precinct 
youth  councils  have  been  formed,  to  bring 
teenagers  in  close  and  friendly  contact  with 
police. 

In  Oakland.  California,  Police  Chief  Ed- 
ward Toothman  believes  that  disrespect  for 
the  law — and  attacks  on  officers — can  be 
averted  in  many  instances  by  putting  a  dif- 
ferent type  on  the  force.  He  recruits  highly- 
qualified  men  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  especially  from  college  campuses. 
Oakland's  old  ruling  that  police  officers  had 
to  be  loral  residents  was  scrapped.  Today, 
the  city  pays  its  police  well  and  helps  am- 
bir:ouh  young  officers  with  loans  if  they  wish 
to  take  additional  college  courses. 

Oakland's  citizens  have  developed  respect 
and  appreciation  for  their  educated,  well- 
trained  "college  cops  ■'  Instead  of  attacking 
officers,  the  people  have  taken  the  lead  in 
urging  the  city  council  to  give  periodic  pay 
raises  to  officers. 

St.  Louis  atithorities  have  enrolled  10.000 
citizen  volunteers  to  work  v.ith  the  police, 
in  a  campaign  of  public  education  to  Im- 
prove attitudes  toward  law  enforcement. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  O.^icers  Associa- 
tion has  established  the  "Pubiic  Recogni- 
tions Award"  for  outstanding  acts  by  citi- 
zens who  try  to  aid  officers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  in  America 
who  understand  the  need  for  law  and  order. 
and  who  are  willing  to  risk  even  their  lives 
to  enable  officers  to  fulfill  their  duties.  The 
■good  guys,"  to  use  television  parlance,  still 
oiitnumber  the  b.ta  guys.  But  the  gap  Is 
closing:  it  is  later  than  we  think. 

Unless  more  people  are  inspired  to  view 
the  police  as  friends,  not  foes,  no  street  will 
be  safe  and  anarchy  will  lurk  Just  around 
tho  corner. 


SELF-PRESERVATION  REQUIRES  US 
TO  BLOCK  COMMUNIST  AGGRES- 
SION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Self-Preservation  Requires  Us 
To  Block  Communist  Aggression,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Herald-Adviser,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  of  March  5,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Self-Preservation    REorniEs    Us   To    Block 
Communist    Aggression 

As  the  war  in  Vietnam  appeared  to  be 
moving  into  a  new  and  more  Intense  phase 
last  week — despite  adnainistration  assur- 
ances that  It  hadn't  escalated  at  all — many 
thoughtful  Americans  began  having  fresh 
misgivings  about  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  Interests  are,  at  best.  In 
controversy. 

Tl-ie  occasion  for  these  misgivings,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  stepping-up  of  the  war  Itself, 
was  supplied  by  anti-war  statements  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  the  historian, 
Stringfellow  Barr.  the  political  scientist  and 
former  president  of  the  Foundation  of  World 
Government,  and  of  course  by  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  prestigi- 
ous Senate  committee. 

Of  these  comments,  those  by  Mr.  Com- 
mager were  the  most  arresting  and  worri- 
some. He  told  the  committee  the  United 
States  had  overextended  itself  as  a  world 
power  because  of  a  "moralistic  obsession" 
with  Communism. 
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He  claimed  the  U.S.  does  not  Have  the 
material,  uuellectual  or  moral  resoixrces  to 
be  at  once  an  American.  European  and  Asian 

He  said  the  U.S.  must  learn  that  there  are 
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limitations  and  restraints  on  the  application 
of  Its  "immense  power."  and  suggested  that 
there  was  nothing  craven  about  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  such  limitations  because  they  are 
in  keeping  with  the  American  tradlUon  of 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  government. 
Commagers  was.  m  our  view,  the  most  ef- 
fective and  persuasive  argument  against  our 
present  Involvement  In  Vietnam  that  has 
been  made  in  a  public  forum.  Bu*  U  was 
philosophically  akin  to  the  report  of  String- 
fellow  Barr  on  a  .study  made  for  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Barr  said  that  "Rome  was  arrogant  and 
self-righteous— It  relied  on  teniiclous  force 
in  all  Its  enterprl-sps— It  was  the  heaviest 
armed  and  richest  society  on  earth."  And 
in  his  opinion,  the  United  States  and  its  peo- 
ple are  marching  In  the  same  direction  and 
by  the  same  means  to  dominate  the  world. 
But  It  simply  Isn't  true  that  we  are  trying 
to  "extend  an  empire"  or  "dominate  the 
world."    The  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

We  fought  a  war  over  Cuba,  but  never 
attempted  overtly  to  circumscribe  her  free- 
dom of  choice.  As  a  result.  Cuba  today  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

We  took  the  Philippines,  also  from  the 
Spanish,  and  made  them  a  free  nation.  Was 
that  bad?  We've  protected  West  Germany  s 
rleht  to  survival  as  a  Democratic  nation. 

We  conquered  Japan  In  World  War  II  and 
today  Japan  Is  a  vigorous.  Independent  na- 
tion-far better  off.  Indeed,  than  before  the 

war.  !*»,«# 

We  have  Intervened  on  occasion  in  tne  ai- 
falrs  of  Mexico,  but  not  since  It  became  a 
viable  nation.  With  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America,  we  have  had  various 
types  of  relationships,  but  our  present  at- 
titude toward  Panama  Is  a  good  example  of 
our  willingness  to  recognize  the  national 
rights  of  people  directly  within  our  sphere 
of  influence. 

In  opposing  Communism  throughout  the 
world— in  Greece.  In  Lebanon,  In  Korea,  In 
Laos  and  In  Vietnam.— we  have  coiislstently 
pledged  ourselves  to  abide  by  the  wlU  of  the 
people  In  free  elections. 

Mr  Commager's  arguments,  while  they  are 
all  valid  and  persuasive,  sidestep  the  para- 
mount problem  of  what  the  world  would  be 
like  (and  whether  our  national  security 
would  be  really  secure)  if  we  had  not  made 
any  effort  to  confront  the  Communists— «ven 
when  they  Installed  a  complete  missile  sys- 
tem on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Mr  Commager  Is  right;  We  are  overex- 
tended' we  cannot  keep  peace  throughout 
the  world  and  put  down  aggression  wherever 
It  starts  up.  We  may  not  always  be  able 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Communism,  or  any 
o^her  isms  of  which  we  disapprove.  If  we 
have  as  Commager  charges,  a  "messianic 
feeling"  that  the  United  States  has  a  deep 
obligation"  to  extend  democracy  throughout 
the  world  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  it 
lately.  That  theory  was  pretty  well  exploded 
back  in  1918. 

The  motivation  for  U.S.  actions  against 
Communism  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
has  been  nothing  as  complicated  as  moral  s- 
tlc  evangelism  or  emplre-bulldlng.  but  sell- 
preservatlon  pure  and  simple. 

We  would  all— hawks,  doves  and  spar- 
rows—like to  be  out  of  this  cruel  and  agoniz- 
ing war  in  Vietnam.  But  where  would  Histo- 
rian Commager  have  us  begin  the  defense  of 
freedom?  In  Formosa?  In  Denmark?  On 
Long  Island  Sound? 

Mr  Commager  would  hardly  be  willing  to 
say  that  there  was  no  place,  short  of  Kansas 
Cltv  where  we  would  have  to  draw  the  line 
and  put  up  a  fight.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  President  Truman.  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy  or  President  John- 


son ever  said  or  Intimated  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  line  and  no  set  of  circum- 
stances which  would  warn  us  against  Inter- 
vention. r•r^r« 

The  Commager  argument  states  that  (com- 
munism is  not  a  monolithic  system,  and  we 
have  lately  had  evidence  to  Inspire  hope  that 
this  Is  true.  But  Isn't  It  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  cracks  In  the  Commu- 
nist facade  have  been  put  there  by  freedom  s 

defenders?  ^    ^    ,     ,..   „itv. 

The  average  citizen  can  find  fault  with 
much  that  has  happened  In  Vletnam--the 
strategy  the  escalation,  the  occasional  hesi- 
tancy the  occasional  impulsiveness— but  as  a 
practical  man  obliged  to  guess  right  the 
nrst  Ume  (historians,  of  course,  are  by  pro- 
fession second-guessers),  the  citizen  believes 
American  troops  lighting  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  somehow  defending  the  United  States. 
He  finds  more  satisfaction  In  believing  in 
something  than  In  nothing. 


BETTER  HOUSING  NO  GUARANTEE 
OF  CRIME  REDUCTION 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir-inia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ediLonal 
entitled  "Oversold— Better  Housing  No 
Guarantee  ot  Crime  Reduction,"  pub- 
iLshed  in  the  Wheeling;,  W.  Va.,  Intel- 
ligencer of  Tuesday.  February  14,  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
v^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oversold:  Bettek  Housing  No  Guarantee  of 
Crime  Redvction 
Cue  of  the  most  vigorously  advanced  argu- 
ments in  f.ivor  of  .'=Uim  clearance  Is  that  by 
Uiiprovlng  the  living  conditions  of  those  In 
the  congested  areas,  particularly  In  the 
ghettos  of  our  large  Cities,  we  would  auto- 
matically reduce  the  crime  raie^ 

That  there  Is  a  relationship  between  crime 
and  houElnt;  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
relative  lawlessness  of  the  average  slum  area^ 
But  what,  precisely.  Is  that  relationship^ 
Does  the  condition  of  the  housing  Itself 
foster  the  crime,  or  Is  It  that  those  with 
criminal  tendencies  gather  in  the  slum  areas 
la  disproportionately  large  numbers  because 
they  cannot  cope  elsewhere?       ^  ^  ^     ,„     . 

Improvement  of  the  level  of  behavior  Is 
of  course,  one  of  the  laudable  objectives  of 
slum  clearance  and  other  facets  of  the  war 

"^A^oTher.'  of  course.  Is  to  raise  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  hnprove  his  creature 
comfort  to  the  degree  that  appropriate  social 
action  can  accomplish  that  purpose. 

But  It  would  be  a  serious  mlswke.  this 
newspaper  believes,  to  advance  toprovwl 
housing  and  economic  betterment  as  virtual 
cure-alls  for  crime.  Convert  every  dwelling 
unit  in  every  ghetto  Into  a  modern  apartment 
with  all  the  decencies  of  urban  dwelling, 
leave  the  same  people  In  residence  there, 
make  work  available  for  all  the  Idle  capable 
of  It  and  provide  assistance  for  those  In- 
capable, do  nothing  to  change  their  mode  of 
me  and  all  of  these  areas  would  degenerate 
into  slums  again  in  a  few  years  with  little 
improvement  In  the  moral  climate. 

That  U  not  an  argument  against  better 
housing  or  the  alleviation  of  poverty.  It  Is 
an  argument  against  too  great  reliance  on 
good  housing  and  economic  aid  as  socially 
reforming  Influences.  For  the  shocking  fact 
is  that  while  crhne  stUl  Is  more  prevalent 
in  the  slum  areas,  the  rate  of  crhne  Increase, 
as  disclosed  In  ofBclal  reports.  Is  twice  as 
great  In  the  suburbs  as  In  the  Cities. 

Let's  do  what  we  reasonably  can  to  make  It 
possible  for  everybody  to  live  In  a  decent 
house  But  let's  not  lull  ourselves  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  placing  too  much 
reliance  In  a  good  home  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  behavior. 


THE      COMMUNITY      REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  playing  host  to  a  most  sig- 
nificant and  most  interesting  group  of 
men  and  women  from  every  region  of  the 
country.  They  are  here  as  guests  of 
the  Vice  President. 

I  am  referring  to  the  members  of  the 
Community  Representatives  Advisory 
Council.  This  council  was  appointed 
over  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. They  are  serving  in  their 
respective  communities  as  representa- 
tives of  the  poor.  They  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  articulating  and  repre- 
senting the  needs  and  the  interests  of 

the  poor.  »      -^      ,  * 

In    the    Economic    Opportunity   Act, 
which  this  Congress  first  enacted  in  1964 
and  renewed  each  of  the  subsequent  2 
years  there  is  a  requirement  for  "maxi- 
mum'feasible  participation"  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community   for   whom  the 
program  was  enacted.     Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  are  now  giving  very 
special  aiid  useful  service  on  behalf  of 
their  fellow  citizens.     They  have  been 
given   for  many  of  them  the  fir.<=t  time, 
a  voice  and  a  role  in  the  development 
and  execution  -'f  community  programs. 
The  Office  of  Elconomic  Opportunity 
detei-mined    that   participation    by   the 
poor  should  not  be  limited  to  the  local 
community.     Mr.   Shriver   created   this 
unique  council,  the  Community  Repre- 
se-itatives  Advisoi-y  Council  and  has  met 
with  them  every  few  months  to  pet  their 
own  evaluation  of  how  the  program  is 
going   how  better  to  reach  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,   and  how  to  improve  the 
program.    They  provide  an  independent, 
detached,    and    objective    voice    in   the 
councils  of  GEO.    They  are  meeting  to- 
dav  and  tomorrow- and  have  taken  a 
short  recess  to  be  here  as  guests  of  the 
Vice  President,  with  whom  they  met  tor 
a  half  day  at  their  last  meeting. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  names  of 
the'^e  dedicated  and  patriotic  men  and 
women  and  ask  that  the  list  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MEMBEES  or  THE  COMMTTNrTT  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES Advisory  Council 

Mr.  Armando  Atenclo.  2670  Lynwood  Lane, 
Pueblo,  Colorado  81004. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Atkins,  1345  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10026.  .     o    Bnx 

Mrs  Annie  Mae  Bankhead,  Route  3,  box 
626.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  72203 

Rev.  Scott  Bread,  Route  2,  StUwell,  Okla- 

"m^s.  Doris  Brooks.  1434  South  22nd  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19121. 

Mrs.  Bertie  Domlneack.  3010  Mather* 
Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Echols.  3336  32nd  Street, 
Birmingham.  Alabama  35207. 

Mr.  Pedro  Oallegos,  General  Delivery.  VUia 
Nueva,  New  Mexico  77206. 

Mrs.  Mary  Henry.  13412  Mettler  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90061.  „„„x„.v, 

Mr.  Carl  Johnson.  Box  32,  Verda.  Kentucky 

40872 

Mr' Peter  KaalalU.  89  116  Kawao  Avenue, 

Honolulu.  HawaU  96792.       ,  ^      ^    ,   „arloa 

Mr.  Roland  Krouse,  Rural  Route  1,  Marlon. 

Iowa  62302. 
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Mrs.  Gladys  Kyles.  6213  South  Greenwood 
Avenue,  3rd  Floor.  Chicago.  Illinois  60637. 

Mr.  James  Landers,  714  Bayard  Park  Drive. 
Evansvllle,  Indiana  47713. 

Mrs.  Viola  McFerren.  Route  4,  Box  133A. 
SomervlUe,  Tennessee  38068. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McVoy.  P.O.  Box  2026.  Sta- 
tion A,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68120. 

Mr.  Felix  Montelro,  526  Purchase  Street. 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  02740. 

Mr.  Thomas  Payne.  516  Newton  Place, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20010. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Pierce,  203  Renner  Avenue, 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07112. 

Mrs.  Pauline  RoUand,  2584  Wisteria  Street. 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32209. 

Mrs.  Paula  Spellman.  811  South  Washing- 
ton. Apt.  No.  379.  Seattle.  Washington  98104. 

Mr.  Toby  Solorzano.  Route  1,  Box  105B. 
GUroy.  California  95020. 

Mrs.  Helen  Starkweather.  630  Elwood  Ave- 
nue. North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55411. 

Reverend  Henry  Tevlin.  CO..  911  Crawford 
Road.  P.O.  Box  982.  Rock  HUl.  South  Caro- 
lina 29730. 

Mrs.  Laura  Valle.  5538  Herbert  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri  63120. 

Mrs.  Claretta  Wordlaw,  609  Darst  Avenue, 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina  28560. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AUTO  THEFT  IN 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  automobile  theft  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  major  problems  of  crime  in 
the  Nation.  Of  particular  significance 
is  the  fact  that  more  than  60  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  this  crime  in  1965  were 
under  18  years  of  age,  and  88  percent 
were  under  25.  The  crime  of  stealing 
automobiles  is  one  which  primarily  in- 
volves our  young  people. 

This  fact  was  forcefully  underscored 
in  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member.  Testi- 
mony presented  at  the  hearings  corrob- 
orated the  findings  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission.  However,  the  testi- 
mony noted  that  the  total  number  of 
young  people  involved  in  this  crime  can- 
not be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  youths  arrested  for  this 
offense. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  where  the  automobile  thief  is  under 
18  years  old,  In  most  cases  the  crime  in- 
volves other  youths.  For  some  reason, 
these  others  are  not  arrested,  and  are 
thus  not  made  a  part  of  the  60-  to  64- 
percent  figure  believed  to  be  directly  in- 
volved with  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Nevertheless,  these  youths  are  a  part  of 
the  total  picture  of  the  problem  of  auto- 
mobile theft. 

Alarmingly,  the  Incidence  of  this 
ci-ime  is  increasing  on  a  national  scale. 
According  to  the  National  Automobile 
Theft  Bureau,  the  number  of  automo- 
bUe  thefts  In  the  United  States  in  1965 
increased  by  12  percent  over  those  in 
1964.  The  bureau  estimates  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  more  than  1 
million  cars  will  be  stolen  In  1973  alone. 

It  is  commendable  that  nearly  9  out 
of  10  stolen  cars  are  subsequently  re- 
covered. However,  considering  that  au- 
tomobile thefts  are  on  a  definite  Increase 
and  that  an  increasing  number  of  the 
recovered  stolen  cars  are  foimd  stripped, 
the  Impact  of  this  crime  on  the  public 


is  still  tremendous.  The  monetarj'  value 
of  the  loss  of  property  in  1965  was  $60 
million.  The  loss  to  the  public  as  a  re- 
sult of  anxiety  and  inconvenience  to  the 
car  owner,  and  cost  of  investigation  by 
the  police  and  insurance  companies  is 
Inestimable.  Most  important  is  the  loss 
to  the  public  of  the  yoimg  people  appre- 
hended for  stealing  cars. 

The  problem  of  automobile  theft  is 
traditionally  considered  a  "big  city" 
crime.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
revealed  that  there  is  a  rising  rate  of 
incidence  in  suburban  communities  and 
rural  areas,  but  the  big  city  remains  the 
primary  field  of  activity  for  car  thieves. 
An  excellent  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  automobile  theft  in  a  big  city; 
namely,  Washington,  D.C.,  was  published 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post.  This 
four-part  series  noted  that  auto  theft 
has  grown  faster  in  Washington  than  in 
any  other  big  city  in  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, it  related  this  crime  to  the 
young  people  of  our  community  and  sug- 
gested ways  in  which  auto  thefts  could 
be  prevented.  This  series  helps  to  re- 
mind us  again  of  a  problem  of  crime 
which  the  Congress  must  try  to  resolve. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  articles 
on  automobile  theft  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crime  on  Wheel.s — I:  Auro  Theft  Here 
Triple  1960 — 20  Cars  Disappear  on  an 
Average  Day 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 
Washington  is  .":u.".er!ng  Its  worst  wave  of 
automobile  thievery  In  history. 

Tr^'enty  cars  are  expected  to  disappear 
from  the  city's  streets  and  parking  lots  to- 
day. At  that  rate.  7000  cars — worth  more 
than  five  million  dollars — will  be  stolen  In 
Washington  this  year. 

The  number  stolen  here  has  tripled  since 
1960,  despite  an  increase  of  only  15  per 
cent  In  the  number  of  cars  registered.  Auto 
theft  has  grown  faster  In  Washington  than 
In  any  other  big  city. 

For  the  12  month  period  ending  Jan.  31, 
1967.  there  were  6789  auto  thefts  in  Wash- 
ington. That  figure  represented  22.5  per 
cent  of  all  serious  crimes  In  the  District. 

Nationwide,  with  more  than  half  a  million 
cars  stolen  last  year,  auto  theft  Is  the  third 
most  frequently  committed  crime — following 
burglary  and  larceny.  In  Washington,  only 
burglars  strike  more  often  than  car  thieves. 

NOT    PROFESSIONALS 

The  blame  cannot  be  put  on  a  band  of 
slick  professionals  who  spirit  the  cars  off, 
repaint  them  or  change  their  Identification 
and  then  sell  them  out  of  town  somewhere. 

About  300  such  rings  do  operate  In  some 
parts  of  the  country:  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts In  the  Northeast,  Georgia  and 
Florida  in  the  Southeast.  Illinois  and  In- 
diana in  the  Midwest,  California  in  the  Far 
West. 

But  local  police  and  Federal  officials  agree 
that  they  seldom  strike  In  the  Washington 
area.  One  reason  Is  the  strong  title  and 
registration  laws  here  that  make  disposing 
of  a  stolen  car  difficult. 

In  Washington.  96  per  cent  of  the  stolen 
cars  are  recovered  by  the  police.  Three  of 
every  four  are  found  within  72  hours  of  their 
disappearance.  Half  turn  up  In  the  same 
precinct  where  they  were  stolen. 

The  thieves  turn  out  to  be  teen-aged  boys 
and  young  men.  Seven  of  every  ten  people 
arrested  for  stealing  cars  here  are  under  21. 


STEAL    FOR    PLEASLTIE 

They  take  the  cars  In  neighborhoods  near 
where  they  hve.  Half  of  the  cars  are  stolen 
In  the  densely  populated  11th,  14th.  9th  and 
13th  precincts.  Very  few  are  taken  from 
the  higher  Income  6th.  7th  and  8th  Precincts 
In  the  Northwest.  Two  of  every  three  car 
theft  victims  are  Negroes. 

Thieves  take  the  cars  for  the  sheer  pleas- 
ure of  driving  them  or  merely  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another.  Few  of  those  arrested 
for  auto  theft  have  cars  of  their  own.  Eight 
of  every  ten  do  not  even  have  drivers' 
licenses. 

For  decades  this  kind  of  car  stealing  has 
been  known  as  "Joyriding."  But  Lt.  Bernie 
Panetta.  commander  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Auto  Squad,  does  not  like  that  term. 

"Too  many  people.  Including  some  prose- 
cutors and  judges,  think  it  is  not  a  serious 
crime  when  a  kid  takes  a  car  and  jiist  rides 
around  in  it,"  Panetta  complains. 

Tills  reasoning,  he  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment people  say.  ignores  first  of  all  the 
danger  that  these  drivers  pose.  Almost  every 
night,  car  thieves  streak  down  busy  city 
streets  at  high  speeds. 

"Most  of  the  time,  we  go  after  them  just 
so  we  can  have  a  siren  and  Sashing  Ught 
going  to  warn  the  people  In  their  way,"  Pa- 
netta says. 

E.^SILY    stripped 

Sometimes,  like  late  last  Jan.  20.  a  stolen 
c;ir  hits  a  tree.  Two  young  men  died  that 
night.  Another  is  still  In  the  hospital.  Twd 
more  will  stand  trial  for  auto  theft. 

About  one  of  every  ten  stolen  cars  Is  In- 
volved in  some  kind  of  accident.  Many 
others  are  stripped  of  easily  detachable  parts. 
Police  find  that  the  cars  they  recover  suffer 
an  average  of  $200  damage  each. 

"Joyriding"  also  has  proven  to  be  an  im- 
portant step  for  many  youngstcr.s  en  the 
ladder  to  a  career  of  habitual  crime.  Na- 
tionally, two  of  every  five  juveniles  arrested 
for  stealing  have  no  previous  police  record. 
Washington's  Juvenile  Bureau  policemen 
say  a  higher  percentage  of  the  young  car 
thieves  here  have  been  In  trouble  uith  the 
police  before.  But  often.  It  was  for  truancy, 
trouble  in  their  homes  of  other  relatively 
minor  things.  Auto  theft  Is  often  their  first 
serious  crime.  And.  for  many,  not  their  last. 
There  is  also  Uttle  doubt  that  older  thieves 
often  use  stolen  cars  as  transportation  for 
committing  other  crimes.  Including  robbery 
and  burglary. 

The  police  have  no  way  of  knowing  exactly 
how  many,  but  Panetta  says  "just  about 
every  day  we  hear  the  description  of  a  get- 
away car  on  the  radio  and,  sure  enough,  that 
car  is  on  our  'hot  sheet'." 

Auto  theft  eats  up  a  lot  of  police  time  and 
expense.  Using  a  yardstick  developed  In 
studies  elsewhere  it  can  be  estimated  roughly 
that  Washington  police  spend  probably 
10,000  man-hovirs  and  $50,000  each  year 
tracking  down  stolen  cars. 

This  does  not  count  the  police,  ootirt  and 
prison  expense  Involved  in  dealing  with  the 
900  people  who  were  arrested  for  stealing 
cars  here  last  year. 

And  a  great  deal  more  money  Is  being  in- 
vested In  an  areawlde  police  information 
system  that  will  soon  be  used  to  help  locate 
stolen  cars.  Police  In  cruisers  will  be  able 
to  call  In  the  license  number  of  a  car  they 
spot  on  the  street  and  find  out  In  seconds 
whether  or  not  it  Is  stolen. 

But  what  Is  most  perplexing  for  police 
here  and  law  enforcement  ofQdals  every- 
where Is  their  firm  belief  that  auto  theft  Is 
the  most  easily  prevented  of  all  major  crimes. 
Two  of  every  five  cars  stolen  are  made 
available  by  drivers  who  leave  their  keys  In 
the  Ignition  or  the  Ignition  unlocked. 

Two  more  of  those  five  axe  driven  away  by 
thieves  tislng  keys  from  similar  cars  or  "mas- 
ter" keys  available  for  a  few  dollars  from 
mall  order  firms  that  advertise  In  magazines 
and  circulars  through  the  malls. 
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Most  of  the  remaiulng  Uiefts  involve  a 
simple  short-olrcult  of  IgnlUon  wires, 
lamming  the  Ignition  or  even  use  of  a  sub- 
stitute Ignition  available,  complete  with  Its 
own  key.  at  auto  parts  stores. 

JusUce  Department  ofQclals.  who  are  co- 
ordinating a  national  camptilgn  to  stop  auto 
Then,  believe  It  can  be  cut  In  half  1^  drivers 
would  simply  lock  their  cars.  If  mast«r  key 
Tales  were  limited  by  law  and  If  auto  makers 
would  do  more  to  make  It  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  thieves  who  easily  get  Into  and  drive 
off  even  locked  cars. 


Crime  on  Wheels-II:   Young  Car  Thieves 

OFtEN  Steal  on  Impulse 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 

•■There   was   this   night  that  I  saw   a  car 

parked   in   front  of   a   lumber  store   In  the 

neighborhood.     The   keys   were   right  there 

in  the  Ignition,"  the  16-year-old  remembered^ 

■I    sav    to    myself:    'You    should    leave    It 

alone.     You  gonna  get  Into  trouble  IX  you 

take  It  ' 

•■Then  you  start  thinking.  You  walk 
around  the  block  or  something.  You  think 
and  think.  And  nnally  you  J"st  have  to 
come  back  and  take  that  car  If  It  s  st  11  there^ 

■■It  was  still  there  that  night.  I  got  In 
behind  the  wheel  and  I  was  on  my  way. 

The  boy,  who  is  now  at  the  District  s  Cedar 
Knoll  training  school  for  delUiquents  In 
Laurel  be^an  stealing  cars  when  he  was  13. 
He  caii't  remember  how  many  he  has  stolen 

^'^"alwavs  liked  to  ride,"  he  explained.  "It 
makes  vou  feel  real  good  to  get  behind  that 
wheel    'to  show  off.  even  Just  for  yourseir 

When  he  told  about  some  of  the  times  he 
took  cars  and  about  how  he  ran  from  the 
police,  he  remembered  the  exact  description 
of  each  car— all  the  fancy  things  about  It 
that  the  conunerclals  on  television  empha- 

^  ^Llke  the  night  he  was  trapped  by  the  police 
with  a  hot  car  In  an  alley.  He  managed  to 
lump  out,  run  between  some  building  and 
get  into  a  friend's  house  nearby,  where  he 
wasn't  found. 

"It  was  a  '64  Impala  that  time,  he  vol- 
unteered, "a  black  convertible.  Super  Sport, 
with  black  interior,  too,  and  buckets  .  .  .oh 
yeah,  and  four  on  the  floor.  A  good  car  but 
It  got  stuck  in  neutral  and  thafs  bow  they 
caught  up  with  me." 

Another  young  car  thief  at  Cedar  Knoll, 
who  is  17,  told  the  same  kind  of  stories.  He 
swelled  with  pride  when  he  said  that  there 
is  no  car  that  he  cannot  steal.  He  explained 
in  detail  about  duplicate  keys,  coat  hangers, 
tlnfoU  gum  wrappers  and  things  under  the 
hood  of  a  c.ir. 

"Some  of  these  kids  simply  cannot  resist 
cars  "  an  official  at  Cedar  Knoll  said.  "Some 
of  them  have  never  committed  any  other  of- 
fense They're  often  mild  kids,  no  behavior 
problems,  no  violent  tendencies.  They  Just 
steal  cars  again  and  again." 

Seven  of  every  10  car  thieves  arrested  In 
Washington  are  under  21.  Three  of  each  of 
those  seven  are  15  years  old  or  younger. 

••Automobiles  hold  a  strong  fascination  for 
kids  today."  Capt.  William  F.irran.  com- 
mander of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Juvenile 
Bureau,  explained.  "A  key  In  the  Ignition 
of  an  unlocked  car  can  be  quite  a  stimulus 
lor  them. 

"A  boy  or  group  of  boys  who  are  not  airaia 
of  getting  Into  trouble  can  be  walking  down 
the  street  not  even  thinking  about  stealing 
a  car."  Farran  said,  "rhen  they  see  one  with 
the  keys  Inside  or  the  motor  on.  And  they're 
off  Just  like  that. 

neighbor's    c.\r 
They  take  cars  not  only  to  "Jo>Tlde,"  Far- 
ran  said,  but  also  simply  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another. 

One  boy  In  Southeast  Washington  noticed 
that  his  neighbor  left  his  car  In  the  drive- 
way overnight  with  the  key  in  the  ignition. 
So  the  boy  took  the  car  every  morning  to 


deliver  newspapers.  It  went  on  for  weeks 
before  the  car's  owner  got  up  early  one  morn- 
ing and  found  the  car  gone. 

There  have  been  cases  Involving  boys  who 
went  down  to  the  Juvenile  Court  to  report 
to  probation  officers  and  then  stole  cars  to 
get  back  home. 

Almost  none  of  the  Juveniles  arrested  for 
car  theft  In  Washington  have  drivers 
licenses  or  cars  of  their  own.  "We^  ??i^^ 
never  get  a  boy  from  west  of  Rock  Creek 
taking  a  car,"  Farran  said,  "because  thej 
almost  all  have  cars  or  access  to  them.  Our 
problems  with  them  center  on  traffic  viola- 
tions and  accidents." 

He  said  Juvenile  thieves  seldom  sell  cars 
to  fences  or  strip  them  down.  "The  youths 
interviewed  at  Cedar  Knoll  agreed.  Some- 
times though."  one  said,  "a  guy  will  take  a 
newer  car  to  Baltimore  or  southern  Mary- 
land somewhere  and  get  $300  or  $400  for  it. 

And  he  added  that  he  and  other  boys 
often  took  the  most  easily  detachable  parts 
off  fancy  cars— the  most  expensive  hubcaps 
off  a  fhunderblrd,  for  Instance— and  sell 
them  to  friends  who  had  cars. 

Most  juvenile  auto  thieves  do  not  have 
records  of  serious  crimes  before  they  start 
taking  cars.  Farran  says  that  many  are 
alrealv  well  known  to  police,"  but  that  the 
previous  contacts  usually  were  no  niore  seri- 
ous than  truancy  or  disorderly  conduct. 

About  half  of  the  youths  arrested  for  aiito 
theft  get  picked  up  for  It  again.  Some 
flnallv  wind  up  in  the  Ixirton,  Va..  Youth 
center  Prison.  ^One  Inmate  in  four  Is  there 
because  he  stole  a  car. 

Some  turn  to  other  serious  crimes  ofte.i 
U'ln.-  stolen  c^rs  for  ^'■.insportatlon_  I 
knew  one  older  euy."  a  boy  at  Cedar  Knoll 
..aid  "who  would  steal  a  car  here,  drive  to 
Baltimore  to  rob  someone  and  then  come 
back  here  and  ditch  the  car" 


READY     TO     QUIT 

Some  others  actually  outgrow  car  stealing, 
althou-h  the  felony  record  they  acquire  for 
it  iem"ilns  and  often  hurts  their  future 
chances  to  get  Jobs. 

One  17-vear-old  at  Ced  »r  Knoll  insists  he  Is 
ready  V>  quit.  "As  vou  get  older.  It's  not  the 
same"  he  said.  "You  find  out  that  .stealing 
cars  ain't  nothing  now.  It  doesn't  make  you 
big  anymore." 

■  Besides,  it's  too  ea.sy  to  get  kll.ed,  he 
said  remembering  the  nights  he  was  running 
from  police  and  "going  through  so  many 
lights  at  80  or  90  miles  an  hour  that  It  wasn  t 

even  funny."  »„>,„, 

And  there  was  the  night  last  October 
when  he  turned  down  a  ride  In  a  car  stolen 
by  a  friend.  Later  that  night,  the  other  boy 
had  to  run  from  the  police.  He  couldn  t 
make  a  turn  at  28th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  se.  going  about  70  miles  an  hour,  the 
police  said,  and  died  Instantly  when  the  car 
smashed  into  a  tree. 


CRIME    ON     WHEELS— III:     DRIVERS    INVITE 

Thefts 
(By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.) 

Where  is  your  car  now? 

Chances  are  that,  wherever  it  is.  It  could 
be  stolen  with  e.ase  by  a  teen-ager. 

"I  could  alway.s  take  a  car  anytime  I  wanted 
one"  boasted  a  17-year-old  boy  now  at  the 
District's  Cedar  Knoll  training  school  for 
delinquents  In  Laurel.  His  police  record 
more  than  supports  his  bo;ist. 

It  is  e.asiest  to  take  a  car,  he  said,  when 
the  kevs  arc  left  in  the  Ignition.  Or  when 
the  ignition  on  a  General  Motors  car  made 
before  1965  is  left  in  the  unlocked  position. 
Then  it  can  be  started  without  a  key. 

Two  of  every  five  cars  stolen  in  Washington 
have  kevs  in  them  or  the  ignition  unlocked. 
"The  drivers  who  leave  them  that  way  are 
causing  crimes."  one  W.ishington  police  offi- 
cial said.  "And  most  of  them  are  Juvenile 
crimes  that  start  many  boys  down  the  road 
to  prison." 

More  and  more,  the  police  report,  commer- 
cial  parking   lots   and   used    car   lots — where 


keys  are  often  left  in  every  car — are  becom- 
ing favorite  targets  for  young  auto  thieves. 

PARKING    LOTS 

Some  parking  lots  lose  several  cars  every 
month.  The  youths  themselves  boast  that 
they  can  take  cars  from  the  tised  car  lota  at 
night,  drive  them  around  and  return  them 
before  the  next  morning  without  anyone 
discovering  the  theft. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  police  themselves 
were  the  victims  when  a  thief  drove  off  In 
a  paddy  wagon  that  had  been  parked  in 
front  of  a  downtown  hotel.  Tbe  lone  po- 
Uceman  driving  it  had  left  the  keys  in  the 
wagon  while  he  went  Inside  the  hotel  to 
investigate  a  complaint. 

If  the  key  Is  not  In  the  car.  It  is  often 
easy  for  the  thief  to  get  one.  Every  teen- 
aged  car  thief  Interviewed  at  Cedar  Knoll 
said  that  a  key  from  one  General  Motors 
car  win  start  another  "If  you  Just  fool 
around  with  It  enough." 

"The  same  thing  Is  true  for  all  kinds  of 
cars "  a  General  Motors  spokesman  said. 
But  the  boys  at  Cedar  Knoll  say  that  it  Is 
much  more  difficult  to  start  a  Ford  or  Chrys- 
ler car  with  a  key  from  another  one  of  the 
same  make. 

more    of   THEM 

And  the  D.C.  Crime  Commission  found 
that  eight  of  every  ten  cars  stolen  In  Wash- 
ington are  General  Motors  cars.  Part  of  the 
bulge  might  be  attributable  to  a  higher 
proportion  of  GM  cars  registered  here  and 
to  the  ignition  on  pre-1965  models  that 
could  be  left  unlocked  without  a  key  In  It. 

Then  there  are  "master  keys."  The  mail 
order  houses  In  Florida  and  California  that 
sell  them  advertise  In  magazines  and  circu- 
lars sent  through  the  malls. 

"Double  money-back  guarantee  on  our 
master  kevs,"  says  the  big  type  on  a  circular 
recently  sent  by  a  Florida  mall  order  firm 
to  car  dealers,  service  stations,  garages  and 
others  In  this  area. 

For  $3  the  circular  pointed  out.  you  could 
buy  three  keys  '"to  open  all  Ford  products," 
three  "to  open  all  Rambler  products."  or 
three  "To  open  all  Chrysler  Motor  products." 
For  $4,  you  could  buy  six  keys  "to  open 
all  General  Motors  products."  And.  In  a 
"special  10-day  offer,"  the  firm  was  selling 
all  four  sets  of  kevs  together  for  Just  $8. 

"Actually  these  keys  are  what  we  call 
■Jlgglers',"  a  Metropolitan  Police  Auto  Squad 
detective  explained.  "You  have  to  Jiggle 
one  awhile  In  the  door  lock  to  open  It 
and  Jiggle  It  In  the  Ignition  before  the  car 
starts."  .       , 

The  car  owner  makes  the  job  easier  for 
the  thief  using  a  mister  key  if  he  leaves  his 
doors  unlocked.  "Then  the  thief  can  get 
inside  right  away  and  take  his  time  working 
on  the  ignition  without  attracting  so  much 
attention."  the  detective  added. 

Most  stolen  cars  were  left  unlocked  by 
their  owners.  Two  of  every  three  are  taken 
from  a  residential  street  right  In  front  of 
or  near  the  owner's  home. 

A  walk  down  any  residential  street  In  the 
central,  northeast  or  southeast  sections  of 
the  city,  where  most  of  the  cars  are  stolen. 

shows  why.  

About  one  car  In  every  four  parked  along 
the  cub  is  unlocked.  Or  the  front  window  Is 
down,  the  vent  window  open  or  a  door  ajar. 
And  this  is  winter. 

In  the  business  districts,  you  find  cars 
parked  In  store  lots  or  In  front  of  stores 
with  the  keys  In  them.  Or  the  motor  run- 
ning. ,  _  „„j 
But  even  with  the  car  ttirned  off  and 
locked  up  tight,  It  Is  not  safe.  Even  If  the 
thief  has  no  key  from  another  similar  model 
or  a  master  key.  he  Isn't  licked. 

A  16-ypar-old  at  Cedar  Knoll  told  how 
easy  It  is  to  open  a  door  with  a  coat  hanger 
slipped  down  through  a  locked  vent  window. 
And  he  knew  a  dozen  ways  to  start  the  car. 
from  u.?lng  gum  wrapper  tlnfoU  to  short- 
circuit  the  Ignition  wire  to  Jamming  tne 
voltage  regulator  somehow. 
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A  l7-year-old  told  how  the  14th  Precinct 
police  would  put  a  recovered  stolen  car  in 
tbe  parking  lot  behind  the  statlonhouse. 
"and  we'd  steal  It  again." 

"Of  course,  there  was  a  lock  on  the  gate." 
the  youth  said.  "But  we  could  usually  find 
a  kid  who  could  pick  It,  even  though  that 
was  more  trouble  than  taking  the  car." 

Crime  on  Wheels — IV:  ANTrrHEPr  Devices 
and  carefttl  drivers  could  cut  rising 
Wave  of  Car  Losses 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 
Every   driver  remembering  every  time  he 
parks   his   car    to   take   the    key   out   of   the 
ignition  and  lock  the  doors. 

A  car  ignition  switch  that  throws  out  the 
key  when  the  motor  Is  turned  off,  or  sounds 
a  loud  alarm  If  the  key  Is  left  In. 

A  steering  column  or  transmission  lock 
that  stops  a  thief  from  driving  off  In  a  car 
even  If  he  succeeds  In  starting  Its  motor. 

A  law  clamping  down  on  the  mall  order 
sales  of  "master"  keys  that  can  be  used  to 
start  any  car. 

These  are  among  the  suggestions  strongly 
supported  by  the  Justice  Department  fcr 
putting  the  brakes  on  Washington's  fastest 
rising  crime :  auto  theft : 

"Everyone  has  an  obligation  .  .  .  not  to  In- 
vite crime,"  the  National  Crime  Commission 
stressed  In  the  crime  prevention  part  of  its 
report  to  President  Johnson  last  month. 

It  singled  out  auto  theft  as  the  one  crime 
that  could  be  most  dramatically  reduced — if 
drivers,  legislators  and  car  manufacturers 
all  met  their  obligations  to  stop  making  the 
parked  car  one  of  the  most  tempting  Invita- 
tions to  crime. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  working  to  car- 
ry out  the  Crime  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions by  consulting  with  auto  makers,  writ- 
ing master  key  control  legislation  for  Con- 
gress and  coordinating  a  national  campaign 
to  remind  drivers  to  lock  their  cars  and  take 
their  keys  with  them. 

Nineteen  national  law  enforcement,  trade 
and  civic  organizations  are  sponsoring  the 
"lock  your  car"  campaign  which  will  feature 
posters,  speeches  and  parking  meter  and 
bumper  stickers.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  Na- 
tional Advertising  Council  will  dispense  the 
message  In  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
television  advertising. 

Crime  Commission  consultants  say  It  Is 
Important  that  drivers  lock  their  cars,  but 
they  add  that  campaigns  to  remind  them 
usually  are  successful  for  only  a  short  time. 
In  Washington,  stickers  were  put  on  park- 
ing meters  and  posters  were  fastened  onto 
Utility  poles  last  summer.  The  auto  theft 
rate  leveled  off  for  a  few  months.  But  then 
it  shot  back  up  In  December  and  January, 
when  twice  as  many  cars  were  stolen  than 
during  the  same  months  a  year  before. 

Washington  has  a  regulation  making  It  il- 
legal for  the  driver  to  leave  his  keys  In  a 
parked  car.  But,  as  has  been  the  case  In 
most  cities,  enforcement  has  fallen  off. 

Washington  police  keep  no  statistics  on 
how  they  ticket  drivers  for  the  offense.  An 
official  In  the  District's  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  said  that  "not  too  much  emphasis 
Is  put  on  It  anymore." 

Leaving  the  key  In  a  parked  car  was  made 
equal  to  a  moving  violation  at  first,  mean- 
ing that  a  guilty  motorist  wound  up  with  one 
point  toward  revocation  of  his  license.  That 
practice  has  been  discontinued. 

"Let's  face  It.  the  police  have  better  things 
to  do,"  one  National  Crime  Commission  con- 
sultant on  auto  theft  said.  "Up  to  now,  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  police 
role  In  controlling  car  theft  anyway.  It  has 
come  to  dominate  their  time.  Bank  robbers 
are  profiting  from  this." 

The  Crime  Commission's  consultants  de- 
cided that  the  emphasis  should  be  put  not 
only  on  the  police  and  drivers,  but  on  the 
car   manufacturers.    It    Is    still    much    too 


easy  for  any  teen-ager  to  steal  a  car  that  Is 
locked   up   tight,  they  reasoned. 

The  change  made  In  the  Ignition  switch 
of  General  Motors  cars  was  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  design  change  can  Influence 
auto  theft.  Until  1965,  the  Ignitions  in  GM 
cars  could  be  left  In  an  unlocked  position 
(and  started  by  anyone)  without  keys  In 
them. 

A  study  made  In  St.  Louis  In  1965  showed 
that  50  per  cent  fewer  new  Chevrolets  were 
stolen  that  year  than  In  1964,  even  though 
the  number  registered  was  about  the  same. 

Most  of  the  auto  makers  are  also  Increasing 
the  number  of  tumbler  combinations  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  master  keys  and  keys  from 
similar  models  by  auto  thieves.  GM  once 
had  64  key-lock  combinations;  In  1967 
models  It  has  729.  And  auto  makers  are 
trying  to  make  It  more  difficult  to  reach  the 
Ignition  wires. 

But  Crime  Commission  consultants  want 
Detroit  to  do  much  more.  They  reconunend 
exploring  ways  to  build  an  ignition  system 
that  would  force  the  driver  to  take  his  key 
out  when  he  shut  off  the  motor.  One  sug- 
gestion is  for  a  spring  mechanism  that  would 
toss  the  key  back  out  of  the  Ignition. 

They  also  want  auto  makers  to  consider 
Installing  a  transmission  or  steering  column 
lock  that  would  make  It  impossible  for  a 
thief  to  shift  Into  forward  gear  or  to  steer  a 
car  even  after  he  had  started  Its  motor. 

Since  1960,  all  cars  driven  In  West  Ger- 
manv  have  been  required  by  law  to  have 
steering  column  locks.  They  were  used  years 
ago  on  some  American  cars,  but  then  were 
banned  In  some  states  as  unsafe.  Engineers 
consulted  by  the  Crime  Commission  believe 
that  old  technological  problems  could  be 
overcome  if  the  auto  makers  worked  enough 
on   the  problem. 

Some  foreign  cars  sold  here — including 
Peugeots  and  Renaults  from  France — have 
steering  column  locks.  Others— like  Volks- 
wagen— do  not  put  the  locks  on  cars  exported 
to  the  United  States  because  laws  In  some 
states   ban   them. 

The  Crime  Commission  also  recommended 
to  President  Johnson  that  "some  Federal 
agency  work  with  (the  car  manufacturers)  to 
establish  minimum  requirements"  for  auto 
theft-proof  devices  on  cars. 

"This  responsibility,"  the  Commlssslon 
added,  "could  well  be  assigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Agency  as  part  of  Its 
program  to  estabUsh  safety  standards  for 
automobllies." 

Justice  Department  officials  report  now 
that  they  are  waiting  to  "see  what  Detroit 
does"  before  writing  legislation  to  put  the 
fight  against  auto  theft  under  Federal  agency 
control. 

Legislation  to  ban  or  at  least  closely  limit 
the  mall  order  sales  of  master  keys  Is  already 
being  written  and  will  soon  go  to  top  Justice 
Department  officials  for  their  approval. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTIES  OF 
CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  DE- 
FENSE PERSONNEL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Chairman  Russell  to  serve 
on  a  special  subcommittee  to  consider 
the  homeo\vTiers'  relief  bill,  proposed 
leRislation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  authorize  appropriatioixs  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  acquirin.e  prop- 
erties necessarily  vacated  by  civilian  and 
military  defense  personnel  because  of  the 
closing  of  their  bases.  Other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  include  Chairman 
Jackson  and  Senators  Cannon,  Inouye, 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Dominick. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  have  a  chance 


to  serve  on  this  subcommittee  as  we 
near  fruition  of  this  campaign  for  home- 
owner relief;  a  campaign  I  have  been 
helping  wage  for  more  than  3  years. 

In  my  joint  capacity  as  an  Armed 
Services  Committee  member  and  as 
ranking  miiiority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. I  have  been  insisting  on  and 
working  for  many  months  to  achieve 
financial  relief  for  homeowners  forced 
by  arbitrary  base  closing  to  move  and 
often  to  suffer  losses  on  their  property. 
In  1964.  when  the  Defense  Secretary 
disclosed  his  major  reduction  plan,  af- 
fecting among  many  others  in  the  Na- 
tion, my  State's  Amarillo  Air  Force  Base 
and  James  Connally  Air  Force  Base  at 
Waco,  I  urged  the  Defense  Department 
to  recognize  immediately  the  financial 
hardships  sure  to  develop  from  the  forced 
sale  of  homes  in  what  was  certain  to  be 
a  suddenly  depressed  market.  Despite 
the  logic  and  equity  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Defense  Secretary  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  problem. 

In  1965,  the  Housing  Act  written  in 
my  Housing  Subcommittee  contained  a 
provision  for  financial  relief  to  these 
homeowners.  Again  this  year,  the  De- 
fense Secretarj-  refused  to  request  the 
funds  authorized  and  passed  up  a  chance 
to  alleviate  the  problem  early  in  the 
game.  We  had  made  available  to  him 
a  chance  to  grant  mortgage  morato- 
riums and  to  directly  purchase  some 
properties. 

By  1966,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  Defense  Secretarj*  did  not  intend  to 
implement  the  wise,  bipartisan  provi- 
sions of  the  Congress,  a  further,  more 
determined  campaign  was  mounted.  I 
introduced  separate  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  homeowner  relief,  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  enabling  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  conduct  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  increasingly 
pressing  problem.  The  1966  housing  bill 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  my  subcom- 
mittee flatly  mandated  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary to  implement  the  relief  program. 
At  this  juncture  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  finally  proposed  legislation  of  its 
owTi.  The  Department's  proposals  did 
not  provide  all  the  relief  many  of  us 
felt  desirable;  however,  in  an  effort  to 
get  something  accomplished  finally,  we 
agreed  on  the  Senate  floor  to  ameliorate 
the  committee's  "mandate  "  language 
and  accept  the  Department's  suggestions 
and  assurances  that  action  would  be 
forthcoming. 

We  now  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the 
p>oint  of  action.  I  anticipate  prompt 
committee  and  congressional  approval  of 
the  new  draft  legislation  and  speedy  De- 
partment implementation.  This  will  al- 
low us  to  provide  $11  million  in  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  S27  miUion  for 
fiscal  1968.  It  would  enable  us  to  make 
immediate  relief  payments  for  both  cur- 
rent and  past  hardships  to  more  tlian 
28.000  homeowners  damaged  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  current 
homeowner's  relief  situation  as  ably  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gordon  Nease  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  professional 
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staff  I  commend  this  explanation  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  who  are 
faced  with  the  base-closing  problem  in 
their  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assistance  to  Homeowners  in  Bass 

Cl-OSt'RE    ARF.AS 
BASIC    LEGISLATION 

section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754.  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1906.  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  provide  assistance  to  mili- 
tary or  civilian  employee  homeowners  by 
reducing  their  losses  incident  to  the  disposal 
of  their  homes  when  the  military  Installa- 
tions at  which  they  were  serving  or  employed 
are  ordered  to  be  closed  In  whole  or  In  part. 
To  provide  such  assistance,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  "to  acquire  title  to.  hold,  manage, 
and  dispose  of,  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  relm- 
bur.se  for  certain  losses  upon  private  sale  of, 
or  foreclosure  against,  any  property  Im- 
proved with  a  one-  or  two-family 
dwelling.  .  .  ." 

The  Act  establlshe.s  In  the  Treasury  a  fund 
to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  extending 
-such  financial  ns-sistance  to  qualified  home- 
owners but  subsection  1013(1)  requires  that 
appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties must  be  authoii?.ed  by  a  military  con- 
struction authorlzntloii  act  and  that  no 
monies  in  the  fund  may  be  expended  except 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

The  Act  authorizes  assistance  for  the  owner 
of  a  qualified  dwelling  If  he  was  a  serviceman 
or  a  civilian  occupying  the  dwelling  and 
serving  or  employed  at  the  installation  at 
the  time  of,  or  under  specified  conditions 
within  stipulated  periods  prior  to,  the  public 
announcement  of  the  closure  action.  Any 
individual  who  Is  eligible  under  the  criteria 
of  the  Act  may  elect  to  receive  (1)  a  cash 
payment  as  partial  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  In  a  private  sale  or  (2i  as  purchase 
price  for  his  property,  an  amount  equal  to  90 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  prior  to  the 
base  closure  announcement,  or  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  mortgages.  Also,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  reimburse  or  pay 
on  account  of  eligible  persons  such  sums  as 
may  be  paid  or  be  otherwise  due  and  owing 
by  such  persons  as  the  resvilt  of  foreclosure 
commenced  by  mortgagees  after  the  base 
closure  announcement  and  prior  to  March  3, 
1967. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

Studies  at  Installations  annoimced  for 
closure  between  November  1,  1964  and  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  indicate  that  about  124.600 
military  personnel  and  81.200  civilian  em- 
ployees will  be  affected  and  that  12,980  and 
32,370.  respectively,  will  be  eligible  home- 
owners. It  is  estimated  that  some  28.600 
homeowners — 8.500  military  and  20,000  ci- 
vilians—will  establish  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance by  June  30, 1967,  but  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  10.600  will  elect  not  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance because  (being  In  areas  where  the 
Impact  of  base  closure  on  the  housing  market 
Is  negligible) ,  they  can  .sell  at  a  price  In  ex- 
cess of  the  prices  available  under  tbe  alterna- 
tives provided  by  the  statute. 

Accordingly.  It  appears  that  about  17,900 
individuals  will  apply  for  assistance  under  the 
Act  during  Fiscal  Year  1967.  Even  though  a 
major  portion  of  FY  1967  Is  already  passed 
and  some  time  Is  required  to  develop  maxi- 
mum administrative  efficiency.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  45  percent — 8.100  of  the 
applications  can  be  processed  by  June  30. 
1967;  the  remainder  will  be  handled  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  In  FY  1968. 

Base  closure  actions  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1967  are  not  expected  to  have  a  per- 
ceptible Impact  on  the  homeowneiB  a«al«t- 
ance  program  during  FY  1967. 


ELiGiBiLrrr  criteria 
Section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754  spells 
out  In  detail  Just  who  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
provide  assistance  with  respect  to  "any  prop- 
erty improved  with  a  one-  or  two-family 
dwelling  which  Is  situated  at  or  near  a  mili- 
tary base  or  Installation  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has,  subsequent  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  ordered  to  be  closed  In  whole 
or  In  part.  If  he  determines — 

"(1)  that  the  owner  of  such  property  is, 
or  has  been,  a  Federal  employee  employed 
at  or  In  connection  with  such  base  or  In- 
stallation (other  than  a  temporary  employee 
serving  under  a  time  limitation)  or  a  serv- 
iceman assigned  thereto; 

"(2)    that  the  closing  of  such  base  or  in- 
stallation. In  whole  or  In  part,  has  required 
or    will    require    the    termination    of    such 
owner's  employment  or  service  at  or  in  con- 
nection with  such  base  or  Installation;  and 
"(3)    that   as   the   result  of   the   actual   or 
pending  closing  of  sucli  base  or  Installation, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  there  Is  no  present  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  such  property  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions." 
Further,  the  section  provides: 
"(b)    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section  such  employees  or  nUll- 
tary  personnel  must  be  or  have  been — 

"(1)  .assigned  to  or  employed  at  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  installation  or  activity  at 
the  time  of  public  announcement  of  the 
closure  action. 

"(2)  transferred  from  such  Installation  or 
.activity,  or  terminated  as  employees  as  a 
result  of  reductlon-ln-force,  within  six 
months  prior  to  public  annotincement  of  the 
closure  action,  or 

"(3)  transferred  from  the  Installation  or 
activity  on  an  oversea.^  tour  unaccompanied 
by  dependents  within  fifteen  months  prior 
to  public  announcement  of  the  closure 
action; 

'•proitdcd.  Tliat,  at  the  time  of  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  closure  action,  or  at  the 
time  of  transfer  or  termination  as  set  forth 
above,  such  personnel  or  employees  must — 
"(t)  have  been  the  owner-occupant  of  the 
dv.elling,  or 

"(11)  have  vacated  the  owned  dwelling  as 
a  result  of  being  ordered  Into  on-post  hous- 
ing during  a  six-month  period  prior  to  the 
closure  announcement: 

•'Proi'ided  further,  That  as  a  consequence 
of  such  closure  such  employees  or  personnel 
must — 

"(1)  be  required  to  relocate  because  of 
military  transfer  or  acceptance  of  employ- 
ment beyond  a  normal  commuting  distance 
from  the  dwelling  for  which  compensation  Is 
sought,  or 

"(11)  be  unemployed,  not  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  and  able  to  demonstrate 
such  financial  hardship  that  they  are  unable 
to  meet  their  mortgage  payments  and  related 
expenses." 

These  eligibility  criteria  are  Intended  to 
Insure  that  assistance  Is  extended  only  to 
DoD-connected  homeowners  who  have  been 
proximately  affected  by  a  base  clostire  action. 
It  is  contemplated  that  other  persons,  such 
as  local  businessmen,  will  be  assisted  through 
the  Defense  Department's  vigorous  economic 
adjustment  program,  which  Is  designed  to 
assist  communities  In  minimizing  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  military  base  closures.  The 
program  Is  limited  to  career  or  career-condi- 
tional Federal  employees,  on  the  basis  that 
there  should  be  an  eligibility  threshold  for 
homeowners  assistance.  Just  as  there  Is  for 
other  employee  benefits. 

PROCEDURES 

The  types  of  asalfltance  available  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  program  can  best  be  Il- 
lustrated by  examining  In  sequence  the  pro- 
cedures planned  by  the  Defense  Department. 
To  begin  with.  It  la  contemplated  that  an  ap- 


plicant for  assistance  will  obtain  an  Informa- 
tion brochure  on  the  program  from  his  mili- 
tary or  civilian  Personnel  Officer,  or,  if  he 
Is  no  longer  associated  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  Personnel  Officer  of  the 
nearest  military  Installation  or  activity. 

Tlie  brochure  will  describe  the  eligibility 
requirements  and  rights  of  applicants  under 
section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754,  as  well  as 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  In  seeking  the 
alternative  forms  of  assistance  which  are 
available. 

The  applicant  will  also  obtain  and  submit 
to  the  Personnel  Officer  an  Appl-cation  for 
Homeowners  Assistance.  This  form  will  con- 
tain: 

1.  Information  as  to  his  service  or  em- 
ployment at  an  Installation  or  activity  an- 
nounced for  closure, 

2.  Reasons  for  desiring  assistance  (Reloca- 
tion outside  commuting  area  or  tinancl;U 
hardship,  with  related  detailed  informa- 
tion), and 

3.  Information  on  property  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought. 

The  Personnel  Officer  will  review  the  Ap- 
plication and  verify  the  facts  relating  to  oU- 
gibility,  and  certify  that  the  applicant  has 
been  determined  to  be  eligible,  or  tlial  lie 
has  been  determined  to  be  ineligible  (with 
reasons  therefore). 

If  the  Personnel  Officer  determines  the 
applicant  to  be  incHrjible.  he  will  return  the 
Application  with  a  Determination  to  that 
effect.  Applicant  will  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Central  Claims  Office,  and  to  higher 
authority. 

CENTRAL    CLAIMS    OFFICE 

If  the  Personnel  Officer  determines  the 
appllcfuit  to  be  eligible,  he  will  so  certify  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Application  form,  and 
forward  the  form  to  the  Central  Claims  Of- 
iice  for  further  action. 

The  Central  Claims  Office  will  take  the 
following  actions  with  respect  to  Applica- 
tions from  eligible  homeowners: 

1.  Applicants  whose  homes  have  been  fnrr- 
closcd.  The  Claims  Office  will  confer  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  mortgagees  (as  ap- 
propriate) and  pay  deficiency  Judgments, 
debts  owing  to  VA  or  FHA,  and  other  fore- 
closure costs  directly  on  behalf  of  the  ap- 
plicant. To  the  extent  that  the  applicant 
may  have  already  paid  all  or  part  of  his 
valid  foreclosure  costs,  the  Clalm.s  OlHce  will 
reimburse  him. 

2.  Applicants  whose  homes  have  already 
been  sold.  The  Claims  Office  will  obtain 
fair  market  value  appraisals,  both  current 
and  prior  to  the  base  closure  announce- 
ment, for  the  property  for  which  assistance 
Is  sought.  It  will  remit  to  the  applicant 
a  check  In  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which 
95  percent  of  the  prior  FMV  exceeds  the 
current  FMV  or  the  actual  sales  price 
(whichever  Is  higher).  If  no  payment  Is 
due,  the  applicant  will  be  so  advised.  In  all 
cases  applicants  will  be  Informed  of  the 
basis  for  the  decision  In  his  case  (essentially 
the  amounts  of  the  two  appraisals) . 

3.  Applicants  still  in  possession  of  their 
homes.  The  Claims  Office  will  obtain  cur- 
rent and  prior  F^V  appraisals,  and  Inform 
applicants  of  the  amounts  of  such  appraisals 
so  that  they  may  elect  to: 

a.  Sell  privately  and  claim  less  compensa- 
tion, or 

b.  Assign  their  properties  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
mortgage  (s).  or 

c.  Assign  their  properties  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  90  percent  of  the  prior  FMV. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  appraisal  Information, 
homeowners  electing  alternate  3a  will  sell 
privately  and  thereafter  send  the  Claims 
Office  a  Claim  for  Loss  Compensation  with 
evidence  of  the  gross  sales  price  received. 
The  Claims  Office  will  thereupon  remit  to  the 
homeowners  a  check  In  the  amount  (If  any) 
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by  which  95  percent  of  the  prior  FMV  ex- 
ceeds either  the  current  FMV  or  the  actual 
sales  price  (whichever  Is  higher) . 

Homeowners  electing  to  assign  their  prop- 
erties to  the  Government  under  alternates 
3b  or  3c  will  send  the  Claims  Office  an  Appli- 
cation for  Government  Purchase.  The 
Claims  Office  will  approve  such  Applications 
by  endorsement  and  transmit  them  to  the 
appropriate  office  for  action  with  respect  to 
property  acquisitions,  mortgage  assumptions, 
and  cash  equity  payments   (alternate  3c). 

INTERAGENCY    ACTIONS 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1013(g)  of  Public  Law  89-754,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  currently  engaged  In  dis- 
cussions with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  order  to  deter- 
mine which  functions  the  latter  Department 
might  most  effectively  perform  In  connection 
with  this  program,  especially  with  respect 
to  acquisition,  management,  and  disposal  of 
properties. 

COST    ESTIMATES 

Total  costs  of  homeowners  assistance  In 
connection  with  base  closure  actions  between 
November  1,  1964  and  December  31,  1966 
are  estimated  to  be  $49.8  million.  Including 
$11  million  In  FY  1967  and  $27  million  in  FY 
1968.  These  are  net  costs,  after  deducting 
estimated  receipts  from  disposition  of  ac- 
quired properties. 

The  table  appearing  below  contains  an  ap- 
proximate distribution  of  the  FY  1967  au- 
thorization Into  principal  categories.  It  Is 
based  on  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
which  Involve  a  number  of  complex  factors 
such  as  the  number  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  displaced,  time  phasing  of  displace- 
ments, percentages  of  homeowners  among 
displaced  personnel,  average  values  of  homes, 
percentages  of  market  declines  In  Impacted 
areas,  and  probable  elections  by  homeowners 
as  to  types  of  assistance. 

Summary  of  authorization  request,  fiscal  year 
1967 


Activity 

.Number 

Amount 

of  cases 

Pnyments  to  hmneowners  (re- 

imlmrseiiii^iit  for  losses  In 

!iriv:iti>  S:Ucs) 

4.970 

$1, 593, 000 

([)(tor  iting  cost?  (oporitinc  :inri 

niiintctiiinop  costs  for  n''- 

qulrcd  projxTtii's.  ippr  li'.il 

fivs.  hihI  rtflinhiHtr  itivr-  costs 

for  all  typos  of  ^wssii^l  lai-e) 

1,617,000 

Ciipitsl  'liitlav  (I'quUy  Ply- 

mouth til  llOUiCOVS'IltTS.  p'ly- 

inonts  ill  fon'Olosuro  r-;i>;cs, 

liiul  payniiMits  on  iissumed 

niortga'gosl  

3.130 

7. 790. 000 

Tntcil  niitlioriintio'i.   - 

8.100 

11.000.000 

-» 

(From  the  Fargo  Forum.  Mar.  3.   1967) 
North  Dakota  Should  Take  Good  Look  at 
Idea  Federal  Handoct  Woitld  Ease  State 
Bx;dcet 

Just  about  everybody  Is  getting  Into  the 
act  in  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  It  would  be 
good  government  for  the  federal  government 
to  share  some  of  its  tax  revenues  with  the 
states. 

The  proposals  getting  the  most  attention 
generally  suggest  that  the  states  should  get 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  federal  Individual 
Income  tax.  Most  often  it  is  proposed  that 
the  states  get  10  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  income 
tax  paid  by  its  own  residents;  another  ver- 
sion Is  that  the  10  per  cent  should  be  divided 
up  on  a  per  capita  basis,  rich  states  would 
get  richer  if  the  money  went  directly  back 
to  the  states  In  which  it  was  collected. 

Inasmuch  as  the  federal  government  Is 
consistently  running  into  the  red.  It  doesn't 
make  much  sense  to  obligate  the  federal 
treasury  for  several  extra  billions  of  dollars. 
Tliis  kind  of  a  financial  load  would  only 
force  a  sharp  federal  tax  hike,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  states'  ability  to  raise  their  own 
revenues  still  further. 

If  the  federal  government  did  share  some 
of  its  revenue  with  the  state,  you  could  well 
expect  that  it  would  also  share  some  of  Its 
obligations.  It  might  decide  that  it  Is  pay- 
ing too  much  of  the  welfare  bill,  or  too  much 
of  the  highway  construction  costs. 

Federal  money  simply  doesn't  come  back 
to  the  states  without  strings  attached,  as  we 
can  see  by  the  U.S.  aid  to  education  program. 
North  Dakota,  for  instance.  Is  slated  to  re- 
ceive $3.8  million  In  federal  assistance  for 
school  districts;  yet,  in  all  the  debate  in  the 
N.D.  Legislature,  not  one  word  has  been  said 
that  these  grants  make  possible  a  reduction 
In  state  and  local  school  spending.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  federal  programs  seem  to  require  more 
slate  and  local  spending  because  they  require 
matching  funds  for  new  undertakings. 

North  Dakota  should  take  a  good  look  at 
the  idea  that  the  state  budget  would  be 
eased  if  the  federal  government  gave  the 
state  a  handout.  Too  many  people  make 
money  In  North  Dakota,  but  file  their  U.S. 
income  tax  returns  in  Minneapolis,  In 
Phoenix  or  any  other  distant  city.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  state  would  ever  get  Its  hands 
on  that  kind  of  tax  money. 


SHARING  FEDERAL  REVENUE  WITH 
STATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  support  for 
sharing  Federal  revenues  with  the 
States.  In  fact,  several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  providing  the  return  of  from 
1  to  5  percent  of  the  Federal  taxes.  Ap- 
pealing as  this  laea  appears  to  be,  a  warn- 
ing flag  has  been  raised  by  the  Forum, 
published  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  The  com- 
ments contained  in  the  editorial  entitled 
"North  Dakota  Should  Take  Good  Look 
at  Idea  Federal  Handout  Would  Ease 
State  Budget,"  are  well  worth  reading, 
and  I  recommend  them  to  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 


RADIATION  HAZARDS  MADE 
GRAPHIC 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  during  the  past  several  years  I 
have  expressed  my  great  concern  that 
efforts  to  develop  new  uses  for  radio- 
active material  was  not  being  matched 
by  efiforts  to  develop  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  potential  hazards  of 
radiation. 

No  one  denies  that  radiation  Is  dan- 
gerous and  that  inherent  in  some  of  its 
uses  is  the  horrible  potentiality  of  the 
total  destruction  of  life  on  this  planet. 
No  one  denies  that,  on  a  lesser  scale,  any 
use  of  radioactive  substances  may  in- 
volve some  danger  for  persons  exposed 
to  it. 

While  no  one  denies  these  facts,  our 
Government  has  not  responded  with  the 
effort  needed  to  solve  the  problem.  And 
still  the  use  of  radioactive  material 
proliferates. 

Nuclear  powerplants  are  being  built 
on  rivers  close  to  our  most  populous 
cities.  These  plants  may  release  radio- 
active contaminants  into  the  water,  the 
air  and  the  soil. 

More  than  half  of  our  population  is 
exposed    each   year   to   X-ray   devices 


which  have  not  been  adequately  in- 
spected, which  are  often  defective,  which 
too  often  release  needlessly  great  quan- 
tities of  radiation  and  which  frequently 
are  operated  by  untrained  persons. 

Uranium  processing  mills  generate 
mountains  of  radioactive  "sand"  which 
erodes  into  rivers. 

An  article  entitled  "Hidden  Casual- 
ties of  Atom  Age,"  printed  in  the  March 
9  edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
ports one  tragic  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  knowledge  in  the  area 
of  establishing  antiradiation  safeguards:  ^. 
The  article  tells  of  a  miner  who  is  dy-     \ 
ing  of  lung  cancer  because  of  exposure 
to  radiation  while  working  in  an  under- 
ground uranium  mine.    He  will  not  be 
the  first  uranium  miner  to  die  because 
of  overexposure,  nor  will  he  be  the  last. 
An  unknown  number  of  miners  will 
die  because  when  these  men  were  min- 
ing in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
there  were  inadequate  controls  limiting 
the  amount  of  exposure  uranium  miners 
should  get,  according  to  the  article.     Ap- 
parently, even  today  the  necessary  regu- 
lations have  not  been  drawn  up.    I  draw 
this  conclusion  because  in  an  article  in 
the  same  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
it  was  reported  that  an  oflBcial  of  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  would  "rec- 
ommend   stiff    Federal    limits    to    the 
amount  of  radiation  permitted  in  imder- 
ground  uranium  mines." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
an  editorial  takes  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  task  because  "it  largely 
ignored  the  then-imknown  radiation 
hazards  to  the  miners."  The  editorial 
concludes: 

What  an  appalling  performance  all  around. 
Every  day  the  federal  government  now  de- 
lays In  solving  this  problem,  another  miner 
may  get  lung  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  applaud  the 
newspaper's  call  for  action  to  help  pro- 
tect miners,  I  deeply  regret  that  it  did 
not  issue  a  call  for  action  on  the  entire 
problem  of  establishing  adequate  safe- 
guards against  radiation. 

All  of  us  are  susceptible  to  the  danger 
which  accompanies  increased  exposure 
to  radiation.  In  ways  perhaps  not  fully 
known  we  may  also  be  afilicting  future 
generations.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
President  Johnson  has  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  govern  the  use  and 
inspection  of  X-ray  equipment.  Dr. 
Russell  H.  Morgan.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation, 
recently  underlined  the  need  for  more 
Judicious  use  of  such  equipment  when 
he  urged  physicians  to  use  greater  care 
in  exposing  patients  to  X-ray  diagnosis. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  Congress 
move  ahead  swiftly  on  the  President's 
proposal  dealing  with  X-ray  machines. 
I  also  urge  that  Congress  take  a  deep 
Icxik  at  what  programs  are  needed  to 
insure  that  efforts  to  develop  new  uses 
for  radioactive  material  are  matched  by 
efforts  to  develop  adequate  safeguards 
against  potential  hazards  of  radiation. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
I  Prom   the   Washington   Post.   Mar.   9,    1967) 
Cancer:   Uranit;m  Minb  Occupational  Haz- 
ard— Hidden     Casualties     of     Atom     Ace 
Emerge 

(By  J.  V.  Relstrup) 
NucLA,  Colo..   March  8.— This   Is   probably 
the   last  spring   John   MorrlU   will   ever  see. 
because  he  is  dying  of  lung  cancer. 

He  Is  dying  of  lung  ctmcer  because  he 
was    a    uranium    miner. 

The  56-year-old  Morrill,  who  lives  In  this 
small  community  on  the  Western  Slope  of 
the  Rockies  with  his  wife  Irene.  Is  one  of 
the  hidden  casualties  of  the  atomic  age. 
one  of  the  dozens  %vho  have  died  or  wlU  die 
because  they  worked  in  underground  urani- 
um mines. 

The  Atomic  Energy  CommLsslon  has  main- 
tained controls  over  the  later  steps  of  pro- 
ducing fuel  for  nuclear  bombs  and  power 
plants,  but  the  Commission  decided  years 
ago  that  It  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  places  where  uranium  Is  taken  out  of 
the  tcround. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  states  did 
not  exercise  much  control  either.  A  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  study  Indicates  that 
more  than  h.Uf  the  men  among  3000  studied 
have  been  overexpo.sed  to  radiation  In  un- 
derground   uranium   mines. 

The  study  group  is  a  "pretty  fair  cross 
secMon'  of  the  10.000  men  who  have  prob- 
ably put  in  time  in  such  mines,  according 
to  Duncan  Holaday,  chief  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  occupational  health  field 
station  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

"The  only  thing  that  has  saved  us  from 
a  real  calamity  is"  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple work  only  two.  three,  four  years"  in 
underground   uranium   mines.   Holaday   said. 

John  MorrlU  may  be  the  50th  or  51st  miner 
to  be  recorded  as  dying  of  cancer  because 
o<'  exposure  In  the  underground  mines,  de- 
pending on  whose  figures  you  take. 

"There'll  be  more."  said  Holaday.  "We 
haven't  seen  them  all" 

Dr.  Victor  E.  Archer,  physician  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Held  station  who  has  headed  the 
medical  study  of  lung  cancer  among  ura- 
nium miners,  points  out  that  It  most  often 
takes  between  17  and  '20  years  between  the 
start  of  mining  and  the  start  of  lung 
cancer. 

The  peak  of  uranium  production  and  the 
employment  of  miners  In  this  country  came 
In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

When  lung  cancer  does  appear.  It  is  usually 
fatal. 

Holaday.  Dr.  Archer  and  their  colleagues 
say  the  cause  is  radon  daughters  In  mines. 

Radon  gas  Is  one  of  the  links  In  the  chain 
of  radioactive  decay  as  uranium  turns  bit  by 
bit  Into  lead.  This  gas  breaks  down  Into  the 
forms  called  radon  daughters,  which  are 
short-lived  but  deadly  with  alpha  radiation. 

If  a  man  breathes  moisture  particles  or 
dust  bearing  even  tiny  amounts  of  radon 
daughters,  he  Is  likely  to  keep  a  substantial 
portion  In  his  system. 

The  effects  are  cumulative.  The  longer  a 
man  works  In  a  mine  with  a  high  level  of 
radon  daughters,  the  more  chance  he  will 
have  of  developing  respiratory  cancer. 

The  deadly  effects  of  radon  daughters  have 
been  know  for  decades  In  scientific  literature. 

Two  mines  In  Central  Europe  have  been 
worked  since  1500 — one  at  Joachlmstahl.  now 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  at  Schnee- 
berg.  now  In  East  Germany.  They  were 
mined  first  for  silver.  later  for  other  minerals. 

The  mines  had  long  been  studied  because 
of  the  high  death  rate  of  the  men  who 
worked  them. 

By  the  19303,  it  was  estimated  that  as  many 


as  70  per  cent  of  the  miners  at  Joachlmstahl 
and  Schneeberg  had  died  of  lung  cancer.  Fur- 
ther. It  was  established  fairly  clearly  that 
radon  daughters  were  to  blame.  But  au- 
thorities were  slow  In  making  the  link  for 
uranium  mines. 

In  1949.  Holaday  went  to  the  wooden,  two- 
story  World  War  II  barracks  near  Salt  Lake 
that  still  serve  as  the  occupational  health 
field  station  for  13  Western  states.  He  be- 
came chief  In  1955. 

The  field  station  began  studies  on  the 
problem,  sometimes  dipping  Into  funds 
meant  to  go  to  other  purposes  in  order  to 
dolt. 

The  sUfT  there  developed  detection  equip- 
ment that  could  measure  the  amount  of  ra- 
don daughters  in  mines  and  gradually  won 
acceptance.  In  principle  If  not  in  practice,  of 
a  maximum  working  level  of  radiation  Inside 
the  mines  that  should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  way  to  keep  radiation  down  is  though 
ventilation,  the  same  means  that  other  mine 
operators  can  use  to  keep  slllcla  dust  down 
and  thus  save  their  miners  from  silicosis. 
Fans  and  ducts  can  keep  radon  daughters 
from  congregating. 

Since  1960.  the  five  sUtes  that  mine  90  per 
cent  of  the  Nations  uranium— New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona— have 
been  more  active  in  keeping  down  the  radia- 
tion levels  within  the  mines,  by  monitoring 
them  and  closing  down  the  worst  offenders 
until  better  ventilation  is  provided. 

Records  show  39  per  cent  of  the  mines  below 
tlie  ma.xlmum  working  level  for  1965.  for  ex- 
ample, and  by  1!)6C  the  percent^'ge  rose  to  44. 
The  majority  are  operating  at  above  the 
workins;  level,  "howtver.  and  In  each  year  a 
cuuple  of  mines  turned  up  with  more  than 
ten  times  the  recommended  m..xlmum. 

Theoretically,  this  means  that  a  man 
working  in  one  of  these  mines  could  receive 
more  radiation  in  a  single  year  th.in  a  man 
In  a  mine  with  adequate  ventilation  would 
receive  in  ten  years. 

Last  year,  Congress  expressed  Us  concern 
in  the  Federal  Mine  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act.  This  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  and  enforce  healtii 
and  safety  standards  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve st".tp  plans  to  set  standards. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  the  states  get  a 
chalice  to  set  up  adequate  controls;  If  they 
are  Judged  to  have  fallen  short,  the  Federal 
Government  can  step  in. 

To  help  in  drawing  up  the  standards,  the 
Interagency  Federal  Radiation  Council  has 
scheduled  a  staff  meeting  Thursday  in  Wash- 
m^rton  with  representatives  of  t'ae  .states,  or- 
ganized labor.  Industry  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

"We  do  have  people  who  are  making  an 
e:u-nest  effort  to  solve  their  problems,  get 
control"  Holaday  said,  but  "I  think  that 
eventually  you  run  out  of  these  people  and 
you  get  down  to  people  who  are  willing  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  [ reducing)  health 
and  safety." 

The  standards  will  come  too  late  "for 
a  lot  of  people,"  Holaday  said.  But  there 
are  predlc:ions  that  by  1980  the  growing 
popularity  of  nuclear  power  plants  will  call 
for  twice  as  much  yearly  production  as  the 
previous  record,  he  said,  and  the  controls 
would  protect  miners  during  the  next  boom. 
The  small  mines,  or  "dogholes,"  are  the 
hardest  to  control.  They  may  be  operated 
by  as  few  as  two  men,  who  lease  the  land 
from  a  blp;  company  and  then  sell  their  out- 
put to  It  Often  the  men  Involved  are  not 
aware  of  the  radon  daughter  hazard,  and  It 
may  not  be  a  big  source  of  worry  anyway. 

"Somebody  like  that  you  are  not  going  to 
find  very  interested  in  something  that's  going 
to  happen  30  years  from  today  U  he  isn't 
worried  about  a  rock  falling  on  hts  head 
today."  Holaday  said. 

John  MorrlU  used  to  be  like  that.  He 
.st.irted  uranium  mining  In  about  1941  or 
1942  and  he  mined  most  of  the  time  until 
1965.  about  ten  years  of  that  time  In  leased 
dogholes. 


John  Morrill   tends   to  be   fatalistic. 
"If  I  hadn't  been  working  in  the  mines,  I 
might  have  been  here  a  lot  longer — maybe; 
I  don't  know."    But  then,  he  adds,  he  might 
have  been  killed  In  a  car  accident. 

If  he  had  It  to  do  over  again,  would  he  go 
back  In  the  mines? 

"I  probably  would.  I  probably  wouldn't 
have  no  better  sense.  That's  the  way  I  look 
at  It. 

"But  I  don't  know  If  I'd  go  In  the  uranium 
mines  or  not.  But  If  I  was  going  In  again. 
Id  have  a  lot  more  Insurance." 

Fatalism  or  not.  there  are  some  things 
John  Morrill  cannot  understand  about  his 
case.  He  cannot  see  why  the  State  Is  holding 
off  on  paying  his  claim  for  compensation 
insurance  for  a  work-related  illness.  Colo- 
rado may  be  the  only  state  that  has  paid 
such  claims  for  uranium  miners'  lung  cancer, 
but  the  money,  generally  about  $12,000. 
usually  goes  to  widows  after  the  miner  has 
died. 

He  does  not  understand  his  company,  the 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

■Even  the  company  fights  It.  I  can't  figure 
it  out  Work  for  them  ail  those  years  and 
they  don't  want  to  pay  It." 

John  Morrill  quit  school  at  15  back  in 
Amesbury.  Mass..  and  he  does  not  understand 
the  American  system  of  .idversary  justice, 
which  holds  that  truth  can  be  served  only 
by  lawyers'  firing  barrages  of  briefs  and 
atlidavits  and  expert  witnesses  at  each  other. 

He  may  not  even  know  that  Union  Carbide 
has  a  good  record  in  making  sure  Its  mines 
are  ventilated  now 

John  Morrill  also  does  not  understand  why 
cancer  did  not  show  up  in  physical  examina- 
tions until  it  was  too  late. 

But  very  few  people  know  about  John 
Morrill,  or  care  what  he  thinks.  It  was  hard 
to  get  directions  to  the  house  he  rents  in 
little  Nucla  even  though  he  has  lived  here 
five  years. 

The  problem  of  the  uranium  miners  Just 
has  not  caught  on,  "something  like  the  Turks 
massacring  the  Armenians."  health  aide 
Holaday  said.  But  let  a  little  radioactive 
waste  get  into  drinking  water.  Holaday  added, 
and  the  pubUc  says:  "That's  me." 
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Exhibit  2 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  9.   1967) 

Bureaucratic  Cancer 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
1950s  was  In  such  haste  to  buy  uranium  for 
bombs  that  It  largely  ignored  the  then- 
unknown  radiation  hazards  to  the  miners. 
Some  50  miners  have  now  died  of  radiation- 
Induced  lung  cancer  and  perhaps  5000  more 
have  suffered  an  over-exposure,  according 
to  Public  Health  Service  estimates  reported 
by  J.  V.  Relstrup  of  this  newspaper.  Since 
it  takes  10  years  or  so  after  over-exposure 
for  lung  cancer  to  mature,  the  final  death 
toll  cannot  yet  be  known. 

Meanwhile,  despite  some  progress  In  ven- 
tilating the  mines  and  taking  other  precau- 
tions, some  56  per  cent  of  the  mines  op- 
erating In  1966  m  the  five  chief  uranium- 
producing  states  recorded  radiation  over  the 
PHS's  recommended  "working  level."  And 
the  United  States  Government  Is  now  only 
at  the  point  of  planning  to  "Initiate"  effec- 
tive Federal   controls. 

The  AEC  says  miners'  health  was  not  In 
Its  Jurisdiction  but  in  that  of  the  states; 
yet  the  AEC  could  have  chosen  to  buy 
uranium  only  or  first  from  safe  mines,  and 
It  could  have  brought  the  matter  urgently 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  PHS  had 
and  haii  no  Important  Initiative  or  muscle; 
a  dedicated  local  officer  in  Utah.  Duncan 
Holaday.  was  forced  to  sultch  funds  for  ra- 
diation studies  from  other  projects.  The 
states  were  too  responsive  to  the  mining  com- 
panies. The  companies  and  Individual  min- 
ers were  out  to  dig  uranium  and  seU  It  at  a 
profit. 

What  an  appalling  performance  all  arouna. 


Every  day  the  Federal  Government  now  de- 
lays In  solving  this  problem,  another  miner 
may   get   lung   cancer. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  Mar.  3, 

1967] 

US.  Limits  Sought  on  Mine  Radiation 

(By  J.  V.  Relstrup) 

The  executive  director  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  Indicated  yesterday  that 
he  would  recommend  stiff  Federal  limits  to 
the  amount  of  radiation  permitted  In  under- 
ground uranium  mines. 

The  comments  by  Paul  C.  Tompkins  came 
at  a  session  of  the  Council  staff  with  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  organized  labor,  the 
Western  states  where  uranium  Is  mined  and 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  meeting  was  closed  to  the  press,  but 
participants  said  Tompkins  Indicated  the 
recommendations  of  the  CouncU  would  fol- 
low the  relatively  strict  standard  for  permis- 
sible radiation  resulting  from  Public  Health 
Service  studies. 

HAS  BEEN  UP  TO  STATES 

In  the  past,  safety  standards  for  under- 
ground uranium  mines  have  been  left  to  the 
states,  since  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
decided  it  did  not  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late them. 

The  Waish-Healey  Act  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  power  to  set  standards  for  the 
way  material  procured  by  the  Government 
Is  produced,  but  the  Labor  Department  has 
been  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  Radiation 
Council's  study,   begun   two  years   ago. 

Some  miners  already  have  died  of  lung 
cancer  associated  with  radiation  from  the 
mines,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  ex- 
perts who  have  studied  the  problem  expect 
more.  The  lung  cancers  take  anywhere  from 
10  to  30  years  to  develop,  but  are  quickly 
fatal. 

Legislation  passed  by  Congress  last  year 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pass  on  state  mining  safety  standards.  In 
effect  authorizing  him  to  set  the  rules  him- 
self if  the  state  rules  are  too  weak. 

BASED  ON  "working  LEVEL" 

The  Radiation  Council  staff  report  dis- 
cussed yesterday  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  based  on  the  unit 
known  as  the  "working  level"  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Public  Health  Service 
In  1957  as  a  desirable  limit  for  radiation. 

The  Council  Is  known  to  be  considering 
recommendations  to: 

Set  an  annual  radiation  dose  equivalent 
to  breathing  one  working  level  for  2000  work- 
ing hours  as  the  occupational  exposure  guide. 

Require  records  from  which  average  ex- 
posures can  be  estimated  and  recorded  for 
individual  miners  if  they  are  exposed  to 
more  than  three-tenths  of  a  working  level 
averaged   over   13   weeks. 

Identify  mine  areas  showing  more  than  one 
working  level  as  requiring  special  precau- 
tions such  as  respirators  to  prevent  an  undue 
radiation  hazard. 

Setting  higher  maximums  than  one  work- 
ing level  would  simply  mean  more  claims  for 
compensation  by  miners  who  contact  lung 
cancer.  Tompkins  Is  reported  to  have  said. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  Is  an  Inter- 
departmental advisory  body  that  will  report 
to  the  President,  who  will  presumably  pass 
the  recommendations  on  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


windows.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
recently  asked  each  window  employee  to 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  serve  the  public 
and  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  help 
the  customer  in  any  way  possible. 

At  liis  direction,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  prepared  a  brochure  which 
has  been  given  to  each  employee  serving 
the  public.  The  brochure  contains  a 
personal  message  from  the  Postmaster 
General  and  instructions  on  how  he  feels 
every  postal  customer  should  be  treated 
by  window  employees  while  transacting 
postal  business. 

The  E>epartment  has  also  developed  an 
attractive  poster,  entitled  "Postal  Cus- 
tomer's Bill  of  Rights."  which  infoi'ms 
the  customer  that  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect a  well-groomed,  well-informed, 
friendly,  and  courteous  window  clerk  at 
his  local  post  office. 

These  posters  are  being  placed  on 
lobby  desks  or  service  counters  in  all 
postal  installations  where  window  serv- 
ice exists.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  postmaster  to  make  certain 
that  all  window  employees  are  follow- 
ing the  precepts  specified  by  the  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  President,  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  should  be  commended  for  taking 
these  progressive  steps  to  insure  that  all 
of  our  citizens  receive  prompt,  polite, 
and  efficient  window  service.  Congress 
will  soon  be  asked  to  increase  the  price 
of  a  first-class  postage  stamp  from  5 
to  6  cents.  I  personally  do  not  believe 
the  American  public  should  be  asked  to 
bear  this  20-percent  increase  unless  there 
is  first  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
quality  of  postal  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
"Postal  Customer's  Bill  of  Rights." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  of 
rights  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POSTAL     Customer's     Bill     or     Rights 

You — our  customer — when  entering  this 
post  office,  have  the  right  to  expect  and  can 
depend  upon — 

A  neat,  clean  counter  on  which  to  trans- 
act your  business. 

A  well-groomed,  neat  window  employee  to 
serve  you. 

A  friendly  greeting  that  expresses  our  de- 
sire to  assist  you. 

Knowledgeable,  well-informed,  Interested 
window  personnel  to  help  you  with  your 
postal  needs. 

Prompt,  alert  and  efficient  service  when 
you  come  to  the  6er\'lce  counter. 

Competent  and  correct  Information  on  all 
your  inquiries. 

An  attitude  that  reflects  helpfulness,  pa- 
tience and  congeniality. 

The  courtesy  and  tact  you  would  expect  to 
receive  from  a  friend. 

Polite  referral  to  another  window,  or  in- 
dividual, when  necessary  to  give  you  the  ap- 
propriate service. 

A  feeling,  upon  leaving,  that  we  were  glad 
to  serve  you  and  help  you  at  all  times. 


POST  OFFICE   COURTESY 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  has  begun  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  give  our  citizens 
improved  postal  service  not  only  in  the 
dispatch  and  delivery  of  their  mail,  but 
also  in  their  transactions  at  post  office 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  detailed  message  on  Education  and 
Health  in  America.  Included  in  this 
message  was  an  exciting  proposal  for 
"Building  for  Tomorrow"  through  the 
stimulation  and  support  of  educational 
or  "public"  television. 


On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  introduced  S.  1160,  a  bill 
designed  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcast€rs 
convened  here  in  Washington  its  second 
conference  on  the  Long  Range  Financing 
of  Educational  Television  Stations  for 
the  purposes  of  considering  the  recently 
issued  Carnegie  Commission  report  on 
educational  television  which  prompted 
the  pending  legislation. 

All  these  developments  in  the  area  of 
educational  television  are  of  particular 
interest  to  me  since  Maryland  is  now 
deeply  involved  in  developing  a  statewide 
educational-television  network. 

Reports  reaching  me  indicate  that  the 
NAEB  sessions  at  the  Statler  this  week 
were  of  great  significance  to  the  future 
of  educational  television.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  discussions  and 
opinions  developed  there  were  highly 
constructive  and  will  be  most  helpful  to 
us  here  In  the  Congress  when  we  com- 
mence the  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  the  Magnuson  bill. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  fuller  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  this  conference 
at  a  later  date.  In  the  meantime.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  positions  taken  by  two  noted  Amer- 
icans in  speeches  delivered  to  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  NAEB  Conference. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian.  Jr..  was  the  con- 
ference speaker  at  the  Monday  morning 
session.  Dr.  Killian  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected.  He  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  now  chairman  of  the 
MIT  Corp.  He  served  as  science  adnser 
to  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
and  has  recently  been  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television. 

The  conference  speaker  at  the  break- 
fast session  on  Wednesday  morning  was 
McGeorge  Bundy.  a  man  equally  well 
known  and  respected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Bimdy  served  as  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  at 
Harvard  and  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs in  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations.  Mr.  Bundy  is  now  the 
President  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
many  of  us  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee remember  his  appearance  and  elo- 
quent appeal  on  behalf  of  educational 
television  made  before  our  committee 
last  summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ments delivered  by  these  two  distin- 
guished men  at  the  NAEB  Conference 
just  closed  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  providing 
for  the  healthy  growth  to  full  potential 
of  educational  television  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Killian's  and  Mr.  Bundy's  speeches 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  known  my  intention  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsor  of  S.  1160,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  to  add  my 
name  to  his  bill  as  cosponsor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"In  Dreams  Begin   Responsibilities" — Nbxt 

Steps  for  Pxtblic  Television 
(By  J  R.  KlUlan,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  cor- 
poration. MIT) 
I 
My  title  Is  a  line  from  an  old  play  once 
quoted  by  Yeats,  and  It  admirably  sum- 
marizes the  thought  with  which  I  wish  both 
to  begin  and  end  my  remarks  today.  The 
hopes  the  necessities,  and  the  dreams  which 
have  marked  the  discussion  of  educational 
television  during  the  past  year  have  set  the 
stage  for  great  decisions  and  established  the 
requirement  for  new  responsibilities.  For  all 
who  seek  the  advancement  of  educational 
television,  the  time  has  come  to  anticipate 
realisticaHy  the  responsibilities  which  these 
decisions  will  enull.  I  will  come  back  to 
this  requirement,  but  before  doing  so.  there 
are  other  things  which  I  wish  to  say  In  order 
to  fulfill  my  role  In  this  Conference. 

First  of  all.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
express  In  person  the  thanks  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Educational  Television  for 
the  generous  help  that  so  many  of  you  pro- 
vided during  the  course  of  this  study.  As 
its  report  makes  clear,  the  Commission  be- 
came Imbued  with  your  enthusiasm  as  It 
pondered  your  problems,  your  achievements, 
and  your  opportunities.  In  the  beginning 
there  were  skeptics  among  us  about  the  po- 
tential of  educational  television:  but  as  we 
proceeded,  we  acquired  mounting  zeal  for 
advancing  that  part  of  ETV  which  we  were 
asked  to  study  and  which  we  chose  to  call 
Public  Television. 

I  feel  Indebted  to  so  many  of  you  Indi- 
vidually that  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to 
each  of  you.  but  that  would  take  too  long. 
I  do  want,  however,  to  salute  Scott  Fletcher 
who,  In  your  behalf,  has  done  so  much.  He 
was  indefatigable  and  understanding  In  his 
support  of  the  Commission,  and  at  every 
stage  has  been  an  enthusiasm  amplifier.  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  support,  and  I  cherish  him  as  coun- 
selor and  friend. 

Because  of  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  week  by  President 
Johnson,  this  Conference  Is  particularly 
timely  and  Important.  The  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  another  giant  step  as  the 
nation  climbs  the  stairs  toward  a  new  level 
for  educational  television,  and  we  hall  and 
thank  him  for  his  leadership. 

We  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  express  our 
deep  appreciation  and  satisfaction  that  the 
President  has  adopted  our  basic  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Television  and  the  major  roles  we  sug- 
gested for  It.  We  are  Immensely  pleased,  too, 
to  have  other  parts  of  our  report  reflected 
In  his  message.  Including  our  recommenda- 
tion for  a  study  In  depth  of  Instructional 
television,  and  for  his  use  of  the  term  "Public 
Television",  which  we  coined  to  describe  and 
to  conceptualize  that  part  of  television  which 
commanded  our  attention.  I  welcome,  too, 
the  President's  decision  to  recommend  ex- 
periments and  procedures  for  studying  the 
use  of  communications  satellites,  and  the 
manner  In  which  he  set  the  stage  for  an 
orderly  consideration  of  all  the  major  pro- 
posaU  which  have  been  made  In  the  past 
seven   months. 

And  here  let  me  be  loud  and  clear  about 
these  other  important  proposals.  Including 
those  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  really 
striking  thing  about  them  U  that  in  their 
very  essence,  they  are  in  accord.  In  the 
face  of  this  underlying  agreement,  there  has 
been  unwarranted  emphasis  on  the  differ- 
ences In  the  proposals. 

Let  their  common  purposes  now  command 
our  attention  as  well  as  their  divergencies. 
Let  us  recognize  the  common  objectives  and 
not  be  bemused  by  manufactured  or  Imag- 
inary controversies  and  the  silly  speculations 
about  conflicts  between  foundations.    Each 


proponent  can  and  does  vigorously  support 
the  specifics  of  his  special  proposal  with  com- 
mltmen:  and  conviction  and  can  still  wel- 
come and  honor  other  proposals  which  seek, 
through  different  specifics,  the  same  objec- 
tive of  Improving  educational  television  and 
securing  for  it  adequate  funds. 

In  its  own  way.  the  Carnegie  Commission 
sought  the  same  objective  as  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation; and  It  meant  what  It  said  In  Its  re- 
port that  it  saw  no  conflict  between  the  Ford 
sateUlte  proposal  and  the  organization  and 
pl.-in  presented  in  the  Carnegie  report. 

In  support  of  its  recommendations,  the 
Ford  Foundation  put  forward  a  bold  and 
imaginative  concept  for  ETV  that  altered  Its 
entire  image  and  gave  dynamic  expression  to 
a  latent  public  desire  for  better  television. 
We  salute  the  Ford  Foundation  for  this  ac- 
complishment. The  Carnegie  Commission's 
task  would  have  been  rar  more  dltBcult  to 
discharge,  and  its  report  would  have  had 
much  less  Impact  had  not  Ford  created  an 
enlarged  vision  of  what  ETV  could  be. 

In  the  six  weeks  since  our  report  was  Is- 
sued   it  has  been  reviewed  In  the  press,  de- 
bated in  the  trade,  and  discussed  beyond  our 
fondest  expectations  wherever  there  are  peo- 
ple Interested  In  television.    It  has  created  a 
bigger  splash  than  we  dreamed  it  might.    We 
are  still  trying  to  answer  all  the  letters,  even 
from  the  numerous  writers  who  were  so  con- 
fident  about   our  proposals   that   they   have 
applied  for  Jobs!     But  this  Is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
own   reactions  to  the  comments   that  have 
accumulated  since  we  cast  the  report  abroad. 
Before  I  get  down  to  specifics,  there  are 
two   general   remarks  I   would   like  to  make 
about  the  report  that  will  clarify  the  Carne- 
gie Commission's  own  attitudes.    The  report 
was  Issued  on  January  25.  and  with  Its  Is- 
suance, the  Commission  went  out  of  exist- 
ence.   I  stand  before  you  here  as  the  former 
chairman   of  a  former  Commission,  and  in 
these  matters  that  Is  all  the  title  I  now  have. 
The  report  miv  not  have  any  of  the  force  of 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  but 
It   has   all   their  finality  so  far  as   the  full 
Commission   is   concerned.     Only   the   pub- 
lished report  can  speak  for  the  Commission. 
I  would  not  wish  it  otherwise,  for  now  that 
the  report  Is  out  and  reactions  are  In,  I  take 
pride    in   reaffirming    the   substance    of    the 

report.  ^  „ 

Second,  the  Commission  was  fully  aware 
that  it  had  no  authorized  omniscience  or 
any  corner  on  the  final  answers  for  ETV. 
However  deeply  we  believed  and  continue  to 
believe  in  our  conclusions,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect them  to  command  unanimous  and  In- 
stant acceptance.  And  they  haven't!  On 
matters  of  such  moment  there  must  be 
thoughtful  debate,  and  we  welcome  It.  Our 
hope  was  to  provide  the  stimulus  for  a  seri- 
ous debate  which  could  yield  decisive  action. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  nation-wide  comment 
which  followed  the  publication  of  our  report, 
and  what  I  have  seen  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  The  relative  amount  of 
favorable  or  unfavorable  comment  on  the 
details  of  our  report,  however,  was  of  less 
moment  than  the  impressive  evidence  run- 
ning through  all  the  national  discussion  that 
American  citizens  are  aroused  by  the  discus- 
sion and  want  more  from  television  than  they 
are  now  getting.  They  are  beginning  to  sense 
the  great  potential  of  ETV. 

I  would  not  hide  the  pleasure  I  derived 
from  some  of  the  favorable  reactions  to  our 
report,  especially  those  coming  from  quite 
different  sectors  of  our  national  community. 
I  recall,  for  example.  CBS's  unsolicited  pledge 
of  $1  million  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
proposed  Corporation  for  Public  Television, 
payable  the  day  it  is  chartered.  In  his  letter 
confirming  this  pledge,  Mr.  Frank  Stanton 
said  these  Important  things: 

"We  at  CBS  have  felt  that  the  approach  to 
a  more  adequate  non-commercial  television 
service  should  be  balanced,  realistic,  and 
practical.  The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Television  provides 


Just  that.  Of  equal  Importance,  it  does  so 
in  the  context  of  reasoned  safeguards  to  as- 
sure that  educational  television  be  pluralistic 
in  the  sources  of  Its  support  and  of  its  pro- 
gramming and  In  Its  administrative  con- 
trols .  .  . 

•The  Carnegie  proposal  seeks  to  weld  dis- 
parate constituencies  into  a  complementary 
whole.  This  is  a  difficult  task.  The  com- 
ponents are  fragile  and  their  Joining  takes 
great  skill.  But  the  game  Is  worth  the 
caudle." 

The  second  reaction  was  expressed  In  the 
unanimous  resolution  passed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America,  urging  Federal- 
state-local  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  report.  The  UAW's  statement  In 
which,  of  course,  our  fellow  Commissioner, 
Leonard  Woodcock,  surely  had  a  hand,  en- 
dorsed the  excise  tax  and  proclaimed  that: 
"The  Carnegie  Commission's  program  pre- 
sents to  each  home  a  unique  opportunity  to 
be  a  center  for  learning,  where  knowledge 
and  scholarship  are  Informally  and  expert- 
ly available.  .  .  Early  Congressional  action 
on  the  Carnegie  Commission's  proposal  will 
bring  educational  television  past  the  thres- 
hold of  Its  great  promise  to  Americans  to 
know  themselves,  their  communities  and 
their  world  In  richer,  more  meaningful  ways." 


I  am  sure  that  the  Commission  would  wish 
me  to  emphasize  that  In  formulating  our 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  we  at- 
tached greater  Importance  to  underlying 
principles  and  policies  than  we  did  to  the 
details  in  the  report  presented  to  implement 
these  principles  and  policies. 

Let  me  be  concrete  about  this.  The  Com- 
mission categorically  affirmed  that  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Television  must  be  pri- 
vate and  non-governmental,  that  It  must 
be  Insulated  to  the  greatest  possible  decree 
from  the  threat  of  political  control,  and  that 
It  must  be  directed  by  men  and  women  of 
eminence,  talent  and  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve that  so  strongly  that  we  wer.t  out  of  our 
way  to  state,  in  one  of  our  formal  recommen- 
dations, that  we  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
reconunend  the  other  parts  of  our  plan  un- 
less the  Corporation  is  brought  Into  being 
with  the  primary  mission  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove Television  programming. 

The  Commission  also  proposed  that  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Televi- 
sion be  made  up  of  12  appointees,  six  of 
Whom  would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and  six  to  be 
selected  by  those  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Board,  I  should  add,  would  be 
part-time  only  as  is  customary  in  private 
corporations.  After  examining  more  compli- 
cated methods  of  appointing  the  Board,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rather  sim- 
ple procedure  was,  in  oiu-  Judgment,  the  best. 
The  President's  proposal  for  15  members  all 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  \b  somewhat  different,  but  not 
different  enough  to  raise  any  fundamental 
Issue  In  my  mind. 

We  were  Influeiiced  by  the  feeling  that 
many  other  boards  and  Ijodles,  Important  In 
our  Federal  structure  and  fundamental  to 
our  liberties,  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  We  also  felt 
that  It  was  most  unlikely  that  any  President 
would  try  to  pack  or  control  the  Board  of  the 
Public  Television  Corporation  In  the  face  of 
the  watchfulness  of  our  free  press  and  of  our 
educational  and  commercial  television  sys- 
tems. We,  moreover,  placed  reliance  on  the 
Independence  of  local  stations  In  the  system 
we  proposed.  In  addition,  a  presidential  In- 
vitation Is  a  proven  way  of  attracting  citizens 
of  high  ability  for  public  service. 

The  goal  to  be  kept  In  mind  here  Is  that 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Television  must 
be  led  by  men  and  women  of  eminence, 
achievement,  and  strength.  They  should  be 
the  kind  of  people  who  will  zealously  protect 
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the  Independence  of  the  Corporation  and 
who  win  Insure  the  qualities  of  leadership 
and  standards  of  excellence  which  will  be  of 
guch  Importance  to  Public  Television.  If 
there  are  better  ways  of  achieving  these  goals 
by  alternate  means  of  appointing  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation,  then  by  all  means 
let  them  be  considered. 

Similarly,  we  adopted  the  notion  of  an 
excise  tax  to  raise  the  Federal  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  public  programming 
because  It  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  no 
other  means  that  was  clearer,  more  easily 
administered,  more  conscnent  with  previous 
practices,  and  less  likely  to  create  injustices. 
We  felt  that  something  of  the  sort  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  essential  requirement  that 
the  Corporation  be  spared  the  political  pres- 
gures  of  annual  budgeting  and  appropria- 
tions procedures.  If  the  Executive  Branch 
and  Congress  in  their  wisdom  should  prefer 
another  manner  of  providing  support  which 
would  also  relieve  the  Corporation  of  those 
annual  procedures,  we  would  feel  that  our 
proposals  had  been  completely  sustained.  If 
Ctongress  should  approve  the  excise  tax,  but 
require  those  annual  procedures  we  wished 
to  avoid,  then  we  will  have  failed,  excise  tax 
or  no  excise  tax,  and  I  believe  that  the  whole 
structure  we  erected  will  have  been  Jeopar- 
dlaed.  It  Is  the  principle  that  I  happily 
waive  In  favor  of  a  more  suitable  solution, 
if  there  Is  one.  But,  the  principle  Is  fun- 
damentally important,  and  any  alternative 
that  would  compromise  the  Independence  of 
the  Corporation  should.  In  my  view,  be 
rejected. 

The  Commission,  I  hasten  to  add,  felt  that 
Federal  funds  are  absolutely  necessary  and 
in  amounts  similar  to  the  totals  suggested 
In  Its  report.  If  the  Corporation  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. The  schedule  for  building  up  to 
these  totals  we  preferred  to  leave  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  Congress.  I  see  one  possible 
problem  Involved  In  the  proposal  that  the 
CJorporation  rather  than  HEW  distribute 
ftmds  for  station  operation.  This  puts  the 
Corporation  In  the  business  of  handling 
funds  for  Instructional  television.  The  Com- 
mission felt  that  the  Corporation  should  not 
help  finance  Instructional  television  but 
felt,  rather,  that  this  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  local,  state,  and  Federal  educational 
agencies. 

I  want  next  to  try  to  state  the  funda- 
mental policies  and  principles  of  the  Com- 
mission's  report,   rather  than   Its   details. 

First,  we  tried  to  devise  a  system  for  in- 
suring adequate  funds.  We  tried  to  create 
a  system  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
operate  an  educational  television  system  for 
all  our  people  that  possessed  modern,  well- 
maintained  facilities,  paid  respectable  sal- 
aries to  a  full  statT,  and  possessed  the  means 
to  cre.ite  its  own  programs  and  to  benefit 
In  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  from 
programs  created  by  others. 

Next,  we  designed  a  system  that  will  not 
work  unless  you  people  of  ETV  makf?  it  work. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  sv'cess  of 
Public  Television,  as  the  Commi.-^sion  6,\w  It, 
lies  squarely  and  unmistakably  on  the 
ahoulders  of  those  who  run  the  local  sta- 
tions. If  it  succeeds,  it  Is  your  success.  If 
it  falls,  it  Is  your  failure. 

We  have  tried  to  provide  the  tools.  The 
Corporation  Is  designed  to  serve  the  local 
station  and  to  provide  strong  national  leader- 
ship. The  national  production  centers  serve 
the  local  station.  The  interconnection  is  a 
tool  of  the  local  station.  You  will  choose 
what  goes  on  the  air.  In  the  long  run.  you 
will  choose  what  is  produced  for  national 
use  by  deciding  what  you  will  schedule  and 
what  you  will  not  As  for  local  programs, 
you  will  produce  them  yourself,  with  ade- 
quate funds,  and  If  they  are  bad  programs, 
you  will  have  no  one  but  yourself  to  blame. 
There  is  no  way.  under  this  system,  In  which 
you  can  escape  the  responsibility  for  Its 
working.     It  Is  your  system. 

Each  one  of  you  will  contribute  to  the 
total    system    according    to    your    abilities. 


which  means  that  there  is  no  place  to  hide. 
I  know  as  well  as  you  that  not  every  station 
Is  going  to  be  a  WGBH  or  a  WNDT.  But  at 
the  same  time,  nobody  sitting  at  a  desk  In 
New  York  or  Washington  Is  going  to  have 
the  power  to  decide  which  stations  will  be 
large  and  which  will  be  small.  We  have 
tried  to  asstire  that  wherever  there  Is  the 
ability  to  create,  there  will  be  the  means  to 
create.  The  large  cities  and  the  large  uni- 
versities win  have  an  advantage — the  ad- 
vantage of  being  large.  Well,  so  they  may. 
But  on  the  Commission  Itself  Rudolf  Serkln 
provided,  by  his  presence,  evidence  that  one 
of  the  major  simimer  centers  for  music  In 
the  United  States  Is  In  Marlboro.  Vermont — 
and  people  from  New  York  and  Boston  and 
all  over  the  country  make  their  way  to  Marl- 
boro to  benefit  from  It. 

I  must  earnestly  express  the  hope  to  you 
today  that  we  keep  foremost  In  our  minds 
these  principles,  policies,  and  ot>Jectlves  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  report.  The  Com- 
mission recognized  the  great  importance  of 
the  detailed  arrangements  It  proposed,  but 
it  felt  much  more  certain  about  the  right- 
ness  of  the  principles,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives It  expressed  than  It  did  about  the  de- 
tailed arrangements  for  putting  them  into 
effect. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  an  examination  of 
some  of  these  details  because  It  is  in  many 
respects  the  details  which  are  provoking  the 
most  discussion.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  the  CorjK)- 
ratlon  for  Public  Television  and  the  excise 
tax. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  those  questions  which 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  way  that 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Television  might 
deal  with  problems  of  coordination,  partic- 
ularly as  they  might  arise  in  the  handling 
of  political  campaigns.  How,  for  example, 
would  the  Commission's  system  of  public 
television  handle  a  Presidential  or  other 
political  campaign? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  this 
question  might  be  answered  but  let  me  ven- 
ture one  suggestion: 

Certainly  a  national  political  campaign 
should  be  handled  on  a  live-network  basis 
by  Public  Television,  and  It  must  be  planned 
In  advance.  Live  networking  Is  particularly 
required  for  handling  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign to  avoid  any  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tion. Under  Section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  If  the  stations  provide  free  time 
to  one  candidate,  they  must  provide  equal 
time  to  all  other  candidates  for  the  office. 
Measured  both  in  length  of  time  and  In  the 
utility  of  the  time  period.  If  one  candidate 
is  put  on  at  prime  time,  the  other  candi- 
dates must  be  treated  similarly. 

I  would  assume  that  the  Corporation 
would  turn  to  NET  as  a  logical  organization 
to  handle  such  a  program  series.  I  would 
further  assume  that  in  discussion  with  NET, 
a  plan  for  equality  of  treatment  would  be 
discussed.  As  one  possibility,  the  Corpora- 
tion might  suggest  to  NET  the  desirability 
of  establishing  an  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  major  and 
minority  political  parties  as  well  as  Journal- 
ists, political  scientists,  and  other  experts  in 
the  field. 

In  the  event  that  Congress  should  amend 
Section  315.  or  if  it  were  waived.  Public  Tele- 
vision would  have  more  latitude  legally  In 
the  treatment  of  candidates  of  minority  par- 
ties. As  a  practical  matter,  however,  I  would 
assume  that  It  would  lean  over  backwards 
to  provide  completely  adequate,  if  not  com- 
pletely equal  time,  for  minority  candidates. 
The  Issue  of  how  much  time  should  be  given 
to  the  candidates  Is  an  editorial  Judgment 
which  NET  would  make,  probably  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  expert  panel  or  panels  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  described. 

Insofar  as  the  Individual  educational  sta- 
tions are  concerned,  they  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  FCC  for  the  manner  In  which 
thev  handle  the  political  broadcast.    An  In- 


dividual station  may  choose  to  carry  the 
program  or  not.  However,  if  the  station  car- 
ries one  of  the  candidates,  it  must,  under 
the  present  statutory  requirements,  carry  all 
other  candidates  for  the  same  length  of  time 
and  during  substantially  the  same  segment 
of  time.  Thus,  there  is  a  very  firm  and 
well-understood  body  of  law  to  Insure  non- 
discrimination in  political  broadcasting,  and 
Public  Television  would  be  fully  covered  by 
this  law. 

The  question  has  repeatedly  arisen  as  to 
how  the  Corporation  for  Public  Television 
would  avoid  directly  Involving  Itself  In  diffi- 
cult editorial  decisions  with  respect  to  what 
news  to  carry  or  what  controversial  programs 
to  report  and  distribute.  There  Is  no  single 
answer  to  this  problem  of  policy.  I  would 
hasten  to  emphasize  that  if  I  were  an  officer 
Of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Television,  I 
would  want  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  series 
of  panels  or  committees  to  advise  on  matters 
of  this  kind.  Ample  precedence  for  this  Is 
found  In  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  which  Is  using  this 
means  to  get  objective  advice  and  guidance. 
The  mode  of  operation  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  also  provides  relevant  prece- 
dents. Like  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Corporation  would  be  engaged  pri- 
marily In  the  business  of  identifying  and 
supporting  worthwhile  activities  by  people, 
and  at  institutions  which  have  gained  Its 
confidence.  NSF  does  not  undertake  re- 
search and  the  Corporation  will  not  under- 
take program  production.  Just  as  NSF  Is 
careful  not  to  exercise  detailed  supervision 
over  the  research  for  which  It  makes  grants, 
so  the  Corporation  is  expected  to  permit 
maximum  freedom  of  action  to  program  pro- 
ducers. Just  as  NSF  turns  to  committees  of 
experts  to  advise  It  on  selection  of  programs 
and  projects  to  be  supported,  so.  too,  would 
the  Corporation.  I  think  that  the  success 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  a  pow- 
erful argument  for  the  workability  of  the 
scheme  that  has  been  devised  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Television. 

The  Commission  was  of  the  firm  conclu- 
sion that  the  Corporation  should  have  the 
authority  and  responsibility  for  providing 
Interconnection  for  Public  Television.  By 
interconnection  I  do  not  mean  the  physical 
equipment  which  links  television  stations. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  Corporation 
would  manage  or  operate  the  physical 
facilities.  It  would,  however,  be  responsible 
for  leasing  those  facilities;  to  make  avail- 
able the  films  and  tapes  to  be  transmitted; 
to  schedule  those  transmissions;  inform  the 
stations  in  the  system  what  Is  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  when;  and  make  the  decision, 
wlien  appropriate,  to  pre-empt  the  Inter- 
connection for  simultaneous,  live  broadcast- 
ing. The  Commission  did  not  speclflcaUy 
stipulate  how  the  Corporation  would  handle 
this  responsibility  for  Interconnection,  but 
it  felt  strongly  that  the  authority  and  re- 
sponslbUity  for  Interconnection  should  re- 
side In  the  Corporation. 

One  can  also  perceive  the  pKssslblllty  that 
the  Corporation  would  contract  out  to  NET 
the  direction  of  a  national  news  program.  Of 
course,  production  facilities  for  news  would 
be  maintained  by  the  major  local  stations, 
but  there  would  be  a  major  task  of  coordi- 
nation. Somewhere  the  responsibUlty  mvist 
reside  for  determining  what  news  is  Indeed 
of  national  importance,  how  significant  any 
item  of  news  is  in  relation  to  other  items, 
and  hence,  how  large  a  part  It  will  play  In 
any  national  offering,  where  and  when  news 
of  national  significance  may  be  expected, 
and  what  plans  are  to  be  made  for  covering 
It.  And  then,  of  course,  to  convert  news  Into 
programs,  it  must  be  skillfully  and  knowl- 
edgeably  assembled  and  a  synthesis  pro- 
duced. Without  attempting  to  second-guess 
the  Corporation,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
and  Indeed  likely  that  the  Corporation 
might  wish  to  contract  these  obligations  out 
to  NET.     The  right  to  recommend  to  the 
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Corporation  the  pre-emption  of  the  Inter- 
connection would  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
arrangement  contracted   out   to   NET. 

The  Corporation  would  also,  through  ex- 
perience, come  to  policy  decisions  about  how 
much  time  and  emphasis  would  be  given  to 
public  affairs  and  live  broadcasting.  The 
Commission  held  strong  views  about  the 
dangers  of  letting  the  system  be  dominated 
by  a  networking  operation  involving  cen- 
tralized and  extensive  live  broadcasting,  but 
it  did  not  rule  out  a  reasonable  amount  of 
this.  The  appropriate  amount  of  live  broad- 
casting can  probably  be  best  arrived  at  by 
experience  in  operating  the  system. 

The  Commission  also  held  the  Arm  con- 
viction that  the  Corporation  should  estab- 
lish more  than  one  national  production 
center.  It  felt  strongly  the  need  for  the 
maximum  practicable  degree  of  diversity  In 
program  production,  and  it  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Corporation  In  Its  role  of  leadership 
could  not  coordinate  diversity.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  two,  three,  or  more  national 
production  centers.  In  the  end.  would  become 
complementary  to  each  other,  each  doing 
what  It  does  best. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  special  relation- 
ship. In  my  Judgment,  between  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  present  NET  that  arises 
simply  out  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  Corporation  Is  an  outgrowth  of  NET.  In 
Its  report,  the  Commission  looks  to  NET  as 
the  Corporation's  first,  and  In  all  likelihood, 
Its  most  Important  program  producer.  I 
feel  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  why 
NET  should  have  a  major  role  In  the  Public 
Television  system,  and  that  its  skill  and 
experience  will  be  Invaluable  assets. 

I  come  next  to  deal  with  the  frequently 
asked  question  of  how  Public  Television's 
programming  would  differ  from  that  of  the 
commercial  stations,  and  particularly  how 
the  national  programming  for  which  the 
Corporation  would  provide  funds  would 
differ  from  that  of  commercial  television. 
The  most  obvious  answer  to  this  question  Is 
that  Public  Television  would  seek  to  provide 
those  kinds  of  programs  which  the  public 
wants  and  needs,  but  which  are  not  now 
available. 

Let  me  use  an  analogy  here  with  the  book 
publishing  business.  Commercial  television, 
by  Its  very  nature,  must  concern  Itself  with 
the  achievement  of  best  sellers.  Best  sellers 
are  Important,  Indeed  vital,  and  their  achieve- 
ment requires  exceptional  skills;  but  If  our 
publishing  Industry  addressed  Itself  wholly 
to  the  production  of  best  sellers,  the  public 
would  be  denied  a  great  array  of  books,  which 
It  needs  and  wants,  that  fall  outside  the 
category  of  best  sellers.  Similarly.  Public 
Television  will  produce  those  kinds  of  pro- 
grams which  are  not  specifically  aimed  at  the 
largest  possible  audience.  Public  Television 
will  have,  if  you  will.  Its  university  presses, 
its  little  magazines.  Its  how-to-do-lt  pro- 
grams. Its  scholarly  programs,  and  myriad 
programs  designed  to  entertain,  to  Inform, 
and  to  delight.  Occasionally,  Public  Televi- 
sion will  Indeed  produce  a  best  seller,  but 
Its  programming  would  not  be  exclusively 
shaped  toward  that  purpose.  In  conse- 
quence, the  whole  attitude  of  its  producers. 
its  writers,  and  all  Involved  in  program- 
making,  would  be  different  from  that  of 
commercial  television.  It  would  be  different 
in  motivation  and  would  have  a  different 
style.  There  would  be  a  new  freedom  to  ex- 
periment, to  Innovate,  to  work  without  the 
pressures  that  arise  whenever  a  program  seeks 
to  be  a  best  seller. 

In  our  rep)ort  we  repeatedly  said  that  Pub- 
lic Television  was  for  all  the  people,  young 
and  old.  The  system  we  proposed  U  not  a 
sjrstem  Just  for  the  so-called  cultural  elite. 
PTV  must  avoid  like  the  plague  elitism  and 
wretched  pedantry. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  my  annotations  to 
the  Commission's  report.  The  Interpreta- 
tions which  I  have  presented,  or  the  alterna- 
tives to  certain  details  specified  In  the  Com- 


mission's report  which  I  have  suggested, 
might  not  nnd  unanimous  support  among 
other  members  of  the  Commission.  They 
represent  my  personal  interpretations  of  the 
report. 

I  come  back  to  my  earlier  observation  that 
the  principles  and  goals,  which  the  Com- 
mission sought  to  describe  in  its  report,  are 
of  much  greater  moment  than  the  details; 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  debate  that  takes 
place  in  this  conference  and  elsewhere  In 
regard  to  the  Commission's  recommendations, 
will  keep  this  firmly  In  view.  If  we  are  to 
gain  acceptance  for  a  really  bold  program 
to  make  Public  Television  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  our  society,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  changes  in  the  present  practices,  cus- 
toms, and  operations  of  educational  televi- 
sion. We  must  also  recognize  that  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Television  must  have 
freedom  to  evolve  sound  policies  and  prin- 
ciples of  operation.  We  cannot  formulate  In 
advance  all  of  Its  ultimate  procedures. 

Let  me  next  make  some  observations  about 
the  future  role  of  technology  In  Public  Tele- 
vision. I  fully  agree  with  the  point  our 
technical  consultants  repeatedly  made  that 
our  attention  should  be  directed  toward  what 
we  wanted  from  technology  rather  than  to- 
ward the  llmiUtions  of  technology.  We 
should  not  let  technology  control  our  plans 
but  think  of  it  as  a  means  for  achieving  ob- 
jectives. Public  Television  should  seek  to 
shape  television  technology  to  its  own  great 
purposes. 

In  acceptmg  this  view.  It  U  clear  that  the 
technological  potential  Is  Immense.  It  Is 
miraculous  enough  that  a  box  In  the  corner 
of  the  living  room  should  be  able  to  bring 
us  sight  and  sound  from  all  the  world,  and 
even  from  outer  space,  but  we  have  only  be- 
gun to  learn  the  extent  of  the  miracle.  We 
are  primitives  still  In  the  technology  of  tele- 
vision, and  the  possibilities  are  awesome. 

The  technical  advance  of  which  we  are 
most  aware  today  Is  the  communications 
satellite,  which  promises  to  bring  the  entire 
planet  to  every  man's  doorstep.  But  the  sat- 
ellite Is  merely  an  Item  in  the  conquest  that 
is  being  made,  and  we  should  not  let  satel- 
lites fix  the  boundary  of  our  future.  We  are 
learning  today  how  to  accumulate  Informa- 
tion In  its  most  useful  forms,  how  to  move 
It  Instantaneously  from  place  to  place,  how 
to  store  it,  how  to  gain  Immediate  controlled 
access  to  It,  how  to  process  It  at  great  speed 
and  with  great  skill,  and  finally,  how  to  dis- 
play It  most  usefully  to  the  perceiving  mind. 
When  these  unfolding  achievements  are 
combined  In  new  ways,  staggering  possibili- 
ties arise.  Combine  them  In  one  way.  and 
every  man  at  home  suddenly  gains  access 
to  the  great  libraries  across  the  land.  Com- 
bine them  another  way.  and  every  home  be- 
comes a  university,  with  the  TV  student  able 
to  communicate  with  his  teacher,  and  educa- 
tion enabled  to  reach  nearly  every  educable 
member  of  society.  Combine  them  still  an- 
other way,  and  the  housewife  can  do  her 
shopping  by  television.  Another  way,  and 
there  are  created  community  Information 
centers.  Another  way,  and  the  computer 
becomes  available  to  the  citizen  to  aid  his 
education  and  his  work.  Let  no  one  minimize 
the  Immense  educational  and  Instruction 
gains  to  be  found  In  this  new  technology  If 
only  we  master  Its  Integration  with  sound 
education. 

Can  we  afford  to  let  this  new  instrument— 
this  super-television — also  be  constrained 
to  sing  a  single  tune?  Shall  It  be  used  to 
diminish  man  rather  than  to  extend  the 
range  of  human  vision?  We  have  today  a 
small  miracle  that  we  do  not  profit  from  as 
we  might;  can  we  Ignore  the  greater  mira- 
cle that  we  can  dimly  perceive  before  us'' 
As  we  contemplate  the  potential  of  Public 
Television,  let  us  make  no  little  plans  In 
the  face  of  these  Immense  possibilities,  and 
let  us  build  the  Institutional  structures  now 
that  win  be  adequate  to  these  future  needs. 
To  fall  to  do  so  would  be  a  monstroxis 
blunder. 


I  return  Anally  to  the  responsibilities 
which  arise  from  our  dreams.  These  respon- 
sibilities. I  repeat,  largely  vest  in  you  who 
constitute  the  educational  television  com- 
munity. The  almost  explosive  opening  up 
of  new  opportunities  and  prospects  for  ETV 
during  the  past  few  months  impose  upon  all 
of  us  the  requirement  to  be  Judicial,  to  weigh 
alternatives,  to  take  the  long  view,  and  to 
recognize  the  national  goals  as  we  contem- 
plate  our   local    responsibilities. 

Of  the  many  things  to  be  done  in  the 
months  ahead,  let  me  note  two.  First,  there 
must  be  follow-through  by  those  who  see 
the  promise  of  Public  Television.  The  re- 
ports and  proposals  are  in,  but  the  sxistalned 
slugging  effort  to  appraise  and  apply  the  rec- 
ommendations must  come  from  others  than 
the  groups  which  have  conducted  the  studies. 
You  have  a  great  responsibility  for  thi.s  fol- 
low-through. 

Second,  there  should  be  early  action  to  se- 
cure from  private  sources  an  endowment  of 
at  ler.st  $25  million  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Television.  This  will  require  an  or- 
ganized, determined  effort,  and  you  share  the 
responsibility  to  get  the  funds. 

But  the  obligations  go  beyond  the  ETV 
community.  The  proposals  which  have  been 
set  forth,  given  the  power  and  promt.se  of 
television,  can  have  fateful  consequences  for 
our  society.  Let  us  seek  the  courage  and 
vision  to  support  those  actions  which,  in  the 
language  of  James  Re.=  ton,  may,  In  the  per- 
spective of  a  generation  or  more,  "be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  transforming  occiisioiis 
In  American  life." 
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Room,   Statler  Hilton   Hotel,  Washington, 

DC.   Mar.   7.    19671 

Mr.  Bcndt.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladles  and  gentlemen — the  Inaccuracies  In 
Mr.  Henry's  Introduction  were  not  greater 
than  Is  normal  In  such  cases.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  my  role  In  that  famous 
luncheon  was  simply  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
while  Friendly  and  Henry  Interrupted  each 
other.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  so  far  from  being  the  author  of  this 
proposal  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  am  competing  with  Fred  today.  He  Is  at  a 
Book  and  Author  Luncheon  In  New  York. 

I  thought  I  would  save  your  time  and  per- 
haps try  to  hold  your  attention  by  sticking  to 
the  position  of  the  Ford  Foundation  on 
these  matters  and  going  live  this  morning,  so 
I  have  no  tape.  And  I  will  try  to  speak  briefly 
so  that  we  can  have  an  Immediate  exchange 
on  some  of  the  issues  Involved. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  position 
of  educational  television  at  this  moment  Is 
the  difference  which  we  have  here  In  the 
beginnings  of  March  1967  from  the  situation 
that  it  was  the  last  time  this  group  came 
together  less  than  a  year-and-a-half  ago. 
That  difference  reflects  a  national  awaken- 
ing. We  have  had  a  part  In  It.  Mr.  Henry 
la  too  generous  In  his  description  of  my  part 
In  It.  The  Carnegie  Commission,  which  was 
In  the  field  before  we  began  to  work  on  the 
particular  proposals  which  have  been  In- 
volved In  discussion  in  this  last  year  has 
had  a  major  part  In  it. 

And  now,  of  course,  following  upon  the 
promise  In  a  short  phrase  In  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  the  President  himself 
has  taken  the  lead. 

And  the  atmosphere  has  changed. 
That  message  Is  not  merely  a  landmark 
In  the  history  of  educational  television — it  la 
a  remarkable  act  of  political  leadership,  be- 
cause what  the  President  has  done  Is  to  have 
his  staff  look  at  all  the  things  that  all  of  us 
have  said  In  the  last  year,  talk  to  all  the 
people  involved,  and  then  In  consultation 
with  them  to  frame  a  program  which  can 
practically  move  this  cause  ahead  without 
delay  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  the 
way  open,  not  only  for  further  discussion  and 
examination   of  some  extremely  interesting. 


important  and  difficult  points,  but  for  the 
learning  which  will  come  to  us  as  we  begin  to 
act  In  pubUc  television,  with  the  public 
television  corporation,  with  public  funds, 
and  with  Independence  of  position  and 
power  to  steer  the  course. 

This  change  In  what  Is  now  clearly  na- 
tional policy  at  the  executive  level  and  what 
now  clearly  has  strong  Influential  and  knowl- 
edgeable support  on  the  Hill  Is  a  change 
which  Is,  I  believe,  long  overdue  and  which 
should  mean  to  you  all  what  it  means,  I 
think,  to  all  of  us  at  the  Ford  Foundation 
who  have  been  so  deeply  concerned  with 
educational  television  for  so  many  years; 
that  there  Is  at  last  a  serious  prospect  of 
escape  from  the  constraints  of  terrifying 
poverty. 

I  know  It  sounds  foolish  to  talk  In  extrava- 
gant language  of  that  sort,  being  In  a  com- 
fortable hotel  room,  and  you  have  all  had 
a  large  breakfast. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  what 
has  held  back  non-commercial  television  In 
this  country  Is  the  constraint,  the  over- 
powering constraint  of  funds  which  simply 
do  not  enable  It  to  do  what  It  ought  to  be 
doing  for  the  public  as  a  major,  lndei>end- 
ent,  self-managing  part  of  the  total  televi- 
sion system  In  the  United  States. 

I  had  an  amicable  discussion  this  morning 
with  our  colleague  who  comes  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  I  find 
that  there  Is  on  their  part  a  desire  for  ami- 
cable co-existence  and  a  flattering  concern 
about  what  may  happen.  I  think  that  is 
reasonable,  because  I  think  there  Is  bound 
to  be  competition  for  attention.  There 
ought  to  be  competition  for  attention.  There 
win  not  be  competition  for  the  advertising 
dollar  and  In  my  Judgment  there  should 
not  be. 

But  we  must  all  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  system  of  public  television, 
together  with  a  cognate  system  of  Instruc- 
tional television — when  services  of  this  sort, 
of  a  level  of  interconnection  and  variety  that 
we  none  of  us  can  now  readily  conceive — will 
be  available  as  a  part  of  the  general  national 
telei'lslon  service. 

There  Is  room  here  for  all  kinds,  and  there 
is  surely  no  room  now  for  unresusonable 
nervousness  about  what  you  all  may  do 
With  this  new  freedom  and  with  this  new 
Independence  in  the  service  of  non-commer- 
cial television,  because  It  Is  really  rather  like 
an  elephant  being  frightened  of  a  mouse. 
The  current  total  Income  of  non-commer- 
cial television  Is  what — on  the  order.  I  think, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  found,  of  $60  mil- 
lion. The  revenues  of  conomercial  broadcast- 
ing are  on  the  order  of  $3  billion. 
There  Is  room  for  growth. 
Now.  I  am  not  going  to  take  time  to  do 
what  I  gather  every  other  speaker  has  done, 
which  is  to  deliver  a  funeral  eulogy  over  the 
proposals  of  others  in  this  field  and  say 
how  Imaginative  and  forward-looking  we  are. 
The  truth  Is  that  what  unites  us  is  much 
greater  than  what  divides  us.  And  this  is 
clearly  the  case  in  the  relation  between  the 
thinking  and  the  proposals  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  thinking  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Carnegie  Conamlsslon. 

We  would  much  rather,  I  think— it  would 
probably  be  healthier  for  us  to  be  accused 
of  having  differences  In  context  than  If  we 
were  accused  to  ganging  up.  Foundations 
alternate  in  the  public  eye  In  Washington 
between  being  much  too  powerful  and  much 
too  confused  and  divided  to  be  able  to  get 
their  business  done.  I  think  It  Is  probably 
better  for  us  to  be  seen  In  the  latter  guise 
most  of  the  time. 

But  fooling  aside,  we  are  in  the  hardest 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Its  basic  proposals. 

The  basic  profKisals  are  really,  as  I  read 
them,  three  In  character. 

That  there  be  a  public  television  corpora- 
tion so  set  up  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
normal  processes  of  repeated  review,  author- 


ization, appropriation  and  other  supervision 
by  the  Congress;  that  there  be  adequate 
funding  from  federal  sources  for  that  cor- 
poration; and  that  the  mission  of  the  cor- 
poration be  to  give  effective  support,  both 
to  the  diversity  and  to  the  national  strength 
of  non-commercial  television  rechrlstened — 
and  here  we  strongly  agree  that  the  choice  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  Is  Inspired — re- 
christened  "PubUc  Television". 

There  is  difference  of  emphasis,  certainly, 
much  of  It  arising  from  accent. 

Our  proposals,  related  as  they  are  to  the 
potential  of  the  satellite,  emphasize  the 
power  of  national  interconnection;  but  the 
Carnegie  Commission  provides  for  ten  full 
hours  of  national  broadcasting  funded  at  a 
level  far  higher  than  the  five  hours  now 
funded  through  NET. 

Their  proposals  speak  warmly  and  with 
continuing  emphasis  upon  the  Importance 
of  diversity.  The  Ford  Foundation,  through 
the  years,  has  had  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  private  organization  to  do  with  the 
existence  and  support  of  a  variety  of  separate 
kinds  of  non-commercial  television  stations, 
a  variety  of  experiments  and  what-not  com- 
merlcal  television  won't  do,  and  diversity  in- 
deed Is  at  the  heart  of  the  power  of  satellite 
conununlcatlon. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  satellite  Is  that  with 
Its  multiplicity  of  free  or  Inexpensive  chan- 
nels, we  think  they  should  be  free,  and  we 
think  they  should  be  productive — with  Its 
multiplicity  of  channels  it  can  provide  more 
than  one  occasional  Interconnection — it  can 
provide  a  variety  of  continuing  intercon- 
nections and  provide  on  a  national  level,  by 
horizontal  slice  through  national  audiences. 
If  you  will,  the  kind  of  diversity  which  the 
Carnegie  Commission  so  graphically  empha- 
sizes by  a  geographical  slice  among  the  na- 
tional audience. 

So  I  submit  that  the  agreements  are  Indeed 
much  more  powerful  and  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  much  more  serious  than  di- 
vergences. And  I  strongly  agree  with  what 
the  Carnegie  Commission  report  Itself  says, 
and  what  I  think  Mr.  Killlan  represented 
yesterday;  that  where  there  are  differences  in 
emphasis  as  to  the  relative  value  of  strong 
national  programming  and  strong  local  pro- 
gramming as  to  the  ways  In  which  different 
kinds  of  programs  take  their  place  In  the 
schedule.  It  Is  experience  that  will  be  our 
best  teacher.  Because  it  Is  well  to  remember, 
as  my  friend  Friendly  keeps  reminding  me, 
that  the  real  point  about  all  this  Is  that  this 
kind  of  television  In  the  widest  sense  has 
not  yet  been  Invented.  We  have  glimmerings 
of  It,  there  have  been  moments  of  grandeur. 
But  what  will  really  happen  when  there  is 
a  national  service  of  the  kind  described  in 
the  Carnegie  Commission  report  we  none  of 
us  yet  know.  And  we  ^-111  have  to  learn  by 
doing. 

Now,  just  as  Mr.  Killlan,  in  my  view  quite 
properly,  and  his  commission,  have  not  tried 
to  take  formal  positions  with  respect  to  pro- 
posals which  fall  on  the  edge  of  their  center 
of  concern,  like  ours,  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  satellite  communication,  so 
we  do  not  take  a  strong  position  on  the 
question  of  what  specific  tacks  will  be  most 
in  the  public  Interest.  We  share  the  view 
that  the  manner  of  dedication  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  specific  source  of  revenue. 
It  Is  fundamental  that  there  not  be  a  con- 
stant scramble  over  every  line  Item  In  an 
enormous  appropriation  bill.  It  Is  funda- 
mental In  a  sense  that  the  Congress  Itself 
should  be  protected  from  an  appearance  of 
Immediate  responsibility  for  the  specific  de- 
cisions of  a  corporation  whose  Independence 
is  critical  to  the  whole  enterprise.  But 
whether  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  an  ex- 
cise tax  or  by  some  other  form  of  dedication 
of  revenue  is  a  matter  which  It  seems  to  us 
can  properly  be  left  to  the  careful  and 
searching  inquiries  the  question  Is  sure  to 
get  In  congressional  hearings  In  the  coming 

months. 

If  we  have  any  difference — and  it  would  be 


a  difference  of  emphasis  and  expectation — 
on  this  question  of  resources  with  our  friends 
In  the  Carnegie  Commission.  It  Is  that  we 
would  be  inclined  to  believe— and  I  am  not 
now  speaking  for  a  formal  position  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  trustees,  but  rather  of  the 
way  the  matter  has  come  to  seem  to  us  who 
have  been  working  on  it  over  the  year,  we 
would  be  Inclined  to  believe  that  If  any- 
thing this  most  statesman-like,  most  elo- 
quent report,  understates  the  promise  of  the 
future,  and  understates  the  eventual  needs 
which  the  public  Itself  will  assert  for  tliis 
means  of  communication.  And  I  think  we 
may  well  find,  if  we  come  together  in  meet- 
ings like  this  ten  years  from  now,  that  what 
strikes  us  most  about  the  proposals  of  1966 
and  1967  is  how  cautious  they  were. 

Now,  the  next  and  immediate  step,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  can  focus  our  attention  Is 
that  there   should  be  quick,   effective,   well 
considered  action  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message.     And  here  we  are  very  for- 
tunate. In  my  Judgment,  in  the  quality.  In 
the  depth,  and  In  the  perception  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  was  prepared  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  has  been  submitted 
by  Senator  Magnuson.     That  bill  has  prof- 
ited from  a  number  of  different  commenta- 
tors and  critics.    I  am  sure  it  Is  Jack  GotUd's 
doing  that  It  gives  a  full  role  to  non-com- 
mercial radio  as  well  as  to  non-commercial 
television.     It  leaves  the  road  oj>en  for  any 
kind  of  new  arrangement  for  satellite  com- 
mum cation,  and  that  is  Important  to  us.  and 
we  think  important  in  the  public  Interest. 
It  makes  It  clear  that  there  will  be  no  legal 
obstacle.     We  never  thought  there  was  for 
ourselves.     But  now  It  is  made  clear  in  the 
bill   that  there  should  be  no  legal  obstacle 
to  free  or  reduce  rates     And  more  than  that, 
the  bill  Is  of)en  to  the  future;  It  speaks  In  a 
very  interesting  passage  of  non -commercial 
system  or  systems.     And  clearly  It  looks  to 
the  day  when  the  number  and  variety  of  ac- 
tivities In  public  and  Instructional  television 
will  be  entirely  different  from  what  It  is  now. 
Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  say.  I  don't  wish  to 
weary   you.      I   would   emphasize   only   what 
I  believe  other  speakers  have  emphasized — 
that  the  distance  between  a  bill  and  a  signa- 
ture,    from     the     President's    pen     on     the 
message    to    the    President's    thousand    pens 
to  his  thousand  friends,  is  long.     And  I  very 
much  hope  that  as  many  of  us  as  possible 
will  earn  one  of  those  signature  pens. 
Now.  one  last  word. 

These  things  will  not  end  with  this  bill. 
The  bill  Itself  Is  an  interim  measure, 
designed  to  give  time  for  further  study  of 
urgent  questions  which  still  have  to  be  re- 
solved. It  is  important,  therefore,  not  only 
that  we  stay  in  business  In  support  of  these 
proposals,  but  that  we  stay  in  business  to 
prove  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  We  in  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion except  to  be  In  this  business,  except  to 
be  concerned  with  the  future  of  non-com- 
mercial television,  expect  to  move  towards  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  needs  and  upon 
the  understanding  of  Instructional  tele- 
vision. 

We  also  hope  to  play  our  part  in  the  com- 
ing year  by  giving  support  to  a  series  of  ex- 
periments which  can  show  the  power  of 
immediate  and  live  Interconnections.  The 
most  interesting  and  perhaps  In  one  sense 
the  largest  that  we  so  far  have  on  the  draw- 
ing board  Is  the  proposal  for  a  Sunday 
night  experiment  which  Is  under  discussion 
now  with  Columbia  University — and  If  any 
of  vou  have  questions  on  that,  I  will  be  glad 
to  t.ake  them.  The  object  Is  the  same  as  the 
object  of  all  our  efforts.  It  Is  to  move 
understanding  forward  by  seeing  what  can 
be  done.  We  have  great  hopes  for  it.  We 
think  it  has  great  excitement  In  it.  We  think 
that  It  Is  eloquently  described  in  a  number 
of  the  passages  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  report  which  talk  about 
what  public  television  ought  to  be  doing. 
We  will  be  In  this  business,  as  I  say.  this 
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year,  next  year,  and  until  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther need  for  our  support. 

We  believe  ourselves  that  that  day  will 
come,  that  this  enterprise,  like  other  great 
national  enterprises,  will  make  its  way  with 
public  support,  and  that  that  public  support 
win  show  Itself  through  educational  systems, 
through  funding  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  private  support  where  private 
support  Is  needed,  and  that  foundations 
whose  duty  It  Is  to  be  where  the  new  troubles 
are  will  be  able  to  move  on  with  pride  In 
their  part  In  the  beginnings  of  a  great 
adventure. 

But  that  time  Is  not  yet.  And  I  expect 
we  shall  see  each  other  again  before  It  comes. 

It  Is  lucky  for  you.  I  think,  that  you  have 
chosen  this  trade.  You  have  every  reason 
to  have  great  pride  In  It.  And  It  Is  on  that 
note  of  pride  and  of  independence  and  of 
freedom  that  I  would  conclude — and  In  order 
to  demonstrate  again  the  underlying  harmony 
between  our  views,  I  think,  and  your  views, 
and  those  of  Dr.  KllUan's  commission,  I 
would  like  to  read  you  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  the  Carnegie  Commission  report. 

"If  we  were  to  sum  up  our  prop>osal,  with 
all  the  brevity  at  our  comm.md.  we  would 
say  that  what  we  reconvmend  Is  freedom. 
We  seek  freedom  from  the  constraints,  how- 
ever necessary  In  their  context,  of  com- 
mercial television.  We  seek  for  educational 
television  freedom  from  the  pressures  of 
Inadequate  funds.  We  seek  for  the  artist, 
technician,  the  Journalist,  the  scholar,  and 
the  public  servant,  freedom  to  create,  free- 
dom to  innovate,  freedom  to  be  heard  In 
this  most  far-reaching  medium. 

"We  seek  for  the  citizen  freedom  to  view. 
to  see  programs  th.at  the  present  system  by 
Its  incompleteness  denies  him.  Because  this 
freedom  Is  Us  principal  burden,  we  submit 
our  report  with  confidence.  To  rally  the 
American  people  in  the  name  of  freedom  is 
to  ask  no  more  of  them  than  they  have 
always  been  willing  to  provide." 

Thank  you. 


SOVIET  CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  United  States-Soviet  Consular 
Treaty  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy in  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
controversy  is  a  result  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  what  the  treaty  will  actually 
do.  The  present  process  of  negotiation 
began  in  1959  under  President  Eisen- 
hower and  was  completed  on  June  1, 
1964,  when  the  two  nations  signed  the 
treaty.  That  same  month  President 
Johnson  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  for 
its  approval.  It  was  delayed,  but  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  Senate  will  be 
called  to  vote  on  it  soon. 

This  matter  has  created  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  generated  so  much  mail  that 
I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  a  study  of  *he  treaty.  Al- 
though it  may  appear  that  Senate  ap- 
proval and  ratification  by  the  President 
will  be  helping  the  Russians,  my  study 
has  convinced  me  that  the  treaty  will 
actually  benefit  the  United  States  and 
Its  citizens  more  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  reason  is  quite  simple.  Ours  is  an 
open  society.  We  welcome  tourists  and 
travelers  from  every  country  and  they 
are  free  to  move  everywhere  and  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Among 
these,  of  course,  can  be  Communists,  who 
need  not  be  Russian  citizens.  There  are 
large  Communist  groups  in  Cuba — as 
well  as  France,  Italy,  and  most  other  free 
world  countries — who  can  serve  as  spies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  is  a  closed 
society  where  last  year  more  than  18,000 


Americans  traveled  as  tourists  or  on 
business.  This  compares  with  some  500- 
900  Russians  who  travel  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  As  you  may  remem- 
ber from  the  Gilmour-Wortham  case,  it 
is  very  diflBcult,  under  present  circum- 
stances, for  a  representative  of  the 
American  Government  to  locate  and 
help  American  citizens  in  trouble.  A 
basic  feature  of  the  treaty,  if  it  is  rati- 
fied, will  require  both  parties  to  notify 
the  other  within  3  days  if  a  national  of 
the  other  party  is  arrested  or  detained. 
Within  4  days  U.S.  officials  would  be 
granted  access  to  the  American  citizen. 
Without  such  an  agreement.  Americans 
have  frequently  been  isolated  in  Soviet 
prisons  for  long  periods  of  time.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  tell  all  Americans  that 
they  may  not  travel  in  Russia,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  supply  this 
added  protection. 

The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  the 
wholesale  opening  of  consulates.  Ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  has  no  bearing  on 
this  issue  since  under  the  Constitution 
the  President  could  have  agreed  to  re- 
ciprocal opening  of  consulates  in  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  at  any 
time.  What  it  does  is  lay  down  some 
ground  rules  for  the  operation  of  con- 
sulates if  and  when  they  are  opened. 

Should  the  President  choose  to  exer- 
cise this  power  in  the  future,  the  Con- 
sular Ticaty  would  cover  consuliir  em- 
ployees. It  would  for  the  first  time  give 
immunity  from  ciiminal  jurisdiction  to 
consular  officers,  and  employees  of  both 
counti-ies.  When  the  treaty  issue  first 
came  up  I  was  very  concerned  about 
this.  But  the  United  Stales  should  not. 
and  will  not  send  American  consular 
officials  or  clerical  employees  to  serve  in 
the  Soviet  Union  without  this  protection. 
Since  1946,  31  Americans  liave  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Soviet  Union  on  espio- 
nage charges  and  without  consular  im- 
munity all  American  employees  could  be 
jailed  or  suffer  harsh  punishment  on 
trumped-up  charges.  Immunity  is,  of 
com-se,  a  matter  of  reciprocity.  To  re- 
ceive it.  it  must  also  be  granted. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy over  additional  Soviet  consular  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  Soviet  citizens  now  enjoying  diplo- 
matic Immunity  through  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy and  such  international  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  Nations  is  about  452. 
The  opening  of  a  single  Soviet  consulate 
would  increase  this  number  by  10  to  15 
persons.  A  similar  increase  of  U.S.  con- 
sular personnel  in  Russia  would  also 
occur.  Under  the  Consular  Treaty,  the 
United  States  would  have  the  right  to 
screen  Soviet  consular  personnel  before 
agreeing  to  their  assignment.  We  also 
would  be  authorized  to  prevent  them 
from  traveling  to  sensitive  areas  within 
the  United  States,  and  they  could  be  ex- 
pelled if  they  became  persona  non  grata. 
The  American  Government  could  also 
close  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the  United 
States  whenever  it  wished  and  could  even 
terminate  the  Consular  Treaty  on  6 
months'  notice. 

A  final  matter  of  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  opening  of  con.sulates  would 
be  on  a  strict  reciprocal  basis.  For  each 
consulate  opened  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  States,  the  United  States 
could    open    one    in    Russia.     In    other 


words,  it  is  strictly  a  one-for-one  matter. 
President  Johnson  has  indicated  that  he 
is  interested  in  only  one  consulate  in 
Russia. 

My  study  has  convinced  me  that  this 
problem  has  nothing  to  do  with  commu- 
nism against  anticomanunism.  It  is  a 
practical  pix)blem  of  protection  for  our 
citizens,  and  on  that  basis  I  will  vote  for 
the  Consular  Treaty. 


NO  EXCUSE  FOR  STARVATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration approved  fish  protein  concen- 
trate— FPC— made  from  hake  or  hake- 
like fish  as  a  food  additive. 

The  FDA's  approval  cleared  the  way 
for  action  in  three  areas  vital  to  develop- 
ment of  this  much-needed  product. 

First,  it  allowed  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  launch  the  next  step 
in  its  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, which  is  construction  of  a  pilot 
plant.  The  act  prohibited  construction 
of  the  plant  until  the  FDA  had  approved 
the  Bureau's  FPC  production  process. 

Second,  the  FDA  action  removed  a 
policy  restriction  which  prohibited  ex- 
port of  FPC  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  until  the  product 
had  been  approved  for  domestic  use. 

And  third,  now  that  FPC  can  be  sold 
domestically  and  shipped  abroad,  piivate 
industry  has  indicated  a  growing  interest 
in  producing  the  concentrate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  several 
recommendations  designed  to  speed  de- 
velopment of  FPC.  To  put  thcs<^>  recom- 
mendations in  correct  perspective,  let 
me  review  briefly  the  need  for  this 
product. 

In  July  1965,  David  Bell,  then  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  stated: 

AID  health  personnel  are  now  of  the  view 
that  correcting  serious  protein  deficiences  of 
preschool  children  would  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  development  than  any  other 
health  measure.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  documented  many  times, 
on  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  before  congressional  committees, 
that  there  is  a  great  worldwide  need  for 
a  cheap  source  of  protein  and  that  fish 
protein  concentrate  has  great  potential 
as  a  very  cheap  source  of  protein. 

It  also  has  been  well  documented  that 
time  is  running  out  in  the  war  against 
world  hunger  and  malnutrition.  While 
the  statistics  of  the  war  are  most  dis- 
couraging, there  are  experts  who  believe 
that  given  farsighted  action  by  govern- 
ments and  private  industry,  this  most 
devastating,  most  wasteful  of  all  wars 
can  still  be  won.  J.  George  Harran,  pres- 
ident of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

We  know  enough  today  to  transform  the 
food  production  of  the  world.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  human  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
less  than  full  speed  ahead  on  full  devel- 
opment of  FPC  as  a  world  source  of  in- 
expensive protein. 

With  that  thought  In  mind,  let  us  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  so  this  Na- 
tion will  not  have  to  make  lame  excuses 
for  having  failed  to  act  wisely  in  meet- 
ing a  most  serious  challenge. 
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The  pilot  plants  authorized  by  my  bill 
are  designed  to  serve  a  specific  research 
purpose.  The  type  of  FPC  approved  by 
the  FDA  was  produced  by  a  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  laboratory  plant 
with  a  production  capacity  of  less  than 
100  pounds  a  day.  The  pilot  plants  will 
have  a  capacity  of  7.5  tons  a  day.  These 
plants  will  not  be  large  enough  to  be 
operated  commercially  for  profit  but  will 
be  large  enough  to  answer  design  and 
operational  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  FPC  production  is  to  be  com- 
mercially feasible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  coastal  communities  want  a  pilot 
plant  constructed  in  their  towns  or  cities. 
A  number  of  Alaska  towns  are  included 
in  that  number.  The  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  supporting  a 
resolution  in  the  State  legislature  indi- 
cating an  interest  in  having  the  pilot 
plant  constructed  in  Alaska.  This  in- 
terest is  quite  understandable,  for  a  most 
Important  spinoff  of  a  full-blown  FPC 
Industry  will  be  a  greatly  increased  mar- 
ket for  fish  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
now  unharvested  by  U.S.  fishermen.  De- 
velopment of  an  FPC  industry  will  mean 
further  development  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry. 

However,  I  hasten  to  point  out  once 
again  the  purpose  and  size  of  the  pro- 
posed pilot  plant.  The  purpose  is  re- 
search; the  size,  not  large  enough  to 
support  any  meaningful  increase  in  the 
fishing  industry. 

I  urge  those  communities  which  have 
been  seeking  the  pilot  plant,  as  I  have 
urged  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  concentrate  on  interesting 
private  industry  in  locating  a  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  plant  in  their  cities. 
The  interest  is  there.  At  a  recent  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Harold  Crowther,  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  stated  that  five  companies  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  producing  FPC. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  to  industry 
entering  the  FPC  picture  in  a  big  way 
in  the  immediate  future  is  the  lack  of  a 
market.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
greatest  potential  market  is  overseas 
where  the  need  for  a  cheap  source  of 
protein  is  greatest. 

Here  again,  in  market  development  as 
In  product  development,  the  Federal 
Government  can  perform  a  most  useful 
and  humanitarian  service.  In  many 
nations,  age-old  food  habits  inhibit  the 
use  of  new  foods.  Research  on  how  best 
to  incorporate  such  food  supplements  of 
FPC  into  the  diets  of  these  countries  Is 
needed.  The  proper  Federal  agency 
should  begin  such  a  study  immediately, 
for  the  longer  we  wait  to  make  full  use 
of  this  weapon  in  the  war  against  mal- 
nutrition, the  harder  it  will  be  to  win  the 
war. 

I  believe  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  is  the  proper  agency  to 
oversee,  if  not  cari-y  out,  this  study.  I 
understand  that  AID  is  most  interested 
in  making  use  of  FPC  in  a  grain-based 
blend  to  be  shipped  abroad  imder  food 
programs.  In  this  connection  I  urge  that 
AID  give  full  consideration  to  a  program 
to  foster  dome.stic  production  of  FTC, 
both  to  be  used  in  a  blend  and  for  ex- 
port as  a  food  supplement.    In  addition,  I 


strongly  recommend  that  AID  consider 
a  program  under  which  FPC  plants  can 
be  built  abroad,  plants  that  would  pro- 
vide employment  as  well  as  protein  in 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  cheap  pro- 
tein is  so  great  that  development  of  a 
foreign  FPC  industry  would  in  no  way 
inhibit  development  of  a  domestic  indus- 
try. Given  that  there  are  1  billion  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  malnutrition — 
some  observers  would  hold  that  figure  to 
be  a  conservative  estimate— there  is  an 
annual  world  need  of  8  billion  pounds  of 
FPC.  That  amount  of  FPC  would  re- 
quire a  yearly  harvest  of  50  billion 
pounds  of  raw  fish. 

Donald  L.  McKernan,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
testified  that  the  coastal  waters  of  this 
Nation,  if  harvested  fully  but  in  a  con- 
servative manner,  could  yield  25  to  30 
billion  pounds  of  raw  fish  a  year,  all  of 
which,  obviously  would  not  and  could  not 
be  made  into  FPC.  Obviously,  worldwide 
need  for  FPC  will  not  be  met  in  the  near 
future.  It  seems  inciunbent  upon  this 
Nation  to  encourage  speedy  safe  develop- 
ment of  an  FPC  industiT  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  stalces  are  to-o  high  for 
narrow,  self-serving  policies,  particularly 
when  development  of  a  fishing  industry 
will  not  inhibit  growth  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  seeing 
that  wholesome  FPC  is  produced  abroad. 
Whether  or  not  we  help  build  the  plants. 
such  plants  will  be  built  in  foreign  lands. 
If.  for  some  reason,  unwholesome  FPC 
is  produced  abroad,  a  serious  reaction  to 
the  use  of  all  FPC  could  set  in.  thus  seri- 
ouslv  delaying  use  of  this  much-needed 
food"  supplement.  The  best  way  to  in- 
sure that  wholesome  FPC  is  produced 
abroad  is  to  help  build  plants  using  proc- 
esses we  know  are  safe. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  my  posi- 
tion, I  recommend: 

That  the  site  for  the  pilot  FPC  plant 
authorized  by  my  bill  be  selected  so  that 
research  can  be  carried  out  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

That  a  studv  be  launched  to  see  how 
best  to  Incorporate  FPC  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  lands. 

That  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment take  steps  to  foster  domestic 
production  of  FPC  for  shipment  abroad. 
That  AID  consider  steps  to  help  es- 
tablish FPC  plants  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  people  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  The  figures  are 
staggering,  but  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  We  have  no  excuse  if  we  do  not. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  President  John- 
son in  his  report  on  marine  science  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Congress  yesterday,  made  many  of  the 
same  recommendations. 


some  of  the  implications  of  a  statement 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man: 

Now  only  unified  national  effort,  mobi- 
lizing local  Initiative  with  combined  re- 
sources of  government  and  industry,  can 
revitalize  rural  America.  The  Grange  can 
and  should,  in  its  own  interest,  accept  a 
leadership  role  in  this  national  challenge. 


NO  MORE  TIME.  ALTERNATIVES,  OR 
EXCUSES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  seen  the  current  issue  of  Grange 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Grange,  which  discusses  solu- 
tions to  what  it  calls  "America's  rural 
dilemma." 

This  issue  of  the  magazine  develops 


The  magazine  urges  Grange  members 
to  take  up  the  challenge.  It  points  out 
that  even  maximum  local  effort  is  often 
not  enough,  and  that  Federal  help  be- 
comes necessary.  It  contains  articles  on 
various  Federal  aids  available  to  rural 
areas,  including  aids  to  recreation  de- 
velopment, and  stresses  the  need  for 
joint  efforts  begun  at  the  local  level. 

The  March  issue  of  Grange  magazine 
also  contains  a  message  to  members 
from  Hcrschel  D.  Newsom,  master  of  the 
National  Grange.  This  article.  "No 
More  Time,  Alternatives,  or  Excuses,"  is 
a  perceptive  insight  into  rural  problems 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  an 
audience  larger  than  that  formed  by 
Grange  members.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  More  Time.  Alternatives  or  Excitses 
(By  Hershel  D.  Newscm.  Master,  Tlie  National 
Grange  I 
Our  long-term  national  welfare  demands 
new,  productive  and  immediate  action  to 
develop  equal  opportunity  throughout  all 
America. 

The  crises  in  our  cities  require  immediate 
and  total  commitment  to  an  action  program 
that  will  stem  the  stifling  Influx  of  jobless 
Americans  from  depressed  areas. 

Clearly,  we  have  no  more  time,  no  more 
alternatives  and  no  more  excuses.  We  must 
move  now  to  meet  the  challenge! 

"Only  a  unified,  national  effort.  mobUizlng 
local  initiative  with  the  combined  resources 
of  government  and  industry,  can  revitalize 
rural  America."  says  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrviUe  L.  Freeman.  "The  Grange  can  and 
should,  in  its  own  interest,  accept  a  leader- 
ship role  In  this  national  challenge." 

How  do  we  mobilize  local  Initiative  with 
the  combined  resources  of  government  and 
Industrv  Into  a  united  effort? 

First.'  drawing  from  past  experience,  we 
must  recognize  and  understand  the  capa- 
bility and  limitations  of  each  of  the  three 
sectors  involved,  and  agree  that  only  an  all- 
out  coordinated  approach  can  restore  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  revitalize  rural 
America. 

Second,  we  should  understand  and  agree 
that  onlv  Job-creating  opportunities  will  pro- 
vide lasting  economic  growth.  Community 
betterment  projects,  while  requisite  to  long- 
range  development,  provide  only  temporary 
Input  of  money  and  employment. 

WHAT    THE    COMMXJN'ITtES    CAN    DO 

Every  responsible  pert  on  in  every  village, 
town  and  cltv  in  America  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  national  crises.  Every  leader- 
ship potential  must  be  developed  and  mo- 
bilized into  the  greatest  concerted  commu- 
nity rehabilitation  program  conceived  or 
devised.  The  responsibility  for  creating  the 
welcome  climate  for  Industry,  commerce  and 
business  opportunities  rests  squarely  with 
the  local  communitv.  Only  a  rededicatlon 
to  the  American  concept  of  volunteer  assist- 
ance and  community  commitment  can  ac- 
complish these  prerequisites  to  economic 
opportunltv.  Private  organizations  can  as- 
sist by  utilizing  their  resources  In  providing 
Information,  technical  know-how.  program- 
ming    and     planning     their     communities 
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future.     Community  action  must  be  the  key- 
note at  the  local  level. 

WHAT  INDtJSTRY   CAN   DO 

The  Increased  productivity  required  to 
meet  our  doubling  population  will  necessi- 
tate unparalleled  expansion  In  the  decades 
ahead.  Overcrowded  conditions  In  our 
urban-Industrial  complexes,  with  accom- 
panying higher  taxes,  traffic  congestion,  sky- 
rocketing property  values,  diminishing  space 
win  force  most  Industry  and  commerce  to 
look  with  new  favor  on  wide  open  spaces, 
unspoiled  labor  and  welcoming  communities, 
for  expansion  and  relocation.  Most  knowl- 
edgeable leaders  must  begin  now  to  seek 
their  new  locations  and  develop  new  po- 
tentials In  rural  America. 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  CAN   DO 

The  massive  proportions  of  a  national 
effort  required  to  revitalize  rural  America  Is 
so  herculean  that  only  the  federal  estab- 
lishment Is  equipped  to  set  an  overall  policy 
and  to  Initiate  Immediate  and  long  term 
action.  To  our  administrative  heads  and 
legislative  leaders,  the  course  should  be  clear. 

Immediate  suspension  of  all  further  ex- 
pansion of  government  facilities  in  over- 
crowded, congested  cities  is  the  first  step. 
Conse^isus  of  agreement  must  be  reached  to 
carry  out  a  long-range  policy  of  taking  gov- 
ernment out  to  the  country  and  its  people 
instead  of  bringing  people  into  cities  to 
administer  government. 

Experience  through  Ave  presidential  ad- 
ministrations has  proved  that  bllUon-doUar 
federal  aid  programs  administered  from 
Washington  have  been  Inadequate  for  the 
task  of  equitably  distributing  tax  dollars.  In- 
capable of  creating  adequate  employment 
opportunities  everywhere  The  decentrali- 
zation of  the  fast-multiplying  federal  agen- 
cies must  be  effected.  Instead  of  construct- 
ing federal  agencies  in  cities  such  as  Wash- 
ington, New  York  and  Chicago,  federal 
officials  must  give  serious  consideration  to 
directing  all  new  agencies  and  all  expansion 
Into  rural  arei\s  for  the  generation  of  new. 
needed  economic  units,  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment  and   of  rural   poverty. 

WHAT    GRANGE    CAN    DO 

It  has  been  a  hundred  years  since  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley  conceived  the  Grange  to  meet 
a  similar  challenge  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Civil  War  Nearly  40.000  Granges  have  been 
created  during  the  past  century  to  lead,  en- 
couraeie  and  help  local,  rural  families  in  com- 
munity development  and   progress. 

Grange  grass-roots  resolutions  have  re- 
sulted in  most  of  the  major  legislative 
achievements  for  agriculture  and  rural 
America  in  the  past  century. 

Granges  have  built  community  halls  by 
the  thousands.  They  have  organized  flre 
departments.  Insurance  companies,  credit 
unions  and  farmer  co-ops  In  thousands  more 
rural  towns  and  villages,  but  these  have  not 
been  enough! 

Grange  Community  Progress  Programs,  in- 
volving hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  citi- 
zens and  millions  of  dollars,  have  Initiated 
community  self-help  projects  In  more  than 
5.000  communities  annually.  But.  these  have 
not  been  enough! 

For  the  past  one  hundred  years,  the 
Grange  has  sponsored  continuous  social  and 
cultural  programs  which  have  strengthened 
family  and  corrununlty  ties.  But.  this  has 
not  been  enough! 

In  short,  local  Initiative,  alone,  has  not 
been  enough  I 

Today,  more  than  250  government  techni- 
cal, financial  assistance  programs  are  avail- 
able to  local  communities  for  development 
or  redevelopment.  Each  new  session  of  Con- 
gress seems  to  create  new  federal  programs 
to  aid  rural  America.  Billions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
Agrlculttiral  price  support  payments,  while 
but  a  fraction  of  total  monies  spent  In  de- 


velopment programs,  have  accounted  for  bil- 
lions more. 

Obviously,  government  assistance  programs 
alone  have  not  been  enough.  Nor.  has  gov- 
ernment assistance,  coupled  with  local  initia- 
tive, been  enough! 

In  the  past  35  years  since  the  Depression 
30s,  a  succession  of  government,  business  and 
community  programs  have  been  tried  and 
failed  to  energize  rural  America. 

At  the  same  time,  mechanization  of  farm 
and  Industry  has  displaced  Job  opportunities 
In  rural  America,  notably  In  mining,  steel, 
etc.  Tlie  visible  deterioration  of  rural  com- 
munities was  generally  In  areas  where  coal, 
gold,  sliver,  timber  and  oil  resources  have 
been  depleted  and  or  industrial  progress  had 
outmoded  river-port,  railroad  towns  and 
marginal  farming  areas. 

Agriculture,  by  far  Is.  and  has  been  Amer- 
ica's largest  Industry.  The  reduction  of  farms 
In  the  past  decades,  due  to  mechanization 
and  the  disappearance  of  marginal  farms, 
has  now  brought  the  loss  of  economic  op- 
portunity In  rural  America  to  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

More  than  three  million  farm  job-oppor- 
tunltles  have  disappeared.  These  must  be  re- 
placed! 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Freeman's  national  chal- 
lenge comes  at  a  crucial  moment  when 
America  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  population 
explosion  which  Is  predicted  to  double  the 
number  of  Americans  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  United  States  can  look  forward  to 
an  unprecedented  era  of  expansion,  produc- 
tivity, opportunities  and  prosperity  If  we 
prepare  now  to  meet  It. 

Clearly,  we  have  no  more  time,  no  more 
alternatives  and  no  more  excuses.  We  must 
move  now  to  meet  the  challenge! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D.,  88th  Cong., 
.second  .sess.) 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  convention. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  doubt  that  there  is  anything  new 
or  different  to  be  said  either  for  or 
against  the  consular  accord.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  exhausted  In  congressional 
hearings,  in  statements  made  on  the 
floor,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  and  wherever  concerned  men 
gather.  But  like  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  must  weigh  and  then  vote 
on  this  important  question,  I  want  to 
make  my  position  unmistakably  clear. 

I  join  with  the  President  and  all  other 
men  of  good  will  In  the  hope  that  inter- 
national tensions  can  be  minimized. 
But,  unlike  the  President,  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  consular  accord  a  step  in  that 
direction,  and  I  will  therefore  oppose  it. 

The  administration  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  undertaken  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  accord  is 
weighted  heavily  In  favor  of  the  United 
States,    primarily    because    Americans 


traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  af- 
forded greater  protection.  But  I  reject 
this  argument.  The  consular  accord, 
even  if  it  were  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  Americans,  must  be  viewed  not  In  iso- 
lation, but  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  steps 
toward  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  total  thrust  of  which  is  not  at  this 
time  in  our  national  interest.  By  the 
President's  own  admission,  his  bridge- 
building  efforts  soon  will  be  extended  to 
East-West  trade,  to  the  United  Nations 
agreement  on  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space,  and  to  mutual  destruction  ol  nu- 
clear weapons. 

At  this  time  I  shall  read,  from  an  arti- 
cle by  the  noted  columnist,  James  J, 
Kllpatrick,  his  conclusions  in  regard  to 
this  consular  pact. 

He  says  it  is  more  a  moral  than  a  po- 
litical Issue,  and  concludes  his  editorial 
as  follows : 

Thus  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  towering 
questions  rise  above  the  merits.  Do  we  want 
to  build  bridges  at  all  Just  now?  At  a  time 
when  Soviet  weapons  are  killing  American 
troops,  does  the  Congress  wish  to  embark 
upon  any  new  gestures  of  friendliness  toward 
the  CX)mmunlst  East?  This  Is  more  a  moral 
than  a  political  Issue.  It  strikes  at  the  In- 
herent hypocrisy  Involved  In  simultaneously 
sipping  tea  In  Leningrad  and  spilling  blood 
In  Vietnam.  Some  of  us  on  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  Right  may  be  "primitive"  In  the  Fu!- 
brlght-Kennan-Schleslnger  view,  but  we 
would  urge  that  the  teadrlnklng  be  post- 
poned to  another  and  better  day. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  point  18,000 
Americans  who  each  year  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  need  greater  protection. 
But  the  protection  they  require— 
notification  of  arrest  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  the  right  to 
visitation  with  American  officials- 
should  not  have  to  be  negotiated.  It 
should  be  extended  to  all  men  as  mem- 
bers of  civilized  society.  But  the  Soviets, 
even  until  today,  have  demonstrated  no 
sincere  inclination  to  extend  these  ordi- 
nary laws  of  decency  and  good  will.  In 
fact,  since  the  Consular  Treaty  was  first 
signed  in  1964.  more  than  20  arrests  or 
detentions  of  American  citizens  have 
taken  place,  and  not  once  did  the  Soviet 
Union  notify  U.S.  diplomats  within  the 
agreed  upon  3  days. 

Therefore,  how  sincere  can  the  So- 
viets be?  Even  though  Congress  had  not 
approved  the  accord,  as  it  has  not  done 
even  to  this  day,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  entered  into  the  agree- 
ment in  good  faith,  a  term  apparently 
unfamiliar  to  Soviet  officials.  If  they 
were  truly  interested  in  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  West,  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  might  have  started  by 
abiding  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  was  in  force  in  spirit  if  not  in 
law. 

Without  question,  the  consular  accord 
promises  greater  protection  for  Ameri- 
cans traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  it  promises  rights  greater  than 
those  granted  to  Soviet  citizens  in  Rus- 
sia. But  rights  and  protection  are  one 
thing,  and  the  promise  of  them  quite 
another.  Given  the  Soviet  Union's  rec- 
ord of  violating  the  terms  of  one  treaty 
after  another — Including  the  1933 
Roosevelt-Litvinov  agreement,  which 
guaranteed  American  officials  the  right 
of  access  to  American  citizens  impris- 
oned in  the  Soviet  Union— there  Is  no 
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assiurance  that  the  promised  protection 
will  be  transferred  from  paper  into  prac- 
tice.   No,  none  whatever. 

Even  our  ally  Great  Britain — a  nation 
which  time  and  again  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  reduce  East-West 
tensions — has  not  ratified  the  accord, 
and  primarily  because  Members  of  Par- 
liament, like  many  Senators,  are  uncon- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet 
promises.  And  how  could  they  be  other- 
wise. Even  though  Britain  signed  a 
consular  agreement  with  Russia  in  1965, 
the  Soviets  have  refused  to  allow  British 
officials  to  visit  regularly  with  Gerald 
Brooke,  a  British  lecturer  recently  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  prison  for  al- 
legedly smuggling  anti-Soviet  literature 
Into  Moscow.  Once  again  the  Soviet 
Union  has  demonstrated  its  contempt  for 
the  spirit,  though  not  necessarily  the 
letter,  of  such  an  agreement. 

But  even  if  we  concede  for  the  purpose 
of  argument  that  the  Soviet  will  honor 
their  promise  to  give  Americans  greater 
protection  than  they  give  their  own 
citizens — even  if  we  concede  that  point, 
the  agreement  will  not  change  the  Rus- 
sian syotem  of  justice,  where,  unlike  in 
the  United  States,  all  men  are  not  equal 
before  the  bar.  nor  are  they  necessarily 
innocent  until  proven  otherwise.  All  too 
often  the  Soviet  Union  has  regarded 
Americans  on  trial  as  little  more  than 
pawns  in  the  cold  war.  No,  the  consular 
accord,  whatever  its  merits,  will  not 
alter,  cannot  alter,  Russian  justice. 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  any  meaningful  change 
In  policies  and  practices  must  follow  a 
change  in  heart.  And  I  personally  know 
of  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  had  a  change  in  heart  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  rights  and  aspira- 
tions of  man.  And  until  such  time  as 
that  change  occurs,  until  such  time  as  the 
rights  of  man  are  given  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  the  rights  of  states,  the  United 
States  cannot  hope  to  alter  substantially 
the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  the  hands 
of  Communist  justice. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration and  other  supporters  of  the  ac- 
cord have  completely  overstated  its  im- 
portance, its  protection. 

Another  consideration  is  whether  the 
agreement  will  lead  to  reciprocal  con- 
sulates being  opened  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  the  United  States,  as  of  course  It 
win.  The  administration  has  exhausted 
considerable  time  and  energy  seeking  to 
convince  the  American  public  that  it  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  enter  into 
such  £ugreements,  a  point  I  find  little  dis- 
puted. The  President  does  possess  such 
authority.  Therefore,  if  additional  con- 
rulates  are  required  to  protect  Soviet 
and  American  citizens  traveling  in  the 
other's  country,  why  does  the  adminis- 
tration push  for  the  new  accord — par- 
ticularly when,  as  I  previously  indicated, 
diplomatic  immunity  for  representatives 
of  both  countries  was  established  in  the 
1933  agreement. 

Of  course,  the  immunity  provisions  In 
the  consular  accord  are  far  more  absolute 
than  those  provided  for  in  the  Litvlnov 
Agreement  and  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion, which  the  United  States  and  31 
other  nations  signed  in  1963.    In  fact,  by 


exempting  from  arrest  or  detention  all 
consular  officers  or  their  employees,  the 
new  accord  will  extend  protection  to  the 
Soviets  heretofore  not  provided  even  to 
our  closest  allies. 

The  effects  such  a  provision  could 
have  on  our  internal  security  at  such 
time  as  the  Soviets  open  a  consulate  iii 
this  country,  already  have  been  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  I  therefore  will  not 
comment  at  length  on  the  point.  But 
I  want  to  state  my  belief  that  many 
of  the  Americans  who  join  with  me  in 
opposing  this  accord  are  misdirecting 
their  fire  at  the  espionage  issue — which, 
while  important,  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
the  most  important  reason  for  opposi- 
tion. J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  admire,  has  stated  that  Russian 
consulates  in  this  country  would  make 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation more  difficult.  And  it  doubt- 
less would.  But  I  personally  have  great 
faith  in  the  abihty  of  the  FBI,  given 
additional  funds  and  more  manpower, 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  threat  of 
expanded  espionage  activities. 

Of  greater  importance  to  me.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  consular  accord 
is  not  a  quid  pro  quo  agreement,  is  the 
effect  our  ratification  of  the  treaty  will 
have  on  other  nations  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  alined  them- 
selves with  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  against  communism. 
There  are  two  possible  reactions.  Either 
they  will  Interpret  our  action  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  in  which  case  they  will  move 
from  imder  America's  protective  wing, 
or  they  will  themselves  rush  into  a  simi- 
lar agreement  with  the  Soviets,  the  end 
result  of  which  would  be  disastrous. 
Most  countries,  lacking  an  internal  se- 
curity organization  anywhere  near  as 
effective  as  our  own,  simply  could  not 
counteract  Soviet  espionage  programs 
operating  out  of  its  embassies  and  con- 
sulates. Consequently,  the  very  Instru- 
ment by  which  nations  seek  to  reduce 
tensions  will  be  the  catalyst  for  more 
subversion  and  revolution,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Latin  America.  I  tnUy 
am  concerned  that  our  ratification  of 
the  treaty  could  affect  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  Soviets. 

Another  question  for  which  a  satis- 
factory answer  has  not  been  provided 
is  the  possible  effect  the  consular  ac- 
cord will  have  on  U.S.  policy  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Baltic  States.  Many 
informed  Americans,  including  the  re- 
spected and  knowledgeable  Georgetown 
University  professor,  Lev  Dobriansky.  be- 
lieve the  move  would  be  tantamount  to 
recognizing  the  Soviet's  illegal  and  im- 
moral seizure  of  those  countries.  And 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  their  viewpoint. 
Each  of  the  aforementioned  reasons 
is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  justifiable 
grounds  for  not  entering  Into  the  con- 
sular accord  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
this  time.  However,  my  primary  reason 
for  opposition  Is  that  the  detente — of 
which,  as  I  previously  indicated,  the 
treaty  is  only  one  part — comes  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
costly  war  In  Vietnam  which  So'vlet  aid 
alone  makes  possible.  Only  this  week, 
the  administration  requested  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Congress  an  additional 
$4.5  billion  appropriation  to  "block  Com- 


mumst  aggression  in  Asia."  Now.  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
could  lead  to  better  relations  and  to  a  re- 
laxation of  world  tensions.  This  cold 
war  rhetoric  is  difficult  to  understand, 
much  less  to  justify.  There  is  no  factual 
difference  between  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
siring peace  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Communist  aggression  killing  American 
boys  on  the  other.  They  are  one  and  the 
same. 

If  the  U.S.S.R.  truly  is  interested  in 
better  relations  with  the  West,  let  it 
begin  by  demonstrating  that  interest  on 
other  than  the  rhetorical  front.  Let  it 
begin  by  withholding  support  from  the 
war  which  is  costing  thousands  of  lives, 
Americans  and  Vietnamese,  and  con- 
suming our  resources. 

Personally,  I  know  of  no  responsible 
American  who  does  not  fervently  pray 
for  better  relations  among  all  nations, 
in  the  hope  that  men  everywhere  some- 
day can  live  in  a  peaceful  world.  But 
a  meaningful  peace  requires  more  than 
vs-ords.  more  than  diplomatic  agree- 
ments: it  requires  application  of  the 
principle  of  "live  and  let  live,"  and  that 
principle  the  Soviet  Union  has  neither 
applied  nor  practiced,  nor  is  there  rea- 
son to  suspect  it  will. 

Congress  must  make  certain  that  any 
bridges  built  to  the  east  carry  two-way 
traffic.  That  is,  that  they  will  sen-e  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  same  approximate 
degree.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
consular  accord  meetc  this  basic  re- 
quirement, and  I  will  therefore  oppose  it 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Further,  in  support  of  my  position.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  testimony  given 
by  Warren  McDonald  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion.  Concerning  the 
treaty.  Mr.  McDonald  had  this  to  say: 

What  Is  the  purpwse  of  this  Consular  Con- 
vention from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Kremlin? 
It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  the  purpose  of 
this  treaty  from  the  Soviet  side  Is  exactly  the 
opposite  from  that  expressed  by  Its  U.S.  pro- 
ponents. To  the  Soviets,  we  think  the  main 
purpose  of  this  treaty  definitely  is  to  re- 
establish their  consulates  In  this  country, 
u-ith  a  new  and  unusual  rule  to  apply  to  all 
of  Its  agents  posted  to  those  consulates: 
that  is.  absolute  protection  against  prose- 
cution by  the  United  States  for  any  crimes 
committed  by  them.  Including  the  crime  of 
espionage  against  the  United  States!  This 
is  the  Intent  of  Article  19,  section  2,  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  treaty's  provisions  regarding  "notm- 
cation  and  access'"  in  arrest  cases  lie..  Article 
12 1  is  hardly  the  "purpose"  of  the  treaty 
from  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  Those  are  simply 
what  they  gave  up — on  p.iper.  at  least — to 
gain  new  islands  of  diplomatic  Immunity  In 
America's  Industrial  and  transportation 
heartland. 

If  this  were  not  true,  the  Soviet  negotia- 
tors would  have  had  no  interest  in  the  treaty. 
They  definitely  would  not  have  troubled 
themselves  If  the  document  were  to  have  been 
restricted  to  the  provisions  of  its  Article  12 
and  the  protocol  related  thereto.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain  in  that  regard;  we  have  al- 
ways given  them  prompt  notification  about 
and  unrestricted  access  to  any  of  their  na- 
tionals whom  we  might  arrest  here.  To 
them,  the  extension  of  full  and  absolute  dip- 
lomatic immunity  to  their  consular  officers 
Is  the  quid  pro  quo  which  outweighs  the 
concession  they  made,  on  notification  and 
access,  as  to  our  nationals  arrested  In  their 
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country.  Communists  have  never  been 
known  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  non- 
Communists  which  they  did  not  expect  to  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  them. 

We  infer  from  the  available  public  record 
that  it  was  the  Soviet  negotiators  who  In- 
lUally  raised  the  matter  of  full  dlplomaUc 
immunity  for  purposes  of  this  Consular  Con- 
vention (See  Committees  print  of  Hearing 
July  30.  1965,  pg.  30).  The  provisions  of 
full  diplomatic  immunity  for  all  consular 
ofBcers  has  not  been  a  part  of  our  general 
practice.  It  was  not  a  feature  of  our  Con- 
sular Convention  with  Japan,  which  entered 
into  force  on  August  1.  1964.  and  which,  we 
assume,  was  negotiated  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  pending  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  More  significantly,  it  was  not 
made  a  feature  of  the  multilatfral  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations  which  was 
signed  by  a  U.S.  representative,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  31  other  nations,  on  April 
24,  1963.  Representatives  of  20  additional 
nations  have  since  added  their  signatures, 
making  a  total  of  52  signatories. 

I  will  refer  further  to  the  Vienna  multi- 
lateral convention  on  consular  relations  In 
another  connection.  At  this  point.  I  only 
wish  to  stress  the  point  that  Its  Immunity 
provisions,  set  forth  in  Article  41  thereof, 
follow  the  usual  and  traditional  rule;  that 
is,  consular  officers  shall  not  be  liable  to  arrest 
or  detention  (in  the  receiving  State)  "except 
In  the  case  of  a  grave  crime  and  pursuant 
to  a  decision  by  the  competent  Judicial  au- 
thority "  Consulates  have  long  demon- 
strated that  they  can  perform  their  proper 
functions  without  the  cloak  of  full  diplo- 
matic Immunity   for  their  employees. 

Article  19(2)  of  the  pending  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  provides,  on  tJie  other  hand, 
as  follows: 

"Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the  con- 
sular establishment  who  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  state  shall  enjoy  Immunity  from  the 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state." 
Thus,  under  this  rule,  if  a  Soviet  consular 
officer,  posted  in  Chicago  for  instance,  com- 
mits or  attempts  to  commit  a  serious  crime, 
our  only  recourse  is  to  demand  his  expulsion. 
This  is  true  no  matter  how  monstrous  the 
offense,  and  no  matter  how  vital  Its  bearing 
on  our  national  security.  And.  however 
often  we  declare  a  Soviet  official  persona  non 
grata,  we  may  be  sure  the  Soviet  government 
will  soon  thereafter  demand  the  recall  from 
that  country  of  a  comparable  U.S.  official. 
Under  this  treaty,  reasons  for  such  fiction 
need  not  be  given;  but.  In  previous  cases  of 
this  nature.  It  has  been  Soviet  practice  to 
make,  and  to  publicize  widely,  false  spy 
charges  against  the  U.S.  official  concerned. 
(This  game  of  diplomatic  tlt-for-tat  can 
have,  temporarily  at  least,  a  disruptive  In- 
fluence on  a  mission's  efficiency.  We  should 
not  unnecessarily  take  steps  that  would 
surely  serve  to  increase  its  incidence). 

With  regard  to  the  immunity  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  observed  that  the  Soviets  nego- 
tiated this  Consular  Convention,  "not  as  a 
bilateral  pact  for  improving  Soviet-American 
relations,  but  as  a  cold  war  maneuver  to 
enhance  and  expand  the  intelligence  gather- 
ing network  of  the  U.S.S.R."  We.  too.  are 
satisfied  that  the  Soviets  have  every  Inten- 
tion of  utilizing  any  consulates  they  estab- 
lish here  as  centers  for  espionage  and 
subversion. 

The  Soviet  intelligence  services  have  reg- 
ularly used  that  government's  diplomatic 
and  other  establishments  in  this  country  as 
bases  from  which  to  carry  on  their  espionage 
activities.  These  activities  are  known  to 
Increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  So- 
viet  representatives   here. 

Those  who  recall  the  previous  abuse  by 
the  Soviets  of  their  consular  privileges  in 
this  country  fear  that  this  treaty  will  provide 
Soviet  agents  with  increased  opportunities 
for  the  Intimidation,  extortion,  bribery, 
blackmail,  or  even  the  kidnapping  or  mur- 


der,  of   persons   living   here   but   who  have 
relatives  or  property  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  minimum,  new  Soviet  consulates  In 
any  of  our  major  cities  will  facUltate  the  se- 
curing, by  Communist  "consular  officers," 
of  all  manner  of  technological  data  which 
could  serve  to  promote  the  Soviet  Union's 
war-making  potential.  Also,  these  con- 
sulates would  doubtless  be  used  as  centers 
for  the  distribution  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, aimed  primarily  we  feel  sure  at  the 
more  receptive  elements  on  our  college 
campuses. 

The  counter-argument  to  much  of  the 
foregoing  is  that  we  would  be  enabled, 
through  our  new  consulates  outside  of  Mos- 
cow, to  gain  equivalent  benefits  in  terms  of 
information  about  their  society.  This  is 
unconvincing.  The  Soviets  are  still  oper- 
ating a  cloeed  society  in  which  it  remains 
extremely  difficult  for  an  American  official 
to  make  any  contacts  or  secure  any  Informa- 
tion not  previously  sanctioned  by  Soviet 
offldiUs.  Furthermore,  we  could  be  sure 
that  whatever  "premises"  the  Soviets  helped 
us  acquire  for  our  consulates,  in  accordance 
with  Article  5.  these  would  be  thoroughly 
"bugged"  with  the  latest  in  electronic  lis- 
tening devices,  Just  as  has  been  the  case  In 
all  offices  we  occupy  in  Communist  countries. 
We  stated  earlier  that  we  believe  the  dip- 
lomatic immunity  provisions  of  this  treaty 
establish,  for  the  U.S.  at  least,  an  unwise 
precedent.  We  may  soon  find  that  other 
countries,  with  which  we  have  a  consular 
treaty  that  contains  the  so-called  "most- 
favored-natlon"  clause,  v.lll  request  exten- 
sion of  the  greater  Immunity  protection 
to  their  consular  employees  in  this  country. 
While  this  would  be  reciprocal  In  Its  ap- 
plication, the  spread  of  this  new  rule  on  a 
haphazard,  bilateral  basis  could  well  work 
to  our  detriment. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  as  many  as 
33  existing  consular  treaties  between  the 
US.  and  other  countries  Include  "most- 
favored-natlon"  provisions.  The  State  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  If  all  of  these 
countries  exercised  their  option,  we  would 
be  extending  criminal  Immunity  In  this 
country  to  an  additional  400  or  more  for- 
eign nationals! 

The  countries  involved  Include  Com- 
munist Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  While 
Rumania  now  has  no  consulates  In  this 
country  (other  than  Its  consular  section  In 
its  Washington  embassy).  It  might — follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Soviet  Union— seek  to 
establish  one  or  more,  with  full  diplomatic 
immunity  as  would  be  Rumania's  privilege 
under  the  "most-favored-natlon"  rule.  Also. 
Yugoslavia  now  operates  a  number  of  con- 
sulates in  this  country,  as  was  dramatically 
brought  to  our  attention  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing. These  are  In  New  York.  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh,  in  addition  to  their 
combined  consiUar  staSf  In  Washington.  We 
may  soon  find  that  we  will  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  only  "10  or  15"  new  Com- 
munist agents  In  this  country  with  full  dip- 
lomatic Immtinlty! 

Poland  already  has  a  consulate  In  Chicago. 
Following  the  model  of  our  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  country  could  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  to  complete  negotiations  on  a 
similar  consular  convention  with  us.  And, 
considering  our  "brldge-bulldlng"  advances 
to  the  other  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,  all  of  them  may  shortly  be  seek- 
ing consulates  here,  with  the  same  Immunity 
provisions. 

But  where  the  "most-favored-natlon" 
clause  Is  applied,  we  will  not  necessarily  gain 
back  the  quid  pro  quo  we  received  In  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union!  Where- 
as, we  there  exchanged  the  "diplomatic  Im- 
munity" provisions  for  the  "notification  and 
access"  provisions,  the  same  exchange  would 
not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  a  third  coun- 
try asking  for  the  "diplomatic  Immimlty" 
privileges  for  its  consular  offidala.     All  we 


would  get  back  then  Is  reciprocity  on  that 
score  alone.  This  Is  an  Important  considera- 
Uon  In  the  case  of  the  Communist  countries 
of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  same  disadvantageous  development 
might  occur  In  the  case  of  several  non-Com- 
munist countries  which  do  not  provide  our 
consular  officers  with  ready  access  to  our 
nationals  when  they  have  been  arrested. 
Italy  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the 
laws  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
Roman  Code,  hold  their  prisoners  incom- 
municado until  completion  of  investigation. 
In  Mexico  this  can  go  on  for  as  long  as  18 
months.  Our  consular  officials  are  barred 
from  seeing  imprisoned  Americans  under 
such  circumstances.  Just  as  they  have  been 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  U.S.  has  been  unable  to  secure  ■noti- 
fication and  access"  rights  from  Italy  and 
several  others  with  similar  laws.  Yet,  we 
have  a  consular  treaty  with  Italy  that 
Includes  a  'most-favored-nation"  clause. 
Thus,  if  this  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  ratified,  we  may  be  asked 
by  Italy  to  extend  to  its  consular  officers  here 
the  diplomatic  immunity  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 19,  but  we  will  not  get  the  "notification 
and  access"  provisions  of  Article  12  In  return. 

Should  these  new  immunity  provisions 
spread  generally,  due  to  the  precedent  of 
this  Consular  Convention,  they  will  even- 
tually facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's subversive  influence  almost  everywhere. 
Others  have  pointed  out  with  logic  that  our 
friends  In  Latin  America  would  have  diffi- 
culty In  resisting  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
Consulates  In  their  cities,  once  the  barrier 
to  their  re-establlshment  In  this  Hemisphere 
Is  broken,  through  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  how  the  Com- 
munists would  turn  this  to  their  advantage, 
especially  when  armed  with  full  diplomatic 
protection  for  all  their  agents  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Surely  the  establishment  of  Soviet  con- 
sulates there  would  result  In  intensified  po- 
litical warfare  throughout  that  continent. 
Castro  would  get  a  large  boost  in  his  plans 
to  export  his  (and  the  Soviets')  brand  of 
revolution. 

While  our  government  may  well  be  en- 
abled to  cope  with  a  small  to  moderate  In- 
crease in  Communist  agents  here,  are  we  cer- 
tain that  the  Intelligence  services  of  the 
developing  countries  can  do  so?  It  Is  ques- 
tions such  as  this  that  have  caused  so  many 
opponents  of  the  Consular  Convention,  and 
Its  special  immunity  provisions,  to  wonder  if 
we  are  not  about  to  open  a  door  which  we 
win  not  be  able  to  close. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated,  I 
will  oppose  the  Consular  Convention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
upon  this  Consular  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  as  a  way 
of  bringing  about  closer  contacts  between 
the  Russian  and  American  peoples. 
Those  familiar  with  my  record  should 
know  that  this  is  a  view  that  I  have  long 
entertained.  While  I  abhor  the  evils  of 
communism  as  much  as  anyone  in  this 
body,  or  in  the  Nation  for  that  matter, 
I  have  long  felt  that  our  country  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  stimulate 
a  closer  relationship  between  us  and  the 
Russian  people. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  my  record, 
I  might  say  here  that  this  beUef  is  based 
on  four  extensive  tours  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  making  through  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  tours  were  made  in  1955, 1956, 1957, 
and  1961.  The  first  of  these  took  place 
only  2  years  after  Stalin's  death  and  I 
daresay  that  I  have  seen  as  much  or  more 
of  the  vast  Russian  territory  as  any 
American  citizen.  My  travels  and  ob- 
servations Inside  Russia,  as  well  as  other 


parts  of  the  world,  have  made  it  obvious 
to  me  that  our  then  current  foreign  pol- 
icy—the so-called  policy  of  contain- 
ment— has  not  worked  as  well  as  its  pro- 
ponents hoped  that  it  would. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H.  we 
have  spent  in  excess  of  $120  billion  in 
foreign  economic  and  military  assistance, 
justified  primarily  as  a  means  of  contain- 
ing the  threat  of  spreading  communism. 
Today,  Russia  is  internally  stronger  than 
ever  before  and  external  communism  has 
also  gained  in  strength  In  several  im- 
portant areas.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
point  at  length  here,  except  to  say  that 
In  the  recent  national  elections  in 
France,  the  Communist  Party  did  far 
better  than  expected  and  seems  to  be  on 
the  rise.  In  Italy,  a  country  where  we 
have  poured  in  billions  of  dollars  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  we  find 
the  largest  single  Communist  Party  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  policy  of  containment,  we 
have  worked  for  20  years  to  construct  a 
ring  of  steel  around  Russia.  This  has 
provided  meager  results,  at  a  consider- 
able cost  to  our  Treasury.  The  ring  of 
steel,  however,  has  resulted  in  fomenting 
hatred,  fear,  and  suspicion  among  the 
Russian  people  toward  the  United  States, 
Our  policy  may  be  said  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  British  attempt  to  encircle 
and  contain  Germany,  by  treaty,  prior 
to  World  War  I.  The  Russian  attitude, 
at  least  in  1961,  was  marked  by  the  sus- 
picions and  resentments  displayed  by 
Germany  against  the  British. 

For  the  last  12  years,  I  have  advocated 
changes  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  put 
our  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  more 
realistic  basis.  All  of  these  changes 
were  aimed  first  at  bringing  the  Russian 
and  American  people  closer  together. 
Secondly,  they  were  aimed  at  dispelling 
the  suspicion  and  fear  that  exists  be- 
tween our  countries,  at  least  where  those 
fears  are  groundless.  For  instance,  I 
have  long  advocated  a  realistic  exchange- 
of-persons  program  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

It  has  always  seemed  very  strange  to 
me  that  we  are  willing  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  bring  citizens  from  our  so- 
called  Western  allies  to  our  shores  but 
are  unwilling  to  make  the  same  effort  to 
bring  citizens  from  Russia  or  the  Eastern 
bloc  over  here.  This  is  strange  to  me  be- 
cause France,  Britain,  Italy,  and  other 
Western  European  countries  are  sup- 
posedly our  friends  and  do  not  need  to 
be  persuaded  to  follow  our  way  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  citizens  of  Russia 
and  the  Eastern  bloc  nations  know  little 
of  our  way  of  life  and  cannot  honestly 
say  whether  they  should  feel  friendly  or 
unfriendly  toward  our  Government.  All 
they  know  and  all  they  have  heard  Is 
that  our  system  of  government  should  be 
as  abhorrent  to  them  as  theirs  is  to  us. 
There  is  presently  great  Intellectual 
and  economic  change  taking  place  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  if  a  policy  of  enlight- 
enment had  been  started  and  enthusias- 
tically carried  out  years  ago,  we  could  be 
reaping  great  rewards. 

Tied  in  with  a  realistic  exchange  of 
persons  program  would  be  a  realistic  in- 
formation program  carried  out  by  our 
Government  and  aimed  at  presenting  the 
accomplishments  of  Americans  to  the 


Iron  Curtain  peoples.  It  would  do  no 
good  for  this  program  to  place  emphasis 
on  any  negative  aspects  of  the  Com- 
munist way  of  Ufe.  The  Russian  people 
are  much  better  off  today  than  they  ever 
have  been  before  and  they  attribute  this 
to  their  own  hard  work.  To  a  certain 
degree,  they  also  attribute  it  to  the  so- 
cialistic form  of  government  under  which 
they  live.  If  we  do  not  realize  this  and 
attempt  to  criticize  their  accomplish- 
ments, we  might  as  well  spend  our  time 
shouting  into  the  wind. 

The  policies  which  I  have  advocated 
are  based  on  bringing  better  imderstand- 
ing  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
our  own  interest  and  maintaining  a 
strong  system  of  defense.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  ways  and  means  can  be 
found  to  bring  more  and  more  Russians 
in  contact  with  the  American  way  of  life, 
we  will  not  come  out  the  losers  in  any 
comparisons  which  may  be  made.  In 
other  words,  I  would  not  be  frightened 
to  open  our  society  to  Russian  visitors. 
I  am  confident  we  will  come  out  ahead 
and  that  the  Russian  yearning  for  a 
better  way  of  life  would  be  fed  and 
nourished. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Russian 
way  of  life  since  the  death  of  Stalin. 
These  have  been  documented  by  me  in 
each  of  my  reports  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  past  years.  Briefly  put,  the 
changes  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
categories — intellectual  and  economic. 
Since  the  death  of  Stalin  on  March  5, 
1953,  the  entire  Russian  society  has  been 
bubbling  and  simmering.  In  1956,  based 
on  a  visit  made  to  Russia,  2  years  after 
Stalin's  death,  I  reported  as  follows: 

I  found  that,  as  a  whole,  the  educated 
Russians  I  spoke  with  were  extremely  curi- 
ous about  our  mode  of  life  In  the  United 
States,  and,  even  more  Important,  demon- 
strated a  desire  IX  not  a  compelling  urge  to 
go  behind  catchy  Red  slogans,  and  to  do 
their  own  thinking.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Russians  of  today  are  better  off  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Most  of  them  seem 
satisfied,  for  the  reason  that  they  know  no 
better  way  of  life  than  that  which  they  are 
now  enjoying. 

As  more  Russians  become  educated,  they 
win  become  less  and  less  prone  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  descrip- 
tion of  Ufe  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Red  propaganda  system  dins  Insistently  into 
their  ears.  The  Russian  people  are  curious 
by  natxire;  they  are  becoming  Increasingly 
more  curious  about  Americans,  about  Ufe 
In  America,  and  about  the  freedoms  we  en- 
Joy. 


In  1957,  I  reported  that  the  process  of 
intellectual  ferment  was  picking  up 
steam.    My  report  of  1957  states: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution — not  revolution  but  evolution 
•  •  •  The  people  are  demanding  more  and 
more  autonomy  in  the  hope  of  gaining  more 
voice  In  their  local  affairs  •  •  •  Having 
placed  their  people  In  a  position  where  they 
are  more  and  more  able  to  think  for  them- 
selves, the  Soviet  leadership  is  gambling  with 
Its  own  future.  The  time  Is  now  ripe  for 
free  world  action  designed  to  properly  capi- 
talize upon  this  new  advent  within  the  So- 
viet's borders  •  •  •  They  will  doubtless  be- 
come dissatisfied  when  they  learn  there  is 
a  better  way  of  life  than  that  which  they 
are  now  enjoying,  and,  as  a  result,  will  de- 
velop an  urge  to  Imitate  ours. 


I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  our  pri- 
mary objective  should  be  to  assist  that 
development. 

The  second  great  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Soviet  society  has  been  eco- 
nomic. It  is  universally  recognized  that 
tremendous  economic  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  it  takes  a  series 
of  visits  spanning  5  or  6  years  to  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  this  progress. 
The  extent  of  the  economic  changes 
made  between  the  mid-1950's  and  1961 
is  documented  extensively  throughout 
my  1961  report.  Hu?e  hydroelectric 
dams,  surpassing  those  in  our  own  coun- 
try, have  been  constructed.  Entire  new 
cities  have  grown  up  in  areas  once  bar- 
ren wasteland.  Industry  has  marched 
forward  and  a  reasonable  amoiml  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  agricultural 
production. 

This  progress  has  been  brought  about 
primarily  because  of  a  decentralization 
which  came  into  existence  after  the 
death  of  Stalin.  The  Russian  leaders 
with  whom  I  spoke  on  my  various  tours 
admitted  this  fact.  My  1961  report 
points  out  that  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves felt  "that  this  tremendous  surge 
in  industry  has  come  about  because  they 
have  been  able  to  force  the  central  Gov- 
ernment to  give  them  more  autonomy  in 
determining  their  own  needs  and  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  for  mcreasing 
production." 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  here  to 
state  that  when  I  first  went  to  Russia  in 
1955,  all  production  and  all  distribution 
was  centralized  in  Moscow.  In  the 
meantime,  between  the  visit  I  made  in 
1955  and  the  one  I  made  in  1961,  there 
was  a  great  decentralization  of  that  au- 
thority to  the  peoples  in  the  various  so- 
called  subdivisions  or  states  of  Russia. 
This  change  did  not  come  about  because 
the  leaders  desired  it,  but  because  the 
people  demanded  it.  That  is  the  reason, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  in  1961, 
this  great  progress  has  occurred. 

With  the  progress  made  through  de- 
centralization, we  now  see  the  profit  mo- 
tive becoming  more  and  more  accepted 
as  a  principle  of  industrial  production. 
A  story  in  the  March  8.  1967,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  is  headlined  as 
follows:  "All  Soviet  Industry  To  Use 
Profit  System."  The  story  carries  a 
Moscow  dateline  and  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  bring  all  of  the 
country's  industry  under  the  profit  sys- 
tem by  the  end  of  1968.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  nation's  industry  was  al- 
ready operating  on  a  profit  motive  In 
1966.  Under  this  system,  if  a  factory 
is  profltmaking,  the  manager  on  the 
local  level  may  reward  employees  with 
raises  and  bonuses.  If  that  is  not  a 
form  of  capitalism,  I  do  nou  know  what 
it  is.  We  should  encourage  such  a  trend. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moscow,  March  7. — The  Soviet  Union  in- 
tends to  bring  all  of  the  country's  Industry 
under  the  profit  system  by  the  end  of  1968, 
a  leading  economist  said  today. 

Alexel  Rumyantsev,  editor  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  Economic  Gazette,  said  that  In- 
dustries already  under  the  system  showed 
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a  25  per  ceui  profit  In  1966.  By  contxast. 
Soviet  Indiistry  as  a  whole  produced  only  a 
10  per  cent  pront. 

Under  the  Soviet  profit  system.  Introduced 
last  year  bv  Premier  Kosygln,  managers  make 
day-to-day  decisions  on  ordering  materials, 
assigning  workers  and  other  matters  which 
formerly  needed  Communist  Party  approval. 

If  a  factory  makee  a  profit,  the  manager 
may  reward  employes  with  raises  and 
bonuses. 

Rumyantsev  said  10  percent  of  the  labor 
force  operated  under  the  profit  system  at  the 
end  of  1966,  and  that  50  per  cent  will  work 
under  the  new  system  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  a  related  development,  a  government 
labor  planning  official  said  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  products  turned  out  by  Soviet  heavy 
industry  were  sold  at  a  lose  at  present  whole- 
sale prices 

Boris  Sukharevsky,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  on  Labor  and  Wages,  told 
reporters  the  extension  of  new  wholesale 
prices  to  all  Soviet  industry,  planned  for  later 
this  year,  would  help  to  wipe  out  the  loss. 

The  average  Increase  on  existing  wholesale 
prices  when  the  new  ones  come  In  will  be 
around  12  per  cent,  Sukharevsky  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
any  consideration  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention now  before  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval must  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  a  consulate  is  fundamentally  a  busi- 
ness office.  A  consulate  is  designed  to 
assist  foreign  nationals  In  solving  day- 
to-day  problems  which  they  may  run 
into  while  on  foreign  soil.  In  recent 
years,  the  number  of  Americans  visiting 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  increased  to  about 
18.000  per  year,  as  asainst  1,000  Russians 
who  annually  visit  our  shores.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  if  advantages  are  to  be  gained 
from  the  Senate  approval  of  this  treaty, 
most  of  the  advantages  will  be  on  the 
side  of  our  people. 

Foreign  visitors  not  uncommonly  get 
Into  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Russia.  This 
convention  sets  forth  avenues  whereby 
State  Department  officials  will  be  able  to 
have  access  to  American  nationals  ar- 
rested on  Soviet  soil.  This  is  a  commit- 
ment not  presently  in  force  today,  as  too 
many  Americans  can  testify.  The  argu- 
ment can  be  made,  of  course,  that  the 
Russian  Government  will  not  honor  this 
commitment,  and  will  not  allow  our  offi- 
cials to  visit  and  provide  assistance  to 
any  Americans  arrested  on  their  soil. 
That,  of  course,  is  always  a  possibility, 
but  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  simple. 
If  the  commitment  were  not  honored, 
our  President  could  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  shut  down  any  Russian  consu- 
lates which  might  be  doing  business  over 
here.  This  is  of  course,  no  guarantee 
that  the  access  will  be  provided,  but  it 
does  provide  a  powerful  lever  that  can 
be  used  to  retaliate  against  any  breach 
of  the  treaty. 

Concerning  the  question  of  diplomatic 
Immimlty  which  the  Convention  pro- 
vides for  consulate  officials  and  employ- 
ees, here  again  we  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Such  immunity  represents  no 
great  danger  to  this  Nation,  for  any  Rus- 
sian thought  to  be  committing  crimes 
against  our  people  or  subversion  against 
our  Nation  can  be  packed  up  and  sent 
home  without  further  ado.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  in  this  country  are  not  prone 
to  arresting  people  and  holding  them 
incommunicado  for  weeks  or  months  on 
end.     We  have  always  maintained  the 


policy,  when  any  abuse  of  diplomatic  Im- 
munity was  discovered,  of  naming  the 
official  as  persona  non  grata  and  send- 
ing him  home.  This  procedure  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  immunity  granted  to  our  people 
serving  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  an  important 
and  necessary  protection. 

This  whole  question  must  be  consid- 
ered in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  open  society,  whereas  the  Russian 
society  still  remains  closed.  In  other 
words,  we  have  very  little  to  hide.  If 
secrets  are  to  be  discovered.  I  would 
think  it  obvious  that  we  could  learn 
much  more  about  current  developments 
in  Russia  by  opening  consulates  than 
they  could  learn  about  us.  I  daresay 
that  Russian  agents  can  learn  as  much 
by  reading  our  daily  newspapers  as  they 
could  gain  by  opening  a  consulate  in 
any  of  our  cities. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
we  have  a  chance  to  take  steps  which 
might  ease  somewhat  the  cold  war  ten- 
sion now  affecting  the  world.  Even  If 
this  convention  does  not  prove  to  be  a 
step  in  that  direction,  its  ratification 
would  at  least  prove  to  be  advantageous 
to  our  own  national  interest.  I  person- 
ally would  have  advocated  such  an  agree- 
ment years  ago.  and  I  support  Senate 
approval  of  the  convention  now.  In 
these  short  remarks,  I  have  listed  several 
of  my  reasons  for  supporting  this  action. 
Many  of  these  are  already  contained  in 
my  1956.  1957.  and  1961  reports  to  the 
Senate.  To  set  forth  the  record  more 
fully.  I  ask  that  a  few  short  passages 
from  these  reports,  pertinent  to  this 
issue,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  these  passages  were 
taken  from  my  reports  of  1956,  1957.  and 
1961. 

In  my  report  of  1961,  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  part  I  am  asking  to  be 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  set  out 
that: 

I  have  summed  up  my  observations  of 
these  three  earlier  visits,  and  they  can  be 
found  In  the  appendix  marked  Exhibit  14. 
p.    333. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
together  with  the  passages  from  the  re- 
ports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Ellender  Report  of  1956 

•  •  •  I  was  not  in  Russia  during  the 
school  months.  However,  I  did  have  occa- 
sion to  talk  to  Russians  In  almost  all  walks 
of  life.  The  Soviets  are  placing  great  em- 
phasis upon  educational  training.  A  modi- 
fied form  of  merit  system  Is  In  effect,  with 
students  selected  for  certain  training  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  aptitude;  they  attend 
college  at  Government  expense;  subsidies 
are  paid  to  scholars,  particularly  In  the  tech- 
nological fields  and  in  both  theoretical  and 
applied  sciences,  I  was  Informed. 

Too,  Russian  children  are  being  exposed 
to  a  universal  educational  system.  In  cities 
of  10,000  and  more,  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th 
grades  Is  a  must  and  In  all  other  areas,  from 
the  1st  to  the  7th  is  compulsory.  While  the 
Russian  school  curriculum  is  spiced  heavily 
with  Communist  doctrine,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  not  yet  found  a  way  to  comxaiuilze 
such  basic  principles  as  the  chemical  com- 
position of  water,  or  the  Pythagorean  theo- 
rem  In   geometry.     I   am  firmly   convinced 


that  It  Is  the  Russian  educational  system 
that  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  ultimate 
Russian  freedom.  The  people  are  beginning 
to  think  for  themselves  and  as  time  goes 
on.  It  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
leaders  to  keep  them  In  line. 

I  found  that,  as  a  whole,  the  educated 
Russians  I  spoke  with  were  extremely  cu- 
rious about  our  mode  of  life  In  the  United 
States,  and.  even  more  Important,  demon- 
strated a  desire  If  not  a  compelling  urge  to 
go  behind  catchy  Red  slogans,  and  to  do 
their  own  thinking.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Russians  of  today  are  better  off  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Most  of  them  seem 
satisfied  for  the  reason  that  they  know  no 
better  way  of  life  than  that  which  they  are 
now  enjoying. 

Joseph  Stalin  grew  to  power  in  the  midst 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty.  I  am  convinced 
that  because  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
Russia  the  people  will  not  permit  another 
despot  to  assume  such  powers  as  those  ex- 
ercised by  Stalin. 

As  more  Russians  become  educated,  they 
will  become  less  and  less  prone  to  accept 
at  face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  descrip- 
tion of  life  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Red  propaganda  system  dins  Insistently  into 
their  ears.  The  Russian  people  are  curious 
by  nature;  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  curious  about  Americans,  about  life  In 
America,  and  about  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

During  my  stay  In  Russia.  I  visited  the 
Crimea,  where  former  royal  palaces  have 
been  turned  Into  worker  hotels  and  resorts. 
People  gathered  around  me  In  the  street,  at 
the  hotels,  and  on  the  boardwalks,  eager  to 
feel  the  quality  of  my  clothing,  to  see  the 
kind  of  leather  from  which  my  shoes  were 
made,  and  to  hear  me  speak  (through  our 
Interpreter)  of  life  in  America.  They  were 
astounded  to  learn  that  American  workers 
are  not  starving  In  the  streets  of  New  York, 
and  that  Negroes  are  not  lynched  by  the 
hundreds  In  the  Deep  South.  They  thought 
it  unbelievable  that  almost  every  American 
family  has  Its  own  automobile,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  do  not  want  war 
with  the  people  of  Russia. 

They  were  extremely  curious  about  the 
prices  of  food  and  goods  In  the  United  States. 
They  displayed  doubt  when  I  told  them  my 
shoes  cost  $17.50,  compared  with  $65  to  $75 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  cheapness  In  price 
and  abundant  availability  of  goods  In 
America  created  amazement  and  disbelief 
among  these  people,  who  are  charged  $220 
for  an  8-lnch  television  set  and  $500  for  a 
-small  electric  refrigerator,  and  to  whom  own- 
ing an  automobile  Is  an  almost  unheard  of 
luxury  for  the  average  worker. 

This  curiosity.  It  strikes  me.  offers  the  free 
world  a  fertile  area  in  which  can  be  planted 
the  seeds  of  freedom  for  Russia.  I  therefore 
recommend  that,  subject  to  reasonable  se- 
curity regulations,  we  broaden  our  exchange- 
of-f)ersons  program  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  we  bring  more  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple Into  the  United  SUtes,  to  see  at  first 
hand  how  our  people  live.  I  recommend,  too, 
that  our  Information  Service  Increase  Its 
efforts  to  reach  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
the  message  of  freedom.  In  this  connection, 
it  Is  of  vlUl  Importance  that  our  magazine, 
our  broadcasts,  and  so  forth,  to  the  people 
of  Russia  contain  no  criticism  of  their  way 
of  life.  Although  we  abhor  communism.  In- 
stead of  disparaging  It  we  must  stress  the 
positive  asp>ects  of  our  own  system.  We 
should  say.  In  effect:  "We  give  you  credit  for 
believing  in  communism  as  an  economic 
system:  that  Is  your  right.  But.  here  Is  what 
a  free  people,  living  under  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  have  both  In  physical 
and  spiritual  things."  A  belter  plan  would 
be  to  extoU  the  virtues  of  democracy  and 
completely  Ignore  their  system. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  psychologist,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  surest  way  to  shut  the 
ears  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  story  of 
our  way  of  life  Is  to  criticize  their  existing 
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form  of  government.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
"You  can  catch  more  flies  with  honey  than 
with  vinegar." 

I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  that  by  bringing 
more  Russian  farmers,  more  Russian  Indus- 
trial workers,  doctors,  teachers,  more  Rus- 
sian housewives  and  children  and  others,  to 
our  country,  permitting  them  to  see  at  first 
band  how  we  live  and  the  benefits  available 
to  us  under  a  free  system,  we  can  demon- 
strate that  communism  cannot  hold  a  can- 
dle of  demecracy  In  furthering  the  cause  of 
Individual  freedom  or  bringing  a  better  way 
of  life.  This  exchange  of  persons,  coupled 
with  objective  reporting  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  will — I  believe — create  a  mighty 
force  for  peace  with  its  genesis  among  the 
Russian  people,  a  force  which  the  leaders  of 
Russia  could  ignore  only  at  their  personal 
peril. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  leadership 
has  done  much  to  make  any  effort  on  its  pmrt 
to  generate  a  warlike  spirit  extremely  diffi- 
cult. TTiroughout  the  countryside  were  pos- 
ters bearing  the  legend:  "Peace."  The  Rus- 
sian radio  repeated  the  message  that  Russia 
desires  only  peace.  The  Russian  people  have 
been  conditioned  to  expect  peace,  and  I  feel 
it  win  be  extremely  difficult  for  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  plunge  them  Into  a  major  conflict 
without  creating  fearsome  conditions  within 
the  U.S.S.R..  conditions  which  could  per- 
haps result  In  a  violent  reaction  among  the 
Russian  p>eople. 

The  Russian  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
believe  that  the  United  States  fears  Russia, 
and  that  present  American  policy  Is  de- 
signed with  one  ultimate  objective — the  forc- 
ible destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There- 
fore, they  fear  us.  As  patriots  (and  the 
Russian  people  love  their  land  If  not  their 
present  government),  the  people  of  Russia 
would  be  willing  to  fight  for  their  existence. 
Soviet  leadership  has  capitalized  upon  this 
fear;  through  this  medium,  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  living  standards  low  In  order 
to  forge  a  military  machine.  If  It  were  pos- 
sible (and  I  think  It  Is)  to  dispel  this  fear, 
to  eliminate  the  distrust  of  American  mo- 
tives among  the  Russian  people,  then  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  would  Im- 
prove overnight.  We  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  convince  them  that  our  prepsiratlons 
are  not  for  war  or  aggression,  but  for  de- 
fense. 

To  Illustrate  what  I  am  driving  at,  while 
visiting  the  great  dam  at  Stalingrad,  I  asked 
the  engineer  In  charge,  if  it  were  not  true 
that  the  d.im  was  started  In  1950  or  1951 
and  that  suddenly  orders  came  from  Rus- 
sian leaders  to  stop  building  the  dam.  I 
asked  why  that  was  done.  He  said  because 
the  money  was  needed  for  other  purposes. 
"And  what  were  those  purposes?"  I  aelced. 
He  said  it  was  p>oUtlcal  and  he  did  not  care 
to  answer.  I  chlded  him  and  said  "I  sup- 
pose you  spent  the  money  to  make  weapyons 
of  war  to  fight  us."  He  smiled,  but  Insisted 
that  the  question  was  political  and  he  would 
not  discuss  It  further.  I  then  asked  "When 
did  you  resume  work?"  He  said.  "After  the 
Geneva  Conference,  when  your  President  In- 
dicated to  the  world  that  America  wanted 
peace  and  not  war." 

The  older  Russian  citizens  with  whom  I 
spoke,  people  who  had  lived  under  and  could 
recall  the  rule  of  the  Czars,  were  unanimous 
In  their  belief  that  "things  are  better  now 
than  then."  They  have  more  food,  more 
clothing,  and  a  greater  sense  of  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  as  I  Indicated  earlier  In  my 
remarks.  However,  there  Is  much  discon- 
tent within  Russia — discontent  that,  nour- 
ished by  exposure  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cans, could  blossom  into  such  a  powerful 
force  that  communism  could  receive  a  tell- 
ing blow. 

These  factors — Increased  education,  nat- 
ural curiosity,  and  a  desire  for  self-Improve- 
ment— are  available  to  the  United  States  for 
Intelligent  use  as  the  foundation  for  an  ul- 


timate rejection  by  the  Russian  people  of 
communism  as  both  a  way  of  life  and  an 
economic  system. 

I  therefore  regard  as  most  unwise  our 
Goveriunent's  recent  shutdown  of  exchange 
of  persons  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  I  think  It  was  stupid.  The  reaction 
of  the  Russian  people,  fostered  by  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  machine,  will  be: 
"America  fears  us — she  fears  that  we  will 
see  her  poverty  and  her  Ignorance — she  does 
not  want  us  to  see  how  weak  she  Is  and  how 
her  people  are  oppressed."  In  addition,  this 
action  will  lend  credence  to  the  repetitive 
pronouncements  of  Moscow  propaganda 
mediums  that  the  United  States  wants  war, 
while  Russia  wants  peace.  This,  of  course, 
win  create  an  atmosphere  which  could  Ignite 
like  tinder  should  even  a  tiny  spark  fall. 

Since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  X 
have  been  referred  to  by  some  mediums  as 
having  been  "brainwashed"  by  Khrushchev. 
This  I  most  vehemently  deny.  I  believe  I 
have  noted  basic  factors  which.  If  only  capi- 
talized upon  by  our  country,  can  result  In 
the  destruction  of  dictatorial  rule  In  Russia. 
The  people  of  Russia  bear  within  their  great 
masses  the  seed  of  American  victory  in  the 
cold  war — a  victory  which  can  result  not 
only  In  benefiting  the  free  world,  but  In 
rekindling  the  light  of  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  begin 
nourishing  this  seed,  to  the  end  that  fear 
will  be  replaced  with  trust.  Ignorance  with 
knowledge,  and,  ultimately,  cold  war  with 
warm  friendship  between  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Excerpt  F^om  Ellender  Report  of  1957 
conclusion 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  today  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  evolution — not  revolution,  but 
evolution.  There  is  a  great  surge  of  decen- 
tralization taking  place.  The  people  are  de- 
manding more  and  more  autonomy  In  the 
hope  of  attaining  more  voice  In  their  local 
affairs.  Sparked  by  Increased  emphasis  upon 
universal  education — an  emphasis  which 
carries  with  it  a  growing  desire  for  individ- 
ual leadership,  an  eagerness  for  Information, 
and  an  abundant  curiosity  regarding  events, 
developments,  and  peoples  outside  the  Soviet 
borders — the  present  Russian  leadership  Is 
taking  a  calculated,  but  evidently  necessary, 
risk. 

Having  placed  their  people  In  a  position 
where  they  are  more  and  more  able  to  think 
for  themselves,  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
gambling  w.ih  its  own  future.  The  time  Is 
now  ripe  for  free  world  action,  designed  to 
properly  capitalize  upon  this  new  advent 
within  the  Soviet's  borders. 

If,  by  Increased  exchanges  of  delegations 
In  every  walk  of  life — such  as  engineers, 
farmers,  legislators,  scientists,  students, 
teachers,  to  name  but  a  few — of  motion  pic- 
tures, of  television  programs,  of  radio  broad- 
casts: if,  by  Increasing  the  points  of  contact 
between  East  and  West,  particularly,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  we  can  lay  the 
full  picture  of  western  culture,  development, 
and  Individual  freedoms  before  the  masses 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  other  peoples  of  the 
world  closely  associated  with  Russia,  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  they  will  be- 
come envious  of  our  way  of  life.  They  will 
doubtless  become  dissatisfied  when  they 
learn  there  is  a  better  way  of  life  than  that 
which  they  are  now  enjoying  and  as  a  result, 
will  develop  an  urge  to  Imitate  ours. 

This   should   be   our  primary   objective. 

The  free  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  secure  in  the  absolute  belief  that  our 
economic  and  political  systems  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  fair  comparison  with  Soviet- 
style  communism,  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned In  placing  before  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  world  an  unbiased  picture  of  the 
way  we  live.  We  should — yes,  we  must — 
open  the  way  for  peaceful  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R., 


with  the  understanding  that  all  peoples  will 
be  free  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  prefer  to  live. 

This  is  a  competition  which  the  free  world 
would  most  certainly  win.  It  would  bring 
a  tremendous  victory  to  us,  for  either  the  So- 
viet leadership  would  be  compelled  to  give 
Its  people  a  more  abundant  way  of  Ufe.  or 
the  Soviet  people  would  compel  a  change  In 
their  leadership. 

Either  of  these  alternatives  would  repre- 
sent a  basic  step  forward  In  the  winning  of 
the  cold  war. 

In  the  past,  the  tendency  In  the  United 
States  has  been  to  be  somewhat  apologetic 
about  the  abundance  we  enjoy — to  regard 
our  blessings  as  the  result  of  more  good 
fortune  than  anything  else.  The  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently 
credited  the  progress  It  has  made  since  1917 
as  the  result  of  two  things:  First,  the  alleged 
superiority  of  the  Socialist  system,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  constant  hard  work  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

Concerning  the  latter,  no  effort  is  spared 
in  Russia  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
progress  being  made,  and  to  heap  praise  and 
credit  upon  the  workers.  Propaganda  within 
Russia  Is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Communist  leaders  In  maintaining  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life.  Radios  are  Installed  in 
all  public  places.  Including  factories  and 
farms,  and  they  constantly  blare  out  the 
accomplishments  of  Russia's  economy  and  Its 
people. 

Awards  are  made  for  workers  excellence. 
Competition  between  areas  producing  the 
same    commodities,    or    manufacturing    the 
same  goods.  Is  fostered.     Region  vies  against 
region  In  an  endless  productivity  contest. 

Specific  projects — such  as  the  construction 
of  a  power  dam.  for  example — are  recorded 
step  by  step  on  motion-picture  film.  First 
the  ground  breaking,  where  thousands  as- 
semble, then  the  river  closure,  then  the  in- 
stallation of  the  first  generator  and  so  on. 
Awards  are  made  to  the  best  workers  at  each 
function. 

These  films  are  then  exhibited  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
abundant  praise  heaped  upon  tl"e  "workers" 
who  made  such  projects  possible  and  with 
added  emphasis  that  they  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

In  the  so-called  neutralist  or  other  nations 
experiencing  a  Soviet  economic  and  political 
offensive,  the  progress  achieved  within  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  advent  of  communism 
Is  constantly  cited  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  In  an  underdeveloped  area 
under  the  socialist  system. 

Instead  of.  In  effect,  apologizing  for  our 
abundance.  Instead  of  fostering  and  follow- 
ing a  philosophy  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  because  America  has  fo  much  It  must 
be  shared  with  those  who  have  so  little,  the 
United  States  should  point  out  that  our  pres- 
ent national  wealth  was  created  and  obtained 
through  the  hard  work  and  ingenuity  of 
Americans,  laboring  i-.nder  a  free-enterprise 
system,  to  tame  a  wilderness  and  devote  Its 
resources  to  the  betterment  of  all  our  people. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  as  we  know  It  today  Is  only 
5  years  older  than  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  now 
exists. 

Only  with  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  the 
48th  State  In  1912  did  the  United  States 
really  begin  Its  great  rise  and  progressively 
forge  to  the  forefront  of  the  world's  nations. 
Russia  began  Its  climb  with  the  deposing  of 
the  czars  In  1917. 

Yet  In  this  relatively  short  space  of  time, 
the  United  States  has  achieved  a  much  great- 
er advance  than  the  U.S.SJi.  In  all  fields — 
without  subjecting  our  people  or  our  econ- 
omy to  the  Iron  rule  and  Inflexible  discipline 
that  communism  Imposes. 

In  other  words.  If  it  were  possible — as  I  be- 
lieve It  Is — for  the  United  States  to  place  its 
record  of  achievement  beside  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  people  of  Russia  to  ob- 
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serve,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  would 
prove  the  more  attractive. 

It  Is  necessary  for  us  as  leader  of  the  free 
nations  to  realize  and  understand  that  the 
Russians  have  progressed  under  their  pres- 
ent form  of  government,  and  that  we  must 
recognize  that  progress— not  disparage  it— In 
our  dealings  with  the  Russian  people. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  obvious  during 
recent  years  that  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  plaguing  East-West  relaUonships 
Is  not  only  deslrible.  but  urgently  neces- 
sary—particularly to  the  United  SUtes.  upon 
whom  rests  the  greatest  burdens  of  present 
policies. 

Since  1948,  the  year  the  Marshall  plan 
began  our  Nation  has  spent  over  $50  billion 
ostensibly  to  roll  back  the  Red  Ude  of  com- 
munism. IniUally,  these  e.xpendltures  were 
designed  to  restore  the  war-ravaged  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  in  order  to  place  them  In 
a  poslUon  to  be  of  aid  to  the  free  world 
should  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  an  armed 
aggression.  Later,  when  proposed  goals  were 
reached  and  even  surpassed,  the  program  was 
transformed  from  one  of  rehabilitation  Into 
one  of  development  and  mutual  defense. 
Huge  amounts  were  supplied  to  a  hoet  of 
countries  to  help  build  armies,  for  capital 
development,  for  technical  aid. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  vast  expendi- 
tures, the  record  of  achievement  thus  far  Is 
a  dismal  one. 

Europe,  fully  restored  to  economic  health, 
and  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity,  still 
leans  on  the  United  States  for  participation 
in  her  home  dsfenses — still  refuses  to  bear 
her  fair  share  of  the  free  world's  burdens, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  southeast 
Asia.  Formosa,  and  South  Korea. 

Many  other  nations  which  we  have  assisted 
lavishly  In  the  past  are  either  actively  prac- 
ticing or  moving  m  the  direction  of  neutral- 
ism If  not  outright  alignment  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  few  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  they 
pursue  a  policy  of  pitting  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  aid  from  both  countries. 

Russia,  and  her  satellites — who  are  avowed 
opponents  In  the  global  cold  war — are  not 
weakening,  nor  do  their  policies  seem  to 
suffer  defeat  or  even  frustration  as  a  result  of 
the  heavy-spending  approach  we  have  used 
In  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  our 
advisers  contend  that  the  Russians  are  mak- 
ing gains  In  the  Middle  East,  in  southeast 
Asia.  In  Africa,  and  even  Latin  America. 

They  are  increasing  their  domeetlc  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  bases,  as  my  report 
amply  demonstrates. 

Their  technology  Is  constantly  Improving. 
SputrUks  I  and  II  offer  abundant  proof  of 
this. 

In  almost  every  Imaginable  way,  by  almost 
any  comparison  that  might  be  made,  the 
United  States  today  Is  In  a  much  less  favor- 
able position  In  Its  International  relation- 
ships—and  particularly  In  Its  competitive 
position  with  the  Soviet  Union— than  It  was 
In  1948,  despite  the  expenditure  of  over  »50 
billion  of  our  dwindling  national  wealth. 

As  I  have  often  sUted,  our  country  can- 
not continue  on  its  present  course  without 
inviting  not  only  ultimate  intemaUonal  de- 
feat, but  national  disaster. 

Our  present  policy  involves  the  continued 
expenditure  of  gigantic  sums  for  foreign  aid 
purposes  (over  and  above  funds  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  modernization  of 
our  own  Armed  Forces) ;  large  approprlaUons 
for  an  Information  Service;  conUnuatlon  of 
an  almost  unbearable  and  destructive  tax 
rate  that  threatens  to  destroy  Initiative;  the 
constant  threat  of  near  stagnation  In  the 
proper  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
precious  natural  resources;  and  the  promUe 
of  continued  neglect  of  other  vital  areas  of 
our  national  economic  progress,  partlcxilarly 
public  power,  housing,  commerce  and  others. 
The  recommendation  I  have  advancd  for 
the  past  3  years  is  reemphaslzed  at  this  time; 


that  is,  the  time  has  come — In  fact.  It  may 
even  have  already  passed — for  us  to  take 
stock  and  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  foreign 

policy. 

Given  a  continued  or  heightened  cold  war 
of  Indefinite  duration,  the  pursuance  of  our 
present  policies  must  eventually  result  in  the 
strangulation  of  our  free-enterprise  system, 
either  by  a  continued  decline  of  Individual 
initiative  and  increasing  reliance  upon  Gov- 
ernment control  and  regtUatlon  of  the  econ- 
omy, or  eventual  collapse  of  our  total  econ- 
omy under  the  pressures  of  constantly-grow- 
ing Government  spending  and  a  swelling 
debt  load. 

Either  of  these  alternatives  wotUd  be  dis- 
astrous. 

The  first  would  represent  an  easy  default 
victory  by  state  socialism  over  the  forces  of 
free  enterprise,  the  second  would  carry  with 
It  the  full  realization  of  a  basic  tenet  of 
Marxist  communism;  namely,  that  given  a 
long-term  crisis  to  face,  the  free  enterprise 
(capitalistic)  nations  must  fall  of  their 
weight. 

The  three  visits  I  have  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Impressions  I  have  gained  during 
them,  and  the  information  I  have  gathered, 
have  resulted  in  the  following  suggestions, 
which  I  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee — Indeed,  for  the  consideration  of 
all  our  people. 

RECO  M  M  END  ATIONS 

1  recommend  that  the  United  States  re- 
examine Its  approach  to  the  waging  of  cold 
war.  Recognizing  that  our  actual  adversary 
In  this  conflict  is  the  Soviet  Union,  I  rec- 
ommend that  this  reexamination  be  under- 
taken in  the  light  of  the  following,  the 
implementation  of  which  will  help  to  dispel 
the  fear  of  each  other  prevailing  among  the 
peoples  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  restore 
mutual  confidence,  which  Is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  lasting  world  peace. 

1.  Our  Information  program  directed  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  particularly  to  the 
Soviet  peoples  should  be  expanded.  In  this 
expansion,  all  propaganda  In  Its  traditional 
forms  should  be  abandoned.  Instead,  a  posi- 
tive approach  should  be  applied  uniformly. 
No  reference  to  communism  per  se  should 
be  permitted.  Accurate,  factual,  reporting 
of  the  news  and  conditions  In  the  free  world 
must  be  stressed.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  objectively  depict  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages of  our  way  of  life,  without  disparag- 
ing the  system  presently  In  effect  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

2.  An  expanded  and  realistic  exchange  of 
persons  program  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  should  be  Inaugurated 
at  once.  This  expansion  can  be  achieved 
with  no  additional  cost,  by  simply  discon- 
tinuing many  so-called  Information  pro- 
grams operated  elsewhere  that  are  unneces- 
sary. As  detailed  In  the  body  of  my  report, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sincere  In  their  belief 
that  the  form  of  government  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  they  live  are 
second  to  none.  This  conviction  flows  from 
their  Inability  to  compare  their  present-day 
living  standards,  industrial  and  agricultural 
techniques,  cultural  progress  and  techno- 
logical development  with  anything  other 
than  those  existing  within  the  Soviet  Union's 
borders  In  prior  times.  By  exchanging 
delegations,  from  every  walk  of  life — sctep- 
tists,  technicians,  workers,  farmers,  students, 
legislators — the  people  of  Russia  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  at  firsthand  the 
boundless  advantages  which  a  free-enterprise 
system,  founded  on  the  bedrock  of  repre- 
sentative government,  haj  to  offer.  In  this 
program,  however,  extreme  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised. Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
bona  fide  exchange  program  be  permitted 
to  become  a  means  for  Infiltration  of  our 
borders  by  Soviet  agents. 

3.  With  the  change  of  emphasis  in  our 
cold  war  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
outlined  In  recommendations  1  and  2,  de- 


signed to  dispel  the  fear  which  exists  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  to  create  a  climate  of 
confidence,  should  also  come  increased 
willingness  upon  our  part  to  meet  as  often 
as  possible  with  leaders  of  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the 
record  of  broken  promises  which  prior  Soviet 
leaders  have  left  in  the  wake  of  prior  talks, 
our  failure  to  Join  and  participate  In  top. 
level  conferences — even  sunmilt  confer- 
ences— provides  powerful  ammunition  for 
the  Soviet  propaganda  machine.  It  eases  the 
task  of  Red  Information  agencies  to  picture 
the  United  Stales  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union — along  with  other  lands  throughout 
the  world — as  unwilling  to  discuss  peaceful 
solutions  of  world  problems. 

The  committee  Is  well  acquainted  with 
the  desire  of  all  Americans  to  attain  and 
maintaining  a  lasting  world  peace,  a  peace 
secured  in  dignity  and  made  lasting  through 
mutual  trust.  However,  our  Government's 
failure  to  show  a  willingness  to  confer  with 
Soviet  leaders  on  the  peaceful  solution  of 
world  tensions  Is  being  broadcast  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  as  in- 
dicative of  our  aggressive  intentions.  With  a 
weapon  such  as  this  at  the  command  of 
expert  Communist  propagandists,  we  are 
constantly  losing  ground  In  our  effort  to 
maintain  sympathy  for  and  understanding 
of  our  international  objectives. 

4.  I  recommend  that  our  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  create  full-fledged  modem 
armies  In  small  underdeveloped  countries 
be  terminated,  and  that  our  assistance  be 
confined  to  a  realistic  technlcal-ald  effort. 
This  move  would  be  designed  to  create  a 
broad  base  of  trained  native  peoples,  a  base 
which  would  attract  private  Investment  cap- 
ital, or  which — at  the  very  least — could  prop- 
erly utilize  any  government-to-government 
capital  which  might  later  be  made  available 
for  development  purposes.  An  approach  of 
thla  type  would  strengthen  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  country  to  maintain  its 
prestige  and  self-respect  by  standing  on  lt« 
own  feet. 

By  encouraging  underdeveloped  countries 
to  main  military  forces  far  beyond  their 
capabilities  to  support,  we  are  actually  creat- 
ing conditions  tailor  made  for  the  advance 
of  communism. 

As  the  Comptroller  General  noted  In  hi* 
report  to  Congress  on  an  examination  of  the 
military  assistance  program  on  March  31, 
1957,  the  extension  of  arms  aid  to  a  number 
of  nations  has  not  always  been  motivated 
by  purely  military  considerations,  nor  hM 
the  Impact  of  this  aid  been  properly  evalu- 
ated In  advance,  or  In  conjunction  with,  lt« 
availability: 

"The  military  force  objectives  presently 
approved  for  United  States  support  In  cer- 
tain allied  countries  are  not  always  realistic 
In  terms  of  recipient  country  manpower  and 
financial  capabilities,  are  not  always  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  countries  concerned, 
and  are  not  always  motivated  by  military 
considerations  (Report,  supra,  p.  2) ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  a  number  of  countries  the  umted 
States  has  programed  and  is  delivering  mili- 
tary equipment  In  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  effectively  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the 
recipients  at  their  existing  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  recipients  either  have  not  been 
able  to  use  the  aid  furnished  because  of 
their  financial  and  economic  incapacity  and 
their  manpower  limitations  or  they  have  not 
desired  to  use  the  assistance  for  the  pur- 
poses Intended  by  the  United  States  ( Report, 
supra,   p.   3)." 

As  It  now  stands  the  hasty  application  of 
great  amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid 
to  newly  Independent,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions Is  often  working  to  our  extreme  dis- 
advantage. 

First,  in  thoee  nations  whose  economies 
are  not  BufBclently  developed  to  maintain  » 
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military  force  of  the  cajwbllltles  desired  by 
United  States  advisers,  the  gap  In  national 
income  created  by  heavy  military  expendi- 
tures Is  sought  to  be  filled  by  America  ex- 
tending so-called  defense-support  assistance. 

As  administered  In  the  past,  this  type  of 
economic  aid  has  frequently  failed  to  trickle 
down  to  the  masses.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
southeast  Asia,  living  standards  remain  vls- 
sbly  unchanged  for  the  great  majority  of 
people  despite  large  United  States  expendi- 
tures there.  There  are,  In  these  countries, 
two  economic  strata — the  very  rich,  and  the 
miserably  poor. 

The  latter  are,  without  exception,  the  ob- 
ject of  constant  Soviet  propagandizing. 
United  States  policies,  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  large  standing  military  forces, 
are  blamed  for  low  living  standards.  "Cap- 
liallsttc"  America  Is  also  blamed  for  lining 
the  pockets  of  the  rich  while  caring  little 
for  the  poor. 

In  these  same  countries,  as  the  body  of  my 
report  demonstrates,  the  wealthy  pay  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  Income  taxes,  or. 
for  that  matter,  all  taxes  as  compared  lo 
us.  Thus,  as  the  whole  burden  of  defense 
and  economic  growth  In  a  given  nation  may 
be  ours,  so  is  the  blame  for  that  nation's 
poverty  heaped  upon  our  shoulders. 

5.  I  again  recommend,  as  I  have  for  the 
past  3  successive  years,  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  solve  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
Unless  and  until  this  is  done,  the  Middle 
East  will  remain  an  open,  festering  wound- 
one  which  poses  a  constant  threat  of  infec- 
tion to  the  entire  world. 

Our  attempts  in  the  past  through  military 
and  economic  assistance,  to  appease  both 
sides  In  the  hope  that  the  problems  will 
Bolve  themselves  have  not  worked  and  will 
never  work.  That  part  of  the  world  offers 
the  U.S.S.R.  a  great  opportunity  to  keep 
Its  propaganda  machine  almost  certainly 
at  work  in  Its  efforts  to  keep  the  world  In 
turmoil. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  Implemen- 
tation of  these  recommendations  would  re- 
sult In  a  much  higher  degree  of  success  than 
a  continuation  of  our  present  policies,  it  is 
not  my  view  that  they  will  work  miracles 
overnight.  On  the  contrary,  the  "new  look" 
I  have  advocated  should  take  place  concur- 
rently with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense  by  the  United  States.  We  must  not 
lower  our  guard.  A  modern,  efficient  De- 
fense Elstablishment  Is  the  best  guaranty 
we  have  against  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  would-be  world  conquerors  to  follow  the 
path  of  aggression  Instead  of  peaceful  in- 
ternational competition. 

In  essence,  the  burden  of  my  recommen- 
dations Involves  the  maximum  use  of  the 
single  greatest  resource  our  Nation  possess- 
es—not dollars,  but  the  tremendous  abun- 
dance of  both  material  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantages which  freedom  has  to  offer. 

America  Is  the  world's  greatest  showplace 
for  the  accomplishments  of  a  free  economy 
dedicated  to  providing  a  free  people  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

With  such  an  exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labors.  It  should  be  readily  apparent  that,  in 
comparison  with  our  growth  over  the  rela- 
tively same  period  of  time,  Russia's  advance 
has  been  accomplished  despite,  rather  than 
because  of.  the  dictates  of  socialist  theories, 
and  perhaps  owes  Its  success  more  to  the 
liard  work  of  her  people  than  to  any  tenet 
or  theory  set  forth  by  Lenin,  Marx,  or  Stalin. 

Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  to  our  show- 
place;  let  us  welcome  all  who  would  come 
to  see — to  compare — to  Imitate. 

Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and 
a  restoration  of  commercial  contacts  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West. 

Let  us  not  apologize  for  our  abundance, 
but,  rather,  let  us  display  It  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  an  example  of  what  hard 
work  can  achieve  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
work. 


Let  us  be  honest  enough  to  caution  those 
who  are  to  choose  between  socialism  and 
freedom  that  such  miracles  are  not  wrought 
overnight,  but  must  come  gradually  and 
through  self-help. 

Above  all  other  things,  let  us  not  fear  an 
honest  competition  with  Soviet  communism. 

The  approach  I  have  outlined  Involves 
only  the  realization  that  it  Is  time  for  our 
country  to  choose  a  more  advantageous 
ground  upon  which  to  wage  this  most  cru- 
cial battle  of  the  cold  war. 

We  have  been  confronted  In  recent  years 
by  what  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to 
defeat  the  democratic  nations  by  peaceful 
means.  Rather  than  see  victory  go  to  them 
by  default.  I  urge  our  Government  to  pom- 
its  full  effort  Into  a  massive  flght  for  the 
minds  of  men — all  men,  everywhere. 


Excerpt  Prom  Ellender  Report  of  1961 

This  was  my  fourth  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1955.  I  visited  this  vast  country 
on  th-ee  sucesslve  years — 1955.  1956.  and  1957. 
Thus,  my  most  recent  trip  came  after  a  lapse 
of  4  years. 

Following  my  return  to  Washington,  I 
reviewed  the  reports  I  had  made  to  the 
Senate  following  my  three  previous  visits 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  I  found  that  the  observations 
and  recommendations  I  had  made  following 
these  trips  are  still  applicable.  What  I 
recommended  at  that  time  bears  repetition 
and  reemphasls  today. 

The  conclusions  I  reached  In  1955.  1956, 
and  1957  were  criticized  quite  freely  by  some. 
In  fact,  there  were  some  who  accused  me 
of  being  brainwashed,  yet  I  find  that  today, 
more  and  more  people  are  In  agreement  with 
my  thinking.  I  hJave  summed  up  my  ob- 
servations of  these  three  earlier  visits,  and 
they  can  be  found  In  the  appendix  marked 
"Exhibit  14,"  p.  333. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
Industrial  expansion  which  has  obviously 
taken  place  In  4  years  in  the  areas  I  bad 
visited  before.  As  to  those  areas  I  had  not 
seen  before,  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  found 
In  the  way  of  old  cities  being  modernized, 
new  cities  springing  up.  housing  being  con- 
structed at  phenomenal  speed,  and  all  sorts 
of  Industries  being  fostered  where  formerly 
there  had  been  little  If  any  Industrial  de- 
velopment. Particularly  Is  this  true  In 
what  I  would  classify  as  the  most  backward 
areas  of  this  vast  country  known  as  the 
U.S.SJI. — I  have  reference  to  places  like 
Turkmenstan,  Uzbekstan,  Tadzhlkstan,  and 
Armenia,  to  name  only  a  few.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  industrial  expansion  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  evidenced  by  what  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  at  all  the  places  I  have 
visited,  l8  nothing  short  of  amazing.  True, 
there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  Soviet 
Industry  can  approach  our  own  industrial 
facilities  and  capabilities,  but  when  one  con- 
siders that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  new 
areas  I  visited  were  of  the  most  backward 
In  Russia,  It  Is  a  revelation  to  find  there 
thriving  industries  which  are  for  the  most 
part  being  oi)erated  and  managed  by  local 
people. 

In  some  areas  of  southern  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  I  found  that  the  people  seem 
to  consider  that  their  provinces  or  republics 
are  peculiarly  their  own,  even  though  a  part 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  they  show  what  I  would 
term  strongly  nationalistic  tendencies  in 
the  pride  they  exhibit  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  regions  since  the  revolution. 
They  appear  satisfied  with  their  progress 
thus  far.  but  they  seem  to  look  forward  to 
still  greater  accomplishments  through  their 
own  efforts  rather  than  those  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  They  give  the  impression 
that  this  tremendous  surge  In  Industry  has 
come  about  because  they  have  been  able  to 
force  the  Central  Government  to  give  them 
more  autonomy  In  determining  their  own 
needs  and  In  carrying  out  the  plans  for  in- 
dustrial production. 


ExKiBrr   14 
Previovs    Recommendations 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  review  some 
of  the  comments  I  made  following  my  previ- 
ous visits  to  the  Soviet  Umon.  Following 
my  1955  trip  I  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which  in- 
cluded a  r^sum^  of  my  meeting  with  Anastas 
Mlkoyan.     The  report  read  £is  follows: 

"•  •  •  I  stated  that  I  believed  a  more 
cordial  relationship  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States  was  desirable  and  that 
this  goal  was  obtainable  through  the  medlvmi 
of  Increased  exchanges  of  visit  Involving  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  similar  delegations. 
I  pointed  out  that  I  had  been  In  the  U.S. 
Legislature  for  nearly  19  years,  during  which 
time  I  had  voted  billions  of  dollars  to  help 
defeat  Hitler  in  the  common  cause  with  U.S. 
wartime  allies. 

"I  told  Mr.  Mlkoyan  that  the  American 
I>eople  find  the  mutual  suspicions  which 
characterize  U.S. -Soviet  relations  strange 
and  not  in  keeping  with  wartime  relations. 
I  said  that  I  felt  that  these  suspicions  and 
strained  relations  were  due  In  large  mea- 
sure to  misunderstanding.  I  expressed  the 
belief  that  frequent  exchanges  of  visits 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  these  misunder- 
standings and  that  while  the  United  States 
would  not  expect  the  Soviet  Government  to 
open  Its  arsenals  to  American  Inspection, 
nevertheless  I  felt  that  If  there  was  an  In- 
crease In  the  movement  of  Soviet  citizens 
visiting  the  United  Stat«s  the  Soviet  people 
would  be  able  to  clear  away  their  suspicions 
about  U.S.  Intentions.  I  stated  that  I  came 
as  a  humble  American  citizen  to  express  my 
thoughts  to  Mr.  Mikoyan  in  the  hope  that 
something  good  would  come  of  my  visit.  I 
added  that  If  Mr.  Mlkoyan  cared  to  make  any 
comments  on  my  statements  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  them. 

"Mr.  Mlkoyan  replied  that  he  fully  con- 
curred In  my  statements  and  that  he  felt 
that  the  American  and  Soviet  peoples  had  no 
differences  on  points  of  view  expressed  by 
me.  He  stated  that  the  type  of  system  per- 
taining in  individual  countries  was  a  matter 
of  choice  of  the  people  Involved. 

"I  replied  that  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  dont  care  about  the 
system  prevailing  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
regarded  that  as  the  business  of  the  Soviet 
people.  I  did  state,  however,  that  somehow 
the  American  people  have  the  Idea  and  are 
concerned  that  the  U.S.SJi.  Is  spreading  a 
doctrine  which  Is  harmful  to  American  In- 
terests, and  that  I  felt  that  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  be  much 
more  cordial  If  this  fear  could  be  dispelled. 
I  stated  that  the  American  people  may  be 
wrong  In  this  assumption  but  that  there 
was,  nevertheless,  much  evidence  that  the 
assumption  was  correct." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"•  •  •  Mr.  Mlkoyan  asserted  the  belief 
that  If  100  Americans  came  to  study  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
that  this  would  not  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  regime  In  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  the  question  of  com- 
munism versus  capitalism  is  a  matter  for 
peoples  and  not  for  governments.  He  said 
that  governments  cannot  Impose  doctrines 
and  asked  what  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  If 
people  read  Communist  Uteratiore.  He  said 
that  he  thought  the  differences  of  opinion 
and  strained  relations  were  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  and  asserted  that  the  more 
you  attempt  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a 
doctrine  the  more  you  actually  contribute  to 
the  propagation  of  it. 

"I  explained  that  in  America  the  rank  and 
file  of  Communists  are  not  molested,  but 
that  the  Government  is  protected  by  law 
against  those  who  attempt  the  violent  over- 
throw of  our  governmental  system.  I  told 
him  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  Im- 
prisoned American  Communist  leaders  to 
which  our  Government  objected  had  been 
Obtained  from  the  U.S5JI.;  that  these  Com- 
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munlsto  had  certainly  had  a  fair  trial  which 
iSd  8  months,  but  that  the  evidence  was 
clearly  against  them. 

■^T    Mlkoyan   rejoined    that  he   did   not 
wish  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  actions 
of  the  U  S.  Government  versus  the  American 
Conununlsts,    He  stated  this  was  not  his  con- 
cern but  that  of  the  United  States.    He  added 
that  It  was  extremely  possible  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  Ideas  expressed  by 
the    American    Communists    and    the   Soviet 
union,  but  that  he  could  not  control  this. 
He  said  there  can  be  no  frontiers  to  Ideas 
I  stated  that  the  American  people  and  our 
Government  do  not  object  to  the  Idea  of  com- 
munism in  a  country,  but  do  object  to  any 
attempt  by  a  country  to  impose  these  Ideas 
on  others  by   force.     Mr.   Mlkoyan   repeated 
that  this  entire  affair  did  not  concern  the 
USSR      I  remarked  that  many  Americans 
had  been  Informed,  through  various  sources, 
that  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Rmnanla.  and  Hungary   frequently   referred 
to  SLB  satellite  states,  were  not  free  and  that 
communism  had  been  Imposed  on  them  by 
the  U.3.SJI.    I  stated  that  If  this  were  true 
that  If  the  U.S.S.R.  had  anything  to  do  with 
the    establishment   of    the    governments    In 
Eastern   Europe,   that   this   was   the   type   of 
thing  which  caused  concern  and  fear  In  the 
minds   of   American   people,   and   that   any- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  dispel  this  fear 
would  lead  to  Improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and   the  U  S  S.R. 

"Mr  Mlkoyan  said  that  If  the  U.S.  people 
have  this  fear  they  need  to  be  educated 
nronerly  He  said  the  Soviet  troops  com- 
Dletelv  withdrew  from  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
end  o?  the  war.  He  said  that  United  States 
has  many  bases  abroad,  whereas  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  and  that  he  believed  there 
were  more  U.S.  troops  stationed  abroad  than 

In  1956  I  traveled  extensively  through  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also 
visited  many  Induatrlal  centers.  I  made 
numerous  comments  then  which  I  still  be- 
lieve hold  true.  I  criticized  at  that  time 
certain  agricultural  practices  being  under- 
taken by  the  US  S.R.  as  being  Impractical. 
I  also  pointed  out  Industrial  shortcomings. 
The  gist  of  my  conunents  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  as  follows : 

••Russian  agriculture  suffers  tremendously 
from    the    concentration    of    production    In 
either  collective  or  state  farms.    Many  of  the 
Russian  farmers  have  no  desire  to  Increase 
nroductlon  or  become   more   efficient,  since 
they  have  lost   their  Identity  as  individual 
entrepreneurs.    The  old  saying  'What's  every- 
body's business  Is  nobody's  business'  can  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  collective  farms 
"As  to  Russian  Industry,  I  saw  some  mod- 
era  processes   (such  as  a  most  unique  shoe 
production  line),  along  with  great  evidence 
of  expansion,  but  for  the  most  part.  Russian 
industry  seems  to   be  crude  and  backward 
when  compared  with  our  own.     I  saw  only 
five  different  models  of  passenger  cars,  two 
models   of    passenger    buses,    one    for   short 
and  the  other  long  haul,  two  models  of  refrig- 
erators, one  standard  model  of  trucks.    I  do 
not  desire  to  leave  the  impression  that  this 
status  may  long  remain,  for  great  efforts  are 
b«lng  made  to  modernize  Russian  Industry, 
and  to  expand  production— particularly  In 
the  area  of  heavy  Industry.     Dams,  both  for 
navigation  and  power  generation,  are  being 
constructed.     More  factories  are  rising.    The 
industrial  base  Is  being  widened,  and  with- 
in the  next  5  to  10  years.  Russia  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  mighty  Industrial  power. 
That  win  come  about  by  the  Increasing  de- 
mand for  more  and  more  consumer  goods. 

•'•  •  •  I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  It  la 
the  Russian  educaUonal  system  that  offers 
the  greatest  hope  for  ultimate  Russian  free- 
dom. The  people  are  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves  and  as  time  goes  on.  It  will  be 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  leaders  to 
keep  them  m  line. 
"Joseph  Stalin  grew  to  power  In  the  midst 
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of  Ignorance  and  poverty.  I  am  convinced 
that  because  of  the  changed  conditions  In 
Russia  the  people  will  not  permit  another 
deepot  to  assume  such  powers  as  those  ex- 
ercised by  Stalin. 

"As  more  Russians  become  educated,  they 
will  become  less  and  less  prone  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  description 
of  Ufa  in  the  United  SUtes  which  the  Red 
propaganda  system  dins  Insistently  Into  their 
ears  The  Russian  people  are  curious  by  na- 
ture- they  are  becoming  Increasingly  more 
curious  about  Americans,  about  life  In  Amer- 
ica   and  about  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

•■I  therefore  recommend  that,  subject  to 
reasonable  security  regulations,  we  broaden 
our  exchange-of-persons  program  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  we  bring  more  of  the 
Russian  people  Into  the  United  States,  to 
see  at  first  hand  how  our  people  live.  I  rec- 
ommend, too,  that  our  Information  Service 
increase  Its  efforts  to  reach  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  the  message  of  freedom.  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  of  vital  importance  that 
our  magazine,  our  broadcasts,  and  »  /°"h, 
to  the  people  of  Russia  contain  no  criticism 
of  their  way  of  life.  Although  we  abhor 
communism.  Instead  of  disparaging  It  we 
must  stress  the  positive  aspects  of  our  own 
system.  We  should  say.  In  effect:  We  give 
vou  credit  for  believing  In  communism  as 
an  economic  system;  that  Is  your  right. 
But  here  Is  what  a  free  people,  living  under 
a  democratic  system  of  government,  have 
both  in  physical  and  spiritual  things.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  extoll  the  virtues  of 
democracy  and  completely  Ignore  their  sys- 

'^*"I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  psychologist 
but  I  do  Know  that  the  surest  way  to  shut 
the  ears  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  story 
of  our  way  of  life  Is  to  criticize  their  existing 
form  of  government.  As  the  old  saying  goes. 
•You  can  catch  more  flies  with  honey  than 
with  vinegar."  ^    ._  ,    _-„ 

"I  am  sincere  In  my  belief  that  by  bringing 
more  Russian  farmers,  more  Russian  Indus- 
trial workers,  doctors,  teachers,  more  Russian 
housewives  and  children  and  others,  to  our 
country,  permitting  them  to  see  at  first  hand 
how  we  live  and  the  benefits  available  to  us 
under  a  free  system,  we  can  demonstrate 
that  communism  cannot  hold  a  canme  to 
democracy  In  furthering  the  cause  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  or  bringing  a  better  way  of 
life  This  exchange  of  persons,  coupled  with 
objective  reporting  of  our  American  way  of 
life  will— I  believe— create  a  mighty  force 
for  peace  with  lU  genesis  among  the  Russian 
people,  a  force  which  the  leaders  of  Russia 
could  Ignore  only  at  their  personal  perU. 

••As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  leader- 
ship has  done  much  to  make  any  effort  on 
Its  part  to  generate  a  warlike  spirit  extremely 
difficult.  Throughout  the  countryside  were 
posters  bearing  the  legend:  •Peace.'  The 
Russian  radio  repeated  the  message  that 
Russia  desires  only  peace.  The  Russian 
people  have  been  conditioned  to  expect 
peace  and  I  feel  It  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  Soviet  leaders  to  plunge  them  Into  a 
major  conflict  without  creating  fearsome 
conditions  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  conditions 
which  could  perhaps  result  In  a  violent 
reaction  among  the  Russian  people. 

"The  Russian  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
believe  that  the  United  SUtes  fears  Russia, 
and  that  present  American  policy  Is  designed 
with  one  ultimate  objective— the  forcible 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore, 
they  fear  us.  As  patriots  (and  the  Russian 
people  love  their  land  If  not  their  present 
government K  the  people  of  Russia  would  be 
willing  to  fight  for  their  existence.  Soviet 
leadership  has  capitalized  upon  this  fear; 
through  this  medium,  they  haye  been  able 
to  keep  living  standards  low  In  order  to 
forge  a  military  machine.  If  It  were  possible 
(and  I  think  It  Is)  to  dispel  this  fear,  to 
eliminate  the  distrust  of  American  motives 
among  the  Russian  people,  then  relations 
between  our  two  countries  would  Improve 


overnight.  We  m\ist  make  every  effort  to 
convince  them  that  our  preparations  are  not 
for  war  or  aggression,  but  for  defense. 

••To  Illustrate  what  I  am  driving  at.  while 
visiting  the  great  dam  at  Stalingrad,  I  asked 
the  engineer  in  charge.  If  It  were  r.ot  true 
that  the  dam  was  started  In  1950  or  1951 
and  that  suddenly  orders  came  from  Rxisslan 
leaders  to  stop  building  the  dam.  I  asked 
why  that  was  done.  He  said  because  the 
money  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  'And 
what  were  those  purposes?"  I  asked.  He 
said  It  was  political  and  he  did  not  care  to 
answer.  I  chlded  him  and  said  'I  suppose 
you  spent  the  money  to  make  weapons  of 
war  to  fight  us.'  He  smiled,  but  Insisted 
that  the  question  was  political  and  he  would 
not  discuss  It  further.  I  then  asked  'When 
did  you  resume  work?'  He  said.  'After  the 
Geneva  Conference,  wheti  your  President 
indicated  to  the  world  that  America  wanted 
peace  and  not  war.' 

"The  older  Russian  citizens  with  whom  I 
spoke,  people  who  had  lived  under  and  could 
recall  the  rule  of  the  czars,  were  unanlmou* 
In  their  belief  that  'things  are  better  now 
than  then.'  They  have  more  food,  more 
clothing,  and  a  greater  sense  of  their  Individ- 
ual worth,  as  I  Indicated  earlier  In  my  re- 
marks. However,  there  Is  much  discontent 
within  Russia — discontent  that,  nourished 
by  exposure  to  America  and  Americans,  could 
blossom  Into  such  a  powerful  force  that  com- 
munism could  receive  a  telling  blow. 

"These  factors — Increased  education,  nat- 
ural curiosity,  and  a  desire  for  self-Improve- 
ment—are  available  to  the  United  States 
for  Intelligent  use  as  the  foundation  for  an 
ultimate  rejection  by  the  Russian  people  of 
communism  as  both  a  way  or  life  and  an  eco- 
nomic system. 

"I  therefore   regard   as  most   unwise  o\xt 
Government's  recent  shutdown  of  exchange 
of  persons  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.    I  think  It  was  stupid.    The  reaction 
of  the  Russian  people,  fostered  by  the  Com- 
munist     propaganda      machine,      will     be: 
•America    fears    us — she   fears    that   we   will 
see  her  poverty  and  her  Ignorance— she  does 
not  want  us  to  see  how  weak  she  Is  and  how 
her  people  are  oppressed.'     In  addition,  thla 
action   will   lend   credence   to   the  repetitive 
pronouncements  of  Moscow  propaganda  me- 
diums  that  the   United   States  wants  war, 
while  Russia  wants  peace.    This  of  course, 
win   create  an   atmosphere  which   could  Ig- 
nite like  tinder  should  even  a  tiny  spark  fall. 
"Since  my  return  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  referred  to  by  some  mediums  it 
having  been  'brainwashed'   by  Khrushchev. 
This  I  most  vehemently  deny.     I  believe  I 
have  noted  basic  factors  which,  If  only  cap- 
italized upon  by  otir  country,  can  result  In 
the  destruction  of  dictatorial  rule  In  Russia. 
The  people  of  Russia  bear  within  their  great 
masses  the  seed  of  American  victory  In  the 
cold  war — a  victory  which  can  result  not  only 
In  benefiting  the  free  world,  but  In  rekindling 
the  light  of  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.    It  Is  now  time  for  \ib  to  begin  nourish- 
ing this  seed,  to  the  end  that  fear  will  be 
replaced  with  trust,  Ignorance  with  knowl- 
edge, and.  ultimately,  cold  war  with  warm 
friendship  between  the  people  of  Russia  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Following  my  1957  trip  I  filed  another  re- 
port with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. My  general  impressions  of  the  So- 
viet Union  were  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  my 
findings  on  this  visit  was  change,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  various  goods  and  services 
available  to  the  Rus.-slan  consumer,  the 
change  was  Invariably  for  the  better.  Also, 
people  are  more  talkative— they  were  more 
prone  to  assert  themselves.  Generally  speak- 
ing. I  found  a  much  higher  degree  of  con- 
tentment among  the  peoples  of  Russia  than 
on  my  previous  visits.  In  addition.  I  founa 
considerable  national  pride— a  pride  which 
was  visibly  Increased  when  the  people 
learned  of  the  successful  firing  of  the  flrrt 
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goace  satellite.  I  was  In  Russia  when  the 
evTit  occurred  and  the  news  was  made  pub- 
lic, and  there  was  much  Jubilation  among 
the  Russian  masses. 

"Thus.  In  prefacing  any  account  of  my 
lourneys  through  the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel  It 
important  to  Impress  upon  the  committee 
my  three  major  impressions  of  posteatelllte 

Russia. 

First,  there  Is  an  atmosphere  of  confidence. 

••Second,  there  Is  apparent  domestic  con- 
tentment, but  a  rising  curiosity  about  Amer- 
ica and  an  urge  to  forge  ahead  of  us. 

•'Third,  there  Is  a  growing  belief  among 
the  Russian  people  that  their  system  Is 
superior  In  aU  respects  to  ours  In  the  West. 

••These  three  factors  must  certainly  re- 
ceive primary  consideration  In  any  policy 
our  Government  undertakes  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union.  But.  In  considering  these 
factors,  they  must  be  read  against  a  back- 
eround  of  Russia  as  It  stands  today  com- 
pared with  the  pre-Bolshevik  Russia  of  the 

czars. 

"Only  by  measuring  present-day  conditions 
in  Russia  by  the  comparative  yardstick  of 
oondltlons  as  they  existed  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  can  any  proper  perspective  con- 
cerning this  vast  naUon  be  attained.  In 
addlUon,  the  conditions  existing  In  the  So- 
viet Union  under  communism  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's aboUtlon  of  private  property  axe 
Important  circumstances  to  be  weighed 
before  reaching  any  conclusion  concerning 
future  policies  toward  that  country. 

"In  Russia,  the  Government  U  supreme. 
Nothing  else  matters — only  the  Government. 
Every  square  Inch  of  land  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  commerce  and  industry  are 
Government  controlled.  Under  no  clrcum- 
itances  is  an  Individual  able  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  not  even  as  a  barbershop 
owner  or  a  taxi  operator. 

••Instead,  all  crafts,  in  fact,  all  businesses, 
are  incorporated  into  state-managed  en- 
titles where  everyone  works  together  for  what 
Soviet  leaders  declare  to  be  the  common  good 
of  the  state.  Revenue-producing  Invest- 
ments by  the  Individual  of  any  of  his  sur- 
plus funds  are  limited  primarily  to  state  in- 
stitutions that  lend  money.  The  money  de- 
posited by  the  Individual  bears  a  small  rate 
of  'interest,  depending  on  the  length  of  time 
It  Is  left  on  deposit.  This  type  of  social  and 
economic  organization  exists  through  all 
strata  of  Rtissla. 

'•Under  such  a  controlled  system.  In  which 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  Is  evidently 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  state.  Russia  has 
been  able,  within  a  short  span  of  years,  to 
pull  Itself  up  from  a  weary,  downtrodden 
nation,  wracked  by  internal  strife  and  bear- 
ing the  heavy  burden  of  a  hungry,  desperate 
class  of  peasant  serfs  under  the  old  czarlst 
system,  to  Its  present  leadership  of  obvlotisly 
high  technological  development. 

••Many  Russian  people  today  may  have  only 
black  bread,  cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  and 
a  pot  of  tea — but  today  It  Is  enough  to  fill 
their  stomachs.  To  a  hungry  population, 
the  mere  advance  of  a  crust  of  bread  Is  an 
accomplishment — and  one.  which  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  manner  In  which  it  is 
done,  must  be  recognized  as  a  form  of  prog- 
ress. 

"From  the  days  of  1916,  when  almost  all  of 
Russia  hovered  together  In  abject  poverty. 
in  hunger,  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  serv- 
ing a  fantastically  rich  nobility,  the  older 
people  of  Russia  today  can  see  visible  signs 
of  their  march  forward — toward  national 
pride,  better  living  standards,  and  industrial 
develoment — a  march  which  today  places 
them  among  the  vanguard  of  the  world's 
nations. 

"The  younger  people,  who  have  known 
nothing  but  communism  In  their  lifetime, 
and  who  have  had  no  opporttinlty  to  ob- 
serve any  other  form  of  government,  glory 
In  their  country's  progress — and  In  the  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
countrymen. 


"This,  above  all,  we  must  recognize.  And 
In  that  recognition  we  mxist,  I  believe,  aban- 
don the  approach  of  some  who,  because  they 
dislike  or  perhaps  fear  conamunism — indeed. 
I  am  sure  they  abhor  this  system  of  govern- 
ment as  I  do — will  not  hear  or  even  listen 
to  the  spoken  words  of  its  accomplishments. 
"The  mark  of  an  Intelligent  soldier  is  to 
recognize  the  capabUltles  of  his  opponent. 
To  mock  a  foe  Is  to  mock  yourself. 

"Communism  will  not  vanish  because  we 
ignore  it.  Neither  will  It  disappear  because 
we  vUlfy  It.    It  exists.    It  is  functioning. 

"It  has  brought  a  new  way  of  life  to  a 
people  once  left  far  beyond  progress  in  the 
wallow  of  Inner  conflict.  It  has  provided 
a  better  standard  of  living— no  matter  If  we 
care  to  dismiss  It  as  still  far  below  our  own— 
for  an  entire  nation  of  people. 

"Of  course.  In  the  U.S.SJl.  there  Is  noth- 
ing remotely  resembling  the  freedom  of  In- 
dividual choice,  action,  and  enterprise  which 
we  In  the  United  States  enjoy  today.  How- 
ever. It  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  freedom  has  never  existed.  Rus- 
sian history  bears  ample  witness  to  the  lack 
of  what  we  regard  as  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom. Under  the  czars,  which  Is  the  period 
with  which  the  typical  elder  or  middle-aged 
Russian  compares  his  life  today,  there  was 
no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, no  freedom  of  economic  choice  for 
the  average  Russian.  Opposition  to  the  then- 
existing  Government  was  ruthlessly  ferreted 
out  by  a  secret  police  whose  methods  were 
not  basically  different  from  those  used  by 
the  Communists. 

"Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  accom- 
plishment of  the  Russia  of  today  is  its  rapid 
transformation  into  an  industrial  empire. 
That  the  tremendous  growth  of  Russia's  In- 
dustrial economy  has  been  reached  in  the 
short  span  of  one  generation  testifies  to  the 
hard  work  done  by  the  Russian  people.  To 
those  who  would  dismiss,  or  soften  the  Im- 
pact of  this  achievement  by  merely  pointing 
out  that  it  was  accomplished  by  a  ruthless 
leadership  holding  the  combined  noses  of 
an  entire  people  to  the  Marxist  grindstone, 
It  again  must  be  remembered  that  compul- 
sion Is  nothing  new  to  the  average  Russian. 
Under  the  Communists,  he  exchanged  the 
compulsion  of  the  czarlst  aristocracy  for  the 
compulsion  of  a  totalitarian  state.  The  only 
change  In  the  picture.  Insofar  as  Ivan  Is  con- 
cerned. Is  that  at  least  part  of  the  nation's 
Increased  wealth  has  trickled  down  to  him 
Instead  of  all  of  It  remaining  In  the  pockets 
of  a  very  few  persons  of  supreme  social 
status. 

"In  other  words.  In  assessing  the  present 
temper  of  the  Russian  people,  not  their 
present  leadership,  but  their  people,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  no  shades 
of  gray  in  the  picture  of  Russian  develop- 
ment since  1917.  Instead,  there  Is  only 
absolute  contrast  between  the  days  prior  to 
the  October  Revolution  and  those  now  upon 
the  colossus  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  term 
'capitalism.'  as  applied  by  the  Communist 
leadership  In  describing  the  United  States, 
does  not  refiect  the  system  which  our  coun- 
try actually  enjoys  today,  but  Instead  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  system  prevalent 
m  Russia  during  czarist  times.  By  Insisting 
that  all  economic  systems  are  either  capital- 
istic (I.e..  czarlst)  or  socialist  (I.e..  that  now 
In  effect  In  the  Soviet  Union)  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  able  to  keep  their  people 
convinced  that  the  Russian  system  today  Is 
the  ultimate  of  perfection. 

"The  Western  World  Is  now  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  waging  a  positive  campaign 
to  change  this  unbalanced  and  untrue  pic- 
ture laid  before  the  Russian  people,  because 
there  are  not  words  available  to  convince 
them  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  of  the 
abundance  we  enjoy.  To  the  average  Rus- 
sian, a  system  which  would  prove  more 
beneficial  than  the  one  under  which  he  now 
lives  Is  Inconceivable,  simply,  because  he  has 
no  knowled^  of  anything  other  than  abso- 


lute exploitation  under  the  czars  compared 
with  a  much  better  way  of  life  under  com- 
munism. 

"As  it  stands,  then,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Russian  people — as  of  this  day.  at  least — 
are  apparently  well  content  with  their  way 
of  life.  The  individual  may  not  have  pro- 
gressed much,  by  our  standards,  but  he  has 
progressed — he  is  much  better  off  than  he 
has  ever  been." 

In  my  1957  report  I  also  Included  a  for- 
malized presentation  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  I  think  that  these,  too, 
are  worth  repeaUng  In  the  Ught  of  today's 
events. 

They  are  as  follows: 

"CONCLtrSION 

"The  Soviet  Union  today  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  evolution — not  revolution,  but 
evolution.  There  is  a  great  surge  of  de- 
centralization taking  place.  The  people  are 
demanding  more  and  more  autonomy  In  the 
hope  of  attaining  more  voice  in  their  local 
affairs.  Sparked  by  Increased  emphasis  upon 
universal  education — an  emphasis  which 
carries  with  It  a  grovrtng  desire  for  Individual 
leadership,  an  eagerness  for  information, 
and  an  abundant  curiosity  regarding  events, 
developments,  and  peoples  outside  the  Soviet 
borders — the  present  Rtisslan  leadership  la 
taking  a  calculated,  but  evidently  necessary, 
risk. 

"Having  placed  their  people  In  a  position 
where  they  are  more  and  more  able  to  think 
for  themselves,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  gam- 
bling with  its  own  futiore.  The  time  is  now 
ripe  for  free  world  action,  designed  to  prop- 
erly capitalize  upon  this  new  advent  within 
the  Soviet's  borders. 

"If.  by  increased  exchanges  of  delegations 
In  every  walk  of  life — such  as  engineers, 
farmers,  legislators,  scientists,  students, 
teachers,  to  name  but  a  few — of  motion  pic- 
tures, of  television  programs,  of  radio  broad- 
casts; If,  by  Increasing  the  points  of  contact 
between  East  and  West,  particularly,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  we  can  lay  the  full 
picture  of  western  culture,  development,  and 
Individual  freedoms  before  the  masses  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  other  peoples  of  the  world 
closely  associated  with  Russia,  there  la  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  will  become 
envious  of  our  way  of  Ufe.  They  win  doubt- 
less become  dissatisfied  when  they  learn  there 
Is  a  better  way  of  life  than  that  which  they 
now  are  enjoying,  and,  as  a  result,  will  de- 
velop an  urge  to  imitate  ours. 

•This  should  be  our  primary  objective. 
"The  free  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  secure  in  the  absolute  belief  that  our 
economic  and  political  systems  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  fair  comparison  with  Soviet- 
style  communism,  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned In  placing  before  the  people  of  Russia 
and  the  world  an  unbiased  picture  of  the  way 
we  live.  We  should — yes,  we  must — open  the 
way  for  peaceful  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  with  the 
understanding  that  all  peoples  will  be  free  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  prefer  to  live. 

"This  Is  a  competition  which  the  free 
world  would  most  certainly  win.  It  would 
bring  a  tremendous  victory  to  us,  for  either 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  be  compelled  to 
give  its  people  a  more  abundant  way  of  life, 
or  the  Soviet  people  would  compel  a  change 
In  their  leadership. 

"Either  of  these  alternatives  would  repre- 
sent a  basic  step  forward  in  the  winning  of 
the  cold  war. 

"In  the  past,  the  tendency  In  the  United 
States  has  been  to  be  somewhat  apologeUc 
about  the  abundance  we  enjoy— to  regard 
our  blessings  as  the  result  of  more  good  for- 
tune than  anything  else.  The  Soviet  Union 
on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  credited 
the  progress  it  has  made  since  1917  as  the 
result  of  two  things:  First,  the  alleged  su- 
periority of  the  Socialist  system,  and,  second, 
the  constant  hard  work  of  the  Soviet  people. 
"Concerning  the  latter,  no  effort  Is  spared 
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The  three  visits  I  have  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Impressions  I  have  gained  during 
them,  and  the  information  I  have  gathered, 
have  resulted  in  the  following  suggestlona, 
which  I  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee — Indeed,  for  the  consideration  of 
all  our  people. 

"becommendations 

"I  recommend  that  the  United  States  re- 
examine Its  approach  to  the  waging  of  cold 


in  Russia  to  acquaint   the  people  with  the  reached    and    even   surpassed,   the   program  long-term  crlalfi  to  face,  the  free  enterprise 

SoS  bemg  made,  and  to  heii  praise  and  was  transformed  from  one  of  rehablllUtlon  (capltaUstlc)     naUons    mu^t    faU    of    their 

credit  upon  the  workers.    Propaganda  within  Into  one  of  development  and  mutual  defense  weight. 

Russia   is  one  of   the   chief   weapons   of   the  Huge   amounts   were  suppUed   to   a  host   of 

communist  leaders  In  maintaining  the  Com-  countries   m  help  build  armies,  for  capital 

munlst  way  of  life.     Radios  are  Installed  In  development,  for  techmcal  aid. 

all    public    places.    Including    factories    and  .               .               .               •               • 

farms,  and  they  constantly  blare  out  the  ac-  -'Viewed  In  the  light  of  these  vast  expendl- 

compUshments  of  Russia's  economy  and  Ita  tures,   the   record   of   achievement  thus   far 

people  Is  a  dismal  one. 

"Awards  are  made  for  worker  excellence.  "Europe,  fully  restored  to  economic  health. 

"Competition  between  areas  producing  the  and  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity,  still 

same   commodities    or    manufacturing    the  leans  on  the  United  States  for  participation 

same  goods,  Is  fostered.    Region  vies  against  m  her  home  defenses — still  refuses  to  bear  ^^^     Recognliing  that  our  actual  adversary 

region  In  an  endless  productivity  contest.  her  fair  share  of  the  free  worlds  burdens.  ,jj  ^j^jg  conflict  Is  the  Soviet  Umon,  I  recom- 

"Speciflc   projects — such  as  the  construe-  particularly  In  the  Middle  East,  southeast  mend  that  this  reexamination  be  undertaken 

tlon  of  a  power  dam,  for  example — are  re-  Asia,  Formosa,  and  South  Korea.  in  the  light  of  the  following,  the  Implementa- 

corded  step  by  step  on  motion-picture  fllm.  "Many  other  nations  which  we  have  as-  y^jj  qj  which  will  help  to  dispel  the  fear  of 

First  the  ground  breaking,  where  thousands  slsted  lavishly  In  the  past  are  either  actively  each  other  prevailing  among  the  peoples  of 

assemble,   then  the  river  closure,  then  the  practicing  or  moving  In  the  direction  of  neu-  ^^^  g^st  and  the  West,  and  restore  mutual 

Installation  of  the  first  generator  and  so  on.  trallsm  If  not  outright  oUnement  with  the  confidence,  which  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to 

Awards  are  made  to  the  best  workers  at  each  soviet  Union.  achieve  a  lasting  world  peace, 

function.  "A  few  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  ..^    q^^  information  program  directed  to 

"These  films  are  then  exhibited  across  the  they  pursue  a  policy  of  pitting  the  United  ^^e    Iron   Curtain    and    particularly   to   the 

length    and    breadth    of    the    Soviet   Union,  states  against  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  soviet  peoples  should  be  expanded.     In  this 

with    abundant    praise    heaped    upon    the  obtain  the  maximum  aid  from  both  coun-  expansion,  all  propaganda  in  Its  traditional 

"workers"  who  made  such  projects  possible  tries.  forms    should    be    abandoned.     Instead,    a 

and  with  added  emphasis  that  they  are  the  "Russia,  and  her  satellites — who  are  our  positive   approach   should   be   applied   unl- 

beneflclarles.  avowed  opponents  In  the  global  cold  war —  formly.    No  reference  to  communism  per  se 

"In   the  so-called   neutralist   or  other  na-  are  not  weakening,  nor  do  their  policies  seem  should  be  permitted.     Accurate,  factual  re- 

tlons    experiencing    a    Soviet   economic    and  to  suffer  defeat  or  even  frustration  as  a  re-  porting  of  the  news  and  conditions  In  the 

political     offensive,     the     progress    achieved  suit  of  the  heavy-spending  approach  we  have  j^gg   world   must   be   stressed.     Every   effort 

within  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  advent  of  used  In  the  past.     On  the  contrary,  some  of  ghould    be   made   to   objectively   depict   the 

communism  is  constantly  cited  as  an  exam-  our  advisers  contend  that  the  Russians  are  enormous  advantages  of  our  way  of  life,  wlth- 

ple  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  an  under-  making  gains  In  the  Middle  East,  In  south-  q^^  disparaging  the  system  presently  In  effect 

developed  area  under  the  socialist  system.  east  Asia,  m  Africa,  and  even  Latin  America.  ^^  ^^^  soviet  Union  or  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 

"Instead  of,  in  effect,  apologizing  for  our  "They  are  Increasing  their  domestic  agrl-  j^jjj 
abundance.  Instead  of  fostering  and  follow-  cultural  and  Industrial  bases,  as  my  report  ..^  ^^  expanded  and  realistic  exchange  of 
Ing  a  philosophy  dedicated  to  the  proportion  amply  demonstrates.  persons  program  between  the  Soviet  Union 
that  because  America  has  so  much  It  must  "Their  technology  Is  constantly  Improv-  ^^^^j  ^^^  united  States  should  be  Inaugurated 
be  shared  with  those  who  have  so  little,  the  ing.  Sputniks  I  and  II  offer  abundant  proof  ^^^  ^^^^  ,j.jjjg  expansion  can  be  achieved 
United  States  should  point  out  that  our  of  this.  with  no  additional  cost,  by  simply  dlscon- 
present  national  wealth  was  created  and  "In  almost  every  Imaginable  way,  by  al-  tlnulng  many  so-called  Information  programs 
obtained  through  the  hard  work  and  in-  most  any  comparison  that  might  be  made,  operated  elsewhere  that  are  unnecessary.  A» 
genulty  of  Americans,  laboring  under  a  free-  thr  United  States  today  Is  In  a  much  less  ^gtang^j  jn  ^he  body  of  my  report,  I  am  con- 
enterprise  system,  to  tame  a  wilderness  and  favorable  position  In  Its  International  re-  y^jif-ed  that  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
devote  Its  resources  to  the  betterment  of  latlonshlps  and  particularly  In  Its  com-  union  are  sincere  In  their  belief  that  the 
all  our  people.  petltlve  position  with  the  Soviet  Union  torm  of  government  and  the  economic  system 
"Indeed  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  than  it  was  In  1948,  despite  the  expenditure  ^^£,5,  which  they  Uve  are  second  to  none. 
United  States  as  we  know  It  today  Is  only  of  over  $50  billion  of  our  dwindling  national  ,j^^^  conviction  flows  from  their  Inability  to 
5  years  older  than  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  wealth.  compare  their  present-day  living  standard*, 
now  exists  "As  I  bave  often  stated,  otir  country  can-  industrial  and  agricultural  techniques,  cul- 
"Onlv  with  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  the  not  continue  on  Its  present  course  without  ^^^j  progress  and  technological  development 
48th  State  In  1912  did  the  United  States  Inviting  not  only  ultimate  International  de-  ^^j^  anything  other  than  those  existing 
really  begin  its  great  rise  and  progressively  feat,  but  national  disaster.  „„»,„„^  within  the  Soviet  Union's  borders  in  prior 
forge  to  the  forefront  of  the  world's  nations.  '^'"'J''^^'^,^  P°JlZ^I'l?^Zl^^r^1^^^^^  ^""^^-  ^^  exchanging  delegations,  from 
Russia  betsan  Its  climb  vrtth  the  deposing  of  expenditure  of  gigantic  sums  for  foreign  am  ^  ^^j^  ^^  life— scientists,  technicians, 
fhec^rslnmT  purposes  (over  and  above  funds  appropriated  workers,  farmers,  students,  leglslators-the 
"Yet  in  this  relatively  short  space  of  time,  ^o""  the  maintenance  and  modernization  of  ^  j^  j^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^j^^  opportunity 
the  Unue^  Sta  es  has  achlev?^  a  much  our  own  Armed  Forces) :  large  appropriations  ^  ^^^^  ^^  firsthand  the  boundless  advantages 
Seat^ra^v.nce  than  the  USSR  In  all  ^°r  «^  information  Servtc.^  continuation  of  ^^^^^  ^  free-enterprise  system,  founded  on 
fem^wUhout  sub  lectlnrouT  people  or  our  ^^  *""°«t  unbearable  and  destructive  tax  ^^^  ^^  ^^  representative  government, 
Lonomv  w  the  S  ru le  LcTInflex^We  dlscT-  ^^  ^^^^  threatens  to  destroy  In  latlye;  he  j^  ^^^  program,  however,  ex- 
rune  mat  communism  fmp^r  --^^^  ^^^^'-^^  °'  '^^^  stagnation  in  the  ,^^^^  ^„^  ^^^,  ^  ^exe%clsed.  Under  no 
"In  other  words.  If  it  were  poeslbl 
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"In  other  words,  if  it  were  poesime— as  i  precious  natural  resources;   and  the  promise  "roeram  be  nermltted 

believe  it  Is-for  the  United  Stat^  to  place  P    ^o„t,„^ed  neglect  of  other  vital  areas  of  P^rJ^on  of  ™  r  bor 

Its  record  of  achievement  beside  that  of  the  ^^^  national  economic  progress,  particularly  '"flltratlon  of  our  bor 

Soviet   Union   for   the   people   of   Russia   to  t,,,g  power,  housing,  commerce  and  others. 


..  ,        ,     treme    care    must    be    exercised.     Under   no 

I      proper    protection    and    preservation    of    our      circumstances  should  a  bona  flde  exchange 

to  become  a  means  for 
Its  record  of  achievement  beslde^thatof^  the     ^  ;n;uon;r  e^omlc  progress,  particularly     '--—  ^L^^^f  S  ^^xf^XS 

cold  war  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
outlined  In  recommendations  1  and  2.  de- 
signed to  dispel  the  fear  which  exists  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
the  US  S.R.,  and  to  create  a  climate  of  con- 
fidence, should  also  come  Increased  willing- 
ness upon  our  part  to  meet  as  often  as  possi- 
ble with  leaders  of  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  record  of 
broken  promises  which  prior  Soviet  leaders 
have  left  In  the  wake  of  prior  talks,  our 
failure  to  Join  and  participate  In  top-level 
conferences — even  simamlt  conferences— pro- 
vides powerful  ammunition  for  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine.  It  eases  the  task  of 
Red  information  agencies  to  picture  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union — along  with  other  lands  throughout 
the  world — as  unwilling  to  discuss  peaceful 
solutions  of  world  problems. 

The  committee   Is  well  acquainted  with 


observe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  would 
prove  the  more  attr.ictlve. 

"It  is  necessary  for  us  as  leader  of  the 
free  nations  to  realize  and  understind  that 
the  Russians  have  progressed  under  their 
present  form  of  government,  and  that  we 
must  recognize  that  progress — not  disparage 
it — In  our  dealings  with  the  Russian  people. 

"It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  plaguing  Eist-West  relationships  Is 
not  only  desirable,  but  urgently  necessary— 
particularly  to  the  United  States,  upon  whom 
rests  the  greatest  burdens  of  present 
policies 


The  recommendation  I  have  advanced  for 
the  past  3  years  is  reemphaslzed  at  this 
time;  that  is,  the  time  has  come — In  fact.  It 
may  even  have  already  passed— for  us  to 
take  stock  and  to  take  a  new  look  at  our 
foreign  p>olicy. 

"Given  a  continued  or  heightened  cold 
war  of  indefinite  duration,  the  pursuance  of 
our  present  policies  must  eventually  result 
in  the  strangulation  of  our  free-enterprise 
sy.stem.  either  by  a  continued  decline  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  Increasing  rell.nnce 
upon  Government  control  and  regulation  of 
the  economy,  or  eventual  collapse  of  our 
total   economy   under  the   pressures  of  con- 


Slnce   1948,   the  year   the   Marshall   plan  sUntly-growlng   Government   spending    and 

began,  our  Nation  has  spent  over  $50  billion  a  swelling  debt  load. 

ostensibly  to  roll  back  the  Red  tide  of  com-  "Either    of    these    alternatives    would    be 

munlsm.     Initially,  these  expenditures  were  disastrous. 

designed  to  restore  the  war-ravaged  nations  "The  first  would  represent  an  easy  default 


of  Western  Europe.  In  order  to  place  them  victory  by  state  socialism  over  the  forces  of  ,./"^.^°'^'"f%^J,^"„"'=?J;   attain  and 

in  a  position  to  be  of  aid  to  the  free  world  free  enterprise,  the  second  would  carry  with  th«   desire  of   all   Americans   U)  ^"aln  \°° 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  an  armed  it   the   full   realization   of   a   basic   tenet  of  ^^l^^aln  ^», J^^*'°f „^°^^  .f  ^^..^ /"^^  ' ^ 

aggression.    Later,  when  proposed  goals  were  Marxist  communism;    namely,  that  given  a  cured  In  dignity  and  made  lasting  througn 


mutual  trust.  However,  oxir  Government's 
failure  to  show  a  willingness  to  confer  with 
Soviet  leaders  on  the  peaceful  solution  of 
world  tensions  is  being  broadcast  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  as  In- 
dicative of  our  aggressive  Intentions.  With  a 
weapon  such  as  this  at  the  command  of  ex- 
pert Communist  propagandists,  we  are  con- 
stantly losing  ground  In  our  effort  to  main- 
tain sympathy  for  and  understanding  of  our 
International  objectives. 

"4.  I  recommend  that  otir  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  create  fuU-fiedged  modern 
armies  in  small  underdeveloped  countries 
be  terminated,  and  that  our  assistance  be 
confined  to  a  realistic  technlcal-ald  effort. 
This  move  would  be  designed  to  create  a 
broad  base  of  trained  native  peoples,  a  base 
which  would  attract  private  Investment  capi- 
tal, or  which — at  the  very  least — could  prop- 
erly utilize  any  government-to-government 
capital  which  might  later  be  made  available 
for  development  purposes.  An  approach  of 
this  type  would  strengthen  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  country  to  maintain  Its 
prestige  and  self-respect  by  standing  on  iy.» 
own  feet. 

■'By  encouraging  underdeveloped  countries 
to  malnUln  military  forces  far  beyond  their 
capabilities  to  supF>ort,  we  are  actually  creat- 
ing conditions  tailor  made  for  the  advance 
of  communism. 

"As  the  Comptroller  General  noted  In  his 
report  to  Congress  on  an  examination  of  the 
military  assistance  program  on  March  31, 
1957,  the  extensions  of  arms  aid  to  a  num- 
ber of  nations  has  not  always  been  motivated 
by  purely  military  considerations,  nor  has 
the  Impact  of  this  aid  been  properly  evalu- 
ated In  advance,  or  in  conjunction  with.  Its 
availability. 

••  The  military  force  objectives  presently 
approved  for  United  States  support  In  cer- 
tain allied  countries  are  not  always  realistic 
In  terms  of  recipient  country  manpower  and 
financial  capabilities,  are  not  always  mutu- 
ally acceptable  to  the  countries  concerned, 
and  are  not  always  motivated  by  military 
considerations  (report,  supra,  p.  2),' 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  'In  a  number  of  countries  the  United 
states  has  programed  and  Is  delivering  mili- 
tary equipment  In  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  effectively  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the 
recipients,  at  their  existing  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  recipients  either  have  not  been 
able  to  use  the  aid  furnished  because  of  their 
financial  and  economic  Incapacity  and  their 
manpower  limitations  or  they  have  not  de- 
sired to  \xse  the  assistance  for  the  purposes 
Intended  by  the  United  States  (report,  supra. 
p.  3).' 

"As  It  now  stands  the  hasty  application  of 
great  amounts  of  economic  and  mllltsLry  aid 
to  newly  Independent,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions Is  often  working  to  our  extreme  dis- 
advantage. 

"First,  In  those  nations  whose  economies 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain  a 
military  force  of  the  capabilities  desired  by 
United  SUtes  advisers,  the  gap  In  national 
income  created  by  heavy  military  expendi- 
tures is  sought  to  be  filled  by  America  ex- 
tending so-called  defense-support  assistance. 
"As  administered  in  the  past,  this  type  of 
economic  aid  has  frequently  failed  to  trickle 
down  to  the  masses.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
southeast  Asia,  living  standards  remain  vis- 
ibly unchanged  for  the  great  majority  of 
people  despite  large  United  States  expendi- 
tures there.  There  are  In  these  countries, 
two  economic  strata — the  very  rich,  and  the 
miserably  poor. 

"The  latter  are,  without  exception,  the 
object  of  constant  Soviet  propagandizing. 
United  States  policies,  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  large  standing  military  forces, 
are  blamed  for  low  living  standards.  'Cap- 
italistic' America  is  also  blamed  for  lining 


the  pockets  of  the  rich  while  caring  little  for 
the  poor. 

"In  these  same  countries,  as  the  body  of 
my  report  demonstrates,  the  wealthy  pay 
little  or  nothing  In  the  way  of  Income  taxes, 
or,  for  that  matter,  all  taxes  as  compared  to 
us.  Thus,  as  the  whole  burden  of  defense 
and  economic  growth  in  a  given  naUon  may 
be  ours,  so  is  the  blame  for  that  nation's 
poverty  heaped  upon  our  shoulders." 

•  •  • 

"While  I  am  convinced  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  recommendations  would 
result  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  success 
than  a  continuation  of  our  present  policies, 
it  Is  not  my  view  that  they  will  work  mir- 
acles overnight.  On  the  contrary,  the  'new 
look"  I  have  advocated  should  teke  place  con- 
currently with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense  by  the  United  States.  We  must  not 
lower  our  guard.  A  modern,  efficient  De- 
fense Establishment  is  the  best  guarantee 
we  have  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
would-be  world  conquerors  to  follow  the 
path  of  aggression  Instead  of  peaceful  Inter- 
national competition. 

"In  essence,  the  burden  of  my  recom- 
mendations involves  the  maximum  use  of 
the  single  greatest  resource  oiu-  Nation 
possesses— not  dollars,  but  the  tremendous 
abundance  of  both  material  and  spiritual 
advantages  which  freedom  has  to  offer. 

"America  Is  the  world's  greatest  showplace 
for  the  accomplishments  of  a  free  economy 
dedicated  to  providing  a  free  people  with  the 
highest  standard   of   living  in  the   world. 

"With  such  an  exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labors,  it  should  be  readily  apparent  that, 
in  comparison  with  our  growth  over  the  rela- 
tively same  period  of  time,  Russia's  advance 
has  been  accomplished  despite,  rather  than 
because  of,  the  dictates  of  sociaUst  theories, 
and  perhaps  owes  Its  success  more  to  the 
hard  work  of  her  people  than  to  any  tenet  or 
theory  set  forth  by  Lenin,  Marx,  or  StaUn. 

"Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  to  our  show- 
place:  let  us  welcome  all  who  would  come  to 
see — to  compare — to  imitate. 

"Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and  a 
restoration  of  conamerclal  contacts  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

"Let  us  not  apologize  for  our  abundance, 
but,  rather,  let  us  display  It  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  an  example  of  what  hard 
work  can  achieve  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
work. 

"Let  us  be  honest  enough  to  caution  those 
who  are  to  choose  between  socialism  and 
freedom  that  such  miracles  are  not  wrought 
overnight,  but  must  come  gradually  and 
through  self-help. 

"Above  all  other  things,  let  us  not  fear  an 
honest  competition  with  Soviet  communism. 
"The  approach  I  have  outlined  involves 
only  the  realization  that  it  is  time  for  our 
country  to  choose  a  more  advantageous 
ground  upon  which  to  wage  this  most  critical 
battle  of  the  cold  war. 

"We  have  been  confronted  in  recent  years 
by  what  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to 
defeat  the  democratic  nations  by  peaceful 
means.  Rather  than  see  victory  go  to  them 
by  default.  I  urge  our  Government  to  pour 
Its  full  effort  into  a  massive  fight  for  the 
minds  of  men— all   men,  everywhere." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  carefully  studied 
all  aspects  of  the  Consular  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, together  with  a  protocol  relating  to 
that  convention. 

I  have  read  with  great  care  the  exten- 
sive testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee's reports  both  in  1965  and  1967.  I 
have  studied  the  President's  messages 
and  have  followed  the  speeches  Senators 


have  made,  together  with  the  floor  de- 
bate, on  this  extremely  important  matter. 

I  have  withheld  final  judgment  until 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
thoroughly  all  the  evidence  and  all  the 
views  of  our  Nation's  most  knowledgeable 
persons. 

In  arriving  at  my  decision,  I  have  been 
impelled  by  one  paramovmt  considera- 
tion, and  one  consideration  only:  Is  this 
convention  in  the  best  interests  of  Amer- 
ica? 

Many  factors — diplomatic,  military, 
political,  historic,  Judicial,  and  others- 
enter  into  the  decision  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  best  interests  of  America. 
After  evaluating  all  these  factors,  and 
after  weighing  their  relative  importance, 
I  have  concluded  that,  in  balance,  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Consular  Convention  and 
its  protocol  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  For  this  reason,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  I  will  subsequently  outline. 
I  have  decided  to  vote  for  ratification. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    CONVE.'iTION 

Mr.  President,  when  the  United  States 
first  established  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1933,  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Litvinov  stated  that  it 
had  been  agreed  that  a  consular  con- 
vention would  be  negotiated  "immedi- 
ately following  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries." 

Soviet  consulates  were  then  opened  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  1934 
and  in  Los  Angeles  in  1937.  In  1941  we 
opened  a  consulate  In  Vladivostok.  But 
in  1948,  the  Soviet  Government  closed  its 
consulates  in  the  United  States  and 
shortly  after  that  we  closed  our  con- 
sulate in  Vladivostok.  Before  these  con- 
sulates were  closed,  we  had  requested  and 
received  permission  to  open  a  consulate 
in  Leningrad,  but  we  have  never  done 

so. 

Although  there  have  been  these  con- 
sulates in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  there  has  never  been  ne- 
gotiated a  consular  convention  between 
the  two  cotmtries.  It  was  only  many 
years  later  that  negotiations  were 
started. 

At  the  1955  Geneva  Summit  Confer- 
ence, President  Eisenhower's  proposal  for 
"concrete  steps"  to  lower  "the  barriers 
which  now  impede  the  opportunities  of 
people  to  travel  anywhere  in  the  world" 
led  to  a  relaxation  by  the  Bulganin- 
Khrushchev  regime  of  tight  Stalinist 
controls.  This  in  turn  led  to  greatly  in- 
creased American  travel  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  more  and  more  American  travelers 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  began  to 
realize  that  we  needed  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  negotiating  an  explicit 
consular  convention  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
At  the  Camp  David  talks  in  1959,  Secre- 
tary- of  State  Christian  Herter  proposed 
such  a  treaty  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromvko.  Drafta  were  exchanged  in 
early  1960.  but  there  was  little  further 
activity,  because  of  subsequent  strains  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  until  Sep- 
tember 1963.  when  formal  negotiations 
began  in  Moscow. 

After  8  months  of  hard  negotiations. 
the  convention  and  the  protocol  were 
signed  on  June  1.  1964,  and  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  on  June  12, 
1964. 
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PROVISIONS  or  THE  CONVENTION  AND  PROTOCOL 

The  convention  regulates  the  consular 
affairs  of  each  country  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  and  the  treatment  to  be 
accorded  to  consular  omclals  and  em- 
ployees The  convention  covers  such 
matters  as  the  status  of  a  consular  estab- 
Ushment,  the  duties  and  functions  of 
consular  officers,  and  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  consular 
personnel  of  each  country  stationed  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  country. 

As  such,  the  convention  in  effect  estab- 
lishes the  ground  rules  for  the  two  coun- 
tries— ground  rules  on  setting  up  a  kind 
of  business  office  In  each  other's  country. 
However,  the  convention  does  not  itself 
authorize  the  opening  of  consulates  or 
specify  the  number  which  may  be  opened. 
It  merely  provides  the  legal  framework 
for  the  activity  of  the  accredited  consular 
officers,  whether  attached  to  an  Embassy 
or  to  consulates  which  might  be  opened 
as  a  result  of  separate  negotiations. 

The  convention  follows  the  pattern  of 
other  bilateral  consular  conventions  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
formalizing  what  Is  normally  a  routine 
bilateral  exchange  of  officials.  But  this 
particular  convention  and  protocol  is  dis- 
tinctive in  several  ways. 

It  contains  two  provisions  relating  to 
the  protection  of  American  citizens, 
which  would  be  operative  Immediately,  as 

follows:  _        .  ^    * 

First.  It  requires  the  receiving  state  to 
notify  consular  ofRcers  of  the  sending 
state  of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  state  within  1  to  3 
days  from  the  time  of  arrest  or  detention 
depending  on  conditions  of  communica- 
tion. ,        „ 

Second.  It  provides  that  consular  ofn- 
cers  of  the  sending  state  may  visit  and 
communicate  with  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  is  under  arrest  or  de- 
tained in  custody  by  the  receiving  state 
within  2  to  4  days  of  the  arrest  or  de- 
tention, depending  on  his  location,  and 
on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter. 

The  convention  also  states,  for  the  first 
time  in  any  consular  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party,  that  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  of  the  send- 
ing state  will  be  immune  from  the  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state. 
This  provision  extends  to  consular  of- 
ficers and  personnel  the  same  unre- 
stricted immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution that  embassy  officers  and  em- 
ployees now  enjoy.  In  other  consular 
conventions  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  the  immunity  granted  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  has  gen- 
erally been  limited  to  misdemeanors. 
The  proposed  convention  extends  the 
immunity  to  felonies. 

These  immunity  provisions  do  not  go 
Into  effect  automatically.  They  only  be- 
come effective  when  consulates  are 
agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  separate  nego- 
tiations and  are  subsequently  estab- 
lished. 

The  proposed  convention  contains 
provisions  designed  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible abuse  of  this  criminal  immunity. 
The  receiving  state  has  the  explicit  right 
to  declare  consular  officers  persona  non 
grata  and  consular  employees  unaccept- 
able. Moreover,  all  persons  enjoying  im- 
munity  from   criminal   jurisdiction   are 


obliged  to  respect  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  receiving  states,  including 
traffic  regulations. 

The  convention  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  measures  to  safeguard  against  the 
danger  of  subversion.  If,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  opening  of  a  Soviet  con- 
sulate here,  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  consulate  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  screening  and  entry  controls  as 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  They  will  also  be 
subject  to  the  same  travel  restrictions  as 
those  which  apply  to  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel. 

Finally,  the  convention  may  be  termi- 
nated on  6  months'  notice  by  either 
party. 

Prom  this  brief  .sketch  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  and  protocol,  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  an  unusual  treaty, 
rather  than  a  routine  agreement  relat- 
ing to  consulates. 

This  treaty  represents  the  first  bi- 
lateral agreement  we  have  ever  nego- 
tiated with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the 
first  between  the  world's  two  super- 
powers. 

The  proposed  Consular  Convention  Is 
the  first  between  our  country  and  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  our  adversary  in  the 
tense,  trying,  and  costly  cold  war  of  some 
20  long  years — a  country  which  has  been 
supplying  arms,  aircraft,  missiles,  oil.  and 
other  weapons  and  material  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong— the  same 
weapons  and  material  used  against 
American  troops  in  our  effort  to  stem 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  so  much 
concern  and  objections  have  been  ex- 
pre-ssed  over  the  question  of  the  treaty's 
ratification. 

THE   SOVIET    UNION    AND   THK   WAE   IN    VIETNAM 

Many  Americans  are  opposed  to  the 
timing  of  this  treaty.  They  feel  it  should 
be  deferred  until  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  They  point  out  that  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged  in  a  bloody 
conflict  in  Vietnam  with  an  enemy  which 
is  being  substantially  equipped  and  aided 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  question  the  wisdom  of  our  mak- 
ing any  kind  of  conciliatory  gesture — or 
any  gesture  that  may  be  so  interpreted— 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  as  long  as 
American  blood  continues  to  be  shed  in 
that  conflict.  Why  should  we  render  any 
degree  of  respectability  to  a  regime 
which  continues  to  mobilize  world  opin- 
ion against  us.  to  send  massive  infusions 
of  military  aid  to  our  enemies,  and  which 
has  called  us  "worldwide  public  enemy 
No.  1?"  they  ask. 

These  points  are  indeed  well  worth 
considering.  For  while  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  monolithic  international 
Communist  partnership  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  a  re.sult  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split, 
they  are  nevertheless  firmly  united 
against  all  Western  forms  of  democracy 
and  are  actively  alietting  Hanoi's  aggres- 
sion. 

Moreover,  there  are  absolutely  no  in- 
dications that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
will  halt  the  flow  of  Soviet  war  material 
to  Hanoi ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
ratification  will  bring  an  end  to  the  cold 
war. 


As  valid  as  these  points  may  be.  the 
real  question  is:  Should  Soviet  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  and  her  various  differ- 
ences with  us  blind  us  and  prevent  our 
two  nations  from  arriving  at  agreements 
on  any  and  all  matters,  especially  those 
more  beneficial  to  us — and  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  our  two  nations,  no  matter  how 
slight?  Are  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  served  by  adamant  and  stubborn 
refusal  to  meet  on  common  grounds 
whenever  such  is  possible? 

We  have  learned,  and  learned  well, 
since  World  War  n,  that  grave  crises  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  nations  of 
the  West  occur  with  grievous  and  calcu- 
lated regularity.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  also  learned  tl.at  the  road  to  the 
mitigation  of  these  tensions  and,  even- 
tually, world  peace,  cannot  be  built  by 
prolonging  and  deepening  the  cold  war, 
but  rather  by  painstakingly  and  patiently 
searching  for  areas  on  which  we  might 
find  mutual  agreement. 

The  pending  convention  and  protocol 
is,  to  me,  a  symbol— admittedly  a  small 
one— of  the  willingness  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  separate  emotion  and  ideological 
differences  from  interests  which  are 
basic  and  compatible  to  both.  The  treaty 
is  not  so  much  a  gesture  of  conciliation, 
as  It  is  an  agreement  that  the  mutual 
interests  of  both  countries  will  be  ad- 
vanced, however  slightly,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  missions  designed  to  serve 
nondiplomatic  Interests. 

Like  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Civil  Air  Agreement,  and  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  the  convention 
represents  another  small,  tentative  step 
to  reduction  of  world  tensions,  an  ex- 
periment in  cooperation  between  our 
two  coim tries. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP    OF    TREATT    TO    OTHER 
PROPOSALS 

Arguments  have  been  advanced  that 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention 
would  be  used  as  an  opening  wedge  and 
prelude  to  proposals  relaxing  East-West 
trade  relations. 

Mr  President.  I  fully  appreciate  this 
argument.  But  I  am  not  convinced 
that  ratification  of  this  pending  treaty 
will  create  an  irresistible  momentum 
leading  to  the  hasty  consideration  and 
adoption  of  the  East-West  trade  bill.  It 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  because 
we  did  ratify  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Civil  Air  Agreement, 
we  will  be  forced  to  pass  the  East-West 
trade  bill.     This  is  absurd. 

Propo.sals  such  as  the  East-West  trade 
bill,  while  affecting  our  overall  relations 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  deal  with  a 
completely  different  subject. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  pas- 
sage of  the  East-West  trade  bill  might 
result  in  the  transshipment  of  strategic 
war  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  via  Soviet 
Russia— material  that  would  be  used  di- 
rectly against  American  troops.  It 
might  also  result  in  the  shipment  of  so- 
called  nonstrategic  goods  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  thus  enabling  her  to  free  her 
manufacturing  potential  to  produce  war 
supplies  for  use  in  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
am  confident  that  this  East-West  trade 
proposal  will  be  carefully  and  thorough- 
ly considered  on  its  individual  merits. 

"  I  am  equally  confident  that  each  new 
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measure  proposing  some  degree  of  re- 
laxation of  East-West  tensions  will  be 
done  with  a  long  memory  and  a  healthy 
skepticism  about  Communist  intentions, 
and  a  determined  vigilance  to  maintain 
all  safeguards  essential  to  America's 
long-term  security  interests. 

SOVIET   TRUSTWORTHINESS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
long  record  of  treaty  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  catalog  of  such  vio- 
lations is  far  too  long  to  repeat  here. 
They  may  be  found  in  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  1961,  en- 
titled "Background  Information  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  International  Rela- 
tions." 

Because  of  this  background  of  im- 
trustworthiness,  many  Americans  right- 
fully raise  the  question,  Can  the  Soviets 
be  relied  upon  to  observe  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  Consular  Convention  and 
protocol? 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  history  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  shows 
that  Soviet  violations  of  international 
agreements  and  treaties  took  place 
largely  during  the  Stalin  period.  De- 
spite its  earlier  record  of  repeated  viola- 
tions of  international  obligations,  the 
Soviet  Government — particularly  in  re- 
cent years — has  increasingly  found  It  to 
be  in  its  interest  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party  to  a  number  of  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  agreements  which 
It  has  not  violated.  Among  the  most 
Important  of  these  agreements  are  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty.  1955;  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty.  1959;  and  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  1963. 

Ti-eaties  between  sovereign  govern- 
ments are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  self-interest,  not  as  rewards  for 
good  conduct  or  as  evidence  of  good 
faith.  According  to  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  in  tills  field,  there  are 
a  number  of  areas  In  which  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  coincide;  the  problem  is  to  care- 
fully delineate  and  thoroughly  explore 
them  before  even  embarking  on  explor- 
atory talks. 

Examples  of  such  areas  of  mutual  self- 
interest  are  those  embodied  in  the  Lim- 
ited Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Treaty 
on  Outer  Space,  and  the  treaty  on  the 
nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons— 
which  Is  still  under  discussion.  Each  of 
these  agreements  either  has  built-in 
safeguards  or  Is  self -enforcing. 

Similarly,  the  proposed  Consular  Con- 
vention was  carefully  drafted  to  provide 
protections  against  abuse.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  if  the  Soviet  Union  should 
violate  its  terms,  the  United  States  could 
suspend  it  or,  with  6  months'  notice,  ter- 
minate it.  If  a  Soviet  consulate  should 
be  opened  later  on  in  this  country  and 
its  personnel  violate  our  laws  or  the 
standards  of  behavior  we  would  expect, 
we  could  expel  them  or  close  the  con- 
sulate. 

THE  THREAT   OF   ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  President,  every  American  Is 
rightly  concerned  about  the  Increased 
opportunity  for  espionage  on  the  part 
of  Soviet  agents  if  a  Soviet  consulate  is 
eventually  opened  here.    Consequently, 
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the  convention  could  present  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  America. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Communists  are 
most  adept  and  vigorous  at  using  their 
diplomatic  posts  as  centers  of  espionage 
activities.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  use  their 
American  consular  offices  in  the  same 
way. 

However,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
treaty  neither  authorizes  the  opening 
of  consulates  nor  specifies  their  number, 
so  that  Senate  ratification  will  not  auto- 
matically result  in  the  establishment  of 
even  one  Soviet  consulate.  The  pro- 
posed convention  merely  provides  the 
legal  framework  for  their  operation  if 
and  when  they  are  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  new  negotiations  after  ratifi- 
cation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
presently  no  formal  proposals  or  plans 
pending  for  the  opening  of  consular  of- 
fices in  either  country.  If,  at  a  later 
date,  such  negotiations  were  initiated, 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  other 
concerned  Senators  would  be  fully  con- 
sulted, along  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  any  American  city  under  consid- 
eration as  a  consular  site. 

We  are  also  assured  that,  in  the  event 
a  Soviet  consulate  were  established  in 
this  country,  the  United  States  would 
insist  that  the  number  of  Soviet  consular 
personnel  enjoying  immunities  under  the 
convention  be  strictly  limited,  and  in  no 
case  would  It  exceed  the  number  of 
Americans  to  receive  identical  immuni- 
ties in  the  consulate  we  would  open  in 
theU.S.SJl. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State- 
the  total  number  of  Soviet  citizens  now 
enjoying  full  diplomatic  Immunity  in  the 
United  States  Is  452.  If  a  consular  of- 
fice were  opened,  this  would  add  another 
10  or  15.  Thus,  the  small  scale  of  the 
threat  is  readily  apparent.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  himself  has  said  on  this 
point  a  few  weeks  ago: 

The  F.B.I,  can  definitely  handle  any  addi- 
tional responsibilities  brought  about  by  the 
approval  of  the  treaty.  .  .  .  The  (extra)  ex- 
penditure m  runds  .  .  .  could  be  absorbed 
within   our  current  appropriation. 

In  addition  the  United  States  would 
also  be  authorized  by  the  treaty  to  screen 
the  personnel  of  a  Soviet  consulate  be- 
fore agreeing  to  their  assignment  here. 
The  screening  process  makes  it  much 
easier  to  scrutinize  the  activities  of  po- 
litical agents  who  enter  the  country  as 
registered  representatives  of  a  foreign 
government  than  when  they  enter  clan- 
destinely. 

We  are  also  authorized  by  the  treaty 
to  prevent  them  from  travelling  to  sensi- 
tive areas  in  the  country  and  to  expel 
them  if  they  prove  to  be  undesirable. 
We  could  close  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the 
United  States  whenever  we  wished,  and 
we  could  cancel  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion— as  I  said  earlier — on  6  months'  no- 
tice. 

All  of  the  treaty's  provisions,  of  course, 
cut  both  ways.  If  Soviet  consular  per- 
sonnel are  eventually  allowed  Into  the 
United   States,  we  would,   reciprocally. 


send  to  the  Soviet  Union  an  equal  num- 
ber of  such  personnel. 

Given  the  closed  character  of  Soviet 
society,  however,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  United  States  stands  to  gain  far 
more  information  from  consular  surveil- 
lance than  does  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
conditions  stand  today,  our  sources  of  In- 
formation within  the  U.S.S.R.  are  very 
limited.  I  believe  that  the  more  openings 
we  have  into  the  Soviet  Union  to  shed 
light  on  the  operations  and  dealings  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  better. 

DIPLOMATIC   IMMUNITY   FOE  CONSULAR 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  fear  of  the 
Increased  threat  to  our  internal  security, 
many  of  our  citizens  have  expressed  a 
deep  concern  about  the  treaty  provisions 
granting  full  diplomatic  immunity  from 
criminal  prosecution  to  the  consular 
staffs  of  both  countries.  They  consider 
this  a  dangerous  carte  blanche  for  Soviet 
espionage  and  other  forms  of  subversion. 
The  United  States  has  consular  con- 
ventions with  many  other  countries,  they 
point  out.  None  of  them  includes  a  pro- 
vision granting  full  diplomatic  immimity 
from  criminal  prosecution  to  consular 
staffs.  Why.  then,  should  such  a  provi- 
sion be  included  in  this  proposed  conven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union? 

As  I  have  already  noted,  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  additional  personnel  In- 
volved, the  screening  of  Soviet  personnel, 
and  travel  restrictions  we  could  impose 
on  them,  the  risks  involved  in  tills  grant 
of  diplomatic  immunity  appear  to  be  few. 
Equally  important,  we  favor  the  diplo- 
matic immunity  clause  because  we  feel 
that  it  is  Important  to  have  the  same 
protection  for  American  consular  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1946,  31  Americans  at  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  have  been  expelled  by 
the  Soviets,  most  often  on  allegations  of 
espionage.  Without  diplomatic  Immu- 
nity from  criminal  prosecution,  our  con- 
sular employees  could  be  jailed  or  suffer 
even  harsher  punishment  on  similar 
trumped-up  charges. 

Furthermore,  whenever  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen is  arrested  in  this  country  for  espio- 
nage. Soviet  authorities  might  be  tempted 
to  take  retaliatory  action  against  an 
American  consular  employee  who  is  not 
accorded  full  diplomatic  immunity. 

Other  governments  similarly  protect 
their  consular  officials  and  employees 
serving  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  for  example, 
the  British  and  the  Japanese  recently 
negotiated  consular  conventions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  containing  immimity 
provisions  modeled  after  those  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  agreement. 

While  this  immunity  provision  would 
prevent  our  taking  punitive  action 
against  a  Soviet  official  caught  spying, 
we  can  expel  him  from  the  country,  sus- 
pend or  close  the  consulate  altogether  as 
countermeasures. 

EXTENSION    or  DIPLOMATIC   IMMUNITY   TO   CON- 
SULAR   PERSONNEL    OF    OTHER    COUNTRIES 

Mr.  President,  even  those  who  concur 
with  the  diplomatic  immimity  provisions 
of  the  pending  convention  are  concerned 
about  its  portent  for  the  future. 

The  United  States  now  has  35  agree- 
ments in  force  with  other  countries 
which  require  us  to  extend  most-favored- 
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nation  treatment  to  consular  oflQcers.  and 
in  some  cases  to  consular  employees. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  countries — In- 
cluding Yugoslavia  and  Rumania — ^now 
have  consulair  offices  here,  with  a  total  of 
about  577  personnel. 

Under  the  most- favored-nation  clauses 
of  the  treaties  we  have  with  these  coun- 
tries, if  those  nations  agree  to  grant  im- 
mimity  from  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the 
424  American  consular  personnel  sta- 
Uoned  there,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  extend  the  same  treatment  to 
their  people  here. 

The  Department  of  State  recenUy 
asked  our  embassies  In  these  27  countries 
to  estimate  whether  their  host  nation 
would  ask  for  most- favored-nation  treat- 
ment. The  replies  indicated  that,  at 
most,  11  might  make  such  requests;  290 
people  would  be  involved  and,  of  this 
number,  only  a  few  are  from  Communist 
naUons.  The  290  figure  also  represents 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  estimated 
total  of  9,400  foreign  diplomatic  officers, 
members  of  their  families,  and  employ- 
ees, who  now  enjoy  full  diplomatic  im- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

PROTECmON    OP    AMI»ICANS    TRAVKLINO    IN    TH» 
U.S.SA. 

Among  the  most  important  and  signif- 
icant provisos  in  the  Soviet  Consular 
Convention  are  those  which  permit  the 
United  States  promptly  to  protect  and 
assist  its  citizens  when  they  are  arrested 
and  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
provisions,  which  I  cited  earlier,  require 
that  American  consular  officials  be  given 
immediate  notification  and  access  to 
Americans  who  are  accused  of  wrong- 
doing and  arrested  by  Soviet  officials. 

These  requirements  would  go  into  ef- 
fect immediately  upon  ratification,  even 
If  no  consulates  were  ever  to  be  opened 
by  the  two  countries. 

Under  the  proposed  treaty,  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  notify  us  within  48 
hours  of  an  arrest,  and  we  would  have 
continuing  access  after  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  to  4  days.  We  now  have  no  such 
rights. 

The  significance  of  these  provisions  is 
imderscored  by  the  fact  that  xmder  So- 
viet law  a  person  can  be  held,  incom- 
municado, for  months — without  the  right 
to  notify  his  Embassy,  without  charges 
being  lodged  against  him,  and  without 
the  right  to  counsel. 

Thus,  imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  giving  to 
American  citizens  rights  far  in  excess  of 
those  provided  under  their  own  law  to 
their  own  citizens.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  acquires  no  rights  under  these 
provisions  in  the  United  States  which 
they  do  not  already  enjoy — rights  which 
we  could  not.  even  if  we  wanted  to  do  so, 
withdraw,  because  our  Constitution  re- 
qxiires  the  extension  of  these  rights  to 
noncitizens  as  well  as  citizens. 

It  is  true  that  these  rights  of  access, 
continuous  communication,  notification 
of  the  charge,  and  of  counsel  do  not  bulk 
large  when  compared  to  the  extremely 
high  standards  of  individual  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  context  of  the 
totalitarian  Soviet  legal  system,  under 
which  even  Soviet  citizens  are  not 
granted  such  elementary  procedural  due 


process  rights,  they  are,  indeed,  of  great 
importance. 

These  rights  assume  even  greater  sig- 
nificance when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  American  visitors  to  the  Soviet 
Union  outnumber  Soviet  visitors  to  the 
United  States  by  a  ratio  of  about  18  to  1. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  18,000 
Americans  visit  the  U.S.S.R.  annually, 
and  this  number  is  expected  to  grow. 
Soviet  visitors  to  this  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  remained  at  the  900- 
per-annum  level  in  the  past  5  years. 

To  most  Americans  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  vigilance  of  our  courts  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  arrested  persons, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that 
under  Soviet  law  access  to  an  arrested 
person  can  be  refused  while  the  case  is 
under  investigation— for  a  period  of 
weeks,  months,  even  years. 

To  recall  some  of  the  more  recent 
cases,  in  1961  American  student  Martin 
Makinen  was  held  from  July  21  to  Sep- 
tember 4  before  the  U.S.  Embassy  was 
even  notified  of  his  detention.  A  more 
famous  case  involved  the  U-2  pilot  Gary 
Powers,  who  was  held  incommunicado  by 
Soviet  authorities  for  21  months. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Yale  Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn,  whose  arrest  in  1963 
the  United  States  learned  about  only 
after  12  days,  and  whom  Americans  offi- 
cials were  never  permitted  to  see  in 
prison.  Another  was  the  tragic  case  of 
Newcomb  Mott  in  1965.  Nine  days 
elapsed  before  any  American  official  was 
allowed  access  to  him,  and  then  for  only 
1  hour.  Only  three  other  consular  meet- 
mgs  were  allowed  in  the  next  10  weeks 
prior  to  trial.  Mott  was  sentenced  to  18 
months  in  prison;  apparently,  he  was  in 
a  very  despondent  state  because  of  the 
isolation  in  which  he  had  been  held.  He 
died  shortly  afterward  in  circumstances 
that  have  not  yet  been  fully  explained. 

Peace  Corpsman  Thomas  Dawson  was 
apprehended  by  Soviet  border  guards  on 
September  11,  1966,  while  gathering  sea- 
shells  barefoot  near  the  Soviet-Iranian 
border.  Our  Embassy  was  never  notified 
of  his  arrest,  and  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember 20  that  consular  access  was 
accorded. 

In  just  the  32  months  since  the  pending 
convention  was  signed,  we  know  of  at 
least  20  cases  where  Americans  have  been 
arrested  and  detained  by  the  Soviet  po- 
lice. In  none  of  these  cases  have  we 
been  notified  of  the  incident  or  allowed 
to  visit  the  American  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time— and  certainly  not  within 
the  time  limits  specified  by  the  terms  of 

Probably,  if  the  pending  Consular 
Convention  and  protocol  had  been  In 
force,  the  United  States  could  not  have 
prevented  any  of  these  Americans  from 
being  jailed  in  Soviet  prisons.  But  the 
standards  provided  by  the  treaty  would 
have  greatly  assisted  American  officials 
in  their  efforts  to  assure  them  signifi- 
cantly more  protection. 

It  is  also  important  that  if  the  con- 
vention had  been  in  effect,  it  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  the  repeated  rep- 
resentations by  the  United  States  at 
very  high  political  levels.  In  order  to 
.secure  even  late  and  limited  access  to 
our  citizens.  The  rights  of  international 
due  process  which  the  treaty  would  pro- 


vide should  be  available  without  ques- 
tion, without  delay,  and  without  the 
need  for  continuous  and  insistent  high- 
level  diplomacy.  They  should  be  ac- 
corded as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  this  very  minimal  standard,  but 
nonetheless  a  very  important  one,  which 
is  sought  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

These  protections  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  would  be  available  to  all 
American  citizens  traveling  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Any  American  who  has 
traveled  abroad  will  realize  that  there 
are  many  occasions  in  which  they  might 
require  the  assistance  of  a  consular  of- 
fice. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
consular  officials  would  be  allowed  to 
look  after  the  nondiplomatic  transac- 
tions of  their  citizens.  This  assistance, 
for  example,  would  extend  to  such  mat- 
ters as  notary  rights,  birth  and  marriage 
certificates,  wills,  and  travel  documents. 

Consular  service  would  also  provide 
Americans  with  translation  help,  advice 
about  domestic  laws,  and  assistance  in 
personal  and  professional  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Government  or  Soviet  citi- 
zens. 

CONVENTION    IS    SMALL    STEP    TO    PEACE 

Mr.  President,  the  sole,  relevant  ques- 
tion to  be  asked,  after  thoroughly  and 
carefully  studying  all  of  the  considera- 
tions I  have  outlined,  is:  Does  the  pro- 
posed Consular  Convention  and  the  pro- 
tocol with  the  Soviet  Union  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States? 
After  thoughtful  study  of  the  Implica 
tions  of  the  pending  treaty,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  does. 

I  am  satisfied  that  America's  defense 
posture,  military  strength,  and  firm 
vigilance  will  be  maintained  and  our  se- 
curity safeguarded. 

I  support  the  treaty,  because  although 
the  treaty  alone  will  not  eliminate  all 
the  differences  which  separate  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States,  it  will 
help  bring  more  understanding  to  them. 

Although  it  will  not  eliminate  the  po- 
litical harassment  of  American  citizens 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  help  reduce 
its  incidence. 

Although  its  ratification  represents  a 
risk,  I  believe  that  the  risk  is  manageable. 

Although  the  treaty  Is  not  a  panacea, 
it  does  provide  for  the  faint  beginnings 
of  increased  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad.  Moreover,  along  with  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
convention,  and  protocol  may  represent 
another  tentative  step  toward  the  easing 
of  tensions,  and  perhaps  even  the  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the 
worlds  two  superpowers. 

This  treaty  is  in  a  sense  an  experiment 
in  trust  which  might  produce  sufficient 
mutual  confidence  to  lead  eventually  to 
other  steps  toward  increasing  the  pros- 
pect of  a  lasting  world  peace. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ratify 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair).    The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .^     ..    ,       1, 

Mr.   MUNDT.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  for  a  while  today 
to  the  two  "good  faith"  reservations 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day. Both  of  these  reservations  call 
upon  the  parties  to  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
exhibit  and  exemplify  good  faith  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  treaty  and  as 
a  continuing  condition  if  the  treaty  is  to 
be  ratified  and  kept  in  operation. 
•  The  pending  reservation  which  will  be 
voted  on  Tuesday  stipulates  that  there 
will  be  no  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  convention  imtU  the 
Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  two  condi- 
tions. It  is  before  us,  identified  as  "Ex- 
ecutive Reservation  No.  1."  We  are, 
therefore,  calling  for  good  faith  in  this 
instance  on  the  part  of  Russia.  I  shall 
also  discuss  today,  later  in  my  speech, 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  my 
second  good-faith  resolution  should  be 
approved,  calling  upon  the  President  to 
notify  Congress  that  Russian  supplies  of 
weapons  and  petroletun  are  no  longer 
prolonging  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  implementation 
of  this  Consular  Treaty. 

The  two  conditions  are,  first,  that  we 
be  allowed  to  distribute  to  the  Soviet 
press  announcements  of  U.S.  public 
policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
answers  to  any  criticism  of  such  policy 
contained  In  the  Soviet  pres.s:  and, 
second,  that  the  Soviet  Union  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  nimiber  of  U.S.  press 
representatives  permitted  in  that  coun- 
try so  long  as  that  number  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  Soviet  press  repre- 
sentatives entering  the  United  States,  and 
provides  that  no  restriction  of  expres- 
sion or  movement  be  imposed  upon  our 
American  press  corps  representatives  in 
Russia  which  do  not  prevail  for  Russian 
press  representatives  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  through  an  inadvert- 
ence, the  resolution  identified  as  Execu- 
tive Reservation  No.  1,  as  printed  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  and  as  lying  on  the 
desk  of  Senators,  Is  incomplete  because 
one  clause  was  omitted  in  the  printing 
through  no  fault  of  anybody  except  the 
present  speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  reservation,  as  it  will  be  re- 
printed and  appear  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators on  Monday,  and  as  proposed  by  its 
coauthors,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reserva- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Reservation  1 

Reservation  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  MuNOT.  DoMiNicK.  and  Hruska  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  together  with  a  protocol  relating 
thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964: 
Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following;  "subject  to  the  reservation  that 
no  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  convention  shall  be  entered  Into  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  until  the  Union 


of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  have 
agreed  (1)  to  permit  the  distribution  to  the 
Soviet  press  or  any  segment  thereof  by 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers of  announcements  of  United  States 
public  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  answers  to  any  criticism  of  such  policy 
contained  In  the  Soviet  press,  and  (2)  not 
to  impose  or  enforce  any  limitation  on  the 
number  of  United  States  citizens  permitted 
to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time  as 
representatives  of  the  United  States  press 
which  would  effectively  reduce  them  below 
the  number  of  Soviet  press  representatives 
entering  the  United  States,  or  to  Impose  upon 
them  any  conditions  of  travel  or  objective 
reporting  which  do  not  prevail  for  Soviet 
press  representatives  within  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  before  I 
go   into    the    particulars    of    these    two 
points,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  offered. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  which  this  Con- 
sular   Convention   was    considered    and 
also  in  the  hearings  on  China  and  south- 
east Asia,  witness  after  witness  testified 
to  the  theory  that  Russia  had  mellowed, 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  totalitarian 
poUce  state  it  once  was.    What  was  true, 
they  said,  in  Stalin's  time  is  no  longer 
true  under  the  present  regime.    That  is, 
indeed,   encouraging   news — if   true.     I 
know  one  way  to  find  out.    That  is  to  al- 
low   representatives    of    our    press,    for 
whom   I  have   the   highest   regard   for 
factual  reporting,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  programs  of  freedom  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  permit  our  diplo- 
matic officials  in  Russia  the  same  op- 
portunities to  be  heard  and  read  that  are 
enjoyed  and  exercised  by  Russia's  diplo- 
matic officials  here  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  Union  of  Soviet  SociaUst  Republics 
has  mellowed,  then  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  they  would  be  willing,  even  desirous, 
to  observe  this  reservation  as  a  quid  pro 
quo.    For  few  would  deny  that  a  truth- 
ful press  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom  and 
that  an  unencumbered  and  uncensored 
press  is  the  enemy  of  totalitarianism. 
Has  communism  in  Moscow  mellowed, 
then,  or  has  it  not?    Is  this  a  new  Rus- 
sia or  the  old  one  in  new  raiment?    Are 
they  wilUng  to  accept  a  free  press  and  a 
free  discussion  of  public  affairs  or  are 
they  not?     Now  is  the  time  to  answer 
all   these   questions   and  to   utilize   this 
Consular  Treaty  as  a  proving  ground  to 
measure  theory  against  fact. 

In  this  regard,  as  a  start,  I  propose  that 
our  press  corps,  and  more  particularly 
our  diplomatic  officers,  be  allowed  to 
function  within  their  boundaries  as  their 
Russian  representatives  are  allowed  to 
operate  within  ours.  Let  both  sides  be 
allowed  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story  to 
the  people  of  both  sides  without  inter- 
ference. What  is  the  opportunity  for  one 
should  be  the  opportunity  for  the  other. 
Reciprocity— full  reciprocity— should  be 
the  basic  characteristic  of  any  realistic 
treaty  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States. 

If  a  situation  should  arise  in  which  one 
party  believes  it  should  speak  out.  they 
should  say  so — as  the  Soviet  Union  did 
here  in  the  United  States  in  August  of 
1965  when  it  characterized  the  situation 
In  Watts  as  follows — and  I  read  the 
statement  made  by  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
mission  in  Washington: 


There  are  moments  when  one  cannot  keep 
silent.  Shocked  to  the  depth  of  the  soul  by 
the  monstrous  massacre  of  the  population 
of  the  Negro  ghetto  In  Los  Angeles,  we  are 
addressing  these  words  to  express  our  in- 
dignation, sorrow,  and  pain.  .  .  . 

We  say  this  because  we  feel  and  see  that 
the  carnage  in  Los  Angeles  is  no  Isolated 
event.  The  disgraceful  trail  of  violence 
against  the  Negro  population  is  growing 
longer  from  year  to  year.  And  the  main 
thing  Is:  There  Is  no  end  In  sight.  How  long 
will  this  go  on?  What  "Great  Society"  is  this 
where  people  are  brought  to  despair  and  then 
in  full  dayUght,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world,  shot  by  automatic  rifles  and  machine 
guns.  .  .  . 

The  events  in  Los  Angeles  cannot  but  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
the  barbarous  actions  of  the  American  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  and  the  Etominlcan  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  repeat 
that  comment  made  by  Russian  diplo- 
matic officials  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause I  want  everyone  to  know  just  what 
they  are  saying,  as  part  of  the  evidence 
of  this  "detente"  about  which  the  State 
Department  talks  so  much  but  which  it 
is  never  able  to  define. 

Here  is  what  the  Russian  diplomatic 
officials  put  out: 

The  events  In  Los  Angelee  cannot  but  be 
associated  In  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
the  barbarous  actions  of  the  American  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  President,  they  describe  our  heroic 
American  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  as 
barbarians.  I  think  we  should  note  that 
and  remember  it  and  recall  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  United  States  by 
diplomatic  personnel  attached  to  the 
Russian  E:mbassy  on  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

I  read  on  now  from  their  statement: 
In  the  rumble  of  the  blocks  tumblfng  down 
in  Los  Angeles  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Santo  Domingo  crum- 
bling under  the  pressure  of  tanks.  The 
fiames  flaring  up  over  the  Negro  ghetto  re- 
minded us  of  the  burning  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  statement  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
in  the  United  States  from  Moscow. 

Should  the  United  States  be  equally 
entitled  to  "report"  the  recent  riots  on 
Red  Squs.re  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  as  a  "slaughter,"  "bloodbath," 
and  so  forth,  and  relate  it  to  the  inno- 
cent murders  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  by  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese?  No.  not  really,  be- 
cause we  have  been  raised  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  integrity  of  the  press  as  much  as 
freedom  of  the  press.  But  it  is  not  out 
of  line  to  expect  our  press  representa- 
tives and  diplomatic  officers  to  tell  the 
true  story  of  what  happened  at  Watts  or 
in  Moscow  or  Peking  and  have  it  print- 
ed— that  is,  of  course,  if  there  really  is  to 
be  reciprocity  between  our  two  countries, 
if  there  really  is  a  detente,  if  there  really 
is  going  to  be  a  continuing  condition  of 
amity.  In  other  words,  what  is  sauce 
for  the  Russian  goose  must  not  become 
only  slop  for  the  American  gander. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  correct  this 
treaty  and  plug  up  this  deficiency,  we 
will  bow  low  and  appease  the  men  in 
Moscow  without  getting  a  quid  pro  quo 
to  which  we  are  rightfully  entitled  in  a 
treaty  of  this  kind. 
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U  this  Is  actually  a  two-way  street 
between  openminded  nations,  surely  the 
Russians  should  exercise  no  objections, 
as  we  did  not.  to  the  publication  in  their 
newspapers  of  our  Interpretations  of 
what  happens  In  this  world,  as  we  per- 
mitted them  to  publish  in  our  news- 
papers their  heavily  slanted  and  almost 
obscene  observations.  Furthermore,  the 
Russians  should  have  no  objections,  as 
we  do  not.  to  clarifications  in  their  news- 
papers of  what  we  consider  Inaccuracies 
in  the  reported  news. 

That  Is.  if  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  mellowed— if  communism 
has  changed— if  we  are  near  a  detente, 
or  have  one  now — certainly,  Russia 
should  be  willing  to  accept  this  condition 
precedent — this  treaty  reservation.  If 
Russia  should  prove  unwilling  to  do  so. 
the  one-sided  nature  of  this  treaty's 
benefits  should  be  made  evident  to  all. 
We  should  know  It  now.  if  we  are  to  rat- 
ify the  treaty,  whether  this  is  a  one-way 
street  or  not.  Is  this  another  case  of 
allowing  the  Communist  side  every  ad- 
vantage while  we  fail  to  press  for  what 
Is  rightfully  ours?  For  the  life  of  me.  I 
cannot  understand  it.  In  this  peril- 
filled  world,  I  can  imderstand,  but  can- 
not accept,  "Nervous  Nellies";  but  I  can 
neither  understand  nor  accept  "Half- 
way Hannahs,"  when  they  approve  poli- 
cies beneficial  only  to  the  Communist 
half  of  the  ideological  strugggle  now  pre- 
vailing in  this  world. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  Impor- 
tant reason  for  expecting  and  hoping  for 
"good  faith"  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  allowing  American  representa- 
tives of  the  press  freedom  of  access  and 
movement  in  their  country — and  that  Is 
my  undying  faith  in  mankind  to  reach 
agreements  once  they  know  each  other. 

To  achieve  this  end,  I  have  probably 
been  the  leading  exponent  of  people-to- 
people  exchanges  of  ideas  with  the  long- 
est record  of  support  for  such  programs, 
dating  back  more  than  two  decades. 

I  believe  that  our  Government  should 
encourage  such  activity.  I  backed  this 
belief  with  legislation ;  it  is  on  the  books, 
known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  the 
80th  Congress,  sometimes  identified  as 
Public  Law  402  of  the  80th  Congress. 
It  remains  on  the  books  today.  I  still 
think  it  is  the  most  lasting  foundation 
for  peace.  I  think  that  men  have  an 
inclination  not  to  like  people  they  do 
not  know.  I  am  also  the  author  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress which  led  to  the  formation  of 
UNESCO — the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. 

I  am  likewise  the  author  of  legisla- 
tion which  gave  a  permanent  status, 
adequate  appropriations,  and  continuing 
power  to  the  Voice  of  America,  as  well 
as  other  legislation  which  established 
libraries  in  foreign  countries,  mobile  mo- 
tion picture  programs,  and  low-cost 
books,  as  well  as  the  exchange-of-people 
programs.  Under  the  terms  of  my  leg- 
islation, a  great  many  Russians  have 
had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  United 
States  as  visitors  to  look  around,  and  to 
return  to  their  homeland. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate, and  never  will  be,  of  making  trea- 
ties with  the  U.S.S.R.  which  work  to  their 


advantage  without  providing  an  equal 
advantage  to  my  country  and  the  citi- 
zens of  America.  When  we  talk  about 
the  press,  when  we  talk  about  what  a 
consular  ofBcer  is  going  to  be  permitted 
to  see  and  hear  and  do  in  Russia,  and 
examine  the  fine  print  of  the  treaty, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  making  a  very 
poor  horse  trade  by  failing  to  crank  into 
this  treaty  what  should  be  put  into  it 
concerning  freedom  of  action  of  press, 
of  observation,  and  of  speech. 

This  reservation  will  help  us  accom- 
plish the  needed  and  necessary  goal.  It 
wi!l  help  us  Improve  relations  with  the 
people:  note  that  I  say  "the  people." 
and  not  necessarily  the  government,  be- 
cause I  still  feel  we  should  aim  toward 
the  people  in  totalitarian  states  since 
their  rulers  and  commissars  give  them 
only  one  side  of  the  story — the  Commu- 
nist slant.  It  will  also  enable  our  own 
citizens  to  better  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  today's  world. 

To  improve  relations  between  coun- 
tries we  must  first  increase  the  area  of 
agreement.  To  accomplish  this  we  must 
first  dissipate  any  111  will  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  exist  toward  us  today  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  then  build  up  a 
realistic  understanding  of  our  country. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  this  is 
impossible.  The  constant  war  by  the 
Soviet  press  which  daily  poisons  Russian 
minds  against  us  is  probably  the  biggest 
stumbling  block  we  encounter  in  our  ef- 
fort to  prove  our  peaceful  Intentions. 
Access  to  the  Russian  people  through 
their  press  could  counteract  and  hope- 
fully someday  overcome  this. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  this  consular 
treaty  remains  so  completely  and  elo- 
quently silent  on  these  important  mat- 
ters. The  reservation  introduced  by 
Senators  Mundt,  Hruska,  and  Dominick 
would  correct  this  deficiency,  plug  that 
gap.  and  provide  a  test  of  the  sincerity 
which  must  be  present  if  any  portion  of 
the  treaty  Is  to  work  successfully  and  in 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Conversely,  the  American  people  must 
have  the  truth  as  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  really  like.  Not  propaganda 
furnished  by  their  government  or  by  ac- 
quiescent or  ururealistic  journalists.  We 
need  the  good  and  the  bad.  just  as  they 
need  the  facts. 

We  need  an  opportunity  for  American 
representatives  of  the  press  to  function 
over  there  as  responsible  members  of  the 
free  press  function  anywhere  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  get  the  facts 
on  which  to  base  their  reports. 

To  do  this  it  )s  necessary  that  we  open 
up  all  lines  of  communication  including 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  No  more 
blackballing  of  certain  publications  in 
Russia  which  dare  truthfully  to  report 
unpleasant  or  unpopular  Russian  facts. 
No  more  denial  of  the  right  for  any  In- 
terested and  legitimate  correspondent  to 
have  a  "permanent  office"  in  Russia.  No 
more  30-day  visas  with  quick  cancella- 
tions to  those  who  may  be  unflattering, 
even  though  Journalistically  truthful.  In 
their  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  its  leaders.  Us  policies,  and  programs. 
A  free  press  and  truthful  representa- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain — 
that  is  all  we  ask  for  in  the  proposed 
reservation.  This  we  already  offer  them 
here.    This,  I  repeat  again,  must  be  the 


cornerstone  of  understanding  and  even- 
tual brotherhood  of  man. 

Under  the  proposed  reservation,  on 
which  we  shall  vote  next  Tuesday,  we 
would  tell  the  Russians,  our  Government, 
and  the  world  whether  we  really  believe 
in  opening  up  the  bridges  of  understand- 
ing or  whether  we  are  simply  interested 
in  a  Consular  Treaty  to  build  a  material- 
Istic  bridge  over  which  increase  the  ex- 
portation of  profitable  goods  to  Russia, 
so  it  can  further  expand  its  exportation 
of  arms  to  Increase  the  casualty  lists  In 
Vietnam.  We  will  vote  on  that  reserva- 
tion Tuesday,  and  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  we  consider  these  facts  carefully  be- 
fore the  vote. 

Under  the  proposed  reservation  our 
consular  ofBcers,  our  diplomats,  our 
American  press,  radio,  and  TV  corre- 
spondents would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  curious  Russian  description  of 
Pravda  which  says: 

There  Is  no  news  in  tlie  truth  and  no  truth 
in  the  news. 

It  would  provide,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  that  those  liberties,  freedom  of 
movement,  and  rights  of  expression  en- 
joyed now  by  Russian  officials  in  the 
United  States  would  be  enjoyed,  after 
ratification,  by  Americans  in  Russia. 
What  Is  wrong  with  such  a  procedure? 

I  wish  the  negotiators  that  we  sent 
tliere  to  write  these  treaties  would  have 
brought  back  the  intention  to  correct 
the  prevailing  evils  while  yielding  to  the 
Russian  Communist  demands  that  the 
treaty  should  provide  for  complete  im- 
munity which  they  demand  for  their 
consular  officers  in  this  country,  when 
American  history  records  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  Republic  have 
we  granted  any  such  immunity  to  such 
personnel  of  any  coimtry  in  the  world. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  rejected  the 
Talmadge  amendment  yesterday.  It 
would  have  corrected  this  ciirious  con- 
cession to  the  Communist  demands. 

Mr.  President,  are  the  Russians  really 
willing  now  to  grant  us  reciprocal  treat- 
ment? We  shall  see.  Are  we  willing  to 
demand  it?  That  Is  the  question  of  the 
hour.  That  is  the  decision  we  shall  make 
when  we  vote  on  this  reservation  next 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Will  Senators  demand  the  reciprocity 
that  our  State  Department  negotiators 
failed  to  Insist  upon?  Or,  if  they  did 
Insist  upon  it,  they  did  so  with  such  a 
lack  of  competent  persuasion  that  they 
brought  home  an  empty  sack. 

Incidentally,  this  Is  not  merely  the 
question  for  next  Tuesday  or  the  ques- 
tion for  today.  This  is  the  question 
of  the  decades  since  the  recognition  of 
Red  Russia  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
1933.  We  never  seem  to  demand  any- 
thing in  exchange  for  our  diplomatic 
concession.  Clothed  with  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  demand  such 
a  concession  now?  Or  have  we  so 
far  slipped  in  our  independent  func- 
tions as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
that  when  treaties  come  down  the  trail, 
all  we  do  is  to  consent?  As  Senators, 
we  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  protect  the  Republic;  and 
In  that  connection,  in  treatymaklng, 
we  should  tmderstand  our  function  Is  to 
advise  and  consent — not  merely  reck- 
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lessiy  and  regularly  to  give  our  auto-     nam,  is  the  most  important  and  signlfl 
tcwnsent  '''^'^  reservation  upon  wliich  we  shal 

The  very  fact  that  the  Senate  is  spend- 
ing a  week  or  10  days  to  discuss  this 
treaty  is  a  shocking  but  gratifying  de- 
parture from  the  usual  procedure,  be- 
cause ordinarily  we  are  so  quick  to  con- 
sent that  we  never  even  seem  to  consider 
our  function  of  advising.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  Senate  shall 
advise  and  consent  on  questions  of  for- 
eign policy.  So  on  Tuesday  we  shall 
write  some  advice  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Each  Senator  can  offer  his  advice  as  his 
conscience  dictates;  but,  at  least,  it  wUl 
be  a  rare  occasion  because  Senators  will 
be  advising  the  State  Department  and 
the  world  of  what  they  want  to  have 


happen. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  not  too  much  to 
ask.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  major 
premise  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
this  is  the  time  for  building  bridges  be- 
cause we  are  In  a  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
Russia  to  give  evidence  of  its  acceptance 
of  that  concept. 

If  it  be  demanded  that  we  tell  the  true 
story  of  our  country  to  our  people.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  Imperative  that 
we  have  the  right  of  expression  in  Rus- 


cant  reservation  upon  which  we  shall 
vote,  and  I  believe  that  students  of  his- 
tory, looking  backward  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  distant  tomorrow,  will 
say  that  this  resolution  of  reservation 
is  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
one  upon  which  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
ever  in  American  history  been  permitted 
to  vote:  and  that  in  this  rollcall.  we  will 
be  writing  history,  and  will  be  setting 
precedent;  and  when  it  is  concluded,  we 
shall  have  taken  a  big  step  toward  short- 
ening or  lengthening  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  the  manner  in  which  we  vote  and 
by  which  we  express  or  withhold  our 
advice. 

Our  decision  on  that  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  so  directly  tied  as  it  is  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  the 
size  of  our  American  casualty  lists  of 
the  future,  will  be  voted  upon  in  a  Sen- 
ate rollcall.  as  I  say.  late  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  following  6  hours  of  debate, 
so  that  Senators  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it.  to  debate  it.  to  speak 
on  it.  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing or  supporting  the  resolution. 

I  submit  that  this  is  in  fact  a  good- 
faith  resolution,  because  it  gives  us  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  a  chance  to  demonstrate. 


mobilize  public  opinion  behind  him.  He 
can  talk  with  his  consular  officer.  Only 
that  and  nothing  more. 

Well,  for  what  it  is  worth,  there  It  Is. 
The  treaty  sponsors  do  not  claim  any- 
thing more  than  that.  That  Is  all  they 
have  written  into  these  so-called  safety 
features. 

It  is  on  that  flimsy  evidence  that  they 
build  their  case  to  adopt  this  unprece- 
dented treaty,  with  unlimited  immunity 
extended  to  nationals  of  every  country 
establishing  a  consular  office  in  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  help  these  nine  troubled  and 
traveling  American  tourists,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  somebody  around  here  ought  to  be 
paying  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
problems  and  penis  of  500,000  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform,  risking  their  lives  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  is  important,  too ; 
and  their  problems  are  genuine.  Their 
problems  are  real.  Theirs  are  problems 
of  survival. 

Mr.  President,  the  weapons  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  North  Vietnam  are 
killing  more  than  nine  Americans  every 
week — probably  every  day — as  against 
the  nine  American  tourists  per  year  in 
Russia  for  whom  we  would  like  to  do 


ria  and  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time    by  our  votes  and  our  voices,  our  desire    something.      Because    they    have    the 


to  take  our  case  and  our  cause  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  as  well  as  to  the  world. 

If  we  muff  the  bsill  now.  if  we  muffle 
the  American  trumpet  now,  when  we 
have  a  chance  to  express  ourselves 
strictly  within  the  terms,  the  philoso- 
phies, and  the  policies  of  the  people  who 
wrote  the  treaty  and  who  now  propa- 
gandize us  to  accept  it,  then  we  are  to 
blame,  because  the  restrictions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  imposed,  unless  we  exercise 
our  responsibilities  to  advise  by  the 
adoption  of  this  reservation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  second  pro- 
posed good-faith  resolution — the  one  we 
have  agreed  to  vote  on  after  6  hours'  de- 
bate on  Wednesday  next. 

My  second  good-faith  resolution  Is 
jointly  introduced  by  Senators  Mundt, 
MttLER,  Murphy,  Tower,  Cotton, 
Hruska,  and  Curtis.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "subject  to  the  reservation 
that  no  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Convention  should  be  entered 
Into  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Convention  shall  not  enter  Into  force,  until 
the  President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  (1)  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  assign  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  combat  duties 
In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  or  (2)  the 
removal  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  from  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  being  prevented  or  delayed  because  of 
military  assistance  furnished  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  res- 
olution. In  the  nature  of  a  reservation 
establishing  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  actlvizatlon  and  operation  of  this 
treaty  the  simple  but  Important  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
first  notify  Congress  in  writing  that  the 
sending  of  Soviet  arms  and  military  sup- 
plies to  their  Communist  comrades  in 
North  Vietnam  is  not  prolonging  the  war 
and  delaying  or  preventing  the  return  to 
the  United  States  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  serving  in  Viet- 


to  keep  faith  with  500,000  American  boys 
now  fighting  freedom's  war  in  far-off 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  taking  every  argument 
of  this  administration,  and  every  plea 
by  the  State  Department  at  face  value, 
this  Consular  Treaty,  if  ratified,  is  pre- 
sumed to  give  some  extra  degree  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  or  safety  to  those 
among  the  18,000  Americans  traveling 
for  pleasure  or  for  profit  In  Russia  ev- 
ery year  who  get  in  difficulty  with  the 
law. 

The  hard,  demonstrable  fact — not 
contrived  out  of  the  imagination  of  the 
.senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but 
as  reported  by  the  testimony  of  the  State 
Department — is  that  an  average  of  nine 
Americans  out  of  the  18.000  each  year 
get  in  trouble  with  the  police  In  Russia. 

I  would  like  to  help  those  nine  Amer- 
icans. I  think  that  if  they  have  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  visit  Russia,  whether 
they  go  there  to  gain  information  or 
pleasure,  or  to  seek  profit — there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  those  motives — If  they 
get  In  trouble  with  the  law.  that  It  would 
be  a  good  idea  If  we  could  do  something 
to  be  helpful. 

I  must  say  I  am  disappointed  at  the 
kind  of  assistance  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  provide.  All  the  proposed 
treaty  says  is,  If  one  of  those  nine  gets 
in  trouble,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  notify 
the  consular  office  that  he  is  in  jail.  The 
only  other  thing  it  says  is  that  after  the 
consular  officer  learns  he  is  in  jail,  he 
shall  have  a  right  to  visit  with  him  in 
his  Russian  jail,  a  chance  to  talk.  It 
may  be  through  the  screen  of  a  prison 
cage,  it  may  be  under  the  hot  light  of 
one  of  those  torturous  inventions  they 
have  over  there  for  blazing  out  the 
truth,  that  they  may  confer  by  them- 
selves; but  that  is  aU.  Nothing  in  the 
treaty  says  they  are  going  to  get  him 
out  of  jail.  Nothing  in  the  treaty  says 
he  shall  have  a  fair  trial.  Nothing  In 
the  treaty  says  he  can  present  his  case 
to  the  public  and  the  press,  to  try  to 


wherewithal  to  travel  overseas,  we  would 
fix  it  up  so  they  can  have  a  conversation 
with  their  consular  officer. 

I  think  we  should  get  this  thing  Into 
proportion.  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
behind  the  letters  written  to  us  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State — which  some 
Senators  are  sending  out  to  their  con- 
stituents and  saying.  "This  is  Biblical 
truth." 

I  have  read  those  letters,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  be  ashamed  to  send  them 
to  my  constituents,  because  I  think  my 
constituents  are  astute  enough  to  see  that 
that  letter  itself  evades  the  basic  issues 
and  is  an  incomplete  and  inadequate  re- 
port. The  evidence  pounded  into  this 
Congressional  Record  for  the  last  week 
and  for  the  next  week  and  perhaps  long- 
er will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  in- 
adequacy and  the  deficiencies  of  these 
State  Department  letters  they  send  out 
to  defend  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  consular 
treaty,  we  should  all  keep  in  mind — and 
an  increasingly  large  number  of  private 
citizens  in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  are  learning  to  understand  the  Issues 
and  to  discuss  than  with  their  Senators — 
is  with  the  specific  country.  Communist 
Russia,  that  today  is  supplying  every 
sophisticated  weapon  being  used  by  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam  to  do  three  things. 

First.  To  prolong  the  war.  I  have 
challenged  the  supporters  of  this  treaty 
since  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  to 
point  to  any  piece  of  evidence,  however 
small,  no  matter  how  illusory,  which 
would  show  that  this  treaty  could  shorten 
the  war. 

We  can  prove  the  opposite  hypothesis 
on  the  record.  It  is  going  to  increase 
the  availability  of  Soviet  arms  to  the 
North  Vietnamese;  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  convince  myself  that,  by  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  fight, 
we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  shorten 
the  war. 

Second.  Communist  Russia  Is  supply- 
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Ing  the  North  Vietnamese  with  every 
sophisticated  weapon  and  virtually  all  of 
the  petroleum  used  by  our  enemy  In  Viet- 
nam—materiel without  which  they  can- 
not fight  a  modem  war.  They  are  sup- 
plying them  with  all  of  those  supplies 
needed  to  kill  our  brave  American 
boys  who  are  fighting  your  battle  and 
mine  over  there,  for  whom  I  think  we 
should  pay  more  consideration  in  our 
zest  to  help  nine  traveling  Americans  in 
Russia  every  year. 

We  take  chances  with  their  likelihood 
of  getting  back  alive  and  well  and  whole. 
Third.  It  Is  expanding  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing casualty  lists  which  already 
have  reached  appalling  or  alarming  fig- 
ures of  over  8,000  dead  and  total  cas- 
ualties of  over  50.000  men  and  boys  who 
were  sent  there  by  the  very  Govenmient 
now  pleading  with  the  U.S.  Senators  to 
embrace  the  Russians  with  this  treaty. 
Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  kill  and  kiss 
policy.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  compatible 
with  the  Christian  concepts  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  new  casualty  figures 
which  were  published  this  morning? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  am  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  During  the 
past  week  the  American  casualties  In 
Vietnam  totaled  1.617. 

That  would  mean  on  that  basis  If  the 
war  were  to  continue  throughout  this 
year  that  the  American  casualties  in 
Vietnam  would  be  double  or  more  than 
double  the  35,000  casualties  which  this 
Nation  suffered  last  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  certainly  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  provide  the  up-to-date 
facts  for  the  Record,  because  he  serves 
on  a  committee  which  has  access  to  those 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  simply 
underscores  the  severity  of  the  problems 
we  confront. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  a  multitude  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons which  are  being  supplied  by  the 
Russians  to  the  North  Vietnamese  is 
lengthening  the  war. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  my  sincere  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator concur  with  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  a  long  war  is  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  Russia? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  It  is,  because 
they  recognize  that  they  have  us  in- 
volved In  a  war  which  is  not  only  expen- 
sive and  costly  but  Is  also  a  war  concern- 
ing which  there  Is  a  growing  division  of 
American  support.  As  they  listen  to  di- 
visive debates  about  our  part  In  this  war. 
as  they  watch  the  protests  on  the  street, 
and  as  they  read  about  the  meetings  on 
campuses.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
Communist  warlords  can  delude  them- 
selves Into  the  belief  that  If  they  con- 
tinue the  war  for  a  long  time,  enough 
American  opinion  In  opposition  to  the 
war  will  develop  to  convince  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  must  quit  the  war  effort, 
even  by  defeat. 

I  tliink  this  is  their  hope  and  their 
expectation. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  while  the  Americans  are 
suffering  casualties— as  they  did  last 
week  to  the  extent  of  1,617  casualties— 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  suffering  one 
single  casualty  in  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  They  take  the  supplies 
which  we  .send  them  so  freely  now  and 
fabricate  them  into  whatever  their  in- 
dustrial economy  requires.  This  re- 
leases their  big  industrial  complex  to 
manufacture  the  war  goods  which  they 
send  to  Vietnam. 

They  do  not  lose  men,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  lose  prestige. 

The  United  States  must  be  losing 
something  prestige  wise  when,  after  5 
long  years  of  war,  wc  stand  before  the 
world  unable  to  win  a  contest  against 
half  a  country' — not  a  whole  country,  but 
against  divided  Vietnam,  against  an 
agrarian  country,  not  an  industrial  coun- 
try. ^ 
We  stand  as  presumably  the  strongest 
country  in  the  world  which,  after  5  years, 
has  not  been  able  to  move  forward  to  vic- 
torv  in  a  country  which  lacks  a  single 
industrial  complex.  They  cannot  build 
a  plane.  They  cannot  build  a  tank. 
They  cannot  build  a  modem  antiaircraft 
gun,  and  they  cannot  build  a  missile. 

What  must  the  rest  of  the  world  won- 
der about  the  military  power  of  this 
great  giant  of  freedom  which,  after  5 
years,  stands  there  frustrated  in  despair 
and  unable  to  defeat  such  a  country? 

I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator,  and  give  the  reason  why 
this  startling  new  casualty  statistic  has 
been  provided. 

In  the  last  4  weeks,  while  the  State 
Department  and  the  administration  have 
been  trying  to  sell  us  the  Idea  that  we 
should  sit  down  and  make  love  to  the 
Russians  In  this  Consular  Treaty,  two 
things  have  happened  in  Vietnam  which 
have  increased  these  casualties. 

First,  the  Communists  have  added  to 
the  suppUes  that  they  are  already  ship- 
ping to  their  Communist  comrades  in 
Vietnam  their  most  modern,  up-to-date, 
effective  helicopters.  They  had  not  sent 
them  there  previously.  They  are  send- 
ing them  there  now  because  the  heli- 
copter activity  that  we  have  waged 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been 
among  the  most  spectacular  and  effective 
activities  in  our  entire  conduct  of  the 
war. 

The  Russians  therefore  are  now  help- 
ing them  by  providing  helicopters,  and 
our  casualty  lists  are  beginning  to  show 
the  results. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  is  that 
within  the  same  period  of  time  the  Rus- 
sians, for  the  first  time,  have  shipped  out 
frorr  their  industrial  complex  In  Russia 
to  tl.jlr  Communist  comrades  in  North 
Vietnam  their  new  140-millimeter 
ground-to-ground  missiles  which,  within 
the  last  10  days  or  2  weeks,  were  flung 
at  us  by  surprise  and  killed  so  many  of 
our  boys  in  South  Vietnam,  and  also 
killed  our  allies  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  soldiers.  It  is  a 
deva.'^tatlng  new  weapon  employed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  the  first  time. 
They  get  it  exclusively  from  Russia. 

So.  we  should  have  the  facts  in  the 
record.    We  should  not  just  be  deluded 


by  the  sweetness  and  light  comments  of 
the  State  Department  that  tell  us:  "What 
is  wrong  with  the  Consular  Treaty?" 

Mr.  President,  we  could  debate  that. 
It  has  Its  merits  and  its  demerits  In  a 
period  of  peace.  We  could  debate  that 
dispassionately  at  a  time  when  we  are 
not  losing  American  lives  every  day  In  a 
foreign  country  from  weapons  supplied 
by  a  country  with  which  we  are  expected 
to  make  this  consular  concession.  How- 
ever, we  must  face  up  to  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  consider  this  treaty  In  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  in  relationship  with 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  making  a  splendid 
statement.  As  I  understand  it,  the  idea 
and  the  tenor  of  the  reservation  which 
he  is  discussing  now  is  that  there  should 
be  some  reciprocity  in  this  business  of 
ratifying,  advising,  and  consenting  to 
this  treaty. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  thought  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  also  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  that  reservation,  that  if  we 
are  doing  something  for  the  other  side, 
the  other  side  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
tiiing  for  us. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     And  it  would  not  be  at 
all  dishonorable  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  some  reciprocity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  latest  statement  of  the 
Senator.  It  Is  one  of  my  indications  that 
it  is  not  an  open  door,  as  was  described 
by  the  speaker  at  the  Fulton,  Mo..  Col- 
lege, Westminster  College,  on  March  6, 
when  it  was  said: 

It  is  my  belief  tliat  we  stand  today  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  our  relation* 
with  the  people  of  Europe,  a  period  of  new 
engagements,  and  I  believe  this  period  can 
see  the  replacement  of  the  Iron  Curtain  by 
the  open  door. 
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But  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  said  does  not  describe  a 
period  of  open  door  or  any  period  of 
transition. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  has 
similar  language  relating  to  this  mellow 
business. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  also  in  transition.  Our 
objective  Is  not  to  continue  the  cold  war 
but  to  end  It. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country.    He  also  said: 

We  are  shaping  a  new  future  of  enlarged 
partnership  in  nuclear  affairs.  In  economic 
.ind  technical  cooperation  and  treaty  nego- 
tiations and  political  consultations  and  in 
working  together  with  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  still  another  speech  not  too  long 
ago.  before  the  Editorial  Writers  Asso- 
ciation, the  President  said: 

We  do  not  Intend  to  let  our  differences  on 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities.  We  want  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  will 


go  step  by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they 
are  willing  to  advance. 

Based  on  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to 
advance,  nor  has  it  advanced  except  in 
a  way  to  attempt  to  bring  about  our 
military  and  psychological  defeat  in 
Vietnam:  and  that  certainly  Is  true  of 
their  beefing  up  of  the  military  supplies, 
the  armament,  and  the  materiel,  and 
more  recently  the  helicopters. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  language  con- 
tained In  the  New  York  Times  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1966,  referring  to  the  President's 
speech,  in  New  York,  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1966.  Nine  days  later,  the  New 
York  Times  reported,  in  a  dispatch  writ- 
ten by  Raymond  H.  Anderson,  from 
Moscow : 

Leonard  S.  Breshnev,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  leader,  rebufled  today,  as  a 
strange  and  persistent  delusion,  the  hope 
expressed  by  President  Johnson  that  closer 
Soviet-United  States  cooperation  was  possi- 
ble despite  tensions  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  must  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam  and  end  its  aggression  before  rela^ 
Uons  can  be  Improved,  this  Soviet  leader 
declared. 

Does  language  such  as  that,  unquali- 
fied In  natiu-e,  lead  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  waver  in  any  way  from 
his  idea  that  there  is  no  mellowing  of  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  not.  It  la 
difficult  to  make  apparent  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  hard,  blimt,  bloody  fact 
that  the  Soviets,  by  their  very  utter- 
ances, are  telling  us  what  they  propose 
to  do  to  our  Christian  civilization,  to 
our  freedoms,  and  to  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  same  direct  approach  that 
Hitler  wrote  In  his  "Mein  Kampf." 

We  now  have  a  new  generation  of 
spokesmen  on  the  other  end  of  the  Ave- 
nue who  are  making  the  same  mistake 
that  Chamberlain  made  with  his  um- 
brella. Having  read  the  book,  they  said, 
"It  sounds  awful  bad.    He  can't  mean 

But  take  the  words  of  the  Communists 
themselves.  Just  yesterday,  Kosygin,  In 
his  latest  attack  on  our  country  so  far 
as  I  am  aware — something  else  may  liave 
come  over  the  wires  today — pointed  out 
that  he  believes  that  peace  negotiations 
are  not  making  progress  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  the  U.S.  bombing.  He  also 
charged  us  with  violating  the  truce  pe- 
riod by  moving  our  equipment  Into  place. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  his  declaration 
last  October,  Breshnev  was  not  bashful 
about  saying  what  he  would  do  by  way 
of  quid  pro  quo. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  far 
too  modest  in  his  original  reservation, 
when  all  he  asks  for  is  reciprocity  in  the 
matter  of  representatives  of  the  press. 
Yet,  a  leader  of  the  other  great  power  in 
the  world  says,  "Let's  not  fool  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  our  relationships  can 
improve  until  you  do  as  we  say — to  wit, 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  stop  your  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Precisely. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  get  It  out  of  our  heads.  There 
are  many  other  evidences  that  the  Rus- 


sians have  not  mellowed — and  I  shall  go 
into  that  matter  in  detail  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next— that  show  they  have,  on 
the  contrary,  become  more  vicious,  more 
demanding,  and  more  unyielding,  rather 
than  having  mellowed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
ills  contribution.  As  usual,  he  has  util- 
ized his  precise  capacity  to  point  up  the 
facts  which  bear  so  vitally  on  this  tre- 
mendously Important  decision. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  a 
few  aspects  of  this  matter  as  we  proceed 
to  the  voting  period,  as  we  face  up  to  the 
moment  of  truth,  which  In  my  opmion 
represents  the  most  serious,  far-reach- 
ing vote  that  Senators  will  cast  in  any 
Senate  rollcall  this  year.  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  28  years,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  very  many  more  important 
matters  that  have  been  considered  in 
that  time  compared  with  our  votes  on 
the  proposed  resolutions  of  reservation 
and  on  the  treaty  itself. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  treaty 
condones  the  complete  and  totally  un- 
precedented immunity  provisions  be- 
cause the  Commvmlsts  insisted  on  put- 
ting them  in.  Without  the  inclusion  of 
those  Immunity  provisions,  the  Russians 
would  not  sign  the  treaty. 

But  even  then— and  even  now— Rus- 
sia has  not  ratified  this  treaty.  The 
State  Department  came  to  our  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  could  get  the  treaty 
through  the  committee  and  through  the 
Senate  in  a  single  week.  The  chairman 
stated,  according  to  the  newspapers,  that 
he  believed  it  would  pass  in  a  few  days. 
This  occurred  last  January.  Those  of 
us  who  raised  some  question,  those  of  us 
who  have  some  doubts,  those  of  us  who 
really  believe  that  the  advice  function 
of  our  senatorial  resiwnsibUlties  in  for- 
eign relations  is  fully  as  significant  as 
the  consent  function,  refused  to  be  stam- 
peded. So,  from  January  we  are  mov- 
ing to  this  period  In  March,  when  the 
treaty  Is  finally  before  the  Senate.  And 
the  facts  are  getting  out  to  the  public, 
and  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  have 

happen.  ^     ^       .„ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  heard  refer- 
ence made  on  many  occasions  In  the  last 
few  days  to  the  Inununity  clause.  Would 
the  Senator  spell  out  for  me  exactly 
what  that  means? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
that,  because  It  has  been  a  source  of 
great  concern.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
brief  debate — altogether  too  brief  de- 
bate— on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday, 
when  four  or  five  Senators  were  seeking 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  and  we  had 
mn  out  of  the  generous  allocation  of  30 
minutes  of  time  for  discussing  whether 
or  not,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  w'e  were  going  to  grant  diplo- 
matic Immunity  to  consular  officers. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  and  I  would 
find  many  things  wrong  with  this  im- 
mimlty  provision  if  we  were  talking 
about  such  a  provision  with  respect  to 
great  friendly  allies  like  England  or 
Canada  or  West  Germany.  I  cannot 
convince  myself  that  consular  officials 


from  any  country  should  have  a  right  to 
come  here  and  commit  murder  and  rape 
and  espionage  and  sabotage,  and  be 
Immune.  Why  should  they  have  so 
many  more  privileges  and  immuiiities 
and  protections  than  American  citizens? 
But  It  Is  worse  when  you  single  out  for 
this  unprecedented  gesture,  this  spec- 
tacular concession,  the  Conununists  in 
Russia,  at  the  very  time  their  efforts  and 
their  supplies  and  their  military  support 
In  the  direction  of  continuing  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  the  only  things  that  keep 
the  war  continuing  there.  It  would  also 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
to  be  followed  by  others  under  the  most 
favored  nations  clause.  How  is  the 
world  going  to  interpret  the  granting  of 
that  concession  to  the  Russian  arsenal 
for  equipping  our  fighting  enemy? 

I  sometimes  wake  up  In  the  night 
shuddering  about  what  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  without  a  reservation,  will 
do  psychologically  to  our  friends  who 
are  fighting  with  us  In  this  war — and 
there  are  not  very  many  of  them.  But 
we  applaud  every  nation  which  has  sent 
us  a  soldier  or  a  nurse  or  a  doctor. 

I  am  thinking  now,  for  example,  about 
the  little  country  of  Thailand.  We 
think  we  are  making  a  sacrifice  in  this 
war — and  we  are.  Thailand  has,  how- 
ever, bet  its  all  on  an  American  victory 
in  Vietnam. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
will  happen  to  Thailand  if  we  pull  out? 
If  the  doves  in  ttiis  country  have  their 
way,  and  we  come  fluttering  home  and 
permit  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam  to 
develop  in  its  own  way,  who  will  be  the 
first  total  and  complete  casualty? 
Thailand.  Surroimded  by  Communist 
enemies;  weak  but  brave;  but  not  big 
enough  to  protect  Itself.  What  must  the 
people  and  the  leaders  of  Thailand  think 
when  they  read  about  our  signing  a 
treaty  with  a  coimtry,  without  any  stipu- 
lations or  reservations  at  all.  saying  even 
"Please,  Russia,  do  not  send  so  many 
gtms;  do  not  send  your  best  missiles;  do 
not  send  your  best  Mig's.  Please,  sir. 
If  we  concede  to  you,  will  not  you  cut 
down  on  the  war  supplies  killing  our 
American  troops?" 

What  is  their  reaction  in  ThaUand 
going  to  be,  Mr.  President,  when  they 
know  if  Russia  succeeds  and  the  Com- 
mimists  succeed  Thailand  is  gone.  I 
salute  a  country  that  bets  its  every- 
thing on  our  capacity  to  win,  on  our 
resolution  of  the  fact  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness when  we  say,  as  the  President  has 
said  perhaps  a  hundred  times.  "We  are 
not  going  to  permit  armed  aggressive 
communism  to  drive  us  into  retreat  in 
the  world." 

This  means  immimity  for  everything. 
There  is  no  crime  that  could  be  com- 
mitted by  man  or  animal  from  the  top 
consular  official  to  the  lowest  which 
would  be  pimishable  once  this  treaty 
is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  place 
our  country  now  In  a  curious  position 
becatise,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  ratified  It.  They  have  a 
Presidium  that  can  sit  at  any  time. 
When  Moscow  says  to  ratify  they  ratify. 
It  is  a  body  that  does  not  consent  and 
advise.  It  acquiesces.  We  are  getting 
that  way  ourselves  on  this  advising  situa- 
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tlon  on  foreign  treaties,  but  I  hope  that 
we  never  reach  It  on  consent. 

Did  anybody  ever  ask  why  the  Soviets 
did  not  ratify?  Why  do  they  insist  that 
we  ratify  first?  One  does  not  have  to 
study  communism  very  long  or  know 
much  about  communism  In  this  world,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  so  well  knows,  be- 
cause he  learned  about  communism  the 
hard  way.  to  understand  why  they  take 
this  approach. 

They  want  to  place  the  United  States 
before  the  world  as  a  supplicant  on  its 
knees  seeking  to  appease  the  mighty 
Russian  state  by  ratifying  a  treaty,  with 
the  immunity  provision  upon  which  they 
Insist.  Russia  arrogantly  Insists  that  we 
meekly  ratify  the  treaty  first  as  a 
demonstration  that  once  again  their 
commissars  can  outmaneuver  and  out- 
wit the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

That  is  why  they  want  it  to  be  ratified 
by  our  country  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  smaller  countries  in  all 
of  southeast  Asia  was  worsening  consid- 
erably because  of  fear  of  Russia  and  be- 
caiise  of  Russian  propaganda  that  Amer- 
ica was  a  paper  tiger  and  would  never 
come  to  their  aid  and  would  never  save 
them  if  they  got  into  trouble? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
because  the  Russians  are  the  most  skill- 
ful and  the  best  propagandists  in  the 
world.  They  Invented  the  Pavlov  dog 
experiment  and  have  been  using  that 
conditioning  process  ever  since.  They 
use  every  little  free  debate  that  we  have 
In  the  Senate  between  those  who  believe 
that  we  should  support  the  policies  of  the 
administration  of  standing  firm  and 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  running  out. 
They  make  of  it  that  a  great,  divisive 
nation.  America,  Is  going  to  run  out  on 
its  international  commitments  because 
of  a  divided  nation  and  a  breakdown  of 
support  for  the  President  and  his  han- 
dling of  the  war. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
from  the  day  President  Kennedy  sent 
American  troops  into  South  Vietnam  the 
entire  character  of  all  nations  involved 
changed? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course;  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Paklstanians,  who  are  our  friends,  who 
were  afraid  that  we  would  not  come  to 
their  assistance,  suddenly  said.  "Maybe 
we  do  not  have  to  make  a  deal  with  Rus- 
sia; maybe  America  will  protect  us." 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  Indonesia,  this 
great  chain  of  islands  that  stretches 
within  14  miles  of  the  Philippines,  they 
said,  "We  do  not  have  to  accept  this 
great  show  of  force,  this  imposition  of 
will  by  an  atheistic,  communistic  gov- 
ernment, because  our  friends,  the  Ameri- 
cans, will  protect  us"? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  came  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  and  told  us  how  pleased,  how 
happy,  how  assured  they  were  since  they 
knew  that  America  was  going  to  stand 
firm  on  its  stated  policy  to  protect  and 
guarantee  self-determination  to  smaller 
nations? 


Is  it  not  true  that  he  said  that  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  southeast  Asia 
would  be  very,  very  happy  if  we  would 
give  that  guarantee  and  they  could  work 
out  their  salvation  and  properly  and 
prosperously,  with  our  help,  achieve  the 
kind  of  world  we  want? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  one  thing  that 
made  this  possible  was  the  guarantee  by 
America  that  we  would  stand  for  no 
further  aggression  in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  no  question  in  the  world  in  my 
mind  that  Sukarno  would  still  be  riding 
high  in  Indonesia,  perhaps  with  Chinese 
Communist  members  in  his  ruling  claque 
by  now.  except  for  the  fact  that  we  did 
indicate  for  a  while  to  the  world  that  we 
were  serious  about  stopping  aggression 
in  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  President's  firm 
position  in  this  war.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  who  ran  for  reelection  in  the  cam- 
paign last  year  as  a  Republican  In  South 
Dakota,  supporting  the  President  at  a 
time  when  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
attacking  me  on  my  support  of  the 
President  as  being  a  warmonger,  while 
he  joined  the  doves  and  wanted  to  flutter 
out. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  some  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
President  through  this  entire  disgusting 
debate  between  those  who  would  stand 
firm  and  those  who  would  nin  out  on 
our  war  effort  to  rationalize  In  our  con- 
science supporting  a  war  effort  which 
this  country  prolongs  by  its  irrational 
and  contradictory  policy  of  Insisting 
that  we  ship  more  and  more  supplies  to 
the  Russians  so  that  they  can  ship  more 
and  more  guns  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  kill  more  and  more  American  boys 
who  are  being  drafted  by  a  government 
that  says  it  wants  to  win  the  war. 

Somebody  owes  this  country  an  ex- 
planation of  that,  Mr.  President.  They 
are  going  to  get  it  soon  or  late.  I  will 
guarantee  they  will  get  an  explanation 
during  the  course  of  the  next  political 
campaign  when  the  President  comes  up 
for  reelection,  if  he  does  not  come  back 
to  his  good  judgment  of  an  earlier  time 
and  provides  a  consistent  and  construc- 
tive program  which  gives  some  chance 
of  victory  to  our  American  war  effort  and 
discontinues  aiding  those  who  combine 
to  prolong  the  war. 

America  is  getting  tired  of  a  war  that 
is  5  years  old.  which  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  win,  and  we  can  win  It  with- 
out escalation,  without  bombing;  we  can 
win  it  by  shutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
Russian  arms  that  keep  the  Communist 
warship  afloat  in  Hanoi. 

I  believe  that  this  war  would  have  long 
since  been  over  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
self-defeating  diplomatic  and  trade  pol- 
icies. Later  on  I  am  going  to  document 
what  I  have  said.  I  am  going  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  hair-raising  list  of  ex- 
ports we  are  shipping  to  Russia  now  by 
Executive  order  Issued  by  President 
Johnson  last  October  12  in  open  defiance 
of  the  recommendations  of  Congress. 

Any  President  serving  as  a  wartime 
Commander  in  Chief  who  says  we  ought 
to  shorten  the  war  and  makes  his  coun- 
trymen content  when  he  moves  in  the 
direction    of    sending    supplies    to    the 


enemy  who  is  providing  guns  to  prolong 
the  war.  makes  of  himself  a  greater  po- 
litical Houdinl  than  I  ever  believed  him 
to  be — and  I  respect  him  very  much  for 
his  political  dexterity. 

Unhappily — and  now  we  are  getting 
close  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut — the 
illusory,  euphoric  atmosphere  In  which 
the  State  Department  and  a  few  Senators 
would  like  to  discuss  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  consular  treaty  simply  and 
demonstrably  does  not  exist  today. 

Closing  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  today  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam, a  war  in  which  our  enemy  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Russians,  does  not  make 
the  war  go  away.  The  casualty  lists 
printed  in  the  hometowns  of  the  States 
of  Senators  serving  here  are  getting  a 
little  too  long  to  persuade  people  to  be- 
lieve that  a  happy  detente  has  come 
about.  This  week's  casualties  in  the  war. 
as  pointed  out  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  are  the  heaviest  of  any  like 
period  in  the  entire  war — and  the  num- 
ber will  grow  because  we  are  giving  to 
the  Russians  the  capacity  to  develop 
their  industrial  complex  and  build  their 
strength  so  as  to  provide  additional  arms 
to  the  North  Vietnamese,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  too  will  grow  in  military 
strength. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  have 
asked  themselves  why  it  is,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  wonderful  history  of  this 
Republic,  that  no  President  has  ever  be- 
fore authorized,  to  say  nothing  of  en- 
couraged, shipments  of  supplies  to  the 
enemy  with  which  to  provide  guns  to 
kill  our  boys? 

Whatever  other  things  historians  write 
about  concerning  this  administration 
and  the  era  In  which  we  live,  they  are 
going  to  write  about  that,  because  it  is 
new,  it  is  unprecedented.  To  me,  it  is 
as  in  comprehensive  as  it  Is  inadvisable; 
but  there  are  the  blunt  and  awful  facts. 

I  can  remember  as  a  young  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  going  up 
and  down  the  highways  and  byways  and 
on  the  platforms  of  the  country,  and 
even  on  the  radio,  because  we  did  not 
have  much  television  then,  and  in  my 
humble  manner  joining  those  who  were 
debating  the  Issue  whether  President 
Roosevelt  ought  to  stop  American  Junk 
peddlers  from  selling  scrap  iron  to  Japan 
in  1939,  1940,  and  1941.  We  had  some 
Interesting  discussions  then.  We  pointed 
out  that  some  of  us  believed  that  per- 
haps the  war  lords  of  Japan  would  some 
day  shoot  that  scrap  Iron  back  and  kill 
American  boys. 

What  were  we  told?  We  were  told 
then  what  they  say  now — the  editorial 
writers,  the  commentators,  the  colum- 
nists, and  the  State  Department  crowd: 
"Oh,  those  people  who  talk  about  the 
loss  of  American  lives  are  using  an  emo- 
tional approach."  Mr.  President,  I  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge.  Death  is  an  emo- 
tional Institution.  Patriotism  is  an 
emotional  process.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  someone  to  show  a  little  more 
practical  emotion  for  the  boys  who  are 
being  killed  in  Vietnam. 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being 
emotional,  let  me  say  to  the  liberal  news- 
paper writers  of  this  country.  I  wish 
some  of  them  would  show  the  stmie  emo- 
tion.   I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
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The  mothers  and  fathers  who  write 
me  about  their  boys  who  do  not  come 
home  from  the  war  feel  some  emotion, 
as  well  as  those  who  write  worrying 
about  theh-  youngsters  now  in  college 
who,  some  day,  will  have  to  go  out  to 
this  bloody  foreign  battlefield  the  year 
after  next,  the  year  after  that,  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  more  years  after 
that,  if  we  continue  to  feed  and  fight  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time. 

I  was  emotional  in  my  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  fighting  men 
against  the  trade  practices  of  war 
profiteers  in  1939,  1940.  and  1941.  and  I 
am  emotional  in  that  desire  today.  I 
guess  I  am  just  an  emotional  country  boy 
from  South  Dakota. 

At  any  rate,  at  that  time,  we  pleaded 
and  we  pleaded  and  we  pleaded  with 
President  Roosevelt  to  place  an  embargo 
on  scrap  iron  being  sent  to  Japan,  but 
he  did  not  do  It.  It  made  a  lot  of  mil- 
lionaires out  of  scrap  iron  peddlers  in 
this  country  exporting  it  to  Japan.  Some 
of  them  got  filthy  rich  in  their  traffic 
In  blood. 

But  on  the  morning  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
they  picked  out  of  the  bodies  of  3,000 
American  boys — for  whom  someone 
should  show  some  little  emotion,  if  the 
people  pounding  their  typewriters  from 
the  safety  of  their  editorial  sanctums 
do  not  have  any— the  scrap  iron  which 
our  junk  peddlers  had  sent  to  Japan. 

While  I  never  supported  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — and  the  more  I  read  Amer- 
ican history  the  happier  I  am  to  reiterate 
that  fact— I  do  applaud  him  for  one 

thing: 

Pearl  Harbor  came  on  a  Sunday.  We 
declared  war  in  Congress  on  Japan 
shortly  after  noon  the  next  day,  on  Mon- 
day. I  voted  for  the  declaration.  But 
President  Roosevelt  issued  an  Executive 
order,  even  earUer,  prohibiting  the  fur- 
ther sale  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  saying 
the  obvious  thing,  that  shice  they  were 
using  it  to  kill  American  boys  we  did  not 
think  it  was  justified  American  business 
practice  to  continue  to  sell  scrap  iron  to 
Japan. 

That  was  great  going  FX).R.  on  that 
particular  statement.  That  one  was 
right— but  it  was  terribly  late  in  coming. 

I  wish  our  present  President,  who  ad- 
mires F.D.R.,  and  who  supported  him, 
and  still  supports  his  policies,  had  emu- 
lated the  P.D.R.  statement  on  embargo- 
ing scrap  iron  to  Include  today's  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  enemy. 

Because,  on  the  record — and  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  it  in  the  book  today — on  the 
record.  I  want  Senators  to  read  it,  I  want 
our  constituents  to  read  it.  I  want  histo- 
rians to  read  it.  I  want  the  whole  world 
to  know  the  facts  on  the  record — 3 
bloody  years — more  than  that — after  the 
casualty  lists  started  coming  in  and 
Americans  boys  were  being  killed  in 
steadily  expanding  serious  numbers,  and 
the  war  was  really  tough,  an  Executive 
order  was  issued  on  October  12,  1966,  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  which  opened 
up  vast  new  floodgates  of  exports  of  sup- 
plies, including  iron,  to  Russiar— the  sole 
supplier  of  the  modern  weapons  being 
shipped  to  the  Communists  in  Vietnam 
for  use  in  prolonging  the  war  and  in  ex- 
panding our  casualties. 

The  President  did  that  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  a  number  of  years  before 


had  voted  overwhelmingly  against  such 
a  pohcy — and  the  House  so  expressed  it- 
self as  recently  as  just  last  year. 

The  sophists  in  the  State  Department 
Induced  the  members  of  the  House  con- 
ference committee  to  take  all  the  teeth 
out  of  that  Senate  amendment  which  I 
sponsored  then  and  weakened  it  to  read, 
providing  that  if  the  President  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest  to  ship  them  over, 
he  can  ship  over  these  suppUes  to  Russia 
In  contradiction  of  the  expressed  poUcy 
of  the  Senate  as  stated  in  a  rollcall  vote. 
Then,  last  year,  the  Findley  resolu- 
tion came  up  in  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  fine  Representative  came 
up  with  a  resolution  against  stopping 
these  kinds  of  sales  to  the  Communist 
enemy.  The  House  this  time  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  it  in  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  same  people  now  soUciting  Sena- 
tors in  their  offices,  over  the  telephone, 
and  by  letter,  to  support  this  treaty,  who 
broke  down  the  support  on  the  part  of 
the  House  for  my  anti-Communist  trade 
amendment  a  few  years  earlier,  tried 
again  last  year  to  break  down  the  sup- 
port of  Senators  for  this  House  meas- 
ure— the  Findley  resolution — and  they 
succeeded,  to  a  large  extent,  in  breaking 
down  support  of  enough  Senators  so  they 
again  wrote  in  an  escape  hatch,  and  the 
President  blew  the  top  off  that  escape 
hatch  by  his  Executive  order  of  October 
12.  1966.  In  effect  that  order  said,  "Let 
American  exporters  profit.  Let  inter- 
national bankers  have  their  pound  of 
flesh.  Let  those  who  are  making  big 
profits  from  seUing  to  Russia  sell  at  war- 
inflated  profits,  even  though  the  record 
shows  the  weapons  being  made  by  the 
Russians  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
kill  our  boys." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  war.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  divorce  this  Consular 
Treaty  from  the  facts  of  war  as  it  is  to 
try  to  prove  that  the  Communist  Bear  in 
Russia  has  become  a  household  pet. 
Facts  have  a  rude  habit  of  intruding 
themselves  into  the  world  of  make- 
believe. 

Since  we  are  at  war.  we  should  ask 
ourselves  occasionally,  Who  are  we  fight- 
ing against?  Who  is  on  the  other  side? 
Who  is  the  enemy? 

We  are  at  war  with  communism.  Does 
anyone  doubt  that? 

Does  anyone  question  that  500,000 
American  boys  in  uniform  are  facing 
death  in  the  Vietnam  war  theater  be- 
cause we  are  at  war  with  communism, 
and  more  men  are  being  drafted  every 
month  for  that  same  reason. 

The  bloody,  ugly  shooting  aspects  of 
this  major  war  have  now  been  continu- 
ing for  at  least  5  years.  President  John- 
son told  us  yesterday  in  his  televised 
press  interview  that  the  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

How  could  it  be?  Because  the  end 
of  the  stream  of  war  materiel  from  Com- 
munist Russia  to  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam being  given  our  enemy  Is  not  in 
sight  and  the  end  of  our  export  pro- 
grams and  the  profiteering  peddlers  of 
war  materiel  to  the  enemy  in  Russia  is 
not  in  sight?  So,  of  course,  the  war 
drags  on. 

Mr.  President,  were  this  ugly  war  to 
end  tomorrow,  I  firmly  believe  it  has 
gone  on  many  months — perhaps  even 
extra  years — longer  than  necessary  and 


longer  than  it  would  had  not  Russia  so 
generously  supplied  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese with  ever>'  modem  weapon  and  all 
of  the  petroleum  they  have  needed  to 
prolong  the  war.  Surely  at  this  date 
in  the  war  we  should  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  trade  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  help  the  Russian  war  econ- 
omy to  continue  and  even  to  expand 
these  shipments  of  war  supplies  to 
Hanoi. 

There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate 
that  the  Russians  will  discontinue  send- 
ing North  Vietnam,  in  increasing  num- 
bers, better  and  more  modern  war  ma- 
chines such  as  helicopters,  as  the  days 
go  on  unless  we  change  our  policies  here 
in  the  United  States. 

How  many  mor"  years  must  this  war 
continue?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
some  of  the  demonstrable  facts  of  life 
that  we  should  consider  as  we  confront 
our  decision  and  our  votes  on  this  Con- 
sular Treaty,  and  on  the  reservation  de- 
ferring its  operative  date,  until  either 
the  war  is  over  or  until  at  least  the  im- 
mense war  supplies  and  the  modem  and 
effective  killer-weapons  being  given  to 
our  enemy  each  day  by  Communist  Rus- 
sia is  discontinued. 

Did  not  oiu-  negotiators  know  a  war 
was  going  on?  Did  not  they  know  that 
Russia  was  the  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply of  warmaklng  weapons  of  modem 
design  being  supplied  to  North  Vietnam? 
Could  not  they  count  on  their  fingers  the 
3  long  years  this  war  had  by  then  been 
underway? 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  many 
Senators  share  my  curiosity  as  to  why 
treaty  negotiators  these  past  3  years 
failed  so  utterly  in  working  Into  this  pro- 
posed treaty  some  memorandiun  of  im- 
derstanding  or  some  quid  pro  quo  agree- 
ment directed  at  stopping  the  Russians 
from  supplying  this  flood  of  modem 
weapons  to  Vietnam — a  supply  so  large 
and  so  effective  that  without  It,  I  for  one 
am  convinced,  we  would  have  had  peace 
in  Vietnam  at  least  6  months  or  perhaps 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

Does  anyone  deny  the  modem  war 
weapons  being  supplied  to  North  Viet- 
nam come  from  the  Russians?  Does  any- 
body deny  that  95.6  perc«it  of  the  pe- 
trolemn  being  supplied  to  North  Vietnam 
for  use  in  the  war  comes  from  Russia? 

Want  to  stop  the  war,  Mr.  President? 
Turn  off  the  gas.  Shut  down  on  the  pe- 
troleum. When  you  are  in  a  war,  try  to 
write  a  treaty  or  approve  a  treaty  reser- 
vation to  protect  500,000  Americans  in 
imif  orm  in  Vietnam,  rather  than  one  try- 
ing to  alleviate  the  troubles  of  nine  out 
of  18,000  roving  Americans  visiting  Rus- 
sia in  a  year. 

How  many  Senators,  I  wonder,  agree 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  the  major  business  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  this  Senate  should  not  be 
the  torturous  consideration  of  a  treaty 
which  will  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 
mighty  Russian  Industrial  complex  to 
supply  arms,  petroleum,  Migs,  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  trucks,  ships,  antiair- 
craft weapons,  SAM  missiles,  big  artil- 
lery, and  a  host  of  other  death-dealing 
devices  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam, 
but  rather  to  concentrate  on  steps  to 
shorten  the  war  and  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion? 
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I  wonder  if  we  will  have  a  giddy  opti- 
mist among  us  who  sometime  will  say 
on  the  Senate  floor,  "Do  we  want  to  end 
the  war?  Simple.  Sign  a  consular 
treaty  expanding  trade  to  the  country 
supplying  arms  to  prolong  to  war  In 
Vietnam."  I  am  eager  to  Join  In  that 
debate  If,  unexpectedly,  one  should 
ensue. 

By  what  curious  Une  of  reasoning  can 
any  Senator  or  executive  officer  of  this 
great  land  convince  either  himself  or 
his  constituents  that  any  step  making  It 
easier,  and  more  acceptable,  for  Rus- 
sia to  utilize  our  American  exports  to  her 
industrial  complex  in  the  expansion  of 
her  flood  of  war  supplies  to  Vietnam  will 
either  move  in  the  direction  of  shorten- 
ing or  winning  this  tragic  war?  Can  we 
feed  and  fight  communism  at  the  same 
time  and  look  forward  to  anything  re- 
sembling a  successful  end  of  the  war? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  been  around  here  a  long 
time  and  who,  I  am  sure,  recalls  the  days 
when  another  Democratic  administra- 
tion permitted  war  supplies  to  go  to 
Japan  in  order  to  make  buckets  of  money 
for  a  few,  which  resulted  In  our  boys 
being  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  later. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  I>akota  for  his  excellent 
statement.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  heard  testimony  which  gives 
timeliness  to  his  statement,  which  Is  of 
interest  and  concern  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion.   I  commend  him  for  it. 

Can  the  Senator  conceive  of  any  rea- 
son why  this  treaty,  which  has  been  lan- 
guishing since  the  summer  of  1964, 
should  be  rushed  to  ratification  at  this 
time?  Is  there  any  particular  advantage 
to  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  think  of  any. 
and  I  must  say  I  have  explored  that 
question  very  diligently.  I  spent  over 
two  and  a  half  hours  one  day  last  week 
at  a  briefing  in  the  CIA  headquarters  in 
Virginia,  trying  to  find  out  if,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  something  was  known  that 
had  not  been  brought  to  our  attention. 
I  attended  diligently  the  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  have 
had  pleasant  and  persuasive  State  De- 
partment people  come  to  my  ofQce  talk- 
ing to  me  about  the  treaty.  I  have  asked 
many  questions.  I  can  honestly  say  at 
this  late  hour  I  know  of  no  scintilla  of 
defensible  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  cause  for  the  rush.  Oh.  they  have 
given  so-called  reasons.  They  have 
talked  fast.  But  no  one  has  given  a  rea- 
son that  makes  rcali.stic  sense  in  the 
war-torn  world  in  which  we  live. 

No  wonder  the  treaty  supporters  have 
become  so  desperate  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
devious  in  their  efforts  to  divorce  this 
treaty  ratification  debate  and  considera- 
tion— based  upon  letters  that  willing 
Members  send  to  their  constituents,  that 
shoot  all  around  the  target  and  miss  the 
bull's  eye — from  the  cruel  American  pol- 
icy advocated  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration favorable  to  an  even  greater 
expansion  of  trade  with  Russia.  But, 
Mr.  President,  here  again  the  facts  on 
the  record  demolish  the  rhetoric  of  those 
who  would  have  Senators  close  their  eyes 


to  the  basic  Issues  involved  in  this  Con- 
sular Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  much  more 
evidence  to  submit  as  the  debate  con- 
tinues about  the  close  tle-ln,  the  demon- 
strable relationship,  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  a  longer  and  costlier  war  and 
greater  casualties  which  are  irrevocably 
related  to  this  Consular  Treaty,  but  let 
me  today  point  out  just  two  facts  from 
the  public  record  which  completely  prove 
the  point. 

Let  me  point  briefly,  because  I  have  al- 
ready taken  far  more  time  than  I  had 
Intended,  to  two  facts — I  wonder  some- 
times If  the  President  has  had  these 
facts  called  to  his  attention — that  every 
Senator  should  want  to  refiect  upon  and 
ponder  over  before  he  casts  his  vote. 

Happily,  Senators  who  earlier  had  an- 
nounced their  support  of  the  treaty  as 
a  result  of  the  one-sided  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  State  Department  now 
have  an  opportunity,  by  voting  for  reser- 
vation 2,  to  vote  for  the  treaty  and  still 
prevent  the  treaty  from  becoming  opera- 
tive until  the  President  himself  can  make 
the  statement  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
no  longer  prolonging  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  treaty  should  not  be  effective 
until  Russia  does  stop  prolonging  the 
war.  That  is  fair  enough.  The  Presi- 
dent is  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  can 
pick  the  time.  He  can  consider  the  evi- 
dence. So  Senators  who  want  to  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  ratification  of  a  treaty 
with  a  reservation  which  provides  a  tool, 
a  bargaining  device,  a  diplomatic  weapon 
to  employ  in  winning  a  concession  from 
the  Russians,  rather  than  simply  bow- 
ing before  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and 
saying,  "So  be  It  as  you  requested,  Mr. 
Commissar.  Your  war  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  continue." 

The  first  fact  Is  found  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  address  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  this  year.  This 
is  what  the  President  himself  said  in 
simple,  direct,  and  cogent  terms: 

Tonight  I  now  ask  and  urge  this  Ck>ngre8S 
to  help  our  foreign  and  commercial  trade 
policies  by  passing  an  East-West  trade  bill 
and  by  apvprovlng  the  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  are  the  exact  words  of  President 
Johnson.  You  will  find  them  in  the  text 
of  his  state  of  the  Union  address.  They 
are  there  for  all  to  read.  He  tied  these 
objectives  together  with  a  Gordlan  knot 
that  is  so  precise  that  not  even  a  comma 
or  a  break  in  the  sentence  can  be  found 
to  indicate  that  he  did  not  mean  what 
the  words  themselves  so  tragically  ex- 
press. Do  you  stUl  need  additional 
proof? 

Are  you  still  reluctant  to  accept  the 
facts?  The  President  was  not  trying  to 
delude  the  country.  He  was  not  trying 
to  deceive  the  country.  He  put  those 
words  together  carefully  to  demonstrate 
the  close  connection  and  the  interrela- 
tionship of  this  Consular  Treaty  and 
stepped  up  exports  to  Russia  in  this  time 
of  war. 

I  rather  think  the  President  would  like 
to  have  the  Senate  ratify  this  treaty  as 
another  sort  of  Tonkin  Gulf  re.solution. 
That  resolution,  you  will  recall  passed 
the  Senate  almost  imanimously.  We 
were  all  upset  and  excited,  and  under- 


standably and  properly  so,  about  the 
serious  incidents  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
after  which  there  was  trumped  up,  hswt- 
lly.  a  resolution.  All  but  one  or  two  Sen- 
ators voted  for  It.  Since  then,  we  have 
heard  five  or  six,  eight  or  12  Senators 
stand  up  and  say,  "I  did  not  quite  imder- 
stand  what  was  In  it.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  its  Implications."  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  who  himself  presented  it  to 
us.  said,  "Looking  back  now,  I  think  I 
made  a  mistake,  because  It  has  been 
changed,  through  Its  Interpretation, 
from  what  I  thought  it  said." 

Mr.  President,  this  convention,  when 
we  pass  it,  will  be  an  economic  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  because  the  President  is 
going  to  say  when  we  have  passed  it,  "j 
told  you  in  my  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage it  was  tied  up  with  East-West  trade. 
You  approved  it  when  you  voted,  for  this 
economic  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  to 
approve  the  Consular  Treaty,  tied  in  as 
I  tied  it  in,  in  my  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, with  expanded  East-West  trade." 
This  time  we  are  forewarned  and  those 
seeking  alibis  for  their  actions  will  con- 
front a  much  more  difQcult  task. 

That  Is  point  No.  1.  The  other  point, 
Mr.  President,  Is  this:  If  further  proof 
Is  needed  by  those  who  might  be  incUned 
to  listen  to  the  soothing  words  of  the 
State  Department  rather  than  to  consult 
the  basic  facts,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that,  as  a  novel  experiment,  they  try 
reading  the  treaty  itself,  from  begirming 
to  end. 

It  Is  long,  involved,  sometimes  am- 
biguous, and  it  Includes  30  specific 
articles  of  agreement,  concession,  or  stip- 
ulated purposes.  Senators  who  are  in- 
clined to  sign  their  names  to  the  con- 
tract, by  voting  to  advise  and  consent  to 
its  provisions,  before  doing  so,  should  try 
reading  article  7  for  example.  It  is 
headed  "Consular  Functions."  Let  me 
quote  from  the  treaty  itself  that.  In  this 
period  of  a  tragic  war,  we  are  asked  to 
ratify  without  amendment,  and  without 
needed  reservations,  and  what  In  fact 
could  be  and  will  be  another  Tonkin  Gulf 
type  of  wholesale  approval  of  policies  we 
vaguely  imderstand,  which  will  be,  in  the 
economic  sense,  what  that  one  has  proved 
to  be,  to  the  embarrassment  of  sc«ne  of 
our  fellow  Senators,  in  the  military  sense. 

I  read  you  now  a  statement  from 
article  7,  quoting  exactly.  The  treaty 
states,  among  other  things: 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  within 
his  consular  district  to  perform  the  following 
functions:  To  further  the  development  of 
commercial,  economic,  cultural  and  sclen- 
tlflc  relations  between  the  sending  State  and 
the  receiving  State. 

Mr.  President,  let  each  Senator  answer 
this  question  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
constituency.  Does  "To  further  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  and  economic 
relations"  mean  expanded  trade  piupose 
or  does  it  not? 

Since  by  his  Executive  order  of  October 
12.  1966.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
opened  up  for  trade  without  license  or 
restriction  the  exportation  of  400  addi- 
tional items,  products,  raw  materials, 
machines,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  like  aids  and  Items  to  assist  the 
Russian  Industrial  war  machine,  it 
stands  as  plain  and  clear  as  the  path  to 
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the  country  schoolhouse  that  this  treaty 
by  its  very  language  and  as  properly  and 
purposefully  defined  by  the  President  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  is  part  of 
the  formula  for  expanding  our  exports  to 
Russia  at  the  verj-  tragic  hour  when  she 
has  become  the  sole  support  of  the  enemy 
we  are  fighting  in  providing  her  the 
modern  weapons  and  virtually  all  of  the 
petroleum  she  requires  to  prolong  the 
war  and  to  increase  our  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  try  to  in- 
fluence the  decisions  of  other  Senators. 
I  can  only  try  to  induce  them  all  to  be 
sure  that  before  they  vote,  they  read  the 
treaty,  and  that  they  understand  the 
implications  and  the  atmosphere  in 
wliich  it  is  presented  to  us,  with  the 
urgency  to  vote  now  and  study  what  we 
have  done  a  few  weeks  later. 

For  myself,  I  shall  never  vote  to  make 
less  likely  the  return  of  the  American 
boys  who  have  been  drafted  to  fight 
freedom's  battles  in  Vietnam.  Any  act 
which  strengthens  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  continue  the  war  and  to  ex- 
pand the  killing  will  not  have  my  sup- 
port. Basically,  it  is  for  this  reason 
I  oppose  this  Consular  Treaty  so  vigor- 
ouslv. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  still  diligently 
trying  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to 
vote  on  the  treaty,  and  for  those  who 
intend  to  vote  for  the  treaty— and  I 
imagine  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of 
them— but  who  still  believe  that  we  ought 
to  put  this  reservation  on  the  treaty,  so 
that  it  does  not  become  operative  until 
they  quit  shooting  at  us,  anyway,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  another  important 
document,  which  is  a  Uttle  bit  hard  to 
come  by,  but  the  international  bankers 
have  It.  the  junk  peddlers  have  it,  the 
big  corporation  presidents  have  it,  and 
those  profiteering  from  traffic  with  Mos- 
cow have  it,  so  why  should  we  not  have 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record?  It  is 
going  to  be  put  into  public  view  right 
now.  Mr.  President. 

It  is  Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  941, 
dated  October  12,  1966.  pubUshed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  John  M. 
Connor,  Secretary,  by  his  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Commerce,  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control.  Senators  should  send 
down  and  get  a  copy  of  this  astonishing 
document,  especially  the  original  version 
of  bulletin  No.  941. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  two  ver- 
sions of  this  bulletin.  I  am  tempted  to 
put  In  the  Record  the  one  they  first  sent 
me,  before  it  was  censored,  changed,  and 
modified.  But  I  wish  to  be  fair.  After 
they  sent  it  to  me,  and  I  had  made  a  few- 
comments  of  shock  and  despair  as  to 
what  I  found  in  It.  they  said.  "There  are 
some  little  footnotes  in  here  that  indi- 
cate some  of  these  proposals  for  exports 
to  Communist  countries  have  not  yet 
been  completely  finalized." 

"Well."  I  said,  "I  do  not  want  anything 
that  has  not  been  finalized;  just  send  me 
a  new  list,  then."  I  said,  "What  you 
send  me,  I  intend  to  use."  If  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  see  the  original  copy,  they 
will  have  to  send  for  it;  I  intend  to  keep 
mine  for  future  reference. 

Some  day  I  shall  find  out  for  sure 
whether  these  things  are  finalized,  but 
for  the  moment,  I  will  take  their  explana- 
tions at  face  value.    I  give  you  now  the 


expurgated  version,  which  has  been  sani- 
tized, corrected,  and  approved.  It  has 
three  sets  of  exhibits.  One  is  "Analysis 
of  the  Decontrol  Action  for  Exports  to 
Eastern  European  Communist  Coun- 
tries." For  those  who  have  not  looked 
at  a  geography  book  lately,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  includes  Russia. 

Second.  "Commodities  Decontrolled  for 
Exports  to  Eastern  European  Commu- 
nist Countries  Including  East  Germany." 
And  exhibit  No.  3.  "Commodities  Decon- 
trolled for  Exports  to  Eastern  European 
Countries  Excluding  East  Germany." 

The  only  Communist  country  in  East 
Europe  they  exclude  is  East  Germany. 
It  took  a  mighty  intelligent  bureaucrat 
to  figure  that  one  out,  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  certainly  going  to  keep  a  lot  of  critical 
machines  and  tools  out  of  East  Germany 
if  we  ship  them  to  Poland,  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  Russia.  This  administration 
surely  has  an  airtight  export  control 
there,  has  it  not?  Conceivably  it  might 
lake  as  long  as  an  extra  day  to  trans- 
port these  critical  supplies  from  any 
other  Communist  country  directly  into 
East  Germany.  We  will  not  send  certain 
critical  supplies  to  East  Germany,  but 
we  will  ship  and  sell  them  all  around 
East  Germany.  Except  for  East  Ger- 
many we  can  .sell  these  Communist  gov- 
ernments anything  any  American  prof- 
iteer desires,  at  any  profitable  price  tag 
he  can  put  on  his  export  items. 

One  reason  we  have  shortages  in  this 
countrj'  is  because  Americans  like  to  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder;  and  any  country 
as  desperate  as  Russia  Is  today  for  ma- 
terials of  this  kind  will  bid  pretty  high. 

While  reading  on  the  subject,  for  Sen- 
ators who  might  wish  to  go  completely 
into  this  question  of  East-West  trade, 
here  is  a  document  put  out  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  issued  in  1967.  Sen- 
ators and  others  can  get  it  from  that 
House  committee.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Fiat  Soviet  Automobile  Plant  and  Com- 
munist Economic  Reports."  a  report  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1043,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade.  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  House 
of  Representatives,  dated  March  1, 
1967— this  month. 

It  is  interesting,  because  it  tells  us 
exactly  why  the  parents  of  the  boys  who 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  are  now  subject 
to  higher  taxes  and  greater  inflationary 
prespures.  because  wr  have  guaranteed, 
by  executive  action.  $50  million  worth 
of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  in 
Ru£.->ia  itself,  not  a  librr.ry,  not  a  hospi- 
f.l.  not  a  school,  but  an  automobile  plant, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Italians,  the  Fiat 
Co.  of  Italy,  together  with  machine  tools 
pr.ii  p11  t'ne  rth.^r  thmes  thr--  need  to  help 
bo'ster  and  salvage  a  fumbling  economy 
in  an  area  in  which  they  are  collapsing 
so  completely  because  they  concentrate 
so  much  on  military  hardware  that  in 
the  entire  city  of  Moscow  there  are  only 
eight  garages  and  eight  filling  stations 
to  handle  the  few  automobiles  available 
in  that  vast  city.    We  have  that  many  on 
almost  any  street  in  Washington. 

That  desperately  begging  Soviet  econ- 
omy needs  these  supplies,  and  you  and  I 
and  every  other  American  stands  a  like- 
lihood of  paying  higher  taxes  If  the  Rus- 


sians do  not  repay  the  credit  which  we 
are  guaranteeing  them  by  our  American 
Export-Import  Bank  to  build  an  automo- 
bile factory  which  will  be  complete  In 
1969. 

Are  any  of  us  so  naive  as  to  believe 
an  automobile  factory  in  Russia  cannot 
be  transformed  into  a  weapons  factory 
almost  overnight?  We  know  the  answer. 
And — of  course — any  automobUe  com- 
pany we  help  finance  in  Russia  relieves 
its  consumer  industry  proportionately  so 
it  can  be  utilized  In  building  military 
hardware  for  Vietnam. 

We  are  living  in  a  strange  world.  We 
should  debate  an  issue  of  this  kind  for 
6  months,  instead  of  2  weeks,  so  that  the 
facts  get  out  to  all  our  fellow  citizens. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  House 
report  to  your  careful  study.  This  may 
be  expensive  for  the  taxpayers,  but  I  am 
trying  to  find  a  way— and  I  may  possibly 
succeed— to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
vote  on  this  before  it  is  over.  On  the 
Appropriations  Committee  we  do  have 
ways  of  trying  to  turn  off  the  gas,  even 
though  this  administration  will  not  vol- 
untarily reduce  the  exports  to  Russia. 

At  the  moment,  because  there  is  an 
American  guarantee  of  Russian  credits 
by  executive  action,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity at  hand  to  stop  it;  but  they  will 
come  to  us  in  due  course  for  money  to 
help  provide  the  credit. 

I  return  to  our  sanitized  report  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  cur- 
rent sanitized  report — booklet  No.  941 — 
carried  over  the  sicnature  of  Mrs.  Geral- 
dine  S.  DePuy,  Director  of  the  Division, 
who  sent  it  to  me. 

If  they  thought  the  original  941  report 
ought  to  be  censored,  it  is  up  to  them. 
I  am  not  gi\-ing  up  the  original  copy.  I 
am  keeping  it  for  future  reference.  But 
I  shall  now  make  available  for  all  to  see, 
their  new  and  sanitized  version  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  report  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  DEP^RTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 
BtTREAr  OF  INTERN' 'TION-.-lL  COM- 
MERCE,  Office   of   Export   Con- 

TROl.. 

Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1966. 
To:    All   field   offices;    all   customs   offices. 
Prom:  Mrs.    Geraldlne    S.    DePuy,    Director. 

Opcratior.s  Dh  ision 
Subject:  Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  941, 
dated  October  12.  19C6 
Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  941  revised  the 
Commodity  Control  List  In  many  different 
respects.  Including  the  decontrol  action  for 
exports  to  Eastern  European  communist 
countries  (Country  Group  T).  However,  the 
Eastern  European  communist  coimtrtes  de- 
control created  a  great  deal  of  public  interest 
in  view  of  its  relationship  to  the  President's 
speech  of  October  7. 

Attached  is  the  following  Information 
which  should  be  helpful  in  answering  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Eastern  European  com- 
munist countries  decontrol  action: 

Exhibit  No.  1:  Analysis  of  the  Decontrol 
Action  for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist Countries. 

Exhibit  No.  2:  Commodities  Decontrolled 
for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Commu- 
nist Countries  Including  East  Germany. 

Exhibit  No.  3:   Commodities  Decontrolled 
for  Exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist 
Countries  Excluding  East  Germany. 
(Attachments.) 
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Analysis  of  the  Decontrol  Action  for  Ex- 
ports TO  Eastern  Europeian  Communist 
Countries 

Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  941,  dated 
October  12,  1966,  announced  a  decontrol  ac- 
tion for  United  States  exports  to  Eastern 
European  Conxmunlst  countries.  This  action 
waa  taken  to  Implement  the  President's 
speech  of  October  7,  In  which  he  stated  in 
part:  "We  will  reduce  export  controls  on 
East-West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of 
non-strategic  Items." 

A  proper  evaluation  of  the  decontrol  action 
requires  an  examination  Into  two  aspects: 

(1)  What  countrlee  were  affected  by  the 
decontrol  action 

(2)  What  commodities  were  decontrolled 
for  each  of  the  affected  countrlee? 

countries  apfected 
The    form    of    the    decontrol    action    an- 
nounced decontrols  for  two  country  group- 
ings : 

(1)  Exports  to  all  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries  and 

(2)  Exports  to  all  such  countries  except 
East  Germany. 

As  used  In  the  announcement,  the  teru 
"Eastern  European  Communist  countries" 
comprises:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoelova- 
kla,  East  Germany  (Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin),  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia, 
and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
Export  Regulations  refer  to  these  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  as  "Country 
Group  Y." 

classes  of  commodities  decontkollzd 

As  Indicated  below,  only  ten  commodity 
items  spread  over  six  commodity  classes  were 
decontrolled  for  exjxjrts  to  East  Germany. 
The  bulk  of  the  decontrol  action  centered  on 


the  decontrol  of  commodities  for  exp>ort  to 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries 
other  than  East  Germany.  The  affected 
commodity  classes  and  the  extent  of  decon- 
trol for  each  commodity  class  Is  shown  below. 

Number  of  commodity  items  decontrolled  by 
commodity  class  and  country  grouping 


Number  of  coTnmodity  item^  decontrolled  by 
commodity  class  and  country  grouping — Con. 


Commodity  class 


Ea.stcm 

All  Eastern 

EurofWin 

Commodity  class 

European 

Communist 

ComniunLsl 

countries 

countries 

except  East 

Ciermany 

Kood : 

Cereal.s  unJ  ct>rfal  prepara- 

ti[)tis                     - _- 

2 
1 

1 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sugar    and    sugar    prepara- 

tioius - - 

2 

Feeding  stufT  for  animals 

Miscellaneous  food  prepara- 

3 

2 

1 

Crude  materials,  inedible: 

Leather  scrap                 

1 

C'rutie  rul:)tHir            -  

2 

Textile  fibers 

20 

Metal  scrap               -  

4 

Cnide  animal  material 

1 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and 

related  materials: 

Petroleum  and  petroleum 

products                     

6 

(las,  natural  and  manu- 

factured  - 

2 

Chemicals: 

Chemical  elements  and 

compounds                   

1 

23 

Crude  chemicals  from  coal 

and  notroleum 

2 

DyelnR.  tannlnj?,  and 

7 

Medicinal  and  pharma- 

cfiitlcal  Droducts            

6 

Polishing  and  cleansing 

3 

Fertilizers 

1 

Nonmilltary  pyrotechnlcal 

articles - 

1 

AW  Eastern 
European 

Communist 
countries 


Chemicals— Continued 
Cellulose  and  artificial 
resins 

Chemical  materials  and 

products,  n.e.c ..- 

Manafii(Iure<l  goo<ls' 

RulitK?r  m:inuf:K'turi"i-     

Wood  and  cork  manufac- 
tures  -- 

l'a[)er,  p;ipprt>o;ird,  and 
mimufiictures  thereof 

Textile  yarn  talirics.  . 

Noiuuetallic  mineral  manu- 
factures... 

Nunferrous  metals  manufac- 
tures   

Manufactiues  of  metals, 
n.e.c 

Heating    and    lighting    fix- 
tures      

Furniture.- — 

Travel  goods  and  handbags. 

Clothing  and  accessories 

Footwear 

Professional,  scientific,  and 
controlling   Instruments; 
photographic  and  optical 
goods,  and  watches  and 
clocks.-   

Miscellaneous  manufac- 
tured articles,  n.e.c...   

Coin,  other  than  gold  coin, 

not  being  legal  tender 

Machinery  and  transport 
equipment; 

Machinery,  other  than 
electric 

Electrical  apparatus  and 
appliances — 

Transport  eriulpment 


Eastern 
European 

Communist 
countries 

except  East 
Germany 


4 

U 

e 

6 
44 

14 

1 

27 

3 
2 
1 

23 
1 


13 

18 

1 


14 

6 


Exhibit  2 

Commodities  decontrolled  for  exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist  countries,  including  East  Germany 


Ei[X)rt 

control 

commodity 

No. 


M8U 
M812 
O,'i4J0 
(ISUU 
0819,') 
0K199 
09100 
09910 
SlJOti 
R9624 


Couunodity  description 


Breakfast  cereals  prepared  for  cooking. 

Hreakfsist  cereals  prepared  for  serving. 

Keans,  i)e;is  and  other  leguminous  vegetables,  dried. 

Other  vegetable  products  tor  animal  feed,  n  e.c. 

Other  food  wastes,  n.s.c. 

Other  prepared  animal  feod.  Including  feather  meal  and  aU.ilfa  meal. 

Margarini';  and  shortening.  ,    ,    ,       ,      ,  .■ 

Canned  tiominy;  corn  chips  and  similar  chips  and  sticks,  and  other  grain  food  preparations  and  dairy  food  preparations. 

Soil  conilitloners. 

Drill  bits,  core  bits,  and  reamers,  under  4  inches  o.d.,  containing  diamonds. 


Exhibit  3 

Cornwodilirs  decontrolled  for  exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist  countries,  excluding  East  (iermany 


Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


04840 
06130 
06180 

06201 
09004 
21180 
23110 
23120 
26201 
26230 
26240 
26270 
26280 
284— 
26500 
26621 
26622 
26623 
26631 
26632 
26633 


Commodity  description 


Other  bakery  products. 

Sugar,  beet  and  cane,  raw  or  refined.  „     .     ,,,  j       j  ,     ,,..     ,-r, . ii„i 

Sugar,  invert .  liiiuid ,  and  powdered;  lactose,  crude  and  refined:  malt  sugar  (maltose);  maple  sugar;  refined  milk  sugar;  and  crude  sugar  01  milk.    (Report  medici- 
nal grades  of  malt  sugar  (maltose)  In  export  control  commodity  No.  81203.) 
Sugar-coated  cereal  foods  and  candied  or  sweetened  popped  corn. 

Mayonnaise;  and  other  salad  dressings.    Grain  food  preparations  and  dairy  food  preparations, 
lycather  scrap  and  chrome  shavings  for  fertilizer  manufacture. 
Compounds  of  natural  rubber,  balata,  gutta  parcha  and  other  allied  gums. 
Neoprene  (polymers  of  chloroprene). 

Recovered  flljers,  boUs,  and  waste,  n.e.c,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  wool. 
-Mohair  and  other  wool-like  specialty  hair. 
Shwp's  and  lamb's  wool,  not  carded  or  combed. 
Woolor  other  animal  hair,  carded  or  combed,  excluding  tops. 
Tops  of  wool  and  other  animal  hair,  except  horsehair. 
Jute,  Including  Jute  cuttings  and  waste. 

Vegetable  fibers  and  waste  of  sisal,  henequen,  manlla  or  abaca. 
Otfier  mamnade  staple  fibers,  noncellulosic,  not  carded  or  combed. 
Other  continuous  filament  tow,  noncellulosic. 

Manmade  fibers  or  waste,  noncellulosic,  carded  or  combed  or  otherwise  processed  but  not  spun. 
Acetate  or  rayon  (viscose  and  cuprammonium)  staple,  not  carded  or  combed. 
Acetate  or  rayon  (viscose  and  cuprammonium)  continuous  filament  tow. 
Other  manmade  fibers  or  waste,  celluloslc,  carded  or  combed  or  otherwise  processed  but  not  spun. 
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Export 

control 

commodity 

No. 


Commodity  description 


,  and  new  or  used  rags. 


Waste  or  other  manmade  fibers,  not  carded  or  combed. 

Other  used  civilian  clothing,  used  textile  articles,  n.e.c. 

Iron  pyriles.  unroasled. 

Mulllte  grains  and  pellets. 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured.  '  v  »       i 

A^'bllSfide  "nam'ararse'nlc'sulfide,  natural:  calcium  silicate;  kieserite.  natural;  magnesium  chloride,  natural,  anhydrous;  magnesium  sulphate,  natural 

™iLi  sulphate,  natural;  soil;  strontianlte;  strontium  carbonate;  and  trona. 

Ter"ne7.UUed  scrap;  and  tin-plated  scrap  which  has  not  been  detinned. 

Other  aluminum  alloy  waste  and  scrap. 

other  miLMiesiuni  or  magnesium  alloy  waste  and  scrap. 

BiXuul  'nw'ie^^  ""S'">  ^^^"'^''  "'"^'-  ''""^  ""'^''  ^■"'"  ""^''  ^'"^  I'^""*'*^- 

ParaMiii  wav.  crystalline.  ■,    ,i  i  i   „»  j  i  „  i  i 

Other  nonlubricating  and  nonfuel  petroleum  oils  (bbl.  014.  gal.). 
Pitch  of  tiir  coke. 

Peu'oleum  bitumen  and  other  petroleum  and  shale  oil  residues. 

lUturainous  miMures.  b.isc.l  on  asphalt,  petroleum,  etc. 

.Natural  R  IS  li<iaids,includii.eliquehed  peUoleum  ga^  (L.P.O.)  'l.lji.  ol  4.  gais.;. 

;'^;,^an;n!;:;;l;^e;ile;^;p^a.hydroxy-chlorobenzene;  and  p,.atoiuenesulfonylchloride.     US)  ■  ■■ 

Paradow.     (16)  ' 

Methionine  hvdroxy  analogue. 

6  etlioxy-1,2  dihydro-2,'J,4-triniethyl-quinolme. 

t^n  ^!^CchC'.hSol;-2,S{:^^llyl  diisopropylthlolcarbamate;  and  2.3,3-trlchloroaUyl  dUsopropyUhioIcarbama.e. 

Neroland  iihenvlnerol.  , 

Other  chemicaUs  for  flavor  and  jterfumery  use,  natural  oripm. 

SiSiiils!;^-  f,ai.win.  only.  ^-^^''^Z^l^yn^^l^'^^^^^^^ 
SS  rSr^^oS;;^^- — =^^'^-' ^  pentaned.one2.  .acetylacetone,:  and  perpmyl- 

MSJieous  organic  cbemicals,  excludit^  cyclic.  ^'^■^^^^^-Z^^^^Sl^:^'^^^^ 
aluminum  isopropylate;  "lunimum  lactate;  a  umini^m«:toae_lammm^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  f^„,„e;  calcium  Imoleate 

^^  ^^^  x^i^(.^^t:^^^iS-i^s^^-'o^^^  -^'-  °-'--  -'--  ^'^-"^  ^^^'"'"^  ^""""^ 

sahcv^ate  sodium  steiirate;  tartar  emetic;  zmc  acetate;  and  zinc  sle  ,rale 
ArsTnic  pcnulc?;  p?^o,raplut;^  (d.-'posifd  carbon):  ;md  i.^ine  L  .S.P.  .resubUmedK 
Sulfuric  acid;  and  oleum. 

ilydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid.  „„  ,  ,„ 

Iron  hvdroxide;  zinc  liydr.ixide;  and  zinc  peroxide, 
Ammn'nia,  anhydrous  or  m  aritieou?  solntiou. 

|o^j^h.i;r^y;i;;^ride-;^:;^^ni,;;^;;iid^M^.nni  peroxide. 

SS^;;:.i:t^r;:nd';;ra:sium  compounds,  the  foUowi^ 

1S;Z  ":;;;iul^^:^^^nat^rlSm  .^l^rKdrS^S^;^™ --'^^aS^:  ^-™  l^^^^onate;  sodium  silicate  or  water  glass;  sodium  sulfate; 

I„rs,1^',"i'emiSs!r  iollows:  cadmium  sulfate;  calcium  -blde;^ldum  Pol^^->^e;^ldum  sm»te;^^^^^^^  f oT pbos^l^S! 

ffn'^c  o-a'nMe  zinc  bx"  rosulfi'te;  7inc  riitrate;  zinc  phosphate;  and  zinc  sulfate. 
\mmor{iacal  gks  inuJrs  and  spent  oxide  produced  m  coal  gas  purification. 
Creoso  e  or  dead  oi  ;  creosote  oil  distillates;  and  resinous  oil  X-1.. 
XuzarTn  sulfonic;  indigo,  natural  and  synthetic;  and  phenosafronme. 

?anZs"'andmS'rd"yeing  extracts  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin.    (Report  natural  Indtgo  In  export  comrol  Commodity  No.  53101.) 
Luminescent  zinc  pigments,  not  radioactivated. 

rS'^i^=:iS-^''^o!SS'^'^ver,  and  paperbacked  gold  stanip^ 

Beef  glands,  and  inedible  dried  pancreas.  I'Ulk.  following  onlv  beef  brain  po^^  dor;  beef  heart  extract:  bone  marrow;  bone  marrow  concentrate,  Oram 

^Sa'r,r^.r'^irn?i1rcle^i^^^^^^^^  ^'>-«-  — ■  ^^'  ''^^  "'■'^-^'■ 

Ferments,  other  than  V,^'- "^^l'' P"',^^  "°^^  do™4"e  or  packed  for  retail  sale,  except  antibiotics,  sulfonamides,  hormones,  vitamins  and  minerals. 

^'l^r.:r.lnTlZ7^T:L'^^^^^^^^^^^  -^^  pharmaceutical  products,  put  up  for  retail  sale. 

Pcntal  rubber. 

Deodorants,  non-personal.  „,.  „,^;h  tit  iv  Tntramin  WK  and  Y;  and  Permalene  A-liX).  A-120,  and  A-lsn. 

SrS\.rcompor.L?aljr;ivl' p^^^^^^^^^  -"^e,  except  chemical,  and  steel  burnishing  mixtures. 

Urea  fertilizer. 

g{i;^;'S:^Sd'^uSo^  ^^^mical  derivates  of  cUulose. 

11;;:^;";;' Vunri^' ".ins  ancUnUng  esfr  gum,,  and  chemical  derivatives  of  natural  mbber,  all  in  uni.inished  or  semi-nnished  form. 

^nr^h;V'^;:i"n!?™  Phenvl  phosph.,rothla,e;  n.O-dl^h,.O.P-nitro  phenyl  ^^ 
•o.c       M   4-.tl.yla.nino4-iso,^.opvla^uno-S-triazi         3-^3.1-dlclilorap!.enyn   -  ■     cthoxy^l^ m^^^^^  i^hloroallyl    d.ethyldith.ocarbaTuate.     2  3.5.6- 

c;ir1>;ini1atp. 

59951  Inulin.  ^  ^  . 

S  8L^'fn^o"dVolysa"te"?"sein  lactalbumin:  lactalbumin;  lactalbumin  hydrolysate;  lactarcne  (casein);  and  inedible  soyl.an  protein. 

599.W  Dextrins  (e.g.,  British  gum). 

•^^^  ?fne  ofr'ex°^pt  pine-needle  oil:  terpenlc  solvents,  n.e.c.  gum  turpentine-  and  wood  turpoitine. 

5^5  W^d  tar:  wcSd  tar'oil'   xiood  creosote:  wood  naphtha;  and  acetone  oil. 

S9966  Wood  pitch  and  products  based  thereon  or  on  rosin. 


26640 
26700 
27420 
27621 
27640 
27655 
27698 

28100 
28200 
2S404 
2^405 
.■MllKi 
33J6J 
33_'91 
33292 
33ffl3 
33295 

3411(1 
34120 
51202 
61-202 
61203 
6r204 
51 '205 
51-206 
61-207 
51'207 
51207 
5120H 
81209 


61208 


51329 
51883 

51338 

51350 
513t>l 
51362 

513(iH 
51440 
51460 


61470 


52130 
52140 
83101 
63230 
53290 
53310 
53320 
53331 
53332 
,54162 
54162 

54163 

54170 
54191 
54199 
5,')30() 
55420 
.S5430 
56100 
57130 
Ml  32 
5M91 
5My2 
58199 
59920 
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No. 


69973 
89977 
59978 
59994 

89995 
59999 
612311 
621irj 
621(13 
6-.'930 
6'2988 
63120 
63141 
63142 
63183 
6324(J 
63.S9 

64122 
64130 


64180 


64191 

MIW 
6ol2ti 
65i:«i 
65140 
65172 
65177 

esiw) 

65211 
65212 
65213 
65221 
65222 
6.'i'223 
65'229 
65-2:<0 
6,5301 
6.5321 
6.53-22 
6.''k'?7(J 
65390 
65401 

i;.54ii-j 

(1.5403 
6.54(16 
65407 
6.5510 
65.541 
655  I  ; 
6.5543 
65511 
655  Hi 
655.5!) 
65560 
65570 
6,5581 
6561 IJ 
65<i20 
6,5662 
6,5663 
65691 
65'>92 
fk5730 
6.5740 
65770 
65780 
6fil81 
WVJ46 
66312 
66320 
663X1 
66391 
664  2tJ 
66470 
66480 
66494 
66512 
WASl 
66585 
66700 


68111 
69111) 


CoiiiKioUlty  description 


Other  animal  black,  except  activated. 

I'repiired  culture  mcdiii. 

PictiinI  prVp!iatVJ/.^^"o?  m^^^^^^  surfaces;  auxiliary  preparation.-*  for  soldering,  brazing  or  welding  Clluxes,  powders,  pastes),  containing  metal  and  oU,er  cou^titu- 

Composite  solvents,  paint  removers,  thinners,  and  other  .soiular  products. 

Wuter  softeners,  water  purifiers,  and  boiler  feed  water  compounds. 

Rubber  heels,  soles,  soling,  top  lifts,  and  top  lift  sheets. 

Other  rublxT  cenient-s. 

Kuhl>er  thread  and  cord,  covered  or  bare. 

titlier  hygenic  and  pharmaceutical  articles  of  unhiirderied  rubber. 

Otiier  iirticles  of  unburdened  vulcanized  rubber,  n.e.c . 

Other  plywood  and  wood  panels,  including  wood-veneer  and  cellular  piinels. 

Improveil  wood  (dcusitied  and. or  impregnuteil  with  resin  of  resinlike  materials). 

^:Xl!:M^':X^i»'^<i  .-U-s,  pHes.  ,.«ts,  pickets,  stakes,  and  similar  products  which  are  split,  pointed  or  both,  but  not  sawn  lengthwise. 

W<«d  mlnuf  icMires  the  following  ouly  bee  hives;  boiit  parts.  sm;ill,  miichlned  to  shap.,-;  bridges;  Fibrislr  laminates  of  melaminephenol  formsUdehyde  resins, 
sawdust,  or  grouuil  w<K.d  and  paper;  hog  troughs;  patterns;  propeller  blades;  propellers;  luid  trestles. 

KrWulr  in  rolls  or  sheets  uncoated  as  follows:  abrasive  base  stwk;  acid  proof;  ammunition;  antiacid  manila;  base  wad  stock;  buffing;  cable  bas..  stock; 
,;    1,    mhn^    el   '  ricll    c^rtrid^^^^  cm    winding;  d.K-ument  maiula.  Hie  folder;  dynamite;  electrical  msulating;  emery,  base  stock;  expanding  eny.ope 

s^kV  i  «'u  le  SI "k-  nint  ffiing  f  1  ket;  grnel;  gasket ;  graphite;  guide  sKnk;  insulating,  electrical  patch  base  stock;  pattern  stock,  polishing;  red  fulling 
u-arir',  hr .  uf  ,ri   r  .1  P  "(^    b^^.  sfxk   sane  paiKT  backing;  shell  sKx-k;  silk  wrap  stock;  lis.sue;  tynipan;  voice  coU  stock;  wallet  stock;  and  washer  sto,'k. 

Mlohme  !n!.i;  l^,x.r  an.Vpat^rb^^^^^  .n  rc^'ls  or  sheets,  n.e.c.   and  li.md  made  paper,  the  following  pnlr  ammtinltlon;  p_i_deslock;^antiacW 

manila  stock;  .inn  itun-;  beaming;  Ciible  b;ksc  stock;  calendar  roll  sto<-k;  cartridge  stock. 
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oil  winding;  cone,  yam,  designers  pattern  stock  (except  tissue);  docu- 


d  iriuiiK.  and  embroidery  cotton  thread. 


1/    five  [rnin  k/rotinil  WOO'i;  noJt  coverniK.  eai  iioiiitiiif^  iiivto  ^i.u^&,  v4w^Jll^>l•v.*J6  ^.....uv,  ...»,^.,..» —  . o ,  -----  -  ,,,_'     ,.        .  »" 

ane^s,..  l,,dU,  len.s  matflx  "i^ur^noil  cirbon  sto<-k;  pottery  tissue;  press  copy;  rotograme  ti:vsue;  sUmcll  tissue;  stereotype  tissue;  tea  bags;  flbrilise;  tissue  for 

duplex  decuicomania;  transfer  stami)ing;  and  book  lining. 
Kleerview  i  l,u.-<|uer-coaied  gLissine  pajier). 
\spii  lit  .md  1  If  -  I'lir  lied  paper,  heavy  construction  type. 
Y:un  of  wool  or  of  line  anim.il  hair. 

Cottori  yarn,  trrav  i unbleached);  and  unlinished  cotton  thread 
Cotton  y:.irn,  c.irded.  combed,  linished;  .sewiiie.  crochet 
Ravon  or  a,  11  ite  tnonofll. 

Kavim  fir  *'etate  •<pnn  vam,  including  singles  and  plieil. 

other  v.irns  of  lextili'  libers,  n.e.c,  melnillng  yarns  of  vegetable  fillers,  n  e.c. 
(iaiue.'  lobacvcMi.tl,.  .mil  cheese  cloth,  iinbleaclic<l ,  «  holly  or  in  chul  wei>!ht  cotton. 
Terrv  woven  fitiri -s.  unbleached,  wholly  or  in  chief  \m  udit  cotton. 

liroadwoven  falirie^.  unbleached,  wholly  or  in  child  weiflit  cotton.  .,,.,,,  1  -   ,  .  „.   k.  „„..™ 

Ilauze    tobacco  cloth    and  cliec-se  cloth,  bleached,  d.ve.l .  color,  d.  or  otherwiM'  llnl^lled.  wholly  or  m  chief  weight  cotton. 
other  terrvu  oven  filiric    bleached    dved.  rolored .  or  otherwise  finished.  «  holly  or  in  chief  wei>^ht  cotton, 

rile  and  .■henille  broii.1  woven  fabrics  and  cordnrov,  bleached,  dyed,  cohired,  or  otherwise  finished,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton. 
Other  hroal  woven  fahrics   bleached,  dved,  colored,  or  otherwise  linisheil.  whcilly  or  in  chief  weight  collon. 
Other  br.rv  1  woven  remnants  less  than  10  yards  in  length,  and  fabrics,  n.e.c.  wholly  or  m  chief  weight  cotton. 
Hroiid  woven  fairies  whollv  or  in  chief  weight  flax  (llneni  or  jnie.  ,       ,  ._    .  ,     ..  ,  v       ,,, 

Other  broad  wmeii  fabrics,  wholh  or  m  chief  weight  of  wool  and/or  hue  animal  hair,  excluiling  pile  or  chenille, 
rile  ami  chenille  broad  woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  wool  and/or  line  animal  hair. 
Knit  or  crocheted  fabrics,  not  clastic  or  rubberiri'd.  wholly  or  In  chief  weight  cotton  or  wixjl. 
Other  broad  woven  fabrics.  whoUv  or  In  chief  weight  jute  or  wool. 

Narrow  woven  fabrics,  noneliisiic,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton.  Jute,  flax,  or  wool.       ,,,.,.. 
W  liven  l.iliel-.  b  ,.|ces.  emblems,  and  msltinia.  excnuluif  eiiibniideied.  wholly  or  in  chief  welsht  cotton,  jute 
Hat  braid,  all  flli.>rs,  .md  other  trimmings,  nonela-Slic,  wholly  or  111  ch.cl  wcn:ht  cotton,  flax,  wool,  or  metal. 
Kmbroide'ries,  «  hollv  or  in  chief  weii;ht  cotton,  flax,  or  wool. 
I, ace  machine  fibilcs.  whoUv  or  in  chietwciglit  cottori,  Hux,  or  wool 

Other  coated  or  iintirefrnatcd  felt  fabrics;  and  felts  and  felt  articles  wholly  of  in  chief  weight  cotton 
Himded  fabrics  ami  articles  wholly  or  in  chief  wei^dit  eotton  or  wool,     il)  • 
oti'cr  leMile  f  ilv  ics  coated  with  cnni  or  ainylaceous  substances 

Other  textile  fabrics,  n.e.c.  coated  or  impregnated  wllh  recin  m  other  pkistlc  materials, 
fabrics,  n.e.c.  coated  or  impregnated  wit! 


flax,  or  wools. 


jute,  wool  iind/or  wool-like  siieci.ilty  hairs. 


ill. 


iif,  V.  holly  or  m  clin  f  weij!ht  other  textile  tibeis,  n.i  c. 

,  textile  fl(K'k,  and  dost  and  mill  neps,  wholly  or  chief  weight  of  other  textile  fibers. 


other  textile 

other  t''Xti!e  fabrics,  n.e.c,  coated  nr  Impregnated 

I'lastic  fabrics  a!id  trimininiis,  woven  iir  braided. 

1  ilher  cordaKe,  cable.  Kipe.  an<l  twine,  and  nianufaclures  tin 

Othei  hat  iiii  lies. 

\V.i,ldin.r  an.l  aiticles  of  wadiiint!  lexchidinir  cellulose  wadding),  n.e.c 

llafs.  whnllv  01  in  ehief  weiitht  of  ,-otton,  jute,  or  wool.  ,    ,  .      .. 

<  uh  of  canvas;  and  latpaulins,  tents,  au  nmc^.  and  ntlier  made-oii  canvas  Kno<ts,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton. 

HI  mkets.  whnllv  or  in  chief  weight  cotton,     t  Report  electric  blankets  in  exiwrt  control  commodity  .No,  o.iOtJ.) 

Hl.mkets,  wholh  or  in  chief  weight  w<K)l,  except  electric  ,    ,    ,,  ,.    ,         .    a    i      .     t  , 

Linens  and  other  furnishing  .irtides,  wholly  or  in  chief  weiglit  cnttnn  or  wool,  excluding  knit,  bonded,  felt,  quilted  or  stuffed  articles. 

other  made-up  textile  articles,  n.e.c. 

CarpeUs  and  rugs,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton,  wool,  or  lote 

Vinvl  iisliesbis  tilis 

Tai'icstnes,  bind  wnvni  or  needle-worked,  wholly  or  in  chietweight  n.tton  or  wool. 

Mats,  inattnig,  s.Teens.  and  other  items,  n  e c,  of  cotton  or  jute  pl.uting  materials. 

.\sphalt  and  tar  riMiling  ind  siding. 

Nonrefr  ictorv  cer  iiiiie  luillow  tulies 

Hand  polishing  stones  and  similar  stones  of  naturnl  abrasives. 

Other  alirasne  pajier  and  cloth,  coated  with  natural  abrasives,  except  dental  abrasives. 

rackiin.',  iraskets.  textiles,  yams,  and  other  maiuifactures  ofa.sbestos,  other  than  friction  materials,  n.e.c. 

other  lat'iiiratorv  and  industrial  ceramic  wares,  not  relr.ictory. 

Other  optical  class  and  elements  thereof,  not  opitailly  worked. 

Other  lainlnaled  gla.ss  or  toughened  safety  glass. 

Mirrors  for  automotive  vehicles.  .,,...,     r,,un        >.        i    v     uriorw 

Other  articles  of  glass  lll*r,  n.e.c.    ( Report  glass  fitier  yam,  roving,  ami  strand  in  export  control  con,mo.iity  No.  651H0,  and  liir>e  in  N0.6..3.8O.! 

1  ilitss  iiiners  fur  v  icnuni  vessels. 

LalMiratorv.  hygienic,  or  pharmaceutical  gla.ssw are.  .      „  , 

\rticles  of' i!la,ss   n  e  c  ,  the  following  only    llo.ders.  gli.ss  v. dves,  and  ballentuii  reflective  malernl.  _,  .        ,  .         ,     1  1  ,, 

iHarnnnds.mbies  and  sapphires,  natur.ii  and  synlhi.r,,.,  suitable  fur  gem  stones.     .Report   nidiLstrid  diamonds,   riatural.  m  cx.iort  ™"^  ^  "'■";"">'«'>     ,,,^ 

27515;  and  rejiort  stones,  mounted  or  unmounted,  worked  so  ;us  to  l,>e  recognisable  as  parts  of  meters,  measurmg  instruments,  clocks,  w atches,  etc,  in  the  ,ii> 

tiropriate  cl.i.s.silication  [irovided  for  parts  of  the  s|>ecilic  Itenii 

Kiiilshedftructural  imrts  and  stniclures,  iron  or  ste»0,  a.s  follows    architectural  and  ornamental  work;  anchors  and  fittings  for  reinforcing  refractory  walls. 
Clkhead  (water  gates  1;  gangw.us.  sluice  gdes.  gu.irdr..il-;  platforms;  iKirtholes  not  si^'cially  designed  for  military  watercraft;  prayer  rails;  loading  ramps 
(nonmeehanican.  and  turnstiles,  not  electric  or  coin  oiH-ruted. 


No. 


Export 

control 

cominodity 

No. 


69120 
69211 
69213 
69-221 
69-222 
69510 

69521 
69522 

69523 
69524 
69525 
69609 
69791 
69794 
69811 
69811 
69812 

69830 
69840 
69854 
69861 
69885 
69891 
69899 
69899 


Commodity  description 


71189 
71711 
71712 
71713 
71713 

71714 

71715 
71811 
71811 
71H12 
71821 
71829 
71831 
71S3S 
71H42 
71915 

71919 
71922 
71923 
71931 
71931 
71  Wl 
71931 
71941 
71942 
71951 
71951 

719,52 
719.54 
719.54 

71954 
71961 
71963 
71964 
71964 
71964 
71964 
71980 
71980 
719S0 
71992 
71994 
7'23'20 
7-2410 
72499 

72.50.5 
72620 

72912 
7-'<'tl 
T2UAi 
72942 
7-2951 
72952 
7?96n 
72996 
732S0 
7:'-291 
7:<'292 
73.-(OQ 
73,593 
81210 
81241 
81242 
82103 


Aluminum  structur.1  parts  as  follows:  fencing  and  railing,  ornamental;  gangways;  portholes;  prayer  r^;  scafloldlng  equipment;  tower  sections;  and  turnstile.. 
Septic  tanks,  Iron  or  steel. 
Septic  tanks,  aluminum. 

£^SSS4SSe''?rrS?y"Sr]^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^-;  dl^  spuds;  ..dene.-  .owsU.  mattoCs;  p.oU; 

pae  poles;  wheel-type  cultivators;  and  wheel-type  seeders  ,-.^„  -n^  „„  blades  except  hacksaw  blades;  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

K-^^tTln^^^^^^dT^'^'s^atS^t-^^-^^^^  '^-^^  ^^-  '^'  "^'  °"-^  '^'  ""•  "^''  ^'  ''• 

accessories. 
Other  hand  tools,  n.e.c,  and  parts. 
Other  cutting  tools,  dies,  and  parts. 
Other  machine  knives  and  blades. 

SK^l  wool   not  scourers,  and  other  polishing  pads,  iron  or  steel.  .  ,     _  „  , 

Fl^rS  flower  rwks.  mirrors,  trays" and  photograph  or  picture  frames  of  base  metals,  n.e.c. 

Motor  vehicle  locks;  ignition  locks;  and  tire  locks  kio^v.   =11  motai^  ^     .. 

Window  locks  and  safety  hasps,  nonferrous  i°«a'.  »"<>  ,^«y  hifdwa^e  alTmet^-  furniture  beading,  nickel-plated  steel;  edgings,  all  metals,  furniture  hardware, 

''f,Z^^TJX^ltTuS^'^rr/ntTJro^^'^\^^^^^^  ""r^^rmi.^^^T^ '^^^r  hard wl^fiain less  steel,  except  hinges  and  butts. 

Other  chains  and  parts,  iron  and  steel,  n.e.c. 

B^ck?;' wTh^SfiiuT.li^n^-rd^Tlt'htks.  all  metals;  belt  fasteners  (other  than  buckles),  clasps,  grommeU.  and  similar  articles  of  stainless  steel. 

Other  wire  springs,  iron  or  steel. 

Commercial  closures  of  metal,  n.e.c.  „„„„„ 

Iron  or  steel  cargo  hooks;  and  malleable  u-on  manhole  covers. 

XJl'^l^'oF'tioiTrrrs'Sro^^ro^^^^^^^^ 

pipe  hangers;  riget  tile!  tool  boxe.s  and  tool  chests,  empty;  and  utility  boxes. 
Windmills  and  parts,  n.e.c. 
Cotton  gins. 

K  ^SE^ES^nl^t^^^^^^^^^^  -Chines  for  preparing  and  processing  natural  or  manmade 

fibers  into  yams,  and  for  winding. 
^"^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^  -n-hlnes;  and  parts  -^att-hments^  n.e.c 
|^.^S;rors%,e«rfcX?^.ormgni^^^^^^^^ 


0rhrr"m^hit";wVfoV  t^aking'or  fiiishin"gTeflulo"ic''pTdp"'pai;,^r  oT'^'^board : "a^d'part's  and  attachments. 
Other  paper'uti^ng  ..uvhinJs   and  machines,  n.e.c  .  for  the  manuf^ture  of  articles  of  pa 


including  parts  for  sell-contained  air  conditioning  machine-^.     (Report  compressors  in 


rT  S  nil  CI   al  t  aki  1 1  Jl  J"l '  I  ^ 

paper  pulp,  paper  or  pai>erlioard:  and  parts  and  attachments,  n.e.c. 

,'ilin    |,t»t,(  i .  in,  ,. 'K   ....- •        --' 

liookbinding  machines,  a-id  parts.  j       -^ 

Prii-e  marking  machines,  and  piane-o-platc  rotary  shaver.s   and  p-arts. 

drain  cleaning  machines,  and  corn  husking  machines,  and  parts. 

Chocolate  homogenizers.  and  iiarls.  ,,„  ,  „„„fo 

Sno-v  ..lows,  larm-tvpe;  and  pans,  accessories,  and  attachments. 

Other  airconditionihg  and  refrigerating  equipment;  and  parts,  n.e.c, 

Othyr°machtes  'andeqmpimm",  o'thtv\han  domestic,  for  treatment  of  material  by  a  process  involving  a  change  in  temperature;  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

?omprelso?^  refrigeration  and  alrconditionmg  type,  1/5  horsepower  and  under;  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

T.abnratorv  centrifuEes.  nee,,  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

Au  omobUe  1  fts"'^ks  for  automotive  vehicle.s  or  aircraft;  and  parts   n.e.c. 

Other  hand-operiited.  mechanical  and  hydraulic  jacks;  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

Farm  elevators;  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

Elevators  and  moving  stairways;  and  parts,  n.e.c. 

Prs^'^"islo"r1eT''a;raTtrh?r'r;«'forlt' m^hi'n"el7rw"^  ebonite,  hard  plastic,  and  other  hard  carving  materials, 

other  Sidering  machines  and  similar  rolling  machines,  n.e.c;  and  parts. 
Lead  scale  weights  tor  weighing  machines.  ,     .    ,  ,_    ,j         u„   ™., 

tt;?s&-^.'s;i~"«  ■»"■•  -'■ ""'  "■■'••■ 

other  spray  noziles  of  metal;  and  hand-operated  spray  guns,  and  parts,  net. 

Other  snravers  and  soravmg  eiiuipment,  n.e.c;  and  parts,  n.e.c.  „„„ 

Soncret^a^d  buumlnoifs  pavers,  finishers,  and  spreaders;  and  parUs  and  aceessorics,  n.e.c 

Windshield  wifiers.  nonelectric,  and  parts,  n.e.c 

Shock  absorbers,  mechanical  or  hydraulic. 

Other  electrical  insulators  and  fittings  of  msululiiip  "''^\%^''f}\f,f^...^.,,  nhnnoeraph-  and  una.sscmbled  color  television  kits.  , 

except  eonimimi  at;  ns  re  rivers.  .i„oi„„ori  r.^r  airr.r.ifi- elertric  heaters  lor  automotive  vehicles;  and  parts. 

gr^;;^»i^d^/sTr:iii^');;:=re:i^^^^ 

BCry'^piatorsi^nd  blanks^  w^^^^^  ^if ^?{  m'u'hto,.  in  export  control  commodity  No.  72320.) 

Electromechaniciil  lui'id  tools   and  piiilv 

Other  lighting  carbons,  brush  stock,  and  carbon  lirushes. 

Heaters  for  nonmilitarv  vehicles:  and  iiarts. 

\^l^U:^^^s:^i^^r\^^rf:!rpl^.^%.^^  ^l  ;r  ;/r:;^r,  .ntm,  eommod.ty  No.  73203.) 

Central  heating  apparatus,  n  e.c,  and  parts,  n.e  c. 

VaiKir-proof  electric  light  fixtures.  , ,    i  .i„„  nvt„r.,c 

Ex  ilos  on-proof  lighting  fixtiire.>i;  and  vapor-prr>ot  bghtmg  fixtures. 

MittT<i^?^   mattress  supports,  and  similar  stuffed  fumusbmgs.  n.e.c.  cotton 
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Exhibit  3 
Commodities  decontrolled  for  exports  to  Eastern  European  Communist  countries,  excluding  East  Germany — Continued 


Export 

control 

comiiioUity 

No. 


«2108 
83100 
84111 

81112 

S4113 
84114 
84121 
84125 
84120 
84127 
841.*'.) 
84131) 
84141 
84142 
K4I41 
S4145 
S414ii 

S4147 

S4I48 

84149 
84154 

841SS 
84160 
842112 
85100 
81)120 
86134 
8«135 
8«171 
Sfil72 
86182 
86193 
8619:! 
86  iw; 
86243 
86248 
86401 
86402 
89111 
89112 
89300 


89425 
89442 

89512 
89711 
89714 
KWTl.l 
89927 
811927 
8992S 
S99.i4 
M«(152 
89955 
89994 
89995 
89997 
96100 


Commodity  description 


Plastic  hirniture;  iind  laboratory  furniture,  metal;  and  parts,  n.ex. 

Travel  goofls.  li;indhii«s.  and  other  p«-r«ional  gfiods  of  cotton. 

Men's  and  boys'  oiiterKarments  (excludes  shirts),  not  knit  or  crocheted:  (a)  wholly  or  In  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool,  or  (b)  safety  apparel  and  raincoats,  all 

materials. 
Women's,  misses',  girls',  cliiklren's  ,ind  infants'  outerg!irment<.  including  blouses,  waists,  and  blouse  shirts,  not  knit  or  crocheted:  (a)  wholly  or  in  chief  weight 

of  .'otton  or  wixil,  or  (b)  safety  app  u-el  and  raincoats,  all  materials. 
Men's  and  boys'  unilerg^irnients.  mcludlng  outer  shirts,  nut  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Woiupji's,  girls'  and  infants'  undergiirments  (excludes  blouse  shirts),  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  In  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Handkerchiefs,  wlidlly  or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton. 

Corsets.  br;is3iiTrs.  and  girdles  of  cotton  or  other  textile  fibers,  n.e.c,  except  rubberiied. 
i; loves  and  mitleiis,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  cotton  or  wool. 

Culls  and  collars,  wholly  or  in  cliief  weight  of  cotton  or  wcxil;  and  neckties,  cravats,  mufflers,  and  scarves,  not  knit  or  croelieted,  all  materials. 
Clothing  accessories,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool,  n.e.c. 
Safctv  app.arel  an'l  clothing  accessories  of  leather. 
(Hoves,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  cliief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Hosiery,  not  elasi  ic  or  rubberized,  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool. 
1  i^!t'r'.';irnieiils.  i  nluiliiu-  siurts,  kml  ur  rriichi-ti  I.  wli..|l>  or  in  iMif  weiflil  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Knitted  nr  crocheleil  elastic  fabric  and  .irticles  thereof,  eveept  .uikle  sn[iports.  kiiee-piids,  and  wristlets. 
Men 'sand  hoys'  oniergarments  (e>:cliides  shirts  ,  knit  or  eroelu  ted.  not  el  .stuor  nild>erized:  (a)  waterproof,  all  libers,  (b)  neckties,  cravats,  mufTlers,  and  scarves, 

all  libers,  an  1  i.<-    i>ther  outergnrinents.  wholly  or  in  cliief  wi'isht  o(  cotton  or  ivool. 
Women's  and  misses'  outcrgarments.  I<iiit  or  crocheted,  not  elastic  or  rubberized:  (a)  waterproof,  all  fibers,  (b)  mufflers  and  scarves,  all  fibers,  and  (c!  other 

outergarments.  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  cotton  or  wool, 
airls'.  children's,  and  infants'  onterearineiits,  knit  or  crocheteil.  not  ebstic  nr  nibberized:  (a)  waterproof,  all  fibers,  (b)  mufflers  and  scarves,  all  fibers,  and  (ci 

oliier  outereari'  eiits.  w  holly  or  in  c!  'ef  welt'lit  of  cotton  or  svool. 
Other    non-apiwiel    articles,     knit     or    crochided,     not    elaslic    or    mblxMiicd. 
Ilal  and  caji  ma'erials,  except  hat  Iiodics,  wholly  or  in  chiel  weigh!  cotton,  lute,  wool  or  textile  manufactures,  n.e.c.    {Re|>oit  hat  bodies  in  export  com  ii>l  com- 

modily  No.  0.5'^TO.) 
Other  millinery,  hais,  c-aps,  and  other  hendcear,  n.e  c.,  including  helnieis. 
Other  apiurvl  and  cloth  inn  accessories,  includinc  siiiceons  cloves,  ruhU-r  or  rubbeiized. 
Artificial  fur  and  .irlicles  llieieof.  wtioUy  nr  in  chief  weight  cotton  or  wool. 
Nonniililary  si»iis,  lejfin^'S.  and  iraiieis.  wliolly  or  in  chief  weijiht  cotion  or  wool. 
Protective  siwclacles  and  coccles  ^safety  e(iuipiiient). 

Other  niicnisi-oiies.excliidinu  electron  ami  proton,  microprojectois,  and  photomicrograph  ic  enuipmentiand  parts  and  accessories. 
Telescopes,  inc'.ndinc  aslionomical  telescoiies. 

Dental  hand  irisimnienis  and  tools  foi  u.se  with  hand  pieces,  n.e.c,  and  inrts. 
Whirlpool  baths 

Other  revolution  couniei?.  production  counteiTi,  and  similar  counting  devices,  n.e.c. 
Optioil  mftiSuiinB  .md  checking  inst'umenls;  and  |«iils. 

other  me.isurint'  and  checkini;  instiunienis,  appliances  and  machines;  and  [nirts. 

I.aNiinioiy  tyiie  ludronietersrmd  si  in.  la  r  instiii  men's,  ami  tlieniioinetei-s.  pyrometers,  liarometei'S,hygrometeis.  psycliromcters.  and  any  conibuiationof  i!;ose. 
Paper,  paperliourd  and  cloth,  seiisiti7.e<l,  not  developed. 

Exposed  sensitized  plates,  and  expo.sed  and  developed  plates,  except  lantern  slides. 
I  >ther  clocks,  ele<'tric  and  nonelectric;  and  time  rwording  and  time  stamp  machines, 
f  itlier  clock  [larts 

Magnetic  recordiiii:  uid/or  reproducing  eipiipmeut  for  voice  and  music  only. 

Parts  and  access^mrs  for  magnetic  recording  and/or  reproducing  equipment  for  voice  and  music  only. 

Other  finished  aiticles,  n.e.c,  of  artificial  pltt.stic  materials,  excrpt  anicles  wholly  or  partially  made  of  polyimides,  polybenziraidu7.ole,  polylinldaio-pyrrolone, 
aromatic  pol\  ;imlde,  polyparaxylylene,  polytetrafluorrx'tliylene,  or  f)olychlorotri(liioroethylene;  or  items  wholly  made  of  other  fluorocarbon  iKilymers  of 
copolymers 
.\rtiftcial  Christmas  trees,  metal;  and  tinsel  of  metal. 

Ha.se  metal  wire  wiikets:  and  safety  apparel  and  equipment  for  recreational  purposes. 
."Stapling  wire  tall  iiu'tals)  on  spools;  and  nonferrous  mi'tal  staples  for  hand-stapling  devices. 
Jewelry  and  relat.'d  items  of  carat  gold,  platinum,  and  platinum  group  metals,  except  rosaries. 
other  "articles  of  other  than  pri>cious  metals,  incorporating  [icarls  or  precious  or  scmi-precious  stones. 
Hollow  1'  jire.  soli  i  or  pi  itid.  of  precems  metals;  and  silscr  leaf. 
Hand  sie  es  and  I  and  riddles,  hitxirutory  types. 
Other  wire  c'oth  .-ieves. 
Hat  hraiils  of  natiir.il  or  iiian-mMde  fibers. 
Cigarette  and  clear  lighters  of  precious  metals. 
Leatherette  buttons. 

Corset  stays,  a'ld  dmilar  supports  for  appirel. 

Wooldike  specialty  hair  prepare!  for  making  wies  and  siinil.ir  articles. 
Wigs,  false  beards,  and  other  articles,  n  e.c,  of  wool-like  si>ecialty  hair. 

N'acunm  bottles,  jues.  ami  chests,  complete  (assembled  or  unassembled  >,  usable  only  for  hot  or  cold  food  or  drinks. 
Coin,  other  tl  an  gold  coin,  not  being  let'Ml  ti-uder.     (Iteport  numismatic  and  collectors  coins  in  export  control  commodity  N'o.  S9600.  c-iins  nioiint*d  in  objects 

of  personal  adornment  in  Nos.  S97 1 1 -8'(7'JO;  coins  for  legal  teii'ler  in  Nos.  t'>sO70  and  ii»0*«0.) 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  few  Items.  I  want  to  in- 
trigue the  curiosity,  if  I  can,  of  Senators 
and  students,  who  will  read  It  carefully 
in  its  entirety,  because  some  of  the  things 
are  extremely  interesting. 

One  of  the  items  we  are  exporting  to 
Russia  is  crude  rubber.  We  are  export- 
ing crude  rubber  to  a  country  that  des- 
perately needs  it,  I  presume,  for  the 
tanks  and  trucks  they  send  to  Vietnam, 

Thr-.'  are  not  using  it  to  build  auto- 
mobiles. They  are  borrowing  money 
with  credits  guaranteed  by  our  Ameri- 
can Government  with  which  to  build 
automobiles  so  that  they  can  have  them 
for  somebody  besides  bureaucrats  and 
politicians.  Whatever  they  are  using  It 
for,  the  rubber  is  available. 

Scrap  metal  is  also  available  here. 

If  any  junk  dealer  in  the  area  wants 
to  make  a  profit.  Russia  will  buy  that 
material  from  him.  We  will  not  restrict 
It.  We  hope  that  they  will  not  use  it  to 
kill  American  boys,  but  I  think  it  is  a 


futile  hope.  Clearly  we  guessed  wrong 
with  the  Japanese  some  25  years  ago. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  page.  There  we 
find  listed  machinery  and  transport 
equipment,  machinery  other  than  elec- 
tric, electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
and  transport  equipment.  Interspersed 
here  and  there  are  some  agricultural 
commodities,  a  great  many  other  prod- 
ucts and  raw  materials,  and  a  few  medic- 
inal supplies. 

I  would  not  send  them  any  of  it,  if  I 
had  a  right  to  say  anything  about  it, 
except  the  medicine  and  the  things  that 
deal  with  humanitarian  purposes. 

I  would  not  send  them  anything  that 
leads  to  inhumanity  or  anything  which 
can  be  fabricated  into  something  that 
will  kill  American  boys  now  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

I  refer  now  to  the  items  listed  on  ex- 
hibit 3.  They  talked  about  iron  back  at 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  However,  this 
time  we  forget  about  that  and  open  up 
the  floodgates.    We  kept  them  closed  for 


the  first  3  years  of  this  war  until  on 
October  12,  1966,  the  President  said  it  is 
okay  to  sell  it. 

They  list  asbestos,  aluminum,  natural 
gas,  and  other  kinds  of  gas  available  for 
exportation  to  Russia. 

I  suspect  that  they  are  running  out  of 
gas.  They  are  selling  so  much  of  their 
petroleum  to  Vietnam  to  keep  them 
fighting,  they  now  have  to  buy  some  of 
it  from  us. 

More  than  100  different  kinds  of 
chemicals  are  listed  here  for  unlimited, 
unlicensed  export  and  sale  to  Russia. 

I  will  let  the  list  speak  for  itself,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  that  when  they  talk 
about  nonstrategic  material,  even  in  this 
sanitized  listing,  we  have  to  be  more 
gullible  than  I  believe  any  Senator  can 
ever  become  and  stay  in  these  halls  to 
read  that  list  of  things  we  are  exporting, 
and  believe  that  stuff  is  not  being  used 
in  the  war  and  not  being  used  to  shore 
up  the  industrial  complex  of  Russia  so 
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that  she  can  step  up  the  war  supplies 
she  ships  to  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  if  this  were  a  cleaner 
list  if  they  censored  it  again  and  sani- 
tized it  with  greater  degrees  of  purity, 
I  would  still  submit  the  argument  then 
that  sending  to  the  Russian  industrial 
complex  and  its  economy  today  anything 
bevond  the  requirements  of  humanity 
for  food,  if  starvation  is  involved,  and 
for  medicine  for  people  who  are  ill  in 
times  of  pestilence  and  serious  disease, 
should  be  prevented  so  long  as  Russia 
is  the  factory  fortress  prolonging  the 
capacity  of  the  North  Vienamese  to  con- 
tinue this  war. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Harvard 
professor  to  figure  that  if  we  were  just 
going  to  ship  them  bicycles  and  irons  for 
pressing  clothes  and  washing  machines 
and  the  so-called  consumer  goods  items 
it  would  not  make  any  substantial  differ- 
ence We  step  up  their  war  produc- 
tive capacity  that  much  every  time  we 
relieve  a  Russian  worker,  machine,  or 
stock  of  raw  materials  from  the  essen- 
tiality of  manufacturing  consumer  goods 
that  they  have  to  have  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  from  revolting  and  to  meet 
the  people's  creature  comforts.  Any 
time  we  Americans  take  care  of  those 
consumer  items,  we  release  men,  mate- 
rial, and  machines  for  them  to  use  in 
making  weapons  and  missiles,  and  there- 
by make  possible  bigger  shipments  of 
better  weapons  to  Hanoi  to  be  used  in 
building  bigger  American  casualty  lists 
in  that  far-off  battle  area. 

And  where  are  the  Russians  sending 
them,  on  the  record  from  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  CIA,  and  the  press?  The  military 
stuff  they  fabricate  is  going  in  big  volume 
to  Vietnam  to  kill  American  boys. 

It  is  that   atmosphere  in  which  we 
should  think  about  the  responsibility  of 
even  those  who  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
treaty  to  put  in  it  a  reservation  which 
will  prevent  that  kind  of  war  shipment 
from  continuing.    If  that  kind  of  ship- 
ment does  continue,  we  should  defer  the 
treaty  until  such  time  as  we  can  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  this  traffic  in  blood. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     THURMOND.     Mr.     President. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.   THURMOND.     Mr.   President.   I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  take  the 
occasion  to  read  the  magnificent  address 
delivered  today  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.     This  address 
is  illuminating  and  should  be  very  con- 
vincing to  any  man  who  is  openminded 
on  this  question  of  the  Consular  Treaty. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  been  around 
Washington  for  12  years,  now  going  on 
the  13th  year,  that  the  moment  the  ad- 
ministration takes  a  position,  approxi- 
mately 40  to  50  percent  of  the  Senate 
goes  right  along  with  the  administration. 
It  seems  that  in  the  minority  party 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  go 
along. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  America  is 
today  really  facing  a  crisis.  I  have  felt 
for  a  number  of  years  that  we  have 
helped  to  support  communism  by  aid  in 
trade,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  out  today. 


We  furnished  them  wheat  a  few  years 

fl.SO 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  the  Senator 
approved  at  that  time  my  amendment  to 
prevent  that  type  of  aid  to  Communist 

Russia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  also  guaranteed  repayment 
of  the  money  to  the  bankers  who  loaned 
the  money  to  the  Communists  with 
which  to  buy  the  wheat. 

What  are  we  up  to?  What  obliga- 
tion have  we  to  a  conspiracy  that  says: 
"We  are  going  to  stab  you  in  the  back. 
We  are  going  to  take  over  the  world.  We 
are  going  to  make  slaves  out  of  you  and 
your  children." 

Why  should  we  furnish  money  to  sup- 
port the  Commumbt  governments?  Why 
do  we  now  wish  to  enter  Into  a  treaty 
with  a  Communist  government  that  has 
as  its  goal  the  domination  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  world? 

Why  do  we  wish  to  help  support  and 
to  make  friends  with  a  government  that 
is  today  furnishing  practically  all  of  its 
goods  to  be  used  in  the  war  against 
South  Vietnam  to  kill  American  men? 

Every  vital  machine  and  every  weapon 
in  use  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  today  is 
furnished  by  Russia  with  the  exception 
of  some  rifles,  ammunition,  and  a  few 

ti  nicies. 

Mr.   MUNDT.     Which   in   turn   come 

from  Communist  China. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct, 
they  come  from  Communist  China. 

I  read  an  article  today  by  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  in  which  he  stated  that  we  are 
furnishing  equipment  to  Czechoslovakia 
which  they  use  in  turn  to  make  war 
equipment  to  send  to  Vietnam  to  kill  our 
men. 

We  sell  material,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said, 
to  other  countries.  Rumania  was  men- 
tioned, Poland  was  mentioned,  and  other 
countries  were  mentioned.  We  furnish 
the  basic  resource,  the  materials.  We 
furnish  machine  parts,  and  we  furnish 
chemicals,  and  we  furnish  the  things 
they  need .  Because  of  that,  they  are  able 
to  support  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  to 
a  great  extent. 

The  same  situation  prevailed  when  we 
sold  wheat  to  the  Russians.  They  were 
able  to  keep  in  their  gun  plants  and  their 
missile  plants  the  men  they  would  have 
had  to  take  out  of  the  plants  and  put  on 
the  farms  to  grow  more  food. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  rendered  our  country  a  great 
service  by  his  address.  I  hope  that  not 
only  Senators  but  also  all  the  American 
people  will  read  this  address.  When  the 
American  people  get  the  truth,  they  will 
rise  and  demand  that  Congress  Uke  the 
right  stand  on  this  question. 

We  have  Eone  along  and  played  with 
communism.  We  have  compromised 
with  communism.  We  have  accommo- 
dated communism.  We  have  done 
everything  to  placate  the  Communists. 

We  did  not  win  the  war  against  the 
Communists  in  Korea  when  we  could 
have  and  should  have  won  it.  General 
MacArthur  said  that  we  could  have  won 
the  war  at  one  point  in  10  days,  but 
we  did  not  do  so.  We  did  not  win  the 
war  in  Korea,  and  as  a  consequence  we 


are  having  trouble  in  Vietnam;  and  if 
we  do  not  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  •we 
will  have  to  fight  again— and  possibly 
closer  to  home  the  next  time. 

I  hope  the  people  of  this  country  will 
awake  before  it  is  too  late.  I  hope  they 
will  rise  up  and  demand  that  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress— who  are  their 
representatives  and  do  represent  them— 
will  take  the  ripht  stand  on  this  vital 
issue  before  the  American  people.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  Is 
the  issue.  It  means  the  very  survival  of 
this  country.  Ihis  communistic  issue  is 
the  important  issue  before  America  to- 
day No  other  question  is  more  impor- 
tant Russia  is  part  of  an  international 
conspiracy  whose  purpose  is  to  take  over 

the  world  .^^       ■„  *v,« 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr   THURMOND.     I  yield. 
Mr      MUNDT.     The     Senator     from 
South  Carolina  is   a  longtime  student 
of   American  histor>'.   especially   in  its 
military   annals,    because   he   was   pro- 
moted 'to  the  rank  of   general  in  the 
Armed  Forces   of   this   country.    He   is 
one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  such  high  rank  in  either  body 
of  Congress.     Does  he  believe  that  we 
would  be  at  war  in  Vietnam  today,  or 
would  have  become  involved  at  any  stage 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  existence  of  aggressive  interna- 
tional  communism,   if   it   *'ere   just   a 
question  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  possibly  being 
an  irritable  fellow  or  having  some  mall- 
S.ii^  ideas?     Does  the  Senator  ^Ueye 
that  we  would  have  been  dragged  mto 
the  war  or  would  have  been  kept  in  it 
except  for  the  demonstrable  fact  that 
there   we   are   at   war   with   aggressive, 
militaristic   communism? 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  I  will  state,  as  I  have  stated 
heretofore  on  numerous  occasions,  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  today  is  not  a  war 
between  the  north  and  the  south  It  is 
not  a  civil  war,  as  some  liberal  news 
med  a  in  this  country  would  lead  the 
people  to  believe.  It  does  not  involve  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  peo- 
ple of  one  part  of  the  country  and  the 
people  of  another.  This  is  a  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  to  take  over  the 
world  They  ijst  happened  to  use  Viet- 
nam this  time  in  which  to  fight  the  war 
They  chose  to  fight  in  Korea  a  few  >ears 
ago.  They  will  choose  some  other  place 
in  the  future. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  simply  another 
battle  by  the  Communists  in  their  overall 
goal  and  overall  desire  to  take  over  the 
world  I  hope  the  American  people  wlU 
realize  that,  and  I  hope  they  .^^^11  «ahze 
that  what  we  are  fightmg  for  in  Vietnam 
is  not  simply  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  maintain  their  freedom,  as  tlie 
President  has  said,  because  we  would 
have  no  justification  for  sending  Ameri- 
can soldiers  there,  much  as  we  may  sym- 
pathize with  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  maintain  their  freedom.  The 
only  justification  we  have  for  sending 
soldiers  to  South  Vietnam  is  for  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  If 
it  is  to  our  national  interest,  then  we 
have  a  right  to  send  soldiers  there,  and 
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should  send  them  there,  and  we  have 
sent  them  there  for  that  purpose — al- 
though this  Government  has  never  ad- 
mitted that  in  so  many  words,  as  I  have 
just  attempted  to  state  it. 

Our  national  interest  is  at  stake  in 
Vietnam  today ;  and  if  we  do  not  win  this 
war,  I  repeat  that  we  will  have  to  fight 
again,  and  it  appears  that  every  genera- 
tion will  have  to  fight.  Men  who  fought 
in  Korea  are  now  fighting  in  Vietnam,  or 
their  sons  are  fighting  there.  There 
will  be  no  end  to  this  problem  unless 
we  fight  this  war  to  win  it. 

This  war  would  fold  up  tomorrow,  so 
far  as  the  real  practical  effect  of  it  is 
concerned,  if  Soviet  Russia  withdrew  the 
support  she  Is  giving  there — the  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  the  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, the  Mig  planes,  the  furnishing  of 
25.0(>0  metric  tons  of  oil  a  month.  The 
complex  radar  equipment  that  is  being 
used  in  Vietnam  and  the  trucks  that  are 
sent  there  are  mostly  Soviet.  Any  facet 
of  the  war  one  can  thinic  of  is  being  pro- 
vided by  Soviet  Russia.  If  Soviet  Russia 
were  taken  out  of  this  war,  the  war 
would  fold  up  immediately. 

Red  China  is  furnishing  some  of  the 
ammunition  and  small  arms,  but  that  is 
about  all.  Soviet  Russia  is  furnishing 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  armaments  and 
equipment  and  ammunition  and  the 
logistic  support  to  fight  this  war. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  If  we  could 
get  the  administration  to  realize  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  and  the  source  of  the 
problem.  I  believe  we  could  begin  making 
some  headway  in  steps  designed  to 
shorten  the  war  and  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful end. 

Certainly,  if  what  the  Senator  has  said 
is  true — and  I  believe  it  is — that  the 
thing  that  holds  us  in  Vietnam  and  took 
us  there  is  a  consideration  of  our  na- 
tional interests,  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  our  national  interests  to  be 
defeated  there  and  to  be  driven  out.  and 
that  if  we  were  thereby  demonstrated 
to  be  a  paper  tiger,  I  believe  it  could  lead 
to  nuclear  war  and  set  back  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  enduring  peace  by  many 
generations. 

If  our  being  in  Vietnam  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest,  can  the  Senator  conceiva- 
bly find  any  reason  why  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  at  this  time  to  ratify  a 
consular  treaty,  tied  in  by  its  major 
exponents  with  expanded  trade  to  Rus- 
sia, to  bolster  a  machine  with  which  we 
are  at  war?  Could  that  conceivably  be 
in  our  national  interest? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
explained  this  matter  so  simply  today, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  any  fifth  grade 
child  could  fail  to  understand  the  true 
situation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  ratify 
this  Consular  Treaty,  the  world  will  be 
led  to  believe  that  we  are  now  very 
friendly  with  communism,  and  would  it 
not  cause  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— the  captive  nations — to  lose  hope 
in  America  and  to  lose  their  hope  of 
some  day  being  liberated? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  can  see  no  other  pos- 
sible reaction.  And  that  is  made  in- 
creasingly true  because  of  the  deliberate 
and  purposeful  policy  of  the  President  In 


linking  the  Consular  Treaty  to  East- 
West  trade.  The  State  Department  wit- 
nesses did  the  same  thing.  Its  major 
newspaper  support,  the  New  York  Times, 
which  either  always  echoes  the  ideas  of 
the  State  Department  or  thinks  them  up 
for  the  State  Department — I  am  never 
sure  which;  but  they  are  always  together. 
The  New  York  Times  advocates  the  two 
together. 

The  people  around  the  world  can  read 
and  hear.  What  will  be  the  reaction  to 
a  country  which  in  the  fifth  year  of  a 
war  is  taking  steps  to  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  enemy  to  do  us  in?  What 
can  be  their  reaction?  They  think  as 
human  beings  and  react  to  the  logic  of 
events  the  same  as  we  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  we  ratify  the  Consular  Treaty,  it  will 
tend  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  goal  is  to  dominate  the  rest 
of  the  world,  because  the  United  States 
has  recognized  Russia  in  a  treaty,  indi- 
cating that  it  can  trust  the  Russians  and 
have  faith  in  them  and  do  business  with 
them? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Unless  we  enact  one  or 
both  of  these  reservations  which  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  next  week,  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  is  demonstrably  true. 
Add  to  that  the  fact  that  they  have 
.seduced  us  into  acting  on  the  treaty  first. 
The  Russians  have  not  ratified  it.  They 
may  never  ratify  it.  but  they  can  wave  it 
around  the  capitals  of  the  world,  demon- 
strating how  they  made  Uncle  Sam  creep 
and  crawl,  saying,  "Please,  Mother  Rus- 
sia, won't  you  please  let  us  have  a  treaty 
with  you?  We  will  forget  about  your 
espionage,  we  will  forget  about  your 
sabotage,  we  will  forget  about  your 
propaganda,  and  we  will  forget  about 
the  fact  that  you  are  supplying  Hanoi 
with  the  weapons  which  are  killing  our 
boys  and  prolonging  the  war.  Won't  you 
please  ratify  this  treaty  with  us?" 

What  a  propaganda  tool  to  hand  the 
Communists.  Why  do  we  not  have  at 
least  the  prudence  to  insist  that  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  treaty  let  them  ratify  it 
first?  Why  hand  them  this  great  propa- 
ganda document?  It  is  beyond  me  to 
comprehend. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when  his- 
tory records  these  years  I  have  served 
in  this  body  I  assume  it  will  report  the 
period  as  that  time  in  which  our  prime 
effort  has  been  to  seek  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  all  our  citizens. 

At  no  other  period  of  our  history  have 
we  been  .so  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  this  equality.  We  are  unstinting  in 
this  total  effort  to  afford  all  Americans 
equality  in  education,  in  enviromnent,  in 
the  marketplace. 

At  no  other  time  in  this  world's  history 
has  a  nation  bestowed  such  a  full  mea- 
sure of  rights,  of  benefits,  of  full  recog- 
nition of  individual  dignity  upon  the 
citizen  as  Inheres  in  America  today. 

And  we  are  generous  in  sharing  our 
gifts,  blessings,  and  good  fortunes  with 
those  who  come  here  from  other  nations 
to  visit,  to  trade,  to  learn  and  to  witness 
our  artistic  splendor  or  our  scientific 
skills  or  to  contest  our  athletes. 


Those  who  come  share  equally  with  us 
this  great  life  in  America.  They  also 
stand  equal  to  our  own  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  laws  by  our  tribunals. 

We  have  acquitted  ourselves  by  keep- 
ing faith  with  those  noble  documents 
written  by  our  first  citizens — we  have 
interpreted  those  documents  in  the  spirit 
and  to  the  letter  of  their  making. 

But  today  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  approve  another  document  setting 
standards  of  human  conduct.  We  are 
being  asked  to  ratify  an  agreement  with 
another  large  and  powerful  nation  about 
the  treatment  of  our  citizens  when  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  nation. 

We  are  asked  to  ratify  an  agreement 
signed  more  than  2  years  ago  because 
a  similar  agreement,  identical  in  pur- 
pose, made  34  years  ago,  has  not  been 
honored  by  our  cosignatory.  We  are 
asked  to  reaflarm  a  34-year  course  of  our 
respectable  conduct  because  that  co- 
signatory has,  for  34  years,  disregarded 
its  pledge  of  respectable  conduct. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  good  treatment 
of  Russian  nationals  because  we  seek, 
but  have  not  yet  achieved,  good  treat- 
ment for  American  nationals. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  ratify  an 
agreement  binding  our  citizens  to  in- 
equality, to  abuse,  to  degradation,  and  to 
a  standard  of  conduct  far  below  the 
norms  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  exhorted  to  give  faith  where 
experience  and  judgment  fail  to  support 
that  faith. 

We  are  asked  to  abandon  that  high 
principle  of  equality  of  treatment  for  our 
citizens  in  order  to  propitiate  those  who 
recognize  no  such  principle. 

This  I  will  not  ask  Americans  to  do.  I 
will  demand  for  them  as  good  as  they 
give.    I  will  not  accept  less. 

We  have  suffered  this  inequality  for 
34  years.  We  are  told  that  "things  have 
changed"  in  Russia.  We  are  told  that 
the  Russian  heart  has  warmed — that  the 
Russian  smile  is  sincere,  not  sinister. 

But  I  can  make  my  case  for  demanding 
equality  of  treatment  on  circumstances 
of  recent  date.  I  can  make  my  case  on 
the  record  which  has  been  built  since 
this  Consular  Convention  was  formally 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  a  little  more 
than  2  '/a  years  ago. 

It  was  more  than  2V2  years  ago  that 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Soviet- 
American  Consular  Treaty  in  Moscow. 
For  reasons  we  need  not  go  into  now,  the 
administration  first  submitted  the  treaty 
for  ratification  by  the  Senate  but  then 
withdrew  it  before  it  came  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator say  earlier  in  his  remarks  that  we 
were  now  trying  to  revive  or  reconstitute 
an  agreement  or  treaty  which  was  signed 
34  years  ago;  is  that  what  I  heard  the 
Senator  say? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  said  that  34  years  ago 
we  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  wherein  each  country  pledged 
equal  and  fair  treatment  of  the  other. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  a  rec- 
ognition treaty? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes.  a  recognition 
treaty,  one  to  the  other.  We  have  con- 
sistently lived  up  to  it  but  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not.  Yet,  we  are  being  asked 
to   sign   the   same   kind   of    agreement 

Mr.'  MUNDT.    I   am   sure   that  the 
Senator  is  also  aware  that  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  and  as  an  attendant  and 
associate  circumstance  of  our  sigmng 
that  treaty  of  recognition,  there  was  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Litvinov  and 
President  Roosevelt  in  which,  Litvinov, 
speaking  for  the  head  of  state,  stated 
that  Russia  would,  from  that  point  on, 
grant  us  virtually  the  same  kind  of  con- 
sular concessions  which  we  are  now  talk- 
ing about  in  the  pending  treaty,  absent 
only  the  complete  immunity  clause;  is 
that  not  correct? 
Mr  CURTIS.    I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.   We  have  had  some  deci- 
sions recognized  by  both  parties  in  that 
communication,  earUer  in  the  days  of 
association    between    Russia    and    the 
United  States,  which  were  disposed  of  in 
conformity  with  that  agreement.    That 
agreement  was  precise  and  definite. 

Well  earlier  in  the  hearings,  there  was 
brought  out.  I  believe  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlgoperI.  that 
this  agreement  did  exist.  As  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  he  said  that  it  was  still 
operative.  At  that  time,  the  State  De- 
partment said  It  had  been  abrogated,  it 
no  longer  holds,  it  no  longer  Is  binding, 
it  no  longer  prevails. 

This  question  kept  cropping  up  in 
meeting  after  meeting  of  the  group  con- 
sidering it,  so  that  finally,  on  February 
25  Carl  Marcy,  the  very  able  and  dedi- 
cated chief  of  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  my  specific  request, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  printed 
testimony,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  stating: 

During  the  hearings  of  February  17  on  the 
proposed  consular  convention  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  Senator  Mundt  stated  that  he 
would  like  to  know  on  what  date  the  Rus- 
sians abrogated  the  LUvlnov  agreement,  and 
for  the  text  of  the  communication  by  which 
It  was  abrogated  .  .  . 

Because  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  was 
done  by  long  distance  telephone. 

Senator  Sparkman,  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee,  replied,  "We  will  make 
that  inquiry  and  get  that  Information  for 
the  record." 

We  would  appreciate  having  the  Informa- 
tion Senator  Mundt  requests  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely  yours,  Carl  Marcy. 


consular     treaty    which     we    have     already 
worked  out  with  the  German  government. 

That  Is  on  German-Russian  relations. 

He  added  one  sentence,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  documentary  evidence  from 
the  big  book  which  contains  the  ex- 
change of  papers — 

We  think  It  would  be  well  to  try  to  negoti- 
ate a  specific  consular  convention  between 
the  two  countries,  but  once  we  are  recog- 
nized we  win  extend  Immediately  all  the 
considerations  of  the  German-Soviet  treaty 
to  the  Americans. 


On  February  25,  1967,  there  was  trans- 
mitted to  me,  with  a  letter  from  Carl 
Marcy.  the  answer  which  was  received 
to  his  letter  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  letter  Is  on  the  same  date  as  the 
one  which  he  addressed  to  me,  incorpo- 
rating in  that  letter  to  Carl  Marcy  some 
rather  interesting  statements. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  defin- 
ing the  kind  of  consular  considerations 
which  would  prevail  as  the  result  of  the 
Litvinov-Roosevelt  agreement,  the  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  agreement  on  the 
recognition  treaty,  Litvinov  stated  that: 

We  will  provide  for  you  the  same  fclnd  of 
consular  considerations  which  prevail  In  a 


As  everyone  knows,  Russia  has  violated 
that  agreement  time  after  time  after 
time.  We  had  to  withdraw  our  consular 
offices  in  Vladivostok.  We  had  trouble 
with  their  consular  offices  on  the  west 
coast.  It  got  so  bad  that  we  took  our 
consular  officers  out  of  Russia  and  they 
took  theirs  out  of  the  United  States  in 
protest  against  our  protest  against  them. 
The  question  is:  Was  it  abrogated? 
This  is  a  question  which  the  Senator  is 
raising  in  his  remarks,  as  to  the  record 
of  good  faith  of  the  Communists  in  mak- 
ing these  treaties. 

Is  their  record  of  adherence  to  these 
agreements  good  enough  so  that  we  want 
to  sign  another  one  with  them? 

Well,  what  is  their  performance  rec- 
ord? 
It  is  very  bad. 

Thus  we  wanted  to  know  from  the 
State  Department  if  the  1934  agreement 
had  been  abrogated,  because  it  certainly 
took  the  action  of  someone  to  bring  ab- 
rogation about,  either  by  letter  or  com- 
munication of  some  kind,  by  some  official 
of  the  Russian  government. 

The  letter  of  February  25.  to  Mr. 
Marcy,  is  the  result,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC.  February  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Carl  Marcy, 

Chief  of  Staff.  Fcreign  Relations  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Marcy:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  23,  1967,  in  which  you  pass 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  In- 
quiry as  to  when  and  by  what  communica- 
tion the  "Lltvlnoff  agreement"  of  1933  was 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Your  refer- 
ence presumably  Is  to  Foreign  Minister  Llt- 
vlnofT's  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  of 
November  16.  1933,  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
promised  unilaterally  to  extend  to  American 
nationals  the  provisions  for  consular  notifi- 
cation and  access  contained  In  the  Soviet- 
German  Agreement  Concerning  Conditions 
of  Residence  and  Business  and  I^egal  Protec- 
tion of  October  12,  1925.  I  am  attaching  a 
copv  of  Mr.  Lltvlnoff's  letter  which  Included 
the  pertinent  extracts  from  the  Soviet-Ger- 
man Agreement  of  1925. 

The  Soviet-German  Agreement  was  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  formally  abrogated.  It 
ceased  to  have  effect,  however,  upon  the  out- 
break of  armed  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  during  World  War  II,  when  each 
country  withdrew  Its  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar personnel.  After  the  war,  and  the  occu- 
pation and  division  of  Germany,  the  pre-war 
Soviet-German  Agreement  was  not  revived. 
Instead  the  Soviet  Union  negotiated  new 
Consular  Treaties  with  both  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  so-called  "Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic"— neither  of 
which  contain  any  guarantees  of  consular 
notification  or  access  to  arrested  nationals. 


I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Article  17  of  the 
Soviet  Agreement  of  1958  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

The  post-war  legal  situation  with  respect 
to  consular  protection  of  American  citizens  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  prior  to  the  1964  signature 
of  the  U.S.-U  S.S.R.  Consular  convention  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  may  thus  be 
summiilzed  as  one  in  which  there  were  no 
Soviet  treaties  in  force  to  which  the  Lltlvln- 
ofif  most-favored-natlon  pledge  could  attach. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  persuaded 
the  Department  to  negotiate  the  1964  Con- 
vention, containing  as  It  does  clear  and  ex- 
plicit guarantees  of  consular  notification  and 

.access. 

The  LitvinofI  pledge  itself,  for  what  It  was 
worth,  has  also  never  been  formally  with- 
drawn. However  Mr.  LltvlnofT's  letter  linked 
the  Soviet  pledge  to  the  stated  expectation 
that  the  two  countries  would  "immediately" 
negotiate  at  consular  convention  on  the  same 
subject.  As  you  know,  this  expectation  was 
not  fulfiled  since  no  convention  was  negoti- 
ated to  agreement  until  more  than  thirty 
years  later.  The  Soviets  have  long  been  m 
the  position  plausibly  to  maintain  that  the 
Litvinoff  pledge  was  merely  an  interim  un- 
dertaking which  lapsed  upon  the  failure  of 
the  parties  ••immediately"  to  negotiate  a  con- 
sular convention. 

The  legal  deficiencies  of  the  "Lltvlnofl 
agreement"  were  among  the  reasons  per- 
suading the  Department  that  the  time  had 
come  to  conclude  a  treaty  containing  clear 
and  uneqtuvocal  provisions  giving  us  the 
rights  of  notification  and  access  in  cases  of 
Americans  arrested  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  provisions  are  essential  if  American 
c'tizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  to 
be  afforded  the  consular  protection  they  de- 
serve. The  1964  Consular  Convention  and  Its 
Protocol  achieve  this  purpose  by  making  it 
unambiguously  clear  that  notification  and 
access  must  be  granted  within  four  days  from 
the  time  of  arrest  or  detention  of  an  Ameri- 
can national  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
thereafter. 

If  I  can  be  of  ftirther  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EKJXJCLAS  MACARTHtTK  II, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


Mr  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  letter  states  categorically 
"this  treaty   has   never,   to   our  knowl- 
edge    been    formally    abrDgated.     The 
Litvinov  pledge  itself,  for  what  it  was 
worth     has    also    never    been    formally 
withdrawn."     Thus,  we  now  have  it  on 
the  record,  from  the  Department  of  State 
itself,  that  there  has  been  no  abrogation 
of  the  Litvinov  agreement,  that  what  we 
have  had  is  a  series  of  violations  of  the 
understanding  and  the  treaty  and,  un- 
happUy  for  the  relationships  between  our 
two  countries,  there  have  been  violations 
of  like  kind  in  so  many  treaties  that  the 
Department  of  State  itself  has  published 
a  report  of  treaty  violations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  containing  all  the  treaties 
and      specific      instances      of      Soviet 
violations. 

This  report  is  available.  They  do  not 
like  to  circulate  it  verj-  much  these  days, 
but  they  are  oblieed  to  make  it  available 
to  anyone  who  asks  for  it  from  our  State 
Department. 

This  is  all  rather  basic  as  we  start  to 
think  about  other  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  I  have  stated,  I  bebeve, 
will  affirm  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  properly  alluded  to  in  the 
understanding  reached  34  years  ago, 
which  has  been  violated  and  violated  and 
violated  time  and  time  again. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  delay  action  on  It 
until  President  Johnson  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  provide  us  with  some  soUd 
assurances  that  the  United  States  will,  in 
fact,  achieve  equality  in  treatment  for 
its  citizens  once  the  treaty  goes  Into  ef- 
fect. 

I  will  not  now  go  Into  the  long  history 
of  American  disappointments  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  manner  of  carrying 
out  its  treaty  obligations. 

It  appears  to  be  curious  timing,  how- 
ever, for  the  United  States  to  be  ratify- 
ing this  Consular  Treaty,  long  coveted  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  this  particular  time. 
Let  us  look  back  over  the  past  2V2  years 
since  Ambassador  Kohler  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  signed  the  Consular 
Treaty  in  Moscow  on  June  1, 1964. 

Since  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Increased  sharply  its  material  support.  In 
warplanes,  antiaircraft  missiles,  and 
other  arms,  for  the  North  Vietnamese  na- 
tion which  this  Senate  has  frequently 
condemned  for  its  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam. 

Would  we  not  be  rewarding  the  Soviet 
Union  for  arming  the  aggressors  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  forces  waging  war  against 
American  boys  in  southeast  Asia?  How 
does  the  consular  treaty  fit  into  the 
broader  context  of  overall  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations? 

The  President.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  tells  us  that — 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  East- 
ern Europe  are  ...  In  transition.  We  have 
avoided  both  the  acts  and  the  rhetoric  of 
the  cold  war.  When  we  have  differed  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  other  nations  for  that 
matter.  I  tried  to  differ  quietly  with  courtesy 
and  without  venom.  Our  objective  Is  not  to 
continue  the  cold  war.  but  to  end  It. 

Are  we  not  entitled  to  learn  from  the 
President  how  he  expects  to  continue  this 
so-called  transition  out  of  the  difficult 
period  of  the  cold  war  when  at  the  same 
time  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  a 
hot  war  against  a  nation  whose  prin- 
cipal ally  is  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  raising  broader 
questions  than  those  that  deal  with  the 
Consular  Treaty  alone.  But  this  need 
not  make  them  any  less  valid.  The  Con- 
sular Treaty  does  not  come  before  us  In  a 
vacuum,  but  in  the  real  world  of  today. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  Consular 
Treaty,  however.  In  the  narrower  con- 
text of  treatment  of  American  nationals 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  history  of  the 
last  2 '2  years,  since  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  signed  his  name  to  the  Con- 
sular Treaty,  is  no  less  disconcerting. 

We  learned,  only  a  few  days  ago.  of  the 
diligent  and  commendable  pressures  ex- 
erted by  the  administration  to  effect  the 
release  of  Vladimir  Kazan-Komarek,  the 
American  of  Czech  origin  convicted  of 
treason  by  a  Communist  court  in  Prague 
and  sentenced  to  8  years  in  jail. 
Have  we  already  forgotten  how  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Czech  authorities? 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  widely  believed  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  divert  one  of 
its  Moscow-to-Paris  international  flights 
to  set  down  in  Prague,  an  unscheduled 
stop,  so  that  Kazan-Komarek  could  be 
plucked  out  of  the  plane.  Does  this 
Soviet  apparent  breach  of  normal  Inter- 
national conduct  reassure  the  President, 


or  any  of  us,  enough  to  expect  honest 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Consular  Treaty  ?  Will  our  nationals  get 
the  same  treatment  Soviet  citizens  get 
here? 

Only  a  few  months  ago  we  learned  of 
the  conviction  of  young  Buel  Wortham, 
who  was  sentenced  to  3  years  at  hard 
labor  by  a  Leningrad  court  for  having 
participated  with  an  American  com- 
panion in  a  small  black  marketing  deal 
and  for  pilfering  a  statue  of  a  bear. 
Knowing  the  severity  of  life  in  Soviet 
labor  camps  and  aware  of  other  nations' 
less  severe  attitude  toward  such  minor 
offenses,  does  this  episode  bolster  our 
confidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
counted  upon  to  observe  faithfully  the 
provisions  of  the  Consular  Treaty  to  give 
American  citizens  greater  attention  and 
protection?     Equality  of  treatment? 

In  this  Wortham  case  we  have  a  com- 
ment from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  that 
is  far  from  reassuring.  In  December  he 
told  newsmen  at  a  press  conference: 

We  did  feel  that,  although  these  two  young 
men  acknowledged  the  offenses  .  .  .  with 
which  they  were  charged,  the  punishment 
was  more  harsh  than  the  violations  them- 
selves   would    seem    to    warrant  .  .  . 

I  do  not  myself  wish  to  condone  these  par- 
ticular actions,  but  I  think,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  moves  Into  a  period  In  which  they  are 
trying  to  encourage  tourism  and  have  maxi- 
mum contacts  with  other  countries,  that 
they  might  recognize  that  on  occasion  minor 
incidents  of  this  sort  may  occur  and  that  It 
win  be  In  their  interests  to  resolve  them  In 
accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  most 
governments  when  temporary  foreign  guests 
pull  pranks  of  this  sort — or  whatever  you 
wrant  to  call  It — that  would  be  a  violation  of 
local  law. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
would  take  cognizance  of  this  sort  of  thing 
and  take  action  to  mitigate  the  punishment 
that  has  been  meted  out  to  these  two  men. 

Speaking,  we  must  assume,  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  Secretary  of  State 
thus  takes  a  dim  view  of  this  Soviet 
action  aKainst  an  American  citizen. 
How  can  he  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
belter  treatment  of  Americans  once  a 
Consular  Treaty  is  ratified?  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko's  signature  on  the 
Consular  Treaty  was  long  dry  when  the 
Wortham  sentence  was  pronounced. 

And  then  there  is  the  tracic,  sordid 
case  of  Newcoinb  Mott.  the  27-year-old 
textbook  salesman  convicted  in  Novem- 
ber 1965,  of  illegally  cro.ssing  the  Nor- 
wearian  border  into  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
died  on  his  way  to  a  labor  camp  under 
extremely  suspicious  circumstances.  The 
Soviet  Union  claimed  he  had  committed 
suicide.  When  his  body  was  returned  to 
this  country  many  competent  authorities 
concluded  he  had  been  murdered. 

American  Embassy  officials  were  per- 
mitted to  see  Mott  while  he  was  in  cus- 
tody, and  before  he  was  packed  off  on 
a  train  bound  for  the  Soviet  labor  camp 
he  did  not  reach  alive.  The  effectiveness 
of  American  Embassy  officials  in  pro- 
tecting an  American  citizen  in  this  case 
could  hardly  be  described  as  impressive. 
Three  months  after  his  death  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966,  the  U.S.  Embassy  registered 
complaints  which  must  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  worth  of  the  provi- 
sions In  the  Consular  Treaty  for  access 
to  Americans  arrested  in  the  Soviet 
Union.      The    American    Embassy    sent 


this  message  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

Certain  physical  evidence  which  would 
have  permitted  an  objective  evaluation  on 
the  Soviet  report  (of  his  alleged  suicide) 
was  not  made  available,  such  as  the  Instru- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Mott  Is  said  to  have 
accomplished  his  alleged  suicide  and  the 
cloth-lng  he  wore  when  he  died  .  .  .  the  report 
was  silent  on  the  following  key  elements: 
It  does  not  tell  why  Mr.  Mott  was  being 
transported  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
serve  his  sentence  when,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Government  Is  Informed,  his  appeal 
for  clemency  had  not  been  decided  on  .  .  . 
there  Is  no  description  of  his  alleged  act  of 
Inflicting  wounds  on  his  arms,  body  and 
neck  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  guards 
that  Mr.  Mott  had  blood  on  his  body  .  .  . 
the  obscurities  and  omissions  of  the  Soviet 
report  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  with  the  request  that  the  missing 
Items  of  Information  be  supplied,  along  with 
the  photographs  which  were  confiscated 
from  Captain  James  W.  Blzzel.  the  Kmbassy 
doctor  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy  .  .  .  the 
Soviet  Government's  refusal  to  provide  those 
vital  elements  of  information  ...  Is  scarcely 
responsive  to  the  Ambassador's  request. 

A  former  New  York  City  police  com- 
missioner, who  examined  Mott's  body 
when  it  was  eventually  returned,  con- 
cluded "beyond  question"  that  Mott  had 
been  murdered. 

Certainly  this  dreary  episode  cannot 
Inspire  confidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Intends  to  honor  the  commitment  im- 
plied in  Its  signature  on  the  Consular 
Treaty  to  help  American  officials  give 
protections  to  their  nationals  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ought  not  the  Soviet 
Union  be  on  its  good  liehavlor  during  the 
period  between  signature  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty? 

What  assurances  can  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  give  the  Senate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  report  arrests 
of  American  citizens  at  all,  let  alone 
promptly?  On  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience, how  do  we  dare  hope  they  will? 

As  for  the  Increased  dangers  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  this  country  as  a  con- 
sequence of  opening  an  additional  con- 
sulate, it  is  perhaps  supercautlous  to 
contemplate  opposing  ratification  of  the 
treaty  on  the  grounds  it  will  present  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
other  American  authorities  with  extraor- 
dinary surveillance  chores.  It  appears 
to  be  a  little  facile,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  suggest  that  since  the  present  452 
Soviet  diplomats  and  con.sular  officials 
will  be  augmented  by  only  15,  the  surveil- 
lance problem  is  insignificant.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Intends  to  pursue  his 
"transition"  toward  an  end  of  the  cold 
war.  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
other  consular  offices  will  be  quick  to 
follow?  Besides  several  more  Soviet 
consulates,  may  we  not  expect  to  see 
many  more  East  Communist  consulates 
cropping  up  in  other  American  cities? 
Will  the  surveillance  problem  not  have  a 
potential  for  rather  spectacular  growth? 

If  I  read  the  various  letters  of  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  correctly,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  said  his  Bureau  could 
not  handle  the  added  security  problem. 

He  has  merely  said  what  is  obvious, 
that  the  problem  will  be  made  more 
difficult. 

There  has  been  so  much  emphasis  on 
the  espionage  potential  of  these  pro- 
posed consulates  that  many  of  us  have 
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lost  sight  of  the  principal  purpose  of  a 
consulate:  To  increase  trade.  Why  is  it 
that  the  administration  proposes  to  set 
up  these  focal  points  for  increasing  So- 
viet-American trade  before  there  is  any 
evidence  that  a  significant  increase  in 
trade  Is  either  possible  or  likely?  Since 
the  passing  of  Stalin,  and  before,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  expand  its 
trade  with  the  United  States,  but  always 
with  the  proviso  that  the  United  States 
advance  the  Soviet  Union  substantial 
loans  with  which  to  buy  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  It  has  been  the  American 
position,  in  return,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  first  settle  its  World  War  U  lend- 
lease  debt,  which  started  at  $11  billion 
and  was  cut  subsequently  by  the  United 
States  first  to  some  $2  billion  and  later 
to  less  than  $1  billion. 

Does  the  administration,  perhaps,  in- 
tend to  relent  on  this  longstanding  pol- 
icy and  begin  financing  Soviet  purchases 
in  this  country? 

I  have  enumerated  today  only  some  of 
the  fundamental  questions  to  which  I 
believe  the  Senate  deserves  clear  an- 
swers before  it  is  asked  to  consent  to  the 
Soviet  consular  treaty. 

For  the  past  34  years,  since  we  opened 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1933.  we  have  sought  in  vain  to 
achieve  equality  of  treatment  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  it  not 
time  now  that  we  insist  on  clearcut.  posi- 
tive assurances  that  the  United  States 
will  get  the  same  treatment  which  the 
United  States  provides  for  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Let  me  therefore  propose  that  the  Sen- 
ate receive  from  the  President  a  message 
acknowledging  the  long  history  of  dis- 
parity of  treatment  and  the  methods 
which  will  be  used  to  receive  equality 
of  treatment  for  American  nationals 
prior  to  consideration  of  this  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  simple  generality  from  the 
President  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
promised  to  provide  the  United  States 
equal  treatment.  The  Senate  deserves 
to  know,  before  it  gives  its  consent  to  the 
Consular  Treaty,  the  specific  earnests  It 
has  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  which 
reasonable  men  can  consider  adequate 
from  a  nation  which  has  failed  in  the 
past  so  frequently  to  measure  up  to  the 
norms  of  civilized  behavior. 

I  would  Invite  my  colleagues  to  ponder 
whether  it  befits  the  dignity  of  a  great 
power  like  the  United  States  to  accept 
once  again  empty  assurances  of  Soviet 
good  intentions  without  first  obtaining 
the  most  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  honor  fully  its 
commitments.  We  have  already  waited 
34  years  for  equality  of  treatment  for 
American  nationals.  The  Initial  assur- 
ances 34  years  ago  were  just  as  clear 
as  those  in  this  treaty. 

For  the  2^2  years  since  the  signing  of 
this  treaty  the  same  course  of  inequity 
and  abuse  has  continued.  Certainly  we 
can  delay  enough  longer  to  assure  our- 
selves this  consular  treaty  will  achieve 
equality.  We  must  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  an  end  of  the  Mott,  Wor- 
tham and  Kazan-Komarek  types  of  epi- 
sodes. We  must  not  be  beguiled  by  the 
repeated  cliche  that   18,000   Americans 


visited  the  Soviet  Union  last  year.  By 
comparison,  one  million  Americans  vis- 
ited Western  Europe  last  year. 

Should  one  American,  let  alone  18,000, 
travel  in  the  U.S.S.R.  If  we  cannot  assure 
him  treatment  by  the  Soviets  equal  to  the 
treatment  Soviet  nationals  receive  in 
these  United  States? 

Should  American  students  in  our  edu- 
cational exchange  be  asked  to  study 
under  adverse  limitations,  under  a  denial 
of  promised  access  to  scholars  and  ma- 
terials, whereas  we  give  Russian  students 
the  fullest  of  opportunity,  of  freedom  of 
access,  of  comfort  and  of  dignity? 

Should  American  diplomats  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  continue  to  live  In  totally  sup- 
plied quarters  under  the  harassment  of 
totally  supplied  custodial  and  service  em- 
ployees whereas  Russians  select  freely 
their  housing  here  and  bring  a  total  staff 
of  Russian  personnel  to  the  United 
States? 

I  need  not  give  answers.  Rather,  I 
suggest  a  firm  and  formal  action  which, 
In  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  will 
achieve  equality  of  treatment  for  Ameri- 
can nationals,  or  will  state  apt  and  ample 
remedies  for  Incidents  of  InequaUty.  I 
am  sure  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
message  from  the  President. 

To  do  less  than  this,  at  this  time,  would 
subscribe  this  body,  so  diligent  In  Its  pur- 
suit of  equality  of  treatment  for  our 
citizens,  to  an  agreement  whereunder  we 
give  that  equality  of  treatment  to  na- 
tionals of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  assign  oiu- 
citizens  to  an  inequaUty  which  Is  so  pre- 
dictably one  of  harassment,  of  abuse,  of 
degradation,  even  of  risk  of  life  Itself. 

The  President  desires  ratification  of 
this  treaty  immediately.  Many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  In  an 
unseemly  hurry  to  confirm,  by  action 
here,  an  agreement  which  was  vested 
34  years  ago,  which  was  reaffirmed  by 
signatories  of  the  two  nations  almost  3 
years  ago,  and  which  has  been  ignored  all 
these  years  by  the  other  contracting 
party. 

Before  we  come  to  a  vote  cannot  we 
ask  from  the  President,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  from  other  officials 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  an 
absolute  assurance  in  the  form  of  a 
message  to  this  body  that  we  take  notice 
of  34  years  of  inequality  of  treatment  for 
American  nationals,  that  we  will  employ 
apt  measures  to  secure  equality,  and  that 
the  President  in  this  message  state  the 
means  whereby  we  will  seek  redress  for 
acts  of  inequality  of  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans within  the  actual  or  effective  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.S.R.? 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
just  called  up  to  the  press  lobby,  and  in 
passing  through  the  Senator's  private 
lobby,  looked  at  the  teletype  machines 
which  tvpe  out  the  news  for  the  imme- 
diate information  of  Senators  each  day. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  coming  off  the  ticker, 
headed  "Consular,  Tops."  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  that  "Tops"  means.  It  may 
be  some  Associated  Press  lingo  indicating 
that  It  Is  Important  news;  but  at  least  It 
was  gratifying  news  to  me,  and  I  think 
Important,  and  I  shall  read  a  part  of 
the  statement,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  rest  of  It  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record.    It  says: 


Washington  (AP). — Barry  Goldwater,  who 
previously  said  he  supports  the  U.S. -Soviet 
consular  treaty,  came  out  today  for  an 
amendment  which  the  pact's  supporters  say 
would  kill  It. 

Goldwater.  in  a  statement  Issued  through 
Karl  Hess,  speech  writer  in  the  former  Sen- 
ator's unsuccessful  1964  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  said  he  supports  a  proposed 
amendment  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt.  R-SD. 

The  Mundt  proposal  would  poetpione  effec- 
tiveness of  the  treaty  until  the  President  is 
able  to  notify  Congress  that  U.S.  troops  are 
no  longer  needed  in  Vietnam  or  untU  he 
certifies  that  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  delaying  the  return  of  such  troops. 

I  Interpolate  at  that  point  that  I  do 
not  know  just  where  the  Associated 
Press  got  its  information  that  the  pact's 
supporters  say  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  kill  the  treaty,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
complete  confession  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  prolonging  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  delaying  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican troops  to  the  United  States.  If  it  is 
In  fact  a  confession  of  that  situation, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  valid  one,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  supporters  of  the  pact 
should  welcome  an  opportunity  to  have 
it  ratified  In  such  a  way  that  it  could  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
the  war,  but  that  the  ratification,  with 
the  resolution,  could  in  fact  be  used  as 
a  diplomatic  tool,  to  try  to  induce  the 
Soviets  to  discontinue  this  act  of  infamy, 
which  Is  so  disastrous  to  our  American 
troops. 

I  read  on  from  the  Associated  Press 
news  dispatch: 

Backers  of  the  pact,  now  before  the  Senate, 
contend  Russia  would  accept  no  such 
amendment  and  the  agreement  on  guide- 
lines for  the  opening  of  new  consulates  in 
each  country  would  be  torpedoed. 

That  distresses  me,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  supporters  of  the  pact  are.  In 
the  main,  the  ardent  supporters  of  ad- 
ministration policy.  If — and  I  hope  this 
is  not  the  case — they  are  speaking  for 
the  administration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  confess  failure  before  we  even  try  Is  to 
indicate  we  are  marking  out  the  working 
formula  for  a  war  which  may  last,  not 
only  another  5  years,  but  longer  than 
that;  because  there  Is  no  Indication  of 
any  kind  that  important  punishment  is 
being  inflicted  upon  Hanoi  today  which 
they  cannot  offset  by  the  fact  that  they 
get  free  oil.  free  guns,  free  food,  free 
clothing,  and  free  supplies  either  from 
their  Communist  partners  in  China,  if 
it  is  unsophisticated  material,  or.  if  it  is 
important  weaponry  of  the  modem  age, 
they  get  it  free  of  charge  from  Russia. 

Continuing  Mr.  Goldwater's  statement, 
he  says : 

To  oppose  the  amendment  would  be  the 
same  as  saying  that  Soviet  support  of  the 
killing  of  our  soldiers  is  of  no  consequence 
In  the  relations  between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  said: 

I  know  that  the  American  people  feel  that 

It  is  of  great  consequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  Item  be  printed  In 
full  In  the  Record  and  that  with  It  there 
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be  printed  again— although  It  Is  In  the 
Record  previously,  but  it  is  brief  and 
gives  the  meaning  and  purport  of  the 
Goldwater  statement  in  the  resolution 
to  which  it  is  directed— the  very  brief 
reservation  I  have  proposed  which  is 
scheduled  for  a  vote  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday  next  week,  known  as 
Executive  Reservation  No.  2.  It  is  to 
that  reservation  that  the  Associated 
Press  story  just  off  the  wire  alludes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington  (AP).— Barry  Goldwater,  who 
previously  said  he  supports  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
Consular  Treaty,  came  out  today  for  an 
amendment  which  the  pact's  supporters  say 

would  kill  It. 

Goldwater,  in  a  statement  Issued  through 
Karl  Hess,  speechwrlter  In  the  rormer  Sen- 
ator's unsuccessful  1964  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  said  he  supports  a  proposed 
amendment  by  Sen,  Karl  E.  Mundt,  R-S.D. 

The  Mundt  proposal  would  postpone  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  treaty  until  the  President 
Is  able  to  notify  Congress  that  U.S.  troops 
are  no  longer  needed  In  Vietnam  or  until  he 
certifies  that  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  delaying  the  return  of  such  troops. 

Backers  of  the  pact,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, contend  Russia  would  accept  no  such 
amendment  and  the  agreement  on  guidelines 
for  the  opening  of  new  consulates  In  each 
country  would  be  torpedoed. 

"To  oppose  the  amendment  would  be  the 
same  as  saying  that  Soviet  support  of  the 
killing  of  our  soldiers  Is  of  no  conaequence 
In  the  relations  between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union."  Goldwater  said.  "I  know 
that  the  American  people  feel  that  It  Is  of 
great  consequence.  They  would,  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  It,  support  Sen. 
Mundt's  amendment  enthusiastically,  as  I 
do. 

"Recently,  I  said  that  I  would.  If  still  In 
the  Senate,  support  Sen.  (Everett  M.)  Dlrk- 
sen's  position  In  over-all  support  of  the  con- 
sular treaty.  As  I  publicly  explained,  my 
reasons  for  taking  that  position,  after  orig- 
inally opposing  the  treaty.  Involve  matters 
of  highest  national  security  which  I  am  not 
free  to  disclose." 

iiasiaiVA'noN 
Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "Subject  to  the  reservation 
that  no  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Convention  shall  be  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Convention  shall  not  enter  Into  force,  until 
the  President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  (1)  It  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  assign  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  combat  duties 
In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  or  (2)  the 
removal  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  from  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  being  prevented  or  delayed  because 
of  military  assistance  furnished  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviet  Union." 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  10.  1967: 

Interstate  Commerce  Combussion 
George   M.   Stafiford,  of  Kansas,   to   be   an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1973. 
vice  Howard  G.  Freas,  term  expired. 

»« —    ^»m  — ►« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mahch  13,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake:  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — Matthew  5:  10. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  who  art 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  we  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon  Thee  and  offer 
unto  Thee  the  devotion  of  our  hearts. 
We  come  because  we  need  Thee,  every 
hour  we  need  Thee.  Temptations  lose 
their  power  when  Thou  art  near,  bitter- 
ness fades  away  in  Thy  presence,  resent- 
ments lose  their  weight,  and  we  are 
given  courage  to  stand  for  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right. 

Grant  unto  us  Thy  spirit  as  we  in 
quietness  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer  unto 
Thee.  If  we  are  criticized  because  of 
the  stand  we  take,  if  we  are  misunder- 
stood in  our  decisions,  may  we  not  let 
the  disagreements  of  others  make  us 
disagreeable,  nor  may  we  allow  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  to  make  a  difference  in 
relationships,  but  through  it  all  help  us 
to  keep  our  faith  In  Thee  and  in  right- 
eousness, justice,  and  good  will.  Thus 
may  Thy  kingdom  come  in  us  and 
through  us  begin  to  come  in  all  men. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  of 
March  9,  1967,  that  the  Senate,  in  execu- 
tive session,  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  March  13, 
1967.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  9.  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REQUEST  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
SIT  TODAY  WHILE  THE  HOUSE  IS 
ENGAGED    IN    GENERAL    DEBATE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  delib- 
erations of  the  House  on  legislative  busi- 
ness today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  this 
been  approved  by  the  ranking  minority 
member?  

Mr.  WHITE.  I  may  say  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  Is  sitting  to 
the  right  of  the  committee  chairman  and 
they  have  been  deliberating  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  bill  today.  They  have 
many  witnesses  from  out  of  the  district 
or  the  State.  But  I  presume  that  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  usual 
procedure  is  for  the  majority  leader  to 
ask  for  such  permission,  and  we  have 
an  arrangement  that  when  he  does  not 
ask,  to  ascertain  and  to  ask  if  it  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  member. 

I  am  only  inquiring  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Record  and  am  not  doubting  that 
he  would  agree  to  it.  I  am  only  in- 
quiring if  his  permission  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  was  asked  to  make  the 
request.  But  I  do  not  know.  I  presume 
that  they  did  agree. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  withdraw 
his  request  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  with- 
draw the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request   is   withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comjnlttee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill. 

1967.  ,      ^ 

The  SPEABIER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(Mr.  LIPSCOMB  reserved  all  points  of 

order  on  the  bill.) 
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CITIZEN  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoias  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend.  Robert  M.  Harriss,  a  native  of 
Texas  now  residing  In  New  York,  has 
sent  me  a  statement  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  serious  foreign  and  do- 
mestic problems  that  this  Nation  Is  ex- 
periencing today,  I  have  long  appre- 
ciated and  valued  Bob  Harriss'  judg- 
ments. In  the  spirit  of  Texas  Inde- 
pendence Day,  March  2,  Bob  Harriss 
has  forwarded  me  his  views  on  some  of 
our  current  problems,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  some  of  them  in  the  Record. 

In  the  preface  of  his  statement,  Mr. 
Harriss  comments: 

I  believe  that  the  present  moet  serious 
situation  and  the  problems  confronting  our 
country  are  due  to  our  foreign  policy  over 
the  past  fifty  years.     Without  a  sound  for- 


eign policy,  we  cannot  have  a  sound  nation- 
al or  domestic  policy.  ... 

We  cannot  put  all  the  blame  on  the  pres- 
ent administration  for  these  moet  serious 
nroblems,  as  they  have  been  accumulating 
over  the  past  fifty  years  by  mistakes  of  pre- 
vious administrations. 

Mr  Harriss  further  correctly  outlines 
the  facts  concerning  our  huge  Federal 
debt  The  bulk  of  this  $330  billion  is 
remaining  debt  of  the  World  Wars  with 
its  vast  accumulation  of  interest  that 
we  today  must  bear,  I  am  happy  that 
Mr  Harriss  brings  out  President  Lin- 
coln's policy  in  nnancing  the  Govern- 
ment's war  effort. 

Uncoln  faced  a  similar  monetary  situa- 
tion and  won  the  war  and  saved  the  Union 
by  issuing  about  five  hundred  mi}"°'i,f  "l" 
lars  of  'greenbacHs,"  most  of  which  ($350 
million)  are  still  in  circulation  and  have 
saved  the  nation  more  than  sixty  billion 
dollars  in  interest  compounded  at  five  per 
cent  and  still  rendering  a  most  valuable 
service  to  the  country. 

Robert  Harriss'  views  are  expUclt  and 
forthright.  I  rise  today  to  praise  his 
independence  and  expression  of  his 
views.  ^^_^^___^^^ 

DEPARTMENT    OF     JUSTICE    POSI- 
■nON  ON  ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 


I 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  obj  ectlon. 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  our  new  Attorney 
General  was  interviewed  on  one  of  the 
national  TV  network  programs.  As  a 
whole,  I  thought  he  did  very  weU.  but 
I  was  quite  surprised  and  shocked  by  one 
statement  he  made.  . 

He  was  asked  by  one  of  the  mier- 
viewers  what  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice proposed  to  do  about  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell.  He  replied  to  the  effect, 
"Well,  really,  there  Is  no  real  hurry 
about  it,  and  we  have  got  to  wait  and  see 
what  Congress  does."  . 

We  all  know  that  Congress  is  being 
represented  by  independent  counsel  on 
any  constitutional  issues  involved. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  any 
possible  connection  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  decisions  by  the  House  to  seat  or 
exclude  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and,  on 
the  other,  decisions  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  to  whether  he  should  be 
proceeded  against  for  misusing  public 
funds.  ... 

After  all,  my  predecessor,  a  Republi- 
can Congressman,  Ernest  Bramblett  of 
Califorrua.  was  proceeded  against,  prose- 
cuted by  a  Republican  Department  of 
Justice,  and  was  found  guilty. 

I  believe  there  is  no  excuse  why  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  not  in- 
vestigate this  matter  thoroughly  and 
proceed  to  do  so  promptly. 


address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter.  ^,     ,, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  invested  $1  billion  in  various  facili- 
ties in  France  in  order  to  help  provide 
for  the  common  defense  of  France  and 
Western  Europe.  Because  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  De  Gaulle  government, 
we  must  abandon  those  facilities.  Only 
18  days  remain  wherein  we  may  recover 
some  of  the  residual  value.  I  suggest 
the  State  Department  should  utilize 
these  18  days  to  work  out  further  agree- 
ments to  protect  in  some  way  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  America. 

The  outcome  of  yesterday  of  the 
French  elections  make  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  we  act  now  to  protect 
our  taxpayers  from  the  loss  of  the  resid- 
ual value  of  S643  million  worth  of  U.S.- 
funded  installations  and  $300  million 
worth  of  NATO  installations,  built  with 
our  taxpayers'  money. 

The  American  people's  right  to  recover 
the  residual  value  of  property  con- 
structed in  France  with  American  funds 
was  cleariy  established  in  our  early 
agreements  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  investigation  of  this  situation 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  other  body, 
as  reported  to  the  Congress  on  January 
30,  shows  that  the  Interest  of  American 
taxpayers  have  not  been  adequately  pro- 
tected in  agreements  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  France. 

Judging  from  past  experience.  I  doubt  if 
the  American  Government  ^nil  be  able 
to  extract  any  worthwhile  agreements  in 
the  time  remaining,  but  certainly  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reach  some  sort 
of  understanding.  Since  it  Is  De  Gaulle's 
decision  that  America  abandon  these 
NATO  bases.  America  should  not  leave 
these  facilities  behind  with  no  effort 
whatsoever  to  make  the  French  Govern- 
ment live  up  to  its  obligations. 

I  suggest  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
failure  of  the  State  Department  and  De- 
fense Department  to  adequately  protect 
taxpayers'  interests  relating  to  installa- 
tions built  in  France  raises  some  serious 
questions  about  whether  our  right  to  re- 
cover residual  values  in  other  countries, 
where  we  have  bases,  are  being  protected. 


Playing  against  heavy  odds,  these 
young  men  once  again  showed  cooper- 
ation and  a  spirit  that  long  ago  named 
Tennessee  the  Volunteer  State.  Wrot« 
Marvin  West  in  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel: 

They  laughed,  they  cried  and  they  Jumped 
for  Joy  .  .  .  and  finally  they  paused  and  of- 
fered a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  The  happi- 
est basketball  players  In  the  whole  world  last 
night  were  the  Volunteers  of  Tennessee,  un- 
disputed champions  of  the  Southeastern 
Conference. 


We  Tennesseans  are  very  proud  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  its  students 
who  have  a  challenging  academic  pro- 
gram and  the  encouragement  to  pursue 
physical  fitness.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  on  the  staff  of  our  university  one 
of  the  country's  finest  basketball 
coaches,  Ray  Mears. 

I  congratulate  Ray  and  his  coworkers 
on  a  good  season. 

Setting  a  record  all  his  own  was  the 
Vol  captain.  Ron  Widby,  of  Knoxville. 
He  has  led  his  team  through  the  best 
season  in  UT  basketball  history. 

Perhaps  the  Knoxville  Journal  best 
captured  the  attitude  of  Vol  fans  in  this 
editorial  statement: 

Few  experiences  in  life  are  as  Inspir- 
ing and  rewarding  as  the  winning  of  a 
goal,  particularly  when  that  goal,  at  the 
outset,  appeared  to  be  far  beyond  reach. 
The  University  of  Tennessee  basketball 
team  has  delighted  our  hearts  by  achieving 
such  a  goal.  Given  little  chance  at  the  start 
of  the  season,  the  Vols  won  the  1966-67 
Southeastern  Conference  championship  with 
a  display  of  effort  and  dedication  that  has 
brought  the  team  and  the  University  count- 
less new  fans. 

To  the  team's  excellent  coach,  Ray  Mears, 
his  colleagues  and  his  players,  we  Join  all 
other  Vol  fans  in  saying,  Well  Done.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
next  goal,  the  NCAA  championship,  may 
also  prove  to  be  within  reach  of  these  re- 
markable young  men. 


DREW  PEARSON 


RECOVERING  INVESTMENT  IN  NATO 
FACnLITTES 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


THE  NO.  1  BASKETBALL  TEAM  IN 
THE  SOUTHEASTERN  CONFER- 
ENCE—THE UNIVERSITY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pride  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  No.  1  basketball  team  in  the 
Southeastern  Conference— the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  an  Increasing  tendency  these 
days  among  an  element  of  journalists 
who  are  not  worthy  of  the  honorable 
title,  to  assassinate  by  smear,  iruiuendo, 
and  with  a  distorted  telling  of  a  portion 
of  a  storj'.  One  of  the  most  nefarious 
practitioners  of  this  questionable  art  is 
Drew  Pearson  who  is  aided  and  abetted 
by  his  equally  guilty  partner.  Jack  An- 
derson. 

Writers  like  Pearson  and  Anderson 
take  advantage  of  the  tendency  of  many 
people  to  regard  what  they  read  in  print 
as  the  gospel  truth,  which,  of  course,  it 
is  not.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  how 
writers  of  this  type  can  be  controlled, 
but  I  do  know  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  show  the  public  what  irrespon- 
sible people  they  are.  One  way  I  can 
help  In  this  fight  to  preserve  men's  char- 
acter Is  to  call  attention  to  a  book  called 
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"The  Drew  Pearson  Story,"  written  by 
Frank  Kluckhohn  and  J.  Franklin.  It  is 
published  by  Charles  Hallberg  &  Co..  of 
Chicago.  I  urge  everyone  to  read  this 
book  so  that  they  will  have  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  twisted  minds  of  Pearson 
and  Anderson  and  be  on  their  guard 
whenever  they  read  anything  attributed 
to  either  of  them. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed  and  in  deal- 
ing with  character  assassins  like  these 
two,  the  people  need  all  the  ammuni- 
tion they  can  get.  I  commend  this  book 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member. 

If  nothing  else,  this  book  proves  what 
la  always  true,  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  story.  Too  often,  Pearson  and 
Anderson  give  us  only  one  and  a  dis- 
torted one  at  that. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  PATH  TO  PEACE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  President  Johnson  again  dem- 
onstrated to  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  at  his  recent  press  con- 
ference that  he  does  not  intend  to 
swerve  from  his  intent  of  achieving  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam.  Yet  he 
believes  that  a  sign  of  firm  intent  to 
negotiate  has  not  been  received  from 
our  enemies  in  that  war-torn  country. 

The  President  has  sent  Government 
emissaries  around  the  world  seeking 
every  ix)ssiblity  to  negotiate.  He  sent 
messengers  of  peace  to  far  points  of  the 
globe  to  stress  that  we  are  ready  to  talk. 
And  he  has  used  the  great  military  and 
economic  EK>wer  of  the  United  States 
with  restraint  and  judgment  in  Vietnam. 
For  he  knows  that  the  strong  must  be 
wise  and  prudent  in  a  world  filled  with 
conflict. 

President  Johnson  said  recently  that 
he  goes  to  bed  each  night  feeling  he  has 
failed  because  peace  had  not  come  to 
Vietnam.  I  say  that  if  that  is  failure,  it 
is  a  failure  of  the  other  side — not  ours. 
It  takes  two  to  negotiate. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  would 
go  anywhere  at  any  time  on  the  shortest 
notice  to  talk  peace — and  without  pre- 
conditions. This  the  enemy  has  refused 
to  do.  So  the  President  must  persist, 
and  we  must  support  him  in  his  persist- 
ence. The  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  run  out  on  freedom.  We 
should  not  run  out  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS— PERMISSION  TO 
SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs may  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


"PANCHO"  AND  HEADSTART 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  hear  of  "what's  wrong"  with 
our  country,  "what's  wrong"  with  the 
Congress,  "whafs  wrong"  with  our  pro- 
grams. We  hear  so  much  of  "what's 
wrong"  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
happy  interlude  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  "what's  right"  item. 

This  morning,  oiu-  gracious  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  had  a  movie 
star  at  the  White  House  for  a  celebration 
and  a  private  showing  of  his  first  movie. 
His  name  is  "Pancho"— more  formally  it 
is  Frank  Mansera,  and  he  is  5  years  old. 
He  comes  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif., 
where  he  lives  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simon  Mansera. 

Who  is  this  famous  movie  star?  He  is 
Just  another  American  kid  who  was 
helped  by  our  Headstart  program.  Peo- 
ple thought  Pancho  was  retarded.  But 
he  just  needed  a  little  bit  of  help.  Now 
he  is  an  alert  normal  yoimgster.  and  this 
movie  tells  his  story,  and  the  story  of  our 
Headstart  program. 

In  this  connection,  also.  I  had  in  my 
office  an  old  schoolmate.  Prof.  Gonzalo 
Garza  and  his  wife,  of  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Tex.  He  is  in  charge  of  Headstart  for 
that  city.  Mr.  Garza  has  done  such  a 
wonderful  job  that  Mrs.  Johnson  invited 
him  up  for  the  ceremonies. 

The  story  is  the  same  everywhere  you 
g;o — what  a  good  program,  what  a  won- 
derful program,  what  a  successful  pro- 
gram. Forgive  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
breaking  the  trend  but.  by  golly.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  at  least 
a  Uttle  bit  of  "what's  right." 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
MEETING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  84) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  this  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


names: 


[Roll  No.  34] 

Abbltt 

Frledel 

Passman 

Adair 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pelly 

Aahbroolc 

Gallflanakls 

Pettis 

Ashiey 

Gardner 

Plrnlo 

Asplnall 

Gubser 

Poago 

B&ring 

Haley 

Pool 

Bolton 

Hanna 

Res  nick 

Bow 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Helstoekl 

Rlegle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Herlong 

Rivers 

Burton,  Utah 

HoUfleld 

Ronan 

CahlU 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Roybal 

Clausen, 

Irwin 

St  Germain 

Don  H. 

Jacobe 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Karth 

Slsk 

Conyers 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  N.T. 

Corman 

Kupferman 

Steed 

Cramer 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Daddarlo 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dellenback 

Madden 

Watkln« 

Dent 

May 

Whalley 

Derwlnski 

Michel 

Williams,  MlM 

Dlggs 

MlnfihaU 

Willis 

Dow 

Moorhead 

Winn 

Downing 

Morton 

Wright 

Ellberg 

Mosher 

Zablockl 

Fallon 

NU 

ZlOQ 

Farbsteln 

OKonskl 

Pino 

Ottlnger 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall  344  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
MEETING — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  84) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  without  objection, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  leaders  of  the 
American  states  will  meet  in  Punta  del 
Este  in  Uruguay. 

It  will  be  the  first  .such  meeting  in  a 
decade,  and  the  second  ever  held,  of  the 
heads  of  the  free  nations  of  our  hemi- 
spheric system. 

This  meeting  represents  another  link 
In  the  bond  of  partnership  which  Joins 
us  with  more  than  230  million  neighbors 
to  the  south. 

The  gathering  Is  far  more  than  a  sym- 
bol of  flourishing  friendship.  Its  purpose 
is  a  review  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
together  in  a  great  adventure  which 
unites  the  destinies  of  all  of  us.  Beyond 
that  it  will  Include  a  common  commit- 
ment to  the  historic  and  humane  next 
steps  we  plan  to  take  together. 

I  look  to  this  meeting  with  enthusiasm. 
The  peaceful  and  progressive  revolution 
which  is  transforming  Latin  America  is 
one  of  the  great  inspirational  movements 
of  our  time.  Our  participation  In  that 
revolution  Is  a  worthy  enterprise  blend- 
ing our  deepest  national  traditions  with 
our  most  responsible  concepts  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

THE    MEASITBE    OF   PROGRESS 

The  cooperative  spirit  between  the  rest 
of  the  Americas  and  the  United  States 
has  been  building  for  decades. 


The  establishment  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  in  1959,  and  the 
Act  of  Bogota  in  1960,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of    President    Eisenhower,    helped 
turn  that  spirit  to  substance.    In  those 
historic  compacts  the  American  govern- 
ments pledged  their  joint  efforts  to  the 
development  of  programs  to  improve  the 
lives  of  all  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
They  provided  the  impetus  for  an  action 
taken  in  1961  on  which  the  history  of  the 
hemisphere  has  since  turned.    That  ac- 
tion—the Alliance  for  Progress,   which 
moved  dramatically  forward  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy— fused  old  dreams  and 
fred  new  hopes.    With  its  commitment 
of  mutual  assistance  and  self-help  pro- 
crams,  it  attacked  evils  as  old  as  the  con- 
dition of  man— hunger,  ignorance,  and 
disease. 
That  AlUance  is  now  6  years  old. 
What  can  we  say  of  it? 
We  can  say  that  there  Is  a  clear  record 
of  progress.    Per  capita  growth  rates  for 
Latin  America  show  that  more  countries 
have  broken  the  economic  stagnation  of 
earlier  years.    Reform  and  moderniza- 
tion are  advancing  as  a  new  wave  of 
managers  and  technicians   apply   their 
skills     There  have  been  steady  gains  in 
private,   national,    and   foreign   invest- 
ments.   Inflation  Is  easing.    The  strug- 
gle for  social  justice  Is  proceeding. 

These  are  all  true.  But  the  statements 
of  progress  are  more  meaningful,  and 
they  more  realistically  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance,  when  they  relate  to  the 
people  for  whose  lives  the  Alliance  itself 
was  created.  Since  the  Alliance  began, 
and  with  the  funds  that  we  have  con- 
tributed: ,. 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  alive 
today  who  would  otherwise  have  died. 

One  hundred  million  people  are  being 
protected  from  malaria.  In  10  countries, 
deaths  caused  by  malaria  dropped  from 
10.810  to  2,280  in  3  years'  time.  Small- 
pox cases  declined  almost  as  sharply. 

Twelve  hundred  health  centers,  includ- 
ing hospitals  and  mobile  medical  units, 
are  in  operation  or  soon  will  be. 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  the 
most  fundamental  conditions  of  life  are 
Improving. 

Three  hundred  fifty  thousand  housing 
units  have  been,  or  are  now  being  built^ 
Two  thousand  rural  wells  and  1,17U 
portable  water  supply  systems  have  been 
buUt  to  benefit  some  20  million  persons. 
Children  are  going  to  school  now  who 
would  not  have  gone  before. 

Prlmar>'  school  enrollments  have  in- 
creased by  23  percent;  secondary  school 
enrollments  by  50  percent;  university  en- 
rollments by  39  percent. 
Twenty-eight     thousand      classrooms 

have  been  built. 

One  hundred  sixty  thousand  teachers 
have  been  trained  or  given  additional 
training. 

More  than  14  million  textbooks  have 
been  distributed. 

Thirteen  million  schoolchildren  and 
3  million  preschoolers  participate  In 
school  lunch  programs. 

Men  whose  fathers  for  generations 
have  worked  land  owned  by  others  now 
work  it  as  their  own. 

Sixteen  countries  have  legislation  deal- 
ing directly  with  land  reform. 
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With  U.S.  assistance,  1.1  million  acres 
have  been  irrigated  and  lOG.OuG  acres  re- 
claimed. 

More  than  700,000  agricultural  loans 
have  benefitted  3.5  million  people. 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  road  have 
been  built  or  improved,  many  of  them 
fai-m-to-market  access  roads. 

All  of  these  are  heartening  facts.  But 
they  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
and  only  part  of  it.  Statistics  can  only 
suggest  the  deep  human  meaning  of 
hope  aUve  now  where  once  none  lived. 
Statistics  cannot  report  the  wonder  of  a 
child  born  into  a  world  which  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  break  through  the  tyr- 
army  of  indifference  which  doomed  gen- 
erations before  him  to  lives  of  bleakness 
and  want  and  misery. 

Nor  can  they  reveal  the  revolution 
which  has  come  about  in  the  minds  of 
tens  of  millions  of  people  when  they  saw 
that  their  own  efforts,  combined  with 
those  of  their  governments  and  their 
friends  abroad,  could  change  their  lives 
for  the  better. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  statis- 
tics cannot  adequately  reflect  the  emer- 
gence of  a  vigorous,  compenent,  and 
confident  new  generation  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican leaders.  These  men  are  deter- 
mined to  see  realized  in  their  own  time  a 
strong,  modem  Latin  America,  loyal  to 
its  own  traditions  and  history.  They  are 
men  who  know  that  rhetoric  and  resolu- 
tions are  no  substitute  for  sustained  hard 
work. 

And  statistics  can  never  t«ll  us  what 
might  have  been.  They  carmot  record 
the  shots  which  might  have  rung  out  In 
the  avenidas  and  plazas  of  a  dozen  Latin 
American  cities,  but  did  not — or  the 
howls  of  angry  crowds  which  might  have 
formed,  but  did  not.  The  full  success 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  be 
sought  not  only  in  what  has  been  ac- 
complished but  in  what  has  been  avoided 
as  well. 

Ferment  gripped  the  hemisphere  when 
the  AUiance  was  bom.  In  places 
throughout  the  world,  terror  with  its 
bloodshed  sought  to  redress  ancient 
evils.  And  in  some  of  these  places — in 
Cuba  and  half  a  world  away  in  southeast 
Asia — even  greater  evil  followed  the 
thrust  of  violence.  Through  their  own 
efforts  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
the  Latin  Americans  have  transformed 
the  hemisphere  into  a  region  of  deter- 
mination and  hope. 

The  U.S.  participation  In  the  Al- 
liance was  a  bold  affirmation  of  its  be- 
lief that  the  true  revolution  which  bet- 
ters men's  lives  can  be  effected  peace- 
fully. The  Alliance's  6-year  record  of 
accomplishments  is  history's  clear  testa- 
ment to  the  validity  of  that  belief. 

It  is  also  a  testament  to  the  validity 
of  the  underlying  principle  of  self-help. 
Our  support  has  been  vitally  important 
to  the  successes  so  far  achieved.  But  the 
commitments  and  dedication  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  themselves  to 
these  tasks  has  been  the  keystone  of  that 
success. 

THE  TASK  BEFORE  US 

The  record  of  progress  only  illumi- 
nates the  work  which  still  must  be  done 
if  life  for  the  people  of  this  hemisphere 


is  truly  to  improve — not  just  for  today, 
but  for  the  changing  years  ahead. 

Last  August,  in  a  statement  on  the 
fifth  aimiversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  described  the  challenge  in 
these  terms: 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  population 
of  this  hemisphere  will  be  almost  1  billion  by 
the  year  2000.  Two-thirds — some  625  mil- 
lion—will  live  In  Latin  America.  Whatever 
mav  be  done  through  programs  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  population  growth,  Latin  America 
faces  a  vast  challenge. 

Farm  production,  for  Instance,  should  in- 
crease by  6  percent  every  year,  and  that  will 
be  double  the  present  rate. 

At  least  140  million  new  jobs  will  need 
to  be  created 

Over  a  miUlon  new  homes  should  be  built 
each  year. 

More  than  175.000  new  doctors  need  to  be 
trained  to  meet  the  very  minimum  require- 
ments. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  classrooms 
should  be  constructed. 

And  annual  per  capita  growth  rates  should 
increase  to  the  range  of  4  to  6  percent. 

These  requirements,  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  present,  mean  that  new  sights  must 
be  set,  that  new  directions  and  renewed  drive 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, if  we  are  to  move  forward. 


It  is  with  these  sober  problems  con- 
fronting us  that  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  will  meet  at  Punta  del  Este. 

PILLARS    OF    PROGRESS 

Our  governments  have  been  hard  at 
work  for  months  preparing  for  this 
meeting. 

Our  concern  has  centered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  can  speed  the  develop- 
ment process  in  Latin  America.  We 
know  that  growth  and  trswie  are  inter- 
acting forces.  We  know  that  they  de- 
pend on  the  free  movement  of  products, 
people,  and  capital.  We  know  they  de- 
pend on  people  who  are  healthy  and 
educated.  We  know  that  these  condi- 
tions contain  the  seeds  of  prosperity  for 
all  of  us. 

Further,  based  on  our  joint  experience 
so  far  under  the  Alliance,  we  know  that 
the  future  progress  of  the  hemisphere 
must  rest  on  four  strong  pillars: 

1.    ELIMINATION     OF     BARRIERS     TO     TRADE 

Civilization  in  most  of  Latin  America 
followed  along  the  coastal  rim  of  the 
continent.  Today  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation are  concentrated  here.  Vast 
inner  frontiers  lie  remote  and  un- 
touched, separated  from  each  other  by 
great  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  and 
deserts.  Simon  Bolivar  saw  these  nat- 
ural barriers  as  major  obstacles  to  trade 
and  communication  and  to  his  dream  of 
a  single  great  Latin  American  republic. 

Because  of  them,  Latin  American 
countries  for  a  century  and  a  half 
tended  to  look  outward  for  their  markets 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Now  they  are  looking  inward  as  well. 
They  see  the  same  barriers,  but  they  see 
them  as  less  formidable.  They  are  con- 
fident that  with  modem  technology  they 
can  be  overcome.  Now  with  projects  set 
in  motion  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
men  are  beginning  to  carve  roads  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  push  bridges 
across  the  rushing  rivers,  connect  power 
grids,  extend  pipelines,  and  link  the 
overland  national  markets. 

The    barriers    of    nature    symbolize 
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obstructions  every  bit  as  restrictive  as 
the  artificial  trade  barriers  than  men 
erect.  The  work  to  remove  them  both 
must  proceed  together. 

Latin  American  leaders  have  seen  the 
very  real  threat  of  industrial  stagnation 
in  the  high  tariff  barriers  they  have 
erected  against  their  commerce  with 
each  other.  They  see  economic  integra- 
tion as  indispensible  to  their  future  in- 
dustrial growth. 

The  Central  American  countries,  stim- 
ulated by  Alliance  programs,  have  al- 
ready achieved  spectacular  increases  in 
trade  and  investment.  The  larger 
grouping  of  South  American  states  and 
Mexico,  however,  has  approached  eco- 
nomic unity  at  a  slower  pace. 

Now  both  groups  together  must  sys- 
tematically move  toward  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Conunon  Market.  When  this  Is 
carried  into  effect,  it  will  bring  the  most 
profound  change  in  hemispheric  rela- 
tions since  independence.  The  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  have  given  clear 
and  sure  indication  that  they  intend  to 
join  together  to  advance  toward  this 
goal. 

2.    IMPROVEMENT    OP    EDUCATION 

The  burden  of  illiteracy,  which  the 
masses  of  people  in  Latin  America  have 
borne  for  centuries,  is  beginning  to  lift. 
In  other  times,  the  pace  might  have  been 
saitsfactory.  It  cannot  be  considered  so 
today. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  hope 
and  aim  to  be  economically  strong.  Such 
nations  will  require  trained  people  in  an 
abundance  far  greater  than  their  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  provide.  The 
scientists,  the  teachers,  the  skilled  labor- 
ers, the  administrators,  and  the  planners 
on  whom  tomorrow  depends  must  be 
trained  before  tomorrow  arrives.  Chil- 
dren must  go  to  school  in  ever-increas- 
ing niunbers.  Adults  who  have  never 
written  their  names  must  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  literacy.  University  facilities 
must  be  expanded  and  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  vocational  training  must  be 
provided  of  different  kinds  and  in  differ- 
ent fields. 

All  of  this  means  more  schools  and  an 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities  to 
reach  more  and  more  people  with  every 
passing  month. 

3.    AGRICULTURE 

Half  the  people  of  Latin  America  live 
in  rua'al  areas. 

Most  of  that  rural  life  is  still  shackled 
by  poverty  and  neglect.  Agricultural 
productivity  is  still  restricted  by  out- 
dated methods  and  outmoded  policies. 
Comprehensive  programs  and  reforms 
must  be  accelerated  to  bring  modern 
farming  techniques  to  the  campo. 

We  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  en- 
vision a  dynamic  Latin  American  agri- 
culture which  will  help  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  rural  life. 

We  envision  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
production  of  food  to  provide  for  their 
growing  populations — and  to  help  meet 
world  needs  as  well. 

We  envision  a  modernization  of  farm- 
ing policies  and  techniques  which  will 
lead  to  a  healthy  competitive  climate  for 
food  production. 


4.    HEALTH 

Finally,  we  will  strive  harder  than  ever 
before  to  improve  the  health  of  all  the 
people. 

The  battle  against  diseases  that  kill 
and  cripple  will  be  intensified. 

Programs  to  make  safe  water  supply 
and  essential  sanitation  ser\'ices  available 
to  all  will  be  accelerated. 

Nutrition  levels  for  poor  children  and 
their  parents  will  be  advanced. 

These  are  the  problems  we  face  to- 
gether, and  the  promises  we  envision  to- 
gether, as  we  prepare  for  Punta  del 
Este. 

The  problems  are  real.  But  the 
promises  are  also  real.  They  are  not 
empty  visions.  They  are  all  within  our 
reach.  They  will  not  be  accomplished 
quickly  or  easily.  But  they  are  objectives 
worthy  of  the  support  of  all  our  people. 

INCREASED  ASSISTANCE 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  com- 
mitment under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  objec- 
tives which  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors have  set  for  themselves,  I  believe 
that  we  should  pledge  increased  financial 
assistance  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  has 
guided  us  in  the  past — demonstrated 
need  and  self-help — will  continue  to 
shape  our  actions  in  the  future. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  approve  a 
commitment  to  increase  our  aid  by  up  to 
$1.5  billion  or  about  $300  million  per  year 
over  the  next  5  years. 

It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
efforts  in  other  parts  of  this  troubled 
world. 

This  amount  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
$1  billion  we  have  been  annually  invest- 
ing in  the  future  of  Latin  American 
democracy,  since  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  began  6  years  ago.  The  total 
value  of  our  economic  assistance,  even 
after  the  proposed  increases,  will  still 
be  only  a  fraction  of  the  resources  the 
Latin  American  nations  are  themselves 
investing. 

The  $1.5  billion  increase  I  propose 
must  be  considered  an  approximate 
figure.  Its  precise  determination  will 
depend  on  steps  which  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  themselves  must  take.  But 
even  so,  we  can  project  in  a  general  way 
what  will  be  necessary : 

I.    AGRICULTURE,     EDUCATION,     AND     HEALTH 

Approximately  $900  million  of  this 
increase  should  be  used  over  the  next 
5  years  to  train  teachers  and  build  new 
laboratories  and  classrooms;  to  increase 
food  production  and  combat  the  mal- 
nutrition which  stunts  the  promise  of 
young  children;  to  fight  disease  and 
cure  the  ill. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  has  been  included  in  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  totals.  I  will  request  that 
it  be  added  to  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  $543  million  already  recom- 
mended for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  the  next  4  fiscal  years,  the  addi- 
tional annual  amount  of  some  $200  mil- 
lion Is  within  the  $750  million  authori- 
zation for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
approved  by  Congress  last  year. 


2.    LATIN    AMERICAN    COMMON    MARKET 

Approximately  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  billion  dollars  over  a  3-  to  5 -year 
period,  beginning  about  1970,  may  be 
required  to  assist  Latin  America  to 
move  toward  a  common  market. 

Progress  in  this  direction  will  require 
a  period  of  transition.  To  help  with 
this  adjustment,  assistance  can  be  used 
to  retrain  workers,  ease  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  and  stimulate  intra- 
Latin  American  trade. 

The  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, including  the  United  States,  should 
be  prepared  to  finance  this  assistance  on 
an  equitable  matching  basis. 

I  will  ask  Congress  to  authorize  these 
funds  only  when  the  first  essential  steps 
toward  a  common  market  are  taken. 

3.    MULTINATIONAL    PHOJECTS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS,   ROADS    AND    SYSTEMS 

Approximately  $150  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  should  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  Inter-American  Banks 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Theso  in- 
creased contributions  can  help  finance 
preinvestment  studies  and  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  new  multinational  projects: 

Roads  to  link  the  nations  and  people 
of  Latin  America. 

Modern  communication  networks  to 
speed  communications. 

Bridges  to  carry  the  fruits  of  commerce 
over  river  barriers:  dams  to  stem  the 
ravages  of  flood. 

Hydroelectric  plants  to  provide  a 
plentiful  source  of  power  for  growth  and 
prosperity. 

We  will  request  congressional  authori- 
zation to  provide  this  amount  together 
with  our  regular  $250  million  annual  con- 
tribution for  each  of  the  next  3  years  to 
the  Inter-American  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations. 

We  expect  our  partners  in  the  Bank 
to  increase  their  contributions  on  a  pro- 
portional basis. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  nations  participating,  Punta 
del  Est€  will  be  a  returning.  It  was  there, 
6  years  ago  in  that  city  by  the  sea,  that 
the  American  nations  framed  the  char- 
ter of  the  Alliance  which  unites  the 
hopes  of  this  hemisphere. 

We  will  be  bringing  with  us  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  shaped  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  years  that  have  in- 
tervened. 

We  have  learned  much.  Our  sister 
countries  know,  and  know  well,  that  the 
burden  of  the  task  is  theirs,  the  decisions 
are  theirs,  the  initiative  to  build  these 
new  societies  must  be  theirs.  They  know 
that  the  only  road  to  progress  is  the  road 
of  self-help. 

Tliey  know  that  our  role  can  only  be 
that  of  support,  with  our  Investment  only 
a  small  portion  of  what  they  themselves 
contribute  to  their  future. 

This  knowledge  strengthens  their  own 
resolve,  and  their  own  commitment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
learned,  over  the  6  years  since  that  first 
conference  at  Punta  del  Este,  that  the 
investment  to  which  we  pledged  our  sup- 
port there  is  a  good  and  honorable  one. 

It  is  an  investment  made  in  the  spirit 
of  our  world  view,  so  well  described  by 
a  great  American  jurist.  Learned  Hand: 
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Right  knows  no  boundaries,  and  Justice 
no  frontiers;  the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  not 
a  domestic  Institution. 

That  view  of  the  world  provides  us  with 
the  knowledge  that  service  is  mutually 
rewarding.  We  have  learned  in  the  span 
of  a  generation  that  when  we  help  others 
in  a  truly  meaningful  way.  we  serve  our 
own  vital  interests  as  well. 

I  could  go  to  the  summit  meeting  with 
the  President's  Exchange  authority  and 
reach  understandings  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  on  behalf  of  this 
country.  I  believe  it  is  much  more  in  our 
democratic  tradition  if  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  work  together  as  partners 
in  this  matter. 

I  am,  therefore,  going  to  you  in  the 
Congress  not  after  a  commitment  has 
been  made,  but  before  making  any  com- 
mitment. I  seek  your  guidance  and  your 
counsel.  I  have  already  met  with  some 
40  of  your  leaders. 

I  am  asking  the  entire  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  consider  thor- 
oughly my  recommendations.  I  will  look 
to  their  judgment  and  support  as  I  pre- 
pare for  our  Nation's  return  to  Punta  del 

Este. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  13,  1967. 


ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
REMAIN  VALID 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  prepares  to  meet  with  his 
fellow  Chief  Executives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  next  month.  It  is  imperative 
that  he  take  with  him  the  knowledge  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  conscious  of  the  significance  of  this 
meeting  at  the  summit.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Presidents  and  heads  of  govenmient 
are  gathering  together  to  set  the  course 
for  social  and  economic  development  in 
the  Americas  for  the  next  10  or  15  years. 
This  in  itself  clearly  demonstrates  the 
importance  we  Americans — throughout 
the  hemisphere — give  to  our  peaceful 
revolution,  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  stress  that 
all  of  the  original  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  being  actively  pursued 
by  the  United  States  and  its  Latin  Ameri- 
can partners  in  this  historic  endeavor. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  specific 
items  of  consideration  on  the  agenda  for 
this  important  meeting  are  all  listed  and 
described  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  the  document  that  was  signed  by 
the  Alliance  nations  back  in  August  of 
1961.  Common  Market  arrangement  for 
Latin  America  and  development  of  rural 
life,  for  example,  are  stated  clearly  in 
the  Alliance  charter  as  major  goals.  And 
all  the  other  goals,  to  be  sure,  are  in 
various  stages  of  achievement.  In  most 
countries,  for  example,  major  tax  mod- 
ernization steps  have  already  been  taken, 
and  programs  of  agricultural  reform  are 


already  in  being.  Efforts  to  meet  the 
staggering  demand  for  decent  housing, 
and  similar  social  goals  of  the  AUiance, 
not  only  continue  but  continue  in  most 
countries  at  an  increasingly  faster  pace. 

In  short,  what  the  six-point  agenda  of 
the  summit  amounts  to  is  really  an  em- 
phasis of  certain  priorities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  have  recognized,  in 
other  words,  that  certain  goals  of  the 
Alliance  in  this  sixth  year  require  special 
attention.  At  this  point,  we  jointly  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  emphasiz- 
ing these  six  key  areas  in  this  broad  de- 
velopment endeavor. 

The  goals  described  in  1961,  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  remain  our 
goals  today.  And  I  beUeve  that  action 
to  come  from  the  summit  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este,  1967,  will  carry  us  more 
quickly  toward  realization  of  those 
goals. 

Let  us  make  it  clear,  then,  that  we 
fully  understand  President  Johnson's 
mission  and  that  we  support  his  efforts 
enthusiastically. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  who  I  believe  will  be 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
siders this  important  matter. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding,  and  I  concur  with  his  remarks. 

It  is  clear  from  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  the  Latin  American  summit 
meeting,  and  from  the  evidence  of  pros- 
pering neighbors,  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  produced  concrete  results 
and  not  just  rhetoric  during  the  last  6 
years  of  its  existence. 

Surely  such  results  have  been  possible 
largely  because  of  the  commitment  and 
dedication  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries themselves  to  the  principles  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

Self-help  was  a  guiding  concept  of  the 
Alliance.  And  the  President's  message 
illustrates  how  it  has  now  become  the 
keystone  of  its  growing  success. 

The  ideas  which  the  heads  of  state  of 
the  hemisphere  will  discuss  next  month — 
particularly  those  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  and  of  multinational 
projects  for  transportation  and  commu- 
nication— are  proof  of  the  encouraging 
initiative  that  has  been  generated  by 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  them- 
selves. The  President's  message  makes 
clear  the  need  for  that  initiative  to  sur- 
\'lve  and  prosper.  But  it  recognizes  too 
the  role  that  we  must  play  to  perpetuate 
both  the  Alliance  and  the  bold  hemi- 
spheric incentives  that  its  programs  have 
inspired. 

I  feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  forthcoming  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este  presents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  maximize  the  impact  of  U.S. 
cooperation  on  the  promising  progress 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  appreciate  his  strong  en- 
dorsement. It  is  most  important  that  his 
subcommittee  act  expeditiously  and  that 
we  pass  this  legislation  before  Easter. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  act 
expeditiously. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  message  on  Latin 
America  gives  renewed  hope  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  summit  meeting  in  Punta  del 
Este  that  will  be  held  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  warmly  endorse  this  message  as  a  clear 
indication  of  our  Nation's  willingness  to 
be  full  and  active  partners  in  the  affairs 
of  this  hemisphere  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

The  problems  of  Latin  America  are 
centuries  old.  They  demand  a  co- 
ordinated attack  by  daring  and  ingenious 
men,  with  a  commitment  of  human  and 
material  resources  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  200  million  people. 

As  our  President  meets  with  other 
heads  of  State  in  Uruguay,  he  can  be 
assured  of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
American  people,  who  want  to  be  both 
good  neighbors  and  helping  partners  for 
hemispheric  progress. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson  can 
also  count  on  the  .support  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Members  will  en- 
dorse his  request  to  increase  our  Latin 
American  aid  by  about  $300  million  per 
year  over  the  next  5  years. 

This  increase  reflects  the  hard  reali- 
ties and  growing  needs  for  achieving 
fundamental  progress  in  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  education — basics  for  the  kind 
of  pohtical  and  social  stability  so  neces- 
sary to  economic  progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  now  6 
years  old.  The  total  value  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance,  even  after  the  pro- 
posed increases.  wDl  still  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  resources  the  Latin  American 
nations  are  themselves  investing. 

We  in  Congress  can  do  nothing  less 
than  to  fully  support  the  President's  re- 
quest and  reaffirm  America's  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  and  stable  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  IRWm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  support  of  our  President's  dy- 
namic leadership  in  proposing  for  the 
seventies  "a  decade  of  singular  Latin 
American  achievement."  This  is  truly, 
as  he  said,  a  "critically  important  new 
phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress."  and  I 
would  like  to  add  the  supposition  that  by 
the  time  the  seventies  have  melded  into 
the  eighties.  Americans  both  North  and 
South  will  look  back  on  these  days — and 
especially  on  April  1967  and  the  Presi- 
dent's meeting  at  Punta  del  Este — as  the 
turning  point  in  a  bold  new  design  for 
the  future. 

For  free  trade  awaits  us  on  the  horizon. 
It  is  only  for  us  to  march  off  in  search 
of  it,  and  this  we  will  be  begirming  to 
do  today,  behind  the  steps  of  our  leader, 
President  Johnson.  The  best  hope  for  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south — and  they  need  a  major  break- 
through, we  all  know  that — is  rapid 
progress  toward  economic  integration. 
Up  to  now,  some  progress  has  been  made 
toward  that  goal:  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association  and,  even  more, 
the  Central  American  Common  Market. 
Progress  has  not  been  fast  enough,  but 
still  these  organizations  have  helped  to 
show  us  the  way.  In  Central  America, 
for  example,  exports  between  the  five 
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member  countiies  grew  from  S33  million 
in  1960  to  S140  million  in  1965.  In  the 
larger  LAFTA,  which  now  includes  Mex- 
ico and  nine  Soutli  American  countries, 
progress  toward  cutting  down  restric- 
tions to  trade  ha.s  been  a  bit  slower 
though  there  have  been  signs  of  move- 
ment. Exports  have  risen  from  $775 
million  in  1962  to  .S1.4  billion  in  1965. 
almost  double. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  If  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  to  pro- 
gress ahead  of  their  2.9-percc'nt  annual 
growth  rate  in  population,  they  must  do 
better.  Its  population  of  200  million  to- 
day may  very  likely  be  600  million  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Time  is  not  on 
our  side:  we  must  act,  and  we  must  act 
together. 

Like  the  doublinfj  of  exports  in  the 
LAFTA,  the  countries  of  Latin  Ameiica 
»\?o  doubled  their  gro.s.s  national  income 
between  1950  and  1965,  lifting  it  from 
$35.2  billion  to  $70.7  billion.  This  is  good, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  During  the  same 
period,  the  United  States  increased  its 
GNP  by  300  percent — from  $284.6  billion 
to  more  than  $700  billion.  Clearly,  we 
here  in  the  United  States  are  pulling 
awav  from  our  friends  to  the  south,  and 
this 'is  not  right.  Here  we  enjoy  a  per 
capita  GNP  of  $3,270.  Compare  that 
with  the  Latin  American's  $325. 

Indeed,  there  must  be  a  significant 
increase  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 
I  would  add  that  just  an  increase  is  not 
enough;  it  must  be  significant,  and  it 
must  be  impressive. 

It  can  be  achieved,  but  we  must  all 
work  together.  The  decade  ahead  calls 
for  ever  closer  cooperation  between  all 
of  us  in  this  hemr  "here.  I  mean  not 
merely  at  the  government  level.  Im- 
portant as  that  is.  but  also  through  cul- 
tural, business,  intellectual,  educational, 
and  recreational  associations.  We  must 
see  each  other  more,  and  we  must  meet 
with  each  other  more. 

Almost  6  years  ago.  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  set  in  motion  a  vast  new 
dream  of  building  a  stronger  Latin 
America  that  will  take  its  place  in  the 
great  new  future  that  lies  before  us. 
President  Johnson  is  both  recommitting 
this  country  to  that  pledge  and  laying  out 
new  and  stronger  guidelines.  He  and 
his  fellow  chief  executives  seek  to 
harness  the  vast  transformations  that 
are  taking  place  in  this  hemisphere, 
harness  them  for  the  good  of  all. 

My  colleagues  recall  the  high  tariffs 
and  restrictive  trade  policies  which  char- 
acterized our  country  during  the  1920's 
and  the  early  1930's.  Then,  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  amended 
and  expanded  on  various  occasions 
through  1962.  we  set  the  course  of  trade 
policy,  harnessing  the  trends  evident  in 
other  of  world's  great  trading  nations, 
toward  liberalization  and  trade  expan- 
sion At  -Irst,  American  business  was 
cautious  and  skeptical,  but  they  need  not 
have  been.  The  benefits  of  this  policy 
to  American  business  are  now  part  of 
history.  Our  exports  have  increased  13 
times  over.  In  the  early  1930's.  we 
sold  about  $2  billion  of  our  commodities 
abroad:  by  1948  the  figure  had  jumped 
to  $12.5  billion  and  last  year  was  over  $27 
billion. 


\Vc  shall  all  benefit.  North  and  South, 
from  a  liberalized  trade  policy  in  the 
Americas.  As  the  President  said  last 
summer: 

We  are  ready  ...  to  work  In  close  coopera- 
tion toward  an  Integrated  Latin  America.  To 
my  fellow  Presidents  I  pledge;  Move  boldly 
along  this  path  and  the  United  States  will 
be  at  your  side. 

Let  us  march  forward  boldly  together. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  self- 
criticism  has  always  been  one  of  the 
.strong  points  of  the  American  culture. 
Whenever  we  do  not  have  anything  else 
to  do,  we  always  look  around  to  see  what 
we  can  complain  about. 

For  years,  our  Latin  American  policies 
have  been  a  prime  target  for  such  self- 
criticism.  And  we  always  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  experts  who  can  tell  us  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  wrong,  and  why. 
We  are  constantly  being  reminded  of  one 
abysmal  failure  after  another. 

Now.  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
defend  every  action  we  have  taken — or 
have  failed  to  take— in  Latin  America. 
Siu-ely  we  have  made  mistakes.  Surely 
we  could  have  done  more.  Surely  we 
could  have  anticipated  problems. 

But  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  what 
we  have  done  right.  Let  us  learn  from 
our  errors,  to  be  sure.  But  let  us  also 
learn  from  our  successes. 

Today.  President  Johnson  has  sent  us  a 
major  document  on  Latin  America.  And 
he  has  given  us  just  such  a  reasoned 
and  balanced  progress  report.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can. If  its  urgency  cries  out  for  their 
concern,  its  list  of  accomplishments  cries 
out  for  their  applause. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  made  progress  In 
Latin  America.  And  if  it  is  difQcult 
to  perceive.  It  is  only  because  so  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

Someone  once  noted  that  "history 
never  records  the  alternatives."  This  is 
what  President  Johnson  is  telling  us  in 
his  message  today.    He  says: 

Statistics  can  never  tell  us  what  might 
have  been.  They  cannot  record  the  shots 
which  might  have  rung  out  In  the  avenldas 
and  plazas  of  a  dozen  Latin  American  cities, 
but  did  not— or  the  howls  of  angry  crowds 
which  might  have  formed,  but  did  not.  Yet 
the  full  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  this  point  must  be  sought  not  only 
in  what  has  been  accomplished  but  what 
has  been  avoided  as  well. 

I  hope  we  will  all  remember  this  as  we 
consider  the  President's  proposals  to  us 
today.  Some  will  say  we  are  piling  fail- 
ure on  top  of  failure.  But  I  say  we  are 
building  on  a  record  of  compassion  and 
accomplishment— and  I  hope  we  will 
continue  to  do  .«o. 

Let  us  support  the  President's  pro- 
gram, so  that  we  may  never  know  what 
failure  is  really  like. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  well 
known  for  their  dedication  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  good  neighbor.  The  Presi- 
dent's timely  message  crystallizes  the 
broader  implications  of  that  concept  as 
we  prepare  to  meet  with  our  Nation's 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Johnson's  appeal  is  thorough  in 
its  evaluation  of  past  accomplishment 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.     It  is 


farsighted  in  its  examination  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  tasks  we  face.  The 
progress  of  our  hemisphere  is  indivisible. 
If  it  is  strengthened  in  one  of  our  sister 
republics  it  stands  strengthened  on  our 
own  soil. 

The  President  is  rightly  heartened  by 
the  encouraging  signs  of  sturdy  leader- 
ship. Initiative,  and  self-help  among  our 
Latin  neighbors.  His  message  is  not  a 
blind  commitment  to  short-term  objec- 
tives. It  is,  rather,  an  enlightened  invi- 
tation to  a  unique  opportunity  which  llie 
United  States  will  have  in  April  at  Punu 
del  Este  to  fortify  the  growing  incentive 
of  our  neighbors  to  help  themselves. 

He  welcomes  the  moves  that  Latin 
America  has  made  toward  the  integra- 
tion of  its  economic  resources.  But  he 
recognizes  that  economic  development  is 
impossible  without  concurrent  improve- 
ment in  the  social  conditions  and  in  the 
existing  Institutions  of  Latin  America, 
In  this  area,  we  can  do  much  to  help  ad- 
vance the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made  through  existing  multinational 
projects. 

The  President's  proposals  provide  an 
intelligent  and  resourceful  blueprint  for 
action  in  the  "period  of  transition" 
which  such  a  revolutionary  concept  as 
economic  Integration  entails.  They  re- 
flect the  highest  traditions  of  the  spirit 
of  our  commitment  under  the  Alliance 
as  well  as  a  careful  review  of  the  objec- 
tives which  our  Latin  neighbors  have  set 
for  themselves. 

The  total  value  of  the  assistance  rec- 
ommended in  the  President's  message  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
dividends  it  now  promises  to  yield.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  President's  own  words, 
it  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  themselves  Invest- 
ing. 

I  feel  confident  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues will  promptly  enact  Mr.  John- 
son's sound  and  salutary  program. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  strong  message  on  the  Latin 
American  summit  meeting  calls  on  our 
wisdom  and  vision  as  we  look  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  We  might  find 
this  hemisphere  in  less  promising  po- 
litical and  economic  clrciunstances  today 
were  it  not  for  the  early  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the  6  years  of 
its  life,  the  Alliance  has  given  us  proof 
that  the  rising  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  can.  in  fact,  be  met 
through  the  peaceful  revolution  that  was 
ignited  at  Punta  del  Este  in  1961. 

The  President  has  listed  the  inspiring 
change  which  the  Alliance  has  brought 
to  the  people  for  whose  lives  it  is  directed. 
The  present  picture  of  Communist  Cuba 
where  terror  sought  to  redress  ancient 
wrongs  offers  a  naked  contrast  to  the 
promising  vistas  of  the  true  revolution 
of  the  Alliance  to  better  men's  lives  in 
peace. 

Given  its  performance  to  date,  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  Alliance  now  appears 
to  be  a  realistic  goal.  An  added  U.S. 
Investment  in  the  future  of  our  hemi- 
sphere now  guarantees  an  abundant 
return. 

The  major  share  of  the  burden,  as  the 
President  has  stated,  will  be  borne  by 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.    But  we 
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can  assist  expediency  in  the  areas  of 
highest  priority  for  economic  and  social 
development.  ^       ..       , 

We  can  help  streamlme  educational 
and  agricultural  programs  directly  re- 
lated to  the  vital  human  resources  of  our 
sister  republics.  We  can  facilitate  their 
realization  of  a  Common  Market  and 
accelerate  its  promise  for  their  indus- 
trial growth. 

We  can  assist  in  the  task  of  building 
the  necessary  substructure  of  highways 
and  communications  links  so  vital  to 
the  advancement  of  their  goals. 

Our  technical  assistance  in  many  vital 
areas,  including  housing  and  banking, 
has  been  welcomed  and  utilized.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
filling  a  real  need. 

The  President's  message  is  a  clear 
call  to  continue  in  a  task  that  affects 
us  all — as  neighbors  in  a  hemisphere  and 
as  partners  in  its  peaceful  development. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  message  by  President  Johnson  on  the 
Latin  American  summit  meeting  will 
rank  among  the  great  and  historic  state 
papers  on  a  hemispheric  solidarity  that 
long  has  been  the  dream  of  the  wisest  of 
the  statesmen  of  this  hemisphere  and 
the  goal  of  their  imited  and  dedicated 
efforts. 

President  Johnson  tells  us  that  he 
looks  to  this  meeting  with  enthusiasm 
and  describes  the  peaceful  and  progres- 
sive revolution  which  is  transforming 
Latin  America  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
spirational movements  of  our  times. 
Never  has  the  President  approached  any 
problem  or  presented  any  program  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  with  more  persua- 
sive power.  This  was  true  in  the  con- 
ference in  the  Cabinet  room  at  the  White 
House  on  Saturday,  which  I,  as  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  was  privileged 
and  honored  to  attend,  and  it  is  reflected 
in  today's  message  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  vision  the  reading 
of  President  Johnson's  dynamic  message 
of  today  by  the  school  boys  and  girls  of 
all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  in 
generations  still  to  be  born.  It  voices 
the  challenge  of  many  years  from  the 
escape  of  an  entire  hemisphere  from  the 
bondage  of  poverty,  disease,  and  igno- 
rance and  furnishes  the  guidelines  by 
which  dreams  can  be  brought  into  real- 
ities. The  President  points  with  forceful 
argument  to  the  prospect  of  a  population 
of  1  billion  in  this  hemisphere  by  the 
year  2000,  some  625  living  in  Latin 
America,  and  what  a  hemisphere  of 
abundance  and  of  happy  welfare  it  may 
be  if  in  the  intervening  years  there  have 
been  established  a  common  market  and 
the  welding  together  of  the  economies 
and  the  Interests  of  an  entire  hemisphere 
by  joint  effort  of  the  American  republics. 
President  Johnson  gives  fltting  recogni- 
tion to  what  he  terms  the  emergence  of 
a  vigorous,  competent,  and  confident  new- 
generation  of  Latin  American  leaders. 
May  we  work  with  them  together  for  the 
attainment  of  the  heights  ahead. 

The  program  outlined  by  the  President 
will  cost  money,  which  will  be  money 
well  invested  and  will  return  many  fold, 
but  the  President  prudently  does  not 
wish  to  make  commitments  unless  and 


until  he  has,   as  he   expressed  it,  the 
guidance  and  counsel  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  40  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  met  with  the 
President  on  Saturday,  a  bipartisan 
group  from  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  expressed  Hill  approval  of  the 
President's  dynamic  program.  Tomor- 
row the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  begin  its  hearing  on  H.J.  Res.  428, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Selden]  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  on 
which  I  have  served  for  nearly  12  years. 
I  anticipate  early  approval  of  the  reso- 
lution by  the  committee  and  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years,  begin- 
ning long  before  World  War  n.  when  I 
was  a  nightly  commentator  over  WCFL 
in  Chicago,  I  have  advocated  a  foreign 
and  an  economic  policy  that  gives  pri- 
ority to  Latin  America  and  to  Africa  as 
the  areas  of  the  world  closest  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  in  trade,  culture,  and  se- 
curity.    The    shortest    crossing    of    the 
Atlantic  is  from  Africa  to  South  America. 
In  Latin  America  and  in  Africa  are  the 
great  potential  markets  of  our  product. 
And  if  we  keep  the  cold  war  and  the  hot 
war  out  of  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
which  to  a  large  extent  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  we  have  made  an  abid- 
ing contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  the  President's 
message  of  today  will  rank  among  the 
great  and  historic  state  papers  in  the 
story  of  a  hemisphere  that  pulled  itself 
from  the  Imprisormient  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance  by  sheer  will,  by  co- 
operatingly  working  together,  by  self- 
help  and  by  abiding  faith  in  one  another. 
Mr.  President,  you  lead  into  the  new 
day    of    hemispheric    solidarity.     With 
faith  in  you  and  in  the  goal  we  seek,  we 
will  follow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
American  Chiefs  of  State  meeting  of 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  The  agenda 
proposals  for  that  meeting,  which  I  have 
studied  closely,  proml.se  a  significant 
further  acceleration  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  Latin  America 
and  a  major  new  impulse  in  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  economic  integration. 
It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  our  good 
friends  to  the  south  are  prepared  to  make 
a  truly  determined  effort  toward  a  com- 
mon market  over  the  next  decade. 
While  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
the  integration  task  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated, the  potential  benefits  for 
the  development  of  Latin  America  are 
profound — as  the  European  experience 
testifies.  Initiatives  in  this  area  require 
and  deserve  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  this  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  goal  of 
economic  integration  in  Latin  America 
has  already  been  commended  by  a  nuni- 
ber  of  private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. Of  particular  significance,  and 
perhaps  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  is  a 
resolution  on  Latin  American  Regional 
Economic  Integration  adopted  by  the  53d 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  last 


November.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the 
convention  has  been  sponsored  and  con- 
ducted since  1914  by  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  a  private,  nonpollti- 
cal  business  organization  devoted  to  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  United 
States  foreign  trade  and  investments. 
The  convention  brings  together  execu- 
tives of  U.S.  business  organizations  for 
examination  of  important  issues  in  our 
foreign  economic  policy. 

In  its  resolution  on  economic  integra- 
tion the  convention  urges  that : 

The  TJ.S.  business  community  and  officials 
of  the  Government  Intensify  our  cooperation 
with  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market, 
and  with  their  member  countries,  to  en- 
courage and  foster  accomplishment  of  their 
objectives.  This  cooperation  should  be  di- 
rected especially  to-.vard  the  creation  of  an 
active  common  m.trket.  to  the  benefit  of  the 
ultimate  consumer. 


I  wish  to  be  identified  with  this  atti- 
tude of  firm  support  for  Latin  American 
integration.  The  full  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  53d  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Resolution    on    Latin-    .^mebica.n    Regional 
Economic    Integration 

Both  programs  of  regional  economic  Inte- 
gration In  Latin  America — the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Association  ( LAFTA  t  and 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
(CACM) — offer  real  pronuse  for  achieving 
the  desired  increase  in  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  marked  ele\atlon  of  standards  of 
living.  Despite  some  ftccompUshments,  there 
Is  much  work  yet  to  be  done. 

The  Cunvention  commends  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  and  the  efiorts  of  self- 
help  being  put  forth  by  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  to  mo\e  more  rapidly  toward 
these  vital  goals.  The  investment  In  devel- 
opment by  Latin  American  countries  is  im- 
pressive and  encouraging.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  grei.tcr  movements  of  goods, 
capital,  ideas  and  peop:e.  will  be  fostered 
and  accelerated  to  the  extent  that  the  gov- 
ernments Increasingly  encourage  the  full  co- 
operation and  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

To  promote  regional  communlc.nions 
which  are  essential  to  economic  integration, 
continued  emphasis  should  be  given  in  allo- 
cating funds  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  fostering  regional  programs 
such  as  highways  and  telecommunications. 
The  Convention  urges  that  the  United 
States  business  community  and  officials  of 
the  Government  intensify  our  cooperation 
with  LAFTA  and  CACM,  and  with  their  mem- 
ber cotrntrlci,  to  encourage  ur.d  foster  accom- 
plishment of  their  objectives.  This  ccopcr*.- 
tion  should  be  directed  especially  toward  the 
creation  of  an  active  common  market,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer;  the  pro- 
gram of  industrial  complementarity;  and  the 
working  out  of  a  sound  policy  with  respect 
to  constructive  participation  of  private  en- 
terprise of  whatever  source  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  support  of  the  joint  resolution  on 
the  forthcoming  summit  meeting  as  I 
consider  congressional  adoption  of  this 
resolution  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  our 
hemisphere  in  ciiarting  the  course  of  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  seventies. 

For  our  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
demonstrate  to  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States— through  tiieir  representatives  in 
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the  Congress— stand  firmly  and  fully 
behind  President  Johnsons  effort  to 
move  ahead  with  all  possible  speed  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  and  that  we  intend  to 
contribute  our  full  share  toward  insur- 
ing self-sustaining  growth — in  which 
private  initiative  and  private  enterprise 
shall  play  an  increasing  role— through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
greater  regional  cooperation  in  Latin 
America  would  be  the  Rrowing  attraction 
it  would  exert  upon  hitherto  untapped 
private  capital  for  development  pur- 
poses— and  the  encouragement  it  would 
give  to  the  growth  of  local  capital  mar- 
kets within  Latin  America. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
United  States  has  done  much  to  increa^ 
the  role  of  private  investment — both 
within  and  outside  Latin  America — in 
encouraging  economic  growth  in  Latin 

As  of  June  30.  1966,  AID  and  predeces- 
sor agencies  had  authorized  dollar  loans 
of  roughly  $422  million  to  61  interme- 
diate  credit    institutions   and   coopera- 
tives in    19   Latin   American  countries. 
In  addition  to  these  dollar  loans,  the 
Agency  has  contributed  well  over  $200 
million— in    equivalent    value — of    local 
currency  to  intermediate  credit  Institu- 
tions in  eight  Latin  American  countries. 
The  impact  of  these  loans  to  industrial 
development  banks,  housing  institutions, 
agricultural  credit  banks,  and  to  cooper- 
atives has  been  considerable.     In  many 
instances  the  loans  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  first  such  intermediate 
credit  institution  in  the  country  involved. 
Practically  all  of  these  loans  have  been 
accompanied  by  additional  private  and 
public  investment  in  the  credit  institu- 
tions and  in  this  respect  the  impact  of 
the  AID  loans  in   terms  of  new  funds 
available  to  local  borowers  exceeds  the 
roughly    $622    million    which    has    been 
committed  to  date.    Furthermore,  each 
subloan  from  a  development  bank  or  sav- 
ings   and    loan    a.ssociation    is    further 
matched  with  a  contribution  by  the  local 
Investors  or  homeowners. 

AID  has  also  furnished  considerable 
technical  assistance  to  the  private  sector 
in  Latin  America — assistance  ranging 
from  the  provision  of  a  part-time  adviser 
to  a  particular  local  institution  to  more 
extensive.  AID-sponsored  assistance  from 
U.S.  consulting  firms,  universities,  co- 
operative and  private  institutions.  And 
other  AID  programs  have  helped  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  U.S.  private  investment 
to  Latin  America. 

The  new  course  that  President  John- 
son has  proposed  for  the  Alliance — and 
to  which  we  would  pledge  our  support 
by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  before 
us — would  accelerate  this  trend  already 
well  imderway  toward  greater  private 
participation  in  furthering  economic 
progress  in  Latin  America.  It  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  enabling  the  econo- 
mies of  Latin  America  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet — and  toward  financing  their 
growth  through  the  more  normal  chan- 
nels of  private  trade  and  private  invest- 
ment, rather  than  from  the  continued 
infusion  of  outside  public  funds. 

We  can  have   no   illusions  that   this 
transformation     will    occur    overnight. 


But  it  is  underway.    And  we  can  spur  it 
on  by  adopting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  the  President  will  attend  a  sum- 
mit meeting  with  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
Latin  America  to  assess  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  to  determine  what  steps  are 
necessai-y  to  quicken  the  pace  of  progress. 
I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the  in- 
creasing tempo  of  the  Alliance.  What  is 
especially  gratifying  is  that  more  and 
more  of  the  Latins  are  accepting  their 
own  heavy  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  their  nations. 

This  self-help  is  the  key.  We  in  the 
United  States  cannot  cure  the  problems 
of  Latin  America.  Only  the  Latins'  own 
strenuous  efforts  can  accomplish  the  nec- 
essary goals  of  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical progress. 

To  these  efforts,  we  contribute  the  vital 
catalysts  of  technical  assistance  and  cap- 
ital. I  am  proud  of  this  contribution. 
It  represents  a  realization  of  our  resfwn- 
-sibilities  to  our  neighbors.  It  Indicates 
that  we  have  asked  ourselves  and  an- 
swered correctly  the  following  questions: 
What  right  do  we  have  to  assert  lead- 
ership in  the  world— unless  we  can  prove 
our  willingness  and  ability  to  help  our 
neighbors  in  their  struggle  for  economic, 
social,  and  political  progress? 

What  right  do  we  have  to  suggest  to 
oiu-  African  and  Asian  friends  that  rep- 
resentative democracy,  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  its  people,  is  the  way  of  the 
future — if  we  fail  to  assist  this  hemi- 
sphere to  achieve  these  goals? 

We  may  be  proud  of  our  contribution 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Castro  is 
no  longer  a  substantial  figure  of  leader- 
ship in  Latin  America.  The  past  5  years 
have  seen  much  progress,  Juan  Valdez. 
the  John  Smith  of  Latin  America,  may 
be  living  a  better  life.  But  what  is  more 
important  is  that  his  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  a  realization  of  what  great 
things  can  lie  ahead  for  him  and  his 
children.  These  aroused  expectations 
must  be  realized.  Sehor  Valdez  is  not 
going  to  sink  back  into  the  morass  of 
futility.  Juan's  leaders  throughout 
Latin  America  are  increasingly  aware  of 
this,  and  more  and  more  are  struggling 
to  help  Juan  with  his  problems. 

But  these  leaders  and  their  govern- 
ments need  help,  and  we  must  provide 
that  help  if  we  make  any  claim  to  a  sense 
of  humanity  and  leadership. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  expressed  need 
that  the  President  has  agreed  to  join 
the  chiefs  of  states  of  Latin  America  next 
month. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  speaks  in 
terms  of  economic  integration,  multi- 
national projects,  and  so  forth.  But  as 
high-level  deliberations  take  place  on 
these  themes,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
these  are  only  the  tools  to  accomplish  the 
purpose — the  purpose  of  helping  our 
neighbor,  Juan  Valdez. 

I  say  to  our  President  that  the  John 
Smiths  of  this  country  wish  him  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rev- 
olutionary changes  are  taking  place 
today  in  our  hemisphere.  Once  unlet- 
tered and  deprived  peoples  are  clamoring 
for  and  attaining  their  rightful  place  in 
the  modern  world  of  the  20th  century. 


To  a  great  extent  these  new  develop- 
ments and  the  fresh  hope  of  fulfillment 
which  accompanies  them  have  arisen  as 
a  direct  result  of  U.S.  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

On  April  12.  President  Johnson  will 
meet  with  his  fellow  American  chief 
executives  in  a  summit  meeting  at  an 
already  historic  site — Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay.  There,  where  the  Alliance  was 
born  in  August  1961.  our  President  will 
reiterate  this  country's  support  for  the 
legitimate  claims  to  the  basic  needs  of 
millions,  for  homes,  work  and  land, 
health  and  schools. 

The  vast  hemispheric  economic  and 
social  development  program  which  began 
with  such  high  hopes  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  will  receive  new  impulse, 
and  will  shift  from  its  initial  organiza- 
tional phase  into  a  much  broader  pro- 
gram of  economic  integration  and  multi- 
lateral endeavor. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  achieved 
major  breakthrough  in  the  social  and 
economic  fields.  Millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  Latin  America  are  now 
free  of  the  scourge  of  malaria  and  similar 
endemic  threats;  thousands  of  new  class- 
rooms provide  adequate  space  and  equip- 
ment for  eager  students:  countless  farm- 
ers are  reaping  better  crop  yields  through 
technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
supervised  agricultural  credit  programs; 
small  industries  are  being  established 
through  U.S.-provided  seed  capital  to 
help  diversify  traditional  one-crop  econ- 
omies; tens  of  thousands  of  people  are 
dwelling  in  new  homes — all  these  and 
many  more  achievements  can  be  traced 
to  programs  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Although  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task  lies  ahead,  we  can,  nevertheless,  be 
proud  of  these  accomplishments.  What 
would  our  hemisphere  be  like  today  if  we 
never  had  an  Alliance  for  Progress? 

We  can  also  be  satisfied  as  a  nation 
that  we  have  not  .shirked  our  Alliance 
commitments.  The  10-year,  $100  billion 
program  established  in  1961  called  for  80 
percent  of  the  financing  to  come  from 
public  and  private  sources  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica itself.  Of  the  remaining  20  percent, 
10  percent  represented  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment and  the  rest  was  to  come  from  in- 
ternational lending  bodies. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  the  program 
the  United  States  more  than  met  its 
pledge  of  $1  billion  per  year  through  con- 
tributions via  AID.  Export-Import  Bank. 
Food  for  Peace,  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund— administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — the  Peace 
Corps  and  others. 

Efforts  and  results  have  proved  satis- 
fying, but  above  all  the  one  single,  under- 
lying achievement  which  dwarf."^  all 
others  in  significance  is  the  new.  per- 
vading Alliance  spirit  which  can  be  seen 
and  felt  throughout  Latin  America.  As 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  speech 
commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Alliance  last  August: 

The  RepubUcs  of  this  hemisphere  have 
shown  that  deep  social  change  Is  compatible 
with  peace.  Is  consistent  with  democracy, 
and  is  consonant  with  Individual  liberty. 
We  have  sounded  a  sure  and  certain  note: 
namely,  that  great  change  can  be  wrought 
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by  reason  and  not  rifles,  by  builders  and  not 
bullets. 

Above  all.  there  is  a  new  trend  toward 
self-reliance  of  the  type  that  generates 
self-pride  and  the  strength  to  accom- 
plish self-imposed  change. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote: 

Welcome  evermore  to  gods  and  men  Is  the 
geif-belplng  man. 

If  this  famous  essayist  were  alive  today 
he  would  be  overjoyed  to  witness  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  of  self-help 
throughout  Latin  America.  This  con- 
cept has  from  the  very  start  been  the 
key  to  the  success  of  our  hemispheric 
development  programs,  for  without  it  no 
amount  of  foreign  aid  can  help. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  in- 
dicated our  country's  willingness  to  help 
those  nations  who  help  themselves. 

US.  assistance  has  aided  innumerable 
self-help  projects  in  Latin  America — 
whether  In  national  programs  such  as 
tax  and  agrarian  reform  or  on  the  grass- 
roots level  in  community  development 
projects. 

I  should  like  to  mention  just  a  few  such 

programs  today. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
each  AID  mission  director  in  Latin 
America  now  draws  from  a  special  fund 
of  $50,000  to  support  small,  high-impact 
activities.  In  these  projects  dividends 
have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
U.S.  assisUnce  invested.  For  example, 
In  Costa  Rica  195  hand  pumps  were  made 
available  to  rural  communities  that 
lacked  potable  water.  In  Bolivia  $250 
worth  of  cement  enabled  a  community  to 
finish  building  a  wing  on  a  children's 
hospital. 

Often  entire  villages  derive  their  hveh- 
hood  from  the  production  of  one  or  more 
handicraft  items.  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps  are  actively  supporting  programs 
to  help  such  communities  maintain  their 
Income  through  improved  and  expanded 
production. 

In  Ecuador  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps 
are  lending  assistance  to  "town  plans" 
aimed  at  comprehensive  community  im- 
provement. In  Cayambe.  local  citizens, 
imder  the  town  physician,  have  co- 
operated in  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
em marketplace,  a  health  clinic,  a  car- 
pentry co-op,  and  in  providing  up-to- 
date  equipment  for  their  schools. 

In  one  small  town  overlooking  2-mile- 
high  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia,  a  young 
American  Peace  Corpsman  is  working 
side  by  side  with  his  Bolivian  partner, 
building  and  installing  water  pumps. 

Food  for  peace  provides  part  pay- 
ment in  foods  to  workers  building  small 
farm-to-market  roads. 

These  and  many  more  community  de- 
velopment projects  are  giving  new  mean- 
ing to  the  lives  of  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  small  rural  towns  in  Latin  America. 

As  the  American  Presidents  gather  in 
Punta  del  Este,  they  will  consider  new. 
more  effective  means  of  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  May  our  moral 
support  and  best  wishes  for  a  fruitful 
outcome  accompany  our  Nation's  leader 
and  his  assistants  as  they  represent  our 
country  at  this  historic  Inter-American 
meeting. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 


to  commend  President  Johnson  on  his 
special  message  to  Congress  regarding 
the  Latin  American  summit  meeting.  It 
is  reassuring  and  encouraging  that  de- 
spite the  many  demands  on  his  time,  the 
President  is  clearly  not  ignoring  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  His  vigorous  support  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  once  again  testifies 
to  our  recognition  of  the  urgency  in- 
volved in  helping  these  neighbors  to  help 
themselves. 

In  the  5 '  ->  vears  since  the  first  historic 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Este,  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  American  Governments 
and  peoples  have  resulted  in  substantial 
progress.  But  even  as  we  have  pro- 
gressed we  have  recognized  that,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  Alliances  goals  of  oppor- 
tunity and  stability,  the  pace  of  progress 
must  be  stepped  up  significantly.  Other- 
wise, we  shall  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  characterized  so  aptly  by  the  phrase, 
"too  little,  too  late." 

In  his  quest  for  continued  and  accel- 
erated progress.  President  Johnson  is 
planning  to  journey  in  April  to  a  second 
historic  conference  at  Punta  del  Este. 
There,  with  the  Presidents  of  the  other 
American  Republics,  he  will  join  in  a 
rededication  to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance, 
and  a  new  commitment  to  concrete  meas- 
ures for  achieving  those  goals. 

Not  the  least  of  the  AUlance's  goals  is 
to  alleviate  the  squalor,  hunger  and  dis- 
ease, the  hopelessness  of  unemployment, 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  among  the 
millions  of  urban  poor  In  Latin  America. 
Unmanageable  population  increases 
are  a  fact  of  life  throughout  the  under- 
developed world.  Latin  America  is  the 
fastest  growing  of  all  these  regions.  Re- 
cent estimates  have  placed  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America  at  200  million,  with 
projected  totals  of  300  miUion  by  1975 
and  more  than  600  million  by  the  year 
2000 — tripling  the  present  number  in  35 
years.  ,     ^  , 

However,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Latin  American  population  growth  is  the 
rapid  movement  to  the  cities.  The  rate 
of  urbanization  in  Latin  America  is  the 
highest  of  any  underdeveloped  region  in 
the  world.  Growth  rates  of  4  to  5  per- 
cent have  brought  the  total  urban  popu- 
lation to  where  it  now  exceeds  the  rural 
by  several  hundred  thousand.  With  con- 
tinuing hiah  rates  of  natural  increase 
and  heavy  farm-to-city  migration,  tins 
slight  margin  is  expected  to  grow  to  more 
than  15  mUlion  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  In  10  metropolitan  areas 
of  over  1  million  each.  The  stagnation 
of  rural  economies  and  the  attraction 
of  the  urban  areas  send  thousands  more 
to  the  great  Latin  American  cities  every 
day.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  people 
of  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Venezuela  live  in 
cities.  The  urban  populations  of  Co- 
lombia, Mexico,  and  Uruguay  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  50  percent  mark. 

This  trend  toward  urbanization  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  developing  societies. 
It  is  generally  recognized  as  a  basic  index 
of  economic  growth.  But  the  acceler- 
ated rate  prevailhig  in  Latin  America, 
under  conditions  of  unplanned  growth, 
confronts  urban  centers  with  a  wide 
range  of  critical  problems.  Central  to 
all  Is  their  lack  of  capacity  to  provide 


jobs,  housing,  water,  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, and  medical  care.  If  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  Latin  America  are 
to  be  dealt  with  realistically,  the  needs 
of  the  cities  must  receive  urgent  con- 
sideration. 

When  the  summit  conference  at  Punta 
del  Este  is  called  to  order,  the  agenda 
before  the  American  Presidents  will  not 
carry  the  topic  "Urban  Problems"  as 
such.  But  every  item  on  the  agenda  will 
have  as  its  primarj'  or  secondary  purpose 
alleviation  of  those  critical  problems  as- 
sociated with  accelerated  urbanization. 

One  major  Item  addresses  itself  directly 
to  educational  development  and  intensi- 
fication of  health  programs,  as  well  as  to 
technological  and  scientific  development. 
In  the  item  aimed  at  modernization  of 
rural  life  and  increase  of  agricultural 
productivity,  principally  of  food,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  the  benefit  to  the 
hungry  urban  poor. 

Three  major  items  are  addressed  di- 
rectly to  acceleration  of  economic  activ- 
ity throughout  Latin  America.  They  deal 
with  the  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration and  industrial  development, 
multinational  action  for  infrastructure 
projects,  and  measures  to  improve  inter- 
national trade  conditions.  In  the  terms 
of  reference  of  Latin  America's  urban- 
ized millions,  those  it«ms  translate  first 
Into  jobs,  and  then  Into  better  housing, 
better  clothing  and  better  food;  Into  util- 
ities and  urban  services:  into  schools  and 
hospitals,  teachers  and  doctors;  into 
greater  satisfaction  of  needs  and  wants; 
into  respect  and  care  for  human  dignity ; 
Into  economic  mobility,  and  broadened 
horizons  and  rising  hopes. 

Even  the  final  item  on  the  agenda, 
elimination  of  military  expenditures  ex- 
cepting what  is  absolutely  essential,  aims 
at  drawing  the  string  from  a  curse  which 
has  haunted  many  nations:  the  priority 
of  guns  before  butter,  of  shiny  Imple- 
ments of  war  amid  the  shadows  of  pov- 
erty, sickness,  and  despair. 

These  are  purposes  to  which  all  of  us 
can  dedicate  ourselves.  We  have  before 
us  the  means  to  express  that  dedication 
immediately,  in  the  resolution  of  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  commit- 
ments the  President  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  at  the  summit. 

To  speed  the  Western  Hemisphere 
along  the  way  it  chose  at  Punta  del  Este 
more  than  5  years  ago,  I  urge  that  we 
give  the  President  and  this  resolution  our 
strongest  endorsement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR— PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO- 
DAY 
Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to 
convene  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  wit- 
nesses this  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sel- 
DEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert" .     This  is  District  of  Columbia  day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  explEiin  that  each  of  these  bills 
to  be  called  up  today  was  passed  last  year 
by  the  House,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
have  time  to  take  action  on  them  before 
adjournment. 


INCORPORATION  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE  WAR  VETERANS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  District  Committee, 
I  call  up  H.R.  1944  for  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans 
Association. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   1944 

Be  it  eJiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the  follow- 
ing-named persons,  to  wit: 

Raymond  Jacobs,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Tom.  Truxtun  McWade.   Chicago.  IHlnols; 

John  Scotello,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

E.  A.  Garrett,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

F.  L.  Staszewskl,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Frank  L.  Morgan,  Bensenvllle,  Illinois; 
Ira  E.  Bishop,  Homewood,  Illinois; 
Robert  Kaforskl.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Thomas  V.  Murphy,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
James  \V.  MacKenzle,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Stanley  T.  Deerlng,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Robert  H.  Salvesen,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois; 
Charles  W.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Chester  L.  Ratowski,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Oble  A.  Hawker,  Senior,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Art  Payne.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

William  G.  May,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Alfonso  DeSoto,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Captain  Daniel  C.  Green,  Chicago,  nUnols; 

Robert  J.  Morgan,  Skokle,  Illinois; 

Robert   Broadhead,  Elmhurst,   Illinois; 

Raymond  E.  Gongola,  Elmwood  Park.  Illi- 
nois: 

James  Sheehan,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois; 

Willi  Willis,  Lake  Forest.  Illinois; 

Terry  Kenny,   Chicago,  Illinois; 

Captain  David  A.  Jones,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

George  Bean,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

William  Berkovltz,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  Dewar,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Frank  Draper.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  S.  Hambrlght,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Robert  Kannberg.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

George  Laudermlth,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  C.  Mead,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Harry  A.  Skinner,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Captain  Robert  Ammon,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Jack  Billow,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Captain  Roy  Chrlstlanson,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois: 

William  J.  Curton,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Harry  L.  Siegler,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Captain  Don  K.  McRae,  Chicago,  niinols; 

Richard  Nowak.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Stanley  M.  Repel,  cnncago,  Illinois; 

Roscoe  J,  Williams.  Chicago,  Illinois; 


William  Fitch,  Chicago,  IlUnois; 

Richard  Christ,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

George  S.  Cronk,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Joe  Rosengard.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Joseph  W.  Zlnn,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Louis  Roskopf.  Cicero,  Illinois; 

R.  Wojcuklewlcz,  Chicago,  Ellnols; 

Walter  J.  Hetzel,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Bertram  W.  Brown,  Oak  Park,  Illinois; 

Captain  John  J.  Klocko,  Junior,  Prospect 
Heights,  Illinois; 

Louis  B.  Lambert,  Claremont,  Illinois: 

Nick  J.  DeBrown,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois; 

Thomas  P.  SkahiU,  Elmhurst,  Illinois; 

William  Bradley,  Deerfleld,  Illinois; 

R.  B.  Foryst,  Olney,  Illinois; 

J.  J.  Pahrenbach,  Glenview,  Illinois; 

Michael  S.  Morgan,  Skokle,  Illinois: 

Vern  Colvin,  Lombard,  Illinois; 

Phil  Provenzano,  Addison,  Illinois; 

Sid  Luckman,  Highland  Park,  IlUnois: 

Reverend  Arnold  J.  Parker,  Rlverdale,  11- 
Unol.':; 

Harold  Kowalskl,  Clecero,  Illinois; 

Bud  Carlson,  Lombard.  Illinois; 

Robert  A.  Carlsen.  Berwyn,  Illinois: 

Steve  Manooklan,  Melrose  Park.  Illinois; 

Joeeph  M.  Kerekes,  Des  Plalnes,  Illinois; 

Robert  E.  Olson,  Mount  Vernon.  Illinois; 

E.  E.  Mllde.  Champaign,  Illinois; 

Ken  Bruckelmeyer,  Worth,  Illinois; 

K.  J.  Bailey.  Gurnee,  Illinois: 

Charles  W.  Wright,  ChlUicothe,  Illinois; 

Thomas  A.  Ross,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  Mlaso,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Paul  Maresky,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Benjamin  J.  Llnkus,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Anton  A.  Bernackl,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Vincent  Flack,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frank  A  Mendyke,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

August  J.  Goyke,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Ray  Litterski,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Richard  L.  Anderson,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 

Kenneth  F.  Clausen,  Pond  Du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin; 

Ferdinand  J.  Simon,  Lutcher,  Louisiana; 

Richard  M.  Stevenson,  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut; 

Joe  R.  McAllister,  Madison,  South  Dakota: 

Paul  H.  Apmann,  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida; 

B.  Alan  Stone,  Greeley,  Colorado: 

H.  K.  Martin,  Muskegon,  Michigan; 

Richard  A.  Sells,  Saint  Louis.  Missouri; 

Charles  J.  Steichen,  El  Segundo,  California; 

Raymond  L.  Lottesness,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota; 

Martin  Avignon,  Junior,  Laurel,  Missis- 
sippi; 

(ilyde  J.  Beck.  Minne;ipolls,  Minnesota; 

Arthur  Chambless,  Saralan.  Alabama: 

Laurence  N.  Holden,  Lincoln,  Rhode  Island: 

Glen  M.  Svaren,  Ashland,  Oregon: 

Captain  John  L.  Beebe,  New  Shrewsbury, 
New  Jersey: 

Frank  Harveston,  Augusta.  Georgia; 

Robert  Hotchkiss.  Sedley,  Virginia: 

Floyd  W.  Reed.  Plckstown,  South  Dakota: 

Richard  M.  Meurer,  Billings,  Montana: 

Warren  Peterson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 

Eleuterlo  Rosa.  Bronx,  New  York; 

Vergil  Patrick,  Andrews,  Texas; 

Gordon  Westford,  Spokane.  Washington; 

Donald  C.  Ahern,  Brookings.  South  Dakota; 

Robert  J.  Garvey,  Roswell,  New  Mexico; 

Wellington  Coolidge.  Saratoga,  Wyoming: 

David  E.  Fisher,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania; 

Sterling  Hayden,  Nantucket,  Massachu- 
setts; 

Prank  A,  Joslyn,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa; 

H.  S.  Feay,  Junior,  Sioux  Palls,  South 
Dakota; 

Robert  E.  Armstrong,  Junior,  Portland, 
Maine; 

Richard  R.  Powers,  ClarksvUle,  Tennessee: 

Joseph  D   Kelly,  Mansfield,  Ohio: 

Frank  H.  Throop,  Marshall,  Minnesota; 

E.  K.  Verley,  Sioux   Palls,  South  Dakota: 

Charles  W.  Bartlett,  Valley  City,  North 
Dakot:»: 

Elwin  B.  Benson,  O'Neill,  Nebraska; 

Robert  R.  Shebal,  El  Cajon,  California; 


Lester  Sampson,  Sioux  Palls.  South  Dakota; 

Charles  Shaw,  Detroit,  Michigan; 

John  Roscoe,  Pueblo,  Colorado; 

Vicent«  R.  Santos,  Lake  Placid,  Florida; 

Domenico  Gallo,  Danbury,  Connecticut: 

James  Chrystal,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 

Eugene    A.    Peterson,    Sioux   Falls.   South 
Dakota; 

James   P.   Grant,   Washington,   District  ol 
Columbia: 

Captain  William  W.  Clendaniel,  Baltimore. 
Maryland: 

Leonard  A.  Cernlk,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Ralph  b.  Floyd,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 

Philip  Klein.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania; 

Dale  Dean,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota; 

Roy  Myers,  El  Paso,  Texas: 

Captain  Clair  P.  Bee,  Cornwall  on  the  Hud- 
son, New  York: 

Charles  R.  Kluge.  Gary.  Indiana: 

Dale  A.  Meurer,  East  of  Billings.  Montana; 

William   A.   McGregor,   North   Providence, 
Rhode  Island: 

William  Meyer,  Volga,  South  Dakota: 

George  Holland,  New  Providence,  New  Jer- 
sey, 

Robert  A.  Graves,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 

Elton  E.  Dalin,  Ashtabula,  Ohio; 

John  B.  Orrand,  Nashville,  Tennessee: 

Earl  D.  Muhs,  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota; 

Thomas   J.   O'Connor,    Los   Angeles.   Cali- 
fornia: 

Richard  Kujawa,  Alpena,  Michigan; 

Francis  J.  Brady,  Clearwater.  Florida: 

Warren  A.   Ferguson,  Falls  Village,   Con- 
uectlcut; 

Luverne   P.   Jorgensen,   Flandreau,   South 
Dakota; 

Clyde  M.  Case.  Mukwonago.  Wisconsin: 

Captain   B.  Ralph  Ludy,  Bralntree,  Mas- 
sachusetts; 

R.  J.  Blsh,  York,  Pennsylvania; 

R.  A.  Chambers.  Buffalo,  New  York: 

Richard  M.  Bielski,  Sioux  Falls.  South  Da- 
kota; 

Evan  O.  Davis.  Merrlvllle,  Indiana; 

Richard  J   Augshach,  Westwood,  New  Jer- 
sey; 

Carl  A.  Peters,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 

James  H.  Kruser.  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Leland  S.  Sorensen.  Viborg,  South  Dakota; 

Raymond  F.  Hiltgen,  Torrance,  California; 

Robert  Raehl,  Muskegon,  Michigan; 

M.  M  Boker,  Port  Pierce,  Florida; 

Orvllle  M.  Heemstra,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin; 

Paul  H.  Parsley,  Brookings.  South  Dakota; 

Edward   P.   Lyons,   Pall   River,   Massachu- 
setts: 

William  Grablak,  Mount  Pleasant,  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Kenneth  U.  Marshall,  Central  Nyack,  New 
York: 

Edward  M    Meagher,  Hammond,  Indiana; 

Carroll  D.  Moeller,  Naples,  South  Dakota: 

Adrlanus  Van  Ryn,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey: 

Plorlan   P.   Ritschel.   Saint    Paul,   Minne- 
sota: 

Paul  A.  Hoirlls.  Parma,  Ohio: 

Paul  Gehrls,  Wyomlsslng,  Pennsylvania; 

Clifford  Gartmann,  Wausau,  Wisconsin; 

Captain    C.    J.    Van    Dongen,    Muskegon, 
Michigan; 

E.  V.  Zaflt.  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota; 

John  G.  Hanks,  Lakewood,  California; 

Paul  Aaron.  Arlington,  South  Dakota; 

Everett  E.  Robertson,  Junior,  Oakland  City, 
Indiana; 

Wayne  Culberston,  Caledonia,  New  York; 

Harold    R.   Predrtckson,    Sunnyvale,    Cali- 
fornia; 

James  Swlnford,  Louisville,  Ohio; 

D.  E.  Blgler,  North  Bergen.  New  Jersey; 

Arvld  Olson,  El  CaJon,   California; 

J.  H.  Muellers,  Robblnsdale,  Minnesota; 

Robert  Nelson,  Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey; 

Anthony  P.  VelUgan,  Gary,  Indiana; 

Orval  Herlngton,  Onamla,  Minnesota; 

Van  Heflin,  Beverly  Hills,  California; 

Worrell  Klaenhammer,  Saint  Paul,  Minne- 
sota; 
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Delbert  W.   Houta,   Chippewa  Falls,   Wis- 

consln", 
Walter  Skotynskl,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
H   'V  Kuns,  Osseo,  Minnesota; 
G  J   Burdlck,  Daly  City,  California; 
George   L.   Smokovltch.   Escanaba,   Michi- 


gan; 


B^y  J  Arkell,  lona,  Minnesota; 

Robert  W.  Forsberg,  Watertown,  South  Da- 


°Clarence  Bowes,  Nekoosa.  Wisconsin;   and 
William    N.    Walker,    Junior,    Ashtabula, 

Ohio; 

and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia,  where  Ita  legal  domicUe 
shall  be,  by  the  name  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
War  Veterans  Association  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  corporation),  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
succession  and  the  powers,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  herein  contained. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  named 
in  this  section.  Jointly  and  severally,  to  file 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  their  designated  agent  a  copy 
of  this  Act  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date 
of  its  approval. 

COMPLETION    OF   ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  In  person 
or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

PURPOSES    OF    THE    CORPOR.^TION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to  foster  appreciation  for  the  war- 
time services  of  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
plight  of  said  veterans,  through  recognized 
methods  of  obtainment;  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Memorial  Day  shipboard  ceremony  to 
honor  the  war  dead  of  these  services,  as  in- 
augurated on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1958; 
to  encourage  the  retention  and  availability 
Of  a  modernized  and  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  held  In  readiness  at  all 
times:  to  encourage  the  governmenul  forma- 
tion of  a  United  States  Maritime  Service  Re- 
serve, the  acknowledged  training  branch  of 
the  wartime  American  merchant  marine. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  Its  corporate 
name: 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal: 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
1:1  ws  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  State  In  which  the  corpora- 
tion Is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of 
its  property  and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

1 6)    to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual,  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  In  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  (A)  governing  the  amount  or 
kind  of  property  which  may  be  held  by,  or 
(B)    otherwise   limiting   or   controlling   the 
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ownership  of  property  by,  a  corporation  oper- 
ating in  such  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cumber, and  otherwise  alienate  real,  personal, 
or  mixed  property; 

(9 1  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and  se- 
cure the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  State  laws:  and 

(101  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MEIiBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration mav  provide.  Eligibility  for  mem- 
bership In  the  corporation  shall  be  limited 
to  male  wartime  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  who  are  eligible  for  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  recruiting  service  of  World 
War  I:  a  certificate  of  substantially  continu- 
ous service  from  World  War  II;  the  equiv- 
alent discharge  from  the  Korean  conflict; 
and  any  similar  type  discharge  from  previous 
or  subsequent  conflicts. 

GOVERNING  AUTHORrTT  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority 
Of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  national 
headquarters  and  national  board  of  directors 
thereof,  composed  of  such  officers  and  elected 
representatives  from  the  several  States  and 
other  local  subdivisions  of  the  corporate  or- 
ganization as  shall  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws:  Provided,  That  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  corporation 
shall  always  be  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large  and  shall  not  permit  the 
concentration  of  the  control  thereof  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  members  or 
in  a  self-perpetuating  group  not  so  repre- 
sentative. The  meetings  of  the  national 
headquarters  may  be  held  In  any  State  or 
terrltorv  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BOARD   OF   directors:    COMPOSITION, 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  7.  ta)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  membership  of  the  initial  national  head- 
quarters and  the  national  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  national  headquarters 
and  the  national  board  of  directors  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Association, 
the  corporation  described  in  section  18  of 
this  Act.  or  such  of  them  as  may  then  be 
living  and  .ire  qualified  members  of  such 
national  he.idquarters  and  national  board  of 
directors,  to  wit:  Raymond  Jacobs.  Chicago, 
Illinois:  Tom  Truxtun  McWade.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois: John  Scotello,  Chicago.  Illinois:  E.  A. 
Garrett,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Prank  Morgan, 
Bensenvllle,  Illinois;  Ira  E.  Bishop,  Home- 
wood,  Illinois:  Robert  Kaforskl.  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois; Thomis  V.  Murphy,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
James  W.  MacKenzle.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Stan- 
ley T.  Deering,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Francis 
L.  Staszewskl,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  national  headquarters 
and  national  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  such  number  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  members  of  such  offices 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  (Including 
the  filling  of  vacancies),  and  shall  serve  for 
such  terms,  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  national  headquarters  and  national 
board  of  directors  shall  be  the  managing 
body  of  the  corporation  and  shall  have  such 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 


officers;   selection  and  duties  of  officers 
Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  a  national  commander,  national  vice  com- 
mander,   national    junior    vice    commander, 
national    secretary,    national    treasurer,    na- 
tional master  at  arms,  five  members  of  the 
national  board  of  directors,  and  such  other 
officers  as  mav  be  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bvlaws.     The  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  selected  In  such  manner  and 
for  such   terms   and   with  such  duties   and 
titles  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
principal  office:    scope   of  AcrnTTiES:    dis- 
trict of  COLUMBIA    agent 
Sec.  9    (a»   The  principal  office  of  tlie  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Chicago,  Illinois, 
or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be  later  de- 
termined   by   the    national    officers    and    na- 
tional board  of  directors;   but  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  confined  to 
that  place,  but  may  be  conducted  through- 
out the  various  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and   territories    and   possessions    of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process,  notice,  or  demand  for  the  corpora- 
tion, and  service  of  such  process,  notice,  or 
demand  required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be 
served  upon  the  corporation  may  be  served 
upon  such  agent.  The  corporation  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  their  designated  agent  a  state- 
ment designating  the  Initial  and  each  suc- 
cessor registered  agent  of  the  corporation 
immediately  following  any  such  designation. 
USE  of  income:  loans  to  officers,  directors. 

OH    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or 
assets  of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any 
of  its  members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such, 
or  be  distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the 
life  of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dissolu- 
tion or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
officers  of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement 
for  actual  necessary  expenses  in  amounts 
approved  by  the  national  officers  and  na- 
tional board  of  director?  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
member  of  the  national  headquarters  and 
national  board  of  directors  who  votes  for  or 
assents  to  the  making  of  a  :oan  or  advance 
to  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation,  and  any  officer  who  participates 
in  the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance, 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  payment  thereof. 

nonpolitical   nature  of  corporation 

Sec.   11.   The   corporation    and   its   officers 

and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute 

to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 

party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

liability  for  acts  of  officers  and  agents 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
prohibition  against  issuance  of  stock   or 
payment  of  dividends 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records:     INSPECTION 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  accounts 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  national  conventions,  national  head- 
quarters, and  national  board  of  directors. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or 
attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any 
reasonable  time. 
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AUDIT    OF    nNANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
an  Independent  certified  public  accountant 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit:  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

lb)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  for  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis.  (4)  Income  and  e.xpense,  and  (5) 
sources  and  applications  of  funds.  Such  re- 
port shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

REPORT   TO   THE   CONGRtSS 

Sec.  16.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  national  conven- 
tion covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

CERTAIN  EXCLrSIVE  RIGHTS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  and  its  subordi- 
nate rtivisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  name  Merchant  Marine 
War  Veterans  Association.  The  corporation 
shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to 
use,  or  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such  em- 
blems, seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore 
been  used  by  the  Ililnois  corporation  de- 
scribed in  section  18  and  the  right  to  which 
may  be  lawfully  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion, 

TRANSFER    OP    ASSETS 

Sec  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime 
Service  Veterans  Association,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liability  of  such  corporation  and  upon 
complying  with  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois applicable  thereto. 

USE  OP  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec  19.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion Of  the  corporation,  after  dlschfwge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the  na- 
tional headquarters  and  national  Ixjard  of 
directors  and  in  compliance  with  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and  all 
Federal,  District  of  Columbia,  and  State  laws 
applicable  thereto. 

RESERVATION    OP    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  20.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1944,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  incorporation  of  the  Mer- 


chant Marine  War  Veterans  Association 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  its 
legal  domicile  shall  be. 

The  names  of  the  incorporators,  the 
corporate  purposes,  powers  and  proce- 
dures, membership  requirements,  and  du- 
ties of  the  oCBcers  are  set  forth  under 
various  sections  of  the  bill. 

While  the  bill  provides  that  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  111.,  or  such  other  place 
as  may  be  determined,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  corporation  shall  have  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service 
of  process. 

Tlie  Merchant  Marine  k  Maritime 
Service  Veterans  Association,  numbering 
over  10,000  members  in  50  States,  was  or- 
ganized in  1957  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  chartered  under  the  "not  for  profit" 
corporation  laws  of  that  State. 

Its  purposes,  as  expressed  tn  section  3  of 
the  bill,  are  first,  to  foster  appreciation 
for  the  wartime  services  of  veterans  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
U.S.  maritime  service,  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  plight  of  said  veterans, 
through  recognized  methods  of  obtain- 
ment:  second,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Memorial  Day  shipboard  ceremony  to 
honor  the  war  dead  of  these  services,  as 
inaugurated  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30, 
1958;  third,  to  encourage  the  retention 
and  availability  of  a  modernized  and 
adequate  American  merchant  marine 
held  in  readiness  at  all  times:  and  i4i 
to  encourage  the  governmental  forma- 
tion of  a  U.S.  maritime  service  reserve, 
the  acknowledged  training  branch  of  the 
wartime  American  merchant  marine. 

Eligibility  for  membership  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  &  Maritime  Service  Vet- 
erans Association  is  limited  to  male  war- 
time veterans  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime  service 
who  are  eligible  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  Re- 
cruiting Service  of  World  War  I,  or  who 
holds  a  certificate  of  substantially  con- 
tinuous service  in  World  War  II,  or  the 
equivalent  discharge  from  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  any  similar  type  discharge 
from  previous  or  subsequent  conflicts. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  3864  of  the 
89th  Congress — House  Report  No.  731 — 
as  approved  by  the  House  on  August  9. 
1965. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

At  a  public  hearing  August  2,  1965,  on 
this  legislation  before  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  your  committee,  testimony  support- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented by  Members  of  Congress,  by  the 
national  commander  of  the  association, 
and  by  a  representative  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  office  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  No  testimony  was  offered 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

It  was  represented  that  more  than  1.5 
million  men  now  living  In  the  United 
States  are  eligible  for  membership  In 
the  Merchant  Marine  &  Maritime  Service 
Veterans  Association;  that  the  asso- 
ciation, in  line  with  Its  purposes,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
the  wartime  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime 
seiTice  and  to  the  retention  and  avail- 


ability of  a  modernized  and  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  held  in  read- 
iness at  all  times;  and  that  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  encouragement  of  the 
governmental  formation  of  the  U.S. 
maritime  service  reserve  as  a  training 
branch  of  the  wartime  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  involve 
any  additional  expense  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  advised  the  committee. 
The  amendments  offered  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  as  the 
usual  additions  to  measures  of  this  kind. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  agrees  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  War  Veterans  Association, 
as  a  public  service  organization,  is  de- 
serving of  charter  by  Congress  and  that 
the  prestige  of  a  Federal  charter  will 
assist  it  in  Informing  the  public  of  the 
highly  important  and  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  U.S.  maritime  service. 

This  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and 
nonpolitical  organization;  it  is  self- 
supporting,  its  only  income  being  mem- 
bership dues;  and  it  has  been  granted 
tax-exempt  status  by  the  Treasui7 
Department. 

The  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  owe  the  veterans  of  the  mari- 
time service  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
can  be  symbolized  In  the  reported  bill. 
They  endured  all  the  terrifying  hazards 
of  war  at  sea  and  helped  save  America 
from  invasion.  This  legislation  will  also 
provide  recognition  of  our  debt  to  the 
many  thousands  who  gave  their  lives  in 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  829) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  to  provide  exemptions  for  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  taxes  imposed  by  that 
act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Use 
Tax  Act,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 128  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2605)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Sales  of  materials  and  services  to 
the  printing  clerks  of  the  majority  and 
minority  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  use  in  the  operation  of  such  rooms, 
and  sales  of  materials  and  services  made  by 
such  clerks  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  such  rooms. 


..|t)  Sales  of  food,  beverages,  and  other 
(roods  made  to  any  person  for  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  majority  and  minority 
cloakrooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  sales  of  such  food,  beverages,  and  other 
goods  made  by  such  person  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  such  cloakrooms." 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (s)  of  section  128 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act. 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  s;ile  of  materials 
and  services  made  on   or  after  January   1. 

(bi  Paragraph  (t)  of  section  128  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  added 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  sales  made  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  829  is  to  exempt  from 
the  application  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act— District  of  Columbia 
Code,  title  47.  section  2601  and  the  fol- 
lo^vins— and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Use  Tax  Act  the  operations  conducted 
by  the  printing  clerks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  majority  and 
minority  rooms,  which  were  established 
many  years  ago  to  perform  printing  serv- 
ices for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  also  the  operations  of 
the  majority  and  minority  cloakrooms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  food,  beverages, 
and  other  goods. 

The  printing  clerks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  employees  of  the 
House  and  receive  a  nominal  salary  in  the 
performance  of  their  services.  The 
House  of  Representatives  provides  to  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  heat,  light, 
space,  and  some  furniture,  but  the  print- 
ing clerks  must  supply,  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  expense,  the  printing  equip- 
ment necessary  to  produce  printed  ma- 
terials. Accordingly,  the  printing  clerks 
must  charge  for  their  services,  whether 
or  not  paper  and  other  materials  are 
furnished  for  the  production  of  the 
finished  printed  product. 

For  many  years  the  operation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  of  the 
House  was  exempt  from  any  District  of 
Columbia  taxes.  The  exemption  was 
predicated  upon  the  provisions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  law  which  ex- 
empt Government  functions  from  all 
taxes.  About  18  months  ago.  the  tax 
officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
learned  that  the  equipment  used  by  the 
printing  clerks  of  the  House  was  private- 
ly owned.  Based  on  that  finding,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  levied  property  taxes 
retroactively  against  the  House  printing 
clerks  and  those  taxes  have  been  paid. 
While  taking  this  action,  the  District  tax 
officials  determined  that  printed  ma- 
terials produced  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  subject  to 
sales  tax  and  that  equipment  being  used 
might  be  subject  to  application  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  use  tax. 
The  printing  clerks  were  notified  of 


liability  for  back  sales  taxes  and  for  sales 
taxes  of  future  services  performed  by 
them  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  of  District  of 
Columbia  tax  officials  regarding  applica- 
tion of  sales  tax  on  materials  produced 
by  the  House  printing  clerks  is  to  impose 
a  sales  tax  on  any  portion  of  the  sta- 
tionery account  of  each  Member  which 
is  used  to  furnish  paper  or  other  ma- 
terials to  the  printing  clerks  for  the  pro- 
duction of  printed  materials.  Under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  the 
full  value  of  paper,  other  materials,  and 
the  services  performed  in  printing,  is 
subject  to  sales  tax  whether  or  not  a  sales 
tax  was  paid  for  paper  and  materials 
prior  to  placing  such  materials  in  the 
hands  of  a  printer.  Thus,  even  though 
a  Member  of  the  House  furnishes  paper 
and  materials,  such  Member  would  be 
required  to  pay  sales  tax  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  paper,  materials,  and  printing 
services. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  bill,  and  the 
language  so  provides,  that  all  operations 
of  the  printing  clerks  performed  in  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  exempt 
retroactively  from  all  sales  taxes  on  ma- 
terials or  services  and  exempt  from  use 
taxes  on  all  equipment  in  use  or  which 
may  be  purchased  by  the  printing  clerks 
to  perform  printing  services  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  majority  and  minority  cloakroom 
food  and  beverage  stands  in  the  Capitol 
are  operated  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  solely  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  hours  when  the 
House  is  in  session.  The  cloakrooms  pay 
District  of  Columbia  sales  tax  on  all 
equipment  purchased,  and  also  collect 
such  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  food  and 
beverages  to  the  Members.  By  contrast, 
the  House  dining  rooms  and  cafeterias, 
which  dispense  food  and  beverages  to 
both  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  also  the 
general  public  to  some  extent,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  collection  of  any  sales 
tax.  It  is  the  view  of  your  Committee 
that  this  situation  is  inequitable,  and 
hence  it  has  provided  in  H.R.  829  for 
the  exemption  of  the  cloakroom  service 
operations  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
sales  tax  both  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  in  the  sale  of  food  and  beverages  to 
the  Members. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  1065  of 
the  89th  Congress,  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  8, 
1965 — House  Report  No.  20.  The  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  printing  op- 
erations of  the  majority  and  minority 
rooms  were  also  incorporated  in  H.R. 
12371  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  on  September  4, 
1964— House  Report  No.  1846. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Dowdy],  to  call  up  bills  from  his 
subcommittee. 


WATERFRONT  PRIORITY  HOLDERS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  2529' 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  8,  1960, 
relating  to  the  Washington  Channel 
waterfront. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — this  bill  i.s  a 
further  atteinpt  to  e.stablish  a  priority 
of  opportunity  for  businesses  displaced 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  water- 
front to  secure  recstablishment  in  that 
same  area. 

Public  Law  86-736.  enacted  in  July  of 
1960.  provided  that  these  displaced  busi- 
nesses were  to  be  entitled  to  facilities  at 
least  substantially  equal  to  those  from 
which  they  were  displaced.  The  RLA 
was  to  notify  each  displacee  of  an  op- 
portunity to  lease  a  suitable  piece  of  land 
in  the  area,  and  the  priority  holder 
would  then  have  180  days  within  which 
to  indicate  its  intent  and  demonstra'e 
its  capability  to  establish  facilities  within 
the  redevelopment  plan's  provisions. 
However,  not  one  of  these  businesses  has 
been  permanently  relocated,  and  no  eco- 
nomically feasible  offer  of  relocation  on 
any  specific  site  on  the  waterfront  has 
been  tendered  any  of  them  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-736.  In  short,  this  law  ha  = 
not  been  effective. 

H.R.  2529  directs  the  RLA  to  use  spe- 
cific procedures  to  establish  land  values 
in   the   waterfront   area,    and   to   make 
proper  allowances  for  improvements  and 
anv  public  charges  placed  upon  the  land 
which  must  be  assumed  by  the  pi-ioriiy 
holder.    Further,  it  is  provided  that  any 
valuation  placed  upon  the  land  shall  not 
exceed    the    maximum    fair    use    value 
which  is  economically  feasible  and  which 
will  permit  the  reestablishment  of  the 
type  of  business  displaced.    Also,  in  the 
event  of  any  change  in  the  waterfront 
plan  or  in  the  land  price,  each  priority 
holder   must   be   notified   and   given   at 
least  60  days  within  which  to  exercise 
his  pi-iority  rights.     The  lessee  shall  be 
charged  an   annual   rent  not  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  fair  reuse  value  of  the 
land.    If  the  cost  or  interest  which  the 
RLA  must  pay  in  order  to  finance  the 
land  and  improvements  exceeds  6  per- 
cent,   however,    then    the    lease    rental 
charged  the  priority  holder  will  be  ad- 
justed in  excess  of  the  6-percent  figure 
accordingly.    Finally,  if  the  gross  income 
of  the  business  exceeds  the  estimated 
figure  used  as  a  basis  for  establishing  the 
residual  value  of  the  land  as  the  basis 
for  the  original  lease,  the  priority  holder 
and  the  RLA  shall  receive  equal  shares  of 
any  increased  income  resvilting  from  the 
increased  gross  sales. 

After  25  years  of  any  such  lease,  the 
land  may  be  reappraised  and  a  new 
value  determined  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
rental  figure. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  provisions 
will  be  fair  to  all  parties,  and  that  the 
details  set  forth  will  result  in  a  practical 
and  working  basis  for  the  exercise  of 
these  priority  rights. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2529 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amci  a  in  Congrens  assembled.  That  (1) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  L.and  Agency  title  to  certain 
real  property  in  said  District',  approved 
September  8,  1960  (74  Stat.  872),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Joint  resolution  approved  August  28, 
1958    (72  Stat.  983:   PubUc  Law  85-821).". 

12)  The  second  sentence  of  section  (b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  August  28,  1958,". 

(3)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "The  priority  of  opporttinlty 
created  by  this  section  Is  a  personal  right  of 
the  owners  of  businesses  displaced.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  any  such  owner  of  any 
such  displaced  business,  the  spouse  of  such 
owner,  or.  if  there  is  no  spouse,  the  children 
of  such  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
the  priority  of  such  owner  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  In  no 
event  shall  any  such  priority  be  otherwise 
transferable:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
spouse  or  the  children,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  have  no  greater  priority  than  the  pri- 
ority holder  would  have  had  if  living.  For 
purposes  of  exercLslng  such  priority,  the 
spouse,  or  children,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  owner  of  such  business  con- 
cern so  displaced." 

(4 1  The  last  sentence  In  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  if  after  the  end  of  such  one- 
hundred-and-elghty-day  period  the  Agency 
shall  change  the  terms  under  which  real 
property  is  to  be  leased,  or  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  for  the  area  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  is  changed  so  as  to  affect 
the  economic  value  of  the  leasehold,  the 
Agency  shall  In  writing  notify  each  such 
owner  of  the  change  or  changes  so  made 
or  give  to  such  owner  so  notified  a  period 
of  sixty  days  within  which  to  advise  the 
Agency  In  writing  of  his  Intention  and  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  proceed  as  afore- 
said." 

(5i  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(Od)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  whenever,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 'b),  the  Agency  offers  leaseholds  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  a  priority  of  opportunity  to 
lease  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
annual  rent  prescribed  In  such  lease  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  is  the  greater 
of— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum  of 
the  rosidu.il  value  of  the  land  for  the  pre- 
scribed use  to  which  any  owner  of  a  dis- 
placed business  concern  shall  put  such  land 
under  ruch  lease: 

"(B)  the  annual  amount  which  the  Agency 
shall  be  required  to  pay  In  principal  and 
Interest  on  a  forty-year  loan  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  residual  value  of  the  land  under 
such  lease  which  value  Is  the  residual  value 
of  the  land  which  was  determined  by  the 
Agency.  In  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  such  land  was  in- 
itially leased  under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  whichever  Is  greater,  and  (11) 


50  per  centum  of  the  product  of  the  occu- 
pancy cost  factor  for  the  class  and  char- 
acter of  the  business  of  such  lessee  times  the 
amount  by  which  the  lessee's  actual  annual 
gross  sales  income  exceeds  the  estimated  gross 
sales  Income  (for  the  class  and  character  of 
the  displaced  business)  used  by  the  Agency 
In  determining  the  residual  value  of  the  land 
leased  to  such  lessee. 

In  the  case  of  any  land  which  the  Agency 
leases  under  this  section,  the  annual  rent 
prescribed  by  the  Agency  in  the  lease  of 
such  land  shall  not,  during  the  forty-three- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  such  land 
was  nrst  leiised  by  the  Agency  under  this 
section,  be  less  than  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 
In  the  case  of  any  land  which  the  Agency 
leases  under  this  section  to  a  displaced 
business,  the  residual  value  of  such  land — 

"(I)  may  be  redetermined  by  the  Agency 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  from 
the  date  such  land  was  first  leased  by  the 
Agency  and  at  the  end  of  each  ten-year 
period  thereafter,  or 

"(II)  shall  be  redetermined  by  the  Agency 
If  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-flve-year  period 
from  the  date  such  land  was  first  leased  by 
the  Agency  or  at  the  end  of  each  ten-year 
period  thereafter,  the  lessee  requests  the 
Agency  to  redetermine  such  residual  value. 
The  residual  value  of  such  land  shall  make 
due  allowance  for  the  cost  to  the  owner  of 
the  displaced  business  of  all  Improvements 
and  public  charges  on  such  land,  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  fair  use  value  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  permit  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  business  of  the  class  and  character 
of  such  displaced  business. 

"(2)  Each  business  holding  a  lease  under 
this  Act  shall  furnish  annually  to  the  Agency 
(on  such  date  as  the  Agency  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe)  a  copy  of  the  sales  tax  return 
filed  by  such  business  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  which  copy  was 
furnished  to  the  business  under  section  138 
(a)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2615(a) ) ." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in  the  report  on 
this  bill  that  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
not  kept  its  commitments  with  respect 
to  these  waterfront  properties.  My 
question  of  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  why  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  has  not 
kept  its  commitments? 

Mr.  DOWDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  say  to  him  that 
we  have  been  insisting  they  do  keep  their 
commitments,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
resistance  down  there  to  keeping  the 
commitments  which  the  Congress  makes 
relative  to  this  particular  11  acres  of 
land.  That  is  the  necessity  for  this  bill. 
We  want  to  require  them  to  keep  the 
commitments  that  Congress  makes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  bill,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
Agency  has  not  kept  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Agency  ought  to  be  disbanded  or 
whether  someone  ought  to  insist  that  the 
personnel  be  changed  so  that  we  can  get 
some  honest  people  operating  this 
Agency. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Since  this  matter  first 
originated,  the  head  of  the  Agency  has 
changed  twice,  but  at  least  so  far  as  this 
particular  piece  of  land  is  concerned  it 
does  not  seem  to  Improve  the  situation 
any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  or  some  other  member  of  the 


committee  why  the  bill.  H.R.  6638.  which 
we  understood  was  to  be  on  the  calendar 
today,  is  not  here.  That  is  the  bill  which 
deals  with  foreign  chanceries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  one  of  the  subcommittees  of 
my  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  that  bill  and  reported  It  unanimously 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  was  ad- 
vijsed  by  the  House  leaders  that  the 
Speaker  had  had  some  requests  to  carry 
this  bill  over  until  next  week.  I  was  not 
advised  to  take  it  off,  but  I  was  advised 
it  was  going  oo  be  kept  off. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  means  to  say  that  the  bill  was 
reported  out,  is  ready  to  be  considered, 
and  was  deliberately  held  up  from  con- 
sideration today? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understand  the 
Speaker  has  had  some  requests  from 
some  Members  to  hold  it  up  until  they 
can  study  the  bill.  That  is  the  infor- 
mation I  received. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  place  the  bills  on 
the  calendar.  The  leadership  places  the 
bills  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  author  of  the  legislation 
can  shed  any  light  on  the  reason  why 
his  bill  Is  not  here  today,  as  we  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate  it  would  be? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  question.  I  am 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  I  had  offered 
the  bill  because  I  felt  that  there  should 
be  bipartisan  support  for  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  sensible  approach  to  the 
chancery  problem.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised when  the  bill  was  not  on  the  list, 
as  we  assumed  it  would  be,  but  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  have  another  chance  to 
consider  it  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  it  be  that  some- 
one else  has  some  grandiose  ideas  as  to 
the  millions  that  would  be  spent?  Do  I 
imderstand  that  there  is  a  drive  on  to 
saddle  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
the  cost  of  purchasing  42  acres  of  expen- 
sive land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  diplomats? 
Could  thi.s  possibly  be  the  reason? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  no  Information 
as  to  what  the  reason  was,  I  will  say  to 
my  colleague.  I  would  presume  his  guess 
would  be  as  good  as  mine  on  this.  But 
when  I  looked  at  the  tax  revenue  that 
the  Washington  Circle  property  brought 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  compared 
to  the  tax  revenues  that  the  other  prop- 
erty brought  and  the  cost  of  it.  it  seemed 
to  me  from  a  sound  point  of  view  that 
the  chancery  area  that  was  proposed  was 
the  logical  thing  to  purchase  for  chan- 
cery purposes  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  just 
hr>ard  a  message  read  from  the  President 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional — I  emphasize  "an  addi- 
tional"— $1.5  billion  to  be  spewed  out 
over  Latin  America  for  the  alleged  good 
of  mankind.    I  do  not  know  all  the  al- 
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leged  purposes.  I  will  have  to  read  the 
bill  of  particulars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 

'^Mr^  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  enter  into  real  estate  deals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  costing  more  than 
$100  million,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, and  still  have  money  to  explode 
all  over  Latin  America.  Somewhere  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  down.  I  think 
this  would  have  been  a  good  day  to  have 
brought  in  H.R.  6338  because  of  the  limi- 
tations that  it  places  on  this  nefarious 
deal  being  attempted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  there  is  going  to  be  addi- 
tional money  spent  on  Latin  America,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deprive  the  people 
of  this  country  to  get  it  unless  this  Gov- 
ernment is  plunticd  deeper  into  debt. 

THE     PROPOSED     INTERNATIONAt.   DRINKING   CLUB 

Mr  Speaker,  the  E\'enlng  Star  re- 
ported on  February  16  that  under  ques- 
tioning of  members  of  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  James  W.  Syming- 
ton Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of 
State,  conceded  that  foreign  govern- 
ments "could  buy  individual  parcels  of 
land  in  the  north  Foggy  Bottom  area 
without  the  approval  of  the  enclave 
plan."    The  Star  report  went  on  to  say: 

Symington  was  asked  why  the  enclave  had 
to  be  located  in  'prime  area'  thus  removing 
large  amount  of  valuable  land  from  District 
lax  rolls. 

Symington  suggested  that  the  committee 
call  officials  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  determine  why  the  State 
Department  had  to  locate  Its  enclave  plan  in 
Poggy  Bottom. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
plan  for  the  proposed  International 
Center.  It  takes  up  several  pages  of  the 
proposed  $8  billion  plan  for  the  National 
Capital  known  as  "The  Proposed  Com- 
prehensive Plan  for  the  National 
Capital."  This  International  Center 
plan  was  worked  on  and  developed  as  a 
cooperative  effort,  by  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  NCPC 
staff  and  has  now  been  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  legislative  form  by  the  President. 
We  are  being  asked  to  adopt  it  and  to 
enact  it  into  law. 

I  did  not  put  the  $8  bilUon  price  tag 
on  this  so-called  comprehensive  plan  for 
1985  which  includes  the  International 
Center  and  an  international  drinking 
club,  the  newspapers  did.  But  I  would 
hazard  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  if  this 
fantastic  sum  is  ever  paid  it  w^ill  be  paid 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  not  by 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
since  the  District  has  contributed  almost 
no  cash  at  all  to  date  to  its  $200  million 
urban  renewal  program.  In  fact,  the  last 
figure  I  saw  of  the  amount  of  cash  con- 
tributed locally  to  this  program  was 
about  $5,000,  which  is  peanuts. 

Now  I  invite  your  attention  specifically 


to  pages  50  through  57  of  the  White 
House-State  Department-NCPC  Interna- 
tional Center  plan  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  1985,  by  which  time  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reality ;  where  we  lind  this 
nugget  of  information  on  page  51 : 

The  International  Center  and  its  imme- 
diate surroundings  should  include  not  only 
official  activities,  such  as  chanceries  and 
organizational  headquarters,  but  support- 
ing services,  such  as  restaurants,  shops,  and 
hotels.  The  center  would  become  the  focal 
point  of  international  activities  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
contribute  land  at  $4  million  an  acre  to 
subsidize  locations  for  new  restaurants, 
shops,  and  hotels  to  compete  with  those 
now  in  Washineton?  The  International 
Center  plan,  which  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  into  law, 
will  also  provide  for  an  "international 
club,"  and  this  appears  on  page  52  in 
these  words : 

The  blocks  between  M  and  N  Streets  from 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  to  Rock  Creek  Park 
would  form  the  heart  of  the  center.  Here 
there  would  be  a  central  core  development 
on  a  raised  plaza.  As  the  focus  of  the  core, 
several  office  buildings  would  house  special 
missions  and  International  organizations  and 
could  serve  for  interim  chancery  use.  In 
addition,  an  International  club  might  be 
established  as  a  center  for  diplomatic  func- 
tions, with  meeting  and  reception  facilities. 


Two  things  become  clear.  The  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  subsidize  locations 
for  new  office  buildings.  Further,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  subsidize  "an 
international  club"  as  a  center  for  diplo- 
matic functions,  with  meetings  and  re- 
ception facilities. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell.  Is  the  plan  the 
President  is  backing,  the  plan  for  which 
the  District  Committee  bill  was  side- 
tracked. I  have  looked  at  the  District 
Committee  bill,  H.R.  6638,  and  there  are 
no  subsidized  locations  for  "restaurants, 
shops,  and  hotels,  several  office  buildings 
or  an  international  club."  which  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  real  reason  it  was  side- 
tracked .  If  the  President  took  this  inter- 
national drinking  club  out  of  the  plan  he 
is  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize,  and 
if  he  dropped  the  subsidized  locations  for 
restaurants,  shops,  hotels,  and  several 
office  buildings  which  his  plan  provides 
for.  he  would  not  need  even  as  much 
acreage  as  the  District  Committee  bill. 
H.R.  6638  now  pi-ovides  at  low  cost  for 
chancery  use  and  for  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
If  any  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
doubts  that  the  President's  plan  for  the 
International  Center  has  an  interna- 
tional drinking  club  in  it.  I  invite  you 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  plan  as  it  is 
set  out  in  all  of  its  "lash"  details  in  this 
State  Department-NCPC  comprehensive 
plan. 

I  say  "lush"  details  advisedly,  because 
such  a  plush  international  club  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  most  of  the  Great 
Society's  national  hard-drinking  set  as 
well  as  the  State  Department's  interna- 
tional drinking  crowd,  and  the  interna- 
tional jet-.'iet  drinking  crowd. 

Since  the  American  taxpayers  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
proposed  international  club  as  well  as 
the  International  Center,  under  the  plan 


which  the  President  sent  up  to  the  Con- 
gress last  week,  we  can  expect  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country,  those  who  are 
stiil  solvent  in  your  districts  and  mine,  to 
be  called  upon  by  the  State  Department 
to  pick  up  the  drinking  tab  at  the  newly 
proposed  international  club. 

We  can  expect,  in  addition,  that  all  of 
the  exotic  drinks  of  the  113  nations  with 
embassies  and  chanceries  in  Washington 
will  insist  that  their  national  drinks  be 
served  there,  probably  with  their  national 
flags  flying. 

We  doubt  that  any  of  the  national  and 
international  "go-go"  types  which  fre- 
quent the  night-life  spots  in  Washington 
under  the  Great  Society,  and  who  will 
gravitate  inevitably  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's international  club,  will  insist  on 
dairy  milk  produced  by  the  plain  old 
American  dairy  cows  being  served  there. 

Recently  I  read  a  Rambler  coiunin  in 
the  Evening  Star  protesting  the  Stat€ 
Department  plan.  This  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  and  the  column,  written  by  John 
McKelway,  was  prophetic.  The  Rambler 
column  concluded  this  way : 

"Why  wipe  out  a  whole  area  that  seems  to 
be  getting  better  and  better?  Of  course,  it 
would  make  getting  to  cockuil  parties  much 
simpler.  But  there  must  be  sometlUr.g  else 
to  foreign  relations. 

There  is  indeed,  and  this  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  time  to  remind  the  "V^Tiite  House 
and  the  State  Department  of  this  fact. 

For  years  the  Stat«  Department  has 
been  coming  up  to  the  Congress  with  its 
hands  out  asking  for  "representational" 
funds  to  provide  free  drinks  for  foreign 
nationals  in  our  American  embassies 
overseas. 

Now  this  line  of  thinking  has  come  full 
Circle,  and  the  President  is  now  asking 
the  Congress  to  provide  an  international 
club  for  the  lonesome  international 
drinking  set,  the  international  jet-set, 
and  the  "go-go",  and  body-stocking 
types,  which  hang  out  around  town  look- 
ing for  free  drinks. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  swimming 
pool  set  here  in  Washington,  and  this 
tax-supported  international  club  will 
spawn  a  whole  new  crowd  which,  if  the 
Congress  approves  this  White  House- 
State  Department  International  Center 
plan,  will  set  international  relations  back 
a  hundred  years. 

We  can  look  forward  to  credit  cards  for 
the  international  club  with  a  direct  pipe- 
line to  the  U.S.  Ti-easury  Department 
that  will  make  drinking  painless  for 
everybody  but  the  American  taxpayers. 
In  addition  to  the  international  club 
credit  cards,  we  can  expect  international 
club  bunnies  and  all  of  the  other  joyous 
things  of  the  key  club  sets.  The  Con- 
gress is  entitled  to  know  more,  a  great 
deal  more,  about  this  international  club 
and  this  international  center  before  it 
takes  up  the  White  House-State  Depart- 
ment Plan  for  the  International  Center, 
and  the  international  club. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  legislation 
which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
last  week  which  gives  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  the  State  Department  has 
discarded  the  idea  of  having  new  hotels 
and  restaurants  in  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Center.  In  fact,  the  White  House- 
State  Department -NCPC  plan   for  the 
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International  Center  specifically  calls  for 
•■restaurants,  shops,  and  hotels"  on  page 
51  of  the  NCPC  Comprehensive  Report 
which  I  cited  earlier. 

It  is  hieh  time  the  President  leveled 
with  the  American  people  on  this  gaudy 
International  Center  plan,  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  Department  of  State  is 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth 
about  this  project,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness should  be  quickly  put  on  the  junk 

heap.  ^    .   »v- 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  which  tne 
administration  and  the  Great  Society  is 
prepared  to  go  to  refurbish  its  sagging 
image,  but  this  plan  will  make  it  sag 
iurther.  This  proposed  International 
Center  stretches  the  bounds  of  credulity 
to  unprecedented  limits  even  for  the 
Great  Society,  and  the  international  club 
which  the  President  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  underwrite  along  with  the  sub- 
sidized locations  for  new  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  office  buildings  has  wid- 
ened the  credibility  gap  to  a  yawning 
chasm,  and  the  plan  is  extravagantly 
wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

In  his  February  27  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  International  Center 
the  President  said  he  would  recommend 
legislation  "consistent  with  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  District  citizens."  Yet 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  State  De- 
partment-White House  plan  to  provide 
new  jobs  or  otherwise  compensate  thou- 
sands of  District  citizens  who  will  lose 
well-paid  jobs  if  it  is  adopted.  The  Dis- 
trict and  Federal  Governments  will  lose 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxes,  and  busi- 
nesses will  be  displaced,  or  unfairly 
competed  with.  .     .  *v. 

This  adminih  I  ration  has  botched  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program,  and  va- 
cant areas  stand  idle  in  scores  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  This  plan  will  make  a 
wasteland  of  one  of  the  city's  fastest  de- 
veloping commercial  and  residential 
areas  which  is  attracting  taxpayers  back 
to  the  area,  providing  jobs,  and  paying 

t&X6S 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
donate  land  to  the  GAS  and  foreign  gov- 
errmients  costing  $4  million  or  more  an 
acre  when  it  is  entirely  unconstitutional, 
as  shown  in  the  case  of  Kohl  v.  United 
States.  91  U.S.  367.  which  states  that: 

The  proper  view  of  the  right  ot  eminent 
domain  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  right  be- 
longing to  a  sovereignty  to  take  property  for 
lU  own  use  and  not  for  those  of  another 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, returning  to  H.R.  2529.  if  the 
amendments  herein  are  the  same  as 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the 
89th  Congress  on  a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY  That  is  correct.  It  is 
what  was  agreed  to  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  but  which  did  not  get 
to  final  enactment  because  the  Congress 
adjourned.     Yes.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  H  R.  2529,  is  to  amend 


the  act  of  September  8.  1960—74  Stat. 
871,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  5, 
.sections  720-726— relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  waterfront,  by  providing 
supplementary  directives  to  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  relocation  of  displaced 
businesses  in  conformity  with  the  urban 
renewal  development  plans  for  the 
waterfront  portion  of  area  C,  urban 
renewal  project  in  Southwest  Washing- 
ton. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Washington  Channel  waterfront 
of  the  Potomac  River,  title  to  which  area 
was  in  the  United  States,  was  included 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  project  area 
C  of  the  urban  renewal  redevelopment 
plan  for  Southwest  Washington.  This 
area,  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
had,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  been  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
government  of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia. 
In  1913.  on  part  of  the  waterfront  area, 
the  District  of  Columbia  erected  a  fish 
market  building  and  leased  the  market 
stalls  to  the  fish  dealers  and  to  restau- 
rant operators. 

As  a  part  of  the  redevelopment  pro- 
gram for  Southwest  Washington,  the 
Southwest  Freeway  was  to  run  through 
the  project  area,  and  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  freeway  was  to  pass  over 
Maine  Avenue  at  11th  and  12th  Streets 
and  part  of  the  supporting  structiu-es 
would  have  to  be  located  on  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  market  building. 

ACTION    IN    85TH    CONGRJSS 

To  facilitate  this  redevelopment,  leg- 
islation was  introduced  and  passed  in 
the  85th  Congress — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion  630,   72   Statutes   983 — to   author- 
ize   the    use    of    the    land    and    the 
removal    of    the    market    facilities.     At 
your  committee  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  pre- 
sented testimony  as  to  the  need  for  the 
legislation.    At  the  same  hearings,  the 
owners  of  small  businesses  which  had 
occupied  the  market  building,  in  some 
instances  for  more  than  a  generation, 
testified  concerning  the  effect  of  the  leg- 
islation   upon  their   businesses.    These 
lessees  of  the  market  building  proposed 
amendments  to  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  have  provided  for  their  re- 
location and  continuation  in  business  on 
the    Washington    Channel    waterfront. 
The  suggested  amendments  would  have 
required  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  build  facilities  for  lease 
solely  to  those  displaced  by  the  freeway 
construction  or  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
In  view  of  the  testimony  and  a  commit- 
ment by  representatives  of  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  to  provide  tem- 
porary   and    permanent    locations    for 
businesses    which    might    be    displaced, 
your  committee  did  not  approve  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  observed,  in  its 
report  accompanying  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 630— House  Report  No.  2525,  85th 
Congress,  second  session — as  follows: 

The  committee  was  convinced  from  testi- 
mony given  to  the  subcommittee  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  a 
sincere  desUe  existed  to  take  every  possible 


step  to  provide  temporary  and  permanent 
locations  for  businesses  which  might  be  dis- 
placed by  this  legislation. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  objective 
can  be  best  obtained  If  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion is  manifested  between  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  tenants  who 
might  be  involved. 

The  committee  urges  all  concerned  to  deal 
In  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  If  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  is  not  being  done  it  will 
take  the  matter  up  subsequently  for  con- 
sideration and  ix)sslble  legislation. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation in  1958,  the  construction  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Southwest  Freeway 
began  and  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  thereafter  undertook  the  demo- 
lition and  removal  of  the  facilities  in  the 
project  area. 

In  order  to  exercise  full  authority  over 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront  and 
to  redevelop  it  according  to  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  secure 
authority  transferring  title  to  the  water- 
front area  from  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
to  the  Agency  before  it  could  legally 
proceed  with  redevelopment. 

ACTION    IN    aSTH    CONGRESS 

Accordingly,  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  second  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  acting  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  transfer  and  donate 
to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  so  much  of 
the  area  as  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  urban  renewal  plan.  Such  legisla- 
tion—S.  3648;  74  Stat.  871— was  first 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  came  on  to 
your  committee  for  further  action. 

During  hearings  on  the  above  bill,  tes- 
timony was  again  received  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials,  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency,  and  the  owners 
of  displaced  businesses  in  the  waterfront 
area.  Witnesses  testifying  before  your 
committee  indicated  clearly  that  essen- 
tially nothing  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 630  in  1958,  for  the  permanent 
relocation  of  the  businesses  displaced 
from  the  waterfront  area  and  only  one 
had  been  provided  with  a  temporary 
location.  The  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  advised  your  committee  that 
negotiations  were  in  process  with  some 
businesses.  These  businesses  were  iden- 
tified as  the  Flagship  Restaurant  and 
Hogate's  Restaurant. 

Since  no  relocation  was  in  prospect 
for  the  waterfront  displacees  pursuant 
to  the  statements  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  your  committee  amended 
the  terms  of  S.  3648  to  provide  that  dis- 
placees from  the  waterfront  area  would 
be  given  a  priority  of  relocation  with  the 
understanding  that  the  priority  would 
likewise  extend  to  the  Flagship  Restau- 
rant and  to  Hogate's  Restaurant. 

That  bill,  S.  3648.  as  amended  and  en- 
acted, provided  that  displaced  businesses 
would  receive  priority  of  opportunity  to 
lease  land  either  Individually  or  as  a  de- 
velopment company  solely  owned  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  one  or  more  of  such 
business  concerns.  The  displaced  busi- 
nesses were  to  be  entitled  to  faculties  at 
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least  substantially  equal  to  the  facilities 
from  which  they  were  displaced  and  to 
be  in  conformity   with   the   urban   re- 
newal plan  for  the  area.    The  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  was  to  notify  each 
of  the  displaced  business  concerns  of  an 
opportunity  to  lease  a  parcel  of  land 
within  the  waterfront  area.    Each  busi- 
ness was  to  be  allowed  180  days  within 
which  to  indicate  its  intent  to  relocate 
in    the    area    and    to    demonstrate    its 
capability  to  establish  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  redevelopment  plan. 
The  purpose  of  directing  the  Agency  to 
provide  such  priorities  was  to  make  ef- 
fective the  previous  pledges  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  those  pledges  by  the  Con- 
gress,   that   those   businesses   displaced 
from  the  area  would  have  a  reasonable 
and  first  opportunity  to  reestablish  their 
businesses.    The  priority  right  was  pro- 
vided solely  for  the  benefit  of  displacees 
who  were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  re- 
establish their  business,  and  such  right 
was  not  to  be  available  for  transfer,  sale, 
or  disposition  otherwise  in  full  or  in  part 
to  other  persons. 

WATERrKONT  REDEVELOPMENT  PLANS 


Development  of  urban  renewal  plans 
for  the  Washington  Channel  waterfront 
dates  from  the  original  commitment  In 
1954  of  the  waterfront  area  to  the  Webb 
ti  Knapp  Co.,  which  later  completely  de- 
faulted in  Its  performance.  After  several 
attempts,  a  plan  for  the  waterfront  was 
approved  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning   Commission   and    the   District   of 
Columbia  Commissioners.   The  execution 
of  the  plan  then  became  the  obligation 
of    the    Redevelopment    Land    Agency. 
Early  in  the  88th  Congress  your  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  waterfront  plan. 
Testimony  taken  by  the  committee  at 
that  time  created  substantial  doubts  as 
to  the  feasibility  and  deslrabiUty  of  the 
plan.    Owners   of    displaced   businesses 
presented    specific    criticisms    although 
none  of  them,  at  that  time,  had  been  in- 
formed concerning  the  probable  nature 
of  any  leases  which  might  be  offered  to 
them. 

About  1  year  later,  in  February  1964. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  Issued  notice  to  business 
displacees  having  priority  for  relocation. 
This  notice  advised  the  holders  of  pri- 
orities that  they  would  have  a  period  of 
180  days  within  which  to  Indicate  their 
purpose  to  exercise  their  priority  and  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  to  reestab- 
lish their  businesses  and  construct  fa- 
cilities in  accordance  with  the  waterfront 
redevelopment  plan.  Priority  holders 
were  also  notified  concerning  the  terms 
of  leases  and  other  performances  to  be 
required  of  them  by  the  Agency. 

On  examining  the  terms  of  the  leases 
offered,  the  priority  holders  found  them- 
selves presented  with  an  economic  Im- 
possibility. The  leaseholds  offered  to 
displacees  were  essentially  "air  rights." 
They  were  required  to  construct  parking 
facliltles  underneath  the  business  area, 
and  such  parking  facilities  were  to  be 
available  to  the  public.  Thus,  individ- 
ual businesses,  while  providing  parking 
space,  could  not  reserve  such  space, 
limited  as  it  was,  for  Its  own  customers. 
The  building,  which  must  conform  to 


the  waterfront  plan,  had  to  be  financed 
and  built  by  the  owner  and  was  to  be 
occupied  for  a  limited  period  of  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  property  right 
in  the  building  rested  with  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency.  The  nature  of 
the  use  of  any  structure  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  purposes  of  the  displaced 
business.  Substantial  setbacks  from  the 
boundaries  of  each  parcel  were  required. 
The  height  of  the  building  was  limited 
to  two  floors. 

The  land  values  established  by  the 
Agency,  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
lease  rental  rates  to  priority  holders,  was 
set  by  the  Agency  at  a  level  far  exceed- 
ing that  set  for  most  other  parcels  In  the 
Southwest  urban  renewal  project  area. 
When  this  land  cost  was  added  to  other 
charges  placed  on  a  priority  holder,  it 
appeared  conclusive  that  no  displaced 
business,  regardless  of  its  financial 
strength,  could  hope  to  operate  at  a 
profit. 

After  a  record  on  these  matters  had 
been  established  with  the  Agency,  the 
Agency  reduced  the  land  costs  to  the 
displacees  by  approximately  10  percent. 
This  action  proved  to  be  a  gesture  since 
most.  If  not  all,  the  displacees  found  the 
Agency's  proposal  economically  impossi- 
ble, regardless  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  the  displaced  businesses. 

During  the  180-day  period  beginning 
in  February  1964.  displacees  who  were 
Interested  in  relocation  on  the  water- 
front so  notified  the  Agency.  There- 
after, conferences  and  discussions  be- 
ween  priority  holders  and  the  Agency 
were  held.  At  the  expiration  of  the  180- 
day  period,  no  lease  contracts  had  been 
executed,  and,  in  fact,  the  priority  hold- 
ers had  not  been  offered  any  specific  par- 
cels for  relocation. 


ACTION     IN     89TH     CONGRESS 

Thereafter,  your  committee  held  addi- 
tional hearings  in  cormectlon  with  the 
waterfront  relocation  problem  during 
the  89th  Congress.  At  these  hearings, 
further  testimony  was  received  from  dis- 
placed businesses.  Yoiu-  committee  also 
took  the  testimony  of  banking  officials 
and  private  appraisers  with  relation  to 
the  valuations  placed  upon  the  water- 
front land  and  the  economic  feasibility 
of  financing  a  structure  under  the  terms 
of  leases  proposed  by  the  Agency. 

The  banking  representatives  advised 
the  committee  that  such  a  lease  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Agency  was  wholly  unsuit- 
able as  a  basis  on  which  to  grant  financ- 
ing to  displacees  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

Testimony  by  expert  appraisers  indi- 
cated that  the  land  prices  established 
by  RLA  were  probably  at  least  double 
any  reasonable  appraisal  under  the  limi- 
tations imposed  as  to  land  coverage, 
parking  requirements,  floor  area,  and 
usage. 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  in 
the  face  of  expert  testimony  showing 
that  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  econom- 
ically impossible,  initiated  a  review  of 
the  land  appraisals  for  possible  further 
adjustment.  Such  appraisal  was  com- 
pleted In  May  1965,  but  the  priority 
holders  have  received  no  further  word 
from  the  Agency  indicating  the  possi- 
bility of  further  negotiations. 


Since  the  180-day  period  provided  by 
statute  had  run  out  and  no  contracts  had 
been  completed,  some  question  appeared 
as  to  whether  priority  rights  might  be 
extinguished  or  otherwise  lost  in  the 
event  the  Agency  were  to  make  a  change 
in  the  waterfront  plans  or  a  change  in 
the  land  price  or  conditions  of  lease.  To 
avoid  such  possibility  and  to  further  sup- 
plement the  already  abundantly  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  relo- 
cation of  displaced  waterfront  btisi- 
nesses,  your  committee  recommended 
legislation  to  preserve  the  priority  rights 
of  displaced  businesses  and  provide  a 
formula  for  the  determination  of  the  fair 
reuse  value  of  such  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  plan. 

That  legislation— H.R.  11428,  89th 
Congress — was  favorably  reported  and 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Following  hearings  in  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  amended  and  reported  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate.  After  approval  by 
the  Senat«,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the 
House,  was  amended  by  the  House,  and 
returned  again  to  the  Senate.  The  bill 
as  so  amended  was  not  reached  for  sched- 
uling on  the  Senate  Calendar  In  the  last 
days  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Following  the  first  approval  of  H.R. 
11428  In  the  House  ol  Representatives, 
amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Senate 
to  provide  means  by  which  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  might  capture  any 
profits  In  excess  of  those  estimated  as 
a  basis  for  establishing  the  fair  reuse 
value  of  the  lease  by  the  residual  apprais- 
al method.  The  bill  was  amended  by 
the  Senate  so  as  to  permit  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  at  its  option,  to  re- 
appraise the  value  of  the  land  and  In- 
crease the  lease  rental  rates  to  such  levels 
as  the  Agency  deemed  appropriate. 

Before  further  House  action  on  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  your  com- 
mittee examined  carefully  into  the  effects 
of  the  Senate   amendments.     Banking 
and  financial  institutions  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  consulted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  terms  of  the  amended 
bill  were  such  as  to  expect  that  such  in- 
stitutions would  finance  the  buildings 
and  equipments  which  the  waterfront 
priority   holders   would   be   required   to 
construct  under  any  lease.    Without  ex- 
ception, your  committee  was  advised  that 
the  amendments  at  least  imposed  serious 
obstacles  to  such  financing  if  not  making 
it  entirely  impossible.  The  effect  of  the 
amendments  in  question  w"as  to  permit  a 
third  party  acting  unilaterally  to  place 
increased  charges  on  the  gross  revenues 
of  a  business  without  any  certainty  that 
any  remainder  of  the  gross  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  successfully  operate  the  busi- 
ness and  meet  the  mortgage  obligation. 
The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  was 
requested  to  develop  a  formula  which 
would  not  interfere  with  normal  financ- 
ing of  a  displaced  business  but  which 
would  give  the  Agency  a  share  in  anj' 
increased  Income  to  the  respective  busi- 
nesses and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  businesses  to  increase 
business  volume.     After  many  confer- 
ences with  the  Agency,  such  a  formula 
was  developed  and  suitable  amendments 
were  prepared  to  the  bill  and  approved  by 
the  House.   Representatives  of  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  advised  of  their 
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approval  of  the  amendments  and  made 
such  representations  when  the  amended 
bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, in  the  brief  time  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  other  body 
did  not  conclude  action  on  the  bill. 

NEED     FOB     THE     LEGISLATION 

Approximately  8  years  have  passed 
since  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  pledged  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  small  businesses  on  the 
waterfront  would  be  permanently  relo- 
cated in  the  course  of  redevelopment  of 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront. 
None  of  the  businesses  has  been  perma- 
nently relocated,  and  in  fact  no  economi- 
cally feasible  offer  of  relocation  of  any 
specific  site  has  been  tendered  to  any  of 
the  displaced  businesses  under  the  specif- 
ic priorities  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 
The  Agency  has  failed  to  meet  its  re- 
peated commitments  to  your  commit- 
tee and  to  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  preservation  of  the  priorities  for  the 
relocation  of  the  small  businesses  dis- 
placed from  the  waterfront  as  provided 
by  act  of  Congress.  Without  this  legis- 
lation there  is  no  assurance  that  any  of 
the  displaced  businesses  will  be  relocated 
on  sites  on  the  Washington  Channel 
waterfront. 

WHAT   THE   BILL  PROVIDES 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  2.529,  includes 
the  formula  aF>proved  by  RLA  and  is 
Identical  to  H.R.  11428,  as  amended  and 
finally  approved  by  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  equal  pri- 
ority rights  to  all  businesses  displaced 
from  the  waterfront  area,  some  of  which 
were  inadvertently  not  included  in  Public 
Law  86-736.  Those  pi-eviously  not  en- 
titled to  notice  are  to  receive  notice  of  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  a  priority  right 
for  the  reestablishment  of  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Your  committee  considers  that  no  pri- 
ority right  of  any  di.splacee  who  has,  pur- 
suant to  notice.  Indicated  his  desire  to 
reestablish  his  business  has  been  extin- 
guished. 

Further,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in 
the  waterfront  plan  or  in  the  land  price 
or  other  matters  which  affect  the  eco- 
nomic values  of  a  lease,  each  priority 
holder  must  be  notified  and  given  at  least 
60  days  within  which  to  exercise  his  pri- 
ority rights. 

In  view  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  described  heretofore,  your  commit- 
tee is  impelled  to  deal,  at  least  generally, 
with  the  matter  of  setting  for  displaced 
businesses  some  criteria  to  be  followed  by 
the  RLA  in  the  appraisal  of  parcels  of 
land  made  available  for  relocation.  Be- 
cause of  the  numerous  requirements  and 
limitations  placed  upon  the  use  of  the 
land  and  upon  the  waterfront  priority 
holder,  this  becomes  essential. 

Accordingly,  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  the 
Agency  is  directed  to  use  specific  proce- 
dures for  the  establishment  of  land 
values  in  the  waterfront  area,  and  it 
must  take  into  account  the  limitations 
and  make  proper  allowances  for  improve- 
ments and  any  public  charges  placed 
upon  the  land  which  must  be  assumed  by 
the  priority  holder.  Further,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  any  valuation  placed  upon  the 
land  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  fair 


use  value  which  is  economically  feasible 
and  which  will  permit  the  reestablish- 
ment of  the  business.  These  elements 
are  essentially  those  used  by  competent 
appraisers.  The  principles  are  found  in 
standard  appraisal  reference  publica- 
tions under  the  heading  of  residual  ap- 
praisals— "Real  Estate  Appraisal  and 
Investment,"  Kahn,  Case,  and  Schimmel, 
page  146:  McMichaels  Appraising  Man- 
ual, fourth  edition,  11th  printing,  pages 
42-43. 

Your  committee  also  ob5er\'es  that 
residual  appraisals  have  been  used  else- 
where by  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  in  its  disposition 
of  urban  renewal  lands.  It  is  felt  that 
such  appraisal  methods,  if  not  the  only 
suitable  methods,  are  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  fully  justifiable  in  connection 
with  relocation  of  small  businesses  on 
land  on  the  Washington  Channel  water- 
front. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  lessee  shall 
be  charged  an  annual  rent  not  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  fair  reuse  value  of  the 
land  as  established  by  the  Agency.  In 
the  event  the  money  cost  or  interest 
which  the  Agency  must  pay  in  order  to 
finance  the  land  and  improvements  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent,  the  lease  rental  charged 
to  the  priority  holder  will  be  such  amount 
above  6  percent  as  is  necessary  to  finance 
the  land  and  improvement  costs  incurred 
by  the  Agency.  Further  if  the  grot-s  in- 
come derived  by  the  business  exceeds  the 
estimated  income  used  as  a  basis  in 
establishing  the  residual  value  of  the 
land  as  a  basis  for  the  original  lease,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  priority  holder  and 
the  Agency  shall  receive  equal  shares  of 
any  increased  income  resulting  from  the 
increased  gross  sales. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  25  years  of  any  lease, 
the  land  under  lease  may  be  reappraised 
and  a  new  value  set  on  the  basis  of  whicli 
the  lease  rental  may  be  redetermined. 
This  appraisal  may  occur  at  the  option 
of  the  Agency  or  must  be  made  by  the 
Agency  if  the  lessee  so  requests.  Either 
the  Agency  or  the  lessee  may  request  a 
new  appraisal  at  the  end  of  each  10-year 
interval  following  the  25th  year  of  lease. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  3370  TO  WAIVE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BOARD  EXAMS  FOR 
PODIATRISTS  FOR  HOLDERS  OF 
NATIONAL  BOARD  CERTIFICATES 
PASSED  OVER  TO  NEXT  DISTRICT 
DAY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  by  request  H.R.  3370,  to 
waive  District  of  Columbia  Board  exams 


for  podiatrists  for  holders  of  national 
board  certificates,  is  being  withdrawn 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  docket 
today  and  will  be  passed  over  to  the  next 
District  day.  I  believe  that  is  No.  9  on 
our  list. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  any  bills  which  he 
desires  to  call  at  this  time  from  the 
subcommittee  which  he  chairs. 


CLAIMS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU 
IN  ESCHEAT  CASES 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  iH.R.  834) 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1929.  to  remove  the  dollar  limit 
on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  escheat  cases,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina? 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  certainly  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener],  the  gentle- 
man who  is  bringing  this  bill  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  today,  if  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  allow  an 
open-ended,  unlimited  amount  that  can 
be  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  with 
court  approval;  and,  if  so,  does  he  feel 
that  such  compromises  could  run  abovt 
$15,000  or  to  even  $25,000? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  report 
and  I  have  also  read  the  bill  as  well  as 
the  prior  bill,  and  in  my  opinion,  this 
simply  allows,  in  escheat  cases,  the  Com- 
missioners— and  I  am  glad  they  have 
added  the  words  "with  court  approval"— 
have  unlimited  settlement  authority  or 
compromise  powers  far  above  the  $10,000 
prior  limitation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  was  requested  by  the  District 
Commissioners. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
well  said,  the  committee  added  a  proviso 
to  the  effect  that  no  such  settlement  in 
escheat  cases  can  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  distict  court. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  reasonable  provision.  We  do  not 
leave  it  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  or 
the  District  Commissioners  to  make  this 
decision  entirely.  They  have  to  go  into 
the  court  and  obtain  court  approval  in 
order  to  do  this.  Also,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  will  note,  the  legislation  does  not 
propose  any  radical  change,  except  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  gen- 
tleman's great  State  of  Missouri,  and  in 
my  own  home  State,  the  great  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  insofar  as  I  know. 
In  every  other  Jurisdiction  the  individ- 
ual State  would  have  a  right  to  settle 
any  sort  of  lawsuit  in  which  the  State 
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is  a  party  that  was  pending  in  court, 
without  such  limiting  conditions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
further,  I  well  tinderstand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  and  I  understand 
the  fact  that  without  a  limitation  of 
$10,000  that  the  Commissioners  could 
compromise  in  this  fashion — 

First.  We  are  simply  making  this  come 
into  the  courts; 

second.  It  might  be  more  costly  to  the 
Commissioners  In  the  case  of  long  and 
drawn-out  litigation  in  the  courts,  than 
the  amount  involved  in  the  legacy,  or 
estate;  or 

Third.  It  would  conform  to  the  other 
States  and  territories. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
still  has  not  been  answered:  Does  it  make 
this  an  tmlimited  amoimt  under  which 
thev  could  compromise? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  would  not  in- 
volve a  legacy.  This  would  involve 
escheat  only.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
involve  a  legacy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina please  answer  my  question? 

Docs  this  or  does  it  not  involve  in 
escheat  cases  an  unlimited  amount  at 
which  the  Commissioners  can  compro- 
mise? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  absolutely, 
but  with  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  feels  that  this  is  reason- 
able and  responsible  legislation? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Frankly,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  has  not  been  reasonable 
and  responsible  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment could  not  have  done  this  years 
before.  We  must  trust  the  lawyers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  government, 
the  heads  of  the  government  plus  the 
U.S.  district  court  judge,  who  has  the 
case  before  him,  to  look  after  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation  and,  as 
a  nonlegally  trained  man,  I  am  simply 
asking  as  one  elected  legislator  for  this 
explanation.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  tried.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  necessarily  accept  this  legislation 
without  objection,  especially  when  it  is 
unlimited  or  open-ended  without  thor- 
oughly understanding  it,  and  I  rose  only 
in  that  purview. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Whitener]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  834 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhted,  That  the 
first  pro\-lso  of  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Dlstrlctof  Columbia  to  settle  claims  and 
suits  against  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved February  11.  1929  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-806),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  except, 
with  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 


claim  or  suit  under  section  19-701  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,"  Immediately 
after  "no  claim  or  suit  so  compromised". 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  834  is  to  amend  the  act 
of  February  11,  1929  (65  Stat.  131),  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  title  1,  section 
906,  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  acting  for  the 
District,  to  settle  a  disputed  claim 
regarding  the  surplus  of  a  decedent's 
estate  to  which  the  District  is  a  statutory 
escheatee,  by  accepting  a  percentage  of 
the  net  assets  of  the  estate  where  such 
compromise  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  more  than  $10,000  in  the  amount  of 
the  claim  against  the  estate. 

EXISrriNG    LAW 

The  type  of  claim  which  is  the  con- 
cern of  this  proposed  legislation  may 
ai-ise  under  title  19,  section  701  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  which  pro- 
vides: 

Where  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse  or  re- 
lations of  the  Intestate  within  the  fifth  de- 
gree reckoned  by  counting  down  from  the 
common  ancester  to  the  more  remote,  the 
surplus  of  real  and  personal  property 
CECheati.  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
used  by  the  Comniissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Annually,  there  are  between  5  and  15 
cases  where  a  person  dies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  to  whom  it  is  believed 
there  are  no  heirs.  Commonly,  after 
publication  of  notice,  people  come  for- 
ward as  claimants  under  law  against  the 
estate.  In  such  cases,  as  noted  here- 
after, the  burden  of  proof  which  falls 
upon  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
very  substantial.  In  such  situations,  it 
may  be  highly  desirable  and  advantage- 
ous to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  able 
to  compromise  such  claims. 

The  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  compro- 
mise any  claim  is  strictly  limited  by  the 
act  of  February  11.  1929,  as  amended— 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  1.  section 
906 — which  provides: 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  a  report  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  in  detail  the  just  and  true  amount 
and  condition  of  any  claim  or  suit  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  now  or  here- 
after have  against  any  person,  Arm,  associ- 
ation, or  corporation,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  the  same  may  be  compromised,  and 
stating  that  In  his  opinion  the  compromise 
of  such  claim  would  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  be.  and 
they  hereby  are.  authorized  to  compromise 
such  claim  or  suit  accordingly:  Provided, 
houever.  That  no  claim  or  suit  so  compro- 
mised shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  greater 
than  810,000:  And  provided  further,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  claims  or  suits 
for  taxes  or  special  assessments. 

Thus,  regardless  of  the  desirability 
and  benefit  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
no  compromise  may  be  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict in  an  escheat  case  if  the  compro- 
mise would  result  in  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $10,000  iti  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

NEED   FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

As  noted  above,  the  surplus  of  an 
estate  escheats  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  proof  that  there  is  no  surviving 
spouse  or  relative  of  the  deceased  within 


the  fifth  degree  covmting  down  fi-om  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  more  remote. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  the  District  was 
established  in  the  case  of  Frazier  v.  Kutz, 
decided  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
December  13,  1943—139  Fed.  2d  380.  In 
that  case,  the  court  said: 

In  every  case  of  this  nature  there  Is  a  pre- 
sumption of  law  that  the  deceased  left  heirs. 
and  this  presumption  obtains  until  the 
claimant  by  escheat  overcomes  the  presump- 
tion by  strong  and  convincing  evidence. 

To  comply  with  the  standards  of  proof 
required  by  the  courts,  the  District  of 
Columbia  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
trace  the  ancestory  of  the  deceased 
through  a  series  of  generations  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  an  ancestor 
having  progeny  who  may  or  may  not 
inherit.  This  may  involve  extensive 
searches  of  records  in  foreign  coimtries 
to  examine  the  validity  of  claims  and 
the  authenticity  of  foreign  dociunents. 
Where  records  have  been  destroyed  by 
confiai-'rations.  or  due  to  wartime  de- 
struction, it  may  be  exaemely  costly  or 
even  impossible  to  establish  essential 
facts  of  relationship.  Claimants  may  be 
scattered  in  different  nations  and  they 
would  have  to  come  to  this  jurisdiction 
themselves  or  by  designation  of  repre- 
sentatives to  testify  affirmatively  because 
of  the  questioned  validity  of  or  the  lack 
of  documentary  proof  which  might 
otherwise  support  a  disposition  of  the 
estate. 

Where  such  circumstances  exist,  it 
may  require  expenditures  which  would 
consume  a  substantial  part  of  or  all  of 
the  net  estate  and  involve  several  years 
of  time  for  the  District  to  resolve  a  case. 
During  a  public  hearing  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  on  August  1,  1966,  testi- 
mony was  presented  regarding  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  involved  under 
existing  provisions  of  law.  and  the  com- 
mittee was  advised  of  specific  cases  now 
pending  which  involve  such  elements  of 
vmcertainty  as  might  be  best  resolved  to 
the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  a  compromise  agreement  which 
compromise  would  involve  a  reduction  by 
an  amotmt  greater  than  510,000.  No  ob- 
jections were  voiced  to  the  purpose  and 
language  of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  your 
committee  finds  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  reasonable  and  desirable. 

In  the  course  of  committee  delibera- 
tions on  the  proposed  legislation,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  desirability 
of  some  court  supervision  over  compro- 
mises proposed  in  cormection  with  es- 
cheat cases.  Your  committee  concluded 
that  such  supervision  would  simplify  the 
problem  of  securing  bond  for  the  admin- 
istrator, protect  the  administrator  if 
later  issue  was  raised  by  some  disgrun- 
tled party,  and  protect  the  District  gov- 
ernment as  to  any  question  which  might 
be  raised  concerning  the  propriety  of  the 
compromise.  Accordingly,  the  conunit- 
tee  at  that  time  amended  the  bill  so  as  to 
require  that  any  compromise  in  escheat 
cases  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  15706  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  5.  1966 — House  Report 
No.  1817. 
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The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  February  24.  1967,  ex- 
pressed then-  approval  of  this  proposed 
legislation  in  a  letter  to  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tmie.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  immediately  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  last  bill,  and  also 
the  same  request  Immediately  before  the 
passing  of  any  other  bills  that  I  call  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  IN- 
AUGURAL CEREMONIES  ACT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  827) 
to  amend  the  Presidential  Inaugural 
Ceremonies  Act,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1203)  Is  amended  (a) 
by  striking  "travel  expenses  of  enforcement 
personnel  from  other  Jurisdictions"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "travel  expenses  of 
enforcement  personnel,  Including  sanitarians, 
from  other  Jurisdictions";  and  (b)  by  strik- 
ing "policemen  and  firemen"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "policemen,  tiremen,  and  other 
municipal  employees". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Immediately  after  the  enacting  clause.  In- 
sert the  following: 

■That  section  2  of  the  Presidential  Inau- 
gural Ceremonies  Act  approved  August  6.  1956 
1 70  Stat.  1049;  DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1202)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

■  The  Commissioners  are  also  authorized 
to  Issue,  for  both  duly  regUtered  motor  vehi- 
cles and  unregistered  motor  vehicles  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Inaugural  Com- 
mlctee,  special  registration  tags,  valid  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  90  days,  designed  to 
celebrate  the  occa.slon  of  the  Inauguration 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President."  " 

On  line  3.  strike  out  "That  section  3"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.    Section  3". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  on  page  3  of  the 
report  that  this  bill  will  provide  for  the 
relocating  of  streetcar  platforms.  I  won- 
der if  there  are  any  streetcars  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  these  days? 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
might  say,  as  I  understand  it  from  the 
staff  of  our  committee,  that  that  refers 


to  the  streetcar  or  bus  platforms.  When 
we  had  streetcars  they  were  referred  to 
as  "streetcar  platforms,"  and  the  no- 
menclature seems  to  still  exist,  even 
though  we  now  are  operating  only  motor 
buses. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  very  difficult 
proposition,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  also 
have  to  move  some  lampposts  when  they 
have  parades  down  the  center  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and  some  folks  down 
my  way  call  them  "lightposts"  instead 
of  "lampposts." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  a  little  more  appropriate  to  re- 
locate some  of  the  streetcar  tracks  that 
Mr.  Chalk  has  not  gotten  rid  of  and 
which  add  a  traffic  hazard,  especially  in 
wet  weather,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes;  I  imagine  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  rid  of  them. 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  827,  is  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  of  1956 — 70 
Stat.  1049;  District  of  Colimibia  Code, 
title  1,  section  1201  and  the  following — 
In  three  particulars,  as  follows: 

First.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  "sanitarians" — expert 
health  advisers — whom  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  al- 
ready authorized  to  employ,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  to  promote  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  of  health  regula- 
tions during  the  inaugural  period. 

Second.  To  provide  meals  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Health  Department  and  other 
municipal  employees,  who  are  required  to 
remain  on  duty  at  their  posts  through 
meal  times  during  such  inaugural  pe- 
riod, many  of  them  being  stationed  along 
the  line  of  march  of  the  inaugural  par- 
ade. The  act  now  authorizes  such  meals 
for  police  and  firemen. 

Third.  To  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  to  issue  special 
registration  tags  to  both  registered  and 
unregistered  motor  vehicles  available  for 
use  by  the  Inaugural  Committee,  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  occasion  of 
the  Inauguration,  and  valid  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  90  days. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  Is  identical  to  H.R. 
6143  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  passed 
the  House  on  August  22,  1966— H.  Rept. 
No.  1816. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Section  1  is  an  amendment  to  the  orig- 
inal bill,  and  was  adopted  by  your  com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  the  DC.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners' 
letter  dated  March  7,  1967.  requesting 
this  amendment,  is  quoted  in  pertinent 
part  as  follows: 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  exp;ind  their 
report  of  February  24  so  as  to  recommend  a 
further  amendment  of  the  Act.  They  believe. 
It  desirable  that  the  Act  Include  authority 
for  the  Issuance,  both  to  duly  registered 
motor  vehicles  and  to  unregistered  motor 
vehicles  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Inaugural  Committee,  of  special  registra- 
tion tags,  valid  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
90  days,  designed  to  celebrate  the  ocra.slon  of 
the  Inauguration  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  the  Presidential  Inaugural 
Ceremonies  Act  referred  to,  the  Commis- 


sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable regulations  necessary  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  pro- 
tection of  life,  health,  and  property;  to 
make  special  regulations  respecting  the 
standing,  movement,  and  operation  of 
vehicles  of  whatever  character  or  kind 
during  said  period:  and  to  grant,  under 
such  conditions  as  they  may  impose,  spe- 
cial licenses  to  peddlers  and  vendors  for 
the  privilege  of  selling  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  in  such  places  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  charge  such 
fees  for  such  privilege,  as  they  may  deem 
proper;  protect  the  pubUc  health,  but 
they  also  study  the  District  practices  and 
make  a  report  thereon  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  act  referred  to  also  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of — and  In  the  past  the 
Congress  has  appropriated — such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  provide  additional  municipal 
services  In  said  District  during  the  In- 
augural period.  Including  employment  of 
personal  services  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  and  classification  laws; 
travel  expenses  of  enforcement  personnel 
from  other  jurisdictions;  hire  of  means 
of  transportation;  meals  for  policemen 
and  firemen,  cost  of  removing  and  re- 
locating streetcar  platforms,  construc- 
tion, rent,  maintenance,  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  operation  of  temporary 
public  comfort  stations,  first-aid  stations, 
and  information  booths;  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners. 

However,  as  presently  construed,  this 
authority  does  not  permit  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  sanitarians,  nor  meals 
for  municipal  employees  referred  to — 
other  than  police  and  firemen — who  are 
required  to  remain  on  duty  through 
mealtimes. 

The  reported  bill  corrects  these  omis- 
sions and  provides  authority  for  payment 
thereof. 

PRECEDENTS  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Congress  has  already,  in  several 
acts  passed  since  the  Presidental  Inau- 
gural Ceremonies  Act  of  1956,  enacted 
into  law  provisions  Identical  to  those  in 
your  reported  bill  to  cover  travel  ex- 
penses of  sanitarians,  and  meals  for 
municipal  employees,  as  for  example: 

House  joint  resolution  888 — Public 
Law  88-1836,  approved  July  28,  1964— 
and  House  joint  resolution  195 — Public 
Law  1178,  approved  July  19,  1966 — to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  Commls- 
.'iioners  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  July  1965  and  July  1967  Wash- 
ington conventions  of  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobels 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America. 

House  joint  resolution  195 — Public 
Law  89-25.  approved  May  22.  1965 — giv- 
ing the  District  of  Colmnbia  Commis- 
sioners similar  authority  with  respect  to 
the  American  Legion  Convention  held  in 
Washington  August  2&-September  1. 
1966. 

HEARING 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  was 
urged  by  representatives  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Comlmssioners  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health  at  a  public  hearing  before  Sub- 
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committee  No.  5  on  August  1,  1966.  No 
opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  expressed 
to  vour  committee. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  recom- 
mended this  entire  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  ENTITLED 
"AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COM- 
MITMENTS TO,  MAINTENANCE  IN. 
AND  DISCHARGE  FROM,  THE 
DISTRICT  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 
APPROVED  MARCH  3,  1925,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr  WHITENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  3371  > 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  commitments  to,  maintenance 
in    and    discharge    from,    the    District 
Training  School,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  3, 1925,  as  amended,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3371 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  commitments 
to  maintenance  In,  and  discharge  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  March  3.  1925  (43  Stat. 
1135),  as  amended  (sec.  32.601  et  seq.  D.C. 
Code    1961   edition).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  terms  "the  District  Training 
School".  "Board  of  Public  Welfare",  "said 
board",  "feeble  minded",  "Inmate",  "In- 
mates", and  "an  inmate"  occur  in  such  Act 
approved  March  3,  1925,  they  shall  be  strick- 
en and  the  terms  "Forest  Haven",  "Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare",  "said  Department", 
"mentally  retarded",  "patient",  "patients", 
and  "a  patient",  respectively.  Inserted  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  2  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  words  'mentally  retarded  persons" 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
person  afflicted  with  mental  defectiveness 
from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  is  Incapable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs,  and  who  requires 
supervision,  control,  and  care  for  his  own 
welfare,  or  for  the  welfare  of  others,  or  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  Is  not  In- 
sane nor  of  unsound  mind  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  his  commitment  to  a  hospital 
for  the  mentally  111." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  14  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "If  the  order  for 
admission  Is  as  a  public  p.Uient"  the  words 
"or  if  the  patient  Is  admitted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  30  of  this  Act". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "If  the 
order  for  admission  Is  as  a  public  patient" 
the  words  "or  It  the  patient  is  admitted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  30  of  this  Act". 

(5)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  In  addition  to  the  preceding 
sections,  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director)  may 
admit  to  Forest  Haven  as  a  patient  any  adult 


who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
date  ol  application  of  any  child  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  ( 1 )  who  is  certified  by  the 
Director  of  PubUc  Health  to  be  mentaUy  re- 
tarded and  in  need  of  care  at  Forest  Haven, 
and  at  least  one  of  whose  parents  or  legal 
guardian  has  been  a  resident  of  the  said 
District  for  one  vear  next  preceding  the  date 
of  application;  i2i  who,  either  by  himself, 
his  parents,  his  spouse,  or  his  legal  guardian 
makes  written  application  for  admission  to 
Forest  Haven;  and  |3)  who  does  not  express, 
either  to  the  D. rector  of  Public  Health  or 
Public  Welfare,  his  objection  to  being  so 
admitted. 

"(b)  Anv  person  admitted  to  Forest  Haven 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  released  therefrom  no  more  than 
five  days  after  receipt  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Forest  Haven  of  a  »Tltten  request  for  re- 
lease: Provided,  That  If  within  such  five-day 
period  a  petition  concerning  such  person,  as 
provided  by  section  7,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  such  person  shall  be  detained 
until  a  final  Judgment  is  entered  by  the 
court  upon  said  petition. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  discharge  any 
patient  of  Forest  Haven  admitted  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  this  section  if  the 
Director  is  satisfied  that  such  discharge  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  welfare  or  Interests 
of  the  mentally  retarded  person,  the  com- 
munity, or  others. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Director  finds  that  any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  an  application 
for  admission  to  Forest  Haven  has  been 
made,  as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any 
parent,  spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian 
of  such  person.  Is  able  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  care  of  such 
person,  the  Director  shall  not  admit  such 
person  unless  a  contract  for  payment,  satis- 
factory to  the  Director,  be  executed  by  such 
person,  parent,  spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal 
guardian. 

"(2 1  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  he  deems  necessary  with 
any  applicant  to  become  a  patient  in  Forest 
Haven,  or  with  his  parent,  spouse,  adult 
child,  or  legal  guardian,  for  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  maintenance  and  care.  tJpon 
default  of  payment  provided  by  any  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  discharge  any 
patient  of  Forest  Haven  and,  in  addition,  he 
may  utilize  the  procedures  provided  for  In 
sections  14  and  15  of  this  Act  to  secure  pay- 
ment. 

"(ei  The  Director,  with  the  approval  oi 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

SEC  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1952  {66  Stat.  8241.  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  performed  bv  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
or  may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 


(A)  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded"  and 
Inserting  "mentally  retarded", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Board"  and  Inserting 
"Department",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "The  District  Training 
School"  and  Inserting  "Forest  Haven". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
32-603)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
'mentallv  retarded  persons'  means  persons 
afflicted  "with  mental  defectiveness  from  birth 
or  from  an  early  age.  so  pronounced  that  they 
are  Incapable  "of  managing  themselves  and 
their  affairs,  and  who  require  supervision, 
control,  and  care  for  their  owm  welfare,  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  or  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  who  are  not  Insane  nor 
of  unsound  nilnd  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  their  commitment  to  a  hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill." 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
32-6041  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Board"  and  inserting 
"Department", 

iBi  by  striking  out  "Inmates"  and  insert- 
ing "patients",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "board"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Department". 

(4)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
32-605)  Is  amended^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Board"  and  Inserting 
"Department", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded"  and 
Inserting  "mentally  retarded",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "board"  and  Inserting 
"Department". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  (relating  to  commitment  and 
maintenance  of  feeble-minded  persons)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "feeble-minded"  each  place  it  app>earE  in 
sections  21-1102  through  21-1108,  21-1110. 
21-Hll.  21-1113  through  21-1115.  21-1118. 
and  21-1123  and  Inserting  in  each  such  place 
in  those  sections  "mentally  retarded". 

(2)  Such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  District  Training  School"  each  place 
It  appears  In  sections  21-1102.  21-1108 
through  21-1113.  21-1116.  and  21-1118 
through  21-1122  and  inserting  In  each  such 
place  in  those  sections  "Forest  Haven". 

(3)  (A)  Such  chapter  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  21-1108  the  following 
new  section: 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk.  On  page  5.  after  line  15. 
add  the  following : 

SECTION  1.  The  first  four  sections  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  commit- 
ments to.  maintenance  in,  and  discharges 
from  the  District  Training  School,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  3,  1925,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.o. 
Code,  sec.  32-601)  Is  amended — 


"§21-1108A.    Voluntary  admission  to  Forest 
Haven 

"(a)  The  Director  of  Public  Welfare  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Director')  may  admit  to  Forest  Haven  as  a 
patient  any  adult  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  one  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  application  or  any 
child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  whose  par- 
ents or  legal  guardian  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  for  one  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  application.  A  person 
may  be  admitted  to  Forest  Haven  as  a  patient 
under  this  section  only  if — 

"(1)  such  person  Is  certified  by  the  Di- 
rector of  PubUc  Health  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded and  in  need  of  care  at  Forest  Haven; 
"(2)  such  person  either  by  himself,  his 
parents,  his  spouse,  or  his  legal  guardian 
makes  written  application  for  admission  to 
Forest  Haven;  and 

"(3  I   any  contract  required  by  subsection 
(d)  has  been  executed. 

"(b)  Any  person  admitted  to  Forest  Haven 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  released  therefrom  no  later  than 
five  days  after  receipt  by  "he  Superintend- 
ent of  Forest  Haven  of  a  written  request 
for  release,  except  that  if  within  such  five- 
day  period  a  petition  concerning  such  per- 
son, as  provided  by  section  21-1103.  Is  filed 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  person  shall  be 
detained  until  a  final  Judgment  is  entered 
bv  the  court  upon  such  petition. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  discharge  any  pa- 
tient of  Forest  Haven  admitted  under  this 
section  if  the  Director  is  satisfied  that  such 
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discharge  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wel- 
fare or  interests  of  the  mentally  retarded 
person,  the  community,  or  others. 

••(d)(1)  If  the  Director  finds  that  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  whom  an  application  for 
admission  to  Forest  Haven  has  been  made,  aa 
provided  In  this  section,  or  any  parent, 
spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian  of  such 
person.  Is  able  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  care  of  such  person, 
the  Director  shall  not  admit  such  person  un- 
less a  contract  for  pa^Tnent.  satisfactory  to 
the  Director  Is  executed  by  such  person,  par- 
ent, spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian. 

•■(2)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  he  deems  necessary  with 
any  applicant  to  become  a  paUent  in  Forest 
Haven,  or  with  his  parent,  spouse,  adult 
child,  or  legal  guardian,  for  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  maintenance  and  care.  Upon 
default  of  payment  provided  by  any  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
Director  Is  authorized  to  discharge  the  pa- 
tient of  Forest  Haven  with  respect  to  whose 
cost  of  maintenance  and  care  the  contract 
was  entered  Into.  and.  In  addition,  he  may 
utilize  the  procedures  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 21-1110  and  21-1111  to  secure  payment. 

'•(e)  The  Director.  v,ith  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(B)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap- 
ter Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  secUon  21-1108  the  following: 
"21-1 108A.  Voluntary    admission    to    Forest 
Haven." 

(4)  Section  21-1101  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"}  21-1101.     Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
"  "Forest  Haven'  means  the  Institution  es- 
tablished  pursuant   to  section   32-601,   and 
designated  'Forest  Haven'  by  secUon  32-602, 
or  any  successor  to  that  Institution: 

■•  'mentally  retarded  person'  means  any 
person  afflicted  with  mental  defectiveness 
from  birth  or  from  an  early  age.  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  la  Incapable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs,  and  who  requires 
supervision,  control,  and  care  for  his  own 
welfare,  for  the  welfare  of  others,  or  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  who  Is  not 
Insane  nor  of  unsound  mind  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  reqtUre  his  conmiltment  to  a 
hoepltal  for  the  mentally  ill." 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  21-1110 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"as  a  public  patient"  the  following:  "or 
when  a  person  Is  admitted  to  Forest  Haven 
as  a  patient  under  section  21-lloaA". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  21-1111 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  finds"  and 
Inserting  "or  when  a  person  Is  admitted  to 
Forest  Haven  as  a  patient  under  section 
21-1108A.  and  the  court  finds". 

(7)  Section  21-1117  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •■in  feeble-mlndedness"  and  Inserting 
"Initiated  by  a  petition  filed  under  section 
21-1103". 

(8)  Section  21-1121  U  amended  by  striking 
out  ".in  Inmate"  :ind  inserting  "a  patient". 

1 9)    The    section    heading   for   section   21- 

1102  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  .spctlon.s  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •District  Training 
School"  and  InsertinR  "Forest  Haven". 

(10)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1103  and  the  Item  rel.itlng  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "feeble-mlnded- 
ness" and  Inserting  "mental  retardation". 

(11)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 
1108  and  tiie  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  '>ut  "Dl.strlct  Training 
School"  and  insertlnt;  "Forest  Haven". 

(12)  The  section  he.idlng  for  section  21- 


1114  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  secUon  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded" 
and  Inserting  '•mentally  retarded". 

(13)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1117  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  feeble-minded 
cases"  and  Inserting  "of  cases  brought  under 
section  21-1103". 

(14)  The  section   heading  for  section   21- 

1118  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded" 
and  Inserting  '•mentally  retarded". 

(151    The  .section   heading  for  section  21- 

1121  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ''Inmates"  and  In- 
serting "patients". 

(16)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1122  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "inmates'  "  and  in- 
serting "patients'  ". 

( 17)  The  chapter  heading  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "FEEBLE- 
MINDED" and  inserting  "MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  21  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
11  "Peedle-Minded"  and  inserting  '"Men- 
tally Retarded"'. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

PDRPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  3371.  as 
amended,  is  to  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  To  authorize  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  mental  patients  to  the  District 
Training  School,  whose  name  is  changed 
to  Forest  Haven. 

Second.  To  require  that  a  prerequisite 
to  such  voluntary  admissions  be  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  behalf  of  such  patients 
when  they  or  their  relatives  are  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the 
expenses  involved. 

Third.  Delete  certain  archaic  tci-mi- 
nology-  in  the  present  law  and  substitute 
modern  terminology  in  its  place. 

Tlie  technical  amendments  are  nec- 
essary to  conform  to  the  law  as  codified 
and  to  clarify  the  same. 

The  District  Training  Sciiooi— Forest 
Haven — is  an  institution  at  Laurel,  Md., 
operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  mentally 
retarded  citizens  of  the  District,  where 
such  persons  are  not  only  cared  for  but 
are  given  such  education  and  training  as 
their  mental  capacities  will  permit. 

Under  present  law,  admi.ssion  to  the 
District  Training  School— Forest  Ha- 
ven— can  be  accomplished  only  by  court 
order,  the  Lssuance  of  which  must  be 
preceded  by  a  petition  to  the  court  and 
a  hearing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  families  could  well  be  spared 
the  emotional  ordeal  involved  in  bringing 
their  mentally  retarded  relatives  before 
the  court,  and  that  the  time  of  the  court- 
could  more  profitably  be  used  for  other 
purposes.    In  this  connection,  we  are  in- 


formed that  these  petitions  are  nearly 
always  uncontested. 

H.R,  3371  would  provide,  in  addition  to 
this  present  system  of  admission  to  the 
District  Training  School— Forest  Haven 
— by  court  order,  for  voluntary  admis- 
sion in  cases  where  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Director  of  Public  Health  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  is  eligible  for 
admission,  and  where  the  patient  ex- 
presses no  objection  to  being  admitted. 

A  patient  voluntarily  admitted  would 
have  the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  his 
own  release,  and  would  be  discharged  5 
days  after  filing  his  petition  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Training  School, 
imless  during  this  period  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  petitions  the  district 
court  to  detain  the  patient  for  court 
hearing.  In  this  event,  the  patient 
would  be  detained  until  the  court  has  dis- 
posed of  the  case. 

This  bill  provides  further  that  where 
the  term  "District  Ti"aining  School"  oc- 
curs in  the  present  law,  the  more  com- 
monly used  title  "Forest  Haven"  shall  be 
substituted.  Similarly,  the  more  hu- 
mane term,  "mentally  retarded,"  would 
replace  "feeble-minded,"  and  the  word 
"patient"  would  be  inserted  in  lieu  of 
"inmate."  This  committee  feels  that 
these  changes  in  terminology  would  serve 
to  a  degree  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
families  of  these  retarded  persons  and 
thus  lighten  the  bm-den  upon  them. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  July 
26.  1963.  the  Administrator  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Children's  Center,  of 
which  the  District  Training  School- 
Forest  Haven — is  a  part,  testified  that 
the  Department  uses  a  scale  similar  to 
the  public  assistance  scale  in  determin- 
ing what  amount  the  families  of  patients 
admitted  to  the  Training  School  should 
be  required  to  pay.  Such  payment  Is 
then  stipulated  in  the  court  order  author- 
izing the  admission.  However,  changes 
in  the  families'  financial  circumstances 
frequently  occur  during  the  patient's  pe- 
riod of  residence  at  the  Training  School, 
which  may  make  them  able  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  than  was  originally  .stip- 
ulated, or  unable  to  pay  as  much.  In 
either  case,  present  law  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  to  go  back 
into  court  for  any  change  in  the  original 
agreement.  The  Department  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  provision  in  H.R. 
3371  which  would  authorize  them  to 
handle  the  financial  arrangements  with 
the  families  directly,  as  this  would  facili- 
tate frequent  review  and  adjustment  of 
charges  when  altered  circimistances  in- 
dicate a  need  for  such  changes. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  requested  this  legislation, 
and  approval  has  been  expressed  also  by 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Public  Health.  No 
opposition  to  its  enactment  has  been 
expressed. 

The  progenitor  of  this  legislation  is 
H.R.  7440  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  26.  1963-- 
House  Report  704— and  also  H.R.  1700  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  February  8.  1965— House 
Report  23.  The  following  letter,  which 
was  written  in  1963,  txpresses  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners'  ap- 
proval of  this  proposed  legislation : 


March  13,  1967 
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April  11,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  De.ar  Mr.  Spe.aker;  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "'An  act  to  provide  for  commitments 
to,  maintenance  In,  and  discharges  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3.  1925.  as  amended. 
The  main  purposes  of  the  bill  are  three- 
fold: (1)  To  amend  present  law  to  provide 
for  the  voluntary  admission  of  patients  at 
the  District  Training  School;  (2)  to  provide 
that  such  voluntary  admissions  be  subject  to 
financial  arrangements  made  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  such  patients 
when  such  patients  or  their  relatives  are 
financially  able  to  reimburse  the  District  In 
whole  or  In  part  for  the  expenses  of  such 
patients;  and  (3)  to  amend  present  law  by 
striking  certain  archaic  terms  therein  and 
Uisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  modern  terminology. 
Under  present  law  admission  of  a  mentally 
retarded  person  to  the  District  Training 
School  may  be  accomplished  only  by  means 
of  a  petition  presented  to  the  court  followed 
by  a  hearing  and  the  entry  of  a  court  order. 
This  necessitates  bringing  before  the  court 
the  mentally  retarded  person.  It  Is  a  time- 
consuming  and  emotional  ordeal  to  the  per- 
sons Involved.  Notwithstanding  that  In  each 
case  the  testimony  of  physicians  Is  required, 
the  petitions  are  uncontested  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases. 

In  addition  to  admission  by  court  commit- 
ment, the  bill  also  permits  voluntary  ad- 
mission to  the  DUtrlct  Training  School  if 
the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  first  deter- 
mines that  the  mentally  retarded  person  Is 
eligible  for  admission.  Any  patient  who  Is 
voluntarllv  admitted  may  petition  the  Super- 
intendent" of  the  District  Training  School 
for  his  release.  He  would  be  entitled  to  be 
discharged  not  more  than  5  days  after  filing 
with  the  Superintendent  a  written  request 
for  release,  unless  during  such  5-day  period 
the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  filed  In  the 
district  court  a  petition  to  detain  the  patient 
ir.  the  Institution  pending  final  court  hearing 
on  his  case. 

In  connection  with  the  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  mentally  retarded  persons  to  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School,  the  bill  provides  for 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
full  or  partial  cost  of  the  board,  medical  care, 
and  treatment  of  the  voluntary  patient,  if 
tlie  patient  or  person  legriUy  responsible  for 
him  Is  able  to  make  siifh  payment  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Director  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  enter  into  any  agreement  he  deems 
necessary  with  an  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  District  Training  School,  or  with  his  par- 
ent, spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian  for 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  maintenance  or 
care.  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners,  may  prescribe  .such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  the 
bill  authorizing  such  voluntary  admissions. 
In  recognition  of  modern  terminology  in 
ihts  field  the  bill  also  provides  that  wher- 
ever the  terms  "District  Training  School." 
"Board  of  Public  Welfare,"  "feebleminded" 
and  ""Inmate"  occur  In  such  act  that  they 
are  stlrcken.  and  the  terms  "Forest  Haven," 
"Department  of  Public  Welfare,"  ""mentally- 
retarded,"  and  ""patient."  respectively,  are  In- 
serted In  lieu  thereof.  The  first  two  terms 
are  obsolete  In  the  sense  that  the  District 
Training  School  has  for  sometime  been  re- 
ferred to  as  Forest  Haven  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1952,  has  become  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  The  last  two 
stricken  terms  are  archaic  In  the  present 
concept  of  public  welfare  work,  and  the  terms 
substituted  In  lieu  of  them  accord  with  mod- 
ern pubUc  welfare  practice. 


The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
I'ombla  earnestly  recomend  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  avoid  the  emotional  ordeal  by 
parent  and  child  now  made  necessary  by 
court  api>eivrance. 

2.  It  would  save  the  time  of  the  court, 
court  personnel,  medical  witnesses,  the 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  and  the 
Institution  staff. 

3.  It  would  expedite  admission  of  the  ap- 
plicant into  the  institution  by  providing 
for  direct  admission  without  court  proce- 
dure. 

4.  It  would  facilitate  discharge  in  ap- 
propriate cases  by  avoiding  court  procedures 
If  and  when  the  patient  recovers  sufficiently 
to  be  returned  to  the  community. 

5.  It  would  result  In  substantial  savings 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,  Board  of  Covimissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  volimtary  admission 
of  patients  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
institution  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT  BAND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
831'  to  amend  the  act  of  July  11,  1947, 
to  authorize  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  participate  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  band,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
nient  of  a  band  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force",  approved  July  11.  1947.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-182)  Is 
.irnended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized  In  their  discretion  to 
detail  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  to  participate  In  the  activi- 
ties of  such  band." 

(2)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  section  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  In  his  discretion  to  detail  officers 
and  members  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force  to  participate  In  the  activities 
of  the  band  established  by  this  Act,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  In 
his  discretion  to  detail  officers  and  members 
of  the  White  House  Police  force  to  partici- 
pate In  the  activities  of  such  band." 


'  (3)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  repealed  and 
section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-184) 
(relating  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions)  is  redesignated  as  section  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
1963.  a  Cumberland.  Md..  contractor  by 
the  name  of  William  D.  Goff  became  so 
incensed  by  press  accounts  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  frequent  absences  from 
House  sessions  that  he  brought  suit 
against  him  in  Federal  district  court  in 
W^ashington. 

Also  named  in  the  suit  was  the  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  House  Sergeant  at  Arms  Zeake 
Johnson. 

The  suit  was  based  on  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  chapter  3,  section  39,  which 
provides  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
"shall  deduct  from  the  monthly  pay- 
ments of  each  Member  or  delegate  the 
amount  of  his  salarj-  for  each  day  that 
he  has  been  absent,  unless  such  Mem- 
ber or  delegate  assigns  the  reason  for 
such  absence  the  sickness  of  himself  or 
of  some  member  of  his  family." 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  was  sued 
to  make  him  enforce  the  law.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  was  named  in  the  suit 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  collect  any 
salary  due  the  Government,  and  Powell 
obviously  was  sued  to  make  him  refund 
the  money  he  owed  due  to  unauthorized 
absences. 

Summonses  were  issued  for  each  de- 
fendant in  Jtme  1963,  and  both  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  were  served  immediately. 
Powell,  curiously,  or  perhaps  not  so  curi- 
ously, could  not  be  found. 

On  June  18.  1963,  the  U.S.  marshals 
reported  Powell  "out  of  the  country." 
On  July  31,  the  second  time  they  tried 
to  serve  the  summons,  they  reported  he 
was  "not  available." 

On  September  4.  after  Gofif  com- 
plained to  the  court  that  the  failure 
to  locate  Powell  "is  a  patently  ridiculous 
situation."  the  marshals  reported  that 
they  had  been  "unable  to  contact  per- 
sonally," 

On  October  3,  1963.  they  reported  they 
were  "unable  to  contact  after  repeated 
attempts."  and  on  October  24  they 
handed  in  an  identical  report. 

Finally,  some  6  weary  months  after 
the  suit  was  filed,  and  only  after  Goff's 
lawyer  threatened  a  contempt  of  court 
proceeding,  did  the  marshalls  find  their 
man.  And  where  did  they  find  him  on 
November  21,  1963?  Right  here  in 
Washington,  D.C,  at  16  Gresham  Court, 
Southeast. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  upon 
being  served  in  the  1963  case,  Powell 
went  immediately  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
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ment  and  got  no  less  than  Assistant  At- 
torney General  John  W.  Douglas  and 
two  assistants  to  prepare  his  defense. 

And  what  was  the  defense?  That  the 
Federal  district  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nor  over  the  then  Representative  Powell, 
because  it  "would  be  an  unauthorized 
interference  with  the  legislative  func- 
tion, in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers." 

As  every  Member  of  the  House  well 
knows,  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
Powell  went  into  this  same  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a 
pleading  that  the  court  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  to  decide  whether  the 
recent  House  action  excluding  him  from 
membership  was  illegal. 

In  1963,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  meant  one  thing  to  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell.  In  1967,  and  without  benefit 
of  amendment,  the  Constitution  has  for 
Powell  a  diametrically  opposite  meaning. 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  ask 
where  the  Justice  Department  stands 
now?  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to 
know. 

In  the  1963  case,  the  citizen  and  plain- 
tiff. William  GofT,  confronted  with  the 
power  and  unlimited  funds  arrayed 
against  him  by  the  Justice  Department, 
and  bavins;  exhausted  his  personal  funds 
available  for  the  suit,  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  and  the  case  was  dropped. 

But  we  are  entitled  to  speculate  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  had  Goff 
won  his  legal  action.  Having  defended 
Powell,  how  could  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  instituted  any  action  neces- 
sary- to  collect  the  moneys  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  Powell? 

And  when  does  the  Justice  Etepart- 
ment  intend  to  move  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  to  recover  the 
moneys  which  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
owes  the  Federal  Government?  As  long 
ago  as  last  December,  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  produced  the  evi- 
dence that  Powell  had  illegally  spent  or 
converted  to  his  own  u.se  thousands  of 
dollars  In  Federal  funds.  The  select 
committee  of  the  House,  established  on 
January  10,  subsequently  confirmed  this 
evidence  and  added  to  it.  For  what  rea- 
son is  the  Justice  Department  dragging 
its  feet? 

If,  as  the  two  House  committees  have 
charged,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  flaunted 
the  laws  and  converted  Government 
funds  to  his  personal  use,  he  ought  to  be 
promptly  hauled  into  court,  fined  and 
jailed  for  his  peculations  as  any  other 
citizen  would  be. 

Or  is  it  planned,  as  the  House  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Ford,  suggested  over  the 
weekend,  that  in  the  event  of  Powell's 
election  on  April  11  he  be  seated  in  the 
House  and  fined  $40,000.  the  fine  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  month  by 
deduction  from  his  paycheck?  In  other 
words,  make  the  taxpayers  pay  back  the 
money  which  Powell  gouged  out  of  them 
in  the  first  place. 

The  jails  and  prisons  of  this  country 
are  full  of  culprits  who  would  like  to  ex- 
change their  cells  for  a  Government  job 
and  a  deduction  from  their  paychecks 
that  would  never  repay  that  which  they 
stole  In  the  first  place. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  dream  up  a 
more  ridiculous  formula  for  the  punish- 
ment of  an  absconder,  either  in  or  out 
of  Congress. 

In  all  charity  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  and 
any  others  who  may  be  interested,  that 
the  Hou.se  spoke  decisively  on  March  1 
when  it  voted  to  exclude  Powell  from 
membership — not  temporarily — but  for 
the  90th  Congress.  That  action  has  the 
approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  any  attempt 
now  to  condition  the  public  or  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  to  the  acceptance  of  crook- 
edness and  rascality  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  831  is  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force  to 
be  detailed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, respectively,  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment band. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  8205  of 
the  89th  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  August  22.  1966  (H.  Rept.  1818  >. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Actually,  some  members  of  these  other 
forces  do  participate  as  members  of  the 
Police  Department  band.  However,  since 
present  law  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
officially  detailed  to  this  duty,  they  must 
do  so  without  any  coverage  as  to  disa- 
bility compensation  which  applies  when 
such  members  are  performing  their  of- 
ficial duties.  In  short,  therefore,  while 
members  of  all  these  forces  may  and  do 
participate  as  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment band,  only  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  are 
presently  protected  against  Injury  or  dis- 
ability incurred  while  engaged  in  the 
band's  activities. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  all  members  of  this  band  should  be 
adequately  protected  against  injury  in- 
curred while  engaged  in  the  band's  activ- 
ities. This  bill  will  accomplish  this  by 
providing  that  members  of  all  these 
forces,  when  assigned  to  the  police  band, 
will  be  engaged  in  official  duty  and  hence 
will  be  eligible  during  such  activity  for 
the  same  disability  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  when  performing  their  regu- 
lar duties. 

Another  present  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. White  House  Police,  and  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  participating  as  members  of 
the  Police  Department  band  is  that  they 
must  do  so  on  their  own  time,  whereas 
the  time  spent  by  Police  Department 
members  of  the  band  in  rehearsals  and 
performances  counts  as  part  of  their  reg- 
ular workweek.  Further,  if  such  time 
is  spent  outside  their  regular  duty  hours, 
then  the  Police  Department  members  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  compensa- 
tor>'  time  oflf.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  extend  this  arrangement  also  to 
members  of  these  other  forces  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  band's  activities,  so  that 
the  time  so  spent  by  all  members  of  the 
band  will  be  considered  as  part  of  their 
duty  hours. 


It  is  the  view  of  your  committee  that 
these  provisions  will  have  the  desirable 
effect  of  materially  increasing  the  size 
of  this  fine  Police  Department  band. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band  was  first  officially  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1947,  as  "a  band  to 
perform  at  such  municipal  or  civic  func- 
tions and  events  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  members  participate  in  this  band 
without  extra  compensation,  though  a 
director  is  authorized  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  that  of  a  captain  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band  presently  consists  of  20  regularly 
participating  members.  By  calling  upon 
other  musicians  in  the  White  House 
Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  it  is 
postuble  to  organize  a  unit  of  approxi- 
mately 50  pieces. 

ROLE  OF  THE  METnOPOLIT.^N   POLICE  DEP.\RT.MENT 
BAND 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  legislation 
conducted  on  August  1,  196U,  your  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  the  mission  of 
the  Police  Department  band  is  far 
broader  in  scope  than  merely  playing  at 
parades,  ceremonials,  and  dedications 
for  whatever  public  relations  value  these 
may  have.  While  the  band  does  strive, 
of  course,  to  make  a  good  showing  in 
such  highly  competitive  performances  as 
American  Legion  parades  and  Shriners 
parades,  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
Police  Department,  and  to  the  District, 
i.s  the  band's  contribution  In  the  fields 
of  community  relations,  cadet  recruiting, 
crime  deterrence,  and  bringing  the  true 
image  of  the  policeman  before  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  citizen  of  tomorrow 

This  portion  of  the  Police  Department 
band's  mission  is  made  possible  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superintendent  of  Schools,  by 
which  this  police  band  joins  with  the 
various  high  school  bands  in  the  city  for 
special  assembly  program.s.  Each  of 
these  programs  requires  two  1-hour  re- 
hearsals. During  these  rehearsals  and 
the  assembly  program  itself,  the  seating 
arrangement  is  such  that  a  police  musi- 
cian sits  in  a  group  of  high  school  musi- 
cians, all  playing  the  same  type  instru- 
ment. Through  this  experience  of  com- 
mon interest  and  participation  in  music, 
the  children  and  the  policemen  discover 
a  mutual  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  which  the  Police  De- 
partment has  found  to  be  invaluable  to 
all  concerned.  These  children  will  be  less 
hesitant  and  reluctant  to  call  on  their 
new  friend,  the  police  bandsman,  and 
their  parents  will  also  be  more  apt  to 
regard  the  policeman  in  the  light  of 
friendship. 

The  point  is  eloquently  expressed  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  DC.  Police  Chief 
John  B.  Layton  from  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  senior  high  .schools  in  the 
District.  This  letter  was  submitted  to 
your  committee  in  testimony,  and  states 
in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Chief  Layton  :  On  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 11.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  the  Police 
Band   perform   'or  our  student  body  at  an 
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assembly  The  students  and  faculty  were 
quite  impressed.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
was  an  excellent  bit  of  public  relations.  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  encouraging  and 
maintaining  this  group.  It  Is  an  Image  of 
the  Police  Department  we  need  to  encourage 
just  as  well  as  the  law  enforcement  side  of 
the  Department.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
a^aln  commend  you  for  maintaining  and 
promoting  this  worthwhile  group. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
band  offers  opportunities  also  to  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  with  no  previous 
musical  training  to  come  into  its  pro- 
gram. For  example,  the  present  direc- 
tor has  organized  a  group  of  DC.  police 
cadets,  most  of  whom  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever,  into  a 
group  of  drummers.  Also,  he  offers  pri- 
vate lessons  free  of  charge  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  various  forces  who  wishes  to 
learn  to  play  an  instrument. 

CONCLrsIONS 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  Police  Department  band  represents 
a  useful  weaix)n  in  the  war  against  ci-ime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Further, 
we  believe  that  its  service  in  this  respect 
has  not  been  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Your  committee  suggests,  for  example, 
that  this  band,  as  it  will  expand  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  might  well  be 
sent  outside  the  District  of  Coliunbia  to 
perform  as  an  aid  to  the  recruitment 
program.  Such  a  demonstration  to  the 
public  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment offers  opportunities  for  out- 
lets other  than  just  p>olice  work  could 
prove  a  valuable  asset,  indeed,  to  re- 
cruitment. 

The  committee  recommends  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  therefore,  to  augment 
the  important  contribution  which  this 
band  is  making  toward  alleviating  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  urges 
that  its  use  be  expanded  as  far  as  is 
practicable. 

district  of   COLtTMBIA   COMMISSIONERS'    LETTER 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  recommending  this  legisla- 
tion: 

Government  or  the 
District  or  Columbia. 

ExEccrrrvE  OrncE. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  24, 1967. 
Hon,  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington DC. 

Dear  Mb.  McMillan:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  repwrt 
Hil.  831,  90th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend 
the  Act  of  July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  and  the  White  Hotise  PoUce  force  to 
participate  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Band,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment and  United  States  Park  Police  and 
White  House  PoUce  to  participate  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  Band.  While 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department  presently  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment Band,  they  do  so  without  coverage  of 
the  disability  provisions  of  law  which  apply 
when  performing  official  duties.  Under  the 
tenns  of  the  bill,  firemen  and  United  States 
Park  Police  and  White  Houfle  Police,  when 
assigned  to  the  Police  Band,  would  be  en- 
gaged in  official  duty  and  would  continue  to 


be  eligible  for  disability  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  when  i>erforming  their  reg- 
ular duties. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia recommend  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner. 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.C. 

An  example  of  the  benefits  from  this 
band  is  shown  in  a  newspaper  clipping 
over  the  past  weekend: 

Police  Wield  Baton  at  Student  Concert 
(By  Alfred  E.  Leu-ls) 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  threw 
the  sound  of  music  yesterday  Into  its  effort 
to  convince  Washington  high  school  students 
that  policemen  are  on  their  side. 

It  was  the  inaugural  program  of  what 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  and  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Education  call  the  Side  by 
Side  phase  of  the  Department's  community 
relations  drive. 

For  11/2  hours,  some  450  Anacostia  High 
School  students  and  school,  police  and  civic 
officials  were  treated  to  a  musical  program 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Band  and  the 
Anacostia  High   School  Band. 

There  was  also  an  operatic  selection,  sung 
by  William  Dupree,  of  the  New  York  Civic 
Opera  Co.,  and  composer  James  L,  Dixon 
sang  his  "The  District  of  Columbia  Is  My 
Home  Town," 

The  program  also  featured  the  world  pre- 
miere of  a  police  theme  song,  "Stand  Tall," 
with  lyrics  by  Army  Lt.  Col.  Vernden  Mc- 
Queen, now  serving  in  Vietnam,  a  snatch  of 
which  goes,  "Stand  tall  for  everyone  you 
meet  Walk  proud  along  your  dally  beat.'Slng 
out  and  tell  them  all/That  the  men  wearing 
blue  stand  tall." 

Eleventh  Precinct  Capt.  Owen  Davis  gave 
a  student-civic  achievement  award  to  the 
school's  Cadet  Corps  Capt.  Wayne  E.  Wlgh- 
ham.  an  Anacostia  track  star  and  Student 
Council  leader. 

Assistant  School  Supt,  John  D,  Koontz 
brought  down  the  house  with  his  introduc- 
tion of  Police  Pvt,  Pete  Barrack,  Anacostla's 
schoolboy  patrol  coordinator,  and  an  Ana- 
costia graduate  himself. 

"If  the  number  of  boys  he  has  kept  from 
going  wrong,"  Koontz  said,  "were  laid  end 
to  end,  they'd  stretch  from  here  to  Lorton." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ATTACHMENT 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  PROCESS 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  PERSONS  NOT 
RESIDING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  836»  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tions from  attachment  and  certain  other 
process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  resid- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1107  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  15-403).  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by 


Inserting  Immediately  aft^r  subsection  ib) 
the  following  new  subsection  (ci  : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  1104 
A(f)  of  this  Act)  of  any  person  not  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  does  not 
earn  the  major  portion  of  such  wages  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall.  In  any  case  aris- 
ing out  of  a  contract  or  transaction  entered 
Into  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
exempt  from  attachmeni.  levy,  or  seizure,  by 
any  process  or  proceeding  of  any  court.  Judge, 
or  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
same  amount  and  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
such  person  resides  for  {>ersons  residing 
therein.  Whenever  any  claim  is  made  lor 
an  exemption  from  attachment  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  contract  or  trans- 
action involved  in  the  case  was  entered  into 
within   the  District  of  Columbia." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  15-503  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  with  respect  to  exemptions 
from  attachment  and  certain  other  process 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  strike  out  linee  3  through  5  and 
Insert  the  following:  "That  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended 
by". 

Page  1,  line  10.  strike  out  "section  1104A(f) 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  "section  16-571  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  (H.R.  836)  is  to  stop 
a  practice  which  has  developed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  garnishment  laws  in 
a  way  wliich  enables  a  creditor  to  do 
indirectly  what  he  is  not  permitted  to  do 
directly  in  his  own  jurisdiction. 

This  practice  involves  the  filing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  action  for 
garnishment  against  an  employer  who 
also  has  a  business  In  Marj'land,  so  as 
to  secure  payment  by  attachment  of 
wages  from  an  employee  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  District.  The  object  of 
such  practice  is  to  escape  the  limitations 
in  States  outside  the  District,  regarding 
exemptions  from  garnishment  in  favor 
of  employees.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
assure  that  where  an  action  in  such  a 
case  is  brought  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  nonresident  defendant  in- 
volved will  be  entitled  to  the  same  ex- 
emptions as  are  provided  by  law  in  the 
State  in  which  the  said  defendant  may 
reside. 

Maryland  law,  for  example,  pro\ides 
for  an  exemption  from  attachment  of 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  amoimt  of  $100 
for  each  pay  period.  In  a  month,  or  4 '3 
weeks,  this  exemption  would  aggregate 
$433.  Your  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  some  persons  in  the  debt 
collection  business  have  found  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  garnishment  law 
provides  a  lower  exemption;  namely.  90 
percent  of  the  first  $200  per  month  of 
wages,  80  percent  of  the  next  $300  per 
month,  and  50  percent  of  all  above  S500 
per  month.  In  the  case  of  a  worker  earn- 
ing a  wage  of  SlOO  per  week,  or  $433  per 
month,  therefore,  an  employee's  entire 
salary  would  be  exempt  from  attachment 
in  Maryland,  but  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia only  $366.40  per  month  would  be 
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exempt,  leaving  S66  60  per  month  subject 
to  garnishm,ent. 

Accordingly,  your  committee,  in  hear- 
ings, was  advised  that  Baltimore  cred- 
itors, with  claims  against  employees  liv- 
ing and  working  in  Baltimore,  have  in 
several  instances  determined  that  the 
employers  also  have  places  of  business 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  hence 
are  subject  to  service  of  garnishment 
or  attachment  process  in  the  District, 
and  accordingly  have  brought  their 
claims  to  Washington  and  filed  suits 
here,  laying  an  attachment  against  the 
wages  of  the  employee  debtor  in  the 
hands  of  the  employer,  thus  escaping 
the  exemption  from  attachment  provided 
by  Maryland  laws. 

This  same  procedure  could  conceiv- 
ably be  adopted  by  collection  agencies 
from  any  State  if  the  employer  main- 
tains a  place  of  business  in  the  District, 
so  that  he  would  be  subject  to  the  serv- 
ice of  garnishment  process  here. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  never  intended  that  District  of 
Columbia  law  should  serve  as  a  collec- 
tion medium  against  employees  who  live 
elsewhere,  work  elsewhere,  and  may  even 
never  have  been  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  bill  is  intended  to  so 
amend  the  District  of  Colimibla  law  as 
to  terminate  this  practice  by  granting  to 
nonresidents  of  the  District  the  exemp- 
tions from  garnishment  and  attachment 
of  wages  afforded  by  their  local  State 
laws. 

With  the  exception  of  technical 
amendments,  this  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
7882  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  was 
amended  to  meet  suggestions  made  by 
tlie  Board  of  Conxmi.ssioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  which  passed  the 
House  on  October  14.  1963— House  Re- 
port 836— and  also  to  H.R.  1007  of  the 
89th  Congress,  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  on  February  8.  1965 — House 
Report  25. 

The  reason  for  these  several  techni- 
cal amendmonts  is  that  the  provision.^ 
of  law  amended  by  the  bill  have  been 
codified  into  positive  law.  necessitating 
several  changes  In  reference. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  15-503  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to 
exemptions  from  attachment  and  cer- 
tain other  process  in  the  case  of  persons 
not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

REQUIRE  REPORTS  OF  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE COLLISIONS  TO  METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
1437  >  to  amend  section  10  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  col- 
lisions In  which  motor  vehicles  are  In- 
volved, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1437 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sfatfs-  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  10  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as  amended  (43 
State.  1124;  sec.  40-609(aK  D.C.  Code,  1951 
ed.),  is  amended  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  following:  "In 
addition  to  the  preceding  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  action  to  be  taken  Immediately 
In  cases  Involving  personal  Injury  or  sub- 
stantial damage  to  property,  every  person 
who,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  operates  a 
motor  vehicle  which  Is  Involved  In  a  col- 
lision, which  has  resulted  In  damage  to  the 
property  of  any  one  person  In  excess  of  $100 
or  m  bodily  Injury  to  or  In  the  death  of  any 
person,  shall  Immediately  make  a  written 
report  thereof  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  on  a 
form  prescribed  by  him.  Such  written  re- 
port shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  personal  Injury  resulting  from 
such  collision.  In  the  event  the  operator  of 
a  motor  vehicle  involved  In  a  collision  Is 
Injured  or  otherwise  disabled  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  him  Incapable,  In  the 
opinion  of  his  attending  physician,  of  mak- 
ing any  report  of  the  collision  as  required 
by  this  subsection,  such  operator  shall  make 
such  report  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  date  on  which.  In  the  opinion  of  his 
attending  physician,  he  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  recovered  from  his  Injury 
or  other  disability  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  prepare  and  submit  the  required  report.": 
and  (b)  by  striking  "substantial"  In  the 
third  paragraph. 

Sec  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization 
Phui  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat  824). 
The  performance  of  any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  in  the  Commissioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Commissioners  In  accordance 
with  section  3   of  such   plan. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  (H.R.  1437 >  Is  to  re- 
quire  that  all  collisions  involving  motor 
vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  result  in  property  damage  in  ex- 
cess of  SlOO,  or  In  personal  injury  of  any 
degree,  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Chief  of  Police. 

Under  present  law,  motor  vehicle  col- 
lisions as  described  above  must  be  re- 
ported within  5  days  to  the  safety  re- 
sponsibility ofBcer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  whose 
primary  responsibility  Is  to  determine  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  various 
parties  to  such  accidents.  However,  only 
those  collisions  which  result  in  personal 
injury  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Police.  Although  the  Police  De- 
partment is  required  to  forward  copies 
of  all  their  accident  reports  to  the  safety 
responsibility  ofBcer,  the  latter  does  not 
send  his  reports  to  the  Police  Department. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964,  while  37.691  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  reported  to  the 
safety  responsibility  ofBcer,  only  29,345 
were  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Thus,  during  this  year  8,346  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  involving  property  dam- 
age in  excess  of  $100  were  never  reported 
to  the  police. 


A  change  in  the  recordkeeping  policies 
of  the  Safety  Responsibility  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  makes 
it  impossible  to  obtain  more  recent  sta- 
tistics on  this  situation.  Your  commit- 
tee is  reliably  informed,  however,  that  the 
problem  has  not  improved  since  1964. 

Two  glaring  weaknesses  are  inherent 
in  this  situation.  First,  whereas  copies 
of  all  the  Police  Department's  reports 
are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neering and  Operations  of  the  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia  Highway  Department,  where 
they  serve  to  reveal  dangerous  areas  in 
the  city's  street  system  and  thus  guide 
the  Highway  Department  In  effecting 
corrective  measures,  the  safety  responsi- 
bility ofiBcer's  reports  are  not  adaptable 
for  this  purpose  and  hence  are  not  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engineering. 
Thus,  the  facts  involved  in  8.346  serious 
collisions  were  not  made  available  to  the 
Highway  Department  for  this  very  val- 
uable purpose  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  second  major  point  of  weakness 
which  H.R.  1437  seeks  to  correct  Is  the 
matter  of  the  chronic  offenders  among 
the  drivers  Involved  In  the  9.000  colli- 
sions per  year  of  which  the  police  are 
not  apprised.  When  any  driver  becomes 
Involved  in  accidents  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  cause  suspicion  as  to  his  fitness 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  the  safety 
responsibility  officer  reports  the  case  to 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  who  orders  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine the  person's  fitness  status,  both 
physical  and  with  respect  to  attitude. 
An  adverse  finding  as  a  result  of  this 
hearing  brings  about  a  suspension  or 
revocation  of  the  offender's  permit  to 
drive.  However,  the  safety  responsibility 
officer  and  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles do  not  and  cannot  act  in  any  way 
to  initiate  legal  prosecution  against  any 
such  offender,  for  this  is  a  police  func- 
tion. Is  it  obvious  that  a  chronically 
negligent  driver,  utterly  lacking  in  a 
normal  sense  of  responsibility,  may  be- 
come Involved  In  frequent  motor  vehicle 
collisions  and  thus  become  a  real  hazard 
to  the  public;  and  while  suspension  or 
revocation  of  the  operator's  permit  may 
be  effective  In  some  such  cases,  certainly 
In  many  others  nothing  short  of  legal 
prosecution  can  provide  the  protection 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled. 

H.R.  1437,  therefore,  is  designed  to 
bring  about  a  degree  of  accident  control 
and  traffic  safety  which  is  not  possible 
under  existing  law. 

Bills  Identical  to  H.R.  1437  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  past  three 
Congresses.  The  latest  was  H.R.  947  of 
the  89th  Congress,  approved  by  the 
House  on  February  8.  1965— House  Re- 
port 18. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Calendar. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  CALLED  UPON  TO 
REPUDIATE  THE  POSITION  OF  DR. 
RALPH  BUNCHE  ON  ADAM  CLAY- 
TON POWELL 

Mr.    CABELL.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  returned 
to  my  district  on  March  2,  on  a  commit- 
tee trip  not  financed,  by  the  way,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  I  was  appalled  and  in- 
furiated to  learn  that  an  official  of  the 
U.N.  had,  on  that  day  in  Dallas,  exco- 
riated the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  Its  action  In  the  matter  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

This  man.  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  stated, 
and  I  quote,  that  he  was  "shocked  by  the 
extreme  action  taken,"  and  called  It 
"subverting  the  democratic  process." 

He  further  stated,  and  I  quote: 

Emotion,  prejudice  and  hypocrisy  ran 
deeply  m  the  action  of  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day, and  that  if  Powell  were  white,  he  would 
have  his  seat  today. 

It  is  true  that  he  said  he  was  speaking 
In  a  personal  capacity,  but  he  should 
have  had  the  intelligence  to  know  that 
no  one  In  such  an  official  capacity  could 
disassociate  himself  from  his  official  po- 
sition and  speak  as  an  individual  citizen. 

Whether  he  Intended  so  or  not,  his  re- 
marks implied  an  official  position  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  view  of  this,  I  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  U.N.  to  publicly  and 
oflBclally  repudiate  the  position  taken  by 
its  Under  Secretary  and  further  charge 
the  Secretary  General  that  if  he  fails  to 
take  this  action,  he  will  be  giving  tacit 
approval  to  this  unwarranted  meddling 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  member  na- 
tion by  the  U.N. 

I  am  Inserting,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  full  text  of  the  interview  of 
Dr.  Bunche  with  Miss  Carolyn  Barta  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News: 

Bunche  Blasts  Congress  Over  Powxll's 

Expulsion 

(By  Carolyn  Barta) 

International  diplomat  and  Nobel  Peace 
prizewinner  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  rebuked  the 
U.S.  Congress  Thursday  for  expelling  New 
York  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

But  the  United  Nations  under-secretary 
specified  In  a  Dallas  press  conference  that 
he  was  speaking  exclusively  In  his  personal 
capacity  aa  an  American  citizen  and  not 
as  an  ofBclal  of  the  VN.  secretariat. 

The  Negro  leader  said  he  was  "shocked  by 
the  extreme  nature  of  the  action  taken"  and 
called  it  "subverting  the  democratic  process." 

"The  expulsion  Is  punitive  not  only  against 
Adam  Powell  but  against  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  voters  In  his  Harlem  district  who 
have  elected  him,  since  it  deprives  them  of 
the  voice  and  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
they  have  the  right,"  he  said. 

Bunche  conceded  that  Powell's  conduct 
"often  has  been  reprehensible  and  deplor- 
able." and  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
Harlem  representative  U  he  lived  In  that 
district. 

"But  his  constituents  elect  him  time  aft"er 
time,"  the  Negro  leader  said,  predicting  that 
they  will  now  elect  him  again  by  a  larger 
margin  than  ever  before. 

"This  is  their  right  and  this,  In  fact.  Is 
Adam's  strength.  The  House,  therefore,  finds 
Itself  In  the  anomalous  position  of  defying 
the  clearly  expressed  and  free  will  of  the 
voters  of  Harlem." 

Bunche  said  he  felt  that  "emotion,  preju- 


dice and  hypocrisy  ran  deeply  In  the  action 
of  the  House  on  Wednesday"  and  that  If 
Powell  were  white,  he  would  have  his  seat 
today. 

The  under-secretary  also  touched  on  Issues 
of  interest  to  the  U.N.  during  the  Interview 
in  the  American  Airlines  Celebrity  Room  at 
Love  Field. 

On  Viet  Nam.  Bunche  said  that  "un- 
doubtedly some  Impact  Is  being  made  from 
pressure  on  both  sides  to  end  this  conflict." 
But  he  added  that  there  Is  no  Indication  of 
a  breakthrough. 

Secretary-General  U  "Thant  Is  making  pro- 
posals to  both  sides — some  announced  and 
some  not.  Bunche  said,  adding  that  U  Thant's 
opinion  Is  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  the 
conference  table  Is  to  stop  the  bombing  In 
Vietnam. 

The  U.N.  official,  who  works  directly  under 
the  secretary-general  as  Under-Secretary  for 
Special  Political  Affairs,  said  that  U  Thant 
Is  strictly  on  vacation  this  week  In  Burma, 

Bunche  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  United  Nations  a  month  ago,  but  said 
here  Tliursday  that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

He  was  In  Dallas  to  speak  Thursday  night 
at  the  spring  program  of  a  lecture  series 
sponsored  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Temple 
Em.Tnu-El. 


MAN  OF  LA  MANCHA 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  a  performance  of 
the  play  "Man  of  La  Mancha"  at  the 
National  Theater  recently.  I  found  the 
play  engaging,  and  a  delight  to  watch. 
"Man  of  La  Mancha"  presented  an  in- 
spirational rather  than  a  derogatory 
view  of  man's  life  on  this  earth.  Unlike 
so  many  of  the  plays  that  are  popular 
today,  "Man  of  La  Mancha"  inspired  in 
the  audience  a  warm,  lilting  feeling,  and 
left  it  with  the  thought  that  man's  goals 
and  aspirations  are  worthwhile  and  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Coe,  the  distinguished 
drama  critic  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  written  an  excellent  account  of  the 
"affirmative"  nature  of  "Man  of  La  Man- 
cha." I  place  his  article  of  March  5, 
1967,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Afiirmation  Is  the  Quest  of  "Man  of  the 
La  Mancha" 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

While  the  intellectual  critical  cabala  con- 
tinues to  moan  alx)ut  the  outrageous  Indig- 
nities of  being  human,  a  very  heartening 
thing  has  been  happening. 

TThls  Is  the  enormous  public  acceptance  of 
"Man  of  La  Mancha,"  which  Is  at  the  Na- 
tional for  another  two  weeks  while  the  New 
York  production  continues  to  lure  theater- 
goers to  remote  Washington  Square. 

"The  Theater  of  the  Absurd,"  "The  Thea- 
ter of  Cruelty"  and  "The  Theater  of  Insanity" 
are  favored  topics  of  the  Ivory  tower  set 
whose  writings  become  primary  sources  for 
theatrical  history  and  contemporary  honors. 
These  same  voices  lament  the  decline  of  the 
theater  and  the  obtuseness  of  the  public. 

Thus,  "Man  of  La  Mancha"  shouts  yes  to 
life,  recognizing  the  harsh  realties  but  re- 
clining the  fashionable  negatives. 

"Man  of  La  Mancha,"  besides  being  crea- 
tively Imaginative.  Is  above  all  an  affirma- 
tion. 


Yes.  the  setting  is  a  jail,  the  central 
character  veers  on  madness,  subsidiary  fig- 
ures Include  thelves  and  rapists  and  the 
principal  girl  Is  a  self  loathing  harlot. 

But  through  this  glowing  work  runs  some- 
thing diametrically  opposed  to  prevailing 
conclusions  about  life  as  a  slimy  gutter.  In 
Joe  Darion's  lyrics  and  to  Mich  Leigh's  as- 
cending melody,   the   title   character   sings: 

"To  dream  the  impossible  dream. 

To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow. 

To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go  .  .  . 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star. 

Though  you  know  Its  Impossibly  high. 
To  live  with  your  heart  striving  upward 

To  a  far,  unattainable  sky !  " 

To  me  It  is  positively  astounding  that 
people  can  seriously  discuss  the  plight  of  to- 
day's narrowed  theater  without  taking  Into 
account  the  relation  of  philosophy  and 
audience.  Yet,  you  don't  find  any  of  the 
"serious"  critics  taking  "Man  of  La  Mancha" 
seriously. 

Because  It's  "only  a  musical,"  Dale  Wasser- 
man's  richly  resourceful  script  Is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  Edward  Al- 
bee,  John  Osborn,  Peter  Weiss,  Beckett. 
Genet.  Sartre  or  the  one-shot  shockers  which 
dub  their  authors  as  "white  hopes.  ' 

And  "only  a  musical"!  What  nonsense  is 
ihls?  Tevy'e.  of  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof."  also 
has  his  Impossible  dream.  What  is  more 
philosophical  than  "Mamie's  '  cry:  "Life  Is  a 
banquet  and  most  poor  sons-of-guns  are 
starving  to  death!"  Dolly  Levi,  musicallzed 
from  Thornton  Wilder's  "The  Matchmaker," 
preaches  that  "money  Is  like  manvire.  For 
things  to  grow  it  has  to  be  spread  around." 

Quite  apart  from  the  ingenuity  with  which 
these  most  popular  works  of  our  decade  have 
been  staged  and  the  zest  with  which  they 
are  acted,  these  affirmative  notions  are  Just 
as  philosophical  as  conclusions  that  life  is  a 
stacked  deck. 

This  Is  where  the  masses  are  InfirUtely 
smarter  than  the  deep  thinkers.  The  mass  of 
people  hare  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
cards  are  stacked,  the  dice  loaded.  Prom 
Ivory  tower  comfort  this  Is  viewed  as  shud- 
dery  news. 

What  people  wish  to  find  In  the  plays  and 
films  they  attend  are  reasons  for  living  Why 
should  they  spend  time,  money  or  enthusiasm 
to  be  told  "they  are  better  off  dead? 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  happy 
endings,  pink  miasmas,  "sheer  entertain- 
ment" or  escapism  are  the  only  fields  for 
drama  or  that  tragedy  Is  too  stark  for  com- 
fort, 

"West  Side  Story"  was  certainly  tragic.  'It 
stemmed  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
Shakespeare  took  that  from  French  and 
Italian  sources.  Oedipus  murdered  his  father 
and  married  his  mother  but  the  drama's  ef- 
fectiveness lies  in  his  gro\.-ing  awareness  of 
forces  outside  himself,  not  In  his  Introspec- 
tion. The  meaning  of  tragedy  does  not  stick 
In  a  character's  Inward  groplngs  but  breathes 
In  his  relationship  to  life  outside  himself. 

Thus,  the  triumph  of  Wasserman's  gradu- 
ally evolved  musical  play  lies  In  the  relation- 
ship of  Cer^•antes  to  his  ultimate  brainchild, 
Don  Quixote.  What  little  Is  known  of  Cer- 
vantes' life  (he  died  within  ten  days  of 
Shakespeare's  death)  Indicates  failure,  har- 
assments  and  poverty.  His  final  gesture  was 
to  characterize  the  Illusion,  the  quest,  the 
Impossible  dream,  as  Wasserman  calls  It,  and 
It  was  this  which  brought  Immorality. 

So.  "Man  of  La  Mancha"  tells  both  stories. 
With  imaginative  power  which  took  the 
patience  of  some  years  to  achieve.  Wasser- 
man places  Cervantes  in  one  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion jails  he  occupied  so  frequently.  There 
he  tells  of  Don  Quixote,  this  Imaginary  char- 
acter who  sees  beyond  the  obvious  to  discov- 
er reasons  for  zestful  living. 

The  concept,  which  grew  from  a  90-minute 
TV  special,  embraces  some  of  the  most  vital 
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facets  of  contemporary  theater.  The  thrust 
stage,  which  on  tour  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated, gathers  audience  into  play.  The 
shifting  backwards  and  forwards  In  time  (so 
eloquently  vital  to  the  works  of  Arthur  Miller 
and  Tennessee  Williams )  are  precise  enough 
to  avoid  confusions.  The  break  from  real- 
istic settings,  the  use  of  characters  to  em- 
body other  characters,  even  placing  the  or- 
chestra on  stage  are  as  contemporary  as  the 
most  ardent  avantgardlst  could  dream.  The 
dancing  Is  the  finest  Jack  Cole  has  created 
for  the  musical  stage  and  the  whole  has  been 
realized  with  uncommon  Imagination  by  di- 
rector  Albert   Marre. 

Though  he  Is  the  official  star.  Jose  Ferrer 
takes  the  unstarllke  view  that  this  for  him  Is 
never  a  vehicle.  Because  he  recognized  the 
work  as  a  whole,  he  fought  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  play  an  extraordinarily  demanding 
role.  There  are  any  number  of  good  major 
roles  and  as  Aldonza,  Maura  K.  Wedge  Is 
magnificently  stirring. 

Yes,  the  details  are  as  satisfying  as  Mitch 
Leigh's  melodic.  never-trlt«  score  but  the 
root  of  this  work's  triumph  lies  In  its  philos- 
ophy. Its  belief  In  the  glowing  wonder  of  man. 
Its  defiant  contempt  for  negation. 

Those  who  bemoan  the  theater's  dwindling 
audiences  on  a  diet  of  nihilist  philosophy 
may  be  too  self-involved  to  grasp  the  obvi- 
ous: that  for  affirmation  there  Is  widespread 
hunger. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CIA  COVERT 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1967,  I  introduced  in  the  House 
H.R.  6990  which  seeks  to  provide  an  open 
and  publicly  financed  substitute  for  CIA 
covert  support  of  student,  labor,  and 
teacher  activities  abroad  whose  cover 
was  recently  rudely  removed  and  whose 
operation  was  subjected  to  embarrassing 
international  scrutiny. 

Incidentally,  the  removal  of  this  as- 
signment is  one  which  the  CIA  will  wel- 
come with  relief.  I  am  sure. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  an  editorial  which  de- 
scribes perfectly  the  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced. In  particular,  does  it  delineate 
the  error  in  the  past  practice  which  it 
describes  as  "tainting  with  the  secret 
funds  of  an  espionage  agency  a  wide  va- 
riety of  legitimate  activities  that  should 
have  been  financed  openly  through  pri- 
vate and  public  grants?" 

Both  because  of  its  general  pertinence 
and  its  relation  to  the  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced.  I  reproduce  this  edi- 
torial herewith. 

I  do  point  out,  however,  that  the  Brit- 
ish council  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
editorial  is  exclusively  a  cultural  orga- 
nization and  has  no  connection  whatso- 
ever with  intelligence  or  propaganda. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Displacing  CIA  Subsidies 

Students  have  been  making  more  sense 
than  many  of  their  elders  In  the  controversy 
over  Central  Intelligence  Agency  subsidies  to 
private  organizations.  The  latest  case  in 
point  Is  the  proposal  of  the  Collegiate  Council 
of  the  trmted  Nations  that  Congress  create 


an  Indeper.deiit  agency  Jo  continue — openly 
rather  than  covertly — financial  aid  to  those 
of  the  C.I.A.-supported  activities  that  remain 
needed  despite  the  easing  of  the  cold  war. 

Some  of  the  C.I.A. -financed  activities  prob- 
ably should  never  have  been  undertaken  and 
others  have  been  long  outmoded.  But  the 
critical  error  In  the  CIA.  program  has  been 
In  tainting  with  the  secret  funds  of  an 
espionage  agency  a  wide  variety  of  legitimate 
activities  that  should  have  been  financed 
openly   through   private  and   public   grants. 

Some  useful  activities — such  as  student 
and  trade  union  participation  in  interna- 
tional forums — may  be  liquidated  unless  a 
way  is  now  found  to  provide  open  financing. 
Other  activities,  still  undisclosed,  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  C.I.A.  funds.  Recent  state- 
ments Indicate  that  some  C.I-A.  officials  and 
their  Congressional  apologists,  like  the  Bour- 
bon kings,  have  "learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing." 

The  worldwide  Ideological  competition  be- 
tween Communism  and  democracy  i;ndoubt- 
edly  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  even  if 
East-West  political  warfare  gradually  dimin- 
ishes In  volume  and  virulence.  The  role  the 
United  States  needs  to  play  in  it — now  that 
governments  in  Europe  and  others  elsewhere 
are  strong  enough  to  defend  their  own  so- 
cieties against  subversion— requires  thorough 
reappraisal. 

But  two  things  are  clear.  The  fact  that 
Communist  governments  employ  intelligence 
operatives  for  such  purposes  abroad  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  must  utilize 
the  same  device  in  getting  a  hearing  for 
American  views.  Secondly,  there  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  any  Justification  for  the 
C.I.A.  to  penetrate,  influence  and  secretly 
subsidize  American  private  organizations. 

An  essential  step  in  unraveling  the  current 
mess  Is  to  transfer  to  a  public  agency  the 
responsibility  for  helping  private  American 
organizations  finance  valuable  International 
activities  that  cannot  be  financed  privately. 

An  agency  drawn  up  along  the  lines  of  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  or  the 
British  Council — with  distinguished  private 
citizens  as  well  as  Government  officials  on  the 
board — could  both  protect  the  national  In- 
terest and  avoid  any  suspicion  that  American 
private  organizations  are  being  subverted. 
The  report  of  President  Johnson's  special 
studv  committee  on  the  C.I..'\.  should  con- 
tain a  detailed  project  of  this  kind  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  March  6,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  6637,  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967. 

This  proposed  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967  would  amend  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
Are  research  and  safety  program  to 
gather  comprehensive  flre  data,  conduct 
intensive  fire  research,  educate  and  train 
in  fire  protection  and  safety  and  support 
demonstrations  of  improved  and  experi- 
mental flre  protection  and  safety. 

The  best  estimates  available  indicate 
that  in  1965,  fire  in  the  United  States 
caused  12,100  deaths  and  property  dam- 
age amounting  to  $1,741.300,000— $8.98 


for  ever>'  man,  woman,  and  child.  Our 
per  capita  fire  death  rate  is  twice  Can- 
ada's rate,  four  times  the  rate  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  six  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  for  Japan.  While  our 
much  higher  per  capita  death  rate  may 
reflect  the  hazards  that  accompany  our 
higher  standard  of  living,  this  merely  in- 
dicates that  we  must  put  forth  greater 
fire  safety  efforts  as  our  living  standards 
rise,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  excessive  loss 
of  life  to  fire. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  best  pri- 
vately estimated  per  capita  flre  death 
rate  from  all  causes  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant — although  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  figures  for  nontranspor- 
tation  fires  have  increased  9  percent. 
Over  the  same  period  the  estimated  per 
capita  number  of  fires  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  9  percent  and  the 
estimated  per  capita  property  damage 
has  increased  4  percent.  Our  1965  esti- 
mated per  capita  property  damage  con- 
trasts with  $6.85  for  Canada,  the  next 
highest  per  capita  loss  among  major 
countries.  Japan,  with  a  population  of 
about  one-half  that  of  the  United  States, 
has  a  per  capita  loss  of  only  $1.32  and 
its  total  number  of  fires  in  1965  is  about 
one-fortieth  of  the  number  that  occurred 
in  the  United  States. 

The  ravages  of  uncontrolled  fires  have 
dotted  the  pages  of  history  from  its  be- 
ginning. Great  fires  that  are  well  known 
go  back  at  least  to  Nero's  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century.  King  John 
promulgated  building  ordinances  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  fire  between  buildings 
after  the  London  flre  of  1212—3  years 
before  the  Magna  Carta.  Research  and 
testing  of  building  constructions  for  fire 
resistance  in  this  country  started  early 
in  the  last  century  but  remained  at  a  very 
low  level  until  the  sreat  fires  in  Chicago. 
Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco,  the  last 
two  in  the  flrst  decade  of  this  century. 
The  resulting  impetus  to  fire  studies  has 
led  to  a  more  systematic  approach  and 
to  the  present  collection  of  standard  test 
methods. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  flre  test- 
ing and  research  was  beginning  to  grow, 
the  gathering  of  fire  information  and 
attempts  at  public  education  on  fire 
safety  took  on  a  new  stature.  The  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association, 
founded  in  1896,  is  the  chief  source  for 
educational  materials  and  consolidated 
flre  information. 

ROLE    OF    FIRE    IN    PUBLIC    SAFETY 

Fire  strikes  at  man  both  physically 
and  economically.  There  is  no  place  or 
time  when  he  may  safely  relax  his  guard. 
His  homes,  places  of  amusement,  cities, 
transportation,  and  national  resources 
are  all  vulnerable  to  fire.  Fires  start 
from  natural  causes  such  as  lightning, 
but  most  causes  are  related  to  man's 
carelessness  among  the  hazardous  sur- 
roundings he  has  made  for  himself. 

Fires  in  homes  and  apartments  take 
niany  lives  every  year.  Tragedies  strike 
in  places  of  public  assembly  despite  laws 
and  recommendations  on  construction, 
decoration,  occupancy,  and  means  of 
egi'ess.  Large  losses  of  life  have  oc- 
curred in  just  the  past  few  years  as  a 
result  of  fires  in  schools,  hospitals,  hotels, 
and  restaurants.    The  recent  tragedy  in 
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a  penthouse  restaurant  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  took  25  lives. 

Without  the  significant  efforts  of  pri- 
vate and  pubUc  organizations  in  the  field 
of  fire  safety,  the  record  would  be  much 
worse.  However,  this  record  can  and 
should  be  improved.  Greater  support  of 
fire  safety  programs  will  be  needed,  if 
such  improvement  is  to  be  achieved. 
The  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide needed  support  through  a  national 
fire  safety  program,  including  direct 
financial  support  of  activities  of  private 
nonprofit  and  public  organizations,  and 
increased  Federal  activities  to  provide 
technical  support  for  their  programs. 
Tlie  national  program  should  encourage 
local  initiative  by  supporting  improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  preventing 
and  controlling  fires,  reducing  personal 
injury  and  property  damage,  or  im- 
proving the  efficiency,  operation,  or  or- 
ganization of  the  fire  services. 

Comprehensive  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  fire  causes  and  effects  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  use  of  available  resources 
to  minimize  the  harm  from  fires.  These 
resources  must  be  directed  to  the  most 
significant  areas  of  the  overall  problem, 
which  aie  only  partially  identified  at 
present.  For  example,  present  fire 
cause  data  are  not  detailed  enough  to 
permit  analysis  to  determine  where  re- 
search and  other  activities  will  be  most 
beneficial.  Similarly,  education  In  fire 
safety  and  protection  is  hindered  by  a 
lack  of  detailed  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  problem. 

INFORM.\TION 


Our  present  national  efforts  to  gather 
information  on  fire  causes  and  effects 
are  carried  on  by  private  organizations. 
These  organizations  depend  on  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  their  members  and 
others  who  are  interested  enough  to  pro- 
vide  reports.     The   National   Fire   Pro- 
tection Association  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  having  the  best  compilation  of 
data  on  fire  causes  and  losses  of  life  and 
property.    Despite  diligent  effort  on  the 
association's  part,  however,  it  receives 
statewide  loss  data  from  only  about  half 
of  the  States,  and  data  on  causes  from 
about   one-third    of    the    States.     The 
present    NFPA    budget,    derived    from 
members'  dues  plus  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions cannot  support  staff  operations  in 
tlie  field   to   gather   directly   the   data 
which  is  not  supplied  to  the  association. 
Nor  can  the  association  appeal  to  any 
incentive  for  cooperation   in   the   data 
gathering  other  than  a  com.mon  interest 
in  fire  safety. 

Another  group  gathering  data  is  the 
insurance  industry.  However,  their  pri- 
mary interest  is  in  the  area  of  establish- 
ing insurance  rates,  and  their  data,  and 
analyses  thereof,  are  of  appropriately 
limited  scope. 

We  need  more  flre  information  than 
voluntary  efforts  have  been  able  to 
gather.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  Federal  support  that  could  be 
used  to  increase  that  level  of  effort  sig- 
nificantly. 'Voluntary  and  uniform  re- 
porting of  flre  information  could  be 
achieved  by  grants  to  local  organiza- 
tions. The  information  gathering  pro- 
gram would  utilize  a  standardized  re- 
porting system,  and  one  or  more  teams 


of  experts  to  investigate  selected  fires 
in  depth  and  evaluate  and  improve  the 
reporting  system.  There  would  also  be 
a  clearinghouse  service  for  flre  informa- 
tion, which  would  maintain  a  compre- 
hensive library,  provide  materials  and  an 
abstract  service,  publish  bibliographies 
and  maintain  rosters  of  those  having 
highly  specialized  expertise. 

The  information  gathered  under  this 
program  would  aid  in  plarming,  research, 
and  in  providing  fire  safety  education. 
The  clearinghouse  service  would  furnish 
useful  fire  information  to  the  fire  service 
and  others  interested  in  fire  safety 
throughout  the  country. 

RESEARCH 

The  present  research  effort  is  carried 
on  by  fire  equipment  and  building  ma- 
terials industries,  trade  associations,  uni- 
versities, nonprofit  organizations,  com- 
mercial laboratories,  and  Government 
agencies.  The  industry  and  trade  as- 
sociation research,  for  the  most  part,  is 
of  an  applied,  product-oriented  nature. 
Individual  companies  conduct  little  basic 
research.  Industry  has  made  use  of 
trade  associations  as  a  mechanism  for 
industrj-wide  support  of  research  on 
common  problems.  But  this  work  also 
is  predominantly  applied  research.  In- 
dustry tends  to  look  to  those  who  are  not 
proflt  motivated  for  the  basic  research 
information. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent's  funding  for 
fire  research  program  is  about  $6  mil- 
lion concentrated  mainly  in  the  For- 
est Service  and  Department  of  Defense, 
the  latter  including  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  Smaller  amounts  go  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  research  of  the 
Government  agencies  is  largely  mission 
oriented,  and  not  applicable  to  many 
common  fire  safety  problems. 

The  primar>'  deficiency  of  these  re- 
search programs  is  that  inadequate 
attention  is  given  to  establishing  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  nature  and 
behavior  of  fire  upon  which  could  be 
based  a  theoi'v  and  more  efficient  prac- 
tice of  fire  prevention  and  control.  In- 
stead, great  reliance  is  placed  on  the  less 
efficient  method  of  empirical  fire  testing, 
to  determine  the  fire  resistance  of  various 
materials.  The  number  of  samples  of 
building  materials  and  assemblies  that 
can  be  fire  tested  is  limited  because  of 
cost,  thus  re.stricting  technological  inno- 
vation  in  the  building  industry. 

A  major  research  gap  is  in  the  area 
of  fire  department  operations.  The  need 
for  research  here  is  becoming  critical. 
Increasing  costs  of  operating  community 
services,  the  trend  to  great  agglomera- 
tion of  communities  into  metropolitan 
regions,  and  the  rapid  social  and  techno- 
logical change  are  imposing  demands  on 
flre  services  for  greater  efficiency.  In 
rural  ai-eas,  the  longer  distances  and 
uncertain  water  supplies,  plus  the  hazard 
of  large  quantities  of  stored  combustible 
agricultural  products  on  many  farms, 
place  great  demands  on  local  fire 
services. 

The  legislation  wUl  authorize  addi- 
tional research  nearly  equal  to  the 
present  Federal  level  immediately,  much 


of  which  will  be  used,  through  contracts, 
to  support  fundamental  studies  in  the 
universities  and  other  non-Federal  fa- 
ciUties.  There  would  also  be  develop- 
ment of  improved  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  preventing  and  controlling 
fires,  and  for  rehabilitating  injured 
persons  and  damaged  property. 

EDUCATION 

The  National  Pire  Protection  Associa- 
tion,  the   International   Association   of 
Fire   Chiefs,   and   the  National   Safety 
Council  each  has  a  national  program  in 
fire    prevention    education.     Of    these, 
NFPA's  is  the  largest  and  includes  Spring 
Clean-Up    Week    and    Fire    Prevention 
Week  in  October.    Government  and  local 
public  education  programs  are  generally 
related  to   the   national  programs  and 
make  use  of  their  educational  literature. 
Despite  these  efforts  at  pubUc  educa- 
tion, many  members  of  the  public  are 
complacent  and  do  not  take  the  pre- 
cautions  needed   to   reduce   the   occur- 
rences of  fires  caused  by  carelessness. 
Inadequate  financial  resources  now  pre- 
clude existing  programs  from  fully  effec- 
tive use  of  mass  communication  media 
and  of  other  public  educational  activities. 
The  legislation  would  authorize  grants  to 
State  and  local  fire  service  groups  and 
support  to  national  fire  education  groups 
for  public  fire  safety  education.    It  will 
also  authorize  Federal  technical  support 
of  such  educational  activities. 

Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  flre 
prevention  education  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Engineering, 
architecture,  city  planning,  and  compa- 
rable curriculums  should  include  fire 
problems  and  design  approaches  that 
will  minimize  fire  occurrence  and  spread. 
Such  design  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  practice  of  those 
professions.  Specialized  training  in  the 
scieiatific  and  engineering  aspects  of 
fire  protection  are  also  needed.  Only 
two  imiversities  offer  4 -year  curriculums 
leading  to  degrees  in  fire  protection  en- 
eineering.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculums  and  course  mate- 
rial to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
fire  protection  curriculums  in  additional 
colleges  or  universities,  and  facihtate 
the  introduction  of  fire  protection 
courses  in  other  curriculimis. 

Most  professional  flre  personnel  lack 
sufficient  training  in  command  and  con- 
trol  of  disaster  operations   and   in   the 
control  of  special  hazards.     Education 
and  training  is  essential  to  attainment 
of  the  highest  levels  of  competence  for 
the  fire  services.    Many  States  have  fire 
service  schools  offering   short   courses. 
However,   the  content  and  amount  of 
training  varies  from  State  to  State,  and 
even  vi-ithin  States  since  individual  par- 
ticipation in  some  cases  is  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  local  fimds.    The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  authorize  grants 
and  support  of  the  development  of  and 
participation   in  professional  extension 
courses  for  fire   service  personnel  and 
officers.    We  believe  the  objective  should 
be  the  establisliment  of  a  program  of 
periodic  professional  training  for  all  flre 
services  personnel,  and  for  the  staff  of 
State  fire  marshals  offices  or  other  of- 
fices whose  responsibilities  have  slgnlfl- 
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cant  relationship  to  fire.  Such  in- 
creased education  should  enhance  pro- 
fessional stature  and  encourage  career 
and  executive  development  In  the  fire 
services,  thereby  attracting  greater  num- 
bers of  highly  qualified  individuals  to 
this  important  area  of  public  service. 

DEMONSTRA-nON    PHOJECTS 

Many  interested  firemen  and  other 
public  spirited  individuals  have  applied 
themselves  to  problems  of  public  educa- 
tion, fire  safety,  and  fire  department  op- 
erations. Frequently,  these  individuals 
have  not  been  able  to  support,  or  find 
support  for,  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  feasibility  of  improved  training  aids, 
operational  procedures,  public  education 
programs,  or  other  fire  safety  methods 
and  techniques.  Ideas  for  useful  demon- 
stration will  also  result  from  Federal 
fire  safety  activities.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  authorize  Federal  support 
of  appropriate  demonstrations,  and  thus 
would  encourase  local  and  individual 
initiative  in  the  solution  of  fire  safety 
problems. 

NAnONAL    FIRE     RKSEARCH     AND    SAFETY    CENTER 

This  proposed  legislation  would  state 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
should  establish  a  fire  research  and 
safety  center.  While  much  of  the  re- 
search under  this  program  will  be  per- 
foi-med  outside  the  Federal  Government 
or  in  other  Federal  facilities,  neither 
private  nor  Government  facilities  in  this 
country  are  equipped  for  certain  kinds 
of  research,  such  as  growth  and  spread 
of  fires  within  full-scale,  multistory 
buildings  or  the  interactions  among 
structural  elements  under  fire  condi- 
tions. The  results  of  these  and  similar 
studies  could  lead  to  advanced  design 
practices  reducing  the  likelihood  and 
spread  of  fires.  Consequently  an  ad- 
vanced research  center  is  needed  for  per- 
formance of  such  fundamental  studies. 

Additionally,  the  center  would  provide 
a  central  focus  for  management  of  the 
national  fire  safety  program  under  this 
proposed  legislation.  By  establishing 
close  contact  with  research  personnel, 
the  center  would  facilitate  development 
of  necessary  staff  competence  for  both 
technical  support  of  non-Federal  activ- 
ities and  scientific  management  of  con- 
tracts and  grants. 

Finally,  the  program  also  would  uti- 
lize fully  existing  competence  and  facili- 
ties of  other  Federal  agencies,  and  would 
be  coordinated  carefully  with  related 
existing  Federal  programs. 


1947,  two  small  but  essential  countries — 
Greece  and  Turkey — were  endangered 
by  communism. 

With  typical  candor  and  courage,  he 
warned  that: 

Should  we  fall  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  effect  will  be  far-reaching  to  the  West 
as  well  as  to  the  East.  We  must  take  Im- 
mediate and  resolute  action. 

Conaress  did  take  such  action  and 
provided  Greece  and  Turkey  with  $400 
million  in  military  and  economic  aid 
during  the  1948  fiscal  year.  This  vital 
assistance  saved  these  valiant,  but  weak- 
ened nations  from  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism. 

Harry  S.  Tniman  was  responsible  for 
more  momentous  decisions  than  per- 
haps any  President  and  later  that  yeai* — 
1947 — urged  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
helped  to  rebuild  Europe's  war-torn 
economy. 

But  when  he  a.sked  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  he  produced  a  notable  and 
dramatic  change  in  American  foreign 
policy — from  150  years  of  peacetime  iso- 
lation, to  involvement  in  serious  Euro- 
I^an  problems  that  affected  free  coun- 
tries. It  was  this  bold,  but  effective 
change,  that  resulted  in  our  policy  of 
containment  of  communism. 

President  Truman's  foresight,  courage, 
and  strong  leadership,  not  only  saved 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  communism, 
he  also  became  the  inspiring?  symbol  of 
anticommunism  throughout  the  world. 
A  line  in  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  re- 
minds me  of  Harry  S.  Truman:  "And 
courat'e  never  to  submit  or  yield."  It 
was  this  courage  that  helped  to  keep  the 
world  free  when  he  was  President. 

Almost  5  years  after  he  advocated  the 
doctrine  named  after  him,  Tioiman  was 
told  by  Prime  Minister  Winston  Church- 
ill, "You.  more  than  any  other  man,  have 
saved  Western  civilization."  Truman's 
great  record  of  achievement  reveals  tliat 
Churchill  did  not  exaggerate  in  his 
praise. 

I  salute  this  great  former  President, 
gallant  fighter  for  freedom,  and  active 
statesman,  as  the  20th  anniversar>'  of 
the  hi.storic  Truman  doctrine  is  observed. 

He  is  82  now,  but  no  matter  how  long 
he  lives,  the  free  people  and  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  always  remember 
Harry  S.  Truman  with  respect  and  a 
gratitude  so  deep,  it  cannot  be  measured 
or  expressed  with  words. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  20th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  significant  mes- 
sages ever  delivered  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress — the  Trixman  doctrine. 

When  President  Harry  S.  Tniman 
spoke    before    Congress    on    March    12. 


UNNECESSARY  COMPETITION  FOR 
OUR  INDUSTRIES  FROM  FOREIGN 
TEXTILE   PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  the  Repre- 
sentative from  a  district  in  Tennessee 
where  the  domestic  apparel  and  related 
products  Industry  is  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  most  interested  in  seeing  that 
our  textile  industries  are   not  bled  to 


death  by  unnecessary  competition  from 
foreign  products. 

The  apparel  products  industry  in  my 
district  has  helped  the  area  lift  itself  out 
of  economic  stagnation  to  growth  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  textile 
industry  in  western  Tennessee  has  forti- 
fied an  otherwise  declining  agriculture 
industry  by  giving  cotton  and  other  re- 
lated products  a  ready  outlet. 

The  same  situation  presents  itself 
throughout  Tennessee,  where  the  textile 
industries  employ  more  than  125,0C'3 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  in  areas  once 
economically  depressed.  In  my  own 
district,  more  than  50  percent  of  those 
employed  in  manufacturing  trades  are 
employed  in  textile  mills  and  related 
manufacturing. 

Therefore,  the  dangerous  rise  in  for- 
eign imports  of  apparel  products  during 
the  past  few  years  directly  affects  my 
district  and  my  State.  The  health  of  this 
industry  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  my 
State,  and  the  influx  of  imports  -.vhich 
threatens  the  gainful  employment  of  my 
constituents  necessarily  alarms  tliem. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Tennessee. 
where  my  district  is  located,  cotton  is 
an  important  product  which  is  grown  in 
all  11  counties  I  represent  It  is  the 
larsxest  money  crop  in  my  district.  Last 
year,  the  cotton  acreage  planted  dropped 
by  112.000  acres  from  the  previous  year, 
and  it  is  expected  to  fall  in  lar'-;e  propor- 
tions this  year.  Production  fell  last 
year  by  265,000  bales  from  the  previous 
year. 

These  reductions  are  being  made  in 
most  respects  to  the  need  by  the  cotton 
industry  to  meet  the  supply  and  demand 
ratio  of  the  product. 

I  mentioned  cotton  as  just  one  example 
of  the  domestic  products  which  have 
been  affected  by  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
portations from  cheap-labor  countries. 
Tennesseans  in  the  western  part  of  our 
State  are  more  directly  concerned  with 
tills  product  than  others,  but  all  of  us 
are  concerned  with  the  entire  scope  of 
the  effect  the  decline  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  on  the  cotton  industry. 

The  enormous  influx  of  foreis^n  pro- 
duced and  manufactured  products  have 
become  so  competitive  with  domestic 
products  that  its  repercussions  have  af- 
fected both  the  textile  industry  and  the 
cotton  industry  in  my  State.  The  same 
trend  is  apparent  throughout  the  United 
States. 

We  need  to  take  action  to  remedy  these 
trends,  and  the  action  should  be  in  the 
form  of  strengthening  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industries,  not  undermining  them  by 
allowing  continued  rise  in  importation 
of  competitive  products. 

The  State  Department  and  various 
Federal  agencies  have  allowed  our  tex- 
tile program  to  be  eroded.  The  impor- 
tation of  wool  textiles  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  must  be  realistically 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
economic  concern,  and.  therefore,  rea- 
son compels  us  to  Insist  that  our  domes- 
tic industries  be  protected  rather  than 
to  allow  the  continued  trend.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  international  cotton  ar- 
rangement for  another  5  years  seems 
warranted,  but  we  must  also  insist  that 
adequate  enforcement  of  its  provisions 
are  carried  out. 
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PROPOSED  LAKE  ERIE-OHIO  RIVER 
CANAL 


Mr.  ■VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man f  i-om  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
aroused  public  has  again  attacked 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
is  trying  to  force  down  our  throats  the 
proposed  Lake  Erie -Ohio  River  Canal. 

I  am  pleased  this  week  to  report  that 
one  of  Empire  State's  most  respected 
public  bodies— the  Power  Authority  of 
the  State  of  New  York— has  fearlessly 
exposed  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  A  letter,  which  at- 
tacks the  canal  project,  has  been  sent 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  FitzPatrick. 
chairman  of  the  power  authority,  to  Lt. 
Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy.  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Although  dated  November  18,  1966.  its 
contents  were  made  public  only  last 
week.  It  confirms  all  the  worst  fears  of 
those  of  us  who  have  believed  that  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  wasteful  project  are 
probably  Ulegal  and  would  seriously  af- 
fect the  entire  Great  Lakes  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

Chairman  FitzPatrick  informed  Gen- 
eral Cassidy  of  the  results  of  several  en- 
gineering studies  carried  on  by  both  ex- 
pert power  authority  personnel  and  rep- 
utable independent  consulting  engi- 
neering firms.  The  power  authority's 
letter  touches  upon  three  main  points 
which  I  will  discuss  only  briefly  here  to- 
day. 

First  of  all,  the  entire  canal  may  be 
illegal.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  admits 
that  it  will  have  to  divert  water  from 
Lake  Erie  to  fill  the  locks  of  the  canal. 
Ii  states,   wrongly   I   believe,   that   this 
pumping  of  water  from  the  lake  will  not 
have  any   effect   on   the   water   level. 
Whether  it  does  or  not.  there  is  no  argu- 
ment that  the  water  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved, if  only  temporarily.    Under  the 
1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  no 
diversion  of  water  can  be  made  from  the 
Great  Lakes  without  the  permission  of 
the    International    Joint    Commission, 
made  up  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
representatives.     Mr.  FitzPatrick  points 
out  correctly  that  no  such  approval  has 
been  obtained,  or  even  sought  by  the 
Engineers. 

For  several  years,  I  have  maintained 
that  the  canal,  by  adversely  affecting  the 
water  level  of  Lake  Erie,  would  senou.'^ly 
hinder,  if  not  halt,  dedicated  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  State  and 
local  jurisdictions,  to  combat  lake  pollu- 
tion. Lake  Erie  is  the  most  seriously  pol- 
luted of  all  the  Great  Lakes  and  inter- 
ested parties  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
are  trying  to  resolve  this  serious  problem. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  by  sponsoring  this  canal, 
will  hamper  attempts  to  clean  up  the 
lake,  and  even  contribute  to  its  further 
contamination.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
see  that  the  independent  studies  of  the 


New  York  Power  Authority  reach  this 
same  conclusion.  I  think  these  latest  de- 
velopments should  awaken  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  the  fact  that  their  "castle  In 
the  air"  is  tumbling  down  around  them. 
The  least  they  can  do  is  reopen  public 
hearings  so  that  they  can  see  for  them- 
selves how  the  tide  of  public  sentiment 
has  mounted  against  them. 

The  power  authority  has  also  men- 
tioned to  Cassidy  that  the  canal  would 
reduce  the  flow  of  water  over  Niagara 
Falls,  seriously  diminishing  the  amount 
of  power  generated  by  electric  generat- 
ing turbines  at  the  Falls.  The  authori- 
ty's engineers  estimate  at  least  $5  million 
worth  of  power  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  users  would  be  lost  if  the 
canal  was  built  and  the  lake  level  re- 
duced. 

I  have  touched  upon  these  points  only 
briefly,  Mr.  Speaker.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  may  become  more 
fully  aware  of  the  details  of  these  ob- 
jections, I  add  to  my  remarks  here  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  FitzPatrick's  excellently 
worded  letter  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Further,  with  permission  granted,  I  add 
the  text  of  a  short  memorandum  wtiich 
reports  on  a  conference  held  on  February 
1.  1967,  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority.  I  believe  this 
document  will  throw  further  light  on  the 
matter  under  discussion: 


Power  AtrrHORrrv  of 
THE  State  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  18, 1966. 
Be  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal. 
Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy.  U.S.A.. 
Chief  of  Engineers, 
Building  T-7,  Room  1230, 
Gravelly  Point.  Va. 

Dear  General  Cassidy:  We  have  exam- 
ined the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
dated  September  7,  1966  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  par- 
ticularly paragraph  17  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

"17.  Concern  has  been  expressed  by  cer- 
tain interests  that  operation  of  the  proposed 
project  may  adversely  aSect  water  surface 
levels  in  Lake  Erie  and  reduce  flows  at 
Niagara  Falls  for  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration The  Board  notes  that  any  diver- 
sion would  be  governed  by  the  Boundary 
W'aters  Treaty  of   1909,  as  amended." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Power  Authority,  a 
non-profit  self-supporting  agency  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which  constructed  and 
operates  hydroelectric  plants  on  the  Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  I  submitted  a  rec- 
ommendation in  June  1965  that  the  Board 
disapprove  the  proposed  canal  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  require  diversions  of 
Great  Lnkes  Basin  waters  which  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  and  that  it  would  cause  very 
substantial  injury  to  power  users  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Copies  of  that 
letter  and  supporting  documents  are  en- 
closed. 

We  pointed  out  that  if  the  project  were 
constructed  a  minimum  of  over  a  million 
acre-feet  of  water  would  be  permanently  lost 
to  Lake  Erie  and  kept  in  dead  storage  in  the 
Summit  Reservoir  and  that  If  this  water 
were  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course 
from  the  Grand  River  to  the  Lakes  it  would 
produce  $3,000,000  worth  of  power  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  also  called  the 
Board's  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  water  needed  to  operate  the 
project  would  have  to  be  pumped  from  Lake 
Erie  and  that  this  diversion  would  undoubt- 
edly increase  with   the  passage  of  time  so 


that  ultimately  substantial  permanent  di- 
versions from  Lake  Erie  would  be  ineviuble. 
The  State  of  New  York,  subject  only  to 
tiie  paramount  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  navigation,  is  the  owner  of  the 
boundaj-y  waters  wUhin  the  State  which  It 
holds  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  State  and 
over  which  it  exercises  both  sovereign  and 
proprietary  righto.  In  that  respect  its  posi- 
tion Is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
states  in  the  western  part  of  the  country 
where  water  rights  are  determined  by  ap- 
propriation or  equitible  apportionnnent.  It 
has  taken  the  leading  role  in  the  litigation 
against  the  State  of  Illinois  which  has  gore 
on  almost  continuously  during  this  century 
seeking  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  diversion  of 
Great  Lakes  waters  at  Chicago. 

The  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebe^.-  have 
a  similar  interest  in  preventing  the  diver- 
sion of  the  water  from  the  Great  Lakes. 
Like  New  York,  they  have  large  hydroelectric 
projects  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
Rivers  downstream  from  the  proposed  Ohio 
canal.  Their  rights  are  pix)tected  by  inter- 
national agreement. 

When  we  discussed  the  Ohio  canal  with 
the  District  Engineer  In  1965  we  were  as- 
sured that  he  considered  any  permanent  di- 
version from  the  Lake  to  be  contrary  to  the 
1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  with  Canada. 
Since  then,  neither  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
nor  any  other  party  interested  In  the  canal 
has  offered  any  e\"ldence  that  jsermanent  di- 
versions would  not  be  needed  and  would  not 
Increase  over  the  years,  up  to  the  point 
where  they  become  a  continuous  drain  on 
the  limited  resources  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Board's  report  fails  to  oonflrm  the  Dis- 
trict  Engineer's   intention   to   avoid   perma- 
nent diversion  of  Lake  Erie  water.     In  fact 
It  appears  to  imply  that  such  diversion   is 
likely.     It  gives  no  Indication  that  any  ade- 
quate study  has  been  made  to  show  whether 
it  would  be  passible  to  operate  the  project 
without  using  water  from  Lake  Erie,  particu- 
larly In  dry-weather  cycles  when  it  Is  most 
tirgently  needed  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin, 
Our  opinion  as  to  permanent  diversions  of 
water  was  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the 
Mahoning  River,  a   highly  polluted  stream, 
would  be  a  southerly  reach  of  the  proposed 
canal  system.     Federal  legislation  to  estab- 
lish   water    quality    standards,    which    was 
pending  In  1965  and  since  has  been  enacted 
Into  law,  confirm.?  our  belief  that  existence 
of  this  canal  would  lead  to  irresistible  pres- 
sures to  divert  from  La'Ke  Erie  all  the  water 
necessary    to   achieve   standards    of    purity 
established  for  the  Mahoning  River,  what- 
ever those  standards  may  be.     This  wa?  pre- 
cisely the  situation  at  Chicago  near  the  turn 
of  the  century  which  led  to  the  diversion 
of  enormous  quantities  of  water  from  Laice 
Michigan  Into  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  note  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion the  Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
S500.000  for  the  purpose  of  further  study  of 
the  canal  project.  We  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  some  of  this  money  be  spent  to 
determine  the  actual  amount  of  water  to  be 
diverted  from  Lake  Erie  to  operate  the  canal 
and  to  malnUin  water  purity  standards  In 
the  Mahoning  River.  Since  the  answers  to 
these  questions  depend  on  the  standards  of 
water  quality  finally  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  we  believe  such  study  should 
begin  after  the  Secret.^ry  has  had  a  chance 
to  review  the  standards  now  In  effect  In  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Even  temporary  diversions  and  diversions 
of  tributary  waters  such  as  the  Grand  River 
are  covered  by  the  1909  Treaty  and  cannot 
properly  be  undertaken  without  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  approval  If.  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ohio  canal,  substantial  Injury 
to  Interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
would  result.  The  Board's  report  acknowl- 
edges that  diversion  would  be  covered  by  the 
1909  Treaty.  It  would  appear  logical  that 
before  large  sums   are  expended   to  Justify 
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construction  of  a  canal  which  would  result 
in  diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  the  Canadian  position  should  be  ascer- 
tained through  the  Department  of  State. 
Certainly  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  two 
governments  to  refer  a  matter  of  this  type 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission  before 
either  takes  unilateral  action  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Board's  report 
acknowledged  that  diversion  necessary  for 
the  proposed  canal  would  be  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  1909  Treaty,  the  report 
makes  only  the  most  casual  reference  to  the 
damage  the  diversion  would  cause  to  down- 
stream Interests.  This  reference  was  limited 
to  the  effect  the  diversion  would  have  on  the 
level  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  flows  at  Niagara 
Palls.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  effect 
the  diversion  would  have  on  hydroelectric 
developments  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  ot 
New  York  State  through  Its  Power  Authority. 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Neither  was  any  mention  made  of 
the  effect  diversion  would  have  upon  naviga- 
tion in  Lake  Erie  and  the  St.  Lawrence  In- 
cluding Montreal  Harbor  and  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  where  the  depth  of  water 
Is  of  constant  and  vital  concern. 

No  mention  was  made  In  the  report  of  the 
property  rights  of  New  York  State  and  the 
two  Canadian  provinces  in  the  unimpaired 
flow  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers 
Which  are  utilized  for  hydroelectric  power 
purposes. 

Downstream  Interests  will  xxndoubtedly  be 
as  zealous  to  protect  their  rights  as  they 
are  with  respect  to  diversion  at  Chicago 
which  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been  the 
subject  of  renewed  litigation  between  the 
states  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  on  one 
side  and  Illinois  on  the  other  and  also  the 
subject  of  considerable  congressional  activ- 
ity. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  spending  any  substan- 
tial part  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  further  engineering  studies  with- 
out first  resolving  the  problems  and  Issues 
pointed  out  herein. 

We  further  earnestly  request  that  In  the 
report  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  cur- 
rently preparing  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  the  inter- 
national questions  raised  herein  and  the 
downstream  property  rights  referred  to.  be 
treated  fully. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  PitzPatrick. 

Chairman. 


Power  Authoritt  op 
THE  State  of  New  York. 
JVewj  York.  N.Y.,  February  3.  1967. 
Memorandum  to:  W.  S.  Chapln. 
Prom:  Scott  B.  Lilly  and  Asa  George. 
Subject:  Proposed     Lake     Erie-Ohio     River 
Canal    Project — Report    on    Conference 
Held  on  Pebruary  1.  1967,  With  Division 
Engineer — Ohio  River  Division — Corps  of 
Engineers.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
We  attended  a  conference  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  on  Pebruary  1  arranged  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  with  the  Division  Engi- 
neer, Ohio  River  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  discuss  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal  Project. 

In  attendance  were  the  Division  Engineer. 
Cincinnati:  District  Engineer.  Pittsburgh; 
members  of  their  staffs;  District  Engineer, 
Buffalo:  Harley  Lawhead  of  the  Division  En- 
gineer's Office,  Chicago  and  representatives 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Commission.  The  New 
York  State  delegation  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  was  represented  by  Mr.  Patrick 
J.  Sullivan. 

The  overall  presentation  made  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  this  meeting  Included  a  de- 
scription of  the  acUvltles  of  the  Ohio  River 
Division  by  Brig.  Gen.  Wlllard  Roper.  Divi- 


sion Engineer,  followed  by  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lake  &le-Ohlo  River  Canal  Proj- 
ect by  Col.  J,  E.  Hammer.  District  Engineer, 
Pittsburgh  and  the  hydrology  of  the  project 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Rellly.  District  Staff  Hydrologlst. 
This  presentation  was  followed  by  a  question 
and  answer  period. 

The  highlights  of  this  conference  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  Pittsburgh  District.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, proposes  substantial  changes  In  its 
Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  canal  plan  In  order 
to  meet  objections  raised  by  the  Power  Au- 
thority: 

( 1 )  The  two  million  acre-foot  Grand  River 
(Summit)  Reservoir  would  be  filled  entirely 
by  retaining  excess  flows  from  the  Mahoning 
River  which  Is  located  in  the  Ohio  River 
basin.  The  entire  flow  of  the  Grand  River 
would  be  allowed  to  run  into  Lake  Erie  as 
it  now  does.  Previously  It  had  been  proposed 
to  fill  the  reservoir  by  retaining  most  ot  the 
flow  of  the  Grand  River  as  well  as  flows  not 
needed  In  the  Mahoning.  The  cost  to  power 
users  In  New  York  and  Canada  would  have 
been  about  $3  million.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  It  is  physically  possible  to  fill  the  reser- 
voir without  retaining  any  Grand  River  flows 
but  this  would  of  course  Increase  the  filling 
time,  perhaps  to  six  to  seven  years  or  longer. 
It  would  not  necessarily  delay  operation  of 
the  canal,  since  the  reservoir  would  be  built 
first  and  the  whole  project  would  take  at  least 
7  years  to  build. 

(2)  I'he  Pittsburgh  District  hydrologlst 
proposes  to  discharge  all  flood  flows  which 
could  not  be  usefully  stored  In  the  Mahonu.g 
Valley  down  the  Grand  River  to  Lake  Erie. 
He  calculates  that  such  flows  would  more 
than  offset  any  evaporation  losses  from  the 
reservoir  and  provide  a  net  benefit  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  Great  Lakes 
power  production  over  a  17  year  period. 

These  proposals  apparently  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Division  Engineer.  However, 
they  have  not  been  discussed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
or  with  communities  in  the  Mahoning- 
Beaver  River  Valleys  or  with  Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania State  officials.  A  representative  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  Indicated  possible  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  that  Mahoning  water 
should  be  stored  for  future  needs  In  that 
watershed.  No  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  present. 

The  Corps  still  takes  the  position  that  any 
necessary  Improvement  In  water  quality 
standards  in  the  Mahoning  River  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  local  responsibility  to  be  accom- 
plished by  cooling  towers,  secondary  or  terti- 
ary treatment  of  wastes,  etc.  and  not  to  any 
degree  by  dilution.  The  Corps'  calculation 
of  necessary  flows  in  the  Mahoning  is  based 
on  present  conditions  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  found  unsatisfactory  by  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (e.g.  pres- 
ent maximum  water  temperature  110°  as 
against  a  proposed  maximum  of  96'). 

The  Division  Engineer  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  responsibility  for  water  quality 
Improvement  should  be  specifically  Included 
in  the  list  of  local  obligations  which  are  part 
of  the  Corps'  report  on  the  project  and  a  con- 
dition of  its  approval.  He  said  there  Is  no 
need  to  Include  such  a  condition  beciuise  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  local  communities  to 
use  project  waters  to  solve  their  water  quality 
problems. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  amount  of 
water  needed  to  satisfy  navigation  require- 
ments for  the  project  has  been  substantially 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  determination  that 
a  depth  of  12  feet  instead  of  18  feet  In  the 
navli^atlon  channels  would  be  adequate  and 
consistent  with  depths  in  connecting  water- 
ways. There  has  also  been  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimates  of  potential  canal  ton- 
nage which  will  correspondly  reduce  water 
requirements  for  navigation. 


There  will  be  no  change  in  the  require- 
ment that  pumping  facilities  for  navigation 
purposes  be  installed  along  the  North  Slope 
of  the  canal  project.  However,  the  capacity 
of  these  pumps  is  now  estimated  to  be  1000 
cfs  Instead  of  1400  cfs  as  originally  planned. 
Pumpage  of  water  from  Lake  Erie  to  satisfy 
navigation  requirements  for  operation  of  the 
three  locks  in  the  Lake  Erie  drainage  basin 
win  be  a  daily  cycling  operation  requiring 
that  water  be  pumped  fromi  Lake  Erie  to  each 
of  the  three  pools  of  the  individual  locks. 
The  water  would  be  returned  dally  to  Lake 
Erie.  As  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  and 
at  this  conference  the  mere  existence  of  such 
facilities  would  be  a  continual  temptation  to 
divert  water  from  Lake  Erie. 

The  Corps  has  re-opened  the  questloa  of 
the  canal  route  from  the  Summit  Reservoir 
to  Lake  Erie.  In  addition  to  the  route  along 
the  Grand  River  to  Palnesville  recommended 
in  the  District  Engineers  1965  report  and 
endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers,  the 
Corps  is  now  considering  alternate  routeo  by 
land  cut  directly  to  north  of  the  Summit 
Reservoir  and  via  the  Ashtabula  River  to  tlie 
northeast. 

The  District  Engineer  will  issue  a  supple- 
mentary report  Indicating  his  final  decision 
as  to  the  route,  outlining  his  new  proposals 
for  filling  the  Summit  Reservoir  and  operat- 
ing the  project  and  defining  the  project 
boundaries  in  greater  detail.  He  will  also 
study  the  feasibility  of  constructing  pump- 
storage  facilities  for  power  generation  at  the 
Lake  Erie  end  of  the  project.  He  declines  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  when  such  a  re- 
port may  be  available  and  indicates  It  will 
require  at  least  the  $500,000  now  available 
and  the  $2  million  which  we  understand  is 
included  in  the  President's  proposed  1967-8 
budget  to  pay  for  necessary  .studies. 

The  Division  Engineer  stated  that  when  the 
supplemental  report  is  completed  the  entire 
project  will  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  for  approval  even 
though  the  present  proposed  plan  of  opera- 
tion does  not  incKide  any  diversion  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  does  not  plan  to  resubmit 
the  matter  to  the  Bo.ard  of  Engineers.  The 
Division  Engineer  stated  that  copies  of  the 
supplementary  report  when  completed  will 
be  made  available  to  Interested  parties. 

We  will  obtain  written  copies  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  District  Engineer  and  his 
hydrologlst  at  the  conference. 

S.   B    Lilly. 
A.  George. 
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PROPOSED  OFFICE  OF  GENERAL 
COUNSEL  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
scarcely  a  problem  with  which  the  pre?- 
ent-day  businessman  must  wrestle  which 
does  not  relate  to  or  involve  some  law, 
regulation,  administrative  ruling,  con- 
stitutional provision,  or  court  decision. 
As  a  result,  even  the  smallest  business 
has  learned  that  legal  counsel  is  not  only 
desirable— it  is  a  necessity.  Therefore, 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  resijonsibility 
for  authorizing  and  appropriating  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annuaily  to  finance  the 
largest  business  in  the  world,  must  per- 
form this  herculean  task  without  such 
assistance. 

Although  the  bu.siness  of  government 


is  the  product  of  the  sum  total  of  actions 
of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches,  each  branch,  under  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers,  must 
ultimately  discharge  its  responsibilities 
based  on  independent  judgments.  Under 
such  a  system,  conflicting  positions  and 
divergent  philosophies  are  inevitable,  and 
when  these  occur,  one  branch  cannot 
and  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  other 
branches  for  guidance  and  direction. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  among  us 
are  lawyers  or  have  had  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  field  of  law  by  virtue  of 
our  membership  in  this  body,  this  does 
not  lessen  our  need  for  legal  counsel. 
It  is  also  true  that  while  our  committees 
and  subcommittees  are  staffed  with  com- 
petent attorneys,  the  authority  of  each 
committee  is  restricted— and  properly 
so— to  a  relatively  small  and  sharply 
defined  area,  there  Is  no  committee  or 
office  designed  to  be  responsive  to  the 
broader  needs  of  the  Congress. 

To  meet  this  urgent  requirement,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  to  establish  an  Office  of 
General  Counsel  to  the  Congress.  Much 
thought  has  gone  into  this  resolution  to 
insure  that  it  does  not  impinge  upon  the 
executive  branch.  Its  purpose  Is  simply 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  general 
counsel  to  render  advice  and  assistance 
as  required  in  all  matters  of  law,  legis- 
lation, and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional provision  which  prohibits  the  Con- 
gress from  establishing  such  an  office, 
and  I  hope  this  legislation  may  be  sched- 
uled for  hearings  promptly  and  enacted 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 


THE 


GREAT   DEBATE    AND    THIRD- 
CLASS  MAIL 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  aroused  conscience  of  the 
people  is  demanding  that  junk  mail 
ought  to  pay  its  way.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of 
this  issue  be  clarified. 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  third- 
class  mail  users  is  Harry  J.  Maginnis, 
with  whom  I  have  had  two  radio  debates 
in  1962  and  1967  on  the  Steve  Allison 
program.  Mr.  Maginnis  has  been  work- 
ing in  this  field  for  about  15  years  and 
he  represents  his  clients  very  well.  Any 
lobbyist  who  concentrates  on  one  area 
has  somewhat  of  an  advantage  over  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  must  spread 
his  interests  and  activities  over  many  dif- 
ference areas,  and  I  must  apologize  in 
advance  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot  spend 
as  much  time  on  this  issue  as  the  public 
Interest  warrants.  Not  being  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  have  the  expertise  in 
treating  this  subject. 

However,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  the 
public  interest  is  at  stake,  and  that  more 
Members  of  Congress  must  take  an  ac- 


tive part  in  this  battle  if  the  public  in- 
terest is  to  be  adequately  protected.  The 
average  individual  who  receives  "junk 
mail"  does  not  have  powerful  lobbyists  to 
speak  for  him,  and  thus  must  rely  on  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  defend  his  in- 
terests. Of  course,  the  third-class  mail- 
ers invariably  state  that  they  have  taken 
surveys  which  "prove"  that  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  object  to  recei^ing  so 
much  junk  mail,  and  that  my  bill  to  raise 
third-class  postal  rates  would  drive  them 
out  of  business,  plus  the  fact  that  they 
contribute  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
economy.  I  take  all  of  these  statements 
with  huge  grains  of  salt,  as  I  hope  will 
my  fellow  Members  when  they  attempt  to 
represent  the  public  interest.  It  is  hard 
to  figure  out  such  profitable  businesses 
at  the  same  time  being  driven  to  the 
wall. 

I  am  including  the  texts  of  these  radio 
debates  because  I  believe  my  colleagues 
should  know  the  intensity  of  the  cam- 
paign now  going  on  to  keep  these  rates  on 
junk  mail  absurdly  low. 

I  am  proud  that,  even  though  I  do  not 
have  the  thorough  background  which 
Harr>'  Maginnis  possesses  after  15  years 
in  this  field,  the  public  supported  my 
position  by  a  sharp  majority  in  the  tele- 
phone poll  which  followed  each  of  our 
debates.  The  proportion  of  support  for 
my  position  rose  sharply  between  the 
1962  and  the  1967  debate. 

Text  of  Radio  Debate  Between  Representa- 
tive Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, AND  Harry  J.  Maginnis,  ExECtmvE 
Manager,  Associated  Third- Class  Mail 
Users 
(Moderator:  Steve  Allison.  WWDC  Radio, 

Feb.  6,  1962) 
Our  guests  at  the  WWDC  microphones 
Representative  Ken  Hechler,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Maginnis, 
Executive  Manager  Associated  Third  Class 
Mail  Users.  Now  everybody's  talking  about 
it  tliese  days  and  this  is  most  timely.  Mr. 
Hechler  voted  against  the  Ideas  of  Mr.  Magin- 
nis on  this  particular  type  of  mall.  Let's 
start  with  you,  Harry.  What  is  third  class 
mail? 

Maginnis.  Third  class  mall  is  advertising 
mail  essentially  and  has  become  in  the  last 
ten  years  the  second  largest  advertising 
medium  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  cata- 
logues used  by  catalogue  hoiises.  It  consists 
of  shopping  news  in  suburban  neighbor- 
hoods. It  consists  of  offers  to  sell  books  and 
magazines  and  it  Is  what's  known  In  adver- 
tising as  the  rlfie  approach.  And.  It  has  a 
use  in  our  free-enterprise  system  which  pro- 
duces many  sales,  employs  many  people, 
and  I  suppose  Is  the  most  misunderstood  type 
of  advertising  In  the  United  States  simply 
because  of  the  many  attacks  made  on  it  by 
Its  vigorous  .  .  . 

Moderator.  Let's  get  to  that  later. 
Maginnis.  Alright,  we've  stirred  up  the  dif- 
ficulty.    Alright,  that's  what  It  Is. 

Moderator.  It's  commonly  known  as  Junk 
mail.  And,  don't  kill  me,  Harry.  I  know 
you  don't  like  the  expression.  It  is  the  kind 
of  mail.  I  should  have  said  It  myself.  It's  the 
kind  of  mall  that  comes  to  your  house  un- 
solicited and  it  says  occupant  sometimes 
without  even  your  name  on  it.  Now  Repre- 
sentative Hechler,  will  you  please  tell  us 
about  the  bill  that  Just  passed  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  hurt  these  people  to  the  point  where 
ihey  might  have  to  stop  using  It? 

Hechler.  You  said  "supposed  to  hurt."  I 
don't  think  It  really  will  hurt  them.  But, 
essentially,  what  happened  was  on  the  24th 
of  January,  Steve,  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives passed  the  Postal  Rate  Bill  and  I  led 
a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  tack  on 
an  amendment  which  raised  the  rates  on 
third-class  mail.  A  3V2C  minimum  per  piece 
was  placed  on  rates  for  advertising  circulars 
and  other  material  put  out  by  other  than 
non-profit  organizations. 

Moderator.  3 Vic  what  was  It  before? 
Hechler.  It  had  been  2'2<. 
Moderator.  Why  did  you  do  It? 
Hechler.  I  did  it  mainly,  Steve,  because 
of  the  tremendous  support  I  had  received 
from  people  all  over  the  country.  For  exam- 
ple here  is  a  lady  from  CaUfortila  who  wrote 
me,  "Dear  Mr.  Hechler,  Thank  you  for  yovir 
stand  on  Junk  mail.  I  don't  mind  pa>lng 
taxes  for  useful  purjioses  but  I  hate  paying 
for  the  privilege  of  being  irritated.  Waste- 
basket  emptying  Is  not  one  of  my  favorite 
sports.  Yours  truly.  Mrs.  Norman  Bonner, 
Rlvermore,  California."  I  got  many,  many 
letters  like  this,  not  only  from  housewives 
but  from  rural  mall  carriers,  from  postal 
clerks  and  carriers,  from  many  many  people 
all  over  the  country  and  this  caused  me  to 
take  the  stand  which  I  did  to  raise  the  rates 
on  third  class  mall.  Not  to  make  them  pro- 
hibitive. I'm  not  interested  in  driving  any- 
body out  of  business.  I  merely  would  like 
to  see  advertisers  pay  their  own  way. 

Moderator.  Harry,  you  to'.d  me  once  you 
were  paying  your  own  way.  Now  Ken  tells 
us  you  are  not. 

Maginnis.  Well,  I  can  only  say  this,  Steve, 
wherever  we  have  appeared  before  an  orderly 
body— a  judicial  body — they  have  ruled  In 
our  favor.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  presented 
to  it,  within  three  months  after  Mr.  Kennedy 
assumed  office,  a  rate  bill  which  had  been 
tailored  by  Postmaster  General  Summerfield. 
Now  the  twenty  five-man  Hoxise  Post  Office 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  particular 
rate  measure  and  I  think  they  held  some- 
thing like  37  sessions,  they  heard  250  wit- 
nesses, they  had  17  executive  sessions,  and 
after  looking  over  the  whole  complex  Issue 
they  ruled  or  they  voted  by  a  vote  of  20  to  2 
that  the  rate  on  third  class  mail  had  Jumped 
150  "c  since  1952  vs.  a  33  V3  Tc  Increase  on  first 
class.  And.  the  committee  after  listening 
to  all  of  this  information  felt  that  that  was 
all  the  market  could  bear  and  that  more- 
over this  category  of  mail  was  paying  Its  way. 
Now  I,  when  the  issue  got  out  on  the  House 
floor,  a  gag  procedure  was  instituted  .  .  . 
Moderator.  Hold  it  right  there  a  minute, 
please  Harry.  Ken  you  heard  Mr.  Maglnnle, 
what  have  you  got  to  say.  He  said  that  the 
committee  heard  evidence  saying  they  were 
paying  their  own  way. 

Hechler,  Well,  when  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress reports,  this  Is  not  conclusive  and  bind- 
ing on  Congress.  Congress  Is  a  body  which 
as  a  whole  makes  up  Its  own  mind.  In  this 
particular  case,  many  of  us  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  felt  that  the  action  of  the 
Committee  did  not  raise  the  rates  on  third 
class  mall  enough.  The  Committee  as  I  un- 
derstand it  raised  the  rates  slightly  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  many  members  of  the 
House  expressed  to  me  they  would  like  to 
have  the  rates  raised.  Thai's  the  reason  that 
I  introduced  the  amendment  and  I  might 
say  It  got  overwhelming  support  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  And,  It  went  through  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Moderator.  Now  Congressman  Hechler,  I 
know  you.  You  are  a  professor,  an  educator, 
and  an  Intellectual  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
wouldn't  have  presented  this  amendment 
unless  you  checked  yourself.  Now  Mr.  Ma- 
ginnis makes  a  blanket  statement.  Congress- 
man Hechler,  that  they  are  paying  their  way. 
Now  are  there  statistics  to  prove  that  he  is 
wrong? 

Hechler.  The  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  J.  Edward  Day,  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
stated  and  I  am  quoting  him  exactly  on  page 
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10  of  the  hearings,  "We  must  recognize  that 
thlrci  clats  is  a  commercial  ser\  ice  witii  eco- 
nomic values  not  iinlliie  ihous.indjs  of  other 
services  furnished  by  Industry.  A  piece  of 
mall  advertising  copy  is  but  one  of  many 
publicity  alternatives.  "  Now  tills  is  the  Im- 
port.int  sentence  which  Postmaster  General 
Day  said  r.i  his  testimony,  •It's  sponsors  are 
no  more  privileged  to  receive  government 
subsidy  than  those  who  use  other  advertis- 
ing forms." 

MoDER.\TOR.  The  conclusion  here  is  that 
they  are  not  paying  their  way. 

Hechler.  Exactly. 

MoDER.\TOR.  What  statistics  do  you  have  to 
prove  that  you  are,  Harry? 

Macinnis.  Well.  I  listened  to  Mr.  Day's 
statement.  He  said  we  are  not  entitled  to  a 
subsidy  and  I  am  one  who  believes  with  what 
Mr.  Day  said.  Now,  we  can  only  point  to 
the  record  and  prove  our  point.  I  think  It 
is  important  that  the  public  understand 
about  this  category  of  mall  because  we  have 
been  subject  to  these  unfair  attacks.  This 
category  of  mall  was  created  In  1928  at  the 
request  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  and  by 
Calvin  Coolldge.  There  was  no  lobbyist 
around  urging  its  creation.  Now  the  Post 
Office  Department  wanted  this  vast  volume 
of  mall  because  they  have  these  very  valu- 
able postal  clerlts  and  carriers  who  have 
many  slack  periods.  The  same  as  Western 
Union  at  night  time  has  a  special  rate  for  a 
night  letter  which  Is  much  cheaper  than  a 
day  letter.  And.  they  provided  In  the  law 
that  the  mailer  had  to  perform  eleven  man- 
ual handlings  of  the  third  class  mail  before 
they  could  enjoy  the  lower  rate.  He  had  to 
tie  It,  face  It,  sort  It,  not  use  stamps  on  It 
and  put  it  in  sacks  to  cities  and  states.  At 
that  time  they  ruled  that  third  class  mall 
should  enjoy  a  substantial  discount  below 
the  fully  allocated  coat  for  the  deferred  serv- 
ice which  It  would  receive.  Now  In  all  the 
years  from  1928  up  to  the  very  present  the 
recovery  of  cost  has  been  75  "o.  Now  sud- 
denly somebody  comes  along  and  says  this 
cost  recovery  should  be  94  or  99%  and  we 
say  that  this  Is  an  unfair  cost  recovery. 

Moderator.  Hold  it  a  minute.  I  want  to 
ask  you  Harry.  You  say  that  the  recovery  Is 
73'-/.  What  is  It  on  first  class  mall?  Do 
we  know? 

Maginnis.  Yes,  we  know  that  over  the 
years  the  cost  recovery  on  first  class  mail 
has  averaged  about  130";.  Now  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  understand  why  this  Is  so  and  I 
will  «iv€  you  a  simple  Illustration  why  It  Is 
so.  Let's  take  the  National  Theatre.  We 
are  all  familar  with  this  legitimate  theater. 
You  have  In  that  theatre,  let's  assume  1.000 
seats.  Now  If  you  figure  out  the  cost  of 
maintaining  each  seat  in  the  National 
Theatre  you  will  find  out  that  it  Is  exactly 
the  same.  The  mortgage,  the  cost  of  players 
on  the  stage,  the  musicians  and  so  forth. 
However,  the  National  says  we  will  charge 
S2  25  for  the  balcony  seat  but  we  will  charge 
S6  50  for  the  fifth  row  orchestra.  So  here 
you  have  what  Is  known  as  differential  pric- 
ing. It  is  used  on  airlines  as  you  know.  It 
is  used  on  railroad  trains.  It  is  used  In 
Western  Union  as  I  pointed  out.  And.  it  Is 
used  in  the  case  of  third  class  mall  because 
we  are  a  deferred  category  of  mall  and  we 
provide  a  flll-ln,  profitable  category  of  mail 
to  the  Post  Office. 

Moderator.  Ken,  your  stand  Is  that  this 
particular  type  mall  shouldn't  get,  should 
pay  at  least  its  own  way  Harry  himself,  you 
Just  said  it  only  pays  7,3';  .  Now  Congress- 
man Hechler's  idea,  should  pay  It  all.  Is 
that  the  idea.  Ken? 

Hechler.  I  would  say  that  my  amendment 
brings  It  up  to  about  92  or  93  "  and  I  think 
this  is  fiir  and  legitimate  This  is  less  than 
lOC^  .  It  Is  not  hurting.  It  is  less  than  cost 
and  I  think  it  Is  not  going  to  drive  anybody 
out  of  business.  Now.  Steve,  when  you  give 
an  ad  over  this  program  wlio  pays  for  this 
ad? 

Moderator.  The  sponsor. 


Hechler.  The  sponsor  pays.  He  doesn't 
get  any  government  subsidy,  does  he? 

Mode:bator.   No. 

Hechler.  Therefore,  why  should  an  ad- 
vertising firm  get  a  government  subsidy  from 
the  taxpayers  for  advertising  through  the 
mall?     It  just  doesn't  make  sense   to  me. 

Maginnis.  Steve.  I  would  like  to  put  it  a 
different  way  because  this  can  get  awfully 
complex. 

Moderator.  All  right,  if  you  can  keep  it 
simple 

Macinni.*.  Let's  keep  it  very  simple.  Third 
class  mall  generates  revenues  annually  of 
$500,000,000  into  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  is  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  100.000 
carriers.  Now  let's  assume  that  the  category 
of  mall  be  eliminated  entirely  and  this  has 
been  proposed  on  the  House  floor  and  may 
very  well  be  proposed  In  the  Senate  .  If  you 
eliminate  the  category  you  lose  8500,000,000 
bucks.  I  mean  right  off  you  Just  dont  get 
the  revenue  but  you  don't  reduce  the  cost 
of  running  the  Post  Office  because  the  over- 
head is  consistent  and  It  goes  on  and  on. 
You  don't  lay  off  carriers,  clerks  and  so  forth 
they  Just  don't  have  anything  to  do 
during  .  .  . 

Moderator.  Before  I  forget,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  you.  I  know  your  point 
now  and  we  will  get  back  to  It.  But  Ken  says 
his  amendment  will  bring  your  revenue  to 
92%.  Is  this  so  if  some  of  the  boys  will  be 
thrown  out  of  business?  Won't  It  even  at 
3>2<'  go  down  to  less  thanTCo? 

Maginnis.  Well 

Moderator.  Get  the  idea? 

Maginnis.  I  get  the  idea.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  a  diminishing  volume  based  on 
rates  and  I  can  give  you  Illustrations  of  what 
happens.  At  one  time  we  had  In  the  United 
States  the  poor  man's  letter,  the  penny  post- 
card. Now  when  the  postcard  was  a  penny 
we  had  five  billion,  six  hundred  million  such 
cards  In  the  mall.  As  the  rate  went  up  to 
two  cents  and  finally  to  three  cents,  the 
volume  has  reduced  to  two  billion,  four 
hundred  postcards.  Now,  It  Is  proposed  to 
make  the  rate  on  postcards  four  cents.  In 
fact,  the  House  approved  such  a  rate  and  I 
will  venture  or  make  a  bet  on  it  if  somebody 
wants  to  take  It  that  this  four  cent  rate  will 
force  down  further  the  postcards  to  a  vol- 
ume of  about  one  billion,  eight. 

Modekator.  Will  It  hurt  percentage  wise? 

Maginnis.  What  do  you  mean  will  It  hurt 
percentage  wise? 

Moderator.  I  mean  will  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, will  It  cost  them  more  money  to 
deliver  the  postcards  at  four  cents. 

Maginnis.  No  It  will  cost  them  the  same 
but  when  you  have  In  the  postal  establish- 
ment 600,000  employees,  which  Is  the  big- 
gest of  all  businesses  In  the  world  with  all 
the  automatic  equipment  they  are  putting  In. 
you  have  to  have  a  vast  volume  of  mall  to 
keep  them  occupied.  Now  if  you  eliminate 
these  eighteen  billion  pieces  of  third  class 
mall  you  are  in  real  trouble,  believe  me. 

Moderator.  Well,  Ken,  here  is  my  ques- 
tion. I  didn't  make  It  clear  to  Harry  let  me 
try  it  with  you.  Seventy  five  per,  you  are 
trying  to  bring  this  up  to  92 '"r  at  SVi*.  if  half 
tlie  boys  who  use  this  mail  go  out  of  busi- 
ness win  It  still  be  92 -^r,? 

Hechler.  Well,  all  I  can  say  Is  that  In  the 
raising  of  the  rates  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  amount  of  third  class  mall  has  actually 
Increased.  I  mean  it  hasn't  had  an  effect  of  ■ 
decreasing  it  and  I  would  like  to  give  you 
Just  one  or  two  figures,  to  prove  precisely  the 
point  I  am  making. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1958,  988.620  pounds  of 
third  class  mall  was  sent  out.  In  1959,  In 
thousands  of  pounds,  1,156,000.  1960.  1,- 
276,000,  so  It  has  gone  up  each  year  despite 
the  raise  in  rates  of  the  p>ast  few  years.  Well, 
even  If  the  volume  goes  down,  gee  this  would 
be  wonderful  wouldn't  It,  because  we 
wouldn't  have  so  much  Junk  mail 

MooraATOR.  Yeah,  we  will  get  to  that  later. 
Cause  I  am  against  you  with  that.    But  .  .  , 


Maginnis.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question,  Steve,  because  he  quotes  fiscal  year 
figures  of  58  and  59. 

Moderator.  I  will  let  you  do  that,  Hany. 
I  Just  want  to  clear  it  up  In  my  own  mind,  if 
It  goes  down  In  volume,  won't  that  92%  in. 
come  of  yours  go  down  with  It? 

Hechler.  Well  it  may  go  down,  yes.  That 
Is  a  possibility,  I  will  admit  that.  But  It 
hasn't. 

Moderator.  If  your  boys  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  won't  be  92%  Harry  It  might  be 
down  to  60. 

Maginnis.  I  think  you  have  made  your 
p>olnt.     I  think  you  are  quite  correct,  too. 

Moderator.  I'm  not  trying  to  make  a  point. 
I'm  Just  asking  questions. 

Maginnis.  I  think  It  Is  quite  true,  yes. 

Moderator.  Alright,  go  ahead  with  your  .  .  . 

Maginnis.  My  point  Is  about  the  diminish- 
ing volume  of  third  class  mall.  I  want  to 
answer  this  because  we  have  got  to  get  It 
straight.  When  the  1968  rate  act.  we  had  a 
rate  you  know  in  1958.  they  i>rovlded  a  two- 
step  Increase  In  third  class  mall  on  this  mini- 
mum piece  rate  from  2  cents  to  2  cents  In 
January  1,  of  1959  and  In  1960  July  1  they 
raised  It  to  2Vi  cents.  Now  the  figures  that 
we  developed  before  the  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Lesinskl  of  Michigan,  who  Is  a  fine 
member  of  the  Committee  asked  the  Depart- 
ment for  figures  and  he  found  that  there  wa« 
a  diminishing  volume  of  mall.  And,  of 
course,  questions  arose  that  It  might  have 
been  a  further  diminishing  volume  of  the 
mall  except  as  President  Kennedy  was  run- 
ning for  office  and  he  flooded  the  country 
with  a  vast  amount  of  occupant  mall.  He 
blanketed  Maryland,  every  house  In  Mary- 
land with  an  occupant  newspaper.  And, 
other  politicians  were  using  mall  in  thla 
political  year  so  It  throws  off  your  figures 
as  to  the  use  by  businessmen  of  this  type  of 
mall. 

Hechler.  I  Just  wanted  to  say.  Incidentally, 
that  as  a  politician  that  I  have  never  used 
occupant  mall  or  third  class  mall.  Number 
two,  I  am  opposed  to  the  move  which  was 
made  in  Congress  last  year  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  send  out  occupant  mall 
under  their  frank.  I  opposed  It  publicly,  I 
stated  publicly  In  the  debates  In  the  House 
that  I  opposed  It  but  Mr.  Maginnis  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  Is  a  great  bllllon- 
dollar-a-year  business.  And,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  the  business  is  so  prosperous 
that  It  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  the  advertis- 
ing costs.  You  pay  your  telephone  bills. 
You  pay  your  freight.  You  don't  ask  the 
government  to  step  In  and  subsidize  your 
telephone  bills  or  yoiu:  freight.  You  don't 
go  to  your  printer  and  say  your  rates  are  too 
high  and  unless  you  get  the  government 
to  step  in  and  subsidize  your  or  my  printing 
cost.  I'll  have  to  go  out  of  business.  That's 
free  enterprise  and  Incidentally,  Harry,  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  man 
that  you  formerly  worked  for.  Senator  Robert 
A  Taft.  who  Is  honored  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's t>ook,  "Profiles  In  Courage."  Senator 
Taft  was  one  of  the  really  outstanding  ex- 
ponents of  free  enterprise  In  this  nation. 
I  should  think  he  would  turn  over  In  his 
grave  if  he  heard  you  advocating  the  govern- 
ment suijsidy  for  third  class  mall.  Why  can't 
these  businesses  pay  their  advertising  costs? 
If  they  go  out  of  business  under  our  free 
competitive  enterprise  system,  then  they 
don't  deserve  to  stay  in  business.  Why 
should  the  taxpayers  pay  to  keep  them  in 
business? 

Maginnis.  I  think  you  twist  my  words, 
doctor,  because  I  haven't  said  that  we  enjoy 
a  subsidy  nor  have  I  said  that  we  want  one. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  base  my 
whole  philosophy  In  life  on  what  Senator 
Taft  had  to  say  about  fact.  He  gave  a  defini- 
tion of  fact  and  he  said,  "Fact  has  neither 
longitude  nor  latitude,  nor  expansion.  You 
are  either  right  or  you're  wrong  and  you 
can't  be  nearly  either."  And,  I  think  I  am 
right  on  this  one. 


March  IS,  1967 

Moderator  (Intermission  for  News). 
MODERATOR  OuT  guests  at  the  WWDC  mi- 
rroDhones.  Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  and  Harry  Ma- 
dnnis  Executive  Manager,  Associated  Third 
rass  Mail  Users.  Now  ladles  and  gentlemen 
n"v  question  is  to  Congressman  Ken  Hechler. 
He  pointed  out  before  that  Congressmen  had 
the  right  to  use  this  third  class  mall  and  he 
said  he  himself  wouldn't.  Now  Is  It  because 
of  the  principle  involved,  or  do  you  think 
neople  get  angrv  with  the  politician  who 
sends  this  mall  to  their  mail  boxes? 

Hechler.  I  think  both.  I  would  say  per- 
haps more  the  second  part  of  your  question, 
Steve  I  think  people  do  get  angry.  They 
are  sick  and  tired  of  having  their  mall  boxes 
overloaded  with  things  that  Just  go  into  the 
wastebasket.  as  my  good  friend  Congress- 
man Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  so  well  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  "Housewives  are 
tired  of  being  conveyor  belts  between  the 
mail  boxes  and  the  wastebaskets." 

Moderator    I  would  like  to  get  into  that  a 
Uttle  later.     But.  right  now  I  want  to  stay 
In  politicians. 
Hechler.  Okay. 

Moderator.   I  think  that  maybe  one  of  the 
most  astute  politicians   and   you  know   the 
difference  between  a  politician  and  a  states- 
man.   A    statesman     Is     a     politician     who 
thinks.     An   example   here  Is   about   a   great 
statesman,  I  know  you  will  agree.  President 
Kennedy. 
Hechler.  Yes.  decidedly. 
Moderator.  Who    decided    that    you    were 
*Tong  when  he  did  what  Harry  suggested  a 
lew  minutes  ago.     He  sent  the  whole  state 
of  Maryland    this    occupant    mall.     So    ob- 
viously he  doesn't  go  along  with  you  when 
you  say  that  housewives  won't  vote  for  the 
men  who  sends  them  this  thing. 

Hkhler.  Now  I  can  see  why  President 
Kennedy  only  won  by  less  than  1  per  cent. 
He  shouldn't  have  used  so  much  "occupant" 
null. 
Moderator.  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  use  It,  Harry? 
McOiNNis.  Didn't  use  It  unfortunately. 
He  would  have  won  otherwise. 

Moderator  Yeah.  Would  you  like  to  say 
something  In  what  Congressman  Hechler 
said  about  Congressmen?  We'll  get  to 
housewives  In  a  minute. 

Maginnis.  Yeah,    I'd    like    to    talk    about 
political  mall  by  Congressmen  and  comment 
on  It  because  I  think  the  people  will  be  In- 
terested in  It.  One  of  the  greatest  gimmicks 
that  has  developed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives certainly  Is  the  taking  of  question- 
naires among  their  constituency.     Now  these 
are  either  done  by  the  occupant  method  or 
by  the  addressing  of   the   actual   envelopes. 
One  way  to  keep  your  name  before  the  elec- 
toral Is  to  send  out  about  140,000  question- 
naires on  a  letterhead  which  Is  paid  for  by 
the  government  and  which  you  send  out  free 
of  charge  under  the  frank.     Now  these  ques- 
tions generally  are  loaded  and  not  designed 
to  elicit  Information  but  rather  to  keep  the 
name  of  the  Congressman  before  the  con- 
stituency.   We  have  the  case  of  Mr.  BroyhlU 
sending  out  such  a  questionnaire  here  some 
weeks  ago  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism of  the  nature  of  the  questions  he  asked. 
Now  if  one  looks  Into  the  House  document 
room  and  finds  out  how  much  of  this  mall 
is  going  out.  you  will  find  that  Congressmen 
themselves  believe  in  getting  their  message 
across    to    their    constituency    through    the 
mails  at  election  time.     Our  own  people  .  .  . 
Moderator.  Let  Ken   answer  you. 
Maginnis.  Alright,  fine. 
Hechler.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  speak  for 
any  other  members   of   Congress   and  their 
motives.    All  I  can  say  is,  Harry,  that  several 
weeks  ago  when   I   had  a   questionnaire  to 
send  out  I  put  advertisements  In  three  news- 
papers In  my  district.     I  paid  for  those  ad- 
vertisements.   I  printed  the  questions  in  the 
advertisements.     I  asked   the  voters  to  clip 
and  return  the  advertisements.     The  return 
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was  tremendous.  I  was  very  very  agreeably 
surprised  with  the  amount  of  Interest  dis- 
played. I'm  Just  speaking  for  myself  and  not 
Impugning  the  motives  of  anyone  else  who 
sends  out  questionnaires.  But.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  you  want  to  advertise  your 
point  of  view  that  you  ought  to  pay  for  it 
and  you  oughtn't  to  expect  the  government 
to  subsidize  it. 

Maginnis.  I'll  say  amen  to  that,  doctor. 
And.  I  might  say  while  I'm  here  that  I  de- 
fend all  forms  of  advertising  because  I  think 
it's  good  for  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
keeps  the  economy  rolling. 

Moderator.  That's  right.  Why  didn't  you 
buy  my  radio  time.  What's  that  newspaper 
ad  you're  talking  about  for  your  question- 
naire? 

Hechler.  How's  that  again? 

Moderator.  Why  didn't  you  buy  radio 
time  instead  of  a  newspaper  ad? 

Hechler.  Well.  It's  very  difficult 

Moderator    To  writ€  on  a  radio. 

Hechler.  TTiank  you,  Steve.  You  said  It 
better  than  I  could. 


Moderator.  All  right,  now  your  next  point. 
Harry,  on  Congress  or  do  you  want  to  get  off 
that  and  we'll  go  to  housewives. 

Maginnis.  i  don't  want  to  get  on  that  tx30 
much.  The  Incumbent,  I  believe,  has  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  becatise  of  his  use  of  the 
franking  prl\'llege  And,  he  does  send  out  a 
lot  of  mall  and  I  don't  blame  him  for  doing 
it,  but  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  get  his 
seat  from  the  outside  does  have  a  difficult 
time. 

Moderator  Alright,  let's  get  on  to  the 
housewife.  Mr.,  ah.  doctor  Hechler  a  few 
minutes  ago  read  a  very  impassioned  letter 
by  an  irate  woman  who  goes  to  the  waste- 
basket.  Do  you  have  letters  Harry  from  poor, 
lonesome  shutlns  who  never  get  anybody 
writing  to  them,  who  love  this  kind  of  mall 
so  they  can  read  something? 

Maginnis    No,   but  I  have  some  statistics 
and  I  will  give  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
housewife    does    read    her    mall.      Let's    get 
clear  on  one  thing,  about  cluttering  up  and 
getting  vast  volumes  of  mall.    Each  house- 
wife.  I    would    say   receives   on    the    average 
about  1  and  ^^  pieces  of  mall  a  day  when  you 
multiply  the  number  of  housewives  by  the 
volume  of  third  class  mall.    Now  I  will  give 
you  an  Illustration  of  mail  that  Is  read  and 
avidly  looked  for.    We  have  out  here  In  Sliver 
Spring,   you   had   your   own   advertiser   here. 
Vincent  and  Vincent  in  the  Wheaton  Shop- 
ping News  or  the  Wheaton  Shopping  Center, 
there  is  published  In  the  Silver  Spring  area 
a  shopping  guide  which  Is  somewhat  akin  to 
a    newspaper.     And.    It   Is    sent   out   under 
occupant  mall  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
housewives   wait    avidly   for    the    newspaper 
because  they  want  to  know  what  Is  for  sale 
In  their  own  community.     Now  If  suddenly 
a  new  home  is  put  up  for  Instance  and  the 
occupant's  name  doesn't  happen  to  be  on  a 
plate    and    that   housewife    doesn't    get    her 
newspaper,  she  is  calling  up  the  publisher 
immediately  and  saying  put  me  on  the  list. 
Now  I  will  give  you  another  Illustration  of 
the  returns  on  this  type  of  mall.    The  mall 
we  see  most  often  In  the  occupant  category 
are  the  soap  coupons,  which  are  put  out  by 
the  great  soap  companies  of  America.  Procter 
&   Gamble   and   Lever  Brothers.     These   are 
sent  out  to  every  household  In  America  and 
they  know  down  to  the  finest  decimal  point 
what  the  response  is  because  the  coupons  are 
cashed  In  with  the  grocery  store  and  at  some 
point    Procter    &    Gamble    has    to    pay    the 
grocery  man.     Now.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
statistics  on  each  mailing,  but  I  will  tell  you 
that   the   response   Is   fantastic,   somewhere 
near  30.  33 '"f. 

Moderator.  Ken.  to  get  back  to  you  a 
minute.  A  little  bit  ago.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, you  said  one  of  the  main  reasons  you 
don't  use  this  occupant  mall  is  because 
housewives  get  angry  and  won't  vote  for  you. 
But,  from  what  Harry  tells  us,  and  what  we 


can  tell  Just  by  tlUnktng.  advertisers 
wouldn't  use  this  if  It  didn't  pay  off.  And.  If 
housewives  were  angry  at  this  they,  you  know 
sometimes  people  don't  like  a  television  show 
they  say  I  ain't  going  to  use  that  product, 
because  they're  loading  me  with  commercials. 
Hechler  .Ml  right,  you  say  it  pays  off. 
Steve,  but  it  only  pays  off  because  the  gov- 
ernment helps  pay  it  off.  I  don't  think 
that's  free  enterprise.  I  think  U  the  adver- 
tiser thinks  it's  so  important,  and  makes 
so  much  money  from  it.  and  provides  so 
many  jobs,  then  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pav  Its  cost. 

Moderator.  Well,  we  will  come  back  to 
that.  too.  But  right  now  we  are  talking 
about  the  moral  idea.  Oh.  not  the  moral 
idea  this  woman  who  wrote  to  you.  she's 
irate.  This  particular  woman  getting  this 
occupant  mail  wouldn't  use  the  fellow  who 
advertises  that  way.  But,  from  what  Harry 
tells  us  and  what  we  know  all  these  fellows 
In  business  they  must  be  doing  great. 

Hechler  Well,  all  1  can  say  is  that  I've  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  complaining  about 
too  much  Junk  mail,  and  complaining  about 
having  to  pay  for  it  and  I'm  sure  that  I 
would  receive  more  if  I  asked  for  them.  Is 
it  alright  to  ask  for  them  on  this  program? 
I  would  like  to  ask  anyone  who  Is  disgtisted 
with  the  amount  of  Junk  mall  that  they  are 
receiving  to  WTlte  to  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler.  137  House  Office  Building.  Please 
don't  WTlte  "occupant,"  137  House  Office 
Building,  just  write  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler 

Moderator.  Ken.  you  know  that  Maginnis 
Is  right.  You  know  that.  But  the  fact  still 
remains  with  your  hundreds  of  letters,  multi- 
ply that  time's  50.000.  you  still  haven't  got 
one  Infinitesimal  amount  of  people  who  get 
these  things  and  use  them. 

Hechler.  Well,  all  I  can  say  Is,  maybe  they 
get  them  and  use  them,  as  I  am  sure  they 
do.  but  the  advertiser  should  be  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  more  fairly.  But  I  think  Harry 
is  an  honest  and  sincere  person. 
Moderator.  Sometimes. 
Hechler.  He  has  presented  his  case  very 
strongly,  I  might  say.  Harry,  I  think  they 
ought  to  raise  your  salary.  I  think  you  do 
a  terrific  Job. 

Moderator.  He's  done  such  a  great  Job 
that  he  lost  the  whole  case.  Didn't  he?  He 
wins  the  battle  but  he  loses  the  war.  And. 
I  don't  think  It's  his  fault.  Frankly,  Ken. 
with  due  respect  to  you  I  admire  and  re- 
spect you  for  many  many  reasons.  I  love 
your  record  in  Congress  I  think  that  this  Is 
In  the  same  category  as  closing  the  loop- 
holes. We  had  men  here  last  night  who 
showed  us  that  the  government  'will  lose 
money  If  they  close  these  so-called  loop- 
holes on  expense  accounts.  But,  politically 
It's  a  wonderful  thing.  Becatise  politically 
a  little  fellow  can't  afford  to  go  to  these  ex- 
pensive restaurants.  The  same  thing  here 
If  the  people  who  wTlte  these  letters  who 
Congressmen  pay  attention  to  and,  Harry, 
here's  where  you  are  falling  down.  You  have 
got  to  get  people  to  write  to  Ken  and  other 
Congressmen  telling  how  they  use  them.  The 
fact  that  you  show  statistics  how  they  use 
these  occupant  malls,  this  Isn't  going  to  con- 
vince a  Congressman  who  has  to  ask  for 
votes. 

Maginnis.  This  Is  the  only  forvim  opened 
to  me.  Steve.  This  Is  a  very  unusual  radio 
station,  as  you  know,  and  our  competitors 
the  CBS,  NBC,  ABC,  and  ten  thousand  news- 
papers in  America  are  not  about  to  publish 
any  complimentary  word  about  a  competitive 
advertising  medium.  So  this  Is  the  only 
place  I  have  a  right  to  say  what  I  really  feel 
on  this  Issue,  and  that's  why  I'm  here. 

Hechler.  But,  Harry,  you  were  Just  tell- 
ing me  before  we  went  on  this  program  about 
a  wonderful  newspaper  In  my  district,  The 
Ravenswood  News  which  had  published  an 
editorial  critical  of  me  for  what  I  said  about 
Junk  mall.    So  I  say  a  courageous  Independ- 
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ent  newspaper  like  the  Bavenswood  News 
which  has  taken  a  forthright  position  Indi- 
cates that  we  should  not  condemn  the  news- 
papers. They  thlnJc  Independently  for  them- 
selves. 

Moderator.  You  had  to  open  your  mouth. 
I  told  you  not  to  get  friendly  with  him. 
dldnt  I?    When  you  were  sitting  here. 

Maoinnis.  Steve,  let  me  make  a  point.  I 
have  this  jiartlcular  editorial  before  me  and 
I'd  like  to  read  one  sentence  from  It.  This 
Is  the  Ravenswood  News  and  they  say  this, 
"We  are  sure  that  the  weekly  circulars  mailed 
by  Crows  Market  Service."  I  might  say  that 
the  Crows  Market  Service  Is  the  finest  com- 
pany In  the  whole  world  bar  none.  It's  In 
Congressman  Hechler's  district,  "that  these 
circulars  mailed  by  Crows  Market  served  to 
help  housewives  fulfill  their  task  of  keeping 
a  better  house  or  the  mailers  of  Jackson 
County  people  received  this  week  from  the 
Ben  Franklin  Plve  and  Ten.  will  hardly  be 
considered  Junk  mall  by  a  majority  who  re- 
ceived them  and  reacted  to  the  various  bar- 
gains offered."  Now  this  Is  the  feeling  of 
one  newspaperman  In  Congressman  Hechler's 
own  district.  I  might  say  that  this  news- 
paper Is  a  weekly.  And.  he  uses  the  presses 
to  create  some  of  this  direct  mall  on  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  That's  the  way 
he  makes  his  living.  He  has  a  payroll  of 
$40,000  and  he  keeps  people  hired.  So,  I 
think  this  Is  a  fine  newspaper.  I  am  not 
attacking  the  newspapers.  I'm  Just  saying 
they  have  a  selfish  Interest  In  trying  to  knock 
down  the  second-largest  advertising  medium 
In  the  world. 

Hr.cHLER.  The  Ravenswood  News  certainly 
Itsn't  trying  to  knock  them  down.  And.  I 
admire  this  stand  that  they  have  taken  on 
this.  I  think  this  Is  good.  It's  good  healthy 
criticism  for  a  Congressman  to  get  from  a 
courageous.  Independent  newspaper  In  hla 
district.  It's  a  Democratic  newspaper,  too. 
And.  I  admire  them. 

Macinnis.  I  do  have  one  witness  here, 
Steve.  I  think  I  can  quote  him.  I  think  one 
of  your  best  friends  and  my  best  friends  is 
Paul  Nagle,  who  Is  with  the  Postal  Clerks  of 
the  United  States.  They  Just  publUhed  an 
editorial  In  their  monthly  magazine  entitled 
"It's  not  Junk  mall."  Now  answering  the 
point  you  tried  to  emphasize.  Steve.  He 
says.  "The  businessmen  .  .  . 

Moderator.  Who's  he? 

Macinnis.  Paul  Nagle  and  his  group. 
"The  businessmen  who  spend  vast  sim:is  an- 
nually on  third  class  mailings  are  not  Just 
speculating.  They  know  from  experience, 
and  It  can  almost  be  measured  scientifically, 
that  their  postage  Investments  are  going 
to  return  a  certain  percentage  of  profit." 
And.  then  he  says  further,  "This  term  Junk 
mall  Is  strictly  a  propaganda  phrase  coined 
to  dirty  up  an  area  of  promotional  enterprise 
In  the  endless  competition  for  the  advertising 
dollar."  Now  these  are  the  clerks  who  have 
to  handle  the  mall  and  they  like  It. 

Moderator.  Question. 

Macinnis.  Yes  sir? 

Moderator.  I  don't  know  if  It's  to  you, 
Harry,  maybe  It's  to  you,  Ken.  I  don't  know. 
I  sometimes  get  books  through  the  mall  and 
the  book  says  If  you  don't  want  It  send  It 
back.  I  didn't  order  It  I  Does  this  come 
under  that  category? 

Macinnis.  No.  Books  are  under  the  book 
rate.  Steve.  Anything  over  16  ounces  gets 
In  the  parcel  post  category. 

Moderator.  I  think  this  Is  Junk  mall.  If 
I  don't  order  something  and  they  Just  deliver 
It  to  me  and  ask  me  for  a  check,  boy,  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  that.  Could  you 
do  any  thing  about  that  one.  Ken? 

Hechucr.  Well,  that's  terrible.  It's  Junk 
mall.  I  define  Junk  mall  as  that  portion  of 
3rd  class  mall  that  you  don't  ask  for,  you 
don't  want  when  you  receive  It  and  It  goes 
directly  In  the  wastebasket  when  you  get  It. 

Moderator.  The  problem  there.  If  It  goes 
In  the  wastebasket  how  come  these  guys  keep 
on  doing  It.    That's  the  whole  problem.  Ken. 


Hechler.  Evidently  It  must  bring  In  some 
money.  I'll  agree  with  Harry  that  It  brings 
In  some  money.  But,  if  it  brings  In  the 
money,  then  they  ought  to  pay  for  It  Just 
like  you  pay  when  you  advertise  in  the  news- 
paper or  like  you  advertise  or  your  adver- 
tisers advertise  over  your  program.  Could  I 
comment  for  a  minute  on  the  point  which 
Harry  made  about  how  the  postal  people  feel 
about  this  type  of  mall?  Let  me  quote  a 
letter  I  got  from  a  rural  carrier  in  Jasper. 
Florida  named  Leonard  B.  Register,  dated 
January  24.  1962.  Mr.  Register  says,  "Thank 
God  for  Congressmen  who  have  guts  enough 
to  stand  up  against  the  national  lobby  in 
Washington.  I  have  been  carrying  the  mail 
rural  route  here  for  40  years  and  this  class 
of  mail  has  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
recipients  keep  asking  that  It  not  be  placed 
In  tlieir  bo.Kes.  I  have  seen  tiie  ground  in 
and  around  mall  boxes  look  as  if  a  waste- 
paper  basket  had  been  emptied.  For  20  years 
I  was  Scoutmaster  here  and  was  asked  on 
many  occasions  to  have  the  boys  In  my  troop 
collect  wastepaper  which  we  very  readily  did. 
And,  yet  our  government  at  the  very  same 
time  permitted  this  third  class  mall  waste 
with  little  or  no  effort  to  correct  It."  I  have 
several  other  letters  from  rural  carriers.  Here 
is  one  from  Connersville.  Indiana  that  says 
'Every  day  I  have  complaints  from  patrons 
on  receiving  this  worthless  mall."  I  might 
say.  too,  I  don't  want  to  get  Paul  Nagle  Into 
trouble  but  he  came  up  to  me  and  congratu- 
lated me  after  my  amendment  went  through. 

Macinnis.  Oh.  my.  Now.  we  are  In  real 
trouble.  Paul  did  that?  Oh.  my.  Oh.  my. 
Oh.  my.  Oh.  my.  I  don't  want  to  get  Into 
that.  Incidentally.  In  answer  doctor.  If  I 
may,  I  think  one  of  the  great  labor  leaders  of 
the  United  States  Is  William  C.  Doherty  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
He  represents  all  of  them  except  the  rural 
boys  and  that's  another  story.  The  most 
avidly  sought  after  Jol>s  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  rural  carriers  and  I  don't  want 
to  go  Into  a  discussion  of  it.  But  here's 
what  BUI  Doherty  had  to  say.  In  a  speech  to 
my  organization.  He  says.  "I  want  to  put  on 
record  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers with  this  statement  of  policy:  We  be- 
lieve that  all  mall  is  good  and  all  classes  of 
mall  are  good.  We  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  have  watched  with 
some  astonishment  therefore  recent  planned 
assault  on  the  part  of  some  representatives 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  referring  to  Mr. 
Summerfleld.  on  third-class  mall." 

Moderator.  Well, 

Macinnis.  This  Is  BUI  Doherty  talking. 

Moderator.  Well,  of  course,  the  answer  to 
that  Is  the  more  mall  that  Is  delivered  the 
more  fellows  get  Jobs.  Ken. 

Hechler.  I  say  all  mall  Is  good.  I  am  not 
attacking  third-class  mall,  nor  asking  that  It 
be  abolished. 

Moderator.  I  love  mall. 

Hechler.  Third-class  mall  Is  so  good  that 
it  ought  to  pay  Ita  way. 

Moderator.  We  will  get  Into  that.  I've 
got  some  questions  here.  The  whole  thing 
bolls  down  simply  ladles  and  gentlemen 
after  we  talked  about  whether  those  people 
wanted  It  or  not,  "Does  It  pay  its  way?" 
And.  I  think  what  we're  going  to  do  Is  ask 
Harry  Maglnnls  to  show  us  how  it  does.  He 
told  us  a  little  bit  more  about,  a  little  bit 
ago,  about  the  slack  time  In  the  Post  Offices. 
How  the  boys  have  time,  they  cannot  be 
fired,  and  It's  In  this  time  that  they  do  these 
third-class  mail  things.  But  first  I  have  some 
questions  here.  Will  not  a  postal  rate  In- 
crease provide  and  Increase  business  tax  de- 
duction, thus  raising  additional  revenue  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  but  less  for  In- 
ternal Revenue? 

Hechler.  Do  you  want  me  to  handle  that? 

Moderator.  Yes,  it's  to  you. 

Hechler.  Well.  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  han- 
dle that.  The  question  of  taxes  was  brought 
up  because  when  a  housewife  malls  a  first- 
class  letter  stie  gets  no  tax  deduction.    But, 


when  a  business  engages  In  ttilrd-class  mall, 
of  course.  It  can  deduct  the  cost  from  lt« 
taxes. 

Moderator.  If  It  costs  3  cents  for  flrst- 
class  mall  in  39  and  the  value  of  a  dollar  Is 
now  about  50  cents,  then  why  should  first- 
class  mall  not  be  increased  to  6  cents  now? 

Hechler.  Do  you  want  me  to  handle  that? 

Moderator.  Yeah. 

Hechler.  I  think  the  5  cent  rate  is  a  good, 
acceptable  rate.  And,  I  would  say  that  if  Uw 
rate  were  raised  to  6  cents  and  If  we  followed 
Harry  Maglnnis's  suggestion  to  keep  third 
class  rates  down.  I  think  you'd  have  a 
wholesale  revolution  on  your  hands.  I  don't 
think  that  the  American  public  would  ever 
accept  a  first-class  raise  to  6  cents  at  a  time 
when  third-class  rates  were  not  raised. 

Moderator.  Do  you  want  to  say  something, 
Harry. 

Macinnis.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  the  myth 
about  the  use  of  first-class  mall  in  the  United 
States  and  I  would  like  to  clarify  it.  The 
largest  users  of  first  class  mall  In  the  United 
States  are  businessmen  themselves,  that's 
75%  of  all  first  class.  Certainly  the  third- 
class  businessmen  themselves  use  some  of  the 
largest  volumes  of  this  kind  of  mall.  AH  of 
the  utilities  in  the  United  States  use  flnt- 
class  mail  and  eventually  the  cost  of  the 
extra  postage  Is  passed  on  In  the  way  of  In- 
creased light  bills,  gas  bills,  and  so  forth. 
The  very  largest  user  of  first-class  mall  are 
the  7  levels  of  government:  state,  county, 
municipal  and  so  forth.  When  the  rate  goes 
up  on  their  first-class  mall,  eventually  a  tax 
increase  is  put  into  effect  to  pay  the  bill. 
Now  getting  down  to  facts  of  the  matter. 
Seventy  five  per  cent  of  all  mall  is  used  by 
business.  Now  Mr.  Kennedy  comes  along  and 
he  says  we  are  going  to  raise  $600,000,000  to 
help  balance  the  budget.  Now  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  net  the  Federal  Government  Is  going 
to  raise  will  be  far  less  than  that.  I  would 
say  any  tax  bill  such  as  Is  proposed  by  the 
House  would  raise  closer  to  $400,000,000. 
Postage  is  proper  cost  of  doing  business  and 
will  be  deducted.  Now  unfortunately  one 
only  pays  taxes  when  he  makes  a  profit  and 
I  win  say  to  you  here  and  now  that  if  thl« 
unreasonable  rate  is  put  into  effect,  it  will 
reduce  sales  through  direct  mall  by  from  6 
to  6  billion  dollars.  And,  in  the  end  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  the  loser. 

Moderator.  All  right  Congressman  Hechler 
don't  you  approve  of  the  Committee  system? 

Hechler.  Yes,  I  approve  of  the  Committee 
system.  I  think  it's  a  fine  thing  but  I  would 
throw  back  this  question:  don't  you  approve 
of  the  House  of  Representatives?  They,  after 
all,  are  the  decision-making  body  wlilch 
passes  on  and  approves  or  disapproves  what 
the  Committee  recommends.  In  this  case 
they  disapproved.  The  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  properly  the  final  arbiter. 

Moderator.  This  was  a  question  from  the 
floor.    Did  you  want  to  say  something  Harry? 

Macinnis.  I'd  like  to  answer  the  question 
because  its  puzzled  me.  I  told  you  about  my 
belief  in  fact  and  Taft's  principles.  In  the 
eleven  years  I've  been  In  tills  rate  picture, 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  taken 
a  record  vote.  I  mean  where  you  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Now  this  bill  was  pushed 
tlirough  on  the  House  floor  in  a  period  of  five 
hours  and  when  It  came  to  voting  even  the 
final  bill  up  or  down,  the  leadership  got  to- 
gether both  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
said  don't  put  us  on  record.  We  don't  want 
to  be  for  a  postal  rate  Increase.  And  on  Mr. 
Hechler's  amendment  there  was  two  minutes 
of  debate.  And,  there  waa  a  voice  vote  on  It 
and  a  big  shout  went  up  and  I  would  say  the 
vote,  doctor,  was  about  three  to  one  agalnit 
us.  And,  I  think  it  was  based  on  passion  and 
on  propaganda  more  than  fact.  It  disturbed 
me  very  much  Just  as  a  citizen  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  worked  so  hard  had  over, 
had  overruled  within  two  minutes,  all  of  the 
good  work  It  had  put  Into  effect.  Because 
the  Committee  did  report  out  a  bUl,  raising 
third  class  rates,  there  were  about  eight  rat« 
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on  third  class  mall.  Just  not  on  the  mini- 
mum piece  rate  but  on  the  odd  size  piece, 
the  pound  rate,  the  catalogue  rate,  the  non- 
nmflt  rate  and  the  Committee  had  worked 
^a  very  delicate  complex  formula  which 
TOUld  have  raised  $63,000,000.  And,  they 
thought  that  was  all  the  market  could  bear. 
But  in  two  minutes  all  this  good  work  was 
overthrown  on  the  floor  vrtthout  a  record 
vote  of  any  kind.    And.  as  I  say  it  disturbed 

"%chler.  Harry,    could    I    answer    that, 

Harry? 
Macinnis.  Sure.  sure. 

Hechler.  You  say  there  was  only  two  min- 
utes of  debate.  I  have  the  Congressional 
Record  before  me  and  I  spoke  myself  for 
five  minutes.  After  that  Congressman  Cor- 
bett  your  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
spoke  for  five  minutes  in  opposition.  We 
then  engaged  in  an  exchange  with  Congress- 
man Corbett.  Then  Congressman  Bailey  of 
West  Virginia  came  in  for  three  or  four 
minutes  more.  Then  Congressman  Joelson 
of  New  Jersey  came  In  and  said,  "This  is 
a  business  whose  only  stock  and  trade  Is  the 
use  of  postal  facilities  and  that's  what 
they're  In  business  for."  There  was  some 
more  debate  by  Mr.  Leslnski  of  Michigan. 
Then  Congressman  Herlong  of  Florida  came 
along  and  spoke  for  approximately  five  min- 
utes The  Record  proves  that  the  debate, 
when  you  add  all  those  things  up,  cer- 
tainly was  not  confined  to  two  minutes. 

Macinnis.  Well,  my  recollection  of  the  de- 
bate, and  I  sat  in  the  gallery,  doctor,  was 
that  you  made  your  motion  and  that  Mr. 
Corbett  got  up.  Now  I'm  famiUar  with  the 
House  rule  that  anybody  could  have  striken 
out  the  last  word  and  gotten  five  minutes 
for  himself.  And.  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  administration  was  either  going  to  stand 
behind  its  bill  or  not  stand  behind  it  and 
everybody  remained  mute  on  the  thing  with 
the  exception  of  Congressman  Corbett,  who 
wu  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee. Now  It  so  happens  that  one  of  our 
Mends  Congressman  Johansen  of  Michigan, 
a  good  friend  of  Mr.  Summerfleld,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hallway  at  the  time  the 
anendment  was  offered.  By  the  time  he  got 
back  the  whole  issue  had  been  decided.  We 
were  deciding  here  the  fate  of  many  thou- 
sands of  businessmen.  And.  my  recollection 
is  that  it  couldn't  have  been  over  ten  min- 
ute* any  how.  The  discussion  on  this  vital 
section  of  the  bill.  But.  no  record  vote  was 
taken.  I'm  sure  of  that. 

Hichler.  Well,  your  supporters  could  have 
had  a  division,  you  could  have  had  a  vote  by 
tellers,  but  as  one  of  the  leaders  remarked 
to  me  afterward  he  said,  "I  was  really  sur- 
prised that  the  voice  vote  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  if  we  had  asked  for  a  teller  vote  or 
division  vote  we  would  have  been  beaten  by 
your  forces."  And,  gee  that  was  the  first 
time  I  realized  I  had  forces.  But,  anyway,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  proponents  of  your 
position  could  have  very  easUy  asked  for  a 
division  vote  or  a  teller  vote.  A  division  vote, 
of  course,  can  be  asked  for  by  one  individual 
member.  And.  a  teller  vote  by  one-fifth  of 
the  members  present.  That  could  have  been 
done.  It  seems  to  me.  And,  I  might  add  also 
that  Congressman  Leslnski,  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  yours,  spoke  also  on  the  resolution. 
Macinnis.  Well.  I  might  say  as  one  reads 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  following 
day  and  I'm  sure.  Steve,  is  famUiar  with  this, 
everybody  extends  his  remarks  and  as  one 
reads  the  record  one  would  think  It  was 
about  a  14-hour  debate  on  this  whole  Issue. 
Hicm-ER.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
remember  this  day  very  clearly  because  this, 
of  course,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  my  life  and 
every  single  word  was  reported  in  the  Record 
precisely  as  spmken. 

Moderator.  Hold  your  statement  while  we 
bave  an  Intermission. 

Moderator.  I  tell  you  what,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  so  far  you  have  been  needled  Ken 
became  Harry  brought  hl«  boys  In  tonight 


and  you  ain't  got  a  friend  here.  So  I'll  tell 
you  what  maybe  we'll  get  on  the  phones. 
Maybe  Ken  Hechler  has  got  some  friends  on 
the  phone.  So  let's  leave  him  alone  with 
the  floor  for  a  whUe  with  your  questions, 
fellows. 

Hechler.  Oh,   I  don't   mind. 

Moderator.  You  don't  mind? 

Hechler.  No.  I  don't  mind  at  all.  It's  a 
challenge. 

Moderator.  Well  you  do  away  with  this 
maU  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  door- 
to-door  salesman  who  can  be  more  of  a  pain 
In  the  neck  can't  they?  Were  you  ever  tak- 
ing a  bath  with  the  phone  ringing?  Let's 
get  Into  the  .  .  .  Let's  get  into  the  financial 
structure  for  a  minute.  Harry,  you  say  that 
j-oti  don't  want  the  government  to  subsidize 
you. 

Macinnis.  Right. 

Moderator.  Before  you  told  me  you  were 
only  paying  75 '"o  of  your  way.  Isn't  that 
25%  subsidy? 

Macinnis.  Well.  It's  based  on  cost  ascer- 
tainment figures  and  every  postal  expert  in 
the  world  has  said  this  is  Just  a  starting 
point  In  rate  making  you  see.  And,  some- 
body at  some  point  has  to  say  what  are  we 
going  to  charge  for  this  premium  category 
of  first  class  cause  it's  ...  let  me  put  it 
this  way.  There  are  thirty  differences  be- 
tween a  first  class  letter  and  a  third  class 
letter.  Thirty  differences.  Now  we've 
taken  ads  put  in  the  newspapers  to  describe 
these  differences  but  when  the  fellow  who 
gets  them  looks  at  them,  physically  they 
look  the  same.  But  they  are  two  different 
animals  entirely.  Now  I  happen  to  repre- 
sent all  the  third  class  mailers  In  the  United 
States  and  I  have  never  in  my  life  sent  out  a 
bulletin,  and  I  send  out  one  almost  weekly, 
by  third  class  mall.  Now  if  I  wanted  to  take 
seven  weeks  to  get  to  the  West  Coast  with 
my  bulletin  I  would  use  third  class  maU  but 
I  put  first  class  on  because  I  want  that 
premium  service,  I  want  to  be  able  to  drop 
It  in  the  mail  box  In  my  b-ulldlng  and  thus 
I  use  It.  So  this  is  how  people  figure  on  dif- 
ferential pricing.  In  fact  the  question  was 
sent  up  here,  "Does  WWDC  use  a  differential 
pricing  system  for  prime  evening  time  and 
morning  hours?"  I  don't  know  whether  you 
do  or  you  don't,  certainly  tv  does.  So  here 
the  costs  are  the  same  of  running  the  station 
In  the  early  morning  hours  or  at  eight 
o'clock  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  So 
you  have  different  pricing  and  It's  the  same 
thing  in  the  Post  Office. 

Hechler.  I  think  Harry  is  absolutely  right 
that  differential  pricing  is  necessary  whether 
it's  at  the  National  Theatre  or  WWDC  or  In 
the  Post  Office.  And,  we  do  have  differential 
pricing  because  In  the  amendment  that  I 
proposed  which  carried  there  is  a  difference 
and  differential  pricing:  31/2  cents  for  third 
class,  5  cents  for  first  class.  That  is  differ- 
ential pricing.  Yet  it's  more  nearly  paying 
the  cost  of  third  class  than  the  rate  which 
had  been  prevlotisly  proposed  and  supported 
by  third  class  mail  users. 

Moderator.  Harry  you  dldnt  expect  to  get 
away  with  214  cents  when  they  raised  first 
class  from  4  to  5.  If  they  raised  first 
class  4  to  5  you  knew  you  were  going  to  get 
a  Jump,  too.    Didn't  you? 

Macinnis.  Well,  from  the  practical,  politi- 
cal standpoint,  I  expected  It.  But.  all  I  can 
do  is  point  to  history  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. When  our  rate  was  a  penny  back 
in  1928,  the  first  class  rate  waa  2  cents  so 
you  had  a  ratio  of  50%  to  it.  So  there  came 
a  time  when  the  first  class  mail  went  up  to 
3  cents.  We  remained  at  a  penny  for  a  long 
time  so  the  ratio  was  really  only  one  third. 
Now  this  was  straightened  out  when  the 
four  cent  rate  was  put  into  effect  in  1958. 
Our  rate  went  up  to  2  cents  so  you  had  this 
50%  ratio  which  has  existed  for  countless 
years.  Now  the  thing  got  out  of  balance 
when  another  Increase  was  made  In  third 
class  up  to  2Vi  cents  so  you  have  a  ratio  of 
2!4    to  4.    Now  the  House  Committee  felt 


that  when  the  first  class  rate  went  to  5  the 
ratio  ought  to  be  21/2  cents  to  five  because 
the  mailers  have  to  perform  all  these  services 
and  they  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
figuring  the  cost  of  handling  the  mall.  So 
a  rational  committee  agreed  with  It. 

Hechler.  Once  again  I  think  Harry  has 
made  a  very  strong  argument  and  I'd  like 
to  compliment  him  on  it.  When  the  rate 
was  1  cent,  when  was  it  first  put  into  effect, 
third  class  mall  paid  97 Tr  of  Its  way.  How- 
ever, as  the  years  went  by  the  third  class 
mall  paid  less  and  less  of  its  way.  In  1936 
it  paid  only  73%,  1946  only  61%,  1955  down 
to  59%.  The  cost  ascertainment  figures  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  reveal  that  a 
2' 2  cent  rate  would  only  pay  cost  of  mailing 
third-class  mall,  did  you  say  75%,  Harry. 
I'll  accept  your  figure  at  75%  of  the  cost  of 
mailing  third-class. 

Macinnis.  There's  only  one  hcle  in  the 
argument,  doctor.  And.  it  always  comes  up 
In  the  committees.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment alwavs  points  to  the  year  1926  to  show 
that  third"  class  maU  paid  97%  of  its  way. 
I  think  that's  the  figure  you're  referring  to. 
Hechler.  That's  right. 
Macinnis.  However,  bulk  maU  wasn't  cre- 
ated until  1928  so  you're  comparing  oranges 
you  know  -with  lemons  or  something.  You've 
got  to  start  with  1928.  Now  if  you  look  at 
your  first  cost  ascertainment  figures,  which 
came  out  in  1929.  up  to  the  present  the 
average  has  been  75%. 

Hechler.  But.  it  went  down  though,  didn't 
It  so  that  In  1955  it  was  only  59%? 

Macinnis.  That's  right  It  dropped  down. 
It  dropped  down  and  there  was  a  need  to 
increase  it  and  the  Congress  did  Increase  it. 
Now  In  the  last  rate  act  they  brought  the 
ratio  up  to  about  74%  of  the  cost  recovery 
But,  they  did  an  unusual  thing  in  1952.  they 
created  the  non-profit  category  of  mail  which 
hadn't  existed  before  that  time  so  that  now 
we  have  4  bUllon  pieces  of  non-profit  third 
class  mall  that  go  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 
Now  your  amendment  didn't  affect  this  non- 
profit mall  so  the  business  users  are  sup- 
posedly supposed  to  pick  up  the  calculated 
subsidy  on  these  four  billion  pieces  of  mall 
and  I  say  that's  unfair. 

Hechler.  Harry.  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
nature  of  this  third  class  mall  has  changed 
considerably  over  the  years?  It  has  gotten 
a  little  bit  heavier,  it  takes  different,  newer 
equipment  and  machines  to  handle  it  and 
this  perhaps  has  contributed  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  concerned.  I  don't  know  the  answer 
to  that.  I'd  Just  be  Interested  in  your  reac- 
tion to  that. 

Macinnis.  I  couldn't  give  you  a  flgure  on 
that,  doctor.  Whether  the  average  weight 
per  piece  is  heavier  now  than  it  was  years 
ago.  I  Just  don't  know.  But.  weight  is  not 
the  prUne  factor  in  the  setting  of  rates.  It's 
the  manual  handling  of  pieces  of  maU.  And. 
I'd  like  to  point  out  a  flgure  here  to  show 
how  discriminated  against  third  class  mall  Is 
for  the  advertising  dollar.  The  total  volume 
of  second  class  mall,  now  I'm  taking  about 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  United 
States  is  2  bUllon,  600  mUlion  poimds  of  mail. 
Our  total  potmdage  I  think  you  quoted  there 
Is  900  and  some  mlUion  pounds  of  mall.  Now 
the  rate  on  nevrepaper  advertising  Is  some- 
thing at>out  3^2  cents  a  pound.  But.  third 
class  mall  as  you  know  is  charged  about 
16  cents  a  potind  for  the  heavier  pieces. 
And.  this  disparity  between  newspapers  and 
direct  mall  advertising  is  getting  completely 
out  of  line  so  that  we're  going  to  be  priced 
out  of  the  market. 

Hechler.  When  you  said  newspaper  adver- 
tising, you  really  meant  newspaper  delivery 
by  the  Post  Office? 

Macinnis.  Yeah,  the  handUng  of  news- 
papers. I'll  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
I  mean.  The  Wail  Street  Journal,  now  we're 
all  famlUar  with  that,  is  a  five  ounce  news- 
paper.   Now  it  gets  red  tag,  first  class  ban- 
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dUng.  It's  on  my  desk  every  morning.  It 
weighs  five  ounces  and  It  only  pays  1  cent 
to  be  handled  by  the  Po&t  Office.  Now  our 
piece  of  mail,  of  course,  takes  2'^  cents  to 
be  handled  at  the  moment.  Its  much 
lighter.  It  may  weigh  only  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce  actually.  And.  of  course.  It  may  take 
a  week  to  get  there.  So  I  say  that  news- 
papers get  a  tremendous  break  over  direct 
mall  advertising. 

Moderator.  Are  they  still  going  to  get  it? 
Hechler.  Well,  no  not  nearly  as  much. 
The  bin  raises,  of  course,  the  rates  on  news- 
papers. I  might  add  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  newspapers — for  example  the 
Charleston.  West  Virginia  Gazette  has  come 
out  very  strongly  not  only  against  Junk  mall 
but  in  favor  of  raising  postage  rates  for 
newsp.ipers  and  magazines.  Here  also  I  have 
an  editorial  from  the  Denver  Post  that  comes 
out  very  strongly  on  raising  second  class 
rates  on  newspapers.  Steve,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  comment  for  .  .  . 

Moderator    Walt  a  minute,  before  you  do. 
Remember  what  you  wanted  to  say.     I  want 
to  ask  a  question. 
Hechler.  Alright. 

Moderator  I've  seen  these  page  uds  and 
these  ads  say  th.it  all  these  magazines  are 
going  to  go  out  of  business.  Do  you  think 
they  will.  Ken? 

Hechler.  Well.  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to 
me  here  again  that  under  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  we  are  operaiing  under  that  If 
a  magazine.  If  a  third  class  mall  user  or  if 
a  business  can't  make  Its  cost  it  shouldn't 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to 
step  In  and  subsidize  It  And.  some  of  them 
may  like  Flair  Magazine  may  go  out  of  biisl- 
ness  because  they  arent  worth  staying  in 
business.  The  Underwear  Dally,  I  think  that 
they  went  out  of  business,  too. 

Moderator  Well,  they're  throwing  the  first 
amendment  at  you.  Something  about  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  people  won't  be  in- 
formed if  you  throw  this  amendment 
through  and  all  sorts  vl  tlun»;s 

Hechler.  Well,  all  I  can  say  on  that.  Steve, 
IS  that  the  second  class  rates  are  about  50'- 
of  cost.  Now  they've  been  raised  up  to  50  ■  . 
I'd  like  to  make  a  point  here  on  the  co  i  dif- 
ferential. In  the  testimony  that  Postmaster 
General  Day  gave  before  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  last  vear.  speaking  about  this 
31 2  cent  rate  which  I  got  through  with  my 
amendment,  he  said:  "The  proposed  3'2  cent 
minimum  rate  for  third  class  bulk  mail  rep- 
resents a  discount  of  at  least  30%  below  the 
proposed  first  class  rate.  We  believe  the 
rates  proposed  adequately  refiect  the  value 
of  service  differences  for  the  two  mall 
classes."  So.  I  think  that  takes  care  of  the 
argument,  Harry,  which  you  so  ably  pre- 
sented about  the  differences  In  handling  of 
premium  first  class  mall  and  the  handUng 
of  third  class  mall. 

Maginnis.  As  you  so  well  know,  though 
doctor  he  abandoned  thtr,  p;irtlcular  rate  bill 
in  favor  of  another  one  and  reduced  the  rates 
all  along  the  line  because  the  question  of 
public  policy  you  know  arose  in  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  set  aside  about  '25U-mllllon  dollars  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  business  users  of  the  mall. 
Postmaster  General  Summerfleld  had  felt 
that  this  amount  shouldn't  be  any  more 
than  52-mllllon  dollars  but  this  Issue  once 
and  for  all  has  been  resolved  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats promised  to  resolve  it  and  they  have 
resolved  it.  So  that  Mr.  Day  when  he  present- 
ed his  bill  on  the  House  floor  on  January  23, 
had  a  different  bill  than  the  one  you're  talk- 
ing about  Even  he  was  convinced  by  our 
arguments 

Moder\tor  Gentlemen  Let  me  do  a  com- 
mercial here,  and  then  I  would  like  to  get 
a  few  phone  calls  and  then  I  think  it  might 
be  fun  Ken  to  take  a  poll  tonight  to  see  if 
people  are  with  you  and  vour  amendment. 
Not  here  no.  not  here  You  want  to  watch 
something?  How  many  Republicans  are 
here  tonight?     Put  up  your  hands.     Alright 


chance  have  you  got.  you're  a  Demo- 


Tell    them    how    many    R«pub- 
You   tell   them.     You   took   a 


what 
crat. 

Hechler 
llcans. 

Moderator 
poll. 

Hechler.  Oh,  I  didn't  see.    I'm  very  near- 
sighted.    But  tell  the  listeners. 

Moderator.  How  many  Democrats.  About 
What?  No  they're  not.  They're  more  Re- 
publicans. Alright  let's  take  a  phone  call  or 
two.  Make  your  questions  brief  and  to  the 
point  please.  Don't  tell  me  stories.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  how  you  use  your  wastebasket. 
I  Just  want  a  question  for  either  Mr.  Hechler 
or  Mr.  Maglnnls.  Black  Saddle.  Hello.  Are 
you  against  junk  mail?  Was  that  a  question 
or  .  .  .  unsolicited  books  that  they  want  you 
to  pay  for.  Well,  that's  not  what  we're  talk- 
ing about.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  You 
don't  have  to  ...  I  say  throw  them  in  the 
w.asketbiisket  and  no  body  .  .  what  do  they 
have  to  prove''  I  know  the  law  They  have 
to  prove  that  you  opened  and  read  it  before 
you  have  to  pay  them.  They  won't  come  Into 
your  house  and  prove  that.  Right?  Thank 
you  If  they  want  the  book  back,  you  can 
charge  them  storage.  I  know  that.  Alright 
no  body  wants  to  ask  questions?  The  phone 
number  is  STerllng  3-0466,  STerling  3-0467. 
We'll  keep  the  phones  open  for  a  minute  or 
so.  Any  question  you  might  want  to  ask 
from  Doctor  Hechler  who  is  a  Congressman 
and  Mr.  Maglnnls.  Black  Saddle.  You're 
against  Mr.  Hechler.  Well.  yes.  Alright  well 
what  we're  trying  to  do  is  get  questions.  No. 
well  take  a  poll  later.  Black  Saddle.  Are 
college  catalogues  and  that  kind  of  thing 
third  class  mall?  Well,  third  class  mall,  I 
don't  like  to  make  Harry  mad.  He  can  kill 
me  tonight  for  saying  junk  mall.  I  don't 
want  to  say  it.  Are  college  catalogues  con- 
sidered third  class  mall? 

Macinnis    Y'es  they're  third  class  mail. 
Hechler.  Non-profit  is  not  covered  under 
my  amendment. 

Moderator.  Alright  they're  not  covered  un- 
der the  iimendment  because  they're  non- 
profit but  they  are  third  class  mall.  Black 
Saddle.  Right.  Does  the  PTC  have  control 
over  the  type  of  advertising  put  through  the 
mail  on  tliese  things?  Do  you  know.  Ken? 
Hechler.  I  don't  know  the  answer  on  that. 
Magimnis.  I'd  like  to  give  the  answer  on 
that.  Steve,  because  I  think  I'm  going  to  be- 
gin to  make  a  point  of  it.  The  most  honest 
type  of  advertising  is  in  direct  mall  for  one 
specific  reason. 

Moderator.  Using  the  United  States  mall. 
Maginnis.  If  you  lie  you  are  subject  to  the 
fraud  suitutes  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  you  can  go  to  Jail.  Now  in  no  other 
form  of  ivdvertislng  Is  this  true.  In  radio 
and  newspapers  the  FTC  may  give  you  a  slap 
on  the  wTist  and  so  forth  but  you  better  not 
He  in  direct  mall  advertising  or  somebody  is 
going  to  Jail.  And.  they  are  godng  to  Jail  at 
the  moment  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Hechler.  I  think  that's  very  healthy.  I'm 
glad  that  Harry  brought  that  jxjint  out.  I'm 
not  against  this  type  of  mall,  all  I'm  asking 
is  that  It  pay  its  way. 

Moderator  Black  Saddle.  Yeah.  You 
want  me  to  ask  Harry  Maglnnls  what  did  he 
do?  Oh.  that's  a  stupid  question.  What 
does  he  do  with  the  third  class  mall  he  gets 
at  home?  He  reads  It.  Hello.  Everybody 
will  pull  that  on  you.  What  do  you  do? 
Where  do  you  live?  Yes  mam.  Alright. 
How  are  housewives  supposed  to  do  their 
shopping  when  they  don't  get  catalogues? 

Hechler.  Well.  I  suppose  that  every  news- 
paper has  very  good  ads  and  there  are  good 
ads  over  the  radio  and  I  suppose  that's  one 
way  you  can  do  your  shopping.  Also,  you 
can  go  around  and  look  personally. 

Moderator.  She  has  children  she  has  to 
take  care  of.  she  ?ays.  Hello.  It's  not  your 
fault.  Ken.  Hello.  You  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Hechler?  He's  a  nice  fellow. 
Wait   a   minute    you're   getting   all   confused 


now.  Either  that  cr  I  don't  underst.^nd  you 
Start  again.  Addressing  firms  who  address 
these  third  class  malls,  yes.  they  put  men  on 
the  street  to  hand  deliver  some  of  them.  So 
the  rate  will  be  less.  In  other  words,  they 
don't  use  the  Past  Office  Well,  then  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  discussion.  People 
hand,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discus- 
sion, mam.     Thank  you. 

Maginnis.  I  think  It  does.  Steve.  I'd  like 
to  .  .  . 

Moderator.    Alright. 

Maginnis.  Our  main  opponent  in  this  city 
Is  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper.  The 
Washington  Dally  News.  They  deliver  cir- 
culars of  Safeway  and  the  other  food  chains 
door  to  door  for  $15  a  thousand  Now  nat- 
urally we  have  to  pay  $25  dollars  a  thou- 
sand  in  posUge.  They'd  like  to  see  the  rate 
go  up  further  so  they'll  have  all  the  circular 
business 

Moderator.    Pretty  strong. 
Hechler.   Well.  1  still  don't  think  the  gov- 
eranienl  should  subsidize  it. 

Moderator.   Black  Saddle.     How  about  two 
or  three  standard  sized  envelopes?     What  do 
you  mean?     Christmas  cards  are  all  different 
sizes.     Well  what  about  11?     Wouldn't  It  be 
better  If  there  were  only  two  or  three  stand- 
ard sizes?    I  think  they  would  be  .  .  .  Let's 
take    a    poll.     You've    heard    Mr.    Maginnis, 
you've  heard  Doctor  Hechler.     The  question 
Is,    "Are   you   for   raising   the   rate   on   third 
class  mail   from  2 '2    to  S'j    cents?"     You've 
heard     the     arguments     for     and     against. 
You've  heard  the  subsidy  Involved.    You've 
heard     the     wastebasket     Involved.     You've 
heard    the    advertising    advantages   Involved 
The  lady  who  doesn't  want  to  read  to  chil- 
dren, you  heard  three  or  four  different  strong 
arguments  In  each  case.     We'd  like  to  have 
a  poll.     Are  you  for  raising  the  rate  of  third 
class  mall  from  2' 2  cents  to  S'j  cents?     It's 
passed    the    House   of   Representatives.    It's 
going  to  the  Senate  and  Harry's  Just  begun 
to  fight.     Just  say  yes  or  no.     Are  you  for 
raising      the      rates?     Ready?     Hello.    Yes. 
Hello.     No.     Tell  you  what,  folks,  when  we 
take  these  polls  the  phones  are  open.    You 
may    call    STerllng    3-0466.    STerllng   3-0467 
as  fast  as  you  can  dial,  you  dial.     The  phones 
are  open.     Just  say  yes  or  no  and  we  take 
your    answer    and    liang    up    Immediately. 
Hello.     Yes.     Are   you   for   raising   the  rates 
from  2' 2    cents  of   third   class   mall   to  3 '2? 
Hello.     No.     Dial    as    fast   as   you   can   folks. 
The    phones    are    open.     Hello.     No.     Hello. 
No.     What  have  you   got  your   brother  out 
there?      Hello.      Yes.      Hello.      Yes.      Hello. 
Yes.     Black     Saddle      Yes.     Mostly     woffien 
were  saying  no  but  that  was  a  man.     Black 
Saddle.     Yes.     Another   man,   yes.     STerllng 
3-0466.     Hello,     Here    Is    a    man    who   can't 
make  up  his  mind  he  calls  me  up  ahahahah. 
He    likes    to    dial    the    phone.     Hello.     Yes. 
Are  you  for  raising   the  rates?     Hello.     Yes. 
out    listening    for    your 
Oh   vou   were  doing  al- 
whlle.      Black    Saddle. 
Yes.     Hello.     No.    How 
manv  you  g  it.  Stan?     Seventeen.     We  need 
three    more.     STerllng    3-0466.     Hello,     No 
=he  was  prettv  mad.     That  was  Mrs.  Magln- 
nls.    Hello.       No.       Hello.       Yes.       It     was 
pretty  close.     Wasn't  It?     Twelve  to  eight. 

You  won  It,  Ken.  Twelve  to  eight.  Pretty 
close,  though.  You  want  to  make  a  parting 
speech  for  thirtv  seconds.  Harry? 

Maginnis  Oh.  I'd  like  to  Just  say  that 
we  live  In  a  free  enterprise  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. Mr  Kennedy  wants  to  Increase  the  gross 
national  product,  my  great  Industry  gen- 
erates 20  billion  in  sales  annually.  We'd  like 
to  continue  that  great  Job  and  keep  people 
employed  and  selling  the  goods  and  products 
of  American  labor  if  we're  permitted  to  do  bo. 
Moderator.     Ken? 

Hechler.  We  live  In  a  free  enterprise  cap- 
italistic system,  therefore,  I  believe  that  third 
class  mall  users  should  pay  their  own  way 
without   U.S.   government  subsidy.     And  if 
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I    hope    sometKxly's 
sake.     Hello.     Yes. 
right    there    for    a 
No.     Black   Saddle. 


I 


they  generate  20   billion   in  sales   annually 
they  can  afford  to  pay  higher  rates. 

Moderator.  There  you  have  It  ladles  and 
eentlemen.  Two  brilliant  men.  'We  are 
erateful  to  both  of  them  for  coming  to  our 
Microphones  tonight.  Doctor  Ken  Hechler. 
Representative  from  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Harry  J  Maginnis,  Executive  Manager,  As- 
sociated Third  Class  Mall  Users.  Big  round 
of  applause.  I  tell  you.  I  Just  would  like 
to  say  this  before  we  leave.  When  Harry 
called  and  asked  If  we  would  Invite  Con- 
eressman  Hechler,  I  knew  he  was  a  strong, 
Mwerful  man  but  I  didn't  think  he'd  come. 
Because  he's  still  a  Congressman,  Harry  and 
you're  still  a  lobbyist.  And.  I  think  Ken 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit.  I'm  very  grateful 
Harry,  and  Ken  and  I  think  It's  wonderful 
ror  you  to  be  here.  Thank  you  lor  listening, 
good  night. 

Text  of  Radio  Debate  Between  Representa- 
tive Ken   Hechler,   Democrat.   West  Vir- 
GiNM.  and  Harry  J.  Maginnis.  President. 
Associated  Third  Class-Mail  Users 
ALLISON.  Our  guests  at  the  WWDC  micro- 
phones— two  dear  and  old  friends  who've  been 
at  sort  of  different  enCs  of  the  pole  for  a 
long  time — Mr.  Harry  J   Maglnnls.  President 
of  Associated   Third   Class   Mail    Users;    and 
Representative    Ken    Hechler.    Democrat    of 
West  Virginia. 

Hey,  the  Senator  from  your  state  Just  got 
a  big  Job,  Ken,  didn't  he? 

Hechler.  Yes,  Senator  Robert  C  Byrd  Is 
Number  3  man  in  the  United  States  Senate 
now. 

Allison.  All  right.  Harry  Maginnis,  what 
is  the  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users? 

Maginnis.  We're  a  trade  association.  Steve, 
of  direct  mall  users,  essentially  using  bulk 
third  class  mail.  We're  800  in  number  and 
we  include  such  organizations  as  Time.  In- 
corporated. Sears  Roebuck.  Spiegel,  Incor- 
porated, the  2700  retail  merchants  in  Amer- 
ica, Billy  Graham's  evangelistic  association, 
22  Catholic  Charities  .  .  many,  many  or- 
ganizations ...  all  of  whom  use  the  printed 
word  to  sell  and  distribute  the  goods  and 
products  they  produce  ...  in  accordance 
with  the  free-enterprise,  capitalistic  system. 

ALLISON.  I  want  to  make  a  fast  little 
speech  and  then  we'll  get  going  with  our 
discussion. 

Firstly,  let  me  say,  folks,  I  should  be 
against  third  class  mall  because  they  are  a 
form  of  advertising  which  cuts  Into  my  rev- 
enue. However,  I'm  against  It.  I'm 
against  it  for  many,  many  reasons.  You've 
read  many  newspaper  articles,  you've  heard 
people  on  the  air  .  .  .  television  .  .  .  going 
on  and  on  and  on  about  the  so-called  "Junk" 
mall.  "I  don't  like  this  In  my  box!"  "Why 
are  they  Insisting?"  .  .  .  and  on  and  on  .  .  . 
so  I  bumped  Into  Bill  Gold  who  Is  obviously 
,    not  too  friendly  with  your  association. 

Maginnis.  He's  one  of  our  members.  Steve 
.  .  .  Newsweek  magazine.  (Laughter.)  A 
great  user  of  third  class  mail  .  create  its 
great  circulation  ...  a  fine  magazine  .  . 
so  Gold  is  an  employee  of  that  .  .  . 

Allison.  That's  all  right.  He's  still  got 
the  right — 

Maginnis.  He's  entitled — 

Allison.  Right.  Like  I  can  blast  away  at 
radio  and  television — 

Maginnis.  That's  right 

Allison.  I  don't  remember  the  last  time 
I  did,  but  anyway  ...  I  said  to  BUI: 
"Look — the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Bill. 
Is  ...  IX  the  people  didn't  want  It,  the 
mailers  wouldn't  use  it.  Obviously  it  Is  pay- 
ing off.  What's  all  the  beef?"  That's  all  I 
want  to  say,  Now,  Congressman  Hechler. 
you  sit  on  a  Committee  whose  Job  it  is  to 
check  this — don't  you? 

Hechler.  No,  I  do  not.  I  Just  tried  to  rep- 
resent the  average  housewives,  the  con- 
sumers, and  people  whose  mailboxes  are 
Jammed  with  things  that  they  don't  read, 
don't  want,  and  go  Into  the  wastebasket. 


I  want  to  say,  though,  I'm  not  against 
Junk  mall.  I  merely  feel  that  Junk  mail 
should  pay  its  way — as  all  other  advertising. 
The  advertisers  who  advertise  on  your  pro- 
gram pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  ad- 
vertising. But  the  third  class  mailers  don't 
pay  that  cost  and  we  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
part  of  it — for  things  that  we  didn't  ask  for. 
for  things  that  we  don't  want  when  we  get 
them,  and  things  that  go  into  the  waste- 
bELSket  when  we  receive  them. 

Allison.  Now.  you  made  two  or  three 
statements.  Ken.  but  one  I  want  to  pick  up 
and  then  Harry.  I'm  sure,  has  an  answer.  .  . 
If  they  didn't  want  it.  if  they  don't  use  it, 
if  it  goes  in  the  mailbox  economically  .  .  . 
and  bv  the  way.  folks.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  this  but  Mr.  Hechler  is  (or  was) 
a  professor  of  economics  and  political  sci- 
ence. Economically.  Ken  wouldn't  this  be 
silly  for  the  people  who  pay  for  this — it  costs 
them  money — to  send  it? 

Hechler.  Well,  obviously,  they  get  some 
results  and  they  should  pay  for  the  results. 
They  get  results  and  they  have  such  a  thriv- 
ing industry  which  can  afford  to  pay  Mr. 
Maginnis  very  well.  .  .  Harry.  I  think.  Is  well 
paid  and  I  think  he  deserves  it.  too. 

The  mere  fact  they  can  build  up  an  in- 
dustry that  generates  many  Jobs  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  revenue,  I  think,  indicates  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  ijo  pay  the  cost  of  mail- 
Ing'also.  There's  a  $1.2  billion-dollar  deficit 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  every  year.  We. 
the  people  who  mail  First  Class  and  Air  Mall 
letters,  bear  the  cost  of  this  advertising.  So 
I  think  its  bad  enough  to  be  Irritated  but 
worse  to  have  to  pay  for  being  irritated. 
Allison.  Go  ahead.  Harry. 
Maginnis.  Well.  Steve.  I'd  like  to  discuss  a 
little  bit  about  third  class  mail.  It  was  cre- 
ated at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment bv  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1928.  The  Post  Office  Department 
consists  of  700.000  employees,  one  of  the 
largest  businesses  in  the  world.  And  like 
many  other  businesses,  it  must  have  a  volume 
of  mall  to  keep  these  very  valuable  employees 
properly  occupied. 

Bulk  third  class  mall  is  a  deferred  category 
of  mail  which  does  not  enjoy  the  preferment 
that  first-class  enjoys.  It  is  only  handled  In 
slack  periods  when  there's  nothing  else  to  do 
by  the  postal  clerks:  it  Is  delivered  only  when 
all  other  categories  of  mall  are  out  of  the 
way;  it  must  be  pre-sorted  by  the  mailer  In 
advance  in  accordance  with  ZIP  Code  se- 
quence, which  has  Just  been  introduced  on  a 
mandatory  basis 

The  main  expenses  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  the  manual  handling  of  the 
mail.  Now,  we're  all  familiar — you  and  your 
listeners — with  what  happens  to  a  first-class 
letter.  One  puts  a  five-cent  stamp  on  it  and 
drops  it  In  a  suburban  mailbox,  a  two-ton 
truck  comes  and  picks  it  up,  hauls  it  down 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  where  the 
stamp  must  be  cancelled,  it  must  be  put  In 
the  pigeonhole,  must  be  put  on  the  fastest 
form  of  transportation  .  .  .  and  when  it  gets 
to  where  It's  going,  it  receives  priority  In 
treatment. 

Third-class  mail  is  not  quite  like  that.  It 
doesn't  use  stamps,  no  cancellation  re- 
quired— it's  all  presorted  down  in  the  carrier 
route   .  .  . 

Allison.  You  have  broken  down  how  much 
It  actually  costs  the  Post  Office  to  send  a 
third-class  piece  of  mall.  Harry? 

Maginnis.  Well,  when  one  gets  Into  statis- 
tics. Steve.  I  would  prefer  that  Congressman 
Hechler  amend  his  bill.  He  has  a  bill  I 
might  say  In  the  Congress — Introduced  It 
eiirlier  In  "the  Session— HR  99— which  would 
raise  the  Individual  piece  rate  on  third-class 
mail. 

Now.  most  of  your  listeners  wUl  recognize 
this  as  the  Christmas  card  with  the  flap  In. 

He  would  make  this  particular  piece  of 
mail  5  cents,  which  is,  of  course,  the  same  as 
first-class   mall— so   nobody   would   then    go 


third-class    mail.     Naturally,    they'd    go    to 
fijst-claBS. 

He  would  make  the  bulk  rate  4'2  cents. 
Now.  if  he  makes  it  4^2  cents — and  you  re- 
quire the  mailer  to  do  all  of  the  presorting 
cost  which  is  very  expensive — then  he  will  go 
to  first-class  mail  ...  he  has  an  alternative. 
Allison.  Walt  a  minute — hold  on  a  min- 
ute, Harrv — vou're  talking  too  long  .  .  .  get 
this  thing  started  ...  off  the  ground.  You 
see.  what  you're  doing,  Harry  Maginnis  .  ,  . 
you're  so  close  to  it,  you're  saying  these 
things  so  fast  I'm  not  following  you. 

Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  third-class  mall? 
Half  a  cent?     What  Is  the  cost? 

Maginnis.  Well.  I'm  trying  to  describe  .  . 
nobody  really  knows  the  cost  of  th;  thing. 
(Both  talk  at  once.i  We  pay  a^i-jths  cents 
minimum  per  piece  vis-a-vis  5  cents  for  first- 
class  mall. 

Allison.  My  goodness!  They're  paying 
about  3  cents  a  letter  ...  the  post  felU 
only  handles  it  when  he's  got  nothing  else 
to  do  .  .  .  see,  I'm  just  bringing  out  what 
Harry  said  in  my  language — then  weYe  going 
to  ask  you  to  answer  point-by-point,  if  you 
don't  mind.     All  right. 

Number  One,  the  guy  handles  it  when 
he's  got  nothing  else  to  do;  Number  Two.  the 
sender  has  to  package  It^ — saving  them  a 
lot  of  work  In  the  Post  Office.  So  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  let  them  send  the  third- 
class  mail  for  a  penny  and  a  half — not 
2''8ths  .  .  .  chEirglng  them  too  much! 

Now!  Do  you  have  statistics  to  prove  that 
what  Harry  says  is  wTong.  or  what  I  Just 
outlined  or  paraphrased  he  said  is  wrong? 

Hechler.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  it 
in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  third-class 
mail  pays  about  60  percent  of  the  cost.  In 
the  second  place.  I  think  Harry's  argument 
about  only  being  handled  in  the  slack  peri- 
ods was  true  when  third-class  mail  first 
went  in  in  the  1928-1930  period,  because  at 
that  time  it  only  constituted  about  1  out 
of  8  pieces.  But  since  that  time  third-class 
mall  has  Increased  250  percent  In  volume — 
while  all  the  other  mall  has  only  Increased 
80  percent. 

Also  the  number  of  employees — and  the 
manhours  worked  In  the  Post  Office — In- 
creased over  this  period. 

If  the  postal  work  force  had  remained 
stable — the  number  of  hours  worked  and  the 
volume  the  same — why.  I  would  say  his 
argument  is  very  good.  But  the  number  of 
emplovees  has  gone  up  actually  In  order 
to  handle  this  third-class  mail  .  .  . 

Allison.  He  says  you're  wrong,  then. 
Harry  ...  he  says  that  they're  not  only 
doing  it  in  slack  periods  ...  so  much  third- 
class  mail  they  have  to  do  .  .  .  '*'ork  on  It 
when  they  could  be  working  on  first- 
class  .  .  .  true  or  false? 

Maginnis.  Well,  the  facts  are  that  it  does 
get  severely-deferred  handling  .  .  .  and  the 
best  way  to  illustrate  that  ...  I  have  800 
members  and  I  send  out  a  bulletin  quite 
regularly  to  these  members.  I  have  the 
choice  of  sending  it  third-class  or  first-class 
mall  ...  I  can  enjoy  the  lower  rate.  How- 
ever, never  have  I  used  the  third-class  privi- 
lege except  on  one  occasion  when  it  took  28 
davs  to  get  to  Chicago.  14  days  to  New  York, 
and  the  West  Coast  hasn't  received  some  of 
them  yet.     (Laughter.) 

So  I  go  first-class  mail  because  I'm  willing 
to  pay  the  premium  for  the  preferred  han- 
dling which  it  gets. 

But  the  way  best  to  describe  whether  it 
does  or  doesn't  pay  its  way  in  the  postal 
service  is  to  ask  this  question:  The  revenue 
from  third-class  mail  at  the  moment  is  $700 
million  annually.  Now  If  it's  no  good— as 
the  Congressman  says — and  nobody  reads  it 
and  everybody  throws  it  away,  then  let's 
eliminate  it. 

Allison.  Now  don't  go  to  the  extreme 
with  my  old  buddy  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia .  .  .  you  went  to  the  extreme — he  didn't 
say  that! 
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Maoinnis.  I  think  he  said  nobody  read  It, 
everybody  was  disturbed  with  It,  everybody 
threw  It  away.  .  ^^,    . 

HECHi-ER.  I  said  that  PORTION  of  third- 
class  mall  Is  Junk  mall  which  people  don  t 

read.  .    ._ 

ALLISON  What  people?  Do  you  want  to 
put  a  percentage  on  It,  Ken? 

Hechler.  Well,  all  right.  I  don't  think  Its 
possible  to  put  a  percentage  on  It  .  .  . 

Allison.  Well,  guess 

HECHLER.  Except  I  can  give  an  educated 
guess  that  perhaps  50  percent  of  the  people 
dont    want    a    lot    of    the    mall   that   they 

r&C6lV6 

Allison.  You  see.  I  called  him  on  that. 
Harry  Now  he's  saying  "50  percent."  which 
means  that  your  people  decided  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  reading  It  was  enough  to 

^^UACinins.  Well,  let's  assume  this,  Steve. 
Let's  assume  that  you  have  250,000  listeners 
on  this  station  ...  you  Just  had  one  of  your 
famous  ads  on  Willy  Wilson  (with  whom  I 
deal  very  effectively.  Incidentally). 
Allison.  You  do 


Macinkis.  I'm  sure  that  If  out  of  that  250,- 
000  people— tomorrow— WUly  Wilson  sold  8 
color  TV  sets,  he  would  have  paid  his  fee  to 
vou  well.  However,  If  you  took  the  percent- 
age response  of  8  television  sets  In  relation  to 
250,000  listeners.  It  would  be  an  inflnlteslmal 
decimal. 

HECHLER.  Steve,  did  you  hear  about  the 
fellow  who  had  been  receiving  mall  marked 
"Occupant"  for  many  years  and  he  began  to 
receive  mall  with  "Occupant"  as  return  ad- 
dress—It really  stopped  him!  But  seriously, 
when  mall  Is  received  marked  "Occupant  — 
why,  my  tendency  Is  to  say:  There  are  people 
that  live  here — not  "Occupant!" 

Allison.  Would  you  say.  Ken,  In  all  your 
experience  as  a  Congressman  that  only  the 
"agin  its"  write?  Why  won't  you  get  a  letter 
from  nice  little  old  people  who  have  nothing 
to  do  all  day  and  look  forward  to  this  third- 
class  mall  and  read  it? 

Hechler.  I  have  a  whole  batch  of  letters 
from  nice  people  all  over  the  country  that 
Bay  I  like  your  bill.  I  think  It's  great. 
Hurray  1  .  .  at  last  we've  got  somebody 
who's  standing  up  and  fighting  for  the  aver- 
age  person. 

Allison.  What's  their  beef?  They're  Just 
mean  people.  Ken  ...  I  don't  care,  they're 
Just  mean  people.  I  don't  want  to  sound 
like  I'm  Uklng  Harry's  part  here,  but  It 
seems  to  me  they're  mean  people.  You 
don't  want  to  throw  It  In  the  basket^-what 
difference  does  It  make? 

And  some  little  old  people,  lonely  people 
who  want  to  read  It,  I  like  'em,  I  read  'em 
all  .  .  .  colorful  little  things. 

Maginnis.  Do  you  mind,  Steve,  If  I  com- 
ment on  thiit.  I  had  a  wonderful  experience 
working  for  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
the  big  state  of  Ohio  .  .  .  and  then  for 
Senator  Edward  Martin  of  Pennsylvania 
.  .  another  quite  populous  state. 
Allison.  Didn't  know  he  was  such  a  .  .  . 
Ken,  listen  who  he  worked  for. 

Maginnis.  Well,  In  any  event,  I  suppose 
during  that  time,  Steve,  we  received  fully 
one  million  letters  from  the  WCTU.  from 
the  drives  of  one  sort  or  another,  saying; 
Please  eliminate  booze  around  Army  camps, 
let's  truncate  It  here  .  .  .  let's  do  away  with 
It  all.  In  all  the  years  I  worked  on  Capitol 
Hill  I  can't  recall  one  letter  from  a  guy  who 
said  "Let's  ke?p  cocktails  .  .  ."  and  so  forth. 
Now  If  you  ICKlslated  according  to  your  mall 
we'd  have  prohibition  In  the  United  States 
today.     And  this  Is  true  of  many  Issues. 

We  were  discussing  at  dinner  tonight — 
some  of  our  people — the  kinds  of  bills  that 
we  would  put  In  a  hopper  If  we  only  had 
two  years  to  serve  In  Congress.  If  you  want 
to  stir  up  some  difficulty — 

Allison.  What  would  you  do  with  the 
third-class  .  .  .  would  you  do  the  thing 
I  suggested  before — a  penny  and  a  half  a 
piece  of  mall? 


Maoinnis.  Oh,  I'd  be  for  a  reduction  of 
It,  but  I  do  agree  with  the  Congressman  .  .  . 
the  cost  recovery  traditionally  since  1928 
when  the  differential  pricing  theory  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  .  .  .  It's  been  about 
75  percent.  It's  now  below  that  cost  and 
should  be  raised,  but  his  bill,  of  course, 
would  raise  It  up  to  something  like  95  per- 
cent. 

Allison.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Ken. 
What  do  we  recover  from  first-class  mall? 
Hechleh.  It's  a  little  over  100  percent. 
Allison.  Wow  I    You  mean  we  make  money 
on  flrst-class? 

Heculer.  Yes.    we   make   money    on   Qrst- 
class. 

Allison.  Well,  then,  you  haven't  got  much 
of  a  leg  to  stand  on,  Harry, 

Maginnis.  Well,  this  Is  a  statement  which 
won't  stand  the  light  of  investigation.  Ac- 
countants cannot  figure  out  what  dollar  value 
to  put  on  the  preferential  handling  which 
both  airmail  and  flrst-class  mall  receive.  And 
traditionally  It's  paid  anywhere  from  108 
percent  to  141  percent  of  Its  way  In  the 
postal  service.  It  pays  a  premium  for  the 
premium  handling.  And  of  course  the  third- 
class  gets  a  discount  of  25  percent  because 
of  the  slow  handling  .  .  .  but  the  accountants 
can't  put  a  value  on  this  deferment  of  han- 
dling. But  75  percental  would  agree  with 
the  Congressman — there  Is  a  need  for  a  rate 
Increase  and  I  would  go  along  with  It  .  .  . 
but  not  to  the  extent  he 


Hechler.  I'd  Just  like  to  answer  that. 
Harry  mentioned  the  accountants  can't  figure 
It  out.  I'm  taking  official  Post  Office  De- 
partment figures  that  have  Indicated  flrst- 
class  pay  more  than  100  percent  and  third- 
class  pays  only  about  60  percent  of  Its  way. 
I'm  not  arguing  with  any  accountants  or 
how  they  do  their  computing.  I'm  simply 
taking  the  official,  objective  figures  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  Itself. 

Allison.  Ken.  now  you're  hitting  me  where 
my  pocketbook  Is  .  .  .  I'm  on  your  side.  I'm 
not  on  your  side  when  you  tell  me  people 
are  screaming  they  don't  want  It — they  can 
go  to  blazes — they  hate  everybody,  so  I'm 
tired  of  people  like  that — they're  "agln- 
ners" — they  hate  everybody,  so  I'm  not  with 
them.  But  I  am  with  you  when  you  say 
that  flrst-class  mall  (and  Harry  agrees)  at 
least  it  pays  for  Itself  and  a  little  more, 
Harry.  Why  should  third-class  mall  not  pay 
for  Itself,  Harry? 

Maginnis.  Well,  let's  take  his  own  figure 
here.  You  will  know  from  the  Budget  mes- 
sage that  the  total  deficit  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  Is  $12  billion  In  the  postal  serv- 
ices .  .  .  right.  Congressman? 
Hechler.  That  Is  correct,  Harry. 
Maginnis.  Let's  assume  that  you  double 
the  rate  on  third-class  mall — that  would 
ral-se  $700  million  more,  which  Is  about  $500 
million  short  of  the  Department  balancing 
its  budget.  But  It's  obvious  that  the  only 
place  revenue  can  be  gained  Is  both  from 
airmail  and  frcm  flrst-class  mall. 

Hechler.  I  would  also  raise  second-class 
rates.  I  think  there  are  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  get  away  with  murder — 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  raise  those 
rates,  Harry,  In  order  to — 

Maginnis.  Well,  I'll  be  glad  to  draft  a  bill 
for    you,   sir,    and    have   you   put   It   In   the 
hopper  .  .  .  (lauehter) 
Allison    For  them 


Maginnis.  Yes.  for  them!  Very  happy  to 
do  that!     (laughter) 

Hechler  Incidentally,  I've  gotten  some 
very  powerful  support  from  many  members 
of  Congress.  Including  committee  chairmen 
in  Congress,  who  won't  let  me  u^e  their 
names  because  they  don't  want  the  Post 
Office  Committee  to  think  their  committee 
is  interfering  with  their  Jurisdiction.  .  .  . 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  sentiment  in 
Congress  and  In  the  nation  Is  even  stronger 
than  within  the  Post  Office  Committee — in 
favor  of  a  raise  In  third-class  rates. 

Allison.  Gentlemen,  we're  going  to  have 


to  ask  you  to  wait  here  while  we  have  news. 
You  folks  want  to  get  in  on  the  conversa- 
tion— we'll  take  some  phone  calls  later.  You 
see  how  I  fix  it  so  everybody  hates  me  I  First 
I  was  on  Harry's  side — now  I'm  on  Ken's 
side  .  .  .  I'm  on  everybody's  side — I'm  Just 
mean!     (We're  pausing  for  news). 

Allison.  Our  guests  at  'WWDC  micro- 
phones—Mr. Harry  J.  Maginnis.  President, 
Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users  .  .  ,  and 
Representative  Ken  Hechler,  Democrat  ot 
West  Virginia.  The  gentlemen  are  discussing 
the  need  for  a  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Hechler 
which  would  raise  the  cost  of  third-class 
mall  to  the  users. 

What  is  that.  Ken?  (pointing  to  newspa- 
per displayed  by  Congressman  Hechler). 

Hechler.  This  is  a  full-page  ad  which  was 
run  in  the  Parkersburg.  West  Virginia  news- 
papers by  an  advertiser  who  uses  third-class 
mall  and  objected  to  my  bill.     He  ran  thii 
ad  with  the  headline:  "He  Wants  to  Kill  the 
Goose  That  Lays  the  Golden  Egg?"    And  it 
attacks  my  stand  on  Junk  mall  and  my  de- 
sire to  raise  rates  on  third-class  mall. 
Allison.  In  your  state.  Ken? 
Heohler.  It  seems  to  me  If  he  can  pay  the 
cost  of  a  full-page  ad  like  that,  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  afford  a  few  cents  more  on  his 
mailings. 
Allison.  Does  he  take  that  off  his  Income 

tax? 

Hechler.  Now  this  U  another  Interesting 
point.  When  you  mall  a  flrst-class  letter, 
you  can't  take  that  off  your  income  tax,  but 
when  you  do  bulk-rate  mailing  by  third- 
class,  you  not  only  get  subsidized  on  the  rate 
but  you  can  also  charge  It  off  on  your  income 
tax  as  advertising. 

Allison.  Ken.  are  you  saying  to  me  that 
If  a  company  decides  to  send  out  circular! 
in  flrst-class  envelopes  they  can't  take  It  oil 
their  income  tax? 

Hechleh.  No.  I'm  saying  that  when  you 
send  personal  letters  first  class,  you  can't 
charge  them  off  your  Income  tax. 

Allison.  Oh.  that's  different.     But  adver- 
tising was  a  difference. 
Hechler.  Right. 

ALLISON.  If  you're  going  to  advertise  you 
can  Uke  It  off  your  Income  tax  ...  if  you 
send  It  Airmail-Special  Delivery,  you  can 
take  it  off  your  Income  tax  if  It's  advertis- 
ing— 
Hechler.  Oh.  yes. 

Allison.  Oh,  you're  a  cutle!  (Laughter.) 
But  you  should  know  better  than  to  puU 
that  on  me! 

Hechleh.  Yes.  but  there's  a  double  subsidy 

there  ...  _  , 

Allison.  No!  (Laughter.)  Come  on.  Ken 
tried  to  pull  one  through  the  old  .  . 
(Drowned  out  by  laughter.)  See  what  he  did 
to  his  old  friend.  Harry?  Watch  him!  AU 
right,  gentlemen  .,.  now  ...  let  me  find  ou 
something.  Where  did  this  Junk  maU  bit 
come  from— who  started  that  one?  You  a 
like  to  find  the  guy.  wouldn't  you.  Harry? 

Maginnis.  I  have  a  quote  here.  Congress- 
man Hechler  wrote  to  his  colleagues  asMg 
for  support  of  his  bill  and  he  mentioned  this 
statement  in  his  letter  to  434  other  House 
members  on  January  13th:  "Housewives, 
businessmen,  mall  carriers  and  street  sweep- 
ers not  to  mention  the  advocates  of  beau- 
tlflcatlon  .  .  .  support  my  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  Junk  mall  or  nuisance  mall,  w 
u?es  these  phrases— "nuisance"  mall  ano 
"Junk"  mall. 

Allison.  He  didn't  originate  it 

Maginnis.  He  didn't  originate  it.  But  im 
going  to  quote  from  some  experts.  This  Is » 
reprint  from  the  Union  Postal  Clerk  .  ■  ■ 
these  are  the  clerks  who  handle  the  mau. 
Now  if  anybody  Is  disturbed  by  It  they  woiLa 
be  (I'll  quote  from  the  carriers  a  Utue 
later.)  And  they  say  this:  "It's  time  some- 
body set  things  straight,  for  the  fact  Is  tM 
bulk-rate  mall  Is  not  Junk  malt  ThU  u 
strictly  a  propaganda  phrase  coined  to  di"? 
up  an  area  of  promotional  enterprise  in  im 
endless  competition  for  the  advertising  doi- 
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lar.  The  press  figures  that  if  it  can  put 
the  kibosh  on  direct-mall  solicitation,  then 
the  millions  of  dollars  now  spent  for  post- 
age and  printing  will  have  to  be  spent  in 
their  own  advertising  medium.  This  Is  a 
doUars-and-cents  Issue — not  a  fight  over 
principles." 

Now  this  Is  It.  Now,  what  Congressman 
Hechler  hasn't  pointed  out  .  .  .  the  subsidy  on 
second-class  mail  Is  the  longest  In  duration, 
the  greatest  In  dollars,  and  the  second-class 
newspapers  only  recover  25  percent  of  their 

coets. 

Kow,  the  facts  are  that  on  direct-mall 
advertising,  which  is  third-class  mall  and 
much  flrst-class  mall,  there's  $2.4  billion  dol- 
lars spent  on  this  type  of  advertising.  It 
sells  $40  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
^jylces— much  of  it  coming  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  might  point  out. 

Now  the  press  would  like  to  capture  this 
$2  4  billion — same  as  you  would  like  to  cap- 
ture some  of  the  money  for  your  own  pro- 
grams here  possibly. 

Allison.  Not  possibly— probably.  (Laugh- 
ter.)    Positively! 

Maginnis.  But  you  had  here  .  .  .  you  Just 
had  an  ad  on  the  Grand  Bahamas.  Now  you 
promised  those  people — you  T^Tlte  into  me 
and  111  send  you  a  beautiful  circular  which 
would  go  third-class  mall,  full  color,  full 
pictures,  all  about  prices  and  so  forth  .  .  . 
and  all  advertising  ties  In  with  the  other. 
General  Motors  certainly  uses  radio,  TV,  mag- 
azines, newspapers  .  .  .  and  a  tremendous 
volume  of  third-class  mall. 

Now  the  point  about  the  Post  Office  Is  that 
everybody's  concerned  about  its  deficit.  How- 
ever, for  all  the  thousands  spent  on  this 
agency  of  the  government,  millions  are  re- 
turned. It  fs  estimated  that  trillions  of  dol- 
lars   of     conamerce     are     transacted     dally 

through 

Allison.  Establishment,  Harry.  Now  lis- 
ten to  this  one.  When  I  get  one  of  these 
pieces  of  mall,  the  reply  is  usually  Airmail. 
Maginnis.  That's  right — and  we  pay  that 
(ee  . . .  we  pay  the  flrst-class  fee  on  the  reply 
card. 

Allison.  You  forgot  that  one.  All  right. 
Ken,  what  have  you  got  to  say  a'bout  these 
things   that   Harry    Just   said? 

Hechler.  In  answer  to  Number  1  .  .  . 
Harry  was  talking  about  the  postal  clerks 
and  the  carriers.  I've  received  a  lot  of  letters 
myself  from  rural  carriers  who  have  to  carry 
this  stuff  around  and  who  frequently  have 
to  clean  up  when  much  of  it  la  dimiped 
around  the  mall  boxes  by  those  who  don't 
want  It.  They  have  indicated  quite  strongly 
that  they  are  not  In  favor  of  bulk  mall  that 
doesn't  pay  its  way.  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  letter  carrier  also  is  not  In  the  same  cate- 
gory, Harry,  as  the  clerk  with  free  time.  The 
carrier  has  a  certain  amount  of  miles  to  cover 
on  his  route  anyway  and  the  bigger  the  load 
he  gets  with  bulk  mall  the  tougher  Job  It  is. 
Many  of  these  people  have  objected  very 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  subsidized 
mall. 

Maginnis.  I  hesitate — In  answer  to  that — 
Steve,  to  get  in  this  particular  argument 
because  I  know  what  I'm  about  to  say  Is 
going  to  be  very,  very  unpopular  In  certain 
areas.  But  we  know  as  a  fact,  we  who  have 
been  In  politics  for  long,  the  biggest  political 
plum  m  the  world  Is  the  rural  carrier.  There 
are  always  300  applicants  for  this  particular 
Job  and  he's  the  first  guy  off  the  tee  at  the 
Country  Club  at  noontime. 

Now  when  there  is  "occupant"  mall  and  he 
has  to  stop  at  every  box — because  he  has  a 
piece  for  every  box — he  resents  it  very  much. 
He's  got  to  stop  there  ...  he  gets  paid  10 
cents,  12  cents  a  mile — whatever  It  is  .  .  . 

Now  the  rural  carriers  have  even  resisted 
the  Department  buying  a  fleet  of  cars  for 
them.  They  figure  they  can  go  to  the  big 
motor  companies  and  buy  them  a  right-hand 
drive  where  they  can  put  It  In  the  boxes  .  .  . 
they  own  their  own  cars  .  .  .  and  they  want 
to  keep  It  that  way. 


I'm  all  for  the  rural  carriers,  they're  a  fine 
group  ...  I  haven't  heard  them  say  offi- 
cially they're  against  third-class  mall.  But 
If  the  Congressman  says  they  are,  I'd  like  to 
see  something,  because  at  one  time  they  did 
say  so  and  we  Jumjjed  on  them  a  little  bit 
In  the  Congressional  arena. 

However,  the  city  carriers  consist  of  168,- 
000  ,  .  .  represented  by  Jerome  Keating  here 
In  Washington  .  .  .  and  Jimmy  Rademacher 
the  Vice  President  .  .  .  and  here's  what  they 
say:  (In  their  January  issue  of  the  Postal 
Record )  .  .  . 

"If  there  were  no  third-class  mall,  the 
Post  Office  Department  could  eliminate  about 
'ith  of  Its  clerical  employees  and  about  i/jth 
of  Its  letter  carriers.  During  the  great  De- 
pression third-class  mall  dwindled  away  to 
a  whisper  of  Its  former  self  because  mer- 
chants didn't  have  the  money  to  advertise 
and  customers  didn't  have  the  money  to  re- 
spond to  advertisements.  The  restilt  was 
massive  cuts  In  the  employee  force." 

And  then  later  on  he  says:  "The  Ironical 
thing  about  third-class  mail  is  that  those 
who  attack  It  the  most  are  among  those  who 
use  It  the  most.  'When  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  who  most  loudly  declaim  against 
Junk  mall  embark  on  a  circulation  promo- 
tion program,  they  use  third-class  mall  .  .  . 
the  very  same  sort  of  mall  their  editorialists 
cry  as  being  useless  and  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  postal  service."  That's  the  letter 
carrier  speaking  officially. 

Hechler.  I'd  Just  like  to  point  out  that 
among  other  newspapers  the  Charleston 
West  Virginia  Gazette  has  indicated  that  It 
is  not  only  In  favor  of  higher  rates  for  third- 
class  but  for  second-class  also. 

Allison.  Let  me  say  this  .  .  .  you  nice 
ladles  and  gentlemen  out  there — you  want 
to  get  In  on  this.  Go  ahead — but  no  speech- 
es. If  you  want  to  ask  a  question  these 
tremendous  men  we  have  here — don't  want 
to  waste  time  listening  to  your  stories — Just 
ask  questions. 

Now  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia — and 
Harry  Maginnis.  Our  Phone  number  is 
District  7-6260. 

Hechler.  I  have  a  great  little  Item  from 
the  San  Bernardino  newspaper,  A  columnist 
wrote  a  memo  to  the  postman:  "No  one 
named  'occupant'  resides  at  this  address. 
Please  stop  leaving  his  mall.  I  live  here.  I 
with  a  name  .  .  .  here  I  eat,  sleep,  read,  love 
and  sometimes  get  tears  In  my  throat  when 
the  TV  writer  pulls  the  right  plug.  So  .  .  . 
"occupant?"  I  would  as  soon  answer  to  a 
number  or  admit  that  jierforatlons  on  an 
IBM  card  can  represent  my  naome.  Keep 
them,  Mr.  Postman,  only  people  live  here." 
Allison.    That's  sad. 

Hechler.  Doesn't  that  bring  tears  to  your 
eyes,  Steve? 

Allison.  Reminds  me  of  a  couple  of  poets 
they  used  to  have  on  the  front  pages  30  and 
40  years  ago.  Oh,  I'm  cryin'  thlnkln'  of  it! 
Maginnis.  Let  me  talk  a  little  about  "oc- 
cupant" mall,  Steve.  The  reason  that  they 
have  occupant  mall  is  selling  products  gen- 
erally that  appeal  to  everybody,  whether  it 

be  soap  or  razor  blades  or  some  Item  that 

Allison,  Discount  coupons 

Maginnis.  Discount  coupons.  Now  if  It's 
said  thp-t  they  don't  reply  to  this  ...  we 
know  that  the  great  soap  companies,  Procter 
&  Gamble  and  Lever  Brothers,  have  to  re- 
deem the  coupons  and  they  know  exactly  to 
the  10th  decimal  p(jlnt  how  many  are  turned 
In  by  the  grocers  who  redeem  them.  And  I 
can  assure  you  the  percentage  figure  Is  very, 
very  high. 

Allison.  Unless  the  grocer  goes  to  the  bar- 
rel and  pulls  them  out  and  redeems  them. 

Maginnis.  I  should  like  to  also  point  out 
the  effectiveness  of  occupant  mall  .  .  .  with 
John  Kennedy  when  he  was  running  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  ,  .  .  blan- 
keted all  of  those  states  with  occupant  mall 
In  which  he  had  primary  flghts  .  .  .  and  it 
proved   to  be   a  very   effective   weapon.     He 


wanted  to  get  one  piece  of  mall  In  every 
household. 

Hechler.  Maybe  that's  why  he  only  won  by 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Maginnis.  Except  in  West  Virginia  It  was 
60-40  against  Hubert  Humphrey.  (All  talk 
at  once.)  I  know  we  had  that  argument  the 
last  time  and  Nixon  was  sorry  he  didn't  use 
occupant  mail. 

Allison.  If  they're  so  mad  at  it,  Ken,  why 
do  they  vote  for  "the  guy  who  sent  it? 

Hechler.  Well.  I'm  Just  simply  pointing 
out  that  he  was  using  it  In  certain  concen- 
trated areas  .  .  . 

Allison.  How  about  congressmen?  Did 
they  use  it? 

Hechler.  Well,  I  personally  don't  use  It.  I 
pointed  out,  I  think,  on  our  last  program  a 
few  years  ago  that  I  put  a  5  cent,  first-class 
stamp  on  all  political  mailing  that  I  send 
out, 

Allison,  Well,  we  won't  keep  you  from 
your  seat.  But  Harry,  remember  an  argu- 
ment you  brought  up  on  the  program  last 
time  .  .  . 

Hechler.  The  program  was  on  February  6, 
1962  ...  I  remember  that  date  because  that's 
my  mother's  birthday.  But  you  brought  up 
the  argument  that  if  you  raised  the  cost  too 
high  it  would  cut  down  the  volume  and  It 
would  thereby  hurt  the  business  I'm  Inter- 
ested that  you  didn't  bring  that  argument 
up  again  this  time  because  as  the  rates  have 
gone  up  the  volume  of  third-class  mall  has 
gone  up  tremendously.  In  fact,  the  business 
has  gotten  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger  and 
richer  and  richer  and  richer  .  .  .  and  more 
and  more  able  to  afford  to  pay  Its  way. 

^L^GINNIS.  All  right,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  because  we  haven't  sat  together 
since  February  6,  1962  ,  ,  .  but  at  that  time 
your  amendment  had  been  successful  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  raise 
the  minimum-piece  rate  3 ',2  cents.  We  then 
went  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
argued  our  case  .  .  .  and  that  body  adopted  a 
3-step  Increase  to  258ths  cents  ...  to  2  6/8th8 
cents  ...  to  2'?8ths  cents.  So  your  amend- 
ment did  not  prevail  In  the  eventual  end,  the 
bill  that  the  President  signed. 

Now  we  don't  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  the  rate  gone  to  S'i  cents,  but  my 
own  Judgment  would  have  been  we  would 
have  lost  in  sales  about  $10  billion  and  the 
mall  would  have  been  reduced.  Certainly 
under  your  proposal  to  make  the  minimum 
piece  rate  4' 2  cents  .  .  .  would.  In  effect,  elim- 
inate third-class  mall  as  a  sales  tool,  in  my 
Judgment. 

Allison.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  your 
amendment  through.  Ken? 

Hechler.  I  think  I  can,  Steve.  I  think 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
reallv  had  a  lobbyist  for  them  on  this  Issue. 
The  third-class  mall  users  have  had  a  very, 
very  effective  man  in  Harry  Maginnis.  I 
think  he's  demonstrated  on  the  program 
tonight  by  his  arguments  that  he  is  effective 
and  he's  a  tremendous  person.  The  people 
of  the  country  up  to  this  point  haven't  really 
had  good  effective  lobbj-lsts  for  the  people, 
and  this  is  why  the  memt>ers  of  Congress 
must  be  the  lobbyists.  I  think,  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  money  by  reason 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  other  squeezes. 
Congress  Is  going  to  look  for  the  revenue  that 
we  can  get  out  of  third-class  mall,  and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  make  third-class  mall  pay 
Its  way.  And  so  I  say  I  think  we  do  have  a 
very,  very  good  chance  of  passing  my  bill. 
Allison.  Where  is  your  bill  now? 
Hechler.  It's  now  in  the  Poet  Office  Ccm- 
mlttee  .  .  .  the  Chairman  of  the  Post  Offlcv 
Osmmlttee  has  sent  It  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  comment.  And  the  President,  as 
you  know,  is  going  to  send  up  a  message  in  a 
few  weeks  with  his  proposals  for  rate  in- 
creases. 

Allison.  Do   you   think   this   will  be   In- 
cluded? 

Hechler.  I'm  afraid  his  proposals  are  not 
going  to  be  high  enough  to  suit  me  and  suit 
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the  Congress  on  third-class  rates — from  our 
indlcaUons.  Wouldn't  you  say  so.  Harry? 
Maginnis.  Well,  we're  going  to  have  hear- 
ings on  a  postal-rate  readjustment  bill  of 
$800  million — Including  all  categories  of 
mall.  But.  I  should  Uke  to  say  this:  Ken  has 
made  a  categorical  statement  here  that  no- 
body has  been  lobbying  ii^lnst  third-class 
mail  and  attempting  to  get  Its  rates  In- 
creased     Let  me  say  this: 

That  there  Is  no  business  In  the  United 
Slates  that  has  been  under  attack  so  severely 
by  10,000  newspapers  as  this  particular 
medium. 

We  have  no  way  except  Mr.  Allison's  pro- 
gram and  a  few  other  places  to  get  our  story 
told  Now.  luckily,  we  believe  In  Congress 
and  when  we  get  before  the  postal  commit- 
tees we  have  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
side  and  usually  reason  out — and  we  do  get 
fair  treatment  by  the  Congress. 

Allison.  You're  a  whlpplng-boy,  Harry,  do 
you  know  that?  I'm  always  on  the  unpop- 
ular side. 

Hechler.  I  wish  we  could  show  a  Her- 
block  cartoon  on  this  show,  Steve — do  you 
remember  that  one  th.it  came  out  about  a 
week  ago  Sunday,  showing  the  postman  bent 
by  the  burden  of  Junk  mall  he  was  carrying? 
Maginnis.  I  saw  the  cartoon  and  I  wrote 
to  Mr  Herblock  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gold  be- 
cause on  the  same  day  this  cartoon  ap- 
peared— It  showed  two  letter  carriers  with 
a  heavy  mall  bag  labeled  "Junk  Mall"  and 
loaded  down.  On  that  same  day  I  received 
from  Newsweek  Magazine  their  dues  check 
for  $300  asking  me  to  fight  the  good  fight. 
So  I  wrote  Mr  Herblock  and  I  said:  "You 
can't  have  it  both  ways.  I'm  not  a  magician. 
You  can't  hire  me  as  a  lobbyist  and  protect 
the  circulation  of  your  Newsweek  Magazine. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  the  press  never 
points  out  that  the  weight  of  second-class 
mall  (I'm  talking  about  newspapers  and 
magazines)  Is  exactly  twice  the  weight  of  all 
third-class  mall  and  Its  only  pays  Hth  of  the 
revenue    that    we   pay. 

Now  these  facts  are  never  accented  by  the 
newspapers. 

Allison.  Ken  has  Just  accented  them. 
Maginnis.  Yes.       He     didn't     accent     the 
weight  nor   the  cost  of  handling. 

Allison.  Let's  get  a  phone  call — somebody 
wants  to  talk  to  you.     All  right? 

Question:  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Congressman 
If  it  Is  possible  In  his  bill  that  the  expense 
of  mailing  would  be  cut  down — the  duplica- 
tion of  mailing  lists.  I  often  get  3  or  4  of 
the  same  catalog 

Hechler.  The  bill  would  not  provide  for 
this  but  I  think  that  what  we  ought  to  try 
to  do  Is  write  Into  other  legislation — It's  not 
contained  In  my  bill — an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn mall  In  such  a  way  that  the  sender 
would  have  to  pay  the  cost  and  that  might 
discourage  him  from  duplicating  so  many 
names  on  lists. 

Question:   And  my  husband  has  been  dead 

four   years   and   I've   written   people   to  take 

his  name  off  their  mailing  lists — no  results. 

Allison.  Well,    because   you're    writing   to 

a  machine. 

Question:   I  suppose. 

Allison.  Thank  you.  That  reminds  me, 
gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you — to  go  ahead  with 
what  the  woman  started.  The  mall  U  sent — 
and.  like  she  said,  her  husband  has  been 
dead.  She  wants  to  send  It  back — she  puts 
It  In  the  mailbox  and  says:  "Send  to  sender." 
Win  It  be  sent  back  to  him?  Isn't  third- 
class  mall  so  that  yovi  don't  get  It  back  If 
somebody  doesn't  get  It? 

Maginnis.  The  rule  on  third-class  mall  is 

It  does  not  enjoy  the  forwarding  privileges 

of  flrst-clasB  nor  may  It  be  returned  without 

payment  of  an  8-cent  fee.  that's  what  we  pay 

to  get  the  mall  back. 

Allison.  Do  you  pay  It.  Harry? 

Maginnis.  We   pay   the   8-cent  fee  to  get 

the  piece  of  mall  back  and  on  It  will  be  the 

notation  that  he's  deceased  or  moved  or  .   .  . 

Hechler.  Suppose  the  recipient  marks  "Re- 


fused"   on    it  ...  in    that    case    the    sender 
doesn't  have  to  pay. 

Maginnis.  No,    it   Is    then   burned   or   de- 
stroyed  

Hechler.  I'd  like  to  see  In  line  with  the 
lady  who  Just  called — I'd  like  to  see  written 
Into  law  that  If  you  write  "REFUSED"  on  a 
piece  of  third-class  mall— the  sender  ought  to 
be  made  to  pay  the  postage  for  Its  return. 
Allison.  This  I  didn't  know! 
Hechler.  This  might  be  a  way  to  cut  down 
on  duplication. 

Maginnis.  There  have  been  bills,  I  might 
say,  which  would  provide  that  any  postal 
patron  can  refuse  to  receive  any  third-class 
mall  .  .  .  and  this  kind  of  legislation  has 
been  seriously  considered.  However,  when 
one  does  this,  he  does  the  following:  Ucense 
tags  come  from  the  state  by  third-class  mall, 
so  he  refuses  that.  All  his  tax  Information 
from  both  the  Federal  government,  the  state 
government,  all  election  material  comes 
third-class  mall  .  .  .  half  of  his  Christmas 
cards  come  third-class  mall  .  .  .  small  pack- 
ages tinder  16  ounces  come  third-class  .  .  . 
so  once  he  gives  that  signature  "I  don't  want 
to  receive  any  third-class  mall,"  he's  elimi- 
nating a  good  many  things  he  wotUd  Uke  to 
get. 

Allison.  Harry,  now  you're  going  to  an 
extreme.  He's  not  talking  about  ANY  third- 
class  ...  he  takes  a  piece  of  stuff  he  doesn't 
want  and  he  puts  out  a  "REFUSE  "—puts  It 
in  the  mailbox  .  .  .  that  doesn't  eliminate  the 
other  third-class  mall  ...  It  eliminates 
THAT  piece  of  literature  from  that  particular 
company. 

NUciNNis.  I  say  that's  a  possibility,  but  It 
creates  another  bureau  to  handle  this  kind 
of  thing  ...  we  pay  for  It  and  we're  willing 
to  pay  the  8  cents  to  get  the  up-to-date  ad- 
dress back.  However,  let's  take  the  news- 
paper, let's  take  the  Washington  Post. 

Allison.  Hold  on  .  .  .  (Time  out  for  the 
commercial.)  All  right,  before  we  get  to  the 
phones  again  .  .  .  Congressman  Hechler 
has  a  little  statement  he  wants  to  make. 

Hechler.  Yes.  the  widow  who  called  a  lit- 
tle while  back  about  duplication  of  lists 
.  .  .  reminds  me  I  got  this  letter  from  Alto.i, 
Illinois  .  .  .  Albert  A.  Fosher  wrote  me: 
"Enclosed  are  7  copies  of  a  nursery  catalog 
I  received  In  a  period  of  3  days  last  month. 
Last  month  I  received  15  or  16  of  these 
catalogs.  I  wrote  to  the  nur.'ery  company 
complaining  about  the  great  number  of  cata- 
logs. In  their  reply  they  stated  It  was  cheaper 
to  send  out  extra  catalogs  than  to  check 
their  mailing  lists." 

So  a  lot  of  this  really  U  unwanted  and  I 
think  the  poor  lonely  persons  who  can  read 
this  on  rainy  days  and  get  cheered  up  by  It — 
I  sympathize  with  and  I  don't  want  to 
stop  It  but  I  certainly  think  It  ought  to  pay 
Its  way. 

Question:  Since  the  1st  of  January  1  have 
received  41  pieces  of  Junk  mall  and  I  marked 
each  one  of  them  "RETURN  TO  SENDER" 
and  dropi>ed  them  back  in  the  mailbox. 
Have  I  violated  the  law? 

Allison.  What's  the  answer? 
Maginnis.     The   answer  is  that  the  Poet 
Office   Department   will    destroy   the    mall — 

they  II  simply  throw  It  away.  

Allison.  Even  if  he  says  "RErrURN  TO 
SENDER?" 

Maginnis.  That's  right — unless  the  sender 
agrees  to  pay  the  8-cent  postage  ...  he 
puts  on  a  written  statement  saying  return 
requested — upon  which  you  pay  an  8-cent 
fee. 

Hechleb.  Should  the  taxpayers  have  to 
pay  the  expense  of  having  postal  employeea 
destroy  things? 

Maginnis.  Well,  we  get  Into  a  philosophical 
discussion  of  government.  We  heard  the 
President  today  In  his  economic  message 
.  .  .  we're  worried  about  General  Motors  lay- 
ing off  tens  of  thousands  of  peoples  .  .  . 
we  live  In  a  free-enterprise  society  .  .  and 
unless  we  seU  the  goods  and  producU  pro- 


duced by  American  labor  we're  going  to  be 
in  tough  shaf>e. 

Now  all  third-class  mall  is  a  selling  tool 
to  move  goods  and  services  produced  by 
American  labor.  I  don't  think  "profit"  ij 
an  ugly  word.  Now  those  of  my  members 
in  the  business  are  in  it  to  make  a  profit. 
Now  If  we  don't  choose  to  live  In  this  cap. 
itallstlc  society,  we  don't  have  to  listen  to 
TV  and  radio  and  read  newspapers  and  all 
the  forms  of  advertising  .  .  .  but  that's  what 
made  this  nation  great,  that's  why  we  can 
support  all  these  endeavors  throughout  the 
world  and  support  freedom,  because  now  we 
have  a  budget  of  $135  billion  and  the  Pres- 
ident says  to  labor  and  he  says  to  industry: 
Let's  hold  the  line — let's  not  have  inflation. 
And  he  puts  It  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  he's  Introducing  a  rate 
bill  that  will  Increase  postal  costs  from  20-25 
percent. 

Now  this  Is  the  only  product  that  govern- 
ment sells — postal  service.  In  all  other  area* 
It's  not  called  a  deficit — It's  called  an  appro- 
priation. I  don't  think  the  President  can 
ask  Industry  to  hold  its  prices  down  while 
raising  Its  own. 

Hechler.  I'm  In  favor  of  free  enterprise 
...  I  would  think  you  as  a  former  assistant 
of  Senator  Taft,  a  great  exponent  of  free 
enterprise,  would  think  that  free  competitive 
enterprise  should  be  unsubsidlzed  by  the 
government. 

I'd  like  to  make  one  quick  comment  about 
the  volume  of  third-class  mall.  If  a  steep 
Increase  In  rates,  Harry,  does  cut  the  volume 
a  little,  perhaps  that  won't  be  so  bad.  Then 
maybe  the  Post  Office  Department  could  de- 
liver its  flrst-class  mall  a  little  bit  quicker. 
Allison.  Touche!  Thank  you.  sir. 
Question :  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Congressman 
a  question.  If  he's  so  concerned  about  the 
mall  paying  Its  own  way.  what  about  all  the 
political  mall  sent  out  by  Congressmen  under 
the  frank  privilege  which  pays  nothing? 

Hechler.  Well.  I  have  indicated  before  that 
I  never  send  political  mall  except  with  a  5- 
cent,  flrst-class  stamp. 

Question :  What  about  the  other  Congress- 
men? 

Hechler.  I'm  sure  that  no  Congressman 
could  legally  send  out  strictly  jxjlltical  mail 
under  the  frank.  The  frank  is  only  for  of- 
ficial government  business. 

Question:  What  about  all  these  news- 
letters that  they  send  out  to  their  consti- 
tuents? 

Hechler.  Well,  I  certainly  think  there  that 
when  you're  sending  a  newsletter  out — It  Is 
official  business  because  It  is  a  means  of  In- 
forming the  people  in  your  District  of  the 
Issues  Involved.  It's  Interpreted  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  being  official  business, 
although  I  personaly  don't  do  It. 

Allison  Tell  you  what  let's  do,  gentlemen 
Let  me  ask  Mr.  Maginnis  and  Congressman 
Hechler  to  make  sort  of  a  closing  statement 
for  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half — and 
then  we'll  take  a  poll.  I  think  we  took  a  poll 
last  time — let's  take  another  one  for  fun  to 
see  If  they've  changed.  The  poll  will  be  .  . 
and  you  can  ring  the  phone  as  fast  as  you 
can  dial  .  .  .  because  the  phones  are  open 
.  .  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  .  .  .  are  you  for  the 
Hechler  Amendment  which  would  raise  the 
price  of  third-class  mall?  And  I  think  Con- 
gressman Hechler  would  love  to  hear  what 
our  polls  would  show.  All  right,  how  about 
It.  Ken?  Do  you  want  to  make  a  little  speech 
for  a  minute  a  half? 

Hechleb.  I'm  very  much  In  favor  of  rais- 
ing third-class  postal  rates  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  class  of  mall  will  pay  its  way.  Thl* 
will  cut  down  the  postal  deficit,  and  enable 
more  energy  to  be  devoted  toward  speedier 
delivery  of  flrst-class  mall.  Under  our  free 
enterprise  system  an  advertiser  pays  the  full 
cost  of  an  advertisement  In  the  newspaper  or 
radio  or  over  television;  therefore,  why 
should  he  be  subsidized  when  he  makes  bU 
BdverUslng  through  the  mall?     I'm  In  favor 
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M  advertising,  I'm  not  against  banning  thlrd- 
ciaaa  mall.  I  merely  feel  it  should   pay  Its 

'allison.  All  right,  Harry— a  minute  and  a 

Maginnis.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
Hechler  Amendment  would  be  to  eliminate 
yilrd-class  mall  by  punitive  rates.  If  the 
congressman  were  sincere  about  elimlnaUng 
the  postal  deficit  he  would  attack  the  sacred 
cow  of  the  Foetal  Service  by  urging  an  In- 
crease In  second-class  rates  which  are  news- 
papers. This  he  has  not  done  In  his  bill. 
He  has  not  covered  Increases  In  other  cate- 
(jorles  of  mall  such  as  educational  material — 
consisting  of  books.  He  does— very  fairly, 
I  must  admltr— raise  the  non-profit  rate  to 
churches  and  charities  and  others  by  100 
percent.  I  think  he'll  get  a  lot  of  opposition 
to  this. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  again  that  the  news- 
papers would  like  to  recapture  for  themselves 
the  advertising  dollars  spent  on  direct-mall 
advertising.  We,  however,  feel  that  since 
we  sell  over  $40  billion  In  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  have  employment  from  4  to  5  mil- 
lion people  In  America — that  we  are  per- 
forming a  service  In  this  capitalistic  society. 
We  don't  regard  "profit"  as  an  ugly  word  .  .  . 
we  do  regret  that  there  are  duplications.  It's 
expensive  .  .  .  and  we  feel  that  our  mall  Is 
honest. 

I  would  make  only  one  final  point.  Direct- 
mall  advertising  Is  the  only  type  of  advertis- 
ing where  If  you  lie  or  cheat  you  can  actu- 
ally go  to  Jail — any  other  forms  of  advertis- 
ing get  a  pat  on  the  wrist.  Whatever  you 
read  In  the  mall,  you  can  trust — because  the 
1900  postal  Inspectors  waiting  to  swoop  down 
on  you  .  .  . 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Hechler  there's 
a  need  for  a  rate  Increase.  It  only  remains 
to  decide  what  a  fair  Increase  is.  I  think  his 
increase  is  too  much — we'll  argue  It  out  In 
the  Congressional  arena  before  the  postal 
committees  and  I  think  Congress  will  be 
fair  with  us. 

Allison.  All  right,  that's  good.  I'll  tell 
you  .  .  Oh.  folks.  The  phone  number:  Dis- 
trict 7-fl260.  Let's  make  the  question  clear 
and  easier:  Are  you  for  third-class  mall? 
(Discussion.)  All  right.  Are  you  for  raising 
the  price  of  third-class  mail?  Are  you  for 
raising  the  price  of  third-class  mall? 

Maginnis.  To  what  degree,  though.  Steve? 
We're  arguing  about  the  degree 

Allison.  All  right,  let's  make  a  degree. 
Go  ahead — how  much  do  you  want  to 
raise  it? 

Maginnis.  Well,  I  would  raise  it  so  It  will 
cover  the  cost  of  traditionally  as  recovered 
of  75  percent  of  Its  way  ...  he  wants  to  make 
It  95  percent  of  Its  way. 

Allison.  How  are  you  going  to  take  a 
poll?  (Discussion.)  Let's  use  this  question 
for  the  poll:  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  steep 
Increase  In  rates  for  third-class  mall?  Okay? 
Answer  "Yes"  or  "No"  ...  as  soon  as  you  say 
"Yes"  or  ""No"  I'm  going  to  hang  up  because 
we  want  the  phones  to  be  open.  District 
7-6260. 

Hello. 

Question.  Steve  Allison? 

Allison.  Just  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  .  .  . 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  All  right,  keep  dialing  as  fast  as 
you  can.  While  they're  getting  to  the 
phone — because  we're  going  to  talk  about 
home  rule  a  little  later  .  .  .  Ken,  you're  with 
us  again,  aren't  you? 

Hechler.  Yes.  sir,  I  always  am,  Steve. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  Yes,  Steve. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question:  Yes. 

Allison.  You're  In  trouble,  Harry!     Hello. 

Question.  No. 


Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  I  vote  "Yes." 

Allison.  Oh,  my  I  Harry,  why  didn't  you 
rig  this  thing!     Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Well,  you  got  another  one  there, 
Harry.  Isn't  that  interesting — the  male 
"No."    Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Hello. 

Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Oh.  my. 


,  ..  __      And  these  good  people 

would  scream  and  yell  If  they  stopped 
getting  their  mall.  Hello. 
Question.  Yes. 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  Yes! 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  No. 

Allison.  Isn't  that  funny?    The  males  vote 
"No." 

Question.   (Both  a  man  and  a  woman  say 
"Yes"  at  the  same  time.) 

Allison.  Well,  she  had  him  by  the  hand    .  . 
(Laughter)    She  had  an  arm  lock  on  that 
poor  fella?    Hello. 
Question.    Yes. 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  Yes. 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.    Yes. 

Allison.  Well,  poll  away— Help. 
Question.  No. 
Allison.  Keep  dialing — 
Question.    Maybe!    (laughter.) 
Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Well,  that  guy  had  plenty  of  guts. 
He  wanted  to  really  let  us  know — Hello. 
Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  Hello  .  .  .  our  phone  number  Is 
District  7-6260  .  .  . 
Question.  Yes. 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  Yes. 

Allison.  District  7-6260  .  .  .  how  many  do 
we  have  .  .  .  twenty  to  four?    All  right,  let's 
see  If  we  can  get  30  calls— Okay?    Hello. 
Question.  Yes. 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  Yes. 
Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  No. 
Allison.  You're 

Harry 

Maginnis.  Oh,  It's  always  the  man  who  has 
to  meet  the  payroll  .  .  .  bring  home  the 
bacon  .  .  .  It's  the  women  who  are  against  It 

evidently 

Allison.  Hello. 
Question.  No. 
Allison.  Hello 
Question:   Yes 
Allison.  Hello 
Question:   Yes 

Allison.  That's   30?     You  blew  It,  Harry 
Twentv-four  to  6  .  .  .  No,  23  to  7  ...  6  .  . 
isn't  that   sad.     One   "maybe"   ...  I   would 
have    voted    for    you,    Harry!     Well,    that's 


not     doing     too     good, 


It  .  .  .  ^    , 

Hechler.  There  was  one  fellow,  though,  I 
think  the  lady  really  twisted  his  arm 

Allison.  Had  him  right  by  the  arm! 
(Laughter.)  Tell  you  what,  folks.  Let's 
watch  Mr.  Hechler's  bill  and  let's  watch  the 
screaming  and  yelling  of  Mr.  Maginnis 
and  his  association. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  coming — both  of 
you  ...  I  think  Mr.  Hechler  deserves  so 
very  much  credit  for  feeling  a  public  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  Washington  who 
can't  vote  for  him  or  anybody  else  .  .  .  well, 
they  know  how  he  feels.     Thank  you.  Ken. 

Maginnis.  Thank   you,    Steve. 

Hechler.  Thanks  a  lot,  Steve. 

Allison,  Okay,  now.  If  you'll  get  out  of 
the  chair  .  .  .  (laughter)  Well,  here's  yotu 
hat — what's  your  hurry? 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENl 
AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  UNDERSEA  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION    CENTER 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
an  address  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  SPRAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
the   Honorable   Hubert   H.    Humphrey 
dedicated    the    Atlantic    Undersea   Test 
and   Evaluation   Center   in   West   Palm 
Beach,  Pla.,  on  February  26,  1967,  thus 
adding  new  muscle  to  the  Navy's  arm  of 
defense. 

The  Navy  has  been  charged  with  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  in  the  sea  since 
our  beginning  days.  It  has  also  been 
responsible  not  only  for  the  defense  on 
the  surface,  but  under  the  seas  as  well. 
With  the  dedication  of  AUTEC,  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Navy,  has  the  world's  most  advanced 
deep  water  testing  range.  The  range  is 
located  off  Andros  Island  in  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  the  command  center  is  lo- 
cated in  West  Palm  Beach. 

Primarily,  the  center  will  be  used  for 
purposes  of  national  security,  as  the  Vice 
President  pointed  out  in  his  address.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Vice  President  made 
specific  note  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
will  benefit  in  many  other  areas. 

Industry  and  education  will  reap  re- 
wards from  the  research  done  at  AUTEC. 
We  will  learn  more  about  the  problems 
of  weather,  erosion,  and  oceanology  in 
general.  In  preparing  our  defense  sys- 
tems, the  work  done  at  AUTEC  will  affect 
almost  every  facet  of  our  lives.  And  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  the  hungry  of 
the  world  may  realize  benefits  of  the  re- 
search done  here. 

This  effort  was  not  a  singular  one. 
The  Government  of  the  Bahamas  gave 
us  her  hand  of  friendship.  His  Excel- 
lency, Sir  Ralph  Grey,  represented  the 
Government  of  the  Bahamas  at  the  dedi- 
cation, and  reaffirmed  the  willingness  of 
his  country  to  work  with  the  United 
States. 

The  three  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Honorable  Clarence  A.  Bain,  the  Honor- 
able Randol  F.  Fawkes,  and  the  Honor- 
able Curtis  McMillan,  each  indicated 
their  country's  wish  to  continue  to  build 
the  friendship  between  our  two  nations. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Navy 
for  their  cooperation,  and  for  the  part  its 
officers  played  in  making  the  project  a 
successful  one. 

The  people  of  Palm  Beach  County  also 
played  an  important  role  in  the  commis- 
sioning of  AUTEC,  specifically,  the 
Ocean  Sciences  and  Engineering  Council 
of  Palm  Beach  Coimty,  and  the  Palm 
Beach  County  commissioners. 

The  following  also  participated  in  the 
program: 

Hon.  George  A.  Smathers,  U.S.  Senate. 
Hon.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Frosch,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  R.  &  D. 

Vice  Adm.  C.  E.  Weakley,  USN.  com- 
mander, ASW  Forces,  Atlantic. 
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Rear  Adm.  P.  M.  Compston.  Royal 
Navy,  United  Kintcdom  naval  attache. 

Rear  Adm.  Odale  D.  Waters,  USN, 
oceonographer  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  A.  Christopher, 
USN,  commander,  Naval  Base,  Key  West, 
Fla. 

Rear  Adm.  E.  J.  Pahy,  USN.  com- 
mander. Naval  Ship  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Kelly,  CHC,  USN. 
chief  of  chaplains,  U.S.  Navy. 

Hon.  Turner  B.  Shelton,  U.S.  consul 
general,  Bahamas. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Van  Kessel,  chairman.  Palm 
Beach  County  Commission. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Williams,  president,  Flor- 
ida Atlantic  University. 

Msgr.  J.  P.  OTVIahoney.  St.  Edward's 
Church,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  member,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources. 

Mr.  Billy  B.  Burns,  chairman,  Ocean 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Council  of 
Palm  Beach  County. 

Capt.  L.  L.  Jackson,  Jr.,  USN,  com- 
manding officer,  AUTEC. 

Capt.  Frederic  A.  M.  Hooper,  USN,  di- 
rector of  research.  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command. 

Mr.  Vincent  J.  Prestipino,  director, 
AUTEC.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Donald  J.  O'Meara,  technical  di- 
rector, AUTEC. 

Comdr.  G.  Barney,  USN.  officer  In 
charge,  AUTEC,  Andros  Island,  Ba- 
hamas. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  enter  Into 
the  Record  the  address  made  by  the  Vice 
President  at  the  dedication  of  the  At- 
lantic Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center : 

(By   Vice  President   Httbeht  H.   Humphrey, 
AUTEC.  February  26. 1967) 

It  Is  a  prlvlUge  to  be  here  with  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  Bahamas,  of 
Florida,  and  of  the  United  States.  We  look 
to  the  people  of  the  Bahamas  as  good  friends 
and  neighbors.  Your  Excellency,  Sir  Ralph 
Grey.  Lady  Grey,  and  members  of  the 
Bahamas  Cabinet-  I  extend,  through  you, 
the  greetings  of  our  people  to  your  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister,  Mr.  PlndUng,  to  the 
members  of  his  Government,  and  to  every 
citizen  of  the  Bahamas.  And.  through  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  British 
Embassy.  I  once  again  extend  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  our  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  our  friends  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth for  their  partnership,  their  friend- 
ship, and  their  helpfulness  In  the  common 
cause  of  human  freedom. 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies commissioning  this  Atlantic  Under- 
sea Test  and  Evaluation  Center.  When  my 
friend  Congressman  Rogers  asked  me  to 
come.  I  readily  accepted.  I  did  so  because  of 
the  Importance  of  this  Center  to  our  common 
defense.  I  did  so  because  Congress  Rogers, 
In  cooperation  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Florida  delegation,  has  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  marine  sciences.  I 
predict.  Congressman  Rogers,  that  your  work 
on  behalf  of  the  marine  sciences — generally 
known  as  oceanography — will  give  you  a  place 
of  esteem  and  honor  In  the  history  of  our 
country  that  will  be  to  yoxir  everlasting 
credit. 

This  Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Center  Includes  shore  laboratories, 
tracking  stations,  underwater  Instrumenta- 
tion, and  many  other  facilities,  plus  the 
personnel  to  operate  them.  The  Investment 
In  facilities  alone  will  run  to  over  $100  mil- 


lion. When  this  Center  Is  fully  developed. 
It  will  be  able  substantially  to  advance  the 
Navy's  capabilities   In   undersea   technology. 

For  169  years  the  United  States  Navy  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  our 
nation's  defenses  on.  over,  and  under  water. 
That  responsibility  has  been  faithfully  ful- 
filled. It  has  Increasingly  involved  achiev- 
ing great  capabilities,  both  In  offenses  and 
In  defense,  under  the  sea.  This  Center  will 
add  to  our  capabilities  In  defense,  and  there- 
fore to  our  security.  It  will  also  add  to  our 
power — a  power  Jointly  shared  with  our  allies. 
I  might  add  that  this  power  Is  not  for  aggres- 
sion or  conquest,  but  for  self-determination 
and  peace. 

The  seas  have  been  and  still  are  a  potential 
source  of  peril.  But  today  they  can  be  a 
far  greater  source  of  wealth  and  well-being 
for  all  men. 

As  you  know,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  as  well 
as  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development.  We  have  with 
us  here  today  a  great  astronaut.  Commander 
Scott  Carpenter,  who  represents  a  living 
bridge,  so  to  speak,  between  the  marine  and 
the  space  sciences.  As  we  move  along  In 
marine  research  and  development,  we  may 
very  well  find  that  there  is  :nuch  In  common 
between  the  environments  of  oute.'  space  and 
the  ocean  depths. 

We  have  made  astounding  progress  In  outer 
space  In  the  past  several  years.  Today  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  open  up  what  I  might 
call  "Inner  space"— the  new  world  of  the 
oceans,  covering  Tl'"-    of  the  earth's  surface. 

Somebody  asked  me  the  other  day:  "Mr. 
Vice  President,  why  do  you  want  to  spend 
money  on  these  programs?  What  do  we  care 
what's  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean?  What 
do  we  care  what's  out  there  In  outer  space?" 

One  answer,  of  course.  Is  that — like  Mt. 
Everest — It  Is  there.  Whatever  there  Is.  man 
wants  to  know  about.  But,  more  signifi- 
cantly we  need  to  know  more  about  the  totil 
environment  In  which  we  live.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  the  solar  system  that  Is 
our  home.  We  need  to  know  what  happens 
In  the  seas  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  atmosphere, 
about  the  stratosphere,  about  space  and 
about  the  other  planets.  Our  home  la  the 
universe  and  this  earth  Is  the  room  In  which 
we  live.  What  happens  outside  It  affects  us. 
so  that  we  need  to  know  more  about  It.  So 
we  have  been  exploring  space,  and  now  we 
are  beginning  to  explore  the  oceans. 

Eight  months  ago,  new  legislation— legis- 
lation which  owes  much  to  the  leadership 
of  Congressmen  Rogers  and  Pascell — declared 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to 
develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a  coordi- 
nated, comprehensive,  and  long-range  na- 
tional program  In  marine  science  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  ...  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  property,  enhancement 
of  commerce,  transportation,  and  national 
security,  rehabilitation  of  our  commercial 
fisheries,  and  Increased  utilization  of  these 
and  other  resources." 

That  same  legislation  established  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair.  (Every  time  the  Congress 
gives  the  Vice  President  a  statutory  respon- 
sibility. It  seems  to  be  either  out  of  this 
world  or  down  under  the  seas!) 

This  new  Council  Includes  five  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
think  the  membership  of  this  Council  gives 
a  good  measure  of  the  Importance  that  the 
Congress  attaches  to  this  new  effort. 

In  these  past  eight  months,  we  have  Iden- 
tified a  number  of  priority  areas  for  our 
activities.  The  President  will  soon  present 
to  the  Congress  his  proposals  for  moving 
ahead  in  the  field  of  marine  resources  and 


engineering  development  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  wonder  If  the  people  of  Florida  are  aware 
today  of  what  this  new  adventure  can  mean 
for  them  tomorrow.  Florida,  relative  to  its 
area,  has  more  seacoast  than  any  other 
m.alnland  state  In  America.  You  have  two 
great  bodies  of  water — the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  each  with  Its  special 
characteristics  and  potentialities — right  out 
your  doorstep.  At  Miami — with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  and  the  laboratories  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries — you  al- 
ready have  one  of  the  leading  complexes 
devoted  to  oceanic  knowledge  and  research 
In  the  world. 

This  Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Center  has  been  established,  of  course, 
primarily  for  purposes  of  national  security — 
but  the  knowledge  we  gain  here  will  help 
us  In  many  other  ways.  The  topography  of 
the  seabed  In  this  area  makes  It  an  un- 
matched sea  laboratory — and  In  years  to 
come  it  can  assume  the  same  Importance  In 
oceanography  as  Cape  Kennedy  has  In  Space. 

Florida  has  a  virtual  hammerlock  upon 
the  future — the  future  In  space  and  ocean- 
ography. The  people  of  Florida  have  already 
shown  a  great  deal  of  Initiative  of  their  own. 
Industry  has  already  gone  ahead,  without 
waiting  upon  the  help  of  government  funds, 
I  want  particularly  today  to  congratulate 
Louis  Reynolds  on  his  Alumlnaut  project, 
Ed  Link  on  the  "Man-ln-the-Sea"  program, 
and  John  Perry  on  his  Cubmarlne,  which  was 
Instrumental  in  retrieving  the  H-bomb  that 
was  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain  last  year. 

It  has  been  a  creative  partnership  of  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  and  universities — not  to 
forget  the  support  of  the  Palm  Beach  County 
Association — which  has  gotten  these  efforts 
under  way.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  part- 
nership which  has  been  so  successful  in  our 
space  program— not  Just  government,  not 
Just  Industry,  not  Just  the  universities,  but 
all  working  together  as  a  team.  I  hope  that, 
with  this  kind  of  partnership,  we  can  solve 
many  of  the  other  complex  problems  that 
face  our  nation  today. 

What  are  the  challenges  that  He  ahead 
for  the  marine  sciences?     Let's  look  at  a  few. 

There  are  marinas  on  the  Florida  coast 
which  must  be  dredged  every  year  at  a  cost 
sometimes  equal  to  what  It  cost  to  build 
them  In  the  first  place.  There  are  harbors 
whose  breakwaters  actually  Increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  wave  action  within  them. 
We  have  to  learn  more  about  tides,  currents, 
and  waves  so  that  these  things  will  no  longer 
happen. 

Through  studies  of  marine  organisms,  we 
may  gain  basic  knowledge  about  the  meta- 
bolic processes  which  characterize  all  life. 
For  Instance,  some  marine  organisms  reach 
old  age  within  a  few  hours;  others,  which  are 
self-reproducing,  are  virtually  immortal. 
Their  study  may  give  ua  invaluable  Insights 
Into  the  whole  process  of  aging. 

There  are  untapped  mineral  resources  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  One  of  these  days  we 
will  be  exploiting  them — It's  only  a  question 
of  developing  and  applying  the  necessary 
technology. 

We  may  learn  how  to  divert  hurricanes 
away  from  our  shores — or  even  prevent  them. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  promise  of  all  Is 
that  of  food  from  the  sea. 

One  and  a  half  billion  of  the  world's  people 
live  tropical  and  sub-tropical  areas,  on  a  diet 
that  is  generally  short  of  protein.  This  pro- 
tein deficiency  may  account  for  as  many  as 
half  the  deaths  of  children  under  five — and 
those  who  survive  often  suffer  permanent 
physical  and  possibly  mental  Impairment. 
Yet  a  mere  ten  grams  a  day  of  processed  fish 
protein  concentrate — odorless  and  tasteless- 
can.  If  added  to  a  child's  regular  diet,  give 
him  all  the  protein  he  needs  for  normal 
physical  and  mental  development.  And  this 
diet  supplement  can  be  provided  for  less 
than  a  penny  a  day. 
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These  are  some  of  the  things  that  lie 
ahead— and  not  too  far  ahead,  at  that.  For 
aboy  born  and  raised  in  South  Dakota,  where 
the  land  is  flat  and  seemingly  endless,  this 
is  a  pretty  exciting  business. 

I  think  the  Congress  found  the  right  man 
to  lead  us  out  to  sea ! 

I  can't  think  of  anything  more  exciting 
than  finding  out  what's  really  in  the  sea— 
not  merely  skimming  its  surface,  but  prob- 
inir  its  depths  to  find  out  what  contribution 
It  can  make  to  our  security  and  well-being. 

I  remember  reading,  as  a  schoolboy,  the 
words  of  Joseph  Conrad:  "The  sea  .  .  .  and 
its  works,  for  all  the  talk  of  men,  are  \^Tapped 
in  mystery." 

Today  we  Intend  to  unravel  that  mystery. 
We  Intend  to  use  the  oceans  and  their  re- 
sources to  generate  new  wealth,  new  Indus- 
tries and  new  Jobs.  And  with  the  secrets 
we  find,  with  the  new  knowledge  that  surely 
lies  ahead,  we  intend  to  build  a  safer,  a  kind- 
er and  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Walt  Whitman  put  it  into  words  a  century 

ago: 
"Joyous  we  .  .  .  launch  out  on  trackless 

seas. 

Fearless  for  unknown  shores.' 

Joyously  we  are  launching  today  a  great 
International  effort  not  only  In  the  field  of 
security  and  defense,  but  in  science  and  re- 
search for  the  good  of  mankind.  As  we  ven- 
ture forth  on  this  great  voyage,  let  los  go 
with  every  confidence  of  success. 

I  say  to  the  people  of  Florida — you  are 
lucky,  because  the  ocean  about  you  can  be 
your  greatest  asset.  The  wealth  of  the  sea 
will  enrich  you.  Just  as  It  will  help  all  of 
mankind. 

TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  with  the  praise  that  is 
being  given  from  the  White  House,  from 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
from  the  press  of  our  Nation  to  the  ded- 
icated, eloquent  and  self-effacing,  be- 
loved, great  American  from  Minnesota 
who  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  read  with  enthusiastic  approval  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday  a 
splendid  editorial  which  ends: 

He  is.  In  truth,  the  very  model  of  a  model 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  entire  text  of  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  last 
Saturday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  is  a  follows : 

A  Model  Vice  PRrsiDENX 
It  is  ^ood  to  know  that  President  Johnso.T 
apprec!.''t.^s  the  qualities  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  ps  a  public  servant.  His 
kii:d  remarks  afcout  'he  Vice  President  at 
Xhn  press  conference  on  Thursday  C'?rtalnly 
are  deserved  It  wc.ild  'oc  dismaying  Indeed 
if  the  President  did  not  hold  these  views. 

The  Vice  President  has  brilliantly  suc- 
ceeded In  an  office  that  presents  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  a  man  of  '.ils  temperament  and 
genius.  Congress  he:  t^iven  him  two  special 
tarks  to  which  he  devotes  great  attention — 
outer  space  and  undersea  exploration.    The 


I»resident  has  showered  him  with  special 
duties  and  missions.  He  has  dealt  with  all 
of  them  competently  and  quietly.  History 
Win  have  to  disclose  how  valuable  he  has 
been  In  the  Inside  councils  of  the  Adminis- 
tration but  there  Is  reason  to  believe  he  has 
been  very  useful  there. 

The  most  Important  legacy  that  he  will 
leave  the  country  will  be  a  concept  of  the 
Vice  Presidency  that  fits  both  Its  subordi- 
nate position  in  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  necessities  of  modern  administration. 
Not  for  an  Instant  has  he  allowed  himself  a 
word  or  a  deed  that  would  indicate  any  con- 
fusion about  the  place  where  there  resides 
the  constitutional  duty  and  power  to  spea^ 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  rightly  said,  and  repeatedly  said,  that 
there  can  be  only  one  authoritative  voice — 
and  that  Is  the  voice  of  the  President.  He 
has  been  the  President's  echo  on  every  pub- 
lic policy  discussion  of  the  Administration. 
And  whenever  the  Vice  President,  under  our 
system,  tries  to  be  anything  other  than  that, 
"the  trumpet  maketh  an  uncertain  sound." 

No  wonder  the  President  admires  his  pub- 
lic service.  The  thoughtful  citizens  of  this 
country  also  admire  It  and  understand  It. 
He  Is.  in  truth,  the  very  model  of  a  model 
Vice  President. 


placating  dictatorship  that  it  turns  away 
a  woman  seeking  safety. 

The  woman,  of  course,  is  the  daughter 
of  Russia's  bloodiest  tyrant.  Joe  Stalin 
must  lie  grinning  in  his  grave.  In  re- 
jecting his  daughter's  plea,  America 
passed  up  the  greatest  opportunity  since 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  50  years  ago  to 
reveal  the  bankruptcy  of  Communist  life 
and  the  promise  of  freedom. 

I  cannot  believe  this  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  really  want.  Better  late 
than  never,  the  United  States  must  re- 
verse its  decision,  open  its  doors  to  this 
woman,  and  put  together  as  best  it  can 
the  shattered  fragments  of  a  once  great 
tradition. 

If  Soviet  civility  can  be  purchased  only 
by  sacrificing  American  compassion  for 
people  seeking  freedom,  the  price  is  too 


high. 


STALIN'S  DAUGHTER  SHOULD  BE 
GIVEN  ASYLUM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  celebrated  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ti-uman  doctrine — a 
policy  to  contain  communism  and  give 
hape  to  enslaved  people — in  a  disgraceful 
manner  last  weekend  by  refusing  asylum 
to  a  woman  who  sought  refuge  from  the 
heartland  of  the  Communist  empire. 

It  was  disgraceful,  because  the  refusal 
had  nothing  to  do  with  actions  or  atti- 
tudes of  the  woman  herself.  She  was 
neither  a  criminal  nor  a  political  trouble- 
maker. 

The  refusal  was  political  expediency, 
plain  and  simple.  We  must  hang  our 
heads  in  shame,  because  it  broke  the 
hallowed  tradition  which  has  made  the 
name  America  a  bright  beacon  of  hope  to 
all  those  who  long  for  the  day  when  they 
too  can  escape  from  tyranny,  walk  into 
a  U.S.  embassy  and  be  assured  asylum. 

Until  last  weekend  America  was  a  star 
to  which  they  could  pin  their  hopes  with 
confidence.  But  no  more.  Asylum  now 
may  be  denied  in  order  to  protect  that 
will  0'  the  wisp  of  international  politics 
called  detente.  As  this  grim  news  makes 
the  rounds,  hope  will  wink  out  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  desolate  places. 
What  an  ugly  milestone  in  the  long 
cour.se  of  liberty's  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny. After  pr-c^sely  20  years  of  per- 
sistent work — so  costly  in  blood  and 
dollars— the  world's  mightiest  military 
power  oeiTins  the  world's  freest  people 
fears  to  shelter  a  woman  because  to  do  so 
might  irritate  tlie  world's  most  powerful 
dictatorship. 

Has  the  st:-uggle  ground  to  nothing 
our  sense  of  values?  Those  who  strug- 
gled must  shudder  when  they  learn  that 
the  United  States  is  so  obsessed  with 


EQUITABLE  TARIFF  TREATMENT 
FOR  THE  PAPERMAKING  MACHIN- 
ERY INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  today  with  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
raise  the  duty  on  paper  industries  ma- 
chinery to  20  percent  ad  valorem,  so  as 
to  correct  a  serious  tariff  inequity  on 
U.S.  imports  of  papermaking  machinery 
and  related  items. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
me  because  of  the  number  of  affected 
plants  manufactvuing  F>aper  industries 
machinerj'  in  Ohio,  some  of  which  are  in 
my  own  congressional  district. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  because 
of  the  serious  loss  in  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade. 

This  inequity  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  successive  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  has  reduced  the  U.S. 
duty  from  the  level  of  35  percent  ad 
valorem  to  the  very  low  level  of  7  per- 
cent for  most  items  in  the  category,  10 
percent  for  some  others,  and  13 >2  per- 
cent for  certain  parts  used  in  the  ma- 
chinery. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  allowed 
the  foreign  countries  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  papermaking  machin- 
ery in  world  trade  to  retain  high  tariffs 
and,  in  addition,  to  impose  frontier  taxes 
which  greatly  affect  the  effective  level  of 
monetary  charges  which  must  be  paid  to 
gain  entry  for  U.S.  machinery  exports 
into  these  countries. 

The  principal  producers  of  papermak- 
ing machinery  are  Canada,  West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom. Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 
The  combined  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
their  import  duties  and  frontier  taxes  on 
U.S.  exports  of  papermaking  machinery 
ranges  from  20  i>ercent  in  West  Germany 
to  48  percent  In  France. 

This  inequity  is  dramatized  by  the  cur- 
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rent  trends  in  our  imports  and  exports. 
Under  the  stimulation  of  the  excessively 
low  rate  of  duty  on  U.S.  imports,  foreign- 
produced  papcrmakinR  machinery  has 
poured  into  the  United  States  at  a  rapidly 
accelerating  rate.  From  $7  million 
worth  of  machines  in  1962.  U.S.  imports 
have  swelled  to  more  than  $25  million 
worth  in  the  first  11  months  of  1966 — 
more  than  triple  the  1962  volume. 

At  the  same  time,  our  exports  have 
been  sharply  damped  down  by  the  re- 
strictive tariffs  and  frontier  taxes  Im- 
posed by  the  foreign  producers  with  the 
result  that  the  value  of  our  exports 
dropped  from  $83  million  in  1962  to  $55 
million  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1966— a  net  los.s  of  $46  million  in  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade. 

In  the  past,  the  papermaking  ma- 
chinery industry  has  been  an  important 
contributor  of  new  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Compared  with  the  aver- 
age level  of  employment  during  the  years 
1958  to  1960,  employment  climbed  in 
1965  to  the  level  of  20,041  jobs— an  18- 
percent  increase.  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  increase  In  new  jobs  in 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing  indus- 
VAes  in  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period. 

This  achievement  in  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  was  the  product  of  a  very  rapid 
rate  of  new  capital  expenditures  by  the 
Industry.  During  the  period  mentioned 
annual  capital  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  increased  by  104 
percent  in  comparison  with  a  much 
lower  rate  of  increase.  74  percent  for  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  industries. 

Notwithstanding  the  U.S.  industry's 
determination  and  courage  in  Improving 
and  expanding  its  plant  capacity  and 
adding  new  jobs,  the  pressure  of  the  ris- 
ing level  of  the  imports  and  the  loss  of 
outlets  for  its  production  through  the 
decUng  exports  contributed  to  a  sharp 
squeeze  on  the  industry's  profits.  Be- 
tween the  average  of  1958-60,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  year  1965.  on  the  other, 
the  ratio  of  the  industry's  gross  earnings 
before  taxes  to  the  value  of  shipments 
dropped  by  more  than  12  percent.  This 
was  in  especially  sharp  contrast  to  the 
experience  of  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  a  whole  in  which  the  gross  earn- 
ings ratio  increased  by  9  percent,  1961  to 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  of  deep 
concern  to  me  because  there  are  13  plants 
manufacturing  paper  industries  machin- 
ery located  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  two 
of  these  are  located  in  Clark  County  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  more  than 
20  Members  of  this  body  who  in  the  last 
session  introduced  concurrent  resolutions 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  exercise  the  un- 
qualified right  of  the  United  States  under 
article  XXVIIT  of  the  GATT  to  modify 
our  Import  duties  by  effecting  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  past  concessions  to  restore 
the  duty  to  the  20-pcrcent  level  described 
above. 

The  firm  life  of  tariff  concessions  un- 
der GATT  is  three  years  subject  to  auto- 
matic renewal  for  3-year  periods,  unless 
a  contracting  party  gives  notice  during 
the  6-months'  period  prior  to  the  ter- 


mination of  the  3-year  period  of  its  In- 
tention to  withdraw  or  modify  particular 
tariffs.  Mr.  Speaker,  other  nations  have 
frequently  exercised  their  right  under 
article  XXVIII  to  correct  problems  which 
have  arisen  through  the  selective  modi- 
fication or  withdrawal  of  tariffs  during 
the  "open  season"  provided  by  article 
XXVni.  Frequently  the  United  States 
has  acquiesced  in  such  actions  without 
demanding  compensation. 

In  this  instance,  it  was  my  judgment 
and  that  of  more  than  20  of  my  col- 
leagues that  any  compensation  which 
the  affected  countries  might  demand 
could  readily  be  worked  out  in  the  tariff 
bargaining  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  a  well-publicized  fact 
that  other  nations  have  not  matched 
U.S.  offers  in  the  Kennedy  roimd,  and 
the  modification  of  the  paper  industries 
machinery  tariff  is  a  tiny  item  that  could 
have  been  thrown  on  the  scales  to  help 
achieve  a  better  balance  in  the 
negotiations. 

Regretfully.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive branch  declined  to  act  on  the  domes- 
tic industry's  petition  for  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  tariff  concessions  on 
papermaking  machinery.  No  specific 
reason  was  given  other  than  the  expres- 
sion that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
executive  branch  that  no  compelling 
reason  had  been  shown  for  the  action. 

It  strikes  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
sharply  rising  imports,  the  equally  seri- 
ous drop  in  exports,  and  the  great  dis- 
parity between  our  low  level  of  7  percent 
and  the  foreign  countries'  tariff-tax 
levels  ranging  from  20  to  48  percent  more 
than  satisfied  the  executive  branch's 
need  to  feel  that  there  was  "compelling 
reason"  for  the  action. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  executive 
branch  allowed  this  opportunity  to  slip 
through  Its  fingers,  it  Is  now  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion by  positive  legislation.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  my  bill  to  raise 
the  duty  on  paper  industries  machinery 
to  20  percent  ad  valorem  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  schedule  early  hearings  on  the 
bill. 


REVITALIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSING 
AND  HOME  BUILDING  SEGMENT 
OF  OUR  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  today  to  read  to  my  colleagues  a 
telegram  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  distin- 
auished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  Mr.  E.  Stanley 
Enlund,  president  of  the  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  located  In  the  7th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  Con- 
gress.  It  reads  as  follows: 


Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

C?! airman.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Knowing  of  your  con- 
cern for  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  housing  and 
home  building  segment  of  our  Nation's 
economy  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  of 
major  action  taken  yesterday  by  us.  Effec- 
tive immediately  we  have  lowered  our  con- 
ventional home  mortgage  rates  one-half  per- 
cent to  a  range  of  S'j  to  6  percent.  In  our 
news  release  we  Indicated  that  "this  reduc- 
tion was  made  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
stimulating  Chicago's  lagging  mortgage 
market."  Our  decision  "reflects  President 
Johnson's  concern  over  the  state  of  the 
housing  and  home  building  segment  of  our 
economy  and  Is  consistent  with  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  board's  own  efforts  to  stimu- 
late this  Important  market"  as  the  largest 
savings  and  loan  association  In  Chicago — 
also  the  city's  leading  mortgage  lender — we 
felt  It  Important  that  we  take  the  lead  to 
move  decisively  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
customers  and  our  community.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  this  sharp  reduction  In  mortgage 
rates  will  stimulate  the  housing  market  In 
the  Chlcagoland  area  and  that  other  lenders 
throughout  our  country  will  follow  our  lead 
In  an  effort  to  reactivate  this  market  across 
our  Nation. 

Respectfully, 

E.  Stanley  Enlund. 
Pre.sident.    First    Federal    SaiHngs    and 

Loan  Association  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  actions  of 
the  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  other  financial  Institutions 
throughout  America  will  follow  in  this 
direction. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  I  have,  today,  placed 
in  the  hopper  a  House  joint  resolution 
calling  for  the  designation  of  the  second 
week  of  May  each  year  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

At  the  present  time,  over  900,000 
schoolchildren  serve  in  the  safety  patrol, 
serving  40.000  schools  in  15.000  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country.  Since  the 
patrol  was  established  in  1922.  some  16 
million  persons  have  participated. 

The  record  of  these  young  men  and 
women  is  truly  impressive.  Since  the 
patrols'  founding,  the  traffic  death  rate 
of  school-age  children  has  dropped 
nearly  one-half  while  the  death  rate  of 
all  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

In  recognition  of  the  fine  work  these 
youngsters  do.  each  May  representative 
groups  are  brought  to  Washington  for  an 
impressive  parade  down  Constitution 
Avenue.  The  parade  is  sponsored  by  the 
schools  and  the  police  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association  acting  as  co- 
ordinator. 

Last  year  some  537  youngsters  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
part'-cipated  in  the  parade,  and  I  am 
happy  that  this  year  there  will  be  a  con- 
tingent of  25  students  sponsored  by  the 
Tri-County  Motor  Club  in  Holyoke  com- 
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ing  to  Washington  along  with  a  large 
contingent  of  students  from  Springfield. 
The  importance  of  the  event  can  read- 
ily be  ascertained  by  a  look  at  the  distin- 
guished persons  who  have  assisted  in  this 
program  each  year. 

In  conjunction  with  the  parade,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  each 
year  presents  Gold  Lifesaver  Medals  to 
these  young  patrol  heroes  who  have  ac- 
tually saved  the  life  of  a  schoolmate  in 
trafiBc  danger.  Last  year  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  presented  the 
awards  and  served  as  grand  marshal  for 
the  parade. 

In  past  years.  Presidents  Johnson, 
Kennedy.  Eisenhower,  and  Truman;  Vice 
President  Nixon;  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  have  presented  the 
awards. 

In  urging  my  colleague  to  join  with  me 
in  Introducing  similar  resolutions,  so  that 
the  Nation  may  more  properly  pay  trib- 
ute to  these  yoimg  men  and  women.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  day  after 
day,  the  patrol  members  serve  their 
schoolmates,  guiding  them  and  protect- 
ing them  against  traffic  accidents. 

Supervision,  to  keep  their  work  on  an 
efBcient  basis.  Is  provided  through  a  des- 
ignated teacher,  the  patrol  supervisor, 
who  Is  made  responsible  by  the  school 
principal  for  the  patrols.  A  patrol  cap- 
tain and  one  or  more  lieutenants,  se- 
lected from  the  patrol  membership,  carry 
out  the  dally  Inspection  and  operation 
of  the  group  under  the  direction  of  the 
patrol  supervisor. 

So  the  patrol  members  not  only  learn 
at  a  young  age  to  serve  their  fellow  stu- 
dents, but  they  learn  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership  as  well. 

In  the  classroom,  schoolchildren  learn 
rules  for  safe  walking.  On  the  streets, 
the  patrol  members  see  to  It  that  these 
rules  are  applied  at  patrol  locations  sev- 
eral times  dally. 

By  constant  repetition,  good  habits  of 
street  use  are  formed  and  become  auto- 
matic. Once  firmly  established,  these 
sound  habits  govern  at  all  street  cross- 
ings and  hopefully  stay  with  them  in 
later  life,  although  our  soaring  pedes- 
trian fatality  rate  Indicates  that  many 
"adults"  could  use  some  training  In  safe 
walking. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR 
POSTER  CHILD 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  fair  and  equitable  provisions  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It  is  un- 
derstandable, however,  that  inequities  do 
occur  occasionally  as  the  code  Is  applied 
to  individual  circumstances.  In  the  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  today.  I  am  seek- 
ing to  amend  the  code  to  deal  with  one 
unfair  aspect  of  it  and  to  assure  that 
parents  of  foster  children  are  accorded 
such  Income  tax  exemptions  as  are 
proper. 


The  status  of  dependents  in  our  tax 
laws    Is    particularly    complex.    To    be 
claimed  as  a  dependent,  a  person  must 
meet  five  tests:   support,  gross  Income, 
member   of   household   or   relationship, 
citizenship,  and  joint  return.     The  first 
test,  support,  means  that  In  order  to  be 
claimed  as  a  dependent,  a  person  must 
receive  over  half  of   his  total   support 
from  the  taxpayer  during  the  calendar 
year.    The   second   test,   gross   income, 
means  that  a  person  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  dependent  if  he  received  over  $600 
of  gross  income  during  the  calendar  year. 
The  third  test  states  that  If  the  person 
being  claimed  is  a  member  of  the  tax- 
payers household  and  lives  with  the  lax- 
payer  during  the  entire  year,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  be  related  to  the  tax- 
payer.   Close     relatives    may    still    be 
claimed  as  dependents  although  they  do 
not  live  with  the  taxpayer.    The  fourth 
test  is  citizenship;  a  dependent  must  be 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
or  a   resident  of  Canada.   Mexico,   the 
Canal  Zone,  or  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
for  the  year  he  is  claimed  as  a  depend- 
ent.   Fifth,  an  exemption  for  a  depend- 
ent Is  not  allowed  If  the  dependent  files 
a   joint    return.      These    tests    are    well 
known  to  anyone  who  has  claimed  tax 
exemptions    for   dependents.    In    addi- 
tion, the  provisions  whereby  the  gross 
income  test  may  be  disregarded  are  also 
well  luiderstood.    The  law  states  that 
if  a  person  earns  $600  or  over  during  the 
calendar  year,  he  may  not  be  claimed  as 
a  dependent.    However,  If  the  depend- 
ent Is  the  taxpayer's  child  who  is  a  full- 
time  student  and  he  earns  over  $600  in 
the  calendar  year,  he  may  still  be  claimed 
as  a  dependent  as  long  as  he  meets  the 
other  tests.     This  same  provision  applies 
to  children  under  age  19 ;  If  a  child  under 
19    earns    over    $600,    he   may    still    be 
claimed  as  a  dependent  as  long  as  he 
meets  the  other  tests. 

I  am  not  questioning  these  provisions, 
but  in  going  deeper  into  this  situation, 
it  is  proper  to  ask  what  Is  the  definition 
of  "child"  in  this  situation.  A  child  Is 
defined  as  a  natural  son  or  daughter, 
stepson  or  daughter,  or  legally  adopted 
son  or  daughter.  In  1959.  the  code  was 
amended  to  include  in  this  definition  a 
child  who  is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
household  as  a  result  of  being  placed 
there  by  an  authorized  placement  agency 
for  legal  adoption.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, does  not  Include  foster  children, 
and  It  Is  this  omission  which  I  feel  Is 
inequitable. 

Certainly,  we  probably  all  know  of  in- 
stances where  children  are  members  of 
a  household  and  in  all  respects  are 
treated  as  If  they  were  the  children  of 
the  parents,  but  for  various  reasons  they 
have  not  been  legally  adopted.  I  am 
thinking  of  situations  where  there  is  a 
desire  not  to  change  the  family  name  of 
the  child  or  where  the  child  is  actually 
a  relative,  perhaps  the  natural  child  of 
a  close  member  of  the  family. 

Consider  the  situation  of  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  have  as  their  foster  son  a 
boy  of  17  years  of  age.  We  can  all  un- 
derstand the  decision  of  the  parents  not 
to  legally  adopt  him  and  change  his  sur- 
name when  he  is  already  well  into  his 
teens.  But  the  bearing  of  a  different 
surname  in  no  way  affects  the  full  na- 
ture Of  the  parental  relationship.   At  the 


appropriate  time,  such  parents  may  pay 
the  boy's  college  expenses  and  he  may 
share  in  their  estate.  One  summer,  let 
us  say.  the  young  man  happens  to  earn 
more  than  $600  to  help  meet  his  future 
educational  expenses.  If  he  were  a  nat- 
ural son,  or  a  stepson,  or  a  legally 
adopted  son.  his  parents  could  still  claim 
him  as  a  dependent.  As  a  foster  son. 
they  cannot. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  has  not  been 
the  purpose  of  the  law  to  exclude  inten- 
tionally foster  children  from  this  par- 
ticular definition.  However,  the  exclu- 
sion of  foster  children  from  the  present 
law  is  being  interpreted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  prohibiting  tax  de- 
ductions for  the  parents  of  such  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  argue  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  administrative  au- 
thority to  do  otherwise.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  offering  a  bill  to  make 
certain  that  justice  is  done  and  that  the 
parents  of  foster  ctiildren  are  treated 
equitably  in  our  tax  laws.  My  bill 
amends  paragraph  (2)  of  section  152 'b), 
the  definition  of  "child"  In  the  cases  for 
which  the  $600  may  be  disregarded,  by 
Including  the  phrase  "foster  child  of  an 
individual."  This  in  no  way  affects  the 
other  four  tests;  they  must  still  be  met. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill  can 
receive  favorable  action  by  the  Congress, 
thus  correcting  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion. 

THE  TEXTILE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 
AND  ITS  BEARING  ON  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  which  has  already 
been  expressed  in  this  House  with  re- 
gard to  the  serious  threat  imposed  on 
the  domestic  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
overwhelming  increase  of  textile  impoits 
to  the  United  States.  Many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  been  hopeful  that  a  part 
of  this  import  problem  could  be  resolved 
through  an  international  agreement. 
We  are.  however,  greatly  disturbed  that 
textile  imports  have  tripled  since  1961 
and  if  proper  attention  is  not  given  to 
this  problem,  the  basic  structure  of  the 
textile  industry  wUl  be  severely  dam- 
aged. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  is  the  dev- 
astating effect  that  these  imports  will 
have  on  our  domestic  labor  force  If  they 
continue  to  come  to  the  United  States  at 
the  present  abusive  rate.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  wage  rates  in 
foreign  countries  are  far  lower  than  in 
the  United  States.  We  also  know  that 
other  costs  of  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  are  much  higher  than  In 
foreign  cotmtries.  Since  these  factors 
are  so  very  important  in  the  cost  struc- 
ture of  production,  they  give  an  over- 
whelming advantage  to  foreign  mills. 
Then  too.  foreign  mills  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  they 
can  shift  their  textile  production  to  the 
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most  popular  and  profitable  textile  items 
in  the  United  States.  Tiiis  gives  them  a 
double  advantage  of  exploiting  the  U.S. 
textile  market  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
a  devastating  effect  in  the  marketplace 
here  at  home. 

We  should  al.so  fully  evaluate  textile 
Imports  as  they  relate  to  our  national 
security  and  defense  procurement  pro- 
gram. Textile  products  are  second  only 
to  steel  from  the  standpoint  of  defense 
requirements  and  through  the  years, 
textile  products  have  proven  to  be  vital 
and  essential  to  our  combat  readiness 
program.  Some  experts  have  suggested 
that  modern  warfare  would  be  of  short 
duration  because  of  the  possible  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  therefore  have  con- 
cluded that  textiles  would  not  have  the 
same  important  status  which  they  held 
in  the  Korean  war  and  World  War  II. 
This  theory  proved  to  be  invalid  in  the 
conflict  with  Korea  and  the  same  is  true 
in  the  case  of  Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  sit- 
uation which  now  exists  in  Vietnam  is 
proof  that  a  vast  amount  of  manpower 
and  equipment  is  e.ssential  in  conducting 
this  operation.  Instead  of  less  emphasis 
on  textiles,  they  have  become  more  im- 
portant to  the  Vietnam  conflict  than  any 
time  in  history,  as  I  observed  when  I 
visited  Vietnam  personally  in  1966.  The 
textile  and  apparel  industries  are  provid- 
ing clothes,  underwear,  jeep  covers,  para- 
chutes, tents  for  housing  troops,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  in  fact,  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  essential  textile  items,  such 
as  durable  but  light  tropical  jungle  uni- 
forms. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  record  and  con- 
tribution which  Norwich  Mills.  Norwich, 
N.Y.,  is  making  to  our  national  defense 
program.  This  mill  located  in  my  district 
produces  sizable  quantities  of  underwear 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  total  underwear  industry 
estimates  that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  June  30.  1967,  they  will 
have  provided  over  47  million  garments 
to  all  branches  of  the  military  service. 
The  same  applies  to  other  textile  shops, 
small  as  well  as  large.  In  our  district. 

The  textile  industry  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  service  it  is 
rendering  In  supplying  essential  items 
for  defense  needs.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  they  have  voluntarily  dropped 
many  of  their  civilian  accounts  in  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  heavy  demands  for  tex- 
tiles to  supply  military  requirements. 
Many  of  these  items  are  complicated 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction  and 
are  manufactured  under  the  most  rigid 
specifications.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  of  military  requirements, 
costly  adjustments  were  necessary  with- 
in the  industry,  but  they  have  come 
through  in  an  exceptionally  fine  way  and 
have  demonstrated  once  again  that  they 
are  a  vital  and  es.sentlal  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  operation.  This  record  of 
achievement  is  certainly  impressive  evi- 
dence that  we  cannot,  and  should  not, 
permit  imports  to  continue  their  rapid 
rise  in  this  country,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  threaten  the  basic  foundation 
of  this  industry  and  weaken  the  ability 
of  the  textile  industry  to  supply  our  mil- 
itary requirement*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  every  indication 


that  the  present  duty  situation  on  tex- 
tile items  is  not  discouraging  imports 
to  the  United  States  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
reduce  the  duties  under  the  GATT  ne- 
gotiations on  any  textile  items.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  basic  part  of  this  prob- 
lem can  be  fully  resolved  by  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  International  Cotton 
Textile  Agreement,  and  I  concur  that  this 
arrangement  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  5  or  6  years  and  that  a  similar 
arrangement  should  be  worked  out  for 
wool  and  manmade  textiles. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  March  10,  Col- 
umnist David  Lawrence  discusses  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  a  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  force  this  body 
to  scat  the  ex-Congressman  from  Har- 
lem. Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Quite  cor- 
rectly he  points  out  that  any  such  ruling 
would  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  po- 
sition the  Court  has  taken  for  over  100 
years. 

Knowing  the  Supreme  Court  as  I  do,  it 
is  quite  possible   they  will   try   to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  House  in  this  mat- 
ter and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  ev- 
ery Member  to  be  familiar  with  the  ram- 
ification of  such  an  action  as  delineated 
by  Mr.  Lawrence.     His  column  follows: 
Powell  Case  and  X4th  Amendment 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Adam  Clayton  PoweU  and  the  entire  clvll- 
rlghts  movement  have  more  to  lose  than  gain 
If  the  Supreme  Court  should  rule  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  grant  a  seat 
to  the  Harlem  minister.    For  If  the  Supreme 
Court  chooses  to  overrule  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives about  who  shall  be  admitted  to 
a  seat  In  Congress.  It  will  be  a  reversal  of 
the  attitude  taken  nearly  100  years  ago  when 
the  highest  court  In  the  land   refused  even 
to  consider  such  questions. 

To  put  It  another  way.  If  the  judiciary 
should  take  jurisdiction  and  order  that  a 
seat  in  Congress  be  given  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  then  the  validity  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, which  was  fraudulently  adopted,  could 
be  challenged  now  because  In  1865.  when  It 
was  first  voted  on,  certain  members  of  both 
houses  were  denied  seats  In  Congress.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  always  claimed  It  has 
been  without  power  to  Intervene. 

Historians  have  never  disagreed  about  the 
facts.  When  the  War  between  the  States 
ended  with  Lee's  surrender  on  April  9.  1865. 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  amnesty.  Yet 
In  December  1865.  when  the  39th  Congress 
convened,  both  houses  decided  to  deny  seats 
to  the  members  from  10  Southern  states.  In- 
cluding those  whose  legislatures  had  ratified 
the  Kith  Amendment  abolishing  slavery. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Northern  leader  in 
Congress,  based  his  case  on  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  says  that  "each  house 
shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members." 

This  Is  the  same  provision  that  was  cited 
recently  by  the  House  of  Representetlves  In 
connection  with  Its  resolution  excluding 
Powell.  Yet  every  person  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  South  In  the  December  1866  ses- 


sion was  over  25  years  of  age.  an  Inhabitant 
of  his  own  state,  a  citizen  of  the  Unued 
Slates,  aud  was  elected  by  the  people— the 
sole  qualifications  for  admission  according  to 
Powell's  lawyers. 

Wlien  the  new  session  of  Congress  began 
In  December  1865,  It  was  apparent  that  the 
14th  Amendment  could  not  get  a  two-thirds 
majority  In  both  houses  unless  the  SouUi 
was  excluded.  This  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  states  by  Congress  on  June  16, 
1866.  In  the  Reconstruction  Act,  which  was 
passed  In  March  1867  by  the  "rump"  Con- 
gress, It  was  declared  that  the  10  Southern 
states  whose  legislatures  had  rejected  the 
14th  Amendment  would  not  be  permitted 
representation  until  their  legislatures  ratified 
the  amendment. 

Again  and  again,  efforts  were  made  to 
challenge  these  acts  of  a  "rump"  Congress. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  it- 
self said  no  state  could  be  deprived  of  lU 
equal  representation  In  the  Senat«  without 
Its  consent,  that  peace  had  come  to  the  na- 
tion, and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  in- 
surrection. But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  deliberately  put  the  issue  aside 
and  refused  to  make  any  ruling. 

The  explanation  given  at  the  time — and 
ever  since — was  that  these  were  "poUtlcal" 
questions  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  felt 
It  had  no  right  to  Interfere  with  the  way 
Congress  operate* — whom  It  should  admit 
and  whom  it  should  reject. 

What  would  hapjjen  now  if  the  Supreme 
Court  suddenly  decides  to  overrule  Congress 
and  compel  the  admission  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  especially  If  he  Is  elected  again  next 
month?  If  the  high  court  abandons  Its  his- 
toric position  that  It  has  no  authority  over 
who  shall  sit  In  Congress,  then  certainly 
another  test  could  Immediately  ensue  on  the 
validity  of  the  14th  Amendment  Itself.  For 
even  the  lapse  of  time  does  not  alter  the 
historic  facts  or  the  constitutional  Issues. 

Clvil-rlghts  laws  today  have  as  their  legal 
foundation  the  14th  Amendment.  So  a  vic- 
tory for  Powell  In  recovering  his  seat  could 
easily  turn  out  to  be  a  set-back  for  civil- 
rights  movement. 

The  "ratification"  of  the  14th  Amendment 
heis,  to  be  sure,  been  accepted  thus  far  as  a 
realistic  fact  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it 
could  be  subjected  to  new  challenges  raising 
questions  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  method 
of  "ratification"  actually  used.  If  the 
amendment  were  declared  null  and  void,  a 
8ub3tltute  would  then  have  to  be  enacted  and 
submitted  to  the  States.  Public  opinion 
would  doubtless  favor  adoption,  but  Con- 
gress would  also  have  to  re-examine  and  re- 
enact  the  previous  legislation  on  civil  rights. 


PARTNERS  OP  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  President  Johnson  will  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  Uruguay,  to  give  new 
impetus  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Among  the  multiple  interests  and  pro- 
grams of  accomplishment  achieved  in 
the  years  of  the  Alliance  there  has  devel- 
oped a  grassroots,  extragovernmental 
movement  which  has  caught  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  many  of  our  States  aa 
well  as  many  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

It  is  called,  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

This  concept,  less  than  3  years  old. 
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sprang  from  a  desire  to  involve  private 
citizens  on  an  active  program  of  mutual 
assistance.  In  1966  the  organization 
expanded  its  membership  and  scope  of 
operations  to  include  31  U.S.  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  15  Latin 
American  republics.  Members  include 
educators  and  students,  business  leaders 
and  trade  unionists,  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  representatives  of  many  other  pro- 
fessions and  community  organizations. 
At  their  local,  regional,  and  international 
meetings  they  exchange  ideas  and  collab- 
orate on  projects  which  will  promote 
the  aims  and  spread  the  benefits  of  their 
alliance  within  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Since  its  foimding,  the  program  has 
provided  a  flow  of  three  to  four  million 
dollars  worth  of  technical  and  material 
assistance  within  the  partnership.  This 
exchange  takes  in  such  diverse  items  as 
high  school  and  university  scholarships, 
agricultural,  and  electrical  equipment 
and  tools. 

A  major  share  of  the  U.S.  Partners'  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  shipment 
of  hospital  equipment  to  Latin  American 
rural  areas  and  the  Implementation  of 
impact-type  projects  in  community 
development. 

Most  important  is  the  growing  under- 
standing of  attitudes  and  problems  which 
have  developed  into  firm  friendships  on 
a  working  basis. 

In  late  1966.  the  U.S.  Partners  formed 
a  national  association  and  elected  their 
first  national  president — Edward  Marcus, 
of  Texas,  civic  leader,  and  executive  vice 
president  of  Nelman-Marcus. 

In  the  pervasive  hemispheric  scope  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  organiza- 
tion is  Indeed  small  in  size,  but  neverthe- 
less, significant.  It  manifests  the  deep 
feelings  of  mutual  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  and  our  own 
and,  indeed,  lends  substance  and  validity 
to  the  great  overall  effort  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

This  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  strong,  I 
believe,  in  the  general  feeling  in  this 
country  about  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  am  pleased  to  count  myself  among  the 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  President 
Johnson's  programs  in  Latin  America, 
and  I  wish  him  well  as  he  and  his  fellow 
Presidents  undertake  discussions  to  give 
a  new  phase  to  the  alliance, 


TAX  CREDIT  PROVISIONS  OF  LAIRD 

REVENUE-SHARING         BILL— H.R. 

5450 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  charts  and  drafts 
of  revenue  proceedings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  re- 
cently took  the  well  of  the  House — Feb- 
ruary 15,  1967,  Congressional  Record, 
pages  3443  to  3463— to  introduce  my 
new  revenue-sharing  bill,  H.R.  5450,  I 
delivered  extensive  remarks  on  various 
aspects  of  revenue  sharing.  I  also  dis- 
cussed the  general  failure  of  the  current 
grant-in-aid  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  States  and  localities.  This  sub- 
ject is  one  which  concerns  us  all,  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  further  detailed 
discussion  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

Today,  however,  my  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
Laird  revenue-sharing  bill.  That  aspect 
is  section  13  of  the  bill  which  provides  a 
credit  against  Federal  taxes  on  the  in- 
come of  individuals  for  State  and  local 
taxes  paid. 

The  distinction  between  a  tax  credit 
and  a  tax  deduction  Is  a  simple  one. 
The  tax  deduction  permits  an  individual 
to  lower  his  net  income  for  computing 
his  Federal  income  tax  liability.  A  tax 
credit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to 
the  total  tax  obligation  of  an  individual 
and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  a  cash  payment  on  the  Federal 
income  tax  which  an  individual  must  pay. 

Section  13  of  my  bill  provides  an  ini- 
tial tax  credit  of  10  percent  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation.  Then,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  credit  is  increased  by  10  per- 
cent each  year  until  the  plan  is  fully 
operational  in  the  fourth  year  and  the 
tax  credit  has  reached  40  percent. 

Section  13  of  my  bill  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  return  additional  tax  sources 
to  the  States  by  reducing  the  Federal 
tax  burden  on  individual  taxpayers. 
The  tax  credit  section  would  affect  the 
average  married  taxpayer  with  two  chil- 
dren in  the  following  way: 


At  10  percent,  no  matter  what  the  in- 
come level,  every  taxpayer  woiHd  be  bet- 
ter off  taking  the  tax  deduction  provided 
for  under  present  law.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  preclude  any  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  the  first  year  both  be- 
came of  the  Vietnam  war  and  m  order 
to  give  the  States  time  to  plan  their  own 
tax  programs  after  the  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Section  13  also  provides  that  the  tax- 
payer will  always  have  the  choice  of  a 
tax  credit  or  a  tax  deduction.  This  Is 
so  structured  that  while  it  will  benefit 
most  taxpayers  to  take  a  tax  credit,  some 
income  taxpayers  would  still  find  it  to 
their  best  interests  to  take  the  present 
tax  deduction. 

I  have  had  a  table  prepared  which 
shows  the  effect  of  this  new  method  of 
tax  computation  on  a  typical  individual 
with  a  family  of  four. 

At  the  20-percent  tax  credit  level  in 
the  second  year  of  operation,  the  family 
of  four  with  an  income  of  $5,500  would 
save  $15.95  by  taking  the  credit  rather 
than  the  deduction.  For  the  same  in- 
come level,  with  a  30 -percent  tax  credit, 
the  saving  would  amount  to  $47.85  for 
the  average  family  of  four.  'When  fully 
operational  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  family  would  save  a  total  of 
$79.75. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  table  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  Laird  revenue 
sharing  bill's  tax  credit  section  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Before  that,  however,  let  me  point  out 
that  imder  section  13.  when  an  individ- 
ual's net  tax  obligation  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  credit  which  he  can  claim,  the 
Individual's  tax  obligation  will  be  zero. 
Under  present  law,  of  course,  he  would 
not  receive  a  rebate  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  credit  which  he  has  computed. 
This  would  also  be  true  under  section 
13  of  H.R.  5450. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  when 
examining  this  table,  is  that  the  figures 
for  deductions  are  averages  based  on  the 
total  returns  filed  in  that  Income  cate- 
gory with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  most  recent  complete  data  which 
is  available  on  this  subject  covers  calen- 
dar year  1964.  It  is  this  data  on  which 
the  enclosed  table  is  based. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Comparison  of  estimated  ta.  benefits  by  vanous  income  level  taxpayers  fromW  ^^^^^^Zt\mVR^ S X  ConJ) """"'  ''"'  "' 
(S)  tax  credit  in  lieu  of  deduction,  as  proposed  tn  the  Laird  revenue  sharing  bill,  H.K.  oJ,bU  {^vin  ^ong.) 


IComputatlons  based  on  a  family  of  4] 


Income 
level ' 


W.500  ... 
$7,500  .. 
»12,6O0... 
$17.500... 
$35,010.  . 
$74.000... 


mm 


Income  taT 
liabUlty  » 


J3il 

281 

555 

1,386 

2.348 

7,228 

24.7b3 


Average 

deduction 

(or  State 

and  local 

taxes 


$217 
319 
438 
679 
9fi2 
,.541 
1.394 


Tax  benefit 

from 

deduction 

of  State 

and  local 

taxes 


Estimated  tax  credit,  and  net  tax  benefit  •  therefrom,  for  State  and  local  taxes 


10-percent  credit 


Amount  Net  tax 

of  tax        '       benefit 
credit        1 


20-percent  credit 


Amount 
of  tax 
credit 


Net  tax 
benefit 


30-pereent  credit 


40-porcent  credit 


Amount 
of  tax 
credit 


Net  tax  Amount      i      Net  tax 

benefit       !        of  tax        !      benefit 

credit 


$30  38 
47.85 
74.46 
129.79 
222.17 
5fi4.ti3 


$21  70 
31.90 
43.80 
67.90 
9<~..  20 
154.10 
339.40 


-$S.f« 

-15  95 

-30  66 

-61.89 

-125. 97 

-410.53 

-1.459.42 


$43.40 

63.80 
87.60 
135.80 
192.40 
308.20 
678. 80 


$13.02 

15.95 

13  14 

6.01 

-29.77 

-2.56.43 

-1,  IJO.  02 


$65  10 
95.70 
131.40 
203.  70 
288.60 
462.30 
1,018.20 


$34  72 

•$86.80 

•$5fi.42 

47.85 

12: .  60 

79.75 

56.94 

175  20 

100  74 

73  91 

271.60 

141  81 

66.43 

364.80 

162.  f.3 

-102.33 

616.  40 

61.77 

-780.62 

1,  357.  60 

-441.22 

'  All  income  is  assumed  to  be  earned  Income.  ,   , .    .,        „  ^, 

'Tax  romputution.i  ■mvie  on  the  following  ivssumptions  (and  rounded  to  the  newest 
doUar)  iai  The  taxrmvers  itemired  their  deductions.  The  amount  of  deductliins 
used  In  the  compulations  werf  the  average  deductions  for  the  respective  mcoim'  clitsses. 
These  were  derived  from  hiisic  data  in  ■■J'rpllminary  Report.  .<tat  sties  of  Inconie- 
1964.  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns."     (b)  Taxpayers  use  the  tax  rate  schedule. 


!  The  net  tax  benefit  Ls  e(iual  to  the  tax  credit  (allowed  under  "  I^- S^"*  .'fss  the  de- 
due  .on  allowed  under  present  law.  A  mmus  figure  for  the  net  t^^J^eaeflt  indicates 
that  the  deduction  will  provide  a  larger  tax  savmg  than  the  tax  credit  w  lU. 
Min<^  the^crldlt  is  limited  to  the  tax  hahility  of  the  ^^^^P/Jf  ^^^"fi  ^PP-y^i'^* 
credit  the  net  tax  benent.  in  this  example,  would  be  limited  to  $36.  (A  tax  credit  of 
$66.38 '(i.e..  $30.38  -f  $36)  would  provide  this  maximum  benctlt.) 
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THE     US      COMMERCIAL     FISHING 
FLEET 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  are  encouraging  signs  for  our  fish- 
ing neet  these  days.  From  the  scallopers 
out  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  the 
shrimpers  out  of  the  gulf  ports  and  the 
long-liners  that  put  out  from  the  west 

coast  for  tuna. 

It  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  proudest 
industries.  . 

It  is  an  industry  where  once  the  United 
States  led  other  nations  of  the  world;  an 
industi-y  where  she  slipped,  but  it  would 
appear  that  America  is  making  a  come- 
back, and  with  unity  of  effort  and  co- 
operation can  make  tremendous  progress. 
The  coming  exposition  will  afford  the 
means  for  such  unity  and  cooperation. 
The  U.S.  commercial  fishing  industry  an- 
nually produces  about  5  billion  pounds 
of  fish  and  shellfish.  Based  on  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  resources  off  our  coast, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  the  production 
to  Incease  five  times  if  resources  not  now 
used  or  only  partially  used  are  earnestly 
employed  by  our  fishermen. 

While  the  United  States  now  ranks 
fifth  in  the  community  of  fishing  nations, 
there  are  several  factors  which  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  Industry  could  and 
will  be  more  vital  in  the  coming  years. 

There  is  the  most  encouraging  factor, 
the  rising  demand  for  fish  and  shellfish. 
Total  utilization  per  person  runs  from 
55  pounds  in  1965  to  about  64  pounds  In 
1966.  This  can  be  increased.  More  new 
vessels  entered  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet  in 
1966  than  in  any  other  year  since  the 
1950's. 

The  Government's  ship  construction 
program,  in  which  I  was  glad  to  play  a 
leading  part,  passed  by  the  Congress,  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  this  surge.  This 
program  should  be  increased.  We  are 
now  seeing  American  capital  building 
factory  ships  that  we  hope  will  restore 
the  U.S.  position  in  the  international 
fishing  scene. 

Last  February  2  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  approved  fi«:h  flour  for 
human  consumption.  Now  President 
Johnson  has  signed  a  bill  authorizing 
construction  of  one  fish  flour  pilot  plant 
and  plans  for  a  second  to  investigate  how 
this  flour  can  alleviate  the  food  prob- 
lems of  the  emerging  nations. 

Although  the  United  States  imports  60 
percent  of  its  fisheries  products  and  al- 
though the  industry  does  not  play  a 
major  part  in  our  total  trade,  commer- 
cial fishing  jumped  to  $100  million  in 
1966.  Our  larger  stake  in  this  vital  in- 
dustry increased  our  International 
responsibilities. 

This  October,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  American  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  will  have  an  exposition,  to 
be  held  in  Boston.  This  will  be  a  trade 
show  to  foster  cooperation  and  under- 
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standing  between  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry, with  a  view  to  aiding  its  long- 
range  growth.  Participating  in  the  ex- 
position will  be  leaders  from  all  segments 
of  the  industry  with  international  rep- 
resentation   as   well    as    American,    are 

invited.  ,  ..    ■, 

Considering  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions, it  seems  appropriate  that  we  pro- 
vide leadership  in  commercial  fishing. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must : 

First.  Put  increased  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  more  efficient  and  lower 
cost  methods  of  harvesting  fish. 

Second.  Make  greater  use  of  under- 
utilized and  unutilized  species. 

Third.  Place  greater  emphasis  on 
applications  of  new  technology  and  re- 
search findings. 

Fourth.  Increase  public  awareness  of 
the  health  and  nutritional  advantage  of 
fishery  products  as  a  regular  item  in  our 

diets. 

The  American  Commercial  Fish  Ex- 
position with  its  seminars  will  be  a  place 
where  these  matters  will  be  discussed 
and  advanced.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation  and  will  be  sponsored  by 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the 
East,  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  interest  in  the  coming  exposition 
should,  as  I  hope,  and  urge,  be  active  and 
widespread. 

I  Include  a  press  release  contaimng  in- 
formation about  the  exposition  made  by 
the  American  Commercial  Fish  Exposi- 
tion, Inc.,  on  February  24.  1967. 

This  October,  for  the  first  time  In  its  his- 
tory the  American  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry win  have  an  exposition,  a  trade  show 
to  foster  cooperation  and  undersUindlng  be- 
tween all  segments  of  the  industry,  with  a 
view  to  aiding  its  long  range  growth. 

Mr  Davis  Taylor,  Boston  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  president  of  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  show,  announced  that  the 
first  American  Commercial  Fish  Exposition 
will  be  held  In  Boston  this  fall  from  Tuesday. 
October  10,  through  October  14. 

Participating  In  the  Exposition  will  be  lead- 
ers from  all  segments  of  the  Industry  with 
international  representation  Invited  as  well 
as  American.  The  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  promised  complete  cooperation, 
along  with  research  and  educational  institu- 
tions, the  commercial  fishermen  themselves, 
fleet  owners,  naval  architects,  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  equipment,  and  the  Indus- 
try's trade  publications. 

In  addition  to  exhibits  of  all  the  latest 
methods,  gear  engines,  hardware,  nets  and 
electronics  equipment  at  the  show  Itself, 
seminars  will  be  held  each  day  of  the  show. 
These  seminars  will  cover  all  fields  of  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry.  Including  de- 
tection and  catching,  handling,  fishing  ves- 
sels and  subsidies,  as  well  as  the  processing 
and  marketing  phases  of  the  business.  The 
sponsoring  firm  Is  a  corporation  Jointly 
owned  by  the  Globe  Newspaper  Company  and 
Attorney  Richard  A.  Sullivan  of  Boston. 
Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  The  Boston  Globe 
is  president,  and  Attorney  Sullivan  is  execu- 
tive director. 


EIGHTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF   STATE- 
HOOD FOR  HAWAII 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  8 
years  ago  yesterday — March  12 — the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
which  provided  for  admission  of  Hawaii 
as  the  50th  State  of  the  Union.  The 
House  vote  was  overwhelming :  323  Mem- 
bers gave  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill,  while  only  89 
Members  opposed  it. 

I  rise  to  take  the  floor  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  thank  those  whom  I  can  now 
call  my  colleagues  and  who  worked  tire- 
lessly and  endlessly  for  a  cause  which  to 
their  own  constituents  meant  little  or 
nothing,  but  to  over  half  a  million  Amer- 
icans in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
meant  political  justice  and  a  full  and 
final  recognition  of  their  proven  loyalty 
to  American  ideals.  I  wish  to  thank 
those  Members,  too,  who  voted  against 
Hawaii's  admission  but  who  have  subse- 
quently seen  enlightenment  and  helped 
in  different  ways  to  make  Hawaii  the 
great  State  that  it  is  today  after  only 
8  short  years. 

I  wish  further  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  speak  for  a  truly  grateful  people 
who  fully  appreciate  the  wonderful  priv- 
ilege of  being  full-fledged  citizens  of  this 
greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  House 
passed  the  bill  for  Hawaiian  statehood 
was  matched  only  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  for  statehood. 

Hawaii  first  petitioned  for  statehood 
more  than  half  a  century  before  it  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  The  first  such 
petition  was  presented  to  Congress  in 
1903.  In  that  year,  the  territorial  legis- 
lature passed  a  joint  resolution  asking 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  which 
would  enable  Hawaii  to  become  a  State 
The  Island  legislature  presented  at  least 
16  such  petitions  to  Congress  before 
statehood  was  finally  granted. 

The  resolutions  for  statehood  passed 
so  many  times  by  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture represented  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  to  participate  in  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States.  But 
a  more  direct  and  dramatic  expression 
of  the  popular  wish  for  statehood  was 
made  by  the  people  on  the  street  when 
they  signed  the  so-called  statehood  honor 
roll.  This  great  roll  of  newsprint  paper, 
6  feet  wide  a  mile  long,  which  bears  the 
signatures  of  the  116.000  Hawaiians  who 
petitioned  Congress  for  statehood,  was 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  February  26.  1954.  It  rests  now  in 
the  National  Archives  together  with  the 
Eteclaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  like  these  two 
great  human  documents  represents  an 
affirmation  of  man's  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

That  one  out  of  every  five  citizens  in 
Hawaii  stood  in  line,  many  for  hours,  to 
sign  the  honor  roll  attests  to  the  same 
public  spirit  with  which  the  people  oi 
Hawaii  fulfilled  their  public  obligations^ 
even  while  being  denied  the  exercise  oi 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  first-class 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  as  a  StAte. 
Hawaii   is  giving   a  unique   and  inms- 
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pensable  kind  of  support  to  America's 
position  of  free  world  leadership,  a  kind 
of  support  which  Hawaii  alone  can  give. 
Hawaii  serves  not  merely  as  a  militaH'' 
outpost  of  America  in  the  Pacific.  Face 
to  face  with  communism  in  Asia.  Hawaii 
serves  to  exemplify  to  the  peoples  of  Asia 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  the  ideal  of 
fraternity. 

Communism  holds  out  to  the  peoples  of 
Asia  the  ideal  of  fraternity  as  a  goal 
which  can  be  achieved  only  through 
scientific  and  technological  development. 
But  the  Communists  undertake  scientific 
and  technical  progress  only  by  means  of 
the  total  subordination  of  the  individ- 
ual to  collective  planning  by  the  State 
and  only  by  means  of  utter  disregard  to 
personal  rights  and  liberties.  The  Com- 
munists seek  to  realize  fraternity 
through  enforced  sacrifice  of  individual 
liberty. 

Hawaii  demonstrates  to  the  peoples  of 
Asia  that  both  fraternity  and  technolog- 
ical progress  can  be  achieved  through 
free  exercise  of  individual  liberty. 

In  Hawaii,  individual  liberty  and 
scientific  progress  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
peoples  of  Asia  can  see  progress  in  ex- 
perimental research  in  Hawaii  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  mind  itself  and 
as  a  reflection  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind 
which  is  indispensable  for  progress. 

Hawaiian  scientists  are  on  the  frontier 
of  experimental  research  in  several 
areas — in  biomedicine  and  oceanography, 
in  volcanology.  which  is  the  study  of  vol- 
canoes and  volcanic  lava,  in  sugar  and 
pineapple  production,  and  hopefully,  in 
the  near  future,  in  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical agriculture. 

Biomedical  research  teams  are  exploit- 
ing the  special  possibilities  which  Hawaii 
offers  for  the  study  of  medicinal  plants. 
There  are  certain  medicinal  plants  which 
will  grow  only  In  a  tropical  or  subtropical 
climate,  and  these  do  well  in  Hawaii. 

Researchers  in  Hawaii  are  pursuing 
medically  valuable  studies  of  fermenta- 
tion processes.  Sugar  is  Hawaii's  biggest 
crop,  and  large  amounts  of  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses are  needed  to  produce  by  means 
of  fermentation  such  products  as  alco- 
hols, organic  acids,  cortisone,  and  many 
antibiotics. 

And  scientists  in  biomedicine  are 
making  significant  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  organ,  tissue,  and  cell  cul- 
ture. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  racial  backgrounds.  Few  scien- 
tists have  as  much  opportunity  as  do 
medical  researchers  in  Hawaii  to  study 
correlations  between  ethnic  background 
and  human  physiology.  And  research- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Biomedical  Research 
Center  are  likely  to  make  tremendous 
contributions  to  medical  knowledge  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  Pacific  and  Asian 
areas.  It  should,  with  proper  support 
and  nurture  develop  into  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  center. 

Another  area  in  which  Hawaii  is  pro- 
viding national  leadership  is  oceanog- 
raphy. Dr.  George  W.  Woollard,  direc- 
tor of  the  Geophysics  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  says  that  Hawaii 
offers  better  opportunities  for  oceano- 
graphic  research  than  does  any  place  on 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States.     Ha- 


waiian waters  are  clear:  around  the 
islands  are  both  shallow  areas  and  water 
more  than  18.000  feet  deep;  Hawaiian 
waters  move  in  unusual  currents  formed 
by  the  configuration  of  the  islands;  and 
the  climate  is  warm  and  steady  so  that 
research  can  go  on  without  interruption 
all  year  round. 

Research  men  are  presently  planning 
to  construct  manned  underwater  labora- 
tories off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Oahu. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
undertakes  programs  of  research  in  its 
laboratory  in  Honolulu.  Other  experi- 
mental studies  are  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration.  Pri- 
vate industry  is  also  doing  experimental, 
oceanographic  research  in  Hawaii. 
Some  of  the  corporations  which  have  un- 
dertaken such  studies  are  the  Bissett- 
Berman  Corp.,  Ocean  Science  &  Engi- 
neering, Inc.,  Ling-Tempco-Vought,  Inc., 

the  Lockheed  Corp.,  and  Alpine  Geo- 
physical Associates. 

In  still  another  scientific  area  the  de- 
partment of  soils  and  chemistry  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  has  performed 
valuable,  experimental  research  with  vol- 
canic lava.  The  research  which  univer- 
sity scientists  have  done  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  reclaim  land  inundated  by  vol- 
canic lava  and  to  use  this  land  to  grow 
such  valuable  crops  as  papaya,  guava. 
acerola  cherries,  and  macadamia  nuts. 
There  are  now  hundreds  of  acres  of 
macadamia  nut  orchards  on  lava  land 
near  Hilo  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Scientists  in  Hawaii  have  also  per- 
formed remarkably  in  sugar  research  at 
their  experiment  station  in  Honolulu. 
The  experiment  station  is  generously 
supported  by  the  sugar  growers  of  Ha- 
waii. Researchers  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  eliminated  sugar  losses  caused 
by  pests  and  diseases,  and  have  developed 
new  varieties  of  cane.  As  a  result  of  ex- 
perimental work  with  sugar,  growers  in 
Hawaii  produce  in  excess  of  two  times 
the  normal  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  in  any 
other  area. 

Researchers  at  the  Pineapple  Research 
Institute  also  have  performed  distin- 
guished experimental  work.  Among 
other  achievements,  researchers  at  the 
Institute  developed  DDT  as  a  soil  fumi- 
gant. 

Hawaii  appears  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous site  for  the  establishment  of  the 
research  center  in  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal agriculture  which  is  provided  for  un- 
der the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966.  It 
i.';  prepared  to  assume  this  important  role 
to  aid  the  developing  nations  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  and  elsewhere. 

Hawaii  thus  demonstrates  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  that  liberty  and  scientific 
progress  go  hand  in  hand. 

More  than  this.  Hawaii  demonstrates 
that  liberty  and  fraternity  also  go  hand 
in  hand. 

We  in  Hawaii  come  from  many  races 
and  from  different  continents.  Some  of 
us  are  ethnically  Hawaiian:  some  are  of 
western  origin;  some  are  of  Japanese  de- 
scent; and  others  are  of  Filipino,  Chi- 
nese, and  Korean  stock. 

Racial  discrimination  is  virtually  un- 
known among  us.  The  Hawaii  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission reported  in  1961  that  it  had  had 


"no  requests  of  any  kind  for  action  or 
assistance  in  the  field  of  civil  rights"  and 
that  it  "knows  of  no  instance  in  Hawaii 
which  calls  for  enforcement  of  any  laws 
on  civil  rights. '  In  Hawaii,  we  respect 
every  person  as  a  person  regardless  of 
race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  East-West  Center 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  which  Con- 
gress established  in  1960.  makes  pos- 
sible the  introduction  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  scholars  from  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries  to  Amercian  values  and 
ideas.  The  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  between  East  and 
West  likewise  gives  opportunity  to  Ameri- 
can students  and  scholars  to  acquire  new 
understanding  of  the  cultures  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  peoples.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  is  in  a  uniquely  advantageous 
position  to  provide  a  meeting  place  for 
men  and  women  who  are  likely  to  assume 
places  of  public  leadership  in  their  own 
countries  in  years  to  come.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
East-West  Center  is  "the  Asia-America 
program."  which  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  University  of  Hawaii  catalog  for 
1966  to  1967: 

The  Asia-American  Program  presents  lec- 
tures and  seminars  ...  on  an  IntercuUural 
and  interdisciplinary  basis  which  are  re- 
quired of  all  1  East-West  Center]  students. 
It  further  organizes  group  field  study  for 
Asian  students  on  the  United  States  main- 
land, providing  professional  staff  for  orienta- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  the  United  States 
to  Asian  participants. 

And  when  Asian  students  who  have 
seen  America  for  themselves  as  members 
of  field-study  groups  return  to  the  cen- 
ter, they  participate  in  an  Asia-America 
seminar  in  order  to  discuss  their  experi- 
ences. The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Evaluation  by  Asian  students  of  their 
American  experiences  and  by  American  stu- 
dents of  their  Asian  experiences.  This 
seminar  offers  a  forum  for  a  free  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  impressions  gained  In  the  field 
study  program. 

I  think  it  is  true  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Hawaii  is  making  a  unique  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  America's  social  progress, 
but  also  to  the  defense  of  liberty  every- 
where. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the  50th 
State  during  the  8  short  years  since 
the  date  of  passage  by  this  august  body 
of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill.  While 
Hawaii  presents  that  record  with  justi- 
fiable pride,  she  also  looks  to  the  future 
with  confidence  and  welcomes  the  chal- 
lenge of  proving  herself  ever  worthy  to 
take  her  place  among  the  other  49  great 
States  to  make  up  the  United  States  of 
America. 

FREDERIC    COHEN— EMINENT    NEW 
YORK  MUSICIAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    RYAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    Frederic 
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Cohen,  beloved  neighbor,  constituent  of 
mine,  composer,  and  former  director  of 
the  Juilliard  Opera  Theater,  died  Friday 
in  New  York.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Cohen  far 
transcends  the  particular  compositions 
he  has  left  for  future  generations  to  en- 
joy and  to  study.  His  humanity  and  his 
inspiring  influences  as  an  educator  on 
succeeding  generations  of  young  musi- 
cians was  indeed  a  major  contribution 
In  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frederic  Cohen  was  a 
man  of  parts.  His  career  holds  many 
inspiring  moments.  He  grew  up  and 
studied  music  in  Germany  where  he  was 
born.  Eventually  he  began  conducting 
opera  in  municipal  theaters  and  finally 
became  director  of  the  Essen  Opera 
Theater.  The  Nazis  dismissed  him  from 
this  post  in  1933. 

After  that  Frederic  Cohen  fled  Ger- 
many with  his  friend,  Kurt  Jooss,  who 
was  the  director  of  a  ballet  company  for 
which  Mr.  Cohen  had  written  his  master- 
ful score  -The  Green  Table."  Together 
they  went  to  England  where  Mr.  Jooss 
started  another  ballet  company  of  which 
Frederic  Cohen  was  the  musical  direc- 
tor for  the  next  8  years. 

In  1941  he  came  to  the  United  States 
to  continue  his  illustrious  career  in 
America.  During  World  War  H  he 
taught  music  at  Black  Mountain  and 
Kenyon  Colleges.  In  1945  he  became  sec- 
retary of  the  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music,  and  In  1951  its 
president.  His  devotion  to  furthering 
contemporary  music  in  America  was  deep 
and  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
managed  singlehandedly  to  bring  the 
operas  of  many  of  his  fellow  composers 
to  the  public  and  to  his  students  as  well. 
In  1946,  Frederic  Cohen  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Juilliard  Opera  Theater  where 
he  remained  until  1963  when  he  retired 
because  of  Illness.  During  his  tenure 
there,  he  offered  American  premieres  of 
operas  by  Britten,  Dallaplccola,  Strauss, 
Hindemith,  Kodaly.  as  well  as  a  lesser 
known  work  of  Mozart.  This  alone  was 
a  major  contribution  to  the  American 
opera  repertoire,  but  the  training  he  gave 
to  the  students  who  have  gone  on  to 
careers  in  vocal  music  was  revered  and 
valued  by  all — including  those  who  have 
gone  on  to  stardom. 

During  this  time  he  was  guest  con- 
ductor and  later  acting  director  of  the 
opera  department  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  Lenox,  Mass..  where  he  again 
brought  new  works  to  the  public  ear. 

Frederic  Cohen  also,  among  his  many 
activities,  made  a  comprehensive  survey 
during  1952  to  1954  of  opera  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Juilliard  Musical  Founda- 
tion and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associ- 
ation. His  conclusions  were  published  in 
1957  in  the  fall  edition  of  the  Juilliard 
Review.  They  included  far-reaching 
recommendations  thrxt  the  Metropolitan 
Ooera  eiidorse  a  training  system  for 
lyric  stage  artists,  a  system  of  regional 
opera  theaters  in  America,  a  university 
opera  chain,  an  annual  American  festival 
of  opera,  etc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frederic  Cohen  was 
known  to  me  as  a  human  being  worthy 
of  the  highest  tribute.  Of  those  who 
knew  him  in  his  field,  however,  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  comment  I  have  heard 


was  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday,  March  13.  According  to  the 
Times,  William  Shuman,  former  presi- 
dent of  Juilliard  and  present  president 
of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  said  yesterday : 

Frederic  Cohen  was  a  distinguished  man  of 
the  lyric  theater.  In  the  years  I  knew  him 
at  the  JuUUard  School  of  Music  he  Inspired 
in  all  his  students,  many  of  whom  are  now 
established  artists,  a  sense  of  mission.  His 
artistic  Integrity  and  enthusiasm  were  un- 
compromising and  an  example  to  all  who 
worked  with  him.  His  persistent  courage  In 
the  face  of  debllltaUng  Illness  was  an  In- 
spiration which  we,  his  colleagues,  can  never 
forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  knew  Frederic 
Cohen  in  any  way  will  remember  him  as 
someone  who  made  our  lives  richer  both 
personally  and  by  enhancing  the  ctiltural 
life  of  whatever  place  in  the  world  he 
happened  to  be. 


DMSO,  THE  PERSECUTED  DRUG 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  my  interest  in  promoting 
free  clinical  testing  of  DMSO  under  the 
supervision  of  physicians.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Jean  K.  Weston,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Pharmaceutical  Council. 
Inc.  The  interview  was  given  In  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  was  reported  by  Ann 
Sullivan.    Here  is  her  story : 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  Feb.  16,  1967) 
Pharmaceuticai,     CotiNcn.     Otficial     Raps 

Food,    Drug    Agency    Limits    on    DMSO 

Tests 

(By  Ann  SulUvan) 

Difficult  requirements  for  pre-clearance  of 
experimental  work  on  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
have  been  set  by  the  overworked  and  vinder- 
manned  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Dr. 
Jean  K.  Weston,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Pharmaceutical  Council,  Inc.,  said  In 
Portland  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Weston,  both  an  M.D.  and  Ph.  D.,  with 
a  long  record  of  research  and  teaching  at 
Temple  University,  was  in  Portland  briefly  to 
confer  with  state  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical leaders  and  to  make  a  talk  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

The  drug  DMSO  which  flgiired  In  clinical 
bans  by  FDA  a  year  ago,  then  was  returned 
to  limited  testing  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Is  expected  to  be  back  on  prescription 
In  Europe  this  spring. 

Weston  said  in  his  opinion,  when  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  meeting  of  March 
1966,  showed  so  much  "of  promise"  in  the 
unusual  chemical,  that  the  testing  of  It 
should  have  been  stepped  up  rather  than 
shut  off  at  that  time. 

QUESTION   P03ED 

"I  would  hope  they  coxild  go  ahead  and 
find  out  what  DMSO  Is  good  for.  Certainly 
the  New  York  meeting  demonstrated  enough 
Interesting  areas  of  further  study.  Why 
should  this  be  stopped?" 

Requiring  all  further  studies  planned  on 
DMSO  to  be  precleared  by  the  FDA  commis- 
sioner. Dr.  Weeton  said,  Is  not  spelled  out  for 


drugs  In  either  the  congressional  amend- 
ments of  1962,  nor  the  FDA  regulations  which 
followed. 

Dr.  Weston  said  If  he  were  advising  phar- 
maceutical firms  interested  In  fxu-ther  test- 
ing under  these  requirements,  he  would  say; 

"Eton't  do  this.  It  Is  setting  up  a  prec- 
edent.  without  going  tlirough  the  law  or  the 
regulations." 

His  Oregon  mission  Tuesday  was  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  information 
in  regard  to  new  national  legislation  In  the 
hopper  which  Includes  "generic"  drug  refer- 
ences. 

It  Is  Dr.  Weston's  opinion  that  these 
amendments  expanding  benefits  of  Titles  18 
and  19,  some  of  which  carry  language  re- 
stricting the  right  of  physicians  to  prescribe 
drugs  other  than  by  their  generic  name,  are 
all  based  "on  a  fvmdamentally  Inaccurate 
idea." 

EITECTS  VABY 

The  idea,  "That  if  you  put  a  generic 
name — the  chemical  agent — on  a  drug,  that 
you  can  be  sure  of  Its  therapeutic  effect. 
This  Is  not  true.  You  can  take  the  same 
chemical  and  grind  one  batch  of  It  twice 
as  long  as  another  and  come  out  with  two 
different  effects,"  he  said. 

"The  physical  characteristics  can  vary 
widely."  Additions  of  preservatives,  exclplent 
(Ingredient  to  make  It  run  more  smoothly), 
and  methods  of  manufacture.  Including  pur- 
ity standards,  all  vary  and  often  can  modify 
the  result,  he  said. 

Even  penicillin  varies  between  drug  man- 
ufacturers, said  Dr.  Weston.  Public  health 
standards  require  85  per  cent  purity,  yet 
some  top  pharmaceutical  firms  voluntarily 
set  their  own  standards  at  99  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  physicians  at  the  meeting  at 
the  Oregon  Medical  Association  agreed  that 
they  themselves  know  of  differing  effects 
from  different  products. 

Dr.  Weston  said  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  its 
problems. 

"They  were  given  an  Important  job  to  do 
with  the  1962  amendments.  But  they  didn't 
have  adequate  staff  They  still  don't.  As  a 
result  of  the  hasty  legislation,  they  can't  do 
the  Job.  Dr.  James  Goddard  has  said  he 
will  try." 

Dr.  Weston  pointed  out  that  approximately 
400  new  drug  applications  have  been  on  file 
with  FDA  for  a  long  time. 

DELAYS   SEEN 

"We  don't  know  how  many  drugs  are  hung 
up  there.  They  tell  us  that  Is  confidential 
Information." 

He  and  Dr.  Elton  McCawley  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  pointed  out 
two  "excellent"  drugs,  Indocln  (antirheu- 
matic) and  Zyloprlm  (antlgout)  which  were 
available  abroad  long  before  here. 

Dr.  McCawley  pointed  out  that  a  number 
of  major  American  manufacturers  are  build- 
ing plants  and  research  laboratories  in  other 
cotintrles,  naming  Mexico  City  for  one. 

"Should  I  learn  Spanish?"  he  quipped. 

A  study  released  two  weeks  ago  show  that 
the  number  of  prescription  drug  products 
Introduced  in  1966  dropped  to  80  from  112 
the  year  before.  Over  a  10-year  period,  the 
number  of  new  medicines  approved  by  FDA 
for  marketing  has  declined  80  per  cent. 

Sharpest  decline  was  in  the  number  or 
single  new  chemical  agents.  The  figure 
reached  a  new  low  of  12  after  a  high  of  63 
in  1959. 

The  study,  by  Paul  deHaen,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  also  showed  the  American  drug 
Industry  marketed  seven  new  single  chemical 
agents  In  other  countries  which  were  not 
available  In  the  United  States.  The  number 
introduced  In  the  United  States  was  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  four  major  countries  or 
Western  Europe. 

Prance  marketed  34;  Germany,  42;  Great 
Britain.  20  and  Italy,  21.  One-third  of  these 
were  developed  by  American  scientists. 
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OREGON  HIGHWAY  FUND  CUTBACK 
PROTESTED 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  out  in  the  past  about  the  unjusti- 
fied and  legally  dubious  cutback  in  high- 
way funds  by  this  administration.  The 
devious  use  and  misuse  of  these  already 
dedicated  revenues  has  been  protested 
by  many  Members  of  this  body. 

Officials  in  State  and  local  government 
are  concerned.  The  President's  arbi- 
trary cut  in  dedicated  moneys,  moneys 
that  should  go  to  improve  our  highway 
system  and  save  lives,  is  a  shocking 
example  of  lack  of  foresight.  Many  of 
the  wasteful  Great  Society  programs  can 
be  cut.  yet  the  needed  highways  are  left 
to  go  begging. 

Oregon  highway  officials  are  among 
the  many  people  shocked  at  the  admin- 
istration's action.  A  slight  thaw  in  the 
fund  freeze  has  been  a  misleading  token 
promise  that  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
a  tree  that  shows  a  few  blossoms,  but 
never  bears  fruit. 

Oregon's  highway  program  has  been 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  advanced.  It 
must  continue  moving  forward  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  State. 
This  will  not  be  possible  without  the  full 
use  of  the  allotted,  dedicated  Federal 
highway  funds. 

Concern  over  this  situation  In  the 
State  highway  department  is  rising.  I 
would  like  to  present  at  this  time  a  state- 
ment I  have  received  from  Oregon  State 
Highway  Engineer  Forrest  Cooper,  out- 
lining Oregon's  position  on  the  Federal 
highway  fimd  cutback: 
Statement  re  Oregon's  Position  on  the 
Federal  Highway  Cotback 
(By  Forrest  Cooper) 

The  position  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  recently  an- 
nounced federal  highway  cutback  and  the 
threatened  further  cutback  is  as  follows: 

(1)  We  object  to  the  cutback  because  of 
the  disruption  It  will  cause  to  Oregon's  badly 
needed  highway  program. 

(2)  We  object  to  the  cutback  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  safety.  With  great  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  highway  safety  by 
the  Federal  Government,  it  seems  an  incon- 
sistent position  for  the  Government  to  re- 
duce fiinds  for  Improvements  which  have 
proven  to  add  materially  to  highway  safety. 

(3)  We  object  to  the  retroactive  provi- 
sions of  the  cutback,  as  we  feel  they  are 
unfair. 

(4)  We  object  to  the  uncertainty  created 
by  the  drastic  cutback  and  the  proposed  cut- 
back, as  It  Is  impossible  to  properly  plan  fu- 
ture construction  programs  due  to  the  un- 
certainty as  to  when.  If  ever,  cuts  will  be 
restored. 

(5)  We  object  to  the  cutback  because  ol 
the  serious  disruptions  It  will  cause  to  the 
construction  Industry  which,  in  good  faith, 
tooled  and  staffed  for  the  efficient  comple- 
tion of  the  federal  highway  program. 

Highway  construction  In  Oregon,  as  In 
many  other  states,  is  largely  done  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis.  Doling  out  money  In  quarters 
at  the   whim   of    the   Federal    Government 


makes  It  Impossible  to  efficiently  plan,  con- 
tract, and  prosecute  work.  We  feel  that  It 
is  time  the  waste  and  confusion  caused  by 
erratic  federal  financing  should  be  ended,  so 
that  the  states  may  proceed  In  an  orderly 
and  economical  manner  to  Improve  the  high- 
way systems. 

POLLUTION     CONTROL    IN    WILLA- 
METTE RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration recently  released  a  "Summary 
Report  on  Water  Quality  Control  and 
Management  for  the  Willamette  River 
Basin."  Th  s  report  was  given  to  the 
press  and  received  wide  publicity  in 
Oregon. 

Last  Friday  I  received  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Oregon 
State  Sanitary  Authority  to  Oregon's 
Governor,  Tom  McCall. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  conflict 
between  the  Federal  agency  and  our 
State  authority  as  revealed  by  this  letter. 
In  this  day  of  rapidly  increasing  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  lives  of  each  of  us  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  be  extremely  close 
cooperation  between  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  connection  with  both  air  and 
water  pollution  problems. 

The  correspondence  to  which  I  refer 
indicates  a  lack  of  coordination,  and 
what  is  really  shocking  to  me  an  absence 
even  of  bare  communication.  The  Fed- 
eral agency  refused  even  to  give  our 
State  agency  an  advance  copy  of  the  re- 
port, with  the  advice  that  the  State 
would  have  to  wait  to  read  about  it  In 
the  newspapers.  This  procedure  raises 
political  overtones. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  breakdown  in  com- 
munications and  lack  of  coordination.  I 
would  appeal  to  both  of  these  government 
agencies  to  each  go  more  than  halfway 
in  this  regard,  so  that  the  cooperative 
effort  of  both  can  maxim'ze  the  progress 
of  solving  this  important  problem. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred 
follows: 

Oregon  State  Sanh-ary  Authority, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  March  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Tom  McCall. 
Governor.  State  of  Oregon, 
State  Capitol, 
Salem.  Oreg. 

Dear  Governor  McCall:  As  chief  engineer 
Of  Oregon's  official  water  pollution  control 
program,  I  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  the 
"Summary  Report  on  Water  Quality  Control 
and  Management  for  the  Willamette  River 
Basin"  which  was  released  the  other  day  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

I  must  comment  on  It  because  in  my  opin- 
ion It  represents  an  extremely  biased  and 
slanted  evaluation  of  the  State's  water  pol- 
lution control  program.  Because  of  the  fal- 
lacies which  It  contains  It  approaches  pro- 
fessional dishonesty. 


It  misleads  the  reader  Into  believing  that 
the  present  water  quality  conditions  are 
critical,  that  they  are  continually  getting 
worse,  that  the  State's  pollution  control  pro- 
gram is  inadequate,  that  no  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past.  These  are  all  gross 
misrepresentations  of  the  actual  conditions. 
First  of  all  its  should  be  pointed  out  that 
although  much  of  the  report  pertains  to  and 
severely  criticizes  the  program  of  the  State 
Sanitary  Authority,  we  were  not  given  a  copy 
of  the  report  until  after  It  had  been  head- 
lined on  the  front  pages  of  the  local  news- 
papers on  Monday,  February  27,  1967.  As  a 
consequence,  we  were  unable  to  comment  on 
it  when  contacted  by  representatives  of  the 
press  on  Friday,  February  24.  We  had  previ- 
ously been  Informed  that  It  was  to  be  re- 
leased, but  when  we  asked  for  an  advance 
copy  the  Portland  office  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  advised 
that  we  would  have  to  wait  and  read  about 
It  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Sanitary  Authority  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  "the  Job  of  pollution  control  In 
the  Willamette  Basin  Is  far  from  done,  that 
it  will  be  a  continual  battle  to  maintain  high 
water  quality  standards,  that  the  Authority's 
present  program  needs  to  be  accelerated  and 
strengthened,  and  that  the  support  of  the 
general  public  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  a  program.  We  will  never  admit,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  necessary  to  misrepresent  ac- 
tual conditions,  to  distort  the  facts,  to  ex- 
aggerate deficiencies,  to  resort  to  such  devious 
means  to  get  headlines  In  order  to  gain  public 
support. 

I  will  point  out  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  report  that  cannot  be  supported 
by  factual  evidence  and  therefore  must  be 
considered  as  false. 

On  page  4  it  Is  stated  that  "bacterial  con- 
tamination hmits  the  sources  for  domestic, 
municipal  and  food  processing  water  sup- 
plies." That  definitely  Is  not  true.  It  is 
stated  further  that  an  "oxygen  block"  in 
Portland  harbor  "prevents  the  latter  stages  of 
the  spring  migration  of  salmon  upstream." 
That  likewise  Is  not  true.  It  is  claimed  that 
as  a  result  of  this  oxygen  block  there  is  a 
reduction  of  the  spawning  population  due  to 
predation  and  other  causes.  The  Oregon 
State  Fish  Commission  has  no  evidence  to 
support  either  that  statement  or  the  belief 
that  a  high  mortality  occurs  among  down- 
stream migrants  as  a  result  of  pollution  In 
the  Portland  harbor. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  the  Foreword  is  a 
good  example  of  how  tiie  report  misleads  the 
reader  Into  believing  that  present  river  con- 
ditions are  much  worse  than  they  actually 
are.  It  would  have  the  reader  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  gross  pollution  which  ex- 
isted some  20  or  30  years  ago  still  exists  to- 
day. Contrary  to  the  impression  given  in 
that  paragraph  the  main  Willamette,  as  the 
result  of  construction  of  upstream  sewage 
treatment  plants,  is  today  again  being  used 
as  a  source  of  public  water  supply  and  during 
the  summer  is  heavily  used  for  recreation  in- 
cluding water  skiing.  The  lead  paragraph's 
final  statement  that  "spawning  areas  for  that 
large  portion  of  the  Pacific  salmon  run  that 
is  based  upon  the  Willamette  have  deterio- 
rated with  persistence  of  pvoUutlon"  cannot 
be  supported  by  factual  evidence  and  there- 
fore is  also  false. 

Under  the  program  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Authority,  108  communities  (cities,  sanitary 
districts  and  other  entitles)  In  the  Willa- 
mette Basin  are  already  operating  secondary 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  report  on  page 
6  mentions  only  74  such  plants.  Of  the  nine 
cities  that  stillhave  only  primary  treatment, 
five  already  have  secondary  treatment  units 
under  construction,  a  sixth  one  opened  bids 
last  month  and  so  will  shortly  award  a  con- 
tract for  construction  of  secondary  facilities, 
a  seventh  is  planning  to  start  construction 
as  soon  as  revised  plans  can  be  completed  by 
the  consulting  engineers,  and  the  other  two 
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discharge  to  the  Columbia  River  rather  than 
to  the  Willamette,  and  so  are  not  In  Immedi- 
ate need  of  a  higher  degree  of  treatment. 
These  latter  two  are  Portland  and  Gresham. 
Page  2  of  the  report  presents  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  for  immediate  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  for  long-term  poUutlon 

control. 

Recommendation  No  1  for  Immediate  con- 
trol of  pollution  caused  by  pulp  mill  wastes 
specifies  that  the  equivalent  of  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  (85  ;  BOD  removal)  Is 
to  be  provided  uttliin  ftve  yeais  for  the  five 
sulphite  mills  located  In  the  basin.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Sanitary  Authority  specifies  that 
such  requirements  shall  be  met  before  the 
low  stream  flow  period  of  1968.  The  report 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  facilities 
for  the  removal  of  floating  and  settleable 
solids  (primary  treatment  i  were  Installed  In 
1966  for  the  Lebanon  mill,  are  already  under 
construction  at  the  West  Linn  and  Newberg 
mills,  and  during  1967  will  be  under  con- 
struction at  the  Oregon  City  and  Salem  mills. 
Likewise  no  mention  Is  made  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  low  stream  flow  period  of  1966 
the  BOD  of  these  pulp  mill  waste  loads  dis- 
charged to  the  main  river  were  reduced  by 
87  to  94  percent  at  Salem.  88  to  89  percent 
at  Newberg.  69  to  74  percent  at  Oregon  City, 
and  73  to  76  percent  at  West  Linn.  The  re- 
port gives  the  casual  reader  the  Impression 
that  the  pulp  mills  have  thus  far  done  little 
or  nothing  to  reduce  their  pollution  loads. 
Of  the  eleven  communities  mentioned  In 
Recommendation  No.  2  as  being  required  to 
install  witfiin  the  next  five  years  new  or  im- 
proved secondary  treatment  works,  two  (Mt. 
Angel  and  Sweet  Home)  have  already  com- 
pleted their  projects,  two  (Cottage  Grove 
and  Harrlsburg)  axe  presently  under  con- 
struction, one  (Junction  City)  has  recently 
opened  bids  for  construction,  and  five  others 
{Albany.  Monroe.  Oakrldge.  Dallas  and  Pan- 
non  Creek)  are  expected  to  be  under  con- 
struction before  the  end  of  1967.  The  other 
one  (McMlnnvlUe)  already  provides  second- 
ary treatment  and  Is  not  in  immediate  need 
of  Improvement. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration contends  that  because  the  lower 
Willamette  Is  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  that  portion  of  the  river  comes 
within  the  deflnltlon  of  "coastal  water"  and 
therefore  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  water  quality  standards.  It  is 
dfflcult  for  US  to  believe  that  Congress  In- 
tended that  such  waters  which  are  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  ocean  should  be  classified 
as  "coastal  waters."  This  Is  a  matter  which 
we  believe  should  be  strongly  contested  by 
all  coastal  states. 

Even  though  we  do  not  admit  that  any 
part  of  the  Willamette  Is  Interstate  water, 
we  are  In  the  process  of  establishing  specific 
water  quality  standards  for  all  of  the  main 
stem  as  well  as  Multnomah  Channel.  A 
public  hearing  for  considering  the  standards 
being  proposed  by  the  Sanitary  Authority 
has  been  scheduled  for  March  23.  1967.  here 
in  Portland.  The  proposed  standards  "clearly 
recognize  the  Importance  of  the  river  system 
as  a  spawning  area  for  anadromous  salmonld 
flsh  and  suppwrt  the  expansion  of  recrea- 
tional and  water  supply  capabilities  of  the 
basins  waters"  as  specified  In  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  Rec- 
ommendation No  3  for  Immediate  pollution 
abatement 

With  regard  to  Recommendation  No.  1  for 
long  term  pollution  control,  the  Sanitary  Au- 
thority and  its  staff  have  for  many  years 
been  promoting  the  area-wide  or  regional  ap- 
proach to  solving  pollution  control  problems. 
The  so-called  trt-county  master  sewer  system 
In  the  Portland  metropolitan  area,  the  Salem 
master  sewer  system  and  the  proposed  Bear 
Creek  Valley  project  are  all  the  result  of  these 


efforts  In  not  only  the  Willamette  Basin,  but 
the  entire  state. 

With  reference  to  the  report's  Recommen- 
dation No.  4  for  long  term  pollution  control, 
no  mention  Is  made  of  or  credit  given  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  for  having  conducted 
since  1950  a  comprehensive  monitoring  pro- 
gram In  the  Willamette  Basin.  Tills  program 
Which  has  been  greatly  expanded  In  recent 
years  will  be  further  Improved  this  next  blen- 
nlum  If  the  1967  Legislature  approves  our  re- 
quest for  Increased  staff  and  budget.  It  In- 
cludes regular  and  frequent  (dally  during  the 
low  stream  flow  period)  surveillance  of  the 
river  conditions  at  several  selected  sampling 
stations,  submission  of  monthly  reports  from 
cities  and  Industries  (weekly  from  the  pulp 
mills  during  the  summer)  regarding  waste 
loads  discharged  to  the  river,  and  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  surveys  or  checks  by 
Sanitary  Authority  personnel  of  waste  treat- 
ment plant  operations  and  efficiencies.  This 
monitoring  program  of  the  Authority  should 
be  more  than  adequate  to  maintain  effective 
control  of  the  water  quality  In  the  Willa- 
mette Basin  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  we  have  no  intention  of  defend- 
ing the  city  of  Portland  for  being  so  slow- 
in  completing  its  sewerage  works  project,  we 
believe  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  since 
1947  the  residents  of  Portland  have  spent 
more  than  $31,000,000  for  sewage  collection 
and  treatment.  In  1966  alone  contracts 
totaling  in  excess  of  $4,600,000  were  awarded 
by  the  city.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 94  percent  of  the  total  dry  weather 
flow  of  both  domestic  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes  produced  within  the  city  Is  being 
collected  and  satisfactorily  treated  at  either 
the  main  Columbia  River  primary  plant  or 
the  city's  new  and  smaller  Tryon  Creek  sec- 
ondary plant  which  discharges  to  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  city  has  promised  to  complete 
the  Interception  of  and  to  provide  adequate 
treatment  for  the  other  6  percent  of  Its  total 
sewage  and  waste  load  by  1968.  Additional 
Improvements  costing  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  of  course  be  required  over  the  next 
few  years  by  the  city  of  Portland  to  handle 
future  load  Increases  and  eventually  to  up- 
grade the  treatment  of  the  effluents  dis- 
charged to  the  Columbia  River. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  or  surprising 
about  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration's  estimate  of  $105,000,000  as 
the  cost  of  water  pollution  control  projects 
that  may  be  needed  during  the  next  20  years. 
The  actual  needs  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  population  growth  and  In- 
dustrial development  that  takes  place  during 
that  perl(xi.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
communities  and  industries  In  the  basin  have 
spent  at  least  that  amount  since  World  War 
II  for  sewage  and  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal. 

My  last  comment  regarding  the  federal  re- 
port Is  that  It  took  them  an  awfully  long 
time  to  complete  It.  The  federal  agency  has 
had  the  responsibility  for  developing  com- 
prehensive water  pollution  control  programs 
since  19.'J6. 

It  has  been  studying  the  Willamette  Basin 
Intensively  since  1961.  The  first  draft  of  the 
Willamette  report  was  prepared  some  two  and 
one-half  years  ago.  Why  was  It  released  at 
this  particular  time?  Most  of  the  factual 
Information  which  It  contains  was  obtained 
from  the  SanlUry  Authority.  We  have  been 
engaged  for  quite  some  time  In  carrying  out 
most  of  the  program  which  they  now 
recommend. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
but  I  thought  It  ImporUnt  to  bring  this 
matter  to  your  attention,  particularly  since 
the  local  newspapers  api>ear  to  have  Joined 
the  federal  agency's  bandwagon. 

If  you  should  desire  any  further  details, 
please  feel  free  to  request  them. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  H.  Spies. 
Secretary  and  Chief  Engineer. 

State  Sanitary  Authority. 


TO  PROVIDE  CREDIT  FOR  STATE 
AND  CITY  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  FinoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  payments 
for  State  and  local  income  taxes. 

This  legislation  will  help  produce  the 
answer  to  New  York  State's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. Under  the  legislation  I  propose. 
New  York  State  will  be  able  to  raise  its 
taxes,  and  the  Federal  Government — and 
not  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  State- 
will  pick  up  the  tab.  My  bill  would  also 
provide  a  credit  for  any  city  income  tax. 
Under  my  legislation.  New  York  State 
and  New  York  City  will  be  able  to  get  the 
extra  revenues  they  will  need  in  years  to 
come,  although  I  believe  that  New  York's 
needs  will  also  be  reduced  by  the  great 
financial  success  of  the  lottery  about  to 
be  established  In  New  York. 

Under  the  Fino  tax  credit  bill,  our 
States  and  cities  will  be  able  to  institute 
or  raise  income  taxes  to  get  more  money 
without  this  money  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  surrendering  some  of  its 
revenues  back  to  the  States  so  that  the 
States  will  be  able  to  conduct  programs 
without  running  to  Washington  for 
money.  The  dollars  that  are  spent  in 
the  States  will  go  further  than  the  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
hopefully,  because  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  a  roundtrip  to  'Washington,  and 
resultant  shrinkage. 

This  is  a  measure  in  support  of  waning 
federalism.  Today,  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  seeking  to  saddle  our 
cities  and  States  with  "Federal  coordina- 
tors" or  "commissars"  to  supervise  Fed- 
eral programs.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
provide  the  financial  wherewithal  for  the 
return  of  these  programs  to  the  States 
without  Federal  control. 

Federal  tax  credits  for  payment  of 
State  Income  taxes  would  have  several 
advantages.  It  would  encourage  all 
States  to  resort  to  state  income  taxes, 
aiming  for  much  greater  tax  uniformity. 
It  would  also  mean,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  States  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  decide  just  what  should  be 
done  with  the  revenues  they  raise.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  danger  that  revenues 
would  be  cut  off  in  a  recession,  which 
means  that  States  could  be  in  a  position 
to  maintain  their  expenditures. 

This  idea  is  not  a  panacea.  I  would 
worry  that  some  States  might  institute 
excessive  income  taxes  so  as  to  get  vast 
slush  funds.  They  might  be  able  to  get 
away  with  this  because  the  people  of  the 
State  would  not  be  hurt,  just  the  Federal 
Government.  Obviously,  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  limit  on  the  credit  that  can 
be  given. 

As  a  start.  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  State  Income  tax 
be  limited  to  an  amount  which  shall  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  Federal  income 
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tax  paid.    This  will  give  real  meaning  to 
the  idea  of  creative  federalism. 


TOWARD   DEVELOPMENT  IN   LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  leaving  to  represent 
this  Nation  at  one  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's most  important  international 
gatherings  of  the  20th  century — the 
meeting  of  American  Chiefs  of  State,  to 
be  held  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  from 
April  12  to  14. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  joint  resolution  now 
before  this  Congress  to  support  the  other 
American  Republics  as  we  together  in- 
augurate this  historic  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  wish  President  Johnson  and  the 
members  of  his  delegation  Godspeed,  and 
to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  he  and 
his  colleagues,  the  Presidents  of  our 
neighbor  nations,  may  enjoy  all  success 
In  carrying  out  the  tremendous  mission 
which  they  have  undertaken. 

This  mission,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  less 
than  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  200  million  of  the  world's 
people — a  200  million  who,  if  present 
rates  of  growth  continue,  will  be  650  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  It  also  involves 
the  development  and  modernization  of  a 
great  continent,  a  continent  which  finds 
Itself  in  many  respects  in  the  same  dy- 
namic condition  of  rapid  expansion  and 
economic  "takeoff"  which  marked  these 
United  States  in  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  century. 

Nowhere  in  Latin  America  is  this  com- 
parison with  our  own  Nation's  period  of 
most  rapid  development  more  evident 
than  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  South 
America.  Throughout  these  vast  lands 
rivers  are  being  dammed,  bridged,  and 
diverted;  swamps  are  being  drained; 
jungles  cleared;  forests  planted;  lakes 
created.  Mountains  are  being  blasted, 
and  roads  are  being  driven  deep  into  the 
heartland  of  the  continent.  Indeed. 
Latin  America  may  to  a  great  extent 
bypass  one  of  the  most  dramatic  eras  of 
North  America's  expansion  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  thrust  westward  of  our  rail- 
roads. 

Ajr  transportation  is  rapidly  supplant- 
ing the  iron  horse  as  the  most  ffflcient 
and  economical  means  in  the  mid-20th 
century  of  opening  what  have  been 
called  the  "inner  frontiers"  of  these  ter- 
ritories. The  airplane,  the  superhigh- 
way, and  the  farm-to-market  road  pro- 
vide the  transportation  pattern  of  the 
future  there,  and  the  areas  which  are 
being  opened  up  resemble  in  many  ways 
portions  of  the  North  American  West  as 
they  existed  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  19th  century.  There  are  very  large 
and  isolated  rural  areas.  The  terrain 
is  difBcult,  and  surprisingly  large  por- 


tions of  the  best  habitable  areas  have 
scarcely  been  developed  at  all,  so  diffi- 
cult is  the  access. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  privilege  as 
Americans  to  assist  our  neighbor  nations 
as  they  confront  these  great  frontiers  of 
theirs;  to  assist  them  In  the  same  spirit 
of  mutual  respect,  appreciation,  and 
admiration  shown  to  us  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  our  own  develop- 
ment. For  the  past  6  years  we  have 
been  doing  this  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  farsighted  and  far-ranging  program 
adopted  by  the  governments  of  the 
American  States  in  1961  to  unite  the 
efforts  of  all  their  peoples  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America. 

At  the  summit  meeting  in  Punta  del 
Este  President  Johnson  and  his  col- 
leagues will  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
gigantic  tasks  remaining  if  the  hiunan 
dreams  and  practical  goals  envisaged  by 
the  Alliance  arc  to  be  realized.  To  this 
historic  effort  we  pledge  our  full  supE>ort. 


haphazard  development  of  our  remain- 
ing open  spaces. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity  to  stimulate 
a  healthy  development  in  our  economy. 
I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 


FHA  INSURANCE  FOR  SEASONAL 
HOMES 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  FHA  insurance  for  the 
construction  of  seasonal  homes.  At  a 
time  when  family  use  of  second  and  vaca- 
tion homes  is  increasing  rapidly  and 
when  new  housing  starts  are  dropping 
off  due  to  tight  money,  such  legislation 
is  badly  needed. 

This  bill  has  already  received  extensive 
consideration  in  the  other  body.  It  was 
included  as  title  I  of  S.  3711  which  passed 
on  August  12.  1966.  However,  it  was 
ruled  not  germane  to  the  conference 
which  considered  the  House  substitute 
for  S.  3711  because  its  provisions  had  not 
been  included  in  the  House  bill.  I  would 
hope  that,  because  of  this  previous  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  we  can  move  forward 
promptly  here  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  would  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  in- 
sure mortgages  on  single-family  dwell- 
ings, whether  or  not  designed  for  year- 
round  occupancy.  The  mortgage,  to  be 
eligible,  would  not  involve  a  principle 
obligation  in  excess  of  $15,000  and  could 
not  be  in  excess  of  75  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
waive  many  of  the  requirements  now 
considered  essential  for  the  insuring  of 
mortgages  in  urban  areas  of  high  popu- 
lation density,  but  could  insist  that  the 
development  of  the  property  is  to  be 
"consistent  with  the  conservation  of 
water  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
area."    This  provision  can  help  us  avoid 


WHOSE   CONSULATES   WILL   SPEAK 
FOR  THESE? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  FMr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
May  8,  1966.  the  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
ried an  article  by  its  middle  Europe  cor- 
respondent. Clyde  Famsworth  entitled: 
"250.000  Still  in  Red  Slave  Camps."    The 
story  related  the  successful  attempt  by 
the  Polish  division  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
to    have    returned    to    their    homeland 
thousands  of  Poles  exiled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  and  after  World  War  n. 
In  1955  Radio  Free  Europe  began  broad- 
casting into  Poland  the  names  of  Poles 
still  in  Soviet  camps  according  to  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  nearly  4.000  Ger- 
man POW's  returned  to  Germany  due  to 
an  agreement  between  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer and  the  Soviets.     Of  course,  the 
Polish    Government   stated    that    there 
were  no  more  Polish  citizens  in  Soviet 
camps.    After  several  months  of  broad- 
casting, more  and  more  Polish  listeners 
began   questioning   the  Polish   Govern- 
ment, and  even  Russian  soldiers,  observ- 
ers,   and    advisers    then    stationed    in 
Poland.      With    a    growing    uneasiness 
among  the  Polish  populace,  the  Polish 
Communist  authorities  in  October  1955, 
announced    that   Poles   were   returning 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  more  would 
be  repatriated.    By  1959  approximately 
125.000  Poles  had  been  freed  from  So- 
viet camps. 

Since  1959  the  Polish  division  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  has  been  assembling  infor- 
mation on  other  inmates  of  Soviet  camps 
Radio  Free  Europe,  in  February  1966. 
estimated  that  approximately  250.000 
prisoners  are  being  held  by  the  Soviets 
which  include,  in  addition  to  additional 
Polish  inmates,  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Germans,  Russians,  Latvians.  Lithuan- 
ians. Estonians,  Ukrainians.  Finns,  Jews. 
Bulgarians.  Rumanians,  and  Kalmuks. 
In  view  of  the  correctness  of  Radio 
Free  Europe's  first  charge  and  the  sub- 
sequent return  of  approximately  125,000 
Poles,  this  second  allegation,  as  recent 
as  February  of  last  year,  .should  be  in- 
vestigated before  any  further  considera- 
tion is  piven  to  a  Consular  Convention,  a 
Fiat  automotive  deal,  or  increased  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  other 
Eastern  Communist  cohorts. 

If  this  latter  charge  is  factual,  as  the 
first  one  turned  out  to  be.  to  what  con- 
sular office  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  these 
imprisoned  Rumanians,  Poles,  Latvians, 
and  the  others  take  their  cases? 

Of  special  significance  during  this 
building  bridges  era  is  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
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rope  of  tha  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  its  reports  in  1963  on  the  Cap- 
tive European  Nations: 

The  Committee  believes  that  we  can 
achieve  diplomatic  and  strategic  gains  lu  the 
cold  war  If  wo  pursue  our  objectives  with 
vigor  and  determination.  The  Soviets  push 
every  advantage,  and  exploit  every  weakness 
of  the  free  world.  We  should  push  every 
advantage,  and  exploit  every  weakness  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  In  this  respect,  while  the 
captive  nations  add  some  strength  to  the 
Soviet  tJnlon,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  captive  nations,  seeking  to  regain 
their  freedom  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
As  such  they  constitute  large  areas  of  vul- 
nerability for  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
always  remember  that  our  support  for  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  liberty  and  self-de- 
termination for  these  friendly  f>eoples  may 
exploit  a  woefully  weak  spot  In  the  Soviet 
system. 

The  forthrightness  of  the  Polish  di- 
vision of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  Munich 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  good  that 
can  accrue  in  pursuing  a  just  and  honor- 
able cause.  Over  100,000  human  beings 
would  in  all  probability  still  be  languish- 
ing in  Soviet  camps  if  no  one  had  had 
the  integrity  and  solicitude  to  speak  for 
them.  The  elected  officials  of  the  United 
States,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
brave,  can  raise  their  voices  calling  for 
Investigation  and  review  of  the  Polish 
division's  charge  of  the  wholesale  en- 
slavement of  one-quarter  of  a  million 
human  souls.  Legislation  proposing 
that  the  issue  of  self-determination  for 
the  Captive  Nations  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  U.N.  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  a  number  of  years.  The  State 
Department,  in  a  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  requested,  true  to  form, 
opposed  it.  Included  in  this  legislation 
was  the  proposal  of  "returninEr  to  their 
respective  homelands  all  political  pris- 
oners and  exiles  now  in  slave  labor  and 
prison  camps." 

Although  I  will  again  Introduce  this 
legislation  this  year,  it  is  nevertheless 
depressing  that  the  United  States  Is  so 
willing  to  do  business  with  the  oppres- 
sors while  totally  ignoring  the  oppressed. 
The  United  States  can  truly  be  a  world- 
wide consulate  for  the  oppressed  by 
bringing  this  issue  to  universal  atten- 
tion. 

I  Include  the  article,  "250,000  Still  in 
Red  Slave  Camps,"  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  May  8,  1966,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
ExcLusrvE:    A    Report    on    POW's    in    the 

U.S.S.R.-     250.000     Still     in     Red     Slave 

CAMP& — POLE.S,    Term    Over.    Kept    on    To 

Labor 

(  Bv  Clyde  Parnsworth) 

Vienna. — There  Is  reason  to  supp>ose  that 
a  quarter  million  Poles  and  other  foreign 
nationals  are  still  slaving  in  Soviet  work 
camps,  more  than  20  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

This  number  and  the  names  of  some  pris- 
oners, along  with  the  location  of  their  camp.s. 
have  been  revealed  by  the  Polish  Division  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  which  has  collected  the 
information  over  a  f>erlod  of  years. 

Today,  while  the  Polish  Communist  re- 
gime Is  trying  to  attract  Polish  exiles  in  the 
West  back  to  their  homeland.  Radio  Free 
Europe  is  telling  the  Polish  people  again 
about  the  fate  of  thousands  of  their  country- 
men In  the  Soviet  Union. 

CRIM  STOrT  of  cold  WAS 

Behind  this  campaign  and  the  shocking 
estimate  of  the  number  of  lives  Involved  lies 


an  Involved  but  grimly  fascinating  story  of 
the  cold  war. 

The  last  time  news  of  large-scale  Soviet 
detention  of  Polish  nationals  came  to  atten- 
tion was  in  1955,  when  Radio  Free  Europe 
broadcast  a  series  of  programs  atxjut  Soviet 
prison  camps  based  on  information  supplied 
by  returned  German  prisoners  of  war. 

The  release  of  the  Germans  had  been 
prompted  by  the  then  Federal  Chancellor, 
Konrad  Adenauer,  who  told  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  there  could  be  no  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  Bonn  and  Moscow 
until  all  Germans  hud  been  returned  from 
Soviet  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

ex-prisoners  Ala  cause 

When  the  Soviets  responded,  and  German 
prisoners  began  to  return  early  in  1955.  Radio 
Free  Europe  oflBclals  compiled  a  list  of  the 
returnees  that  eventually  Included  almost 
4,000  names.  To  these  men  a  questionnaire 
was  sent,  appealing  for  the  names,  descrip- 
tions, and  other  pertinent  details  about 
fellow  prisoners  from  other  countries  who 
were  still  being  detained. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
appeal — to  effect  the  release  of  the  other 
prisoners  of  war — was  completely  spelled 
out  And  the  response  was  considered  re- 
markable. More  than  90  percent  of  the 
former  German  prisoners  filled  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires, and  some  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
Radio  Free  Etu-ope  headquarters  In  Munich 
to  provide  a  firsthand  description  of  their 
prison  life. 

DETAILS    ARE    LEARNED 

From  them  Radio  Free  Europe  gathered 
the  name  of  prisoners  from  countries  all 
over  the  world.  Included  were  details  about 
the  prisoners'  homes,  their  marital  status, 
professions,  the  ages  of  their  children,  and 
so  on. 

These  descriptions  enabled  Radio  FYee 
Europe  to  set  up  files  on  approximately 
10,000  prisoners  whose  existence  had  been 
known  by  scarcely  anyone  but  their  Soviet 
Jailers  for  a  decade  or  more. 

The  names  of  those  from  Western  coun- 
tries were  passed  on  to  the  governments 
concerned,  usually  through  their  embassies 
in  Germany  or  through  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

The  first  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast  cam- 
paign to  release  Polish  prisoners  was  opened 
July  31,  1955. 

DEMAND    BY    RADIO 

Radio  Free  Europe's  Polish  language  sta- 
tion director,  Jan  Nowak,  told  Polish  listen- 
ers at  that  time: 

■Germans.  Austrlans.  and  Italians — former 
soldiers  of  conquered  enemy  forces — are  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  while  Poles  remain 
In  the  depths  of  Russia  because  no  one 
remembers  them  any  longer  or  demands  their 
return. 

"We  demand  the  return  to  the  homeland 
of  Poles  In  Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps — 
Poles  who  are  suffering  and  dying  10  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  because  they  com- 
mitted only  one  crime:  They  fought  for 
Independence." 

For  more  than  7  months  Radio  Free 
Europe  periodically  broadcast  the  names  of 
Poles  and  the  prison  camps  where  they  were 
last  known  to  have  lived.  The  names  were 
read  at  dictation  speed  so  that  listeners 
could  write  them  down,  along  with  any  vari- 
ations in  spelling  that  might  have  occurred. 

HELD    IN    SILENCE 

According  to  the  freed  Germans,  the  Polish 
prisoners  of  war  had  not  been  allowed  to 
write  their  families  or  communicate  In  any 
way  to  the  outside  world.  As  a  result,  many 
were  presumed  dead  because  they  had  been 
missing  for  so  long.  In  many  cases,  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  gaves  the  first 
indication  that  individual  prisoners  were  In- 
deed still  alive. 

The  names  and  descriptions  of  the  prison- 


ers went  out  over  the  air  In  brief  messages 
such  as  these: 

"Walenty  Kucharskl.  30  years  old.  born  la 
Sosnowiec;  lieutenant  in  the  Polish  Army; 
deported  to  Vorkuta  after  the  WBr;  mine  No. 
29." 

"Stefan  Szymanskl.  26  years  old,  from 
Lwow,  arrested  as  a  16-year-old  boy  toward 
the  end  of  1945;  has  remained  In  camp  No. 
36  in  the  region  of  Vorkuta." 

Response  to  the  broadcasts  was  such  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  m^iklng 
an  Impact.  Letters  were  received  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  asking  the  station  to 
repeat  particular  programs  so  certain  names 
could  be  verified. 

But  few  of  the  writers  mentioned  the 
names  of  those  In  whom  they  were  inter- 
ested for  fear  that  the  letters  might  be  In- 
tercepted and  the  prisoners  face  a  worse 
fate. 

BROADCASTS    ANNOY    REDS 

Ignored  Initially  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, the  broadcasts  caused  considerable 
embarrassment  to  local  Communist  officials 
who  were  questioned  by  residents  about  the 
validity  of  the  charges.  Until  that  time  the 
party  line  had  always  been  that  the  Soviet 
Union  held  no  more  Polish  prisoners  of  war 

Poles  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  Russian  soldiers,  observers, 
and  advisers  to  ask  the  same  questions  of 
them.  In  an  attempt  to  halt  the  growing 
uneasiness,  the  Polish  Government  finally 
broke  its  3-month  silence  to  comment  on  the 
Radio  Free  Europe  pronouncements. 

On  October  31.  1955.  Radio  Warsaw  re- 
ferred to  "a  certain  number  of  repatriates 
from  Russia"  and  noted  a  few  weeks  later 
that  "Poles  have  been  returning  from  the 
USSR,  for  several  months  now."  It  added. 
"We  are  certain  that  the  number  of  re- 
turnees will  Increase  In  the  near  future." 

MORE   AND    MORE   REPATRIATED 

The  hope  was  given  foundation  by  the  rl.";- 
Ing  number  of  prisoner.'?  bein?  freed.  Before 
the  end  of  1955,  a  total  of  6.429  Poles  were 
repatriated.  The  next  year  the  figure  Jumped 
to  30.786.  and  in  1957.  to  a  record  93.872. 

Still  In  1958 — 13  years  after  the  war 
ended — 85.865  Poles  were  returned  from  So- 
viet detention,  and  In  1959.  28.400  more. 

The  Polish  Red  Cross  claimed  that  all  ex- 
cept 15  percent  of  the  245.000  repatriated 
Poles  were  actually  res' dents  of  the  territory 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war. 
They  said  that  only  about  36.000  were  ac- 
tually deportees. 

Even  so.  the  imprisonment  of  36.000  na- 
tionals of  a  "fratern-'.l"  Communist  country 
would  seem  to  require  a  lot  of  explaining  so 
many  years  after  frlendlv  relations  had  been 
established  between  them. 

MANY    OUIT   PARADI.se 

And  the  fact  that  so  mr'ny  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Russia's  postwTr  expinslon  had 
chosen  to  leave  the  Soviet  paradise  could 
hardly  be  comfortlnn;  to  communism's  Inter- 
nationalist ideologists. 

Observing  the  return  of  a  group  of  prison- 
ers from  Russia  m  1959,  a  Warsaw  journalist 
said: 

"Looking  at  them.  I  could  not  restrain  my 
own  tears.  And  from  the  crowd  of  onlook- 
ers came  antl-Sovlet  shouts  and  cursrs  aT^ln 
and  again.  'Take  thope  Foor  devils  to  Com- 
rade WSeslaw  [Wladyslaw  Gomulkal.  Let 
him  see  what  the  Soviets  have  don?"  with 
these  people.'  " 

What  they  had  done  was  to  make  the 
prisoners  repay  their  j.illers  by  working  as 
miners,  lumbermen.  r-iadbullders,  and  f.irm- 
ers.  In  short,  the  Polish  prisoners  provided 
a  cheap  source  of  labor  to  the  Communist 
"liberators"  of  Eastern  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  acknowledgments  of  the 
extent  of  Polish  detention  In  Russia  ap- 
peared on  October  25.  1956.  during  the  time 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  The  paper 
Tygodnlk  Zachodnl  admitted  that  there  had 
been    oflBclal    silence    In    Poland    about    the 
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"hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles  In  Russia" 
and  that  this  had  given  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  "foreign  radio  stations"  to  conduct 
••an  anti-Polish  and  antl-Sovlet  propaganda 
campaign." 

PAPER  GIVES  ADVICE 

It  was  time  to  speed  up  the  repatriation 
of  Poles  from  Russia,  the  paper  added,  sug- 
eestlng  that  "a  settlement  of  this  humani- 
tarian problem  Is  in  the  Interest  of  Polish- 
Soviet  friendship  and  will  also  silence  the 
•Free  Europe'  broadcasts." 

By  mid-1959  the  Polish  Government  was 
assuring  everyone  that  "repatriation  from 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  complete."  But  Nowak 
and  his  fellow  Polish  exiles  didn't  believe 
that  even  a  majority  of  their  countrymen  had 
been  released  from  Soviet  detention.  They 
continued  to  search  for  further  Information. 

Within  a  year  they  were  convinced  that 
additional  thousands  of  Poles  were  stlU  work- 
ing In  Soviet  labor  camps.  And  last  Febru- 
ary they  decided  that  enough  material  had 
been  gathered  to  open  a  new  campaign  to 
force  the  release  of  the  remaining  Polish 
prisoners. 

A  45-mlnute  special  program  on  February 
14  referred  to  the  station's  1955-56  efforts 
and  told  of  the  new  freedom  drive  that  was 
being  started.  Typical  Radio  Free  Europe 
programs  described  the  various  camps  where 
Poles  and  other  prisoners  could  be  located. 

"in  the  far  north  of  the  Soviet  Union,  near 
Lumbovka  and  Its  environs  on  the  Kola  pe- 
ninsula in  the  Murmansk  Oblast,  Poles  may 
be  found  among  the  8,500  prisoners  still  held 
In  three  labor  camps,"  the  broadcast  said. 

STILL  HELD  CAPTIVE 

"Some  of  the  Poles  are  serving  prison  terms 
for  alleged  political  offenses  committed  dur- 
ing and  Immediately  after  the  war.  Those 
who  have  served  out  their  sentences  still  work 
under  compulsion  and  are  forbidden  to  leave 
the  area." 

"Among  the  prisoners  held  in  Gandala,"  a 
later  broadcast  said,  "there  are  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Poles,  although  the  number 
and  nationality  of  all  the  inmates  are  uncer- 
tain. They  are  employed  in  lumbering,  In 
coal  mining,  and  In  the  construction  of  rocket 
launching  pads  and  sites,  highways,  railroads 
hostels,  and  hotels." 

WARSAW   NOW   SILENT 

Although  Radio  Free  Europe  has  made 
more  than  40  broadcasts  since  February 
about  the  continued  detention  of  Poles,  the 
Warsaw  government  has  again  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter.  In  view  of  the  long  de- 
lay m  responding  to  the  1955-56  campaign, 
however.  Radio  Free  Europe's  Polish  staff  Is 
not  discouraged. 

The  station  is  still  receiving  Information 
and  further  responses  from  Polish  listeners 
giving  details  about  Imprisoned  relatives  and 
camps.  And,  at  the  start  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  postwar  era,  there  Is  still  hope  for 
foreigners  Imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Listing  of  56  Soviet  Forced  Labor  Camps 

1.  Lumbovka:    Mother   camp. 

2  and  3.  Lumbovka  subcamps,  Poles, 
Czechs.  Hungarians,  Germans.  Russians — 
8,000  altogether.  Including  womsn  and  chil- 
dren: mining  of  precious  metalls,  construc- 
tion of  airfields,  roads. 

4.  Another  subcamp,  liquidated  because  of 
epidemic. 

LOCATED  ON   KOLA  PENINSULA 

5.  Saborovo:  Poles,  Russians,  a  few  Ger- 
mans— total  5.000:  mining  of  precious  met- 
als, building  construction,  road  repairs. 

6  Wykhodnoy:  Poles,  Latvians — around 
3.000,  including  women;  repairs  to  airfields, 
camp  services. 

7.  Noska:  In  uninhabited  area;  little 
known  about  It. 

LOCATED  IN    NOVAYA    ZEMLYA    AREA 

8,  9.  10.  11.  Vlermvensk  Vorkuta,  Iz.ma, 
Shchugor.     Ukhta:      Poles.     Oermans^ — alto- 


gether 6,000;  construction  of  railroads,  oil 
well  drllUng;  terrible  condlUons,  high  mor- 
tality. ' 

12.  Bereznlkl:  Poles,  Latvians,  Lithuani- 
ans, Estonians,  Germans — total  unknown; 
heavy  Industry,  manufacture  of  machinery, 

13.  Sukhobezvodnoye :  Poles,  Russians,  a 
majority  of  Germans,  a  small  number  of 
Hungarians — total  2,000;  heavy  and  chemical 
Industries;  forest  clearing. 

14.  UFA:  Poles  from  here  transferred  in 
1958,  fate  unknown;  Hungarians.  Ukrainians, 
Russians,  a  few  Alsatians  remain — total 
5,000;  Iron  ore  mines. 

15.  16.  17.  Camps  In  Klrghlzlan  steppes. 
Hungarians,  Germans,  Kalmuks,  Russians — 
3,000  altogether;  drilling  of  oil  wells,  rail- 
road track  maintenance. 

18.  19,  20.  Lemborskaya  I,  Lemborskaya  II, 
Lemborskaya  III:  Poles,  Hungarians,  Ger- 
mans, a  small  group  of  Finns — 3,000  In  each 
camp.  Including  women  and  children:  con- 
struction of  factories,  airfields,  railroads, 
highways;  oil  well  drilling,  canal  construc- 
tion. 

21.  Ugor  Kaukaskl:  Poles,  Czechs,  Jews — 
total  4,000;  quarries,  airfields. 

22.  Navyersk:  Camp  for  the  military.  Na- 
tionalities unknown;  5,000  prisoners;  quarry- 
ing, road  construction,  oil  well  drilling. 

23.  Tbilisi  (Tlflls):  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Germans,  Kalmuks,  Russians — altogether 
2,500,  including  women.  Electric  power- 
plant,  airfields. 

24.  Voronyezh:  Poles,  Germans,  many 
Turks;  coal  mining. 

25.  Dudlna:  Poles.  Hungarians,  Czechs. 
Rumanians,  Germans,  Including  women — 
total   1.500;    factories,   road  construction. 

26.  Kaluga:  Poles,  Baltic  people,  Rus- 
sians— total  1,000;  road  construction,  canal 
maintenance. 

27.  Yaroslavl:  Not  many  Poles,  mostly 
Hungarians.  Germans — altogether  2.800; 
metallurgical  factories,  canal  construction. 

28.  Kadluga:  Camp  for  Soviet  officers; 
lumbering. 

29.  Kamenets  Podolsk:  Poles,  Himganlans, 
Ukrainians — altogether  1,500;  construction 
of  airfields,  highways. 

30.  Pervomaysk:  Small  group  of  Poles,  plus 
Hungarians.  Russians— total  3,000  In  1960; 
factories,  cement  plants. 

31.  Krivoy  Rog:  Poles.  Lithuanians,  Hun- 
garians, Germans,  Including  women — al- 
together 2,400;  cellulose  factory,  road  con- 
struction. 

32.  Tobolsk:  Poles.  Czechs.  Hungarians. 
Including  women:  altogether  20  camps  with 
500  prisoners  each:  construction  of  railroads, 
hlghwavs;  drilling  of  tunnels. 

33.  Enurmlno:  Estonians.  Finns.  Rus- 
sians— altogether.  6.600;  various  occupations, 
including  construction  of  tunnels,  airports. 

34.  Kurgam:  Poles.  Estonians.  Russians — 
altogether  5.000;  road  construction. 

35.  Uka:  Poles.  Hungarians.  Rumanians, 
women— altogether  6,000:  drilling  of  moun- 
tain tunnels,  railroad  construction. 

36.  Ivashka:  Nationality  and  occupations 
same  as  Uka;  about  10.000  prisoners. 

37.  38,  39,  40.  Existence  and  location  con- 
firmed but  no  more  details  available;  many 
prisoners  sent  here  never  return:  official  ex- 
planation Is  that,  after  serving  sentences, 
they  decide  to  settle  there  for  good.  [Lo- 
cated on  Kamchatka  Peninsula  ) 

41,  42.  Darya  I  and  IV:  Subcamps:  some 
Poles  but  mostly  Germans,  Klrghlzlans.  Rus- 
sians—althogether  14,500:  tunnel,  air  field 
construction. 

43.  Kara-Kum:  Camp  for  the  military;  also 
some  Hungarians.  Germans;  prisoners  dig 
canals. 

44.  Karabash;  Poles,  Czechs,  Hungarians. 
Bulgarians— altogether  3,500;  factories,  road 
construction. 

45.  46.  Alma-Ata,  Tlyupa:  No  other  details. 
47,  48,  49    Subcamps.     Poles,  Hungarians. 

Czechs,  many  Ukrainians — altogether  16.000: 
cutting  down  forests:  airport,  factory,  rail- 
road,     highway      construction.     [Subcamps 


Nos.  47  and  48  located  In  Lake  Baykal  area. 
Subcamp    No.    49    located    In    Amur    River 

50.  Ulan-Ude:  Only  Russians  since  1958 — 
total  3.500;  mining  of  precloxis  metals,  forest 
clearing,  railroad  track  maintenance. 

51,  52,  53,  54,  55.  Bogoshl,  52  name  un- 
known, Komsomolsk,  Gandala,  Wagner:  Five 
camps  under  Joint  administration;  no  de- 
tails concerning  nationalities  and  number 
but  reportedly  many  Germans,  Hungarians, 
lesser  number  of  Poles;  coal  mining,  coke 
factory,  electric  powerplants,  railroads,  high- 
ways, home  building,  rocket  launching  site 
construction.  [Subcamp  No.  52  located  in 
Amur  River  area.] 

56.  Voloshtchovka;  Poles,  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, and  subcamp  of  5,000  Bulgarians— al- 
together 18,000;  coal  mines,  heavy  and  chemi- 
cal Industries,  forest  clearance,  building  of 
roads  and  airports. 


THE  HOFFA  STORY— PART  2 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
manv  residents  of  New  York  City  know, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  Times  are  on  many  occasions  poles 
apart  editorially.  Their  agreement  on 
a  particular  issue  must,  to  some  degree, 
indicate  a  fair  cross-section  of  senti- 
ment, at  least  for  those  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  On  March  8,  these  two  giant 
dailies  spoke  as  one  concerning  the  im- 
prisonment of  Jimmy  Hoffa  the  day  be- 
fore at  the  Federal  Penitentiary,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. 

Observed  the  Daily  News: 

Jimmy  Takes  a  Fall 

He  said  It  couldn't  be  done,  but  tough 
Jlmmv  Hoffa  finally  has  been  hauled  off  to 
the  pokey — stUl  veiling  that  jails  are  for 
other  people.  It  has  been  10  years  since 
the  government  first  began  measuring  the 
cocky  little  Teamsters  boss  for  prison  garb; 
three  years  since  they  hooked  him  for  Jury 
tampering.  It  took  the  creaking  wheels  of 
justice  so  long  to  finish  the  Job  of  putting 
Jimmy  away  for  eight  years  that  we,  along 
with  a  lot  of  others,  were  beginning  to  think 
Hoffa  was  as  jail-proof  as  he  claimed. 

Before  taking  leave,  Hoffa  brazenly  tried 
to  fit  himself  vrith  a  martyr's  cloak.  "If 
they  can  do  this  to  Hoffa,  they  can  do  It  to 
anyone,"  he  said. 

Change  the  meaning  a  little.  Jimmy,  and 
that's  just  the  point.  Even  a  man  with  the 
power,  money  and  legal  talent  that  a  big 
union  overlord  has  at  his  command  can't 
break  the  law  and  then  play  hide-and-seek 
with  justice  forever. 

Devotees  of  the  Times  gulped  their 
morning  coffee  to  this  temporary  edi- 
torial sigh  of  relief: 

Exit   Hoffa 

The  walls  of  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Lewlsburg.  Pa.,  swallowed  up  James  R. 
Hoffa  yesterday.  Tl-.e  president  of  the  giant 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the 
country's  largest  and  strongest  union,  went 
to  Jail  still  Insl^^tent  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
a  "conspiracy"  by  his  foes  In  high  Federal 
office. 

But  in  a  real  sense  Hoffa  was  the  victim  of 
his  own  twisted  code — a  code  built  on  the 
idea  that  corporate  society  Is  a  Jungle,  In 
which  every  man  has  his  price.     It  was  that 
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concept,  Ingrained  In  Hoffa  by  his  early  bat- 
tles as  a  dead-end  kid  In  Detroit  and  rein- 
forced by  all  his  experiences  as  he  slugged 
his  way  to  union  power,  that  Involved  him  In 
a  morass  of  unsavory  deals  and  associations 
and  finally  led  to  his  exile  from  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  as  a  dlsgnvce  to  organized  labor. 

All  Hoffa's  extraordinary  qualities  of  dy- 
namism, intelligence  and  courage  were 
flawed  and  In  the  end  negated  by  his  cynical 
outlook  on  the  world. 

Hoffa  hopes  to  get  out  of  prison  in  time 
to  resume  the  flve-year  presidential  term  to 
which  he  was  elected  last  summer.  But  the 
warden  at  Lewlsburg  has  made  It  plain  that 
Hoffa  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  the  union 
from  his  cell,  even  though  he  once  devoted 
close  study  to  the  record  of  a  man  who 
did  just  that— Joseph  S.  Fay,  whose  domina- 
tion of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  building 
trades  was  only  slightly  Impeded  when  he 
was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  extortion  In  1948. 

The  country's  Interest  centers  now  on 
whether  the  caretaker  regime  Hoffa  has  In- 
stalled In  Teamster  power  will  conclude  a 
strike-free.  nonlnflationar>-  agreement  In  the 
negotiations  currently  under  way  for  a  new 
nationwide  trucking  contract.  After  that,  a 
wild  scramble  is  probable  Inside  the  union  as 
power  blocs  form  and  struggle  for  ascend- 
ency In  an  organization  accustomed  to  one- 
man  rule.  The  union's  strategic  hold  on  a 
key  link  In  America's  transportation  lifeline 
makes  the  outcome  of  that  internecine  strug- 
gle a  matter  of  consequence  for  every  citizen. 

At  the  present  time  when  it  is  no 
longer  novel  to  espouse  the  doctrine  of 
civil  disobedience,  the  triumph  of  justice 
in  the  Hoffa  case  is  most  reassuring.  It 
serves  as  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
this  Nation's  young  people  that  even 
those  with  awesome  power  and  influence 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  In- 
deed, the  awesomeness  of  our  system  of 
laws  can  be  glimpsed  from  the  Hoffa  ex- 
perience in  which  a  formidable  source  of 
national  power  bowed  to  relentless  legal 
pursuit. 

Paul  Healy.  the  author  of  the  three- 
part  series,  "The  Hoffa  Story,"  recaps  for 
us  pertinent  events  in  the  Hoffa  saga 
which  gained  for  Lewlsburg  last  Tues- 
day a  most  prominent  resident.  The  sub- 
title of  part  2  reads:  "He  Bet  Trouble  or 
Nothing  and  Raked  in  the  Winnings," 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The    Hoffa    Stort:     He    Bet    Trouble    ob 
Nothing   and   Raked   in   the  Winnings 

(By  Paul  Healy) 
Washington,  March  7 — The  rise  of  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  which  was  at  least  temporarily  halted 
when  he  went  behind  bars  today,  was  built  on 
a  succession  of  troubles  Troubles  with  rival 
union  factions,  with  police,  with  politicians. 
For  35  years.  Hoffa  turned  them  to  his 
advantage.  As  long  as  he  stayed  out  of  Jail 
he  could  picture  himself  as  being  persecuted 
and  boast  (Inaccurately)  :  "I  ain't  never  been 
found  guilty  of  nothln'  .  .  ."  Hoffa  believes 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  fight  for  his  life 
with  every  handy  weapon  from  his  earliest 
beginnings. 

He  was  born  Feb.  14.  1913.  In  Brazil,  Ind., 
the  third  of  four  children.  His  mother  was 
of  Irish  descent  and  his  father  of  Dutch 
origin  His  father,  a  driller  In  coal  mines, 
died  when  Jimmy  was  7.  His  mother  moved 
the  family  to  Detroit  "looking  tor  some  way 
to  keep  us  alive,"  Hoffa  once  recalled. 

After  seventh  grade  young  Jimmy  quit 
school  to  become  a  stock  boy  In  a  department 
store. 

When  he  was  strong  enough,  he  got  a  job 
at  a  warehouse  unloading  produce  from  box- 
cars and  trucks.  Because  the  foreman 
'treated  us  like  a  dog,"  Hoffa  and  five  young 


colleagues  started  a  union.  They  forced  the 
company  to  capitulate  by  refusing  to  unload 
a  boxcar  of  highly  perishable  strawberries. 

In  1932.  Hoffa  took  his  union  Into  the 
Teamsters  and  soon  became  business  agent 
and  later  president  of  Detroit  Local  299,  In 
the  roughest  days  of  the  depression.  Hoffa 
and  his  aides  went  out  organizing  day  and 
night.  They  collected  dues  as  far  away  as 
EvansvlUe,  Ind. 

"EVERY    STRIKE    WAS   A   FIGHT" 

"Every  strike  was  a  fight."  he  has  recalled 
"Detroit  was  the  open-shop  capital  of  Amer- 
ica. Every  time  you'd  go  near  to  a  place  to 
organize  It.  you'd'get  picked  up  and  put  Into 
Jail.  The  police  beat  you  on  the  head  with 
nightsticks.     It  was  a  mess." 

Hoffa's  brother  was  shot,  and  Jimmy  him- 
self got  his  "head  broke."  He  was  arrested  18 
times  In  one  day.  The  picket  line  arrests 
do  not  show  on  the  police  record.  The  rec- 
ord shows  only  that  between  1933  and  1947 
he  was  arrested  16  times  on  a  vartsty  of  other 
charges  all  related  to  union  activities.  This 
total  doesn't  count  traffic  violations. 

During  this  period,  Hoffa  was  convicted 
three  times— once  of  assault  and  battery  In 
a  picket  line  fight,  once  of  violating  the  anti- 
trust law  (conspiring  with  unionized  waste 
paper  companies  to  prevent  non-union  com- 
panies from  selling  their  product)  and  once 
on  a  misdemeanor  growing  out  of  a  charge 
that  he  had  forced  grocers  to  buy  permits 
from  his  union. 

donated  proceeds  to  children's  home 
In  1935.  Hoffa  took  the  lead  In  a  plan  to 
whip  all  the  Midwest  Teamster  locals  Into  a 
single  powerful  conference — against  the 
wishes  of  Irascible  Teamster  President  Dan 
Tobln.  In  1940.  he  succeeded.  Area  con- 
ferences also  were  being  organized  elsewhere 
and.  m  1952.  Hoffa  and  the  other  labor  "bar- 
ons" who  headed  the  conferences  steamroUed 
Dave  Beck  Into  the  presidency  In  place  of 
Tobln. 

Hoffa  simultaneously  was  elected  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Teamsters  International,  at  29 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  make  the  execu- 
tive board.  In  this  post,  while  the  florid, 
soft-looking  Beck  made  speeches  on  foreign 
policy,  Hoffa  undercut  him  by  handling 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 

Whenever  a  problem  arose.  Beck  sent  Hoffa 
to  straighten  It  out.  In  each  case,  Hoffa 
made  new  allies—some  with  criminal  records 
Hoffa  meanwhile  continued  to  try  to  Im- 
prove his  public  image.  By  1956,  he  was 
such  an  Important  figure  In  the  labor  move- 
ment that  the  Teamsters  held  a  $100-a-plate 
dinner  In  his  honor  In  Detroit  Leading 
Detroit  businessmen  attended.  Hoffa  do- 
nated the  proceeds— $265,000— to  Israel  to 
build  a  children's  home. 

Later  that  year  there  was  set  In  motion 
an  Investlgatl'-n  which  would  focus  for  three 
years  on  Hoffa.  though  he  was  not  Its  Initial 
target. 

Chairman  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  subcom- 
mittee and  his  chief  counsel,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, were  nosing  Into  Teamsters'  affairs. 
They  found  enough  to  cause  the  Senate  In 
early  1957  to  set  up  a  select  committee  on 
labor  and  management  shenanigans,  soon  to 
be   known  as  the  rackets  committee. 

Beck's  handling  of  the  union's  rich  trea- 
sury was  the  committee's  Immediate  concern. 
But  even  before  they  held  hearings  on  Beck, 
there  was  a  startllngly  melodramatic  develop- 
ment. Hoffa  was  brought  into  court  the 
night  of  March  13,  1957,  on  charges  of  hav- 
ing tried  to  plant  a  spy,  one  John  Cheasty. 
on  the  committee. 

In  the  Hoffa  trial,  his  first,  that  summer 
the  government  contended  that  Hoffa  had 
bribed  Cheasty.  a  New  York  lawyer,  to  get 
a  Job  on  the  committee  and  feed  him  Infor- 
mation. But  Cheasty.  the  government  al- 
leged, had  spilled  the  plot  to  Kennedy,  and 
Kennedy  had  asked  him  to  play  along  with 


Hoffa  and  trap  him.  Thirty-one  FBI  agents 
took  the  stand  to  supply  details  on  how  the 
trap  had  been  baited  for  Hoffa — and  how  he 
had  allegedly  passed  $1,000  to  Cheasty. 

Kennedy  was  so  confident  he  said  that 
•If  Hoffa  isn't  convicted,  I'll  Jump  off  the 
Capitol." 

OFFER    TO    StrPPLT    PARACHUTE    FOB    R.FJt. 

But  Hoffa  proved  to  be  more  convincing 
on  the  witness  stand  than  Cheasty.  He 
denied  everything  and  the  Jury  acquitted 
him.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  triumphs 
for  defense  attorney  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams— who  gloatingly  offered  to  supply  a 
parachute  to  Bobby  for  his  leap. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  McClellan  prob- 
ers were  digging  deeply  Into  Hoffa's  links 
with  the  underworld.  In  August,  1957,  they 
began  to  spread  them  on  the  record.  They 
had  already  put  the  skids  under  Beck,  al- 
leging that  he  had  misused  $370,000  In  union 
funds.  In  September.  Hoffa  was  elected  to 
succeed  Beck  as  Teamsters'  president. 

Tlius  In  bringing  down  Beck  the  commit- 
tee had  unwittingly  made  room  at  the  top 
for  the  much-tougher  Hoffa.  Newly  elected 
president  and  fresh  from  his  acquittal,  Hoffa 
was  cocky  and  almost  cordial  In  his  first 
days  In  the  witness  chair  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  called  Kennedy  "Bob"  and  re- 
fused to  do  what  practically  all  of  his  ac- 
cused associates  were  doing — taking  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

Instead,  the  little  president  of  the  world's 
biggest  union,  with  attorney  Williams  sitting 
next  to  him  at  $1,000  a  day.  relied  on  what 
he  claimed  was  an  Incredibly  bad  memory. 
He  knew  that  nobody  could  go  to  Jail  for 
perjury  If  he  could  get  away  with  saying: 
"I  don't  recall." 

An  ordinary  witness  might  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  the  corners  this  led 
Hoffa  Into. 

When  Kennedy  asked  Hoffa  If  he  knew 
New  York  hoodlum  John  Dloguardl  (alias 
Johnny  Dlo),  he  blandly  replied:  "Not  to 
my  recollection." 

Then,  as  Kennedy  prepared  to  play  a  Upe 
of  a  tapped  telephone  call  between  Dlo  and 
Hoffa.  he  quickly  emphasized:  "Let  the  rec- 
ord show  that  I  said  It  was  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection." 

As  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  wore 
on.  Hoffa  seemed  to  wilt  under  the  TV  lights 
as  more  wiretaps  and  other  evidence  was 
produced  to  show  that  gangster  types  and 
terror  and  violence  ruled  much  of  his  union. 
Once,  he  got  so  rattled  he  ended  up  spout- 
ing: "To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  must 
recall  on  my  memory  that  I  cannot  remem- 
ber. .  .  ." 

"Is  that  your  answer?"  Kennedy  asked  In- 
credulously.    The   audience  laughed. 

"Well.  I  am  trying  to  help."  Hoffa  replied. 
"This  Is  a  serloxis  situation." 

"If  these  things  do  not  refresh  your  mem- 
ory.""  drawled  McClellan  wearily,  "it  would 
take  the  power  of  God  to  do  It.  The  Instru- 
mentalities of  mankind  obviously  are  not 
adequate   .    .   .   proceed." 

During  the  1958  hearings,  Kennedy  later 
recalled.  Hoffa  sometimes  fixed  him  with  an 
eyll  eye — ""A  deep,  strange  penetrating  ex- 
pression of  intense  hatred.""  Then.  Kennedy 
said,  "he  would  wink  at  me.  I  can"t  explain 
It.  Maybe  a  psychiatrist  would  recognize  the 
symptoms.'" 

In  Its  report,  the  rackets  committee 
charged  that  the  Teamsters  membership  had 
been  betrayed,  democratic  processes  had  been 
stifled,  that  money.  Including  pension,  and 
welfare  funds,  had  been  misused  to  the  tune 
of  at  least  $9.5  million  It  warned  that  cogs 
in  the  union  which  controlled  all  transpor- 
Utlon  In  the  U.S.  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
likes  of  Dlo. 

he    gave     KENNEDYS    CHANCE    TO    SHINE 

For  these  '"corrupt  practices""  the  Teamsters 
were  kicked  out  of  the  AFLr-CIO  by  a  vote  oi 
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5-1.  Hoffa  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  federa- 
tion. His  main  effort  was  to  survive  as  the 
Teamsters"  monarcn. 

Not  all  the  challenges  to  Hoffa's  absolute 
power  as  president  could  be  squelched  by  his 
musclemen.  In  1958,  a  group  of  hardy  dissi- 
dent Teamsters  filed  suit  In  federal  district 
court  to  prevent  his  taking  office.  The  court 
allowed  Hoffa  to  remain  as  provisional  presi- 
dent pending  a  cleanup  of  the  union  to  be 
carried  out  under  tiie  prodding  of  a  board 
of  three  outside  monitors."' 

The  board  was  a  gun  held  at  the  head  of 
Hoffa.  It  was  dissolved  after  InsUUlng  a 
modern  accounting  system  for  the  unlon"s 
labyrinth  of  finances 

If  the  racket  committee  had  Inadvertently 
put  Hoffa  In  the  Teamsters'  saddle,  Hoffa,  a 
perfect  foil,  had  given  two  ambitious  young 
men  a  chance  to  play  the  '"good  gruys."" 

Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy  (D-Mass),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  was  planning  to  run 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
in  1960,  and  his  brother  Robert  was  to  man- 
age his  campaign.  The  investigation  of  Hoffa 
had  made  the  Kennedy  "brother  act"  familiar 
through  newspapers  and  television  to  the 
households  of  the  nation. 

Republican  Hoffa  fought  the  Kennedy  can- 
didacy. He  did  not  relish  the  Kennedys  pur- 
suing their  "vendetta"  against  him  from  the 
White  House.  When  Kennedy  was  elected 
and  Bobby  became  Attorney  General,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  court  troubles — which  he 
had  always  licked  before — were  Just  begin- 
ning. 


FEWER  PEOPLE  ARE  BEING  FOOLED 
BY  L.B.J.  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
mail  reflects  exactly  what  my  close  con- 
tact with  the  voters  has  shown:  fever 
people  are  being  fooled  by  White  House 
doubletalk.  Whether  the  subject  be 
Vietnam  or  taxes,  social  security  or  the 
farm  program,  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  credibility  gap  between  prom- 
ise and  performance. 

A  few  years  ago,  workers  were  going 
to  receive  "help"  by  having  their  profit 
sharing  plans  changed  from  capital  gains 
treatment  to  ordinary  income  treatment. 
The  farmer  has  come  to  realize  that  vol- 
untary farm  programs  are  really  con- 
trolled programs.  Tax  "revisions"  usu- 
ally end  up  being  tax  increases.  People 
know  this — they  are  not  fooled. 

A  constituent  of  mine  from  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  has  not  been  fooled.  The 
following  letter  indicates  that  he,  like 
many  more  of  his  fellow  Americans,  have 
pierced  the  veil  of  semantics  here  in 
Washington  and  knows  what  is  going  on. 
This  is  one  American  speaking  and  I 
suggest  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
consider  these  views,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Fewer  people  are  being  taken  in  by  the 
liberal  big  spenders.  Their  day  is  com- 
ing. I  am  also  including  the  article  from 
the  Thursday,  March  2,  1967,  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  which  my  constituent  has 
referred. 
The  letter  and  article  follow: 


March  6.   1967. 
Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  hesitate  writing  you  again, 
so  soon  after  our  recent  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence; however,  the  enclosed  article  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  2nd  Is  of 
such  significance  that  I  feel  I  must  again 
express  to  you  my  thinking,  and  my  resultant 
personal  situation. 

I  am  72  years  of  age,  and  am  filled  with 
apprehension  each  time  I  read  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  concerned  over  the  "welfare"  of  the  20 
million  persons  over  65,  and  intend  to  make 
some  revisions  in  their  special  allowances. 
Each  time.  In  my  case,  the  revisions  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  an  Increase  In  my  Income 
Tax.  This  in  turn  has  created  a  greater 
"freeze"  in  my  personal  Investments,  as  well 
as  a  reduction  in  my  general  spending. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  the  Press, 
TV  and  Radio  heralded  an  average  20% 
reduction  In  personal  income  Taxes  through 
a  readjustment  In  the  rate  structure.  Coin- 
cident with  this,  the  4^;  credit  allowed  for 
years  for  Dividends  Received  was  first  re- 
duced by  2';,  and  then  eliminated  alto- 
gether the  following  year. 

The  4':>  taken  away  from  the  Stockholders 
was  passed  back  to  the  Corporations  Issuing 
the  Dividends,  by  reducing  their  basic  tax 
from  52  "c  to  48 -"r.  This  has  meant  a  sub- 
stantial tax  Increase  to  me  personally,  and 
other  Golden  Agers  in  my  predicament,  as 
71'';;  of  my  total  Income  this  past  year,  in- 
cluding Social  Security  and  Pension,  has 
come  from  Dividends.  The  result  Is  that  in- 
stead of  being  decreased,  my  tax  has  actually 
been  Increased. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  announced 
that  In  1967  the  full  deduction  from  Income 
for  Prescriptions  and  Medical  costs  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  for  those  over  65,  but  the 
usual  l<"t  and  3':  of  Total  Income  must  first 
be  deducted. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  that 
full  Hospital  and  Medical  Insurance  Policy 
Premiums  deductions  will  no  longer  be 
granted  those  over  65,  but  only  one-half,  or 
not  over  a  maximum  of  $150.00.  Again  both 
of  these  revisions  affect  me.  and  serve  to 
raise   my   total   tax   considerably. 

I  now'  read  In  the  enclosed  article  that 
President  Johnson  Is  proposing  further 
changes  in  the  tax  structure  for  those  over 
65.  Under  this  proposal  the  additional  $600 
Personal  Exemption  Is  to  be  eliminated,  as 
well  as  tax  credit  for  retirement  income. 
These  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  single  exemp- 
tion, as  the  current  system  Is  "too  compli- 
cated". 

Together  these  latest  revisions  again  rep- 
resent a  still  further  Increase  in  Taxation  for 
me.  and  undoubtedly  for  the  majority  of  the 
1.4  million  mentioned  who  will  be  affected, 
out  of  a  total  of  20  million  citizens  who  are 
over  65.  or  approximately  only  7%  of  this 
age  group  I  do  not  know  what  the  i>ercent- 
lle  Is  out  of  the  overall  total  of  all  taxpayers; 
however.  It  must  be  mlniscule. 

The  absence  of  a  powerful  Lobby,  or  insuf- 
ficient Voter  Strength,  seems  to  be  the  only 
discernible  reasons  as  to  why  this  class  of 
Citizen  has  been  singled  out  each  year  for 
the  past  several  for  those  substantial  in- 
creases, whereas  the  major  sources  of  the 
needed  and  Justifiable  additional  tax  income 
seem  to  continue  to  maintain  Lobbies  strong 
enough  to  protect  them  from  paying  their 
reasonable  and  rightful  share.  I  refer  to  the 
so-called  "Co-operatives"  and  the  "quasi 
legal"  Foundations,  who  In  many  Instances 
are  In  direct  competition  i^-lth  tax  paying 
Corporations,  yet  are  still  tax  exempt.  Also 
Included  are  insurance  Companies.  Oil  De- 
pletion Allowances,  and  many  other  recog- 
nized tax  loopholes  and  Inequities. 

No  one  objects  to  paying  their  fair  share 
of    the    cost    of    maintaining    the    Justifiable 


costs  of  our  Government,  but  when  a  small 
minority  Is  repeatedly  subjected  to  a  with- 
drawal of  their  so-called  "Golden  Age  Con- 
siderations ",  and  forced  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  taxation,  we  can  only  lay 
our  situation  before  fair  minded  Legislators 
such  as  you.  and  ask  for  help. 

Writing  vou  on  this  subject  Is  redundant, 
as  I  am  sure  I  know  your  personal  feelings; 
however,  I  do  want  to  add  a  few  significant 
and  personal  facts,  as  one  of  your  Constitu- 
ents to  your  arsenal  of  Anfm:iunition  on  this 
subject  when  this  subject  comes  up  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Again,  with  best  personal  regards,  believe 

me. 

Cordiallv  yours. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  2.  1967 1 
New    Tax    Treatment    of    Retirement    In- 
come Included  in  Proposed  Social  Secu- 
rity Boost 

Washington.— One-third  of  the  nations 
elderly  taxpavers  would  pay  higher  levies  un- 
der President  Johnson's  proposed  changes  in 
the  tex  treatment  of  Social  Security  pensions 
and  other  retirement  Income,  a  Treasury  of- 
ficial said.  ,  V.    », 

As  part  of  his  requested  package  of  higher 
Social  Security  cash  benefits.  Mr  Johnson  is 
asking  for  abolition  of  the  long-standing  in 
come-tax  exemption  for  Social  Security  pen- 
sion checks,  an  end  to  the  extra  $600  personal 
exemption  enjoyed  by  over-65  taxpayers,  and 
repeal  of  a  special  tax  credit  for  such  retire- 
ment income  as  dividends,  interest  and  rents 
The  Administration  wants  these  special  ex- 
emptions replaced  with  a  single  exempUon 

The  tax  proposals  were  disclosed  by  Assls- 
Unt  Treasury  SecreUry  SUnely  Surrey  as  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened 
public  hearings  on  the  Social  Security  pack- 
age Mr.  Surrey  argued  that  the  current 
system  is  too  complicated  and  discriminates 
against  persons  who  keep  working  after  age 
65  Committee  members  are  expected  to 
quesOon  Administration  officials  closely  on 
the  proposal  when  testimony  resumes  this 
morning. 

Mr  Surrey  said  that  of  the  20  million  citi- 
zens age  65  or  over,  only  4.2  million  cur- 
rently  have  some  income-tax   liability. 

The  Administration  wants  these  special  ex- 
emptions replaced  with  a  single  exemption. 
Mr  Surrey  argued  that  the  current  system  Is 
too  complicated  and  discriminates  against 
persons  who  keep  working  after  age  65. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  single  persons 
over  65  would  get  a  $2,300  exemption,  but  If 
they  earned  more  than  $5,600  annually 
they  would  lose  $1  of  the  exemption  for  each 
dollar  of  Income  over  $5,600.  with  the  exemp- 
tion vanishing  at  $7,900.  Married  couplee 
would  be  granted  a  $4,000  exemption,  but  if 
they  earn  more  than  $11,200  annuaUy  the 
exemption  would  be  cut  back  dollar  for  dollar 
for  income  over  $11,200,  uith  the  exemption 
eliminated  at  $15,200 

According  to  Treasury  calculations,  the 
new  system  would  remove  about  500,000  low- 
income  elderly  taxpayers  from  the  list  of 
4  2  million  over-65  persons  who  currently  pay 
taxes.  Mr.  Surrey  said  that  2.3  million  more 
would  pay  lower  taxes,  but  that  1  4  million  of 
the  upper  Income  elderly— a  third  of  this  tax- 
paving  group — would  pay  more. 

"They  will  lose  the  special  tax  benefits  now 
available  to  them  since  they  have  no  demon- 
strable need  for  special  tax  relief."  Mr.  Sur- 
rey said.  He  added,  though,  that  the  higher 
tax  bills  would  in  many  cases  be  offset  by  the 
President's  companion  proposal  for  a  15''c  In- 
crease in  Social  Security  pensions. 


RESULTS  OF  POLL 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Frelinghtts-sen] 
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^     ^  ,.■              ,     „t  *v,Jo  ,^^r^¥  ir,        In  no  part  of  the  world  does  the  United  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
may  extend  hxs  ^^"^^J-'^^f.^.V^i^.^^^^^^      St!4s  ha^ve   greater  and  deeper  ties  than  It  n,an  from  Alaska? 
the    Record     and     include    extraneous     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  western  hemisphere.  There  was  no  objection. 

"^^hl'sPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there        This  profound  but  simple  statement  of  .   ^J-'^^f^J^^^  .^Ji  wWcfSuld 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-     [-tfds  added  substance  to  me  va^  Srsuro^rmmuX  owned"  air- 

-¥;.erwatrrbjection.  r^^T^^  Te^ntranSr^rvTc^rrfS 

erThe^b^iSs^^-f  1ust"b^en^?olS:     ^^l^sldTnf^oS^n^^^bring  to  this  t^ey  were  willing  to  pay  for  the 

pleted  on  my  first  constituent  poll  of  this     historic  event  deep  and  sincere  mam-  semces  imoortance  of  this  bill 

Lssion     and   I    find    the    results   most    festaUons  ^o^  ^nen^^^^P     or  our  Lat m  ^Bec-romfof^o^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

^"f  S^^articularly   interested  In   the     ^Sdo^r  B^u'nSs"io^ds.^  /"  fixation 'bv'S  Ho^l^of  RSesenu'- 

opinions    expressed   on   the   President's        Encouraging  developments  have  been  f  deration  by  tlie  House  of  Rep^^^^ 

°pSlicy  i~rn  and  the  bombing  raids     achieved  in  the  yea.s  of  Jhe  AH  ance  f  or  ^-s^  J^^^e /l^-,!^^^^^^^^^ 

""itToSd'^SSa'-from  the  overwhelm-     fsTcefskry"   In  tSs  ^e^t  undertaking,  release  I  ^-ued  today    which  I  attach 

ing  support  for  these  raids  that  the  ma-    we  must  count  on  the  best  contribu  ions  here  for  my  colleagues  perusal . 
jority  of  the  people  favor  heavy  pressure     both  of  government  and  of  the  private       Internationai,  airport  Bill  is  Introduced 
to  end  this  conflict,  and  feel  that  unilat-     sector,  throughout  the  hemisphere.  Washington,  d.c— Congressman  James  c 

eral  cessation  of  the  raids  would  merely        It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  greater  In-  Cleveland  today  introduced  a  bin  he  said 

prolong  the  war  '"^  '    °^  centives  can  be  generated  to  stimulate  could  be  "a  boon  to  air  travel  and  the  econ- 

However,  the  administration  position    private   enterprise   in   the   economy   of  °^^l\°^Y.^^°X^remre^^^^^^^ 

on   Vietnam    generaUy    barely   received     these  developing  nations.    Obvious  y,  the  „^^„'j,^^'^^ty  ow^ed   airpoA*   as   interna- 

approval  of  the  majority  of  those  an-     role    of    governments    is    essential,    out  ^^^^^  airports  of  entry  if  the  state  or  local 

swering  the  poll.     This  would  indicate     many  believe  that  the  ultimate  success  go^-gmmental  agency  agrees  to  provide  fa- 

that  the  people  are  divided  on  the  ques-     or  failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  cmyes  and  funds  for  customs'  operaUons  at 

tion  of  the  President's  leadership,  for    will  be  determined  essentially  by  the  at-  the  airports.  ^       „      « 

^•^m^r^beTerof'SeToubr^  ^  '^^^     ^ntt^ Tn' l^^t^° tL^^n'fte'd^^S'^ a^d  .^:Z'^.lTn^^Tro^'':^X^^^^^^^ 

^Mr.'Ser,°L''hrpdnt  I  insert    Latin  ^American  countries^    For  we  all  S^-^^Sr  ES^'raLfs^Va! 

in  the  RECORD  the  results  of  this  poll:         know  that  private  enterprise,  given  en-  S"^'^,^"^^  ne^d  for  t^s  legisiaUo^  he 

1    in  general,  do  you  agree  with  President      couragement.   can  provide  much  of  the  ^^^'^^y  ^ 
Johnson's  policy  on  Viet  Nam?                           stuff  of  progress— industry,   diversinca-         ^^  ^^^  p^^  explained  congressman  Cleve- 

Percent  tion.  jobs,  and  better  living  conditions,  j^^^^j  treasury  Department  officials  have  not 
Yes 58  To  encourage  U.S.  investors,  the  established  customs'  faclllUes  at  smaller  air- 
No      36     United  States  has  concluded  investment  ports  because  of  the  costs  involved.    And,  he 

.  Co„.m»  «,.  .o„»,«g  o,  Mon.  v.«    ^-™n.y    «reeme„ts    wit.     18    Latin  ^^^^;^:^^^Z-::^^'il,"^^ip, 

Continue    75     gram,    U.S.    private    investors   are   pro-  preventea  oy 

Stop 21     tected  by  the  Agency  for  International  ^^^^jg^.^j^^d's  bill  would  change  this  and  al- 

3   Permit  tax  credits  for  some  portion  of     Development  against  the  inconvertibility  ^^^  establishment  of  the  customs'  facilities, 
college  tuition  payments?                                       of  local  currencies  and  possible  losses  re-  ,f  ^^^^  airport  owner  agreed  to  furnish  free  air- 
Percent     suiting  from  expropriation,  war,  revolu-  po^t  space  for  the  federal  officials  and  reim- 

Yes — ''7     tion,  and  insurrection.  burse  the  federal  government  for  salaries  and 

No    22         rj,j'.^g    United    States    and    our    Latin  operational  expenses. 

4.  Permit  tax  credits  to  private  Industry  American  partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Such  Resignations  a^l^nfcernatlonalair^m 
for  some  portion  of  the  cost  of  Job  training?     Progress   have    no   bias   against   private  in   Northern    New   Hampshire   ^°^^^  f ^^ 

Percent     enterprise.   One  of  the  goals  of  the  Punta  '^-^'\Zli:T oT^JtnX^tZri^  i^^^ 

yes  - - -     «     del  Este  Declaration  is  to  stimulate  pri-  ^^J^^'/^Xr  South  ^  is  now  the  ca^. 

No    0^     vate  enterprise  in  order  to  encourage  the     *"*' 

5.  Tighten   postal   regulations   to   reduce     development  of  Latin  American  coun-  — — ^ 

the  amount  of  unsolicited  mall  delivered  to  tries  at  a  rate  which  will  help  them  to  -..^-c.  dav  -cr^T?  HOUSE  WITNESSES 
homes?  provide  jobs  for  their  growing  popula-     FAIR  FAY   f^^*^  ""^^^533 

'^^^^^     tion,  to  eliminate  unemployment  and  to  IS  PROPOSED 

Yes »»    jajjg  jheir  place  among  the  modern  in-        Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 

No   dustrialized  nations  of  the  world.  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

6.  The  President  should  be  elected  by  Thus  the  programs  of  the  Alliance  for  from  New  Hampshire  FMr.  Cleveland] 
popular  vote  Instead  of  through  the  Elec-  progress  look  to  a  constantly  strength-  ^ay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
toral  College?  Percent  e^ed  and  modernized  private  sector  as  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
Y-,  82     a  major  instrument  for  economic  expan-     matter. 

xe  \\V"_ 14     sion.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

I  wish  the  President  Godspeed  and  I     objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
~~~^^~~^^  have  every  confidence  that  our  repre-     j^an  from  Alaska? 

PRIVATE     ENTERPRISE     AND     THE     sentation  at  Punta  del  Este  will  gain  full         There  was  no  objection. 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS  support  at  home.  Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

„       ,         ,       ,  todav  reintroduced  legislation  to  pay  wit- 

Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  •     J^°°3^^3^^^^,e  committees  of  the  House  of 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  BILL  Rgnresentatives  the  same  appearance 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  BroomfieldI  may  wOULD  AID  NORTH  COUNTRY  fees  and  expenses  paid  by  the  other  body 
extend  his  remarks  at    his  point  in  the        ECONOMY  and  by  Federal  agencies. 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  ,      .,       ,         t       u         -nirur,o,ccoc  nnu/  tP<;tifvine  before  House 

ThP  SPFAKFR  oro  temoore      Is  there         Mr.   POLLOCK.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask         Witnesses  now  testilying  '>ejore  n^ 

?kere  was  no  objection  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point    witnesses  who  testify  before  wmmittees 

M^r"  BRo'oMFf^r^Mr     Sneaker,     in  Ihe  Record  and  include  extraneous     "J^^"^!  Senate  and  Federaagend^     ^ 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  recently     matter.  ?™f  Lt  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  mile, 

said  in  Buenos  Aires:  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there     travel  at  the  rate  ol  l^  cents  a  mnc 
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This  discrepancy  Is  wrong  and  is  un- 
fair to  these  witnesses.  Often  persons 
appearing  as  witnesses  before  my  own 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  are 
persons  who  receive  low  salaries  and  who 
have  had  to  travel  long  distances  to 
Washington.  The  higher  rates  of  com- 
pensation allowed  by  the  Senate  and 
Federal  agencies  are  themselves  only 
barely  adequate,  if  that,  to  pay  neces- 
sary expenses.  The  compensation  paid 
by  the  House  is  wholly  Inadequate. 

Our  present  limitations  were  estab- 
lished in  1955.  Perhaps  they  were  real- 
istic then,  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
trying  to  visit  Washington  at  today's 
prices,  high  hotel  rates,  meal  costs  and 
other  expenses,  on  $9  a  day. 

The  failure  to  pay  adequate  compen- 
sation to  witnesses  is  not  only  a  severe 
burden  on  the  Individuals  involved,  it 
actually  impedes  the  work  of  committees. 
Often,  persons  whose  testimony  is  sorely 
needed  are  unable  to  appear  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  financial  drain.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  more  real- 
istic figure  of  compensation. 


Claims  Commission  in  docket  18-B,  and  the 
Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  bodies  of  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Tribe  and  the  White  Earth. 
Leech  Lake,  and  MUle  Lacs  Reservations  with 
whom  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshlsh  B.inds 
of  Chippewa  Indians  are  affiliated,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any 
part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed 
per  capit.i  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall 
not  be  (1)  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax,  (2)  subject  to  any  Hen  or  claUn 
of  attorneys  or  creditors,  and  (3)  held  to  be 
"other  Income  and  resources"  as  that  term 
Is  used  in  sections  2(a)  (10(A).  402(a)(7). 
1002(a)(8),  and  1602(a)  (14)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended. 


CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  CLAIMS  BILL 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Minnesota   fMr.  Langen]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am,  to- 
day, introducing  a  bill  to  pay  off  a  112- 
year-old  debt  owed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Mississippi,  Pillager,  and 
Lake  Winnibigoshlsh  Bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians. 

Under  this  bill,  members  of  these  bands 
would  receive  the  moneys  awarded  them 
in  a  1965  judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  White  Earth.  Leech  Lake,  and  Mille 
Lacs  Reservations  would  determine  how 
such  moneys  will  be  spent. 

My  bill  represents  a  recent  consensus 
of  the  Chippewa  Bands  involved,  but  no 
moneys  can  be  distributed  until  such 
legislation  is  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

As  a  sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in 
the  previous  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  current  Congress  will  take  favorable 
action  on  my  new  bill  at  the  earliest  feas- 
ible time. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Judg- 
ment funds  now  on  depo.'ilt  to  the  credit 
of  the   Minnesota   Chippewa  Tribe  of  In- 
dians on  behalf  of  the  MissiBslppi  Bands 
and  the  PilL-xger  and  Lake  Winnibigoshlsh 
Binds  of  Chippewa  Indians 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
0/  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress   a^^sembled.   That   the 
funds   on    deposit    in    the    Treasury    of    the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the 
yl  Mississippi  Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Winnibigoshlsh  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1965,  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian 


SUPPORT  OF  RESTORATION  OF 
7-PERCENT  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from    Michigan    (Mr.    McDonald]    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   Mcdonald   of   Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  re- 
store   the    7-percent   investment   cred- 
it for  business.     Certainly,  the  sluggish 
economy  that  we  are  now  experiencing 
can  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  decision  to 
clamp  the  lid  on  the  Investment  credit. 
And   as   a   representative   of   a   district 
acutely  sensitive  to  sliunping  auto  sales, 
swollen  inventories,  and  projected  lay- 
offs. I  favor  any  measure  which  will  spur 
the  economy.     But,  there  are  certain  in- 
consistencies in  the  President's  call  for  a 
singular  measui-e  to  cure   our  current 
economic  ills  which  must  also  be  eradi- 
cated if  our  economy   is   to   regain  its 
health. 

First,  it  is  incredible  to  believe  that  the 
businessman  will  hasten  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  tax  credit  when  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  demand  that  a  6- 
percent  surcharge  be  imposed  on  cor- 
porate profits.  And  it  is  inconsistent 
with  sound  economic  practices  to  decrease 
revenues  without  cutting  back  on  ex- 
penditures as  well.  Neither  the  consumer 
nor  the  corporation  will  be  pleased  to  be 
mortgaged  with  a  huge  deficit. 

The  President  informed  the  Congress 
in  Januarj'  that  his  budget  forecast  a 
deficit  of  some  $8  billion  even  with  the 
surcharge.  Now,  we  are  told  that  the 
deficit  will  climb  to  some  $12  billion.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  we  simply  must  cur- 
tail our  domestic  spending. 

But,  that  aside,  I  question  whether  res- 
toration of  the  investment  tax  credit  Is 
not  too  little  too  late.  Five  months  ago. 
the  administration  informed  us  that  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  had  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  halt  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  inflationary  trend.  This 
despite  certain  indications  which  sug- 
gested that  the  rapid  growth  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  was  slowing 
of  its  own  accord. 


Yet,  the  President  had  his  way  and 
everything  came  to  a  screech-ng  halt. 
so  much  so  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce now  tells  us  that  we  face  a  serious 
decline  in  capital  investment.  Rather 
than  the  projected  rise  of  $1.5  billion, 
capital  expenditures  have  dropped  from 
$62.8  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  to  $62  6  billion  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1967;  and,  it  is  anticipated  that  they 
will  sink  to  $62.25  billion  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Now  the  administration  is  moving  to 
revei-se  a  serious  miscalculation.  But.  is 
this  single  measure  sufficient?  I  think 
not. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  6-percent 
surcharge,  the  businessman  is  not  likely 
to  embark  on  some  ventures  to  increase 
profits.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased taxes  to  pay  off  a  huge  Federal 
deficit,  the  consumer  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease his  spending.  Hence,  we  need  not 
only  to  remove  the  threat  of  added  taxes 
and  cut  down  on  the  appropriations  for 
domestic  programs,  we  must  also  con- 
sider other  measures  for  strengthening 
our  economy. 

We  should,  for  example,  immediately 
consider  an  across-the-board  corporate 
income  tax  cut  so  that  companies  not 
in  a  position  to  invest  in  nev.-  facilities  or 
equipment  will  be  encouraged  to  make 
other  expenditures.  And  we  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  cutting  excise 
taxes  as  a  way  of  strengthening  con- 
sumer spending. 

In  any  event,  we  cannot  expect  any 
significant  gains  from  the  restoration  of 
the  investment  credit  if  we  do  not,  at  the 
same  time,  abandon  the  proposal  for  a 
surcharge,  curb  our  domestic  spending, 
and  provide  some  incentives  for  the  econ- 
omy to  develop  free  of  constant  and 
quixotic  manipulation  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


THE  FARMERS'  PLIGHT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  good  friend  of  mine 
who  Is  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Ulm.  Minn.,  Mr.  Armund  Scheibel.  in 
which  he  asks,  "What  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  American  farmers?"  He  goes  on 
to  state  that  taxes  on  his  farm  have  gone 
up  $929  since  1952  and  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  compete  with  meat  and  dairy 
imports  in  the  face  of  the  cost  price 
squeeze  which  is  reducing  farm  income 
and  has  driven  the  parity  price  ratio 
down  to  74  percent. 

In  order  to  bring  Mr.  Scheibel's  letter 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  I  place 
his  letter  in  my  remarks  together  with  a 
newspaper  article  which  Mr.  Scheibel  en- 
closed with  his  letter  reporting  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Homer  Jackson,  manager 
of  the  Production  Credit  Association  of 
Rifle,  Colo.: 
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New  Ulm.  Minn.. 

March  8.  1967 

ANCHERNE1.SEN. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  What  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  American  farmers? 

With  taxes  going  up  for  example  my  farm 
since  1952  my  taxes  have  gone  up  $929.00. 
Dairy  herds  are  being  sold  off  right  and  left. 
We  have  been  a  well  fed  nation  for  many, 
many  years  and  now  our  products  are  priced 
below  production  cost.  Meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  being  Imported.  Ancher  where  are 
we  going.  Are  we  going  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  corporation  farming  and  our  children 
and  grandchildren  become  slave  labor. 
Ancher  you  and  John  Zwach  should  lay 
down  the  law  to  the  big  city  congressman 
you  both  know  how  hard  It  is  to  come  by  a 
dollar  by  farming.  For  your  Information  I 
am  sending  you  a  clipping  of  a  P.C.A.  man- 
ager out  In  the  ranch  country  to  me  It  Is  Just 
terrible. 

Please  turn  this  clipping  over  to  the  other 
senators  from  Minnesota  such  as  McCarthy 
and  MoNDALE  and  Zwach. 

Trusting  this  will  give  you  a  little  thought 
as  to  whit  rural  people  are  concerned  about. 
Yours    truly. 

Armund  Scheibel 

The  Planned  Destruction  of  the  Family 
Farm — A  Longtime  Cattleman's  Devas- 
TATINCLY  Forthright  Attack  on  Chain 
Monopolies  and  Their  Destructive  Aims 
Homer  Jacksoii  ix  manager  of  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  of  Rifle.  Colorado,  a 
position  he  /la.s  held  for  23  years.  An  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  fami'.y-owned  farm 
and  ranch,  he  has  appeared  often  before 
commission.<!  and  public  officials  on  behalf  of 
.ttockmen  Early  in  1965  he  contacted  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Food  ^farketing  Com- 
mission in  Washington  and  officials  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
order  to  detail  for  them  the  plight  of  the 
primary  producer  in  the  red  meat  business. 
Later,  he  appeared  before  the  National  Food 
Marketing  Commission  at  the  Cheyenne. 
Wyoming  hearings.  The  ctpimons  and  find- 
ings expressed  here  are  those  of  Mr.  Jackson: 
provocative  and  dei'astatingly  forthright, 
they  are  cause  for  serious  reflections  and  dis- 
cussion. 

NFO  Reporter:  Mr.  Jackson.  In  your  talks 
before  cattlemen's  associations,  wool  grow- 
ers—In short,  those  In  the  farming  busi- 
ness— what  do  you   try  to  convey. 

Jackson:  I  tell  them  that  If  they  are  stock- 
men or  bankers  or  in  business  In  any  way 
connected  with  livestock  production,  they 
have  one  thing  in  common — we  are  losing 
our  position  in  the  livestock  Industry.  It  Is 
essential  for  responsible  people  In  position  of 
leadership  throughout  the  livestock  Indus- 
try, within  Congress  and  governmental  de- 
partments, as  well  as  the  publishers  of  all 
sources  of  news  media  to  recognize  that 
fundamentally  the  producers  of  livestock 
represent  the  foundation  of  the  entire  In- 
dustry. 

NFO  Reporter  What  Is  the  greatest  threat 
at  this  time 

Jackson:  The  greatest  threat  to  the  live- 
stock Industry  and  the  future  welfare  of 
the  farm  families  of  America  Is  that  whether 
through  blindness,  ignorance  or  complacency 
of  fear  of  retaliation,  leadership  overlooks  or 
falls  to  evaluate  the  crumbling  deterioration 
of  the  Industry  at  the  foundation  level. 

NFO  Reporter:  By  crumbling  deteriora- 
tion, do  you  mean  the  stockmen  are  going 
broke? 

Jackson:  Exactly  To  present  a  picture  of 
the  situation,  I  would  like  to  start  by  out- 
lining our  experience  In  financing  the  stock- 
men of  northwestern  Colorado.  At  least  91 
per  cent  of  our  loans  are  In  financing  live- 
stock. Last  year  we  loaned  over  $18  million 
and  this  year  we  were  about  $3  million  ahead 


of  that.  Over  the  past  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  we  have  studied  the  operating 
methods,  operating  costs,  repayment  pro- 
grams, financial  statements.  marketing 
methods  and  market  prices.  I  am  sure  that 
anyone  of  you  who  could  have  been  In  our 
position  for  this  length  of  time  would  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  of  this  momentous 
trend  that  has  taken  hold  of  agriculture  and 
the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  these 
giant  corporate  chain  stores,  packing  houses 
and  feedlots  are  controlling  and  taking  over 
our  industry. 

NFO  Reporter:  Specifically,  how  does  cost- 
of-productlon  square  with  the  prices  ranch- 
ers are  getting  lor,  say,  calves? 

Jackson:  The  year  1965  was  the  7th 
straight  year  when  the  average  price  of  calves 
sold  off  our  ranches  was  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Over  90  per  cent  of  the  ranch 
operators  today  cannot  show  a  sound  rea- 
sonable program  of  total  debt  repayment 
from  the  livestock  operation.  Income  from 
livestock  will  not  meet  operating  costs,  pro- 
vide a  living  and  permit  repayment  of  the 
livestock  and  real  estate  loans  In  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

NFO  Reporter:  With  90  per  cert  of  the 
farmers  simply  not  making  It,  what  kind 
of  a  picture  Is  this  constructing? 

Jackson:  People  are  leaving  the  farms 
and  ranche*  at  the  most  rapid  rate  In  the 
history  of  this  nation— 500,000  farm  and 
ranch  people  were  economically  forced  out 
of  business  In  1965.  Colorado  alone  lost 
5,000  farms  In  the  past  five  years.  Those 
who  stayed  have  doubled  their  loans  to  do 
so.  To  give  you  some  facts:  during  1960. 
our  association  loaned  *10  million  to  410 
members.  During  1965,  we  loaned  $18  mil- 
lion to  375  members.  In  1960  our  average 
sized  loan  was  $14,900.  In  1965,  It  was 
$32,000 

NFO  Reporter:  Considering  this  loan  pic- 
ture, and  the  prices  being  received  for  live- 
stock, does  the  present  situation  make  man- 
datory loan  cutoffs? 

Jackson:  The  only  way  we  and  other  lead- 
ers can  continue  financing  livestock  opera- 
tions Is  by  using  real  estate  as  additional 
collateral.  To  point  out  how  this  practice  has 
grown  —seven  years  ago,  in  1958,  we  had  6 
per  cent  of  our  loans  secured  by  real  estate 
collateral  valued  at  less  than  $1  million. 
Today.  56  per  cent  of  the  loans  are  secured 
by  real  estate  collateral  valued  Just  under 
$12  million.  Now  these  figures  are  facts  and 
they  cle.irly  show  the  extent  to  which  stock- 
men are  pledging  their  ranch  holdings  to 
absorb  operating  looses. 

NFO  Reporter:  To  digress  a  moment — 
what  does  this  situation  do  to  young  people 
entering  the  ranching  or  farming  business? 
Jackson:  It  Is  economically  impossible  for 
young  people  to  engage  In  the  ownership  of 
practical  sized  farms  or  ranches.  In  fact,  if 
we  do  not  get  a  profit  back  into  the  ranching 
business  or  the  American  family  owned 
ranches  and  fiixms.  they  are  through.  That's 
why  It  Is  time  for  responsible  people  to  rec- 
ognize what's  going  on  .  I  am  sure  that  not 
one  rancher  in  20  underst'inds  or  is  even 
thinking  about  the  real  causes  affecting  his 
markets  and  we  all  have  an  enormous  Job  of 
informing  the  producers.  It  Is  lime  we 
Jerked  the  blindfolds  off. 

NFO  reporter:  At  bottom,  why  Is  the  pro- 
ducer In  the  position  you've  Just  described? 
Jackson:  To  understand  this,  we've  got  to 
analyze  our  marketing  methods.  The  only 
system  of  marketing  we  have  ever  known 
has  been  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  creating  a  competitive  marketing 
system.  That  system  is  still  working  at  the 
ranch  level  out  here  in  the  country,  but  It 
has  been  repltvced  completely  by  monopolistic 
control  In  the  other  end  of  our  Industry, 

NFO  reporter:  Do  you  mean  the  stocker 
cattle  situation? 

Jackson:  Yes  As  an  example,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  we  had  a  very  active 
demand  for  stocker  cattle  here  in  the  coun- 


try. Farmers  and  ranchers  began  bidding 
against  each  other  for  calves  and  breeding 
cows  which  forced  the  market  up.  This 
created  optimism  and  as  the  market  ad- 
vanced, optimism  grew  stronger  and  what  we 
have  had  here  In  the  country  these  past  few 
months  Is  the  only  market  we  have  ever 
known — supply  and  demand  and  competitive 
bidding  actively  controlling  the  market  and 
establishing  the  prices.  But  we  should  keep 
m  mind,  it  was  the  result  of  ranchers  and 
farmers  bidding  against  aach  other  to  force 
their  own  market  up  and  they  borrowed  the 
money  to  do  so.  But  when  we  get  away  from 
the  country  market  and  livestock  moves  to 
the  feed  lots,  to  the  packers  and  the  retailers, 
then  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  com- 
petitive bidding  no  longer  establishes  market 
prices,  and  the  chain  stores  primarily  are  in 
control. 

NFO  Reporter:  Lets  talk  about  chain 
stores  a  minute.  What  is  their  position  and 
method  of  control? 

Jackson:  In  the  U.S..  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  dressed  beef  and  groceries 
are  sold  through  chain  stores.  Now  the 
whole  basic  concept  of  our  problem  rests  on 
a  clear  understanding  of  that  point.  Just 
keep  In  mind  that  before  they  can  sell  It. 
they  first  have  to  buy  it.  When  they  are 
that  big  In  the  retail  market,  they  are  of  like 
sizes  in  the  buying  market  and  they  have  a 
dominant,  complete  control  over  the  market. 
NFO  Reporter;  Can  you  clarify  what  you 
mean  by  the  term  "control?" 

Jackson:  Compare  conditions  today  In  the 
major  terminal  markets  with  what  they  were 
like  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  us  have 
shipped  to  and  are  familiar  with  the  Denver 
market.  Remember  when  the  market 
opened  on  Monday  morning,  the  alleys  would 
be  full  of  local  merchants,  meat  market 
owners  and  buuhers  from  all  over  the  city 
of  Denver  and  neighboring  areas.  Also,  the 
packer  buyers  were  out  in  force  to  supply  the 
outlying  towns  and  areas  away  from  Denver. 
All  of  those  buyers  were  on  that  market, 
bidding  against  each  other  to  fill  their  orders 
for  the  coming  week.  That  was  competition. 
It  was  there  every  week  throughout  the  en- 
tire year  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
was   In  control. 

NFO  Reporter:  What's  the  market  like  to- 
day? 

Jackson:  Well,  those  merchants,  meat 
market  owners  and  butchers  of  our  state,  In 
fact,  of  all  the  United  States,  have  been  re- 
placed by  chain  stores  and  the  major  chains 
set  the  market  by  simply  stating  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  dressed  meat.  They  don't 
bother  to  go  Into  the  yards  and  bid  on  the 
live  animals.  They  .simply  set  the  prices 
their  stores  will  pay  for  dressed  meat  and 
that  dressed  meat  price  establishes  a  'cell- 
ing" under  which  the  packer,  the  feedlot 
and  the  producer  have  to  operate.  This  Is 
the  situation  In  Denver  and  it  is  duplicated 
In  all  the  major  markets  throughout  the 
nation.  The  retail  chain  stores  with  their 
enormous  concentration  of  buying  power 
control  the  "celling"  price  of  dressed  meat 
and  the  rest  of  the  industry  has  to  live  under 
that  "celling." 

NFO  Reporter:  Yet  you  hear  talk  of  chains 
competing  with  each  other,  and  the  National 
Pood  Marketing  Commission  more  or  less 
gave  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  chains. 

Jackson:  Still  the  hearings  established 
that  chains  are  not  in  competition  with  each 
other  to  the  extent  that  their  volume  makes 
It  appear  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  big 
major  chains  are  fairly  well  operating  In 
separate  areas  of  the  country  Second,  there 
are  25  major  chains  In  the  country  that  do 
80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  retail  business.  It 
has  been  established  that  23  of  these  stores 
do  not  have  their  own  procurement  or  pur- 
chasing agencies.  Rather,  they  buy  off  what 
Is  known  as  the  "yellow  sheet  "  The  "yellow 
sheet"  Is  a  marketing  publication  listing 
prices  of  dressed  beef,  pork,  lamb,  dairy  prod- 
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.«   etc     Now  23  of  the  major  stores  use     packers  were  filling  larger  than  normal  share         NPO  Reporter :  What  about  the  corporate 
T>^^t  orice  guide  to  determine  what  they  will     of  their  requirements  from  their  own  feed-      feedlots?    How  do  they  fit  Into  the  picture? 
^v  lather  than  to  set  up  their  own  procuire-      lots.     Now  that  is  an  example  where  ample  Jackson:    Well,    they're    springing    up    all 

pni'aeencv  and  go  out  and  bid  on  a  com-      cattle  are  available  on  the  market  to  supply      over  the  country  and  crowding  out  the  Indi- 
^Ttitive  market     "Their  reason   as  some  have     the  packers  demand,  but  Instead  of  buying      vldual  farmer  feeder.    The  Agricultural  Col- 
tAted   Is  that  If  they  know  they  are  paying     on  the  terminal  markets,  the  packer  can  go      lege  at  Fort  Collins  recently  reported  that 
thP^ine  price  for  their  products  that  their      to  his  own  feedlot  to  supply  his  demand  and      7  per  cent  of  the  feedlots  In  Colorado  fed  65 
moetltor  pays    they  can  meet  competition      thus  break  the  market  50  cents  to  75  cents      per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  that  figure  is  gen- 
^th  iheir  competitor  In  the  retail  market,      by  doing  so.    And  if  you  want  to  figure  that      erally  about  true  over  most  of  the  western 
NFO  Reporter    Are  there  any  chains  that     out,  it  amounts  to  somewhere  around  70  to     states.    Nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  Individual 
H    not  follow  the  "yellow  sheet"?  80  thousand  bucks  on  one  day's  trade.  farmer-owned   feedlots    have    been    crowded 

Tackson-   The    two    largest    chains    In    the  NFO     Reporter:      What     about     contract      out  of  business.    The  effect  of  these  big  feed- 

nation  reportedly  do  not  follow  the  "yellow      feeding?  lots  In  combination  with  the  packer  owned 

heet"  but  do  have  their  own  procurement  Jackson:  This  is  another  tactic  they  are  feedlots  has  been  to  erect  another  control 
t»encv  and  buy  on  the  active  markets.  using  to  get  around  the  Packers  and  Stock-      over  our  marketing  methods. 

NFO  Reporter:   Who  puts  out  the  "yellow      yard    Act.    which    limits    their    own   feeding  NFO  Reporter:   At  the  feeder  level? 

.  gg^,. ^hat  is,  who  determines  the  "yellow      operation.     They  contract  with  individuals.  Jackson:  To  clarify  this,  let's  go  back  and 

'heet"  prices?  farmers  and  others  to  feed  lor  them  and  In      compare  the  Denver  market  a  few  years  ago 

'  Jackson:  That  question  has  not  been  an-  this  manner  they  have  a  supply  of  cattle  on  over  in  the  Feeder  Division  with  conditions 
swered  In  any  meaningful  way,  and  It  has  feed  which  they  are  able  to  draw  on  at  will,  as  they  are  today.  Remember  when  you 
not  been  confirmed  Just  who  the  publishers  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  feed-  shipped  in  the  fail,  the  alleys  were  full  of 
are  but  It  is  generally  accepted  that  since  lots.  This  packer  feeding  combination  is  the  farmers  and  Individual  feeders  in  there  bid- 
•■the  two  majors'"  set  their  own  market  prices  direct  control  of  market  prices  for  fat  cattle  ding  against  each  other  to  buy  feeder  cattle 
that  the  "yellow  sheet"  Is  based  on  the  aver-  that  we  are  confronted  with  today.  It  is  for  their  own  feedlots.  That  made  competl- 
aee  price  paid  by  the  two  major  chains.  this  combination  of  power  and  manipulation      tlon.      Nearer    home,    remember    when    we 

NFO  Reporter :  Doesn't  this  imply  that  that  the  Bandstra  Bill  Is  designed  to  break  up  started  the  Rio  Blanco  and  Holy  Cross 
two  chains  are  setting  the  price  for  most  of  and  certainly  it  deserves  the  support  of  the  Feeder  Sales  through  the  Rifle  and  Glenwood 
the  food  commodities  of  this  nation?  stockmen  of  this  state.  Springs  auctions?    We  had  individual  farm- 

Jackson:     It  does.     In  other  words,  about  NFO    Reporter:    What    was    the   Bandstra      ers  and  feeders  from  the  Fort  Collins-Greeley 

a  half  dozen  men  fix  the  price  of  dressed  beef      bill?  area  of  this  state  and  from  Iowa.  Missouri. 

for  the  nation  each  week a  price  that  the         Jackson:  The  Bandstra  bill  was  a  bill  which      and  Nebraska  all   coming  to  these  sales  to 

entire  cattle  Industry  has  to  live  under.     Now     Representative  Bandstra  of  Iowa  sponsored      buy  their  feeder  cattle  and  the  barns  were  full 

think  that  through.     There's  nothing  com-      for   the   purpose  of   prohibiting   them   from      of  active  competitive  buyers     Now  with  con- 

petltive  about  such  an  arrangement  and  we      contract  feeding  and  contract  buying.     This      dltions  as  they  are.  65  per  cent  of  the  feeders 

stockmen  accept  it  by  saying,  "There's  noth-      measure   received   strong  support   from    the      forced  out  of  business,  the  big  packer  feedlots 

ine  we  can  do  about  It."  feeders  and  stockmen  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and      and    the    big   corporate    feedlots    are    repre- 

NFO  RepKjrter:   What  effect  does  this  con-      Wyoming,   and   I  recommended  that  stock-      sented   on   the  central   markets   and   in  the 

centrated  buying  power  of  the  giant  chains      men  In  Colorado  support  It.  auction   barns  by   one   or   two   order   buyers. 

have  over  packers  and  feedlot  operators?  NFO   Reporter:    Doesn't   the   Packers   and      These    fellows    have    a    fixed    price    In    their 

Jackson:  To  understand  that,  we  have  to     Stockyards    Act    supposedly    prohibit   chain     pocket    and    they    immediately    establish    a 

look  into  the  manipulations  and  price  fixing     stores  from  getting  Into  the  feedlot  business     "celling  price  for  the  auction  that  day."'  Also, 

practices   the    packers   have    resorted    to   in      and  likewise  limit  the  extent  to  which  pack-      they  are  going  to  the  country  with  that  same 

order  to  live  under  the  "ceUlng"  price  estab-      ers  may  feed?  price    In    their    pocket    telling    the    producer 

lUhed  by  the  chains.     Now  the  packer  may         Jackson:  The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act      that  he  can  save  money  by  selling  at  home 

know  as  far  as  a  week  In  advance  what  the      under  the  USDA  was  passed  In  1921  and  con-     instead  of  paying  a  commission  through  the 

price  for  dressed  beef  Is  going  to  be,  so  he      tains  many  effective  controls  and  protective      auction. 

contacts  the  country  feedlots  and  buys  their      laws,  but  It  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date  NFO  Reporter:  In  a  word,  the  competitive 

cattle  at  a  fixed  price.  They  are  shipped  to  and  some  laws  revised  to  meet  present  day  market  system  has  vanished? 
his  plant  and  bypass  the  terminal  market  en-  conditions.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Jackson;  That's  right.  All  of  the  major 
tirely.  He  tells  the  :eeder  he  will  pay  the  does  not  require  the  packer  to  report  cattle  terminal  markets  have  been  nearly  ellml- 
same  price  on  the  market  so  why  should  the  he  has  on  contract  feeding,  nor  does  It  re-  nated.  The  Denver  Stockyards  is  closing 
feeder  pay  a  commission.  This  practice  has  quire  him  to  report  cattle  on  hand  less  than  down  to  an  auction  market  only.  Just  one 
become  so  prominent  that  It  has  forced  30  days.  He  does  not  have  to  report  cattle  commission  firm.  Kansas  City  is  in  about 
the  terminal  markets  out  of  business  and  owned  by  Individual  members  of  his  firm,  the  same  position.  Chicago,  except  for  a 
destroyed  competitive  bidding.  As  an  example,  the  Mumford  Feed  Lot  Is  also     hog  market,   is   nearly   closed      Los   Angeles 

NFO  Reporter:  What  about  packers  going  the  Mumford  Packing  Company.  It  Is  all  has  completely  gone  out  of  the  picture. 
Into  the  feedlot  business?  the  same  family.     In  reporting  to  Packers     Omaha  remains  today  as  the  leading  terml- 

Jackson:  Well,  they  have  done  that.  Now  and  Stockyards  Division,  Mumford  Packing  nal  market,  but  like  the  rest  its  days  are 
that  in  Itself  would  not  api>ear  harmful  to  reported  feeding  approximately  25,000  cattle,  numbered.  The  competitive  market  system 
us  and  we  might  take  the  position  that  Actually  the  Mumford  Feed  Lots  feed  about  is  gone  and  for  anyone  to  still  contend  other- 
packer-owned  feedlots  offer  another  outlet  for  175  to  200  thousand  cattle.  In  short,  these  wise  is  simply  being  blind  to  realities  and  la 
feeder  cattle — which   as  producers  suits  us     reports  by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Dlvl-      most  harmful  to  us 

because  we  are  always  looking  for  more  cus-      slon  are  not  only  erroneous  but  they  are  pro-  jjFO    Reporter:    In    spite    of    the    known 

tomers.  But  the  packer-owned  feedlot  Is  tectlng  the  packer  and  are  injurious  to  our  existing  controls  over  markets,  many  econ- 
one  of  the  most  vicious  market  controlling     position,  omists  and  leading  spokesmen  for  the  cattle 

powers  operating  today.  NFO  Reporter:  To  what  extent  are  packers     industry    are    still    using    the    prospects    for 

NFO  Reporter:    What_  is   the   anatomy   of     feeding''  "demand"  as  offering  a  bright  future  for  the 

this  "controlling  power?"  Jackson:   The  national  figure  for  the  per     farmer      In    fact,    the    same    has    been    ex- 

Jackson;  A  packer  with  his  own  cattle  on  cent  of  packer  feeding  varies  from  4.5  per  cent  pressed  by  high  USDA  officials  in  regard  to 
feed  Is  in  a  position   to  draw  on   his  own      ^^  55  pg,.  ^.gj^^      They  show,  for  Instance,  In      other   farm   production. 

supply  anytime  he  needs  them  and  can  easily      Colorado  that  packers  are  engaged  to  the  tune  Jackson :     No     denying     that     demand     is 

depress  a  market  by  doing  so.  Mr.  Rodeen,  ^^j  ^  5  pgj.  ^^^^  Actually  it  Is  known  that  greater  than  we  have  ever  known  In  our 
President  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa  Stockyards,  ^.j^^y  jgg^j  approximately  30  percent  and  one  lifetime  We  have  had  the  greatest  demand 
brought  out  in  hlB  testimony  at  the  Des  jggdlot  operator  testified  that  it  would  run  ^e  could  hope  for  ever  since  World  War  II, 
Moines  Pood  Commission  hearings  how  ef-  ^-^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  California  runs  about  35  our  population  has  increased  nearly  50  mll- 
fectlvely  packers  there  controlled  his  market.  ^^^  ^g  .^^  Arizona  approximately  50  per  uon  Per  capita  consumption  has  doubled 
He  Illustrated  by  explaining  that  due  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  states  hold  the  general  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  person.  And  still 
storm  conditions  they  were  about  2,000  cattle      comparison.  we  are  selling  our  cattle  today  at  about  30 

short  on  the  market.     Now  normally  a  short-  Reporter:    Are   economic   projections     per  cent  less  than  we  sold  them  for  15  years 

^'00  to  $150'  mTald  thaf  two%"c^^^^^^  ^^-ed  on  the  low  USDA  figures,  or  on  the  ago.  Demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
LnV  ,      ,1  f  r    ,  f     tv,  J   rt?ntrt       "actual  figures?"  The   population    is   estimated   to   reach    330 

hw^in2  50rcattre  Jmchweredlmpe^  J-ckson'     The     USDA     reports     obtained      million  Tn  the  next  34  years.     The  world  pop- 

on't'hf  teVmin\?m\%"et.^  Inl^'dlTh^a:^  through  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  ulation  w-il.  double  from  3  billion  today  to 
ing  a  shortage  of  2.000  head,  their  market  was  are  used  by  economists,  colleges  editorialists  6  and  one-fourth  billion  In  the  next  35 
oversuDDlled  bv  500  head  and  It  broke  the  and  most  everyone  who  publishes  Informa-  years.  There  Is  no  other  product  this  na- 
prlc^S^O  cfntS'  ?^ke  April  ?2  1966  "Se  tlon  regardlng\he  markets  or  who  studies  tlon  produces  ^"  g^-^^  ^^--^^^'Jg^^gj^^-^g 
Denver  market  quoted  slaughter  steers  50  them.  This  erroneous  Information  going  to  and  ^^'^'^ ';'^^,f/  ,^^^^,^/°^"'l'^'"7„^i^l^J,,!f* 
cents  to  70  cente  lower  and  heifers  fully  our  Congressmen,  governmental  department  being  forced  out  of  business  I  jUst  noticed 
50  cents  lower.  Sales  were  confirmed  on  310  heads  and  being  published  through  all  of  our  a  published  ^fPo"  Jf"^">  „Wr  leadlne 
loads  of  steers  and  248  loads  of  heifers  for  marketing  news  Is  a  major  damaging  factor  that  our  government  ^"-^  °  f  ^ J^^f^^J 
a  total  of  558  loads.    The  market  stated  that      to  our  end  of  the  Industry.  world   governments   are   seriously    concerned 
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with  the  fact  that  right  now  we  are  pro- 
ducing food  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Here  In  America  our  surpluses  are  gone. 
So  don't  worry  about  demand.  It  is  here 
and  will  be  here  for  generations  to  come. 
We  will  nut  benotit  from  it  under  our  pres- 
ent markellng  methods. 

NPO  Reporter:  In  your  opinion,  what  will 
cattlemen  have  to  do  to  protect  the  markets 
of  their  Industry? 

JacJison :  We  h  ive  to  obtain  from  Congress 
a  law  forcing  monopolistic  controls  over  the 
chain  stores  and  the  packers.  Their  buying 
practices  and  their  retail  business  should  be 
regulated  through  some  form  of  P.U.C.  au- 
thority, the  s.ime  lus  we  control  all  public 
utilities.  They  must  be  required  to  pay  the 
cost  of  production  If  we  are  to  survive,  we 
mu3t  establish  our  own  marketing  system 
under  which  we  set  the  price  for  the  produce 
we  sell  Instead  of  asking  the  buyer  to  set  the 
price  for  us.  We  are  still  selling  Just  as  we 
did  100  years  ago.  We  haven't  changed  or 
improved  otir  method  of  marketing  at  all. 
Colorado  cattlemen  are  celebrating  their 
100th  anniversary  this  year.  If  they  hope  to 
celebrate  their  105th  anniversary,  then  we 
In  this  state  and  the  stockmen  of  the  nation 
must  wake  up  and  go  after  some  effective 
methods  for  protecting  the  markets  of  their 
industry. 

NFO  Reporter :  How  much  time  do  farmers 
and  ranchers  have? 

Jackson:  Let's  back  off  from  the  trees  and 
look  at  the  forest.  Make  your  own  observa- 
tion of  what  you  know  and  see  going  on 
before  you.  Draw  your  own  conclusions.  At 
least  95  per  cent  of  the  local  merchants  and 
butchers  are  gone:  65  per  cent  of  the  farmer 
feedlots  are  out  of  business;  500.000  farmers 
forced  out  of  business  last  year.  Colorado 
lost  5.000  In  the  past  five  years,  and  livestock 
and  real  estate  Indebtedness  has  doubled. 
All  of  our  major  central  markets  have  gone 
out  In  the  past  Ave  years.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions.  This  Is  no  longer  a  trend.  This 
Is  no  longer  something  to  talk  about  that  may 
happen  in  the  future.  We  are  on  our  way 
out.  We  haven't  much  time  left.  It  has 
happened  to  others  and  It  Is  happening  to 
US. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  INCREASED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TAXES 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  for  Increased  Social 
Security  taxes  has  not  caught  the  fancy 
of  my  constituents.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  mail  on  the  subject,  and  nearly 
all  of  it  opposes  the  administration's 
program.  A  surprising  amount  of  the 
protests  have  been  made  by  social  secu- 
rity recipients  themselves  who  see  It  as: 
First,  inflationary:  second,  t.  hardship  on 
young  wage-earners  who  must  foot  the 
bill;  and  third,  the  lastest  in  a  series  of 
vote-buying  gimmicks  heralding  the 
1968  election — vote  now,  pay  later. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  Berwyn  Burke,  of  the  Halley, 
Idaho  Times,  for  a  very  perceptive  edi- 
torial on  this  subject.  I  include  it  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

[Prom  the  Halley  Times,  Peb.  16,  1967J 

The  Tax  That  Has  Grown  Likb  Topst 

The  tax  that  has  grown  like  topsy,  until 
It's  now  getting  to  be  a  monster  and  a  mill- 


stone around  the  neck  of  mUllons  of  workers 
and  employers  has  the  fancy  name  of  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act  but  Is  bet- 
ter known  as  Social  Security.  It  started  out 
on  a  modest  1  per  cent  basis  and  now  has 
grown  to  where  workers  pay  4.4  per  cent  of 
their  first  $6,600  of  annual  Income,  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  $290  40  per  year.  The  employer, 
whether  he  is  making  ends  meet  or  not,  must 
match  It. 

But  we  have  a  man  In  the  White  House  who 
talks  about  the  benefits  he  Is  going  to  give 
everyone,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  ter- 
rible tax  increases  he  has  In  mind.  LBJ's 
plan  is  to  raise  the  rate  to  5  per  cent  In  1969 
and  to  5.55  per  cent  In  1973.  The  taxable 
base  would  climb  to  $7,800  In  1968  to  $9,000 
In  1971,  and  to  S10.800  In  1974! 

The  5.55  per  cent  rate  and  the  $10,800  base 
would  mean  a  maximum  annual  Social 
Seciu-lty  and  Medicare  tax  In  1974  of  $599.40 
...  or  $600  In  round  numbers.  For  some 
workers  and  employers  It  would  mean  their 
P.I.C.A.  taxes  would  more  than  double  within 
a  seven-year  period. 

A  $600  tax  for  20  years  Is  $12,000  just  for 
one  form  of  taxation,  and  this  tax  started 
out,  you  should  keep  In  mind,  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  $.30  a  year!  It  Illustrates  what 
happens  when  a  gang  of  politicians  get  the 
habit  of  spending  other  people's  money  and 
find  a  way  to  siphon  It  out  of  practically 
every  pocket  In  these  United  States.  They 
never  stop  raising  the  tax  and  the  base  .  .  . 
but  If  enough  people  yell  loud  enough  and 
long  enough  and  keep  yelling  .  .  .  they 
might  get  scared  of  being  booted  out  of  the 
government  trough  and  put  on  the  brakes, 
and  ease  the  pressure.  And  paying  that  tax 
now  Is  plenty  tough  and  Is  very  likely  to  get 
rougher  .  .  .  not  for  some  other  guy  but  for 
you  and  I.  Let  the  White  House  know 
through  Congress  what  you  think  about  pay- 
ing for  the  benefits  LBJ  wants  to  trade  for 
votes  in  1968. 


SOVIET  STRATEGY  TO  CONTROL 
KEY  MARITIME  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ROUTES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PYood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
nationalization  by  Egypt  in  1956  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  impact  of  that  event 
at  Panama,  I  have  repeatedly  stressed 
in  addresses,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress, 
that  tills  startling  occurrence  was  not  an 
isolated  matter  but  part  of  a  worldwide 
pattern  for  gaining  control  of  key  mari- 
time waterways  and  adjoining  areas 
from  which  they  can  be  dominated. 

The  strategic  water  routes  and  areas 
on  which  this  struggle  is  now  focused  are 
the  Suez  Canal -Red  Sea  route,  the  Strait 
of  Malacca  in  southeast  Asia,  the  ship- 
ping lanes  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  op- 
erations for  the  control  of  these  arteries 
of  transportation  are  far  more  advanced 
than  is  generally  realized  and  behoove  us 
to  be  alert. 

As  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  key  Issue 
is  not  the  much  discussed  U.S.  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  versus  Pana- 
manian but  U.S.  sovereignty  versus 
Communist  control.  In  regard  to  the 
Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route,  the  Suez 
Canal  is  already  dominated  by  Egypt. 


which  In  turn  is  dominated  by  Soviet 
power.  This  means  that  this  key  water- 
way is  already  under  effective  Soviet 
control. 

The  projected  withdrawal  of  British 
forces  from  Aden  in  1968  will  create  a 
vacuum  that  Red  power  is  already  striv- 
ing to  fill.  If  successful,  this  effort  will 
place  control  of  the  southern  approach  to 
the  Suez  waterway  under  Soviet  power 
and  serve  to  advance  its  influence  in  sur- 
rounding areas. 

The  latest  information  on  the  last  is 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  training  of  Eritreans  in  Red  China 
and  Soviet  Cuba  as  guerrilla  fighters  and 
terrorists  to  reinforce  the  Erltrean  "Lib- 
eration" army.  If  Soviet  power  succeeds 
in  taking  Eritrea  and  Aden  in  addition 
to  its  plans  for  the  Suez  Canal,  it  will 
be  in  a  position  to  infiltrate  and  take  over 
Ethiopia  and  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 
In  the  event  of  war  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  or  any  other  free 
nation,  the  Suez  Canal  would  undoubt- 
edly be  operated  as  a  Soviet  waterway 
scaled  off  for  the  transit  of  all  Western 
vessels  of  commerce  of  war. 

As  with  the  Suez  Canal  so  with  the 
Panama  Canal.  Soviet  planning  and 
strategy  have  long  been  directed  toward 
taking  over  the  latter.  Red  power  has 
already  obtained  control  of  Cuba  and  is 
striving  to  establish  its  power  In  Vene- 
zuela, the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Gui- 
anas,  and  Colombia,  all  of  which  are  In- 
dispensable protective  areas  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Apropos  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route, 
I  quote  a  recent  news  story  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  19671 
CoBA  Said  To  Agree  To  Train  Eritrean  Gues- 

RiLLAs — Havana  Is  Reported  Backing  Anti- 
Rebels — Instruction    for   Terrorists   bt 

Peking  Also  Indicated 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  March  2. — Cuba  has 
agreed  to  train  guerrilla  flghtera  for  an 
Eritrean  secessionist  movement,  which  has 
been  waging  a  mounting  campaign  of  terror 
and  harassment  against  the  Ethiopian  cen- 
tral Government  of  Emperor  Halle  Selassie, 
Informed  sources  reported  yesterday. 

The  Informants,  who  declined  to  be  Iden- 
tified for  publication,  said  the  Moslem  of- 
ficers of  the  secessionist  Eritrean  Liberation 
Army  had  also  been  making  arrangements  to 
send  men  to  Communist  China  for  schooling 
In  terrorist  techniques  to  use  against  the 
predominantly  Christian.  Addis  Ababa  re- 
gime. 

There  was  no  Indication  here  when  the 
Eritreans  would  arrive  in  Cuba  or  when  they 
would  return  to  reinforce  the  Liberation 
Army. 

A  half  dozen  Moslem  Arab  countries  have 
been  funnellng  money  and  equipment  to  the 
Liberation  Army  and  its  political  arm,  the 
Eritrean  Liberation  Front.  The  organiza- 
tions want  full  Independence  for  the  48,000- 
square  mile  former  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea, 
which  was  joined  to  Ethiopia  in  1952. 

EGYPTIANS    AND    SAUDIS    VIE 

The  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  vying  for  Influence  in  the  Moslem 
world,  have  been  among  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  secessionist  movement,  which 
has  been  trying  to  rally  the  loyalty  of  the 
Moslem  70  per  cent  of  Eritrea's  population  of 
1.5-mlllion  to  its  crescent  flag. 

Armed  with  mortars  and  bazookas,  and 
with  heavier  artillery  reported  hidden  in 
reserve,  the  Eritrean  Liberation  Army  ter- 
rorists have  been  waylaying  trucks,  disrupt- 
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tog  rail  traffic  and  blackmailing  opponents 
intermittently. 

Well  organized  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  single  outstanding  leader,  the 
Liberation  Army  and  the  Liberation  Front 
are  a  continual  embarrassment  to  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  and  the  6,000  Government 
[police  force). 

The  Liberation  Army,  whose  hard  core 
cumbers  only  2.000  men  at  most,  carries  on 
Its  Intermittent  terrorism  solely  in  Eritrea, 
a  largely  malaria-Infested  strip  of  land  along 
the  Red  Sea. 

Dissident  Eritreans  feel  that  their  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  neglected  by 
the  Emperor,  who  has  concentrated  on  build- 
ing up  Addis  Ababa  as  a  showcase  to  en- 
gender pride  among  the  Ethiopians  and  awe 
among  the  leaders  of  other  African  nations. 

NO    IMMEDIATE    THREAT    SEEN 

The  terrorists,  who  have  no  clearly  de- 
fined ideological  leanings,  have  not  been  ef- 
fective enough  to  pose  an  immediate  threat 
to  the  political  stability  In  Eritrea.  Their 
activities,  however,  are  part  of  a  broad  jock- 
eying for  power  by  Moslem  nations  that  is 
unsettling  the  Red  Sea  area. 

Besides  supporting  the  Eritreans,  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  Is  backing  anti-British  ter- 
rorists In  Aden,  while  Somalia,  armed  with 
Soviet  weapons,  hopes  to  annex  French  So- 
maliland  it  It  gains  Independence. 

Broadcasts  from  Cairo  have  been  encour- 
aging the  Eritrean  secessionists,  and  Somalia 
has  been  providing  passports  for  them  to  use 
in  traveling  to  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria  for 
schooling  and  training. 

The  hard  core  of  the  terrorist  has  grown 
year  by  year  since  Eritrea  was  Joined  to 
Ethiopia,  with  the  blessings  of  the  United 
Nations,  15  years  ago. 

Africans  returning  from  China  have  re- 
ported that  Eritreans  were  already  In  train- 
ing there,  but  these  reports  have  never  been 
confirmed.  And  It  Is  considered  unlikely 
that  Peking  would  accept  others  for  training 
now  while  is  own  domestic  turmoil  con- 
tinues. 

TRAVEL  AGENT  PROBLEMS  RECEIV- 
ING INCREASED  ATTENTION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tlie  89th  Congress  the  Sut>committee  on 
Regulatory  and  Enforcement  Agencies 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  role  of 
small  business  in  air  transportation. 
One  of  the  central  issues  of  these  hear- 
ings was  problems  of  small  business 
travel  agents  and  their  relationship  with 
scheduled  air  carriers  and  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ceived voluminous  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fect that  travel  agents  were  being 
treated  as  "second-class  citizens"  as  one 
witness  put  it. 

Recently,  a  numtier  of  hopeful  devel- 
opments have  occurred  which  suggest 
that  increased  attention  is  being  given 
the  problems  of  travel  agents  and  that 
in  the  months  ahead  there  may  be  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  which  they  complained  during  the 
Small  Business  Committee  hearings. 


One  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Small  Business  Committee's 
report  on  air  transportation  was: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  designate  one  of  Its  offices  as  the 
official  forum  for  agent  complaints.  If.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  this  would  over- 
burden existing  personnel,  then  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  new  office  be  created  for  this 
purpose.  Individual  small  business  travel 
agents  do  not  have  Washington  counsel,  nor 
are  they  familiar  enough  with  the  comple.xi- 
tles  of  CAB  regulations  that  they  always 
know  which  bureau  or  section  they  should 
go  to  with  a  particular  matter.  The  Intent 
of  this  recommendation  Is  that  travel  agents 
have  available  to  them  an  official  to  receive 
travel  agent  problems.  It  would  be  his  re- 
sponsibility to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  or  the  appropriate  members  of  the 
staff  those  problems  being  encountered  by 
agents. 

In  JanuaiT  of  this  year  Chairman 
Charles  S.  Murphy  appointed  his  special 
assistant.  Miss  Joan  Coward,  to  serve 
as  the  Board's  principal  liaison  with 
travel  agents.  Travel  Agent  magazine 
published  an  article  setting  forth  Miss 
Coward's  views  on  her  new  position.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  place  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

CAB  Liaison  Chief:   Agent  Problems  To  Be 
Expedited 

(By  James  Hogg) 
Washington. — Joan  Coward  says  her  new 
post  as  CAB  Special  Assistant  on  travel  agent 
matters  will  be  "mostly  a  Job  of  listening" 
to  agents'  problems  to  see  that  they  get 
proper  consideration  from  the  Board. 

In  her  first  interview  since  taking  on  the 
new  responsibility,  Miss  Coward,  a  career  civil 
servant,  who  likes  to  fly.  told  The  Travel 
Agent  that  her  Job,  as  she  sees  it,  will  be  to 
act  as  a  "funnel"  between  agents  and  the 
Board  to  make  certain  letters  and  problems 
get  to  the  right  bureau  or  authority. 

"If  I  see  a  letter  from  an  agent  that  needs 

attention,  I'll  see  that  it  gets  it,"  she  stated. 

Miss  Coward  said  she  has  "no  plans  at  this 

time"  to  hold  formal,  regular  meetings  with 

ASTA  or  lATA  officials. 

However,  she  continued,  "I  do  anticipate 
that  I  shall  attend  some  Industry  meetings 
and  hear  agents'  problems."  She  added  that 
she  hopes  to  work  with  Industry  leaders  on 
an  informal  basis  as  problems  arise. 

Asked  to  name  what  she  thought  were  the 
key  problems  straining  relations  between 
agents  and  the  airlines,  Miss  Coward  singled 
out  "equal  Incentives,"  that  Is,  more  equi- 
table commission  rates  for  agents  selling  do- 
mestic tickets  versus  international  transpor- 
tation, and  the  regulations  governing  the 
present  North  Atlantic  GIT  fare. 

"But  as  to  how  deeply  the  Board  will  get 
into  this  dispute,  I  don't  know  yet.  It  is 
mainly  for  the  agents  and  carriers  to  work  it 
out  among  themselves."  She  said  the  two 
groups  "have  to  face  up  to  a  mutuality  of 
interest."  which  might  take  the  form  of 
"more  dialogue"  and  perhaps  some  sort  of 
"formalized  arrangement  between  the  ATC 
and  travel  agents." 

As  to  relations  between  airlines  and  the 
agents  during  the  past  year.  Miss  Coward  said 
she  thought  they  had  Improved,  but  urged 
closer  cooperation  In  the  future  between 
agents,  the  ATC,  and  lATA. 

The  CAB  still  "doesn't  see  any  need"  for 
licensing  of  travel  agents,  she  said,  and  told 
Congress  of  this.  But  if  some  kind  of  regula- 
tion does  come,  it  should  be  only  on  the 
federal  level.  States  should  stay  out  of  mat- 
ters dealing  with  Interstate  transportation. 
she  declared. 

What  does  she  think  of  the  people  she  now 


has  to  work  with?  "I  think  travel  agents 
are  extremely  important  to  air  transporta- 
tion, and  will  be  even  more  so  In  the  future." 
she  replied. 

The  committee  report  also  contained 
the  following  recommendation: 

It  Is  recommended  that  travel  agents  and 
the  Air  Traffic  Conference  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  regular  meetings  be- 
tween carriers  and  age:ns'  representatives  for 
the  purp)0£e  of  discussing  mutual  problems. 
It  Is  further  recommended  thai  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  during  the  90th 
Congress,  keep  itself  inrorraed  ;.s  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  this  recommendation  Is  imple- 
mented. 

At  its  meeting  on  March  1.  the  Air 
Traffic  Conference's  Policy  Committee 
reviewed  means  of  improving  liaison  and 
communications  with  the  travel  agency 
industry.  Concluding  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  travel  agents  and  airlines,  the  ATC 
Policy  Committee  decided  to  approach 
the  leaders  of  the  various  travel  agent 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  meeting  of  such  groups  with  the 
airUne  policy  group  to  discuss  the  proper 
organization  of  a  joint  group  for  future 
discussions,  the  composition  of  such  a 
group,  and  the  broad  subject  areas  where 
joint  discussions  would  be  fruitful.  One 
of  the  matters  requiring  examination  in 
this  connection  will  be  the  representa- 
tion on  the  joint  group  of  travel  agents 
which  are  not  members  of  a  travel  agen- 
cy organization. 

Travel  Weekly  in  its  March  7  edition 
described  this  meeting  in  the  following 
language : 

(From  the  Travel  Weekly,  Mar.  7.  1967 1 

ATC  Seeks  Meeting  With  Agents  To  Lirr 

"Dialog  Curtain" 

Washington,  Mar.  3. — The  domestic  air- 
lines this  week  took  a  first  step  to  shatter  the 
"communications  barrier"  between  travel 
agents  and  carriers. 

ATC's  new  Passenger  Traffic  Policy  Advis- 
ory Committee  voted  to  meet  with  agency 
representatives  to  seek  ways  and  means  to 
establish  an  "open  dialogue"  on  trade  mat- 
ters. 

The  ATC  is  expected  to  place  the  proposal 
before  ASTA.  the  Assn.  of  Retail  Travel 
Agents  and  the  Assn.  of  Bank  Travel  Bureaus 
within  two  weeks.  The  Creative  Tour  Opera- 
tors Assn.  and  American  Automobile  Assn. 
may  also  be  Invited. 

The  need  for  closer  agency-carrier  rela- 
tions was  stressed  strongly  in  a  recent  report 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Subcommittee. 

On  another  matter,  the  policy  committee 
this  week  declined  to  recommend  a  stand 
on  federal  licensing  of  agents.  The  commit- 
tee observed  that  no  licensing  proposal  is 
currently  before  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  encouraging  and 
commendable  actions  taken  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Air  Traffic 
Conference,  at  least  one  of  the  major 
scheduled  domestic  air  carriers  has 
moved  to  work  in  closer  cooperation  with 
small  business  travel  agents  through  an 
experimental  ticket  referral  program. 

This  new  program  being  conducted  by 
American  AirUnes  was  also  described  In 
some  detail  in  the  February  14  issue  of 
Travel  Weekly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can Airlines  referral  project  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 
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Extend   Agent   Referral   Project   to   Four 

Cities-  American    To    Pursue    Suburban 

Experiment  AtTLii  fc>r.  Louis  'IYst 
(By  Martin  Deutsch) 

New  York,  Feb.  3 —A  ticket  referral  '•ex- 
periment" conducted  by  American  Airlines 
for  suburban  St.  Louis  travel  agents  wUl  be 
extended  In  that  area  for  another  six  months 
and  also  tested  for  a  similar  period  In  San 
Francisco,  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Kept  carefully  under  wraps  until  now, 
the  program  will  be  expanded  to  suburban 
areas  nationally  If  the  pilot  projects  are 
successful. 

During  a  six-week  period  last  November 
and  December.  American's  telephone  reser- 
vations staff  In  St.  Louis  referred  1261  ticket 
requests  to  the  17  participating  travel 
agents— and  of  this  number  264  clients,  or 
21 '7.,  actually  went  to  the  agencies  as 
recommended. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  "promising  re- 
sults" that  American  decided  to  expand  the 
"trial"  to  four  cities  for  an  extended  run. 
Sixteen  of  the  17  St.  Louis  agents  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  referrals,  and  the  only 
negative  reaction  came  from  an  agent  who 
said  he  lacked  the  parking  facilities  to  han- 
dle point-to-point  ticket   traffic. 

In  a  spot-check.  Travel  Weekly  con- 
nrmed  that  the  agents  were  highly  lauda- 
tory even  though  Initially  they  were  getting 
chlehy  5;,  short-haul  bookings.  Travel 
agent  Ed  Tenholder  had  a  typical  reaction: 
"This  program  builds  potential  clients,  edu- 
cates people  in  our  neighborhood  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  here,  exposes  airline  travelers 
to  an  agency,  and  encourages  traffic  Into  our 

Office." 

American's  management  feels  that  refer- 
rals provide  a  concrete  opportunity  to  show 
agents  that  "we  genuinely  want  to  work 
with  them,  that  we  are  not  merely  giving 
lip-service  to  the  trade  when  we  say  we  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  cooperate  with 
them  and  to  better  their  revenues." 

The  carrier  feels  that  the  suburban  re- 
ferrals are  a  "solid  service"  to  the  customer, 
in  that  he  does  not  have  to  travel  to  a  city 
ticket  office  In  a  congested  business  district, 
or  bother  with  ticket  counter  lines  at  the 
airports  The  system  has  been  confined  to 
outlying  communities  where  there  are  no 
CTO's  since  the  service  would  offer  no  ad- 
vanta^  to  clients  who  live  in  hlgh-trafflc 
areas. 

■•We  think  we've  got  a  real  hot  Item  here 
for  the  agents."  said   an   AA  vice-president. 

American  has  tried  referral  programs  in 
the  past,  but  they  have  been  "ill-fated  and 
short-lived"  because  of  opposition  by  local 
sales  and  reservations  personnel,  and  a  seri- 
ous buUd-up  In  telephone  "holding  time. 
In  St  Louis,  the  reservations  clerks  were 
briefed  and  trained  for  weeks  before  the 
first  trial  period,  and  holding  time  was  not 
appreciably  atlected  during  the  six  weeks. 

NINE    MAJOR  STEPS 

The  plan  works  this  way:  (1)  An  AA 
reservations  clerk  gets  a  call  for  a  ticket. 
12)  He  asks  for  the  basic  passenger  informa- 
tion, Including  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number.  (3)  From  the  telephone  ex- 
change he  can  tell  whether  the  client  lives 
in  a  suburban  location,  and  then  the  Zip 
Code  Number  win  further  pin  down  the 
section. 

(5)  Working  irom  a  chart  which  gives 
him  the  name,  address  and  phone  number 
of  the  agent  nearest  the  customer,  he  will 
recommend  that  the  caller  pick  up  his  ticket 
at  that  travel  agency.  i6i  In  those  rare  cases 
where  the  passenger  is  equl-dlstant  from 
two  agents,  the  airline  clerk  will  give  both 
addresses  and  allow  the  client  to  make  the 
decision.  (9)  If  the  client  prefers  a  tlcket- 
by-mall,  or  prefers  to  pick  It  up  at  a  CTO 
or  at  the  airport,  the  cierk  will  handle  the 
reservation. 

In  the  instruction  sheets,  the  procedure  Is 


spelled  out  with  great  clarity  for  the  airline 
staff.  The  clerk  is  advised  to  ask  the  caller 
whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
pick  up  his  ticket  by  a  specified  date.  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  he  Is  told  to  follow  up 
with:  'Perhaps  there  Is  a  travel  agent  close 
to  you  where  it  would  be  convenient  to  pick 
up  a  ticket.     Let  me  check." 

The  sales  and  re.servatlons  people  have 
alMj  been  told  repeatedly  that  "It  Is  very 
important  that  we  do  a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient Job  on  this  experiment  so  that  a  true 
evaluation  can  be  made  and  we  can  give 
accurate  recommendations  from  the  results." 

American's  St.  Ixjuls  office  reported  that 
the  chief  reasons  given  by  customers  during 
the  six-week  experiment  for  not  choosing 
to  pick  up  the  tickets  from  an  agent  were 
these : 

Most  of  the  80':  who  declined  the  agency 
offer  had  never  before  done  business  with 
an  agent.  "Well,  we've  always  picked  It  up 
downtown.    .   .   ." 

Thought  they  had  to  pay  extra  at  an 
agency. 

Getting  the  ticket  by  mall  was  easier. 

Preferred  to  go  to  a  CTO  either  because 
of  habit  or  convenience. 

While  none  of  the  above  develop- 
ments are  conclusive,  they  are  indica- 
tive of  a  new  climate  within  the  air 
transportation  industry  in  which  both 
the  carriers  and  the  CAB  are  attempting 
to  give  greater  consideration  to  the 
legitimate  wants  and  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness travel  agents.  In  the  months 
ahead  my  subcommittee  will  be  watch- 
ing with  interest  such  further  develop- 
ments as  may  occur.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  travel  agents  will,  themselves,  strive 
to  work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
other  elements  of  the  industry  in  seek- 
ing  further  improvement. 


FROM  BOY  TO  MAN  IN  THE  JOB 
CORPS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  Job  Corps,  what  it  is,  what  It  does, 
and  how  it  helps  in  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty, was  presented  in  an  interesting  and 
informative  fashion  Sunday,  March  5, 
in  the  weekly  magazine  of  the  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Pioneer  Press.  Reporter-photog- 
rapher Mike  Zerby  told  the  story 
through  the  eyes  of  his  camera  and  the 
words  of  Mitchell  Dozier,  a  corpsman 
at  the  Camp  Isabella  Conservation  Cen- 
ter in  the  Superior  National  Forest. 

This  effort  to  enable  poverty-bound 
young  men  and  women  "to  correct  weak- 
nesses while  discovering  capabilities"  is 
described  in  an  article,  the  text  of  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record.  The  article  is  an  adaptation 
of  a  story  carried  earlier  by  the  Worth- 
ington,  Minn.,  Globe. 

For  those  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  doubts,  or  want  to  know  more,  about 
the  Job  Corps,  I  especially  recommend 
this  bi-ief  but  encouraging  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  one  of  the  young  Americans 
this  program  is  helping.  Through  basic 
education,  training,  and  the  development 


of  attitude  and  outlook,  the  Job  Corps  is 
bringing  young  men  and  women  to  say, 
like  Mitchell  Dozier,  "I'm  hoping  that 
one  day  I  will  become  somebody." 

From   Boy  to   Man    in   the   Job    Corps 
(By  Mike  Zerby  i 

Mitchell  Dozier  used  to  hate  himself. 

He  had  only  marginal  reading  ability  and 
limited  math  skills.  Finding  a  good  Job  and 
a  satisfying  way  cf  life  seemed   imp<issible. 

"l  hated  myself  because  I  didn't  finish 
high  school." 

Now  he  is  a  member  of  the  Job  Corps,  dis- 
covering himself,  his  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions. He  is  getting  a  basic  education,  learn- 
ing a  trade  and  acquiring  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  become  a  corpsman,  boys  between  16 
and  21  must  be  citizens,  have  no  criminal 
record,  be  school  dropouts  and  unable  to  find 
or  hold  adequate  Jobs.  Family  Income  must 
be  less  than  $3,500  a  year. 

The  30.000  corpsmen  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country  In  111  camps.  Dozier  ar- 
rived at  Camp  Isabella,  In  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest  90  miles  northeast  of  Duluth,  a 
year  ago.  His  first  Impression  of  the  camp: 
"A  very  beautiful  place." 

He  is  one  of  224  boys  being  rehabilitated 
in  group  living,  education,  work  projects  de- 
signed to  correct  weaknesses  while  discover- 
ing capabilities. 

Corpsmen  come  from  many  places.  To 
separate  them  from  their  old,  presumably  un- 
desirable, environment  they  usually  attend  a 
camp  more  than  300  miles  from  home. 

With  so  many  new  faces  from  differing 
backgrounds,  Mitch,  like  many  corpsmen, 
wiis  initially  "sort  of  lonely,"  But  now  he 
"has  a  lot  of  friends  at  camp." 

"Life  is  always  work,"  said  Mitch,  and 
group  living  Is  a  full-time  Job. 

He  is  a  leader  In  Dorm  4.  Thomas  Mc- 
Donald said  Mitch  was  selected  because  he 
likes  people  and  wants  to  help  them.  "He's 
a  good  leader" 

"As  a  leader  I  have  to  see  that  the  guys 
always  get  up  on  time,  that  they  cooperate 
in  group  living  and  do  what  is  necessary," 
said  Mitch.  This  Includes  housekeeping  and 
maintenance  In  the  dorm. 

Complaints  are  aired  at  dorm  meetings. 
There  are  some  problems  and  flareups,  but 
"most  of  the  guys.  If  you  take  time  to  talk 
with  them,  will  straighten  out."  said  Dozier. 

Only  31  disciplinary  discharges  have  oc- 
curred. 

Group  living  is  considered  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  program. 

"Getting  an  education  Is  Important."  for 
Mitch.  'I  win  be  satisfied  when  that  is 
done." 

Education  is  composed  of  reading,  math, 
driver  education,  world  of  work  and  a  trade 
Corpsmen  spend  40  per  cent  of  their  time 
In  class,  the  rest  working.  Tests  determine 
educational  levels  and  the  students  progress 
at  their  own  speeds. 

Mitch  started  reading  at  second  grade 
level,  is  now  at  ninth  grade  level,  will  reach 
twelfth  grade  level  before  leaving.  He  Is 
studying  algebra  and  typing  and  in  driver 
education  he  is  learning  about  bulldozers 
and  graders. 

As  a  result  of  the  world-of-work  course. 
Mitch  hopes  to  become  a  volunteer  In  VISTA, 
another  antl -poverty  program  By  helping 
others  In  need  of  help,  he  feels  he  can  "sort 
of  pay  back"  for  the  help  given  him. 

Corpsmen  completing  the  program  should 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  average  high 
school  graduate. 

Work  at  the  camp  gives  practical  experi- 
ence, mostly  In  forestry  and  conservation. 
They  have  built  parts  of  Camp  Isabella,  in- 
cluding a  gym;  thinned  forests,  built  camp- 
sites and  roads. 

■Mitch  has  progressed  quite  well,"  said 
Nate  Nelson,  a  camp  official.  "He's  willing. 
He  works.    He  doesn't  goof  off     He's  develop- 
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ing  a  sense  of  responsibility.     This  is  part 
of  what  were  trying  to  do." 

The  gym  is  a  needed  part  of  recreation 
at  the  camp.  They  have  a  fledgling  basket- 
ball te«ni  in  the  Silver  Bay  league  There 
IS  also  a  recreation  hall  with  pool  table  and 

movies. 

But  after  learning  and  working  all  week. 
what  does  a  teenager  want  to  do?  Go  on  a 
date-w:th  a  feir! ! 

On  weekends  corpsmen  go  to  Ely,  Silver 
Bav,  sometimes  Duluth,  with  transportation 
provided 

But  a  new  face  in  a  small  town  Is  not  al- 
ways welcome.  As  Mitch  put  it,  "the  girls 
used  to  look  at  the  corpsmen  pretty  hard. 
They  didn't  know  what  the  program  was. 
People  are  suspicious  and  want  to  know 
where  we  come  from.  If  we  carry  ourselves 
properly,  people  will  realize  we  .iren't  a 
bunch  of  hoodlums" 

E:y  assistant  police  chief  Joseph  Baltlch, 
agreed.  "There  has  not  been  as  much  trou- 
ble as  Initially  expected.  The  only  real 
incident  (a  smashed  dome  light  on  a  police 
car)  Included  the  local  kids  and  It  Just  kind 
of  snowballed.  We  had  to  bar  the  corpt- 
men  from  town  for  a  month."  The  boy 
involved  was  discharged  from  the  corps. 

The  Incident  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  courtesy  patrol,  much  like  the  military 
police.     Two  corpsmen  patrol  the  towns. 

"Since  the  CPs  have  been  on  the  Job,  no 
trouble."   said    Baltlch. 

A  teenage  waitress  In  Ely  said  "the  guys 
behave  real  nice,  maybe  they  even  tr<-  too 
hard  to  be  nice" 

Mitch  said  Ely  Is  friendly.  "People  have 
been  real  nice  to  me." 

Relations  have  steadily  Improved.  Du- 
luth Cathedral  high  school  Invited  30  corps- 
men  to  a  basketball  game.  Ten  Silver  Bay 
families  Invited  boys  to  dinner. 

Progress  Is  being  made. 

But  what  has  all  this  cost,  taking  a  boy 
and  making  a  man? 

Approximately  $7,500  a  year  per  man,  ac- 
cording to  E.  M.  Brlckner,  education  direc- 
tor. 

"But  compare  this  with  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting a  man  and  his  family  on  relief  for 
who-knows-how-many  years."  said  Brlck- 
ner. 

"Even  more  Important,  what  Is  the  value 
0?  knowing  you  can  earn  a  decent  living 
and  respect   of   others?" 

It  will  be  several  years  before  the  real 
worth  Is  known. 

But,  for  Mitchell  Dozier,  he  doesn't  have 
to  hate  himself  anymore.  He  wants  to 
complete  his  training,  marry  his  girl  and 
work  In  "VHSTA. 

"This  Is  sort  of  like  a  dream  world  to  me," 
he  said.  "I  am  hoping  that  one  day  I  will 
become  somebodv." 


the  following  story  told  by  Prof.  David 
Bakan  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 
The  MunDY  Street 
One  of  the  streets  of  Gotham  was  In  bad 
condition.  Each  time  a  wagon  would  pass 
It  would  throw  mud  at  the  people  on  the 
sidewalk,  especially  those  close  to  the  curb. 
The  wise  men  of  Gotham  gathered  to  delib- 
erate what  course  of  action  they  should  take 
with  respect  to  it.  In  the  course  of  their 
deliberations  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was 
very  unfair  that  those  who  were  near  the 
curb  should  be  splattered  while  others  were 
not.  The  Council  of  Gotham  therefore 
passed  a  law  requiring  all  citizens  on  the 
street  to  line  up  at  the  curb  whenever  a 
wagon  was  to  pass. 


ITOED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XXXI 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  proponents  of  universal  military 
training  argue  that,  as  long  as  a  few 
yoimg  men  are  being  called  upon  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  why  then  should 
not  all  eligible  young  men  be  required 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  service.  I  be- 
lieve this  argument  can  best  be  refuted 
by  inserting,  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
CZm 401— Part  S 


RAMSEY     CLARK:     AN     EXCELLENT 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodinq]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tihere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ramsey 
Clark  has  just  become  the  66th  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  want 
to  express  my  congratulations  both  to 
Mr.  Clark  and  to  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him.  As  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  consulting  with  our  new  Attorney 
General  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunit:'  to  continue  to  work  with 
him  on  legislative  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  our  committee  and  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  Claik's  appointment  was  an  out- 
standing one  which  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  throughout  the  Nation.  Nu- 
merous newspaper  editorials  have  recog- 
nized Mr.  Clark  for  what  he  is:  a  most 
dedicated  and  competent  public  servant. 
Several  of  these  editorials  have  come  to 
my  attention,  and  I  include  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  Newsday] 
An  Excellent  Appointment 
President  Johnson  has  named  Acting  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  the  son  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  as  at- 
torney general  to  succeed  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach. 

The  appointment,  on  all  counts.  Is  excel- 
lent. Ramsey  Clark  at  39  Is  a  young  man 
who  gets  things  done.  President  Kennedy 
apf)olnted  him  an  assistant  attorney  general 
In  charge  of  the  lands  division  six  years  ago. 
During  each  of  three  years  he  turned  back 
$300,000  of  his  division's  $3,500,000  budget. 
With  the  permission  of  Congress  he  reduced 
his  staff  from  244  persons  to  220.  Both  were 
most  unusual  actions  In  an  era  when  govern- 
ment Jobs  and  spending  tend  to  proliferate. 
A  quiet  man.  he  has  effectively  combined 
a  civil  libertarian  stance  with  a  strong  con- 
cern for  the  rate  at  which  crime  is  growing 
in  this  country.  He  Is  the  kind  of  lawyer  a 
private  citizen  would  want  to  handle  his  case 
were  that  citizen  in  trouble. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  regret,  but  of  course 
fitting,  that  his  father,  the  Justice,  will  retire 
In  order  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  Interest. 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  has  been  an  admirably 
forthright  member  of  the  court.  Judging 
from  President  Johnson's  past  record  of  Ju- 
dicial appointments,  he  can  be  relied  upon 
to  replace  Clark  with  someone  equally 
dedicated. 


[From   the   Washington   Post,   Mar.    1,    1967] 
New  Attorney  General 

President  Johnson  followed  the  logical 
course  in  naming  Ramsey  Clark  to  be  At- 
torney General.  In  the  position  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  under  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  Mr.  Clark  proved  to  be  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  an  administrator  of  sub- 
stantial ability.  Since  Mr.  Katzenbach's  re- 
.assignment  to  the  State  Department  last  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Clark  has  presided  over  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  acting  Attorney 
General  with  poise  and  pood  Judgment  as 
well  as  alertness  and  eneigy  President 
Johnson  could  scarcely  have  passed  him  by 
in  making  a  permanent  appointment  with- 
out discouraging  the  kind  of  public  service 
that  he  most  prizes 

If  Mr.  Clark  had  been  chosen  from  private 
life  at  the  age  of  39.  questions  would  have 
been  raised  about  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  problems.  But  having 
risen  to  the  top  within  the  Department,  he 
is  in  the  position,  despite  h:s  age.  of  being 
the  most  experienced  man  for  the  Job. 
Though  quiet  by  i:ature  and  cautious  In 
charting  his  course,  he  appears  to  have  a 
keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  ample 
courage  to  act  on  his  convictions 

This  community  has  special  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  wise  advice  to 
the  President  to  veto  the  District  crime  bill 
p.^ssed  by  Congress  last  year  In  a  delicate 
position  because  of  his  uncertain  status  and 
because  of  the  mounting  volume  of  crime 
in  Washington,  he  held  fast  to  constitutional 
principles  of  a  sociologically  sound  approach 
to  the  problem  Since  he  is  known  to  be  a 
liberal  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  we  sur- 
mise that  this  incident  may  well  provide  an 
index  to  the  kind  of  service  he  will  render 
as  Attorney  General. 

The  President  has  done  well  to  promote  a 
highly  promising  public  servant,  and  we 
think  the  response  of  the  country  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Senate  will  be  enthusiastic. 


(Prom  the  New   York    (N.Y.i    Post.  Mar.  2. 
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The  New   Attorney   Gener.al 

President  Johnson's  selection  of  Ramsey 
Clark  as  Attorney  General  is  clearly  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments  he   has   made. 

In  a  public  service  career  which  began 
early  in  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Mr. 
Clark  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  quiet 
cotirage,  calm  compassion  and  a  professional 
commitment  to  not  only  the  letter  but  also 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  Is  known  In  Wash- 
ington as  a  skillftil  administrator;  in  other 
cities.  In  the  South  and  Far  West,  he  be- 
came known  as  a  sensitive,  effective  trouble- 
shooter  In  civil  rights  crises. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General,  he  was  a 
powerful  executive  officer  for  Nicholas  Katz- 
enbach;  one  of  his  most  memorable  public 
appearances  last  sununer  was  a  terse  lecture 
on  free  sf>eech  and  constitutional  law  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
wliich  sotight  to  penalize  Vietnam  war  pro- 
testers. As  Acting  Attorney  General,  since 
last  fall,  he  has  run  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  the  accent  on  "Justice" — ordering 
a  review  of  federal  convictions  obtained 
with  wiretap  evidence  and  persuading  the 
President  to  veto  a  flawed  crime  bUl. 

Mr.  Clark  Is  a  quietly  outspoken  man  and 
his  enlightened  views  on  law.  law  enforce- 
ment and  penology  will  undoubtedly  be 
challenged  by  zealous  reactionaries  Inside 
and  outside  his  department.  On  the  day 
of  his  nomination.  In  fact,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  assailing  "excessive 
compassion  for  criminals."  Mr.  Clark  haa 
Indicated  that  he  regards  the  FBI  as  an  arm 
of  the  Justice  Department,  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  his  firmnese  Is  likely  to 
be  tested  soon.  He  gives  every  promise  of 
being  able  to  meet  the  test. 
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Mr.  Clark's  father.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark,  has  felt  obliged  to  step  down 
from  the  court  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict 
of  interest  in  ruling  on  the  many  cases  the 
government  presents  to  the  court.  We 
respect  the  decision  and  we  hope  the  Senate 
will  speedily  contirm  the  new  Attorney 
General. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PRESENTATION 
TO  SP.  6  LAWRENCE  JOEL,  U.S. 
ARMY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gali- 
FiANAKisl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  more  pleasant  duties  of  a 
Member  of  this  House  is  to  praise  a 
constituent  for  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  his  Nation. 

On  March  9,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  acting  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  awarded  in  the  name  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  the  highest  commendation 
thid  Nation  can  give  for  valor  and  gal- 
lantry above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  a  member  of  the  U.S.  armed  services. 
In  moving  and  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies at  the  White  House,  the  President 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sp.  6 
Lawrence  Joel  for  his  heroic  actions  as 
a  medical  aidman  with  the  1st  Airborne 
Battalion  of  the  503d  Infantry  during  a 
battle  with  the  enemies  of  democracy  in 
Vietnam. 

We  of  North  Carolina  were  proud  of 
this  honor  to  a  native  son,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  our  delegation  joined 
with  me  In  paying  our  respect  to  Spe- 
cialist Joel  at  the  ceremonies:  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain,  Hon.  James 
C.  Gardner.  Hon.  Walter  B.  Jones,  Hon. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  Hon.  Alton,  A. 
Lennon,  and  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Specialist  Joel  is  the  first  medical  corps- 
man  to  receive  this  honor  dtu-ing  our 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  During  the  entire 
day  and  night  of  November  8,  1965, 
Specialist  Joel,  wounded  twice  and  con- 
stantly exposed  to  intense  enemy  fire, 
moved  across  that  fiercely  contested  bat- 
tlefield saving  the  lives  of  tils  woimded 
comrades  and  encouraging  his  unit  to 
stand  fast  and  resist  the  enemy  attack. 
I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  claim 
Specialist  Joel  as  a  constituent.  A 
Winston-Salem,  N.C..  native,  he  has, 
during  his  21  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  displayed  a  level  of  conduct  and 
gallantry  which  we  all  aspire  to. 

I  therefore  include  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  citation  read  by  the  President 
at  yesterday's  ceremonies  honoring  Spe- 
cialist Joel  as  a  fitting  ratification  by 
this  body  of  the  President's  action  in 
our  behalf: 

CrrATioN 
The    President    of    the    United    States   of 
America,    authorized    by    Act    of    Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 


the  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Special- 
ist Six  Lawrence  Joel,  United  States  Army 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  be- 
yond the  ciiU  of  duty: 

Specl.tUst  Six  Lkiwrence  Joel  (then  Special- 
ist f^ive)   distinguished  himself  by  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  November  8, 
1965.    while    serving    as    a    Medical    Aidman. 
Headqu.irtors    and    Headqu.u-ters    Company. 
1st  Battalion   (Airborne).  503rd  Infantry  on 
a    battlefield    in    the    Republic    of    Vietnam. 
Specialist    Joel     demonstrated     Indomitable 
courage,     determlnauon.     and     professional 
skill  when  a  nimierically  superior  and  well- 
concealed    Viet    Cong    element    launched    a 
vicious    atUick    which     wounded     or     killed 
nearly  every  man   m  the   letid  squad  of  the 
Comp.uiy.     After  treating  the  men  woimded 
by  the  initial  burst  of  gun  lire,  he  bravely 
moved    forward    to    assist   others   who    were 
wounded  while  proceeding  to  their  objective. 
While    moving    frum    man    to   man,    he    was 
struck  In  the  right  leg  by  machine  gun  fire. 
Although  painfully  wounded  his  desire  to 
aid  his  fellow  soldiers  transcended  all  per- 
sonal feeling.     He  bandaged  his  own  wound 
and   self   administered   morphine   to   deaden 
the  pain  enabling  him  to  continue  his  dan- 
gerous   undertaking.     Throughout   this   pe- 
riod of  time,  he  constantly  shiouted  words  of 
encouragement   to   all   around   him.     Then, 
completely  Ignoring  the  warnings  of  others, 
and  his  own  pain,  he  continued  his  search 
for  wounded  exposing  himself  to  hostile  fire; 
and,  as  bullets  dug  up  the  dirt  around  him, 
he  held  plasma  bottles  high  while  kneeling 
completely  engrossed  In  his  life  saving  mis- 
sion.   Then,  after  being  struck  a  second  time 
and  with  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  thigh,  he 
dragged  himself  over  the  battlefield  and  suc- 
ceeded in  treating  thirteen  more  men  before 
his    medical    supplies    ran    out.      Displaying 
resourcefulness,  he  saved  the  life  of  one  man 
by  placing  a  plastic  bag  over  a  severe  chest 
wound  to  congeal  the  blood.     As  one  of  the 
platoons  pursued  the  Viet  Cong,  an  insur- 
gent force  In  concealed  positions  opened  fire 
on   the   platoon   and   wounded   many   more 
soldiers.    With  a  new  stock  of  medical  sup- 
plies. Specialist  Joel  again  shouted  words  of 
encouragement   as    he    crawled    through    an 
intense  hall  of  gun  are  to  the  wounded  men. 
After  the  twenty-four  hotir  battle  subsided 
and  the  Viet  Cong  dead  numbered  four  hun- 
dred and  ten.  snipers  continued  to  harass  the 
Company.      Throughout     the     long     battle, 
Specialist  Joel  never  lost  sight  of  his  mission 
as  a  Medical  Aidman  ajid  continued  to  com- 
fort and   treat  the  wounded  until  his  own 
evacuation  was  ordered.     His  meticulous  at- 
tention to  duty  saved  a  large  number  of  lives 
and  his  unselfish,  daring  example  under  most 
adverse  conditions  was  an  inspiration  to  all. 
Specialist    Joel's    profound   concern   for   his 
fellow    soldiers,    his    conspicuous    gallantry, 
and   his  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  In  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Army 
and   reflect   great   credit   upon   himself  and 
the  armed  forces  of  his  country. 


SECURITY  IN  THE  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Culver]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  impend- 
ing departure  of  the  President  of  the 


United  States  for  Punta  del  Este,  Uru- 
guay, where  he  will  participate  in  a  meet- 
ing of  historic  importance  and  interest 
for  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.  I  refer  to  the  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican Chiefs  of  State  which  will  be  held 
there  from  April  12-14. 

This  gathering  of  the  Chief  Executives 
of  the  hemisphere  is  charged  with  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  accelerating 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
Latin  America  and  its  200  million  people, 
It  is  a  task  to  which,  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  United  States  has  de- 
voted ever  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the 
past  5  years,  and  to  which  we  propose  to 
devote  even  greater  amounts  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment. It  can,  in  fact,  be  considered  in 
many  ways  to  be  money  spent  in  our  own 
interest;  for  the  future  welfare,  security, 
and  prosperity  of  our  own  people  are  in- 
extricably tied  to  the  welfare,  security, 
and  prosperity  of  our  neighbor  nations 
to  the  south. 

In  this  vein,  I  wish  our  President  and 
his  colleagues  all  success  in  their 
deliberations. 

The  implications  of  this  gathering  of 
statesmen  for  the  future  well-being  and 
security  of  our  hemisphere  are  of  great 
importance.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the 
protection  of  the  free  nations  of  our 
part  of  the  world  from  totalitarian  ag- 
gression and  Intrusion,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  military,  is  a  joint  responsi- 
bility of  all  oiu-  governments  and  all  our 
peoples.  This  agreement  to  share  the 
burdens  of  our  self  protection  was  for- 
malized in  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1948,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Rio  Treaty. 

However,  the  true  security  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  rests  not  in 
troops  or  warplanes  or  warships,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  utilize  the  skill* 
and  resources  available  to  us  to  further 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  pecplea. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  draft 
agenda  prepared  for  the  meeting  of 
American  Chiefs  of  State  specifically 
recognizes  this  problem  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  item  "Elimination  of  Unneces- 
sary Military  Expenditure." 

I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  this  Item  on  the  agenda  re- 
flects an  awareness  on  the  part  of  our 
own  Government  and  the  governments 
of  Latin  America  that  if  economic  and 
social  progress  is  to  be  accelerated— 
and  this  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  meeting— there  must  be 
an  intelligent  and  careful  distribution 
of  available  wealth  and  resources  be- 
tween the  legitimate  demands  of  mili- 
tary defense,  and  those  of  development. 
Clearly,  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
need  to  maintain  effective  military 
forces  in  being.  But  we  need  to  be  aware 
at  the  same  time  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  challenge  posed  by  mili- 
tant communism  in  this  hemisphere,  as 
in  the  world  at  large,  is  through  the 
development  of  poUtically  strong  and 
economically  prosperous  societies,  based 
on  social  justice  for  the  Individual  and 
respect  for  constitutional  procedures. 
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Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to 
call  attention  to  this  important  aspect 
of  the  work  which  President  Johnson 
and  his  Latin  American  colleagues  will 
he  undertaking,  and  to  wish  them  well 
as  they  prepare  to  leave  on  their  historic 
journey.      ^^___^__^__ 

MEXICO— AND   EXEMPLARY   PROG- 
RESS  WITHIN  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
full  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  as  he  and  his  team  prepare 
for  the  historic  meeting  of  American 
Chief  Executives.  I  warmly  approve  of 
his  message. 

As  we  are  aware,  this  summit  confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este  next  month  will, 
In  effect,  chart  a  course  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  the  coming  years.  The 
Presidents  and  their  advisers  will  be  dis- 
cussing broad  policies  and  programs 
which  will  affect  all  the  member  coun- 
tries. 

Though  Pimta  del  Este  is  far  away,  the 
effects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are 
near  at  hand.  For  example,  let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  what  has  been  happen- 
ing under  the  Alliance  to  our  nearest 
Latin  American  neighbor,  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.  Here  we  can  observe 
the  Alliance  at  close  range. 

Other  countries  have  received  far  more 
by  way  of  financial  aid  from  the  United 
States  Jut  today  Mexico  stands  as  one  of 
the  leaders  among  the  Alliance  nations. 

Mexico  has,  in  fact,  been  meeting  the 
economic  development  and  social  reform 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  The  coimtry  has  enjoyed  a 
steady  flow  of  private  investment  capital 
from  abroad  and  much  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation is  enjoying  an  improved  standard 
of  living. 

Mexico's  GNP  has  been  climbing 
steadily;  it  has  been  increasing  in  real 
terms  at  an  average  rate  of  6.1  percent 
annually.  On  a  per  capita  basis  tills 
has  meant  a  2.6-percent  annual  increase. 
The  present  annual  growth  rate  is  about 
7  percent. 

With  the  peso  stabilized  at  12.50  per 
dollar  since  1954,  Mexico's  record  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  is  outstanding.  The 
International  Monetary  P\ind  annoimced 
last  year  that  the  Mexican  peso  would  be 
used  for  lending  to  countries  requesting 
standby  credits  to  meet  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems.  Strict  Gov- 
ernment controls  have  successfully 
checked  inflation. 

Mexico's  tax  reforms  have  greatly  in- 
creased tax  revenues.  Current  collec- 
tions are  about  8  percent  of  GNP. 

In  1961  Mexico  initiated  an  11-year 
plan  for  education  which  called  for  the 
construction  of  over  27,000  rural  class- 
rooms, almost  12,000  urban  classrooms, 
and  the   addition   of   about   6,000   new 


teachers  each  year.  In  1966  the  Govern- 
ment proudly  announced  that  the  11- 
year  educational  plan  had  been  com- 
pleted 7  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Mexico's  social  revolution  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  progress  which  she 
is  now  makms  as  an  Alliance  partner. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  are  written  into  her  na- 
tional legislation.  Under  the  effective 
aararian  reform  program,  Mexico's  agri- 
cultural production  is  increasing  at  a 
compound  rate  of  some  5.5  percent  per 
year;  while  her  population  is  growing  at 
about  3.5  percent,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
food  production. 

Over  the  past  decade  Mexico's  indus- 
trial production  has  about  doubled. 
Exports  in  1966  exceeded  $1.2  biUion  with 
increasing  diversification,  while  imports 
topped  $1.6  billion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association,  Mexico  is  show- 
ing increased  interest  in  the  economic 
integration  movement.  It  has  signed 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  and 
in  the  past  2  years  has  focused  its 
attention  on  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  with  offers  of  technical  and 
concessional  trade  agreements. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  private 
sector  has  channeled  significant  amounts 
of  savings  into  low-cost  housing  and 
agricultural  credit.  In  public  health 
services,  the  government  has  scored 
til-eat  progress  in  reducing  infant  mortal- 
ity, malaria,  and  the  incidence  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  Yellow  fever  has  been 
eradicated;  malaria  persists  only  in  a 
few  isolated  tropical  areas. 

Most  important  in  Mexcio's  strides  un- 
der the  Alliance  is  the  fact  tiiat  the  coun- 
try's development  is  being  financed  with 
domestic  resources.  In  1964  and  1965, 
the  private  sector  financed  more  than  75 
percent  of  this  development.  In  1966 
private  foreign  investment  contributed 
at  least  $185  million  toward  the  coim- 
try's  industrial  and  agricultural  growth. 

The  country  has  identified  her  own  de- 
velopment aspirations  with  those  of  the 
Alliance.  The  Mexican  Commission  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  sponsored 
six  regional  conferences  to  focus  on  the 
countr>''s  development  problems.  Five 
hundred  delegates  attended  the  confer- 
ence in  Guanajuato,  with  350  participat- 
ing in  the  working  sessions.  Special  rail- 
road cars  brought  participants  from 
Mexico  City,  including  the  ambassadors 
of  six  Alliance  member  countries. 

So  long  as  Mexico  retains  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  finance  her  internal 
development,  the  role  of  the  United 
States  is  to  encourage  international  in- 
stitutions, private  sources,  and  credit 
agencies  to  assist  Mexico  in  meeting 
certain  priorities,  especially  those  which 
contribute  to  rural  development.  Simi- 
larly, technical  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained from  non-AID  sources  or  financed 
by  Mexico  herself.  The  AID  Mission  is 
stimulating  such  assistance  from  non- 
AID  sources,  to  assure  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  AIDl  loans  and  projects 
already  underway. 

AID  loans  total  $66.5  million  and  in- 
clude $41.5  million  for  supervised  agri- 
cultural credit  and  rural  development; 
$20  million  for  the  construction  of  low- 


cost  housing,  in  a  consortium  with  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
which  made  a  $10-million  loan;  $2.0 
million  for  expanding  and  improving 
the  National  Agricultural  Center  at 
Chapmgo,  and  S3  million  lor  expanding 
and  improving  the  Autonomous  Univer- 
sity of  Guadalajara. 

Our  loan  program  has  strengthened 
two  important  instituitons,  one  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  small  farmers  called 
FONDO;  and  the  other  to  finance  low- 
cost  social  interest  housing  called 
FOVI. 

More  than  16.000  Mexican  farmers  are 
now  receiving  credit  and  technical  as- 
sistance under  the  Agricultui'al  Credit 
Program.  A  total  of  10.700  low-cost 
housing  units  have  been  completed  or 
are  under  construction  under  the  U.S. 
assisted  housing  program. 

In  technical  assistance  AID  has  pro- 
vided for  an  exchange  of  25  professors 
under  a  contract  with  the  University  oi 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  Mexi- 
can National  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Under  the  partners  of  the  AUiance 
program,  relations  have  been  established 
between  California  and  the  State  of 
Lower  California.  Sinaloa.  Nayarit,  and 
Puebla;  between  the  States  of  Iowa  and 
Yucatan,  and  between  Oklahoma  and 
Tlaxcala. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  some  200  Mexican  rural 
youth  leaders  will  travel  to  the  United 
States  for  a  1 -month  training  and  indoc- 
trination course  soon. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, American  voluntary  agencies 
and  Mexican  industrialists,  AID  has  as- 
sisted many  rural  communities  in  realiz- 
ing small  self-help  community  develop- 
ment projects,  such  as  the  construction 
of  rural  access  roads,  potable  water  sys- 
tems, schools,  irrigation  works,  and  agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Free  Labor  Development, 
assistance  has  been  given  t-o  the  Mexi- 
can trade  union  movement  by  providing 
scholarships  at  the  ORIT  Labor  College 
in  Cuernavaca.  Members  of  the  Insti- 
tute staff  teach  at  the  GRIT  College  and 
direct  social  projects  work  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Housing  Development  in  Mex- 
ico City. 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  Mexico's  development  with 
loans  to  finance  capital  imports  from  the 
United  States.  At  the  end  of  1966  out- 
standing authorizations  totaled  $529.68 
million. 

The  World  Bank  has  authorized  loans 
totaling  $612.3  million  up  to  the  close  of 
1966.  These  are  concentrated  in  the 
fields  of  power  and  transportation,  with 
lesser  amounts  in  industry.  Agricul- 
tural loans  totaled  $52.5  million. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Is  participating  with  AID  in  the 
low-cost  housing  program.  Other  IDB 
assistance  includes  $84  million  in  the 
agricultural  sector;  $54  million  for  rural 
feeder  roads,  and  about  $36  million  for 
water  and  sewerage,  sun'eys,  Industry, 
and  program  assistance. 

It  is  certain  that  with  a  program  like 
this,  bolstered  by  her  own  resources  and 
Indomitable  revolutionary  spirit,  the  peo- 
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pie  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  can  take 
just  pride  in  her  achievements  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  She 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  raising  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  her  own  people  but  is 
already  sharing  her  technical  and  finan- 
cial resources  with  the  neighboring  Cen- 
tral American  Republics. 

I  think  it  is  the  consensus  here  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  for  Mexico's  exem- 
plary- progress  and  to  wish  her  well  in 
the  years  to  come. 


THE  -MAN  WHO  OWNED  MIDNIGHT- 
MOVES  TO  LOS  ANGELES 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY      Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michican  I  Mr.  ConyersI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS      Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  of  March.  Washington  lost  one  of 
its  most  popular  radio  personalities  to 
the  west  coast.     Steve  Allison,  familiar 
to  most  Washingtonians  as  the  "Man 
Who  Owned  Midnight."  left  the  District 
of  Columbia  after  almost  10  years  as  the 
host  of  a  "talk  show"  on  WWDC.    I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleacues  had  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  on  Steve's  show  since 
Congressmen   were   amonij   his   favorite 
conversation    partners.      Because    Steve 
loved  to  take  the  role  of  the  devil's  advo- 
cate on  any  issue,  his  guests  were  assured 
a  lively  and  challenging  evening.    Always 
well  informed  about  his  suest's  topic  of 
discussion,  he  could  frequently  lead  one 
on  a  merry  chase  through  the  conversa- 
tional thicket. 

Washington  will  miss  Steve  Allison's 
nightly  show  and  his  natural  aptitude 
for  bringing  out  the  best,  and  occasion- 
ally the  worst,  m  a  wide  variety  of  guests. 
Talk  is  still  the  main  commodity  pro- 
duced in  Washington,  but  the  city  is  not 
the  same  without  one  of  its  major  pro- 
moters. I  wish  Steve  much  luck  in  Los 
Angeles  at  station  KABC  where  he  will 
begin  broadcasting  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  insert  after  my  remarks 
several  articles  which  describe  Steve's 
long  career  in  Washington  radio  and  as 
a  personality  in  his  own  right. 

The  Man  Who  Owns  Midnight 
When  Steve  Allison  or  one  of  his  guests 
run  out  of  words,  they  play  a  record.  Since 
this  happens  only  on  the  rarest  of  occasions 
there  Is  very  little  music  on  The  Steve  Allison 
Show,  he.ard  Monday  through  Saturday,  from 
10;30  P.M.  to  1  A.M.,  over  Washington's  Sta- 
tion WWDC  Known  around  the  capital  as 
•'the  man  who  owns  midnight,"  Steve  Invites 
the  great,  the  near-great  and  the  men-ln- 
the-sireet  to  stir  up  their  controversies  with 
him.  .  .  A  typical,  no-holds-barred  evening 
might  include  comic  Jerry  Lewis,  economist 
Robert  Nathan.  Washington  Police  Chief 
Robert  Murray,  a  Senator,  an  anonymous 
representative  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  and 
belly-danc«r  Nejla  Ates.  The  hotter  the 
Issue,  the  happier  Is  Steve,  and  he  warms 
things  up  even  further  on  his  "open  foriun." 
This  is  the  time  when  he  invites  the  radio 
audience  to  pick  up  their  phones  and  argue 
"live"  with  him  or  his  guests.  .  .  .  During 
the  Suez  crisis,  Steve  had  an  Israeli  and  an 
Arab  on  to  exchange  accusation*.  "They 
almost  blew  the  roof  off."  he  says.     But  that 


was  calm  compared  to  the  night  Steve  took 
vip  the  question  of  whether  or  not  taxis 
should  have  meters.  He  asked  the  cab 
drivers  themselves  to  drive  up  to  the  Ceres 
Restaurant— whence  the  program  origi- 
nates and  honk  once  If  they  wanted  meters, 
twice  if  they  didn't.  At  midnight,  200  cabs 
can>e  pouring  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
"All  I  heard  was  one  long  honk,"  Steve  com- 
ments. .  .  .  Born  In  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 
Steve  spent  a  foot-loose  youth  with  his 
mother  and  his  actor-father.  Barney  Allison, 
a  star  of  the  era  of  four-a-day  vaudeville. 
Steve  himself  dril'ed  Into  radio  from  GI 
theatricals  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater  of  operations  and  the  New  York 
stage.  He  "borrowed"  his  controversial  for- 
mat from  Jack  Eigen  and  had  aired  it  in 
Boston  and  PhUadelphla  before  arriving  in 
Washington  this  past  June.  .  .  .  Steve 
makes  his  residence  In  a  'fashionable"  16th 
Street  apartment  which  he,  his  wife  Wanda. 
and  their  children — Barnaby  Adam,  3,  aJid 
Amy  Elizabeth,  2--have  turned  into  a  home 
for  stray  animals.  On  the  welcoming  com- 
mittee for  homeless  four-footers  are  a  cocker 
spaniel  named  Pepe  Le  Moko  and  a  pair  of 
parakeets  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tv,-cets 
When  Steve  goes  off  the  air  at  1  A.M.,  he  goes 
home  to  at  least  six  hours  of  reading  medical 
Journals,  the  Congressional  Record,  books, 
periodicals,  and  a  minimum  of  eight  news- 
papers. "I  have  to  keep  ahead  of  my 
guests.'  he  explains.  He  retires  in  the 
morning,  breakfasts  at  dinnertime,  and 
keeps  midnight  up  his  sleeve. 

Vkgetari.'^ns      Beware- WWDC 's      Midnight 
OwNKR  Serves  Up  Many   a   Biting  Dish; 
DIVERSE  Opinions  Allison's  Meat 
Conver&Uion  is  a  lively  art  in  Washington, 
the    principal    pursuit    at    parties,    meetings 
and  coffee  breaks.     But  nowhere  in  the  cap- 
ital Is  It  as  vigorously — or  persistently  pur- 
sued as  on  Station  WWDC  every  night  ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Tlie  man  who  stirs  up  all  the  cerebration 
iUid  articulation  is  Steve  Allison,  billed  as 
"The  Man  Who  Owns  Midnight."  Steve  Is 
neither  disc  Jo<-key,  traditional  commenta- 
tor, pushing  host  for  fatuous  celebrities  or 
funny-man. 

For  two-and-a-half  hours  (10:30  p.m  to 
1  a.m.  each  night  he  presides  normally  from 
a  dais  in  the  Peking  Restaurant,  moderating, 
provoking,  arguing  among  a  gaggle  of  mis- 
cellaneous guests  ranging  from  Castro  to 
cancer  researchers.  Ambassadors  to  Girl 
Scouts,  Doctors,  lawyers,  merchants  and 
chiefs,  hot  rodders  and  safety  experts,  cause 
pleaders  and  Iconoclasts. 

Variety  Is  the  spice  of  the  Allison  show 
but  the  yeast  that  makes  It  rise  and  keep 
listeners  awake  is  Steve's  own  strongly- 
opinionated  management  of  the  interviews 
and  his  frequent  soliloquies  on  any  given— 
or  self-selected— subject. 

If  this  provocative  nocturnal  talkfest 
keeps  some  ,50.000  to  60.000  people  In  the 
Washington  area  glued  to  their  radios.  It  also 
rouses  plenty  of  passion  among  them.  Some 
who  disagree  get  hopping  mad;  some  who 
agree  with  a  particular  Allison  crusade  think 
he's  the  greatest.  But  most  people  enjoy 
the  exchange  of  views,  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy and  debate  which  help  ventilate  the 
Issues  of  the  day— little  or  great. 

In  spite  of  his  flair  for  showmanship  and 
tendency  to  switch  moods  too  abruptly  at 
times,  that  is  essentially  what  Steve  Allison 
tries  to  do:  make  people  listen  and  make  peo- 
ple think. 

Although  he  makes  no  effort  to  hide  his 
personal  views,  he  is  fair  In  presenting  "the 
other  side."  Superflclal  listeners  do  not  al- 
ways give  him  credit  for  that  but  faithful 
fans  are  aware  he  strives  for  this  kind  of 
balance. 

Steve,  who  has  been  doUig  this  WWDC 
stint  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  has 
Interviewed  many  Members  of  Congress  dur- 


ing this  period — but  he'd  like  to  have  many 
more  come  up  to  his  mikes. 

He  feels  Congressmen  make  the  best  sub- 
ject for  his  kind  of  program.  They're  usually 
quick  In  debate,  used  to  talking  and  are  well- 
grounded  on  Important  Issues,  he  points  out. 

Steve  usually  plays  the  "devlls's  advocate" 
in  these  exchanges,  says:  "If  I'm  talking  to  a 
Republican,  I'm  a  Democrat.  If  Im  inter- 
viewing a  Democrat.  I'm  a  Republican." 

But  no  matter  what  the  subject— K>r  how 
heated  the  talk — Steve  tries  to  emphasize 
issues  and  not  personalities.  "We're  not 
interested  in  personal  affairs  or  gossip."  he 
avers  "If  a  man  doesn't  want  to  answer  a 
question,  we  don't  high  pressxire  him  or  in- 
sist on  pinning  him  down.  We  want  to  have 
j>cople  here  who  will  present  both  sides  of  the 
picture." 

To  get  more  Congressmen  on  his  program, 
.Mlison  sent  out  invitations  to  all  Members 
at  the  beglning  of  each  session  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

"In  the  two  and  a  half  years  I've  been  in 
Washington  I've  had  almost  a  hundred  Con- 
gressmen on   the  program."  Allison  says. 

Covering  the  wall  in  a  corner  on  the  Peking 
restaurant  are  pictures  of  Allison  ^vlth  many 
Members  who've  appeared  on  the  program. 

A  few  Congressmen  liked  their  interviews 
with  Allison  so  much  they  asked  for  taped 
recordings.  At  campaign  time,  the  interviews 
were  played  back  In  the  home  districts  so 
their  constituents  could  hear  what  they  had 

to  sav. 

Allison  and  the  Memt>ers  don't  always 
agree,  "But  we  always  part  friends  and  re- 
main friends,"  he  smiles. 

Allison  and  Rep  Alvin  M.  Bentley.  iMlch), 
didn't  entirely  see  eye-to-eye  on  certain  Is- 
sues. "But  I  consider  him  a  close  friend," 
AUUson  says,  "and  we  did  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  working  for  his  station  in 
Saginaw,  Michigan   " 

To  keep  in  shape  mentally  for  his  discus- 
sions with  the  experts  Allison  reads  some 
eight  hours  a  day.  "I've  got  to  know  what 
I'm  doing.  There  are  men  who  eat,  drink 
and  sleep  certain  Issues. 

"If  I'm  going  to  ask  inteUlgent  questions, 
I  have  to  have  a  grasp  of  the  subject." 

What  is  Allison's  idea  of  the  ideal  inter- 
view? 

"I'd  like  to  get  the  two  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  up  In  front  of  my  mike."  he  says, 
"in  a  two  and  a  half  hour  talk  with  me  In  the 
middle." 

District    or    Columbia    Pyrotechnics    Sft 
Town  on  Ears 
(By  Jay  Lewis) 

Washington,  December  30. -The  polite 
townfolk  here  winced  when  a  leather-lunged 
radio  oplnlonator  barged  into  their  political 
china  shop  about  18  months  ago. 

Washington  Is  the  melting  pot  of  contro- 
versy, but  there's  a  decorous  tendency  to  keep 
it  under  the  lid  of  the  Capitol  or  other  offi- 
cial debating  arenas. 

The  tussle  of  naked  opinion  over  Steve 
.■MUson's  "talk"  show  confounded  and  of- 
fended. But  while  the  citizenry  reddend 
and  winced  they  listened.  Allison's  week- 
nightly  (10:35  p.m.-l  a.m.)  free-for-all  over 
WWDC  r.idio  has  been  copping  the  top  Pulse 
ratings  for  the  time  slot,  and  he's  billed  as 
"The  Man  Who  Owns  Midnight." 

An  old  hand  at  being  an  angry  young  man, 
Allison  came  here  from  WPEN  in  Phila- 
delphia. There,  with  a  similar  format,  he 
whipped  up  a  crusade  against  McCarthylsm, 
earned  the  laetlng  enmity  of  the  lunatic 
fringe  and  began  carrying  a  gun. 

He's  still  carrying  It.  In  Washington,  Alli- 
son has  been  sounding  off  for  racial  tolerance 
and  integration.  He  stiff-arms  the  bigot 
with  such  Invectives  as  "goon"  and  "coward. 
ThU  tends  to  stir  the  cranks  out  of  the  wood- 
work. Allison  forwards  all  the  anonymous 
threats  to  the  FBI. 

Based  In  a  downtown  Chinese  restaurani, 
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Allison  musters  an  assortment  of  lawmakers, 
nightclub  performers.  lobbyists,  psychiatrists, 
etc  for  offbeat  Interviews.  Allison's  change- 
of-pace  artist  and  a  showman  who  can  fol- 
lowup  bawdlness  with  light  humor,  and  feroc- 
ity with  calm  rhetoric  keeps  the  program  In 
high  gear.  If  It  doesn't  please  the  gram- 
marians. 

When  Allison  Is  alone  on  the  stand,  he  gets 
into  telephone  altercations  with  Irate  listen- 
ers, or  simply  relies  on  his  own  remarkable 
loquacity. 

Highly  opinionated,  there  s  no  middle- 
eround  for  Allison  on  most  Issues.  And 
whether  he's  for  or  against.  It's  strictly  from 
feeling.  He  can  work  up  a  fearsome  WTath 
over  the  arbitrariness  of  a  House  committee 
chairman  who  bottles  up  bills  he  doesn't  like 
("I  think  It's  Just  a  horrible  thing.").  Or 
returning  pre-war  assets  to  the  Germans 
("I  wouldn't  give  them  a  cap  pistol").  Or 
home-rule  for  Washington  ("Southern  Con- 
gressmen don't  want  a  Negro  mayor").  Or 
the  American  Legion,  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee, the  starving  children  of  Washing- 
ton's slums  .  .  . 

Allison's  experiment  In  free-swlnglnc 
speech  has  enjoyed  the  loyal  support  of 
WWDC  prexv  Ben  Strouse  who  gave  him  full 
rein  to  plunge  Into  the  Negro  question  In 
the  fall  of  1957.  Allison  began  by  airing  a 
Joint  interview  between  a  Virginia  segrega- 
tionist and  an  NAACP  official.  Other  volatile 
duels  have  followed,  and  Allison  has  been 
accused  of  stirring  up  racial  strife  by  the 
same  people  who  demand  he  depart  for 
Russia  or  some  place  even  further  beyond 
the  pale. 

Because  of  his  refusal  to  stay  on  the  fence, 
Allison  takes  some  bumps  when  jumping  off. 
The  crank  threats  have  extended  to  his  wife 
and  two  children.  He's  lost  a  couple  of 
sponsors  (but  replaced  them) ,  and  moved  his 
operations  twice  from  previous  restaurant 
locations.  As  Allison  says,  "If  you  can't  talk 
freely  in  Washington,  where  can  you?" 

"We  were  not  only  Impressed  but  amazed 
With  vour  ability  to  keep  talking  and  still 
make  such  good  sense  Truly.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  a  program  like  yours  "—George 
Seaton.  Producer. 

"You  really  are  an  Interesting  man  r.nd 
ask  very  pertinent  questions,  and  you  handle 
your  guests  marvelously."--Josh  Logan. 

"I  have  been  on  radio  and  television  from 
coast  to  coast  these  past  ten  years  and  the 
half-hour  v.-ith  you  was  the  most  stimulating 
I  have  ever  spent  before  the  mike."-  Wil- 
liam P.  McCahlll,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  public  service 
you  have  rendered."— U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  Jr.  (Pa,). 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  on  your 
show  then  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  com- 
ments from  your  large  listening  audience." — 
Representative  William  H.   Ayres    (Ohio). 

"I  marvelled  at  your  Intellectual  grasp  of 
such  a  variety  of  things. "^Carl  F.  Hansen, 
Supt   of  Schools,  District  of  Columbia 

"Steve  Allison  keeps  himself  in  key  with 
his  guests  and  could  give  a  lesson  to  Mike 
Wallace  In  this  respect."— Dave  Reque.  Wash- 
ington Dally  News. 

"It  Is  Allison's  show  to  make  or  break,  and 
he  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  vivid 
personalities  around." — Harry  Lando.  Rndio- 
Televlslon  Dally. 

IProm  TV  Life.  December  19611 
Radio  Star  op  the  Month 
Though  controversy  Is  nothing  new  in 
Washington.  DC,  radio  star  Steve  Allison  de- 
liberately stirs  it  up  six  nights  a  week  over 
SUtlon  WWDC.  The  Steve  Allison  Shou-. 
heard  from  9:45  to  midnight,  is  spicy,  full  of 
variety,  steam  and  good  humor.  Highly 
opinionated  Steve -and  ho  admits  it-  inter- 
views mostly  politicians  and  entertainers,  but 
will  talk  to  anyone     belly  dancers.  do"tors. 


Irate  telephoners.  Indian  chiefs.  Their  one 
qualification- they  must  have  some  view- 
point to  add  to  the  conversation.  Topics 
range  from  integration  to  home-rule  for 
Washington,  foreign  policy  to  the  problem  of 
the  slums.  Quick  with  the  quip,  the  out- 
spoken radio  veteran  manages  to  keep  both 
his  guests  and  his  60,000  listeners  on  their 
toes,  which  is  exactly  what  he  means  to  do. 
For  example,  when  Castro  first  visited  the 
U.S.  in  1959.  he  spied  Steve  doing  a  live  radio 
show  and  veiled.  "What's  going  on?"  Steve 
promptly  retorted.  "What  do  you  think  this 
is.  mister — a  barber  shop?" 

Born  in  Maiden.  Mass.,  Steve  was  early 
exposed  to  show  biz  via  his  vaudeville  per- 
forming father.  Barney  AUlson  After  al- 
most four  years  of  military  service  and  five 
battle  stars.  Steve  headed  for  the  bright 
Broadwav  lights  as  production  manager  for 
Call  Me  Mister.  Soon  he  became  a  smash 
radio  hit  with  shows  in  Boston,  then  Philly. 
The  next  step— the  Capitol  and  WWDC.  He 
^jnd  his  lovelv  wife  Wanda  live  in  a  fashion- 
able citv  apartment  with  their  two  children. 
Barnev  "and  Amy.  Steve  spends  up  to  ten 
hours  a  day  reading  five  newspapers  and 
every  magazine  he  can  get  his  hands  on — "to 
be  iriformed  and  ready  for  my  guests."  he  ex- 
plains. In  his  spare  (?)  time,  Steve  fences 
and  does  a  little  amateur  flying.  Future  am- 
bitions? To  do  the  same  type  of  interview 
.show  on  television.  When  and  if  this  hap- 
pens, his  listeners  agree  Steve  will  give  Jack 
Paar   a    good   run   for   his  money! 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  NEGRO  CHURCH- 
MEN REGARDING  THE  POWELL 
CASE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Convers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  National  Committee  of  Negro 
Churchmen  regarding  the  case  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  This  carefully  con- 
sidered statement  comes  as  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  followine  the  emotional  furor 
of  the  action  of  this  body  on  yesterday.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  ministers 
who  signed  this  statement  for  their  wis- 
dom and  objective  viewpoint  on  a  most 
controversial  and  heated  issue. 

The  statement  follows: 
The  Powei,l  Affair— A  Crisis  of  Morals  and 
Faith 

Febrtj.\ry  1967 
Dkar  Friends  We  are  pleased  to  provide 
vou  with  the  following  statement  of  the 
urgent  need  for  coneressional  reform  at  this 
point  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  While 
the  sUitement  focuses  on  the  action  of  Con- 
gress ugainst  Congressman-elect  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  the  analysis  is  shaped  throughout 
by  a  concern  for  conere'^siona!  procedures 
that  will  help  to  Insure  justice  both  to  In- 
dividual congressmeii  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  statement  is  the  result  ci  individual 
and  croup  reHectlon  by  clergymen  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Negro  Churchmen.  This 
informal  group  of  more  than  200  churchinen 
from  across  the  nation  seeks  to  witness  to 
their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  through  study  and 
action  which  relate  the  Christian  faith  to 
some  of  the  crises  of  our  day.  As  we  see  it. 
the  action  against  Powell  Is  a  "crisis  of 
faith." 


We  hope  you  will  find  this  statement  help- 
ful as  you  reflect  upon  and  respond  to  the 
political  problems  of  our  nation 

For  the  National  Committee  of  Negro 
Churchmen: 

Bishop  G  Wayman  Blakeley.  African  Meth. 
Episc.  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edler  Hawkins.  United  Presb. 
Church  USA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sandy  Ray.  President,  Empire 
State  Baptist  State  Convention. 

Bishop  Herbert  Bell  Shaw.  African  Meth. 
Episc.  Zion  Church. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Coles,  Jr.,  Christian  Meth 
Episc.  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Wright.  The  Protes- 
tant Episc.  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sterling  Gary,  Unted  Church 
of  Christ. 

Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden,  The  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Payton.  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
USA    (Coordinator   of   N.ulonai   Committee). 

The  Powell  Affair— A  Crisis  of  Morals  and 
FArtH 
The  manner  in  which  Adam  Powell  was 
stripped  of  his  chairmanship  and  refused  his 
seat  In  Congress  and  the  way  the  real  Issues 
in  the  case  have  been  distorted,  throw  into 
bold  relief  the  crisis  at  the  heart  of  race  rela- 
tions in  America.  The  action  of  Congress,  in 
Its  precipitousness  and  harshness.  Is  symp- 
tomatic and  symbolic  of  the  contir.ulng  and 
perhaps  growing  alienation  between  Negro 
and  white  Americans  The  vigorous  defense 
of  Powell  even  by  Negroes  who  frequently  dis- 
agree with  him.  and  the  outpouring  of  verb.il 
abuse  by  many  white  Americans  who  seem  to 
reject  him  totally,  suggest  that  the  crisis  may 
rapidly  worsen  unless  some  genuinely  heal- 
ing acts  are  performed  quickly 

We,   an  informal   group  of   Negro  church- 
men, are  of  the  conviction  that  the  resources 
of  the  Christian  faith  are  relevant  to  both 
understanding  the  real  nature  of  this  crisis 
and  to  resolving  it  with  Justice.    To  that  end. 
we  wish  to  make  the  following  observations 
First,  we  note  that  the  leaders  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  have  not  focused  upon  the 
spurious  issue  of  Congressman  Powells  per- 
sonal    conduct        We     believe     these     Negro 
leaders   have   rightly   seen   that    the   real    is- 
sue lies  elsewhere.    It  simply  Is  not  possible 
for  Congress  to  be  hone.'^tlv  concerned  about 
the  personal  conduct  of  one  of  its  members 
without    manifesting    any    real    concern    for 
developing  a  code  of  ethics  by  which  all  of  its 
members  can  be  Judged.    We  wish  to  be  ab- 
solutely clear  on  this  point      Our  argument 
Is  not  that  Powell  or  any  other  congressman 
should  not  be  punished  If  involved  in  mal- 
feasance.   Our  concern  is  that  Congress  needs 
an  impartial  moral   code  to  determine  pre- 
clselv  the  nature  of  a   malfeas.ance  and  the 
kind    of   punishment    Justified.     We    do    not 
argue  that  Powell  did  no  wrong,  nor  do  we 
conclude  that   he  should  not  be   punished 
if  found  guilty  by  impartial  rules  and  appro- 
priate agencies.    We  do  argue  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of   a   set   of  objective   guidelines   and 
given  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Powell's 
race  and  reputation.  Congress  was  bound  to 
respond  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  to  his  case 
Two    examples    should    make    this    quite 
clear.     How  did  Congress  decide  in   1956  to 
seat  Rep  Thomas  Lane  of  Massachusetts  and 
to     leave     his     seniority     untouched,     even 
though  he  had  been  convicted  and  Jailed  for 
Income  tax  evasion?    Why  is  it  that  Senator 
Dodd  from  Connecticut  has  not  been  asked 
to   stand   aside   from   his   seat   or   have   his 
seniority  challenged,  while  he  is  investigated 
on  charges   of   diverting  hundreds   of   thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  campaign   funds  to  his 
personal  use? 

The  fact  that  Congressman-elect  Powell 
was  unseated  prior  to  'he  Investigation  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  charges  against  him.  Is  already  a  pre- 
judgment of  the  case  against  him      This  Is 
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radically  cliflerent  from  the  way  In  which 
Congress  hundled  Representative  Lane  or 
Senator  Dodd  It  Is  this  discrepancy  and 
arbitrariness  which  we  protest.  An  Impar- 
tial order  of  law  Is  essential  if  the  human 
spirit  Is  to  find  Its  way  to  an  order  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  which  God  wills  for  man's 
hfe  on  earth. 

Moreover,  as  the  lawyers  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  argue  in  a  brief  ainicl 
to  the  Select  Committee  Investigating 
Powell's  status  in  the  Congress,  the  Con^'ress 
acted  unc-onstltutlonally  in  demanding  that 
Powell  stand  nside  from  his  seat.  Congress 
only  lias  the  right  to  Judge  a  person  elected 
to  Congress  in  terms  of  the  three  require- 
ments that  he  be  ( 1 )  no  less  than  25  years 
old;  (2)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  no 
less  than  seven  years,  anc'.  (3)  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  the  state  In  which  he  was  elected 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  On  tlie  basis 
of  this  argument,  Powell's  troubles  In  the 
courts  of  New  York  are  quite  Irrelevant  to 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
seated,  even  a.";  It  was  deemed  irrelevant  In 
the  case  of  Representative  Lane  of 
Massachusetts. 

Tliere  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  In 
taking  away  from  Powell  tlie  chairmanship 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  tlie  Democratic  caucus  might  have 
been  responding  more  to  the  desire  of  Fome 
white  forces  within  labor  circles  to  establish 
a  separate  committee  on  labor  than  to  a 
concern  for  Powell's  alleged  misuse  of  his 
powers  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  It 
Is  a  well-known  fict  that  Powell  slowed 
down  tome  labor  legislation  In  an  effort  to 
pressure  some  unions  to  end  racial  discrimi- 
nation From  our  point  of  view,  the  im- 
portant moral  l.'^suo  Is  the  opportunistic  use 
of  congressional  power  in  the  climate  of  a 
resurgent  white  racism  to  destroy  an  im- 
portant symbol  of  the  Negroes'  reach  for 
power  In  oiie  of  the  key  committees  of  the 
House. 

This  arbitrary  and  cynical  use  of  power 
by  whlt.e  men  over  black  men  is  the  essen- 
tial political  ine.inlng  of  racism.  The  fact 
that  many  "friends  of  the  Negro"  were  In- 
volved In  the  act  does  not  change  Its  es- 
sential meaning.  There  are  Indications  that 
this  arbitrary  act  has  fed  the  fires  of  racism, 
has  given  fresh  courage  to  self-conscious 
bigots  and  new  life  to  old  political  coalitions 
designed  oxpllcity  to  oppress  Negro  Ameri- 
can cltiz^'ns  This  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans,  but  certainly  to  all 
Christians  who  work  for  a  society  of  Im- 
partial law  and  true  morality. 

Our  protest,  we  insist.  Is  not  only  In  behalf 
of  Mr  Powell  but  In  behalf  of  the  vision 
of  a  Just  social  and  political  order  which 
Christians  share  with  all  men  of  goodwill. 
It  is  a  narrow  mor.il  perspective  indeed 
which  argues  that  Powell's  deportment  (not 
at  all  unique  In  the  halls  of  government)  Is 
of  such  crucial  Importance  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  vision  that  he  should  be  pun- 
ished in  such  a  way  as  to  cancel  out  a  much 
more  fundamental  moral  concern.  That  con- 
cern is  the  possibility  of  participating  with 
power  in  our  society  which  the  strategic 
position  of  a  chairmanship  of  a  key  com- 
mittee makes  possible  for  both  the  white 
and  black  poor  of  this  nation.  It  has  taken 
many  decades  for  a  Negro  with  a  constitu- 
ency of  strength  behind  him  to  achieve  the 
position  of  chairman  of  such  a  key  com- 
mittee as  the  one  In  question.  Many  white 
Americans  hypocritically  ask  If  Negroes 
would  be  as  concerned  had  a  white  con- 
gressman been  treated  in  the  manner  in 
which  Powell  was  handled.  This  merely 
shows  the  Inability  of  groups  with  Inordinate 
power  either  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  groups  who  are  powerless  to  be 
concerned  not  Just  with  single  Individuals, 
white  or  black,  but  with  the  social  basis  for 
gaining  and  wielding  power. 

We  speaJc,  therefore.  In  behalf  of  a  mucb 


more  basic  and  profound  moral  Issue  in 
America  today  than  Powell's  personal  piety. 
That  Issue  is  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
power  of  a  racial  minority  to  participate  fully 
and  effectively  in  political  and  economic 
decisions  that  affect  the  destiny  of  us  all. 
That  the  Negro  who  has  been  the  object 
of  generations  of  social  liijiistlce  and  racial 
prejudice  should  be  divested  arbitrarily  of 
an  Important  symbol  of  this  power  because 
of  tlie  alleged  Imprudent  behavior  of  the 
person  who  occupies  the  seat  of  that  power, 
Is  a  morally  Indefensible  argument.  Our 
situation  in  this  nation,  tottering  as  It  does 
on  the  brink  of  social  upheaval  In  festering 
black  ghettoes  across  the  land,  Is  much  too 
critical  to  permit  that  kind  of  moral  Judg- 
nient  to  tilunt  our  sense  of  reality  and 
paralyze    our    keenest    sensibilities. 

Tlie  second  observation  is,  we  believe,  even 
ni.ire  important.  The  discrepancies  involved 
In  the  treatment  of  Powell  reveal  a  crisis  In 
a  realm  deeper  than  that  of  law  and  mor- 
ality. The  concern  of  many  white  Americans 
that  Powell  is  not  a  "model  Negro"  reveals 
that  many  white  people  e.xpect  from  Negroes 
conduct  so  different  from  that  expected  of 
white  men  that  It  discloses  what  can  only  be 
called  a  crisis  of  faith.  When  Americans  show 
such  little  faith  in  the  real  humanity  of 
Negroes,  they  are  at  the  s.une  time  exhibiting 
little  conlidence  in  their  owii  humanity.  To 
be  a  man  means  to  have  frailties  as  well  as 
strengths.  The  tragic  truth  is  that  few  white 
Americans  are  able  to  view  Negriies  other 
tiian  its  a  contrast  to  themselves.  American 
politics  and  culture  stereotype  Negro  leaders 
citiier  as  paragons  of  virtue  oi'  as  totally  de- 
praved. This  Is  a  crisis  In  the  realm  of  faith. 
It  is  a  denial  of  the  right  to  be  a  person  to 
a  creature  of  God  and  .s  thus  a  rejection  of 
Him  who  created  all  men  in  HI;;  Image, 

The  crisis  of  faith  implicit  ui  the  response 
of  many  Americans  to  Adam  Powell  is  also 
revealed  by  the  manner  In  which  many  well- 
meaning  Americans  cquite  conventional  re- 
spectability With  the  righteoi'sness  of  God. 
Thi.s  Is  one  of  the  more  damiigUig  distortions 
of  Christian  faith  which  produces  many 
idolatries  in  American  culture.  It  Involves 
both  the  avid  worship  of  middle-class  styles 
of  morality  and  tiie  tot.al  rejection  of  persons 
and  beliefs  which  appear  to  be  different. 
We  wotild  hope  that  all  Americans,  black  and 
white,  would  view  personal  and  social  ma- 
turity In  terms  which  capture  more  of  the 
complexity  of  human  nature  and  society  than 
has  thus  far  been  exhibited  in  the  Powell 
Incident. 

We  certainly  will  not  be  Intimidated  by 
bigots  who  pretend  to  be  distressed  about 
Powell's  "honor  as  a  clergyman"  and  Negro 
"reverse-racism"  while  they  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  thwart  Justice  for  the  Negroes. 
This  nation's  easy  acceptance  of  segrega- 
tionists as  chairmen  of  the  most  powerful 
committees  In  Congress  Is  abhorrent  not 
merely  because  they  defy  the  Constitution 
but  because  they  worship  the  idol  god  of 
Race.  In  the  process,  they  bring  all  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  that  faithlessness  upon 
our  land.  When  white  Americans  express 
shocked  liidlgnatlon  at  Powell's  affront  to 
their  conventional  pieties  but  Install  racial 
bigotry  In  the  nation's  seats  of  power,  that  Is 
not  Just  a  crisis  of  morality;  that  Is  a  crisis 
of  faith 

Our  third  observation  Is  that  the  Powell 
who  has  been  presented  In  the  press  Is  a 
caricature  of  the  Powell  to  whom  white 
churches  and  synagogues,  labor  unions  and 
educational  Institutions,  as  well  as  Negro 
Americans,  owe  an  unparalleled  debt  for  an 
unexcelled  legislative  record  In  the  House. 
As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee,  It  was  Powell  who  steered  through 
the  Manpower  Development  and  TYalnlng 
Act,  the  Anti-Poverty  Bill,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act.  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and    the    National    Defense    Education    Act. 


These  bills  have  benefited  all  Americans,  not 
Just  Powell's  Harlem  constituency. 

Certainly  Negro  Americans  cannot  forget 
that  Powell  Is  disliked  by  many  white  Amer- 
Ic.ins  not  only  because  of  aUegations  regard- 
ing his  p;>rsonal  conduct,  but  because  it  was 
Powell  who  desegregated  congressional  facil- 
ities for  his  staff  and  himself  when  he  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1945;  because  it  was 
Powell  who  attached  the  "Powell  Amend- 
ment," a  desegregation  rider  to  school,  hous- 
ing, and  labor  bills  which  Congress  w.as  con- 
sidering passing  and  which  did  not  outlaw 
discrimination.  It  was  Powell  who  forced 
congressional  recognition  of  discrimination 
In  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  Powell  who  brought  to  a  vote 
the  question  of  segregation  In  the  nation's 
capital.  It  w.is  Powell  who  demanded  that 
Negru  journalists  also  be  seated  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  press  galleries.  It  was  Powell 
who  introduced  a  bill  prohibiting  segrega- 
tion in  the  armed  forces.  It  was  this  tame 
man  of  whom  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
said  in  observance  of  his  fifth  anniversary 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Education  a.-.d 
Labor  Committee 

"The  Fifth  Anniversary  of  your  ch.iirman- 
ship  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mitte''  .  .  .  represents  the  succes;ful  report- 
ing to  the  Congr-jss  of  49  pieces  of  bedrock 
legLslallon.  .  .  .  Tiie  passage  of  every  one  of 
these  bills  attests  to  your  uljiliiy  to  get 
things  done  .  0.:ly  with  progressive  lead- 
ership could  .'o  much  have  been  accom- 
plished by  oiie  cojnmittee  In  so  short  a  time. 
I  speak  for  the  niillions  of  Americans  who 
benefit  from  these  laws  wl.en  I  say  that  I 
am   truly  grateful." 

Finally,  it  should  be  apparent  that  Amer- 
ica stands  in  great  peril  today.  No  one  can 
predict  what  r.nguish  tiie  year  1967  will  bring 
in  relations  between  black  and  while,  sepa- 
rated by  gros.s  differences  of  wealth,  statu*. 
and  by  the  v.'hitc  noose  of  suburbia  around 
every  metropolitan  area.  We  c.;i;ni  t  a.ford  to 
permit  the  Powell  atTair  *o  be  u:ed  as  a  po- 
litical stratagem  ai;d  a  racist  ploy  to  further 
exacerbate  the  difficulties  we  are  imw  experi- 
encing in  the  great  cities  of  tlie  nation. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Democratic  caucus 
to  permit  Mr.  P.awell  to  return  to  his  seat  as 
the  Representative  of  the  IBih  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  a.id  to  the  caa.rnian- 
ship  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, If,  in  the  future,  an  impartial  code 
of  ethics  is  developed  for  Judging  the  be- 
havior of  all  congressmen,  we  would  expect 
that  Congressman  Powell  and  all  other  con- 
grcs.smen  would  be  held  accountable  to  those 
guidelines.  The  actio.'is  taken  against  Mr. 
Powell  In  the  absence  of  such  guidelines  have 
been  arbitrary,  cynical,  and  Imply  racial  bias 
when  compared  with  acts  against  o'her  con- 
gressmen. 

As  Negro  churchmen  committed  to  a  greater 
Involvement  of  the  church  in  the  struggle 
for  racial  Justice,  we  further  call  upon  our 
white  brothers,  especially  those  of  the  clergy 
who  have  a  prophetic  sense  of  Justice,  to  Join 
us  now  in  exposing  the  crisis  of  faith  which 
underlies  the  surface  issues  of  this  incident. 
We  urge  them  to  share  with  us  in  a  ministry 
of  healing  to  help  America  face  the  truth 
about  herself  and  to  turn  her  from  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  white  skin  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God. 
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SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  MulterI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  90th  Congress,  I 
reintroduced  my  resolution,  House  Res- 
olution 78.  calling  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  a  stand  against  the 
Soviet  Unions  treatment  of  its  nationals 
who  happen  to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

While  there  have  been  hopeful  signs 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  possible 
reunification  of  Russian  Jews  with  their 
families  living  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  not 
forget  those  of  the  3  million  Russian  Jews 
who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave,  if  such  an  opportunity 
does,  in  fact,  come  about.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  lone;  liistory  of  permitting 
the  private  Soviet  citizen  to  engage  in 
anti-Semitic  activities  and  worst  of  all 
has  itself  engaged  in  such  conduct. 

In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  and 
restraints  placed  upon  religious  educa- 
tion, religious  publishing,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  the  freedom  to  observe 
properly  religious  holidays,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  deliberately 
perpetrated  the  falsehood  that  its  Jewish 
citizens  are  responsible  for  many  of  its 
economic  problems  and  have  been  guilty 
of  so-called  economic  crimes.  It  has  on 
n'omcrous  occasions  tiied  and  executed 
Jews  for  these  alleged  economic  crimes. 

The  pattern  of  discrimination  and  per- 
secution is  quite  clear  for  all  to  see  and 
I  believe  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should,  at  this  time,  place  itself  on 
record  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religion  and 
in  opposition  to  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews.  I  strongly  urge  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morg.an],  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreiiin  Affairs, 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  resolution 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


demands  for  medicare,  among  the  el- 
derly, draw  our  attention  to  the  reality 
that  reducing  illness  and  the  resulting 
cost  of  treatment  is  necessary. 

Some  87  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  now  suffer  from  at  least  one 
chronic  condition.  More  than  seven  out 
of  10  persons  of  age  45  or  over  are  so 
afflicted.  It  simply  makes  commonsense 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  prevention 
of  disease  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
out  money  for  hospital  care  of  illnesses 
which  might  have  been  caught  in  time. 

The  economics  of  such  prevention  is 
plain  to  see.  It  is  estimated  that  chronic 
disease  takes  a  dollar  toll  of  about  $58 
billion  a  year  in  direct  and  indirect  cost. 

I  believe  we  have  a  social  responsibility 
to  the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation,  who 
suffer  the  most  in  both  physical  damage 
and  economic  loss,  to  offer  a  sound  na- 
tional program  of  detection. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  this  bill  worthy  of  their  urgent 
consideration. 


ADULT   HEALTH   PROTECTION   ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to- 
day a  bill  to  be  cited  as  the  Adult  Health 
Protection  Act  of  1967.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  of  adult 
citizens,  who  have  attained  age  50,  by 
establishing  a  program  for  the  detection 
of  disease  through  regional  and  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

As  we  all  know,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Harrison  Williams,  of  the  neigh- 
bor State  of  New  Jersey,  has  lead  the 
fight  for  such  health  detection  centers. 
It  is  a  personal  privilege  to  join  the  able 
Senator  and  his  colleagues  in  pursuit  of 
this  needed  legislation. 

The  goal  of  detecting  disease  before  it 
has  grown  into  a  major  affliction  of  in- 
curable proportion,  is  indeed  an  enlight- 
ened approach.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  medicare  program  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  this  proposal.     The  great  needs  and 


NATIONAL   MASTER    GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION   PLAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Moss!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missis.sippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing   a    resolution — House   Joint 
Rcsulution  427 — which  would  call  for  the 
development  of  a  national  master  ground 
transportation  plan.    This  would  author- 
ize  the  Dci^artment  of  Transix/rtation 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  develop  a  national  plan  and  policy 
with   regard   to    ground   transportation. 
Within  a  year,  the  two  agencies  would 
submit  their  plan  to  the  Congress  for 
legislative    consideration.    During     the 
year  in  which  the  plan  is  being  drafted, 
a  moratorium  would  be  declared  on  rail- 
road merger  and  train  discontinuances. 
It  is  about  time  that  we  develop  a  long- 
range   policy   regarding   ground   trans- 
portation rather  than  continuing  to  im- 
provise.    Right  now  mergers  are  con- 
sidered on  a  case-by-case  basis.    What  is 
approved  in  the  East  may  not  necessarily 
be  approved  in  the  West.    As  a  result, 
there  is  court  litigation  and  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  within  the  industr>'.    Cap- 
ital investment  programs  are  delayed, 
and  the  goal  of  an  efficient  and  coordi- 
nated rail  system  is  farther  off  than  ever. 
Our  lack  of  planning  and  poUcy  with 
regard  to  ground  transportation  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  plight  of  our  pas- 
senger rail  facilities.     No  other  modern 
country  in  the  world  has  let  its  passenger 
rail  service  deteriorate  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Train  after  train  is  allowed  to  be  dis- 
continued.    ICC  procedures  do  not  re- 
quire any  real  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
these  discontinuances.    As  William  H. 
Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  stated  last  year : 

While  we  know  that  hundreds  of  passenger 
trains  have  stopped  running  since  1958,  and 


we  can  measure  by  total  statistics  the  de- 
clining use  of  pa.sseiiger  service,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  realistic  method  available  to  tell 
us  exactly  where  we  now  stand  In  terms  of 
realistic  needs,  prospects,  and  potential  of 
Intercity  railway  passenger  service.  Present 
Section  13a  provisions  seem  to  channel  the 
railroads  to  a  sporadic  usage  of  Us  proce- 
dures. The  tendency  in  the  usual  case  Is  to 
remove  particular  trains  whenever  the  cost 
and  re-(-enue  dat.i  seem  propitioiis.  with  no 
well-conceived  plan  to  account  for  the  con- 
sequences on  such  things  as  feeder  revenues, 
remaining  through  connecting  train  opera- 
tions, or  the  remaining  market  requirements 
in  the  area  affected. 

Chairman  Tucker  feels  that — 

The  scope  and  quality  of  future  railway 
passenger  service  represent  at  le.ast  as  im- 
portant a  national  domestic  Issue  as  any 
other  this  country  will  face  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

I  agree  that  this  is,  indeed,  an  Im- 
portant i.ssue  and  one  that  such  limited 
(programs  as  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Program  will  not  solve. 
We  need  to  declare  an  immediate  mora- 
torium on  discontinuing  passenger  serv- 
ice while  we  formulate  a  policy  in  keep- 
ing with  our  present  and  future  rail  pas- 
senger requirements. 

Another  policy  issue  that  requires 
careful  consideration  is  the  relationship 
of  rail  transportation  to  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Present  restrictions  on 
coinmcn  ownership  may  be  inhibiting  the 
true  coordinaiion  of  our  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  function  of  our  new 
Department  of  Transportation  is  to  pro- 
vide this  country  with  an  cfScient  and  co- 
ordinated transportation  system  in  keep- 
ing w.th  the  complex  req'airements  of 
our  economy.  I  strongly  urge  that  one 
of  its  first  tasks  be  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  ground  transportation 
plan  as  provided  in  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today. 

The  icxi  of  House  Joint  Resolution  427 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  427 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescntaiives  of  the  United  Statet.  ol  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  Resolution,  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives a  mafter  ground  transportation  plan 
for  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Until  the  60th  day  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  master  ground  transportation 
plan  to  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  provided  by  the 
arst  section  of  this  Joint  Resolution,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  may  not  ap- 
prove any  consolidation,  unification,  merger, 
or  acquisition  of  control  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration, nor  may  there  be  any  discontinu- 
ance or  change,  in  whole,  or  in  pai-t,  of  the 
operation  or  service  of  any  tram  or  ferry 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  unless  such  dlBContinuance  or  change 
Is  approved  by  the  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory agency  of  each  State  affected  by  such 
discontinuance  or  change.  During  the  pe- 
riod whUe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion may  not  approve  any  consolidation,  uni- 
fication,' merger,  or  acquisition  of  control  of 
a  railroad  corporation,  the  operation  of  any 
provisions  of  antitrust  laws  applicable  to 
mergers  or  consolidations  that  are  not  opera- 
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tlve  while  the  Commission  has  such  author- 
ity shall  be  In  full  force  and  have  full 
effect. 


A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE  DIREC- 
TION AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  7107.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  better  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

The  bill  would  place  the  political  ac- 
tion activities  of  the  CIA  under  the 
President's  personal  direction.  It  would 
also  establish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  supervise 
CIA  activities.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  would  be  changed  every  4 
years  in  order  to  bring  fresh  insights  to 
bear  on  CIA  operations. 

I  am  distressed  by  recent  revelations 
of  the  extent  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  secret  involvement  in  American 
civilian  life.  Americans  have  discovered 
that  the  hand  of  tlie  CL'V  has  been  laid 
on  student  organizations,  universities, 
labor  unions,  and  the  press.  How  much 
further  the  CIA  has  woven  itself  into  the 
fabric  of  American  life  no  one  on  the 
outside  knows.  The  Washington  Post 
recently  reported  that  only  about  $15 
million  of  CIA  largesse  has  been  traced 
and  that  "unsubstantiated  rumors" 
place  the  actual  amounts  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

On  February  16,  I  said  in  a  speech 
here  on  the  floor  that  if  the  valuable 
work  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, the  Peace  Corps,  and  other  private 
American  groups  is  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  suspected  ties  to  the  CIA.  we  must 
Initiate  an  immediate  housecleaning. 

If  there  is  to  be  tidying  up,  it  falls 
upon  Congress  to  do  it.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  get  on  with  the  task. 

The  first  job  Is  to  be  clear  as  to  what 
we  are  about. 

The  CIA  is  in  a  sense  a  front  for  it- 
self. Its  publicly  announced  function 
Is  to  gather  intelligence;  but.  In  addition, 
it  has  the  covert  assignment  of  carrying 
out  political  action  in  furtherance  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Allen  Dulles,  whose  excellent  book 
"The  Craft  of  Intelligence."  is  the  most 
straightforward  statement  on  the  CIA 
which  I  have  seen,  puts  it  this  way: 

CIA  Is  not  an  underground  op>eratlon.  All 
one  needs  to  do  is  to  read  the  law — the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947 — to  get  a  gen- 
eral Idea  of  what  It  Is  set  up  to  do.  It  has, 
of  course,  a  secret  side,  and  the  law  permits 
the  National  Security  Council,  which  In  ef- 
fect means  the  President,  to  assign  to  the 
CIA  certain  duties  and  functions  In  the  in- 
telligence field  In  addition  to  those  specif- 
ically enumerated  In  the  law.  These  func- 
tions are  not  disclosed. 

The  cloak  of  intelligence  shields  the 
dagger  of  political  action. 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE    ACTIVITIES 

Subsection  102(d)  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  lists  as  the  intelligence 
duties  of  the  CIA: 

(1)  to  advise  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil In  matters  concerning  such  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies  as  relate  to  national  security; 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  the  coordination 
of  such  Intelligence  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  as  re- 
late to  the  national  security; 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  Intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of 
such  Intelligence  within  the  Government  us- 
ing where  appropriate  e.xlstlng  agencies  and 
facilities; 

(4)  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  existing 
Intelligence  agencies,  such  additional  services 
of  common  concern  as  the  National  Security 
Council  determines  can  be  more  efficiently 
accomplished  centrally; 

Intelligence  is  not  defined  In  the 
statute.  A  widely  accepted  definition 
foimd  in  the  Dictionary  of  U.S.  Military 
Terms  for  Joint  Usage  describes  intel- 
ligence as:  "The  product  resulting  from 
the  collection,  evaluation,  analysis,  inte- 
gration, and  Interpretation  of  all  avail- 
able information  which  concerns  one  or 
more  aspects  of  foreign  nations  or  of 
areas  of  operations,  and  which  Is  Imme- 
diately or  potentially  significant  to 
planning." 

Simply  put.  intelligence  Is  information 
culled  from  numerous  sources.  There  is 
a  common  misconception  that  intelli- 
gence work  is  wholly  espionage — the 
secret  gathering  of  information  by  agents 
or  mechanical  devices,  such  as  the  U-2. 
In  fact,  about  80  percent  of  all  peace- 
time intelligence  comes  from  open 
sources — from  reports  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  military  attaches,  or  tour- 
ists, or  from  a  careful  reading  of  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  other  published 
documents. 

Most  of  us  would  agree.  I  am  sure,  with 
the  1955  task  force  on  intelligence  activ- 
ities of  the  Hoover  Commission  that — 

The  fate  of  the  Nation  well  may  rest  on 
accurate  and  complete  intelligence  data 
which  may  serve  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for 
the  top-level  governmental  decisions  on  pol- 
icy and  action  In  a  troubled  world. 

In  the  present  anarchic  world  of  in- 
dependent nation  states,  great  powers 
must  continue  to  gather  information  by 
straight  forward  and  by  devious  means 
about  the  military  capabilities  and  inten- 
tions of  rival  nations. 

The  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson.  Only  our  highly  developed 
intelligence  system,  including  our  aerial 
surveillance  of  Cuba,  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avert  the  installation  of  offen- 
sive Russian  missiles  90  miles  off  our 
shores. 

Intelligence  activities,  though  distaste- 
ful when  espionage  work  is  involved, 
must  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  evil. 

.SPECIAL   OPERATIONS 

The  dark  side  of  the  CIA  is  its  special 
operations  in  political  action.  Para- 
graph 102(d>i5i  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  authorizes  the  CIA : 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  as  the  National  Security 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 


Many  rumors  exist  as  to  what  in  the 
past  two  decades  have  been  CIA  special 
operations.  CIA's  most  notable  effort 
was,  of  course,  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion.  Also  on  the  public  record  are 
two  CIA-engineered  palace  coups — one 
in  1953,  in  Iran  against  Mossadegh,  and 
the  other  in  1954,  in  Guatemala  against 
Arbenz. 

The  recently  revealed  CIA  subsidies 
to  all  kinds  of  private  groups  are  an- 
other form  of  special  operations.  The 
principal  purpose  of  giving  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion was  to  prevent  the  other  side  from 
capturing  world  youth  conferences,  not 
to  gather  intelligence. 

Allen  Dulles  has  been  quite  forthright 
about  CIA's  political  action  activities. 
He  writes  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  CIA 
to  assist  the  internal  security  services 
of  countries  which  are  the  targets  of 
Communist  takeovers  wherever  this  can 
best  be  done  on  a  covert  basis. 

Mr.  Dulles  justifies  covert  special  op- 
erations as  a  necessary  weapon  against 
Communist  subversion.  Perhaps  this 
too  Is  a  necessary  evil.  But,  if  it  is  some- 
times justified  to  carry  on  covert  special 
operations,  it  must  be  done  sparingly  and 
with  the  greatest  selectivity  and  sensi- 
tivity. For  it  is  a  weapon  with  vast  im- 
plications for  deepening  United  States 
involvement,  as  President  Kennedy 
rightly  foresaw  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It  Is 
also  a  weapon  which  should  be  used  only 
where  the  stakes  are  high.  Secret 
U.S.  Government  meddling  In  the  affaire 
of  state  of  other  nations  or  In  the  affairs 
of  domestic  or  foreign  private  organiza- 
tions is  so  alien  to  our  traditions  that  It 
can  only  be  justified  when  the  national 
security  is  genuinely  at  stake. 

A  large  part  of  the  difficulty  of  justi- 
fying the  recently  revealed  CIA  subsidies 
to  private  organizations  is  the  very  real 
doubt  whether  the  efforts  of  these 
groups,  no  matter  how  laudable,  are 
really  vital  to  our  national  security. 

A     CRITICAL     DISTINCTION 

To  properly  direct  and  supervise  the 
CIA,  foreign  intelligence  activities  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  special 
operations. 

The  two  activities  differ  in  kind.  In- 
telligence work  produces  neutral  infor- 
mation as  an  aid  to  the  President  In 
reaching  decisions  involving  the  national 
security.  But  In  Its  political  action  ac- 
tivities, the  CIA  is  an  arm  of  already 
established  policy. 

The  two  activities  differ  in  seriousness. 
Intelligence  activities,  even  espionage 
activities,  very  seldom,  if  ever,  have  the 
potential  for  more  deeply  involving  the 
United  States.  There  is  evidence  that 
even  the  U-2  incident,  which  was  an  in- 
telligence activity,  was  seized  upon  by 
Khrushchev  as  a  pretext  for  torpedoing 
the  Paris  Summit  Conference,  and  not 
the  basic  cause  for  its  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  secret  political 
warfare  which  threatens  other  govern- 
ments could  become  a  casus  belli;  and 
less  ambitious  activities,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  affair,  have 
wider  philosophical  and  ethical  aspects 
which  must  be  carefully  weighed. 

The  two  activities  differ  in  sensitivity. 
Espionage  is,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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an  accepted  International  activity;  sub- 
version is  not.  If  the  United  States  is 
not  to  remake  itself  in  the  mirror  image 
of  its  adversaries,  it  must  use  the  latter 
instrument.  If  at  all,  with  the  greatest 
discretion. 

Mr.  Dulles  confirms  that  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  and  special  opera- 
tions can  be  separated.  Traditionally, 
he  says,  intelligence  services  have  kept 
espionage  and  political  and  psychologi- 
cal warfare  in  different  compartments, 

butr- 

The  CIA  abandoned  this  kind  of  compart- 
mentallzatlon  which  so  often  leads  to 
neither  the  right  hand  nor  the  left  knowing 
what  the  other  Is  doing. 

WEAKNESSES     IN     PRESENT     CIA     DIRECTION     AND 
SUPERVISION 

There  are  two  major  weaknesses  in  to- 
day's administrative  setup  for  directing 
and  supervising  the  CIA; 

First.  The  special  operations  of  the 
CIA  are  not  necessarily  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  President. 

Second.  The  people  who  supervise  the 
CIA  are  not  changed  often  enough  to 
bring  a  fresh  viewpoint  to  bear  on  CIA 
activities. 

1.    PRESIDENTIAL    DIRECTION 

Subsection  102  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  places  all  activities  of  the  CIA 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  In  addition, 
the  CIA  can  only  undertake  special 
operations  which  the  National  Security 
Council  from  time  to  time  directs. 

The  National  Security  Council,  whose 
sole  function  is  to  advise  the  President, 
as  a  body  does  not  make  decisions.  It 
therefore  cannot  itself  direct  the  CIA. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine  from  published 
sources  (for  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  offi- 
cial information  on  the  CIA),  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  has  delegated 
the  direction  of  the  CIA  to  a  high  level 
interdepartmental  committee,  some- 
times known  as  the  Special  Group. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  White  House 
staff,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs.  The  committee 
meets  weekly. 

Mr.  Dulles  says: 

All  operations  of  Intelligence  character 
which  Involve  policy  considerations  are  sub- 
ject to  I  the  committee's)   approval. 

Ultimately,  the  CIA  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President;  and  I  assume  that 
the  interdepartmental  committee  refers 
questions  which  it  believes  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  President. 

It  is  clear  that  the  CIA  is  subject  today 
to  higher  political  authority;  namely,  the 
directives  of  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee, the  policies  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and.  ultimately,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  subsidy,  the 
recently  appointed  Katzenbach  commit- 
tee has  reported : 

When  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  lent 
financial  support  to  the  work  of  certain 
American  private  organizations,  it  did  not 
act  on  its  own  Initiative  but  In  accordance 
with  national  policies  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  In  1952  through  1954. 
Throughout  It  acted  with  the  approval   of 


senior  Interdepartmental  review  committees. 
Including  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense or  their  representatives.  These  policies 
have,  therefore,  been  In  effect  under  four 
Presidents. 

This  direction  is  not  good  enough, 
however,  when  questions  concerning  CIA 
special  operations  are  up  for  discussion. 
These  operations  are  so  serious  and  so 
sensitive  tliat  the  President  personally 
should  authorize  each  and  every  one  in 
writing,  and  should  periodically  review 
each  of  them. 

I  have  therefore  included  In  my  bill 
a  provision  requiring  a  Presidential  di- 
rective to  authorize  each  special  opera- 
tion, and  an  annual  Presidential  review 
of  the  operation.  This  amendment  will 
underUne  the  extreme  seriousness  of 
special  operations  and  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  their  being  limited  in 
number  and  nature,  precisely  directed, 
and  carefully  super\-ised. 

In  addition,  I  have  designated  the 
President  as  the  person  to  give  general 
direction  to  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  CIA,  since  the  National  Security 
Council  is  only  an  advisory  body.  This 
change  is  a  technical  one  which  will 
probably  not  alter  present  White  House 
supervisoi-y  arrangements. 

2.    PERIODIC      CHANGES      OF     CIA     CONGRESSIONAL 

SUPERVISION 

In  the  National  Student  Association 
case,  it  Is  clear  that  the  top  Presidential 
aides  charged  with  national  security 
duties,  appropriate  cabinet  officers  or 
their  representatives,  and  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  serve  on  CIA 
watchdog  committees  all  knew  of  this 
CIA  activity  and  approved  of  it.  It  Is 
unclear  whether  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board  knew  of  it.  but  it  is  probably  fair 
to  assume  that  they  did.  They  should 
have,  if  they  were  doing  their  job 
properly. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  CIA 
policymakers  were  mistaken  because, 
being  insiders  for  so  long,  their  perspec- 
tive had  become  distorted.  The  keen 
edge  of  commonsense  had  been  dulled 
by  lengthy  contact  with  the  intelligence 
and  military  communities. 

The  need  for  men  of  clear  insight  to 
pass  on  intelligence  matters  can  only 
be  supphed  by  periodic  changes  of  CIA 
supervisors. 

My  bill  establishes  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Intelligence.  The 
joint  committee's  job  would  be  to  ex- 
amine continuously  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  and  the  special  opera- 
tions of  the  CIA.  The  joint  committee 
would  be  reconstituted  with  new  mem- 
bers every  4  years,  at  the  beginning  of 
even-numbered  Congresses.  In  this 
way  Congress  can  periodically  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  CIA. 

No  criticism  is  meant  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  now  devote  themselves 
to  oversight  of  CIA  matters  and  appro- 
priations. Theirs  has  been  a  job  under 
difficult  circumstances.  But  the  present 
system  of  Congressional  oversight  is  too 
piecemeal  to  produce  the  close  supervi- 
sion which  is  called  for. 

THE     jr'DGMENT     OF     HISTORT 

Secrecy  is  essential  in  the  tasks  of  the 
CIA— whether  intelligence  gathering  or 


political  actions.  Yet  this  same  secrecy 
is  the  chief  problem  in  assuring  that 
CIA  actions  are  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can values. 

But,  as  President  Kennedy  suggested 
when  speaking  to  CIA  personnel  on  No- 
vember 28,  1961,  it  is  "in  the  long  sweep 
of  history"  that  the  efforts  of  the  CIA 
will  be  judged.  By  this  judgment  of 
history  the  Ameiican  public  retains  a 
subtle  control. 

To  assure  that  the  full  record  is  avail- 
able to  the  historians,  the  bill  provides 
that  no  CIA  records  can  be  destroyed 
without  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Intelligence. 

All  Government  agencies,  including 
the  CIA,  are  now  subject  to  the  statutory 
requirement  that  the  Joint  Congression- 
al Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  approve  any  record  destruction. 
With  this  immense  task  before  it.  under- 
standably, the  joint  committee  cannot 
give  much  attention  to  any  single  request 
for  permission  to  destroy  records.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  CIA.  even  if  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Disposition 
of  Executive  Papers  were  to  pursue  a  re- 
quest to  destroy  records,  it  would  have  a 
difficult  time  ascertaining  the  importance 
of  the  records,  since  it  is  not  privy  to  CIA 
operations. 

Thus,  it  is  logical  to  transfer  the  func- 
tion of  passing  on  CIA  requests  to  de- 
stroy records  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  which  would  have  the  time, 
resources,  and  authority  to  make  certain 
that  all  important  CIA  records  are  pre- 
served for  future  historians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  bill. 

Its  sum  and  substance  is  to  strengthen 
the  control  of  the  Nation's  elected  repre- 
sentatives— both  the  President  and  Con- 
gress— over  the  CIA.  Its  enactment 
would  not  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the 
CIA.  It  would  only  help  to  insure  that 
this  potent  secret  arm  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  directed  by  American  values  and 
not  by  the  values  of  our  adversaries. 

A  copy  of  H.R.  7107  follows: 

H.R.   7107 

A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and  the  Records  Disposal  Act  of  July 
7.  1943.  to  provide  for  the  improved  direc- 
tion and  supen-lsion  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress  of  the  foreign  Intelligence 
activities  and  special  operations  of  the 
United  States 
Be    it    enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 

of   Representatives   of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL   DIRECTION 

Section  1.  (a)  Subsection  id)  of  section 
102  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
use.  401)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
intelligence  acti\'lt;€s  of  the  several  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  security,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Agency,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President — 

■'  ( 1 )  to  advise  the  President  In  matters 
concerning  such  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Government  departments  and  agencies  as  re- 
late to  national  security; 

"(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  the  coordination  of  such  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  relate  to  the 
national  security; 

•■(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security,  and  provide 
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for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of  such 
Intelligence  within  the  Government  using 
where  appropriate  existing  agencies  and  fa- 
cilities: Provided,  That  the  Agency  shall  have 
no  police,  subpena.  law-enforcement  powers, 
or  Internal-security  functions:  Provided 
further.  That  the  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  shall  continue 
to  collect,  evaluate,  correlate,  and  dissemi- 
nate departmental  lntellig;ence:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for  protect- 
ing intelligence  sources  and  methods  from 
unauthorized  disclosure; 

"(4)  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
isting intelligence  agencies,  such  additional 
intelligence  activities  as  the  President  de- 
termines can  be  more  efficiently  accomplished 
centrally  and  directs  in  writing; 

•'(5)  to  perform  such  special  operations 
affecting  the  national  security  and  to  expend 
such  funds  thereon  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  direct  in  WTltlng." 

lb)  Section  102  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  a.s  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  foUowlng 
subsection : 

"(e)(1)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  and  the  heads  of  other 
executive  departments  and  agencies  having 
responsibilities  for  special  operations  shall 
report  In  writing  to  the  President  on  each 
special  operation  in  which  the  department  or 
agency  is  then  engaged.  Each  report  shall 
Include  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
special  operation,  Its  history,  its  objectives, 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  In  the  oi)era- 
tlon.  the  total  annual  expenditures  planned 
for  the  operation,  and  the  total  expenditures 
made  to  date.  The  President  shall  review 
each  report  and  shall  Issue  a  written  direc- 
tive stating  whether  the  special  operation 
shall  be  continued  or  terminated,  and.  If 
continued,  at  what  level  of  effort  and  expend- 
iture It  shall  be  continued. 

"(2)  Thereafter,  at  least  once  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  Presidential  directive  estab- 
lishing the  operation  (or,  in  the  case  of  an 
operation  under  way  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, annually  from  the  date  of  the  Presl- 
dental  directive  issued  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hereof),  the  head  of  the  de- 
pmrtment  or  agency  engaged  in  the  special 
operation  shall  report  in  writing  to  the 
President  on  the  current  status  of  the  oper- 
ation. This  annual  report  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  special  op- 
eration, its  history.  Its  objectives,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  In  the  operation,  the 
total  annual  expenditures  planned  for  the 
operation,  and  the  total  expenditvu-es  made 
to  date." 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  SUPERVISION 
BY  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  each  Instance 
not  more  than  four  Members  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party. 

"(2)  The  entire  Joint  committee  shall  be 
reappointed  on  January  3.  1971.  and  every 
fotir  years  thereafter.  No  Member  shall  serve 
more  than  four  successive  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  committee,  except  that  a  Member 
originally  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  may 
serve  the  uncompleted  term  and  four  years 
thereafter, 

"(3)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  foreign  Intelligence 
activities  and  sp>eclal  operations  of  the 
United  States,  and  problems  relating  there- 
to. Including  problems  of  the  gathering  of 


Intelligence  affecting  the  national  security 
and  of  its  coordination  and  utilization  by 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Government,  and  the 
advisability  and  problems  of  carrying  out 
special  operations.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  other  departments  and  agencies 
engaged  in  foreign  intelligence  activities  and 
special  operations  shall  keep  the  Joint  com- 
mittee fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  their  activities.  All  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  other  matters  In  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  relating  primar- 
ily to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  to 
activities  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
engaged  in  foreign  intelligence  activities  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  committee  (including 
lists  and  schedules  of  records  lacking  preser- 
vation value  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  pursuant 
to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1943  (44 
U.S.C.  369)).  The  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House, 
their  recommendations,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  Houses  which  are  ( 1 ) 
referred  to  the  Joint  committee  or  (2)  other- 
wise within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
committee. 

"(4)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  select  a  chairman  and  vice  cbalrman 
from  among  its  members. 

"(5)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  places  and  times,  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

"(6)  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered  to 
apjx)lnt  such  experts,  consultants,  tech- 
nicians, and  clerical  and  stenographic  assist- 
ants as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  the  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned. 

"(7)  Tlie  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  per  year, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  102  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  new  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)   As  used  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Intelligence'  means  knowledge  which 
is  the  product  resulting  from  the  collection, 
evaluation,  analysis.  Integration,  and  in- 
terpretation of  all  available  Information 
which  concerns  one  or  more  aspects  of  for- 
eign nations  or  of  areas  of  operations  and 
which  Is  Immediately  or  potentially  sig- 
nificant to  policymaking  or  planning. 

"(2)  'Intelligence  activities'  means  those 
activities  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing  intelligence,  and  does  not  mean 
covert  operations  which.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
are  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  'Special  operations'  means  those 
covert  operations  undertaken  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  or  other  departments  or 
agencies  which.  In  whole  or  In  part,  are  un- 
dertaken to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States." 


PRESERVATION    OF    INTELLIGENCE   RECORDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  7, 
1943  (44  U.S.C.  370)  Is  amended  by  adding 
an  additional  sentence  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows : 

"Except  that  all  lists  or  schedules  of  the 
records  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
or  of  the  activities  of  any  other  departments 
or  agencies  engaged  In  foreign  Intelligence 
activities  and  special  operations,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Joint  committee  shall  examine 
such  lists  or  schedules  and  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively, a  report  of  such  examination  and  its 
recommendations." 

lb)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  7,  1943  (44 
U.S.C.  371)  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  after 
the  words  "Joint  committee"  and  before  the 
word  "reports",  the  phrase,  "to  which  the 
Usrs  or  schedules  were  referred", 

(C)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  7,  1943 
(44  U.S.C.  372)  is  amended  by  inserting,  after 
the  words  "joint  committee"  and  before  the 
word  "falls",  the  phrase,  "to  which  the  lists 
or  schedules  were  referred". 


VOCATIONAL  A^fD  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr,  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  State  of  Florida  has 
had  an  excellent  record  in  moving  for- 
ward strongly  in  the  development  of  the 
building  of  some  29  area  vocational  and 
technical  schools  and  in  an  overall  ex- 
pansion of  its  vocational  program  in  the 
State. 

Florida  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  States  in  the  country  and  has 
expanded  greatly  its  vocational  schools 
and  has  presently  five  more  schools  in 
the  planning  stages.  It  Is,  therefore, 
apparent  that  we  must  appropriate  the 
full  authorized  figure  for  fiscal  1968  as 
authorized  under  Public  Law  88-210. 
To  point  out  this  great  need  I  would 
like  to  at  this  point  of  the  Record  in- 
sert a  letter  from  Floyd  T.  Christian, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  State  of  Florida,  and  Carl  W. 
Proehl,  assistant  superintendent  for  vo- 
cational, technical,  and  adult  education, 
concerning  the  need  to  adequately  fund 
this  program.  Also  I  would  like  to  call 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  and  insert  In 
the  Record  for  their  further  reading  a 
resume  of  program  activities  by  the 
State  of  Florida  in  this  area  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  letter  and  resume  with  great 
interest  and  urge  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  adequately  and  suf- 
ficiently fund  this  program  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
STATE  OF  Florida. 
Department  of  Education. 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  1. 1967. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper;  We  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  con- 
tinued appreciation  for  all  of  the  legislation 
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which  has  assisted  In  strengthening  Voca- 
tional Technical  and  Adult  Education  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State  of  Florida. 
Florida  has  profited  particularly  through  the 
continuation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  appro- 
priations, the  full  appropriation  of  the 
George-Barden  funds,  and  Immeasurably 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  By  virtue  of  the  latter  act,  Florida  has 
moved  forward  strongly  in  the  development 
and  building  of  some  29  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  and  In  an  overall  expansion 
of  Its  vocational  programs  from  Pensacola  to 
Key  West. 

Florida  now  has  an  excellent  beginning  to 
do  what  it  must  for  Its  people  and  the 
economy,  but  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
and  complete  all  29  area  vocational  schools 
and  the  five  others  In  the  planning  stage. 
Additional  programs  must  be  provided  In 
comprehensive  high  schools.  Junior  colleges, 
as  well  as  In  the  sparsely  populated  regions 
of  our  state  which  can  support  only  small 
individual  programs. 

To  accomplish  all  of  this  will  require  a 
tremendous  effort  and  continued  financial 
support  through  state  and  federal  legislation. 
We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request 
your  support  of  those  particular  areas  which 
are  crucial  to  the  further  development  of 
our  vocational,  technical  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  This  would  Involve  appro- 
priating for  fiscal  1968  the  full  amount  of 
funds  authorized  by  PL  88-210  and  other 
Acts  which  authorize  funds  for  vocational 
education.  There  must  be  continued  em- 
phasis on  research  and  evaluation,  so  that 
a  more  accurate  assesement  can  be  made  of 
what  has  and  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
the  directions  which  must  be  taken.  We  axe 
concerned  that  an  expanded  appropriation 
In  the  Work  Study  Program  be  made  In  order 
to  help  those  who  could  not  otherwise  profit 
from  an  educational  program.  The  Teacher 
Education  Program,  as  well.  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  us.  It  is  hoped  that  more  adequate 
support  may  be  received  to  help  prepare  the 
kinds  of  teachers  Florida  needs  and  In  the 
quantity  re(Diulred. 

All  of  these  areas — occupational  training 
programs,  research,  evaluation,  work  study 
efforts,  and  teacher  education — are  well 
under  way  in  Florida  and  can  offer  direct 
evidence  of  a  sound  investment  of  federal 
monies.  Now  these  programs  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded,  and  additional  new 
programs  must  be  built.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  continued  full  appropriations 
under  PL  88-210  and  other  federal  legislation. 
Enclosed  is  a  resume  of  program  activities 
and  contributions  carried  out  under  federal 
and  state  appropriations  here  in  Florida  as 
an  indication  of  the  sound  investment  which 
we  are  making  with  federal  funds.  It  would 
be  helpful,  In  the  Interest  of  further  support 
for  Vocational  Education,  if  this  resume 
could  be  entered  Into  the  Congressional 
Record.  Your  assistance  In  this  matter 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Your  continued  support  of  the  educational 
program  In  Florida  Is  sincerely  appreciated, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  help  vocational 
education  provide  even  better  programs  for 
all  who  can  profit  from  it. 
Sincerely, 

Plotd  T.  Christian, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Carl  W.  Proehl, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Education. 

Vocational  Education  in  Florida 
To:     The    Congressional     Delegation     from 

Florida. 
Prom:  State  Department  of  Education,  Divi- 
sion of  Vocation,  Technical,  and  Adult 
Education,    Tallahassee,   Fla.,    March    1, 
1967. 
For  many  years,  Florida  has  offered  a  va- 
riety of  vocational   education  programs  for 
youth  and  adults.     Now,  In  February,  1967, 


at  the  time  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  first  National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  it  Is  appropriate  that  thought  be 
given  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  to  planning  for  future  service.  What 
has  happened  In  the  past  50  years  Is  only  a 
prelude  to  great  new  developments  In  voca- 
tional education  in  the  future. 

Vocational  education  In  Florida  has  grown 
from  humble  beginnings  In  this  century  to 
become  one  of  the  state's  most  potent  forces 
for  educational,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opment. Vocational  education  Includes  pro- 
grams in  agriculture,  home  economics,  In- 
dustrial education,  business  education,  and 
technical  and  health  related  occupations 
education.  Work  Is  offered  to  prepare  youth 
and  adults  for  employment,  and  supple- 
mental training  Is  offered  to  retram  or  up- 
grade people  who  are  already  employed.  Of 
nearly  300,000  persons  enrolled  In  vocational 
courses  in  1966,  approximately  6Q'~'c  were 
high  school  graduates  and  adults  seeking  Job 
preparation  or  supplemental  training.  The 
others  were  high  school  students. 

In  addition  to  vocational  education,  re- 
lated education,  which  Is  closely  allied  to 
Job  training  In  that  it  provides  exploratory 
experiences  prior  to  specialization,  Is  offered 
to  many  thousands  of  persons  in  Florida. 
Related  education  Includes  high  school  pro- 
grams of  industrial  arts,  general  business, 
and  general  home  economics  as  well  as  gen- 
eral adult  education.  Enrollments  in  voca- 
tional and  related  education  have  grown  from 
355,000  in  1955  to  almost  750,000  In  1966 
and  are  expected  to  exceed  1,000,000  by  1975. 
Vocational  education  in  Florida  has  been 
given  great  Impetus  through  the  recent  plans 
for  a  state-wide  system  of  sirea  vocational- 
technical  schools  which  will  place  a  train- 
ing center  within  reach — financially  and 
geographically — of  nearly  all  the  residents 
of  the  state.  The  area  schools  will  expand 
vocational  training  by  offering  many  differ- 
ent courses  and  by  emphasizing  quality, 
quantity,  and  variety  in  every  aspect  of  each 
program.  Courses  will  insure  a  complete 
program  for  all  students  Including  youth 
and  adults.  In  addition,  the  area  schools 
win  help  many  high  schools  become  more 
comprehensive  by  providing  broadened  op- 
porunltles  for  secondary  students  to  enroll 
in  vocational  courses. 

Financial  support  to  build  area  vocational 
schools  has  come  primarily  from  state  and 
local  sources,  but  has  been  supplemented 
with  federal  funds.  Currently.  29  area 
schools  have  been  designated  and  approved 
for  construction  by  the  State  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  These  are  In  various 
stages  of  construction.  Schools  have  been 
approved  for  the  following  counties  or  multi- 
countv  areas:  Bay.  Bradford-Union,  Brevard, 
B.oward,  Cliriis-Hernando.  Columbia-Baker- 
Gllchrlst,  Dade,  Escambia,  Hillsborough, 
Jackson-Calhoun,  Lake,  Lee,  Leon,  Madison- 
Jefferson-Lafayette,  Manatee,  Marlon,  Mon- 
roe, Okaloosa- Walton,  Orange,  Palm  Beach, 
Pinellas,  Polk,  Sarasota,  Seminole,  Suwan- 
nee-Hamilton, Taylor-Dixie,  Volusia,  Wash- 
ington-Holmes, St.  Lucie. 

Nine  of  the  area  vocational  schools  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
be  divisions  of  community  Junior  colleges; 
the  others  will  be  separate  and  Independent 
vocational-technical  centers.  Some  will  be 
entirely  new,  while  others  are  already  exist- 
ing schools  which  will  be  greatly  expanded. 
Sixteen  of  the  new  facilities  are  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1967,  and  five 
additional  schools  are  expected  to  open  In 
the  spring  of  1968.  The  remaining  approved 
facilities  are  scheduled  for  later  completion. 
These  new  facilities  will  provide  shops,  la- 
boratories, and  classrooms  for  a  wide  variety 
of  vocational  programs  Including  auto  re- 
pair, agriculture,  advertising,  hotel  work, 
typing,  dental  assisting,  medical  assisting, 
home  economics  for  gainful  employment, 
cooking,       and       numerous       technologies. 


Schools  already  open  and  schools  scheduled 
to  open  later  this  year  will  serve  Florida 
counties  with  a  combined  population  of  over 
214  million  persons,  or  approximately  39<^c 
of  the  total  population  of  the  state.  Addi- 
tional schools,  already  approved,  will  serve 
counties  with  another  2 '4  million  persons. 
Thus,  all  schools  approved  will  serve  a  popu- 
lation of  over  4' 2  million  persons  or  approxi- 
mately 83  ^c  of  the  population  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  schools  already  approved,  five 
or  six  additional  sites  are  being  studied,  pro- 
viding. uUlmately,  almost  complete  coverage 
of  the  state. 

Financial  support  of  vocational  education 
In  Florida  has  been  a  Joint  local-state-federal 
undertaking,  the  majos  portion  of  funds 
coming  from  local  and  state  sources.  In  a 
recent  year,  83%  of  funds  for  vocational  pro- 
grams was  from  local  and  state  sources  and 
17 Tc  was  from  the  federal  government.  In- 
creased financial  support  will  be  needed  as 
facilities  and  i>ersonnel  Increase.  Teachers 
employed  In  1966  totaled  3690  and  It  has  been 
estimated  that  6670  will  be  needed  In  1969. 

The  vast  expansion  projected  for  vocational 
education  Is  expected  to  result  not  only  from 
additional  facilities,  additional  programs,  ad- 
ditional teachers,  and  the  like,  but  also  be- 
cause of  Florida's  present  industrial  growth. 
Vocational  education  helps  counties  of  Flor- 
ida exploit  their  resources  more  fully;  It 
strengthens  their  economy;  It  helps  enrich 
the  lives  of  their  people;  and  the  monetary 
and  Intrinsic  rewards  have  emphasis  and 
meaning  for  the  people  themselves.  Through 
vocational  education  and  employment,  people 
realize  their  importance  as  human  beings 
and  as  participants  In  and  contributors  to 
our  society. 

As  new  area  schools  have  been  approved, 
special  studies  have  been  made  to  prescribe 
new  and  additional  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  been  based  on 
students'  Interests,  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  on  economic  and  social  needs  of 
people  as  determined  In  surveys  and  by 
other  means.  Programs  have  been  designed 
for  particular  areas  where  schools  are  to  be 
expanded  or  new  schools  added.  Thus,  pro- 
grams to  train  waiters  and  waitresses  may  be 
appropriate  for  one  area  whereas  electronics 
technology  may  be  appropriate  for  another. 

Jobs  for  students  who  complete  vocational 
and  technical  education  courses  are  a  major 
concern  of  the  Division.  Studies  are  under- 
way, \^-lth  participants  from  over  the  state,  to 
determine  how  the  placement  of  students 
may  be  made  more  effective.  Each  county  In 
Florida  has  reported  past  activities  for  place- 
ment and  follow-up  and  plans  for  improve- 
ment. Thus,  the  Division  is  concerned  with 
every  facet  of  vocational  education  including 
adequate  counseling  and  guidance  prior  and 
during  preparatory  training  and  also  with 
graduates'  work  performance  and  Job  satis- 
faction. 

Vocational  education  develops  the  spirit  of 
initiative  and  enterprise  In  trainees.  It 
provides  a  well-trained  work  force  which  at- 
tracts Industry,  It  reduces  unemployment. 
It  prepares  individuals  for  Initial  entrance 
Into  and  advancement  within  an  occupation 
or  occupational  cluster.  It  not  only  prepares 
for  employment  but  Includes  supplemental 
training  or  retraining  as  well.  Educators  are 
alert  to  changes  brought  on  by  automation 
and  by  changing  technologies  so  that  new 
training  programs  can  be  provided. 

Florida  has  grown  mightily  as  new  Indus- 
tries have  moved  to  the  state  and  educators 
have  been  alert  to  the  need  for  trained  tech- 
nicians. In  1965  it  was  reported  that  65  7r 
of  the  dropouts  and  40  of  the  high  school 
graduates,  across  the  nation,  had  had  no 
work  experience  during  their  school  years. 
Nine  dropouts  out  of  every  ten  reported  no 
Job  training  after  leaving  school.  It  haa 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  concern 
of  vocational  educators  to  provide  occupa- 
tional education  at  eUI  Instructional  levels, 
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for  all  classes  of  people  and,  where  neces- 
sary, to  offer  special  programs  for  special 
classes  of  people. 

The  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  Is 
a  concern  of  educators  throughout  the  state. 
Relatively  few  people  choi^se  unemployment 
as  a  way  of  life  Most  are  anxious  to  do 
well — social,  economically,  and  as  loyal  citi- 
zens In  our  democratic  society.  Poverty  re- 
sults when  people  lack  skills  necessary  to 
earn  a  living.  Florida  has  made  Impressive 
advances  in  Increased  per  capita  Income. 
But  too  many  people  and  families  still  earn 
sub-standard  Incomes.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  census,  for  example,  over  one-fourth 
of  the  families  In  Florida  h.ad  less  than 
$3000  annual  Income. 

New  studies  are  imderway  to  arrange  new 
training  programs  to  prepare  people  for  full- 
time  jobs  p'nd  to  Increase  their  Incomes 
Thiis.  recently,  a  woman  in  one  Florida  com- 
munity with  three  part-time  Jobs,  and  chil- 
dren, was  enrolled  in  a  training  program  to 
be  a  checkout  cashier  in  a  supermarket  or 
in  a  similar  Job  She  was  training  so  that 
she  mis;ht  be  bettor  able  to  support  herself 
and  her  children  and  to  become  a  self-sup- 
porting contributor  to  the  economy.  She 
finished  her  work  and  will  now  have  five  or 
six  days  of  work  every  week  instead  of  three 
part-time  Jobs  She  will  now  have  employ- 
ment and  e;;rn  higher  and  more  steady 
wages.  Thus  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation Is  concerned  with  human  values — 
for  human  beings  and  for  state  and  national 
values 

Vocational  edvicatlon  helps  solve  problems 
due  to  technological  unemployment.  It  also 
helps  solve  the  problem  created  In  Florida 
when  new  Industries  need  additional  em- 
ployes Recently,  a  "crash"  program  was 
Inaugurated  in  one  county  to  provide  per- 
sonnel trained  in  a  number  of  vocations 
needed  by  a  new  company.  The  employees 
were  trained  in  the  schools  and  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  meet  its  opening  date. 

Un6mployment  and  the  under-utir.zation 
of  manpower  resources  results  in  vast  costs 
against  the  economy  of  a  .=tate  and  nation 
Economists  have  reported  that  the  greatest 
total  cost  of  any  operation  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  was  the  great  depression  of 
1930-40  when  trillions  of  dollars  were  the 
cost  of  lost  productivity  Recently  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  reported  that 
the  loss  in  gross  n.itinnal  product  from  un- 
employment was  about  ,$50  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1961.  They  reported  that 
the  unemployment  rate  of  4  2'"^  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1965  would  account  for  an  annual 
rate  of  about  *7  billion  loss  to  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Vocational  educ.itors  in  Florida  are  con- 
cerned with  programs  In  research  and  de- 
velopment to  help  solve  problems  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  state.  Studies  are  under- 
way to  Incorporate  new  processes  which  are 
appearing  in  industry,  new  Instruments,  new 
machines,  and  new  techniques  for  work  into 
instructional  programs.  Educators  are  alert 
to  needs  for  updating  curricula  to  meet  tech- 
nological and  social  needs.  The  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  of  the  Division  acts  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  research  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  at  all  levels. 
Special  studies  are  a  continuing  project  to 
determine  employment  opportunities  in  each 
county  and  area  of  Florida 

Florida  is  also  cooperating  with  other 
states  in  conducting  research  to  Improve 
vocational  education  For  example,  the 
state  is  one  of  several  participating  In  a 
study  of  the  block-time  laboratory  approach 
to  office  education  The  project  Is  a  research 
and  development  program  In  vocational- 
technical  f^ducatlon  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum  of 
Michigan  State  University  The  objective  is 
to  improve  methods  of  educating  persons 
for  office  occupations  Simulated  office  con- 
ditions    allow     education     of     "the     whole 


worker  "  Thus,  the  students  and  teacher 
view  the  office  course  in  its  entirety  instead 
of  as  a  series  of  dlsconnnected  tasks.  Areas 
of  Instruction  Include  classroom  experiences, 
laboratory  experiences,  and  problem-solving 
experiences.  Again,  classrooms  and  equip- 
ment are  like  those  found  In  offices  and 
businesses.  The  whole  project  is  only  one 
of  many  studies  underway  to  improve  edu- 
cational methods  and  techniques. 

Of  major  importance  to  Florida  and  to  the 
nation  Lire  the  implications  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  for  the  national  defense 
effort  Adequate  and  proper  defense  of  the 
nation  is  based  upon  thousands  of  highly 
trained  workers  in  a  great  variety  of  voca- 
tions and  technologies  Actually,  the  de- 
fense, space,  and  atomic  energy  programs  of 
the  nation  have  generated  more  Jobs  than  all 
other  federal  programs  combined.  The  first 
emoloy  over  9  million  persons  and  the  latter 
employ  under  2  million  persons. 

Florida  has  been  particukirly  active  In  ful- 
filling her  role  In  the  space  age  and  is  offer- 
in<T  many  vocational  and  technical  programs 
to  furnish  trained  employees.  Programs  In- 
clude electronics,  data  processing,  micro- 
miniaturization, electricity,  drixfting  and 
comparable  supnortive  services.  Also.  Florida 
has  expanded  offerings  in  occupations  related 
to  health.  The  latter  include  work  to  train 
for  nursing,  certified  laboratory  technician, 
medical  assistant,  surgical  assistant,  dental 
assistant,  and  the  like. 

The  economy  of  the  South  and  of  Florida 
is  changing.  Relatively  fewer  people  are 
needed  in  agricultiiral  work:  and,  as  people 
withdraw  from  the  latter,  they  must  prepare 
to  enter  new  occupations.  Individuals  In 
Florida  must  be  trained  to  work  in  the  many 
light  industries  which  are  moving  to  the 
state.  The  Division  of  Vocational.  Technical, 
and  Adult  Education  is  alert  to  the  needs 
for  counseling  services  to  Inform  youth  and 
adults  of  Job  opportunities  and  the  prepara- 
tion which  Is  required. 

The  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education  are  continually  engaged  in 
planning  new  and  more  varied  vocational 
programs  to  serve  more  people  and  more 
businesses,  and  to  meC;  the  changes  which 
Florida's  progress  demands. 


BILL    INTRODUCED   TO    ESTABLISH 

A    DEPARTMENT    OF    CONSUMER 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Rosenthal! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning consumer  problems,  that  the 
four  basic  rights  of  the  consumer  are 
"the  right  to  be  safe,  the  right  to  choose, 
the  ripiht  to  be  informed,  and  the  right 
to  be  heard."  There  are  few  who  would 
argue  with  this  Magna  Carta  of  consumer 
rights,  but  many  who  question  the  will, 
ingness  and  ability  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  and  make  these 
rights  meaningful. 

To  begin  with,  producer  interests  in 
this  country  exercise  a  disproportionate 
influence  over  economic  policy.  It  i.s.  of 
coui-.se.  naturpl  that  such  intei-ests  should 
organize  and  finance  powerful  lobbies. 
Equally  proper  is  their  representation  by 


Cabinet-level  Departments — Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor.  What  troubles 
many  of  us.  however,  is  the  absence  of 
any  equivalent  and  countervailing  politi- 
cal power  for  the  consumer. 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  con- 
.■^umers  have  a  stake  in  the  operation  of 
the  free  eiiteiprise  system  equal  to  that 
of  producers  and  workers.  Certainly  all 
three  share  the  risks  of  the  system  and 
are  entitled  to  its  rewards.  However, 
present  governmental  structure  lends 
itself  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  producers  and  workers  but  not  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers. Given  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
interest  is  often  in  conflict  with  other 
intere.sts  which  are  aggressively  pro- 
moted by  the  Government,  the  consumer 
tends  to  be  isolated  from  the  making  of 
important  economic  decisions  which  di- 
rectly affect  him. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  State  Dejjart- 
ment  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
can  recommend  tariff  agreements  affect- 
ing the  price  or  quality  of  major  con- 
sumer commodities  without  having  given 
adequate  consideration  to  the  interests 
of  consumers.  Thus,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  milk  marketing  adminis- 
tration can  make  decisions  affecting  the 
local  price  of  milk  without  having  taken 
into  account  the  views  of  consumers. 
Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1966,  without  benefit 
of  a  consumer  point  of  view,  the  United 
States  exported  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  wheat  at  a  time  when  the  price 
of  bread  was  rising  dramatically  at  home. 
Thus,  while  the  Department  of  Interior 
can  influence  the  price  of  gasoline  by 
loosening  and  tightening  petroleum  im- 
ports, the  consumer  is  excluded  from  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

Historically,  the  regulatory  agencies 
were  intended  to  protect  the  consumer 
interest  in  our  Government.  Yet  they 
have  become  subject  to  producer  pres- 
sures which  far  outweigh  any  counter- 
vailing power  exercised  by  consumers. 
Any  study  of  regulatory  agencies  will  re- 
veal their  preoccupation  with  settling  the 
conflicting  claims  of  rival  producers. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
mediates  disputes  between  railroads  and 
trucking  firms.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  adjudicates  the  competing  claims 
of  large  certified  carriers  and  smaller 
airlines.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  referees  the  battle  of  the 
networks  and  the  competition  between 
financial  Interests  which  compete  for 
scarce  channels.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  caught  between  gas  pro- 
ducers and  public  utility  companies. 
And  the  Tariff  Commission  arbitrates 
fi-ee  trade  and  protectionist  squabbles. 

At  the  present  time  some  33  Federal 
agencies  are  engaged  in  296  consumer 
protection  activities.  However,  no  single 
agency  has  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing even  the  most  important  of  these 
activities.  Thus,  the  consumer  interest, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  shared 
in  our  society,  has  no  articulate,  effective 
representation  within  our  government. 

While  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  institutional  form  increased 
Federal  consumer  protection  should 
take.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said 
in  1964: 
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For  far  too  long,  the  consumer  has  had  too 
little  voice  and  too  little  weight  in  govern- 
ment. As  a  worker,  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  the 
citizen  has  been  well  represented.  But  as  a 
consumer,  he  has  had  to  take  a  back  seat 
We  cannot  rest  content  until  he  is  In 
the  front  row.  not  displacing  the  Interest 
of  the  producer,  yet  gaining  equal  rank  and 
representation  with  that  interest. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  consumer 
interest  cannot  be  specifically  repre- 
sented by  any  one  agency  since  that  in- 
terest, by  definition,  includes  us  all.  Yet 
the  specificity  of  an  interest  is  not  deter- 
mmed  by  the  number  of  individuals  who 
liappen  to  share  it.  We  all  breathe  air. 
and  hence  maintain  an  interest  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  of  factories  whose  activities 
may  impart  air-polluting  byproducts. 
We  all  cross  streets  and  hence  have  an 
interest  in  controlled  traffic,  which  may 
conflict  with  the  motorists'  interest  in 
the  speediest  possible  flow.  Motorists, 
in  turn,  cross  streets,  breathe  air,  or  may 
even  be  factory  foremen.  Interest,  in 
other  words,  overlap  and  are  defined  by 
particular  roles  within  a  society.  In 
many  cases  the  consumer  interest  is  par- 
ticular and  specific,  quite  distingui'h- 
able  from  other  interests,  and  thus  a  dis- 
tinct ingredient  in  the  general  public 
interest. 

In  Older  to  fill  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
serious  "representation  gap  "  in  our  gov- 
ernmental .system.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  new  bill  to  estabhsh  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
marks  the  third  year  of  my  efforts  to 
secure  full  representation  at  the  Cabinet 
level  for  the  American  consumer.  Sup- 
port for  this  legislation  is  widespread  and 
of  long  standing.  In  1959,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  Estes 
Kefauver.  joined  by  22  other  Senators, 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment devoted  exclusively  to  con- 
sumer affairs.  In  hearings  held  on  the 
Kefauver  bill.  Vice  President,  then  Sen- 
ator, Humphrey  said: 

I  think  we  need  a  Department  of  Con- 
Bumers.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  bill 
has  all  the  features  In  it  that  it  ought  to 
have,  but  I  am  convinced  that  somebody 
ought  to  speak  up  for  the  great  multitude 
of  American  people  who  are  not  organized 
into  a  consumer  interest  group. 

Since  that  time  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  have  supported  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

During  hearings  held  in  the  89th 
Congress  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  my  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  testified  in  support 
of  the  proposal.    Senator  Kennedy  said: 

As  long  as  consumer  protection  Is  not 
focused  as  the  major  responsibility  of  a  single 
department  or  agency,  as  long  as  the  con- 
sumers lack  effective  and  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  highest  councils  of  the  Federal 
Government,  they  will  not  have  the  protec- 
tion that  they  need  and  that  they  deserve. 

The  concept  of  a  separate  Cabinet-level 
department  for  the  representation  of  the 
consumer  is  neither  new  nor  untried. 
In  both  Sweden  and  Norway  such  depart- 
ments are  already  in  existence.  A  joint 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
only  recently  endorsed  this  concept  when 
it  stated  in  a  report  that — 


Your  committee  •  •  •  feels  that  the  func- 
tion of  consumer  protection  Is  of  such  ur- 
gency as  to  require  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  consumer  affairs. 

In  an  Executive  order  of  January  1964, 
establishing  the  President's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council,  President  Johnson  di- 
rect€d  that  the  distinguished  group  of 
piivate  citizens  comprising  the  Council 
advise  the  Government  "on  govern- 
mental programs  to  meet  consumer  needs 
or  to  protect  consumer  interests."  In 
respect  to  this  mandate,  the  Council  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  in  its  June 
1966  report  that — 

The  consumer  interest  must  be  repre- 
sented in  Its  own  right  at  the  highest  eche- 
lons of  Government  in  a  cabinet  department. 

In  addition,  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  in  its  report  to  the 
President  of  June  30,  1966.  recommended 

that— 

A  centralized  consumer  agency  should  be 
established  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  by  statute. 

My  bill  for  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  is  an  expanded  and  improved  ver- 
.sion  of  the  bill  I  introduced  during  the 
89th  Congress.  It  contains  several  new 
elements:  Provisions  of  an  Office  of  Con- 
.sunier  Information,  including  a  founda- 
tion to  administer  tlie  informative  label- 
ing .system,  Info-Tag:  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Safety:  an  Institute  for  Consumer 
Research:  and  the  transfer  of  additional 
consumer  functions  from  other  agencies. 
These  are  all  provisions  which  would 
strengthen  the  Department's  capacity  to 
protect  the  buying  public  and  dissemi- 
nate comprehensive  information  of  value 
to  consumers. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
following: 

GOVERNMENTAL   REPRESENTATION 

First.  Representation  of  the  consumer 
interest  before  Federal  courts  and  regu- 
latory agencies  in  matters  or  proceedings 
substantially  affecting  the  interests  of 
American  consumers — section  6. 

Second.  Representation  of  the  con- 
sumer interest  before  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  at  the  time  when 
governmental  decisions  are  made  or  pol- 
icies arrived  at  which  vitally  affect  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer — 
section  6(d». 

COMPLAINTS 

Third.  The  receipt  and  disposition  of 
consumer  complaints  over  which  the  De- 
partment has  jurisdiction;  and  the  trans- 
mittal to  other  Federal  agencies  of  con- 
sumer complaints  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  jurisdiction — sec- 
tion 7. 

Fourth.  To  seek  the  cessation  of  acts 
or  practices  in  the  trade  or  commerce  of 
the  United  States  which  are  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  consumers — section  1(6) . 

INFORMATION 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Corisumer  Information,  which  shall  de- 
velop on  its  own  initiative,  gather  from 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  non-Federal  sources  and  dissemi- 
nate to  the  public,  statistics,  data,  and 
other  information  concerning:  functions 
and  duties  of  the  E>epartment;  problems 
encountered  by  consumers  generally 
within  the  United  States,  and  the  nature 


and  extent  of  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  which  would  be 
useful  to  consumers. 

NATIONAL     CONSUMER     INFORMATION 
FOUNDATION 

Theie  is  established  within  the  De- 
partment an  independent,  self-support- 
ing foundation  which  will  test  products 
and  offer  consumers  meaningful  infor- 
mation on  their  performance  and  safety 
characteristics. 

The  system  to  be  known  as  "Info- 
Tag, "  resembling  the  British  "Teltag," 
literally  refers  to  a  tag  on  the  product 
which  provides  information  about  its 
performance.  The  voluntar>'  labeling 
system  proposed  in  this  legislation  would 
not  grade  or  classify  products  as  "best 
bu\-s, '  But  it  would  describe  the  char- 
acteristics of  interest  to  the  consumer, 
leaving  the  final  choice  or  selection  up 
to  him. 

SAFETY 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Safety.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Office: 

Fir.st,  To  conduct  a  continuing  inves- 
tigation of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
measures  now  employed  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unreasonable  risk  of  in- 
juries which  may  be  caused  by  hazard- 
ous household  products. 

Second.  Pursuant  to  rules  which  shall 
p:-otect  the  rieht  of  all  interested  parties 
to  be  heard,  to  identify  and  publish  in- 
foi-mation  concerning  consumer  prod- 
ucts determined  to  present  an  unreason- 
able hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  consuming  public. 

CONSUMER   RESEARCH 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Institute  for  Consumer  Research  which 
shall  test  products  for  the  Consumer  In- 
formation Foundation,  conduct  scien- 
tific research  on  consumer  products,  and 
develop  new  techniques  with  which  con- 
sumers can  evaluate  products. 

TRANSFER   OF   EXISTING   FUNCTIONS 

There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  in  section  12  of  the  bill: 

First,  those  elements  of  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  relate  to  the  stand- 
ardization, grading,  or  classing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  consumer  con- 
sumption; 

Second,  the  Division  of  Prices  and 
Cost  of  Living  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  has  detailed  price  information  of 
value  to  consumers; 

Third,  the  Home  Economics  Research 
Branch  and  the  Human  Nutrition  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

Fourth,  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Commerce  by  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  (Public  Law;  80  Stat. 
1296^ : 

Fifth,  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Secretarj'  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Di-ug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  re- 
late to  the  misbranding  of  food  and  es- 
tablishing for  any  food  a  reasonable  defi- 
nition and  standard  of  identity,  stand- 
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ard  of  quality,  and/or  standards  of  fill 
of  container. 

ECONOMIC    SURVEYS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Section  13  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Department  to  carry  on  widespread  eco- 
nomic surveys  and  investigations. 

When  I  first  introduced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers  bill  in  April  of  1965, 
it  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  to 
protect  and  promote  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  consumers  was  highly  desirable. 
Testimony  received  during  hearings  on 
that  bill,  the  recommendations  of  two 
high-level  Presidential  commissions,  and 
recent  price  increases  in  certain  con- 
sumer commodities  demonstrate  that  a 
Department  of  Consumers  is  absolutely 
essential.  If  we  are  to  give  meaning  to 
the  consumer  "bill  of  rights"  as  enun- 
ciated by  President  Keimedy  and  vitality 
to  the  view  that  a  'new  and  progressive 
program  is  needed  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
American  consumer's  right  in  the  mar- 
ketplace," as  stated  by  President  John- 
son, then  we  must  move  swiftly  and 
boldly  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  by 
establishing  a  Department  of  Consumer 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  7114 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aud  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumers  Act  of 
1967". 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CONSUMERS    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  2.  (.x)  There  la  hereby  estiibllshed,  as 
an  executive  department  of  the  Government, 
the  Department  of  Con.sumer  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  herem.iftcr  ;i£  the  'Dep.irtment") . 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  nddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs," 

(c)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  there- 
in, immediately  after  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation" the  following:  ",  Secretary  of 
Consumer  Affairs." 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sec  3.  (a)(1)  The  Department  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  „     ^ 

(2)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(13)  Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
(b)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Under  Secre- 
tary") who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  During  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  ofllce  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary  shall  act  as 
Secretary.  .  „^  ^ 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(46)  Under  Secretary  of  Constimer  Af- 
fairs." 

(c)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs (each  referred  to  hereinafter  as  an 
"Assistant  Secretary")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties 


and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Secretary 

shall  prescribe. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(84)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Consumer 
Affairs   (3)." 

(d)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
a  General  Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Consumer  Counsel")  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  con-nent  of  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
sumer Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  Department,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  During 
the  absence  or  disability,  or  in  the  event  of 
vacancies  in  the  otllces,  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  Consumer  Counsel  shall  act  as 
Secretary. 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

•■(118)  Consumer  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs." 

(C)  No  oflicer  of  the  Department  may  en- 
gage in  any  <.)ther  business,  vocation,  or  e.Ti- 
ployment  while  serving  as  such.  No  indi- 
vidual may  be  appointed  or  serve  as  an  officer 
of  the  Department — 

(1)  while  he  holds  legal  title  to.  or  bene- 
ficial equitable  li:terest  In,  share  capital  (A) 
e.KCeeding  in  market  value  $  in  any  cor- 
poration engaged  m  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  goods  or  services  affecting  con- 
sumers, or  (B)  exceeding  in  market  vulue 
$          in  more  than  one  such  operation;  or 

(2)  if  within  years  he  has  served  as  an 
officer  or  director  of  any  such  corporation. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  KECRETARV 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  powcr.^  and  the 
discharge  of  all  dutic.';  of  the  Department, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
vise  all    personnel    and   activities   tliereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functlon.s  of  the  Department. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  In  hUn  or  In  the  Depart- 
ment, and  he  may  delegate  authority  for  the 
pcrfonnance  of  any  such  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

(ei  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  and  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  United 
States.  A  separate  report  shall  be  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  National  Consumers 
Information  Foundation  established  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  act. 

FUNCTIONS    OF  THE   DEPARTMENT 

SEC.  5.  (a)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment, In  the  performance  of  Its  functions, 
to  protect  and  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  made  available  to  them 
through  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Department  In- 
clude the  following: 

( 1 )  To  present  the  viewpoint  of  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  within  the  United  States 
in  the  formulation  of  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; 

(2)  To  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  In  proceedings 
before  courts  and  regulatory  agencies  of  the 


United  States  to  the  extent  to  which  au- 
thorization therefor  is  provided  by  section  6 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  To  develop  on  its  own  Initiative,  re- 
ceive from  Federal  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  sources,  and  assemble,  eviUuate, 
act  upon,  and  disseminate  Information  help- 
ful to  consimiers  of  tlie  United  States,  In- 
cluding Information  concerning  commercial 
and  trade  practices  adversely  affecting  their 
Interests,  as  provided  by  section  7  of  thU 
Act; 

(4)  To  conduct  annually  a  National  Con- 
sumers' Conference,  to  be  attended  by  experts 
on  consumer  affairs  and  by  representatives 
of  org,uilzatlons  engaged  in  fostering  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  consumers  of 
goods  and  services  within  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
recommendations,  and  suggestions  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  effective  performance  of 
other  functions  of  the  Department; 

(5)  To  discharge  in  the  public  Interest 
the  powers  and  duties  transferred  to  the 
DepiU-tment  by  section  8  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  To  perform  such  other  functions  a£ 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

BEPRESENT.ATION    OF    CONSUMERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  there  is  pending 
before  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  (ixs  defined  by  section  12  of  this  Act) 
any  matter  or  proceeding  whlcli  does  not 
Involve  the  adjudication  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation, by  any  Individual  or  corporation 
named  as  a  defend.mt  or  retpcjndent  there- 
in, of  any  statute  of  the  United  St.ites  or 
any  rule  promulg.ited  thereunder,  and  the 
Secretary  find  that  the  determination  of  such 
matter  or  proceeding  m.iv  affect  substan- 
tially the  Interests  of  constuners  within  the 
United  States,  the  Department  shall  be 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  intervene 
in  such  matter  or  proceeding  as  a  p;irty  to 
represent  the  Interest  of  consumers  by  filing 
with  such  agency  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
the  finding  so  made  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
any  such  intervention,  the  Department, 
through  the  Consumer  Counsel  or  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose, 
shall  present  to  such  regulatory  agency,  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure" thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
argument  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  such  consumers, 
(b)   Whenever — 

( 1 )  there  Is  pending  before  any  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States  which  does  involve  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  violation,  by  any 
IncUvldual  or  corporation  named  as  a  defend- 
ant or  respondent  therein,  of  any  statute  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  rule  promulgated 
thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  Involving  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  is  a  party, 

the  Department  upon  its  own  motion  may, 
and  upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  such 
regulatory  agency  who  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  matter  or  proceeding  shall, 
certify  to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evi- 
dence and  information  In  the  pocsesslon  of 
the  Department  relevant  to  that  matter  or 
proceeding. 

(c)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  involving  the  review 
of— 

(1)  an  order  or  determination  made  by 
any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or 
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(2)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  en- 
tered by  a  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
m  any  civil  action  involving  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  action  t;iken 
by  the  appellate  court  upon  such  review  may 
aflect  substantially  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers within  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  of  such  appellate  court,  may  make 
application  to  that  court  for  leave  to  file  in 
gich  matter  or  proceeding  a  brief  as  amicus 
curiae  or  to  present  to  the  court  oral  argu- 
ment therein,  or  both,  except  that  no  such 
application  may  be  filed  by  the  Department 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  any  matter  or  proceeding  (A)  to  which 
the  United  States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  party,  or  (B)  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  granted  leave 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  filing  by  the  Department 
of  such  application,  supported  by  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  the  finding  so  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  other  showing  as  the 
court  may  require  to  demonstrate  that  the 
action  taken  upon  such  review  m-.y  substan- 
tially affect  the  interests  of  consumers  with- 
in the  United  States,  the  appellate  court  in 
Its  discretion  may  grant  such  application. 

(d)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
department  or  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  does  not  Involve  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  alleged  violation,  by  any  individ- 
ual or  corporation  named  as  a  defendant  or 
respondent  therein,  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  rule  promulgated  there- 
under, and  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  de- 
termination of  such  matter  or  proceeding 
may  affect  substantially  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment shaU  be  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
Intervene  in  such  matter  or  proceeding  as  a 
party  to  represent  the  Interest  of  consumers 
by  filing  with  such  agency  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  the  finding  so  made  by  the  Secretary. 
Upon  any  such  intervention,  the  Department 
shall  present  to  such  agency,  in  ccnformity 
with  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedures 
thereof,  all  evidence  and  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  relevant  to  that 
matter  or  proceeding. 

(e)  The  Consumer  Counsel,  or  any  other 
attorney  of  the  Department  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose,  shall 
be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  before  any  court  ( except 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court)  or  regu- 
latory agency  of  the  United  States,  without 
other  compliance  with  any  requirement  for 
admission  to  practice  before  such  court  or 
agency,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  ap- 
plication or  taking  any  action  which  is  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (d) 
of  this  section. 

CONStJMER   COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  receive  from  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  evaluate,  complaints  concern- 
ing commercial  and  trade  practices  employed 
in  the  production,  distribution,  and  furnish- 
ing of  goods  and  services  to  or  for  the  use  of 
such  consumers  which  may  be  detrimental 
to  their  Interests. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  complaint  disclos- 
ing the  use  of  any  commercial  or  trade  prac- 
tice detrimental  to  the  interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States  by  any  producer, 
distributor,  or  supplier  of  goods  or  services, 
the  Department  may  transmit  to  such  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  or  supplier  written  notice 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  practice  concerning 
which  complaint  has  been  made,  and  shall 
take  such  other  action  within  the  authority  of 
the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate  to  se- 
cure for  the  complainant  relief  from  such 
practice.     If  effective  action  to  secure  such 


relief  for  the  complainant  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  Department  under  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it,  such  complaint  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Department  to  the  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  whose  regula- 
tory or  other  authority  provides  the  most 
effective  available  means  to  secure  such  re- 
lief for  the  complainant.  The  department 
or  agency  shall  then  consider  the  complaint 
so  transiiiitted.  take  such  action  thereon  as 
that  department  or  agency  shall  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  and  transmit  to  the  com- 
plainant a  wTltten  reply  describing  the  action 
so  taken  or.  If  no  action  is  taken  upon  such 
complaint,  the  reason  for  its  inaction.  A 
copy  of  each  such  rep:y  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Department. 

(C)  Whenever  Uie  Department  receives 
from  any  source  any  information  disclosing 
a  probable  violation  of  (1)  any  law  of  the 
United  States.  (2i  any  rule  or  order  of  any 
administrative  officer  or  regulatory  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  (3)  any  Judgment,  de- 
cree, or  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  Department  shall 
transmit  promptly,  to  the  officer  or  agency 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such 
law,  rule,  order.  Judgment,  or  decree,  for  ap- 
propri.ite  action,  such  evidence  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Department  may  have  concern- 
ing such  probable  violation.  It  shall  be  the 
continuing  duty  of  the  Department  to  as- 
certain the  nature  and  extent  of  action  taken 
with  regard  to  probable  violations  so  re- 
ported. 

id)  Whenever  the  Department  receives  or 
develops  on  its  own  Initiative  information 
disclosing  the  existence  of  an  act  or  practice 
m  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
consumers,  the  Department  shall  take  such 
.action  within  its  authority  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  cause  ^  cessation  of  such  act  or 
practice.  If  effective  action  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  Department  under  authority  con- 
! erred  upon  it,  notice  of  the  existence  of  such 
act  or  practice  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Department  to  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  whose  regulatory  or  other 
;iUthoritv  provides  the  most  effective  avail- 
able means  to  cause  a  cessation  of  such  act 
or  practice  inimical  to  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. That  riepartment  or  agency  shall 
then  consider  the  act  or  practice,  notice  of 
which  has  been  transmitted,  take  such  action 
thereon  as  that  department  or  agency  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  keep  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  advised  as 
to  any  action  taken. 

CONSUMER  information;    OFFICE  OF  CONSTJMER 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  develop  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
gather  from  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and  to  dis- 
seminate to  the  public  m  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  In  such  form  as  the  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  most  effective.  In- 
formation, statistics  and  other  data  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  De- 
partment; 

(2)  problems  encountered  hy  consumers 
generally  within  the  United  States,  Including 
particular  commercial  and  trade  practices 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
such  consumers; 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  information, 
data,  statistics.  In  the  posession  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Department, 
would  be  useful  to  constimers,  and  to  this 
end,  each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Information  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "OfBce"). 
The  head  of  the  Office  shall  be  an  Assistant 


Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  administer  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  this  section  and  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Consumer   Information   Foundation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  include  as  a  part 
of  his  annual  report  specific  information 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Office 
and  its  success  in  obtaining  and  disseminat- 
ing information  with  respect  to  information 
available  from  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

NATIONAL     CONSL-MER      INFORMATION      FOUNDA- 
TION;   INFO-TAG    SYSTEM 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment a  foundation  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  National  Consumer  Information  Founda- 
tion (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  ill  Tlie  Foundation  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  four  Direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  Office  cf  Consumer  Information  who 
shall  serve  as  Chairman.  A  vacc.ncy  among 
appointive  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection.  Directors  of  the 
Foundation  other  than  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary who  is  Chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three 
years. 

(3)  Of  the  Directors  first  appointed,  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  lime  of  appointment. 

(4)  Any  Director  of  the  Foundation  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  Director 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(5)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  the  Foundation  shrfll  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  and  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department;  except  that 
the  Assisunt  Secretary  ha\lng  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Office  of  Consumer  Information 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(78)  Directors,  National  Consumer  In- 
formation Foundation." 

(d)  Three  Directors  of  the  Foundation 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Administrator  shall 
administer  the  Foundation  In  accordance 
with  directives  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(2)   The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Info-tag  system 

(f )  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  system  under  which  it  may  grant 
authority  to  a  person  who  manufactures  for 
sale  at  retail  a  nonperlshable  manufactured 
consumer  product  to  affix  to  such  product  a 
label  to  be  called  an  Info-tag. 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  develop  and  approve  a  standard 
Info-tag  which  specifies  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion to  be  provided  for  each  type  of  product 
for  which  inlo-tags  are  to  be  made  available. 
A  standard  Info- tag  shall  bear  (A)  the  name, 
seal,  or  other  distinctive  mark  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  (B)  such  Information  with  re- 
spect to  i>erformance,  content,  safety,  dura- 
bility, care,  and  other  characteristics  as  the 
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Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
xiseful  to  pennlt  a  reasonably  prudent  con- 
sumer to  evaluate  a  particular  product  for 
purposes  of  purchase. 

(3)  The  standard  InXo-tag  for  any  type 
of  product  shall  be  developed  by  the  Foun- 
dation after  consultation  with  interested 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  users,  and 
shall  be  prescribed  In  rules  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  Foundation  may.  If  It  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  prescribe  data 
formulated  by  reputable  standard-making 
bodies.  Including  trade  associations  and 
similar  groups. 

(4)  At  least  ninety  days  before  any  such 
rules  are  prescribed  by  the  Foundation  for 
any  product,  such  rules  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(5)  Any  person  may  file  written  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  any  such  rules  until  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  proposed  rules  In  the  Federal  Register. 
After  reviev^-lng  such  objections  and  other 
pertinent  Information,  the  Povuidatlon  may. 
by  order,  adopt  and  promulgate  such  rules, 
amend  such  rules,  or  refuse  to  adopt  such 
rules.  Such  un  order  of  the  Foundation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

(6l  The  Foundation  shall  by  rule  establish 
schedules  of  fees  and  charges  which  shall  be 
paid  by  persons  participating  or  seeking  par- 
ticipation in  the  info-tag  system.  Such  fees 
and  charges  shall  be  related  to  the  cost  to 
the  Foundation  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions and  providing  the  materials  and  serv- 
ices for  which  they  are  paid,  but  shall  in- 
clude such  surcharge  as  the  Foundation  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  but  necessary  In 
order  to  place  the  Foundation  on  a  self-sus- 
taining financial   basis. 

(7)  Before  authority  Is  granted  to  any  ap- 
plicant to  affix  info-tags  to  any  product,  the 
Foundation  must  1 1 )  have  on  file  a  report 
from  the  Institute  for  Consimier  Research 
( established  by  section  Hi  or  an  independent 
testing  laboratory  determined  by  it  to  be 
reliable  setting  forth  the  information  which 
should  be  on  the  info-tag  to  be  affixed  to  such 
product,  and  (2)  have  received  payment  of 
all  fees  and  charges  fixed  by  It  and  due  In 
connection  with  the  granting  of  such  au- 
thority. 

(8)  The  Foundation  shall  not  declare  one 
product  to  be  better,  or  a  better  buy.  than 
any  other  product. 

(9)  The  Foundation  shall  maintain  con- 
stant surveillance  over  products  to  which 
Info-tags  are  affixed  to  assure  that  such  prod- 
ucts conform  to  Information  on  the  Info-tags 
affixed  to  them  and  may  require  additional 
testing  to  assure  that  specimens  of  the  prod- 
uct to  which  an  info-tag  has  been  affixed  con- 
form In  every  respect  with  Information  on 
Buch  Info-tag. 

(10)  The  Foundation  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend authority  granted  under  this  section  for 
willful  or  repeated  violations  of  rules  Issued 
by  the  Foundation  In  connection  with  the 
Info-tag  system  under  this  section. 

(11)  The  Foundation  may  by  rule  exclude 
any  nonperlshable  manufactured  consumer 
product  or  class  of  such  products  from  the 
Info-tag  system  under  this  section  If  It  de- 
termines that  inclusion  of  such  product  or 
class  of  products  would  not  be  beneficial  to  a 
substantial  number  of  the  consumers  of  such 
product  or  class  of  products,  or  would  not 
lend  Itself  to  such  a  system. 

(g)  Whoever  counterfeits  an  Info-tag.  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  affixes  an  Info-tag 
to  any  product  other  than  a  product  with 
respect  to  which  authority  granted  by  the 
Foundation  is  In  eiTect  therefor,  for  the  pur- 
p>06e  of  selling  such  product  to  another  per- 
son, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

1  h  I  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  tinder  this  section,  the  Founda- 
tion may — 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  a  reference 
library  and  related  facilities  and  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Re- 
search; 


(2)  Make  such  Investigations  as  It  deems 
necessary  (A)  to  determine  If  any  person 
has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  order  of 
the  Foundation  or  (B)  to  aid  in  enforcing 
this  section  or  In  formulating  rules  or  orders; 

1 3  I  Use.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  supplies,  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and.  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis,  other 
public  or  nonprofit  persons,  institutions,  or 
organizations; 

(4)  Enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions as  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
on  such  terms  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate; 

(  5)  Appoint  such  advisory  committees  and 
consultants  for  such  periods  of  time  as  It 
determines, 

(6)  Make,  issue,  rescind,  or  amend  rules 
governing  the  m mnef  ol  its  operation  and 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions: 

1 7)  Publish  and  dissemmate  reports  and 
publications: 

|8)  Establish  an  official  seal  wh.ch  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed: 

i9i  Establish  and  maintain  such  field  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  and  abroad  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  necessary:  and 

(10)  Engage  in.  and  support,  by  grant  or 
contract,  research  with  respect  to.  aiid  de- 
velopment of,  objective  or  quantitative 
standards  for  nonperlshable  manufactured 
consumer  products. 

(1)  The  Foundatlo.i  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  January  of 
each  yeiu-  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  during  tlie  preceding  calen- 
d.ir  year,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legrislation  as  it  may  deem 
useful  or  necess;iry  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  su:n.s  ,is  may  be  necessary  to 
c.trry  out  the  provlslon.s  of  this  section  until 
the  Foundation  is  operating  on  a  financially 
self-stistainlng  basis. 

OFFICE     OP     CONSUMER     SAFETY 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Tliere  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment an  Office  of  Consumer  Safety  ( herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Of- 
fice") . 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Office  shall  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office — 

( 1 )  To  conduct  a  continuing  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
mea  iures  now  employed  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injuries 
which  may  be  caused  by  hazardous  house- 
hold product.s.  Such  study  and  Investiga- 
tion shall  Include  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  Identity  of  household  products, 
except  such  products  excluded  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  which  are  determined  to 
present  an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  consuming  public: 

IB)  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
industry  affords  such  protection: 

(C)  the  protection  against  such  hazard- 
ous products  afforded  at  common  law  in  the 
States,  Including  the  relationship  of  prod- 
uct warranty  to  such  protection:  and 

(D)  a  review  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consum- 
ers against  such  hazardous  products,  includ- 
ing the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  Investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application,  and 
the  quality  of  enforcement, 

(2)  Pursuant  to  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  protecting  the  right  of  all 
Interested  parties  to  be  heard,  to  Identify 
and  publish  Information  concerning  con- 
sumer products  determined  to  present  an 
unreasonable  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  consuming  public;  except  that  the  Of- 
fice shall  avoid  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 


ticable publishing  such  information  In  a  form 
which  would  give  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  any  person.  Information  which 
would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
actions of  any  person,  trade  secrets,  or  names 
of  customers  shall  be  held  confidential  and 
shall  not  be  disclosed. 

(d)  There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  section,  products  regulated  un- 
der the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.). 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.SC.  301  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261 
et  seq.),  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
AdvertLslng  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1331  et  seqi,  and 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  FMnglclde.  and 
Rodentlcide  Act   (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.). 

INSTtrUTE    FOR    CONSUMER    RESEARCH 

Sec  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment an  Institute  for  Consumer  Research 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Institute") . 

(b)  The  Institute  shall — 

( 1 )  develop  methods  for  testing  materials, 
mechanisms,  and  structures  used  in  con- 
sumer products: 

(2)  test  articles  used  or  Intended  for  use 
by  consumers  and  make  tests  requested  by 
the  National  Consumer  Information  Fovinda- 
tlon: 

(3)  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  statisti- 
cal data  and  other  Information  and  data 
of  benefit  and  Interest  to  consumers,  whethsr 
resulting  from  activities  of  the  Department 
or  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gtnernment  or  from  other  sources:  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .TS  to  research,  studies,  analyses. 
and  other  Information  which  could  result 
from  carrying  out  their  functions,  powers,  or 
duties  which  would  be  useful  and  beneficial 
to  consumers. 

(c)  Insofar  as  personnel  and  equipment 
are  available  therefor,  the  Institute  may 
carry  out  studies  and  research  for  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

TRANSFER    OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  duties. 
and  obligations:  all  officers,  employees,  prop- 
erty, and  records:  and  all  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  (available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able), of  the  following  agencies  or  parts  of 
agencies  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

( 1 )  Those  elements  of  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  relate  to  the  standardization, 
grading,  or  classing  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  consumer  consumption; 

(2)  The  Division  of  Prices  and  Cost  of 
Living  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor: 

(3)  The  Home  Economics  Research  Branch 
and  the  Human  Nutrition  Research  Branch 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (Public 
Law;  80  Stat.  1296); 

(5)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (52  Stat.  1040) 
which  relate  to  establishing  for  any  food  a 
reasonable  definition  and  standard  of  Iden- 
tity, standard  of  quality  and /or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  (21  U.S.C.  341)  and  the 
misbranding  of  food  (21  U.S.C.  343):  and 
sucli  functions,  powers,  and  duties  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary  shall  be 
administered  In  the  manner  prescribed  In 
subsections  (a),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  701  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  371). 

(b)   This  section  shall  take  eflfect  one  bun- 
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dred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or  on  such  earlier  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  determines,  and  an- 
nounces by  proclamation  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  that  the  Department  has 
been  organized  and  is  prepared  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  and  discharge  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

ICONOMIC     SURVETS     AND     INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec  13  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department.  In  the  public  Interest — 

(1)  to  conduct  economic  stirveys  and  In- 
vestigations with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  productive  capacity  for,  and  the 
production  of,  goods  affecting  consumers 
within  the  United  States; 

(B)  the  systems  and  mechanisms  In  use 
for  the  distribution  of  such  goods,  and  the 
effects  thereof; 

(C)  the  levels  of  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices affecting  consumers,  the  factors  enter- 
ing Into  their  establishment,  and  their  rea- 
sonableness; 

(D)  the  quality  and  suitability  of  goods 
affecting  consumers,  and  the  factors  influenc- 
ing the  quality  and  suitability  of  such  goods; 

and 

(E)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  succeeds  in 
satisfying  consumer  needs  for  goods  and 
services;  and 

(2)  to  analyze  and  disseminate  to  the  pub- 
lic Information  obtained  through  such  In- 
vestigations and  surveys. 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  such  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations, the  Department  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  gather  and  compile  Information 
concerning,  and  from  time  to  time  to  Investi- 
gate, the  productive  capacity;  volume  of  pro- 
duction; selling  prices;  costs  of  production 
and  distribution;  volume  of  sales.  a.ssets.  and 
earnings;  and  relationship  to  any  other  cor- 
poration, of  any  corporation  engaged  in  com- 
merce which  has  assets  exceeding  $5,000,000 
in  value,  and  of  any  division  or  subsidiary 
thereof; 

(2)  to  require  any  such  corporation,  or 
any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof,  to  file  with 
the  Department  in  such  form  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe annual  or  special,  or  both  annual  and 
special,  reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  spe- 
cific questions,  furnishing  to  the  Depart- 
ment such  information  as  it  may  require 
with  regard  to  the  factors  described  In  clause 
(1),  which  reports  and  answers  shall  be  made 
under  oath  If  so  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Department 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  it  may 
prescribe: 

(3)  to  investigate  from  time  to  time  trade 
conditions  In  and  with  foreign  countries  af- 
fecting the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  Influence  upon 
domestic  price  levels:  and 

(4)  except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c), 
to  make  public  from  time  to  time  such  por- 
tions of  the  Information  obtained  by  it  here- 
under as  It  deems  expedient  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
its  reports  In  such  manner  and  form  as  may 
be  best  adapted  for  public  information  and 
use. 

(c)  Information  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  cost  of  production  or 
distribution  of  any  product  by  any  such  cor- 
poration, or  any  division  or  subsidiary  there- 
of, may  be  made  public  only  in  a  form  which 
does  not  disclose  such  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  corporation,  or  any 
division  or  subsidiary  thereof 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  stirveys 
and  Investigations  under  this  Act.  the  De- 
partment shall  have  all  powers  which  are 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
Investigations  made  by  that  Comm:,s.=ion  un- 
der that  Act.  except  that  the  Department 
may  not  grant  to  any  person  any  immunity 
from  prosecution,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  sec- 


tion without  first  obtaining  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General  and  serving 
upon  such  person  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
any  consent  therefor  granted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  with  regard  to 
any  subpena,  order,  requirement,  or  Infor- 
mation of  the  Department  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  such 
act  or  omission  had  occurred  with  regard  to 
a  like  subpena.  order,  or  requirement,  or  with 
reference  to  like  information,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

(ei  Prior  to  conducting  major  economic 
surveys  and  investigations  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  all  practi- 
cable and  reasonable  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  any  such  economic  survey  and  in- 
vestigation would  duplicate  in  significant 
degree  recent  economic  surveys  and  Investi- 
pations  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If.  in  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs,  such  a  dupli- 
cation would  occur,  the  Secretary  shall  rot 
undertake  such  proposed  economic  survey  or 
Investigation,  unless  he  determines  that  said 
economic  survey  or  investigation  is  absolute- 
!y  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  dut;es 
of  tlic  Department. 

CONSULTING   SERVICES   AND   COOPERATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Department  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  procure  by  contract  services  as  pro- 
vided by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  of  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem  for  the  personal  services 
of  individuals: 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary  lor  the 
effective  performance  of  its  functions; 

(3)  to  designate  representatives  to  serve 
on  sucii  committees  as  the  Department  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  and  with  non- 
governmental organizations,  engaged  In 
activities  related  to  the  functions  of  the 
Department;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies  and  Instrumentalities, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary, 
each  department,  agency,  and  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  within  its  capability  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  its  functions: 
and 

( 2 )  subject  to  provisions  of  law,  Executive 
orders,  and  rules  relating  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  information  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security,  to  furnish  to  the  Department 
such  information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  15.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Impair 
the  statutory  responsibility  and  authority 
contained  in'section  201(a)(4)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,"  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  481(a) 
(4)),  or  of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  Impair  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  any  such  provision 
of  law. 

lb)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  department  or 
agency  of   the  Federal  Government   of  any 


authority  or  responsibility,  not  transferred 
to  or  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department,  to  protect  and  promote 
the  economic  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  16.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  terms  "commerce"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  the  meaning  given  to  such  terms 
by  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  44  I ; 

(bi  The  term  "regulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States"  includes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Comm:Esion.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  any 
other  board,  commission,  or  other  agency  of 
the  United  States  hereafter  established  which 
Is  charged  with  administrative  or  regulatory 
duties  with  respect  to  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

(CI    The  term  "antitrust  law"  includes — 

( 1 )  each  provision  of  law  defined  as  one  of 
the  antitrust  laws  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Oc- 
tober 15.  1914  (38  Stat.  730.  as  amended:  15 
U.S.C.  12).  commonly  known  as  the  Clavton 
Act; 

(2)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  and  the  following) ; 

(3)  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
r?strair.ts  and  monopolies,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15,  1914.  as  amended 
1 15  U.S.C.  131.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  19,  1936  (15  U.S.C.  isai.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act; 
and 

i4)  nny  statute  here.ifter  enacted  by  the 
Congress  which  prohibits,  or  makes  available 
to  the  United  States  any  remedy  with  respect 
to.  any  restraint  upon  or  monopolization  of 
commerce,  or  any  unfair  trade  practice  or 
unfair  method  of  competition  in  or  affecting 
commerce. 

(d)  The  term  "State"  includes  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


SHORTCOMINGS   IN   THE   NATIONS 
PUBLIC   WELFARE   SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Geb- 
main]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Protidence  Jour- 
nal anplaud.s  the  attention  which  the 
Pre.^ident  ga\e  hi  his  economic  report  to 
the  shortcomings  in  the  Nation's  public 
welfare  system. 

The  article  says  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
correct  in  stating  that — 

We  should  encourage  self-help  and  not 
penalize  it. 

And  that— 

The  standards  of  need  set  by  many  states 
are  unreallstlcallv  low. 
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It  praises  Mr.  Johnson's  desire  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  a  guaranteed 
income,  while  putting  an  end  to  those 
deficiencies  in  the  present  system  which 
perpetuate  dependence  instead  of  en- 
couraging self-sufficiency.  It  calls  on 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  to  face  up  to  the  obligation 
to  correct  the  inadequacies  plaguing  our 
public  assistance  program. 

I  believe  that  its  insights  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  I  Include  it 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1967] 
A  Way  To  Shosten  Welfare  Rolls 

President  Johnson  in  hla  Economic  Report 
has  taken  official  notice  of  shortcomings  in 
the  nation's  public  welfare  system  that  have 
been  evident  for  some  time. 

In  a  report  on  a  two-year  study  concluded 
last  June  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Welfare,  it  was  held  that  "a  major  updating 
of  our  public  welfare  system  is  essential  if 
It  Is  to  achieve  the  goal  of  assuring  a  basic 
floor  of  economic  and  social  security  for  all 
Americans." 

The  President  has  cited  some  of  the  same 
deficiencies  found  by  the  council  and  said 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion. He  has  called  for  an  end  to  the  re- 
quirement that  for  every  doUar  a  welfare 
recipient  earns,  a  dollar  must  be  deducted 
from  his  assistance  allotment.  "It  Is  time 
to  put  an  end  to  this  100  per  cent  tax  on 
the  earnings  of  those  on  public  assistance." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  correct  in  stating  that  "we 
should  encourage  self-help,  not  penalize  It." 
Some  financial  Incentive  must  be  provided 
for  the  welfare  recipient  to  Join  the  working 
community.  For  many  undereducated,  un- 
skilled persons,  this  is  a  gradual  process  that 
needs  encouragement  and  economic  assist- 
ance along  the  way. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  correct  In  stating  that  "the 
standards  of  need  set  by  many  states  are 
unreallstlcally  low;  benefits  are  further  re- 
stricted by  excessively  stringent  ellglbUlty 
conditions.  In  some  respects,  the  system 
perpetuates  dependency." 

In  addition,  the  President  has  said  he  in- 
tends to  establish  a  commission  of  leading 
Americans  to  study  proposals  for  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income. 

For  many,  particularly  those  who  lead 
fairly  comfortable  lives,  a  time  of  high  wel- 
fare costs  and  labor  shortages  Is  an 
anachronism.  The  fact  Is  that  most  welfare 
recipients  are.  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  un- 
employable: too  young  or  too  old.  disabled, 
mothers  of  young  children  who  must  be 
cared  for  and  persons  whose  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  training  make  them  unsuitable  for 
the  skilled  and  seml-sklUed  Jobs  that  are 
available. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Congress  will 
approve  an  Increase  In  Social  Security  pay- 
ments this  year.  The  federal  government 
and  the  states  have  a  like  obligation  to  cor- 
rect the  serious  inadequacies  plaguing  our 
system  of  public  assistance. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  MarylEUid  (Mr.  Garmatz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  News-American  has  issued  a 
sobering  warning: 


Crime  Is  waging  a  very  real  war  on  the 
fabric  of  our  clvUlzatlon,  and  Is  winning. 

And  it  has  also  called  upon  Congress  to 
pass  the  anticrime  proposals  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
this  spreading  malady. 

There  must  be  more  police  and  they 
must  be  better  trained.  There  must  be 
new  laws  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals.  And  we  must  strike  at  the 
roots  of  crime  with  antipoverty  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  newspaper's  editorial,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime, "  pinpoints  our  respoii- 
sibllity.  I  Include  it  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remai-ks : 

The  Challenge  or  Cbime 

President  Johnson's  caU  to  Congresa  for 
vigorous  new  measures  to  stem  the  ever- 
growing menace  of  crime  and  lawlessness  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

For  many  millions  of  those  citizens,  espe- 
cially in  big  cities,  the  feeling  of  security 
which  should  be  theirs  has  long  since  been 
replaced  by  a  climate  of  well-founded  fear. 
To  them,  crime  is  the  nation's  No.  1  social 
problem. 

Even  the  alarming  statistics  cited  by  the 
President  failed  to  reflect  the  pressing  scope 
of  the  crime  cancer.  An  annual  loss  Of  $3 
billion  in  real  property  through  crime  Is  far 
less  personally  meaningful  than  the  fact  that 
half  the  p>ersons  interviewed  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey are  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  after  dark. 
Or  that  unreported  crime  in  some  communi- 
ties is  believed  10  times  higher  than  reported. 

As  part  of  his  proposed  new  assault,  the 
President  again  asked  for  a  stiff  gun  control 
act.  The  Hearst  Newspapers  has  long  cam- 
paigned for  such  controls  and  concur  with 
the  President's  assessment  that  another 
failure  by  Congress  to  adopt  them  will  be 
"unconscionable." 

We  also  have  urged  the  outlawing  of  all 
wiretapping  and  electronic  snooping  except 
in  matters  of  national  security,  as  requested 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  And  we  strongly  support 
his  new  proposals  for  federal  grants  to  help 
strengthen  state  and  local  police  operations. 

The  challenge  of  crime  already  is  being 
attacked  Indirectly  through  the  administra- 
tion's many  special  programs  for  slum  clear- 
ance, job  training  and  other  welfare  and  edu- 
cational undertakings.  It  meanwhile  must 
be  battled  directly  and  more  strongly  on  its 
own  front.  Crime  is  waging  a  very  real  war 
on  the  fabric  of  our  civilization,  and  Is  win- 
ning. The  mass  store  lootings  in  Chicago 
after  a  recent  snowstorm  show  how  danger- 
ously thin  the  veneer  of  that  civilization 
now  Is. 

It  is  the  clear  duty  of  Congresa  to  act  as 
requested  by  the  President.  This  nation's 
spreading  cUmate  of  crime  and  disorder 
makes  it  imperative. 


THE  1967  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  ADULT  BASIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $10  million 
for  the  fiscal  1967  adult  basic  education 
progrsmis    operating    nationwide   under 


the  terms  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

The  adult  basic  education  program 
was  initiated  in  1964  with  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  the 
88th  Congress  and  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ever 
since  as  a  State  grant  program.  ABE  is 
primarily  aimed  at  illiterate  and  under- 
educated  adults  whose  English  language 
limitations  and  other  educational  short- 
comings effectively  inhibits  their  em- 
ployment opportimities  and  their  full  as- 
similation into  our  progressive,  highly 
specialized  society.  The  program  has 
been  concentrated  since  its  inception  on 
areas  with  the  greatest  numbers  of 
adults  with  such  educational  deficien- 
cies, and  very  predictably  is  most  opera- 
ble in  poverty  areas. 

The  adult  education  classes  have  been 
a  great  success  in  Hawaii  as  they  have 
been  throughout  the  Nation.  To  date, 
575,000  individuals  have  participated  in 
the  program  in  the  50  States.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  three  territories,  and  the 
Office  of  Education  estimates  that  a 
cumulative  total  of  642,000  participants 
will  be  reached  by  June  30,  1967.  En- 
couraging as  these  figures  may  appear, 
the  magnitude  of  the  need  can  be  reaUzed 
by  a  study  of  the  1960  Census  which  re- 
vealed that  there  were  approximately 
23,900,000  Americans  over  18  years  of  age 
lacking  an  eighth-grade  education  or  its 
equivalent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  $64.5  million 
obligated  for  adult  basic  education  for 
the  last  3  years,  while  allowing  a  promis- 
ing beginning  for  a  long-overdue  pro- 
gram, has  not  been  enough.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  further  compounded  by  the 
way  in  which  it  was  originally  funded. 
The  fiscal  1965  appropriation  was  $19 
million,  but  because  many  States  did  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  develop  and  sub- 
mit their  plans,  only  $4,168,836  was  obli- 
gated in  1965.  This  left  a  balance  of 
$14,443,164  to  be  carried  over  into  fiscal 

1966  and  to  be  added  to  the  $21  million 
appropriation  for  that  year. 

On  the  surface  this  appears  to  present 
no  problem.  More  than  $35  million  was 
thus  available  last  year  and  the  adult 
education  program  expanded  tremen- 
dously, with  the  enrollment  spurting 
from  38,000  to  about  373,000.  Teachers 
were  hired,  classroom  facilities  located, 
and  community  expectations  raised 
through  this  rapid  growth. 

However,  after  all  this  progress,  the 

1967  appropriation  of  $30  million  is  not 
sufficient  to  even  keep  the  program  going 
at  last  year's  level.  'When  we  consider 
that  $800,000  of  these  funds  will  go  to 
Federal  office  administrative  expenses 
and  $2,920,000  to  Special  Projects  and 
Teacher  Training,  the  $26,280,000  re- 
maining for  State  grants  £unounts  to  al- 
most a  $10  million  decrease  from  the  $35 
millions  which  the  States  had  available 
in  1966  for  actual  operating  expenses. 
Massive  cutbacks  in  a  program  which  de- 
serves instead  to  be  Increased  have  al- 
ready begim,  and  we  have  little  time  left 
to  salvage  the  hard  work  that  has  gone 
into  building  It  up  to  the  level  of  service 
it  has  already  reached. 

Hawaii  has  been  hard  hit  by  these  de- 
velopments, and  my  State  illustrates  the 
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problem  throughout  the  country.  Of 
the  $80,613  that  was  our  share  in  1965,  we 
managed  to  obligate  only  $27,000  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  leaving  a  carryover 
of  $53,613  for  1966  to  be  added  to  that 
years  allocations  for  a  grand  total  of 
$195  580  available.  For  fiscal  1967 
Hawaii  will  receive  $114,819  as  its  share 
of  the  $30  million,  representing  a  cutback 
of  over  40  percent  of  the  total  fimds 
Hawaii  expended  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  1966. 

Statistics  will  never  adequately  replace 
the  individual  human  success  story  in 
reflecting  the  value  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion program,  but  I  submit  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  tabulations  from  the  1966 
aimual  report  as  an  impressive  record  of 
accomplishment.    There  were  1,641  local 
programs  operative  in  the  50  Stat€s.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  eligible  terri- 
tories.    Of   the   378,906   adults  enrolled, 
the  majority  were  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  49,  obviously  then  in  an  employ- 
able range.     There  were  1,068  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel  .serving  in  the 
program  and  a  total  of  17,791  teachers,  in 
addition  to  1,385  teacher  aids.    Among 
the  enrollees  125.039  were  instructed  on 
grade  levels  0-3:  155,351  were  instructed 
at  sradc  levels  4-6;  and  98,516  were  in- 
structed at  7th-8th  grade  levels.    The 
student-teacher  ratio  was  22  to  1,  a  de- 
sirable ?oal  even  for  our  public  schools 
to  aim  at. 

All  of  these  individuals  were  instruc- 
ted in  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  computational  skills,  not  only  to 
Improve  their  emploj-ment  opportunities 
but  also  to  enable  them  to  participate 
more  effectively  and  broadly  as  citizens 
of  our  democratic  society  while  enrich- 
ing their  daily  lives  in  numerous  immeas- 
urable ways. 

Let  us  not  now  dim  the  glow  of  hope 
that  we  have  lighted  among  those  whose 
lack  of  education  has  burdened  and 
dimmed  their  adult  years  and  stifled 
their  total  growth  as  human  beings. 
Our  obligation  is  imperative,  for  as  these 
individuals  benefit,  so  do  we  all  through 
their  increased  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional life.  The  funds  that  I  am  asking 
for  in  my  bill  should  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  our  commitment  to  these 
largely  neglected  individuals  and  a  pre- 
cursor of  further  expansion  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  I  urge  early 
action  on  this  most  necessary  supple- 
mental appropriation. 


fighter  for  freedom,  a  symbol  of  struggle 
and  perseverance. 

To  Americans  and  to  Ukranians,  Shev- 
chenko  represents  a  nation's  ttiirst  for 
independence  and  the  battle  against  op- 
pressive, alien  governments.  The  'War 
of  Independence  of  1776  and  the  British 
immediately  spring  to  mind  as  the  Am- 
erican counter  part  to  the  Ukrainian  en- 
deavor. After  all,  did  not  Shevchenko 
implore : 

When  will  we  receive  our  Washington, 

With  a  new  and  righteous  law? 

And  receive  him  we  will  some  day.  .  .! 

The  Russians,  however,  interpret  Shev- 
chenko as  a  precursor  to  communism, 
one  who  depicted  the  revolt  of  peasant 
against  master,  the  proletariat  against 
the  bourgeoisie. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  made  here. 
Taras  Shevchenko  waged  a  verbal  war 
against  serfdom  and  injustice,  against 
social  and  national  oppression.  He  was 
a  humanist:  his  ideals  have  universal 
appeal.  But  first  and  foremost,  Shev- 
clicnko  was  a  patriot,  a  Ukrainian. 
Love  for  his  country  runs  through  his 
veins  and  through  his  poetrj-: 

Peaceful  land,  beloved  country, 

O  my  dear  Uliraine: 

Why,  my  mother,  have  they  robbed  you? 

Wiy  do  you  thus  wane? 

These  words  were  directed  against  the 
Russiaiis;  Shevchenko  spared  no  love  for 
them.    He  cried  out  to  his  countrj'men: 

.\nse!  Sundering  your  chains. 
Bless  your  freedom  with  the  blood 
Oi  luelnen's  ev;l  veins! 


i 


TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HelstoskiI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
mighty  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
stands  firmly  implanted  in  'Washington, 
D.C.  At  a  great  geographic  and  politi- 
cal distance,  in  Moscow,  stands  another 
statue,  also  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  Both 
nations  claim  this  man  to  be  a  hero,  a 


Because  Taras  Shevchenko  is  so  highly 
esteemed  by  all  Ukrainians,  even  the 
Russians  could  not  nullify  him  in  their 
policy  of  Russification  of  Ukraine. 
Therefore,  they  took  a  more  sophisticated 
approach.  Instead  of  declaring  Shev- 
chenko an  "enemy  of  the  people."  as 
Nicholas  I  once  did,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  incorporate  him  into  their  own 
ideology.  Let  the  Ukrainians  venerate 
Shevchenko — but  not  as  the  symbol  of 
Ukrainian  national  self-determination; 
rather,  as  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
munist creed.  Only  to  the  naive  have  the 
Soviets  been  successful  in  their  fallacious 
attempts.  Taras  Shevchenko  remains 
and  will  remain  a  national  hero  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  not  a  forerunner  of 
Communist  ideology. 

Shevchenko's  entire  life  was  one  of 
hardship  and  strife.  A  serf  for  24  years, 
he  enjoyed  only  9  years  of  freedom  be- 
fore he  was  imprisoned  and  exiled  under 
Czarist  decree.  More  than  a  century 
after  his  death,  Shevchenko  is  still  trou- 
bled, still  cast  about  as  a  political  pawn. 
He  knows  no  peace,  no  happy  release 
from  his  struggle. 

Shevchenko  is  the  Ukrainian  spirit. 
He  Is  dedication;  he  is  obstinate  perse- 
verance. He  will  not  and  cannot  know 
rest  until  one  day  his  land,  his  beloved 
Ukraine  will  be  free  again. 

Till  from  Ukraine  to  the  blue  sea 

It  [river  Dnipro]  bears  In  fierce  endeavor 

The  blood  of  foemen — then  I'll  leave 

Wheatland  and  hills  forever; 

Leave  all  behind,  soar  up  until 

Before  the  throne  of  God 

I'll  make  my  prayer.    For  till  that  hour 

I  shall  know  naught  of  God. 


"THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 
FOUNDATION— TEACHING  THE 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS" 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  CalifoiTiia  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matt«r. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    EDWARDS   of   California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  heritage  of  our  Nation  is 
strongly  imbued  with  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  individual  man.    Our  Founding 
Fathers   envisioned   government   as   the 
creation  of  free  men — an  entity  to  serve 
them  but  not  to  stifle  or  smother  their 
most  fundamental  liberties.     Today  the 
rhetoric  remains  strong.    The  deep  com- 
mitment in  actual  practice,  however,  is 
lacking. 

In    1961.    the    Constitutional    Rights 
Foundation  was  founded  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,   as   an  Independent,   tax-exempt, 
nonprofit  corporation  to  promote  educa- 
tional programs  aimed  at  deepening  our 
understanding  of  and  allegiance  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity defined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.    The  in- 
valuable job  being  done  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Foundation— and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need— IS  described  in  two  ar- 
ticles which  at  this  time  I  want  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
with    unanimous    consent.      The    first. 
"Teaching  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  Califor- 
nia" appeared  in  the  March  19,  1966,  is- 
sue of  Saturday  Review  and  is  written  by 
the  editor  of  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation Journal.    The  other  is  written 
by  Mrs.  DeAnne  Sobul.  an  educational 
consultant  to  the  CRF,  and  a  former 
high  school  teacher.     Entitled  "Educa- 
tion for  Freedom,"  Mrs.  Sobul's  article 
fii-st  appealed  in  the  December  1966  edi- 
tion of  the  California  Journal  for  In- 
structional Improvement. 

I  highly  recommeiid  these  articles — 
the  authors  familiarize  us  well  with  this 
project  and  the  Foundation  which  de- 
serves so  much  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. 

The  articles  follow : 

Education  for  Freedom 
(DeAnne  F.  Sobul  i 
Recent  studies  of  the  values  and  attitudes 
of  adolescents  suggest  that  education  relat- 
ing to  the  basic  principles  of  American  lUe 
embodied  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  >  has  been  seriously 
deficient.  Instruction  concerned  with  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  responsibility  In  general 
has  taken  the  form  of  non-critical  enumera- 
tion, without  any  attempt  to  explore  or  dis- 
cuss the  controversial  Issues  raised  by  con- 
flicts between  asserted  Individual  liberties 
and  the  needs  of  society.  The  results  of  that 
educational  deficiency  have  been  serious. 
Studies  show  that  public  attachment  to 
fundamental  rights  exists  only  on  the  most 
superficial  verbal  level.    Such  research  re- 


>  The  ••Bill  of  Rights"  as  used  In  the  article 
p>ertalns  to  the  concept  of  an  expanded  Bill 
of  Rights.  That  Is,  all  Amendments  which 
protect  individual  rights  and  liberties  such 
as  those  contained  In  amendments  Thirteen, 
Fourteen,  Fifteen  and  Nineteen — not  merely 
the  first  ten  Amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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veals  that  today's  youth  are  more  willing  to 
tolerate  unauthorized  searches  of  private 
dwellings,  the  suppression  of  the  rights  of 
minorities,  and  the  discharge  from  public 
employment  of  persons  suspected  of  sub- 
versive activities  than  were  the  adolescents 
of  ten  years  ago,  A  large  percentage  of  a 
representative  student  sample  condones  the 
use  of  "third  degree"  police  methods  to  ob- 
tain confessions,  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  persons  with  "wild  Ideas."  and  resi- 
dential and  religious  segregation. = 

(  Note. — Mrs.  Sobul  was  one  of  a  staff  of  six 
who  prepared  the  manuscript  for  The  Bill  of 
Rights — A  Source  Book  for  Teachers  for  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education. 
She  is  presently  Educational  Consultant. 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation.  Los 
Angeles  and  on  leave  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District  where  she  was  a  Cur- 
riculum Consultant  and  a  social  studies 
teacher  at  University  High  School.) 

Even  more  serious  Is  the  character  of  pub- 
lic debate  on  issues  raised  by  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  This  deb.ite  has  been  marked  by  an 
almost  tol;\l  hick  of  comnumlcatlon  between 
those  with  opposing  views.  Great  disparity 
exists  between  general,  and  Ir.  some  quarters 
almost  hysterical  support  of  basic  American 
ideals,  especially  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  how 
th?se  ide.ils  are  Implem^nied  in  pr.ictlcc 
One  his  only  to  look  at  the  recent  record  of 
events  to  find  evieienoe  oi  this  breakdown 
in  communication  student  demonstrations 
and  protests  at  niany  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States;  howllnR 
and  even  violent  white  mobs  In  Chicago  and 
Grenada:  riots  and  destruction  In  the  N?gro 
ghettos  of  Los  Angeles.  San  Franclcso.  Cleve- 
land. Dayton,  and  .A.tlan*a;  totally  emotional 
reactions  to  Supreme  Court  decisions:  the 
movement  of  some  groups  to  engender  sup- 
port (or  the  impeachment  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court. 
Evidence  of  this  breakdown  In  communica- 
tion is  not  only  apparent  In  the  adult  coai- 
munlty  but  Is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
In  the  secondary  schools  of  some  communi- 
ties. Witness  the  emotional  response  with- 
out the  mediating  Influence  of  dialogue  which 
Is  aroused  over  such  i.=.sues  as  censorinkt  the 
school  newspaper,  extending  Invitations  to 
Individuals  to  speak  on  controversial  topics, 
or  dressing  suitably. 

Evidence  of  a  willingness  to  deny  others 
rights,  long  regarded  as  basic  American  free- 
doms, and  of  the  inability  to  rationally  dis- 
cuss Issues  fundamental  to  the  BUI  of  Rights 
Indicate  a  failure  In  educatUig  the  young 
concerning  the  rpsponslbllltles.  the  privileges, 
and  the  personal  demands  of  freedom.  The 
duty  of  improving  American  citizenship  can- 
not rest  solely  with  those  who  teach  Ot!ier 
groups,  as  the  family,  church,  parent  groups, 
communications  media,  and  public  officials 
also  have  substantial  responsibilities  which 
must  be  assumed  The  educational  com- 
munity, however,  must  accept  the  major  re- 
sponsibility and  must  recognize  that  It  has 
the  main  opportvinlty  to  Increase  the  aware- 
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ness.  sensitivity,  and  civic  Interest  of  future 
citizens. 

Fortunately  in  California  the  task  Is  begun. 
In  1963,  the  Constitutional  Rights  Founda- 
tion persuaded  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education  to  Issue  a  policy  statement  call- 
ing for  improved  teaching  of  BUI  of  Rights 
principles  In  California  schools.  In  order  to 
Implement  this  policy  the  Board  requested 
that  the  State  Department  of  Education  in- 
vestigate the  treatment  and  coverage  of  Bill 
of  Rights  Issues  In  textbooks  and  curriculum 
materials  used  In  California  schools.  The 
report.  "The  United  Stiites  BUI  of  Rights  In 
California  Education."  by  John  G.  Church. 
Curriculum  ConsiUtant.  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  revealed  that  text- 
books and  other  materials.  Including  curri- 
culum guides  for  teachers,  were  woefully  In- 
adequate The  Board  of  Education  then  es- 
tablished an  Advisory  Panel  on  Teaching 
About  the  B:ll  of  Rights  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  problem  might  be  solved. 

The  first  specific  project  to  Implement 
Board  of  Education  policy  Is  now  completed 
Flninced  by  a  $30,000  prant  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Foundation.  The  Bill  of 
Right'i—A  Sourer  Book  for  Teachers  will  soon 
be  available  for  distribution  to  every  senior 
high  school  teacher  of  American  History, 
United  States  Governm.ent  and  problems  of 
democracy.  It  will  also  be  available  on  a 
limited  basis  to  teachers  In  Junior  high 
r.chools  and  In  elementary  schools. 

Originally  the  goal  of  the  publication  was 
to  develop  a  curriculum  guide  on  teaching 
the  Bin  of  Rights.  However.  It  was  soon 
found  that  such  an  approach  tnicht  lead  to 
sermonizing  and  thus  to  Indoctrination 
rather  than  resiUt  In  an  Informed  dlscu.sslon 
of  the  application  of  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees. Consequently,  the  final  product  is  very 
different  from  most  curriculum  guides  with 
which  teachers  are  familiar  The  Bill  of 
Rights  ~A  Source  Book  for  Teachers  Is  ex- 
actly that,  a  source  b(X)k.  It  contains  many 
materials  from  which  the  teacher  can  draw- 
In  preparing  effective  lessons  relating  to  BUI 
of  Rights  principles  In  a  variety  of  social 
studies  courses.  It  Includes  a  compilation 
of  the  historical  origins  and  development  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  It  employees  the  present 
pr'^blems  created  by  the  application  of  the 
guarantees  embodied  In  these  Constitutional 
provisions. 

Time  and  space  limitations  necessitated 
selection,  not  only  of  areas  of  Inquiry,  but 
al'^o  of  whole  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  well.  Not  Included,  for  example,  are  the 
Second.  Third,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  amend- 
ments. Nor  was  there  an  attempt  to  compile 
an  exhaustive  historical  or  topical  treatment. 
The  philosophy  of  the  publication  Is  that 
effective  teaching  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  re- 
quires a  functional  presentation  and  not  a 
numerical,   nondiscriminating   catalog, 

Tlie  mere  distribution  of  this  publication, 
regardless  of  its  worthiness.  Is  not  enough 
to  solve  the  problem  discussed  above.  It  is 
only  step  one  In  what  must  become  a  massive 
effort  to  teach  the  principles  and  concepts 
which  underlie  Constitutional  rights  and 
liberties  so  that  all  youth  will:  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  realize  the 
Bin  of  Rights  Is  a  dynamic  document  and 
Is  a  vital  .aspect  of  everyday  American  life; 
demonstrate  an  awareness  that  all  Americans 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  Justice,  and  equality; 
participate  rationally  In  the  dialogue  relat- 
ing to  Bill  of  Rights  Issues;  demon.^trate  an 
appreciation  for  the  views  of  others  by  en- 
couraging dissenters  to  speak  openly;  and 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  unanswered 
question  in  a  rational.  Intelligent,  and  com- 
municative way. 

Changed  .student  behavior  resulting  from 
teacher  u.te  of  the  Source  Book  is  dependent 
upon  teacher  ability  to  u.ie  the  publication. 
While  the  Source  Book  contains  many  teach- 
er aids,  an  intensive  In-servlce  training  ex- 
perience for  most  American  History,  United 


States  Government,  and  problems  of  democ- 
racy teachers  Is  e.ssentlal  If  student  behavior 
relating  to  Bill  of  Rights  Issues  is  to  be 
changed. 

Seven  teacher  workshops  were  held  at  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  California 
during  the  past  summer.  The  primary  aim 
of  these  workshops  was  to  acquaint  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  teachers  with  the  sub- 
stance and  suggested  teaching  strategies  con- 
tained m  the  Source  Book  The  workshops 
Involved  approximately  350  teachers  and  were 
entirely  self-supporting  except  for  a  $2400 
grant  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  from  funds  obtained  under  Title 
V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Additionally,  the  Riverside  Unified  School 
District  and  the  El  Monte  Union  High 
School  District  Involved  their  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  social  studies  teachers  in  a 
four-week  experimental  workshop  in  EI 
Monte  almost  all  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
social  studies  teachers  from  each  of  the  three 
high  schools  participated.  In  Riverbide  both 
Junior  and  senior  high  sfhool  social  studies 
tc:ichprs  particlpa^ed:  con.sequently.  it  will  be 
more  dltficiilt  to  measure  the  effect  of  the 
workshop  experience.  Thus,  the  participants 
were  i;ndoubtedly  representative  of  social 
studies  teachers  throughout  California  Each 
workshop  was  structured  to  allow  for  instruc- 
tion by  law  professors  in  the  subsUince  of  the 
Source  Book  and  for  preparation  of  class- 
room materials.  The  El  Monte  and  River- 
side workshops  were  Jointly  fin.mced  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  (Title  V  of 
ESEA,  fimds).  tlie  Constitutional  Rights 
Foundation,  and  the  local  school  district 

The  results  of  thei?  two  distiict-wide  work- 
shops have  encouraged  other  school  districts 
to  pl.in  in-service  training  programs  aimed  at 
Implementing  the  Source  Book  within  their 
curnculiim  objectives  and  structure.  If  the 
Source  Book  is  to  be  an  effective  tool  lor  the 
average  teacher,  every  school  district  in  C.ill- 
fornla  must  develop  programs  to  develop 
tc.icher  Insights  and  techniques  which  will 
enliven  his  classroom  so  that  the  BUI  of 
Rights  becomes  a  dynamic,  vital  aspect  of  the 
lives  of  his  students.  Teachers  must  be  pro- 
vided wltli  every  opportunity  to  gain  insights 
and  to  acquire  information  which  will  en- 
able t>hem  to  reassess  old  teaching  strategies. 
Only  in  this  way  c.;n  teacher  behavior  be 
changed  to  Influence  student  behavior. 

Publication  of  the  Source  Book,  even  in 
the  tentative  edition  last  spring,  occasioned 
teacher  demands  for  student  materials  in 
support  of  the  approach  taken  In  the  publi- 
cation. In  May,  1966,  Thomas  Braden,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Educa'lon,  Dean 
Richard  Maxwell,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  Burt  Lan- 
caster. Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Panel's 
Subcommittee  on  Audio-Visual  Aids,  called 
a  meeting  of  textbook  publishers  and  educa- 
tional film  producers.  Master  teachers  and 
curriculum  experts  were  invited  to  testify  as 
to  the  coverage  and  availability  of  Instruc- 
tional materials  relating  to  Bill  of  Rights 
Issues.  The  conclusion  of  these  experts  was 
that  present  student  materials  do  little  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  past  or  pres- 
ent problems  created  by  the  application  of 
the  guarantees  embodied  In  the  Constitution. 

Publisher  and  producer  response  to  this 
meeting  was  overwhelming.  More  than  one 
hundred  representatives  attended  and  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  challenge  to  Improve 
existing  materials  and  to  create  new  ones. 

The  publication  of  the  Source  Book  has 
been  widely  applauded  by  citizen  groups,  the 
communications  media,  members  of  the  law 
profession,  educators  and  teachers  who  have 
read  and  used  It.  But  Its  impact  on  the 
classroom  has  not  yet  been  felt  Will  the 
average  social  studies  teacher  find  the  time 
to  select  portions  from  the  Source  Book  that 
will  help  him  plan  truly  effective  lessons  on 
Bin    of   Rights   principles?    The    answer  to 
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thU  question  carries  many  Implications  for 
local  school  districts  in  their  Implementation 
of  the  publication  within  their  curriculum 
objectives  and  structure.  Few  teachers  can 
do  this  alone;  a  concerted  effort  to  explore 
the  Source  Book's  use  and  to  develop  student 
materials  must  be  made  In  every  school 
district. 

Through  the  publication  of  the  Source 
Book,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  have  required 
tbe  teacher  to  Immerse  himself  and  his 
class  in  controversy.  Topics  such  as  civil 
disobedience,  prayers  In  the  public  schools, 
fair  housing  legislation,  de  facto  segregation 
and  law  enforcement  methods  must  be  dis- 
cussed falrlv  In  the  social  studies  classroom 
if  the  approach  of  the  Source  Book  is  to 
be  implemented.  However,  what  happens  to 
^le  teacher  who  does  discuss  such  Issues 
and  receives  community  criticism  but  no  ad- 
ministrative support?  Most  teachers  have 
long  been  reluctant  to  allow  free  and  open 
discussion  of  controversial  Issues  and  as  a 
consequence  have  become  silent  and 
didactic  In  their  approach  to  Bill  of  Rights 
issues  Although  the  Source  Book  does  pro- 
vide insight  information,  and  techniques 
for  handling  such  issues  in  the  classroom,  no 
teacher  is  willing  to  become  a  tarcet  for  those 
who  wish  only  their  point  of  view  taucht 
without  being  assured  of  his  local  district's 
administrative  and  Board  support. 

The  aspirations  of  the  Source  Book  are 
gre-it  indeed.  Simply  put.  they  are  to  make 
high  school  students  aware  of  their  heritage 
and  of  the  present  political  Imperative  that 
the  values  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  be  main- 
tained not  as  Interesting  historical  concepts 
but  as  vital,  dynamic  principles  of  living. 
Even  partial  fulfillment  of  these  aspirations 
depends  upon  local  school  district  accept- 
ance of  leadership  in  establishing  prozrams 
which  will  Implement  the  Source  Book. 
Local  districts  must  accept  this  responsi- 
bility to  educate  all  their  youth,  not  Just  the 
brightest,  to  become  effective,  participating 
citizens  who  are  aware  of  the  responsibilities, 
the  privileges,  and  the  personal  demands  of 
freedom. 

Teaching  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  California 
(No-rE. — The  American  people  are  devoted 
to  their  Constitution  and  to  the  individual 
Tights  it  guarantees,  but  they  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  difficulty  in  translating 
the  broad  principles  of  freedom  into  action  in 
specific  cases.  The  problem,  almost  invari- 
ably, is  ignorance  of  the  practical,  everyday 
meaning  of  these  principles.  To  make  sure 
that  future  generations  are  better  informed 
about  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
Americans,  the  Constitutional  Rights  Foun- 
dation (605  South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif..  90017  is  cooperating  with  public 
education  agencies  in  California  to  improve 
teaching  about  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
state's  schools.  The  foundation  is  a  non- 
jnofit  organization  made  up  of  public- 
spirited  educators,  lawyers,  bwiinessmen, 
labor  leaders,  and  motion  picture  personali- 
ties. The  state-wide  program  it  is  sparking 
is  described  here  by  the  editor  of  the  Cali- 
fomia  Teachers  Association  Journal.) 
(By  J.  Wilson  McKenney) 
One  out  of  four  U.S.  high  school  seniors 
believes  that  "the  government  should  pro- 
hibit some  people  from  making  public 
speeches."  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  these 
graduating  teenagers  would  not  allow  Com- 
munists to  speak  on  the  radio  In  peacetime, 
and  42  per  cent  agree  that  the  police  or  the 
FBI  may  sometimes  be  right  In  giving  a  man 
"the  third  degree"  In  order  to  make  him  talk. 
These  are  the  findings  of  H.  H.  Remmers 
and  his  associates  at  the  Purdue  University 
Division  of  Educational  Reference.  Since 
1951  they  have  tested  repeatedly  the  atti- 
tudes of  young  U.S.  citizens,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  these  young  people  display  an 


appalling  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  con- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  failure  to  understand  that  liberty  is 
indivisible  is  far  more  widespread.  Many 
Americans  who  recently  tested  their  own 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  participating  in  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
liig  Systems  "National  Citizenship  Test," 
demonstrated  that  ignorance  is  not  limited 
to  the  young  isee  end  of  article).  The 
evidence  indicates  clearly  that  Americans 
are  fervently  attached  to  the  concept  of 
freedom— In  many  wars  they  have  fought 
bravely  in  Us  defense.  Yet.  too  often,  their 
understanding  of  the  practice  of  freedom 
has  been  as  superficial  as  the  war-time 
slogans  for  which  they  fought.  Young  and 
old.  they  are  largely  ignorant  of  the  basic 
charter  of  their  freedom  and.  In  practice,  are 
often  oblivious  to — even  approving  of — Its 
violation  In  specific,  emotion-laden  in- 
stances. 

In  California,  however,  something  tangible 
Is  being  done  about  this  gap  between  prin- 
ciple and  practice.  The  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Constitutional  Rights  Foundation 
(CRFi .  have  combined  forces  to  see  that  fu- 
ture generations  of  high  school  graduates 
are  better  educated  concerning  their  free- 
doms, their  liberties,  their  rights  ana  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens,  through  better  teach- 
ing of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

California's  attack  on  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  individual  freedom  was 
launched  in  1963  when  CRF  representatives 
persuaded  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
look  Into  the  nature  and  extent  of  teaching 
about  constitutional  rights  In  the  schools  of 
the  state.  It  was  found  that  a  few  school 
districts  had  prepared  resource  materials  for 
their  teachers,  but  the  record  was  spotty, 
and  no  comprehensive  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject had  been  developed. 

As  a  result,  the  Board  prepared  a  policy 
statement  that  strongly  endorsed  teaching 
about  the  BUI  of  Rights  in  the  schools  and 
called  for  Improved  instruction  In  the  field. 
Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los 
Angeles  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  four- 
man  committee  of  members  of  the  Board 
charged  with  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
the  policy  was  Implemented,  and  a  fourteen- 
man  advisory  committee  of  attorneys,  educa- 
tors, and  clv'll  leaders,  headed  by  Richard  C. 
Maxwell.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  was 
appointed  to  aid  the  committee. 

The  immediate  need,  the  Board  decided, 
was  for  a  teachers  curriculum  guide  for  use 
within  the  existing  social  studies  program 
In  the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  With 
a  $30,000  grant  from  CRF,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Max  Rafferty  set  up  a 
Department  of  Education  project  to  develop 
a  guide  that  would  provide  tangible  aid  to 
teachers  in  treating  the  subject  in  greater 
depth  This  guide,  the  Bill  of  Rights  Source 
Book  for  teachers  of  American  history  and 
government.  Is  now  being  published  and  will 
be  distributed  to  eleventh-  and  twelfth- 
grade  teachers  throughout  the  state.  It  pre- 
sents applications  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  to 
current  controversies — from  school  segrega- 
tion and  sit-ins  to  school  prayer  and  released 
time — with  legal  and  historical  background. 
The  Source  Book  does  not  aim  at  developing 
a  particular  point  of  view,  but  at  stimulating 
rn  informative  dialogue  among  those  with 
differing  points  of  view. 

While  the  guide  was  in  preparation.  CRF 
launched.  In  1964.  the  first  of  an  annual 
series  of  Bill  of  Rights  Teachers  Contests  to 
encourage  more  secondary  school  teachers 
to  venture  Into  the  field.  Modest  cash  prizes 
and  state-wide  recognition  are  offered  to 
teachers  who  have  developed  effective  class- 
room approaches  to  constitutional  liberties. 
Among  the  first  year's  contest  winners, 
the  direct  approach  appeared  to  be  most 
popular.  For  Instance,  Gregory  L.  Goodwin, 
a     Bakersfleld     American     history      teacher 


reported  how  he  had  presented  to  his  classes 
"a  petition   to  Insure  personal  liberties," 

He  wrote  at  the  top  of  a  sheet.  "We  the 
undersigned,  urge  that  the  following  points 
of  personal  liberty  be  considered  legal  and 
binding  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  If  necessary,  they  should 
be  added  to  the  Constitution  In  the  form  of 
Amendments, ■•  He  then  listed  seven  brief 
statements  which,  with  minor  word  changes, 
accurately  identified  seven  provisions  In  the 
BUI  of  Rights 

Few  of  his  students  volunteered  to  sign 
the  paper,  and  even  fewer  recognized  that 
the  i^etition  had  been  drawn  from  the  Con- 
stitution, He  then  asked  his  students  to 
offer  petitions  to  a  few  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives. Only  one-fourth  of  the  adults  rec- 
ogiuzed  the  source  of  the  wording,  Good- 
win used  this  shocking  demonstration  of 
igiiorance  as  an  ettective  introduction  to 
case  studies  cf  the  application  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  specific  individual  liberties. 

Even    more    realistic    was    the    first-prize 
entrv   submitted    by   Joyce   Fulton,    history 
teacher  at  Woodside  High  School,  San  Mateo 
countv.     Convinced  that  the  increased  con- 
cern for  Bill  of  Rights  protections  in  recent 
years  has   been   the  result  of  the   dramatic 
exposure  bv  Negroes  of  the  freedom  gap  be- 
tween   prii^clple    and    practice    in    America, 
Miss   FuUon   used   as   the  core   of   her  study 
•The  Due  Processing  of  Asbury  Howard"  an 
article  bv  Jeffrev  Fuller,  which  appeared  in 
The  Reporter  of" April  16.  1959.     Fuller's  ac- 
count tells  of  the  arrest,  courtroom  "trial," 
and  subsequent  courthouse   beating  of  the 
Alabama    Negro    by    angry    whites,     Howard 
had  committed  the  '■crime"  of  ordering,  for 
a  voter  registration  drive,  the  drawing  of  a 
poster  showing  a  chained  Negro  m   prayer. 
Miss    Fulton    took    her    students    step    by 
step   through    the   gripping,    tragic   story   of 
Howard's  experience  to  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand  tlie   practical   applications   of   due 
process,  search  and  seizure,  and  Fourteenth 
.Amendment   protections.      She    plunged    her 
students  into  vigorous  discussion  of  human 
rights   and    liberties    to    illustrate   the   com- 
plexities   of    Supreme    Court    interpretations 
in  relation   to   state  laws.     And  after  using 
these  methods  for  two  years  she  had  ample 
evidence   that   this  realistic   case  study  ap- 
proach   had   helped  her   students  to  under- 
stand better  the  true  meaning  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights, 

Few  teachers,  however,  are  as  imaginative 
or  as  Informed  as  Miss  Fulton  and  Mr  Good- 
win, and  the  problems  of  presenting  the 
subject  m  the  classroom  are  many.  As  Miss 
Fulton  pointed  out.  when  she  was  invited 
to  speak  before  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion last  June,  there  are  numerous  barriers 
to  good  teaching  and  learning  In  the  field. 
The  complexity  of  the  Issues  i  often  stump- 
ing well-trained  lawyers),  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  and  using  pertinent  and  current 
materials,  and  the  difficulty  of  translating 
fast-changing  pxDllcles  and  events  Into  ap- 
propriate study  units.  aU  present  obstacles 
that  must  be  overcome. 

Furthermore:  "To  teach  the  BUI  of  Rights 
meaningfully."  she  said,  "the  teacher  mtist 
make  a  conscious  choice.  Immersing  him- 
self and  his  class  In  controversy  The 
teacher  becomes  a  target  for  critical 
parents — and  many  teachers  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  open  up  Pandora's 
box" 

"Discussing  the  BUI  of  Rights  with  highly 
verbal  students  who  enjoy  a  clash  of  beliefs 
is  stimulating  and  challenging."  she  con- 
tinued, "but  the  young  people  we  must  be 
concerned  wnth  are  the  vast  majority  of 
average  or  remedial  students  who  leave  high 
school — and  they  couldn't  care  less  about 
Interpretations  of  law  by  the  courts.  Hun- 
dreds of  students  are  marching  into  society 
with  little  true  understanding  of  the 
tolerance  they  must  have  If  freedom  of  the 
Indlrtdual  Is  to  prevail." 
In  order  to  meet  these  and  related  prob- 
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lems  In  classroom  presentation.  CRP  Is  co- 
operating with  educational  agencies  in 
sponsoring  a  variety  of  programs.  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  a  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, CRP  has  sponsored,  since  1964,  a 
series  of  summer  workshops  for  teachers 
Interested  In  improving  their  teaching  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  During  the  summer  of 
1966  workshops  will  be  held  at  UCLA.  Hum- 
boldt State  College.  San  Diego  State,  San 
Fernando  Valley  State,  and  the  CaHfornla 
State  Colleges  at  Hayward  and  Los  Angeles. 

As  soon  as  adequate  financing  Is  secured, 
another  effort  to  develop  effective  teaching 
material  and  procedures,  and  to  identify  the 
best  means  for  introducing  them  Into  all 
high  schools  In  the  state,  will  be  launched. 
The  new  Bill  of  Rights  Sources  Book  will  be 
thoroughly  tested  In  two  representative 
school  districts  during  the  next  two  years. 
In  El  Monte  and  In  Riverside  high  schools 
all  social  studies  teachers  will  participate 
In  a  pilot  program  supervised  by  CRP  staff 
members  and  consultants.  Not  only  will 
the  guide  Itself  be  refined  and  Improved, 
but  new  methods  for  training  teachers  and 
techniques  for  Introducing  the  subject  in 
the  classroom  will  be  developed. 

To  help  provide  better  community  under- 
standing for  teachers  who  raise  controversial 
Issues  about  individual  rights  In  the  class- 
room, the  California  Te.ichers  Association 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  co- 
operating with  CRP  in  sponsoring  a  series  of 
conferences  and  Institutes  for  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  community  leaders.  The 
objective  Is  greater  public  and  professional 
awareness  of  the  impwrtance  of  such 
teaching,  and  Increased  understanding  and 
support  by  the  public  generally. 

Plnally,  to  help  make  sure  that  more  chil- 
dren In  the  state  are  exposed  to  teaching 
about  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  Its  meaning  for 
contemporary  life,  CRF  Is  Joining  with  edu- 
cation agencies  in  sponsoring  two  programs. 
The  first  Is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  CRF  staff 
and  consultants  to  develop  a  Bill  of  Rights 
teaching  program  at  the  element;iry  school 
level.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
has  Just  received  financing  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  for  exploratory  work  on 
this  project.  The  second  project.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  l.os  Angeles  Public  Schools  and 
the  National  Urban  League,  provides  week- 
end programs  in  a  camp  environment  for 
students  from  six  senior  high  schools  In  the 
curfew  area  of  Los  Angeles  created  during 
the  -Watts  riots"  of  last  summer.  These 
young  people  from  one  of  the  city's  most  de- 
pressed areas  are  Introduced  to  the  rights 
and  the  responsibilities  that  are  theirs  under 
the  BUI  of  Rlght-s.  Both  students  and 
teachers.  In  a  relaxed  environment,  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  means  of  com- 
munication that  will  enhance  effective  pres- 
entations In  the  classroom.  Financing  for 
this  project  has  been  received  from  the  PMnd 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 

California  Is  not  alone  of  course,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  necessity  for  effective  teaching 
alKJUt  constitutional  liberties.  During  the 
peist  year  bar  associations  In  New  York.  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois,  as  well  as  California, 
set  up  active  committees  to  encourage 
lawyers  to  serve  as  lecturers  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  public  schools.  The  New  Tork 
City  schools  have  begun  to  introduce  a  pro- 
gram on  concepts  of  civil  rights  and  liberties. 
And  Columbia  University  has  Just  announced 
a  new  Center  for  Research  and  Education 
In  American  Liberties. 

California's  experiment,  however,  has 
moved  farther  than  most  toward  effective 
teaching  In  this  area.  It  Is  unique  because 
It  is  not  being  developed  In  one  school  dis- 
trict or  one  university  or  college,  but  Is  the 
result  of  the  cooperative  effort  of  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  university 
and  college  educators,  classroom  teachers, 
lawyers,  and  community  leaders.  If  present 
plans  are  brought  to  fruition.  It  Is  even  pos- 


sible that  the  First,  the  Fifth,  and  the  Four- 
teenth may  become  as  familiar  to  Cali- 
fornia's future  generations  of  high  school 
graduates  as  space  flights,  folk  singing,  and 
sports  cars.  And  if  the  movement  spreads.  It 
will  be  good  for  the  whole  country. 

No  student  should  leave  our  schools  with- 
out a  lively  knowledge  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, for  here  are  found  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  our  heritage.  Our  democracy  can 
be  kept  strong  only  by  the  dedication  of 
every  new  generation  to  the  discipline  of  lib- 
erty. In  knowledge  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
In  loyalty  to  Its  propositions  rests  our  faith 
In  the  future. 

We  believe  the  teaching  In  this  field,  no 
matter  how  controversial  the  Issue,  should 
be  conducted  within  the  framework  of  free 
discussion.  Not  only  the  history  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  should  be  taught,  but  contempo- 
rary issues  it  raises,  such  as  the  debate  over 
separation  of  church  and  state  embodied  in 
the  First  Amendment,  and  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  as  provided  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  should  be  discussed.  Now 
is  the  time  to  help  our  young  people  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  risks,  the  privileges,  and 
the  personal  demands  of  freedom. 

We  urge  all  school  superintendents  to  give 
this  subject  the  highest  priority.  We  hope 
that  the  very  conduct  of  the  classes  studying 
the  Bill  of  Rights  win  reflect  its  spirit  and 
be  a  demonstration  of  civil  rights  In  ac- 
tion.—  {Excerpt  from  Policy  Statement.  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education.) 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITIZENSHIP  TEST 

Last  November,  CBS  News  broadcast  a  Na- 
tional Citizenship  Test  during  which  viewers 
were  asked  to  answer  forty-two  questions  on 
their  rights,  obligations,  and  responsibilities 
as  U.S.  citizens. 

The  test  was  dra^-n  up  by  CBS  with  the  aid 
of  lawyers,  police,  professors,  and  educators. 
The  Opinion  Research  Corporation  helped 
administer  the  test,  prior  to  the  broadcast, 
to  a  representative  crOi.^s  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can adult  population.  Their  average  scores 
for  the  whole  test  are  given  below — a  perfect 
score  Is  100:  the  lowest  passing  score  Is  60. 
.Slgnlflcantly.  scores  went  up  with  the  educa- 
tional level. 

Average  nationwide  score,  63;  5  per  cent. 
86  or  higher:  14  per  cent.  76-85;  47  per  cent, 
60-75:  34  per  cent,  below  60. 

Four  special  groups  of  citizens  were  also 
tested.    Their  average  scores: 

Congressmen  and  wives,  85:  Political 
workers  in  Philadelphia,  83;  High  school 
honor  students  In  .St.  Louis.  83:  League  of 
Women  Voters  In  New  York,  72. 


POST  OFFICE  PROBLEMS  ARE  OUT- 
LINED IN  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.amilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  touches 
upon  the  bewildering  range  of  problems 
in  our  overburdened  postal  system  in  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "It's  Now  or 
Never  for  the  Post  OCQce." 

As  Congressmen,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  perpetual  problem  of  just  keep- 
ing UP  with  the  growing  mail  load.  This 
article  reviews  those  problems  and  points 
out  the  steps  being  planned  for  mod- 
ernization to  improve  service. 

I  bring  this  excellent  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  House,  as 
follows: 


[From  Fortune,  March  1967) 

It's  Now  or  Never  for  the  Post  Office — 
Time  Is  Running  Out  and  TnorBLE  Is 
Spreading 

Not  long  ago,  a  harassed  Post  Office  offi- 
cial looking  at  figures  on  rising  volume  and 
falling  eflBclency  gloomily  concluded  that  by 
the  year  2000  every  man,  woman,  and  am- 
bulant child  In  the  U.S.  will  be  delivering  the 
mall.  More  sophisticated  postal  planners, 
slightly  embarrassed,  scoff  at  such  specula- 
tion. But  the  pessimistic  bureaucrat  is  es- 
sentially right:  unless  something  is  done 
soon  to  reform  the  service,  the  postal  system 
Is  heeided  for  an  Impossible  situation. 

Warnings  like  this  are  nothing  new.  This 
time,  though,  the  wolf  really  Is  coming.  Un- 
til recently,  the  creaky  old  Post  Office  has 
managed  to  struggle  along  more  or  less 
abreast  of  Increasing  volume — usually  by 
adding  to  a  work  force  that  now  numbers 
700.000.  The  traditional  remedy  of  adding 
workers,  however,  has  only  piled  up  the  costs 
and  helped  to  produce  chaos  In  the  system. 
Wages  have  Increased  far  more  than  produc- 
tivity, and  postal  rates  have  lagged.  Mean- 
while the  deficit  has  soared  and  service  has 
deteriorated.  Mall  users  who  once  could  take 
reliable  and  reasonably  prompt  service  for 
granted  are  no  longer  so  sure  of  either.  Be- 
leaguered officials,  always  preoccupied  with 
the  problems  of  the  moment,  never  have 
managed  to  lock  ahead  or  to  build  Into  the 
system  the  added  capacity  sure  to  be  needed. 
In  the  past  two  years,  to  their  consternation, 
mall  volume  has  risen  at  almost  double  the 
normal  3  jpercent  annual  rate.  In  December, 
In  fact.  It  was  up  9  percent  from  December, 
1965.  Qualified  workers  to  handle  the  load, 
even  if  there  were  money  to  pay  them  and 
room  to  put  them  to  work  in  the  antiquated 
plant,  are  simply  not  available  to  the  Post 
Office  In  today's  labor-short  economy.  And 
that  oft-talked-about  mechanization  pro- 
gram  Is  barely  under  way. 

Last  October  a  mall  Jam  In  Chicago  demon- 
strated the  sobering  fact  that  the  U.S.  mall 
system  con  break  down.  For  three  weeks  the 
biggest  post  office  building  in  the  world  was 
choked  with  ten  million  pieces  of  mall  while 
shaken  Washington  officials  diverted  much  of 
the  mall  normally  processed  there  to  other 
cities.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the  debacle 
were  peculiar  to  the  Chicago  operation.  But 
the  basic  problems — an  outmoded  facility, 
too  little  mechanization,  and  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers— are  common  to  the  majority 
of  blg-clty  post  offices.  "The  Chicago  experi- 
ence was  a  warning."  declares  a  congressional 
expert  on  postal  affairs.  "The  same  thing 
can  happen  almost  anywhere  if  we  don't  take 
action." 

Fortunately,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that 
action  will  be  taken.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant Indication  is  found  In  the  perform- 
ance over  the  past  sixteen  months  of  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  forty- 
nine.  To  the  surprise  of  Just  about  everyone 
connected  with  the  postal  service — and  to 
the  gratification  of  most  of  them — O'Brien 
Is  turning  out  to  be  the  strongest,  most 
Imaginative  boss  the  department  has  ever 
had.  This  is  somewhat  Ironic  in  view  of 
the  vague  popular  notion  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice should  be  run  "like  a  business";  O'Brien 
regards  himself  as  "Just  a  politician."  The 
plain  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Post  Office  Is 
like  no  business  on  earth.  It  Is,  and  for- 
ever win  remain,  a  political  Institution — one 
In  which  authority  and  responsibility  are 
peculiarly  divided  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 
Only  a  consummate  politician  with  the  con- 
nections and  the  'clout"  of  a  Larry  O'Brien 
can  ever  hope  to  get  the  broad  support 
needed  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  postal 
system.  An  original  member  of  the  Kennedy 
"Irish  Mafla."  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  key 
managers  of  the  1960  campaign.  He  then 
served  as  a  White  House  aide  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  now  has  greater 
access  to  the  President  than  any  Postmaster 
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neneral  since  James  A.  Farley.  And  after 
^T  vears  as  White  House  liaison  man  with 
^*  eress,  O'Brien  is  the  best-Uked  and  most 
J^fllar    Administration    figure    on    Capitol 

Hill 

When  President  Johnson  decided  to  ele- 
fftte  O'Brien  to  the  Cabinet  rather  than  lose 
Ms  services,  it  Is  unUkely  either  man  fully 
realized  how  "right"  the  appointment  was. 
In  Washington  the  Impression  got  around 
that  O'Brien  would  do  little  more  than  oc- 
cupy the  Postmaster  General's  baronial  of- 
flce  while  he  continued  to  perform  as  poUtl- 
cal  strategist  and  leglslaUve  missionary.  It 
didn't  take  him  long,  however,  to  learn  he 
bad  inherited  a  postal  mess.  A  proud  and 
compeUtlve  man,  O'Brien  resolved  he  would 
not  permit  his  reputation  for  accomplish- 
ment to  be  tarnished  without  putting  up  a 
fierce  battle.  He  came  to  the  fray  well 
equipped,  bringing  the  analytical  mind  and 
toe  organizational  skill  that  marked  his  pre- 
vious electoral  efforts,  plus  a  thick  skin  and 
a  touch  of  Irish  temper.  Though  he  sUlI 
acts  as  L.B.J.'8  chief  legislative  adviser  and 
handles  Important  political  chores,  there  l8 
no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  Post  Office. 
O'Brien  Is  running  the  show. 

As  the  Postmaster  General,  he  Is  demon- 
straUng  not  only  unusual  energy  but  also 
a  flair  for  modern  management  practices. 
Last  year  he  created  the  department's  first 
OfBce  of  Planning  and  upgraded  the  small 
aBd  unproductive  Office  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering to  the  more  prestigious  status  of  a 
bureau,  bringing  in  dozens  of  highly  quail- 
fled  outsiders  to  run  them.  Overriding  his 
cautious  engineers,  he  launched  a  $100-mll- 
Uon  crash  mechanization  program— includ- 
ing a  computer  center,  which  eventually  will 
keep  track  of  mall  fiow  and  manpower  use 
In  the  seventy-five  largest  post  offices.  He  has 
also  embarked  on  a  program  to  provide  the 
Post  Office  with  professional  management  by 
recruiting  250  college  graduates  over  the 
next  five  years,  and  Is  seeking  funds  for  a 
posUl  academy  to  train  other  executives  In 
modern  mall  techniques.  Finally,  O'Brien 
has  expanded  efforts  to  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  large  mailers— persuading  them 
to  plan  their  mailings  to  make  the  postal  Job 
easier  and  to  perform  themselves  many  op- 
erations (see  box,  opposite)  that  once  were 
dumped  onto  the  mall  system. 

It's  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Last  year 
O'Brien's  deputy  reluctantly  conceded  to  a 
congressional  committee  that  service  was 
worse  than  in  1956.  "In  all  candor,"  the 
Postmaster  General  now  admits,  "I  cannot 
say  that  mall  service  Is  adequate."  Rare  Is 
the  mall  user  who  cannot  recount  an  unfor- 
givable delay:  and  air-mail  special-delivery 
packet  that  takes  eight  days  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  Washington  or  a  first-class  let- 
ter that  spends  five  days  crossing  Manhattan. 
(Photographs  of  two  high-ranking  Post  Of- 
fice officials,  Intended  for  use  In  this  article, 
vanished  In  the  malls  and  the  pictures  had  to 
be  retaken.)  Though  postal  officials  protest 
defensively  that  the  number  of  complaints 
is  modest  compared  with  the  volume  of  mall 
handled,  they  Ignore  the  strong  probability 
that  most  dissatisfied  customers  do  not 
bother  to  lodge  formal  complaints. 

METHODS    DEFEAT    THE    SYSTEM 

Considering  the  state  of  the  department's 
facilities,  personnel,  and  management — and 
the  limitations  under  which  the  system  is  re- 
quired to  operate — It  would  be  miraculous  if 
the  service  were  first  class.  Mall  volume  in 
fiscal  1967  Is  expected  to  reach  80  billion 
pieces — more  than  all  the  mall  handled  by 
all  other  postal  services  in  the  world.  Even 
by  the  Post  Office  staff's  conservative  esti- 
mates, the  volume  will  rise  18  percent  more 
by  1972.  If  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  past 
two  years  should  continue,  the  figure  could 
be  as  high  as  35  percent.  Yet  the  work  of 
handling  the  mall  la  being  performed  today 
with  much  the  same  facilities  that  existed 
before  World  War  II,  when  only  one-third  as 
much  mall  was  processed.    Almost  all  of  the 


seventy-five  largest  post  offices,  which  process 
50  percent  of  the  mall,  were  built  near  rail- 
road stations  at  a  time  when  10.000  trains  a 
day  hauled  the  bulk  of  the  mall.  Now,  with 
only  900  trains  In  dally  use.  the  movement  of 
mail  depends  heavily  on  trucks  that  must 
move  to  and  from  depots  In  the  heart  of 
traffic-choked  cities.  Pew  post  offices  can  be 
adequately  mechanized:  fioors  are  too  weak 
to  support  heavy  machinery,  ceilings  are  too 
low  for  overhead  conveyer  systems,  layouts 
are  Impossible  to  adapt  to  efficient  mall-fiow 
systems. 

Most  of  today's  mall,  therefore,  is  collected, 
processed,  and  delivered  by  the  same  meth- 
ods employed  a  century  ago.  Even  in  a  post 
office  as  Important  as  Chicago's,  throngs  of 
clerks  stUl  perch  before  pigeonhole  cases, 
laboriously  sorting  individual  letters  by  hand 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  a  minute.  For 
letters  without  a  zip-code  number,  clerks 
must  remember  thousands  of  routing 
"schemes"  for  towns  aU  over  the  country. 
And  this  process.  In  one  form  or  another,  is 
repeated  an  average  of  six  times  as  the  letter 
or  parcel  travels  from  the  sender  to  the  ad- 
dressee. So  great  Is  the  human  effort  in- 
volved tliat  81  percent  of  the  Post  Office's 
current  budget  of  $6.3  billion  goes  to  pay 
workers. 

The  department's  700.000  employees,  one 
of  every  four  on  the  federal  civilian  payroll, 
work  in  an  atmosphw«jOf  frustration  that  Is 
ruinous  to  morale.  "lielr  duties,  demand- 
ing but  dull,  must  h4  performed  largely  at 
unappealing  hours:  clerks  labor  through  the 
night  to  process  the  mall;  carriers  must  re- 
port before  dawn  to  prepare  for  their  morn- 
ing rounds.  Pay  Is  poor  at  all  levels  despite 
a  25  percent  average  increase  since  1962;  be- 
ginning bus  drivers  in  many  cities  earn  $100 
a  month  more  than  postal  recruits.  Oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  almost  nil. 
Some  85  percent  of  all  postal  workers  are 
crowded  Into  the  bottom  four  grades — with  a 
pay  celling,  even  after  twenty-one  years,  of 
$7,267.  The  typical  carrier  or  clerk  Is  mad- 
deningly aware  that  he  will  retire  with  the 
same  rank.  It's  not  surprising,  then,  that 
many  employees  are  touchy  and  brusque 
with  the  public,  resentful  of  criticism  and 
antagonistic  toward  their  superiors — or  that 
they  react  as  quickly  and  violently  as  they 
do  to  anv  real  or  Imagined  threat  to  the  se- 
curity that  is  the  main  attraction  of  their 
Jobs. 

In  prosperous  times,  security  Is  not  attrac- 
tion enough.  In  many  areas  across  the 
countrv — San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  sub- 
urbs are  two — the  Post  Office  literally  cannot 
find  qualified  people.  When  it  can  hire  peo- 
ple, more  often  than  not  they  are  soon  gone. 
Post  Office  turnover  has  Jumped  from  a  pre- 
war 13  percent  to  a  current  21  percent.  Last 
year  the  department  had  to  take  on  180.000 
employees  to  fill  80.000  new  Jobs.  The  de- 
cline in  the  caliber  of  personnel  is  evident  in 
many  large  post  offices.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
service  was  a  haven  for  many  highly  edu- 
cated men  who  could  not  find  Jobs  elsewhere, 
especially  Negro  college  graduates,  who  came 
to  the  Post  Office  in  droves.  Today  postal 
recruits  are  still  disproportionately  Negro. 
But  employment  bars  have  come  down  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  other  government  agen- 
cies, leaving  the  Post  Office  to  forage  among 
those  with  lesser  skills.  Many  heavy  Jobs 
once  done  by  men  are  now  performed,  un- 
satisfactorily, by  women.  Senator  Daniel  B. 
Brewster.  Maryland  Democrat  and  member 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  committee,  charges 
that  the  department  has  become  a  "dumping 
ground"  for  persons  otherwise  unemploy- 
able. 

This  growing  work  force  Is  anything  but 
tractable.  A  breakdown  In  discipline  Is 
blamed  by  congressional  postal  experts  for 
part  of  the  trouble  In  the  Chicago  post  office. 
O'Brien  has  taken  public  note  of  disciplinary 
problems  elsewhere.  Part  of  the  problem  Is 
that  some  92  percent  of  all  postal  workers 
are  members  of  fourteen  labor  unions  that 
are  militant,    competitive.   Jealous   of   theU- 


Jurisdictions,  and  resistant  to  change.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  granted  them  formal  recogni- 
tion, and  now  the  Post  Office  is  carved  up 
into  24.400  different  bargaining  units  When 
the  unions  cannot  win  a  point  across  the 
table,  they  sometimes  go  over  the  heads  of 
department  executives  to  Congress. 

UNIONS   RETARD   INNOVATION 

The  union  leaders  declare  pubUcly  they 
have  no  fear  of  mechamzatlon.  but  they  man- 
age to  find  fault  with  almost  every  de\-ice 
the  Poet  Office  Installs.  Some  claim  that 
new  mechanical  letter  sorters,  which  compel 
operators  to  keep  up  with  their  sixty-a-min- 
ute  pace,  are  too  nerve-racking  and  fatigu- 
ing. Others  assail  the  three-wheeled 
"mallsters"  used  by  residential  letter  car- 
riers as  a  threat  to  mailmen's  lives.  They 
fire  public  broadsides  against  the  zip  code, 
which  Is  central  to  all  future  mechanization 
plans.  "Our  unions  don't  hesitate  to  criticize 
our  programs  for  their  own  personal  rea- 
sons." complains  an  indignant  assistant  post- 
master general. 

The  picture  Is  hardly  any  better  at  the  su- 
pervisory level.  Until  recently,  promotions 
depended  to  a  considerable  degree  on  political 
influence.  There  was — and  is — nothing  au- 
tomatic about  the  rise  to  the  top  of  the  beet- 
qualified  candidate.  When  a  man  with  su- 
perior abilities  does  advance,  he  may  well 
discover  more  frustration  than  satl£i;w:tion. 
Hemmed  in  by  hundreds  of  petty  regulations, 
and  caught  between  a  poUtlcally  appointed 
postmaster  and  frequently  belligerent  sub- 
ordinates, he  is  asked  to  do  tds  Job  without 
any  real  training  In  management  techniques. 
Last  year  Congress  reject-ed  a  request  for  $2 
mllUon  to  teach  inexperienced  supervisors 
and  local  postmasters  procedi'j-es  for  nego- 
tiating labor  contracts  and  handling  em- 
ployee grievances. 

Many  supervisors,  moreover,  find  it  difficult 
to  shift  their  loyalties  from  the  work  force. 
In  which  they  have  usually  spent  long  years, 
to  the  department.  Nearly  all  belong  to  the 
30,400-member  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors,  now  demanding  contract 
negoUatlons  with  the  ver>'  management  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  The  whole  set  of 
relationships  is  so  bad  that  O'Brien  last  year 
felt  It  necessary  to  complain  publicly  about 
"supervisors  who.  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
their  own  popularity,  make  a  habit  of  dep- 
recating, in  the  presence  of  employees  under 
their  supervision,  programs  they  feel  might 
be  unpopular.  I  consider  this  kind  of  be- 
ha\-ior  unmanly.  dislo>'al,  and  &n  insult  to 
the  postal  service" 

Just  above  the  supervisors  are  33,000  poet- 
masters — eve.-v  one  of  them  chosen  subject 
to  the  veto  of  a  Congressman  or  local  polit- 
ical chieftain.  OBrien  insists  that  the  prob- 
lem of  political  patronage  in  the  Post  Office 
is  much  exaggerated.  His  %-iew.  however, 
may  well  be  colored  by  his  special  relations 
with  Congress.  An  excellent  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  inbred  postal  system  needs 
an  occasional  Infusion  of  outsiders,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  noncareer  men  ap- 
pointed to  postmastershlps  are  receiving  re- 
wards for  political  service  rather  than  being 
picked  on  their  merit  as  managers,  their 
professional  qualifications,  or  their  interest 
In  improving  the  service.  It  Is  encouraging 
that  In  the  O'Brien  regime  more  career  men 
have  been  promoted  to  important  postmas- 
terships  and  that  Chairman  Mike  Monroney 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  committee  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  eliminate  political  ap- 
proval of  all  postmasters. 

Finally,  things  are  far  from  perfect  in  the 
department's  headquarters.  The  atmosphere 
there  is  largely  a  compound  of  the  defensive- 
ness  of  men  who  have  taken  too  many  unfair 
beatings  from  Congress  and  the  public, 
and  the  cynicism  bound  to  Infect  peo- 
ple who  have  watched  too  many  confident 
Postmasters  General  finally  accept  defeat. 
O'Brien  shies  away  from  discussing  It.  but  a 
friend  savs  he  was  appalled  In  his  early  days 
on  the  Job  by  the  staff's  apathetic  attltudee. 
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Now,  this  man  adds,  "he  at  least  has  them 
convinced  that  they  should  stick  around  un- 
til their  desks  are  clear." 

Given  the  Intensely  conservative  attitude 
of  the  dep.irtment's  personnel  at  all  levels, 
making  the  revolutionary  changes  needed 
would  be  a  strenuous  t.tsk  for  top  po.->tal 
leaders  under  any  circumstances.  The  Job  Is 
mivde  doubly  dlfflcuU  by  the  restraints  under 
which  they  operate.  Congress,  although  It  Is 
quick  to  fault  postal  service,  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  give  up  ;iny  of  Its  tight  control  In 
the  interest  of  efticlency  Congress  defines 
the  services  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  be  performed. 
Congre.^^s  sets  the  postal  rates  Congress  Axes 
the  size  of  the  postal  work  force  and  estab- 
lishes the  pay  .scales — frequently  with  little 
regard  to  revenues  And  Congress  doles  out 
every  dime  of  the  departments  funds — under 
terms  frankly  designed  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  spent  in  an  Inflexible  manner. 

To  make  matters  w  irse.  the  real  decisions 
on  these  matters  .ire  made  not  by  the  entire 
Congress,  which  regards  postal  problems  as 
totally  lacking  in  political  sex  appeal,  but  by 
four  separate  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Two  must  legislate,  two  must  ap- 
propriate money — and  the  coordination  of 
views  and  intentions  among  the  four  some- 
times leaves  a  gre.it  deal  to  be  desired. 

At  that,  the  Coiigressmen  have  often  shown 
themselves  to  be  more  progressive  than  the 
department's  professional  management. 
Only  after  persistent  urging  by  members  of 
a  House  appropriations  subcommittee  did  the 
department  establish  an  Office  of  Research 
and  Engineering  in  1956  Congressmen  were 
ahead  of  post:il  officials  in  taking  a  look  at 
Europe's  postal  systems  tor  new  Ideas. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  clear  that,  on  balance. 
Congress  holds  too  tight  a  rein  on  the  Post 
Office,  and  the  Influence  has  not  always  been 
benevolent. 

The  IneviUible  result  of  this  Irrational  sys- 
tem is  inefficiency  and  a  chronic  disparity  In 
revenues  and  costs  The  official  postal  defi- 
cit In  the  current  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at 
$637  million.'  Given  the  Immutable  politi- 
cal realities,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  Post- 
master General  will  ever  completely  close  the 
gap.  O'Brien  recognizes  the  need  to  try.  and 
over  the  long  haul  he  hopes  that  moderniza- 
tion of  postal  methods  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  department  to  cut  the  deficit  drasti- 
cally. But  to  balance  the  books  right  now. 
he  Is  proposing  to  Congress  a  $700-mllllon 
boost  In  mail  rates — 1  cent  on  first-class  mall 
and  air  mail  and  20  to  30  percent  on  second- 
class  and  thlrd-cUiss  mail.  The  request  la 
sure  to  touch  off  a  furious  fight,  however, 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  O'Brien  will  get  his 
way. 

TIME  TO  STOP  PLAYING  FIREMAN 

So  much  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the  Post 
Office  is  so  obvious  that  It  is  dlfflcuU  to  un- 
derstand why  most  of  O'Brien's  moves 
were  not  undertiU^en  years  ago  by  his 
predecessors.  Some  tried,  Arthur  E.  Sum- 
merfleld  Initiated  the  regional  administra- 
tive organization  that  relieves  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  burden  of  dealing 
with  the  petty  problems  of  33.000  Individual 
postmasters.  J.  Edward  Day  Introduced  the 
zip  code — the  most  Important  single  Innova- 


'Postal  expenditures  actually  exceed  cur- 
rent revenues  of  S5  billion  by  more  than  $12 
billion.  But  Congress  has  ruled  that  certain 
expenses,  such  as  losses  incurred  on  delivery 
of  mail  sent  by  nonprofit  organizations  and 
on  the  operation  of  small  rural  post  offices, 
are  valuable  public  service  costs  that  should 
be  borne  by  all.  That  amount,  therefore,  is 
charged  directly  to  the  Treasury.  Critics  of 
the  method  for  paying  these  public-service 
charges  complain  they  have  grown  from  a 
mere  $37  million  in  1960  to  an  estimated  $567 
million — and  that  the  general  public  pays 
many  costs  that  should  be  paid  by  mail  users 
alone. 


tlon  in  decades  John  A.  Gronouskl.  now 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland,  pushed  through 
regulations  making  second-class  and  thlrd- 
cl.iss  mailers  zlp-C(xie  and  presort  mall. 
But  nobody  before  O'Brien  really  put  to- 
gether a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  de- 
partment's problems.  And  nobody  before 
O'Brien  brought  to  the  Job  the  forward-look- 
ing approach  that  Is  routine  in  any  well-run 
business.  The  pre.^ent  postal  boss  is  quick  to 
defend  those  who  held  the  Job  before  him. 
"Every  guy  who  sat  here  Just  tried  to  keep 
his  head  above  water."  he  explains.  "A  crisis 
around  here  can  be  a  Congressman  who  wants 
some  guy  In  a  third-class  post  office  to  get 
some  more  money.  The  question  is.  can  we 
get  out  of  the  role  of  fireman  and  take  some 
ste{>s  in  planning?" 

O'Brien  has  already  taken  two  Important 
steps  in  this  direction  by  establishing  the  Of- 
fice of  Planning  under  the  direction  of 
Ronald  B.  Lee.  thirty-four,  and  by  turning 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Engineering  Into  a 
bureau  headed  by  an  assistant  postmaster 
general.  To  fill  this  critically  Important  post, 
O  Brlen  outbid  the  Pentagon  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Packer,  forty-six,  a  former 
engineering  manager  of  Xerox  Corp.  Lee,  a 
West  Point  graduate  ('54)  and  former  White 
House  fellow,  commands  a  small  band  of 
highly  qualified  analysts  who  will  suggest, 
coordinate,  and  criticize  specific  planning 
projects  for  the  department's  six  bureaus  and 
will  use  their  own  expertise  on  more  general 
studies.  His  function,  Lee  explains,  is  to 
"ask  the  primary  questions  " 

There  is  no  dearth  of  such  questions.  Why 
should  the  Post  Office  sell  postage  stamps'? 
Lee  asks.  Millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved 
each  year  if  envelopes  did  not  have  to  be 
placed  Just  so  for  canceling.  Why  not  con- 
tract with  manufacturers  to  make  envelopes 
with  a  special  Ink  Imprint  that  could  be 
canceled  photoelectrlcally,  with  the  fee  to  the 
Post  Office  passed  on  to  the  envelope  buyer'' 
Why  should  post  offices  be  built  in  the  center 
of  big  cities?  Perhaps  the  Post  Office  should 
switch  to  mall -processing  factories  close  to 
airports.  How  much  money  can  be  saved  by 
eliminating  special-service  windows  In  post 
offices? 

The  department  also  lacks  vital  informa- 
tion about  Itself.  It  has  no  well-defined 
standards  of  service,  no  continuing  means  of 
keeping  track  of  how  good  a  Job  It  does,  no 
real  evidence  that  the  present  structure  Is 
the  best  for  performing  the  tasks  of  the  serv- 
ice. Lee  is  now  talking  with  a  management 
consultant  about  applying  systems  analysts 
to  the  department's  over-all  organization  and 
may  soon  sign  a  contract  for  a  study.  Sys- 
tems analysis  already  has  been  used  to  re- 
organize two  of  the  department's  six  bu- 
reaus, and  to  examine  transportation  meth- 
ixls.  Work  Is  also  under  way  on  a  "quality- 
service  Index,"  which  would  rate  mall  serv- 
ice between  various  cities  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis.  The  Index  may  be  in  use 
within  two  years  and  eventually  it  may  be 
used  to  establish  standards  for  speed  of  serv- 
ice between  most  major  cities. 

The  planning  group  has  already  had  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  headquarters 
staff's  previously  sketchy  forecasting  proce- 
dures. It  has  Introduced  In  the  Post  Office 
the  planning-programlng-budgetlng  system 
pioneered  in  the  government  by  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  The  focus  Is 
on  the  department's  output,  with  activities 
divided  Into  eight  categories:  direct  service 
to  mailers,  processing,  delivery,  transporta- 
tion, auxiliary  services  (such  as  money 
orders,  the  sale  of  migratory  bird  stamps, 
etc.).  postal  laws,  research  and  development, 
and  general  support.  Planning  groups  have 
been  set  up  for  each  of  these  categories  to 
forecast  future  demands  and  devise  the 
means  to  meet  them.  One  of  Lee's  spe- 
cialists acts  as  coordinator  for  each  category 
and  the  plans  are  all  subject  to  bis  office's 


criticism   before  they  go  to  O'Brien  for  ap- 
proval. 

Initially,  the  program  memoranda  exiiected 
for  each  category  must  be  based  on  u  five- 
year  projection.  Actually,  Lee  points  out.  in 
.some  areiis  It  is  already  [xi&sible  to  go  well 
beyond  that.  Nothing  really  new  Is  likely  to 
be  developed  In  modes  of  transportation, 
for  example,  in  the  next  couple  of  decades, 
"it  will  still  be  air.  rail,  and  highway.  So 
we  can  plan  out  for  perhaps  twenty-five 
years."  In  mall  processing,  however,  the  sur- 
face has  barely  been  scratched,  and  no  one 
is  now  able  to  guess  when  the  next  break- 
through will  come  "Here  we  need  a  shorter 
period  to  work  in."  Lee  explains. 

The  planning  director  is  careful  to  under- 
play the  potential  of  his  work.  "I'd  be  an 
idiot  to  tell  you  that  anything  we  have  in 
mind  win  eliminate  the  deficit,"  he  says. 
"What  we  will  do  is  establish  a  standard  of 
service  and  make  the  changes  necessary  to 
meet  it.  "  But  Lee's  analysts  have  begim  to 
identify  cost-reduction  possibilities  Merely 
by  reducing  the  time  involved  in  transport- 
ing empty  mallbags,  Lee  estimates,  the  Post 
Office  can  .■'ave  $9  million. 

The  real  savings  and  improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency, however,  are  expected  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  research  and  development  team 
Packer  is  assembling.  Because  few  men  with 
the  needed  qualifications  are  available  inside 
the  organization,  he  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
talent  search  in  industry  and  elsewhere  in 
the  government.  It's  not  the  easiest  qu^st 
in  the  world:  few  research  engineers  normally 
think  of  a  Post  Office  career.  But  Packer,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  Cornell  who  ac- 
cepted the  Job  because  It  offered  "a  virgin 
territory  for  achievement."  Is  getting  a  good 
resp>ons'e  from  others  to  the  same  appeal.  He 
has  hired  eighty  new  engineers,  and  Is  con- 
fident he  will  soon  be  able  to  fill  half  a  dozen 
high-level  executive  posts. 

SOME    NEEDED   CHANGES 

The  new  research  chief  Is  outspokenly 
critical  of  the  way  his  functions  were  carried 
out  In  the  past.  "The  organization."  he  ex- 
plains, "was  fairly  primitive  compared  to  the 
needs  The  accepted  understanding  of  en- 
gineering— a  service  organization  In  a  passive, 
defensive  position  answering  the  require- 
ments of  others,  with  no  initiative  or  leader- 
ship— was  totally  unacceptable.  The  Inven- 
tory of  talents  was  too  narrow  for  future 
needs.  The  breadth  of  attack  was  inade- 
quate— essentially  a  fragmented  approach  to 
a  huge  problem  crying  for  an  integrated  ap- 
proach. And,  In  terms  of  modern  engineering 
requirements,  the  caliber  of  people  was  too 
low."  He  quickly  adds,  however,  that  the 
flaws  were  not  the  fault  of  these  running  the 
program  "it  was  Just  the  system." 

Packer  is  reorganizing  the  structure  revis- 
ing Its  priorities  and  reassigning  Its  person- 
nel. "We  nre  shedding  some  blood."  he  says. 
"demoting  some  people  and  sidetracking 
others;  a  year  from  now  fifteen  of  the  top 
twenty  people  will  have  been  brought  in 
from  the  outside."  He  plans  three  major 
changes  in  tlie  bureau's  operations.  It  will 
initiate  more  projects  rather  than  spend 
most  of  Its  time  solving  specific  and  fre- 
quently petty  problems  posed  by  other  of- 
ficials. It  will  play  a  larger  role  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  800  to  900  new 
buildings  the  Post  Office  puts  up  each  year 
now  planned  and  executed  mainly  by  re- 
gional officials.  And  It  will  "take  Into  our 
own  hands  many  of  the  things  now  done 
for  us  by  private  Industry."  In  the  past 
the  department's  research  engineers  spent 
practically  all  of  their  time  supervising  out- 
side research  contracts.  Packer  plans  to 
build  a  laboratory  In  Washington,  attached 
to  a  regular  postal  station,  enabling  his  re- 
searchers to  test  ideas  and  systems  on  "live  " 
mall. 

He  has  no  Intention,  however,  of  merely 
creating  a  larger,  smarter,  but  equally  In- 
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bred  research  organization.  He  hopes  to 
use  more  outside  expertise  than  ever  before. 
As  a  start,  twenty-eight  technical  experts 
and  executives  from  private  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  education  have  been  recruited 
to  form  the  Research  and  Engineering  Ad- 
visory Council,  Members  come  from  con- 
struction, communication.  Information  proc- 
essing, electronics,  automotive  manulactur- 
Ing,  human  engineering,  and  the  aerospace 
industry.  The  council  Is  expected  to  meet 
four  times  a  year,  with  panels  devoted  to 
specific  problem  areas  working  almost  on  a 
continuing  basis,  and  its  recommendations 
will  go  directly  to  O'Brien.  In  addition. 
Packer  plans  a  postal-technology  symposium 
this  year  at  which  Post  Office  officials  will 
outline  for  upwards  of  100  research  groups 
and  technically  oriented  companies  the  tech- 
nological needs  of  the  department  and  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  the  market  It  offers 
industry. 

Most  of  Packer's  effort  is  directed  at  the 
long-term  future.  "We  are  applying  our- 
selves to  the  problems  ten  years  late,"  he 
says.  "We  are  not  doing  things  now  that 
truly  represent  the  state  of  the  art.  We 
must  be  looking  forward  to  the  possibilities 
In  completely  new  fields  of  technology." 
But  Packer  Is  also  very  much  Involved  In  the 
current  mechanization  program,  which  Is 
being  accelerated  at  last  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  much  talk  but  only  cautious  and 
half-hearted  action. 

THE     LIMITS     OF     MECHANIZATION 

Clearly  there  are  limits  to  accomplishment 
in  some  phases  of  the  postal  proces^s.  Mech- 
anization of  collection  and  delivery,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  look  very  promising.  Mall- 
men  will  probably  always  be  needed  to  pick 
up  maU  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poet- 
boxes  and  to  carry  it  to  millions  of  front 
doors.  But  two-thirds  of  all  postal  workers 
are  employed  Inside  the  nation's  post  offices, 
and  even  within  the  limitations  of  today's 
technology  a  great  deal  can  he  done  to 
mechanize  their  jobs.  O'Brien  is  determined 
to  do  It.  and  Is  spending  four  times  as  much 
on  this  task  as  the  department  did  as 
recent! v  as  1963. 

The  dlfTerence  mechanization  can  make  Is 
dramatically  evident  In  the  five-year-old 
main  station  In  Detroit — the  department's 
operational  proving  ground  for  Its  most  ad- 
vanced devices.  The  building  Is  located  Just 
off  one  of  the  city's  many  expressways.  Broad 
driveways  run  Into  large  truck  maneuvering 
areas  and  78,000  square  feet  of  platform 
space.  Two  railroad  tracks  also  serve  the 
loading  area,  with  space  for  fourteen  cars. 

As  mall  originating  In  Detroit  Is  unloaded, 
the  sacks  are  dumped  Into  manhole-like 
drops  onto  conveyor  systems  that  carry  them 
to  one  of  the  building's  four  other  floors. 
Letters  are  shaken  out  of  the  sacks  onto 
another  conveyor  system  that  feeds  them 
Into  a  "culler" — a  large  spinning  drum  that 
permits  only  flat  mall  to  pass.  Hotel  keys 
or  rolls  of  photographic  film,  for  example, 
are  rejected  for  hand  processing.  The  pieces 
pass  on  to  an  "edge-stacker,"  which  flips  the 
fast-moving  letters  Into  an  upright  position 
on  their  long  sides.  Square  envelopes  fre- 
quently tumble  in  the  edger-stacker,  and 
oversized  envelopes  won't  fit — which  Is  why 
the  Post  Office  would  like  to  get  rid  of  both 
of  them.  A  "facer-canceler"  then  locates 
the  stamp,  cancels  It.  postmarks  the  letter. 
and  separates  the  mall  automatically  so  that 
addresses  are  on  the  same  side  and  can  be 
processed  by  the  sorting  machine. 

One  of  two  new  sorting  devices  in  use  in 
Detroit  is  worked  by  an  operator  who  key- 
codes  letters  as  they  pass  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
a  minute.  The  keys  set  release  mechanisms 
on  moving  metal  slots  into  which  the  letters 
drop.  When  each  slot  reaches  the  proper 
sorting  bin,  the  release  mechanism  Is  trig- 
gered and  the  letters  fall  into  the  bin.  By 
this  method  operators  process  letters  twice  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  sorted  by  hand.     But  an 


equally  Important  Improvement  Is  in  the 
greater  number  of  categories  into  which  the 
operator  divides  the  mail.  A  hand-sorting 
clerk  can  reach  no  more  than  eighty-four 
pigeonholes,  and  for  this  reason  letters  must 
be  sorted  and  resorted  until  they  are  broken 
dowTi  into  a  carrier's  load.  The  twenty-two 
machines  In  Detroit  sort  mail  Into  213  sepa- 
rate boxes,  and  can  be  programed  to  make  as 
many  as  367  separations. 

This  device,  however,  is  primitive  com- 
pared with  the  zip-code  reading  machine 
now  being  tested  In  Detroit.  Using  two 
optical  scanners.  It  can  read  printed  or 
typed  addresses  and  zip-code  numbers  on 
36.000  letters  an  hour  and  divide  them  Into 
as  many  categories  as  desired.  The  ma- 
chine is  not  yet  perfect.  It  rejects  letters 
that  carry  any  type  other  than  the  address 
or  zip-code  number  In  the  last  line  on  the 
envelope.  Letters  with  the  address  askew 
or  smudged  are  also  rejected  and  the  scan- 
ner does  not  read  handwriting.  But  some 
80  percent  of  all  mall  is  business  mail,  almost 
all  with  typed  or  printed  addresses.  So  the 
Post  Office  sees  the  scanner — with  justifica- 
tion as  a  great  hope  for  the  future.  Half  a 
dozen  are  scheduled  to  go  Into  post  offices 
this  year  and  O'Brien  has  said  the  system 
needs  seventy  of  the  $260,000  machines. 
Once  the  mall  has  been  sorted  in  Detroit, 
It  goes  Into  plastic  trays  on  conveyers  and 
is  automatically  directed  to  tying  and  sack- 
ing areas.  Finally,  again  by  conveyor,  the 
sacks  pass  through  a  sorting  machine  simi- 
lar to  the  keyboard  letter  sorter,  then  move 
on  to  the  docks  where  they  are  loaded  on 
rail  cars  or  trucks  for  travel  to  the  airport, 
to  other  cities,  or  to  Detroit  neighborhood 
stations  for  carrier  delivery. 

For  the  rest  of  the  postal  system,  mechani- 
zation like  Detroit's  is  far  off.  In  the  mean- 
time. O'Brien  Is  enlisting  big  mall  users  to 
help  him  prevent  the  service  from  suffering 
further  deterioration.  He  Is  putting  much 
of  his  hope  for  vo'untary  cooperation  on  300 
Mall  Users  Councils,  organized  In  the  past  six 
years.  Each  council  Is  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  most  of  the  large  mail-generating 
firms  in  a  given  area,  and  they  meet  peri- 
odically with  local  postmasters  and  special- 
ists in  collection,  processing,  and  transpor- 
tation. In  mid-January,  for  the  first  time, 
fifteen  regional  meetings  of  the  councils 
were  held  to  hear  progress  reports  by  postal 
officials,  to  discuss  their  own  problems,  and 
to  explore  new  ideas  for  mailer  cooperation, 
such  as  a  proposed  "early  warning  system" 
for  alerting  postal  authorities  in  advance 
of  heavy  mailings. 

THE  BIGGEST  FIGHTS  LIE  AHEAD 

With  the  programs  he  has  Initiated  or 
expanded  over  the  past  sixteen  months. 
O'Brien  has  made  an  Impressive  start  In  his 
battle  to  Improve  the  postal  service.  And 
he  is  not  afraid  to  ask  for  money.  His  cur- 
rent budget  request  Is  for  $6.7  billion,  a  6.7 
percent  increase.  It  Includes  a  rise  of  40.2 
percent  In  spending  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  of  45.9  percent  In  outlays  for 
plant  and  equipment.  But  many  of  the 
most  critical  skirmishes  lie  ahead,  and 
whether  O'Brien,  or  anyone,  can  rescue  the 
postal  system  Is  still  very  much  in  doubt. 


UNNECESSARY   INTEREST   OF    814' 2 
BILLION  A  YEAR  FOR  15  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6  and  7,  I  charged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  its  present 
Chairman  in  particular,  had  ignored  the 
public  interest  and  had  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  $211  billion  in 


excess  interest  charges  over  the  past 
15  years.  Any  public  ofBcial  who  has 
cost  the  people  $1412  billion  a  year  for 
15  years  in  unnecessary'  interest  burdens 
is  a  luxury  we  cannot  longer  afiford. 

As  I  noted  in  these  two  speeches.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
start  correcting  this  situation  by  refus- 
ing to  reappoint  William  McChesney 
Martin  as  Chairman  on  March  31,  and  by 
allowing  Federal  Reserve  Governor 
Charles  N.  Shepardson  to  retire  on 
April  30, 

These  are  actions  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  in  the  next  few  weeks.  But 
they  are  limited  actions  and  they  will 
not' solve  the  entire  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  will  not  absolve  the  Con- 
gress of  its  responsibility  to  set  our 
monetary  policies  straight. 

Under  the  so-called  seized  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  handcuffed*in  deal- 
ing effectively  with  monetarj-  policy. 
This  results  directly  from  the  Congress' 
failure  to  do  its  duty  over  the  years. 
Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitutional 
role  in  this  area  and  has  allowed  the 
Federal  Reser\'e  to  more  and  more  move 
out  from  under  the  control  of  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

Of  course,  we  have  President  Eisen- 
hower to  blame  for  most  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  was  the  last  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  so  willingly  gave  in  to  William 
McChesney  Martin  and  allowed  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  seize  its  independence. 
President  Eisenhower,  apparently,  was 
sadly  mistaken  about  the  statutes  and 
thought  that  the  Federal  Resen-e  was 
some  sort  of  second  government  in 
Washington.  President  Eisenhower's 
mistake  has  cost  the  country  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  and  is  responsible  for 
the  highest  interest  rate  in  40  years 
which  now  plague  the  Nation. 

To  correct  these  Republican  errors, 
and  to  bring  a  semblance  of  sanity  to  our 
monetary  affairs.  I  have  introduced  H  Jl. 
11.  Basically,  this  bill  is  designed  to  re- 
turn the  control  of  monetary  policy  to 
the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives, including  the  President  and  the 
U.S.  Congress.  This  bill  is  not  revolu- 
tionary in  any  sense.  All  it  does  is  put 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  essentially 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
have  to  play  the  game  by  the  rules.  Un- 
der H.R.  11,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  no 
longer  receive  favored  treatment  and  its 
bureaucrats  would  have  to  abide  by  the 
same  regulations  and  laws  as  do  all  other 
Federal  employees. 

Is  it  revolutionary  to  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  land?  I  certainly 
hope  not. 

My  bill  would  make  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
coterminous  with  the  President's  tenure 
and  would  reduce  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  from  7  to  5,  and 
their  terms  from  14  years  to  5  years. 
Under  this  bill,  the  President  would  be 
able  to  choose  a  Board  that  would 
work  in  harmony  with  the  economic  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  administration. 
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As  things  stand  now,  the  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  are  staggered  in 
sucli  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  President 
from  ever  gaining  effective  control.  He 
cannot  appoint  a  majority  of  the  Board 
until  Iris  last  year  in  office — and  this  is 
dependent  uixin  a  President  being  elected 
to  two  full  terms.  By  the  time  he  ap- 
points a  majority,  he  is  almost  out  of 
office  and  is  in  a  "iameduck"  status. 

This  means  that  he  never  does  have  a 
real  cliance  to  direct  monttury  policy. 

It  is  perfectly  absurd  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  can  determine 
whether  this  countiy  is  at  war  or  peace, 
when  and  where  young  men  shall  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  combat,  whether 
nuclear  bomb.s  are  to  be  dropped  or  not, 
how  many  billions  should  be  assessed  in 
taxation,  and  how  mucli  money  should 
be  spent  for  all  facets  of  American  life, 
and  yet  have  absolutely  no  control  over 
the  money  supply  and  the  credit  of  the 
most  influential  and  economically  power- 
ful nation  on  earth. 

H.R.  11  would  coordinate  the  Nation's 
money  policy  with  the  general  economic 
goals  of  the  administration  by  requiring 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  report  regularly 
to  Con  ;re.-=5  un  it,s  aciivitie:-;  to  implement 
the  PrcsKlent's  economic  programs. 

The  bill  would  also  abolisli  the  Open 
Market  Committee  which  determines 
the  extent  of  the  nioney  supply  through 
its  bond  purchases  and  rales,  and  vest 
this  power  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
directly.  In  this  way.  the  Board  would 
be  directly  responsible  for  its  actions  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  this 
most  vital  area  of  monetary  policy. 

The  bill  would  call  for  rep.\yment  in 
full  of  the  nonuruprieto ry  Federal  Re- 
serve stock  now  in  the  nands  of  the  pri- 
vate banks.  This  would  put  to  rest  for 
all  time  the  spurious  allegations  that 
have  been  pushed  off  on  the  American 
people — that  the  private  commercial 
banks  own  the  system.  The  retirement 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  stock  would  pre- 
vent the  myth  of  bank  ownership  from 
being  perpetuated. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  Is  ri- 
diculous that  no  Independent  or  govern- 
mental audit  has  ever  been  made  of 
America's  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys- 
tem since  its  inception  five  decades  ago. 
The  bankers  opposed  to  improving  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  do  not  favor 
such  an  audit,  yet  bankers  are  the  first 
to  require  a  satisfactory  audit  of  those 
who  seek  to  borrow  money  from  the 
banks. 

H.R.  11  would  also  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  turn  all  of  Its  revenue  over  to 
the  Treasury  and  annually  receive  its 
needed  funds  for  operations  via  the  tra- 
ditional congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  route.  Then  if  monetary 
policy  is  not  operated  properly  the  people 
win  have  a  chance  to  punish  their  elected 
representatives  who  are  responsible. 

The  appropriations  process  is,  of 
course,  a  traditional  means  for  the  Con- 
press  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  in- 
side the  various  Federal  agencies.  It 
provides  a  check  on  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  as  well  as  a  control  over  the  use 
of  public  money.    This  Is  an  Important 


step  in  our  democratic  processes  and  it  is 
certainly  one  which  should  be  followed 
fully  in  the  vital  area  of  monetary  policy. 
There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  escape  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  each 
year.  Unelected  ofllcials  cannot  be  held 
accountable  even  though  tliey  ruin  the 
country  but  elected  officials  like  the  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  Congress  can  be 
held  accountable  by  the  voters.  Elected 
officials  should  not  be  allowed  to  abdi- 
cate their  sworn  duties. 

If  it  is  logical,  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est, for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  escape 
this  scrutiny,  then  it  would  follow  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
all  agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  like- 
wise, be  accorded  this  treatment.  Of 
course,  this  would,  in  effect,  destroy  the 
role  of  the  Congress  and  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  checks  and  balances  set 
up  in  our  Constitution. 

I  hope  tiiat  the  niLmber.';  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  who  ri?^htfully 
guard  their  prerogatives  in  checking  and 
Controlling  the  expenditures  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  will  join  me  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  Fedeial  Reserve  be 
brought  under  this  process. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  annual 
check  on  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  appropriations  route  would 
also  eliminate  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  hold  cnLo  $i5  billion  worth  of 
Government  bonds.  Tl-,e  Federal  Re- 
serve now  holds  these  bonds  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Re.sei  ve  Bank  and  demands 
an  annual  interest  payment  of  between 
SI. 7  billion  and  $1.8  billion  on  this  hold- 
ing. Now  these  are  bonds  wliicli  have 
already  been  paid  for  once  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers;  yet.  the  Federal  Resei've 
continues  to  demand  and  receive  $1.8 
billion  payment  on  them  annually. 

The  Federal  Reserve  finances  its  far- 
flimg  operations  out  of  this  huge  slush 
fund  which  is  unaudited,  unchecked,  and 
unaccounted  for.  No  one  really  knows 
just  where  all  this  money  goes.  We  have 
discovered  the  ultimate  recipients  of 
some  of  this  huge  fund.  At  least  $90,000 
goes  as  dues  to  various  banking  associa- 
tions, including  the  American  Bankers 
Association — the  lobbying  organization 
for  the  Nation's  commercial  banks. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  either  House  would 
allow  such  a  misuse  of  public  funds  if 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  required  to 
come  before  them  for  appropriations. 
No  other  Federal  agency,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, pays  dues  to  a  lobbying  organiza- 
tion— only  the  Federal  Reserve. 

H.R.  11  would  put  an  end  to  such  fun- 
ny money  tactics  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 
I  have  confidence  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  would  see  to  that. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize 
that  H.R.  11  will  not  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  It  will  not  wreck 
our  monetary  system.  It  will  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
our  monetary  system  by  giving  them  a 
voice  in  the  determination  of  its  policies. 
It  will  make  a  group  of  bureaucrats  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people  and 
their  elected   representatives.     That   is 


the  essence  of  democracy  and  I  cannot 
see  liow  anyone  who  believes  in  demo- 
cratic  principles  could  oppose  the  idea. 

H.R.  11  will  return  to  Congress  to  its 
traditional,  constitutional  role  in  deter- 
mining monetary  policy.  It  will  remove 
the  policymaking  decisions  from  the 
hands  of  the  special  interests  and  return 
them  to  the  people  where  they  belong  in 
a  democratic  society. 


LAND    ACQUISITION   BILL   AND   RE- 
L.'VTED  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall]  is  rec- 
ognized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  tripartite  package  of  bills 
designed  to  revise  and  reform  the  Federal 
land  acquisition  policy.  The  first  bill, 
and  the  primary  part  of  this  three-part 
proposed  legislation,  is  drafted  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  present  archaic,  unreal- 
istic, and  unfair  system  that  affects 
thoiLsands  of  persons  wliose  property  is 
taken  annually  under  iho  power  of 
eminent  domain. 

This  particular  bill,  which  would  be 
known  as  the  Fair  Compensation  Act  of 
1967,  is  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  a  las!:  force  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  which  made  an  intensive  re- 
view of  Federal  land  acquisition  ijolicies 
in  the  o8lh  Conyress.  Il  has  since  .fath- 
ered dust  and  has  been  ignored  in  Great 
Society  circles. 

The  unfairness  of  the  present  policy 
has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
hundreds  of  requests  for  iielp  I  have  re- 
ceived from  residents  in  the  Stockton 
and  Kaysinger  Reservoir  areas,  and 
others,  who  simply  cannot  replace  their 
farms  and  other  property  with  the  dol- 
lars they  are  offered  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Federal  programs  involved 
would  be  those  that  include  reservoir 
acquistion,  urban  renewal,  missile  sites, 
and  others  involving  Federal  funds. 

The  more  I  have  studied  the  problem 
the  more  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
major  problem  is  not  so  much  with  the 
Interpretation  of  the  law,  as  it  is  the 
basic  law  itself.  People  whose  land  is 
under  the  threat  of  condemnation  ex- 
pect to  receive  fair  market  value  for  their 
property,  but  the  term  "fair  market 
value"  presumes  a  willing  seller  and  a 
willing  buyer;  and,  indeed,  existing 
legislation  prescribes  it.  It  also  pre- 
sumes a  willing  buyer.  What  about  the 
times  when  the  owner  of  property  is  not 
a  willing  seller,  as  has  occurred  In 
countless  circumstances  at  these  Federal 
projects?  I  have  example  after  example 
in  my  files  of  cases.  They  have  all  been 
referred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
indeed  that  Corps  has  been  most  co- 
operative, including  the  Under  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  in  going  to  the  area 
and  holding  hearings.  But  I  have  files 
of  cases  where  a  farmer,  who  accepted 
a  so-calied  fair  market  value  offer  for  his 
property,  could  not  begin  to  replace  his 
farm  with  what  the  Government  paid 
him.  There  are  some  who  have  been  on 
these  farms  for  generations,  and  are  now 
physically  disabled.  He  has  to  sell  on 
terms  the  Government  prescribes,  and 
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he  has  to  buy  on  terms  the  free  market 
nresciibcs,  often  on  terms  boosted  up  by 
land  speculators.  The  average  person 
in  a  Frdeia!  acquisition  project  is  a  man 
caught  in  the  middle.  He  stands  alone 
against  the  entiie  colossus  of  big  govern- 
ment, and  his  bargaining  position  is  piti- 
fully weak  considering  the  vast  machin- 
erv  of  Government  manpower  and 
money  that  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bargaining  table.  He  may  have  opposed 
or  not  been  consulted  about  the  project 
in  the  beginning. 

Oftentimes  the  speculators  and  the 
downtown  builders  come  to  Washington 
and  sell  a  project,  whereas  the  landowner 
stays  at  home  and  tends  to  his  crops. 
His  disadvantage  is  further  compounded 
by  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  to  the  vast 
amount  of  displacement  and  disruption 
in  present-day  programs,  the  market 
value  standard,  limiting  compensation  to 
the  value  of  the  proE>erty  taken,  was 
adopted  by  the  courts  in  a  comparatively 
uncomplicated  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
toid, when  land  was  plentiful,  and  Gov- 
ernment acquisitions  skirted  cities  and 
bypassed  homes  and  businesses,  causins; 
few  displacement  and  relatively  little 
damage. 

In  fact,  it  was  less  than  100  years  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  very  Congress 
devised  techniques,  the  homestead  law 
and  others,  not  only  to  get  land  out  of 
the  Federal  domain  into  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  but.  strange  as  it 
would  seem  today,  they  devised  the  .same 
technique  to  get  moneys  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  into  the  hands  cf  the  peo- 
ple. Needless  to  say,  at  that  time  we 
had  a  considerable  surplus. 

Neverthe'.e.ss,  the  Federal  courts  have 
made  it  plain  that  they  are  bound  by 
the  established  precedents,  and  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether  other  losses  suffered  by 
property  owners — or  by  tenants — should 
be  absorbed  by  the  public.  The  amount 
of  disruption  caused  by  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  is  astoundingly 
large.  The  accelerated  pace  of  govern- 
ment activity,  supported  by  broadened 
concepts  of  public  use,  make  any  lessen- 
ing of  current  activity  in  the  foreseeable 
future  highly  unlikely. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  Introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  89th  Congress, 
in  each  of  the  next  7  years,  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  are  expected 
to  require  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty from  183.000  separate  ownerships, 
and  the  displacement  of  approximately 
111,000  households,  17,860  businesses, 
2,310  farm  operations,  and  some  disrup- 
tion of  an  additional  1,350  farms.  This 
situation  has  not  changed. 

The  market  value  standard  of  just 
compensation  under  the  fifth   amend- 
ment requires  payment  for  the  property 
taken,   but   does  not  provide  for  other 
losses  or  expenses,  however  severe,  that 
may  be  incurred  by  property  owners  or 
tenants     because     of     the     taking     of 
property. 
Typical  losses  of  this  kind  are: 
First.  Cost  of  moving  personal  prop- 
erty and  the  disconnecting,  dismantling, 
reassembUng,  and  reinstalling  of  struc- 
tures, machinery,  and  equipment; 
Second.  Transportation  and  other  ex- 


penses  to   move   a   displaced   family    to 
replacement  housing; 

Third.  Transportation  and  other  ex- 
penses in  search  of  a  replacement  farm 
or  other  property; 

Fourth.  Expenses  in  obtaining  sub- 
stitute real  property,  such  as  costs  of 
appraisal,  survey,  financing,  title  exam- 
ination, and  closing  co.sts; 

Fifth.  Expenses  incident  to  the  trans- 
fer of  title  to  real  property  required  for 
public  use.  such  as  recording  fees,  trans- 
fer taxes  and  clerk  fees:  and 

Sixth.  Loss  of  crop  income  due  to  un- 
reasonable closing  dates. 

Furthermore,  most  displacements  af- 
fect low  or  moderate  income  famihes  or 
individuals  for  whom  a  force  move  gen- 
erally is  a  very  difficult  financial  experi- 
ence. The  problem  is  aggravated  for  the 
elderly,  the  large  family,  and  it  becomes 
more  so  depending  on  the  distance  they 
must  move  to  relocate. 

Here  is  a  battlefield  in  the  poverty 
problem  that  has  been  completely 
ignored  by  the  poverty  warriors  in  the 
executive  branch. 

It  is  time  that  concern  for  the  effects 
of  displacement  by  Government  action 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion to  assure  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen.  A  greater  share 
of  the  economic  costs  of  displacement 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  on  a  uni- 
form basis,  since  it  is  the  public  interest 
which  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  the  first  place. 
This  is  by  definition. 

This  bir  includes  the  follow-m 
changes  in  Government  policy: 

First.  Congress  would  declare  that 
owners  and  tenants  of  property  acquired 
for  public  programs,  either  Federal  or 
federally  a.ssisted.  shall  be  afforded  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  on  a  basis  as 
nearly  uniform  as  practicable;  that  own- 
ers and  tenants  shall  be  fairly  compen- 
sated for  their  property  and  for  other 
losses  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
because  of  such  programs:  and  that  every 
reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  pre- 
vent hardships  to  persons  caused  to  move 
from  their  homes,  farms,  or  places  of 
business,  or  to  lose  their  employment,  or 
to  suffer  other  economic  injury  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  such  programs,  including 
planned  retirement. 

Second.  That  Congress  establish  a 
uniform  policy  to  guide  the  land  acqui- 
sition practices  of  all  Federal  agencies 
in  order  to  assure  consistent  and  equi- 
table treatment.  These  new  practices 
would  include: 

Every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  real 
property  by  kindly  and  friendly  nego- 
tiated purciiase.  Instead  of  threats  «nd 
harassment,  which  occur  all  too  often 
under  present  law,  we  will  insure  bargain 
and  barter. 

Real  property  should  be  appraised  be- 
fore the  initiation  of  negotiations,  and 
the  owner  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  accompany  the  appraiser  during 
his  inspection  of  the  property. 

Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  should  establish  a 
price  which  he  believes  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  consideration  therefor,  and 
should  make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire 


the  property  for  the  full  amount  so  es- 
tablished. The  initial  offer  should  not 
be  less  than  the  appraised  fair  value  of 
the  property  as  approved  by  the  agency 
head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cedure would  eliminate  some  haggling 
and  horse  trading,  and,  also,  it  would 
ehminale  the  parties  being  hauled  into 
Federal  court,  because,  perhaps,  for  gen- 
erations these  people  have  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  in  a 
similar  position,  but  appreciate  the  par- 
ticular value  of  the  property. 

Congress  provides  a  definition  of 
••market  value  standard"  v.-hich  assures 
that  the  compensation  required  for  prop- 
erty shall  be  the  highest  price  which  the 
pioperty  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  if  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  for  a  reasonable  time,  unaffected 
by  the  project.  Now,  this  implies  no 
leapfroeeing  or  boxing  in  and  it  cer- 
tainly imp'ies  that  all  properties  are  as- 
sayed at  the  same  price  and  that  the 
individual  will  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses incidental  to  transfer  of  the  title 
to  the  United  States. 

Relocation  payments  be  provided  for 
all  displaced  persons  on  a  uniform  basis 
in  all  programs  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  with  the  assistance 
01  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  bill  or  leg  of 
this  legis!ati^  -  triangle,  see'ns  to  amend 
t;-e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  provide  for  more  equitable  treatment 
of  persons  aHected  by  capital  cams 
cau.sed  by  involuntary  sales  of  real  prop- 
evtv  through  eminent  domain  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  through  fed- 
erally asiisttd  programs. 

Congress  would  provide  that  an  owner 
of  property  taken  for  public  use  may 
defer  any  recognition  of  the  gain  on  the 
transfer,  if  he  reinvests  the  compensa- 
tion received  for  the  property  in  first,  any 
real  property :  second,  any  property  used 
in  trade  or  business ;  and  third,  any  prop- 
erty to  be  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  in- 
vestment. 

It  is  this  latter  investment  outlet  that 
has  been  so  objectional  to  our  friends  in 
the  Treasur^^  Department  and  more  par- 
ticular to  our  friends  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Ser\'ice.     What  our  fiscal  friends 
and  foes  ahke  do  not  understand,  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  farms  taken  by  Federal 
acquisition  programs  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  people  in  their  middle  or  later 
years.     These   people   have   Utile   if    no 
desire  to  reinvest  in  a  new  farm  and  try 
to  rebuild  a  farming  operation  that  took 
25  or  more  years  to  build  in  the  first 
place.    This  is  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tional problem  that  a  majority  of  these 
farms  fall  within  the  marginal  opera- 
tion categoi-y.   So  this  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  will  give  persons 
displaced   by    eminent    domain    a    more 
just  and  equitable  treatment  in  regards 
to  capital  gains  so  as  to  make  them,  fi- 
nancially self-sufficient  all  to  the  end  of 
furthering   our  agricultural   policy   and 
reducing     the     number     of     marginal 
producers. 

It  is  paradoxical,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
usually  these  improvements  in  particu- 
lar occur  in  areas  of  high,  rugged  terrain 
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with  a  minimum  of  alluvial  land  that  Is 
tillable  in  the  valleys. 

The  third  final  bill  or  element.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  this  interrelated  legisla- 
tive unit  is  an  amendment  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
owners  and  employees  of  small  business 
concerns  displaced  or  injured  by  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  programs.  This  as- 
sistance would  take  the  form  of  loans, 
information,  and  other  assistance. 

Perhaps,  at  least,  it  is  the  time  that 
we  should  not  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  condemn  private 
lands  so  that  our  interconnections  and 
our  high  voltaee  lines  for  the  Federal  grid 
system  would  not  go  through  already 
held  Federal  property,  or  even  the  for- 
ests, but  would  condemn  additional  pri- 
vate land. 

But  in  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  placing  more 
pressure  on  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  establish  more  selective  priorities  on 
what  we  need,  and  to  make  doubly  cer- 
tain that  the  public  interests  justify  the 
initiation  of  new  programs  and  of  course 
continue  to  protect  the  taxpayers' 
moneys. 

This  would  be  a  healthy  development 
at  a  time  when  the  deficit  of  our  Federal 
budget  is  soaring,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  is  an  acceleration  of  Federal  land 
acquisition  programs  at  the  expense  of 
private  land  ownership. 

A  recent  article  of  farmland  entitled 
"Happy  Motoring — No  Matter  the  Farm- 
er," also  calls  attention  to  our  outdated 
Federal  land  acquisition  policies.  I 
therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Bingham)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HallI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Happy    Motoring — No    M.mter    the    Farmer 
(By  Jay  Rlchter  and  Eileen  Qulgley) 

When  a  problem  affects  u  large  number  of 
people  all  over  the  nation  and  begins  to 
spread  and  prow,  It's  natural  for  the  citizen."; 
Involved  to  look  to  Washington  for  a  solu- 
tion. 

The  problem  affecting  farmers  and  other 
landowners  who  don't  want  to  give  their 
land  up  for  road-buUdlng  or  other  govern- 
ment projects  has  been  around  for  some 
time. 

But  public-use  projects  are  ramifying  nt 
such  a  rate  that  farmers  are  beginning  to 
feel  as  If  they  are  being  "plowed  under"  alon^ 
with  the  vast  areas  of  farmland  now  disap- 
pearing under  concrete. 

And  naturally  they  want  to  know  what  can 
be  done  about  it  In  Washington. 

Since  farmland  Is  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional assets.  It  seems  as  If  there  ought  to 
be  an  agency  or  department  of  government 
for  preserving  agricultural  land  just  as  there 
Is  an  agency  dedicated  to  the  conserving  of 
our  soil. 

In  fact,  the  agricultural  land  that  pro- 
vides food  not  only  for  our  citizens  but  for 
millions  of  hungry  people  all  over  the  world 
ought  to  be  declared  a  National  Treasure 
and  guarded  against  depredations  of  all 
kinds — even  those  made  by  our  own  conflict- 
ing national  needs 

But  since  there  Is  no  such  agency.  It  will 
probably  be  up  to  those  on  the  land  to  help 
themselves  as  It  has  long  been  their  tradi- 
tion to  do.     Farmers  are  going  to  have  to 


make  enough  noise  about  their  rights  and 
needs  in  cases  of  land  acquisitions  to  be 
heard  In  Congress,  and  If  they  want  some- 
thing done  about  their  problem,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  put  their  weight  where  It  will 
be  felt  and  give  the  needed  leverage. 

The,  will  have  tc5  keep  In  mind  the  prov- 
erb. "It's  the  squeaking  wheel  that  gets  the 
grease  " 

The  plight  of  farmers  and  other  property 
owners  caught  In  a  widening  vortex  of  gov- 
ernment land-taking  Is  typified  by  farmers 
In  Iowa  who  are  fighting  construction  of  a 
section  of  1-35,  an  interstate  highway  that 
will  cut  diagonally  through  their  farms,  leav- 
ing odd-shaped  pieces  of  land  difficult,  dan- 
gerous or  impossible  to  farm. 

This  proposed  highway  will  slash  through 
some  of  the  richest  agricultural  land  in  the 
U.S..  and  will  hamper  farming  In  that  area 
at  a  time  when  hunger  Is  Increasing  In  the 
world  and  the  President  has  called  on  farm- 
ers for  increased  production. 

Farmers  are  angry  about  the  diagonal 
partly  because  Iowa  roads  have  generally 
followed  section  or  .<;ub-sectlon  lines  (thus 
doing  less  damage  to  farmland)  and  partly 
because  there  was  general  expectation  that 
the  highway  would  follow  a  straight-line 
route  that  had  been  studied  previously. 

And  they  are  upset  because  they  believe 
the  diagonal  routing  was  imposed  on  them 
by  forces  outside  Iowa — namely,  by  author- 
ities in  Washington,  at  the  behest  of  urban 
Interests  In  Mason  City  that  lobbied  for  the 
diagonal  that  would  bring  the  highway 
closer  to  Mason  City. 

The  feel  unrepresented  In  the  case,  and 
they  are  concerned,  not  only  over  the  un- 
nece.ssary  loss  of  productive  farmland,  but 
because  they  are  certain  the  diagonal  will 
open  the  door  to  the  building  of  more  diag- 
onals in  Iowa. 

Various  elements  in  the  state  have  named 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  Washington 
as  the  "villain  of  the  piece."  and  blame  it 
for  forcing  on  the  state  the  diagonal  plan 
which  no  one  in  rural  Iowa  seems  to  have 
wanted. 

So  what  does  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
have  to  say  for  Itself  on  the  matter?  It  says 
it  recognizes  the  plight  of  the  property 
owner  and  sympathizes,  but  It  must  weigh 
all  the  factors  Involved  and  make  the  best 
practical  decision. 

( Since  sympathy  can  never  compete  with 
such  factors  as  economy  in  these  cases,  it  Is 
clear  that  farmers  will  not  get  far  by  looking 
to  the  roadbulldlng  authorities  for  support 
in  trying  to  hold  onto  their  land.) 

An  official  of  the  Bureau,  asked  about  the 
decision  on  the  diagonal,  was  quick  to  hand 
the  problem  back  to  Iowa. 

"The  first  thing  to  remember."  he  said,  "Is 
that  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  farmers  versus 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It's  a  group  of 
Individual  farmers  versus  the  Iowa  Highway 
Commission.  The  Bureau  doesn't  decide  on 
a  route. 

"We  review  propo.sals  on  the  basis  of  leg- 
islation pre.scribir.g  g"neral  standards,  and 
either  approve  cr  disapprove  the  proposal. 
We  did  not  decide  the  route  for  1-35 — we 
mprelv  approved  the  route  proposed  by  the 
Iowa  Highway  Commission." 

In  reviewing  the  case,  he  said  a  study  made 
by  Iowa  highway  men  of  the  original 
straight-line  road  proposal  was  found  by  the 
Bureau  to  have  insufflclent  Justification. 
sliice  it  paralleled  Highway  69.  which  already 
served  the  cities  on  its  route. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  a  new  road. 
as  the  Bureau  !>aw  It.  "was  to  serve  Mason 
City — a  major  community  and  financial. 
marketing  and  agricultural  center  In  that 
p  irt  of  the  state" 

'In  considering  a  route  for  a  new  highway." 
the  official  continued,  "there  are  many  com- 
plicated factors  to  be  weighed  against  each 
other  to  find  the  best  practical  route. 

"A  plan  for  a  road  must  take  into  con- 


sideration through  traffic,  local  traffic,  side 
traffic,  and  how  all  these  would  be  better 
served.  Among  the  considerations  to  be 
weighed  are  the  local  benefits,  the  travel  sur- 
faces,  the  economic  and  social  impact  of  the 
location  of  the  road,  the  economic  costs  (both 
of  building  the  highway  and  for  users  of  it) 
and  so  on.  And  then  we  have  to  balance 
them    all. 

"In  any  routing,  we  know  that  uprooting  of 
people  from  the  land  will  occur.  We  didn't 
write  this  off — we  have  it  in  mind  when  lo- 
cating a  route.  We  have  the  Impact  on 
people,  the  displacing  of  people,  in  mind,  and 
know  it  will  be  present  wherever  a  road  U 
located.  But  we  have  to  find  the  optimal 
solution. 

"The  optimal  solution  is  based  on  the  law 
which  established  the  interstate  highway 
system.  This  is  the  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
ways Act.  which  says  the  system  shall  be 
designated  by  'routes  as  practical'  to  serve 
principal  cities,  industrial  cities,  military 
establishments,  and  so  on.  and  says  that,  in 
determining  the  route,  local  needs  'to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  suitable  and  feasible.'  shall 
be  given  equal  consideration  to  the  needs  ol 
interstate  commerce." 

That,  he  explained,  was  where  Mason  City 
comes  in.  A  motorist  driving  from  the  south 
to  the  north  and  passing  through  Iowa 
doesn't  care  about  going  to  Mason  City;  he 
represents  interstate  commerce. 

But  other  motorists,  local  and  non-local, 
want  to  go  to  Mason  City:  and  the  law  says 
serve  the  local  needs  also.  Hence  the  need 
for   a  highway  going  nearer  to  Mason  City 

So  the  Bureau  directed  the  Iowa  Highway 
Commission  to  make  a  restudy  of  the  routing 
After  hearings  and  discussions  of  four  basic 
alternatives  in  the  state,  the  C.ommifsion 
submitted  the  diagonal  routing  and  the  Bu- 
reau approved  it  The  diagonal  routing,  the 
Bureau  man  emphasized,  was  the  only  actual 
proposed  route  ever  formally  presented  to 
the  Bureau. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  here  Is  that 
even  If  the  Bureau  only  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  proposals  made  by  the  state  hiijh- 
way  people,  the  power  of  disapproval  is  a 
formidable  lever  in  bringing  the  state  aroand 
to  a  position  the  Bureau  favors 

Another  Bureau  spokesman  told  us  that 
studies  showed  more  economy  in  the  diagonal 
routing,  for  building  the  highway  and  for 
users,  too  The  right  of  way  acquisition  and 
construction  would  be  somewhat  more  ex- 
pensive per  mile  on  the  diagonal,  he  pointed 
out.  but  there  was  a  saving  in  miles,  and  he 
said  the  Bureau  was  certain  this  represented 
the  best  decision  from  the  overall  economic 
standpoint 

This  official  also  said  that  where  a  ro.^d 
leaves  odd-shaped  pieces  of  land,  these  can 
sometimes  be  put  to  other  uses,  such  as 
roadside  parks  and  game  sanctucries. 

Where  such  pieces  of  land  are  used  for  bor- 
row pits  from  which  dirt  is  taken  for  high- 
way grading,  he  suggested  the  state  highway 
department,  along  with  conservation  people, 
might  look  Into  the  possibility  of  creatine 
roadside  Irkes,  as  has  been  done  on  Inter- 
state 80  in  Nebraska, 

In  places  on  1-80  where  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  for  grading,  lakes  and  ponds  were 
made,  and  these  have  proved  popular,  espe- 
cially with  people  from  Omaha  and  Lin- 
coln who  like  to  go  fishing  there. 

All  this  gives  us  the  Bureau's  view,  while 
falling  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  pre- 
emption of  highly  pr(Xluctlve  farmland  for 
other  uses.  It  also  leaves  us  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  roadmakers  will  continue  to  make 
roads  while  leaving  to  others  such  problems 
as  preserving   rich   farmland. 

And  further,  they  will  continue  to  make 
roads  on  the  basis  of  the  legislation  that  em- 
powers them  to  make  roads — and  If  that 
legislation  docs  not  contain  provisions  for 
avoiding  the  condemnation  of  productive 
agricultural  land  where  possible,  then  there 
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,•111  be  nothing  to  stop  that  land  from  going 
under  concrete  when  roads  and  other  public 
works  rtqulre  It. 

Or  In  a  case  like  that  of  1-35  In  Iowa,  un- 
less laws  are  passed  that  forbid  the  cutting 
of  roads  diagonally  through  farmland,  farm- 
ers can  expect  to  see  more  diagonals  of  that 
kind  when  new  roads  are  made. 

Obviously,  what  Is  needed  is  for  the  farmer 
to  have  a  voice  In  the  making  of  the  laws 
on  which  the  road  system  and  other  public 
works  are  built.  More  attention  to  the  rights 
of  property  owners,  and  provisions  for  fairer 
compensation  for  those  whose  lands  are 
taken  should  be  worked  Into  the  legal  basis 
on  which  land  Is  acquired. 

A  movement  In  this  direction  Is  already 
under  way. 

The  crisis  in  Iowa  led  to  the  adoption  by 
the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  of  a  resolution  against 
diagonal  road  construction  in  the  state  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  proposal  that 
state  and  federal  highways  should  be  built, 
not  only  by  estimating  convenience  and  cost 
to  the  traveling  public,  as  now,  but  tempered 
by  an  estimate  of  inconvenience  and  loss 
caused  to  the  property  owners. 

This  was  followed  In  December  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  its  national  convention  to  the 
effect  that  highway  routes  should  be  chosen 
to  avoid  diagonal  highways  and  the  use  of 
productive  agricultural  lands  where  feasible. 
This  resolution  will  be  part  of  the  national 
policy  of  county  and  state  Farm  Bureaus 
and  the  national  Farm  Bureau. 

So  already  a  powerful  voice  In  farm  circles 
is  being  raised  In  favor  of  the  farmer  and  his 
land  in  this  matter. 

But  there  is  a  gap  between  favoring  some- 
thing and  getting  a  law  on  the  books  to  make 
it  a  reality. 

Legislative  help  may  be  on  the  way. 

A  bill  to  see  that  farmers  and  others  get 
fair  compensation  for  their  land  when  they 
sell  to  the  government,  and  fair  treatment 
when  the  land  Is  acquired,  was  introduced 
Into  Congress  last  March  by  Rep.  Durward 
Hall  of  Missouri.  It  wUl  probably  be  rein- 
troduced in  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Hall,  a  surgeon  with  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  medical  service 
who  Is  now  representing  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  was  made  aware  of  the 
problem  of  private  property  owners  by  re- 
quests for  help  from  farmers  and  others  In 
his  district  who  could  not  replace  their  farms 
and  other  property  with  the  compensation 
offered  by  the  government. 

His  bill,  which  would  be  known  as  the 
Pair  Compensation  Act,  deals  with  lands 
taken  for  roads,  conservation,  flood  control, 
missile  sites,  and  such,  under  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  program.  Besides  aiming 
for  fairer  treatment  for  property  owners, 
it  would  set  up  a  uniform  policy  on  the  land 
acquisitions  practices  of  all  Federal  Agencies. 

In  Introducing  his  bill,  Dr.  Hall  said  of 
the  current  land  acquisition  policy,  "The 
present  system  Is  archaic,  unreall.stic.  and 
unfair  to  thousands  of  persons  whose  prop- 
erty Is  taken  each  year  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain." 

Each  year  for  the  next  seven  years.  Dr. 
Hall  told  Congress.  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  will  require  the  displace- 
ment of  about  2  310  farm  operations  and 
some  disruption  of  an  additional  1.350  farms. 

Multiply  those  figures  by  seven  and  you 
have  an  alarming  total  of  farm  displacement. 

Among  the  new  practices  the  bill  would 
put  Into  effect  would  be  "every  reasonable 
effort  to  acquire  real  property  by  kindly  and 
friendly  negotiated  purchase.  Instead  of 
threats  and  harassment,  which  occur  all  too 
often  under  present  law.  we  will  Insiu-e 
bargain  and  barter." 

Another  Innovation  would  be  the  provision 
that  real  property  should  be  appraised  before 
the  Initiation  of  negotiations  and  the  owner 
given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  ap- 
praiser during  hlB  Inspection  of  the  property. 


Before  negotiations  begin,  the  agency 
should  establish  a  fair  price.  Dr.  Hall  be- 
lieves, and  should  make  a  prompt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount,  and 
the  Initial  offer  should  not  be  less  than  the 
appraised  fair  value  as  approved  by  the 
agency  head. 

Dr.  Hall  wants  the  agency  buying  the  land 
to  provide  the  property  owner  with  reason- 
able information  concerning  its  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  property.  And.  he  believes 
that  where  partial  taking  would  leave  an  un- 
economic remnant,  t)ie  agency  should  take 
the  entire  property. 

Another  provision  is  for  Congiess  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  "market  value  standard" 
which  would  assure  that  the  compensation 
required  for  property  "shall  be  the  highest 
price  which  the  property  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  bring  if  exposed  for  sale  for 
a  reasonable  time,  unafTected  by  the  project." 
Reimbursement  for  expenses  of  transfer- 
ring title,  and  expense.-:,  incident  to  reloca- 
tion, are  also  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

"People  whose  land  is  under  threat  of  con- 
demnation," Dr  Hall  told  Congress,  "expect 
to  receive  fair  market  value  for  their  proper- 
ty, but  the  term  'fair  market  value'  pre- 
humes  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing  buyer. 

"What  about  the  times  when  the  owner 
of  property  is  not  a  willing  seller,  as  has 
occurred  in  countless  circumstances  at  Fed- 
eral projects'' 

"I  have  ex.;mple  after  example  m  my  files 
of  cases  where  a  farmer  who  accepted  a  so- 
called  fair  market  value  offer  for  his  property 
could  not  begin  to  replace  his  farm  with 
what  the  Government  paid  him.  He  has 
to  sell  on  terms  the  Government  prescribes, 
and  he  has  to  buy  on  terms  the  free  market 
prescribes,  often  on  terms  boosted  up  by 
land  speculators." 

Dr.  Hall  went  on  to  say.  "The  average  per- 
son in  a  Federal  acquisition  project  is  a  man 
caught  in  the  middle.  He  stands  alone 
against  the  entire  colossus  of  big  govern- 
ment, and  his  bargaining  position  is  pitifully 
weak  considering  the  vast  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment manpower  and  money  that  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bargaining  table." 

The  market  value  standard  of  compensa- 
tion, he  said,  limiting  payment  to  the  value 
of  the  property  taken,  was  adopted  by  the 
courts  at  a  time  in  our  history  when  land 
was  plentiful  and  government  acquisitions 
caused  much  less  disruption  than  they  do 
now. 

But  the  Federal  courts  are  bound  by 
precedent,  and  therefore  It  is  Congress  that 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  other  losses  suffered  by  property 
owners  should  be  absorbed  by  the  public. 

"A  greater  share  of  the  economic  costs  of 
displacement."  Dr.  Hall  stated,  "should  be 
borne  by  the  public  on  a  uniform  basis,  since 
it  is  the  public  Interest  which  benefits  from 
the  use  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  In 
tiie  first  place." 

"It  is  time,"  he  said,  "that  concern  for 
the  effects  of  displacement  by  Government 
action  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
Nation  to  assure  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen." 

Farmers  will  say  amen  to  that.  But  they 
will  have  to  act.  too. 

Getting  action  on  legislation  means 
putting  a  lot  of  shoulders  to  a  lot  of  wheels, 
and  seeing  that  they  squeak,  loud. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
the  gentleman  to  whom  this  bipartisan 
package  may  be  referred,  the  chairmen 
of  the  respective  committees,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  those  commit- 
tees, to  call  for  departmental  representa- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  in  closing,  that 
this  action  received,  with  some  sugges- 
tions for  amendment  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress,   favorable    departmental    repre- 


sentation, including  the  Corps  of  E^ngi- 
neers.  I  hope  it  can  be  called  up  and 
hearings  held,  and  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  this  body  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


WHO  IS  THE  BIG   10  KIDDING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ra.lsback]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
porters of  collegiate  athletics  in  the 
State  of  IJlinois  have  been  shocked  and 
disturbed  by  the  penalties  recently 
handed  down  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, three  of  its  coaches,  and  several 
players  on  teams  of  the  university.  The 
discipline  handed  out  by  the  athletic  di- 
rectors and  faculty  representatives  of 
the  other  schools  participating  in  the 
Big  10  Conference  stems  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fund  maintained  by  friends  of 
the  university  for  the  athletes. 

University  officials  themselves  revealed 
the  existence  of  this  fund  when  it  was 
brought  to  their  attention  by  a  staff 
member,  and  themselves  instituted  dis- 
cipline of  those  who  were  aware  of  its 
operation.  They  have  not  tried  to  hide 
the  fact  that  the  fund  violates  Big  10 
rules. 

But  then  comes  the  Big  10  recommen- 
dation that  the  coaches  aware  of  the 
fund  must  be  fired  or  the  school  forced 
out  of  the  conference  and  that  the  play- 
ers who  received  aid  be  gi\en  permanent 
or  long  suspensions  from  athletic  par- 
ticipation in  the  Big  10.  This  action  has 
been  roundly  decried  as  unnecessarily 
harsh  by  many  obsen'ers  of  the  situation. 
For  the  boys'  part,  they  received  aid  in 
the  form  of  extra  spending  money 
which  amounted  to  approximately  $1 
per  day.  One  boy,  Steve  Kuberski,  of 
Moline,  111.,  was  told  that  he  would  have 
to  work  for  his  money  by  working  for 
local  firms  in  his  hometown  during  va- 
cations and  semester  breaks  and  would 
not  receive  compensation  for  such  work. 
All  of  them  were  told  by  their  advisers 
that  this  was  completely  all  right  and 
not  in  violation  of  any  rules.  Were  the 
boys  naive?  Perhaps  so,  but  their  ad- 
vice came  from  men  they  respected  and 
trusted  most. 

But  what  of  the  men  who  gave  that 
advice,  representatives  of  the  school,  the 
coaches?  A  case  for  innocence  cannot 
be  built  for  them  in  that,  unlike  the  boys, 
they  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  special 
fund  for  athletes.  They  hardly  could 
have  helped  but  know  that  this  violated 
the  rules  of  the  Big  10. 

But  should  they  and  their  schcx)!  alone 
be  penalized  for  this?  Should  their  lives 
be  ruined,  perhaps  their  careers  ended. 
Men  of  the  sports  world  know  there  are 
no  finer  men  in  the  coaching  profession 
than  Pete  Elliot,  Harry  Combes,  and 
Howard  Braun.  But  they,  like  others, 
are  caught  in  a  system.  Who  is  Com- 
missioner Reed  of  the  Big  10  kidding? 
Is  Illinois  alone  guilty  of  "special  ar- 
rangements" to  get  around  recruiting 
rules  in  big-times  athletics?  The  per- 
sistent rumors  we  hear  and  the  periodic 
"scandals"  suggest  not. 
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Athletics  should  be  a  system  with  the 
interests  of  the  participating  boys  para- 
mount, never  a  means  of  corrupting  and 
defaming  them  by  schemes  beyond  their 
awareness  or  understandmg. 

Too  ion^  have  we  allowed  "show  busi- 
ness" aspects  of  intercolle?;iate  athletics 
to  overshadow  the  educational  values  of 
the  student  athlete  and  the  school.  The 
"system  "  sees  one  school  vying  against 
another  for  liigli  school  stars.  The  boys 
are  told  tnat  this  is  the  way  its  done — 
that  its  all  legal. 

If  these  athletics  need  money  to  con- 
tinue their  education  and  are  prevented 
from  working  as  some  students  are  by 
their  participation  in  athletics,  then  let 
their  aid  be  increa.sed  to  cover  their 
needs,  but  let  it  be  from  legitimate  school 
funds,  as  for  other  students. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  Big  10  and  other 
athletic  organizations  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Let  not  Illinois,  its  coaches  and 
players  alone  shoulder  the  blame  for  an 
unhealthy  situation.  L€t  it  all  be 
brought  out  in  the  open — at  Illinois  and 
at  every  school.  Let  the  problems  be 
aired.  Let  honest  solutions  be  formed. 
And  let  intercollegiate  athletic  competi- 
tion return  to  the  honored  place  in 
American  life  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Annunzio]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromlllmois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Tom  Railsback,  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  the  serious 
problem  which  confronts  tlie  universities 
participating  in  the  Big  10  Conference. 

Payments  made  from  a  special  fund  to 
University  of  Illinois  athletes  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Big  10  recommendation  for 
severe  penalties.  While  the  present  con- 
troversy Involves  the  State  of  Illinois, 
actually  the  matter  has  much  wider  sig- 
nificance. The  time  has  come  for  the 
problem  to  be  aired  by  all  our  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  associate  myself  with  Congressman 
Ri«iLSBACK's  remarks  and  call  upon  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  system  to  bring 
into  the  open  the  relationship  between 
athletes  and  schools  with  reference  to 
special  payments  to  athletes  to  help  them 
continue  their  education. 

The  matter  must  be  resolved  so  that 
athletes  can  have  access  to  legitimate 
financial  assistance  if  they  need  it  to 
complete  their  college  education. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  for  his  under- 
standing of  this  problem  and  his  forth- 
right efforts  In  seeking  to  effect  an 
equitable  solution. 


POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bingham  ) .  Under  previoiis  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pascell]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 


few  days  have  seen  renewed  controversy 
surroimding  our  country's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Once  again  the  focus  of  this  con- 
troversy is  this  Nation's  efforts  to  begin 
negotiations  to  end  the  war.  Once  again 
the  critics  demand  that  the  United 
States  again  take  the  first  magnanimous 
step — expecting  nothing  in  return. 
Once  again  it  is  demanded  that  we  do 
almost  anything,  regardless  of  dangerous 
consequences,  to  convince  proven  aggres- 
sors of  our  peaceful  intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  and  should  expect  the 
North  Vietnamese,  for  just  one  time,  to 
clearly  show  their  own  willingness  to 
negotiate. 

On  five  separate  occasions  the  United 
States  has  suspended  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  In  the  last  2' 2  months  alone 
we  iiave  ceased  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  on  tiiree  separate  occasions,  the 
last  time  from  February  8  through  Feb- 
ruary 18.  This  last  halt  was  extended  for 
more  than  36  hours  beyond  the  original 
deadline  of  7  a.m.  February  12  in  order  to 
give  Hanoi  additional  time  to  show  some 
wlllingnes  to  come  to  the  truce  table.  Not 
one  of  these  bombing  suspensions  has 
provoked  any  sign  of  response  from 
North  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  neither  taken  reciprocal  action, 
cutting  down  on  their  military  activity, 
or  initiated  any  diplomatic  maneuver. 
The  sad  lesson  has  been  that  each  time 
we  have  stopped  bombing  the  north, 
North  Vietnam  has  stepped  up  its  mili- 
tary activity. 

Only  last  week  the  hopes  of  the  world 
again  rose  wlien  a  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  visited  Burma  and  met  with 
U.N.  Secretarj'-General  U  Thant.  Once 
again,  nothing  happened.  The  North 
Vietnamese  could  have  used  that  visit  or 
many  other  chances  to  state  publicly  or 
privately  that  they  are  either  immedi- 
ately or  at  some  future  date  ready  to  be- 
gin jjeace  talks. 

It  should  be  noted  by  those  who  claim 
that  we  are  taking  a  hard  line  position  on 
peace  negotiations  that  we  have  never 
asked  for  a  North  Vietnamese  surrender 
or  complete  withdrawal  of  enemy  troops 
as  North  Vietnam  demands  of  us. 

Recently  one  outspoken  critic  of  the 
administration  charged  that  President 
Johnson  is  unwilling  to  negotiate  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  administration  has 
hardened  its  position  toward  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  this  accusation  is 
without  foundation. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  adminis- 
tration has  sought  only  one  objective  In 
Vietnam — an  end  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
sought  this  objective  by  military  action 
in  defense  of  South  Vietnam  while  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  every  possible  ap- 
proach toward  beginning  negotiations 
aimed  at  a  peaceful  end  to  the  fighting, 

Mr.  Speaker,  charges  that  the  admin- 
istration has  hardened  its  terms  for  ne- 
gotiations by  demanding  from  Hanoi  the 
prior  assurance  of  some  reciprocal  act  as 
a  condition  to  our  ending  the  bombing  of 
Notrh  Vietnam  are  filled  with  inconsist- 
encies. The  President  has  repeated  time 
and  time  again  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  negotiate  unconditionally,  any 
time  and  any  place,  in  public  or  in  pri- 


vate, with  North  Vietnam.  Indeed  our 
policy  shows  that  we  definitely  do  not  re- 
quire a  prior  act  as  a  condition  to  our 
suspending  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  have,  to  repeat  myself,  already  halted 
the  bombing  unilaterally  several  times 
without  any  reply  before  or  after  sus- 
pension. 

Whether  critics  of  the  administration 
rral.r.i'  it  or  not.  wiUinaness  to  neuotiate 
requires  will  and  initiative  on  botii  sides 
of  a  dispute.  The  United  Slates  has  re- 
peatedly showm  its  wiUingness.  North 
Vietnam  has  not. 

Tlie  responsibility  of  the  Pre.^ident  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  requires  that  he  increase  the  risk 
to  our  soldiers  by  ceasing  the  bombing 
of  the  north  only  under  the  most  promis- 
ing of  circumstances.  The  President, 
has  seen  fit  to  take  that  step  for  five 
separate  periods  since  1965,  but  he  has 
received  no  response  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  and  millions  of  other  Americans  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  believe  that 
American  and  allied  soldiers  alone  must 
suffer  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  determined 
enemy  to  simply  start  talking  about  end- 
ing a  war.  The  negotiations  we  are  talk- 
hig  about  may  well  go  on  while  the  war 
goes  on,  and  unless  there  is  a  cease-flre, 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
press  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  those  who 
claim  the  United  States  has  changed  its 
standards  against  Vietnamese  negotia- 
tions. It  is  however  high  time  for  North 
Vietnam  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
peace.  Their  total  failure  to  respond  to 
our  continued  peace  offensive  cannot  be 
of  a  lack  of  their  belief  in  our  sincerity. 
It  can  only  be  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  negotiate. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  decision  last  month  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  air  assault  is  vital  to  our 
war  effort.  With  the  Communist's  dem- 
onstrated refusal  to  negotiate,  continued 
bombing  is  one  of  our  most  useful  tools 
in  eventually  bringing  about  the  negoti- 
ations we  so  ardently  seek.  I  fervently 
hope  and  trust  that  the  President  will 
continue  his  skillful  and  carefully  con- 
trolled use  of  America's  vast  resources  in 
response  to  Hanoi's  steadily  increased 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 


SELF-HELP  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munity action  is  rarely  used  as  an  imder- 
pinning  of  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
grams. This  omission  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Iberian  traditions  which 
supposedly  discourage  self-help  organi- 
zation among  the  people.  A  Peace  Corps 
report,  which  has  come  to  my  attention, 
directly  contradicts  this  assimiptlon. 
Tracing  the  positive  response  of  the 
people  to  a  Colombian  Government  pro- 
gram, the  Peace  Corps  states: 

The  philosophy  of  Accl6n  Comunal  In 
Colombia  originates  from  the  historical 
tradition  of  Colombians  In  uniting  together 
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in  social  and  religious  activities  as  well  as 
family  projects.  This  tradition  applies  to 
both  rural  and  urban  communities. 

In  recognition  of  the  tremendous  potential 
of  individual  initiative  and  energy  the  Gov- 
ernment created  Public  Law  19  in  1958.  which 
sought  to  accelerate  the  process  of  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Nation  by 
elvlng  the  concept  of  Accion  Comunal  official 
blessing.  The  Divisbn  of  Accion  Comunal 
,fafi  created  by  a  Decree  passed  in  1959.  The 
Division  functioned  for  several  months  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education  but  was  later 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Government  by 
a  new  Decree  passed  In  1960. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Dlvlsi6n  sought 
ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  numerous 
Juntas  of  Accl6n  Comunal  that  were  already 
formed  unofficially  and  to  respond  to  the 
erowlng  Interest  of  people  that  were  anxious 
W  utilize  their  aptitudes  and  latent  energies 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

While  it  Is  Eigreed  upon  that  a  true  Com- 
munity Development  program  demands  the 
participation  of  the  people  and  the  effective 
utilization  of  Its  resources,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  within  the  educational  process 
of  Community  Development  certain  stimulus 
Is  required  in  the  form  of  technical  assist- 
ance and/or  materials  that  generally  are  not 
found  within  the  community.  The  neglect 
of  these  felt  needs  could  create  situations  of 
frustration  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  com- 
munities. 

To  fulflU  this  function,  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  Colombian  people,  and 
to  better  effect  the  coordination  of  the 
various  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions who  can  lend  material  and  technical 
assistance  to  community  projects  it  Is 
urgently  necessary  to  expand  the  Dlvlsidn  of 
Accl6n  Comunal. 

Unfortunately,  little  information  is 
available  through  official  Washington 
channels.  Other  sources  have  suppUed 
fragmentary  facts.  In  more  than  9,000 
rural  communities  throughout  Colombia, 
local  community  action  councils — 
Juntas — have  been  organized.  In  1964, 
the  program  was  allocated  more  than 
1.5  percent  of  the  national  budget — 
over  $6  milUon.  According  to  Director 
Vincente  Pizano  Restrepo,  11  percent  of 
the  school  construction  fimds  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  is  earmarked  for 
use  by  Accion  Comunal  each  year.  The 
program  operates  an  8 -month  training 
course  wliich  has  graduated  more  than 
200  local  community  action  workers. 

Today.  230  Peace  Corps  volunteers  as- 
signed to  rural  development  are  working 
with  Accl6n  Comunal  persotxnel  as 
counterparts.  The  Peace  Corps  report, 
written  early  In  1965,  describes  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  program,  as 
follows: 

II.    FDNCnONS  AND  ACriVlTUCS  OF  ACCION 
COMTTNAL 

It  is  the  legal  function  of  the  Divl6i6n  of 
Accl6n  Comunal  to  direct  all  Community 
Development  activities  In  Colombia.  With- 
in this  framework  Its  responsibilities  are: 

A)  Coordination 

B)  Promotion 

C)  Training  and  Technical  Development 

D)  General  Evaluation  of  the  Programs 
which  are  explained  as  follows: 

Coordination 
Coordination  of  Community  Development 
is  carried  out  at  different  levels.  At  the 
National  level  Acci6n  Comunal  first  and  fore- 
most coordinates  Its  activities  with  the  Ad- 
mmistrative  Department  of  Planning  and 
Technical  Services  so  that  It  can  become  a 
part  of  the  total  development  of  the  Coun- 
try.   It  also  coordinates  programs  and  proj- 


ects with  the  Ministries  of  War.  Education. 
Agriculture  and  Health.  It  has  programs 
with  National  Institutions  such  as  INA  i  In- 
stitute Nacional  de  AUmentaclon ) ,  PINA 
iPrograma  Integrado  para  Nutrlcion  Apli- 
cadai.  and  Caminos  Vecinales  which  has 
been  the  principal  collaborator  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Juntas  by  designating  funds  for 
community  projects. 

At  the  Departmental  level  the  Dlvisi6n  has 
agreements  with  al!  Departments  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  Departmental  offices  of 
Accion  Comunal. 

Purthermore,  coordination  is  carried  out 
with  private  organizations  such  as 
PEPRANAL  (Fedcracion  de  Sector  Privado 
para  Acci6n  Comunal  i  and  with  Shell  Oil 
Company.  At  the  International  level,  the 
Dlvisi6n  coordinates  its  activities  with  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Netherlands  Peace 
Corps  (the  latter  working  in  Naritio  and 
Meta  only).  It  also  has  two  experts  In  or- 
ganization, financing,  programming,  and 
evaluation  assigned  to  them  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Promotion 

The  Dlvlsl6n  has  established  contact  with 
approximately  4.743  Juntas  of  Accl6n  Com- 
unal to  whom  it  has  loaned  assistance  In 
organization  of  practical  functioning,  ob- 
taining of  legal  recognition  (personeria 
juridical,  and  coordinating  the  assistance 
given  by  National,  International,  and  Munic- 
ipal entities.  Tangible  activities  of  these 
Juntas  have  been  numerous,  especially  In 
the  construction  of  roads  and  school  rooms. 
Training  and  technical  development 

One  of  the  most  Important  activities  of 
the  Divisl6n  has  been  the  presentation  of 
Accl6n  Comunal  courses  In  order  to  teach 
the  principals  of  Conamunity  Development 
to  all  levels.  Dtiring  1964  there  were  67  for- 
mal courses  given  throughout  Colombia  to 
persons  representing  all  sectors  of  Colom- 
bian life  (teachers,  farmers,  4-H  club  mem- 
bers, priests,  etc.).  The  publication  of  ma- 
terials also  forms  an  Important  part  In  the 
development  of  communities.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Dlvlsidn  has  utilized  the  services 
of  various  Ministries  as  well  as  private  or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  it  has  several  films 
available  on  Community  Development  plus  a 
regtUar  weekly  15-ininute  televised  program. 
General  evaluation  of  the  program 

A  special  department  Is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  making  basic  studies  and  obtaining 
statistical  Information  of  Community  De- 
velopment in  Colombia.  Prom  these  studies 
Improved  methods  of  work  can  be  Intro- 
duced. 

in.    PRESENT    STATUS    OF    ACCION    COMUNAL 

For  the  purpose  of  a  more  thorough  ex- 
planation, the  structure  of  Accl6n  Comunal 
m  this  Report  is  broken  down  into  three 
categories 

A.  Organization 

B.  Personnel 

C.  Budgets 

Organization 

The  Division  is  tonder  Dr.  Vincente 
Pizano  Restrepo  who  has  been  Its  Director 
since  the  creation  of  the  Division.  Under 
Doctor  Pizano  there  Is  a  Sub-Director  who 
acts  as  a  liaison  with  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies.  There  are  three  sections 
which  carry  out  the  field  activities  of  the 
Division.     These  sections  are : 

Promotion  and  Coordination:  Presently 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jorge  Bechara 
Hernandez.  The  functions  of  this  particular 
section  are  to  stimulate,  supervise  and  evalu- 
ate commumty  organization  and  their  sub- 
sequent activities.  It  coordinates  the  func- 
tions of  the  community  with  those  of  public 
and  private  entitles  for  the  promotion  of 
community  development.  In  the  event  of 
catastrophles  such  as  floods,  earthquakes, 
landslides,    this    section   must    provide    Im- 


mediate relief  to  the  area.  It  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  section  to  evaluate  the 
work  of  regional  and  local  promotores  and 
to  recommend  tran.sfers.  dismissals,  and  pro- 
motions. It  mvist  also  provide  the  guide- 
lines for  promotores  and  set  up  systems  and 
norms  of  operation.  Field  visitations  are 
made  by  the  section  chief  in  order  to  effect 
the  above  responsibilities. 

Planning  and  Investigation:  Presently  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Humberto  Triana  y  Antorversa. 
While  Its  responsibilities  are  not  very  de- 
fined, generally  it  is  the  investigative  body 
of  Accion  Comunal  that  helps  collect  data 
on  such  things  as  the  structures  and  the 
different  levels  of  community  life  In  regions 
where  local  promotores  work.  It  also  seeks 
information  on  the  activities  of  t!:e  Juntas 
of  Accion  Comunal  and  other  community 
organizations  It  evaluates  the  general  pro- 
gram plan  of  the  Division  of  Accion  Comunal 
and  prepares  the  annual  report  pertaining  to 
the  Division.  As  a  subsequent  result  of  its 
Investigations  it  assists  in  the  planning  of 
future  community  programs.  This  section 
works  very  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
evaluators  in  an  attempt  to  determine  work 
methods  and  their  improvement. 

Investigation  and  Technical  Development: 
Headed  by  E)r.  Rafael  Melgarejo.  In  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  promotores  and 
Accion  Comunal  courses,  this  section  is 
constantly  seeking  ways  and  methods  of 
training  personnel  and  Improving  teaching 
materials.  At  present  this  section  is  very 
involved  in  the  training  of  some  96  candi- 
dates for  local  promotores  now  receiving 
classes  at  the  Escuela  Superior  de  Admin- 
Istracion  Publlca  (ESAP).  This  Is  an  eight 
month  training  program,  which  involves 
field  practice  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
Candidates  generally  come  from  the  lower 
and  middle  economic  classes  throughout  the 
country.  They  normally  belong  to  local 
Juntas  of  Accl6n  Comunal  and  have  been 
selected  by  the  Junta  because  of  their  nat- 
ural leadership  qualities.  At  the  end  of  this 
eight  month  training  program,  those  who 
complete  the  course  successfully  will  be 
assigned  to  areas  as  local  promotores. 

The  Dlvlsi6n  also  receives  assistance  from 
Doctors  Alyos  Keune  and  Jorge  Videla  of  the 
United  Nations  who  are  evaluators  and  ex- 
perts on  organization,  financing,  and  pro- 
gram development.  These  two  men  work 
closely  with  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
section  chiefs  and  the  Director,  Dr.  Pizano. 

Personnel 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Program  in  Colombia,  it  was  felt  that 
the  most  effective  way  of  establishing  per- 
manent inroads  in  Community  Development 
would  be  to  have  Volunteers  work  in  con- 
junction with  local  promotores  of  Accl6n 
Comunal.  The  first  contingent  of  Volun- 
teers had  local  promotores  as  counterparts  In 
some  cases  and  a  beginning  had  been  at- 
tempted. This  phase  of  close  cooperation 
slowly  begin  to  diminish  for  many  reasons, 
but  due  mostly  to  the  rapidly  accelerated 
growth  of  Peace  Corps  operations  in  Colom- 
bia, as  opposed  to  the  static  position  of 
Accl6n  Comunal  which  was  beset  by  finan- 
cial problems.  Dr.  Rzano  has  been  con- 
stantly waging  an  offensive  effort  to  have  the 
Colombian  Government  give  the  Division  the 
much  needed  financial  assistance  and  per- 
sonnel that  It  requires. 

With  the  arrival  of  new  groups  of  Volun- 
teers, the  staff  of  Peace  Corps  and  CARE/ 
Peace  Corps  began  to  take  on  greater  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  responsibilities. 
In  the  process  the  relationship  between  the 
Divlsi6n  of  Accl6n  Comunal  and  Peace  Corps 
took  on  aspects  of  formal  acceptance  with- 
out benefit  of  untllizlng  resources  pertinent 
to  both  organizations.  Dr.  Pizano  would  ap- 
prove all  proposed  new  groups  of  Volunteers, 
give  them  a  welcoming  speech  on  the  role  of 
Acci6n  Comunal  upon  Eirrival,  ajid  the  con- 
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tact  after  that  was  minimal  except  for  oc- 
casional staff  meetings. 

■  Obviously,  the  biggest  drawback  that  the 
Du-isl6n  has  had  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Job.  At 
this  point  the  org.inization  is  top  heavy  by 
comparison  siiue  there  are  only  39  promo- 
tores  locales  and  approximately  15  people 
m  the  central  office  in  Bogota.  With  the  an- 
ticipated increase  In  oi>eratlonal  funds  In 
1965.  It  Is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
the  number  of  local  promotores  will  be  in- 
creased to  approximately  104. 
Budgets 
The  Division  has  access  to  monies  that  are 
classifled  under  three  different  budgets: 

1)  Administrative  or  Operational  Budget 

2)  Supplementary  Budget 

3)  Investment  or  Development  Budget 
The    Administrativt'    Budget     Is    In     the 

amount  of  Ps  1  700.000  and  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  administrative  costs  and 
payrolls  It  is  obviously  insufficient  and 
limits  the  proposed  growth  of  the  Division. 
Of  the  above  amount  approximately  Ps. 
700.000  are  designated  for  training  purposes 
and  are  presently  being  utilized  to  provide 
training  whlcli  include  the  living  expenses 
of  96  candidates  who  are  enrolled  in  an  eight 
month   training  course  at  ESAP. 

The  Supplementary  Budget  of  Ps.  2.000.000 
is  a  fund  designated  for  the  use  of  the  Caja 
Agraria  in  agricultural  project*  hopefully 
through  Accion  Comunal.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Division  to  be  able  to  have  these  monies 
approved  for  direct  administration  and  op- 
erational costs  which  would  permit  it  to 
exjjand  in  terms  of  personnel  and  services. 
The  request  for  the  transfer  of  these  funds 
is  presently  before  President  Valencia  for  his 
consideration  and  approval. 

There  is  a  third  source  of  funds  available 
to  Accion  Comunal  which  is  Incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  National  Budget  for  Invest- 
ments. A  specific  sum  of  $59  million  pesos 
within  the  overall  budget  will  be  used  for 
fostering  community  projects.  The  major 
part  of  this  money  ($43  million  pesos)  will 
be  channeled  through  Camlnos  Veclnales 
for  eventual  disbursement  to  unspecified 
Juntas.  Fourteen  million  pesos  are  destined 
for  end  use  by  specific  Juntas.  The  balance 
($2  million  pesos  I  belong  to  the  Caja  Agraria 
Intended  for  agricultural  projects  but 
is  presently  being  requested  by  Accion  Com- 
unal for  their  administrative  purposes. 

Funds  are  designated  in  the  following 
manner.  A  Junta  submits  a  request  through 
their  local  promoter;  he.  in  turn,  submits 
it  to  the  Regional  Promotor  who  presents  It 
to  the  Committee  of  Camlnos  Veclnales 
(committee  composed  of  Jefe  Regional  of 
Camlnos  Veclnales.  Regional  Promoter  of 
Accion  Comunal.  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  Private  Sector).  Upon  approval 
by  the  Committee  funds  are  sent  direct  to  lo- 
cal Junta  treasurer 

IV.    ASPECTS    ON    INTEGRATION 

A  Decree  that  will  determine  the  future 
expansion  of  Accl6n  Comunal  Is  presently 
before  the  President  of  Colombia  awaiting 
approval.  Essentially  this  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  establishing  new  Governmental  posi- 
tions. First,  the  Jobs  or  positions  must  be 
"created",  which  Is  done  by  the  approval  of 
the  President  and  or  Congress.  Secondly, 
the  people  to  fill  these  new  f>ositlons  must  be 
appointed — an  act  officially  done  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  based  upon  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Dlvlsibn  of  Accl6n 
Comunal.  Thirdly,  the  distribution  of 
work  areas  Including  the  sites  for  new  pro- 
motores are  designated.  This  resfwnsibUlty 
falls  under  the  Section  of  Promotion  and 
Coordination  of  the  Division  of  Accl6n 
Comunal. 

This  Decree  will  not  only  create  new  posi- 
tions, but  will  also  permit   the  use  of   the 


fund  mentioned  previously  of  some  $2  mil- 
lion pesos  to  cover  the  expenses  Involved. 
With  these  additional  funds  the  Dlvlsl6n  is 
also  planning  to  purchase  approximately  18 
vehicles  for  use  In  the  program. 

Previously  the  Division  of  Accion  Comunal 
hnd  not  been  a  part  of  the  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem of  the  Government.  With  the  recon- 
siructuring  nf  positions,  every  employee  of 
the  Division  will  be  given  Civil  Service  E^ams 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Board.  The 
employee  will  then  be  on  a  90-day  probation 
period  before  having  permanent  employee 
status 

The  old  and  new  positions  can  l)est  be 
explained  graphically  by  the  accompanying 
charts  (attachment  I.  II.  Ill),  as  well  as  the 
[xitentlal  counterpart  relationship  with 
CARE   Peace    Corps. 

A.   Inlegratton  as  a  reality 

Total  integration  of  Commiuilty  Develop- 
ment programs  under  the  Division  of  Ac- 
cion Comunal  wUl  Involve  many  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  some  changes.  The  staff 
and  Held  personnel  of  both  organizations 
Would  seek  a  common  program  approach 
us  a  modus  operandi.  Perhaps  U  would  be 
best  to  state  the  comparative  organizational 
Structure  at  this  point 

At  the  state  level,  both  Central  and  region- 
al. It  would  mean  sharing  the  same  or  ad- 
Joining  offices  in  order  to  plan  and  coordi- 
tiate  programs  Jointly.  The  decision  mak- 
ing resp<.)nslbility  would  be  duscussed  and 
shared  since  they  would  affect  both  the  Vol- 
unteers and  Local  Promotores.  A  mutual 
criteria  for  both  the  Volunteers  and  Pro- 
motores Locales  would  be  established  to  avoid 
conflicts  of  Interest  wherever  possible.  At 
the  present  time  CARE  Peace  Corps  has  re- 
gional offices  in  Barranquilla.  Medellin.  Bu- 
caramanga  and  Call.  Each  office  has  the 
responsibility  of  between  3  to  5  Departments 
(attachment  II).  Accion  Comunal  on  the 
other  hand  has  regional  offices  In  17  Depart- 
ments plus  39  Local  Promotores  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

In  Bogota  CARE  Peace  Corps  has  an  Amer- 
ican staff  of  3  persons  to  carry  out  all  ad- 
ministrative functions  pertaining  to  some 
232  Volunteers.  This,  of  course.  Is  without 
benefit  of  resources  to  do  investigative  studies 
such  as  the  effect  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
in  rural  communities;  or  governmental  agen- 
cies— their  functions  and  {>otentlal  assist- 
ance to  Community  Development.  By  com- 
parison the  Division  of  Acclbn  Comunal  has 
three  Departments  dealing  with  promotion 
and  coordination,  Investigation  and  plan- 
ning, and  technical  development  (specific  re- 
sponsibilities previously  stated).  The  Divi- 
sion has  seven  administrative  staff  members 
to  direct  these  functions  and  will  add  an- 
other two  to  three  staff  members  in  the  near 
future.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  two 
United  Nations  advisors. 

Tl;e  value  of  these  Departments  is  un- 
questionable and  their  value  to  Peace  Corps 
via  an  integrated  approach  can  result  In  es- 
tablishing community  development  programs 
based  on  factual  studies  and  m.ore  realistic 
appraisals  of  situations. 

Another  factor  for  consideration  is  the 
continuity  that  would  be  added  to  the  pro- 
gnuii  through  Integration.  It  is  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  assist  a  Nation  In  the  full-scale 
development  of  Its  manpower  resources.  One 
of  the  most  common  questions  asked  by 
Volunteers  Is  "What  happens  after  I  leave?" 
If,  through  Integration,  we  can  strengthen 
the  existing  structure  of  Community  Devel- 
opment we  will  be  providing  the  answer  to 
this  question.  Our  expressed  desire  for  In- 
tegration is  an  Indication  of  belief  that  Com- 
munity Development  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  overall  development  of  the  Nation. 
B    Joint  operational  structure 

Preliminary  discussions  with  the  Dlvlsldn 
of  Acci6n  Comunal  have  b«en  held  and  both 
organizations  seem   to  agre«   on   the   chain 


of  command  structure  although  this  must 
await  further  concrete  discussions.  For  ref- 
erence the  joint  operational  lines  of  au- 
thorlty  are  Indicated  in  attachment  III. 

The  greater  percentage  of  Volunteers  at 
the  present  time  do  not  have  official  coun- 
terparts. With  the  advent  of  integration 
a  large  part  of  the  Volunteers  would  work 
jointly  with  Colombian  promotores  which 
wotild  give  them  an  advantage  in  the  lan- 
guage, learning  the  customs  and  in  dealing 
with  governmental  entities.  Arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made  as  to  areas  of  woric 
and  also  responsibilities  since  the  local  pro- 
motor  and  the  Volunteer  would  be  at  the 
same  level  of  Job  responsibility.  At  the 
Departmental  level  the  National  Division  will 
iissign  Promotores  Seccionales  (Departa- 
mentalcsi  who  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  Volunteer  Leaders  and  who  would  have 
undjr  their  direct  responsibilities  the  Local 
Promotores.  The  new  positions  created 
would  be  those  of  the  Jefes  Zonales  who 
would  correspond  to  the  Regional  Directors 
of  the  CARE  Peace  Corps  organization  and 
pussibiy  17  Regional  Assistants  (footnote  at- 
tachment nil.  At  the  Divisional  Head- 
quarters level  the  Accl6n  Comunal  Director 
and  CARE  Peace  Corps  Director  would  share 
the  responsibilities  of  direction.  At  the  top 
of  the  organizational  structure  Peace  Corps 
ELSsvimes  overall  planning  and  supervision 
as  does  the  National  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Technical  Support  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ministry  of  Government. 

Thi.s  report  was  written  for  the  narrow 
puiposes  of  urging  closer  integration  of 
Peace  Corps  and  Accion  Comunal,  for 
circulation  among  people  familiar  with 
both  program  efforts.  I  regret  it  is  not 
more  detailed.  The  State  Department 
is  obtaining  detailed  current  informa- 
tion for  me  from  our  Embassy  in  Bogota. 
I  have  requested  a  copy  of  an  evaluation 
study  made  by  the  United  Nations,  but 
not  yet  cleared  by  the  Government  of 
Colombia.  Hopefully,  this  data  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram's performance. 

Reports  now  available,  however,  sup- 
port the  belief  that  community  action 
can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alliance  nations.  This  vast 
potential  remains  untapped.  Much  can 
be  done  to  spur  its  utilization  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Presidents, 
which  will  be  in  session  1  month  from 
today. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  this  report. 
According  to  the  Peace  Corps,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  underfunded  and  ham- 
pered by  "lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  job."  Despite 
these  limitations,  "tangible  activities  of 
these  juntas  have  been  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  the  construction  of  roads  and 
schoolrooms." 

Perhaps  Accion  Comunal  can  serve  as 
a  prototype  for  similar  programs  among 
the  nations  of  the  alliance.  Certainly, 
its  8  years  of  exp>erlence  deserve  evalua- 
tion as  a  possible  means  of  implementing 
title  9  of  the  Foreign  Assistajice  Act^- 
section  281 — which  we  added  last  year. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER  THE  TRU- 
MAN DOCTRINE:  NEITHER  WAR 
NOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Ur  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
.ftemoon  of  February  21,  1947,  the  First 
qwretary  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
^^ington  visited  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  handed  American  officials  two 
notes  from  His  Majesty's  Government, 
one  concerned  Greece,  the  other  Turkey. 
a  effect,  they  both  stated  the  same 
thing-  that  Britain  could  no  longer  meet 
its  traditional  responsibilities  in  those 
two  countries.  Since  Greece  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  and  Tin-key  about  to  ac- 
auiesce  to  Soviet  demands,  the  implica- 
tions of  the  British  notes  were  clear: 
that  a  Soviet  breakthrough  was  immi- 
nent and  could  be  prevented  only  by  sub- 
stantial American  commitment. 

At  that  time  the  Greek  rebels,  com- 
posed mostly  of  Communist  elements, 
were  firmly  entrenched  in  northern 
Greece  and  driving  toward  the  coast  for 
complete  domination  of  the  country, 
aided  and  encouraged  by  Moscow.  Tur- 
key had  just  been  presented  with  a  series 
of  diplomatic  notes  by  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  whicli  in  effect,  demanded 
Turkev  relinquish  control  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  Turkish  Straits  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  v>as  an  historic  afternoon.  On  that 
day,  Great  Britain,  the  only  remaining 
power  in  Europe,  acknowledged  its  ex- 
haustion. It  had  fought  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  Louis  XIV  of  France,  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm,  and  Adolf  Hitler  of  Germany.  It 
had  preserved  the  balance  of  power,  but 
its  ability  to  continue  to  protect  that 
balance  had  been  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  economic  exhaustion  caused  by  World 
War  II.  Now,  suddenly,  there  was  no 
one  to  protect  the  balance  of  power  fa- 
voring the  West  but  the  United  States  it- 
self; no  one  stood  between  this  country 
and  Soviet  imperialism.  All  other  ma- 
jor powers  of  the  world  had  collapsed — 
except  the  Soviet  Union.  If  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Persia  were  to  maintain  their 
Integrity  it  would  have  to  be  with  a  mas- 
sive American  commitment. 

President  Truman  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize this  stark  fact.  On  March  12,  1947. 
20  years  ago,  he  went  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  delivered  what  John 
Spainer  has  called  "a  speech  which  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
American  history."  President  Truman 
said: 

Totalitarian  regimes  imposed  on  free 
peoples,  by  direct  or  Indirect  aggression, 
undermine  the  foundations  of  international 
peace  and  hence  the  security  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  should  we  fall  to  aid  Greece  and 
Turltey  in  this  fateful  hour,  the  effect  will 
be  far  reaching  to  the  West  as  well  as  to 
the  East. 

Thus  began  the  "Truman  doctrine." 
the  policy  of  containment  which  was 
supported  by  a  willingness  to  use  mili- 
tary force  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power.  Containment  said,  in  effect. 
"This  far,  no  farther." 

The  20th  anniversary  of  any  policy  is 
a  good  time  to  stand  back  and  measure 
its  success  and  failures  and  to  determine 
present  and  future  needs.    To  do  this 
;     we  must  disttngiiish  reahty  from  myth, 
r     but  unhappily  at  this  critical  period  in 
s    our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  we 
are  beset  by  three  myths  which  are  be- 
ing promoted  as  realities.    They  are: 
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First.  That  Communist  China— not 
the  Soviet  Union— is  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  security. 

Second.  That  the  Soviet  Union  is  less 
menacing  than  earlier,  because  natural 
Russian  nationalism  has  replaced  Com- 
munist ideology  as  the  guiding  force  of 
foreign  policy.  The  logical  conclusion  of 
this  myth  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no 
more  a  threat  than  would  be  a  non-Com- 
munist Russian  Government. 

Third.  That  the  newly  emerging  man- 
agerial and  technical  class  is  winning 
political  control  at  the  expense  of  the 
ideologically  oriented  Communist  Party 
hierarchy.  The  managerial  class,  ac- 
cording to  this  myth,  is  the  gravedigger 
of  communism,  and  replacing  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism  is  a  more  diplomatic 
Russia. 

These  three  myths  cloud  our  thmking 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union  and  prevent 
us  from  appraising  Soviet  intentions  for 
what  they  really  are.  Without  serious 
question  the  Soviet  Union  remains  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  security,  not  the 
Communist  Chinese.  Even  assuming  re- 
assertion  of  the  Russian  nationalism  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  alternative  is  not 
an  attractive  one  for  us  based  on  Rus- 
sian history.  Ideology  is  still  the 
dominant  factor  in  Soviet  planning,  and 
this  is  in  our  best  interest.  However,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  in- 
evitable evolution  toward  a  more  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  the  emergence  of  a  technical 
and  managerial  class. 

SOVIET  UNION  CAUSE  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 

Current  United  States-Soviet  Union 
conflict  actually  began  with  World  War 
II  since  that  event  was  the  major  factor 
which  caused  the  present  balance  of 
power.  History  has  judged,  incorrectly  in 
mv  opinion,  that  World  War  II  was  in- 
evitable as  a  result  of  AlUed  appeasement 
of  Hitler  at  Munich.  While  it  may  well 
be  that  had  the  British  and  French  stood 
firm  against  Hitler's  demands  for  the 
Sudetenland  at  Munich  his  ambitions 
would  have  been  checked,  there  was, 
after  all,  a  subsequent  last  chance  to  de- 
ter Hitler's  war  in  Europe  as  well  as 
Japan's  ambitions  to  establish  a  "greater 
east  Asia  co-prosperity  sphere." 

Soviet  pacts  set  the  stage  for  World 
War  II.  Germany  could  not  wage  war 
against  Prance  and  Britain  with  her 
eastern  flank  exposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  geographical  boundaries 
stood  between  Germany  and  the  Red 
Armies,  only  the  nation  of  Poland,  Ger- 
many had  learned  as  a  result  of  World 
War  I  that  it  could  not  fight  two  fronts 
at  the  same  time  and  hope  to  win. 
Therefore,  Germany  neutralized  the 
Soviet  Union  through  the  nonaggression 
pact  signed  in  1939.  As  a  result  Hitler 
could  with  confidence  attack  Prance 
without  fear  of  Russian  intervention. 
For  Stalin's  part  a  war  among  the  non- 
Communist  powers  had  obvious  appeal 
and  the  pact's  secret  protocol  divided 
Eastern  Europe  between  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  situation  was  similar  in  the  Far 
East.  The  Soviet-Japanese  nonaggres- 
sion treaty  of  1941  relieved  the  Japanese 
Government  of  concern  about  a  possible 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ended  a 


state  of  semiwar  which  had  existed  since 
1933.  It  enabled  Japan  to  pursue  a  more 
aggressive  policy  toward  the  United 
States,  culminating  in  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  Without  the  Soviet- 
Japanese  pact  Japan  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  start  military  operations  be- 
cause its  position  in  China  and  Man- 
churia would  have  been  precarious.  Like 
Germany.  Japan  could  not  risk  a  two- 
front  w'ar.  Later  the  Soviet  Union 
joined  the  Allies  following  Germany's 
invasion  of  Russia  and  ultimately 
entered  the  fight  against  the  Japanese  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Despite  hea\T  material  and  manpower 
losses,  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  as  the 
only  real  victor  of  World  War  II,  and  con- 
trary to  American  expectations,  the  war 
against  the  Axis  did  not  usher  in  an 
era  of  peace  within  the  framework  of 
American-Soviet  cooperation. 

U.S.  disillusionment  with  the  Soviet 
Union  rested  on  the  same  factors  that 
enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  emerge  as 
the  second  greatest  world  power.    These 

were : 

First.  The  war  had  eviscerated  or  seri- 
ously weakened  six  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
seven  major  enemies;  namely,  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  Britain,  France,  and  Na- 
tionalist China.  Their  disappearance  as 
great  powers  removed  significant  bar- 
riers to  Soviet  expansion  and  brought 
into  being  vacuums  in  Europe,  the  Near. 
Middle,  and  Far  East  and  southeast 
Asia— vacuums  which  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted to  fill. 

Second.  As  a  result  of  militar>-  ma- 
neuvers and  the  vacuum  conditions,  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  greatly  its  zone 
of  domination  through  the  annexation 
of  territories  and  the  transformation  of 
independent  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
into  Soviet  satellites. 

Third.  Political  disintegration,  eco- 
nomic dislocations,  and  social  chaos 
caused  by  the  wars  provided  fertile  soil 
for  the  cultivation  of  communism. 

The  Soviets  were  equal  to  the  oppor- 
timity.  Their  armies  overran  Eastern 
Europe.  And  the  Red  army  provided 
security  so  local  Communist  parties 
could  win  political  control.  As  Jan 
Librach  points  out  in  "The  Rise  of  the 
Soviet  Empire."'  this  course  was  not 
inevitable. 

Winston  Churchill  had  argued  for  an 
invasion  of  Europe  through  southeast 
Europe  at  a  time  when  the  Russian  Army 
was  still  700  miles  froln  Eastern  Europe. 
Had  this  course  been  taken  all  of  East- 
ern Europe  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Yugoslavia — where  the  Red  army  was 
not  a  major  factor  in  Tito's  successful 
bid  for  power— would  undoubtedly  have 
remained  non-Communist.  But  Roose- 
velt and  Stalin  rejected  the  Churchill 
proposal.  Prom  that  point  on  Soviet 
domination  of  Eastern  Europe  was 
inevitable. 

The  West  was  caught  unprepared  and 
did  not  react  effectively  until  the  crisis 
in  Greece  at  which  point  the  "Truman 
doctrine"  of  containment  was  formu- 
lated It  put  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran 
off  limits  to  Soviet  influence  through  a 


>  See  Jan  Librach,  "The  Rise  of  the  Soviet 
Empire,"  New  York,  1965,  pp.  101-104. 
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broad  show  of  military'  force  and  by  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  the 
Greek  Government,  then  battling  for  its 
life. 

STRUGGLE     BETWEEN     STATtTS     QVO     AND 
IMPERIALISM  BASED  UPON  IDEOLOGY 

The  policy  of  containment  was  based 
upon  an  understanding  of  international 
politics  as  a  power  struggle '  based  upon 
ideology.  In  it  the  forces  seeking  to 
maintain  the  present  distribution  of 
power  compete  with  imperialism  seeking 
to  upset  the  status  quo. 

The  Truman  doctrine  sought  to  main- 
tain the  1946  status  quo  in  Europe  based 
on  the  conferences  of  the  war  held  at 
Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam.  The 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  upset  to  its  ad- 
vantage this  distribution  of  power. 

The  policy  of  containment  did  not 
seek  to  roll  back  the  progress  which 
communism  had  already  achieved — al- 
though this  would  have  been  justified 
because  the  Soviets  had  already  violated 
the  conference  agreements  by  subverting 
free  elections. 

Critics  of  the  policy  have  maintained 
that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  was  an 
imperialistic  power  in  the  world  sense, 
but  sought  local  preponderance.  After 
all,  they  argued,  Stalin's  design  on 
Greece  was  in  keeping  with  Russian  his- 
tory. Non-Communist  Russia  had  al- 
ways had  as  traditional  objectives  con- 
trol of  Finland.  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Balkans,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Iran. 
Thus,  said  the  critics,  the  United  States 
overreacted  because  the  Soviet  leaders 
acted  as  would  have  any  non-Communist 
czar.  They  said  we  mistook  a  traditional 
Russian  policy  for  Communist  imperial- 
ism, and  thereiii  our  troubles  started. 
The  United  States  resorted  to  certain 
measures,  defensive  in  intent,  such  as 
armaments,  bases,  and  alliances.  The 
Soviet  Union  in  turn  resorted  to  counter- 
measures  interpreting  the  U.S.  moves  as 
imperialism.  These  countermeasures 
strengthened  the  initial  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  critics 
of  our  policy  said  in  such  circumstances 
both  countries  must  correct  their  policy 
errors  or  else  ever-increasing  mutual 
suspicions,  feeding  upon  each  other,  will 
end  in  war.  Their  argument  has  gained 
currency  because  of  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  indiscriminate, 
universal  destruction  that  is  associated 
with  them. 

Their  assumptions,  of  course,  are 
based  on  the  erroneous  premise  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  actually  not  an  im- 
perialistic power.  Admittedly  the  prob- 
lem of  detection  was  great.  How  can  a 
policy  of  conquest  which  operates 
within  the  existing  status  quo  be  distin- 
guished from  one  which  seeks  to  over- 
throw it?  The  individual  imperialistic 
steps  in  themselves  are  often  ambiguous 
and,  therefore,  do  not  reveal  the  actual 
nature  of  the  policy  of  which  they  form 
the  parts.  This  problem  Is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  a  policy  which  starts 
out  seeking  adjustments  within  the 
status  quo  may  change  character  because 


of  either  success  or  frustration.  The 
ease  with  which  the  original  objectives 
are  reached  within  the  established 
order  may  suggest  to  the  expanding  na- 
tion, in  tills  case  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
it  is  dealing  with  weak  or  Irresolute  op- 
ponents and  that  a  change  in  the  exist- 
ing power  relations  can  be  achieved 
without  great  effort  or  risk. 

A  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
frustrated  in  its  objectives  may  seek 
more  dramatic  means  to  change  the 
power  relations.  Actually  the  differences 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  real.  Neither  is  suffer- 
ing from  hallucinations  reciprocally  in- 
duced by  staring  at  one  another  through 
a  distorting  pane  they  have  mistaken  for 
plate  glass. 

In  my  judgment  President  Truman 
correctly  guessed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  embarking  upon  a  policy  of  imperi- 
alism. Events  already  underway  in 
Eastern  Europe  showed  the  Soviets 
would  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
Independent  governments.  They  in- 
sisted upon  governments  which  they 
could  dominate.  They  could  have  re- 
garded the  victory  over  Nazi  Germany, 
Fascist  Italy,  and  the  Japanese  Empire, 
in  alliance  with  the  nondictatorial  capi- 
talist countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  as  removing  once  and 
for  all  the  danger  of  lawlessness  and  ag- 
gression in  international  affairs. 

They  could  have,  as  J.  M.  Mackintosh ' 
argues,  interpreted  the  situation  as  call- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance 
with  the  countries  of  the  West  in  order 
to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  devastated  Russia  and 
the  development  of  the  economic  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  could  have  developed  the  spirit 
of  Soviet-American  cooperation  in  world 
affairs  that  President  Roosevelt  hoped 
would  come  to  pass. 

Soviet  leaders  instead  interpreted  their 
position  of  tremendous  strength  as  the 
vindication  of  all  that  Stalin  and  Lenin 
had  prophesied.  They  treated  Europe 
and  Asia  not  as  a  sphere  for  rehabilita- 
tion but  as  an  area  ripe  for  revolutionary 
takeover.  Their  imperialistic  designs 
were  obviously  motivated  by  Communist 
ideology  which  called  for  the  expansion 
of  communism. 

President  Truman  realized  that  to  the 
extent  that  Communist  parties  gained 
influence,  by  whatever  means,  in  a  par- 
ticular nation,  Soviet  Influence  there  in- 
creased. Where  Communist  parties  ac- 
tually gained  control,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment through  its  control  of  the 
Communist  parties  actually  controlled 
those  national  governments.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  Tito  and  expel 
China  from  the  Communist  movement. 
Control  of  the  int«mational  Communist 
movement  was  of  prime  Importance  for, 
implicit  in  the  Marxian  theory  of  his- 
torical determinism,  whoever  controls 
the  Communist  parties  will  eventually 
control  the  world.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  could  not  tolerate  an  interloper. 

The  success  of  the  Truman  contain- 


'For  a  description  of  International  politics 
as  a  power  struggle  see  Hans  J.  Morgrenthau, 
"Politics  Among  Nations,"  third  edition.  New 
Tork,  1960,  pp.  27-101. 


'J.  M.  Mackintosh,  "Strategy  and  Tactics 
of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,"  New  York,  1963 
p.  4. 


ment  policy  In  preventing  overt  aggres- 
sion  is  clearly  established.  Dr.  Harold 
Hinton  describes  the  success  of  contain- 
ment  in  these  words: 

American  containment  .  .  .  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  inflaming  the  Smo-Sovlet 
dispute  and  In  fact  In  cringing  down  both 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev. 

But  the  containment  policy  has  not  al- 
ways been  successful  in  reducing  Com- 
munist subversion — as  in  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1948 — nor  has  it  elim- 
inated the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Commu- 
nists: world  domination.  It  has  indeed 
prevented  overt  aggression  or  a  general 
war,  but  it  has  not  produced  any  signifl. 
cant  reduction  in  Soviet  reliance  on 
secrecy  or  in  charge  from  its  long-term 
objectives.  The  underlying  causes  of 
conflict  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  been 
substantially  reduced  because  the  Soviet 
Union  still  retains  its  imperialist 
ambition. 

SUCCESS    OP    CONTAINMENT    POLICY    RECOCNIZID 
BY    SOVIET    VNION    IN    1956 

By  remaining  firm  in  our  political  de- 
mands and  by  utilizing  nonmilitary  pres- 
sures— trade  concessions,  for  example— 
to  their  maximum,  we  can  frustrate  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggressive  policies  and 
bring  about  some  desirable  changes. 
Firmness  and  pressure  will  not  provoke 
a  military  first  strike  against  us  so  long 
as  we  maintain  an  edge  on  the  Soviets 
in  military  preparedness  and  technology. 

Checkmated  from  any  natural  in- 
stincts to  retaliate,  tha  Soviets  may  well 
choose  to  pursue  instead  areas  of  joint 
agreement  and  cooperation.  Even  as  we 
maintain  vigilance  and  preparedness,  we 
must  also  stand  ready  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  opportunities. 

The  high  water  mark  of  containment 
came  with  Khrushchev's  "secret  speech" 
to  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  In 
which  he  declared  that  war  with  capital- 
ist states  was  no  longer  inevitable. 
Chairman  Khrushchev  clearly  saw  that 
the  United  States  would  fight  to  presene 
the  balance-of-power  conflict  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  lose.  Khrushchev 
needed  a  policy  to  answer  containment 
which  would  protect  the  Soviet  base  of 
commimism,  but  permit  gradual  prog- 
ress toward  what  he  considered  the 
eventual  triumph  of  communism. 

His  answer  was  "peaceful  coexistence " 
which  he  described  in  these  terms: 

Co-existence  means  continuation  of  the 
struggle  between  the  social  systems,  but  by 
peaceful  means,  without  war,  without  Inter- 
ference by  one  state  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  another.  We  consider  it  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  Ideological  struggle  but 
not  military. 

Thus  he  ruled  out  war  in  its  traditional 
form.  The  Soviet  Union  could  not  im- 
pose its  will  by  overt  aggression.  It  stood 
too  much  to  lose.  The  year  1956  marked 
the  final  Soviet  acknowledgment,  short 
of  a  successful  first  strike  against  the 
United  States,  that  containment  was  a 
success  in  preserving  the  balance  of 
power.  But  the  Chairman  had  an  an- 
swer to  containment:  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  now  10  years  later  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  this  new  policy  has 
become  almost  as  successful  in  advancing 
communism  as  containment  has  been  In 
preventing  overt  aggression. 
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"Peaceful  coexistence"  began  as  a 
temporary  and  fluctuating  tactic  but  has 
since  become  a  long-range  strategy  of 
^  Soviet  leadership.  Its  five  principal 
characteristics  are: 

First,  the  struggle  for  Communist  as- 
cendancy must  continue,  without  change 
m  ultimate  alms  or  any  thought  of  com- 
promise except  to  meet  short-term 
oroblems. 

Second,  overt  war  Is  to  be  avoided  but 
not  ruled  out.  Even  though  Khrushchev 
asserted  the  Soviets  could  win  a  general 
war,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  really 
believed  It. 

Third,  the  West  must  be  persuaded 
to  a  "noninterference"  policy— which 
means  to  drop  talk  of  rolling  back  com- 
munism, captive  nations,  self-determina- 
tion, and  free  elections.  The  Western 
powers  must  accept  communism  as  ir- 
reversible wherever  it  is  now  in  control, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  local  growth 
of  communism  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Struggle,  of  course,  is  to  take 
place  only  in  noncommunized  areas. 
Communist  areas,  for  obvious  reasons, 
are  clearly  out  of  bounds. 

Fourth,  threat  of  war  is  to  be  used  as 
a  valid  Instrument  for  political  advance. 
Since  1956  the  Soviet  Union  has  threat- 
ened military  action  against  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  Norway,  Italy.  Britain,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  even  the  United 
States. 

Fifth,  nonpeaceful  action  is  used  to 
protect  a  Communist  regime  from  attack, 
and  to  support  by  any  means  just  wars 
of  national  liberation.  Soviet  leader- 
ship, of  course,  retains  the  right  to  decide 
which  wars  are  just. 

The  five-edged  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence is  accomplished  through  vari- 
ous ideological  appeals  and  through  the 
devices  of  war  by  proxy,  civil  wars,  and 
coups  d'etat. 

Since  1963  the  Soviets  have  refined 
peaceful  coexistence  to  the  point  where 
it  now  includes  even  the  possibility  of  a 
detente.  And  in  a  meaningless  detente 
Ues  our  gravest  danger. 

WE   ATTEMPT    TO    MEET    PEACEFUL    COEXISTENCE 
WrrH    MYTHS 

Without  fully  appreciating  the  full  im- 
plications of  peaceful  coexistence,  numer- 
ous critics  of  containment,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Government,  have  advanced 
the  thesis  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no 
longer  bent  on  world  domination,  and 
the  Soviet  claim  of  this  goal  is  dismissed 
as  meaningless  rhetoric.  They  argue 
that  we  must  now  treat  the  Soviet  Union 
just  as  though  it  were  a  non-Communist 
state  with  only  natural  nationalistic  in- 
terests and  assign  to  her  certain  spheres 
of  influence.  Implicit  in  this  argument 
is  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
restrict  its  own  role  as  a  world  power. 
It  should  quit  trying  to  stop  communism 
In  every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  should 
pull  back  and  instead  restrict  its  pri- 
mary role  to  dominance  in  North  and 
South  America. 

MYTHS    REGARDING    THE   SOVIET    UNION 

To  justify  U.S.  withdrawal  they  accept 
the  myth  that  it  is  Communist  China 
which  is  our  principal  enemy,  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  some  even  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 


viet Union  join  as  allies  against  the  com- 
mon foe  China. 

If  Commimist  China  actually  pos- 
sessed the  high  degree  of  military  tech- 
nology and  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  then  it  would  probably  be 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  security,  but  it 
does  not.  Although  China  may  well 
have  the  goal  of  destroying  us.  it  does 
not  yet  have  the  means.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  a  little  more  subtle  in 
their  pronouncements  regarding  their 
eventual  triumph  over  us  does  not  mean 
they  are  less  willing  to  use  suitable 
means  to  achieve  the  goals.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  both  the  goal  and  the  means. 
One  need  look  no  further  than  "Vietnam 
to  seek  confirmation  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  Communist  Chinese  daily 
criticize  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam 
and  threaten  us  with  war,  but  their  bark 
is  worse  than  their  bite. 

Contrast  this  with  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  claims  it  is  seeking 
a  peace  settlement,  but  without  Soviet 
equipment  and  arms.  North  Vietnam's 
ability  to  infiltrate  South  Vietnam  would 
be  greatly  limited.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  supplied  North  Vietnam  with  numer- 
ous Mig  fighters,  SAM  missiles,  antiair- 
craft guns,  tanks,  and  armored  cars  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  economic  assist- 
ance, not  to  mention  effective  and  en- 
thusiastic political  support. 

Critics  of  containment  also  accept  the 
myth  that  Communist  Ideology  is  no 
longer  a  guiding  force  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  and  therefore,  we  need  not  be 
obsessed  with  leading  an  anti-Communist 
crusade. 

Finally,  they  accept  the  myth  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  evolving  into  a  more  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  world  commu- 
nity because  her  people  are  gaining  some 
degree  of  freedom,  and  the  newly  emerg- 
ing managerial  class  is  vying  successfully 
with  the  party  hierarchy  for  control  of 
the  government. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in 
the  midst  of  profound,  inevitable  and 
hopeful  transformations.  As  it  produces 
more  consumer  goods,  it  will  become  less 
ideological,  less  militant,  and  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  material  comfort. 
As  Soviet  citizens  get  better  standards 
of  living  and  develop  a  greater  stake  in 
their  society,  so  the  argument  goes,  they 
will  exert  increasing  pressure  for  the 
freedoms  long  enjoyed  and  cherished 
by  the  West.  Industrialization  requires 
technical  skills  and  education  fosters  a 
questioning  spirit,  and  they  say  the  man- 
agerial class  will  effectively  resist  pres- 
sures of  a  police  state  as  time  goes  on. 

These  critics  hold  that  the  extension  of 
individual  liberty  and  popular  self-gov- 
ernment are  almost  Inevitable  compan- 
ions of  economic  development. 

This  opinion  is  widely  held  in  high 
State  Department  circles.  Zbignieu 
Brzezinski.  a  key  State  Department  ad- 
viser for  Soviet  affairs  and  a  member 
of  the  planning  council,  has  written : 

Development  and  maturity  render  dictator- 
ship of  any  sort  .  .  .  historically  obsolescent. 

A  nongovernmental  commentator, 
Adam  Ulan,  uses  even  stronger  terms: 

The  natural  process  In  the  U.S.S.R.  must 
be  one  of  erosion  of  totalitarianism. 


Statements  similar  to  these  from  high 
officials  and  certain  Russian  scholars 
could  be  quoted  endlessly. 

Those  who  hold  these  views  believe 
that  the  rate  and  direction  of  political 
change  are  influenced  by  increased  edu- 
cation, increased  economic  welfare,  and 
increased  occupational  specialization. 
Thus,  "technological  complexity  will 
strengthen  the  managerial  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  ideologists  and  militants." 
This  theory  cannot  be  proved  abso- 
lutely to  be  either  true  or  false,  but  sev- 
eral critical  observations  can  be  made. 

First,  historical  inevitability  is  ac- 
tually a  substitute  for  effort.  By  this  be- 
lief, we  rely  for  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems on  an  evolutionary  theory  in  which 
the  assumed  forces  of  history  have  re- 
placed purpose  and  action.  In  my  view, 
evidence  is  to  the  fact  that  purpose  and 
action— not  evolution— actually  mold 
policy.  Although  changes  in  Soviet  pol- 
icies often  result  largely  from  forces  over 
which  the  West  has  little  control,  they 
are  also  in  part  a  Soviet  reaction  to  West- 
ern policies.  The  external  condition 
which  has  most  influenced  the  evolution 
of  Soviet  policy  in  the  direction  of  re- 
straint has  been  a  firm  resistance  to  So- 
viet probes — as  in  Berlin  and  Cuba — 
combined  with  the  demonstrated  political 
and  economic  vitality  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  Russian  nationalism  replacing  com- 
munist ideology  on  the  basis  of  decision- 
making in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  is 
hardly  substantial.  In  any  event  the  re- 
emergence  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
Russian  legacy  rather  than  Communist 
ideology  does  not  in  and  of  itself  hold 
much  comfort  to  the  West.  Imperial 
Russia  in  its  day  was  about  as  autocratic 
and  imperialistic  as  modem-day  Russia. 
Russia  never  knew  a  renaissance,  refor- 
mation, or  age  of  enlightenment.  In 
their  place  were  absolutism  and  ortho- 
doxy. Imperial  Russia  desired  a  vast  em- 
pire' under  its  domination.  It  sought  to 
extend  influence  into  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  even  Into 
North  America.  The  main  difference 
was  that  czarist  Russia  lacked  the 
strength  of  Soviet  Rusia.  In  this  respect 
an  evolution  toward  a  Russian  character 
rather  than  a  Communist  one  is  hardly 
appealing. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    NO    GUARANTEE    OF    A 
MODERATE   FOREIGN  POLICY 

Nor  is  the  i-ecord  hopeful  regarding 
the  relationship  between  economic  de- 
velopment and  a  moderate  foreign  policy, 
between  education  and  a  questioning 
spirit.  Industrial  advance  did  not  make 
Germany  less  militant,  and  a  superior 
rate  of  economic  development  in  the 
1930's  did  not  make  Japan  peaceful. 
Indeed  an  industrial  capacity  and  a 
highly  developed  economy  are  necessities 
for  any  successful  aggressive  foreign 
policy.  Regarding  education,  we  must 
not  forget  that  for  many  centuries  and 
in  many  societies  education  served  the 
function  of  indoctrination.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  Germany  during  pre- 
World  War  n  days,  as  Henry  Kissinger 
has  observed,  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  world.  Yet  its  support  of 
the  Hitler  regime  far  outweighed  its  re- 
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sistence  to  it.  Education  in  itself  does 
not  necessarily  produce  enlightened  po- 
litical action. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  political  progress  was  the 
systematic  Soviet  attempt  to  integrate 
the  ablest  individuals  into  the  existing 
order  through  preferment,  indoctrina- 
tion, propaganda,  and,  if  necessary, 
pressure.  By  constantly  recruiting  the 
most  talented  into  its  ranks,  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy  deprived  any  opposi- 
tion of  its  potential  leadership. 

Does  the  managerial  class  temper  the 
rule  of  the  party  hierarchy?  Jeremy  R. 
Azrael  has  concluded  In  his  "Managerial 
Power  and  Soviet  Politics."  that  the 
premise  is  without  historical  support: 

Although  theories  of  political  development 
which  cast  the  engineers  and  managers  In 
the  role  of  foreordained  "gravedlggers  of 
Communism"  have  been  common  for  over 
fifty  years,  they  have  found  little  confirma- 
tion in  events.  At  almost  every  step,  the 
technicians  have  bowed  to  the  dictates  of  the 
ruling  elite,  and,  in  those  cases  where  they 
have  proved  .somewhat  recalcitrant,  their 
resistance  h.as  ultimately  been  futile. 

That  the  "graved Igsjer"  interpretation  of 
the  political  role  of  the  Soviet  managerial 
elite  has  remained  so  widespread  and  so  In- 
tellectually respectable  In  the  face  of  such 
overwhelming  counterevldence  Is  graphic 
testimony  to  the  powerful  hold  that  eco- 
nomic determinism  exercises  over  modern 
political  analysis. 

To  deny  that  the  primacy  of  politics  has 
so  far  been  the  rule  in  the  development  of 
the  Soviet  system  Is  to  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
available  evidence. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  any  other  system  has 
been  characterized  by  so  low  a  correlation 
between  Its  level  of  artu.il  freedom  and  what 
might  be  called  Its  level  of  potential  ireedom, 
as  measured  by  economic  resources,  educa- 
tional capacity,  technical  capabilities  and 
such.  Potentially,  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  Industrialized  so- 
cieties and  outranlcs  most  nations  of  the 
world.  But  the  opportunities  that  mls;ht 
have  been  used  to  expand  the  arena  of  lib- 
erty have  been  vi.sed  to  keep  It  narrowly  re- 
stricted and  subject  to  constant  encroach- 
ment. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Azreal  are 
bitter  news  for  those  who  believe  in 
historical  Inevitability  under  which  In- 
dustrialization and  emerging  managerial 
and  technical  classes  will  lead  to  the 
moderation  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  economic  sphere  of  the 
Soviet  Union  affords  a  reasonable  degree 
of  freedom — sufficient  to  permit  concen- 
tration on  output  and  efficiency — the 
managerial  group  is  not  likely  to  insist 
upon  political  participation. 

This  Is  precisely  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  and  It  supports  ob- 
servations made  by  Henry  Kissinger  that 
the  success  of  economic  development, 
cultural  prestige,  and  political  power  en- 
hances the  prestige  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment promoting  it.  A  Russian  seeing 
the  growth  of  the  Commuiilst  empire 
over  the  last  20  years  and  the  sig- 
nificant Soviet  contributions  in  the  field 
of  literature,  the  arts,  science,  and  tech- 
nology would  not  automatically  conclude 
that  its  system  of  political  organization 
was  basically  wrong. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  evolution  in 
Communist  societies  is  impossible.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  inevitable.  No  system 
of  government  is  Immune  to  change.    No 


country  has  ever  maintained  an  un- 
altered social  structure,  but  the  nature 
of  the  transfonnatlon  is  by  no  means 
foreordained. 

It  can  refine  the  tools  of  slavery. 
There  may  even  be  in  Russia  a  degree 
of  liberalization,  but  it  will  be  a  liberal- 
ization of  a  Communist  regime,  not  an 
evolution  toward  a  democratic  one. 
What  little  freedom  exists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  best  residual  and  highly 
vulnerable.  It  Is  as  precarious  as  It  is 
precious.  Equally  important,  of  course, 
is  the  time  scale  by  which  it  occurs.  It 
was,  after  all.  no  consolation  for  Car- 
thage that  150  years  after  Its  conquest  by 
Rome,  the  latter  was  transformed  into 
a  status  quo  power,  with  no  capacity  to 
threaten  its  neighbors. 

Another  major  myth  upon  which  it  is 
being  argued  we  should  establish  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  belief  that 
Ideology  Is  no  longer  a  guiding  force 
there — that  the  Soviet  leaders  preside 
over  a  coimtry,  not  a  cause  and  their  per- 
ceptions and  decisions  are  based  on  prag- 
matism, not  preconceptions. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  downgrade 
ideology  as  a  force  in  international  poli- 
tics, especially  the  ideology  of  commu- 
nism. The  struggle  that  splits  the  world 
today,  the  clash  between  totalitarianism 
and  individual  liberty  is  fundamentally 
an  ideological  struggle  for  power.  To 
dismiss  this  ideology  as  a  collection  of  ad 
hoc  rules  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  history. 
For  imder  no  political  system  has  theory 
been  assigned  so  important  a  place  as 
under  communism.  Nowhere  else  do 
doctrinal  differences  lead  to  political 
strife  of  such  magnitude,  including  open 
violence.  In  the  name  of  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Marxism-Leninism,  Trotsky 
was  banished  and  later  assassinated; 
Zlnoviev,  Kamenev,  and  Rykov  were 
tried  and  executed;  Molotov,  Kaganov- 
ich,  Malenkov,  and  Bulganin  were  con- 
signed to  political  oblivion.  EXifferlng  in- 
terpretations of  ideology  are  believed  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  It  is 
the  factor  that  gives  long-term  consist- 
ency to  the  seemingly  day-by-day  Incon- 
sistency of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

For  three  reasons  we  should  view  with 
comfort  the  continuation  of  ideology  as 
a  force  In  Soviet  politics,  for  it  Is  the  very 
Importance  of  Ideology  that  gives  the 
West  an  edge  in  the  cturent  struggle 
against  conmiunism. 

These  are  the  reasons: 

First.  Since  the  Soviet  Ideology  is  less 
militant  than  the  Chinese  variety,  the 
Soviets  are  under  an  obligation  to  articu- 
late, defend,  and  prove  the  fundamental 
assumptions  upon  which  their  strategy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  is  based.  The 
heart  of  this  concept  is  the  belief  that 
war  is  no  longer  inevitable.  Therefore, 
the  principal  reason  for  the  Soviet  in- 
terest in  a  detente  with  the  West  is  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  which  is  based  on  an 
Ideological  struggle  as  well  as  a  struggle 
for  domination  of  the  world  Commimlst 
movement. 

Second.  Ideology  serves  as  a  long- 
range  goal  or  vision  for  the  Soviet  deci- 
sionmaker, and  makes  Soviet  retreat  in 
the  face  of  Western  demands  Justifiable 
and  even  defensible.  Communists  as- 
sume the  world  moves  toward  their  goal. 


Soviet  Ideologies  claim  the  world  under 
communism  is  inevitable,  no  matter  what 
setbacks  and  retreats  are  incurred,  and 
this  injects  enough  self-confidence  into 
the  Soviet  decisionmaker  to  make  set- 
backs acceptable.  Thus,  retreat  is  pos- 
sible.  indeed  sometimes  even  Ideologically 
justifiable  because  an  identification  with 
progress  and  history,  and  a  flexibility  in 
the  choice  of  means  is  possible  so  long 
as  the  ends  are  constant. 

Third.  An  imperialistic  power  like  the 
Soviets  must  have  an  ideological  justifl. 
cation  to  change  the  status  quo.  Im. 
perialism  must  prove  that  the  status  quo 
it  seeks  to  overthrow  deserves  to  be  over- 
thrown,  and  that  the  moral  legitimacy 
which  in  the  minds  of  many  attaches  to 
things  as  they  are,  brought  to  yield  to  a 
higher  principle  or  morality  calling  for 
a  new  distribution  of  power.  Thus  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  support  the  necessity  for  a  change  in 
the  balance  of  power. 

This  third  use  of  ideology  is  obscure 
because  the  Soviet  Union  pretends  to  ad- 
vance the  ideology  of  a  status  quo  power, 
which  includes  peace  and  international 
law.  Peace  can  preserve  the  status  quo, 
and  law — primarily  a  static  force — de- 
fines the  present  distribution  of  power 
and  offers  standards  and  processes  to 
maintain  It.  Peace  also  permits  non- 
violent changes  in  the  status  quo  con- 
sistent v^'ith  international  law. 

Examples  are  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Court.  Peace  is  advanced  as 
the  ideology  of  Soviet  imperialism.  Fear 
of  a  third  world  war  fought  with  modem 
weapons  of  mass  destruction — Khru- 
shchev said  the  living  would  envy  the 
dead — is  so  widespread  that  no  govern- 
ment can  expect  to  gain  support  for  its 
foreign  policies  from  its  own  and  other 
peoples  if  it  cannot  convince  them  of  its 
peaceful  intentions.  Consequently,  the 
Soviets  have  embraced  the  ideology  ol 
peace. 

These  professions  of  peace  have  two 
important  political  f  imctions.  They  tend 
to  conceal  the  actual  policies  pursued  and 
they  tend  to  attract  the  support  of  men 
of  good  win.  Among  those  attracted,  of 
course,  are  people  In  the  country  which 
is  the  intended  victim.  We  are  seeing 
this  phenomenon  in  our  country  today. 

Twenty  years  of  heavy  defense  spend- 
ing, foreign  aid,  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  have  had 
their  Impact.  The  cost  In  blood  and 
treasure  has  been  so  great  and  the  bar- 
dens  so  unfairly  distributed  that  many 
people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  reduce 
our  worldwide  responsibilities  at  the  first 
hopeful  sign  of  a  relaxation  in  world 
tensions. 

But  It  is  not  only  in  our  coimtry  that 
the  Soviet  peace  campaign  has  been  ef- 
fective in  a  disrupting  sort  of  way.  It 
has  been  seized  upon  avidly  by  many 
Britons  who  fear  that  rearmament  will 
lead  to  bankruptcy,  by  Frenchmen  who 
may  be  seeking  new  excuses  to  hamper 
German  rearmament,  and  by  Germans 
who  seek  monetary  gain  through  ex- 
panding business  with  Soviet  Russia  and 
its  satellites. 

The  Soviet  profession  of  peace  is  ob- 
viously a  mask  hiding  true  Soviet  inten- 
tions, because  the  United  States  and  the 
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soviet  Union  have  expressed  their  ob- 
^tives  m  almost  the  Identical  terms  of 
wftce  Both  have  proclaimed  that  they 
Kav7no  territorial  ambitions  beyond  the 
«ne  of  military  demarcation  which  was 
established  by  the  agreements  of  Tehe- 
Zn  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  Both  claim 
^y  want  to  see  free  and  democratic 
mvemments  established  everywhere; 
that  they  are  guided  only  by  considera- 
tions of  secm-lty  and  national  defense; 
and  that  It  Is  the  imperialism  of  the 
other  side  against  which  they  are  com- 
pelled. In  spite  of  their  own  wishes,  to 

*  Examination  of  myth  versus  reality 
shows  the  true  Soviet  intensions.  In  the 
first  place,  communism  refers  to  itself  as 
a  peaceful  movement,  but  those  in  East 
and  West  Germany,  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  East  and  West  Berlin,  and 
South  Korea  know  it  to  be  a  dividing 

force,  ,^  . 

While  some  think  of  it  as  peace,  it  is 
really  a  mockery  of  peace. 

Communism  calls  Itself  defensive,  but 
those  In  Tibet,  Hungary,  Korea,  and  Laos 
know  It  is  aggressive. 

Communism  proclaims  a  welcome,  but 
thousands  flee  it  each  week  across  the 
Berlin  wall,  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
Into  Hong  Kong. 

Some  call  it  the  inevitable  wave  of  the 
future,  but  others  know  It  to  be  a  plot 
to  alter  the  future. 

To  some  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly 
nonnal  way  of  life,  while  others  know  it 
is  a  system  where  every  man  Is  watched 
closely  and  where  secrecy,  deceit,  treach- 
ery, and  oppression  are  the  stock  in 
trade.  Colonel  Penkovsky  reported  that 
among  the  Soviet  elite,  life  is  a  study  in 
debauchery,  selfishness,  and  callousness. 

Some  favor  it  as  a  better  life,  but  mil- 
lions know  it  as  the  end  of  life. 

The  20  years  of  the  Truman  doctrine 
of  containment  may  be  viewed  from  at 
least  two  points  of  view.  There  are  at 
least  two  possible  verdicts.  Either  con- 
tainment helped  to  preserve  freedom  and 
keep  the  peace,  which  In  turn  strength- 
ened the  legal  and  moral  foundations  of 
international  society — and  thus  served 
our  cause  by  halting  Soviet  aggression; 
or,  insofar  as  it  influenced  events  and 
may  have  been  the  basis  for  mutual  mis- 
understandings, it  contributed  to  the 
tensions  and  instabilities  of  the  world, 
to  the  onset  of  a  kind  of  never-ending 
crisis. 

In  my  Judgment  the  true  verdict  is 
somewhere  in  between.  Since  contain- 
ment the  world  has  not  had  a  world  war, 
but  neither  has  it  had  world  peace.  It 
halted  Soviet  aggression,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent Soviet  subversion.  We  must  now 
seek  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  subver- 
sion will  not  work  in  the  1960's  and  the 
1970's  anymore  than  nuclear  blackmail 
and  threats  of  war  worked  during  the 
two  decades  Just  passed. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SIX 
MEN  FROM  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
DIE  FIGHTING  COMMUNISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 126  young  men  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  have  died  since  January  1966, 
fighting  Communist  aggression  and  de- 
fending freedom  in  Vietnam. 

These  yoimg  men  might  have  gone  on 
to  complete  their  educations,  to  have 
children,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  good  life 
as  all  of  us  here  at  home. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  these  service- 
men—many of  them  really  only  boys— 
who  have  given  the  only  lives  they  will 
ever  have  in  a  far-off  land.  I  salute 
their  grieving  families,  who  have  lost 
young  men  of  such  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  list  of  names  of 
these  sons  of  Maryland,  so  that  the  mem- 
ory of  their  courage  will  live  on  in  the 
Record  of  the  Congress  which  owes  them 
such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  list  follows : 

SGT  Robert  L.  Posey,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Posey,  Sr.,  Chesapeake  Mobile  Homes  Court, 
Lot  jr  14,  Church  Road,  Hanover. 

ILT  Charles  S.  Hymers,  son  of  Lt  Col  and 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hymers,  c/o  Maj  Kenneth 
Thlerer,  303  Homewood  Road,  Llnthlcum 
Heights. 

SP4  Rodger  C.  Snvder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  J.  Snyder,  3423  Courtlelgh  Drive,  Bal- 
timore. 

LCPL  Kenneth  L.  Deavers,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  L.  Deavers,  Sr..  Route  #  2,  Wil- 
liamsport. 

MSG  Harold  E.  Stlger,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Stlger.  114  Gerald  Road,  Munsen 
Heights,  Severn. 

PFC  Charles  C.  Harding,  son  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet L.  Harding,  3012  Elliott  Street,  Balti- 
more. 

PFC  Jerry  P.  Setzer,  husband  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
L.  Setzer,  4116  Doris  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

SGT  Donald  R.  Dorman,  son  of  Mrs.  Olive 
M.  Quillen,  3517  Madison  Place,  West  Hyatts- 
vlUe. 

GPL  William  M.  Branock.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  Branock,  5320  Taylor  Street, 
Bladensburg. 

SP4  Enoch  Johnson,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby 
Johnson.  815  North  Eden  Street,  Baltimore. 

PFC    William    C.   Dayton,    son    of   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Dayton,' RFD  if  2,  Cambridge. 
MaJ.  Richard  H.  Lowery,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Lowery,  109  Forest  Street,  Cum- 
berland. 

PVT  Dennis  J.  Hamet,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hamet,  5011  Hamilton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

PFC  Harold  J.  King.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  King  Sr.,  7120  Roslyn  Avenue, 
Derwood. 

PFHC;  William  D.  Graves,  son  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Smith,  7605  Greenleaf  Road,  Kentland. 

SSG   James   A.   Me.sslck,   hubsand   of   Mrs. 
Theresa  Messlck,  307  Sharon  Drive,  Pasadena. 
SGT  Angus  N.  Jackson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Myra  Jackson,  817  West  Ostend  Street,  Balti- 
more. 

CPL  James  B  Cannlngton,  Jr..  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  B.  Cannlngton,  Sr.,  1914  Lark 
Hall,  Baltimore. 

SSG  James  N.  Byers,  husband  of  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Byers,  128  Liberty  Street,  Westminster. 
SP5  Morgan  E.  Savage,  son  of  Mr.  George 
E.  Savage,  c  o  Mrs.  Anna   M.  Skinner,  2413 
North  Stockton  Street.  Baltimore. 

PFC  William  Shover,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Shover,  807  Unetta  Avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

PFC  Stephen  M.  Dydynskl.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Dydynskl,  7503  24th  Avenue, 
Hyattsvllle. 

1st  Sgt  Melvln  G.  Davis,  husband  of  Mrs. 
MeU-ln  G.  Davis.  810  Monroe  Street,  Apart- 
ment #108,  Annapolis. 

SP4  Raymond  L.   Elliott,  Jr.,   son   of  Mr. 


Raymond    L.    Elliott,     Sr.,     RFD,     Bex     119, 
Chestertown. 

PPC  John  A.  Lamble,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Lambie,  Sr.,  1221  Meridene 
Drive,  Baltimore. 

SP4  John  C.  Faldley,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Paldlev,  P.O.  Box  534,  Mt.  Savage. 

CPL  Douglas  L.  Tracy,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Etouglas  L.  Tracy,  Sharpsburg. 

SSG  Crawford  B.  Parts,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  Paris,  6-L  Hillside  Road,  Green- 
belt.  ^  -,  „. 
PFC  Larry  M.  Barnhlli,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rembert  L.  Barnhlli,  7221  Waldman 
Avenue.  Baltimore. 

PPC  Harry  W.  Murray,  son  of  Mrs.  Laura 
M   Lynch.  4002  5th  Street,  Brooklyn. 

SSG  Donald  E.  Jackson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Donna  L.  Jackson,  512  East  Church  Street, 
Baltimore.  ^,  , 

PFC  Charles  H.  Leuus.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Lewis,  Sr.,  House  77.  Dixon 
Avenue,  Aberdeen. 

PPC  August  G.  Mannlon.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  August  G.  Mannlon,  Sr.,  3615  Elm- 
ley  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

SSGT  Joseph  T.  McCrelght,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  McCrelght,  StarUght  Farms, 
Pot  Springs,  Tlmonlum. 

LTC  James  C.  Mcintosh,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Theresa  G.  Mcintosh,  10-10  10th  Street, 
Laurel.  .  ^  ,, 

LCPL  John  S.  Hall,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Hall.  532  Johannsen  Street,  Balti- 
more. 

SP4  Carl  M.  Egolf.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Egolf,  270  East  Green  Street,  West- 
minster. 

LCPL  Howard  J.  Younger,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Younger,  Sr.,  4404  Asbury 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

PPC  Llnza  Norrls.  husband  of  Mrs.  Llnza 
Norrls,  4220  Colborne  Road,  Baltimore. 

Maj.  Gary  P.  Wratten,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Shirley  A.  Wratten,  12  East  Granville  Drive, 
Silver  Spring. 

PFC  Wellington  M.  Donahue,  husband  oi 
Mrs.  Wellington  M.  Donahue.  508  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Cumberland. 

SGT  Charles  E.  Whitefield,  son  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Whitefield.  Ill  McCollough  Street. 
Frostburg. 

Capt.  Milton  F.  Smith,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Cathleen  Smith,  8026  Glendale  Road.  Chevy 
Chase. 

SP4  WUbert  Stewart.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  WUbert  Stewart,  Sr..  1705  Lamont  Street. 
Baltimore. 

PPC  Samuel  W.  Smith,  son  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
C.  Smith.  2460  Joseph  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

1ST  LT  Adrian  F.  Purnell,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  S.  Purnell,  14713  Janice  Drive,  Rock- 
vllle, 

PFC  David  Wlsnlewskl,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Wlsnlewskl,  4416  Relsterstown  Road, 
Baltimore. 

SSG  Walter  F.  Payne,  brother  of  MUs 
Florine  E.  Payne.  305 i  West  North  Avenue. 
Baltimore. 

LCPL  Robert  G.  Davidson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  R.  Davidson,  7897  Cheverly  Lane, 
Glen  Burnle. 

2DLT  Donald  W.  Rohleder,  son  of  Mr. 
John  F.  Rohleder,  5819  Lawyers  Hill  Road, 
Elkrldge. 

PFC  Gary  B.  Flabbl.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  J.  Flabbl,  5038  East  Oliver  Street, 
Baltimore. 

A2C  Tullle  P.  lodice.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tullle  P.  lodice,  Sr.,  2926  Knoll  Acres 
Drive,  Baltimore. 

LT  Clarence  D.  Miller,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Norman  J.  Miller,  c  o  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Miller, 
RFD  No.  1,  Box  86.  Frostburg. 

PFC  Robert  H.  Lerner.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Lerner.  Ijamsville  Rd.,  IJamfivlUe. 

LCPL  Michael  T.  Defibaugh,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Defibaugh,  3530  Clift- 
mont  Ave..  Baltimore. 

PFC  Atlas  J.  M.  Smay,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Smav.  300  Gllmor  St..  Baltimore. 
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PFC  James  H.  Duffett,  son  of  Mrs.  Francis 
M.  Duffet.  202  S.  Bruce  St.,  Baltimore. 

PFC  Jerome  D.  McArthur.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dannie  McArthur,  210  Walnut  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

SGT  John  F.  Sewell.  Jr.,  husband  of  Mrs. 
John  P.  Sewell,  Jr.,  1002  Bethune  Rd. 

PFC  David  B.  Aiken,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuein  J.  Aiken,  5406  Elsrode  Ave..  Balti- 
more. 

LCPL  Andrew  W.  Youngkin,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Youngkin,  Sr.,  5700  "F" 
St.,  Capitol  Heights. 

Capt  James  D.  Stalllngs.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Ann  P.  StalUngs,  2505  Kevin  Lane,  Bowie. 

SP4  Robert  M.  Waters,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  D.  Waters,  Stockton  Rd.,  Phoenix, 
Md. 

CPL  Joseph  C.  Brown,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  R.  Brown,  Longpolnt  Box  197,  Route 
#1,  Pasadena. 

PFC  Steven  R.  Sherman,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Sherman,  1510  ScaggesvlUe  Road, 
Laurel. 

SP  4  Earl  Melton,  Jr.,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Shirley  A.  Melton,  1000  East  20th  Street, 
Baltimore. 

S  MAJ  Richard  A.  Schaaf,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Schaaf,  Sr.,  5504  CUfton 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

1st  Lt.  Richard  W.  Meehan,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Woodsboro, 

PFC  Kenneth  E.  Tasker,  son  of  Mrs.  Wllda 
C.  Tasker,  Route  it  I.  Box  39,  Deer  Park. 

PVT  Richard  A.  Skinner,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Skinner,  14A  Crescent  Way.  Belts- 
vUle. 

PFC  Steve  W.  Harris,  son  of  Mrs.  Alma  V. 
Rltenour,  307  South  Stonestreet  Avenue, 
Rockvllle. 

PFC  Charles  T.  McCorkle,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  McCorkle,  Pfeffers  Road. 
Bradshaw. 

PFC  Bernard  E.  Curtis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Curtis.  Valley  Lane,  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 

PFC  Unwood  B.  Krug.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Llnwood  B  Krug.  Sr.,  2529  Gehb  Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Capt.  Humbert  R.  Versace,  son  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Humbert  J.  Versace,  506  Hazlett 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

S  SOT  James  E.  Wilson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Arsenia  C  Wilson.  1824  Caroline  Street.  Balti- 
more. 

SP4  Charles  E.  Smith,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Smith.  9218  Darcy  Street.  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 

SP4  Joseph  E.  Newman,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Newman.  6208  Field  Street. 
Seat  Pleasant. 

PFC  Robert  W.  Ruhl.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  L.  Ruhl.  17  Fifth  Avenue.  Lansdowne. 

Cpl.  Richard  C.  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph   C.   Smith,   516   Aahford  Road.  Silver 

Spring. 

Pfc.  Arthur  J.  Baylor,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  R.  Baylor,  130  N.  Central  Avenue. 
Baltimore. 

Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Mulr.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Mulr.  Route  3.  Princess  Anne. 

Sgt.  Irving  M.  Wilson.  Jr..  husband  of  Mrs. 
Grace  Wilson.  220  Dallas  Court,  Baltimore. 
2nd   Lieutenant  James   G.  Patzwall,   hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Barbara  Patzwall.  3113  DllUon 
Street.  Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Mack  D.  Stalnback.  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
Mack  D.  Stalnback,  Sr.,  1243  Winston  Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Pvt.  Leonard  J.  Bocek,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Bocek.  Sr.,  6510  North  Point 
Road.  Baltimore. 

2nd  Lt.  Robert  E.  Taylor,  son  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Emerson  B.  Taylor,  404  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Takoma  Park. 

A  Ic  Robert  L.  Hilton,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Shirley  A.  Hilton,  313  Mary  Lou  Avenue,  Glen 
Burnle. 

Sp/4  John  H.  Beauchamp,  son  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  John  B.  Beauchamp.  Sr.,  306  Antloch 
Avenue,  Princess  Anne. 


L  Cpl.  George  Hltzelberger.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Hltzelberger.  7404  Hammond 
Avenue,  Baltimore. 

L  Cpl.  Charles  N.  Rudd,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Rudd,  Trailer  14.  Wright's  Trailer 
Village,  Aberdeen. 

Pvt.  Gregory  V.  Armstead,  son  of  Mrs. 
Helena  P.  Goodwin,  3832  Old  Frederick  Road, 
Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Harry  M.  Morse,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Doima  Morse,  17  Holly  Road,  Route  5. 
Pasadena. 

Sp  4  Eugene  N.  Chesley,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melvln  Chesley,  1205  Ettlng  Street. 
Baltimore. 

Pfc  David  B.  Ziegler.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Ziegler.  1002  S.  Curley  Street, 
Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Dillard  R.  Burnley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harley  R.  Burnley,  SlOOVi  Emerson  Street, 
HyattsvlUe. 

Pfc.  Jesse  J.  Miller,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Mil- 
ler, 2917  Clifton  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

L  Cpl.  Lawrence  T.  Hammond,  son  of  Mrs. 
Gladys  Marie  Gardner,  RFD  16,  Box  170  Balti- 
more. 

Sgt.  Ronald  H.  Chlttum,  husband  of  Sp  4 
Sharon  K.  Chlttum,  WAC  Company,  Ft. 
Meade. 

Sgt.  Richard  B.  Fleller,  husband  of  Shirley 
J.  Fleller,  1020  University  Blvd.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

S.  Sgt.  Oley  N.  Adams,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Adams.  1009  Chlllum  Road.  Apt  No. 
101.  West  HyattsvlUe.  Md. 

Sp.  4  Frederick  A.  Phoebus,  son  of  Mr.  Cal- 
vert I.  Phoebus,  2337  McElderry  St.,  Balti- 
more. 

1  Lt.  James  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  Betty 
Smith,  5702  Powhatten,  Rlverdale. 

Pfc.  Michael  A.  Garrls,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Garrls,  1311  Drew  St..  Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Eddie  Green,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie 
Green,   105  S.  Kossuth  St.,  Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Paul  P.  Pennington,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Pennington.  233  Baltimore  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

L./Cpl.  William  E.  Tucker,  son  of  Mrs. 
Laura  A.  Tucker.  324  First  Street,  Eastport, 
Annapolis. 

L./Cpl.  James  F.  Smallwood,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joeeph  R.  Smallwood,  4910  Whitneld, 
Chapel  Road,  Lanham. 

Pfc.  James  Kennedy.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  James 
Kennedy.  Sr.,  1320  69th  Avenue,  Seat  Pleas- 
ant. 

Sp./4  Harry  E.  Crlssey,  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Crlssey.  Sr.,  8749  St.  Gregory 
Drive.  Baltimore. 

Sgt.  Gregory  B.  Norton,  son  of  Mrs.  Grace 
N.  Malth,  4702  Garrison  Blvd..  Baltimore. 

HN  Robert  E.  Smith.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Smith.  Sr.,  350  Park  Avenue, 
Frederick. 

2  Lt  John  D.  Kramer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claude  J.  Kramer,  11313  Stephen  Lane,  Belts- 
vllle. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Wilson,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Wil- 
son.  1305  Lanvale  Street,  Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Richard  A.  Blanchfleld.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Blanchfleld,  Forge  Road,  Box  174, 
Perry  Hall. 

Sp  '4  Norman  N.  Miller,  son  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Miller.  8902  Robin  Place.  Snow  Hill  De- 
velopment Area,  Laurel. 

L./Cpl.  Donald  E.  Young,  son  of  Mr.  How- 
ard Young.  3405  Rolling  Road,  Baltimore. 

PFC  Theodore  F.  Taylor,  son  of  Mrs.  Pau- 
line Taylor.  Box  112,  Chance. 

SP/4  George  K.  Newman,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Newman,  1203  Ettlng  Street, 
Baltimore. 

SP  5  Freddie  G.  Lloyd,  son  of  Mrs.  Anna 
E.  Lloyd.  1622  McHenry  Street,  Baltimore. 

PFC  Ronald  M.  Kenny,  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kenny.  Box  65,  Mt.  Airy. 

PFC  James  T.  Brown,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Brown.  1707  L.atrobe  Street.  Baltimore. 

SP/4  James  R.  Cumberpatch.  Jr.,  son  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Cumberpatch.  Sr., 
4518  Amberst  Lane.  Bethesda. 


S  SGT  Edmund  D.  Brent.  Jr..  husband  of 
Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Brent.  Jr..  2451  Fairway  R<j., 
Baltimore. 

SGT  Rusaell  L.  Price,  husband  of  Mrs.  Vlr- 
glnla  B.  Price,  2411  Lauretta  Avenue,  Haiti, 
more. 

PFC  Lawrence  P.  Lebrun.  son  of  Mrs, 
Jeanne  L.  White.  7F  Concord  Cove  Apart- 
ment. Havre  de  Grace. 

S/SGT  Charles  W.  Parsons,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Daisy  B.  Parsons.  511  East  Booth  St., 
Salisbury. 


RESTORATION  OP  INVESTMENT 
TAX   CREDIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising 
to  support  the  President  on  his  new  dem- 
onstration of  firm-handed  guidance  of 
the  Nation's  economic  well-being,  I  want 
to  draw  attention  to  one  aspect  of  last 
year's  investment  boom  which  is  apt  to 
be  less  than  fully  appreciated. 

When  the  domestic  capital  goods  In- 
dustry reached  the  point  of  full,  indeed 
almost  overfull,  utilization  of  produc- 
tive capacity,  siiipments  dropped  behind 
new  orders,  backlogs  built  up  to  excessive 
levels,  and  U.S.  businessmen  had  to  turn 
to  overseas  markets  in  search  of  equip- 
ment suppliers.  For  the  first  three 
quarters  of  last  year,  imports  of  capital 
goods — excluding  trucks  and  buses- 
jumped  an  average  of  14  percent  a  quar- 
ter. As  a  result,  in  1966  we  increased 
our  spending  on  imported  machinery  and 
equipment  by  $850  million  over  1965, 
causing  a  painful  additional  drain  on  the 
balance  of  payments — at  a  time  when  it 
was  already  under  pressure  from  Viet- 
nam costs. 

Now  this  scramble  overseas  has  sub- 
sided noticeably,  unburdening  this  un- 
natural load  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

So  the  suspension  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  last  September  not  only  served 
our  domestic  markets — kept  prices  from 
exploding.  Introduced  order  into  the  ma- 
chinery Industry's  labor  market,  and 
took  the  imsustainable  supercharge  out 
of  the  Investment  boom — it  also  helped 
stem  the  threatening  flood  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  President  again  deserves  our  ap- 
plause— and  our  support  in  restoring  the 
Investment  tax  credit. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan), for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  March  16,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  Presiden- 
tial delegate  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
President-elect  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  .  through  March  16,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 
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jlr  Adair  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  through  March  16.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiBERX' .  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
(jay,  March  13-15,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  >  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  ^    ,  ,,     ^ 

Mr.  Winn  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R-  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofBcial  business  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics.       ^^_^^^__^__ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  for  40  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock >,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock  I,  for  10  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
March  14:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock  • ,  for  20  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  15;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pol- 
lock i.  for  40  minutes  on  Wednesday. 
March  15;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Montgomery)  ,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  St  Germain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery),  for  5  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, March  14;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  14,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1966,  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  reports  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Wasti.ngton,  D.C.,  March  9,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1958,  (72  Stat.  972 1 ,  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pursuant  to  Rule  XL  of  that  House. 

During  calendar  year  1966.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  util- 
ized the  authority  of  the  above-cited  statute 
as  follows : 

1.  Extraordinary  contractual  adjustments 
authorized  by  the  NASA  Contract  Adjust- 
ment Board; 

a.  tJnder  date  of  January  24.  1966.  the 
Board  authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  con- 
tract for  photographic,  reproduction,  micro- 
filming, and  related  services  with  Conti- 
nental Graphics,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia, In  the  amount  of  $26,079.36.  In  the 
same  decision,  the  Board  authorized  an  ad- 
justment of  another  contract  for  similar 
services  with  the  same  contractor  in  an 
amount  approximating  $3,184.  the  exact 
amount  to  be  determined  upon  further  audit. 

b.  Under  date  of  January  27,  1966.  the 
Board  authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  production  and  delivery  of 
thermocouples,  and  the  drawings,  designs 
and  specifications  related  thereto  with  Hy- 
Cal  Engineering  Co.  of  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
California,  in  the  total  amount  of  $6,645.93. 

c.  Under  date  of  March  23,  1966,  the  Board 
authorized  the  adjustment  of  a  contract  for 
the  design,  development  and  fabrication  of  a 
Ground  Receiver  System  with  A^co  Corpora- 
tion, Electronics  Division,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  In  a  total  amount  approximating 
$3,410.08,  the  exact  amount  depending 
upon  verification  of  calculations  made  by  the 
contractor. 

d.  Under  date  of  October  25,  1966,  the 
Board  authorized  the  adjustment  of  the 
prime  contract  for  the  production  and  deliv- 
ery of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  with  North 
American  Aviation.  Inc.,  of  Downey,  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  amount  of  $46,000.  The  ad- 
justment was  authorized  for  the  benefit  of 
Central  Technology.  Inc.,  of  Herrln,  Illinois, 
a  subcontractor  to  North  American  Aviation. 
Inc.  for  24  docking  ring  separation  systems. 

2.  Actions  under  Project  Stabilization 
Aijreement  applicable  to  construction  work 
at  Cape  Kennedy.  Florida. 

Under  date  of  May  20.  1964.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  made  a  determination  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  August  28,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-804),  that,  from  and  after  April  1, 
1964,  all  contracts,  or  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations thereof,  for  the  performance  of  con- 
struction work  at  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base. 
Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  should  Include  a  clause  requir- 
ing contractors  and  all  subcontractors  there- 
under to  abide  by  money  provisions  of  a 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  money  provisions  are  determined 
bv  the  Government  to  be  reasonable.  The 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement  referred  to 
is  an  agreement  negotiated  by  and  between 
the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  Contractor's  Asso- 
ciation and  other  local  and  national  associa- 
tions of  contractors,  and  the  Brevard  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO.  The  purpose  of  this  agree- 
ment Is  to  promote  stability,  efficiency,  and 


economv  of  performance  of  contracts  In- 
volving" construction  work  at  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base  and  the  Cape  Kennedy  complex. 
The  agreement  was  originally  negotiated  In 
1962,  and  re-negotlated  for  the  period  begin- 
ning April  1,  1964. 

On  February  5.  1964.  the  President's  Missae 
Sites  Labor  Commission  found  the  money 
provisions  of  the  revised  Project  Stabilization 
Agreement  to  be  reasonable  for  cost  reim- 
bursement purposes  and  recommended  that 
they  be  authorized  for  payment  on  all 
Government  contracts.  The  determination 
under  P.L.  85-804  made  by  the  Administrator 
on  May  20.  1964.  was  In  implementation  of 
the  foregoing  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission.  Pursuant  to  this  deter- 
mination. 12  NASA  contracts  for  construc- 
tion work  m  the  Cape  Kennedy  area,  of  a 
total  value  of  $946,684.  which  were  awarded 
or  amended  during  1966,  Included  the  clause 
making  the  money  provisions  of  the  above 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement  apphcable. 
While  it  Is  possible  that  inclusion  of  the 
clause  resulted  In  some  increase  in  costs 
under  the  contracts  involved  in  an  amount 
not  readilv  determinable,  the  purpose  of  the 
Project  Stabilization  Agreement  is  to  pr.D- 
mote  the  overall  stability,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy in  performance  of  the  contracts  brought 
under  It. 

3  Actions  under  Project  SUblUzation 
Agreement  applicable  to  construction  work 
at  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 

Under  date  of  September  26.  1963.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  made   a  determination 
similar  to  that  described  in  Paragraph  2  above 
with  respect  to  contracts  and  subcontr.icts 
for  construction  work  at  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility,     In     implementation    of    a    Project 
Stabilization  Agreement  which  had  been  ne- 
gotiated for  that  area  and  which  expired  on 
June  30.  1966.    Pursuant  to  this  determina- 
tion, seven  contracts  or  amendments  to  ex- 
isting contracts  for  construction  work  at  the 
Mississippi  Test  Facility,  of  a   total  value  of 
$1,645,773,  which  were  executed  In  1966,  in- 
cluded the  clause  making  the  money  provi- 
sions of  the  Project  Stabilization  Agreement 
applicable.    Of  these  seven  contracts  or  con- 
tract amendments,  five  amendments  to  ex- 
isting  contracts   were   executed   directly   by 
NASA  and  two  new  contracts  were  executed 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Mobile 
District,  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Administrator  of  NASA.    While  it  is  pos- 
sible that  inclusion  of  the  clause  resulted  in 
some  increase  In  costs  under  the  contracts 
Involved  in  an  amount  not  readily  determin- 
able, It  is  noted  again  that  the  purpose  of 
negotiating    a    Project    Stabilization    Agree- 
ment Is  to  promote  the  overall  stability,  effi- 
ciency, and  economy  In  performance  of  the 
contracts  brought  imder  it. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

James  E.  Webb. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

506.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  request  Involv- 
ing new  obligatlonal  authority  (H.  Doc.  No. 
83') ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  RelaUons,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  notification  as  required 
by  section  103(d)(3)  of  -.h?  Agricultural 
TVade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  notification  as  required 
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by  section  103(d)(3)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

509.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master general,  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
audit  of  financial  transactions  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Pubilc  Law  85-530;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

510.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  a  report  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an  additional 
facility  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-188;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

512.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
flight  instruction  program,  covering  the  pe- 
riod January  1,  1966,  through  December  31, 

1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish,  In  the  House  of  Representatlvee. 
the  office  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

514.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tiie  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  in  connec- 
tion with  US.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  January  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation   Act  of 

1967.  and  to  the  Presidential  determination 
of  February  4.  1'.164;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Afrnir.s. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
work  and  operations  of  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  705(d)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  86) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  instances  wherein 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration utilized  the  authority  granted, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  72  Stat.  972; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

517.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  transmitting  a  rejxjrt  of  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  03  St.it.  377:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

518.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Trust,  f.jr  Htitorio  Presf-rvation.  transmitting 
the  1966  annual  report  of  the  National  Trust, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
665;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AflaJrs. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  revise  the  boundary  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

520.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  establishinent  of  the 


Redwood  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  provide  economic  assistance  to 
local  governmental  bodies  affected  thereby, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

521.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transnalttJng  a 
report  that  proceed.lngs  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  331  and 
docket  No.  331-A,  The  Spokane  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, suing  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Upper.  Middle  and  Lower  Bands  of 
the  Spokane  Indians  or  the  Upper  Spokane, 
Middle  Spokane,  or  Lower  Spokane  Band  of 
Indians,  or  any  one  or  two  of  them  alterna- 
tively. Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  60  Stat.  1055  (25  U.S.C.  70t ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

522.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  tremlnatlons  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  Is  a 
nominal  deficiency  in  the  rental  payment 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  changes  that  will  occur  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-670;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  ChalrmaJi.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  52d  an- 
nual report  to  the  Commission,  covering  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  and  amend  certain  stat- 
utes fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navigation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Enegry  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nale  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  March  9, 
1967  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
March  10,  1967: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H  R.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  8,  1960.  relating  to  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront  (Rept.  No. 
115).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Conamlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  6638  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  acquire  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States  or  as 
sites  for  offices  of  other  international  organi- 
zations or  governments  of  foreign  coiuitries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  116) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  5277.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  117).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tht 
Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla.  H.R.  3371.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  commit, 
ments  to,  maintenance  In,  and  discharge 
from,  the  District  Training  School,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  3,  1925,  gj 
amended;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  lis). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  March  13,  1967] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  sJid  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  7123.  A  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  119).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  7054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  pro- 
visions permitting  the  deduction,  without 
regard  to  the  3-percent  and  1 -percent  floors 
of  medical  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of 
individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  7055.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e|  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furmsh  financial  assistance 
In  carrying  out  plans  for  worlts  of  Improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  7056.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery   service;    to    the    Committee   on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  7057.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  7059.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Com.T.ittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chlppew:i  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshlsh 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  7061.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  across  the  Harvey  Canal  and 
the  Bayou  Segnette  in  Jefferson  Parish.  La: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H  R.  7062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  wltli  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  paper  industries  machinery: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caro'ana: 

H.R.  7063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's foster  child  may  In  certain  cases 
be  treated  as  his  natural  child  for  purposes 
of  determining  his  entitlement  to  a  personal 
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exemption  for  such  child;  to  the  Committee 
nn  ways  and  Means. 
""       By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

■B.B.  7064    A  bill  to  restore  the  Investment 

„rSlt'  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 

^  atlon  in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 

rtv-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanu. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
HE  7065.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
M  the  Treasury  to  designate  airports  owned 
hv  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  as 
International  ah-ports  of  entry  if  the  State 
^  nolitlcal  subdivision  requests  such  desig- 
nation and  agrees  to  provide  the  facilities 
,nd  funds  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  customs  laws  at  such  airports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H  R  7066.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Nation- 
al counterintelligence  Corps  Association;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclaxy. 
BvMr.DENNEY: 
HB  7067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  ambulance 
drivers  and  attendants  from  the  minimum 
waee  and  overtime  compensation  provisions 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  R  7068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  7069.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
po=e':-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
m  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection 
centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  provid- 
ing assistance  In  the  conduct  of  certain 
rese.^iroh  related  to  such  centers  and  their 
operation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fv^relgn  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
HR  7071.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and 
local  incomes  taxes  paid  by  an  individual 
during  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  average  pay  for  retirement  purposes 
and  the  computation  of  retirement  annuities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7074.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  FUQUA; 
HR.7b75.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean-. 

Bv  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
HR  7076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  ob^^cene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H  R  7077.  A    tain    to    rei^ulnte    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HALL: 
H.R.  7078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
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acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  7079.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  for  owners  and 
employees  of  smaU  business  concerns  dis- 
placed or  injured  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7080.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   and   the   Social   Se- 
curity  Act    to   provide   for   more    equitable 
treatment  of  persons  affected  by  real  property 
acquisitions  In  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HR.  7081.  A  biU  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  pension, 
all  amounts  paid  to  an  individual  under  pub- 
lic  or   private  retirement,   annuity,   endow- 
ment, or  similar  type  plans  or  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7082.  A   bill   to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air   pollution   by   allowing   a   tax   credit   for 
expenditures  incurred  in  constructing  such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deduction, 
or  amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
HR.  7083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 22,  1928,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
patents  for  lands  held  under  color  of  title, 
to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other 
pu"rposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Ivlr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  7084.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H  R.  7085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail  matter;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  HUNT: 
H  R.  7086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
terans'  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN ; 
H.R.  7087.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  '  agreements,    to    provide    for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the   insurance   system    established    by   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  7088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.  LANDRUM: 
H  R  7089.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
its  coverage  to  certain  additional  counties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
BvMr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  7090.  A   bill   to   exclude   from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR  7091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   Federal   Judicial   Center;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admlsslbUlty 


in  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Conimittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7093.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officers  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion or  prevention  of  specified  categories  of 
criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7094.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  73.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

H.R.  7095.  A  bin  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testlmonv  with  respect  to  certain  crunes. 
and  the  erantlng  of  Immunity  in  connection 
therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv.  _  . 

h"r.  7096.  A  bill  to  outlaw  the  Mafia  and 
other    organized    crime    syndicates;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  7097.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governor  of  Gu.un.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  7098.  A   bin    mi;iking    a    supplemental 
appropriation   to  carrjj  out  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  to 
the   Committee   on   Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  R.  7099.  A    bill    to    amend    further    the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  lor  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7100.  A   bill   to  amend  section  203   of 
the   National  Housing  Act;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7101.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  maUing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentiallv  harmful  items,  and  for  other 
purposes;  "to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  7102.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  ser\-ice,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  PEPPER : 
HR.7103.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7104.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  POAGE: 
HR  710^.  h  bill  to  amend  the  ChHd  Nu- 
trition  Act   of   1966   to   strengthen   and   ex- 
pand food  service  programs  for  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  REES: 
HR  7106   A  bill  concerning  the  maximum 
Interest  rate:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.  7107   A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  and  the  Records  Disposal 
Act  of  Julv   7.   1943.  to  provide   for  the  im- 
proved   direction     and    supervision    by    the 
President   and  bv  the  Congress  of  the  for- 
eien    intelligence   activities  and   special   op- 
erations of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
BvMr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  "7108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  anv  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with   intent   to  incite  a  riot   or  other 
violent  clvn  dlsttirhance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7109    A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  7110.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32ie)  of 
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title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  Snancial  assistance 
In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  7111.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importation 
of  certain  turtle  meat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  7113.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of 
the  Government  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  7114.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective  rep- 
resentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers:  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  7115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to 
the  Conamlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  7117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  In  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  educa- 
tional expenses  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  7118.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  widows  of  veterans  who  die  while  suf- 
fering from  a  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability  shall  be  entitled  to 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
imder  that  chapter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.R  7119.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Free  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.R.  7120.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  In  critical  need  of  new  facilities  in 
order  to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  7122.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112(c) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brook- 
lyn, Hauppauge,  and  Mlneola;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  7123.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deeignatlon  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
H.J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  propHDslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.J.  Res.  426.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  preparation  and  submission  to   the 
Congress  of  a  master  ground  transportation 
plan  for  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  428.  Joint    resolution    to   support 
the  other  American  Republics  in  a  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H  J.  Res.  429.  Joint   resolution   to    support 
the  other  American  Republics  In  a  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 
H  Con.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  increased  efficiency  in  the  legis- 
lative  branch   of    the   Government:    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support   of   the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,   and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   CLEVELAND: 
H.  Res.  381.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GETTYS: 
H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  res- 
ignation of  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.  Res.  383.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  by 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities and  relationships  with  certain  busi- 
nesses, firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


57.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Memorial  of  the  Houm 
of  Delegates,  West  Virginia  Legislature  re 
questing  the  West  Virginia  delegation  In  Con- 
gress  to  take  appropriate  action  to  aid  flood 
victims  In  West  Virginia;  to  the  Commlttw. 
on  Public  Works. 

58.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tlve  to  renaming  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal" 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lasuiaj 
Affairs.  " 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  lo 
limiting  the  quantity  of  cotton-rayon  textile 
Imports  and  to  increase  the  tariffs  thereon' 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

60.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  return 
without  restriction  to  the  States  of  a  portion 
of  Federal  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  payments  to  domestic  gold 
producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  tax  im- 
posed upon  slot  machines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  e.xempt- 
ing  from  the  highway  use  tax  imposed  under 
26  use.  4481,  those  trucks  designated  by 
State  law  as  farm  trucks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislnture  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
release  of  moneys  withheld  from  Federal  aid 
highway  funds  to  the  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Lamarca;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  7125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ekaterlnl 
Konst  Dlmopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLESTER: 
H.R.  7126.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Peter 
Ercollno;    to    the    Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  7127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gllberto 
Oropa  Zapanta  and  his  wife.  Lilla  Ong  Za- 
panta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  7128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  7129.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Jawahar  N.  Ghla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Staropoli;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  7131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  H.  Harrington,  deceased;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  7132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melbourne 
Murray:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7133.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gullzar  Parseyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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BY  Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUlnols : 

«Tl  7134  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
n^rrtas-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^°^  ByMr.PUCINSKI: 

HR  7135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
pjinantopoulos;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 

'"'""BTMr.REIDofNewYoric: 

OR  7136  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulgla  Dl  Giorgio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

■'"he"  137  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
li^ceilna  Garcia  Samson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 
ns.  7138   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastlano 
gg^a   Plstone;    to   the    Committee    on   the 

judlc  ^y-j^  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HR  7139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Esposito-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, and  that  each  Senator's  statement 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

47  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner  Portland.  Greg.,  relative  to  repre- 
wntation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
U5.  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  13,  1967 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

O  God,  our  Father,  as  we  rejoice  at 
the  gift  of  another  day,  may  its  hours  be 
made  luminous  by  Thy  presence— who 
art  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  Incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  Thy  law,  and  in  that  law 
may  we  meditate  day  and  night. 

Wherever  we  are  called  to  stand  in 
this  epic  hour,  may  we  strike  our  blow 
for  the  truth  of  God  and  the  freedom  of 
man. 

In  everything  we  are  called  to  do,  may 
we  be  at  our  best  and  so  to  be  worthy 
of  our  high  calling. 

Grant  us  the  spirit  of  kindliness,  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  of  fair  play  in  all 
our  relationships.  Deliver  us  from  all 
malice  and  contempt  less  we  hurt  others 
and  sour  our  own  souls. 

Hear  Thou  our  prayer  as  out  of  the 
depths  we  cry  as  we  climb  the  world's 
great  altar  stairs  which  slope  through 
darkness  up  to  Thee— and  in  dangerous 
days  may  we  stiU  be  able  to  utter  in 
glad  and  grateful  confidence,  though  a 
host  should  encamp  against  me,  my 
heart  shall  not  fear. 

The  Lord  Is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion; the  Lord  Is  the  strength  of  my  life, 
of  whom  should  I  be  afraid.    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  STATES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  84) 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
March  10, 1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  meeting  of  Latin 
American  States.  Without  objection,  the 
message  from  the  President  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read,   and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  leaders  of 
the  American  States  will  meet  In  Punta 
del  Este  in  Uruguay. 

It  will  be  the  first  such  meeting  in  a 
decade,  and  the  second  ever  held,  of  the 
heads  of  the  free  nations  of  our  hemi- 
spheric system. 

This  meeting  represents  another  imk 
in  the  bond  of  partnership  which  joins  us 
with  more  than  230  million  neighbors  to 

the  south. 

The  gathering  is  far  more  than  a  sym- 
bol of  flourishing  friendship.  Its  pur- 
pose is  a  review  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  together  In  a  great  adventure  which 
unites  the  destinies  of  all  of  us.  Beyond 
that  it  will  include  a  common  commit- 
ment to  the  historic  and  humane  next 
steps  we  plan  to  take  together. 

I  look  to  this  meeting  with  enthusiasm. 
The  peaceful  and  progressive  revolution 
which  is  transforming  Latin  America  Is 
one  of  the  great  inspirational  movements 
of  our  time.  Our  participation  in  that 
revolution  is  a  worthy  enterprise  blend- 
ing our  deepest  national  traditions  with 
our  most  responsible  concepts  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 


THE   MEASURE    OF   PBOGRESS 

The  cooperative  spirit  between  the  rest 
of  the  Americas  and  the  United  States 
has  been  building  for  decades. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  in  1959.  and  the 
Act  of  Bogota  in  1960,  under  the  leader- 
ship   of    President   Eisenhower,    helped 
turn  that  spirit  to  substance.    In  those 
historic  compacts  the  American  govern- 
ments pledged  their  joint  efforts  to  the 
development  of  programs  to  improve  the 
lives  of  all  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
They  prorided  the  impetus  for  an  action 
taken  in  1961  on  which  the  history  of  the 
hemisphere  has  since  turned.    That  ac- 
tion—the Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
moved  dramatically  forward  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy— fused  old   dreams   and 
fired  new  hopes.    With  its  commitment 
of  mutual  assistance  and  self-help  pro- 
grams, it  attacked  evils  as  old  as  the 
condition   of   man— hunger,   ignorance, 
and  disease. 
That  Alliance  is  now  6  years  old. 
What  can  we  say  of  it? 
We  can  say  that  there  is  a  clear  record 
of  progress.    Per  capita  growth  rates  for 
Latin  America  show  that  more  countries 
have  broken  the  economic  stagnation  of 
earlier  years.     Reform  and  moderniza- 
tion are  advancing  as  a  new  wave  of 
managers  and  technicians  apply  their 
skills.    There  have  been  steady  gains  In 
private,   national,    and    foreign    Invest- 
ments.   Inflation  is  easing.    The  struggle 
for  social  justice  is  proceeding. 

These  are  all  true.  But  the  statements 
of  progress  are  more  meaningful,  and 
they  more  realistically  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance,  when  they  relate  to  the 
people  for  whose  lives  the  Alliance  itself 
was  created.  Since  the  AlUance  began, 
and  vnth  the  funds  that  we  have  con- 
tributed: ,.     ^ 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  alive  to- 
dav  who  would  otherwise  have  died. 

One  hundred  million  people  are  being 
protected  from  malaria— in  10  countries, 
deaths  caused  by  malaria  dropped  from 
10  810  to  2.280  in  3  years'  time.  Small- 
pox cases  declined  almost  as  sharply; 
1,200  health  centers,  including  hospitals 
and  mobile  medical  units,  are  In  opera- 
tion or  soon  will  be. 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  the 
most  fundamental  conditions  of  life  are 
improving.  ^        ,  , 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
housing  units  have  been,  or  are  now  be- 
ing, built,  2,000  rural  wells  and  1,170  port- 
able water  supply  systems  have  been  built 
to  benefit  some  20  million  persons. 

Children  are  going  to  school  now  who 
would  not  have  gone  before. 

Primary  school  enrollments  have  in- 
creased by  23  percent;  secondarj.-  school 
eru-ollments  by  50  percent;  university  en- 
rollments by  39  percent;  28,000  class- 
rooms have  been  built;  160,000  teachers 
have  been  trained  or  given  additional 
training;  more  than  14  million  textbooks 
have  been  distributed;  13  million  school- 
children and  3  million  preschoolers 
participate  In  school-lunch  programs. 

Men  whose  fathers  for  generations 
have  worked  land  owned  by  others  now 
work  It  as  their  own. 

Sixteen  countries  have  legislation  deal- 
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ing  directly  with  land  reform;  with  U.S. 
assitance,  l.l  million  acres  have  been 
irrigated  and  106,000  acres  reclaimed; 
more  than  700,000  agricultural  loans 
have  benefited  3.5  million  people;  15,000 
miles  of  road  have  been  built  or  Im- 
proved, many  of  them  farm-to-market 
access  roads. 

All  of  these  are  heartening  facts.  But 
they  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
and  only  part  of  it.  Statistics  can  only 
suggest  the  deep  human  meaning  of 
hope  alive  now  where  once  none  lived. 
Statistics  cannot  report  the  wonder  of  a 
child  born  into  a  world  which  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  break  through  the 
tyranny  of  indifference  which  doomed 
generations  before  him  to  lives  of  bleak- 
ness and  want  and  mlserj'. 

Nor  can  they  reveal  the  revolution 
which  has  come  about  in  the  minds  of 
tens  of  millions  of  people  when  they  saw 
that  their  own  efforts,  combined  with 
those  of  their  governments  and  their 
friends  abroad,  could  change  their  lives 
for  the  better. 

Perhaps  most  imjxjrtant  of  all,  sta- 
tistics cannot  adequately  reflect  the 
emergence  of  a  vigorous,  competent,  and 
confident  new  generation  of  Latin 
American  leaders.  These  men  are  de- 
termined to  see  realized  in  their  own 
time  a  strong,  modern  Latin  America, 
loyal  to  its  own  traditions  and  history. 
They  are  men  who  know  that  rhetoric 
and  resolutions  are  no  substitute  for 
sustained  hard  work. 

And  statistics  can  never  tell  us  what 
might  have  been.  They  cannot  record 
the  shots  which  might  have  loing  out  In 
the  avenidas  and  plazas  of  a  dozen  Latin 
American  cities,  but  did  not — or  the 
howls  of  angry  crowds  which  might  have 
formed,  but  did  not.  The  full  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  be  sought 
not  only  in  what  has  been  accomplished 
but  in  what  has  been  avoided  as  well. 

Ferment  gripped  the  hemisphere  when 
the  Alliance  was  born.  In  places 
throughout  the  world,  terror  with  its 
bloodshed  sought  to  redress  ancient 
evils.  And  in  some  of  these  places — in 
Cuba  and  half  a  world  away  in  southeast 
Asia — even  greater  evil  followed  the 
thrust  of  violence.  Through  their  own 
efforts  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Latin  Americans  have  transformed 
the  hemisphere  into  a  region  of  determi- 
nation and  hope. 

The  United  States  participation  In 
the  Alliance  was  a  bold  affirmation  of  its 
belief  that  the  true  revolution  which  bet- 
ters men's  lives  can  be  effected  peace- 
fully. The  Alliance's  6-year  record  of 
accomplishments  is  history's  clear  testa- 
ment to  the  validity  of  that  belief. 

It  is  also  a  testament  to  the  validity  of 
the  underlying  principle  of  self-help. 
Our  support  has  been  vitally  important 
to  the  successes  so  far  achieved.  But 
the  commitments  and  dedication  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  themselves  to 
these  tasks  has  been  the  keystone  of  that 
success. 

THE  TASK  BEFORE  US 

The  record  of  progress  only  Illumi- 
nates the  work  which  still  must  be  done 
if  life  for  the  people  of  this  hemisphere 
is  truly  to  improve — not  just  for  today, 
but  for  the  changing  years  ahead. 


Last  August,  in  a  statement  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  described  the  challenge  in 
these  terms: 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  population 
of  this  hemisphere  will  be  almost  1  billion 
by  the  year  2000.  Two-thirds— some  625 
million— win  live  In  Latin  America.  What- 
ever may  be  done  through  progr.Tms  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  population  growth,  Latin 
America  faces  a  vast  challenge. 

Pdrm  production,  for  Instance,  should  In- 
crease by  6  percent  every  year,  and  that  will 
be  double  the  present  rate. 

At  least  140  million  new  Jobs  will  need  to 
be  created. 

Over  a  million  new  homes  should  be  built 
each  year. 

More  than  175,000  new  doctors  need  to  be 
trained  to  meet  the  very  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  classrooms 
should  be  constructed. 

And  annxial  per  capita  growth  rates  should 
Increase  to  the  range  of  4  to  6  percent 

These  requirements,  added  to  the  demands 
of  the  present,  mean  that  new  sights  must  be 
set.  that  new  directions  and  renewed  drive 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge.  If  we  are  to  move  forward. 

It  is  with  these  sober  problems  con- 
fronting us  that  the  leaders  of  the 
American  States  will  meet  at  Punta  del 
Este. 

PILLARS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  governments  have  been  hard  at 
work  for  months  preparing  for  this 
meeting. 

Our  concern  has  centered  on  the 
question  of  how  we  can  speed  the  devel- 
opment process  in  Latin  America.  We 
know  that  growth  and  trade  are  inter- 
acting forces.  We  know  that  they  de- 
pend on  the  free  movement  of  products, 
people,  and  capital.  We  know  they  de- 
pend on  people  who  are  healthy  and 
educated.  We  know  that  these  con- 
ditions contain  the  seeds  of  prosperity 
for  all  of  us. 

Further,  based  on  our  joint  experience 
so  far  under  the  Alliance,  we  know  that 
the  future  progress  of  the  hemisphere 
must  rest  on  four  strong  pillars: 

First,  elimination  of  barriers  to  trade. 

Civilization  in  most  of  Latin  America 
followed  along  the  coastal  rim  of  the 
continent.  Today  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation are  concentrated  here.  Vast  In- 
ner frontiers  lie  remote  and  untouched, 
separated  fron.  each  other  by  great 
rivers,  mountains,  forests,  and  deserts. 
Simon  Bolivar  saw  these  natural  barriers 
as  major  obstacles  to  trade  and  com- 
munication and  to  his  dream  of  a  single 
great  Latin  American  Republic. 

Because  of  them.  Latin  American 
countries  for  a  century  and  a  half  tended 
to  look  outward  for  their  markets  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Now  they  are  looking  Inward  as  well. 
They  see  the  same  barriers,  but  they 
see  them  as  less  formidable.  They  are 
confident  that  with  modem  technology 
they  can  be  overcome.  Now  with  proj- 
ects set  in  motion  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  men  are  beginning  to  carve 
roads  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  push 
bridges  across  the  rushing  rivers,  con- 
nect power  grids,  extend  pipelines  and 
link  the  overland  national  markets. 

The  barriers  of  nature  symbolize  ob- 
structions every  bit  as  restrictive  as  the 


artificial  trade  barriers  that  men  erect 
The  work  to  remove  them  both  must 
proceed  together. 

Latin  American  leaders  have  seen  the 
very  real  threat  of  industrial  stagnation 
in  the  high  tariff  barriers  they  have 
erected  against  their  commerce  with 
each  other.  They  see  economic  integra- 
tion as  indispensable  to  their  future  in- 
dustrial growth. 

The  Central  American  countries,  stim- 
ulated by  Alliance  programs,  have  al- 
ready achieved  spectacular  increases 
in  trade  and  investment.  The  larger 
grouping  of  South  American  States  and 
Mexico,  however,  has  approached  eco- 
nomic unity  at  a  slower  pace. 

Now  both  groups  together  must  sys- 
tematically move  toward  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Common  Market.  When  this  is  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  will  bring  the  most  pro- 
found change  in  hemispheric  relations 
since  independence.  The  coimtries  of 
Latin  America  have  given  clear  and  sure 
indication  that  they  intend  to  join  to- 
gether to  advance  toward  this  goal. 

Second,  improvement  of  education. 

The  burden  of  illiteracy,  which  the 
masses  of  people  in  Latin  America  have 
borne  for  centiu'ies,  is  beginning  to  lift. 
In  other  times,  the  pace  might  have  been 
satisfactory.  It  cannot  be  considered  so 
today. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  hope 
and  aim  to  be  economically  strong. 
Such  nations  will  require  trained  people 
in  an  abundance  far  greater  than  their 
classrooms  and  laboratories  provide. 
The  scientists,  the  teachers,  the  skilled 
laborers,  the  administrators  and  the 
planners  on  whom  tomorrow  depends 
must  be  trained  before  tomorrow  arrives. 
Children  must  go  to  school  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers.  Adults  who  have 
never  written  their  names  must  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  literacy.  University  fa- 
cilities must  be  expanded  and  scientific, 
technical,  and  vocational  training  must 
be  provided  of  different  kinds  and  in 
different  fields. 

All  of  this  means  more  schools  and  an 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities 
to  reach  more  and  more  people  with 
every  passing  month. 

Third,  agriculture. 

Half  the  people  of  Latin  America  live 
in  riu-al  areas. 

Most  of  that  rural  life  Is  still  shackled 
by  poverty  and  neglect.  Agricultural 
productivity  is  still  restricted  by  out- 
dated methods  and  outmoded  policies. 
Comprehensive  programs  and  reforms 
must  be  accelerated  to  bring  modern 
farming  techniques  to  the  campo. 

We  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  en- 
vision a  dynamic  Latin  American  agri- 
culture which  will  help  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  rural  life. 

We  envision  a  sufficient  increase  in 
the  production  of  food  to  provide  for 
their  growing  populations — and  to  help 
meet  world  needs  as  well. 

We  envision  a  modernization  of  farm- 
ing policies  and  techniques  which  will 
lead  to  a  healthy  competitive  climate  for 
food  production. 

Fourth,  health. 

Finally,  we  will  strive  harder  than 
ever  before  to  improve  the  health  of  all 
the  people. 
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The  battle  against  diseases  that  kill 
and  cripple  will  be  intensified. 

Programs  to  make  safe  water  supply 
and  essential  sanitation  services  avail- 
able to  all  will  be  accelerated^ 

Nutrition  levels  for  poor  children  and 
their  parents  will  be  advanced. 

These  are  the  problems  we  face  to- 
ofther  and  the  promises  we  envision  to- 
gether' as  we  prepare  for  Punta  del  Este. 

The  problems  are  real.  But  the  prom- 
ivs  are  also  real.  They  are  not  empty 
Sons.    They  are  all  within  our  reach 


a  period  of  transition.  To  help  with  this 
adjustment,  assistance  can  be  used  to 
ret-ain  workers,  ease  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  and  stimulate  intra- 
Latin  American  trade. 

The  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress including  the  United  States,  should 
be  prepared  to  finance  this  assistance 
on  an  equitable  matching  basis. 

I  will  ask  Congress  to  authorize  these 
funds  only  when  the  first  essential  steps 
toward  a  common  market  are  taken. 

Third,    multinational    projects — com- 


^^°"''  -nZ  be  a  cornpl   hed  qi^ck  y     munications,  roads,  and  river  systems. 
They  will  not  be  accomplisnea  qmcKiy  ,  „„j.o,^jnate]y  $150  million  over  a 


or  easily    But  they  are  objectives  worthy 
of  the  support  of  all  our  people. 

INCREASED   ASSISTANCE 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  com- 
mitment under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  objec- 
tives which  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors have  set  for  themselves,  I  believe 
that  we  should  pledge  increased  financial 
assistance  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  has 
Buided  us  in  the  past^-demonstrated 
need  and  self-help— will  continue  to 
shape  our  actions  in  the  future. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  approve 
a  commitment  to  increase  our  aid  by  up 
to  $1.5  billion  or  about  $300  million  per 
year  over  the  next  5  years. 

It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
efforts  in  other  parts  of   this  troubled 

This  amount  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
$1  billion  we  have  been  annually  invest- 
ing in  the  future  of  Latin  American 
democracy,  since  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress began  6  years  ago.  The  total  value 
of  our  economic  assistance,  even  after 
the  proposed  increases,  will  still  be  only  a 
fraction  of  the  resources  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  are  themselves  investing. 

The  $L5  billion  increase  I  propose 
must  be  considered  an  approximate  fig- 
ure Its  precise  determination  will  de- 
pend on  steps  which  the  Latin  American 
nations  themselves  must  take.  But  even 
so,  we  can  project  in  a  general  way  what 
ulll  be  necessary : 

First,  agriculture,  education,  and 
health.  ^  ^^,    , 

Approximately  $900  million  of  this  in- 
crease should  be  used  over  the  next  5 
years  to  train  teachers  and  build  new 
laboratories  and  classrooms;  to  increase 
food  production  and  combat  the  mahiu- 
tritlon  which  stunts  the  promise  of  young 
children;  to  fight  disease  and  cure  the 
Ul. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  has  been  included  in  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  totals.  I  will  request  that 
It  be  added  to  the  new  obligational  au- 
thoritv  of  $543  million  already  recom- 
mended for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  the  next  4  fiscal  years,  the  ad- 
ditional annual  amount  of  some  $200 
million  is  within  the  $750  million  au- 
thorization for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
approved  by  Congress  last  year. 

Second,  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market. 

Approximately  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  billion  dollars  over  a  3-to-5-year 
period,  beginning  about  1970,  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  Latin  America  to  move 
toward  a  common  market. 

Progress  in  this  direction  will  require 


Approximately  $150  miUion  over  a  3- 
year  period  should  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  Inter-American  Bank's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  These  in- 
creased contributions  can  help  finance 
preinvestment  studies  and  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  new  multinational  projects; 
Roads  to  link  the  nations  and  people  of 
Latin  America;  modern  communication 
networks  to  speed  communications; 
bridges  to  carry  the  fruits  of  commerce 
over  river  barriers,  dams  to  stem  the 
rava.ses  of  flood ;  hydroelectric  plants  to 
provide  a  plentiful  source  of  power  for 
growth  and  prosperity. 

We  will  request  congressional  authori- 
zation to  provide  this  amount  together 
with  our  regular  $250  million  annual 
contribution  for  each  of  the  next  3  years 
to  the  mtcr-American  Bank's  Funds  for 
Special  Operations. 

We  expect  our  partners  in  the  Bank 
to  increase  their  contributions  on  a  pro- 
portional basis. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  nations  participating,  Pmita 
del  Este  will  be  a  retui'ning.  It  was 
there  6  years  ago  in  that  city  by  the  sea, 
that  the  American  nations  framed  the 
charter  of  the  Alliance  which  unites  the 
hopes  of  this  hemisphere. 

We  will  be  bringing  with  us  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  shaped  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened. 

We  have  learned  much.  Our  sister 
countries  know,  and  know  well,  that  the 
burden  of  the  task  is  theirs,  the  decisions 
are  theiis,  the  initiative  to  build  these 
new  societies  must  be  theirs.  They  know 
that  the  only  road  to  progress  is  the 
road  of  self-help. 

They  know  that  our  role  can  only  be 
that  of  support,  with  our  investment 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  they  them- 
selves contribute  to  their  futui'e. 

This  knowledge  strengthens  their  own 
resolve,  and  their  own  commitment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
learned,  over  the  6  years  since  that  first 
conference  at  Punta  del  Este.  that  the 
investment  to  which  we  pledged  our  sup- 
port there  is  a  good  and  honorable  one. 

It  is  an  investment  made  in  the  spirit 
of  our  world  view,  so  well  described  by 
a  great  American  jurist.  Learned  Hand: 

Right  knows  no  boundaries,  and  justice 
no  frontiers;  the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  not 
a  domestic  institution. 

That  view  of  the  world  provides  us 
with  the  knowledge  that  service  is  mu- 
tually rewarding.  We  have  learned  in 
the  span  of  a  generation  that  when  we 
help  others  in  a  truly  meaningful  way, 
we  serve  our  own  vital  interests  as  well. 

I  could  go  to  the  summit  meeting  with 


the  President's  executive  authority  and 
reach  understandings  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  on  behalf  of  this 
countrj'.  I  believe  it  is  much  more  in 
our  democratic  tradition  if  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  work  together  as 
partners  in  this  matter. 

I  am,  therefore,  going  to  you  in  the 
Congress  not  after  a  commitment  has 
been  made,  but  before  making  any  com- 
mitment. I  seek  your  guidance  and 
your  counsel.  I  have  already  met  with 
some  40  of  your  leaders. 

I  am  asking  the  entire  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  consider  thor- 
oughly my  recommendations.  I  will 
look  to  their  judgment  and  support  as  I 
prepare  for  our  Nation's  return  to  Punta 
del  Este. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnso:^\ 

The  White  House,  March  13,  1967. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundiT  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
bore  the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   South  D.ikota;    to   the   Ccmmittee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"S.J.  Res  9 
"A  joint  resolution,  Ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  ai.d  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  tJie  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office 

"Whereas,  both  Houses  of  the  Eighty- 
Ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  Houte  thereof,  made  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  figures,  to  wit: 

"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  end  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President  is 
luiable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  that  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  piirposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress. 

"  'ARTICLE 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
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shall  take  office  upon  conflrmatlon  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  hla  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
president. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  hla  wrl'ten  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
Vice  P»resldent  and  a  majority  of  either  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  department 
or  of  such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by 
law  provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
WTitten  declaration  that  the  President  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or, 
if  Congress  Is  not  in  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  \inable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  hla  office.'  Therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein: 

•'Section  1.  That  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  of  America  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
ratified  by  the  Leglslatxire  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

"Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  Joint  Resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  this  State,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  Stotes,  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiwe 
of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 
"House   Knboi-led    Concurrent   RESonmoN 

No.  58 
"A  concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the 
Congress  to  call  a  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembl]/  of 
the  State  of  Indiana: 

"Section  1.  That  this  legislature  respect- 
fully applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  the  following  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States : 

"  'ABTICLE    

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  state  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 


that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  state. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  state  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Statee  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

"Sec.  2.  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  If 
Congress  shall  have  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  Identical  with  that  con- 
tained m  this  Resolution  prior  to  June  1. 
1967.  this  application  for  a  Convention  shall 
no  longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  3.  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  duly 
attested  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  Im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  UrUted  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  state." 


MEMORIAL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  memorial  signed  by  Robert 
M.  Wright,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  remonstrating 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Soviet 
Consular  Treaty,  which  nas  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfeelo)  : 

S.  1253.  A  bill  to  provide  loan  assistance 
for  the  replacement  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  facilities  destroyed  as 
the  result  of  certain  disasters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcau  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  1254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
C.  Melvln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  protection  for  the 
Interests  of  participants  In  and  beneficiaries 
of  employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCi.ei.ian  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Safla  Tallbl 

Naz; 

S.  1257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuo-Hua 

Yang;  ^ 

S.  1258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramon  O. 
Irlgoyen;  and 

S.  1259.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Wouter 
Keesing:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
845-81 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1261.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Shirley 


Levltz;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   TYDINGS    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Eastland,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Jack- 

SON,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 

Talmadce.    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Javtts. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Mc- 

Caethy,  Mr.  WiLLUMS  of  New  Jer- 

sey,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Hart, 

Mr.   Pong.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.   Ribicojt, 

Mr.     Inocye.     Mr.     Brewster,    Mr! 

Bath.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Mondaue,  Mr. 

Murphy,    Mr.    Holunos,    and    Mr. 

Hatfield)  : 

S.  1262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Army  Corpa 

of  Engineers  to  Initiate   a  3-year  appraisal 

report  of  our  national  tidal  and  Great  Lakes 

shoreline;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydinos  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  a  master  ground  transportation  plan 
for  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mans- 
riEU).  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPEE) : 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  support  the 
other  American  Republics  In  a  historic  new 
phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mi. 
Baetlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bocos,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Gail- 
son,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DmKSEN,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr. 
Grueninc,  Mr.  Haeeis,  Mr.  Haet,  Mr, 
Haetke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inoutx, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McIn- 
tybe.  Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBICOFF,    Mr.   SCOTT,   Mr.   Smathxis, 

Mrs.  Smfth.  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States   relative  to   equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCabthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  815 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  deslc  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  and  my- 
self a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815.  At 
all  levels  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal — we  share  a  responsibility 
for  the  education  upon  which  democracy 
rests.  We  meet  that  responsibility  In 
many  ways.  We  have  State  equalization 
programs,  which  spread  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation among  local  school  districts,  some 
of  which  have  larger  tax  bases  than 
others.  And  we  have  Federal  programs 
aimed  at  guaranteeing  to  all  American 
youngsters  an  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational excellence. 

One  of  these  programs  helps  local 
school  districts  replace  and  rebuild 
schools  in  areas  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 


dent to  be  disaster  areas  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  this 
yay  we  meet  our  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation in  broad  areas  hit  by  a  flood,  a 
hurricane,  or  other  major  disaster. 

But  to   the  student,   the   loss   of   his 
school  is  a  disaster— whether  or  not  that 
loss  can  be  so  classified  under  existing 
legislation.    He  must  go  to  class  in  make- 
shift classrooms,  with  little  or  no  equip- 
ment, sometimes  without  even  textbooks. 
This  situation  can  go  on  for  months,  even 
years,  while  insurance  Is  collected,  plans 
and   specifications    are    prepared,    bids 
called  for,  contracts  let,  and  a  new  school 
is  built  or  the  old  one  is  repaired.    Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  students  who  went 
to  that  school  are  being  educationally 
short-changed.    This  in  itself  is  a  serious 
situation.   Even  more  serious  is  the  prob- 
lem facing  the  district  which  operates 
the  school.     The  insurance  carried  on 
most  of  the  schools  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar is  a  percentage  of  the  average  val- 
ue of  the  plant.    Seldom,  if  ever,  is  it 
enough  to  replace  the  structure.     And 
frequently  the  district  is  at  or  near  statu- 
tory or  constitutional  bonded  debt  ceil- 
ings which  prevent  residents  of  the  local 
district   from   bonding    themselves    for 
enough  money  to  replace  their  school. 

This  problem  was  pinpointed  recently 
in  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  There  fire  de- 
stroyed the  high  school  operated  by 
School  District  45  of  Roosevelt  County. 
Some  470  youngsters  were  going  to  the 
school,  built  in  1952  at  a  cost  of  $1  mil- 
lion. It  was  built  in  part  with  funds 
available  under  Public  Law  815  of  the 
81st  Congress,  now  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  June. 

A  horseback  estimate  is  that  it  will 
cost  $2  million  to  replace  the  structure. 
At  the  very  most,  I  am  told,  the  district 
may  collect  $750,000  on  its  insurance. 
Recently  the  residents  of  the  district 
voted  a  $530,000  bond  Issue  to  add  10 
classrooms  to  the  existing  school.  That 
money  has  not  yet  been  obligated  so  it 
may  be  available  for  rebuilding.  So  the 
district  has  $1,280,000  available  for  $2 
million  worth  of  school  construction. 
The  district  has  an  additional  bonding 
capacity  of  $215,000.  If  this  were  voted, 
the  district  would  have  $1,495,000.  or 
$505,000  less  than  it  would  need  to  re- 
place the  structure  which  burned — with 
no  provision  for  the  needed  enlargement. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spono  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league may  have  as  much  time  as  he  de- 
sires to  finish  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  unusual 
case.  When  my  oflBce  called  the  Office  of 
Education  to  discuss  the  situation,  we 
were  told  that  this  was  the  third  such 
case  in  a  week.  Fire,  tornadoes  and  oth- 
er storms,  and  malicious  mischief  reg- 
ularly damage  or  destroy  school  build- 
ings across  the  Nation. 

With  the  great  mobility  of  population 
in  the  United  States,  we  can  no  longer 
refer  to  problems  of  this  sort  as  being 
a  local  problem.    Apart  from  the  hu- 


manitarian reasons  that  we  simply  must 
do  all  possible  to  educate  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, it  must  be  noted  that  the  youngster 
who  is  deprived  of  education  because  of 
disaster,  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
worker  and  citizen  of  another  locale.  In 
short,  it  is  to  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
entire  Nation  to  support  this  type  of  as- 

slstfincG 

For  years,  I  have  Included  myself 
among  those  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youngsters.  As  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  I  helped  write  exten- 
sions of  Public  Law  815,  under  which 
taxes  collected  at  the  Federal  level  go 
directly  to  local  districts  to  help  build 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 

Public  Law  815  now  includes  a  section, 
under  which  schools  can  be  replaced  in 
major  disaster  areas.  But  there  is  no 
provision  for  replacement  of  individual 
schools,  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Public  Law  815  is  scheduled  to  end  on 
July  1.  I  am  sure  Congress  will  extend 
it.  For  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  considering  that 
extension,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  I  propose  to 
amend  the  law  to  provide  for  replace- 
ment of  schools  which  are  victims  of  pin- 
point disasters. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  could  offer  the  school  dis- 
trict an  advance  to  replace  the  facilities 
damaged  or  destroyed.  The  advance 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of 
insurance  and  money  available  from 
State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources, 
and  would  t)e  repaid  by  the  district. 

This  would  help  districts  move 
promptly  to  meet  an  emergency  class- 
room shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 

In  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1253)  to  provide  loan  as- 
sistance for  the  replacement  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facili- 
ties destroyed  as  the  result  of  certain 
disasters,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
<,for  himself  and  Mr.  Mansfield),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1253 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 16  (a)  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950 
(Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION    ASSISTANCE    IN    CASES 
OF  CERTAIN  DISASTERS 


and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  poUtlcal 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  local  educational  agency 
that^ 

"  ( 3 )  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  ma- 
jor disaster; 

"[i)  such  agency  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  In 
availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  such  school  facilities; 

"(5)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (Including  funds  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  this  Act),  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  such 
school  facilities,  to  provide  the  minimum 
school  facilities  needed  or  other  catastrophe 
which,  m  the  determination  of  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  2  (a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855a  (a)),  is  or 
threatens  to  be  of  sufficient  severity  or  mag- 
nitude to  warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  that 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  facili- 
ties of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  fire,  flood, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  malicious  ac- 
tion of  any  person  known  or  unknown,  or 
other  catastrophe;  and 

for  the  restoration  or  replacement  of  the 
school  faciUUes  so  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged;   and 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  such  major  dis- 
aster, to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  the  school  attendance  area  of  the  local 
educational  agency  has  been  disrupted  or 
impaired  by  such  disaster,  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(a)(3)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  with  respect  to  provisions 
for  the  conduct  of  educational  programs 
under  public  auspices  and  administration  In 
which  children  enrolled  In  such  private  ele- 
»nentary  and  secondary  schools  may  attend 
and  participate, 

the  (Commissioner  may  provide  the  additional 
asslsunce  necessary  to  enable  such  agency 
to  provide  such  facilities,  upon  such  terms 
and  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner 
may  consider  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
but  such  additional  assistance,  plus  the 
amount  which  he  determines  to  be  available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
(including  funds  available  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act),  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  Insurance,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  In  all 
cases  determined  pursuant  to  clause  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection,  and  in  any  other  case 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Commissioner, 
such  assistance  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a 
repayable  advance  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest." 


"Sec.  16.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  that  such  agen- 
cy Is  located  In  whole  or  In  part  within  an 
area  which  after  August  30,  1965,  and  prior 
to  July  1.  1967,  has  suffered  a  major  disas- 
ter as  the  result  of  any  flood,  drought.  Are, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm; 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for   disaster   assistance   under   this   section. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  just  said. 

There  is  a  situation  of  grave  impor- 
tance at  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  It  calls  for 
prompt  and  effective  action.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  indicated  a  way 
and  a  means  by  which  this  can  be 
achieved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
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so  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned.  I 
Join  him  in  expressing  the  hope  that  ac- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  shortly,  to  the 
end  that  this  very  diflicult  situation  can 
be  successfully  resolved  so  that  the 
youngsters  who  attend  the  Wolf  Point 
High  School  in  Roosevelt  County  can  be 
given  the  utmost  consideration  as  speed- 
ily as  possible. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
The  people  of  Woif  Point  in  this  par- 
ticular situation  find  it  just  as  serious  as 
if  it  were  a  countywide  or  regionalwide 
disaster  under  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 

The  whole  point  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
equality  and  equity  so  that  we  can  pin- 
point the  local  disaster  as  well  as  the 
larger,  regional  disaster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  there  is  precedent  for  the  action 
proposed. 

WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  In  most  of  its  provi- 
sions, the  bill  is  identical  with  S.  2627, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
additional  safeguards  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  approximately  40  million 
persons,  and  their  families,  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  and  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 
The  added  protection  would  be  furnished 
by  the  inclusion  of  four  new  and  sorely 
needed  areas  of  firm  regulation  in  the 
existing  statute.  They  would,  first, 
establish  minimum  standards  and  re- 
quirements for  the  administration, 
supervision,  and  disbursement  of  all  em- 
ployee benefit  plans;  second,  establish 
minimum  fiduciary  standards  of  conduct 
for  all  persons  charged  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  plans  and  the  handling  of 
the  funds:  third,  provide  adequate  pen- 
alties for  violations:  and  fourth,  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  losses  suffered  by 
such  funds  through  mismanagement, 
dishonesty,  or  the  receipt  by  any  fiduci- 
ary of  personal  profits  derived  from  the 
funds. 

Investigations  and  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
have  during  the  past  several  years  given 
clear  indication  that  the  existing  laws  do 
not  adequately  deter  and  prohibit  the 
actions  of  corrupt  and  dishonest  persons 
who  devise  adroit  schemes  to  deplete  the 
assets  of  welfare  and  pension  funds. 
Testimony  showed  that  the  present  stat- 
ute is  not  sufficiently  restrictive  to  pro- 
hibit the  kinds  of  scandalous  manipula- 
tions disclosed  in  our  hearings.  I  will 
cite  two  examples: 

In  196.5.  the  subcommittee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  diversion  of  approxi- 
mately $4,200,000  from  the  welfare  funds 
of  two  unions  in  the  New  York  area.  A 
man  named  George  Barasch,  who  dom- 
inated the  two  unions,  was  the  union 
trustee  of  the  welfare  funds,  appointed 
for  life.  Barasch  managed,  through  a 
series  of  complicated  maneuvers,  to  di- 
vert the  funds  to  overseas  "research" 
foundations  in  Liberia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  foundations  were  under  his  com- 


plete control,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
distribute  their  assets  as  he  pleased. 
Testimony  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Labor  showed  that 
this  scheme  to  deplete  the  trust  funds 
apparently  had  been  accomplished  with 
impunity.  Through  efforts  initiated  by 
the  subcommittee  and  carried  out  by  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department, 
the  entire  sum  of  $4,200,000  which  had 
been  diverted  was  restored  to  the  trust 
funds  of  the  two  unions,  and  Barasch 
was  removed  from  his  lifetime  positions 
as  trustee. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
1966  relating  to  certain  improper  and 
corrupt  activities  of  a  labor  relations 
firm  called  National  Consultants  Associ- 
ated. Ltd.,  and  one  of  its  principal  offi- 
cers. Jack  McCarthy.  Although  the  in- 
vestigation focused  primarily  on  Mc- 
Cartliys  operations  as  a  management 
representative  who  negotiated  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  several 
unions  which  he  controlled,  certain 
abuses  in  the  field  of  employee  benefit 
plans  were  disclosed  by  the  evidence  in 
the  hearings.  For  example,  McCarthy 
was  financially  involved  with  a  plan  for 
dental  service  for  members  of  several 
unions  which  he  controlled.  The  plan 
offered  a  minimum  of  dental  service  to 
the  participants,  since  it  was  essentially 
only  a  dentists'  referral  bureau.  The 
union  members  had  to  pay  for  the  dental 
work  involved.  However,  testimony 
showed  that  McCarthy  made  personal 
profits  of  at  least  $20,700  from  the 
scheme,  and  that  the  assets  of  the  union 
welfare  funds  were  unconscionably  de- 
pleted by  at  least  $209,000.  Another 
scheme  by  Jack  McCarthy,  undertaken 
when  he  was  the  trustee  of  a  union  wel- 
fare fund,  involved  a  real  estate  trans- 
action in  which  union  welfare  funds 
contributed  heavily  to  windfall  profits  of 
$45,780  for  Jack  McCarthy's  mother  over 
a  10-year  period.  This  represented  a 
profit  of  832  percent  above  the  original 
investment  of  $5,500,  which  purportedly 
was  provided  by  McCarthy's  mother. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
shocked  during  these  hearings  to  learn 
that  the  assets  of  employee  benefit  plans 
could  be  diverted  so  readily  from  the 
interests  of  their  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries. It  is  evident  that  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  enact  laws  in  this  field  that 
will  deter  and  prohibit  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption by  dishonest  men.  and,  therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  revise  and 
strenuthen  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Di-sclosure  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  plesised  that  the 
administration  has  indicated  its  under- 
standing that  the  existing  laws  do  not 
adequately  safeguard  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  working  men  and  women 
for  whose  benefit  the  plans  were  devised. 
On  February  20.  1967.  a  bill  (S.  1024  i  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  an  identical  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  on  the  same  day. 
During  his  Introductory  remarks  to  the 
bin,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI  Indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration was  aware  of  the  contributions 
made  in  this  field  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
when  he  said: 


Tlie  need  for  a  bill  on  this  subject  was 
made  clear  by  the  hearings  conducted  bv  itj 
McClellan  committee  In  the  summer  ol  iggc 
and  by  the  report  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mlttee  on  Corporate  Pension  Funds  and 
Other  Private  Retirement  and  Welfare  Fuadf 
(Congressional  Record,  p.  3924,  Februajr 
20.  1967.)  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  number  of 
provisions  of  S.  1024  are  so  similar  to 
certain  sections  of  the  bill  wliicli  I  in- 
troduce today  that  it  is  apparent  that 
close  consideration  was  given  during  the 
drafting  of  S.  1024  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  subcommittee  in  its 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  George  Bar- 
asch case,  and  to  my  bill  S.  2C27  of  the 
89th  Congress.  The  subcommittee,  how- 
ever, was  not  provided  with  copies  of  s. 
1024  to  examine  and  consider  prior  to 
Its  Introduction,  nor  was  the  chairman 
asked  to  cosponsor  this  measure  in  Ahich 
the  subcommittee  has  such  a  keen  and 
continuing  Interest.  We  did  receive 
copies  of  the  bill  on  February  21.  1957, 
the  day  after  its  introduction,  and  it  has 
since  been  studied. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrations 
bill  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  reasonable  and 
workable  approach  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  the  supeiTision  and 
administration  of  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  I  consider  its  provisions  worthy 
of  support.  I  could  scarcely  voice  a  con- 
trary opinion,  since  the  provisions  of  S. 
1024  follow  so  closely  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  and  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  I  reintroduce 
today. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  existing 
statute  needs  certain  additional  provi- 
sions and  further  strengthening  In  areas 
which  are  not  included  in  S.  1024. 
Among  these  matters  included  in  my  pro- 
posal are:  First,  a  specific  prohibition 
against  the  removal  of  funds  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  district  courts: 
second,  limitations  upon  the  length  of 
terms  of  trustees  of  employee  benefit 
plans;  third,  prohibitions  of  specific 
abuses,  improprieties,  and  Illicit  acts  of 
the  kind  disclosed  by  the  subcommittee's 
investigations;  and  fourth,  more  strin- 
gent sanctions  and  penalties  for  viola- 
tions than  are  proposed  in  S.  1024. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  con- 
cern in  this  Important  field  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  for  submitting  his 
recommendations  and  the  proposal  em- 
bodied in  S.  1024  to  the  Congress  for 
consideration.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I 
introduced  today  will  serve  equally  well 
as  a  good  foundation  for  new  legislation. 
If  its  measures  are  considered  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee,  and 
If  its  principal  features  are  enacted  Into 
law,  then  we  shall  have  made  real  prog- 
ress toward  deterring  and  eliminating 
the  raiding  and  looting  of  welfare  and 
pension  plans  by  corrupt  and  dishonest 
persons, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1255)  to  amend  the  Wel- 
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fare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
nrotection  for  the  interests  of  partici- 
pants in  and  beneficiaries  of  employee 
welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1255 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  COJigress  assembled.  That  the 
welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

■TITLE  XI— SAFEGUARDS  FOR  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  EMPLOYEE  WELP.^RE  AND 
PENSION  BENEFIT  FUNDS 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  additional  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  participants  in  and 
beneficiaries  of  employee  welfare  and  pen- 
sion benefit  plans  (1 )  by  providing  certain 
minimum  standards  and  requirements  for 
the  maintenance  and  management  of  em- 
ployee welfare  and  pension  benefit  funds; 
(2)  by  providing  certain  minimum  fiduciary 
standards  of  conduct,  responsibility,  and  ob- 
ligation, upon  all  persons  engaged  In,  or  re- 
sponsible for,  receiving,  holding,  managing. 
Investing,  lending,  di.-sburslng.  or  otherwise 
handling  any  of  such  fuiids;  (3)  by  provid- 
ing sanctions  and  penalties  for  breaches  of 
such  fiduciary  standards;  and  (4)  by  provid- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  losses  suffered  by  such 
funds  by  reason  of  the  refusal  or  fiulure  of 
such  persons  to  maintain  and  abide  by  such 
fiduciary  standards, 

'•definitions 


"Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title — 
■•(II  Tlie  term  'employee  welfare  benefit 
fund'  means  any  fund  established  pursuant 
to  or  in  connection  with  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  subject  to  this  Act,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  medical,  surgical,  or  hos- 
pital care  or  benefits,  or  benefits  in  the  event 
of  sickness,  accident,  disability,  death,  or  un- 
employment, for  the  participants  in  such 
welfare  benefit  plan  and  or  their  benefi- 
ciaries. 

"(2)  The  term  'employee  pension  benefit 
fund'  means  any  fund  established  pursuant 
to  or  In  connection  with  an  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plan  (including  a  profit-sharing 
plan)  subject  to  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  pensions,  annuities,  or  other  re- 
tirement benefits  for  the  participants  In  such 
pension  benefit  plan,  and/or  their  benefici- 
aries. 

"(3)  The  term  'fund",  when  employed  In 
a  context  which  refers  to  the  holding,  dis- 
tribution, Investment,  or  earnings  thereof, 
or  to  payments  or  transfers  therefrom,  means 
the  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  assets  thereof,  or  deeds,  mortgages,  or 
other  evidences  of  ownership  of  assets  or 
ownership  of  Interests  in  assets;  but  such 
term,  when  so  employed,  does  not  include 
any  welfare  or  pension  Insurance  policy,  con- 
tract or  plan  Issued  or  entered  Into  by  an 
Insurance  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States 
and  does  not  Include  any  premiums,  money, 
or  other  thing  of  value  which  has  been  paid 
thereof,  or  deposited  thereunder. 

"REQUIREMENTS   RESPECTING  FUNDS 

"Sec  203.  (a)  All  employee  welfare  bene- 
fit funds  and  all  employee  pension  benefit 
funds,  whenever  established,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  trust  funds  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, whether  or  not  established  pursuant 
to  trust  agreements  or  other  wTltten  Instru- 
ments. 

"(b)  Any  employee  welfare  benefit  fund 
and  the  Income   accruing  thereto  shall  be 


avaUable  for  expendltiu-e  only  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  (1)  paying  to  the 
participants  in  the  employee  welfare  benefit 
plan  pursuant  to  which  such  fund  was  estab- 
lished or  their  beneficiaries  (or  both),  med- 
ical, surgical,  hospital,  sickness,  accident,  dis- 
ability, death,  or  unemployment  benefits  pro- 
vided under  such  plan  and  (2)  defraying  the 
reasonable  costs  of  administration  of  such 
plan. 

"(c)  Any  employee  pension  benefit  fund 
and  the  income  accruing  thereto  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  paving  to  the  participants  in  the 
emplovee  pension  benefit  plan  pursuant  to 
which"  such  fund  was  established  or  their 
beneficiaries  (or  both),  the  retirement  bene- 
fits (including  disabUity  retirement  benefits) 
and  death  benefits  (if  any)  provided  under 
such  plan  and  for  defraying  the  reasonable 
costs  of  administration  of  such  plan. 

•■(d)    No  gift  of  money  or  other  assets  shall 
be  made  or  accepted  from  an  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund  for  any  purpose. 
■■(e)   The  term  of  a  trustee  elected  or  ap- 
pointed after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
for  any  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
fund  shall  not  be  for  a  period  longer  than 
three  vears.  and  the  term  of  any  person  serv- 
ing as"  a  trustee  of  any  employee  welfare  or 
pension   benefit   fund,   on  the   effective  d:.te 
of  this  title  shall  expire  not  later  than  three 
years  after  such  date,  except  that  pursuant 
to  a  plan  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary    pursuant   to   regulations   promul- 
gated by  him  the  term  of  a  trustee  elected 
or  appointed  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title   for   anv   employee   welfare   or   pension 
benefit  fund"  may  be  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  six  years,  and  the  term  of  any  person 
serving  as  a  trustee  of  any  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  shall,  pursuant  to  such  excep- 
tion,  expire    not   later  than  six  years   after 
such  date.    Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be   construed   to   prohibit  the  reelection  or 
reappointment   of   any   qualified   Individual 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  term. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  ye.irs.  or  both. 


"SITUS     Of     EMPLOYEE     WELFARE     AND     PENSION 
BENEFIT    FUNDS 

"Sec.  204.  The  situs  of  every  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  fund  and  every  employee  pension 
benefit   fund   shall   at  all   times   be   located 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  or  one 
or  more  of  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
tprritorv  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurls- 
diction'of  the  United  States,  and  no  part  of 
any  such  fund  shall  be  transferred,  deposited, 
invested,  loaned  or  held  outside  the  United 
States  except  pursuant  to  a  plan  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  him.     Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  purchase  by  an  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  fund  of  securities  listed  and 
traded  on  an  exchange  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
or  securities  in  an  investment  company  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  or  securities  of  a  public  utility  hold- 
ing   company    registered    under    the    Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

"LOANS 

'•Sec.  205.  (a)  No  loan  of  moneys  or  other 
assets  shall  be  made  from  any  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund,  unless  such  loan 
Is  secured  by  assets  which  are  pledged  and 
obligated  by  the  borrower  as  collateral  and 
which  are  of  a  value  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  such  loan.  No  such  loan  shall  be 
made  except  ptirsuant  to  a  duly  executed  and 
signed  Instrument  which  specifies  the 
amount  and  term  of  the  loan,  the  rate  of 
Interest  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  the 
location    and    complete    description   of    the 


property  which  is  being  pledged  by  the  bor- 
rower as  collateral  for  such  loan.  This  pro- 
vision shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  fund 
by  the  trustees  for  payment  of  premiums  or 
benefits  for  employees  of  an  employer  who 
iias  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  one  or  more 
of  his  required  contributions  to  the  trust 
fund  and  any  such  use  of  the  fund  shall  not 
be  considered  a  loan. 

■•(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  from  an  em- 
plovees  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  to 
anv  borrower  if  the  situs  of  either  his  legal 
domicile,  or  of  the  assets,  if  any,  which  he 
proposes  to  pledge  as  security  for  such  loan, 
is  located  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  referred  to  in  section  204. 

■•(Cl  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  making  of  unsecured 
loans  from  any  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  fund  to  any  individual  who  Is  a 
participant  or  beneficiary  of  such  fund,  but 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  such  loans  to  any  Individual  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $500. 

■'(d)  Any  person  who  wilUuily  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  section  204.  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

•FIDfCIARY    STATfS    OF    CERTAIN    PERSONS    WITH 
RESPECT    TO    FINDS 

"Sec.  206,    la)    Each  administrator,  officer, 
director,  trustee,  and  member  of  any  execu- 
tive board  or  similar  governing  body  of  any 
employee   welfare   or   penjion    benefit   fund, 
and  aiiy  employee  of  such  fund  who  receives, 
disburses,  or  otherwise  exercises  any  contro) 
or  authority  with  respect  to  the  moneys  or 
other  assets"  of  such  fund,  is  a  fiduciary  and 
occupies   a  position  of   trust   in   relation  to 
such   fund   and   its   participants   and    bene- 
ficiaries individually  and  as  a  group.     It  Is, 
therefore,  the  responsibility,  obligation,  and 
duty  of  each  such  fiduciary,  U.king  into  ac- 
count the  purposes  and  functions   of   such 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fur.d.  to 
hold  its  money  and  other  assets  solsly  and 
exclusively  for   the   participants   and   bene- 
ficiaries of  such  fund,  and  to  handle,  manage, 
Invest    and    expend    the   same    in    a   manner 
consistent  ■with   the  purposes  for  which  the 
fund  was  established  and  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  in  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
such   fund,   to  exercise  the  same   degree   of 
care  and  skill  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  rea- 
sonably careful,  diligent,  and  prudent  man. 
"(b)    No  person  who  is  a  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  of  employee  pension  bene- 
fit fund  shall  deal  with  such  fund,  represent 
any  other  party  dealing  with  such  fund,  or 
use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  any  other  party 
dealing  with  such  fund,   in  any  matter  In 
which  such  fiduciary  or  such  party  has  a  fi- 
nancial Interest  the  advancement  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  financial  or  other 
interests  of  such  fund,  nor  shall  any  such 
person  otherwise  act  as  an  adverse  pirty  cur 
in  behalf  of  an  adverse  party  m  dealing  with 
such  fund. 

"(c)  No  person  who  is  a  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  a 
labor  "  organization  (including  an  official 
thereof)  which  repre.sents  employees  who  axe 
participants  in  or  beneficiaries  of  such  fund, 
or  an  employer  ( including  an  official  there- 
of) of  any  employee  who  is  a  panicipant  in 
or  beneficiary  of  any  such  fund,  shall  bor- 
row, directly  "or  indirectly,  any  money  or  otlier 
assets  from"  such  fund,  ncr  shall  any  invest- 
ment be  made  from  such  fund,  except  that 
a  loan  or  investment  may  be  m.ode  from  such 
a  fund  to  any  such  employer  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  hUn. 
that  such  loan  or  Investment  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  such  fund  or  Its  participants 
or  beneficiaries. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  directly  or  Indirectly 
hold  or  acquire  any  pecuniary  or  other  in- 
terest In  an  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  fund  of  which  he  Is  a  fiduciary,  which 
conflicts  with  his  responsibilities,  obligations 
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and  duties  toward  such  fund  and  Its  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries. 

"(e)  No  person  shall  accept  any  gratuity, 
commission,  or  kickback,  or  share  In  any  ac- 
crued profit.  In  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment, Investment,  disbursement,  or  other 
handling  of  any  of  the  moneys  or  other  assets 
of  an  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
fund  of  which  he  Is  a  fiduciary. 

"(f )  No  person  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
receive  or  accept  any  payment,  pledge,  hy- 
pothec.ition.  assignment,  or  other  transfer 
out  of  the  moneys  or  other  assets  of  an  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  of 
which  he  Is  a  fiduciary. 

'•(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  receiving 
( 1 )  any  benefit  to  which  he  may  be  entitled 
as  a  participant  In  or  beneficiary  of  an  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  or  (2) 
any  reasonable  compensation  for,  or  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  properly  and  actually 
incurred  In,  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  fldviclary  of  such  fund. 

"(h)  Any  fiduciary  of  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  who  willfully  breach- 
es any  of  the  responsibilities,  obligations,  or 
duties  Imposed  on  fiduciaries  of  such  funds 
by  this  title,  shall  be  held  personally  liable 
to  such  funds  for  any  losses  resulting  from 
such  breach  and  his  personal  assets  shall  be 
subject  to  attachment  In  behalf  of  such  fund 
for  purposes  of  reimbursement. 

"(1)  Any  fiduciary  of  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  who  knowingly  agrees 
to  or  condones  the  breach  by  any  other 
fiduciary  of  such  fund,  of  the  responsibil- 
ities, obligations,  or  duties  Imposed  on  fiduci- 
aries of  such  funds  by  this  title,  shall  be  held 
liable  to  such  fund  for  any  losses  resulting 
from  such  breach.  Individually  and  Jointly 
with  the  fiduciary  whose  breach  Is  condoned 
or  agreed  to,  and  the  personal  assets  of  each 
such  fiduciary  shall  be  subject  to  attach- 
ment In  behalf  of  such  fund  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement. 

"(J)  Any  fiduciary  of  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  fund  who  willfully  breach- 
es any  of  the  responsibilities,  obligations,  or 
duties  Impwsed  on  fiduciaries  of  such  funds 
by  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(k)  Any  exculpatory  provision  and  any 
exculpatory  general  or  special  resolution 
which  purpwrtB  to  relieve  any  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund 
from  liability  for  any  breach  of  the  respon- 
sibilities, obligations,  or  duties  declared  by 
this  title,  siiall  be  void  as  against  public 
policy. 

"prohibition  ac.^inst  certain  persons 
holding  positions  op  trust 

"Sec.  207,  (a)(1)  No  person  shall  serve  as 
an  administrator,  officer,  director,  trustee,  or 
member  of  any  executive  board  of  similar 
governing  body  or  an  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  fund,  or  as  an  employee  who 
receives,  disburses,  or  otherwise  exercises  any 
control  or  authority  with  respect  to  the 
moneys  or  other  assets  of  such  a  fund  for 
any  period  which  Is  within  the  five-year 
period  which  commences  with  whichever  of 
the  following  dates  Is  the  later — 

"(A)  the  date  he  was  convicted  of  (1)  rob- 
bery, (U)  bribery,  (111)  extortion,  (Iv)  em- 
bezzlement, (V)  grand  larceny,  (vl)  burglary, 
(vll)  arson.  (vlU)  violation  of  any  Federal 
or  State  law  dealing  with  narcotics.  (Ix)  rape. 
(X)  murder,  (xl)  assault  with  Intent  to  kill, 
(xU)  assault  which  Inflicts  or  Is  Intended  to 
Inflict  grievous  bodily  injury,  (xlll)  any  other 
crime  which  Involves  moral  turpitude  and 
for  which  a  prison  term  of  one  year  or  more 
may  be  imposed,  (xlv)  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  aforesaid  crimes,  (xv)  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act.  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act,  or  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
If  a  fine  or  prison  term  Is  imposed  as  a  re- 


sult of  conviction  of  such  violation,  or  (xvl) 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  violation.  If 
a  fine  or  prison  term  Is  Imposed  as  a  result 
of  such  conspiracy,  or 

"(B)  the  date  of  the  termination  of  any 
prison  term  Imposed  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
viction of  any  crime  or  violation  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (A) , 

unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  five- 
year  period  such  person  shall  have  been 
granted  a  duly  executed  pardon  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  crime  or  violation  and  fully 
restored  to  all  rights  of  citizenship  which 
were  revoked  as  a  result  of  the  conviction 
of  such  crime  or  violation. 

"  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  con- 
viction shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
on  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction 
Is  entered  by  the  trial  court,  or.  If  later,  the 
date  the  Judgment  of  the  trial  court  Is  sus- 
tained on  appeal. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  convictions  occurring  before 
as  well  as  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  No  administrator,  officer,  director. 
trustee,  or  member  of  any  executive  board 
or  similar  governing  body  of  an  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund,  and  no  em- 
ployee who  receives,  disburses  or  otherwise 
exercises  any  control  or  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  moneys  or  other  assets  of  such 
a  fund,  shall  knowingly  assent  to  any  per- 
son's assumption  or  holding  of  any  of  the 
positions  herein  designated.  In  violation  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
year.s,  or  both. 

"DISSOLUTION  OR  MERCER  OP  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE 
AND  PENSION  BENEFIT  FUNDS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  No  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  fund  having  assets  In  excess 
of  $25,000  shall  pay  out  or  transfer  any  of 
its  aseets  upon  dissolution  or  merger  with 
any  other  fund  except  In  accordance  with  a 
plan  ( 1 )  complying  with  general  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  the  provisions 
of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  fair  and  equitable  to  the  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries,  and  to  any  other 
person  who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest 
In  such  fund  or  the  assets  thereof  by  reason 
of  having  made  financial  contribution  there- 
to or  otherwise. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
plan  of  dissolution  or  merger  of  any  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  which  pro- 
vides for  the  distribution  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
occupying  or  who  previously  occupied  a 
position  involving  fiduciary  resf>onslbllltles, 
obligations,  and  duties  In  respect  to  such 
fund  except  to  the  extent  that  such  person 
may  be  entitled  thereto  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  for  whose  benefit 
such  fund  was  established,  or  as  a  person 
who,  because  of  financial  contributions  made 
to  such  fund  or  otherwise,  has  a  legal  or 
equitable  Interest  therein  the  enforcement  of 
which  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  In- 
terests of  all  parties  considered. 

"(c)  Proceedings  on  application  for  ap- 
proval of  plans  of  dissolution  or  merger  shall 
be  conducted  In  accord  with  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

"(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  final 
determination  of  the  Secretary  may  within 
sixty  days  thereof  file  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  with  any  other  United  States  circuit  court 
of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  situs  of 
the  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund, 
a  petition  for  review  of  such  final  determina- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  such  court  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  such  final  determination 


as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(e)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
determination,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  transcript  and  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

"(f)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afllrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(g)  If  no  petition  for  review  is  filed  pur- 
suant to  and  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
subsection  (d),  the  final  determination  of 
the  Secretary  shall  become  final  and  shall 
not  thereupon  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
court. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"IMPROPER  TRANSACTIONS   WITH    FIDUCIARIES 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  accept  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  from  the  assets  of  any  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  pursuant  to 
any  transaction  with  any  person  occupying 
the  position  of  a  fiduciary  In  relation  to  such 
fund.  If  such  transaction  Is  contrary  to  or 
Involves  any  violation  of  the  responsibilities, 
obligations,  and  duties  Imposed  upon  such 
fiduciary  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  any  contract  or  agreement  pro- 
viding for  such  transaction  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

"CIVIL  suns — REMOVAL  OP  TRUSTEES 

"Sec,  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  any  person 
who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  In  any 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund  or 
the  assets  thereof  may  petition  the  appro- 
priate district  or  other  court  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  any  person  occupsdng  a  fi- 
duciary position  In  relation  to  such  fund 
and.  pending  the  replacement  of  such  person, 
to  appoint  an  appropriate  Individual  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  person  to  be  removed. 

"(b)  If  the  court  finds  that  (1)  such  per- 
son Is  falling  to  carry  out  his  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities, obligations,  or  duties  with 
respect  to  such  fund,  or  (2)  such  person  Is, 
because  of  past  criminal  activity,  past  record 
In  serving  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  In  relation 
to  a  similar  fund,  or  because  of  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  disqualified  or  unsuitable 
to  act  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such  fund, 
the  court  shall  Issue  an  order  prohibiting 
such  person  from  continuing  to  serve  as  a 
fiduciary  of  such  fund,  and,  If  the  court 
deems  the  same  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  protect  such  fund  and  Ita  assets  or  the 
persons  having  legal  or  equitable  Interests 
therein,  the  court  shall  appoint  a  compe- 
tent and  appropriate  person  to  serve  as  a 
fiduciary  of  such  fund.  In  the  place  of  the 
person  being  removed  therefrom,  until  such 
time  as  another  person  may  be  appointed 
or  elected. 

"(c)  No  person  who  has  been  removed 
(other  than  a  person  who  has  been  removed 
because  of  physical  or  mental  Incapacity) 
pvirsuant  to  this  section  as  a  fiduciary  of  an 
employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  fund 
shall  thereafter  be  eligible  to  serve  In  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity  for  or  In  behalf  of  such  fund 
or  any  other  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  fund  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
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"BKJOVEBT    OF    FUNDS 

•'SEC.  211.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  (1) 
any  person  has  engaged  In  acts  or  practices 
in  relation  to  any  employee  welfare  or  pen- 
sion benefit  fund  In  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  and  (2)  such  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  benefit  fund  or  the  partlcl- 
nants  or  beneficiaries  of  such  fund  have 
suffered  financial  loss  (including  losses  re- 
sulting from  any  failure  to  credit  to  such 
fund,  any  of  the  Income  accruing  from  any 
investment  or  other  use  or  manipulation  of 
the  assets  of  such  fimd  by  such  person)  by 
reason  of  such  acts  or  practices,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  such  loss  has  not  been  recovered 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  fund  or  Its  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries,  the  Secretary  or  any 
such  participant  or  beneficiary  may  bring  an 
action  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
recover  any  such  unrecovered  amount  on  be- 
half of  such  fund. 

"INJUNCTIONS  AND  PROSECUTIONS  OF  OFFENSES 

"SEC.  212.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  any 
person  Is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  this  title,  any 
person  who  has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest 
In  any  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
fund  (or  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  the 
person  having  such  Interest)  may  bring  an 
action  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices  and  for  such 
other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  grant  in- 
junctive and  other  appropriate  relief  In  any 
action  involving  any  violation  of  this  title. 

"SECRETARY    TO    BE    REPRESENTED    BY    SOLICnOR 

"Sec.  213.  Any  civil  action  authorized  to  be 
brought  under  thU  Act  by  the  Secretary  may 
be  brought  In  his  behalf  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  who  shall  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  in  all  such  actions. 
"effect  of  other  laws 

"Sec.  214.  Except  Insofar  as  any  present  or 
future  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
territory  or  State  may  be  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  nothing  In  any  provision  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  exempting  any 
person  from  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or 
punishment  provided  by  any  such  law  in  re- 
gard to  any  criminal  offense  referred  to  In 
this  title  or  In  regard  to  the  operation  or 
administration  of  employee  welfare  or  pen- 
sion benefit  funds,  or  In  any  manner  to  au- 
thorize the  operation  or  administration  of 
any  such  fund  contrary  to  any  such  law." 

technical    and    MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  After  the  first  section  Insert  the  follow- 
ing center  heading  "title  i— disclosure  and 
reporting". 

(2)  In  section  2(b),  strike  out  "Act"  and 
substitute  "title". 

(3)  In  section  9(a),  strike  out  "Act"  and 
substitute  "title". 

(4)  Amend  section  5(a)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  The   administrator   of   an   employee 

welfare  benefit  plan  or  an  employee  pension 
benefit  plan  shall  publish  in  accordance 
with  section  8  to  each  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary covered  thereunder  (1)  a  description 
of  the  plan  and  (2)  an  annual. financial  re- 
port. Such  description  and  such  report  shall 
contain  the  information  required  by  sections 


6  and  7  of  this  Act  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shaU  determine  to  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  provide  for  the  exemption  from 
all  or  any  part  of  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  this  Act  of  any  class  or  type 
of  welfare  or  benefit  plans,  If  the  Secretary 
find  that  the  application  of  such  require- 
ments to  such  plans  is  not  required  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(5)   Section  9(d)    Is  amended   to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power,  when 
he  believes  it  necessary  In  order  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act,  to  make 
an  Investigation  and  In  connection  there- 
with he  may  enter  such  places  and  Inspect 
such  records  and  accounts  and  question  such 
persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  facts  relative  thereto. 
The  Secretary  may  report  to  Interested  per- 
sons or  officljils  concerning  the  facts  required 
to  be  shown  In  any  report  required  by  this 
Act  and  concerning  the  reasons  for  faUure  or 
refusal  to  file  such  a  report  or  any  other 
matter  which  he  deems  to  be  appropriate 
as  a  result  of  such  an  investigation." 
effective  date 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  is  as  follows: 

Summary 
A  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  additional  protection  for 
the  Interests  of  participants  In  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  by  adding  a 
new  title:  Title  II— Safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans. 

TITLE   n 

Section  201.  Statement  of  purpose 
The  bin  would  protect  the  Interests  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  of  welfare  and 
pension  funds  by:  (1)  providing  minimum 
standards  and  requirements  for  such  funds; 
(2)  providing  minimum  fiduciary  standards 
of  conduct;  (3)  providing  penalties  for  vio- 
lations; (4)  providing  for  the  recovery  of 
losses  from  funds. 

Section  202.  Definitions 
Tills  section  provides  definitive  langtiage 
for  "employee  welfare  benefit  fund"  and  for 
"employee  pension  benefit  fund"  In  keeping 
with  tlie  existing  act  which  It  amends.  It 
Includes,  within  pension  funds,  all  benefits 
received  from  profit-sharing  plans  operated 
upon  a  p>enslon  or  annuity  basis.  It  defines 
the  term  "fund"  to  cover  all  assets.  Interests, 
earnings  and  other  moneys  of  the  benefit 
plan,  but  It  excludes  welfare  and  pension  In- 
surance policies  and  contracts  and  the  pre- 
miums already  paid  to  Insure  companies  who 
have  contracted  to  pay  benefits. 

Section  203.  Requirements  for  funds 

(a)  Deems  all  welfare  and  pension  funds 
to  be  trust  funds  and  subject  to  require- 
ments of  this  title,  whether  or  not  they  have 
trust  agreements  or  other  written  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  Requires  that  welfare  funds  and  their 
Incomes  shall  be  used  only  for  stated  bene- 
fits and  for  reasonable  administrative  costs. 

(c)  Requires  that  pension  funds  and  their 
Incomes  shall  be  used  only  for  stated  bene- 
fits and  for  reasonable  administrative  costs. 

(d)  Prohibits  gifts  of  money  or  assets  from 
funds  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  Sets  terms  of  trustees  at  three  years, 
and  allows  reappointment,  and  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  grant  longer  terms,  up 
to  six  years. 


(f )    Provides  penalties  for  violations  of  this 
section:  $2,000,  two  years,  or  both. 

Section  204.  Situs  of  funds 
This  section  provides  that  funds  must  be 
held  within  Federal  Court  Jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  or  territories.  No  funds  shall 
be  moved  or  Invested  outside  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ap- 
proves. Provides,  however,  that  funds  may 
Invest  In  securities  listed  under  SEC  Juris- 
diction, or  securities  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  or  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

Section   205.    Loans 

This  section  (a)  prohibits  loans  of  money 
or  assets  not  fully  secured  by  collateral. 
Loans  must  be  legally  executed  with  state- 
ments of  amount,  term,  and  Interests.  Full 
description  of  the  collateral  is  required.  The 
section  permits  the  fund  to  pay  premiums  or 
benefits  for  participants  whose  employer  has 
defaulted.  The  section  (b)  prohibits  loans 
to  persons  whose  domicile  and  or  collateral 
are  located  outside  Federal  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  section  (o  allows  unsecured  loans 
to  participants  or  beneficiaries  not  exceed- 
ing $500.  Penalties  (d)  for  violations  are 
not  more  than  S2.000,  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

Section  206.  Fiduciary  status  of  certain 
persons 

(a)  States  that  all  persons  who  handle  or 
control  funds,  Including  employees,  are 
fiduciaries  In  positions  of  tnist.  and  are 
charged  in  all  respects  to  handle  and  control 
the  funds,  according  to  their  functions  and 
purposes  and  the  provision  of  this  title,  with 
the  same  care  and  skill  of  reasonably  careful, 
dlUigent  and  prudent  men. 

(b)  No  such  fiduciary  sha-1  act  as,  or  In 
behalf  of,  an  adverse  party  toward  the  fund 
or  its  beneficiaries. 

(c)  No  such  fiduciary.  Including  labor 
unions  or  employers  or  their  officials,  shall 
borrow  from  the  fund  directly  or  indirectly, 
except  that  approvals  of  loans  or  investments 
mav  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when 
they  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  such  fund  or 
its  participants  and  beneficiaries. 

(d)  No  fiduciary  can  hold  In  a  fund  any 
interest  which  conflicts  with  his  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

(e)  No  fiduciary  shall  accept  any  gratuity, 
commission,  kickback,  or  accrued  profits  con- 
nected with  a  fund. 

(f)  No  fiduciary  shall,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, accept  any  payment  or  other  assign- 
ment from  the  fund. 

(g)  However,  fiduciaries  may  accept  bene- 
fits as  participants  or  beneficiaries,  and  may 
accept  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
services  and  for  their  expenses. 

(h)  A  fiduciary  will  be  held  personally 
liable  for  losses  Incurred  by  willful  breaching 
of  this  title,  and  his  personal  assets  may  be 
attached  for  reimbursement. 

(1)  A  fiduciary  will  be  held  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  losses  Incurred  by  agree- 
ing to  or  condoning  the  willful  breaching  of 
this  title  by  another  fiduciary,  and  the  assets 
for  both  may  be  attached  for  reimbursement. 

(J)  Penalties  for  violations;  not  more  than 
$10,000,  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(k)  No  excuses  are  permitted  to  relieve 
fiduciaries  of  responsibilities,  and  such  ex- 
cuses offered  shall  be  void  as  against  public 
policy. 

Section  207.  Persons  barred  as  trustees 

(a)  No  person  shall  be  a  fiduciary  dxirlng 
a  five  year  period  following : 

A.  His  conviction  for  robbery,  bribery, 
extortion,  embezzlement,  grand  larceny, 
burglary,  arson.  Federal  or  State  narcotics 
violations,  rape,  murder,  assault  with  In- 
tent to  kill,  assault  with  grievous  bodily  In- 
Jury  or  Intent  to  Injure,  any  other  crime 
Involving  moral  turpitude  for  which  one 
year  or  more  in  prison  may  be  imposed,  con- 
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splracv  to  commit  any  of  the  above,  viola- 
tions of  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  or 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dlscloeure 
Act  or  this  Act  if  a  fine  or  prison  term  Is 
Imposed,  or  conspiracy  to  commit  such  viola- 
tions If  a  fine  or  prison  term  Is  Imposed    or 

B.  The  termination  of  his  prison  term  for 
such  convictions  noted  In  A.  above, 
unless  he  Is  pardoned  within  that  five-year 
period    and    his    citizenship    rights    are    re- 
turned. ^,      ,    . 

Convictions  occur  on  the  date  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction  is  entered,  or  the  date  the 
Judgment   Is   sustained   on   appeal. 

Provisions  of  (a)  above  apply  to  convic- 
tions occurring  before  as  well  as  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title. 

(b)  No  fiduciary  shall  knowingly  assent 
to  or  condone  violations  of  (a)  above. 

(c)  Penalties  for  violations:  not  more  than 
$10,000,  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Section  208.  Dissolution  or  merger  of  funds 

(a)  No  fund  exceeding  $25,000  shall  be 
dissolved  or  merged  excepting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  will 
Issue  general  regulations  on  the  subject,  or 
who  win  determine  If  the  action  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  parties  having  interests^ 

(b)  The  Secretary  will  not  approve  a  dis- 
solution plan  that  pays  or  transfers  to  a 
current  or  former  fiduciary  any  moneys  or 
assets  except  those  due  him  as  a  participant 
or  those  he  merit.s  through  legal  or  equitable 
lntcre:;t  in  the  fund. 

(C)  Proceedings  for  approval  of  dissolu- 
tion or  merger  plans  will  follow  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(d)  Any  person  may,  within  60  days,  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision. 

(e)  The  Secretary's  findings  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  Court  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary,  where  vipon  the  Secretary 
may  make  new"  findings,  which  will  also  be 

conclusive.  ,   ^,  .       , 

(f)  The  Court  shall  have  the  right  to  af- 
firm or  set  aside  the  Secretary's  finding;  re- 
view may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(g)  If  no  petition  is  filed,  the  Secretary's 
determination  is  final. 

(h)  The  Secretary  will  Issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  209.  Improper  transactions  with 
fiduciaries 

la)  No  person  shall  take  money  or  assets 
from  funds  bccau.-e  of  transactions  with 
fiduciaries  if  such  transactions  are  viola- 
tions of  this  title,  and  any  contracts  relating 
to  them  shall  be  null  and  void. 

(b1  Penalties:  not  more  than  $10,000,  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Section  210.  Removal  of  trustees 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  inter- 
ested person,  may  sue  in  Federal  Court  for 
the  removal  of  a  fiduciary  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  temporary  successor. 

(b)  The  Federal  Court  may,  for  violations 
of  this  title  or  other  sufficient  reason,  re- 
move such  fiduciary  and  appoint  a  successor 
to  serve  out  the  term. 

(c)  No  person  so  removed  can  thereafter 
serve  as  a  fiduciary  for  any  such  fund  for  a 
five-year  period. 

Section  21 1.  Recovery  of  funds 
When  any  fiduciary  has  violated  this  title 
and  when  funds  are  depleted  by  such  acta, 
without  recovery  of  the  money,  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  participant  or  beneficiary  may 
sue  in  Federal  Courts  to  recover  the  money. 
Section  212.  Injunctions  and  prosecutions 

Provides  that  any  person  with  a  legal  or 
equitable  interest  In  a  fund,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  upon  request  of  such  person, 
may  bring  action  in  Federal  Court  to  enjoin 
any  acts  or  practices  which  violate  this  title 
or  may  bring  action  In  Federal  Court  for 
such  other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Permanent  or  temporary  restraining  orders 
or  Injunctions  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 


The  section  grants  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral Courts  the  jurisdiction  to  grant  injunc- 
tive or  appropriate  relief. 

Section  213.    The  Solicitor  of  the  Labor 
Department 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Labor  Department  may 
bring  any  civil  action  under  this  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  214.  Effect  of  other  laws 

This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt 
any  person  from  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
In  regard  to  criminal  offenses  mentioned  in 
this  title  or  in  regard  to  welfare  and  pension 
funds. 

TECHNICAL     AND    MISCELL.^NEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

There  are  several  technical  amendments  to 
the  bill,  all  of  which  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  bring  Its 
provisions  into  conformity  with  the  new  re- 
quirements of  the  new  title. 

Two  amendments  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  following: 

Section  5(a)    of  the  Act:  Furnishing  of 
information 

The  amendment  provides  that  adminis- 
trators of  benefit  plans  shall  make  available 
to  each  participant  and  beneficiary  a  de- 
scription of  the  plan  and  the  annual  finan- 
cial report  of  the  plan,  which  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  direct.  The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion exempt  certain  plans  from  this  provi- 
sion. 

Section  9(d)  of  the  Act:  Investigatory 
poicers 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have  powers  of  investiga- 
tion similar  to  those  granted  to  him  under 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dls- 
closuro  Act. 

EFFECTtVE   DATE 

The  effective  date  of  these  amendments 
to  the  Act  win  be  ninety  (90)  days  after 
the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment. 


AMENDMENT   OF   NORTHWEST   AT- 
LANTIC FISHERIES  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public 
Law  845-81).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  relating  to  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1260)  to  amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  845-81).  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 

is  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Wasliington.  D.C.,  February  15, 1967. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  Is  en- 
closed a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950" 
(Public  Law  845-81). 

It  is  requested  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion; Its  enactment  Is  recommended. 

At  present,  the  Act  Is  concerned  only  with 
the  conservation  of  fish  and  shellfish.  How- 
ever, a  Protocol  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries, 1949,  which  would  permit  the  con- 
."^ervatlon  of  harp  and  hood  seals  under  the 


terms  of  the  Convention  entered  into  force 
on  April  29,  1966.  and  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  May  23,  1966.  The  Northweit 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  la  the  Imple- 
mentlng  legislation  for  the  Convention. 
One  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  U 
to  bring  the  Act  Into  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  as  amended 
by  the  said  Protocol.  Although  Americana 
do  not  participate  In  the  harp  and  hood  seal 
fishery  at  present,  the  Department  believes 
that  this  Government  should  be  empowered 
to  enforce  any  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  harp  and  hood  seals  which  might 
come  into  force  under  the  Protocol  and  be 
thus  prepared  to  fulfill  obligations  the 
United  States  assumed  In  ratifying  the 
Protocol.  Such  conservation  measures  for 
the  harp  and  hood  seal  may  be  adopted  by 
the  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  at  Us  1967  an- 
nual meeting  and  would  enter  into  force  In 
relation  to  all  Governments  Parties  to  the 
Convention  upon  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ments which  are  members  of  the  Panel  on 
htirp  and  hood  seals  created  pursuant  to 
the  Protocol. 

A  further  amendment  Is  proposed  In  order 
to  remove  an  ambiguity  in  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  provides  that  not  more  than  five 
members  of  the  Industry  advisory  committee 
to  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the 
Comniission,  designated  by  the  committee 
and  upon  approval  by  the  Commissioners, 
may  be  paid  their  expenses  "Incident  to  at- 
tendance at  meetings  outside  of  the  United 
S'ates  .  .  ."  The  Department  of  State,  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  United  States 
delegates  such  as  those  from  the  industry 
advisory  committee,  has  Interpreted  this 
section  to  mean  that  up  to  five  committee 
members  may  be  paid  their  expenses  to  Com- 
mission or  Panel  meetings  outside  the  United 
States  but  that  no  Committee  members  may 
h.\ve  their  way  paid  by  the  Government  to 
meetings  inside  the  United  States.  This 
works  a  hardship  on  advisory  committee 
members  who  must  pay  their  own  expenses 
if  they  are  to  attend  such  meetings  in  this 
country.  However,  it  is  also  possible  to  inter- 
pret the  section  to  mean  that  not  more  than 
five  committee  members  may  have  their  way 
paid  to  meetings  held  outside  the  United 
States  but  that  there  Is  no  llmltatlor.  on  the 
number  of  members  who  may  have  their 
way  paid  to  meetings  inside  the  United 
States.  This  would  also  be  undesirable.  The 
Act  should  be  amended  to  bring  it  into  ac- 
cord with  Implementing  legislation  of  other 
fisheries  conventions  and  to  clarify  its  mean- 
ing. We  believe  that  the  Act  should  clearly 
limit  the  number  of  committee  members 
whose  expenses  may  be  paid,  but  that  It 
should  be  possible  to  pay  such  expenses  to 
meetings  of  the  Commission  or  a  Panel 
thereof  held  within  ths  United  St.it03.  11:9 
next  C'-nimlssiJii  meeting  in  the  United 
States  Is  ."jcheduled  to  be  convened  at  Boston 
in  June  1967. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  MacArthur  II. 
Assistant   Secretary   for  Congressional 

Relations. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPRAISAL 
REPORT  OP  THE  U.S.  TIDAL  AND 
GREAT  LAKES  SHORELINE 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator 
Eastland,  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator 
Jackson.  Senator  Morse,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Clark, 
Senator  Javits,  Senator  Randolph,  Sen- 
ator Scott,  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Muskie, 


senator  Moss,  Senator  Hart,  Senator 
Pong  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Ribicoft, 
Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Brewster.  Sen- 
aTor  Bayh,  Senator  Nelson.  Senator 
MONDALE.  Senator  Murphy,  Senator  Hat- 
field and  Senator  Hollings,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  initiate  a  3-year  appraisal  report  of 
our   national    tidal    and    Great    Lakes 

^  This  bill  is  substantially  identical  to 
a  bill  I  introduced  last  fall.  Since  that 
time  I  have  received  encouragement  for 
this  coastal  erosion  study  bill  from  State 
coastal  erosion  authorities,  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  cosponsoring  this  bill,  and 
especially  from  Senator  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  Public  V^orks  Commit- 
tee and  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tors Randolph  has  indicated  that  the 
committee  will  hold  field  hearings  on  the 
bill  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  President,  erosion  of  our  national 
coasliines  costs  the  United  States  people 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Yet 
so  little  is  known  about  this  treacherous 
phenomenon  that  we  cannot  even  esti- 
mate with  reasonable  precision  the  total 
cost  of  that  annual  damage,  quite  aside 
from  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
stem  it.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
provide  a  modest  sum  to  study  coastal 
erosion  and  suggest  concrete  steps  for 
Stale  and  Federal  programs  of  action 
to  control  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  length  of  our  na- 
tional and  Great  Lakes  shoreline  exceeds 
93  000  miles.    This  figure  is  almost  one- 
half  the  distance  to  the  moon  and  is 
slightly  less  than  four  times  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.     Virtually  every 
inch  of  this  shoreline  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  battle,  the  struggle  between  land 
and  sea.     Sometimes  this  conflict  re- 
ceives wide  publicity,  as  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  severe  coastal  storm.    It  is  then  that 
we  sadly  read  of  the  great  human  misery, 
loss  of  Ufe.  and  destruction  of  property 
that    accompanies    these    natural    on- 
slaughts.   Yet,  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  storms  alone  are  the  major  cause 
of  severe  coastal   erosion.     Indeed,   in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  it  is  the 
dav-'to-day  erosion  process — the  hour- 
bv-hour  battle  between  land  and  sea— 
that  is  frequently  the  primai-y  source  of 
devastating  coastal  damages.    The  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  in  its  July  IS 
issue,  carried  an   article  entitled   "The 
Atlantic  Continues  To  Eat  Away  at  a 
New  Jersey  Community  After  Claiming 
a  Fourth  of  It." 

This  is  the  story  of  Cape  May,  a  small 
communitv  similar  to  many  found  along 
our  coast.  The  relentless  forces  of  the 
Atlantic  have  inflicted  severe  losses  on 
the  town.  Two  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, two  lighthouses,  a  Coast  Guard 
radar  station  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
land  area  of  the  town  has  been  claimed 
by  the  sea.  Cape  May  faces  the  same 
fate  of  the  nearby  borough  of  South  Cape 
Mav  which  fell  into  the  Atlantic  less 
than  50  years  ago,  leaving  only  the  road 
that  led  to  it. 

Many  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  suffering  similar  annual  losses.  Each 
year,  my  own  State  of  Maryland  loses 
approximately  300  acres  of  land.  This 
loss  results  not  only  in  a  decrease  in 


acreage,  but  also  in  a  reduction  of  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  recreational  po- 
tential. Such  losses,  of  course,  diminish 
both  the  State  and  local  tax  base.  The 
barrier  beaches  of  North  Carolina  are 
under  attack  from  both  the  daily  erosion 
process  and  an  occasional  severe  storm. 
It  is  estimated  that  if  the  forces  of  ero- 
sion remove  this  natural  coastal  defense, 
1.5  million  acres  of  forest  and  farmland 
will  be  destroyed.  A  fait  accompli  is 
demonstrated  by  Sharps  Island  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1848,  this  island 
was  438  acres;  today,  erosion  has  reduced 
this  to  a  mere  sand  bar. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  these 
losses. 

Recent  Federal  studies  indicate  that 
the  normal,  day-to-day  coastal  erosion 
process  causes  more  than  $31  million  of 
damages  yearly  along  the  coastal  region 
extending  only  from  Texas  to  New  Eng- 
land.    This  is  a  conservative  estimate  for 
this  region,  because  it  does  not  include 
any  damages  occurring  on  the  Florida 
coast.     Major    storms    and    hurricanes 
along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  an- 
nually inflict  damages  totaling  approxi- 
mately $83.3  million.    Yet  much  of  this 
damaee  would  be  prevented  by  the  in- 
stallation of  proper  protective  structures. 
Navigation,  too,  is  seriously  affected. 
Coastal    erosion    processes    continually 
loosen  and  transport  large  quantities  of 
beach  materials.    In  many  regions,  the 
eroded  materials  tend  to  accumulate  in 
harbors  and  shipping  lanes,  preatly  hin- 
dering water  transport.     Approximately 
$11  million  is  spent  annually  for  the  re- 
moval  of   shoaling   in   the  Gulf   Inter- 
coastal  Waterway  and  in  the  tidal  areas 
of   the  Charlestown.   Columbia.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Savannah  estuaries.     A  sig- 
nificant amount  of  this  shoaling  is  at- 
tributable to  coastal  erosion. 

Public  and  private  recreational  facil- 
ities also  are  severely  damaged  by  shore- 
line erosion.  Population  trends  indicate 
that  the  number  of  Americans  living 
near  the  shore  is  continually  increasing. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  our  population 
lives  within  50  miles  of  the  coast.  With- 
in 30  vears.  this  population  can  be  ex- 
pected to  double.  All  of  us  know  that 
each  vear  a  greater  number  of  people 
visit  our  beaches.  The  beaches  of  New 
Jersey  are  accessible  to  over  25  million 
people,  and  Cahfornia's  5  largest  cities 
are  all  within  20  miles  of  the  ocean. 
With  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
these  recreational  faciUties,  our  shore- 
front  losses  become  more  expensive  with 
each  season. 

Coastal  erosion  damages  are  not 
limited  to  one  section  of  the  countrj'. 
Ever>'  reeion  of  our  Nation  is  scarred  by 
this  process.  Tillamook  Bay,  Oreg.,  has 
been  the  site  of  considerable  coastal 
erosion  damages.  Over  1,000  acres  of 
valuable  oyster  beds  have  been  destroyed. 
Parts  of  Tillamook  Bay  have  been  over- 
run by  the  sea,  resulting  in  destruction 
of  houses,  roads,  and  utility  lines.  The 
damages  in  Mississippi  occurring  from 
just  one  stoi-m  have  been  described  by 
a  House  document  as  having  "under- 
mined and  destroyed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pavement  of  U.S.  Highway 
90.  Also  destroyed  were  all  the  piers 
along  the  Harrison  County  shore,  nu- 


merous homes,  tourist  cottages,  seafood 
canneries,  bridges,  cafes,  and  other  struc- 
tures. The  total  damage  from  this 
storm  along  the  Mississippi  Gulf  coast 
has  been  estimated  at  $18  million." 
Properly  designed  protective  devices 
could  have  prevented  a  significant 
amount  of  these  damages.  In  CaU- 
fornia,  sections  of  the  Port  Hueneme 
shoreline  receded  700  feet  over  a  10-year 
period.  The  Lake  Erie  shorefront  of 
Ohio  has  been  the  scene  of  severe  dam- 
ages. Over  a  20-year  period,  coastal  ero- 
sion inflicted  damages  in  excess  of  $18.5 
million,  destroying  beaches,  summer  cot- 
ages,  parks,  and  playgroimds.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  even  include  the  losses  in 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County. 

We  know  much  about  the  mechanics 
of  the  coastal  erosion  process.  The 
forces  of  waves,  winds,  and  currents  are 
continually  eating  away  at  our  beaches 
and  coastlines.  Tliis  deterioration  is  in- 
tensified by  chemical  weathering  of  the 
coastal  materials.  Littoral  and  other 
currents  transport  a  significaiit  amount 
of  sand  and  eroded  materials  along  a 
path  that  tends  to  parallel  the  shore- 
line. 

For  many  areas  of  our  coast,  the 
amount  of  material  that  is  removed  by 
these  forces  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
arrival  of  materials  from  another  area. 
Thus,  a  dynamic  stability  exists,  and 
there  is  no  significant  net  change  in  the 
coastal  contour.  In  many  regions,  how- 
ever, these  two  flows  are  unequal  and 
an  accretion  or  depletion  of  the  shore 
results.  Coastal  erosion  thus  represents 
the  net  removal  of  beach  materials  from 
a  given  region.  In  many  areas,  coastal 
erosion  constantly  occurs,  with  storms 
tending  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  deple- 
tion. In  other  regions,  normal  coastal 
processes  enlarge  the  beaches.  However, 
even  in  these  sections,  one  storm  may 
remove  an  amount  of  material  far  in 
excess  of  what  has  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulated, and  erosion  occurs. 

Thirty  States  have  tidal  or  Great 
Lakes  shorelines.  A  breakdown  of  our 
coastline  shows  that  our  Atlantic  States 
have  a  total  tidal  shoreline  of  28,673 
miles  Our  continental  Pacific  States 
tidal  shoreline  totals  7.863  miles.  whUe 
the  Gulf  States  have  a  tidal  shoreUne 
of  17,141  miles.  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  tidal  shorelines  of  33.904  miles  and 
1,052  miles,  respectively.  The  aggregate 
tidal  shoreline  of  our  Great  Lakes  States 
is  approximately  4.776  miles.  The  total 
shoreline  is  in  excess  of  93.000  miles. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
many  regions  of  this  coast  are  endan- 
gered by  the  erosion  process.  I  feel 
action  must  be  taken  now  to  abate  this 
costly  advance  of  the  sea. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
some  action  to  help  mitigate  the  rav- 
ages of  coastal  erosion.  For  example, 
tiie  Government  finances  a  substantial 
amount  of  research  in  this  field.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  pioneer  in  coastal 
erosion  research.  Their  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research  Center,  located  here  in 
Washington,  is  increasing  continually 
our  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
erosion  proce.-^s  and  furthering  our  abil- 
ity to  protect  our  coasts.  In  addition  to 
re"search,  the  Federal  Government,  un- 
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der  certain  conditions,  offers  direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  construction 
of  protective  works  on  non-Federal 
property.  The  costs  of  works  on  Fed- 
eral property  are.  of  course,  entirely 
federally  funded.  Our  Government  also 
sponsors  coastal  erosion  studies  of  par- 
ticular problem  areas.  Any  of  the  30 
coastal  States  may  request  that  the 
corps  undertake  an  erosion  study  of  a 
particular  region  along  its  shore.  Each 
study  concerns  itself  with  a  physio- 
graphic unit  that  is  generally  much 
smaller  than  the  State's  entire  shoreline. 
Since  1930.  a  number  of  States  have 
partaken  In  this  program.  They  In- 
clude Alabama,  California,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Approximately 
23,000  miles  of  shoreline  have  or  are 
presently  being  studied.  But  this  leaves 
over  70,000  miles  of  coastline  that  have 
yet  to  be  appraised.  We  simply  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  erosion  along  these 
shores. 

A  niunber  of  coastal  States  have  pro- 
mulgated their  own  programs  to  help 
with  the  problem.  Maryland  offers  the 
private  property  owner  direct  financial 
assistance  to  lessen  the  burden  Imposed 
by  the  great  costs  of  protective  works. 
The  State  also  provides  advisory  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  individual 
property  owner.  Ohio,  Washington,  and 
Connecticut  have  similar  assistance  pro- 
grams. North  Carolina,  much  to  her 
credit,  has  undertaken  a  research  pro- 
gram concerning  the  use  of  dunes  for 
beach  stabilization  purposes. 

Yet,  despite  such  Federal  and  State 
activity,  coastal  erosion  continues  to 
inflict  great  damages  upon  our  Nation. 
These  damages,  representing  both  social 
and  economic  losses,  are  difiQcult  to 
measure  precisely.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  rate  of  destruction 
Is  so  large  that  it  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. The  need  for  action  is  clearly 
evident.  My  bill,  I  believe,  would  be  the 
essential  first  phase  of  this  action. 

Unfortunately,  for  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  our  shoreline,  insufficient  in- 
formation makes  it  impossible  to  take 
constructive  action.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  many  regions  of  the  diverse 
coastline  of  New  England,  of  the  sandy 
beaches  of  the  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts, 
of  the  coral  shores  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  of  the  tidewater  backshore  of 
the  Carollnas.  Maine,  for  example,  has 
approximately  3.000  miles  of  eroding 
shoreline  about  which  we  know  little. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  South 
Carolina  is  2,000  miles,  for  Georgia  1,000 
miles,  for  Louisiana  7,000  miles,  for 
Texas  3,000  miles,  for  Washington  3,000 
miles,  for  Alaska  5.000  miles,  for  Michi- 
gan 2,800  miles,  for  Massachusetts  1,000 
miles,  and  for  Oregon  1,000  miles. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  States 
with  an  actively  eroding  coast.  In  total, 
there  are  over  33.000  miles  of  shoreline 
that  are  experiencing  significant  degrees 
of  coastal  erosion  and  have  not  yet  been 
Investigated.  Before  we  can  even  begin 
to  appreciate  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problem,  much  less  take  remedial  action, 
we  must  obtain  more  information  about 
these  regions.  This  appraisal  report 
would  gather  this  Information  and 
would  be  the  essential  first  step  toward 
the  ultimate  solution. 


One  of  the  primary  functions  of  this 
report  would  be  to  establish  a  priority 
system  for  future  remedial  action.  Some 
areas  of  our  unstudied  shore  are  so  im- 
pervious to  the  forces  of  erosion  that  no 
investigation  is  necessary.  An  example 
of  such  a  region  is  the  Bering  Sea  coast- 
line of  Alaska.  However,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  at  least  33.000  miles  of  our 
shoreline  are  so  vulnerable  to  the  erosion 
process  as  to  merit  at  least  an  investi- 
gation. A  priority  system  would  enable 
us  to  determine  which  of  these  areas  de- 
mands the  most  immediate  attention. 
Many  factors  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  establishing  the  priority 
system.  The  physical  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion will  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
economic.  Industrial,  recreational,  and 
agricultural  losses  attributable  to  the 
erosion.  Furthermore,  estimates  of  fu- 
ture population  concentrations  will  play 
a  significant  role  in  determining  the  Im- 
mediacy of  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  defining  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  the  report  will  include  a 
general  description  of  the  most  suitable 
type  of  remedial  action.  This  descrip- 
tion will  not  provide  specific  technical 
data,  but  rather  a  broad  solution  to  the 
regions'  problem.  For  some  areas,  the 
appraisal  might  indicate  that  a  revet- 
ment would  be  the  most  effective  protec- 
tive measure.  For  other  sections,  a 
groin  system,  bulkhead,  or  jetty  may  be 
recommended.  For  still  other  regions, 
periodic  beach  nourishment  or  dune  cre- 
ation may  be  preferable. 

No  matter  what  form  the  recom- 
mended remedial  measure  may  take,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  will  be  in- 
cluded. For  many  areas,  we  can  expect 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  com- 
pleted remedial  structures  will  far  exceed 
the  estimated  costs  of  the  project:  In 
these  instances,  a  more  detailed,  tech- 
nical study  should  be  undertaken,  lead- 
ing to  fonnulation  of  specific  construc- 
tion plans.  For  other  regions,  the  extent 
of  damages  caused  by  the  erosion  may 
be  less  than  the  costs  that  must  be  in- 
curred to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea.  For  these  situations,  no  imme- 
diate action  beyond  this  appraisal  would 
be  justified.  It  is  only  by  these  prelimi- 
nary conclusions  regarding  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  remedial  works  that 
a  sensible,  long-range  coastal  erosion 
abatement  program  can  be  enacted.  Be- 
cause coastal  protection  is  exceptionally 
expensive,  we  should  not  plan  to  halt 
every  inch  of  erosion  taking  place  on  our 
shore.  Rather  we  can  afford  to  stop  only 
that  erosion  where  the  benefits  gained 
outweigh  the  costs  of  the  protective 
works.  This  appraisal  report  will  greatly 
aid  us  in  determining  which  areas  merit 
protection. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  needed 
Information,  the  appraisal  would  be  an 
Important  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  exist- 
ing structures,  something  very  worth- 
while in  its  own  right.  It  Is  almost  be- 
yond belief  that  such  a  tabulation  does 
not  presently  exist. 

The  appraisal  would  also  provide  In- 
formation that  would  assist  greatly  the 
efforts  of  local  governments  to  establish 
suitable  zoning  laws  and  building  codes. 
Frequently,   Individuals,   although   pos- 


sessing good  Intention,  imknowingly  take 
action  that  can  only  lead  to  coastal  ero- 
sion damages.  Ignorance  is  often  mani- 
fested  In  the  wanton  bulldozing  of  pro- 
tective dunes  or  the  building  of  dwellings 
too  near  the  shore. 

Developers  of  ocean-front  properties 
often  remove  the  protective  dunes  that 
are  found  along  many  of  our  beaches. 
Such  action  destroys  nature's  most  effec- 
tive means  of  defending  the  coastline. 
As  soon  as  storm  waves  begin  attacking 
these  undefended  shores,  rapid  erosion 
and  flooding  generally  occur. 

A  lot-by-lot  approach  to  the  coastal 
erosion  problem  is  another  unfortunate 
occurrence  that  can  only  lead  to  unneces- 
sary erosion  damages.  The  forces  of  na- 
ture do  not  recognize  private  property 
lines.  Any  solution  to  a  coastal  erosion 
problem  must  consider  the  entire  physio- 
graphic unit  involved  and  not  just  a 
minor  section  of  the  shoreline.  Many 
private  property  owners  attempt  to  stop 
erosion  along  their  shores  without  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  such  action  on 
their  neighbor's  property.  Frequently, 
one  Individual's  attempt  to  stabilize  his 
shorefront  only  leads  to  a  new  erosion 
problem  along  the  shoreline  adjacent  to 
his.  Appropriate  codes  and  laws  would 
prevent  this  lack  of  knowledge  from  lead- 
ing to  these  needles  tragedies. 

This  appraisal  report  will  cost  $1  mil- 
lion and  will  be  completed  within  3  years. 
I  believe  we  must  not  only  acknowledge 
the  national  scope  of  the  coastal  erosion 
problem,  but  begin  to  take  the  national 
action  required  for  its  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1262)  to  authorize  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  initiate  a  3- 
year  appraisal  report  of  our  national 
tidal  and  Great  Lakes  shoreline,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators ) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1262 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Chief  of  Englneer.s,  Department  of  the  Army, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  shall  make  an  appraisal  Investigation 
and  study.  Including  a  review  of  any  previous 
relevant  studies  and  reports,  of  the  Atlantic. 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
the  coasts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
Including  estuaries  and  bays  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  (1)  determining  areas  along  such 
coasts  and  shorelines  where  significant  ero- 
sion occurs;  (2)  identifying  those  areas 
where  erosion  presents  a  serious  problem  be- 
cause the  rate  of  erosion,  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  economic,  industrial,  recre.i- 
tional.  agricultural,  navigational,  demo- 
graphic and  other  relevant  factors.  Indicates 
that  action  to  halt  such  erosion  may  be 
justified;  (3)  describing  generaUy  the  most 
suitable  type  of  remedial  action  for  those 
areas  that  have  a  serious  eroeion  problem: 
(4)  providing  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
such  remedial  action;  (5)  recommending  pri- 
orities among  the  serious  problem  areas  for 
action   to  stop  erosion;    and   (6)    providing 
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state  and  local  authorities  with  information 
and  recommendations  to  assist  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  State  and  local  coast 
and  shoreline  erosion  programs.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  shall  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  States,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  re- 
sults of  such  appraisal  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  his  recommendations. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


NA'nONAL    MASTER    TRANSPORTA- 
TION PLAN 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion seriously  needs  a  rail  transportation 
system  which  is  national  In  scope  to  re- 
place our  present  collection  of  regional 
systems  which  operate  without  regard 
to  one  another.  Recent  mergers  and 
consolidations  of  separate  systems  have 
improved  services  in  some  Instances.  In 
others,  the  changes  have  resulted  in 
poorer  service,  or,  no  trains  at  all.  We 
must  take  steps  now  to  assure  adequate 
rail  freight  and  passenger  service 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

What  we  need  Is  a  blueprint  of  neces- 
sary facilities;  a  master  plan  for  a 
ground  transportation  system.  I  am, 
therefore,  introducing  today  a  joint  res- 
olution which  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, formulate  just  such  a  master  plan. 
An  identical  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  John  Moss. 

The  joint  resolution  calls  for  submis- 
sion of  a  draft  plan  on  transportation  to 
Congress  within  1  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  ICC  could  not  take  action  on 
consolidations,  mergers,  or  discontinu- 
ance of  service.  This  temporary  freeze 
is  necessary  to  evaluate  our  present  sys- 
tem before  any  more  irreversible  actions 
are  taken. 

A  weakness  of  the  existing  ICC  case- 
by -case  method  of  dealing  with  mergers 
and  consolidations  is  the  possible  crea- 
tion of  gaps  in  the  rail  system.  An 
overall  plan  should  insure  that  a  bal- 
anced network  emerges  from  changes  in 
existing  rail  operations. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  that 
physical  barriers  still  exist  where  one 
rail  system  ends  and  another  begins.  A 
truly  integrated  system  should  have  no 
such  barriers. 

Furthermore,  the  condition  of  our  rail 
passenger  service  has  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  a  disgraceful  degree. 
Many  conmiunities  have  been  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  passenger  service. 
Passenger  train  discontinuance  Is  evalu- 
ated on  a  case-by-case  accounting  basis 
rather  than  with  any  thought  of  the 
long-range  social  cost  involved.  Our 
intercity  passenger  movements  are  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  next  15  years. 
We  certainly  need  rail  service  to  supple- 
ment highway  and  air  travel.  As  Wil- 
liam H.  Tucker,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  has  stated: 
The  scope  and  quality  of  future  railway 
passenger  service  represent  at  least  as  im- 
portant a  national  domestic  Issue  as  any 
other  this  country  will  face  In  the  next 
decade. 


I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  start  fac- 
ing this  and  related  issues  in  connection 
with  our  ground  transportation  system. 
The  legislation  Representative  Moss  and 
I  are  proposing  would  do  just  that.  I 
recommend  its  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolution 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52) 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  a  master 
ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
EQUAL    RIGHTS    FOR    MEN    AND 

WOMEN 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
for  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  37  Members  of 
the  Senate  join  me  as  sponsors  of  this 
resolution.    They  are:    Senators  Bart- 

LETT,    BaYH,   BOGGS,   BREWSTER,    BURDICK, 

Carlson,  Cooper,  Curtis,  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
FoNG,  Gruening,  Harris,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Hatfield,  Inouye,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Long 
of  Missouri,  Magnuson,  McClellan,  Mc- 

GOVERN,  MclNTYRE,  MONDALE,  MOSS, 
MUNDT,      NELSON.      PE.ARSON,      PROXMIRE, 

Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  Smathers, 
Smith,  Williams  of  Delaware,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Yoitng  of  Ohio. 

This  is  the  same  joint  resolution  that 
I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  have  been  proposed  In 
past  Congresses  and  several  of  them  have 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Many  or- 
gamzations  and  many  individuals  have 
worked  over  the  years  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Con- 
gress for  submission  of  the  amendment 
to  the  States. 

There  has  been  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  women  In  the  20th 
century,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
it  was  more  than  130  years  after  the 
constitutional  convention — and  less  than 
50  years  ago — that  the  19th  amendment, 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  women  to  vote, 
was  ratified. 

The  19th  amendment  gave  hope  to 
some  that  there  would  be  a  general  revi- 
sion of  laws  and  practices  to  end  all  dis- 
crimination against  women,  but  the  hope 
has  not  been  fully  realized.  There  have 
been  adjustments  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Only  3  years  ago  the  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  include  a  provision 
in  title  VII  of  the  civil  rights  bill  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  women  in 
employment.  The  cases  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  have  established 
that  the  provision  was  needed. 

The  fact  is  that  discrimination  against 
women  continues  to  exist  and  that  adult 
women  are  denied  full  equality  of  rights 
in  many  ways.  Discrimination  still  exists 
in  regard  property  rights.  Inheritance 


rights,  the  right  to  control  one's  earn- 
ings, employment  opportunities,  jury 
service,  and  other  areas. 

This  amendment  would  not  prevent 
reasonable  categories  among  adults.  It 
would  not,  for  example,  eliminate  special 
legislation  for  mothers  with  dependent 
children.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  dealt  with  arguments  of  this 
type  when  it  favorably  reported  the  reso- 
lution in  the  88th  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
report^Report  No.  1558,  88th  Congress, 
2d  session — be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

It  is  time  to  clear  the  thicket  and  to 
assure  as  a  constitutional  right  that  men 
and  women  have  equality  of  rights  under 
Federal  and  State  statutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  54  >  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  <  for  himself  and  other 
Senators^ .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, is  as  follows: 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  joint  resolu- 
tion Is  to  submit  to  the  State  legislatures  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which,  if  adopted,  would  Insure 
equal  rights  under  the  law  for  men  and 
women. 

STATEMENT 

The  substantive  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  quite  simple  and  straight- 
forward.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and  the  several  States  shall  have  power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  was  introduced 
In  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  McGee  for 
himself  and  35  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
During  the  past  10  years,  the  Legislatures  of 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana.  Ma-ssacbu- 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  have 
adopted  resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  submit  this  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extended  voting  rights  to  women.  In 
recent  years,  resolutions  proposing  this 
amendment  were  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the  80th. 
81st,  82d,  83d,  84th,  86th,  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. In  the  8lEt  and  83d  Congresses,  the 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  with  a  floor 
amendment,  but  it  was  never  acted  upon  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  the  same  floor  amendment  was 
adopted  bv  the  Senate  and  then  the  resolu- 
tion was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv  upon  motion  of  its  principal 
sponsors.  ("The  provisions  of  this  flocr 
amendment  or  "rider"  are  discussed  subse- 
quently in  this  report.) 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  com- 
plete women's  long  movement  for  legal 
equalitv.  Like  the  14th  amendment,  the 
restrictions  of  this  proposed  amendment 
apply  only  to  governmental  action.  It  would 
not  apply  to  private  or  to  individual  action 
The  14th  amendment  provides  a  body  of 
case  law  as  to  what  constitutes  "SUte  ac- 
tion" and  its  precedents  will  be  available  for 
judicial  determination  of  the  scope  of  this 
amendment. 
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There  remain  many  well-known  vestiges 
of  ancient  rules  of  law  which  treat  women 
as  Inferiors.  In  many  States,  a  woman  can- 
not handle  or  own  separate  property  In  the 
same  manner  iis  her  husband.  In  some 
States,  she  cannot  engage  In  business  or 
pursue  a  profession  or  occupation  as  freely 
as  can  a  member  of  the  male  sex.  Women 
are  classified  separately  for  purposes  of  Jury 
service  in  many  States.  Community-prop- 
erty States  do  not  vest  In  the  wife  the  same 
degree  of  property  rights  as  her  husband 
enjoys.  The  Inheritance  rights  of  widows 
differ  from  those  of  widowers  In  some  States. 
Restrictive  work  laws,  which  purport  to 
protect  women  by  denying  them  a  man's 
freedom  to  pursue  employment,  actually 
result  In  discrimination  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  by  making  it  so  burdensome 
upon  employers.  Such  protective  restric- 
tions hinder  women  in  their  competition 
with  men  for  supervisory,  technical,  and 
professional   Job   opportunities. 

Your  committee  has  considered  carefully 
the  amendment  which  was  added  to  this 
proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
81st,  83d,  and  86th  Congresses.  Its  effect  was 
to  preserve  "rights,  benefits,  or  e.\emptions" 
conferred  by  l.iw  upon  persons  of  the  female 
sex.  This  qualification  Is  not  acceptable  to 
women  who  want  equal  rights  under  the 
law.  It  Is  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
"rights"  or  "benefits"  that  women  have 
been  treated  unequally  and  denied  oppor- 
tunities which   are  available   to  men. 

Just  as  equal  protection  of  the  law  under 
the  i4th  amendment  is  not  a  mathematical 
equality,  this  amendment  does  not  contem- 
plate that  women  must  be  treated  In  all 
respects  the  same  as  men.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  all  legal  differentiation  of  the  se.xes  will 
be  abolished.  "Eq\ialitv"  does  not  mean 
"sameness."  "Equal"  rights  does  not  neces- 
sarily meaii  "identical"  riplits.  For  in- 
stance, a  law  granting  maternity  benefits  to 
women  would  not  be  an  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation against  men.  As  a  grant  to  mothers, 
it  would  be  b;Lsed  on  a  reasonable  classifi- 
cation despite  its  limitation  to  members  of 
one  sex. 

Nor  would  the  pmendment  mean  that 
criminal  laws  governing  sexual  offen;es 
woukl  become  unconstitutional.  The  public 
has  such  an  Interest  in  relations  between 
the  sexes  that  the  conduct  of  both  sexes  Is 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  police  power 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  unequal 
treatment  or  protective  status. 

In  thr  pi.'^t.  It  has  liecn  suggested  that  this 
amendment  would  require  equal  treatment 
of  m3n  and  vomen  for  purposes  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  This  is  no  more 
true  than  that  all  men  are  iireated  equally 
for  purposes  of  milltiry  duty.  Differences 
in  physical  abilities  .among  all  persons  would 
continue  to  be  a  material  factor  It  could 
be  expected  that  women  will  be  equally 
subject  to  military  conscription  and  they 
have  demon.strated  that  they  can  perform 
admirably  in  many  capacities  in  the  Armed 
Force,?.  But  the  Government  would  not 
require  that  women  serve  where  they  are 
not  fitted  Just  as  men  with  physical  defects 
are  utilized  in  special  capacities.  If  at  all. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  one 
additional  fact.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  confirm  equal  rights  under  law  for 
both  men  and  women.  In  instances  where 
laws  are  burdensome  to  meet  solely  because 
of  their  sex,  they  would  benefit  from  the 
amendment.  For  Instance,  alimony  laws 
probably  could  iiot  favor  women  solely  be- 
cause of  their  sex  However,  a  divorce  de- 
cree could  av,ard  support  to  a  mother  if  she 
was  granted  custody  of  children.  This 
would  be  Incidental  to  the  children's  sup- 
p>ort.  Matters  concerning  custody  and  sup- 
port of  children  properly  should  be  deter- 
mined solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  without  favoritism  to  either 
parent  solely  because  of  sex. 


Both  major  political  parties  have  repeat- 
edly supported  this  proposal  in  their  na- 
tional party  platforms.  The  United  States, 
as  a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, has  confirmed  its  f.iith  in  equal  rights 
of  men  and  women.  Nevertheless,  we  with- 
hold from  our  women  a  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  treatment  under  the  law  and 
thus  lag  behind  such  countries  as  Burma, 
Egypt,  Japan,  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  West 
Germany. 

An  impressive  list  of  women's  org.inlz.i- 
tions  have  recorded  their  support  of  this 
proposal  in  the  past.  Among  them  are  the 
following: 

Alpha  Iota  Sorority. 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers. 

American  Federation  of  Soroptlmist  Clubs. 

Amcrioan  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  Women's  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountants. 

A.s.sociation  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers. 

Nation.'il  Council  of  Women  Chiropractors. 

National  Federation  cf  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Women's  Party. 

Osteopathic  Womeji's  National  Association. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial,  Inc. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  American  Osteopath- 
ic Association. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Women's  Circle,  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Women's  International  Association  of 
Aeronautics. 


TO  REVISE  AND  EXTEND  THE  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  19S5— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    N'O.     121 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,  to  the  bill — S,  602 — to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release,  prepared  by 
me,  relating  to  the  amendment,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  news  release  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  amendment  (No.  121)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The   news   release   presented   by   Mr. 

Clark  is  as  follows: 

Clark  Offers  Legislation  To  Combat  Acid 
Mine  Drainage  i.v  Appalachia 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D.  Pa.)  today  In- 
troduced legislation  aimed  at  solving  the 
problem  of  acid  mine  drain.ige  In  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Tha  Clark  proposal  would  authorize  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Comml.=sion.  In  co- 
operation with  the  US  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies,  to  develop  a  program  for 
flghtinfj  arid  pollution  In  the  region  result- 
ing from  mining  activities,  and  the  effects 
o.'  such  pollution.  $3,000,000  would  be  au- 
thorized over  a  two-year  period  for  this 
purpose, 

Clark  stated  that  "as  long  ago  as  1959, 
Pennsylvania  officials  were  pointing  out  that 
one  of  tlie  most  serious  problems  we  face  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  fact  that  ?omp  tv^o  thott- 
sand  miles  of  uur  streams  are  polluted  with 
acid  mine  drainage.  The  tragic  results  of 
this  ixiUutlon  continue  to  be  vijlble  through 


much  of  the  Commonwealth :  the  destruc- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  the  contamination 
of  our  precious  water  resources  for  drinking, 
for  recreation,  for  industrial  uses. 

"Research  efforts  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  new  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  in  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  within  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  something  more  is  needed — 
specifically,  a  study  aimed  at  developing  an 
action  program  for  solving  the  problem  of 
acid  mine  drainage.  Virtually  all  of  the  re- 
search done  thus  far  has  been  on  the  tech- 
nological aspecis  of  the  problem.  Some  of 
the  results  have  been  quite  promising,  and 
further  technological  advances  may  be  an- 
ticipated. But  it  is  the  consensus  of  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  acid  mine  pol- 
lution that  the  time  has  come  to  turn  to 
the  Job  of  putting  the  available  technology 
to  work  on  an  economic  basis,  and  that  we 
should  not  delay  this  effort  to  await  the  last 
word  from  the  scientists. 

"Tlie  study  my  amendment  would  author- 
ize would  have  to  be  completed  by  March  31, 
1969.  Actually  I  would  hope  to  have  it  con- 
cluded earlier  tlian  that,  so  that  we  can  get 
to  work  as  promptly  as  possible  on  a  full- 
scale  action  program  to  rid  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  Appalachia  of  the  acid  pollutants 
which  have  poisoned  the  hopes  of  our  people 
as  well  as  the  beauties  of  our  countryside  for 
so  many  long  years." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Ra.ndolphI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  612)  to  regu- 
late imports  of  milk  and  dairy  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WithO'jt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1078,  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl;  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 8  years  the  period  during  which 
funds  may  be  appropriated  under  that 
act;  and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Tyd- 
iNGsl  be  added  as  a  co.sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  at  the 
next  printing  of  S.  1204,  to  further  amend 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  Federal  build- 
ings shall  be  designed  and  constructed 
to  maximize  fallout  protection  and  that 
non-Federal  construction  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds  may 
be  designated  to  maximize  fallout  pro- 
tection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
priiiting.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  852)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 32 1 e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  in  carrying 
out  plans  for  works  of  improvement  for 
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land  conservation  and  utilization,   and 
for  other  purposes. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
as  In  legislative  session,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  67  and 
68   in  that  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered,       ^^^^^_^^_ 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    PENNSYLVANLA 
AVENUE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  18)  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national 

historic  site.  ..,.     j    , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  3  following  the  comma  after  the 
word  "Commerce"  and  before  the  word 
"and",  insert  "Health,  Education,  and 
•Welfare,  Transportation". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  Is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  18),  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  18 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
here  finds  and  determines— 

(a)  that  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  and  the  area  adjacent 
to  it  "between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  be  developed,  used,  and  maintained 
in  a  manner  sulUble  to  its  ceremonial  his- 
torical, and  physical  relationship  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government;  and 

lb)  that  the  work  of  reviewing,  program- 
ing, and  coordinating  proposals  for  the 
proper  development,  use.  and  control  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  area  adjacent 
to  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  should  be  continued,  with  the  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  private  enterprise  in 
carrying  out  the  development  plan. 

Sec.  2.  The  designation  on  September  30, 
1965,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House  and  certain  are.is  ad- 
jacent thereto  as  a  national  historic  site 
under  the  name  "The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
National  Historic  Site"  is  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed.  The  boundaries  of  said  historic 
site  are  as  follows: 

beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest,  easterly 
along  the  south  side  of  Constitution  Avenue 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Intersection 


of   Constitution   Avenue   and   Pennsylvania 
Avenue; 

then  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  and  Including  the  outer 
circumference  of  First  Street  Northwest 
which   forms   an   arc   around   Peace   Monu- 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Third  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Third  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  Third  Street  and  E  Street 
Northwest; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E 
Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  E  Street  and  Fourth  Street  North- 

WPSt' 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of  Fourth 
Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  Fourth  Street  and  G  Street  North- 
west; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  G 
Street  Northwest  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  G  Street  and  Fifth  Street 

Northwest;  „,,.v, 

then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  Fifth 
Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  Fifth  Street  and  E  Street  North- 
west; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E 
Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  E  Street  and  Seventh  Street  North- 
west; 

then  northerly  along  thhe  east  side  of 
Seventh  Street  to  the  point  on  Seventh  Street 
being  the  Intersection  of  the  north  side  of 
G  Street  with  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street 
Northwest; 

then  westerly  from  that  point  along  the 
north  side  of  G  Street  to  the  point  being 
the  Intersection  of  the  north  side  of  G 
Street  with  the  west  side  of  Ninth  Street 
Northwest; 

then  southerly  from  that  point  along  the 
west  side  of  Ninth  Street  Northwest  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Ninth 
Street  and  F  Street  Northwest; 

then  westerlv  pAong  the  north  side  of  F 
Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Eleventh  Street  North- 
west; 

then  southerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Eleventh  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  Eleventh  Street  and  E 
Street  Northwest; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E 
Street  to  a  point  approximating  what  would 
be  the  northeast  corner  of  E  Street  and 
Thirteen  and  a  Half  Street  if  the  latter  were 
extended  north  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue; 
then  northerly  from  the  point  along  a  line 
forming  a  perpendicular  to  F  Street  to  the 
Intersection  of  said  line  with  the  north  side 
of  F  Street; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  F 
Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Fifteenth  Street 
Northwest; 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of  Fif- 
teenth Street  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street.  New  York 
Avenue,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  North- 
west; 

then  westerly  along  the  south  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  East  Executive 
Avenue; 

then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  East 
Executive  Avenue  to  a  point  which  would  be 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
East  Executive  Avenue  and  E  Street; 

then  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  E 
Street  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  E  Street  and  Fifteenth  Street 
Northwest; 

then    southerly    along    the    west    side    of 
Fifieenth  Street  to  the  point  or  place  of  be- 
ginning. 
Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com- 


mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Commission"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  (a)  not  more 
than  seven  members  appwinted  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  axe  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Coltimbta  and  who,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  President,  are  especially  qtiallfied  to  serve 
thereon  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  In  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of 
history,  architecture,  city  planning,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  (b)  the  following  Government 
officials:  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Treasury,  Commerce.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Transportation,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Secretary  of  the  Sirlthsonlan  Insti- 
tution, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  review 
and  refine  the  development  plans  heretofore 
prepared  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the 
area  within  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  shall  from  time  to  time, 
in  consultation  with  other  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  make  such  modifications 
therein  as  may  be  necessary;  shall  coordinate 
the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  affect  the  area  with- 
in the  said  national  historic  site;  and  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  such  plans,  programs,  and  activities 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  plans  developed  for 
the  said  national  historic  site,  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital,  and 
any  other  related  plans  prepared  or  developed 
by"  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion or  other  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  In  addition  to  consulting  with  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  views  of  other  public,  quasi-public, 
and  private  organizations  having  a  proper 
interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area. 
The  Commission  shall  also  consider  the  views 
of  owners  and  occupants  of  private  property 
whose  Interests  mav  be  affected  by  any  plans, 
programs,  or  actions  of  the  Commission  or 
the  agencies  whose  activities  are  coordinated 
by  the  Commission  and.  for  this  purpose, 
shall,  to  the  extent  it  deems  feasible,  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  those  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  activities.  The  Commission  shall 
make  everv  effort  to  minimize  any  harm- 
ful effects  "of  such  plans,  programs,  or  ac- 
tivities on  owners  or  occupants  of  private 
property  in  or  adjoining  the  area  affected 
thereby. 

(c)  The  Commission,  in  carrying  out  its 
function?,  shall  utiliM  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Financial  and 
administrative  services  (including  those  re- 
lated to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial  re- 
porting, personnel,  and  procurement  I  shall 
be  provided  the  Commission  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  which  payment 
shall  be  made  in  advance,  or  by  reimburse- 
ment, from  funds  of  the  Commission  m  such 
amounts  :»s  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conomissicn  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  PTOvided.  That  the 
regufations  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  collection  of  indebtedness  of 
personnel  resulting  from  erroneous  pay- 
ments (5  U.SC,  46ei  shall  apply  to  the  col- 
lection of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and 
regulations  of  said  Secretary  for  the  admin- 
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Istratlve  control  of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  665  (Q)  i 
shall  apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mission: Proi'ided  further.  That  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
such  resrulations. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  and 
shall  make  such  other  reports  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  direct  or  as  the  Conunisslon  shall 
deem  desirable.  Such  re[x>rts  shall  Include 
recommendations  for  such  further  legisla- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  consider  ap- 
propriate for  the  proper  performance  of  Its 
functions  or  for  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional historic   site  In   other   respects. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  present  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  Julv  1.  1972,  and  shall  thereafter 
cease  to  exist.'  All  of  Its  records  and  papers 
shall  thereupon  be  turned  over  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his 
use  and  for  proper  disposition. 

Sec  5.  (a)  No  agencv  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
conduct,  consent  to,  or  approve  any  project 
or  program  (1)  relating  to  urban  renewal, 
land  redevelopment,  or  public  housing  within 
the  area  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National 
Historic  Site,  or  (2)  Involving  permanent 
construction.  Improvements,  or  facilities  of  a 
type  designed  to  change  the  character  of  said 
area,  without  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
while  It  Is  In  existence:  Provided.  That  this 
prohibition  shall  not  be  effective  If  the  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  approve  such  project  or  pro- 
gram: Provided  fiirthrr.  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  land  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(b)  During  the  three  years  immediately 
following  the  Commission's  submission  of  Its 
flnal  report,  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
conduct,  approve,  or  consent  to  any  project 
or  program  of  the  types  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  development  of  the  area 
within  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National 
Historic  Site  proposed  In  said  flnal  report 
unless,  before  the  expiration  of  said  three- 
year  period,  the  plans  therein  proposed  are 
disapproved  by  Act  of  Congress  or  are  modi- 
fied by  such  Act.  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
project  or  program  may  be  conducted,  ap- 
proved, or  consented  to  only  If  It  Is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  plans  as  so  modified. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  shall  receive  no  additional  com- 
pensation by  virtue  of  membership  on  the 
Commission.  Other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Commission  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  reimbursed,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2).  for  travel  and  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  personnel  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  Its  functions  v^lthout  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations, 
and  may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  by  contract  or  otherwise,  but  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$800,000  In  all.  .is  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  on  It  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.^  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report 
<  No.  64 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    JOINT    RESOLXrTION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  18  would  give  the 
recognition  of  the  Congress  to  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
adjacent  areas  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  for  development,  use  and  main- 
tenance as  a  national  thoroughfare  appro- 
priate to  Its  ceremonial,  historical,  and 
physical  relationship  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government  of 
our  Nation.  Along  this  segment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  travel  our  Chiefs  of  State  on 
the  days  of  their  Inauguration.  Along  It  In 
death  have  traveled  six  Presidents  and  a 
number  of  uur  other  national  leaders  In 
st;ite  funerals.  Along  It  have  marched  pro- 
cessions commemorating  the  conclusions  of 
four  m.^Jor  wars  and  other  major  events  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Action  to  make  this  area  symbolic  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  the  American  people 
and  lliustratlve  both  of  the  unity  among  the 
three  branches  of  Government  and  of  our 
historic  separation  of  powers  doctrine  was 
initiated  by  the  then  President  Kennedy  in 
1961  and  has  been  carried  forward  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  However,  the  project  is  a 
continuation  of  the  work  on  the  Federal 
Triangle  begun  In  the  latter  1920's  under  the 
.'sponsorship  of  President  Hoover  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon.  In  turn, 
the  Federal  Triangle  project  was  based  on  the 
McMillan  plan,  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  by  a  Senate  committee  headed 
by  Senator  James  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  in 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  McKinley 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Again,  the  McMil- 
lan plan  drew  its  Inspiration  from  and  was 
in  furtherance  of  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
the  plins  for  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
conceived  by  Major  L  Enfant  m  the  admin- 
istration  of   President   Washington. 

Thus,  the  concepts  and  plans  with  which 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  18  Is  concerned  are 
deeply  ruoted  in  our  history  and  are  truly 
blpartls.m  in  character. 

The  current  pha.^e  of  action  to  create  a 
great  national  symbolic  thoroughfare  in  the 
area  was  given  formal  legal  status  by  the  des- 
ignation on  September  30.  1965.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  as  a  national  historic  site  under 
National  Historic  Sites  Act  (49  Stat.  666: 
found  In  16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.i  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  President.  The  text  of  the 
order  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  set 
forth  In  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

By  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  Congress 
would  confirm  and  ratify  the  designation  of 
this  area  as  a  national  historic  site,  with  a 
specific  delineation  of  its  extent  by  streets 
a;'d  avenuei 

The  measure  also  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  Peun.-,ylvanla  Avenue  to  assure  that 
the  plans,  programs,  and  acUvities  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  national  ceremonial  way 
are  carried  forward  In  an  orderly  and  effec- 
tive manner  as  a  unified  concept,  with  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  private  enterprise. 

The  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  21  persons,  will  not  have  "opera- 
tive" functions  so  to  speak.  In  that  it  will 
not  Itself  Implement  plans  for  construction 
or  reconstruction.  Rather  Its  responsibil- 
ities would  be.  In  the  words  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  to  "review  and  refine"  plans,  to 
consult  with  other  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Individuals,  and  to  coordinate  all  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  program. 

The  Commission  would  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress,  submitting  a  final  re- 
port not  later  than  July  1.  1972.  Congress 
speclflcallv  reserves  the  right  to  disapprove 
or  modify  any  of  the  pHns.  and  although 
no  specific  times  for  submitting  interim  re- 
ports are  fixed  in  the  legislation,  the  com- 


mittee expects  that  the  Congress  will  be  ad- 
vised and  kept  currently  Informed  of  all 
major  decisions  and  developments. 

THE    COMMISSION 

The  resolution  specifies  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  makes  more  definite  and  certain  Its 
duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities,  especially 
with  respect  to  private  property  owners  or 
occupants.  The  membership  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 21.  Of  these  21.  the  President  shall 
appoint  not  more  than  7  persons  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
who.  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Pre.sldent.  are 
especially  qualified  to  serve  thereon  by  vlr- 
tue  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  fields  of  history,  architecture, 
city  planning,  and  government.  The  follow- 
in?  Goverrunent  officials  are  Commission 
members  by  office:  The  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, Treasury.  Commerce,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arte 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  will  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  among  the 
members. 

This  Commission  would  be  a  succes.'^or  to 
the  Temjwrary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  established  by  Executive  Order  11210 
.signed  bv  President  Johnson  on  March  25, 
1965.  The  Temporary  Commission,  in  turn, 
is  a  successor  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1962.  which  submitted  Its  final 
report  to  President  Johnson  in  April  1964, 
with  plans  for  the  avenue  to  "provide  a 
working  basis  for  further  action."  This  re- 
port has  been  published  and  Is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

President  Johnson's  Temporary  Commis- 
sion undertook  a  review  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council  and  has  Inl- 
u:>ted  plans  and  programs  to  Implement  cer- 
tain of  them.  Both  the  Advisory  Council 
and  the  Temporary  Commission  included  in 
its  membership  leaders  and  persons  of  out- 
standing attainment  in  the  fields  of  plan- 
ning, architecture,  urban  design,  and  metro- 
politan architecture,  urban  design,  and 
metropolitan  studies.  Without  necessarily 
approving  their  plans  and  recommendations, 
which  are  not  vet  formally  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  committee  wishes  to  express  Its 
commendation  and  appreciation  to  these 
public-spirited  citizens  for  their  work  In  Ini- 
tiating the  creaUon  of  an  area  and  national 
thoroughfare  worthy  of  Its  historic  role. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  believes  that  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  so 
obvloias  to  anyone  who  has  driven  or  walked 
along  It  as  to  require  no  elaboration.  Much 
of  the  north  side  can  be  described  only  as  a 
quasi-slum  area. 

Tlie  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  OfBce 
Space  reported  to  President  Kennedy  that— 

"Pennsylvania  Avenue  should  be  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In- 
stead, It  remains  a  vast,  unformed,  cluttered 
expanse  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 

The  north  side  presents  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion :  block  after  block  of  decayed  19th  cen- 
tury buildings,  many  of  which  are  vacant 
above  the  first  story,  only  rarely  Interspersed 
by  partially  unsuccessful  efTorts  at  moderni- 
zation. The  roadway,  sidewalks,  lampposts 
and  other  features  of  the  avenue  have  been 
sorelv  neglected.  Increasingly  the  Capitod 
itself  is  cut  off  from  the  most  developed  part 
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of  the  city  by  a  blighted  area  that  1b  un- 
sightly by  day  and  empty  by  night." 

Although  the  need  for  and  desirability  of 
rehabilitating  the  Wlilte  House-Capitol  seg- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  self-evident, 
the  question  that  concerned  the  committee 
was  whether  another  commission,  appointed 
by  and  reporting  directly  to  the  President 
need  be  established  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  hearings,  witnesses  pointed  out  that 
there  were  presently  a  large  number  of  agen- 
cies with  existing  responsibilities,  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  and  authority  for  differing  activities, 
Federal  and  District,  in  the  area.  Also,  a 
number  of  private  and  quasi-public  bodies 
and  individuals  had  legitimate  interests  that 
should  be  considered.  The  very  number  of 
existing  agencies,  each  with  its  own  program 
and  responsibiUtles.  as  well  as  the  require- 
ment that  nongovernmental  views  be  heard, 
emphasizes  the  need.  In  the  committee's 
Judgment,  for  a  single,  overall  coordinating 
agency  to  assure  that  the  separate  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  concept.  In  regard  to 
this  particular  issue,  the  committee  cites 
with  approval  the  conclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  In  its  final  report: 

"We  plead  that  this  'grand  axis  of  the  Na- 
tion' cannot  be  remade  by  breaking  It  up 
territorially  into  small  fragments  or  admin- 
istratively Into  scattered  assignments.  To 
fulfill  these  proposals  will  require  an  ad- 
ministrator, an  authority  or  agency,  with 
power  to  enforce  local  regulations  as  well  as 
the  architectural  and  planning  principles 
Integral  to  this  plan.  Therefore,  we  stress 
the  Integrity  of  the  approach  even  while  rec- 
ognizing that  Its  fulfillment  will  require 
phased  development  and  flexible  means 
adapting  to  continual  change.  Likewise, 
these  proposals  assume  special  standards  of 
maintenance  and  landscaping  not  charac- 
teristic of  most  urban  development." 

SUMMARY   ANn   RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  wishes  to  stress  the  fact 
that  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
as  amended,  does  not  constitute  approval  of 
any  !=peclflc  plan  or  part  thereof  respecting 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  no  such  plans  are  before  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

What  the  committee  is  doing  In  reporting 
favorably  on  the  resolution,  as  amended,  is 
(1)  approving  congressional  recognition  of 
the  designation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
related,  adjacent  areas  as  a  national  historic 
site  of  interest  and  moment  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  an  overall 
commission  to  coordinate  plans  and  views  for 
creation  in  the  area  of  a  truly  symbolic  Na- 
tional Ceremonial  Way  lliustratlve  of  the 
unity  and  separation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

For  these  purposes,  the  committee  recom- 
mends prompt  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18. 


JUDGMENT  AGAINST  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  THE  CONFEDERATED 
SALISH  AND  KOOTENAI  TRIBES 
OF  INDIANS  OF  THE  FLATHEAD 
RESERVATIONS  OF  MONTANA 

The  bill  (S.  1177)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  a  judgment  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Confed- 
erated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  In- 
dians of  the  Flathead  Reservation  In 
Montana,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1177 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United   States  to  the 


credit  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Koo- 
tenai Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  that  were  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  October  27,  1966  (80  Stat.  1065),  to 
pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  docket  numbered  61,  and  the  in- 
terest thereon,  less  payment  of  attorneys 
fees  and  expenses,  may  be  Invested,  ex- 
pended, or  advanced  for  any  purpose  that  is 
authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
taxes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port—No. 66— explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1177.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Metcalf  and  Mansfield,  is  to  authorize 
the  distribution  of  an  award  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Koote- 
nai Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket  No. 
61  may  be  used  as  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  also  exempts  from 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  any  funds 
distributed  to  tribal  members. 

The  Judgment  funds  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  October  27.  1966  (80  Stat.  1065),  are 
on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribes  in  an  interest-bearing  account. 
This  bin  authorizes  the  use  of  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest.  The  Judgment  was 
for  $4,431,622.18,  and  the  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses  will  reduce  the  figure 
to  about  $4  million.  The  Interest  earned  to 
December  31.  1966.  amounts  to  $24,768.52. 

NEED 

This  legislation  is  necessary  In  order  for 
the  funds  awarded  to  the  tribes  to  be  ex- 
p>ended.  The  annual  Appropriations  Act  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  provides  that 
Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  not  be  available  for  advances 
until  specific  legislation  has  been  enacted 
that  sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which  said 
funds  will  be  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

A  TURNING  POINT  FOR  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  what  promises  to 
be  a  major  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  this  hemisphere.  From  April  12  to  14, 
President  Johnson  will  meet  with  the 
chief  executives  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress nations  at  Pimta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
to  provide  new  impetus  to  this  grand  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  program. 
New  life  will  be  breathed  into  our  alli- 
ance with  Latin  American  nations 
through  stronger  emphasis  on  multina- 
tional endeavors  and  economic  integra- 
tion. 


It  is  fitting  that  our  President  should 
attend  such  a  meeting,  for  in  so  doing  he 
points  up  U.S.  leadership  in  this  boot- 
strap operation  to  lift  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged peoples  into  the  modern  tech- 
nological world. 

We  will  have  before  us  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  other  American  Re- 
publics in  their  historic  new  phase  and 
again  it  is  only  fitting  that  when  the 
President  leaves  for  Punta  del  Este  that 
he  carry  with  him  the  consensus  of  the 
Congress  that  this  countrj-  fully  sup- 
ports the  goals  of  economic  integration 
and  social  progress  that  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  are  seeking  to  work  out  for 
themselves. 

When  the  Presidents  meet  at  the  site 
where  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
created  in  August  1961,  they  will  con- 
sider an  agenda  which  covers  the  key 
areas  necessary  to  development:  rural 
improvement,  increased  food  production, 
industrial  diversification,  multinational 
projects,  improved  health  and  educa- 
tion, scientific  and  cultural  advance,  and 
above  all,  economic  integration. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  as  a  nation 
would  espouse  and  lend  assistance  to  the 
attainment  of  these  noble  goals.  The 
very  objectives  our  neighbors  are  striv- 
ing to  accomplish  were — in  the  not  too 
distant  past — our  own  aims.  As  a  grow- 
ing republic,  our  coimtry.  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  wise  and  provident  Presi- 
dents, carved  out  a  heritage  of  progress 
through  hard  work  and  unity.  We  saw 
an  industrial  revolution  change  the  face 
of  our  land.  This  was  followed  by  rural 
modernization  on  a  scale  never  before 
known  to  man — which  enabled  us  to  lit- 
erally feed  millions  from  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

The  United  States,  following  its  demo- 
cratic ideals,  developed  a  technological 
machine  unequaled  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Step  by  step,  we  have  marched 
forward  together  toward  that  society 
where  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
fulfillment  exist  side  by  side. 

We  all  realize  that  we  have  much  to 
do  to  accomplish  our  own  goals — but  our 
vast  experience  can  he  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  developing  peoples  to  the 
south. 

As  we  approach  the  presidential  sum- 
mit meeting,  let  us  once  again  renew 
our  pledge  to  help  where  help  is  needed — 
and  where  people  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  In  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent special  message  on  aid  to  foreign 
lands  he  reiterated  a  concept  which  he 
has  underlined  time  and  again;  namely, 
the  theme  of  self-help.  The  verj-  first 
proposal  he  set  forth,  based  on  our  coun- 
try's vast  knowledge  in  the  aid  field  em- 
bodies this  principle  of  self-help.  It  is 
that  nations  develop  primarily  through 
their  own  efforts.  Our  programs  can 
only  be  supplements,  not  substitutes. 

"This  support  has  taken  many  forms — 
from  providing  tax  experts  to  help  mod- 
ernize antiquated  tributary-  systems,  to 
long-term  loans  for  national  community 
development  programs. 

Today  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few- 
examples  of  what  is  being  done  with  our 
assistance  in  Latin  America  in  the  field 
of  community  development  through  self- 
help.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
grams in  this  area  is  Peru's  Cooperacion 
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Popular.  Schools,  roads,  reservoirs,  and 
health  clinics  are  being  built  under  this 
imaginative  program.  It  has  completed 
over  2,000  projects,  begun  4,000  others, 
and  has  requests  to  assist  11,000  more. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment recently  approved  a  loan  of  $2.1 
million  to  help  establish  a  community 
revolving  loan  fund  to  finance  projects 
under  Cooperaclon  Popular.  A  pilot 
project  for  the  first  operation  under  this 
fund  will  be  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  a  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem in  the  adobe-hut  town  of  Rimac,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

This  town's  people  have  shown  how 
community  action  provides  results. 
Though  its  workers  average  just  a  little 
over  $2  a  day  they  have  worked  and 
saved  to  build  a  well,  a  school — built  in 
22  days — and,  an  electrification  system. 

Similar  programs  are  taking  place  in 
other  Latin  American  countries.  In  Bo- 
livia, following  an  AID  study  in  1965  the 
Government  established  an  Ofifice  of 
Community  Development  with  a  program 
centered  around  the  training  and  use  of 
so-called  community  development  work- 
ers— handpicked  campesino  leaders. 
Following  6  months  of  intensive  train- 
ing these  workers  return  to  their 
communities  where  they  apply  what  they 
learned  in  organizing  community  proj- 
ects. To  date  over  200  such  workers  are 
active  representing  1.600  communities 
with  a  total  population  of  over  1  mil- 
lion— roughly  30  percent  of  Bolivia's 
rural  population.  They  are  assisted  by 
selected  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Military  civic  action  programs  are  also 
playing  an  important  role  in  developing 
rural  communities.  Working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  civic  leaders  they  have 
helped  build  drinking  water  systems,  im- 
prove streets,  and  provide  electrification, 
bridges,  and  health  clinics. 

Our  food-for-peace  and  food-for-work 
programs,  along  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
are  also  playing  valuable  roles  in  sup- 
porting such  local  efforts. 

We  have  always  been  a  nation  of  prac- 
tical, hardworking  people,  and  these 
projects  appeal  to  us,  for  they  are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  new  democratic,  co- 
operative programs  at  the  grassroots 
level.  This,  as  we  know,  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  democracy's  strength  and  vi- 
tality. 

I  should  like  formally  to  express  my 
confidence  that  our  country  will,  under 
President  Johnson's  leadership,  continue 
to  assist  our  neighbors  in  their  develop- 
ment efforts  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. And  I  extend  my  wishes  for  a  mo.st 
fruitful  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este. 


STATE  OF  ECONOMY  CALLS  FOR 
NO  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  day  or  .so,  the  administration 
has  been  reported  to  believe  that  it  has 
done  so  much  to  stimulate  the  economy 
that  the  6-percent  surtax  recommended 
by  the  President  is  .still  a  better  than  SO- 
SO  bet  to  be  pressed  to  enactment,  to 
take  effect  July  1. 

It  is  true  that  action  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  in  making  credit 
more  readily  available,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  recommending  the  restoration  of 


the    Investment    credit,    will    help    the 
economy. 

But  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  con- 
clude that  these  limited  steps  are  all  that 
is  likely  to  be  needed  to  end  the  general 
slowing  down  in  business. 

Crovemment  stimulative  actions  have 
been  going  on  now  for  several  months 
and  they  have  not  stopped  the  trend 
toward  industrial  slowdown. 

Inventories  continue  to  accumulate 
alarmingly.  Sales  are  still  off.  Steel 
demand  is  soft.  Auto,  appUance,  textile 
sales  are  down.  Construction  is  still  in 
the  doldrums.  New  orders  are  continu- 
ing to  tail  off.  Hours  worked  through 
American  industry  have  declined. 

I  am  convinced  that,  in  any  event,  it 
would  be  far  wiser  for  the  President  and 
Congress  to  work  to  retard  spending 
rather  than  to  increase  taxes  as  the  most 
effective  method  of  fighting  inflation. 

In  any  event,  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  surtax  should  certainly  await 
economic  developments  in  the  coming 
months. 

In  this  connection,  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  reports  a  recent  study  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search showing  that  the  average  forecast 
of  the  gross  national  product  generally 
misses  the  mark  by  a  huge  $10  billion. 
It  shows  that  economists  do  little  better 
than  amateur  forecasters,  and  that  the 
components  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct— personal  consumption  expenditures. 
Government  purchases,  and  so  forth — 
are  usually  forecast  even  wider  of  the 
mark.  The  gross  national  product  fore- 
cast Is  off  in  terms  of  increase  on  the 
average,  according  to  this  analysis,  by 
about  40  percent. 

The  gross  national  product  forecast 
would  be  even  worse  except  that  it  is 
offset  by  compensating  errors. 

The  study  also  shows  that  forecasts 
are  much  better  when  they  are  limited 
to  an  ensuing  period  2  or  3  months. 

This  study  suggests  to  me  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  tax  increase. 
Congress  should  wait  as  long  as  possible 
to  impose  it,  and  then  determine  its  ac- 
tion based  on  the  established  economic 
statistics  at  the  time  we  make  our  de- 
cision— next  June  or  later — rather  than 
on  a  forecast  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
later  in  the  year  or  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  set- 
ting forth  the  odds  on  a  tax  increase, 
and  another  article  from  the  same  paper 
analyzing  the  impact  of  Government 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  on  the  pres- 
ent economy,  both  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  together  with  an  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  reporting  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  on 
economic  forecasting. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  ■ 
column  from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Harold  Dorsey  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Dorsey  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  showing  why  stimulative 
actions  to  date  by  the  Government  may 
not  be  enough  to  end  the  business  slow- 
down. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
cogently  reasoned  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  commending  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  his  recommendation 


for  restoration  of  the  investment  credit 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
Surcharge  Prospects  :  Odds  Favor  Bid  for  In- 
come-Tax  Rise  To  Avert  Fhzsh  Inflation- 
ary Upsurge 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

Washington. — "We're  doing  so  much  for 
the  economy  now  that  we're  dam  well  going 
to  have  to  raise  Income  taxes." 

While  circulating  as  a  Joke  In  the  Johnson 
Administration's  policy-making  circles,  the 
quip  has  Its  serious  side,  too. 

For  with  the  vigorous  credit-easing  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Admin- 
istration's own  proposal  to  quickly  restore 
business  Investment  Incentives,  strategists 
say  the  odds  still  favor  that  by  about  June 
they'll  be  making  a  sincere  request  that  Con- 
gress raise  income  taxes  to  bead  off  a  fresh 
Inflationary  upsurge  that  otherwise  would 
develop  later  In  the  year. 

Officials  aren't  totally  convinced  they'll  be 
doing  this,  to  be  sure,  and  they  are  clearly  less 
confident  that  the  statistical  evidence  that 
win  accumulate  In  the  meantime  will  be  con- 
vincing to  Congress.  They  concede,  too,  that 
the  July  1  target  date  Is  almost  certainly  go- 
ing to  be  missed  by  a  fairly  wide  margin  and 
that  the  tax  surcharge  very  likely  won't  be  a 
uniform  6'''r  both  on  corporations  and  on  In- 
dividuals. But  In  a  typical  comment,  one 
official  says  flatly:  "I  predict  that  before  Con- 
gress goes  home  It  will  have  passed  some  sort 
of  tax  surcharge." 

CENTERS  ON  THE  CONSUMER 

Aside  for  the  welcome  complication  that 
peace  In  Vietnam  would  present,  the  big  un- 
certainty about  whether  the  economy  will 
warrant  fresh  fiscal  restraint  centers  on  the 
consumer.  A  few  more  months  with  retail 
sales  as  weak  as  they  were  In  February  (when 
the  seasonally  adjusted  $25,277,000,000  total 
was  down  2%  from  January  and  up  only  l'"c 
from  a  year  before),  one  Government  econo- 
mist worries,  "and  businessmen  might  panic, 
start  unloading  their  big  Inventories,  and  give 
us  a  classic  downturn." 

The  potential  for  much  zippier  retail  sales 
certainly  lies  In  the  massive  pool  of  savings 
currently  being  built  up.  officials  say.  Alter 
saving  an  exceptionally  skimpy  4.8'^  of  after- 
tax Income  In  last  years  third  quarter,  con- 
sumers boosted  the  savings  ratio  sharply  to 
5.9^:^  in  the  fourth  quarter,  the  Couiicll  of 
Economic  Advisers  calculates.  In  February, 
the  savings  inflow  to  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks  ran  100 'i  ahead  of  a  year  be- 
fore after  a  43'.;.  year-to-year  gain  in  Janu- 
i'ry,  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers s,iys.  Personal  Income  Is  growing  "fan- 
t.istlcally  faster"  than  forecast,  a  govern- 
ment ecunomist  says,  while  employment 
totals  are  holding  up  remarkably  well  despite 
many  scattered  layoffs. 

Partly  because  the  savings  Inflow  is  also 
replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  other 
mortgage-lending  specialists  as  savings  and 
lo.m  associations.  Administration  men  say 
that  housing  starts  are  already  outstripping 
their  forecasts  of  only  a  few  months  back. 
"The  arguments  had  been  about  whether 
starts  would  reach  a  'normal'  rate  of  around 
1.5  million  annually  by  the  end  of  1967," 
says  one  official.  "But  now  our  people  are 
.irg'.ilng  about  whether  this  will  happen  In 
November  or  as  early  as  June."  Even  the 
optimists  add.  though,  that  they  don't  think 
there  will  be  steady  gains  In  the  meantime 
from  the  1,243.000  rate  in  January,  on  the 
ground  it  may  have  been  something  of  a 
statistical    fluke. 

The  more  abundant  credit  already  being 
generated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
adding  to  Administration  confidence  that  the 
economy  will  grow  more  rapidly  this  year, 
and  further  direct  actions,  such  as  a  cut  In 
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...  discount  rate,  could  still  be  taken  In  the 
!nrine  this  rate  on  loans  to  member  com- 
mercial banks  has  been  4.5%  since  December 

'^Another  possibilitv  considered  likely  to 
come  sooner  by  some  outside  observers  is  a 
^ut  in  the  reserves  banks  must  keep  idle  be- 
hind larger  time  deposits.  Uke  the  recent 
cut  in  reserve  requirements  on  smaller  time 
deoosits  such  as  saving  accounts,  such  an 
action  would  free  a  large  amount  of  cash  for 
immediate  lending  by  commercial  banks 
Rather  than  see  the  reduction  In  Interest 
rates  give  way  once  again  to  a  panic-courting 
tightness,  though,  Administration  men  vow 
they  would  rather  have  a  tax  increase. 

The  business  Inventory  pileup.  which  con- 
tinued growing  in  January  to  the  surprise  of 
OS  analvsts,  certainly  ought  to  have  leveled 
off  or  turned  down  before  much  longer,  they 
say  By  June,  then,  they  assume  that  they'll 
be  in  a  position  to  tell  Congress  that  In- 
ventory growth  In  coming  months  will  revive 
and  again  be  an  expansionary  factor  In  the 
overall   economy. 

SEEN-    ADDING   STRENGTH   TO   THE   ECONOMT 

Since  there's  every  sign  that  Congress  will 
Quicklv  honor  President  Johnson's  bid  for 
restoration  of  the  l^n  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  equipment,  strategists  see  this  sec- 
tor adding  strength  to  the  overall  economy 
in  the  second  half,  too.  They  don't  expect 
the  tax  break  to  greatly  speed  the  capital 
spending  pace,  although  this  Is  possible. 
Thev  admit  that  they  underestimated  the 
degree  to  which  the  credit  suspension  last 
Oct.  10  would  damp  spending  plans. 

Even  speedy  restoration  wouldn't  have 
much  impact  on  actual  outlays  before  mid- 
year officials  say,  because  of  the  time  lag 
between  making  and  carrying  out  major 
bu-iiness-expanslon  projects.  So  on  this  as 
on  most  other  features  of  the  economy,  they 
relate,  they'll  probably  have  to  base  their 
case  for  higher  taxes  on  their  outlook  for 
the  future  rather  than  on  what  already 
shows  up  in  statistics. 

Federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  govern- 
ment spending  Is  In  a  strong  uptrend,  of 
course.  This  Is  one  of  the  factors  that  Ini- 
tially prompted  the  tentative  decision  to  seek 
a  tax  increase.  By  the  time  they  testify  for 
one,  Johnson  aides  add,  It's  quite  possible 
that  Congress  will  have  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's appropriations  requests  for  a  good 
many  popular  programs,  thus  adding  to  the 
inflationary  risk  from  a  widening  deficit. 

A    POSSIBLE    POSTPONEMENT 

Some    Of    the    more    politically    attuned 
strategists  doubt  that  these  reasons  will  be 
enough  to  sell  Congress  on  a  tax  Increase, 
assuming  that  they  and  the  President  himself 
don't  first  change  their  o^^-n  minds.     "The 
forecasts  will  be  on  our  side,  but  that's  all 
we'll  have,"  sighs  a  fiscal  expert,  "while  the 
Congressmen  will  have  all  the  statistics  on 
their  side."    A  likely  compromise,  some  fig- 
ure, would  be  to  postpone  the  recommended 
tax-rise  date  from  July  1  to  August,  Septem- 
ber or  even  October,  so  that  there  would  be 
more  time  to  withdraw  the  boost  altogether 
If  the  expected  upsurge  failed  to  materialize. 
While  they're  sure  It  ■will  be  used  against 
them  in  Congress,  officials  protest  that  the 
surprise  move  to  restore  the  7%  credit  now 
doesn't  mean  they  think  the  economy  will  be 
too  weak  to  stand   a   broad   tax  rise  come 
summer.     "It  wouldn't   be   consistent   with 
asking  for  an  Income-tax  Increase  right  now, 
but  of  course  we're  not  asking  for  one  right 
now,"  a  key  planner  says.    And  if  officials  do 
follow  through  with  a  formal  tax-boost  re- 
quest, he  adds,  they  figure  they  will  have  to 
make    Its    effect    on    corporations    relatively 
tougher  to  avoid  charges  that  Individuals  will 
bear  all  the  real  burden  because  businesses 
get  a  roughly  offsetting  tax  break  through 
the  7%  Investment  credit. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reetoration 
move  at  this  time.  In  fact,  appears  to  have 
been  a  political  one.    There  was  strong  fear 


that  the  Senate  would  bow  to  business  pres- 
sure and  tack  a  7 Tc -investment-credit  res- 
toration rider  onto  some  other  tax  bill  the 
Administration  wants  badly,  such  as  the  one 
to  Increase  the  Interest-equalization  tax 
that's  intended  to  curb  the  dollar  drain  Into 
purchases  of  foreign  securities.  "This  Ad- 
ministration," one  Insider  says,  "doesn't  Uke 
to  look  like  its  being  blackjacked  into  some- 
thing that  it  really  wants  to  do  anyway." 

The  economic  situation  in  the  capital- 
goods  industries  could  deteriorate,  ofliclals 
fear,  unless  the  credit  is  restored  soon.  The 
$63  '  billion  plant-and-equlpment-outlay 
total  projected  for  this  year  in  the  latest 
Government  survey  Is  only  about  $500  mil- 
lion below  the  analysts'  prior  private  esti- 
mate, though  the  outlay  pattern  worries 
them  Considering  the  sharp  cut  in  outlays 
planned  for  the  second  quarter,  some  ana- 
lvsts doubt  that  the  projected  second  half 
spending  upturn  would  actually  take  place 
without  an  earlv  restoration.  "Some  busi- 
nessmen mav  have  been  anticipating  restora- 
tion bv  Julv  1  when  they  filled  out  the  ques- 
tionna'lres."'  an  economist  suggests,  "so  that 
without  it,  they'd  be  cutting  back  too  hard 
despite  what  their  forecasts  say." 

RETAIL    SALES     REVISION 

The  drop  in  February  retail  sales  would  be 
viewed  more  pessimistically  by  top  analysts 
it  it  hadn't  been  accompanied  by  a  major 
upward  revision  of  the  January  figures. 
Inltiallv  shown  as  slipping  slightly  from  De- 
cember" to  $25,315,000,000,  January  volume 
was  revised  up  to  $25,703,000,000,  matching 
the  record  set  last  September.  The  un- 
usually large  revision  has  analysts  wonder- 
ing If  the  February  totals,  too,  may  prove  in- 

At  a  seasonally  adjusted  $25,277,000,000. 
the  February  figure  was  the  lowest  since  the 
$24  475,000.000  of  May  1966.  Durable-goods 
volume,  at  $7,733,000,000  In  February,  fell 
b'c  from  January  and  was  down  eTc  from 
the  year-earlier  level.  Nondurables  volume, 
at  $17  544,000.000  was  up  less  than  1'"  from 
Januarv  and  up  4%  from  February  1966. 

The  report  showed  that,  without  seasonal 
adjustment,  the  automotive  group's  Febru- 
ary sales  were  down  to  $3,905,000,000  from 
$4  194  000,000  In  January  and  more  steeply 
beiow  the  $4,366,000,000  of  February  1966. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
The  Outlook:  Appraisal  of  Current 
Trends  in  Business  and  Finance 
One  feature  of  general  business  today  Is 
that  It  has  been  showing  widespread,  and 
spreading,  spots  of  weakness  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  since  late  fall  official  Washington 
has  taken  numerous  measures  Intended  to 
stimulate  activtly.  The  proposal  made 
Thursday,  to  re-enact  tax  Incentives  sus- 
pended last  October  for  equipment  buying 
and  building  construction.  Is  only  the  latest 

of  many.  ,  ,  .      v,,„ 

It  Is  true  that  President  Johnson  In  his 
Stat€-of-the-Unlon  message  early  In  Janu- 
ary proposed  a  6%  Increase  across  the  board 
in  Federal  income  taxes  to  go  Into  effect  July 
1    which  he  says  he  still  wants  and  which 
would  tend  to  be  a  depressant  If  enacted. 
It  Is  also  true  that  Federal  agencies  have  put 
pressure   on   a    couple   of    industries   to    get 
them  to  roll  back  price  Increases.     But  the 
list  of  would-be  stimulants  Is  much  longer. 
Starting  chronologically,  let  us  cite  first  a 
number  of  decisions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve    authortUes    to    make    bank    credit 
more  abundant  and  cheaper.    After  decid- 
ing Sept.   13  and  Oct.  4  to  maintain  "firm 
but  orderly"  credit  conditions,  and  on  Nov. 
1  to  "maintain  generaUy  steady"  conditions, 
the  Fed's  Open  Market  Committee  changed 
course  Nov.  22.     It  resolved  to  conduct  its 
buying  and  selling  of  securities  "with  a  view 
to    attaining   somewhat    easier   conditions. 
This  wording  was  repeated  when  the  com- 
mittee met  Dec.  13.  ^         .,     *  ^ 
What  policies  this  committee  has  adopted 


since  then  won't  be  made  public  unUl  early 
1968,  but  the  effect  of  its  activities  has  been 
an  almost  continuous  week-by-week  in- 
crease In  commercial  banks'  reserves  avail- 
able for  lending  and  Investing.  This  process 
was  speeded  this  month  by  the  Feb.  28  deci- 
sion of  the  Reserve  Board  to  cut  the  cash 
reserves  that  banks  are  required  to  keep  be- 
hind savings  deposits,  and  was  reinforced  by 
fiu-ther  open-market  moves  to  ease  credit 

This  double  action  was  unusual.  In  the 
past  the  Fed  often  has  partially  offset  Its 
own  moves  to  cut  reserve  requirements  by 
temporarilv  restrictive  open-market  transac- 
tions, the  purpose  being  to  make  bank  lend- 
ing power  rise  gradually  rather  than  sud- 
denly. This  time  it  has  done  the  opposite — 
at  least  so  far— by  continuing  the  easing 
process  on  top  of  the  cut  in  reserves. 

Other  Governmental  actions  to  stimulate 
business  start  with  tl.e  fact  that  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  Federal  spending  pro- 
duced a  larger  rate  of  deficit,  measured  in 
total  effect  on  the  economic  system,  than  in 
any  other  quarter  since  Just  after  the  big 
tax  cuts  of  1964.  The  rate  was  $5  billion 
a  year. 

In  mid-January  the  prospective  rates  of 
deficit  on  the  same  basis  for  all  fiscal  196  < 
(to  June  301  and  fiscal  1968  were  projected 
at  $3.8  billion  and  $2.1  billion  respectively, 
not  as  big  as  the  fourth  quarter  rate  but 
still  stimulative.  Furthermore,  the  reduc- 
tion to  $2.1  blUion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
would  depend  on  enactment  of  the  6^c 
Income-ux  boost,  which  Congress  is  obvl- 
ouslv  going  to  be  reluctant  to  impose. 

a'  week  earlier  President  Johnson  had 
sought  to  offset  the  effect  of  this  6^.  tax- 
boost  proposal  by  promising  to  "do  every- 
thing in  a  President's  power  to  lower  Interest 
rates  and  ease  money."  -^s  a  first  step  to 
carry  out  this  resolve,  the  day  after  he  said 
thes'e  words  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  on  his  instructions,  cut  the  rate  on 
loans  bv  Its  regional  banks  to  savlngs-and- 
loan  associations  to  5^4  H:  from  B'-f.  It  also 
told  the  associations  they  could  count  on 
borrowing  $1  billion  more  from  the  system 
If  they  needed  the  funds  for  mortgage  loans. 
On  Jan.  31  the  Board  eased  the  restrictions 
It  maintains  on  loans  to  member  associa- 
tions. And  early  this  month  it  again  re- 
duced  the   rate  on   loans   to  members,  this 

time  to  51/2%- 

In  turn,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation joined  in  this  series  of  actions 
early  In  February  by  raising  the  prices  it 
pays  for  mortgages  that  lenders  want  to  sell 
In  order  to  make  new  loans.  And  a  month 
later  Fannie  Mae  got  $380  million  from  the 
Treasury,  mainly  to  buy  low-price  and 
medium-price  private  loans  made  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  starting  construction  of 
new  housing.  One  other  similar  move  a  few 
days  earner  was  the  releasing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  $175  million  for  highway 
construction,  out  of  $800  miUion  which  had 
been  kept  back  from  $4.1  billion  earlier  ap- 
propriated for  this  fiscal  year. 

Whether  the  coming  restoration  of  the  tax 
Incentives— which  In  truth  are  already  avail- 
able because  the  effective  date  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  to  be  March  9— will  qiilckly  spur 
new  spending  on  buildings  and  equipment 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  comments  from  busi- 
nessmen it  was  noticeable  that  those  who 
sell  equipment  were  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  likelv  effects  of  the  legislation  change 
than  general  businessmen — many  of  the 
latter  suggested  their  plans  wouldn't  change 
verv  much. 

But  one  thing  which  Is  sure  Is  that  the 
previous  stimulative  moves  haven't  yet 
stopped  a  mild  trend  towards  slowing  of  gen- 
eral business.  For  the  first  time  since  1962-63 
new  spending  on  plant  and  equipment 
threatens  to  decline  for  two  quarterly  pe- 
riods. Prices  for  more  and  more  goods  are 
being  shaded,  even  though  a  few  price  In- 
creases are  stlU  being  announced.  St«el  de- 
mand Is  soft  and  mills  have  put  off  hopes 
for  a  revival  to  the  third  or  fotirth  quarter. 
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Automobile,  appliance  and  textile  sales 
Eire  down  and  this  has  been  reflected  In  lay- 
offs. The  weakness  In  housing,  which 
though  up  from  October's  extreme  low  Ifl 
still  down  from  early  1966.  has  spread  to 
other  Itlnds  of  construction.  Factories' 
total  new  orders  are  down  and  sharp  declines 
are  reported  by  individual  Industries  such 
as  makers  of  machine  tools  and  rail  equip- 
ment. Finally,  the  shorter  hours  and  lay- 
offs mentioned  above  are  reflected  by  a  mild 
weakness  in  sales  of  all  retail  stores,  as  shown 
on  the  chart  at  the  top  of  the  column  just 
to  the  left  of  this  one. 

Altogether,  It  may  be  said  that  so  far  the 
shorlng-up  measures  have  been  principally 
reflected  In  stock-market  celebrations. 

— George  Shea. 

Forecasts  Found  Wide  op  the  Mark — Study 

Assesses     Many     Past     Predictions     on 

Economy 

Forecasters  of  the  gross  national  product 
generally  miss  the  mark  by  an  average  of 
$10-billlon,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  points  out  in  a  report  Issued  today. 

Economists  do  not  do  much  better  than 
amateur  forecasters  who  use  the  simple  de- 
vice of  projecting  the  total  value  of  goods 
and  services  by  using  the  percentage  gain 
of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  report. 

Victor  Zarnowltz.  professor  of  economics 
and  finance  at  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  wrote  the  re- 
port, "An  Appraisal  of  Short-Term  Economic 
Forecasts."  It  Is  the  first  report  In  an  In- 
vestigation of  a  large  number  of  forecasts  of 
general  economic  activity  In  the  United 
States  during:  1953  through  1964. 

LONGER   FORECASTS   TRICKIER 

Though  a  forecasting  error  of  $10-bllllon 
la  only  2  per  cent  of  the  average  level  of  the 
gross  national  product,  such  an  amount  Is 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly 
change. 

As  the  span  of  a  forecast  Increases,  ac- 
curacy tends  to  diminish,  it  was  noted. 
Errors  are  usu.UIy  small  In  forecasts  for  the 
next  three  to  six  montlis.  But  forecasts  for 
a  year  ahead  are  often  less  accurate  than  a 
mere  projection  of  the  year-earlier  percent- 
age gain. 

It  was  also  determined  that  forecasts  for 
the  gross  national  project  as  a  whole  are 
typically  much  better  than  those  for  the 
components  that  make  up  the  total.  These 
components  include  personal  consiunptlon 
expenditures,  gross  domestic  Investment, 
government  purchases  of  goods  and  services, 
net  exports  and  changes  In  business  Inven- 
tories. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  13,  1967 1 

Investment  View:   Downward  Trend 

Expected  To  Persist 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

New  York,  March  12— The  figures  derived 
from  the  latest  survey  of  business  capital 
expendltvire  intentions  were  released  last 
week.  No  doubt  they  were  quite  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  have  been  optimistic  about 
the  outlook  for  the  economy. 

Only  three  montlis  ago  the  executives  par- 
ticipating In  this  survey  Intended  to  spend 
more  money  for  new  plant  and  equipment  in 
the  first  and  second  quarterly  periods  this 
year  than  they  spent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
last  year.  Now  they  expect  to  spend  less-— 
not  only  less  than  the  fourth  quarter  but  less 
than  they  anticipated  only  three  months  ago. 

For  at  least  six  months,  this  column  has 
been  anticipating  that  the  unusually  long 
and  sharp  upward  trend  In  capital  expendi- 
tures would  be  reversed  In  the  first  half  of 
1967  and  probably  after  the  first  quarter. 
Evidently,  I  missed  It  by  one  quarterly  period. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  these  ex- 
penditures were  running  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $62.8  billion,  with  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  estimated  at  $62.6  billion  and  the  second 


quarter  at  $62.3  billion.  Three  months  ago 
the  respective  figures  were  $62,6  billion.  $63.3 
bUllon  and  $64.1  billion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  difference  Is  not  Im- 
portant. But  this  new  evidence  which  con- 
firms my  anticipation  of  a  reversal  in  the 
trend  Is  highly  significant.  In  the  light  of 
the  new  figures,  I  am  lmp>elled  to  repeat  once 
more  that  the  trends  of  business  capital  ex- 
p>enditure8  have  a  very  strong  Influence  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  sector, 
a  large  proportion  of  capital  expenditures  are 
paid  for  out  of  newly  created  debt.  They 
convert  this  new  debt  Into  payrolls  and  Into 
demand  for  materials.  There  is  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  sharp  and  uninterrupted 
rising  trend  in  these  expenditures  since  the 
first  quarter  of  1963  and  the  unusually  large 
percentage  Increases  in  personal  Income.  A 
flattening  out — or  more  probably  a  decline — 
In  capital  spending  will  almost  certainly  slow 
the  rate  of  growth  In  personal  Income  per- 
ceptibly. 

At  this  point  I  might  express  my  com- 
plete disagreement  with  the  survey's  fore- 
cast of  rising  capital  expenditures  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year.  In  spite  of  the 
proposed  reinstatement  of  the  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  effective  last  Thurs- 
day, the  fundamental  determinants  of  capital 
spending  strongly  suggest  that  a  downward 
trend  will  persist  through  the  balance  of  the 
year  at  a  minimum.  The  initial  stages  of 
that  trend  will  only  be  less  precipitously 
downward  than  Indicated  before  last  week's 
action  on  the  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation. 

As  the  Indicators  of  Impending  deteriora- 
tion in  the  economy  become  more  evident, 
it  is  highly  likely  that  there  will  be  a  series 
of  shifts  In  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  de- 
signed, hopefully,  to  counteract  the  historical 
sequences  of  the  classic  economic  forces 
which  now  appear  to  be  leading  the  economy 
into  a  period  of  adjustment.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whetiier  easier  credit,  or  the  re- 
instatement of  the  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation,  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
contemplated  6  per  cent  surcharge  on  Income 
taxes  can  do  the  Job. 

These  measures  will  not  encourage  busi- 
ness to  continue  the  recent  terrific  pace  of 
Inventory  accumulation  when  the  inventory 
position  Is  already  very  high. 

Those  same  measures  are  not  likely  to 
encourage  a  business  to  build  a  new  plant  In 
the  next  twelve  months  when  It  built  one 
last  year.  Nor  will  they  encourage  con.'=^um- 
ers  to  Increase  their  purchases  of  durable 
goods  when  they  have  bought  so  much  so 
recently. 

If  credit  is  eased  too  much  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  the  domestic  economy,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  worry  more  about  the  Inter- 
national payments  situation.  If  taxes  are 
not  to  be  increased,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  worry  more  about  a  very  substantial 
Government  deficit.  The  f)oint  la  that  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  help  the  domestic 
economy — i.e.,  to  counteract  the  normal  con- 
sequences of  excessive  operating  inventories 
and  excessive  "Inventories"  of  consumers'  and 
producers*  durable  goods — by  easier  credit 
and  the  avoidance  of  higher  taxes  without 
creating  other  serious  problems. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mar.  11,  1967] 
Wise  Economic  Move 

President  Johnson  Is  wisely  urging  con- 
gress to  restore  the  7  percent  tax  credit  on 
business  investment  and  the  fast  tax  write- 
off schedule  on  indtistrial  and  commercial 
buildings.  The  measures  were  suspended 
last  fall  to  cool  an  overheated  economy  and 
ease  inflationary  pressures.  At  the  time.  In- 
terest rates  were  at  a  peak  and  there  was 
excessive  demand  for  capital  Investment 
funds. 

The  pressures  have  eased.  The  president 
noted  that  interest  rates  have  fallen  as  much 


as  I'i  percent  since  September  and  the  home 
building  Industry  is  beginning  to  revive  as  a 
consequence.  Business  capital  spending  has 
begun  to  decline,  causing  worry  about  a  slow- 
down In  economic  growth. 

The  tax  credit  and  write-off  schedule 
which  represent  several  billion  dollars  in  tax 
relief  to  business,  were  to  have  been  rein- 
stated next  Jan.  1,  but  Johnson  wants  them 
restored  immediately. 

There  Is  nothing  contradictory  about  the 
on  again,  off  again  use  of  the  investment 
credit  and  write-off.  They  are  necessary  tools 
to  stabilize  the  economy. 

The  president's  reiterated  request  for  a  6- 
percent  surtax  on  individual  and  corporate 
Incomes  may  seem  inconsistent  with  his 
other  efforts  to  encourage  spending.  But  this 
Is  not  necessarily  so.     The  surtax  proposal 

allows  the  president  to  retain  an  option 

which  he  can  give  up  in  a  few  months  if  con- 
ditions demand — in  case  the  economy  heats 
up  too  fast  again.  Asking  congress  to  step 
a  bit  on  the  accelerator  while  simultaneously 
toeing  the  brakes  gives  him  greater  control 
over  the  economy  than  going  whole  hog  to- 
ward either  stimulation  or  retardation  of  the 
availability  of  money. 


L.B.J.  SUCCEEDS  IN  SLOWING  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  News  American  recently  com- 
mended President  Johnson  for  his  initia- 
tive in  seeking  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  not  to  build  a  vast  nationwide 
anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

This  editorial  shows  how  the  Johnson 
initiative  is  slowing  the  arms  race,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slowing  the  Arms  Race 

Acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  invitation  for  discussions  on 
FKJSSible  ways  of  limiting  the  arms  race  is 
definite  good  news.  For  the  mere  fact  that 
Moscow  has  agreed  to  such  talks  means  that 
the  looming  next  step  In  nuclear  escalation- 
wholesale  deployment  of  anti-missile  sys- 
tems— no  longer  need  be  considered  Inevi- 
table. 

Especially  Is  this  good  news  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Because  Moscow  has  recently 
been  installing  an  anti-missile  defense  sys- 
tem around  that  city.  It  had  been  feared  the 
U.S.  would  have  no  choice  but  to  tindertake 
deployment  of  otu-  own  Nike  X  missile  de- 
fense system,  now  still  in  the  research  and 
development  stage.  This  appallingly  expen- 
sive system  would  cost  as  much  as  $60  billion. 

Russia,  of  course,  has  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's Invitation  because  full  extension  of 
her  own  anti-missile  system  would  be  com- 
paratively even  more  expensive  to  its  econ- 
omy. Realistic  as  always,  the  Kremlin  master 
minds  apparently  have  decided  It  might  be 
wiser  at  this  time  to  limit  her  arms  pro- 
gram and  pay  more  attention  to  the  rising 
clamor  of  their  populace  for  more  consumer 
goods.  Economic  pressures,  not  humanitar- 
ian motives,  are  the  reason  for  the  decision. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  cause  for  being  highly 
optimistic  about  the  Impending  discussions. 
The  world  has  been  talking  disarmament  for 
20  years  with  little  noticeable  effect.  And  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  keeping  with  its  Communist 
double-cross  philosophy,  will  never  keep  any 
agreements  It  makes  when  it  no  longer  suits 
its  purposes  to  do  so. 

In  this  case  an  arms  slowdown  would  suit 
our  practical  purposes  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Russians.  So  if  even  a  temporary  respite 
in  the  arms  race  results  it  will  be  ail  to  the 
good. 
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President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
bis  initiative. 


MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL  COMMENDS 
MONRONEY-MADDEN  REFORM  BILL 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  great  newspapers,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  expressed  its 
warm  approval  for  the  Monroney-Mad- 
den  congressional  reform  bill  which  has 
Just  passed  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Congressional  Reform 
No  one  could  logically  argue  that  the  con- 
Bresslonal  reform  bill  passed  by  the  senate 
is  far  reaching  or  drastic.  But  the  wonder 
18  that  it  goes  as  far  as  it  does.  Congress 
has  shown  little  interest  in  reform  since  the 
LaFoUette-Monroney  reorganization  act  In 
1946— and  it  has  disregarded  much  of  that. 
The  new  measure  contains  some  goodies 
for  the  congressmen,  of  course.  They  will 
get  seven  instead  of  six  expense  paid  trips 
to  and  from  their  home  states  each  year. 
Each  senator  will  get  another  legislative  as- 
sistant. Senate  committees  will  get  addi- 
tional staff  members. 

There  are  two  notable  provisions  In  the  bill. 
one  would  scrap  the  historic  senate  role  in 
confirming  postmaster  appointments  and 
that  of  the  house  In  recommending  rural 
mall  carriers.  The  postmaster  general  would 
handle  these  matters  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
While  this  does  away  with  patronage  not  all 
congressmen  will  be  sorry.  Many  find  that 
they  make  more  enemies  in  selecting  a  post- 
master or  a  rural  mall  carrier  than  they  gain 
friends  and  Influence. 

The  bill  would  also  tighten  controls  over 
lobbying.  The  1946  act  required  lobbyists 
whose  "principal  purpose"  Is  to  Influence  leg- 
islation to  register  with  the  clerk  of  the 
house  or  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  The 
courts  Interpreted  "principal  purpose"  so 
rigidly  that  many  lobbyists  were  able  to 
argue  that  they  need  not  register.  The  law 
required  no  action  by  the  house  clerk  or  sen- 
ate secretary  to  Inspect  registrations  or  en- 
force the  law. 

Now  the  law  would  read  "stibstantlal  pur- 
pose." The  registrations  would  be  with  the 
comptroller  general,  who  would  be  charged 
with  enforcement.  Penalties  for  violators 
would  be  set  at  12  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  $10,000  fine. 

This  legislation  still  Ignores  basic  ethical 
regulations  for  congress.  It  does  not  show 
the  concern  of  the  1946  act  for  the  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  and  subcommittees.  But 
what  It  provides  is  good  and  the  house  should 
go  along  with  It. 


ROWAN  FINDS  TEACHERS  CORPS 
DOING  VITAL  JOB 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  faced  with  the  need 
of  the  new  Teachers  Corps  for  the  funds 
it  must  have  to  continue  the  fine  and 
vital  job  it  has  begim. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  has  been  a  leader 
in  fighting  for  the  Teacher  Corps  against 
serious  and  discouraging  odds.  He  de- 
ser\'es  great  credit. 

Carl  Rowan,  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  recently  wrote  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle showing  why  this  program  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Future  of  Teacher  Corps  in  Mahon's 

Hands 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

In      Chicago's      Shakespeare      Elementary 

School  one  day  last  fall,  35  third  graders  were 

designated  as  "slow  learners"  and  placed  In 

a  separate  class. 

These  youngsters  were  already  two  years 
behind  their  classmates  in  reading  and  other 
schoolwork.  The  "experts"  figured  that  by 
the  eighth  grade,  they  would  be  four  years 
behind. 

Then  some  teachers  who  had  some  extra 
time,  extra  skill  and  extra  concern  took  a 
look  at  those  35  voungsters.  Their  conclu- 
sion: Given  adequate,  sympathetic  Instruc- 
tion, all  but  two  of  these  children  can  com- 
plete high  school  with  adequate  grades,  make 
competent  career  decisions,  and  become  re- 
sponsible, self-supporting  members  of  society. 
The  teacher  team  that  cared,  and  took  that 
extra  look  at  35  kids  who,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  9  had  been  consigned  to  failure,  are  part 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

There  are  now  1,213  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers trying  to  carry  that  extra  care,  that  spe- 
cial skill,  that  vitally  needed  Imagination, 
into  the  slum  schools  of  ill  school  districts 
In  our  urban  and  rural  slums. 

They  are  hardlv  a  token  of  what  is  needed 
is  the  Chicagos,  New  Torks,  and  Hernando, 
Misslssippis  of  America. 

But  the  school  superintendents,  mayors 
and  other  astute  obsei;vers  already  have  seen 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
offers  something  without  which  the  anti- 
poverty  program  cannot  succeed. 

They  know  that  if  we  cannot  alter  old 
processes  where  Insldlotis  hopelessness  is 
drilled  into  8-  and  9-year-olds,  that  if  we 
cannot  educate  these  children  and  lift  them 
above  the  despair  that  engulfed  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  then  there  Is  no  hope 
for  our  inner  cities.  And  there  Is  little  hope 
that  we  can  cut  our  relief  rolls;  or  win  any 
real  victories  over  crime;  or  improve  in  any 
lasting  wav  the  relations  between  the  races. 
So.  educators  around  the  country  are  ask- 
ing for  three  times  as  many  Teacher  Corps 
teams  as  they  have.  Whether  they  get  them, 
or  keep  the  ones  they  have,  will  probably  be 
decided  by  a  tall,  gentle-natured  Texan. 

He  is  George  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Since  the 
death  of  Rep.  John  Fogarty.  the  House  sub- 
committee that  must  pass  on  President 
Johnson's  request  for  additional  funds  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  full  of  conflict,  and 
Is  more  anti-Great  Society  than  It  was  before. 
Many  vital  issues  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  may  live  or  die  by  the 
margin  of  one  vote  In  this  panel.  Thus  Ma- 
hon's influence  Is  likely  to  be  crucial. 

Probably  he  alone  can  remove  from  the 
"stepchild"  category  a  program  that  has  re- 
ceived effusive  praise  from  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple such  as  Jack  J.  Efurd,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Gentry,  Ark.;  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City,  and  Alfred  Gilpin, 
president  of  the  Indian  Tribal  Council  and 
a  school  board  member  In  Macy,  Nelw. 

Congressional  enthusiasm  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  seemed  widespread  In  Congress  in  1965 
when  President  Johnson  proposed  creation 
of  a  large  force  of  Idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  would  supplement  the  staffs  of 
slum  schools.  It  was  no  secret  to  congress- 
men that  many  teachers  shunned  these 
schools.  (An  official  In  Boston  recently  pro- 
posed "combat  pay"  for  teachers  serving  In 
certain  slum  schools.) 

So  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  spelled 
out  a  program  under  which  a  team  com- 
posed of  one  master  teacher  and  several 
interns    (often   former   Peace   Corps   volun- 


teers who  are  paid  $75  to  $125  a  week  while 
undergoing  intensive  summer  training)  Is 
assigned  to  schools  to  work  with  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Congress  authorized  $64,000,000  for  the 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  June 
30.  It  finally  got  around  to  appropriating 
only  $7,500,000.  The  President  has  asked  for 
a  supplemental  allocation  of  $12,500.000 — or 
enough  to  train  2.500  more  interns  this 
summer. 

That  Is  what  is  before  the  subcommittee 
now  chaired  bv  Rep.  Daniel  Flood.  D-Pa. 
And  the  President  has  asked  $36,000,000  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Richard  Graham,  director  of  the  Corps,  re- 
cently asked  school  districts  for  a  frank 
appraisal  of  the  program.  Of  the  79  reports 
received  so  far,  77  districts  asked  for  more 
Teacher  Corps  teams,  one  was  happy  with 
what  it  had,  and  one  district  was  critical 
of  the  personnel  it  received. 

Not  a  bad  record  for  a  program  that  is 
being  run  on  peanuts. 

Mahon  is  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  hold 
down  spending.  But  he  Just  might  find  the 
Teacher  Corps  a  place  where  he  can  strike 
a  blow  for  decency  and  dignity  for  a  lot  of 
long-neglected  kids  and  still  not  get  the  feel- 
ing that  he's  bankrupting  the  treastiry. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON:   MAN  OF 
PEACE 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  news  conference  March  9,  the  Pres- 
ident again  made  crystal  clear  that  he  is 
prepared  to  pursue  any  honorable  path 
to  a  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam— if  he 
receives  some  clear  signal  that  the  other 
side  is  willing  to  do  the  same.  He  has 
not  yet  received  such  a  signal,  and  he 
must  therefore  continue  the  mlUtary  and 
economic  policies  which  sustain  the  Viet- 
nsunese  in  their  fight  to  defend  their 
freedom  and  territorial  integrity. 

The  burden  which  the  President  bears 
today  is  especially  hea\T.  He  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  sacrifices  of  both 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  in  this  tragic 
war.  Just  before  the  March  9  press  con- 
ference he  expressed  the  Nation's  feeling 
toward  one  brave  young  American  soldier 
by  presenting  him  with  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  valor  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

I  know  that  President  Johnson  would 
much  rather  be  giving  out  peace  medals 
than  medals  for  bravery  under  fire. 
President  Johnson  is  a  man  of  peace.  He 
knows  that  the  best  kind  of  world  is  one 
without  arms  and  bombs  and  armies. 
Yet  his  responsibilities  call  him  to  make 
necessary  judgments  which  have  military 
consequences. 

He  will  keep  ever>'  avenue  open  to 
peace.  He  will  explore  new  avenues  to 
peace.  And  he  needs  and  deserves  the 
support  of  ever\-  Member  of  this  body  in 
all  his  efforts. 


SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CON\^ENTION  WOULD  BE 
MAJOR  LIFT  TO  RULE  OF  LAW— 
XXXVII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory has  offered  us  both  abundant  evi- 
dence and  conclusive  proof  that  there 
exist  only  two  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  and  nations :  law  or 
force.  We  have  also  learned  that  in  any 
human  situation,  where  law  is  not  firmly 
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established,  force  must  be  the  absolute 
arbiter  of  men's  differences. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  are  an  honest  and 
hopeful  effort  to  assert  the  rule  of  law 
throughout  the  world.  Implicit  in  these 
conventions  is  the  clear  recognition  by 
civilized  men  that  peace  can  only  exist 
when  men  are  willing  to  settle  their  con- 
troversies by  agreement  instead  of  by 
violence.  ^  x    u 

These  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery,  are  admittedly  a  small  step 
toward  law  and  away  from  force  as  the 
arbiter  of  human  disputes.  The  moral 
persuasion  of  these  conventions  is  their 
greatest   strength. 

Regimes  which  still  resort  to  forced 
labor,  still  condone  slavery,  and  still  de- 
prive women  of  full  political  equality 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  high  degree 
of  international  agreement  on  opposing 
these  practices.  Those  regimes  and  their 
leaders  deserve  the  opprobrium  of  civi- 
lized society.  While  Senate  ratification 
of  these  Human  Rights  Conventions  re- 
quires no  domestic  nor  legislative  up- 
heaval in  the  United  States,  other  na- 
tions— in  order  to  comply— will  have  to 
change  and  to  sacrifice.  We  can  en- 
courage that  change  and  ease  that  sacri- 
fice by  putting  the  United  States  squarely 
on  record  in  favor  of  these  minimal 
standards  of  human  rights. 

Let  everyone  and  every  nation  know 
where  the  United  States  stands.  Let 
them  know  that  we  supi>ort  the  rule  of 
law  and  not  the  recourse  to  violence  in 
the  settling  of  international,  as  well  as 
national,  disputes. 

As  President  Kennedy  so  profoundly 
observed  in  urging  Senate  ratification  of 
these  conventions : 

There  Is  no  society  so  advanced  that  It  no 
longer  needs  periodic  recommltmenta  to 
human    rights. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  Senate  to  make 
that  recommitment  by  ratifying  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 
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WHY  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  other  Senators,  I  recently 
viewed  a  Defense  Department  film  en- 
titled "Why  Vietnam?"  The  question  is 
never  answered.  In  fact,  this  film  raises 
far  more  questions  than  it  answers — not 
only  concerning  our  reasons  for  being  in 
Vietnam  but  also  about  our  own  country. 

"Why  Vietnam?"  was  intended,  we  are 
told,  to  be  shown  to  our  GI's  in  training 
camps  while  in  training  for  service  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Of  course,  in  a  war 
as  miserable  as  this  Vietnamese  civil  war, 
in  which  the  reasons  for  our  being  In- 
volved are  not  quite  clear  to  anyone,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  generals  and  civilian  officials  in 
the  Pentagon,  it  may  appear  necessary  to 
some  of  our  military  leaders  to  give  our 
boys  a  bit  of  brainwashing  before  they 
leave,  to  give  them  some  reasons  for 
fighting  a  ground  war  in  Vietnam,  a 
small  far-off  country  of  no  strategic  or 
economic  importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  However,  now  we  dis- 
cover that  more  than  1,600  copies  of  this 


film  are  being  distributed  free  of  ciiarge 
to  civic  groups,  church  groups,  schools, 
or  persons  or  groups  asking  for  it.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Defense  Department  appear 
to  feel  it  is  necessary  to  propagandize  all 
Americans  as  well  as  the  boys  fighting  in 

Vietnam.  ,,  ^   w 

This  "educational"  film,  so-called,  be- 
gins not  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  but 
with  a  parade  of  Nazi  storm  troopers  in 
Hitlers  Germany  in  1938.  on  the  eve  of 
the  signliig  of  the  Munich  agreement. 
We  then  hear  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  stating  that 
England  and  Germany  could  and  would 
never  wage  war  against  one  another,  and 
that  this  fact  had  achieved  "peace  in  our 
lime."  Scenes  are  then  shown  of  Mus- 
solini's invasion  of  Ethiopia,  of  the 
Korean  war.  and  finally  we  ai-e  brought 
to  Vietnam.  The  implication  is  clear. 
The  allegation  is  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, like  Hitler's  "Anschluss"  in  Austria, 
is  a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  and  in- 
vasion by  an  outvSide  aggressor.  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  or  Mao  Tse-tung— it  is  never 
really  clear  which— is  alleged  to  be  a 
modern  Hitler,  and  that  for  the  United 
States  not  to  go  to  fight  in  Vietn^im  would 
be  an  act  of  appeasement. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  iiistorical- 
ly  there  never  was  a  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam; and  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
specifically  stated  that  the  nth  parallel 
was  a  temporary  demarcation  line  di- 
viding Vietnam  into  North  and  South 
Vietnam  at  that  parallel. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  film. 
The  picture  is  not  one  of  Communist 
aggression  with  Communist  China  ulti- 
mately the  chief  aggressor.  It  is  filled 
with  gory  pictures  of  Vietcong  terrorism. 
However,  there  is  not  one  picture  of  the 
destruction  and  human  suffering 
wrought  by  our  bombing  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  by  the  ground  fight- 
ing between  American  GI's  and  the  Viet- 
cong. There  is  not  one  picture  of  a 
Vietnamese  child  horribly  burned  by  one 
of  our  napalm  bombs,  although  thou- 
sands of  such  terrible  incidents  have 
been  recorded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Meanwhile, 
back  in  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  are  giving  pious 
speeches,  assuring  the  world  that  "we 
seek  no  wider  war."  The  narrator  tells 
us  that  North  Vietnam  and  China  seek 
to  dominate  southeast  Asia — and  ulti- 
mately the  whole  world.  He  Implies  that, 
they  would  have  the  capacity  to  do  so  if 
the  United  States  had  not  responded  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  plea  for  help. 

Think  of  It,  Mr.  President,  this  paper 
tiger.  Communist  China,  with  750  mil- 
lion people.  85  percent  of  the  population, 
without  any  navy  and  only  an  obsolete 
air  force,  no  nuclear  capability  what- 
soever except  the  crudest  plants  that 
carmot  be  operable  to  convey  nuclear 
warheads  within  8  to  10  years.  The  au- 
thor implies  that  they  would  have  the 
capacity  to  do  all  of  this,  conquer  the 


world,   if    the   United   States   had   not 
answered  the  South  Vietnamese  call  for 

help. 

Very  definitely,  this  film  is  propa- 
ganda, pure  and  simple.  The  question  is 
asked:  "What  are  we  fighting  for?"  The 
architects  of  our  Vietnam  policy  answer, 
of  course,  that  we  are  fighting  for  such 
lofty  principles  as  individual  freedom 
and  a  government  which  allows  the  truth 
to  prosper.  These  Pentagon  leaders  and 
the  film  narrator  roundly  condemn  the 
Red  Chine.se  Government  for  mass  in- 
doctrination of  its  population. 

However,  v.hen  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens — including  our 
schoolchildren— are  being  shown  at  gov- 
ernment expense  a  film  which  so  dis- 
torts  facts— a  film  which  was  supposedly 
intended  only  to  boost  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men — one  may  ask:  "What  are 
we  fighting  for?" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi'oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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JUDGMENT  AGAINST  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE 
TRIBE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE 
RESERVATION  IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  69.  S.  1191. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1191)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  S.  1191 
raises  essentially  the  same  legal  questions 
that  were  raised  in  behalf  of  S.  1171, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Senators  Met- 
CALF  and  Mansfield,  and  upon  which 
favorable  action  was  taken  today. 

The  need  for  tills  bill  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  Southern  Utes  of  southern 
Colorado  and  part  of  New  Mexico  be- 
cause the  law  provides  that  before  these 
funds  may  be  disbursed  for  the  judg- 
ments awarded  under  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  specific  legislation  must  be 
enacted  that  sets  forth  the  purposes  for 
which  said  funds  will  be  used. 

The  plan  of  the  Southern  Utes  may  be 
found  In  the  report  on  file  with  the  Sen- 
ate, in  a  letter  from  the  Albuquerque 
area  office,  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  which  begins  on  page  3  of 
the  report.  I  simply  refer  to  it.  The 
plan  has  been  gone  over  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
five  paragraphs  of  the  report,  citing  the 
purpose  and  the  need  for  this  bill,  be 
printed  in  my  remarks  at  this  place  in 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 


from  Report  No.  65  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1191,  Introduced  by 
Senator  AUoit,  is  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  a  judgment  awarded  the  Southern  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Southern  tJte  Reservation.  Ckslo., 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  In  Colorado  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket  No.  327 
may  be  used  as  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  It  also  exempts  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  Income  taxes  any  funds  dis- 
tributed to  tribal  members. 

The  judgment  funds  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  AprU  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  108),  are  on 
deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  tribe  In  an  Interest-bearing  account. 
This  bill  authorized  the  use  of  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  Interest.  The  current  balances 
in  the  Treasiu-y  are  $1,456,832.98  In  the  prin- 
cipal account  and  $70,855.90  In  the  Interest 
account. 

NEED 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  in  order  for 
the  funds  awarded  to  the  tribes  to  be  ex- 
pended. The  annual  appropriations  act  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  provides  the 
judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  not  be  available  for  advances 
untu  specific  legislation  has  been  enacted 
that  sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which  said 
funds  will  be  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  April  30,  1965  (79 
Stat.  108),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  in  docket  Nimi- 
bered  327,  and  the  interest  thereon,  less 
payment  of  attorneys  fees  and  expenses,  may 
be  Invested,  expended,  or  advanced  for  any 
purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such 
funds  that  may  be  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  AT  FORT 
ADAMS.    NEWPORT.  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  much  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  have  a  Government  house  built 
on  a  site  at  Fort  Adams,  in  my  home  city 
of  Newport,  and  administered  by  the 
Navy.  Such  a  house  would  be  a  restful 
haven  both  for  leaders  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  for  visiting  chiefs  of  state 
who  could  stay  there,  either  before  or 
after  visiting  the  President  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Sometimes  the  visiting  chiefs  of  state 
or  foreign  government  leaders  are  in 
this  country  for  imoflBcial  reasons,  such 
as  medical  treatment,  and  they  may  need 
to  convalesce  or  rest  for  a  few  days.  A 
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Government  house  could  serve  a  very 
real  need  in  looking  after  such  individ- 
uals. 

In  addition,  it  would  mean  that  if  a 
President  plans  to  again  visit  Newport, 
as  some  17  have,  he  would  have  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  stay.  It  might  also 
mean  that  the  Vice  President  and  other 
senior  officials  of  our  Government  would 
have  a  place  where  they  could  either 
stay  themselves  or  where  their  official 
guests  could  temporarily  visit. 

In  recent  years,  President  Kennedy, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Newport. 
had  contemplated  having  a  temporary 
summer  residence  in  Newport,  and.  in 
fact,  had  made  arrangements  to  rent 
such  a  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  predecessor.  President  Eisenhower, 
also  vacationed  frequently  at  Newport 
and  stayed  at  Fort  Adams. 

And  when  not  employed  in  these  ways, 
such  a  Government  house  could  well  be 
used  by  the  Naval  War  College  as  both 
a  conference  center  and  a  place  for  its 
visiting  lecturers  to  stay. 

With  the  newly  regenerated  interest 
in  the  Americas  Cup  Races;  the  rapidly 
increasing  tourist  interest  in  Newport  as 
a  cultural  center  with  not  only  the  Jazz 
and  Folk  Festival  but  also  the  plans  to 
stage  summer  performances  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  this  city  is  becoming 
ever  more  appropriate  for  VIP's  from 
other  countries  to  visit  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

As  to  the  practical  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available,  let  us  look  first  at  trans- 
portation. Allegheny  Airline's  new  jet 
flight  from  Washington  can  bring  visi- 
tors to  Providence's  Theodore  Francis 
Green  Airport  In  an  hour.  There  is 
connecting  commercial  air  service,  which 
takes  only  about  10  minutes,  to  the  New- 
port Air  Park.  If  the  flight  is  by  Gov- 
ernment jet,  of  course,  the  plane  can 
land  at  Quonset  Naval  Air  Station,  with 
the  final  airlift  by  Navy  helicopter;  or 
if  flying  weather  is  prohibitively  bad,  by 
Navy  surface  craft. 

As  for  other  services,  if  the  occasion 
involves  a  recuperating  foreign  chief  of 
state,  the  Nation  has  no  finer  center  of 
medicine  than  the  Boston  area.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  a  few  minutes  distant 
from  Newport  by  air  and  an  hour  by  car. 
The  Newport  Ah-  Park — Newport's  air 
field — is  at  present  being  extensively  im- 
proved. The  field  is  being  lengthened 
and  fitted  out  for  day  and  night  use  by 
modern  aircraft  of  most  types.  These 
improvements  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted this  summer. 

Security  arrangements  are  always  Im- 
portant considerations  when  housing 
chiefs  of  state.  The  historic  Fort  Adams 
site  can  be  much  more  easily  protected 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  security  guards  than 
could  private  housing  facilities. 

Also,  the  maintenance  of  such  a  Gov- 
ernment house  would  be  quite  simply 
handled  by  the  same  naval  administra- 
tive capability  that  handles  Brenton  Vil- 
lage— the  complex  of  low-cost  housing 
for  Naval  War  College  officer  students 
currently  living  on  the  Fort  Adams  prop- 
erty. 

My  final  thought  on  this  subject  Is 
that  international  jet  service  Is  now  so 
efficient  that  chiefs  of  state  from  all  over 
the  world  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  in- 


vited to  visit  the  United  States  more 
frequently  than  in  the  past.  So  the  de- 
mand for  such  a  dwelling  Is  bound  to 
increase.  I  need  not  emphasize  that 
water-front  property  on  the  northeast 
coast  is  rapidly  becoming  scarcer,  and 
it  makes  practical  sense,  therefore,  to  ex- 
ploit in  this  way  the  Government's 
possession  of  this  fine  piece  of  land  in 
Newport — now. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  March  1967  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine there  is  an  article  under  the  section 
known  as  The  Easy  Chair,  by  John 
Fischer.  The  subject  of  the  article  is, 
"Field  Notes  on  the  Europeans."  The 
subheading  is  "A  Cautiously  Optimistic 
Report  on  the  New  Temper  of  Our  Allies, 
Ex-AlUes,  and  Not-Quite-Enemies." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  several  additional  minutes,  so 
that  I  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  various  excerpts  from  this  report 
by  Mr.  Fischer. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  these 
excerpts,  the  entire  article  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Fischer  says 
that: 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  that 
has  happened  In  Europe  during  the  past 
decade  is  a  change  In  mcx)d. 

He  states  further : 

Today  both  fevers  seem  much  abated.  No- 
body I  spoke  to  was  really  fearful,  in  the  old 
bone-deep  way — not  of  a  Soviet  attack,  a  re- 
surgence of  Nazism,  a  proletarian  uprising, 
the  suppression  of  the  workers  by  the  wicked 
bourgeois,  or  even  of  an  atomic  war.  Vestiges 
of  fear  remain,  of  course,  especially  among 
the  older  people.  Germany  Is  still  loathed 
and  mistrusted  by  most  Eastern  Exiropeans. 
plus  many  Western  ones.  Anti-Semitism  ap- 
pears to  be  endemic.  In  a  low-grade,  muflfled 
form,  throughout  much  of  Austria  and  South 
Germany.  Local  antagonisms  persist — Croat 
vs.  Serb,  Fleming  vs.  Walloon,  Italian  vs. 
Austrian  in  the  disputed  areas  of  the  Tyrol. 
But  these  obsessions  now  seemed  drained 
of  most  of  their  virulence.  They  don't  arouse 
the  murdero\is  enthusiasm  of  the  feuds  one 
still  encounters  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean— Greek  against  Turk,  Arab  against 
Jew — nor  do  they  dominate  the  political 
scene  and  the  coffeehouse  conversations  as 
they  did  only  a  few  years  back. 

Further  on  Mr.  Fischer  says: 
Even  the  Communists  no  longer  pret<nd 
that  they  hope  t<3  take  over  Europe  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  Nor  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that,  if  they  did,  they  could  build  a 
New  Jerusalem.  For  a  long  while  Europeans 
have  been  watching  Communism,  in  its  sev- 
eral varieties,  in  actual  operation;  and  this 
security  has  dispelled,  probably  for  good, 
their  visions  of  a  classless  Camelot. 

And  further  on — 

As  the  apocalyptic  ambitions  of  the  Left 
have  evaporated,  so  have  those  of  the  Right. 
Fascism  and  Nazism  are  now  about  as  dead 
as  Zoroastrianism;  and  I  could  find  no  sign 
that  they  are  likely  to  revive. 

Then  further  on.   Mr.   Fischer  says: 

•■In  their  hearts,"  he  said,  "the  people  of 

Europe  already  have  abandoned  the  NATO 
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alliance.  They  think  you  Americans  will  pro- 
tect them  against  any  possibility  of  Soviet 
aggression,  for  your  own  reasons.  But  they 
don't  think  It  necessary  any  longer  for  them 
to  share  the  cost  of  that  protection.  And  the 
United  States  can  do  nothing  to  make  them 
pay. 

"Suppose  you  threaten  to  pull  your  troopa 
out  of  Europe?  They  would  shrug.  For 
they  believe — rightly  or  wrongly — that  a 
NATO  ground  army  is  no  longer  needed.  The 
American  nuclear  umbrella  Is  defense 
enough.  Besides,  they  expect  you  to  with- 
draw most  of  your  forces  anyway,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Vietnam.  When  Mr.  McNamara 
assures  us  that  he  has  no  such  intention,  he 
simply  Is  not  believed  " 

Further  on,  again  quoting  from  Mr. 
Fischer's  article: 

"You  keep  begging  us  to  buy  your  weapons, 
to  help  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  your  army  in 
Germany.  Why  should  we?  We  can  make 
our  own  machine  guns — and  you  can  support 
your  soldiers  wherever  you  like.  You  fuss 
about  our  trade  with  the  3<ivlet  bloc,  and  tell 
us  we  ought  to  help  feed  India,  and  warn  us 
not  to  sell  arms  to  the  Arabs.  Forgive  me  \f 
I  sound  rude,  but  we  are  tired  of  these  moral 
lectures.  We  are  no  longer  an  occupied 
country,  and  our  government  now  ought  to 
be  deciding  for  Itself  what  is  good  for  Ger- 
many, without  advice  from  foreigners." 

To  cite  one  more  example,  an  Italian  Jour- 
nalist— a  perceptive  and  charming  young 
woman — suggested  that  Dean  Rusk  makes 
himself  "look  like  a  clown"  when  he  asks  our 
European  allies  for  support  In  the  Pacl0c. 
or  for  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
"He  should  know,"  she  said,  "that  we  simply 
laugh  at  him.  Perhaps  big  rich  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  Russia  can  afford 
to  get  Involved  in  such  far-off  places — but 
we  have  plenty  to  do  at  home."  (Even  "at 
home"  the  Europeans  often  are  glad  to  let 
Uncle  Sam  pick  up  the  tab.  When  floods 
ravaged  Florence  and  Venice  last  winter,  very 
few  wealthy  Italians  gave  a  ringle  lira  to  res- 
cue their  damaged  art  treasures.  They  were 
confident  that  contributions  would  flow  In 
from  America— as  they  did.  I 

One  final  comment,  if  no  one  seeks  the 
floor.    Again  quoting  from  Mi*.  Rscher: 

The  disquieting  fact.  It  seems  to  me,  is  our 
slowness  in  adjusting  our  own  policies  and 
attitudes  to  the  changed  atmosphere  of 
Europe.  Not  only  our  diplomats,  but  otu" 
Congressmen,  editorial  writers,  and  business- 
men operating  abroad  sound — all  too  often — 
as  if  we  were  still  living  in  the  postwar  era. 
Their  unconscious  assumption  is  that  Europe 
still  needs,  and  wants,  our  leadership,  as  It 
did  during  the  years  of  the  Marshall  Plan; 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  Exuropean  help, 
or  at  least  understanding.  In  our  own  under- 
takings; and  that  we  will  wield  considerable 
leverage  on  European  policies  and  public 
opinion. 

These  things  are  no  longer  true.  And  we 
do  indeed  "look  like  a  clown"  it  we  pretend 
they  are. 

If  we  can  no  longer  expect  much  sympathy 
or  understanding,  we  can  at  least  command 
respect.  To  do  so.  we  need  to  change  our 
own  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  Europe. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  any  display 
of  chagrin  or  bad  temper:  it  simply  means  a 
certain  coolness  and  detachment.  A  re- 
luctance to  give  advice.  A  readiness  to  let 
the  Europeans  solve  their  own  problems,  con- 
duct their  own  quarrels,  clean  up  their  own 
messes.  A  thlnning-out  of  our  overstaffed 
embassies,  to  reduce  the  official  American 
presence.  Possibly  a  withdrawal  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  armed  forces — getting  In 
return  the  best  possible  diplomatic  bargain 
from  Russia. 

Such  a  course  would  not  Imply  a  retreat 
Into  Isolationism.  De  Gaulle  Is  no  doubt 
right  In  assuming  that.  If  the  crunch  comes, 


we  would  m  our  own  self-interest  have  to 
help  protect  Western  Europe.  But  he  Is 
probably  also  right  In  calculating  that  no 
Soviet  attack  is  likely  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  So  long  as  that  is  true,  why 
shouldn't  we  let  the  Europeans  carry  the 
main  burden  of  their  standing  ground 
defense? 

Perhaps,  too,  a  little  less  generosity  would 
be  a  good  thing.  Seldom  guilty  of  it  them- 
selves, most  Europeans  are  suspicious  of  It 
In  others.  It  Indicates,  they  believe,  that 
one  Is  either  a  fool  or  has  some  hidden  mo- 
tive. This  suspicion,  rooted  In  millennia  of 
peasant  folk-wisdom,  is  one  reason  why  they 
talk  so  much  about  "American  Imperialism." 
They  simply  cannot  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  have  poured  billions  of  dollars 
of  aid  into  ruined  Europe  unless  It  hoped,  in 
some  sinister  fashion,  to  gain  control  of  the 
European  economy  ...  or  bribe  the  local 
politicians  ...  or  get  rid  of  farm  sur- 
pluses ...  or  something  equally  selfish.  Or 
if  not,  we  must  be  idiots,  deserving  contempt. 

So  we  might  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
de  Gaulle,  the  most  respected  man  in  Europe. 
He  Is  reserved,  even  chilly.  He  gives  no  fa- 
vors, and  asks  none.  He  drives  hard  bar- 
gains. First  and  always  he  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  interests  of  his  own  country.  And 
he  embodies,  more  than  any  other  individual, 
the  new  spirit  of  nationalism  which  charac- 
terizes the  post-postwar  period. 

We  might  not  find  It  easy  to  emulate  his 
aloofness,  because  for  a  whole  generation — 
from  the  rise  of  Hitler  to  the  fall  of  Khru- 
shchev— we  had  to  watch  events  in  Europe 
with  an  anxious,  hand-wringing  Intensity. 
Then  anything  that  happened  there  pro- 
foundly affected  our  vital  interests.  Today 
that  Is  no  longer  the  case.  What  is  hap- 
pening may  be  a  disappointment — certainly 
Europe  Is  taking  a  shape  far  different  from 
the  confederated  continent  we  once  hoped 
for— but  It  Is  hardly  a  threat.  We  have  no 
need,  then,  to  be  so  nervously  solicitous. 

If  we  do  learn  to  behave  with  a  bit  more 
detachment — with  more  regard  for  our  own 
concerns  and  less  for  theirs — we  may  dis- 
cover ourselves  getting  along  surprisingly  well 
with  our  European  friends.  For  such  a 
stance  would  Imply  the  respect,  and  the 
recognition  of  Independence,  which  the  new 
mood  of  Europe  demands  above  all  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  food  for  thought  in  what  Mr. 
Fischer  has  to  say. 

Exhibit  1 

The  E.'isv  Chair  :  Field  Notes  on  the 

Europeans 

(By  John  Fischer) 

{A  cautiously  optimistic  report  on  the  new 
temper  of  our  allies,  ex-alliea,  and  not-quite- 
enem.ies.) 

Perhaps  the  moet  significant  thing  that 
has  happened  in  Europe  during  the  past 
decade  is  a  change  In  mood.  It  has  come 
about  so  gradually  that  many  Europeans  may 
themselves  be  scarcely  aware  of  It.  Such 
a  shift  In  attitude  and  emotional  tone  can 
only  be  sensed,  not  gauged  with  precision. 
Yet  it  Is  unmistakably  there,  and  It  may  be 
a  major  Influence  In  shaping  the  style  of 
European  life  for  a  long  while  to  come. 

So  at  least  It  seems  to  me,  after  six  weeks 
of  Intensive  conversations  with  Europeans, 
This  time  the  outlook  and  temper  of  nearly 
all  the  people  I  talked  to  seemed  markedly 
different  from  anything  I  had  observed  be- 
fore. The  change  may,  I  suspect,  indicate 
the  end  of  the  postwar  p>erold,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  segment  of  European  history 
which  does  not  yet  have  a  name. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  is  a  sharp 
fall  In  emotional  temperature.  In  the  years 
Just  before  World  War  II — and  for  a  long 
while  after— practically  every  European  you 
met  had  passionate  feelings  about  politics. 
He  would  assure  you  that  if  The  Knemy  won 


the  next  election  (or  coup  d'etat)  that 
would  mean  the  end  of  his  nation,  if  not 
Western  civiUzatlon.  If  his  side  triumphed, 
however,  Utopia  would  be  a-dawnlng.  Poj 
until  quite  recently  nearly  everybody — cer- 
tainly all  intellectuals — believed  fervently  in 
some  kind  of  panacea:  Socialism,  Fascism, 
Communism,  Trotskyism,  the  Restoration  of 
the  Banat,  or  whatever.  And  they  were 
equally  obsessed  with  deep  fears. 

Today  both  fevers  seem  much  abated. 
Nobody  I  spoke  to  was  really  fearful,  in  the 
old  bone-deep  way — not  of  a  Soviet  attack, 
a  resurgence  of  Nazism,  a  proletarian  uprls- 
Ing,  the  suppression  of  the  workers  by  the 
wicked  Ix/Urgeois,  or  even  of  an  atomic  war 
Vestiges  of  fear  remain,  of  course,  especially 
among  the  older  i>eople.  Germany  is  still 
loathed  and  mistrusted  by  most  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans, plus  many  Western  ones.  Anti- 
Semitism  appears  to  be  endemic,  in  a  low- 
grade,  muffled  form,  throughout  much  of 
Austria  and  South  Germany.  Local  antag- 
onisms persist — Croat  vs.  Serb,  Fleming  vs. 
Walloon,  Italian  vs.  Austrian  in  the  disputed 
areas  of  the  Tyrol.  But  these  obsessions 
now  seemed  drained  of  most  of  their  viru- 
lence. They  don't  arouse  the  murderous  en- 
thusiasm of  the  feuds  one  still  encounters  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean-Greek  against 
Turk,  Arab  against  Jew — nor  do  they  domi- 
nate the  political  scene  and  the  coffee-house 
conversations  as  they  did  only  a  few  years 
back. 

At  the  same  time,  Europeans  clearly  have 
lost  their  faith  In  The  Revolution,  of  what- 
ever brand  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  men 
like  Gustav  Regler  no  longer  exist.  He  was 
an  Idealistic  Communist,  a  man  with  a  vi- 
sion for  which  he  was  willing  to  give  his 
life,  and  nearly  did.  During  the  winter  of 
1934,  when  I  was  a  very  Junior  reporter  for 
the  United  Press.  I  spent  many  evenings 
with  him  In  a  grubby  little  caf6  in  Saar- 
brUcken,  listening  to  him  explain  how  Com- 
munism was  going  to  conquer  Europe  any 
day  now,  and  soon  afterwards  the  rest  oJ 
the  globe.  He  was  quite  certain  that  this 
Apocalypse  would  wipe  out  everything  in 
life— not  only  hunger,  but  greed,  envy,  and 
strife.  Human  nature  Itself  would  change. 
in  everything  from  sexual  relationships  to 
personal  ambition,  so  that  mankind  would 
live  forever  after  In  Joyous  harmony. 

At  that  time,  and  well  into  the  fifties,  such 
visionaries  were  plentiful  throughout  Europe. 
In  England  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and  Harold  Laskl 
led  In  educating  a  whole  generation  of  in- 
tellectuals to  a  similar  (though  somewhat 
less  ecstatic)  anticipation  of  the  Socialist 
paradise.  In  Germany  Kurt  Schumacher, 
the  postwar  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
was  preaching  the  old-time  religion  with 
hot-eyed  zeal  aa  late  as  1952.  In  Italy 
Togliattl  apparently  clung  to  some  remnants 
of  the  dream  until  his  death.  But  these 
evangels  left  no  heirs.* 

Even  the  Communists  no  longer  pretend 
that  they  hope  to  take  over  Europe  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  Nor  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that,  If  they  did,  they  could  build  a 
New  Jerusalem,  For  a  long  while  Europeans 
have  been  watching  Communism,  In  its  sev- 
eral varieties.  In  actual  operation;  and  this 
scrutiny  has  dispelled,  probably  for  good, 
their  visions  of  a  classless  Camelot, 

The  present  mood  of  European  Marxists 
probably  was  best  described  last  fall  by 
Pietro  Nenni,  the  grand  old  man  of  Italian 
Socialism,  when  he  formally  renounced  the 
revolutionary  goals  he  had  pursued  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Admitting  that  his  party  had 
finally  "put  behind  us  the  old  maximalist 
dreams   and   Illusions,"   he   announced  that 
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•Regler  died  in  Mexico,  an  embittered  man 
He  had  worked  In  the  underground  against 
Hitler,  had  been  seriously  wounded  fighting 
with  the  International  Brigade  In  Spain,  and 
had  left  the  Party  In  disillusionment  after 
the  Hitler-Stalin  pact. 


^_m  now  on  It  would  try  to  work  within 
STexisting  system  "without  dogmas  or 
!:5leo4lcal  fetishes."  He  thereupon  led  his 
n«ty  into  a  Centerlst  coalition  govermnent- 
^example  followed  a  little  later  by  hla 
f-ilow  socialists  In  Germany.  ^     .,   ,» 

'  iS  the  apocalyptic  ambitions  oi^-b%}f^^ 
ha«  evaporated,  so  have  those  of  the  Right. 
2?»M8m  and  Nazism  are  now  about  as  dead 
!rzoroastrlanlsm;  and  I  could  find  no  sign 
that  they  are  Ukely  to  revive. 

some  of  my  Journalistic  colleagues  do  not 
^^  Last  winter  the  German  National 
?Smocratlc  party-often  described  as  neo- 
S!S-won  a  few  seats  In  the  state  elections 
of  Hesse  and  Bavaria.  As  a  consequence  a 
number  of  respected  publications  here  and 
Tn  England  began  to  speculate  nervously 
about  a  resurgence  of  Hltlerlsm.  Their  anx- 
Tetv  redoubled  after  Kurt  Kiesinger,  a  one- 
Ome  member  of  the  Nazi  party,  became  head 
of  Germany's  new  coalition  government. 

such  worries  are  understandable,  but  I 
don't  think  they  have  much  basis  in  fact. 
The  NPD  Is  not  really  a  neo-Nazi  movement, 
in  my  view,  nor  is  it  very  important.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  a  loose  collection  of  Radical 
Rightists,  something  like  the  Birchltes  here 
or  the  Poujadsts  in  France  a  decade  ago. 
Without  a  coherent  program  or  even  a  com- 
mon grievance,  they  aren't  likely  to  achieve  a 
Breat  deal  more  than  their  voting  strength 
of  last  fall:  less  than  8  per  cent.  It  Is  true, 
as  James  Cameron  pointed  out  in  the  New 
York  Times,  that  "as  recently  as  the  late 
•twenties.  Hitler's  electoral  support  was  al- 
most exactly  the  same  .  .  ."  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  Hitler's  movement  then  grew  with 
cancerous  speed  only  because  the  German 
economy  was  in  collapse,  unemployment  was 
intolerably  high,  and  because  he  could  argue, 
with  some  plausibility,  that  the  "Injustices 
which  Germany  suffered  could  be  remedied 
by  force  of  arms.  ,     ,„ 

Today  nothing  like  that  exists,  or  is  in 
prospect.  Although  the  long  boom  has  now 
leveled  off,  the  German  economy  is  still 
strong  and  may  well  resume  Its  cUmb  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Unemployment  Is  triv- 
ial In  comparison  with  the  United  States  or 
most  European  countries.  And  I  did  not  en- 
counter a  single  person  In  Germany  who 
thought  that  a  military  adventure  could  re- 
sult in  anything  but  disaster,  incomparably 
worse  than  the  last  one. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ordinary 
Germans  whom  I  talked  to  struck  me  as  far 
more  realistic  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  They  still  yearn  to  see  their  country 
reunited;  but  they  are  coming  to  understand 
that  it  isn't  going  to  happen  soon— probably 
not  until  some  kind  of  general  political  set- 
tlement is  worked  out  between  East  and  W  est. 
And  that,  in  turn,  depends  largely  on  a 
change  in  the  nature  and  alms  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communist  states— an  evolution  well 
under  way,  but  which  may  take  decades  to 

complete. 

The  Germans  are  also  recognizing  (some- 
times reluctantly  and  with  bitterness)  that 
they  are  not  going  to  regain  their  lost  prov- 
inces In  the  East.  Most  now  seem  rea.dy 
to  accept  the  Oder-Nelsse  boundary  as  per- 
manent The  politicians  and  diplomats  still 
hope  to  get  something  from  the  Russians  In 
return  for  a  formal  acceptance,  but  they 
know  that  the  value  of  this  bargaining 
counter  is  eroding  year  by  year. 

In  like  fashion,  the  Germans  are  chang- 
ing their  minds  about  atomic  weapons.  As 
recently  as  three  years  ago  many  of  them 
were  arguing  that  since  their  country  had 
renounced  atomic  weapons  of  its  own,  It 
ought  to  share  In  control  of  the  American 
arsenal,  through  some  such  device  as  a 
NATO  multilateral  force.  Today  even  the 
German  military  men  have  abandoned  that 
notion.  And  many  intellectuals,  plus  some 
politicians,  are  wondering  out  loud  whether 
It  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  negotiate  the  re- 
moval of  all  nuclear  weapons  from  German 
•oil,  both  East  and  West. 


This  does  not  mean  that  the  European 
intellectual  landscape  ha*  turned  altogether 
sunny.  On  the  contrary,  some  cumulus 
patches  are  building  up  which— to  the 
American  eye,  at  least— look  fairly  ominous. 
But  they  are  different  In  kind  from  the 
ideological  storms  which  racked  the  con- 
tinent for  the  first  two-thirds  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

What  struck  me  as  most  unsettling  Is  a 
new  spirit  of  nationalism  which  seems  to  be 
growing,  swiftly  and  quietly,  not  only  In 
Germany  but  throughout  most  of  Europe. 
Unlike  the  old-fashioned  nationalism.  It  Is 
not  concerned  with  territorial  expansion. 
Instead  it  seems  to  be  a  turning  inward,  a 
preoccupation  with  internal  affairs.  "Isola- 
tionist" is  perhaps  too  strong  a  term  to  de- 
scribe it,  and  "neutralist"  Isn't  quite  right 
either.  But  It  certainly  Is  tinged  with  an 
Impatience  with  the  problems  of  the  world 
outside  Europe,  or  even  beyond  the  borders 
of  a  single  country:  for  this  reason,  it  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

At  a  lunch  one  day  in  a  villa  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Como.  one  of  the  wise  old  men 
of  Europe  tried  to  tell  a  few  American  guests 
what  he  thought  was  happening.  He  spoke 
sadly,  because  he  had  devoted  the  best 
decades  of  his  life  to  the  effort  to  buUd  a 
united  Europe,  and  now  felt  that  he  had 
failed.  And  he  realized  that  although  he  was 
still  widely  reversed  as  an  elder  statesman, 
his  practical  Influence  had  almost  vanished. 
"In  their  hearts,"  he  said,  "the  people  of 
Europe  already  have  abandoned  the  NATO 
alliance.  They  think  you  Americans  will 
protect  them  against  any  possibility  of  Soviet 
aggression,  for  your  own  reasons.  But  they 
don't  think  it  necessary  any  longer  for  them 
to  share  the  cost  of  that  protection.  And  the 
United  states  can  do  nothing  to  make  them 
pay. 

"Suppose  you  threaten  to  pull  your  troops 
out  of  Europe?  They  would  shrug.  For  they 
believe— rightly  or  wrongly— that  a  NATO 
ground  army  Is  no  longer  needed.  The  Amer- 
ican nuclear  umbrella  Is  defense  enough. 
Besides,  they  expect  you  to  withdraw  most 
of  yoiu  forces  anyway,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Vietnam.  When  Mr.  McNamara  assures  us 
that  he  has  no  such  Intention,  he  simply  is 
not  believed. 

"At  least  for  the  time  being,"  he  went  on, 
"they  also  have  forgotten  the  Ideal  of  a 
European  community.  I  no  longer  have 
much  hope  that  the  Common  Market  will 
lead  to  an  Integrated  European  economy, 
much  less  the  growth  of  federal  institutions. 
For  de  Gaulle  has  won.  His  Ideas  of  petty, 
selfish  nationalism  are  gaining  everywhere. 
Perhaps  it  was  Inevitable,  as  soon  as  the 
threat  from  the  East  faded  away— or  seemed 
to  fade.  .  ." 

Other  conversations  appeared  to  confirm 
this  prognosis.  When  a  German  student 
said,  "What  we  need  Is  a  strong  leader,"  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  thinking  of  de  Gaulle, 
not  Hitler;  and  what  he  wanted  was  a  govern- 
ment which  would  assert  more  Independence 
of  American  policy  than  Erhard's  had  done. 
What  bothered  him  about  that  policy?  Not, 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
He  felt  rather  reassured  that  the  United 
states  was  demonstrating  there  its  determi- 
nation to  defend  a  smaller  ally.  (This  view 
was  echoed  frequently,  particularly  by  na- 
tionals of  the  little  countries,  such  as  Aus- 
tria and  Norway,  and  even  by  a  few  Yugo- 
slavs. But  they  spoke  privately;  probably 
not  one  would  have  said  a  good  word  for 
America's  Vietnam  policy  In  public.)  What 
my  young  friend  objected  to  was  "American 
nagging." 

"You  keep  begging  us  to  buy  your  weapons, 
to  help  pay  fot  the  upkeep  of  your  army  in 
Germany.  Why  should  we?  We  can  make 
our  ovm  machine  guns— and  you  can  support 
your  soldiers  wherever  you  like.  You  fuss 
about  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
tell  us  we  ought  to  help  feed  India,  and 


warn  us  not  to  sell  arms  to  the  Arabs.  For- 
give me  If  I  soimd  rude,  but  we  are  tired  of 
these  moral  lectures.  We  are  no  longer  an 
occupied  country,  and  our  government  now 
ought  to  be  deciding  for  Itself  what  is 
good  for  Germany  without  advice  from 
foreigners." 

To  cite  one  more  example,  an  Italian  Jour- 
nalist— a  perceptive  and  charming  young 
woman — suggested  that  Dean  Rusk  makes 
himself  "look  like  a  clown"  when  he  asks 
our  European  allies  for  support  in  the  Pacific, 
or  for  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
"He  should  know,"  she  said,  "that  we  simply 
laugh  at  him.  Perhaps  big  rich  countries  like 
the  United  States  and  Russia  can  afford  to 
get  Involved  in  such  far-off  places — but  we 
have  plenty  to  do  at  home."  (Even  "at 
home"  the  Europeans  often  are  glad  to  let 
Uncle  Sam  pick  up  the  tab.  When  floods 
ravaged  Florence  and  Venice  last  winter,  very 
few  wealthy  Italians  gave  a  single  lira  to 
rescue  their  damaged  art  treasures.  They 
were  confident  that  contributions  would  flow 
In  from  America — as  they  did.) 

What  concerned  me  about  all  this  was  not 
the  anti-American  overtones.  We  should 
expect  that,  since  big  countries  always  get 
scolded  by  the  smaller  ones.  Remember  how 
England  "in  its  heyday  was  reviled  as  "per- 
fidious Albion"?  And  we  surely  should  have 
learned  by  this  time  those  ancient  maxims 
of  International  affairs:  (1)  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  gratitude  among  nations;  (2) 
Nobody  forgives  a  benefactor. 

The  disquieting  fact,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  our 
slowness  in  adjusting  our  own  policies  and 
attitudes  to  the  changed  atmosphere  of 
Europe.  Not  only  our  diplomats,  but  our 
Congressmen,  editorial  writers,  and  business- 
men operating  abroad  sound — all  too  often — 
as  If  we  were  still  living  In  the  postwar  era. 
Their  unconscious  assumption  Is  that  Europe 
still  needs,  and  wants,  our  leadership,  as  it 
did  during  the  years  of  the  Marshall  Plan; 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  European  help, 
or  at  least  understanding.  In  cur  own  under- 
takings; and  that  we  still  wield  considerable 
leverage  on  European  fjollcies  and  public 
opinion. 

These  things  are  no  longer  true.  And  we 
do  indeed  "look  like  a  clown"  if  we  pretend 
they  are. 

If  we  can  no  longer  expect  much  sympathy 
or  understanding,  we  can  at  least  command 
respect.  To  do  so.  we  need  to  change  oiir 
own  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  Europe. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  any  display 
of  chagrin  or  bad  temper;  it  simply  means  a 
certain  coolness  and  detachment.  A  reluc- 
tance to  give  advice.  A  readiness  to  let  the 
Europeans  solve  their  own  problems,  conduct 
their  own  quarrels,  clean  up  their  own 
messes.  A  thlnning-out  of  our  overstaffed 
embassies,  to  reduce  the  official  American 
presence.  Possibly  a  withdrawal  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  armed  forces — getting  in 
return  the  best  possible  diplomatic  bargain 
from  Russia. 

Such  a  course  would  not  imply  a  retreat 
into  Isolationism.  De  Gaulle  is  no  doubt 
right  In  assuming  that.  If  the  crunch  comes. 
we  would  in  our  o^^•n  self-interest  have  to 
help  protect  Western  Europe.  But  he  is 
probably  also  right  in  calculating  that  no 
Soviet  attack  Is  Ukely  within  the  foreseeable 
f  utiu-e.  So  long  as  that  Is  true,  why  shouldn't 
we  let  the  Europeans  carry  the  main  burden 
of  their  standing  ground  defense? 

Perhaps,  too,  a  Uttle  less  generosity  would 
be  a  good  thing.  Seldom  guilty  of  it  them- 
selves, most  Europeans  are  suspicious  of  it  In 
others.  It  indicates,  they  believe,  that  one  is 
either  a  fool  or  has  some  hidden  motive. 
This  suspicion,  rooted  In  millennia  of  peas- 
ant folk-wisdom,  is  one  reason  why  they  talk 
so  much  about  "American  ImperlaUsm." 
They  simply  cannot  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  have  poured  biUlons  of  dollars 
of  aid  into  ruined  Europe  unless  It  hoped.  In 
some  sinister  fashion,  to  gain  control  of  the 
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Eluropean  economy  ...  or  bribe  the  local 
politicians  ...  or  get  rid  of  farm  sxirplusea 
...  or  something  equally  selflsh.  Or  If  not, 
we  must  be  idiots,  deserving  contempt. 

So  we  might  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
de  Gaulle,  the  most  respected  man  In  Eu- 
rope. He  Is  reserved,  even  chilly.  He  gives 
no  favors,  and  asks  none.  He  drives  hard 
bargains.  First  and  always  he  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  Interests  of  his  own  country. 
And  he  embodies,  more  than  any  other 
Individual,  the  new  spirit  of  nationalism 
which  characterizes  the  post-postwar  period. 

We  might  not  find  It  easy  to  emulate  his 
aloofness,  because  for  a  whole  generation — 
from  the  rise  of  Hitler  to  the  fall  of  Khru- 
shchev— we  had  to  watch  events  In  Europe 
with  an  anxious,  hand-wringing  intensity. 
Then  anything  that  happened  there  pro- 
foundly affected  our  vital  interests.  Today 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  What  is  hap- 
pening may  he  a  disappointment — certainly 
Europe  Is  taking  a  shape  far  different  from 
the  confederated  continent  we  once  hoped 
for — but  it  is  hardly  a  threat.  We  have  no 
need,  then,  to  be  so  nervously  solicitous. 

If  we  do  learn  to  behave  with  a  bit  more 
detachment^wlth  more  regard  for  our  own 
concerns — and  less  for  theirs — we  may  dis- 
cover ourselves  getting  along  surprisingly 
well  with  our  European  friends.  For  such  a 
stance  would  Imply  the  respect,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  Independence,  which  the  new 
mood  of  Europe  demands  above  all  else. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  once  again  President  John- 
son has  defined  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
At  his  March  9  news  conference,  the 
President  reiterated  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
conflict  that  is  just  and  honorable. 

In  my  view,  the  President's  firm  but 
reasonable  position  should  satisfy  those 
critics  who  have  questioned  whether  or 
not  our  Government  has  sincerely  tried 
to  find  peace  In  Vietnam. 

For  as  President  Johnson  Indicated, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
proved  its  sincerity  by  extending  cease- 
fires on  six  separate  occasions,  and  to  no 
avail.  It  is  now  time  for  the  critics  to 
begin  to  question  Hanoi. 

President  Johnson  has  been  cou- 
rageous and  patient,  reasonable  but  firm 
in  handling  his  enemies  abroad  and  his 
critics  at  home.  He  deserves  the  support 
of  the  country  and  the  people  in  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  by  following  a 
course  of  firmness  and  resoluteness  in 
Vietnam. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  opinion  on  the 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  amend- 
ments, reservations,  or  understandings  to 
the  consular  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Secretary  has  now  replied, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  8.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  to  the  chair- 
man be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  his  letter,  Sec- 
retai-y  Rusk  says  that  efforts  to  amend 


the  treaty,  or  to  incorporate  reservations 
or  understandings  to  our  ratification, 
could  lead  to  what  the  Secretary  terms — 
"either  of  two  undesirable  consequences." 
The  first  of  these  consequences  is  that 
the  Soviets  might  not  ratify  the  treaty — 
a  treaty  the  Secretary  describes  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter  as  "essen- 
tial to  obtaining  those  rights  we  need  to 
protect  Americans  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union,"  and  as  "in  our  national  Interest." 
The  Secretary  describes  the  second  un- 
desirable consequence  in  these  words: 

Reservations  or  understandings  by  the 
United  States  would  give  the  U.S.S.R.  an  op- 
portunity to  qualify  or  Interpret  its  own  ob- 
ligations under  the  treaty  In  ways  that  would 
deprive  this  country  of  the  treaty's  Impor- 
tant benefits. 

The  Secretary  also  states  in  his  letter: 
It    is    altogether    doubtful    that    any    re- 
negotiation could  secure  a  better  treaty,  or 
Indeed  one  that  Is  as  good. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  attempt- 
ing to  attach  a  reservation  or  under- 
standing to  our  ratification  of  this 
treaty  could  cause  the  treaty  to  operate 
in  a  way  that  would  be  less  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  or  could  result — and,  if 
the  reservations  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  are  adopted,  probably 
would  result — in  there  being  no  treaty 
at  all.  That  is  the  issue  involved  in  our 
vote  on  these  reservations.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  the  Issue  is  purely  and 
simply  the  life  or  death  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGiiT),  two  responses  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations 
in  response  to  specific  inquiries  by  me 
relative  to  the  two  reservations  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

The  Sechetary  of  State, 
Washington.  March  8, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fdx^richt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatiOTis, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  question  concerning  the  ad- 
visability and  feasibility  of  amendments,  res- 
ervations, or  understandings  to  the  U3- 
USSR  Consular  Convention. 

This  treaty  emerged  from  a  long  and 
thorough  process  of  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  U  altogether  doubt- 
ful that  any  renegotiation  could  secure  a  bet- 
ter treaty,  or  Indeed  one  that  is  as  good. 
Efforts  to  amend  the  treaty,  or  the  incorpora- 
tion of  one  or  more  reservations  or  under- 
standings to  the  U.S.  ratification,  could  lead 
to  either  of  two  undesirable  consequences. 
The  Soviet  Government  might  simply  not 
proceed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Alternatively, 
If  the  treaty  were  ratified,  reservations  or 
understandings  by  the  United  States  would 
give  the  USSR  an  opportunity  to  qualify  or 
Interpret  its  own  obligations  under  the  treaty 
In  ways  that  would  deprive  this  country  of 
the  treaty's  Important  beneflta. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Consular  Convention  Is  to  provide  a 
needed  legal  basis  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
icans who  might  be  arrested  In  the  USSR. 


The  number  of  Americans  traveling  to  that 
country  has  now  reached  a  total  of  some  ig,. 
CXK)  annually.  Under  present  Soviet  law,  u'. 
rested  persons  can  be  held  Incommunicado 
for  nine  months  or  longer  during  Investlga- 
tlon  of  a  criminal  charge.  The  Consular  Con- 
ventlon  specifies  that  U.S.  officials  will  b« 
notified  Immediately  (within  1-3  days)  when 
an  American  citizen  Is  arrested  or  detained 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  stipulates  that 
our  officials  will  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Amer- 
ican without  delay  (within  2-4  days)  and  on 
a  continuing  basis  thereafter. 

As  soon  &B  this  treaty  is  ratified  and  enterB 
into  force,  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  will 
come  into  operation  whether  or  not  any  con- 
sulates are  opened  In  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States.  The  Convention  does  not 
provide  for  the  opening  of  consulates.  De- 
cisions on  any  such  action  are  separate  from 
the  Convention:  no  treaty  Is  required  before 
the  President  can  exercise  his  constitutional 
power  to  establish  U.S.  consulates  abroad  or 
to  permit  foreign  consulates  In  this  country. 

I  have  earlier  Informed  the  Committee 
that  there  has  been  no  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  negotiations  on 
the  Consular  Convention  or  otherwise,  for 
the  opening  of  any  consulates  In  either  coun- 
try. We  have  no  present  plans  for  taking 
such  action.  I  have  already  assured  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that,  if  and 
when  in  the  future  we  should  consider  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  opening  of  a  consulate, 
we  would  consult  fully  with  the  Committee 
and  with  the  Leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  before  reaching  a  decision.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  also  assured  the  Committee,  in  the 
event  of  our  decision  to  agree  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  consulate  in  this  coun- 
try, we  would  discuss  the  question  with  the 
municipal  authorities  of  any  American  city 
under  consideration  as  the  site;  we  would 
not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  opening  of  a 
consulate  against  the  will  of  the  responsible 
local  authorities.  In  the  event  a  Soviet 
consulate  were  established  in  this  country. 
we  would  Insist  that  the  number  of  Soviet 
consular  personnel  enjoying  Ltnmunlties  un- 
der the  Convention  be  limited,  and  In  no 
case  would  it  exceed  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  receive  Identical  Immunities  In  the 
consulate  we  would  open  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  stated  earlier  my  conviction  that 
the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention  is  a  good 
treaty,  eesential  to  obtaining  those  rights  we 
need  to  protect  Americans  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
treaty  Is  in  our  national  interest.  I  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  will  decide  to  give  lt« 
advice  and  consent,  and  will  do  so  uncondi- 
tionally. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Ritsk. 

ExHisrr  2 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfxeld, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Manstield:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry,  I  am  pleased  to  give  the  view- 
point of  the  Department  of  State  regarding 
a  reservation  proposed  to  the  US-USSR  Con- 
sular Convention  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  reservation  would  provide  that  Amer- 
ican consular  officers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  have  the  "same  right  to  free  expres- 
sion" in  Russia  as  a  Soviet  consular  officer 
would  have  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  stipulate  that  there  would  be 
"no  limit  on  the  number  of  American  news- 
men" in  Russia. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  an  instrument 
regulating  the  status  and  functions  of  con- 
sular personnel.  It  would  destroy  its  use- 
fulness for  that  Imfjortant  purjxise  If  we 
attempted  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  re-mak- 
Ing  Soviet  society,  however  desirable  it  seems 
to  us  that  steps  should  be  taken  In  the 
USSR  to  make  it  a  free  society.  We  share 
the  concern  to  reduce  and  eliminate  bar- 
riers to  the  free  expression  and  circulation 
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of  Ideas.  However,  it  is  our  strongly  held 
mdement  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  means 
of  reservations  to  the  Consular  Convention. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  an  effort  to 
do  so  in  this  way  would  be  to  kill  the 
Convention. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  I 
can  provide  any  further  Information  or 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

March  13, 19G7. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 
V  S.  Senate, 

DEAR  Senator  Mansfield:  In  response  to 
TOUT  inquiry,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Department  of  State  re- 
(tarding  a  reservation  proposed  to  the  US- 
USSR  Consular  Convention  now  before  the 

Senate.  .  .      .^  .,.   ^■^.^ 

This  reservation  would  provide  that  the 
consular  Convention  would  not  enter  in 
force  until  the  President  advises  Congress 
that  there  is  "no  longer  a  need  for  U.S. 
Forces  In  Vlet-Nam"  or  that  any  war  mate- 
rial and  arms  the  Soviet  Union  is  furnishing 
to  North  Vlet-Nam  are  "not  delaying  or  pre- 
venting a  return  of  U.S.  troops"  from  Vlet- 
Nam.  ,    . 

This  reservation  wlU  preclude  or  substan- 
tially delav  entry  into  force  of  the  Consular 
Convention.  Soviet  nationals  already  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
of  our  legal  system  in  a  free  society,  should 
they  be  accused  of  a  crime.  We  need  the 
Convention  now.  and  without  delay,  to  se- 
cure some  elementary  rights  of  consular  ac- 
cess and  notification  for  American  citizens 
present  in  the  USSR.  These  features  will 
become  operative  without  the  opening  of 
consulates. 

We  believe  our  national  Interest  requires 
the  earilest  possible  entry  in  force  of  the 
Consular  Convention.  Under  present  Soviet 
law.  arrested  persons  can  be  held  Incommuni- 
cado for  nine  months  or  more  during  Inves- 
tigation of  a  crUnlnal  charge.  The  Consular 
Convention  contains  major  "due  process" 
concessions  by  the  USSR.  It  specifies  that 
VB  officials  will  be  notified  Inamedlately 
(within  2-4  days) ,  and  It  provides  that  access 
wUl  be  allowed  on  a  continuing  basis  there- 
after. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  Is  ratified  and  enters 
into  force,  diplomatic  officers  now  attached 
to  our  Embassy  In  Moscow  who  are  notified 
to  the  Soviet  Government  as  consular  offi- 
cers will  have  these  Important  rights  of  noti- 
fication and  access  whether  or  not  consulates 
are  eventually  opened  as  the  result  of  sep- 
arate negotiations. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  If  I 
can  provide  any  further  Information  or  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
MEETING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
present  when  the  President's  message  on 
the  Latin  American  summit  meeting  was 
laid  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  at  any  lenpcth  on  it,  but  the  ma- 
jority leader  knows  whereof  I  speak  be- 
cause he  was  present  at  the  White  House 
conference  last  Friday  when  President 
Johnson  briefed  us  on  the  message  which 
he  has  sent  to  the  Congress  today. 

The  minority  leader  was  appropriately 
represented  by  others  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  at  the  White  House  last 
Friday  morning  because  he  was  unable 
to  be  present  in  person.  In  respect  to  the 
message,  I  highly  support  the  objectives 


that  the  President  has  in  mind  and  which 
he  has  set  forth  in  the  message. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Presi- 
dent consult  with  us  in  advance  of  going 
down  to  Punta  del  Este  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  President  is  doing  just  that. 
We  discussed  this  matter  at  the  White 
House,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  over- 
whelming consensus  of  the  opinion  as  the 
majority  leader  well  knows,  for  he  was 
present  for  the  conference  and  made  his 
own  contribution  to  the  conference. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  to  avoid  any 
possible  misunderstanding  as  to  the  plans 
for  the  Summit  Conference  and  the  pro- 
ceedings that  are  to  be  followed  by  the 
Congress  in  advising  the  President  as  to 
congressional  viewpoints. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  mes- 
sage and  the  resolution  attached  thereto 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  present  in  the  Chamber  because, 
as  he  knows,  we  had  an  informal  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  this  morning. 

I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say— and  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  will  not  object  to  my 
saying  it — that  I  strongly  urged  at  the 
committee  meeting  this  morning  that 
hearings  be  held  with  dispatch  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  raised 
as  to  the  nature  of  any  hearings  on  the 
President's  message  and  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution.  Let  me  make  very  clear 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— and  my 
view  is  shared,  may  I  say,  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  talked  to  me — the 
holding  of  hearings  involves  no  commit- 
ment on  the  substance  of  the  resolution 
sent  to  us  by  the  President.  The  holding 
of  hearings  does  not  in  any  way  prevent 
any  amendments  to  the  resolution. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  because  of 
other  points  raised  at  the  hearings— and 
there  may  be  others — there  wlU  be  some 
amendments  offered. 

I  make  no  commitments  to  vote  for 
the  resolution  until  I  hear  the  witnesses 
presented    by    the    administration    and 
other  witnesses  who  may  testify.    I  do 
support  the  basic  objectives  which  the 
President  has  in  mind,  but  their  imple- 
mentation is  to  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress after  all  the  evidence  and  points 
of  view  are  presented  at  the  hearings. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  when 
our  President  goes  to  that  conference,  he 
goes  with  the  advice  of  Congress  In  ad- 
vance of  his  carrying  out  the  negotia- 
tions which  he  will  be  expected  to  engage 
in  at  the  conference.    We  owe  it  to  our 
President  to  do  what  we  can  to  strength- 
en his  hand  at  this  summit  conference 
discussion  consonant  with  what  the  Con- 
gress thinks  it  can  support  in  expanding 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  If  a 
case  is  made  out  for  such  expansion. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  conference, 
in  my  judgment,  as  far  as  the  future  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned 
and  our  economic  relationship  in  the 
future  with  the  rest  of  the  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  objectives  that 
the  President  has  in  mind.  I  think  his 
proposed  program  in  general  is  the  next 
step  in  the  advancement  of  the  Alliance 


for  Progress  program.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  ardent  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
was  really  born  in  my  subcommittee 
when  the  then  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  late  President  Kennedy,  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  We  held 
hearings,  and  the  monographs  and  rec- 
ommendations from  our  committee  that 
President  Kennedy  later  took  to  the 
White  House  with  him  were  used  by  him 
for  the  formulation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

We  have  often  heard  It  said  in  the 
Congress  that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
be  in  on  the  take-off  as  well  as  on  the 
landing  in  the  formulation  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

For  22  years,  I  have  argued  that  the 
advice-and-consent  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  mean  that  we  should 
give  our  advice  after  the  fact,  but  that 
we  should  give  our  advice  while  the  for- 
eign policy  is  being  developed  by  the 
White  House  and  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  to  me, 
in  my  conversations  with  him  in  regard 
to  this  particular  matter,  that  he  does 
not  disagree  with  that  general  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  part  Congress  should  play 
in  helping  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment formulate  foreign  policy.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  a  practice  of 
conferring  with  Members  of  Congress 
many,  many  times  requesting  their  advice 
on  foreign  policy.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  it. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  might  be  another  Tonkin 
Bay  joint  resolution. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Tonkin  Bay  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  program  that  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States  any  pre- 
commitment  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  military  authority. 

The  resolution  is  sought  by  the  Pres- 
ident out  of  his  seeking  to  advise  with 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  AUiance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. It  refers  to  many  variables  and 
many  specifics,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
whole  problem  of  a  Common  Market  for 
the  hemisphere  witliin  the  next  10 
years.  We  had  better  come  to  a  Com- 
mon Market  if  there  is  ever  to  be  eco- 
nomic stability  and  prosperity  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere. 

An  economic  approach  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  on  a  self-help 
cooperative  expanded  basis  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  the  sound  prosperous 
economic  relationship  that  ought  to  exist 
among  the  countries  within  the  hemi- 
sphere, including  the  United  States. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  is  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  proper  approach.  I 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  seeking  our  advice  prior  to 
the  summit  conference.  However,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  message  mentions  any  fig- 
ure as  to  what  we  might  subsequently 
agree  to  by  way  of  any  financial  aid  to 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

I  say  now,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana knows  I  said  at  the  White  House  the 
other  day,  that  the  whole  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  is  based  upon  a  mu- 
tuality  of   self-help    effort   among   the 
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countries  concerned.  It  is  based  upon 
the  commitment  of  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  All 
obligations  in  it  are  entirely  mutual;  not 
one  is  a  unilateral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  I  laid  that  down  at  the  time 
of  the  Bogotd  Conference.  We  made  It 
very  clear  when  the  act  of  Bogot&  waa 
consummated.  It  was  made  very  clear 
In  the  report  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOOPERl  ahd  I  made  to  the 
Senate  when  we  came  back  from  Bogot& 
that  the  whole  program  of  economic  co- 
operation in  this  hemisphere  is  based 
upon  self-help  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Otherwise,  they  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect or  accept  help  from  the  United 
States.  We  have  made  no  commitment 
of  help  on  our  part  unless  they  carry 
out  their  commitments,  which  were 
called  for  in  the  act  of  Bogota,  to  Insti- 
tute a  self-help  program. 

We  extended  and  expanded  that  idea 
in  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este.  Senator 
HicKENLOoPER  and  I  were  two  of  the  Sen- 
ate representatives  at  Punta  del  Este 
when  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  waa 
presented.  Again,  it  is  based  upon  a 
self-help  program. 

I  make  this  brief  statement  today  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing so  far  as  I  am  concerned  and,  in  my 
judgment,  so  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned. The  President  made  clear  at  our 
conference  with  him  last  Friday  that  his 
suggestions  are  based  upon  a  self-help 
program.  Above  all  else  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  based  upon  a  mutuality  of  co- 
operation among  all  the  other  countries, 
which  will  Involve  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States,  involves  self-help  on 
the  part  of  those  countries. 

So  far  as  any  dollar  figure  is  con- 
cerned, we  certainly  are  free,  in  our  hear- 
ings, to  offer  any  amendments  that  may 
be  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence presented.  At  the  present  time  I 
do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
make  any  commitment  In  respect  to  any 
amount  of  money  we  may  make  avail- 
able in  the  future.  That  should  all  de- 
pend upon  many  variables  including  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  willing  to  contribute  their 
fair  share  of  self-help  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

Regardless  of  what  dollar  figures  may 
be  bandied  about,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Latin  American  country  should  as- 
sume that  Congress,  in  agreeing  to  a  res- 
olution that  contains  no  dollar  figures.  Is 
committing  Itself  to  any  dollar  figure.  I 
do  not  know  whether  It  should  be  x  dol- 
lars or  y  dollars.  That  aspect  depends 
more  upon  the  Latin  American  countries 
than  upon  us.  It  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  self-help  program  they  will  work  out. 
With  respect  to  the  objectives  of  the 
message  that  the  President  has  in  mind, 
I  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent: Now  is  the  time  to  talk  about  the 
future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. As  was  said  at  the  White  House 
the  other  day,  there  Is  a  belief  in  Latin 
America  on  the  part  of  some  that  we  are 
passing  Latin  America  by.  We  have  no 
Intention  of  passing  Latin  America  by. 


We  have  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  our  desire  to  help  them  develop 
their  own  economic  improvement,  by 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  if  their  gov- 
ernments are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  that  assistance. 

The  great  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism In  Latin  America,  in  my  Judgment, 
Is  the  development,  in  each  country 
where  it  is  needed — and  it  is  needed 
throughout  Latin  America — of  a  system 
of  economic  freedom  of  choice  for  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments that  economic  freedom  Is  the 
best  security  those  governments  can  have 
against  communism. 

The  other  great  weapon  we  can  export, 
and  which  we  can  help  them  develop,  is 
literacy.  Give  me  a  literate  population 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  in  coun- 
try after  country,  in  which  the  people 
enjoy  economic  freedom  of  choice — 
which  means  that  you  have  economic  de- 
velopment projects  that  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  masses  of  the 
people — and  you  need  not  worry  about 
two  things:  You  need  not  worry  about 
the  spread  of  communism,  because  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  liberty  will  stop  com- 
munism. Second,  you  need  not  worrj' 
about  the  development  of  political  self- 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  developing  their  own  democratic  in- 
stitutions. A  literate,  enlightened  peo- 
ple and  an  economically  free  people  will 
never  support  any  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism, be  it  communism  or  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

Each  Senator  should  study  with  great 
care  the  President's  message,  and  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  in  advising  him,  before  he 
goes  to  Punta  del  Este,  what  our  attitude 
Is  in  regard  to  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  mentioned  that  he  brought 
up  this  matter  In  the  committee  meeting. 
The  committee  will  conduct  hearings  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  have 
not  seen  the  resolution,  but  it  certainly 
will  receive  immediate  consideration  as 
soon  as  It  arrives. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  it  will.  That  Is 
why  I  brought  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  corroborate  what  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said  about  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  which  I  believe  the  President  re- 
ferred to  specifically  as  bringing  us  all  In 
on  the  takeoff  rather  than  telling  us 
about  It  after  a  crashlandlng. 

Between  30  and  40  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  were  present.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  was  Invited,  but 
imfortunately  he  had  to  address  a  state- 
wide gathering  In  Arkansas  that  day.  so 
he  was  not  present. 

The  emphasis  was  placed  upon  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  a  common  mar- 


ket for  all  of  Latin  America,  including 
the  United  States,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct.  The  Intention  was  to  do  what 
we  could.  In  a  peripheral  sense,  to  help 
bring  about  rural  modernization,  better 
health  and  educational  facilities.  The 
Idea  was  that  the  initiative  was  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions themselves. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  cormection  or 
relationship  between  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  and  the  type  of  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to  in  August  1964,  known  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  The  lat- 
ter resolution  dealt  with  military  situa- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  recall 
the  proposed  resolution — It  was  only  em- 
bryonic In  form  when  it  was  shown  to  us 
at  the  White  House — Its  sense  was 
against  continuing  nallltarism  in  various 
Latin  American  countries;  and  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  economic  Integra- 
tion, rural  Improvement,  better  schools, 
better  health  facilities,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  all  the  way  on  a 
resolution  such  as  this,  because  this  Is  the 
kind  of  resolution  which  makes  sense  to 
me.  This  is  the  kind  of  resolution  which 
will  seek  to  help  people.  This  Is  the 
type  of  resolution  to  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  and  Congress  will  give  special  at- 
tention. It  Is  directed  to  an  area  of 
greatest  concern  to  this  country — to  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated  the  situation 
more  succinctly  and  in  clearer  form  than 
I  have.  He  has  accurately  reported  the 
discussion  at  the  White  House  the  other 
day.    I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  White  House 
discussion  or  conference,  did  the  Presi- 
dent advert  to  the  subject  he  has  dis- 
cussed so  emphatically  and  so  repeatedly 
since  he  took  office;  namely,  the  popu- 
lation problem? 

In  one  of  his  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  President  Indicated  that  aid 
would  go  particularly  to  those  nations 
that  attempted  to  solve  their  p>opulation 
problems;  and  we  all  know,  of  course, 
that  the  great  population  explosion  In 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  is  largely 
undercutting  and  nullifying  all  our  ef- 
forts to  give  them  economic  assistance. 
Was  that  problem  referred  to? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  I  never  quote  the  Presi- 
dent. But  I  am  within  the  proprieties  In 
saying  that  this  matter  was  not  raised  by 
the  President.  Undoubtedly  the  matter 
was  recognized  by  all,  without  its  being 
spelled  out.  One  of  our  problems  in 
Latin  America,  as  we  discussed  briefly 
the  food  problem.  Is  the  problem  of  the 
population  explosion. 

We  must  even  think  about  this  prob- 
lem In  our  own  country  with  respect  to 
the  next  50  years.  The  matter  was  not 
discussed  specifically.  It  will  have  to  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  any  West- 
ern Hemisphere  economic  program  to  be 
participated  in  by  all  countries.  Including 
the  United  States.  It  will  have  to  be 
discussed  In  connection  with  Its  relation- 
ship to  a  common  market,  which  the 
message  and  the  resolution  contemplate 
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«e  should  attempt  to  Implement  within 
the  next  10  years. 

Mr  GRUENING.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  weU  knows,  the  President 
has  shown  great  leadership  In  this  field. 
He  has  spoken  not  fewer  than  28  times 
about  the  population  problem.  In  his 
ust  state  of  the  Union  message,  he  ad- 
verted to  it  again  by  saying  that  the  time 
or  rhetoric  has  passed  and  that  the  time 
for  action  is  here.  Unfortunately,  his 
aeencies,  his  Cabinet  members,  do  not 
ctm  to  have  received  the  message,  and 
very  little  Is  being  done  to  implement  the 
President's  repeated  utterances. 

I  hope  that  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  foreign  aid  program,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  major  topics  of 
discussion. 

Mr  MORSE.  As  this  matter  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  connection  with 
the  message,  the  problem  of  the  Popula- 
Uon  explosion  undoubtedly  will  be 
raised  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  be  glad  to  recommend  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
Invited  to  appear  and  to  raise  the  matter. 
If  he  would  like  to  do  so.  He  is  the  Sen- 
ate's expert  on  this  subject.  I  beUeye 
he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  the 
Invitation.  I  beUeve  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anierican 
Republics  Affairs  would  agree  that  it 
might  be  well  to  earmark  a  certain  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Mr  MORSE.  I  shall  take  that  under 
advisement  as  the  record  is  made. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  with  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Presidents 
message,  and  the  consequent  resolution 
which  is  to  be  introduced  by  someone, 
whose  identity  I  do  not  now  know,  re- 
ceive eariy  and  careful  consideration. 

I  notice  In  the  President's  message, 
which  I  now  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  that  he  recommends  that  Congress 
make  a  "commitment"  of  $1.5  billion  for 
various  purposes.    He  then  says: 

It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  efforts 
in  other  parts  of  this  troubled  world. 

It  is  a  httle  hard  to  understand,  with 
the  expense  we  have  In  other  parts  of 
this  troubled  world,  including  our  own 
country,  how  we  could  commit  ourselves 
to  $1.5  billion  additional  with  an  already 
unbalanced  budget  without,  in  fact, 
doing  so  "at  the  expense  of  our  efforts 
in  other  parts  of  this  troubled  world." 

I  notice,  for  instance,  he  recommends 
SI 50  million  over  a  3 -year  period  for 
certain  public  works  improvements.  In- 
cluding roads  to  link  the  nations  and 
people  of  Latin  America. 

WUl  that  be  done  by  further  impound- 
ment of  highway  funds  to  link  our  own 
cities  and  to  complete  our  highway 
system?  What  does  this  message  mean? 
Is  Congress,  In  fact,  to  make  a  commit- 
ment of  $1.5  billion  for  Latin  America 
additional  only  after  all  other  problems 
of  this  troubled  and  distraught  world 
are  met? 


It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  ovir  efforts 
la  other  parts  of  this  troubled  world. 


The  troubled  world  surely  includes  our 
own  American  cities,  and  includes  prob- 
lems In  unemployment,  especially  In 
economic  and  minority  groups,  and  the 
social   and  economic   problems  In  our 

ghettos.  ,  ,  , 

I  am  willing  to  consider  this  proposal 
and  consider  it  early  but  I  want  to  be 
careful  about  signing  blank  checks,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  so  many  needs 
at  home  for  which  funds  are  now  being 
withheld  and  impounded. 

We  are  now  losing  more  lives  on  our 
inadequate  highways  than  we  are  losing 
in  the  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam,  as 
heavy  and  as  tragic  as  those  losses  are. 
Yet  Congress  made  a  commitment  by 
legislative  enactment  that  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  shall  be  completed  in 
a  given  period.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
coauthor  of  the  Highway  Acts  of  1956 
and  of  1958.  In  consequence  of  that 
commitment,  we  levied  taxes  up>on  high- 
way users.  Those  taxes  are  now  being 
collected.  The  revenue  from  those  taxes 
is  going  into  the  trust  fund,  the  expen- 
ditures from  which,  however,  are  being 
impounded,  inhibited,  and  held  back  by 
the  President,  the  same  President  who 
now  asks  ms  to  make  a  commitment  of 
$1.5  billion,  but  we  are  advised  that 

It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  ef- 
forts in  other  parts  of  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr   GRUENING.    I  am  In  complete 
accord  with  the  thoughts  which  are  fair- 
ly expressed  in  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said.   I  wish 
to  point  out  that  not  only  is  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program  being  cut  all  over 
the  country,  but  specifically,  in  my  State 
of  Alaska,  which  was  totally  excluded 
from  all  Federal  highway  aid  for  the 
first  40  years  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion   and  after  8  years  of  effort  we  fi- 
nally  succeeded  in  getting   a  start  in 
catching  up,  and  beginning  to  nullify 
this  50 -year  discrimination,  but  are  de- 
nied inclusion  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget. 

The  two  Houses  voted  and  Congress 
approved  an   additional   $14   million  a 
year  for  5  years  including  use  of  these 
funds  for  maintenance  in  order  to  rectify 
gradually  the  condition  which  existed 
and  still  exists  in  my  State,  which  is  that 
it  entered  the  Union  In  the  unique  situa- 
tion, unthinkable  in  our  49  sister  States, 
unthinkable,  for  example,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State   of  Tennessee,   whereby  not 
merely  a  few,  but  a  majority  of  our  com- 
munities were  and  are  unconnected  with 
any  other  community  by  highway  or  rail- 
way   That  would  not  be  possible  In  Ten- 
nessee, New  Jersey,  or  CaUfornla,  or  any 
other  State,  but  It  does  exist  In  Alaska. 
A  map  of  Alaska  with  existing  highways 
delineated  shows  four-fifths  of  Its  terri- 
tory almost  without  any  roads,  and  Its 
communities  unconnected  except  by  air. 
At  long  last.  In  the  last  Congress  we 
succeeded  In  making  a  beginning,  some 
$14  mUlion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years 
In  addition  were  authorized,  but  now  this 
is  omitted  from  the  President's  budget. 
I  would  therefore,  find  myself  unable  to 
vote  for  this  proposed  Increase  in  our  aid 
program   to   Latin   America  while  this 


nationwide  drastic  reducation  In  our  own 
highway  programs  and  the  discrimina- 
tion against  our  other  domestic  needs 
continues.  I  think  that  many  other  Sen- 
ators feel  the  same  way. 

I  believe  In  a  foreign  aid  program 
wisely  administered,  which  we  have  not 
had.  Merely  Increasing  the  appropria- 
tion will  not  increase  its  efficiency  as  the 
study  of  the  program  In  Chile,  made  by 
my  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures and  published  as  a  Senate 
document  clearly  reveals. 

President  Johnson  is  now  requesting 
that  about  $900  million  be  authorized  for 
agriculture,  education,  and  health  pro- 
grams In  Latin  America  over  and  above 
the  $543  mUllon  already  requested.  Yet 
in  1967.  President  Johnson  has  reduced 
domestic  agricultural  programs  by  $423 
million  and  has  reduced  domestic  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs  by  over 
$590  million. 

President  Johnson  Is  requesting  about 
$150  million  for  roads  and  bridges  for 
Latin  America.  For  1967,  he  reduced 
domestic  road  programs  by  over  $1  bil- 
lion. The  $150  million  requested  Is  In 
addition  to  the  $750  million  which  the 
United  States  had  previously  planned  to 
spend  for  these  purposes  In  Latin  Amer- 

iC£L 

President  Johnson  Is  requesting  aid  for 
"over  a  million  new  homes"  for  Latin 
America  each  year.  Yet,  for  1967  he 
has  ordered  reductions  in  our  domestic 
housing  programs  by  about  $1  billion. 

I  should  like  to  help  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  but  so  long  as  these  dras- 
tic cuts  in  nvunber  and  amount  are  be- 
ing levied  against  our  own  domestic  In- 
terests, which  I  consider  should  have 
priority  over  any  foreign  assistance,  I 
would  find  it  impossible  to  accede  to 
the  President's  demands  for  increased 
aid  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  willing  to  consider 
the  President's  message,  which  I  have 
read,  and  the  resolution  which  someone, 
I  am  sure,  will  introduce.  I  am  \<imng 
to  consider  it.  I  realize  that  Latin 
America  is  very  important  to  us.  They 
are  our  neighbors.  However,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  a  common  market  is  the 
wisest  course  either  for  them  or  for  the 
United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  I  rather  feel  that  the 
concept  of  international  trade  is  more 
advantageous  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  also  for  Latin  America.    Trade 
blocs  often  hamper  world  trade  rather 
than  facUitate  it.    They  tend  to  become 
Incestuous  and  protectionist.     I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Common  Market  in  Europe 
has  been  the  most  forttiitous  develop- 
ment in  the  world  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly for  the  United  States.    There 
are  a  number  of  questions  here  that  de- 
serve and  require  examination  before  I 
would  wish  to  make  a  commitment  for  a 
vast  increase  in  funds  for  the  Alliance 
for    Progress.    I    want    to    know    more 
about  how  the  Latin  American  countries 
have  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
which  was  to  make  certain  and  specific 
economic  and  social  reforms  within  their 
own  countries. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  they 
have  lived  up  to  their  obligations? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  can  say  very  defi- 
nitely that  some  of  them  have  not. 
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Let  me  give  a  pertinent  illustration, 
although  this  Is  not  specifically  part  of 
the  cui-rent  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows 
that  some  20  years  ago,  tiie  United  States 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Central  American  countries  to  build  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  highway  from  Mexico's 
southern  border  through  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador.  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica  to  the  Panama  Canal.  This,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Public  Works  Comm.ittees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congre-ss.  Nearly  eveiT  year 
some  members  of  those  committees  go 
down  to  report  on  progress  made,  which 
has,  unfortunately,  been  very  slow.  The 
road  has  not  yet  been  fully  completed. 

Under  the  arrangement  entered  into 
with  these  nations.  Uncle  Sam  was  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  each  of 
the  Central  American  nations  one- third 
of  the  cost  within  each  country. 

During  my  visit  down  there  with  the 
distinguished  present  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  R.\ndolph], 
we  made  the  intercstlut::  discovei-y  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  five  na- 
tions, the  others  are  paying  their  one- 
third  share  out  of  our  foreign  aid  funds: 
so  that  the  United  States  is,  in  reality, 
paying  the  total  amount,  in  complete 
violation  of  the  understanding  and  the 
agreement  entered  into. 

If  that  is  typical,  and  it  does  exist  In 
this  particular  case,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's request  for  a  searching  examination 
as  to  what  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  doing  for  themselves  is  most  per- 
tinent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  such  questions  as  these  will 
require  examination  before  Congress 
should  commit  itself,  as  it  is  now  being 
asked  to  do,   for  another  $1.5  billion? 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Yes,  I  certainly  do. 
I  think  there  will  be  very  little  dissent 
from  that  when  the  facts  are  fully 
exposed.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  an 
arrangement  entered  into  in  good  faith 
is  continuously  being  violated,  and  that 
the  violations  are  continuing  after  they 
have  been  exposed.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  when  the  report  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  of  which  the 
distinguished  present  chairman  and  I  are 
members,  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  four  of  the  five  Central 
American  countries  are  paying  their  one- 
third  sliare  out  of  foreign  aid  funds,  that 
the  situation  would  have  been  rectified; 
but  it  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  contribution.  It 
is  extremely  important  right  at  this  time, 
when  all  our  domestic  programs  are  being 
drastically  cut.  when  the  great  promises 
and  performances  in  the  first  half  of  the 
89th  Congress  on  the  domestic  front — 
aid  to  education,  resource  development, 
combating  pollution  of  air  and  water, 
and  so  forth — all  these  splendid  pro- 
grams enacted  into  law  are  now  being 
eroded,  that  we  should  think  twice  and 
very  carefully  before  we  enlarge  our  for- 
eign aid  commitments  in  the  face  of 
domestic  cuts 

I  think  this  is  an  issue  which  must 
certainly  be  raised.  I  intend  to  raise  it. 
I  think  it  should  be  fully  debated  before 


we  embark  upon  a  further  enlargement 
of  our  foreign  aid  commitments.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  consider  seriously 
whether  foreign  commitments,  instead  of 
being  increased,  should  not  be  drastically 
reduced  until  the  promises  made  in  the 
domestic  commitments  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  spoke  earlier  this  afternoon 
on  the  President's  message  and  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  forthcoming  Latin 
American  Conference.  I  have  just  been 
advised  by  the  White  House  that  It  an- 
ticipated that  I  would  introduce  this 
afternoon  the  resolution  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  along 
with  his  message.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
it  out  of  order  in  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI. 

I  repeat,  I  now  ask  unanimous  corisent 
to  introduce,  out  of  order,  the  joint  reso- 
lution that  the  President  sent  on  Latin 
American  problems  that  he  wishes  to 
have  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
consider  prior  to  the  summit  conference, 
and  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  53)  to 
support  the  other  American  Republics 
in  an  historic  new  phase  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
( for  himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  because  I 
believe  that  the  formation  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  is  essential 
to  increase  the  speed  of  Latin  America's 
development  and  to  resolve  many  of  Its 
basic  economic  and  social  ills. 

Tlie  main  burden  must  remain  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  should 
fully  support  this  effort  both  with 
money — governmental  and  private — and 
with  the  transfer  of  technical  know-how. 
Not  only  Is  this  dictated  by  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  but  also  by 
our  national  security  interests  in  the 
hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
fully  support  the  financial  burdens  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
today. 

I  welcome  the  President's  desire  for 
the  participation  of  Congress  in  the  de- 
cisions to  be  reached  at  the  forthcomirig 
Latin  American  Summit  Conference. 
The  joint  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Morse  will  provide  this  opportunity. 

The  forthcoming  summit  conference 
of  Presidents  is  an  historic  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  many-faceted  economic 
and  social  problems  which  piled  up  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that 
without  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  fully  supported  by  the  United 


States,  Latin  America's  economic  and 
social  ills  cannot  be  solved.  True,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  once  such  a  market 
is  established  and  other  supporting 
measures  are  instituted,  these  problems 
will  disappear  overnight.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  without  a  drastic 
new  departure  embodied  in  the  common 
market  approach,  the  continent  will  be 
faced  with  increasing  instability  and 
violence. 

Two  additional  elements  are  needed  to 
make  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
a  success :  the  full  support  of  the  private 
enterprise  community  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
West,  particularly  Canada,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan.  Their  full  cooperation 
is  of  critical  importance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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POLICY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  LAND- 
GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges have  recently  issued  a  statement 
of  policy  positions  concerning  the  recom- 
mendation for  national  action  affecting 
higher  education  that  was  jointly 
adopted  by  both  organizations  in  sessions 
held  November  13-16,  1966,  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Because  both  organizations  are  major 
spokesmen  for  the  higher  education 
community  and  because  I  feel  that  Sena- 
tors would  wish  to  evaluate  the  recom- 
mendations made,  and  finally,  because 
my  very  good  friend.  President  James  H. 
Jensen  of  Oregon  State  University,  has 
strongly  commended  this  statement  to 
me,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
materials  contained  on  pages  8  through 
the  conclusion  of  the  brochure,  together 
with  materials  appearing  on  pages  4  and 
5,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Recommendations     for     Nation.^.     Actios 

Affecting  Higher  Edvcation- 
(A    Joint   statement    by    the    Associition  cf 
State   Colleges   and    tJnlversUles   and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant   Colleges,   January  1967 1 
The  National  Association  of  State  tJnlvers:- 
ties  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  con.slsts  of  99 
State  and  Land-Grant  universities  and  col- 
leges located  in  each  of  the  50  states  and 
Puerto    Rico.      Together,    these   institutions 
grant  more   than   one-fourth  of  all  bacca- 
laureate degrees  and  almost  three-flfths  C 
all  the  doctoral  degrees  awarded  by  Ameri- 
can Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Pounded  In  1887,  the  Association  Is  the 
oldest  organization  of  Institutions  of  higher 


education  In  this  country.  It  is  a  completely 
independent  orgaiUzatlon  that  determines  Its 
own  policies  and  procedures  by  action  of 
delegates  representing  all  member  Institu- 
tions in  annual  convention. 
Offlcers 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee: 
president  Edgar  P.  Shannon,  Jr.,  University 
of  Virginia.  Charlottesville. 

President  of  the  Association:  President 
James  H.  Jensen,  Oregon  SUte  University, 

Corvallis. 

President -Elect  of  the  Association:  Chan- 
cellor W.  Clarke  Wescoe,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

Executive  Director:  Russell  I.  ThacKrey, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036.    (462-3888). 

The  .Association  of  State  Colleges  and  UrU- 
versities  consists  of  208  Institutions  and 
seven  statewide  systems  of  state  colleges  lo- 
cated m  41  states  and  the  Island  of  Guam. 
Approximately  one  million  students — or 
one  out  of  five  college  students  In  the  United 
States— attend  the  tjTJe  of  institutions  rep- 
resented by  the  Association.  These  Uistltu- 
tions  are  the  fastest  growing  degree-granting 
institutions  In  the  nation. 

The  membership  Includes  comprehensive 
institutions  which  have  developed  from  sln- 
Rle-purpose  teachers  colleges,  newly-estab- 
llshed  state  colleges  and  uiUversltles,  techno- 
logical institutions,  and  former  municipal 
and  junior  colleges  which  have  become  state 
institutions. 

0;^cers 
Presideni    of    the    Association:  President 
James  P.   Cornette,  West  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity, Canyon,  Tex. 

President-elect  of  the  Association:  Presi- 
dent Fred  F.  Harcleroad,  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Ha  yward,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Eirrutive  Director:  Allan  W.  Ostar,  1785 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20036  (462-6770). 

I.    SUPPOBT   FOR  COLLEGES   AND  CNIVERSmES   AS 
INSTITCTIONS 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  are  currently  being  called  upon  to 
expand  their  traditional  educational  pro- 
grams in  unprecedented  dimensions  and  to 
enter  new  areas  of  service.  Not  only  is  the 
demand  for  higher  education  growing 
rapidly,  but  also  the  need  for  continuing 
education  In  a  period  of  rapid  change,  tech- 
nological and  otherwise.  Is  greater  than  ever 
before.  So  Is  the  need  for  research  on  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Not  to  meet  these  challenges  would  be  to 
prejudice  the  future  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. To  attempt  to  meet  them  quantita- 
tively at  the  sacrifice  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational experience  would  be  equally  dis- 
astrous, and  fraudulent  as  well.  Universities 
and  colleges  can  and  are  Increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  educational  process  through 
research  and  experimentation  in  many  ways. 
But  the  possibilities  here  are  extremely 
limited  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  tod.iy's 
challenges. 

Financial  needs  and  pressures  are  so  great 
and  resources  so  Inadequate  that  universities 
and  colleges  have  been  steadily  increasing 
charges  to  students  at  a  rate  which  Indicates 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  present  adult 
generation  to  shirk  the  social  responsibility 
of  educating  the  coming  generations.  Huge 
loan  programs  have  been  created  to  "bridge 
the  gap"  between  family  Incomes  and  col- 
lege costs— a  process  which  throws  these  costs 
on  young  people  at  a  time  when  they  are 
establishing  families  and  can  least  afford 
them. 

The  Associations  have  supported  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs  and  the  provision 
of  an  interest-rate  subsidy  for  those  most 
in  need  of  it  to  meet  the  situation  as  It  exists. 
They  have  also  supported  the  "educational 
opportunity  grants"  program  designed  to 
help  those  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  financial 
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ladder.  Meanwhile,  college  charges  continue 
to  rise  to  the  extent  that  even  the  relatively 
affluent  are  lured  bv  proposals  for  Individual 
relief  through  tax-credits  and  similar  devices 
which  benefit  selected  groups  at  the  expense 
of  rising  costs  and  higher  financial  barriers 

for  others. 

The  real  need  Is  to  treat  the  disease  rather 
than  its  symptoms  by  Increased  support  for 
our  colleges  and  uriiversities,  through  public 
and  private  channels,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
doicn  the  charges  to  students  and  their 
families.  It  Is  only  when  these  charges 
mount  to  the  point  of  denying  educational 
opportunity  because  of  limited  family  and 
Individual  resources  that  the  demand  and 
necessity  for  Individual  financial  relief  rises 
to  extreme  proportions. 

The  Associations  are  concerned  by  the 
infliatlonarv  spiral  of  rising  student  charges 
which  require  constantly  expanding  Federal 
and  state  student  loan  funds.  Neither  the 
student  nor  the  taxpayer  benefits  In  the 
process.  Expanded  Institutional  support 
would  help  put  a  brake  on  rising  tuition 
charges  and  reduce  the  need  for  additional 
federally-supported  student  financial  aid 
programs. 

Controversy    over    how    college    and    uni- 
versity operating  costs  may  be  supported  by 
the   Federal    government   has    divided    both 
educators  and  the  general  public.     The  cen- 
turv-old    experience    of    the    land-grroit    in- 
stitutions and  more  recent  adoption  of  the 
principle    of    operating    support    In    certain 
health-related  fields  show  that  methods  can 
be  found  to  solve  this  first  priority  problem. 
The  National  Association  of  State  Unlver- 
•iities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
recommend    the    following    actions  at    the 
Federal  level  designed  to  help  keep  down  the 
rising  cost  of  college  to  students: 
( 1 )    General  Operating  Support. 
Operational   support   for   the   educational 
and   general  activities  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities mav  be  approached  through  various 
types  of  formulae  and  Involve  various  levels 
of   education.     The   two   Associations   stand 
readv   to  cooperate  with  other  major   orga- 
nlrations  In   the  field   of  higher  education 
to  develop  a  formula  which  will  be  equi- 
Uible    to    the    Institutions    Involved,    fulfill 
the  national  responsibility,  assist  th?  states, 
assure  that  this  tvpe  of  support  will  Indeed 
contribute  to  assuring  quality  instruction  In 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  check  the 
rising  spiral  of  student  charges. 
(2)   Aid  for  Academic  Facilities. 
The  Associations  again  commend  the  89th 
Congress    for    removing    categorical    limita- 
tions   on    aid    for    academic    facilities    and 
substantially    increasing    the    authorization 
for  funds  for  this  purpose.    SpeclficaUy,  they 
recommend: 

(a)  That  the  Federal  proportion  of  match- 
ing grants  for  both  undergraduate  and  grao- 
uate  facilities  be  Increased  to  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  such  facilities. 

(  bl  That  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  griAduate  facilities  programs  and 
for  loans  for  3c.^demlc  facilities  continue  to 
be  vested  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

ic)  That,  with  respect  to  the  undergradu- 
ate facilities  grant  program: 

I  n  It  should  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
premise  that  substantial  expansion  of  en- 
rollment capacity  within  the  context  of 
maintenance  of  qu.ility  of  Instruction  Is  the 
fundamental  justification  for  Federal  facili- 
ties aid.  ,      .  ,  , 

(2)  Special  attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  encourage  removal  or  modernization  of 
obsolete  facilities. 

(3)  State  commissions  should  be  free  to 
allocate  funds  in  accordance  with  expansion 
n°eds  in  their  respective  states. 

td)  With  respect  to  the  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram a  radically  new  approach  Is  needed  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  needed  expansion 
under  conditions   which  will   not   have  the 


effect  of  increasing  student  charges.  Sug- 
gestions made  with  respect  to  the  college 
housing  loan  program  (see  below)  might  be 
adapted  for  use  In  this  program 

(e)  Provisions  should  be  made  In  all  fa- 
cilities programs  for  aid  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  extension  of  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance and  service  facilities. 

(3)  College  Housing  Loan  Program. 
The  Associations  express  appreciation  to 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefits  pro- 
vided many  students  through  the  College 
Housing  Loan  Program  In  Its  present  form 
and  at  the  levels  of  financial  support  made 
available  over  the  past  several  years. 

However,  the  Associations  have  determined 
that  the  present  form  of  the  program  and 
the  present  level  of  funding  for  It  are  not 
adequate  to  provide  assistance  to  meet  the 
current  or  predictable  need  for  sufficient  col- 
lege hotislng  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  to 
the  students  housed. 

The  Associations  accept  and  support  the 
estimates  of  college  housing  requirements 
contained  In  the  recent  study  of  this  matter 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
Summarized  and  simplified,  the  minimum 
estimates  contained  In  that  study  support 
a  need  for  Initiating  about  150,000  "bed- 
starts"  per  year  for  each  of  the  next  teri 
years  At  current  prices,  the  total  capital 
funding  requirement  will  approximate  one 
billion  dollars  per  year. 

Therefore,  the  Associations  reconunend 
that  the  Federal  Government  undertake, 
immediately,  a  review  of  the  present  College 
Housing  Loan  Program  and  make  changes 
which  will  assist  higher  education  to  meet 
better  the  tremendous  demand  for  housing 
facilities  and  to  maintain  the  lowest  reason- 
able charge  to  students.  It  Is  the  position 
of  the  Associations  in  making  this  recom- 
mendation that  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  must  continue  to  bear  the  primary 
responsibllitv  for  supplying  the  needed  facil- 
ities and  that  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  be  provided  through  the  sim- 
plest possible  administrative  and  financial 
mechanism. 

Specifically,  the  Associations  recommend 
that  the  Federal  Government  amend  present 
legislation  In  such  a  way  as  to  assist  higher 
ed"ucation  in  generating  a  capital  funding 
source  of  not  less  than  one  billion  dollars 
each  year  for  the  next  ten  years  for  single 
and  rnarrled  student  housing  at  an  Interest 
cost  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  for 
debt  terms  of  not  more  than  50  years. 

Of  the  several  alternative  methods  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  provision  of  such  a 
capital  source,  the  Associations  favor: 

(a)  A  program  which  would  provide  for 
an  annual  Increment  of  Interest  cost  sub- 
sidy resulting  in  an  Interest  cost  to  Institu- 
tions of  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  for  the 
debt  term  of  a  project,  or 

(b)  A  program  of  capital  grants  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  effective  Interest 
cost  of  a  project  to  at  least  the  level  of  3 
per  cent  for  the  debt  term,  or 

(c)  A  program  which  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  Institutions  to  elect  one  of  the  two 
alternatives  above. 

In  the  same  financial  framework  suggested 
above  for  single,  married,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  Associations  also  recommend: 

I  a)  That  specific  provisions  be  made  for 
assistance  In  rehabilitation  of  existing  col- 
lege housing. 

(b)  That  specific  provision  be  made  to 
provide  for  housing  of  those  staff  members 
of  medical  centers  whose  services  are  needed 
on  an  "on-call"  basis. 

(C)  That  assistance  In  the  provision  of 
student  center  facilities  be  continued. 

The  Associations  recommend  that  the 
policies,  practices,  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment applicable  to  the  College  Housing  Pro- 
gram  be   reviewed   and   revised  particularly 
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with  respect  to  debt-service  and  malnt«- 
nance  reserve  requirements,  consistent  with 
changes  made  In  the  program,  and  to  make 
them  accord  with  realistic  capital-market 
conditions. 

U.    DIRECT    SUPPORT    OF    GRADUATE    INSTRUCTION 
AND    RESEARCH 

(1)  Graduate  Fellowships. 

(a)  Doctoral  Fellowships. 

The  graduate  programs  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  those  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal  agencies,  have  done 
much  to  remove  economic  barriers  to  gradu- 
ate programs  in  new  areas.  The  1964 
amendments  to  the  N.D  E.A.  also  make  It 
possible  to  assure  that  present  resources  In 
existing  graduate  schools  of  high  quality 
should  be  used  fully.  These  programs 
should  be  continued  and  expanded. 

(b)  Master's  Degree  Fellowships. 

There  is  also  need  for  support  of  fellow- 
ships at  the  master's  degree  level  to  meet 
the  heavy  and  increasing  need  for  college 
teachers,  within  the  broad  spectrum  of  in- 
stitutions in  higher  education.  The  Junior 
or  community  colleges  have  critical  staffing 
needs.  A  master's  degree  fellowship  pro- 
gram should  be  established  separately  from 
and  in  addition  to  the  present  doctoral  pro- 
gram, designed  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
graduate  schools  to  develop  a  wide  range  of 
proposals  for  meeting  the  varying  needs  for 
faculty  members  in  posl-hlgh-school  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Federal  Support  of  Research. 

(a)  Needed,  a  New  Program  of  Institu- 
tional Support   in  the  Sciences. 

Preface.  The  United  States  has  achieved 
within  the  last  two  decades  almost  revolu- 
tionary advances  in  science  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Federal  support  for  re- 
search activities.  This  advance  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  security  of  our  na- 
tion and  Its  economic,  social,  and  material 
progress.  This  support  has  greatly 
strengthened  both  the  research  and  instruc- 
tional capacities  of  those  Institutions  partic- 
ipating In  the  Federal  programs,  particularly 
at  the  graduate  level. 

The  expansion  of  support  In  recent  years 
has  been  largely  through  the  project-grant 
and  contract  mechanism.  Despite  its  ac- 
complishments, It  has  serious  deficiencies 
when  used  as  the  sole  means  of  Federal  sup- 
port of  scientific  and  related  activities  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  The  project- 
grant  system  Is  highly  efTectlve  as  a  mech- 
anism for  enlisting  scientific  resources  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  In  the  solution 
of  specific,  short-term  problems  of  national 
concern.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  It 
Is  a  means  of  making  a  national  investment 
in  sdentlflc  progress.  It  Is  now  generally 
agreed  that  a  substantial  program  of  institu- 
tiOTial  grants  is  needed  to  complement,  not 
supplant  or  diminish,  present  programfl. 
This  is  necessary  to  protect  the  essential  in- 
tegrity of  colleges  and  universities  as  such, 
and  to  enable  additional  institutions  to  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  the  achievement  of  national  goals 
and  objectives. 

The  Proposed  Program.  To  satisfy  this 
need,  the  Associations  propose  a  National 
Institutional  Grants  Program  for  the  sup- 
port of  education  and  research  In  the 
sciences,  engineering,  and  matbematlc«  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  on  the  basis  of 
a  three-part  formula. 

In  this  proposed  program: 

(1)  One-third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  program  would  be  distributed  to  the 
Institutions  as  a  graduated  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  of  project  awards  received 
by  them  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  suggest 
that  the  formula  be  so  designed  that  all  In- 
stltutLons  receive  100  per  cent  of  the  first 
(30.000  of  this  base  and  that  no  Institution 
receive  more  than  J300.000  In  any  one  year. 


(2) One- third  of  the  funds  would  first  be 
divided  among  the  several  states  In  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  number  of  high-school 
graduates  in  the  states  and  then  re-allocated 
by  the  responsible  Federal  agency  among  the 
colleges  and  universities  within  a  single  state 
in  proportion  to  the  nxunber  of  undergrad- 
uate semester  credit-hours  taught  by  each 
in  accredited  programs  of  Instruction  in  the 
physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences,  en- 
gineering, and  mathematics. 

(3)  Finally,  one-third  would  be  allocated 
to  the  Institutions  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  advanced  degrees  (both  masters  and 
doctoral)  awarded  by  each  Institution  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  previous  three  years 
in  the  physical,  biological,  social  sciences, 
engineering,  and  mathematics.  Including  de- 
grees in  education  which  qualify  recipients 
to  teach  In  these  fields. 

We  suggest  that  the  program  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  a  Nation- 
al University  Science  Council  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  following 
national  associations  representing  ln.stltu- 
tlons  of  higher  education:  American  Coim- 
cll  on  Education.  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  College.s. 
Association  of  American  Universities,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  U.S.  CommlSBioner  of  Education  would 
serve  ex  officio. 

Institutions  may  be  required  to  report  on 
their  use  of  the  funds.  They  would  be  en- 
couraged to  anticipate  future  funding  in 
order  to  design  lung-range  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  sciences  emphasizing  the 
achievement  of  national  goals  and  objectives 
such  as  the  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  Improvement  In  the  quality  of 
the  programs  offered. 

Used  In  conjunction  with  present  tv-pes 
of  support,  this  program  would,  we  believe, 
provide  a  sound  mechanism  for  Investing 
in  the  development  of  the  nation's  potential 
for  scientific  progress. 

Our  Associations  commend  Representative 
George  P.  Miller  of  California  for  having  in- 
troduced H.R.  13786  In  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  to  Implement  this  pro- 
posal and  are  gratified  at  the  encouraging 
response  this  proposal  has  received.  We  urge 
reintroductlon  and  passage  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Support  for  Basic  Research. 

The  Associations  strongly  urge  expansion 
of  supfKirt  for  basic  research. 

(c)  Indirect  Costs  of  Research. 

The  Associations  commend  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  Its  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Indirect  costs  of  research  are  real  costs  which, 
unless  fully  reimbursed  by  the  sfxsnsors  of 
research,  constitute  a  serious  drain  on  the 
resources  of  our  universities.  These  re- 
sources are  very  much  needed  by  our  uni- 
versities for  performing  their  traditional 
functions  of  instruction  and  of  research  in 
which  Federal  support  is  limited  or  lacking. 
Additional  funding  should  be  provided  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  enable  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  of  full  reimbursement  of 
Indirect  costs.  F^irther,  the  Associations, 
strongly  urge  that  all  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies adopt  policies  and  procedures  which  are 
consistent  with  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Indirect  costs  shall  be  fully 
reimbursed. 

(d)  Cost  Sharing. 

The  Associations  object  strenuotisly  to  the 
mandatory  cost-sharing  concept  Introduced 
In  recent  legislation  relating  to  research 
grants  made  by  Federal  agencies.  In  effect, 
the  legislation  creates  a  process  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of 
work  under  research  grants  Is  "withheld"  by 


the  agency,  and  forces  Institutions  to  apply 
their  own  funds  to  the  costs  of  the  work  or 
to  elect  not  to  become  Invloved. 

This  process  Is  discriminatory  and  grossly 
Inequitable.  Simple  equity  dictates  that  In- 
sUtutions  making  available  their  human  and 
physical  resources  to  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  national  objectives,  on  a  not-for- 
profit  basis,  receive  the  full  costs  of  doing  bo. 

The  Associations  urge  the  Congress  to  de- 
lete the  cost-sharing  requirement  In  its  next 
session  and  thereby  to  bring  Into  full  appli- 
cation  the  principles  of  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get Circular  A-21  In  the  research  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government  and 
higher  education. 

III.     FEDEBAI.     ACTION     FOR     OTHER     EDUCATIONJU. 
PURPOSES 

(1)  Education  in  Health-Related  Fields. 

The  Associations  commend  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial programs  of  support  for  education, 
extension  activities,  and  library  services  in 
health-related  fields.  Legislation  providing 
aid  for  the  operation  of  educational  pro- 
grams, for  library  services,  for  scholarship 
support,  for  expansion  of  educational  facil- 
ities, and  for  regional  cooperative  efforts  for 
continuing  education  and  the  dissemination 
of  the  most  advanced  medical  knowledge  will 
make  substantial  contributions  toward  the 
expansion  of  professional  education  in  these 
areas.  However,  we  note  with  concern  the 
omission  of  schools  of  pharmacy  from  the 
list  of  those  eligible  for  aid  under  these  vari- 
ous programs  and  urge  corrective  legislation 
to  end  this  discrimination  against  a  major 
health-related  field. 

We  especially  commend  the  89th  Congress 
for  recognizing,  with  enabling  legislation,  the 
importance  of  veterinary  medicine  and  the 
need  for  financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  veterinary  educational  facilities.  We 
urge  that  the  appropriation  for  construction 
assistance  be  Increased  In  a  supplemental 
measure,  to  the  full  authorized  amount.  In 
order  that  this  program  may  be  funded. 

(2)  Increased  Federal  Support  for  the  Hu- 
majiities  and  Arts. 

Establishment  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is  a  welcome 
step.  The  Initial  appropriation,  however, 
falls  far  short  of  correcting  the  Imbalance 
which  has  long  existed  between  Federal  sup- 
port of  these  Important  areas  and  that  for 
science  and  related  fields.  We  reiterate  our 
belief  that  the  emphasis  of  the  new  Founda- 
tion should  be  heavily  on  support  of  Insti- 
tutional programs. 

(3)  R.O.T.C.  Programs  and  Facilities. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  several  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  cooperation  with  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  long  been  the  chief  source 
of  officer  personnel,  both  regular  and  reserve. 
The  Associations  commend  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  taking  action  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  see  that  the  right  of 
institutional  choice  between  voluntary  and 
required  basic  Air  and  Army  R.O.T.C.  Is  pre- 
served In  practice  as  well  as  Informal  policy 
Developments  in  recent  months  cause  us 
again  strongly  to  recommend  advance  con- 
sultation with  duly  established  educational 
advisory  panels  of  the  Department  and  Us 
various  Services,  in  order  that  mutually  sat- 
isfactory solutions  to  problems  may  be  ar- 
rived at  before  new  policies  or  regulations 
are  promulgated.  We  continued  to  recom- 
mend, also,  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
provide  adequate  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  In  financing  the  costs  of  R.O.T.C 
programs. 

(4)  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Program. 

The  Associations  support  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Cooperative  Resear  h  Program  and 
the  establishment  of  those  Regional  Develop- 
ment Centers  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  which  offer  the  prospect  of  un- 
dergirding  educational  practice  with  the  re- 
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-arch  knowledge  and  tested  leadership  es- 
Untlal  to  progress.  In  particular,  greater 
attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  the  im- 
portant functions  of  higher  educational  in- 
iututlons  in  these  programs,  both  in  afford- 
vne  the  essential  scholarly  resources  for  alg- 
nlflcant  educational  research  and  in  supply- 
ine  through  the  development  programs,  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  factors  of  sound  change 
m  educational  and  improved  training  of  edu- 
cational leaders  for  the  future.  The 
Btrengthening  of  the  regular  programs  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  educational  re- 
search and  training  may  prove  to  be  as  Im- 
portant to  future  results  as  presently  ap- 
oeallng  innovations  In  the  schools. 
(5)   Research   in   Agriculture   and    related 

Fields.  ,  1.    !», 

The   cooperative   program   of    research   in 
aerlculture   and   related   fields   between   the 
P^eral  government  and  the  land-grant  in- 
Btltutions  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
both  in  Its  results  and  in  the  absence  from 
the  relationship   of   many   of   the   problenas 
which  characterize  government-university  re- 
lationships in  other   areas,   where   the   em- 
phasis is  on  project  rather  than  on  university 
orientation.      We   commend   the   89th   Con- 
eress  for  rejecting  proposals  both  to  reduce 
support  in  these  areas  and  to  shift  emphasis 
to  Federal   rather   than   university   control. 
Federal  support  of  the  program  has  In  re- 
cent years  lagged  substantially  behind  rising 
cosU.  requiring  the  states   to  carry   an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  program  and  needed  expansion.    The 
past  year  has  brought  strong  evidence  of  a 
changing  public  attitude  toward  agricultural 
research,  as  the   public   became  aware  that 
our  situation  is  no  longer  one  of  a  surplus 
problem  but  one  of  inadequate  supplies  of 
many    agricultural    products    to    meet    both 
domestic    needs    and    urgent    international 
commitments.     Rising  prices  have   brought 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  efficient  agricultural 
production  are  the  consuming  public,  now 
heavily  concentrated  in  large  urban  areas. 

A  major  cooperative  study  of  agricultural 
research  needs  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  fur- 
nishes, we  believe,  a  sound  basis  for  the 
needed  substantial  expansion  of  support  for 
agricultural  research. 

(6)  Aid  to  Developing  Colleges. 
The  Associations  commend  the  Congress 

for  renewing  the  program  of  aid  to  developing 
colleges,  which  was  supported  by  the  As- 
sociations in  testimony  both  before  the  House 
and  the  Senate  conunlttees  having  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  urge  that  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  be  fully  funded. 

(7)  Intergovernmental    Manpower    Train- 
ing Act. 

The  Associations  support  activities  of  the 
Federal  government  designed  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
provide   the   quality    and    variety    of    PubUc 
services  needed  In  our  complex  society.    The 
proposed  intergovernmental  personnel  train- 
ing act,  with  provision  for  use  of  college  and 
university      resources      and      facilities      to 
strengthen  training  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment service,  la  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  constructive  Federal  action  needed.    The 
Associations,    however,    strongly    urge    that, 
in    all    legislation     Involving     Intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  the  unique  character  of 
public  higher  education  as  an  Instrumental- 
ity of  government  be  fully  recognized.    All 
the  stetes  have,  by  constitutional  or  legisla- 
tive provision,  placed  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernance of  public  universities  and  colleges 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  govern- 
ing boards  separated  from  direct  channels  of 
political    and    state    administrative    control. 
The  Federal    government   should    recognize 
this  well-established  principle  in  all  Its  pro- 
grams. 
(8)  Computer  Facilities  and  Programs. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  machine  computation 


capacities  of  our  InsUtutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation must  be  greatly  increased  and  provi- 
sions made  for  easy  and  rapid  access  by  stu- 
dents  In  a  broad  spectrum  of  disciplines  and 
studies,  and  it  is  apparent  that  institutions 
from  their  normal  resources  wUl  not  be  able 
to  provide  adequate  budgets  for  faculties 
and  programs  of  Instruction  and  research. 
The  Associations  therefore  urge  that  exUt- 
Ing  programs  of  support  in  this  area  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened,  and  that  new  pro- 
grams be  inaugurated,  for  the  development 
of  computer  facilities,  networks,  and  instruc- 
tional and  research  programs  which  wlU  pro- 
vide the  necessary  basic  educational  experi- 
ences for  young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
them  for  productive  careers  in  which  com- 
puters vrtll  be  necessary  tools  for  research, 
design,  and  administration. 

(9)    Improving   the   Conditions  of   Urban 

Life.  ^   . 

The  Federal  government  is  engaged  in  a 
major  effort,  through  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Program  and  other  legislation,  to  as- 
sist in  rebuilding  slums  and  blighted  areas, 
and  to  provide  public  facilities  and  services 
essential  to  Improving  conditions  of  urban 
life.  However,  programs  of  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  education  conducted  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges — which  can  contribute 
substantially  to  attainment  of  national  ob- 
jectives m  this  effort — are  presently  inade- 
quately supported.  The  Associations  there- 
fore recommend  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  through  the  amendment  of  present 
legislation  as  well  as  in  future  legislation, 
for  continuing  grants  for  the  support  of  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  colleges  and  universities,  in  pro- 
fessional and  subject-matter  areas  related 
to  the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  This 
might  be  accomplished,  for  example,  by 
setting  aside  a  percentage  of  appropriations 
for  this  purpose,  as  is  done  in  Federally- 
aided  highway  and  other  legislation. 

(10)  Establishment  of  New  Federal  Degree- 
Granting   Authority   and   ln.stitutions. 

In  recent  years,  many  efforts  have  been 
made,  some  successfully,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  advanced  academic  degrees  by 
Federal  agencies  or  establishments.  We  be- 
lieve these  efforts  arise  from  basic  confusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  university,  the  sig- 
nificance and  meaning  of  the  academic 
degree,  and  the  resources  of  the  non-Federal 
academic  establishment. 

The  basic  characteristic  of  the  tiniversity 
as  a  center  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge is  one  of  free  Inquiry,  free  exchange  of 
the  results  of  research  with  other  scholars  In 
the  field,  and  free  criticism.  Another  charac- 
teristic is  the  opportunity  offered  for  edu- 
cating young  men  and  women  in  the  proc- 
esses and  methods  of  research.  The  advanced 
academic  degree  is  a  recognition  of  educa- 
tional attainment  and  research  accompUsh- 
ment  under  conditions  of  free  inquiry,  free 
exchange  of  results,  and  freedom  of  criticism. 
Its  tise  by  agencies  or  institutions  which  are 
not  and  cannot  become  universities  in  this 
sense  of  the  term  is  a  misuse  which  is  both 
undesirable  and  urmecessary.  A  more  com- 
prehensive statement  of  this  position  Is 
available  on  request. 

(11)   Proposal  for  Research  Centers  Inde- 
pendent of  Universities. 

Willie  our  Associations  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  research  In  an  extremely  limited 
number  of  areas  may  require  the  establUh- 
ment  of  research  centers  away  from  the  site 
of  a  university,  we  believe  that  such  action 
by  Federal  or  state  goverrmients  should  be 
taken  only  when  its  necessity  is  unequivo- 
cally established.  We  believe  graduate  ed- 
ucation of  high  quality  Is  inseparable  from 
basic  research,  that  basic  research  flourishes 
Ijest  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  academic  in- 
stitution, and  that  any  national  policy  of 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  basic 
research  institutes  that  are  not  university- 
related  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to 
both  basic  research  and  graduate  education. 


( 12)   hand-Grant  Teaching  Funds,  Morrill- 
Nelson  Act. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  last  revision  and 
expansion  of  the  authorization  for  annual 
grants  for  further  endowment  of  instruction 
in  the  Land-Grant  institutions,  there  has 
been  continued  inflation  and  substantial 
population  growth.  The  net  result  is  that 
the  purchasing  power  represented  by  these 
funds  has  decreased  while  demands  have  in- 
creased. The  Associations  support  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  authorization  under  this  legis- 
lation to  take  account  of  inflation  and  pop- 
ulation growth  over  the  past  decade. 
IV.  Am  TO  mDivrouAi:.s  in  obtaining  a  college 

EDUCATION 

The  most  effective  and  most  urgently 
needed  form  of  aid  to  Individuals  In  obtain- 
ing a  college  education  is  a  program  of  sup- 
port for  educational  Institutions  to  enable 
them  to  keep  charges  to  students  low.  Much 
of  the  present  demand  and  need  for  Individ- 
ual assistance  in  financing  college  costs  stems 
from  failure  to  recognize  and  act  on  this  fact. 
The  Associations,  however,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  situations  as  they 
exist  whUe  working  toward  more  funda- 
mental solutions,  have  supported  expanding 
access  to  student  loans  at  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  expansion  of  the  work-study  pro- 
gram, and  provision  of  economic  opportunity 
grants  specifically  designed  to  help  the  most 
needy  gain  access  to  higher  education. 

The  characteristic  of  programs  designed  to 
help  individuals  meet  the  rising  costs  of  col- 
lege however,  is  that  they  result  in  pyra- 
miding budgetary  costs  and  administrative 
complexities  without  getting  at  the  root  of 
the  problem.  If  student  charges  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  rise  more  rapidly  than 
the  level  of  income— which  they  have  done 
steadily  In  recent  years— more  and  more 
students  will  need  special  aid  and  more  and 
more  programs  must  be  devised  to  assist 
them,  urUess  educational  opportunity  is  to  be 
denied  For  this  reason,  our  Associations  be- 
lieve that  first  priority  in  new  programs 
needs  to  be  given  to  those  which  will  help 
keep  down  the  costs  of  higher  education  to 
the  students.  These  are  discussed  elsewhere. 
The  following  comments  concern  student-aid 
programs: 

(1)  NS>.EA.  Student  Loan  Program. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Student  Loan  program  was  established  to  In- 
sure access  to  low-interest  loans  to  able 
students  particularly  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  attend  college.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Integrity  and  identity  of  this  pro- 
gram be  maintained.  Within  this  context. 
the  Associations  support  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  providing  the  full 
amount  of  funds  needed,  while  reducing  the 
burden  on  the  Federal  adminlstraUve  budget 
and  on  the  capital  resources  of  colleges  and 
universities  involved  in  the  1  /9  matching  re- 
quirement. We  question  the  further  expan- 
sion of  the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  loan 
program. 

(2)   Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 
The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  was 
adopted  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
rising  level  of  student  charges  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  has  caused  undue  financial 
burdens   on   many   families   at  the   middle- 
income  level.    This  program  and  Its  purposes 
should  not  be   confused  with   those  of  the 
N  D  E.A.  loan  program.     Under  present  credit 
conditions,   the   Guaranteed   Loan   Program 
has  been   less  successful   than   anticipated, 
because  of  lack  of  availability  both  of  loan 
guarantee  funds  and  of  loans.     Private  loan- 
guarantee  organizations,  which  originally  as- 
surred  the  Congress  of  their  ability  to  satisfy 
institutional    loan-guarantee    requirements, 
have  been  unable  to  do  so.     The  result  is  that 
the  states  and  individual  institutions,  which 
were  not  consulted  when  the  program  was 
framed,  are  being  called  on  to  provide  sub- 
stantial amount*  of   loan-guarantee   funds. 
The    Associations    recommend    that,     with 
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respect  to  loan-guarantees,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  exercise  the  responsibility  and 
authority  which  is  his  under  the  law  of  pro- 
viding direct  Federal  guarantee  of  loans 
where  non-Federal  guarantee  funds  are  not 
available  In  adequate  amounts.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  should  also  be  given 
legal  authority  to  nx  Interest  rates  which 
would  permit  lending  institutions  to  partici- 
pate on  a  no-loss  b.isls. 
(3)     Work-Study. 

The  Associations,  which  for  many  years 
urged  adoption  of  an  experimental  work- 
study  program,  have  previously  expressed 
their  continued  support  of  this  legislation, 
as  an  Important  element  In  a  flexible  program 
of  helping  worthy  students  meet  college  costs. 
We  note,  however,  that.  In  this  as  In  many 
other  programs  designed  to  help  more  stu- 
dents attend  college,  the  Institutional  match- 
ing requirement  tends  to  be  counter-pro- 
ductive. That  Is.  In  order  to  get  matching 
funds.  Institutions  must  charge  students 
more,  increasing  the  need  for  additional  stu- 
dent aid.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  program  con- 
tinue to  be  at  least  at  the  90  per  cent  level. 
(4)  Opportunity  Grants,  Federal  Scholar- 
ships, Veterans  Education. 

The  Associations  continue  to  support  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  program  &a 
one  speciacally  designed  to  make  college 
attendance  possible  for  needy  students  who 
could  not  otherwise  attend.  The  Associa- 
tions continue  to  oppose  a  general  Federal 
scholarship  program  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  It  would  In  fact  assure  college 
attendance  for  a  substantial  number  of  the 
highly  talented  who  cannot  now  attend  under 
existing  public  and  private  programs;  and 
In  view  of  higher  priority  needs  for  other 
forms  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  With 
respect  to  the  Veterans  Educational  Pro- 
gram, the  Associations  recommend  that  Con- 
gress make  provision  for  payment  of  the  costs 
of  special  record-keeping  and  reporting  on 
veteran  students,  not  required  for  non-vet- 
eran students.  Pees  paid  by  veteran  stu- 
dents are  the  same  as  for  non-veterans,  and 
the  Federal  government  should  assume  the 
cost  of  special  reports  required  for  Its  pur- 
poses, particularly  since  the  law  places  on 
the  Institutions  the  responsibility  for  over- 
payments to  veterans.  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  failure  to  make  reports  requested  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

(5)    Tax-credit  and  Related  Proposals. 
Proposals  for  a  direct  deduction  from  in- 
come taxes  owed  the  Federal  government  be- 
cause of  tuition  and  required  fees  paid  col- 
leges  and   universities   have   attracted   sub- 
stantial support  because  of  several  assump- 
tions.    The   first   is   that   they   wUl   provide 
relief  to  hard-pressed  parents.    A  second  Is 
that  they  provide  a  way  around  the  prob- 
lems related   to  direct  Federal  aid  to  non- 
public Institutions,  and  would  therefore  pro- 
vide for  a  substantial  flow  of  Federal   tax 
dollars  to  these   and  other  institutions.     A 
third  Is  that  they  are  so  devised  as  sharply 
to  limit  or  eliminate  aid  to  the  most  affluent, 
and  give  the  greatest  aid  to  those  In  lower 
Income  brackets  (though  admittedly  none  at 
all  to  those  who  pay  no  Income  tax).     The 
first  two  assumptions  are  obviously  contra- 
dictory.    If  Institutions  raise  fees  to  collect 
tax  dollars,    parents   will   get   no   relief.     If 
parents    get    substantial    relief.    Institutions 
will  not  be  aided.    The  third  assumption  is 
untrue.     Despite  limitations  on  benefits  In 
terms  of  gross  taxable  Income,  the  chief  bill 
advanced    to    date    before    Congress    allows 
families  with   taxable  Incomes  In  excess  of 
$50,000  to  receive  some  benefits,  those  with 
capital  gains  incomes  well  in  excess  of  that 
amount  to  receive  some  benefits,  and  those 
with  Incomes  chiefly  from  tax-exempt  sources 
to  benefit  without  limitation  as  to  total,  as 
compared  to  taxable  Income. 

Although  percentage  benefits  are  higher 
for  lower-Income  families,  dollar  beneflta  are 
clearly  higher  as  incomes  rise  up  to  $25,000 


while  benefits  to  those  with  lower  Incomes 
steadily    decrease    to    the    vanishing    point. 
The    Associations    have    consistently    recog- 
nized   the    desirability    of    participation    in 
various  tvpes  of  Federally-aided  programs  by 
both    non-public    and    public    Institutions. 
They  view  the  tax-credit  proposal  as  inequi- 
table from  every  standpoint,  and  unsound 
from  the  standpoints  of  fiscal  policy,  edu- 
cational policy,  and  national  policy  In  gen- 
eral.    The   Treasury   Department   has    ably 
stated   the   objections   from    the  standpoint 
of  national  fiscal  policy.    Proponents  of  this 
legislation  have  made  it  clear  that  Its  essen- 
tial purpose  Is  to  give  tax  support  to  educa- 
tional   institutions    proportional,    to    some 
extent  at  least,  to  the  fees  charged  students. 
Since  the  fees  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
provide   the   additional   Income   desired,   the 
benefit  would   flow  to  the  college,  not   the 
taxpayer.    To  the  extent  that  fees  are  raised, 
students    from   low-income    families    would 
find  their  educational  costs  Increased  rather 
than  decreased.     Institutions  with  low  tui- 
tion charges  would  be  placed  under  pressure 
to  Increase  them  in  order  to  collect  Federal 
aid  by  this  route.     Institutions  which  wish 
to   engage   In   discriminatory   practices   and 
still   enjoy   Federal   support   would    be   en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

The  Associations  take  the  position  that, 
to  the  extent  that  Congress  finds  it  In  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  either  general  or 
specific-purpose  support  from  public  funds 
for  Institutions  of  higher  education,  ways  can 
and  should  be  found  for  doing  this  which 
retain  the  principles  of  public  accountability 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  which 
are  fiscally  and  educationally  sound,  and 
which  do  not  In  their  operation  discriminate 
against  large  groups  of  students  and  institu- 
tions. The  tax-credit  approach  does  not 
meet  these  standards. 


V.  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS 
FOR    EDUCATIONAL    PURPOSES 

Member  institutions  of  the  Associations 
believe  that  public  policies  against  discrimi- 
nation In  the  use  of  public  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  should  apply  equally  in  their 
use  by  all  types  of  educational  institutions, 
public  and  private.  They  note  with  regret 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 
uniformly  apply  this  standard,  because  of 
the  failure  to  Include  provision  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  religion  In  Title  VI 
of  this  Act.  which  applies  to  non-publlc  as 
well  as  public  colleges  and  universities.  They 
also  note  that  Title  IV  of  the  Act.  which  re- 
quires a  survey  of  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion in  education  to  be  made  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  applies  only  to 
public  Institutions  at  all  levels,  and  not  to 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  public  funds  by 
other  institutions  rccevlng  them. 

It  Is  therefore  o\ir  position  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  should  be  amended  to  ban  use  of 
public  funds  by  Institutions  which  discrim- 
inate in  the  admission  of  students  or  employ- 
ment of  staff  because  of  religion,  and  that, 
pending  such  amendment  new  educational 
legislation,  bar  the  use  of  tax  funds  by 
Institutions  which  discriminate  because  of 
religion.  If  there  Is  reasonable  ground  for 
exception  to  this  rule,  such  as  might  be  In- 
volved in  programs  of  a  public  welfare  rather 
than  an  essentially  educational  character — 
such  as  the  school  lunch  program — they 
should  be  made  by  explicit  exemption  from 
the  general  rule. 

VT.    "DISCLAIMER"   AFFIDAVITS 

Member  Institutions  of  the  Associations 
have  consistently  opposed  the  requirement 
of  negative  "disclaimer"  affidavits,  or  certifi- 
cates of  non-subversion  as  a  requirement  for 
individuals  taking  part  In  non-sensltlve  Fed- 
eral programs.  Such  requirements  should 
not  be  confused,  as  they  often  are.  with 
affirmative  statements  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  insUtutlons  which  may 
be  properly  required  of  those  entering  posts 


of  public  trust.  The  Associations  welcome 
the  relaxation  or  elimination  of  such  nega- 
tive requirements.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  while  they  involve  extensive  paperwork 
and  record  keeping  and  are  a  constant  source 
of  friction  and  controversy,  they  have  no 
affirmative  values. 

VII.    EXTENDING  THE  RESOURCES  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION   BEYOND   THE  CAMPUS 

The    Congress    has    recognized    the   great 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  make  available  be- 
yond  the   confines   of   the   campus   the   re- 
sources of  our  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  solution  of  problems  of  national  and  In- 
ternational concern  through  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  as  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  State  Technologi- 
cal Services  Act,  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams Act.  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act, 
and    the    earlier    Smith-Lever    Act    and    lu 
amendments.     Through  the  Implementation 
of  programs  of  continuing  education  and  ex- 
tension, authorized  by  these  and  other  acts. 
the  Congress  enables   universities   to  bring 
their  unique  resources  to  bear  on  the  needs 
of    individuals   and    communities    for   assis- 
tance in  solving  the  multiple  problems  as- 
sociated   with    rapid   urbanization,    techno- 
logical change,  social  change,  and  the  needs 
of  the  professions,  agriculture,  labor,  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  Federal  Government 
Itself. 

We  call  attention  to  the  need  for: 

(1)  Full  funding  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  congres- 
sional legislative  Intent  to  provide  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  state-wide  programs  of 
continuing  education  and  community  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  Activation  or  continuation  of  other 
pertinent  Federal  programs  with  maximum 
effective  funding  for  educational  programs 
and  facilities  (including  television)  to  the 
end  that  the  national  needs  for  continuing 
education,  already  clearly  identified  by  the 
Congress,  may  begin  to  be  met. 

(3)  Continuity  of  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams In  order  that  the  nation  may  have 
the  most  effective  institutional  commit- 
ments In  the  allocation  of  their  resources  In 
the  national  Interest. 

(4)  Increased  Federal  support  for  prob- 
lem-oriented research  as  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  extension  service  becomes  Increas- 
ingly acute. 

The  experience  and  special  competence  or 
the  Institutions  represented  in  these  Associ- 
ations In  the  administration  of  problem- 
oriented,  off-campus  programs  should  be 
recognized  in  the  allocation  of  responsibility 
for  administering  Federally-aided  programs 
In  theee  areas. 

VIII.    COLLEGES  AND   UNrVERSITIES  AND 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

State  colleges  and  universities  make  Im- 
portant contributions  to  vocational-technical 
education  in  two  ways : 

( 1 )  Through  Occupational  Education. 
Many  prepare  individuals  for  a  variety  of 
technical  occupations  requiring  less  than  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  State  and  land-grant 
Institutions,  for  example,  conduct  some  of 
the  nation's  most  successful  associate -degree 
programs  in  such  fields  as  engineering,  agri- 
culture, the  allied  health  professions,  and 
industrial  technology.  Those  with  strong 
technical-education  departments  provide 
training  in  a  manner  difficult  to  duplicate  in 
other  types  of  Institutions. 

(2)  Through  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
Collegiate  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  vocational,  technical,  and  indus- 
trial subjects  In  junior  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  and  technical  In.stltutlons  should  be 
greatly  expanded.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  today  Is  effective  teaching  of  the 
technical  content  and  skills  required  for  en- 
trance Into  and  advancement  in  occupations 
In  which  manpower  Is  in  critically  short  sup- 
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ply.  Technological  advancements  make  it 
imperative  that  greatly  expanded  In-servlce 
training  opportunities  be  provided  for  those 
currently  teaching  vocational.  Industrial,  and 
technical  subjects.  Shortage  of  adequately 
prepared  teachers  is  hampering  development 
and  expansion  of  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. 
These  Associations  therefore,  support: 

(1)  Necessary  amendments  to  and  Increase 
In  authorizations  for  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  to  permit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Including  Junior  colleges  and  4-year 
colleges,  to  participate  more  adequately  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 

(2)  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  which  authorize  In- 
service  training  programs,  make  available 
fellowships  for  prospective  and  experienced 
vocational  education  instructors  and  admin- 
istrators, and  provide  for  adequate  financing 
of  teacher  education  programs  In  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

Dt.      HUMANE    TREATMENT    OF     EXPERIMENTAL 
ANIMALS 

During  the  past  decade,  much  progress 
has  been  made  by  all  scientific  personnel  in 
providing  adequate  care  of  experimental  ani- 
mals. Federal  legislation  has  now  been 
passed  to  regulate  the  sale  and  transporta- 
tion of  research  animals  and  to  insure  hu- 
mane treatment  for  such  animals  during 
transportation,  sale,  and  non-experimental 
periods  at  research  laboratories.  We  believe 
this  legislation  can  be  effective  in  correct- 
ing the  Isolated  difficulties  that  exist  at  re- 
search Installations  and  pledge  the  support  of 
our  Associations  toward  this  end.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary  to 
consider  additional  legislation  regarding  the 
care  and  handling  of  laboratory  animals  un- 
til the  effectiveness  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion and  of  accreditation  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  fully  evaluated. 

X.    WATER    RESOURCES 

The  Associations: 

(1)  Renew  their  1965  endorsement  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Water  Resources 
Research  act.  and  commend  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  for  enactment  of 
the  1966  amendments  to  Title  II  which  re- 
move obstacles  to  Its  activation. 

(2)  Reaffirm  their  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portant contributions  that  can  be  made  to 
water-resources  research  pursuant  to  the 
Title  II  authorization,  and  urge  its  activation 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  order  to 
secure  full  advantage  of  the  current  readi- 
ness of  academic  and  non-academic  research 
scientists  and  engineers  to  apply  their  com- 
petence to  finding  solutions  of  pressing  water 
resources  problems  of  this  country. 

(3)  Recommend  that  appropriations  be 
made  for  implementation  of  the  Title  II  pro- 
gram, consistent  with  the  terms  of  Its 
authorization. 

XI.    INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Many  steps  were  taken  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  during  the  pvast  year  to 
expand  and  Improve  both  educational  and 
technical  assistance  programs  in  the  inter- 
national field.  These  include  passage  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  through  Section  211 
(d)  to  Include  provision  for  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  institutions  working  in  the 
technical-assistance  field  to  discharge  both 
their  International  and  domestic  respon- 
sibilities and  proposed  establishment  of  the 
Center  for  International  Educational  Coop- 
eration In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  also  significantly  expands  the  area  of 
cooperation  between  government  and  higher 
education. 

We  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
If  these  new  initiatives  are  to  fulfill  their 
promise,  the  following  actions  are  needed: 

(1)  Since  the  total  authorization  of  $10 
millions  under  Section  211  (d)  of  the  For- 


eign Assistance  Act  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  need  and  reductions  In  technical- 
assistance  appropriations  have  made  even 
this  modest  funding  impossible,  the  authori- 
zation should  be  exi>anded  substantially  and 
funded  fully. 

(2)  Founds  to  support  the  planning  activi- 
ties required  by  law  under  the  International 
Education  Act  should  be  provided  early  in 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and 
for  Its  substantive  Implementation  as  au- 
thorized, in  appropriations  bills  lor  the  1968 
fiscal  year. 

(3)  Extension  of  the  authority  to  conduct 
technical  assistance  programs  to  at  least  a 
5 -year  period,  to  diminish  the  uncertainty 
which  has  from  the  beginning  hampered  the 
effectiveness  of  this  effort. 

(4)  Provision  of  funds  to  colleges  eind  uni- 
versities to  help  meet  the  special  costs  of 
giving  foreign  students  an  appropriate  edu- 
cational experience  In  this  country,  com- 
mensurate with  the  emphasis  placed  on  such 
efforts  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  Associations  commend  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department  of 
State,  and  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  specific  evidence  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  consult  with  educational  organi- 
zations and  institutions  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  international  programs  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Member  Institutions  of 

The  National  Association  of 

State  Universities  and 

Land-Grant  Colleges 

and 

Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

ALABAMA 

'AlahamaA.  <i-  M.  College. 
Alabama  College. 
Alabama  State  College. 
Auburn  University. 
Florence  State  College. 
Jacksonville  State  College. 
Livingston  State  College. 
Troy  State  College. 
University  of  Alabama. 
University  of  South  Alabama. 

ALASKA 

Uni^rsity  of  Alaska. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University. 
Northern  Arizona  University. 
University  of  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 

Agricultural.    Mechanical,    and     Normal 
College. 

Arkansas  A  &  M  College. 
Arkansas  Polytechnic  College. 
Arkansas  State  College. 
Arkansas  State  Teachers  College. 
Henderson  State  Teachers  College. 
Southern  State  College. 
University  of  Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA 


Chlco  State  College. 

Fresno  SUte  College. 

California  State  College  at  FuUerton. 

Callforni.a  State  College  at  Hayward. 

Humboldt  SUte  College. 

Sacramento  State  College. 

California  State  College  at  San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  State  College. 

San  Francisco  State  College. 

San  Jose  State  College. 

Sonoma  State  College. 

Stanislaus  State  College. 

University  of  California. 

COLORADO 

Adams  State  College. 
Colorado  State  College. 
Colorado  State  University. 
Southern  Colorado  State  College. 
University  of  Colorado. 
Western  State  College  of  Colorado. 


•  Member  of  both  Associations. 


CONNECTICUT 

Central  Conr.ecticut  State  College. 
Danbury  Stale  College. 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College. 
University  of  Connecticut.  « 

Willlmantlc  State  College. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  State  College. 
University  of  Delaware. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  A  &  M  University. 
Florida  State  University. 
University  of  Florida. 

GEORGIA 

Albany  State  College. 

Augusta  College. 

Fort  Valley  State  College. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Teechnology. 

Georgia  Southern  College. 

Savannah  State  College. 

University  of  Georgia. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Georgia. 

Gt'AM 

College  of  Guam. 

HAWAH 

University  of  Hauaii 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS 
Eastern  Illinois  University. 
Illinois  State  University. 
Illinois  Teachers  College  Chicago-North. 
Illinois  Teachers  College  Chicago-South. 
Northern  Illinois  University. 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
University  of  Illinois. 

INDIANA 

Ball  State  University. 
Indiana  State  University, 
Indiana  University. 
Purdue   University. 

IOWA 

loica  State  University. 
State  College  of  Iowa. 
University  of  Icrwa. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College. 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
Kansas  State  University. 
University  of  Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  University. 
Kentucky  State  College. 
Morehead  State  University. 
Murray  State  University. 
University  of  Kentucky. 
Western  Kentucky  University. 

LOtnSIANA 

Grambllng  College. 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Louismna  State  University. 

McNeese  State  College. 

Francis  T.  NlchoUs  State  College. 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College. 

Southern  University. 

MAINE 

Aroostook  State  College. 
Farmlngton  SUte  College. 
Fort  Kent  State  College. 
Gorham  State  College. 
Maine  Maritime  Academy. 
University  of  Maine. 
Washington  SUte  College. 

MARYLAND 

Bowie  state  College. 
Coppln  SUte  College. 
Frostburg  SUte  College. 
Maryland   State  College. 
Morgan  State  College. 
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Salisbury  State  College. 
Towson  State  College. 
UniveTSity  of  Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy. 

State  College  at  Boston. 

State  College  at  Brldgewater. 

State  College  at  Pltchburg. 

State  College  at  Pramlngham. 

State  College  at  Lowell. 

State  College  at  North  Adams. 

State  College  at  Salem. 

State  College  at  Westfleld. 

State  College  at  Worcester. 

University  of  Massachusetts. 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  University. 
Eastern  Michigan  University. 
Ferris  State  College. 
Grand  Valley  State  College. 
Michigan  State  University. 
Northern  Michigan  University. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Wayne  State  University. 

MINNESOTA 

Bemldjl  State  College. 
Mankato  State  College. 
Moorhead  State  College. 
St.  Cloud  State  College. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Winona  State  College. 

MISSISSIPPI 

•Alcorn  A.  &  M.  College. 

Delta  State  College. 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 

Mississippi  State  University. 

Mississippi  Valley  State  College. 

University  of  Mississippi. 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  College. 
Harris  Teachers  College. 
Lincoln  University. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College. 
Northwest  Missouri  State  College. 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College. 
Southwest  Missouri  State  CoUege. 
University  of  Missouri. 

MONTANA 

Eastern  Montana  College. 
Montana  State  University. 
Northern  Montana  College. 
University  of  Montana. 
Western  Montana  College. 

NKBOASKA 

Chadron  Stete  College. 
Kearney  State  College. 
Peru  State  College. 
University  of  Nebraska. 
Wayne  State  College. 

NEVABA 

University  of  Nevada. 

NXW   HAMPSHIBX 

Keene  State  College. 
Plymouth  State  College. 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

NEW    JESaKT 

Qlassboro  State  CoUege. 
Jersey  City  State  College. 
Montclalr  State  College. 
Newark  State  College. 
Paterson  State  College. 
Rutgers.  The  State  University. 
Trenton  State  College. 

NKW   ICKXICO 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 
New  Mexico  State  University. 
University  of  New  Mexico. 
Weetern  New  Mexico  University. 


NEW  TORK 


Cornell  University. 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
State  University  College 
SUte  University  College 
State  University  of  New 
State  University  of  New 
State  University  of  New 


at  Buffalo, 
at  Brockport. 
at  Cortland, 
at  Ftedonia. 
at  Oeneseo. 
at  New  Paltz. 
at  Oneonta. 
at  Oswego, 
at  Plattsburgh. 
at  Potsdam. 
York. 

York  at  Albany. 
York  at  Buffalo. 


•Member  of  both  Aasociationt. 


NORTH    CA&OLINA 

Agricultural    and    Technical    College    of 
North  Carolina. 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 
AshevlUe-Blltmore  College. 
East  Carolina  College. 
Elizabeth  City  State  College. 
PayettevlUe  State  Teachers  CoUet;e. 
North  Carolina  State  University. 
Pembroke  SUte  CoUege. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Winston -Salem  State  CoUege. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Dickinson  State  College. 
EUendale  State  College. 
MayvUle  State  College. 
Mlnot  State  College. 
North  Dakota  State  University. 
University  of  North  Dakota. 
Valley  City  State  College. 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University. 
Central  State  University. 
Kent  State  University. 
Miami  University. 
Ohio  State  University. 
Ohio  University. 
University  of  Akron. 

OKLAHOMA 

Langston  University. 
Northeastern  State  College. 
Oklahoma  State  University. 
Southeastern  State  College. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

OREGON 

Eastern  Oregon  College. 
Oregon  State  University. 
Southern  Oregon  College. 
University  of  Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg  State  College. 

Cheyney  State  College. 

Clalron  State  College. 

East  Stroudsburg  State  College. 

Edlnboro  State  College. 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kutztown  State  College. 

Lock  Haven  State  College. 

Mansfield  State  College. 

MUlersvlUe  State  College. 

Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Shlppensburg  State  College. 

Slippery  Rock  State  College. 

West  Chester  State  College. 

PUERTO   RICO 

University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  College. 
University  of  Rhode  Island. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Clemson  University. 

South  Carolina  State  College. 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Black  Hills  State  College. 
General  Beadle  State  College. 
Northern  State  College. 
Southern  State  College. 
South  Dakota  State  University. 
University  of  South  Dakota. 


TENNESSEE 

Austin  Peay  State  College. 
East  Tennessee  State  University. 
Memphis  State  University. 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University. 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 
Tennessee  Technological  University. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  State  University. 
Midwestern  University. 
North  Texas  State  University. 
Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Sam  Houston  State  College. 

Southwest  Texas  State  College. 

Stephen  P.  Austin  State  College. 

Sul  Ross  State  College. 

Texas  A  <Si  M  University. 

Texas  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Industries. 

Texas  Southern  University. 

Texas  Technological  College. 

Texas  Woman's  University. 

University  of  Houston. 

University  of  Texas. 

West  Texas  State  University. 

UTAH 

CoUege  of  Southern  Utah. 
Utah  State  University. 
University  of  Utah. 
Weber  State  College. 

VERMONT 

Caatleton  State  College. 
Johnson  State  College. 
Lyndon  State  College. 
University  of  Vermont. 

VIRGINIA 

Longwood  College. 
Madison  College. 
Radford  College. 
University  of  Virginia. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Virginia  State  College. 

WASHINGTON 

Central  Washington  State  College. 
University  of  Washington. 
Washington  State  University. 
Western  Washington  State  CoUege. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Shepherd  College. 

West  Virginia  University. 

WISCONSIN 

Stout  State  University. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin  State  University — Eau  Clalrs. 
Wisconsin  State  University — La  Crosse. 
Wisconsin  State  University — PlattevtUe. 
Wisconsin  State  University — River  Palls. 
Wisconsin  State  University — Stevens  Point 
Wisconsin  State  University — Superior. 
Wisconsin    State    University — Whitewater. 

WTOMIUa 

University  of  Wyoming. 

A  Note  On  "Federal  Aid" 

The  term  "Federal  aid"  Is  commonly  used, 
and  Is  used  In  this  document,  as  a  general 
term  covering  all  the  multiplicity  of  pur- 
poses for  which  Federal  funds  flow  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  those  at- 
tending them.  The  reader  should  keep  In 
mind,  however,  that  the  term  "Federal  aid" 
Is  Inaccurate  and  misleading  as  applied  to 
many  of  these  programs.  Where  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  fulfUlment  of  a  clearly 
defined  and  asserted  national  responslbUlty, 
uses  the  services,  facilities  and  personnel  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  accomplish  thlB 
purpose,  the  term  "Federal  aid"  Is  not  ap- 
plicable. Indeed  when  the  payment  for  thli 
use  Is  Inadequate  to  cover  Its  cost,  as  It 
frequently  Is,  colleges  and  universities  are 
supplying  fiscal  aid  to  the  national  govern- 
ment rather  than  the  reverse.  Colleges  and 
universities  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
national  welfare  which  exceeds  that  of  most 
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„,,er   institutions   In    our   society,   and   on      -edit  would  be^nlyei9^.Allt.^^pp^  ^Z'T sl^T^'d  ^^'sL.fn^^^f^^n, 

which  mey  are  uniquely  able  to  discharge,      to  anyone  with  an  ^^^"/*fj^|^°^4f  ^^^t  Is     HSOO  each  could  get  an  Increase  of  •1,625,000 
WUUhghes^  to  give  whole-hearted  coopera-     ^o  $25,0(W  a  year.     Over^that    tne^  crea^  ^  ^^         ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  „j 

tlon   to    programs   of    national    Importance      reduced  $50  ^o^^^\<=j^*f,^°\^"^^o%an  still     their  UX  credit. 

lould  not    however,  obscure  the  fact  that      taxpayer  making  as  much  as  $57,000  can  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  Preeman,  senior  staff  member 

the  flow  of  "aid."  both  in  terms  of  accom-      take  some  cred^t^  Stanford  University's  Hoover  InsUtuUon 

EH°o^^rr.r'rsi.r,'=?  ^^^^-pfC^^EssB^t^-''  ;°j"„?rorvr^r^°ti'cS,° 

an'  article   by   Mr.    Robert    P.    Crossley.      against  it.  ,^„„tor  Rlblcoff  brought     "on  a  year  under  his  plan.     (The  Treasury 

author  presents  ^"f^JhS  of  firtherS  P'"^^   "'^^  ^^^^"  """  "°"  '"""'''  ?ourX  o'f  Vat  through^ncTased  tulUons. 

it  proposals  as  a  method  ol  lun-nenng  ^q  37.]  v,    „  ^  Tax  concessions  need  not  aim  as  much  at 

ihe    attainment    of    higher    educational         ,.Tu\tion  tax  credits  are  like  motherhood  T.^^^^XgreneTfor  students  and  their  faml- 

training  by  students.  and   home."  says   one  °PP°f^^°J'.^."^„:  ues  as  at  enabling  colleges  to  augment  their 

In  my  judgment,  this  article  deserves.  Cartter,  former  vice  president  of  the  Amer  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  without  proportionately  In- 

rrkfee^lsrSarrnfthlTsS  ^^  ^^^f  pT^-^:..^  -r^V.^t^rr^Lfreirbu?dIn,  but 
S  a  p"n  wS  L  urged  u?on  the  Sen-      ^Vet   such    Senators  ^- ^AUcen,^ -<^erson_'  ev.   happened   to   tht 

ate.  I  therefore  request  unaniinous  con-  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^.^  Kennedy,  both  Sena-  *^°^^^t^^,°^X^d  if  the  government  "gives 
sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have  ^^^  Lo^gs,  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  Monroney,  ^f?."'!  ^^^^^^^  „f  mcoml-tax  money  to  the 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  j^ojse.  Muskle,  Russell,  Smith,  Stennls,  lai-  ^^^■i'_^i^  no  strings  attached— who  wlU 
remarks,  together  with  a  November  16  ^adge  and  Yarborough  have  voted  against  it.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  federal  budget? 
npwsletter  from  the  National  Association     why?  you  know  who.    The  same  taxpayer  who  got 

f  QtotiT  Tiniversities   and  Land-Grant  Why  should  they  oppose  a  bUi  that  Sen-     ..    jj  j  , 

n  „  It?  Jnrt  the  AL(X:iation  of  State  ator  Rlblcoff  says  is  designed  to  treat  the  '^T^^g'-jyijicog  bUl  shortchanges  you  If  you 
CO  leges   and   the  j^ociation   01    State     ^^^^^  ^^  ^  education  the  same  way     n^^^'*;"^'^  California  or  out  of  the  many 

Universities,  relative  to  tax  credit  pro  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  expenses  ^J^^^J^^^^^  that  have  developed  modem 
Posala.  ovtiMP      Interest  payments,  and  casualty  losses?      Ana      g     j^j^   ^j  public   colleges   and   universities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ailicie  ^.^^,  ,j  ^^^^  ^o  colleges  are  tax  deductible,  ^^^^  ^^^^  exceptions  it  favors  the  North 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  shouldn't  tuition  be,  too?  Why  should  any-  ^^^ntlc  States  as  a  group.  Two  out  of  three 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  one  be  against  letting  hard-pressed  parents     e^y^jguts  In  that  area  attend  private  Insti- 

ll, TAX  CREDIT  Plan  To  Cur  College  Costs—  take  a  few  hundred  dollars  off  their  income  ^^^^^^^^  almost  the  exact  reverse  of  the  na- 
THE1AXI.RE     vFiLL  IT  WORK?  tax    to    ease    the    pain    of    tuition?     Three      tion  as  a  whole. 

,.        ,     >  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  Isn  t  mucn,  dux  .^^^  state  of  Massachusetts,  for  example. 

(By  Robert  f.urossiey)  it  would  sure  help.  spends  only  $6.47  per  capita  on  higher  edu- 

(Editor's  Note.— The  following  article  by  rj.^^  ^i^  question— and  there  are  some  g^tlon.  It  has  great— and  expensive— private 
Robert  P.  Crossley  was  published  by  Pageant  others,  as  we  shall  see  presently— Is  whom  universities,  but  until  recently  its  state  unl- 
magazine  In  July,  1965.     Proponents  of  tax      ^.^j  .^  ^^^^,  versitv  was  a  stepchild.     California,  on  the 

credits  for  college  costs  are  planning  to  push  parents?     Students  who  are  paying  their      ot^er'  hand,   spends   about   seven    times   as 

the  legislation  again  during  90th  Congress.      ^^^  ^^y^     Maybe.  much  per  capita,  $45.14.    Eighty-five  percent 

With  the  permission  of  Pageant  magazine  we  obviously  parents  and  students  can  bene-  ^j  California's  students  attend  pubUc  Instl- 
are  reprinting  Mr.  Crossley's  very  thoughtful  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^y  jj.ggp  tj^g  nnoney  they  take  off  tutlons,  50  percent  the  exceUent  free  or  very 
article  on  this  vital  Issue  affecting  the  pocK-      ^^^^  income  tax.     There  are  good  reasons  to      djeap  Junior  coUeges. 

etbooks  of  thousands  of  parents  and  stu-  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^j^^y  ^on't.  The  colleges  may  get  states  that  spend  a  lot  on  their  state  col- 
dents.)  there  first.  leges  have  low  tuition  rates  because  they've 
A  friend  of  mine  has  six  kids.  The  oldest  ^i^e  Rev.  John  E.  Walsh,  vice  president  of  already  taxed  themselves  to  guarantee  It. 
one  attends  the  state  university,  and  he  Notre  Dame,  who  has  seen  that  university's  under  the  Rlblcoff  bill  taxpayers  In  such 
hopes  to  send  the  rest  of  them  to  college,  tuition  go  from  $750  to  $1400  In  ten  years,  states  would  receive  smaller  tulUon  credits 
too  But  it  has  him  worried.  He  makes  niakes  no  bones  about  It:  "The  tuition  tax  ^nd  would  pay  more  of  any  Increase  In  fed- 
$9  000  a  year.                                                            credit  plan  Is  basically  a  form  of  federal  as-     gr^l  taxes  Imposed  to  make  up  the  $1  bU- 

if  all  the  children  go  to  the  state  unlver-  slstance  to  American  higher  education  .  .  .  non  shortage. 
sltv  it  will  cost  him  around  $1500  a  year  or  jt  would  enable  colleges  and  universities  to  what  about  the  student  who  cannot  afford 
$36  000  before  they're  all  through.  He'd  like  ^^1^^  their  tuitions  without  fear  of  pricing  to  go  to  college  at  all  or  whose  family  does 
to  send  them  to  the  well-known  private  col-  themselves  beyond  the  abUlty  of  parents  to  not  have  an  Income  high  enough  to  pay  any 
leee  he  attended  20  years  ago.  In  those  days  p^y  The  fuU  value  of  each  tax  credit  doUar  income  tax  or  to  make  use  of  a  tax  credit? 
it  cost  $900  a  year  for  everything — tuition,  ^ould  flow  directly  and  immediately  to  Not  only  would  such  students  not  be  helped 
books    board,    and    room.    Now    It's    $2500,      higher  education."  by  the  Rlblcoff  plan  but  those  who  do  go  to 

which  would  make  It  $60,000  for  six  children         Arthur  O    Coons,  president  of  Occidental     college  would  actually  be  penalized  by  the 
to  complete  college.  college  in  Loe  Angeles,  explains:  "There  is     increased  tuition,  even  at  state  Institutions. 

My  friend  came  to  me  aU  excited  the  other  ^tue  doubt  but  that  the  great  majority  of  students  who  are  working  their  way  or  bor- 
day.  He  had  just  read  about  a  bUl  Intro-  ^dependent  coUeges  and  \inlversltles,  and  rowing  money  would  find  It  harder  to  stay 
duced  in  Congress  that  would  let  him  sub-      ^^   ^^^^   extent   also   the   pubUcly   oriented     in  school. 

tract  a  good  chunk  of  college  costs  from  his      -oneees    and     universities    would    increase  Seymour  Harris,  former  Harvard  eoonomlst 

income  tax.    He  thought  It  was  a  great  Idea,     tuitions  further  In  the  event  the  Ux  credit     and  an  expert  on  college  flnanc^,  has  oaUed 
I  told  him  I  wasn't  so  sure.  pjan  should  be  adopted."  tax  credlte  "costly  ^f  d/^asteful  b«ause  they 

Under   the   plan,   Introduced   by    Senator     ^  j^  ,jg^  started  as  a  way  to  aid     would  be  available  to  famlUes  lrresp«rtlve  of 

Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.-Connectlcut)   and  co-  colleges    admits  Waldo  C.  M.  Johnston,      need  and  unfair  because  they  discriminate 

sponsored  by  Senators  of  both  parties,  any-  ^^1°  t^  director  of  alumni  relations  at  against  families  not  paying  Income  tax  or 
one  who  pays  money  to  a  college  for  tuition,  explains,  "In  order  to  get  the     paying  very  UtUe."  r.^r^^^ 

fees,  and  b<x>ks  can  subtract  up  to  $325  from  T^^j^can  CouncU  on  Education  to  sponsor  Today  out  of  100  oo  lege-age  yojf^f  P~Ple 
his  net  tax  bill.  That  Includes  parents  and  ^*^JX>irwe  were  forced  to  reverse  our  m  the  top  one-third  Income  level,  55  enter 
students  and  anyone  who  helps  pay.  flefd  I^d  Sace  the  emphasis  on  the  side  of     college.     In  the  bottom  one-third  only  ten 

To  get  the  maximum  credit,  your  payments      °^g  _„ents  «"*  °^  ^°°  ^^'^^ "'  ,        .,  *>,«  w»<=h 

would  have  to  total  at  least  $1500,  not  count-  ^''^  Pf ,  ^.  reversal  may  have  had  momen-  "The  choice  seems  clear,  says  "^e  Wash- 
ing board  and  room.  If  your  child  goes  to  ,„f^^"^^'J[L'es"y  making  the  proposal  Ington  Daily  News.  "It  Is  o^^f «  ^^^«.  *° 
a  state  university  or  other  less  expensive  ^J  ^aW^^  Coi^ess  and  probably  state  the  country  to  Invest  tax  funds  In  belong 
school,  your  tax  credit  Is  less.  Here's  how  ^°"  .mes  I  think  the  wh^l  of  fortune  thoee  who  would  o"^«^l^,^«^^;|5L^^ 
the  Rlblcoff  Plan  would  work:  ^\^SC'tJ  Tpolnt  where  the  emph^ls     f^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^V^^ 

First  $200  paid,  75  percent  credit -  $150      ^nce  again  should  be  placed  ^^^e^,/*  f«-      !,°'t^^Sne^e  ^S  " 

Next  $300  paid,  25  pScent  credit 75      ,ongs.     The   fact  that  the   tax   credit   plan      8°^  ^^^^^^/^"Jhlngton  Post,  "If  we  are 

Next  $1000  paid,  10  percent  credit 100      ^o^d    enable    Institutions    to    raise    their  ^f/'^^^^^g"^^  additional  $1.3  bUllon 

tuition    without    adding    one    cent    to   the     8°*^8^^'^'*^|y^97oi  annually  In  aid 

Maximum    credit 325      burden    parents    are    already    paying    Is    a      l^^^^^^^^Jn    u  thU  bUl  the  wisest 

If  you  paid,  say,  $390,  which  Is  average  'or     *^°--«,^^,Xratl'1lghTTn  official  of  a     way^  do  It?- 
resident  students  at  state  universities,  your         It  s  convincing  an      6 
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The  Post  also  worries  about  the  fact  that 
Congress  would  have  no  control  over  how  the 
colleges  used  the  money  from  Increixsed  tui- 
tion. "Would  Uix  credits."  it  .asks,  "be  avajl- 
able  to  parents  In  southern  states  who  re- 
moved their  chlldrea  from  Integrated  public 
schools  and  put  them  Into  segregated  private 
schools?  m  this  event  would  the  federal 
government  not  be,  In  effect.  In  the  business 
of  subsidizing  a  circumvention  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution?" 

Senator  Peter  H.  Dominlck  (R.-Colorado) , 
a  co-sponsor  of  the  Rlblcoff  bill,  thinks  this 
freedom  from  Congresslon.U  control  Is  one  of 
Its  advantages  "The  tax-credit  approach," 
he  has  stated,  "will  avoid  the  constltution:il 
problems  of  federal  aid  to  education,  the 
segregation  Issue,  and  controversial  aspects 
of  other  plans." 

He  favors  It  also  because  "It  does  not  entail 
Institution  of  new  government  biueaus  or 
agencies." 

small  collcjes,  by  and  I.irge.  have  not 
shared  In  the  government's  va.st  appropria- 
tions for  research  and  student  grants  Nor 
are  they  getting  more  than  a  trickle  of  the 
gift  money  being  channeled  into  education 
by  alumni,  buslnes.s,  and  the  b!g  founda- 
tions. It's  understandable  that  they  should 
applaud  the  Idea  of  tax  credits  that  would 
direct  goveriunent  money  to  them  without 
Its  having  to  go  through  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. 

Their  situation  Is  so  bad,  says  Loiils  T. 
Benezet,  president  of  the  Claremont  Grad- 
uate School  and  University  Center  In  Cali- 
fornia, that  "Unless  new  sources  of  income 
are  found  for  our  private  liberal  arts  colleges, 
only  twenty  percent  may  survive  the  pres- 
sure of  rising  costs." 

One  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  tax 
credits  Is  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
takes  a  dim  view  of  cUvertlng  tax  revenue 
to  accomplish  social  objectives. 

One  provision  of  the  Rlblcoff  bill  has  re- 
ceived little  attention,  but  It  could  have 
far-reaching  significance  and  cost  the  Treas- 
ury still  more.  This  U  the  provision  that 
the  tax  credit  is  not  limited  to  the  taxpayer's 
own  children  or  dependents.  Father  Walsh 
sees  this  as  encouraging  the  setting  up  of 
more  scholarships,  a  deserving  goal  If  It  Isn't 
carried  to  the  extremes.  But  under  the  pro- 
posed law  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  big- 
hearted  person  from  giving  away  his  entire 
income  tax  by  paying  tuition  for  other 
people's   children. 

What  worries  manv  educators — Including 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  presidents  of  the  na- 
tion's state  and  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  spokesmen  for  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton. Stanford.  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Columbia- 
Is  that  once  Congress  has  "given"  $1  billion 
to  colleges  In  the  form  of  tax  credits  to  stu- 
dents and  parents.  It  will  balk  at  voting 
money  for  such  things  as  scholarships,  stu- 
dent '  loans,  research  grants,  and  new 
facilities. 

Senator  Rlblcoff,  citing  his  own  support  of 
such  measures  In  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  (D.-Oregon)  and  others,  says 
tax  credits  won't  Jeopardize  other  aid  to 
higher  education.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
some  proponents  of  tax  credits  do  want  to 
see  other  forms  of  aid  eliminated.  They 
argue  that  It  would  prevent  red  tape  if  the 
money  bypassed  Washington  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  colleges  to  use  as  they  saw  fit. 
President  Fred  Harrington  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Is  afraid  of  a  different  sort 
of  red  tape.  He  remembers  the  headaches 
colleges  had  keeping  records  on  books  and 
supplies  purchased  by  students  under  the 
Worid  War  II  OI  Bill. 

"If  the  Treasury  Department  is  to  police 
this  provision  (the  credit  for  books]  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  all  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  for 
It."  he  says.  "It  will  have  to  impose  on  the 
colleges  and  universities,  the  parents  and  In- 
dividual students  the  most  elaborate  system 


of  record  keeping  and  certification  ever  ap- 
plied to  American  higher  education." 

Added  to  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  the 
$325  maximum  proposed  by  the  Rlblcoff  bill 
Is  sure  to  seem  Inadequate  to  taxpayers 
whose  tuition  payments  run  to  five  times 
that  amount.  The  bill  Is  considerably  scaled 
down  from  earlier  proposals  and.  if  enacted. 
Is  almost  certain  to  be  the  target  for  those 
who  would  want  the  credit  increased.  Dr. 
Freeman  has  already  advocated  a  100  per- 
cent tax  credit  up  to  $100,  with  a  maximum 
of  $420. 

Demands  for  further  credits  would  be  sure 
to  follow.  Senator  Rlblcoff  has  announced 
that  he  will  campaign  next  for  deductions 
or  credits  for  tuition  In  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Freeman  wants 
to  see  gifts  to  colleges  allowed  as  a  tax  credit 
Instead  of  as  a  deduction.  This  would  en- 
courage more  donors  but  cost  the  govern- 
ment. 

Not  long  ago  the  commission  on  legislation 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  an 
early  supporter  of  the  tax-credit  Idea,  ad- 
vised its  parent  body  to  reconsider. 

"It  is  hard  to  see."  the  commission  re- 
ixsrted.  "how  both  the  colleges  and  the  par- 
ents can  benefit  at  the  same  time.  In  order 
to  gain  any  financial  advantage  the  college 
would  presumably  have  to  Increase  Us 
charges  to  students,  but  If  charges  were 
raised,  they  would  tend  to  nullify  any  advan- 
tage derived  by  parents'  from  tax  remission. 
The  poorest  parents,  who  would  get  little 
or  v.n  relief  from  tax  credits,  would  be  even 
worse  off  than  they  are  now.  The  force  of 
this  argument  Is  such  that  we  believe  that, 
before  giving  further  support  to  this  pro- 
posal, the  Association  should  make  a  truly 
serious  study  of  the  results  that  might  real- 
istically be  expected  of  It." 

That  goes  for  my  friend  with  the  six  kids, 
too. 

A  Newsletter  From  the  National  Associa- 
tion OF  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges   Association    of   State   Colleges 
AND  Universities,  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  16. — College 
students  and  their  parents   were  cautioned 
this    week    not    to    become    unwitting    sup- 
porters   of    a    proposal    that    would    lead    to 
higher  tuition  fees  across  the  country. 

The  warning  came  from  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Natlon.ll  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

In  reaffirming  their  opposition  to  pro- 
posed Federal  Income  tax  credit  for  educa- 
tional expenses,  the  Associations  urged  the 
90th  Congress  and  citizens  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  seeming  attractiveness  of  the  proposal. 
The  only  way  colleges  could  benefit  from 
tax  credits  would  be  by  hiking  tuition,  the 
associations  noted,  and  this  In  turn  would 
increase — not  reduce — the  burden  of  college 
costs  that  many  families  now  bear. 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  tax  credits  has 
been  Introduced  at  every  session  of  Con- 
gress over  the  past  several  years,  although  It 
has  yet  to  win  majority  support.  In  Its 
most"  frequently  cited  form,  the  proposal 
would  allow  taxpayers  to  deduct  up  to  $325 
from  their  annual  tax. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  have  sought  to 
emphasize  the  financial  relief  It  appears  to 
Imply  for  parents  of  college  students.  But 
the  300  publicly-supported  Institutions  rep- 
resented at  this  week's  meeting  remain  con- 
vinced that  "tax  credits  would  offer  most 
help  to  those  who  need  It  the  least — while 
giving  the  least  help,  or  none  at  all.  to  those 
who  need  It  the  most." 

The  associations  noted,  for  example,  that 
relatively  high-Income  families  paying  tui- 
tion of  $1500  or  more  a  year  could  deduct  as 
much  as  $325  from  their  tax  bills,  while 
low-Income  families  paying  little  or  no  fed- 
eral taxes  would  receive  no  benefits  at  all 
under  the  plan. 


These  poorer  families  would  be  all-the- 
more  hard-pressed  to  meet  consequently 
higher  college  expenses,  the  association's 
declared. 

At  the  same  time,  they  continued,  the  tax- 
credit  Idea  has  been  advanced  by  some  cf 
Its  advocates  as  a  simple  method  of  bring. 
Ing  federal  aid  to  the  colleges  without  gov- 
ernment stipulations  on  how  the  monev 
should  be  spent. 

The  associations  view  this  as  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  claim  that  tax  credits  wiuld 
provide  citizens  with  financial  relief. 
NASULGC  and  ASCU  maintain  thnt  the 
credits  could  not  simultaneously  aid  both 
the  college  and  the  taxpayer. 

Pointing  out  that  the  tax-credit  approach 
would  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  least  1  billion 
dollars  In  lost  revenue  during  the  first  year 
alone,  the  associations  warn  that  its  adop- 
tion would  likely  preclude  other  forms  of 
sorely-needed  government  aid  to  colleges  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Knowing  this,  col- 
lege trustees  would  be  unable  to  avoid  im- 
posing higher  tuition  fees  as  a  primary  source 
of  additional  funds. 

And  higher  tuition  would,  at  the  least,  off- 
set the  "advantages"  many  families  might 
realize  from  tax  credits. 

The  associations  also  point  to  these  ob- 
jections; 

Supporters  of  the  tax-credit  plan  have  con- 
ceded that  it  would  by-pass  Constitutional 
provisions  against  using  public  funds  for 
discriminatory  purposes.  By  raising  tuition, 
all  colleges  and  universities — whether  they 
adhere  to  non-dlscrimlnatory  policies  or 
not- — could  receive  the  Indirect  government 
assistance  that  tax  credits  would  provide. 

The  money  lost  to  the  federal  government 
through  tax  credits  for  college  expenses  would 
probably  have  to  be  recouped — no  doubt 
through  additional  federal  taxation. 

The  associations  feel  there  are  a  number 
of  affirmative  ways  by  which  federal  funds, 
state  tax  dollars  and  private  support  can  be 
used  to  halt  the  rising  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  Individual. 

Increased  support  of  existing  national  pro- 
grams and  new  programs  of  Institutional  sup- 
port offer  sounder  ways  of  providing  assist- 
ance than  tax  credit  They  feel,  through 
the  wise  use  of  the  billion  dollars  that  tax 
credit  legislation  would  cost  the  Treasury 
each  year  "many  dramatic  and  worthwhile 
accomplishments  could  be  achieved  for  pub- 
lic and  private  higher  education,"  a  si>oke.s- 
man  for  the  associations  noted. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EVALUA- 
TION REPORT  ON  TITLE  I.  PUBLIC 
LAW  89-10,  OREGON  DEPART- 
MENT OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  receive  from  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Education  an  eval- 
uation report  on  the  programs  under- 
taken in  Oregon  during  the  1965-66  time 
span  under  the  authorities  contained  in 
Public  Law  89-10,  the  Elementai-y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended. 

In  my  judgment.  Superintendent 
Minear  and  Mr.  Maynard  L.  Christensen. 
coordinator  of  title  I  evaluation,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Austin  Haddock,  director  of  title 
I  activities,  are  to  be  congratulated. 
This  summary,  to  my  view,  is  a  concise 
and  helpful  document  which  will  be  of 
major  assistance  to  me,  as  will  the  com- 
plete report  upon  which  it  is  based,  dur- 
ing the  Education  Subcommittee  review 
of  the  program  in  the  coming  months. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  a  report 
such  as  this  Is  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  a  widespread  segment  of 


the  educational  community,  I  ask  unani- 
^orcoi^ent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
rjoint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EVALUATION    Summary 


Percent 
25 


AN 


OF 


FOR    TTTLE    I 
PUBLIC  Law  89-10,  Reporting  on  Oregon's 

1966     FISCAL     YEAR,     WITH     GUIDELINES     FOE 

FUTURE  Planning,  February  10,  1967 

.    SUGGESTED     OUTLINE     AND     PLANNING     FLOW 
CHART  FOR  PLANNING  PROJECT  ACTTVITIES 

I  Identification  of  target  areas  and  most 
pressing  needs  for  the  chUdTen  In  the  school 
district  (Page  1-2). 

n  Development  of  objectives  as  expected 
trnpil  behavioral  outcomes  (Page  3). 

III  Description  of  pupil  activities  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  project  (Page  4) . 

IV  Evaluation  of  the  listed  objectives  to 
measure  the  Increase  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  educational  achievement  of  the 
children  in  the  school  district. 
A    Planning     Flow     Chart     for     Developing 

Projects 
I  Target  areas  and  pressing  needs, 
li.  Objectives:   Primary,  secondary, 
ni.  Activities. 
IV.  Evaluation. 
[Chart  not  printed  In  Record.] 

/.  Identification  of  needs 
Title  I  of  PL  89-10  was  enacted  to  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  and  thereby 
the  educational  achievements  as  measured  by 
objectives  achievement  tests  and  other  sup- 
porting evidence  for  educationally  deprived 
children  In  areas  with  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low  Income  families. 

A   The  list  below  gives  the  most  popular 
methods  selected  to  Identify  target  areas  in 
the  order  of  frequency  of  use : 
1.  Census  data. 

2  Information  from  'Welfare  agencies. 
3.  Judgment  of  local  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 
4  Local  survey  or  school  census. 

5.  Records  from  the  free  lunch  programs. 

6.  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  data. 

7.  Employment  of  parents. 

8.  Opinion  of  community  leaders  and 
Community  Action  Programs. 

B  The  list  below  gives  the  most  popular 
methods  selected  to  Identify  the  most  press- 
ing needs: 

1.  School  achievement  test  records. 

2   Pupil  cumulative  records. 

3.  Teachers'  collective  opinions. 

4.  School  health  records. 

5.  Reading  inventories. 

6.  Informal  surveys. 
C.  Percentage  of  local  school  districts  that 

Identified  the  following  needs: 

Instruction  area:  Percent 

Reading 

Teacher   aides 

English  language  arts 

Cultural  enrichment 1^ 

General  education 1^ 

Mathematics ^'Z 

Kindergarten ^ 

Reduction  of  class  size ^ 

Physical  education  recreation 7 

Art   ^ 

Social   studies ° 

Second  language-English o 

Speech  therapy ° 

Science ^ 

Music 

education     for     the     handl- 


Servlce  area: 

Library  services   

Guidance  and  counseling ^;f 

Transportation 

Inservice  training 

Health  services |° 

Curriculum  materials  center lo 

Food  services  - - 

School  social  work ° 

Tutoring   after   school ° 

Lunch    

Psychological  services   

■Waiver  of  fees 

Preservice  training 

Related  service  for  parents -- 

Psychiatric   services    

Attendance  services  

Other-  Breakfast,  clothing,  recreation,  etc. 

D.  Innovative  projects  that  received  spe- 
cial attention :  »,„„,.11,n 

1.  Model  school  projects  for  educationally 
deprived  children. 

2    Mobile  reading  laboratories. 

3.  Projects  designed  to  Improve  the  self- 
concept  of  under-achlevers. 

4.  Use  of  teacher  aides. 

5.  Projects  that  provide  field  trips  for  chU- 
dren  located  in  isolated  areas. 

6.  Work  experience  projects. 
7    CooperaUve  projects  (19  approved). 

statistics  from  Oregon's  Title  I 


Objective 
adequate   clothing 


for 
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Percent 
the 
1 


6 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 


To   promote 
children    - 

Others:  To  Improve  other  achievement 
abilities,  attitudes,  behavioral  problems,  and 
related  learning  conditions. 

B  Subjective  measurement  of  local  school 
districts'  primary  and  secondary  objectives 
are  listed  In  the  following  tables  and  show 
the  percentage  of  projects  as  evaluated  from 
tabulated  reports. 

[In  pcrctnt] 


38 
30 


Special 

capped    

Industrial  arts 

Work-study   

Vocational 

Foreign  language 

Other:  Business  education,  home  econom- 
ics, preschool,  work  experience,  etc. 

Percentage  of  local  school  districts  that 
identified  the  following  target  areas: 


E.  A  few 
projects: 

1.  383  projects  were  approved. 

2    $8.544,505 — the  state  allocation. 

3.  $7,926,758.67  approved— 92.66 To   of  allo- 
cation. 

4.  $7,211,645.16  spent  in  1966. 

5.  490,812  children  were  enrolled  in  Ore- 
gon's public  schools. 

6.  34,664  children  were  enrolled  in  Oregon  s 
non- public  schools. 

7.  55,824   public   school   children  parUcl- 
pated— 11.3%  of  item  5. 

8.  1.805    non-public    school    children    par- 
ticipated—5.2<"o  of  Item  6. 

9.  A  total  of  57.629  children  participated 
in  'Title  1—10.9%  of  state  total. 

10.  S106  was  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in 
Title  I  projects. 

11.  1,299  public  schools  In  the  state  (elem. 
989;  sec.  310). 

12.  709  pubUc  schools  participated   (elem. 
515;  sec.  194)— 55%  of  the  total. 

;/.  Development  of  objectives 
A    Percentage  of  project  applications  that 
Identified    the    following    objectives    as    ex- 
pected pupil  behavioral  outcomes: 

Obj'ccftre  Percent 

To    improve    classroom    performing    in 

reading    

To  improve  performance  as  measured  by 

standardized  achievement  tests 62 

To  improve  children's  verbal  function- 
ing         II 

To  Improve  children's  self-image 4d 

To  change  the  pupil's  attitude  toward 

school    

To   Improve    classroom    performance    In 

other  skill  areas  than  reading 36 

To  improve  the  children's  emotional  and 

social   stability 

To  improve  and  Increase  children's  at- 
tention span 

To  improve  children's  nonverbal  func- 
tioning     -- 

To  raise  the  pubUc's  educational  aspi- 
ration   levels - 

To  increase  the  pupil's  expectations  of 

success  in  school 

To  improve  the  children's  average  dally 

attendance 

To  improve  performance  as  measured  by 
standardized      tests      of      Intellectual 

ability   ----- 

To  improve  the  physical  health  of  the 

children    --—     '■^ 

To  reduce  the  rate  and  severity  of  dls 

clplluary  problems 

To   Improve   the   nutritional   health 

the    children 4 


School  level 

Substan-  :                  | 
Ual      1     Some     i 
propress     progress 
actueved 

Little 

or  no 
progress 
achieved 

1.    PRI.M.IRV    OBIEL-UVE 

52.5 
36.9 
25.7 
35.5 

27.6 

42.5 
30.6 
53.6 
49.3 
52.9 

6.0 

32.6 

20.7 

15.2 

Grades  IC  to  12 

19.5 

Average 

32.1  1          «.2  1            22.7 

2.  SECONDARY  OBJECTIVE 

50.0 
36.4 
35.1 
40.2 
27.6 

45.2 
34.1 
41.2 
45,4 

4.8 

29.7 

23.7 

14.4 

Orades  10  to  12. 

53.9  '            IS.  4 

Vver^e 

36.6 

40.  &  1            22.6 

1 

A. 
1. 
2. 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


/;/.  Description   of  activities 
Prevalent  activities  were: 
Remedial  and  developmental  reading. 
Individualized  instruction. 

3.  Language  arts  and  communication  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Specialized  instruction. 
Health  and  physical  education. 
Coordination  of  community  services. 
Guidance  and  counseling. 
Development  of  corrective  procedures. 
Materials  center. 

10.  Work  experience  programs. 

11.  Field  trips  and  play  activities. 

12.  Summer  schools  and  cultural  experi- 
ences. 

B.  Methods  of  Increasing  staff: 

1.  Hiring   aides    and    teachers   not    under 
contract. 

2.  Contracting  retired  professionals. 

3.  Use  of  substitute  teachers. 
4    Sharing    personnel    from    intermediate 

education  districts,  local  districts,  and  college 
staff  members. 

C.  Additional  personnel  employed  In  Title 
I  projects: 


25 


24 


18 


cEKTinr.ai;D  cersonnel 


More  than 
half  time 


Hall  time 
or  less 


Tf.ichers  (tot:i 


519 


472 


15 


14 


General  classro<jiii 

Keaiedial  reading 

SfHK'ial  education 

Kindergartcu - 

Preschool - 

Speech  correotionist 

Ciuidanee-coiinseling 

Librarian 

Supervision-administration  — 


Total 

2.  OTHER  PKRSONNEL 

Teacher  aid  and  litirary  aid.. 

Secrptarv  and  clerk 

Took,  custodian,  bus  driver... 

Socihl  worker 

Nurse.- 

Pcntist 

I'hysician ■ 

P.ivcholopist 

Tet-hnical    assignments    (ma- 
chine operations) 


194 
221 
66 
22 
14 
12 
88 
29 
61 


2f.4 
123 
211 
17 
18 
10 
62 
10 
42 


576 


672 
48 
17 
33 
15 


323 

61 

70 

1 

19 
3 
4 
12 

85 


6 


of 


Total 

Grand  total. 


813 


518 


1,510 


1.094 
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IV.  Evaluation  of  objectives  an  unknown  value.    Therefore,  steps  to  de-  F.  Summary 

A    Rertew  ^^^P  baseline  data  to  act  as  the  established  Title   I,   PL  89-10,   should   be   Judged  u 

„     ,      „        ,     ^v,'        __„  „,  ^„t»„„i„fr,<,  standard  mtist   be   taken   before  pupil  par-  mUdly  successful  based  on  the  responses  m 

»«^h  "1      rS.H.n^^'^f^P^t^tL   n^i^wL^  "'^P""'^    '"    ^"^    P^°^^^'    ^^^''^'    """^    ^^^  celved.  from  the  local  school  dlstrlcts^alT 

worth   m   relation   to    the   stated   objectlvea,  p^st.aata    ia    collected    at    the    end.    of    the  atlon  forms 

and    It    sets   out    to    appraise,    not   to   prove.  „,„j^^*  r™r      L,.., 

This  process  Is  usually  done  by  comparing  P'"^''''         ,  „.?'t.«ti'^hnw^'«^,if/'^„?n''  °^/,^°'»^^<l- 

an  established  standard  with  something  of  An  example:  zed  tests  showed  some  gaj^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

Z Jectlve  Judgments  on  rating  scales  for  chll- 

(PROGRESS)  dren's     self-concept     and     enthusiasm    for 

BASiLiNE  DATA  POST-DATA  ««»Jf  ^  Indicated  a  slight  improvement. 

^          „  „          .     ,       ,  Many   of   Oregon  s    1966   Title   I   DroWi* 

A   reading  survey  shows   3.1    grade   level.  A   reading  survey  shows   3.3   grade  level.  ^„g  excellent  and  there  were  other  Oreeon 

Achievement  teat  shows  a  3.6  grade  place-  Achievement  test  shows  a  3.7  grade  place-  projects   that   failed    to   reach   expectation; 

ment  or  a  39%   Median   (midpoint).  ment  or  a  42%  Median  (midpoint).  ^ut  considering  the  limited  time  for  dIm 

1.5%  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  school.  1.2%  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  school,  ^^^g  projects  and  the  delays  In  approork 

540  books  were  checked  out  of  library.  960  booka  were  checked  out  of  Ubrary  ^^Q^  ^j  tedersil  funds,  most  local  school  dls' 

Subjective  evaluation  showed  45  points  for  Subjective  evaluation  showed  55  points  for  tj.lcts  gave  a  wholehearted  effort  to  help  edu 

enthusiasm.  enthusiasm.  catlonally  deprived  children. 

Check  Ust  scale  showed  40  points  for  self-  Check  list  scale  showed  46  points  for  self-  ^^en  It  comes  to  evaluating  the  effective- 
concept.                                         concept. ness   In   achievement    and   bringing  about 

B.  Evaluation  Measuring  I-truxnents  Used  u^d   a   standard    achievement    test   In    the  ^ eTthl^rue^a'stssm^ent 'ronTbe  '^Z- 

m  Oregon's  Title  I  Projects  evaluation  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^               Therefore,  futm 

1.  Pre-school  and  Kindergarten:  (a)  Pea-  2^ Over  eighty-two  percent  of  the  projects  measurements  should  be  designed  to  mak! 
^eVdllT'  ^'"^'^'"^  ^"^'    '"'    °^'"''  TrerrTafSS'Jv^JjI^h^r^)  ^ong  range  evalua^l^f'^trn^wTrJ! 

2.  Grades  1-3:  (a)  Stanford  Achievement,  P^^^f  ^^"^f  ^  ^m^rVrlsuU^'"*^'*  "'"'""  ^'^^'"^  Publication  was  developed  from  Ore- 
(b)  BRA  Reading  Achievement,  (c)  Gates  ^"°''o^^^*«J^^^„7i^P^"  "tl^'^fthe  prolects  ^on's  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  Title  I 
Reading  Diagnostic,  (d)  Scott-Poresman  ^^^'^''ll^^J^ll^^ll^^^^^^  Activities  with  the  asslstancV  of  Maynard 
Reading    Readiness.  "sed  a  two- group  experimental  design  m  the  chrlstensen.  Coordinator  of  Title  I  Evalua- 

3.  Grades  4-6:  (a)  Stanford  Achievement,  evaluation  ^_.,_.  tlon,  and  Dr.  Austin  Haddock  Director  of 
(b)  California  Achievement,  (c)  Metropoll-  5.  Sample  research  designs.  .j^^j^  j  Activities.  director  of 
tan  Achievement,  (d)  Gates  Reading  Survey,  i^.i           Pretest     Troatmciit     Posttost        Groups  (iJeporfiriff  research:    Information  reports 

4.  Grades  7-9:   (a)   Stanford  Achievement.                      O   — ►    X    >     ®       .^Sj'^t'HL  are   Issued  by   the  Division  of  AdmlnUtra- 

(b)    CaUfornla  Achievement,   (c)    Metropoll-  ®    — ►    'i           ►     •       J'.il'ennKiiwi  ^^^^  services,  Research  Section,  Milt  Baum 

tan  Achievement,  (d)  Gates  Reading  Survey,  (A    two-group   experimental    design   with  Director.     The    Division    of   Administrative 

(e)  SRA  Achievement,  (f)   California  Mental  before  and  after.)  Services*   Research    Section   functions   in  a 

Maturity.                                                                       ii.i  ■■  \(tir  ..uiy"           -X    >     ©              rontroi  service    capacity    to:    transmit    information 

5.  Grades  10-12:  (a)  Iowa  Test  of  Edu-  Y  — -►  ©  Kx[...ri,nontul  ^^ch  may  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
catlonal  Development,  (b)  Metropolitan  (A  two-group  experimental  design  with  of  educational  administration;  provide  time- 
Achievement,  (c)   Gates  Reading  Survey.  after  only.)  ly  data   for  use   by  district  school   boards- 

6.  Percentage  of  projects  using  other  meaa-  (c)  A  single  group,  experimental  only,  prepare  useful  educational  statistics  In  a 
uring  Instruments  In  addition  to  those  shown  where  children  are  tested  before  and  after  meaningful  form;  disseminate  to  school  ex- 
in  items  1-6:  then  compared  with  other  groups.  ecutlves  the  results  of  pertinent  studies  and 
vcpasnre-  Percent  f'^'  *  single  group,  experimental  only,  research  reports  on  school  administrative 
MMSure.                                                  /-erceni  ^ugre  children  are  tested  at  the  end  of  the  topics  ) 

Teacher   ratings 62  experiment  then  compared  with  the  group's  *^                 -^^__^___ 

Anecdotal    records 46  ^wnpast. 

Teacher-made  tests 27  ^^^   ^^    ^^    p^^    ^^^^^    experlment^two  NEED   FOR   STUDY   OP   PROPOSALS 

Observer  reports -so  groups  that  are  compared  but  the  design  Is  FOR     ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    RE- 

Aptuuae  tests i  projected    with    definite    predictive    differ-  FORM 

Local  tests *  ences. 

Interest    Inventories 5  ^    objective  Measurements  Mr.  HRDSKA.    Mr.  President,  recently 

Attitude  inventories.. 3  Listed  below  are  the  total  ntmiber  of  Title  a    great    deal    of    attention    has    been 

other:   Parent.  pupU,  and  administration  i  children  in  301  projects  according  to  their  focused  on  the  need  for  reform  of  the 

opinion  questionnaires,  material  usage  check  scored  standardized  test  battery  percentile  electoral  college.     As  a  member  of  the 

Usts.    attendance    records,    student    grades,  interval.    The  Baseline  shows  the  children  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommlt- 

health  records,  dropout  rates,  and  other  sur-  who  were  tested  when  the  projects  started  tee    and    a    cosponsor   of   Senate    Joint 

...u.M»,.uto,...,y»»,.o,p.,>«»  «.oo>»».                                      ^^^^  ^^ct_m^,  I^ welcome  mej.»ugta 

Number  Of  chiKiren       3.2.51             6,635  6,479             1,942              1,051            19.358  and  One  whIch  deserves  a  great  deal  of 

Baseline                          I 1 1 — — " — I 1 — — 1  StUdy. 

Percentile  score                 0-19                  20-39  40-59                  6a-,9                 80-100  article    in    the    PederallRt    TodftV 

Mean-40.48  Me.llan=39:irt  /f'^^  .        '^i®.  1"  ^'T^    *     .  ™tif      ^  ^J 

Total  which  Is  published  by  the  American  Good 

Number  of  chiiiiren       ^sfi.-i             4,826  6.076              1.971      ^       1.410            17.148  Government  Society,  dlscusscs  the  mcr- 

Posttest                   I — - — I — —      I  — —      I                  I               —I  Its  of  one  proposal  for  reform.     The 

Percentile  score             <^i9         ^^^^^Is  ,6  ^^.n-v.,  American  Good  Government  Society  Is 

E.   subjective   Measurements  writing  the  number  of  children  rated  poor.  ^So^'^tZlt^  a^lSo^i  tolr^ 

Using   subjective   Judgments   the   Title   I  fair,  good,  excellent,  and  superior  under  self-  ' J"*^  ^ecS  COuSe  f oHSiy  yS 

evaluation  reporters  from  301  projects  deter-  concept  and  enthusiasm  for  school.  ^^rartS^^SsertS  W^tori^l  sS 

mined  the  group  rating  for  each  project  by  -^"^  article  stresses  tne  mstoncai  sigmn- 

°      *^          *  cance    of   our   system    of    electing   the 

1.  Children's  self-concept:  President  and  helps  put  the  problem  In 

Percent  of  total                  29.  1                    36. 8  26  2                      6  3                       17                    Total  DerSDCCtlve 

Number  of  children          6.870                  8,686  6.177                    1,491                      39;t                     .M..ii7  pciapci,wvc.               .......           ,. 

Baseline                    I 1 1 1 1 1  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  wide  con- 
Rating                     roor             Fair  Good           Excellent         ;?uperior  sidcratlon  of  this  matter,  I  ask  unanl- 

Percent  of  total            15  1             32  9  35.4             13.6               3              Total  mous  Consent  that  the  article  be  printed 

Number  of  chUdren         3,338                 7,268           ^  7.824                  3.001                    667             ^        22.099  in  the  RECORD. 

^"^^tag                  '      p^OT        '       F^r        '  orod            Ejceiient         Superior  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

a.  ChUdren's  enthusiasm  for  school:  "^^  "^^^^^^  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Percent  of  total                 28.1                  33.4  28.1                     8.6                      1.7                    Total  ^   lOllOWS. 

Numberofchildren         6,660                 7,912  6,641                  2,037                    413                    23,663  ABA  TEST  Due  ON  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE — POL- 

Baseline                       I — -I 1 ■ 1 — -—- — ^1 — , ;■ 1  icymakino  Gboup  Would  Abolish  Present 

Katins                               Poor                   Fair  nowl               Excellent            .superior  Ststim  and  SubSTTTUTE  NATlONWmE  PMS- 

Percent  of  total                 113                  30  4  38.8                    15  8                   ,3  8                  Total  idential  Elections 

Number  of  children         2,612               7.021                8,975          3.643 8^     2.'».  130  The  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 

"'nfting                            Poor                 Fair  Oood             Eicellent          -Superior  Delegates  will  meet  In  Houston,  Texas,  on 
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».h„iarv  13  and  14  to  decide,  among  other 
f^mm  whether  the  Association  will  promote, 
'^f  the  banner  of  Electoral  CoUege  reform. 
^"Snendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
^ou^  abolish  the  Electoral  College.  The 
Tba  by  adopting  such  a  course,  would  be 
^^g  the  complete  elimination  of  federal 
Snitlonal  elements  of  representation  upon 
^tSch  the  ExecuUve  power  rests.  They 
Zm  substitute  an  eccentric,  fluctuating 
!^Z^atlcal  constituency  of  voters;  and  cut 
KTtaproot  of  the  two-party  system  In 
fesldentiri  elections.  The  Association 
Sd  abandon  the  principle  of  Separation  of 
powers  and  place  ultimate  control  of  the 
resident's  election  In  the  hands  of  Con- 

^e  signiflcance  of  the  Association's  pro- 
Jal  is  not  readily  visible,  but  lies,  like  the 
^en  mass  of  an  Iceberg,  submerged  and 
M^en  7rom  view.  The  ABA'S  House  of 
Delegates,  which  Is  the  policy  making  body  of 
Se  Association,  will  be  taking  up  a  report 
Som  Its  commission  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form The  Commission  recommends  that  a 
^tltutlonal  Amendment  be  adopted 
^ich  would  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
Resident  and  Vice  President  by  forty  per- 
cent of  a  direct,  nationwide  popular  vote, 
provide  for  a  nationwide  runoff  when  no 
candidate  receives  forty  percent  of  the  vote; 
empower  Congress  to  alter  State  Provisions 
for  Presidential  elections,  and  to  establish 
age  and  residence  requirements  for  voting 

*'withln'the  Commission's  report  we  read: 
"The  electoral  college  method  of  electing  a 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  archaic  un- 
democratic, complex,  ambiguous.  Indirect, 
and  dangerous."  These  are  serious  charges 
but  the  report  falls  to  support  the  statement 
with  substantive  evidence.  The  broadside 
charges  leveled  against  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  hit  another  target,  the  founda- 
tion structure  of  representation  upon  which 
the  Executive  power  of  the  United  States  Is 
based.  These  charges  caimot,  by  mere 
rhetoric,  stand  as  truth. 

The  Honorable  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.. 
who  served  twelve  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Is  now  senior  partner 
In  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Coudert  Broth- 
ers has  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of 
how  a  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  selected: 

"The  American  political  system  Is  unique 
among  all  others  In  history  ...  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  U  the  capstone 
of  the  American  poUtlcal  system.  It  is  the 
instrument  by  which  the  people  In  the  States 
created  a  government  for  the  United  States, 
deriving  Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  ...  Its  primary  purpose  Is  the 
protection  of  personal  Liberty  ...  no  other 
government  was  ever  formally  dedicated  to 
this  purpose. 

"The  political  structure  of  the  United 
States  can  be  described  as  a  limited  dual- 
sovereignty  in  a  federal  \mlon  of  SUtes.  with 
a  separation  therein  of  the  delegated  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty  (Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial) .  It  should  be  noted  that  the  whole 
sovereign  power  of  the  People  Is  not  dele- 
gated, the  People  have  kept  for  themselves 
full  sovereignty  In  the  moral  realm  of  per- 
sonal Liberty  .  .  . 

"In  luiltary  governments,  like  those  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  which  are  founded  In  the 
Roman  law,  there  Is  only  one  sovereign  gov- 
ernment In  a  covmtry  and  Its  sovereignty  Is 
complete,  unlimited,  and  undivided.  The 
objects  of  government  are  all-inclusive,  ex- 
tending to  every  person  and  every  thing.  The 
Legislative  power  Is  dominant  and  derives 
Its  authority  from  the  voters. 

"The  structure  of  our  Federal  Government 
Is  somewhat  complex.  James  Madison  (The 
Federalist  No.  139)  best  describes  the  ele- 
ments of  the  new  government  proposed  In 
the  Constitution:  'In  order  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  the  government,  It  must  be 


considered  In  relation  to  the  foundations  on 
which  It  is  to  be  established;  to  the  sources 
from  which  Its  ordinary  powers  are  to  be 
drawn;  to  the  operation  of  those  powers;  to 
the  extent  of  them;  and  to  the  authority  by 
which  future  changes  In  the  government  axe 
to    be    introduced    (Constitutional    Amend- 

"Madlson  goes  on  to  note:  '.  .  .  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and 
ratification  of  the  people  ...  not  as  Indi- 
viduals composing  one  entire  nation,  but  as 
composing  the  Independent  States  to  which 
ihey   belong  ...  the   act.   therefore,   estab- 
lishine  the  Constitution  will  not  be  national, 
but  federal  ...  It  Is  to  result  neither  from 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  nor 
from   that  of   a  majority  of   the  States,     ii 
must  result  from  the  unanimous  assen^  or 
the  several  sUtes  that  are  parties  to  It.    V?ere 
the  people  regarded  In  this  transacUon  as 
forming  one  nation,  the  will  of  the  majority 
of   the   whole  people   of   the  United   States 
would  bind  the  minority  .  .  .  each  State,  in 
ratlf\1ne  the  Constitution.   Is  considered  a 
sovereign  body  ...  In  this  relation  then  the 
new  Constitution  will,  if  established    be  a 
Federal     and    not    a    national    constitution 
the  executive  power  will  be  derived  from 
a   very   compound   source.    The   Immediate 
election  of  the  President  (by  Electors)  is  to 
be  made  by  the  States  In  their  political  char- 
acter     The  votes  allotted  to  them  are  in  a 
compound     ratio,     which     considers     them 
partly  as  distinct  coequal  societies,  partly  as 
unequal  members  of  the  same  society.    From 
this  aspect  of  the  government,  It  appears  to 
be  of  a  mixed  character,  presenting  at_ least 
as  manv  Federal  as  national  features. 

Coud'ert  continues:  "If  the  sole  basis  of  a 
choice  between  a  complex  federal  government 
and  a  simple  unitary  national  government 
were  simplicity  and   ease  of  understanding 
the  national  form  would  be  selected.     But, 
the  blessings  of  Liberty,  under  out  seemingly 
complex  governmental  system,  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  promises— even  the  bopes-of 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  that  there   are  but 
few     even    today,    who    would    consolidate 
us  'into   one   government,   and   reduce   the 
State  government  to  the  status  of  provincial 
satrapies.     If  this  then  Is  to  be  the  choice, 
the  Ideal  way  of  selecting  a  President  ... 
must  fit  in  with,  and  be  In  balance  with,  the 
different    parts    of    our    complex    federal- 
national  system."  r.»,1=f 
What   Coudert   Is   saying.   Is   what   cniei 
Justice  John  Marshall  said  on  another  sub- 
ject   and  what   every  lawyer  should   know, 
that  Constitutional  questions  "depend  on  a 
fair  construction  of  the  whole  instrument. 
If  we  look  at  Constitutional  provisions  for 
the  division  of  delegated  sovereign  powers, 
for  the  powers,  and  for  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, we  find  them  In  separate  Articles 
of  the  Constitution  and  granted  as  legrista- 
tive   powers,   executive   power,   and   judicial 
vower       We    are    concerned    with    the    two 
powers  that  are  elective  and  have  representa- 
tive foundations,  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive    The    Constitution    provides: 

"Article  I,  section  1.  All  legislative  Powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

"Section  2  The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
seSnd  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
ItTtes  .  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  Stat^  .  .  .B^ccoTd- 
ing  to  their  respective  numbers  (of  per- 
sS^s)  .  .  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  RepresentaUve.  r^„,^.^M 

"Secuon  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
Trom  each  State  ...  and  each  Senator  shaU 

^^•■SecUon  T'  No  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  In 
office." 


If  we  foUow  Madison  then,  the  legislative 
power  Is  derived  from  two  dlflerent  sources 
and  these  sources  are  represented  In  Con- 
gress on  two  distinctly  different  principle, 
the  national  principle  of  population  \n  toe 
House  and  the  federal  principle  of  the  States 
as  coequal  political  socleUee  in  the  Senate. 
This  then,  U  at  once  the  dual -sovereignty 
of  the  States  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  the  dual-cltlzenshlp  of 
each  American,  of  a  State  and  of  the  United 

ArUcle  n  of  the  Constitution  sUtcs  that 
the  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  a  term  of  four 
years  and  together  with  the  Vice  President, 
chosen    for    the    same    term,   be   elected    as 

°"Each  State  shall  appoint,  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  Electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entuied  in  the  Congress: 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative  .  .  .  snail 
be  appointed  an  Elector." 

With  every  State  receiving  an  Electoral 
College  member  for  each  of  its  two  Senators, 
and  for  each  of  Us  Representatives,  the  Con- 
stitution establishes,  for  the  executive  power, 
a  body  of  Electors  of  the  President  which  U 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress The  States,  as  political  societies,  are 
represented  in  their  individuality  and  also 
according  to  their  populations. 

This  Is  as  close  to  exactness  of  representa- 
tion as  the  President's  constituency,  of 
States  as  well  as  people,  can  be  brought  to 
that  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  Clearly,  the 
Constitution  provides  In  the  electorate,  vir- 
tually the  same  constituency  for  the  execu- 
tive power  that  it  provides  for  the  legislative 
power. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  Is  the  State  LegU- 
latures'  misuse  of  their  power  In  determining 
the  manner  of  appointing  Electors.  New 
York's  election  laws  show  the  distortion 
with  crystal  clarity : 

"Section  131(1)  Party  nominations  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  elector  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  one 
for  each  congressional  district  and  two  at 
large,  shall  be  made  by  the  state  committee. 
"Section  290  ...  as  many  electors  of  pres- 
ident and  vice  president  as  this  state  shall 
be  entitied  to,  shall  be  elected  by  general 
ticket,  and  each  voter  in  this  state  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  whole  ntimber.  .  .  . 
"Section  297.  Representatives  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  chosen  In  the  several 
congressional  districts. . .  ." 

Of  equal  relevance  Is  the  tremendous  dis- 
tortion m  the  New  York  election  results  for 
1960  and  1964  as  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

"In  1960,  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
for  the  office  of  Elector  of  President  and 
Vice  President  was  331.590.904.  .  .  . 

"In  1964,  the  whole  ntmaber  of  votes  given 
for  the  office  of  Elector  of  President  and  Vice 
President  was  303,032,517.  .  .  ." 

These  distortions  are  Inherent  In  the  use 
of  a  statewide  general  ticket  for  Electors. 

In  1960,  New  York  voters  had  45  votes 
apiece  in  the  Presidential  election.  This  w^ 
reduced  to  43  votes  apiece  In  1964  as  the 
State  106t  two  Representatives,  and  therefore 
two  "Representative  Electors,"  with  the  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  under  the 
I960  census.  Citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York  could  vote  for  43  and  41  "Representative 
Electors"  on  these  occasions,  but  could  only 
vote  for  one  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  Constitution  was  60  years  old 
the  general  ticket  for  the  popular  election  of 
Electors  was  in  use  In  all  but  one  of  the  26 
itites  (Maryland  was  the  25th  Stated  adopt 
It  in  1836).  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
developing  m  several  States,  the  practice  of 
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using  the  general  ticket  for  the  election  of 
Representatives.  In  1842,  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. Congress  prescribed  that  Representa- 
tives be  elected  In  single-member  districts 
(It  was  1846  before  all  Representatives  were 
so  elected ) . 

On  the  general  question  of  representation, 
a  select  committee  headed  by  John  Qulncy 
Adams  (Who  had  been  President  and  Sena- 
tor) reported  In  part: 

"The  representation  of  the  people  by  single 
dlstrlcte  is  undoubtedly  the  only  mode  by 
Which  the  principle  of  representation.  In  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  can  be  carried  Into  exe- 
cution. .  .  . 

"A  more  unequal  mode  of  assembling  a 
representation  of  the  people  in  a  deliberative 
body  could  not  easily  be  contrived  than  that 
of  one  portion  chosen  by  general  ticket 
throughout  the  State,  another  portion  by 
single  districts,  and  a  third  portion  by  single 
and  partly  by  double,  treble  and  quadruple 
districts. 

"This  forms.  In  the  mass,  a  representation 
not  of  one  representative  for  the  common 
standard  number  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  but  of  States,  and  cities,  and  sectional 
divisions.  In  knots  and  clusters  of  popula- 
tion, of  different  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions. .  .  . 

"Should  the  general  ticket  system  univer- 
sally prevail.  It  is  obvious  that  the  repre- 
sentation In  this  House  will  entirely  change 
Its  character,  from  a  representation  of  the 
people  to  a  representation  of  States,  and 
transform  the  constitutional  government  of 
the  United  States  Into  a  mere  confederation 
like  that  which,  flfty-fotir  years  ago.  fell  to 
pieces  for  the  want  of  ligatures  to  hold  It 
together." 

The  Comxnlsslon's  recommendation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  by  direct  nationwide  popular 
vote  would  eliminate  the  federal-national 
element  of  the  President's  constituency.  In 
piace  of  the  federal- national  constituency 
would  be  substituted  an  eccentric  mathe- 
matical constituency  of  voters  representing 
none  but  themselves  and  subjected  to  the 
whims  of  weather  and  the  convenience  of 
the  polling  place;  the  political  center  of  grav- 
ity would  shift  about  as  varying  ideological 
forces,  now  confined  by  State  boundaries,  or- 
ganized themselves  nationwide;  and  the  pres- 
ent infa-atAte  election  of  Electors  under 
State  laws  would  give  way  to  an  inier-state 
election  of  the  President  under  national  laws 
enacted  by  Congre.ss.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends the  latter. 

The  Commission's  requirement  that  a  can- 
didate must  receive  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  would  cut  asunder  the  tap- 
root of  the  two-party  system  which  Is  ma- 
jority requirement  In  the  Electoral  College 
to  elect  a  President,  and  would  bless.  Consti- 
tutionally, a  President  opposed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  voters. 

The  recommendation  that  the  places  and 
manner  of  holding  the  Presidential  election 
and  the  inclusion  of  names  on  the  ballot 
should  be  prescrbled  In  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  with  the  provision  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  would  violate  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers.  Congress 
now  has  no  authority  whatever  over  this 
subject.  The  proposal  would  compel  Con- 
gress to  regulate  party  conventions  for  Pres- 
idential nominations  and  every  detail  of  the 
election. 

The  Commission  calls  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  of  electing  a  President  "archaic, 
undemocratic,  complex,  ambiguous,  indirect, 
and  dangerous."  If  the  system  Is  archaic 
then  so  Is  the  Constitution.  If  the  system  la 
undemocratic,  whatever  that  means  here.  It 
Is  certainly  unrepresentative — but  only  be- 
cause its  representative  members  are  elected 
on  a  statewide  general  ticket.  If  It  Is  am- 
biguotLs  the  Commission  should  explain. 
Certainly  the  system  Is  indirect — as  It  was 


designed  to  be — and  as  It  must  be  If  the 
separated  Legislative  and  Executive  powers 
are  to  be  founded  on  constituencies  most 
closely  resembling  each  other.  If  the  present 
system  Is  dangerous,  as  the  Commission  ar- 
gues, then  the  danger  lies  In  the  states' 
general-ticket  system  and  not  within  the 
Constitution. 

The  present  evil  distortion  between  the 
constituencies  of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Powers  Is  not  through  Constitutional 
requirement  but  was  created  a  long  time 
ago,  by  the  State  Legislatures  In  a  misuse  of 
their  authority,  under  the  whip  of  partisan 
politics.  This  does  not  furnish  good  reason 
to  embed  within  the  Constitution  an  equally 
evil  distortion  between  the  constituencies  of 
the  President  and  Congress.  The  result 
would  be  a  political  monstrosity,  with  Con- 
gress based  on  a  federal  union  of  States— 
and  the  Executive,  an  elected  "king"  of  a 
unitary  government. 

The  Electoral  College  Is  the  most  mis- 
understood of  American  political  Instltu- 
tlol^s.  Almost  every  man  has  his  own  set  of 
mistaken  Ideas  on  the  subject,  and  the  Com- 
mission's report — In  what  It  said  and  in 
what  It  didn't  say — Is  conclusive  evidence 
that  this  Is  true. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CIA 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  In  his 
recent  report  to  citizens  of  Oregon,  states 
his  views  about  the  activities  of  the  CIA 
as  related  to  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation and  other  domestic  groups.  In 
his  report.  Senator  Morse  discusses  both 
whether  there  was  a  need  for  secrecy  and 
the  effects  of  It  on  a  democratic  society. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  section 
of  his  report  dealing  with  the  CIA  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CIA:  Has  It  Penetrated  American 
SocreTY  More  Than  It  Has  Penetrated 
Communist  Societies? 

A  young  man  from  Seaside.  Oregon,  named 
Phil  Sherburne.  Is  a  University  of  Oregon 
graduate  who  was  president  of  the  National 
Student  Association  In  1965  66.  His  effort  to 
sever  NSA  dependence  on  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  for  much  of  Its  budget  has 
produced  another  round  In  the  old  argument 
of  whether  ends  Justify  means.  In  recent 
vi-eeks.  every  day  has  brought  new  stories  of 
uiuoas.  student  groups,  academic  and  liter- 
ary associations,  even  church  organizations, 
receiving  secret  CIA  money  through  dummy 
foundations. 

The  defense  of  secrecy  In  financing  these 
activities  Is  a  curious  one.  It  holds  that  the 
decision  to  finance  these  "fronts"  was  made 
In  the  period  of  1952  to  1954.  an  era  domi- 
nated by  McCarthylsm.  It  contends  that  In 
many  contests  aroimd  the  world  where  Com- 
munists were  In  competition  with  non-Com- 
munists. It  would  have  been  Impos.slble  to 
persuade  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to 
send  our  representatives  abroad  at  public  ex- 
pense. So  In  the  Interest  of  assuring  that 
liberals,  even  leftist  Americans,  who  could 
better  comi>ete  with  Communists  than  could 
conservatives,  would  be  on  hand  at  interna- 
tional meetings.  CIA  slipped  them  the  money. 
The  odd  thing  about  this  official  defense, 
however.  Is  that  long  after  the  demise  of 
McCarthy,  the  programs  not  only  continued, 
but  were  expanded.  In  these  years.  70  and 
80%  of  the  NSA  budget,  which  Included  ex- 
tensive civil  rights  activities  In  this  country, 
came  from  CIA.  A  wildly  mismanaged  book- 
store venture  by  University  of  Chicago 
students  lost  $140,000,  a  tab  picked  up  by 
CIA, 


We  also  have  learned  that  the  US  info 
mation  Agency  has  long  had  a  secret  pro 
gram  of  causing  books  to  be  wrlttei;  and  oub" 
lished  In  the  United  States.  Part  of  thu 
subsidy  also  came  from  CIA,  all  unknown  to 
the  buyer  and  reader. 

I  have  been  appalled  and  astonished  that 
In  the  latter  days  of  the  Elsenhower  Ad 
ministration,  and  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  oonsplratorlal  thinking 
the  highest  level  dominated  these  decision 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  Congresj 
could  not  have  been  asked  openly  to  provide 
money  to  finance  the  International  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Education  .V:soclatlon" 
to  pay  U.S.  unions  to  train  Journalists,  and  to 
teach  unionists  In  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia  how  to  organize  workers  and  how  to 
bargain  with  employers. 

But  secrecy  begat  easy  money,  and  more 
easy  money  begat  more  secrecy.'  The  neces- 
sity to  explain  the  purpose,  to  educate  public 
opinion,  and  to  obtain  permission  was  cl'- 
cumvented  by  funding  these  things  secretly 
Conservative  members  of  Congress  who  say 
now  they  knew  about  these  CIA  activities  and 
approved  of  them,  did  not  have  to  explain 
to  their  constituents  what  they  were  sup- 
porting, and  why. 

This  Is  all  rationalized  on  the  ground  o! 
"intelligence-gathering."  But  little  of  it  had 
to  do  with  gathering  Information.  These 
were  operational  programs,  not  unlike  some 
w^e  finance  oj^enly  through  foreign  aid. 
Some,  like  American  Friends  of  the  Middle 
East,  took  the  form  of  propaganda  at  homt 
more  than  propaganda  alsroad. 

Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas  h.is  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  International 
Education  Act,  authorizing  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation  to  finance  openly  certain  student  and 
academic  activities  abroad.  I  support  it 
I  am  anxious  that  we  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  and  hypocrisy  of  CIA  sponi^orshlp  ol 
such  programs.  Likewise,  I  believe  the  In- 
ternational activities  of  unions  should  be 
financed  through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
or  AID  or  the  State  Department,  and  the 
public  should  know  about  it.  CIA  funding 
has  made  a  farce  of  our  claim  that  unlike 
Communists.  Americans  who  represent  pri- 
vate U.S.  organizations  abroad  act  as  free 
agents  and  not  as  minions  of  their  govern- 
ment. We  should  stop  making  false  claims, 
and  compete  with  Communism  on  our  owe 
ground  of  being  what  we  claim  to  be.  We 
should  not  fall  victim  to  lame  excuses  about 
"fighting  fire  with  fire,"  when  water  Is  still 
the  best  defense  against  fire, 

•  •  •  «  » 

If  the  forms  of  democracy  are  too  Incon- 
venient, too  exacting,  for  us  to  respect,  who 
else  in  the  world  will  respect  them?  We  re- 
quire candidates  for  office  to  disclose  their 
campaign  funds;  we  punish  elected  ofRce- 
holders  for  misuse  of  public  money;  we  en- 
act federal  laws  requiring  citizens  to  disclose 
more  and  more  of  their  business  practices  In 
labeling,  packaging,  and  Interest  rates.  But 
while  the  federal  government  requires  more 
forthrlghtness  from  the  American  people,  It 
retreats  further  Into  the  world  of  deception 
and  stealth  in  Its  own  operation.  This  scan- 
dal has  shown  us  what  a  long  way  we  have 
travelled  down  the  road  to  a  police  state. 


f^arch  IS,  1967 
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AMERICA'S 


CLEAR    AND 
DANGER 


PRESENT 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  announced  that  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin  has  agreed  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  a  mutual  disarmament 
program,  one  in  which  the  United  States 
would  be  exp>ected  to  refrain  from  estab- 
lishing an  antl-balllstlc-missile  system. 
In  light  of  the  incontestable  fact  that  the 
U.S.S,R.  has  already  deployed  an  ex- 
tensive ABM  system  around  its  principal 


M\es  and  industrial  centers,  this  so- 
S  peace  feeler  on  the  part  of  the 
^Ss  can  readily  be  seen  for  the  delay- 
,n„  tactic  that  it  is. 

'"fin     Nathan     F.     T^^'ining,     former 
rSrman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
S    ha^  written   an   artilcle   entitled 
"Snerica's  Clear  and  Present  Danger 
i^hich  he  describes  the  very  real  and 
SiSient  peril  our  Nation  is  m.     This 
Authoritative  and  concise  presentation  of 
a  Slitary  expert's  opinion  on  the  dan- 
tpTof   our   defense   policy   should   be 
brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
mv  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Tent  that  the  article,  ■"America's  Clear 
S  Present  Danger,"  from  the  Readers 
Seest  of  March  1967.  be  printed  to  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ffas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICA'S  Clear  and  Present  Dancer 
lAn  interview  with  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Gen- 
eral.  U.S.  Air  Force  (Retired)  ) 
(In  his  current  book,  "Neither  Liberty  Nor 
Jfetv"    Gen.    Nathan    F.     Twining,     who 
seiT^'as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  1957  to  1960,  discusses  the  al- 
ternative courses  of  cold-war  strategy  open 
to  the  United  States:    (1)  to  disarm  the  na- 
ion  gradually  in  the  hope  that  communist 
countries  will   follow  suit;    (2)    to  maintain 
overwhelming  military  superiority  as  a  de- 
terrent to  aggression.     In  an  Interview  wth 
editors  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  General  Twm- 
InK  explains   why    he   considers    the    former 
course-the   one   the  United  States  Is  now 
pursuing— a  blueprint  for  national  suicide.) 
Q  General  Twining.  In  your  book  you  ex- 
press serious  misgivings  about  the  present 
state   of   U.S.   defenses.     What   has   you   so 

worried?  v.,,.,,,  ,„ 

A  During  the  past  few  years  our  ability  to 
deter  an  enemy  attack  has  been  severely 
eroded  I  am  convinced  that  If  the  present 
trend  Is  not  reversed,  and  fast,  the  United 
States  will  soon  find  itself  in  very  serious 

Q  Do  you  mean  actual  military  danger? 
A  I  do  We  have  technologically  compe- 
tent enemies  who  are  determined  to  destroy 
us  They  have  been  working  hard  and 
steadily  to  advance  their  military  technolo- 
gies- we  have  not.  The  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sents the  most  Immediate  danger,  and  clear- 
ly Is  aiming  at  across-the-board  nuclear 
supremacy.  But  Red  China,  too.  Is  rapidly 
developing  an  Important  nuclear  capacity. 

Q  Won't  our  ICBM's,  our  missile-firing 
submarines  and  our  strategic  bombers  con- 
tinue to  be  an  effective  deterrent? 

A,  The  force  that  we  have  today  has  done 
exactly  what  it  was  meant  to  do:  It  has  pro- 
rided'the  United  States  with  overwhelming 
mlUtsrv  supremacy  through  the  mld-1960's. 
But  mUltary  supremacy  Is  not  a  permanent 
fact  of  life.  To  keep  It,  you  must  keep  work- 
ing at  It.  If  you  don't,  sooner  or  later  an 
ambitious  enemy  Is  bound  to  achieve  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  will  shift  the 
balance  of  power  In  his  favor.  This,  I'm 
afraid.  Is  what  has  been  happening. 

All  the  major  weapons  systems  now  in  our 
combat  Inventory  were  started  In  the  1950's. 
Since  then,  we  have  added  nothing  slg- 
niflcant.  We  have  thrown  away  more  than 
half  a  decade  of  Irretrievable  lead  time  in 
the  development  of  the  advanced  weapons 
systems  we  will  need  to  present  a  convincing 
deterrent  through  the  mld-1970's  and  be- 
yond. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  discard- 
ing existing  strength.  For  example,  soon 
after  the  1962  agreement  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
Withdraw  its  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles from  Cuba,  to  the  amazement  of  our 


military  professionals  and  our  allies  we  sud- 
denly announced  that  all  our  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  Europe  were  outmoded  and  Ineffec- 
tive, and  took  them  out-from  Turkey.  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  truth  Is  that 
these  weapons  were  still  effective,  and  by  re- 
moving them  we  greatly  simplified  both  the 
offen.sive  and  the  defensive  problems  for  the 

Soviets.  ^  

Then  we  canceled  plans  to  produce  a  mo- 
bile medium-range  ballistic  missile  for  NATO 
Europe,  whose  \1tal  centers  are  now  within 
range  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  medium-range 
ballistic  missiles.  We  made  major  reductions 
in  the  production  of  materials  for  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  now  engaged  In  a  rapid 
phase-out  of  our  strategic  bombardment 
force 
Q.  What  have  the  Russians  been  doing  in 

the  meantime? 

A.  Evidence  mounts  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  pursuing  a  vigorous  weapons  program. 
They  have  developed  a  high-yield  nuclear- 
weatjons  technology,  and  It  seems  likely  that 
they  can  produce  warheads  of  100  megatons 
and  more.  In  addition,  reliable  evidence 
indicates  that  thev  are  rapidly  deploying  an 
operational  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  for 
the  defense  of  vital  target  areas.  There  have 
al-so  been  reports  that  they  are  increasing 
substantially  the  size  of  their  ICBM  force. 
Q  Do  vou  think  that  if  they  achieve 
breakthroughs  in  their  military  technology 
they  win  attack? 

A.  We  certainly  could  look  forward  to  some 
Interesting  nuclear  blackmail.  I  think  they 
might  attack  If  they  were  convinced  that 
they  had  achieved  a  clear  strategic  ascend- 
ancy and  could  strike  with  acceptable  losses 
to  themselves. 

Q.  Why  have  we  not  been  developing  our 
own  milltarv  technology? 

A.  Two  forces  have  been  at  work.     One  Is 
an  anti-nuclear  clique  of  moralists,  pacifists 
and  academic  dreamers  associated  at  Infiu- 
entlal  levels  with  the  State  and  Defense  de- 
partments   and    the    White    House.      These 
people  mav  be  sincere,  concerned  and  patri- 
otic,   but  '  thev    have    never    been    able    to 
acclimate    themselves    to    the    nuclear    age. 
They  don't  believe  that  the  Soviets  mean  It 
when  thev   tell   us  that  someday  they  will 
destroy   us.     They  Insist  that  our  military 
supremacy     has     been     "provocative"     and 
largelv   responsible  for  the  tensions  of  the 
past  two  decades.    They  theorize  that  If  we 
scale  down   our  strategic   capability  to   the 
point   where   It    Is   equal   to   or  even   a   little 
inferior   to   Russia's,   the   Soviets   will   stop 
competing,  the  arms  race  will  end  and  peace 

will  reign.  ^.     .,  , 

To  my  mind,  such  views  are  Indicative  or 
an  Inabllitv,  or  a  refusal,  to  cope  with  reality. 
But  the  anti-nuclear  clique  Is  vociferous.  It 
has  been  a  major  force  in  the  retardation 
of  oiu-  weapons  technology  and  In  the  weak- 
ening of  our  deterrent, 

Q    Who  are  these  antl-auclear  people? 
A    The  leaders  are,  mainly,  scientists  who 
have  been  active  politically  for  many  years. 
They  advised  President  Truman  not  to  de- 
velop  the   hydrogen   bomb.     In   fact,   there 
might  not  have  been  an  American  H-bomb 
If  Dr    Edward  Teller,  a  scientist  who  is  In 
touch  with  reaUtv,  had  not  presented  con- 
vincing evidence  that  we  could  develop  It. 
and  that  for  national  security  we  must  build 
It     As  It  turned  out.  the  Soviets  tested  their 
first  H-bomb  within  a  few  months  of  ours; 
so  It  was  obvious  that  they  were  not  guided 
bv  any  considerations  of  what  the  United 
States  might  or  might  not  do.  but  had  de- 
veloped  the   H-bomb  as  fast  as  they  could. 
There   Is    no   telling   whether   this    country 
would  still  exist  If  Truman  had  not  decided 
to  proceed  with  development  of  this  weapon. 
Q.  Then.  In  1958.  we  Joined  the  Soviets  In 
a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing? 

A.  That's  right.  At  first  we  had  Insisted 
on  a  foolproof  inspection  system— we  didn  t 
mind  stopping  if  we  knew  that  no  one  else 
wa!  testing  and  developing.    But  the  Soviets 


didn't  want  any  sort  of  inspection.  They 
wanted  us  to  stop  our  nuclear-weapons 
program,  and  to  take  their  word  for  It  that 
they  had  stopped  theirs.  Communist  propa- 
ganda went  to  work,  and  our  own  anti- 
nuclear  clique  picked  up  the  cry,  giving 
assurances  that  we  were  so  far  ahead  In 
nuclear  technologv  that  we  would  lose  little 
even  If  the  Soviets  did  test  clandestinely. 

Every  responsible  American  military  leader 
and  oiir  more  responsible  nuclear  scientists, 
again  led  by  Dr.  Teller,  opposed  a  no- 
Inspection  moratorium.  They  insisted  that 
It  was  a  trap,  and  would  end  In  a  double 
cross  But  they  were  overruled.  Of  course, 
the  Soviets  continued  secretly,  and  m  1961 
thev  ended  the  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
with  a  series  of  tests  of  great  sophistication. 
technological  depth  and  military  signifi- 
cance. We  gave  them  three  free  years,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  them. 

Q    Did  we  then  re-establish  the  develop- 
ment capabilities  we  had  when  we  stopped 

testlnc'^ 

A   No      We   should  have,  but  we   didn't. 
Gen     Curtis   LeMav,    then    chief   of    staff    of 
the  Air  Force,  organized  a  committee  of  nu- 
clear and  mlUtarv  professionals  to  study  the 
military    Implications    of    the    Soviet    teste. 
When  we  finished  our  study,  we  went  to  the 
White  House   to  recommend   tirgently   that 
the  United  States  get  cracking  In  explormg 
the  hlgh-vleld  nuclear-weapona  field.     But 
Dr    Jerome  Wlesner,  who  was  chief  science 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  and  others  did 
not  agree.    We  were  turned  down.    The  un- 
derlying  conviction   of   those   who   opposed 
us   It  seemed  to  me,  was  that  the  American 
posture  of  nuclear  supremacy  had  to  be  cut 
back  so  that  "military  parity"  with  the  So- 
viet Union  might  be  achieved. 

Even  after  we  learned  that  the  Soviets 
had  made  sensational  progress  with  their 
nuclear-weapons  programs.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe. 
another  Infiuentlal  scientist,  said  he  thought 
that  this  contributed  to  stability  and  re- 
duced Soviet  fears  of  an  attack  by  the 
United  States.  I  believe  most  Americans 
must  find  such  reasoning  as  upside  down  as 

A  year  after  the  Soviets  completed  their 
tests"  knowing  that  they  had  advanced  well 
beyond  us  with  their  very-hlgh-yleld  tech- 
nology, our  government  signed  a  formal  nu- 
clear test -ban  treaty  with  them  which  sub- 
stantlallv  froze  our  technology  -where  It 
stood.  Our  proposals  for  on-site  Inspections 
were  turned  down. 

Q.  Why  is  it  so  Important  to  test  a  hlgh- 
•rteld  device? 

■  A.  Because  the  Russians  have  this  big 
weapon,  and  we  do  not  know  what  effect  It 
might  have  on  our  missile  systems.  We  can- 
not afford  this  Information  gap. 

Q.  Don't  we  have  an  underground  test- 
ing program? 

A.  Yes,  but  you  can't  measure  under- 
ground the  exact  phenomena  which  might 
develop  from  a  detonation  In  the  atmosphere 
or  In  space. 

Q  Has  the  United  States  remained  ready 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  Immediately, 
If  it  should  become  necessary? 

A  It  would  take  a  long  time— possibly  too 
long— to  re-establish  a  comprehensive  test- 
ing and  development  program.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  keep  together,  against  a  day  which 
mav  or  may  not  come,  the  kind  of  scientific 
talent  such  a  program  requires.  People  dis- 
perse It  Is  unrealistic  to  think  you  can  stop 
such  a  program  and  then  start  It  up  again 
immediately. 

Q.  Is  the  anti-nuclear  clique  still  active  In 
government?  ^     ^   ^    „ 

A  Yes  Dr  Wlesner  recently  headed  a 
committee  for  President  Johnson  which  sug- 
gested a  total  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  plus 
I  new  concept  of  flexibility  on  the  matter 
of  mutual  inspection,  and  a  total  halt  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  materials  for  weap- 
ons purposes.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
Ss  to  me  to  say  that  the  United  States 
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should  quit  the  nuclear-weapons  business 
altogether  and  take  It  on  faith  that  the  So- 
viets win  do  the  same.  The  plan  strikes 
me  as  a  blueprint  for  suicide. 

But  I  would  not  dare  predict  that  we 
won't  implement  portions  of  It.  In  fact. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  has  proposed 
In  the  United  Nations  that  the  United  States 
would  retire  vast  amounts  of  nuclear-weap- 
ons materials  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  re- 
tire about  two  thirds  as  much — leaving  the 
Soviets  to  do  with  the  remaining  third  what- 
ever they  wished.  ThU  Is  an  Incredible 
proposal. 

Q.  Does  our  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  do  a  sensible  Job  of  planning 
and  negotiating? 

A.  Many  In  Congress  feel  that  the  1961  Act 
which  established  the  agency  exceeded  the 
original  Intent  of  Congress,  which  was  to  pro- 
vide an  arms-control  research  service  for  the 
President.  As  passed,  however,  the  Act 
charges  the  agency  with  preparing  for  and 
managing  American  participation  in  interna- 
tional negotiations — even  though  it  Is  not 
answerable  to  Defense  or  State,  and  has  no 
overall  responsibility  for  national  security. 
Of  course,  those  who  staff  this  agency  want 
to  succeed  at  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
primary  mission — disarmament.  Thus,  the 
agency  Is  bound  to  use  its  Influence  on  such 
matters  as  nuclear  testing  and  development 
of  new  weapons — and  to  lean  toward  the 
concept  of  "no  inspection"  or  '•minimum  in- 
spection" for  the  sake  of  reaching  some  form 
of  agreement  with  the  communist  powers. 

The  military  assigns  knowledgeable  officers 
as  advisers  to  the  agency,  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  the  family  Jewels  are  not  given 
away.  Even  so,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  should  be  abolished  and 
Its  functions  returned  to  the  departments  of 
Defense  and  State. 

Q.  You  said  that  two  forces  have  combined 
to  retard  the  development  of  our  military 
capability.  One  is  the  anti-nuclear  clique. 
What  is  the  other? 

A.  The  rigid  application  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara's  cost-effective- 
ness theory  to  defense  planning.  Cost-effec- 
tiveness is  simply  a  way  of  measuring  the 
most  economical  way  to  accomplish  a  mili- 
tary mission.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  the- 
ory. But  it  becomes  self-defeating  when  it 
is  made  the  dominant  factor  In  defense  plan- 
ning, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  vital 
elements  of  Judgment.  Most  military  pro- 
fessionals believe  that  this  poses  a  grave 
danger  to  the  future  security  of  the  nation 
because  it  stifles  research  and  development. 
It  Is  usually  Impossible  to  produce  in  ad- 
vance, from  the  thresholds  of  new  technolo- 
gies, conclusive  proof  that  a  proposed  weap- 
ons system  will  accomplish  a  mission  more 
effectively  and  more  economically  than  It 
could  otherwise  be  done.  You  must  move 
off  the  thresholds,  conduct  serious  explora- 
tions in  promising  fields,  give  some  leeway 
to  disciplined  Imagination.  If  McNamara's 
policies  had  been  In  effect  during  the  1950'8, 
we  would  not  have  the  balUstlc-mlssUe  force 
we  have  today. 

Q.  Don't  the  senior  military  officers  speak 
freely  to  Congress  on  such  matters? 

A,  No,  The  Defense  Department  monitors 
everything  they  say,  and  the  officer  who  talks 
out  of  turn  may  expect  some  kind  of  re- 
prisal. I  believe  strongly  In  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  But  I  don't  believe  that  the 
military  posture  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
private  business  of  an  autocratic  civilian 
authority,  such  as  the  Defense  Department 
has  become.  When  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  seek  professional  military 
Judgments,  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to 
straightforward  answers,  and  that  such  an- 
swers should  be  given  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. As  the  situation  now  stands,  the 
civilian  managers  of  Defense  have  effectively 
silenced  the  military,  and  are  tightly  man- 
aging the  news  that  reaches  the  people. 

Q.  For  a  country  that  isn't  doing  much  to 


advance  Its  military  technology,  isn't  our  de- 
fense budget  inordinately  high? 

A.  Yes — but  primarily  Ijecause  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Any  war  Is  extremely  expen- 
sive— which  Is  another  excellent  reason  for 
staying  militarily  strong  enough  to  keep 
wars  from  happening. 

Q.  What  must  we  do?  How  should  we 
assign  priorities? 

A.  The  Defense  Department  Is  making  our 
strategic  posture  a  Maginot  Line  of  missiles. 
If  we  fall  to  reverse  this  trend  quickly,  the 
President  In  some  future  crisis  Is  going  to 
find  himself  In  a  dangerous.  Inflexible  mili- 
tary position.  An  all-mlsslle  strategic  force 
will  not  give  him  much  choice  In  the  re- 
sponse we  can  make,  since  missiles  cannot  be 
used  for  anything  short  of  general  nuclear 
war. 

To  ensure  operational  flexibility,  we  need 
a  mixed  force.  We  need  a  new  manned 
bomber,  one  with  great  range  and  speed, 
and  the  ability  to  penetrate  existing  and 
projected  air  defenses.  Such  a  bomber,  called 
AMSA  (Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft) ,  has  already  been  through  the  prelimi- 
nary design  stages.    It  can  be  built. 

Q.  What  has  been  holding  It  up? 

A.  The  Defense  Department  argues  that 
the  need  for  AMSA  Is  not  clear.  The  mili- 
tary and  Congress  disagree.  Congress  keeps 
appropriating  funds  and  authorizing  the  De- 
fense Department  to  proceed.  But  Defense 
keeps  sajrlng  year  after  year  that  it  Is  "study- 
ing the  matter."  Millions  for  study,  nothing 
for  hardware. 

Q.  What  else  should  we  be  doing? 

A.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  lack  of 
attention  the  United  States  has  paid  to  the 
really  awesome  military  potential  of  space. 
We  have  done  no  significant  work  In  devel- 
oping offense  and  defensive  space-weapons 
systems.  Yet  the  Soviets  are  on  record  as 
recognizing  and  planning  for  the  military 
utilization  of  space;  In  fact.  In  the  past  year 
they  have  paraded  a  weapwn  that  they  call 
an  orbital  bomb.  We  have  been  governed  in 
our  approach  to  space  by  the  same  absurd 
and  dangerous  logic  that  thwarted  develop- 
ment of  our  nuclear  technology.  Now.  a 
treaty  t>annlng  weapxjns  of  mass  destruction 
from  outer  space  has  been  worked  up,  and 
high  officials  of  our  government  are  hailing 
It  as  a  gjeat  step  toward  peace.  I'm  sure 
that  the  Soviets  will  respect  this  treaty  Just 
as  they  respect  all  the  agreements  they  enter 
Into — until  It  suits  their  purposes  to  break  It. 

Q.  In  the  past.  It  has  taken  war  or  the 
threat  of  war  to  snap  America  out  of  peace- 
time weapons  development  lethargy.  Do  you 
think  It  will  happen  this  way  again? 

A.  If  we  keep  trying  to  appease  the  Soviets 
with  foolish  offers  and  concessions,  and  keep 
reducing  our  military  cajjabilitles  toward 
their  level,  and  also  keep  tying  our  military 
technology  Into  unrealistic  cost-effectiveness 
straltjackets,  I  believe  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  major  crisis.  Such  a  crisis  will  be  far 
more  serious  than  any  we  have  been  through 
before — certainly  more  serious  than  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Next  time,  an  enemy 
who  no  longer  can  see  such  a  clear  strategic 
superiority  on  our  side  may  not  be  Inclined 
to  back  off  so  quickly.  There  would  be  grave 
danger  of  miscalculation.  There  could  be 
war.  I  believe  that  such  a  crisis  is  coming.  I 
also  believe  that  such  a  crisis  need  not  come. 
But  If  we  are  to  prevent  It,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  The  hour  Is  late,  and  the  enemy  Is 
watching  the  clock. 


THE  CHURCH  LEAGUE  OF  AMER- 
ICA'S INTERNATIONAL  SYMPO- 
SIUM ON  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Church  League  of  America  sponsored  an 
International  symposium  on  communism 
in  Chicago.  111.,  March  10-12,  and  well 
over  500  delegates  attended  from  across 


the  country.  Maj.  Edgar  C.  Bundy,  for- 
mer  Air  Force  intelligence  officer,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  regarding  the 
dangers  of  Communist  activities  in  the 
Far  East,  is  executive  secretary  of  thia 
league  and  termed  the  speakers  at  the 
symposium  "the  greatest  gathering  of 
experts  on  commimlsm  on  one  platform 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

The  symposium  included  among  its 
speakers  Mme.  Suzanne  Labin  of  Paris, 
internationally  recognized  expert  on 
Vietnam;  Dr.  J.  D.  Vorster,  actuary  of 
the  largest  single  church  denomination 
in  South  Africa  and  brother  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa;  Paul  Bethel, 
former  press  attache  and  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Cuba  from  1958  to  1961,  who  just 
last  week  testified  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee;  Nathaniel 
Weyl,  a  former  Communist  and  world 
authority  on  Communist  strategy  and 
tactics;  Pulton  Lewis  m,  national  news 
commentator  and  a  former  research 
analyst  for  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  and  Hon.  Don- 
ald C.  Bruce,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Indiana  and  former  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of  Rho- 
desia, who  was  in'vited  to  attend  and  ad- 
dress the  symposium,  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose  by  the  State  Department 
because  he  did  not  have  a  validated 
British  passport.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  lead- 
er of  a  country  that  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  bulwarks  against  communism 
in  Africa,  a  continent  characterized  by 
ferment,  bloodshed,  and  revolution.  He 
was  invited  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  anti-Communists  of  his 
country,  and  was  abo  expected  to  present 
Rhodesia's  side  In  the  current  contro- 
versy, a  point  of  view  that  has  been 
shamefully  neglected  by  the  American 
and  world  press. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Smith  was  denied  en- 
trance to  prevent  his  expressing  the  case 
for  Rhodesia,  a  case  of  undeniable  logic 
and  self-evident  truths.  The  basic 
American  right  of  free  speech,  of  late 
the  shield  for  the  radical  left,  is  being 
withheld  from  the  American  populace  in 
this  instance. 

It  does  not  require  much  examination 
of  our  policy  against  Rhodesia  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  reason  for  our  unprece- 
dented and  unwarranted  discrimination 
against  her;  one  has  only  to  observe  the 
internal  policies  of  that  country — prop- 
erly, a  matter  of  concern  only  to  Rho- 
desians — and  compare  them  with  the 
goals  of  blanket  equality  and  unselective 
privileges  advocated  by  the  present 
administration. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  country  can  ad- 
mit Niklta  Khrushcev.  Fidel  Castro,  and 
Holden  Roberto,  the  terrorist  from  An- 
gola— all  of  them  opponents  of  the 
American  way  of  life — and  at  the  same 
time  deny  entrance  to  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
country  is  following  historic  American 
precedents.  This  refusal  by  the  State 
Department  under  such  a  patently  shal- 
low pretext  would  be  ludicrous,  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  tragedy  of  underscor- 
ing the  double  standard  employed  by 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  BICENTENNIAL 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
vesterday,  March  12,  South  Carolina  s 
Irfebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
toe  birth  of  Andrew  Jackson  began  in 
uncaster  County,  which  is  the  birth- 
niace  of  the  seventh  President. 

It  was  appropriate  that  this  4-day  ob- 
servance, to  be  climaxed  on  his  birth 
"^te  Wednesday,  March  15,  was  initiated 
ftt  the  Old  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  the  family  church  of  the 
Jackson  family.  It  was  here  that  the 
iventh  President  of  the  United  States 
was  baptized  and  received  his  first  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  was  here  at  this 
old  church,  organized  in  1755,  that  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  church 
school  It  was  here  in  the  church  cem- 
etery that  the  final  remains  of  his  father, 
two  brothers,  and  several  uncles  and 
aunts  were  laid  to  rest. 

yesterday,  in  this  setting,  Dr.  Harry 
Y  Gamble,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church,  Roanoke,  Va.,  conducted 
commemorative  services  to  begin  the 
South  Carolina  celebration  marking  the 
200th  anniversary  of  President  Jackson  s 
birth  In  1767. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  Lancaster  Girl 
Scouts  will  conduct  walking  tours  of  old 
homes  and  Lancaster  points  of  interest, 
such  as  the  courthouse  and  county  jail, 
which  were  built  during  President  Jack- 
son's lifetime. 

Tuesday's  program  will  also  Include  a 
program  of  "Music  of  the  Revolutionary- 
Era  "  presented  by  the  Lily  Strickland 
Music  Club  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lan- 
caster extension  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Also,  at  this  time.  Dr. 
Francis  A,  Lord,  director  of  the  exten- 
sion, will  exhibit  articles  and  weapons  of 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods. 

On  Wednesday,  March  15,  the  day's 
celebration  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  with  a 
pageant  about  Jackson  to  be  offered  by 
the  fifth-grade  students  of  the  H.  R.  Rice 
Elementary  School.  The  Lancaster 
News  reports  in  its  March  9,  1967,  issue: 
The  pageant,  written  by  Miss  Virginia  Cou- 
sar  of  Rice  School,  is  appropriate  because  a 
letter  from  the  students  of  the  sixth  grade  to 
Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  resulted  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  statue  to  be  dedicated  Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


To  Tennessee  belongs  Andrew  Jackson  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  North 
Carolina  Andrew  Jackson,  the  law  student 
and  to  South  Carolina,  Andy  Jackson  the 
boy. 


Mr.  President,  this  statue  is  a  beauti- 
ful work  of  art.   Situated  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  main  building  at  Andrew 
Jackson  State  Historical  Park,  it  depicts 
Andrew  Jackson  the  boy  and  reveals  him 
as  the  sturdy  and  vibrant  young  man  he 
was.    Larger  than  lifesize,  the  statue  de- 
picts Jackson   as   a  young   boy   sitting 
bareback  on  his  horse.    Jackson  the  boy 
is  dressed  as  a  young  man  of  that  period 
would  be — wearing  a  loose-fitting  shirt 
and  work  pants  rolled  up  above  his  knees. 
Cast  in  bronze,  the  3,500-pound  statue 
rests  on  a  5-foot-high  granite  base  and 
overlooks  the   grounds  of  the  Jackson 
Park.     On  looking  at  it  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  to  memory  the  words  written 
in  the  February  1967  issue  of  the  national 
DAR  magazine,  by  Viola  Caston  Floyd. 
of  Lancaster,  which  read: 


As  stated,  this  statue  is  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Huntington,  conceived  and  created 
by  her  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
sixth-grade  class  of  Miss  Nancy  Crockett, 
now  principal  of  the  Lancaster  Rice  Ele- 
mentary School.  Mrs.  Huntington  and 
her  husband,  the  late  Archer  Milton 
Huntington,  are  renowned  for  their  mag- 
nificent statuary  in  Brookgreen  Gardens 
near  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  As  in  the  case 
with  the  Jackson  statue,  the  art  works 
at  Brookgreen  represent  a  gift  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Hunt- 
ingtons.  .,, 

The  statue  dedication  ceremonies  will 
be  held  at  2  p.m.,  with  E.  R.  Vreeland, 
South  Carolina  State  Paik  Director,  pre- 
siding. Formal  dedication  will  be  made 
by  four  Rice  School  students,  Allen 
Adams.  Elizabeth  Ellison,  Susan  Helms, 
and  Dottle  Moorefield.  The  dedicatory 
address  will  follow  and  be  delivered  by 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  McNair. 

Besides  the  statue  and  the  State  park 
building,  much  interest  during  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  will  center  at  the 
Old  waxhaw  Presbyterian  Church  and 
its  cemetery.  The  present  church  wa^ 
built  some  71  years  ago  and  is  the  fourth 
to  be  constructed  by  the  congregation 
since  the  church  was  established  in  1755. 
The  first  meeting  house  was  a  log  struc- 
ture without  a  floor  and  was  burned  by 
the  British  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  ^.        , 

Lasting  evidence  of  the  connection  of 
the  church  with  the  Jackson  family  may 
be  found  in  the  Old  Waxhaw  Cemetery. 
The  father  of  the  President  was  buried 
there  in  March  1767,  a  few  days  before 
Jackson  was  born  on  the  plantation  of 
his  uncle,  James  Crawford.  Jackson's 
two  brothers,  Hugh  and  Robert,  Ue  in 
unmarked  graves  in  the  older  section  of 
the  cemetery.  Many  other  marked 
graves,  including  Jackson's  aunt  and 
uncle  Margaret  and  George  McKemey, 
and  another  uncle,  James  Crow,  can  be 
found  in  the  graveyard. 

Mr  President,  before  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  list  the  members 
of  the  Andrew  Jackson  Bicentennial 
Committee  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  celebration  a  reality.  They 
are  Joseph  H.  Croxton,  chairman,  and 
Mrs  Willis  Bethea.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bridges, 
Miss  Nancy  Crockett,  Mrs.  John  S.  David- 
son Mrs.  Charles  M.  Duke,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Ellison,  Jr.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Floyd,  Mrs.  Ben  C. 
Hough,  Ed  Khoury,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Lord, 
Dr  G  T.  Myers,  Joe  C.  Norman,  Roscoe 
Poovey,  Julian  Starr,  Jr.,  Clyde  H.  Wade, 
and  Mrs.  D.  Reece  Williams. 

Mr  President,  as  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  aware,  there  is  some  controversy  re- 
garding the  actual  birthplace  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  Both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  heard  this  issue  debated  between 
distinguished  lawmakers  from  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  Although 
Andrew  Jackson  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  was  bom  in  South  CaroUna. 
I  know  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  clauned 
by  both  States.  I,  for  one,  remain  con- 
vinced he  was  bom  in  South  CaroUna. 


and  feel  this  splendid  bicentennial  cele- 
bration in  Lancaster  County  attests  to 
the  fact  the  people  closest  to  his  home 
share  this  belief. 

However,  whatever  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  both  viewpoints,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate that  the  value  of  this  observ- 
ance in  South  Carolina,  and  others  which 
may  be  held  in  other  States,  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  by  another  debate  on  this 
issue.  Rather  we  should  be  thankful 
there  was  an  Andrew  Jackson  at  all,  and 
recognize  that  while  each  State— South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
see  have  legitimate  claims  to  some  part 

of  his  life  he,  in  fact,  belongs  to  all 
America. 


UMWA  PRESIDENT  W.  A.  BOYLE 
BECOMES  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COAL  POLICY  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  a  recent  luncheon.  Mr. 
W  A  "Tony"  Boyle,  president  of  tne 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was 
formally  installed  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  G.  A.  Shoemaker,  longtime 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  president,  who 
had  served  3  years  as  chairman  of  the 
conference,  _ 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  both  Mr. 
Boyle  as  the  new  chairman  and  to  Mn 
Shoemaker  as  the  past  chairman^  I 
know  both  men  well  and  respect  their 
continuing  efforts  to  improve  and  expand 
employment  in  the  coal  industry.  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  continue  in  their 
efforts  for  many  years  to  come  because 
I  know  that  their  interests  will  greatly 
benefit  all  men  employed  in  coal  mines. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  leg^- 
lative  session,  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  addresses  made  at  the 
luncheon  by  both  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr. 

Shoemaker.  „„„„v,^c 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Address  Bt  G.  A.  Shoemaker 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  members  and 
gu^ts  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence to  this  annual  meeting. 

we  appreciate  the  Interest  you  evidence 
in  this  organization,  which  Is  ba^lcal  y  coal 
oriented  and  has  In  Its  membership  the 
united  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  coaJ- 
carrvlne  railroads  and  barge  lines,  coal  mln- 
ln?Vqulpment  manufacturers,  utUltles  and 
the  bituminous  coal  industry. 

The  National  Coal  PoUcy  Conference  1* 
frequently  described  as  being  unlque-wid 
It  u  But,  much  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  It  IS  logical  and  essential  ^^  »"f  "fj^«{; 
The  remarkable  team  work  of  this  group 
makes  possible  the  delivery  of  raw  energy 
S  the  form  of  coal  at  a  lower  price  today 
than  existed  sixteen  Inflationary  Fears  ago. 
I  submit  to  you  that  we  need  more  than 
ever  a  strong,  well -supported  N.CPX;_  a^d 
(NCA)  (which  incidentally  are  coordinat- 
ing their  efforts  In  a  commendable  manner^ 
Why  Because  we  continue  to  need  the 
mutuality  of  understanding,  the  labor  and 
industry  statesmanship,  applied  to  our  prob- 
lems and  opportunities. 

Essential  to  the  progress  of  our  economy 
are   reliable   and   economic   sources   of   raw 

^''ThJnon-subsldlzed  U.S.  coal  Industry  sup- 
plies some  55  Tc  of  the  raw  energy  require- 
ments of  the  rapidly  growing  utUltles.    Prac- 
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tlcally  lOO'^r.  of  the  steel  Industry  coke  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  100  million  tons  or 
general  industry  requirements.  So.  coal  Is 
truly  Integrated  Into  the  economy's  grow- 
ing needs. 

This  adds  significance  to  the  above-men- 
tioned 16  year  price  stability  because  It  In- 
dicates tremendous  technological  progress  as 
well  as  social  and  human  relations  progress 
between  employer  and  employee. 

Let  us  meditate  for  a  moment  and  ask  our- 
selves a  few  questions — Where  would  the  In- 
dustry be  If  we  did  not  have — 

(1)  Drastically  improved  and  safer  tools 
of  productlo:i  skillfully  operated  and  main- 
tained? 

i2)  The  economies  of  transportation  by 
unit    train    and    barge   movements? 

(31  Cooperative  and  Intellisent  purchas- 
ing and  utilization  (long-term  contracts)? 

(4  I    Reliability  of  supply'' 

(5)  Willingness  to  make  tremendous  capi- 
tal Investments'' 

Tcxlay.  coal  along  with  most  other  miJjor 
U  S.  industries,  finds  itself  confronted  with 
a  "technological  lag"  in  spite  of  all  Its  tech- 
nological progress  This,  in  the  challenHing 
area  of  minimizing  air  pollution  created  by 
its  very  use.  Given  reasonable  time  and  sup- 
p>ort  the  technology  for  this  will  be  devel- 
oped Much  Is  being  done  but  much  more 
remains. 

As  previously  mentioned  this  Is  a  multi- 
Industry  problem  and  I  recommend  that  all 
industry  accept  the  challenge  of  working  col- 
lectively and  con.structlvely  to  solve  the 
problem  To  do  so  within  any  reasonable 
economic  framework,  requires  some  time. 
Surely  the  most  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
Joint  effort  of  all  Industry  and  the  cleaner 
air  agencies  working  together  Likewise,  the 
public  Interest  will  be  served. 

I  commend  Joe  Moody  and  his  staff,  the 
officers,  directors  and  members  of  N.C.P.C. 
for  their  diligence  and  success.  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  you 

To  assure  the  Conference  of  great  leader- 
ship, the  Board  of  Directors  this  morning 
elected  a  proven  leader,  a  dynamic  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  In  the  coal  Industry  and 
Is  one  of  its  strongest  supporters. 

It  is  a  real  tribute  to  his  stature  as  Presi- 
dent of  a  large  Internationa!  Union  to  be 
elected    to    head    this    Conference. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Tony 
for  many  years  and  now  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
turn  the  gavel  over  to  W.  A.  Boyle.  President 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


Address  bt  W.  A.  Boyle 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference. It  Is  with  deep  humility  that  I 
accept  this  responsibility.  I  hope  that  my 
tenure  in  office  and  the  vears  to  come  will 
be  filled  with  success  for  the  Conference  and 
all  segments  of  the  coal  complex  which  It 
serves  Certainly,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
I  will  devote  my  time  and  energies  toward 
that  end.  I  will  work  with  Its  officers  and 
membership  to  make  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  NCPC  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
coal  Industry. 

The  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  Is 
founded  upon  two  assumptions: 

Plrst,  we  assume  that  the  nation  needs 
bituminous  coal  in  large  quantities  to  con- 
tinue as  a  strong  Industrial  power.  Otir 
platform  takes  note  of  this  need  In  the  fol- 
lowing words- 

"The  strength  of  the  American  economy 
is  Importantly  based  upon  coal.  Cosl  Is 
vital  to  the  generation  of  electricity,  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  and  chemicals,  the  fabrica- 
tion of  aluminum,  and  the  development  of 
those  products  which  are  the  basis  of  this 
nation's  security,   well-being  and   progress  " 

Second,  since  the  growth  and  prosperltv 
of  coal  Ls  vital  to  the  nation.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Industry  be  permitted  to  grow  and 


to  seek  Its  destiny  free  of  unfair  competition 
or  unreasonable  governmental  action.  The 
responsibility  to  see  to  this  Is  obviously  ours, 
since  we  also  have  a  vested  Interest  In  the 
success  of  coal  In  the  market  place. 

The  platform  of  NCPC  also  recognizes  this 
respKjnslbillty  In  the  following  words: 

"It  Is  therefore,  the  resjjonsiblUty  of  those 
who  mine  coal,  who  mantifacture  coal  pro- 
ducing equipment,  who  transport  coal,  and 
who  consume  coal,  to  combine  their  efforts 
to  assure  that  the  coal  Industry  will  be  able 
to  serve  the  nation  effectively  and  fully  In 
the  years  ahead." 

We  In  NCPC  represent  divergent  Interests — 
Interests  which  have  often  been  In  conflict. 
But,  In  a  more  basic  sense  we  share  a  com- 
mon goal — a  goal  which  binds  us  together 
In  mutual  effort.  That  goal  Is  the  preserva- 
tion of  coal  as  a  strong  Industry,  an  industry 
growing  to  meet  the  energy  demands  of  a 
modern  America. 

In  finding  this  unity  amid  the  diversity 
of  our  Interests,  we  have  fashioned  a  weapon 
of  great  strength  for  the  struggles  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  As  we  go  forward  we  move 
not  as  coal  operators,  or  coal  miners,  or 
manufacturers,  or  transporters  of  coal,  or 
utilities,  but  only  as  Industries  and  orga- 
nizations who  dei>end  upon  coal,  and  who 
serve  to  bring  It  to  the  public  In  one  form 
or  another. 

Within  this  functional  context  all  of  our 
differences  disappear,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
confront  our  adversaries  with  the  strength 
that  can  only  come  from  unity — from  the 
wUsdom  born  of  cooperation — and  from  the 
singleness  of  purpose  possible  only  because 
of  mutual  understanding  and  need. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however.  NCPC  will 
live  or  die  by  its  actions,  not  by  its  purposes. 
Its  success  or  failure  will  be  measured  in 
deeds,  and  not  in  words. 

To  us — the  officers  of  the  Conference — and 
its  members — goes  the  responsibility  of  using 
the  Conference  by  employing  Its  strength  to 
achieve  the  objective  for  which  we  all  strive, 
namely,  the  progress  of  coal  In  America. 

As  your  chairman.  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  goals  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  Conference  in  the  coming  year. 
We  do  this,  aware  that  not  all  of  them  will 
be  met.  but  hopeful  that  they  will  serve 
to  focus  our  attention  on  the  needs  of  the 
Industry  and  the  role  that  NCPC  can  play  In 
meeting  those  needs. 

First,  however,  we  would  like  to  note  one 
impvortant  point.  The  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  does  not  work  alone.  All  of  the 
divergent  Interests  represented  here  have 
their  own  a.ssoclatlons  and  their  own  indi- 
vidual problems.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
NCPC  to  infringe  on  areas  better  served  by 
others.  At  least,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
powers  that  will  not  be  done.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  conlruntlng  coal  is 
such  that  there  Is  ample  room  for  all  to 
work. 

The  objectives  of  the  Conference  are 
clearly  spelled  out: 

One.  To  foster  among  all  who  are  con- 
nected vHth  coal  a  militant  pride  in  their 
industry.  Coal  is  a  good  Industry.  As  such 
we  must  sell  it  to  the  public.  We  must  also 
sell  it  to  those  who  depend  up»n  it  so  that 
they  may  help  us  in  <nir  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenges  before  us.  Further,  we  must 
reach  the  families  of  coal  miners  and  coal 
operators  and  the  railroads  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  there  families  will  look  to  the  coal 
Industry  as  a  place  for  future  growth  and 
not  a  relic  of  the  p.ist. 

We  have  seen  the  gradual  exodus  of  the 
young  from  the  coal  mines  of  this  nation. 
We  have  seen  coal  are:\s  turn  their  backs 
upon  coal.  It  is  disheartening  and  it  is  un- 
necessary. We  must  tike  steps  to  mob'llze 
our  people  so  they  will  become  an  efTectiv* 
force  for  the  coal  Industry  at  the  local  level. 

Several  years  ago  tjie  Nation  i;  Co.-.',  Policy 


Conference,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  and  the  UMWA.  made 
an  economic  survey  of  coal  mining  regions 
That  survey  indicated  the  value  of  coal  to 
coal  areas.  It  helped  our  people  to  under- 
stand their  place  in  the  economic  structure 
of  their  communities.  We  must  do  more 
along  this  line  and  we  must  communicate 
that  pride  which  we  feel  for  coal  to  those 
who.  In  turn,  will  spread  the  gospel  to  others 
not  connected  with  the  Industry.  We  will 
try  to  do  this  in  the  coming  year. 

Two.  To  cooperate  and  participate  :n  got- 
ernment  studies  of  the  present  and  future 
energy  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  relative 
significance  of  the  various  fue'.s  in  our 
energy-based   civilization. 

For  many  years  an  overall  energy  policy 
has  been  an  objective  of  the  NCPC  and  its 
constituent  membership.  The  wlsU.>n»  of 
this  policy  Is  more  and  more  evident  ,is  the 
years  go  by.  and  as  the  need  for  a  c  icrdi- 
nated  use  of  our  energy  reserves  becomes 
more  apparent. 

In  requesting  such  a  policy  we  seek  not 
advantage,  but  only  fair  play.  In  asking 
for  coordination  we  ask  for  no  more  than 
the  most  elementary  concepts  of  conserva- 
tion consistent  with  national  goals  and  free 
enterprise   competition. 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  for  a  study  of  the  energy  de- 
mands of  the  nation,  and  our  revenues  to 
meet  such  demands.  We  In  coal  should  do 
what  we  can  to  participate  in  this  ^tudy, 
and  place  before  It  a  most  detailed  cx.tcs:- 
tlon  of  coal's  potential  lmp>ortance. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  Conference  should 
devote  Itself  to  evolving  a  rational  and  rea- 
sonable program  so  designed  to  convey  to 
those  In  authority  the  need  for  and  ad- 
vantages of  an  energy  policy  built  upon  the 
nation's  basic  energy  resource — coal.  This 
we  hope  to  do. 

Three.  To  concentrate  the  indu.'itry'i 
broad  public  relations  activities  to  bring  the 
importance  of  coal  to  public  attention,  and 
to  correct  any  misconceptions  regarding  the 
industry. 

Public  relations  efforts  are  already  being 
carried  on  by  the  coal  Industry  and  other 
members  of  the  Conference.  However,  in 
this  field  there  is  never  enough  work  being 
done.  Fortunately,  the  Conference  is  in  a 
good  position  to  devote  Itself  to  a  public  re- 
lations program,  not  aimed  at  coal  as  such, 
or  at  any  other  single  segment  of  the  com- 
plex, but  at  the  complex  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, the  pviblic  relations  activities  of  the 
Conference  should  be  aimed  at  conveying 
to  the  interested  public  the  interdependence 
of  coal  and  our  Industrial  economy,  and  the 
way  in  which  coal  contributes  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  nation. 

Four.  To  take  all  necessary  steps  consist- 
ent u'ith  the  public  interest  to  maintain  and 
promote  a  healthy  coal  industry,  and  to  cor- 
rect factors  u-hich  weaken  it  and  thus  imperil 
tile  national  wrlfa^e. 

The  Conference  has  engaged  In  many  of 
these  activities  In  the  past  years.  For  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  active  In  the  fight  to  ro'ard 
the  importation  of  residual  oil  In  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  and  more  recently  In  ef- 
forts to  secure  reasonable  air  pollution  stand- 
ards. In  all  cf  these  endeavors  the  Confer- 
ence has  acted  in  concert  with  others  in- 
terested. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  atomic  energy  and 
air  pollution  problems  are  of  most  immediate 
intere':t.  Each  in  its  own  way  threatens  the 
futuFP  health  of  the  coal  Industry,  and  thus 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  Conference  can  play  a  role  In  both  of 
these  fields.  In  air  pollution  the  Conference 
can  use  its  resources  In  an  effort  to  work  out 
accept  tljle  pollution  abatement  programs 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
ar>d  Welfare,  and  press  for  rea.sonable  laws 
before  the  Congress.  Since  the  Conference 
doe.s  not  possess  the  knowledge  to  speak  au- 
t^o. i:at.vely   in   the   technological   sense,  it 
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should  continue  to  rely  upon  those  vrtth  such 
competence.  ^      ,^ 

In  atomic  energy,  the  Conference  should 
redouble  its  efforts  to  remove  the  atom  from 
Its  privileged  position.  All  available  means 
ssould  be  employed  by  the  Conference  to 
make  the  atom  a  part  of  the  normal  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  to  Insure  that  nuclear 
growth  and  development  will  take  place 
within  the  context  of  the  national  welfare.  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  an 
effective  program  to  counter  atomic  energy 
bv  the  coal  industry,  by  the  National  Coal 
jdsoclatlon  and  the  National  Coal  Policy 
conference.  I  do  not  think  we  have  done  all 
we  could  and  should  do  in  this  area.  I  shall 
try  to  step  up  our  activity  in  this  field.  It  is 
my  hope  that  a  powerful,  vigorous,  effective 
and  influential  program  can  be  Implemented 
in  the  near  future.  We  must  face  these 
problems  with  one  voice — a  strong  voice — not 
a  divided  voice  and  I  ask  for  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  National  Coal 
policy  Conference. 

One  other  avenue  for  Conference  activity 
IS  in  manpower  development.  I  am  aware  of 
the  manpower  shortage  and  also  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  our  coal  Industry. 
NCPC  does  not.  or  should  not,  possess  prime 
responsibility  in  this  program.  However,  it 
will  do  what  It  can  to  expedite  its  progress 
and  I  want  the  Conference — when  it  is  nec- 
essary and  timely— to  use  its  great  resources 
to  help  the  coal  Industry  solve  this  problem. 
This  brings  me  to  the  basic  need  of  the 
mlneworkers  which  Is  Jobs— Jobs  for  those 
mlneworkers  displaced  by  automation,  nu- 
clear power,  hydropower,  oil,  natural  gas. 
dlesel  fuel  and  imported  fuels. 

Five.  To  continue  to  promote  a  healthy 
transportation  industry  and  forward-looking 
transportation  policies  in  coal. 

Transportation  is  the  key  to  the  future 
success  of  coal.  To  the  extent  that  sound 
transportation  policies  can  be  evolved,  coal 
will  be  successful.  Conversely,  all  of  the 
gains  made  by  coal  In  efficient  mining  will  be 
lost  unless  siich  transportation  policies  are 
Implemented. 

Within  the  past  year,  a  new  department  of 
transportation  has  been  established.  Hoi>e- 
fully,  sound  programs  of  benefit  to  coal  and 
its  consumers  will  emanate  from  this  depart- 
ment. 

NCPC  has  a  vital  part  to  play  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  progressive  transportation 
policy.  For  NCPC  can  look  at  the  movement 
of  coal  from  an  overall  sense,  as  a  part  of  a 
svstem  that  begins  at  the  mine  face  and 
ends  at  the  stack  of  the  consumer.  We  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Conference  will 
come  forth  with  proposals  to  use  this  unique 
position  to  best  advantage.  We  will  assist 
in  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
such  programs. 

Six.  To  articulate  the  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  coal  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  as  well  as  other  institu- 
tions of  government,  thereby  establishing  a 
positive  and  constructive  public  policy  to- 

icard  coal. 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Conference 
activity.  Because  of  Its  unique  membership, 
and  Its  unusual  position  in  our  American 
society  the  Conference  speaks  from  a  i>osltlon 
of  strength. 

We  will  soon  ask  the  component  parts  of 
the  Conference  to  set  forth  an  agenda  of 
legislative  goals  so  that  the  activities  of  the 
Conference  in  this  area  may  be  formulated. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  shall  also  formulate 
policies  concerned  with  the  executive  branch 
of  government  where  the  Conference  may  be 
helpful.  In  each  of  these  Instances  we  shall 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  NCPC  should 
assume  a  position  of  leadership,  or  one  of 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  others. 

Seven.  To  foster  and  encourage  all  re- 
search into  the  production,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  coal  that  will  strengthen  and 
extend  coal's  markets  and  give  it  a  wider 
base  upon  which  to  build  its  future. 


The  Conference  does  not  now  engage  In 
scientific  research  efforts,  nor  is  it  our  in- 
tention to  have  it  do  so.    However,  the  Con- 
ference can  do  much  to  encourage  research 
and  bring  the  needs  cf  the  coal  Industry  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  government. 
In  the  coming  vear.  we  wish  to  see  the  Con- 
ference move  forward  in  this  field.    We  hope 
to  see  the  members  of  the  Conference  act- 
ing in  concert   and  meeting  periodically  to 
assess  the  best  possible  avenues  of  coal  re- 
search, and  positive  programs  to  achieve  re- 
search   goals.      We    would    caution    at    this 
point  that  the  research  activities  of  the  Con- 
ference   will    supplement    those    already   In 
existence  in  other  parts  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try.   But  It  would  seem  to  us,  that  the  area 
is 'so  broad  and  the  need  so  great,  that  any 
effort  is  worthwhile     Therefore,  in  the  com- 
ing year,  research  will  be  an  important  part 
of  tlie  Conference's  activities. 

Eight.  To  assist  in  the  formulation  and 
establishment  of  policy  when  the  mutual 
interests  of  coal  and  related  industries  are 
affected,  and  to  aid  in  and  direct  the  execu- 
tion of  such  policies. 

The  word  "pollcv"  was  used  advisedly  in 
the  name  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference. The  formulation  of  overall  policy  of 
interest  to  all  of  our  members  Is  an  impor- 
tant function  of  the  Conference  activities. 
We  hope  that  in  the  coming  year  those  con- 
nected with  the  Conference  will  take  time 
to  draft  comprehensive  policies  for  use  by  its 
members.  Such  policies  should  be  concerned 
with  the  overall  health  of  the  coal  complex, 
and  with  the  promotion  of  those  goals  which 
affect  coal  in  the  broadest  sense— not  Just  as 
a  single  industry. 

We  shall  work  closely  with  the  operating 
heads  of  the  Conference  to  create  a  frame- 
work within  which  such  pxjlicy  can  be  formu- 
lated and  we  shall  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  encourage  maximum  participation 
in  such  policy  conferences.  This  is  a  basic 
part  of  our  program  for  the  coming  year. 

As  we  look  to  the  vear  ahead,  we  are  some- 
what awed  bv  the  goals  which  we  have  set. 
We  know  that  some  of  them  will  not  be  met. 
and  others  will  not  be  fully  achieved.  This 
is  the  nature  of  anv  organization  composed 
of  human  beings,  ofttimes  buffeted  by  the 
winds  of  necessitv.  But.  of  one  thing  you 
may  be  sure.  The  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference Is  the  creation  of  us  who  are  its  mem- 
bers What  it  does  or  does  not  do  is  our  re- 
sponslbilltv.  And.  I  for  one.  fully  intend  to 
Irnd  mv  efforts  to  make  the  Conference  an 
effective  tool,  a  weapon  which  we  can  use  in 
the   vears   and   months  which  lie  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  pav  special  tribute  to  the 
past  chairmen  of  the  NCPC  who  preceded 
me  in  the  following  order: 

Mr.  George  Love,  1959  to  1962. 
Mr    John  L.  Lewis,  1962  to  1963. 
Mr!   Joseph  P.  Routh.  1963  to  1964. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Shoemaker.  1964  to  1967. 
I  further  would  like  to  extend  my  slncerest 
compliments  to  Mr.  Joseph  Moody  who  has 
served  as  president  of  NCPC  since  its  incep- 
tion and  to  his  staff  and  to  the  members  of 
this  Conference.     My  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  vou  for  your  cooperation. 


FAIiACIES  OF  VIETNAM  POLICIES 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  officer  in  Saigon  which  in  a  very 
coherent  and  logical  fashion  points  out 
many  of  the  fallacies  of  our  Vietnam 
policy.  It  is  one  of  the  best  statements  I 
have  ever  seen  which  brings  home  the 
real  meaning  of  this  conflict.  Because  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  of  intere.st  to  Sen- 
ators and  to  readers  of  the  Record  in 
general,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  de- 
leted a  few  sentences  in  the  letter  in 


order   to    protect    the   identity   of    the 
writer.  ,      ,  _ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^^  ,„„ 

February  26,  1967. 

Senator  J.  William  F'ulbright, 

US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  letter  that  was  originally  meant 
for  a  student  friend  of  mine;  however,  as  I 
formed  it  in  my  mind  I  decided  that  I  may 
as  well  send  It  where  it  may  do  some  good. 

I  was  afraid  to  state  my  thoughts  to  any- 
one in  government  channels  because  of  p)os- 
slble  reverberations  against  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army  who  would  not  be  in 
support  of  his  country's  foreign  policy,  Tliat 
is,  until  last  night  when  I  picked  up  a  copy 
of  The  Arrogance  of  Power,  and  read  of  "The 
Higher  Patriotism." 

I  am  not  much  of  a  typist,  so  please  excuse 
some  of  the  errors, 
■you  may  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  any 

way  you  see  fit. 

Febrttaby  16,  1967. 

Jtist  a  little  over  five  months  ago  I  sent 
a  letter  to  a  few  of  my  closer  friends  and 
relatives  in  "the  States"  who  seemed  to  show 
a  bit  more  than  the  average  amount  of  in- 
terest In  Vietnam  and  the  question  of  United 
States  involvement.     This  is  a  sequel  to  that 
letter.    No,  it  Is  more.    Originally  I  had  In- 
tended to  say  something  about  how  I  wae 
not  changing  my  mind  about  my  opinions. 
Just   adding  to  them   and   amending  them. 
After   reading    over   the    first    ideas    that    I 
scribbled  out  on  pai>er  I  realized  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much   I  wished   to  avoid  the  em- 
t>arrassment.  no  matter  how  reluctant  I  was 
to  admit   it   to  myself.   I   had   changed   my 
mind;   not  in  all  things,  mind  you,  but  in 
most.    If  you  read  the  old  letter,  born  of 
naivete  and  a  green,  collegiate  mind  such  as 
It  was,  you  will  see  the  differences,  not  un- 
like a  complete  reversal  of  stance.    If  you 
did  not  read  It.  or  do  not  remember  it.  I 
think  the  ideas  I  want  to  get  across  will  be 
clear  anyway. 

There  are  three  facet*  to  American  Involv- 
ment  in  Vietnam.  There  is  the  moral  ques- 
tion, which  all  the  peaceniks  bleat  about 
There  Is  the  physical,  with  which  all  the  gen- 
erals concern  themselves.  Finally,  there  Is 
a  legal,  which  most  of  the  pollUcians  confuse 
with  moral  and  which,  being  international 
law,  Is  pretty  much  a  moot  question.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  all  th 'se  questions 
fully,  or  even  try  to.  because  I  cannot.  With 
no  self-depreciation  Intended,  I  am  merely  a 
Second  Lieutenant. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  tell  you 
how  I  feel  about  the  situation  and  shed  some 
light  on  it. 

Into  everyone's  life  comes  some  disillusion- 
ment. The  first  is  probably  when  a  boy 
realizes  that  he  was  not  delivered  to  his  home 
by  a  stork.  One  of  the  more  impxxrtant  dis- 
lllusionments  of  my  boyhood  dreams  oc- 
curred over  here.  I  used  to  believe  that  all 
mankind  was  on  the  same  sophisticated  level 
Of  reason  and  civilization  as  my  acquaint- 
ances at  home,  or  were  ready  to  learn  ...  or 
at  least  baslcallv  the  same  In  human  emo- 
tions. I  am  afraid  I  have  found  that  this  Is 
not  so  to  the  extent  I  believed. 

I  see  automobile  accidents  over  here  where 
the  local  police  (Cahn  Sats)  have  Just  stood 
by  and  let  a  man  die:  A  Phillpplno  mis- 
sionary was  hemmoraging— bleeding  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  Take  him  to  the  hospital 
Apply  first  aid.  Call  an  ambulance,  anyway 
At  le"ast  roll  htm  from  his  side  to  his  back 
(I  mean  his  back  to  his  side).  Don't  Just 
sUnd  there  and  look  at  him,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes and  laughing.  Never  mind  Cahn  Sat 
It's  too  late  anyway.  He  has  drowned  . 
In  his  own  blood. 

I  could  not  stand  to  look,  and  It  seemed 
vulgar  that  everyone  should  stand  around 
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and  oogle  and  Joke,  saying.  "Hey,  numba 
one!"  I  told  one  of  the  MP's  to  cover  hUn 
up.  that  we  had  arrived  tew  late.  The  MP 
used  hl3  own  raincoat.  I  then  asked  the 
Cahn  Sat  If  there  was  anything  that  he  could 
do  to  keep  people  from  uncovering  the  body 
to  look  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand. 
Funny,  I  had  thought  I  heard  him  speaking 
English  a  little  while  before.  When  It  was 
all  over  we  realized  that  a  Cahn  Sat  had 
stolen  the  MP's  raincoat  off  the  body  as  the 
body  was  put  In  the  Anierlcan  ambulance 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  not  unusual.  Then. 
It  Is  not  common,  either.  Unfortunately.  It 
Is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  common  than  unusual. 

You  will  not  see  a  Military  Policeman  pull 
his  weapon  unless  he  has  had  one  pulled  on 
him  No.  I  correct  myself.  You  probably 
will  not  see  him  pull  It  then,  either.  The 
Mayor  of  Saigon  raised  a  Thompson  sub- 
machine gun  at  an  MP.  The  MP  took  It 
away  from  him.  None  of  the  MP's  on 
the  scene  flred;  though,  for  all  they  knew 
the  "mayor"  was  any  old  VC.  No  one  had 
told  them  that  he  was  the  mayor.  He  was 
In  civilian  clothes.  He  was  drunk.  He  had 
flred  the  weapon  down  near  the  American 
Embassy.  They  Just  wanted  to  ask  him 
some  questions  because  the  brave  Cahn  Bats 
would  not  go  near  the  man. 

You  would  quite  possibly  see  a  Cahn  Sat 
pull  his  pistol  on  an  MP.  It  has  happened 
before,  and  It  will  happen  again — without 
provocation  Ridiculous!  There  has  never 
been  a  Cahn  Sat  harmed  by  an  MP  and  they 
know  it,  but  .  .  . 

Drinking  water  Is  hard  to  come  by  In 
Vietnam,  and  must  be  distributed  by  truck. 
Just  last  week  an  NCO  In  the  Military  Police 
stopped  some  Vietnamese  from  bathing  In 
drinking  water  that  was  In  a  water  trailer 
parked  next  to  a  dlspen.sary.  It  Is  part  of  his 
Job  to  protect  US  government  property,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  public  watering  points 
(attached  to  the  city  water  system)  In  which 
to  bathe.  When  the  MP  did  this,  a  nearby 
Cahn  Sat  saw  It  and  ran  over.  He  called 
the  MP  the  most  vile  names  (In  English) 
possible,  and  tried  to  pull  his  revolver  on  the 
MP.  Fortunately,  the  MP  got  his  own  pistol 
out  first  and  told  the  Cahn  Sat  not  to  try 
that  sort  of  thing  again. 

I  was  under  the  Impression  we  were  sup- 
posed to  work  together,  but  am  getting  tired 
of  trying  and  making  no  headway.  Polite- 
ness Is  met  with  a  brush  off.  and  cooperation 
met  with  dishonesty,  greed,  and  complaints 
of  colonialism. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
appreciate  us  for  what  we  are  doing  over  here. 
Nuts!  All  the  Vietnamese  want  from  us. 
without  exception.  Is  money — the  good  old 
American  E>ollar:  everything  they  do  Is 
geared  to  bleed  us.  Do  they  care  about  what 
we  are  doing?  I  firmly  believe  they  do  not. 
They  appreciate  our  wallets  Do  they  want 
the  Americans  to  go  home?  Horrors,  no! 
Well,  not  unless  we  leave  our  wallets  here. 

The  Vietnamese  do  not  really  care  who 
wins  the  "war."  so  how  could  they  appre- 
ciate eight  thousand  American  dead?  They 
can  see  only  one  reason  why  the  Americans 
should  win.  and  that  Is  because  If  they  lose 
they  will  take  their  money  home.  The  easy 
life  win  be  gone.  With  that  as  the  only 
reason  for  victory,  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
these  people  put  so  little  effort  Into  the  war. 
Besides,  why  should  they  fight  when  the 
American's  "war  machine"  will  spend  lives 
and  money  to  do  It  for  them? 

A  friend  of  mine,  another  Lieutenant, 
knows  Vietnamese  well,  or  so  he  claims.  He 
does  know  a  Vietnamese  family,  originally 
from  North  Vietnam.  They  often  express 
thanks  to  him  for  what  the  United  States 
Is  doing.  They  tell  him  how  terrible  It  Is 
to  live  under  communism  and  how  they 
hate  the  Viet  Cong  for  what  the  VC  are  doing 
to  Vietnam.  What  Is  the  family  doing  for 
their  country?  What  are  they  doing  to  fight 
the  VC?  Well,  says  my  friend,  they  are  send- 
ing their  children  to  college  In  France. 


Are  you  kidding?  For  a  country  In  the 
throes  of  a  civil  war,  they  are  doing  noth- 
ing. They  are  educating  their  children  for 
their  own  selfish  reasons,  not  for  their 
country.  No  one,  not  one  member  of  that 
family  has  ever  lifted  a  weapon  to  halt  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Look  at  the  city  of  Saigon.  I  bet  you  that 
If  you  took  all  of  the  able  bodied  men  In 
the  city  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
thirty-five,  you  could  field  forty  divisions  of 
troops.  That  would  be  enough  to  seal  off 
this  country's  borders,  and  then  some! 

Did  you  know  that  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  sixty  thousand  draft  dodgers 
In  Saigon  alone?  I  estimate  that  the  Viet- 
namese statisticians  are  off  by  a  least  a 
hundred  thousand  men — most  probably 
purposely. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  they  do 
not  care,  u'hy  should  we? 

Yes,  I  said  that  this  was  a  civil  war.  Al- 
though I  thought  differently  when  I  ar- 
rived  here,  I  have  again  been  disillusioned. 
It  seems  like  Just  about  half  the  people  In 
South  Vietnam  are  from  the  North,  and  that 
all  of  the  Important,  educated,  and  powerful 
are  from  North  Vietnam.  More  than  that, 
the  Viet  Cong  are  from  the  South.  South, 
North,  North,  South — It  is  all  the  same  here. 

/  think  we  are  meddling  in  someone  elses 
affair. 

I  am  told  that  If  the  Communists  win  It 
would  be  terrible.  Why?  The  Vietnamese 
people  are  too  dumb  to  tie  their  own  shoe- 
laces, much  less  cast  an  Intelligent  vote. 
They  do  not  have  the  chance  of  the  pro- 
verbial snowball  of  understanding  a  demo- 
cratic system,  economics,  or  politics  (which 
I  fall  to  understand,  myself).  A  dictator- 
ship Is  what  they  need.  It  Is  what  they  un- 
derstand. I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  benevolent  dictatorship  would  Increase 
their  GNP  more  steadily,  more  solidly  than 
the  type  of  capitalism  they  would  have  to 
practice;  the  capitalism  that  Is  a  throwback 
to  the  pre-lndustrlal  revolution  times  of  our 
own  western  society,  with  Its  Inhumanity, 
and  feudallstlc  corporations — or  maybe  Its 
family  sized  businesses.  These  people,  bar- 
ring a  very  small  minority,  do  not  have  the 
ability  that  European  men  had  In  the  1700's. 

There  Is  a  popular  story  among  the  GIs 
over  here  that  Confuclous  came  through 
here  4.000  years  ago  and  taught  the  people 
to  carry  two  buckets  on  a  stick  over  their 
shoulder — and  they  are  still  waiting  for  him 
to  come  back  and  give  them  their  second 
lesson. 

I  am  also  told  that  If  we  do  not  make  our 
stand  at  the  Saigon  River,  we  will  have  to 
make  it  at  the  Mississippi  River.  I  cannot 
buy  that  Idea  either.  The  domino  theory 
Is  not  a  valid  one  In  this  case.  The  pat  little 
phrase,  "history  repeats  Itself."  combined 
with  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  time 
of  Hitler  creates  a  totally  Invalid  analogy. 
North  Vietnam  is  not  fascist  Oermany,  and 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  western  Europe.  It  is 
not  1939,  or  even  1949  ...  or  even  '59.  It  Is 
1967.  The  Vietnamese  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
master  race  and  do  not  want  to  exterminate 
anyone. 

This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  an 
entirely  different  people.  This  Is  a  people 
who  want  no  more  than  to  be  left  alone. 
They  want  peace.  They  want  It  under  any 
government  that  can  give  it  to  them,  but 
they  want  It  under  a  Vietnamese  government. 
Who  Is  more  Imperlalistlcally  greedy?  Is  it 
Ho  or  Ky''  It  Is  Ky.  Who  Is  more  Vietnam- 
ese. Ho  or  Ky?  I  think  Ho.  Who  worries 
about  his  country  Instead  of  his  clothes?  1 
think  Ho.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  the  support  of 
all  of  North  Vietnam  and  half  of  South  Viet- 
nam; Premier  Ky  has  to  send  his  generals  out 
of  the  country  when  he  goes  anywhere  He 
has  the  support  of.  at  most,  one  sixth  of  the 
Vietnamese  people — and  most  of  them  are 
in  It  for  dishonest  personal  gain.  Making 
such  "Anti-American"  statements.  I  certainly 
hope  I  am  right,  but.  then,  I  would  not  say 


it  if  I  did  not  think  it  is— and  think  it  baj 
to  be  said. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  South  Vietnam 
falls,  Cambodia  will  fall.  Thailand  will  lall 
The  Philippines  will  fall.  Australia  will  fau. 
Korea  will  fall.  Formosa  will  fall.  Hawaii 
will  fall.  Okinawa  will  fall.  The  US  may 
even  fall!  See  countries  fall .  Fall,  countries 
fall.     Fall.     Pall.     Fall. 

Oh,  really?  First,  I  do  not  buy  that.  Sec- 
ond,  if  Cambodia  falls,  what  have  we  lost?  If 
Thailand  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  falls,  go 
what?  In  the  first  place,  they  would  be 
communist,  yes,  but  communism  eats  it- 
self— or,  rather,  it  dies  of  Internal  starvation. 
The  USSR  Is  finally  proving  that,  as  It  swings 
as  rapidly  towards  a  socialistic  form  of  gov. 
ernment  as  the  US  does.  In  the  second  place, 
these  people  are  not,  as  many  would  have  us 
believe,  the  Red  Chinese;  In  fact,  they  harbor 
a  definite  dislike  for  the  Chinese  foreigners. 
Ho  uses  the  Chinese  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
winning  the  war  he  has  so  long  fought.  It 
it  unfortunate  that  Ho  has  misread  us  (if 
he  has),  that  he  equates  us  with  the  French. 
We  are  not  the  French,  and  have  only  our 
race  In  common  with  them.  We  are  neither 
colonists  nor  greedy.  We  wish  only  to  help 
Vietnam,  and  I  would  hope  that  If  Ho  would 
give  LBJ  a  chance,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  take  on  the  whole  of  Vietnam  In 
the  War  on  Poverty,  with  nothing  for  ua  in 
return  but  gratitude  and.  Lf  we  attached  no 
strings,  probably  an  ally  and  friend;  but, 
then,  I  am  overlooking  one  fact. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  communist.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  he  is  Chinese.  It  does 
not  mean  that  he  wants  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  order  to  grow  more  rice.  I  think  that 
despite  his  political  beliefs,  he  Is  above  all, 
a  patriot.  Definitely  more  so  than  the  rul- 
ing South  Vietnamese  strong  men,  who  build 
castles  In  Saigon  and  bars  at  Tan  Son  Nhut. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
does  fall.  Southeast  Asia  would  end  up  split 
Into  a  dozen  small  communist  factions,  each 
a  separate  and  Jealously  nationalistic  entity. 
Actually,  Thailand  Is  the  only  country  over 
here  that  has  not  yet  fallen;  the  only  one 
that  resembles  what  could  be  called  an  ally 
of  the  US.  Now,  does  this  mean  that  the 
Philippines  will  fall?  Most  definitely  not. 
The  difference  Is  that  of  night  and  day, 

Australia?    The  same  can  be  said. 

The  entire  argument  is  like  saying  that  If 
Cuba  falls,  the  United  States  will  fall.  too. 

Let  us  go  back.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
parallel  drawn  between  Hitler  and  Ho  is  also 
valid,  or  at  least  a  p)ossibllity.  Is  it  wrong 
that  It  took  us  so  long  to  fight  back?  Is  it 
wrong  for  a  man.  or  a  country,  to  be  slow 
to  anger?  Was  It  wrong  at  the  time?  My 
conscience  says,  no,  but  my  hindsight  says. 
yes.  Actually,  I  wonder  if  Hitler  would  have 
been  any  easier  to  defeat  if  we  had  struck 
earlier,  before  he  had  extended  so  far — before 
we  had  been  able  to  build  up  our  war 
machine. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  friends  and 
leaders:  THE  very  touchy  subject  on  which 
I  could  be  held  highly  punishable  for  touch- 
ing In  the  wrong  way.  Of  those  who  control 
my  life,  and  life  Itself,  and  of  those  who  I 
live  with,  I  must  never  speak. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  troops  over  here  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  They  have  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  humanity,  and  they  have  a 
tremendous  ability  to  wage  war.  The  men 
here  have  that  inner  courage  that  la  needed 
to  go  on  a  night  patrol  Into  enemy  held 
countryside.  They  have  the  sense  of  humor 
necessary  to  keep  their  spirits  up  when  they 
are  killing,  or  being  killed.  Best  of  all.  they 
are  Americans,  and  Americans  of  the  most 
loyal  sort.  They  are  able,  and  have  confi- 
dence In  their  ability  to  get  a  Job  done.  So 
do  I. 

Oh,  Lord,  tell  me  If  the  Job  Is  really  worth 
the  Price.    Better  still,  tell  my  boss. 

One  enlisted  man  was  on  duty  at  Deputy 
Ambassador  Porter's  residence  one   evening. 
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»nd  when  the  Deputy  Ambassador  came  out 
mto  the  yard  to  put  some  things  into  his  car 
they  struck  up  a  small  conversation.  About 
this  time  the  children  of  the  villa's  cook  ran 
UP  and  in  the  manner  of  most  Vietnamese 
children.  Began  saying.  "Nam  Dong."  and 
holding  out  their  hands.  The  conversation 
-ent  something  like  this: 

Porter:  "Aren't  they  cute?  Whose  chil- 
dren are  they,  I  wonder?" 

MP:  "They  are  the  cook's,  sir." 

PAUSE 

porter:  "Isn't  that  cute:  they  want  to  shake 

hands." 

The  MP  did  not  have  the  heart  to  tell  him 
they  were  asking  for  money. 

I  do  not  call  this  knowing  the  people.  This 
[nan  is  the  Deputy  Ambassador.  How  out  of 
touch  can  any  person  be? 

The  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Besor,  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  was  In  Saigon  on  his  visit  to 
this  country.  I  am  sure  he  must  realize  that 
he  got  a  "snow  Job"  from  those  who  showed 
him  around.  For  a  full  hour  before  he  came 
In,  chopper  after  chopr>er  landed  with  their 
battle  casualties.  Some  were  put  gently 
aboard  an  ambulance;  others,  wrapped  In 
ponchos,  were  loaded  on  the  back  of  a  truck. 
Then  the  Secretary  came  In:  no  ambulances 
in  sight,  no  medivac  choppers  In  sight — Just 
a  flurry  of  brassy  salutes  and  big  smiles  for 
a  wonderful  trip,  a  fun  ride,  and  an  "Inter- 
esting briefing." 

Punny,  he  never  did  ask  the  men  how 
things  were  going.  No  matter  though.  If  he 
did  we  would  have  said,  "Fine,  thank  you, 
sir.  Just  fine."  Would  we  have  had  any 
other  choice?  I  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  If  we  would  ever  say,  assuming  we 
were  given  the  chance,  "rotten,"  in  front  of 
those  generals? 

The  big  American  buildup  of  Vietnam  oc- 
curred over  a  year  ago,  and  there  are,  and 
will  be  many  more  veterans  of  this  war 
returning  home.  Some  will  agree  with  me, 
some  win  not.  Those  that  do  not  will  for  the 
most  part  be  expressing  an  attitude  that  Is 
very  easy  to  adopt  over  here.  I  find  myself 
adopting  it.  I  must  feel  this  way  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  as  a  matter  of  survival,  and  to 
do  my  Job.  It  Is  what  I  call  the  "hate  my 
enemy"  attitude. 

When  a  man  first  arrives  "in  country"  and 
gets  off  the  plane,  he  begins  looking  at  every 
Vietnamese  he  sees,  wondering  If  that  is  the 
one  with  the  grenade.  If  the  man  Is  smart, 
he  will  never  stop  looking — I  have  scrapped 
up  many  who  did.  With  that  sort  of  mental 
strain  in  the  air,  and  with  the  mission  given, 
it  Is  not  In  the  least  surprising  that  a  GI 
will  go  home  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  say: 
"Those  dirty  Conmile  Rats!  We  have  got  to 
Win.  We  cannot  back  down."  Then  add, 
rather  without  thinking,  "We  must  help 
those  people  be  free" — the  same  people  that 
are  trying  to  kill  him.  How  can  you  beat 
them  and  give  them  freedom,  both? 

I  am  learning  what  a  huge  word  "Futility" 
really  Is. 

To  men  who  have  seen  their  friends  be 
killed  or  injured,  it  Is  easy  to  say  that  the 
dirty  commies  must  be  beaten  at  all  costs; 
however,  when  I  was  In  college,  one  of  my 
economics  professors  brought  out  an  Idea 
that  never  before  occured  to  me.  He  said 
that  when  a  corporation  makes  a  mistake, 
sinking  millions  Into  a  bad  project,  they  have 
two  choices.  They  can  either  put  more 
money  into  it  to  try  to  rectify  the  mistake, 
or  they  can  Junk  the  project  and  write  off 
the  entire  Initial  Investment  as  a  loss  by 
bad  Judgment.  The  deciding  factor  Is  how 
much  they  expect  to  get  as  a  Return  On  their 
Investment.  If  the  correction  will  cost  more 
than  the  project  could  make  back  as  an  ROI, 
It  Is  beet  to  forget  about  It  and  write  off  that 
Initial  expenditure  because  you  will  be 
losing — whether  or  not  you  win. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  lives.  We  have 
Invested  over  8,000  American  lives  In  this 
ungrateful,  bottomless  grave,  and  we  made  a 


mistake.  Our  leaders  seem  to  be  willing  to 
Invest  at  least  as  many  more  lives  to  try  and 
salvage  their  mistake — without  a  thought 
about  what  kind  of  return  they  can  expect 
to  get.  At  best,  it  can  be  no  better  than  a 
Laos.  You  are  darned  right  I  advocate  that 
we  make  a  unilateral  withdrawal!  That  Is 
essentially  what  we  did  In  Laos. 
Will  It  be  honorable? 

Is  what  we  are  doing  honorable?  Is  waste, 
waste  of  lives,  honorable?  Is  It  honorable 
to  admit  a  mistake  and  write  It  off  as  a  les- 
son learned?  Perhaps  It  Is  more  honorable 
to  keep  bluffing,  keep  wasting,  and  com- 
pound the  mistake. 

What  will  the  World  think  when  we  go 
home?  Tell  me  what  the  World  thinks  of  us 
now?  What  truely  great  men  have  ever  been 
swayed  by  what  others  thought  when  they 
had  to  do  what  was  right?  Lincoln? 
Washington?  Schweitzer?  Hammarskjold? 
Christ?  Who  that  lets  others  run  his  life 
can  go  home  and  sleep  with  himself  at 
night? 

I  am  not  a  "peacenik."  I  cannot  admire 
"peaceniks,"  and  I  have  definite  doubts  as 
to  what  motivates  them.  I  do  not  agree 
with  their  methods  and  I  do  not  think  they 
work.  They  can  do  little  more  than  to  Irk 
the  rational  man.  Those  people  do  nothing 
more  than  avoid  their  duty  as  citizens, 
especially  the  duty  to  serve  In  their  country's 
armed  forces  If  they  are  asked. 

Why  Is  that  a  duty?     There  Is  only  one 
moral  purpose  in  having  an  army,  and  that 
is  to  defend  one's  homeland,  his  family,  and 
his  way  of  life.    When  an  army  Is  used  for 
purposes  other  than  this   it  ceases  to  be  a 
moral   thing:    it   becomes   the   aggressor.     It 
should  be  used,  more  specifically,  to  fight  to 
maintain  or  gain  the  freedom  of  the  people 
who    represent   It    and    constitute    It.    The 
greatest  gift  one   country  can  give  another 
is   its   army,   and   that  gift  should  never  be 
given  lightly,  without  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences, the  rewards,  and  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  other  country.     It  is  the  gift  of 
human  life.     It  must  be  both  necessary  and 
appreciated — both  necessary  and  appreciated. 
I  have  wTltten  this  with  an  appreciation  of 
my  shortcomings,  and  so  It  should  be  read. 
I  am  not  at  home  reading  the  papers,  I  am 
not   a   civilian.     I   am   an   American   soldier, 
and  proud  of  it.     I  am  also  thickly  embroiled 
in  the  situation  I  am  commenting  on,  and 
cannot  look  at  It  with  a  detached  viewpoint. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  the  progress  that  is  being 
claimed,   and   It  Is  hard  to  see  the  overall 
picture,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  It 
Is  too  bad  this  money  and  these  troops  are 
not  being  used  to  fight  crime,  poverty,  and 
all  the  things  we  worry  about  back  home. 

Well  .  .  .  when  I  get  out  of  the  service  I 
have  a  final  little  speech  to  say  to  that  last 
Sergeant  that  hands  me  my  discharge:  "If 
you  ever  get  another  Hitler,  call  me." 


A  STUDY  OF  TAX  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  next  week  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  study  to  determine  in  detail  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Gtovernment  can  as- 
sist each  of  our  States  to  meet  their  needs 
for  increased  revenues. 

Several  so-called  tax-rebate  proposals 
have  been  introduced  this  year.  Each 
has  merit.  It  is  increasingly  apparent, 
however,  that  there  is  little  possibility  for 
enactment  of  any  of  these  far-reaching 
revenue  proposals  in  this  session.  With 
our  necessary  additional  commitments  to 
southeast  Asia,  and  the  administration's 
6-percent  surtax  proposal  still  to  be  con- 
sidered,   action    on    serious    tax-rebate 


measures  will  in  all  probability  be  de- 
ferred for  now.  I  propose  that  this  time 
be  used  for  study  and  planning. 

My  bill  provides  for:  First,  establish- 
ment of  a  3  3 -member  commission  on 
State  Revenue  Assistance,  15  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  6  by  the 
Speaker,  6  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  6  selected  by  the  President  from  a 
panel  of  names  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Governors;  second,  con- 
sideration by  the  commission  of  proposals 
relating  to  tax  sharing;  Federal  relin- 
quishment of  certain  tax  sources;  distri- 
bution, limitations,  or  restrictions  on 
shared  revenue;  income  tax  credits;  and 
necessary  Federal  and  State  controls  and 
supervision. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested In  determining  the  feasibUity  of 
relinquishment  of  certain  areas  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  so  that  States  may  exert 
their  taxing  power  in  these  areas  with- 
out duplicating  or  overlapping  Federal 
taxes.  My  bill  takes  special  note  of  this 
possibility. 

The  bill  does  not  call  for  any  specific 
tax  rebates  and  has  no  set  formula.  It 
does  call  for  a  thorough  study  and  sub- 
sequent report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress about  this  entire  revenue-sharing 
approach.  Enactment  of  my  bill  would 
allow  us  to  move  in  an  orderly  way  into 
immediate  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant future  policy  field,  without  com- 
mitting us  now  to  specifics.  It  would  af- 
ford us  an  opportunity  to  study  all  the 
possible  approaches. 

I  believe  we  can  start  now  in  the  di- 
rection of  revitalized  State  revenues, 
bringing  revitalized  State  government 
and  new  life  throughout  our  federal 
system. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  — 

A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  commission 
to  study  and  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  assist 
the  States  to  meet  their  need  for  Increased 
revenues 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP     COMMISSION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  temporary  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  State  Revenue  Assistance 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Conunls- 
slon"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  33 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Fifteen  members  to  be  appwlnted  by 
the  President; 

(2)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Members  of  the  House,  not  more  than  three 
of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
partv; 

(3)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  Members  of  the 
Senate,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
belong  to  the  same  political  party:  and 

(4)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  panel  of  at  least  eighteen 
persons  submitted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Governors. 

(c)  In  making  appointments  under  sub- 
section (b)(1),  the  President  shall  endeavor 
to  provide  representation  for  Industry,  labor, 
the  academic  world,  and  the  general  public. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission 
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from  among  the  members  appointed  by  him 
under  subsection   (b)(1). 

( e )  Seventeen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  means  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
to  meet  their  needs  for  increased  reventiea. 
Such  study  shall  Include  a  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  proposals  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  such  assistance — 

(1)  by  relinquishing  certain  areas  of  tax- 
ation so  that  the  States  may  exert  their  tax- 
ing power  In  these  areas  without  duplicating 
or  overlapping  Federal  Uixes, 

(2)  by  collecting  for  the  States  certain 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  States,  and 

(3)  by  sharing  with  the  States  a  portion  of 
the  revenues  received  from  taxes  Imposed  by 
the  United  States 

(b)  In  making  its  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  share  certain 
of  Its  revenues  with  the  States,  the  study 
made  by  the  Commission  shall  include  the 
questions  of — 

( 1 1  the  amount  of  Federal  revenues  which 
could  or  should  be  shared  with  the  States 
each  year; 

(2)  the  distribution  of  the  shared  reve- 
nues among  the  States  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis; 

(3)  the  limitations  or  restrictions,  If  any, 
on  the  use  by  the  States  of  the  revenues 
shared  with  them; 

(4)  the  extent  of  Federal  control  or  su- 
pervision, If  any,  over  the  expenditure  by 
the  States  of  the  revenues  shared  with  them; 
and 

(5)  the  amounts.  If  any,  of  the  shared 
revenues  which  the  States  should  distribute 
for  use  by  their  political  subdivisions. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  Its  study,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  31,  1969.  The  Commission  may  sub- 
mit such  Interim  reports  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

powers;  administrative  provisions 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission,  or,  on  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  com- 
mittee or  members  thereof,  may  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  aa  the  Commission  deems  advisable 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  shall,  upon  request  of  the  chair- 
man, furnish  to  the  Commission  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  may — 

{ 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  Commission  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  appointed  from  private  life  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  r.ite  of  $100  per  day  for 


each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  as  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  who  hold  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  public  office,  shall  serve  as  members  of 
the  Commission  without  compensation,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION    OP    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  March  31,  1969. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  American  Wlldhfe  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  convened  in  San 
Francisco  today.  Attending  this  32d 
conference  are  more  than  1,200  natural 
resource  administrators,  biologists,  and 
conservation  leaders  from  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
During  the  conference,  the  theme  of 
which  is  "Human  Needs  and  Environ- 
mental Limits,"  they  will  discuss  the 
most  crucial  conservation  issues  of  our 
time. 

A  feature  of  each  conference  will  be 
the  address  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute.  In  that  address,  the  dean  of 
American  conservationists  will  comment 
on  the  state  of  conservation  and  the 
problems  and  opportunities  for  restoring 
and  maintaining  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

This  year,  "Gabe  '  chose  as  his  title 
"Where  Do  We  Stand?"  I  am  partic- 
ularly interested  in  his  comments  oii  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

It  is  known  widely  that  the  national 
outdoor  recreation  program  financed 
predominately  from  that  fund  is  lagfimg 
because  the  program  needs  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  revenues  received.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHELl  a  bill  which  I  am 
cosponsoring.  would  enlarge  the  fund  by 
crediting  to  it  certain  monies  received 
from  the  Mineral  and  Potash  Leasing 
Acts  and  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  agrees  that  additional 
money  is  needed  if  overall  outdoor  rec- 
reation programs  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand.  But  he  points  out  that  the 
provision  of  more  money  alone  will  not 
guarantee  that  this  can  be  done.  In  ad- 
dition, he  recommends  that  Congress  re- 
view its  autlionzation  and  appropria- 
tions procedures,  and  he  recommends 
enabling  the  appropriate  agencies  to 
move  promptly  to  acquire  lands  intended 
for  national  seashores,  parks,  and  rec- 
reation areas.  Only  by  making  these 
changes.  Dr.  Gabrielson  sa.vs,  will  Con- 
gress assure  that  we  are  investing  effi- 
ciently in  meeting  our  outdoor  recrea- 
tion needs. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Ga- 
brielson's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Where  Do  We  Stand? 
(Presented  by  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of 

the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  at  the 

32d  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 

Resources      Conference,      San      Prancl=co 

Calif.  Mar.  13.  1967) 
The  theme  of  this  year's  conference- 
Human  Needs  and  Environmental  Limits- 
underscores  the  most  challenging  conserva- 
tion l.ssue  facing  resources  administrators  la 
this  century.  Population  expansion  and  the 
forces  that  accompany  It  already  are  sur- 
passing environmental  limits  In  some  areas 
The  situation  will  spread,  because  man's  ef- 
forts to  regulate  himself  seldom  succeed  in 
more  than  a  limited  way. 

Bringing  variation  to  the  monotonous  pro- 
liferation of  suburbs,  sparing  needed  crop- 
land from  development,  suppressing  pollut- 
ants of  air.  water,  and  soil,  assuring  that 
highways  do  not  mindlessly  sever  communi- 
ties and  countryside,  providing  opportunity 
for  outdoor  recreation — in  short,  deliberately 
shaping  our  environment  Instead  of  being 
shaped  by  It — requires  as  much  determina- 
tion as  It  does  new  technical  knowledge. 
Many  people  decry  what  they  .-^ee  around 
them.  Yet  few  do  much  to  correct  it,  to 
support  essential  programs  or  to  seek  new 
authorizations. 

Perhaps  too  much  attention  In  the  past 
has  been  given  to  resources  specialization 
Instead  of  to  resources  leadership.  Both  are 
needed,  of  course,  but  we  may  be  giving  too 
little  attention  to  the  whole  while  delving 
into  Its  parts.  Whatever  the  reasons,  we 
largely  are  unprepared  for  the  problem  of  en- 
vironmental ecology  that  population  growth 
has  thrust  so  suddenly  uf>on  us.  It  Is  a  mas- 
sive problem  for  which  everyone  bears  re- 
sponsibility, but  for  which  no  one  is  fully 
responsible. 

To  succeed  In  guiding  our  environmental 
destiny  rather  than  being  engulfed  by  It,  we 
need  new  technology,  new  skills,  new  con- 
cepts and  understanding.  But  above  all  we 
need  a  national  determination  to  use  what 
we  already  know.  Delay  leads  mostly  to  re- 
treat and  defeat.  There  are  few  absolute 
answers.  No  miracle  will  sweep  away  these 
problems.  Tough  ones  become  tougher  and 
small  problems  become  larger.  Available 
know-how  must  be  put  to  full  use  in  re- 
sources programs.  New  skills  can  be  fed  Into 
the  process  as  they  are  developed. 

Nowhere  Is  the  need  to  put  present  tech- 
nology to  work  more  evident  than  In  the 
fields  of  water  and  air  pollution  abatement. 
The  public  Is  insisting  that  this  be  done  and 
has  proved  Its  intentions  by  supporting  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  federal  water  pol- 
lution control  program  In  1965  and  ag.un  in 
1966.  The  public  is  willing  to  pay  the  bill  ftr 
clean  water  as  the  federal  Acts  and  state 
referendums  show. 

But  there  is  foot-dragging  and  delay.  In- 
ternational commitments  hold  down  the 
amount  of  money  that  Is  requested  for  the 
vital  sewage  treatment  construction  grants. 
That   temporary   situation   should    Improve. 

The  most  damaging  and  divisive  Inform.i- 
tlon  being  circulated  about  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  comes  mainly  from 
those  who  should  be  most  closely  identified 
with  it,  the  sanitary  engineers  and  publ;c 
health  authorities.  Some  continue  to  spout 
the  dlnasaur  theory  that  rivers  and  lakes 
have  a  waste-asslmllation  role,  that  a  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  nation's  waters  Is  to 
carry  the  wastes  of  one  community  to  the 
next.  They  let  the  fact  that  present  tre-it- 
ment  technology  cannot  remove  10  percfr.t 
or  less  of  some  pollutants  stand  In  the  w:.y 
of  getting  rid  of  the  other  90. 

Fortunately,  some  communities  and  Indus- 
tries are  beginning  to  look  upstream  to  the 
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«,urces  of  their  water.  They  are  the  ones 
,ho  are  helping  to  press  for  action.  But  not 
«  many  unfortunately,  are  as  willing  to  look 
rtownstream,  where  their  own  sewage  efflu- 
.nts  eo  Fewer  yet  are  those  who  recognize 
thTt  their  effluents,  while  possibly  of  no  di- 
,Mt  consequence  to  a  watercourse  Itself,  con- 
Sbute  to  an  aggregate  pollution  load  of  a 
maenltude  intolerable  to  society  as  a  whole. 
This  is  the  focal  point  of  the  public  hearings 
nn  water  quality  standards  being  held  In 
Lnv  states  today.  Our  national  population 
h«  become  so  large,  our  industrial  output 
,0  ereat,  and  our  abUity  to  alter  land  and 
water  so  formidable  that  a  few  resources 
users  no  longer  can  be  permitted  to  despoil 
» natural  resource's  values. 

In  the  heat  of  arguments  over  water  qual- 
itv  standards,  sight  oftentimes  Is  lost  of  the 
(act  that  the  ultimate  goal  Is  not  the  stand- 
ards that  may  be  propounded  for  any  state. 
It  is  whether  water.  In  face  of  almost  limit- 
less demand,  will  have  any  reasonable  future 
use  for  anyone  and  anything. 

-Vbatement  of  water  pollution  is  the  prime 
co'nservatlon  issue  facing  us  today.  Citizens 
everywhere  should  insist  that  their  states 
establish  the  highest  possible  levels  of  water 
gualltv  Thev  also  should  insist  on  flexible 
standards  that  can  be  upgraded  as  new 
knowledge  becomes  available.  State  stand- 
ards should  be  reviewed  periodically. 

Everyone  should  guard  against  being  mis- 
led by  arguments  about  costs  and  economics. 
Certalnlv.  huge  sums  are  Involved.  But 
these  really  are  Investments.  All  of  us  lose 
as  individuals,  and  society  loses  as  a  whole, 
If  water  pollution  is  not  controlled. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we  pay  for 
pollution  or  for  pollution  control.  Do  we 
pay  for  control  as  an  investment  by  way  of 
new  taxes  and  costs  passed  on  to  consumers, 
or  do  we  pay  for  tolerating  pollution  In  the 
continued  destruction  of  community  values 
and  the  natural  environment?  I  think  the 
choice  is  obvious. 

The  public  is  being  offered  a  choice  in 
another  area,  too,  in  the  authorization  of 
new  national  parks.  We  need  a  few  choice 
national  parks,  to  be  sure,  but  the  great 
challenge  today  is  not  In  enlarging  the  sys- 
tem, but  rather  in  protecting  what  we  already 
have. 

The  same  population  pressure  that  is  cre- 
ating air  and  water  pollution  Is  threatening 
national  parks.  Humanity  Is  on  the  verge  of 
wearing  out  some  of  the  country's  most  re- 
nown parks.  Scenic  vistas  and  natural  won- 
ders are  seen  over  the  shoulders  of  encir- 
cling mobs.  The  National  Park  Service's 
charter  to  administer  national  parks  so  as  to 
keep  their  natural  values  unimpaired  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations  has  col- 
lided head  on  with  public  demands. 

Many  national  parks  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  people  and  automobiles.  There 
is  no  end  to  political  and  economic  demands 
for  more  park  roads,  overnight  accommoda- 
tions, restaurants,  filling  stations,  parking 
spaces  and  picnic  places.  And  In  trying  to 
cope  with  the  problem,  park  planning  be- 
comes more  and  more  oriented  toward  mass 
recreation. 

Until  it  Is  overturned  by  congressional  ac- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  will  be,  the 
1916  charter  of  the  national  parks  system 
holds  true.  There  must  be  a  national  re- 
awakening to  the  purpose  of  national  parks. 
They  are  not  playgrounds,  and  It  never  was 
contemplated  that  they  should  be.  Mass 
recreation   should   be  provided   elsewhere. 

The  Federal  Government  should  stop  try- 
ing to  provide  In  national  parks  the  kinds 
of  facilities  and  services  that  private  enter- 
prise can  supply  outside.  Regional  planning 
should  be  expanded  vastly  to  provide  camp- 
ers and  other  adequate  facilities  on  appro- 
priate federal  and  state  lands  adjacent  to  the 
parks.  Constructing  major  highways  that 
spew  out  thousands  of  curious  but  complete- 
ly unappreciatlve  motorists  at  park  entrances 
should  be  avoided. 


Much  the  same  holds  true  for  units  of  the 
national  wUdllfe  refuge  system  which  were, 
and  stlU  are,  being  established  to  preserve 
wildlife.  Mass  recreation  Is  invading  a  num- 
ber of  refuges,  and  with  It  comes  the  threat 
to  their  continued  usefulness  for  the  wildlife 
they  were  created  to  assist.  Public-use  fa- 
cilities at  both  national  parks  and  wildlife 
refuges  should  be  limited  to  those  that  com- 
plement their  Intended  ptirposes.  If  this  Is 
done,  many  of  the  casual  vacationers  will  not 
be  attracted  to  the  parks  and  wildlife  refuges. 
Instead,  the  areas  will  be  used  largely  by  per- 
sons who  visit  them  in  connection  with  the 
reasons  for  which  they  were  established. 

No  one,  no  park  or  refuge  administrator 
has  anv  legislative  directive  to  accept  or  en- 
courage mass  recreation.  Rather,  there  are 
clear  directives  to  regulate  public  and  pri- 
vate use  so  as  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
natural  values  Involved.  Several  years  ago. 
In  authorizing  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  accommodate  recreational  use  on  wild- 
life refuges.  Congress  stipulated  that  recrea- 
tional use  was  appropriate  only  when  inci- 
dental and  secondary  to  the  primary  wildlife 
purposes  of  any  refuge.  Additionally,  the 
law  stipulated  that  land  may  be  purchased 
outside  refuges  to  accommodate  mass  recre- 
ation where  necessary.  No  significant  areas 
have  been  purchased  under  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Nationally,  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  is  laiiing  to  perform  to  expecta- 
tions.   The  primary  dlfliculty  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  acquire  lands  promptly 
in  all  of  the  seashores,  recreation  areas,  and 
other   projects   that   have   been   authorized. 
Several  situations  contribute  to  the  Fund's 
Inadequacy.    First,  the  income  Into  the  Fund, 
particularly    from    the    national    recreation- 
user  fee,  has  been  less  than  estimated.    Sec- 
ondly,  the   insistence   of  Congress  that  the 
costs  of  all  seashores,  recreation  areas,  and 
parks  be  borne  out  of  the  Fund  has  created 
unanticipated    financial   demands.     This    is 
contrary    to    what    conservationists    had    in 
mind    when    they   supported    the    Land    and 
Water    Conservation    Fund    program.      They 
had  expected,  and  so  urged,  that  the  Fund 
complement  customary  congressional  appro- 
priations   for    these    projects.      And    finally, 
congressional   delay   in    providing   necessary 
money  has  resulted  In  greatly  Increased  proj- 
ect costs  because  of  land  speculation  and  the 
normal  rl,slng  value  of  land. 

Corrective  proposals  In  both  the  Senate 
and  House  seek  to  enlarge  the  Fund  by 
crediting  to  it  certain  monies  received  from 
the  Mineral  and  Potash  Leasing  Acts  and 
from  the  outer  continental  shelf.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  good.  They  deserve  wide- 
spread support  if  the  over-all  local,  state,  and 
national  outdoor  recreation  program  is  to 
grow  with  demand. 

But  merely  providing  more  money  is  not 
enough.  That  may  help  buy  a  few  more 
acres  sooner,  taut  unless  fundamental  pro- 
gram weaknesses  are  corrected,  more  money 
only  win  eurlchen  speculators  still  further. 
Changes  are  needed  so  that  available  funds 
can  be  invested  more  efficiently  toward  at- 
taining outdoor  recreation  goals. 

Inefficiencies  of  the  system  must  be  cor- 
rected by  Congress  Itself.  The  principal 
weaknesses  stem  from  a  combination  of  de- 
lay and  Inadequate  appropriations. 

It  works  this  way.  Congress  frequently 
authorizes  a  new  seashore  or  national  park, 
accepting  an  all-too-often  minimal  cost  esti- 
mate. The  new  law  authorizes  only  a  certain 
sum  for  the  project.  It  does  not  appropriate 
the  monev.  This  has  to  be  obtained  under  a 
separate  appropriation  act,  usually  the  fol- 
lowing year.  During  this  period,  speculators 
have  a  description  of  the  lands  authorized 
for  federal  purchase.  Bidding  intensifies, 
land  prices  go  up,  and  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  project  will  cover  only  part  of  the 
contemplated  purchases.  The  delay  is  fur- 
ther accentuated,  because  an  Administration 
seldom  requests  and  the  Congress  seldom 
provides  all  of  the  money  authorized  for  a 


project  the  first  year.     Land  acquisition  is 
drawn  out  over  a  decade  or  more. 

This  inefficient  system  costs  us  dearly  in 
terms  of  dollars  wasted  and  recreation  lost. 

Both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Depart- 
ments can  help  overcome  this  serious  obstacle 
bv  seeking  funds  for  outdoor  recreation  proj- 
ects on  a  more  realistic  schedule.  Congress 
also  should  re-examine  Its  operating  proce- 
dures. Why  cannot  Congress  authorize  the 
agency  designated  to  administer  a  new  park, 
recreation  or  seashore  area  to  proceed 
promptly  to  conimit  funds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion up  to  the  amount  specified  In  the  au- 
thorization bill?  Appropriations  could  be 
geared  to  commitments.  This  would  en- 
courage the  agencies  to  submit  more  realistic 
cost  estimates;  it  also  would  enable  them  to 
tie  down  needed  land  at  a  faster  pace.  This, 
in  turn,  would  help  blunt  the  inflationary 
aspect  of  land  speculation  In  the  project 
area,  thereby  assuring  that  outdoor  recre- 
ation dollars  would  be  invested  more  effi- 
ciently. 

This  suggestion  is  not  revolutionary. 
Some  federal  agencies  already  have  congres- 
sional authority  to  commit  funds  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations,  especially  in  the 
protection  and  management  of  resources. 
Certainly,  we  have  had  enough  experience 
with  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
program  to  know  that  this  would  be  a  bene- 
ficial tool.  Such  authority  would  enable  the 
administrative  agencies  to  move  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  acquisition  and  field  work  would 
permit.  The  American  people  would  be  as- 
sured more  recreational  benefit  In  return  for 
their  money. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  already  In 
the  90th  Congress  are  some  that  deserve  im- 
mediate attention.  One,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  program  for  Identifying 
and  preserving  estuaries  and  coastal  marsh- 
es, is  of  paramount  importance  to  both  sport 
and  commercial  fl^h  and  wildlife  resotirces. 
The  nation's  coasts  and  estuaries  are  under 
great  pressure  for  development.  They  are 
further  plagued  by  pollution  and  other  forces 
that  each  year  render  thousands  of  acres  less 
suited  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Estu- 
aries and  coastal  marshes  are  the  great  nurs- 
ery grounds  for  many  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  importance  of  acting  promptly  to  pre- 
serve the  remaining  productive  areas  waa 
given  Impetus  by  a  1965  recommendation  of 
a  special  advisory  panel  to  the  President  on 
the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment. A  key  section  of  this  proposal 
would  require  that  the  Secret.ary  of  the  In- 
terior pass  on  applications  for  dredging, 
channeling,  or  otherwise  altering  estuaries 
and  similar  waters.  These  projects,  many 
of  which  destroy  natural  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  now  receive  no  biological  considera- 
tion. Only  their  potential  impact  on  naviga- 
tion is  considered. 

Legislative  priority  must  be  given  to  exten- 
sion of  the  accelerated  wetlands  preserva- 
tion program,  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1968. 
Appropriations  have  fallen  far  short  of  tlie 
authorized  $105  million.  Continuing  the 
program  for  eight  more  years,  with  adequate 
appropriations  support,  would  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  go 
a  long  way  toward  achieving  wetlands  pres- 
ervation goals. 

Legislative  priority  should  be  given  to  au- 
thorization of  a  Redwood  National  Park, 
here  in  California.  Surely,  enough  is  known 
about  the  various  suggested  sites  that  a 
large  area  of  true  national  park  caliber  can 
be  selected. 

Another  proposal  that  deserves  support  Is 
the  Wild-Scenic  Rivers  Bill.  Most  of  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  advanced  would 
affect  rivers  In  the  West,  but  there  are 
streams  In  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
also  are  worthy  of  consideration.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  ample  opportunity  to  make  the 
framework  of  any  legislation  flexible  enough 
to  Include  many  excellent  streams  that  still 
remain  substantially  unaltered  by  man. 
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Tbe  work  ot  Implementing  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  has  barely  started.  The  Presi- 
dent already  has  sent  us  wilderness  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Others  will  fol- 
low. The  Arglculture  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment agencies  will  continue  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  many  more  national  forest,  parH. 
and  wUdllfe  refuge  wilderness  proposals.  Al- 
ready there  are  Indications  that  some  per- 
sons are  thinking  of  making  separate  wil- 
derness acts  of  each  of  the  President's 
wilderness  recommendations  that  must  re- 
ceive congressional  approval.  By  doing  so. 
they  would  alter  and  modify  the  directives 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  That  basic 
Act,  Of  course,  contains  the  ground  rules  ac- 
cepted by  conservationists.  Bending  that 
Act  would  violate  some  of  the  principles  of 
wilderness  preservation  to  which  we  all 
agree. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Administra- 
tion's recent  recommendation  for  a  Lower 
Colorado  River  Project  did  more  than  sug- 
gest keeping  dams  out  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  new  plan  Is  an  admission  that  there  are 
other  ways  to  construct  water  projects  than 
by  building  reclamation  dams  to  serve 
merely  as  cash  registers.  This  represents  a 
sharp  change  In  philosophy,  and  one  which 
I  hope  win  stimulate  broader  consideration 
of  other  more  compatible  sources  of  power 
generation  In  the  future. 

It  Is  too  early  to  determine  where  we  stand 
on  the  studies  and  ultimate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. Many  user  Interests  believe  that 
this  review  Involving  the  fate  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  acres  ot  public  land  offers  op- 
jKsrtunltles  to  get  new  advantages.  Some 
have  assigned  top  staff  members  to  follow 
the  Commission  s  work.  The  stakes  are  tre- 
mendous, and  conservationists  should  keep 
fully  Informed. 

Finally.  I  want  to  observe  that  It  Is  too 
early  to  predict  the  Impact  of  America's 
changing  agriculture  policy  on  wildlife  and 
recreation.  Agricultural  surpluses  are  most- 
ly a  thing  of  the  past.  The  emphasis  now 
Is  on  crop  production.  Some  are  urging 
that  the  nation  accept  a  larger  responsibil- 
ity for  feeding  the  world.  How  all  this  will 
work  out  Is  difficult  to  see,  but  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  greater  production  will  mean 
fewer  acres  In  soil,  moisture,  and  wildlife 
conservation  practices.  It  could  mean,  too, 
that  slgnlflcant  wildlife  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion advances  made  under  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  may  not  be  as  enduring 
as  many  of  us  hoped. 

If  It  appears  that  what  I  have  said  adds 
up  to  more  fighting  to  protect  natural  re- 
sources, that  Is  the  truth. 

As  long  as  people  act  from  avarice  or  po- 
litical expediency,  there  will  be  efforts  to 
devasUte  and  destroy  for  private  gain  thoe« 
resources  that  have  been  reserved  for  public 
use. 

Laws,  while  necessary,  are  not  enough. 
Only  a  well  informed  and  militant  public 
can  ensure  that  necessary  resources  restora- 
tion and  management  will  proceed. 

E^ach  of  us  has  a  part  In  maintaining  that 
militancy  and  public  sentiment. 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  OP  SCIEN- 
TIFIC INQUIRY  MUST  CONTINUE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  True  Davis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Treasury  and  the  U.S.  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  recently  addressed 
the  Royal  Netherlands  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. His  speech,  delivered  at  Amster- 
dam on  February  27.  1967.  makes  very 
clear  the  fine  cooperation  now  existing 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
American  universities  in  furtherance  of 
scientific  inquiry.    Secretary  Davis  em- 


phasizes the  manifest  need  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  further  expansion  of  this 
cooperation  and  inquiry  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow  and  in 
providing  the  means  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in  their  development 
efforts. 

Secretary  Davis  points  out  that  the 
record  of  this  country  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system  in  all 
fields  of  learning  and  inquiry  has  been 
unparalleled  in  history.  The  achieve- 
ments of  our  economy  in  conjunction 
with  the  firm  intention  of  our  people  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  own  and 
mankind's  lot  in  every  field,  whether 
physical.  Intellectual,  esthetic,  and  even 
moral,  has  produced  results  beneficial  to 
the  world.  The  advancements  here  at 
home  have  been  paralleled  by  an  in- 
crease in  an  international  dialog  that  is 
aimed  at  opening  Indefinitely  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  universe  and  expanding  at 
an  equal  or  greater  pace  the  ability  of 
mankind  to  comprehend  its  many  now 
largely  hidden  riches.  To  paraphrase 
Chesterton,  man  hopes  not  only  to  put 
his  head  into  the  clouds  but  the  clouds 
into  his  head.  Until  we  find  that  we 
perhaps  are  not  alone,  is  this  not  our 
universe,  granted  us  by  the  Deity  as  a 
home,  a  way  of  life,  and  a  challenge  re- 
quiring mankind's  growth? 

Part  of  this  challenge  is  ours,  and  we 
must  continue  to  meet  it  not  only  as  in- 
dividuals, unafraid  to  live  and  accept 
and  adapt,  but  as  a  nation  firmly  com- 
mitted to  meeting  this  challenge,  cosmic 
though  its  totality  may  be.  We  must 
not  allow  man's  partially  obscured  sui- 
cidal tendency,  in  Vietnam  and  wherever 
violence  degrades  mankind,  to  strangle 
man's  right  to  live  and  know,  to  give  and 
love. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  is  why  we  must 
continue  on  all  levels  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  effort  to  encourage 
and  support  advancement  in  all  fields 
of  intellectual  endeavor:  in  medicine, 
space,  general  industry,  agriculture,  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  certainly,  not 
least  of  all.  those  areas  of  inquiry  which 
are  bringing  us  a  better  understanding 
of  ourselves,  our  fellow  man  and  our  mu- 
tual relationships  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Davis  speaks 
with  authority  and  understanding  as  a 
truly  involved  public  servant,  banker, 
diplomat,  and  scholar.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse his  words,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  present  political  climate  surrounding 
domestic  spending  programs,  and  rec- 
ommend them  to  legislator,  scientist,  ad- 
ministrator, and  educator  alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Partnership  Between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment AND  American  Universities  in  Fi- 
nancing Scientific  Enquiry 
(By  the  Honorable  True  Davis,  AsslsUnt  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.sury  and  U.S.  Executive 
Director   of   the   Inter-American  Develop- 
ment   Bank,    at    the    Royal    Netherlands 
Academy    of    Sciences,    Amsterdam,     the 
Netherlands.  Feb.  27. 1967) 
Everywhere   today   men   of   good   will   are 
earnestly  seeking  to  understand  each  other's 
desires,  aspirations,  and  problems.     Despite 


some  lapses  and  some  gaps.  I  think  It  can 
be  said  as  a  general  proposition  nowadan 
that  we  have  been  moving  closer  together  in 
our  endeavors  to  become  a  community  of 
countries  capable  of  spreading  to  all  people 
the  fruits  of  man's  accumiilated  knowledge, 
of  safeguarding  and  strengthening  Uje 
health  of  people  everywhere,  of  Improving 
environmental  conditions  affecting  their 
lives,  and  of  eradicating  wherever  it  exlsu 
the  disease  of  Illiteracy. 

There  now  exist  among  all  nations  avenues 
of  communication  for  the  discussion  of  ideas. 
the  resolution  of  problems  and  the  amicable 
settling  of  differences  Between  peoples  ev. 
erywhere  there  are  now  organizations,  in- 
stitutions, and  societies  of  learning  devoted 
to  the  exchange  of  Information  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — in  particular,  scientific 
knowledge. 

Never  before,  not  even  In  the  high  flood- 
tide  of  Renaissance  culture,  has  the  world 
witnessed  such  a  free  flow  of  Ideas,  nor  such 
a  movement  of  students,  teachers  and  schol- 
ars between  one  university  and  another,  one 
country  and  another,  one  continent  and 
another.  The  Innumerable  cultural  bridges 
between  peoples  and  countries  that  people 
the  world  over  have  helped  design  and  build 
reflect  the  desires  of  men  and  women  of  good 
will  In  their  quest  for  knowledge  and  their 
search  for  understanding.  Although  our 
goals  are  numerous,  one  Is  paramount  above 
all  others.  That  Is  this:  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  all  men. 

My  being  with  you  here  today  Is  one  small 
aspect  of  this  drawing  together.  My  re- 
marks will  be  directed  primarily  to  the  role  of 
scientific  research  In  our  universities,  the 
cost  of  such  research,  and  the  viable  partner- 
ship that  exists  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  American  universities  and  colleges. 
In  my  discussion,  however.  I  propose  to  deal 
also  with  some  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  in- 
volved, for  an  understanding  of  why  we  do 
something  Is  equally  as  Important  as  know- 
ing how  we  do  it. 

II.    "THAT    learning    MAY     NOT    BE    BUHIED    IN 

the  graves  of  our  fathers." 

Today  In  the  United  States  there  exists  an 
Intimate  partnership  between  our  Federal 
government  and  our  entire  educational  sys- 
tem— from  elementary  schools,  through  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  on  into  university 
graduate  endeavors,  especially  in  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  sciences.  This  partner- 
ship which  today  allocates  some  $2.3  billion 
yearly  to  our  Institutes  of  higher  learning 
alone  did  not  suddenly  come  Into  existence 
It  is  the  culmination  of  a  philosophy  that 
grew  and  developed  from  concept  of  educa- 
tion and  the  role  that  government  should 
play  in  fostering  education  and  knowledge 
that  goes  back  to  the  founding  of  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  that  past  for  Just 
a  moment  before  we  turn  to  today's  condi- 
tions, for.  as  Proust  showed  in  his  writings, 
in  the  rememberances  of  things  past,  the 
present  often  becomes  more  viable,  meaning- 
ful, and  more  clearly  comprehended. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
when  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  and  Ply- 
mouth Colonies  settled  In  our  country  during 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  Century,  no  other 
community  In  the  world  had  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  university  graduates  or  of  learned 
men.  At  this  time  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  graduate.?  of 
Cambridge.  Oxford,  and  Dublin  universities 
among  them.  Their  Immediate  goal  was  to 
survive  against  the  harsh  elements  of  na- 
ture. Their  long-range  goal  was  the  educa- 
tion of  men's  minds — "to  advance  learning 
and  perpetuate  It  to  Posterity." 

Even  as  they  cleared  the  woods  and  plowed 
the  fields,  built  their  homes  and  churchei. 
they  founded  a  little  college  which  they 
named  Harvard.  But  higher  education  was 
not  their  only  goal.  They  were  interested 
in  education  for  all.    Thus  It  was  that  In  1647, 
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,  few  years  after  the  founding  of  Harvard 
t  liege"  the  Massachusetts  School  Law  de- 
creed that  every  child  should  be  taught,  that 
ninmar  schools  should  be  estebllshed,  and 
^wledge  disseminated  so  "that  learning 
^y   not   be    burled   In   the    graves   of   our 

'*It  was  a  bold  measure  at  that  time  to  aim 
at  universal  education  through  the  estab- 
ughment  of  free  schools.  It  was  the  begln- 
nine  of  a  partnership  between  a  people  and 
tteti  government— In  this  Instance  a  State 
Government  and  Its  citizens.  As  new  States 
came  inW  being,  however,  this  concept  of 
universal  education  quickly  grew,  and  these 
individual  partnerships  flourished  between 
individual  State  Governments  and  their  cltl- 

Perhaps  it  was  because  we  lived  so  closely 
with  the  primitive  wilderness  that  it  has 
been  correctly  said  that  "From  the  first,  edu- 
cation was  the  American  religion."  There 
QUlckly  evolved  In  the  United  States  a  phi- 
losophy of  education  which  we  have  regarded 
as  especially  fitting  to  a  democracy  such  as 
ours:  It  is.  that  an  enlightened  citizenry 
Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  democracy's  sur- 
vival. We  early  acknowledged  that  to  the 
extent  a  people's  Inherent  capacity  for  In- 
tellectual growth  Is  nurtured,  to  that  extent 
are  our  cultural  Institutions  strengthened 
and  successive  legacies  from  one  generation 
to  another  enriched. 

The  United  States  during  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries  had  more  than  Its  quota  of 
educated  men— educated  In  the  fullest  and 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  men  who  were 
a*  equally  trained  and  skilled  In  the  sciences 
as  they  were  In  the  hiunanltles.  When  they 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
they  wrote  as  political  scientists,  protecting 
by  law  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  against 
all  forms  of  tyranny.  When  many  of  them 
attempted  to  Incorporate  Into  that  Constitu- 
tion provisions  to  establish  within  the  struc- 
ture of  our  Federal  government  Institutions 
for  promulgating  scientific  thought  and  en- 
quiry, they  were  thinking  as  physical,  biolog- 
ical, and  mathematical  scientists.  No  mat- 
ter how  they  thought,  however,  they  never 
thought  as  specialists— a  species  peculiar  to 
the  20th  Century.  They  were  humanists, 
and  as  humanists  they  brought  science  into 
the  highest  councils  of  our  land.  In  their 
daily  lives  they  moved  about  In  the  vast 
area  of  science,  the  arts,  and  literature  with 
facility  and  ease. 

Unfortunately,  the  numerous  efforts  to 
grant  the  Federal  government  constitutional 
authority  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  en- 
quiry—a pursuit.  Incidentally,  which  many 
States  individually  supported  and  followed— 
all  met  with  failure.  They  died  under  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  our  Con- 
stitution who  believed  in  strong  State  gov- 
ernments and  a  weak  Federal  government. 

While  political  leaders  continued  to  debate 
the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  creating 
a  partnership  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  science,  the  government  found 
Itself  becoming  more  and  more  directly  in- 
volved with  science.  A  census  had  to  be 
taken,  patent  laws  had  to  be  written,  money 
had  to  be  minted.  The  country  had  to  be 
explored,  the  land  mapped,  mountains  meas- 
ured, boundaries  established,  coast  lines 
delineated  and  coastal  waters  chartered.  In- 
dividual States  could  not  do  this.  The  scien- 
tific requirements  for  these  and  other  activ- 
ities, arising  out  of  public  requirements,  fell 
to  the  Federal  government.  To  fulfill  these 
requirements,  Increasing  in  number  and 
Bcope  as  the  country  grew  and  the  popula- 
tion expanded,  the  Federal  government  es- 
tablished scientific  bureaus  and  agencies. 
This  process  that  began  In  1790  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  day. 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  scien- 
tific activity  prior  to  our  Civil  War  of  1860- 
64,  no  cohesive  fraternity  of  scientists  existed 
and  there  was  little  scientific  activity  of  dis- 
tinction when  compared  to  that  in  Europe. 


Bv  mld-19th  Century,  the  scientific  profes- 
sion had  also  undergone  a  marked  trans- 
formation. American  scientists  had  become 
distinct  from  politicians  and  administra- 
tors—In  marked  contrast  to  the  political 
leaders  and  administrators  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary Period  who  were  as  well  versed  in 
science  as  In  the  humanities. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Navy  began  to 
make  extensive  use  of  scientific  advice  to 
achieve  military  objectives,  establishing  a 
course  of  action  that  was  to  be  followed  ex- 
tensively by  our  military  establishment. 
Our  Congress  at  this  time  created  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  as  a  self-per- 
petuating body  of  scientists  charged  with 
Investigating  various  fields  of  science  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  government.  It 
also  directly  aided  higher  education  In  a 
substantial  fashion  by  passing  the  Morrill 
Act  which  appropriated  thirteen  million 
acres  of  public  land  for  the  use  of  Individual 
States. 

The  sale  of  this  land  enabled  Individual 
States  to  realize  sufliclent  money  for  these 
purposes  of  the  Act:  "for  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be. 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  Including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  In  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  Industrial  classes  In  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

This  Is  a  statement  of  alms,  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appropriate  starting  point 
that  everv  nation  that  is  today  at  the  early 
stage  of  economic  development,  as  was  the 
United  States  then,  could  take  for  their 
encouragement.  If  they  also  took  it  as  their 
model. 

The  importance  of  this  Congressional  Act 
cannot  be  over-stated.  It  had  far-reaching 
and  lasting  effects  upon  our  economy  and 
culture.  Since  the  founding  of  these  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  involved  directly  in  a 
scientific  partnership  with  our  colleges  and 
universities— the  goal  of  which  has  been 
enquiry  into  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  would  simultaneously  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  and  strengthen  our  national 
security. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  American  ever 
looked  upon  the  Federal  government  from 
the  18th  to  the  20th  Century  as  the  grand 
patron  of  science.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  what 
It  was.  It  had  carried  out,  without  being 
aware,  John  Qulncy  Adams'  belief  that  "gov- 
ernment owed  humanity  the  support  of  sci- 
ence as  a  necessary  element  In  civilization." 
It  was  fortunate  for  our  country  that  "from 
the  beginning  the  Federal  government  had 
rendered  honor  to  science  and  profited  from 
It,"  for  the  requirements  that  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Imposed  on  American  science  and  sci- 
entists were  equally  as  demanding  as  thoee 
the  18th  Century  Imposed  on  the  political 
scientists  who  wTote  our  Constitution. 

Much  has  happened  since  the  end  of  this 
preparation  for  the  partnership  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sectors  in  research 
In  the  United  States  that  we  have  Just  been 
examining.  But  our  examination  of  the 
background  has  been  sufficient.  I  think,  to 
permit  us  to  skip  over  the  rather  obvious 
effects  of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  to  the  1950s, 
by  which  time  it  had  become  plain  that  sci- 
entific research  must  be  regarded — and 
treated — as  one  of  our  most  Important  na- 
tional resources. 

in 
The  challenges  that  faced  us  in  the  1950s, 
not  alone  In  space,  although  these  were  con- 
siderable, but  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
scientific  enquiry,  required  the  mobilization 
and  maximum  use  of  our  national  re- 
sources—particularly human  resources.    The 


sophisticated  requirements  of  our  age  de- 
manded highly  skilled,  well-trained,  fully 
educated  men  and  women  in  the  humanities, 
social,  and  natural  sciences.  The  scope  and 
enormity  of  our  problems  required  a  greater 
number  of  college  educated  men  and  women 
than  our  educational  system  was  presently 
capable  of  providing  with  existing  facilities 
and  standard  normal  operating  procedures. 

Education,  vou  will  recall,  has  always  been 
the  primary  responsibility  of  our  Individual 
State  and  local  governments  in  America. 
These,  however,  were  Incapable  of  solving 
alone  the  sudden  educational  requirements 
thrust  upon  them.  Tens  of  thousands  ol 
schools  had  to  be  built,  present  facilities  ex- 
panded and  improved,  curricula  revised,  the 
entire  educational  process  accelerated,  and 
students  stimulated  to  achieve  academic  ex- 
cellence. Private,  corporate,  municipal, 
state  and  federal  resources  were  mobilized 
into  cooperative  action  to  achieve  these  and 
other  desired  objectives. 

Working  within  the  firmly  established  edu- 
cational pattern  evolved  by  our  States  since 
the  earlv  17th  Century,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment began  a  massive  financial  aid  program, 
especially  to  higher  education,  but  also  to 
education  at  our  elementary  and  secondary 

levels. 

Today,  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  higher  education  Is  channeled 
into  almost  2.000  colleges  and  universities  in 
a  vrtde  variety  of  ways  to  accomplish  a  wide 
variety  of  objectives.  Within  the  govern- 
ment are  various  mission-oriented  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  our 
Public  Health  Service,  who  turn  to  our  uni- 
versities for  large  components  of  their  basic 
research  programs.  These  and  other  agen- 
cies also  support  universities  and  colleges  by 
providing  general  research  grants  and  sus- 
taining research  grants  In  those  particular 
scientific  areas  with  which  they  are  directly 
and  vitally  concerned. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
was  created  in  1950,  win  give  almost  $500  mil- 
lion In  the  next  academic  year  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  conduct  basic  research 
and  further  education  in  sciences  and  engi- 
neering. Some  of  this  money  will  be  allo- 
cated to  basic  research  projects  originated 
by  university  professors,  approved  by  NSF, 
to  be  carried  out  by  Individuals  or  teams  of 
scientists.  Other  funds  will  go  to  universi- 
ties to  conduct,  for  Instance,  special  summer 
science  seminars,  to  which  teachers  from 
other  colleges  will  be  Invited  to  lecture.  The 
purpose  of  such  seminars  is  to  provide  sum- 
mer employment,  to  bring  together  groups 
of  eminent  scientists,  and  to  further  the 
scientific  education  of  high  school  teachers 
by  permitting  them  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent scientific  development. 

NSF  win  also  this  coming  academic  year 
continue  its  efforts  to  help  stimulate  aca- 
demic excellence  by  giving  some  $35  million 
to  Institutes  of  higher  learning  to  Improve, 
or  upgrade,  the  quality  of  teaching  and  re- 
search, widen  the  scope  of  their  scientific 
enquiry,  and  graduate  more  and  better 
trained  scientists. 

Another  extremely  important  source  of 
Federal  aid  is  the  financial  support  given  by 
the  government  to  Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers  (FCRC)  administered  by  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  There  are  presently  32  of 
these  Research  and  Development  (R&D) 
centers  In  all  areas  of  the  country  financed 
exclusively  or  substantially  by  the  Federal 
government.  Examples  of  these  Include  the 
two  Applied  Physics  Laboratories  adminis- 
tered by  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University 
of  Washington:  the  Cambridge  Electron  Ac- 
oelerator.  Jointly  administered  by  Harvard 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  the 
Navy  Biological  Laboratory  and  the  Law- 
rence-Radiation Laboratory,  all  administered 
by  the  University  of  California;  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  the  Kitt 
Peak  National  Observatory,  Brookhaven  Na- 
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tional  Laboratory,  three  of  five  centers  ad- 
ministered by  a  university  consort  urn. 
During  academic  year  1965  almost  a  bUUon 
doU-irs  went  to  the  support  of  these  centers. 
In  addition.  NSP  provided  $14  million  to 
.support  the  Cerro  Tololo  International  Amer- 
ican Observatory  In  Chile. 

To  show  how  extensive  the  financial  part- 
nership Is  between  the  Federal  government 
and  our  colleges  and  universities,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  period  1954-19C4.  During  this 
t'me  Research  and  Development  (R  &  D) 
expenditures  In  our  universities  and  colleges 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  16  percent, 
climbing  from  $290  million  In  1954  to  91 
billion  300  minion  In  1964.  Research  and 
Development  expenditures  In  the  unlverslty- 
rdmlulstered  FCRC's  also  increased  at  this 

s,ime  rate. 

In  1954  the  Federal  government  only  fi- 
nanced 55  percent  of  the  $290  million  spent 
tor  R  &  D  in  our  universities.  By  1964.  we 
were  financing  72  percent  of  the  $1  bUllon. 
300  million  spent  for  R&D.  The  Federal 
government,  moreover,  financed  virtually  all 
R  &  D  in  the  university-administered 
FCRC's.  That  part  not  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities came  from  several  sources,  the  largest 
amount  from  Individual  universities'  own 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  annual  rate  of  16  percent  Increase  In 
R&D  during  this  1954-1964  period  reflects 
not  alone  our  country's  Interest  in  space,  but 
also  our  country's  employment  of  science  in 
all  arpas  as  a  national  resource  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people  while 
strengthening  the  cultural  Institutions  of 
our  democracy.  This  becomes  apparent  when 
we  examine  the  type  of  research  being  done 
and  the  science  areas  consuming  these  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  money. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  year  1964.  Of  the 
$1  billion.  300  million  expedited  at  our  In- 
stitutes of  higher  education  for  R  &  D — 79 
percent  went  for  basic  research.  18  percent 
for  applied  research,  and  3  percent  for  de- 
velopment. When  we  separate  Into  sciences 
these  expenditures,  we  find  that  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  goes  to  our  life  sciences- 
medical,  biological  and  agricultural— those 
sciences  dlrectlv  related  to  saving  life  and 
nurturing  health.  Next  come  the  physical 
sciences— ph>slcs,  chemistry,  earth  sciences. 
mathemaUcs.  and  others.  The  remainder 
goes  to  engineering. 

Percentage-wise,  the  figures  look  like  thU 
for  the  $1  billion.  300  million  spent  on  R  &  D 
in  universities  and  colleges;  53  percent  to 
life  sciences;  24  percent  to  physical  sclencee; 
18  percent  to  engineering;  6  percent  to  social 
sciences;  3  percent  to  psychology;  and  1  per- 
cent In  other  sciences. 

When  we  slmUarly  examine  the  amount  of 
money  spent  In  the  university-administered 
FCRC's  for  1984.  we  find  that  the  pattern 
changes  radically.  For  It  Is  here.  In  these 
centers,  that  most  of  the  development  U  done 
for  our  institutes  of  higher  learning.  In 
1964,  40  percent,  or  $238  million,  was  spent 
for  basic  development;  35  percent  for  applied 
and  25  percent  for  basic  research.  The  $352 
million  spent  for  both  applied  and  basic  re- 
search was  distributed  as  follows:  92  percent 
to  physical  sciences  and  engineering;  7  per- 
cent to  life  sciences,  and  1  percent  to  psy- 
chology and  social  sciences  combined. 

Year  In  and  year  out,  our  universities  and 
colleges  account  for  nearly  one-half  of  all 
basic  research  performed  In  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  Is  financed  by  the 
Federal  government,  as  I  have  emphasized. 
This  Is  attributable  to  the  heavy  orientation 
of  R  &  D  projects  concerned  with  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  man's  knowledge— the  pri- 
mary objective  not  only  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, but  also  of  American  scientists. 

Such  an  accelerated  university  orientated 
program  during  the  1954-1964  period  I  have 
been  discussing  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  a  corresponding  acceleration  of  our 
program  to  train  scientists.  Since  1954  em- 
ployment of  full  time  and  part  time  scientists 


and  engineers  and  graduate  students  In  our 
univeriiiies  and  colleges  has  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  eight  percent.  In  January 
1965,  there  were  250.000  scientists  and 
engineers  and  graduate  students  employed. 
Of  this  number.  40  percent  were  life  scien- 
tists; 25  percent  physical  scientists;  16  per- 
cent social  scientists;  13  percent  engineers, 
and  5  percent  psychologists.  At  our  uni- 
versity-administered FCRC's  there  were  an 
addlltonal  11,000  scientists  and  engineers 
employed,  all  except  100  of  whom  were 
actually  employed  In  R  &  D.  The  majority 
here,  however.  93  percent,  were  physical 
scientists  and  engineers. 

One  extremely  Important  point  that  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  Is  that  during  the 
period  our  Federal  government— recognizing 
the  Importance  of  science  as  a  national  re- 
source—poured billions  of  dollars  Into  our 
educational  system,  it  neither  controlled  In- 
tellectual pursuits  nor  regulated  scientific 
enquiry.  Nor  did  it  weaken  the  public  and 
private  school  systems,  nor  degrade  the  edu- 
cational processes  that  have  existed  In  the 
United  States  since  the  early  17th  Century. 
On  the  contrary.  Federal  support  and 
financial  assistance  revitalized  Intellectual 
enquiry,  strengthened  our  educational  sys- 
tems by  making  more  meaningful  :ind  fruit- 
ful the  partnership  between  government  and 
education,  and  encouraged  in  all  Intellectual 
activity  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  One  of 
numerous  examples  of  this  scientific  ex- 
cellence Is  reflected  In  the  number  of  Nobel 
prizes  In  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine 
awarded  to  Americans  between  1953-1964. 
Twenty-eight  were  so  honored,  all  except 
live  or  six  of  whom  were  educated  SDlely  in 
our  schools.  Yet  during  the  period  1920- 
1940.  only  12  of  72  Nobel  laureates  In  these 
categories  were  awarded  to  .Americans. 

In  any  relationship  of  value,  such  as  the 
relationship  between  our  Federal  government 
and  our  universlUes.  both  partners  have  an 
Inherent  obligation  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove their  bonds  of  mutual  Interest  and 
goals.  Our  universities  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies in  science  and  education,  recognizing 
this  obligation,  are  working  continuously  to 
Improve  this  relationship,  to  strengthen  our 
national  goals  and  our  International  objec- 
tives. 

As  a  nation  and  as  a  people  we  know  that 
as  we  build  and  enrich  strong  centers  of 
learning  across  our  country,  we  also 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  freedom  and 
the  fiber  of  our  democracy.  As  these  are 
strengthened  we  increase  our  opportunities 
to  bring  to  poorer  countries  of  the  world 
more  and  more  of  the  fnilte  and  blessings 
of  scientific  discoveries  from  which  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings  have  too  long 
been  deprived. 

One  of  the  many  existing  organizations 
helping  to  bring  the  riches  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries to  people  of  the  world  Is  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  of  which  I  am 
our  country's  Executive  Director.  Through 
this  multi-lateral  regional  bank,  which 
makes  loans  to  speed  up  a  country's  social 
and  economic  development,  we  are  able  to 
uUUze  some  of  science's  riches  In  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  public  health,  and  education. 
These  key  sectors  are  the  critical  elements  of 
advancement  everywhere  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  To  the  extent  that  we  accelerate 
advancement  In  these  areas — by  providing 
more  and  better  food  bo  a  rapidly  increasing 
world  population,  by  eliminating  or  con- 
trolling crippling  diseases,  by  educating  and 
training  more  people  to  strengthen  the  cul- 
tural and  economic  fabrics  of  their  society — 
to  that  extent  will  we  control  and  eliminate 
the  diseases  upon  which  revolutionary  move- 
ments feed  and  grow. 

Our  country's  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  underdeveloped  nations  through 
such  organizations  aa  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
United  Nations — to  mention  only  a  few — 
reflect  our  belief  that  more  of  mankind  must 


share  more  of  science's  Inexhaustible  wealth. 
President  Johnson  recently  reaffirmed  this 
philosophy  when  he  spoke  of  the  goal  of 
American  science,  which  Is: 


To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human 
thought." 

"Today,  our  enormous  Investment  in 
science  and  research  Is  our  evidence  of  our 
faith  that  science  can  not  only  make  man 
richer — but  science   can  make  man  better." 

This  Is  our  country's  goal.  This  Is  the  goal 
ot  all  Americans.  I  think,  too,  that  It  is  the 
goal  of  scientists  everywhere. 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  CONTINUED 
U.S.  MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
THE  UNDECLARED  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM CONTINUE  TO  GROW 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  public  protests 
against  continued  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  the  undeclared  Vietnam  war, 
which  is  now,-  steadily  being  escalated, 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  12,  1967.  In  a  two  and  one-half 
page  advertisement  signed  by  thousands 
of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  they  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  ask  help  to  stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  ask  help  to  stop  the  killing  of 
American  youth;  ask  help  to  stop  the 
death  and  destruction  in  Vietnam;  aslc 
help  to  stop  the  squandering  of  billions 
upon  billions  of  our  dollars  in  Vietnam; 
ask  help  to  bring  our  boys  home. 

I  add  my  support  to  this  appeal  for 
help.    I  hope  it  will  be  heeded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12.  1967] 
Educators  Appeal  to  the  American  People: 
"Help  Stop  the  War  in  Vietnam" 
Help  stop  the  killing  of  American  youth  . . . 
more  than  7.500  already  dead  protecting  a 
corrupt  military  dictatorship  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Help  stop  the  death  and  destruction  In 
Vietnam  .  .  help  stop  the  merciless  bombing 
of  men  women,  and  children;  help  stop  the 
use  of  burning  napalm,  noxious  gases,  and 
chemicals  that  destroy  the  crops  of  this  al- 
ready Impoverished  country. 

Help  stop  the  squandering  of  billions  upon 
billions  of  our  dollars  In  Vietnam  ...  for 
which  we  foot  the  bill  through  Inflation,  cuts 
In  essential  government  services,  and  In- 
evitable tax  Increases. 

Help  bring  our  boys  home.  The  war  con- 
tmues  because  vital  facts  about  its  origin 
and  development  have  been  deliberately 
glossed  over,  distorted,  and  withheld  from 
the  American  people.  Only  an  Informed 
public  opinion  can  stop  this  barbaric  con- 
flict before  it  escalates  into  nuclear  war. 
Help  destroy  the  myths  about  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  Help  get  the  truth  Into  your 
community. 

WHAT  TOC  CAN  DO 

People  all  over  the  country  are  heartelct 
over  the  war  and  want  to  do  something 
about  It.  Take  the  lead  ...  get  In  toucn 
with  a  like-minded  colleague,  a  friend,  » 
clergyman,  or  a  neighbor.  Decide  together 
what  you  can  best  do  to  get  the  facts  inw 
your  community.  Maybe  you  should  (W- 
tribute  fact  sheets,  have  discussion  groups 
in  homes,  or  have  a  debate.  Perhaps  your 
community  Is  Ideal  for  a  teach-in  or  an  M 
m  a  neighborhood  newspaper.  Make  certun 
that  your  community's  growing  opposition  w 
the  war  U  made  known  repeatedly  to  Con- 
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gjess  and  the  President  by  letter,  telegram,  or 
personal  visit. 

A  wealth  of  factual  material  presenting  a 
.'ear  and  forthright  case  for  ending  the 
Jar  Is  now  available.  Do  you  want  a  reading 
It?  film  strips?  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  other  communities  have  done,  how  they 
eot  started;'  Then  please  get  In  touch  with 
us  We  win  help  m  every  way  we  can.  But 
the  important  thing  Is  to  get  started,  for 
every  increase  In  casualties,  every  bombing 
of  abridge,  everv  escalation  of  the  war.  makes 
ptace  that  much  harder  to  achieve,  nuclear 
war  that  much  closer. 

JOIN  VS  IN  rSCING  TH.AT  OUR  GOVERNMENT 

1.  End  all  bombings  both  In  North  and  In 
South  Vietnam. 

2  Declare  a  cease-fire. 

3  Adopt  the  realistic  position  that  the  Na- 
Uonal  Liberation  Front  Is  the  representative 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam people  and  is  thereby  destined  to  play 
a  role  in  any  future  Vietnam  government. 

4  Arrange  to  Implement  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords  which  call  for  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Vietnam. 

As  American  citizens  we  are  responsible  for 
the  actior.s  c/  otir  government.  And  as 
teachers  we  feci  a  particular  re-^ponsibihty  to 
'the  youth  and  children  of  our  nation—and 
oi  all  nations — to  guarantee  their  future. 
So  teachers,  no  American  citizen  can,  in 
good  ccnscicnce,  sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of 
this  lUcgal,  immoral,  and  senseless  war. 

If  you  share  our  viev.-s — as  a  first  step — 
write,  wire  or  visit  your  elected  representa- 
tives. Impress  upon  them  the  need  for 
ending  the  bombing  now. 

(Affiliations  are  given  for  Identiiicatlon 
purpose.5  only  I 

ALABAMA 

Tuskegce  Institute 
Abigail    Krystall,    Eric    KrysUll,    Marilyn 
Magee.  David  Newby,  Richard  Rlemer,  Mar- 
get  Roblschon.  Tom  Roblschon.  Tom  Schmidt 
and  Richard  Wasserstrom. 

ALASKA 

Teachers 
Arthur  L.  Bruhn.  Lois  Bruhn.  Nancy  J. 
Decker.  Rubin  Decker,  Connie  Griffith,  Ernst 
Marduer.  J.  E.  Koponen,  Dick  Korvola,  Ralph 
Paester,  Robert  W.  Small  and  Carlton  K. 
Scott. 

ARIZONA 

Teachers 

Richard  Dalgh,  Mona  W.  Dayton.  Gerald 
Dulgov.  Barbara  Elfbrandt,  Vernon  C.  Elf- 
brandt,  Richard  Gorby.  Muriel  T.  Herhold 
and  Ruth  G.  Yeager. 

Ari::ona  State  University 

Donald  W.  Glescliem,  Naomi  Harward, 
Thomas  Ford  Hoult,  Ted  B.  Humphrey,  Ed- 
ward G.  Lesko.  Bonnie  A.  Nelson,  T.  A. 
Votlchenko  and  William  M.  Wlngfield. 

University  of  Arizona 

Briggs  Ackert,  Patricia  Ackert,  James  R. 
Anthony.  Jonathan  S.  Barker,  Stanley  Bash- 
kin,  Jean  Robert  Beck,  Claude  F,  Bennett. 
UMch  H.  Bents,  Frederick  R.  Black.  Leon 
Blltzer.  Robert  W.  Bretall,  Phillip  C.  Chap- 
nian,  J.  L.  Cowan,  John  E.  Crow,  Paul  E. 
Damon.  Jack  Emory  Davis,  D.  J.  Donahue, 
Roy  M.  Emrick,  Arthur  A.  Evett,  and  Donald 
M.  Freeman. 

J.  R.  Hambenne,  Hennlng  Jensen,  John  O. 
Kessler,  Robert  J.  Kreyche,  John  A.  Leavitt. 
Babette  Luz.  Clifford  M.  L\-tle.  James  E. 
McDonald.  Bruce  McGrew,  L.  C.  Mclntyre.  Jr., 
J.  M.  Mahar,  Hormoz  Mahmoud,  Paul  S.  Mar- 
tin, Ralph  E.  Mitchell,  Robert  H.  Parmenter. 
Earl  H.  Prltchard,  Louis  Ramaley.  Alan  R. 
Raucher.  Jeffrey  Rldenour,  John  W.  Robson. 
Thomas  F.  Saarlnen,  Frederick  J.  Schmltz. 
Roland  V.  Shack,  Bernard  S.  Silberman. 
Lorenza  H.  Snow.  Dan  Stanislawskl.  Morris 
Starsky.  Corneluus  Steellnk,  Carl  T.  Tomi- 


zuka,  Andrew  W.  Wilson.  Clifton  E.  Wilson 
and  David  J.  Woloshln. 

Other  Institutions 
Nell  Benson,  Warren  E.  Benson,  Amos  H. 
Hoff  and  Sylvia  S.  Melxner. 

CALIFORNIA 

Teachers 
Roy  Abad,  William  Abrams,  Jorge  Acevedo, 
Martha  Acevedo.  EjTle  W.  Aceves,  Carolyn 
Adams.  Margaret  Agretells.  Marlene  Ahnne, 
Norman  Airoldl.  Marguerite  Allen.  Paul  An- 
dersen, Bruce  Anderson,  Lena  L.  Anderson, 
Robert  S.  Anthony,  Sonla  Appell,  Jerry  Arena, 
Surrinder  S.  Arman  and  Philip  H.  Arnot,  Jr.. 
Marshall  Axelrod,  Walter  Bajor,  James  E. 
Ballard,  Kalma  Barne,  Merj'l  C.  Barnes,  Norah 
K.  Barr,  Edward  Barton,  Walter  Bava,  Eleanor 
A.  Beach,  Thelma  Beckerman.  Donald  Behm, 
Hanna  Bergas,  Pearl  Berkelman,  Eugene  V. 
Bernd.  Evelyn  Berns,  Abraham  R.  Beytln, 
Phyllis  F.  Beytin.  Evelyn  M.  Bishop.  Darwin 
BJerke,  Judith  B.  Brandes,  Rosalie  Bole,  Der- 
rell  Bond.  Marge  Bond.  Paula  C.  Bowman. 
Tliomas  Boyden,  Ted  W.  Bray,  Mary  Breen 
and  Jerry  Bres. 

Don  Brings.  Beatrice  Brooks.  Micki  Brough- 
ton.  Jim  Brovelli.  Alfred  Brown,  Kenneth  H. 
Brown.  C.  Robert  Br\ish.  John  F.  Burgoa. 
Betsy  Campbell.  Barbara  Carleton.  Nello  F. 
Carlinl.  Richard  Carlson,  WilUam  Carpmill. 
Robert  S.  Carter.  Wallace  Chaney.  Sr..  Carol 
Lee  Chapnick.  Laura  P.  Cahse.  Evelyn  R. 
Chatman.  Eva  Churton,  Alan  Clark,  Johanna 
Clark,  Jack  R.  Coffey.  Harvey  Cole.  Robert 
M.  Cole,  Carol  Commlns.  Arthur  Cooper- 
smith.  Elizabeth  R.  Cordes.  Jerry  Cordon. 
Eva  Corev.  Melvin  R.  Cox.  Hilda  J.  Craddock. 
Sarah  Crome.  Josie  Crystal,  Wm.  T.  Dane. 
Jeanne  Delp.  Olivia  Del  Rio. 

William  M.  Dickinson.  Ann  L.  Dixon.  John 
R.  Doherty  Robert  S.  Donn.  Paul  Drakbin. 
Anne  Dreyfuss.  F.  Driscoll.  Dion  D.  Dubois. 
Victoria  Durant.  Patricia  Dyer-Bennet.  Chas. 
Echternacht,  Raphael  A.  Edmonston.  Beverly 
I.  Elgner.  Jerome  Eisenman.  Hope  G.  Elkins. 
Frank  C.  Elliot.  Maurice  F.  Englander,  Nancy 
Erb.  Jack  Falrchild.  Jack  Fasman,  Edwin 
Feldman.  George  Felker.  III.  Eileen  Fenske. 
Iris  Ferdland.  L.  D.  Ferland,  Terry  Field- 
house.  June  R.  Finis.  Doris  L.  Fink.  William 
Fink,  Kenneth  Flnlayson,  Mary  Fitzmaurlce. 
Alta  Fly.  Sydwell  D.  Flynn. 

Marie  Fontenrose,  Lulsa  Forbes,  Beverly  J. 
Ford,  Mary  Forth.  Mary  C.  Foster,  Thelma  B. 
PCX.  John  Franklin.  Sue  Friedlaender.  Robert 
H.  Prterson.  Veralne  Frterson,  Joseph  Fulford, 
Manfred  H.  Funk.  Judith  Gass.  Karen  George. 
Judy  Gershenson.  William  B.  Getzelman. 
Madeline  Glnsburg.  Kenneth  Glasgow,  Leon- 
ard Glasser.  Milton  Goldman.  Beverly  Gor- 
ham.  Sylvia  Gott,  Clotilda  C.  Gould.  Scott 
Graff.  Gail  A.  Graham.  Elizabeth  Gravalos. 
Sandra  Greenspan.  Robert  L.  Griswald.  Rob- 
ert Hahnel.  Mary  C.  Halley  Donald  K.  Halvor- 
son. 

Clarence  W.  Hampton.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hamp- 
ton, Phil  Hardyman,  Nancy  Harlan,  Lucille 
Harmon,  Patricia  Harre,  Luther  R.  Harris, 
Herbert  G.  Hart,  Judith  Hartman,  Ray  Hart- 
man.  Stuart  Harwood,  Sheila  Henry.  W.  Rob- 
ert Herrel.  Benjamin  M.  Herring,  Sylvia  K. 
Herring,  Yetta  Heynlck.  Mary  Beth  Hlgman. 
Stephanie  Hlller,  Robert  E.  Hllmoe,  Margaret 
Hoberg,  Stephen  R.  Holman,  Faith  Horn- 
bacher.  David  E.  Home,  Jane  V.  Hughes, 
Spahr  Hull.  Barbara  Hulsebus,  Jack  Hutton, 
Sharon  Imal,  Martha  M.  Irons,  Lucletta  Irwin. 
Elizabeth  Jackson. 

Julianne  Jansen,  Clem  Jeep,  Howard  P. 
Jeter,  Everett  Johnson,  Margaret  B.  Johnson. 
MeU-yn  L.  Johnson.  Mildred  L.  Johnson.  Pa- 
tricia A.  Johnson.  Marilyn  Jones,  Alfredo  Jor- 
dan, Florence  Juvinall,  Eugene  Kadlsh,  Er- 
nest Kalm,  Murray  A.  Kaplan,  Ernest  Kar- 
Etein,  Jr..  Fredric  A.  Kaufman.  Thomas  Kawa- 
k.aml.  Alfred  H.  Kazmler.  Harry  W.  Kelley. 
Ying  Lee  Kelley.  Clayton  Kelly.  Janet  E.  Ker- 
noll.  Richard  b"  Kldd,  Gerald  Klenck,  Graham 
Knight,  Maria  Knight,  Jonquil  Kohls,  Stanley 
Kohls,    Carolyn    Kolka,    Gita    S.    Kornfield, 


Deanua  J.  Kuhn,  L.  P.  Lakas,  Karen  Lands- 
man. Katherine  Leffler,  Leland  Lena.  Saul 
Levlnson.  H.  E  Lezzenl,  Linda  E.  Lewis.  Steve 
Liatos,  Gene  Lipson,  Henry  Lohmann,  Jr.. 
Carol  H.  Lokken,  Alfred  Lukavlch. 

Philip  Luks.  James  Lynch,  Charles  Lyons. 
Robert  MacDonald.  Norah  I.  McCardell.  Linda 
McCloud.  Mary  Ellen  McDonnell.  David  L. 
McKean.  Lois  McMillan.  Elaine  Maibaum, 
Kiyo  Mamestsuka.  Martin  Marcus.  Morton 
Marcus.  Jack  M.  Marks.  Rose  Marshall.  Jo- 
seph A.  A.  Martin.  Ida  Martini.  Slgne  I. 
Mattson.  Jack  H.  Meier.  Pat  Memsic.  Earl  G. 
Mlnkwitz.  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  Betty  Moffett. 
George  L.  Moore.  Carol  Morel.  Anne  Morgan. 
Jean  R.  Moses.  James  R.  Mulholland,  Kristin 
Mumm.  Bill  Murdock.  Diane  Murray.  Gladys 
Naitoh,  Clark  Natwicl:. 

Myra  Nebel.  Norma  Newman,  Elizabeth 
Nichols.  Carroll  E.  Nickels.  G.  B.  Norall,  A.  J. 
Olson.  Charles  C.  Paine.  Robert  Parker.  Hel  ;n 
Jane  Patterson.  Marty  Paull.  Richard  C.  Pay- 
ton,  Robert  Pearson.  Deidre  O.  Peaslee. 
Rodger  Perelll.  Gerald  Peterson.  Marjone  Pet- 
tit.  Marjorte  E.  Phillips,  Norene  A.  Phillips. 
Florence  Pillavine,  Michael  J,  Pinto.  Margaret 
Ploss,  Martin  Ponch,  Nancy  Ponch,  Evelyn  D. 
Prisk, 

Robert  W.  Prltchard.  Lynn  E.  Pryer.  F.  B. 
Pustay.  Gale  Razidall.  Joan  R.  Raphael.  Wil- 
liam E.  Reidsema,  Helen  Renfro.  Phyllis  Rich- 
mond. .A.rie;;e  Ridley.  Susan  R:zzo.  Barbara 
Rodney.  Zena  P,  Rodni,  Lottie  ftosen,  Karen 
Rosenzwe;g.  Anma  Roy.  Dw-pht  Sandifur, 
Irene  Sapir.  J.iutnte  Savage.  Derrll  W. 
Schneider.  B.  G.  Schonborn.  John  deB. 
Schuermajin,  Elizibeth  Shaw.  Bertha  B. 
Sheets.  Ralph  Shroyer.  Betty  Silverman. 
ShP.rry  Simert.  Roberta  Simms.  David  Smith. 
Frederic  So;:cnberg.  Dcena  Sortland,  William 
Sousa.  Ann  Spake. 

Sol  Spears.  Svzu  Spe;er.  Eric  A.  Spieker- 
mr;n.  Lois  Sprague.  Gail  Sredanovic.  Juanita 
R.  Starck,  Virginia  Steele.  Susan  Sternb.'iiie. 
Marjorie  Stokell.  George  D.  Stokes.  Vittorina 
R.  Stoke.s,  Nancy  Stouffer.  Lee  Ann  Strain. 
Charles  R.  Stuart.  Gloria  Suffin.  Anne  Suss- 
man.  Beno  Taini.  Clarence  A.  Taylor.  Ted 
Tenenbaum.  Shirley  Tepper,  Gwen  Thoele, 
Ken  ThoIIang.  Susan  Tirsch,  Judith  M,  To- 
bin.  Barbara  J.  Todd. 

Robert  Trask.  Walter  K.  Tresize.  Rudle  W. 
Trettcn,  Daniel  Treudenthal,  Jeff  Tudisco, 
Michael  Tugendreich.  Anna  Vaczek,  Doris 
Vallon.  Mary  E.  Van  Patten.  Ann  Waldo,  Law- 
rence J.  Waldron,  Gerald  Walker,  Martha 
Wallace,  Sheila  Wander.  Isabel  Waters, 
Dwlght  Webb,  David  A.  Vv'hitver,  Brien  Wil- 
liams. Henry  Williams,  Joyce  L.  Wilson,  Mark 
Wittenberg,  Dorothy  Wolfrom,  Frank  Wright, 
Samuel  Wright.  Bernard  Young,  Garnet  N. 
Young,  Martha  Young.  Dan  W.  Zeller,  Serge 
Zlmberoff. 

California  State  colleges 
Georgia  Babladells.  Peter  A.  Griffin,  Stanley 
P.    Hughart.    Ronald    G.    Rabedeau.    Alfred 
Sheets.  Stuart  Silvers,  Shirley  Shapiro.  James 
Sorrells.  C.  W.  Telford.  Nancy  Wagner. 

City  College  of  San  Francisco 
Darwin  Alonso.  Margaret  B.  Ancker,  Sidney 
Ancker,  Alfred  Averill,  Ralph  Bauer,  Merritt 
T.  Beckerman.  William  Y.  Bell.  Jr..  Robert  H. 
Herman.  Waddington  Blair.  John  Booher.  A. 
G.  Bratoff.  Grace  M.  Brown.  James  E.  Cag- 
nacd,  Margaret  B.  Cain,  John  Carls.  James  H. 
Conley,  Paul  J.  Crawley,  Alice  B.  Cuttrell, 
H  E.  I>avls,  J.  S.  Elworthy.  Diane  M.  Fair- 
child,  Richard  Fenner,  John  O.  French. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Gantwer,  Catherine  Geissler, 
Ralph  T.  Granneberg.  Wm.  Grothkopp.  Jr., 
John  Hallock.  Bruce  F.  Hannah,  James  Har- 
an,  Paul  G.  Hewitt.  Katherine  Hondlus.  Helen 
C.  Huffman.  George  Hutchins.  Richard  S. 
Innerst.  Masha  Z  Jewett.  John  N.  Johnson. 
Robert  C.  Johnson,  Edward  S.  Jordan,  Jose- 
phine Kennedy.  Harold  E.  Korf,  Walter  C. 
Krumm.  Mrs.  "waiter  C.  Krumm.  Stephen 
Levlnson.  Lloyd  Luckmarm,  Roberta  Lumb. 
Donald  C.  Marcus,  Walter  E.  McCloud. 

E.  W.  Mead,  Pranchon  Mead.  Robert  Mess- 
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man.  Burt  W,  Miller,  Eric  Moeller,  Robert  M. 
Morton.  Mauellne  Mueller.  Michael  W.  Mul- 
Un.  Gertrude  N.  Norgard.  Ronald  Pelslnger. 
Donald  J.  Peterson,  Maurice  Power.  Wm.  G. 
Rlchard.son.  John  E  Ross,  Eileen  Rossi,  San- 
dra Schleslnger,  E.  E.  Smith.  David  Spears. 
William  Svabek.  Alfred  J.  Tapson.  Edward 
Taylor.  Victor  R  Valo.  Edward  T.  Walsh, 
Vivian  Ward,  W.  Merle  Weldman,  Warren 
White.  S.  B  Zlegler, 

Diablo  Valley  College 

Harvey  Berman,  Diane  Bruckmeler,  Dan  W. 
Clancy,  Lewis  Fonseca.  Silas  E.  Gould,  Wil- 
liam K.  Harlan,  Margreta  G.  Kimball,  Joseph 

A.  King.  Helen  Llndgren.  Warren  Pearson, 
Raymon  Stansbury,  John  O.  Stevens. 

Foothill  College 
Diane   Appleby.   Ronald   E    Ingalls.   C    M 
Keen,  Joan  MucDonald.  James  Mauch,  Con- 
stance   Mundrick.    Henry    Rink.    William    O. 
Walker. 

Laney  College 

Jack  Atkins,  Robert  Berke,  Ruth  G.  Decker. 
George  Donovan,  Jerome  Herman,  Nicole  Hol- 
lander, Hilda  Johnston,  Oliver  Kellogg.  Flora 
Klrschner,  Alan  R  Metscl,  Shirley  Nedham, 
Hannah  Nelbner,  Ned  Pearlstein,  Janice 
Smith,  Martena  Wilson. 

Merritt  College 
Suzanne  Adams.  Raymond  A.  Barnett, 
Helen  L.  Bersle,  Jean  M.  Chapman,  Helen 
Creagh.  Don  Denlson,  Ronald  P.  Eberhart, 
Cathleen  W.  Gaffney.  Roland  A.  GanglofT, 
Ann  K  Godfrey,  Luclle  W.  Green,  Mary  C. 
Greer.  George  S.  Hilton.  Donald  Hongisto. 
John  A.  Jenkins.  Elizabeth  B.  Linton,  Stan 
Shaft.  Natalie  Snyder,  Leehand  Spencer.  Elve 
Wallensteln,  Maurice  Wolfe. 

St    Mary's  College 

J.  B.  Arnold,  Edward  D.  Beechert.  Bruce 
Boone.  A.  H  Chlappe.  Henry  D.  Cohen.  Rich- 
ard A.  Deerlng.  Albert  Dixon.  Joseph  Don- 
garra.  Albert  Dragstedt.  Sellna  Faulhaber. 
Per  Fjeld.  Benjamin  Prunkel.  Stephen  Gold- 
stlne.  George  L.  Hersh,  Thomas  G.  Maskalerls. 
Rev.  Peter  J  Riga.  Merrill  Rodin.  Samuel 
Schuman.  Mary  D  Springer,  Norman 
Springer.  W  L  .Stover.  James  Townsend.  Jr.. 
RichJU-d   P.    Wlebe. 

Safi  Francisco  State  College 
Ralph  Anspach.  Walcott  H.  Beaty.  Arthur 
Benavle.  A.  K.  Bterman.  Audrey  Bohm,  Dennle 
Brlgga,  Sherrl  Cawan.  Jerald  A.  Combs,  Arlene 
K.  Daniels.  John  Del  Torto,  Andrew  Desklns, 
Robert  E.  Dreher.  Majvln  B.  Preedman.  David 
Freeman.  Richard  FYesco.  Don  Gibbons. 
George  R.  Gllmour.  Iden  Z.  Goodman.  Jules 
Grossman.  John  J.  Hunter.  Joseph  E.  Illlck. 
Morton  J.  Keston.  John  W.  Kinch. 

Theodore  C.  Krober.  R.  Peter  Lewis.  William 
M.  Llttell.  John  D.  McCaffrey.  Henry  McGuc- 
kln.  Jr.,  Herbert  Naboisek.  Harvey  Peskln, 
Andrew  P.  Phillips.  Jerome  E.  Podell,  M.  L. 
Rappe,  Stephen  Rauch.  George  Rothbart 
R.  W.  Schweitzer.  John  L.  Shover,  Hyman 
Silver.  FYed  Thalhelmer.  Herbert  H.  William. 
Sonoma  State  College 
John  S.  BuUen.  Robert  Clayton.  Joseph  E. 
Feldman,  Bernice  Goldmark,  James  L. 
Kormler,  Stanely  V.  McDanlel,  Warren  Olson, 
Dorothy  N.  Overly,  Leonard  Rising,  Ken 
Stocking.  Phillip  O.  Temko,  Hobart  F. 
Thomas.  Jerry  Tucker. 

Stanford  University 

Herbert  L   Abrams.  Robert  P.  Baker,  Allen 

B.  Barbour.  Alan  R  Seals.  Harumi  Berfu, 
Carol  Bentz.  Marc  Bertrand.  John  D.  Black. 
Felix  Block.  Keith  Boyle.  Robert  McA.  Brown. 
Lawrence  Buss.  Sidney  Cahn.  William  Calln. 
Jerome  Charyn.  Marlene  Charyn.  Shirley 
Clark.  Norma  D.  Crockett.  Albert  J.  Cuerard. 
David  N.  Daniels.  Donald  Davidson.  Julian 
M  Davlslon. 

Grace  O  DeBell.  Jerry  Dibble.  Louise  L. 
Dibble.  A  R.  Dlebold.  Jr  ,  Melvln  A.  Edel- 
steln.  Arlee  R  Ellis.  Terrence  Emmons, 
Donald  Fanger.  Leon  Pestlnger,  Norman  S. 
Plerlng,  Robert  Finn,  Newell  P.  Pord,  Ivan 


B.  Gendzel.  David  Gllbarg.  Albert  E  CiUeece. 
Rose  Grobsteln.  John  G  Ourley.  Richard 
Hirvey.  Ruth  C   Henderson.  Gerald  Hlken 

David  S.  Hogness.  Emlle  Holman,  Samuel 
Kaller.  Joseph  Katz.  Kay  Klnsella,  Paul  H. 
Klrkpatrlck  Genevieve  Knupfer.  Harold  A. 
Korn.  Jacques  Romberg.  Anne  T  Koste- 
lanetz.  George  Leppert.  M:.x  M  Levin,  Ralph 
Libby.  FYank  Lobdell,  Charles  Loewner,  Lulgi 
Luzzattl.  Julius  Margolis.  Henry  Mayer. 
John  McCarthy.  Rev.  Stuart  McLean.  Mau- 
rice Melsner.  Daniel  Mendelowltz.  Diane  M:d- 
dlebrook.  Jay  Neugeboren.  Donald  S.  Orn- 
steln,  James  A.  Paulsen,  Ralph  PhUllpe, 
Thomas  F    H    Plaut 

Ann  Purdy,  Merle  C.  Rablne,  Lelland  J. 
Rather.  Leonard  Ratner,  Mrs.  Leonard  Rat- 
ner.  Bernard  Roth.  Allan  J.  Rosenberg.  Hans 
Samelson,  Nevitt  Sanford,  L.  J.  Schneider- 
man,  Helen  Schrader,  Stanley  L.  Sclove,  Sarah 
Semans,  Blair  Simmons,  Mrs.  Blair  Simmons, 
Alec  Skolnlck,  William  W.  Smith.  Eugene 
Sobel.  George  F.  Solomon.  Donald  C.  Spencer. 
George  R  Stark,  Charles  M.  Stein.  Peter  S. 
Stern.  Gerald  Stone.  Gabor  Szego,  Frank  von 
Hlppel,  Paul  Wallln,  Douglas  K.  Wood,  Jane 
F.  Wyman,  Irwin  D.  Yalom,  Charles  Yamof- 
sky,   Arthur  B.  Zelman. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Gerald  D.  Berreman.  Jack  M.  Bloom, 
Bernard  M,  Brown,  Noam  Chomsky,  Freder- 
ick C,  Crews.  Joseph  Fontenrose.  Myron 
Gordon,  Frances  W.  Herring,  Morris  W. 
Hirsch.  Robert  Kabak.  Kurt  Krelth,  Richard 
Llchtman.  Anthony  Ostroff.  Norman  Rabkln, 
H.  Rubin.  Carl  E.  Schorske,  Peter  D.  Scott, 
Stephen  Smale.  R.  C.  Strohman  A.  H.  Taub, 
Donald  M.  Wilson,  L.  Wolfsy. 

Unii'ersity  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Charles  Chastaln,  Donald  M.  Dubois,  A.  E. 
Flanigaii.  Jay  W.  Frif-dnian.  Mo'itgomery 
Furth,  Daniel  Gallln,  Keith  Gunderson.  A.  E. 
Hurd.  Donald  Kalish,  David  Kaplan,  Nikkl 
Keddie,  Betty  Jo  Korney.  Herbert  Morris. 
Milton  I.  Roemer,  C.  Wade  Savage.  E.  G. 
Straus,  John  M.  Taurek,  Joseph  M,  Welnsteln, 
M.   G.   Wurtele. 

University  of  Californi.i.  other  branches 

Inge  P.  Bell.  Donald  V.  Black,  Gerald 
Pried  berg,  Doris  Herrscher,  Roland  Hoer- 
mann,  J.  Roger  Holdstock,  Don  L.  Jewett. 
Daniel  Keller.  M.  R.  Krom.  Walter  E.  Kuhl- 
man.  John  H.  Madison.  Stephen  Shapiro, 
Sherman  Stein,  Grover  C.  Stephens. 

University  of  the  Pacific 
George  P.  Blum,  Lewis  S.  Ford,  Clifford  J. 
Hand.  Theodore  MacDonaJd.  O.  Boyd  Mathlas. 
R.  Eugene  Rice,  James  A,  Riddles,  Gene  Wise. 

Other  institntion.s 
D.  R.  Anderson.  Jean  Barrett,  Thomas  V. 
Barrett,  Gerald  Berton,  Rev.  John  P.  Brown, 
Allan  M.  Butler,  Rev.  Colby  Casswell.  Norman 
S.  Cohen,  Albert  S.  Cook,  G.  E.  De  Witt.  Dave 
Dletrlck.  Miriam  Dyer-Bennet,  W.  H.  Perry, 
Paul  F.  Fink,  Harold  Poster.  Helen  B.  Frazee, 
Rev.  Samuel  Garrett,  Norman  K.  Gottwald. 
John  Greever.  Hugh  J.  H  imllton.  Hallock 
Hoffman.  Judith  A.  Hunt.  Robert  T.  Ives. 
Robert  C  James.  James  A.  Joseph,  Charles  R. 
Kessler.  Richard  A.  Kramer,  Irving  F.  Laucks. 
Luclle  Newman.  Milton  R.  Nltsch,  Lawrence 
RoulUard,  Leo  P.  Sack,  Douglas  L.  Saxby, 
M.  Hugh  Schwab,  Frank  C.  Wegener,  Alvln  M. 
White.    George   Wlckes. 

COLORADO 

Teachers 
Mary  King  Hobson.  Ruth  O   Knight.  Marie 
Landen.  Helen  Nocke.  Douglas  G    Piper.  Jo- 
.seph  A.  Curtis,  Joan  A.  Thomson. 

University  of  Colorado 
Ann  Beatty,  Coslmo  Corsano.  James  Don- 
ald Monk.  Leonard  Moskovit.  Richard  Lewis 
Roth.  Ruth  Rebekka  Strulk,  Walter  H.  Up- 
hoff. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  College 
Konrad  Bleber,  Gordon  Christiansen,  John 
B.  Friedman,  Paul  H.  Garrett,  PhUlp  A.  Gold- 


berg. Richard  H.  Goodwin.  Mackle  L.  Jarreli 
Hazel  A.  Johnson,  Glen  L.  Kolb.  Suzann, 
Macpherson.  William  A.  McCloy.  Bernard  i 
Mursteln.  William  A.  Nlerlng,  Mason  T 
Record.  Helen  Reeve.  Dorothy  Rlchardion 
George  K.  Romoser,  Ernest  Schleslnger,  Truflt 
E.  Smith,  Virginia  W.  Vidich,  James  H.  Wii- 
Uston. 

University  of  Bridgeport 
D  LeRoy  Ashhv.  Ian  Bruce  Berger.  Leonard 
Chernlla.  Christopher  Collier.  Sol  Felgen. 
baum.  Alfred  G.  Gertelny.  Anthony  M.  Grazi- 
ano.  Anne  G.  Greenbaum.  Ralph  S  HollowaT 
Abraham  Kovler.  Stuart  A.  Maypcr.  Johij 
Mellor.  Howard  L  Parsons.  Ralph  H.  Pickett 
Bruce  M  SUive.  A  B  Urbansky,  Hassan  P. 
Zandy. 

Wesleyan  University 

Robert  L.  Benson.  Richard  Buel,  Jr .  Jona- 
than Collett,  Stephen  D  Crltes.  Fredrick  de 
Boer,  Jennifer  de  Boer.  James  S  Heifer,  John 
C.  Hoy,  William  Kerr,  Elizabeth  L.  Kidder 
George  W.  Kidder  III,  W.  Nlchol.is  Knight 
John  D  Maguire,  Edward  J.  Nell.  Jr  .  Wyman 
W.  Parker.  J.  E  Parsons,  Richard  R.  RePats. 
R  A  Rosenbaum.  Kirl  E.  Schelbs,  Paul 
Schwabcr.  Jtimp.';  Steffen.=en.  Jr..  John  E. 
Thlesmever.  Daniel  P.  Tompkins.  Guv  Kevin 
Whltfleld. 

Other  institutions 

Robert  Brusteln.  Rena  Vivien  Clahr,  Jea- 
nine  Deyling,  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Robert  J. 
Griffin.  Evelyn  Harris,  Frledrich  Kessler.  Vlckl 
R.  Lewln,  Nancy  Malone,  Peter  Meyer,  Eric 
Prokosch.  Charles  A  Reich.  Louise  J  Rosen- 
baum. Clvde  W.  Summers.  Wlllard  Uphaus. 
Ellen  L.  Walker.  William  G.  Walker.  Nat  Wer- 
ner. Marylln  A.  Whitfield.  Cecil  Yampolsky, 
Elizabeth  Zuraw, 

DELAWARE 

University  of  Delaware 
Malcolm  B  Balrd.  John  J  Beer,  Robert  J 
Bresler,  C.  A.  Carpenter,  Jr  ,  Merton  Chrlsten- 
sen.  Thomas  L.  Erskin,  David  E.  Ingersoi',, 
Judith  Klrkpatrlck,  Michael  Martens,  Ronald 
E.  Mortin,  John  P.  McLaughlin.  Francis  Mel- 
cori,  Albert  E  Myers,  Paul  A  Newlin,  Prwi- 
erlck  J.  Roberts,  jack  A.  Robinson,  A.  Z  Rc- 
mano,  Charles  W.  Scruggs,  Evan  Seymour. 
Mark  Sharnoff,  Jerome  Siegel,  Roger  H.  Sun- 
dell,  Ronald  Wenger,  Raymond  Wolters,  C,  L 
Wright. 

ILLINOIS 

Teachers 

Kathryn  A.  Akin,  Waurlnne  S.  Anthony. 
Elsa  Atkins.  June  Bally.  Paula  L.  Baron.  Mar- 
tha Bass,  Natalie  M.  Bayer.  Arnold  F.  Beech- 
ettl.  Marilyn  B.  Becchettl.  Bernice  Beclc,  Wil- 
liam Beclc,  Gertrude  Berger,  Tlmuel  D.  Blaclt, 
Ruth  B.  Blackman,  William  Block,  Sylvia  A 
Bloom,  Max  Bluesteln,  Asta  E.  Bowen,  Rich- 
ard Boyajlan,  Adeline  A.  Brorsen.  Louise 
Burge.  Alan  L.  Butler. 

Zelda  Chevalier,  Barbara  Cllnchy,  Mary  S. 
Cohan,  Phyllis  Conner,  Felice  H.  Davis.  Metta 
Davis.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Deaton.  John  G.  Delln, 
Laurel  K  Delln.  William  Dresden.  Jack  L 
Ellison  Aber  Felnglass.  Helen  Field.  Maxir.e 
Fineberg.  Thom.TS  A.  F.neberg.  J.  A.  Foley. 
Mrs  J.  A.  Foley.  Elizabeth  Fooden.  Ellouise 
M.  Ford,  Sally  Francis,  Maya  Frledler,  Doro- 
thye  P.  Glatt.  Louise  Gratch.  Lois  Greenberg 
Ruth  Greene.  Santa  Gruenlierg.  Florence  P 
Hackm.m.  Caroline  B.  Halsted. 

Marion  P.  Hamilton,  Gary  V.  Harris,  Sheila 
Hirter,  Shirley  Hartnett,  Clara  S.  Hayes, 
Elame  Isrelman.  Aui;ust,a  Hewlett.  Marianne 
K  Idol.  Mary  Jiiobson,  Linda  L.  Jenewein, 
Bonnie  Jones,  Dorothy  .'ones.  Marie  Kager 
Blanche  Kahn,  Ted  A.  Kallchuk,  Elaine  Kap- 
lan, I.sobel  K.uz.  Mario-^  C  Kells.  Sarah  Ken- 
yon.  Larry  King.  Nancy  K.  Kohls.  Sarah  Korn- 
acker,  Philip  Kassoff,  Inez  Ladenson,  Abba 
Lelter,  James  S.  Lemlng,  Shirley  Lens,  Sylvia 
Lerner,  Charlotte  Levin,  Mildred  B  Levy. 

Genieve  H.  Lewis,  Beatrice  Lleber,  Robert 
Lieberman,  Cyrel  Logan,  Wllma  McCool,  Lola 
Margolin,  EHdoris  J.  Mason,  Saul  Mendelson. 
Harold  G.  Miller,  Chester  Mllosovlch,  Lucia 
Mlnnerly,  Faith  Meek,  Juarla  A,  Moore.  Helen 
Murner,  Elaine  C.  Murphy. 
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Murlal  Moulton,  Mr.  T.  G.  Nakazawa.  Sam 
«.than  Violet  Nathan,  Dolores  Nathanson. 
Se  Neems,  Florence  Nemkov,  Irmgard  Nel- 
*Jn  Doris  Nesbitt.  Mrs.  Lendor  NesbUt. 
S^p'u  Nesbitt.  Natalie  Newhoff.  Chloteal  B. 
Kla^,  Mary  W.  Octlgan.  Dorothea  Pante- 
cFdllh  Peal,  Bernice  Perlman,  Dora  Pich- 
T,  Mona  Podore.  Monya  Z.  Pokras,  Joy 
Suter  William  Postl,  Elaine  L.  Prag^  Mrs. 
S  Proksa,  Claudia  Purnell,  Jean  Qumn, 
Rstelle  Rapaport, 

Lee  F  Reynolds,  Faith  Rich.  Sunda 
Richards.  Susan  Ring.  R^nee  Rosen.  Sylvia 
RMnlck.  Mrs  Joseph  Rous.  Estelle  Rubin- 
ft^n  PauUne  Salzman.  Susan  Sax,  Gertrude 
■^i!^ck  Tobey  Scheln,  Florence  Schorow. 
LTtrhell  schorow.  Ruth  Shrlman.  Donald  L. 
^nultz.  Edvthe  E.  Schur,  May  Eegal. 
^  Nancy  Shellenberger.  Elaine  Shocket.  Agnes 
«  Shortino,  Marga  A,  Shubart.  Enid  Slgu- 
nick  Bettv  Silver,  Norbert  Simon,  Louis 
si^lnlck  Donald  D.  Smith,  Joyce  A.  Solomon, 
vfeanor  Sonnlchsen,  Fannie  Strlnel,  Evange- 
fie  A  swan,  Hene  Tamarkln,  Barbara  Taylor, 
Ha  old  Todd.  Lillian  Trcka.  Lois  M  Turner. 
Nina  Turner.  John  J.  Walsh.  Morris  Yanoff. 
Lillian  J.  Yaross.  Herbert  Zipper. 

Bethany  Theological  Seminary 
Alv'n  P    Brlghtblll.  Dale  W.   Brown,  Earl 
W  Flke  Jr.,  Robert  W.  Neff.  Donald  E   MiHer, 
Paul  M.  Robinson,  David  J.  Wleand. 
Chicago  Medical  School 
Robert  C.  Busch.  Joseph  T.  GauU.  Hymsn 
J.  Hirshfield.    Herbert    I     Lerner.    Leigh    E 
Rosenblum. 

Crane  Junior  College 
Rl'-hard,  Bass,  Theodore  Eisenberg,  Samuel 
Flesher    Virginia  A.  Hajek,  Barbara  E.  Hcr- 
bep,  William  J.  Leahy,  Robert  J    Witter. 
Illinois  Teachers  College,  Chicago  North 
David   N.    Appel,    Rose    Brandzel.    Norman 
Britan.  Barbara   Cropper.   Emily   W    Ellison. 
Thomas  Parr.  Wm.  L    Howenstlne,   Hugh   8 
Moorehead.  Henry  A.  Patin.  Sholom  A.  Singer. 
Beatrice  Young.  Irwin  Widen. 

Mayfair-Amundsen  Junior  College 
Stefany  Brot,  Norman  Budow,  Richard  B 
Cha'ecki  Earl  W.  Davidson,  Martin  W.  Horan. 
Mark  D  Jacobs,  Esther  J  Landls.  Richard 
H  Lerner,  James  R.  Neal,  J.  T.  Petryshyn, 
James  L.  Rledy,  W.  P.  Rusterhollz,  Joan  G 
Schroeter,  David  P.  Slmonson.  Bette  C  S.u.- 
sky.  Charles  E.  Smith.  Louis  S.  Sohn,  Nancy 
M.'Tilly.  Leo  J.  Yedor. 

Mundelein 
Sister  M.  Copeland.   Sister   M.   A.   Cramer. 
Sister  J   P.  Crowley,  Sister  T.  A.  Duffy,  Sister 
M.   J.    Mellon.    Sister    J.    Leland,    Sister    P 

Moylan. 

Northwestern 

George  Dalton,  Robert  Eisner,  Jonathan 
Hughes  M.  I.  Nadln,  Betty  Nudelman,  Ed- 
mund Perry,  K.  de  Schwelntiz.  Jr  ,  Arthur 
Treadway 

University  of  Illinois 

S  L  Bartky.  Sidney  D-  Gault.  Louis  Gor- 
don. James  A.  Hayashl.  Joyce  C.  Lashof. 
Aaron  Learner.  Michael  Lewis.  Robert  L 
Schneider.  Irving  Thalberg.  H.  Y.  Tien,  Rich- 
ard P.  Tomasson. 

University  of  Illinois.  Chicago  Circle 

Norman  Blackburn.  Preston  Browning,  Jr  , 
Louis  Chandler,  Mary  E.  Conroy,  James  A. 
Donaldson,  Lloyd  C.  Engelbrecht,  I.  E. 
Parber.  John  Fludaa,  David  A.  Poulser.  How- 
ard Gadlln,  Howard  Goldberg.  Louis  Gordon, 
Brayton  Gray.  Norman  Gritz.  Joanna  Hall. 
Mary  M.  Hannaford.  Jared  W.  Haslett,  Elaine 
Herzog. 

William  A.  Howard  WlUls  C.  Jackman. 
Douglas  E.  Johnson,  Carol  Knighten,  Bernard 
Kogan.  Soter  G.  Kokalls,  Joseph  Landln, 
Alan  McConnell.  Robert  W.  Major,  E.  P. 
Masur.  John  Pappademos,  Mary  Reed,  Alex- 
ander J.  Rosen,  Michael  Rudick,  Henry  B 
Russell.  Reuben  Sandler,  Diane  E.  Smith, 
Theodore  Spahn,  Bernard  Spodek,  Frederick 


C  Stern.  Paula  Stone.  Alfred  L  Wallace,  An- 
ita E.  Welsbrod.  Samuel  Weiss,  Maurita  Wil- 
lett.  Robert  S.  Wyer.  Jr. 

Wright  Junior  College 

Muriel  Adler.  Sluart  Bonem.  Donald  Borah. 
Leshe  Bradlev.  Herbert  Burgess.  Keith  Dob- 
berstein.  Edward  RelnfruiiCk.  George  Roth, 
Marvin  Steinberg. 

Other  tnst-itutio'-.i 

E  James  Arnold,  Donn  P.  Bailey.  Irvine 
Baiim  George  Barnett,  Robert  Bell,  Clanss 
Bers  Donf.ld  M  Bluestone.  Mary  Boyer. 
Jacques  A.  Chevalier,  Mary  F.  Cleary,  Forrest 
F  Cleveland,  Robert  C  Coburn,  Dan  P  Cole, 
Mae  Cowen,  Edward  A.  Dixon.  St.  Clair  Drake, 
Matthew  Enos,  John  Ferrltto.  Johan  A.  Foley. 

Svlvia  Glagov,  Olive  H.  Golden.  Jcseph 
Hackman,  Paxil  E  Hanchett.  Forest  Hansen 
Carolin?  Herzenberg,  Richard  K.  Lashol, 
Arthur  Lesslag  Octave  Leveasplel,  Euzabet.i 
A  Loomis  Philip  C.  Martin,  Cordelia  \\ . 
Mavberry,  Ralph  L.  Peck,  James  L  Penick, 
Dale  Poniius.  Maxwell  Pnmack,  Yoa  Sachs, 
R  v;  Scharnau.  Ruby  L.  Schmidt  Charles  H. 
"^lebert  Sfrlmg  Stuckev.  Norman  Weirb.rc 
Niomi 'weisjtcin,  Angclita  Q  Yap.  Norm;  n 
ZukowTky. 

INDIANA 

/;iQia7ia  State  University 
Otis  J.  Aggertt,  Chester  Oiiles.  Alb'-rt  Chir- 
chella  Robert  Clouse.  David  B.  Crispin. 
Eueene  I.  Dvche.  Ronald  Elpenn,  Joseph 
Furey  Lawrence  Lafave,  Samuel  L  Mavhugh, 
Richard  L  Rowe  Robert  P  Sialbach,  W. 
Richard  Stephens,  Chester  S.  Williams.  W. 
TisKer  Wit  ham. 

Indiana  University 

Wills  Barnstone.  Luis  Beltr-n.  Robert  Blr- 
rell  N.  J.  Castellan.  Jr..  J.  A.  Dinsmoor,  Luis 
D^minguez.  Miguel  Ensuldanos.  Sheldon 
Oellar  Rudolph  B.  Gottfried.  Denis  A. 
'^oulet  Irving  Imerl.  I.  I  Kim.  Bruce  Leim- 
sidor  D  B  Lichtenberg.  Bernard  S.  Morris. 
Allen  W.  Phillips,  Josep  Roca-Pons,  Tom 
Roth,  Joseph  Schralbman.  J.  C.  Swihart. 
Concha  Zardoya.  Irving  M.  Zeitlin. 
Manchester  College 

Harrv  L  Bowen.  II,  Kenneth  Brown,  Allen 
C  Deeter  L  Duane  Dove,  I.  Quenrin  B\-ans, 
David  B.  Krelder,  Leon  C  Nener,  T.  Wayne 
Rieman,  Uijwaia  Sawe,  William  Schulhle, 
David  A   Waas. 

Oilier  institutions 

Clifford  Anderson.  C.  Belcher.  David 
Hammer.  Karl  J.  Rltterskamp.  Mary  Lane 
Hiatt  Paul  A.  Lacey,  Jeffry  Larson,  Charles 
Matlack,   Herbert   Roth.   Roberta   Selleck. 

KANSAS 

Teachers 
Clvde  R.  Goerlng.  Delbert  D.  Goerlng.  J. 
Hobart  Goerlng.  Mrs.  Orlo  M.  Goerlng.  Victor 
R  Goerlng.  Mrs.  Victor  Goerlng.  James  C. 
juhnke,  John  E.  Juhnke,  Reuben  Krehblel, 
Gordon  K.  Schrag.  Edwin  R.  Stucky.  Homer 
Zerger,  Karolyn  Zerger. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine 

George  L.  Almond,  Ronald  F.  Banks,  Dale 
E  Benson,  David  H,  Clark,  Charles  Craypo, 
Stephen  L,  Pinner,  Trowbridge  H,  Ford,  John 
W  Hakola.  Edward  M.  Holmes,  Arthur  L. 
Johnson.  Edgar  B.  McKay.  Ralph  Eldin 
Minger.  Edward  P.  Nadel.  Thomas  P.  RoUef- 
son,  John  H.  Romanyshoyn,  Edward  O. 
Schrlver.  and  David  C.  Smith, 
Other  institutions 

Isabel  J.  Ford  and  Richard  J.  Warye. 

MARYLAND 

Teachers 
M  Reld  Bush,  Helen  B.  Crowley,  Robert  G. 
Dalsemer,  M.  R.  Eubanks,  Wlllard  D.  Eu- 
banks.  Sajnuel  A.  Hay,  Nancy  Hicks,  William 
Jauquet,  Lillian  M.  Kloppel.  Emerson  Lamb. 
C.  Nicholas  Lambros,  Martin  H.  McKlbbln. 
Doris    M.    Neumann,    Enid    J.    Osten,    Bob 


Paskoff,  William  Robinson,  John  Roemer  III, 
Wm.   S.   Samuel,   Jr.,   Vera   Shank.   Agnes   E. 
Thomas,  and  E.  C.  Widenhouse.  Jr. 
University  of  Maryland 
Arthur  Adklns    Joseph  Auslander.  Richard 
H    Bauer.  John   A    Beinbium.  Hermp.n  Belz. 
Emll  Benistein,  Ciiaries  E   Beverldge.  Marvin 
Breslow,  George  H    C:».llCDtt.  John  C    Colson, 
Paul  K.  Conkin,  Edith  B.  Couturier.  Harold 
Gainer,    Donald    W.    Gritfin,    James    Gilbert, 
Stephen  Goodell.  Louis  M   Greenberg.  Fran- 
cis C.  Haber.  Jack  P   Hailman.  Louis  B.  Har- 
lan. Agnes  B-  Hatfield  Ernest  Isaacs.  Robert 
E    Leipheimer.  Harris  A    Linder.  Ray  H.  Mac- 
Sorley.    Steven    M     Mark.    Marlene    J.    Mayo, 
George  McCeney.  Carolyn  D.  McCreesh.  Keith 
W.  Nel-on.  Fred  Nicklason,  Kenn  W.  Olson. 
David  G.  Orr.  Jaxnes  R.  Parker.  Gale  E.  Peter- 
son. Righton  Robertson.  Jr  .  Leonard  S.  Rod- 
berg,    D.uid    A.    Shannon.    Joe    Max    Smith. 
David    S.     Sparks,    Tommy    R.    Thompson. 
Thomas    Turnage.    Leopold    Walder,    Charles 
Ward.    William    H     Williams.   Richard    Wool. 
Matthew  Tarczower.  and  Eli  Zaretsky. 
Other  institutions 
Thea  Brullernian.  Luclle  M.  Burt.s.  WilUam 
D.    Donahoo.    Jerome    D     Prf.nk.    Beverly    C 
Lcerch,  William  W   O'Connor,  and  Michael  J. 
Peach. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Teachers 
Eleanor   Golden.   Rafe   M.   loome.   Michael 
Idoine,  Elizabeth  M  Miller,  Douglas  Osborne, 
Edward  J.  Sanger,  and  Micheline  Schmitt. 
Amherst  College 
Cerdla  W.  Barnes,  Hugh  Hawkins.  N.  Cor- 
van   Levin.   Jr..    Jerrold    Maddox.   Leo    Marx. 
Donald  S  Pitkin.  Winifred  Remander.  Norton 
Starr.  Carroll  S.  Warne.  Carroll  W.  Westfall. 
Keny  I.  Yost.  Jr. 

Simmons  College 
Frederick  Andfn^on.  P.  R  Bloom.  Laura 
C.  Colvin.  Jean  Cotton.  Dorothea  P. 
Dutra.  T.  G  Ederstem.  Betty  R  Erland- 
son.  Janet  L  Fisher.  Richard  Preedman. 
Jordan  M.  Goldberg.  Kenneth  Greene.  Bar- 
bara C.  Halev.  EUa-ior  L  Hali.  I.  S.  Hartman. 
Bruce  C  Hawthorne.  Lord  M.  Hopkins.  Jo- 
seph L.  Hozid.  Larime  Hubbard.  John  C. 
Hunter  William  C  Kahl.  Jane  Kallaus.  Leon- 
ard Kir-ch,  Kenneth  P.  Kister. 

T  Lange,  Lawrence  L  Lsnger.  Rold 
S.  Leonard,  Joseph  T  Leverich.  Charles  R. 
Mackey.  William  M  Manly.  Josephine  P. 
Milburn.  Caxroil  P.  Miles.  George  W.  Nichie. 
Emlllana  P.  Noether.  Leo  J.  Parente,  David 
Perry.  Jovce  K.  Perry.  QuenUn  R.  Petersen, 
C  Richard  Rohrljerg  Barbara  Shapiro.  Ruth 
J.  Solberg.  Richard  C.  Sterne.  Wylie  Sypher. 
Roy  M  Tollefson,  Robert  C.  Vernon. 
Other  institiitionf- 
John  Ahlin.  Abraham  Blum.  Dwight  Bol- 
inger,  Milton  Budoff.  George  Camara,  Allen 
K  Charnow.  N.  D.  Chrlstodouleas.  Geraldlne 
L.  Connor.  Vern  Country.  Philip  R.  Craig. 
Betty  Davidson.  Samuel  Davidson.  Stephen 
Ellenbuig.  Paul  Ellison,  Wolfgang  B.  Plelsch- 
mann.  Stephen  Oilman.  Sol  Gittleman.  Mal- 
colm Goldstein,  Charles  W.  Goodell,  Richard 
A,  Hamilton.  Robert  Harrison,  Alan  Heln. 
Muriel  Hirt.  David  J.  Holden.  William  M. 
Kane.  John  D.  Lar.dstreet. 

Gilbert  Lawell.  Allan  Leltman.  Mark 
Levensky.  S.  E.  Luria.  Zella  Luria.  Eunith 
Melcher.'  Prank  Enos  Mello,  Victor  Meyrlch. 
Mario  Moffa,  Edwin  Moise,  Charles  G,  Nel- 
son Peter  Neumeyer,  Duane  Paluska,  Hilary 
Putnam,  Ruth  Anna  Putnam,  Marshall 
Rachleff  Andrew  R.  Raposa,  B.  L.  Reld,  Irving 
Richter,  Miriam  Sajkovic,  Edwin  M.  Schur. 
John  J.  Stachel.  Dirk  J.  Struik.  Frank  A.  War- 
ren. Sidney  Wasserman. 

MICHIGAN 

Teachers 
Marylea  Bonucchl.  Judy  Borenzwelg,  Rol- 
and Bossenbrock.  George  M.  Bouse.  Rex  P. 
Brown.  Charles  Cheng.  Judy  Cheng,  Eugene 
D   Cummins,  William  P.  Davis.  Johnnie  De- 
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Bernard  Michael  J.  Delehanty,  Peter  J.  Don- 
ohue  Gl!  Hamilton,  Wlllard  Kendall.  Jr., 
Patricia  Krawczynsky.  Robert  M.  McCann, 
Elizabeth  D.  McEvoy.  Darwin  Mulr,  Patricia 
Murphy,  Robert  E.  Olsen,  Antony  Russo, 
James  M.  Sttad,  Evelyn  Sell,  Raymond 
Shoviltz.  Huron  Smith.  Jr.,  Hamle  Sonqulst, 
Lyn  Marie  Tolhurst,  Judith  Walter. 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ivan  Aron,  Larry  Hochman,  Helen  Isaac- 
son Stuart  A.  Karabenlck,  Jerold  S.  Lower. 
Richard  W.  Sroges,  James  Walter,  Ruth  Wels- 
berg.  M.  Paul  Willis. 

Macomb  Community  College 
Dennis  M.  Ambo,  Donald  V.  Bauden,  Lil- 
lian H.  Bauden,  Sylvane  E.  Bernardl,  Albert 

E.  Chabot. Kendall,  Bruce  L.  Sanders. 

Michjgjn   State    University 
Pat  Doyle,  Bert  Garsco.  Robert  L.  Green. 
Theodore  Guinn.  Herzog.  Edward  In- 
graham.  John  J.  Masterson,  J.  Wilson  Myers. 
Robert  Washerman. 

Wayne  State  University 
Graham  Adam  Jr..  James  Arnquiit.  Alan 
Barr  Ernst  Benjamin.  Judith  Benjamin, 
Trim'  Blssell,  Esther  M.  Broner,  Sandra  A. 
Broner,  Robert  Buclceye,  Ceclle  E.  Gary,  Nor- 
man R.  Carv.  B.irbar.i.  c:-.:'.sin,  Gerald  Cnasin, 
Arthur  J.  Field.  Eugo.ie  Fox,  Harold  Fromm 
Donald  B.  Gibson,  David  HerreshoEf,  Daniel 
Hughes,  Murray  Jackson. 

Ctinstopher  Jounson.  Russell  Johiison, 
Elinor  R.  Keeney,  James  H.  Keeney,  Philip 
J  Klukoff,  John  F.  LalTey,  David  A.  Lotha- 
nier  P  lul  Lowlnger,  Edward  Lurie,  Ed'Vard 
A  Mori".  Jr.,  Emile  A.  Newcomb,  Richard 
Place.  Norman  Pollack,  Richard  Relnltz.  Har- 
vey Robb,  G.  P.  Rubensteln,  Wally  Shan- 
brom.   Stanlev   Shapiro,   William   P.  Shuter, 

Small,  Paul  Sporn,  Leo  Sroher,  Athan 

Theodarls,  Hugh  Whipple. 

University   of    Michigan 
David    C.    Cowley.   Edward    Geffner.    Ellen 
Ueffner,   Julien   Gendell.   Tnomas   F.   Mayer. 
Arthur  J.  Schwartz. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

St.    Paul   Sciiool 

Richard  L.  Aiken,  Tliomas  R.  Barrett,  Paul 
L  Giles.  Peter  S.  Godfrey,  Mary  M.  A.  Hart. 
Warren  O.  Hulser,  Nicholas  V.  M.  Kip,  Dri:>s 
Knickerbocker.  Richard  H.  Lederer.  Rufus 
K  Marsh.  Gerard  A.  Paradis,  George  R 
Smith.  Daniel  Stuckay.  Gerry  E.  Studds.  U. 
R.  Welles  Jr. 

Otlier  institutions 

Marilyn  Blume.  Hubert  Damon,  David  El- 
liott Joyce  Palmer  Fuller.  Norma  A.  Gard- 
ner. Ruth  H.  Oleskey.  Harry  N.  Schelber.  Ed 
Strauss.  Thelma  W.  Zankowskl. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Teachers 
Blanche  F.  Allen.  Charles  A.  Allen.  Chris- 
tina A.  Asher,  Frank  L.  Asher,  Carol  V.  Atney. 
Ida  Berh.ish.  Elizabeth  B.irtsch,  Catherine 
I  Bordman.  Daphne  Borsl,  EmUla  Borsl. 
Rose  Brashear.  Carol  Brownsteln,  Lillian 
Chameldes.  Barbara  Cunningham.  Benja- 
min DeLeon.  Sadie  A.  DeLeon.  Esse  K.  Du- 
Bow.  Frances  Dorlo.  Daniel  Fldlow.  David 
Freedman,  Ro.se  Freedman,  Mary  Fried- 
lander.  Janice  R.  Gerber.  Donald  J.  Gilbert. 
Joanne  S.  Goldmxui.  Rita  Greenfield,  Cathe- 
rine Hess.  Allan  I.  K.\ssoy.  Victor  Klein.  Ken- 
neth Koppel.  John  B.  Mancuso,  Joseph  D. 
Marotta.  Abraham  Muslin.  Herman  Nash, 
Leonard  Pelrro,  Nan  Rapfogel,  Esther  Sch- 
echter.    Charlotte    Schoen 


Helen  Throp.  Sylvester  Van  Oort.  Hlldegarde 
B.  Walls.  Arlene  L  Weber,  Norma  Wiener, 
Sadie  B.  Yuker. 

Drew    University 
Samuel   Abrams,  John  W.  Blcknell,   Alice 
P.    Carse.    Charles   Courtney,   Ruth    Domln- 
covlch,  David  M.  Graybeal,  Bernard  Greens- 
pan,   .  Barbara  McKenzle,  J.  Paul 

Sample V,  Calvin  L.  Skaggs,  PhlUp  J.  Tract, 


John  M.  Warner,  Roger  W.  Wescott,  Grange 
Woolley. 

FairUHgh  Dickinson  University 

Martin   Erin,   S.   Browne.   Peter   J. 

Cassimatis,  Jean  Christie,  Frank  G-  pav''-"*' 
John  W.  Elston,  Sol  Fanshel.  Dorothea  Hubin. 
Richard     C.    Lustig,     Unlco     J.     VloU,     Dan 

Warshaw. 

Monmouth  CoUege 

Bernard  Aptekar,  Ronald  Aronson,  Richard 
Damashek,   Murray  Lcvlne,  David   S.   Llfson, 

J,ames  D.  McGowan,  A.  Watkins. 

Newark  State  CoUege 

Robert  P.  Allen,  George  T.  Burit  Jr.,  Carol 
B  Cade,  Miriam  G.  D'Aponte,  Barbara  Fisher, 
Walt  Fisher,  Dorothy  Goldberg,  Pearl  Green- 
berg  Albert  S.  Hill,  Arthur  Jonas,  David  W. 
Jones,  Leda  Kamell,  Susan  G.  Marchand, 
Michael  Metger,  Richard  J.  Nichols,  Alec  N tc- 
olesen,  Zlta  Norwalk-Polsky.  Irene  P.  Relt- 

snyder.    Elizabeth    Sanders, Sapter- 

steln.  Goodwin  Watson. 

Paterson  State  University 

Franklin  C.  AlUston,  Adam  Berkley,  Joan 
R  Bettauer,  Sanford  Clarke,  Mary  C.  Davidow. 
Don  A  Edwards.  John  Fulton,  Vlrgle  Granger, 
James  Houston.  Fort  P.  Manno,  Herbert  Ray- 
mond. John  P.  Ruden,  Lucille  Sadwlth.  Mon- 
roe  L.  Splvak,   Daniel  Sugarmun,   Marcia  R. 

Williams. 

Princeton  University 

Ralph  Abraham,  Valentine  Bargmann.  Paul 
P  Baum  Jean  Pierre  Cauvm.  Lam.ir  Cecil  Jr., 
Benjamin  J.  Cohen,  Daniel  Dupecher.  Alban 
Fordone,  Cyril  M.  Franks,  John  R.  GlUe.  Shel- 
don Hackney.  Leon-Francois  HotTman.  Jmnes 
E    Irby    Richard   Jontry,   Edmund  L.   King. 

Stephen  Llchtenbaum,  Vlcante  Llorens, 
Donald  G.  Mathews,  Arno  J.  Mayer  Serge 
Meleuc,  Gerard  Montbertrand,  Susan  R.  New- 
man Edward  Nelson,  Frederic  OBrady.  Wil- 
liam Savers,  John  Schreckcr,  John  Seymour. 
Martin  "silverstein.  Mart  Skowronek.  Larry 
smith,  Jane  M.  Steere,  S.  J.  S^ein  Dennis 
Sullivan,  Karl  David  Ulttl,  Norman  J.  Weiss. 
Bostwick  F.  Wyman. 

Rutgers  University 

Gerald  Bertin.  Werner  W.  Boehn.  Leonard 
N  Brown.  Yvonne  L.  Fraley.  Leslie  H.  Krtegrr, 
Mark  B  Krlstal,  Arnold  Krupat,  Maxjorie 
Murphy  Samuel  Neuchatz,  Alicia  Ostriker. 
Claire  Roseniield.  Julius  Samuels,  D.  Richard 
Schiffman,  Lawrence  Shulman.  Morton 
Sloane. 

Upsala  College 

Roger  Boraas,  Lewis  W.  Brandt,  M. 

Brown.  Delbert  L.  Earisman.  Bernard  G.  Far- 
is  Eben  I.  Johnson,  Carol  Keon,  James  J. 
McRoy  Barbara  Perlmutter.  Gerald  Robblns. 

'c.  Roth  Jr..  Victor  Schermer,  James 

H  Stam.  Donald  R.  Swanson,  Richard  Toen- 

slng. Walhausse.  Wolfgang  M.  Zucker. 

Other  Institutions 

George  J.  Yevlc.  Howard  D.  Perlmutter. 

NEW    YORK 

Teachers 

Arthur  Aaron,  M.  Aaron,  Ruth  Abbey,  Al- 
vln  Abelack,  Joan  Abelack,  Julie  Abowitt, 
Ruth  Abrahams.  Estelle  Abrahamson, 
Blanche  Abram,  Joan  D.  Abrams,  Ruth 
Abrams,  Vera  R.  Abrams,  Murray  Abramsky, 
Martin  A.  Abramson,  Evelyn  Abt,  Arleen 
Abzug,  Gloria  D.  Ackerman,  Mary  Lee 
Adams.  Myra  Abashko.  Charlotte  R.  Adel- 
man.  Alva  Adelson.  Hazel  Adelson.  Leonne 
Adelson,  Sandra  Adlckes,  Preyda  N.  Adler, 
Arnold  AdofT.  Blenvenida  Adomo,  Joan  Agin. 

Salvatore  V.  A;2to.  Elizabeth  Stephen  Alello. 
Everlt   Also.   Mary   Rose   Aks,   Mario   Albert, 

Roy  Albert, ■  Ray  Alden,  — - — 

Aldersor,    Elizabeth    Alelnkoff,   Alex, 


Hortese  Alexander.  George  S.  Alexlo,  Harry 
Allan.  Lucia  AUe.  Pat  Aller,  Cecelia  Alli- 
son, A.  Altes. Altman,  Rhoda  Altman. 

Barbara  Alweis,  Frank  Alwels,  David  K.  An- 
derson, E.  Anderson,  lona  Anderson,  J.  W. 
Anderson. 


Marian  Anderson,  T.  Anderson,  Phyllis  An- 
drews, Helen  H.  Angeli,  Howard  Anger,  Je- 
rome Anger,  Frances  Annenberg,  Billie 
Anshen,  Clara  Antln,  Evelyn  Antman,  David 
Anton.  E.  Antonovsky.  Maxlne  L.  Antonsen, 
Jean  M.  Anyon,  Ruth  Apfelbaum,  Elaine 
Appel.  Robert  Appel,  Samuel  I.  Appeil,  Ken- 
neth Aran.  Ro.e  B.  Arenal.  Dorothy  B.  Arlola. 
Peter  Arnold. 

Marilyn  Aronson.  Michael  Asch,  Gertrtide 
Asher,  Ann  Ashley,  Julia  Ashley,  M.  Asnis, 
Edmund  D.  Assante,  David  Atkins.  Minerva 
P.  Atkins,  Bernice  Auerbach,  Natalie  Auer- 
bach,  Shirley  Auerbach,  Helen  Auffermann, 
Gail  August,  Albert  Auster,  Brenda  Avery, 
Annie  Avilovlch,  Carole  Avnl,  Ruth  I.  Axel- 
rad,  Glnny  Bach,  Louis  Bachner,  Blossom 
Backal,  Sylvia  Bader. 

Jennie  Baer,  Mrs.  William  Bailey,  Sydney 
Balman,  Margaret  C,  Balrd,  Barbara  Baker, 
Steven  Baker,  Marilyn  Bakun,  Nancy  Bala- 
ban,  Priscilla  Balch,  R.  Balelta,  John  A.  Bal- 
lard. Wanda  R.  Ballard.  Robert  H.  Balongn, 
Freda  B.  Baiter,  Cleo  Banks,  Augusta  Banner, 
Karen  Barandes,  Al  Baranor.  Llsner  Baranof, 
Donald  Barash.  Rita  Bardsll.  Lorelle  Baraz, 
Kay  Barudla,  Sarah  Barber,  Ruhl  Barids, 
Anna  Barley,  Katherine  M.  Barnes.  Sylvia  R. 
Barnett,  Anna  H.  Baron,  Melvin  Baron,  Ellen 
Balr,  Albert  Barracano. 

Everard  Barrett,  Norman  Barrlsh.  Edward 
Barry,  Barbara  Barshay,  Edward  Barney, 
Kenneth  H.  Barton.  Bernard  Bass.  Norman  L. 
Bass.  Linda  Ba.sllan.  Patricia  Baublitz.  Jason 
N.  Bauch.  Albert  Frank  Bauer,  Bernice  A. 
Bauer,  Heinz  C.  Bauer,  Betty  Baum.  Newton 
Baum.  Norma  H.  Baum,  Ben  Bauman,  Zaph- 
rirah  J.  Bauman.  Ida  Baumbach,  George 
Bauries,  Lee  Baxandall,  Rosalyn  Baxandall. 
Lottie  Bayar,  Minna  E.  Bayer,  Wllma  B.  K. 
Beaman,  Irving  Bechky.  Lillian  Beck,  Evelyn 
Becker. 

Jerrv  Becker.  Norma  Becker.  Paul  Becker, 
Jon  Beckjurd,  K.  W.  Beckman,  Martin  BedeU. 
Beatrice  Beder,  Barbara  P.  Beer.  Ellssa  Behar, 
Laney  Behar,  Ruth  Behar,  Helen  Beiderman. 
Abe  Beller.  Allan  Bellin,  Arnold  Bellush. 
Erika  Ben-David.  Gladys  Bender,  Sally  H. 
Bender,  Martin  Benis,  Don  Benjamin,  Wil- 
liam Benjamin,  Pay  L.  Bennett,  Gerald  Beno- 
witz,  Judith  Benowitz,  Marcia  Benowltz, 
Edna  S.  Benson,  Terese  Berall,  Margery  F. 
Bercuson,  Lena  Berdan,  David  Berey,  Arlene 
Berg. 

Ruth  Bergenthal,  Blanche  Berger,  David 
Bergcr,  Eric  Berger,  Pearl  F.  Berger,  Fannie 
Bergman.  Sam  Bergman,  Henry  Berkman, 
Frieda  Berllant,  Lawrence  Berliner.  Mary  K 
Berliner,  Anna  Berman,  Jill  S.  Berman,  Re- 
becca Berman,  Sheila  Berman,  Sylvia  Ber- 
man, Marlette  Bermowltz,  Ruth  Bernards. 
Jerome  Berner,  Annette  Bernstein.  Gloria 
Bernstein.  J.  Bernstein,  Marion  Bernstein, 
Mary  Bernstein,  Mary  Bernstein,  Muriel  Bern- 
stein, Sara  Bernstein.  Janet  Berntsen,  Edith 
Bers,  Frank  Bertrand,  Emlle  Beux.  Stewart 
Blaler,  Jerome  Blaly,  Sarah  Bialy,  EllH 
Biderson. 

William  J.  Blel,  William  C.  BlUotte,  Anne 
Binder,  Madeleine  Blnl,  K.  Birchwood,  VKlen 
Blss,  Gloria  Blackman,  L.  Blackman,  Tlllle  8, 
Blacksln,  Edward  Blaine,  Ruth  M.  Blaine, 
Joan  Blair,  J.  Blake,  Jamo  Blake.  Joan  Blake, 
Efrom  I.  Blank,  Minnie  Blank.  Susan  Blank. 
M.  Blatt,  Theodore  Bleecker,  Elaine  Blel,  Ar- 
lene Blelch,  Harriet  Blelch.  John  B.  Blennln- 
ger,  Helen  Blesser.  Ell  BUtman.  Alice  BUtzer, 
Edith  Bloch,  Ellen  Bloch,  Bessie  Blond.  Alan 
Bloom,  Esther  Bloom,  Evelyn  Bloom,  Jul« 
Bloom.  Martha  Bloom.  Murray  Bloom,  Naomi 
Bloom,  George  R.  Blouln,  Barbara  Blourock 
Diana  Blue.  Hilda  Blum.  Hannah  Blumberg. 
Frank  Blume,  Jack  Blumenthal,  Patrlcl* 
Blumert. 

Shirley  Bobrow,  Norma  Bock,  Jerome  Bod- 
kin, Walter  Bogan,  Navy  Bogln,  Dorotby 
Bolgen.  B.  BoUtzer,  Ida  Bonnano.  Irma  Bond. 
Leslie  Bondel,  Susan  Bonhomme,  Anita 
Bookey,  M.  Bookman,  Samuel  A.  Boor,  Leon- 
ard Borensteln,  L.  Borg.  A.  Borgersen,  Ed- 
ward E.  Borok,  Albert  C.  Bosett.  HlUard  P 
Boss,  Bernard  Boston,  Joseph  Botkin,  Lleby 
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Bouchard,  Joan  Bower,  Mitzl  Bowman. 

Cindy  Boyd.  Harold  Boyer.  Leonard  Boyer, 
Uadelin  E.  Boyer,  Sondra  Boyer,  Margaret  A, 
Bovle  John  P.  Bozzone,  LUUan  Braat,  Fran- 
ce 'b  Bradley,  Helen  Bralnln,  Yvonne 
Braithwalte,  Leila  Brand,  Marilyn  Brandee, 
Bertha  Brandon.  Evelyn  Brandon,  Gary 
Brandwein,  Portia  T.  Brathwaite,  Murray 
Braunstein,  Sumner  Braunsteln,  Barbara 
Breakstone,  Susan  N.  Breen,  N.  Breltbart, 
Stanley  Brelte. 

Ella  Breltman,  Melvin  Brenner,  W.  Brenner, 
Hazel  Brlckman,  Carol  Brier.  Nancy  Brlgham, 
Jane  Brill,  Max  Brlmberg,  Ruthe  Brlmberg, 
Carol  E.  Bristol,  Harold  Brodbar,  Selma  Brod- 
tjar  Byron  Broderlck,  Judith  Brodkin,  Max 
0  Brodsky,  Burton  S.  Brody.  Charlotte 
Brody,  Gordon  Bromberg,  Murray  Bromberg, 
Oscar  Bromberg,  Barr  Bronsteln,  Ed  Brooks, 
Lee  Brooks. 

Leonore  Broslus,  Esther  F.  Brown,  Huntley 
Brown,  Louise  F.  Brown,  Monya  Brown.  Phyl- 
llB  Brown,  Anne  Browne,  Alan  Brussel,  M. 
Bnissel-Smlth.  Imogene  D.  Bryna.  Christine 
Bryant,  Susan  Bucclnno,  W.  Budhos,  Helen 
Bueller,  Alice  Bukberg,  Edna  M.  Bullock, 
Sandra  Bunln,  Dora  Burke,  Doris  Burns.  H, 
Burns,  Harriet  H.  Burton,  James  E.  Burton. 
Jane  Burton,  Vivian  Burton,  D.  Bushen,  Doris 
Bushwick.  Josefa  Bussl,  Susan  E.  Butler,  Alva 
Buxenbaum,  Una  Buxenbaum,  Sadie  By  num. 

Esther  Bvrd. 

Catherine  Blng  Lipkln,  Paula  Llpkln,  Carol 
Upman  (1),  Carol  Llpman  (2),  Linda  V.  Llp- 
nack,  Dorothy  Lipnlck,  William  Llpnlck,  Rose 
Uppe,  Alice  Llppman,  Aaron  Lipton,  Ed  Lip- 
ton,  Henry  Lipton,  Victor  Lipton,  Norma  Llss, 
Adele  S.  Llthauer,  Fannie  Htwln,  Claudia 
Loftls,  Ed  Lohr,  Florence  London,  Marlon 
London,  Barry  Long,  Violet  E.  Long,  Florence 
P.  Looks,  Jacob  Lorber,  George  Losche.  Noel 
Louis,  Lewis  E.  Love,  Barbara  Loveland.  Elgin 
Lowe.  Abraham  Lubelsky,  Hilda  Lubiner, 
Prances  L.  Lucas. 

Dave  Ludmer,  Adele  Ludwlg,  Judith  Lud- 
wlg.  Edward  Luhtz,  Bessie  Lumnitz,  George 
Lunn,  Jacob  J.  Lurla,  Miriam  Luria,  Florence 
Lurlea,  Ruth  Lustbader,  Gloria  Lustig,  Bar- 
bara Lydon,  Georglanna  Lynn,  Vivian  Mac- 
Crisken.  Douglas  MacDonald,  Ronald  C. 
Mace.  Herb  Machowsky,  Glenn  Mack,  M.  W. 
Mack.  Rita  J.  Mack,  Roslyn  Mack,  Rod  Mac- 
Senzie. 

Carl  Maddalena.  Miguel  A.  Madrid.  Herbert 
Magldson,  Robert  J.  MagUano,  Allen  Magnus, 
Morris  Mailman.  Ann  B.  Maltles.  Sarah  Mal- 
»1,  Joseph  W.  Malewsky.  Llla  Makamal.  Carl 
Makawer.  Esther  Malament.  Frances  Maiden, 
Paul  Males,  Stanley  Males,  Ellen  Matfl,  Bella 
Malhika,  loa  Malkln,  Louis  Malkin,  Erma 
Malloy,  Jessie  C.  Maltz,  Edwin  V.  Manchester. 
Jean  Mandelbaum,  Freda  Manfred,  George 
Manley,  Archie  Mann. 

Susan  Mannheim,  Beverly  Manning,  J. 
Mannone,  James  M.  Mannus,  Thelma  Mans- 
aeld,  Felice  Manzalll,  Rhoda  Marantz,  Sam- 
uel A.  Marantz,  Nicole  Marchand,  Yvette 
Marchard,  Arnold  Marcus,  Daniel  Marcus, 
Edith  Keller  Marcus,  Estner  Marcus,  Judith 
Marcus,  Kate  Marcus,  Linda  Marcus,  Mildred 
Majcus,  MolUe  Marcus,  Ray  Marcus,  Ruth 
Marcus,  Kathryn  Margin,  Irene  MargoUes, 
Mrs.  MargoUes,  Oarole  Margolin,  Beth  M. 
M&rgolis,  Blanche  Margolls, 

I.  Tonl  MarguUes,  Judy  Margulles,  Lillian 
Margulles,  Mae  C.  Margulles,  David  Mar- 
gulles, John  A,  Mariana,  Rose  Marten,  Ben- 
jamin M.  Marlnuccl,  Edna  Mark,  Bruce 
Markens,  Ella  Markens.  Thelma  Markfield, 
Nathan  Marks,  Edith  Marlowe,  Judith  Maron, 
Victor  B.  Marrow,  Sue  Marsa.  Alice  Marsh, 
Peter  Marsh,  Betty  Marshall,  Faith  Marshall, 
Roy  Marshak.  Joseph  Martin,  Minnie  J.  Mar- 
tin, Rosalyn  Martin,  Mary  M.  Martini,  Re- 
becca Martz,  Matt  Maslello,  Jacqueline  Mas- 
key,  Seymour  Masler.  Oscar  Mass. 

Beth  Massey,  Jennie  D.  Mastropaolo.  Juan 
B.  Mateu.  Anna  R.  Matlin,  Michael  D.  Mat- 
thew, Yolanda  Matthias,  Norma  Malzkln, 
Ruth  Mauro,  Bonnie  Max,  Carmen  G.  May, 
Vivian  Mayer,  Aaron  Mayeroff,  Margot  Mayo. 


Matilda  Mayorkas,  Benjamin  Mazen,  Henri- 
etta Mazen,  Barbara  Mazur,  Mary  McAulay, 
Ellen  McCatty,  Barbara  McCloskey,  Richard 
McConchle,  Joan  McCoppln,  Elaine  McCoy, 
Charles  B.  McCraw,  Carole  J.  McCully,  M. 
McDougald,  Lois  McGukln,  Alphonso  Mc- 
Gruder,  Michael  McKenna.  Roz  McKeown, 
Thomas  McKlnney.  Marilyn  McLaren.  Wil- 
liam A.  McMahon,  Donald  B.  McMllllan, 
Gladys  McNatt,  John  D.  McNeil,  PrlsclUa  Mc- 
Whorter,  Gladys  Mechanic,  Peter  Mechanich. 
Amy  Mednick,  Michael  Meeham,  R.  Mehl- 
man,  Lillian  P.  Melor. 

Nancy  Byrne.  Sidney  Cabin,  Emll  Caccavo, 
Albert  Calabro,  Edith  Calabro,  Barbara  Cald- 
well, PhylUs  Calechman,  Anthony  J.  Call, 
Jane  Califf,  Marv  Callaghan,  Helen  A.  Callan, 
Lemolne  Callender,  Prlscella  Callender,  Wil- 
fred Callender,  Leona  Cameron,  Bernard  C. 
Cammarata,  Gloria  Cammarata,  E.  Campbell, 
James  B.  Campbell,  James  E.  Campbell,  M.  J. 
Campbell,  Pearl  Campbell.  Kenneth  F.  Can- 
field,  Joseph  Cantone,  Thomas  Cappucio, 
Bernard  Carneol,  Marian  Carpenter,  Howard 
B.  Carron,  Prank  Caruccl,  Angelo  Caruso, 
Cecilia  Cascio,  Clara  R.  Case. 

Judith  Case,  Prancesca  Cash,  Naomi  Beta 
Cassagnol,  Janet  Castro,  TolUe  Caution,  Jr., 
Judith  M.  Cerny.  Lionel  Chagrin,  George  Cha- 
halls,  Herbert  M.  Chalmas,  Lynne  Chaleff, 
Jeanette  Ghalfln,  Letltla  Chamberlain,  Pearl 
Chamberlain  Mlllicent  Chandler,  Gloria 
Channon,  Sam  Chapman,  Florle  Charles,  Hat- 
tie  Charnev,  Margaret  Chase,  Dolores  Chavi- 
ous,  Rita  'Chelimsky,  Carl  Cherkls,  Helen 
Gherney,  Richard  Chernlck,  Merton  Chernoflf. 
Rhoda  Chester,  Beatrice  F.  Chezar,  LlUian 
Childers,  Rose  Chlmchlrian. 

Barbara  Ghozahinoff.  Moses  Chusld,  Mona 
Citron,  Sylvia  Clvin,  Michael  S.  Clamen,  Mary 
Jean  Clarence,  James  Clark,  Naomi  Clark,  Al- 
lan Hugh  Clarke,  Milton  Clarke.  Selwart 
Clarke.  Yvonne  Clarke,  Sydney  Clemens.  Ju- 
dith H.  Cobb.  Edwin  S.  Cobert,  Marilyn  Co- 
bert,  Ray  Cocoros,  Carol  P.  Cohan,  Arlene  G. 

Cohen. 

Carl  Cohen,  Carol  Cohen,  David  Cohen, 
Dean  Cohen,  Eve  Cohen,  Evelyn  S.  Cohen, 
Gerard  S.  Cohen.  Hartley  Cohen,  Helen  Co- 
hen, Hyman  R,  Cohen,  Jack  K.  Cohen,  Jo- 
sepha  L.  Cohen,  Judith  Cohen,  June  B.  Co- 
hen. Lucille  Cohen,  Marlon  G.  Cohen,  Martin 
Cohen,  Myron  Cohen,  N,  Cohen,  Nathan  Co- 
hen, Norman  Cohen,  Rosalyn  Cohen,  Sara 
Cohen. 

Allene  Melsel,  Murray  Metselman,  Carmen 
A.  Mejuto,  Harvey  Melcer,  Deborah  Mollis, 
Anita  Mellow,  Virginia  C.  Mells,  Helen  Mein- 
Ick,  Michael  Meltzer,  Peter  Melzer,  Isobel 
Mendelson,  Susan  Mendelson,  Ronald  Menlst, 
Charlotte  Ment,  EUiot  Mergel,  Marlluz  Mer- 
melstein,  Linda  Meshaloff,  Frank  Metcalf, 
Madallne  Metelitz.  Susan  Metz.  Margaret 
Meyer.  Marv  Lea  Meyersohn.  Ann  Meyrich. 
Marlon  S.  Mevrich,  Cella  Michaels,  Thomas 
Micklow.  David  Middleman.  Marie  Midlaw. 
Alfred  Milazzo,  Joanne  Milazzo,  Toby  Mllberg, 
Maureen  Mlletta,  Stuart  B.  Milgrlm,  Glenda 
Millendorf,  Alfred  G.  Miller,  Anne  Miller, 

B.  Miller,  Bernard  S.  Miller,  Charles  Mil- 
ler, David  D.  Miller,  Edward  Miller,  Eliza- 
beth Miller,  Gall  Miller,  Gerald  Miller,  Gret- 
chen  K.  Miller,  Herbert  Miller,  Jeanette  D. 
Miller,  Madeline  Miller,  Madelyn  Miller,  Mari- 
lyn Miller,  Robert  Miller  (1),  Robert  Miller 
(2),  Virginia  H.  Miller,  Flora  Millet,  Samuel 
A,  Mllliken,  Samuel  A.  MlUman,  Toby  Mills. 
Helen  Mlntus,  Philip  Mlntz,  Marian  Mlra, 
Carmen  Miranda.  Nancy  Mirra,  Susan  Mir- 
sky,  Mlnda  Mlshken,  Alex  Mitchell,  Permy 
Mitchell,  Raymond  Mltton. 

Jean  S.  Moldovan,  Dagoberto  Molerlo, 
Phyllis  Molho,  Murtel  MoUn,  David  S.  Molnla, 
Arthur  Monaco,  Lillian  Monello,  Henry  Mon- 
roe, Mona  Monroe,  Linda  J,  Monssen,  Bruce 
Moody,  A.  Patricia  Moore,  William  E.  Moore, 
Mabel  Morand,  Morris  Morchan,  Richard  C. 
Morrell,  Cara  May  Morgenroth,  Sidney  H. 
Morlson,  Lewis  M.  Moroze,  Alexander  Morra, 
Patrtcia  Morris,  Peter  Morris,  Sellna  Morris, 
Svlvla  Morrison. 

William  E.  Morrison,  Jane  Morrlssey,  Mir- 


iam Morse.   Andrena  Morton,  Greer  Morton. 
Evelyn  R.  Moses,  Alfred  Moskowltz,  Phina  P. 
Moskowltz.   Sidney   Moskowltz.  Diane   Moss, 
Andrew  Mossa,  Linda  Most,  Rena  C.  Mottel. 
Minnie   R.   Motz,   Barbara   A.   Mulr,   Thomas 
Mullee,  Thomas  F.  Mulligan,  Donald  T,  Mur- 
phy.   Nan    Murphv.    Robert    Murphy.    Betty 
Mtirray,    Samuel    Murray,    Steven    Murray, 
Blanche  Muscaline.  Dennis  Must,  Eva  Myers, 
Ruby  Nachwalter,  Harriet  Nack,  James  Nack. 
Sara  Anne  Naddell,  Ruth  Nadel,  Nathaniel 
Nadler,  Susan  Nadler,  Ethel  C    Nagel.  Norma 
Nagel,  Gregory  Naiarian,  Sonla  Nalven,  Arnold 
Nash,  Isaac  Nash,  L.  Nash,  Ruth  Nash,  Shir- 
ley  Nash.   William  Nash.  Ann  Nasi,  LllUan 
Nathanson.  Lucille  G.  Natkins,  Irwin  Natov. 
Ronl  Natov,  Meryl  P.   Nateill.  Shirley  Nay- 
mark   M.  Nechemias.  Edith  Needleman,  Bea- 
Uice  Nelson,  Carolyn  Nelson,  Marie  Nelson. 
Max  Nelson,  Robert  Nelson,  Muriel  Neren- 
berg,   Marlon  Nestanponer,  Esther  Neuman, 
Sylvia  Neuman,  Barbara  Neuwirth,  James  W. 
Newell,  Marion  Newell,  Anne  Newman,  David 
Newman,  Frances  Neu^-man,  Isldor  Newman, 
Joan  Newman,  Morton  L.  Newman.  Renee  K. 
Newman,  Sheila  Nevrman.  Jessica  Newmark, 
Robert    S.    Newton,    Douglas    H.    Nicholas, 
Ethel  B.  Nichols,  Ilene  A.  Nichols,  David  B. 
Nicholson  III,   Michael   J.  Nlgro.  Ted  Nord- 
man     David    Norflus,    Magda    North,    Freda 
Novick,     Martha     Novick,     Rose     Nurnberg. 
Norma   O.    Nurse,   Edith    Nussdorf,   Richard 
Hydegger,   Caroline   Obadiah,    Susan   Oblow, 
Benedetto  Occhlogrosse. 

Sharon  Cohen.  Susan  Cohen,  Toby  Cohen, 
Helen  Cohn,  Peggy  Cole,  Sylvia  Cole,  Alice  E. 
Coleman  Dorothy  Coleman,  Viola  Colepaugh, 
Anne  R.  Colford,  Barbara  A.  Colgan.  Bruce  D. 
Colin,  Nester  Colon-O'Neill.  Seth  Coltoff, 
Miml  Comerchero,  Jeremy  Comlns,  Louise 
Coniglio  Raymond  Conlon,  Edna  G.  Conrad, 
Chris  Constance,  R.  Contreras.  Clark  Cook, 
Shelley  Cook.  William  D.  Cook,  G.  Cooke. 
Beverly  Cooper.  Lilv  Cooper.  Marcia  R  Coop- 
er, Martin  Cooper.  Michele  Cooper.  Renee  P, 
Cooper,  Rose  Cooper, 

Ruth  L.  Cooper,  William  Cooper.  Prank 
Copeland.  Ethel  Coplon,  Raymond  Coppell. 
Rita  Coren.  Phihp  Corner,  Carmel  Cornfield, 
James  Corwln,  Ruth  Corwln.  Judith  Ann 
Costa.  Burnchllde,  Costanza,  Frank  J.  Cos- 
tello.  Samuel  R.  Costello,  Jean  C.  Cott.  An- 
drew Courtnev.  Rebecca  Coven.  Helen  C.  Cov- 
ington. Jane  Craig,  Walter  Crain.  Ann  Crary, 
Patricia  C.  Crean.  Lee  Crespi.  Mitchell  Crespl. 
Prances  S.  Grosser,  Louis  C.  Cslgay.  Juana 
Culhane.  Joseph  Cullen.  Anna  Lee  Gulp.  Pat 
Cummings,  Thelma  L.  Cummings.  Russell 
Cunninghair.. 

Edward  J.  Gurran.  Norman  Curtis,  Pat  Cur- 
tis, Anna  Cutler,  Evelyn  Cutler.  Henry  Dabek. 
Cleveland  Da  Costa,  Lillian  Dadow,  R.  A. 
Daphiberg.  Ralph  A.  Dale.  Marilyn  Dallas, 
Ann  Dalv.  Barrie  Daly.  Ethel  Dancis.  Mary 
Daniels.  "Emllv  Daniels,  Prancesca  D'Anna. 
Judith  DanofT.  Lorraine  T.  Danska,  Claire 
Datlof,  Mark  Davey,  Martha  Davey,  Stisan  J. 
Dahlberg,  Ralph  A.  Dale,  Marilyn  Dallae, 
David  Bruce  Davidson.  Mrs.  Bruc?  Davidson, 
Joel  Davidson,  Shirley  Davidson,  E.  F.  Davis, 
E^•elyn  Davis,  Pranclne  Davis,  James  Davis, 
Karen  Davis,  Richard  S.  Davis,  Ronald  Davis, 
Sidney  Davis,  Suzanne  Davis,  Dena  Dayton, 
Margaret  Debnam,  Mary  B.  De  Deka. 

Ann  Ochs.  Robert  Ochshorn.  Fred  B  Odell, 
Hilda  M.  Ohara,  Annette  W.  Oko.  Rubia  Olf, 
Helene  J.  Oliver,  Raymond  Olsen,  Oscar  Ol- 
shanfky.  Theresa  Olshansky,  Margaret  O'Nell, 
John  O'Neill,  Vivian  O'Neill.  Frieda  Oren- 
steln.  Joan  Oroshnik,  Hilda  Ortega,  Judith 
Ortiz,  Edith  Ortola,  Barry  Oster,  Lucille  Os- 
ten*-eil,  Jack  Ostrager,  Jeanne  Ostriker,  Mur- 
ray I.  Ostrln,  Esther  Ostroff,  S.  Ostrofsky, 
Rhoda  Ostrow.  B.  Ourhlcht,  Ruth  Oxenhorn, 
Hv  Ozer,  L.  Packer,  Lillian  Padow,  Leonard 
Page.  Joseph  Paladlno,  Seymour  Palestln,  Isa- 
bel Paley,  N.  J.  Pallour,  Charlotte  R.  Pann, 
Esther  D.  Panzer.  Diana  Parets,  Mark  Parets, 
Pierre  Parlslen,  David  P,  Parker,  Robert  C. 
Parker.  Yvette  W,  Parker,  Steven  Parrls,  Rich- 
ard Parrlsh, 

J,  Tim  Parson,  Gale  L.  Partoyan,  Ronald 
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Passanante.  James  Pastrelch,  Karen  Pate. 
D.  W.  Patrick.  Barbara  Patrlcola.  Kurr  Paul, 
Robert  Paul.  Vera  Pavone.  Betty  Paysner.  L.  S. 
Pearman.  Hadassah  Pecker.  Sylvia  Pecker. 
Carl  W.  Peetz,  Odessa  Pegus.  Betty  Pendler. 
Eleanor  Penzlner.  Estelle  R  Percell,  Bernard 
Percy.  Joseph  Perez.  Richard  Perez.  Ethel  H. 
Perln.  James  L.  Perkins.  G.  Perllck.  Franklin 
Perlman.  Gerald  Perlman,  Mrs.  Gerald  Perl- 
man.  Leonard  A.  Perlman.  M.  Perlman.  M. 
Perlman,  Rochelle  Perlman. 

Hebert  Perr.  J.  Perrott.  Clara  Perry,  Corlne 
Perry.  Leonard  Perry,  Bary  Persky,  Barry 
Pessln.  Ruth  Peterkln.  Juanlta  Peters.  Ingrld 
Peterson.  Alda  Z.  Petlto.  Irene  B.  Pettlt, 
Richard  I.  Peyton.  Irwin  Pfeffer.  Anne  Phil- 
lips. Betty  Phillips.  Edna  M.  Phillips,  Richard 
Phillips,  Robert  M.  Phillips,  Dorothy  Phlppe, 
Dorothy  Pierce.  Helen  Pierce,  Gertrude 
Plkelny.  Sidney  Pllatsky.  Alice  C.  Pilgrim, 
Sam  Pin.  Joan  R.  Plnard.  Arnold  Pine.  Carol 
Pine.  Gerl  Pine 

Tillle  S.  Pine.  Daniel  A.  Plnkerton.  Philip  J. 
Plnkus.  Elaine  Pinsker.  Leah  S.  Pitt,  Joyce 
Plven.  Lynda  Plant.  S.  Plant.  Donald  Plesnl- 
car.  Berenice  PUskln.  Karen  Plung.  Nathan 
Plung,  L'-on  Polack.  Cecelia  Pollack.  Harvey 
Pollack.  LUa  Pollack.  Max  Pollack.  Ruth  Pol- 
lack, Yvette  Pollack.  Lillian  PoUak,  Gall  Pol- 
lard, Henry  Pollett,  Mark  Polyocan,  Norma 
Pomerantz.  Gerald  Pomeroy.  Edward  D. 
Poole.  LlUle  Pope.  Norma  Poplofsky.  Elsie  Ray 
Poppe,  Joan  H.  Porter.  Mrs  B.  K.  Portnoy, 
Mickey  Portnoy,  Sophie  R.  Posmentler,  Blanca 
Posner,  Laurence  R.  Posner. 

P.  Posocco.  Laura  S.  Poston.  Colleen  Powell. 
Harry  Powers.  Susan  V.  Powers.  Isidore 
Powsner.  Rebecca  Pratt.  Sol  Pred.  Alice  Pren- 
dergast.  Laurence  PrenderRast,  Nan  Prener, 
Joyce  Prenner.  Frieda  Prensky.  G.  Prentice. 
Corlnne  Price.  M.  Price.  Martin  Price.  Naomi 
Price,  Rebecca  J.  Price.  Norma  R.  Prince. 
Burke  Probltsky,  Minnie  B.  Proctor.  Shlzu 
Proctor. 

Marylou  P\itlgnRne.  Patrick  Quagliano. 
Elizabeth  Rablnowltz.  Pearl  B.  Rablnowltz. 
Michael  Radezky.  Cathy  Radln.  Wayne  Rae, 
Janet  Raffelock.  Arthur  Ragglo.  Nancy  Ram- 
busch.  S.  M.  Ramt'shwar.  Richard  Rampell. 
Calvin  Ramsey.  Deborah  Rand.  Rachel  Rand. 
Aaron  Raphael,  Bannett  Raphael,  Florence  M. 
Rapoport. 

Frank  De  Felice.  Louis  de  Gennaro.  Martin 
J.  De  La  Rosa,  A.  Delllsantl.  Theresa  Del 
Pozzo,  Jacqueline  Del  Savlo.  Edith  Del  Valle. 
Sharon  De  Marco.  Joseph  Demas,  A.  Demp- 
kowskl.  Sy  Demsky.  Helen  Denby,  June  D. 
Dengel.  Grace  Dennian.  George  Dennison.  Ed 
Denny,  Nicholas  de  Prume.  Arthur  Derbigny. 
Rosalind  Derman.  Ruth  Dermer.  Michael 
Deruvo.  Marie  J.  De  Tltta.  Abby  Deutsch, 
Ruth  Deutsch.  Bernlce  De  Veaux.  Eleanor 
Diamond.  Esta  Diamond.  Leon  Diamond. 
Leslie  Diamond.  Sylvia  Diamond.  Gloria  Dl 
Bello.  Barbara  Dick. 

George  E.  Dlckerson,  Roberta  Dickerson. 
Reglna  Dickey.  Annetta  Dickinson.  Mar- 
garette  Dickson.  L.  Di  Cosola,  Suzanne  Dl 
Gaetano.  Ainon  A.  Dlggs.  Sherrod  Disch, 
Alexander  Dobkln.  Carl  Doerner.  Ellen  Do- 
herty.  Phyllis  Dolgln.  Ruth  Dolgow,  Sydelle 
Domlnltz,  Tom  Donald.  Sylvia  Doner,  Edwin 
Lee  Doree.  Benjamin  Dornfest.  Naomi  Dorum, 
Alexander  Doskow,  Louise  Dott,  Malvlna 
Douglas. 

James  F  Doyle.  Anthony  R.  Drago,  Bonnie 
Drath.  Besa  Drayer.  Gladys  Dressier,  Mrs. 
Dale  H.  Drews.  Harry  S.  Drexier.  Doris  Dreyer, 
W  F.  Dronati,  Byrd  Drucker.  Emily  Drucker. 
Leiiore  Drumheller.  Barbara  Dubltsky.  Irwin 
Dubno.  Jack  Dubofsky.  Susan  Duell.  Lydla 
D.  Duncan.  Nancy  S.  Dunetz.  John  R.  Dur- 
borow.  Andrew  J.  Dvosln.  Sonla  Dyner.  Alice 
S.  Ealev,  Llla  Eberman,  Jenny  Eckstat.  Karen 
E'.kstein.  Anita  Edelman.  Howard  Edelman. 
Ruth  Edelman.  Murray  Edrlch,  Carlos  R.  Ed- 
wards. Florence  Efrein,  Mildred  Ehrlch. 

Beatrice  Ehrllch,  CecUe  Ehrllch.  M.  P. 
Ehrllch.  Nathan  Ehrllch.  R.  Ehrllch.  Doris 
Elnhelnder,  Beatrice  Einhorn.  Isabel  Elnzeg, 
Alice  E.sen,  Charles  Eisenberg,  Edith  Elsen- 


berg,    Justine   Eisenberg.    Reglna    Eisenberg. 
Karen  Eisenstadt.  Murray  Elsenstadt. 

Doreen  Rappaport.  I.  Rappaport.  Lewis 
Rappaport,  Charles  Raskin,  Simon  Raskin. 
Sylvia  Raskin.  Ella  Ratner,  Lillian  Rauch. 
Minerva  Rautenstrauch,  Dora  Ray,  Charlotte 
Raybln.  Mary  Rayburn,  Elaine  Recht,  Alice 
Reese,  D.  Reese,  Myra  Relchelson,  Vera  S. 
Relchman.  Linda  Reld,  Sandra  Reld,  Selwyn 
Reld,  Lorraine  Relraer,  Norman  Relmer, 
Boran  Relnes,  Marvin  Reinstein 

Steven  Reinstein,  Jerrold  Relnstem,  Lor- 
raine Relnstem,  Sidney  Reiser,  Bonnie  Rele- 
man,  Ellen  Relsman.  Ira  Reisner.  Ruth  Re- 
kant,  Barbara  Rendelsteln,  Harry  P.  Resnlck. 
Judy  Resnlck,  Michael  Ross,  Bertha  Rhodes, 
Rhoda  Rlchman,  Ronald  Rlchman,  Sylvia 
Richman,  Predda  Richmond,  Michael  Rle- 
man.  Eleanor  Rlklln.  Ann  Y.  Riley.  Nettle 
Riley.  Miriam  Rlskln.  Paula  Rlskln,  Eleanor 
RIttenberg.  Jeannette  Rltter. 

Marie  Riva.  Sophia  J.  Rlvelson,  William 
Rlvkln.  Gennaro  Rizzo.  Helen  Ann  Robblns, 
Hilda  A.  Robblns.  Lee  M.  Robblns,  Sonla  Rob- 
blns, George  R.  Roberts,  Abigail  Robin, 
Stephen  Robin,  Susan  Robins,  Cella  Robin- 
son. Jeanne  Robinson.  Judy  Robinson,  Maude 
J.  Robinson.  Robert  S.  Robinson.  Ida  T. 
Robles.  Lucia  Robson.  Thomas  W.  Roderick. 
Ann  Rodman,  Karl  Rodman,  Lorraine  Rod- 
man. Phyllis  Rodrlquez.  Elizabeth  Roed.  Mar- 
ian Boet.  Joseph  Rogers.  Melvin  L.  Rogers. 
Milton  Rogers.  James  Rogln.  Gussle  Rogovin. 
Jack  Rogovin. 

Herbert  R.  Roland.  Carole  Romaner.  Mabel 
Romm.  Joyce  Ronson.  Ella  Root,  Doris  F. 
Rosa,  Grace  Rosa,  Michael  Rosa.  Bossle  Ros- 
berg.  Rose  Rosberg,  Emmanuel  Rosen.  Ken- 
neth Rosen.  Marlon  Rosen,  Maxlne  Rosen, 
Mlkl  Rosen,  Natalie  Rosen,  Pauline  Rosen. 
Philip  Rosen,  Phyllis  Rosen.  Sandra  Rosen, 
Edith  Rosenbaum,  Eugene  Rosenbaum, 
Gloria  J.  Rosenbaum,  Rochelle  Rosenbaum, 
Carole  Rosenberg.  Pred  Rosenberg.  Gloria 
Rosenberg,   Helen  Rosenberg, 

Howard  Rosenberg.  Judith  Rosenberg.  Lll- 
yan  L.  Rosenberg,  Michael  Rosenberg,  Nat 
Rosenberg,  Natalie  Rosenberg.  R.  Rosenberg. 
Ruth  Rosenberg,  Shirley  Rosenberg.  William 
Rosenberg,  Yola  Rosenberg.  Arlene  Rosen- 
blatt. Marnl  Rosenblatt.  B:irbara  Rosenblum. 
Walter  Rosenblum.  Mrs.  Walter  Rosenblum. 
Yetta  Rosenblum.  Barbara  Rosenfeld.  Erwln 
M.  Roeenfeld.  Eva  Rosenfeld.  Helen  Rosen- 
feld. Herbert  S  Rosenfeld.  Jacob  Rosenfeld. 
Riva  Rosenfleld.  Sylvia  Rosenheck,  Erica 
Rosenkranz.  Joel  Rosenman.  Clara  RosenofT. 
Daniel  Rosensteln.  Donald  Rosensteln. 
Ronald  Rosensteln  ( 1 ) .  Ronald  Rosensteln 
(2) ,  Ruth  Rosensteln. 

A.  Rosenthal.  Anne  Rosenthal.  Florence 
Rosenthal.  Harold  Rosenthal.  Murray  Rosen- 
thal. Susan  G  Rosenthal.  Clarissa  Rosen- 
wasser.  Irving  Rosenwasser.  Harry  Rosen- 
zwelg.  Lois  Rosenzwelg,  Bert  Ross.  Con- 
stance Ross.  Edna  Ross.  George  Ross.  Ruth 
Ross.  Marie  Rosso.  Martin  Rossoff. 

Arthur  Roth.  Betty  Morgan  Roth.  E.  Roth. 
Maxlne  Roth.  Nathaniel  Roth,  Shirley  Roth- 
baum.  David  Rothchild,  Rhoda  Rotlienberg. 
Esther  P.  Rothman.  Lester  Rothman,  Randy 
Rothman,  Marlon  Rothschild,  Seymour 
Rothschild,  Cella  Rothspan,  Gertrude  Roth- 
stein.  Susan  Rothsteln.  Sylvia  Rothsteln. 
Babette  M.  Rotner.  Arnold  Rottenberg.  Molka 
Rouder.  Edith  Rowen.  Joseph  Rubel.  Sheila 
Rubel.  Anne  B.  Rubensteln. 

Zelma  K.  Eisenstadt,  June  Ekman,  Paula 
Elbroch,  Eleanor  Eldrldge,  Michael  Ellas, 
Stella  Ellashow,  Mary  Elltzlk,  Bernard  Elka- 
yem.  Rose  Elkln,  Shirley  Elkin,  Barbara  Ell- 
berger.  Rudolph  Ellenbogen.  Robert  D.  Ellis. 
Simon  J.  Ellison.  Walter  Elovltch,  Jonl  El- 
wood.  Sophie  Emmer.  Vera  T.  Ende,  Beatrice 
Engelhardt.  Myrna  Engelmeyer.  Bernle  Eng- 
lander.  Elizabeth  English.  Sampson  S  Engo- 
rcn,  Emanuel  Enoch,  Irwin  Enteen,  Paige 
Epps,  Anatol  Epstein,  Beatrice  Epstein,  Re- 
becca G    Epstein,  Rebecca  S.  Epstein. 

Ruth  G  Epstein,  Shirley  W.  Epstein,  Mir- 
iam Erlich,  Arthur  C   Ernest,  Yolanda  EscoU 


Kes.  Zelda  Estrln,  Ronald  R.  Evans,  Ii^abel  c 
Evelyn.  Ernest  Fabiltl.  Carolyn  Fabrlcaa* 
Donald  Fabrlcant.  Gwen  Pabrlcant.  Pauj 
Pabrlcant.  Dlno  Pabrls,  Barbara  S  Fadem 
Eda  Pagon,  Barbara  L.  Pague,  Constance  Pair 
child,  Ruth  Falcon,  Miriam  Falik,  Anne 
Pallk.  Shirley  Falsteln.  Sheila  Jean  Pan 
Matthew  J.  Pantacl.  Rita  Farber.  Joseph  p 
Parnan.  Lloyd  J  Parrar.  Edwin  Parrell.  John 
F-isano 

Paul  Fassler.  Stephen  Fazio,  Eugene  M 
Fechter,  George  Pelbusch,  Susan  Felg,  Rose 
Felgenbaum,  Richard  Fein,  Robert  Fein.  Alice 
Pelnberg.  Bess  Pelnberg.  E.  Felnberg.  Helen 
Feinberg,  Nettie  Felnberg,  Renee  Felnberg 
Sarah  Felnberg,  Arnold  P.  Peinblatt,  Irving 
Felnbloom,  Walter  Felngersh,  Henry  L  Fein- 
gold,  Richard  Felngold,  Solomon  Pe'lngold. 

Mathew  Felnman,  Lily  Feinsteln,  S  Feln- 
steln,  Samuel  Feinsteln,  Charles  Felt,  Eman- 
uel Felt,  Cecelia  Fetcher.  Miriam  Feld,  Alex- 
ander  Feldman.  Lenore  Feldman.  Richard  H 
Peldman.  Steven  Feldman.  Susan  Feldman 
Barbara  Feldsteln.  F.  Feldsteln,  Elayne  P 
Feldsteln,  Stanley  Feldsteln,  Sheila  Felsen! 
Sanford  N.  Peman.  Frances  Fenlchel.  James 
L.  Penner,  Herman  Ferguson. 

Martin  Rubsensteln.  Barbara  Rubin,  Bar- 
bara Lee  Rubin.  Beatrice  Rubin,  Belle  Rubin, 
C.  A.  Rubin,  Deanna  Rubin,  Edith  Rubin! 
Howard  Rubin.  Mary  F.  Rubin.  Paul  Rubin! 
Phyllis  Rubin.  R.  Rubin,  Mrs.  R.  Rubin,  Wal- 
ter Rubin,  Janice  Rubinowltz,  Sonla  D  Rub. 
insleln,  Ruth  Rublowsky,  Bruce  Ruderman. 
Ruth  Ruderman,  Bernard  Rudlch,  Madeline 
Rugg,  Mildred  Rumack,  Nettle  Rumsky. 

Robert  D.  Rusch,  Edith  Ruskln,  Bertha 
Russell,  Pearl  Russell,  Roberta  Russell,  Mar- 
lon E.  Ryan,  Paul  F.  Ryan.  Morris  Sabbeth. 
Martin  H.  Sabln,  Harold  Sachs,  Ruth  Sachs, 
Norman  Sackln,  Eleanor  Sacks,  Elena  Sadock. 
Sylvia  Saffro,  Murray  Safron,  FVed  Sagarin, 
Winston  St.  HIU,  Jerome  Sala,  Martha  Salam! 
Frances  Saldinger,  Alfred  A.  Salesky.  Sheila 
Baum  Salmon,  Horace  L.  Salop,  Eileen  Saltz- 
man 

Katherine  Salvatore,  Maggie  Salvatore 
Nick  Salvatore,  Leonard  Salwen,  Morris  Salz. 
Betty  Salzburg,  Jessie  Salzman.  Linda  Salz- 
man,  Florence  Samuels,  Linda  Samuels, 
Alicia  Sanchez,  Sonla  Sanchez,  J.  Sandack 
Jeannette  Sandberg,  Judith  SanderoS, 
Kendall  Sanderson,  Fran  Sandler,  Susan 
Sandler,  David  E.  Sanford,  Lucia  Santorlello, 
Roy  Sapln,  Aspasla  Sarafides,  Sarah  Saron. 
Jennie  Saslow,  Norman  Sasowsky,  Ir\ing  M 
Satinoff,  Audrey  L.  Satlln,  Barbara  Satlow, 
Bernlce  Satterwhlte. 

Jerry  P.  Sattln,  Irving  Savlowltz.  Thomas 
Sawyer.  John  Scarville,  Joseph  Scavone. 
Michaela  Schaeffer,  Murray  Schaffner,  Fran- 
ces Shatz.  Charles  Scheckner.  Lois  Scheier. 
Rose  Scheln.  Harold  L.  Schencker.  Raymond 
Schenk.  Jerome  Scher.  Lewis  J.  Scher,  Mala 
Scherrer.  Harry  Schlckler.  Alison  Schlff,  Sam- 
uel SchifT.  Tonl  Schiffer.  William  Schiffer. 
Marlene  Schiller,  Milton  H.  Schlnasl,  Samuel 
Schlndelhelm,  Naomi  Schlndler,  Esther  B 
Schlanger,  Irving  Schleln,  Pauline  Schles- 
inger,  Ann  M.  Schmeltz,  Shelby  Schmidt. 

Helen  Schmitt,  Harvey  Schnall,  Esther  D. 
Schneberg,  Frederick  Schneck.  Claire  Schnei- 
der, Donald  B.  Schneider,  Louise  E. 
Schneider,  Maurice  Schneider,  Elsie  Schneld- 
erman,  Fannie  Schoelt,  M.  V.  Schoen.  Mildred 
Schoenberger.  Judith  Scholder.  Franceses 
Schomberg.  Roz  Schomer,  Harold  Schor. 
Abraham  Schuchman,  Carl  Schuldenfrel, 
Bernard  Schulman.  Blanche  Schulslaper, 
Etora  G.  Schultz.  Harry  Schuman.  Rosemary 
Schumann.  Benedlcta  Schwager.  Sidney 
Schwager.  Carol  Schwalb.  Albert  V.  Schwartz, 
B.  Schwartz, 

Barbara  Schwartz.  Bernlce  Schwartz.  Bob 
Schwartz.  David  S.  Schwartz.  Diane 
Schwartz.  Donald  H.  Schwartz.  Dorothy  H. 
Sch'wartz.  Gloria  Schwartz.  Hannah  F. 
Schwartz.  Irvln  Schwartz.  Judith  Schwartz 
(1).  Judith  Schwartz  (2».  Katherine 
Schwartz.  Lillian  Schwartz.  Margery  0 
Schwartz,  Mark  Schwartz.  Paula  SchwarU, 
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c  K  Schwartz.  Sarah  Schwartz.  Selma 
Lhwartz  Grace  Schwartzman.  Lew 
*SrarSman.     Mae    R.     Schwarz,     Theresa 

^mrilm  Schweitzer,  Anne  Schwerner, 
Uarcla  Schwlmmer,  Beverly  Scoryaiio,  Grice 
S,tt,  Dorothy  Scrlbner,  Tonl  Scrlbner,  Clare 
u  scullv  L  Seabrook.  P.  Seabrook,  David  M 
t^\d  Joel  seeman,  Edith  Segal,  E'^a'.uel 
!!!^  Florence  Segal,  Julian  L.  Se.d,  Allan 
Cf^en  Norman  Selden,  Solomon  Seldman, 
u.ri  Seinfeld,  Nell  Selden,  Ruth  Selden, 
I^on  Sellgman.  Ernest  M.  Sellgman,  Judith 

^Edlth  Ferrara.  Ralph  N.  Perrara,  Rosemarle 
fcrrara  Ted  Pettman.  Dora  Feuer,  Alice 
ftuMein,  Shirley  Feursteln,  Shirley  Fidel, 
Madeleine  Fldell,  Polly  Flderer,  Beatrice 
E  Jack  Fields.  J.  M.  Plgmlk,  Anne 
Kiardo  Joan  Fine.  Carol  Plneberg,  Stanley 
yZer  '  Arthur  Pink.  Cella  Fink,  E.  Fink, 
vk^or  Fink,  William  Fink,  Arnold  I.  Flnke, 
Helen  Finkel,  Laurette  R.  Flnkel,  Elaine 
mnkelstein,  Marcla  Flnkelsteln. 

Sra  Flnkelsteln,  Frank  I.  Flnnel, 
Bennett  Plsch,  Lillian  Flschler,  Gertrude 
PKh  Renee  Plshbaln,  May  Fisher,  Shirley 
Plsher  Tema  Fisher,  Helen  Fisherman,  E. 
Plshklnd  Theresa  Fishier.  Jerome  Flshman. 
Marlam  'pishman,  Ruth  Flshman,  Holland 
wtu  David  Flacks,  Mildred  Flacks,  Ruth 
Piaster,  Barbara  Fleck,  Nancy  Fleer  Elena 
Flelsher,  Gerald  Flelsher,  Thelma  Flelsher. 
Lorraine  Fletcher.  Leon  Fliegel,  Eleanor 
ninker  J  Clayton  Flowers.  Deborah  Flynn, 
Patricia  E  Fogarty,  Franclne  Foley,  Franclne 

Fountalne.  „     _>     .r.   .«.      »» 

Leah  Foodlm,  Beverly  A.  Ford.  Retha  M. 
Ford  Shlrlev  Ford,  Leon  Forer,  Beverly  For- 
lacer'  Ann  Forman,  Cyrelle  Forman,  Gerald 
pjrm'an.  Carl  Fowler,  Gordon  Fox,  Olive  R. 
Prancks,  Edith  Frank.  Irene  Frank,  Walter 
Frank,  Lloyd  Frankel,  Adele  Franklin, 
Dorothy  Freedman,  Irene  Freedman,  Joel  L. 
Preedman,  Jo  Ann  S.  FreiUch.  Elizabeth 
Frelllcher,  Judith  Freltag.  Esther  FreundUch. 
Eda  R  Frever,  Estelle  Fried,  Joel  Fried, 
Pearl  D  Fried,  Robert  Frledberg,  Sonla 
Prledland.  Shirley  Frledlander.  Silvia  Fried- 
lander  Abraham  Friedman,  Alan  M.  Fried- 
man Alice  Friedman,  Deborah  Friedman, 
Eleanor  Friedman,  Emil  Friedman,  Ira  Fried- 
man, Isabel  Friedman,  Joseph  N.  Friedman. 
U  B.  Friedman,  Lewis  Friedman    (1). 

Lola  Sellgman,  Thomas  Sellgman,  Shirley 
Sellkson,  D.  M,  Selkln,  Lewis  Selllnger.  Ber- 
nlce Seltzer,  Sylvia  Seltzer,  Florence  Selub, 
Gideon  Selver,  Andrea  R.  Senecka,  Esther 
Sesiowe,  Julius  Shaler,  Alex  Shames.  Sylvia 
Shames.  Rose  Shanker.  Sheila  Shankman, 
Jack  Shapira,  Adele  Shapiro  (1),  Adele 
Shapiro  (2).  Alan  Shapiro,  E.  Shapiro,  Har- 
vey Shapiro.  Helen  Shapiro.  Lillian  L. 
Shapiro,  Louis  L.  Shapiro, 

Milton  Shapiro,  Phyllis  Shapiro,  Rose 
Shapiro,  Stephen  R.  Shapiro,  Susan  Shapiro, 
Yetta  Shapiro,  Alexander  Sharp,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Irving  Shaw.  Charles  Shebar,  Mrs. 
Charles  Shebar.  Nancy  Sheer,  Naomi  F. 
Shelner,  Helen  Shelngold,  Barbara  Shepard, 
Barbara  Shepelln,  Judith  Sherelin,  Antonla 
Shergalls,  Blanche  Sherhofer.  Allda  Sherman. 
Bella  Sherman,  Florence  Sherman,  Ira  Sher- 
man, Nell  Shevlln,  L.  Robert  Shields. 

Margery  Shine.  Fannie  Shoelf,  Theodore 
Shoenfleld.  Lawrence  R.  Shoglow.  Alice 
Shortt,  Jack  Shuel.  Roslyn  Shiolman,  Marie 
Shulsky,  Abraham  Shumsky,  Aoala  Shumsky, 
Joseph  Sldotl,  D.  Sledner,  Al  Slegel,  Avron  H. 
Slegel,  Edward  Slegel.  Florence  Slegel.  H. 
Slegel,  Jeanette  Slegel.  Lawrence  Slegel,  Leah 
Slegel.  Marian  Slegel.  Marsha  Slegal,  Sy  Slegel. 
Charlotte  Slegenfeld,  William  H.  Slgal,  Sylvia 
Slgelman,  Bertha  Sllber.  Alex  Sllbergleld.  Sy 
Sllbersteln,  Robert  SUhol. 

Joan  Sill.  H.  SlUekens.  ArUta  Silver.  Carl 
Sliver.  David  Silver.  Milton  Sliver,  Estelle  I. 
Silverman.  Fannie  Silverman,  Myron  B.  Sil- 
verman, Norma  Silverman,  S.  Silverman. 
Stephen  Silverman.  Abraham  SUverstein, 
Harold  Snversteln,  Jane  Sllversteln,  Robert 


SUverstein,  Rose  D  Sllverstone,  Michael  Sil- 
verton,  T.  C.  Simmons,  Dorothy  Simon,  Fran- 
clne Simon,  Herb  Simon.  Louis  Simon.  Paul 
Simon.  Seymour  Simon.  Sophie  Simon.  Tyna 
Simon.  Arthur  Singer. 

Janet  Singer.  Sophie  P.  Singer.  Frank  Sira- 
cusa  Shlrlev  Sircus,  William  J.  Skerrett.  Eu- 
gene Sklar,  Marcla  Skoletsky.  Ellen  Skolnlck. 
Joel  B  Skolnlck.  Morris  J.  Skovron.  Rosalie 
Skovron.  Franclne  Slack.  Joan  Slater.  Nell 
Slater  Beatrice  Slutzky.  Charlotte  Smale. 
Alglnon  Smith.  Harry  Smith.  Henry  Smith. 
Herman  Smith,  Ida  Smith,  Jal  Smith,  Kath- 
ryn  Smith.  Margie  Smith,  Peggy  F.  Smith, 
Reglna  Smith.  „       .  ,         ..^ 

Shirley  Smlthberg,  Charles  Smukler,  Alda 
Snow,  Mildred  Snow,  Harold  W.  Sobel,  Helen 
Sobell  John  Soden,  Hope  W.  Soderston,  Mark 
Softer  Jean  M.  Sokol.  Marsha  Sokolow.  RJta 
Sola  Henry  Solganlk,  Lester  Solney,  Alan  J. 
Solo',  Barbara  Solomon,  Jane  Levy  Solomon, 
D  Sommers,  Irene  Sonnenfeld,  Carmine  Sori- 
ano MaxlmllUano  Soriano,  Joan  Sorkin,  Ann 
Soroka,  Marianne  Sosliuk,  Rebecca  L.  Soyer, 
Andrew  J.  Spano. 

Kenneth  C.  Spear,  Eleanor  L.  Spector,  bu- 
s^n  Spector,  Jeanette  Speight,  Lester  Spelser, 
Marta  Spencer.  Martin  Spencer,  Isaac  A. 
Sperber  Muriel  Sperber,  Sarah  S.  Sperber. 
Shalom  Sperber,  Stanley  Spiegel,  Elaine  Spiel- 
l^erb  Sidney  Spieler.  Madelon  Spier.  Evelyn 
L  Splerman.  H.  Spilkia.  Henry  Splra.  Mathew 
splro  Sol  Spltal.  Dora  Splvey.  Florence 
Spotkov.  Richard  E.  Springer,  Lillian  Stahl, 
Ruth  Stallman. 

Lewis  Friedman  (21,  Martha  Friedman. 
Maurice  Friedman.  Mord«cal  Friedman.  Mor- 
ton Friedman.  Murray  J.  Friedman.  Nina 
Friedman,  Paula  R.  Friedman,  Rebecca 
Friedman.  Ros.-'Ue  Friedman,  Rose  Friedman, 
Sarah  E  Friedman,  Simon  Friedman.  Susan 
Freldman  Svlv-.a  M.  Friedman,  Margery 
Priesner.  Bruce  A  Frishkoff,  Leo  Frisman, 
Elinor  Froehlich.  R.  Froewiss,  Mitziko  Pro- 
martz.  Diane  L.  Fromhartz,  Betty  Frux.  Carl 
Prv'burg  Jessie  F.  Fuchs,  William  Fuchs, 
Harriet  Pueford,  Fanny  S.  Fuller,  Chet 
Pulmer.  Ellen  O    Furedl,  Ira  Fybish. 

Stephen     Fybish.    Dorothy    Gabrlner,    Al 
Gaither   Irving  L   Gale.  Louis  Galinsky.  Joan 
M   G  ilione.  Corinne  Gallant.  Estelle  Gallant. 
Samuel   Gallant,   William  Galle,  Leda  Gall- 
wav  Ruth  Gameless,  Charlotte  Gans,  Donald 
G    Garber,  Donald  J.  Garcia,  Donna  Garde, 
David  Gardner.  Judith  Garellck.  I.  Garflnkel. 
Maxlne  Garfi:.kel.  Jacob  Garfunkel.  Mildred 
Garvin.  Frances  Gassier.  Thomas  H.  Gatch. 
Clyde  Oatlin.  B.  Gaughran.  John  C.  Geb- 
hardt.   Helen    Geblg.    Irving   T.   Geddis.   Jr., 
Edith  Geffner,  Saul  Geffner,  Maxwell  Gelen- 
der    Rochelle  Gelfand.  Cella  Geller,  Harriet 
CreMer    Leah  Gcndell,  Marcla  Gendell,  Ken- 
neth   Genn      Mrs.    Kenneth    Genn,    Shirley 
Genn    Richard  Gerald.  Maryann  Gerarduzzl. 
L    Gerber,   Rose   Gerber,   E.    German,    Carla 
Gershman,  Paul  Gershowltz.  Herman  S.  Ger- 
sten   Lvdia  Gersten,  Barbara  Gessula,  Robert 
S     Ghent.    Marlene    Ghcrsteln,    Paula   Glan- 
greco    John  Giannone,  Mrs.  John  Giannone. 
Robert  Giard,  Jr..  Charles  Gibson.  Carlyne 
Gifford    Gordon  R.  Gilbert.  Stephen  Gilbert, 
Steven  Gilbert,  Mildred  Glndea,  Beverly  Gln- 
eold   Barry  G.  Ginsberg,  Marvin  D.  Ginsberg, 
Max'    Gtnsburg.     Sonla     Glnsburg,     Phyllis 
Girondo,    Eleanor    H.    Glsolfl,    Leah    Gltter, 
Morton    Gltter.    Stanley    Glttelman,    David 
Glaser.  .   „ 

Luella  Stampfer,  Stella  W.  Standard,  Harry 
V  Sta'-blrd,  Elizabeth  Starcevlc,  Eva  Star- 
field  Martin  Startleld,  Nlkkl  Stark,  Emily 
Starnes,  Richard  Starr.  Zelda  B.  Starr.  Ruth 
E  Steber.  Sheila  Steckel.  Jeanette  Steele, 
Howard  C.  Steere.  Alan  L.  Stein.  Arnold 
Stein  Gloria  Stein.  Leonora  Sieln.  Lester 
Stein  Paula  Stem.  Ralph  Stein.  Rudolph 
Stein.  Sevmour  Stein.  Sheldon  M.  Stein, 
Ruth  Stelnbach.  Ginger  W.  Steinberg. 

Leo  Steinberg.  Peter  Steinberg.  Renee 
Steinberg.  Michelle  Stelnbock.  Mildred  Steln- 
dler  Anne  B.  Stelnlg.  Harvey  Stephenson. 
Kenneth  Stem.  Lillian  Stern.  Louis  L.  Stern. 
Philip  J  Stern.  Sol  Stem,  Alice  Sterrett,  May 


Stevens.  Mindelle  Steyer.  Dorothy  Stieglitz. 
S  Stigman,  George  Stogel,  Sally  StoUer.  Ros- 
alie C.  Stolley.  Adolph  Stone.  Beatrice  Stone. 
Edna  Stone. 

Elizabeth  Stone.  Phyllis  Stone,  Reglna 
Stone.  Jav  Stonehlll.  Julius  Stoppock,  Bar- 
bara Strauss.  Bertha  Strauss.  Florence  Strier, 
Alma  Stringneld,  Ernest  Strom.  Ida  P.  Strom, 
Sophie  Stromberg.  Phlllis  Strong.  Brenda  L. 
Stroud,  Leo  Stubbs,  Kleve  Stubenhaus.  Judy 
Stuken  Dorothv  Stvnkowski,  Dorothea  B. 
Subkoff.  A.  Suess.  Isabelle  Suhl.  V.  Sullivan, 
Valerie  Sullivan,  Stanford  Summers.  Sadie  R. 
Surel.  Anna  Sussman.  Cecile  N.  Sussman. 
Judv  Ann  Sussman.  Rita  Sussman. 

C"  Sutton.   Armas  Suvanto.   Frieda   Sverd- 
love     Arthur    Swan.    Flora    Swerdel.    Melvin 
Swerdlow.    Alexander    J.    Swlrsky.    Chester 
Szareibo.   Irving  Tabachnikov.   Marc   D    Ta- 
bachnlkov.  Lenl  Tabb.  Pave  Tall.  Martin  Tall. 
Jane  Tancer.   Helen  Tandler.  Maurice   Tan- 
dler  Jerome  Tanklow.  Deborah  Tannenbaum. 
Margaret  A.  Tanzer.  Henry  Taplltz,  L   Taran. 
AUene  Tarver.  Lucille  Taub.  Mara  Taub,  Rls- 
sel  Tauber.  Harvev  Tavel.  MelvUi  Taylor.  Lil- 
lian Tavnor,  Ellen  Tchet,  Anthony  Tedesco. 
Mace"  Telcher,    Beatrice    Teltel,    Norman 
Teltel,    Milton    Teitelbaum.    Shirley    Teitel- 
baum.  Nat  Teller.  Lloyd  Temes.  Marsha  Tem- 
lock    Gall  Tennen.  Lvnn  Teper,  Linda  Terry, 
Mae  Terry.  John  J.  Testaverde.  M.  Stanton 
Thames.  Florence  S.  Thau.  Mildred  Theaman, 
Carole   Thell.    Ann    M.    Tholfsen.    Rachel    M. 
Tholfsen,  Mamie  Thomas,  Maria  Thompson, 
Pearl  Thompson. 

Lynne  Thorner.  Frances  Thorpe,  Grace  A. 
Thorpe.  Susan  Thurston.  James  Tierney, 
Sandra  Tills.  Lillian  Tlnkelman.  Sylvia  Tit- 
tier  Judv  Tobev,  A.  Tobias,  Gerald  Tobln. 
Saul  Toder,  Beatrice  J.  Todes.  Edith  Tonnt«r, 
Alice  Tolgo,  Mary  Ann  Tomkins,  Olive  Top- 
kins.  Svlvia  Tosoni. 

R.  David  Townley.  Julius  Trachten.  Shir- 
lev  Trapldo.  Barbara  Traurlg.  Herman  Trau- 
rlg.  James  Treacv.  Betty  J.  Troemel.  Naomi 
Trubowltz.    Sldnev   Trubowllz.    Claire   Tuch. 
Clarissa   B.   Tucker,  Joel  Tufel.  Joan   Tull- 
man,  Adeie  Tulman.  Florence  Turbee.  Jona- 
than Turkel.  Bernard  L.  Turner.  Ethel  Tur- 
ner     Muriel     Turner.     Mark     Uberman.     Jo 
Ubogy.  Bernard  Udane.  Dick  Uhlich.  Doris  S 
unman.    Patricia    Ullman.    James    Umland. 
Milton    Unterman.    Sarah    Unt^rman,    Karl 
Uretskv.  Jewell  Van  Dyke.  Mary  Van  Dyke. 
Dolores  Vanison.  Carolyn  Vas  Dia^.  Joost  Vas 
Dlas,  Gayle  Veeder.  Zulma  Velle. 

Morris  Glaser.  Frances  Glass.  Ruth  S. 
Glass.  Virginia  Glass.  Eleanor  Gla&sman, 
Fabian  Glassman,  Sherry  Glatter.  Arlene 
Glazer.  Rosalind  Glenn,  Beatrice  Gllckman. 
Margaret  B.  Gloster.  Teresa  Gloster.  Joyce 
Gluck,  Sldnev  Glusman,  Paul  Godt.  Benja. 
mln  Gold,  Edward  L.  Gold,  EUssa  M.  Gold. 
Irving  Gold,  Jeanette  S  Gold.  Maxlne  Gold, 
Sandy  Gold.  Sandy  Gold.  Sarah  T.  Gold. 
Shlrlev  Gold.  Stella  Gold.  Tanya  L.  Gold.  Al 
Goldbaum.  Etta  Goldbaum,  Barry  Goldberg. 
Beryl  Goldberg.  Betty  Goldberg.  Carl  Gold- 
berg. Frank  P.  Goldberg. 

Hirrtet  Goldberg.  Helen  Goldberg.  Joan 
Goldberg.  Kalman  Goldberg.  Laura  Goldberg. 
Lyrm  C.  Goldberg.  Marie  Goldberg.  ManUm 
P  Goldberg.  Martin  Goldberg.  Mildred  A. 
Goldberg.  PhvUls  Goldberg.  Sadye  Gold- 
berger.  Muriel  GoldDlatt.  Lou  C«:ie  Golden. 
Sandra  Crolden.  H.  Goldenberg.  Joan  O. 
Golder  David  Goldfarb.  Bertha  Goidfine. 
Augusta  Goldhlrsch.  B.  Goldhirsch.  Isalene 
Goldman.  Joseph  Goldman.  Kathl  Goldman. 
Ruth  Goldman.  Seymour  S.  Goldman.  Lillian 
Goldlng  Sam  Goldlng,  Ruth  Goldschnudt. 
Janice  Goldsmith.  Bernard  Goldstein.  Diane 
R.  Goldste.n. 

Emily  Goldstein.  Harold  Goldstein.  Heather 
Goldstein.  Kenneth  Goldstein.  Maj«la  A. 
Goldstein.  Marvin  Goldstein,  Moses  J.  Gold- 
stein Mvrtle  Goldstein,  Philip  Goldstein. 
Philip  P.  Goldstein,  Ruth  A.  Goldstein. 
Sophie  Goldstein.  EUen  Goldstone.  Ida  Gold- 
stone.  Shlriey  Goldzwelg.  Jean  Gollobln. 
Tillle  Golamb.  Ruth  Goode.  Leonard  Good- 
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friend.  Burt  Goodman,  Laura  S.  Goodman, 
Morris  Goodman,  Peter  J.  Goodman,  Rfichel 
P.  Goodman.  Roger  B  Goodman.  Sus;;n  E. 
Goodman,  BelUi  Goodsteln.  Ellen  Goody, 
Samuel  J.  Gorden.  Albert  F  Gordon,  Barbara 
Gordon.  Bernard  Gordon,  Cella  Gordon.  Dora 
Gordon.  Dorothy  Gordon,  Evelyn  S.  Gordon, 
Lawrence  Gordon.   Leo  Gordon. 

Dora  S.  Venlt,  Paul  S  Veres.  Beatrice 
Verne.  Gwen  Vetter,  Laurence  V^lde,  Rafaela 
VlUareal,  M.  Vltacca.  Edna  Vlosky,  Chester 
Vogel,  Beatrix  Volchok,  Evelyn  Volker,  Sonla 
Wachstetn.  Carol  Wagner,  Leo  Wagner, 
Michael  Wagner,  Robert  Wagner,  Susan  Wag- 
ner. P.  Walnwrlght,  Loretta  Walte,  Iris 
Wakshull,  Brenda  Walcott.  Marcia  Walden, 
Gabriel  B.  Waldman,  Herbert  Waldren,  Ruth 
Walpnskv.  Joseph  J.  WalUxce,  Ellis  Wallach. 
Lottie   Wallach, 

WlUlam  Walters,  Carol  Wang.  James  Wang, 
Tony  Ward,  Carl  V.  Warren,  Ernest  V.  War- 
ren, Josephine  Warsh,  Olga  Warshaw,  Carol 
B.  Wasserman,  Hadassah  Wasserman,  Phyllis 
Wasserman,  Dorene  Watkins,  Marc  Watklns. 
Diana  Watson. 

J.  Watts,  Marilyn  Watts.  Virginia  Wax. 
Ernest  Waxman,  Charmln  Weber,  Dorothy 
Weber,  Edith  Weber.  Jack  T.  Weber,  Harold 
Webster,  Ray  Wechsler,  King  Wehrle.  Valerie 
Welgl,  J.  M.  Well.  Cell  Welland.  Hazel  C. 
Weill.  Charlotte  Weinberg,  Esther  Weinberg, 
Larry  Weinberg,  David  Welner,  Leonard  H. 
Welner,  Lorraine  Welner,  Paula  G.  Welner, 
Isldor  Welngarten.  Suzanna  Welngarten, 
Pearl  Welnkrantz.  Theo  Welnlhantz,  Steven 
Weinman,  Hertzel  Welnstat.  Anna  Welnsteln, 
Carol  Welnsteln,  Carole  Welnsteln. 

Harriet  Welnsteln.  Jacob  Welnsteln,  Madge 
Welnsteln,  Robert  Welnsteln,  Bernard  Weln- 
traub,  Frieda  Welsberg,  Beth  Welsberger, 
Sarah  Welsbrot.  Deborah  D.  WeLsburd,  Abra- 
ham Weiss,  Adele  F.  Weiss.  Carole  Weiss, 
Dorothy  Weiss.  Ella  Weiss.  Jane  Weiss.  Lottie 
L.  Weiss.  Miirle  Weiss.  Michael  A.  Weiss.  Mon- 
roe L.  Weiss.  Ruth  Weiss,  Sandra  Weiss,  Son- 
dra  Weiss.  Sylvia  Weiss.  William  A.  Weiss. 
Barbara  Welssbard.  Anne  Welssberg,  Ken 
Welssberg.  Karen  Welsskopf.  Terry  Weiss- 
man.  Sue  E.  Weltz. 

Donald  C  Weltzman.  Ingrld  M.  Wekerle. 
Elizabeth  Wellman,  Promma  Wellman.  S. 
Welner,  Hilda  Welsh,  Robert  R.  Welsh,  Ethel 
S.  Wengraf.  Milton  WenrotT.  Sidney  Weno- 
kon,  William  Werbel).  Eva  Werblln,  J.  Werner, 
Laurence  A.  Werner.  Jack  A.  Werthelmer. 
Margaret  Werthman,  Ruth  West.  S.  Wetz- 
steln,  Edna  B.  Wexler,  Evelyn  Wexler,  Mark 
Weyne,  Leola  L.  White,  Mitchell  White.  Har- 
vey Wldell.  John  Widelode.  Bernard  Wldes, 
Sam  Wldman,  Pam  Wiener,  Rosalind  Wien- 
er, Rosa  Wlerzblckl,  Richard  Wlesenthal, 
Natalie  K.  Wlgler.  Elaine  WUensky.  Jerome 
Wllklns.  Ralph  Wilkinson.  Barbara  Will. 
Kathryn  WUlensky.  Carolyne  B.  Williams. 
Edward  Williams.  Faith  C.  Williams.  Vera 
Williams,  Wlnnlfred  Williams,  Meg  WlUlg, 
BUl  WUls.  Miriam  Wills  Carolyn  Wilson,  N. 
Wilson,  Rose  Wlneblatt.  Samson  Wlnikoff. 
Alan  F.  Wlnslow.  Henry  F.  Wlnslow,  Sr.,  Mary 
Wlnslow.  Julia  Winston. 

Erna  E.  Winter,  Gertrude  Wlntner,  Marcia 
Wlnthrop,  Dorothy  G.  Wlntrob,  Shirley  Wirt, 
Elaine  Wise,  Eileen  Wlshnow,  Myron  Wlsof- 
sky,  Alleen  Wlssner,  Rhoda  Wlssner,  Melvln 
Wlsson.  A.  Wltkowsky,  Ellen  Wltlleb.  Renee 
L.  Wlttman.  Patricia  S.  Wittner.  Morris  Wlz- 
ler.  Rae  Wohl.  Marlon  Wolf,  S.  Wolfe,  Julian 
Wolff,  Cecilia  Wolfson.  Ira  Wollen,  Ted  Wol- 
man,  Mlchile  Wolpov,  Mildred  Woogen.  A. 
Woznlak.  Mary  Ann  Wright.  Sharon  Wright, 
Vincent  P.  Wright,  Dorothy  Wylle. 

Nina  Gordon,  Violet  Gordon.  Winifred 
Gordon.  A.  Hazel  Gorham.  Leah  Gorham, 
Isador  Corn.  Anne  Gotbaum,  Jerry  Gotkln. 
Abraham  Golthelm,  Betty  Gottlieb.  Edward 
P.     Gottlieb.     Ida     S.     Gottlieb.     Meyer     L. 

Gottlieb,    Oscar    Gottlieb.    Guould, 

Robert  G.  Graff.  Robert  A.  Graham.  Gertrude 
Granlck.  Ann  Grant,  John  Grant  Jr..  Krtstlna 
M.  Grant.   Nelson  Grant,   Robert  B.  Grant, 


Sherry  Grant,  Joy  Graubard.  Cory  P. 
Graves.  Judith  Gray,  LaButh  Gray,  Charles 
G.  Green.  Sr..  Herman  Green.  Maurine  A. 
Green.  May  Green. 

Donald  Greenberg,  Esther  Greenberg.  Hey- 
wood  L.  Greenberg.  Jane  Greenberg.  Larry 
Greenberg.  Laura  Greenberg,  Paula  L.  Green- 
berg. Robert  Greenberg.  Rose  Greenberg, 
Samuel  Greenberg.  Sarah  Greenberg.  Stanley 
Greenberg,  Marjorle  Greenberger,  Audrey 
Greenblatt,  Arthur  Greenburg.  Doris  M. 
Greene,  Esta  Greene.  Irma  Greene,  Joe 
Greene.  Martin  Greene.  Ronald  Greene,  San- 
dra J.  Greene.  Edna  Greenfield.  Gerald  M. 
Greenfield,  Helen  E.  Greenfield,  Kelly 
Greenfield,  Miriam  Greenfield,  Florence 
Greenman.  Pay  Greenspan.  Shirley  E.  Green- 
wald,  Kitty  Greenwood,  Paul  Greer,  Ruth 
Greer,  Sidney  Grelflnger,  Irwin  Grill.  Madel- 
eine Griner.  Jack  C.  Grode.  Shirley  Groner. 

Betsy    Gross,   Carol    Gross, Gross, 

Milton  Gross, Grossbart,  Julius  Gross- 
man, Ruth  Grossman  (1),  Ruth  Grossman 
(2).  Robert  Grossman,  Marjorle  Grudzinksl. 
Peter  Grumberg.  Charlotte  Gruverman.  Diane 
Guadagnino.  Phyllis  W.  Guercken.  D.  Guiles, 
Genii  Gulnler.  Henry  GuUo,  Joan  L.  Gum- 
pert,  Fran  Gurlan,  Estelle  Gurln,  Ruth  Gur- 
ton,  Joanne  Guss.  Leon  Gutherz,  B.  Dale 
Gutierrez,  Florla  Gutman,  Loretta  Gutten- 
plan,  Marcia  Gutterman,  Mary  Haas.  Alvln 
Haber,  Elaine  T.  Haber,  Rose  Haber,  Diana 
Hadgls,   Dorothy   Haendel,   Harold   Halcken. 

Jane  Yamane.  Edward  Yancey,  Madellene 
Yager,  Beatrice  N.  Young,  Ethel  Young, 
Lillian  Young.  Murray  Young,  Rosalie  Young, 
Emma  B.  Zahler.  Rosalie  Zanderer,  Sol 
Zaresky.  Claudia  Zaslavsky,  Marie  Zatz,  Pearl 
Zeltz.  Stanley  Zelman,  Rona  Zelnick,  Stephen 
Zeluck,  Henry  Zelwlan. 

Stanley  Zlbulsky,  Anne  Zlefert,  Roberta 
Ziefert,  Eva  Zlesk,  Lillian  Zlman,  Ruth 
Zlmlles,  Ella  Zimmerman,  Jules  Zlnunerman. 
Selma  Zimmerman.  Arlene  Zimny,  Milton 
Zinar,   Helen   Zlrllstein,  Milton   L.   Zlsowltz. 

Abraham  Zltron. Zltron,  Martha  Zlat- 

chln,  Jessee  Zofler.  Domlnlck  Zollo,  David  A. 
Zubon,  Betty  Lou  Zuckerman,  Muriel  Zuck- 
ermar.  Anna  K.  Zwerln. 

Adelphi  University 

Myron  Blanchard,  Ninette  Oamlns.  Sydney 
C.  Davis,  Cella  S.  Deschln.  Mary  Douvllle, 
Vera  Foote,  Marlon  Forer,  Beatrice  Freeman, 
Berthe  Gronteln,  Theresa' Nathanson.  Cathe- 
rine P.  Papell,  Harmon  Putter,  Gary  Rosen- 
berg. Joseph  Roth,  Beulah  Rothman,  August 
Snypse,  Rubin  Starer,  Jerry  Tavel. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
Mark  Abramowicz.  Henry  L.  Barnett,  Ira 
Belmont,  Lillian  Belmont,  Hilda  K.  Bett- 
mann.  How.u-d  A.  Eder.  Lewis  M.  Praad,  Jenvrd 
Hurwltz.  Dale  Kahn,  Eric  Karp.  Zelda  S.  Klap- 
per,  Katherine  S  Loljach,  Albert  Monfaie. 
Tina  Moreau.  Judah  Ronch,  Mlch-iel  Rotheii- 
berg.  Herbert  Schalnberg.  Edna  H.  Sobel,  L.  I. 
Taft,  Jerome  S.  Tobls,  Gerald  Turkewltz. 

Bard    College 
Irma  Brandeis,  Terence  Dewshap.  Anthony 
Hecht.    Stuart   Levlne,    Prank    Ola,    Thorley 
Randolph,  Elizabeth  Stambler,  Ethel  Weiss. 

Brooklyn  College 

Carl  A.  Beiixn.  John  Boardman.  Joseph  Bos- 
som,  Kenneth  A.  Bruffee.  Joseph  Church. 
Helen  Collins.  Robert  Fanclll.  Elizabeth 
Echrer,  Melvln  Perentz.  Marcia  Friedman. 
William  Friedman.  Saul  Galln,  Rita  Outt- 
man,  Eric  G.  Helnemann,  Anne  Humphreys. 
Lawrence  W.  Hyman,  Harry  M.  Jagoda,  J.  C. 
Kltch.  Maurice  Kramer,  Pearl  Melssner.  Bar- 
ton Meyers,  Howard  Moltz.  Michael  Murphy. 
Walter  Murray,  Lawrence  P.  Nowlckl.  Harold 
Proahansky,  Evelyn  Raskin.  Ann  Hacherle 
Rees.  Leonard  Rodlnsky,  Rebecca  D.  Rugglee. 
S.  N.  Salthe,  Charles  R.  Sleeth,  Robert  Slat- 
nlck,  Michael  Sobel,  Peter  Spielberg,  Claire 
Spragrue,  Marlon  W.  Starling,  Norman  Welss- 
berg, Austin  B.  Wood.  Helene  Zahler,  Carl  B. 
Zuckerman. 


City  College  of  New  York 
Paul  B.  Bachrach,  G.  J.  Blschof.  Roger 
BoxJll,  Alice  Chandler.  EphraJm  Cross,  Joeeph 
A.  Ellis,  Leo  Hamallan,  Judith  Hiirris,  Stanley 
Kaplan,  Leonard  Krlegel,  Jeflfrey  Kurz,  Ellen 
Light,  W.  B.  Long.  Ira  Mansfield.  Roben 
McGeehan.  SauJ  Ostrow.  George  W.  Phillips 
Betty  Popper.  WUma  Rause,  Louis  Tjteu' 
Barbara  Watson,  Martha  Welsman,  lr\rta 
Yellowltz,  Jackson  Young. 

Colgate  University 

Bruce  M.  Brown,  Gilbert  Brungardt  M 
Holmes  Hartshorne,  John  M.  Head.  Clemen; 
L.  Henshaw. 

Barbara  Halth.  Lorraine  E.  Hale,  Sandra  L 
Hi.le.  Sandy  Halfen,  George  M.  Hall.  Miriam 
Halper.  Barbara  Halpern,  Isadore  Halpem, 
Joan  Halpern,  Judith  Halpern,  Rebecca  Hai- 
pern.  Shelly  Halpern.  Susan  Halpern,  Marga- 
ret B.  Halsey,  Bonnie  Hamburg.  Gertrude 
Hames.  Marjorie  Hamilton.  Myrna  Hammer- 
Ung,  Esther  Hamond.  Betty  C.  Hand,  Aaron 
Hankln,  Jacqueline  Hanna.  Joyce  I.  Hansen, 
N.  Hanson,  Phyllis  Hanson,  R.  L.  Hanson, 
Louis    Ha'ap,    Alan    Harawltz; 

Patricia  Karlan,  Patrick  Harnett,  WllUam 
Harper,  A.  Harris,  Dolores  Harris.  Helen  Har- 
ris, Louise  Harris,  Mprjorle  Harris,  Rita  N. 
Harris,  Robert  M.  Harris,  Theodore  Harris, 
Doris  Hart,  Kenneth  Hartman,  Rose  Hart- 
man.  Eleanor  Hartmann,  John  Harvey,  Ed- 
ward P.  Hascher,  Anna  Louise  Haskell.  Ken- 
neth W.  Hasklns.  John  F.  Hatchett.  Freddie 
M.  Haughton,  Ethel  B.  Hauptman,  Carole 
Hauser,  Adrlenne  Hausman,  John  Hawkins, 
Louis  Hay,  H.  Robert  Hayes; 

Jane  Hayman.  M.  A.  Hayott,  Terry  Hay- 
woode,  Theta  Head,  Philip  M.  Heary,  Kitty 
Hecht,  Richard  Hecht,  S.  Hecht,  Katharine 
S.  Hechter.  Carl  Hedstrom,  Selma  Hefllng, 
Caroline  H.  Helden,  Sylvia  Hellweil,  Jane 
Heln,  Mildred  Helnrlch,  Vlvlenne  Helsler, 
Barbara  Helt,  Louis  Heltner.  Theresa  L,  Held. 
Carolyn   Helfant; 

Kenneth  Helfant,  Marcia  Helfant.  M.  Helf- 
man,  Hal  Heller,  Irving  Heller,  Judith  Heller. 
Richard  Heller.  Shirley  Heller,  Susan  Heller, 
Donna  Hepler,  Ed  Herbst,  Barbara  Herman, 
Helen  Herman.  Don  Herold.  Emanuel  Her- 
scher,  Phyllis  Herskowltz.  Rose  B.  Hersko- 
wltz,  Stanley  Hertz,  Alvln  Hertzberg,  Howard 
Herzog,  Rose  Herzog,  J.  Heymont.  Henry  Hey- 
nlck,  Dorothy  HIbbert,  Leroy  Hicks,  John  R. 
Hlckson,  Nancy  Hlggins,  G.  C.  HUdebrand, 
Mary  HUgeman; 

Peter  D.  Klein,  William  Skelton,  Linden  D. 
Summers,  Jr..  Huntington  Terrell,  Clarer.ce 
W.  Young. 

Columbia  University 

Claude  E.  Ake,  A.  Alcabes,  Roger  E.  Alcaiy, 
Alexander  Alland.  Jr.,  Harold  Barger,  Mac 
Berman.  Mrs.  Mac  Berman.  Hyman  BaKS.  Lip- 
man  Bers.  Rudolph  Blnlon,  Joseph  L.  Blau. 
Peter  Blum,  George  S.  Boolos,  Ruth  L.  Bun- 
zel,  Leigh  S.  Caumar.  Richard  A.  Cloward, 
Myron  L.  Cohen,  Stephen  F.  Cohen. 

Samuel  Coleman.  Arthur  W.  Collins,  Mir- 
iam B.  Conant.  Arthur  C.  Danto,  David  Dan- 
zig. John  E.  Englund,  Alexander  Erllch,  Da- 
vid Fanshel,  Samuel  Flnestone.  George  Fi- 
scher. David  Pltelson.  James  W.  Forrester, 
Margaret  G.  Prank,  Murray  W.  Prank,  Mor- 
ton H.  Fried,  Horace  L.  Prless,  Loren  R.  Gra- 
ham, Erwln  A.  Gllkes.  Leon  Goldln.  Marianne 
Goldner,  J.  Goodman. 

Stephen  Greene,  Hyman  Grossbard.  James 
O.  P.  Hackshaw,  Peter  Hatdu.  Leopwid  Halm- 
son,  Chrlstus  C.  Halklas,  Ruth  Hamlin,  Mi- 
chael Harner,  Marvin  Harris,  W.  J.  Harvey, 
Allen  T.  Hazen,  John  Hellker.  Shirley  Hellen- 
brand,  Richard  Hofstadter.  H.  W.  Halslngton, 
Jr..  Ralph  L.  Holloway,  Shirley  Jenkins.  Jeff- 
rey Kaplow,  Stephen  Kern,  Rolf  Knight,  E.  R. 
Kolchln,  Serge  Lang,  Paul  Lerman,  Raymond 
Lubltz,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Malcolm.  Andrew  L. 
March.    Seymour    Melman.    Carol    H.    Meyer, 

Rosllnd  S.  Miller,  Martin  Moskowltz,  Rob- 
ert F.  Murphy,  Charles  H.  Nadler,  W.  David 
Noakes,  Anthony  Padovano,  Charles  D.  Par- 
sons, Victor  Paschkls,  Harvey  Pltkla,  France* 
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«„n    Andre  Racz,  J.  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  Orest 
SJnum    Dorothy   Rees,   Robert  W.  Roberts, 
Sm  Rosman.  M.  A.  Salvadorl    S    Perry 
trW^lnger.     WllUam    Schwartz.    Ralph    J. 
t^S^arz    Stuart   Scott.   Donald   A.   Shanor. 
^mon  Slavln,  Ralph  Snlcckl. 
Xold  Stahmer.  Isabel  L.  Starm.  SUn ley 
T  ^erllng,  Saundra  Sternberg,  Robert  Stlg- 
fer  Susan  Suleiman.  Samnuel  Sutton.  Sahl 
warz  Nettle  Terresman,  Uselott  Toby,  Den- 
S  Wvls,  Stephen  H.  Unger.  WllUam  Veak- 
^   Herman  WaUensteln.  Marlon     Wleden- 
riJch       Martin       Whlteman.       George       H. 
Wlemnan,   Preston   R.   Wilcox.   Omar   Wing, 
Suivl-ilkovsky,  Robert  Zevln,  David  Zlpser. 
Cornell  University 
Charles  Ackerman,   Barry   B.   Adams,   Ml- 
rhael  S  Balch,  Richard  D.  Bausman,  Sylves- 
«r    E      Berkl.     Jonathan     Bishop,     Gordon 
Brewster,  David  W.  Connor.  Douglas  P.  Dowd, 
PWmp  H.  DeLacy.  Floyd  R.  DUl,  Roger  H 
^"eii    Daniel   H.  Flnlay,  Ephlm  G.  Fogel. 
w  H  Fuchs,  Toyomasa  Fuse,  Paul  E.  Gibbons. 
Rose  Godson.  Leonard  Gross.  Baxter  Hatha- 
way, David  W.  Henderson.  Carl  S.  Herz,  Ju- 
dith Herz,  Peter  J.  Kahn. 

Steven  R.  Katz,  Harry  Kesben,  Jack  Kiefer, 
Gordon  M.  Klrkwood,  David  Knudson,  Henry 
A  Landsberger,  W.  Jack  Lewis.  G.  R.  Llvesay, 
David  Lyons.  David  MackUn.  Dan  McCall, 
James  McConkey,  Scott  McMllUn,  Lee  Melt- 
zer  Dorothy  Mermln,  Robert  J.  Nelson,  Paul 
onim  Pierre  Puccl.  G.  S.  Rlnehart,  Alex  Ro- 
senberg. Alfred  H.  Schatz.  Mark  Sharefkln 
^dnev  S.  Shoemaker.  James  Slegel,  Leonard 
Sliver  Albert  Silverman,  Walter  Slatoff.  John 
Lee  Smith,  Richard  Sorab,  Jr.,  F.  L.  Spltzer. 
Michael  Stocker,   Richard   B.   Stott. 

Pauline  Hill,  Carol  HlUer,  Carol  Hlllman. 
George  Hinkson,  Lawrence  W.  Hlrsch,  Molly 
Hlrsch,  Harriet  Hlrschbeln,  Alice  Hlrsh 
Prances  I.  Hochberg.  Ruth  Hochman,  Ruth 
K  Hochsdln.  Nick  Hodsdon.  Mlram  Hoen^, 
Sidney  A  Hoff,  Anne  Hoffman,  Bertha  Hoff- 
man David  S.  Hoffman,  Martllyn  Hoffman, 
Matilda  U.  Hoffman.  Richard  Hoffman. 
Rosalie  Hoffman,  David  C.  Hofman.  Vlda 
Hofm.mn,  WUllam  Hojohn.  Clarence  R. 
Holley.  Anthony  L.  Holman.  Sydney  J.  Holm- 
berz  Hilda  Holtzberg.  John  Holub. 

James  F.  Howell.  Charlotte  Honda,  Norman 
Horensteln,  WUllam  Horn.  Elizabeth  Horne. 
Harold  Horne,  WllUam  G.  Horne,  Bernlce  W. 
Horowitz,  Norman  Horowitz,  Rosalyn  Horo- 
witz Richard  Housner,  Ronald  J.  Howard. 
Michael  E.  Howley.  Joan  Huddle,  Elizabeth 
Huebener,  Joyce  I.  Humber.  Sarah  Hunger- 
ford  John  Hunter,  Ruth  Hurwltz,  Murell  Hy- 
man N.  Hyman.  Shirley  L.  Hyman,  Marlene 
Hymel  Iris  Llpslus  Hysell,  Joyce  Idelson, 
Luclle  Her.  Walter  Her.  Grace  Cohen  Ilchuk. 
Frank  H.  Ilchuk. 

Myra  Ilson,  Helen  Infante.  Patricia  G.  in- 
fantlno.  Barbara  Ingber,  Susan  Innoace,  P. 
lorio  Judith  Isaacs,  William  Isaacs.  Stephen 
Isaacson.  George  H.  Isom.  Paul  Israel,  Gall 
Jaccoma.  Richard  Jaccoma.  Anne  Jackson, 
D.  W.  Jackson,  Eugene  Jackson,  M.  E.  Jack- 
son, Claire  Jacobs,  Rita  Jacobs,  Roberta 
Jacobs,  Barbara  Jacobson,  Diane  Jacobson, 
Ell  Jacobson,  Jane  Jacobson. 

Margaret  Jacobson,  R.  Jacobson,  Robert 
Jacobson,  Susan  Jacobson,  Betty  Jacoby, 
Marcia  Jacoby.  Adelaide  Jacquet,  Benjamin 
JalTe,  Enda  Jaffe,  Ethel  Jaffe,  Geraldlne  Jaffe. 
Peter  Jaffe.  Harriet  Jakobson,  Roslta  Jalow- 
Bkl,  Jeanne  S.  James.  Marquerlte  Jaumotte. 
Benjamin  Jenkins,  Mary  L.  Jenkins,  Olga  W. 
Jenkins,  WUhelmlna  Jenkins.  Nan  Jennes, 
Beverly  Jensen. 

Nicholas  Tavuchls.  Wayne  E.  Thompson, 
R.  J.  Walker,  WUUam  Foote  Whyte,  Harold 
Wldom. 

Hunter  College 

Marv   Owen    Cameron.    Bernard    Einbond, 
Edwin'  B.  Herman,  A.  Plnkney.  John  Somer- 
vllle.  George  Welghtman,  Roger  Woock. 
juilliard  School  of  Music 

Hugh  Aitken.  Saul  Bravermar,  Noah  Crcsh- 
evsky,  Jacob  Druckman,  Muriel  Druckman, 
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June  Dunbar.  Arnold  Fish,  Irwln  Freundllch, 
Leon  Hyman,  Ruth  S.  Hyman,  Lewis  Kaplan, 
Mrs  David  Labovltz,  Solomon  Mlkowsky,  Ed- 
ward Shipwright,  Bernard  Stambler,  Law- 
rence L.  Wlddoes,  Michael  Yuspeh. 

Kingsborough  Community  College 
Marcia  Babbitt,  David  Berkman,  Jack 
Bolen,  Robert  Bvu-ton.  Raymond  D.  Butts, 
Betty  CaroU,  Marv  Casmus,  Enid  Coel,  An- 
drew Drtimmond,  Shmuel  Engelsohn,  Edward 
R  Escobar,  Ellen  F.  Goldstein,  Peter  E.  Hans- 
sen  Helen  Hellman,  Carole  Ann  Jeschor, 
Phyllis  Kalnltsky,  David  Kellar,  Eunice  Kes- 
sler.  Prances  Lake,  Stephen  Fosen,  Albert 
Prago  Stanley  Rablnowltz,  Robert  De  Roblg- 
nac,  Michael  Sherker,  Jack  Wolkenfeld. 


Long  Island  University 
Hubert  Bablnsky,  Albert  A.  Berman,  Ken 
Bernard,  Bernlce  Braid,  Ronald  Cohen,  Harry 
Fenson,    Joseph    Friedman.    Gabriel    Gersb, 
Harold  Jaffe,  Hlldrlth  Krltzer,  Ray  C.  Long- 
tin     Terence    MaUev,    Elizabeth    Malament. 
Robert  Prener,  Jack  Salzman,  Kenneth   W. 
Scott,    Paul    N.    Slegel,    Gerald    E.    SUvelra, 
Robert  D.  Spector,  Martin  Tucker. 
New  York  University 
Razlel    Abelson,    Flavla    Alaya,    Ralph    A. 
Austen  Miriam  Bloom.  PhyUls  Bober,  David 
M    Brandes,  Wallace  Breltman,  Robert  Bur- 
rowes,   AlUne   Cato,   Lucy  Collier,   James  T. 
Crown,    Jane    S.    Dahlberg,    Martin    Davis. 
Chauncey  Downes,  Ashley  T.  Day,  Kenneth 
Eisold  Joan  Flss.  Matthew  L.  Pried.  Malcolm 
Goldman,  Howard  Green.  M.  Hamburger,  Mu- 
riel     Hammer,      Harriet      Holtzman.     PoUy 
Howel!<:  Jill  Jacobson.  Barry  Karp.  PhyUls  A. 
Kalz.  Judith  D.  Levay,  Leah  Levlnger. 

Marguerite     Levy,     Margaret     Lobenstlne, 
Helen  Maglen.  Edwin  H.  Miller.  John  Mlneka 
Julius     Novick,     Maxwell     Nurnberg^  Ruth 
Ochroch,  WlUiam  H.  Owen,  Richard  Po  lack, 
Alice  M  FoUln,  Robert  Rablnowltz.  David  M. 
Relmers.   Alfred    H.    RUkln,   Esther   Rodllfe 
H    Mark  Roelofs,  H.  Laurence  Ross,  Harold 
v'  Savltch,  Martin  A.  Schaln,  Judy  Schwartz, 
Jane  Shipton.  Robert  E.  Silverman,  Camllle 
SUghu.,  Joan  Gay  Snodgrass,  Jo  Anna  SpruUl 
Constance  Sutton.  James  V.  Taylor,  Bernard 
Tleger.  Robert  Tittler,  John  Varney.  Will  am 
Vorenberg,  Sylvia  A.  Welch,  Howard  D.  Win- 
ters, Ann  Yasuhara,  Philip  Zambardo,  Pearl 
Zlpser. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
Ephralm  Banks,  Judith  S.  Bellln.  E.  S^ 
Cassedy  K  K.  Clarke.  Irving  Cohen.  Prank 
Collins  'sid  Deutsch.  Marvin  E.  Gettleman, 
Helmut  Gruber,  Frederick  Krellne,  John 
Langrod,  Eleanor  B.  Leacock.  E.  M.  Loebl, 
Shane  Ma^e,  S.  Maurer. 

Sterling  B.  Jensen.  Leah  M.  Joffe,  Gloria 
K  John  C.  Johnson,  Dorothy  Johnson, 
Dorothv  C.  Johnson,  Elizabeth  W.  Johnson, 
MarJorie  E.  Johnson,  Mlchele  Johnson,  Rod- 
erick Johnson,  C.  Jones,  Helen  R.  Jones. 
Marian  Jones.  Truman  A.  Jones.  Florence 
Jordan,  Susan  Jordan,  Ann  Joseph.  Linda  A. 
Joseph.  Bob  Joyce,  Dorothy  Joyce,  F.  Julty, 
Earl  Jung,  Herbert  Jurist.  Shulamlth  Just- 
man  David  Kaback,  Lynne  Kagan,  Ralph 
Kagle  Sdward  Kahan.  Sonla  Kahaner, 
Blanche  A.  Kahn,  Esther  Kahn,  Ken  Kahn, 
Martha  L.  Kahn. 

Benita  Kalmowltz,  Rose  Kaiser,  Judith 
Kalserman,  James  L.  Kalserskl.  Myron  Kalin. 
Suzanne  KaUlch,  Gertrude  Kalmus  Mary 
Lynn  Kalogeras,  Barbara  Kalvert,  R.  Kajnhi. 
Carolee  P.  Kamln,  Henry  Kamin.  Sally 
Kaminskv,  Jav  Kamm,  Ellen  Kane,  Stan 
Kanter.  Irving  Kantor,  AUan  Kaplan,  Ben- 
lamlne  H.  Kaplan,  C.  Kaplan,  Dorothy  E. 
Kaplan,  Ell  Kaplan,  Eva  S.  Kaplan,  Frances 
C  Kaplan,  Howard  Kaplan,  Ruth  L.  Kaplan, 
Svlvla  Kaplan,  Esther  KapUnsky,  George 
Kapp,  MoUle  Kapp,  Miriam  S.  Kappalman, 
Harvey  Kapuler,  LucUle  Karaslck. 

Herman  Karlg.  Rita  Relchman  Karlg.  Eu- 
gene Karlln.  Louise  O.  Karman.  Howard 
Karp,  Roberta  L.  Karp,  Ruth  Karpel,  Harvey 
Karton,   Gertrude   Kasdon,    Charlotte   Kass, 


Jerry  Kass,  Murray  Kass.  Bernard  Kassoy. 
Hortense  Kassov.  Victor  Kassoy.  Frances 
Kastle.  Samuel  Koslman,  Charlotte  Katz, 
Gall  R.  Katz,  Henry  Katz,  Jerome  Katz, 
Louis  Katz.  Ruth  Katz,  Samuel  Katz,  Shirley 
Katz,  Stanley  G.  Katz,  Theodore  Katz.  Barry 
A  Kaufman.  G.  Kaufman,  Gall  Kaufman, 
Lily  Kaufman.  Martha  O.  Kaufman,  Murray 
Kaufman,  Paul  Kaufman,  Leonard  Kaus. 
Nan  Kav,  Bernard  Kazdon,  S.  Keaton. 

Louis  Menashe,  David  Mermelsteln,  Gerald 
Oster,  A.  Papoulls,  Donald  Rapp,  Murray  N. 
Rothbard,  Kurt  Salzlnger,  Mischa  Schwartz, 
Thomas  B.  Settle.  Leo  M.  Silber.  Joseph  Stelg- 
man.  L.  Strauss.  Max  Sucher. 
Pratt  Institute 
Daniel  Aspls,  Rudolf  Baranlk,  Dick  Bell. 
J  L  Cobltz.  Roger  L.  Crossgrove.  Robert 
Dlsch.  Josef  F.  Garal,  Warren  Gran,  Lee 
Lombard,  Jack  Minkoff.  Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy, 
George  Rozos,  PhiUp  F.  Schmidt.  Barry  N. 
Schwartz,  Terry  Slegel,  J.  Sherwood  W^eber, 
Jules  A.  Wein. 

Queens  College 
France  E.  Anders,  Jacob  Backal.  Lorraine 
BalUargeon-Bailev,  Gregory  Battcock.  Mary 
Beck.  Ellen  Bindman.  Edgar  S.  Bley,  Barry  S. 
Brook,  Roval  S.  Brown.  Anne  Burchess,  E. 
Chang,  Gloria  Davis,  Sarah  D.  Alberti.  R. 
Donnenfeld.  Bernard  F.  Dukore.  Margaret 
Eberbach,  Andres  Franco,  Raymond  S. 
Prankim,  Louis  Geller,  C.  Lola  Gersch.  Yvelte 
Gindlne,  Frances  G.  Godwin,  Myron  Gordon. 
Claire  Howard,  Samuel  Hux.  George  Jachno- 
wltz,  Glsa  Indebaum,  Carol  B.  Kaplan.  Law- 
rence Kaplan.  Leonard  B.  Kaplan,  Andre 
Klein,  Suzanne  Koss. 

Rosette  Lament,  Keith  Lampe,  Albert  M. 
Levenson.  Esther  Levlne.  LesUe  M.  Loth- 
stein  AUan  W.  Low,  Estelle  Lynch,  John  J. 
McDermott,  Don  Monaco,  Elliot  D.  Mossman. 
Madeleine  Morris.  Joseph  MulhoUand,  Sergio 
Pacificl,  Morton  N.  Pardes,  Nicholas  Pastore, 
WUUam  Proefrledt,  Robert  Raffelock,  John 
Rellly.  Seymour  Resnick,  George  WUUam 
Rose   Eugene  Rosenfeld,  Anita  Ross. 

Stephen  A  Schwerner,  Erna  H.  Senslba, 
Gordon  W.  Sensiba,  Lesley  Shore,  Albert  A. 
Sicroff  Carmen  A.  Sierra,  Harvard  Sltkoff, 
Babette  Solon.  Franklin  Stein.  Susan  StoUer. 
Adele  Thomas,  Gall  Turner,  Frans  van  der 
Bogert,  Lucv  Vogel,  Frank  A.  Warren.  Corinne 
J.  Welthom.  Frank  T.  White,  Michael 
Wreszln,  Thomas  ZamparelU. 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  Institute 
Merrltt  Abrash.  Clifford  Bloom,  E.  Brown, 
Eliot  Deutsch,  Bernard  A.  Fleishman,  Ed- 
ward A  Fox,  Robert  L.  Hoffman.  Herta  R. 
Leng.  Joe  Levlnger,  Pearl  Llchtenstem,  R^M^ 
Llchtenstein,  W.  A.  McKinley.  Robert 
McNaughton.  Alan  Meltzer.  Robert  Resnick. 
Charles  L.  Sanford.  Paul  Slepian.  Isadore 
Trasohen.  Frederic  L.  Weiss. 


Rockefeller  University 
C   M.  Connellv,  Lawrence  Elsenberg.  Jules 
Hlrsch.  R.  W.  Leader.  R.  Lipmann.  Norman 
Milkman,  Paul  Rosen.  Robert  L.  Schoenfeld. 
Philip  Siekevitz. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Sonya    Bemporad,    Arnold    Beileant,    BeU 
Chevigny    Daniel  Kaiser,   Lawrence  Klrsch- 
ner,  Eva  KolUsch,  Joseph  Papaleo,  Michael 
Parentl,  Ilja  Wachs. 

Sfafen  Island  Community  College 
Robert  Baker  Martin  Blank,  Merrill  Gold- 
wyn  Arnold  Kanlrowltz.  Barbara  Koenlg, 
Herbert  Uebman,  Edward  MargoUes,  Jeanne 
T.  Newlin,  CeciUa  Perrault,  Armand 
Schwerner,  T.  F.  Slmms. 

Virginia  Kee.  Alice  U.  Keehner,  Larry  Keer, 
Fern  KeU.  Herman  Keilson,  AUce  Keller.  Bev- 
erly Kellv  Susan  A.  Kempler.  Walter  Kendra. 
Luilan  S".  Kent,  Martyn  R.  Kenton,  J^  Keo- 
sian,  Ida  Kerekes,  Richard  E.  Kerr,  Harriet 
Kesselman,  Bernard  M.  Kesseler.  E^  M.  Kes- 
sler  GUbert  Kessler.  Max  Kessler,  Paul  Kes- 
sler"  Paul  D.  Kessler,  Sharon  Kessler,  Lulsa 
Key's,    Sylvia    Klmmelman,    Roberta    Klne, 
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Alba  King,  Judith  A.  King,  Leslie  J.  Klng- 
on,  Harold  Klrshner.  Judith  G.  Klrsh- 
ner.  Tamar  Klrshner,  Hyman  J.  Klsch.  Ed- 
ward Klssane.  Ksther  Klviat,  Henry  Klausner. 

Lucille  Klelman,  B.  Dudley  Klein,  Dorothy 
Klein,  Gloria  Klein,  Helen  Klein,  Janet 
Klein,  Josefa  Klein,  Mildred  Klein,  Betty 
Kletter.  Jaclcle  Kletter,  Bernard  Kline,  Llbby 
J.  KUnghoffer,  Leonore  KUpper,  Linda  Klu- 
ger.  Morris  Kluger,  Nora  Knauer,  Rolf  H. 
Knauer,  Mary  Ann  Knight  Carol  Knltzer, 
Selma  Knobler,  Jeffrey  Knorr.  Reglna  Knorr, 
Miriam  Kobrln.  Leo  Koch.  Mary  Koch,  Lenore 
Kodner,  Helen  Koenig.  Allan  Koenlgsberg, 
Jerome  Koffler,  Sujenna  Kofsky.  Alice  Kogan. 
Mathew  Kohlmar,  Saul  M.  Kohn,  Jules  Ko- 
lodny,  John  Komara. 

Minnie  S.  Konlgsberg.  Joll  Konoshlma, 
Vera  Konstantinoff,  Frances  Koral,  Karen  S. 
Koreli,  Gladys  F.  Korenfield,  Prances  Korins, 
Barbara  Korman,  Sara  K.  Kornberg,  Wesley 
M.  Kornbluth.  Freda  Korot,  George  Korot. 
Anne  Koshel,  Maxlne  Kossoff,  Fred  Koury. 
Bernard  Koven,  Mrs  G.  A  Kraber.  Sonya 
Kraft.  Carol  Krall,  Llla  Kramer.  Lillian 
Krajner.  Mildred  Kramer,  Thelma  Kramer. 
Morris  Krapes.  Linda  Krause,  Elaine  E. 
Krauss,  Jeanette  Krauss.  Peter  Krauss,  Su- 
san J.  Krauss.  Paul  Kravltz.  Bert  Kreda  Na- 
than Kretsel.  Ruth  Kremen.  Frances  Kreuter. 

State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton 
Robert  J.  Andreach,  Paul  R.  Baumgartner, 
R.  Gotthelm,  Melvin  Lelman,  Owen  M. 
Lynch,  Richard  V.  Moench.  Ellas  Schwartz. 
Melvin  Shefflz,  Louise  E.  Sweet,  E.  VasUew. 

State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo 
Laurence  Berluwltz.  Raford  Boddy.  Law- 
rence Caroline.  Bill  J.  Harrell.  R.  J.  Harvey, 
George  T,  Hole,  George  G.  Iggers,  Byron  J. 
Koekkoek,  John  A.  Larkin,  Jene  A.  LaRue, 
Leo  A.  Loubere,  Jacob  A    Marlnsky.  Donald 

C.  Mikulecky,  John  D.  Mllligan,  Peter  Nich- 
ols. Lewis  Perry,  Thomas  D.  Perry.  Elwln  H. 
Powell,  C.  A.  Privitera,  Walter  G.  Rosen,  Vin- 
cent Santilli,  Laurence  Schneider,  Harold  L. 
Segal,  Stephen  Splelman,  N  Strauss.  Samuel 
J.  Wakshull.  Tung  Yue  Wang.  Dana  F.  White, 
Sidney  M.  Wlllhelm.  Lois  L.  Woods. 

State  Unuersity  College,  Oneonta 
Harry  Bloom.   Carey   W    Brush.   Robert  B. 
Carson.    E.    T.    A.    Davidson,    James    Devlin. 
William  B.  Fink,  Richard  E.  Fisher,  Sanford 

D.  Gordon,  Hoyt  M.  Jackson.  J.  M.  Pawa. 
Marsh  B.  Ray.  Robert  W.  Rounds.  Stanley  E. 
Welsberger.  Warren  I.  Wellman.  Norman 
Wesley. 

State   University  College,   New  Paltz 

Juul  V.  Altena.  Irma  Barrett,  Delmar 
Bognet.  Sam  I.  Boulos,  John  Burt.  Jas.  M. 
Campbell,  Jack  Crawford.  Jr..  Sandra  I. 
Evans,  Richard  J.  Fein.  Peter  Freund.  John 
Hackett.  Richard  D.  Hathaway,  Edward 
Hlrabayashl.  Richard  A.  Impola.  John  R. 
Kirk.  Karen  R.  Kirk.  Roger  W.  Knapp,  David 
Krlkun.  Victor  Landau.  Corning  Llem. 
John  Lin. 

Lyon  Madlener,  David  Nightingale.  Barbara 
Corning  G.  Nnoka.  Leo  Pap.  Philip  D.  Pearl, 
Joel  H.  Pitt.  N  Pebbi-Asare,  Willis  H.  Raff, 
Gerson  B.  Roblson,  Donald  M.  Roper.  Stuwart 
Ruhm.  Sheila  Schwartz,  Llola  Sorln,  Wade  C. 
Thompson,  Penada  Wald,  Sam  P.  Wallace, 
Jerry  Walz.  Sylvia  Wasserthell,  Hans  W. 
Weber,  Martin  Welngarten.  Irving  J.  Weiss, 
George  Wexler. 

State   University  College,   Oswego 

Frederick  R.  Allen.  Leonard  G.  Boonin, 
Glenn  L.  Elklns.  John  Herrmann.  Francis 
Hulme.  C  M.  Lucas.  Robert  Novlck.  Sue 
Sachxxanandan.  Warren  E.  Stelnkraus,  Lewis 
Turco 

Vassar   College 

Leila  Cook  Barljer.  Alan  Berbal.  Eugene  A. 
Carroll,  Joan  Etherton.  Lola  Gellman,  Patri- 
cia Johnson,  Leslie  A.  Koempel,  Morton  H. 
Levlne,  Nancy  Llndbloom.  rise  H.  Upschutz. 
Paul  Metzger,  Joan  Murphy,  Linda  Nochlln, 
David  E.  Novack,  Martin  Oppenhelmer.  Alton 
Pickens.  Richard  Pommer,  Lewis  Rubensteln. 


Yeshiva  University 

R.  E.  Behrends,  S.  Alan  Cohen.  David  Fin- 
kelstein,  William  Fowler.  David  M.  Golden- 
berg.  Samuel  Gold.-'tein,  Edmund  W.  Gordon, 
Sol  Gordon,  Louis  Horman,  Adelaide  Jablon- 
sky.  Vera  John,  Arthur  Komar.  Joseph  Le- 
Wlttes.  Joel  L.  Lebowltz.  Arthur  Lefford. 

Richard  Kreuter.  Eileen  Krieger,  Marl 
Krieger,  Flore  Krlgsman.  Bernard  Krigsteln, 
June  S.  Klrsch,  Audrey  Kriss,  Harry  Kristy, 
Marton  Kroll,  Selma  Kruchmau,  Matilda 
Kruger,  Norman  Kruger.  Sarah  Surlnder 
Kuman.  Jennie  N  Kunkln.  Elaine  M  Kuntz. 
Belle  Kurland,  Judith  Kurland,  Bernard 
Kurtin,  Edwin  Kurzweil.  Ruth  Labowitz. 
Beverly  Lachter.  Estelle  Lacks.  Vera  La  Farge. 
T.  Laldman.  Herbert  F.  Lalse.  Judith  Lakin. 

Michael  R.  Lamkay.  Deborah  Landes.  Ruby 
K.  Landess,  Leon  F.  Landovitz,  Renee  A. 
Landovltz,  Bernice  Landsman.  Ann  K.  Landy, 
Hy  Landy,  Lawrence  Lane.  Patricia  Lane, 
P.  R.  Lane.  Annette  Langer,  Sitfa  Lee  Lang- 
sam.  Alson  Lankenau.  Sarah  L.mkin.  A 
liUnkowlcz.  Helen  Lansher.  Priscilla  S. 
Lapolla.  Malcolm  Largmann.  Carol  L;irrabee. 
Joseph  Larizza.  George  M.  Lash.  Donald 
L.sko.   Ruth  K.  Lasky.  Joseph   Laspro. 

Sherley  Liister.  Ruth  G.  Laub,  Dorothy 
Laufer.  William  Laufer.  Ralph  Lauranzano, 
Rene  Lavergneau.  J.  V.  Lavln,  Edward  A. 
Lawrence  (1),  Edward  A.  Lawrence  (2 1, 
Nicholas  R.  Lawrence.  Ralph  Lawrence. 
Beatrice  Lazaroff.  Jane  Lazarus,  Marlon 
Lazer.  Florence  S  Lazerson.  Athanasla  Lazos, 
Frederick  M.  Lea^'h.  Helen  Leach.  Lauchlan 
Learned.  Louis  Leber,  Mr.  Alfred  Leberson, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Leberson.  Ida  Lebow,  Laura  Le 
Bow,  Gordon  Lebowltz,  Norman  S.  Leder, 
Gerda  Lederer,  Eva  Lederman,  Jacqueline 
Lee.  Jim  Lee.  Benton  R,  Leeds.  Bonita  Leeds. 
Michael  Leeds 

Milton  Leff,  Helene  Lefrak.  Hadassa  Legatt. 
Michael  Lehman.  Allyn  D.  Lehrer.  Robert 
Lehrer.  Gertrude  Lehrman.  Robert  Lehrman. 
Lee  Leiberman,  Irma  Lelbow.  Linda  Leibow. 
Ida  Leibowitz.  Leon  Leibowitz.  Harry  Leln- 
wand.  Rose  Leinwand.  Stephen  M,  Lelser. 
Maurice  Letter,  Matthew  Lemberger, 

Esther  Lentschner.  Burls  M,  Levlnson.  Nor- 
man Linzer.  Jo  Lechny  Lion.  J,  I,  Musher, 

D.  J  Newman,  Harry  E  Rauch,  Julian  Rob- 
erts. Victor  Sanua.  William  Splndel.  Marvin 
J,  Stern.  Thomas  Stillman.  Leonard  Suss- 
klnd.  Mira  Heder.  David  Vltrogan,  Doley 
Wilkinson,  Everett  Wilson. 

Other  institutions 
Thomas    J.    Aiiello.    William    Armstrong. 
Leonard  W,  Beglln.  Martin  Berman.  Michael 

E.  Brown.  Dorothy  H.  Cohen.  Vincent  Conl- 
gliaro,  Richard  Lay  Davis,  Stanley  Diamond. 
Dorothy  Dohen,  Phillip  Evans.  Rev.  J 
Pltzpatrlck,  Thomas  R.  Prazer.  Ruth  Gilbert. 
Larry  Goldberg.  Donna  Greenberg,  Donald 
S.  Hikel.  Oscar  Hyman,  Wlima  A  Iggers,  Will 
Inman.  Martin  Keller,  Leo  S,  Kaplan,  Jacques 
Marchand.  Re  .  Bert  Marino.  Lewis  Meyers, 
Allen   Miller,  Ruth   Miller 

Elena    Paz,    Pfrlem.    Jane    Philips. 

Robert  Pollock.  Sabrlna  Rapp.  Rev,  Herbert 
Rogers.  Birdie  Rosemen.  Edward  C,  Samp- 
son. Jane  Hill  Satlof.  Anatol  I.  Schlosser. 
Elie  Siegmeister,  Bertram  Silverman,  Lor- 
raine Smlthberg.  Marva  Spelman.  B. 

Stecher.    E.    Mirk   Stern.   B    Swartz. 

Gene  Swenson,  Tepper.   Ann  Wilson. 

Lewis  E,  Weeks.  Bernard  WitUeb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Duke  University 
Katherine  M.  Banham.  David  G  Bradley. 
Jack  W  Brehm.  Robert  C  Carson.  Thomas  H, 
Cordle,  John  S,  Curtiss.  Robert  E,  Cushman, 
Donn  Michael  Farris.  Maria  Fousek.  Donald 
E.  Olnter.  Robert  M.  Hankin.  Frederick  Her- 
zog,  Alan  W,  Jenks,  L.  Jezlerskl,  Ar- 
thur Kale.  P.  H,  Kolpfer.  Frederick  Krantz. 
Thomas  A,  Langford.  Harriet  V,  Leonard. 
Seymour  Mauskopf.  Ernest  W.  Nelson.  Rob- 
ert T.  Osborn,  Blrger  A.  Pearson,  J.  H.  Phil- 
lips, James  N.  Potter.  Jr.,  McMurry  S.  Rlchey, 
M.  L.  Rickets.  Salley  H.  Schrader.  David  L, 


Singer.  Harmon  Smith.  O.  Wintermute 
Charles  R.  Young. 

Other    institutions 
E.   P.   Patterson,   M.   E.   Policy,   James  g 
Purcell.  Henry  Sanoff. 

OHIO 

Teachers 

Dushan  M.  Agamou.  William  Avers.  Allan 
Bellln,  Robert  P.  Boyd,  H,  C.  Bucholz.  Carol 
Burger,  Robert  Burger,  D.  Jane  Corry,  Sally 
M-   Davis,   Beth   Emmer,   Nancy  J.  Prappier 

Irma  Friedman,  William  R.  Gibbon. ! 

Goldsmith,  Shirley  Guralnik.  Hams 

G.  Kaufman,  Joan  E.  Kaufman. 

Loren    Kramer.    Kreitner.    Beatrice 

Laibman,  Sadie  Lederer,  Joan  L.  Leib,  Wll- 
liam  Dee  Mandle,  Norma  J.  Montgomery, 
Linda  R.  Murray.  Randall  Murray,  Maesine  g! 
Recknagel,  Terry  F.  Robbln.  Jeanette  Roper! 
Aster  Rubensteln.  Prances  Sachs.  Esther  r! 
Samalar,  S.  Sekaraiasingham.  Earl  A.  Shaffer 
David  Strauss,  Richard  A.  Toerne.  Alexander 
Weathers.  Savine  Welzman.  Susanne  P,  Whit- 
ney. Naomi  Wolln. 

Antioch    College 

Alvln  L.  Denman,  Joseph  C,  d'Oronzlo, 
Julius  L.  Green,  Judson  Jerome.  Cirol  Korty! 
Oliver  S,  Loud,  Nick  Pastor,  Peter  W  Ries! 
Edmund  Samuel.  Arthur  Solomon,  Robert 
David  Turoff,  John  F.  White,  Benjamin  N 
Wise. 

William  Lemkln.  Lauretta  Leon.  Salvatwe 
Leonardl,  Gladys  Lerman.  Pauline  Lermond. 

D.  Lerner.  Este'le  Lerner.  Francine  Lerner, 
George  Lerner.  Lea  Lerner.  Murray  Lerner. 
Eileen  Lesseraux.  Robert  Leuze.  A.  Levenkron. 
S,  L.  Levenkron,  Bernard  Levenson.  Prances 
T.  Levenson,  Irma  Levenson,  Lillian  Leven- 
son, Blanche  Leventhal,  Larry  t*venthal.  Ted 
Levensen,  Edward  Levi.  Walter  E.  Levi.  Victor 
Leviatln,  Michael  S.  Levlen.  Dorothy  Levin. 
Louis  Levin,  Barbara  Levine,  Elaine  Levlne. 

I.  Levlne.  Joan  Levlne,  Naami  Levine.  Ree 
Levlne,  Sandra  Levlne,  Sondra  Levine.  Stan- 
ley Levlne,  Carl  Levlnson.  Len  Levlnson. 
Stevan  Levlnson.  Donna  Levis.  Hilda  Levlson. 
Dolores  Levister.  Gertrude  Le  Vita.  Mildred 
Levltch.  Elaine  Levltsky.  Ardis  Levitt,  Anatole 
Levkoff.  Abraham  Levy.  Alexander  Levy, 
Betty  Levy.  Builder  Levy.  David  Levy.  Eleanor 
Levy,  Gordon  Levy.  Harold  Levy.  Harriet  Levy. 
Judith  Levy,  Judith  A,  Levy.  Lawrence  Levy. 

Lenora  Levy,  Mark  Levy.  Max  Levy.  Maxlne 
A.  Levy,  Vivian  Levy.  Minnie  Lewln.  Rennle 
Lewln.  Robert  Levy.  Allen  Lewis.  Charles  R. 
Lewis,  Edmund  B.  Lewis,  Florence  Lewis.  M. 

E.  Lewis,  Mark  Lewis,  Murray  Lewis  (1 1 ,  Mur- 
ray Lewis  (2).  W.  A.  Lewis.  Esther  Liberm.in, 
Annette  Liberson,  Saul  Llchtlne.  M.  Licht- 
man.  Hortense  Lieberman.  Judl  Lleberman. 
Nina  Lieberman,  Mildred  A    Llebowitz. 

Paye  Lleman,  Dorothy  Llff.  Dorothy  Llf.son, 
Nathan  Lifson.  Jack  Light.  Mary  Li  Marzl. 
Eddeen  Linares,  Jules  Linden,  Arthur  Llnder, 
Dorothy  Llnder,  Frances  Llnder,  Yvonne  T, 
Llndsey,  Peter  H.  Linebaugh,  Noni  Linn, 
Eugene  Lion,  Alice  T.  Ltpanl,  Robert  LI  Pertl, 
Bowling  Green  State  University 

Gilbert  Abcarian,  Joseph  K.  Balogh.  Robert 
R,  Plndlay,  Robert  Galbreath.  Cynthia  S. 
Groat.  H,  Theodore  Groat.  Gary  R.  Hess.  Wil- 
liam A.  Kirby.  Michael  A.  Moore.  James  E. 
Odenkirk.  John  P.  Oglevee.  Paul  E.  Parnell. 
Joseph  B.  Perry  Jr..  Trevor  J,  Phillips.  Grover 
C.  Piatt,  Virginia  B,  Piatt,  David  C  Roller. 
Sanford  Sllversteln. 

Case  Institute  of  Teclinology 

Lou  Celenza.  Michael  Flicker,  Leslie  L, 
Folay,  Robert  H.  Klein,  G,  Kuerti.  Harvey  S, 
LefT.  M.  A.  Nagarajan,  Phil  Pearle.  Robert  E 
Welker. 

Kent  State  University 

John  Beacon,  Bernard  Benstock,  Ottavlo 
M.  Casale,  Harold  R.  Collins,  Madelyn  De 
Oaetano,  Robert  Ehrich,  Howard  P.  Erllch- 
man.  Doris  E.  Franklin,  Frederic  L.  Freede, 
Ralph  P.  Qraleda,  John  L.  Grlbben.  Wm.  H. 
Hildebrand,  Bernard  Jerman.  Thomas  R- 
Knipp.   Donald    A.    Lawnlczak,   Jacob   Leod, 
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vHward  G.  McGehee,  Robert  M.  Murry.  Dick 
Sl;«   Delores  L.  Noll,  Mark  J.  Roth.  Bobby 
.smith.  Margaret  Stopher,   John   W.   Teel. 
Barbara  C,  Tener.  Robert  L.  Tener. 
University  of  Akron 

Mrivln  Brownsteln,  Marvin  Katz.  Mary 
Kdth  Bernd  Magnus,  Brian  G,  Ramsey, 
DsvldL   Rayfleld,  Julie  Saltman. 

Western  Reserve  University 

rharles  C  Davis.  Leonard  N.  Dickinson, 
Hilda  A  Foster,  Samuel  Gorovitz.  Edith 
^nes  Viola  Herzberg.  Rosi  Kuerti.  Goldle 
like  Lois  W.  Mednlck,  Geneva  B,  Maiden 
cifdney  M.  Peck.  Jonathan  P.  Reichert.  Frank 
^ngarten.  Howard  Sachs.  Maurice  D. 
S  Benjamin  Spack.  Marjorie  C.  Wolinsky, 

Wright  State  Campus 
Dick  Allen.  Rubin  Battino,  Rosa  Bennett, 
stinley  Bernstein,  Jerry  B,  Chapln,  James  M. 
Huehes     Nicholas     Pledlscalzl.     Donald     G. 
snook.  Bryon  S.  Weng.  Patricia  Winold. 
Other  institutions 
Richard  C    Bozlan.  M.  Carslotis.  James  B, 
Cl^stopher.  K,  T.  Fann,  Irji  K.  Friend.  John 
C^e^r.  Herschel  Kasper.  Daniel  L.  Kline. 

OREGON 

Unxverstty  of  Oregon 
David  F,  Aberle.  Kathleen  G.  Aberle.  Joan 
Acker  Martin  H.  Acker.  Herbert  Bisno.  Steven 
E  Deutsch.  Daniel  Goldrtch,  Janie  G.  Hunter. 
Linda  B.  Hunter.  Benton  Johnson.  LeRoy 
Johnson  Jr..  Joseph  C,  Jo-gensen.  Jack  P. 
Maddex  Jr..  Malcolm  McFee,  Arthur  Pearl. 
Walter  E.  Schafer.  Herbert  W.  Titus.  Dwlght 

Wallace. 

Other  institutions 

Laird  C   Brodle,  Mason  Drukman.  Bryon  L. 
Haines  John  L.  Hammond.  Jon  C,  Johannlng. 
Laureen  Nussbaum.  Rudi  H.  Nussbaum 
Pennsylvania  Teachers 
Paula  S,   Beard,   Debbie   A.   Bell.   Richard 
Brooks.   Brisce    C.    Brown.    Mary    M.    Dykes. 
Lawrence  Elle,  David  Erlich,  Bertha  B  Faust, 
Ann    Fleischaker.    Mary    C.    Foster.    Harry 
Pnilt     Carmelita     Hlnton,     Bernard     Ivens. 
Jeannette    Jamison,    Charles    Philips.    L.    T. 
Robblns,  Rosalind  Sanders,  Mrs.  J,  A,  Sells, 
Harry   Snyderman,   Mary    E.   Stlchler.   Eliza- 
beth E.  Tolies.  Gloria  Weiss.  A.  B.  Wlllig. 
Beaver  College 
Arthur  C,  Brever.  Helen  T.  Buttel.  Sally  W. 
Daniel.  Judith  "Elder.   Adeline  W.   Gomberg. 
Ronald  G,  Green. 

Pennsylvania  Institute 
Charles  A.  M.  Hall,  Patrick  D.  Hazard.  Nor- 
man Johnston.  Richard  N.  Juliani.  Helen 
Khoobyar,  Robert  C.  Kunclo.  David  Luke. 
Bernard  Mausner.  Benton  Spruance.  Mary  S. 
Sturgeon.  Miriam  Weiss. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
Gregory  Ain,  George  E.  Andrews.  Richard 
Braungart.  Nell  E.  Buckley.  Raymond  Cham- 
berlain Robert  Coluccl.  Lou  Dellaport.  Alfred 
J.  Engel,  Pamella  Parley,  Robert  W.  Frank. 
Jr..  Hans  Freund,  Jo-Ann  P,  Fuchs.  W.  W. 
Fuchs.  Steven  Gans.  Helmut  J.  Golatz. 
Robert  J.  Graham.  Theodora  R.  Graham, 
Donald  Granberg,  John  Haag.  Truman  V. 
Hershberger,  Alice  M,  Hoffman.  Merwin  W^ 
Humphrey.  Carl  Jacobs,  Wells  Keddie.  Carl 
S.  Keener. 

Edward  J.  Kudla,  Jr.,  Robert  Kunze.  A  F, 
Llngls,  J.  D.  McAulay,  John  McCurdy.  Jack 
McManis.  R.  Mastromattei.  Peter  D.  Morris. 
Jeffrey  T.  Price.  William  Rabinowitz.  Edna  E, 
Raphael,  Michael  C,  Bobbins,  Stephen  A 
Schlow,  Frederick  G.  Schmltt.  Charles  J, 
Slanlcka.  David  W.  Stevens.  Victor  Stoltzfus, 
Quinton  R.  Todd.  Alan  Trachtenberg.  J. 
Vander  Kar.  George  P.  Votruba.  Charles 
Waksteln.  Judith  Walton,  David  L.  Westby, 
Dennis  L.  WlUams,  John  Withall,  Kenneth 
H.  Wodtke,  John  A.  Yeatman,  Ronald  Zera. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art 
Eugene  Baguskas,  Marvin  Bileck,  Bill 
Daley,  Thomas  Doulls,   Dorothy   P.   Grimm. 


James  Koesis,  Leonard  Lehrer,  John  Lofttis, 
Jane  Piper,  Thomas  Porett,  Murray  Weiss. 
Su-urthmore  College 
Carl  Barus  Thompson  Bradley.  Hllde  D. 
Cohn  Frederic  J.  Grover.  Olga  Lang.  George 
E  McCully  Bernard  Morrill.  Hans  Oberdlek, 
Robert  E  ■  Savage.  Jerome  Shaffer.  Linwood 
Urban.  Peter  Van  De  Kamp.  Robert  M, 
Walker.  Joseph  Willis. 

Temple  University 
Russell  Astlev.  B,  Averbach.  Daniel  Berger. 
Henrv  Braun. '  Robert  W.  Buttel.  Eleanor 
Caplan  Lois  A  Cellucci.  Alan  H.  Crlstol. 
Joanne  Darken.  C.  A.  Domenlcall,  Robert  M. 
Drayton.  Robert  I  Edenbaum.  C.  D.  Eldrldge, 
Ralph  Flood.  H.  Frances  Havas.  Peter  Havas, 
Paul   R    Jackson.  Richard  Koffler. 

Mildred  T.  Kramer.  Diane  Lalson.  Walter 
Lawton,  Gavlord  C,  LeRoy,  Betty  Llde.  Her- 
bert L  Needleman.  Karl  H.  Niebyl,  Robert 
C  Page  Charles  M  Phlllpps.  Herbert  Putz, 
Mark  SacharofT.  Francis  Sholomskas.  Sld- 
nev  B  Simon.  Holger  R.  Stub.  Robert  J. 
swenson.  Frank  Young,  Morton  Zivan, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dorothea  J,  Hurvich.  Leo  M.  Hurvich,  R. 
Duncan  Luce.  Dolores  S.  Moses.  Herbert  J, 

Spiro 

Other  institutions 

A  F  Brown.  Alex  J,  Fehr.  Barbara  HUlman. 
Francis  Jennings.  Margarete  Koppitz.  Gary 
Laison.  Richard  D,  Magee.  Thomas  Power. 
Benjamin  A.  Richards,  Harriet  Roberts.  Perry 
J,  Troutman,  L  Elbert  Wethlngton.  W.  L. 
G,  Williams,  Kjvin  Winch. 

RHODE    1SL\ND 

Broun  University 
Edward  J  Ahearn.  E,  W.  Breckenrldge. 
William  Crossgrove.  George  E.  Downing, 
Richard  Fishman.  John  Gilbert.  Car!  Gold- 
stein Robert  E,  Hill.  Werner  Hoffmcister, 
Park  Honan.  Edwin  Honlg.  Robert  R,  Jajo- 
kian  William  H,  Jordy.  Edward  B,  Koren. 
David  Krause.  Barbara  K,  Lewalskl.  William 
McLoughlin.  Thomas  G,  Sanders.  D,  W, 
Schumann,  Mark  Spllka,  Hugh  Townley 
Hyatt  H  Waggoner.  Robert  G,  Warnock,  Karl 
S,  Weimar, 

University  of  Rhode  Island 
Walter  L,  Barker,  M.  Dean  Batrotikha,  Gar- 
rett C  Clough,  Joel  A,  Daln,  Joel  B,  Dirlain. 
Mark  Goldman.  William  Haller.  Jr..  Charles 
Kaufman.  David  Ketner.  William  Klenk. 
NeKon  N  Marshall.  Weston  Naef.  Nancy  A. 
Potter  Elton  Ravack.  Robert  Rohm.  Richard 
A  Sabatino.  Bernard  Schurman.  Jules  P, 
Seigel.     Frederick     Turner,     HI.     Frank     G. 

Wiener. 

Other    I7istituti07is 

Doris  W,  Dashew.  Ara  Dostouria.  Aileen  S, 
Kraditor,  Richard  Lebowltz,  Kenneth  F. 
Lewalskl,  Richard  Merkin.  Daniel  Robblns, 

TEXAS 

Mino  Badner.  J.  C  I  De  Bremaecker.  Rev. 
Terence  J  Hunt.  Donald  W,  Lee,  M,  K,  Mc- 
Corquodale.  Norman  S.  Wolf,  Robert  M, 
Wren. 

VTAH 

Utah   State   University 
C    D    Bauer.  Harold  H.  Channer.  John  E 
Klmber.  Jr..  Dorothy  B  Lewis.  Thomas  Lyon. 
Jack  T.  Spence.  Bruce  O   Watkins. 

VERMONT 

Middlebury   College 

Claude  Bourcier.  Mlchele  Edelstein.  Kath- 
leen K  Finny.  David  Greenstein,  J  Rowland 
Illlck  Jean  Lerede.  Vincent  Malmstrom. 
Robert  Muirhead.  Ill,  Victor  L.  Nuovo.  Nor- 
man B.  Schwartz.  Regine  Servet.  Jacqueline 
Vadon.  Jean  Vadon. 

Windham    College 

Robert  E,  Atkins.  Jeremy  D.  Birch.  Ronald 
David  Emma.  Paul  V.  Gulte,  N   Gary  Holten 
Fred    H     Miller,    Robert    H.    Rhodes.    David 
Rohn,  Remington  Rose,  Daniel  J,  Schneider. 
Patrick    Sowle.    Anne     M.    Stewart.    Ralph 


Sylvia.  Arthur  H.  Westing.  Eugene  C    Win- 
slow. 

Other  institutions 

Stephen  Anderson.  Pedro  Beade.  Hugh 
Corbln.  Anne  Fines.  Yvonne  Gastlneau  Linda 
M.  McLean.  Dorrit  Menon.  Stanley  Taylor. 
Norman  H.  Wilson. 

WASHINGTON 

Teachers 
Paul  W  Barton.  II.  Jean  A.  Chew.  Nathaniel 
Dickinson.   Richard    Dixon.   Charles  Easton. 
Sue   D.   Gottfried.    James  L    Johnson,   Lynn 
Mink.  Victor  Moore. 

UNIVERSITY     OF    WASHINGTON 

Kenneth  Applegate.  Jost  A  Busingcr 
RlchTd  H  Con  way.  Giovanni  Costlg.'^n, 
Robert  G  Fleagle,  Alex  Gottfried  Nicnrlas 
Heer  James  R  Holton,  Raymond  Immer- 
wahr  Pierre  A,  Mackay,  Tanya  Mink.  Mikio 
Mivake.  R.  Sterling.  Norbert  Untersteiner 
John  M.  Wallace.  Shirley  Wrangle.  Richard 
H.  Yurman. 

Washington  State  University 
Don  Anawalt,  Loretta  Anawalt,  J,  Balyeat, 
Katherine  M    Batev,  Robert  E    Berney.  Jane 
Boe     Jack    C     Carlovle.    Ronnetta    B     Cole. 
Robert  E    Cole.  E   F    Crowell.  Edna  Douglas. 
J    H.  Elder,  David  P    Flint,  Joyce  Flint    Jay 
Goldstein,    Warren    S,    Gramm,    Russell    W, 
Hansen,    John    E     Harrigan.    Marcla    Holly. 
Da\id  Koulack.  R,  A,  Llttlewood,  Kenneth  E 
Lloyd,  Susanne  P  Lloyd,  F  L  Marcuse,  Louis 
D    McNew.  Rod  Pakonen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Roy 
J   Ruffin.  Virginia  L,  Ruland.  Willis  E   Sibley. 
James  A   Smith.  Donald  A   Wells 
Other  institutions 
Marie  Gllstrap.  Jacqueline  A  Green.  Robert 
W    Green.  Howard  L    Harris.   William  H.  O. 
Scott.  Edward  H   Shaffer.  Edward  S.  Williams. 


WISCONSIN 

Teachers 
Ann   W,   Bashore,   Ethel   Biro.    Lajos   Biro. 
Sandra  Crichfield,  Emmy  Lou  Miller,  James 
Stewart.  Margaret   Stewart.   Germaine  Bree. 
Beloit  College 
Norman     Leer.     Joseph     Smucker.     BrcK-k 
Spencer.  Helen  Svoboda 

VniversUy  of  Wisconsin 
Bert  N.  Adams.  Mr    &  Mrs    D    F.  Allmend- 
inger     Jr  .    John    Antes.    Bruce    C     Bashcre. 
Hllde   St     Bomer.   John    M    Bomer,   John   D. 
Bowman.     David     Bradford.     Paul     Breines. 
Bruce    C,    Busching.    William    J     Chambliss. 
David    Chaplin.    Millard    Clements.    Howard 
Coron    Grant  Crichfield.  N,  J.  Demerath  III, 
Edgar    L,     Feige.     Robert     Gabrlner.     Vlckl 
Gabriner.   J.   C    Gilchrist.    Phillip   E.   Ham- 
mond       Henrik      A       Hartmann.      Maurice 
Hershenson.  Erwin  N,  Hlebert.  Hugh  H.  litis. 
Jack    Ladinsky,    Judith    L,    Ladinsky.    Henry 
Lardy    Linda  Lexier.  Sandra  Lichty.  Richard 
McPall.   Charles  Perrow.   Stephen  M    Plttel. 
James   G,   Ramsav,   Mrs.   James    G    Ramsay, 
A    Sanchez-Barbude.  Richard  Scheidenhelm. 
Donald  M,  Scott.  Seymour  Spilerman.  Marc 
SUckgold.    William    R,    Taylor    Peter    Weiss. 
Maurice  Zeitlin. 

Wisconsin  State  University 
Robert    R    Beck.   Thomas    Grotelueschen. 
John  R    O'Boyle.  Charles  F,  Owen.  William 
O.    Reichert,    Charles    Rumsey.    Prederik    L. 
Rusch. 

OTHER    STATES 

Lydla  R,  Butcher,  Paul  L  Carson  Edwin 
H  Cerney.  Isobel  M  Cerney.  Edward  D'An- 
gelo  Lawrence  O  Fine,  Robert  Grimes.  James 
W.  Hamilton.  Jules  Henry,  Justin  C  Huang. 
Arthur  P.  Jacoby.  C   R.  Jeppesen, 

James  Lechay.  Ruth  Peck.  John  Pyroe. 
Douglas  W  Reynolds.  Thomas  Rigglns.  John 
E  Roberts,  John  C.  Schuder.  Jane  R  Speiser. 
R  Leo  Sprinkle.  Darrell  G.  Wells.  Henry  R. 
West.  H.  Clyde  Wilson,  Mrs   H    Clyde  Wilson. 

WASHINGTON.   DC, 

Teachers 
Lawrence  S,  Aaronson.  Telford  L    Ander- 
son.  Joanne   S    Blum.    Shelley   B;um.   Stan 
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Boyd,  Nelson  Burke.  Estelle  Cypher,  Florence 
Porer  Leonard  Freed,  Ruth  S.  Gainer,  Sarah 
L.  Hammond,  Rita  D.  Holt,  Betty  Howell,  H. 
M.  Kashoba,  Martha  Malkln,  Howland  M. 
Mason,  Janet  N.  Neuman,  Janet  Talcott, 
Jeanne  Walton,  Esther  W.  Webb.  Ruth 
Worthy. 

Howard  University 
Helena   Bailie,    Lynda    L.    Blumenthal    H. 
David  Hammond,  Edmond  S  Harris.  Stephen 
Saperstone.  Lewis  Schlpper,  Irene  Till. 

AMEFJCAN    PROFESSORS    ABROAD 

Canada 

MUnor  Alexander,  Maurice  Cohen.  Lee 
Lorch.  Richard  McKlnney,  Frank  L.  Welch- 
man,  Kellogg  V.  Wilson. 

Denmark 

William  C.  Davldon.  Bernhard  Deutch. 
France 

H.  Bruce  Franklin.  Paul  M.  Hohenberg, 
Stephen  Mick. 

In  Memoriam 

Bob  Carver.  Abe  Lederman.  Louis  Lewis. 

Co-Sponsored  By: 

Teachers  Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam: 
Rebecca  Berman.  Coordinator;  Mona  Monroe, 
Treas. 

Inter-Unlverslty  Comm.  for  Debate  on  For- 
eign Policy  (Organizers  of  the  Teach-in) 
Douglas  F.  Dowd.  Pres.  (Cornell  Univ. — on 
leave):  Robert  Greenblatt.  Exec.  Vlce-Pres. 
(Cornell  Univ.) . 

Publication  of  this  st;itement  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  signers.  Comments  and  re- 
quests for  Information  should  be  sent  to: 
Teachers  Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam. 
5  Beekman  St..  Rm.  1027.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10038. 

n  Please   put    me  in   touch   with   interested 

faculty  members  in  my  community. 
n  Please  place  me  on  your  mailing  list. 
D  Please  send  me  further  information, 

D  Enclosed  Is  $ to  support  your  effort 

to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Name Tel 

Address   

Cltv- State Zip 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  recently  promulgated  a 
statement  on  U.S.  policy  toward  East- 
West  trade.  The  council,  dedicated  to 
world  peace  through  world  trade,  has 
provided  one  of  the  most  able  and  in- 
cisive expressions  that  I  have  read  of 
the  need  for  new  trade  initiatives  tail- 
ored to  a  modern  world. 

This  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  council.  It  is  as 
distinguished  a  body  of  American  busi- 
ness leaders  as  one  could  imagine,  a  fact 
which  can  be  judged  by  surveying  the 
roster  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  great  contribution  made 
through  the  council  by  its  present  chair- 
man. Arthur  K.  Watson,  of  IBM:  Vice 
Chairmen  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  of  the 
Bank  of  America;  Amory  Houghton, 
of  Coming  Glass  Works:  Roger  M. 
Blough,  of  United  States  Steel:  Patrick 
E.  Haggerty,  of  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.: 
James  A.  Linen,  of  Time.  Inc.:  and 
Robert  D.  Murphy,  of  Corning  Glass 
International — all  men  that  I  hold  In 
the  highest  esteem.  From  my  own  ac- 
quaintance with  this  ssmapling.  I  equally 
commend  the  entire  list,  which  I  have 
appended  to  the  council  statement. 

At  the  heart  of  the  statement  lies  a 


conclusion  which  might  well  be  expanded 
from  its  context  there  to  apply  to  all  con- 
structive relations  between  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  particularly  apt  In  our 
present  consideration  of  the  Consular 
Convention: 

Trade  by  definition  does  not  take  place 
unless  benefits  accrue  to  both  parties.  11 
one  nation  refuses  to  participate,  Insofar 
as  the  second  party  can  find  another  trad- 
ing partner,  the  loss  Is  entirely  sustained  by 
the  party  refusing  to  do  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  and  the  Ust  of 
officers  and  executive  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  commend  a 
study  of  this  statement  to  Members  of 
both  bodies  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  East- 
West  Trade 
The  U.S.  Council  believes,  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  next  six  paragraphs,  that  the 
United  States  should  pursue  a  more  flexible 
policy  than  in  the  past  towards  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  To  this  end,  the  U.S.  Coun- 
cil supports  enactment  of  the  proposed  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act  and  offers  a  further 
series  of  recommendations  in  the  balance  of 
this  statement  for  measures  it  would  urge  the 
U.S.  Government  to  take  over  a  period  of  time 
should  the  climate  for  a  regularlzatlon  of 
trade  between  East  and  West  continue  to  Im- 
prove. 

The  recent  NATO  meetings  decisively  re- 
flected the  changes  in  East-West  relations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  After  a  generation  of  concentration 
on  the  defense  of  the  West  against  the  East. 
Including  commercial  and  economic  policies 
oriented  to  that  objective,  the  emphasis  at 
this  session  and  in  the  summary  communi- 
que issued  at  its  conclusion  was  almost  ex- 
clusively on  commercial  policies  In  keeping 
with  the  developing  detente  between  East 
and  West.  The  noticeable  Improvement  in 
relations  among  Western  nations  and  those 
of  Eastern  Europe  certainly  has  at  least  some 
of  Its  origins  in  the  growing  coincidence  of 
the  long-run  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  In  peaceful  conditions  in  the 
world  at  large.  To  the  extent  that  this  co- 
incidence is  recognized  by  both  parties,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  recent  guarded  prog- 
ress toward  normalization  of  commercial 
contacts  will  prove  durable. 

The  gradual  relaxation  of  cold-war  ten- 
sions has  already  brought  about  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  trade  flows  between  Eastern 
European  countries  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Both  industrialized  and  develop- 
ing countries  have  participated  in  this 
growth.  However,  in  comparison  with  other 
industrialized  nations,  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Eastern  European  nations  has  remained  very 
small.  During  1965.  for  example.  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  exported  $3.8  billion  in 
goods  to  the  Eastern  European  countries,  ex- 
cluding Yusroslavia,  and  imported  almost 
$4.5  billion  from  them.  U.S.  figures  for  this 
same  period  were  only  $139  million  in  ex- 
ports and  $138  million  in  Imports. 

As  The  Economist  put  it:  "The  com- 
munist countries  remain  the  one  market 
where  America  virtually  leaves  the  field  clear 
to  Western  EXirope  and  Japan."  The  same 
article  points  out  that  Comecon  (a  limited 
Eastern  European  effort  to  mirror  Common 
Market  economic  collaboration)  includes 
within  its  perimeter  over  330  million  people — 
almost  60  million  more  than  the  countries 
of  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA  combined. 

The  U.S.  CouncU  does  not  believe  that 
controls  over  strategic  materials  can  at  pres- 
ent be  relaxed,  but  It  does  believe  that  the 
argument  against  trading  with  the  USSR  and 


other  Eastern  European  countries  on  the 
grounds  that  such  trade  might  contributt 
to  their  economic  power  is  of  limited  validity. 
Trade  by  definition  does  not  take  place  un- 
less benefits  accrue  to  both  parties.  If  one 
nation  refuses  to  participate.  Insofar  as  the 
second  party  can  find  another  trading  part- 
ner the  loss  is  entirely  sustained  by  the 
country  refusing  to  do  business.  This  u 
the  situation  Into  which  the  United  States 
has  drifted.  While  other  countries  of  the 
world  are  Increasingly  enjoying  the  benefltg 
of  expanded  two-way  trade  with  the  com- 
munist countries,  our  policies  to  a  great  ex- 
tent deny  these  markets  to  our  exporters 
and  deny  to  our  consumers  those  product* 
In  which  the  Eastern  European  countries  are 
becoming  competitive. 

As  other  Industrialized  countries  expand 
their  markets  within  the  Eastern  countries, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  exporter's 
technology  and  standards  to  be  accepted 
and  adhered  to  In  the  importing  nation. 
The  longer  that  U.S.  exporters  refrain  from 
participating  In  the  markets  of  Eastern 
Europe  the  more  firmly  established  In  those 
markets  will  be  the  standards  and  tech- 
nology of  our  competitors  In  other  Western 
Industrialized  countries — and  the  more 
difficult  will  It  be  for  American  companies 
to  enter  these  markets  In  the  luttire. 

From  the  U.S.  view,  the  most  fundamental 
gain  of  all  may  well  be  the  Imprint  inevitably 
made  by  successful  and  growing  daily  com- 
mercial operations,  carrying  as  they  do  a 
continuous  effective  argument  for  the  freer 
contractual  trading  policies  which  they 
Inculcate. 

Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Council  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  do  what  it  can  to  make  possible  a  regiUarl- 
esitlon  of  trade  and  payments  with  the 
Eastern  European  countries.  New  oppor- 
tunities are.  in  fact,  arising  for  the  U.S.  to 
negotiate  with  the  countries  cf  Eastern 
Europe  for  modification  on  their  part  of 
policies  which  have  rigidly  reinforced  the 
differences  between  our  economic  systems. 
We  should  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

Specifically,  as  noted  above,  the  U.S. 
Council  supports  enactment  of  the  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966.  Eastern 
European  nations  have  more  and  more  been 
pursuing  Individual  national  policies  over 
recent  years.  They  no  longer  constitute  a 
monolithic  bloc.  The  United  States  should 
be  in  a  position  to  forge  new  relationships 
with  these  countries  Individually.  New  eco- 
nomlc  policies  are  being  adopted  by  Russia 
and  the  other  Eastern  Eiuopean  countries 
designed  to  make  their  production  more  re- 
sponsive to  market  considerations  and  their 
pricss  more  reflective  of  costs.  These  poli- 
cies. If  successfully  Implemented,  should 
gradually  result  In  the  production  of  more 
goods  marketable  In  the  United  States  and 
Western  markets  generally.  The  President 
should  be  empowered  to  grant  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  Eastern  nations,  enabling 
their  goods  to  be  imported  Into  the  U.S.  at 
the  same  tariff  rates  as  those  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Since  tariffs  at  present 
have  little  meaning  in  the  controlled  econ- 
omles  of  Eastern  Europe,  other  concessions 
should  be  sought  In  exchange,  such  as  mar- 
ket access  for  U.S.  products,  the  protection 
of  industrial  property  rights,  the  right  to 
more  direct  contact  between  U.S.  business- 
men and  the  ultimate  consumer/supplier, 
and  satisfactory  arbitral  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes. 

The  extension  of  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  to  Eastern  European  countriei 
should  enable  the  U.S.  consumer  to  benefit 
from  competitive  imports  from  the  Eastern 
European  countries,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
enable  those  countries  to  earn  the  fo^^ 
exchange  with  which  to  purchase  U.S.  good'. 
United  States  suppliers  should  be  able  to 
participate  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  our  naUonal  security  In  the  markets 
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f  Eastern  Etirope.    To  permit  thU  partlclpa- 
Zax  there    should    be    further    removals    of 
«fflQ-Btrategic  Items  from  the  Export  Control 
Ust  as  In  the  case  of  400  items  recently  re- 
moved   I^™*  which  are  freely  avaUable  else- 
«here  in  the  world  should  not  require  indl- 
rtdual  export  Ucenses  In  the  United  States. 
The  US.  CouncU  would  not  like  to  see  a 
M  called  credit  race  develop  among  Western 
luDDllers  to  Eastern  Europe.     It  recognizes, 
however   that  recently  credits  of  longer  than 
five   years    duration    have    been    granted    In 
other  mdustrialized  countries.     It  does  not 
beueve   that   U.S.   industry   should   be   pre- 
cluded from  bidding  on  an  equal  basis  with 
its  competitors  In  other  nations.    It  is  recog- 
nized that  a  shortage  of  hard  currencies  in 
many  ways  places  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  many 
less  developed   countries,   and   that   if   sales 
of  heavy  equipment  are  to  take  place  longer- 
term  credits,  more  realistically   representa- 
tive of  periods  of  amortization,  may  be  es- 
sential     Bearing  in  mind  that  such  exports 
are  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Council    accordingly    urges    that    U.S.    sup- 
nUers  be  enabled  to  match  the  terms  offered 
by  their  competitors.    To  this  end,  the  credit 
fuarantee    policies    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  should  be  similarly  normalized  to  per- 
mit  credits    to    be    extended    to    buyers    in 
Eastern  European  countries  which  are  com- 
petitive with   those   of   other  Western  sup- 
pliers   and   the   full   use   of   these   facilities 
should  be  encouraged.    In  principle,  we  be- 
Ueve    that    Eastern    European    governments 
should   equally    extend    adequate   credit    to 
Western  buyers,  and  would  recommend  that 
the  Administration  attempt  to  Include  pro- 
visions for  reciprocal  credit  In  trade  agree- 
ments negotiated  with  Individual  countries. 
The  recent  trend  toward  Internatlonallza- 
Uon  of  production  has  not  left  Eastern  Eu- 
rope untouched.    In  the   past  few  years  a 
number  of  agreements  have  been  concluded 
under  which  Individual  Western  firms  have 
undertaken  to  participate  In  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  USSR  and  other  communist 
countries     of     Eastern     Europe.     American 
firms,  which  are  prime  Initiators  and  leaders 
in  the  field  of  overseas  production,  should 
be  able  to  participate  In  the  opportunities 
which   the    large    and    growing    markets    of 
Eastern    Europe   present.      U.S.    government 
poUcy  should  support  private  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  these  markets.    Where  the  under- 
lying   transaction    warrants,    credit    terms 
should  be   as   favorable   as   for  other  areas; 
simllariy,  the  program  of  government  guar- 
antees against  poUUcal  risks  ought  In  prin- 
ciple to  include  these  markets.    More  sys- 
tematic  payment    arrangements    than    now 
exist  would  be  desirable,  If  not  essential,  to 
the  growth  of  producing  arrangements.    To 
assist  in  the  determination  of  credit-worthi- 
ness, and  thus  to  expand  the  use  of  credits 
m  business  transactions,  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  should  be  encouraged  to  publish 
financial  data  slmUar  to  that  published  by 
Western     countries— and     by     Yugoslavia- 
covering  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
total  foreign   Indebtedness,   and   repayment 
schedules. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  Increase  peace- 
ful commerce  between  East  and  West  stem 
from  the  lack  of  participation  of  the  Eastern 
countries  in  Western  Institutions.  The  pres- 
ent move  toward  association  on  the  part  of 
Poland  with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  shotild  be  encouraged.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  other  Eastern  European 
countries  will  follow  suit.  Compliance  on 
their  part  with  the  general  rules  of  GATT 
in  their  external  trade  would  do  much  to 
regularize  the  conditions  for  their  Western 
trading  partners. 

Most  important,  however,  to  a  return  to 
normal  commercial  relations,  as  It  was  for 
the  Industrialized  countries  of  the  West  af- 
ter World  War  II,  Is  eventual  ctirrency  con- 
vertibility. Every  opportunity  should  be 
pressed  to  broaden  convertibility  with  the 


rest  of  the  world.  Increased  transferablUty 
among  Eastern  European  currencies  shotUd, 
where  possible,  be  encouraged  as  an  interim 
step.  The  recent  addition  of  $33  million  of 
gold  and  convertible  currencies  to  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  Comecon's  bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
should  be  welcomed.  While  there  is  Uttle 
that  can  be  done  on  our  part  to  hasten  this 
process,  the  U.S.  Council  recommends  that 
the  U.S.  Government  attempt  to  emphasize 
in  its  negotiations  with  Eastern  European 
governments  the  benefits  accruing  from 
early  convertibility.  The  question  of  East- 
ern countries'  membership  In  the  I.MJ".  and 
the  I.B.R.D.  could  usefiUly  be  restudled  by 
member  countries  and  by  Eastern  countries. 
It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
see  these  countries  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties that  are  inherent  In  membership  In  these 
organizations. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSS  BE- 
FORE REGIONAL  WATER  SYMPO 
SrUM,  PORTALES,   N.   MEX. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  month,  at  a  regional  water  sympo- 
sium In  Portales.  N.  Mex.,  where  I 
spoke  on  our  regional  water  situation,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  speaking  on  the  same  program, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  that  pro- 
posed a  national  approach  to  the  use  of 
our  water  resources.    I  was  profoundly 


impressed  by  his  points,  especially  the 
subject  of  continental  management  of  all 
water  resources. 

As  I  heard  this  address,  I  was  caught 
up  by  its  message  and  factual  content 
to  a  point  where  I  feel  the  entire  sub- 
ject deserves  wider  exposure.  The  con- 
cept is  so  vast,  yet  so  graspable  and  es- 
sential, that  it  has  ramifications  for  all 
areas  of  this  Nation — for  each  State. 

This  concept  calls  for  collection  of  un- 
used water  and  its  delivery  to  where  It  is 
needed.  The  continent  is  embraced  as  a 
whole  in  the  planning,  while  antipollu- 
tion and  desalinlzation  efforts  are  woven 
expertly  into  the  total  picture. 

In  my  State,  water  is  a  magic  word, 
one  that  in  many  areas  gets  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other.  Hence,  my  height- 
ened interest,  for  this  plan  could  write 
a  new  series  of  pages  Into  the  book  of  my 
State's  history.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  meaningful  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  the 
hope  that  others  Senators  may  be  en- 
lightened by  it  as  I  was. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Demo- 
crat. OF  Utah,  at  the  Panel  Discussion 
"A  'Southwest  Look'  at  Northwest 
Water"  Consebvation  Congress  fob  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
March  7,  1967 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  NAWAPA  (North  American  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Alliance)  In  this  particular 
forum,  and  at  this  particular  time. 

In  the  fijst  place,  I  like  the  company,  the 
auspices,  and  the  constructive  tone  of  the 
discussion. 

In  the  second,  I  find  that  the  NAWAPA 
concept — the  concept  of  continental  water 
management — is  grovlng  in  terms  of  Its 
validity  as  an  answer  to  national  and  inter- 
national water  problems. 

A  speaker  sometimes  finds  It  is  helpful  to 
start  defining  something  by  saying  what  It 
Is  not.  A  Canadian  detractor  dtirlng  one  of 
my  visits  to  Canada  last  year  described 
NAWAPA  in  these  words : 

"The  North  American  Water  and  Power 
Alliance  Is  not  an  alliance,  It  has  no  pow- 
er, it  has  no  water,  and  it  is  not  North  Amer- 
ican. It  was  thought  up  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  it  Is  just  a  scheme  to  enrich  a 
Los  Angeles  engineering  firm." 

Ralph  M.  Parsons,  the  head  of  the  firm 
which  bears  his  name  and  which  "thought 
up"  the  scheme,  would  probably  like  to 
hear  what  the  critic  had  In  mind  about  en- 
riching the  firm.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Parsons  Company  has  tavested  something 
over  a  half-million  dollars  in  bringing  the 
NAWAPA  concept  to  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  restilts  of  the  company's  work  were 
published  In  the  spring  of  1964,  putttng  the 
Idea  in  the  public  domain.  It  ts  public 
property.  Mr.  Parsons  makes  no  proprietary 
claims  on  it.  He  says  he  wUl  be  amply  re- 
paid for  his  efforts  If  the  idea  is  thoroughly 
studied.  He  Is  confident  the  long  range  an- 
swer to  America's  water  problem  will  Involve 
such  a  sytem — this  one.  or  some  -variation 
or  refinement  of  it. 

Being  m  the  public  domain,  the  NAWAPA 
concept  Is  subject  to  public  analysis  and 
criticism.  It  is  subject  to  dUtortlon  and  ex- 
ploitation by  its  opponents.  It  is  aUo  open 
to  modification  and  improvement. 

One  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  make 
here  today  is  that  NAWAPA  is  more  impor- 
tant right  now  as  a  symbol  than  it  is  as  a 
specific  map  routing  of  a  water  transfer  and 
distribution  system. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  total  water  manage' 
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ment.    It  embraces  the  thingn  ve  need  to  do 
to  preserve  arid  extend  our  water  resources. 

The  type  of  dlstrlbuiion  system  envisioned 
by  NAWAPA  depends  fir^^t  upon  the  co7i- 
servation  of  our  waters  and  the  abatement 
of  pollution  iri  them.  At  the  same  time  this 
type  of  system  is  et.-icuttal  if  we  are  to  get  the 
most  out  of  both  desalting  and  xceather 
modi, iraf ion  The  latter  is  an  area  in  which 
technologv  Is  moving  very  rapidly  and  we 
might  look  forward  to  the  day  when  great 
rivers  in  the  sKy  transport  water  from  the 
seas  to  VHst  inUnd  b.ialns — water  from  which 
nature  Itself  has  removed  the  suit. 

If  we  \p?Tn  how  to  stimulate  this  over- 
head movement  of  moisture,  we  must  also 
have  very  excellent  collection  and  distribu- 
tion systems  so  that  we  can  n\.ike  full  use 
of  the  water  we've  tricked  nature  Into  haul- 
ing for  us. 

Similarly,  desalting  holds  growing  promise 
for  man.  But.  as  in  any  other  business  op- 
eration, the  economic  facts  of  life  make  the 
operation  worthwhile  only  If  one  has  raw 
m.iterlals  and  markets  close  together.  Our 
great  coastal  cities  meet  this  criteria.  De- 
salting win  certainly  pay  off  first  at  the  place 
where  there  is  salt  water  and  people  to  use 
the  desalted  product,  but  desalting  is  no  an- 
swer in  the  high  inland  plains. 

I  am  told  that  engineers  have  a  rule  of 
thumb  to  estimate  the  cost  of  moving  large 
amounts  of  water  over  vast  distances.  It 
costs  something  like  40  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons to  lift  water  1000  feet  and  move  It  1000 
miles  Inland. 

Since  there  Is  a  projected  starting  cost  of 
about  25  cents  to  produce  a  thousand  gal- 
lons at  our  newest  and  biggest  planned  de- 
salting plants,  this  means  fresh  water  can 
be  delivered  to  the  high  Inland  areas  for 
somewhere  between  50  cents  to  $1.00  per 
thousand  gallons.  Retail  distribution  costs 
must  be  added  to  this  figure.  So  you  can 
be  sure  we  are  not  talking  about  Irrigation 
water.  These  prices  approach  $300  an  acre- 
foot. 

These  are  rough  figures,  of  coiu-se.  but 
they  do  serve  to  highlight  one  fact.  They 
make  It  clear  how  valuable  i.s  the  gravity 
stored  energy  ni  the  water  which  nature  de- 
salts and  deposits  in  the  mountainous  areas 
of  the  continent.  It  is  this  gravity  stored 
energy  which  NAWAPA  exploits  to  start  the 
continental  di.^tribution  system  working. 

A  NAWAPA  type  system  will  pay  off  In 
many  ways.  It  will  serve  conservation  and 
pollution  control  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  economics  of  desalting  and 
weather  modification. 

We  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our  efforts  to 
develop  low  cost  desalting  processes,  nor 
our  efforts  to  find  ways  to  stimulate  precipi- 
tation. But  to  make  full  use  of  both  tech- 
nologies, we  mu.s'f  have  a  surface  distribution 
system.     This  NAWAPA  provides. 

In  essence  NAWAPA  is  a  system  for  collect- 
ing in  the  high  land.-i  of  the  north  some  of 
the  water  discharging  unused  into  the  seas 
and  bringing  it  to  the  areas  of  the  continent 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Its  primary  siauificance  to.  that  it  repre- 
sents the  first  time  the  water  resource  plan- 
ners have  treated  the  continent  as  a  whole 
For  the  first  time,  we  are  looking  beyond  the 
brow  of  the  hill  which  Is  the  rim  of  the 
basin,  or  sub-basin,  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally the  horizon  of  our  water  planning. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original 
NAWAPA  plan  continues  to  expand.  Its  de- 
signers, of  course,  have  made  It  very  clear 
that  it  represents  only  a  concept,  and  that 
when  field  engineering  starts,  we  will  find 
many  ways  to  Improve  It.  lit  Is  also  Inter- 
esting to  not*  that  NAWAPA  has  stimulated 
a  new  approach  to  resource  development  In 
Canada,  which  now  has  at  least  three  sub- 
continent water  collection  plans  that  cover 
a  part  of  the  same  ground  as  NAWAPA. 

NAWAPA  has  three  main  service  stems,  or 
operating  regions.     One  Is  along  the  west 


slope  of  the  rockles  and  extends  from  Alaska 
to  the  TamauUpas  delta  lands  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Mexico  This  western  stem  Is  the 
largest  segment  of  NAWAPA  and  Is  of  primary 
Importance  to  the  northwest. 

The  second  service  area  is  the  vast  plains 
of  the  central  continent.  This  covers  the 
three  prairie  provinces  of  Canada — Alberta. 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba — and  the  entire 
high  plains  area  of  the  United  States  from 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  to  Texas  This 
area  of  NAWAPA  has  been  given  less  atten- 
tion than  the  far  west  and  northeastern  re- 
gions. It's  importance  Is  rapidly  growing, 
however,  because  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  ipay  of  restoring  the  ground  irater'!  of 
the  southern  high  plains  than  to  bring  in 
new  water  from  the  far  north  . 

The  third  major  service  area  centers 
around  the  Great  Lakes  It  Involves  collect- 
ing water  now  flowing  Into  Hudson  Bay  and 
redistributing  it  through  the  Great  Lakes  for 
the  benefit  of  eastern  Canada  ind  north- 
central  and  northeastern  Unried  States, 
This  Is  the  area  which  offers  the  greatest 
hope  of  early  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  continental  water 
planning  since.  In  the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  we  share  a  mutual  and  urgent 
problem.  There  are  some  Indications,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  move  toward  an  eventual 
continental  system  will  be  made  In  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

However,  it  would  be  ironic.  In  my  esti- 
mation, if  we  found  ourselves  negotiating 
for  international  water  exchanges  before 
we  had  arranged  for  large  scale  interstate  or 
interbasm  exchanges  within  the  United 
States.  I  don't  think  this  will  happen,  fir 
the  simple  reason  that  we  must  have  a  na- 
tional system  of  water  dUstribution  before 
we  can  take  advantage  of  a  continental  sys- 
tem. I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  reach 
both  objectives  simply  because  I  have  im- 
mense ccjnfidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  tlie  ix>rder. 

I  was  in  Canada  twice  last  year  to  discuss 
Nawapa — the  first  time  in  June  when  I  ap- 
pciued,  with  the  late  General  A.  L.  G  Mc- 
Naughton,  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  near 
Quet)€c,  to  discuss  the  concept  and  aspects 
of  Nawapa,  and  the  second  time  In  August 
when  I  spoke  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
1966   water   quality  symposium  In   Montreal 

I  was  received  courteously  by  t)oth  tlie 
distinguished  scholars  and  scientists  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  water-conditioning  business  at  the  sym- 
posium who  were  seeking  new  ways  of 
attacking  water  pollution  In  both  groups  I 
found  a  consuming  interest  in  the  Nawapa 
concept,  and  for  the  most  part,  a  willingness 
to  consider  it  with  open  minds. 

Frankly,  s<jme  of  our  Canadian  neigh^^ors 
have  strong  reservations  about  exporting 
water  to  the  United  States.  Others  are  will- 
ing to  assess  their  supplies,  see  what  they  wlil 
need  for  themselves,  and  then  find  out  what 
consideration  the  United  States  wants  to 
offer  for  their  surplus  water. 

In  every  speech  I  have  made,  and  In  private 
conversations  with  Canadian  leaders.  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are.  and  must  be.  Interested  only  in  surplus 
water,  and  then  only  after  Canada  has 
measured  Its  water  and  projected  Its  own 
ultimate  requirements,  and  has  found  that 
it  would  be  in  Canada's  own  self-Interest  to 
sell  Its  surplus  water  to  the  profitable  mar- 
ket south  of  the  border  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Preliminary  studies  Indicate  that  it  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  and  economically  sound  to 
collect,  store  and  redistribute  unused  water 
from  the  northern  reaches  of  the  continent. 
And,  unlike  oil  and  uranium,  water  can  be 
marketed  on  a  .rustained  yield  basis.  If  the 
producing  areas  are  properly  managed,  they 
will  continue  without  depletion  to  produce 
a  "profitable  crop"  for  export. 


I  said  at  Sherbrooke  that  both  countriM 
have  a  lot  of  homework  to  do  before  we  can 
make  up  our  minds  to  enter  into  a  long  term 
agreement  for  trade  in  water, 

NAWAPA.  as  a  continent  wide  distribution 
system,  depends  upon  the  water  harvest  from 
many  producing  areas.  The  first  thing  we 
must  do  to  assure  a  continuing  return  from 
the  $100  billion  investment  required  for 
NAWAPA  is  Ui  make  a  detailed  water  in. 
ventory  and  to  make  sure  we  are  taking  care 
of  those  water  producing  areas  We  must 
be  FUre  we  do  indeed  have  a  continiiotis  sup. 
ply  of  surplus  water  to  distribute 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  do  is  clean 
up  the  water  courses  we  want  to  use  in  the 
distribution  system.  This  means  full  steam 
ahead  on  pollution  abatement. 

Third,  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  how  we 
use  water,  to  make  sure  we  get  the  mo«i 
mileage  per  gallon.  This  means  improving 
water  using  industrial  practices,  and  examln. 
ing  irrigation  and  other  agricultural  prac- 
tices In  order  to  get  the  most  for  our  money 
We  need  to  exercise  di.^cipline  in  domestic 
use  of  water. 

And  finally,  we  have  to  provide  for  the 
(•oUecTlon.  storage,  transfer  and  dl.'-trlbution 
of  water. 

These  things  can't  all  be  done  in  i-equence. 
There  Is  no  order  in  terms  of  Importance  or 
chronology.  But  these  are  the  half-dozen 
things  we  can  do  about  our  water  resource, 
and  we  have  to  do  them  all.  Furthermore 
we  have  to  do  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  now  on. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  N.^W.^P.\ 
studies  Is  that  they  have  brought  these  other 
objectives  Into  perspective  While  NAWAPA 
ap{)ears  to  deal  only  with  collection,  storage 
transfer  and  distribution.  It  will  be  no  good 
without  conservation,  pollution  control, 
efficient  utilization  and  discipline.  It  will 
also  make  desalting  and  weather  modification 
more  worthwhile. 

It  has  one  other  great  value.  The  con- 
cept of  a  continental  system  affords  a  context 
in  which  we  can  discuss  Interbasln  transfers 
within  the  United  States 

The  Canadians  chide  us  on  the  fact  that 
we  want  them  to  Join  us  In  a  continenui 
water  system  but  that  we  are  not  yet  In 
agreement  as  to  how  we  might  connect  up 
the  several  parts  of  our  own  system  They 
have  a  point.  We  do  not  have  a  very  strong 
posture  from  which  to  Ixirgain  for  Imports 

NAWAPA.  or  something  like  It.  Is  coming, 
simply  because  it  makes  so  much  sense  for 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  offe-ed 
two  stipulations  at  Sherbrooke.  They  are  the 
starting  point  for  negotiations  on  trade  in 
water. 

The  ft'rst  stipulation  was  that  the  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  want  to  live  together  in 
constructive  peace  for  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time. 

The  second  was  that  between  us  we  occupy 
a  continent-sized  piece  of  real  estate  that  is 
more  favorable  to  man  than  any  other  com- 
parable area  of  the  world  and  if  we  want  to 
stay  here,  we  had  better  take  care  of  it. 

NAWAPA  makes  It  Immediately  profitable 
to  do  so.  It  win  provide  the  US.  with  water 
and  strengthen  our  economy,  but  It  will  also 
strengthen  our  neighbor.  It  will  provide 
Canada  with  a  continuing  inflow  of  invest- 
ment capital  for  further  development  of  her 
farms  and  factories.  It  will  make  both  of  us 
concentrate  on  conservation  and  pollution 
control — concentrate  on  taking  care  of 
nature's  endowment. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  offers  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  what  this  approach  to  the 
care  and  development  of  water  resources  can 
mean. 

The  Columbia  River  treaty  was  a  great 
step  forward,  but  all  of  the  dams  built  or 
currently  planned  on  the  Columbia  and  its 
principal  tributaries  will  not  provide  enough 
storage  capacity  for  proper  river  regulation. 

The  NAWAPA  plan  would  provide  a  degr« 
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<„,lation  of  the  Columbia  which  would 
<"  '*^ut  it"  flood  peiks  and  its  low  water 
*^^  ^rstabilizing  flow  sufficiently  to  permit 
SS^in  reaied  p'ower  generation  even  from 
^existing  and   currently   programmed   fa- 

"rhe' advantages  are  quite  apparent  from  a 
!.  »t  flow  variations.  In  the  years  we  ve 
Sin  keeping  records,  th.^  people  along  the 
^"  l.fhave  Witnessed  a  high  flow  nearly 
^'  t^Hmes  the  low  flow.  The  recorded  high 
!^"l89rthe  recorded  low  1937.  During  a 
^gle  year    however,   the   high  can  be   hve 

"Trthe'c'ommbla  system  is  integrated  into 

continental  system,  the  northwest  emp  re 

'JnT^^rea\t  enough  water  for  lUl  its 

oreseea^  needs,  and  get  better  use  of  the 

ffrin  the  Great  Columbia  artery  itself, 
"^^e  prnclpal  feature  in  this  regulatory 
svsum  would  be  the  Rocky  Mountain  trench 
Sem.ir.  Water  brought  from  Alaska,  the 
vTkon  and  northern  British  Columbia  would 
!.  stored  in  a  great  Inland  sea,  stretching 
^  mUes  from  the  Praser  River  gap  near 
^rc^  George  m  central  British  Columbia  to 
^e  Ko^tenfy  outlet  in  Montana,  This  res- 
e^oir  would  have  a  storage  capacity  tor  a 
fi?p  vear  supply  of  water  for  the  western 
ftem  of  Nawapa  The  Indicated  effect  on  the 
'c^lur^bia  would  be  to  increase  the  baee  flow 
^  M?Nary  Dam  by  8700  cfs  while  lowering 
flnnd  crests  by  60,000  cfs, 
^wTpa  would  have  a  similar  Influence 
on  the'clearwater,  greatly  '""easing  its  hy- 
^oelectrlc  potential  and  decreasmg  its  flood 

''Sarbeneflt  are  Indicated  for  all  the 
riverTthat  are  Joined  In  such  a  contmental 
sv-stem  I  believe  the  more  we  study  the 
der  the  more  advantages  we  will  see  In  t. 
The  NAWAPA  concept  was  initially  evalu- 
ated by  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  chalr- 
^  back  in  1964.  On  the  basis  of  a  com- 
^rison  of  this  system  with  an  inventory 
of  all  the  water  resource  projects  fojesee 
able  for  the  lext  twenty  years,  we  found 
that  NAWAPA  would  provide  twice  as  much 
water  for  about  25  percent  more  i^v^^™'': 
and  was  subject  to  expansion.  The  advan 
uges  of  NAWAPA  have  become  even  clearer 

^"rhe  very  magnitude  and  daring  of  the 
NAWAPA  concept  have  made  us  raise  our 
sights  all  of  us.  about  water  resource  plan- 
X  It  undoubtedly  shaped  Pre^  dent 
Johnson's  recommendation  for  a  National 
Water  Study  Commission  to  develop  an  over- 
all national  water  policy.  c^„^tr,-r 
That  bill,  introduced  by  your  Senator 
Jackson,  and  passed  by  the  Seriate  t^1«.  Is 
now  under  consideration  In  the  House,  It  was 
lost  last  year  in  the  debat*  over  two  addi- 
tional federally  financed  power  dams  In  the 
Colorado   River.      I    believe    its    chances    are 

'^B^fore  cinada  and  the  United  States  sit 
down  to  talk  about  Joint  water  J^source  de- 
velopment, both  must  do  a  lot  of  homework. 
The  proposed  National  Water  Conimlsslon^ 
or  some  similar  overall  agency,  could  be  the 
vehicle  to  get  a  lot  of  our  homework  done. 

The  type  of  discussion  we  have  had  here 
today  Is  an  important  part  of  that  home- 
work Public  enlightenment  Is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  two  sovereign  gov- 
ernments can  base  an  agreement.  Similarly, 
public  enlightenment  and  recognition  of  tne 
total  interdependence  of  the  States  of  tne 
United  states,  are  the  building  blocks  oT 
a  nauonal  water  policy  which  will  assure 
preservation  of  our  precious  water  resources. 

If  my  Sherbrooke  stipulations  that  we 
have  to  take  care  of— and  share— our  re- 
sources in  order  to  live  on  this  continent  in 
abundant  and  productive  peace  with  the 
Canadians  are  valid;  then  equally  valid  and 
even  more  sharply  apparent  would  be  a  stip- 
ulation that  we  Americans  must  do  as  much 
with  our  water  resources  here  between  our 
States  and  our  regions! 


THE  NEED  FOR  WORLD  COOPERA- 
TION  IN   FOOD   PRODUCTION 
Mr  HARTKE,    Mr.  President.  Hermaii 
S    Kohlmeyer  of  New  Orleans  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory- Commission  on  Food  and  Fibers,  as 
well  as  bein-  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change   and    senior    partner    of    Kohl- 
meyer &  Co,     Mr.  Kohlmeyer.  upon  re- 
turning from  a  recent  European  trip,  was 
interviewed  by  the  economic  coluinnist, 
Eliot  Janeway,  concerning  the  Problerns 
faced  in  the  production  of  food  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  population  explosion 
Mr  Kohlmeyers  observations  on  the  diet 
of  Europeans  today  and  how  it  is  chang- 
ina    with  its  accompanying  implications 
for 'our  own  agricuUurcl  production,  are 
of  interest.     But  perhaps  a  greater  sig- 
nificance is  the  belief  expressed  m  the 
last  part  of  his  interview  thai  the  grow- 
ing food  demands  for  a  growing  world 
population  require   that  there  must  be 
increasing  specialization  by  the  vanous 
countries  in  those  crops  and  foodstuffs 
which  they  can  best  produce:    Let  Cuba 
grow  sugar,  and  let  America  grow  wheat 

cHiid  beef 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 

T^vr'ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

iProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb,  2.    1967] 
Popt-LATioN   Growth  Calls 

FOR  COOPEK.ATION 

(By  Eliot  Janeway,  Consulting  Economist) 

NEW  YORK,  Feb,  1-Evidence  of  industrial 
=;lump  is  developing— in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  America,  But  it  appears  that  any  reces- 
s?onrrv  rend  will  be  offset  by  marked  gains 
in  at  llast  certain  sectors  of  the  world  farm 

""Foranalysis  of  the  relative  strength  de- 
veloping in  fundamental  crop  supply-de- 
mand relationships,  this  columnlnterview-ed 
Herman  S.  Kohlmeyer  of  New  Orleans,  sen- 
ior partner  of  Kohlmeyer  &  Co..  a  member 
of  tht  board  of  governors  of  the  New  York 
St<ik  exchange  and  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fibers. 

Janeway  You  have  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Etu-ope  Are  diets  there  up  to 
American  standards'' 

KoHLMEVER.  Peoplc  In  Europe.  Particu- 
larly in  eastern  Europe,  are  certainly  begin- 
ning to  eat  more  high-protein  foods.  In 
fact  even  In  the  communist  countries.  Amer- 
icanization of  the  diet  is  beginning  to  com- 
pete for  priority  with  industrialization. 

J.vNEWAV.  Is  Europe  able  to  produce  suf- 
ficient hlgh-proteln  foods  to  meet  Its  needs. 

GOOD   BEEF   LUXLTIY 

KOHLMFTER.    No.  not  yet.    Quality  beef  is 

still  a  luxury  there.     To  P^of'i^"!^^ •  \^^. 

Europeans  are  simply  l^'^'^^^^^.^^f ^Jl^'.^e 
herds— with  the  unhappy  result  that  they  re 
not  only  producing  poor  quality  beef  but 
an  oversupply  of  milk,  cheese  and  ^^t^^^.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  our  good  European  friends 
are  putting  considerable  pressure  on  us  to  let 
their  dairy  products  into  this  country— as 
If  we  didn't  have  plenty  of  our  own  to  worry 
about.  What  with  the  cholesterol  scare  and 
the  oleo  that  vou  can't  tell  from  the  high- 
priced  spread,  the  bottom  could  well  fall  out 
of  our  own  butter  business, 

Janeway,  What  protein  foods  are  In  quan- 
tity Eupplv  in  Etirope? 

koHLMrTEB.  Chicken  Is  one,  Europe  be- 
gan importing  frozen  poultry  from  America 


about  10  vears  ago.    Then,  Europe  decided  to 

start  raising  its  own  chickens  and  began  un- 
portmg  our  i^reeders,  Europe  is,  however, 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  us  for  soybean 
meal:  Without  it,  you  can't  raise  poultry, 
soybean  meal  is  the  basic  feed  not  only  for 
poultry,  but  for  cattle  too. 

BL-LLISH    FOR    SOYBEANS' 

Janeway.  Then     you     would     be     bullish 
about  the  future  for  soybeans? 

Kohlmeyer,  Not  for  soybeans,  but  for  soy- 
bean meal,  I  think  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  soybean  oil.  There  are  many  kinds  of  oil, 
but  good  meal  comes  only  from  soybean  -and 
cottonseed;  and  cotton  meal  production  has 
been  severely  restricted  because  of  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  cotton  surplus.  If  the 
animal  and  fowl  population  of  the  world  is 
to  increase  enough  to  support  the  growing 
human  population  in  the  style  to  which  it  is 
getting  accustomed,  there  should  be  a  real 
feed  crop  boom.  „ 

Janeway  What's  the  outlook  for  sugar, 
Kohlmeyer  Not  good  Like  dairy  prod- 
ucts it's  being  overproduced  and  synthesized, 
and  I  think  we  will  eventually  have  to  stop 
growing  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  here. 
Our  domestic  price  is  five  times  the  world 
price,  and  that's  ridiculous. 

Janeway.  Are  you  optimistic  about  the 
possibilities  of  cooperation  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  European  governments  on 
agricultural  protectionism? 

Kohlmeyer.  No  I  think  we're  still  a  long 
way  from  that. 

Janeway.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pre- 
diction   of    a    world    food    shortage    by    the 

1980's? 

popvlation  basic  problem 

Kohlmeyer  The  basic  problem,  of  course. 
is  the  population  explosion,  which  is  Just 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  average  per- 
son In  Ceylon  20  years  ago.  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  "a  girl  baby  was  five  years.  To- 
day it  Is  60.  And  when  you  consider  that 
every  girl  child  who  lives  Is  a  potential  pro- 
duceV  of  more  babies,  the  statistics  really 
get  astronomic 

A  further  complication  is  the  fact  that 
people  everywhere  not  Just  in  Europe,  are 
eating  better,  and  that  once  a  man  learns  to 
eat  steak,  he  isn't  going  back  to  cassava  root. 
But  onlv  a  small  amount  of  the  earth  s 
surface  'is  arable,  protein-producing  land. 
We  can't  plant  crops  In  the  desert  in  the 
face  of  an  impending  water  shortage.  The 
seas  are  being  fished  out. 

So  that  basically.  If  we're  ever  going  to 
keep  up  with  the  world's  food  needs,  well 
have  to  get  the  most  we  can  out  of  every 
square  foot  of  productive  land;  that  is.  each 
country  is  going  to  have  to  raise  only  what 
its  land  grows  best.  Let  Cuba  grow  sugar. 
and  let  America  grow  wheat  and  beef. 
World  food  production,  like  Industrial  pro- 
duction, needs  division  of  territory. 


EAST  BENCH  UNIT  OVERCAME  THE 
ELEMENTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1967  issue  of  Reclamation  News, 
published  by  the  National  Reclamation 
Association,  includes  an  article  on  one 
of  the  most  successful  new  reclamation 
projects,  the  East  Bench  unit  in  western 
Montana. 

The  article  was  written  by  my  former 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Honorable  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart. 
who  "is  now  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation director  for  Montana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Drought,  Heat,  and  Wind 
Overcome  by  New  Reclamation  Project, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deought,  Heat,  and  Wind  Overcome  by  New 
Rbclamation  Project 

(Beport  by  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart.  NRA  director 
for  Montana  and  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress) 

Last  summer  Madison  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties In  Southwest  Montana  suffered  the  worst 
drought  In  thirty  years.  In  the  spring  there 
were  very  cold  nights,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer growing  season,  hot  winds.  This  is  a 
livestock  country  and  the  result  was  disas- 
trous to  the  industry.  There  were  short 
range-feed,  short  hay  crops  and  failure  of 
grain  crops- — except  for  East  Bench  lands. 

Fortunately  this  was  the  flrst  year  of  a 
ten  year  development  period  for  the  East 
Bench  Irrigation  project  located  In  these 
drought-stricken  counties.  The  new  project 
provided  water  for  13,000  acres  of  grain  and 
2000  acres  of  hay  and  pasture.  The  65  op- 
erators on  this  project  last  summer  describe 
the  result  as  excellent,  and  certainly  the 
benefits  of  Irrigation  were  never  more  vividly 
Illustrated 

At  the  present  time,  one-fourth  of  the 
lajad  in  production  Is  served  by  a  sprinkler 
system  and  the  remainder  Is  Irrigated  by 
gravity.  Water  costs  will  vary  during  the 
development  period  but  Mr.  Richard  H.  Ken- 
nedy, the  project  engineer,  estimates  them 
tc  average  about  $3.00  per  irrigated  acre. 

Mr.  Kennedy  states  "This  is  strictly  a  de- 
velopment phase  for  this  land.  The  opera- 
tors went  Into  this  venture  well  aware  that 
expensive  preparation  would  be  necessary 
before  their  production  hopes  could  be 
achieved.  We  term  it  a  ten-year  develop- 
ment project — and  that's  exactly  what  It  Is; 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  first-year  units 
are  productive  and  providing  excellent  crops 
Is  truly  phenonaenal  to  us." 

The  ranchers  and  town  people  who  live  in 
this  drought-strlcicen  area  are  truly  thank- 
ful for  the  East  Bench  Project.  Never  was 
the  first  unit  of  a  project  completed  at  a 
naore  opportune  time,  and  the  ranchers — 
truly  appreciative — are  willing  to  continue 
to  raise  capital  for  their  costs  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  development. 

When  completed,  the  East  Bench  Project 
win  provide  water  for  49,000  acres.  There 
will  be  supplemental  water  for  28,000  acres 
and  full  Irrigation  for  21,000  acres.  Storage 
for  the  project  will  be  provided  by  the  Clark 
Canyon  Oam  on  the  Beaverhead  River  lo- 
cated Just  below  the  Junction  of  the  Red 
Rock  PUver  and  the  Horse  I*rairle  Creek.  On 
the  right  abutment  of  the  dam  are  head- 
works  for  Canyon  Canal,  serving  the  supple- 
mental land  In  the  valley,  and  headworks 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  44-mlle-long 
East  Bench  Canal,  which  serves  new  land  on 
a  bench  above  the  valley. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  benefits  of  Irri- 
gation development  and  the  stabilization  of 
the  local  Ewid  regional  economy,  the  unit  will 
provide  such  benefits  as  flood  control  and 
recreation.  Some  four  miles  of  U.S.  Interstate 
Highway  15  will  parallel  the  east  shore  of 
Clark  Canyon  Reservoir  and  thousands  of 
visitors  will  be  able  to  see  the  blue  waters  of 
the  lake.  Picnicking,  boating,  fishing  and 
camping  will  be  enjoyed.  The  park  Divi- 
sion of  the  Montana  Highway  Commission  Is 
developing  a  very  pleasant  recreation  area 
near  the  dam.  Day  use.  camping,  and  cabin 
sites  are  being  provided  In  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

For  many  years  the  problem  faced  by  the 
ranchers  In  the  Beaverhead  Valley  has  been 
the  erratic  water  supply  of  the  unregulated 
stream.  With  a  stable  supply  stored  In  Clark 
Canyon  Reservoir,  the  ranchers  will  be  able 
to  plan  long-range  programs,  thus  providing 
a  continuing  contribution  to  the  entire 
economy  of  the  area. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Bergeson,  a  long  time  member 
of    the   National    Reclamation   Water   Users 


Committee  and  for  many  years  Treasurer  of 
the  Montana  Reclamation  Association  was  a 
prime  supporter  of  this  project  and  to  him 
goes  much  credit. 

Constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
under  the  $25  million  East  Bench  Project, 
the  bench  land  developed  Is  under  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  a  period  of  10-year  development, 
which  began  January  1,  1966  but  could 
terminate  earlier  if  users  desire.  Manage- 
ment would  then  be  turned  over  to  the  East 
Bench  Irrigation  Company,  with  members  re- 
paying construction  costs  under  a  40-year 
plan.  Owners  of  that  valley  land  which  re- 
ceives supplemental  water  organized  the 
Clark  Canyon  Water  Supply  Company,  and 
have  contracted  with  the  United  States  for 
additional  water  from  Clark  Canyon  Dam  to 
supplement  an  inadequate  water  supply  from 
existing  water  rights.  Mr.  Phil  Cotton  is 
president  of  the  Company. 

Elsewhere  in  southwest  Montana,  plans  are 
under  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  the  Jefferson-Whitehall  Units  of  the 
Three  Forks  Basin.  These  proposed  units  are 
located  along  the  Jefferson  and  Missouri 
River.  Storage  would  be  provided  by  Relchle 
Dam  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Jefferson.  This  project  would  deliver  a 
full  water  supply  for  42,390  acres  of  new  land 
and  a  supplemental  supply  for  16,190  acres 
of  presently  Irrigated  land  In  an  area  not  far 
from  the  East  Bench  Project.  The  90th  Con- 
gress Is  being  requested  to  authorize  this 
project.  Results  of  East  Bench  prove  the 
value  as  a  federal  Investment  to  counter  na- 
ture's  war   against   farmers   and   stockmen. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial recently  published  in  the  periodi- 
cal of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society,  the  Federalist  Today,  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  reconsider  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  electoral  college  re- 
form in  view  of  the  implications  It  has 
to  our  federal  structure,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  this  view. 

While  the  editorial  is  concerned  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  ABA  on  re- 
vising the  electoral  college  system,  it 
contains  many  trenchant  remarks  on  our 
federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled,  "Lawyers 
as  Constitutionalists,"  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Federalist  Today,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lawyers  as  CoNSTrrurioNALiSTS 
"/  do  not  believe  there  are  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  persons,  perhaps  a 
hundred,  who  really  know  what  is  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Dr.  John 
J.  Tlgert.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
October  1924. 

"Lawyers  are  being  graduated  from  our  law 
schools  by  the  thousands  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution.  When  orga- 
nizations seek  a  lawyer  to  instruct  them  on 
the  Constitution  they  find  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  secure  one  competent,"  Committee 
on  American  Citizenship  report  to  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Denver.  Colorado, 
July  1926. 

"Today  ideas  of  public  law  imported  from 
Continental  Europe  are  being  taught  and 
urged  against  our  American  legal-constitu- 
tional polity  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  bills  of 
rights  are  founded  on  eighteenth-century 
philosophical  ideas  of  natural  rights  which 


the  World  has  outgrown.  We  are  told  that 
the  separation  of  powers  and  connequent 
high  position  of  the  judiciary  are  not  more 
than  an  eighteenth-century  political  fashion 
based  on  a  inistaken  notion  of  Montesquieu 
as  to  the  British  constitution  of  his  tine 
In  the  ruse  of  political  absolutism  throughout 
the  world,  we,  too,  show  signs  of  becoming 
infected."  Roscoe  Pound.  Harvard  Law 
School.  Mny  1942. 

These  observations  were  brought  to  tniad 
by  a  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Commission  Elec- 
toral College  Reform  published  this  month 
We  have  discussed  these  observations  with  a 
fair  niunber  of  lawyers  over  more  than  twenty 
years.  None  doubted  their  validity  when 
made,  nor  the  continuing  prevalence  of  the 
conditions  which  prompted  them;  and  their 
profound  effect  on  the  general  run  of  Liwyers. 
These  recollections  and  the  reasons  they 
are  so  vivid  In  memory  do  not  qualify  a  lay- 
man to  measure  the  competence  of  lawyers 
In  the  practice  of  their  profession.  But  one 
need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  understand  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  a  limited 
constitution  of  government;  or  to  compre- 
hend the  separated  Legislative.  Executive  and 
Judicial  Powers  as  related  parts  of  the 
limited  sovereignty  of  the  United  States;  or 
to  envision  the  balance,  proportion  and  sym- 
metry of  Its  pwUtlcal  structure,  and  how  all 
this  Imposes  the  shape  of  the  American 
Political  System. 

Conversely,  lawyers  can  be  meet  proflclent 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  In  every  phase  of 
their  legal  practice,  and  still  know  damned 
little  about  these  questions  of  Constitu- 
tional-polity. 

Yet.  It  is  these  Constitutional-polity  ques- 
tions that  make  up  the  entirety  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form. The  subject  Is  the  form  and  manner 
of  representation  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  In  choosing  the  "President  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  report  does 
not  suggest  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Whether  he  does  or  not.  every  lawyer 
should  know  that  the  People  of  the  United 
States  wear  two  hats,  that  is,  they  are  at 
once  Citizens  of  States  and  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  are  represented 
In  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  body  of 
people  composing  a  State  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  Citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Whether  he  does  or  not,  every  lareyer 
should  know  that  the  People  of  the  United 
States  In  both  of  their  characters  make  up 
the  constituency  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  represents  them 
In  both  their  characters  at  the  same  time. 

Whether  he  does  or  not,  every  lawyer 
should  know  that  in  national  elections  each 
voter  wears  his  two  hats  to  the  poUlng  place: 
under  one  he  votes  for  United  States  Sen- 
ators; under  the  other  he  votes  for  a  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress;  and  under  both  he 
votes  for  President  when  he  votes  for  "Sen- 
atorial" and  "Representative"  members  of 
the  Electoral  College. 

If  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  know  these 
simple  things  about  our  Constitutional  struc- 
ture they  will  also  know  that  their  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  go  so  far  beyond 
Electoral  College  Reform  as  to  restructure 
the  whole  Constitution  and  consequently  the 
political  system. 

If  they  wish  to  do  this,  well  and  good.  But 
they  should  do  It  knowingly. 

At  stake  Is  the  political  structure  of  the 
United  States.  Also  Involved  are  their  own 
reputations  as  Constitutionalists. 
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MILITARY  CONSCRIPTION  AND  THE 
SELECTIVE  SER'VICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  a  com- 
prehensive    and     thoughtful     analysis 


of  the  selective  service  decisions  facing 
Congress  and  the  administration  was 
oubllshed  In  Army  magazine  in  Febru- 
ftrv  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
senate  this  article  by  Col.  Samuel  H. 
Hays  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
and  its  supporting  tables  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

MarrARY  CoNSCEiPriON  in  a  Democratic 
Society 
(By  Col.  SEunuel  H.Hays) 
(BorroR's  Note. — Colonel  Samuel  H.  Hays, 
infantry  is  Director  of  Leadership  and  Psy- 
chology on  the  faculty  of  the  United  States 
mutary  Academy,  a  post  he  has  filled  since 
1965  and  is  on  his  second  tour  on  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  faculty.     A  1942  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy,  he  has  had  a  number 
of  troop  and  ccrmmand  assignments  and  is  a 
araduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  Army  War  College.    He  holds 
0  Master's  degree  from  Columbia  University. 
This  article  is  drawn  from  a  working  paper 
he  submitted  for  the  Conference  on  the  Draft 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  December.) 
The  problem  of  providing  manpower  for 
our  Armed  Forces  has  been  with  us  since 
the  founding  of  the  republic.     For  the  past 
188  years   the   ultimate   source   of   military 
nianpower  has  been  the  citizen  selected  from 
among  his  peers.    Since  the  sound  of  gun- 
fire faded  away  In  Korea,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the   United   States  have   been    procuring 
from  all  sources  between  600.000  to  900.000 
men  annually.    The  obUgatory  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1951  as  amended  have  provided  the 
incentives   for    both    voluntary    enlistments 
and  officer  procurement  programs  as  well  as 
providing  from  13  per  cent  to  41  per  cent  of 
this  annual  Intake.    During  this  same  period 
of  time  the  numbers  of  young  citizens  eli- 
gible luader  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  mili- 
tary service  grew  steadily  from  10,590,000  to 
13.360.000   with   a   steadily    decreasing    per- 
centage being  required  to  perform  some  type 
of  military  service. 

The  larger  draft  calls  of  early  1966,  which 
placed  students  In  a  vulnerable  position, 
aroused  some  of  the  more  vocal  and  out- 
spoken segments  of  our  society  and  have 
stimulated  a  public  debate  over  the  inequi- 
ties and  problems  surrounding  the  workings 
of  the  selective  service  system.  As  the  de- 
bate has  developed,  not  only  have  the  inequi- 
ties, always  associated  with  selective  service, 
been  brought  to  light,  but  the  fundamental 
philosophy  and  purposes  behind  the  act  have 
been  seriously  questioned  for  the  flrst  time 
In  nearly  15  years. 

Through  all  the  criticism  and  complaint 
runs  a  strong  element  of  demand  for  uni- 
formity of  risk,  equity,  justice  and  consid- 
eration for  the  Individual.  To  citizens 
steeped  In  our  liberal  democratic  traditions, 
this  search  for  Individual  equity  and  justice 
has  great  emotional  and  logical  appeal,  a 
fact  which  the  Congress  fully  recognized 
when  It  passed  the  act  In  1951.  The  popular 
outcry  In  behalf  of  the  traditional  liberal 
creed  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
American  society  as  a  whole  has  a  serious  In- 
terest In  the  Issues  Involved  nor  drown  out 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  must 
use  the  products  of  the  system. 

Although  on  the  surface  the  discussion 
over  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  appears  to  be  largely  over  Its  me- 
chanical operation.  In  reality  there  are 
fimdamental  social  Issues  at  stake.  The 
principal  Issue  Is  how  best  to  raise  and  main- 
tain In  a  democratic  society  the  efficient  and 
effective  Armed  Forces  which  our  country 
needs  In  its  present  world  position.  Allied 
to  this  Issue  Is  the  problem  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  Armed  Forces  should  relate  to 


the  society  which  raised  them.  Finally,  there 
is  the  issue  of  the  relative  value  wlilch 
should  be  placed  on  the  overall  welfare  of 
society  as  compared  to  the  demand  for  equal 
individual  treatment.  These  are  not  easy 
issues  to  resolve.  They  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  and  controversy  since  the 
founding  of  the  republic.  Indeed  the  found- 
ing fathers  In  their  day  arrived  at  a  general 
consensus  on  the  subject  which  unfortu- 
nately we,  today,  are  unable  to  apply  to  our 
greatly   changed  circumstances. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves,  wlUingly  or  not, 
In  a  position  of  pre-eminent  world  power 
during  a  period  of  rapid  and  accelerating 
technological  and  social  change.  These  con- 
ditions directly  influence  the  tj-pe  and  size 
of  forces  we  must  maintain  and  the  problems 
Involved  in  their  recruitment.  Most  agree 
that  our  international  position,  with  the 
extensive  responsibilities  which  our  power 
position  endows  us,  requires  the  maintenance 
of  Armed  Forces  of  a  much  greater  magni- 
tude than  In  previous  eras.  Oui  experience 
In  World  War  11  and  Korea  taught  us  that 
the  purpose  of  world  peace  and  our  national 
security  were  best  served  by  maintaining 
professional  land,  sea  and  air  forces  adequate 
to  meet  the  International  commitments  we 
felt  necessary  In  our  national  Interest. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  felt  that  such  forces 
must  amount  to  over  two  and  a  half  mlUion 
men  organized  to  cope  with  a  variety  of 
situations.  Whenever  we  have  tried  to  re- 
duce these  forces  a  crisis  arose,  such  as  that 
over  BerUn  or  Cuba,  which  forced  us  to  re- 
build them.  Further,  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Increased  speed  of  communi- 
cations and  transportation  have  greatly  re- 
duced mobilization  and  readiness  times  and 
of  necessity  placed  an  increasing  priority  on 
immediate  ready  forces.  The  sequence  of 
events  In  Lebanon.  Berlin.  Cuba.  Dominican 
Republic  and  now  Vietnam  have  clearly 
shown  that  If  we  are  to  contain  conflict, 
keeping  It  within  manageable  proportions,  we 
must  be  able  to  move  otu:  forces  fast  enough 
and  in  sufficient  strength  to  influence  the 
action  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
organization  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  subsequently  the  Strike  Command  con- 
stitute an  organizational  response  to  the 
requirement. 

The  type  and  size  of  forces  required  Is  also 
affected   by   Increasing   qualitative   require- 
ments of  military   forces.     The  accelerated 
rate  of  contemporary  technological  advances 
dramatically    portrayed   In    our    space   pro- 
grams and  missile  weapons  development  Is 
having    a    profound   effect   on   the   Internal 
structure  of  our  forces.    Each  year  the  weap- 
ons systems,  vehicles,  communications  sys- 
tems and  associated  equipment  become  more 
sophisticated,  more  complex,  and  more  spe- 
cialized.   The  demand  for  skillful  and  highly 
articulated  teamwork  resulting  from  the  de- 
velopment    of     nuclear     powered     aircraft 
carriers.    Polaris   submarines,    and   the   air- 
mobile division  are  far  beyond  similar  de- 
mands of  World  War  II  or  Korea.    At  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  technical,  mechanical 
and  mllltarv  administrative  assignments  in 
our  services  "were  less  than  half  of  all  enlisted 
positions.    By  1964.  they  had  grown  to  nearly 
60  percent  and  today  they  amount  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  positions  filled.    Even  these 
figures  fall  to  tell  the  full  story  because  each 
skin  position  has  substantially  Increased  Its 
technical  and  educational  demands  on  the 
Individual  who  must  fill  It.    While  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  fighting  man  for  endur- 
ance, emotional  and  physical  stamina,  lead- 
ership, courage  and  practical  intelligence  are 
stm  In  demand,  thev  alone  axe  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  today's  technical  weap- 
onry and  complicated  operational  techniques. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  members  of  our 
forces  must  be  more  carefully  selected  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mental  capacity,  tech- 
nical aptitude  and  social  maturity.     More 
members  must  be  sent  to  specialist  schools 


for  longer  periods  of  time.  Units  require 
longer  training  Umes  to  develop  the  same 
degree  of  combat  efficiency  in  the  tactical 
emploj-ment  of  their  weapons  that  they  did 
in  the  past.  In  addition  these  increasing 
complexities  create  an  increasing  require- 
ment for  adequate  motivation,  social  soUdar- 
Ity  and  cohesiveness  In  our  military  units. 
Today's  forces  require  a  high  degree  of  team- 
work involving  a  wide  variety  of  man- 
machine  mixes  capable  of  deaUng  with  a 
wide  spectrum  of  problems. 

The  increased  size  of  the  standing  forces 
required,  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  action, 
and  the  increased  lead  times  required  for 
weapons  production  and  personnel  training 
have  had  an  obvious  effect  on  our  tradi- 
tional military  posture.  The  concept  of  the 
small  regular  force  as  the  base  around  which 
to  mobilize  the  civilian  soldiers  of  our  re- 
serve forces  has  faded  more  and  more  into 
the  past.  As  the  immediate  show  of  force 
has  become  more  frequent,  pa.ttal  or  general 
mobilization  has  tended  to  become  an  In- 
creasingly less  desirable  alternative.  We  are 
thus  being  required  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  active  duty  forces  and.  short  of  a 
general  emergency,  able  to  place  less  reliance 
on  large  reserve  forces  or  on  long-term 
mobilization.  'While  we  must  continue  to 
retain  our  extensive  reserve  resources  as  in- 
surance against  the  all-out  emergency,  we 
must  also  take  Into  account  our  Increased 
reliance  on  efficient  combat  ready  forces 
oreanized  in  proper  proportions  for  such 
missions  as  can  be  anticipated 

In  the  light  of  the  conditions  Just  de- 
scribed, the  first  basic  Issue  of  how  best  to 
maintain  the  efficient  combat  ready  forces 
we  need  involves  at  least  three  major  prob- 
lem areas.  One  that  taxpayers  tend  to  think 
about  most  frequently  is  the  cost.  Our 
national  budget  provides  mute  evidence  that 
our  appropriations  for  defense  and  military 
forces  absorb  almost  half  of  our  programmed 
funds.  The  economic  costs  of  the  more  com- 
plex weapons  systems,  the  costs  of  education 
and  training,  the  costs  of  maintaining  larger 
numbers  of  higher  paid  personnel  Increase 
year  by  year  as  new  developments  and  new 
situations  create  new  demands.  All  would 
join  in  agreeing  that  one  of  our  high  priority 
goals  should  be  to  have  the  most  effective 
Armed  Forces  possible  for  the  least  cost. 

A  second  problem  area  which  has  plagued 
the  services  for  the  last  decade  is   how  to 
procure  the  high  caliber  officers  and  men  re- 
quired and  how  to  retain  them  on  active  duty 
at  least  long  enough  to  amortize  the  invest- 
ment m  their  education  and  training.    By 
Its    very    nature    an    armed    force    with   lt« 
hierarchic  structure  and  Its  innate  require- 
ments for  combat  readiness  requires  a  rea- 
sonable turnover  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
In  its  lower  grades.     Combat  conditions  place 
a    premium    on    youthful    agility,    stamina, 
audacity  and  courage  In  the  junior  grades, 
coupled    with   the   stabUity.    judgment   and 
maturitv  of  age,  normally  associated  with  the 
more  senior   poeltlons.    Problems  of   career 
progression,    promotion,   and    rotational    as- 
signment   indicate    an    annual    turnover   of 
about  15  to  20  per  cent,  largely  concentrated 
In  the  Junior  grades.     However,  such  a  turn- 
over should  net  denude  the  services  of  their 
skilled  specialists  or  most  promlshig  leaders. 
Despite  the  extensive  efforts  to  make  the  pay 
and  career  opportunities  attractive,  all  serv- 
ices have  had  to  rely  heavUy  on  other  mo- 
tivational factors  m  order  to  gain  and  retain 
the   necessary   level    of   talent.     The   rather 
negative  view  of  liberal   democratic  society 
toward  military  careers  tends  to  make  re- 
cruiting difficult  and  has  forced  reliance  on 
obligatory  service  to  maintain  both  strength 
and  skill  levels. 

A  third  problem  area  in  maintaining  effi- 
cient forces  stems  from  extensive  fluctuation 
in  mlUtary  strength  levels,  personnel  pro- 
curement programs,  and  force  deployment. 
The  same  rectirrtng  crises  which  require  the 
existence  of   our  standing   forces   tend   to 
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create  problems  In  their  maintenance.  Viet- 
nam, the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Cuban  crisis 
were  all  reflected  In  increased  draft  calls, 
sudden  changes  of  plans,  family  dislocations 
and  not  Infreqviently  individual  hardship. 
These  fluctuations  create  many  uncertalntlos 
In  the  plans  of  young  men  eligible  for  In- 
duction into  the  service  as  well  as  In  the 
plans  of  those  ivlready  serving  On  the  na- 
tional level  they  make  insUillatlon  planning 
and  programming  subject  to  fits,  starts  and 
frequent  reversals.  No  person  or  agency  con- 
nected with  the  services  Is  entirely  Immune 
from  these  abrupt  changes.  Even  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  employers  of  in- 
ductees must  shoulder  a  part  of  the  burden. 
Such  fluctuations  underlie  many  of  the  basic 
Inequities  caused  by  the  highly  variable  and 
frequently  unpredlcted  draft  calls.  They 
create  p-art  of  the  difficulty  In  retaining  high- 
ly trained  people  In  the  service.  Those  who 
have  served  during  the  past  15  years  have 
lived  lives  of  Intermittent  crisis  and  tension. 
Thus  raising  and  maintaining  our  active 
forces  are  not  easy  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions. They  require  the  most  efficient  and 
flexible  manpower  management  system  we 
can  devise.  Every  available  Incentive  and 
management  technique  mvist  be  employed  if 
the  resources  we  devote  to  national  defense 
are  not  to  be  misused  or  wasted. 

Social  and  technological  change,  and  the 
complexities  and  tensions  which  It  engen- 
ders, places  an  additional  emphasis  on  the 
motivation,  morale,  teamv^ork,  and  loyalty 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Our  society  places  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  them  and  rightfully 
expects  them  to  produce  Their  motivation, 
morale,  and  teamwork  are  affected  by  a  wide 
variety  of  factors.  The  educational  and  so- 
cial level  of  their  membership,  caliber  of 
leadership,  and  the  .severity  of  deprivation  of 
the  normiU  advantages  of  civilian  life  all 
play  a  significant  part.  Underlying  them  all 
Is  the  degree  of  social  approval  and  recogni- 
tion which  each  member  thinks  he  receives 
In  return  for  his  deprivation,  risk  or  sacrifice. 
While  this  recognition  can  be  expressed  to 
some  degree  In  terms  of  pay.  housing  and 
fringe  benefits,  It  Is  more  Importantly  a 
function  of  prestige,  status  and  public  recog- 
nition. The  motivation  and  morale  of  our 
force  Is  not  a  const^int  which  can  be  taken 
for  granted  as  It  stems  from  Individual  and 
group  needs  over  time  and  under  varying 
conditions.  In  many  ways  It  Is  easier  to  pro- 
cure and  develop  the  technical  equipment 
used  by  the  forces  than  It  Is  to  procure  the 
men  needed  to  put  it  Into  battle. 

Thus  today  more  than  ever  before  the 
Armed  Forces  must  relate  positively  to  their 
society.  Their  members  must  perceive  that 
they  are  performing  a  vital  social  function 
and  one  which  Is  recognized  and  awarded 
an  appropriate  status  by  the  society  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  perhaps  equally  Important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  society  that  this  relation- 
ship be  positively  and  continuously  ex- 
pressed. The  rapid  social  change  we  are 
now  facing  with  the  weakening  of  com- 
munity and  Isolation  of  the  Individual  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  those  Institutions 
which  can  provide  some  elements  of  stabili- 
ty. The  Armed  Forces  have  been  identified 
as  agencies  useful  In  Inculcating  social  dis- 
cipline and  a  sense  of  national  purpose  and 
In  teaching  individual  responsibility  and 
group  living. 

It  does  not  take  extensive  research  to  dis- 
cover what  has  happened  when  the  military 
forces  of  a  society  become  estranged  or  Iso- 
lated from  the  society  which  supported  them. 
When  citizens  no  longer  feel  responsible  to 
perform  military  service,  it  Is  dlflBcult  for 
them  to  develop  much  Interest  In  the  military 
forces  or  their  duties  and  resp>onsibUltles. 
In  return  when  soldiers  no  longer  consider 
themselves  understood  by  the  community 
and  not  full  citizens  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  the  ensuing  gap  between  military  and 
society  becomes  difficult  to  bridge.  What- 
ever solution  might  be  chosen  to  solve  the 


problem  of  manning  military  forces.  It  should 
include  measures  which  would  maintain  the 
cli>se  relationship  between  the  civilian  society 
and  the  military  institution  which  has  been 
achieved  during  the  past  25  years. 

The  third  b.-islc  issue,  equity  and  Justice 
for  all  Individuals,  must  be  given  Its  true 
Importance  as  has  been  Indicated  by  the 
Congress.  However,  when  equity  for  the  In- 
dividual and  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole  are  Inconsistent,  decisions  for  society 
may  be  hard  decisions  to  make  and  It  may 
have  to  accept  the  resulting  dissatisfaction 
and  criticism  Unfortunately,  true  equity  is 
hard  to  achieve  in  mllltury  operations.  In- 
f-qiilty  results  when  some  serve  while  others 
escape  However,  inequities  also  occur  even 
amoni;  these  thut  serve.  No  one  could  find 
much  equity  between  pounding  a  tvpewrlter 
in  the  Pentagon  and  carrying  the  M16  rifle  in 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  Although  the  Serv- 
ices do  what  they  csn  to  distribute  risk,  hard- 
ship and  discomfort  through  p>erlodic  rota- 
tion, the  burdens  and  risks  of  military  life 
are  most  unequally  distributed  both  in  peace 
and  combat.  In  many  ways  the  differences 
In  sncrlHce  between  those  who  are  called  to 
the  service  and  those  excused  are  less  drastic 
than  the  differences  which  result  from  dif- 
ferent asslsjnments  in  the  Services.  Saying 
this,  of  course,  does  not  remove  the  problem 
of  the  growing  gap  between  those  required 
to  serve  and  those  who  are  not.  What  It 
dcH-s  say  is  that  regardless  of  the  system 
devised  or  the  course  chosen.  Inequity  will 
exist  and  there  will  be  those  dissatisfied  be- 
cause of  It.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  do 
much  about  equality  of  sacrifice  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  we  should  do  what  cnn  be 
done  to  see  that  the  system  of  selection  for 
service  is  efficient.  Ju.st,  and  produces  the  best 
j>os,5iible  result  for  society  as  a  whole. 

Considering  our  general  situation  and  the 
fundamental  issues  Involved,  we  may  now 
examine  our  existing  system  of  selective  serv- 
ice to  determine  how  well  It  has  filled  our 
requirements.  We  are  Immediately  struck 
by  the  fact  that  It  Is  essential  In  maintaining 
the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Despite 
our  very  best  efforts  during  the  1948-1949 
period,  we  were  unable  to  maintain  the  rela- 
tively modest  levels  authorized  during  that 
period.  Further,  the  quality  and  motivation 
of  the  personnel  recruited  during  that  period 
were  too  often  marginal.  In  an  infantry 
battalion  during  that  period  one  might  find 
only  two  or  three  high  school  graduates  in 
nearly  a  thousand  men  Technical  profi- 
ciency was  not  at  a  high  level.  Delinquency 
and  court-maJtia!  rates  were.  The  costs 
stemming  from  misuse  of  equipment,  from 
vehicle  accidents  as  well  as  those  associated 
with  the  administration  of  disciplinary  puni- 
tive systems  were  proportionately  high. 
These  hidden  costs  were  multiplied  many 
times  over  when  the  forces  raised  under  the 
volunteer  system  were  committed  suddenly 
to  combat  in  Korea. 

As  Selective  Service  brought  in  an  in- 
creased volume  of  manpower  needed  for  the 
Korean  build-up.  the  personnel  make-up  of 
services  changed  perceptibly.  There  was  a 
marked  Increase  In  educational  levels,  skill 
levels,  and  efficiency  among  those  brought 
into  the  .service.  During  the  months  of 
continued  high  draft  calls  there  was  an  In- 


creased number  of  volunteers  who  displayed 
many  of  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
who  were  drafted.  However,  disciplinary 
studies  made  during  that  period  tended  to 
show  that  military  delinquents  were  more 
likely  to  be  volunteers  than  draftees,  have 
lees  education,  be  younger,  come  from  back- 
grounds with  fewer  economic  and  social  ad- 
vantages, and  have  displayed  more  pre- 
Army  delinquent  behavior  than  draftees,  fac- 
tors generally  related  to  unconcern  with  com- 
monly accepted  ruies  of  behavior.  A  larger 
proportion  of  delinquents  than  draftees 
stated  that  they  had  planned  to  m.^ke  the 
Army  a  career 

Following  the  Korean  War,  as  the  draft 
calls  declined,  so  too  did  both  the  number 
and  quality  of  those  volunteering  The 
numbers  drafted  amounted  to  the  number 
required  to  provide  sufficient  Incentive  for 
the  volunteers  plus  the  number  needed  to 
fill  the  spaces  they  didn't  fill.  During  the 
mld-flftles  the  percentage  of  volunteers 
climbed  slowly  from  about  60  to.  In  some 
years,  over  80  per  cent.  However,  once  again 
the  high  school  drop-out  became  the  typical 
volunteer  and  the  frequency  of  delinquency 
with  Its  associated  htiman,  material  and  eco- 
nomic costs  began  to  rise.  In  1958.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  sought  and  obtained 
authority  to  raise  the  mental  and  physical 
standards  for  draftees.  The  reasons  for  this 
move  were  the  Increasing  demand  for  highly 
qualified  men  with  the  advent  of  new  weap- 
ons,  the  growing  siu-plus  of  eligible  men  in 
the  draft  "pool",  and  the  desire  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  military  manpower 
through  reducing  costs  incident  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  and  administra- 
tive discharges. 

This  Increase  in  entrance  standards 
brought  In  some  dramatic  changes.  The 
Army  was  able  to  close  down  four  out  of  five 
of  its  disciplinary  barracks.  Noteworthy  as 
the  gains  were,  the  most  telling  gains  re- 
sulted from  the  Increased  proficiency  and 
professlonallzatlon  of  the  military  units 
themselves.  A  significant  result  of  the  In- 
crease In  quality  Input  was  the  steady  im- 
provement In  reenllstments  during  this  pe- 
riod, reflecting  higher  morale,  greater  satis- 
faction with  the  service  and  unproved  pri- 
mary group  solidarity. 

During  most  of  this  period  of  relatively  low 
monthly  calls,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force  were  able  to  supply  all  of  their 
personnel  needs  by  volunteers.  However,  the 
same  draft  calls  that  stimulated  individuals 
to  volunteer  for  the  Army  stimulated  volun- 
teers for  other  services.  Draftees  continued 
to  be  older  and  have  higher  educational  levels 
than  volunteers  as  Table  11  clearly  shows. 

This  variation  of  distribution  of  acces.slor.s 
by  educational  level  tends  to  remain  rela- 
tively con.'stant  as  is  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
tribution AH  of  ,31  December  1963  The  fact 
that  this  higher  educational  level  is  essen- 
tially the  result  of  the  concentration  of 
drafted  personnel  In  the  Army  is  shown  hy 
the  table  of  distribution  of  enlisted  acces- 
sions to  the  Army  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1962   (Table  II.  1 

Age  Is  another  factor  which  bears  directly 
on  the  quality  of  military  accessions.  The 
number  of  variables  which  Influence  this 
factor  are  difficult  to  unscramble.     Physical 


T.\Bi.K  I. — Education  of  men  inducted  and  cnliMei'.  from  Jan.  I  to  June  -SO,  1962 

[In  percentl 


Educational  level 


ColleRf  (tra'luatcs 

J  or  more  years  college 

Sonii'  college 

nigli  school  KTiiiiuatp 

2  or  morf  year"!  hlRh  school. 

riome  high  school 

(ira'luate  of  prade  school. . . 


Department 
of  Defense 


1.6 

6.1 

13.6 

66.1 


93.4 
96.0 


Army 


3  3 

10  4 
17  3 
fj  5 
KS.3 
90.5 
98.0 


Navy 


y 

0.3 

l.H 

4.5 

SI.  4 

79  7 

9a  4 

97.3 

Marines 


0.4 
2.4 
6.4 
62.8 
83.2 
92.1 
97.9 
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81.1 

96.3 
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Table  ll.—Edwalion  of  men  entering  Army  from  Jan.  I,  to  June  SO,  1.9f>-' 


Educational  level 


{  ypsirs  or  more  ciIleBf 

1  vear  or  rriire  collPKe    

l''vp:i  s  otsi'liool  or  more. 
I'e.is  tiiaii  hleli  .school 


Inductees 


2,  7K9 

9,*>a 
27.649 
IS.  781 


Percent 


6.4 

21.8 
03.7 
36.3 


Volunteers 


1.195 

7.773 

28.936 

20.825 


Percent 


J  4 
13  1^ 
5*1. 1 
41.9 


Table  III.— Age  Uvels  of  men  entering  the  services,  1950S5 


Meduiii  lice -- 

Largest  age  group. 


1950 


1952 


23.6 
20 


22.9 
21 


1954 


22.7 
21 


1956 


23.0 
20 


1958 


1960 


23.8 
20 


24.5 
20 


1962 


24.2 
20 


1964 


24.0 
21 


1965 


■J3.S 
21 


aellity  and  stamina  are  generally  associated 
with  "youth.  After  screening  out  the  physi- 
cally di.'^qualifted  the  optimum  age  lor  physi- 
cal 'performance  would  appear  to  be  from 
age  18  to  25.  Similarly  the  optimum  age  for 
military  performance  Is  difficult  to  gauge. 
Studies  made  following  World  War  II  tended 
to  indicate  that  peak  performance  appea.-ed 
to  occur  Just  over  25  years  of  age.  As  we 
have  been,  the  19-vear-olds  tend  to  be  less 
stable  and  mature"  and  more  prone  to  de- 
linquency than  those  20  and  above.  Men 
over  30  tend  to  develop  more  problems  and 
are  less  agile  physically.  Thus  optimum 
mllltarv  age  lies  some  place  between  19  and 
30.  The  age  levels  produced  by  our  military 
procurement  programs  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  st.iyed  well  within  the  limits  de- 
fined by  the  study  as  shown  in  Table  III. 

The  advancing  ages  after  the  Korean  War 
can  be  attributed  to  Increasing  percentages 
of  personnel  of  the  Regular  Forces  age  40  and 
over  and  the  somewhat  advancing  ages  of 
those  inducted  due  to  reduced  draft  calls. 

As  the  higher  draft  calls  for  the  Vietnam 
build-up  have  called  In  successively  lower  age 
groups,  they  have  provided  Incentives  for 
incre.ased  volunteering  among  these  same 
lower  age  groups.  This  can  be  expected  to 
lower,  m  some  degree,  the  educational  levels 
and  the  civilian  skills  possessed  by  those  in- 
ducted. In  addition,  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  have  had  to  request  the  alloca- 
tion of  some  draftees  to  fill  their  require- 
ments. 

Officer  procurement  programs  are  affected 
by  Induction  calls  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  are  voluntary  enlistments.  As  calls 
declined  after  the  Korean  War,  ROTC  enroll- 
ments tended  to  decline  and  officer  candidate 
programs  were  drastically  reduced.  As  the 
calls  increase,  more  college  students  seek  to 
enroll  in  ROTC,  thus  enhancing  the  program 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality.  The  Viet- 
nam build-up  has  seen  an  extensive  expan- 
sion of  the  officer  candidate  program. 

All  the  services  have  been  under  a  severe 
strain  to  receive,  train  and  deploy  Increased 
numbers  of  recruits  while  organizing  and 
equipping  new  units  and  sending  them  over- 
seas—all without  the  benefit  of  a  reserve 
call-up.  That  this  operation  has  been  as 
efficient  and  as  effective  as  It  has  been  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  leadership  and  the 
high  quality  and  motivation  of  the  men  pro- 
cured both  by  volunteering  and  through  the 
operation  of  the  selective  service. 

Our  commanders  in  Vietnam  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  quality  of 
the  soldiers  being  provided.  Even  a  cursory 
glance  at  our  training  centers  tcxlay  reveals 
ample  evidence  that  we  are  producing  a  high 
quality  of  soldier.  It  Is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  we  could  have  manned  our  modern 
air.  sea  and  ground  units  without  this  high 
quality.  In  terms  of  contributing  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Armed  Services  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
as  It  now  stands  today  has  successfully 
passed  the  ultimate  test  of  battle. 

In  terms  of  relating  the  Armed  Forces  to 
society,  the  steady  mixture  of  selective  serv- 
ice men  In  the  ranks  and  ROTC  graduates 


among  the  officers  have  co-itlnued  to  main- 
tain the  Integration  of  the  military  Institu- 
tion with  society  at  large.  As  far  as  the 
Services  are  concerned,  they  visualize  them- 
selves as  a  part  of  American  society  perform- 
ing a  vital  service  for  the  nation. 

Has  the  system   been   just   and   equitabie'^ 
This  depcnd's  on  the  yardstick  used  to  meas- 
ure the  results.    If  one  uses  the  yardstick  o; 
uniformity  or  equality  of  risk,  it  has  not  been 
particularly   equitable.     As   previously   men- 
tioned,  equity    in    the    military   service    can 
only  be  gauged  in  relative  terms,  as  absolute 
equity    Is   not    available.      If    one    measures 
Justice  in  terms  of  adherence  to  law.  regula- 
tion, and  principle  of  local  selection  by  one's 
neighbors,  one  could  say  that  the  system  has 
been  Just.     Perhaps  equally  vital  to  the  na- 
tlon.il  : merest  is  the  question  of  whether  it 
h^is  been  the  most  efficient  and  best  alloca- 
tion of  our  human  resources.     This  suggests 
still  other  questions,  questions  of  deferment 
for   vital   occupational    skills,   age   at   induc- 
tion   and    quality    of    personnel    Inducted. 
Only  too  often  these  questions  become  en- 
tangled with  the  questions  of  equity. 

Still  another  issue  habitually  Inserts  itself 
Into    any    discussion    of    obligatory    military 
service.  "  Should  the  military  services  be  used 
as  an  educational  and  socializing  agency  in 
our  democratic  community  In  order  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities,   social   disci- 
pline,   and    medical   assistance   to   the    lesser 
privileged  elements  of  our  society?    Since  the 
turn  of  the  century  this  Idea  has  repeatedly 
raised  Its  head  during  discussions  of  military 
preparedness   and  Universal   Military  Train- 
ing.    It  lay  behind  the  proposed  STEP  (Spe- 
cial Training  and  Enlisted  Program)  and  also 
behind  recent  programs  to  lower  the  induc- 
tion standards  in  order  to  enlist  personnel 
previously  considered  unqualified.    To  some 
extent  It   is  Implicit  m  a  statement  of  the 
civic  duty  of  military  service.    Those  propos- 
ing such   measures   see   the   Increasing   per- 
centages, now  approaching  30  per  cent  of  our 
young  men  who  are  considered  unfit  for  mlll- 
tarv service,  and  feel  that  something  should 
be  "done   about   it.     They   assume   that   pro- 
viding military  training   for  these   men   will 
assist   In   their   rehabilitation   through   pro- 
viding   them    with    medical    assistance,    in- 
creased   educational    opportunltie.=  .    a    voca- 
tional skill  and  perhaps  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility.    The   fact  that   the  number  of 
unqualified  is  increasing  is  a  result  of  both 
the  higher  skill  demands  of  the  services  and 
the  failure  of  our  families,  educational  sys- 
tems, urban  communities  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  the  facilities,  schools  and 
social  environment  which  would  f>ermlt  them 
to  keep  up  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world. 

The  military  services  can  provide  some 
assistance  for  these  youths,  although  there 
is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  special  ed- 
ucational programs  conducted  by  the  Serv- 
ices do  not  measurably  Improve  the  per- 
formance of  such  marginal  personnel. 
Physical  education  and  health  programs 
coupled  with  a  proper  diet  should  greatly 
Improve  the  physical  condition  of  those 
young    men    with    correctlble    deflclencles. 


Perhaps  some  of  those  who  are  alienated  can 
be  given  a  sense  of  pvtrpose  and  understand- 
ing through  their  barracks  experiences.  In- 
sofar as  the  provisions  the  Un-.iorm  Code  of 
Military  Justice  allow,  some  might  be  brought 
to  a  greater  respect  for  the  provisions  of 
law  and  the  rules  of  society 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  there 
Is  considerable  increased  cost  in  such  a  pro- 
gram.    There  is  an  Inordinate  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative and   training  effort   involved   in 
handi.ng  marginal  personnel.     A£  has  been 
mentioned  before,  they  have  more  discipli- 
nary   offenses,    more    vehicle    ac<:ldents;     go 
.'VWOL  more  often,  have  more  personal  prob- 
lems   and    have    more    mental    breakdowns. 
They  take  longer  to  train  for  the  same  de- 
gree of  skill.     They  are  less  flexible  in  their 
uUlizat'.on.      Their     effect     on     the     social 
solidarity   and  espirit  of  units  to  which  as- 
signed tends  to  be  negative  and  destructive 
While   some   may   be   raised   by   the   level   of 
the-.r    associates,    only    too    often    they    tend 
to  drag  the  weaker  ones  down  to  their  level 
or  disrupt  the  group,  creating  anti-sociaJ  at- 
titudes with  the  organization  which   persist 
long    after    they    are    gone.      In    signiftcant 
numbers,  their  ways  of  thought  ar.d  hablte 
of   life  make  their  barracks   a   less   desirable 
place   to   live    thereby    tending    to   drive   out 
:he  better  qualified.     The  process  is  some- 
what   analogous   to   the   situation   resulting 
from   a    requirement    tor    State    universities 
to  matriculate  and  graduate  not  only  every 
liigh   school    graduate    w-ho    applied    for   en- 
trance, but  also  those  who  graduated  from 
reform    schools.      It    would    tend    not    only 
to  drive  out  the  good  students  but  frustrate 
the  faculty  as  well. 

The  problem  of  marginal  personnel  in- 
volves not  only  their  mental  aptitude  and 
agility  and  their  physical  stamina,  nor  by 
Itself,  their  record  of  delinquency.  It  Is 
essentially  a  problem  of  moral  and  social 
standards,  attitudes,  motivation,  habits,  and 
ability  to  adjust  to  the  social  standards  and 
requirements  of  the  group.  Skills  can  be 
taught  if  the  student  has  the  Interest  and 
desire.  Unless  there  is  some  organic  defi- 
ciency, physical  condition  can  be  Improved 
through  diet,  exercise  and  proper  medical 
care.  Deficiencies  In  social  and  moral  atti- 
tudes are  another  problem  The  young  man 
who  has  not  made  an  adjustment  to  the 
standards  of  society  In  his  community  or  who 
comes  from  an  environment  where  such 
standards  are  ambiguous  or  non-existent  is 
not  very  likely  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to  the 
more  rigorous  demands  of  military  life 

Without  trying  to  evaluate  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  military  services 
undertake  the  task  of  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion of  marginal  personnel.  It  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  that  such  an  effort  In- 
volves an  associated  cost.  The  bill  for  such 
a  program  must  be  paid  In  terms  of  the  di- 
version of  military  resources  of  men.  Instal- 
lations and  equipment  which  could  more 
profitably,  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
be  employed  in  training  qualifled  people. 
It  would  entail  hidden  cost*  In  terms  of 
lowering  the  status,  attractiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  organizations  with  which  they 
serve"  It  would  involve  some  degree  of  ex- 
pansion In  the  administrative  effort  and 
installations  required  In  the  punitive  and 
correctional  area  for  the  Increased  percentage 
of  delinquency. 

The  costs  and  adverse  effect  on  the  mili- 
tary establlsiiment  of  accepting  the  mission 
of  "social  rehabilitation  of  marginal  person- 
nel raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
military  organization  is  In  fact  the  most 
effective  instrument.  A  pretty  good  case 
could  be  made  for  accomplishing  the  Job 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Control  of  such  a 
program  could  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
retired  military  personnel  to  provide  a  mili- 
tary type  of  environment  If  such  were 
desired. 

Most  of  the  propoeals  for  revision  or  modi- 
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flcatlon  of  the  Selective  Service  laws  revolve 
around  the  questions  of  social  rehabilitation, 
individual  equity  and  uniformity  of  criteria. 
As  we  have  seen,  no  matter  what  alternatives 
one  might  choose,  some  element  of  Inequity 
is  going  to  remain.  The  Armed  Forces  for 
the  foreseeable  future  are  going  to  require 
an  ever  declining  portion  of  the  Increasing 
numbers  of  young  men  reaching  military 
age  each  vear  In  examining  the  alterna- 
tives one  "might  examine  ftr'^t  the  relative 
merits  of  each  proposal  In  terms  of  the  na- 
tional good;  secondly.  Its  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion and  Its  utilization  of  available  human 
resoiu-ces:  and  flnallv.  Us  relative  merit  In 
terms  of  Its  effects  on  the  military  services. 

The  first  alternative  Is  Universal  Military 
Training  This  proposal  has  been  current 
off  and  on  almost  since  before  World  War  I. 
Many  nromlnent  personalities  have  endorsed 
It.  It  has  been  strongly  pushed  by  the  Mili- 
tary Services  particularly,  on  several  occa- 
sions by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  It 
has  been  said  that  It  would  perform  the 
citizenship  training  and  socializing  mission 
previously  dl.scussed.  By  giving  every  physi- 
cally quallfled  male  three  to  six  months  of 
military  training  on  active  duty,  we  would 
provide  a  pool  of  trained  manpower,  avail- 
able for  an  emergency,  would  provide  trained 
personnel  support  for  our  Reserve  forces,  and 
would  reduce  the  requirement  for  active 
duty  forces.  The  program  would  be  more 
just  and  equitable  for  all  than  a  system  of 
selective  service.  This  proposal  was  seriously 
put  forward  and  publicly  discussed  following 
World  War  II  and  was  set  aside  as  being  un- 
necessary. After  the  Korean  War  broke  out. 
It  was  again  considered,  basically  accepted 
as  a  principle  in  the  Universal  Military  Serv- 
ice and  Training  Act  of  1951  and  subse- 
quently explored  In  great  detail  by  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  which  supported  It  and 
by  the  Congress  which  eventually  did  not. 
It  has  considerable  appeal,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  fact  that  it  provides  the  closest 
approach  to  individual  equity  achieved  by 
any  of  the  proposals. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  disadvan- 
tages which  tend  to  make  the  plan  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  implement.  Foremost 
among  these  Is  the  problem  of  handling 
numbers.  As  we  have  seen,  about  1,700,000 
young  men  become  18  each  year  and  the 
number  Is  climbing.  In  1952,  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  personnel  required  to  support 
such  a  training  effort,  acting  as  the  trainers, 
the  administrators,  and  the  housekeepers  for 
the  training  installations  would  demand  the 
services  of  about  one  man  for  every  two 
trainees.  This  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  devote  something  over  500,000  men 
of  our  current  mlUtary  establishment  of 
about  three  million  to  the  task  of  Universal 
Military  Training  alone.  This  would  either 
require  a  sul>stantlal  addition  to  the  size  of 
our  existing  military  establishment  or  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  its  commitments  and 
capabilities.  In  addition,  the  costs  In  terms 
of  facilities,  obligations  for  pay,  medical  care, 
clothing,  food,  bonuses,  or  reimbursement  In 
case  of  service-connected  disability  would 
add  substanUally  to  our  current  military 
budgets  without  a  proportional  increase  In 
our  effective.  Immediate  ready  military  forces. 
On  the  one  hand  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  training  that  could  be  profitably 
provided  in  basic  training  camps,  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  do  not  have  a  military 
structure  of  sufficient  size  to  absorb  all  of  the 
recruits  thus  provided.  The  traliUng  time 
even  If  extended  to  a  year,  as  General  Elsen- 
hower recently  suggested,  la  still  too  short  to 
Incorporate  the  trainees  as  fully  trained 
members  of  combat  ready  units.  The  combat 
units  so  used  would  have  their  readiness 
status  seriously  degraded  by  the  necessity  of 
absorbing  a  high  proportion  of  new  recruits 
once  a  year. 

Experience  wltli  education  and  training 
generally  Indicates  that  while  there  Is  some 
carry  over  of  skills  or  knowledge  acquired.  It 


tends  to  dissipate  with  time  and  disuse. 
Thus  the  training  given,  while  not  enough 
for  Immediate  use  in  a  combat  unit,  would 
gradually  fade  once  the  trainees  have  left 
the  service.  Events,  since  Universal  MUl- 
Ury  Training  was  studied  In  1952,  Indicate 
that  whatever  else  we  do,  we  need  a  combat 
ready  active  force  ready  for  immediate  action 
in  support  of  the  national  Interest.  As  we 
have  seen,  such  a  force  requires  long  train- 
ing and  a  higher  percentage  of  higher  skill 
levels.  The  hope  that  Universal  Military 
Training  could  act  to  reduce  our  swnding 
forces  is  not  nearly  as  bright  today  as  It  ap- 
peared to  be  fourteen  years  ago.  Despite 
lis  obvious  advantages  in  terms  of  equity, 
its  citizenship  training  and  socializing  mis- 
sion, the  overall  cost  of  the  program  and  Us 
tendency  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  our  ac- 
tive forces  by  giving  them  an  additional 
training  requirement  argue  against  the  adop- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

The  alternative  proposal  for  National  Serv- 
ice is  similarly  a  long  standing  suggestion. 
having  been  proposed  in  a  different  form  and 
context  by  President  Roosevelt  during  World 
War  II.  Like  Universal  Military  Training.  It 
has  the  egalitarian  ring  of  idealism,  equity 
and  Justice  for  all,  at  least  to  a  point  When 
one  reaches  the  point  of  deciding  whether  It 
should  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  the 
equity  of  It  begins  to  break  down.  Similarly 
the  comparison  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary service  has  little  to  offer  in  individual 
equity.  The  concept  Itself  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend If  It  were  put  forward  as  a  proposal 
distinct  from  the  problem  of  raising,  equip- 
ping and  training  our  Armed  Services.  Set- 
ting the  requirement  for  selecting  young 
men  for  military  service  to  one  side,  the 
problem  of  National  Service,  either  volun- 
tary or  compulsory,  should  be  examined  on 
its  own  merits.  Problems  of  educational  and 
training  facilities,  useful  emp'.oyment  oppor- 
tunities, length  of  service  required,  all 
should  be  studied  In  detail  as  should  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  such  a  program. 
It  would  still  leave  to  be  answered  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  marginal  per- 
sonnel— the  ones  that  no  one  would  want. 
The  military  professional  would  probably 
support  the  concept  providing  that  In  Its  op- 
eration It  did  not  detract  from  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  manpower  allocated  the  Serv- 
ices or  give  them  an  additional  training  or 
administrative  burden  beyond  those  they  al- 
ready have. 

A  third  proposal  which  has  many  strong 
supporters  la  the  one  to  provide  Individual 
equity  through  selection  of  service  inductees 
by  lot.  As  advanced  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  this  proposal  would  appear 
to  have  considerable  appeal.  If  coupled  with 
selections  from  the  18-19-year-old  age  groups 
with  minimal  deferments,  it  should  provide 
decreased  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  Indi- 
vidual might  be  called  and  decrease  fears  of 
favoritism  through  substituting  random  se- 
lection of  chance  for  the  decentralized  Judg- 
ment of  draft  boards  in  the  community. 

General  Hershey  himself,  after  several  ex- 
periences with  lottery  selection.  Is  adamant- 
ly opposed  to  it  on  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical grounds.  Disregarding  the  mechani- 
cal administrative  problems  Imposed,  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  It  would  in  fact  be  any 
more  equitable  to  the  individuals  concerned 
than  the  present  system.  The  reduction  of 
uncertainty  could  be  procured  through  other 
means.  If  It  Is  meant  to  obtain  more  equi- 
table distribution  among  social  groups,  that, 
too.  could  be  accomplished  by  other  means. 
The  problem  of  deferring  special  categories 
will  arise  under  any  system,  as  does  the 
problem  of  standards  of  qualification  for 
military  service.  Considering  fluctuations  In 
the  monthly  and  yearly  draft  calls,  the  lot- 
tery system  would  appear  to  have  many  diffi- 
culties. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  the  lot- 
tery proposal  lies  In  Its  rationale  and 
psychological   Impact  on   the  Services.     Ef- 


ficient and  scientific  management  of  our 
personnel  would  not  support  random  selec- 
tion. No  employer  In  Industry,  government 
or  education  would  say,  "Here  are  my  basic 
criteria.  Now  let's  select  our  employees 
from  amongst  those  available  by  drawing 
straws."  How  would  the  selectee  evaluate 
his  selection?  The  potential  damage  to  the 
public  image  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
the  morale  and  motivation  of  both  profes- 
sional and  Inducted  personnel  could  be  ex- 
tensive and  cannot   be  airily   disregarded. 

A  counter  proposal  which  has  been  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  and  which  is  still 
a  contender  for  public  attention  is  the  idea 
that  we  should  abolish  the  dra:t  entirely  and 
commit  our  national  security  into  the  hands 
of  paid  profeEsionras.  hired  for  the  job  A.? 
with  the  other  proposals  this  concept  has  a 
basic  appeal  and  much  can  be  salci  m  its 
favor.  It  should  provide  the  military  forces 
with  personnel  who  want  to  be  tlicre.  It 
would  relieve  the  government  from  the  un- 
pleasant and  politically  unprolitable  require- 
ment for  sending  its  greetings  in  support  of 
military  recruitment,  with  all  the  uncertain- 
ties. Inequities  and  problems  that  entails. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  this  solution  would 
contribute  to  increased  efficiency  resulting 
from  longer  terms  of  service,  less  training 
load  and  greater  continuity.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  professional,  these  arguments 
are  attractive. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  holds 
some  basic  drawbacks  which  would  appear 
to  rule  out  this  solution  at  least  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  First,  the  Armed  Forces  as 
a  whole  have  not  been  able,  since  World  War 
II.  to  maintain  an  adequate  force  structure 
based  on  voluntary  recruiting. 

A  recent  study  on  this  subject  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  presented  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D. 
Morris  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  June  30. 
1966.  The  study  concluded  that  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  under  current  policies  would 
fall  far  short  of  any  force  level  required  since 
1950  or  projected  for  the  1970's,  and  that  the 
quality  of  personnel  procured.  Including  offi- 
cers, medical  personnel  and  skilled  techni- 
cians, would  fall  well  below  our  Increasing 
reqiUrements.  In  pursuing  the  Idea  that 
higher  pay  or  other  Incentives  might  bring 
forward  an  Increase  In  volunteering,  the 
study  determined  that  pay  alone  Is  a  much 
less  potent  motivator  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. Only  four  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
tioned felt  that  equal  pay  with  civilian 
standards  would  Influence  them  and  only  17 
per  cent  felt  that  considerably  higher  than 
civilian  pay  would  provide  an  Inducement. 
In  determining  how  much  pay  Increase 
would  be  required  to  stimulate  voluntary  en- 
listments, estimates  Indicated  an  order  ot 
magnitude  of  20  to  50  per  cent  for  officers 
and  80  to  280  per  cent  for  enlisted  men. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  practical  financial 
Inducement  sufficient  to  entice  physicians  or 
dentists  to  enter  the  services.  Nor  did  the 
area  of  fringe  beneflts  appear  to  be  any  more 
likely  to  produce  results.  Less  than  three 
per  cent  of  those  questioned  Indicated  them 
as  being  Important  in  career  selection.  Only 
In  the  area  of  education  and  training  did 
special  measures  appear  to  have  an  effect  on 
between  8  and  29  per  cent  of  the  16-19-year- 
olds  questioned.  However,  since  the  "01 
Bin  of  Rights"  Is  already  law  and  In  opera- 
tion, It  was  concluded  that  there  was  little 
more  that  could  be  added  to  Increase  Induce- 
ments for  volunteering  above  present  levels. 
These  findings  pretty  well  corroborate  the 
general  feelings  of  those  who  have  associated 
with  our  young  soldiers  over  the  years.  Mili- 
tary motivation  Is  not  generally  a  commodity 
for  sale.  Even  If  It  were,  we  might  not  elect 
to  live  with  Its  results. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  we  could  raise 
a  force  for  service  In  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
of  pay,  the  amounts  paid  would  have  to  be 
competitive   with    those   offered    by   clvlUan 
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contractors  or  shipping   lines   In   the  same 
area     These  rates  are  high.     We  could  then 
find  ourselves  ermaeshed  In  problems  of  dif- 
ferential pay  for  different  areas  of  the  world 
with  all  the  difficulties  that  would  surround 
Its  administration:    equitable    assignments, 
rotation   living  standards,  gold  flow  and  im- 
Mct  on  local  economies.     Changing  from  a 
illO  a   month   private   to   a   $240  or   $300   a 
'month  private  would  amount  to  a  quantum 
leap  forward  In  problems  that  a  professional 
company  commander  would  shudder  to  con- 
template  in   the    field   or   In    garrison.     The 
morale    esprit   and  discipline  of  a  fighting 
force  would  tend  to  be  substantially  under- 
mined    The  personal  risks,  deprivations  and 
discipline  of  military  service  do  not  appear 
to  be  compatible  with  a  financial  motivation. 
How  do  we  get  men  In  large  numbers  to  risk 
their  lives  for  a  monetary  reward?     History 
tells  us  that  mercenary  soldiers  tended  to  ex- 
hibit   considerable    reluctance    to    undergo 
serious    risks    and    hardship    and   were    fre- 
quently most  difficult  to  discipline  and  con- 
While  Secretary  Morris  stated  he  felt  the 
increased  cost  of  a  volunteer  payroll  might 
amount  to  about  five  to  nine  billion  dollars. 
It  could  well  come  to  much  more  if  fringe 
benefits  and  combat  bonuses  were  added  and 
the  services  required   of   military  personnel 
continued  to  be  the  high  risk  and  high  sacri- 
fice variety  now  needed  in  Vietnam.    There 
are  other  ways  In  which  this  kind  of  money 
could  be  spent  to  better  advantage. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  disadvantages. 
A  professloiial  force  envisages  an  organiza- 
tion with  long  service,  high  pay,  and  high 
investment  per  man.  This  implies  increasing 
ages  with  stagnation  In  the  lower  officer  and 
enlisted  grades,  higher  percentages  of  mar- 
ried men,  more  dependents,  more  household 
goods  to  move  and  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing expected,  with  greater  Impact  on  local 
economies.  Military  service,  in  the  combat 
arms  at  least.  Is  a  young  mans  game,  and. 
as  we  have  seen,  we  would  like  to  see  a 
healthy  turnover  in  Junior  officer  and  enlisted 
ranks,  probably  somewhat  larger  than  a  pro- 
fessional force  concept  might  envisage. 

We  also  could  expect  that  there  would  be 
an  increasing  loss  of  contact  and  rapport  be- 
tween the  American  society  and  Its  defenders. 
This  would  work  two  ways.  The  military 
would  lose  sympathy  or  understanding  of 
civilian  attitudes  and  values,  while  the  citi- 
zen lost  Interest  In  the  military  problems 
facing  the  professional  force.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  requirement  for  the  citizen  to 
perform  military  service  would  have  far 
reaching  effects  In  degrading  social  solidarity 
and  patriotic  commitment.  It  would  also 
tend  to  deprive  the  country  of  any  sizable 
body  of  trained  reserves.  One  could  well 
foresee  the  pressure  building  up  for  the  next 
step— that  of  hiring  soldiers  wherever  we 
could  hire  them  the  most  cheaply.  Since 
they  could  be  procured  most  cheaply  abroad, 
we  might  soon  find  ourselves  In  the  foreign 
legion  business  with  European  legions  and 
Asiatic  legions  and  with  progressively  fewer 
citizens  Interested  In  the  risks,  pay  or  work- 
ing conditions  of  military  service.  Such  a 
developing  pattern  is  not  new.  The  dangers 
and  pitfalls  In  this  approach  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  explored.  Pew  would  recommend 
this  path. 

As  one  views  the  problem  of  military  re- 
cruitment and  its  Impact  on  society  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  using  agencies,  the  follow- 
ing points  stand  out : 

The  present  draft  system  does  accomplish 
Its  objectives  although  with  some  Inequity 
and  lack  of  uniformity.  There  may  be  ways 
In  which  the  efficiency  of  the  system  could 
be  Improved. 

Both  tmlversal  military  training  and  a 
volunteer  professional  force  would  Involve  an 
excessive  expenditure  of  funds  and  Incur 
other  disadvantages  which  generally  out- 
weigh the  advantages  foreseen. 
The    lottery    system     would     substitute 


chance  for  a  rational  system  of  selection, 
would  not  substantially  Increase  equity  for 
individuals  and  could  well  have  a  most  unde- 
sirable Impact  on  military  motivation  and 
niorale. 

Universal  ser\-lce  may  be  a  most  desirable 
concept  when  required  In  the  national  Inter- 
est, but  It  Is  not.  m  fact,  a  reasonable  substi- 
tute for  the  draft.  It  would  not  substan- 
tially Improve  the  degree  of  equity  for  the 
individual  but  could  have  desirable  effects 
In  citizenship  training  and  in  providing 
services  not  otherwise  obtained  for  our  na- 
tional community. 

The  ultimate  welfare  of  a  democracy  lies 
In  the  hands  of  its  informed  and  educated 
citizenry.  Its  freedom  depends  on  the 
amount  of  sacrifice  they  are  willing  to  offer 
in  Its  defense.  To  divorce  military  service 
from  the  duties  of  citizenship  would  be  the 
height  of  folly,  inviting  ultimate  disaster. 
At  the  same  time  the  hard  facts  are  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future  we  will  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  our  younger  citizens  with 
a  decreasing  percentage  required  for  military 
service.  At  the  same  time  the  requirements 
of  the  services  for  high  caliber  manpower  are 
increasing  with  each  advance  In  technology. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  steadily  mounting  costs 
of  our  military  establishment,  it  is  obviously 
In  the  national  Interest  to  obtain  the  most 
efficient  military  forces  possible  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  w-hile  Involving  at  least  some 
portion  of  our  citizens  In  the  process.  Effi- 
cient and  effective  teams  and  organizations 
depend  on  high  caliber  personnel,  while  citi- 
zens' Involvement  implies  a  degree  of  rotation 
and  obligatory  service. 

We  know  from  experience  that  not  all  of 
our  best  young  men  seek  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  the  military  service.  We  also  tend  to 
feci  that  those  who  eventually  become  our 
national  leaders  In  government  or  business 
are  somehow  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate 
national  goals,  objectives  and  problems  if 
they  have,  in  fact,  performed  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Social  approval,  recognition 
and  status  enhance  the  attractiveness  and 
mor  lie  of  the  services.  Good  men  In  an  or- 
ganization tend  to  attract  others  while  low 
quality  personnel  tend  to  drive  them  out. 
The  social  atmosphere  and  group  relation- 
ships have  very  powerful  attracting  or  re- 
pelling powers  as  well  as  a  profound  Influ- 
ence on  group  effectiveness. 

There  are  a  number  of  solutions  which 
might  be  developed  to  cope  with  our  prob- 
lems of  military  recruitment.  Regardless  of 
the  type  of  solution  considered  we  should 
a.ssure  ourselves  that  It  will  fulfill  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

The  Increasing  demands  for  high  quality 
personnel  for  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  met 
In  the  numbers  considered  essential. 

Officers  and  specialists  would  be  provided 
In  the  quality  and  numbers  required. 

The  system  would  provide  an  ability  to 
maintain  reserve  forces  at  the  strengths  and 
degree  of  readiness  necessary  to  supplement 
relatively  Inflexible  standing  forces. 

The  total  concept  of  manpower  utilization 
would  foster  the  principles  of  the  duties, 
obligations  and  responsibilities  which  a  citi- 
zen owes  to  his  society. 

The  system  would  ensure  some  commit- 
ment of  the  public  to  the  purposes  to  which 
their  armed  forces  are  committed  and  would 
prevent  an  alienation  of  the  armed  forces 
from  the  basic  purposes  and  values  of  the 
society  which  supports  them. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESmENT 
HUMPHREY  ON  THE  2 1ST  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  WINSTON  CHURCH- 
ILL'S SPEECH  AT  FULTON,  MO. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  on  March  6  at  Westminster 
College  in  F\ilton,  Mo.,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  delivered  a  thoughtful  and 


wide-ranging  address  in  which  he  took 
note  of  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  and  in  East- West 
relations  since  Winston  Churchill's  fa- 
mous speech  in  1946. 

Calling  for  both  a  unified  Western 
Europe  and  strengthened  ties  with  East- 
em  Europe,  the  Vice  President  said  that 
the  Western  alliance  "must  be  an  alli- 
ance for  peace  and  peaceful  progress,  not 
simply  against  the  specter  of  invasion 
from  the  East." 

Among  other  constructive  proposals — 
for  We'^tern  unity,  for  building  bridges 
to  the  East,  and  for  East-West  coopera- 
tion in  assistance  to  the  tmderdeveloped 
nations  —  Vice  President  Humphrey 
issued  a  timely  call  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  speech  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUcvs: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hvbebt  H 
Humphrey  at  the  21st  Anniveesabt  of 
Churchill  Address.  Westminster  Col- 
lege. Ftn-TON,  Mo..  March  6.  1967 
Exactly  21  years  ago  today.  Winston 
Churchill      spoke      these      well-rememt>ered 

words.  „  ,     .     , 

•■From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  In 
the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  Curtain  has  descended 
across  the  continent," 

■•The  continent."  of  course,  was  Europe. 

When  Churchill  spoke  here,  a  new  phase  In 
history  had  begun— that  post-war  conflict, 
centered  In  Europe,  which  was  to  become 
known  as  the  Cold  War. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  we  stand  today  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  Europe— a  pe-lod  of 
New   Engagement. 

And  I  believe  that  this  new  period.  If  we  do 
not  lose  our  wits  or  our  nerve,  or  our 
patience,  can  see  the  replacement  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  bv  the  Open  Door. 

When  Churchill  spoke  here  on  March  5. 
1946,  there  were  many  in  this  country— and 
elsewhere — who  would  not  accept  his  stark 
characterization  of  the  state  of  affairs  In 
Europe. 

But  Churchill  was  right.  And  he  was  right 
to  speak  out 

The  Ijeglnnlng  of  wisdom,  the  foundation 
of  sound   policy  and   action,   is   to  face  the 

facts. 

What  were  the  facts  in  March  of  1946? 

Western  Europe  lav  helpless  and  prostrate 
after  terrible  vpar— Uterally  dependent  for  her 
survival  on  the  protection  and  goodwill  of 
the  United  States.  The  political  Institu- 
tions, the  economies,  the  peoples  of  W'estem 
Europe  stood  helpless — save  for  the  United 
States— In  face  of  the  Imperialist  Impulses 
cmanatln?  from  the  East. 

There,  Stalin  had  literally  erected  an  Iron 
Curtain  between  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  those  of  the  West. 
On  his  side  of  that  Curtain  he  saw  all  as 
occupied  territory  ...  the  spoils  of  war.  And 
his    further    intentions    were    declared    and 

clear.  ^  .„,,_- 

What  are  the  facts  of  March  of  196/? 
Western  Europe  stands  second  only  to  the 
United  States  a*s  a  free  and  powerful  center 
of  economic  and  social  well-being.  Because 
of  their  brave  initiatives— and  with  our 
help—  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  stand 
able  once  again  to  assert  their  own  role  in 
the  world 

In  Eastern  Europe  the  captive  states  of  21 
years  ago  are  once  again  reaching  toward 
their  own  identities.  The  monolithic  control 
which  smothered  and  held  them  In  the  grip 
of  terror  Is  today  diminishing. 
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The  Iron  Curtain  Itself — although  firm  and 
Impenetrable  In  many  places,  as  In  Berlin — 
has  become  Increasingly  permeable  In  others. 
Goods.  Ideas  and  people  have  begun  to  criss- 
cross the  European  continent 

The  essence  of  the  situation  today  Is  this: 
The   European   family — long-separated    . 
long    set    against    each    other,    yet    slUl    a 
family — Is    becoming    reacqualnted    and    is 
moving  toward  more  normal  relationships. 

The  Soviet  Union,  recovering  by  heroic 
effort  from  the  frightful  loss  of  human  life 
and  resources  which  tt  suffered  In  the  wa-, 
has  grown  greatly  In  Its  capacity  and  its  In- 
clination to  satisfy  the  material  needs  of 
the  Russia  people  No  one  who  cares  about 
the  human  condition  can  fall  to  rejoice  at 
this  fact.  And  Its  aggressive  behavior  has 
been  tempered. 

All  these  things  have  happened  Yet  they 
did  not  happen  by  accident. 

They  have  happened  because  we  followed 
the  course  Winston  Churchill  counseled  21 
years  ago. 

They  have  happened  In  large  part  be- 
cause. In  the  face  of  Stalinist  tyranny,  we  in 
America  broui^ht  our  power  and  protection 
to   the  rebuilding  European  continent. 

They  have  happened  beciiise  we  helpe<l 
and  encouraged  our  European  partners  In 
their  unceasing  efforts   tow.ird   self-renewal. 

They  have  happened  because — in  Berlin, 
in  Greece  and  Turicey.  yes.  and  in  Cuba — the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  recognize  that  brute 
force — or  Its  threat— could  no  longer  be  an 
acceptable  means  of  attaining  political  goals. 

If  today  the  Soviet  Union  takes  a  more 
prudent  and  cautious  course,  it  is — for  more 
than  any  other  reason — because  together  we 
ard  our  Western  partners  have  in  these  two 
decades  stood  firm  and  fast. 

During  this  time,  too,  a  constructive  force 
has  been  at  work  In  Western  Europe — releas- 
ing the  constraining  bonds  of  old  hostilities 
and  closed  Institutions  to  the  fresh  stimula- 
tion of  competition  and  cooperation  across 
national  boundaries  That  constructive 
force  has  been  the  will  of  the  peoples  of 
Western    Europe    that    they   should    unite 

Their  desire  for  unity  has  been  most  mani- 
fest In  the  building  of  the  European  Com- 
munities, and  of  the  initiatives  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  nations  to  Join  those 
communities. 

This,  too.  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  positive  changes  which  have  taken 
place.     And  we  have  supported  It. 

Some  trxlay  see  Western  European  unity 
endangered  by  a  rising  wave  of  nationalism 
there. 

And  there  are  those  who  fear  that  the  re- 
newal of  a  narrower  nationalism  In  Western 
Evirope  must  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable 
and  Immutable  fact -that  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  the  abandonment  of  our  sup- 
port for  unity,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
return    to   power   politics    among   nations 

There  are  a  small  few  In  other  countries 
who  conclude  that  the  •realistic"  next  step 
toward  a  settlement  of  European  problems 
can  therefore  only  be  by  bilateral  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States-  over  the  heads  of  our  Western 
partners. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Is  "realism." 

Neither  do  I  believe  a  realistic  settlement 
of  European  problems  can  be  achieved  by 
European  nations  without  our  participation. 
Stnd  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  precisely  now— at  the  time  when  new 
opportunities  lie  ahead  — that  we  must  re- 
tain cohesion  with  our  Western  partner? — 
and  they  with  us  If  the  Cold  War  Is  to 
end  ...  If  the  Iron  Curtain  is  to  be  lifted. 
we  shall  need  them  and  they  shall  need  us 

The  task  now.  in  light  of  a  new  situation, 
is  not  to  throw  away  what  hiis  been  success- 
ful, but  to  build   constructively  upon   it 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Western  Eu- 
rojje  win  reject  concepts  of  narrow  nation- 
alism  and   of   national   adventure,   and   will 


continue  to  move  forward  toward  unity — to- 
ward a  unified  Western  Europe  open  to  ex- 
pansion and  conscious  of  its  need  to 
strengthen  its  ties  with  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe 

I  believe,  too,  that  they  will  reject  any 
severuig  of  their  ties  across  the  Atlantic — 
ties  built  firmly  on  common  cultural  herlt- 
a.ge.  on  common  experience,  on  common 
Interest. 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  mean  either  to 
abandon   our   friends  or  to  dominate   them. 

We  know  that  American  power  continues 
to  be  necessary  to  stability  in  central  Eu- 
rope. 

We  know  that  difficult  and  intractable 
problems  -such  as  arms  control  and  the  re- 
unification of  Germany-must  continue  to 
Involve  both  American  and  European  effort. 

In  our  Alliance,  the  task  Is  this  To  trans- 
ft)rm  W'hat  was  built  on  fear  and  common 
thre^tt  Into  a  vital,  working  Instrument  built 
(.11  hope  and  common  opportunity  and  com- 
mon responsibility. 

It  must  be  an  Alliance  for  peace  and 
peaceful  proi^ress,  not  simply  again.it  the 
specter  of  invasion  from  the  Eaf-t.  It  must 
be  an  Alliance  for  promotion  of  social  and 
economic  wellare.  not  simply  against  a 
Communist  threat. 

For.  as  the  President  has  said,  the  times 
require  "a  shift  from  the  narrow  concept  of 
coexistence  to  the  broader  vision  of  i>eaceful 
engagement." 

To  strengthen  the  Alliance,  we  in  America 
must  be  determined  to  treat  our  Western 
European  partners  as  equal  partners  ...  to 
consult  with  them.  In  the  true  sense  of  that 
word,  in  every  area  of  common  interest  .  .  . 
and  to  practice  forebearance  as  they  find 
their  way  to  new  forms  of  cooperation  and 
unity  iimong  themselves 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance  of 
open  and  honest  consultation  and  discussion 
among  the  memt)ers  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 

For,  it  is  precisely  now — when  there  is 
movement  and  ferment  in  Europe — that  the 
temptations  are  greatest  for  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  the  individual  partners. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
tain our  solidarity.  And  to  do  so,  we  must 
all  take  the  extra  step  to  insure  that  no  ac- 
tion should  1)6  undertaken  by  any  one  of  the 
partners  which  might  Jeopardize  the  welfare 
and  security  of  all. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  division. 

We  cannot  afford  It  In  matters  of  military 
security.  Nor  can  we  afford  It  In  matters  of 
high  economic  and  social  concern. 

That  is  why : 

We  must,  and  we  shall,  be  forthcoming  In 
response  to  the  Initiatives  taken  by  our  At- 
lantic partners  toward  narrowing  the  "tech- 
nology gap"  between  us.  For.  if  we  cannot 
narrow  this  gap  between  ourselves,  how  can 
we  ever  hope  to  narrow  the  far-greater  gap 
between  the  Atlantic  nations  and  the  poor 
nations  to  the  South? 

We  must,  and  we  shall,  persevere  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  the  Kennedy  Round  trade 
negotiation  to  a  successful  conclusion — one 
In  which  there  Is  true  reciprocity  .  one  In 
which  arbltr.ary  and  artificial  restraints  to 
trade  may  be  removed  and  from  which  a  far 
more  efficient  allocation  of  resources  may  re- 
sult. 

The  goals  of  Western  European  unity  and 
of  Atlantic  partnership  are  not  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  goal  of  the  Open  Door.  They  are 
a  first  necessity  in  reaching  it.  They  are  the 
key  to  that  door. 

.i\s  we  strive  toward  these  former  goals. 
how  shall  we  proceed  toward  the  latter? 

First,  ue  must  ivnrk  together  with  oitr 
Western  European  partners  in  encourarj'ng  a 
further  development  of  trade,  technological 
and  cultural  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe. 

This  Is  why  it  is  imperative  that  we  seize 
each  opportunity — such  as  the  East-West 
Trade  Bill  now  before  the  Congress— to  In- 


crease the  flow  of  people  and  trade  to  and 
from  these  previously-closed  societies. 

We  look,  for  example,  toward  the  time 
when  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  may  be- 
come members  of  the  GATT.  and  full  partici- 
pants In  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

Second,  ice  must  encourage  the  continued 
evolution  of  Soviet  policy  beyond  the  am- 
biguities  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  toward 
more  substantial  forms  of  cooperation. 

We  have  negotiated  a  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  from  outer  space. 

We  are  working  with  others  to  bring  about 
a  treaty  banning  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons — a  treaty  acceptable  and  beneficial 
to  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  powers  alike. 
We  have  concluded  an  air  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  Just  signed  a  new 
US. -Soviet  cultural  agreement. 

Through  liberalization  of  credit,  and  eas- 
ing of   travel   restrictions,   we   hope   to  ac- 
celerate the  exchange  of  goods  and  people. 
We   seek   early    Senate   ratification    of   the 
United  States-Soviet  Consular  Agreement. 

We  shall  actively  work  toward  closer  co- 
operation between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
nations  of  the  West  in  space,  in  medicine.  In 
peaceful  technology. 

We  have  not  responded  to  the  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  a  limited  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  by  immediately  beginning  to  build 
one  of  our  own  Instead,  we  seek  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  leaders  that  this  would 
merely  me.in  yet  another  costly  round  in  the 
arms  race.  After  the  expenditure  of  many 
billions  of  dollars,  neither  of  us  would  be 
more  secure  than  when  we  started 

Our  objective  is  not  to  step  up  the  arms 
race,  but  to  slow  it  down  or  halt  it.  to  the 
mutual  interest  of  all  nations. 

Third,  ue  must  work  toward  a  scttlenient 

of  those  European  problems  which  have  been 

left  unresolved  in  the  aftermath  of  the  War. 

At  the  heart  of  this  Is  the  reunification  of 

Germany. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  not  only  Europeans,  but  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

It  Is  a  matter,  too — and  this  sometimes 
seems  nearly  forgotten — Important  for  the 
people  of  Germany. 

Thus  reunification  can  only  take  place 
after  the  most  thorough  and  careful  con- 
sultations among  all  parties  Involved.  Re- 
unification is  a  difficult  goal.  But  it  Is  a 
necessary  one.  If  stability  and  peace  are 
finally  to  be  achieved  In  central  Europe. 

Fourth,  no  nation  can  hope  to  be  an  island 
of  security  in  a  turbulent  world.  We  must 
therefore  consider  how  the  resources  of  the 
industrialized  parts  of  the  world  can  usefully 
assist  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  so  that  progress  and  stability  and 
hope  may  oiercomc  dr.s-patr  and  violence. 

It  does  not  require  much  foresight  to  re- 
alize that  the  widening  gap  between  growing 
populations  and  diminishing  food  supplies 
Is  approaching  a  time  of  explosion. 

Shall  we  sit  In  complacency,  lulled  by 
creature  com.forts.  until  wc  are  engulfed  In 
chaos^  Or  shall  we  act.  now  and  together? 
It  is  Europe's  problem — and  the  Soviet 
Union  s^is  much  as  it  Is  ours,  and  we  must 
consult  together,  plan  together,  and  com- 
bine our  wisdom  and  resources  to  help  work 
toward  S"curlty  and  peaceful  development  In 
the   poverty-stricken   pnrts  of   the   world 

Those  who  have  launched  the  technolog- 
ical revolution — a  revolution  without  ide- 
olcgy — have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  Its 
benefits  are  more  widely  shared  by  others. 
For  poverty  breeds  disorder,  and  hunger 
breeds  violence  And  It  has  been  the  lesson 
of  these  pist  few  years  that  it  Is  precisely  in 
the  poverty-stricken  and  hungry  parts  of  the 
world  where  a  conflict  might  arise  which 
would  dr.iw  the  super-powers  into  disastrous 
confrontation 

Fijth,  we  must  continue  to  develop  and 
strengthen   international  institutions  which 
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unij  provide  a  framework  of  law  and  order  in 
the  world,  in  which  nations  of  all  Ideologies 
may  find  common  and  peaceful  grounds  for 
settlement  of  disputes. 

Churchill  said  aptly,  that  "Jaw.  Jaw  Is  bet- 
ter than  war.  war  " 

Most  Important  of  such  Institutions  is  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations,  among  other  things. 
is  an  unmatched  buffer  zone  between  con- 
flicting Interests  and  ideologies.  It  is  a  place 
where  reason  and  compromise  may  interpose 
themselves  before  major  nations  reach  the 
point  of  no  return. 

It  is  the  invaluable  "middle  man  .  .  the 
honest  broker  necessary  when  normal  con- 
tacts fail.  ^  , 
And  it  Is  also  an  Invaluable  Instrument  of 
peace-keeping  in  places  around  the  world 
where  major  powers  might  otherwise  feel  It 
necessarv  to  inject  themselves. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  our  Western  partners  and  ourselves, 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the  strength  and  health 
of  an  insUtutlon  which  may  serve  as  a 
force  for  order  and  restraint  among  us. 
Let  us  examine  these  things: 
Greater  exchange  at  all  levels  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe; 

Active  pursuit  and  encouragement  of 
•peaceful     coexistence"     with     the     Soviet 

Union; 

A  European  settlement  Including  the  re- 
unificatlon  of  Germany; 

Joint  efforts  with  our  former  adversaries 
In  helping  the  developing  countries; 

Building  a  system  of  international  order 
in  which  these  same  former  adversaries  are 
our  partners. 

Would  any  of  these  things  have  been  at 
all  imaginable  when  Winston  Churchill  stood 
here  21  years  ago? 

When  the  final  realization  sank  In  on  the 
last  doubter  that  an  Iron  CurUln  indeed 
was  being  erected  across  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, how  many  of  us  had  reason  for  hope 
that  in  1967— so  short  a  time  later— it  might 
be  possible  to  begin  replacing  It  with  an 
Open  Door? 

In  the  center  of  free  BerUn  there  stands 
today  a  stark  ruin— the  skeleton  of  a  church, 
preserved  to  symbolize  eternally  the  deprav- 
Itv  of  war. 

"it  is  our  hope  that  the  Iron  Curtain  may 
one  day.  too.  He  In  ruins — Its  remnants  a 
symbol  of  a  time  that  mercifully  ended. 

A  great  act  In  the  human  drama  lies  at 
hand:  Through  a  new  Engagement  In  Eu- 
rope we  have  the  chance  to  shape  a  common- 
wealth of  progress  dedicated  not  to  war  but 
to  peace  .  .  .  not  to  doctrinal  conflict  but  to 
constructive  reconciliation. 

We  have  the  chance,  as  President  Johnson 
has  expressed  it  "to  help  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  achieve  together: 

A  continent  in  which  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  the  common  good; 

A  continent  in  which  alliances  do  not 
confront  each  other  In  bitter  hostility,  but 
instead  provide  a  framework  in  which  West 
and  E:ist  can  act  together  In  order  to  assure 
the  security  of  all." 

Therefore.  I  leave  you  with  this:  Who  Is 
to  say.  if  we  in  the  West  stand  together  and 
in  unity,  where  the  next  two  decades  may 
lead? 

Who  Is  to  say.  If  our  rich  and  powerful 
nation  exerts  the  enlightened  leadership  of 
which  it  Is  capable,  what  bright  new  fulfill- 
ment may  Ue  ahead  for  the  human  family? 
Our  guide  could  be  no  better  than  that 
set  forth  here  21  years  ago  by  Churchill: 

"If  we  adhere  faithfully  to  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  walk  forward  in  se- 
date and  sober  strength,  seeking  no  one's 
land  or  treasure,  seeking  to  lay  no  arbitrary 
control  upon  the  thoughts  of  men  .  .  .  the 
high  roads  of  the  future  will  be  clear,  not 
only  for  us  but  for  all,  not  only  for  our  time. 
but  for  the  century  to  come." 
America  is  ready  to  play  its  role. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  has  become  a  subject  of 
mounting  concern  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration, Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Various  studies  have  been  made  and 
recommendations  proposed  for  combat- 
ing the  crime  and  lawlessness  which  now 
plagues  America.  Many  varied  explana- 
tions and  sometimes  excuses  have  been 
offered  in  an  attempt  to  show  why  the 
crime  rate  is  so  high  and  why  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  walk  the  streets. 

Unfortunately,  in  attempting  to  get  at 
crime  in  America,  there  has  been  too 
much  sociological  meandering,  and  not 
enough  attention  to  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement  in  order  that  it  may  do  a 
more  effective  job,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  security  and  safety  of  our  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  if 
law  enforcement  is  to  prevail  over  law- 
lessness, our  policemen  must  be  given  the 
tools  with  which  to  work,  and  they  must 
have  more  public  support  than  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  Moreover,  they  also 
need  more  support  from  many  of  our 
courts,  principally  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which,  according  to  the  Sunday 
Star  of  Washington,  has  lost  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  scales  of  justice  in  balance. 
Congress  has  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  take  corrective  action,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  do  so. 
Said  the  Star  in  an  editorial  yesterday: 
The  notion  that  the  purpose  of  our  system 
of  criminal  Justice  is  to  convict  the  guilty 
and  absolve  the  innocent  Is  out  the  window. 

The  Sunday  Star  discussed  this  prob- 
lem in  a  very  fine  editorial  last  Sunday. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Problem — Unequal  Justice  Under  Law 
The  inscription  carved  in  bold  letters  over 
the  Imposing  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
building  suggests  that  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Justice  Under  Law.  The  fact  is  that  the 
court,  in  major  rulings  is  criminal  cases  In 
recent  years,  has  been  dispensing  a  brand 
of  Justice  that  is  deplorably  unequal.  And 
this  is  what  the  shooting  has  been  about 
this  past  week  In  the  hearings  before  Sen- 
ator McClellan's  subcommittee. 

Assuming  that  law-abiding  people  have 
rights,  and  we  think  they  have  or  should 
have,  these  rights  have  been  recklessly  dis- 
regarded by  a  majority  of  the  court.  The 
President  lias  often  spoken  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  homes,  on 
the  streets  and  in  their  places  of  business. 
Each  day  brings  new  evidence,  however,  that 
this  is  rhetoric  and  nothing  more.  For  the 
people  are  not  secure  anywhere.  And  this 
insecurity  is  due  In  considerable  part  to 
the  extreme  lengths  to  which  a  five-man 
majority  of  the  court  has  gone  In  enlarging 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  criminals. 
Reading  such  opinions  as  those  In  the  Esco- 
bedo  and  Miranda  cases,  one  might  think 
that  the  court  majority  has  never  heard  of 
the  rights  of  the  pubUc — and  couldn't  care 
less.  Certainly  it  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
view  expressed  by  Justice  White  In  his  dis- 
sent in   the   Miranda   case   that   "the  most 


basic  function  of  government  Is  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  individual  and  bis 
property." 

This  process  of  shielding  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  grew  out 
of  a  laudable  purpose  to  erect  safeguards 
against  criminal  convictions  based  on  co- 
erced or  involuntary  confessions.  There  was 
ample  reason  for  this  some  25  or  30  years 
ago.  For  the  third  degree,  even  In  those 
relatively  recent  days,  had  not  disappeared 
from  the  law-enforcement  scene.  Ajid  a 
coerced  confession  is  both  offensive  to  one's 
sense  of  Justice  and  unreliable  as  an  Item 
of  evidence 

The  trouble  is  that  the  court  has  not 
known  where  to  step,  has  lost  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  scales  in  balance.  The  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  Is  to  convict  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  innocent  is  out  the  window.  The  com- 
mendable effort  to  erect  greater  safeguards 
against  Involuntary  confessions  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  lengths  that  entirely  voluntary 
confessions  are  now  in  Jeopardy  In  fact. 
Justice  White  has  said  that  the  court  major- 
ity seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
barring  all  confessions.     He  could  very  well 

be  right. 

The  hearings  which  Senator  McClellan  has 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines.  One  effort  has  been  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  pernicious 
effect  on  law-enforcement  of  the  court's  5 
to  4  rulings  with  respect  to  confessions.  The 
other  has  been  to  work  out  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  laws. 

This  second  undertaking,  largely  con- 
cerned with  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of 
wiretap  evidence  and  electromc  bugs,  pre- 
sents few  problems.  Congress  will  get  no 
help  in  this  from  the  President  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Still,  at  least  as  of  this 
time,  there  seems  to  be  no  constitutional  bar- 
rier to  such  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  very  strong 
statement  on  these  matters  from  Chief  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Lumbard  was  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  problem  of  orga- 
nized crime.  It  is,  he  said,  almost  impossible 
to  curb  It  under  existing  restrictions  on  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Opponents  of  wiretapping  sometimes  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  business"  comment  by 
Justice  Holmes  in  "support  of  their  stand. 
In  a  reference  to  this.  Judge  Lumbard  said: 
"There  is  no  dirtier  business  today  than  the 
business  of  organized  crime;  It  rules  by  vlo- 
Ipnce  and  terror;  it  victimizes  the  public  and 
corrupts  public  officials.  Every  possible  re- 
source of  government  should  be  used  to  ex- 
pose and  destroy  It." 

He  me.'int  that  he  thought  Congress  should 
move  without  delay  to  sanction  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devicee.  under  suit- 
able controls,  and  we  heartily  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  un- 
reason^ible  and  unneeded  obstacles  which 
the  court  has  erected  against  the  use  of  vol- 
untary confessions  is  a  tougher  question. 
For  the  five-man  ir.ajority  wrapped  its 
E?cobedo  and  Miranda  rulings  in  constitu- 
tional Interpretations.  And  this,  though 
the  Interpretations  were  gross  distortions  of 
what  the  Constitution  says,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  remedy  the  rulings. 

Senator  Ervln.  himself  a  former  Judge, 
would  take  two  approaches.  First,  he 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  the  court's  rulings  on  confes- 
sions. Second,  with  the  support  of  19  other 
senators,  he  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  strip  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  appellate  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to 
make  such  rulings  as  those  in  Escobedo  and 
Miranda. 

What  he  is  trying  to  do.  and  it  is  a  worthy 
objective.  Is  to  get  back  to  the  decades-old 
state  of  the  law  in  which  the  test  of  a  con- 
fession was  whether  It  had  been  made  volun- 
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tartly  or  not.  If  voluntary.  It  would  be  ad- 
missible. And  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
be  permitted  to  throw  out  a  voluntary  con- 
fession by  reading  something  Into  the  Con- 
stitution that  f;:\s  never  before  thought  to 
be  there. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  Is 
long  and  difficult  And  while  Congress, 
under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  ap- 
parently has  authority  to  regulat*  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
would  be  a  drastic  remedy.  One  must  hope 
that  some  other  way  can  be  found — even 
assuming  that  Congress  would  accept  the 
Ervln  proposal. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  Is  being 
urged  by  Senator  McCIellan.  He,  too.  would 
re-establish  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions.  But  he  would  do  this  by  hav- 
ing Congress  spell  out  the  meaning  of  volun- 
tariness and  set  up  standards  by  which  a 
trial  Judge  and  Jury  would  make  the  Judg- 
ment on  this  question.  Should  this  be  tried, 
the  Supreme  Court  might  say  that  the  new 
law  Is  unconstitutional  under  its  own  rvil- 
Ings.  But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  majority,  upon  further 
reflection,  might  change  his  mind. 

Various  other  recommendations  have  been 
l.Tid  before  the  McCIellan  subcommittee.  In- 
cluding a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectification  of  the  notorious 
Mallory  rule  And  we  hope  that  Congress, 
which  for  years  has  been  marching  up  and 
dovv-n  the  rrlme-remedy  hill,  will  at  last  be 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 

Still,  even  though  nothing  flnally  emerges 
in  this  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearing.^  and  the  strong 
statements  by  most  of  the  witnesses  are  a 
reflection  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  th?  American  pe<ip!e.  A  President 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  person- 
ally remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But 
the  people  are  not:  they  live  In  its  shadow 
every  day  and  every  nlErht.  .And  they  are 
sick  and  tired  of  unequal  Justice  The  vol- 
ume of  crime  Is  going  to  continue  Its  upward 
climb,  and  sooner  or  later  the  people  will 
make  themselves  heard. 

A  final  word:  Some  people  think  It  Is  al- 
most subversive  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  criticism  must  spring 
from  Ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Harlan, 
Clark.  Stewart  and  White.  No  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rulings  can 
be  found  than  those  which  appear  In  these 
dissents.  And  If  the  five  members  In  the 
majority  will  not  heed  even  the  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  as  the  Supreme 
Court  and,  stUl  worse,  the  law  Itself,  falls 
Into  disrepute. 


THE  U.S.  PAYMENTS  GAP- 
WHITHER  NOW? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
Interesting  article  on  the  U.S.  payments 
gap  is  contained  In  the  latest  "Economic 
Letter"  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  It  states  that  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  on  a  liquidity  basis 
rose  only  $100  million  in  1966  from  the 
$1,3  billion  deficit  in  1965.  Although  the 
total  picture  gives  some  cause  for  en- 
couragement, the  gains  resulting  from 
returns  on  investment,  and  inflows  of 
foreign  capital  incident  to  the  high  in- 
terest rates,  masked  a  deterioration  In 
other  basic  sectors  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

As  example,  our  trade  surplus  nar- 
rowed to  $3.7  billion,  the  lowest  since 
1959.  Military  expenditures  and  foreign 
aid  continued  to  increase.    Military  costs 


rose  $800  million  from  the  previous  year, 
almost  90  percent  of  which  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  article 
poses  the  question:  "Whither  Now?"— a 
question  which  prompts  careful  thought 
with  respect  to  our  growing  payments 
deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
section  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

WHrrHER  Now? 

The  renewed  weakening  In  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national payment.^  position  Is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern.  It  is  all  the  more  unfortunate 
as  it  comes  after  repeated  high-level  assur- 
ances to  the  world  that  our  payments  would 
be  brought  into  sustainable  order.  For 
deficits  mean  weakness  at  international  bar- 
gaining tables:  the  demonstrable  capabil- 
ity of  achieving  a  viable  balance  means 
strength  In  the  world's  financial  as  well  as 
political  affairs. 

For  the  longer  run,  of  course,  there  are  ele- 
ments of  fundamental  strength  In  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  dollar.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  Vietnam  war  will  be  ended.  Year 
la  year  out,  the  United  States  has  been  build- 
ing up  prtxluctive  assets  abroad  that  have 
greatly  e.xcevded  Its  gold  losses  and  Increases 
In  Its  .short-term  liabilities:  the  Income  from 
these  assets  Is  growing.  And  even  though  the 
recent  price-cost  push  has  Interrupted  a  pe- 
riod of  reasonable  price  stability,  inflationary 
pressures  may  well  remain  less  persistent  and 
less  pervasive  In  the  United  States  than  In 
other  large  Industrial  countries — eo  long  as 
j\merlc;xns  work  hard  and  display  good  sense, 
courage  and  skill  In  managing  their  economic 
and  financial  affairs  Economic  efficiency 
and  productivity,  and  reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity, win  help  the  U  S  export  performance, 
provided  that  the  main  trading  nations  suc- 
ceed in  safeguardmg  a  reasonably  free  access 
to  each  other's  markets. 

But,  however  the  longer-run  outlook  Is  as- 
.■■essed,  the  hard  fact  of  life  today  Is  that  the 
United  States  remains  overstrained  inter- 
nationally, supplying  more  dollars  abroad 
than  other  nations  really  want  and  are  ready 
to  retain  willingly.  Much  of  the  payments 
deficit  must  thus  be  met  In  gold  from  the 
Treasury's  still  sizable  but  not  Inexhaustible 
stock. 

Lasting  relief  cannot  come  from  such 
measures  as  increasing  stringency  of  the  re- 
straints on  private  Investments  abroad,  as 
exemplified  most  recently  by  raising  tiie  In- 
terest equalization  tax.  It  can  come  only 
from  a  major  overhaul  of  government  spend- 
ing overseas  and  from  recreating  conditions 
under  which  our  economy  will  experience  less 
pressure  on  Its  resources  than  during  1966. 
As  1967  Is  .'haplng  up.  much  will  depend  on 
how  the  U.S.  econonay  moves  back  to  a  more 
nearly  balanced  growth. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  SENATOR  SPEAKS 
OUT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
thoughtful  as  well  as  thought-provoking 
article  entitled  "Why  Don't  You  Speak 
Out.  Senator?"  published  in  the  March 
18.  1967,  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovern]  reviews 
the  ever-increasing  voices  being  heard 
in  the  Senate,  and  of  Senators  speaking 
from  other  forums,  against  the  escalat- 
ing military  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  those 


voices  have  not  had  more  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  that  war — indeed, 
in  terminating  it. 

Senator  McGovern  rightly  expresses 
his  belief: 

Our  deepening  military  Involvement  in 
Southe.tst  Asia  represents  the  most  regret- 
table diplomatic,  political  and  moral  failure 
In  our  national  history. 

This  coincides  wholly  with  my  own 
frequently  expressed  view  that  our  mili- 
tary involvement  there  is  the  worst  mis- 
take our  countrj.'  has  made  in  the  nearly 
two  centuries  of  our  national  existence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McGovern's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Don't  "V'oti   Speak   Out.   Senator? 

De.kr  Senator  McGovern:  I  appreciate  the 
things  you  are  doing  In  the  Senate,  but  why 
so  quiet  on  Vietnam?  "Why  don't  you  sena- 
tors have  the  guts  to  speak  out  against  this 
terrible  war  Instead  of  leaving  It  to  the  col- 
lege kids? 

Letters  of  this  kind  have  come  not  only  to 
me  but  to  most  of  my  colleagues  In  the  las: 
t'svo  or  three  years.  As  one  who  believes  that 
our  deepening  military  Involvement  m 
Southeast  Asia  represents  the  mr>st  regret- 
table diplomatic,  political  and  moral  failure 
In  our  national  history.  I  react  to  such 
queries  with  some  feeling — perhaps  some 
measure  of  guilt,  and  a  deep  sense  of  frustra- 
tion over  the  failure  of  Senate  dissent.  In- 
cluding my  own.  to  Influence  our  course  In 
Vietnam. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  has  been  an  un- 
precedented volume  of  thoughtful  crltlc!.=m 
by  sen.^tors,  In  flcK>r  speeches  and  committee 
hearings,  on  public  platforms,  over  radio  and 
television.  In  mass  circulation  articles,  count- 
less news  releases,  and  In  confidenttal  discus- 
sion with  the  President  and  high  Administra- 
tion officials.  While  the  major  part  of  this 
effort  has  rested  on  a  dozen  senators  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Senate  has  raised  searching 
questions. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  most  articulate  orators  ever 
to  serve  in  Congress,  has  for  three  years  liter- 
ally bombarded  our  palic>Tnakers  from  the 
Senate  flrxir  and  from  platforms  across  the 
nation.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  a  tough- 
minded  old  warrior  of  wisdom  and  convic- 
tion, has  waged  a  relentless  camp.i.gn  to 
reverse  the  Administration's  course  In  Viet- 
nam. 

.Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght.  with  Intelli- 
gence and  sophistication,  has  conducted 
hearings  In  depth  to  which  he  has  brought 
the  country's  most  respected  authorities- 
much  of  this  on  nationwide  TV  and  all  of  it 
widely  reported  in  the  press.  Mr.  Fulbrlght 
has  placed  the  full  force  of  his  reputation  and 
a  prestigious  committee  chairmanship  behind 
public  hearings.  Senate  floor  statements,  and 
a  stream  of  articles,  books,  lectures  and  tele- 
vision interviews.  His  ca-se  against  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  Administration,  though  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  thoroughly  convincing  as  to  be 
irresistible. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  and  Vermont's  respected  Senator 
George  Aiken,  the  senior  Republican  In  the 
Senate,  and  several  other  highly  regarded 
Senate  moderates  conducted  a  thorough 
study  tour  of  Southeast  Asia.  That  effort 
led  to  the  sobering  "Mansfield  Report" 
signed  by  every  senator  In  the  group.  This 
report,  published  In  full  or  In  considerable 
part  In  the  nation's  press,  clearly  spelled  out 
the  folly  of  what  was  then  becoming  an 
"open-ended"  war  In  Vietnam.  It  was  all 
but  Ignored. 
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Nearly  a  year  prior  to  the  Mansfield  report 
other  senators.  Including  Church  of  Idaho 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  Bartlett  of  Alaska, 
Gore  of  Tennessee,  and  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
had  raised  pointed  questions  about  our  Viet- 
nam pollcv  I  believe  It  was  this  Senate  floor 
discussion  early  In  1965  which  finally 
prompted  the  President  to  make  his  April  7, 
1985  offer  at  Baltimore  for  unconditional 
discussions  with  Hanoi.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  Baltimore  address,  the  President 
called  Senator  Church  and  me  to  his  office 
at  the  White  House  to  examine  an  advance 
copy  of  his  text  and  to  tell  us  in  effect  that 
we  were  "getting  our  way"  on  the  negotia- 
tion offer.  Actually,  the  speech  struck  a 
shrewd  balance  between  hawks  and  doves 
and  was  accompanied  by  an  escalation  of  the 
,rar.  It  did,  however,  represent  a  partial 
response  to  Senate  dissent,  though  I  have 
come  to  think  It  was  primarily  calculated  to 
disarm  the  dissenters  at  home  and  abroad 
without  changing  policy. 

The  37-day  bombing  pause  of  late  1965  and 
early  1966  was  also  partially  an  outgrowth 
of  Senate  pressure.  Sixteen  senators.  In- 
cluding Hartke  of  Indiana  and  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota,  signed  a  letter  urging  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bombing  pause.  These  sena- 
tors have  Individually  and  In  groups  subse- 
quently taken  Issue  with  the  official  line. 

To  grasp  both  the  frustration  of  dissent- 
ing senators  and  their  limited  Impact  on  Ad- 
ministration policy.  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  experience  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  Because  of  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  the  size  of  his  state,  and  his  possible 
presidential  Interests,  any  statement  by  the 
junior  senator  from  New  York  Is  assured  of 
much  closer  press  coverage  and  attention  by 
the  Administration  than  the  average  senator 
could  expect. 

On  Thursday  morning.  March  2,  Senator 
Kennedy  called  to  advise  me  that  he  ex- 
pected to  take  the  Senate  floor  that  after- 
noon at  3  p.m.  to  discuss  American  policy  In 
Vietnam.  He  and  his  advisers  had  been  at 
work  for  weeks  on  a  major  Vietnam  proposal 
and  had  been  calling  other  senators  and 
members  of  the  press  to  alert  them. 

That  afternoon,  when  Kennedy  took  the 
floor,  the  press  gallery  was  Jammed  and  a 
considerable  number  of  senators  were  In 
their  seats  with  advance  copies  of  the  speech 
which  called  for  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  accompanied  by  an  Invi- 
tation to  Hanoi  to  begin  peace  negotiations 
within  a  week. 

As  the  senator  was  preparing  to  speak. 
the  Administration  launched  a  series  of 
strenuous  moves  to  "kill"  the  speech.  The 
White  House  quickly  called  an  Impromptu 
news  conference  to  announce  that  Russia 
had  agreed  to  a  proposal  made  weeks  before 
to  discuss  methods  of  limiting  the  arms  race. 
The  President  also  reiterated  his  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  bombing.  In  a  rather 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  days  when  we 
used  to  regard  the  war  as  primarily  a  Viet- 
namese conflict  with  our  forces  there  simply 
to  assist  Saigon,  he  added:  "I  think  the 
American  people  should  know  that  this  Is  a 
question  between  their  President,  their 
country,  their  troops,  and  Mr,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  troops  that  he  Is  sending  In  from 
the  North.  Everyone  can  take  whatever  side 
of  the  matter  he  wants."  As  The  Washing- 
ton Post  observed  the  following  day,  the 
President  was  reacting  as  though  the  war 
were  "no  more  than  a  personal  vendetta  be- 
tween Lyndon  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh." 
No  matter  the  views  or  Interests  of  our  ally 
In  Saigon  or  our  principal  enemy,  the  Viet 
Cong  In  the  South,  or  the  United  States — 
please  keep  out  of  this  private  affair  between 
the  White  House  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh! 

Kennedy's  suggestions  for  negotiation  tied 
to  a  bombing  pause  were  further  blanketed 
by  a  letter  which  the  President  had  previ- 
ously arranged  for  release  through  Senator 
Henry  Jackson.  Simultaneously.  Kennedy's 
proposal  was  being  blasted  by  Secretary  of 


SUte  Rusk  and  General  Westmoreland — 
Rusk  saying  that  we  had  already  tried  this 
approach  and  Westmoreland  saying  It  was 
too  dangerous  to  try. 

The  treatment  given  Kennedy  recalled  the 
President's  sudden  rush  to  Honolulu  a  year 
ago  when  Senator  Fulbright's  hearings  were 
capturing  mass  television  audiences  and 
large  news  headlines. 

Those  of  us  who  have  observed  the  inability 
of  such  prestigious  senators  as  Mansfield. 
Fulbrlght  and  Kennedy  to  Influence  signifi- 
cantly our  policy  can  be  at  least  partially  for- 
given if  we  conclude  that  our  own  less  pub- 
licized efforts  are  of  limited  value. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  critics 
have  experimented  with  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches "to  reach  the  President's  ear." 
Most  of  the  dissenters  have  accompanied 
their  criticism  with  positive  alternatives  to 
our  present  course.  Their  initiatives  have 
been  backed  by  many  of  the  nation's  most 
vocal  citizens  and  private  groups.  Seldom 
In  our  history  have  so  many  enlightened  and 
morally  sensitive  political,  religious  and  ed- 
ucational leaders  Joined  In  opposing  a  war- 
time policy  of  our  government. 

Their  principal  satisfaction  to  date,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  nervous,  unprovable  as- 
sumption that  we  would  be  Involved  In  an 
even  larger  war  had  it  not  been  for  the  critics 
both  In  and  out  of  the  Senate.  There  may 
be  the  further  hope  that  while  dissent  Is 
not  likely  to  halt  a  war  it  serves  to  point  up 
the  painful  lessons  that  we  must  learn  If 
we  are  to  avoid  another  such  lU-advlsed 
venture  in  the  future. 

To  the  man  who  writes  "Why  don't  you 
speak  out.  Senator?"  my  answer  Is,  "We  have, 
and  we  can  only  pray  that  It  has  served  some 
useful  purpose." 

George  McGovern. 


vice  for  the  enactment  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  covering  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  was  indeed  the  District 
Committee's  principal  adviser,  trusted  by 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
a  participant  in  every  critical  session  of 
the  District  Committee's  discussions  of 
this  legislation.  It  could  be  rightly  said 
that  the  minimum  wage  law  today  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  monument 
to  Joe  Goldberg. 

I  know  that  Joe  Goldberg's  death  will 
be  a  loss  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
a  loss  to  Esther  Peterson,  for  whom  he 
was  an  immediate  assistant,  but  most  of 
all  I  know  it  will  be  a  loss  to  his  wife 
and  children. 

I  hope  especially  that  his  son,  Stephen, 
and  daughters.  Susan  and  Lucy,  will  grow 
and  mature  with  the  image  of  their 
father  before  them,  an  image  of  devo- 
tion to  the  American  people,  and  a  per- 
son of  great  moral  character. 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  GOLDBERG, 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OP  LABOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, March  12,  Joseph  Goldberg,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
died  at  the  age  of  53  from  a  heart  attack. 

Joseph  Goldberg's  death  is  a  real  loss 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  it  is  a  loss  to  me  personally. 

Joe  was  born  in  Poland,  and  his  rise 
to  outstanding  accomplishment  and  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  is  heartwarm- 
ing. I  first  met  Joe  in  1960,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  as  technical  adviser  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  during  its 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

As  almost  any  Member  of  Congress  will 
agree,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
governing  minimum  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  millions  of  American 
workers,  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
complex  fields  of  the  law.  Joe  soon 
demonstrated  that  he  was  an  expert,  but 
even  more  he  demonstrated  an  honesty 
and  integrity,  a  passion  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  who  were  unprotected 
by  this  law. 

It  was  not  until  1961  that  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  amendments, 
bringing  the  minimum  wage  up  to  $1.25, 
were  adopted.  Joe  continued  to  provide 
valuable  help  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  year.  He  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  markup  sessions  of  the  commit- 
tee and  helped  us  with  many  constituent 
complaints. 

Starting  in  1963  and  culminating  in 
1966,  Joe  provided  expert  technical  ad- 


THE  QUALITIES  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Washington  Post  commented 
editorially  on  a  remark  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  effect  that  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  is  an 
able  and  indispensable  ally.  That  edito- 
rial does,  I  believe,  a  highly  commend- 
able job  of  evaluating  the  performance 
of  Hubert  Humphrey  as  Vice  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
students  of  constitutional  history  know, 
the  role  and  mission  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  greatly  expanded  in  recent 
years.  The  duties  of  today's  Vice  Presi- 
dent require  a  depth  and  breadth  of  skill, 
experience,  and  judgment  which  could 
not  have  been  imagined  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  who.  after  all,  failed  to  define 
the  duties  of  that  office  after  considering 
a  committee  report  which  had  been 
drawn  up  over  a  single  weekend. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Presidency  that 
the  office  shapes  the  man.  While  the 
same  bit  of  conventional  wisdom  applies 
to  the  Vice  Presidency,  future  commenta- 
tors will  surely  note  the  singular  con- 
tribution which  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
made  personally  in  shaping  that  high 
office  and  in  giving  it  new  life  and  a  very 
special  place  in  the  American  political 
experience. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  this  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  who,  far  bet- 
ter than  most  persons,  know  firsthand 
the  brilliant  competence  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

A  Model  Vice  PRESroEXT 
It  Is  good  to  know  that  President  John- 
son appreciates  the  qualities  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  as  a  public  servant. 
His  kind  remarks  about  the  Vice  President 
at  the  press  conference  on  Thursday  cer- 
tainly are  deserved.  It  would  be  dismaying 
indeed  if  the  President  did  not  hold  these 
views. 

The  Vice  President  has  brilliantly  suc- 
ceeded in  an  office  that  presents  the  greatest 
dlfficultv  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  and 
genius.  '  Congress  has  given  him  two  special 
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tasks  to  which  he  devotes  i?reat  attention — 
outer  space  and  undersea  exploration.  The 
President  has  showered  hini  with  special 
duties  and  missions.  He  has  dealth  with 
all  of  them  competently  and  quietly.  His- 
tory will  have  to  disclose  how  valuable  he 
has  been  In  the  Inside  councils  of  the  Ad- 
ministration but  there  Is  re.\son  to  believe  he 
has  been  very  useful  there. 

The  most  Important  legacy  that  he  will 
leave  the  country  will  be  a  concept  of  the 
Vice  Presidency  that  fits  both  Its  subordinate 
position  In  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
necessities  of  modern  administration.  Not 
for  an  instant  has  he  allowed  himself  a  word 
or  a  deed  that  would  indicate  any  confusion 
about  the  place  where  there  resides  the 
constitutional  duty  and  power  to  speak  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  rightly  said,  and  repeatedly  said,  that 
there  can  be  only  one  authoritative  voice — 
and  that  is  the  voice  of  the  President.  He 
has  been  the  President's  echo  on  every  pub- 
lic policy  discussion  of  the  Administration. 
And  whenever  the  Vice  President,  under  our 
system,  tries  to  be  anything  other  than  that, 
"the  trumpet  maketh  an  uncertain  sound." 

No  wonder  the  Preldent  .idinires  his  pub- 
lic service.  The  thoughtful  citizens  of  this 
country  also  admire  it  and  understand  It. 
He  Is.  In  truth,  the  very  model  of  a  model 
Vice  President. 


SELECTION  OF  JURORS  IN  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  ad- 
ministration's current  civil  rights  bill, 
like  its  predecessor  which  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  last  year,  contains  in  title 
I  extremely  important  prop<isals  for  a 
revolutionary  reform  of  the  .jury  selec- 
tion procedures  in  the  Federal  courts. 
One  of  my  major  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal has  been  that  its  merits  have  never 
been  adequately  analyzed — either  in 
Congress  or  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
administration's  jury  selection  proposals 
have  been  shielded  from  meaningful  de- 
bate by  the  decision  to  make  them  a  civil 
rights  issue. 

To  some  extent  this  unfortimate  situ- 
ation has  improved  in  recent  days,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  (Mr,  Tyding.-;!  chose  to  in- 
troduce a  series  of  six  alternative  pro- 
posals for  jury  selection  reform  and  that 
he  has  scheduled  these  bills  for  hearings 
in  his  Subcommittee  on  Impi  avements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  of  tl;e  Cammittee  on 
the  Judiciai-y-  I  hope  that  in  this  way 
jury  reform  can  be  evaluated  on  its  own 
merits. 

Apr>arently.  the  editor?  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  have  also 
appreciated  the  fact  that  the  1966  debate 
on  civil  rights  failed  to  produce  much  en- 
lightened discussion  of  these  vei-y  serious 
jury  proposals.  They  recently  asked  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  mf^  to  present  in  essay  form 
a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  title  I.  The  provocative  article 
by  Senator  Hart  is  really  the  first 
thoughtful  statement  by  the  oroponents 
of  title  I,  and  it  has  helped  to  raise  the 
level  of  debate  toward  its  proper  plane. 

In  the  interest  of  widening  this  discus- 
sion still  further,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Case 
for  Federal  Jury  Reform,  "  written  by 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  and  my  article 
entitled  "Jury  Reform  Needs  More 
Thought,"    published    in    the   February 


1967  issue  of  the  American  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Selection  op  Federal  Jurors 
I  A  d:scu.sslon  of  proposed  changes  by  Sena- 
tors Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Sam  J. 

Ervin  Jr..  of  North  Carolina) 

(Note. — On  the  following  pages,  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  set  forth  differing  views  on  how  the 
names  of  prospective  Jurors  should  be 
chosen  for  the  federal  courts.  The  problem 
was  before  the  89th  Congress  as  Title  I  of 
the  much-debated  ClvU  Rights  Bill  of  1966, 
and  It  seem.s  certa.n  that  similar  legislation 
will  be  Introduced  In  the  new  Congress. 

(Surprisingly  enough,  the  question  is  not 
one  that  has  received  mtich  attention  from 
the  organized  Bar.  A  resolution  opposing 
the  provisions  of  Title  I  was  Introdticed  in 
The  House  of  Delegates  In  Montreal  last 
Augtist  and  was  voted  down  after  several 
hours  of  heated  debate.  At  that  time,  a 
former  President  of  the  Association  remarked 
that  "In  some  inexplicable  fashion"  the  sub- 
ject had  until  then  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  legal  profession 

( According  to  Its  sponsors,  Title  I  was  in- 
tended to  assure  that  federal  grand  and  petit 
Jurors  are  selected  from  a  full  cross  section 
of  the  community.  The  legislation  con- 
tained four  basic  features  that  were  meant 
to  accomplish  this 

(First,  the  bill  specifically  stated  that  no 
citizen  'shall  be  denied  the  right  to  serve  on 
grand  and  petit  Juries  ...  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
economic  status".  The  present  law.  Section 
1863  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
merely  provides  th;it  no  citizen  "shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  service  ...  on  account  of  race 
or  color". 

(Next,  the  legislation  designates  voter  reg- 
istration lists  as  the  exclusive  source  from 
which  names  of  prospective  Jurors  may  be 
drawn  The  onlv  exception  Is  the  case  where 
use  of  the  registration  rolls  would  still  not 
produce  a  true  cross  section.  In  that  case, 
the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  could  order 
the  addition  of  other  names  in  order  to 
achieve  a  cross  section.  The  present  law. 
Section  1864  of  Title  28,  specifies  that  the 
names  of  prospective  jurors  shall  be  drawn 
from  a  box  containing  the  names  of  not 
fewer  than  300  persons,  but  it  does  not  spell 
cmt  how  the  names  are  to  be  obtained, 

(Third,  the  legislation  compels  use  of  a 
master  Jury  wheel  from  which  the  names  of 
potential  Jurors  would  be  selected  at  random. 
The  only  qualifications  that  could  be  re- 
quired of  Jurors  are  ability  "to  read,  write, 
speak,  and  understand  English",  No  higher 
qualifications  could  be  imposed,  and  thus 
the  "blue  ribbon  jury"  or  the  "key-man  sys- 
tem", used  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
would  be  eliminated.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  features  of  the  proposal. 

(Finally,  the  legislation  Includes  a  chal- 
lenge provision  whereby  any  defendant  In  a 
criminal  case  would  be  entitled  to  dismissal 
or  a  etay  of  proceedings  on  the  ground  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  bill's  provisions. 

(Senator  Hart  urges  that  these  proposals  be 
adopted.  He  argues  that  the  present  statute 
allows  Jury  commissioners  too  much  leeway 
in  selecting  Jurors  and  he  points  out  that 
Negroes  have  been  tubstantlally  underrep- 
resented  on  Juries  In  the  South. 

(Senator  Ervln  argues  that  the  proposal  Is 
awkward  and  perhaps  unworkable.  He  con- 
tends that  the  goal  of  juries  that  are  a  true 
cross  section  of  the  community  is  an  Impos- 
sible one.  and  he  points  out  that  the  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  the  legislation  are  at  odds 
with  the  statement  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  that  Jury  commis- 
sioners should  select  Jurors  of  "as  high  a  de- 
gree of  Integrity,  Intelligence,  morality  and 
common  sense  as  poeslble".) 


The  Case  of  the  Federal  Jury  Reform 

(By  Philip  A,  Hart,  U,S,  Senator  from 
Michigan) 

The  basic  responsibilities  of  jury  officials. 
federal  and  state,  are  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, "The  American  tradition  of  trial 
by  Jury,  considered  in  connection  with  either 
criminal  or  civil  proceedings,  necessarily  con- 
templates an  Impartial  Jury  drawn  from  a 
cross-section  of  the  community."  Thiel  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  328  US,  217.  220 
I  1946),  The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  It  is  Impossible  to  select  completely  rep- 
resentative Juries.  "Neither  the  Jury  roll 
nor  the  venire  need  be  a  perfect  mirror  of  the 
community  or  accurately  reflect  the  propor- 
tionate strength  of  every  Identifiable  group." 
Suam  V  Alabama,  380  U.S.  202.  208  (1965). 
But  the  Court  has  made  It  equally  clear  that 
the  Constitution  not  only  bars  conscious  dis- 
crimination, but  that  Jury  officials  have  a 
"constitutional  duty  .  .  .  not  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  In  the  administration  of 
their  office  which  would  operate  to  dis- 
criminate In  the  selection  of  jurors  on 
racial  grounds".  Hill  v.  Texas,  316  U.S.  400, 
404  (1942),  Other  decisions  make  It  clear 
that  discrimination  in  Jury  selection  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  sex,  national  origin  or  eco- 
nomic sUitus  Is  similarly  proscribed.'  In 
other  words.  Jury  officials  have  an  affirma- 
tive duty  to  Insure  that  their  source  lists 
of  potential  Jurors  substantially  reflect  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  population  of  the 
community  and  that  the  subsequent  steps 
in  the  selection  process  will  operate  In  the 
long  run  to  produce  truly  representative 
Juries. 

The  fundamental  defect  In  the  present 
laws  relating  to  the  selection  of  federal 
Juries — contained  In  Chaper  121  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code — is  that  they  do  not  afford  suffi- 
cient guidance  to  federal  Jury  commissioners 
as  to  how  they  should  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution. 
No  specific  source  of  names  of  potential  Jur- 
ors Is  prescribed,  and  the  subsequent  steps  in 
the  selection  process  are  left  largely  to  local 
determination.  The  practical  consequences 
of  this  lack  of  statutory  guidance  were 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  district  court  clerks 
who  submitted  statements  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  In  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committees  hearings  on  the  Administration's 
1966  ClvU  Rights  Bill: 

■Faced  with  the  lack  of  statutory  guide- 
lines as  to  an  acceptable  sy.tem  of  Jury  se- 
lection, and  cognizant  of  the  many  directives 
arising  out  of  decisions  of  the  courts  affecting 
Jury  selection  generally,  the  Federal  Jury 
comml.'^sioners  are  faced  with  an  extremely 
difficult  task  In  order  to  perform  their  duties 
and  fulfill  the  responslbiltles  of  their  office  "  - 

The  present  systems  for  selecting  federal 
Juries  do  vary  signiflcantly  from  district  to 
district.  It  may  be  that  In  most  distncta 
federal  Juries  are  more  or  less  representative 
of  the  population.  But  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  varied  systems  now  used 
in  many  areas  do  not  produce  truly  repre- 
sentative Juries. 

An  Informal  survey  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  lost  year  with  respect  to 
the  composition  of  Jury  panels  and  lists  ol 
qualified  Jurors  In  certain  federal  judical 
districts  In  the  South  Indicates  that  Negroes 
have  been  substantially  underrepresented  on 
Juries  In  several  federal  courts  in  that  area.' 


>  See  Showgurow  v  Maryland,  213  A  2d 
475  (Md.  1965);  White  v.  Crook,  251  F.  Supp. 
401  (M.D.  Ala.  1966):  Hernandez  v,  Texas.  3^1 
U.S.  475  (1954);  Labat  v.  Bennett,  365  F,  2d 
698  (5th  Clr.  1966). 

'  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Seiiate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  3298,  89th  Cong..  2d 
Sess,.  pt.  2,  at  1463-1464  (1966) ,  These  hear- 
ings are  hereafter  cited  as  Subcommittee 
Hearings. 

•  Subcommittee  Hearings,  at  238. 
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por  example,  in  three  divisions  of  one  five- 
division  Southern  federal  court,  the  United 
States  Attorney  estimated  that  only  8  to  12 
per  cent  of  the  persons  on  recent  Jury  panels 
were  Negroes.  In  that  district  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  21  years  of  a^e  or  older 
Is  Negro.  In  one  division  of  another  Deep 
South  district  where  50  per  cent  of  tl-.e  popu- 
Tatlon  is  Negro,  it  was  estimated  that  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  Jury  panels  were 
Negro.  In  none  of  the  federal  Judicial  dis- 
tricts surveyed  In  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia. 
Louisiana.  Mississippi  or  Texas  did  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  on  federal  jury  lists  or 
panels  approach  the  percentage  of  age-eligible 
Negroes  in  the  district. 

The  problem  of  underrepresentatlon  of 
Negroes  on  federal  Juries  In  the  South  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  the  decision  last 
July  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  In  Rabinouitz  v.  United 
States,  366  P,  2d  34,  In  that  case  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  federal  Jtrry  officials  had 
acted  in  good  faith.  Nevertheless,  only  59 
per  cent  of  the  persons  on  the  Jury  list  for 
the  division  in  question  were  Negroes,  while 
34.5  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
division  was  Negro.  It  appeared,  moreover, 
that  when  the  Jury  list  had  last  been  re- 
constituted In  1959,  557  new  names  had  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  only  four  of  those 
names  were  of  Negroes. 

Against  the  background  of  these  statistics. 
a  majority  of  the  eight-Judge  panel  held  that 
the  statutory  cross-section  requirement  had 
been  violated  and  ordered  the  convictions 
reversed  and  the  indictments  dismissed. 
The  majority  in  Rabinowitz  also  held  that 
present  28  U,S.C.  §  1861  prescribes  the  maxi- 
mum qualifications  that  may  be  required  of 
federal  Jurors  and  that  the  Jury  commission- 
ers' practice  of  imposing  higher  qualifica- 
tions of  "Intelligence"  and  "moral  charac- 
ter" was  Illegal.  In  other  words,  the 
Rabinou-its  ruling  abolishes  so-called  blue 
ribbon  Juries  In  the  Fifth  Circuit, 

Some  might  read  the  Rabinowitz  decision 
as  merely  an  Illustration  of  a  regional  prob- 
lem of  underrepresentatlon  of  Negroes.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  case  has  profound  Implica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  fairness  of  jury 
selection  procedures  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Rabinouitz  case  the  jury 
officials  had  relied  on  the  "key-man"  sys- 
tem In  securin'i;  names  of  potential  Jurors, 
and  they  had  limited  their  contacts  almost 
exclusively  to  white  "key  men".  The  key- 
man  system — under  which  the  jury  officials 
ask  various  Individuals,  usually  prominent 
persons  in  the  district,  the  submit  names  of 
persons  who.  in  the  opinion  of  the  key  men. 
would  be  suitable  for  jury  service — Is  now 
being  used  to  some  extent  or  as  the  exclusive 
means  of  securing  names  of  potential  jurors 
in  about  half  of  the  federal  Judicial  districts, 
including  districts  In  the  North.  South,  East 
and  West.  Although  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  that  system  Inevitably  operates  to  ex- 
clude such  disproportionate  numbers  of  mi- 
nority groups  as  It  did  in  the  Rabinowitz  ca.se. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  key-man  system, 
even  when  followed  in  complete  good  faith, 
may  often  operate  to  produce  nonreprescnta- 
tive  Juries. 

A  study  of  the  operation  of  the  keyman 
system  In  an  Eastern  seabotird  district  court 
strongly  svipports  the  view  that  tliat  system 
produces  disproportionately  white-collar,  up- 
per class  Juries.'  The  study  analyzed  the 
occupational  classes  of  jurors  in  that  court 
between  1958  and  1961.  Names  of  Jurors 
had  been  solicited  from  a  wide  variety  of 
Individuals  and  organizations,  including 
elected  officials,  corporations,  civic  and  social 
organizations,  churches  and  labor  unions. 
The  study  revealed  that  while  managers, 
officials  and   proprietors  constituted  9  5   per 


'Mills.  A  Statistical  Study  of  Occupations 
of  Jurors  in  a  United  States  District  Court, 
22  Md.  L.  Rev,  205  ( 1962 ) . 


cent  of  the  labor  force  eligible  for  jur;-  serv- 
ice, they  constituted  33,5  per  cent  of  the 
persons  on  the  Jury  lists.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  "operative"  employees — ie.  de- 
livery men  and  semiskilled  factory  workers — 
constituted  20.2  per  cent  of  the  Jury-eligible 
labor  force,  they  constituted  only  7,1  per 
cent  of  the  persons  on  the  jury  list.  Service 
workers,  such  as  waiters  and  domestic  work- 
ers, made  up  13.2  per  cent  of  the  Jury-eligible 
labor  force  but  were  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the 
persons  on  the  Jury  list.  Finally,  while  la- 
borers made  up  8  per  cent  of  the  jury-eliglble 
labor  force,  only  2  per  cent  of  the  persons 
on  the  Jury  list  were  laborers. 

Present  system  favors  certairi  litiganti 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  Jury  selec- 
tion system  in  the  various  federal  courts 
which  operates  to  produce  more  or  less  rep- 
resentative Juries  in  some  areas  and  non- 
representative  juries  in  others.  The  result 
of  the  present  diversity  In  selection  systems 
is  that  certain  types  of  defendants  and  liti- 
gants have  a  better  (or  worse)  chance  In 
some  federal  courts  than  in  others.  This  Is 
inconsistent  not  only  with  the  policy  of  uni- 
formity In  federal  law  but  also  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

In  my  view,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
new  federal  legislation  to  provide  a  uniform 
federal  Juror  selection  system  that  will  as- 
sure that  federal  Juries  In  district  courts 
throughout  the  country  represent  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  community.  To  achieve 
that  goal,  the  legislation  must  embody  the 
following  basic  features: 

1.  Names  of  all  potential  federal  Jurors 
must  be  selected  from  a  uniform  and  broadly 
representative  source. 

2.  Random  selection  must  govern  the  tak- 
ing of  names  from  the  basic  sources  and, 
when  appropriate,  each  successive  narrowing 
step  in  the  selection  process. 

3.  The  federal  Jury  officials  must  be  re- 
quired to  follow  uniform  procedures  that 
narrow  the  areas  open  to  the  exercise  of  In- 
dividual discretion.  This  concept  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations of  whether  a  person  Is  qualified  to 
serve.  Their  determinations  must  be  based 
exclusively  on  objective  criteria. 

4.  Authority  to  excuse  and  exclude  indi- 
viduals and  classes  of  persons  from  Jury 
service  must  be  relatively  narrow  in  order 
to  assure  Implementation  not  only  of  the 
cross-section  policy  but  also  of  the  principle 
that  Jury  service  Is  a  serious  obligation  of 
citizenship. 

Lnst  year  President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Eighty-Ninth  Congress  a  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  (S.  3296;  H.R  14765). 
Title  I  of  this  bill  prescribed  for  the  selec- 
tion of  jurors  in  the  federal  district  courts 
a  uniform  system  that  incorporated  each  of 
the  basic  features  listed  above. 

Extended  hearings  were  held  on  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  and  similar  proposals  by 
subcommittees  of  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Following  adoption  of  certain  amendments 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  dur- 
ing House  floor  debate,  the  Administration 
bill,  including  Title  I,  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  9,  1966, 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  259  to  157  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate, 

As  Senate  floor  manager  of  the  Admin- 
istration bill,  I  made  a  motion  in  early  Sep- 
tember that  the  full  Senate  take  up  the 
House-passed  bill.  Opponents  of  the  bill 
then  began  a  filibuster  against  the  motion 
to  consider  the  bill,  and,  unfortunately,  this 
tactic  was  successful  and  prevented  Senate 
action  In  the  critical  area  of  federal  jury 
reform  by  the  Eighty-Ninth  Congress,  How- 
ever, manv  of  my  Senate  colleagues  and  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  federal  jury  selec- 
tion systems  must  be  reformed  and  that  the 
substance  of  Title  I  of  the  1966  bill  Is  a 
practical  and  effective  response  to  this  need 


The  mechanics  of  the  selection  procedure 
prescribed    by    Title    I    were    as    follows; 

1  Tne  Jury  commission  for  each  district 
or  division  would  obtain  copies  of  the  voter 
registration  lists  of  persons  registered  to  vote 
in  the  district  or  division  from  local  election 
ctnciils, 

2.  The  commission  would  select  a  specific 
ntimber  of  names  from  the  voter  lists.  In 
accordance  with  a  random  selection  proce- 
due  prescribed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict— for  example,  every  hundredth  name  on 
the  lists, 

3,  The  jury  officials  would  write  each  name 
on  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  and  place  It  In  a 
"master  Jury  wheel", 

4  As  a  need  for  jurors  arose,  they  would 
draw  at  random  from  the  master  wheel  the 
number  of  names  expected  to  be  reqtUred, 

5.  Each  person  whose  name  Is  drawn  from 
the  master  wheel  would  be  required  to  fill 
out  a  juror  qualification  form  that  would 
provide  all  of  the  Information  necessary  to 
determine  whether  he  satisfied  the  statutory 
qualifications.  The  qualifications  for  jury 
service  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  un- 
der present  law.  including  ability  to  reid, 
wTite.  speak  and  understand  the  English 
language. 

6.  The  Jury  commission  would  determine, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  executed  form  (with 
certain  minor  exceptions),  whether  a  person 
;s  qualified  to  serve. 

7.  The  names  of  all  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  would  be  placed  In  a  "qualified 
juror  wheel". 

8.  As  jury  panels  were  needed,  the  required 
number  of  names  would  be  taken  from  the 
qualified  juror  wheel,  persons  would  be  as- 
signed to  panels  and  summoned  to  serve. 

Since  T.:!e  I  was  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  proposal  has  generated  consider- 
able discussion  among  Congressmen,  federal 
Judges  and  members  of  the  Bar.  Space  does 
not  permit  consideration  here  of  all  of  the 
questions  raised,  but  three  of  the  commonest 
criticisms  may  be  noted  and  refuted  First, 
some  critics  of  Title  I  have  argued  that  the 
present  methods  of  selecting  federal  Jurors 
are  efficient  and  fair,  that  there  simply  is  no 
need  for  change.  I  have  already  referred  to 
facts  which  demonstrate  that  that  argument 
Is  without  merit  and  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  reform.  Second,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  Title  I  selection  procedure  Is 
not  administratively  feasible  Third,  It  has 
been  argued — notably  by  spokesmen  for  the 
so-called  blue  ribbon  jury — that  enactment 
of  Title  I  would  lower  the  quality  of  federal 
Juries. 

Tlie  essential  features  of  the  Title  I  selec- 
tion system  are  currently  followed  In  a  num- 
ber of  federal  Judicial  districts  having  Juris- 
diction over  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  To 
cite  one  example,  the  most  basic  provision 
of  the  title  Is  r.andom  selection  of  names  of 
potential  jurors  from  voter  registration  lists. 
Names  of  some  or  all  potential  jurors  are 
now  selected  at  random  from  the  voter  ree- 
lEtratlon  lists  In  the  Districts  of  Alaska  Dela- 
ware. Kansas.  New  Jersey  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  the 
Southern  Districts  of  New  York.  Ohio  and 
Texas,  the  Eastern  Districts  of  Texas  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri One  or  more  of  each  of  the  other 
basic  features  of  the  title  are  In  current  use 
in  these  and  other  districts  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Tlius.  In  my  view,  current 
practices  are  the  short  and  complete  answer 
to  questions  of  workability. 

Title  I  would  not  dtminish  jury  quality 
A  disturbing  criticism  of  Title  I  Is  that 
outlawing  the  practice  of  selecting  so-called 
blue  ribbon  panels  composed  of  persons  of 
"good  character"  and  "Intelligence"  would 
allegedly  lower  the  quality  of  federal  juries. 
Title  I  "would  abolish  the  use  of  subjective 
criteria  to  select  blue  ribbon  Juries  In  the 
federal  courts,  but  the  charge  that  it  would 
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diminish  the  quality  of  federal  Juries  Is,  I 
believe,  without  foundation. 

Title  I  proceeds  on  the  premise  that  per- 
sons who  are  sufficiently  interested  In  gov- 
ernment to  vote,  who  can  read,  write,  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language  and 
who  satisfy  the  other  statutory  qualifications 
are  fully  capable  of  serving  as  Jurors  In  the 
federal  courts.  There  are  several  cogent 
considerations  to  svipport  the  validity  of  this 
premise.  First,  reliance  on  the  voter  regis- 
tration lists  as  the  source  of  names  of  po- 
tential Jurors  will  operate  as  an  automatic 
screening  factor,  eliminating  at  the  outset 
persons  who  have  no  Interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. Second,  as  we  have  seen.  Jurors  are 
now  selected  at  random  from  voter  regis- 
tration lists  In  a  number  of  districts  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  We  can  Infer  from 
this  that  voter  registration  lists  have  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  a  reliable  source  of 
competent  Jurors.  Finally,  a  recent  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  operation  of  the  jury 
system  in  the  United  States  supports  the 
view  that  Juries  truly  representative  of  the 
community — including  its  less  educated 
members — are  generally  as  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  triers  of  fact  In  judicial  pro- 
ceedings as  would  be  nonrepresentatlve 
Juries  selected  from  a  highly  educated  elite.'' 
Thus,  the  evidence  shows  that  Title  I  will 
represent  a  substantial  gain  in  fairness  and 
no  loss  In  the  competence  of  federal  Juries 
to  perform  their  role  us  triers  of  fact. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Juror  compe- 
tence, there  are  other  important  policy  rea- 
sons for  requiring  that  only  objective  stand- 
ards be  considered  in  determining  whether 
a  person  is  qualified  for  Jury  service.  The 
practice  of  Imposing  subjective  tests  such 
as  "intelligence"  or  "good  character"  may 
operate  Inconsistently  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  representative  Jury 
by  excluding  disproportionate  numbers  of 
persons  of  low  economic  status  or  members 
of  certain  racial  and  other  minority  groups. 
The  recent  Rabiriowitz  decision  Illustrates 
how  this  is  particularly  true  where  the  key- 
man  .'system  is  used. 

Title  I  would  assure  that  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  Jury  selection  system 
that  operates  to  produce  truly  representative 
Juries  Is  Implemented  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  will  emphasize  that  in  a  democ- 
racy all  persons  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
for  Jury  service  and  a  duty  to  serve  when 
selected.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  important 
reform  will  be  enacted  by  the  90th  Congress. 

Jury  Reform  Needs  More  Thought 

(By    Sam    J.    Ebvin'.    Jr..    U.S.    Senator   from 

North  Carolina) 

The  civil  rights  bill  of  1966  (S.  3296  and 
H.R.  14765)  is  popularly  regarded  as  having 
been  a  legislative  test  of  a  national  "open 
housing"  law.  That  It  was.  but  behind  the 
furor  over  Title  IV,  another  debate  was  also 
in  progress — proposed  reform  of  the  federal 
Jury  system.  While  Title  IV  of  the  bill  was 
embroiled  in  Instant  controversy,  this  pro- 
posal. Title  I  (and  Title  II,  concerning  state 
Jury  selection),  never  really  caught  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  even  the  legal  community  was 
slow  in  expressing  its  interest.' 

The  debate  on  the  federal  jury  proposals 
flickered  Into  national  view  only  fitfully — 


« KALvrN  *  Zktsel,  The  American  Jury, 
ch.  11  (1966) . 

'Title  II  was  rarely  mentioned  at  all. 
Even  when  the  bill's  fate  was  about  to  be 
decided  on  the  Senate  floor,  neither  the  pub- 
lic nor  the  legal  profession  had  really  come 
to  grips  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
fundamental  Issues  It  raised.  Since  the  state 
Jury  proposals  of  the  bill  Involved  the  added 
problems  of  constitutionality  and  the  funda- 
mental question  of  Judicial  federalism,  the 
burden  of  my  remarks  in  this  essay  will  be 
restricted  to  the  federal  Jury  proposals  of 
Title  I. 


occasionally  because  of  speeches  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  once  because  of  the  debate  at 
the  American  Bar  Association  Annual  Meet- 
ing In  Montreal.  But  even  if  the  proposal 
had  been  divorced  from  the  preconceived 
and  partisan  politics  that  were  the  inevitable 
result  of  joining  It  to  a  civil  rights  bill,  men 
of  botli  parties,  of  all  political  persuasions, 
would  have  found  themselves  faced  with  pro- 
foundly complex  and  basic  decisions  with  re- 
giud  to  this  Jury  legislation — decisions  going 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  Anglo-American  system  of  justice. 

Tile  proposals  clearly  deserve  the  most 
careful  evaluation,  both  because  of  the  tech- 
nical provisions  which  have  proved  substan- 
tially defective  and  also  because  of  the  philo- 
sophic bases  of  the  attempted  reform— bases 
that  in  my  view  are  quite  antithetical  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Jury  system  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Now  that  emotional 
debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  has  subsided 
somewhat,  it  may  be  possible  to  review  the 
Jury  reform  proposals  of  the  bill  in  a  less 
partisan  context  and  to  make  a  belated  start 
towards  an  objective  evaluation  of  such 
proposals. 

Today  there  is  much  controversy  over  the 
Jury  system,  not  only  with  respect  to  lack  of 
uniformity  and  possible  discrimination, 
which  were  the  target  of  Title  Is  sweeping 
reform,  but  other  matters  as  well — prejudi- 
cial publicity,  to  name  one.  Congress  has 
considered  many  aspects  of  the  Jury  system 
in  its  time,  and  one  basic  principle  has  de- 
veloped as  a  result:  That  system  Is  too  com- 
plex, too  Important,  too  fundamental  to  be 
tinkered  with  hastily  and  In  ignorance. 
Whatever  the  problems  that  are  said  to  exist, 
none  is  easy  to  solve.  Reform  In  Jury  selec- 
tion procedures  should  be  a  painstalclng  task. 
It  deserves  more  than  a  "bum's  rush" 
through  Congress  on  the  coattails  of  other 
legislation.  It  should  be  more  than  a  side 
show  in  a  circus  of  controversy. 

An  adequate  analysis  of  Title  I  was  not 
possible  while  the  bill  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress. When  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  first 
referred  to  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, my  attention  and  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers necessarily  was  divided  among  five  com- 
plex titles.  Having  long  been  concerned  with 
the  Jury  system  and  its  many  problems.  I 
welcomed  an  attempt  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  existing  selection  procedures.  As  I 
stated  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  hearings: 

"The  purpose  of  Title  I  Is  worthwhile  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  both 
the  authority  and  the  obligation  to  provide 
for  an  eflfectlve  and  uniform  Federal  Jury 
system.  However,  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  from  witnesses  who  are  concerned  witii 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  courts  as 
to  whether  the  provisions  of  this  title 
are  best  designed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  Federal 
Judicial  machinery  and  our  question  here  is 
not  whether  to  act,  but  how."  ' 

I  then  expressed  the  fear,  xmfortunately 
borne  out  by  succeeding  events,  that  T^tle 
IV  would  overshadow  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  jury  provisions  and  that  Title  I  would 
not  be  considered  on  Its  merit  but  would 
rise  or  fall  with  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  debate  that  eventually  developed,  sub- 
dued as  It  was  compared  with  the  debate  on 
Title  IV,  centered  on  the  technical  deficien- 
cies of  the  Jury  proposal  and  on  the  refusal 
of  the  bill's  proponents  to  delay  action  pend- 
ing completion  of  a  study  of  it  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Title  I,  every  im- 
portant proposal  of  Title  I,  every  Important 


'  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  3296,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  47  (1966).  The 
hearings  are  cited  hereafter  as  Subcommittee 
Hearings. 


proposal  affecting  Judicial  machinery  had 
been  referred  for  comment  and  analysis  to 
the  conference,  as  well  as  to  other  legal 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Many  of  those  who  eventually  came  to  op- 
pose Title  I  were  Influenced  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  seek  Independent,  objec- 
tive review. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  study,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wrote  to  each  of  the  chief 
Judges  in  the  ninety-two  district  courts  for 
their  evaluation  of  the  bill.  Two  thirds  cf 
the  Judges  replied.  Only  two  supported  the 
legislation:  the  others  were  either  opposed 
outright  to  the  bill  In  its  present  form  or 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence ttudy  it  before  passage  by  the  Congress. 
Many  of  the  corresjxinding  Judges  were  dis- 
turbed not  only  with  the  details  of  the  selec- 
tion mechanism,  but  also  with  the  impllca- 
tlons  of  the  legislation  for  the  Jury  system 
Itself. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
from  clerks  of  courts  representing  ten  of  the 
eleven  federal  circuits.  Their  testimony  fur- 
ther demonstrated  the  need  for  extensive 
changes  In  the  bill.  Unanimously,  they  op- 
posed Its  passage  before  consideration  by  the 
Judicial  Conference.* 

In  midsummer  the  Chief  Justice  appointed 
a  new  chairman  to  the  Judicial  Conference's 
Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury 
System  and  reactivated  the  dormant  com- 
mittee. When  the  bill  failed  in  the  Senate, 
the  conference  committee  was  Just  begin- 
ning to  direct  its  attention  to  Title  I.  as  well 
as  to  other  problems  in  the  federal  Jury  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  guiding  principles  of  Jury  selection 
can  be  condensed  into  a  liandful  of  words.  I 
believe  that  the  report  of  tlie  Judicial  Con- 
ference committee  in  1960  has  expressed 
them  well.    The  report  commenced: 

"The  following  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  Jurors  and  operation  of 
the  Jury  system  constitute  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee; 

"I.  In  order  that  grand  and  petit  Jurors 
who  serve  in  United  States  district  courts 
niay  be  truly  representative  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  sources  from  which  they  are  se- 
lected should  Include  all  economic  a:;d  social 
groups  of  the  community.  The  jury  list 
should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, morality,  integrity,  and  common 
sense  as  possible.  .  .  ."  " 

The  Jury,  that  committee  concluded,  has 
an  awesome  responsibility  In  American  jus- 
tice. It  determines  the  fate  of  men — their 
property,  their  freedom  and  sometimes  their 
lives.  To  work  well,  indeed,  to  work  justice. 
tlie  Jury  must  perform  according  to  the 
premises  that  the  law  lays  down.  We  as- 
sume that  the  jury  listens  to  the  evidence 
and  evaluates  It  sensibly,  that  it  compre- 
hends instructions  on  the  governing  law  and 
that  it  makes  Its  decisions  wisely  and  hon- 
estly. 

These  are  not  easy  tasks  for  the  best  of 
men.  Yet  over  1.000  years  of  experience  has 
convinced  American  Jurisprudence  that  Jus- 
tice can  best  be  performed  by  a  collection  of 
men  chosen  from  the  community  at  large. 
Ordinary  men,  yes,  but  with  certain  qualifi- 
cations. The  purpose  of  existing  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  is  to  obtain 
Jurors  with  "as  high  a  degree  of  Intelligence, 
morality.  Integrity,  and  common  sense  as 
possible".  This  Is  fundamental  If  Juries  are 
to  be  comjKwed  of  men  and  women  with  the 


'The  majority  of  the  letters  received  by 
the  subcommittee  are  reprinted  In  the  Sub- 
committee Hearings,  beginning  at  page  1242 
and  again  at  page  1805.  The  clerk's  testi- 
mony appears  at  page  1436. 

*  "The  Jury  System  In  the  Federal  Courts". 
1960  Report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System, 
26  P.R.D.  409. 
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.htutv  to  perform  their  duties  and  perform 
?hein'  -w-en.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  of  New  Jersey, 
•the  efficacy  of  jury  trials  depends  as  much 
on  the  caliber  of  the  Jurors  as  on  the  char- 
acter and  training  of  the  trial  judges  and 
the  powers  accorded  them  In  the  conduct  of 
lurv  trials".'" 

TTiis  of  course,  Is  not  the  only  criterion 
eovern'lng  the  selection  of  jurors.  In  our 
gvstem.  Justice  is  not  dispensed  by  profes- 
sionals but  Is  regarded  as  the  Judgment  of 
the  community.  Since  It  Is  the  conscience 
and  experience  of  the  community  which  Is 
assumed  to  be  evaluating  the  evidence  and 
anplying  the  law,  the  Jury  must  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  society  for  which  it  acts. 
The  machinery  that  selects  twelve  persons 
from  the  whole  of  the  citizenry  must,  then, 
find  honest  jurors  with  sufficient  Intelli- 
eence  to  understand  the  Issues  presented  and 
vet  be  as  representative  of  the  community 
as  possible. 

rifle    /    icould    create    uniformly    aukward 
system 
Title  I  proposed  to  rework  completely  the 
existing  statutes  governing  jury  selecuon  In 
the  federal  district  courts  in  an  effort  to  en- 
shrine only  the  principle  of  "cross-section". 
It  would  have  created  a  uniformly  awkward 
system  inconvenient  to  both  the  citizen  and 
the   court,    for    selecting    the    sources    from 
Which    names    would    be    chosen  for    juror 
qualirication.     The  procedures  It  contained 
for  challenging  the  jury  were  completely  un- 
realistic  and   could  have  been  used,  as   one 
Judge  wrote,  to  prevent  a  case  from  ever  go- 
ing to  trial.     The  title  prescribed  the  selec- 
tion mechanics  to  the  smallest  detail,  even 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  "jury  wheels"  In- 
stead  of  boxes  or  files."     It  hedged  any  e.K- 
ceptlon  to  its  rules  with  the  closest  controls 
and  required  the  affirmative  consent  of  the 
judicial  conference  of  the  circuit  for  any  de- 
viation.   The  uniform  rules  It  laid  down  were 
to  be  applicable  to  all  circuits,  districts  and 
divisions,   regardless  of   their   size,   differing 
jury  requirements  or  case  loads.    It  rejected 
all  else  in  the  single-milnded  pursuit  of  the 
principle   of   perfectly   representative   Juries. 
This    was    a    false    and    chimerical    goal. 
Twelve  Jurors   cannot  perfectly  mirror  so- 
ciety.    A  panel  of  fifty  cannot,  nor  can  a 
jury  wheel  of  2.000  or  5.000  names,  or  '2  Per 
cent,  1  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion.   This  numbers  game,  which  wasted  so 
much  of  the  debate  on  "Htle  I  In  both  the 
House   and    Senate,   is    baslcp.ny   Irrelevant. 
What  Is  Important  l.s  that  the  method  by 
which  the  twelve  ultimately  are  selected  not 
operate   so   as   to   exclude   any   economic   or 
ethnic  group  or  class.     It  is  improper  to  test 
the  jury  wheel  or  the  jury  It-elf  against  the 
class  structure  of  the  population.    Tlie  Jury 
wheel  should  not  be  a  statistical  sample  of 
the  general  community,  with  every  group  and 
class  proportionately  represented. 
Employment  of  random  sampling  devices 
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•  Vanderbilt.  Minimtjm  Standards  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration  147  (1949). 

"During  the  subcommittee's  deliberations 
on  Title  I.  numerous  amendments,  based  for 
the  most  part  on  the  objections  raised  by  the 
corresponding  Judges,  were  offered  to  correct 
technical  defects  In  the  bill  and  to  ease  the 
administrative  burdens  of  the  selection  ma- 
chinery for  the  courts.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments would  have  applied  the  definition  of 
"jury  wheel"  contained  In  Title  II,  Section 
206(c) ,  to  Title  I.  Judges  from  large  metro- 
politan areas  had  written  that  the  number  of 
names  they  would  be  required  to  place  In  the 
"master  wheel"  was  so  large  as  to  make  It  un- 
wieldy nnd  that  a  box  or  file  system  would 
serve  equally  well.  The  Justice  Department, 
however,  rejected  this  change.  Apparently  It 
was  thought  that  somehow  a  "wheel"  would 
be  better  suited  for  random  selection  of  pro- 
spective Jurors  than  a  "box". 


with  this  objective  in  mind  destroys  the  Im- 
portant requirement  that  the  Jury  be  com- 
posed of  persons  capable  of  performing  their 
assigned   tasks  well.     It  also   implies  some- 
thliTg    more    inimical    to    our    fundamental 
assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  Justice.     It 
strips  the  blindfold  from  Justice.    The  Jury 
Is  supposed  to  decide  controverted  questions 
on  the  basis  of  facts  presented  in  an  environ- 
ment carefullv  organized  to  afford  the  best 
opportunltv       for      determining       objective 
"truth",  lnsof.ar  as  that  Is  humanly  possible. 
That  point   of  view  which   places  exclusive 
emphasis    on    proportional    representation — 
"cross-section    of    the    community"    In    the 
words  of  Title  I— necessarily   suggests   that 
justice  Is  a  function  of  "class".     The  search 
for  truth  thus  is  regarded  as  a  partisan  op- 
eration—there is  one  truth  for  the  poor  and 
another  for  the  rich:  justice  is  one  thing  for 
the  hyphenated  American,  another  for  the 
New   England    Yankee.     It   is   true   that   all 
trial    lawyers    recognize    that    Jurors    bring 
their  backgrounds  to  the  courtroom,  but  this 
Is  no  reason  for  elevating  bias  to  a  rule  of 
law  and  regarding  justice  as  a  Judlci-1  bal- 
i.nce  of  economics,  ethnic  origin  and  religious 
and  cultural  backgrounds.     This  was  a  fun- 
d.amenutl  defect  of  Title  I. 

An  Integral   element  in   the  proposed  re- 
form w.xs  the  use  of  voter  registration  lists 
:is  the  major  .=ource  of  prospective  jurors  for 
eery  district  court   in  the  country.     These 
voter    lists    were    considered    by    the    biU's 
authors    as    immune    from    discrimination 
based  upon  race,  economic  or  social  status, 
or  any  other  factor  generally  considered  an 
l.mpro'per  distinction  in  jury  selection.    Al- 
though   voter    registration    lists    may    have 
advantages  over  other  sources  of  names  in 
some    localities,    they    are   by    no    means    as 
ideal   as   tlie   proponents  of  Title  I   asserted. 
Voting  in  this  country  is  not  universal.     It 
h.is  been  estimated  that  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  those  who  are  eligible  to  vote  do  not  even 
register,  and  this  figure  is  even  higher  in  off- 
vear  and  local  elections.     Use  of  registration 
i,sts  immediately  excludes  the  nonvoter  from 
jiiry   service.    Further,    those   who   do   vote 
are"  probably  the  more  politically  informed, 
the  more  socially  conscious,  perhaps  the  bet- 
ter educated   of   our  citizenry.     To   the  ex- 
tent that  voter  lists  reflect  these  character- 
istics, thev  may  well  be  antithetical  to  the 
"cross-section"  purpose  of  the  bill's  drafters. 
And   to   the    extent   that   voter   lists  reflect 
political  factors,   their  use   injects   Improper 
elements  Into  the  jury  system.     Voting  lists 
are  clearly  poor  sources  in  the  District  of 
Columbia."  where,  for  example,  few  are  reg- 
istered.    At   pre3ent    the   District    uses   as   a 
source  of  names  the  city  directory,  in  which 
all  residents  of  Washington   are  listed. 
A  rigidly  mechanical  proposal 
The   heavy   reliance   of   "Htle   I   on   voter 
registration  "lifts  stemmed  less  from  a  convic- 
tion that  these  lists  were  broadly  representa- 
tive than  from  the  objective  of  prescribing 
a  rigidlv  mechanical  method  of  Jury  selec- 
tion that  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country.    Title  I  is  replete  with  devices  de- 
signed to  exclude  judgment  and  discretion 
from  the  selection  process — not  only  judg- 
ment  by   the   jury   commissioners  but   even 
by  the  Judges  themselves.    For  example,  the 
text  of  the  proposed  Section  1866(a)  would 
have  deprived  not  only  the  jury  comniisslon 
but   also   the    judge   from   disqualifying   on 
any  evidence  but  his  own  admission  a  person 
found  to  be  Illiterate.   It  was  not  argued  by 
the  proponents  that  literacy  Is  not  an  Im- 
portant qualification  for  Jurors  and,  in  fact, 
the  bin  specifically  retained  this  standard. 
So  Important  was  It  to  have  automatic  and 
uniform  selection  procedures,  however,  that 
the  proponents  preferred  to  risk  having  Il- 
literates  serve   rather   than   to   permit   the 
Judge  to  exercise  his  power  of  discretion  and 


to  make  this  quite  simple  decision  on  the 
br>sii*'of  whatever  facts  were  available.'^ 


Since  the  jury  provisloiis  were  contained 
In  a  civil  rights  "bill,  there  was  some  attempt 
to  Justify  It  in  civil  rights  terms.  Despite 
this,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  overt,  or 
even  covert,  racial  discrimination  in  federal 
courts  in  the  Southern  districts.  Even  In 
the  much  touted  case  of  Rabinou-itz  v.  Vnited 
States,  366  F.  2d.  34  (5th  Cir.  1966K  which 
was  decided  well  after  the  bUl  was  written 
and  introduced,  there  was  no  allegation  of 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  court  of- 
ficial." Rather  than  proving  the  case  for 
Title  I.  this  decision  stands  as  evidence  that 
Southern  courts  will  not  tolerate  even  a 
suggestion  of  radical  discrimination. 

The  real  justification  for  Title  I  was  not, 
however,    any   supposed   need   to    eliminate 
racial  discrimination.     Bather,  the  bill  was 
claimed  as  essential  for  combating  the  In- 
evitable tendency  of  the  cotirts  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  exclude  the  poor.    In  sup- 
port of  the  proposal,  proponents  pointed  to 
what  thev  considered  was  a  major  weakness 
in  the  present  philosophy  and  operation  of 
the    federal    Jurv    selection    system.      They 
equated  the  Judicial  Conference  standard  of 
"intelligence,  morality.  Integrity,  and  com- 
monsense"    with    the    "blue    ribbon    Jury," 
which  thev  considered  a  euphemism  for  dis- 
criminatio"n  against  lower  economic  classes. 
Tills  EVlIogism   is   not   only  false,  but   con- 
descending.   "Intelligence"  is  not  equivalent 
to  a  college  education,  nor  are  "tnteCTlty" 
and   "morality"  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  well-to-do,  the  white-collar  worker,  the 
business  executive.     Most  a£s\iredly,  "com- 
mon sense"  is  not  reserved  to  third-genera- 
tion Americans  as  opposed  to  first  or  sec- 
ond. 

These  terms,  as  I  understand  them,  refer 


;-A  close  reading  of  this  section  had  dem- 
onstrated that  the  judge  would  have  no 
power  to  determine  the  literacy  quaUfication 
and  that  his  power  to  consider  evidence  on 
the  other  factors  wo-ald  be  limit-ed  to  "ob- 
jective" evidence.  There  was  some  douot 
whether  he  could  determme  the  question  of 
exemptions  at  all.  During  Subcommittee 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  offered  a  series  of 
amendments  to  Section  1866fa)  to  permit 
a  determination  of  juror  exemption  or  qu-il-.- 
fication.  including  hteracy,  by  the  judge  if 
evidence  other  than  that  contained  on  the 
juror  questionnaire  satisfied  him  that  the 
person  was  unqualified  or  exempt  for  jury 
service.  These  amendments  were  all  rejected 
bv  a  vote  of  5-4. 

"•'"The  Rabinou-itz  case  was  decided  on  July 
20    1966.  bv  the  Fifth  Circuit  on  appeal  from 
the  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Georgia.      The    appellants    challenged    their 
convictions  on  the  grounds  that  the  dispro- 
portionatelv  low  number  of  Negroes  on  the 
jurv  lists  demonstrated  improper  exclusion. 
As  the  court  stated,  "the  charge  is  focused  on 
the  qualifications  which  [the  clerk  of  court, 
his  deputy,  and  the  jury  commissioner  ap- 
pointed bv  the  court]  required  of  prospective 
jurors  and  on  the  method  by  which  the  Jury 
list  was  compiled,  rather  than  on  any  affirma- 
tive evil  intent  of  the  jury  commissioners' . 
The    opinion    of    Judge    Rives,    speaking   for 
three  of  his  colleagues,  traced  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1957  amendments  to  Title  28 
and  concluded  that  "there  were  impermis- 
sible departures  from  the  statutory  scheme 
both    as    to    the    quaUfications    required    o. 
prospective  jurors  and  as  to  the  method  and 
procedure  bv  which  the  list  was  compiled. 
One  result  was  that  Negroes  were  excluded 
from  the  Jurv  Ust  which  formed  the  source 
of  the  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  cases". 
Judge  Brown   concurred  In  the  opinion  "to 
avoid  a  4-4  deadlock",  but  characterized  his 
vote  as  "weak"  because  he  was  "not   at  all 
certain  Just  what  is  decided"  and  he  thought 
the  court's  opinion  was  too  "doctrinaire". 
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to  qualities  of  character,  not  of  class.  They 
are  independent  of  economic  status  or  edu- 
cational achievement.  They  pertain  to  some 
Individuals  In  every  racial  and  religious 
group,  and  they  are  absent  In  some  Indi- 
viduals In  each.  The  "blue  ribbon  Jury"  Is 
not  to  me  a  term  of  opprobrium  signifying  a 
Jury  of  twelve  bankers.  It  denotes  a  Jury 
composed  of  persons  of  common  sense  and 
Integrity  who  show  interest  and  alertness, 
a  concern  for  their  own  affairs  and  for  so- 
ciety's and  who  will  bring  to  the  Jury  box 
the  same  high  qualities  they  exhibit  In  their 
other   activities. 

Why  distrust  the  Federal  judges? 

There  Is  no  reason  to  equate  high  quality 
Jurors  with  class  lines,  and  no  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  exercise  of  Judgment  In 
selecting  a  Jury  Inevitably  results  In  uncon- 
stitutional exclusions  of  certain  groups.  It 
Is  beyond  comprehension  why  a  federal  Judge, 
upon  whose  integrity,  knowledge,  honesty 
and  obedience  to  the  law  rests  the  entire  fab- 
ric of  Justice,  should  be  so  suspect  as  to  be 
deprived  of  his  Judicial  powers  in  this  field. 
TTie  best  paper  rules  that  man  could  devise 
could  not  Insure  a  fair  and  Just  trial  If  the 
Judge  were  so  corrupt  as  to  seek  an  unjust 
result.  It  was  never  satisfactorily  explained 
why  there  was  such  a  suspicion  of  the  Judge 
and  the  other  court  officials  in  respect  to 
their  operation  of  the  Jury  selection  machin- 
ery, and  yet  no  evident  concern  that  they 
would  behave  similarly  in  the  discharge  of 
their  other   responsibilities. 

Although  it  Is  already  clear  that  some 
changes  in  the  Jury  system  are  warranted, 
no  evils  have  yet  been  proved  that  would 
Justify  legislation  which  eliminates  the  his- 
torically proper  functions  of  the  Judge  and 
the  Jury  commissioner,  or  which  discards 
the  machinery  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  carefully  established  over  the  years. 
Proposals  to  Improve  Jury  selection  by 
strengthening  existing  machinery  have  been 
under  study  for  some  time.  One  such  pro- 
posal. H  R.  5640,  had  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Justice  De- 
partment sponsorship  and  was  before  the 
Sen.ite  Judiciary  Committee  when  Title  I 
was  Introduced  This  bill  was  a  product  of 
the  1960  Judicial  Conference  report,  the  Knox 
Committee  recommendations  and  studies  of 
the  American  B.ir  Association  and  other  legal 
groups  gong  back  to  before  World  War  II. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  defects,  this 
proposal  at  least  recognized  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Jury  system,  no  less  than  the  other  elements 
of  the  Judicial  system,  rests  in  the  last  analy- 
sis on  the  quality  and  Integrity  of  the  men 
charged  with  Its  Implementation.  It  recog- 
nized, as  Title  I  did  not,  that  there  Is  no 
mechanical  substitute  for  Intelligent,  re- 
sourceful and  conscientious  men.  It  per- 
mitted those  responsible  for  operating  the 
system  to  apply  the  controlling  standards 
In  ways  bests  suited  to  achieve  good  results 
In  the  light  of  the  difficult  problems  of  their 
courts.  It  set  forth  the  principles  to  be 
achieved  and  left  the  details  of  the  operation 
to  those  who  were  charged  with  running  the 
court  system. 

Reform  should  not  be  tied  to  ctvil  rights 
Our  Jtiry  system  Is  a  finely  tuned  and  com- 
plex Instrument  In  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Improvements  demand  the  Interest 
of  specialists,  and  comprehension  of  the 
problems  requires  both  experience  and  learn- 
ing. Public  debate  on  Jury  legislation  Is 
beneficial  and  necessary,  but  reform  should 
not  be  dependent  Uf)on  politics,  civil  rights 
strategy  or  election  tactics.  Justice  Is  too 
important  for  such  cavalier  treatment. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  we  can  again 
discuss  Jury  reform  outside  the  context  of 
a  civil  rights  bill.  Since  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren has  reactivated  the  Judicial  Conference's 
Jury  committee,  I  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  defer  any  decision  on  a  new 


version  of  Title  I  until  after  its  study  is 
completed.  But  at  whatever  time  and  in 
whatever  form  new  proposals  are  put  forth. 
I  urge  that  tliey  be  presented  Independent  of 
any  other  legislation  which  might  detract 
from  careful  deliberation. 

The  American  B.ir  Association  should  be- 
gin now  to  consider  possible  Jury  reform  and 
be  prepared  to  give  Its  recommendations.  I 
have  full  confidence  that  the  results  of  dis- 
passionate and  objective  study  will  reaCarm 
our  reliance  on  the  Jury  as  a  mainstay  of 
Justice.  I  expect  that  any  proposals  which 
come  out  of  such  a  critique  will  strengthen 
existing  machinery  and  not  replace  It  with  a 
system  which,  like  Title  I.  would  inevitably 
result  In  poorer  Juries,  and  consequently, 
lesser  Justice  for  all. 


OBLIGATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  TO 
END  EVIL  OF  SLAVE  LABOR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  slave 
labor  continues  in  today's  world,  and  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  assert 
moral  leadership  in  moves  to  end  the 
evil.  The  U.S.  Congress  should  ratify 
without  delay  an  international  conven- 
tion to  abolish  its  use. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Legislation, 
told  the  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  on  March  8  that  the 
convention,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Orpanization  "goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  struggle  between  democracy  and 
communism."  Mr.  Biemiller  recalled 
that  the  Amei-ican  labor  movement 
initiated  the  inquiry  into  slave  labor 
in  1947,  and  that  2  years  later  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  authorized  an  ILO  study  which 
.showed  that  there  was  a  systematic  pro- 
t;ram  of  slave  labor  in  Soviet-controlled 
countries  and  Red  China.  The  ILO  con- 
vention   resulted    from    those    findings. 

So  far.  paid  Mr.  Biemiller,  75  nations 
have  ratified  the  convention.  Among 
those  who  have  not  acted  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  U.S.  in- 
action, he  declared,  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  uncommitted  countries  as  has 
our  'refusal  of  recognition  to  millions  of 
persons  still  denied  human  dignity  in 
slave  labor  camps."  U.S.  action,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  emphasize  to  the 
world  our  commitment  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  rights  not  only  at  home, 
but  abroad. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  that 
not  only  the  members  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, but  everyone  else  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  consider  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Biemiller.  I  therefore 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATElWrNT    OF    ANDREW    J.    BrEMH-LER.    DlRFC- 
TOR,   DEP.ARTMENT   OF  LEGISLATION   AMERICAN 

Federation  or  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
March  8.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  in  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller.  I  am  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  AFT,-CIO  Is  extremely  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  sub- 
commltte*.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
hearings — and  appropriate  Senate  action — on 
these  conventions  Is  long  overdue. 


Because  of  the  time  limit,  Mr.  Chairman 
as  well  as  the  large  list  of  other  witnesses 
scheduled  to  appear  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  AFL-CIO's  testimony  will  deal  spe- 
cifically  with  our  support  for  ratllicatlon  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor. 

This  Is  the  Convention  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  Geneva 
on  June  25,  1957. 

It  requires  ratifying  states  to  suppress  and 
not  to  make  use  of  any  form  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor  for  certain  specific  pur- 
ix)ses:  namely,  as  a  means  of  fxjlitlcal  coer- 
cion or  education  or  as  a  punishment  for 
holding  or  expressing  particular  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  political  views;  as  a  means  of 
mobilizing  lalxir  for  purposes  of  economic 
development;  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 
as  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes;  or  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  na- 
tional, or  religious  discrimination.  Ratifying 
states  are  required  to  take  effective  measures 
to  secure  Immediate  and  complete  atK:il:tion 
of  these  proscribed  uses  of  force  or  com- 
pulsory  labor. 

Organized  labor's  strong  support  for  this 
Convention  Is  based  on  Its  desire  to  protect 
and  adv;uice  the  freedom  of  labor  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor — In  1947 —  that  first 
requested  the  United  Nations  In  conjunction 
with  the  ILO  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  forced  labor  wherever  It  may  exist  In  the 
world. 

It  took  two  years  of  i>ersuaslon  before  the 
AFL  accomplished  Its  goal.  In  February 
1949,  deeplte  the  opposition  of  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council  voted  to  request  the  ILO  to  make 
sucli  an  investigation. 

An  Ad  Hoc  UN-ILO  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  study  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
forced  labor  problem,  resulting  in  a  report 
being  Issued  in  1953  that  found  a  systematic 
program  of  forced  labor  In  all  of  the  Soviet- 
controlled  countries. 

As  a  part  of  Its  report,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended: ".  .  .  wherever  necessary.  In- 
tern.itional  action  be  taken,  either  by  fram- 
ing new  conventions  or  by  amending  existing 
conventions,  so  that  they  may  be  applicable 
to  the  position  regarding  forced  labor  con- 
ditions found  to  exist  among  the  workers 
of  fully  self-governing  countries." 

On  December  15.  1955.  a  second  factual 
document  was  Issued.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Director- 
General  of  the  ILO  reported  to  the  Economic 
and  S<^^iclal  Council  of  the  UN  on  the  use  of 
widespread  forced  labor  in  Red  China.  This 
same  reix)rt  confirmed  the  1953  findings  re- 
cardlng  forced  labor  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania. 

Early  In  1956.  as  the  result  of  effective 
American  leadership,  the  ILO  established  an 
Independent  Committee  to  analyze  material 
on  forced  labor  received  by  the  ILO  and  to 
submit  conclusions  to  the  governing  body. 

The  Independent  Committee  Issued  its  re- 
port shortly  thereafter.  It  was  this  report 
that  urged  the  ILO  to  adopt  a  new  Interna- 
tional Instrument  prohibiting  the  forced  la- 
bor found  to  exist  In  a  number  of  self-gov- 
erning countries.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  an  ILO  Convention  of  1930  Imposed 
restrictions  on  forced  labor  In  non-self-gov- 
erning countries. 

Although  the  United  States,  starting  with 
the  request  of  the  AFT,  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  studies  leading  up  to  the 
ILO  committee's  proposal,  it  became  appar- 
ent— In  late  1955 — that  our  State  Depart- 
ment was  not  anxious  to  have  the  ILO  adopt 
a  forced  labor  convention. 

When  the  ILO  prepared  to  implement  Its 
findings  by  sending  questionnaires  among 
Its  member  governments  prior  to  proposing 
a  new  Instrxunent  or  convention,  the  United 
States  government  refused  to  cooperate.    Un- 
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uke  the  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia,  Hungary. 
Ind  41  other  nations,  our  government  failed 
.„  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire. 

on  April  25  and  27,  1956,  the  State  De- 
partment's reasoning — or  lack  of  reasoning— 
for  this  action  became  a  matter  of  public 
record  during  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
public  Welfare  Committee. 

These  hearings  were  conducted  on  S.J. 
Res  117.  Introduced  by  our  present  Vice 
President,  calling  upon  the  United  States  to 
•exercise  leadership  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization  to  develop  and  adopt  an 
international  convention  which  will  effec- 
tively ouUaw  forced  labor  for  political  and 
economic  purposes."  .i,    o.  » 

During  the  hearings  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  to  Senator  Lister  Hill  was  placed 
in  the  record.  Basically.  Secretary  Dulles 
took  the  position  that  adoption  of  an  ILO 
convention  would  not  be  an  effective  way 
of  prohibiting  forced  labor  since  there  would 
be  no  adequate  enforcement  machinery. 

Instead,  the  State  Department  called  for 
an  ILO  declaration  to  be  coupled  with  con- 
tinued efforts  to  expose  and  publicize  forced 
labor  practices  wherever  they  exist. 

In  the  letter  written  to  Senator  HUl  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Robert  C.  Hill,  the  State 
Department  attempted  to  support  Its  posi- 
tion by  pointing  out:  "It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  .  .  .  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  embraced  the 
idea  of  a  convention  and  has  called  upon  the 
International  Labor  Organization  to  'adopt 
as  broad  and  radical  an  instrument  as  Is 
possible.'  Endorsement  of  the  convention 
form  bv  the  U.S.S.R.  is  Indicative  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  this 
(Convention)  form  of  action." 

Testifying  during  the  same  1956  hearings 
was  AFL-CIO  International  Representative 
George  P.  Delaney.  Mr.  Delaney.  who  is  now- 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Coordinator  of  International  Affairs, 
correctly  predicted  that  a  majority  of  the 
participants  at  the  June  1957  ILO  conference 
would  support  the  adoption  of  the  conven- 
tion 

He  told  the  subcommittee:  "The  failure 
of  the  United  States  Government  vigorously 
to  support  the  adoption  of  a  convention  on 
forced  labor  would  place  this  nation  in  a 
position  that  would  be  ludicrous  If  its  con- 
sequences were  not  so  grave.  .  .  . 

"I  think  that  I  can  reasonably  state  that 
the  overwhelming  majority— In  fact,  all  of 
the  workers  of  the  conference— except  those 
who  are  controlled  by  governments— will  cer- 
tain! v  support  the  adoption  of  a  convention. 
And  I  think  I  can  say.  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States  employer,  that 
that  will  be  true  of  the  participants  from  the 
employer  side  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

"The  employer  and  worker  representatives 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  will  consider 
anything  less  than  vigorous  leadership  by 
the  United  States  as  an  incomprehensible 
abandonment  of  Its  principles." 

On  June  25,  1957,  the  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  was  adopted  by  the 
ILO.  As  of  January  1,  1967,  75  states  have 
become  parties  to  the  convention.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  predic- 
tion of  the  State  Department  In  1956,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the  two  other  con- 
ventions being  considered  by  this  committee, 
but  has  refused  to  ratify  the  forced  labor 
convention. 

Unfortunately,  neither  has  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  until  1963  that  the  three 
conventions  being  considered  by  this  sub- 
committee were  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
In  asking  for  the  Senate's  constitutional 
consent  to  ratify,  President  Kennedy  clearly 
stated  the  paramount  issue  when  he  de- 
clared; "The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
renounce  responsibility  for  support  of  the 
very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our 
concept  of  government  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny." 


It  is  now  two  decades  since  the  AFL  first 
called  for  an  investigation  of  forced  labor 
and  one  decade  since  the  ILO  convention  was 
adopted.  Surely.  It  Is  time — at  long  last— 
for  the  Senate  to  give  its  ad\'ice  and  consent 
to  this  convention. 

Legal  and  moral  arguments  strongly  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  As  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg testified  before  this  subcommittee  on 
February  23.  there  Is  ample  legal  precedents 
for  ratification.  The  moral  reasons  are  Just 
as  compelling. 

Our  nation  is  now  a  party  to  two  inter- 
national human  rights  agreements.  We 
ratified  a  convention  on  slavery  during  the 
administration  of  President  Herbert  Hoover 
and  we  ratified  an  agreement  on  the  na- 
tionalitv  of  women  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Further,  there  is  nothing  in  the  forced 
labor  convention  that  does  not  coincide  with 
the  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  under 
our  Constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
convention  that  will  alter  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  states. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  convention  that  is 
not  alreadv  covered  by  federal  constitutional 
protections.  Finally,  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, approval  of  this  convention  would  re- 
quire no  implementing  legislation. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  clearly  spelled  out 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  dealing  with 
labor  strikes  and  labor  discipline.  We  are  In 
complete  agreement  with  his  explanation. 
As  he  testified.  "The  convention  would  have 
no  application  to  criminal  sanctions  for  vio- 
lations of  court  orders — such  as  those  com- 
monly issued  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Nor  would  It  cast  any  doubt 
on  punishments  for  Illegal  activities,  for 
example,  assaults,  in  connection  with  a 
strike.  Nor.  finally,  would  the  convention 
applv  to  sanctions  Imposed  for  having  par- 
ticipated In  an  illegal  strike  or  for  other 
Illegal  activities." 

It  is.  of  course.  Just  as  clear  that  forced 
labor  cannot  be  imposed  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  strikes  or  other  labor  activities  that 
are  legal. 

The  moral  arguments  supporting  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  are  well  known  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  As  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  In  his  opening  statement  on 
February  23.  "We  have  made  giant  strides  In 
our  own  country  over  the  past  decades  in 
eliminating  the  Inequities  Inherited  from 
the  past." 

Ratificritlcn  of  this  convention  by  our 
nation  would  emphasize — to  the  world — our 
commitment  to  the  realizitlon  of  human 
rights  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad. 
For  too  long,  the  United  States  has  supported 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
human  rights  principles  without  agreeing  to 
give  these  principles  real  meaning  and  force. 
Until  our  government  ratifies  this  conven- 
tion, the  United  States  will  continue  to 
abdicate  Its  moral  leadership  on  an  issue  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  communism.  Our  inaction 
refuses  to  recognize  the  effect  this  lack  of 
leadership  has  on  the  uncommitted  cotmtries 
of  the  world  Just  as  it  refuses  to  recognize 
the  millions  of  persons  still  denied  human 
dignity  in  the  slave-labor  camps  that  con- 
tinue to  exist  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  our  testimony 
Is  a  copy  of  a  statement  on  forced  labor 
adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
on  August  13.  1957.  We  would  hope  that 
this  statement  could  be  Included  In  the 
record  of  this  hearing. 
Thank  you. 

Forced  Labor 

(Statement  by  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council, 

Chicago,  111..  Aug.  13.  1957) 

The   Executive    Council   of   the   AFL-CIO 

notes  with  satlsfacUon  the  recent  adoption 


by  the  ILO  of  a  Convention  to  Abolish 
Forced   Labor. 

The  continued  existence  of  systems  of 
forced  labor  notably  in  the  Communist  world, 
ae  amply  substantiated  by  LTJ-ILO  reports. 
Is  an  outrage  against  human  dignity  and  a 
threat  to  freedom  everywhere. 

The  United  States  should  assert  morai 
leadership  in  the  effort  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  shockdng  and  Inhuman  violation  of  the 
basic  rights  of  man. 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  immediately  forward 
this  Convention  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
ratification. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
Mr.  KART.  Mr.  President,  with  many 
others.  I  should  like  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  reinstate  the  investment  credit. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  prudent  and 
well-timed  response  to  changes  in  the 
economic  situation.  The  conditions 
which  existed  last  fall  and  which  led  to 
the  suspension  of  the  credit  are  no 
longer  present.  The  tax  policy  which 
was  appropriate  under  the  pressures  of 
last  fall  should  now  be  modified  to  meet 
the  current  needs.  Fiscal  policy  should 
again  demonstrate  its  ability  to  respond 
flexibly  to  changing  conditions.  Con- 
gress should,  without  delay,  seize  this 
opportunity  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  to  its  normal  place  in  om-  tax  sys- 
tem. 

Although  there  have,  in  recent 
months,  t>een  significant  changes  in 
many  areas  of  economic  activity,  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  financial  markets.  In- 
terest rates  have  declined  one-half  to 
one-fourth  percentage  points  from  their 
peak  levels  in  September.  The  flow  of 
funds  into  savings  and  loan  institutions 
is  returning  to  normal  levels. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  re- 
laxed its  tight  money  policy  of  last  year 
and  is  providing  the  funds  that  a  grow- 
ing economy  needs.  In  effect,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  indicated  that  the  re- 
moval of  what  it  regarded  as  inflationary 
pressures  permits  it  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply the  funds  necessary  for  sustained 
economic  expansion.  The  commercial 
banks,  like  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, have  used  their  newly  acquired 
funds  to  repay  their  indebtedness  and 
build  up  their  liquidity.  They  are  now 
in  a  stronger  position  to  provide  credit 
to  help  finance  continued  prosperous 
growth. 

The  supply  of  credit  has  been  brought 
more  nearly  into  balance  with  demand. 
The  survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  makes  it 
clear  that  the  investment  boom  has 
cooled  off. 

When  the  investment  credit  was  sus- 
pended, the  President  and  the  Congress 
said  that  it  would  be  returned  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  should  now  be  no  delay 
in  making  good  that  promise. 


ALASKA'S  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRA- 
TION AND  ITS  MULTIPLE  ACTIVI- 
TIES— 1867-1967 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  Alaska  Centennial  Year.  I  hope 
many  Members  of  Congress  will  come 
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"north  to  the  future"  and  see  firsthand 
the  beautiful,  big  country  which  cost  the 
Federal  Government  S7.2  million,  or  less 
than  2  cents  an  acre,  100  years  ago.  A 
few  days  hence,  at  4  a.m.  on  March  30 
it  will  have  been  exactly  one  century 
since  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Russian 
America  to  the  United  States  was  signed 
in  Wasliington,  D.C. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Star  pub- 
lished a  feature  story  about  centennial 
activities  in  Alaska.  Because  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  centennial,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  in- 
formative article,  authored  by  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Georse  Sundbortx, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  it 
will  answer  many  questions  that  poten- 
tial Alaskan  visitors  will  have  during 
the  centennial  celebration. 

A  part  of  the  centennial  activity  has 
been  possible  because  Couixvess  approved 
the  spending  of  $600,000  for  Federal  ex- 
hibits at  Fairbanks.  Anchorage,  Juneau. 
Ketchikan,  and  Sitka,  and  also  appropri- 
ated $4  million  to  match  local  funds  for 
projects  and  facilities  which  will  be  last- 
ing contributions  to  the  economy  of  our 
State. 

So  come  north  to  the  future  and  sec 
why  we  believe  the  Aleuts  correctly  refer 
to  Al-a-aska  as  the  Great  Land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(By  George  Sundborg) 

"North  to  the  Future"  l.s  the  slogan 
Alask.-.ns  have  adopted  to  symbolize  their 
celebration  this  ye.ir  of  tlie  centennial  of 
the  purchiise  of  Alaska  from  Rll.^£l;l. 

All  indications  are  that  inindreds  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow  Americans  will  be 
traveling  "north  to  the  future"  during  1967 
to  help  the  people  of  the  49th  State  observe 
the  100th  annlvers;iry  of  one  of  the  bsst 
re-U  estate  de.ils  In  history. 

It  w.*s  right  here  in  W.ishington  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  M.irch  30,  1867. 
that  Secretary  of  State  William  Henry  Seward 
and  Baron  Edouard  De  Stoeckel,  Russian 
minister  to  the  United  States,  signed  the 
treaty  of  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the 
United  States.  They  had  bargained  all  day 
and  far  Into  the  night.  The  price  tag  on  the 
365  million  acres  w.ia  $7,200,000. 

WIDESPREAD    OBSERVANCE 

Throwing  the  centennial  party  In  Alaska 
will  cost  considerably  more  than  the  original 
purchase  price.  All  the  Alaska  cities  you've 
ever  heard  of  (and  a  good  many  smaller 
settlements  such  as  Clam  GtUch  which  may 
not  be  in  your  gazetepri  are  planning  some- 
thing special  for  visitors. 

The  federal  government  is  cooperating  by 
spending  $600,000  for  federal  exhibits  at 
Fairbanks,  AnchoraRC.  Juneau.  Ketchikan 
and  Sitka  and  $4,000,000  to  match  local 
funds  for  projects  and  facilities,  which  In 
the  language  of  the  act  which  the  Alaska 
Congressional  delegation  succeeded  In 
getting  through  last  year,  "contribute  to  the 
celebration,  result  in  an  enduring  symbol  of 
the  significance  to  the  United  States  of  Its 
purchase  of  Alaska  In  1867  and  provide  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
Alask.i." 

It  will  be  a  big  party,  stretching  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Bering  Sea  and  lasting 
all  year.  Already  Alaskans  have  been  en- 
gaged In  a  welter  of  dog  team  races,  ski 
contests,  concerts,  art  shows,  stage  produc- 
tions, winter  carnivals,  queen  contests, 
traveling  historic  exhibits,  pageants,  parades, 
blanket  tossing  exhibitions,  curling  bon- 
splels,  beard  growing  contests  and  commu- 


nity    festivals,     all     in     the     name     of     the 
centennial. 

F.MRBA.NKS    MAI.N'    SITE 

Tiie  pace  will  step  up  as  spring  arrives 
and  will  reach  a  fairly  furious  level  by  Miy 
27  when  the  official  centennial  exposition 
opens  at  Fairbanks.  There,  on  a  40-acrc  site, 
a  local  public  purpose  corporation  known  as 
Alaska  67  Is  laying  out  Indian  and  E^sklmo 
e.xlilblts,  mining  displays,  a  recreated  Gold 
Rush  town,  a  wildlife  zoo.  a  real  Yukon 
River  steamboat  floating  in  a  man-made 
pond,  amusements  and  demonstrations  of 
wh.Tt  life  Is  like  In  the  North. 

The  main  exposition  will  run  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  Fairbanks  competed  against 
Anchorage.  Sitka.  Juneau  and  a  number  of 
othor  Alaska  cities  for  the  deslgn.itiou  as 
official  centennial  center,  wiiii:ing  out  with 
the  suite  Legislature-created  Alaska  Pur- 
chase Centennial  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
boldness  and  creatlveness  of  its  exposition 
plan. 

But  all  of  the  communities  named  and 
dozens  of  others  will  be  putting  on  special 
centennial  shows  and  the  traveler  to  Alaska 
will  w.int  to  touch  several  points  to  savor 
the  full  effect  of  the  100th  birthday  celebra- 
tion. 

NATIVE  DANCES 

Falrbank.ti  will  present  Rskimo  and  Indian 
dances  all  summer,  with  groups  coming  in 
from  Nenana.  Minto.  Port  Chllkf>ot  and 
other  villages  ad  .serlatum  so  as  to  have 
.something  going  In  the  Native  dance  line 
at  all  times.  Native  arts  will  also  be  on 
display.  On  June  17-18  (the  days  tend  to 
run  together  in  Alaska  In  the  summertime 
because  it  is  bright  daylight  all  night)  there 
win  be  an  BOO-mile  marathon  r'ver  boat  race 
from  Fairbanks  to  Ruby  and  re'.urn.  A  mid- 
night sun  baseball  festival  with  all  games  to 
be  pLiyed  at  midnight  without  artificial 
lltTht.';.  will  be  held  Ju!:c  20-24. 

Palrbank.3  will  also  stage  Its  blggest-ever 
Golden  Days  celebration,  an  annual  festival 
commeninr.tting  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
Pedro  Creek  in  1902.  from  July  19  to  23.  The 
World's  Eskimo  Olympics,  featuring  com- 
petition in  blanket  tossing,  klckball.  seal 
skinning  and  other  Arctic  sports,  will  be 
held  August  9-12. 

OLD  P.rSSIAN  CAPITAL 

Sitka  has  built  a  stunning  centennial  cen- 
ter which  will  be  dedlc.itort  on  March  30, 
the  anniversary  of  the  purchase,  which  has 
also  been  selected  .as  the  date  of  issue  of  a 
commemorative  eight-cent  postage  stamp, 
with  Sitka  to  be  the  city  of  is.:ue  Sitka.  the 
old  Russian  capital,  will  have  a  fisherman's 
festival  lasting  the  whole  month  of  April,  an 
all  Alaska  logger's  competition  July  4-5, 
historic  exhibits  all  year  and  a  reenactment 
on  October  18  of  the  actual  transfer  cere- 
mony from  Russian  to  U.S.  dominion  which 
occurred  on  that  date  in  1867. 

Anchorage,  which  hits  Just  finished  hold- 
ing its  annual  F\it  Rendezvous,  will  blow  the 
whistle  and  ring  the  bell  May  6  to  signalize 
beginning  of  regular  operation  of  a  Cen- 
tennial Steam  Railroad  running  from  the 
Anchorage  International  AlrfXJrt  to  the  city 
center.  A  Cook  Inlet  Native  cultural  ex- 
hibit will  open  the  same  date.  On  June  1 
an  aviation  museum  and  Alaska  resource  ex- 
hibit will  open.  An  Alaska  big  g.^me  trophy 
exhibit  will  open  June  4.  The  Ala.ska  Music 
Festival,  tor  which  Anchorage  Is  already 
famous,  will  be  held  June  9-22. 

DHAMA    FESTIVAL 

Juneau,  the  capital.  Is  building  a  new  State 
museum  coetlng  $1,250,000  as  a  centennial 
project.  Tours  via  ore  car  are  offered  all 
year  through  the  Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mine. 
An  international  drama  festival,  customarily 
held  In  the  Yukon  Territory,  has  been  moved 
across  the  line  from  Canada  to  be  staged  at 
Juneau  June  8-10.  A  centennial  homecom- 
ing week  will  be  held  July  31-August  6  with 
performances  of  a  home-grown  drama  called 


"Hootchlnoo'n  Hotcakes",  a  ferry  tour  of 
the  area  and  flights  over  the  great  Juneau  Ice 
Cap  as  features. 

Drama  will  bloom  additionally  at  Ketchl. 
kan  with  "The  Fish  Pirate's  Daughter",  An- 
chorage with  "Lord  of  Alaska"  and  a  musical 
"Seward's  Follies".  Kodlak  with  "Cry  of  the 
WUd  Ram"  and  Halnes-Port  Chllkoot  with 
"Smell  of  the  Yukon"  and  "Ghost  of  the  Dal- 
ton  Trail"  playing  on  alternate  nights. 

INDIAN   WAR  CANOE 

Ketchikan  will  launch  a  30-foot  Tllngit 
war  c.iiuK?  ti.  p:iadU.-  out  and  greet  each  arriv- 
ing tour  ship.  A  replica  of  old  Fort  Tongas 
has  been  built  on  a  hillside  above  Ketchikan 
Creek.  Public  band  concerts  wUl  be  held  on 
the  dock  at  Wr.iiigell  whe.ievcr  a  ilup  comes 
In  sight. 

Dillingham,  the  principal  community  on 
Bristol  Bay.  will  stage  its  annual  Beaver 
Roundup  March  15-20,  with  trappers  arriv- 
ing by  dog  team  and  bush  plane  to  sell  their 
furs  and  take  part  In  mushing  races,  Eskimo 
dancing  and  games. 

Skagway  will  offer  a  Days  of  '98  show  every 
two  to  four  nights,  depending  oa  cruise  ship 
and  train  arrivals  (the  narrow-gauge  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Route  connects  Skagway 
w-ith  Whitehorse.  Y.  T,,  111  miles  awav)  and 
the  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew  will  be  reen- 
acted  as  often  as  anybody  is  willing  to  watch. 
A  Trill  of  '98  Mu.=;eum  w^ill  be  open  daily. 

FESTIVALS    NUMEROLS 

Kodiak  will  stage  a  King  Crab  Festival 
May  5-7.  Petersburg  a  Little  Norway  Festi- 
val May  20-21,  Palmer  its  annual  Colony 
Days  (Celebrating  the  colcnl7,atlon  of  the 
M.atanuska  Valley  i  May  27-28.  Nome  a  Mid- 
night Sun  Festival  with  a  raft  race  down 
the  Nome  River  June  17-19.  Kenal  a  Cen- 
tennial Homecoming  June  29-July  4,  Haines 
Its  annual  Strawbc.-ry  Festival  June  30-July 
2.  Seward  the  annual  Mount  Marathon 
climbing  race  July  4,  Ci.\m  Gulch  a  fish 
and  wildlife  barbecue  July  3,  Cordova  a  pag- 
eant portraying  Vitus  Bering's  1741  discov- 
ery of  Alaska  July  20  and  Soldotna  a 
Prii:;ress    Days    celebration    July   30-31. 

Salmon  derbies,  with  the  prize  for  the 
largest  fish  in  most  cases  being  a  new  auto- 
mobile, are  scheduled  for  Sitka.  Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Wrangell  and  Seward.  Homer  will 
hold  a  halibut  derby  and  the  Malanuska 
Valley  a  rainbow  trout  derby.  Deer  derbies 
will  be  held  at  both  Wrangell  and  Peters- 
burg. 

A  beluga  whale  hunt  Is  scheduled  for 
Kotzebue  early  in  June,  a  whaling  festival  at 
Point  Hope  for  the  same  month  and  a  cari- 
bou and  bear  barbecue  for  Delta  Junction 
July  4. 

Centennial  events  will  close  with  a  Novem- 
ber potlatch  at  Sitka  with  Indian  dance 
groups  from  Klukwan.  Haines,  Hoonah, 
Yakutat.  Angoon,  Kake  and  Sitka  perform- 
ing dally  for  seven  days. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

So,  how  does  a  centennial  visitor  get  to 
Alaska? 

The  quickest  way  Is  to  fly.  Prom  Wash- 
ington. It's  possible  to  leave  at  8:45  a.m.  any 
day  of  the  week  and  be  In  Anchorage  at 
1:52  p.m.  the  same  day.  This  one-plane 
service  by  Northwest  Orient  Airlines  has 
Just  been  reduced  in  price  by  $48  under  a 
special  centennial  fare. 

A  $25  fare  reduction  for  the  centennial  Is 
In  effect  via  Seattle,  from  which  three  other 
carriers  in  addition  to  Northwest  provide 
d.aily  service  to  Alaska  points.  They  are 
Alaska  Airlines  (Anchorage,  Fairbanks. 
Nome*.  Pacific  Northern  Airlines  i Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Anchorage,  Kodlak)  and  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  (Fairbanks  only). 

Cruise  ships  carry  passengers  from  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  Southeastern  Alaska  ports 
starting  In  May.  Alaska  Cruise  Lines  iQOO 
I.B.M.  Building.  Seattle),  Canadl.an  Pacific 
(1221  Fourth  Avenue.  Seattle)  and  Canadian 
National  (1629  K  St..  N.W..  Washington)  are 
the  only  carriers  still  In  this  service. 
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Greyhound  and  Trallways  both  offer  bus 
(ours  to  Alaska. 

Meet  visitors  to  Alaska  this  year,  at  least, 
are  expected  to  go  In  their  own  automobiles. 
This  involves  no  danger  or  hardship,  though 
the  way  Is  long  and — In  Canada — dusty.  The 
writer  drove  from  Washington  to  Fairbanks 
a  couple  of  summers  back.  With  some  mean- 
dering out  west,  the  distance  was  6,000  miles 
and  the  elapsed  time  14  days.  Yes.  there  are 
plenty  of  gas  stations  along  the  way. 

Since  the  State  of  Alaska  Instituted  fast 
jgyjy  service  along  the  coast  from  Prince 
Rupert,  B.C.,  most  visitors  going  to  Alaska 
by  automobile  have  preferred  to  go  one  way 
by  ferry  and  the  other  over  the  Alaska  High- 
way. (It  IB  not.  and  never  was,  the  "Alcan" 
Highway,  and  that  appellation  Is  abominated 
by  the  hardy  men  of  the  North — Canadians 
as  well  as  Alaskans.) 

The  Alaska  Highway  begins  at  Dawson 
Creek,  B.C.,  and  extends  1523  Miles  to  Pair- 
banks.  Except  for  about  100  miles  at  Its 
southern  end.  It  Is  unpaved  in  Canada.  All 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  within  Alaska  and 
practically  all  of  the  connecUng  roads  In  the 
State  are  paved.  These  connections  tie  to- 
gether Anchorage,  Palmer,  Valdez,  Mount 
McKlnley  National  Park,  Circle,  Nenana,  Big 
Delta,  Glennallen,  Seward,  Kenal,  Soldotna 
and  Homer.  State  ferries  tie  Kodlak.  Cor- 
dova. Seldovla  and  all  the  cities  In  South- 
eastern Alaska  Into  the  system. 

STATE   FERRY    SYSTEM 

The  main  ferry  route  from  Prince  Rupert, 
B.C.,  to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg, 
Juneau,  Haines  and  Skagway  operates  on  a 
daUy  schedule.    Sitka  Is  served  weekly. 

It  has  been  possible  since  1966  to  travel 
by  ferry  from  Kelsey  Bay  on  Vancouver 
tolsnd  (reached  easily  by  highway  and  short 
ferry  from  Seattle)  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
thence  to  Alaska. 

The  best  source  of  Information  on  all 
aspects  of  travel  to  and  within  Alaska  Is  the 
Alaska  Travel  Division  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
Pouch  E,  State  Capitol,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 

Perhaps  without  even  meaning  to,  Alaska's 
new  Republican  Governor,  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
epitomized  the  centennial  sentiments  of  his 
272,000  fellow  Alaskans  a  few  days  ago  when 
he  said:  "Come  up  and  get  the  feel  of  this 
country.  We're  not  only  a  State  of  the 
Union.     We're  a  state  of  mind." 


ICELAND— A  NATION  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  article  about 
Iceland,  reprinted  from  the  June  1966, 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

I  recently  visited  this  unique  country 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
lOth  Anniversary  of  the  Educational  Ex- 
change Program  with  Iceland.  I  believe 
that  in  very  few  communities  In  the 
world  today  have  the  people  done  as 
good  a  Job  of  managing  their  afifalrs  as 
have  the  people  of  Iceland.  They  are 
blessed  with  relatively  few  natural  re- 
sources, but  have  created  an  extremely 
fine  life  for  their  people.  There  is  much 
we  could  learn  from  their  experience  on 
how  to  organize  and  operate  a  civilized 
community  in  this  modem  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IciXAND — A  Nation  HxraaTiNO  Towahd 
Tomorrow 
(By  James  H.  Winchester) 
After  breakfast  at  my  hotel  In  Baykjavlk. 
the  thousand -year -old  capital  of  Iceland,  I 
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left  a  Up  for  my  waiter.  Later,  I  found  the 
coins  returned,  neatly  stacked  In  a  table  In 
my  room.  "We  get  paid  for  our  work,"  an 
Icelandic  friend  told  me  when  I  related  the 
Incident.     "We  don't  want  favors." 

Super-Independence  Is  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  Iceland,  an  Island  repubUc 
which  cast  loose  Its  ties  with  Denmark  In 
1944.  Sitting  atop  the  North  Atlantic,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  seas,  this  island,  one-fifth 
larger  than  Ireland,  Is  Europe's  most  sparsely 
settled  land,  with  190,000  people.  For  cen- 
turies Iceland  refused  to  Involve  Itself  with 
the  outside  world,  trading  only  with  Den- 
mark and  discouraging  immigration.  "As  a 
result,"  says  Gunnar  Helgason,  a  Reykjavik 
lawyer,  "everyone  here  Is  related  to  everyone 
else." 

Irish  monks  are  believed  to  have  settled 
In  Iceland  as  early  as  795  AJD.  They  were 
followed  by  piratical  Vikings  and  restless 
Celts  In  the  ninth  century.  Some  of  these 
early  Icelanders  pltmdered  Western  Europe's 
seaports  for  100  years  and  frequently  raided 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  kidnapping  handsome 
girls.  This  selectivity  shows  today  In  Ice- 
land's beautiful  women,  a  surprising  number 
of  whom  are  redheads.  Icelanders  are  similar 
In  appearance  to  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
"We  are  Scandinavians,  with  reservations," 
Icelanders  describe  themselves. 

In  today's  air  age,  with  most  of  Europe's 
capitals  only  two  or  three  hours  away,  Ice- 
land can  no  longer  stand  aside  from  the 
mainstream.  Moreover,  because  of  a  high 
birth  rate  and  low  death  rate,  the  Island's 
population  has  almost  tripled  In  this  cen- 
tury; to  survive,  this  country,  where  almost 
everything  Is  Imported,  must  look  abroad 
for  trade  and  Investors.  Thus,  Iceland  Is 
beset  by  contrasts  and  contradictions,  caught 
between  Its  desire  to  have  the  best  of  all  that 
Is  new,  and  Its  love  for  the  treasured  heritage 
of  the  past. 

Oldest  Living  Speech.  A  thousand  years 
ago,  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  spoke  a 
common  tongue,  which  was  of  Germanic 
origin.  But  while  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  accepted  the  Infiltration  of  foreign 
words,  Iceland  has  stubbornly  kept  the  lan- 
guage tmtalnted.  As  written  and  spoken  to- 
day, the  language  Is  very  little  different  from 
what  It  was  In  the  ninth  century.  Iceland- 
ers are  so  Jealous  of  this  purity  that  the  state 
radio  broadcasts  frequent  warnings  against 
foreign  words  smuggled  in  by  visitors.  If 
the  early  Vikings  could  return  to  Reykjavik, 
now.  they  would  be  able  to  talk  with  the  man 
In  the  street.  "It's  the  world's  oldest  living 
speech,"  Dr.  Gylfl  Glslason,  Iceland's  Min- 
ister of  Education,  insists,  "Latin,  Classical 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  are  more  ancient,  of 
course,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  everyday 
use." 


To  keep  abreast  of  changing  times,  univer- 
sity professors  pore  through  old  manuscripts 
seeking  obsolete  words  that  can  be  adapted 
for  new  meanings.  Thvis  the  telephone  is 
simi.  an  old  word  for  "long  thread,"  and  a 
Jet  is  thota,  which  formerly  referred  to  a 
bird's  quick  flight  through  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  literate  countries  In  the 
world,  Iceland  publishes  seven  times  more 
books'  per  person  than  England.  "Better 
shoeless  than  bookless"  Is  an  Icelandic  prov- 
erb. Every  home  has  its  library,  and  many 
of  the  volumes  are  In  Danish,  English  and 
German,  for  the  Icelanders  are  great  lin- 
guists. There  are  five  dally  newsi>apers  in 
Reykajavlk  (pronounced  i&  kya  v6k),  and 
two  bookstores  in  almost  every  block.  The 
country's  most  popular  radio  program  is  a 
weekly  reading  of  Sagas  and  Eddas,  stories 
written  In  the  12th  and  14th  centuries  about 
the  virtues  and  character  of  early  settlers,  of 
heroes  and  of  gods. 

Indeed,  culture  enjoys  great  popularity  in 
Iceland.  Regular  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
government  to  outstanding  local  artists, 
writers  and  composers.  The  country  sup- 
ports an  opera  company,  two  symphony  or- 


chestras, a  national  theater.  BaUet  troupies 
from  Russia,  Denmark  and  England  perform 
in  Reykjavik  regularly. 

Fire  and  Frost.  As  geologists  look  at 
things,  Iceland  isn't  very  old.  Volcanic 
blasts  heaved  It  out  of  the  ocean  only  60 
million  years  ago.  making  It  the  world's 
youngest  major  landmass.  Over  the  cen- 
turies, lava  and  ash  from  further  eruptions 
have  buUt  It  to  a  size  of  39,800  square  mUes, 
and  the  Island  is  stUl  In  the  making. 

New  volcanoes  are  constantly  appearing. 
The  latest  is  Surtsey,  off  Iceland's  southern 
coast.  On  the  morning  of  November  14, 
1963.  smoke  appeared  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Nearby  fishermen  thought  that  a 
ship  was  afire.  Arriving  at  the  scene, 
though,  they  found  the  waters  boiling.  By 
the  next  night,  a  black  cone  had  broken 
above  the  waves  and  risen  30  feet  high. 
Steam,  produced  by  the  meeting  of  sea  water 
and  volcano  fire,  caused  frequent  explosions. 
Great  lumps  of  red-hot  lava  shot  Into  the 
ah-  and  fell  back  Into  the  sea.  Purple  flashes 
of  lightning,  formed  In  the  rapid  uprush  of 
steam,   zigzagged  through   the  smoke. 

For  months  molten  lava  continued  to  spill 
over  Surtsey'B  sides.  When  I  flew  over  the 
volcano  a  year  and  a  half  after  Its  halr-rals- 
tng  birth,  the  new  offshore  Island  It  had  cre- 
ated was  a  square  mile  In  size.  The  original 
cone  was  now  quiet,  but  the  smoke  from 
satellite  eruptions  still  seething  around  it 
was  visible  75  miles  away  In  Reykjavik. 

Second  only  to  Iceland's  volcanoes  In  ex- 
plosive drama  are  Its  thermal  springs,  which 
spout  like  teakettles  everywhere.  Visitors 
in  Reykjavik  (which  means  "Bay  of  Smoke") 
are  often  surprised  to  see  small  hot  springs 
spouting  steam  from  vacant  lots  and  un- 
paved roads.  Residents  in  northern  Iceland 
for  years  have  baked  potatoes  and  bread  In 
the  warm,  sulphury  clay  arotmd  the  geysers 
near  their  homes. 

Most  famous  of  Iceland's  hot  springs  is 
the  "Great  Geyser."  which  gave  Its  name  to 
similar  springs  all  over  the  world.  Unlike 
some,  this  one  does  not  perform  exactly  on 
schedule,  so  tourist  guides  start  the  show  by 
tossing  soap  powder  into  its  basin.  The 
powder  dissolves  Just  below  the  surface  and 
triggers  the  sulphur  in  the  warm  water  like 
a  bomb,  exploding  a  column  of  steam  200 
feet  Into  the  air.  The  display  lasts  about 
20  minutes. 

With  all  its  fire,  Iceland  has  plenty  of  frost. 
One  eighth  of  Its  surface  Is  covered  by 
glaciers.  Where  there  Isn't  Ice  there  are 
dreary  wastes  of  lava,  with  black  volcanic 
mountains  rising  on  every  side.  This  vast, 
uninhabited  interior  Is  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  face  of  the  moon  that  America's 
astronauts  are  flown  there  to  sample  simu- 
lated lunar  living  and  working  conditions. 

Here  and  there,  however,  the  country  has 
patches  of  surprising  beauty.  Lovely  fjords 
indent  the  western  and  northern  coasts,  with 
the  mountains  dropping  sheer  to  the  sea. 
Hundreds  of  small,  unpeopled  islands  sit  like 
watchdogs  all  around  Iceland.  Prom  the 
broad,  rock-covered  beaches  of  the  south  and 
east,  deep  valleys,  green  with  grass  and 
dotted  with  red-roofed  farmhouses,  run  back 
to  the  mountains  and  the  glaciers. 

Since  there  are  no  railroads  and  only  a  few 
gravel  highways  In  Iceland,  the  best  way  to 
get  about  is  by  plane;  more  than  100  conamu- 
nltles  have  airfields,  with  scheduled  services 
to  a  quarter  of  them.  Each  year,  the  number 
of  air  passengers  within  the  country  Is  equal 
to  three  out  of  five  of  the  population.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  sky.  you  see  water  every- 
where. Rivers,  alive  with  salmon  and  trout 
but  treacherous  with  quicksand,  pour  down 
from  the  melting  Ice  to  the  sea;  waterfalls 
abound.  Highland  lakes,  also  teeming  with 
fish,  are  filled  with  icebergs  broken  off  the 
glaciers. 

Iceland's  climate  is  relatively  temperate 
though  temperamental.  Summers  are  cool, 
and    the    average    January    temperature    in 
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Reykjavik,  the  world's  northernmost  caplUl, 
Is  30  degrees.  A  oranch  of  the  GuU  Stream, 
washing  Iceland's  coasts.  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  nilld  climate.  Air  coming  up 
from  the  south  dumps  a  lot  of  snow  Inland, 
maintaining  the  Immense  glaciers,  but  gen- 
erally a  raincoat  is  more  suitable  than  a 
heavy  overcoat. 

Polar  currents  clashing  with  these  south- 
ern clouds  make  Icelandic  weather  more 
changeable  than  cold.  In  one  morning  there 
may  be  a  drizzle,  bright  sunlight,  dead  calm 
and  a  shattering  gale.  Iceland  has  almost 
24  hours  of  daylight  during  the  summer 
months,  almost  total  blackness  in  winter. 

Sons  and  Dottlrs.  Iceland's  people  are 
even  more  complicated  than  Its  weather.  To 
start  with,  there  are  names.  Icelanders  use 
their  own  Christian  name  and  their  father's 
Christian  name,  to  which  Is  added  "son"  or 
"daughter."  If  I  were  an  Icelander,  my  name 
would  be  James  Hughsson.  because  my 
father's  Christian  name  was  Hugh.  My  wife 
would  be  Josephine  Johnsdottlr,  because  her 
father  first  name  was  John,  and  my  children 
would  be  Kenneth  Jamesson  and  Nancy 
Jamesdottlr.  Thus,  In  an  Icelandic  family 
the  surnames  of  husband,  wife  and  children 
are  all  different.  A  man  registering  In  a 
hotel  abroad  with  his  wife  and  daughter  can 
cause  a  lot  of  confusion. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  hardly  known  In 
Iceland.  Violence  of  any  kind  Is  rare.  In 
the  last  50  years  only  three  mvwiers  have 
been  committed.  There  are  but  250  police- 
men In  the  whole  country.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  disperse  celebrating  Allied  sol- 
diers and  sailors  on  VE-Day — one  of  the  few 
times  there  has  been  anything  resembling  a 
riot  in  the  last  few  centuries — the  police 
dldnt  even  know  how  to  release  the  firing 
pins  on  tear-gas  grenades. 

Smuggling  and  traffic  offenses  are  the  most 
common  crimes;  drinking  while  driving  Is 
the  most  serious.  If  caught  after  having 
Just  one  beer,  a  man  loses  his  license  for  six 
months.  Is  fined  $80  and  gets  six  days  In 
jRll.  He  can  choose  the  time  of  year  it  Is 
most  convenient  for  him  to  serve  this 
sentence,  though,  and  there  are  no  cells  in 
the  national  prison,  which  Is  only  a  country 
farmhouse. 

Promising  potentials.  ,T!ie  largest  single 
s'lce  of  Iceland "5  national  budget  Is  spent 
for  "free"  education  through  the  university 
level,  "free"  medical  cure,  hospitalization, 
acci'lent  and  unemployment  Insurance  and 
old-age  pensior..s  But  to  pay  for  this.  Ice- 
landers are  taxed  heavily.  (Progressive  In- 
come taxes,  coUected  by  both  the  state  and 
munlclpalties,  can  take  up  to  57  percent  of 
a  man's  earnings.)  Nearly  everyone  holds 
two  or  more  Jobs  and  works  long  hours. 
Because  the  average  salary  In  the  country  Is 
only  $3800  a  year,  wives  often  work  too. 

Iceland's  ovitstandtng  e.xample  of  free  en- 
terprise Is  Loftlledlr  (Icelandic  for  "Sky 
Trails"),  the  only  alrlme  flying  the  North 
Atlantic  that  is  privately  ovraed  and  not 
sub.sldized  bv  government  funds.  Estab- 
lished 22  years  ago  with  one  slngle-engflne 
plane  and  less  than  $10,000  In  cash,  Loft- 
lledlr Is  today  Iceland's  largest  single  em- 
ployer. In  1964  It  carried  106.000  passengers 
to  and  from  the  United  States,  Iceland  and 
Europe,  had  a  net  profit  of  one  million  dol- 
lars, paid  a  15-percent  shareholder  dividend 
and  large  bonuses  to  all  employees. 

The  island's  economy  Is  keyed  almost  ex- 
clusively to  fishing.  The  total  catch  Is  one 
million  tons  a  year,  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Norway,  which  has  20  times  more  people. 
Iceland  has  made  good  use  of  Its  natural 
resources.  It  has,  for  example,  a  substantial 
greenhouse  Industry  based  on  Its  abundant 
natural  steam.  At  Hveragerdl,  acres  of 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  grapes,  bananas, 
grapefruit,  melons,  pineapples  and  even 
coJTec  beans  nre  cuUivated  under  steam- 
heated   glass      Eighty   to   ninety  percent  of 


all  buildings  and  homes  In  Reykjavik  have 
central-heating  systems  fed  with  130-degree 
water  piped  from  wells  ten  miles  away.  In 
five  years  the  city  will  be  completely  heated 
this  way,  as  vrtll  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

But  Iceland  is  now  taking  a  hard  look  to 
see  whjt  more  can  be  done — paxUcularly 
with  its  waterfalls  and  hot  springs.  Their 
power  potential  Is  estimated  at  over  five 
million  kilowatts.  To  lake  advc-uitage  of 
this,  new  kinds  of  businesses  are  being  en- 
couraged: chemical  factories,  aluminum 
plants,  greenhouse  flowers  for  air  shipment 
to  big-city  markets  in  Europe  and  America, 
heavy  water  for  the  atomic  age,  the  extrac- 
tion of  salt  from  the  sea. 

As  it  grasps  at  these  new  technologies, 
Iceland  is  shifting  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
society.  Industry  now  employs  30  percent 
of  the  population,  as  comptured  with  three 
percent  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
Reykjavik  had  fewer  than  5000  people.  Its 
population  today;   77,000. 

Pood  prices  are  20-percent  higher  than 
on  the  Continent;  Inflation  has  averaged  ten 
percent  a  year  tor  the  last  decade;  wages 
have  Jumped  40  percent  since  1963.  Al- 
though Iceland  depends  on  Iron  Curtain 
countries  for  25  percent  of  Its  trade,  the 
country  Is  a  charter  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  largely 
because  of  sympathy  for  the  wartime  suffer- 
ing of  the  Russian  people,  the  communists 
enjoyed  considerable  prestige  In  Iceland. 
However,  Soviet  brutality  In  the  Hungarian 
revolution  dissolved  this  sympathy,  and  to- 
day oommunl.sts  hold  only  9  of  the  60  seats 
In  the  Althing,  the  world's  oldest  parliamen- 
tary assembly. 

Reconciling  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
In  so  many  ways,  Iceland's  life  and  conditions 
are  changing  dally.  One  eveiUng  I  sat  talk- 
ing with  Indrldl  Thorstelnsson,  a  newspaper 
editor.  "I  was  born  only  39  years  ago  on  a 
red  foal-skln  In  a  mud  hut  In  northern  Ice- 
land," he  told  me.  "In  Just  that  short  time 
we've  stepped  up  to  all  we  have  today.  I 
like   It — but   Ifs  a  big  adjustment." 

As  Iceland  faces  Us  promising  potentials, 
President  Asgelr  Asgelrsson  says  about  his 
country:  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our 
splendid   Isolationism   Is   gone   forever." 


THE      SCOURGE       OF      UNWANTED 
FIRES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  haz- 
ards to  man  have  either  disappeared 
through  changes  in  the  natural  woiid  or 
have  been  alleviated  through  determined 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  threat.  Numer- 
ous deadly  diseases,  for  example,  have 
yielded  to  modern  biological  science. 
One  hazard,  however,  has  exacted  a  hu- 
man and  material  toll  from  earliest  civ- 
ilization to  modem  times,  and  we  have 
not  yet  done  the  job  necessary  and  pos- 
sible to  contain  this  threat.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  scourge  of  unwanted  fires. 

Here  are  some  recent  headlines  In 
newspapers  from  my  own  State  of  Mich- 
igan: "Farm  Shacli  Fire  Kills  Six  Chil- 
dren." "Blasts  Jar  Factory  in  Blaze." 
"Smoke  Kills  Mother,  Two  Tots  in  Ply- 
mouth." "Three  Children  Die  In  Fire; 
Mom  Escapes  With  Fourth,"  "Fire  Kills 
Man;  Friend  Rescued,"  "Centrevllle  Fire 
Destroys  Motel."  "Seventy-five  Thousand 
Dollar  East  Side  Fire  Is  Marked  by 
Blast." 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the 
problem  of  fires  at  both  the  individual 
level  and  the  national  level.    In  the  first 


instance,  he  recently  wrote  an  admiring 
letter  to  a  7-year-old  boy  in  the  Detroit 
area  who  has  made  a  remarkable  come- 
back from  a  fire  2  years  ago  that  left 
burns  over  70  percent  of  the  youths 
body,  and  took  the  lives  of  his  sister,  his 
brother,  and  his  uncle. 

At  the  national  level,  the  President 
summed  up  the  situation  succinctly  in 
his  message  "To  Protect  the  American 
Consumer."    He  said: 

In  1965,  some  12.000  lives  and  $1.75  billion 
worth  of  property  were  lost  to  fire.  We  car. 
do  better,  and  we  must. 

In  response  to  the  President's  plea, 
legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  fire  research 
and  safety  program  for  this  country,  i 
strongly  endorse  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967,  and  urge  other  Sen- 
ators to  support  and  enact  the  bill,  it 
Is  a  reasonable  and  a  responsible  bill. 
because  It  seeks  to  achieve  its  objectives 
through  existing  resources  and  institu- 
tions, wherever  possible,  rather  than  cre- 
ating an  entirely  new  structure.  Many 
public  and  private  groups  have  been 
working  in  this  field  for  years,  but  their 
efforts  need  to  be  supplemented  and 
complemented. 

The  proposed  new  program  would  in- 
clude factfinding  on  the  frequency, 
severity  and  other  aspects  of  fires.  It 
would  authorize  laboratory  research  on 
the  causes  of  fires  and  on  ways  to  combat 
fires.  There  would  be  an  educational  ef- 
fort to  inform  the  public  on  fire  hazards 
and  safety  techniques,  and  to  help  train 
those  who  must  cope  with  the  problem 
of  fighting  fires.  Information  and  data 
ser'vices  would  help  assure  that  the  latest 
knowledge  on  fire  safety  and  prevention 
is  made  available  to  all  who  need  it. 
Finally,  demonstration  projects  would 
be  encouraged,  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  methods  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  fires.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  grants 
could  be  made  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  to  other  public  and 
nonprofit  institations. 

All  In  all,  the  bill  represents  a  well- 
planned  effort  to  bring  the  resources  of 
the  entire  Nation  to  bear  upon  a  prob- 
lem which  faces  the  entire  Nation. 
There  is  a  clear  and  obvious  need  for  ac- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  the  responsibility 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  is  equally 
clear. 

SUCCESS  IN  REPtJBLIC  OP  KOREA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  suc- 
cess story  of  interest  and  Importance  to 
the  American  people  is  being  written  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

South  Korea  was  devastated  by  the 
war  of  the  early  fifties.  But  nou. 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Chung 
Hee  Park,  that  nation  is  enjojdng  po- 
litical and  social  stability  accompanied 
by  a  gratifying  growth  in  the  economy. 

The  story  of  what  has  happened  in 
Korea  is  summarized  in  a  recent  editorial 
published  in  the  Arizona  Republic,  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  my  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Korean  Patoff 

Americans  who  get  discouraged  about  the 
outlook  In  Vietnam  should  take  a  look  at 

Korea. 

on  June  25,  1950,  American  troops  entered 
South  Korea  to  repel  a  Communist  Invasion 
from  North  Korea.  War  raged  on  that  un- 
happy peninsula  until  July  27,  1953,  when 
an  armistice  was  signed. 

With  the  line  between  North  and  South 
Korea  virtually  where  it  had  been  three  years 
earlier,  the  question  arose:  Just  what  was 
accomplished  by  this  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure? 

The  answer,  or  at  least  one  answer,  was 
contained  in  a  speech  President  Chung  Hee 
Park  delivered  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  last  month.  Citing 
scores  of  facts  and  figures,  President  Park 
declared,  "We  have  today  achieved  political 
and  social  stabUlty,  such  as  we  have  never 
before  witnessed  In  the  long  history  of  our 
nation." 

During  Korea's  first  five-year  plan,  from 
1962  through  1966,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct grew  at  an  average  rate  of  7.6  per  cent; 
allowing  for  p>opulatlon  Increase,  the  per 
capita  GNP  grew  at  the  average  rate  of  4.6 
per  cent.  Annual  exports  jumped  from  $30 
mlUlon  in  1960  to  $250  million  in  1966.  Pood 
production  far  outpaced  the  population 
growth. 

During  the  first  five-year  plan,  a  country 
that  had  produced  few  things  more  sophisti- 
cated than  exquisite  silks  and  beautiful 
lacquer  work  erected  "an  oil  refinery,  auto- 
mobile plants  and  factories  to  turn  out 
chemical  fibers  and  plastic  goods."  Last 
year  foreign  exchange  reserves — In  a  country- 
devastated  by  war  only  15  years  earlier — 
reached  $230  mUllon,  the  highest  level  In 
Korea's  history. 

President  Park  announced  the  launching 
of  a  second  five-year  plan,  which  by  1971 
should  produce  self-sufficiency  In  food  pro- 
duction and  an  industrial  plant  capable  of 
turning  out  30,000  automobiles  a  year. 

Korea's  economy  Is  near  what  economists 
call  the  take-off  point.  "Until  a  few  years 
ago,"  said  President  Park,  "we  had  to  rely 
upon  foreign  aid  to  supply  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  our  annual  financial  needs.  .  .  .  However, 
our  degree  of  reliance  upon  foreign  resources 
has  now  been  reduced  to  18  per  cent  and 
the  day  Is  not  far  when  we  shall  be  fully 
free  of  reliance  on  foreign  aid." 

While  Korea  has  achieved  political  stability 
and  is  achieving  economic  stability,  it  has 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  conmiunlsm  In  Asia  by  sending  4.'i.000 
soldiers  and  10,000  technicians  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

What  did  we  achieve  by  our  frustrating. 
bitter  war  In  Korea?  A  dependable  aUy  that 
by  1970.  In  President  Park's  words,  "will 
emerge  as  one  of  the  leading  Industrial  na- 
tions In  Asia,"  a  country  determinedly  antl- 
Communlst.  a  country  that  has  demonstrated 
the  merit  of  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments. 

And  what  will  be  achieved  in  South  Viet- 
nam? Much  the  same,  we  believe,  plus  a 
demonstration  of  the  failure  of  the  Commu- 
nist program  of  conquest  by  Infiltration.  In 
the  '603.  as  In  the  '50s,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war  that  Is  far  from  popular.  Now.  as  then. 
however,  the  stakes  are  large  and  the  bene- 
fits (for  us  and  for  the  world)  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  DUTIES  OF 
GOVERNMENT  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary 1967  publication  of  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  carried  a  guest  editorial 


wliich  I  recommend  being  read  by  every 
American,  especially  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Written  by  Ernest  R.  Breech,  the 
brief  editorial  presents  one  of  the  finest, 
most  literate  explanations  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  government  in  a 
free  society  that  I  have  ever  read. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial— together  with  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Mr.  Breech — be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Guest   EorroBiAL 

(Note. — Ernest  R.  Breech,  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Trans- World  Airlines,  stands 
as  a  giant  In  executive  management,  a  man 
whose  remarkable  career  with  some  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  Important  indus- 
trial corporations  Is  without  parallel.  Among 
the  achievements  of  more  than  four  decades, 
he  also  has  been  a  group  executive  and  vice- 
president  of  General  Motors,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  North  American  Aviation  (whose 
merger  and  spectacular  growth  he  orga- 
nized ) ,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ford  ( and 
one  of  its  directors  today),  and  president  of 
Bendlx  Aviation.  An  articulate  and  energetic 
champion  of  American  Ideals,  Breech  re- 
ceived the  Freedom  Foundation  Award  In 
1951  for  outstanding  achievement  In  bringing 
about  better  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life.) 

Ever  since  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  his 
memorable  address  at  Gettj'sburg,  Americans 
have  been  alert  to  how  closely  their  cherished 
freedoms  are  tied  to  prepositions.  Yet  If 
anything  ever  catises  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people  to  perish  from  earth,  It  could 
well  be  the  failure  to  pay  enough  attention 
to  two  other  prepositions  which  attach  them- 
selves to  freedom — the  diS^erence  between 
"freedom  from"  and  "freedom  to." 

Freedom  from  want,  oppression,  intoler- 
ance, and  like  evils  is  what  democracy  alms 
to  achieve,  of  course,  but  In  a  democracy  the 
"freedoms  from"  are  not  enough.  They  have 
little  real  benefit  for  us  unless  we  also  have 
our  "freedoms  to" — freedom  to  act,  to  risk, 
to  explore,  to  experiment,  to  choose,  to  com- 
plete, to  achieve.  In  fact.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  we  can  ever  reach  our  "freedoms 
from"  without  using  our  "freedoms  to"  In 
order  to  get  there. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  Incontrovertible  that 
government  In  recent  years  has  taken  to 
throwing  most  of  Its  weight  into  the  "free- 
dom from"  side  of  the  balance.  If  this  meant 
a  pure  gain  for  the  total  of  freedom,  no  one 
could  lift  an  eyebrow.  Unfortunately,  it 
doesn't. 

In  the  first  place,  government  efforts  are 
not  always,  to  put  It  mildly,  completely  suc- 
ce.ssful.  They  Include  a  great  deal  of  tare 
which  must  be  subtracted  ( that  It  also  must 
be  subtracted  from  taxpayer  Income  Is  for 
the  moment.  Incidental).  In  the  second 
place,  and  even  more  serious,  the  more  "free- 
dom from"  government  tries  to  give  us,  the 
more  "freedom  to"  government  Is  In  the  habit 
of  taking  away. 

If  we  the  people  are  slow  to  recognize  the 
danger  now  that  It  Is  upon  us.  our  founding 
fathers  were  quick  to  anticipate  It.  We  have 
only  to  read  Madison's  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
find  how  determined  he,  Randolph.  Gerry, 
and  other  delegates  were  that  Federal  gov- 
errmient  should  never  dominate  the  Individ- 
ual or  his  local  or  state  governments. 

In  fact,  their  concern  led  them  to  frame 
and  adopt  Article  X  of  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
which  reads:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 


Just  that  plain  and  simple — on  the  surface, 
at  leaJst. 

In  goverrmient,  however,  nothing  Is  ever 
plain  and  simple.  By  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  past  thirty -five  years 
or  so,  the  power  of  Federal  government  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  "reserved"  to  the 
States"  has  largely  Invalidated  Article  X  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  What  has  not  been  in- 
validated has  been  circumvented  by  the 
ability  of  Federal  agencies  to  force  their 
policies  on  the  States  and  the  citizens  of  the 
States  through  the  power  of  the  Federal 
purse. 

In  1913,  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  16 
granted  to  the  Federal  government  the  right 
to  tax  Incomes  of  corporations  and  individ- 
uals. (There  was  laughter  In  the  Senate 
when  someone  pointed  out  there  was  nothing 
in  the  amendment  to  prohibit  the  govern- 
ment from  taking  as  much  as  10 "^c  of  a  mans 
income.  He  was  assured  such  avarice  woxild 
be  confiscatory  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional.) 

Since  then,  a  succession  of  Federal  tax  laws 
has  created  such  an  afiluent  national  govern- 
ment that  state  and  local  officials  find  them- 
selves dependent  upon  Washington  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  their  own  people — from  whom,  of 
course,  the  funds  came  in  the  first  place. 
Federal  grants  to  state  and  local  governments 
have  grown  at  a  fantastic  pace.  In  1930. 
they  totaled  $147  million  and  by  1940  they 
reached  $945  million.  By  1950.  the  figure 
was  up  to  $2 '2  billion  and  only  starting  to 
gain  momentum:  in  1960,  grants  In  aid  came 
to  $7.2  billion.  And  the  1966  estimated  total 
Is  nearly  $14  billion ! 

Most   of   these   funds,   cf   course,   set    out 
ground  rules  with  which  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  comply  in   order  to  receive 
their  pan  of  the  largesse.     So  many  of  these 
laws  have  been  passed  in  recent  years  that 
thick,   cross-Indexed  catalogs   are   Issued    In 
order  to  keep  track  of  all  the  available  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  but  a  few  that  come 
readily  to  mind  are  aid  to  education  (some 
$10  billion  in  all,  set  up  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress, most  of  it  to  be  spent  In  the  next  two 
years),  urban  renewal,  tirban  transportation. 
public  housing,  hospital  construction,  high- 
way csonstruction,  and  the  welter  of  programs 
known  collectively  as  "the  war  en  poverty." 
Where   Is   Federal   government   leading   us 
and  where  will  we  stop?     Hopefully,  some- 
where short  of  the  gloomy  end  Plato  long  ago 
predicted   for   a  democracy.     Democracy,   he 
said,  first  degenerates  into  mob  rule  where 
every  wind  of  oratory  stirs  up  the  waters  and 
deflects  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state.    The 
upshot  is  tyranny  or  autocracy  because  the 
crowd  so  loves  flattery  and  is  so  'hungry  for 
honey"  that  at  last  the  wiliest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous flatterer,  calling  himself  the  "pro- 
tector of  the  people,"  rises  to  supreme  power. 
The   saving   grace   may   be   that  Plato   at- 
tributed   this   catastrophe   to   the   fact   that 
people  as  he  knew  them  were  not  properly 
equipped  by  education  to  select  the  best  rules 
and   the  best  courses.     If   education   is   the 
answer,  the  $25  billion  a  year  we  are  putting 
into  public  and  private  schools  at  every  level 
should  mean  that  we  have  never  been  better 
equipped  to  preserve  and  Increase  our  free- 
doms— to  and  from.     Time  will  tell. 


TRUTH  IN  LABELING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  very 
considerable  gains  were  made  in  net 
farm  income  in  1966,  and  they  have  been 
pretty  well  publicized. 

But  farm  prices  have  been  falling  in 
recent  weeks  and  months.  The  outlook 
in  agriculture  is  for  a  poor  year  in  1967, 
unless  the  Government  uses  every  au- 
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thority  at  hand  to  lift  farm  returns. 
Farm  prices  today  are  below  the  level  of 
farm  prices  20  years  ago,  but  production 
costs  are  continuing  to  go  up  and  up. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  are  hav- 
ing to  close  out  every  year.  Dairy  pro- 
duction last  year  was  seriously  below  the 
preceding  year,  and  dairymen  continue 
to  sell  off  their  herds. 

It  is  inevitable  that  returns  to  farm- 
ers be  Increased,  either  as  a  consequence 
of  government  price  supporting  actions, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  agriculture  into  the  hands  of  so 
few  that  they  can  manage  production 
and  prices  to  survive.  If  we  go  the  con- 
centration route,  millions  more  farmers 
and  rural  residents  will  be  heading  into 
our  overcrowded  cities  In  search  of  em- 
ployment; the  social  adjustments  which 
will  have  to  be  made  will  rival  estimates 
of  costs  of  rebuilding  our  cities. 

I  believe  that  If  American  consumers 
knew  the  very  small  proportion  of  their 
Income,  and  of  their  retail  food  costs, 
reaching  the  farmers  of  this  Nation,  a 
vast  majority  would  support  everything 
we  can  do  to  improve  farm  returns,  and 
if  they  realized  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  liquidating  another  vast 
number  of  our  farm  families,  they  would 
clamor  for  a  better  break  for  agriculture. 

I  have  been  pondering  ways  that  we 

Table  12. — Farm  food  products:  Retail  cost, 

and 


can  make  consumers  aware  of  the  small 
percentage  of  their  food  dollar  that  goes 
to  the  farmer.  Perhaps  we  need  a  sys- 
tem of  labeling  food  packages  to  show 
the  gross  farm  return  from  the  commod- 
ities inside. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  nearly  as  com- 
plicated as  it  may  appear. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  al- 
ready calculates  the  figure  on  an  exten- 
sive list  of  commodities  by  quarters. 
Tables  appear  in  the  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation  Report.  Such 
a  report.  Including  the  last  quarter  of 
1966,  is  just  out. 

Perhaps  a  requirement  that  food  com- 
modities in  interstate  commerce  be  la- 
beled to  show  the  net  farm  value  of  the 
farm  ingredients  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  we  could  do  to  create  un- 
derstanding of  the  farm  problem,  and 
the  necessity  of  letting  farm  prices  rise 
to  decent  living  levels  for  our  producers. 

The  current  table  shows  that — If  la- 
beled— 1 -pound  loaves  of  bread  selling 
for  an  average  of  29.7-cent  price  would 
carry  a  label  indicating  that  the  net 
value  of  farm  Ingredients  was  3.7  cents. 

A  pound  of  choice  beef  marketed  at  an 
average  price  of  83.9  cents  per  pound  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1966  would  be  labeled 
to  show  that  the  farm  share— the  farm- 
ers' return — was  47.2  cents. 


A  No.  303  can  of  beets,  selling  at  aver- 
age price  of  17.4  cents,  would  bear  a  label 
showing  that  the  net  farm  return  for 
the  contents  was  1.2  cents. 

The  farmers  do  better  on  canned  com. 
A  No.  303  can  of  corn  that  sells  at  22.5 
cents  brings  the  farmer  2.7  cents.  The 
producer  gets  3.7  cents  for  the  peas  in  a 
24.7-cent  can  of  that  item,  and  he  gets 
3.3  cents  for  the  tomatoes  in  an  18.2- 
cent  can  of  tomatoes. 

The  table  shows  that  a  12-ounce  box 
of  com  flakes  selling  at  30.6  cents  con- 
tains nearly  3  cents  worth  of  corn  and 
other  farm  products — 2.9  cents  to  be 
exact. 

If  Senators  have  any  suggestions  in 
regard  to  a  labeling  bill,  or  can  suggest 
any  better  way  in  which  to  call  consumer 
attention  to  food  price  realities,  I  should 
very  much  appreciate  their  comments 
and  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  contained  in  the  current  USDA 
publication,  Marketing  and  Transporta- 
tion Situation  for  February  1967,  entitled 
Farm  Pood  Products:  Retail  Cost  and 
Farm  Value.  October-December  1968, 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


fnrm  vnl>:e  of  eauh'alent  a'tantilies  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance,  farm-retail  spread, 
farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  October- December  1966 


Product  ' 


Market  bft.sket 

Meat  products - — 

Ualry  pro<lucts - ■ 

Poultry  and  eKi?s - 

Bakery  and  cerenl  products:  • 

All  InRrediciits • 

drain 

All  fruit   and  vegetables 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh  fruits 

Fresh  vegetables - 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Fats  and  oils 

Miscellaneous  products 


Farm  equivalent 


RetaU  unit 


Farm  produce  equivalent  to  products 
bought  per  urban  wage  earner  and 
clerical-worker  household  In  l»»i(>-61. 


Beef,  Choice  grade 

Lamb,  Choice  grade .— 

Pork -     - 

Butter 

Cheese.  American  process 

Ice  cream - 

MUk,  evaporated 

Milk,  fresh: 

Home 'lellvered -.- 

Sold  in  stores 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook 

Eggs,  Grade  A.  large 

Bread,  white: 

All  ingredients 

Wheat 

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat 

Cockles,  sandwii  h 

Corn  flak  as - — - 

Flour,  white 

Apples        

Urapefruit . 

Lemons 

Oranges.  

Cahliage 

Carrots - 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce 

Onions..  

Peppers,  green 

Potatoes - 

Spinich 

Tomatoes. 

Peaches,  canned— 

Pears,  canne<l  

Beets,  canned  

Corn,  canned 

Peas,  canned.      . 

Tomatoes,  canned - 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  table 


2.25  pounds  Choice  grade  cattle. 

2.37  pounds  lamb... 

2  pounds  hogs.  

Cream  and  whole  milk 

Milk  for  .\merioan  cheese 

Cream,  milk,  and  sugar 

.Milk  for  evaporating 


4.39  pounds  Class  I  mlllc. 

do...  

1.37  pounds  broiler 

1.03  dozens  - - 


.\verage  quantities  pur- 
chased iwr  urban 
wage  earner  and 
cUrical-worker  house- 
held  in  1900-61. 


Retail  cost 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 

H  pound 

H  gallon 

14'<i-ouncecan. 


Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

0.877  pound  wheat -- 

0.708  pound  wheat - 

0..V28  pound  wheat 

2.H7  pounds  yellow  corn 

ti.S  pounds  wheat... 

1.04  pounds  apples - 

1.03  grapefruit 

1.04  pounds  lemons 

1.03  dozen  oranges 

1.08  pound  cabbage 

1.03  pounds  carrots 

l.fW  pounds  celery 

l.oy  pounds  cucumiters 

1.88  pounds  lettuce 

1.06  pounds  onions 

1.09  pounds  peppers 

10.42  pounds  potatoes 

0.71  pound  spinach 

1.18  pounds  tomatoes —     .-     .- 

1.60  pounds  California  cling  peaches,. 

1.8.5  pounds  pears  tor  canning 

1.24  pounds  liects  tor  canning 

2.495  pounds  sweet  corn. 

0.69  pounds  peas  for  canning 

1.84  pounds  tomatoes  for  canning 


HgaUon... 

do 

Pound 

Dozen 


$1,103.30 

322.  73 

198.78 

92. 69 

171.41 


Net  (arm 
value ' 


Pound 

....do 

....do 

...do 

12  ounces 

8  pounds 

Pound 

Each 

Pound 

Dozen 

Pound 

do 

do....... 

do 

Head 

Pound 

do -. 

10  pounds.. - 

10  ounces 

Pound 

No.  2^4  can.. 

do -. 

No.  303  can.. 

do 

do 


.do.. 


229.55 
110.62 
44.51 
66.11 
118.93 
40.18 
47.06 

Cent! 
83.9 
86.0 
70.2 
87.1 
44.8 
83.4 
16.8 

57.5 
51.9 
38.6 
63.4 

22.9 

29.7" 

S2.  3 

30.6 

61.4 

17.2 

15.1 

24.8 

88.1 

12.2 

15.2 

15.2 

20.1 

26.9 

13.  1 

33.0 

73.0 

29.4 

34.1 

32.3 

45.2 

17.4 

22.5 

24.7 

18.2 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Farmer's 

share 
(percent) 


$425.01 

163.20 

94.66 

62.66 

36.82 
28.45 
87.26 
34.20 
12.88 
21.32 
23.06 
11.54 
8.87 

CenU 

47.2 
48.3 
35.4 
62.0 
19.5 
36.2 
7.9 

28.7 
2.5.7 

17.7 
42.4 

3.7 

3.0 

3.5 

4.6 

«2.9 

23.2 

5.7 

2.3 

6.8 

20.7 

4.4 

4.9 

4.8 

7.8 

8.4 

18 

11.3 

2L1 

6.3 

13.0 

5 


$678.29 

189.83 

104.12 

40.03 

134.89 


172.29 
76.42 
31.63 
44.79 
95.87 
28.64 
39.09 

CenU 
36.7 
40.7 
34.8 
25.1 
25.3 
87.2 
8.9 

31.8 
28.2 
20.9 
21.  U 

19.2 


7.2 
1.2 
2.7 
3.7 
3.3 


26.2 

47.7 
27.7 
38.2 
11.8 
12.8 
18.2 
67.4 

7.8 
10  3 
10.7 
12.6 
18.5 

8.3 
21.7 
81.9 
23.1 
21.1 
26.9 
38.0 
16.2 
19.8 
21.0 
14.9 


39 
51 
48 

57 

21 
17 
2S 
31 
29 
33 
19 
39 
18 


X 

S3 
SO 
71 
44 
31 
47 

4S 

X 
46 
67 

16 
13 
12 
« 
9 


IS 

27 
23 

se 

32 
30 
37 
31 

r 

34 

29 
21 
38 

17 
It 

T 
12 
15 
18 
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o  ^Farn,  food  products:  Eelail  cos,,  farm  i-ulue  of  eounalent  auarMiessoUhy  producers    ^VpmJ.W  «»ou-.«cr,  farm-retail  spread, 
-     '^"""-'"    /  and  farmers  share  of  retail  cost,  October- December  7966— Continued 


Product  ' 


Farm  equivijent 


Retail  unit 


Retail  cost 


Net  farm 
value  * 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Farmer's 

share 
(percent; 


Oranpe  juice,  concentrate,  frozen 

French  fried  potatoes,  frozen 

Pea.s,  frozen  -- 

Beans,  navy --- 

Margarine - 

Peaiuit  butter -. - 

Palad  and  cooking  oil --■ 

Vegetal 'le  shortening 

Sugar — j 

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned 


3.42  pounds  orange? 

1.38  pounds  pot<itoe.s 

0.70  pound  peas  for  freezing - 

1  pound  .Michigan  dry  licans - 

5oylio.ins,  cottonseol,  an''  milk 

1.33  pounds  peanuts-.     

Sovbcans,  cottonseed,  aiid  corn.. 

Soybeans  and  cottonseed. 

Sugar  beets  and  cane - 

WluMt,  tomatoes,  cheese,  sugar 


6-ounce  can 

8  ounces 

1(1  ounces 

Pound 

.do 

12-ounce  jar 

Pint 

3  pounds 

5  pounds- 

loi'i-ouncecan. 


Cents 


23.2 

15.7 
20.5 
19.2 
29.5 
44.9 
40.4 
92.6 
60.9 
16.1 


Cent! 

8.6 
2.4 
3.5 

6.1 

S.  4 
14.9 

9.4 

30.0 

•21.8 

2.1 


Centt 
14.6 
13.3 
17.0 
13.1 
21.1 
30.0 
31.0 
62.6 
•  39.1 
14.0 


37 
15 
17 
32 
28 
33 
23 
32 
36 
13 


1  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.  For  eiample  m 
Jll^nn  to  the  products  listed-Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major  products  except 
ll^ni  meat '^^oducis  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork 

•"■.lll-o^'  f^m'value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in 
■^SThe  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  and  the  individual  ]vheat  products  gross 
farm  value,  by^oduct  allowance,  net  farm  value,  and  farmer  s  share  are  bused  on  the 


Tivu-kct  urice  of  wheat  received  bv  farmers  plus  the  cost  cd  the  marketing  certificate  to 
n'll^CTs     Tlt.=  cost  equ:ils  the  value  of  the  domestic  marketing  oenificale  received  bj 

^^ZSS^:^o,Zn':l^^^X'<srm.r:  no  allowattcc  made  for  pric«- 

suDPwTpavn"nTreoeived  bv  farn.ers  who  comply  with  the  Federal  feed  gram  progran,. 

I  Vet  farm  value^justed  for  Government  payments  to  product-rs  w^as  2b.b  (^rts 

farm-retat  spread  adjusted  for  Govei  nn.eni  processor  tax  was  3<,.4  cents,  farmer  s  share 


INDIANA    LAW    STUDENTS    AID 
CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  won- 
derful experiment  in  education  is  taking 
place  which  is  exciting,  imaginative,  and 
significant.  The  participants  are  the  In- 
diana University  Law  School  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests. The  beneficiaries  may  well  be 
all  Americans. 

Prof.  F.  Reed  Dickerson  has  arranged 
with  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  to  have  his  seminar  in 
legislation  at  the  law  school  develop  a 
position  paper  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  to  submit 
to  any  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  that  may  be  established  by  the 
Congress. 

This  project  cannot  help  but  be  of 
benefit  to  all  concerned.  For  the  stu- 
dents, it  will  be  an  opportunity  to  do 
legal  research  on  a  live  and  current 
problem.  For  the  Commission  that  may 
be  established,  it  will  be  a  sorely  needed 
piece  of  research  in  a  field  that  has  been 
relatively  neglected.  For  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  it  will 
be  at  the  very  least  a  background  paper 
for  use  in  developing  their  own  recom- 
mendations. 

The  15  students  Involved  and  Profes- 
sor Dickerson  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  public  service  they  are  rendering.  If 
this  project  is  successful,  it  will  encour- 
age students  and  professors  in  a  wide 
variety  of  professional  schools  to  work 
with  Government  agencies  on  current 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  students,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  the  President's  former 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
and  a  statement  of  mis.'sion  describing 
the  project  be  printed  in  the  RECORt). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

February  21,  1967. 

Prof.  P.  Reed  Dickerson. 
School  of  Law.  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind. 
Dear  Professor  Dickerson  :  I  can't  begin 
to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  that  you  are 
willing  to  allow  your  seminar  In  legislation 
at  the  Indiana  University  Law  School  to  as- 
sist the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 


Interests   In   a   very  Important   and   timely 
project. 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  has 
called  on  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  a  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety.  We  have  every  expectation  that 
such  a  Commission  will  be  established,  and 
that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  make  recom- 
mendations. The  work  of  your  seminar 
could  be  invaluable  to  us  in  preparing  our 
recommendations.  In  any  event,  I  would 
plan  to  turn  over  to  the  Safety  Commission 
the  document  being  prepared  by  your  stu- 
dents. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  Committee  and  the 
Indiana  School  of  Law  cannot  but  be  of  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  I  eagerly  await  your  final 
product.  My  thanks  to  you  and  your  stu- 
dents for  participating  In  this  worthwhile 
innovation. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

B777  Seminar  in  Legislation 
Mr.  Dickerson. 

Altman,  Jerry  Dean,  809  E.  Hunter  Ave., 
Apt.  2,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Andrews,  Kenneth  Lee,  706  E.  University 
Ave.,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Baken,  Alan,  3315  Longvlew  Ave.,  Apt.  35, 
Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Bloom,  Lewis   Elliott.   Campus  View  Hse., 
Apt  828.  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Bussell,  Donald  Dee,  423  E.  4th  St.,  Bloom- 
lngton. Indiana. 

Eskrldge.  James  Hubbard,  323  S.  Grant  St., 
Apt    1.  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Fchr.  Michael,  Walnut  Grove  Trailer  Ct., 
No.  150.  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Gowdy,  Robert,  Hepburn  Apt.,  Rm.  C-U3, 
Blcwmington.  Indiana. 

Hawk.  Robert,  2110  N.  Walnut  St.,  Bloom- 
lngton. Indiana. 

Kixmiller,     Robert.     Hepbvurn     Apt.,     Rm. 
C-111,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Lewis.  Donald,   305   E.  Vermilya,  Tennells 
Trailer  Ct.   Lot  U,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Meredith.   Roger   Lynn.    llOSi/j    S.   Lincoln 
St    B'.oomif.eton,  Indiana. 

Murphy,    Edw.ard.    414    S.    Henderson    St.. 
Apt  7.  Bloomlngton.  Indiana. 

Stanley,    Kelly.    508    S.    Pess    Ave.,   Apt.    9, 
Bloomlngton.  Indiana. 

Wilks.    John,    510   E.   Smith   Ave.,   Apt.    1, 
Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Statement  of  Mission 
The  mission  of  the  Seminar  In  Legislation 
Is  to  develop  a  position  paper  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  to 


submit  to  any  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety,  which  may  be  established  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  33. 

The  focus  of  the  p-iper  will  be  'house- 
hold products"  other  than  those  excepted  by 
section  6  of  the  Resolution.  These  are  de- 
fined very  broadly  as  "products  customarily 
produced'  or  cUstributed  for  sale  through  re- 
tall  sales  agencies  or  instrumentahties  for 
use  by  a  consumer  or  any  member  of  liis 
family."  This  Includes  all  consumer  prod- 
ucts except  those  regulated  under  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
the  Federal  Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  cr 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver- 
tising Act.  However,  products  regulated  un- 
der the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  are  Included, 
even  though  that  Act  Is  listed  in  the  ctirrent 
text  of  section  6. 

The  first  objective  is  to  discover  and  de- 
fine the  areas  within  which  household  prod- 
ucts carry  unreasonable  hazards  of  physical 
harm,  and  to  develop  criteria  for  determin- 
ing whether  such  a  product  or  group  of  prod- 
ucts is  sufficiently  hazardous  to  warrant  leg- 
islative Intervention.  This  involves  consid- 
ering not  only  the  seriousness  of  the  threat- 
ened injury  and  its  incidence,  but  also  the 
degree  of  consumer  vulnerabiUty.  Hazards 
that  affect  only  property  or  convenience  need 
not  be  considered 

The  second  obiective  is  to  develop  criteria 
for  selecting  the  most  feasible  approaches 
and  sanctions  In  tho.<=e  Instances  In  which 
legislative  intervention  appears  to  be  called 
for.  Feasibilltv  Includes  such  factors  as  cost 
and  Inconvenience  to  the  Industry  con- 
cerned, the  need  to  make  the  product  avail- 
able, and  the  source  of  the  hazard,  that  Is, 
whether  it  results  from  faulty  design  or 
faultv  construction. 

The  third  objectli'e  is  to  study  in  detail 
the  more  important  household  products  or 
groups  of  household  products.  Presumably, 
these  will  be  products  involving  serious  phys- 
ical hazards  of  high  incidence  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  consumer  Is  highly  vul- 
nerable. Each  study  should  cover  the  kinds 
of  hazards  involved,  their  seriousness,  and 
their  incidence;  application  of  the  criteria 
for  legiF'.atlve  intervention;  and  application 
of  the  criteria  for  selecting  the  most  appro- 
priate approaches  and  sanctions  In  prefer- 
ence to  their  reasonable  alternatives.  Where 
specific  legislative  action  seems  called  for, 
the  paper  should  Include  drafts  of  recom- 
mended legislation. 

The  position  paper  should  include  a  back- 
ground statement.  Its  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations should  be  supported  by  ade- 
quate facts  and  rational  explanation.  This 
will  require  inventorying  and  evaluating  ex- 
isting consumer  protections. 
March  1,  1967. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  consular 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  together  with  a  proto- 
col relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on 
June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
convention. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  one  who,  as  a  vice 
consul  for  six  years,  has  probably  had 
the  most  personal  experience  as  to  why 
the  Consular  Convention  should  be  rati- 
fied, I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  take 
favorable  action. 

I  can  well  remember  being  stationed 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Bratislava 
and  establishing  the  consulate  general 
there.  I  recall  the  frustration  I  felt 
when  an  American  citizen  was  arrested, 
held  In  jail,  and  brutally  maltreated 
while  I  was  denied  admittance  to  see 
him.  And  here  I  must  add  the  Impor- 
tance to  a  prii^oner  of  some  friendly  out- 
side contact  In  order  to  provide  at  least 
some  source  of  Inner  strength  to  a  man 
who  has  been  beaten  and  maltreated  to 
make  him  Implicate  himself  and  others 
to  the  effect — in  this  case  utterly  false — 
that  he  was  engaging  in  espionage  for 
his  own  Government. 

I  also  well  remember,  too,  when  we 
provided  sanctuary  for  a  Jewish  em- 
ployee during  a  minor  pwgrom.  Since  a 
consulate  does  not  enjoy  any  kind  of 
Immunity,  we  sought  to  secure  this  im- 
munity and  give  sanctuary  by  putting  up 
the  sign  "Consular  Archives"  on  our  door. 
We  adopted  the  same  device  another  time 
when  an  employee  of  our  consulate  gen- 
eral, who  had  been  cruelly  beaten  in  an 
effort  to  implicate  me  and  others,  was 
released  to  us  a  sour,  spiritless,  listless 
physical  wreck.  When,  after  a  few  days, 
it  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  picked 
up  and  abused  again,  we  Invited  him  to 
stay  within  our  building.  And  again  we 
had  to  use  the  device  of  putting  up  the 
"Consular  Archives"  sign  on  our  door. 
This  would  not  have  been  necessary  If 
we  had  had  a  convention  of  this  sort, 
since  article  19  states  that — 

Consular  offlcer.s  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state  In 
matters  relating  to  their  official  activity. 

The  same  applies  to  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment,  If  they  are  na- 
tionals of  the  sending  state. 

When  It  comes  to  great  numbers  of 
traveling  Americans,  too,  who  want  help 
and  protection,  we  obviously  should  not 
fall  them. 

There  Is  the  argument  against  rati- 
fication that  this  convention  might  in- 
crease espionage  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  believe  this  argument  valid.  In 
the  first  place,  the  United  States  la  an 


open  society  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
closed  one.  Accordingly,  a  Soviet  Union 
tourist  in  the  United  States  can  photo- 
graph, see.  and  report  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  things;  for  similar  activity  in  the 
Soviet  Union  an  American  citizen  would 
be  arrested.  I  have  myself  undergone 
this  experience,  having  been  arrested 
three  times  by  Communist  ofiBclals  be- 
hind the  curtain  for  actions  that  would 
not  have  raised  an  eyebrow  in  our  own 
country.  Actually,  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  Is  sauce  for  the  gander  and  the 
argument  that  this  convention  increases 
the  opportunity  for  Soviet  espionage  In 
the  United  States  can  also  be  taken  the 
other  way  in  that  it  increases  such  op- 
portunities for  the  United  States  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  And,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
much  harder  to  secure  information  in  a 
closed  society  like  the  Soviet  Union  than 
it  is  in  an  open  one  like  oiu-s.  I  am  sure 
we  would  all  agree  that  our  consulates 
provide  Information  to  our  Government 
just  as  do  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
their  Government. 

In  this  regard  I  would  imagine  that 
the  emotions  of  Gen.  Vladimir  Yefimo- 
vlch  Semichastny,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
opposite  number  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
must  be  .similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Hoover 
in  connection  with  the  ratification  of  tliis 
convention. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  espionage  then 
It  is  a  "wash"  transaction,  but  with  the 
edge  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
general  national  interest  viewpoint — the 
protection  of  our  citizens,  and  from  a 
viewpoint  of  eroding  the  Communist 
monolithic  structure,  the  ratification  of 
this  convention  can  serve  our  country 
very  well. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   STATEMENTS   ON    FOREIGN    AND 
DOMESTIC    AITAIRS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  transcript  of  President  John- 
son's news  conference  on  foreign  and 
domestic  matters,  excerpts  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage relative  to  this  matter,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  speech  to  editorial  writers  in 
New  York  City  relevant  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3,   1967] 

Transcript  of  the  President's  News  Con- 
ference ON  Foreign  and  Domestic  Matters 
opening  statement 

Good  afternoon  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  statement 
about  the  consular  convention  that's  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Senate  and  I 
should  like  to  say  very  briefly  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  proposed  convention  with  the  TJ.S.S.R. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  Is  very  much  In  our  national  in- 
terest. I  feel  tlilfl  way  for  two  principal 
reasons: 

First  we  need  this  treaty  to  protect  the 
18,000  American  citizens  who  each  year  travel 
from  this  country  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  convention  requires  immediate  notifi- 
cation to  us  whenever  an  American  citizen  is 
arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  Insures 
our  right  to  visit  that  citizen  within  four 
days  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  desirable. 

We  think  that  we  need  these  rights  to  help 
protect  American  citizens.  These  are  rights 
which  the  Soviet  cltlzena  already  have  who 


travel  in  this  country  because  they  are  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution. 

Second,  the  convention  does  not  require 
the  opening  of  consulates  In  this  country  or 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does  provide  that 
should  any  such  consulates  be  opened,  the 
officials  would  have  diplomatic  Immunity. 

The  Secretary  of  State  informs  me  that 
no  negotiations  for  consulates  are  under  way, 
and  that  the  most  that  he  can  envision  in 
the  foreseeable  future  is  the  opening  of  one 
consulate  in  each  country  to  be  manned  by 
from  10  to  15  people. 

There  are  presently  452  Soviet  officials  in 
the  United  States  that  have  diplomatic  im- 
munity. So  If  an  additional  consulate  were 
opened,  and  if  another  10  were  added  to  the 
452,  Mr.  Hoover  has  assured  me  that  this 
small  incrennent  would  raise  no  problniM 
which  the  F.  B.  I.  cannot  effectively  and  effl- 
clently  deal  with. 

In  short,  1  think  we  very  much  need  tliis 
convention  to  protect  American  interests,  to 
protect  American  citizens  abroad.  And  in 
my  Judgment,  It  raises  no  problems  with 
respect  *o  our  national  security. 

Therefore,  I  hope  ■  ery  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  wisdom,  after  full  debate,  will  see 
fit  to  raUfy  it. 

iProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  U,  1987) 

State  of  the  Union   Message  Excerpts. 

January   10,   1967 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  also  in  transition.  We 
have  avoided  both  the  acts  and  the  nietorlc 
of  the  cold  war.  When  we  h.ive  differed  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  tried  to  differ 
quietly  and  with  courtesy.  Our  objective  Is 
not  to  continue  the  cold  war,  but  to  end  It. 

We  have: 

Signed  an  agreement  at  the  United  Nations 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space; 

Agreed  to  open  direct  air  flights  with  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Removed  more  than  four-hundred  non- 
Btragetlc  items  from  export  control; 

Determined  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
can  allow  commercial  credits  to  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  as  well 
as  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia; 

Entered  into  a  cultural  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  another  two  years: 

Agreed  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  to  up- 
grade our  legations  to  embassies;  and 

Started  discussions  with  International 
agencies  on  ways  of  increasing  contacts  with 
Eastern  European  coiuitries. 

This  Administration  has  taken  these  steps 
even  as  duty  compelled  us  to  fultill  and  ex- 
ecute oiu:  treaty  obligations  throughout  the 
world. 

I  ask  and  urge  the  Congress  to  help  our 
foreign  and  commercial  trade  policies  by 
passing  an  East-West  Trade  BUI  and  ap- 
proving our  consular  convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Excerpt  From  Speech  or  President  Johnson 

TO  THE  National  Conference  of  Editorlu, 

Writers  in   New   York   City   on  Fbidat. 

October  7.  1966 

healing  the  wound 

nn.  One  great  goal  of  a  united  West  Is  to 
heal  the  wound  In  Europe  which  now  cuts 
East  from  West  and  brother  from  brother. 

That  division  must  be  healed  peacefully. 
It  must  be  healed  with  the  consent  of  East- 
em  European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  will  happen  only  as  East  and  West  suc- 
ceed In  building  a  surer  foundation  of  mu- 
tual trust. 

Nothing  Is  more  important  for  peace.  We 
must  improve  the  East-West  environment  In 
order  to  achieve  the  unification  of  Germany 
In  the  context  of  a  larger,  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous Europe. 

Our  task  Is  to  achieve  a  reconciliation  with 
the  East— a  shift  from  the  narrow  concept  of 
coexistence  to  the  broader  vision  of  peaceful 
engagement. 
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Americans  are  prepared  to  do  their  part. 
Onder  the  last  four  Presidents  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  same. 
Where  necessary,  we  shall  defend  freedom; 
where  possible  we  shall  work  with  the  East 
to  buUd  a  lasting  peace. 

MUST    INTENSIFY    EFFORTS 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  our  diflferences  on 
Viet  Nam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring ail  opportunities.  We  want  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  shall  go 
step  by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  advance. 

Let  us — both  Americans  and  Europeans — 
intensify  our  efforts. 

We  seek  healthy  economic  and  cultural  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  states. 

I  am  asking  for  early  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  U.S. -Soviet  Union  Consular 
.Agreement. 

We  intend  to  press  for  legislative  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which  could 
extend  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment 
to  European  Communist  states. 

NEW    STEPS 

And  I  am  today  announcing  these  new 
steps : 

—We  will  reduce  export  controls  on  East- 
West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  items; 

—I  have  today  signed  a  determination 
that  will  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
guarantee  commercial  credits  to  four  addi- 
tional Eastern  European  countries — Poland. 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia.  This 
Is  good  business.  And  it  will  help  tis  build 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe. 

—The  secretary  of  state  is  reviewing  the 
possibility  of  easing  the  btirden  of  Polish 
debts  to  the  United  States  through  expendi- 
tures of  our  Polish  currency  holdings  which 
would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

—The  Export-Import  Bank  is  prepared  to 
finance  American  exports  for  the  Soviet- 
Italian  Plat  auto  plant. 

—We  are  negotiating  a  civil  air  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  will  facilitate 
tourism  in  both  directions. 

-This  summer  the  American  government 
took  additional  steps  to  liberalize  travel  to 
Communist  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
We  Intend  to  liberalize  these  rules  still 
further. 

—In  these  past  weeks  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  begun  to  ex- 
change cloud  photographs  taken  from 
weather  satellites. 

REMOVING  BOEDER  DISPOTES 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  ties  with 
the  East  will  be  strengthened — by  the  United 
States  and  by  other  Atlantic  nations. 

.\greement  on  a  broad  policy  to  this  end 
should  be  sought  In  existing  Atlantic 
organs. 

The  principles  which  should  govern  East- 
West  relations  are  now  being  discussed  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  OECD  can  also  play  an  Important  part 
In  trade  and  contacts  with  the  East.  The 
Western  nations  can  there  explore  ways  of 
Inviting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern 
European  countries  to  cooperate  in  tasks  of 
common  interest  and  common  benefit. 

Hand-in-hand  with  these  steps  to  increase 
East-West  ties  must  go  measures  to  remove 
territorial  and  border  disputes  as  a  source 
of  friction  in  Europe.  The  Atlantic  nations 
oppose  the  use  of  force  to  change  existing 
frontiers. 

The  maintenance  of  old  enmities  is  not  In 
anyone's  Interest.  Our  aim  Is  a  true  Euro- 
pean reconciliation.  We  must  make  this 
clear  to  the  East. 

Further,  It  is  our  policy  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  national  nuclear  programs — In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere. 


SOVIET   TROOP    CUTBACKS 

That  is  why  we  shall  persevere  in  efforts 
to  reach  an  agreement  banning  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  seek  a  stable  military  situation  In 
Europe — one  in  which  tensions  can  be  low- 
ered. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  play  its  part  In  effective  Western 
deterrence.  To  weaken  that  deterrence  might 
create  temptations  and  endanger  peace. 

The  Atlantic  allies  will  continue  together 
to  study  what  strength  NATO  needs,  In  light 
of  changing  technology  and  the  current 
threat. 

Reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In  Central 
Europe  would,  of  course,  affect  the  extent  of 

the  threat. 

If  changing  circumstances  should  lead  to  a 
gradual  and  balanced  revision  in  force  levels 
on  both  sides,  the  revision  could— together 
with  the  other  steps  that  I  have  mentioned— 
help  gradually  to  shape  a  new  political  en- 
vironment. 

A     LONG     PROCESS 

The  building  of  true  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Europe  will  be  a  long  process. 

The  bonds  between  the  United  States  and 
its  Atlantic  partners  provide  the  strength 
on  which  the  world's  security  depends.  Our 
interdependence  Is  complete. 

Our  goal,  In  Europe  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
Just  and  secure  peace.  It  can  most  surely 
be  achieved  by  common  action.  To  this  end, 
I  pledge  America's  best  efforts: 

to  achieve  new  thrust  for  the  Alliance; 

—to  support  movement  toward  Western 
European  unity; 

—and  to  bring  about  a  far-reaching  im- 
provement in  relations  between  East  and 
West. 

Our  object  is  to  end  the  bitter  legacy  of 

World  War  II. 

Success  will  bring  the  day  closer  when  we 
have  fully  secured  the  peace  In  Europe,  and 
in  the  world. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  2:30  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2:30  o'clock  p.m.,  the 

.same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair). 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President,   I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  „, 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .J     i    -,      , 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex,  D,  88th 
Cong..  2d  sess.), 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  a  discussion  over 


whether  to  give  its  "advice  and  consent" 
that  the  President  enter  into  a  consular 
convention  or  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  the  technical  subject 
before  us. 

In  reality,  however,  we  are  debating 
and  considering  a  larger  series  of  related 
proposals  going  far  beyond  a  document 
which  seeks  to  establish  ground  rules  for 
such  consulates  as  may  be  established 
in  the  respective  countries  by  authority 
which  resides  in  sources  other  than  this 
treaty. 

This  series  of  proposals  includes  many 
aspects  of  our  foreign  and  commercial 
trade  policies  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  them  are  an  East-West  trade  bill ; 
a  civil  air  agreement  for  dii-ect  air  flights 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States;  virtual  abolition  of  export  con- 
trols on  East-West  trade  on  several  hun- 
dreds of  so-called  nonstiategic  items; 
extending  and  guaranteeing  credits  to 
several  East  European  Communist  coun- 
tries; financing  American  exports  for  the 
Soviet-Italian  Fiat  auto  plant  to  be  con- 
structed in  Russia. 

Further  treaties  are  also  contemplated 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
.states,  such  as  peaceful  uses  of  space 
activities  and  space  mechanisms,  the 
nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  disarmament. 

This  wider  scope  of  major,  radical 
changes  in  our  foreign  policy  and  inter- 
national relations  has  been  spelled  out  in 
detail  by  the  President  a  number  of 
times. 

First,  perhaps,  in  this  package  form, 
where  it  received  its  widest  publicity, 
was  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
in  October  1966, 

Then  there  was  reference  to  it  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  third  source  was  a  number  of  oc- 
casions in  news  conferences  in  less 
formal  ways  when  the  President  referred 
to  the  process  of  building  bridges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Another  source  for  detailing  and  out- 
lining the  package,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  has  been  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

No  one  has  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  or  else- 
where, that  we  are  engaged  in  a  series 
of  related  subjects  which  deal  with 
fundamental  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Senator  that 
the  Congress,  and  especially  the  Senate, 
should  not  act  on  this  program  in  a 
fragmentary  way.  A  piecemeal  treat- 
ment does  not  befit  a  subject  of  this 
importance, 

Tliis  debate,  in  its  overall  aspects,  is 
not  between  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  consular  treaty.  It  is.  and  should 
be,  rather,  a  debate  between  those  who 
favor  building  bridges  between  East  and 
West  and  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  those  who  oppose 
building  bridges  at  this  time. 

Advocates  of  the  Consular  Treaty  are 
heard  to  say  and  to  repeat  frequently 
that  the  reason  for  their  desire  to  ratify 
it  is  that  they  want  to  end  the  cold  war. 
and  no  progress  can  be  made  toward  this 
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goal  if  we  persist  In  a  hostile,  suspicious, 
adverse  posture  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hence,  it  is  arsued  by  the  proponents 
that  if  this  treaty  will  result  in  even  a 
small  gain  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace,  it  should  be  ratified. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  who 
more  fervently  or  more  earnestly  wishes 
an  end  of  the  cold  war  than  this  speaker. 
But  to  base  action  on  hopes  and  prayers 
for  peace  or  for  termination  of  the  cold 
war  without  further  inquiry  is  a  case  of 
hopeless  and  harmful  wishful  thinking. 

It  takes  action  by  two  great  nations  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  cold  war.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  the  President, 
because  of  his  inability  to  get  the  enemy 
in  our  Vietnam  war  even  to  agree  to 
sit  down  and  talk  about  peace.  Good- 
ness knows  he  has  tried  for  a  long  time, 
and  persistently,  to  bring  about  that  re- 
sult. 

Approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  would  endow  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  new  prestige  and  added 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  would  cause  dismay  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  nations  and  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  Including  millions  of 
Americans. 

Before  taking  this  step,  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  determine  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  Soviet  Union's  making  some 
small  effort  which  could  be  considered 
effective  to  bring  the  cold  war  to  an  end, 
or  even  slow  it  down  a  little,  or  ameli- 
orate it  to  some  degree. 

The  record,  however,  plainly  shows 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  any 
promise  to  seek  such  a  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressed  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  in  New 
York  City  on  October  7  of  last  year. 
There  were  three  principal  sections  to  his 
speech.  The  third  part  bore  upon  the 
subject  of  strengthening  ties  with  the 
East,  "to  quicken  progress  in  East-West 
relations." 

It  was  there  that  President  Johnson 
first  set  out,  in  comprehensive  fashion, 
his  program  of  bridge -building  fi'om  the 
United  Stdtes  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  a,sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
for  October  10.  1966.  as  found  on  page 
1426  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  us — both  Americans  and  Europeans — 
Intensify  our  efforts. 

We  seek  healthy  economic  and  cultural 
relations  with  the  Communist  states. 

I  am  asking  lor  early  Congressional  action 
on  the  US. -Soviet  consular  agreement. 

We  Intend  to  press  for  legislative  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which  could 
extend  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment 
to  European  Communist  states. 

And  I  am  today  announcing  these  new 
steps: 

We  will  reduce  export  controls  on  East- 
West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strLiteglc  Items; 

I  have  today  signed  a  determination  that 
will  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  guar- 
antee commercial  credits  to  four  additional 
Eastern  European  countries- — Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia.     This  Is 


good  business.  And  It  will  help  \is  build 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  reviewing  the 
possibility  of  easing  the  burden  of  Polish 
debts  to  the  U.S.  through  expenditures  of  our 
Polish  currency  holdings  which  would  be 
mutually  beneficial   to  both  countries. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
finance  American  exports  for  the  Soviet- 
Italian  FIAT  auto  plant. 

We  are  negotiating  a  civil  air  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  will  facilitate 
tourism  In  both  directions. 

This  summer  the  American  Government 
took  additional  steps  to  liberalize  travel  to 
Communist  countries  In  Europe  and  Asia. 
We  Intend  to  liberalize  these  rules  still 
further. 

In  these  past  weeks  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  begun  to  exchange 
cloud  photographs  taken  from  weather  sat- 
ellites. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  ties  with 
the  East  will  be  strengthened — by  the  U.S. 
and  by  other  Atlantic  nations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  passage  referred 
to,  Mr.  President,  includes  those  related 
subjects  which  I  believe  to  be  a  part  of 
the  entire  package  of  proposals  which 
deal  with  a  major  and  radical  change  in 
oiu-  foreign  policy,  particularly  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  speech  was  the 
President's  bid  to  help  end  the  cold  war. 

The  gesture  is  a  good  one.  How  was  it 
received  by  the  one  other  nation  whose 
cooperation  and  acceptance  of  such  a 
bid,  or  even  consideration  of  such  a  bid, 
is  necessary? 

There  was  quick  response;  not  from 
the  Soviet  Union  government  channels, 
Mr.  President,  but  from  a  higher  author- 
ity, the  Communist  Party  which  Is  the 
real  ruler  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
formal  government  channels  are  only  a 
part  of  the  organization  through  which 
the  party  rules  the  nation. 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  16, 
1966,  reported  the  remarks  of  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
leader,  as  made  in  a  Moscow  speech  at  a 
So\'iet-Polish  friendship  meeting.  I 
shall  quote  pertinent  parts  of  that  news 
story.    The  article  begins : 

Moscow,  Oct.  15. — Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  leader,  rebuffed 
today  as  "a  strange  and  persistent  delusion" 
the  hope  expressed  by  President  Johnson 
that  closer  Soviet-United  States  cooperation 
was  possible  despite  tensions  over  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  and  end  Its  "aggression"  be- 
fore relations  can  be  Improved,  the  Soviet 
leader  declared. 

So,  in  response  to  President  Johnson's 
list  of  proposals  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  connection  with 
the  cold  war,  which  has  existed  now  for 
some  20  years,  there  was  an  outright 
rejection  of  any  possibility  of  progress  in 
that  direction  without  accepting  what 
the  Soviet  Union  lays  down  as  a  prior 
necessity— the  stopping  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  ending  of 
aggression  by  the  U.S.  forces  in  that 
land. 

Another  portion  of  the  news  story 
reads  as  follows: 

In  his  rejection  of  Mr.  Johnson's  appeal 
for  steps  to  Improve  relations,  Mr.  Brezhnev 
said: 

"We  have  declared  many  times  that  If  the 
United    States    wants    to   develop    mutually 


beneficial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
In  principle,  we  also  would  like  this — then 
It  Is  necessary  to  clear  major  obstacles  from 
the  path.  The  piratical  bombing  attaclu 
against  a  socialist  country,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  must  be  halted  and  the 
aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  people 
stopped." 

Mr.  Brezhnev  added  as  a  further  condl- 
tlon: 

"The  sovereignty  and  territorial  Inviolabil- 
ity of  other  countries  must  be  respected,  not 
Just  In  words  but  In  deeds." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred,  entitled  "Soviet  Calls 
United  States  'Deluded'  in  Hope  for  New 
Ties  Now,"  written  by  Raymond  H.  An- 
derson and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  16,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16.  1966] 
Soviet  Calls  U.S.  Deluded  in  Hope  rot 
New  Ties  Now — Brezhnev  Rebuffs  John- 
son's Bid  for  Cooperation  While  Vietnam 
War  Goes  On — Bloc  Parley  Expected— 
East  Europe's  Leaders  Said  To  Plan  a  Co- 
ordination or  Harder  Line  on  China 

(By  Raymond  H.  Anderson) 
Moscow,  Oct.  15. — Leonid  J.  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  leader,  rebuffed  to- 
day as  "a  strange  and  persistent  delusion" 
the  hope  expressed  by  President  Johnson 
that  closer  Soviet-United  States  cooperation 
was  possible  despite  tensions  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  and  end  its  "aggression"  be- 
fore relations  can  be  improved,  the  Soviet 
leader  declared. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  rejection  was  the  first  pub- 
lic statement  by  the  Kremlin  leadership  in 
response  to  Mr.  Johnson's  appeal,  made  In  ft 
speech  In  New  York  eight  days  ago.  Pravda, 
the  Communist  party  newspaper.  Indicated 
last  Sunday  that  the  ending  of  the  bombing 
raids  was  Moscow's  major  preliminary  condi- 
tion for  any  favorable  responses  to  the  Presi- 
dent's overture. 

The  rebuff  to  President  Johnson,  made  In 
a  speech  at  a  Soviet-Polish  friendship  meet- 
ing, came  amid  Indication  of  an  impending 
gathering  of  Soviet-bloc  leaders  here.  Ac- 
cording to  East  European  sources,  the  meet- 
ing would  discuss  steps  to  coordinate  harder 
policy  against  China,  which  Is  being  de- 
nounced for  obstructing  Sovlet-bloc  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam. 

others  due  in  few  days 

The  two  visiting  Polish  leaders.  Vladyslaw 
Gomulka.  the  party  chief,  and  Premier  Josef 
Cyranklewlcz.  are  delaying  their  return  to 
Warsaw.  Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  re- 
ported that  Janos  Kadar,  the  Hungarian 
party  chief,  was  enroute  to  Moscow  with 
Premier  Gyula  Kallal  and  other  Hungarian 
officials. 

The  leaders  of  East  Germany,  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  are  said  to  be 
planning  to  come  to  Moscow  within  a  few 
days. 

Besides  discussing  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  result  of  China's 
attitudes,  the  leaders  are  expected  to  deal 
with  President  Johnson's  overtures  for  an 
East-West  reconciliation. 

In  his  rejection  of  Mr.  Johnson's  appeal 
for  steps  to  Improve  relations.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
said: 

"We  have  declared  many  times  that  if  the 
United  States  wants  to  develop  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
In  principle,  we  also  would  like  this— then  it 
Is  necessary  to  clear  major  obstacles  from 
the    path.     The    piratical    bombing   attacks 
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against  a  socialist  country,  the  Democratic 
^public  of  Vietnam,  must  be  halted  and 
the  aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  people 

BtOppGd  " 

Mr.  Brezhnev  added  as  a  further  condition: 

"The  sovereignty  and  territorial  inviolabil- 
ity of  other  countries  must  be  respected,  not 
just  in  words,  but  in  deeds." 

Mr.  Gomulka  also  spoke  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  In  the  Kremlin's  Palace  of 
Congresses. 

He  assailed  the  United  States  Intervention 
m  the  Vietnamese  war  and  echoed  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  declaration  that  Improved  United 
States  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  were 
impossible  while  the  war  continued. 

"An  unconditional  end  of  the  bombing  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  by 
American  aircraft  must  be  the  primary  pre- 
liminary condition  for  embarking  on  the 
path  of  seeking  a  political  solution  of  the 
Vietnam  problem,"  the  Polish  leader  con- 
tinued. 

Commenting  Thursday  on  the  demand  for 
an  end  of  the  bombing  raids.  President  John- 
son said:  "If  the  aggressor  will  pause,  we  will 
pause." 

CHINESE     POLICY     ASSAILED 

Both  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Gormulka 
criticized  China's  refusal  to  Join  In  united 
Communist  action  to  support  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Peking's  obstructionism  on  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  leader  declared,  evokes  "bitter  regrets 
and  stern  condemnation"  from  Communist 
nations,  especially  because  China,  "is  the  only 
socialist  nation  having  a  common  border 
with  Vietnam." 

China,  competing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  leadership  of  the  Communist  movement, 
18  said  to  hamper  rail  deliveries  of  Soviet- 
bloc  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  The  Chinese 
have  termed  Moscow's  assistance  as  Insig- 
nificant and  asserted  that  It  was  mainly  In- 
tended to  mask  a  Moscow-Washington  "plot" 
to  settle  the  Vietnamese  war  through  nego- 
tiations. 

The  denunciation  of  Peking's  policies  to- 
day followed  a  warning  Thursday  by  Premier 
Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  that  "a  decisive  rebuff" 
must  be  given  to  the  Chinese  leadership  by 
the  world's  Communists. 

The  coming  meeting  of  Sovlet-bloc  leaders 
U  expected  to  discuss  the  form  that  such 
a  rebuff  should  take. 

In  his  attack  on  the  Chinese  leadership, 
Mr.  Brezhnev  declared  that  Communists 
would  be  hypocrites  If  they  failed  to  de- 
nounce Peking's  "splitting"  policies,  Its  ob- 
Btructlve  tactics  on  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
the  so-called  "cultural  revolution,"  which  is 
seeking  to  oust  all  foreign  Influence  In  China 
and  glorify  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  party  leader. 

"These  policies,  these  actions  can  only  dis- 
credit, socialism  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
confuse  them."  Mr.  Brezhnev  said.  "The  pol- 
icies clearly  are  helpful  to  the  imperialists. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  their  propa- 
ganda seizes  upon  the  events  taking  place  In 
China." 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  in  view  of  this  emphatic  and 
almost  instantaneous  response  to  the 
"building  bridges"  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  October  of  1966,  the  outlook  Is 
not  very  bright  for  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  in  any  way  to  lessen  tensions 
between  these  two  nations.  In  fact.  It 
is  nonexistent.    The  idea  is  rejected. 

I  wonder  sometimes  if  those  who  say 
"We  want  to  end  the  cold  war,  and  there- 
fore we  will  do  anything  the  enemy  asks, 
virtually,  to  gain  that  end."  would  in- 
clude the  cessation  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  and  the  ending  of  aggression,  as 
it  is  viewed  by  the  Russians  and  by  the 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Vietnam.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  parallel  there  to  the  Ideas 


and  wishes  of  those  who  say,  "We  want 
to  end  the  hostiUties  in  Vietnam."  and 
who  would  be  willing  to  do  so  at  the  price 
of  complying  with  and  abiding  by  the 
conditions  which  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  North  Vietnamese  would  dictate. 
More  recent  affirmations  in  this  gen- 
eral area  are  to  be  found  in  declarations 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  in  connection  with 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
great  October  Revolution  of  1917. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  has  to  do  with 
the  groundwork  for  any  lessening  of  ten- 
sions and  the  minimum  chance— in  fact, 
the  nonexisting  probability— of  such  les- 
sening of  tensions  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  has  declared  and  what 
it  has  said. 

However,  there  is  another  class  of 
arguments  and  reasons  and  sources  to 
which  we  can  repair  if  we  want  to  ex- 
amine the  matter  of  deeds  on  their  part. 
They  have  been  mentioned  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  during  the  course  of  the 
current  debate. 

Among  those  is  the  fact  that  with  in- 
creasing degree  and  quantity  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  furnishing  war  material 
and  supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
is  present  in  the  Chamber,  made  a  splen- 
did statement  and  a  detailed  documen- 
tation of  that  a  few  days  ago.  This 
includes  virtually  all  of  the  sophisti- 
cated weapons  going  there  in  more  recent 
days,  including  the  military  helicopters, 
which  are  perhaps  as  good  as  our  best 
helicopters.  It  includes  the  surface-to- 
air  missiles  and  a  lot  of  other  material, 
ai-mament  as  well  as  ammunition,  petro- 
leum, and  a  host  of  other  things. 

Mr.  President,  recently  this  Senator 
urged  the  Senate  to  insist  that  consider- 
ation of  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  be  deferred  until  all  of 
those  measures  affecting  our  relations 
with  the  Communist  bloc  nations  have 
received  careful  consideration  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner;  that  is,  consideration 
of  all  of  the  parts  of  this  major  policy 
change  as  one  complete  package.  This 
course  is  urged  as  a  necessary  alternative 
to  the  administration's  present  piece- 
meal, pig-in-a-poke  approach. 

That  the  Consular  Treaty  is  one  of 
the  major  bricks  in  the  design  of  the 
East-West  bridge  builders  carmot  be  de- 
nied. If  it  is  ratified  by  this  body,  then 
we  will  be  given  another  piece,  the  Open 
Space  Treaty.  If  we  approve  this  treaty, 
then  in  the  administration's  logic,  we 
surely  could  not  reject  the  East-West 
trade  legislation. 

If  we  accede  to  this  course,  we  will 
have  worked  a  major  change  in  our  for- 
eign policy  posture  without  ever  having 
the  opportunity  to  assess  the  effects  of 
the  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Com- 
monsense  dictates  that  this  is  not  a 
prudent  course  to  follow  in  a  matter  of 
this  importance. 

What  I  am  urging  is  not  blind  obstruc- 
tionism. All  that  is  asked  Is  that  if  we 
are  to  consider  a  detente  with  the  Com- 
munists. Let  us  carefully  examine  all 
facets  of  the  question  In  a  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  first  premise  in  this  dialog,  and 
the  one  on  which  all  others  must  stand 


or  faU,  Is  the  beUef  in  some  quarters  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  "new"  Commimist. 
The  administration  has  asked  us  to  con- 
cede this  point  as  though  it  were  a  tru- 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  argue  that  this 
point  can  be  legitimately  contested. 

It  is  a  midwestem  belief  that  if  you  are 
going  to  buy  a  horse,  you  must  look  at 
the  animal.  In  seeking  Information  re- 
garding the  transaction  you  "get  it  from 
the  horse's  mouth."  In  dealing  with  the 
Communists,  we  might  prontably  look  to 
both  their  internal  writings  and  their 
actions  based  on  these  words. 

This  consideration  of  the  changing 
nature  of  communism  is  crucial  in  deter- 
mining our  relations  with  the  whole 
Communist-controlled  world.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  we  should,  as  one  KremUnolo- 
gist,  former  Ambassador  George  Ken- 
non,  asserted  recently: 

Think  about  Russia  as  simply  another 
great  power,  with  Its  own  Interests  and  con- 
cerns, often  necessarily  In  conflict  with  our 
own.  but  not  tragically  so— a  power  different 
m  many  respects,  but  perhaps  no  longer  In 
essential  ones  from  what  Russia  would  have 
been,  had  there  been  no  Communist  Revolu- 
tion in  that  country  50  years  ago. 

Or  is  this  opinion  a  product  of  wishful 
thinking,  a  widespread  weakness  of  the 
free,  open  society,  often  adroitly  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  themselves? 
Is  it.  in  other  words,  a  false  assumption, 
which,  ultimately,  will  lead  to  a  disas- 
trous failure  of  our  foreign  policy? 

A  glance  through  the  leading  United 
States  and  foreign  newspapers  over  the 
last  50  years  will  establish  first  of  all  the 
fact  that  this  "evolution  of  conamunism" 
theory  is  nothing  new.  Every  important 
change  within  the  Soviet  ruling  appara- 
tus was,  curiously  enough,  always  accom- 
panied by  speculations  in  the  West  about 
significant  changes  in  the  Communist 
ideological  outlook. 

After  the  disaster  of  the  civil  war  and 
of  the  so-called  War  Communism  in  1921, 
Lenin  announced  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy  NEP — a    temporary    concession    to 

private  enterprise  of  small  industry  and 
farming,  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
under  a  headline:  "Lenin  Has  Thrown 
Communism  Overboard."  After  Lenin's 
death  the  belief  that  communism  had 
been  abandoned  had  been  further  con- 
firmed by  events  resulting  from  the 
struggle  for  power  between  Lenin's  suc- 
cessors, Stalin  and  Trotsky.  The  NEP 
was  continued  and  even  expanded,  and 
Stalin  called  for  moderation  and  collec- 
tive leadership.  He  even  rejected  pro- 
posals for  Trotsky's  expulsion  from  the 
Party. 

The  free  world  reaction  to  these  events 
was  again  mirrored  in  the  press.  The 
New  York  Times  described  the  promised 
reforms  as  the  "greatest  step  away  from 
Marxism  since  the  creation  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime."  Great  importance  was 
atuched  to  promises  as  coming  from 
Stalin,  who  is  the  Communist  Party  chief 
and  successor  to  the  power  formerly  held 
by  Lenin.  The  London  Daily  Express 
called  these  steps  the  greatest— 

On  the  road  away  from  militant  Conamu- 
nism. By  1927  Stalin  adopted  Trotsky's 
agrarian  policy  of  collectivization,  which  re- 
sulted   m    the   loss   of    10   million   lives   by 
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murder  arid  famine  and  liquidation  of  well- 
to-do  peasants  (kulaks)   as  e.  class. 

After  this  irreversible  trend  toward 
liberalization  was  completed  by  forcing 
the  peasant  to  accept  the  collective-farm 
system,  new  concessions  were  made  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  In  1936  a  new 
Constitution  was  promulgated,  described 
by  Stalin  as  "the  only  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic Constitution  in  the  world,"  which 
guaranteed  all  imaginable  rights  of  So- 
viet citizens.  There  was  so  much  talk 
abroad  about  the  new  departure  from 
Bolshevism  that  even  Stalin  complained: 

The  fourth  group  of  critics  attacking  the 
Draft  of  the  new  Constitution  describes  It 
as  a  "swing  to  the  right."  as  "renunciation 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  as 
"liquidation  of  the  Bolshevik  regime." 

After  scornfully  mentioning  some  Pol- 
ish and  American  newspapers  which  dis- 
played a  particular  zeal  in  this  respect, 
Stalin  frankly  stated: 

I  must  admit  that  the  Constitutional  Draft 
really  does  leave  in  force  the  regime  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class  and  also 
leaves  unchanged  the  present  position  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

As  for  the  international  aspects  of 
communism,  Stalin,  though  himself  an 
Internationalist,  has  been  credited  with 
restoring  national  interest  as  a  primary 
motivation  of  Soviet  policy.  The  post- 
World  War  II  spread  of  communism  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  shows  the 
doubtful  value  of  this  illusion  of  change. 

The  greatest  wave  as  yet  of  specula- 
tions about  change,  softening  of  the 
Communists  hit  the  free  world  after  Sta- 
lin's death  in  1953.  A  succession  of  So- 
viet leaders,  Malenkov,  Khrushchev,  and 
now  Brezhnev,  representing  the  new  col- 
lective leadership,  have  been  blaming 
Stalin's  cult  of  personality  for  the  brutal 
excesses  of  that  period  and  promising 
internal  liberalization  and  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  outside  world. 

This  did  not  prevent  Khrushchev  from 
unconstitutionally  violating  the  collective 
farm  statute  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
existing  252,000  collective  farms  into 
97,000  giant  ones,  thus  strengthening  the 
Communist  Party  control  over  the  peas- 
antry. This  "liberal"  reform  affected 
millions  of  peasants  by  depriving  them 
of  or  reducing  their  minute  private  plots, 
imtil  that  time  their  main  source  of  sub- 
sistence. Neither  did  his  incessant 
preaching  of  peaceful  coexistence  stop 
him  from  crushing  the  Hungarian  revolt, 
provoking  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  openly 
supporting  argression — wars  of  national 
liberation — from  Vietnam  to  Angola. 

The  religious  persecution  during  the 
collective  leadership  became  even  more 
oppressive,  according  to  all  available  in- 
formation, than  under  Stalin,  although 
it  may  now  be  carried  out  by  administra- 
tive coercion  and  persuasion  rather  than 
by  open  burning  of  churches  and  killing 
of  priests. 

This  sketchy  survey  of  the  changes 
and  evolution  of  communism  clearly 
demonstrates  that  during  the  50  years 
of  existence  of  the  Communist  system 
every  period  of  tactical  relaxation  has 
been  followed  by  a  new  period  of  repres- 
sion. 

If  this  were  not  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  statements  of  the  Communists 


themselves,  it  has  been  proven  by  ex- 
perience. Ever  since  their  first  seizure  of 
power,  the  use  of  intermittent  soft  poli- 
cies and  concessions  has  been  as  much  a 
deliberate  part  of  the  Communists'  in- 
ternal policy  as  the  use  of  terror  and 
repression,  and  together  with  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  their  system,  has  been 
evoking  perennial  prophesies  of  their 
gradual  evolution  or  even  early  demise. 

Just  as  they  have  always  been  voicing 
their  Intention  of  abandoning  their  aims 
of  world  revolution  and  renouncing  the 
use  of  violence  against  the  free  nations, 
so  have  they  also  allegedly  been  termi- 
nating every  form  of  domestic  oppres- 
sion, democratizing  their  dictatorial  re- 
gime and  even  discarding  the  harsh  and 
Impractical  economic  theories  of  strict 
Marxist  communism.  However,  each 
Soviet  retreat  was  only  introduced  to 
insure  the  ultimate  victory  of  socialism. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Consular  Treaty. 
Despite  the  ofBcial  line  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  main  reason  for  con- 
cluding the  Convention  is  our  concern 
for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  travelling 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  some  columnists  grasped 
better  the  motives  behind  the  maneuvers 
to  induce  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention. 

Richard  Wilson  of  the  Cowles  Publica- 
tions, obviously  Impressed  by  certain  wit- 
nesses before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  ardent  advocates  of  the 
changed  communism  theory,  grasped  the 
real  meaning  of  the  convention  In  his 
column  of  February  1967,  entitled  "Con- 
sular Pact  Contains  Symbolic  Impor- 
tance." Its  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate will  amount  to  sanctioning  the  ad- 
ministration's assumption  of  a  basic 
change  in  the  Soviet  world  outlook,  their 
presimied  abandonment  of  world  revolu- 
tionary alms  and  the  possibility  of  West- 
ern accommodation  with  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled States.  In  Mr.  Wilson's 
words: 

The  U.S.  relationship  to  this  change  is 
what  Is  at  Issue  In  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Treaty.  The  issue  divides  those 
who  wish  to  build  bridges  to  the  Soviet 
UnloH  and  those  who  do  not.  If  the  Senate 
gets  across  this  particular  bridge,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly build  additional  ones  In  the  form 
of  expan.>-,lon  of  E.ast-West  trade  relations, 
and  ratification  of  the  outer-space  treaty. 

A  great  many  Senators  are  bothered  that 
these  bridges  should  be  built  while  In  other 
naatters  we  continue  to  collide  head-on  with 
the  Soviet  tTnlon.  particularly  over  Vietnam. 
This  all-or-nothing  approach  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  contains  more 
emotion  than  logic.  If  both  nations  are 
willing  to  place  Vietnam  In  a  separate  cate- 
gory and  proceed  with  a  step-by-step  build- 
ing of  other  relations  In  other  respects,  some- 
thing Is  said  about  the  confidence  on  both 
sides  in  an  eventual  settlement  of  their 
major  differences. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  has  not  agreed  to  place 
Vietnam  In  a  separate  category  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  step-by-step  building  of 
other  relations  In  other  respects;  they 
have  rejected  that  proposition. 

They  said  with  respect  to  the  package 
of  related  subjects  to  which  the  President 
referred  at  the  Editorial  Writers  Confer- 
ence In  October,  and  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message: 

We  will  have  none  of  It  until  the  United 
States  permanently  stops  bombing  in  Nortb 


Vietnam  and  until  it  ceases  its  acts  of  ag. 
gresslon  In  South  Vietnam. 

Since  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  belongs  to  the  realm  of  Interna- 
tional relations  and  foreign  trade,  let  us 
now  investigate  the  Communist  policies 
and  their  motivations  in  that  crucial  field 
of  our  mutual  contacts. 

Have  they,  as  It  is  being  claimed  by  de- 
tente apologists,  abandoned  their  world 
revolutionary  alms  and  are  they  ready  to 
live  In  a  pluralistic  community  of  na- 
tional states  in  peace  as  the  free  world 
understands  it?  Or  are  they  still  com- 
mitted to  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine, 
with  Its  totally  different  world  outlook, 
based  not  on  national  but  international 
class  Interest?  Are  the  Communist-con- 
trolled states  and  especially  the  Soviet 
Union  Institutions  primarily  serving  the 
limited,  national  Interests  of  their  in- 
habitants or  are  they  revolutionary  in- 
struments, used  by  the  respective  Com- 
munist Parties  in  order  to,  in  Lenin's 
words,  "stir  up,  promote,  and  support" 
the  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary  pro- 
gram all  over  the  world? 

I  find  It  diflBcult  to  understand  where 
the  advocates  of  rapproachement  find  the 
confirmation  of  their  claim  that  the 
Communists  have  abandoned  their  world 
revolutionary  aspirations.  Even  the 
reading  of  the  daily  press,  despite  the 
often  misleading  interpretations  of  Com- 
munist operations,  should  convince  us 
about  the  present  far-flung  revolutionarv 
activities  carried  on  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  Communist-controlled  countries 
all  over  the  globe.  Moreover,  we  can  find 
clear  admissions  of  their  commitment  to 
support  and  accelerate  the  v.orld  revolu- 
tionary process,  in  innumerable  official 
Communist  statements,  which  are  usual- 
ly available  in  most  of  the  world's  lan- 
guages. 

One  of  the  most  recent  documents 
worth  reading  is  the  Resolution  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  January  4. 
1967,  printed  in  Pravda  on  January  8 
under  the  title  "On  Preparations  for  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Great  October 
Socialist  Revolution." 

This  very  lengthy  statement  contains 
8,500  words  and  surveys  the  50  years  of 
existence  of  the  first  Socialist  State 
which  was  born  on  November  7,  1917.  It 
is  claimed  that  not  only  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple but  the  toilers  everywhere  will  cele- 
brate this  epoch-making  event  "the 
triumph  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the 
ideals  of  the  working  class  movement, 
the  Ideas  of  proletarian  internationalism 
and  friendsliip  among  nations." 

Further  on  in  the  text,  we  find  an 
explicit  reaflirmatlon  of  doctrinal  Marx- 
ism-Leninism as  a  world  outlook: 

The  October  Revolution  showed  a  way  of 
solving  the  vital  problems  brought  to  the 
fore  by  preceding  world  history:  the  future 
of  society,  the  nature  of  social  progress,  war 
and  peace,  the  destinies  of  world  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  global  validity  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
has  been  vigorously  reasserted :  "The  victory 
of  the  October  Revolution  confirmed  the 
Leninist  theory  of  socialist  revolution. 
Marxist-Leninist  teaching  had  been  proved 
correct  on  the  inevitability  of  the  collapse 
of  capitalism  and  ItB  replacement  by  so- 
cialism, on  the  vanguard  role  of  the  working 
class,  led  by  the  Communist  Party.  In  the 
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luvolutlon  and  In  building  a  new  society; 
on  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  its 
role  in  the  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  so- 
cialism; on  the  Soviets  as  a  form  of  the 
dlcutorshlp  of  the  proletariat  and  organs 
of  genuine  popular  rule  In  a  socialist  democ- 
racy; on  the  alliance  of  the  working  class 
with  the  peasantry  and  other  strata  of  the 
working  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
working  class  as  the  decisive  force  In  the 
struggle  for  social  liberation;  on  the  In- 
dustrialization of  the  country  and  the  so- 
cialist transformation  of  agriculture;  on  the 
ways  of  solving  the  national  question;  on 
raising  the  living  standard  of  the  working 
people  and  carrying  out  a  cultural  revolution. 

While  the  following  text  contains  pat- 
ently exaggerated  boasts  concerning  So- 
viet Eichievements  within  the  country 
during  the  last  50  years,  the  passages 
claiming  that  "the  Great  October  So- 
cialist Revolution  is  of  enormous  inter- 
national significance,"  merit  a  careful 
reading. 

Without  accepting  the  Communist 
claim  of  beneficial  consequences,  it  is 
true  that  "the  revolution  hastened  the 
march  of  historical  events,"  that  "the 
ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  ideas  of 
the  October  Revolution  have  spread  all 
over  the  world"  and  that  "its  gains  be- 
came a  mighty  base  for  revolutionary 
transformation  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

The  most  important  gains  of  the  Oc- 
tober Revolution  was,  of  course,  the  con- 
quest by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  old 
Russian  State  and  its  replacement  by  a 
proletarian  or  socialist  state,  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  new  type  of  state  became 
not  only  a  world  revolutionary  base  but 
also  the  cradle  of  the  contemporary 
world  Communist  movement  which  has 
now  developed  into  a  most  influential 
political  force  in  the  struggle  for  the 
revolutionary  transformation  of  the 
world  along  socialist  principles. 

An  individual  Communist,  looking 
through  the  Marxist-Leninist  class 
pri.sm,  sees  the  world  not  as  composed  of 
political  formations,  the  states,  but 
rather  as  composed  of  classes,  whose  in- 
terest and  loyalty  transcend  and  ignore 
national  state  boundaries.  Again  quot- 
ing the  January  4,  1967  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  Resolution: 

Socialism  and  capitalism,  1  e.,  the  forces 
of  progress  and  those  of  inaperlallst  aggres- 
sion, are  engaged  in  irreconcilable  struggle. 
The  Imperialists  wUl  not  stop  at  any  crime 
in  their  attempt  to  hold  back  History  and 
arrest  the  mighty  revolutionary  movement 
towards  liberation.  American  Imperialism, 
having  assumed  the  function  of  world  police- 
men, is  Intensifying  provocation  In  various 
areas  of  the  world.  U.S.  Imperialists  have 
unleashed  a  gangster  war  against  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  are  trying  to  strangle 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  peoples 
and  establish  their  domination. 

The  forces  of  socialism — that  Is,  the 
world  socialist  system,  the  Communist- 
controlled  states,  and  the  remaining 
Communist  Parties — are  bound  by  the 
principle  of  socialist  or  proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism to  mutual  support.  We  can 
easily  agree  with  the  Central  Commit- 
tee's key  assertion  that — 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  against  Imperialism.  Faithfully 
fulfilling  Its  Internationalist  duty,  the  CPSU 
applies  every  effort  to  strengthen  the  co- 
hesion and  might  of  the  socialist  system,  to 
rally  closer  the  International  Communist 
and  working  cltas  movement  on  principles  of 


Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  proletarian  Intenia- 
ilonallsm;  if  supports  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  capitalist 
slavery;  the  struggle  of  peoples  against  co- 
lonial oppression  and  neo-colonlallsm;  and 
consistently  pursues  a  poUcy  of  strengthen- 
ing the  alliance  with  the  forces  of  national 
liberation. 


Tills  certainly  does  not  sound  like  a 
statement  by  a  conventional  government 
announcing  a  national  anniversary  cele- 
bration. It  is  also  rather  absurd  to  sug- 
gest, as  we  so  often  hear,  that  the  Com- 
munist leadership  is  paying  Upservice  to 
revolutionary  terminology,  which  they 
continue  to  use  by  inertia  or  as  a  face- 
saving  device,  while  they  are  irrevocably 
turning  into  pragmatic  politicians  devoid 
of  revolutionary  fervor.  embourgeoLse, 
and  ready  to  strike  all  kinds  of  deals  with 
their  Western  counterparts. 

The  passages  quoted  at>ove  wUl  be  re- 
peated throughout  the  anniversary  year 
by  every  important  personality  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  hierarchy,  in  one  form 
or  other,  mostly  quoting  whole  passages 
word  for  word,  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee statement.  It  is  therefore  superflu- 
ous further  to  buttress  the  argument  that 
the  directives  quoted  above  represent  the 
official  party  line  in  its  strategic  and  tac- 
tical aspects. 

One  familiar  with  Communist  doc- 
trinal material  will  immediately  realize 
as  he  studies  the  central  committee's 
anniversary  statement  that  he  has  before 
him  a  rehash  of  several  sections  of  a  pro- 
grammatic statement  Issued  In  Novem- 
ber 1960  by  the  81 -Party  Conference  held 
In  Moscow. 

The  United  States  was  also  singled  out 
In  this  statement  as  "chief  imperialist 
coimtry  of  today,  chief  bulwark  of  world 
reaction"  and  "its  International  gen- 
darme, an  enemy  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  world." 

There  are  still  those  unduly  Impressed 
by  the  so-called  Slno-Sovlet  rift,  inter- 
preted In  most  quarters  erroneously  as 
clash  of  national  rivalries  and  not  as  an 
Intramovement  struggle  for  leadership 
aggravated  by  an  apparent  mental  de- 
terioration— as  In  Stalin's  case — of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  They  claim  that  at  least  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  other  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  In  Europe  now  prefer 
the  nonviolent  methods  to  achieve  their 
alms.  The  constant  Soviet  advocacy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  states  with 
different  social  systems,  misunderstood 
as  to  its  class  struggle  Implications,  also 
has  helped  In  creating  the  general  con- 
fusion. 

A  reading  of  some  of  the  documents 
mentioned,  all  available  In  English,  wlU 
easily  reveal  that  whether  transition  to 
socialism  will  be  violent  or  nonviolent 
depends  on  the  conditions  in  each  coun- 
try. 

Experience  confirms  that  the  ruling 
classes  never  relinquish  power  voluntarily. 
In  this  case  the  degree  of  bitterness  and  the 
forms  of  class  struggle  will  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  proletariat  as  on  the  resistance 
put  up  by  the  reactionary  circles  to  the  will 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people. 

Since  in  the  eyes  of  the  Communists 
the  will  of  the  people  in  every  capitalist 
country  is  represented  by  Its  vanguard, 
the  local  Communist  Party,  every  resist- 
ance of  the  ruling  classes — the  capitalist 
or  reactionary  circles — to  the  demands 


of  Commvmists  will  lead  inevitably  to 
revolutionary  violence  and  ultimately  to 
the  most  acute  form  of  class  struggle, 
the  civil  wai-.  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  the  old  local  civil  war  is  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  the  future  every 
civil  war  unleashed  by  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers  will  become  Inevi- 
tably an  international  civil  war,  in  which 
the  foreign  Communists  are  bound  by 
the  principle  of  proletarian  interna- 
tionalism to  support  the  local  ones. 

With  regard  to  the  split.  It  has  not  pre- 
vented both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists  from  attending  and  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  so-called  Tii- 
continental  Conference  in  Havana  in 
January  1966,  despite  clashes  between 
tlie  two  delegations. 

More  than  500  representatives  of  79 
Communist  Parties  and  national  libera- 
tion movements  met  to  map  out  a 
coordinated  strategy  for  the  under- 
developed world.  The  meeting  issued  a 
series  of  declarations  and  resolutions 
pledging  an  intensification  of  revolu- 
tionary warfare,  and  established  a  mili- 
tary directorate  to  coordinate  the 
various  offensives. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difiScult  to  conceive 
why  this  verj'  Important  and  significant 
tricontinental  conference  In  Havana 
has  received  so  little  attention  in  the 
free  world.  It  certainly  was  a  highly 
significant  conference.  It  made  con- 
crete recommendatioiis.  These  recom- 
mendations are  being  carried  out  as  rap- 
Idly  and  as  effectively  as  possible;  yet. 
we  must  resort  to  an  analysis  of  that 
conference  such  as  that  which  was  given 
to  the  subject  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
testifying  in  the  other  body  not  too  long 
ago.  and  also  the  work  done  by  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

The  Soviet  delegate,  Sharaf  R.  Rashl- 
dov,  fully  supported  the  declaration  of 
the  Conference,  which  constitute  a  vir- 
tual declaration  of  war  against  non- 
Communist  governments  throughout  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world. 

As  an  official  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  put  It: 

This  Conference  was  a  most  blatant  and 
open  effort  by  the  USSR.  Conrununlst  China 
and  Cuba  and  their  satellites  to  extend  their 
power  and  Influence  In  the  free  world,  to 
exploit  legitimate  needs,  to  create  discord  and 
sow  discontent  and  strife— In  order  to  seek 
the  violent  overthrow  of  governments  In  this 
hemisphere  and  to  supplant  them  with  Com- 
munist dictatorial  regimes,  subservient  to 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  imperialism. 


It  was  reported  In  the  press— New 
York  Times,  February  17,  1966— that  at 
least  one  South  American  Government 
launched  a  formal  protest  against  the 
dual  position  of  the  Soviet  Government: 
calling  for  armed  revolution  and  yet 
seeking  to  gain  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernments that  are  to  be  overthrown. 
The  Uruguayan  Government  summoned 
the  Soviet  ambassador  In  Montevideo  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  to  explain  the 
statement  made  by  the  Soviet  delegate, 
Rashldov  who  said  in  his  lengthy  speech 
that — 

Throughout  the  course  of  its  history,  the 
Soviet  Union,  following  the  behest  of  the 
great  Lenin,  has  been  sacredly  fulfilling  Its 
international  duty,  giving  full-scale  support 
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to  the  peoples  struggling  against  colonialism 
and  Imperialism  for  their  national  and  so- 
cial Uberatlon.  The  peoples  rising  In  the 
heroic  struggle  against  Imperialism,  no  mat- 
ter what  corner  of  the  earth  this  may  take 
place,  may  be  certain  that  the  Soviet  people 
will  always  be  on  their  side. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  he  also  expressed  soli- 
darity with  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador's  answer  Is 
available  In  summary  In  the  two-volume 
Report  on  the  Trlcontinental  Confer- 
ence prepared  by  the  OAS. 

The  Soviet  disclaimer,  couched  in  very 
arrogant  language,  denied  the  Soviet 
Government's  participation  In  the  Con- 
ference and  based  its  denial  on  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  Soviet  "social — or 
better,  public — organizations  and  not  of 
the  Soviet  Government."  This  Is  an  old 
game  played  by  the  Communists,  which 
unfortunately  has  often  not  been  prop- 
erly understood  and  countered  by  the 
non-Communists  States. 

We  often  speak,  as  did  Secretary  Rusk 
when  testifying  about  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  U.S.S.R.,  about  "differ- 
ent systems  of  law,  even  of  dissimilar 
systems  of  government."  However,  it 
may  well  be  that  it  is  our  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
state  itself,  or  of  any  Communist -con- 
trolled state,  for  that  matter,  which 
makes  It  possible  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  use  that  kind  of  primitive,  trans- 
parent disclaimer,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Uruguayan  protest,  and  many 
times  before,  as  for  Instance,  in  counter- 
ing our  protests  against  the  Comintern 
activities  in  the  1930's. 

This  lack  of  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Communist-controlled  state 
is  caused,  first  of  all.  by  the  fact  that 
most  political  scientists  in  studying  It 
are  using  a  purely  formalistic.  positivis- 
tlc  approach,  one  based  on  study  of  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  that  State,  and 
are  Ignoring  the  philosophy  which  cre- 
ated it  and  is  motivating  its  operations; 
namely,  Marxism-Leninism. 

Even  a  superficial  investigation  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  of  1936  will  discover 
some  formal  resemblance  between  the 
Soviet  state  machinery  and  that  of  a 
Western-type  democratic  state.  There  Is 
a  bicameral  parliament,  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  directly  elected  by  the  constitu- 
ency. There  Is  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
the  highest  executive  and  administrative 
organ  of  the  U.S.S.R.  state  power— ar- 
ticle 64. 

There  is  a  separate  Judiciary,  with 
"independent  judges,  subject  only  to 
Law" — article  12.  Chapter  X  contains 
what  could  superficially  be  defined  as  a 
bill  of  rights:  'Basic  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens."  There,  however,  the  formal 
resemblance  ends. 

In  order  truly  to  grasp  the  nature  of  a 
Communist-controlled  state,  we  must  re- 
sort to  its  analysis  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  theory  of  state  and  law,  ours 
as  well  as  the  Marxist-Leninist.  We  be- 
lieve that,  to  use  Burke's  well-known 
deflroltion : 

A  state  is  a  necessary,  natural  institu- 
tion, founded  In  the  social  nature  of  man. 

Marx,  Engels,  and  especially  Lenin, 
proceeding  from  the  class  viewTX)int,  saw 


in  every  state  an  organization  serving 
the  ruling  class.  Logically,  then,  the  so- 
cialist proletarian  state  is  "only  a  weap- 
on of  the  proletariat  in  the  class  strug- 
gle. A  special  cudgel,  rlen  de  plus."  As  the 
bourgeois  state  is  believed  by  the  Com- 
munists to  be  a  dictatorship  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, the  proletarian — socialist — state 
must  exercise  the  dictatorship  of  its  rul- 
ing class,  that  is,  the  proletariat  or  work- 
ing class. 

The  doctrine  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
working  class  has  since  been  the  corner- 
stone of  Marxist-Leninist  state  theory 
and  practice.  Soviet  university  text- 
books on  the  theory  of  state  and  law, 
elaborating  on  this  doctrine,  explain 
that — 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  con- 
sidered as  mechanism  appears  as  a  complex 
system  consisting  of  a  sum  total  of  "levers" 
and  "transmission  belts"  and  "the  directive 
force."  which  Is  the  [Communist]  Party. 

It  is  further  explained  that — 

The  Soviets  with  their  executive  machinery 
represent  such  levers  and  transmission  belts; 
also,  labor  unions,  cooperatives  of  all 
kinds.  Including  collective  farms,  the  Com- 
munist youth  organization  (Komsoviol) 
numerous  voluntary  associations  (for  sport, 
defense,  learning,  etc.),  which  as  a  whole 
form  the  mechanism  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

Thus,  the  state  organs,  the  govern- 
ment in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
are  only  transmission  belts,  or  levers, 
used  by  the  Communist  Party  to  exercise 
its  guidance,  to  direct,  rule  the  so-called 
Socialist  state.  This  has  been  reafiBrmed 
as  a  constitutional  principle  in  article 
126.  which  states: 

The  most  active  and  politically  conscious 
In  the  ranks  of  the  working  class  and  other 
strata  of  tollers  shall  unite  In  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  Is  the  vanguard  of  the 
tollers  In  their  struggle  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  socialist  S5'stem,  and  the  direc- 
tive body  of  all  organizations  and  societies 
of  toilers,  both  public  and  governmental. 

This  gives  the  Communist  Party  an 
indisputable  monopoly  of  power  and 
control  in  every  Communist-controlled 
state,  together  with  the  monopoly  of 
nomination  of  candidates  In  an  election. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis,  one  must 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet 
Communist  leadership  has  a  very  low 
opinion  of  our  intelligence  and  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  workings  of  their  so- 
called  state,  if  they  seriously  disclaim 
any  Soviet  Government  participation  in 
tlie  Trlcontinental  Conference  in  Ha- 
vana by  asserting  that  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation,  Sharif  R.  Rashldov, 
candidate-member  of  the  poUtburo  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
places  him  among  tiie  19  most  important 
apparatchiks  in  the  U.S.S.R..  repre- 
sented only  public — social — organiza- 
tions and  not  the  government. 

The  Communist  Party  itself  is  not  an 
ordinary  political  party.  It  is  a  party 
of  a  new  type,  as  the  Communists  them- 
selves have  correctly  defined  it.  Its 
novelty  consists  in  the  unique  features 
of  its  historical  mission  as  a  substitute 
for  the  state  and  state  apparatus  and 
in  the  originality  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture. On  one  hand.  It  is  a  close  liier- 
archial  organization  with  a  regular  ap- 
paratus; on  the  other,  it  is  an  open  mass 


party  with  a  membership  of  many  mil- 
lions. Therefore,  the  party  elite,  the 
apparatchiks,  virtually  represent  a  party 
within  a  party. 

The  Communist  Party  is  not  simply 
the  sole  ruling  state  party;  it  is  not  even 
a  state  within  a  state.  It  Is  the  state, 
but  a  new  type  of  state,  according  to  the 
Communist  doctrine.  Its  novelty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  hierarchy  of  official 
state  legislative  organs  Is  only  the 
executive-administrative  machinery  for 
carrying  out  the  decisions  and  instruc- 
tions of  a  parallel  hierarchy  of  formal 
executive  party  organs.  A  modem  Com- 
munist state  can  exist  without  Its  official 
state  apparatus,  but  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out its  party  apparatus.  Relationships 
between  the  party  apparatus  and  the 
state  apparatus  are  not  those  of  coordi- 
nation but  of  subordination;  this  in  itself 
eliminates  dualism  In  rule.  Lenin  de- 
stroyed Russia's  old  state  organization  in 
order  to  replace  it  with  his  new  party 
machine.  This  machine  was  the  system 
of  partocracy,  as  it  has  been  very  aptly 
defined  in  a  recent  monograph,  "The 
Communist  Party  Apparatus." 

A  Communist  Party  is  a  party  of  a 
new  type  also  because  of  its  international 
class  character.  The  new  program  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
1961  describes  it  as — 

An  Inseparable  part  of  the  International 
Communist  and  Working-Class  Movement. 
The  tried  and  tested  Marxist -Leninist 
principles  of  the  proletarian  internationalism 
will  continue  to  be  Inviolable  principles  that 
the  Party  will  follow  undevlatlngly.  The 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement,  to  de- 
velop fraternal  ties  with  all  the  Communist 
and  Workers"  Parties  and  to  coordinate  Its 
actions  with  all  the  detachmenta  of  the 
World  Communist  Movement  for  the  Joint 
struggle  against  the  danger  of  a  new  world 
war.  for  the  Interests  of  the  working  people 
for  peace,  democracy  and  socialism. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  which 
denies,  at  present,  any  possibility  of  re- 
storing the  former  cohesion  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  Movement.  As 
evidence  they  list  the  Sino-Sovlet  rift, 
the  rifts  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
European  Commimist-controlled  states, 
frictions  due  to  supposedly  Increasing 
nationalism  In  those  states,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  afraid  we  may  be  ordering  the 
funeral  before  the  patient  is  dead.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  this  Senator  again 
urges  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  insist 
that  we  be  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  entire  package,  both  treaties 
and  trade  legislation,  intact  rather  than 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summary.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  again  that  as 
much  as  anyone  would  want  to  see  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  as  much  as  anyone 
would  want  to  lessen  the  thrust  and  the 
brutality  of  the  cold  war,  and  the  hot 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  Vietnam, 
ratification  of  this  treay  simply  cannot 
be  based  upon  the  hypothesis  or  the 
proposition  that  there  Is  a  "new  commu- 
nism," or  that  there  is  a  new  partner- 
ship in  the  process  of  formation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

There  is  simply  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  is  being  formed 
into  an  open  door.    If  anything,  there 
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is  reason  after  reason  to  conclude,  from 
overt  acts  as  well  as  from  well  defined 
and  definite  statements,  and  declara- 
tions by  Communist  leaders,  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  let  up  for  one  moment 
In  that  position  and  posture  which  has 
made  it  necessary  for  this  country  to 
have  entered  into  the  cold  war  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  have  continued  it  since 
that  time — about  20  years  ago. 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  they  are  going  to  abate  one  iota  in 
their  participation  in  the  hot  war  in  Viet- 
nam. And,  we  are  engaged  in  a  hot  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  there  because  they 
are  supplying  the  armaments,  the  muni- 
tions, the  supplies,  and  the  war  materiel 
without  which  the  war  would  come  to 
an  early  and  definite  end  if  delivery  of 
those  articles  of  war  were  suspended  or 
ceased  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  two  things:  One,  that  the 
Senate  not,  at  this  time,  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  Consular  Treaty  before  It. 
Two,  that  the  Senate  should,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Insist  upon  a  discussion  of  all  the 
related  subjects  in  this  proposed  major 
and  radical  change  in  our  foreign  policy 
before  disposing  of  any  of  the  component 
parts  thereof. 

It  is  only  from  that  overall  perspective 
that  we  will  be  able  to  render  a  decision 
which  will  be  wise,  and  judicious. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
sustain  the  position  of  a  complete,  over- 
all discussion  when  the  matter  before  us 
comes  up  for  final  disposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  says  is  very  significant  in 
the  whole  discussion  that  we  are  having 
about  the  desirability  and  undeslrabllity 
of  ratifying  the  consular  treaty  with 
Russia  at  this  time  of  war.  Admittedly 
she  has  become  the  arsenal  of  Hanoi  and 
the  sole  source  of  military  weaponry  of 
modern  design  which  Is  being  used  to 
continue  the  war  there  and  Is  making  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  peace.  It  cer- 
tainly is  escalating  our  Ameiican 
casualties. 

It  is  certainly  true  also  that  deeds 
speak  louder  than  words. 

The  Senator  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Record  of  Friday,  March  10,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  for  public  scrutiny 
for  the  first  time  a  list  of  the  supplies 
now  available  for  shipment  to  Russia 
In  unlimited  numbers  and  without 
license. 

I  had  this  list  printed  in  the  Record 
because  we  have  heard  them  described 
as  nonstrateglc  and  as  peaceful  goods. 
The  facts  are  now  before  the  public  that 
the  weapons  are  going  from  Russia  to 
Hanoi. 

I  thought  it  would  be  illuminating  to 
note  just  what  kind  of  American  ship- 
ments have  been  made  eligible  to  the 
Russians  by  President  Johnson's  ill- 
advised  and  unprecedented  Executive 
order  of  October  12, 1966. 

That  astonishing  but  revealing  list 
will  be  found  beginning  on  page  6262  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  March  10, 
and  extending  to  page  6266. 

I  think  it  is  illuminating  reading  for 


the  country,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
must  reading  for  every  Senator  before  he 
votes  on  the  treaty. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  it  was  on 
October  12, 1966,  that  by  Executive  order 
President  Johnson  opened  up  these  ex- 
ports in  trade  to  Russia  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  without  license  and 
without  limitation. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  this  act  of 
appeasement  and  conciliation  apparent- 
ly did  not  serve  very  well  the  purposes 
of  amity  between  the  two  coimtries, 
that  this  had  no  impact  whatso- 
ever on  lessening  the  amount  of  war 
weapons  which  are  being  shipped  by  Rus- 
sia to  Hanoi,  and  that  it  has  been  only 
recently  that  these  tremendously  sig- 
nificant helicopters  have  been  supplied 
by  Russia  to  Hanoi. 

The  Senator  would  agree,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
the  helicopter  activities  of  our  American 
forces  and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies 
have  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  and 
one  of  the  productive  operations  of  our 
war  effort. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  activities  have 
been  among  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive forces  in  the  waging  of  that  war. 
They  put  us  far  ahead  of  the  enemy. 
Yet,  that  "advantage"  is  being  rapidly 
dissipated  by  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  the  Russian-supplied  helicop- 
ters. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  sent  out  that  great 
Macedonian  call  to  their  comrades  in 
Moscow,  "We  must  have  helicopters." 

They  got  helicopters,  and  they  got  heli- 
copters of  the  best  possible  design.  They 
got  a  substantial  number  of  these  heli- 
copters and,  of  course,  they  got  them 
from  Russia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And,  very  likely,  with 
training  by  Russian  helicopter  pilots. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  would  follow  the  for- 
mula pursuant  to  which  some  200  Migs 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Russians  to 
the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  attack  and  destroy  our  Amer- 
ican Air  Force.  Those  planes  were  also 
escorted  and  accompanied  by  well- 
tralned  Russian  Mig  pilots  who  trained 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  how  to  use 
them  with  the  maximum  of  effective- 
ness. 

Talking  about  deeds,  I  point  out  fur- 
ther that  by  his  Executive  order  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1966,  openly  and  directly  de- 
fied the  expressed  desire  of  Congress — 
incorporated  in  rollcall  votes  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  over  the  past  few 
years — that  these  wartime  exports  to 
Russia  he  ended  or  curtailed.  President 
Johnson  opened  the  Pandora's  box  for 
war-profiteering  Americans  to  send  any- 
thing listed  on  these  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  March  10,  1967,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  and  which  I  have  identified 
starting  on  page  6262. 

After  President  Johnson  had  done 
that,  just  exactly  one  fortnight  later,  on 
October  26,  1966,  there  was  an  Associ- 
ated Press  story  out  of  Moscow,  corrob- 
orated by  an  Associated  Press  story  out 
of  Warsaw,  in  which  those  countries  an- 
nounced that  the  Communists  were  send- 
ing an  additional  $1  billion  worth  of 


military  aid  to  Hanoi.  Scarcely  a  device, 
I  might  add  for  ushering  in  a  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  seemed  to  follow  as  the  night  fol- 
lows the  day  that,  since  the  Russians  had 
an  additional  source  of  material  coming 
from  the  United  States  to  shore  up  some 
of  their  consumer  shortages  and  some 
of  their  consumer  needs  and  some  of 
their  industrial  deficiencies,  they  felt 
free  to  make  available  an  extra  $1  billion 
of  aid  to  help  defeat  us  in  Vietnam  and 
to  destroy  or  decimate  our  American 
forces  there. 

Certainly  here  is  a  deed  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  amity,  not  in  the  direction  of 
a  detente,  and  not  in  the  direction  of 
trying  to  work  out  some  conciliatory  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  States. 
There  instead  is  a  deed  designed  for  the 
destruction  of  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  me  that  kind  of  a  deed 
speaks  much  more  effectively  than  the 
words  we  hear  on  occasion  emanating 
from  Moscow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  referred 
to  this  list  of  more  than  400  nonstrategic 
items  freed  from  export  control  between 
this  countrj'  and  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  list  of  other  things 
which  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  ben- 
efits and  concessions  and  movements  to 
tr>'  to  mollify  and  appease  the  Soviet 
Union  with  never  a  return  or  reciprocal 
item  advanced  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  400  nonstrategic 
items,  for  example,  the  President  lists 
these  other  things  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message : 

We  have  agreed  to  open  direct  air  flights 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  determined  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  can  allow  commercial  credits  to 
Poland,  Hungry,  Bulgaria,  and  Czechslo- 
vakla.  as  well  as  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 
We  have  entered  Into  a  cultural  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  another  two  years. 
We  have  started  discussions  with  interna- 
tional agencies  on  ways  of  Increasing  con- 
tacts with  Eastern  European  countries. 

Then  he  continues : 

I  ask  and  urge  the  Congress  to  help  our 
foreign  and  trade  policies  by  passing  an  East- 
West  trade  bill . 

There  are  other  Items,  also. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  con- 
cession after  concession  and  act  of  ap- 
peasement after  act  of  appeasement  have 
been  extended  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  with  never  a  re- 
turn item,  except  to  bite  the  hand  of 
those  who  seek  to  make  a  little  progress 
toward  ameliorating  or  concluding  the 
cold  war. 

Of  course,  the  matter  of  400  so-called 
nonstrategic  items  is  a  leader  among 
those  lists.  In  time  of  a  hot  war,  such  as 
that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  item  contained  in  that 
list  of  400  is  nonstrategic. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  this  day  of  modem 
warfare,  it  is  almost  Impossible,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  single  out  any  conceivable  item 
we  might  export  to  Russia,  in  order  to 
help  her  overcome  a  deficiency,  which 
could  not  be  definitely  and  accurately 
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termed  a  war  Item.  Even  If  It  were 
something  strictly  for  consumer  utiliza- 
tion, when  a  country  needs  to  import  an 
item  of  that  kind,  it  does  so  because  a 
desperate  shortage  of  it  exists  at  home. 
Once  Russia  gets  this  consumer  item 
from  a  country  such  as  the  United  States, 
you  automatically  relieve  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  labor  force,  you  relieve  the 
pressures  on  certain  amounts  of  raw  ma- 
terial, you  relieve  the  utilization  of  cer- 
tain amounts  of  the  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial complex  of  Ru.ssla.  You  free  all 
those  elements  to  start  producing  addi- 
tional war  supplies.  And  the  Russians 
need  the  additional  war  supplies  because 
they  are  shipping  so  many  of  them,  first, 
not  only  to  Hanoi,  where  we  are  at  war 
with  their  armaments  and  at  war  with 
their  guns,  but  also  to  other  trouble  spots 
of  the  world  where  they  are  tending  to 
arm  other  nations  and  groups  so  as  to 
make  mischief  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Another  Item  was  the 
extending  of  credits  for  American  ex- 
ports to  help  in  the  construction  of  the 
Soviet-Italian  Fiat  automobile  factory  to 
be  constructed  in  Russia. 

This  is  an  extension  of  credits,  Mr. 
President,  at  a  time  when  the  citizens 
of  the  great  Midwest,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  ranching,  find  It  difficult  to  ob- 
tain credit;  and  when  they  do  obtain  it, 
they  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  In  face  of 
our  dwindling  gold  supply  and  In  face 
of  the  indirect  but  very  effective  assist- 
ance to  the  North  Vietnamese  which  re- 
sults therefrom,  the  administration  is  go- 
ing forward  to  help  the  economic  and  the 
industrial  productivity  and  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist  countries.  Such  action 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  $50  million  credit  which  we  are  ex- 
tending to  the  Communists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  them  build  that  automo- 
tive plant  is  a  credit  which  is  underwrit- 
ten by  every  American  citizen.  We  all 
have  the  ugly  expectancy  of  having  to 
pay  more  taxes  or.  in  lieu  of  that,  to  go 
deeper  into  a  national  debt  which  has 
already  lit  the  fires  of  inflation  so  that 
the  budget  of  every  householder  has  suf- 
fered, in  any  event,  if  the  Communists 
do  not  repay  the  $50  million,  the  money 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  or 
by  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  And 
for  what?  To  build  an  automobile  fac- 
tory.   And  why  do  they  want  that? 

Every  schoolchild  knows  that  when  this 
country  is  at  war — and  the  wars  get  big 
and  tough  and  consume  a  great  deal  of 
our  armaments  and  much  of  our  time 
and  labor — the  industry  we  turn  to  first 
is  the  automotive  industry  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  shift  from  making 
automobiles  to  making  tanks,  to  making 
guns,  to  making  planes. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  actually  lending 
$50  million  to  the  Russians  to  enable 
them  to  manufacture,  by  1969,  when  the 
plant  is  scheduled  to  be  completed,  addi- 
tional armaments  to  kill  additional  boys 
in  a  war  which  very  likely  will  still  be 
continuing  in  1969.  if  we  continue  the  in- 
sane policy  of  shipping  to  the  fellow  who 
is  providing  the  weapons  to  continue  the 
war  the  things  he  needs  to  keep  his  coun- 
try viable  enough  so  that  he  can  con- 
tinue the  shipments. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  this  discussion. 
In  addition  to  furnishing  warstuffs  to 
Vietnam,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  taking  other  actions  which  clearly 
show  that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
will  not  have  any  effect  at  all  on  the 
shortening  of  the  cold  war  or  even  a 
slight  letup  in  the  war. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continuing  to  subsidize  in  a  substantial 
way  the  only  Communist  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — Castro's  Cuba. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  subsidizing 
Cuba  consistently  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  any  signs  of  a  letup.  Perhaps  It 
is  a  fine,  friendly  action  to  a  fellow  Com- 
munist nation,  but  it  does  not  Indicate 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  to  a  point  where  it  will 
les.scn  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

Another  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  its  recent  enlargement  of 
the  military  budget  for  the  coming  year. 
The  military  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  constantly  stepped  up  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  because  of  the  drain  on 
their  war  reserves  to  furnish  munitions 
and  armament  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong. 

A  further  factor  is  the  installation  of 
the  antiballlstic  missile  system  in  various 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  posing  for  our 
country  the  necessity  of  meeting  that 
situation  by  a  comparable  step  if  we  do 
not  wish  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  in  a  mili- 
tary posture  superior  to  ours. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
enter  into  a  consular  treaty  of  this  kind. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  do  something 
to  indicate  that  such  a  step  by  the  United 
States  will  be  entertained  as  good  faith 
for  ending  the  cold  war.  or  even  a  slight 
letup  in  it.  We  should  consider  the  en- 
tirety of  the  package  and  not  consider  in 
attempted  isolation,  the  ratification  of 
the  consular  treaty. 

Instead  of  having  some  concrete,  overt 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union  along  the 
lines  I  indicate,  we  have  had  an  outright 
rejection  of  the  treaty  as  a  part  of  the 
big  package,  and,  in  fact,  an  apparent 
rejection  of  the  entire  package.  We  also 
have  a  stepping  up  of  the  hot  war  which 
Russia  is  waging  against  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam. 

The  argument  In  favor  of  ratlfs^g  the 
consular  treaty  is,  "We  want  to  end  the 
cold  war,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
ratify  this  treaty."  This  plea  is  not  ap- 
plicable. There  Is  no  indication  that  a 
letup  by  the  Soviets  will  take  place  in  the 
cold  war  because  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  if  the  treaty  should,  unhappily,  be 
ratified. 

The  principal  basis  of  the  proponents' 
arguments — those  who  favor  ratification 
of  the  treaty — seems  to  be  along  this  line, 
and  it  is  to  this  line  that  I  should  like 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  my  remarks: 
First,  it  is  said  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  new  communism. 

Second,  it  Is  said,  as  appears  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  by  our  Presi- 
dent: 

We  are  shaping  a  new  future  of  enlarged 
partnership  In  nuclear  affairs  and  In  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation  In  trade 
negotiations.    In   political   consultation   and 


In  working  together  with  the  governmenta 
and  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Solvet  Union. 

There  is  a  little  intervening  language 
and,  then,  continuing — 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  also  In  transition. 

We  have  language  such  as  that  re- 
ferred to  and  language  such  as  that  used 
a  week  ago  today  In  the  city  of  Pulton, 
Mo.,  at  Westminster  College  by  the  Vice 
President,  who  said: 

It  Is  my  belief  that  we  stand  tociay  upoa 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  Europe — a  period  of  New 
Engagement. 

And  I  believe  that  this  new  period,  If  we  do 
not  lose  our  wits  or  our  nerve,  or  our  pa- 
tience, can  see  the  replacement  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  the  Open  Door. 

Here  we  have  these  statements  and  a 
new  commitment,  a  new  fiu-ther  part- 
nership with  the  goverrunents  and  peo- 
ples of  Fastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  statement  "Replacement 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  by  the  open  door." 
They  are  all  statements  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  occurred  a  change  In  the 
attitude,  activities,  and  relationships  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet,  nowhere  have  we  had  any  assign- 
ment of  reasons,  any  proof,  nor  any  in- 
dication that  any  of  these  things  have 
occurred.  Hopefully  they  wiU  occur.  No 
one  will  engage  in  more  earnest  or  fer- 
vent hope  that  they  do  occur  in  due  time 
than  I  and  I  know  that  that  hope  is 
shared  by  evei-ybody,  but  we  have  to  be 
realists. 

There  is  not  only  a  lack  of  proof,  but 
also  there  is  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Whatever  changes  they  might  show, 
their  adamant  and  vigorous  attitude 
points  toward  increasing  an  escalation 
of  the  cold  and  hot  wars  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  engaged  against  us, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  very  deeply  impressed  with 
all  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  been  saying.  I  think  it  is 
a  masterful,  thorough,  and  analytical 
presentation  of  tilings  the  Senate  should 
be  thinking  about  before  we  vote  on  this 
momentous  question.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  regard  to  the 
statement  just  made,  if  he  agrees,  that 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discern, 
there  has  not  been  one  single  overture 
or  any  act  of  softening,  indicating  that 
there  is  a  new  attitude  toward  us  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  the  study,  the  reading,  and 
the  observations  of  this  Senator  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  searched  In  vain  for  some 
act  that  could  be  construed  in  the  light 
in  which  the  Senator  referred,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Knowing  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  undertakes  all  of  his  research 
before  engaging  in  as  Important  an  ut- 
terance on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  he 
has  made.  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  has 
not  been  any  significant  change. 
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I  wish  to  ask  the  following  question: 
If  there  had  been  any  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  if  there 
had  been  made  to  our  Government  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  secretly  or  otherwise, 
any  promise  or  offer,  or  any  suggestion 
mat  there  might  be  a  change,  and  that 
that  change  of  attitude  might  be  effected 
if  we  ratified  this  treaty,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  think  that  every 
Senator,  who  has  the  solemn  duty  to 
vote  on  this  ratification  should  be  in- 
formed of  that  fact,  and  not  have  it 
merely  hinted  at? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor If  there  are  any  secret  commiuiica- 
tions  or  xmpublicized  commimications 
every  member  of  the  Senate  should  be 
informed  of  them. 

There  have  been  rumors  from  time  to 
time  that  they  do  exist  but  for  high  rea- 
sons of  state  they  cannot  be  disclosed.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  track  them  down. 
I  know  that  one  of  our  colleagues — I 
shall  not  undeitake  to  Identify  him;  he 
can  speak  for  himself  if  he  wishes — came 
across  rumors  that  two  different  kinds 
of  some  classified  reason  that  has  been 
advanced  by  those  in  the  executive  de- 
partment; each  was  different  from  the 
other  and  did  not  include  reference  to 
the  other. 

If  there  are  such  things  they  should 
be  disclosed,  and  they  could  be  disclosed 
in  a  discreet  manner.  We  could  con- 
sider them  as  classified,  and  for  reasons 
of  national  security  not  disclose  them. 
That  would  be  one  thing,  but  to  deny  that 
information,  if  any  does  exist,  I  think 
we  should  assume  that  there  are  no  such 
reasons,  and  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  just  as  reluctant  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
others  in  the  Senate  who  have  misgivings 
about  this  treaty,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  real  step  that  might  make  our  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  world  better 
in  the  future,  and  avert  even  in  some 
small  degree  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war.  I  am  sure  he  is  just  as  reluctant 
as  any  of  us  are  in  that  respect.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  I  have  declared 
that  to  be  so  in  my  statement  and  I  re- 
peat it  now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  I  interpret  correct- 
ly what  the  Senator  has  just  said,  if  he 
were  informed  in  the  strictest  confidence 
by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  any  real 
facts  that  would  indicate  that  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  would  hasten  peace  in 
the  future,  I  know  that  he,  as  is  true  of 
many  of  the  rest  of  us,  would  take  that 
fully  into  consideration  without  divulg- 
ing the  facts,  if  they  should  not  be 
divulged. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  as  far  as  my  thinking  and 
belief  are  concerned. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  concerned,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  at 
no  time  has  any  responsible  person  given 


us  any  information,  any  real  evidence 
that  this  treaty  that  we  are  urging  upon 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  are  in  a  sense 
supplicating  them  to  accept,  will  have 
any  more  significance  than  our  action  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  pirates  of  Tripoli— 
before  we  rebelled  and  decided  that  we 
would  not  continue  to  pay  tribute — while 
hoping  that  they  would  be  kinder  to  us? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  such  information 
has  come  to  me  from  any  source  in  the 
executive  departments.  Other  Senators 
will  have  to  make  their  own  disclosures 
as  to  what  may  or  may  not  have  hap- 
pened to  them  in  this  regard. 

Getting  back  to  the  oft-repeated  as- 
sertions that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new 
communism  or  are  entering  into  a  new 
partnership  with  the  government  and 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
statement  that  the  replacement  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  by  the  open  door  is  immi- 
nent, and  that  all  we  have  to  have  is 
patience  and  the  other  things  that  go 
with  it,  such  as  forbearance,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  by  way  of  appease- 
ment, perhaps,  or  modification  we  must 
display.  On  that  subject.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  proposition  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  stance  or  in 
the  program  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  As  the  Senator  said, 
there  has  been  no  change.  Am  I  correct 
in  believing  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
from  time  to  time,  we  read  in  some  of  the 
oress  that  there  has  been  a  thawing  of 
the  cold  war,  the  Senator  means  that 
actually,  as  to  basic  principles  or  a 
change  of  objectives,  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  change  in,  let  us  say,  the  last 
15  years? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  that  respect,  I 
should  like  to  expand  my  statement  and 
correct  any  impression  I  may  have  cre- 
ated. There  have  been  no  changes  for 
the  better  in  the  stance  or  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned.  There  liave  been 
some  changes  which  have  been  to  the 
harm,  the  detriment,  and  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  both  in  the  program 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  its  activities. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  be- 
cause of  the  so-called  or  alleged  changes, 
it  now  seems,  or  has  seemed  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  that  the  activities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  aroimd  the  world  have 
been  expanded?  Is  there  not  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  were  concerned  in  the 
Congo,  in  Cuba,  and  in  many  other  areas, 
whereas  5  years  ago  they  were  not  spread 
out  in  those  areas? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  subject  was  thoroughly 
canvassed  in  the  tri-continental  confer- 
ence of  the  Communist  nations  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  in  January  1966. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true,  a^  I  have 
put  it  in  oversimplification,  that  for  the 
past  30  years  we  have  been  the  "main 
door"  prize  and  still  remain  so,  except 
that  the  conditions  of  our  health  are  not 
so  good  now  as  they  were  5,  10,  15,  or  25 
years  ago? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  puts  It 
well,  indeed.  I  certainly  accept  that 
characterization . 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  most  impressed  with  the  able 
and  learned  presentation  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

All  the  mail  which  has  come  to  my 
office  since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  taken  together,  excluding  the 
consular  treaty,  has  not  approximated 
the  interest  evoked  by  the  debate  on  the 
consular  treaty. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  tmder- 
stands  it,  the  primary  concern  of  the 
State  Department  in  trj-ing  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  consular  treaty  seems 
to  be  for  the  18.000  Americans  who  visit 
Soviet  Russia  annually — at  least,  that  is 
the  number  who  visited  Russia  a  year 
ago. 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  might  be  ob- 
served that  in  1966,  900  Russians  visited 
this  countrj-.  The  number  of  Russians 
who  come  here  seems  not  to  fluctuate, 
but  the  number  of  Americans  going  to 
Russia  has  increased  steadily.  I  think 
that  we  would  be  naive,  indeed,  to  as- 
sume that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
would  do  anything  but  encourage  fur- 
ther visitations  to  Soviet  Russia,  by 
American  businessmen  and  tourists. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  what  are  non- 
strategic  materials  and  strategic  mate- 
rials belies  the  fact.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  Russian  labor  force  last  year 
was  involved  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  but  I  do  know 
that  not  many  years  ago  47  percent  of 
the  Russian  labor  force  was  involved  In 
trying  to  produce  enough  food  for  the 
Russian  people.  So  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  saying  that 
whatever  we  export  to  Russia  helps  to 
contribute  to  their  warmaking  capabil- 
ity, are  precisely  true. 

If  we  send  food  or  anything  else  over 
to  Russia,  it  will  make  them  better  able 
to  help  destroy  this  coimtry,  as  they  are 
presently  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  few  days  ago,  expressing  great  mis- 
giving because  this  country  proposes  to 
authorize  a  $50  million  loan  to  an  Ital- 
ian automobile  manufacturer  to  set  up 
shop  in  Soviet  Russia. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  it  is  true  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  thing,  so  far  as  war-making  capa- 
bility is  concerned,  when  we  talk  about 
the  manufacture  of  cars  and  the  manu- 
facture of  war  armaments.  How  better 
could  we  assure  the  advancement  of 
Russian  capabilltj'  to  make  helicopters, 
airplanes,  tanks,  and  missiles  than  to 
contribute  sophisticated  machine  tools 
and  related  technology  to  their  auto- 
making  capabilities? 

Thus,  this  subject  concerned  me  sund 
was  the  basis  on  which  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  denouncing  the  ac- 
tion and  expressing  my  great  concern 
over  what  It  could  do  to  our  posture  and 
our  position  In  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  share  the  com- 
mon hope  that  we  can  soon  resolve  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  resolve  it  is  to  achieve  a  position 
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of  strength,  to  demonstrate  our  superior- 
ity on  the  battlefield,  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy.  If  he  is  weakened  and  sees  that 
he  cannot  hope  to  prevail,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  sue 
tor  peace  and  want  to  sit  dowTi  at  the 
conference  table  and,  resolve  the  conflict 

I  repeat:  the  way  to  guarantee  this 
result,  in  my  mind,  is  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength.  It  is  in  that  con- 
text that  we  must  review  the  consular 
trp&tv 

It  seems  to  me  that  anything  we  do 
which  enables  the  Soviets  better  to  sup- 
ply the  forces  of  the  Vietcong.  better 
to  assist  the  North  Vietnamese  people, 
will  make  more  difficult  the  early  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Treaty  now 
will  encourage  more  of  our  businessmen 
to  go  to  Soviet  Russia.  They  will  know 
that  they  will  have  the  protection  of  our 
consulates.  They  will  know  that  if  they 
do  happen  to  get  into  trouble,  the  strong 
hand  of  Uncle  Sam  will  be  near  by  to 
help  bail  them  out  of  that  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate,  as  we  all 
do,  the  importance  of  better  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I 
think  that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  today  involved  in  this  conflict, 
there  is  every  argument  and  every  rea- 
son, and  there  should  be  every  desire  on 
our  part,  to  enter  into  this  sort  of  ar- 
rangement; but  tWs  is  not  the  time.  The 
priorities  are  set  by  the  situation  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Because  of  that,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  for  calling  to  our 
attention,  as  he  has,  the  impact  and  the 
importance  of  this  treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  men- 
tioned in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
the  different  bridges  we  hope  to  build 
l)etween  our  country  and  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

But,  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  steps 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  better  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  with  the  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  or  to  introduce  an 
agreement  which  will  weaken,  not 
strengthen,  America's  position  in  south- 
east Asia.  Because  of  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  well  the  very  im- 
portant observations  the  Senator  Is 
making  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  very 
generous  in  his  comments,  and  I  appre- 
ciate them  very  much.  The  contribu- 
tions he  is  making  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject at  hand  are  very  constructive. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  called  from  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  a  group  of 
mayors  of  towns  and  cities  in  California. 
They  asked  me  what  the  current  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate  was.  I  recommended 
that  they  go  to  the  galleries  and  hear  the 
discussion  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  propounding. 

I  asked  them  what  they  thought  would 
be  the  wishes  and  reactions  of  the  people 
In  their  cities.  They  unanimously  said 
that   there  was  no  question  that   the 


people  of  their  cities  would  be  against 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

I  have  noticed  something  else  on  which 
I  should  Uke  the  Senator  to  comment. 
Usually,  as  we  get  Into  discussions  of 
this  kind,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  a 
flood  of  polls  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. I  have  seen  no  polls  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  with  respect  to  the 
subject  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  particular  sig- 
nificance to  that  fact.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  has  noted  the  lack  of  such  polls. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  will  continue  to 
look  for  polls,  to  see  what  information 
may  result. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
California  that  possibly  the  polLs— and 
I  am  just  old  fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve this  is  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent the  best  wishes  of  the  people  of  my 
State— might  well  show  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  in  the  States  would 
be  against  this  treaty,  and  that  there- 
fore some  of  its  proponents  had  decided  it 
would  be  better  not  to  publish  those 
polls?  Does  the  Senator  think  that  is 
a  possibility? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  may  be  the  pos- 
sibility that  that  is  the  reason  the  polls 
are  not  beins  published. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator 
noticed,  as  this  Senator  has.  sometimes 
with  a  little  amusement,  although  we  do 
not  like  to  think  lightly  of  such  grave 
matters — I  have  noticed  this  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years — that  whenever  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  on  the  part  of  people 
for  proposals  and  programs  that  are 
espoused  by  those  in  power,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  as  expressed  in  polls 
are  thrown  in  our  faces  day  after  day  as 
the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  the  indi- 
vidual beliefs  of  the  great  American 
people.  But  now.  when  there  is  a  floods 
and  if  the  Senator  has  had  the  same  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  perfectly  over- 
whelming flood — of  personal  letters 
from  the  folks  back  home,  protesting  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  begging 
us  to  resist  it.  we  are  told  that  these  let- 
ters were  all  inspired.  Now  we  are  told 
that  these  letters  were  all  the  result  of 
propaganda  by  organizations;  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  individual  thoughts 
and  deep  feelings  of  Individuals;  and 
that  we  should  disregard  them? 

Has  the  Senator  noticed  that  strange 
contrast  of  opinion  as  between  when  the 
people's  feelings  are  really  their  own 
feelings — as  in  this  case — and  when  their 
feelings  are  not  their  own,  but  what 
someone  else  says  they  are. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  puts  the 
matter  in  good  perspective. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  comments 
on  polls  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  and  commented  upon  by  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  are  quite  pertinent. 
I  might  raise  the  question.  Where  is 
George  Gallup?    Where  is  Louis  Harris? 


This  subject  has  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed for  well  over  a  month,  perhaps 
2  months.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
issues  before  the  country.  It  is  one  of 
significant  departure  from  all  previous 
American  history.  The  decision,  one 
way  or  the  other,  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  What  more  vital 
subject  than  this  for  the  poll  of  the 
people's  thinking.  Dr.  Gallup  or  Mr. 
Harris?    Is  this  a  time  for  silence? 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
fact  that  over  the  weekend  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  had  conversations 
with  at  least  two  Important  editors.  I 
think  it  may  have  been  three,  but  I  will 
be  conservative  and  say  it  was  two.  They 
very  vividly  told  me  they  had  been  im- 
portuned by  the  State  Department  to 
write  strong  editorials  in  support  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  editorials  were  forth- 
coming. 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  pressures  and 
propaganda  are  behind  the  desire  to 
downgrade  and  ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  not  even  to  reflect  them  in 
polls  such  as  those  operated  by  Dr.  Gal- 
lup and  Mr.  Harris  on  a  host  of  other 
issues  and  then  to  go  further  and  decry 
those  who  have  opposed  the  treaty  as 
simple  automations,  being  inspired  by 
someone  else.  One  of  our  colleagues  has 
even  called  them  crackpots  or  extrem- 
ists. 

I  believe  this  is  still  a  representative 
goverrmient,  with  the  concept  that  on 
matters  such  as  this  we  must  get  infor- 
mation and  views  of  the  people,  who  can 
expect  some  kind  of  response  when  the 
people  make  their  wishes  known  by  cor- 
respondence, telephone  calls,  and  tele- 
grams. 

After  all,  who  are  the  people  writing 
us?  How  can  a  Senator  assume  the  ar- 
rogant position  that  the  only  time  the 
people  are  right  Is  once  every  6  years 
when  they  vote  him  into  oflBce;  that  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  people  are  wrong; 
that  we  should  Ignore  their  opinions  ex- 
cept on  that  on  precious  day,  election 
day,  when  we  get  elected? 

It  is  these  same  people  who  pay  taxes. 
It  Is  the  people  who  elect  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  that  they  send 
to  Congress.  These  same  people  are 
supplying  over  500,000  boys  in  uniform 
today,  and  they  may  have  to  do  double 
that  composite  figure  If  the  war  goes  on 
too  much  longer.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  to  downgrade  them. 

I  Invite  any  Senator  who  will  sit  down 
and  read  his  mall  on  this  issue — not  take 
the  secondhand  reports  of  his  secretary 
or  some  staff  member  for  it,  but  sit  down 
and  read  the  letter  himself— to  then  ex- 
press his  conviction  on  the  floor  that 
these  letters  are  from  crackpots  and 
extremists.  One  Senator  expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  letters  were  from 
"nuts."  Mr.  President,  these  letters  are 
not  from  "nuts."  These  are  not  In  the 
main  letters  from  Inspired  sources.  It 
is  easy  to  spot  inspired  letters.  We  can 
easily  recognize  the  same  monotonous 
phrases.  The  letters  we  are  getting  are 
written  by  individuals  who  express  their 
Individual,  serious  views,  as  can  be  noted 
by  the  handwriting  and  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed. Many  come  from  serious  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  I  think  the 
people  have  some  right  to  have  from 
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Senators  some  expression  as  to  their 
overwhelming  judgment  and  desires,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  kicked  aside  ar- 
rogantly by  Members  who  say  those  let- 
ters are  coming  from  crackpots  and 
extremists  and  should  be  Ignored.  We 
should  not  hear.  "Oh,  I  get  letters  100  to 
1  in  favor  of  opposing  the  treaty,  but  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  viewpoint  of 
that  one  because  I  know  his  sentiments 
are  sincere  and  genuine,  and  the  rest 
are  opinions  reflecting  some  inspired 
viewpoint  of  other  sources  or  from  some 
extremist  group." 

I  resent  that  view  because  to  me  it 
brushes  aside  the  views  of  the  people, 
which,  in  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, we  should  reflect  and  carefully 
consider.  I  resent  the  idea  that  we 
should  swagger  around  and  say  that  the 
people  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  on  the  simple  question  of  do 
we  or  do  we  not  want  to  ratify  a  con- 
sular treaty  with  Russia  In  this  time  of 
bitter  war?  There  are  no  top  secrets 
involved.  If  the  question  involved  were 
one  about  the  wisdom  of  building  or  not 
building  an  antiballistic  missile  system, 
then  we  might  be  able  to  say  that  we 
must  rely  on  the  expert  opinions  of  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  and  specialists  in 
nuclear  warfare,  and  say  that,  wise  or 
unwise,  our  decisions  were  going  to  have 
to  be  determined  by  the  opinions  of  those 
experts. 

On  this  issue,  however,  Mr.  President, 
the  people  are  the  experts,  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  lose  or  profit. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  here;  noth- 
ing confusing;  nothing  technical.     It  is 
merely  a  question  of   whether  or  not, 
in  this  time  of  war,  we  wish  to  do  some- 
thing which  inevitably  must  lead  in  the 
direction    of    encouraging    those    gun- 
makers  in  Moscow  to  ship  more  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam.    On  this  issue, 
we  have  no  technical  or  secret  informa- 
tion which  our  constituents  do  not  have. 
I  was  mterested  m  the  very  eloquent 
and  persuasive  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  who  has 
made  some  exellent  points  in  his  dis- 
course.   The  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  presently  discussing — 
about  what  element  of  change,  if  any. 
has  crept  into  this  whole  matter  called 
communism,    and    if    there    has    been 
change,  has  it  been  change  which  we 
should  welcome  and  embrace  and  en- 
courage, or  is  it  a  change  which  indi- 
cates a  greater  degree  of  belligerency 
and  greater  degree  of  antipathy  by  the 
Communists  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States — is  most  pertinent. 
In  the  matter  of  East-West  wartime 
trade,  I  think  we  have  a  case  in  point. 
I  recall  that  Lenin  said,  back  in  1921: 
AU  It  la  necessary  to  do  1b  to  bribe  capi- 
talism with  extra  profit,  so  as  to  get  the 
machines  with  which  to  defeat  It  economi- 
cally. 

That  was  Lenin's  Communist  doctrine 
then,  and  of  course  it  was  he  who  wTote 
the  bible  of  communism.  He  was  the 
master  and  the  architect  of  the  Com- 
munist creed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  students  of  com- 
munism overseas  have  today  become  the 
masters.  Now  they  have  taken  that 
Lenin  recipe  seriously.    They  have  car- 


ried it  to  the  logical  degree  that  all  it 
is  necessary  to  do  now  in  time  of  war 
is  to  bribe  capitalism  with  extra  profits 
to  get  it  to  supply  the  tools  to  kill  its 
own  sons  fighting  for  freedom  in  Hanoi. 
That  is  a  pretty  serious  extension  of  this 
Lenin  doctrine  but  it  fits  it  like  the  hand 
fits  the  glove. 

K  it  can  be  argued,  as  it  probably  will, 
that  those  who  come  from  peistoral  rural 
States  do  not  have  any  great  industrial 
machines,  do  not  have  any  international 
banking  houses,  and  thus  perhaps  are 
not  qualified  to  talk  about  the  intricies 
of  international  trade  and  the  rich  prof- 
its it  is  supposed  to  provide  for  certain 
people  in  this  country,  perhaps  they 
will  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  maga- 
zine which  is  seldom  read  out  in  the 
grassroots  areas  of  our  country.  Let  me 
present  the  testimony  of  a  magazine 
published  in  one  of  the  great  financial 
centers  of  our  land— Barron's  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly. 

On  January  16,  1967,  its  front-page 
story  was  headed,  "Dangerous  Bridges." 
with  the  subheading  "Proposals  for 
Expanded  East-West  Trade  Rest  on 
Shaky  Ground."  I  recommend  that 
article  to  the  reading  of  all  of  my  fellow 
Senators.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  have 
much  chance  to  read  this  magazine  out 
in  the  country  areas  of  South  Dakota; 
but  I  am  happy  to  note  that  here  one  of 
the  great  metropolitan  financial  journals 
of  this  country  looks  with  a  skeptical  eye 
on  this  "national  desire"  to  develop  ex- 
panded trade,  to  increase  profits  for 
some  and  to  provide  earlier  death  for 
others — all  under  the  persuasive  heading 
of  "Building  Bridges." 

After  arguing  eloquently,  through 
several  pages,  against  the  unwisdom  of 
running  the  risk  of  prolonging  a  war 
which  we  in  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
spending  our  time  trying  to  shorten,  in- 
stead of  expanding;  in  its  concluding 
paragraph  the  article  says: 

There  remains  the  final  supreme  con- 
sideration for  any  American  businessman 
who  may  stlU  hanker  after  elusive  profit  from 
selling  to  the  Communists:  He  must  decide, 
in  his  own  private  conscience,  whether  the 
profit  is  worth  the  personal  risk  that  some 
day,  sooner  or  later,  on  some  near  or  distant 
battlefield,  his  neighbor's  son  or  his  own  may 
be  struck  down  by  a  weapon  which  his  zeal 
for  trade  put  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Only  those  with  very  short  memories 
can  forget,  Mr.  President,  that  we  learned 
this  lesson — or  should  have  learned  it — 
back  in  1940  and  1941.  when  proponents 
of  the  same  line  of  thinking  which  urges 
us  now  to  move  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
panded trade  with  Russia  were  prac- 
ticing the  fine  art  of  selling  scrap  iron  to 
the  Japanese,  to  help  them  build  their 
war  machine,  while  some  of  us,  the 
present  speaker  included,  were  moving 
around  the  country  whenever  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  and  declaring  our 
opposition  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  that  time. 

What  happened?  On  Pearl  Harbor 
day  we  found  that  our  Pacific  Navy  was 
virtually  destroyed,  and  more  than  3,000 
American  casualties  had  occurred,  in  an 
Infamous  surprise  attack  by  the  people 
to  whom  we  were  selling,  for  a  profit,  war 


supplies  less  significant  by  far  than  the 
war  supplies  we  are  selling  to  Russia  to- 
day. 

At  least  It  could  be  said  by  those  ad- 
vocating such  policy  then,  "We  are  not 
at  war  with  Japan  yet.  They  have  not 
killed  any  American  Iwys  yet.  You  pessi- 
mists who  believe  there  might  be  a  war 
with  Japan  could  be  wrong.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  making  extra  plush, 
war-fed  profits  in  America," 

This  administration  cannot  even  use 
that  defense  today,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause 3  years  after  the  hea\T  cas^ial- 
ties  began  coming  in,  3  years  after 
the  big  war  had  begun  in  Vietnam,  the 
present  Commander  in  Chief,  Mr.  John- 
son, by  a  scratch  of  his  pen,  on  October 
12,  1966,  opened  up  the  shipment  of  iron 
ore  and  scrap  metal  again,  plus  399  other 
commodities,  to  the  country  then  and 
now  busy  at  the  job  of  supplying  the  guns 
to  kill  American  boys. 

It  is  no  wonder,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Americans  write  in.  in  such  vast  num- 
bers— Americans  who,  we  hope,  will  con- 
tinue to  support  this  war  effort  until  we 
are  successfully  out  of  it.  but  Americans 
who  form  part  of  the  great  body  politic 
which    is    becoming    growingly    discon- 
tented with  this  whole  curious  war.  which 
goes  on  and  on.  is  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
and  now  we  hear  the  same  people  who 
say,  "We  would  like  to  do  something  to 
shorten  it,"  support  this  pagan  formula 
to  Increase  the  traffic  in  blood,  which  is 
certain  to  prolong  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota a  question? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  a  remark  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  the 
point  that  the  people  who  are  writing  in. 
opposed  to  this  treaty,  are  not  "extrem- 
ists" or  "crackpots,"  or  whatever  teim 
some  of  those  who  espouse  this  treaty  so 
ardently  would  apply  to  them.    I  can  say 
that  my  mail — and  I  know  my  people — 
reflects  a  sentiment  very  strongly  against 
this  treaty,  and  it  is  coming  from  some  of 
the  ablest,  finest  people  in  South  Caro- 
lina.   I  beheve  that  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of   people  who   are   writing   about  this 
treaty  throughout  the  Nation.    I  believe 
it  is  typical  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Last  Saturday  evening,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  the  Young  Repub- 
licans of  four  States — Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland — 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  I 
spoke  to  them  for  a  few  minutes  on  this 
consular  treaty,  together  with  other  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  spoke,  I  know  that 
the  terrific  response  I  received  shows 
that  the  Young  Republicans  represent- 
ing this  area  of  our  country  are  strongly 
opposed  to  ratifying  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  why  not?  They 
have  to  go  to  war  along  with  other  young 
Americans,  to  be  shot  at  by  the  products 
which  we  help  to  fabricate  by  sending 
additional  Industrial  supplies  to  the  ar- 
senal of  Hanoi. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  exactly  right. 
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I  believe  that  the  more  people  study 
this  treaty,  the  more  they  will  become 
convinced  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country. 

I  have  not  heard  one  sound  argument 
yet  In  favor  of  the  treaty.  I  have  given 
nine  specific  arguments  against  it.  I 
have  not  heard  one  sound  argument  yet 
to  cause  me  to  support  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  distressing  developments  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakou  is  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  growing  centrali- 
zation of  power  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
After  it  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  dozen  people,  those  peo- 
ple are  presumed  to  personify  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  people,  and  they  are  em- 
powered to  exercise  authority  over  all 
of  us. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  opposing  this 
so-called  new  liberaliKm  is  because  it 
moves  in  the  direction  of  placing  fewer 
and  fewer  and  fewer  top-level  officials 
in  control  of  the  lives  of  the  remainder 
of  us  In  the  country. 

My  quarrel  is  with  the  new  liberals 
who  believe  in  this  concentration  of 
power. 

The  traditional  liberals  abominated 
both  economic  monopoly  and  political 
monopoly  in  the  same  breath.  How- 
ever, our  new  liberal.s  embrace  politi- 
cal monopoly.  They  abhor  economic 
monopoly,  as  we  all  do,  but  they  embrace 
political  monopoly  which  is  infinitely 
worse. 

The  new  liberal  would  tip  the  pyra- 
mid of  American  government  upside 
down,  with  the  people  at  the  bottom  and 
the  power  structure  of  government  at 
the  top. 

In  this  cormectlon.  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  I  have  recently  heard  made 
on  the  floor  have  disturbed  me  greatly. 
The  comments  have  downgraded  and  at- 
tacked and  ridiculed  the  statements 
contained  in  the  mail  received  from  con- 
scientious people  who  write  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  treaty. 

This  reflects  the  growing  sentiment 
among  some  public  offlcials  in  this  coun- 
try. It  frightens  me  more  greatly  al- 
most than  the  consequences  of  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty.  That  Involves 
the  tendency  for  some  people  In  high 
positions — some  of  them  elected,  but 
most  of  them  appointed — to  develop  an 
arrogant  contempt  for  the  people  who 
base  their  whole  philosophy  for  the  solu- 
tion of  an  economic  or  social  problem  on 
the  concept:  "You  can't  trust  the  people. 
You  can  rely  only  upon  the  politicians, 
only  upon  the  Government,  only  upon 
the  bureaucrats,  only  upon  the  snoopers, 
only  upon  the  administrators,  and  only 
upon  the  politicians."  I  deny  that  lib- 
eral concept  emphatically. 

I  think  politicians  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple. I  am  proud  to  call  myself  a  poli- 
tician, but  we  do  not  have  halos  aroimd 
our  heads.  We  do  not  know  the  an- 
swers to  all  of  the  problems. 

We  come  from  among  the  people  who 
write  letters  and  who  vote  to  keep  us 
here.  However,  when  we  develop  the 
attitude,  as  an  elected  or  appointed  pub- 
lic official,  that  people  cannot  be  trusted, 
that  people  are  always  wrong,  that  peo- 


ple have  not  any  ethics,  good  judgment  or 
sound  sense,  and  cannot  run  a  good  bus- 
iness or  a  good  school,  that  kind  of 
"liberalism,"  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  people  with  the  right  to  shove 
everybody  else  around,  is  totally  suid 
demonstrably  wrong. 

It  Is  nevertheless  conta.ined  in  the  an- 
swers some  people  get  back  home  to  the 
letters  they  are  writing  on  the  Consular 
Treaty.  I  know,  because,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  my  name  has  been  listed  as 
one  of  those  leading  the  opposition  to 
the  treaty.  I  get  copies  of  a  lot  of  let- 
ters received  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate;  and  also  copies  of  the  Senators' 
replies  when  they  disappoint  or  provide 
disenchantment  to  the  recipients. 

I  know  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  written  by  Senators  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  names  of  the  Senators 
who  wrote  them  could  not  be  dragged 
out  of  my  mouth  with  a  20-mule  team. 

But,  I  can  say  tliis:  If  any  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  ever  wrote  his  con- 
stituents in  that  manner  and  manifested 
his  contempt  for  the  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  individual  citizens,  those 
citizens  would  find  some  way  to  get  rid 
of  him  before  he  served  out  his  term,  and 
I  think  properly  so. 

I  read  the  letters  and  I  know  what  is 
being  written. 

I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  the  whole  ap- 
proach that  would  try  to  condemn  as  an 
ignoramus,  a  crackpot,  or  a  nut  the 
mother  of  a  son  in  Vietnam  who  takes 
her  pen  in  hand  and  says:  "I  don't  think 
it  is  wise  at  this  time  of  war  to  support 
and  ratify  this  Consular  Treaty." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  treating  with  one  of  the  problems 
of  our  times,  the  whole  question  of 
whether  we  the  elite,  we  the  offlcials.  or 
we  the  officeholders  have  this  right  to 
assume  such  lack  of  good  faith  or  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
write  us  in  such  great  niunbers  in  op- 
position to  this  treaty. 

I  think  the  concept  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  America  still 
has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  should  on 
occasion  be  reflected  in  our  public  poUcy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  this  war  would  not  be  going  on  now 
if  it  were  not  for  Russia  providing  North 
■Vietnam  with  weapons  with  which  to 
fight  the  war? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  can  be 
factually  demonstrated.  I  have  heard 
many  military  people  allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  have  been 
over  at  least  12  months  ago  if  the  Rus- 
sians had  not  supplied  the  sophisticated 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  war, 
and  over  95  percent  of  the  petroleum  re- 
quired by  the  Vietnamese  Communists  to 
continue  it. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  military  man  who 
will  tell  me  how  a  country  can  fight  a 
modem  war  without  gasoline,  oil,  and 
petroleum. 

Those  products  go  to  Hanoi  almost 
exclusively  from  Russia. 

If  we  want  to  find  out  how  to  end  the 
war,  we  must  figure  out  a  way  to  get  the 
Russians  to  quit  supplying  the  materials. 
We  cannot  do  that  by  kissing  them  on 
the  cheeks  and  saying:  "Go  out  and  kill 
more  men." 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  visited  Vietnam 
in  December.  I  made  a  report  after  mi- 
visit  in  Vietnam  where  I  spent  a  weelc 
another  week  in  that  area  of  the  world] 
Thailand,  Burma,  Japan,  and  other 
countries. 

I  read  one  brief  paragraph  from  my 
report: 

Russia's  Role  in  Vietnam  War 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  f  urnlstilng  North  Vlei- 
nam  anti-aircraft  weapons,  surface  to  air 
missiles,  Jet  lighter  planes,  heavy  artillery 
artillery  rockets,  machine,  guns,  rifles,  am- 
muuitlon,  advanced  radar  system,  ships, 
helicopters,  trucks,  heavy  construction 
equipment,  bridge  building  materials,  oil 
mines,  and  other  supplies  with  which  to  flght 
the  war.  Without  the  aid  the  Soviets  are 
providing,  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Com 
would  be  unable  to  wage  the  war  very  long. 
Soviet  Russia  has  It  within  her  power  to 
stop  the  war  and  bring  the  comb.itants  to 
the  negotiating  table  without  delay. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  can  also  add  to 
that  list  the  MM  ground-to-groimd  rock- 
et which  has  proven  so  effective  in  kill- 
ing not  only  our  American  troops,  but 
also  our  allies  there. 

That  weapon  is  now  being  employed 
by  our  enemies  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
part  of  the  conflict. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  ratify  this  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  now,  it  will  do  at  least  two  things, 
aside  from  other  harmful  effects. 

It  will  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union  throughout  the  world  by  mislead- 
ing nations  into  believing  that  now  the 
great  United  States,  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  has  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  Soviet  Urilon  and  is  will- 
ing to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  signifying  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  and  able  to  trust  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  ratify  the  treaty,  the  treaty 
will  cause  other  nations  to  wonder  where 
the  United  States  stands.  The  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  captive  na- 
tions, will  give  up  hope.  They  will  feel 
that  the  last  solid  country,  a  country 
which  could  help  to  save  them  some- 
day, has  gone  over  to  the  Soviet  side. 

They  will  wonder  whether  we  have 
gotten  together  with  the  Soviets  and  are 
just  going  to  forget  them  and  leave  them 
where  they  are  and  do  nothing  to  help 
them  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or  fash- 
ion, to  emerge  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty,  it  will  have  a  severe  and  serious 
psychological  effect  all  across  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  brings  up 
an  interesting  point. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  an  Ameri- 
can businessman  who  is  traveling  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  Baltic  area,  visiting  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Let  us  assume  that  he  gets  into  trouble 
in  Latvia.  He  decides  to  make  use  of  this 
consular  arrangement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  that  very  act  we  will  be  giving, 
ipso  facto,  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
Latvia  and  Estonia  and  Lithuania,  those 
three  great  little  brave  Baltic  Republics, 
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have  now  ceased  to  exist.  And  they  will 
offlcially  be  recognized  by  us  as  forever 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  because  we  will 
have  been  forced  into  the  position  of 
workiiig  through  our  consular  officers 
with  the  Russian  Government  in  that 
connection. 

The  contrary  side  of  the  coin  could  also 
be  true.  Let  us  say  they  set  up  this  con- 
sular ofBce  in  Chicago,  and  a  Latvian  in 
this  country  gets  into  trouble  In  the 
United  States  and  we  put  him  in  jail. 
Under  the  Consular  Treaty,  the  Russian 
consular  officer  would  have  a  right  to  talk 
to  this  Latvian  citizen  in  jail,  because 
we  would  have  the  consular  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  Russia  claims  control  over 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  By  rec- 
ognition of  that  fact,  also,  it  seems  to  me, 
Ipso  facto,  we  have  recognized  a  status 
of  affairs  which  offlcially  and  directly  our 
Government  htis  refused  to  recognize. 

Many  of  the  evolvements  in  this  mat- 
ter, when  we  think  them  through,  as  to 
what  will  happen  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
give  this  innocent-sounding  treaty  much 
more  significance  than  the  fact  that  per- 
haps It  can  be  beneficial  on  the  average 
to  nine  Americans  per  year  traveling  for 
pleasure  or  profit  in  Russia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  it  not  amount 
to  de  facto  recognition  by  forcible  inclu- 
sion of  these  nations — Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania— into  the  Soviet  empire? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  State  Department 
denies  that  automatically  it  is  de  facto 
recognition,  and  I  acquiesce  in  and  ac- 
cept their  position.  But  the  operation 
of  the  treaty  will  be  such  that,  sooner 
or  later,  over  there  or  in  this  country, 
we  will  have  an  American  in  trouble  in 
Latvia  or  Lithuania,  or  a  Lithuanian  or 
an  Estonian  In  trouble  In  this  country, 
and  the  Russians,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty — and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so — 
will  immediately  insist  upon  being  noti- 
fied and  Insist  upon  talking  to  him,  as 
through  consular  officer.  So.  whether  he 
wishes  to  see  the  Russian  consular  officer 
or  not,  the  fact  is  that  we  must  let  the 
Russian  representative  talk  to  him.  This 
is  a  de  facto  recognition  at  that  point 
that  those  Baltic  countries  cease  to  have 
any  independent  status,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  turn  out  the  light  of  hope 
that  they  will  ever  again  attain  that 
status,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

The  Senate,  which  piously  expresses  Its 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  captive 
nations  by  agi-eeing  to  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  every  year,  sympathiz- 
ing with  them,  can,  by  this  Consular 
Treaty  action,  condemn  them  to  the  sta- 
tus quo  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be- 
cause It  will  provide  that  de  facto  recog- 
nition and  it  will  destroy  their  rightful 
and  proper  and  enduring  hope  that,  come 
some  happy  day,  their  homelands  can 
once  again  be  independent. 

Once  you  put  them  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  consular  operations,  as  this 
treaty  does — on  both  sides  of  the  water — 
as  set  up  In  the  mechanics  of  treaty,  you 
have  provided  a  beautiful  device  for  the 
Russians  to  express  themselves,  through 
actions,  that  they  are  In  charge  of  the 
Baltic  and  other  captive  countries,  and 
if  we  wish  to  have  communication  be- 


tween the  nationals  of  those  countries 
and  this  country.  Mother  Russia  and  Its 
consular  officers  are  the  ones  to  pro- 
vide it. 

If  this  Is  not  de  facto  recognition,  I 
should  Like  someone  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  say  what  it  is. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  may  pass  reso- 
lutions in  the  Senate  each  year  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
but  are  we  not,  in  effect,  nulhfying  and 
counteracting  such  action  when  we  take 
real  action,  which  counts,  by  ratifying 
the  treaty? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  least,  the  representa- 
tives and  the  spokesmen  in  this  country 
of  the  captive  nations  are  unanimously  in 
that  belief.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  all  the  rules  of  precedence, 
and  all  the  rules  of  international  proce- 
dure indicate  that  these  representatives 
of  the  captive  nations  are  demonstrably 
correct;  that  what  we  are  doing  is  creat- 
ing a  pathway,  and  when  we  walk  down 
this  Consular  Treaty  pathway  and  it  be- 
gins to  function,  this  is  the  end  of  their 
hope  of  this  counti-y  doing  anjrthing  but 
recognizing  the  status  quo  and  the  fact 
that  they  are,  indeed,  permanently  the 
captives  and  the  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Etekota  this  question:  If  the 
Soviet  law  is  so  capricious  that  the  U.S. 
consular  employees  need  special  immu- 
nity while  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Is  the  time  yet 
ripe  to  normalize  travel  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  kind  of  treacher- 
ous line  of  argument  is  encountered  in 
connection  with  what  is  known  as  Execu- 
tive Reservation  No.  2,  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  on  Thursday  of  this  week, 
which  Is  being  opposed  by  some  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  treaty  who  say: 

No,  this  won't  help  cut  down  the  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  Hanoi,  and  this  won't  make 
It  more  likely  that  we  can  work  out  an  agree- 
ment and  negotiation  by  using  this  diplo- 
matic tool  to  Induce  them  to  stop.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  simply  go  along  with  them 
and  say  nothing,  just  go  ahead  and  acquiesce 
and  all  will  be  well. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton!  reaffirmed  this 
afternoon,  in  this  instance  they  have  us 
on  our  knees,  crawling  to  Moscow  as 
supplicants,  if  we  ratify  the  treaty.  The 
Russians  have  not  ratified  it.  They  have 
not  even  presented  it  to  their  ratifying 
body.  They  want  us  to  come  crawling 
to  them  and  say,  "Please,  would  not  you 
now  ratify  the  treaty  which  we  have  rati- 
fied?" That  Is  a  miserable  position  In 
which  to  put  Uncle  Sam.  if  we  are  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  or  to  curtail  the 
shipment  of  supplies  from  Moscow  to 
Hanoi. 

It  certainly  follows  that  it  is  a  capri- 
cious line  of  reasoning,  which  says,  on 
the  one  hand,  "you  can  depend  upon  the 
word  of  the  Russians  to  move  in  the 
direction  we  want  them  to  move";  but, 
on  the  other  liand,  "they  have  so  many 
curious  laws  that  they  maliciously  are 
arresting  our  citizens  and  we  have  to 
have  a  special  consular  treaty  with  them 


to  protect   our  American   travelers   In 
Russia." 

I  believe  that  the  welcome  news  from 
Moscow  over  the  weekend  that  they  have 
agreed  to  release  an  American  citizen, 
proves  the  argument  that  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
weeks;  that  If  you  have  a  little  more 
rugged  and  determined  exercise  of  diplo- 
macy with  Russia  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  you  can  utilize  without  this 
treaty,  through  the  diplomatic  under- 
standings existing  t)etween  all  civilized 
nations,  every  kind  of  contact  you  need 
to  induce  them  to  release  prisoners  or  tx) 
induce  us  to  release  prisoners.  You  do 
not  need  this  unprecedented  treaty,  with 
all  the  problems  attendant  upon  it,  even 
in  peacetime — but,  in  time  of  war,  this 
treaty  can  become  a  signal  to  the  world 
that  others  had  not  better  tie  too  closely 
to  Uncle  Sam  because  we  are  also  reach- 
ing out  with  a  special  arrangement  of 
our  own  with  their  Communist  enemy  in 
Moscow. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  people  will 
take  the  position  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  evolving  into  a  peaceful  countr>-.  Yet, 
the  treaty  that  is  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification  has  been  violated  20  or  more 
times  since  it  was  signed.  Does  that 
sound  like  the  Soviet  Union  is  evolving? 
If  so,  what  does  evolving  mean?  When 
are  they  going  to  live  peacefully  in  the 
world  and  respect  the  dignity  of  a  citi- 
zen and  of  all  free  people? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  When  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  began  dis- 
cussing this  matter  and  utilizing  the  time 
generously  granted  us  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  in  the  process  of  discussing 
whether  there  was  an  evolution  in  the 
Communist  approach  in  Moscow.  Per- 
haps I  should  bow  out  now  and  permit 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  answer 
that  question  and  then  to  resume  with 
the  point  he  was  developing  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  numerous  collo- 
quies. 

Mr.  THLTRMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  kindness  in  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSELA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  They  have  en- 
gaged in  splendid  colloquy.  It  has  been 
constructive,  enlightening,  and  very 
pertinent  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  once  more  how  very  appreciative  I 
am  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the 
able  presentation  he  has  made  this  after- 
noon. "Hie  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
placed  the  consideration  of  the  Consular 
Treaty  in  its  proper  context.  Certainly, 
this  Nation  has  demonstrated  tor  all  the 
world  to  see  that  America  desires  no  ex- 
tension of  its  control,  or  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  any  area 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  hopes,  rather,  for 
an  extension  of  peace,  and  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  peoples  everywhere  to 
self-determination  through  law  and  or- 
der. 
I  share  the  hope  of  most  Americans  in 
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anticipating  the  time  when  we  can,  one 
nation  with  another,  achieve  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  a  greater  accord  than 
now  exists. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
country  has  made  great  efforts  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  bring  about  the 
sort  of  condition  wiiich  will,  we  hope, 
someday,  characterize  the  world. 

We  have  contributed  more  than  $125 
billion  toward  foreign  aid  and  rebuild- 
ing war-torn  countries.  We  have  done 
everything  we  possibly  could  do  to  lessen 
war  tensions,  to  bring  about  better  un- 
derstanding, to  bring  about  a  better 
detente  with  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  with  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  an  analogy  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  we  discuss  the  Consular 
Treaty.  It  is  that  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  we  are  discu.ssing  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  in  a  bill  the  control  of 
small  arms.  We  recognize,  or  at  least 
there  are  those  who  believe,  that  we  want 
to  bring  about  a  diminution  of  lawless- 
ness, murder,  and  all  acts  attendant  to 
crime  in  thus  country,  and  one  of  the 
ways  to  do  that  is  to  limit  the  supply  or 
transshipment  of  arms.  Yet  we  turn 
right  around  in  this  Consular  Treaty  and 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  relation- 
siiip  between  the  Consular  Treaty  and 
the  encouragement  of  businessmen  to 
move  into  Russia,  to  have  new  trade  with 
Russia,  to  supply  Russia  with  goods,  and 
that  Russia  will  not  have  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  more  eflort  to  the  manu- 
facture of  warmaking  materiel.  We 
seem  to  find  no  relationship  between 
that  fact  and  our  efforts  to  supply  Rus- 
sia with  400-some-odd  so-called  non- 
strategic  materials  in  the  context  of  en- 
larging her  general  economic  and  hence, 
her  warmaking  capability. 

I  suggest  we  ought  to  take  into  ac- 
count such  consideration  because,  in  my 
mind,  there  Is  a  very  real  relevance  be- 
tween our  supplying  Russia  with  any- 
thing today  and  Russia's  being  able  to 
supply  Vietnam  with  warmaking  mate- 
riel. 

Once  again  I  want  to  record  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  having  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  some  very  Im- 
portant considerations  that  we  ought  to 
mull  over  seriously  before  we  give  our 
advice  and  consent  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  Consular  Treaty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  February  28, 
1967,  from  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Members  of   Concbess   fob  Peack 
THROt'GH  Law. 
WashiTiffton,  DC,  February  28, 1967. 
Senator  J.  Whxiam  Pttlbright, 
Chairman,    Senate    Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee,  Senate    Office   Building.    Waah- 
ingtan,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Fctlbright:   As  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee  of  Members  of  Con- 


gress For  Peace  Through  Law,  we  declare 
our  support  for  the  proposed  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Having  studied  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  It 
Is  our  conviction  that  this  convention  pro- 
vides practical  benefits  and  protection  for 
the  thousands  of  U.  S.  citizens  who  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  annually,  as  well  as  those  U.  8. 
officials  and  employees  who  serve  In  that 
country. 

We  recognize  the  Consular  Treaty  as  a 
priority  step  toward  the  expressed  purposes 
of  this  group:  "To  coordinate  congressional 
concern  Into  specific  action  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  coop>€ration."  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  urging  our  membership  to 
Join  us  in  the  effort  to  gain  widespread  sup- 
port for  Its  ratification. 

(Signed)  Joseph  S.  Ciark,  Chairman;  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  B.  Bingham;  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper;  Congressman  Donald 
M.  Praser;  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts;  Congress- 
man Robert  Vv'.  Kastenmeler;  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy:  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy: 
Congressman  Patsy  T.  Mink;  Congressman  P. 
Bradford  Morte;  Congressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal;  Congressman  Richard  S.  Schwei- 
ker. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  If  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  of 
March  9,  1967.  that  the  Senate,  in  exec- 
utive session,  stand  in  adjouriunent  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
in  executive  session,  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1967,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  13.  1967: 

U.S.  Marshal 

Walter  N.  Lawson,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-242,  ap- 
proved October  7,  1965. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3902; 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Paul  Lamar  Freeman,  Jr.,  017704, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Karrlck  Woolnough,  018709. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

William  A.  Garrett.  Fort  Payne.  Ala.,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Horton,  retired. 

James  M.  Ford,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
W.  T.  Boyd,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Dean  P.  Dubolse,  Hackett,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Johnson,  transferred. 


James  C.  Holt,  Jr.,  McRae,  Ark..  In  place 
of  F.  M.  Henry,  deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ben  B.  Taylor,  Diu-ham,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
P.  S.  McNabb,  retired. 

Lloyd  O.  Wood,  Idyllwlld,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  R.  P.  Patton,  retired. 

Gerald  McGlnnls,  Lynwood,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  C.  R.  Parker,  deceased. 

Stella  L.  Davis,  Walnut,  Calif..  In  place  of 
H.  A.  Davis,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Carl  B.  Larned,  Golden,  Colo..  In  place  of 
Z.  M.  Pike,  retired. 

Paul  P.  Dearmin,  Idaho  Springs,  Ck)lo.,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Brown,  deceased. 

Burdette  S.  Stone,  Rifle.  Colo,.  In  place  of 
Carleton  Hoffmelster,  retired. 

DELAWARE 

Bernard  P.  Lynch.  Frankford,  Del.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Boothe,  retired. 

G.  Edgar  Williams,  Middletown,  Del.,  in 
place  of  A.  I.  Stafford,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Clifford  C.  Betts.  Okeechobee.  Fla..  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Arnold,  removed. 

GEORGIA 

Dessie  P.  Jeanes.  Union  City,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Gray,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Lenorah  G.  Shaetler,  Nezperce,  Idaho,  In 
place  of  W.  S.  Shaeffer,  deceased. 

Lorln  F.  Wlddlson,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  P.  W.  Petersen,  resigned. 

Cameron  H.  Edgar,  Troy,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Krler,  retired. 

John  A.  Albertinl,  Wallace,  Idaho.  In  place 
of  L.  C.  Harris,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Bobby  J.  Horner,  Armlngton,  111.,  In  place 
of  T.  B.  Zimmer,  retired. 

Albert  L.  Dussllere.  East  MoUne.  HI.,  in 
place  of  P.  T.  Hugglns.  retired. 

Robert  D.  Yordy,  Flanagan.  111..  In  place 
of  M.  D.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Donald  R.  Clark,  Freeport,  HI.,  In  place  of 
T.  C.  Tavenner,  retired. 

Leona  M.  Vogt,  Hlllsale,  111..  In  place  of 
H.  M.  Feaster.  retired. 

Clark  D.  McKenna,  Kankakee,  111.,  In  place 
of  G.  P.  Ravens,  retired. 

Sarah  E.  Jones,  Latham.  111.,  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Waddell,  retired. 

Bernard  8.  OUnskl,  Northbrook,  111.,  In 
place  of  F.  H.  Miller,  retired. 

John  W.  Hoban.  Rlverton,  111.,  in  place  of 
W    A.  Schulke.  retired. 

Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  Rochelle.  lU.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Hayes,  retired. 

Evelyn  M.  Halgh,  Steward,  111..  In  place  of 
B.  M.  Hewitt,  retired. 

Janet  M.  Monahan,  Strawn,  111.,  In  place  of 
P.  M.  Rusterholz,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Hubert  N.  Ellis,  Hazelton,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  Gertrude  Armstrong,  retired. 

Karl  T.  Hammerle,  Liberty,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  McMahan,  retired. 

George  W.  Moore.  Modoc,  Ind..  In  place  of 
B.  J.  Bales,  retired. 

Wendell  J.  Van  Riper,  Noblesvllle,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Arthur  Helny,  retired. 

IOWA 

Thomas  K.  Hardy,  Bloomfleld,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  B.  M.  McClanahan,  transferred. 

Donald  E.  Roseland,  Oilman.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  P.  E.  Wynn,  retired. 

Wyatt  W.  Vance,  Milton,  Iowa,  In  place  oi 
G.  S.  Morgan,  retired. 

Leland  J.  Hart.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  In  place  oi 
L.  L.  Snyder,  retired. 

William  C.  Miller,  Pilot  Mound,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  Prltchard,  removed. 

Nyle  F.  Wegener.  Walcott,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  L.  E.  Oassellng.  retired. 
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Bodger  L.  Johnston.  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Lewis,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Marlon  W.  Mooberry,  Cheney,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  F,  A,  Ryniker,  retired. 

Prank  Lill,  Emporia,  Kans.,  in  place  of  G. 
K.  Jackson,  retired. 

James  H.  Kusel,  Kensington,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Brunow,  transferred. 

Ronald  Sldebottom,  Kinsley,  Kans,.  In 
place  of  B,  A.  Bleber,  retired. 

Mary  B.  Porter,  Mayetta,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  0.  G.  Thomas,  deceased. 

KENTUCKY 

William  S.  Jenkins,  Central  City,  Ky..  In 
place  of  J,  R.  Lawton,  retired. 

Edwin  T.  Elliott,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Grimes,  retired. 

Thomas  R.  Abell,  Leltchfield,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Meredith,  retired. 

Joseph  R.  Cox,  Uvermore,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
M.  C.  ShopUck,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Qulncy  J.  Lemolne,  Moreauville,  La.,  In 
place  of  I.  J.  Dufour,  retired. 

MAINE 

John  L,  Ross,  Gorham,  Maine,  In  place  of 
E.  B,  Files,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

George  E,  Rosensteel,  Emmltsburg.  Md., 
in  place  of  L.  H,  Stoner,  retired. 

Daniel  C.  Robertson,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  Spalding,  retired. 

Hubert  L.  Harden,  Olney,  Md.,  In  place  of 
E,  G.  Armstrong,  retired. 

Melvln  B.  Grimes,  Owlngs  Mills,  Md,,  In 
place  of  M,  G.  Richardson,  transferred. 

Edward  R.  Grimes,  SykesvlUe,  Md..  In  place 
of  W.  V.  Bennett,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Urban  R.  Whalen,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  G  A,  Wright,  Jr..  retired. 

Bertha  M.  Kurtz,  Comlns,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H,  D,  Winton,  transferred. 

Loy  H.  Roe,  Rudyard,  Mich,,  in  place  of 
P,  C.  Carr.  retired. 

Elanor  L.  Tanner.  Salem,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
J,A.  Thomasson,  deceased. 

Lawrence  A.  Frith,  Vermontvllle,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  R.  K.  Kllpatrlck,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Kermlt  W.  Thorsland,  Milan,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Moe,  retired. 

Carlton  G,  Hess,  Pipestone,  Minn.,  In  place 
ofW.J.  Crook,  retired. 

Morris  A.  Johnson,  Renville.  Minn,,  In  place 
of  D,  L,  Randleman,  deceased. 

John  L.  Bystrom,  Sauk  Rapids.  Minn..  In 
place  of  P,  P,  Schroeder,  retired. 

Wayne  M.  Viesselman,  Trimont,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  Arthur  Conlln,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mildred  M.  Blair,  Caledonia,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  C.E.  West,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Monroe.  Dennis,  Miss,,  in  place 
of  E,  K.  Campbell,  retired. 

John  B.  Waller,  Enid,  Miss,,  in  place  of 
N,  B.  Hughes,  retired. 

Edward  S,  Thompson,  Grenada,  Miss,,  In 
place  of  R,  D,  Sharp,  deceased, 

Julian  P,  White,  McComb,  Miss,,  In  place  of 
J,  A,  Fellows,  resigned. 

Jesse  H.  Carter,  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  In  placp 
of  J.  L.  Posey,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

John  J.  Strode,  Grandvlew,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
P.  L.  Myers,  deceased, 

Ellis  M.  Huston,  Windsor,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
B.B.Cooper,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Hugh  Helly,  Columbxis,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
J.  P  Graham,  deceased. 


Milton  M,  Sloan,  Whlteflsh,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Duffy,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Cecil  G.  Hutt,  Lexington,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
G,  W.  Lincoln,  retired. 

Carl  F.  Eman,  Oxford,  Nebr..  in  place  of 
V.  C.  Penny,  transferred. 

Marvin  R.  Holz,  Paxton,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
I.  H.  Roberts,  retired. 

NEVADA 

Betty  F.  Keep,  Jackpot,  Nev.,  In  place  of 
I.  W.  Welghall.  removed. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Norman  T.  Fecteau,  Exeter,  N.H,.  In  place 
of  A.  D.  Holmer,  Jr,,  retired. 

Tadeusz  Leplanka,  Franklin,  N.H.,  in  place 
of  H.  J.  Proulx,  deceased. 

Ralph  J.  Lavallee,  Goffstown,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Watt,  deceased, 

NEW    JERSEY 

Alfred  W,  Conrads,  Andover.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  E,  D.  Hill,  retired. 

Geraldine  B,  Nyce,  Califon,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  M.  H.  PHI.  retired. 

Lee  M.  Evans,  Newport,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
E.  B,  Moncrief,  retired. 

Belford  L.  Cox,  Port  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  In 
place  of  P.  M.  Cox,  retired. 

Frank  J.  Antlne.  Secaucus,  N.J.,  office 
established  September  1.  1964. 

Hermlne  B.  Kuhl,  Three  Bridges,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  Eva  Case,  retired. 

Walter  A.  Forrest,  Westwood,  N,J.,  In  place 
of  K  H.  Schlupp.  retired, 

NEW    YORK 

Frank  J.  Viola,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  oflBce  estab- 
lished October  2,  1962. 

Jerome  P,  Meyer,  Corfu,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
Celestine  Reynolds,  retired. 

Kathryn  S.  Rose,  Elka  Park,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  M.  H,  Bunt,  retired. 

Howard  D.  Holland,  Hadley,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  V,  B.  Hawk,  retired. 

Reglna  V.  Myers,  Kill  Buck,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  E  L  Brownell,  retired. 

Patrick  J.  RelUy,  Larchmont.  N.Y..  in  place 
of  P.  A.  Lane,  retired. 

Joel  C.  Stein,  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  D.  C.  Merrltt,  retired. 

John  W.  Ball,  New  Berlin,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Schermerhorn,  retired. 

Lloyd  R.  Milliman,  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  E.  R.  Perrln,  resigned. 

Anthony  P.  Biscone,  Ravena,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  F.  J.  Leedlngs.  retired. 

Dyas  W.  Garden,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  T.  D.  Sullivan,  retired. 

Katherlne  I,  Bristol,  Schuylervllle,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  W,  R.  Reel,  removed. 

Ida  M  Marlatt,  Shokan,  N.Y..  In  place  of 
Betsy  Von  De  Osten,  retired. 

Sarah  J.  Keene,  South  Colton,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Selleck.  deceased. 

Francis  J.  Foote,  Valols,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Hawes,  declined. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Crayteen  A,  Brown,  Cedar  Falls,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  Harmon,  removed. 

Ralph  C  Jones,  Grumpier,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
Frank  McMillan,  retired. 

Roscoe  D,  Franklin,  Glade  Valley.  N,C..  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Thompson,  retired. 

Jeannine  W,  Winstead,  Leasburg,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  M.  S.  Rlttenbury,  retired. 

Norrls  C,  Long,  Southport,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  Niels  Jorgensen,  resigned. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

John  P.  Wheellhan,  EUendale,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  F.  C.  Cowles,  retired. 

Roger  O.  Lunde,  Mohall,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  T.  J.  Dougherty,  retired. 


OHIO 

Joan  C.  Dlckerson,  Alpha,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
L.  D.  Glass,  deceased. 

Paul  L.  Rider.  Lancaster,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
A.  P.  Rabb,  retired, 

Russell  J.  Krueger,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  G.  D.  Keller,  deceased. 

Donna  V.  Miller.  Somerdale,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Robb,  retired, 

OKLAHOMA 

Jetta  J,  Wiseman.  Gale,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
U.  E.  Mlxon.  retired, 

Laura  E.  Vaughan,  Kiowa,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  F.  D.  Arnold,  retired. 

OREGON 

Harry  M.  Stevenson.  Canyonville,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  N.  J.  Hanson,  deceased. 

Claude  B.  Allen,  Gold  Hill.  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Force,  retired. 

Mildred  V.  DeMastus,  Unity,  Oreg.,  In  place 
of  R.  V.  Beam,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Martha  D.  Ridgway.  Allenport,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  P.  Ferren,  retired. 

Doris  L.  Oldham,  Fishertown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Faye  Wolfe,  resigned. 

Lester  S.  Poorman,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J    P.  Dennehy,  retired. 

Bernard  J.  Brashears.  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Bower,  retired. 

F^oyd  F.  Plasterer.  Shlppensburg,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Hockersmith,  Craley. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Carlisle  E.  Hammett,  Converse,  S.C,  in 
place  of  E,  S,  Drake,  retired, 

Frederick  W,  Dantzler.  Holly  Hill,  S.C,  in 
place  of  Wade  Waddill,  resigned. 

Douglas  W.  McMillan.  Mulllns,  S,C,,  In 
place  of  P.  L.  Rogers,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Herbert  M.  Cole,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  P.  S.  Braden,  deceased. 

Lee  R.  Moreland.  Canyon,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W,  M.  Hlgdon.  retired. 

William  C.  Galloway.  Corslcana.  Tex.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Rlttersbacher,  retired. 

Jack  Q.  Durham.  Cotulla,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
A.  E.  Tarver.  retired. 

Jack  King.  Junction,  Tex.,  in  place  of  U.  D. 
Klndrick,  retired. 

Laura  M.  Maney.  Natalia,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
C.  M.  Maney,  retired. 

Carroll  L.  Robertson,  Paducah,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  B,  F.  Hobson,  retired, 

William  R,  Brooks,  Sterling  City,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Knight,  retired. 

Willa  M.  Chandler.  Tuleta,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Esther  Selgelid.  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Harold  H,  Copenhaver.  Atkins,  Va..  in  place 
of  P.  W,  Atkins,  retired, 

Doris  H,  Noel,  Dalevllle,  Va.,  In  place  of 
L,  C.  Kessler,  retired. 

WEST    VISGINIA 

Glenn  W,  Thompson,  Barboursvllle.  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  T.  M.  Green,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Oswald  R.  Curtis.  Hazel  Green.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  M,  T,  Cams,  retired, 

Walter  J,  Wessely,  Kewaunee.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  William  Wright,'retlred. 

Howard  L,  Newman,  Markesan,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  J,  E.  Davidson,  resigned, 

Robert  A,  Otzelberger,  Menomonee  Falls. 
Wis,,  in  place  of  C.  N.  De  Laura,  deceased. 

Emil  W.  Plain.  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Flatley,  resigned. 

WYOMING 

Betty  J.  Leonard.  BalrcU,  Wyo.,  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Weisenberger,  deceased. 

James  H.  Fuller,  Torrington,  Wyo.,  In  place 
of  O.  J.  Colyer,  retired. 
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Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Postal 
Parley  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising; 
Association,  Inc.,  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  9, 1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  fourth  postal  parley  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  held  In 
Washington,  D.C..  last  week,  our  Post- 
master General  addressed  the  parley  on 
March  9. 

I  wish  to  bring  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  you  once  again 
In  this  Annual  Postal  Parley. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because  one  of 
the  problems  facing  all  Postmasters  General 
Is  to  make  some  unusual  contribution  to  the 
postal  service.  Since  Postmasters  General 
are  human  too,  the  satisfaction  from  this 
accomplishment  comes  not  only  from  better 
postal  service  but  from  the  assurance  that 
It  will  Immortalize  his  name  In  the  annals 
of  postal  history. 

Postmaster  General  Benjamin  Franklin, 
we  all  remember,  was  known  for  two  achieve- 
ments: lightning  mall  delivery  and  flying  a 
kite  during  office  hours. 

Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair 
Introduced  City  delivery — which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  urban  traffic  problem  as  we 
know  It  today. 

Postmaster  General  John  A.  J.  Creswell 
determined  that  the  opening  of  mall  bags 
should  be  at  the  top.  and  In  a  brilliant 
clarifying  directive,  ordered  that  the  top 
should  be  located  opposite  the  bottom. 

Postmaster  General  James  N.  Tyner,  after 
having  lost  several  carriers  on  the  Alaska 
run.  Introduced  the  snowshoe  to  the  postal 
service. 

Postmaster  General  Amos  Kendall,  In  what 
can  only  be  considered  a  partisan  move,  di- 
rected that  the  horse  on  our  seal  should  for- 
ever move  toward  the  right. 

With  so  many  illustrious  predecessors  hav- 
ing Introduced  so  many  significant  changes 
to  stamp  their  administrations.  X  was  some- 
what worried  about  how  the  O'Brien  period 
might  be  recalled.  Well.  I  And  I  need  not 
worry.  As  you  know,  we  have  been  busy 
placing  100  self-service  post  offices  around 
the  nation.  Just  the  other  day,  up  In  New 
York  State,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Camlnsky 
innocently  approached  one  of  our  new  ma- 
chines. 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  25-cent  st.amp.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  there  was  a 
strong  northwest  wind  blowing,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  about  8  degrees  above  zero. 
Maybe  it  was  the  cold.  I  don't  know.  But 
when  he  pressed  the  button,  the  red  light 
turned  on,  the  machine  made  a  funny  noise, 
and — nothing  happened.  Mr.  Camlnsky 
pressed  again,  and  a  stamp  popped  out.  And 
then  another,  and  another,  and  another. 
Until  there  were  2.780 — worth  $695.  Did  you 
ever  try  getting  hold  of  2,780  stamps  in  a 
stiff  wind?  At  8  above  zero?  At  11:00  at 
night?    Well,  Mr.  Camlnsky  did  It  somehow. 


And.  being  an  honest  citizen,  he  turned  them 
In  to  the  post  office. 

But  the  point  Is  that  now  I  will  forever 
be  known  as  the  Postmaster  General  who 
Introduced  the  first  part-mutual  post  office 
in  the  world.  And  with  a  pay-off  of  2,780  to 
one. 

And  I  am  also  afraid  that  I  will  be  known, 
perhaps  less  favorably,  as  one  of  the  unforHi- 
nate  line  of  Postmasters  General,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  who  had  to  go  before 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  a  rate  Increase. 

Now  rate  Increases,  to  use  an  understate- 
ment, are  not  popular. 

They  are  not  popular  with  the  Individual, 
they  are  not  popular  with  business,  they  are 
not  popular  with  the  Congress,  and  certainly 
they  are  not  popular  with  me.  I  do  not 
achieve  any  measurable  satisfaction  from 
having  to  request  and  to  defend  a  rate  in- 
crease. 

But,  I  submit,  I  have  an  Inescapable  duty 
to  ask  for  this  Increase.  The  Magna  Carta 
of  the  Postal  Service — the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958 — clearly  spells  out  the  requirement 
that  postal  Income  and  expenditures  should 
be  approximately  equal,  and  that  rates 
should  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  If 
expenditures  and  income  are  not  equal.  As 
you  well  know,  this  fiscal  year  our  expendi- 
tures and  our  income  are  out  of  balance  by 
$600  million  after  subtracting  public  service 
Items. 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  Budget  Mes- 
sage: 

"To  provide  improved  services,  to  cover  pro- 
posed pay  increases  for  postal  workers  and 
largely  offset  the  remaining  postal  deficit,  a 
postal  rate  Increase  Is  both  necessary  and 
desirable." 

Right  now,  no  category  of  mall  Is  paying 
its  W:'.y,  other  th.in  first -class  and  air  mail. 
and  the  cost  coverai?e  In  those  classes  of  mail 
Is  nearln^  'he  break-even  point. 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  considered  it  proper 
that  first-class  mall  pay  more  than  its  cost 
due  to  the  preferred  service  such  mall  re- 
ceives. 

So,  we  Will  ask  for  an  additional  one-cent 
on  first-class  and  air  mall.  This  Is  a  20  per 
cent  Increase,  estimated  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional $536  million  In  revenue. 

The  Fiscal  1968  Budget  calls  for  $700  mil- 
lion in  revenue  from  postal  rate  Increases — 
which  on  an  annual  basis  will  amount  to 
some  $800  million  when  fully  effective.  Your 
arithmetic  is  as  good  as  mine,  so  I  will 
simply  say  that  the  difference  between  what 
we  can  raise  with  a  one-cent  Increase  on 
first-class  and  air  mall  and  what  we  need  In 
revenue  must  come  from  the  other  classes  of 
mall.  Our  goal  Is  to  distribute  the  rate  In- 
creases on  as  equitable  a  basis  as  possible. 
But  the  simple  fact  Is  that  on  second  and 
third-class  mall  and  on  fourth  class  mall 
other  than  parcel  post,  we  lose  money  on 
every  Item  we  handle. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  a  haberdasher 
In  my  home  town  of  Sprtngfleld,  Massachu- 
setts. Whenever  anyone  went  Into  his  store 
to  buy  a  suit  he  always  made  the  same 
remark.  Shaking  his  head  sadly,  he  would 
say,  "I  lose  money  on  every  suit  I  sell."  Once 
I  asked,  "If  you  lose  money  on  every  suit  you 
sell,  how  do  you  make  a  profit?"  "Volume," 
he  answered,  "voliune." 

Well,  unfortunately,  he  never  told  me  his 
secret  of  turning  a  loss  into  a  profit  through 
volume.  I  wish  he  had.  For  we  have  plenty 
of  volume.  ...  80  billion  pieces  worth.  And 
over  83  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
third-class  mall  segment  of  that  volume  has 
shown  amazing  growth  In  recent  years,  re- 
flecting the  healthy  nature  of  the  direct  mall 
business  in  the  United  States  today. 

Let's  look  at  mall  volume  changes  In  both 
pieces  and  pounds. 


In  the  13  years  from  1953  to  1966,  the  De- 
partments  mail  volume  rose  48  per  cent. 
Among  the  major  services,  third-class  mall 
rose  faster  than  all  others.  Mailings  at  bulk 
rates  Increased  73  per  cent  and  third-clKs 
subject  to  single-piece  rates  Increased  51  per 
cent. 

Also,  between  1953  and  1966,  bulk-rate 
third-class  volume  In  pounds  Increased  by 
175  per  cent. 

Certainly,  third-class  mail  Is  an  Important 
Instrtmaent  of  commerce,  and  statistics 
clearly  show  that  Its  Importance  Is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year. 

In  considering  this  healthy  growth,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  cartoon  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago. 
A  group  of  executives  were  sitting  around 
the  conference  table  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Chairman  was 
standing  before  this  group  and  saying:  "i 
regret  to  announce  that  despite  govern- 
mental Interference  In  business  and  a  never- 
ending  snarl  of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  oui 
corporation  has  the  highest  net  Income  in 
its  history." 

I  hope  you  will  recall  how  well  your  In- 
dustry Is  "farlng—I  believe  Bob  DeLay  said 
recently  you'll  grow  another  5  per  cent  this 
year — when  you  assess  the  higher  rates  we 
propose  for  third-class  mall. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  your  members 
have  Incurred  costs  In  complying  with  the 
bulk  rate  ZIP  Code  pre-sort  regulations.  I; 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  rate 
Increases  on  second-class  and  bulk-rate 
third-class  mall  six  months  beyond  that  &! 
first-class  and  air  mall— to  January  1 .  1&G8  I 
might  add,  that  If  it  were  not  for  your  co- 
operation with  the  pre-sort  program,  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  ask  for  rate  increases 
earlier. 

What  can  you  expect.  In  turn,  from  the 
Post  Office  Department? 

I  want  to  pledge  to  you  today  that  you 
can  expect  from  us  our  concerted  efforts  to 
remove  every  remaining  barrier  to  the  most 
productive  employment  of  our  resources. 

Some  of  these  barriers  are  the  result  of 
past  developments.  Some  reflect  lack  of  ac- 
tion when  action  was  needed:  others,  action 
taken  but  not  conducive  to  good  manage- 
ment. 

The  most  significant  barrier  that  faces  us 
Is  one  we  are  In  the  process  of  surmounting— 
it  Is  the  archaic  nature  of  our  mall  handling 
methods. 

Mail  handling  today  Is  In  the  position  the 
cotton  Industry  was  in  1820,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  EU  Whitney  Introduced  the 
cotton  gin.  But  we  don't  have  any  single 
Instrument  that  will  revolutionize  mall  han- 
dling the  way  the  cotton  gin  did  for  cotton 
processing.  We  do  have  proven  hardware, 
.=uch  as  letter  sorters,  edger  stackers  and 
facer  cancellers,  and  highly  promlElng  ms- 
chines  already  in  the  production  line,  such 
as  the  ZIP  Code  reader. 

We  are  confident  that  through  our  re- 
search and  mechanization  program,  coupled 
with  a  strong  effort  to  modernize  our  physi- 
cal plant — and  to  build  new  major  post 
offices  that  are  specific  to  our  needs  and 
are  located  In  the  right  places— we  can  re- 
duce to  an  absolute  minimum  the  horse- 
and-buggy  methods  of  hand  processing  of 
mall. 

Our  budget  request,  now  being  conslderea 
by  the  Congress,  Is  a  measure  of  oiu-  efforts 
to  surmount  the  barrier  of  Insufficient  tech- 
nology and  research. 

In  that  budget  we  asked  the  Congress  for 
more  than  $300  million  for  modernization. 
This  Includes  a  40  per  cent  Increase  for  re- 
search and  engineering,  the  seedbed  of  fur- 
ther progres-s,  and  a  46  per  cent  Increase  lor 
plant  and  equipment. 
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The  Income  from  higher  rates  will  go 
far  to  help  pay  for  this  forward  thrust  in 
technology.  And,  have  no  doubt  that  un- 
less we   modernize,   rates   will    continue   to 

rise. 

Some  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
Tear  the  total  difference  between  postal  rev- 
enue and  postal  costs — including  the  public 
service  element — comes  to  1.2  billion  dollars. 
or  about  the  same  amount  that  salary  and 
!nnge  benefit  costs  have  increased  since  1962. 
Lest  anyone  draw  the  conclusion  from 
these  figures,  that  postal  salartes  are  lush, 
and  that  high  labor  costs  are  behind  the 
gap  between  revenue  and  Income,  i>ermlt 
me  to  point  out  a  few  often  overlooked 
facts  about  the  postal  worker. 

First,  If  anything,  we  are  uncompetitive 
!n  many  ar^as.  For  example,  many  of  you 
have  no  doubt  seen  the  signs  on  D.C.  Transit 
busei  offering  $6,900  for  beginning  bus  driv- 
ers. While,  of  course,  the  two  Jobs  are  not 
Identical,  while  bus  drivers  make  more  money 
here  in  Washington  than  in  many  other 
cities,  and  while  our  fringe  benefits  are 
greater  than  those  In  much  of  private  In- 
dustry, a  postal  clerk  or  carrier  must  work 
15  years  to  reach  that  figure.  Moving  people 
around  by  bus  Is  Important;  but,  so  Is  mov- 
ing the  U.S.  malls. 

Hence,  despite  a  28  per  cent  Increase  in 
average  postal  pay  during  the  past  five  years, 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  are  paying  our 
employees  what  they  should  be  paid.  And 
neither  is  President  Johnson.  That's  why 
he  recommended  a  pay  Increase  In  his 
Budget  Message. 

Second,  I  think  we  often  overlook  the  high 
productivity  of  the  American  postal  worker. 
Dividing  our  total  mail  volume  by  our  total 
number  of  employees,  we  And  that  the  aver- 
age employee  handles  more  than  114,000 
pieces  of  mail  a  year.  This  compares  to 
96,000  for  Switzerland.  94,000  for  The 
Netherlands,  73,000  for  Belgium,  62,000  for 
Germany,  59,000  for  France,  56,000  for  Great 
Britain,  47.000  for  Italy,  and  31,000  for  Japan. 
And  none  of  these  other  nations  deals  with 
a  postal  delivery  area  of  3,600,000  miles  com- 
plicated by  dispersed  subiu-bs,  urban  sprawl, 
:oagulateU  traffic,  and  skyscraper  office  build- 
ings. 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  each  American 
postal  worker  handles  as  much  mall  as  two 
French  or  Germaxi  postal  workers  and  more 
than  three  Japanese  postal  workers. 

So,  our  employees  are  performing  well. 
And  they  deserve  to  have  both  a  living  wage 
and  the  most  modern  mall  handling  tools 
we  can  secure. 

One  final  barrier  remains.  The  barrier  of 
organization.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  our  In- 
ternal organization  chart,  with  Its  boxes  and 
lines.  These  I  can  change,  or  get  changed. 
Rather,  I  refer  to  the  entire  nature  of  the 
Poet  Post  Office  Department  Itself,  as  it  has 
evolved  since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
We  Joined  the  President's  Cabinet,  for  ex- 
ample, In  1829.  There  were  many  good 
reasons  for  that  step.  The  Post  Office  was 
one  of  the  principal  policy  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  1829.  During  our  his- 
tory, we  were  the  channel  for  various  forms 
of  Federal  assistance,  such  as  roadbuUdlng, 
the  newly  developed  steamship,  and  the  In- 
fant railroad  and  airline  Industries. 

Since  1829,  there  have  been  many  changes 
In  our  society  and  In  our  way  of  life.  New 
forms  of  communication  and  transportation, 
undreamed  of  then,  are  commonplace  now. 
Our  national  goals  today  would  not  be  recog- 
nized by  generations  of  frontiersmen  only 
beginning  the  long  struggle  to  win  the  West. 
Despite  these  enormous  changes  that  have 
wept  by,  the  Poet  Office  Department  remains 
essenUally  what  It  was  back  in  the  19th 
Century. 

I  have  promised  the  President  that  I  will 
achieve  his  mandate  of  superlative  postal 
"ervlce.  Hence.  I  will  follow  the  logic  of 
Improved  service  wherever  It  leads.     What- 


ever experience  and  logic  tell  me  Is  required 
to  achieve  better  service.  I  can  promise  you 
I  will  not  hesitate  for  one  Instant  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I  Intend 
to  continue  to  study  this  problem  intensive- 
ly, and  I  will  also  speak  out  more  definitely 
on  my  conclusions  as  to  the  need  for  a  new 
look  at  our  traditional  concepts  and  a  new 
set  of  goals  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Many  people  feel  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
a  mundane,  uninteresting  area  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

I  disagree  entirely.  We  form  a  vital  link 
in  the  tide  of  communication  on  which 
moves  so  much  of  our  business  and  social 
life.  I  dream  of  the  day  when  that  link 
will  be  unbreakable,  and  when  the  excellence 
of  our  service  will  match  the  Importance 
of  Its  contribution  to  the  nation.  And  I  In- 
tend to  settle  for  no  less  than  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  goal. 


not  only  does  she  maintain  an  active 
academic  schedule,  but  she  also  works  in 
the  family-owned  photo  studio  on  week- 
ends and  after  school. 

This  family  pride  is  reflected  many 
times  over,  I  am  proud  that  such  a 
young  lady  devotes  so  much  of  her  time 
to  activities  that  benefit  others.  I  am 
also  happy  to  point  out  that  I  feel  she 
is  representative  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  youths  who  daily  go 
about  preparing  themselves  to  be  useful, 
worthwhile  citizens. 

Maybe  we  do  not  read  about  these 
young  people  as  often  as  we  should.  But 
our  country  can  continue  to  be  in  safe 
hands  with  the  high  quality  of  young 
citizens  like  Angela  Kruse. 

My  personal  congratulations  for  a  job 
well  done  are  extended  to  this  young  lady. 


Miss  Angela  Kruse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  America  lies  with  our  youth.  It 
is  they  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
future  direction  of  American  society.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  we  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  our  youth.  All  too 
often,  what  we  hear  and  read  gives  us 
the  impression  that  our  young  people  are 
irresponsible,  apathetic,  or  self-seeking. 
Though  most  people  know  this  to  be  un- 
true, little  publicity  is  given  to  the  ma- 
jority of  yoimg  citizens  who  constantly 
strive  to  better  themselves  and  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  society. 

It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to 
relate  the  successes  of  one  such  young 
citizen. 

Miss  Angela  Kruse,  a  senior  at  Lourdes 
Academy  in  Cleveland,  is  a  National 
Merit  Scholarship  finalist.  During  her 
4  high  school  years,  Angela  has  been  an 
honor  student  and  was  chosen  for  the 
National  Honor  Society.  She  is  first  in 
her  class'  academic  standings,  outrank- 
ing 151  other  seniors.  Angela  is  not  only 
a  brilliant  student  but  just  as  important 
has  been  an  active  and  useful  citizen  by 
participating  In  a  wide  range  of  student 
activities.  Angela  is  president  of  the 
Christian  Action  Council — sodality — 
serves  on  the  student  coimcil,  •writes  for 
the  student  literary  magazine,  Prism,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Mission  Club.  She  was 
student  director  of  her  senior  class  play, 
"South  Pacific,"  which  played  to  three 
full  houses  during  its  January  presenta- 
tions. 

Her  evenings  have  been  equally  well 
spent.  Both  last  spring  and  again  this 
fall  she  took  evening  classes  in  astron- 
omy and  data  processing. 

Angela's  National  Merit  Award,  won  in 
competition  with  thousands  of  seniors 
throughout  the  United  States,  reflects 
the  hard  work  and  drive  she  first  learned 
at  home. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
Kruse,  are  proud  of  their  daughter,  for 


School  Safety  Patrol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  springtime  is  again  approach- 
ing, and  with  it  comes  the  annual  parade 
down  Constitution  Avenue  by  the  school 
safety  patrol  boys  and  girls. 

Knowing  of  their  effectiveness  in  pro- 
tecting some  19  million  boys  and  girls 
each  day.  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  honor  these  dedicated  boys  and 
girls. 

As  I  said  last  year  when  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  921.  which  was 
later  signed  into  law  by  President  John- 
son as  Public  Law  89-412,  these  boys  and 
girls  are  "deserving  of  every  honor  and 
recognition." 

Their  belts,  badges,  and  raincoats  are 
familiar  to  most  Americans.  This  ma- 
terial, along  with  manuals  used  by  the 
patrol  members,  is  generally  pro\ided  by 
automobile  clubs  associated  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

The  AAA  is  also  the  coordinator  of 
the  Washington  parade,  and  sponsors 
it  along  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  parochial 
schools. 

Over  20,000  boys  and  girls  will  march 
In  the  parade  this  year  on  May  13th. 
They  will  represent  over  20  States,  and 
I  might  point  out  that  even  the  State 
of  California  will  have  a  delegation  at 
the  parade.  The  expense,  of  course,  pro- 
hibits us  from  bringing  as  many  boys  and 
girls  to  the  parade  as  we  would  like. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  introducing 
similar  joint  resolutions  so  we  can  honor 
these  over  900,000  patrol  members  who 
attend  40,000  different  schools  in  the 
United  States  alone.  In  addition,  there 
are  an  additional  156,000  patrol  mem- 
bers serving  in  20  foreign  countries — a 
truly  international  program  of  dedicated 
service  by  students  to  their  fellow 
students. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  14, 1967 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
11  o'clock  a.m..  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rear  Adm.  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  ol 
Navy  Chaplains,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Lord  God,  may  we  as  men  cul- 
tivate and  develop  the  great  spiritual  art 
of  carrying  on  a  dialog  through  prayer 
with  You.  There  have  been  so  many 
times  when  we  have  been  in  need  and 
have  called  upon  You  for  help.  Your 
grace,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  strength  were 
imparted  to  us.  For  this.  Lord  God,  we 
express  gratitude. 

We  thank  You  today  for  this  sacred 
place  and  these  men  here  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  purposive  activity.  In  their  in- 
volvement with  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world,  help  them  to  perform 
their  duties  in  exemplary  fashion  and  to 
serve  You.  their  country,  and  fellow  man 
with  dignity,  honor,  and  devotion— for 
these  men  we  humbly  thank  You  and 
pray  Your  blessing  ever  to  be  upon  them. 

May  their  hearts  always  be  warm  with 
love  for  You  and  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation. 

May  they  be  persevering  when  thmgs 
are  difficult,  serene  when  things  are  ir- 
ritating, and  stubborn  for  what  is  right. 

Bless,  we  pray,  our  President  in  his 
leadership  and  our  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, airmen,  coastguardsmen,  and 
civilians  in  Vietnam  and  their  families 
here  in  the  homeland— be  with  them  as 
they  keep  holding  hiph  the  lamp  of  truth, 
freedom,  courage,  and  sacrifice. 

Help  us  as  a  nation  to  be  united  In 
the  realization  that  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing and  maintaining  freedom  with  re- 
sponsibility is  valid  and  meaningful. 

In  Your  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Monday,  March  13,  1967,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  as  in  legislative 
session,  and  that  each  Senator's  state- 
ment therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
nominations,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  827.  An  act  to  amend  the  Presidential 
In:iugural  Ceremonies  Act; 

HR.  829.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  exemp- 
tions for  certain  operations  ot  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  taxes  Imposed  by  that 
act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax 
Act" 

H.R.  831.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Po- 
lice force  to  participate  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1929.  to  remove  the  dol- 
lar limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
escheat  cases; 

H.R.  836.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  re- 
spect to  exemptions  from  attachment  and 
certain  other  process  in  the  case  of  persons 
not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR.  1437.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  col- 
lisions in  which  motor  vehicles  are  involved; 

H.R  1944.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associ- 
ation; 

H.R.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  oi 
September  8.  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront;  and 

H.R.  3371.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
adml.s.sion  of  patients  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Institution  providing  care,  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded 
persons. 

HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 

H.R.  827.  An  act  to  amend  the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act; 

H.R.  829.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  exemp- 


tions for  certain  operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  taxes  Imposed  by  that 
act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax 
Act' 

H.R.  831.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
11,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the 
VS.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White 
House  Police  force  to  participate  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  Band,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  834.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1929,  to  remove  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
escheat  cases; 

HR.  836.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  resid- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  1437.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925,  u 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  collisions 
In  which  motor  vehicles  are  Involved; 

H.R.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washington 
Channel  waterfront;  and 

H.R.  3371.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia institution  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HJa.  1944.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORT   OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S,  49.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American  gold 
mining  Industry  (Rept.  No.  67) . 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    KUCHEL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bartxett,  Mr.  BtiRDiCK,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr,   Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Gruznino, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGk, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pnx, 
Mr.  Prolty.  Mr.  Proxmhie,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Rebicoff.  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr. 
Williams   of    New   Jersey,   and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1263.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   (for  himself  Mr. 

Case,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 

GRUENING,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield, 

Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 

Metcalp,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Percy,    Mr.    Ttdlngs,    Mr.    Yarbok- 

ough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 

S.  1264.  A  bill  to  provide  specific  support 

for  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in 

friendly  foreign  nations;   to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GORE.  , 

S.  1265.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  oi 

the  President  to  proclaim  modlflcatlons  « 

the   Tariff   Schedules   of   the   United  States 


under  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act 
of  1965  and  to  terminate  modifications  of 
such  schedules  heretofore  proclaimed  under 
authority  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH : 
S,  1266.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ahmad  Ab- 
bas Ghomi,  Mohammed  All  Tarkeshian,  and 
Mostafa  Tarkeshian;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S,  1267.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National   Recreation   Area   in   the   State   of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1268.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ruben 
H  Rulz-Montalvo; 

S.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gon- 
zalo  G.  Rodriguez;  and 

S.  1270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Borges  Caignet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S  1271.  A  bill   to   promote   planning   and 
development  In  air  transportation  and  air- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  Lester 
Wheeler;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  1273.  A   bill   for   the   relief    of   loannls 
Metanlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  1274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  C. 
Goewey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  early  tran- 
sition to  a  fully  voluntary  military  manpower 
procurement  system   by   further   improving, 
upgrading,    and    strengthening    the    Armed 
Forces  of  the  United   States,  and   for   other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  1276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delfina 
M.  Iballo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1277.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  D.S.  marshals  and  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  deputy  U.S.  marshals;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florl- 
berto  S.  Puente; 

S,  1279.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Montes;  and 

S.  1280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Perelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRUENING    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1281.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
Federal  Committees  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8. 1282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ities used  for  private  profltmaklng  purposes; 
and 
S.  1283.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the 

tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or  local 
obligations  Issued  to  finance  Industrial  or 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profltmaklng  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationahty  Act  in  order  to 
lacllitate  the  naturalization  of  certain  aliens 
or  noncitizen  nationals  who  have  seiTed 
honorably  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Vietnam  hostilities; 

S.  1285.  A  bill  to  amend  section  328  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  relating  to 
naturalization  through  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  Imml- 
gatlon  of  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  perform  labor  of  a  type  for  which 
there  are  not  sufficient  workers  available  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1287.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  with  jurisdiction  to  review  deter- 
minations of  consular  officers  and  Immigra- 
tion officers  refusing  or  revoking  the  Issuance 
of  nonimmigrant  or  Immigrant  visas  or  re- 
fusing tj^  granting  of  conditional  entries 
to  aliens  outside  the  United  States; 

S.  1288.  A  bin  to  provide  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations with  respect  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  from  the  United  States;  and 

S.  1289.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  unjustly  discriminate  against  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fono  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1290.  A  bill   to  provide   for   a   national 
program  of  flood  Insurance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he   Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  William  Kirk  Patch; 

S.  1292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Sar- 
delis;  and 

S,  1293.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims 
of  certain  Individuals  who  performed  serv- 
ices as  civilian  guards  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1294.  A  bni  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  EXTEND  CONGRATULATIONS  OF 
CONGRESS  TO  PARLIAMENT  OF 
CANADA  ON  OCCASION  OF  CEN- 
TENNIAL OF  THE  CONFEDERA- 
TION OF  CANADA 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  16)  to  extend 
congratulations  of  Congress  to  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  on  occasion  of  centennial 
of  the  confederation  of  Canada,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Aiken,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  FAIR 
CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  10  years  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  has  fought  hard  and 
effectively  to  improve  the  climate  of 
American  politics.  The  struggle  has  not 
been  easy  nor  have  the  final  goals  been 
achieved,  but  we  are  much,  much  closer 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy  because  of  the 
work  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
dedicated  to  cleaninfe  up  political  pollu- 
tion in  campaigns. 

When  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  first  was  organized,  the  casual 
imputation  of  disloyalty  and  the  blatant 
distortion  of  facts  were  becoming  com- 
mon campaign  tactics.  There  was  no  set 
of  principles  to  measure  the  conduct  of 
campaigns ;  there  was  no  forum  to  debate 
the  fairness  of  candidates'  charges  and 
countercharges. 

A  code  of  fair  campaign  practices  was 
established  in  1954  with  the  help  of  a 
number  of  U.S.  Senators  who  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideals  of  their  political  pro- 
fession. Over  the  years,  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  has  publi- 
cized the  code,  has  convinced  candidates 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  it  sets  forth, 
and  has  pinpointed  violations.  And  the 
committee  has  served  as  the  forum  for 
consideration  of  the  propriety  and  the 
truthfulness  of  campaign  statements. 

The  committee  has  not  only  been  a 
force  for  good  within  the  profession  of 
politics;  it  also  has  worked  with  schools 
and  colleges  to  instill  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  working  of  honest  politics  in 
the  voters  of  tomorrow.  It  has  developed 
teaching  aids  and  other  background  ma- 
terial to  show  that  hard-fought  and  ef- 
fective campaigns  need  not  be  dirty  cam- 
paigns. 

Political  campaigns  are  becoming 
cleaner.  As  the  vicious  invective  of  cam- 
paign oratory  is  replaced  by  the  rea- 
soned thought  of  political  discussion,  the 
candidate  who  plays  dirty  politics  loses 
the  trust  of  the  voter.  A  clean  cam- 
paign— an  all-out  political  contest  with 
the  issues  honestly  presented  and  force- 
fully debated— gives  the  voters  a  clear 
basis  for  choice.  And  a  choice  thus 
solidly  based  gives  the  people  better  po- 
litical servants  and  the  Nation  a  better 
Government. 

To  recognize  the  national  scope,  effect 
and  stature  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  and  to  help  all  of  us 
achieve  the  goal  of  clean  and  effective 
political  contests,  I  ask  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  grant  the  organization  a  national 
charter.  Political  campaigns  fiercely 
fought  but  fairly  conducted  are  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  life  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  The  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee,  as  the  single  objective, 
bipartisan  national  organization  solely 
dedicated  to  this  goal,  needs  and  deserves 
the  support  which  a  national  charter  will 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
am  joined  by  some  25  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate,  Senators  Bartlett,  Burdick, 
Carlson,  Case.  Church.  Clark,  Cooper, 
Fong,  Grxjening,  Inottye.  Javits.  Mc- 
Gee, Metc.'\lf,  Miller,  Mondale,  Moss, 
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MnsKiE,  Pell,  Prouty,  Proxmire.  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF,  Scott.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee.  I  afk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chuhch  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1263'  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj',  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s    1263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HofU.se  of 
Representathes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  named  persons  Honorable  Charles 
P.  Taft.  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Mr.  Harry  Louis 
Selden,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia: 
Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  New  York.  New 
York;  Mj.  Philip  M.  Stern.  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Honorable  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania;  Hon- 
orable Harry  S.  Trum.in.  Independence,  Mis- 
souri: Honorable  H.  Meide  Alcorn.  Junior. 
Hartford,  Connecticut:  Mr.  Carl  Ally.  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut;  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Archibald, 
Kensington,  Maryland;  Honorable  William 
Benton.  Southport.  Connecticut:  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley.  New  York.  New  York;  Mr. 
Bruce  L.  Felknor.  Armonk,  New  York;  Rabbi 
Louis  Plnkelsteln,  New  York,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rudel  Gatov,  Kentfleld.  California; 
Honorable  Guy  M.  Gillette.  Cherokee,  Iowa; 
Honorable  Leonard  W.  Hall.  Locust  Valley, 
New  York;  Honorable  Paul  G.  Hoffman.  New 
York.  New  York;  Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt.  Denver. 
Colorado:  Mr.  George  F.  Jewett.  Junior.  San 
Francisco.  California;  Mr.  Vann  M  Kennedy. 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas;  Mr.  Herman  S.  Kohl- 
meyer.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana;  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord.  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Mr.  Joseph  Martin.  Junior.  San  Fran- 
cisco. California:  Honorable  Stephen  A. 
Mitchell,  Taos.  New  Mexico;  Mr.  A.  C.  Niel- 
sen. Junior,  Chicago,  IlUi.ols;  Mr.  Louis  Nlzer, 
New  York,  New  York;  Mr  John  Nuveen.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois;  Mr.  Richard  Eavltch,  New 
York.  New  York:  Mr.  N  C.  Templeton,  Sacra- 
mento. California;  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Weiss. 
Armonk.  New  York;  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Wright.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  and  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  Its  legal  domicile 
shall  be.  by  the  name  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Pr-jictlces  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation"!,  and  by  such  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  the  powers,  limitations,  and  restric- 
tions herein  contained. 

COMPLETION    OF    ORC.^NlZ.^TION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  In  person 
or  by  writien  proxy,  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  oryanlzit'ion  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  .i  constitution  and  bylaws  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose 

PURPOSFS     OF     CORPORATION 

Sec.  3  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be:  To  elevate  the  standards  of  ethics 
and  morality  which  prevail  In  the  conduct  of 
campaigns  for  election  to  political  offices  on 
the  National.  State,  and  local  levels  (Includ- 
ing primary  elections,  as  well  as  general  elec- 


tions), and  covering  party  positions  within 
the  various  political  parties  as  well  as  public 
offices,  including  without  limiting  the  fore- 
going, collecting  information  concerning 
campaign  practices  through  studies  of  vari- 
ous media  (such  as  press,  radio,  television, 
mall,  and  public  platform)  and  through  di- 
rect contact  with  the  various  candidates;  to 
give  wide  publicity  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  such  practices;  to 
stress  the  Importance  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  American  form  of  government  of 
ameliorating  any  evils  inherent  In  such  prac- 
tices; and  to  solicit  contributions  of  money, 
securities,  or  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
or  rights  or  services  of  any  nature  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing. 

CORPORATE     POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
power — 

(1)  to  have   succession   by  Its   corporate 

name:  .    . 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,   use,  and  alter  a   corporate 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  may  require: 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  any 
Act  of  Congress  or  any  law  of  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Its  affairs: 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with: 
(7t   to  take  bv  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant. 

devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  In  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of 
any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  property  which  may  be  held  by.  or  (Bv 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  property  by.  a  corporation  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  such  State: 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cimiber,  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  person- 
al, or  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust. 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  of  anv  State  law;  and 

(10 1  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 
NONPBorrr,  NONPOi-rrTCAi,  nature  of  corpora- 
tion:   DISSOLtmON 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  corporation  is  organized 
and  shall  be  operated  exclusively  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  not  for  pecuniary  profit, 
and  no  part  of  Its  Income  or  ;issets  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  of  Its  members,  direc- 
tors, or  officers,  or  shall  be  distributable 
thereto  otherwise  than  upon  dlfsolutlon  or 
final  liquidation  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  have  or  issue 
shares  of  stork,  nor  declare  or  pay  dividends. 

(c)  No  loans  shall  be  made  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  Its  officers  or  directors,  or  any  of 
them;  and  any  directors  who  vote  for  or  as- 
sent to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an 
officer  or  director  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
officers  particlnatlng  In  the  making  of  any 
such  loan  or  advance,  thall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  corportitlon  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

(d)  Upon  dlsrolutlon  or  fna!  liquidation 
of  the  corporation,  after  d:s.-'iarge  or  satis- 
faction of  all  outstanding  cbUgat'ons  and 
Uabill'les.   the   remaining  assets,   if   any.   of 


the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and 
ail  Federal  and  State  laws  applicable  thereto, 
(e)  The  corporation  and  its  officers  and 
agents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 
membership;  voting  rights 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  membership  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  be 
determined  as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation  sliall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  in  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation. 
governing  body 
Sec.  7.  The  supreme  governing  authority 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  board  of 
directors  thereof,  composed  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  be  elected  from 
the  membership  of  the  corporate  organiza- 
tion as  shall  be  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws;  Provided,  That  the  form  of  the 
government  of  the  corporation  shall  always 
be  representative  of  the  membership  at  large 
and  shall  not  permit  the  concentration  of 
control  thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  members  or  in  a  self -perpetuating 
group  not  so  representative.  The  meetings 
of  the  national  convention  may  be  held  In 
any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

officers  of  corporation 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  selected  In  such  manner  and  for 
such  terms  and  with  such  duties  and  titles 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)   The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  the 
acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
principal  office;  scope  of  acti\'Ities;  disteict 
of  COLOMBIA  agent;   citizenship 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  corporation,  but 
the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place  and  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  various  SUtes.  territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation:  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent;  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed 
notice  to  or  ."iervice  upon  the  corporation 

(C)  For  purposes  of  court  Jurisdiction  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  AUDrT.  REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  keep 
correct  and  complete  books  and  records  of 
account  and  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  Its  members,  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  committees  having  any  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  board  of  directors;  and  shaU 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  Its  members  entitled 
to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpo- 
ration may  be  Inspected  by  any  member,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
poses, at  any  reasonable  time. 

( b  I  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
independent  licensed  public  accountant*, 
cprtlfied  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  or 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted  at   the   place   or   places    where  the 
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accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
Kept.  AH  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corpo- 
ration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or 
persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facil- 
ities for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositors,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(c)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  Include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  therein  during  the  year,  supple- 
mented in  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement 
of  the  corporation's  Income  and  expenses 
during  the  year.  Including  (1)  the  results  of 
any  trading,  manufacturing,  publishing,  or 
other  commercial-type  endeavor  carried  on 
by  the  corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of 
all  contracts  requ'irtng  pajrments  in  excess 
of  $10,000  and  any  payments  of  compensa- 
tion, salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
110,000  per  annum.  The  report  shall  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

(d)  On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year  the 
corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  national  conven- 
tion covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

USE  OP  NAME 

Sec  11.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee."  The 
corporation  shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole 
right  to  use.  or  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of, 
such  emblems  and  seals  as  have  heretofore 
been  used  by  the  New  York  Corpyoratlon 
described  in  section  12  and  the  right  to 
which  may  be  lawfully  transferred  to  the 
corporation. 

ACftUIsmON  OF  ASSETS  OF  NEW  YORK 
CORPORATION 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee, a  Corporation  organized  under  the 
iaws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  dis- 
charging or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  all  the  liability  of 
such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 
all  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  applicable 
thereto. 

reservation  of  right  to  amend  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sk.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


ADDITIONAL   FUNDS   FOR    POPULA- 
TION CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  world's  population  Is  nearly  3'/2 
billion.  According  to  reliable  estimates 
it  will  be  more  than  6  billion  by  the  end 
of  tiie  century.  Three-fourths  of  these 
6  billion  people  will  be  living  in  less  de- 
veloped lands  where  poverty  prevails 
and  food  supplies  are  inadequate. 

The  world's  population  is  now  increas- 
ing by  about  2  percent  a  year,  a  rate  of 
growth  that  has  doubled  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U,  while  food  production 
creeps  up  by  only  1  percent  a  year.  In 
the  poverty-stricken  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  the  growth 
rate  is  2.5  percent  and  the  population  in 
niany  of  these  lands,  which  can  least  af- 


ford additional  mouths  to  feed,  will  dou- 
ble in  less  than  30  years.  About  one-half 
the  world's  people  are  uiiderfed  or  badly 
fed  and  some  10,000  people — mostly  chil- 
dren— die  of  malnutrition  each  day.  The 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization reported  that  per  capita  food 
production  fell  4  to  5  percent  in  1965-66 
in  the  developing  regions.  If  present 
population  and  food  production  ti-ends 
continue,  much  of  the  world  will  be  faced 
with  massive  star\'ation  witliin  the  next 
decade.  As  one  agricultural  expert  put 
it:  "The  stork  is  outrimning  the  plow." 

In  the  poorest  one-third  of  the  world, 
where  average  per  capita  income  is  less 
than  $100,  a  5  percent  annual  increase 
in  national  income,  the  goal  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Decade, 
means  about  an  extra  $2.50  each  year  in 
the  pockets  of  the  average  citizen — the 
rest  is  absorbed  by  population  growth. 
In  contrast,  our  per  capita  income  is  in- 
creasing at  about  $100  a  year.  So  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is 
getting  wider  and  deeper  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  Population  growth  is 
the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  economic 
growth  in  much  of  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

Congress  has  shown  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  world  population  crisis,  be- 
ginning with  the  approval  in  1963  of  my 
amendment  authorizing  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  conduct 
research  and  other  activities  related  to 
problems  of  population  growth.  The 
congressional  mandate  for  greater  execu- 
tive branch  efforts  in  the  field  was 
strengthened  last  year  through  adoption 
of  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Food  for  Peace  Act.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  the  aid  bill  gave  a  firm  warn- 
ing to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment that  population  problems 
should  have  a  higher  priority  in  the  aid 
program,  and  stated  that — 

Unless  greater  progress  Is  made  in  control 
programs  even  massive  aid  will  be  relatively 
ineffective  in  raising  living  standards  in  many 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Despite  last  year's  mandate  from  Con- 
gress, many  statements  by  President 
Johnson  on  the  Issue,  and  the  success  of 
family  planning  programs  both  here  and 
abroad,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment plans  to  spend  only  about  $10 
million  this  fiscal  year  on  assistance  re- 
lated to  population  problems.  The  Na- 
tional Citizens  Commission  on  Population 
of  the  1965  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Cooperation  recommended 
that  $300  million  be  made  available  over 
the  next  3  years  for  population,  control 
assistance  to  governments  asking  for 
help.  AID  officials  have  not  given  this 
problem  the  high  priority  it  deserves. 

Assistance  on  population  control  prob- 
lems is  not,  and  carmot  be.  a  substitute 
for  economic  aid.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  Congress  who  looks  upon  population 
control  assistance  as  a  long-range  scheme 
to  relieve  the  United  States  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  world's  poor.  But  the 
end  objective  of  our  aid  program  is  to 
help  create  a  better  life  for  the  less  for- 
tunate of  the  world  community.  Popu- 
lation control  programs  are  like  yeast 
in  the  bread  of  economic  development, 
and  the  benefits  of  economic  aid  will  be 


merger  and  dwarfed  unless  birth  rates 
are  reduced.  In  proper  proportion  with 
other  aid,  help  in  family  plarming  is  an 
efifectlve  means  to  Improve  individual  life 
and  expand  economic  opportunities  in 
the  developing  countries.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  social  and  economic 
evils — it  is  only  one  of  many  tools  to  help 
others  help  themselves. 

We  in  the  industrialized  nations  bear  a 
considerable  sliare  of  the  blame  for  the 
population  explosion.  Modern  public 
health  programs,  malaria  erauiication, 
vaccinations  and  the  like,  often  made 
possible  through  our  aid,  have  reduced 
mortality  rates  appreciably  in  the  devel- 
oping nations.  Yet  there  is  little  virtue 
in  saving  people  from  malaria  and  dysen- 
tery to  let  them  die  slowly  of  malnutri- 
tion. The  commonsense  answer  is 
clear — we  need  to  provide  help  for  vol- 
untary birth  control  needs  as  we  have 
already  provided  help  for  death  control. 
Cooperation  with  interested  foreign 
governments  in  helping  solve  ixjpulation 
problems  involves  sensitive  issues  with 
deep  personal  and  moral  overtones.  This 
must  be  a  voluntary  program  to  as- 
sist nations  which  want  assistance,  not  a 
Madison  Avenue  promotion  effort.  The 
hard  sell  has  no  place  in  this  program, 
and  oui-  officials  should  bend  over  back- 
ward to  avoid  the  appearance  that  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  impose  its  own 
ideas  for  solutions  on  a  foreign  country. 
Population  growth  Is  their  problem  and 
this  basic  fact  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  our  eagerness  to  help. 

I  am  introducing  today,  for  m.vself 
and  15  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  which 
would  insure  that  proper  priority  is  given 
to  population  control  work  in  the  aid 
program. 

The  bill  will  authorize  first,  the  Pres- 
ident to  provide  assistance  through  for- 
eign goveniments,  the  United  Nations, 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
voluntary  family  planning  programs; 
second,  the  appropriation  of  $50  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for 
population  control  assistance;  and,  third, 
the  establishment  of  a  President's  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  'Voluntary  Family 
Planning  programs  in  foreign  coimtries. 
This  is  a  modest  proposal  when  meas- 
ured against  the  needs.  I  hope  it  will 
serve  to  focus  greater  attention  on  the 
population  crisis  during  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  this 
year's  foreign  aid  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record  at 

this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1264)  to  provide  specific 
support  for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  in  friendly  foreign  nations,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fxjlbright  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1264 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 
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"TITLE  X— VOLUNTARY  FAMILY  PLAN- 
^aNG  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  291.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congre.ss  that,  while  every 
nation  Is  and  should  be  free  to  determine 
Its  own  policies  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  problems  of  population  growth  and  family 
planning  within  Its  own  boundaries,  never- 
theless voluntary  family  planning  programs 
to  provide  individual  couples  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  medical  facilities  to  plan  their 
family  size  in  accordance  with  their  own 
moral  convictions  and  the  latest  medical 
Information,  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Improved  health,  family  stabil- 
ity, greater  individual  opportunity,  economic 
development,  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

•'(b)  To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  for 
voluntary  family  planning  programs  In 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  areas,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine, 
to  foreign  governments.  United  Nations  spe- 
cialized agencies.  United  States  and  foreign 
nonprofit  organizations,  universities,  hospi- 
tals, accredited  health  institutions,  and  vol- 
untary health  or  other  qualified  organiza- 
tions. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure,  whenever 
family  planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Is  Involved,  that  no  individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical  or  religious  beliefs. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'volun- 
tary family  planning  programs'  Includes  but 
Is  not  limited  to  demographic  studies,  medi- 
cal and  psychological  research,  personnel 
training,  the  construction  and  staffing  of 
clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  specialized 
training  of  doctors  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies, 
and  the  dissemination  of  family  planning 
Information,  and  provision  of  medical  assist- 
ance and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire 
such  assistance. 

"Sbc.  292.  Authorization. — There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1970,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be  available  un- 
til expended,  together  with  excess  foreign 
currencies  made  available  under  section  612 
(c) ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  293.  Advisory  Council  on  Voluntary 
Family  Planning.- — (a)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished an  Advisory  Council  on  Voluntary 
Family  Planning  Program  to  be  composed  of 
such  authorities  In  the  fields  of  population, 
family  planning,  government,  and  other  areas 
pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as 
may  be  selected  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  carry 
out  studies  and  make  recommendations  for 
achieving  medically,  socially  and  economi- 
cally effective  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Programs  In  foreign  countries.  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  nine 
members,  and  one  of  the  members  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil sh;ill  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Ccxle,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  paid  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
charged  with  administering  this  title  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act." 

WORLD    POPTTLATION    CRISIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  authorize 


$50  million  for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  today  the  world  is  facing  a  food 
and  population  crisis  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  The  world's  present  popu- 
lation of  over  3  billion  is  expected  to 
exceed  7  billion  by  the  year  2000.  World 
food  production  is  increasing  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  a  year,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  people  is  racing  ahead  at  about 
2  percent  a  year.  That  1  percent  gap — 
which  represents  35  million  people  each 
year  for  which  there  is  no  additional 
food — is  the  most  dangerous  gap  in  the 
world  today.  For  with  one-half  of  the 
world's  population  and  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  children  not  properly  fed  today, 
a  disaster  course  surely  lies  ahead  un- 
less population  growth  is  reduced  or  food 
production  is  dramatically  accelerated. 
Programs  In  both  areas  are  vitally 
needed. 

The  first  recommendations  for  provid- 
ing assistance,  on  request,  to  foreign  na- 
tions wishing  to  promote  family  plan- 
ning was  made  by  the  distinguished 
committee  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  study  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Headed  by  Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.. 
that  committee  included  Dillon  Ander- 
son, Joseph  M.  Dodge,  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
ther.  Max  Leva,  John  J.  McCloy,  George 
McGhee,  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  Arthur 
W.  Radford,  and  James  E.  Webb. 

It  recommended; 

That.  In  order  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
problem  of  economic  development,  the 
United  States  ( 1 )  assist  those  countries  with 
which  it  is  cooperating  In  economic  aid  pro- 
grams, on  request.  In  the  formulation  of  their 
plans  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
rapid  population  growth,  (2)  Increase  Ita 
assistance  to  local  programs  relating  to  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  In  recognition  of  the 
Immediate  problem  created  by  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  and  (3)  strongly  support 
studies  and  appropriate  research  as  a  part  of 
Its  own  Mutual  Security  Program,  within  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  leading  to  the 
availability  of  relevant  Information  in  a  form 
most  useful  to  Individual  countries  In  the 
formulation  of  practical  programs  to  meet 
the  serious  challenge  posed  by  rapidly  ex- 
panding populations. 

At  the  time.  President  Eisenhower  was 
concerned  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment becoming  involved  in  family  plan- 
ning, but  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
vast  population  increases  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  he  later  wrote  to  Senator 
Gruening  : 

If  we  now  Ignore  the  plight  of  those  un- 
born generations  which,  because  of  our  un- 
readiness to  take  corrective  action  In  con- 
trolling population  growth,  will  be  denied 
any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and 
suffering,  then  history  will  rightly  condemn 
us. 

Today,  General  Eisenhower,  with  for- 
mer President  Truman,  serves  as  Hon- 
orary Chairman  of  Planned  Parenthood, 
Former  President  Kennedy  gave  full  en- 
couragement to  additional  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  population  problems. 
President  Johnson  has  endorsed  active 
Government  programs  in  this  field. 

But  to  cope  with  this  problem,  more 
than  mere  words  is  needed.  The  Citizens 
Committee  on  Population  for  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year,  at  the  White 


House  Conference  in  19G5,  recommended 
spending  $100  million  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years  on  population  programs 
in  our  foreign  aid  effort.  This  bill  would 
authorize  only  one  half  that  sum.  But 
it  is  a  start  In  the  direction  which  we 
must  follow  If  we  are  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  catastrophe 
on  this  planet. 

Certainly  without  such  help  the  devel- 
oping nations  will  have  little  chance  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  growth  and  in- 
dividual  betterment  for  which  they  are 
striving.  Without  such  help,  many  In- 
dividual families  will  have  little  chance 
to  feed,  shelter,  and  care  for  their  off- 
spring.  And  without  such  help,  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  will  be  greatly  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  supporting  this  Important,  humanitar- 
ian, and  far-reaching  bill. 

PRAISEWORTHY  ACTION  ON  POPOT^TION  CONTROL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
perceptive  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  P^lbright]  today 
once  again  evidences  his  concern  for 
mankind  and  the  quality  of  man's  life  on 
earth.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  his  bill  (S.  1264)  which  will  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $150  million  to  carry  out 
family  planning  programs  in  friendly 
foreign  nations  when  the  nations  request 
assistance. 

Congress  properly  should  pay  atten- 
tion— and  hereby  does — to  the  desir- 
ability of  implementing  monetarily  the 
President's  31  magnificent  directives  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  family  planning. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  by  President  Johnson  appear 
as  exhibit  1  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments by  the  President,  presented  by  Mr. 
Gruening,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  1 
Statements  by  President  Johnson 
Concerning  Population 

YEAR    1065 

1.  State  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gres.i.  January  4,  1965: 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources." 

2.  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco,  June  25,  1965: 

"Let  us  In  all  our  lands — Including  this 
land — face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
seek  the  answers  to  this  most  profound 
challenge  to  the  future  of  all  the  world.  Let 
us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  five  dollars 
Invested  In  population  control  Is  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  Invested  In  economic 
growth." 

3.  Swearing-in  Ceremony  of  John  W. 
Gardner  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  Rose  Garden,  The  White 
House,  August  18,  1965: 

"This  Administration  Is  seeking  new  Idea* 
and  It  Is  certainly  not  going  to  discourage 
any  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  distribution." 

4.  Text  of  letter  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
V  Thant  at  Second  United  Nations  World 
Population  Conference  opening  in  Belgrade, 
August  30,  1965: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The 
United  States  Government  recognizes  the 
singular  Importance  of  the  meeting  of  the 
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second  United  Nations  World  Population 
^aference  and  pledges  Us  full  support  to 
vDur  great  undertaking. 

"As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  In  San 
yranclsco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rtjrhtly  the  multiplying  problems  of  our  mul- 
tiplying population.  Our  government  as- 
jujes  your  conference  of  our  wholehearted 
•upport  to  the  United  Nations  and  Its  agen- 
ciee  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
through  bringing  Into  balance  the  world's 
resources  and  the  world's  population. 

"In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  conference.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  your  great  assemblage  of  population 
experts  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  trans- 
cendent problem.  Second  only  to  the 
gearch  for  peace.  It  Is  humanity's  greatest 
challenge.  This  week,  the  meeting  In  Bel- 
grade  carries  with  It  the  hopes  of  mankind." 

YEAR      1966 

5.  state  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gress. January  12.  1966: 

"That  Is  what  I  have  come  to  ask  of 
you  ...  to  give  a  new  and  daring  direction 
to  OMT  foreign  aid  program,  designed  to  make 
a  maximum  attack  on  himger,  disease  and 
ignorance  in  those  countries  determined  to 
help  themselves — and  to  help  those  nations 
trying  to  control  population  growth.  ..." 

6.  "I  win  also  propose  the  International 
Health  Act  of  1966  to  strike  at  disease  by  a 
new  effort  to  bring  modern  skills  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  uncared-for  suffering  of  the 
world— and  by  wiping  out  smallpox,  malaria, 
and  controlling  yellow  fever  over  most  of  the 
world  In  this  decade  ...  to  help  countries 
trying  to  control  population  growth,  by  In- 
creasing OUT  research — and  by  earmarking 
funds  to  help  their  efforts." 

7.  Ceremony  held  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1966,  Independence,  Missouri : 

".  .  ,  we  will  Increase  our  efforts  In  the 
great  field  of  human  population.  The  hvm- 
gry  world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  unless  the 
growth  In  Its  resources  and  the  growth  In 
Its  population  comes  Into  balance.  Each 
Tnun  and  woman — and  each  nation — must 
msLke  decisions  of  conscience  and  policy  In 
the  face  of  this  great  problem.  But  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
clear.  We  will  give  our  help  and  our  sup- 
port to  nations  which  make  their  own  deci- 
sion to  Insure  an  effective  balance  between 
the  numbers  of  their  p>eople  and  the  food 
they  have  to  eat.  And  we  will  push  forward 
the  frontiers  of  research  In  this  Important 
field." 

8.  Foreign  Aid  Program  Message  to  the 
Congress.  February  1,  1966: 

"Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  develop- 
ing nations  walk  In  the  shadow  of  misery; 
hail  the  adults  have  never  been  to  school; 
over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or  malnour- 
ished; food  production  per  person  Is  falling; 
at  present  rates  of  growth,  population  will 
double  before  the  year  2000. 

"These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age. 

"They  challenge  our  own  security. 

"They  threaten  the  future -of  the  world. 

"Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring.  It 
must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and  un- 
rest. It  mtist  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
progress,  security  and  peace." 

9.  "Only  these  people  and  their  leaders  can 
Invest  every  possible  resource  In  Improved 
farming  techniques.  In  school  and  hospital 
construction  and  In  critical  Industry;  make 
the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and  other  basic 
adjustments  necessary  to  transform  their  so- 
cieties; face  the  population  problem  squarely 
and  realistically;  create  the  climate  which 
win  attract  foreign  Investment  and  keep  local 
money  at  home." 

10.  ".  .  .  In  many  other  countries  food  out- 
put Is  also  falling  behind  population  growth. 
We  cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs  of  the 
future,  however  willing  we  are  to  share  our 
abundance.  Nor  would  It  serve  the  common 
interest  If  we  could." 


11.  "We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  problem. 

"The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
force  any  country  to  adopt  any  particular 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  Is  first  a  mat- 
ter of  Individual  and  national  conscience,  in 
which  we  win  not  Interfere. 

"But  pKjpulatlon  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  In  the 
less-developed  world.  As  death  rates  are 
steadily  driven  down,  the  individual  miracle 
of  birth  becomes  a  collective  tragedy  of  want. 

"In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advisors, 
training,  transportation,  educational  equip- 
ment and  local  currency  needs. 

"Population  policy  remains  a  question  for 
each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide.  But 
we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisions 
are  made." 

12.  "Technical  Cooperation :  This  request — 
$231  million — will  finance  American  advisors 
and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial  forces  In 
the  attack  on  hunger,  Ignorance,  disease,  and 
the  population  problem.  The  dollar  total  is 
relatively  small.  But  no  appropriation  Is 
more  critical.     No  purpose  Is  more  central." 

13.  International  Education  and  Health 
Acts  Message,  February  2.  1966: 

"We  have  committed  ourselves  for  many 
years  to  relieving  human  suffering.  Today 
our  efforts  must  keep  pace  with  a  growing 
world  and  with  growing  problems," 

14.  "Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to — 
"Create  an  International  Career  Service  In 

Health; 

"Help  meet  health  manpower  needs  In  de- 
veloping nations; 

"Combat  malnutrition; 

"Control  and  eradicate  disease; 

"Cooperate  In  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problems." 

15.  ".  .  .  Food  production  baa  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Increasing  demands  of  expand- 
ing population." 

16.  In  Part  5,  the  President  carefully  spells 
out  his  proposal  "to  cooperate  in  worldwide 
efforts  to  deal  with  population  problems," 

"By  1970,  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows  that  at  present  rates  of  growth  the 
world  population  could  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — between 
food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — poses  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  challenges.  It  threat- 
ens the  dlg^nlty  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family. 

"We  must  meet  these  problems  In  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies— and  pro- 
tect the  Individual  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

"To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effectively, 
I  propose  programs  to — 

"(1)  Expand  research  in  human  reproduc- 
tion and  population  dynamics.  We  are  sup- 
porting research  efforts  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  AID, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization.  I  am 
requesting  funds  to  Increase  the  pace  and 
scope  of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, will  require  a  full  response  by  our 
scientific  community. 

"(2)  Enlarge  the  training  of  American  and 
foreign  specialists  in  the  population  field. 
We  are  supporting  training  programs  and  the 
development  of  training  programs  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  AID.  We  will  expand  these  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad. 

"(3)  Assist  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  which  request  svx:h  help.  Here  at 
home,  we  are  gaining  valuable  experience 
through  new  programs  of  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  as  well  as  expansion  of  private  and 
public  medical  care  programs.  Early  last 
year  we  made  clear  our  readiness  to  share  our 
knowledge,  skill,  and  financial  resources  with 
the  developing  nations  requesting  assistance. 
We  will  expand  this  effort  In  response  to  the 
Increasing  number  of  requests  from  other 
countries." 

War  Against  Hunger  Message.  February  10, 
1966: 


17.  "Populations  are  exploding  under  the 
Impact  of  sharp  cuts  In  death   rate.   .  ,   ." 

18.  "A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on  In- 
ternational health  and  education,  I  de- 
scribed our  Increased  efforts  to  help  deal  with 
the  population  problem." 

19.  Domestic  Health  and  Education  Mes- 
sape,  March  1,  1966: 

"Family  planning. 

"We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  Is  essential  that  all  fami- 
lies have  access  to  Information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within 
the  dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

"In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  I  have  requested 
a  sizable  Increase  In  funds  available  for  re- 
search, training  and  ser-vices  In  this  field. 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  will  expand  its  own  re- 
search and  Its  grant  program  to  study  hu- 
man reproduction.  The  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
supfKJrt  family  planning  to  the  maternal  and 
Infant  care  programs  in  local  communities 
when  requested.  State  agencies  will  be  aided 
by  federal  welfare  funds  to  pro\-lde  family 
planning  sen-ices  to  mothers." 

20.  Economic  Aid  to  India  Message,  April  1, 
1966: 

"The  Indian  Government  believes  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the  In- 
dian food  problem  that  does  not  include 
population  control.  The  choice  is  now  be- 
tween a  comprehensive  and  humane  program 
for  llmlUng  births  and  the  brutal  curb 
that  Is  Imposed  by  famine.  As  Mrs.  Gandhi 
told  me,  the  Indian  Gtovemment  Is  making 
vigorous  efforts  on  this  front." 

21.  President's  Report  on  Food  for  Peace 
Program  to  Congress,  June  30,  1966: 

".  .  .  The  Increasing  pressure  of  world 
fKjpulatlon  growth  was  the  most  distiirbing 
Indicator  In  a  year  otherwise  highlighted 
with  promise  In  the  war  against  hung«r  and 
malnutrition.  Population  growth  of  2  per- 
cent a  yeaj — Increaalng  to  3  percent  In  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries — made  It 
dlflScult  to  Increase  p>er  capita  food  consump- 
tion. There  was  more  food  grown  In  1965 
than  In  1964.  But  there  were  64  million 
more  mouths  to  feed. 

"In  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  bringing 
food  and  population  Into  balance — while 
maintaining  progress  In  health,  education, 
and  eoonomlc  growth — is  the  most  critical 
challenge  many  countries  are  facing  today. 
It  will  probably  remain  their  most  urgent 
Challenge  In  the  Immediate  years  ahead. 
The  world's  capacity  to  respond  will  dra- 
matically affect  the  course  which  Individuals 
and  nations  choose  In  confronting  their 
problems  and  their  neighbors  In  coming  gen- 
erations. 

"This  Is  a  world  problem  .  .  . 

"The  U.S.  Congress  recognizes  the  m<KtU 
and  practical  Implications  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  .   .  . 

22.  "...  The  critical  food  shortage  in 
India,  though  aggravated  by  drought,  should 
be  Te&d  as  a  warning  that  a  crisis  In  food 
and  population  trends  is  already  at  the 
world's  doorst^." 

23.  Speech  on  World  Food  Shortages  and 
Vietnam  War — in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  June  30, 
1966: 

"...  Here  today  In  tlie  center  of  the  great- 
est food-producing  area  anywhere  on  this 
globe,  we  Americans  nrnst  face  a  sobering 
fact:  Most  of  the  world's  population  Is  los- 
ing the  batUe  to  feed  Itself.  And  U  present 
trends  continue  we  can  now  see  the  point  at 
which  even  our  own  vast  productive  re- 
sources, Including  the  mllllona  of  acres  of 
farm  lands  that  we  now  hold  In  reserve,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
human  beings  for  food. 

"We  will  lend  America's  technical  knawl- 
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edge.  We  will  lend  America's  practical  ex- 
jjerlence  to  Uioee  people  who  need  It  most 
and  who  are  willing  to  prove  to  us  that  they 
are  willing  to  try  to  help  themselves." 

24.  President's  Remarks  Honoring  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Sanitarium,  Michigan.  September 
5,  1966: 

"He  (Rep.  Paul  Todd)  has  drafted  and 
pushed  through  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves.  the  first  term  that  he  served  there,  the 
most  Important  population  amendments  to 
the  Pood  for  Freedom  Bill. 

"But  Congressman  Todd  made  a  coura- 
geoiis  and  pioneering  effort  to  come  to  grip® 
with  the  world's  single  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. Even  under  conditions  as  Inhumane  as 
war,  we  are  mounting  a  ceaseless  effort  to 
care  for  the  health  of  human  beings." 

25.  The  President's  Remarks  at  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute.  October 
26,  1966: 

"Man's  greatest  problem  is  the  fearful  race 
between  food  and  papulation.  If  we  lose 
that  race  our  hopes  for  the  future  will  tvu-n 
to  ashes. 

"These  are  danger  signals  we  can  Ignore 
only  at  our  peril.  For  between  now  and 
1980  we  must  prepare  to  feed  one  billion 
more  people." 

26.  Statement  by  the  President  Upon 
Signing  H.R.  14929— Food  tor  Freedom  Bill, 
November  13.  1966: 

"Most  of  the  developing  world  Is  now  In 
crisis — one  that  Is  more  serious  than  any 
ideological  disagreement.  Rapid  population 
growth  is  putting  relentless  pressure  on  food 
supplies. 

"For  six  consecutive  years  world  food  con- 
sumption has  exceeded  production. 

"But  even  the  food-producing  capability 
of  U.S.  farmers — unmatched  In  history — can- 
not suffice  indeflnltely  in  a  world  that  must 
feed  a  million  new  human  beings  each  week. 

"The  only  long-term  solution  Is  self-help. 
Our  new  Food  for  Freedom  program  will  pro- 
vide American  ftxxl  and  fiber  to  stimulate 
greater  productivity  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries .  .  ." 

"The  sound  population  programs,  encour- 
aged In  this  measure,  freely  and  voluntarily 
undertaken,  are  vital  to  meeting  the  food 
crisis,  and  to  the  broader  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  to  attain  higher  standards 
of  living  for  their  people." 

YE-^R     1967 

27.  state  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gress, January  10,  1967: 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  In- 
crease.    That  race  tonight  Is  being  lost. 

"The  time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed. 
The  time  for  concerted  action  Is  here,  and 
we  must  get  on  with  the  Job. 

"We  believe  that  three  principles  must 
prevail  If  oiu-  policy  Is  to  succeed: 

"First,  the  developing  nations  must  give 
highest  priority  to  food  production.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  technology  and  the  capital 
of  private  enterprise. 

"Second,  nations  with  fcod  deficits  must 
put  more  of  their  resources  into  voluntary 
family  planning  programs. 

"Third,  the  developed  nations  must  all  as- 
sist other  nations  to  avoid  starvation  In  the 
short  run  and  to  move  rapidly  towards  the 
ability  to  feed  themselves. 

"Every  member  of  the  world  community 
now  bears  a  direct  responsibility  to  help 
bring  our  most  basic  human  account  Into 
balance." 

28.  Food  for  India  Message  to  Congress, 
February  2,  1967: 

"I  address  you  today  to  report  progress  in 
organizing  the  war  c^ralnst  hunger  and  to 
seek  your  counsel  on  steps  still  to  be  taken. 

"India  is  not  alone  In  facing  the  specter  of 
near  famine.  One-half  of  the  world's  people 
confront  this  same  problem. 


"India's  plight  reminds  us  that  our  genera- 
tion can  no  longer  evade  the  growing  Im- 
balance between  food  production  and  popu- 
lation growth.  India's  experience  teaches 
that  something  more  must  be  done  about 
it  .  .  . 

"We  know  that  land  caxi  be  made  to  pro- 
duce much  more  food — enough  food  for  the 
world's  population,  if  reasonable  popula- 
tion policies  are  pursued.  Without  some 
type  of  voluntary  population  programs,  how- 
ever, the  nations  of  the  world — no  matter 
how  generous — will  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  food  problem. 

"We  know,  too,  that  failure  to  act — and  to 
act  now — will  multiply  the  human  suffering 
and  political  unrest,  not  only  In  our  genera- 
tion but  In  that  of  our  children  and  their 
children." 

29.  Fo'eign  Aid  Message  to  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1967: 

"In  particular,  we  will  wage  war  on  hunger. 
Together,  the  world  must  find  ways  to  bring 
food  production  and  population  growth  into 
balance.  My  proposals  make  clear  our  de- 
termination to  help  expand  food  supplies. 
We  must  be  equally  ready  to  assist  countries 
which  decide  to  undertake  voluntarily  popu- 
lation programs. 

30.  "The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Is  a  sound,  well-run  instrument  of 
public  policy.  But,  like  all  arms  of  govern- 
ment, AID  can  be  Unproved.  It  can  add  fur- 
ther to  its  economy  record — a  record  which 
Includes  $33  million  In  cost  reduction  last 
year  alone,  and  a  20  percent  cut  in  personnel, 
apart  from  southeast  Asia,  since  1963. 

"I  am  establishing  two  new  offices  In  AID: 

"An  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger  to  con- 
solidate all  AID  activities  relating  to  hunger, 
population  problems,  and  nutrition. 

"An  Office  of  Private  Resources  to  concen- 
trate on  marshaling  private  investment  and 
the  expansion  of  private  sectors  In  the  less- 
developed  world — the  best  long-term  route 
to  rapid  growth. 

"Both  of  these  steps  are  consolidations — 
they  will  require  no  new  appropriations  or 
personnel.  "They  will  focus  the  attention  and 
energy  of  the  Agency  directly  upon  two  pri- 
ority areas.  They  are  slgnlflcant  steps  for- 
ward. 

31.  "India  l.s  trying  to  regain  the  lead  in 
the  race  between  her  expanding  papulation 
and  her  food  supply.  She  plans  to  double 
her  outlays  for  agriculture  In  the  ne:<t  5  years 
and  to  quadruple  her  voluntary  population 
program." 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  AUTO 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  In  1965 
Congre.ss  approved  a  bill,  H.R.  9042,  to 
implement  the  agi-eement  concerning 
automotive  products  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Canada.  The  results  of 
this  unwise  aeieement  are  now  being 
clearly  revealed. 

I  call  this  an  unwise  agreement.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  unwise  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  American  worker.  Several  thousand 
of  our  people  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  because  of  its  operation.  And,  so 
far  as  I  can  tell,  our  relations  with  Can- 
ada have  not  improved  one  whit  as  a  re- 
sult of  tills  agreement.  There  are  surely 
ample  reasons  for  second  thoughts. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  remarks 
today  is  to  issue  a  caveat  to  my  col- 
leagues. Do  not  be  so  ready  to  play  fol- 
low-the- leader  on  the  next  round.  This 
agreement  is  scheduled  for  comprehen- 
sive review  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Let 
us  be  more  careful  when  we  review  our 
legislation,  and  let  us  look  particularly 


closely  if  we  are  asked  to  extend  the 
same  kind  of  one-sided  treatment  to 
other  commodities  as  well. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  very  few  re- 
cent events  more  clearly  illustrate  tlie 
diflaculties  we  get  into  when  our  orderly 
procedures  of  government,  so  carefully 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution,  are 
short-circuited.  The  wisdom  of  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  is  wasted  if 
we  refuse  to  follow  the  system. 

In  the  case  of  this  agreement.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  Mr.  Pearson  dovm 
from  Canada  to  the  ranch  in  Texas  and 
announced  the  agreement  without  prior 
con.sultation  with  Congress,  although  the 
agreement  is  concerned  with  tariffs  and 
trade — clearly  an  area  of  congressional 
responsibility,  prerogative,  and  compe- 
tence. Since  the  agreement  affects  our 
whole  reciprocal  trade  pattern,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  our  foreign  rela- 
tions generally,  to  say  nothing  of  our  in- 
ternal economy,  and  the  unemployment 
of  many  of  our  people,  it  was  inexcusable 
to  have  avoided  orderly  procedure,  in- 
excusable for  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  Senators 
Hartke  and  Ribicoff,  and  my  own  prot- 
estations, the  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved the  agreement,  and  the  Senate 
followed  along.  There  were  a  few  other 
Senators,  in  addition  to  the  three  of  us 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  who  took  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to  what 
was  going  on.  but  congressional  approval 
was  had  with  hardly  a  ripple. 

And,  lest  I  be  accused  by  fellow  Demo- 
crats of  attacking  my  own  party  on  this 
measure,  let  me  point  out  that  the  big 
automobile  companies  wanted  this  and 
that  Republican  support  for  tiiis  propo- 
sition, as  evidenced  by  the  Senate  vote 
on  passage  of  the  bill,  was  95  percent. 
Only  one  Republican  voted  against  the 
bill,  and  one  other  was  paired  against  it. 

The  full  fruits  of  our  folly  are  now 
being  harvested.  Thousands  of  our 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  at 
a  time  when  the  economy,  particularly 
In  automobiles,  shows  signs  of  softening. 
Even  some  Canadians  are  imhappy, 
prices  of  Canadian  automobiles  remain- 
ing high  in  comparison  with  U.S.  prices. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Canadian 
automobile  companies,  for  the  most  part 
owned  by  our  own  Detroit  giants,  are  the 
real  gainers.  They  are,  through  this  ar- 
rangement, forcing  Canadian  consumers 
to  pay  for  their  Canadian  plant  modern- 
ization and  expansion. 

Even  the  automobile  companies  may 
be  having  second  thoughts,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  Financial  Times  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  is  proceeding  to 
collect  taxes  from  at  least  some  of  the 
companies  for  failing  to  meet  their  pro- 
duction commitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  February  27, 
1967,  issue  of  Financial  Times  of  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtrorroR-OBNEaAi,    Finds    >7    Mh-lion   Owhj 
Govi»NMENT  Under  Aitto  Pact 

Ottawa. — Studebaker  of  Canada.  Ameri- 
can Motors  (Canada)  Ltd.,  and  another  com- 
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oany  have  piled  up  a  $7  million  tax  liability 
(or  falling  to  meet  their  commitments  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Canada-U.S.  auto  agree- 

"^e  debt — owed  at  March  31,  1966— was 
uncovered  last  week  in  the  auditor  general's 
report  to  Parliament.  Revenue  Minister 
Benson  promised  to  explain  it  last  week  but 
did  not  say  if  It  had  been  settled  or  re- 
mitted since  last  March. 

Studebaker — which  closed  its  Hamilton 
car  plant  on  March  17.  1966— owed  the  gov- 
ernment $2.4  mllUon  in  customs  duty  for  the 
niodel  year  that  ended  In  July  1965.  No 
demand  for  payment  had  been  made  by  the 
following  March. 

American  Motors  owed  $3  mllUon  in  un- 
paid duty  and  the  other  company  owed  $1.7 
million. 

The  report  says  Studebaker  and  AMC  have 
received  duty  remissions  worth  $2.2  mllUon 
after  failing  to  meet  conditions  for  duty  free 
entry  under  the  old  British  Commonwealth 
content  regulations. 

These  regulations  required  from  40  Tc  to 
60'^(  Canadian  or  British  content  depending 
on  the  company's  vehicle  production. 

AMC  failed  to  meet  the  terms  in  the  1962 
ind  1963  model  years.  It  got  a  94  Tc  remis- 
ilon  worth  $667,000  for  the  1962  model  year 
and  a  84%  remission  for  the  1963  year — 
worth  about  $780,000. 

Studebaker  has  received  a  full  lOO^'r.  re- 
mission for  the  1964  model  year,  worth 
1750,000.  The  remission  was  granted  after 
Itg  Canadian  plant  went  out  of  business. 

Studebaker's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
auto  pact  conditions  is  directly  related  to  its 
import  of  10,918  Volkswagen  cars  from  1964 
to  1965. 

In  the  1965  model  year  it  failed  to  main- 
tain its  ratio  of  Canadian  produced  vehicle 
sales  to  total  sales  because  of  the  VW  im- 
ports. This  made  it  liable  for  all  duty  due 
that  year  on  cars  and  parts  It  had  Imported 
free.  It  met  the  pact's  conditions  In  the 
1966  model  year  but  under  the  law  could 
not  carry  any  surplus  back  to  cover  Its  sales 
"deflclt"  the  previous  year. 

The  VW  deal — which  appeared  to  save  the 
two  companies  an  estimated  $2.3  million  In 
duties— was  strongly  attacked  when  It  be- 
came public  last  fall. 

Studebaker  also  came  to  grief  over  VW 
Imports  from  November  1963  to  January  1965. 
It  failed  to  meet  requirements  for  duty  free 
entry  under  arrangements  that  preceded  the 
auto  pact  and  plied  up  a  $600,000  tax  UabU- 
ity. 

The  company  paid  $170,000  of  this  debt 
last  June  and  the  remaining  $300,000  last 
Nov  23. 

Tne  auditor  general  urges  the  Department 
of  National  Revenues  to  strengthen  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  duty  free  auto 
arrangements  to  make  sture  no  revenue  Is  lost 
to  tlie  government. 

Duty  remissions  are  granted  under  section 
22(1)  of  the  Financial  Administration  Act, 
which  allows  the  government  to  remit  any 
tax,  fee  or  penalty  when  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

In  1965-66  Ford  of  Canada  was  granted 
remissions  worth  $2.2  million  and  GM  got 
remissions  worth  $4.3  million  on  imports  of 
vehicles  and  parts.  Twelve  other  vehicle 
manufacturers  also  received  what  appear  to 
be  routine  duty  remissions  worth  about  $1.9 
million. 

The  $2.2  million  remissions  to  AMC  and 
Studebaker  appear  to  be  special  cases,  how- 
ever. 

The  government  needs  give  no  Justification 
beyond  "the  public  Interest"  for  using  Its 
remission  power  and  the  auditor  general 
thinks  It  is  used  too  widely. 
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unaware  that  they  owe  the  federal  govern- 
ment back  tariffs  for  falling  to  meet  condl- 
uons  of  the  Canada-U.S.  auto  agreements. 

Mr.  Earl  K.  Brownbrldge,  AMC  president, 
said  he  has  not  heard  from  the  government 
about  unpaid  duties  on  cars  or  parts. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Grundy,  president  of  Studebaker. 
said  "this  is  all  news  to  me." 


IttAKERs  Taken  by  Sttrpetsk 
Toronto. — American     Motors      (Canada) 
Ltd.,  and   Studebaker  of   Canada  Ltd,,   are 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  points  I  would  bring  out  have  already 
been  brought  out  by  others,  notably  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI  in 
his  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  February 
15  of  this  year,  but  there  was  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  7  which  I  feel  is  worth  reading. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Conservatives,  Unempi-oted  Grumble — Attto 

PRODtrcTioN  Pact  Stirs  Debate  in  Canada 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

Toronto. — Unhappiness  with  the  Ca- 
nadian-American automobile  agreement  has 
been  mounting  among  unemployed  workers 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa  Is  proclaiming  it  a  con- 
spicuous success. 

Much  of  the  grumbling  comes  from  Oshwa, 
an  Ontario  city  of  75,000  near  here  where 
some  5000  General  Motors  employees  are  out 
of  work.  Another  1200  have  been  laid  oS  at 
the  GM  plant  at  St.  Catherines. 

Although  some  of  the  layoffs  result  from 
reduced  market  demand,  others  have  been 
caused  by  GM's  decision  to  modernize  oper- 
ations with  a  new  plant  at  St.  Therese,  Que. 
This  plant  in  turn  has  tindergone  a  two- 
month  strike  by  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

UJLE  WORKERS  BLAME  PACT 

But  displaced  employees  are  not  consoled 
by  statistics  which  show  that  Canada  has 
benefited  under  the  two-year-old  automobile 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  Instead. 
thev  tend  to  blame  the  pact. 

In  a  sense,  officials  say,  they  are  right  In 
that  the  pact  has  stimulated  more  coet- 
consclousness  and  attention  to  productivity, 
with  the  result  that  adjustments  are  under 
way  which  can  be  painful  In  Individual 
situations. 

Nevertheless,  cabinet  officers  in  Ottawa 
point  out  that  the  auto  pact  has  brought 
Canada  far  more  than  she  expected  initially. 
Her  share  of  the  North  American  automobile 
market  has  risen  from  4  to  7  per  cent. 
and  increased  Canadian  production  in  1966 
brought  In  $197  million  more  than  the  $266 
million  forecast  two  years  ago. 

In  the  same  period  net  automobile  employ- 
ment has  IncreaFcd  by  some  20,000  with  8000 
more  workers  In  Windsor  alone.  Chrysler  and 
Ford  have  operations  in  Windsor  Just  across 
the  river  from  Detroit,  and  others  near  To- 
ronto. Ford  has  invested  large  amounts  In 
expanded  plants. 

The  agreement  signed  by  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  and  President 
Johnson  in  January,  1965.  provides  for  vir- 
tually free  trade  between  the  two  countries 
in  manufactured  automobiles.  It  Is  subject 
to  review  at  the  end  of  1967. 

Manufacturers  guaranteed  at  the  time  to 
maintain  a  60  per  cent  ratio  of  Canadian 
components  In  cars  produced  here  (50  per 
cent  In  trucks). 

One  result  of  the  pact  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  number  of  Canadlan- 
bullt  vehicles  exported  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  trucks.  At  the  same  time.  Cana- 
dian imports  of  parts  from  the  U.S.  have 
shot  up. 

In  1966  Canada  produced  901.230  automo- 
tive units  of  which  285,481  were  for  export. 


Canadian  shipmei:ts  to  the  U.S.  were  valued 
at  $900  million  in  1966,  whereas  U.S.  ship- 
ments to  Canada  were  valued  at  $1.2  billion. 

CONSERVATIVES   COMPLAIN 

But  the  grumbling  has  grown  despite  the 
figures.  Former  Conservative  Labor  Minister 
Michael  Starr,  who  represents  the  Oshawa 
district  at  Ottawa,  has  accused  the  Liberal 
government  of  sitting  on  its  haunches  while 
layoffs  spread. 

Former  Prime  Minister  John  G.  Dlefen- 
baker,  who  when  the  pact  was  signed  de- 
nounced the  government  as  a  "puppet"  of 
the  United  States,  has  raised  a  question  in 
Parliament  why  Canadian-built  cars  sell  for 
less  in  the  U.S.  than  in  Canada,  and  whose 
U.S. -built  cars  sell  for  more  here  than  across 
the  border. 

He  has  received  no  definite  answers.  The 
price  differential  is  one  of  the  sorest  points 
with  Canadians.  A  new  model  car  will  sell 
for  between  $200  and  $600  more  here  than  in 
Buffalo,  even  when  adjustment  is  made  for 
the  7', 2  per  cent  discount  on  Canadian 
currency. 

Usual  explanations  are  that  Canadian 
costs  are  higher  because  of  smaller  produc- 
tion runs  and  that  there  is  slightly  lower 
productivity  here.  Karl  Scott,  president  of 
the  Pord  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  predicted 
parity  of  prices  with  five  to  10  years  after 
the  auto  pact  was  signed. 

That  has  not  yet  come,  but  industry  rep- 
resentatives say  that  the  gap  has  been 
markedly  narrowed.  One  stock  model  car 
with  a  recommended  price  of  $2951  in  the 
VS.  and  $3303  in  Canada  In  1965  now  has 
prices  of  $3068  and  $3323,  respectively.  On 
a  more  elaborate  model  the  gap  has  been 
closed  from  $1479  to  $570. 

Some  of  the  difference  also  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Canada  has  had  an  11 
per  cent  federal  tax  (now  being  Increased 
to  12  percent)  whereas  the  American  excise 
tax  is  7  percent. 

But  such  explanations  do  not  fully  satisfy 
critics.  The  fact  that  the  ntmiber  of  mod- 
els has  been  reduced  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing production  runs  is  sometimes  cited  as 
a  factor  in  unemployment — though  the  prin- 
cipal reason  Is  the  slump  in  demand  for 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Others  say  that  the  unhappiness  has  been 
exaggerated  by  a  union  faction  in  the  United 
Auto  Workers' (AFL-CIO)  which  did  not  Uke 
the  auto  pact  in  the  beginning  and  has 
sought  to  portrav  its  effects  in  the  worst 
light. 

PACT  RENEWAL  EXPECTED 

Despite  the  complaining,  no  one  believes 
that  Canada  will  seek  to  abrogate  the  agree- 
ment when  it  comes  up  for  review.  Many 
industry  people  are  happy  with  It. 

Canadian  automobile  purchases  have  fall- 
en somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  American 
purchases.  General  Motors  has  been  hit 
hardest.  Ford  reports  Increased  sales  in 
January  and  February,  and  Chrysler  lias  held 
eteady. 

Authorities  point  out  that  Canadian  auto 
production  normally  runs  in  three-year 
cycles,  and  they  look  for  an  upturn  in  the 
fall.  January  and  February  are  tradition- 
ally slack  months,  and  the  winter  this  year 
has  been  especially  severe. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  pointed 
out  in  this  article.  Canada,  in  1966.  had 
7  percent  of  the  North  American  auto- 
mobile market,  as  compared  with  only 
4  percent  prior  to  this  agreement.  Net 
automobile  emplojTuent  in  Canada  in- 
creased by  some  20,000. 

But  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
United  States?  Thousands  are  out  of 
work  because  of  this  disastrous  agree- 
ment. 
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When  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  February  15.  he 
pointed  out  that  seven  petitions  for 
relief  had  been  filed  on  behalf  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  employees.  Four  peti- 
tions covering  1.170  workers— former 
workers— had  been  approved,  and  three 
others  were  then  under  consideration. 

They  involved,  incidentally,  many 
workers  who  are  now  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  agreement. 

Now,  it  can  be  reported  that  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed  automobile  work- 
ers have  swelled  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  agreement.  Petitions  have, 
within  the  last  few  days,  been  filed  on 
behalf  of  unemployed  workers  at  Keno- 
sha Wis..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  De- 
troit. MkAi.  There  are  7,752  former 
workers  covered  by  these  petitions,  and 
these  men,  let  me  point  out,  were  mak- 
ing good  wages  and  supporting  their 
families  up  until  January  of  this  year 
when  they  were  laid  off  because  of  this 
monstrous  agreement. 

I  would  not  want  to  predict  how  many 
more  petitions  will  be  filed  this  year,  or 
how  many  more  thousands  of  workers 
will  be  severely  hurt  by  this  unwise 
agreement.  But  anyone  working  in  any 
phase  of  automobile  production  had  bet- 
ter look  sharp.  The  special  provisions 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
legislation  will  expire  June  30,  1968.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  more  thousands 
may  be  thrown  out  of  work  after  that 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  petitions  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tPorin  Approved :  Budget  Bureau  No. 

126  R-OOl! 
Automotive  Agreement  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board 
(Petition  for  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  by  group 
of  workers  (under  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965)  ) 
For  Government  use  only. 
Date  Filed 
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Petition  No.  7-004. 

General  instructions:  Each  petition  shaU 
contain  such  information  as  will  assist  the 
US  Tariff  Conxmlsslon  in  Its  Investigations 
and  the  Board  In  making  the  determinations 
required  under  the  Automotive  Act.  relating 
to  (a)  whether  the  product  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  peUtlon  Is  an  automotive  prod- 
uct within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  (D) 
whether  there  Is  dislocation  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers,  or  a 
threat  thereof,  and  (c)  the  role  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive  Agree- 
ment in  causing  such  dislocation  or  threat 
thereof.  ,     ^     ... 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  apply  to  this 
form  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  avail- 
able at  the  local  State  employment  security 
agency  offices  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board.  . 

Return  an  original  and  three  copies  to. 
Chairman.  Automotive  Agreement  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Board,  c  o  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  DC.  20212. 

Section  I.  All  questions  In  this  section 
must  be  answered.  (For  additional  Instruc- 
tions see  last  page.) 

1    Petitioner— Name  and  address, 
a.  Person     filing:     Pat     Greathouse^     Vice 
President,    International   Union,   UAW    8000 
E.  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Michigan  48214; 
Telephone  926-5415. 

b  If  petition  filed  by  a  union  give  name 
and  address  of  union:  International  Union, 
UAW  8000  E.  Jefferson.  Det.,  Mich.  48214  and 
its  Local  No.  72,  3615  Washington  Road,  Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin  53140;  Telephone  657-9308. 

c  If  petition  Is  filed  by  a  group  of  work- 
ers other  than  a  union,  describe  the  group 
briefly  and  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  members  of  the  group. 

2  Employer— Name  and  address:  American 
Motors  Corporation,  2526-25th  Avenue,  Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin,  ZIP  53140. 

3  Automotive  product— Name  or  describe 
the  automotive  produc^-l.e.  the  motor  vehi- 
cle or  fabricated  component  to  be  used  as 
original  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles— forming  the  basU  for  the 
petition.  If  the  product  Is  a  part  or  com- 
ponent and  If  known,  give  the  manufacturer  s 
part  number  and  Indicate  the  make  of  the 
vehicle  In  which  It  Is  used:  Automobiles. 

4  Dislocation— If  there  were  or  are  sched- 
uled concentrations  of  dislocation  on  specific 
dates,  indicate  dates,  and  number  of  workers 
affected.  If  actual  data  are  not  available, 
make  estimates  and  Indicate  the  basU  of  each 
estimate: 


March 


U, 


196: 
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T>pe 


Date  disloca- 
tion began  or 
is  threatened 


Number  of  workers  affected  In  establishment 


Producing  named  article- 


Unemployed 


Actual  dislocation. 


Jan. 

25,1965 

Aug. 

7,  IWVi 

Dec. 

9, 19f.5 

Dec. 

23, 19fi5 

Mar. 

25,1966 

Jan. 

6,1967 

990 
1,566 

107 
2,323 

240 
2,314 


Underemployed 
or  working 
short  weeks 


Workers  In  other  sub- 
divisions unemployed 

because  of  lack  of 

work  In  the  affected 

subdivision 


b  If  the  dUlocatlon  noted  In  4a  Involves 
a  l-iyoff.  Indicate  the  type  of  layoff:  Perma- 
nent X;  Indefinite ;  or  Definite for 

for  a  duration  of weeks. 

5  Basis  of  petition— Describe  fully  the 
basis  for  your  belief  that  the  operation  of 
the  U  S  -Canadian  Automotive  Agreement 
has  been  a  factor  in  caiLslng,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  the  dislocation.  Include  or  attach 
all  avedlable  evidence. 


In  1961  American  Motors  commenced  op- 
eration of  its  new  plant  at  Brampton,  On- 
tario, Canada.  From  the  Brampton  plant 
the  Company  was  able  to  supply  part  of 
Its  Canadian  market  with  additional  cars 
coming   from   the  Kenosha  and   Milwaukee 

plants. 

As  of  January  1965,  however,  the  volume 
of  cars  for  the  Canadian  market  supplied 
from  the  two  U.S.  plants  decreased  and  the 


volume  supplied  from  the  Brampton  plant 
Increased.  It  was  this  decrease  In  the  num. 
ber  of  cars  supplied  the  Canadian  market 
from  the  two  U.S.  plants  that  caused  the 
layoffs  of  1965  and  the  pre-October  layoBs 
of  1966.    The  decrease.  In  turn,  was  caused  by 

the  Act.  ^     .      . 

As  of  October  1966,  the  beginning  of  the 
1987  model  year,  the  Brampton  plant,  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  most  of  the  Canadian 
market,  began  supplying  cars  for  the  VS. 
market  as  well.  This  Increase  In  Canadian 
production,  too,  was  caused  by  the  Act.  An 
American  Motors  press  release  of  July  26, 
1966  (copy  enclosed)  deals  with  this  In- 
crease  In  manpower  and  production  at 
Brampton  and  cites  the  Act  as  the  cause. 

AUTOMOTTVE   AGREEMENT   ADJUSTMENT   ASSBr- 

ANCE  Board 
(Petition  for  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  by  group 
of  workers  (under  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965) ) 
For  Goverrmaent  use  only. 

Date  Filed 

Petition  No.  7-003. 

General  Instructions:  Each  petition  shall 
contain  such  Information  as  will  assist  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  In  Its  Investigation! 
and  the  Board  in  making  the  determlnatlou 
req-ulred  under  the  Automotive  Act,  relating 
to  (a)  whether  the  product  which  Is  the 
basis  for  the  petition  Is  an  automotive  prod- 
uct within  the  meaiUng  of  the  Act,  (b) 
whether  there  Is  dislocation  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers,  or  t 
threat  thereof,  and  (c)  the  role  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive 
Agreement  In  causing  such  dislocation  or 
threat  thereof. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  apply  to  thli 
form.  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  avaU- 
able  at  the  local  State  employment  securltj 
agency  officers  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 

Board. 

Return  an  original  and  three  copies  to: 
Chairman,  Automotive  Agreement  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Board,  c/o  UJS.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington.  D.C.  20212. 

Section  I.  All  questions  in  this  section 
must  be  answered.  (For  additional  Instruc- 
tions see  last  page.) 

1    Petitioner — Name  and  address. 

a.  Person  filing:  Pat  Greathouse,  Vice 
President,  International  Union,  UAW,  8000 
E  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48214, 
Telephone  926-5415. 

b  If  petition  filed  by  a  union  give  name 
and  address  of  union:  International  Union, 
UAW  8000  E.  Jefferson,  Det.,  Mich.  48214 
and  its  Local  No.  75,  2640  North  First  St., 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53212.  Telephone 
562-2733. 

c.  If  petition  U  filed  by  a  group  of  workers, 
other  than  a  union,  describe  the  group 
briefly  and  give  the  names  and  addresses  ot 
three  members  of  the  group. 

2  Employer— Name  and  address:  American 
Motors  Milwaukee  Body  Plant,  3880  North 
Richards  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  Zif 

63201.  ^       .^ 

3  Automotive  product— Name  or  descrioe 
the  automotive  product^l.e.  the  motor 
vehicle  or  fabricated  component  to  be  usea 
as  original  equipment  in  the  manufactur 
or  motor  vehicles— forming  the  basis  for  the 
petition.  If  the  product  Is  a  part  or  com- 
ponent and  if  known,  give  the  m*°^i': 
turer's  part  number  and  Indicate  the  maW 
or  the  vehicle  In  which  It  Is  used:  Automo- 
bile bodies. 

4.  Dislocation- If  there  were  or  are  sched- 
uled concentrations  of  dislocation  on  spe- 
cific dates,  indicate  dates,  and  number  oi 
workers  affected.  If  actual  data  are  no. 
available,  make  estimates  and  Indicate  tne 
basis  of  each  eatlmated: 


Date  disloca- 
tion began  or 

is  tlirt'utened 

Number  of  workers  allected  ui  esiabUshment 

Type 

Producing  named  ariicle 

Workers  in  other  sub- 
divisions unemployed 

Unemployed 

Undereniployed 
or  working 
short  weeks 

beeau.se  of  lack  of 

work  m  tlie  allected 

subdivision 

1 
Jan.    •-'2,1965  i                2.029 

Feb.   15,1965 
.^u(!.  23,1965 
Dec.  22,1965 
Feb.  21,1960 
Mav  27, 19fifi 
Sept.  20, 1966 
Dec.  27,1966 
Jan.     9.1967 

4.900 
4.900 
4.800 
4.421 
.S.900 
4,  COO 
4.400 
4  400 

b.  If  the  dislocation  noted  in  4a  Involves  a 
layoff.  Indicate  the  type  of  layoff:   Perma- 

ne'ntX;  Indefinite ;  or  Definite 

for  a  duration  of weeks. 

5,  Basis  of  petition.  Describe  fully  the 
basis  for  your  belief  that  the  operation  of 
the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive  Agreement 
has  been  a  factor  in  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause,  the  dislocation.  Include  or  attach 
all  available  evidence: 

In  1961  American  Motors  commenced  op- 
eraUon  of  Its  new  plant  at  Brampton,  On- 
tario, Canada.  Prom  the  Brampton  plant 
the  Company  was  able  to  supply  part  of  Its 
Canadian  market  with  additional  cars  com- 
ing from  the  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee  plants. 

As  of  January  1965,  however,  the  volume 
of  cars  for  the  Canadian  market  supplied 
from  the  two  U.S.  plants  decreased  and  the 
volume  supplied  from  the  Brampton  plant 
Increased.  It  was  this  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  supplied  the  Canadian  market 
from  the  two  U.S.  plants  that  caused  the 
layoffs  of  1965  and  the  pre-October  layoffs  of 
1966.  The  decrease,  In  turn,  was  caused  by 
the  Act. 

As  of  October  1966,  the  beginning  of  the 
1987  model  year,  the  Brampton  plant.  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  most  of  the  Canadian 
market,  began  supplying  cars  for  the  U.S. 
market  as  well.  This  increase  In  Canadian 
production,  too,  was  caused  by  the  Act.  An 
American  Motors  press  release  of  July  26. 
1966  (copy  enclosed)  deals  with  this  Increase 
in  manF>ower  and  production  at  Brampton 
and  cites  the  Act  as  the  cause. 


[Form  Approved:   Budget  Bureau  No.  126] 
ADTOMorrvE  Agreement  ADJU8TME^fT 
ASSISTANCE   Board 
(Petition  for  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  by  group 
Of  workers  (under  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965)  ) 

For  Government  use  only. 

Date  Piled 

Petition  No.  7-006. 

General  Instructions:  Each  petition  shall 
contain  such  Information  as  will  assist  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  In  Its  investigations 
and  the  Board  in  making  the  determinations 
required  tmder  the  Automotive  Act,  relating 
to  (a)   whether  the  product  which  is  the 


basis  for  the  petition  Is  an  automotive  prod- 
uct within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  (b) 
whether  there  Is  dislocation  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers,  or  a 
threat  thereof,  and  (c)  the  role  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive  Agree- 
ment In  causing  such  dislocation  or  threat 
thereof. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  apply  to  this 
form.  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  avail- 
able at  the  local  State  employment  security 
agency  offices  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board. 

Return  an  original  and  three  copies  to: 
Chairman.  Automotive  Agreement  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Board,  ""c  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Washington,  D.C.  20212. 

Section  1.  All  questions  In  this  section 
must  be  answered.  (For  additional  instruc- 
tions see  last  page.) 

1.  Petitioner — Name  and  address. 

a.  Person  filing:  Douglas  A.  Fraser,  Di- 
rector, UAW  Chrysler  Department,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48214, 
Telephone  926-5481. 

b.  If  petition  filed  by  a  union  give  name 
and  address  of  union:  International  Union, 
UAW  (same  address  as  (a))  and  its  Local 
Union  7.  1551  Hart,  Detroit,  Michigan  48214, 
Telephone  VA  2-1744. 

c.  If  petition  is  filed  by  a  group  of  workers, 
other  than  a  union,  describe  the  group 
briefly  and  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  members  of  the  group. 

2.  Employer — Name  and  address:  Chrysler 
Jefferson  Plant,  12200  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  ZIP  48215. 

3.  Automotive  Product — Name  or  describe 
the  automotive  product — I.e.  the  motor  ve- 
hicle or  fabricated  component  to  be  used  as 
original  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles — forming  the  basis  for  the 
petition.  If  the  product  is  a  part  or  com- 
ponent and  If  known,  give  the  manufactur- 
er's part  number  and  Indicate  the  make  of 
the  vehicle  In  which  It  Is  used:  Automobiles: 
Dodge  Polara  and  Dodge  Monaco. 

4.  Dislocation — If  there  were  or  are  sched- 
uled concentrations  of  dislocation  on  specific 
dates,  Indicate  dates,  and  number  of  workers 
affected.  If  acttial  data  are  not  available, 
make  estimates  and  Indicate  the  basis  of 
each  estimate: 


Date  disloca- 
tion began  or 
Is  threatened 

Number  of  workers  affected  in  establishment 

Type 

Producing  named  article — 

Workers  in  other  sub- 
divisions uneraploved 

Unemployed 

Underemployed 
or  working 
short  weeks 

becau.se  of  lack  of 

work  in  the  affected 

subdivision 

•Actual  dislocation 

Jan.   23,1967 

1.038 

b.  If  the  dislocation  noted  In  4a  Involves 
a  layoff.  Indicate  the  type  of  layoff:  Perma- 
nent   ;  Indefinite ;  or  Definite 

for  a  duration  of weeks. 
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5.  Basis  of  Petition — Describe  fully  the 
basis  for  yotir  belief  that  the  operation 
of  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive  Agreement 
has  been  a  factor  In  causing,  or  threatening 


to  cause,  the  dislocation.  Include  or  attach 
all  available  evidence: 

The  1966  model  Dodge  Monaco  was  manu- 
factured at  the  Company's  Jefferson  and 
Belvldere  Plants.  Its  1966  model  Dodge 
Polara  was  manufactured  at  three  U.S.  plants 
plus  its  Windsor.  Ontario  Plant. 

Its  1967  model  Dodge  Monaco  and  Dodge 
Polara  are  scheduled  for  production  In  only 
two  plants — the  Belvldere  and  Windsor,  On- 
tario plants.  This  means  that  the  Jefferson 
Plant  has  neither  the  1967  Dodge  Monaco 
nor  the  1967  Dodge  Polara  and  that  the 
Windsor  plant  now  has  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  Polara  than  it  previously  had,  plus 
having  the  Monaco  for  the  first  time. 

This  rescheduling  of  production  from  the 
Jefferson  Plant  to  the  Windsor  Plant  was 
caused  by  the  Act 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  things  may 
well  be  worse  than  anyone  in  the  Con- 
gress knows.  I  do  not  have  all  the  facts 
on  the  operation  of  this  agreement.  The 
administration  has  chosen  to  bottle  up 
the  facts.  Although  the  agreement  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  although  the  law  clearly  requires  an 
annual  report  on  the  working  of  the 
agreement,  no  such  report  has  as  yet  l)een 
filed  with  the  Congress. 

There  have  been  many  strange  ways  to 
broaden,  widen,  and  deepen  the  credibil- 
ity gap.  Why  has  the  legal  requirement 
of  a  report  been  flouted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GKDRE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  is  said  these  days  about  the  power 
and  prestige  of  Congress.  We  have  just 
completed  a  long  and  detailed  study  of 
congressional  organization  and  pro- 
cedures. Many  lament  the  loss  of  power 
by  Congress  and  the  consequent  en- 
hancement of  the  power  of  the  Executive. 
This  agreement  clearly  shows  one  reason 
for  congressional  loss  of  power  and 
prestige.  Although  the  Congress  was 
shortclrcuited  and  ignored  when  this 
agreement  was  negotiated.  It,  neverthe- 
less, acquiesced  and  approved  this  un- 
wise agreement.  What  reason  is  there 
to  be  confident  of  a  more  thorough  con- 
gressional job  of  weighing  the  facts  when 
the  matter  comes  up  for  review?  Too 
many  recommendations  from  the  White 
House  are  followed  without  conscientious 
study,  particularly  if  backed  by  pressure 
from  the  business  community. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  not  developed 
any  regularized  procedure  for  Presiden- 
tial consultation  with  the  Congress  in 
policymaking.  But  the  Congress  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  weapons  to  force  the 
President  to  consult  with  It  before  rush- 
ing pellmell  into  any  given  course  of 
action.  Admittedly.  It  is  difficult  to  stop 
a  process  in  midstream.  Once  the 
President  has  embarked  on  a  line  of 
policy  action,  it  is  difficult  to  reverse  that 
action.  For  this  reason,  the  Congress 
must  pay  more  attention  to  policymaking 
In  advance  of  Executive  commitments. 

A  strong-willed  President  may  not 
consult  with  Congress,  and  often  will 
not  heed  such  unsolicited  ad\'ice  as  he 
may  receive. 
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We  have  the  weapons,  but  do  we  have 
the  will?  It  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
Individual  interest  and  intestinal  forti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Senators.  A  deep 
interest  in  the  public  welfare  and  an  in- 
dependence of  judgment  are  necessary. 

This  agreement  comes  up  for  compre- 
hensive review  not  later  than  January 
1.  1968.  At  the  least,  let  us  prepare  for 
that  review.  Perhaps  by  then  we  may 
even  have  a  report  from  the  President 
on  the  operation  of  the  agreement.  Why 
do  we  not  already  have  it?  The  law  re- 
quires it.  But  there  is  more  that  can  be 
done,  and  now.  The  facts  already 
emerging,  which  were  clearly  foreseen, 
are  sufficient  to  justify  repeal.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  which  .so  provides.  Unless  action  is 
taken,  more  thousands  of  our  automobile 
workers  will  be  unemployed. 

Where  is  Walter  Reuther? 

Why  have  we  heard  nothing  from 
George  Meany? 

Where  are  the  congressional  friends 
of  labor? 

It  is  time  for  action.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1265'  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  proclaim 
modifications  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  and  to 
terminate  modifications  of  such  sched- 
ules heretofore  proclaimed  under  au- 
thority of  such  acts,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gore,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  Senator  Gore,  for  his 
action  this  afternoon  with  regard  to  the 
United  States-Canadian  automotive 
agreement  and  on  his  questions  about 
why  the  annual  report,  required  by  law, 
after  26  months  has  not  been  delivered 
to  the  Congress. 

I  filed  my  own  report  on  February  15, 
1967.  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  because 
the  bureaucracy  ignored  and  continues 
to  ignore  section  502  which  stipulates  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress.  The 
agreement  is  in  default  with  the  govern- 
ment which  spawned  it.  Now,  Senator 
Gore  has  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
implementing  legislation  of  the  United 
States-Canadian  automotive  agreement. 

Senator  Gore  asks  where  labor  is  with 
their  protests  and  where  are  the  friends 
of  labor  In  the  Congress.  Ought  they 
not  protest  this  agreement  or  at  least  the 
lack  of  a  report? 

There  are,  as  of  the  end  of  January 
1967,  870.000  employees — wage  and  sal- 
ary— in  the  automotive  industry.  This 
figure  includes  the  automotive  plants  as 
well  as  parts  manufacturers — with  the 
exception  of  employees  in  these  indus- 
tries: tires,  tubes,  glass,  electrical  equip- 
ment, lights  and  batteries.  How  many 
of  these  870,000  men  and  women  and 
their  families  are  wondering  if  they  will 
have  jobs  in  3  weeks,  6  months  or  a  year? 

Although  1.170  men  have  lost  jobs  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment, where  is  the  voice  of  labor? 
Have  the  United  Autoworkers  with  their 
counterparts    in    Canada    brought    the 


Canadian  employees  wage  scale  up  to 
our  standards?  Have  they  Insisted  that 
if  we  in  the  United  States  are  to  compete 
In  this  industry  with  the  cards  stacked 
against  us,  their  brothers  should  be  paid 
as  much  as  our  people?  There  is  still  a 
40  cents  an  hour  wage  differential  be- 
tween the  Canadian  autoworker  and  the 
U.S.  worker. 

The  automotive  companies,  what  are 
they  doing?  Instead  of  complaining  that 
safety  standards  are  contributing  to 
problems  of  production  and  loss  of  sales, 
these  automotive  companies  had  better 
take  another  look  at  the  United  States- 
Canadian  automotive  agreement  which 
they  so  vigorously  sought. 

Maybe  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore],  is  right  that  we 
should  repeal  this  agreement  even  with- 
out a  report.  Tnere  are  many  side  ef- 
fects and  damaging  ramifications  to  this 
agreement:  First,  that  it  is  a  lopsided 
arrangement  for  price  fixing  with  guar- 
antees for  Canadians  and  none  for  the 
United  States;  second,  that  It  was  de- 
signed to  create  unemployment;  third, 
that  it  adds  further  to  our  world  balance- 
of-payments  deficit;  fourth,  that  it  re- 
quired a  waiver  from  our  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade;  fifth,  that  it 
is  merely  a  replacement  of  the  illegal 
Canadian  rebate  scheme;  sixth,  the 
agreement  went  into  effect  imder  Execu- 
tive order  even  though  implementation 
by  the  Congress  came  a  full  10  months 
later.  Another  ramification  of  this 
United  States-Canadian  automotive 
agreement  I  will  put  in  the  form  of  a 
question:  What  effect  wi'.l  this  have  on 
the  truckers  and  the  U.S.  motor  carriers? 
Pending  before  the  ICC  is  a  favorable 
recommendation  that  Canadian  truck- 
er.s — paid  below  our  wage  scale — and 
Canadian  carriers  be  allowed  to  hau! 
cars,  trucks,  bu.?es,  and  chassis  as.sembled 
at  a  Ford  plant  in  Canada  to  seven  States 
in  the  United  States,  even  though  U.S. 
carriers  and  truckers  are  allowed  to  move 
only  to  the  Canadian  border. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  joins  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  Senator  Gore,  today,  in 
his  protests  and  say  once  again — we  had 
better  liave  that  report. 


SAWTOOTH   NATIONAL 
RECREATION   AREA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  ap- 
propriate reference.  I  introduce,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Idaho  [  Mr.  Jor- 
dan], a  bill  to  create  a  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assure  preservation  of  the  upland  Saw- 
tooth Mountains  as  wilderness,  and  to 
protect  the  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  the  other  recreational 
values  of  one  of  the  most  uniquely  beau- 
tiful areas  of  the  American  West. 

How  best  to  accomplish  this  has  been 
a  lively  argument  for  several  years,  and 
it  was  not  until  last  year  that  sentiment 
crystallized  in  favor  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  for  the  Sawtooths. 

Historically,  many  Idahoans  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  urged  this  pristine 
area  be  made  a  national  park.  Bills  pro- 
E>osing  such  a  park  have  been  Introduced 


in  Congress  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
James  P.  Pope  and  the  late,  great  Sen- 
ator  William  E.  Borah.  Early  sessions 
of  the  Idaho  Legislature  memorialized 
Congress  for  a  national  park  in  the  Saw- 
tooths.  During  the  88th  Congress.  I  in. 
troduced  a  bill  calling  for  creation  of  a 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  National  Park,  but 
my  purpose  was  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
a  thorough  feasibility  study  of  the  area 
by  both  the  Forest  and  National  Pari 
Services.  This  study  revealed  that  the 
comparatively  new  concept  of  a  national 
recreation  area  should  be  considered  as 
an  alternative  to  a  park. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
alternative  bills,  one  for  a  park  and  one 
for  a  national  recreation  area.  Last 
June,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  conducted  hearings  in 
Idaho  on  both  bills.  Two  days  of  testi- 
mony revealed  overwhelming  support  for 
the  national  recreation  area  plan  as  op- 
posed to  the  park. 

Mr.  President,  I.  too,  believe  the  recrea- 
tion area  proposal  the  best  plan  for  pub- 
lic management  of  this  magnificent 
mountain  chain  containing  42  snow- 
capped peaks  of  more  than  10,000  feet, 
numerous  ice-blue  alpine  lakes,  rushing 
white-water  streams,  and  majestic  ever- 
green forests.  The  foreground  to  this 
mountain  grandeur  is  formed  by  the 
Sawtooth  Valley  and  Stanley  Basin, 
where  white-faced  cattle  graze  in  log- 
fenced  pastures  along  the  picturesque 
Salmon  River.  Scattered  ranch  houses 
accentuate  this  authentic  western  set- 
ting. A  national  recreation  area  will  pre- 
serve this  scenic  approach  to  the  moun- 
tains by  preventing  unsightly  commercial 
development  of  the  valley  lands  through 
the  procurement  of  scenic  easements. 

The  high  mountain  country  is  pres- 
ently administered  as  the  Sawtooth 
Primitive  Area  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
To  assure  its  preservation  as  wilderness, 
the  bill  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expedite  Its  Inclusion  In  the 
national  wilderness  system.  The  total 
recreation  area  would  Include  around 
350,000  acres.  This  would  amount  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  20  million  acres  of 
national  forest  land  within  the  State  of 
Idaho.  The  Forest  Service  would  con- 
tinue as  the  administrative  agency  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  the  influx  nf  out-of- 
State  visitors  to  the  vast  m.iuntain  re- 
gions of  Idaho  has  mushroomed  in  recent 
years.  Thousands  come  from  through- 
out the  Nation  to  hunt  and  fish  or  boat 
down  our  wilderness  nvers;  others  come 
to  c?mp  out,  mai-vel  at  the  spectacu'ar 
scenerj',  or  seek  the  mountain  solitudes. 
The  creation  of  a  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  will  a.ssure  the  addi- 
tional facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
visitors  to  this  area — primarily  to  afford 
family-type  recreat'on  It  will  a'so  in- 
crease the  economy  of  the  State  and  re- 
gion. Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  will 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  upland 
wilderness,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  one  of  my  major  concerns,  as  it  has 
been  that  of  so  many  outdoorsmen  of 
my  State.  Not  only  is  the  upland  im- 
portant for  its  beauty  and  recreation  po- 
tential; it  is  also  the  very  fountainhead 
of  three  great  rivers,  the  Salmon, 
Payette,  and  Boise — rushing  down  from 
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•he  snowfields  to  irrigate  vast  agricul- 
tural lands.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
salmon  River  constitute  the  last  remam- 
^  major  nursery  for  the  anadromous 
flTh  which  fight  their  way  up  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  spawn  in  the  mountam 
ehallows.  .        ,  . 

In  a  day  when  our  recreational  needs 
are  burgeoning  throughout  the  United 
States  and  when  general  prosperity  and 
easier  transportation  move  these  great 
natural  attractions  closer  to  urban  popu- 
lations, we  must  plan  well  for  their  fu- 
ture The  program  envisioned  in  this 
bill  will  allow  much  greater  recreational 
use  of  the  Sawtioths,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  prudently  for  their  protec- 
tion. ,  ,     . 

Mr  President,  I  hope  for  early  hear- 
ings and  action  on  the  bill  to  establish  a 
S'^Atooth  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
I  now  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1267^  to  establish  the 
Sa'vtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  1267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTe<is  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  of,  and  to 
protect  the  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  fish  and 
w.Idll'e  and  other  recreational  values  of 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains  and  adjacent  valley 
lands,  there  is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area",  dated  April  1,  1966,  which  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary")  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  this  Act 
takes  effect,  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area,  together  with  a 
detailed  description  and  map  showing  the 
boundaries  thereof. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  In  such 
manner  as  will  best  provide  for  (1)  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  the  salmon  and 
other  fisheries,  (2)  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  wild- 
life, and  other  values  contributing  to  and 
available  for  public  enjoyment.  Incltiding  the 
preservation  of  sites  associated  with  and 
t>-plfylng  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  American  West;  and  (3)  on  federally 
owned  lands,  the  management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  natural  resources,  such  as 
lumbering,  grazing,  and  mining,  that  will 
not  substantially  Impair  the  purposes  for 
which  the  recreation  area  Is  established. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
by  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  gift,  exchange,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  as  he 
determines  to  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  But  any  property  or  Interest  with- 
in the  reservation  area  owned  by  the  State 


of  Idaho  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 
In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federallv  owned  property  within  the 
State  of  Idaho  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  The  properties  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in 
such  an  exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  Federal  property  located  wit!:in  the 
recreation  area  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
use  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  r^.n  interest  ir.  pr:vate  prop'.ty  by 
conrlemnation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vlElons  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secret-iry  shall  make  and  publish 
regulations  settlng'standards  for  the  use  of 
Drtvately  owned  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  generally  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpases  of  this  Act  and  shall  have  tlie 
olject  of  :tssurtng  tluu  the  use  and  devel- 
opment cf  priv.'itelv  owned  property  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
v.'ith  the  ove-r.Ul  general  plan  of  the  Saw- 
to.oth  N.Ttional  Recreationnl  Area.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  ss  detailed  and  specific 
as  is  re.t.sonablv  required  to  accomplish  such 
oljjective  and  p'urpcse.  Such  regulations  may 
diiler  amongst  the  several  parcels  of  private 
land  m  the  boundaries  and  may  from  time  to 
time  be   amended   by   the   Secretary. 

All  regulations  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  promulgated  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act:  No  regiilation  shall  be  promulgated  for 
any  purpose  described  in  this  Act  unless  a 
public  hearing  has  been  conducted  and  op- 
portunity for  review  has  been  accorded  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  sections  7 
and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(C)  To  assure  that  private  land  within  the 
bound  iries  of  the  national  recreation  area 
is  used  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  detrimental 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  procure  by  gift,  purchase 
With  donated  or  appropriated  funds  or  otlier- 
wlse,  scenic  easements  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area. 

As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use 
of  land  (including  the  air  space  above  such 
land)  in  order  to  protect  the  aesthetic  values 
for  the  purposes  cf  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
preclude  any  customary  or  traditional  use 
exercised  by  the  owner  prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  easement. 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  recre- 
ation area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  or  his 
heirs,  desires  to  dispose  of  such  property  to 
the  Federal  government,  the  Secretary  shall 
purchase  said  property  at  a  price  that  shall 
Include  compensation  for  any  decrease  in  the 
value  thereof  that  may  have  resulted  from 
the  promulgation  of  regulations,  zoning  or 
scenic  easements  as  a  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  recreation  area:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  after  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  limitations  herein  above  set  forth 
on  the  authority  to  condemn  an  interest  in 
lands  shall  not  apply  to  property  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  needed  for  ease- 
ments for  access  to  and  utilization  of  public 
property:  Provided,  that  the  acquisition  for 


such  purposes  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  acreage  of  all  privately 
owned  property  in  the  recreation  area 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  snail  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  on  the  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  recreation  area,  ex- 
cept that  all  mining  claims  located  or  leases 
issued  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  regulations  the  Secretary 
mav  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  patent  issued  on  any  mining 
claim  located' after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  recite  this  limitation  and  continue 
to  be  subject  to  such  regulations.  All  such 
regulations  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  such  measures  as  may  be  reason- 
able to  protect  the  scenic  and  esthetic  values 
of  the  recreation  area  and  to  assure  against 
pollution  of  the  Salmon  River  and  other 
streams  and  waters  within  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec,  7.  Recommendations  and  other  pro- 
cedures of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September 
3.  13C4,  shall  apply  to  the  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area  and  adjacent  public  lands  within  the 
national  forests  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  complv  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  3  of  said  Act  in  relation  to  such 
primitive  area  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencips,  with  St..te  and  local 
pub-ic  agencies,  and  with  private  individuals 
and  agencies  m  the  development  ,-ind  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  in  the  area  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In- 
cludlne.  but  not  limited  to.  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  iiistoric  setting  and 
background  of  the  old  mining  town  of  At- 
lanta and  the  frontier  ranch-type  town  of 
Stanlcv. 

Sec  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  dimmish, 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  .State  of 
Idaho,  or  anv  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  prop- 
erty, including  mineral  or  other  interests,  in 
or  "on  lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  jurisdiction  or  re.^pcnsibilities  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  hunting  and  fishing 

Sec.  11.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included  in  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  shall  be  determ.iiied  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
water  right"  which  Is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  just  compensation.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  implied 
claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

Sec.  12.  Money  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  scenic 
easements  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  Eurns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my 
colleague.  Senator  Chtjrch,  In  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  designate  and  create  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  cen- 
tral Idaho. 

The  Sawtooth  Mountains  have  been  a 
source  of  attraction  ever  since  the  first 
fur  trappers  and  miners  came  upon  them 
many  vears  ago.  It  Is  difficult  to  describe 
their  grandeur.  They  are  mountains  of 
a  savage  and  truly  awesome  natural 
beauty,  dotted  with  crystalline  moun- 
tain lakes  and  green  alpine  meadows. 
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And  there  is  great  charm  in  the  valley 
approaches  to  these  mountains.  Most  of 
tfiis  country  is  little  changed  from  the 
way  it  looked  when  originally  settled. 
One  can  still  capture  the  flavor  of  the 
old  West  there. 

The  bill  we  introduce  proposes  a  rec- 
reation area  in  the  Sawtooth  country 
under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  The  total  area  encompassed  is 
over  360.000  acres:  195,000  now  in  the 
Sawtooth  Primitive  Area,  about  22.000  in 
private  ownership.  1.600  owned  by  the 
State  and  approximately  142.000  acres 
of  Federal  forest  land  available  for  mul- 
tiple use. 

Included  in  the  boundaries  of  this  area 
are  unspoiled  lakes  such  as  Redfish, 
Stanley,  Alturas.  and  Yellowbelly  and 
wild  reaches  of  the  Salmon.  Payette,  and 
Boise  Rivers.  The  area  offers  excep- 
tionally fine  opportunities  for  hiking, 
camping,  fishing  or  just  looking  in  a  spec- 
tacular mountain  and  forest  environ- 
ment. 

Presently,  the  beauty  and  unique  west- 
ern character  of  this  environment  Is 
being  threatened  in  some  measure  by 
subdivision  of  the  meadows  and  fields 
near  highway  93  in  the  Sawtooth  Valley. 
Some  of  this  development  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  scenic  and  historic  integrity 
of  the  area.  To  protect  this  integrity  we 
need  regulation  of  developments  and 
scenic  easements. 

On  the  valley  lands  we  believe  that 
grazing,  typical  ranching  facilities  and 
appropriately  located  and  designed  busi- 
ness structures  and  houses  can  be  har- 
monized with  national  recreation  area 
objectives. 

The  migration  cf  salmon  and  steelhead 
trout  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon 
River  reaches  into  the  prop>osed  recrea- 
tion area.  The  continuation  of  this  un- 
usual recreation  resource  is  dependent 
in  part  on  the  preservation  of  the  spawn- 
ing grounds.  To  maintain  the  run,  we 
need  to  protect  the  spawning  beds. 

The  local  economy  in  the  Sawtooth 
country  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  use  of  commodity-type  natural  re- 
sources— forage,  timber,  minerals,  fish, 
and  game.  The  limited  private  owner- 
ship in  Stanley  Basin  and  Sawtooth 
Valley  is  essential  to  the  tax  base  of  rural 
counties.  Public  ownership  consolida- 
tion and  development  management  pro- 
grams, therefore,  must  be  geared  to  serv- 
ing the  maximum  public  benefit  with  the 
least  possible  negative  impact  on  exist- 
ing or  potential  business  and  on  the  tax- 
ing abilities  of  local  government. 

Under  this  bill,  the  land  now  desig- 
nated as  primitive  area  would  remain 
primitive  and  In  due  course  would  be 
presented  to  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  wilderness  system.  The 
lands  outside  the  primitive  area  would 
undergo  careful,  conservation-oriented 
development  to  accommodate  an  In- 
crease in  recreation  pressure.  Multiple 
use  of  the  area  including  grazing  and 
domestic  livestock  raising,  public  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  timber  harvesting  and 
other  managed  resource  utilization 
would  be  permitted  to  the  extent  these 
are  compatible  with  the  objectives  of  the 
complete  recreation  area  program.  The 
development  of  mineral  resources  would 
be  authorized  with  regulation. 


Preservation  of  the  rustic  western 
atmosphere  would  be  actively  en- 
couraged. Cooperative  programs  of 
State,  coimty,  and  local  agencies  and 
groups  would  be  pursued.  Scenic  ease- 
ments to  protect  the  lands  would  be  ac- 
quired and  easements  for  needed  public 
access  roads  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  out- 
growth of  extensive  consultation  with 
concerned  local  interests,  public  heai'lngs 
and  liaison  with  Federal  agencies.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  represents  a  unique  ap- 
proach in  its  attempt  to  accommodate 
the  legitimate  desires  of  local  residents 
with  the  objectives  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion area.  I  think  it  is  an  approach  that 
will  work. 

Having  been  a  rancher  myself  for  many 
years,  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  working 
conservationist.  And  I  know  how  seri- 
ously livestock  operators  take  their  con- 
servation responsibilities  in  this  day  and 
age. 

I  am  convinced  that  Idaho  s  moun- 
tain and  valley  land  resources  must  be 
managed  imder  the  concept  of  multiple 
use  and  continued  yield  if  our  State  Is 
to  develop  economically  and  to  prosper. 
I  am  equally  devoted  to  the  idea  that  we 
must  preserve  and  protect  our  natural 
heritage.  These  two  necessities.  If 
wisely  handled,  are  not  Incompatible.  I 
think  the  establishment  of  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  will  show  this 
to  be  true. 


AIR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  AIR- 
PORT DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  may  be  known  as  the  Air  Trans- 
portation and  Airport  Development  Act 
of  1967.  This  measure  will  provide  for 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  aviation 
industry  today— that  of  overall  coordi- 
nation and  planning  for  air  transporta- 
tion and  airport  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  previously 
about  specific  problems  now  facing  the 
aviation  industry — problems  brought 
about  by  tremendous  success  in  recent 
years.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
many  airport  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  overcrowded.  Congestion  abounds 
everywhere  from  the  access  road  to  the 
parking  lot,  from  the  check-in  terminal 
to  the  baggage  area. 

What  has  caused  this  crisis?  Do  our 
aviation  people  lack  ideas?  Do  they  lack 
the  necessary  technological  know-how? 
Of  course  they  do  not.  We  know  how  to 
design  efficient  airports.  We  know  how 
to  provide  elBcient  means  of  access 
ti-ansportation  to  and  from  the  airports. 
But  we  do  not  know  where — among  the 
cities,  the  airport  authorities,  the  air- 
craft manufacturers,  the  airlines,  and 
the  Federal  Government — to  place  the 
responsibility  for  coordinated,  systematic 
airport  planning  and  construction. 

I  believe  the  logical  place  to  rest  this 
responsibility  is  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  My  bill  will  establish 
an  assistant  secretary  for  air  transpor- 
tation and  airport  development  who  will 
head  a  continuing  advisory  commission 
for  air  transportation  and  airport  plan- 
ning and  development.  The  commission 
shall  consist  of  representatives  from  the 


aviation  industry,  from  related  govern- 
ment  agencies,  from  the  Congress,  and 
others  having  special  qualifications  with 
respect  to  aviation  or  airport  develop, 
ment. 

The  commission  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing investigation  and  study  in  the 
fields  of  commercial  and  private  air 
transportation  generally,  including  air- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
making  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  such  fields.  They  shall 
also  serve  as  an  advisory  agency  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  in  such 
fields  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  to  private  industrj-. 
They  will  provide  the  overall  planning 
for  aviation  and  airport  needs  which  is 
now  lacking. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  being 
drav.'n  from  all  segments  of  the  industry 
will  be  able  to  provide  every  type  of 
information  necessary  for  effective  over- 
all planning.  Data  will  be  collected. 
Traffic  predictions  and  estimates  of  fu- 
ture needs  will  be  discussed.  Ideas  of 
how  to  solve  certain  problems  will  be 
analyzed.  Recommendations  for  dif- 
ferent situations  will  be  made.  All  of 
this  is  presently  available  through  many 
associations,  agencies,  and  Industries 
around  the  country.  But  now  it  can  be 
collected  at  one  central  point.  It  can 
be  coordinated  and  utilized  for  overall 
planning  by  leaders  from  Government 
and  private  Industry  who  know  aviation 
and  the  problems  Involved. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  who  shall 
serve  on  the  Commission  other  than  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
Director  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
However.  I  would  suggest  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  15 -man  Commission 
come  from  the  aircraft  manufacturers, 
the  commercial  airlines,  the  airline  pi- 
lots, the  general  aviation  industry,  the 
airport  operators  and  city  planners,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  directly  Involved  with 
legislation  dealing  with  air  transporta- 
tion and  airport  development. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow's  air  trans- 
portation problems  can  be  moniunental 
or.  because  of  today's  planning,  they  can 
be  inconsequential.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  bill  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mission for  air  transportation  and  air- 
port planning  and  development  will  re- 
ceive hearings  and  a  thorough  study.  I 
hope  that  in  10  years  we  may  be  able  to 
say  that  we  recognized  the  problems,  we 
foresaw  a  future  crisis,  and  we  avoided 
it  by  a  continuing  program  of  coordi- 
nated planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  bill  (S.  1271)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8. 1271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Si:ORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Air  Transportation  and  Airport  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967". 
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DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

cvr  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
.nstine  National  Aviation  System  within  the 
nnlted  States  Is  rapidly  becoming  Inade- 
nuate  to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
^rthe  air  transportation  system  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act;  that  there  1^  a  need  of 
Slnation  and  overall  planning  assistance 
indeveloplng  and  maintaining  such  a  system 
Leyond  that'  provided  under  the  existing 
laws-  that  there  is  a  primary  respoiislblUty 
n  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
'  .-essarv  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
swte  and  local  governments  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  aviation  system. 

.DISTANT    SECRETAKV    OF    TRANSPORTATION    FOR 
AK  TRANSPORTATION  AND  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

SEC  3  la)  Section  3(cl  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
nut  -four  Assistant  Secretaries"  and  insert- 
ing  in    lieu    thereof    "five    Assistant    Secre- 

**(bi  One  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shall  be  designated 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation  For 
Mr  Transportation  and  Airport  Development 
All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Transport;.- 
tlon  relating  to  air  transportation  (including 
airports)  shall  be  carried  out  through  such 
Assistant  Secretary. 

ADVISORV    COMMISSION    FOR   AVIATION    PLANNING 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  4  I  a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission 
for  Air  Transportation  and  Airport  Planning 
and  Development  consisting  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation  For  Air  Trans- 
Dortatlon  and  Airport  Development,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
the  Director  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bo.ird 
and  not  more  than  twelve  other  members 
who  are  persons  representing  the  aviation 
industrv.  the  Congress,  Government  agen- 
cies affecting  such  industry  and  other  per- 
sons having  special  knowledge  and  experience 
or  qualifications  with  respect  to  aviation. 
Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  commission. 

lb)  Such  advisory  commission  shall  make 
a  continuing  Investigation  and  study  in  the 
fields  of  commercial  and  private  air  trans- 
portation generally  (Including  airports)  for 
the  purpose  of — 

1 1 )  determining  and  making  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  to  promote 
advancement,  in  such  fields;  and 

(2)  serving  as  an  advisory  agency,  and  a 
clearing  house  for  Information,  in  such  fields 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  private  industry. 

(c)  Members  of  such  advisory  commission 
who  are  not  regular  fuU-tlme  employees  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  commission,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  Including  travel  time;  and. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(d)  The  terms  of  all  commission  members 
except  those  named  specifically  In  section  4 
shall  be  staggered  and  shall  not  exceed  four 
years. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such 
advisory  commission,  and  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  addition,  make  available  to  the  advisory 
commission  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  the  commission  may  require  to  carry  out 
Ite  functions. 

(f )  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  section,   such   advisory   commission 


may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
iigency  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  head  of  such 
agency. 

(g)  Such  advisory  commission  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  shall  forward 
such  report,  with  his  recommendations,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  include  a  review  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission's activities  pursuant  to  this  section 
during  the  vear  and  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations determined  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion lb) . 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry    out   the    provisions   of   this    section. 


ARMED     FORCES      IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT  OF  1967 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Armed  Forces  Improvement 
Act  of  1967."  It  provides  for  the  early 
transition  to  a  fully  voluntary  military 
manpower  procurement  system  by  means 
of  the  further  improvement,  upgrading 
and  strengthening  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested bv  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  1275)  to  provide  for  the 
early  transition  to  a  fully  voltmtary 
military  manpower  procurement  system 
bv  further  improving,  upgrading,  and 
strengthening  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. .  ,     ^    ,, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.     Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  our  present  system  of  mili- 
tary  conscription   has  been   continuing 
since  the  draft  was  initiated  in  1940.    It 
has  had  strong  supporters,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Hershey  who  sees  the  draft  as  the 
only  possible  method  of  meeting  military 
manpower  needs  and  its  vehement  de- 
tractors, such  as  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  who,  in  1940  described  it  as 
'repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  the  soul  of  republican  institutions." 
Recently,  the  focus  of  the  debate  on 
the  draft   has   shifted   from   an   attack 
on,  and  defense  of,  this  system  to  an 
argument  concerning  the  best  method  of 
eliminating  the  many  inadequacies  in  our 
current  draft  law.     The  pertinent  ques- 
tion has  become  "What  system  of  mili- 
tary manpower  recruitment  best  meets 
today's  realities  and  needs?"     The  an- 
swer to  this  question  lies  in  the  identi- 
fication of  a  system  that  is  based  on 
the     following     criteria.     This    system 
must:    First,    preserve    the    maximum 
amount  of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  unjustified  intrusion  by  the 
government;  second,  be  fair  in  its  appli- 
cation so  that  every  young  man  receives 
equal  treatment  and  no  young  man  is  re- 
quired to  make  sacrifices  that  are  not  de- 
manded of  his  peers;  and  third,  the  sys- 
tem must  pro-vide  for  maxium  national 
security  and  must  economically  proxide 
the  armed  services  with  the  needed  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  men. 


It  can  very  definitely  be  shown.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  current  draft  system  does 
not  adequately  meet  this  criteria.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  each  man  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  serve  his  countrj'.  but 
he  must  be  granted  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept his  responsibility  and  the  right  to 
determine  what  form  his  service  shall 
take.  Anytime  a  man  is  forced,  against 
his  wishes,  into  military  service  his  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  of  choice 
have  been  denied.  Daniel  Webster 
spoke  against  a  draft  proposal  in  1814: 

The  question  Is  nothing  less  than  whether 
the  most  essential  rights  of  personal  liberty 
shall  be  surrendered,  and  depotism  em- 
braced in  Its  worst  form. 

The  surrender  of  this  right  to  liberty 
can  only  be  justified  when  there  is  no 
other  alternative  to  conscription  and 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  na- 
tional survival.  There  have  been  periods 
in  our  history  when,  perhaps,  conscrip- 
tion was  the  only  alternative  to  destruc- 
tion. But  circumstances  have  changed 
and  forcing  men  into  service  is  no  longer 
the  only  alternative  in  meeting  military 
manpower  needs. 

The  draft  does  not  meet  the  second 
criterion  of  just  and  equal  application  to 
all  young  men.  The  inequities  of  the 
draft  have  been  much  discussed  and 
well  documented.  Critics  have  pointed 
to  the  inequities  of  college  deferments 
that  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
wealthier  and  brighter  young  men  who 
can  stay  in  school  until  they  are  26. 
According  to  Thomas  Morris.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  men  reach- 
ing age  26  as  of  June  1964.  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  college  graduates  had  served 
while  60  percent  of  the  college  dropouts, 
57  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates 
and  50  percent  of  the  non-high-school 
graduates  had  been  required  to  serve. 

Also  criticized  have  been  deferments 
that  excuse  from  draft  liability  those 
who  can  obtain  an  occupational  or  hard- 
ship deferment,  those  with  criminal  or 
unacceptable  moral  backgrounds,  and 
those  who  marry  yoimg.  And  the  na- 
ture of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
itself,  has  produced  inequities.  The 
4.084  local  draft  boards  have  been 
granted  great  latitude  in  interpreting 
and  administering  draft  regulations  and 
this  lack  of  clear  and  nationally  uni- 
form standards  has  led  to  situations 
where  cases  with  similar  circumstances 
have  been  handled  entirely  differently  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

But  the  most  basic  inequity  of  the 
current  draft  system,  and  an  injustice 
that  is  often  camouflaged  by  listings  of 
specific  inequitable  policies,  is  the  fact 
that  a  smaller  and  smaller  minority  of 
our  young  men  is  carrying  the  burden  of 
national  defense.  The  principle  of  uni- 
versal sharing  of  the  national  defense 
responsibihty.  upon  which  the  present 
system  was  sold  to  the  public  years  ago.  is 
a  transparent  falsehood  today.  Cur- 
rently, only  about  46  percent  of  the  men 
reaching  age  26  have  seen  military  serv- 
ice. By  1974.  at  pre-Vietnam  force  lev- 
els, only  34  percent  of  those  reaching 
age  26  will  be  required  to  serve.  Even 
under  current  crisis  conditions,  the  mil- 
itary drafts  only  about  300.000  men  a 
vear  out  of  a  draft-eligible  manpower 
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pool  that  totals  nearly  twelve  and  a  half 
million. 

This  manpower  suit»1us  has  spawned 
the  many  inequities  of  the  current  draft 
system  by  eliminating  the  feasibility  of 
requiring  all  young  men  to  share  the 
bui-den  of  insuring  national  security. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  injustice  of  a 
system  that  capriciously  requisitions  2 
years  out  of  the  lives  of  some  young  men 
while  allowing  others  their  liberty. 

The  third  criterion  that  a  military 
manpower  recruitment  system  should 
meet  is  that  of  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically providing  the  armed  services  with 
the  needed  quantity  and  quality  of  men. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  current 
system  of  con.scription  does  provide  the 
necessary  quantity  or  numbers  of  men. 
But  even  this  success  of  the  draft  system 
must  be  qualified  by  the  great  costs  and 
inefficiencies  that  result  from  this  meth- 
od of  meeting  military  needs.  Draft- 
ees— who  have  been  taken  from  civilian 
life  against  their  wishes— spend  their  2 
years  of  military  service  coimting  the 
days  until  they  get  out.  As  soon  as  the 
required  period  is  over,  they  inevitably 
return  to  civilian  life.  Their  empty 
bunks  are  filled  with  more  draftees  and 
the  cycle  continues.  This  high  turnover 
is  extremely  inefficient  and  uneconom- 
ical. According  to  the  latest  figures 
available  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  current  turnover  rate  among 
draftees  is  about  95  percent.  Since  the 
full  cost  of  training  of  a  foot  soldier  is 
a  minimum  of  $6,000,  the  total  training 
cost  for  the  draftce.s  now  serving  and 
who  will  leave  the  .service  at  the  end  of 
their  2-year  obligation  is  $3  billion. 

The  draft,  then,  provide.s  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  men  only  at  great  cost. 
But  even  this  huge  expenditure  cannot 
buy  the  quality  of  military  personnel 
that  is  needed.  Since  the  draft  was  in- 
stituted, the  basic  nature  of  military 
strategy  and  technology  has  changed. 
The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  was  designed  to  supply  the 
armed  services  with  large  numbers  of 
men,  but  large  numbers  of  men  in  uni- 
form are  no  longer  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  a  military  system  centered 
around  highly  sophisticated,  efficient, 
and  technical  weapons  systems.  As  early 
as  1957  this  new  character  of  the  mili- 
tary was  recognized.  A  report  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  based  on  a  study  of 
military  personnel,  stated  that: 

Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  the  per- 
sonnel problem  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
quality  as  opposed  to  quantity.  ...  It  Is 
foolish  for  the  Armed  Forces  to  obtain 
hlehlv  advanced  weapons  .systems  and  not 
have  men  of  suftlclent  competence  to  under- 
stand, oper.ite  and  maintain  such  equip- 
ment The  ."solution  here,  of  course.  Is 
not  to  draft  more  men  to  stand  and  look 
helplessly  .-\t  the  machinery. 

As  Repre.sentative  Reuss.  of  Wiscon- 
.sin.  pointed  out  last  year,  everything  now 
Indicates  less  and  less  need  for  a  mass 
army  and  more  and  more  need  for  a 
relatively  smaller,  highly  trained,  pro- 
fessional force.  The  draft  is  not  de- 
signed to  satisfy  this  new  need,  and,  in 
fact,  operates  to  frustrate  it.  The 
greater  degree  of  weapons  sophistication 
calls  for  a  higher  percentage  of  special- 
ized personnel.  This  In  turn  requires 
greater  professlonalization  which  is  ob- 


tained through  extensive  training  and 
extended  terms  of  service.  But  draftees, 
serving  against  their  will,  are  in  for  2 
years  and  then  inevitably  leave  before 
the  months  Invested  in  specialized  train- 
ing can  be  effectively  put  to  work. 

Another  consequence  of  the  high  turn- 
over among  draftees  is  the  undermining 
of  our  military  strength  and  the  weak- 
ening of  our  national  security.  Gen. 
Lynn  Smith  has  stated  that  43  percent 
of  the  Army  at  any  given  time  has  less 
than  1  year's  experience  and.  according 
to  the  general,  the  acknowledged  basic 
problem  of  the  Army  today  is  too  much 
personnel  turbulence.  By  the  time  a 
unit  is  suflBciently  experienced  and  able 
to  operate  as  a  team,  the  trained  men 
leave,  are  replaced  by  green  trainees  and 
the  cycle  starts  all  over  again. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  current  draft  system  does 
not  allow  the  maximum  amount  of  per- 
sona! liberty;  does  not  apply  equally  to 
all  young  men;  and  does  not  economi- 
cally provide  the  type  of  personnel  need- 
ed by  the  military. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that 
the  manpower  requirements  of  the  armed 
sei-vices  be  met  through  a  lottery.  Un- 
der this  system,  the  necessary  number 
of  draftees  would  be  selected  on  a  ran- 
dom basis  from  a  pool  of  draft-eligible 
18-year-olds.  Does  this  attempt  to  doc- 
tor the  draft  bring  it  any  closer  to  meet- 
ing the  criteria  necessary  for  an  effective 
military  manpower  procurement  system? 

First,  this  method  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  forcing  young  men  into  military 
.service— regardless  of  the  procedure  used 
in  selecting  who  shall  be  drafted — still 
contradicts  our  traditional  belief  in  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  personal  liber- 
ty and  freedom  from  government  inter- 
ference. The  lottery  just  makes  this  de- 
nial of  liberty  a  little  more  arbitrary. 

Second,  this  method  of  selecting  who 
shall  serve  does  not  alleviate  the  basic 
injustice  of  the  draft,  but  merely  treats 
some  of  its  symptoms.  The  lottery  ap- 
proach, if  accompanied  by  other  reforms, 
could  reduce  some  of  the  inequities  cur- 
rently found  in  the  deferment  sy.stem 
and  in  the  lack  of  uniform  administra- 
tion of  the  draft  laws  by  the  thousands  of 
local  draft  boards.  But  it  does  not  rem- 
edy the  basic  inequity  of  the  draft:  the 
injustice  of  forcing  one  man  to  serve 
while  another  is  allowed  his  liberty.  As 
Bruce  Chapman  oui~tioned  in  his  book 
"Wrong  Man  in  Uniform,"  is  injustice 
handed  out  by  a  machine  any  more  tol- 
erable than  inju.stice  handed  out  by  other 
p-.en?  Chapman's  strongest  criticism  of 
a  lottery  system  "is  that  it  would  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  new  maniwwer 
facts  of  the  nation  and  the  military,  that 
a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of 
young  men  would  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
for  the  balance.  Since  pure  chance, 
neither  reasonable  nor  compassionate, 
would  choose  the  draftee,  the  lottery 
would  also  be  supremely  callous,  a  de- 
humanizing, frivolous.  Government- 
sponsored  game  of  Russian  roulette." 

Finally,  the  lottery  method  of  deter- 
mining who  shall  serve  In  no  way  reduces 
the  inefficiency  or  costliness  of  the  draft, 
does  not  increase  the  quality  of  military 
personnel,  and  does  not  strengthen  our 
national  security. 

The  lottery  approach  Is  a  patchwork 


proposal  designed  to  cover  some  of  the 
gaping  holes  in  the  fabric  of  military 
conscription  but  it  does  little  to  retailor 
the  flaws  in  the  basic  design  of  the  draft. 

Let  us  measure  one  more  method  of 
military  manpower  recruitment  against 
the  criteria  that  has  been  established. 
Let  us  consider  how  well  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  meeting  manpower  needs  meets 
the  standards  by  which  we  judged— and 
rejected — the  other  manpower  procure- 
ment systems.  First,  a  volunteer  system 
provides  maximum  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  of  choice.  No  one  would  hi 
forced  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
against  his  will. 

Second.  A  voluntary  military  would 
eliminate  the  inequities  of  the  current 
draft  system.  Those  men  who  assumed 
the  burden  of  insuring  our  national  se- 
curity would  do  so  willingly.  Gone  would 
be  the  injustices  of  the  deferment  sys- 
tem, and  gone  would  be  the  inequities 
created  by  the  lack  of  uniform  policy  in 
the  nation's  4,000  local  draft  boards. 

Third.  The  volunteer  system  of  man- 
power recruitment  must  meet  the  cri- 
terion of  providing  for  maximum  na- 
tional security  and  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  supplying  of  the  necessary 
quantity  and  quality  of  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  potential  cost  for  a  volunteer 
or  professional  armed  forces.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  unable  to  esti- 
mate with  any  consistency  the  price  tag 
of  a  volunteer  military.  His  predictions 
have  ranged  from  $4  to  $20  billion. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  volunteer 
service,  the  increased  expense  of  raised 
pay  scales  and  improved  benefits  must 
be  weighed  against  the  economies  that 
would  result  under  this  system.  The  re- 
port issued  following  the  1957  study  of 
military  persormel  estimated  that  more 
realistic  pay  scales  would  increase  enlist- 
ments and  would  allow  a  10-percent  cut- 
back in  maintenance  technicians  as 
higher  morale  and  better  training  would 
reduce  damage  to  technical  equipment. 
The  total  possible  savings  estimated  by 
this  report,  if  its  recommendations  had 
been  followed,  were  $2.8  billion  in  1960 
and  $5  billion  in  1962.  These  would  have 
been  substantial  savings  and  strongly 
suggest  that  economies  would  be  realized 
under  and  effective  volunteer  system. 

Perhaps  the  largest  economy  of  a  vol- 
unteer military  would  be  the  reduced  cost 
of  high  turnover.  The  current  draftee 
turnover  rate  Is  nearly  95  percent  while 
the  turnover  rate  is  about  15  percent  for 
career  men.  If  this  reenlistment  rate  of 
85  percent  could  be  maintained  in  an 
all -volunteer  force,  the  savings  in  the 
cost  of  training  new  inductees  would  be 
considerable.  And,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  We  are  spending  25  per- 
cent of  our  military  effort  to  train  men 
who  do  not  stay.  A  reduction  .n  trainees 
through  lowered  turnover  rates  would 
mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
number  of  instructors  and  training  fa- 
cilities it  is  now  necessary,  and  costly, 
to  maintain.  Further  economies  could 
be  made  through  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  military  forces,  and  therefore,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary to  train.  A  smaller  armed  service 
could  be  achieved  by  the  substitution  of 
civilians  for  military  personnel  in  non- 
combatant      positions.      Representative 
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THOMAS  CURTIS.  Of  Missouri,  has  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  the  Government 
SoOO  to  keep  one  soldier  for  a  year. 
Hiring  a  civilian  to  replace  this  so  dier 
rsuch  functions  as  storeroom  clerk, 
maintenance  man,  or  typist  would  be 
considerably  less  expensive. 

The  substitution  of  civilians  for  mili- 
tary personnel  would  not  only  lower  costs 
hut  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  Arined 
Zees  and  thereby  reduce  the  nurnber 
o?men  necessary   to   recruit.     Another 
cL  that  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
a  volunteer  system  of  military  manpower 
nrocurement    was    able   to    recruit    the 
necessary  number  of  volunteers,  would 
be  to  accept  the  large  number  of  young 
men  who  now  try  to  volunteer  and  who 
would  like  a  military  career  but  who  are 
currently  rejected  because  of  slight  phys- 
ical or  educational  deficiencies.   Through 
additional  and  specialized  training  pro- 
(trams  these  men  could  become  produc- 
tive members  of  the  armed  services. 

The  recruitment  of  the  necessary 
Quantity  of  men  to  meet  military  man- 
power needs  would  be  further  assured 
under  a  voluntary  enlistment  system  be- 
cause of  the  fewer  servicemen  that  need 
to  be  replaced  due  to  lowered  turnover 
rates. 

Finally  steps  taken  to  mcrease  the 
benefits  and  status  of  a  military  career 
and  to  make  it  competitive  with  oppor- 
tunities in  private  industry,  would  at- 
tract increased  numbers  of  volunteers. 

A  voluntary  military  recruitment  pro- 
gram is  not  only  economically  feasible, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  necessary 
number  of  recruits,  it  can  also  provide 
the  quality  of  military  personnel  that  is 
vital  to  the  sophisticated  and  technical 
nature  of  the  armed  services.  The 
lengthened  periods  of  service  would  re- 
sult in  a  better  trained  force  more  ca- 
pable of  operating  complicated  modem 
weapons.  These  career  soldiers  would 
take  greater  pride  In  their  work,  would 
function  more  efficiently  and  profession- 
ally, and  as  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional defense  system,  they  would  in- 
crease our  national  security. 

A  voluntary  armed  services  program, 
then,  could  meet  the  necessary  criteria 
for  an  effective  military  manpower  pro- 
curement system.  But  it  must  pass  one 
more  test.  The  critics  of  a  voluntary 
military  have  stated  that  such  a  system 
would  not  be  adequately  flexible  during 
times  of  crisis.  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  more  flexible  and,  in  conjunction  with 
a  strengthened  Reserve  and  National 
Guard,  would  be  better  able  to  respond 
to  an  emergency  situation  than  is  the 
current  draft  system. 

According  to  Gen.  Lynn  Smith,  43  per- 
cent of  the  Army  at  any  given  time  has 
less  than   1   year's   experience.     In   an 
emergency  situation  are  we  willing   to 
risk  the  possible  consequences  of  com- 
mitting these  inexperienced  troops?     In 
the  past,  when  confronted  with  crises 
that  required  a  rapid  buildup  of  military 
strength,  the  Defense  Department  has 
declined  to  use  draftees  but  has  called  up 
the  Reserve  Forces.    During  the  Korean 
war  more  than  600,000  World  War  II  vet- 
erans were  called  back  while   1,600,000 
young  men  of  draft  age  were  not  called. 
During  the  Berlin  crisis,  150,000  reserv- 
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ists  were  called  to  active  duty  while  the 
draft  calls  were  enlarged  only  by  several 
thousand.  There  would  Ukely  be  much 
less  reluctance  to  commit  an  experienced 
and  well-trained  armed  service  in  times 
of  crisis  A  voluntary  and  professional 
military  force,  with  a  strengthened  Re- 
serve could  respond  more  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  a  crisis  than  can  the  present 
system. 

A  volunteer  miUtary  manpower  re- 
cruitment system  would  work  But  for 
such  a  system  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  its  merit,  we  must  dispel  the  myth 
that  the  draft,  however  undesirable.  Is 
inevitable.  We  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  of  new  reahties  and 
have  the  foresight  and  confidence  to  ac- 
cept logic  over  habit  and  reason  over  the 
retarding  security  of  tradition. 

A  volunteer  military  is  a  workable  al- 
ternative to  conscription. 

The  bill  ^S.  1275 >  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1275 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Armed  Forces 
Improvement  Act  of  1967". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that-— 
(1)  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  be  materially  improved  and  strengthened 
by  increasing  and  improving  the  economic 
and  educational  benefits  of  the  members 
thereof,  by  elevating  the  status  of  military 
personne/generally.'and  by  developing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  manpower  procure- 
ment based  on  the  free  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  on  Involuntary  service; 

(2»  the  present  system  of  mlUtary  man- 
power procurement,  which  is  based  primarily 
on  conscription.  Is  an  undesirable  infringe- 
ment on  individual  liberty;  in'»tarlly  inef- 
ficient; inherently  inequitable  to  draft  age 
Americans;  and  productive  of  low  morale 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  ,,..„„ 

(3)  transition  to  a  fully  voluntary  military 
manpower  procurement  system  f°^^^^^ 
commenced  Immediately  and  completed  not 
later  than  July  1,  1968;  and 

(4)  authority  to  Induct  Persons  into  mili- 
tary service  under  the  Universal  M  li^ 
Training  and  Service  Act.  as  amended,  there- 
fore, should  be  extended  only  until  July  1. 
1968 


CONGRESSIONAL     DIRECTIVES     RELATING     TO     THE 
IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

SEC  3  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  them  by  law  to  proMde  for  the 
mUltary  manpov^er  needs  of  the  nation  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Armed  Forces 
through  a  voluntary  program  of  enlistments, 
in  ?hl  exercise  of  such  authority,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  shall  un- 
der  the  direction  and  Bupervlsion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  speclficaUy  provide  for: 

(1)  the  inducements  necessary  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  career  selection  motWa- 
tions     In     attracting     persons     to     military 

C3r66r£i 

(2)  the  adjustment  of  physical  Induction 
standards  to  accommodate  volunteers  who 
cannot  meet  the  physical  requU-ements  neces- 
sary  for  combat  service  but  who  can  meet 
those  physical  requirements  necessary  for 
noncombatant  service; 

(3)  the  adjustment  of  the  mental  induc- 
tion standards  to  accommodate  volunteers 
who  have  Inadequate  educational  bacK- 
Krounds  but  who  have  the  aptitudes  and 
capabUltles    to   overcome    their    educational 


deficiencies    through     special     courses     con- 
ducted  as  part  of  their  mlUtary  training; 

(4)  the  unprovement  and  expansion  of  the 
program  for  utilizing  civilian  personnel  In 
lieu  of  military  personnel  for  noncombatant 
S8rvic6' 

(5)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  In- 
service  educational  opportunities  at  the  tech- 
nical, vocational,  and  college  levels; 

(6)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  or 
programs  under  which  the  education  of 
specialists,  such  as  doctors  and  dentists  is 
paid  for  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  return  for 
an  obligated  period  of  military  service  by  the 
person  receiving  the  educational  assistance; 

(7)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of  ol- 
floer  training  programs,  particularly  pro- 
erams  to  facilitate  the  qualifying  and  train- 
ing of  enlisted  members  who  wish  to  become 

officers;  ,  .      „„. 

(8)  the  reduction  of  tlme-ln-grade  and 
time-m-servlce  requirements  for  promotion 
eligibility  of  enlisted  military  personnel; 

(9)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
reenlistment  bonus  program; 

(10)  the  improvement  and  expansion  or 
social,  cultural,  and  recreational  facilities  for 
military  personnel; 

(11)  the  institution  of  any  other  appro- 
priate actions  designed  to  upgrade  the  condi- 
tions of  service  and  the  status  of  military 
personnel  generally. 

,b)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1968.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  detailed  report  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  voluntary  system  of  meeting  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  shall  include  in  such  report  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  to  Improve 
such   system  as  he  deems   appropriate. 

INCREASE    IN    PAY     RATES    OF    CERTAIN    ENLISTED 
GRADES 

SEC  4  (a)  The  table  prescribing  pay  rates 
for  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
column  prescribing  the  rates  of  pay  for  two 
or  less  years  of  service,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•'2  or  less 
"299.40 
262.20 
23040 
198.60 
151  80 
130.50 
12690 
120  60" 
(b)    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  eSectlve  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


JOINT   COMMrrrEE    ON    IMPROVEMENT    OF    READT 
RESERVE  AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Sec    5     (ai    There  is  hereby  established   a 
loint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
a-  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Improvement 
of    the   Readv   Reserve   and   National    Guard 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
committee*    to  be  composed  of  six  member* 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  six  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.     A  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  the  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  powers  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  a* 
the  original   appointment.     The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chalnnan 
from  among  its  members.     A  majority  o    the 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus  ness. 
except  that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing sworn  testimony. 
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(b)  The  committee  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  and  Investigation  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  program  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
of  the  National  Guard  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining what  action  is  necessary  to  ( 1 )  in- 
sure that  Ready  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  will  at  all  times  be  adequately 
equipped  and  trained  to  meet  combat  assign- 
ments, and  (2 1  Increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  program  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  program  to  Insure  adequate 
manpower  for  each  program. 

(C)  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  April  1,  1968,  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  to  necessary  legislation 
and  such  other  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  to  achieve  the  purposes 
stated  in  clauses  (1)  and  |2»  of  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section.  Ten  days  after  making 
such  report  the  conunlttee  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

( d  1  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  duFy  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable  The  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  it  deems  necessary  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  committee,  and  may 
be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. Members  of  the  committee,  and  Its 
employees  and  consultants,  while  traveling 
on  official  business  for  the  committee,  may 
receive  either  tlie  per  diem  allowance  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress 
or  its  employees,  or  their  actual  and  neces- 
sary e.xpenses  provided  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

I  e  I  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fi.x  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 
The  committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  the  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government. 

If)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  from  fund.s  appropriated  for  the  com- 
mittee, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  duly  authorized  by  the 
chairman. 

EXTENSION     OP     UNIVERSAL     MILITARY     TRAINING 
AND    SERVICE    ACT    AND    RELATED    ACTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  17(c)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended  (50  U  S  C.  467ic>  I.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1967"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1968". 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  3.  1950,  chapter 
537,  as  amended  ( 77  Stat  4 ) .  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1967"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1968". 

(c)  Section  16  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2216),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1968". 

(d)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1957, 
Public  Law  85-62,  as  amended  (77  Stat.  4), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1967" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.   1968". 

(e)  Sections  302  and  303  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1967"  wherever  that  date  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1968". 


UPGRADING  DEPUTY   MARSHALS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
measure  which  upgrades  deputy  U.S. 
marshals  to  a  civil  service  pay  classifica- 
tion level  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
job  and  duties  these  men  discharge.  My 
measure  would  also  provide  for  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
by  reliable  sources  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  the  deputy  marshal's 
service  has  come  to  what  amounts  to  a 
complete  standstill.  This  has  come  about 
for  several  reasons.  The  first  is  that  It 
has  now  become  virtually  impossible  to 
recruit  qualified  and  capable  men  to  fill 
the  deputy  position.  Second,  and  per- 
haps an  even  more  important  problem. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  of  poor  morale 
within  the  ranks  of  the  deputy  marshals. 
As  the  situation  now  stands,  some  200 
deputies  have  been  promoted  to  a  work- 
ing grade  of  GS-8.  while  the  :.est  of  the 
deputie.s — and  I  might  add.  the  major- 
ity— have  remained  in  their  present 
grade  of  GS-7.  I  personally  know  of 
several  instances,  Mr.  President,  where 
seniority  or  dedication  to  the  job  has 
made  little  difference  regarding  promo- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  deputy  U.S. 
marshals  make  up  the  oldest  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  our  country.  The 
Marshal  Service  is  truly  the  backbone  of 
law  enforcement  in  our  country  today. 
No  other  single  agency  in  our  system  of 
government  performs  a  wider  and  more 
diverse  range  of  duties. 

Deputy  U.S.  marshals,  as  subordinate 
officers  to  the  U.S.  marshals,  perform 
highly  responsible  and  extremely  haz- 
ardous tasks  associated  with  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws.  As  directed 
by  the  marshal,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  deputy  to  carrj*  out  the  orders  of 
the  U.S.  Federal  judges  and  commis- 
sioners, which  Includes  the  servicing  of 
civil  and  criminal  processes,  making  ar- 
rests, transporting  prisoners,  maintain- 
ing order  in  Federal  courtrooms,  con- 
ducting sales,  and  preparing  necessary 
statements,  reports,  and  correspondence 
relating  to  these  duties.  Moreover,  many 
dangerous  and  difBcult  assignments  and 
situations  are  daily  encoimtered  in  per- 
forming these  duties.  The  daily  func- 
tions of  the  deputies  demand  an  exer- 
cise of  independent  judgment,  tact,  and 
discretion  at  all  times. 

Here  I  wish  to  point  out  that  these 
duties  involves  arduous  physical  exer- 
tion requiring  both  sound  mental  health 
and  physical  vigor.  Consequently  all 
deputies  are  required  to  undergo  an  an- 
nual physical  examination  before  entry 
into  the  marshal's  service,  and  must  re- 
main physically  qualified  at  all  times. 

Deputies  must  either  qualify  in  spe- 
cialized experience  or  general  experience 
as  provided  for  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  initial  appointment.  Ex- 
perience as  provided  for  includes  active 
duty  as  a  regularly  employed  police  oflB- 
cer  of  an  organized  Federal.  State,  coun- 
ty, or  municipal  organization,  member 
of  a  governmental  organization  engaged 
in  criminal  Investigative  work  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  firearms  and  includes 
the  power  of  aiTest  or  in  lieu  of  this,  an 


educational  substitution  in  an  accredited 
law  school. 

Let  me  be  concrete  in  illustrating  the 
degree  of  inequities  whicli  exist  for  these 
hard-working  deputies.  The  entrance 
rate,  at  GS-6,  is  $5,867;  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  the  promotion  to  first  step  of  GS-7 
results  in  a  pay  of  $6,451,  By  contrast,  a 
rookie  policeman  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia starts  at  $6,700:  more  than  the 
deputy  marshal  receives  after  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year,  the  rookie  tfe. 
trict  of  Colimibia  officer  receives  $7,040, 
which  is  within  a  few  dollars  of  the  dep^ 
uty's  pay  after  the  promotion  to  GS-j, 
which  as  I  have  said  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  After  5  to  6  years, 
the  District  of  Columbia  policeman  Till 
receive  about  $8,400 :  which  is  more  than 
the  deputy  marshals  will  ever  receive  un- 
der the  existing  situation. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  President,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation's  law  enforcement 
agencies — nor  is  it  in  the  best  protective 
interest  of  the  general  public  as  a 
whole — to  let  this  inequity  linger  on  un- 
til these  men  are  forced  to  leave  the  sen- 
ice  and  find  employment  elsewhere  in  or- 
der to  acquire  a  livable  income  for  their 
families  and  loved  ones. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1277)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  marshals  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  of  deputy  U.S. 
marshals,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.-^rtke. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


THE  STEALING  OF  PRIVATE  IN- 
DUSTRY SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 
THROUGH  THE  PRESENT  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  USE  OF  TAX-FREE 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  abuse  by  municipalities  of  en- 
couraging industry  to  relocate  their 
businesses  and  plants  in  their  area 
through  the  use  of  tax-free  mimicipai 
bonds. 

Thirty-four  States  now  allow  by  law 
the  issue  of  municipal  industrial  (devel- 
opment bonds  to  lure  an  industry  into 
its  locality.  Any  legally  constituted 
county,  city,  or  village  can  do  this.  All 
that  needs  be  done  is  for  the  town 
fathers  to  make  an  agreement  to  issue 
bonds  in  the  community's  name  to  pay 
for  a  plant  which  a  corporation  agrees 
to  erect. 

The  plant  is  then  paid  for  by  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  communi- 
ty's bonds.  The  next  step  involves  leas- 
ing or  selling  the  plant  to  a  corporation. 
The  terms  usually  cover  the  principal, 
interest,  and  costs  of  floating  the  bond 
issue. 

Since  these  are  municipal  bonds,  the 
interest  is  Federal  tax  free,  and  so  the 
holder  of  the  bond  has  a  windfall,  too. 
As  the  result,  the  bonds  sell  at  a  lower 
interest  rate  than  most  credit  worthy 
corporations  can  issue.  In  turn,  this  ad- 
ditional saving  helps  the  community  to 
subsidize  a  company  which  might  be  in- 
duced to  move  Into  the  area. 
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In  addition,  the  town  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  reliability  of  their 
bonds,  since  the  corporation's  credit 
backs  them.  As  the  result,  nny  town  or 
group  of  citizens  can  fioat  revenue  bonds 
because  repayment  is  guaranteed  by  the 
jHisiness  which  will  use  the  facility.  The 
money  derived  from  the  sale,  rent,  or 
lease  of  this  building  will  pay  off  the 
bond  within  the  time  prescribed. 

The  tax  free  mimicipai  bond  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  used  mainly  as  a  Federal  subsidy  in 
underdeveloped  regions  for  the  erection 
of  public  facilities.  These  facilities  are 
supposed  to  be  schools,  roads,  sewers, 
hospitals,  and  the  like.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  many  of  us  would  support  any 
measure  which  would  allow  the  pirating 
of  our  industry  by  means  of  a  system 
which  is  not  fair  to  all.  If  one  State 
allows  it,  then  all  should.  By  the  same 
token,  if  not  all  the  States  are  authorized 
to  do  so,  then  none  should  be. 

Obviously,  abuses  are  occurring  to  the 
detriment  of  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 
New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  many 
others  are  also  suffering  harm. 

The  abuse  continues  further.  Since 
most  States  do  not  impose  any  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  local  borrowing 
when  it  comes  to  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  the  town  does  not  endanger  its 
borrowing  capabilities  for  its  legitimate 
needs  through  this  device. 

This  practice  allows  a  commimity  to 
pirate  an  industry  at  a  lower  tax-exempt 
bond  rate,  and  if  the  company  buys  some 
or  all  of  these  bonds,  as  is  the  case  many 
times,  the  company  then  receives  tax- 
free  income.  Thus  the  taxpayer's  money 
is  being  used  to  Induce  industry  to  move 
from  his  own  community  to  another  one. 
And  the  taxpayers  throughout  the 
(X)iuitry  are  the  losers,  too.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  does  not  collect  all  it  should 
because  of  the  tax-exempt  feature  of 
the  bond.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  curi- 
ous position  of  seeing  our  industry  stolen 
away  and  helping  to  pay  the  ticket  at 
the  same  time. 

Thus  we  have  a  federally  financed  sub- 
sidy for  the  new  conunimity,  but  nothing 
for  the  city  which  now  has  an  empty 
plant,  empty  stores  downtown,  depleted 
bank  accoimts,  and  people  who  wonder 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  do  to  them  next. 

Let  me  bring  this  point  closer  to 
home — my  home.  Several  years  ago,  a 
leading  manufacturer  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  the  Cutler  Hammer  Corp.,  moved 
part  of  its  operation  to  Kentucky.  There 
they  were  presented  with  a  brand  new 
plant  worth  $6.5  million,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  an  industrial  bond  issue.  In 
addition,  Milwaukee  lost  750  skilled  jobs 
worth  $5  million  in  annual  payroll. 

To  develop  this  point  a  bit  further. 
In  most  cases,  obviously  the  area  which 
loses  is  industrial.  The  argument  goes 
that  since  they  are  highly  industrialized 
one  small  plant  leaving  town  will  not 
hurt. 
After  aU— 

The  recipient  community  says — 
Isnt  your  Job  to  help  develop  the  country  as 
a  whole? 

Well,  gentlemen,  this  should  be  the 
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case.  However,  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  problems  of  the  cities  of  our 
nation  in  Congress  for  many  years.  The 
answers  always  seem  to  escape  us.  and 
the  problem  grows  larger  every  year. 
The  industrial  base  becomes  depleted  in 
our  urban  areas  like  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Detroit.  Cincinnati,  and  many  others. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  the  continual  migra- 
tion of  unskilled  workers  from  the  dis- 
tressed and  depressed  areas  to  the  cities, 
looking  for  jobs  which  no  longer  exist, 
creating  bigger  and  worse  problems  than 
befoi-e.  The  exporting  area  benefits 
through  the  shipment  of  its  unemploy- 
ment problem  to  a  city  which  has  more 
problems  than  it  can  handle  in  three 
generations,  much  less  one.  And  the 
problem  becomes  compounded  by  the 
movement  of  industry  and  jobs — which 
these  unfortunate  people  need— to  an- 
other part  of  the  country. 

The  error  is  further  compounded  when 
one  realizes  that  competition  suffers. 
Whenever  a  corporation  can  be  pre- 
sented with  a  new  plant,  resulting  in  a 
more  efficient  oi>eration,  at  a  cost  sub- 
stantially lower  than  before,  its  competi- 
tion will  have  to  fight  them  or  join  them. 
If  they  decide  to  join  them— they  do 
have  to  stay  in  business— then  a  greater 
influx  results.  More  and  more  corpora- 
tions head  for  the  hills,  taking  their 
bankrolls  with  them,  leaving  behind  bit- 
terness and  unemployment. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  not  always  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pirate.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  some  cases,  a  business  will 
move  evei-y  few  years  in  order  to  avail  it- 
self of  another  good  deal  elsewhere.  I 
was  told  by  an  employee  of  one  of  our 
agencies,  of  the  cases  of  the  cut  and  sew 
operation  in  a  small  town  in  the  South 
which  picked  up  its  machines  and  in- 
ventory and  disappeared  over  the  hori- 
zon during  a  3-day  weekend.  In  this  in- 
stance, nobody  but  the  business  was  the 
gainer.  I  think  the  abuses  caused  by  this 
kind  of  operation  would  also  be  curtailed 
by  a  change  in  our  laws. 

In  the  long  lun.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  the  corporations  stand  to  gain  by 
these  devious  devices.  In  time  every 
community  and  every  State  will  offer 
larger  and  larger  inducements  to  indus- 
try until  the  lure  is  the  same,  or  until  we 
all  get  smart  enough  to  stop  bidding 
against  each  other. 

The  tax  loophole  should  be  closed  im- 
mediately. In  1951  only  two  States,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Kentucky,  authorized  the 
issuance  of  municipal  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  Before  1951  only  $6  million 
of  these  bonds  had  been  issued. 

This  changed  by  1960.  Twelve  States 
were  authorized  to  do  so  by  then,  and 
they  floated  $47  million  in  issues. 

Fourteen  more  States  joined  in  by  1963 
and  $144  million  had  been  issued  in 
bonds. 

Now  we  have  34  States  joining  the 
fray,  with  more  to  come.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
that  these  issues  will  total  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  for  the  year  1966, 
This  represents  127  separate  issues. 

It  is  ironic  that  eight  Issues  repre- 
sented two-thirds  of  the  total  bonds  is- 
sued. Under  the  criteria  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  only  two 


were  in  areas  classified  as  depressed  or 
distressed— that  is,  areas  of  substantial 
or  persistent  unemployment  or  where  the 
median  family  income  was  below  $2,264. 
Of  the  nine  corporations  which  were  sub- 
sidized, seven  were  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange— hardly  a  place  for 
a  new  or  emerging  businesses.  One  of 
the  nine  was  listed  on  the  American  Ex- 
change and  only  one  was  not  listed  on 
either  the  New  York  or  American  Ex- 
phsncGs 

The  conclusion  has  to  be,  therefore, 
that  these  tax  exempt  mimicipai  indus- 
trial bonds  are  not  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  authorized. 
On  the  contrarj',  they  are  being  used  for 
the  corporations  vfhfi  need  them  the 
least,  and  for  the  communities  which  can 
afford  other  kinds  of  financing.  If  we 
were  talking  about  creating  new  jobs  in 
areas  of  distress,  areas  of  low  income  or 
high  unemployment,  some  defense  might 
be  made  for  it. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Henry  Reuss  and  Clem 
Zablocki,  have  already  introduced  meas- 
ures designed  to  curb  this  illicit  traffic 
in  jobs  and  tax  bases. 

They  point  out  that  North  Carolina 
has  bemoaned  the  situation  which  re- 
sulted in  their  not  being  able  to  induce 
eight  corporations  into  locating  in  that 
State  because  they  could  not  offer  them 
industrial  bond  financing.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars  in  Investment 
was  lost  to  them,  they  say. 

Soon  the  industrial  giants  of  the  north 
will  join  the  fray.  New  York  City  is 
going  to  fight  back  to  save  its  annual 
loss  of  10.000  jobs.  Michigan.  Maryland, 
Delaware.  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
are  all  chiming  in.  Pennsylvania  is  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  these  bonds  so  that  it  will  not 
have  to  pass  enabling  legislation  which 
will  permit  that  State  to  do  unto  the 
others  as  has  been  done  unto  it. 

Already  even  small  communities  in 
Wisconsin  are  tr>-ing  to  get  into  the 
whirlpool  of  this  whiplash  financing. 

An  article  in  the  Stevens  Point  Daily 
Journal.  Portage  County.  Wis.,  discusses 
how  Wisconsin  is  moving  to  implement 
standing  laws  to  allow  the  various  coun- 
ties to  authorize  county  industrial  de- 
velopment corporations.  Because  of 
competition  from  the  other  States  where 
low-cost  financing  is  available.  Wis- 
consin's counties  and  communities  are 
being  forced  into  the  position  of  com- 
peting on  equal  terms  for  the  industrial 
base  so  necessary  to  every  growing  area. 
I  doubt  whether  many  leaders  in  Wis- 
consin's counties  would  complain  if  all 
forms  of  low-cost  municipal  financing 
were  to  be  outlawed.  However,  I  am 
told  by  these  same  people,  even  while 
these  borrowing  features  are  being 
implemented,  they  are  looked  upon  by 
their  supporters  as  necessary  evils, 
needed  to  meet  competition  from  other 
states. 

Mr.  Roy  Menzel,  president  of  the  Ste- 
vens Point  Industrial  Develoyment  Corp., 
who  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  county 
group,  says: 

The  bigger  companies  were  asking  for  this. 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Menzel  has  no 
choice  but  to  protect  his  community  the 
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best  way  he  knows  how,  and  to  fight 
back  with  the  same  weapons  in  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  way.  The 
corporations  in  his  area  are  quick  to  rec- 
ognize a  good  deal  and  are  right  in  ask- 
ing for  the  same  treatment  there  as  is 
being  offered  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Opposition  to  these  lures  and  the  bond 
practices  have  been  voiced  by  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Munici- 
pal Finance  Officers  Association,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
Victor  Roterus,  adviser  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  and  prede- 
cessor to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  former  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Douglas  Dillon.  In  addition, 
expressions  of  doubt  have  been  voiced  by 
Gardner  Ackley  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  former  Budget  Director 
Kermit  Gordon,  and  present  Treasury 
Secretary  Henry  Fowler. 

On  Sunday,  February  26.  as  reported 
In  the  Washington  Post,  a  top  expert  in 
the  Government  said  that  the  end  result 
can  only  be  a  chaotic  situation  that  will 
hamper  States  and  localities  in  financing 
their  genuine  needs. 

Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  tax  policy,  one 
of  the  Government's  top  tax  experts,  said 
that  misuse  by  localities  and  corporations 
of  tax-exempt  industrial  bonds  Is  spread- 
ing rapidly  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
that  strong  corporations  which  turn  to 
tax-exempt  bonds  are  accomplices  with 
localities  in  distorting  this  privilege  and 
forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
port their  enterprise  improperly. 

According  to  him,  most  localities  are 
often  forced  to  adopt  this  technique  out 
of  self  defense  against  others  who  use 
it  to  lure  industry;  and  that  in  1960 
about  $41  million  in  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  bonds  were  issued  by 
local  governments  or  agencies,  but  by 
last  year  the  total  exceeded  $500  million. 

The  only  security  behind  these  bonds, 
he  said,  is  normally  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  a  plant  or  in- 
dustrial facility  to  a  private  corporation. 

This  places  the  corporation  in  the 
position  of  borrowing  from  the  public, 
but  because  the  local  agency  has 
stamped  its  seal  of  approval  on  the 
bonds,  the  market  for  trading  in  them  is 
tax  exempt. 

These  bonds  were  originally  designed 
for  corporations  willing  to  enter  areas 
of  high  unemployinent  but  were  lacking 
the  money  to  locate  there.  This  prac- 
tice is  now  used  more  and  more  by 
strong  corporations  able  to  obtain  money 
through  normal  channels. 

As  the  1967  report  of  the  President's 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  states: 

Through  the  use  of  these  (Industrial  de- 
velopments) bonds,  localities  have  passed 
to  private  Industries  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
emption of  their  Interest  from  Federal  tax. 
In  many  cases  without  assuming  any  real 
obligation  for  repayment  of  the  bonds. 
This  questionable  practice  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly widespread,  and  the  lack  of  any 
obligation  by  the  locality  authorizing  the 
bonds  permits  proliferation  without  limit. 
The  use  of  the  Federal  tax  code  In  this 
fashion  Is  Inefficient  and  inappropriate. 

I  think  It  is  time  the  entire  issue  is 


examined  and  that  finally  legislation  Is 
passed  to  curb  these  flagrant  abuses. 

To  that  purpose,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  introducing  companion 
measures  to  their  House  bills. 

The  first  measure  would  abolish 
these  bonds  issued  by  indirection.  It 
provides  that  whenever  proceeds  from  a 
tax-exempt  bond  issue  are  used  to  con- 
struct facilities  for  sale  or  lease  of 
private  profitmaking  corporations,  these 
corporations  may  not  deduct  rental  pay- 
ments for  the  use  of  these  facilities  m 
figuring  their  Federal  income  tax. 

The  second  bill  takes  the  problem  on 
pointblank.  It  removes  the  tax  exemp- 
tion from  State  and  local  bonds  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  are  used  to 
construct  commercial  or  industrial  fa- 
cilities for  sale  or  lease  to  private  profit- 
making  corporations.  Purchasers  of 
such  bonds  can  be  assured  of  the  extent 
to  which  tax  exemption  applies  through 
a  certification  procedure  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  states  explicitly  that 
the  removal  of  tax  exemption  in  no  way 
encroaches  upon  the  general  privilege  of 
States  and  localities  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  those  purposes  for  which  the 
bonds  were  originally  authorized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fincnce. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  1282 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing 
of  Industrial  or  oommerclal  facilities  used 
for   private    profitmaking   purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by   the    Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled,    That    (ai 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 
items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the   end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain    Payments   to    Issuer   of 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid  or  accrued 
(Including  Interest  on  a  mortgage  and  taxes) 
to  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  relating  to  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  an  Industrial  or  commercial  facility  ac- 
quired, constructed,  or  Improved  (In  the 
whole  or  In  part)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  In- 
dustrial development  ofiUgatlons. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section^ 

"1 1 )  Industrial  or  commercial  facilitt. — 
The  term  'Industrial  or  commercial  facility' 
me.ini;  any  building  or  equipment — 

"(A)  which  Is  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabrlcitlng.  storing,  processing,  or  sale  of 
articles  or  commodities  (Including  any  build- 
ing or  equipment  the  use  of  which  Is  In- 
cidental to  such  mining.  manuf.TCturing.  as- 
sembling, fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or 
sale* .  and 

"(Bi  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises.  Such  term  does  not  include 
land    (or  Interests  In  land) 

"(2)    Industrial       development       obliga- 


tion.— The  term  'Industrial  development  ob- 
ligation' means  any  obligation  which  u  is- 
sued  (Whether  before  or  after  the  acquisition, 
construction,  or  Improvement  of  the  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  facility  Involved)  by  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  possesalon 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  {xslltlcal  sub. 
division  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
acquisition,  construction,  or  Improvement  of 
an  Industrial  or  commercial  facility,  and  the 
Interest  on  which  Is  wholly  exempt  from  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  where  a  State  or 
other  governmental  unit  borrows  money 
through  a  bank  loan  or  otherwise,  such  gov- 
ernmental unit  shall  be  treated  as  having 
Issued  an  obligation  at  the  time  of  such  bor- 
rowing." 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  payments  to  Issuer  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  only  in  the 
case  of  amounts  paid  or  accrued  with  respect 
to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an  Industrial 
plant  acquired,  constructed,  or  improved 
with  the  proceeds  of  Industrial  development 
obligations  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

S.  1283 
A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or  local 
obligations    Issued    to    finance    industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private   profitmaking  enterprises 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  it  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation— 

( 1 )  to  encroach  In  no  way  whatsoever 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  Issue  for  any  purpose  which 
may  be  a  public  purpose  obligation  the  in- 
terest on  which  Is  wholly  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation,  but 

(2)  to  provide  that  a  similar  exemption 
will  not  continue  to  be  available  for  sub- 
sldlzlng  the  financing  of  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to 
private  profitmaking  enterprises. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Interest  on 
certain  governmental  obligations)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Obligations  To  Finance  Industbiai 
OR  Commercial  Facilities. — 

"(1)  Inclusion  in  income. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (aid),  where  part  or  all 
of  the  amount  which  the  Issuing  authority 
receives  from  the  Issuance  of  an  obligation 
described  In  subsection  (aid)  Is  to  be  used 
for  Industrial  development  purposes,  a  like 
percentage  of  each  Interest  Installment  on 
such  obligation  shall  be  Included  In  gross 
Income.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, where  a  State  or  other  governmental 
unit  borrows  money  through  a  banlc  loan 
or  otherwise,  such  governmental  unit  shall 
be  treated  as  having  Issued  an  obligation  at 
the  time  of  such  borrowing. 

"(2)  Certification  by  issi'ing  AuriioRm 
to  be  final. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  certification  by  the  Issuing  authority— 

"(A)  that  no  part  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  Issuance  of  an  obligation  Is  to  be 
used  for  Industrial  development  purposes,  or 

"(B)  specifying  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  issuance  of  an 
obligation  which  Is  to  be  used  for  industrial 
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development    purposes,    shall    be    final    and 
conclusive. 
■•(3)  Use  for  industrial  development  pur- 

"^'MA)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
amount  Is  to  be  used  for  Industrial  devel- 
ooment  purposes  to  the  extent  it  is  to  be 
Zed  to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
acquisition,  construction,  or  Improvement 
(Whether  occurring  before  or  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  obligation)  of  one  or  more 
industrial  or  commercial  facilities. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'Industrial  or  commercial  facility 
means  any  building  or  equipment— 

"(1)  which  is  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembllne;, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or  sale  of 
articles  or  commodities  ( Including  any  biilld- 
ine  or  equipment  the  use  of  which  is  inci- 
dental to  such  mlnine.  manufacturing,  as- 
sembling, fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or 

sale)   and 

■■|li)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term   does   not   Include   land    (or   in- 
terests In  land) ." 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  m.ide  by  section 
a  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  obligations 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  ^^^^^^^__^ 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  series  of  six 
bills  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  as  amended  by  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965. 

A  few  days  ago  I  noted  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  after  1 
year  of  experience  under  the  landmark. 
Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965.  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  from  all 
over  the  world  has  become  more  evenly 

distributed. 

This  result  eloquently  attests  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  achieved  one  of  the 
principal  avowed  purposes  of  the  new 
law— that  is,  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of 
racial  discrimination  from  our  immigra- 
tion laws  and  policies. 

A  number  of  shortcomings,  however, 
still  exist  in  our  basic  immigration  law. 
These  shortcomings  had  been  noted  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  in  1965,  but  those  of  us  who 
strongly  favored  the  law  decided  not  to 
push  them,  because  we  felt  that  the  more 
basic  reforms  should  come  first. 

Now  that  these  basic  changes  have 
been  accomplished  and  have  proved  ef- 
fective. I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  and  enact  corrective  leg- 
islation to  plug  these  loopholes  in  our 
laws. 

By  enacting  these  changes,  we  will  be 
bringing  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  into  closer  harmony  with  the 
traditional  American  concepts  of  fair 
play  and  equal  justice  for  all  under  the 
law. 

bill  to  give  CmZENSHIP  TO  VIETNAM   WAR 

veterans 
First.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  This 
legislation  would  facilitate  the  natural- 
ization of  certain  aliens  or  noncitizen  na- 
tionals who  have  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  "Vietnam  hostilities. 


I  have  carefully  considered  the  most 
appropriate  date  which  should  be  speci- 
fied in  the  bill  as  the  date  on  which  the 
■Vietnam  hostilities  may  be  deemed  to 
have  begun.  The  date  Pebruaiy  12,  1955. 
has  been  selected  because  that  was  when 
the  first  American  military  assistance 
group — approximately  800  members  of 
the  Special  Forces— was  sent  to  "Vietnam. 
As  for  the  closing  date.  I  have  left  this 
open  and  flexible  and  propose  that  this 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  present 
situation  in  "Vietnam. 

To  qualify  for  naturalization  under  my 
bill,  an  alien  or  noncitizen  national  GI 
must  have  sei% ed  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  an  active 
duty  status,  and  have  been  honorably 
separated. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  Incorporates 
the  two  alternative  conditions  precedent 
already  spelled  out  in  section  329(a> 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act— 8  United  States  Code  1440— that  is. 
first,  at  the  time  of  enlistment  or  induc- 
tion the  serviceman  "shall  have  been  In 
the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  or  Swains  Island,  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence": or,  second,  at  any  time  subse- 
quent to  enlistment  or  Induction  the 
serviceman  "shall  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence." 

Under  the  same  provision,  no  person 
who  was  a  conscientious  objector,  who 
refused  to  wear  the  uniform,  or  who  was 
separated  from  the  military  service  on 
account  of  alienage,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  "served  honorably"  or  having 
been  separated  "under  honorable  condi- 
tions." These  requirements  are  retained 
in  my  proposal. 

This  legislation  also  leaves  intact  all 
other  basic  requirements  for  citizenship 
enumerated  under  chapter  2  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  such  as 
the  requirement  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, allegiance  to  the  principles  o:  the 
Constitution,  and  the  understanding  of 
the  English  language. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  leave  unaffected 
an  alternative  procedure  for  the  natural- 
ization of  alien  GI's  provided  for  under 
section  328  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Section  328  allows  aliens 
who  serve  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  an  aggregate  period  of  3 
years  following  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  to  apply  for 
naturalization. 

Mr.  President,  section  4*a^  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act^SO  appendix  U.S.C.  454< a)— pro- 
vides that — 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  "United  States  and 
every  male  alien  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  who  Is  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  twenty- 
six  years  .  .  .  shall  be  Uable  for  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 


That  law  further  provides  that— 
Any  male  alien  who  is  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  years  and  six  months  and 
twenty-six  vears  .  .  .  who  has  remained  In 
the  United  States  In  a  status  other  than  that 
of  a  permanent  resident  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing one  year  .  .  .  shall  be  liable  for  training 


and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

States. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  allows  an  alien  to  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  training  and  service 
under  the  act  if  he  makes  application  to 
the  appropriate  authorities.  But  any 
alien  who  so  applies  "shall  thereafter  be 
debarred  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Besides  induction,  aliens  may.  under 
certain  conditions,  enter  the  service  by 
voluntarily  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  June 
30.  1950—64  Stat.  316—2.500  unmarried 
male  aliens  were  authorized  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  However.  Pub'ic  Lpw  87-143. 
section  Kl',  75  Stat.  364.  enacted  Au- 
gust 17,  1961.  provides  that — 

In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enlistment  in  the  .'^rmy 
unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

Public  Law  87-143.  then,  revokes  the 
authority  granted  imder  the  1950  act. 
Aliens  who  did  enlist  under  the  1950  act 
were  exempted  from  the  limitations  of 
PubUc  Law  87-143,  by  a  law  enacted  by 
the  85th  Congress — Public  Law  85-116. 
71  Stat.  311. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  March  31.  1966. 
there  were  approximately  2,968.000  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Of  this  number  about  889.000 
serve  at  the  overseas  bastions  of  the 
United  States  as  protectors  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Approximately  half  a 
million  soldiers  wearing  the  American 
uniform  are  now  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  stem  Communist  aggression  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

"While  more  recent  figures  and  more 
inclusive  statistics  are  not  available,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  able  to 
give  me  the  number  of  aliens  who  are 
serving  in  the  US.  Army  as  of  July  31. 
1965.  Out  of  an  approximate  total  of 
970.000  GI's  2.005  were  aliens — about 
twenty -seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent. Of  this  2.605  total,  835  aliens  were 
inductees  who  were  either  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  who 
have  resided  in  the  country  for  1  or  more 
years,  as  required  by  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  which  I 
discussed  earUer.  The  remaining  1,770 
were  voluntary  enlistments. 

Comparable  figures  for  other  branches 
of  our  Armed  Forces  are  not  available. 
However,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
assured  me  that  the  number  of  aliens 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  is 
very,  very  small,  and  that  the  number 
serving  in  the  Army  constitutes  well  over 
95  percent  of  the  total  number  of  alierts 
serving  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
armed  services. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  any  man  or 
woman  wearing  the  American  uniform, 
serving  in  the  defense  of  our  country, 
risking  his  life  for  the  United  States, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  immedi- 
ately becoming  an  American  citizen  if 
they  qualify.  We  can  bestow  upon 
them  no  higher  honor  for  the  great  serv- 
ice they  are  rendering  our  Nation. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  my  pro- 
posal.   Similar  legislation  was  enacted 
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previously,  enabling  aliens  who  served 
honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  to  qualify  for  natural- 
ization, whether  or  not  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  perma- 
nent residents.  These  laws  were  en- 
acted on  March  27,  1942,  to  affect 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  and  on  June 
30,  1953,  affecting  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities. 

Having  extended  the  privilege  of  na- 
turalization to  veterans  of  all  previous 
conflicts  in  recent  history.  I  believe  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  also 
be  accorded  these  privileges. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  speedily 
and  expeditiously  enact  this  very  meri- 
torious legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1284)  to  amend  section 
329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  in  order  to  facilitate  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  aliens  or  noncitizen  na- 
tionals who  have  served  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Vietnam  hostilities,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fonc,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S     1284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  use.  1440),  relating  to  natural- 
ization through  active-duty  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  during  a  period  be- 
ginning February  12,  1955.  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  close  of  the  Vietnam  hostilities, 
as  determined  by  the  President,"  immedi- 
ately after  "July  i,  1955."  at  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  such 
section. 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
329  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"N.'^TUR.^LIZATION  THROUGH  ACTrVE-DUTV  SERV- 
ICE IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  DIRING  WORLD  WAR 
I  OR  WORLD  WAR  II,  OR  THE  KOREAN  HOSTILI- 
TIES,  OR  THE   VIETNAM    HOSTILITIES" 

(c)  Section  329  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  329.  Naturalization  through  active 
duty  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean 
hostilities,   or  the   Vietnam   hostilities." 

BILL  TO  ALLOW  ALIEN  GI'S  TO  REENLIST 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  second,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immis;ration  and 
Naturalization  Act,  allowins;  any  alien 
who  has  been  inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  to  reenlist  in  the  U.S.  Regular 
Army. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended  by  the  Immigration  Reform  Act 
of  1965,  foreign-born  persons  without 
permanent  U.S.  residence  status  who  are 
inducted  into  the  U.S.  military  forces  are 
prohibited  from  reenlisting  or  extending 
service. 

My  bill  would  render  alien  Inductees 
Itow  in  the  U.S.  military  service  eligible 


for  reenlistment  by  waiving  this  require- 
ment of  permanent  residence. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  leaves  intact 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  that  give  naturaliza- 
tion lights  to  persons  who  satisfy  three 
requirements:  First,  have  served  for  3 
years  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces:  second, 
were  honorably  discharged:  and.  third, 
filed  naturalization  papers  within  6 
months  of  his  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

Alien  GI'S  under  my  proposal  may 
qualify  for  naturalization  under  these  re- 
quirements, but  my  bill  would  add  a 
fourth  requisite:  he  must  first  reenlist  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

All  the  other  requirements  to  citizen- 
ship, such  as  good  moral  character,  are, 
of  course,  retained  under  this  proposal. 

My  bill  would  take  care  of  requests 
such  as  those  I  have  received  from  sev- 
eral citizens  of  the  Philippine  Republic 
who  entered  the  United  States  as  con- 
tract laborers  for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Guam, 
and  other  alien  GI's  who  have  served  our 
Nation  honorably  and  well  but  who  have 
been  barred  from  reenlistment  under 
present  laws.  Many  of  these  alien  GI's 
had  been  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army 
and  are  now  serving  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, Hawaii. 

All  who  have  written  to  me  have  ex- 
pressed a  deep  loyalty  to  America  and 
see  a  continuance  of  their  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces  as  their  patriotic  duty  to 
their  newly  adopted  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
meritorious  bill,  in  that  the  commend- 
able impulses  of  persons  who  are  of 
proven  worth  to  serve  the  Nation  should 
be  encouraged.  I  believe,  to  paraphrase 
Thomas  Paine,  that  "Those  who  expect 
to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom"  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  "undergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1285)  to  amend  section  328 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
relating  to  naturalization  through  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fong,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
328(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1439)  Is  hereby  amended  (1| 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(4 1  the  petitioner  may  be  naturalized 
without  having  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.  If  (Ai  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  enlistment  or  induction,  the  f>e- 
tltloner  shall  have  entered  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  ofHclal  orders  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  (B)  the 
petitioner,  unless  ineligible,  shall  have  re- 
enllsted  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  United 
States  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  original  term  of  service  for 


which  the  petitioner  had  enlisted  or  wa« 
Inducted  " 

Sec  2.  Section  3253(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(C)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  ui  the  Army 
unless — 

"(1)  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or 

"(2)  he  hsis  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  or 

"(3)  he  has  been  Inducted  Into  the  Army 
and  enlists  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  for  which 
he  was  Inducted,  or  within  any  period  of  flve 
years  immediately  succeeding  such  date  if 
he  has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  during  such  period." 

BILL    TO    FACILITATE    IMMIGRATION     OF    CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONAL.  SKILLED,  AND  OTHER  WORKERS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  third,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  facilitate  the  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  of  aliens  seeking  to  enter 
this  country  to  perform  labor  of  a  type 
for  which  there  are  not  suflQcient  workers 
available  here. 

Mr.  President,  long  before  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1965  was  passed 
by  the  Congress,  and  again  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  that  law,  I  presented  to 
the  Senate  a  rather  extensive  study  on 
the  immigration  laws  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  main  points  I  made  then 
was  that  the  admission  of  more  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  would  not 
add  to  our  unemployment — rather,  that 
exactly  the  contrary  was  true. 

I  pointed  out  that  only  half  of  all  the 
immigrants  to  America  could  have  en- 
tered the  work  force.  The  overwhelming 
proportion  of  those  who  could  work  in 
this  group  were  in  the  central  age  range 
urgently  needed  by  our  economy. 

Most  of  these  immigrants  were  skilled 
workers  already  trained  and  educated, 
and  able  to  fill  serious  occupational 
shortages.  High  unemployment  rates  in 
this  country  were  and  still  are  in  the 
unskilled  occupational  groups.  Since 
most  immigrants  are  skilled,  they  do  not 
then  measurably  take  away  employment 
from  unemployed  Americans.  See  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part 
18.  pages  24446-24468. 

Experience  under  the  1965  law  has  re- 
affirmed all  of  these  facts.  In  fact,  ex- 
perience under  the  new  law  has  proved 
that  existing  provisions  of  the  law  are 
unduly  restrictive. 

Section  212ia)(14)  as  presently  writ- 
ten provides  that  any  alien  seeking  to 
enter  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  skilled  or  unskilled  labor 
is  automatically  ineligible  to  receive  a 
visa  and  shall  be  excluded  from  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States. 

Such  aliens  may  be  issued  visas  and 
admitted  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  specifically  and  in  each  case 
that:  first,  there  are  not  sufficient  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  are  able, 
willing,  qualified,  and  available  at  the 
time  of  application  for  a  visa  and  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  and  at  the 
place  to  which  the  alien  is  destined  to 
perform  such  labor;  and  second,  that 
the  employment  of  such  alien  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  the  workers  In  the  United 
States  similarly  employed. 
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These  limitations  apply  to'  aliens  in 
the  classes  described  in  section  lOlta) 
(27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  in  paragraphs  (3) ,  (6) . 
and  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  that  act. 
Tn  general  these  are  special  immigrants 
friim  the  Western  Hemisphere,  those 
u^ho  are  members  of  the  professions,  or 
nersons  with  exceptional  ability  in  the 
Sences  or  arts,  persons  capable  of  per- 
forming specified  skilled  or  unskilled 
Lbor  not  of  a  temporary  or  seasonal 
nature,  or  persons  who  are  nonpreler- 
ence  aliens. 

The  instant  bill  would  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  section  212(a)  (14)  so  that 
aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
to  perform  labor  will  no  longer  be  auto- 
matically ineligible  for  visas  and  admis- 
sion unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  there  are  sufficient  work- 
Trs  in  the  United  States  able,  willing. 
Qualified,  and  available  to  perform  that 
type  of  labor,  or  that  their  employment 
will  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  workers  m  the 
United  States  similarly  employed. 

The  coverage  of  the  revised  section 
012(a)  (14)  would  apply  to  the  same 
aliens  as   the   present   language  of   the 

l&w 

My  amendment  would,  in  effect,  re- 
store the  law  relating  to  the  amend- 
ments to  section  212(a)  <14>  made  by 
the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965. 
Thus,  except  for  certain  changes  neces- 
sary to  conform  with  other  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
made  by  the  act  of  1965,  my  proposal 
would  amend  the  language  of  section 
212(a>(14)  to  read  exactly  the  same  as 
it  did  before  the  enactment  of  the  act 
of  1965.  ,  ^^    ^^,    , 

Finally  the  bill  would  repeal  the  third 
sentence  of  section  203(a)(8)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  which 
provides  that  no  immigrant  visas  shall 
be  issued  to  immigrants  within  the 
classes  described  in  paragraphs  (3).  (6), 
and  (8)  of  that  section  unless  the  con- 
sular officer  is  in  receipt  of  a  determin- 
ation made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (14).  This 
sentence  must  be  repealed  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  revisions  I  discussed 
earlier  which  are  to  be  made  in  section 
212(a)(14). 

Mr.  President,  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
undoubtedly  has  impeded  the  flow  of 
workers  having  skills  and  talents  badly 
needed  by  our  national  economy  and 
who  wanted  to  come  to  America. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  this  result  was 
not  intended  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress—including myself— who  had  a 
hand  in  drafting  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  of  1965.  It  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  new- 
law. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, teachers  of  foreign  languages, 
chefs,  scientists,  and  others  representing 
a  wide  array  of  vocations  have  found  it 
difficult  to  enter  the  country. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  1965 
act  was  to  facilitate  the  admission  of 
highly  qualified  immigrants — not  to  im- 
pede their  entry. 

I  am  well  aware  of  recent  steps  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  ease  the 
processing    procedure    on    labor    clear- 


ances. But  I  feel  that  legislative  action 
is  absolutely  essential  to  correct  this  un- 
fortunate situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  _,     ,  ... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1286)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate 
the  immigration  of  aliens  seeking  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  to  perform  labor  of 
a  type  for  which  there  are  not  sufficient 
workers  available  in  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  FoNc.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1286 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  203(a)(8)  of  the 
ImiTilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1153),  relating  to  the  prohibition  against 
the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  certain 
aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182).  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  certain 
aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
to  perform  skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
that    (A)    sufficient   workers   In   the   United 
States  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
are  available  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
visa  and  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
and  at  the  place  to  which  such  aUens  are 
destined  to  perform  such  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  or  (B)  the  employment  of  such  aliens 
win  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions    of    the    workers    In    the    United 
States  slmUarly  employed.    The  exclusion  of 
aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
to    special    Immigrants    defined    In    section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)      (Other    than     the     parents, 
spouses,   or   children   of  United   States   citi- 
zens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted   to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence),  to 
preference  Immigrants  described  in  section 
203(a)    (3)    and    (6).  and  to  non-preference 
Immigrants  described  In  section  203(a)  (8);". 

BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    AN    INDEPENDENT    BOARD    OF 
VISA    APPEALS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  fourth.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  an  independent  board,  to  be 
known  as  the  Board  of  Visa  Appeals. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  pro\ides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  and  con- 
tains necessary  administrative  provi- 
sions. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Board  is  to 
consist  of  five  members  who  may  meet 
within  or  outside  the  United  States. 
The  Chaii-man  would  be  compensated  at 
the  second  lowest  level  of  the  executive 
schedule— currently  $27,000  annually— 
and  the  other  members  would  be  com- 
pensated at  the  lowest  level  of  the  ex- 
ecutive schedule — currently  $26,000. 

Section  2  would  provide  jurisdiction  to 
the  Board  to  review,  upon  request,  de- 
terminations of  the  United  States  con- 
sular officers  and  immigration  officers  re- 


fusing or  revoking  \isas  or  conditional 
entries    to    aUens    outside    the    Umted 

At  present,  there  is  only  a  limited 
intradepartment  review  available  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  determinations. 
But  there  is  no  quasi-judicial  board  au- 
thorized to  conduct  any  such  review. 

Under  existing  regulations,  if  a  con- 
sular officer  refuses  a  nonimmigrant  or 
immigrant  visa  the  principal  consular 
officer  or  his  designee  reviews  the  case. 
If  he  does  not  concur  in  the  refusal,  he 
may  refer  the  case  to  the  Department  of 
State  or  assume  responsibihty  for  the 
case  himself. 

Also,  the  Department  may  request  a 
consular  officer  in  any  case  to  submit  a 
report  if  a  visa  has  been  refused.  The 
Department  may  then  furnish  an  ad- 
visory opinion  to  the  consular  officer,  but 
it  may  only  issue  binding  rules  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  application  of  the  law 
to  the  facts. 

No  system  of  administrative  review  ap- 
pears to  be  provided  by  law  or  under  reg- 
ulations in  the  case  of  the  revocation  of 
a  nonimmigrant  or  immigrant  visa  by  a 
consular  officer,  or  the  refusal  of  con- 
ditional entr>'  by  an  immigration  officer. 
to  an  alien  outside  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  bill 
are  self-explanatory  In  summarv'.  un- 
less the  Board  finds  any  request  to  be 
frivolous  on  its  face,  it  shall  proceed  to 
review  the  challenged  determination. 
Each  review  is  to  be  conducted  solely 
upon  the  administrative  record  upon 
wliich  the  determination  is  based. 

The  Board  shall  set  aside  as  unlawful 
any  findings  of  fact  or  conclusions  of  law 
unsupported  by  reasonable,  substantial, 
and  probative  evidence,  and  any  action 
which  is  an  abuse  of  discretion  or  in  ex- 
cess of  statutory  authority.  The  Board 
shall  compel  any  action  of  a  consular  of- 
ficer or  immigration  oflicer  found  to  have 
been  unlawfully  withheld. 

Decisions  of  the  Board  are  made  bind- 
ing upon  the  officer  concerned  and  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  administrative 
or  judicial  review.  This  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  not  overturn  a  decision  of  the 
Board.  In  addition,  the  procedure  for 
review  set  forth  in  .section  2  is  to  be  the 
exclusive  means  for  review  of  determina- 
tions covered  by  section  2. 

Section  3  of  my  proposal  would  require 
that  consular  officers  and  immigration 
officers  receiving  applications  for  nonim- 
migrant or  immigrant  visas  or  condi- 
tional entries  from  aliens  outside  the 
United  States  must  inform  these  aliens 
of  their  right  under  this  act  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  for  a  review  of  any  determi- 
nations refusing  or  revoking  such  visas 
or  conditional  entries. 

Section  4  contains  an  open-end  au- 
thorization of  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  act. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  does  not 
extend  to  any  determinations  with  re- 
spect to:  First,  the  approval  of  petitions 
or  certificates  to  grant  special  immigrant 
or  nonimmigrant  status:  second,  the  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  expiration  of  a 
nonimmigrant  visa :  or  third,  any  orders 
of  deportation  to  exclusion. 
My  proposal  would  leave  undisturbed 
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existing  provisions  of  the  law  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  make  the  deci- 
sions 01  whether  or  not  to  approve  peti- 
tions granting  special  immigrant 
status — for  example,  that  of  a  member 
of  the  professions  or  a  person  with  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  the  sciences  or  the 
arts,  special  nonimmitrrant  status,  or  an 
imported  migratory  worker. 

Under  my  bill,  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe the  period  of  time  during  which 
nonimmigrants  may  stay  in  the  United 
States  would  remain  solely  with  the  At- 
torney General.  Also  left  intact  is  the 
provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
to  make  the  determinations  of  whether  or 
not  to  make  the  certifications  necessary 
for  the  admission  of  aliens  seeking  to  en- 
ter the  United  State.s  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

In  contrast,  my  proposal  provides  that 
only  determinations  made  by  consular 
officers  and  immigration  officers  are  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Board  of  Visa  Ap- 
peals. Consequently,  the  Board  is  not 
granted  authority  to  review  determina- 
tions required  to  be  made  by  the  head 
of  an  executive  department. 

With  respect  to  orders  of  deportation 
and  exclusion,  significant  differences 
exist  between  these  orders  and  the  de- 
terminations made  subject  to  review  by 
the  Board  under  my  proposed  bill.  As 
most  Senators  know,  orders  of  depor- 
tation are  applicable  only  in  the  case 
of  aliens  actually  within  the  United 
States:  and  orders  of  exclusion  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  aliens  arriving  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  seeking 
admission. 

Under  my  bill,  determinations  which 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  are  applicable  to  aliens  who  are 
still  in  foreign  coimtries. 

I  have  also  excluded  orders  of  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  from  the  purview 
of  my  proposal,  because  there  is  already 
an  extensive  type  of  administrative  re- 
view provided  for  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Section  236 
provides  that  a  special  Inquiry  officer 
may  review  the  decision  of  an  immigra- 
tion officer  to  detain  an  arriving  alien. 
From  a  decision  of  a  special  inquiry  of- 
ficer excluding  an  alien,  that  alien  may 
appeal  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  by 
regulations  has  established  a  quasi-ju- 
dicial board — the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals — with  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  such  decisions. 

In  the  case  of  orders  of  deportation, 
the  present  law  also  provides  for  pro- 
ceedings before  a  special  Inquiry  officer — 
section  242.  Again,  decisions  of  these 
officers  may  be  appealed  to  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Review. 

In  both  cases  the  Attorney  General 
retains  authority  to  review  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  is  no 
review  procedure  before^  quasi-judicial 
board  now  provided  under  law  or  regula- 
tions for  decisions  of  consular  officers 
and  Immigration  officers  refusing  or  re- 
voking visas  or  conditional  entries. 

Furthermore,  in  both  the  case  of  final 
orders  of  deportation  and  exclusion  there 
is  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
right  of  Judicial  review — section  106, 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Thus,    while    aliens    already    In    the 


United  States  may  appeal  all  decisions 
of  immigration  officials  to  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Review,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Secretary  of  State — all  of 
whose  decisions,  in  turn,  are  subject  to 
judicial  review — aliens  outside  the  coun- 
try have  no  such  recourse. 

More  often  than  not.  decisions  of  con- 
sular officers  are  final  and  not  appeal- 
able. 

As  we  are  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  gross  inequity 
which  my  proposal  would  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1287)  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Visa  Appeals  with  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view determinations  of  consular  officers 
and  immigration  officers  refusing  or  re- 
voking the  issuance  of  nonimmigrant  or 
immigrant  visas  or  refusing  the  granting 
of  conditional  entries  to  aliens  outside 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FoNG.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ira  m  Congress  asieTnbled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  created  a  Board  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Visa  Appeals  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board"),  which  sh.^11  be  composed  of 
five  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  for  a  term  of  two  ye.irs,  one  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  beginning  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  their 
successors  shall  be  appKDlnted  for  terms  of 
five  years  each,  except  that  any  Individual 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed. 

( b  I  The  President  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  for  the  administrative  operations 
of  the  Board,  and  shall  appoint  such  em- 
ployees iis  the  Board  deems  nece.s£ary  to  as- 
sist It  In  the  p)erformance  of  its  functions. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman 
in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

ic)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  and  three 
members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  concerning  the  actions  It  has  taken 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  the  names,  sal- 
aries, and  duties  of  all  Individuals  in  its 
employ  and  the  moneys  it  has  disbursed. 

(e)  The  principal  ofBce  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
It  may  meet  or  exercise  Us  powers  at  any 
other  place  within  or  outside  the  United 
States. 

(f)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the 
executive  schedule  and  the  other  members 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  executive  schedule. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review,  upon  the  request  of  any  alien 
outside  the  United  States  who  has  applied 


for  a  nonimmigrant  or  Immigrant  visa  or  a 
conditional,  entry,  pursuant  to  the  Imiai. 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  all  determlna- 
tlons  of  United  States  consular  officers  per- 
taining to  the  refusal  or  revocation  of  such 
a  nonimmigrant  or  Immigrant  visa  to  such 
alien  and  all  determinations  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  officers  refusing 
the  conditional  entry  of  such  alien.  Every 
alien  seeking  to  obtain  review  by  the  Board 
of  any  such  determination  shall  submit  a  re- 
quest therefor  to  the  Board  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Board  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe; but  each  such  request  shall  set  forth 
a  concise  st  itement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  request  Is  based  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  such  alien  believes  he  Is  entitled  to  re- 
lief. No  such  request  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  by  any  alien  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  which  such  ahen 
Is  seeking  review. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  request  with  the 
Board  by  any  alien,  If  the  Board  finds  that 
such  request  Is  frivolous,  the  Board  shall 
dismiss  6UCh  request  and  furnish  notice 
thereof  to  the  alien  making  such  request.  If 
the  Board  finds  that  any  request  is  not  friv- 
olous, the  Board  shall  immediately  furnish 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  request  to  the 
consular  office  or  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  office  where  the  determination 
in  question  was  made  and  such  office  shall 
transmit  to  the  Board  a  transcript  of  the  en- 
tire record  of  such  office  pertar.iing  to  such 
determination.  Thereupon  the  Board  shall 
proceed  to  review  the  determination  so  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  conimencemrnt  of  a  re- 
view under  this  section  shall  not  operate  as  a 
stay  of  any  determination  subject  to  review. 

(c)  Each  review  under  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  solely  upon  the  administra- 
tive record  upon  which  the  determination 
of  a  consular  officer  or  immigration  officer 
is  bused  and  such  officer's  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law.  if  supported  by  rea- 
sonable, substantial,  and  probative  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall 
be  conclusive. 

(di  The  Board  shall  set  aside  as  unlawful 
( 1 1  any  findings  and  conclusions  of  a  con- 
sular officer  or  Immigration  officer  found 
to  be  unsupported  by  reasonable,  substan- 
tial, and  probative  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  and  (2)  any  action 
of  a  consular  officer  or  Immigration  officer 
found  to  be  an  abuse  of  discretion  or  in 
excess  of  statutory  authority.  The  Board 
shall  compel  any  action  of  a  consular  officer 
or  immigration  officer  found  to  have  been 
unlawfully  withheld. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  endeavor  to  Insure, 
insofar  as  practicable,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
shall  be  uniform  and  equitable. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  communicate  notice 
of  Its  decision  In  each  case  to  the  alien 
who  requested  review  of  the  determination 
involved  In  such  case  and  to  the  consular 
office  or  Immigration  office  where  such  de- 
termination was  made.  Decisions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  binding  upon  the  consular 
officer  or  Immigration  officer  who  made  the 
determination  concerned,  and  his  successors, 
and  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for  all  pur- 
poses and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  other 
official  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  court 
by  mandamus  or  otherwise. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  the 
contrary,  the  procedure  prescribed  by  thle 
section  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  pro- 
cedure for  the  review  of  all  final  determina- 
tions hereafter  made  by  consular  officers  re- 
fusing or  revoking  nonimmigrant,  or  Im- 
migrant visas  to  any  aliens  outside  the 
United  States  and  by  Immigration  officers 
refusing  the  conditional  entry  of  any  allena 
outside  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  their  powers,  duties. 
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^d  functions  under  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act,  consular  officers  ,and  Iminl- 
n-ation  officers  to  whom  application  Is  made 
bv  any  aliens  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  issuance  of  nonlmmlgr.int  or  Immigrant 
risas  or  the  granting  of  conditional  entries 
shall  inform  such  aliens  of  their  right  to 
obtain  a  review  by  the  Board,  pursuant  to 
Uiis  Act  of  the  final  determinations  of  such 
officers  refusing  or  revoking  such  visas  or 
conditional  entries.  ,     ^  .     v. 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

BIU.  TO  ESTABLISH  STATtTTE  OF  LIMrrATIONS  FOR 
DEPORTATION    PROCEEDINGS 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  PrfM-lent,  fifth,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  add  a  new  subsection  to 
section  241  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  in  order  to  establish  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations  with  respect  to  the  de- 
portation   of    aliens    from    the    United 

States.  ,      , 

Clause  (A)  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  new  subsection  would  prevent  the 
deportation  of  an  alien  who  is  in  the 
United  States  if  he  has  been  physicaUy 
present  in  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  10  years  or  more  and 
has  been— and  still  is— a  person  of  good 
moral  character  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  residence  in  the  United  States. 

This  clause  would  primarily  benefit 
aUens  who  entered  the  United  States 
without  inspection,  or  who  are  admitted 
as  nonimmigrants  and  remain  beyond 
the  expiration  date  of  their  visas.  So 
long  as  such  aliens  live  in  the  United 
States  for  a  continuous  period  of  10  years 
and  were,  and  still  are,  good  residents  of 
their  communities,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  this  country. 

In  order  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause 
to  be  carried  out,  my  proposal  specifies 
that  the  mere  fact  that  an  alien  does 
not  come  forward  and  volunteer  infor- 
mation concerning  his  illegal  entry  to 
or  residence  in  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  ground  for  finding  that 
he  is  not,  or  was  not,  a  person  of  good 
moral  character. 

However,  if  the  alien  is  called  before 
an  ofBcial'  proceeding  held  under  law 
of  the  United  States  and,  upon  making 
an  appearance,  fails  to  answer  correctly 
specific  questions  concerning  his  illegal 
status,  this  conduct  may  be  used  as  a 
ground  for  a  finding  that  he  is  not  a 
person  of  good  moral  character. 

Clause  <B>  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  new  subsection  would  prevent  the  de- 
portation of  an  alien  who  is  in  the 
United  States  if  the  conduct  for  which 
he  is  deportable  occurred  more  than  10 
years  prior  to  the  institution  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  him. 

Thus,  where  an  alien  cannot  meet  the 
residence  requirements  of  clause  (A) ,  he 
can  still  obtain  the  benefits  of  clause  (B) , 
if  the  particular  conduct  for  which  he  Is 
deportable  occurred  more  than  10  years 
prior  to  the  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings  against  him. 

For  example,  an  alien  who  has  been 
in  the  United  States  for  only  2  years  may 
be  threatened  with  deportation  as  the 
result  of  new  information  which  has  be- 
come known  to  the  Immigration  officers 
concerning  the  commission  by  such  alien 
of  a  crime  involving  moral  tiUT)itude 
prior  to  his  entry  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  crime  occurred  more  than  8  years 


before  his  admission  to  the  United  States, 
the  iO-year  period  would  be  satisfied 
and  that  alien  could  not  be  deported  on 
account  of  that  past  conduct. 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  purposes 
of  clause  tA>,  aliens  who  are  deportable 
because  they  entered  without  inspection 
or  have  remained  in  the  United  States 
beyond  the  time  allowed  by  their  entry 
documents  are  specifically  excepted  from 
coverage  by  clause  <  B  i . 

This  is  to  assure  that  in  order  for 
these  aliens  to  benefit  from  the  statute 
of  limitations,  they  must  be  persons  of 
good  moral  character  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States.  Also,  since 
they  continue  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  during 
all  the  time  they  reside  in  the  United 
States  without  valid  entry  documents, 
this  exception  merely  clarifies  the  inter- 
pretation which  should  otherwise  be 
given  to  clause  'B>  ;  that  is.  that  the  10- 
ycar  period  prescribed  by  clause  <B) 
would  not  run  out  with  respect  to  such 
aliens  because  the  conduct  for  which 
they  are  deportable  is  a  status  which 
continues  to  attach  to  them  during  all 
their  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  paragraph  ^S*  of  the  subsec- 
tion would  pro\ide  that  any  alien  who 
has  not  been  admitted  to  permanent  resi- 
dence, but  who  cannot  be  deported  under 
ihe  other  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
shall,  upon  application,  be  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
at  the  time  he  met  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. If  the  alien  is  chargeable  to 
any  category  described  in  section  203 < a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  visas  to  be  issued  to  that  category 
are  to  be  reduced  by  one. 

If  an  alien  has  lived  in  the  United 
Statec  for  10  years  ard  has  established 
himself  in  a  community  as  a  person  .f 
good  moral  character  and  respect  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  then  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  permit  him  to  remain  in  the 
country  without  the  constant  threat  of 
deportation  hanging  over  him,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1288)  to  provide  a  statute 
of  limitations  with  respect  to  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens  from  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fong.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1288 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
241  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  US.C.  1251).  relating  to  the  classes  of 
aliens  who  shall  be  deported  from  the  United 
States,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

••(g;(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  alien  In  the  United 
States  (including  an  alien  crewman)  shall, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  be  deported  If — 

"(A)  such  alien  has  been  physically 
present  In  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  ten  years. 


and.  during  all  of  the  period  of  his  resldeace 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  land  still 
IS)    a  person  of  good  moral  character;   or 

'•(Bi  the  conduct  (Whether  or  not  such 
conauct  occurred  prior  to  or  after  such  alien 
entered  the  United  States)  for  which  such 
alien  is  deportable  occurred  more  than  ten 
years  prior  to  the  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings  against  hxni;  except  that  this 
clause  shall  r.ot  be  applicable  to  ai^y  ilien 
who  Is  deportable  because  he  entered  the 
United  States  without  inspection  or  at  any 
time  or  ph^ce  other  than  as  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  has  remained  in  the 
United  States  b?yond  the  expiration  date  of 
his  entry  document. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  fact  that  any  alien  con- 
ceals or  falls  to  disclose,  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  United  States,  or  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  United 
States  (Other  than  upon  Inquiry  made  In 
any  c.^se  where  such  alien  appears  In  .iny 
administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  held 
under  any  law  of  the  United  Stales),  any 
matter  relating  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  United  States  he  was  within 
one  or  more  of  the  classes  of  aliens  excluda- 
ble bv  law  existing  at  such  time,  or  that  he 
entered  the  United  States  without  inspec- 
tion or  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as 
designated  by"  the  Attorney  General,  or  that 
he  has  remained  in  the  United  States  after 
the  expiration  date  of  his  entry  document, 
shall  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of,  or  con- 
stitute a  ground  for,  a  finding  that  such  alien 
is  not.  or  was  not  during  such  period,  of  good 
moral  character. 

"(3)  Any  alien  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  has  not  acquired  permanent  residence 
shall,  upon  application  therefor  t.o  the  At- 
torney General,  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  such  alien  satisfied  such  requirements. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  as 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  reduce  by  one  the  nvunber  of 
the  visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  within  any  class  to  which  the 
alien  is  chargeable,  for  the  fiscal  year  then 
current." 


BILl.  TO  REPEAL  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALrTY 
ACT  PROVISIONS  DISCRIMINATING  AGAINST 
NATtRALIZED    CITIZENS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  sixth.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  under  which 
naturalized  citizens  are  treated  differ- 
ently than  native-born  citizens. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  a  short  title— the  "Naturalized  Citi- 
zens Equality  Act." 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  340  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  striking  out  all 
provisions  under  which  a  naturalized 
citizen  might  be  subject  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  naturalization  solely  because 
of  the  commission  by  him  of  certain  acts 
which  occur  after  he  has  procured  his 
naturalization. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would 
strike  out  sections  352,  353,  and  354  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  describe  certain  cases  in  which 
naturalized  citizens  are  to  lose  their  na- 
tionality solely  by  reason  of  certain  resi- 
dence abroad  following  their  naturaliza- 
tion. These  grounds  for  loss  of  nation- 
ality do  not  apply  to  native-bom  citizens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
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will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1289>  to  repeal  certain 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  which  unjustly  discrimi- 
nate against  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fong. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1289 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Naturalized  Citi- 
zens Equality  Act". 

Sec  2.  Section  340  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natonallty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1451):  relating  to 
revocation  of  naturalization.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  ": 
Provided.  That  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
following  his  naturalization  to  testify  as  a 
witness  in  any  proceeding  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  concerning  his  subversive 
activities.  In  a  case  where  such  person  has 
been  convicted  for  contempt  for  such  re- 
fi.isal,  shall  be  held  to  constitute  a  ground 
for  revocation  of  such  person's  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  subsection  as  having  been 
procured  by  concealment  of  a  material  fact 
or  by  willful  mlsrepresent.ition". 

(21  Subsections  (ci  and  (d)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (fi  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  "un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  or  (d) 
of  this  section,  or". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  350  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1482),  relating  to  dual  nationals,  is 
amended  by  inserting,  immediately  after 
"section  354  of  this  title"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "as  each  such  paragraph  existed 
immediately  prior  to  the  repeal  thereof  by 
section  3(b)  of  the  Naturalized  Citizens 
Equality  Act". 

(b)  Sections  352.  353,  and  354  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1434-1486),  relating  to  the  loss  of  nation- 
ality by  naturalized  citizens,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  355  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1487),  relating  to 
loss  of  nationality  through  parent's  expa- 
triation, is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  352". 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  landmark  decision  rendered 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1964 — An- 
gelika  L.  Schneider  against  Rusk — which 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  that  takes  citizenship  away  from 
a  naturalized  person  who  returns  to  live 
in  his  native  countrj'  for  3  years. 

At  the  time  the  Court  handed  down 
this  decision,  I  applauded  it  vigorously 
and  pointed  out  that  the  only  difference 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  drew 
between  native  born  and  the  naturalized 
citizen  is  that  only  the  native  American 
is  eligible  to  be  President.  In  all  other 
respects,  all  citizens — native  and  nat- 
uralized alike — stand  on  equal  footing. 

While  I  was  pleavsed  and  delighted  that 
this  injustice  has  been  wiped  off  our  law 
books — and  my  bill,  in  this  respect,  sim- 
ply brings  the  law  into  conformity  with 
the  Schneider  case — I  also  urged  at  that 
time  that  Congress  act  to  repeal  other 
sections  of  the  law  which,  in  effect,  cre- 
ate a  second-class  citizenship  for  our 


naturalized  citizens  who  are  assumed  to 
have  less  reliability  and  allegiance  to 
this  country  than  do  the  native  bom. 

The  Supreme  Court  rightly  ruled  that 
the  rights  of  citizenship  of  the  native 
born  and  of  the  naturalized  person  are 
"of  the  same  dignity  and  are  coexten- 
sive." I  should  point  out  that  this  is 
true  in  each  respect  enumerated  in  my 
proposed  bill. 

The  Constitution  does  not  authorize 
the  Congress  to  abridge  these  rights. 
We  should  restore  them  promptly. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD   INSURANCE   ACT 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  following  the  devastating 
flood  of  March  1962, 1  started  striving  to 
develop  a  workable  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. I  called  for  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  program  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  flood  victims. 
After  considerable  effort,  a  provision  for 
such  a  study  was  finally  included  in  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1965.  On  August  8  of  last  year,  the 
completed  study  was  transmitted  to  the 
President,  who  in  turn  conveyed  it  to 
Congress.  This  report  said  a  flood  insur- 
ance program  could  and  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  outlined  a  program  for  accom- 
plishing this.  And  I  was  informed  that 
draft  legislation  embodying  these  recom- 
mendations  would   be   forthcoming. 

It  is  now  March  14.  some  7  months 
later.  I  had  hoped  that  a  bill  imple- 
menting these  recommendations  would 
be  before  the  Senate  by  this  time.  Un- 
fortimately,  this  is  not  the  case.  As 
chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  know  that  plans  have  been 
made  to  hold  hearings  on  this  subject 
matter  early  this  session  by  this  sub- 
committee. 

A  bill  has  been  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners and  transmitted  to  me.  In  the 
interest  of  getting  a  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee and  in  seeing  that  all  proposals 
are  given  adequate  consideration  and 
study,  I  am  today  introducing  this  bill 
with  a  few  additions  and  changes.  I  am 
not  proposing  that  this  constitutes  the 
best  approach  to  a  final  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  en- 
dorsing all  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
However,  in  view  of  the  pressing  need 
in  this  area  and  the  necessity  to  get 
plans  for  a  final  bill  underway,  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  to  have  some  vehicle 
on  which  the  committee  can  begin  the 
journey  toward  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  a  two-pronged  approach  to  the 
flood  insurance  problem.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
FlooQ  Insurance  Corporation  jointly 
owiicd  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
participating  insurance  companies.  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment would  direct  the  corporation 
in  cooperation  with  private  insurers  and 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide a  flood  insurance  program  for  the 
United  States.  It  would  in  no  way  com- 
pete with  these  private  insurers.  The 
bill  piopo.scs  that  the  corporation  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors — the 
chairman  of  which  shall  be  the  Secretaiy 


of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Four  additional  directors  would  sene 
staggered  terms  of  8  years  each  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  of  management.  The 
corporation  would  have  initial  capital  of 
$150  million  subscribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  would  be  authorized 
to  borrow  an  additional  $500  million,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  is  authorized 
to  lend  such  an  amount. 

The  corporation  would  guarantee  and 
reinsure  contracts  of  insurance  written 
by  private  insurance  companies,  it 
would  employ  private  insurers,  agents, 
brokers,  and  adjusters  in  the  issuance 
of  policies  and  the  servicing  and  adjust- 
ing of  claims.  Initially,  such  insurance 
would  apply  only  to  dwellings  of  four 
families  or  less,  but  a  provision  is  in- 
cluded to  extend  the  coverage  in  the  fu- 
ture to  certain  other  property.  A  pro- 
hibition is  included  against  guaranteeing 
or  reinsuring  insurance  contracts  if  there 
is  available  coverage  from  other  sources 
at  an  economically  feasible  premium 
rate.  No  such  coverage  is  presently 
available.  The  contracts  are  required  to 
have  a  deductible  feature  applicable  to 
the  property  owner 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
pay  as  a  subsidy  on  behalf  of  the  insured 
property  owner  the  difference  between  an 
economically  feasible  premium  rate  and 
the  rate  which  would  be  actuarially 
necessary  in  areas  of  special  flood 
hazard.  He  would  be  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  State  and  local  authorities 
in  their  acquiring  properties  in  flood 
risk  areas  to  restrict  development  or 
convert  these  areas  to  other  uses,  such 
as  recreation.  He  would  be  directed  to 
use  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  facilities  and  services  and  expertise 
of  private  insurers,  agents,  brokers,  ad- 
justors  and  such  other  people  in  the 
field  as  rating  organizations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  be 
directed  to  identify  all  flood  plain  areas 
and  rate  them  as  to  risk  and  furnish  the 
Secretary  with  such  information.  The 
Secretary  would  be  given  authority  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  donation, 
or  other  means — other  than  by  eminent 
domain — such  properties  as  identified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  order  to 
remove  the  flood  risk  areas. 

I  have  added  a  provision  to  the  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  the  corporation  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  participating  in- 
surance companies  or  other  insurers. 
The  companies  shall  subscribe  to  non- 
voting stock  in  the  corporation.  I  have 
also  added  a  provision  to  the  bill  which 
would  require  that  the  corporation  pay 
no  dividends  or  distribution  of  earnings 
based  on  flood  insurance  premiums  or 
otherwise  until  all  money  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  repaid. 
The  final  additional  provision  that  I  have 
added  would  prevent  persons  who  pur- 
chased land  or  constructed  improve- 
ments in  flood  risk  zones  In  the  future 
from  being  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  the  bill  be  reprinted 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1290)  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  flood  insurance,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1290 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1967". 

DEnriNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(2)  The  term  "Flood  Loss"  shall  mean  any 
physical  damage  caused  by,  resulting  from, 
contributed  to  or  aggravated  by : 

(A)  Flood,  surface  water,  waves,  tidal 
water  or  tidal  wave,  overflow  of  streams  or 
other  bodies  of  water,  or  spray  from  any  of 
the  foregoing,  all  whether  driven  by  wind  or 

not: 

(B)  and.  when  caused  by.  resulting  from. 
contributed  to  or  aggravated  by  any  of  the 
above: 

1.  water  which  backs  up  throui,h  sewers  or 

drains: 

2.  water  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
including  that  which  exerts  pressure  on  or 
flows,  seeps  or  leaks  through  sidewalks,  drive- 
ways, foundations,  walls,  basement  or  other 
floors,  or  through  doors,  windows  or  any 
other  openings  In  such  sidewalks,  driveways, 
foundations,  walls  or  floors. 

(3)  The  term  "Person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group  of  individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  syndicate,  business 
trust,  or  any  other  legal  entity,  including 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "Insurer"  Includes  every 
person  engaged  as  principal  and  as  indemni- 
tor, or  contractor  In  the  business  of  enter- 
ing into  contracts  of  insurance. 

(5)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
In  a  geographic  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  thereof,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

EST.^BLISHMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec  3.  ( 1 )  There  is  hereby  established  a 
"Federal  Flood  Insurance  Corporation" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Corpora- 
tion") which  Is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  guarantee  and  reinsure  as  to  risks  located 
and  situated  In  the  United  States  against 
the  hazard  of  Flood.  The  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Corporation  shall  be  to  encour- 
age and  assist  private  Insurers  in  order  to 
obtain  their  maximum  participation  In  an 
Insurance  program  consistent  with  the  effec- 
tive achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act:  to  guarantee  and  reinsure  private  in- 
surers with  respect  to  flood  insurance  poli- 
cies issued  by  participating  Insurers.  It  is  a 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Corporation 
In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  should  sup- 
plement and  encourage  and  not  compete  with 
private  insurers. 

(2)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board":  consist- 
ing of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  Secretary  of  Hoiosing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  Not  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 


members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
President  shall,  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Thereafter  the  term  of  each  member  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  shall  be  eight  years 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  predecessor  was  appointed. 
•Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  Board,  the  person  appointed 
to  All  such  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  mem- 
ber whose  place  he  is  selected  to  fill.  The 
Chairman  shall  designate  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  In  his  absence  or  In  the  event 
of  his  disability. 

(3)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000,000  which  shall  be  divided 
in  shares  of  $100  each.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  for  such  stock,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  such 
purchases. 

(A)  The  corporation  shall  have  nonvoting 
common  stock  with  a  par  value  of  SlOO  per 
share  which  shall  be  subscribed  to  by  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies  or  other  In- 
surers. 

( B I  The  corporation  shall  also  have  voting 
preferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share  which  shall  be  subscribed  to  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasiuy,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  and  with  respect  to  such  stock 
held  by  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  cumula- 
tive dividends  for  each  fiscal  year  or  portion 
thereof,  at  rates  determined  by  him  at  the 
beglniUng  of  each  fiscal  year  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  interest  rate 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(C)  No  stock  shall  be  transferable  except 
on  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

(4)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Corporation  shall  become  a  body 
corporate  and  shall  be  an  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  such  shall  have 
power — 

(A)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal: 

(B)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  performance  of  Its  powers  and 
duties: 

(C)  to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Congress; 

(D)  to  make  contracts,  and  execute  all 
Instruments  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  powers;  to  issue  such  guaran- 
tees or  reinsurance  to  or  with  private  Insur- 
ance companies  or  groups  thereof,  and  where 
appropriate  may  employ  any  of  such  com- 
panies or  groups,  agents,  brokers  and  adjust- 
ment organizations  to  act  as  Its  agents  In  the 
Issuance  and  servicing  of  such  guarantees  or 
reinsurance,  and  the  adjustment  of  claims 
arising  thereunder,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations ; 

1.  Guarantees  or  reinsurance  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  real 
property  other  than  that  Intended  for  oc- 
cupancy by  from  one  to  (and  Including)  four 
families,  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  guarantees  or  reinsurance  on 
other  real  property  is  feasible; 

2.  No  Insurance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  on  any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  insurance  may  be  obtained  from  other 
sources  at  economically  feasible  premium 
rates  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  on 
terms  and  conditions  substantially  similar 
to  those  provided  in  Insurance  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act; 

3.  Premium  rates  on  Insurance  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  such  as  to  reflect 
differences   In   zoning  requirements   of   the 


several     States     and     their     political     sub- 
divisions: 

4.  Guarantees  or  reinsurance  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  only  with 
respect  to  real  property  In  areas  prescribed 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary: 

5.  In  order  to  promote  and  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  no  risk  shall  be  guaran- 
teed or  reinsured  unless  as  a  part  thereof 
there  Is  a  deductible  feature  applicable  as  to 
the  person  to  whom  payment  is  ultimately 
to  be  made. 

(E)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend.  In  any  court  of  comp)etent  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  Its  territories 
or  possessions  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  No  attachment  or  execution 
shall  be  issued  against  the  Corporation  or  its 
property.  The  Board  shall  designate  agents 
upon  whom,  service  of  process  may  be  made. 

(F)  To  appoint  such  officers,  employees, 
attorneys,  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

(Gi  To  exercise  by  the  Board,  or  duly 
authorized  officers  or  agents,  all  powers  spe- 
cifically granted  by  this  Act,  and  such  inci- 
dental powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  powers  so  granted. 

(Hi  To  prescribe  by  the  Board  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(5 1  (a)  Funds  received  by  the  Corporation 
from  the  sale   of   its  capital   stock,   as   pro- 
vided in  this  action  and  from  fees  and  pre- 
miums collected  pursuant  to  any  guarantee 
or    reinsurance    issued    by    the    Corporation 
shall  be  available  for  carrymg  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  and  for  operating  ex- 
penses    arising     in     connection     therewith. 
Moneys   which   are   not   otherwise   employed 
shall  be  Invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States   or   in   obligations   gtiaranteed    as    to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
(b)   If  at  any   time   the   Corporation  de- 
termines that  the  solvency  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  jeopardized  by  reason  of  extraordinary 
demands  made  in  the  course  of  Its  guaranty 
or  insurance  operations,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  lend  to  the  Corp>oration,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Secretary,  such  funds  (not  ex- 
ceeding   in    the    aggregate    $500,000,000)     as 
the    Corporation    determines    are    necessary 
to  meet  its  guaranty  or  reinsurance  obliga- 
tions.   For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude such  loans.     Any   such   loan   shall   be 
tised  by  the  Corporation  solely  in  carrying 
out   its"  guaranty   or  reinsurance  functions. 
All  loans  and  repayment  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Government  Corp>oratlon  Control 
Act,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  the  necessity  for 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  Its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  paid, 
and  accounted  for  within  the  llmltatlonfi 
as  to  dividends  contained  In  subsection  (11) 
of  this  Section. 

(7)  The  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  free  use  of  the  mails  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  informa- 
tion, services,  and  facilities  thereof  in  carr>-- 
Ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(8)  The  Corporation.  Including  Its  capital, 
reserves,  surplus,  or  other  security  holdings, 
and  Income  shall  be  exempt  f '-sm  all  taxation 
now    or    hereafter    imposed    by   the   United 
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states,  or  any  territory  or  possession  thereof, 
or    by    any    State    or    political    subdivision 

thereof. 

(3)  No  Individual,  association,  partner- 
ship or  corporation,  other  than  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  hereafter  use  the  words  "Federal 
Flood  Insurani-e  Corporation",  or  .any  similar 
comblnaiion  of  such  wordi.  as  the  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  he  or  it  shall  do 
business.  Anv  violauon  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing .$100  for  exch  clay  during  which  such 
violation  is  ci.>mmittecl. 

(10)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Stites  Code  is  .imended  by  redesignating 
Items  i70)-i77)  as  items  (71)-(78),  and  by 
inserting  after  item  (69)  a  new  item  as 
follows : 

"(701  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Che  Federal  Flood  Insiu-ance  Corporation". 

(11)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  holders  of  its  cxammon  stoclt  such 
dividends  as  the  board  in  Its  discretion  de- 
clares, except  that  no  dividends  may  be  de- 
clared or  paid  unless  the  conditions  specified 
herein  are  met. 

(A)  Tlie  Corporation  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished under  this  section  shall  make  no 
distribution  of  e.arnlnp;  based  on  flood  Insur- 
ance premiums  or  otherwise  until — 

(1)  all  outstanding  liabilities  Incurred  by 
reason  of  loans  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
satisfied. 

.(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  been  expended  for  selling  and 
servicing  flood  Insurance  under  this  Act. 

(3)  an  amount  of  earned  surplus  Is  equal 
to  three  times  aggregate  annual  premium 
paid  or  payable  to  such  corporation  for  the 
preceding  annual  period  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary). 

I  B)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  (A)  shall 
promptly  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  covering  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  4(11  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide,  by  utilization  of  the  fa- 
cilities ajid  services  of  the  Corporation  in 
cooperation  with  private  Insurers,  a  flood  in- 
surance program  In  the  United  States.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  or  contracts  with  one  or  more  pri- 
vate ln:urers  In  order  to  provide  for  flood 
Insurance  at  economically  feasible  premium 
rates  in  areas  of  special  flood  hazard.  Any 
such  contract  shall  provide  that  he  shall 
pay,  as  a  subsidy  on  behalf  of  the  Insured 
prooerty  owner,  the  difference  between  such 
economically  feasible  premium  rates  on  pol- 
icies of  flood  Insurance  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  the  actuarial  premium  rate 
necessary  to  provide  such  Insurance  other- 
w.".se 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consulting  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  appropriate  State 
and  local  authorities,  shall  designate  areas 
which  are  flood  prone  as  "high  risk  flood 
zones".  Anyone  who  ptirchases  or  develops 
land  within  a  high  risk  flood  zone  after  it 
has  been  so  designated  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  flood  insurance  through  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Corporation. 

COOPERATION    Or    INSUBERS    WITH    CORPORATION 

SEC.  5.  The  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  as  amended, 
known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1914,  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  Act  of  September  26, 
1914,  known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
slon  Act,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  act 
or  acts  of  any  Insurer  or  Insurers  or  their 
officers,  employees  or  agents  when  such  act 
or  acts  are  In  connection  with  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  program  of  providing  flood  in- 
stu-ance  in  cooperation  with  the  Corpora- 
tion: Proftded,  notfct-er.  That  nothing  con- 


tained in  this  Act  shall  render  Inapplicable 
to  any  such  act  or  acts,  the  provisions  of  15 
U.S.C.,  sections  52  58:  And.  provided  further, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  ren- 
der the  s;ild  Sherman  Act  Inapplicable  to 
any  agreement  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  Intimi- 
date, or  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  Intimi- 
dation. 

COOPERATION     WITH     ST.^TE     AND     LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec  6.  Tha  Secretary  shall  cooperate  w.th 
State  and  local  planning  bodies  in  develop- 
ing long-range  plans  fur  land  use  in  flood 
hazard  areas  and  in  developing  standards 
for  local  land  use  /cnmg  iu  such  areas;  and 
ihall  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt  in  as- 
sisting States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions in  acquiring  properties  in  flood  risk 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  their  use 
to  low  flocd  risk  purposes. 

USE    OF    other    public     PRIVATE    FACILITIES 

Sec.  7  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary— 

(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  use  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
private  organizations  and  persons  authorized 
to  engage  In  the  insurance  business  under 
the  laws  of  any  state  (Including  Insurance 
companies,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjustment 
organizations),  and  the  Secretary  may  ar- 
range for  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion therefor:  ajtid 

(2)  may  use  the  services  of  other  public 
agencies,  and  pay  reasonable  compensation 
therefor,  and  may  supply,  receive  from,  and 
exchange  with,  other  agencies  ot  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  State,  local,  and  interstate 
commissions  or  agencies,  and  private  organi- 
zations experienced  in  the  field  of  Insurance, 
such  information  as  may  be  useful  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

COOPERATION    WITH    SECRETARY    OP   THE    ARMY 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretory  of  the  Army,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  undertake  to  identify  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  all  flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal 
arcius.  which  have  special  flood  hazards;  and 
wlthm  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  shall  establish  flood  risk  sKjnes 
In  all  such  flood  plain  areas  and  furnish  the 
Secretiiry  with  such  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  him  with  respect  to  insurance 
against  the  hazard  of  flood  for  each  such 
flood  risk  zone. 

SUBSIDIARY    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  minimize  the  hardship 
caused  by  floods,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age private  Insurance  companies  to  develop 
nonsubsldized  Insurance  programs  and  to 
expand  present  coverage  of  Insurance  poli- 
cies to  cover  the  risk  of  rising  waters,  earth- 
slides,  mudslides,  and  subsidence. 

annual    REPORT 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port on  his  activities  under  this  Act  includ- 
ing such  legislative  recommendations  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

ADDITIONAL    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act  the  Secretary 
may — 

( 1 )  sue  or  be  sued, 

(2)  without  regard  to  Sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5),  and  Section 
322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  412, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a)),  enter  Into 
and  perform  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State  or  agency  or  politi- 


cal subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation  and  consent 
to  modification  thereof,  and  make  advance 
or  progress  payments  in  connection  there- 
with; 

(3)  without  regard  to  Sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5),  and  Section 
322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat, 
412.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a)  ),  by  pur- 
chase,  lease,  or  donation  acquire  (other  than 
by  eminent  domain)  such  real  and  personal 
properly  and  any  Interest  therein,  make 
advance  or  progress  payments  In  connection 
therewith,  and  hold,  use,  maintain,  insure 
againi^t  k>ss.  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  real  and  personal  property  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purp(jses  of  this  Act; 

(4)  appoint,  pursuant  to  civil  service  laws 
and  regulation.^,  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  fix  their  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Organization  and  Employees 
Act  (Title  5  U.S.C.  80  Stat.  378) ;  define  their 
authority  and  duties:  provide  bonds  for  such 
of  them  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  and  dele- 
gate to  them,  and  authorize  successive  re- 
delegations  by  them,  of  such  of  the  powers 
vested  in  hini  by  this  Act  as  he  may  deter- 
mine; 

(5)  conduct  researches,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  flood  Insurance; 

(6)  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  exercise  all  power  specifically  granted 
bv  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  inci- 
dental powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  ON  CENTENNI- 
AL OF  THE  CONFEDERATION  OP 
CANADA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
extending  the  congratulations  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
the  confederation  of  Canada. 

For  some  years  now,  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  which 
participates  in  annual  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  meetings.  In 
cooperation  with  Representative  Cor- 
NELitjs  E.  Gallagher,  who  serves  in  a 
similar  capacity  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  today  introducing  this 
resolution. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  extend  its  congratulations 
to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  must  note,  however,  that  it  is 
usually  the  good  things  that  go  un- 
noticed. One  of  the  good  things  in  our 
foreign  relatioiis  has  been  the  close  and 
imderstanding  relationship  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, when  one  thinks  of  states 
throughout  the  world  with  long  borders, 
there  are  few  who  have  had  such  friend- 
ly relations  as  have  existed  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
close  association  often  breeds  quarrels 
and  disrespect.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  between  our  two  countries. 

I  know  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
concurrent  resolution  unanimously  and 
I  hope  that  Members  of  this  body  may 


flnd  occasion  to  speak  of  our  close  re- 
lationship. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res  16)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.Res.  16 

Whereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  centen- 
nial  of   the   confederation    of    Canada;    and 

Whereas  the  century  of  Canadian  confed- 
eration h;is  been  marked  by  close  ties  of 
friendship  and  association  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  relations  have  been  strengthened 
♦hrough  the  annual  meetings  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States: 
Now   therefore    be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  Hoxuse  of  Rep- 
reseyitatnes  co^^curring) .  That  the  C-ongress 
0'  the  United  States  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  its  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
the  confederation  of  Canada  and  In  affirma- 
tion of  the  affection  and  friendship  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of 
Canada. 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  SPECIAL 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    AGING    TO 

FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
be  permitted  to  file  its  annual  report  on 
or  before  April  12,  instead  of  March  15, 
which  is  the  present  due  dat^  for  that 
report.  I  have  been  asked  to  make  this 
request  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  also  serves  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  this  committee,  and  it  has, 
of  course,  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


amendment  are  Senators  Clark,  Pell, 
MusKiE,  and  Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  122)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <  S.  109 )  to  con- 
trol unfair  trade  practices  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  as- 
sociations of  such  producers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl 
(S.  612  >  to  regulate  imports  of  milk  and 
dair>'  products,  and  for  other  purposes, 
at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr,  Ribicoff]  be  added  at 
the  next  onnting  of  S.  1249,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  insurance  of  certain  mort- 

go  CTpg 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     122 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
an  amendment  to  S.  1125,  the  Elemen- 
Ury  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

Last  January  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  nationwide  program  of  teacher 
aids  to  help  relieve  the  burdens  of  the 
Nation's  classroom  teachers.  Public  re- 
sponse to  this  proposal  has  been  over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

Inasmuch  as  this  program  is  designed 
to  relieve  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  monotorial  and 
clerical  tasks  which  now  occupy  so  much 
of  their  time.  I  am  reintroducing  the 
legislation  as  a  new  title  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  bin  has  not  been  changed 
from  its  original  form  in  S.  721,  but  I 
believe  it  wise  to  place  this  program  In 
its  logical  place,  within  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act. 
Mr.     President,     cosponsoring     the 


FEDERAL  JURY  SELECTION  PROC- 
ESS—NOTICE OF  CHANGE  IN 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
CoiruHlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  a  change  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Federal  jurv  selection  process. 

The  hearings  on  March  21,  originally 
scheduled  for  9:30  a.m..  in  room  4200 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  will 
be  changed  to  2  p.m.  of  that  same  day 
in  room  6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  hearings  on  March  22 
and  29  will  still  be  held  as  scheduled,  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  4200  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RIGHT  OF 
PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  March  20,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
will  begin  hearings  on  S.  928,  the  Right 
of  Privacy  Act  of  1967.  There  are  many 
complex  and  detailed  problems  involved 
in  considering  legislation  w^hich  would 
grant  to  every  American  citizen  their 
right  of  privacy.  Wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping,  more  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "bugging."  is  especially  com- 
plex.   Opinions  in  this  area  range  from 


all-out  bans  on  snooping  to  complete 
permissiveness  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  police. 

Recently,  Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard, 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  appeared  be- 
fore Senator  McClellan's  Subcommit- 
t.ee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 
The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  March 
12.  reprinted  excerpts  irom  this  testi- 
mony. We  intend  to  hear  all  sides  of 
the  issue;  in  fact.  I  have  today  invited 
Judge  Lumbard  to  testify  before  my  sub- 
committee, and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
educated  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  excerpts  from  the  New  York  Times. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  Opinion— In  Defense  of 
Wiretapping 
The  foUou-ing  are  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony last  week  of  J.  Edward  Lumbard, 
Ch-ief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  jot 
tlie  Second  Circuit,  before  a  Senate  subccm- 
viittee  considering  u-iretap   leg-.slation: 

"Any  proposals  for  e.xpanding  and  clari- 
fying the  powers  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies must  be  considered  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult 
for  these  agencies  to  secure  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  crime  to  justify  arrest,  prosecution 
and  conviction. 

First,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
now  require  law  enforcement  agents  to  warn 
suspects  who  are  in  custody  of  their  rights 
in  such  a  way  that  those  who  otherwise 
would  voluntarily  speak  are  now  virtually 
encouraged  not  to  do  so.  Moreover,  the 
requirement  that,  before  any  questiomng, 
counsel  must  be  available,  if  desired,  and 
that  counsel  be  furnished  if  the  suspect 
cannot  get  counsel  himself,  prevents  or  post- 
pones questioning  at  the  very  time  that  it 
would  be  most  fruitful.  Thus  in  many  cases 
the  most  ready,  the  most  authentic  and  the 
most  natural  means  of  getting  information 
by  the  voluntary  sUitement  of  the  person 
best  able  to  tell,  Is  no  longer  available. 

"Second,  court  decisions  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  secure  testimony  before  grand 
juries  and  Government  bodies  where  there 
is  any  claim  of  Fifth  Amendment  privilege, 
however  far-fetched  it  might  be. 

"Third,  revolutionary  developments  in  the 
speed  and  means  of  travel  and  communica- 
tion have  enabled  organized  crime  to  operate 
countrywide,  secretly  through  agents  who 
may  be  far  removed,  and  in  such  ways  that 
detection  is  not  only  difficult  but  almost  Im- 
possible in  view  of  present  restrictions.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  now  unlawful  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  tap  telephone  wires 
and  divulge  what  is  thus  obtained  and  the 
use  of  any  electronic  devices  is  being  ques- 
tioned. 

"There  Is  a  fourth  obstacle:  the  increasing 
reluctance  of  victims  to  come  forward  to 
complain  and  to  testify.  As  law  enforce- 
ment difficulties  increase  and  the  likelihood 
of  successful  prosecutions  decreases,  those 
who  suffer  from  organized  crime  become 
more  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  speak- 
ing. .  .  . 

"In  the  light  of  today's  crisis  In  law  en- 
forcement, the  old  arguments  against  wire- 
tapping are  no  longer  weighty. 

•We  cannot  have  effective  law  enforcement 
without  running  the  risks  of  some  Invasion 
of  privacy:  no  good  citizen  who  places  any 
value  on"  living  In  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
society  where  crime  is  under  reasonable  con- 
trol should  object  to  those  occasional  an- 
noyances which  sometimes  are  the  by-prod- 
uct of  a  suitable  police  action. 
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"WIRETAPPING    NECESSARY 

"If  Wiretapping  by  law  enforcement  agents 
is  legalized  because,  as  I  believe.  It  Is  neces- 
sary, it  will  not  be  dirty  business.  Those 
who  oppose  wiretapping  have  always  relied 
heavily  on  the  eloquent  dissent  of  Justice 
Holmes  in  Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277 
U.S.  438.  where  the  majority  permitted  the 
Government  to  use  wiretap  evidence  to  con- 
vict bootleggers  despite  the  fact  that  the 
wiretapping  was  itself  a  crime  in  rtolatlon 
of  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Of 
course  there  was  no  federal  law  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  time. 

"Justice  Holmes  called  It  'dirty  business' 
because  the  evidence  was  'obtained  and  only 
obtainable  by  a  criminal  act.'  i.e.  a  violation 
of  state  law.  and  he  held  that  courts  should 
exclude  evidence  obtained  by  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

"It  seems  clear  that  had  there  been  a 
Federal  law  which  permitted  wiretapping, 
upon  findings  of  the  public  necessity  for 
such  legislation,  as  S.  675  proposes.  Justice 
Holmes  would  not  have  said  what  he  did 
about  wiretapping,  even  in  1928:  it  would  not 
have  been  'dirty  business'  had  the  law  au- 
thorized It. 

"It  was  Justice  Holmes  who  wrote  in  1880. 
'The  life  of  the  law  is  not  logic  but  ex- 
perience.' The  bootleggers  whose  convictions 
were  affirmed  In  the  Olmstead  case  In  1928 
were  public  benefactors  compared  to  the 
professional  criminals  of  1967. 

"There  is  no  dirtier  business  today  than 
the  business  of  organized  crime;  it  rules  by 
violence  and  terror;  it  victimizes  the  public 
and  corrupts  public  officials.  Every  possible 
resource  of  Government  should  be  used  to 
expose  and  destroy  it. 

"commission's  recommendations 

"The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
ends  its  discussion  of  electronic  surveillance 
by  pointing  out  that  the  'present  status  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging is  intolerable'  and  that  the  present 
controversy  must  be  resolved.  A  majority  of 
the  Commission  favors  legislation  'granting 
carefully  circumscribed  authority  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  law  enforcement 
officers.' 

"We  should  never  forget  the  price  we  must 
pay  if  the  enemies  of  society  are  permitted 
to  operate  without  fear  of  detection.  The 
Commission  appointed  to  Investigate  the 
facts  relating  to  Pearl  Harbor,  of  which  Mr. 
Justice  Roberts  was  chairman,  noted  In  Us 
report,  filed  In  January  1942,  that  the  re- 
strictions then  In  effect  prevented  resort  to 
'certain  methods  of  obtaining  the  content 
of  messages  transmitted  by  telephone  or 
radio-telegraph  over  the  commercial  lines 
operating  between  Oahu  and  Japan'  and 
that  the  contents  of  the  messages  sent  Just 
prior  to  Dec.  7.  1941.  might  have  furnished 
valuable  information. 

"It  concluded  that  among  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
attacic  were  'restrictions  which  prevented 
effective  counter-espionage.' 

"Today  tliere  are  too  many  enemies  within 
the  country  in  the  ranks  of  organized  crime 
who  can  operate  almost  at  will  because  we 
have  denied  to  law  enforcement  the  neces- 
sary means  of  detection. 

"The  Congress  should  legalize  the  use  of 
evidence  secured  by  electronic  surveillance, 
under  such  safeguards  as  |this  bill]  pro- 
poses, as  a  necessary  measure  In  the  war 
against  organized  crime." 


which  relates  to  President  Johnson's 
message  recommending  that  Congress 
approve  a  commitment  to  increase  our 
aid  to  Latin  America  by  up  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  March 
17,  in  room  4221,  in  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

In  addition,  Chairman  Pulbright  an- 
nounced that  on  Tuesday,  March  21,  the 
committee  will  hear  several  executive 
branch  and  public  witnesses  on  S.  1030. 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  U.S.  informational 
media  guaranty  program.  This  hearing 
will  also  be  held  in  room  4221,  Ln  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a.m. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON  AID  TO 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  announce  today  that  the 
committee  has  scheduled  a  public  hear- 
ing to  receive  testimony  from  Secretary 
Rusk    on    Senate    Joint    Resolution    53, 


AIR    POLLUTION    IN    WASHINGTON 
AND  THE  HOPFENMAIER  ODORS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  over  the  years  have  opposed 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
apparently  do  so  with  the  premise  that 
the  present  setup  is  better  for  the  people 
of  this  city. 

Maybe  so. 

The  other  day  the  press  carried  a  story 
that  Washington  currently  has  the  dubi- 
ous honor  of  running  fourth  in  polluted 
air  among  all  American  cities. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  or  around 
Georgetown  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
this  disgraceful  condition  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  because  for  many  years,  without 
success,  we  have  tried  to  have  something 
done  about  the  almost  unbelievable 
smells  which  come  from  the  Hopfenmaier 
Rendering  Co..  at  3300  K  Street  NW.,  any 
day  or  night  the  wind  blows  the  odor  over 
Georgetown. 

The  Hopfenmaier  people  cook  old 
horses,  bone  scraps,  grease,  anything  to 
obtain  the  desired  residual  and  a  profit; 
to  the  point  where  the  smell  is  so  unbear- 
able that  some  people  have  left  the 
neighborhood  and  others  have  been  "ren- 
dered" ill. 

The  smell  is  so  bad  that  the  plant  next 
to  the  Hopfenmaier  plant  has  a  sign  on 
it,  "The  objectionable  odors  you  may 
notice  in  this  area  do  not  originate  in  this 
plant." 

We  have  protested  this  condition  for 
years.  All  we  get  are  words,  never  any 
action. 

As  example,  in  1964  we  received  a 
memorandum  from  District  of  Columbia 
Director  of  Public  Health,  Murray  Grant, 
written  to  the  District  Commissioners, 
which  says  in  part: 

The  Hopfennvaier  Rendering  plant  has 
been  a  source  of  objectionable  odors  In  its 
present  Georgetown  location  for  eighty  years, 
and  has  engendered  mounting  community 
complaints  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  memorandum  also  states: 
The  Department  of  Public  Health  Is  evalu- 
ating tl;e  present  contribution  by  the  plant 
of  objectionable  odors  in  the  Georgetown 
.Trea  in  the  light  of  recent  improvements 
Using  the  evaluation  as  a  guide,  the  plant  will 
be  required  to  tnke  all  further  steps  that  are 
technically  and  economically  feasible  to  min- 
imize  odors   from    its   processing 

This  Statement  meant  exactly  nothing, 
because  last  week  this  air  pollution,  as 
expressed  by  this  disgusting  odor,  was 
worse  than  ever. 

Under  the  normal  local  self-govern- 


ment of  any  city,  how  long  do  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  believe  this  condition 
would  be  allowed  to  continue? 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  un- 
warranted condition.  In  the  meantime, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum in  question,  dated  July  21.  1964, 
written  by  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  Director 
of  Public  Health,  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Government  op  the  District  op 
Columbia,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health. 

Was/iin<;fon  D.C..  July  21,  1964. 
Memorandum   to:    'The  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
Through:   Commissioner  John  B.  EKincan. 
Prom:    Murray   Grant.   M.D ,   D.P.H.,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Health. 
Subject:      Hopfenmaier      Rendering     Com- 
pany. 3300  K  Street  NW. 

The  subject  company  processes  fat  and 
bone  scraps  from  supermarkets  In  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area  extending  out  over 
a  radius  of  50  to  75  miles.  It  also  processes 
grease  from  restaurants  in  the  same  area. 
The  company  operates  six  days  per  week 
around  the  clock  from  9:00  a.m.  Monday 
morning  until  11:00  p.m.  Saturday  evening 
and  estimates  that  It  handles  approximately 
12,000  pounds  of  product  per  day.  On  oc- 
casion it  operates  on  Sunday  as  necessitated 
by  production  demands. 

The  process  consists  of  cooking  fat,  bone 
scraps  and  grease  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  drawing  off  tallow,  used  In  the  soap 
industry,  and  solid  residual  matter,  used  m 
a  high  protein  additive  to  animal  feeds. 

As  Is  well  known  the  rendering  of  fats 
produces  strong  objectionable  odors  particu- 
larly when  the  material  being  processed  1* 
putrid.  Throughout  the  country  much  ef- 
fort has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  to  reduce  the  odors  from  such 
processes.  These  efforts  have  met  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  never,  however,  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  neighbors 
downwind  from  such  plants  durliig  adverse 
atmospheric  conditions. 

The  Hopfenmaier  Rendering  plant  has  been 
a  source  of  objectionable  odors  '.n  its  pres- 
ent Georgetown  location  for  eighty  years 
and  has  engendered  mounting  community 
complaints  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Twelve  months  ago  the  company  agreed  to 
make  substantial  changes  to  it.s  pi  an  faci:;- 
tles  providing  for  the  mechanization  of  han- 
dling facilities  for  both  raw  materials  (fat. 
bone  and  grease)  as  well  as  finished  prodiK*. 
(tallow  and  solid  residual  matter).  It  also 
agreed  to  make  improvements,  If  found  nec- 
essary, to  existing  odor  removal  equipment 
for  cooking  vapors  consisting  of  water  cooled 
condensers  to  remove  condenslble  odors  and 
a  combustion  process  for  the  removal  of  non- 
condensible  odors. 

To  date  the  plant  has  expended  $125,000 
on  a  $150,000  program  to  provide  enclosed 
conveyors,  holding  tanks,  drum  w.ishlng  fa- 
cilities and  other  associated  improvements 
all  directed  toward  a  more  efficient  handling 
of  materials  leading  to  a  reduction  of  In- 
plant  odors  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
cooking  odors  which  are  aggravated  when 
the  raw  material  Is  allowed  to  age  and 
putrefy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  Is  evaluating  the  present  con- 
tribution by  the  plant  of  objectl.mable  odors 
In  the  Georgetown  area  in  the  light  of  recent 
Improvements.  Using  the  eva:\j.it;on  as  3 
guide,  the  plant  will  be  required  to  take  a:; 
further  steps  that  are  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  minimize  odors  from 
its  processing. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
he  granted  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without   objection,   it   is   so   or- 

'^"ur    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  state  to  the  Sen- 
ate whether  or  not  he  has  upon  any 
orevious  occasion  protested  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  have  so  pro- 
tested And  may  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
memorandum  which  I  just  placed  m 
the  RECORD  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Tob- 
riner  the  Chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton  DC.  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
Is  the  date  of  the  memorandum? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  date  of  the 
memorandum  is  July  21,  1964. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
memorandum  was  dated  over  2^2  years 
ago. 


citizens  than  could  I.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  thank 
the  Senator. 


CRIME  AND  IDEOLOGY 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.    The   Senator   is 

correct.  ,       ^     j      *    *i,„ 

The  reason  why  the  head  of  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Commissioners  sent 
the  memorandum  to  me  was  that  on 
some  unfortunate  days  and  nights  of  the 
week  back  in  1964— in  April,  as  I  recall- 
it  was  impossible  for  the  citizens  of  this 
area  to  keep  their  windows  open.  They 
had  to  go  indoors  and  close  their  win- 
dows. ,       _,, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
memorandum  states,  as  I  recall  hearing 
it  read  on  the  Senate  floor  today,  that  all 
feasible  steps  would  be  taken  to  ameho- 
rate  the  condition.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.     The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  know  of  no 
steps  No  effective  steps  could  have 
been  taken,  because  last  week  these  odors 
were  as  bad  as  they  have  ever  been. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  I  am  interested  in  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
spoken  to  me  earlier  today  about  it.  It 
is  my  intention  to  open  hearings  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  on  this  coming 
Friday.  The  Commissioners  will  appear 
on  Friday  morning,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Commissioners  about  this 
matter  to  determine  what  steps  have 
been  taken  and,  if  no  steps  have  been 
taken,  to  inquire  as  to  what  steps  can 
and  will  be  taken. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  position  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  in  this  matter.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations he  could  have  much  more  in- 
fluence and  effect  in  trying  to  correct 
this  problem  for  Uterally  hundreds  of  our 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  perceptive  editorial  is  published 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Crime  and  Ideology."  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  14,  1967] 
Crime  and  Ideology 
Citizens  worried  about  mounting  crime 
can  thank  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
for  taking  testimony  on  how  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  hampered  law  enforce- 
ment, an  issue  which  the  Administration's 
touted  antl-crlme  crusade  has  pointedly 
avoided. 

The  practical  effects  of  these  decisions, 
several  commentators  make  clear,  are  omi- 
nous. They  give  the  criminal  so  much 
leeway  even  a  self-confessed  murderer  can 
go  free  Bevond  that,  we're  convinced,  an 
analysis  of  "  the  philosophy  the  decisions 
reflect  would  tell  the  nation  a  good  deal 
about  its  crime  problem. 

The  Judiciary  subcommittee  under  Senator 
McClellan.  heard  Philadelphia  District  At- 
torney Arlen  Specter  testify  that  the  Court's 
decisions  have  meant  the  loss  or  abandon- 
ment of  manv  prosecutions.  And  Judge 
J  Edward  Ltunbard.  chief  of  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said  High  Court 
decisions  and  other  Influences  have  made  it 
so  difficult  to  convict  criminals  that  "it  Is 
unthinkable"  the  nation  could  allow  such  a 
situation  to  persist. 

Similarly,  a  minority  statement  In  the 
report  of "  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion pointed  out  how  recent  decisions  have 
sharplv  limited  traditional  tise  of  confessions 
and  even  threaten  to  preclude  police  Inter- 
rogation of  suspects.  The  minority  asked  if 
"the  scales  have  tilted  in  favor  of  the  acctised 
and  against  law  enforcement  and  the  public 
further  than  the  best  Interest  of  the  country 
permits." 

This  statement  concluded  that  such  an 
imbalance  does  Indeed  exist,  and  called  for 
nothing  less  than  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment modifying  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
modifications  would  Insure  the  police  an  op- 
portunitv  for  Interrogation,  permit  use  of 
pnv  truly  voluntarv  confessions  and  allow 
prosecutors  to  comment  on  the  sUence  of 
the  accused. 

This  minority  statement  was  written  by 
four  distinguished  attorneys,  three  of  whom 
^,ie  past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Three  additional  members  of  the 
panel  concurred,  meaning  the  statement  was 
backed  by  over  a  third  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. Here  is  a  pivotal  Issue  of  law  en- 
forcement, raised  by  the  most  responsible 
quarters,  which  demands  attention  and 
exploration. 

Yet  not  only  was  the  statement  Ignored  in 
subsequent  Administration  proposals,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  Itself  man- 
aged not  to  utter  one  word  about  the  Issue 
In  Its  300-page  report.  The  reason  for  the 
curious  silence,  we  suspect,  la  much  the  same 
as  the  original  reason  the  decisions  were 
made  That  Is,  to  many  the  doctrines  in- 
volved are  not  subjects  for  rational  debate, 
but  articles  of  faith. 


Take  the  decisions  expanding  the  privi- 
leges against  self-lncrlmlnatlon.  The  Crime 
Commission  minority  statement  noted  that 
among  legal  scholars,  "the  question  is  now 
being  increasingly  asked  whether  the  fuU 
scope  of  the  privilege,  as  recently  construed 
and  expanded.  Is  Justified  either  by  its  long 
and  tangled  history  or  by  any  genuine  need 
in  a  criminal  trial." 

Certainly,  in  none  of  the  instant  cases  wa« 
there  much  Indication  that  previous  police 
practice  had  served  to  convict  Innocent  per- 
sons Rather  than  legal  precedent  or  practi- 
cal Justice,  the  source  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority's  decisions  favoring  criminals  was 
Its  own"  rarefied  ideology.  This  has  become 
so  apparent  that  even  a  liberal  columnist 
like  Joseph  Kraft  has  recently  been  com- 
menting on  "the  weakness  of  the  liberal 
theology  as  a  rationale  for  judicial  determi- 
nation." ,       ^     , 

Their  connection  with  this  secular  theology 
gives  the  Court  decisions  an  Importance 
bevond  even  their  great  practical  effect.  For. 
It  is  the  same  Ideology  that  holds.  In  gross 
exaggeration  of  several  certain  truths,  that 
a  criminal  Is  an  object  of  sympathy  deserving 
every  break,  that  society  sins  against  the 
criminal  rather  than  the  other  way  around, 
that  a  lawbreaker  bears  no  Indlvldaul  moral 
responsibility.  „      _   ^ 

By  starting  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions embodying  that  ideology  so  com- 
pletely, some  subcommittee  or  commission 
might  be  able  to  trace  its  pervasive  effects, 
and  Its  concomitant  dUutlon  of  every  variety 
of  moral  authority. 

The  exploration  would  expose  one  Un- 
portant  root  of  today's  troublesome  crime 
problem,  a  root  many  ideologists  would  pre- 
fer to  keep  hidden. 


A  PLEA  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATORY 
STATE  TRADE  BARRIERS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
California  Legislature  recently  passed  a 
resolution  which  seeks  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
on  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
economy  of  my  State.  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  No.  2  concludes  with  this 
resolve: 

That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia respectfully  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  cognizance  of 
these  discriminatory  practices  by  the  sev- 
eral states  and  proceed  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  mav  deem  appropriate  to  cause  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  by  the  several 
states  of  the  Union  against  California  wines. 

The  wines  of  California  have  received 
national  and  international  acclaim. 
Thev  account  for  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  wine  produced  in  the 
United  States.  My  State  is  justly  proud 
of  its  wines  and  its  wine  industry,  not 
only  because  of  the  quality  of  the  wines, 
but"  also  because  of  the  major  role  this 
industry  plays  in  California's  total  eco- 
nomic picture. 

California  naturally  is  concerned  •when 
discriminatory  trade  barriers  are  erected 
by  certain  States  to  restrict  the  free 
movement  of  its  wines  between  the 
States.  It  particularly  is  concerned 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States  sets  forth  basic  principles  which 
seek  to  make  this  Nation  a  single  union 
functioning  under  a  single  national 
economy  that  assures  the  products  of 
eveiT  lawful  industry  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  all  Stat«s. 

What  is  the  basis  for  these  charges 
of  discrimination?  At  the  time  the  21st 
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amendment  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress for  adoption,  those  States  which 
were  dry  were  greatly  concerned  that 
their  autonomy  might  be  destroyed. 
The  constitutional  amendment  there- 
fore read  that  no  Intoxicating  liquors 
should  be  transported  or  imported  into  a 
State  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof. 
The  obvious  intent  of  these  words,  as 
evidenced  by  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
gress, was  to  protect  those  States  which 
desired  to  remain  dry.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  intent  of  the  21st  amend- 
ment was  that  States  possessing  an  al- 
coholic beverage  industry  could  impose 
discriminatory  trade  barriers  against 
similar  products  from  out  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
a  State  legislature  to  try  to  pass  legis- 
lation, from  a  standpoint  of  taxes,  which 
dea^s  differently  with  a  wine  produced 
in  California  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  seeks  to  treat  Its  own  locally  produced 
wines.  This  is  not  a  Union  of  sovereign 
nations;  this  is  a  Union  of  sovereign 
States.  The  Constitution  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

There  has  been  an  unfair  balkaniza- 
tion of  America  insofar  as  alcoholic 
beverages  are  concerned.  States  have 
imposed  all  types  of  discriminatory  bar- 
riers to  protect  their  own  alcoholic  bev- 
erage industry,  as  well  as  placing  ex- 
traordinary burdens  on  the  out-of-State 
industry. 

What  are  some  of  the  trade  barriers 
that  have  been  employed?  Taxation  is 
the  most  commonly  used.  It  consists  of 
levying  a  preferential  tax  favoring  wine 
produced  within  the  State  against  a 
higher  tax  on  all  other  wines  sold  in  the 
State.  There  are  eight  States  in  which 
such  a  preferential  tax  barrier  exists. 

Another  type  of  trade  barrier  is  that 
of  imposing  unusually  high  annual  li- 
cense fees  on  out-of-State  Arms  for  the 
privilege  of  .soliciting  or  shipping  wine 
into  the  State.  A  final  form  of  discrimi- 
nation is  the  interstate  agreement 
whereby  each  state  would  require  an  af- 
firmation by  each  shipper  of  alcoholic 
beverages  into  that  State  that  the  price 
at  which  such  shipper  sold  to  the  State 
was  the  lowest  price  that  he  sold  to  any 
other  State. 

These  barriers  create  an  almost  im- 
possible burden  on  wineries  in  attempt- 
ing to  freely  compete  with  similar  prod- 
ucts from  the  various  States.  The  con- 
sequences unduly  restricted  not  only  the 
industry  but  the  citizens  of  this  country 
who  seek  the  freedom  to  select  whatever 
product  they  desire  to  purchase. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  increas- 
ing trade  barriers  which,  if  not  con- 
trolled, will  cause  great  and  irreparable 
harm  to  the  wine  industry  and  economy 
of  California. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature that  the  21st  amendment  was 
not  Intended  to  permit  discriminatory 
treatment  by  one  State  of  the  products 
of  another  State;  but  only  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  each  State  in  the  matter 
of  regulating  the  importation  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  by  such  States. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature that  the  United  States  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  free  com- 


merce among  the  States,  and  citizens  of 
each  State  should  be  free  to  select  the 
products  they  desire  to  purchase,  at  fair 
prices  and  under  reasonable  conditions, 
without  undue  favoritism  for  local 
products. 

Mr  President.  I  heartily  support  and 
endor.se  the  position  my  State  has  taken 
on  this  matter  and  urge  the  speedy  elim- 
ination of  discriminatory  trade  barriers. 
I  have  directed  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
urging  an  immediate  study  of  such  bar- 
riers in  conjunction  with  their  work  on 
S.  968.  a  proposal  to  provide  a  system 
for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 
I  believe  the  Congress  is  obligated  to 
protect  free  trade  and  an  industry  that 
means  so  much  to  California  and,  in- 
deed, the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  hi-  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March    10,    1967. 
Hon.   Russell  B.  1-onc, 

Chairrnin.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senatf.  Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Chairman  Long:  The  California  Leg- 
islature recently  .adopted  a  Resolution  re- 
questing the  Cong^ress  to  take  cognlz.ince  of 
and  eliminate  discriminatory  trade  barriers 
by  the  several  states  of  the  Union  against 
California  wines. 

Many  states  have  by  legislation  and  regii- 
latlon  erected  unfair  trade  restrictions 
against  the  nationally  and  Internationally 
acclaimed  wines  produced  In  my  State. 
These  restrictions  Include  the  levying  of 
higher  taxes  on  California  wines  than  are 
placed  upon  local  wines,  and  the  Imposition 
of  severe  limitations  on  the  dl.^tributlon  and 
marketing  of  such  out-of-state  products. 
The  result  is  an  unfair  favoritism  for  local 
wlne.'i  and  a  restrictive  and  damaging  bar- 
rier against  the  entrance  of  California  wine.': 
Into  the  so-called  "free  market  place"  of 
America. 

This  Nation  Is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  free  commerce  and  competition  among 
the  states.  The  Constitution,  and  certainly 
the  2Ist  Amendment,  do  not  Intend  that 
states  be  permitted  to  create  trade  barriers 
that  restrict  the  free  movement  of  products 
between  the  states.  Trade  murt  continue  to 
move  without  undue  restrictions  across  this 
country  If  citizens  of  every  state  are  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  selecting  the  products  they 
desire  to  purchase,  at  fair  prices  and  under 
reasonable  conditions.  In  order  to  protect 
this  freedom  and  prevent  the  creation  of 
artificial  and  Inequitable  trade  barriers,  our 
forefathers  bestoweri  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  Constitutional  p>ower  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce.  I  believe  my 
State  Is  Justified  In  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  this  power  In  acting  against 
such  discriminatory  trade  practices. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  bill— S.  968 
— Is  now  before  your  Committee  which  seeks 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  taxation  of  In- 
terstate commerce.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  that 
Of  the  state  of  California  as  expressed  In 
the  enclosed  Resolution,  that  your  Commit-- 
tee.  in  studying  the  merits  of  S.  968.  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  controlling  the  prac- 
tice of  a  stat«  which  Imposes  undue  taxa- 
tion on  an  out-of-state  product  as  a  form 
of  trade  barrier.  If  any  legislation  Is  to  be 
enacted  In  this  area.  It  must  Include  ade- 
quate provisions  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
Interstate  commerce  so  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  this  Nation. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kcchkl. 


ABUSE  OF  POWER  IN  GEOTHERMAL 
WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  filing  of  a  with- 
drawal of  those  public  lands  valuable 
for  geothermal  steam  resource  develop- 
ment, and  also  those  public  lands  pros- 
pectively valuable  for  such  geothermal 
steam  development.  The  ambiguity  and 
scope  of  the  withdrawal  are  shocking. 
The  legal  description  of  the  lands  with- 
drawn reads  as  follows: 

All  public  lands  which  are  valuable  or 
prospectively  valuable  for  geothermal  steam. 

Since  it  is  not  yet  known  just  what 
lands  are  valuable,  or  prospectively  so, 
all  public  lands  are  subject  to  the  with- 
drawal. Reinforcing  this,  is  the  with- 
drawal's enumeration  of  the  acreage 
affected.  The  notice  states  that  the 
number  of  acres  involved  is  "indetermi- 
nate."   The  notice  goes  on  to  state: 

The  withdrawal  Is  permanent  and  will 
continue  In  effect  until  terminated  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Congress. 

The  effect  on  the  existing  public  land 
laws,  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  is  to 
emasculate  the  present  system  of  ap- 
propriation. The  withdrawal  states 
that: 

The  lands  will  not  be  subject  to  appro- 
priation under  any  of  the  public  land  laws 
including,  without  limitation,  the  mining 
laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws. 

This  means  that  lands  of  indetermi- 
nate acreage,  potentially  all  public  lands, 
are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  leg- 
islation permanently,  with  no  indication 
of  how  long  the  restrictions  will  apply 
and  when  a  more  specific  designation  of 
lands  affected  will  be  provided. 

This  gross  misuse  of  the  withdrawal 
authority  could  have  the  effect  of  halt- 
ing all  activity  on  public  lands  which 
couM  lead  to  the  appropriation  of  any 
public  land  under  existing  law.  If  one 
were  to  seek  to  establish  a  mining  claim, 
complying  witb  all  existing  laws,  and 
then  invest  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
claim,  a  .subsequent  finding  that  the  land 
was  prospectively  valuable  for  geother- 
mal steam  would  render  the  claim  a  null- 
ity, with  the  resulting  loss  of  the 
investment. 

Proposed  legislation  to  df'velop  the 
geothermal  resources  on  public  land  look 
to  leasing  rather  than  sale.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  foi-  cio.sing  those  portions 
of  the  public  land  prospectively  valuable 
for  geothermal  steam  leasing  to  other 
compatible  types  of  exploration  and 
development. 

This  "blank  check"  approach  employed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  an 
outrage.  It  seeks  to  circumvent  the  laws 
established  by  Congress  which  deal  with 
appropriation  of  public  lands  and.  in- 
stead, allow  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  operate  by  fiat  in  the  void. 
As  authority  for  the  broadness  of  the 
withdrawal,  the  Department  merely  cites 
"implied  authority  of  the  President  and 
the  President's  directive  of  January  30, 
1967.  '  This  directive  was  that  the 
withdrawal  be  accomplished. 


Uarch  U,  1967 

It  is  completely  contrary  to  our  dem- 
ncratic  form  of  government  that  such  a 
wholesale  disregard  of  the  existing  laws 
of  the  land  can  take  place  under  so- 
called  implied  power  of  the  President. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  our  geother- 
mal steam  resources  be  developed  m  an 
orderly  fashion,  this  worthwhile  objec- 
tive should  not  cause  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  ignore  all  that  has  gone 
before     The  Government  owes  a  greater 
obligation  to  the  public,  who  have  a  right 
to  rely  on  the  existing  laws  of  the  land. 
I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cancel  this  ill-advised  withdrawal  notice 
immediately,  and  to  replace  it  with  an 
order  that  is  limited  in  scope,  identifies 
the  specific  public  land  affected,   and 
aUows  compatible  appropriation  under 
other  public  land  laws. 
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TRADE  AND  TREASON— ADDRESS  BY 
HON.   EZRA  TAFT  BENSON 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  moral 
leaders  of  this  Nation.  A  great  church- 
man and  a  great  statesman,  he  has 
served  both  God  and  country  wath  equal 
ardor  From  the  wide  ranges  of  his  ex- 
perience and  the  eminent  observation 
points  he  has  held  in  his  life's  work,  he 
has  acquired  a  fund  of  both  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Perhaps  that  is  why  in  his 
recent  address,  "Tiade  and  Treason,"  he 
ranges  far  beyond  the  narrow  economic 
considerations  or  trading  with  the  en- 
emy, to  consider  the  philosophical  sig- 
nificance of  our  actions. 

In  our  confusion — 

He  says — 
we  are  betraying  the  lnt«llectual  and  moral 
heritage  of  the  West. 


Yet  despite  the  underlying  pang  of  an- 
guish Dr.  Benson  remains  detached  and 
objective.  His  analysis  is  cutting,  but 
his  tone  is  moderate.  He  is  able  to  draw 
Uluminating  parallels  and  ironies  which 
outline  the  enormity  of  our  failure.  I 
heartily  recommend  his  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address. 
"Trade  and  Treason,"  by  the  Honorable 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  given  before  the  Port- 
land Forum  for  Americanism.  February 
17,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trade  and  Treason 

This  Is  a  signal  honor,  a  very  great  pleas- 
ure, and  a  challenging  responsibility.  Hum- 
bly and  gratefully  I  stand  before  you.  Grate- 
ful lor  citizens  and  patriots  such  as  you — 
humbled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  be- 
fore us. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  message  I 
bring  to  you.  I  have  committed  most  of  It  to 
writing.  I  shall  speak  to  you  frankly  and 
honestly. 

What  I  shall  say  are  my  personal  convic- 
tions borne  out  of  an  active  life  which  has 
Uken  me  Into  forty-five  nations  and  brought 
me  close  to  the  Insidious  forces  that  would 
destroy  our  way  of  life  In  this  choice  land. 
I  express  these  convictions  and  warnings 
today  because  of  my  love  for  you,  all  hu- 
manity, and  our  beloved  country. 


The  message  I  bring  is  not  a  happy  one. 
but  It  is  the  truth  and  time  Is  always  on  the 
side  of  truth. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  deeply  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country. 

Once  again,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  my 
soul.  I  sound  a  voice  of  warning. 

As  Americans,  lovers  of  freedom  and  high 
moral  principles,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  greatest  evil  In  this  world  and  the  great- 
est threat  to  all  we  hold  dear. 

Consider  the  following  shocking  facts. 
Since  World  War  II  the  Communists  have 
brought  under  bondage— enslaved— on  the 
average  approximately  6.000  persons  per  hour. 
144  000  per  day,  52,000.000  per  year— every 
hour  of  every  day  of  every  year  since  1945. 

Since  1945  the  Communists  have  murdered 
in  one  country  alone  enough  people  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  population  of  over  fifteen  of 
our  states. 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  the  best  informed  man 
In  government  on  the  Socialist -Com.munlst 
Conspiracy  stated:  ".  .  .we  must  now  face 
the  harsh  truth  that  the  objectives  of  com- 
munism are  being  steadily  advanced  because 
many  of  us  do  not  readily  recognize  the 
me.Tiis  used  to  advance  them  ...  No  one 
who  truly  understands  what  It  really  Is  can 
be  taken  in  by  It.  Yet  the  individual  Is 
handicapped  bv  coming  face  to  face  with  a 
conspiracy  so  monstrous  he  cannot  believe 
It  exists  '  The  American  mind  simply  has 
not  come  to  a  realization  of  the  evil  which 
has  been  introduced  Into  our  midst.' 
{Prophets.  Principles  and  National  Survival. 

p.  273).  ^       ^ 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  heart- 
rending results  of  the  loss  of  freedom.  I 
have  seen  It  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  been 
close  to  the  godless  evil  of  the  Socialist- 
Communist  Conspiracy  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  particularly  during  my  years 
as  European  Mission  President  for  my  Church 
at  the  close  of  the  war  and  today  and  also 
during  my  eight  years  In  the  Cabinet. 

It  may  shock  vou  to  learn  that  the  first 
communist  cell  In  government,  so  far  we 
know,  was  organized  in  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  the  early  1930  s.  John 
Abt  was  there.  It  was  John  Abt  whom  Os- 
wald the  accused  assassin  of  President  Ken- 
nedv  requested  for  his  attorney.  Harry  Dex- 
ter "white  was  there.  Lee  Pressman  was 
there  And  Communist  agent,  Alger  Hiss, 
who  was  a  principal  architect  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  organizing  conference  was  there  also. 
I  stood  In  Czechoslovakia  in  1946  and 
witnessed  the  ebbing  away  of  freedom  re- 
sulting in  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  I  visited 
among  the  liberty-loving  Polish  people  and 
talked  with  their  leaders  as  the  Insidious 
freedom  destroying  conspiracy  moved  in.  Im- 
posing the  chains  of  bondage  on  a  Chlrstlan 
nation. 

Wherever  communism  has  come  to  power  it 
has  destroved  the  Indispensable  conditions 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  existence  of 
man  Commu.nlsm  is  totainarlanism  that 
encompasses  every  manifestation  of  mans 
moral,  political  and  economic  life. 

Too  many  Americans  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  true  meaning  of  communism.  They 
are  thinking  of  a  competing  system  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  order  that  has  won  ac- 
ceptance and  loyalty  with  other  civilized  na- 
tions. After  all.  they  feel,  the  nation  of  Tol- 
stoi Dostoevski,  and  Tchaikovsky  commands 
an  esteemed  place  In  the  family  of  western 
nations.  And  the  nation  of  Confucius,  whose 
philosophy  and  system  of  ethics  evokes  peace 
and  order  in  society  and  encourages  a  moral 
llfe_a  nation  with  4,000  years  of  distinct 
cIvUlzatlon— should  command  our  respect 
and  affection.  Therefore,  they  believe,  we 
must  view  their  present  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  which  have  been  Imposed 
on  them  by  the  Communists  with  goodwill 
and  compassion. 


This  opinion  reflects  our  Inability  or  un- 
willingness to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of 
the  conflict  between  communism  and  us. 
The  antagonism  Is  ^°°'^-'^^'}^°l^^''f°- 
matlc  power  struggle  In  which  both  sides 
maneuver  for  territorial  P^^f ^f  °^ ,  ^^^ 
spheres  of  Influence.  It  Is  a  collision  of  two 
irreconcilable  systems:  one  that  endeavors 
to  preserve  man's  civilization  and  one  that 
alms  to  destroy  It.  It  is  a  war  waged  on  many 
fronts  over  the  moral,  Intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  human  existence  In  the 

"conununlsm  Is  totalitarianism  in  which 
government  control  has  been  extended  to 
practically  every  phase  of  human  ife  sub- 
lugatmg  man's  conscience  and  sacrificing  to 
the  State  his  faith  m  all  that  is  right  and 
humane.    It  Is  fervent  atheism  that  derides 

the  human  soul.  „,.4.4„„i 

Totalitarianism  means  the  total  polltlcal- 
ization  of  life  without  exception.  The  state 
encompasses  society  In  all  its  spheres.  There 
is  no  corner  where  man  can  hide  from  the 
state    no  place  without  regimentation. 

The  world  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  reflect  on  the  true  meaning  of 
totalitarianism.  German  Nazism,  which  was 
an  afBnitlve  oEfshoot  from  the  communist 
prototype,  was  a  truly  revealing  manifesta- 
tion of  totalitarianism.  Nazism,  which  is 
the  popular  abbreviation  of  national  social- 
ism imported  from  Soviet  Russia  the  one- 
oarty  system,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  party, 
the  position  of  secret  police,  the  concentra- 
tion camps  for  dissidents,  the  methods  of 
propaganda.  Hitler  was  an  excellent  dis- 
ciple of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  a  perfect  product 
of  totalitarianism.  The  heinous  Nazi  crimes 
were  the  outcome  of  a  consistent  appUca- 
tion  of  totalitarian  principles. 

Our  mental  and  moral  confusion  towards 
communism  could  easily  be  avoided  If  we 
were  ever  mindful  of  the  affinities  of  the  two 
systems.  After  all.  the  inhumanities  of  com- 
inunism  differ  little  from  the  Nazi  crimes 
against  humanity.  How  can  we  possibly  con- 
demn the  Nazi  record,  and  condone  the  com- 
munistic inhumanities?  How  can  we  blithely 
Ignore  the  millions  of  victims  of  communism: 
the  bourgeois.  Kulaks,  Poles.  Baltic  people, 
Georgians,  Ukranlans.  Kalmuks.  Cossacks, 
East  Germans,  Hungarians.  Chinese.  Tibet- 
ans Cubans  and  now  Vietnamese'' 

Communism.  In  fact,  is  incomparably  more 
dangerous  to  man's  civilization  than  German 
Nazism  whose  doctrine  of  Aryan  superiority 
prevented  its  dissemination  to  all  mankind. 
Without  this  narrow  racial  limitation  com- 
muntsm  Is  capable  of  subjugating  all  that  is 

human.  ,,      .        ,„    ^. 

Consider  with  me  the  following  12  sig- 
nificant and  sobering  questions: 

1  Would  you  have  been  concerned  If.  dur- 
ing' World  War  II,  a  Nazi  had  murdered  our 
President  right  here  in  our  own  country? 

Yet  a  Communist.  Lee  Hari-ey  Oswald,  who 
maintained  contact  with  Party  headquarters 
in  New  York,  murdered  President  Kenneay. 

2  Would  it  have  bothered  you.  If  alter 
the'  assassination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  a  Nazi,  a  top  Nazi  news- 
oaner  had  called  for  a  special  Commission 
headed  by  a  hero  of  the  Nazis  to  Investigate 
the  crime,  onlv  to  have  the  new  President 
appoint   exactly   such   a   Commission    three 

davs  later?  , 

Yet  following  President  Kennedys  assas- 
sination, the  Communist  ^^'^fP^P^^T''!'' 
Worker  recommended  that  President  John- 
son form  a  Commission  with  Earl  Warren  at 
Its  head  to  make  an  investigation.  Three 
davs  later.  Johnson  did  exactly  that  and  Earl 
Warren  later  selected  Assistant  Counsel  for 
the  Commission  a  man  who  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  notorious  Communist 
fronts  in  the  country.  (The  'VVarren  Court 
and  Its  decisions  have  been  honored  with 
victory  rallies  by  the  Communist  Party.) 

3   Would   you   have   been    aroused    if.    in 
our'  Ufe-and-death  struggle  with  the  Nazis 
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during  World  War  11.  we  had  refused  the 
assistance  of  an  ally  who.  without  any 
strings  attached,  wanted  to  come  to  our  aid 
and  provide  a  half-million  trained  and 
armed  men  to  Hght  an  enemy  he  had  al- 
ready fought  before,  on  a  terrain  with  which 
he  was  acquainted? 

Yet  our  government  refuses  the  help  of 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  his  trained  and 
equipped  army  which  knows  how  to  fight 
the  Ckjmmunlsts  on  Asian  land. 

4.  What  would  you  have  said  during 
World  War  n  If  our  government  had  told 
us  that  Mussolini  was  a  different  sort  of 
Fascist  than  Hitler,  and  therefore  could  be 
won  to  our  side  If  only  we  would  give  him 
foreign  aid  and  help  train  his  pilots  and 
military  officers? 

Yet  our  government  has  sent  billions  of 
dollars  to  Tito,  a  Communist,  and  trained 
his  pilots  and  military  officers  In  our  coun- 
try, on  the  grounds  that  he  Is  •'Independ- 
ent" of  Moscow.  Tito  has  stated  that  in 
an  all-out  war  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  he  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians. 

5.  Would  you  have  been  shocked  during 
World  War  II  If  a  labor  union  headed  by 
a  man  who  Joined  the  Nazis  In  the  1930'8 
caused  a  12-day  public  transportation  strike 
In  our  largest  city,  at  a  cost  of  over  one 
billion  dollars? 

Yet  New  York  City  recently  suffered  such 
a  strike,  and  the  leader  of  the  union  caus- 
ing It  was  Mike  Quill,  who  Joined  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  1934  and  followed  the  Com- 
munist line  consistently  thereafter. 

6  Would  vou  have  sought  the  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President  If,  during  World  War 
II.  he  had  asked  American  mothers  to 
sacrifice  their  sons  to  stop  Hitler,  and  at  the 
same  time  requested  an  Increase  in  trade 
with  the  Nazis? 

Yet  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  of  the  U  S.  asked  us  to  sacrifice 
American  m:nihood  in  a  war  against  the 
Communlst.s  In  South  Vietnam,  and  In  the 
same  speech  asked  that  he  build  more 
bridges  to  the  East  through  Increased  trade 
with  the  atheistic  Communist  murderers. 

7.  Would  it  have  .startled  you  during  World 
War  II  if  our  government  had  encouraged 
businessmen  to  sell  Nazi  ijoods  In  their 
stores  and  trade  with  the  Nazis  hence  en- 
abling Hitler  to  have  more  finances  with 
which  to  slaughter  our  sons? 

Yet  Just  this  last  September,  the  State 
Department  said  it  was  against  the  national 
Interest  for  people  to  oppose  the  sale  of 
Communist  erxids  in  American  stores,  or  to 
oppose  trnde  %\-1th  the  Communists  by 
American  businessmen  Could  this  mean 
that  the  n.itlonal  Interest  of  the  present 
Admlnl.'^tration  Is  to  promote  Communism? 

8.  Would  you  h;ive  su.'^pected  something  If. 
during  World  War  II,  a  man  who  had  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  Nazi  Party 
and  had  been  declared  a  security  risk  was 
honored  at  a  White  House  ceremony? 

Yet  President  Johnson  presented  a  .^.SO.OOO 
tax-free  aw,ird  .ind  a  gold  medal  at  the  White 
House  to  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  who 
made  contributions  to  the  Communist  Party 
and  who  is  still  listed  as  a  security  risk. 

9.  Would  you  have  taken  the  Nazi  threat 
seriously  if,  during  World  War  II.  they  had 
claimed  credit  for  starting  one  of  the  worst 
rlota  in  our  country's  history'' 

Yet  a  Communist  took  credit  for  the  Watts 
riot  In  California  In  196.3.  with  all  its  destruc- 
tion, pillage,  and  bloodshed,  and  boasted  that 
his  group  had  spent  two  years  In  Watts  agi- 
tating for  the  uprising 

10.  Would  you  have  disagreed  with  our  de- 
fense policies  during  World  War  II  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  had  said  our  objectives 
against  the  Nazis  were  limited  and  did  not 
Include  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi  regime  In 
Berlin? 

Yet  Secretary  McNamara  asserted  In  Oc- 
tober. 1966,  that  our  objectives  in  Vietnam 


are  limited,  and  do  not  Include  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

U.  Would  you  have  been  disturbed  If,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  courts  had  permitted 
a  Nazi  to  run  for  political  office  In  one  of  our 
States,  and  the  Nazi  had  then  received  the 
votes  of  thousands  of  Americans? 

Yet  an  open  and  avowed  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  allowed  by  the  courts  to 
run  for  a  county  office  in  one  of  our  states 
recently  and  she  received  over  87,000  votes. 

12.  Would  It  have  shocked  you  during 
World  War  II  if  a  Nazi  folkslnger  had  received 
a  U.S.  Government  service  award  and  had  a 
government  building  named  in  his  honor? 

Yet  Woody  Guthrie,  an  Identified  Commu- 
nist who  worked  as  a  columnist  for  one  Com- 
munist publication  and  contributed  to  an- 
other, received  the  Interior  Department's 
Conservation  Service  Award  In  1965,  and  Sec- 
retary Udall  announced  that  a  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  sub-station  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  would  be  named  the  Woods 
Guthrie  sub-station. 

In  our  dealings  with  communism  let  us 
ever  be  mindful  of  past  experience.  A  policy 
of  appeasement,  rapprochement  or  even 
friendship  towards  communism  Is  as  offen- 
sive and  suicidal  as  It  was  towards  Nazi  Ger- 
many. And  the  fellow  travelers  of  com- 
munism are  no  less  despicable  than  those  of 
the  Nazi  tyrants.  In  fact,  why  should  we  not 
condemn  more  harshly  the  appeasers  of  com- 
munism and  deem  their  blindness  incompar- 
ably more  Inexcusable  after  we  experienced 
the  barbarism  of  the  Nazi  totalitarianism? 

And  yet.  our  policies  continue  to  be  guided 
by  Intellectual  confusion  and  moral  lethargy. 
We  wheel  and  deal  with  communist  agents 
and  officials  as  If  they  represent  their  peoples. 
We  launch  diplomatic  maneuvers  and  coun- 
termaneuvers  as  If  we  were  engaged  In  an 
old-fashioned  power  struggle.  We  make 
treaties  and  agreements,  accept  promises  and 
declarations  as  If  we  were  dealing  with  Vic- 
torian England.  We  embark  upon  cultural 
exchange.s  ;vs  if  the  commvmists  were  recep- 
tive to  cultural  values.  We  trade  with  com- 
munist governments  as  If  we  were  exchang- 
ing goods  and  services  with  merchants  in 
London.  In  fact,  our  officials  fraternize 
with  communist  officials  In  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  matters  while  at 
that  very  moment  thousands  of  Individuals 
linger  in  communist  prisons  and  concentra- 
tion camps,  or  risk  death  trying  to  escape 
their  tyrants. 

Since  our  military  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
our  dealing  and  wheeling  with  communist 
officials  has  assumed  shameless  and  even 
treacherous  proportions.  While  American 
soldiers  are  cut  down  by  Russian  arms  and 
ammunition,  U.S.  Government  officials,  In 
fact,  are  encouraging  trading  with  commu- 
nist Russia  and  her  allies.  And  yet,  we  con- 
tinue to  ctury  the  economic  favors  of  the 
Kremlin  masters. 

How  can  the  President  of  the  United  States 
claim,  as  reported  by  the  Vice-President,  that 
the  so-called  Cold  War  Is  over  and  predict 
that  Conftress  will  lower  trade  barriers  with 
conununlst  countries?  How  can  he  request 
Congress  to  ratify  the  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviets  who  are  pledged  to  bury  us 
and  enslave  the  world? 

How  c.'in  two  American  corporations.  The 
International  Basic  Eironomy  Corporation,  a 
Rockefeller  enterprise,  and  Tower  Interna- 
tional. Inc.,  headed  by  the  pro-communist 
tycoon  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Jr..  Join  forces  to  pro- 
mote trade  between  the  communist  countries 
and  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin 
America?  By  so  doing  they  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  all  righteousness 
who  are  supporting  the  slaughter  of  American 
boys  and  imposing  slavery  on  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world. 

In  recent  months  the  official  list  of  "non- 
strategic"  Items  that  may  be  sold  to  com- 
mimlst  governments  has  lengthened  contin- 


ually. In  1966,  for  instance,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  encoiu^aged  to  buy  from  American  manu- 
facturers airborne  communications  and  navi- 
gation equipment  and  a  tire  cord  factory. 
Licenses  were  Issued  permitting  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Government  to  purchase  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  petroleiun  products,  and  a 
hydrogen  plant.  Airborne  radar  equipment 
and  automotive  replacement  parts  were  ap- 
proved for  Red  Rumania;  for  the  Bulgarian 
regime  pumps  and  compressors,  for  Poland 
more  radio  communication  parts  and  various 
generators,  for  Hungary,  electronic  naviga- 
tional aids  and  railway  equipment,  for  Yugo- 
slavia, aircraft  parts  and  petroleum  products, 
for  East  Germany,  boring  and  drilling 
machines. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  omi 
trade  with  communist  countries  constitutes 
no  trade  with  the  people  of  those  coimtrles, 
but  merely  with  communist  governments. 
An  Anaerlcan  merchant  who  sells  navigation 
equipment  to  Russia  must  negotiate  and 
deal  exclusively  with  Kremlin  agents.  And 
for  the  Kremlin  all  goods  are  "strategic"  for 
Its  military,  psychological,  or  economic  war 
on  the  West. 

And  yet,  In  his  1966  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress,  re-affirmed  by  his  1967 
message  theme  of  "bridges  to  the  East",  the 
President  urged  an  expansion  of  trade  "be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,"  In  September,  1966. 
the  State  Department  even  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Private  Boycotts  verstu 
the  National  Interest,  In  which  It  openly 
denounced  those  Americans  who  criticize  our 
trade  with  communist  governments. 

Does  not  the  President  understand  the 
characteristics  of  a  totalitarian  regime  that 
poUticallzes  every  transaction?  Everything 
Is  made  a  political  transaction  that  concerns 
the  destruction  of  the  free  world.  Is  our 
President  blind  to  the  fact  that  trade  with 
communist  officials  first  of  all  is  political 
and  not  business  as  usual?  Shall  we  ascribe 
the  President's  attitude  to  moral  cowardice, 
.an  amoral  attitude  toward  the  peoples  en- 
trapped by  commvinlsm.  or  something  else? 

This  recognition  also  Indicts  gravely  those 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
m  the  bureaus  of  the  Kremlin  seek  profitable 
orders  and  favors  from  the  conamunlst  ty- 
rants. In  fact,  some  businessmen  who  are 
either  exceptionally  unintelligent  or  ex- 
traordinarily unscrupulous  are  now  proffer- 
ing their  merchandise  and  service  to  the 
Kremlin  masters,  who  at  this  very  moment 
are  aiding  and  supporting  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  waiting  rooms  of  the  Krem- 
lin, American  businessmen  dream  of  personal 
gains  and  profits  while  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can boys  In  Vietnam  are  slain  by  communist 
bullets  m.ade  in  the  U.SS.R.— a  shameful 
spectacle  that  Is  Indicative  of  oiu-  Incredible 
confusion  and  moral  decay! 

American  busines.=men  are  lending  their 
managerial  ability  and  capital  resources  to 
the  communist  masters  who  are  boasting  of 
heir  economic  achievements.  Their  boast- 
ful slogan  is  that  "in  1970  we  shall  surpass 
the  U.S."  This  Is  conceivable  only  If  we 
accomplish  it  for  them.  If  we  build  their 
factories,  supply  them  with  our  resources  and 
technical  know-how  and  If,  at  the  same  time 
we  cause  our  apparatus  or  production  to  de- 
teriorate through  confiscatory  taxation  and 
inflation,  through  bureaucratic  controls  and 
expropriations— then,  and  only  then,  may 
this  most  unscrupulous  regime  surpass  our 
own.  Dr  Werner  Keller,  author  of  that 
great  book.  The  Bible  as  History,  concluded 
his  recent  book  East  Minus  West  ~  Zero. 
outlining  Russia's  debt  to  the  west,  with 
these  words: 

"All  that  the  West  stands  for,  all  that  It 
has  achieved  and  Is  still  achieving  culturally, 
technically,  and  scientifically,  has  been  done 
without  a  single  important  contribution  from 
the  Russians.  If  the  Russians  had  never  ex- 
isted at  all  It  would  have  m.ade  not  an  iota 
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of  difference  to  what  the  West  has  to  offer 
all  humanity, 

"The  present  position  of  Russia,  had  she 
not  been  taught,  helped  and  supported  by 
jtie  West,  would  be  unthinkable.  Even  at 
this  moment  Russia  can  only  keep  up  by  the 
continuous  theft  and  exploitation  of  every 
new  development  In  the  free  world." 

It  Is  tragic  Indeed  that  our  trade  with  com- 
munist governments  is  planned  and  promoted 
by  our  own  officials  who  have  made  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  official  policy  of  the 
American  Government.  Wherever  private 
businessmen  still  hesitate  to  proffer  their  aid 
and  support,  the  U.S.  Government  Itself  backs 
up  the  Kremlin  with  special  deals,  credit 
guarantees  and  outright  subsidies. 

The  1963  wheat  deal  was  an  example  in 
case.  The  Federal  Government  not  only 
paved  the  way  for  the  transaction  but  also 
guaranteed  the  Soviet  credit  and  subsidized 
the  communists  to  the  tune  of  $42,000,000. 
In  addition,  concessions  were  made  on  freight 
rates.  When  private  bankers  refused  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  grain  exporters,  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  Is 
a  government  agency,  guarantee  the  trans- 
action. 

The  deal  was  also  indicative  of  the  Admin- 
istration's concept  of  economic  welfare, 
which  is  a  primary  objective  of  the  Great 
Society.  With  tax  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buys  vast  supplies  of  grain  and  other 
foodstuffs  and  thus  raises  the  price  of  these 
commodities.  The  taxes  reduce  the  peoples 
disposable  Income  which  Is  then  further  re- 
duced through  higher  food  prices.  And  fin- 
ally, more  tax  money  Is  used  to  finance  and 
subsidize  the  sale  of  government  stocks  to 
the  Kremlin,  which  In  turn  is  either  reaping 
huge  profits  on  Its  resales  to  the  Russian 
people  or  scoring  political  victories  through 
aid  to  Its  communist  allies.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  supposed  to  believe  that  these 
Great  Society  policies  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  generate  political  benefits 
in  foreign  affairs! 

In  many  cases  our  economic  aid  to  the 
enemy  Is  channeled  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  We  pay  at  least  32 '"r  of 
all  U.N.  operations  which  cost  more  than 
$500  million  In  1966.  Many  special  programs 
are  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  member  governments  among  whom  our 
government  is  usually  the  most  generous. 
We  contributed  at  least  40'"c  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Economic  Development  which  "provide  sys- 
tematic assistance  In  fields  essential  to  tech- 
nical economic,  and  social  development  of 
less-developed  countries."  As  all  com- 
munist countries  can  be  classified  as  "less- 
developed."  a  great  deal  of  U.N.  assistance  is 
channeled  towards  communist  governments. 
Through  the  Special  Fund,  for  Instance,  we 
covered  40^;  of  the  costs  of  an  agricultural 
experimental  station  In  Communist  Cuba. 
And  through  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  we  subsidize  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana,  which  every  year  is  graduat- 
ing thousands  of  young  communists. 

Our  intellectual  confusion  and  moral 
lethargy  also  shapes  our  attitude  and  policy 
towards  the  communist  satellites.  Poland, 
for  Instance,  has  received  no  less  than  9548 
mUUon  In  U.S.  aid,  while  Yugoslavia  gar- 
nered some  $2.4  billion. 

The  rationale  of  this  aid  springs  from  our 
hope  to  divide  the  communist  camp  and.  In 
particular,  achieve  satellite  Independence 
from  Moscow.  But  all  available  evidence  In- 
dicates that  our  aid  merely  serves  to  con- 
solidate and  fortify  the  position  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  Its  foreign  henchmen.  Communist 
Tito  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  will  stand 
firmly  with  Moscow  In  any  rift  with  the 
United  States.  According  to  him,  our  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam  are  "aggressive 
acts  by  reactionary  forces,"  are  "shameful" 
and  "dangerous  to  world  peace."     This  at- 


titude Is  hardly  suited  to  create  confidence  in 
our  aid  to  communists.  After  all,  commu- 
nism is  a  barbaric  system  wherever  It  raises 
its  ugly  head,  in  Moscow  and  Peking,  Warsaw 
and  Belgrade,  Prague  and  Havana,  Aiding 
an  supporting  the  communists  is  offensive 
and  suicidal  not  only  in  Moscow,  but  any- 
where in  the  world. 

And  it  Is  Inexcusable  no  matter  who  does 
It,  Of  course,  we  would  hope  that  our  own 
government,  whose  example  is  so  Important 
in  world  affairs,  would  point  the  way  out  of 
this  confusion  and  blindness.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society 
Administrations  not  only  shattered  this 
hope,  but  also,  to  our  greatest  dismay,  often 
led  the  way  into  darkness.  But  this  confu- 
sion of  ours  does  not  In  the  least  clear  from 
fault  or  blame,  other  free  world  governments 
who  are  guilty  of  the  same  failure. 

It  is  a  new  and  strange  chapter  of  history 
that  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  receive 
aid  and  support  from  our  allies.  A  British 
Government  agency,  for  instance,  has  agreed 
to  supply  credit  guarantees  for  the  sale  of  a 
$28  million  fertilizer  factory  to  the  Castro 
government.  Two  years  ago  Socialist  Britain 
sold  950  buses  on  "credit  to  Castro.  While 
the  U.S.  government,  unfortunately,  gives 
all-out  support  to  the  British  effort  to  bring 
down  the  white-minority  government  of 
Rhodesia,  the  British  Labor  Government 
supports  Castro'8  Cuba  with  both  credit  and 
trade 

Red  China's  biggest  trade  partner  is  Ja- 
pan. British  Hong  Kong  is  the  biggest 
source  of  hard  currency  for  Red  China,  and 
Canada  sells  her  vast  quantities  of  grain. 
Western  Europe  supplies  chemical  fertilizer. 
She  gets  steel  from  West  Germany,  France, 
Belgium  and  Japan;  airplanes  from  Britain; 
ships  from  France  and  Netherlands;  Diesel 
locomotives  from  France. 

Even  the  North  Vietnam  Government  does 
brisk  business  with  allies  of  the  U.S.  Japan 
buys  anthracite  and  sells  Industrial  goods 
which  are  carried  to  North  Vietnam  on  com- 
munist-flag freighters. 

A  dozen  ships  flying  the  flags  of  Brltlan, 
Cyrpus  and  Malta  deliver  European  goods  to 
Haiphong,  and  ships  from  Hong  Kong  prob- 
ably deliver  American  goods. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  aid  to 
our  enemies  is  overshadowed  by  far  by  Its 
moral  meaning.  Our  actions  and  policies 
towards  communism  reflect  the  extent  of 
subversion  within  our  own  government,  our 
incredible  confusion,  Indecision,  and  even 
cowardice.  We  tremendously  oven-ate  the 
productivity  of  Conununlsm  and  lack  faith 
in  the  values  we  defend.  We  are  weak  In- 
tellectually and  morally.  In  our  confusion 
we  are  betraying  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
heritage  of  the  West. 

In  his  recent  State  or  the  Union  address 
the  President  said: 

"I  ask  and  urge  the  Congress  to  help  our 
foreign  and  commercial  trade  policies  by 
passing  an  East-West  Trade  Bill  and  ap- 
proving our  consular  convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Commenting  on  this  The  Review  of  the 
News  said : 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  bloc,  for  it  Is  the  Soviet 
bloc  which  contributes  the  vast  amount  of 
military  equipment  which  makes  It  possible 
for  the  primitive  economy  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  wage  this  war  against  us.  No 
amount  of  semantic  trickery  on  the  part  of 
the  President  can  change  this  fact  of  reality. 
That  Is  why  the  war  Is  costing  us  billions, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  It.  There  are 
others  who  know  it  also,  policy  makers  like 
McNamara,  Rusk,  Rostow,  and  the  rest  of 
the  clique."  (Review  of  the  News,  Vol.  3, 
No.  4,  p.  21.) 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  our  follies — 
our  essentlalv  treasonable  policies.  On 
June    1,    1964,'  the    present   Administration 


and  the  Kremlin  signed  the  Consular  Con- 
vention which  provides  for  the  reciprocal  es- 
Ublishment  of  consulates  in  all  major  cities 
of  the  U.S,  and  U,S.S,R,  At  present,  Soviet 
diplomatic  personnel  are  stationed  only  at 
their  Washington  embassy  and  with  the  U.N. 
in  New  York.  In  fact,  there  are  no  Soviet 
consulates  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. If  the  U,S.  Government  now  sets 
the  precedent  by  opening  our  country  to 
additional  Kremlin  agents,  how  can  our 
Latin -American  neighbors  resist  similar  So- 
viet demands? 

A  consul  is  a  public  officer  who  Is  author- 
ized to  protect  the  interests  and  to  foster 
the  commercial  affairs  of  Its  subjects  in  a 
foreign  country.  As  consuls  have  no  repre- 
sentative character  like  ambassadors  they 
cannot  claim  general  immunity  and  extra- 
territoriality attached  to  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. But  under  the  terms  of  the  John- 
son-Kremlin convention,  consular  officers  and 
employees  would  be  completely  immtine  from 
prosecution,  even  In  the  case  of  felonies. 

How  blind !  We  grant  consular  rights  to  the 
Kremlin  communists,  oppressors  of  their 
own  nation.  The  communist  agents  then  are 
"to  foster  the  commercial  affairs  of  their 
subjects,"  who  are  forbidden  to  trade  abroad 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  The  communist 
agents  are  "to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
Citizens."  who  are  prisoners.  There  are  no 
emigrants  from  Soviet  Russia,  only  refugees. 
When  they  manage  to  escape,  risking  death  at 
the  order,  they  are  often  haunted,  black- 
mailed or  even  murdered  by  communist 
agents  abroad.  And  finally,  we  offer  diplo- 
matic immunity  to  such  agents! 

How  bent  we  are  on  our  own  destruction! 
We  now  promote  "cultural  exchange"  which 
in  the  service  of  mutual  understanding  and 
peace  is  to  provide  contact  between  the  com- 
munist nations  and  us.  We  exchange 
athletes,  scientists,  singers,  pianists,  and 
other  artists,  supposedly,  in  order  to  mend 
the  break  in  communications  and  thus  end 
amicably  the  Cold  War. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  Russian  people 
are  very  much  like  the  American  people. 
But  we  are  not  confronted  by  the  Russian 
people  who  themselves  are  extremely  regi- 
mented and  whose  lives  are  totally  dominated 
by  the  communist  regime.  We  are  confronted 
by  a  communist  conspiracy  that  does  not 
"exchange"  in  good  faith,  but  uses  every 
transaction  for  its  sinister  ends.  American 
totirlsts  who  visit  Russia  are  shown  exactly 
what  the  communist  agents  want  them  to  see. 
But  Soviet  nationals  who  visit  the  United 
States  are  either  communist  functionaries  or 
Individuals  under  their  vigilant  control  with 
family  hostages  left  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  communists  make  every  professor,  every 
dancer,  pianist,  and  athlete  their  political 
agents.  Every  sporting  match,  artistic  per- 
formance, and  speech  is  made  a  political 
action.  We  are  confronted  by  a  monolithic 
totalitarianism  that  differs  radically  from 
our  own  system  of  Individuality,  the  many- 
sided,  libertarian,  pluralistic  nature  of  the 
West. 

Again  and  again  we  are  inclined  to  accept 
communist  promises  and  declarations  at 
Western  face  value.  We  ignore  Communist 
standards  of  morality  that,  according  to 
Lenin,  make  deceit  a  duty  and  virtue.  This 
is  whv  disarmament  agreements,  treaties,  and 
negotiations  with  the  communists  are  surely 
suicidal. 

And  yet,  we  are  eager  to  make  such  agree- 
ments, "and  have,  In  fact,  taken  a  number 
of  steps  towards  disarmament.  In  1963  the 
Kennedy  Administration  entered  the  Mos- 
cow Treaty  which  was  to  stop  testing  nu- 
clear explosives  above  ground  and  under 
water.  The  test  ban  was  signed  by  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  August  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  September.  France  and  Commu- 
nist China  which  also  have  nuclear  devices 
refused    to   sign   the   agreement. 
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The  treaty  was  hailed  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  the  first  Joint  East-West  move  toward 
disarmament  of  any  kind  since  World  War 
II.  It  was  signed  five  years  after  the  nego- 
tiations had  begun  and  two  years  after  the 
Soviets  had  broken  a  voluntary  accord 
against  testing.  The  new  agreement  Is  so 
loose  that  It  requires  no  International  In- 
spection and  permits  any  of  the  three  nations 
to  repudiate  It  in  time  of  danger.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  clandestine  tests  but  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  participating 
parties.  And  yet,  we  are  dealing  with  mur- 
derers who  have  neither  honor  nor  Integ- 
rity. The  record  Is  clear.  How  could  we. 
leaders  of  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world — 
a  Christian  nation — make  this  deal  with  the 
devil,  through  hts  emissaries.  Godless  atheis- 
tic leaders  devoid  of  principle' 

To  rely  on  truth.  Integrity,  and  honor  In 
communism  entails  unbearable  risks  of  our 
security  and  survival.  The  treaty  prevents 
our  full  development  of  any  new  weapons 
requiring  the  use  of  nuclear  warheads.  It 
prevents  us  from  testing  our  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  on  which  our  strategic 
defenses  greatly  depend.  It  prevents  us 
from  developing  an  effective  antl-mlssUe  de- 
fense system  on  which  our  survival  may  de- 
pend. And  finally.  It  prevents  us  from 
developing  tactical  atomic  weapons  that 
would  give  us  invincibility  on  the  battle- 
field. In  short,  the  Moscow  Treaty  neutral- 
ized our  major  military  advantage  over  the 
communists  and  would  subject  us  to  Soviet 
conventional  forces  and  their  proficiency  In 
subversion,  guerrilla  warfare  and  Internal 
revolution.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  good 
example. 

"Acceptance  of  any  precipitate  program  of 
disarmament"  a  report  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  warns  us,  "would 
constitute  for  the  West  a  strategic  defeat  of 
enormous  magnitude,  leaving  an  Irresolute 
Western  world  only  the  recourse  of  seeking 
accommodation  with  an  aggressive  move- 
ment which  Is  dedicated  to  achieving  mas- 
tery of  the  globe." 

But  our  weakness  is  not  primarily  strategic 
and  military.  It  Is  Intellectual  and  moral.  In 
a  world  of  enormous  tensions  and  conflicts 
have  we  lost  our  sense  of  direction  and  the 
will  to  survive? 

We  must  ever  remember  that  we  are  at 
war  with  a  clevpr.  ruthless,  unprincipled  en- 
emy. And  we  are  losing  the  war.  Yes.  and 
we  will  continue  to  lose  unless  we  the  Amer- 
ican people  become  alerted  and  Informed. 
Unless  we  stand  up  to  the  enemy  of  all  we 
hold  dear. 

Why  do  we  bow  and  yield  to  their  un- 
reasonable and  dangerous  demands?  When 
will  we  act  like  men  of  courage  and  faith? 
The  language  of  courage  '.s  the  only  language 
they  respect.  Let's  be  sure  we're  rip;ht  and 
stand  firm.  It  we  do  so  they  wlU  back  down 
every  time. 

Some  timid  .souls  speak  fearfully  of  war 
The  communist  economy  would  not  support 
a  major  war.  They  can't  even  feed  their  own 
people. 

It  is  time  for  the  citU'.ens  of  this  nation  to 
vigorously  question  and  oppose  programs  and 
policies  which  threaten  our  very  existence 

The  record  Is  obvious  that  since  World 
War  II,  we  have  dealt  with,  appeased,  begged, 
pleaded,  bought  off  and  otherwise  conducted 
business  with  Communi.sts  only  to  see  the 
threat  grow  greater  and  more  menacing  than 
ever. 

Why  does  our  President  condemn  in  word 
communist  aggression  and  then  seek  to  bol- 
ster their  economies  through  aid  and  trad° 
"when  the  Moscow  government  is  supplying 
MIG's  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys?"  (David  Lawrence) 

Why  fight  the  communists  in  Vietnam  and 
help  them  everywhere  else?  Why  does  the 
Administration  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
Increase  trade  with  the  enemy? 

Why  does  the  Administration  send  wheat 


to  feed  those  who  are  making  the  guns  and 
bullets  to  kil!  our  American  boys  In  Viet- 
nam? 

"Why,"  a.s  a  prominent  agricultural  pub- 
lisher has  asked,  "is  the  main  plank  of  our 
foreign  policy  predicated  on  friendship  with 
Russia?  Only  one  word  can  adequately  an- 
swer that  qupstion.  The  word  Is  treason. 
We — our'  State  Department — made  Rut^sla. 
Ever  since  Roosevelt,  we  have  exported  fac- 
tories, food,  equipment,  and  American  know- 
how  to  Russia  and  her  satellites.  Russia  Is 
the  e:iemy.  Treason  Is  'giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.' 

"In  1967  let  us  resolve  to  win  In  Vietnam 
and  In  Cuba  and  China.  In  1967  and  e.-ery 
year  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  making  the 
criminal  Communist  conspiracy  fall  evary- 
where;  and  to  freeing  the  enslaved  of  the 
world."    ( Tom  Anderson ) 

This  contest  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is 
as  old  as  man  and  as  young  as  hope.  The 
issue  is  o'.er  the  God-given  eternal  principle 
of  freedom — free  agency,  the  right  of  choice. 
In  this  struggle  it  Is  not  enough  to  be  rlght- 
we  must  put  strength  and  action  back  of 
that  which  is  right. 

In  the  conflict  with  socialistic  communism 
we  must  have  courage  and  wisdom.  We 
must  also  have  friends.  Russia  has  hos- 
tages— we  have  friends — millions  of  them  In 
temfjorary  slavery  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  millions  more  to  be  mobilized  through- 
out the  free  world.  We  must  take  greater 
risks  for  freedom.  We  must  dramatize 
"American  might  and  Soviet  myth." 

For  two  decades  "our  government  has  been 
paying  the  Soviet  blackmailers  with  one 
concession  after  another."  How  long  will 
we  continue  this  dangerous  and  diabolical 
surrender  of  our  legitimate  rights? 

When  will  we  proclaim  the  truth — as  we 
did  in  1776 — that  we  may  be  free?  When 
win  we  stand  up  to  the  greatest  evil  In  this 
world — the  greatest  enemy  of  our  Qod-glven 
freedom?     The  hour  Is  late. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  every  made  by 
an  American  President  occurred  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Godless  Soviet  Con- 
spiracy— after  each  of  four  American  Presi- 
dents In  succession  had  refused  to  do  so. 

Without  this  tragic  action  In  1933,  by  an 
American  President,  apparently  Insensitive 
to  the  dangers  of  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nism. Soviet  Communism  would  have  col- 
lapsed in  ruins.  Why  do  we  continue  to 
keep  this  evil,  freedom-destroying  system 
alive  by  such  indefensible  action? 

Statesman-patriot,  Dean  Clarence  E.  Man- 
Ion,  who  had  a  son  in  Vietnam,  put  It  this 
way: 

"The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  legitimate  Communist  government  any- 
where on  earth.  The  truth  Is  that  what  our 
State  Department  calls  the  'closed  societies" 
of  Communism  are  Ironrlnged  Jails  from 
which  the  Inmates  may  attempt  to  escape 
only  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  Uuth  Is 
that  conditions  In  these  Communist  Jails  are 
so  horrible  that  hundreds  of  people  risk  and 
often  lose  their  lives  In  attempts  to  escape 
from  them.  The  truth  is  that  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  helpless  people  who  are  held 
in  this  monstrous  Red  captivity  are  scandal- 
ized by  the  calloused  Indifference  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  their  cruel  fate  as  expressed  In 
a  foreign  policy  which  Is  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  'help  stabilize  tottering  CommunWt 
regimes,  as  in  East  Germany'. 

"The  truth  is  that  without  our  positive 
and  active  help,  all  of  these  'tottering  Com- 
munist regimes'  would  fall  of  their  own 
weight  within  six  months  after  our  help  was 
withdrawn. 

"The  truth  is  that  If  we  withdrew  our  offi- 
cial prohibition  against  an  invasion  of  the 
Red  Chinese  mainland  by  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Army  on  Formosa,  that  Invasion 
would  take  place  Immediately,  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  enslaved  Chinese  on  the  main- 


land would  Join  the  attack  against  their  Red 
Chinese  Jailers. 

"This  would  solve  our  problem  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  where  the  Red  forces  are 
being  supplied  and  supervised  by  the  Red 
Chinese  government.  The  collapse  of  com- 
munism In  China  would  start  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  antl-Communlst  revolution  which 
would  sweep  across  Europe  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  West  Germany. 

"The  consequences  of  an  official  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth  about  Communists  and 
Communist  governments  by  the  govenunent 
of  the  United  States  would  open  the  door  to 
the  destruction  of  Communism  by  its  own 
oppressed  victims  without  international  war 
and  without  the  use  of  American  military 
forces. 

"Tlie  truth  that  made  us  free  will  restore 
our  freedom  now  and  hft  the  hearts  and 
the  hopes  of  millions  whom  our  present 
policy  of  retreat  and  surrender  has  doomed 
to  perpetual  slavery. 

"This  will  not  be  a  signal  for  International 
nuclear  war  but  for  successful  antl-Com- 
munlst revolution  which  will  melt  down  the 
Iron  Curtain  from  the  Inside.  Ttiis  Is  the 
high  road  of  moral  principle  that  leads  to 
peace  with  freedom  for  America  and  for  man- 
kind." I  The  Conservative  American:  pp. 
200.  201,  202.) 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  put  It  coura- 
geously and  simply  when  he  said: 

"We  should  declare  the  world  Communist 
movement  an  outlaw  in  the  community  of 
civilized  nation:.  Accordingly,  we  should 
withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  from  all 
Communist  governments,  including  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  serving  notice  on 
the  world  that  we  regard  such  governments 
as  neither  legitimate  nor  permanent."  (The 
Conscience  of  a  Conservative:  p.  120.) 

The  aggression  of  atheistic  communist 
countries  supported  by  the  treasonous  poli- 
cies of  our  own  government  and  some  mis- 
guided American  businessmen,  led  to  the 
killing  of  over  five  thousand  American 
soldiers  last  year. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  so-called  "building 
bridges  of  friendship"  by  increasing  trade 
with  the  Communists  who  are  supplying 
Asian  hordes  with  the  material  to  kill  our 
bovs  In  Vietnam. 

■The  lead  editorial  of  The  Boston  Herald, 
January  21.  1967.  began  as  follows:  "Last 
week  In  Vietnam,  144  Americans  were  kiUei. 
1,004  were  wounded  and  6  were  reported 
missing." 

My  fellow  citizens — normally.  I  am  slow  to 
anger  It  is  my  nature  to  seek  to  find  the 
good  in  what  every  man  does  and  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  I 
strive  to  follow  the  admonition  to  be  for- 
giving. But  it  h;is  become  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  me  the  last  while  to  restrain  my 
wrath  at  what  I  consider  to  be  not  only  a 
lack  of  support,  but  an  actual  betrayal  of  our 
valiant  fighting  men  and  our  allies.  A  be- 
trayal of  the  suffering,  loneliness  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  mothers,  wives  and  children  of 
our  fighting  men. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  fellow  Americans, 
I  refer  to  what  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  and 
determined  effort  to  provide  our  enemies 
with  the  means  to  kill  our  own  sons. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  Just  anger  that  I  feel  at 
this  betrayal  of  our  fighting  men,  their  fam- 
ilies and  this  nation,  by  trading  with  the 
enemy.  Deep  within  my  soul,  is  a  feeling  of 
sickness  and  revulsion  at  the  seeming  injus- 
tice of  It  all.  Of  bitter  disappointment  In 
the  attitude  of  a  few  of  my  fellow  Americans. 
This  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. If  It  does  continue,  if  we  as  a  nation 
do  not  assert  our  rights  as  citizens  to  insist 
that  It  stop.  I  fear  that  dishonor  may  become 
our  national  heritage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"A  departure  from  principle  In  one  Instance 
becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second;  that  sec- 
ond for  a  third;  and  so  on,  till  the  bulk  ol 
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the  society  Is  reduced  to  mere  automatons 
d  misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left  but 
(or  sin  and  suffering."     (Thomas  Jefferson, 

Works  7: 14) 

A    It  is.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  not 

lifted— rather  I  am  angered  and  hurt. 
Hurt  that  my  nation,  with  a  spiritual  foun- 
dation which  I  love  so  dearly  could  act  with 
such  great  dishonor  in  respect  to  Its  own 
aehtingmen. 

A  challenge  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 

I  challenge  our  youth  to  adopt  as  a  part  of 
their  innermost  feelings  and  desires  the  cry: 

•Keep  faith  with  our  fighting  men !  No  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  eremy  !" 

I  challenge,  with  reverence,  the  mothers 
and  wives  of  our  servicemen — not  to  distract 
and  concern  their  heroes  by  complaining  to 
them— but  to  make  their  Congressmen.  Sen- 
ators and  all  government  officials  aware  of  our 
united  concern.  Let  our  plea,  and  our 
Drivers  be: 

"keep  faith  with  our  sons.  Don't  provide 
our  enemv  any  means  to  destroy  our  boys. 
Stop  all  "trade  with  the  enemy.  Let  our 
valiant  men  return  to  us  In  honor  having 
won     an     honorable     victorious     fight     for 

freedom"  ^  v.     v.      j       » 

I  challenge  the  fathers  and  husbands  of 
this  Nation.  Gentlemen,  who  Is  to  restore 
honor  honestv.  virtue.  Integrity,  and  loyalty 
to  our  wav  of  life?  We.  as  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, are  the  real  leaders  of  our  clvlllza- 
tlon-of  our  nation.  We  are  responsible  If 
the  blight  on  Its  glory  Is  not  rem.oved. 
Gentlemen,  let  our  cry  be; 

"I  shall  become  and  remain  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. I  shall  lead  my  family,  my  friends,  my 
communitv  and  my  nation  also  in  the  way  of 
prtnclple  and  not  of  expediency.  I  will  de- 
fend my  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  my 
fellow  men.  I  will  raise  my  head  high  and 
look  every  man  In  the  eye  unashamed  of  my 
defense  of  that  which  is  good.  I  shall  be  able 
to  look  every  man  returning  from  Vietnam 
squarely  in  the  eye.  knowing  that  I  did  not 
betray  his  faith." 

I  challenge  us  all  to  advocate,  desire,  teach 
and  five  God  fearing  lives  of  righteousness. 
Uves  of  courage.  Truly  patriotic  American 
lives. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  honor — no  other 
way  to  save  our  great  nation  and  the  God- 
given  freedom  we  cherish. 

That  we  may  heed  the  sacred  call — before  It 
Is  too  late — is  my  humble  prayer. 


the   resolution    of    ratification    insert    a 
comma  and  the  following: 

Subject  to  the  reservation  that  no  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Convention  shall  not 
enter  into  force,  until  the  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
nnds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ceased  all  military  support 
and  assistance  of  any  kind,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  North  Vietnam. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  individual  Sena- 
tors to  go  on  record  in  a  request — a  peti- 
tion, if  you  please— to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  stop  providing  the  very  essentials  that 
make  this  war  of  Communist  aggression 

possible, 

I  hope  the  reservation  will  be  adopted. 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  do  much  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  world 
upon  the  aggressor  in  this  war.  Should 
Moscow  decide  that  the  treaty  was  worth 
while  with  this  reservation  and  would 
comply,  it  would  mean  that  it  would 
cease  all  military  support  and  assistance 
of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  killing  of  American  boys.  It 
would  mean  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  send  this  reservation  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reservation  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NELSON'S   FIGHT    FOR    TEACHER 
CORPS 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

EXECUTIVE  RESERVATION  3 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ale  has  been  considering  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  U.S.S.R,  I  believe  that 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  aii  Americans 
Is  the  question  of  how  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  bring 
the  Vietnamese  war  to  a  successful  and 
speedy  conclusion. 

It  must  be  safe  to  say  that  North  Viet- 
nam could  not  carry  on  without  the  aid 
of  the  Communists  in  Russia.  Therefore, 
I  believe  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace  by  taking 
advantage  of  what  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists want.  They  want  the  U,S.  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention.  It 
will  raise  their  stature  around  the  world 
If  we  say  we  have  confidence  in  their 
intentions  and  integrity.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  why  not  take  advantage  of 
that  situation  and  lessen  the  length  of 
the  war? 

I  have  prepared  a  reservation  to  the 
Consular  Convention.  It  is  brief.  I  shall 
read  it.    Before  the  period  at  the  end  of 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
somehow,  the  Teacher  Corps,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  and  brightest  ideas  we 
have  had  in  Government,  is  in  trouble. 
The  Teacher  Corps  is  designed  to  bring 
gifted  teachers  into  American  communi- 
ties where  children  need  special  attention 
and  encouragement. 

It  has  been  given  a  small  start,  and  it 
has  succeeded  exceedingly  well.  In  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  principals 
of  the  schools  where  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  come  in  to  give  a  helping  hand  have 
been  enthusiastic  about  it. 

All  of  us  know  the  old  truism  about 
education  as  the  best  investment  a  family 
or  a  nation  can  make. 

And  vet  the  Teacher  Corps  has  run  into 
lough  opposition  and  its  future  is  cloudy. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son has  been  a  driving,  leading  inspira- 
tion for  the  Teacher  Corps.  He  deserves 
great  credit  for  keeping  it  alive  and  fight- 
ing for  its  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  by 
Mary  McGrory,  entitled  "The  Embattled 
Teacher  Corps"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  Miss  McGroi-y  sets  forth 
very  appealingly  the  case  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  embattled  Teacher  Corps 
( By  Mary  McGrory ) 
The  Teacher  Corps,  a  modest  proposal  to 
combat  Ignorance  In  the  slums,  has  engen- 
dered a  hostility  on  Capitol  HIU  that  baffles 
and  discourages  Its  friends. 

The  Teacher  Corps  trains  volunteers  who 
ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  teach  In  poor  schools 


where  manv  teachers  fear  to  tread  Since 
assignments  to  "blackboard  Jungles  ■  are  not 
exactly  fought  over.  It  is  Incomprehensible  to 
many  observers,  including  President  Johnson, 
thatanybody  would  want  to  stand  tn  the  way 
of  the  volunteers. 

But  Republicans  have  made  opposition  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  a  party  issue  and  con- 
servative Democrats,  while  less  vocal,  have 
fought  it  everv  step  of  the  way.  The  Corps 
squeaked  through  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  bv  one  vote  last  year,  and  was 
initially  rejected  by  the  House.  Its  "Perils  of 
Pauline"  existence  seems  likely  to  continue 
m  this  session. 

Some  1.200  volunteers  are  now  actually  at 
work.  Sen.  Gavlord  Nelson.  D-Wls..  one  of 
the  Corps'  few  friends  on  Capitol  HUl.  re- 
ports that  he  has  not  had  a  single  complaint 
from  any  principal  who  has  Interns  In  his 

school. 

The  volunteers  are  trained  under  the  Omce 
of  Education  in  summer  courses  where  they 
learn  about  subcultures  and  the  special  prob- 
lems of  poor  children.  They  visit  the  grim 
neighborhoods     where     they     will     hve    and 

teach.  _ 

The  President  has  Just  told  Congress  he 
w  ;nts  to  expand  the  number  of  volunt-eers  to 
5  500  bv  September  1968.  He  wants  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $12.5  million  in  fiscal 
1967.  ^     ^ 

His  espousal  of  the  scheme,  which  was 
origmailv  proposed  by  Nelson  and  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  b-Mass.,  Is  one  of  the 
factors  that  have  made  the  Corps  vulnerable. 
It  is  an  easy  way  to  buck  the  President. 

While  it  seems  to  its  admirers  a  simple  and 
direct  approach  to  the  sea  of  troubles  In  poor 
schools  in  both  country  and  town,  the  Corps 
IS  regarded  bv  its  enemies  as  a  nefarious 
scheme  for  bringing  Uncle  Sam  into  the 
elementary  and  secondary  classrooms  of  the 

land. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  meet  this 
objection  bv  dropping  the  word  "National" 
from  the  designation  of  "Teacher  Corps."  It 
has  given  local  Jurisdictions  the  right  to  hire 
staff  and  volunteers  at  will.  It  has  adjusted 
salary  scales  so  that  no  volunteer  will  re- 
ceive' more  money  than  a  beginning  teacher 
In  the  same  school. 

Nelson  started  with  the  idea  of  Interns 
based  on  his  observation  of  the  work  of  Peace 
Corps  returnees  m  the  Cardozo  area  of  Wash- 
ington. Kennedy  was  Inspired  by  the  1963 
experiment  In  Prince  Edward  County.  Va., 
where  schools  were  closed  to  avoid  integra- 
tion One  hundred  experienced  teachers 
were  imported  from  all  over  the  country,  in- 
cluding elegant  suburbs  like  Grosse  Polnte 
and  Westchester.  Their  efforts  were  a  huge 
success. 

The  two  senators  combined  their  idea  la 
a  bill,  which  was  promptly  attacked.  Rep. 
Edith  Green.  D-Ore..  objected  to  the  "pirat- 
ing" of  experienced  teachers  from  other  areas. 
And  she  foresaw  morale  problems  among  per- 
manent slum  teachers  "just  as  idealistic  and 
dedicated  '  who  have  paid  for  their  masters' 
degrees  out  of  their  own  funds,  while  Corps 
volunteers  working  for  their  masters'  were 
financed  out  of  federal  funds. 

The  National  Education  Association  pro- 
posed that  Teacher  Corps  funds  and  volun- 
teers be  under  the  control  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Mrs  Johnson  Is  going  to  do  her  bit  for  the 
beleaguered  voung  Teacher  Corps.  On  a 
Journey  which  begins  tomorrow,  she  will  stop 
off  at  "Canada  Township,  a  little  hollow  In 
North  Carolina,  where  there  are  49  Impover- 
ished families  who  live  in  shacks  papered 
with  newspapers  and  furnished  with  old 
automobile  seats. 

There  are  eight  Teacher  Corpsmen  and  a 
master  teacher  who.  according  to  the  local 
school  principal,  have  transformed  the  Ule 
of  the  town.  They  cut  their  pupils'  hair, 
drive  them  to  school  In  buses,  collect  clothes 
and  shoes  for  them  In  nearby  Asheville.    They 
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are  teaching  them  remedial  reading  In  a  novel 
fashion.  The  children  tell  stories  Into  a  tape 
recorder  and  the  tapes  are  transcribed  Into 
little  booklets  which  the  children  then  learn 
to  read. 

"For  some  people,"  said  a  friend  of  the 
Corps,  "going  Into  an  area  like  that  Is  like 
going  to  Nigeria.  They  have  the  Peace  Corps 
spirit,  and  the  Teacher  Corps  gives  them  a 
ch.ince  to  play  the  national  game  of  helping 
people." 

The  hope  is  that  Congress  will  allow  many 
more  players. 


LB.J.:   MAN  OF  BOLDNESS  AND 
COURAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Presidency  from  time  to  time 
becomes  a  tarset  for  brickbats.  And 
it  is  no  secret  that  this  is  one  of  those 
times. 

And  yet  it  is  most  ironic  that  there  are 
few.  if  any.  Presidents  in  history  who 
have  accomplished  as  much  for  the  Na- 
tion as  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Carl  Rowan  has  recently  written  elo- 
quently of  this.    He  writes  in  part: 

The  record  Is  going  to  show  that  no  Presi- 
dent ever  defied  so  many  taboos,  challenged 
so  many  prejudices,  corralled  so  many  sacred 
cows  or  sought  to  abridge  so  many  special 
privileges  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rowan  also  points  out  how  rela- 
tively smoothly  President  Johnson  has 
accomplished  this  when  he  writes: 

But  it  may  be  reckoned  a."?  one  of  the  preat 
political  feats  of  all  time  that  he  moved 
so  boldly  against  ciistom  and  vested  In- 
terest in  areas  of  business,  race,  public  wel- 
fare and  social  philosophy  without  produc- 
ing an  embittered  army  of  Johnson-haters 
compyarable  to  the  Roosevelt-haters  of  the 
1930s   .   .   . 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Mr.  Rowan,  briefly  docu- 
menting this  remarkable  Johnson  record, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  as  a  Man  of  Boldness  and  Courage 
(By  Car!  T  Rowan) 

Whatever  the  historians  say  about  Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson,  they  will  not  conclude  that 
he  was  a  lazy,  or  unimaginative,  or  gutless 
President. 

Never,  even  in  those  feverish  early  days  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration, 
has  a  President  flooded  the  Congress  with  so 
many  mes.sages  and  bills  that  affected  the 
well-being  of  so  many  people 

Whatever  his  contemporaries  think  of 
Johnson's  "style"  or  "grace"  or  "personality," 
the  record  is  going  to  show  that  no  Presi- 
dent ever  defied  so  many  taboos,  challenged 
so  many  prejudices,  corralled  so  many  sacred 
cows  or  sought  to  abridge  so  many  special 
privileges. 

His  recent  proposals  to  alter  oiu-  Selective 
Service  System,  so  as  to  wipe  ovit  injustices 
that  have  been  nurtured  by  the  privileged 
for  104  years.  Is  but  the  latest  of  an  endless 
stream  of  such  proposals. 

Maybe  our  country  isn't  really  much  more 
egalitarian  than  it  was  in  1863  when  Congress 
enacted  a  conscription  program  under  which 
a  man  could  buy  his  way  out  of  the  draft 
by  paying  the  government  $300.  Maybe  a 
majority  of  our  people  still  believes  that  a 
nation  must  preserve  Its  elite  (meaning  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  to  parents  who 
value  and  can  afford  college)  and  tise  its 
"lesser"  mortals  as  cannon  fodder.     So  per- 


haps the  lottery  draft  that  the  President  has 
called  for  will  be  blocked  by  Congres.-^.  But 
the  President  has  had  the  courage  to  put  the 
challenge  before  the  nation. 

Just  as  he  had  the  courage,  in  hi?  message 
on  Children  and  Youth,  to  ask  that  states 
be  compelled  to  pay  to  dependent  children 
on  welfare  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
states  themselves  have  said  l->;  the  minimum 
needed. 

Just  as  he  had  the  fortitude  to  go  back 
to  a  stubborn,  "backlashish"  Congress  with 
far-reaching  clvU  rights  proposals  in  the 
fields  of  racial  discrimination  In  housing,  and 
In   the   selection   of   Juries. 

Just  as  he  fought  publicly,  and  appar- 
ently with  success,  for  a  consular  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  some  con- 
gressmen preferred  the  emotional  cliches 
that  give  the  Illusion  of  advanced  antl- 
Communlsm  and  a  higher  patriotism. 

Just  as  he  courted  the  enmity  of  the  food 
and  other  industries  by  pressing  for  "truth  in 
packaging."  and  "truth  In  lending"  laws 
and  other  measures  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  mvrlad  merchandising  tricks 

Just  as  he  aroused  the  Ire  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  with  his  auto  safety  propos- 
als; and  is  anUigonlzlng  a  far  wider  spec- 
trum of  Industry  by  asking  nationwide 
standards  to  combat  air  pollution;  and  has 
Irritated  the  textile  Industry  by  seeking  re- 
straints on  flammable  materials:  and  the 
natural  gas  Industry  by  attacking  the  pipe- 
lines that  move  gas  at  dangerously  high 
pressures;  and  the  medical  Industry  by  seek- 
ing Food  and  Drug  Agency  safeguards 
against  such  devices  as  X-ray  equipment 
that  gives  overdoses  of  radiation,  or  defective 
screws  that  are  used  to  hook  up  hips,  or 
artificial  eyes  that  are  Improperly  made. 

And  Mr.  Johnson  had  the  forthrlghtness 
to  tell  Americans  how  much  they  woxild  have 
to  surrender  In  money  and  old  prejudices  if 
they  want  to  reduce  crime  and  make  their 
streets  safe — even  though  the  public  might 
have  preferred  a  promise  of  a  "cheaper" 
panacea,  such  as  "tougher  police  action." 

With  newspapers,  television  and  the  car 
radio  constantly  reminding  us  of  Vietnam 
and  other  things  that  arou.se  tempers  and 
fears,  it  is  hard  to  maintain  a  perspective 
where  this  man  Johnson  is  concerned. 

But  it  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  great 
political  feats  of  all  times  that  he  moved 
so  boldly  against  custom  and  vested  inter- 
est in  areas  of  business,  race,  public  wel- 
fure  and  social  philosophy  without  pro- 
ducing an  embittered  army  of  Johnson- 
haters  comparable  to  the  Roosevelt-haters 
of  the  1930'8. 


JEC   STUDY  OF   STATE   AND  LOCAL 

PUBLIC      FACILITY     NEEDS     AND 

FINANCING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Progress,  under  the 
leadership  of  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  undertook 
a  far-reaching  study  of  State  and  local 
public  facility  needs  and  financing  for 
the  coming  decade.  This  two-volume 
study,  which  was  released  in  January, 
prov-ldes  for  the  first  time  the  compre- 
hensive Information  necessary  for  long- 
range  public  facility  planning.  Mr. 
Patman  is  to  be  praised  for  his  foresight 
in  undertaking  this  huge  project,  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  the  study  is  re- 
ceiving attention  and  support  from 
many  quarters. 

The  March  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federatlonist  has  a  very  fine 
article  on  this  study  entitled.  "The  Pub- 
lic  Facilities   Gap."      I   ask   unanimous 


consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Public  Facilities  Gap 
(By  Marvin  Friedman,  economist  in  the 

AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research) 
The  growth  of  public  facilities  and  public 
.services  in  America  has  not  measured  up  to 
the  needs  of  a  steadily  growing,  Increasingly 
urban  population.  Despite  a  stepped-up  ef- 
fort In  recent  years,  there  Is  stui  a  sizable 
backlog  of  unmet  needs. 

With  the  population  continuing  to  grow— 
and  with  more  and  more  people  crowding 
Into  urbanized  areas — these  needs  also  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  nation  will  require 
Still  more  In  the  way  of  public  facilities  and 
public  services.  And  the  only  way  these 
needs  can  be  met  Is  by  substantially  In- 
creased otttlays  for  these  purposes  by  gov- 
ernment— federal,  state  and  local. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  pressure  for  ex- 
panded public  facilities  and  public  services 
stems  from  technological  progress.  This  is 
no  longer  a  nation  of  farmer.?  as  It  was  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  employed  manpower  was 
engaged  In  agriculture.  Today,  because  of 
Improved  technology,  it  takes  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  work  force  to  produce  enough 
food  for  the  population — and  a  considerably 
larger  population  at  that.  In  1900.  this  was 
a  nation  of  75  million;  now  there  are  nearly 
200  million  people  In  the  United   States 

There  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  peo- 
ple off  the  farms  and  into  the  growing  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas.  The  Brewing 
numbers  that  first  crowded  Into  the  cities 
has  overflowed  into  the  suburbs— Into  one 
suburb  after  another,  stretching  the  urban 
area  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  cen- 
tral cltv  and  leading  to  the  suburban  sprawl 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  nation's  population  lived  in  such 
urbanized  areas.  Now  the  figure  Is  around 
70  percent  and  still  climbing.  By  1980.  It 
will  be  close  to  80  percent,  but  of  a  much 
larger  population— 250  million.  And.  by  the 
year  2000 — when  the  population  is  expected 
to  reach  350  million— one  estimate  places  the 
urbanized  portion  at  95  percent. 

The  growth  of  urban  areas — together  with 
the  greater  aspirations — has  led  to  a  growing 
demand  for  public  facilities  and  patalic  serv- 
ices: paved  streets  and  highways;  bridges  and 
tunnels;  storm  sewers  and  sanitary  sewers; 
schools,  colleges  and  libraries;  hospit.as  and 
clinics:  police  and  fire  protection;  public  util- 
ities; parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters; airports;  museums  and  theaters;  clean 
air  and  clean  water;  public  transportation. 

Some  of  these  public  services  are  provided 
mainly  by  private  businesses  for  a  profit 
This  is  true,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  gas 
and  electric  utilities.  These  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  privately-owned  operations 

And  some  are  provided  by  so-called  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations.  Many  hospi- 
tals fall  Into  this  category. 

But  for  most  of  these  services,  and  for  the 
facilities  thev  require,  people  depend  upon 
government— mainly  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, with  a  helping  hand  from  the  federal 
government. 

A     10-YEAR    PROGRAM 

For  many  years,  when  the  Depression  and 
World  War  il  caused  shortages  of  money, 
manpower  or  materials,  these  public  needs 
went  neglected  And  programs  Initiated 
since  the  end  of  the  war  have  hardly  reduced 
the  backlog.  Of  the  nation's  public  schools, 
for  example.  14  percent  were  built  before 
1920,  while  15  percent  of  the  libraries  date 
from  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Meanwhile,  the  needs  have  continued  to 
grow  and  they  will  keep  on  growing  A  re- 
Uictance   to  spend   enough   money   to  meet 
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these   needs    has    been    the    basic    problem. 
R.it  It  has  not  been  the  only  one. 

There  also  has  been  a  lack  of  Information. 
That  is  to  say,  detailed  estUnates  of  the 
f.  11  range  of  needs  have  been  non-existent. 
^oeclally  as  regards  estimates  of  future 
nVeds  And  without  such  data,  long-range 
nlannlng— the  only  effective  way  to  meet 
these  needs— is  next  to  Impossible. 

A  major  step  In  closing  this  gap  has  re- 
cently been  taken.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
there  exists  now  a  pretty  solid  blueprint- 
nrolected  to  1975— of  state  and  local  public 
facility  needs.  It  provides  the  basis  upon 
which  to  embark  on  a  long-range,  planned 
nroeram  to  meet  those  needs— to  catch  up 
with  the  present  backlog  and  meet  the  fu- 
ture needs  as  the  population  grows. 

The  information  contained  in  the  Com- 
mittee's study.  Which  Is  titled  "State  and 
Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing," 
represents  the  findings  of  experts  In  their 
respective  fields. 

And  it  is  comprehensive,  covering  needs  In 
about  40  different  kinds  of  pubUc  facilities; 
basic  community  facilities,  such  as  wat«r 
supply  sewers  and  waste  treatment;  trans- 
portation facilities,  such  as  roads,  turnpikes, 
tunnels  and  airports;  educational  facilities, 
including  all  levels  of  schools  sla  well  as  col- 
lege housing;  health  facilities,  such  as  medi- 
cal schools,  hospitals  and  clinics;  recreation 
and  cultural  faclUties.  including  neighbor- 
hood centers,  arenas  and  auditoriums;  and 
public  buildings,  such  as  jails,  fire  stations, 
armories  and  courthouses. 

The  study  does  not  deal  with  housing  and 
urban  renewal.  Important  though  these  items 
may  be.  They  were  regarded  as  outside  the 
scope  of  the  definition  of  public  facilities. 
Moreover,  the  projected  cost  estimates  con- 
tained In  the  study  cover  only  the  capital 
outlays  for  the  facilities — the  costs  of  con- 
struction and  equipment.  They  do  not  In- 
clude the  cost  of  providing  the  services — the 
additional  teachers,  doctors,  policemen  and 
numerous  other  personnel — after  the  facili- 
ties are  built. 

Nor  Is  It  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  the  experts  have  underestimated  state 
and  local  public  faculty  needs.  "It  Is  con- 
ceivable," the  Introduction  to  the  study  says. 
"that  many  of  the  chapter  authors  preferred 
to  employ  conservative  judgments  .  .  ." 

Even  at  that,  the  experts  believe  that  state 
and  local  governments  will  have  to  step  up 
their  public  facility  capital  outlays  consid- 
erably if  they  are  to  meet  these  needs.  In 
1965,  these  expenditures  came  to  $20  billion. 
By  1975,  they  will  have  to  total  more  than 
$40  billion.  And,  over  the  entire  10  years, 
the  experts  estimate  that  state  and  local 
governments  will  be  required  to  spend  a 
grand  total  of  $328  billion  to  finance  ;jublic 
facility  needs. 

Viewed  against  a  backdrop  of  needs  and 
capabilities,  these  projected  figures  are  not 
as  large  as  they  initially  appear. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  a  substantial 
backlog  of  sorely-needed  facilities. 

Second,  the  population,  which  totalled  un- 
der 195  million  In  1965,  is  expected  to  reach 
230  million  by  1975  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  crowding  Into  urbanized  areas 
wrlii  continue  to  increase.  And.  finally,  by 
1975  the  total  output  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, assuming  continued  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment, will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  $1,250 
billion  per  year — as  against  $680  billion  in 
1965 


Thus  state  and  local  expenditures  of  $40 
billion  per  year  for  public  facilities  would  not 
represent  a  significantly  greater  rate  of 
spending — in  terms  of  the  nation's  output — 
than  did  the  $20  billion  In  1965. 

Ftmds  for  these  outlays  come  essentially 
from  three  sources — borrowing,  taxes  and 
other  current  revenues  such  as  user  charges, 
and  federal  grants-in-aid. 


In  the  recent  past,  borrowed  money  has 
provided  about  50  percent  of  the  needed 
funds.  Taxes  and  other  current  revenues 
have  accounted  for  30  percent  and  federal 
grants  produced  the  remaining  20  percent. 

On  the  assumption  that  high  levels  of 
economic  activity  are  maintained,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  anticipates  that  these 
sources  will  be  adequate  to  finance  the 
needed  Increase  In  outlays.  That  Is  to  say. 
With  adequate  economic  growth  these  out- 
lays can  be  met  in  the  future  In  much  the 
same  way  that  they  have  been  In  the  past 
and  without  any  greater  strain. 

In  other  words,  the  nation  Is  fully  capable 
of  meeting  Its  rapidly-growing  needs  for 
additional  public  facilities. 

THE    EMPLOYMENT    IMPACT 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  stepped-up.  planned 
program  to  meet  the  needs  in  public  facili- 
ties—not only  state  and  local,  but  also 
federal— will  be  required  In  the  years  ahead 
to  provide  jobs  for  a  rapidly-growing  work- 
force. Over  the  next  decade,  the  labor  force 
will  increase  by  about  1.5  million  workers 
per  year  and,  unless  the  number  of  Job 
opportunities  keeps  pace,  unemployment 
will  rise.  A  logical  policy  would  be  to  see 
to  it  that  these  two  needs— the  growing  need 
for  jobs  and  the  pressing  need  for  pubUc 
facilities- are  brought  together  in  a  planned 

program. 

The  employment  Impact  of  these  con- 
struction activities  Is  substantial.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  esUmated 
that  each  mUllon  dollars  spent  in  this  way 
creates  approximately  100  jobs  for  the  year — 
about  40  jobs  at  the  construction  site  and 
about  60  Jobs  in  Industries  supplying  build- 
ing materials,  equipment  and  services,  in- 
cluding unskilled  and  semiskUled  jobs  badly 
needed  In  an  automated  economy. 

Moreover,  to  this  mvist  be  added  the  in- 
dU-ect  impact^that  Is.  the  Impact  felt  as  a 
result  of  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  these 
workers.  As  these  wages  and  salaries  are 
spent  retail  sales  are  Increased  and  stlU 
more  jobs  are  created— in  stores  and  ware- 
houses and  in  companies  producing  con- 
sumer goods.  This  adds  another  50  to  100 
full-time  jobs. 

This  would  mean  that  $1  bllUon  spent  on 
public  facility  construction  is  worth  100,000 
lobs  directly  created  on  the  construction 
site  and  In  the  production  and  distribution 
of  equipment  and  materials,  plus  somewhere 
between  50,000  to  100,000  more  Jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  sales  to  consumers. 

It  Is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  out- 
lavs  for  these  public  facilities  have  a  signif- 
icant employment  Impact,  But  the  basic 
reason  for  these  outlays  Is  to  provide  much- 
needed  public  services.  And  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation  and  its  urban  areas,  these 
needs  will  grow. 

It  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  a  few 
types  of  state  and  local  public  facilities— and 
at  how  much  capital  outlays  will  have  to 
be  Increased,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  e>perts.  If 
the  needs  of  the  people  are  to  be  met. 

PUBLIC     WATER     SUPPLY 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  most  Americans 
took  their  water  from  wells  or  springs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  not  much  before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  public  water  supply  sys- 
tem served  only  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. Todav.  It  serves  about  80  percent 
and  It  will  grow.  Increasingly,  Americans 
are  getting  their  water  supply  by  turning  on 
a  faucet. 

But  it  costs  money  to  put  that  water,  liter- 
ally, at  the  consumer's  fingertips. 

it  first  has  to  be  taken  from  its  source 
and  this  may  necessitate  the  construction 
of  dams  or  ttie  creation  of  reservoirs.  Then 
It  must  be  transported  and  this  means 
pumping  stations  and  pipelines.  And  it  is 
usually     transported     first     to     treatment 


plants— another  expense— because  even  water 
of  excellent  quality  very  likely  needs  a  disin- 
fectant as  a  safeguard.  And.  if  It  is  not  of 
excellent  quality,  it  requires  much  more  ex- 
tensive treatment  to  make  it  safe  and  pal- 
atable. 

When  the  water  is  ready  for  consumption. 
It  goes  through  the  distribution  system  and 
that  system  requires  pumping  and  storage 
facilities  and  water  mains. 

In  1965.  state  and  local  governments  spent 
just  over  $1  billion  in  capital  outlays  on 
such  public  water  supply  systems.  The 
needs  estimated  for  1975  will  require  $2.25 
billion.  And,  from  1966  to  1975,  the  total 
amount  that  will  have  to  be  spent  by  state 
and  local  governments  for  these  capital  out- 
lays will  be  roughly  $19  5  billion. 


STORM     SEWERS 

If  getting  water  to  the  urbanized  popula- 
tion represents  a  problem  and  an  expense,  so 
does  getting  rid  of  an  excess  amount.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  runoff — that  is.  to  provide 
enough  storm  sewers — costs  the  nation  about 
$1  billion  per  year  in  property  loss.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  described  the 
problem  this  way; 

"Inadequate  disposal  of  runoff  often  re- 
sults In  widespread  loss  of  valuable  time  and 
frequently  causes  great  Inconvenience  to 
urban  populations.  This  Is  characterized 
by  persons  arriving  late  to  places  of  employ- 
ment, or  perhaps  not  reporting  at  all,  be- 
cause of  delays  in  transportation  catised  by 
street  flooding,  or  resulting  from  the  need 
to  care  for  property  being  endangered  by 
flooding, 

"Flooding  of  basements  can  result  from 
unsatisfactory  or  nonexistent  storm  sewer 
systems.  The  results  may  vary,  from  mere 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  use  of  basement 
facilities,  upward  to  very  serious  threats  to 
health  and  safety.  The  extensive  use  of 
combined  sewers  presents  a  threat  of  disease 
to  the  helpless  public  In  such  areas. 

"In  commercial  areas,  where  food  may  be 
served  in  basement  cafeterias  and  restau- 
rants, such  basement  flooding  admits  sewage 
which  could  cause  disease  to  spread  rapidly 
to  many  persons  and,  if  communicable, 
thence  to  others  over  wide  geographic  areas. 
"In  Industrial  and  commercial  areas,  base- 
ment flooding  from  combined  sewers  fre- 
quently causes  serious  damage  to  mechani- 
cal, electrical  and  processing  equipment, 
such  as  power  generating  equipment,  heating 
and  cooling  equipment,  transformers,  me- 
chanical shop  equipment  and  stored  equip- 
ment, goods  and  supplies." 

And,  the  report  points  out.  "the  present 
rate  of  industrial  expansion  and  population 
growth  in  urban  areas  [will  very  likely 
mean!  an  Increase  in  losses  due  to  such 
property  damage." 

The  cost  to  state  and  local  governments 
to  meet  the  nation's  needs  In  storm  sewers, 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  runoff  problem, 
will  grow  substantially.  The  needed  capital 
outlays  estimated  for  1975  will  be  about  $1.8 
billion — In  contrast  to  1965  outlays  of  ap- 
proximately $400  million.  The  total  amount 
required  for  the  10  years  between  1966  and 
1975  is  estimated  at  $16  billion. 

WASTE    DISPOSAL 

Inadequate  facilities  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  are  a  danger  to  health  and  safety. 
And  with  the  continued  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation in  urban  areas,  and  with  increased 
IndustrlallzaUon,  the  need  for  expanded  and 
Improved  facilities  also  grows. 

Facilities  to  dispose  of  this  human  and 
Industrial  waste  Include  sanitary  sewer  col- 
lection systems  as  well  as  waste  treatment 
plants.  The  waste  must  be  subjected  to 
extensive  treatment  so  its  subsequent  dis- 
charge will  not  be  a  health  hazard. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  existing  combined  sewer 
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systen^s — that  Is.  systems  used  both  for  water 
runoff  and  for  waste — constitute  "the  single 
largest  problem  Involving  adequate  sewage 
collection  facilities  which  must  be  re- 
solved   . 

In  1965,  state  and  local  government  capi- 
tal outlays  for  sanitary  sewers  amounted  to 
$385  million  and  outlays  for  waste  treatment 
plants  amounted  to  $625  million.  To  nr.eet 
the  projected  needs,  these  figures  will  have 
to  rise,  respectively,  to  $1.1  billion  and  $1.2 
billion  in  1975.  Over  the  10-year  period, 
the  total  ouOays  required  for  these  two  types 
of  facilities  are  estimated  at  more  than 
$17.5  billion. 

PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY    AND   SECONDAKT    SCHOOLS 

In  the  postwar  period,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  upsurge  In  enrollments  In  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
contrast  to  the  25  million  pupils  who  at- 
tended public  schools  in  1947,  enrollments 
in  1965  reached  42  million.  The  estimate  for 
1975  Is  48  million. 

Despite  the  Increase  In  state  and  local 
outlays  for  additional  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  facilities  In  recent 
years — the  amounts  rose  from  Sill  million  In 
1946  to  about  $3.7  billion  In  1965— not 
enough  has  been  spent.  Millions  of  children 
and  youths  are  still  being  shortchanged  on 
their  education  because  inadequate  and  over- 
crowded classrooms  lead  inevitably  to  in- 
ferior education.  And  these  are  the  condi- 
tions that  presently  prevail. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  classrooms 
needed  depends  upon  the  standards  used 
concerning  the  number  of  pupils  per  room. 
The  US.  Office  of  Education,  in  a  chapter 
written  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study,  applied  a.s  a  standard  the  present 
national  average  of  27  pupils  per  room.  As 
a  result,  it  estimates  that  107,000  classrooms 
are  needed  now  to  handle  overcrowding. 

This  is  a  highly  conservative  estimate. 
Many  education  experts.  Including  those  In 
the  AFL-CIO,  believe  the  present  national 
average  Itself  represents  general  overcrowd- 
ing. The  AFL-CIO  estimate  of  needs  to  deal 
With  overcrowded  rooms — based  on  25  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  per  room  and  20  high 
school  pupils  per  room — Is  286.000  class- 
rooms, considerably  in  excess  of  the  107,000 
rooms  suggested  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Regardless,  however,  of  which  estimate  one 
accepts,  it  Is  obvious  there  is  at  this  time 
a  substantial  backlog  of  classrooms  needed 
simply  to  deal  with  overcrowding. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
backlog.  According  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, there  is,  in  addition,  a  need  for  nearly 
200,000  classrooms  to  replace  existing  facili- 
ties that  ought  to  be  abandoned  because  they 
are  unfit.  While  the  exact  number  of  young- 
sters subjected  to  schooling  under  these  con- 
ditions cannot  be  determined,  it  runs  in  the 
millions. 

All  told,  the  Office  of  Education  places  the 
nation's  need  for  new  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classrooms  at  750,000  over 
the  next  10  years.  Of  this  number,  300.000 
would  be  required  to  cope  with  the  present 
backlog  and  350.000  to  take  care  of  Increased 
enrollment.  The  remaining  100.000  will  be 
needed  to  replace  facilities  which  will  be- 
come outmoded. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs,  state  and 
local  outlays  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary classroom  construction  will  have  to 
rise  to  S5  3  billion  by  1975.  In  1965,  the  out- 
lays came  to  $3  7  billion.  Over  the  entire  10- 
year  period,  the  amount  which  will  be  re- 
quired totals  $42  billion. 

Included  In  these  figures  are  outlays  for 
area  vocational  schools.  Over  the  10  years 
between  1965  and  1975,  capital  expenditures 
for  these  facilities  will  absorb  over  $6  bil- 
lion of  the  $42  billion  total. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  to  modernize  voca- 
tional education.  The  quality  of  the  train- 
ing has  left  much  to  be  desired  and,  as  a  con- 


sequence, too  many  youngsters  have  been 
turned  out  Inadequately  prepared  for  the 
modern  Job  market. 

Area  schools  are  essential  to  this  effort  to 
Improve  vocational  training  because,  for 
many  occupations,  facilities  for  small  num- 
bers of  students  cannot  be  economlcjilly  pro- 
vided. The  coat  Involved  for  adequately- 
equipped  shops  and  laboratories — if  students 
are  to  be  trained  for  some  of  the  better  Jobs 
in  a  highly-automated  economy — makes  it 
necessary  to  develop  more  of  such  facilities 
on  an  area  basis. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

In  part  reflecting  greater  aspirations  as  a 
people,  an  ever-growing  number  of  young 
people  are  attending  college.  And.  while  a 
substantial  number  seek  their  higher  educa- 
tion la  private  schools,  the  large  majority 
depend  upon  publicly-supported  institutions. 

In  1955.  publicly-supported  Institutions  of 
higher  education — four-year  colleges  and 
Junior  colleges — had  approximately  1.5  mil- 
lion students  enrolled.  By  1965,  this  l^gure 
had  risen  to  more  than  3.5  million.  And  in 
the  years  ahead  it  is  expected  to  Increiise 
still  further,  by  about  5  percent  per  year. 

If  this  growing  demai'.d  fur  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities  is  to  be  met,  state  and 
local  governments  will  have  to  spend  $13.9 
billion  for  academic  facilities  during  the 
1966-75  decade.  And,  in  addition,  another 
$6.1  billion  will  be  required  In  order  to  pro- 
vide housing  and  related  facilities  for  the 
students.  As  a  result,  outlays  for  academic 
and  housing  facilities  will  have  to  climb  from 
approximately  $1.2  billion  In  1965  to  nearly 
32.5  billion  In  1975. 

HEALTH    F.\CT:.ITIES 

According  to  the  projected  needs,  state  and 
local  capital  outlays  for  health  facilities  will 
have  to  reach  $1.7  billion  in  1975.  In  1965. 
these  outlays  amounted  to  $500  million. 

The  growing  needs  in  this  field  reflect  both 
the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  growth 
cf  aspirations.  An  ever-growing  number  of 
pc-.pie  are  Intent  upon  receiving  the  best 
po.-'slble  health  care  and  existing  facilities 
in  m^tny  instances  are  either  inudequate  or 
overburdened. 

Although  most  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
country  .ire  not  gnvernnientally  operated,  a 
subftpntial  number — approximately  25  per- 
rcnt  of  the  total — are  operated  by  state  and 
Iccnl  governments  Over  the  decade  of  1966- 
75,  total  capital  outlays  by  states  and  locali- 
ties to  provide  the  additional  facilities  that 
will  be  required  will  come  to  nearly  $4 
billion. 

The  health  needs  of  the  people  also  will 
compel  state  and  local  governments  to  step 
up  outlays  for  m;iny  other  health-related 
facilities,  such  as  clinics,  mental  health 
centers,  medical  research  facilities  and 
medic.ii  schools. 

The  total  capital  outlays  by  state  and 
loc.il  t?  I'ernments  for  all  types  of  health  fu- 
cili'ies  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
tlie  people  will  liave  to  rench  over  $13  bil- 
lion during  1966-75. 

TP.  \N3PORT.\TIO.': 

As  a  people  on  wheels,  Americans  depend 
heavily  on  highways.  ro,"ds  and  streets-to 
move  commerce,  to  get  to  work,  to  take  care 
of  chores  and  to  enjoy  leisure  iiours.  And 
since  people  are  so  dependent  on  a  big  and 
growing  network  of  highways  and  streets  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the?e  types  of 
facility  should  represent  a  fairly  substantial 
expenditure  by  state  and  local  governments. 

In  1965.  .$7  9  billion  was  spent  by  state 
and  local  go; eri^ments  for  road  construction. 
In  order  to  meet  estimated  needs  for  1975, 
the  annual  expenditure  should  be  over  $16 
billion,  or  not  quite  double  the  rate  of 
spending  In  19R5  And  over  the  10-year  pe- 
riod of  1966  to  1975,  the  total  outlays — If 
expected  needs  are  to  be  met — will  have  to 
be  more  than  $121  billion. 


The  nation's  transportation  needs,  how- 
ever,  do  not  end  with  highw.ays,  roads  and 
streets  They  include  bridges  and  tunnele 
and  parking  facilities,  as  well  as  airports  and 
marine  port  facilities.  During  the  10  years 
of  1966-75,  state  and  local  capital  outlays 
to  meet  these  needs  are  estimated  to  total 
nearly  $12  billion. 

Moreover,  several  million  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  living  in  the  urbanized  are.is.  de- 
pend dally  o:i  mass  transit  facilities  The 
fact  that  a  declining  number  of  people  rely 
on  such  public  service — while  a  growing 
number  have  turned  to  the  automobile- 
does  not  mean  that  mass  transit  is  any  lea 
of  a  problem.  Service  is  generally  Inade- 
quate and  fares  constantly  rise  and.  as  a 
result,  more  and  more  people  turn  to  the 
automobile.  As  the  number  of  riders  shrink, 
the  fares  go  up  again,  and  service  may  tie 
reduced.  This  forces  still  more  commuters 
to  turn  to  the  automobile. 

One  end  result  of  all  thic  is  substantially 
increased  automobile  traffic  and  frequent 
traffic  jams — and  the  demand  for  still  more 
roads  and  highways  which,  of  course,  means 
more  spending. 

Congress  finally  recognized  the  transpor- 
tation plight  of  the  urban-area  dweller  in 
adopting  the  1964  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  As  a  result,  federal  grants  are  now 
available  to  aid  state  and  local  government* 
in  coiuiection  with  capital  outlays  for  mass 
transit  facilities 

In  1965,  state  and  local  governments  spent 
$242  million  In  capital  expenditures  for  ur- 
ban mass  transit  facilities.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  estimated  for  1975.  spending  for 
these  purposes  will  have  to  climb  to  nearly 
$1  billion  in  that  year.  The  total  cost  pro- 
jected for  the  entire  10-year  period  is  about 
$5  billion. 

THE    NEED    FOR    LONG-RANGE    PLANNING 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  growing 
public  facility  needs  and  the  estimates  of 
experts  as  to  how  much  they  will  cost.  And, 
as  the  urbanization  process  continues  and  as 
the  population  grows,  these  needs  also  will 
continue  to  grow.  And  they  will  grow  also 
because  man's  aspirations — spurred  on  by 
scientific  and  technological  advances — will 
continue  to  rise. 

President  Johnson  In  1965  called  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  "a  community  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  life  of  man."  But  It  can  be 
this  only  If  It  serves  his  wants — only  If  it 
helps  to  make  his  life  more  pleasant.  And, 
in  the  crowded,  urbanized  areas — Indeed,  also 
In  the  less  crowded  areas — this  cannot  be 
done  without  adequate  attention  to  needed 
public  services.  And  these  require  public 
facilities. 

The  fact  that  the  nation  has  the  capabil- 
ity— the  money,  manpower  and  materials — 
In  no  way  guarantees  that  these  needs  will 
be  met.  There  is  still  the  problem  of  com- 
mitment and  planning.  That  Is.  government 
at  all  levels  still  must  make  the  decision  to 
meet  the  needs  and  this  can  be  done  effec- 
tively only  if  there  Is  adequate  long-range 
planning. 

The  study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  provided  numbers  in  the  aggregate. 
What  Is  sorely  needed  at  this  point  are  the 
details — state  by  state,  community  by  com- 
munity. The  federal  government  should 
lose  no  time  in  urging  these  other  govern- 
mental units  to  come  up  with  the  specific 
projects,  based  on  their  anticipated  needs 
over  the  next  decade. 

The  federal  government  can  then  plan 
ahead  In  terms  of  Its  grant-in-aid  programs. 
During  the  current  year,  federal  grants  to 
help  state  and  local  governments  with  capi- 
tal outlays  for  public  facilities  approximate 
$4.9  billion.  In  the  years  ahead,  this  figure 
win  obviously  have  to  Increase  considerably 
In  view  of  the  expected  growth  in  public  fa- 
cility needs. 
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1965 

actual 


Bas^c  community  ticilities 

Keciona!  and  river  basin  water  supply 

systems   — 

Fuiilic  water  supply  systems. ..-.---- 
Rum!  airriculture  water  supply  sys- 
tems   .-  ---.--   -■ 

Sanitary  sewer  collection  systems 

Suirm  sewer  systeii.s . 

Water  waste  treatment  pUnts.- 

Solid   wastes  collection  and  disposal 

'  ticililics.-  

Electric  i>ower - 

Uasdistribuliun  systems 

Subtotal,  basic  community  facilities. 

TrsDSI'or'atii'nticilitifs: 

llrhwavs.r(.u<is,andstiH-ets.----  — 
Tnil  hridpes,  tunnels, -ind  turnpikes. 

olTstroel  nvrltinE  f.icilitics-.       

Irlniii  miiss  transit  ticiliiics 

\iri«irt  (.icililios.       

Marine  fiort  fiicliitics.-- 


$2 
1,040 

(') 
385 
417 
625 

130 

766 

44 


1975 

estimated 

to  meet 

needs 


$30 

2,250 

140 
1,090 
1,820 
1,240 

270 

1,350 

70 


Percent 

1 

iiiiTPase 

in  annual 

outlay;. 

197.'i 

vers'is 

19ft5 

19(if.-75 

estimate 

10-year 

total 



1,400 
116 

$170 
19, 440 

1965 
actual 


(') 


183 
336 


lOS 
76 
59 


1,100 

7,7.50 

16.000 

9.830 

2,170 

12.250 

550 


3,409 


Subtotal,  transportation. 


,782 
338 
102 
242 
261 
159 


8,260 


142 


15,330 
500 
300 
960 
630 
60 


and     secondary 


Edueitinn  facilities- 
I'ublic    elementary 
schools-  - .  -     ,      ,:.. 

*rei  vocational  school  faciiities . 

\cicicriiic  facilities  for  liigliereducation 
'cii'lli'te   lidusing  and   related  service 

lacilities. 
K  li:(Mti"ii  i'  television. 


8.934 


3,650 
916 

301 

5 


17,670 


4,480 

790 

1,750 

720 
30 


97 
29 
194 
297 
103 
-69 


98 


69. 260 


121,650 
4,000 
2, 400 
7,600 
4,980 
430 


Suli'.otal.edutiilion  facilities..- 4.S"1  '• """ 


(•) 


23 

I 
91 

139 

500 


(>0 


141,060 


35,  .500 
6,300 
13,870 

6.  080 
230 

61,980 


Health  lu.'iHiics: 

Hospit  als ; "  Vi  .".I — 

Clinics  and  other  outpatient  facilities. 

Lonp-term  care  fa'.'ilitics. 
rommur.ilv  mental  hi'..Uh  centers.  .. 
Facilities  for  the  mentally  returded... 

Health  research  facilities.  . 

Medic.il  and  olhrr  health  schools 

Subtotal.  h<-;ilth  facilities.   

Recreational  and  rulturJ  facilities: 

t;iale  and  Kederal  outdoor  recreation 

facilities —  -        ;    ,■:" 

frliaii  local  outdoor  recreation  fatUi- 

\rci';l-;.  auditoriums,  exhibition  halls 
'  Theaters  and  coniniuuity  art  centers. 

.Miisetinis ---        •     

Public  libraries - 

Subtotal,  recreation  and  cultural 

Other  public  buildiugs:  ■,,(,,„, 

Residential  group  care  facilities  for 

children — 

.\rniories. 

.Ti.ils  iind  prisons 

Fire  stations      -. ,--v,i.' 

Public  ollice  and  court  buUalriBS 

Other  


£494 


34 


(■) 


1975 

estim.itel 

to  nieet 

needs 


$480 
100 
130 
2-20 
130 
240 
3(j0 


528 


313 

aw 

600 


Percent 

increase 
in  aim  lul 
outlays. 

1975 

versus 

1965 


(') 
(') 


282 


19'',6-75 

pftl  I'.ated 

lO-vear 

total 


$3,930 
810 
1.060 
1.470 
1,070 
1.920 
2,880 


(') 


14 
103 


1.390 


Subtotal,  oth-r  public  buildings. 


191 

21** 

I'H 


1.660 


530 

2,200 

910 

460 

40 

240 


214 


511 

62 


13.140 


(■) 


186 
133 


4, 400 

17,600 

7,200 

3,  6J0 

■270 

1,910 


4,380 


■215 


3.'.  <I<«J 


70 

(■) 

15 

1,400 

120 

(') 

iro 

-11 

400 

84 

410 


89 


560 
150 

920 
1.370 
3.  -250 
(•) 
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\  b.dudedlM  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  development  of  such  an  Inventory  and 
a  lone-range  planned  program  has  been  long 
Llvocl^dVthe  AFI^CIO  in  Its  policy 
resolution  on  "Pubhc  Investment  to  Meet 
America's  Needs,"  the  1965  AFI^IO  con- 
vention declared:  „,.,,„ 

■A  vast  and  planned  national  effort,  un- 
der federal  leadership,  is  needed  to  apply  as 
much  of  our  resources  as  possible  to  meet 
these  I  public)  needs  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  years.  Such  effort  should  be  based 
on  a  national  Inventory  of  needs  In  the  vari- 
ous categories.  ...  ^  ^       ,  „,„ 

"The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  develop,  coordinate  and  maintain  a 
national  Inventory  of  needs  .  .  based  on 
present  backlogs  and  future  population 
growth.  Each  state  and  metropolitan  area 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  an  In- 
ventory of  needs  within  its  geographical 
iurisdiction.  In  addition  to  the  development 
Of  a  coordinated  national  Inventory,  pre- 
pared by  the  federal  government. 

"Such  comprehensive  Inventory  of  needs 
should  provide  the  foundation  for  nation- 
wide programs  in  each  category— based  on 
federal  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  state  and  local  governments,  including 
federal  grants-in-aid  and  guaranteed  loans. 
as  well  as  direct  federal  efforts.  Target  dates 
should  be  established  for  achieving  specified 
objectives  and  the  pace  should  be  speeded 
up  or  slowed  down,  depending  upon  changes 
In  defense  requirements  and  the  availability 
of  manpower  and  productive  capacity. 

"We  urge  the  federal  government,  the 
states  and  metropolitan  government  author- 
ities to  develop  such  Inventories  of  needs  in 
housing,  community  facilities  and  public 
services  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  move 
ahead  rapidly,  with  sufficient  funds  and  re- 
sources, to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapid- 
ly growing,  urban  population." 

Each  year  the  needs  Increase.  There  Is 
more  and  more  pressure  for  additional  facil- 
ities to  catch  up  with  the  backlog  and  to 
provide  for  growth.    These  needs  can  be  met 
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effectively  only  bv  a  planned  national  effort, 
with  vigorous  federal  leadership  and  financia. 
aid. 


BRUNO  BITKER.  MILWAUKEE  AT- 
TORNEY, ARTICULATE  AND 
FORCEFUL  ADVOCATE  OF  SENATE 
HUMAN   RIGHTS   CONVENTIONS— 

xxxvm 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
hearings    before    the    ad    hoc    subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  three  human  rights  con- 
ventions are  no-w  c%'er.    It  is  the  strong 
hope  of  advocates  of  U.S.  ratification 
that  this  first  and  necessary  step  toward 
Ions-overdue  ratification  w-ill  result  m  a 
favorable  committee  report  quite  soon. 
Many     knowledgeable     and     distin- 
guished witnesses  appeared  before  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  testify  in  favor 
of    Senate    ratification    of    the    Human 
Rights   Conventions   on   Forced   Labor, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 
Included   among   these   witnesses   were 
the  spokesmen  and  officers  of  respected 
national  labor,  religious,  nationality,  and 
veterans     organizations.     Their     testi- 
mony was  uniformly  persuasive  and  the 
case  which  they  made  for  Senate  ratifi- 
cation was  compelling. 

I  was  especially  gratified  and  im- 
pressed by  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Bruno  V.  Bitker. 

I  was  gratified,  because  Bruno  Bitker 
has  long  been  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
fighting  hard  for  human  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

Bruno  Bitker,  a  prominent  Milwaukee 
attorney  for  over  45  years,  was  a  former 
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member  and  officer  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.     He   is 
presently  the  chairman  of  the  Governor  s 
Committee  on  the  United  Nations.   He  is 
also   chairman   of   the   Special   Human 
Rights  Committee  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.    In  addition 
Bruno  Bitker  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Panel  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation. J  «   V-i 
Brimo  Bitker  has  fought  the  good  fight 
for   human   rights   far  longer   and   far 
harder  than  most  of  us.     In  his  testi- 
monv  before  the  committee  Bruno  Bitker 
makes  a  skillful  and  convincing  case  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  PoUtical 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

I  congratulate  Bruno  Bitker  for  his 
testimony.  I  commend  Bruno  Bitker's 
testimony  to  my  colleagues.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  Bruno  Bitker  on  March  8,  1967.  before 
the  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORAKDUM  in  StTPPORT  OF  RATIFICATION 
(Submitted  bv  Bruno  V.  Bitker.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 
In  1945.  the  United  States,  after  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  ratified  the 
Un't^d  Nations  Charter  treaty.  Its  purpose 
to  achieve  "universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of.  human  rights  and  fundamenul  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex.  language,  or  religion",  is  clearly  stated. 
This  savs  the  Charter.  Is  with  "a  view  to 
the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and 
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well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
nnd  frlend'y  relations." 

While  the  Charter  was  in  the  process  of 
being  drafted  at  San  Francisco,  there  was 
considerable  discussion  about  creating  an 
iiiternational  bill  of  rights  Though  limita- 
tion of  time  prevented  formal  action,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  set- 
sions  at  San  Francisco  said: 

"Under  this  document  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  the  framing  of  an  international 
Bill  of  Rights  acceptable  to  all  the  nations 
involved.  That  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  as 
much  a  part  of  international  life  as  our  own 
Bill  of  Rights  la  part  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Charter  is  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, and  unless  we  can  attain  these  objec- 
tives for  all  men  and  women  everywhere — 
without  regard  to  race,  language  or  religion — 
we  cannot  have  permanent  peace  and  secu- 
rity." 

The  significance  attached  to  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Charter  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  Indicated  in  the  references 
to  It  In  the  separate  concurring  opinions 
filed  by  Justice  Black.  In  which  Justice 
Douglas  Joined  and  by  Justice  Murphy,  In 
which  Justice  Rutledge  Joined,  in  Oyama  v. 
CalifOTUia.  1947  (332  U.S.  633,  92  L.  ed.  249). 
The  Supreme  Court  found  the  California 
Allen  Land  Law  unconstitutional.  Justice 
Black  thus  expresses  the  weight  given  to  the 
Charter  (p.  649)  : 

"There  are  additional  reasons  now  why 
that  law  stands  as  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
accomplishment  of  our  policy  In  the  Inter- 
national field.  One  of  these  reasons  Is  that 
we  have  recently  pledged  ourselves  to  coop- 
erate with  the  United  Nations  to  "promote 
.  .  .  universal  respect  for.  and  observstnce 
of.  hiunan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion."  (U.N.  Charter.  Ar- 
ticles 55c  and  56).  How  can  this  nation  be 
faithful  to  this  International  pledge  If  state 
laws  which  bar  land  ownership  and  occu- 
pancy by  aliens  on  account  of  race  are 
permitted  to  be  enforced?" 

In  1948.  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Although  the  Declaration  was  Intended  to  be 
purely  declaratory,  like  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence,  nevertheless,  over  the  years 
since  Its  adoption  It  has  acquired  a  status 
greater  than  originally  contemplated.  Its 
Inclusion  In  part  and  sometimes  In  full 
In  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  newly 
emerging  nations  Indicates  that  It  Is  some- 
thing more  than  a  moral  manifesto;  It  has 
acquired  an  Independent  vitality  of  Its  own. 
It  Is  of  great  value  In  Interpreting  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  Nations  as  to  the 
scope  of  human  rights. 

In  sp>elling  o\«  specific  rights  covered  by 
the  Declaration,  the  United  Nations,  directly 
or  through  Its  specialized  agencies,  has 
adopted  a  number  of  treaties  written  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration  and  of 
the  Charter. 

Pursuant  to  our  constitutional  process, 
four  of  these  treaties  have  been  transmitted 
by  the  Pre-^ident  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion: The  Genocide  treaty  In  1949,  and  the 
treaties  on  Forced  Labor,  on  Slavery  and  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  in  1963.  AH 
four  treaties  have  been  pending  In  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee  ever  since  sub- 
mission. The  latter  three  are  referred  to  as 
the  Kennedy  treaties 

Abbreviated  summaries  of  the  treaties 
follow: 

The  Genocide  Treaty  makes  the  commis- 
sion of  specified  acts  with  intent  to  destroy 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  groups 
as  such,  a  crime  under  lntern:»tlonal  law.  It 
Is  directed  at  mass  annihilation  such  as  the 
killing  of  Armenians  by  the  Turks  In  World 
War  I  and  the  Nazi  murder  of  Jews  In  World 
War  II.     It  fills  the  void  left  by  the  Charter 


of  the  Nuremberg  Court,  under  which  those 
trials  were  limited  to  consideration  of  the 
crimes  against  humanity  which  were  actu- 
ally war  crimes  and  not  those  which  were  not 
directly  related  to  the  war  conspiracy.  The 
Genocide  treaty  makes  Genocide  a  crime 
whether  committed  In  time  of  peace  or  in 
war 

The  Slavery  treaty  supplements  an  exist- 
ing treaty  against  slavery,  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a  party  In  1926.  It 
requires  the  abolition  of  such  practices  as 
serfdom.  Involuntary  marriage,  transfer  of 
women  for  payment,  transfer  of  widows  as 
inherited  property  and  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  treaty  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  La- 
bor prohibits  the  use  of  any  form  of  compul- 
sory latKJr  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or 
as  a  punishment  for  expressing  views  op- 
posed to  the  established  political,  social  or 
economic  system  or  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  treaty  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en provides  that  women  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  and  to  hold  public  ofBce  and  exercise  all 
public  functions  established  by  national  law 
on  equal  terms  with  men. 

Slavery  and  forced  labor  are  already  barred 
by  the  Constitution  (the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment against  slavery  and  Involuntary  servi- 
tude). The  provisions  for  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  are  protected  by  other 
constitutional  amendments  (the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens regardless  of  sex,  and  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  forbidding  nation- 
al or  state  discrimination). 

The  fact  that  the  objectives  of  these  par- 
ticular treaties  are  attained  by  our  own  Con- 
stitution has  been  suggested  as  making  It 
unnecessary  to  enter  Into  International 
agreements  on  the  same  subjects.  With  re- 
spect thereto,  President  Kennedy,  in  his  let- 
ter transmitting  these  three  treaties  to  the 
Senate,  said: 

"United  States  law  Is,  of  course,  already  In 
conformity  with  these  conventions,  and  rati- 
fication would  not  require  any  change  In  our 
domestic  legislation.  However,  the  fact  that 
our  Constitution  already  assures  us  of  these 
rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof  from 
documents  which  project  our  own  heritage 
on  an  International  scale  .  .  .  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  renounce  responsi- 
bility for  support  of  the  very  fundamentals 
which  distinguish  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment from  all  forms  of  tyranny."  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  August  26.  1963,  p 
323) 

Surprising  as  It  may  be  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, slavery  still  persists  in  parts  of  the 
world.  At  this  very  time,  the  U.N.'s  Human 
Rights  Commission  is  meeting  in  Geneva  and 
dealing  with  slavery.  It  has  before  it  a  re- 
poTt  which  Indicates  that  there  are  more 
than  two  million  human  beings  held  in 
slavery  today. 

As  to  Genocide,  this  appears  so  funda- 
mental as  to  require  merely  a  statement  of 
Its  objectives  to  establish  Its  validity  as  a 
subject  covered  by  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Genocide  is  not  new  to  history.  It 
occurred  long  ago  with  the  mass  extermina- 
tion of  Christians  by  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  It  reached  an  unbelievably 
low  level  of  butchery  by  the  Nazis  in  the  ex- 
termination of  six  million  Jews  under  Hitler. 
It  was  these  events  related  to  World  War  II 
which  so  shocked  the  conscience  of  mankind 
that  civilized  society  determined  that  such 
conduct  must  be  outlawed  by  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Objections  have  been  voiced  by  some  to 
the  United  States  ratifying  any  and  all 
treaties  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Some 
objectors  assert  that  because  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  treaties  under  our  Constitution,  they 
might  produce  otherwise  unacceptable  or 
unconstitutional  domestic  law.  It  Is 
claimed  that  the  usual  legislative  processes 


could  be  circumvented  and  a  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate,  might  Impose  burdens  on  the  states 
and  on  the  American  public  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  imposed  because  of 
constitutional  prohibitions. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  to  enter  into 
treaties  is  broad  under  our  Constitution 
(  Article  II.  sec.  2 ) .  The  President  may  make 
treaties  "with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate."  The  supremacy  of  the  treaties  as 
the  "law  of  the  land"  Is  clear  (Article  VI, 
CI.  21.  The  vast  scope  of  the  treaty  power 
has  been  Judicially  recognized  in  this  coun- 
try almost  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  As  long  ago  as  1796,  In  Ware  v 
Hylton,  3  Dall.  199,  the  Supreme  Court 
afiBrmed  the  power  when,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  England,  it  pre- 
vented a  state  from  wiping  out  debts  due  to 
British  subjects. 

But  the  treaty  making  power  does  not  rise 
above  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said.  Reid  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1  @  17 
(1957)  that: 

"The  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution 
were  designed  to  apply  to  all  branches  of 
the  National  Government  and  they  cannot 
be  nullified  by  the  Executive  or  by  the  Exec- 
utive and  Senate  combined.  .  .  This  Court 
has  regularly  and  uniformly  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  a 
treaty." 

These  limitations  have  been  thus  spelled 
out  in  Geofroy  v.  Riggs  (133  U.S.  258  @  267) : 

"It  would  not  be  contended  that  it  (the 
treaty-making  power)  extends  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or 
a  change  In  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment or  In  that  of  one  of  the  states,  or  a 
cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
latter  without  its  consent.  .  .  But  with  these 
exceptions,  it  is  not  perceived  that  there 
Is  any  limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be 
adjusted  touching  any  matter  which  is  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a 
foreign   country." 

Thus  the  Court  has  said  in  Asakura  v. 
Seattle.  265  U.S.  332  gi  341,  that  while  the 
treaty  making  power  "does  not  extend  'so 
far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution 
forbids",  it  does  extend  to  all  proper  sub- 
jects of  negotiations  between  our  govern- 
ment  and   other   nations." 

Obviously,  treaties  declaring  mass  murder 
an  International  crime,  preventing  slavery 
and  forced  labor,  securing  the  political  rights 
of  women,  would  not  authorize  something 
which  the  Constitution  forbids. 

The  only  question  of  substance,  therefore. 
that  may  be  raised  as  to  these  treaties  Is 
whether  they  are  "properly  the  subject"  of 
international  negotiation.  What  is  a  proper 
and  natural  and  obvious  subject  for  such 
negotiation  may  be  something  of  which  man 
had  no  conception  a  few  decades  ago.  What 
was  considered  solely  a  matter  of  domestic 
interest  yesterday,  becomes  a  subject  of 
vital  concern   today  between   nations. 

In  my  childhood  there  was  a  popular  poem 
which  began: 

"I  shot  an  arrow  Into  the  air 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where." 

When  Longfellow  WTote  these  lines  more 
than  100  years  ago.  who  could  have  con- 
ceived that  arrows  shot  into  the  air  might 
be  the  subject  of  an  International  agree- 
ment? But  today  we  are  working  on  a 
treaty  on  the  use  of  outer  space  that  talks 
Oi'  arrows  shot  into  the  air  and  what  hap- 
pens when  they  fall  to  the  earth  no  matter 
where.  This  emphasizes  that  there  can  be 
no  rigid,  permanent,  fixed  standard  for  de- 
termining what  is  a  matter  about  which 
nations  can  negotiate. 

The  idea  that  the  denial  of  human  rights 
and  other  antl-s(x:lal  conduct  are  proper 
subjects  of  International  concern  was  ac- 
cepted and  acted  on  long  ago  by  the  United 
States.    Hence,  we  have  made  treaties  prohlb- 
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itlng  white  slave  trafllc,  traffic  in  arms,  traf- 
fi-  in  narcotic  drugs  and,  as  to  a  specific 
issue  at  hand,  the  United  States  is  now  a 
party  to  the  International  treaty  of  1926  to 
suppress  slave  trade  and  slavery. 

A  recent  authoritative  analysis  on  the 
constitutionality  of  related  treaties  is  con- 
tained in  the  Restatement  of  Law,  Second, 
Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United  States, 
adopted  by  the  American  Law  Institute, 
1965.  The  reporter's  note  to  Section  118, 
"Scope  of  Treaty",  page  375,  reads: 

"Treaties  relating  to  human  rights.  Pro- 
posed treaties  dealing  with  human  rights 
have  raised  questions  in  the  U.  S.  and,  in- 
deed, in  other  countries  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  deal  with  matters  that  are  appro- 
priate for  settlement  by  agreements  be- 
tween nations.  The  issues  are  not  unlike 
those  presented  by  international  labor  con- 
ventions under  the  constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organizations.  Although 
such  conventions  generally  specify  stand- 
ards already  observed  In  the  U.S.,  it  has  an 
interest  In  seeing  that  they  are  observed 
bv  as  many  states  as  possible,  not  merely 
to  protect  Its  own  standards  but  to  promote 
conditions  abroad  that  wlU  foster  economic 
development  and  democratic  institutions 
that  are  conducive  to  prosperity  in  the  U.S. 
and  achievement  of  its  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. It  cannot  effectively  urge  other 
states  to  adhere  to  such  conventions  with- 
out doing  so  itself." 

Long  before  the  United  Nations  Charter 
waj  in  the  drafting  stage,  President  Boose- 
Telt,  in  1941,  in  his  famous  Four  Freedoms 
speech,  recognized  that  to  make  the  world 
secure,  there  was  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween peace  on  the  one  hand  and  human 
rights  on  the  other. 

President  Truman  In  1945.  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  San  Francisco  conference  and 
before  the  Senate  had  considered  the  treaty, 
said  that  the  Charter  was  "dedicated  to  the 
achievement  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  Unless",  said 
the  President,  "we  can  attain  those  objec- 
tives for  all  men  and  women  everywhere.  .  .  . 
we  cannot  have  permanent  peace  and  secu- 
rity." 

Continuously,  throughout  the  more  than 
twenty-one  years  since  the  United  States 
Senate  gave  lU  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  relationship  between  the  observance  of 
human  rights  and  peace  has  been  affirmed 
and  reaffirmed. 

President  Elsenhower's  message  to  the 
United  Nations  Hiunan  Rights  Commission 
In  1953  points  out  that : 

"People  everywhere  are  seeking  freedom — 
freedom  to  live,  freedom  from  arbitrary  re- 
straint, freedom  to  think  and  speak  as  they 
wish.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Is  convinced 
that  freedom  Is  an  Indispensable  condition  to 
the  achievement  of  a  stable  peace." 

President  Kennedy  thus  stmimarlzed  It 
when  he  said  In  his  American  University  ad- 
dress In  June,  1963 :  "And  is  not  peace,  In  the 
last  analysis,  basically  a  matter  of  human 
rights."  In  transmitting  the  three  treaties 
to  the  Senate  In  July,  1963,  the  President 
stated  It  thusly: 

"The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes 
it  even  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  Is  Inter- 
related with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured 
the  peoples  of  other  nations.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  renounce  responsi- 
bility for  support  of  the  very  fundamentalB 
which  distinguish  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment from  all  forms  of  tyranny." 

In  June,  1965,  In  his  San  Francisco  speech 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  President  Johnson  said  that 
"the  world  must  finish  once  and  for  all  the 
myth  of  Inequality  of  races  and  peoples,  with 
the  scandal  of  discrimination,  with  the 
shocking  violation  of  himian  rights  and  the 
cynical  violation  of  political  rights." 
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General  George  C.  Marshall,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  addressed  the  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  September  23,  1948.  Al- 
though he  was  then  urging  approval  of  the 
Genocide  treaty,  what  he  said  on  that  oc- 
casion applies  with  equal  force  to  the  other 
treaties  under  consideration. 

"Goverrmients  which  systematically  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  other  people,  are  likely  to  seek  their 
objectives  by  coercion  and  force  In  the  Inter- 
national fields." 

Man  has  long  recognized  that  there  are 
standards  of  Justice  and  humanity  which 
transcend  all  local  boundary  lines^  "They 
are  in  the  words  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion "a  common  standard  of  achievement 
for  all  peoples"  to  which  all  nations  must 
agree  Over  the  centuries,  in  one  manner 
or  another,  nations  have  recognized  that 
rights  of  man  are  proper  subjects  for  agree- 
ments between  nations.  Such  agreements 
may  not  have  the  sophistication  of  the 
treaties  now  under  consideration,  but  history 
is  full  of  agreements  in  the  general  area.  The 
Christian  states  of  Europe  and  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  long  ago  entered  into  agree- 
ments covering  religious  freedom.  There  are 
many  treaties  for  repressing  slavery  and  slave 
trade,  for  improving  conditions  of  labor,  for 
preventing  white  slavery,  for  policing  the 
opium  trade.  There  were  the  "minorities 
treaties"  after  World  War  I  and  there  were 
general  provisions  in  peace  treaties  concluded 
since  World  War   II  for   the   protection   of 

"^An^elTdiess  variety  of  matters  has  been 
deemed  proper  for  treaty  ratification  by  the 
United  States.  One  was  supported  In  the 
famous  Supreme  Court  decision,  Missouri  v 
H^°and.  252  U.  S.  416  (1920)^  ^^\'i'Zl 
there  held  that  a  treaty  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  which  fly  over  Canada  and 
the  United  States  was  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  treaty-making  power  and  federal  legis- 
lation thereunder.  It  Is  almost  ludicrous  to 
assert  that  the  lives  of  migratory  birds  can 
be  protected  by  a  treaty,  but  that  the  lives 
of  human  beings  cannot.  ..»!,„♦♦>,„ 

It  seems  late  in  the  day  to  suggest  that  the 
united  States  cannot  now  enter  Into  treaties 
relating  to  human  rights  which  In  fact  it 
committed  Itself  to  do  twenty-one  years  ago 
when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  rati- 
fied li  there  was  any  doubt  prior  to  World 
War  n  of  whether  human  rights  were  a 
proper  subject  for  agreements  between  na- 
tions^ that  doubt  was  resolved  at  the  end  of 
the  war  by  the  President  and  by  the  Senate 
of  the  united  States.  If  the  treaties  relating 
to  minorities  adopted  after  World  War  I  ^ 
not  considered  precedents  so  far  as  our  own 
country  Is  concerned  (though  they  obviously 
are  in  the  world  at  large),  then  what  we 
agreed  to  at  the  close  of  World  War  11  must 
certainly  have  meaning. 

A  few  references  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  we  ratified  In  1945  should 
suffice  to  emphasize  our  commitment. 
Article  I  sets  forth  the  purposes  as  covering 
the  promotion  of  human  rlghte  and  funda- 
mental freedoms;  Article  23  requires  the 
General  Assembly  to  assist  In  the  realization 
of  such  purposes:  Article  55  requires  the 
organization  to  create  conditions  of  peace 
among  nations  through  observance  of  human 
rights;  Article  56  pledges  all  members  to  take 
action  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
Article  55;  Article  62  envisions  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU 
for  promoting  these  rights;  Article  68  re- 
quires the  CouncU  to  set  up  a  human  rights 
conunlsslon.  ^^ 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  what  more  neea 
be  spelled  out  to  indicate  our  recognition 
that  human  rights  are  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tions between  nations.  As  Philip  C.  Jessup 
now  a  member  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  said  In  his  Modem  Law  of  Nations: 


'•It  is  already  law  at  least  for  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  fundamental  htoman  right  is 
obligatory.  The  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Char- 
ter, a  treaty  to  which  they  are  parties." 

Bearing  on  Mr.  Jessup's  statement  Is  the 
fact  that  as  of  the  end  of  1966,  only  nine  of 
the  United  Nations  had  failed  to  ratify  any 
one  of  these  four  treaties.  They  are :  BoUvla, 
the  Maldives,  Paraguay,  Spain,  Togo,  the 
Union  of  Sotuh  Africa,  Uruguay,  Yemen  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

By  its  heritage  and  Its  ideals,  because  of 
Its  good  will  toward  all  mankind  and  its  de- 
sire for  peace  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  SUtes  has  assumed  International  re- 
sponsibilities. It  now  has  the  opportnulty 
and  the  obligation  to  vigorously  continue  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  everywhere  on  earth.  To 
further  this  noble  objective,  we  should 
speedily  ratify  the  pending  four  human 
rights  treaties  on  Genocide,  on  Slavery,  on 
Forced  Labor  and  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women. 


PHONY     BOOKKEEPING     PROCE- 
DURES OF  THIS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Comptroller  General 
sent  to  the  Congress  another  report 
which  further  emphasizes  the  phony 
bookkeeping  prcxiedures  of  this  admin- 
istration. At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  dated  March  13,  and  a  chart  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  chart  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

Ukited  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  13, 1967. 
To   the  President   of   the   Senate  and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  report  on  our  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966,  presents 
the  Corporation's  financial  statements  for 
the  year,  together  with  our  comments 
thereon  and  our  comments  on  selected  high- 
lights of  the  Corporation's  operations  during 
that  period.  We  are  reporting  the  results  of 
our  examination  to  the  Congress  as  required 
by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  851). 

In  calendar  year  1966,  separate  reports 
covering  our  reviews  of  various  activities  of 
the  Corporation  were  Issued  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Corporation's  management.  A 
summary  of  selected  findings  Included  In 
such  reports  Is  presented  In  the  forepart  of 
this  report. 

The  Corporation  reported  a  total  realized 
loss  of  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This 
loss,  reimbursable  through  appropriations, 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  realized 
loss  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  amotxnt  of 
unreimbursed  losses  at  June  30,  1966,  wa» 
$7.6  billion. 

The  realized  loss  of  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1966  did  not  include  costs  totaling  $1.9  bil- 
lion Incurred  by  the  Corporation  In  carrying 
out  special  activities  such  as  those  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480.  The  costs  of  these  special 
activities  are  accounted  for  separately  by  the 
Corporation. 

In  view  of  the  unique  character  and  vast 
scope  of  the  Corporation's  operations,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  commodity  Inven- 
tories, It  was  not  practicable  for  us  to 
perform  all  the  examination  and  verification 
steps  which  we  believe  would  be  necessary 
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to  reach  an  independent  overall  opinion  con- 
cernlr.g  the  accuracy  and  fairness  with 
which  the  flnanclal  statements  present  the 
Corporation's  flnanclal  position  at  June  30, 
1966,  and  the  results  of  Its  operations  for 
the  year  then  ended.  This  matter  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  In  the  section  of  the  report 
Which  describes  the  scope  of  our  audit. 

However,  we  do  express  the  opinion  that 
the  Corporation's  accounting  methods  pro- 
vided a  generally  satisfactory  record  of  Its 
flnanclal  transactions  and  that  Its  system 
of  flnanclal  reporting  was.  In  general,  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Cor- 
poration's management  with  Information 
for  conducting  Its  affairs. 

As  explained,  beginning  on  page  15,  the 
Corporation  had  acquired  pooled  payment- 
In-kind  certificates  on  feed  grains  which 
exceeded  the  estimated  sales  value  of  Its  feed 
grain  Inventory  by  about  $2.2  billion  at  June 
30.  1966.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
pooled     certificates     merely     represent    the 


amount  of  feed  grain  sales  that  the  Corpo- 
ration may  make  at  the  higher  of  market 
price  or  loan  rate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.  Without  the  certificates,  sales  gen- 
erally must  be  made  at  a  substantially  higher 
price. 

Program  operations  Indicate  that  the  bal- 
ance of  pooled  certificates  will  continue  to 
outpace  the  Corporation's  feed  gialn  Inven- 
tory. At  September  30.  1966,  the  excess  of 
pooled  certificates  over  the  estimated  sales 
value  of  the  feed  grain  Inventory  had  risen 
to  $3  billion.  We  are  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  because  of 
the  Interest  It  has  shown  In  the  past  with  re- 
spect to  the  pricing  policies  of  the 
Corporation. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Elmes  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
States. 


Schedule  3.— Commodity  Credit  Corporation'- Analysis  of  deficit  from  inception  in  19SS 

to  June  30,  1966 


Cumulntlve  to 
June  30,  1965 


Total  iCiiliied  less  exclusive  of  cost  of  wartime  consumer  subsidy 

protrmm --:-- - 

Cost  of  wartime  consumer  subsidy  proeram 


1  $24,987,326,756     $2. 984, 871,295  I  $27,972. 19S,  051 
2  102,2>.l,O73    I      2,102.2SI.073 


Subtotal  -- --■ 

Reserves  for  losses,  program . 


Less 


Net  operating  loss  

Reimbursement  tornit  rc;-.li;pd  loss  US  V.S.C.  7I3a)  - .- 

Appropriation  for  tliu  iiostwfir  price  support  of  agriculture 

Loss  recovercTunderVhe  Foreign  Aid  Actof  i947  (22  U.S.C. 
14111 


Recovery  of  emergency  feed  program  losses  69  Stat.  62). 


Net  deficit  (schedule  1). 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Cumulative  to 
June  30.  19fit'> 


27,OH9,607,829  I     2.984.871.295 
1,235.688,000  I    2-347,495.000 


30.074.479. 1J4 
KSS,  193,000 


28,325,295,829 


19,078,776,242 

500. 000. 000 

56, 239, 432 


2,637,376,295  |     30,962.672.124 


2,799.789,092 


41,915.799 


19,676,931.473 
"8,648,364,356 


21,878.565,3.'?4 

500.  000.  OOO 

56, 239, 432 


41.915,799 


2,799,789,092 
-162.412,797 


22, 476, 720. 565 


» 8. 485. 951, 559 


on  thie 
interest 


1  Revised  to  exclude  $197,506,487  which  represents  int.rest  i^-'l^dcd  in  realized  losses  as  of  June  3^^ 
portion  of  borrowmgs  from  Trca.><ury  equal  to  unreimbursed  realized  Ioshs  a.-  of  June  30.  1!«4,  not  subject  to  i 
as  provided  by  Public  Law  89-316.  approved  Nov.  2,  1965. 
'  Represents  adjustnient  of  reserves  for  losses. 
»  Comprised  of  the  following: 

LnresloreU  realiied  losses:  jj  (^~  q^-  j-q 

Fiscal  year  1961 - -/_-■_      '  5^;  S34!  256 

Fiscal  yenr  ltf»>4 3  n^s  005  h38 

Fiscal  year  1965  (see  note  1  above) - o'^'g;,  ^95 

Fiscal  year  1906 '    " 


making  any  saving  at  all;  they  are 
merely  trying  to  smooth  some  whitewash 
over  the  red  ink  of  this  administration. 
They  are  merely  postponing  the  day 
when  these  losses  will  have  to  be  paid 
for. 

As  of  December  31.  1966,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  owe(3  the  Treas- 
ury in  outstanding  notes  $10,234,589,000. 
The  total  inventories  and  loans — that  is, 
the  net  worth — of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  if  it  were  liquidated  as  of 
that  date  and  all  its  inventories  were 
sold  at  actual  cost,  plus  all  the  storage 
costs,  if  all  their  loans  were  liquidated 
with  full  payments,  would  total  $4,405,- 
775,000.    That  is  all  they  would  have 
after  they  liquidated  their  assets  to  make 
payment  on  the  $10,234  million  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury.    This  would  leave  a 
deficit  as  of  that  date  of  S5.8  billion  if 
the  agency   were  liquidated.     Yet  they 
are  not  telling  the  American  people  about 
this  huge  loss  which  has  already  been 
sustained;  Instead,  they  are  claiming  that 
they  are  actually  going  to  sa\e  money 
this  year  as  compared  with  last  year's 
expenditures.    Apparently  they  are  not 
going  to  recognize  those  los.ses  until  the 
1968   presidential   election   is   over,  and 
then  somebody  will  have  to  face  up  to  It. 
The  administration  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  request  asking  for  legislation  re- 
quiring truth  in  packaging  and  truth  in 
lending.    When  those  bills  dealing  with 
truth  in  lending  and  truth  in  packaging 
come  before  Congress  I  am  considering 
offering  an  amendment  requiring— and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "requiring"— the  ad- 
ministration to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  this 
Great  Society.    If  we  want  truth  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  let  the  Gov- 
ernment set  the  example  and  start  tell- 
ing them  the  truth. 


Subtotal 

Reserves  as  of  June  30, 1966- 


,  597,  758.  559 
888.193.000 


Net  deficit  as  of  June  30, 1966  -■-,.-■--.-■; ; 8,485.951,559 

The  notes  on  pp.  37-13  are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement. 

The  opinion  o(  the  General  .\coountuig  Ollke  on  this  statement  appears  on  p.  29. 

restoring  a  small  percentage  of  the  losses 


Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  letter  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, as  of  June  30,  1966,  had  unre- 
imbursed losses  totaling  $7.6  billion. 
These  imrelmbursed  losses  have  been  ac- 
ctmiulating  over  the  past  several  years. 
They  represent  expenditures  for  which 
an  appropriation  is  not  Included  in  the 
budget.  This  poUcy  of  concealing  the 
actual  losses  is  being  perpetrated  further 
in  the  budget  for  1968. 

The  administration,  in  submitting  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1968,  is  claiming  a  re- 
duction in  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  $1,346,277.- 
000.  It  arrived  at  this  figure  because  It 
has  asked  for  only  $1.4  billion  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  its  fiscal  1968  losses,  and  this  amount 
was  less  than  the  $2,746  billion  requested 
In  fiscal  1967.  This  claim  Is  a  farce 
because  this  so-called  savings  is  only  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  administration  Is 


of  that  agency. 

As  evidence  of  that  statement,  I  call 
attention  to  a  report  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  issued  under  date  of 
FebruaiT  10,  1967.  This  report  shows 
the  results  of  this  Government  corpora- 
tion's operations  for  the  first  6  months 
of  fiscal  year  1967,  or  for  that  period 
between  June  30,  1966,  and  December  31, 
1966. 

This  report  of  the  Corporation  itself 
shows: 

The  Corporation's  total  realized  loss  for 
program  operations  amounted  to  $2,578,875,- 
000  for  the  6  months  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966. 

To  Offset  that  $2'/2  billion  loss  which 
we  already  have  sustained  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1967  fiscal  year  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
only  $1.4  billion.  Then  they  are  boast- 
ing of  the  fact  that  they  are  making  a 
saving  for  the  taxpayers.    They  are  not 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  HANSEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appears  In  today's  Washington  Star,  en- 
titled "Reappoint  Hansen." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  appearing  In  today's 
issue,  written  by  Margaret  Moore,  a  re- 
tired elementary  school  principal.  The 
letter  is  written  under  the  caption 
"Support  Hansen." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Reappoint  Hansen 

It  Is  not  Superintendent  Hansen  who  will 
be  on  trial  when  the  Issue  of  his  reappoint- 
ment reaches  the  District  school  board  for 
a  vote  tomorrow.     It  is  the  board  Itself. 

Praise  for  Carl  Hansen's  abilities  and 
sound  educational  concepts  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  many  letters  appearing  on 
this  page  in  recent  weeks  from  District 
citizens,  Negro  and  white  alike,  who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  them.  This  esteem 
was  earned,  by  accomplishments  dating  back 
to  the  difficult  days  of  transition  from  » 
legally  segregated  school  system.  It  Is  no  less 
pertinent  In  terms  of  his  value  today,  In  the 
struggles  with  the  equally  difficult  problem* 
of  de  facto  segiegatlon. 

One  critic,  board  member  John  A.  Sessions, 
says  he  opposes  Hansen  because  he  hopes  for 
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-.ubstantlal  change"  In  District  schools. 
What  change,  however.  Is  that?  Sessions  does 
not  say  Actually,  It  Is  the  present  school 
hoard  Itself  which  has  failed  to  make  good 
iw  promises  of  brave  new  educational  poll- 
-les  to  "improve"  the  system. 

Indeed  Sessions'  comment  is  all  too  typical 
nf  the  criticism  one  hears  of  Hansen  these 
rtavs  The  superintendent  has  become  a  con- 
venient target  for  all  the  frustrations,  all  the 
inftdeauacles  of  the  District  school  system— 
for  the  most  part  entirely  without  Justlfica- 
,,nn  The  wonder  Is  that  Hansen  Is  willing 
income  back  for  more.  It  Is  a  good  thing, 
however,  that  he  Is  willing,  for  his  departure 
would  only  compound  existing  problems. 

Perhaps  the  report  on  District  schools  by 
the  Columbia  Teachers  College,  due  this 
summer,  will  suggest  some  desirable  new 
oolicles  If  so,  the  board  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Hansen  on  that  score.  The  superin- 
tendent has  made  It  clear  that  he  wlU  resign 
if  he  is  unable  to  follow  the  board's  direc- 
tives in  good  conscience.  No  board  member 
can  doubt  that  he  means  It. 

Meanwhile,  the  sudden  desire  of  Hansen's 
arch-enemy,  board  president  Euphemla  L 
Haynes,  to  postpone  a  conclusive  vote  on  the 
reappointment  tomorrow.  Is  puzzling.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Havnes  fears  that  the  tide  of 
board  sentiment  is  against  her.  Whatever  her 
motives,  to  prolong  the  present  turmoil  any 
longer  would  be  an  act  of  gross  Irrespon- 
sibility toward  both  Hansen  and  the 
community. 

Supports  Hansen 
SIR-  Have  the  critics  of  Dr.  Hansen  truly 
considered  the  educational  achievements  of 
his  term  of  office?  Have  they  been  fair  to 
him  or  Just  tvrtsted  certain  results  In  order 
to  argue  for  some  pet  theories  of  their  own? 
Perhaps  a  brief  review  may  help  to  clear  the 

thinking. 

When  Dr.  Hansen  was  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools,  he  Inaugurated  a  program  that  was 
appreciated  by  all  the  elementary  school 
principals  In  former  Division  I.  He  held 
monthly  meetings  to  discuss  the  problems 
facing  the  schools  at  that  time.  These  meet- 
ings were  very  democratic  In  nature.  Prlncl- 
paU  felt  free  to  speak  out  and  to  bring  up 
any  phase  of  our  school  program  that  needed 
better  understanding.  For  a  year  or  two, 
when  Integration  seemed  Imminent,  much  of 
the  discussion  turned  around  such  questions 
as  how  to  prepare  for  the  merger  of  the 
two  divisions.  How  could  we  prepare  our- 
selves; how  could  we  prepare  our  parents  and 
our  children  to  work  together?  Dr.  Hansen 
welcomed  all  the  suggestions  we  could  give 
him. 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia  Schools 
had  had  but  one  superintendent  over  all  the 
schools;  although  that  superintendent  had 
held  meetings  of  all  officers  together  (all 
levels  In  both  Divisions  I  and  II)  to  outline 
school  programs  and  procedures,  when  Inte- 
gration came  both  groups  learned  that  these 
programs  had  been  Interpreted  differently 
within  the  two  divisions  and  many  adjust- 
ments had  to  be  made. 

When  Dr.  Hansen  became  superintendent 
he  consistently  fought  for  smaller  classes, 
which  meant  more  school  buildings  to  house 
the  classes,  more  personnel  to  teach  the 
classes.  His  budget  requests  were  cut  year 
after  year. 

Because  he  realized  that  reducing  class 
size  was  going  to  be  a  long  process,  he  sought 
other  ways  of  Insuring  better  education  for 
all  the  children.  Grouping  together  chil- 
dren of  similar  ability  would  enable  the 
teacher  to  reach  more  children.  No  matter 
how  skillful  the  teacher,  there  are  not  enough 
minutes  In  the  day  to  teach  Individual 
children  or  even  five  or  six  groups  within  a 
class  without  the  rest  of  the  class  marking 
Uine  if   not   actuaUy    becoming    disorderly. 


Personnel  responsible  for  choosing  textbooks 
and  other  tools  of  learning  were  directed  to 
find  materials  suited  to  the  several  levels  of 
learning;  books  that  the  pupils  could  really 
use. 

The  Amldon  Plan  was  another  experiment 
to  help  teachers  to  do  a  better  job.  Our 
schools  were  being  stafifed  by  more  and  more 
temporary  teachers,  many  of  whom  needed 
definite  help. 

There  are  other  school  programs  which 
might  be  considered.  Perhaps  there  have 
been  errors  made  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed plans;  but  no  one  who  has  known  Dr. 
Hansen  and  worked  with  him  could  say  that 
he  has  not  earnestly  tried  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  children  of  Washington.  One  per- 
son cannot  do  It  alone.  A  superintendent 
must  have  able  assistants  and  good  teachers. 
If  some  of  his  programs  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  he  and  everyone  else  hoped, 
perhaps  there  were  not  enough  well  qualified 
people  to  carry  out  the  programs.  Certainly 
constant  criticism  has  not  helped.  Dr.  Han- 
sen has  worked  against  terrific  odds.  If  par- 
ents and  the  school  board  had  done  every- 
thing they  could  to  help,  our  schools  would 
be  In  better  condition.  I  feel  sure  that  some 
of  the  disciplinary  problems  among  the 
pupils  are  a  reflection  of  the  bickering  among 
the  parents  and  some  of  the  board  members. 
This  also  could  account  for  teachers  resign- 
ing to  take  places  elsewhere.  Are  the  critical 
parents  and  board  members  taking  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  a  sound  educa- 
tional program  for  the  children  In  the  DC. 

Public  Schools? 

Margaret  Moore. 

Retired  Elementary  School  Principal. 


CREATIVE  FEDERALISM  AWARD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks 
made  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Creative  Federalism  Award 
last  March  1  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Intergoverrunental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskie]  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  at  their 
recent  national  legislative  conference 
held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
that  subcommittee  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  have  participated  in 
the  important  task  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  examining  the  functioning  of 
our  federal  system  and  the  relationship 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
particularly  in  this  time  of  increasing 
Federal  grant  programs.  Counties  play 
a  continuing  important  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  has 
been  most  helpful  to  our  subcommittee 
in  its  work. 

Senator  Muskie  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  significant  role  as  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  in  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  coordination  in  our  Federal 
programs.  I  congratulate  him  on  re- 
ceiving this  first  Creative  Federalism 
Award  and  for  this  significant  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
statement  made  by  Ed  Munro.  com- 
missioner. King  County.  Seattle.  Wash., 
and  president  of  the  Natlona!  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  when  presenting  the 
award,  the  remarks  by  Representative 
L.  H.  Fountain,  chairman  of  the  House 
Intergovenunental    Relations    Subcom- 


mittee, and  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  LMr.  Muskie]  at  the  time 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  at  the  Presentation  of  "Creatue 

FEDERALISIVI"     AwARn     TO     SENATOR     EDMUND 

Muskie.    by    Ed    Ml-nro.    Commissioner. 
King  Covntt,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Presi- 

DE.NT      OF      THE      NATIONAL      AsSOCI.ATION      OP 
COVNTIES,     SHERATON-PARK     HOTEL,     MARCH 

1.   1967 

The  "creative  federalism"  award   is  made 
to  Senator  Muskie  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion Of  Counties  In  recognition  of  that  per- 
son who.  has  in  the  view  of  county  officials 
throughout  the  country,  by  his  action  and 
deeds,  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the    achievement    of    "creative    federalism". 
This  is  the  second  time  such  an   award  has 
been  made  bv  NACO.  the  first  being  to  Vice 
President     Humphrey     in     1965.       Senator 
Mviskle's  political  career  is  well  known— first 
coming  on  the  National  scene  as   a   Demo- 
cratic Governor  for  the  State  of  Maine.    He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1958  and  reelected  In  1964.    Senator  Muskie's 
concern  for  improved  intergovernmental  re- 
lations was  recognized  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival   in    Washington    In    that    through    his 
leadership  and  that  of  Congressman  L.   H. 
Fountain  of  North  Carolina.  Congress  estab- 
lished what  m  the  mind  of  NACO  has  been 
one  of— If  not  the  guiding  lights  In  the  field 
of  Intergovernmental  relations,  that  is,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.     NACO  first   came   to  know  him 
well  through  its  membership  on  the  commis- 
sion   the  county  charter  members  being  Ed 
Connor,  Clair  Donnenwlrth  and  Ed  Mlchael- 
lan. 

Senator  Muskie's  appointment  to  the  Sen- 
ate committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Banking  and  Cturency  and  Public  Works  has 
put  him  close  to  the  major  Federal  programs 
of  most  immediate  and  direct  concern  to  local 
government.  He  has  consistently  demon- 
strated his  overriding  concern  for  all  levels 
of  government  In  his  legislative  drafting  ef- 
forts, which  have  been  monumental. 

The  award  that  we  are  presenting  today  to 
Senator  Muskie  Is  the  highest  honor  we  as 
county  officials  could  make  to  a  public 
servant.  We  are  deeply  honored  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  I  have  asked  several  persons  who 
have  been  close  to  Senator  Muskie  In  his 
efforts  m  this  field  of  "creative  federalism" 
to  offer  their  own  remarks  regarding  this 
award  and  I  shall  do  so  now  prior  to  formally 
presenting  him  with  It. 


Remarks  by  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain, 

DEMOCRAT,    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA.    CHAIRMAN 

OF  House  Intergovernmental  Relations 
SrBcoMMrrTEE,  at  Presentation  or  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties'  "Creativx 
Federalism  Award."  Shera ton-Park  Hotix, 
March  1,  1967 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  this  morning  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  Association's  "Creative  Federal- 
Ism  Award"  to  Senator  Muskie.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  sponsoring  conferences  of  this 
kind  and  for  Its  continuing  Interest  In  Im- 
proving intergovernmental  relations. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  of  vast  and  rapid 
technological  change — change  which  puts 
great  strains  on  our  social  Institutions. 

Changing  conditions  give  rise  to  demands 
for  new  and  expanded  activities,  in  the 
public  as  well  as  In  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  and  these.  In  turn,  necessitate  In- 
terlevel  adjustments  If  a  federal  system  Is 
to  operate  successfully. 

The  temptation,  unfortunately  Is  to  cen- 
tralize governmental  powers  Increasingly  at 
the  national  level,  where  revenue  sources  are 
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largest  aad  the  disposition  to  establish  new 
programs  Is  strongest. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
strength  and  the  genius  of  our  constitutional 
system  is  Us  reliance  on  effective  govern- 
ment at  all  levels— local.  State,  and  Federal. 
In  the  federal  principle  we  have  an  ad- 
mirable political  concept  well  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  a  country  as  large  and  diverse 
as  ours.  This  extraordinary  political  Inven- 
tion of  the  Founding  Fathers  has  weathered 
the  tests  of  time  and  has  proved  remarkably 
adaptable  to  changing  conditions. 

The  clear-cut  division  of  functions  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment that  was  appropriate  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  In  time  gave  way  to  a  shar- 
ing of  certain  responsibilities  In  response  to 
the  advent  of  new  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. Various  methods  of  Intergovern- 
mental ccxjperation,  like  the  grant-in-aid 
and  the  tax  credit  device,  were  found  to  as- 
sure the  continued  workability  of  our  fed- 
eral structure.  The  challenge  Is  now  ours 
to  discover  practicable  new  methods  for  fur- 
ther strengthening  the  federal  system  to 
better  serve  contemporary  America  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

Political  Inventiveness  Is  sorely  needed  If 
we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the  newer 
problems  of  government,  such  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  explosive  growth  of  metro- 
politan complexes.  We  can  no  longer  safely 
rely  exclusively  on  existing  r-.ethods  of  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation.  Here  State 
and  local  governments  have  the  major  re- 
sponsibility—and  a  great  opportunity— to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  growing 
array  of  metropolitan  area  problems.  Effec- 
tive State  and  local  leadership  In  meeting 
this  challenge  would  constitute  Indisputable 
evidence  of  the  continued  vitality  of  our 
federal  system. 

Unquestionably,  States,  counties,  and 
cities  must  be  more  responsive  to  public 
needs  If  we  are  to  avoid  over- concentrating 
programs  in  Washington,  with  the  resulting 
InefHclencles  and  impersonal  character  of 
"Big  Government." 

It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  States 
exercising  responsibility  to  preserve  the  divi- 
sion of  powers.  In  practice  as  well  as  In  the- 
ory. The  Federal  Government  needs  help. 
With  the  demands  of  national  defense,  In- 
ternational relations,  and  space  exploration 
increasingly  requiring  more  of  the  Federal 
Government's  energies,  It  is  essential  that 
the  SUtes,  and  their  political  subdlvlslona. 
equip  themselves  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility for  domestic  programs. 

You  are  honoring  this  morning  a  man 
who  has  worked  diligently  and  effectively  to 
help  Improve  intergovernmental  relations 
and  to  strengthen  our  federal  system. 

Soon  after  his  election  to  the  Congress, 
Senator  Muskie  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  and 
holding  hearings  on  the  legislation  which  in 
1959  created  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  And  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  In  studying  and  re- 
solving Intergovernmental  problems  ever 
since — both  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Commission  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  His 
legislative  accomplishments  have  been  out- 
standing, as.  for  example,  his  management 
of  last  year's  very  Important  water  pollution 
control  legislation. 

Senator  Muskie  has  pursued  his  commit- 
tee work,  I  might  say,  with  Integrity,  devo- 
tion and  determination.  In  addressing 
himself  to  the  dlfBcult  and  laborious  task  of 
Improving  the  operation  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem— the  nuts  and  bolts  of  government,  so 
to  speak — he  has  avoided  the  temptation  of 
engaging  in  the  more  spectacular  type  of 
hearings  which  appeal  to  the  news  media  but 
contribute  less  to  the  solution  of  public 
problems. 
In  view  of  his  achievements  and  his  dedi- 


cation to  the  cause  of  good  government.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  Senator  Muskie  should  be 
the  recipient  of  your  Association  s  "Creative 
Federalism  Award."  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  here  with  him  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion. 

Rem.^rks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
Before  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  Creative  Federalism  Award, 
March  1,  1967 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  to  receive  the 
creative  federalism  award  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  I  accept  It  with  the 
mixed  emotions,  perhaps,  of  most  people  who 
are  so  honored.  On  the  one  hand  Is  the 
excusable  pride  of  recognition.  On  the  other 
Is  the  trepidation  that  such  an  award  gen- 
erates in  the  recipient,  for  He,  of  all  men, 
knows  that  he  must  now  set  out  to  Justify 
the  honor. 

I  should  like  to  use  this  occasion,  not  only 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  NACO  for  this  expresislon  of  con- 
fidence and  trust,  but  to  review  briefly  the 
current  status  of  creative  federalism. 

To  the  extent  that  this  term  embraces  the 
improved  coordination,  organization  and 
and  management  of  Federal  assistance  for 
State  and  local  governments — and  I  realize 
It  means  much  more — to  that  extent,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  succeeded  in  Identifying  the 
most  serious  weaknesses  of  the  system.  We 
have  even  set  a  possible  course  for  a  rational 
solution  of  those  weaknesses. 

Our  subcommittee  hearings  last  November 
and  In  recent  weeks  have  focused  attention 
on,  and  given  voice  to,  the  frustrations  suf- 
fered by  most  officials  at  all  three  levels  of 
Government,  especially  those  Involved  In  the 
administration  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs. 
The  grant-in-aid  device  is  the  most  accept- 
able means  so  far  found  to  translate  nation- 
ally accepted  goals  Into  action  programa.  It 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  an  Increasingly 
complex  society. 

But,  overall,  the  lack  of  policy  coordina- 
tion, different  planning  requirements,  con- 
fusion of  authority,  and  lack  of  cooperation 
between  different  agencies  at  all  three  levels 
of  Government  have  reduced  the  potential  of 
the  grant-in-aid  programs.  The  problem  Is 
not  Just  a  shortage  of  funds;  If  all  of  these 
programs  could  be  funded  to  their  full  au- 
thorization, I  am  convinced  the  problem 
would  still  be  Just  as  serious. 

But,  I  think  we  can  be  encouraged  by  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act,  comprehensive 
planning  requirements  which  have  been 
written  into  various  grant-in-aid  programs; 
and  the  statewide  and  areawlde  planning 
provisions  of  the  comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Act.  All  of  these  approaches  are  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  our  resources. 

At  the  executive  level,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's deep  concern  for  this  program  has 
produced  some  very  encouraging  actions. 
While  I  have  some  reservations  abeut  the 
potential  value  of  the  so-called  "convener 
order,"  It  is  nevertheless  a  constructive  move 
toward  resolving  problems  of  program  coor- 
dination where  HUD  Is  concerned.  The 
President's  November  11th  and  17th  direc- 
tions to  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  planning, 
programming  and  budgeting  system  under- 
score his  determination  to  move  toward  a 
solution  of  these  problems.  His  November 
memorandum  charged  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  establishing  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  his  directive.  I  believe 
the  Director's  letter  to  various  department 
and  agency  heads  will  produce  Improved 
working  relationships  and  more  effective  ar- 
rangements among  the  levels  of  Government 
concerned  with  administration  of  grant 
programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Direc- 


tor's specifically  charged  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  with 
the  task  of  providing  a  reference  service  to 
help  improve  relations  between  Federal 
agencies  and  Stat*  executives.  I  believe  tbit 
brings  into  the  administration  a  pool  of 
talent  and  knowledge  that  has  not  yet  been 
fully  recognized  for  its  contribution  to  Im- 
proved intergovernmental  relations. 

At  the  State  level,  a  number  of  encourag- 
ing signs  appear.  Some  States  have  already 
established  offices  of  program  coordination, 
and  others  are  moving  in  this  direction.  Sev- 
eral States  have  Initiated  constitutional  re- 
visions. I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
statement  of  Governor  Hughes  of  Iowa  when 
he  testified  before  the  subcommittee  a  few 
weeks  ago.    He  said: 

■I  believe  in  States'  rights  as  devoutly 
as  any  man.  but  I  am  fully  aware  that  for 
many  years  we  have  seen  giving  out  stereo- 
typed dialogue  about  States'  rights  without 
paying  constructive  attention  to  obligatioru 
and  responsibilities  of  State  government. 

•  We  have  not  held  up  our  end  of  the  Fed- 
eral system— either  in  relation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  or  in  relation  to  our 
political  subdivisions." 

Governor  Hughes'  key  words,  "obligation*" 
and  "responsibilities"  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  re-lnvig- 
oratlng  our  Federal  system.  Those  two 
words,  against  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lem as  we  see  it  today,  can  move  all  of  uj 
toward  a  realization  of  the  goals  of  the  great 
society,  if  we  move  with  a  determined 
approach. 

The  recent  suggestions  made  by  NACO  for 
better  coordination  of  Federal  programs  li 
yet  another  hopeful  sign.  Your  recommen- 
dation that  counties  established  a  coordina- 
tor for  Federal  and  State  programs  Is  com- 
mendable. Your  suggestion  for  a  "block- 
grant  as  a  primary  means  for  bringing  about 
better  coordination  through,  among  other 
things,  comprehensive  planning,  seema  to 
me  to  be  a  positive  response  of  the  laclt  of 
management  capacity  at  the  local  level  which 
Mr  Hillenbrand's  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee emphasized.  This  kind  of 
thoughtful  analysis  by  groups  such  a* 
NACO— groups  who  are  in  close  contact  with 
tne  various  levels  of  our  Federal  system- 
cannot  but  help  to  guide  us  out  of  thlD 
morass  of  red  tape  and  confusion. 

All  of  us  see  the  problem  somewhat  dif- 
ferently and  so  have  somewhat  different 
approaches  to  solutions.  I.  of  course,  see 
great  hope  In  the  legislative  proposals  I  have 
Introduced— the  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act.  the  Intergovernmental  Personne 
Act  and  the  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council.  I  believe  these  proposals  can 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  some  of  the  more 
pressing  problems.  But  I  am  not  totaUy 
wedded  to  them  as  final  answers.  I  do  Be- 
lieve they  represent  positive,  forward  steps, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  press  for  them  until 
better  solutions  are  proposed. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
for  me,  contains  the  most  succinct  statement 
on  what  is  needed.    He  said: 

"Federal  energy  is  essential.  But  It  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  total  working  partnership 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  government* 
can  succeed.  The  test  of  that  partnership 
win  be  the  concern  of  each  public  organiza- 
tion, each  private  institution,  and  eacn 
responsible  citizen." 


yfarch  n,  1967 
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ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION  IN  THE 
HEMISPHERE 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shodd 
like  to  express  myself  In  support  of  me 
President's  upcoming  trip  to  Punta  del 
Este  and  express  my  support  of  the  res- 
olution introduced  yesterday  by  Senatw 


MORSE  for  himself,  Senator  Hicken- 
^PER  and  Senator  Mansfield,  support- 
ing the  development  of  economic  integra- 
tion throughout  Latin  America. 

The  enormous  resources  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  are  waiting  to  be  har- 
nessed and  cultivated  in  the  years  ahead 
to  bring  forth  immeasurable  economic 
and  social  benefits. 

As  a  simple  but  dramatic  example.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  accomplish- 
ments achieved  in  just  a  few  short  years 
bv  the  countries  of  Central  America  in 
the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
central  American  Common  Market. 
Central  American  economists,  after 
World  War  II.  created  the  climate.  Mul- 
tUateral  treaties  ensued;  then  m  1961 
came  ratification  of  basic  treaties  by  El 
Salvador  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua, 
and  in  the  next  2  years,  by  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  movement  has 
jTOwn  into  a  structure  of  more  than  a 
score  of  organizations  carefully  delin- 
eated to  forge  and  strengthen  a  solid 
economic  integration  process  among  the 
Ave  republics. 

The  Central  American  region  as  a 
whole  has  so  far  achieved  an  increase  of 
more  than  2>2  percent  per  capita  in 
gross  national  product.  Five  years  ago 
intra-Central  American  trade  amounted 
to  $37  million;  in  1964  it  jumped  to  over 
$105  million.  Today,  trade  among  the 
five  Central  American  republics  exceeds 
$150  million.  ^r  ■.  a 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  the  first  inte- 
grated geoeconomlc  area  In  the  world. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
the  development  processes  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  like  had  not  this 
prior  integration  taken  place. 

Last  June  4,  President  Johnson  hailed 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  with  the 
words: 

We  salute  our  Central  American  friends 
for  what  they  have  accomplished  by  placing 
the  common  good  of  the  region  above  nar- 
row Interests. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  other  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  take  heart  in  the 
achievements  of  their  Central  American 
neighbors.  I  believe  that  the  meeting  in 
Punta  del  Este  will  provide  great  impetus 
toward  economic  integration  of  all  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that,  with  our  con- 
tinued support,  the  countries  to  the  south 
with  their  230  million  people  will  gather 
their  strengths  and  inestimable  resources 
to  bring  forth  all  that  is  required  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AND 
COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  comments  by  Perry  S. 
Heath,  grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  on  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  These  comments  are 
excerpted  from  the  oflRcial  weekly  of  Mr. 
Heath's  union,  the  Locomotive  Engineer. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   com- 


ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  Is  No  Substitute  for  Collective 
Bargaining 
(By   Perry   S.   Heath,   grand    chief   engineer. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  i 
Some    recent    observations    by    New    York 
Times   Labor   Writer   A.   H.   Raskin   provide 
additional  arguments  against   any   form   of 
compulsory  arbitration  which  the  new  Con- 
gress may  be  under  pressure  to  consider. 

Writing  about  the  reaction  which  seems  to 
be  setting  in  against  the  Landrum-Griflin 
Act  of  1959,  Raskin  noted  that  the  law  was 
passed  "to  give  rank-and-Sle  unionists  a 
more  assertive  voice  in  running  their  own 
organizations." 

"One  of  the  law's  principal  features,"  he 
went  on.  "was  a  union  •bill  of  rights'  de- 
signed to  guarantee  Increased  Internal  de- 
mocracy in  electing  union  officers  and  in  sup- 
plying workers  with  Information  about  con- 
tract terms.  The  law's  sponsors  made  no 
secret  of  their  desire  to  curb  the  autocracy 
of  'union  bos.ses.' 

"But  community  concern  about  what's 
wrong  with  labor  tends  to  operate  on  alter- 
nating current,  and  today's  fuse-blower  Is 
excess  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rank-and- 
file  rather  than  the  leaders.  Federal  medi- 
ators report  that  the  number  of  strikes  re- 
sulnng  from  membership  unwillingness  to 
ratify  pacts  proposed  by  union  negotiators 
h;is  "been    edging   upward   for  the   last   two 

^^■•Secretarv  Wlrtz  made  known  in  a  speech 
last  week  his  conviction  that  the  frequency 
of  membership  rejections  is  'very,  very  dan- 
eerotis  for  collective  bargaining.  Raskin 
wrote  "He  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  suih  upsets  might  become  a  deliberate 
technique  lor  pushing  up  the  price  of  settle- 
ments." 

\nd  so  it  would  appear  that  more  and 
more  people  are  coming  to  realize  the  dlffl- 
cviity— the  Impossibility,  actually— of  legis- 
lating successful  labor-management  relations 
or  of"' legislating  solutions  to  labor-manage- 
ment disputes,  whether  the  attempt  be 
known  as  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act.  Public 
Law  88-108  or  the  Ul-advlsed  Senate  action 
during  the  Machinists'  dispute  with  the  air- 
lines last  summer. 

The  vast  majority  of  BLE  and  other  or- 
eanlzatlon  members  are  responsible,  intelli- 
gent unionists  who  realize  that  they  have 
elected  officers  to  represent  them  effectively— 
and  that  the  elected  officers  will  be  effective 
if  the  collective  bargaining  process— with  its 
indispensable  right  to  strike— Is  allowed  to 
work  unhampered  by  government  interven- 
tion. ,,     , 

Compulsory  arbitration,  rather  than  ellm  - 
nating  strikes,  would  promote  rank-and-file 
rebellion.  As  Dr.  George  Taylor  said  recently. 
"Compulsory  arbitration  doesn't  eliminate 
strikes— it  merely  makes  them  Illegal." 

Experience  abroad,  where  compulsory  ar- 
bitration has  been  tried,  shows  that  workers 
won't  accept  what  they  consider  to  be  unfair 
settlement,  even  If  It  has  the  blessing  of  a 
supposedly  Impartial  tribunal.  But  here  in 
the  U  S  experience  has  shown  that  workers 
win  accept  settlements  reached  through  free 
collective  bargaining,  even  if  the  terms  are 
not  all  that  they  desire,  because  they  know 
that  their  representatives  have  had  a  direct 
hand  in  shaping  the  settlements  and  have 
done  the  best  possible  Job  In  the  particular 
situation. 

ComptUsory  arbitration  would  be  about  as 
successful  as  Prohibition,  another  attempted 
legislative  "reform."  There  Is  no  substitute 
for  collective  bargaining,  and  anyone  who  Is 
tempted  to  try  to  Improve  It  by  Imposing 
more  restriction  on  unions  should  think 
again. 


Another    Akgcmi:nt    Against    CoMpm^ioN 
(By  P.  S.  Heath,  Jan.  27,  19671 
in  marshalling  arguments  against  compul- 
sory arbitration,  we   should  add  this  basic 
consideration: 

Outsiders,  no  matter  how  fair  and  im- 
partial thev  seek  to  be,  can  never  matcn 
the  experience  and  understanding  of  labor 
and  management  representatives  who  have 
spent  many  vears  in  an  industry  and  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  its  conditions  and 
problems. 

Under  collective  bargaining,  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  can  achieve 
genuine  settlements  of  their  differences. 
They  know  exactlv  what  is  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute. Thev  can  weigh  alternatives.  In  the 
give-and-take  of  negotiations  they  can  shape 
agreements  both  Eides  can  live  with. 

Under  compulsory  arbitration,  however, 
settlements  are  imposed  from  without  and 
the  third  partv.  of  necessity,  has  great  diffi- 
culty understanding  and  appreciating  all  of 
the  "elements  at  issue  because  he  has  not 
lived  with  them  and  has  not  seen  their  prac- 
tical consequences. 

The  neutrals  on  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission  publicly  commented  on  the 
great  complexity  of  the  work-rules  dispute. 
Off  the  record,  thev  told  the  labor  representa- 
tives thev  hadn't  realized  how  much  was  In- 
volved, and  they  admitted  that  even  the 
lengthy  period  allowed  the  commission  for 
Its  deliberations  was  insufficient  to  permit 
them  to  become  familiar  with  the  industry's 
practices  and  conditions. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  outsiders,  no 
matter  how  intelligent  and  well-meaning 
they  may  be.  can  grasp  almost  overnight  the 
many  elements  ih.U  are  involved  in  a  major 
dispute.  To  empower  such  persons  with  au- 
thority to  make  irrevocable,  binding  decisions 
is  equally  ridiculous. 

But  the  proponents  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion try  to  ignore  this  basic  consideration. 
They  argue  that  the  recommendations  of 
Pres'idential  emergency  boards  should  be 
binding  or  that  a  system  of  labor-manage- 
ment courts  should  be  established  or  that 
something  resembling  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  should  have  life-and- 
death  power  over  contract  changes.  Instead 
of  merely  over  time  claims  and  grievances. 

They  "obviously  would  have  tis  move  to- 
ward a  totalitarian  state  where  the  best  we 
could  hope  for  would  be  benevolent  dictators 
and  well-intentioned  arbitrators. 

We  don't  want  dictat^^rs.  benevolent  or 
otherwise.  We  want  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  collective  bargaining  which 
permit  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  shape  their  own  settlements  in  full 
knowledge— from  long,  practical  experience— 
of  all  that  is  involved. 

There  is  a  long  history  In  the  railroad  in- 
dustry of  attempts  to  have  outsiders  make 
declsfons.  Back  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  law  of  the  land  provided  for  arbi- 
tration of  maior  disputes.  It  didn't  work. 
Arbitration  didn't  result  in  settlements  that 
the  industry  could  live  with. 

And  becatise  the  decisions  weren't  satis- 
factory, they  were  disregarded  and  there  was 
much  turmoil.  Settlements  still  had  to  be 
made  by  the  representatives  of  labor  and 
management,  but  it  was  difficult  because  of 
the  confusion  over  this  award  and  that. 

Finally,  there  emerged  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  setting  forth  procedures  for  making 
changes  in  agreements  It  was  supported  by 
representatives  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment at  the  time,  and  when  Congress  en- 
acted It,  it  was  widely  hailed  as  a  tremendous 
progressive  step  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

But  now  compulsion  Is  rearing  Its  ugly 
head  again  and  the  new  Congress  is  being 
importuned  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

We  must  not  let  real  progress  In  labor- 
management  relations  be  swept  away. 
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Success  of  Railway  Labor  Act  Shows  Com- 
pulsion Not  Needed 
(By  P.  S.  Heath,  Feb.  3,  1967) 

The  pressure  for  compulsory  arbitration,  as 
already  evidenced  by  the  Introduction  In 
Congress  of  five  or  six  bills,  Ignores  the  gen- 
erally successful  operation  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  during  the  past  40  years. 

In  a  1955  report,  the  National  Mediation 
Board  observed : 

"Whereas  labor  legislation  as  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  railroads,  like  most  of  the  recent 
efforts  to  deal  with  labor  disputes  in  other 
Industries,  made  no  attempts  to  differentiate 
between  the  various  types  of  labor  contro- 
versies but  treated  them  as  If  they  were  all 
of  a  kind,  the  amended  Railroad  Labor  Act 
clearly  distinguishes  different  kinds  of  dis- 
putes, recognizes  the  differences  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  them,  and  provides 
different  methods  and  establishes  separate 
agencies  for  handling  the  various  l^inds. 
These  principles,  methods,  and  agencies, 
evolved  through  years  of  experimentation, 
provide  a  model  labor-relations  policy,  based 
on  equal  rights  and  mutual  responsibilities." 

Although  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  not  per- 
fect and  although  court  decisions  from  time 
to  time  have  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way,  the 
procedures  help  produce  settlements  without 
disruption  of  service  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  disputes. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  enacted  In  1926, 
amended  substantially  In  1934  to  provide  for 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and 
amended  In  a  number  of  important  respects 
since. 

In  outlining  the  development  of  the  act, 
the  National  Mediation  Board  has  noted  that 
the  first  act  dealing  with  labor  relations  on 
the  railroads  was  approved  by  President 
Cleveland  on  Oct.  1,  1888. 

"This  law  provided  two  methods  of  adjust- 
ing disputes  between  railway  companies  and 
their  employes  which  threatened  to  Interrupt 
interstate  commerce:  (1)  Voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. (2i  investigation,"  the  board  stated  In 
its  1955  analysis.  "At  the  request  of  either 
party,  and  If  the  other  party  accepted,  a  dis- 
pute was  to  be  submitted  for  decision  to  a 
board  of  three  arbitrators,  one  appointed  by 
each  party,  and  a  chairman  selected  by  the 
two."  No  provision  wao  made  for  enforce- 
ment of  any  award. 

The  first  act  also  authorized  the  President 
to  appoint  a  temporary  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  any  labor  dispute  on 
the  railroads,  with  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
Labor  as  chairman  and  two  additional  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President. 

During  the  10  years  that  this  law  was  on 
the  statute  books,  the  arbitration  feature 
was  never  used  and  an  investigating  commis- 
sion was  established  only  once — in  the  1894 
Pullman  strike.  Intere-stingly,  the  commis- 
sion in  the  American  Railway  Union  strike 
recommended  a  permanent  three-man  board 
be  established  to  rended  binding  decisions  in 
disputes. 

EEDMAN    ACT    OF     1898 

The  Erdman  Act  wa.s  adopted  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  In  1898.  It 
provided  for  government  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation, and  it  also  tightened  the  arbitra- 
tion features  of  the  earlier  measure. 

The  Erdman  Act  provided  that  If  mediation 
efforts  failed,  the  commls.sloners  should  "at 
once  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  arbitration 
of  said  controversy,"  with  a  three-man  board 
to  be  established.  If  the  two  arbitrators 
designated  by  the  parties  could  not  agree 
within  five  days  on  the  selection  of  a  neutral 
chairman,  the  conciliation  commissioners 
were  to  appoint  him.  Arbitration  awards 
were  to  be  binding  for  one  year. 

After  one  unsuccessful  mediation  case,  no 
use  was  made  of  the  Erdman  Act  for  eight 
years,  according  to  the  NMB's  account.  But 
between  December  1906  and  1913,  when  the 
law  was  repealed,  61  disputes  were  settled 
under  provisions  of  the  act.  26  by  mediation 


alone.  10  by  mediation  and  arbitration  and 
six  by  arbitration  alone. 

NEWLANDS    ACT    OF     1913 

The  Newlands  Act.  adopted  In  1913.  estab- 
lished a  permanont  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  consisting  of  a  full-time  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  President  and  two 
additional  commissioners  designated  by  the 
President  from  among  other  government  offi- 
cials. The  board  was  to  use  Its  best  efforts 
to  resolve  disputes  by  mediation.  If  unsuc- 
cessful, the  board  was  to  endeavor  to  Induce 
the  parties  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

The  Newlands  Act  provided  for  six-member 
arbitration  boards  with  the  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  authorized  to  appoint 
them  if  the  parties  couidnt  agree  on  the 
selection  The  act  also  gave  the  board  the 
"quasi-Judicial"  function  of  Interpreting  and 
applying  agreements  reached  through  media- 
tion, but  said  nothing  about  the  opinions  of 
the  board  being  binding.  If  differences  of 
opinion  arose  over  the  meaning  or  application 
ol  arbitration  awards,  the  arbitration  board 
could  be  reconvened  at  the  joint  request  of 
both  parties. 

Under  the  Newlands  Act,  in  the  period  from 
1913  to  1919,  70  cases  were  settled  by  media- 
tion alone,  21  by  mediation  and  arbitration 
and  19  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties 
after  the  board's  services  had  been  invoked. 

ADAMSON    ACT    OF     1916 

The  Adamson  Act  of  1916  was  an  attempt 
to  settle  a  specific  labor  dispute  by  direct 
Congressional  action — something  that  wasn't 
tried  again  until  Public  Law  88-108  which,  in 
1963,  referred  the  fireman  and  crew  consist 
Issues  of  the  work  rules  disputes  to  binding 
arbitration.  The  Adamson  Act  was  the  result 
of  the  dispute  over  the  eight-hour  workday 
with  tlme-and-one-half  for  overtime. 

The  provisions  of  the  Newlands  Act  had 
failed  to  produce  a  solution  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  controversy,  and  President  Wilson 
asked  Congress  to  establish  the  8-hour  day 
by  law  for  operating  employes,  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  operations  under  an 
8-hour  workday  and  approve  an  Increase  In 
rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion if  increased  costs  under  the  law  made 
this  necessary.  The  President  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Newlands  Act  be  amended 
to  make  a  strike  or  lockout  Illegal  prior  to 
an  investigation  of  the  dispute  by  a  gov- 
ernment commission. 

In  the  Adamson  Act,  Congress  accepted 
the  first  two  Presidential  recommendations, 
setting  eight  hours  as  the  standard  work 
day  and  directing  him  to  appoint  a  three- 
member  commission  to  observe  the  effects. 
When  a  lower  court  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, operating  employes  again  threat- 
ened to  strike  and  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  to  mediate.  The  committee 
persuaded  the  carriers  to  concede  the  eight- 
hour  day.  Eventually  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adamson 
Act  as  an  emergency  measure.  Just  as  Public 
Law  88-108  was  upheld  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury later. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

During  government  control  of  the  rail- 
roads in  World  War  I,  a  Division  of  Labor 
was  established  in  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration and  from  time  to  time  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  issued  orders  setting 
forth  policies  and  regulations  and  creating 
agencies  for  dealing  with  disputes.  A  com- 
mission of  four  members  was  appointed  to 
make  a  general  investigation  of  wages  in 
the  railroad  Industry  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Director  General. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  Director 
General  Issued  general  order  No.  27  read- 
Justing  rates  of  pay  for  all  classes  of  em- 
ployes and  establishing  the  basic  8-hour  day. 
This  order  also  created  a  Board  of  Railroad 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  "to  hear  and 
Investigate    matters    presented    by    railroad 


employes  or  their  representatives."  gy 
agreement  the  awards  of  this  board  were 
incorporated  into  wage  schedules.  Another 
innovation  under  government  control  waa 
the  creation  of  boards  of  adjustments  with 
authority  to  make  decisions  on  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  agreements. 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1920 

The  TranspKjrtation  Act  of  1920  included 
provisions  for  the  settlement  of  dispute* 
when  the  railroads  were  returned  to  private 
ownership.  Also  known  as  the  Esch-Cum- 
mlns  law.  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
provided  that  all  disputes  should  be  con- 
sidered first  In  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  carriers  and  of  the  em- 
ployes  and.  secondly,  that  If  conferencei 
failed  to  produce  settlement,  dUputei 
should  be  referred  to  the  U.S.  Railroad  La- 
bor Board  for  "hearing  and  decision." 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  was  composed 
of  nine  members,  three  to  represent  lalxjr, 
three  the  carriers  and  three  "the  public." 
It  was  not  authorized  to  mediate  or  adjurt 
disputes,  but  waa  to  band  down  rullngi. 
Wages  were  to  be  fixed  by  a  set  of  general 
criteria  capable   of   varying   Interpretations. 

"Dissatisfaction  with  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  grew  the  longer  It  operated,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  1925  both  the  carriers  and  the  em- 
ployes  were  agreed  In  their  desire  to  have  it 
repealed,"  the  National  Mediation  Board  not- 
ed In  Its  review  of  the  legislative  background 
for  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  "A  Joint  commit- 
tee of  management  and  railroad  brotherhood 
representatives  supported  a  bill  which  wai 
enacted  Into  law  and  entitled  'The  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926." 

"In  the  framing  of  this  law  the  experience 
and  the  lessons  learned  from  previous  legisla- 
tion were  thoroughly  canvassed  by  represent- 
atives of  the  parties  directly  affected,  the 
railroads  and  their  employes." 

If  the  present  Congress  substantially  alters 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  by  making  final  and 
binding  the  recommendations  of  Presidential 
emergency  boards  or  by  otherwise  going  down 
the  road  to  compulsion,  it  will  sweep  away 
the  lessons  and  experience  of  80  years. 
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Discusses    Railway   Labor    Act    Proccduus 
AND  Safeguards 

(By  P.  S.  Heath,  Feb.  10,  1967) 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  as  amended  gov- 
erns labor-management  relations  on  the  rail- 
roads and  the  airlines.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, it  is  not  perfect.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, it  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  the  present  Con- 
gress were  to  think  it  could  improve  upon  it 
by  imposing  additional  compulsion  and  fur- 
ther restricting  the  right  to  strike. 

The  act  requires  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployes "to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to 
make  and  maintain  agreements,  concerning 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working  conditions" 
No  change  may  be  made  in  agreements  except 
as  provided  for  in  Section  6  of  the  act  which 
reads:  "Carriers  and  representatives  of  the 
employes  shall  give  at  least  30  days'  written 
notice  of  an  intended  change  in  agree- 
ments .  .  .  and  the  time  and  place  for  the 
beginning  of  conference  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  .  .  .  shall  be  within 
10  days." 

When  a  dispute  arl.ses  out  of  a  grievance 
or  over  an  interpretation  or  application  ol 
an  agreement,  the  representatives  of  the  par- 
ties also  have  the  duty  of  conferring  and 
attempting  to  adjust  the  dispute  amicably. 

The  law  guarantees  employes  the  right  to 
organize  and  provides  that  "the  majority 
of  any  craft  or  class  of  employes  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  class  or  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act." 

When  a  Section  6  notice  has  been  served 
and  while  conferences  are  being  held,  or 
while  a  dispute  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  the  status  quo  must 


he  maintained— tHat  is.  the  carrier  cannot 
^ter  rates  of  pay.  rules  or  working  conditions 
and   the    employes   cannot   withdraw    from 

**The* National  Mediation  Board,  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  or  on  its  own  motion  in 
^es  of  emergency.  Is  required  to  "promptly 
ruTt  itseU  m  communication  with  the 
nartles  .  .  ■  and  use  its  best  efforts,  by  medi- 
ation  to  bring  them  to  agreement." 

When  a  dispute  Is  settled  by  a  mediation 
airreement  and  a  question  of  Interpretation  or 
aDDllcation  arises,  the  NMB  Is  required,  upon 
reouest  by  either  party,  to  hear  both  sides 
and  render  an  interpretation  within  30  days. 

If  the  board's  mediation  efforts  fall  to  re- 
solve a  dispute  arising  out  of  a  Section  6  no- 
tice the  law  says  the  board  must  "at  once 
endeavor  as  its  final  required  action  ...  to  in- 
duce the  parties  to  submit  their  controversy 
to  arbitration." 

VOLUNTARY    ARBrTRATION 

Arbitration  t>oards  may  consist  of  three  or 
six  members,  with  each  party  appointing  one 
or  two  members.  Those  appointed  by  the 
nartles  try  to  agree  on  the  neutral  or  neutrals. 
U  they  can't  agree.  It  la  up  to  the  NMB  to 
make  the  selection. 

Either  party  may  reject  the  National 
Mediation  Board's  proffer  of  arbitration. 
However  If  arbitration  is  agreed  to.  the 
award  is  binding.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  BLE  members,  our  organization  has 
twice  agreed  to  submit  wage  demands  to 
arbitration,  In  1953  and  again  in  1960.  This 
was  purely  voluntary. 

EMBRGENCT    BOARD    PROCEDURES 

If  arbitration  is  refused  and  a  dispute  re- 
mains which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board  "threatens  substantially  to 
interrupt  Interstate  commerce  to  a  degree 
such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the  countrj- 
of  essential  transportation  services,"  the 
board  then  notifies  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent has  discretion  to  appoint  an  emergency 
board  to  Investigate  the  dispute  and  make  a 
report.  ,         ^,  . 

An  emergency  board  has  30  days  In  which 
to  Investigate  and  report,  although  the  time 
may  be  extended  by  agreement.  Usually  the 
emergency  board  conducts  hearings.  Trial- 
like  procedures  have  developed,  although  the 
law  doesn't  say  the  board's  activities  have  to 
be  of  this  nature. 

After  the  creaUon  of  an  emergency  board 
and  for  30  days  after  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall 
be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  In 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose."  The  latter  period  Is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  "cooling  off  period"  in  which 
the  parties  are  expected  to  resume  negotia- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  emergency  board's 
recommendations. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  these  emer- 
gency procedmres.  Some  management  repre- 
sentatives contend  emergency  board  recom- 
mendations should  be  binding.  To  make 
them  binding  would  be  to  establish  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and,  thereby,  to  wreck 
the  whole  collective  bargaining  process. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain  a  number  of 
times  In  recent  years.  It  Is  the  right  to  strike 
that  makes  collective  bargaining  work. 
Without  it.  there  would  be  no  incentive  for 
management  representatives  to  negotiate. 
Instead,  they  would  sit  tight  and  wait  for 
the  arbitration  machinery  to  be  called  Into 
play. 

ADJUSTMENT    BOARD 

Emergency  boards,  as  their  name  Implies, 
are  something  far  different  from  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  which 
was  created  by  amendment  In  1934  to  han- 
dle grievances  or  disputes  over  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  agreements.  The 
NBAB.  with  headquarters  In  Chicago.  Is  com- 
posed of  36  members.  18  selected  by  the 
carriers  and  18  by  the  employes'  organiza- 


tions. It  is  divided  Into  fovir  divisions. 
Division  One  handles  cases  involving  op- 
erating emploves.  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  R.  E.  Delaney  Is  the  BLE  repre- 
sentative on  Division  One. 

If  any  NRAB  division  cannot  agree  on  an 
award  or  if  it  is  deadlocked,  it  is  required 
to  select  a  neutral  referee  or  have  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  name  one. 

Although  the  original  intent  may  have 
been  otherwise,  the  U.S.  Supreme  CoxaX  has 
ruled  that  the  NRAB  machinery  must  be 
used  in  cases  referrable  to  it.  In  other  words, 
employes  cannot  strike  over  "minor  disputes" 
referrable  to  the  board. 

So  we  already  have  a  measure  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  In  the  railroad  Industry,  and 
we  must  continually  resist  efforts  to  extend 
the  principle  of  compulsion  Into  the  area  of 
contract  or  agreement  changes. 

Much  of  this  discussion  may  be  "old  hat" 
to  some  BLE  members,  but  the  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  are  worth  reviewing 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  when  bills 
are  being  introduced  In  Congress  to  revise 
them  drastically. 

The  act  is  the  culmination  of  many  years 
of  experience,  and  for  the  most  part.  It  has 
worked  well.  Imposing  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities on  both  labor  and  management  as 
well  as  guaranteeing  important  rights  and 
freedoms. 


How  Can  We  Improve  Collective 

Bargaining? 
(By  P.  S.  Heath,  Feb.   17,  1967) 


".  .  .  No  one  as  yet  has  devised  a  way 
to  ban  strikes  without  destroying  collective 
bargaining  and  Congress  Is  not  about  to 
scuttle  the  bargaining  process.  Since  there 
Is  no  effective  alternative  to  collective  bax- 
galning  In  a  democratic  society,  why  don't 
we  concentrate  more  on  trying  to  make  it 
work  better  than  to  seek  always  to  replace 
It?"  ^   ^ 

These  words  of  wisdom  were  offered  by 
Theodore  W.  Kheel  in  a  recent  discussion  of 
possible  anti-strike  legislation.  Kheel  and 
Dr.  George  W.  Taylor  were  President  John- 
son's hand-picked  mediators  In  the  April 
and  May  1964  negotiations  which  settled  the 
so-called  "secondary  issues"  In  the  railroad 
work  rules  dispute. 

How  can  we  make  coUectlve  bargaining 
work  better?  One  obvious  way  would  be  to 
curb  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to  Issue 
temporary  restraining  orders  at  the  least 
hint  of  a  strike.  The  carriers'  confidence 
that  thev  can  block  a  strike  through  a  court 
order  removes  their  Incentive  to  negotiate 
a  settlement. 

Another  wav  to  Improve  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining would  be  to  insist  that  the  negotia- 
tors have  the  necessary  authority  to  con- 
clude agreements.  Negotiators  shouldn't  be 
errand  boys  who  merely  transmit  offers  and 
counteroffers  to  high  echelon  carrier  officials 
or  back  to  the  membership  for  ratification. 
They  must  be  armed  by  their  constituents 
witli  meaningful  authority. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  Is  the  need 
to  remove  the  threat  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion legislation.  As  long  as  there  is  talk  In 
Congress  of  revising  the  RaUway  Labor  Act 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  deal  differently 
with  national  emergency  disputes,  the  cU- 
mate   for   collective   bargaining   is   bad. 

Management  negotiators  are  IncUned  to 
sit  tight  If  they  believe  the  dispute  will  end 
up  before  Congress.  Organization  negotia- 
tors are  tempted  to  sit  tight  and  hope  that 
a  political  solution  will  favor  them.  There 
is  little  incentive  to  bargain  In  good  faith. 

It  Is  the  tmfettered  right  to  strike  that 
makes  the  collective  bargaining  process 
work.  Neither  side  wants  a  strike  because 
of  the  economic  losses  that  necessarily  re- 
sults. The  threat  of  economic  losses  pro- 
vides the  incentive  for  genuine  negotiation. 


SIOUX  FALLS  CONSIDERS  URBAN 
RENEWAL 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1967,  Tom  MUler,  an  able  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
began  a  series  of  articles  on  urban  re- 
newal. An  advisory  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Sioux  Palls  and  the  members 
were  directed  to  explore  the  possible 
needs  and  objectives  of  such  a  program 
for  the  city  of  Sioux  Palls. 

I  consider  this  series  of  six  articles  to 
be  an  outstanding  example  of  public  edii- 
cation  in  a  little- understood  federally 
sponsored  program.  I  commend  the  Ar- 
gus-Leader and  its  editorial  staff  for  Its 
excellence  in  reporting,  and  for  its  re- 
sponsible and  forthright  approach  to  the 
growing  problems  of  our  cities.  I  also 
congratulate  the  advisory  board  for  the 
volunteer  work  it  is  doing  in  initiating 
recommendations.  It  consists  of  Tom 
Harkison,  John  Mertz,  Allan  Jones.  Dr. 
L  M.  Stavig,  and  I.  W.  Taylor,  all  long- 
time   public-spirited    citizens   of    Sioux 

Falls.  .^  . 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  tne 
six  articles,  together  with  an  editorial 
written  by  Fred  C.  Christopherson 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fargos  Experience  Shows  SiotJX  Falls  What 
To  Expect 
(Note.— Sioux  Falls  is  old  enough  to  con- 
sider rebirth— on  a   planned  basis. 

(Some  of  Sioux  Falls'  structures  are  from 
a  bygone  generation.  The  passage  and 
ravages  and  advancements  of  time  dictate 
the  heralding  of  a  new  era-generation.  Tech- 
nically, this  is  termed  "Urban  Renewal.' 

( The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
pointing  the  wav  to  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  foster  the  coming  of  the  new  gen- 
eration to  Sioux  Falls. 

(The  author  is  Tom  Miller,  advertising  di- 
rector of  the  Argus-Leader.  He  accompanied 
a  Sioux  Falls  delegation  to  Fargo  to  observe 
what  that  North  Dakota  city  has  done  In 
urban  renewal.^ 

(By  Tom  Miller) 
Sioux  Falls  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  Fargo. 

N.  Dak.  ^     .     ^ 

And  she  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her 
sister  city  ol  the  north. 

Those  are  the  sentiments  of  11  Sioux  Palls 
people  who  spent  the  better  part  ol  two  days 
In  Fargo. 

Their  journey  was  undertaken  to  study  a 
new  dimension  in  the  life  ol  a  city-urban 
renewal. 

Thev  learned  much. 

In  a  short  period  of  time— thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  Fargo  city  offlclals--they 
gleaned  the  experiences  of  12  years  and  two 
urban  renewal  projects. 


TWO     POINTS     GAINED 

Tv,'0  major  knowledge  points  were  gained: 
(1)  that  renewal  can  increase  the  tax  base 
of  a  blighted  area  many-fold,  thereby  pay- 
ing for  the  project  over  a  period  of  years; 
and  (2)  that  delay  In  time  Is  coetiy;  even 
if  application  for  funds  is  made  today.  It  will 
be  at  least  one  year  before  the  project  study 
can  get  under  way. 

Information  gathered  on  the  trip  Is  par- 
ticularly informative  and  can  be  related  with 
ease  because  Fargo  and  Sioux  Falls  have 
much  in  common :  approximately  the  same  in 
size,  largest  cities  of  their  respective  states, 
and  both  about  the  same  age. 

The  basic  difference  Is  that  Fargo  began 
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Its  modernization  program  In  1955.  while 
Sioux  Falls  Is  Just  entering  the  planning 
stage. 

Stoux  Palls  officials  and  Interested  citizens 
trekked  to  Fargo  chiefly  to  learn  procedures 
and  movements  from  people  who  have  gone 
through  the  developmental  stages  of  renewal 
and  can  show  not  only  how  such  a  large  proj- 
ect Is  approached— but,  more  Important,  the 
benefits  of  such  a  project.  They  also  knew 
that  Fargo  was  one  of  the  first  cities  In  the 
nation  of  non-metropolitan  size  to  become 
involved  in  the  federally-financed  program 
which  Is  designed  to  give  urban  centers  a 
needed  rebirth. 

SIX    ADVANTAGES    CrTED 

Fargo  counterparts  told  the  Sioux  Palls 
men  that  urban  renewal  has  six  blessings: 

It  provides  u  method  of  disposing  of  an 
area  which  now  has  economic  problems,  re- 
placing It  with  a  strong,  new  planned  area. 

The  tax  b;ise  Is  Improved  Immeasurably  by 
the  change. 

Investment  of  private  capital  Is  encour- 
aged. 

More  employment  Is  offered  those  In  the 
construction  trades  during  the  demolition 
and  building  phases;  and  continuing  employ- 
ment becomes  available  In  the  commercial 
businesses  that  populate  the  Improved  area. 

The  esthetic  appearances  of  the  city  Is  Im- 
proved. 

The  project  serves  as  a  springboard  for 
other  civic  improvements,  notably  true  of 
property  adjacent  to  the  project  area. 

MATOB    HEADS    CHOtTP 

The  Sioux  Falls  delegation  was  headed  by 
city  officials  and  citizens  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  head  up  the  local  project.  Offi- 
cials Included  Mayor  Vinton  Cruslnberry, 
City  Engineer  Ray  Jorgenson  and  Ed  Becker, 
head  of  the  planning  division. 

The  citizen  group  had  a  composition  of 
many  professions:  Tom  S.  Harklnson.  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  National 
Bant  of  South  Dakota;  Allan  Jones,  president 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly: Dr.  L.  M.  Stavig,  retired  president  of 
Augustana  College  and  presently  business 
administrator  for  First  Lutheran  Church; 
John  Mertz,  assistant  to  tlie  general  man- 
ager of  Northern  States  Power  Co..  and  I.  W. 
Taylor,  manager  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
store.  This  group  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  without  compensation  as  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Advisory  comnrUttee.  Harklnson  serves 
as  chairman. 

To  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  renewal  program  for  a  time,  there  Is  no 
financial  mystery  Involved.  Low-rated  prop- 
erty brings  In  a  low  tax  return.  If  the  prop- 
erty can  be  upgraded,  the  tax  return  rises 
accordingly. 

Federal  funds  invested  In  Fargo  projects 
will  come  back  to  the  federal  treasury  In 
time  through  Increased  tax  return.  The 
same  holds  true  of  Fargo  city  funds. 

Public     Understanding,     Volunteers     Are 

Essential   To  Protect   Success 

(By  Tom  Miller) 

To  understand  a  project  aa  different  as  ur- 
ban renewal,  particularly  when  you  have 
little  background  information,  you  have  to 
absorb  some  fundamental  philosophy. 

The  delegation  of  Sioux  Palls  officials  and 
Interested  citizens  who  visited  Fargo,  N.D„ 
received  an  abundance  of  philosophic  under- 
standing from  two  people : 

Mayor  Herschel  Lashkowltz,  a  controversial 
figure  In  Fargo  and  North  Dakota  politics, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  become  Involved 
in  more  controversy  in  promoting  one  re- 
newal project  to  near  completion  and  helping 
plan  a  second  which  now  Is  getting  under- 
way. 

M.  Danny  Wall,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Agency  which  Is  charged  with 
carrying  out  all  details  of  the  projects.    Wall 


was  an  architectural  student  at  North  Da- 
kota State  University,  working  part-time 
When  the  first  project  started:  later,  he  be- 
came assistant  director  and  now  carries  the 
full  title. 

BRIEF   VISITORS 

Gracious,  dynamic  Lashkowltz  and  studi- 
ous, precise  Wall  donated  the  better  part  of 
two  days  to  visitors  from  Sioux  Falls,  North 
Platte.  Neb.,  and  St.  Cloud.  Minn.  They 
showed  film  slides  of  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, escorted  their  visitors  on  bus  tours  of 
the  project  areas,  and  stayed  up  late  at  night 
to  answer  any  and  all  questions. 

Lashkowltz  was  emphatic  when  he  pointed 
out  that  "You  must  pursue  this  type  of  proj- 
ect with  determination.  You  need  dedicated 
people,  and  by  that  I  mean  unsalaried  civic 
leaders  who  will  volunteer  the  time  necessary 
to  get  the  Job  done.  And  when  I  say  time. 
I  mean  years  of  time,  not  hours.  Some  of 
our  volunteer  people  have  been  at  work  since 
1955,   and  they're   still   diligently  working." 

He  told  of  the  time  he  and  a  fellow  Pargoan 
stood  almost  alone — at  the  beginning.  But 
their  persistence  and  perseverance  has 
brought  about  two  projects  which  so  far  in- 
volve more  than  $15  million  .  .  .  and  the 
spending  and  Investment  continue  to  count 
up.  Now  that  the  physical  evidence  of  urban 
renewal  can  be  seen  by  all,  there  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  help  available  from  Interested 
people. 

UNITY    REQUIRED 

"You  need  a  united  community."  Lash- 
kowltz said  more  than  once.  "You  must 
draw  on  every  segment  of  your  society.  Your 
group  seems  to  be  well  balanced." 

The  Sioux  Palls  group  he  was  talking  to 
consisted  not  only  of  city  officials — the  mayor, 
cltv  attorney  and  planning  director— and  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but  also  members  of  the  flve-man 
Urban  Renewal  Advisory  Committee.  They 
include  a  retired  banker,  the  president  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  labor  movement,  a  utility  execu- 
tive, a  retired  college  president  and  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  retail  store. 

Lashkowltz  said  some  of  the  controversy 
stemmed  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
renewal  obJecUves  by  the  public.  However, 
he  said  most  of  the  trouble  emanated  from 
what  he  termed  "the  establishment" — mon- 
led  and  old-family  interests  who  were  con- 
tent with  the  stetus  quo  and  almost  seemed 
to  resent  progress. 

"To  be  successful,  you  need  a  well-informed 
citizenry."  Lashkowltz  explained.  "You 
should  have  the  cooperation  of  the  press  and 
other  news  media.  If  you  do,  the  total  story 
can  be  told  to  all  citizens  and  they  will 
understand  that  what  you  are  doing  will  ul- 
timately benefit  everyone  In  your  community. 

"And  those  few  who  might  object  to  fed- 
eral controls  which  go  along  with  federal 
funds  should  be  told  that  the  so-called  con- 
trols actually  are  necessary  to  establish  mini- 
mums;  they  do  not  control  project  maxi- 
mums. Indeed,  they  are  not  controls  at  all — 
only  guldeposts  to  make  certain  your  project 
is  successful." 

DECAY    DICTATES    SITE 

Both  Lashkowltz  and  Wall  explained  that 
selection  of  both  urban  renewal  sites  In  or 
near  the  downtown  area  of  Fargo  did  not 
mean  favoritism  toward  business  interests, 
particularly  retailing.  Decay  and  blight  dlc- 
uted  location  of  the  projects,  they  sajd, 
rather  than  special  Interest  preference. 

The  heaviest  tax  base  comes  from  the 
downtown  core,  they  said,  and  If  that  base 
can  be  strengthened,  the  whole  city  profits. 
Let  the  core  deteriorate  and  your  city  de- 
teriorates. Renewal  encourages  Investment, 
not  only  In  project  areas  but  also  on  sur- 
rounding property. 

"You  can't  selectively  tear  down  a  building 
here  and  another  one  there,"  Lashkowltz 
said.  "You  need  a  comprehensive  approach. 
Otherwise,  a  new  building  would  be  erected 


in  a  blighted  area  and  the  area  would  not 
materially  change.  You  can't  encourage 
Investment  with  that  approach." 

In  showing  projected  building  plans  lor 
what  win  be  a  large-scale  extension  of 
Pargo's  downtown  retail  area.  Wall  pointed 
out  that  adequate  parking  Is  being  assured. 

He  underscored  Lashkowltz'  comment* 
about  a  strong  retail  core  In  the  city: 
"Parking  is  a  must,  and  we  believe  in  it  bo 
strongly  that  we  are  pushing  for  state  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  tax-writeoff  in- 
centlve."  The  legislation  has  passed  the 
North  Dakota  Senate  and  Is  now  before  the 
House. 

For  those  who  fear  that  devastation  of  a 
blighted  area — with  sub-standaxd  bulldlngB 
which  house  undesirable  elements  —  wUl 
merely  restUt  In  spreading  the  elements  Into 
other  areas  of  the  community,  the  two  Pargo 
men  offered  reassurance. 

"One  of  the  basic  premises  of  the  project," 
Lashkowltz  said,  "Is  that  relocation  must  be 
planned  and  pursued.  Property  owners  are 
comptensated  at  market  value  for  their  hold- 
ings and  are  provided  with  much  guidance 
for  the  future.  Families  and  Individuals  are 
replaced  In  dwelling  units  superior  to  what 
they  have  been  experiencing.  To  many, 
relocation  provides  a  new  lease  on  life  with 
new  opportunities  which  are  suddenly  opened 
to  them. 

"You  tell  me  you  have  a  building  code  but. 
like  Fargo  prior  to  the  projects,  you  do  not 
have  a  minimum  standard  housing  code 
It  win  be  necessary  to  draw  up  such  a  code, 
and  you  will  find  that  application  of  the 
code  provisions  will  bring  clty-wlde  benefits. 
In  Fargo,  this  has  led  to  an  upgrading  of 
housing   units." 

Investment  in  Time  and  Monet  RETtjRNED 

TO  City 

(By  Tom  Miller) 

What  Is  the  cost  of  urban  renewal? 

Pargo,  N.D.,  officials  say  It  doesn't  cost.  It 
pa  vs.  And  It  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay  tor 
Itself  many  times  over  through  an  Increased 
tax  base. 

But  to  get  the  benefits,  you  have  to  Invest 
city  time  and  money. 

As  a  for-lnstance.  Fargo  Mayor  Herschel 
Lashkowltz  points  with  prld«  to  Urban  Re- 
newal Project  1.  When  It  has  been  fully 
completed  and  the  balance  sheets  are  drawn, 
less  than  one-half  million  dollars  will  have 
been  expended  from  city  funds.  Increased 
taxation  from  Project  1  property  will  return 
that  much  money  in  eight  years.    At  most. 

And  the  time  span  is  being  shortened  by 
continual  spread  of  renewal  spirit  in  busi- 
ness areas  adjacent  to  the  project  area. 
New  buildings  are  sprouting  around  the 
fringe  without  any  official  encouragement- 
new  buildings  which  bring  in  Increased  tax 
money. 

TAX    REVENUE   rNCEEASED 

Before  the  Initial  Pargo  project  began,  the 
land  In  the  nine  and  a  half  block  area  was 
bringing  In  $30,000  In  taxes.  Now  it  causes 
$90,000  to  flow  Into  city  coffers.  And  you 
must  bear  In  mind  that  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  Is  blng  used  by  taxable  prop- 
erty. The  other  70  per  cent  consists  mainly 
of  a  city  civic  center,  bringing  no  tax  Income 
at  all. 

The  motel-inn,  where  Sioux  Falls  people 
met  with  Pargo  officials,  brings  in  $30,000 
annually  in  taxes  by  Itself.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  savings  and  loan  building  in  the  project 
area. 

"Every  federal  dollar  will  stimulate  from 
$6 1 2  to  $8  of  private  development  money," 
Lashkowltz  says.  "Prom  a  taxation  stand- 
point, our  second  renewal  project  should 
bring  In  a  very  large  return.  While  only  30 
per  cent  of  Project  1  land  was  available  for 
private  development,  100  per  cent  of  Project 
2  land  Is  open.  The  yield  should  strengthen 
our  tax  base  more  than  considerably." 
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MAKES    FINANCIAL    SENSE 

The  Pargo  example  seemed  to  make 
financial  sense  to  H  Sioux  Falls  people— city 
ifflctals  and  members  of  the  local  Urban  Re- 
newal Advisory  Committee— who  visited  the 
vorth  Dakota  city  for  two  days.  They  drew 
ihetr  information  from  Mayor  Lashkowltz 
and  M.  Danny  Wall,  executive  director  of 
the  Fargo  Urban  Renewal  Agency. 

Project  1  consisted  of  30  acres  of  run- 
down property  near  the  business  heart  of  the 
dtv  and  alongside  the  Red  River  which  sep- 
arates Fargo  from  its  "bedroom  neighbor," 
Moorhead,  Minn.  All  but  two  buildings  In 
the  area  were  leveled.  That  meant  whole- 
sale devastation  of  110  structures — a  mixture 
of  business  and  residential  dwellings.  The 
area  many  years  before  had  been  known  as 
a  red  light  district. 

TOTAL    COST    $2.7    MILLION 

Total  cost  of  the  project  was  roughly  $2.7 
million.  Though  the  federal  aid  program 
dictates  that  a  city  the  size  of  Pargo  would 
stand  one-fourth  of  total  costs,  actual  money 
paid  win  be  less  because  of  credits  earned 
through  construction  of  an  underpass  and  a 
new  Ubrary  (not  yet  started).  Engineering 
costs  and  loss  of  tax  revenue  in  the  interim 
stage  of  the  project  also  count  as  credits. 

Project  2  win  cost  an  estimated  $2.9  mil- 
lion. It  Is  the  original  townslte  of  Fargo. 
Of  the  87  buildings  In  the  area,  60-8ome  have 
now  been  demolished.  Clearance  will  be 
complete. 

Total  cost  to  the  city  for  both  projects  is 
estimated  a  Jl'-i  million  after  all  credits  have 
been  figured. 

And  Just  how  is  money  raised  to  pay  re- 
newal bills?  In  Pargo's  case.  It  was  through 
special  mUl  levy.  For  Project  1,  two  mills 
were  levied  for  six  years.  For  Project  2, 
money  will  come  in  over  a  10-year  span  at  an 
annual  IVj-mlll  rate. 

"Before"  Pictures  Point  Up  Pargo's  Prob- 
lems  IN   Old   Dwelling   Areas 
(By  Tom  Miner) 

To  gain  a  proper  perspective  of  what  urban 
renewal  can  mean  to  a  given  area  of  a  com- 
munity, a  person  should  see  the  "before" 
and  "after". 

For  the  group  of  11  Sioux  Falls  officials 
and  Interested  citizens,  who  visited  Pargo, 
ND.,  this  came  in  the  form  of  "before"  pic- 
tures and  "after"  visual  observation. 

The  delegation  stayed  at  a  motel-Inn — A 
moderlstlc  structure  covering  an  entire  city 
block.  Nearby,  they  saw  a  huge  public  park- 
ing area,  a  gleaming  city  hall  and  civic 
auditorium  .  .  .  and  In  the  distance,  a  group. 
Ing  of  all-new  buildings,  many  of  them 
multi-story.  Beside  the  city  hall  was  a 
large  space  which  visitors  were  told  was  des- 
ignated for  a  new  city  library. 

Slide  films  showed  the  delegation  what  the 
area  had  been  like  before  renewal. 

TRACKS  ELIMINATED 

Spur  tracks  sliced  along  the  river  which 
separates  Pargo  from  Moorhead,  Minn.  The 
tracks  have  been  eliminated  to  allow  the 
riverland  to  be  developed  as  a  scenic  park- 
way. A  new  street  carries  traffic  alongside 
the  project  area. 

Where  the  motel-Inn  Is  now  situated  was 
a  collection  of  leaning  frame  construction 
storage  buildings. 

Tenements  and  Junk  yards  sprawled  in 
gaping  fashion  to  the  view  of  visitors  cross- 
ing the  bridge  from  Minnesota  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  into  Fargo.  Old,  large  homes — 
cut  up  Into  many,  many  apartments — 
hulked  against  one  another,  the  almost- 
palntless  boards  warped  and  misshapen. 

This  land  now  displays  a  pizza  restaurant 
and  military  buUdlngs.  The  projected  li- 
brary site  formerly  held  a  vacated  gasoline 
station  and  an  old  car  storage  facility  with 
a  bowling  alley  on  the  second  floor. 
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newness  IN  old  AREA 
A  hvige  frame  structure,  sagging  after 
more  than  70  years  of  vise,  used  to  occupy 
the  space  where  the  city  hall  and  auditorium 
now  stand.  Originally.  11  had  been  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  In  late  years  It  had  been 
used  lor  other  purposes — mostly  storage. 

The  residential  dwellings  were  not  only 
old— they  had  been  cut  up  Into  too  many 
pieces,  most  of  them  sub-standard  units.  In 
one,  there  were  six  families;  near  the  front 
entrance  was  a  cold-water  sink,  and  In  the 
basement  was  a  single  stool.  There  were  no 
other  sanitary  facilities. 

Because  some  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
river  was  too  low  for  sewer  lines,  a  number 
of  outside  privies  served  residential  inhabi- 
tants. 

RENEWAL    RESISTED 

To  the  visitor.  It  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  some  of  the  landowners  and  land- 
lords would  have  fought  urban  renewal. 
This  is  true  particularly  when  you  are  told 
that  all  people  concerned  were  reassured  that 
a  fair  market  price  would  be  paid  for  prop- 
erty taken  over  by  the  project  development. 
But  It  was  an  Initial  project,  and  Fargo  offi- 
cials think  now  that  It  was  fear  of  the  un- 
known that  prompted  some  of  the  resistance. 

Still,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  property  was 
contested  liy  landowners  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  amount  of  money  offered  for  their 
holdings.  They  took  their  cases  to  court. 
The  85  per  cent  who  did  accept  what  was 
offered  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  prop- 
erty appraisal  was  accomplished  by  two  com- 
petent, out-of-clty  appraisers. 

There  was  almost  no  negotiation  over 
property  values.  Either  there  was  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  Experience  so  far  in  Proj- 
ect 2  Is  that  a  smaner  percentage  will  ob- 
ject. 

Relocation  Has  Personal.  Individual  Phase 
(By  Tom  Miller) 

Urban  renewal  does  not  only  mean  bright, 
sparkling  new  buildings  and  bigger  tex  dol- 
lars for  the  cltv  treasury. 

It  also  means  relocation — of  businesses  and 
people  who  dwell  within  the  project  area. 

Judging  from  experiences  in  two  Fargo, 
N.D.,  projects,  which  were  viewed  by  a  dele- 
gation of  Sioux  Falls  officials  and  Interested 
citizens,  the  commercial  element  presents 
little  problem.  But  people  do.  particularly 
the  Individuals  who  are  alone  and  without 
families. 

In  Pargo's  Project  1,  there  were  30  busi- 
nesses, 105  families  and  a  few  Individuals. 
A  number  of  businesses  simply  ceased  to 
exist,  because  of  their  nature  and  the  ages 
of  the  owners.  Other  businesses  used  settle- 
ment money  to  relocate  in  sites  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  But  the  famOies  had  to 
be  moved,  too,  and  they  needed  help  in  re- 
establishing. 

HOUSING    UPGRADED 

Pargo  officials  had  been  told  that  they 
could  not  Just  take  over  an  area,  flatten 
it  and  tell  the  occupants  to  go  elsewhere. 
Common  sense  told  them.  too.  that  people 
living  in  sub-standard  housing  should  be 
upgraded. 

Solution  came  with  joint  cooperation  of 
the  Fargo  Board  of  Realtors  and  financial 
institutions.  Realtors  found  adequate  quar- 
ters for  the  families.  All  of  those  relocated 
were  moved  to  facilities  superior  to  those 
where  they  had  lived. 

SOME    families    SUBSmlZED 

In  the  few  cases  where  families  could  not 
afford  the  quarters  offered  to  them,  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  organizations 
cooperating  In  the  project  underwrote  the 
differences  In  costs. 

The  finance  guarantee  was  for  up  to  five 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  only  one 
family  still  was  being  subsidized.  And,  in 
total,  only  seven  had  been  given  aid. 


Project  2  in  Fargo  brought  a  new  problem: 
manv  single  individuals. 

The  area  was  the  oldest  In  Fargo — the 
original  townsite.  Most  of  the  structures 
were  designed  for  business — or  had  been.  Of 
the  86  bu5lnesses  In  the  project  area,  a  good 
fourth  of  them  did  not  relocate  Their 
owners  were  as  old  as  some  of  the  buildings; 
they  retired. 

Many  of  the  structures  had  been  converted 
into  rooming  and  flop  houses.  There  were 
only  30  families  In  the  area — but  there  were 
200  Individuals,  most  of  them  men. 

These  were  the  retired,  the  pensioned  and 
the  derelicts.  Most  of  them  were  elderly,  A 
good  share  of  these  people  did  not  live  a 
natural  life  by  accepted  standards — but 
since  It  was  their  choice  to  set  their  way  of 
life,  urban  renewal  people  moved  cautiously 
while  attempting  to  help. 

not  a  cure-all 

Fargo  Mayor  Herschel  Lashkowltz  likes  to 
speak  philosophically  about  this  phase  of 
the  projects:  "Urban  renewal  Is  not  a 
panacea  or  cure-all.  It  causes  you  to  solve 
problems  you  don't  anticipate.  It  points  to 
the  need  of  helping  and  rehabilitating  peo- 
ple whenever  possible." 

M.  Danny  Wall,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Agency  in  Fargo,  said  a  full- 
time  employe  worked  with  individuals  to 
plot  their  future.  Many  of  the  .«;lngle  people 
entered  retirement  homes.  Wall  said;  of 
these,  quite  a  few  had  wanted  just  that  In 
prior  years,  but  had  assumed  they  couldn't 
afford  It. 

Wall  said  some  of  the  individuals  fotind 
out  about  Social  Security  for  the  first  time. 

For  those  who  preferred  the  type  of  exist- 
ence they  had  had  prior  to  renewal,  agency 
people  helped  them  find  other  hotel  and 
rooming  house  quarters. 

Planning  in  Sioux  Falls  Today  Will  See 

Completion    in    Early    1970's 

(By    Tom   Miller) 

Sioux  Palls  is  gearing  for  urban  renewal. 

The  Impetuous  should  be  warned  that  such 
Involved  development  must  be  accomplished 
In  stages.  And  oftentimes  there  Is  consider- 
able waiting  and  marking  time  between 
stages. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind.  too.  that  others 
who  have  experienced  urban  renewal  will 
ten  you  that  it  is  a  never-ending  program 
.  .  .  that  application  of  renewal  in  one  phase 
or  another  will  continue  and  become  an 
accepted  way  of  change  m  city  life  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

Where  is  Sioux  Falls  now  in  its  gearing? 

It  Is  sti'.l  m  the  talking  phase  with  the  be- 
ginning of  action  just  around  the  corner. 

The  urban  renewal  move  was  instigated  late 
last  year  by  ABCD  (Attaining  Balanced 
Community  Development),  an  organiza- 
tional, noii-ofhcial  entity  embracing  civic 
leaders  from  all  walks  of  life. 

BODY     NAMED 

ABCD   repreEentati\es,    directors    of    both 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Indus- 
trial &  Development  Foundation  and  the  City 
Commission  discussed  the  proposed  project. 
Then  the  commission  acted  by  appounmg  a 
flve-man  advisory  committee  to  study  needs 
and  make  recommendations  for  a  program. 
What  lies  ahead  and  what  is  the  timing 
of  the  over-all  program? 

Committee  members  and  city  officials  spent 

the  better  part  of  two  days  in  Fargo,  N.D., 

viewing  the   near-completion   of  one  urban 

renewal   project   and    the   start   of   a   second 

project.     Now    all    concerned    know    pretty 

much  how  to  proceed. 

The    committee,    appointed    to    serve   one 
year,  first  will  select  an  area  within  the  city 
for  renewal.     Application  then  will  be  made 
to  the  federal  government  for  a  grant  to  per- 
mit    definitive     planning     of     the     project. 
When  the  project  has  received  federal  ap- 
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proval.  then  and  only  then  can  activity  ba 
started. 

At  that  time,  the  commission  will  appoint 
a  permanent  Urban  Renewal  Board,  which  In 
turn  will  set  up  a  small  st.itf  adequate  to  con- 
vert rough  plans  into  fairly  definite  ones. 

Up  to  that  point,  the  city  Itself  will  have 
expended  little  money.  Planning  costs  will 
have  come  from  the  federal  planning  grant. 

TIME  FOR  DECISION 

When  final  plans  have  been  completed  and 
an  assessment  of  total  costs  has  been  made. 
a  final  decision  will  have  to  be  made  by 
local  offlclalfi:  proceed  with  the  full  plan, 
modify  It  or  withdraw. 

If  the  local  decision  U  favorable,  an  Urban 
Renewal  Project  will  be  designated  once  final 
federal  approval  Is  forthcoming. 

Then  win  follow  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  property  .  .  .  and,  finally,  bids  will  be 
taken  from  Investors  for  the  erection  of  new 
structures. 

Only  at  that  point  can  new  construction 
begin. 

How  long  will  It  take? 

Years! 

FARGO  STARTED  IN  195S 

That's  what  the  Sloux  Falls  delegation  was 
told  at  Fargo.  In  1955,  the  North  Dakota 
city  made  Its  Initial  application.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  later,  the  project  received 
government  approval.  The  next  two  years 
were  spent  buying  property  In  the  project 
area.  In  1959-60.  buildings  were  demolished 
and  businesses  and  residents  were  relocated. 
Finally,  In  1961,  construction  was  begun. 

On  that  scale,  an  Immediate  move  now  will 
mean  that  construction  will  start  In  Sloux 
Palls  In  1973.  Or  perhaps  somewhat  sooner. 
Sloux  Falls  can  profit  from  Fargo's  loss  of 
time  due  to  pioneering  Inexperience. 

Is  It  worthwhile?  What  assurance  Is  there, 
should  an  older  commercial  area  be  knocked 
out,  that  investors  will  be  willing  to  locate 
in   the  project   area? 

Pargo's  Project  2  seems  to  hold  the  an- 
swer. The  property  Involved  has  good  loca- 
tion— adjacent  to  the  downtown  retail  sec- 
tion. One  Intersection  In  the  project  area 
bears  the  heaviest  traffic  In  the  state  of  North 
Dakota.  Fargo  officials  had  determined  that 
the  entire  area  should  be  retail — nothing 
else. 

Right  now.  a  selective  process  Is  taking 
place.  Fargo  found  that  It  did  not  have  to 
coerce  or  subsidize  commercial  Interests. 
Such  Interests  are  bidding  for  the  right  to 
build.  These  are  developers.  So  far,  14  have 
applied — each  one  willing  to  take  over  the 
entire  project  area — 45  acres — and  handle  all 
of  the  details. 

BIDDING  FOR  SITES 

So  the  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
of  selling — more  so.  It  Is  a  matter  of  being 
properly  selective.  Certain  criteria  have 
been  set  down  by  Fargo  officials.  They  now 
are  choosing  the  firms  which  have  presented 
plans  most  nearly  conforming  with  specifica- 
tions. The  firms  then  will  bid  against  each 
other. 

Do  nearby  retailers  resent  such  develop- 
ment? Not  at  all.  say  Fargo  officials.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  people  encouraging  Project  2  are 
large  retailers.  Their  point  of  view  Is  that 
they  prefer  to  have  competitors  In  the  same 
area,  rather  than  scattered  In  the  suburban 
fringe;  and  they  say  that  more  competition 
win  result  In  upgrading  of  all  downtown 
retail  developments. 

Pargo  city  officials  are  happy,  too,  because 
renewal  of  the  downtown  area  will  mean 
more  tax  dollars  for  city  coffers — thereby 
making  the  city  healthier. 

FARCO'S  rUTTTRE  VITWED 

Now  that  one  project  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted and  another  la  well  under  way,  what 
is  the  view  of  the  future  In  Fargo? 

"I  foresee  urban  renewal  as  continuing  In- 
definitely," Mayor  Herschel  Lashkowltz  told 


^he  Sloux  Palls  delegation.  "You  might 
equate  It  with  a  health  department.  The 
national  movement  of  urban  renewal  goes  be- 
yond demolishing  the  obvious.  It  enters 
grey  areas  which  need  rehabilitation." 

All  Pargo  officials  who  visited  with  the 
Sloux  Falls  people  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment. Some  of  them  said  that  even  though 
Project  2  would  not  be  completed  for  some 
time,  an  area  of  blight  Is  now  being  viewed 
for  Project  3.  And  beyond  that  Is  still  an- 
other   area    demanding    attention. 

By  that  yardstick,  Sloux  Falls  undoubtedly 
will  be  engaged  in  urban  renewal  for  some 
years  to  come. 

(End  of  series.) 


Sioux  Falls  Eyes  Urban  Renewal  Program 
Appearing  on  page  one  of  the  Argus- 
Leader  today  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
about  urban  renewal  In  respect  to  Its  par- 
ticular application  to  Sloux  Falls.  Read  this 
article  and  those  that  are  to  follow  and 
prepare  to  give  some  careful  thought  to  what 
our  city  should  do. 

Urban  renewal  Is  nothing  new  uiider  the 
sun.  For  years  and  years  many  cities  have 
been  giving  consideration  to  a  deterioration 
In  certain  areas,  notably  In  segments  of  the 
downtown  districts.  Cities  In  many  Instances 
were  decaying  from  the  Inside  out.  On  the 
outskirts  was  a  fresh  bloom — modern,  spark- 
ling and  lively.  Inside — often  In  the  city's 
he;u-t — was  a  slow  rot  with  a  contaminating 
spread  that  broadly  threatened  the  com- 
munity's very  life  as  a  thriving  entity. 

pacing  up  to  rr 

Many  may  say:  "It  Isn't  really  very  bad 
in  Sioux  Falls."  And  It  Isn't,  not  by  com- 
parison wtlh  some  older  cities. 

But  we  are  less  than  wise  If  we  fall  to 
recognize  a  disease — call  It  a  problem — and 
do  what  we  can  about  It. 

The  opportunity  for  action  presents  Itself 
in  the  federal  virban  renewal  program.  Ques- 
tion may  arise  about  the  propriety  of  the 
entrance  of  the  U.S.  government  Into  this 
field.  But  that  Is  now  beside  the  point.  The 
federal  government  is  In  the  field  and  sub- 
stantial appropriations  have  been  authorized 
to  aid  communities  In  the  rebuilding  proj- 
ects. We  share  in  the  payment  of  the  federal 
dollars  that  are  being  spent.  We  hurt  only 
ourselves  If  we  fall  to  participate  in  the  avail- 
able disbursements. 

MlnneapKilis  is  now  fully  engaged  In  an 
urban  renewal  program  of  this  type.  Sloux 
City  and  several  other  Iowa  cities  are  In- 
volved. So  are  literally  hundreds  of  other 
cities  In  the  land,  including  many  where  the 
spirit  of  private  enterprise  flares  Just  as 
brightly  as  it  does  In  Sioux  Falls. 

WHAT   FARGO   HAS   DONE 

But  of  special  and  notable  interest  to  us 
is  what  has  been  done  In  Fargo.  N.D.  Fargo 
is  comparable  to  Sloux  Falls  in  many  re- 
spects— about  the  same  size  and  age,  the 
largest  city  In  Its  state  and  situated  on  the 
state's  border. 

A  Sloux  Falls  delegation  went  to  Fargo 
last  month  to  see  what  had  been  done  and 
to  learn  how  It  was  done.  Tom  Miller  of  the 
Argus-Leader  accompanied  the  group  and 
prepared  the  Illuminating  articles  for  this 
newspaper  from  the  impressions  and  Infor- 
mation he  gained. 

Happily  Sloux  Palls  Is  In  a  position  to 
benefit  from  Fargo's  experience — an  experi- 
ence that  dates  back  to  1955.  12  years  ago. 
That  city  learned  much  In  the  process  and  it 
was  compelled  to  move  slowly  because  there 
was  so  much  to  study.  The  Fargo  experience, 
however,  may  reduce  materially  the  time  in- 
volved in  getting  a  project  of  this  nature  un- 
der way  in  Sloux  Falls. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest,  though,  that  It 
shouldn't  be  carefully  studied.  Though  Far- 
go and  Sloux  Falls  have  much  In  common  In 
respect  to  their  problems,  there  are  notable 
dissimilarities  and  these  are  to  be  evaluated. 


A    Cmr'S    HEART 

Perhaps  the  best  approach  to  the  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  citizen 
of  Sloux  Palls  is  to  examine  the  downtcwr. 
area — the  sections  of  It  where  the  years 
have  exerted  a  dehablUtatlng  influence 
Some  parts  have  been  substantially  Improved 
and  kept  pace  with  the  years.  There  are 
new  buildings  among  the  old.  But  there 
are   others   where   time   has   taken   Its  toil 

Despite  the  development  of  suburban 
shopping  areas,  the  heart  of  a  city  continues 
to  be  the  downtown  sector.  Its  pulse  and 
character  are  highly  Important.  A  luxurious 
perimeter  can  be  a  wonderful  thing  but  it 
alone  Is  not  sufficient.  If  It  is  only  a  facade 
that  conceals  an  inner  blight,  the  consequent 
results  can  be  destructive. 

TALK   rr    OVEK 

An  urban  renewal  program,  though,  must 
have  the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
people.  City  officials,  however  enthusiastic 
they  may  be.  can't  do  It  alone.  Nor  can  a 
small  group  of  eager  citizens.  There  must  be 
a  broad  comprehension  of  Its  value  and  a 
solid  endorsement  of  the  objective. 

Because  the  project  Is  so  vitally  Impor- 
tant. It  deserves  much  more  than  a  casual 
thought  from  the  average  person.  It  is  un- 
wise to  make  a  decision  hurriedly,  either  for 
or  against  It.  Let's  not  assume,  for  example, 
that  this  Is  Just  a  wild  scheme  to  tear  down 
buildings  and  smash  things  around  In  order 
to  have  action.  And  let's  not  assume  either 
that  It  Is  something  into  which  we  should 
plunge  precipitately  without  foreknowledge 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

So  let's  study  It.  Read  Miller's  first  ar- 
ticle today  and  the  others  to  follow.  Talk 
about  It  with  your  neighbors  and  over  the 
coffee  counters.  Consider  what  other  com- 
munities have  done  and  are  doing.  Then 
decide. 

— F.  C.  Chjustopherson. 
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DEATH  OF  C.  HAROLD  SAIDT  OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  recent  death  of  C.  Harold 
Saidt  created  a  vacuum  which  will  be 
difficult  to  fill.  Having  served  20  years 
as  public  relations  director  for  the  New 
Jersey  American  Legion,  Harold  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  known  and  loved 
veterans  of  my  State.  But  his  activities 
ranged  far  afield  from  just  veteran's 
work.  He  was  active  in  his  community 
and  State  in  a  long  list  of  public  service 
positions  much  too  lengthy  to  set  forth 
here.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  world 
is  a  little  better  for  Harold  Saidt  having 
passed  this  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  recent  article  published  in 
the  Trenton  Times  concerning  Harold 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Funeral    Scheduled    fob    Legion    Aide 

The  funeral  of  C.  Harold  Saidt,  public  rela- 
tions director  for  the  State  American  Legion, 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  from  Ivlns 
and  Taylor,  77  Proepect  Street. 

Saidt,  who  was  70  yetu-a  old.  died  yesterday 
afternoon  after  he  was  stricken  with  an 
apparent  heart  attack  in  Governor  Hughes' 
outer  office  at  the  State  House. 

Dr.  WUllam  J.  Dougherty  of  the  Stat« 
Health  Department  administered  mouth-io- 
mouth  breathing  and  a  photographer,  Steven 
Mervlsh,  attempted  to  revive  Saidt  with  che«t 
massage. 

State  Police  took  the  victim  to  Mercer  Hos- 
pital where  he  died  soon  after  being  admitted. 


Saidt  had  taken  Boys  State  Governor  An- 
drew Steketee  and  his  cabinet  to  meet  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  The  Boys  6tat«  program  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Legion 

After  Saidt  was  stricken  and  removed  to 
tne  hospital.  Governor  Hughes  asked  his 
Toung  counterpart  whether  the  Boys  State 
ceremonies  should  continue. 

EVENT    CONTINUES 

The  youth  replied  that  members  of  his 
Boys  State  cabinet  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  get 
them  together  again.  The  Governor  then 
went  on  with  the  event  after  calling  for  a 
minute  of  silent  prayer. 

"Mr.  Saidt  helped  me  a  lot  during  the  past 
six  months.  He  was  the  most  convenient 
person  I  could  talk  to  about  Boys  State," 
said  young  Steketee,  who  Is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Steketee  of  706  Lower 
Ferry  Road. 

Governor  Hughes  said  he  was  shocked  and 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  Legion 

official.  ,  ^   ,^  . 

"Harold  has  long  been  known  and  held  m 
very  high  affection  by  the  many  citizens  of 
tnls  area  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  him  In  his  position  as  public  rela- 
tions consulUnt  for  the  American  Legion  of 
New  Jersey.  Harold  Saidt  died  while  doing 
the  thing  he  loved  most— serving  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  youth  of  this  state.  I 
want  to  offer  my  deep  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family." 

Saidt  was  the  father  of  Harold  N.  (Bus) 
Saidt,  sports  columnist  for  The  Trentonlan 
and  WBUD  sportscaster  for  20  years. 

Saidt,  born  In  Pemberton,  was  the  son  of 
William  H.  and  Louisa  K.  Saidt.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Rider  College  and  a  World  War 
I  veteran. 

DRAFT    BOARD    MEMBER 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  industrial 
deferment  director  for  New  Jersey  Selective 
Service  and  was  a  member  of  the  local  selec- 
tive service  board. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Trenton  School 
Board  from  1944  to  1953  and  served  as  Its 
president  from  1947  to  1949. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Saidt  was  public  re- 
lations and  conventions  director  for  the  New 
Jersey  American  Legion.  His  Legion  service 
Included  membership  In  Trenton  Post  93. 
command  of  the  Mercer  County  American 
Legion,  and  vice  command  of  the  state 
Legion. 

Saidt  also  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  the  American  Legion  Press 
Qiib  and  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors,  In  addition  to  his  son,  include 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Mildred  Newbert  Saidt,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Loser,  and  her  two 
children. 

The  Rev.  Russell  G.  Martin  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  will  officiate  at  services. 

Interment  will  be  In  Rlvervlew  Cemetery. 
Friends  may  call  from-  3  to  6  p.m.  and  7  to  9 
p.m.,  Friday.  American  Legion  services  wUl 
be  held  at  8  p.m. 


and  liabilities  of  nations  for  activities  in 
outer  space,  whether  the  activities  are 
carried  out  by  governmental  or  nongov- 
ernmental institutions  of  the  respective 
nations. 

Article  VII  further  defines  the  liabili- 
ties of  states  for  damages  or  injuries  to 
others,  on  earth,  in  space,  or  on  celestial 
bodies,  caused  by  an  object  launched  or 
its  o&i*ts 

Articles  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XH  all 
relate  in  some  degree  to  national  sov- 
ereignty and,  therefore,  are  properly 
subject  to  treaty  arrangements  and 
processes. 

Articles  1, 11.  IH.  and  IV  either  in  whole 
or  in  i>art  are,  I  believe,  of  another  order. 
For  the  most  part  they  deal  with  areas 
and  activities  over  which  no  nation  has 
yet  claimed  any  sovereignty.  Since  no 
sovereignty  has  l>een  claimed  or  ad- 
mitted, I  question  whether  these  matters 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty.  The 
ideal  way  to  treat  them  would  be  by  way 
of  amendment  to  the  U.N.  Charter  Itself, 
since  by  such  action  the  sovereignty, 
original  and  clear,  of  the  U.N.  could  be 
confirmed  without  the  weakening  proc- 
ess of  the  treaty.  The  use  of  the  treaty 
for  these  matters  implies,  at  least,  that 
the  sovereignty  has  in  some  way  been 
held  by  separate  nation  states,  which  are 
at  tinies  giving  it  over  to  the  U.N.  with 
the  right,  of  course,  to  repudiate  the 
treaty  on  notice  and  reclaiming  this 
sovereignty. 

Amending  the  charter  is  a  long  and 
difficult  process.  Nonetheless,  I  believe 
the  charter  is  the  document  in  which 
these  rights  with  reference  to  the  uses 
of  outer  space  should  be  stated. 

While  awaiting  charter  action,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  the  U.N.  sim- 
ply to  proclaim  on  the  substance  of  these 
articles  and  to  assert  its  claim,  rather 
than  to  prejudice  and  cloud  the  right  of 
all  nations  in  space  and  the  essential  and 
integral  role  and  claims  of  the  U.N. 


THE  HUMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  COST 
OF   CRIME 


PROPOSED  TREATY  ON  OUTER 
SPACE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  general  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty. 

Most  of  what  it  proposes  is  properly 
the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty.  Trea- 
ties among  sovereign  nations  should  deal 
with  questions  of  sovereignty,  either  rec- 
ognized or  in  dispute,  and  seek  to  adjust 
differences  and  settle  claims. 

Article  V  extends  to  astronauts  the 
same  protection  and  rights  now  extended 
to  mariners. 

Article  VI  defines  the  responsibilities 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
economic  and  human  cost  of  crime. 
Vigorous  action  must  be  taken  at  every 
level  not  only  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment but  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
crime. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  retiently 
published  an  editorial  discussing  the 
President's  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  to  help  solve 
our  crime  problem.  It  endorses  the  Pres- 
ident's responsible  and  realistic  approach 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Feb.  7,  1967) 
Crime  at  the  Roots 
President  Johnson's  creditable  antl-crlme 
program  uses  Barry  Goldwater's   1964  cam- 
paign  theme   of   "crime    In   the   streets"   to 
reject  the  philosophy  that  lay  behind  It. 


An  example  is  the  proposed  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967.  In  offering 
It,  Mr.  Johnson  recognizes  that  the  relatively 
mgh  crime  rate  in  this  prosperous  nation  is 
a  proper  matter  of  concern.  But  does  he. 
like  so  many  others  demanding  a  war  on 
crime,  propose  to  let  police  question  suspects 
for  long  periods  or  suggest  mandatory  min- 
imum sentences  as  contained  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  blU  that  he  vetoed  last  year? 

He  does  not.  Instead,  he  suggests  a  sched- 
ule of  federal  grants  to  states  and  larger  cities 
to  help  them  plan  better  poUce  training  and 
crime  laboratories,  to  create  speedier  and 
more  effective  court  work  and  to  irmovate 
programs  against  juvenile  delinquency  and 
organized  crime.  The  President  Is  calling  for 
more  efficient,  not  more  arblUary,  law  en- 
forcement. His  plan  reflects  what  he  said  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  last  October: 

"Poverty!  There  Is  the  real  enemy.  Strike 
poverty  down  and  much  of  crime  will  fall 
with  It.  Punish  the  criminal,  by  all  means. 
But  if  we  wish  to  nd  this  country  of  crime, 
if  we  wish  to  stop  hacking  at  Its  branches 
only,  we  must  cut  Its  roots  and  dram  its 
swampy  breeding  place,  the  slum." 

A  similar  forthrightness  surrounds  his 
second  news  proposal:  The  Right  of  Privacy 
Act  of  1967.  This  would  prohibit  all  forms 
of  electronic  eavesdropping,  public  or  pri- 
vate, except  where  national  security  was  at 
stake  "and  then  only  under  the  strictest 
safeguards." 

Mr.  Johnson  made  it  plain  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  that  he  felt  the  time  had 
come  to  stop  the  Intrtislon  of  the  public  ear 
into  all  phases  of  private  life,  that  restric- 
tions on  wiretapping  alone  would  not  be 
enough,  and  that  a  government  which  had 
led  the  wav  In  electronic  Invasions  of  privacy 
had  Itself  "to  take  responsibility  for  revers- 
ing the  trend.  There  Is  no  more  practicable 
way  to  outlaw  such  snooping  than  to  outlaw 

It. 

The  exception  for  national  security  cases 
could  prove  a  loophole,  since  what  consti- 
tutes national  security  Is  subject  to  broad  in- 
terpretations. But  If  the  promise  of  ''the 
strictest  safeguards"  means  what  It  Implies, 
it  means  at  least  court  authorization  as 
constitutionally  required  in  search  and  seiz- 
ure cases. 

The  President's  19-member  National  Crime 
Commission  is  said  to  have  wanted  even 
broader  police  power  for  snooping,  but  to 
have  backed  away  from  contradicting  Mr. 
Johnson.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  the 
commission  report  will  be  made  public  after 
the  presidential  message.  Otherwise,  how- 
ever the  commission  subscribed  to  the  Pres- 
ident's view  that  crime  shotUd  be  removed 
by  cutUng  at  the  roots  rather  than  by  club- 
bing at  heads. 

This  Idea  has  not  proved  popular  with 
Pleistocene  politicians  on  the  stump  or  in 
Congress.  So  the  issue  of  how  to  combat 
crime  is  Joined,  with  bold  and  responsible 
leadership  from  the  White  House. 


INGREDIENTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL 
LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMTT  MEET- 
ING 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  some  doubts  are  expressed 
about  the  productivity  of  meetings  at 
the  highest  level. 

Too  often,  it  is  said,  these  meetings 
turn  out  to  be  mere  protocolar>-  encoun- 
ters, which  are  deemed  successful  or  not 
according  to  the  passing  moods  and  per- 
sonal compatibility  of  the  participants. 
Or.  worse  still,  some  might  point  out, 
sometimes  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
preparation,  the  decisions  reached  may 
be  the  wrong  ones. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  right 
circumstances  summit  meetings  can  be 
highly  successful  and  of  great  positive 
Significance  for  the  future  of  the  partici- 
pant  countries. 

The  prime  ingredients  for  a  success- 
ful summit,  in  my  opinion,  are  three: 
First,  common  goals;  second,  a  need  for 
lop-level  decisions:  and  third,  careful 
preparation. 

All  three  of  these  ingredients  fortu- 
nately are  pre-sent  today  as  we  move 
toward  an  inter-American  summit  meet- 
ing in  April. 

The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have 
a  common  history  and  common  tradi- 
tions, that  lead  them  to  place  first  em- 
phasis on  human  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
their  free  Institutions,  they  have  joined 
together  in  that  great  mutual  effort, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  increasing  the  rate  of  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere. 

Progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  in  1961  has  been  rea- 
sonably good.  But  the  members  of  the 
Alliance  are  aware  that  more  must  be 
accomplished  to  assure  their  basic  ob- 
jective— the  maintenance  and  strength- 
ening of  individual  freedom  and  well- 
being,  and  national  Independence. 

They  are  also  aware  that  some  of  the 
decisions  to  be  taken — particularly  that 
of  more  rapid  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic Integration — require  a  push  from 
the  top. 

Understanding  this,  and  acting  on  a 
Latin  American  initiative,  hemisphere 
leaders  almost  a  year  ago  undertook  to 
prepare  for  a  meeting  of  their  chief  ex- 
ecutives. 

From  the  beginning,  there  was  a  con- 
sensus that  the  meeting  should  be  held 
only  if  there  were  the  most  careful  prep- 
arations and  if  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  concrete  actions  that  would 
make  a  significant  difference  for  the 
future  of  these  peoples. 

In  this  spirit,  all  ideas  have  been  care- 
fully explored— within  this  Government; 
in  contacts  with  business,  labor,  and  the 
academic  world;  and  in  long  and  inten- 
sive discussions  among  the  governments 
of  the  hemisphere. 

In  addition  to  detailed  internal  stud- 
ies, and  bilateral  conversations,  there 
have  been  long  and  productive  exchanges 
within  the  Organization  of  American 
States  through  a  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee set  up  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
The  Preparatory  Committee  had  the 
valuable  advice  of  nine  distinguished  in- 
ter-American economic  statesmen. 

It  is  an  extremely  complex  matter  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  among  20  nations 
on  matters,  so  complicated  and  so  vital 
to  the  interests  of  each,  such  as  economic 
integregatlon. 

It  is  more  complex  because  of  the  great 
differences  in  size  and  economic  strength 
of  the  20  nations  despite  a  long  iiistory 
of  cooperation,  chiefly  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation,  communication, 
and  contact  among  many  of  them. 

But  the  results  of  the  most  recent  stage 
in  the  preparation  process — the  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Buenos  Aires  in 


February— indicate  that  a  consensus  has 
indeed  been  achieved. 

This  consensus  brings  with  it  the 
promise  for  a  successful  summit.  It 
seems  clear  that  from  this  summit  wiU 
come  action  to  enhance  significantly  the 
prospects  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America.  And  we  can  look 
forward  to  even  closer  and  more  mu- 
tually satisfying  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

The  process  has  been  a  serious  and 
responsible  one.  I  wish  to  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  President  in  these  im- 
portant preparations,  and  to  offer  my 
solid  support  and  best  wishes  as  he  un- 
dertakes his  trip  to  Punta  del  Este. 


A  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  THE  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  soon  will  leave  for 
the  summit  meeting  of  the  American 
chief  executives  from  April  12-14  in 
Pimta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  Our  support 
for  the  resolution  before  us  will  be  sym- 
bolic of  our  support  for  him  and  our 
faith  in  him  and  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  a  summit 
meeting.  Hard-won  accomplishments 
within  the  Alliance  have  carved  out  new 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

Moreover,  a  new  spirit  moves  Latin 
America  today.  Its  leaders,  like  deter- 
mined mountain  climbers  nearing  the 
peak,  can  see  past  the  obstacles  to  a 
greater,  more  hopeful  world  where  social 
and  economic  injustices  have  diminished. 

We  might  call  this  new  spirit  the 
"spirit  of  Buenos  Aires,"  because  it  was 
in  the  February  meeting,  in  the  Argen- 
tine capital,  that  Latin  American  and 
American  leaders  passed  along,  hard 
hours  working  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
night  and  day.  It  was  then  that  they 
hammered  out  the  agenda  for  the  sum- 
mit and  decided  upon  far-reaching 
amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  States.  This  atmosphere  of 
genuine  cooperation  and  hard  work  was 
a  very  real  thing  during  those  2-week- 
long  meetings,  and  everyone  who  was 
there  sen.sed  it  and  commented  on  it. 

Veteran  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
who  headed  our  delegation  at  the  11th 
meeting  of  Consulation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  following  the  departure 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  ex- 
pressed it  this  way: 

...  a  new  spirit  Is  alive  today  In  the 
Americas — a  spirit  eager  to  face  up  to  the 
great  challenges  and  the  task  before  us,  and 
to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

I  know  that  this  spirit  will  move  our 
chief  executives  at  Punta  del  Este  in 
April.  And  that,  following  their  deci- 
sions there,  it  will  be  translated  into  real 
moves  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Market  in  the 
1970's,  into  more  opportimities  to  learn. 
Into  adequate  food  for  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America,  and  multinational  proj- 
ects which  will  challenge  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Our  faith  and  support  will  go  with 
President  Johnson  to  the  summit. 


SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OF  TRUSTEE- 
SHIP  OF  TUCKER  CORP.,  OP 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  LAUSHCE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  Ohio 
constituent  who  is  a  creditor  of  Tucker 
Corp.,  of  Chicago,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  trusteeship  about  17  years 
ago.  In  the  letter  he  asks  me  whether  I 
am  practicing  law.  I  replied  that  I  am 
not;  that  I  have  not  had  a  client,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  during  all  the  pe- 
riods that  I  have  occupied  public  office; 
and  that  I  do  not  contemplate  having  any 
in  the  future. 

This  Ohio  citizen  has  money  coming 
to  him  from  Tucker  Corp..  which  was 
placed  in  liquidation  by  a  Chicago  court. 
Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
trusteeship  was  established.  It  still  goes 
on;  trusteeship  fees  are  still  being  paid; 
and  unless  someone  goads  the  court  into 
compelling  the  trustees  to  finish  their 
job,  the  prediction  is  justifiable  that  the 
liquidation  will  go  on  interminably,  feed- 
ing fees  to  the  trustees  In  charge  of  bring- 
ing the  business  of  Tucker  Corp.  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
communication  which  I  received  from  the 
Ohio  constituent,  Mr.  Cliff  Knoble.  It 
consists  of  a  letter  dated  March  1,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 31,  1966,  addressed  to  Mr.  Knoble  by 
Gerald  F.  Munltz,  one  of  the  trustees. 
The  letter  states  that  the  attorney  for  the 
trustee  alone  has,  to  date,  drawn  fees  and 
reimbursement  for  expenses  of  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  How  much 
the  trustee  or  trustees  have  drawn,  I  do 
not  know. 

It  would  seem  that  the  court  which  has 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter  should  recog- 
nize that  17  years  of  waiting  by  the  credi- 
tors is  a  rather  inordinate  time  and  would 
proceed  vigorously  to  achieve  a  final  clos- 
ing of  the  Tucker  Corp.  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  1.  1967. 
Senator  Frank  J.  LAtJscHE, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
First  and  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  letter  might  seem 
to  border  on  the  presumptuous.  I  hope  It 
does  not.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  do  so.  It  Is 
Intended  to  be  candid  and  straight-forward. 

I'd  like  to  inquire  whether  you  give  any 
part  of  your  time  to  the  private  practice  of 
law.  If  so,  here  Is  a  matter  that  might  merit 
your  Interest. 

Briefly— I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  creditors 
of  the  late,  lamented  Tucker  Corporation,  of 
Chicago,  whose  affairs  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Trusteeship  about  seventeen  years 
ago. 

In  the  ensuing  period,  assets  which  were 
carried  on  the  company's  books  at  a  valua- 
tion of  approximately  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  diminished  (after  settlement  of 
government  claims)  to  a  net  worth  of  around 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  About  four 
years  ago.  stockholders  were  notified  that 
they  would  receive  nothing.  On  December 
3l8t.  1963.  dividend  checkB  for  10%  of  claims 
were  mailed  to  creditors.  On  or  about  No- 
vember 15th,  1964,  checks  for  15%  were  sent. 
On  or  about  March  10th,  1965,  checks  for 
25 '"o  were  sent. 

Nothing  more  has  been  paid  in  the  ensuing 
twenty-four    months.      Several    subeequent 
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assurances  from  Individuals  In  the  Trustee's 
oreanlzatlon,  as  to  what  might  be  expected 
m  the  way  of  further  dividend  payments, 
oroved  to  be  inaccurate  and  undependable. 
(Note  the  copy  attached.)  Furthermore, 
during  recent  months,  inquiries  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  Trusteeship  and  as  to  what 
creditors  might  expect,  have  been  completely 

lenored. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Trusteeship  continues  to 
collect  Its  fees  and  "expenses,"  as  It  has  done 
for  seventeen  years!  The  largest,  single, 
dollars-and-cents  beneficiary  of  the  Trus- 
teeship— aside  from  the  Government — 
wUl  undoubtedly  be— the  Trusteeship!  The 
attorney  for  the  Trustee,  alone,  had  to 
date  drawn  fees  and  expenses  of  probably 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Assets  were  converted  into  cash  which  was 
invested  in  interest-bearing  securities.  The 
Interest  received  cannot  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  Trusteeship — which  results 
in  a  continuous  depletion  of  the  principal. 
The  creditors,  of  course,  receive  no  Interest 
on  their  unpaid  claims,  while  the  amount 
they  may  expect  In  final  settlement  steadily 

diminishes. 

The  outrageous  prolongation  of  this  mat- 
er at  the  eventual  cost  of  stockholders  and 
creditors,  has  reached  a  point  where  it  begins 
to  bear  the  earmarks  of  a  national  scandal— 
and  might  easily  become  Just  that.  In  fact, 
It  is  known  to  be  under  scrutiny  by  those 
who  sense  its  potential  news  value  and  po- 
litical dynamite.  It  appears  that  It  is  not 
a  lone  instance  of  the  kind,  but  could  prove 
to  be  a  particularly  flagrant  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrogant  and  'secure'  atti- 
tude of  the  Trustee's  organization  seems  to  be 
impervious  to  ordinary  recourses. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  told  that 
an  awareness  and  a  respect  exists  toward  a 
conceivable  interest  by  someone  whose  In- 
quiries might  result  In  bringing  facts  to 
light,  or  which  might  even  remotely  point 
toward  the  possibility  of  an  authoritative 
inquiry. 

This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  letter  of  Inquiry— from  a 
respected  source — might  produce  tangible 
and  speedy  results. 

The  writing  of  such  a  letter,  In  the  Interest 
of  a  creditor,  by  one  of  your  stature,  would 
therefore.  In  my  estimation,  be  worth  a  sub- 
stantial fee. 

Would  you  be  Interested  In  considering  the 

rendering  of  such  a  service? 

Sincerely. 

Cliff  Knoble. 

Copt  of  Letter  of  January  31.  1966.  Prom 
Gerald  P.  Mtjnitz  to  Cliff  Knoble 

Dear  Mr.  Knoble:  Although  there  cannot 
be  any  Justification  for  our  callous  treat- 
ment of  you,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  never- 
theless be  compassionate  in  passing  Judg- 
ment upon  us. 

In  investigating  our  failure  to  reply  to 
your  letter,  and  more  Important,  to  get  an- 
other dividend  paid  In  re  Tucker,  I  plead 
two  complex  matters  before  the  court  of 
appeals  (petitions  for  certorlarl  will  prob- 
ably be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court), 
the  flUng  and  consummation  of  various  cases 
in  Federal  Court,  and  the  miscellaneous, 
time-consuming  problems  Incident  to  the 
conduct  of  our  office.  Although  It  is  flatter- 
ing to  be  called  in  on  the  tough  cases,  we 
have  yet  to  find  a  solution  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem other  than  through  careful  research  and 
preparation. 

Nate  Yorke  has  In  his  possession  the  sum 
of  approximately  $656,000.00.  Of  this  sum, 
I581.880.00  is  Invested  in  short  term  U.S. 
Treasury  notes  so  that  the  estate  can  earn 
some  interest.  Since  it  required  $217,814.00 
to  effect  a  25  a  distribution  to  creditors.  It 
would  appear  that  creditors  will  receive  sub- 
stantial additional  dividends  on  their  respec- 
tive claims.  (A  good  lawyer  never  makes  an 
absolute  commitment.) 


Now  that  your  spirits  are  perked  up.  the 
question  which  I  am  sure  Is  on  the  tip  of 
your  tongue  Is  ■•When  will  I  see  more  ol  this 
money?"  Even  If  I  have  to  do  It  myself, 
I'll  try  to  have  a  fourth  dividend  paid  by 
April  15,  1966. 

You  should  note  that  since  Pebruary  1965, 
when  the  last  dividend  was  paid,  we  have 
resolved  certain  disputed  claims  so  that  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  a  2b^c  dividend  will 
be  substantially  more  than  $217,814.00.  Our 
best  estimate — and  It's  really  a  guess — is  that 
it  will  take  between  $300,000.00  and  $325,- 
000.00  to  effect  a  251:  dividend. 

I  hope  this  finds  you  well  and  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  are  satisfactory. 

Jerry  Mcnitz. 


SENATOR  METCALF  ADDRESSES 
CONSERVATIONISTS  AT  WENAT- 
CHEE,  WASH. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, the  jimior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  Conservation  Congress  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  Wenatchee. 
Wash.,  on  March  7.  I  was  privileged  to 
be  there  to  hear  his  excellent  speech. 

In  his  address,  Senator  Metcalf  has 
some  sound  advice  for  all  of  us  who  are 
seriously  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion, wise  management,  orderly  develop- 
ment, and  highest  possible  use  of  the 
natural  resources  with  which  we  are 
blessed. 

His  point  is  that  the  day  is  coming  fast 
when  conservationists  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  conflict  among 
themselves.    He  put  it  this  way : 

The  great  national  effort  to  preserve  and 
develop  outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  to  protect  our  vital  water- 
sheds, to  harvest  our  renewable  natural  re- 
soxirces,  to  clean  up  our  air  and  water,  wUl 
succeed  only  as  we  maintain  a  united  con- 
servation front. 

We  differ  In  specifics  perhaps,  but  we  must 
never  yield  to  temptation  to  destroy  the 
whole  program  because  we  cannot  achieve 
a  special  advantage  for  our  own  special 
Interests. 

Senator  Metcalf  knows  what  he  is 
talldng  about.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  conservation  movement  in 
Congress  for  14  years,  and  has  been  cited 
for  distinguished  service  to  conservation 
by  the  five  major  national  conservation 
organizations — the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  said  in  introducing  Senator  Met- 
calf, he  has  given  conservation  "a  voice, 
a  vote — and  velocity." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech,  made  at  the  Wenatchee 
Conservation  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  year  It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at 
the  Pontana  Roundup,  In  North  Carolina. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  principal  gather- 
ings of  persons  who  share  a  concern  with 
natural  resotirces.  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  another  regional  conference  which 
In  Its  short  life  has  already  become  recog- 
nized as  a  significant  contribution,  nation- 
ally, to  the  discussion  of  conservation 
matters. 


You  have  mustered  here  almost  as  im- 
pressive a  galaxy  of  experts  and  practition- 
ers of  the  political  arts  as  could  be  gathered 
before  a  joint  hearing  of  those  tremendously 
important  commntees  headed  by  Washlng- 
tonians,  Senator  Jackson's  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
and  Senator  Magnuson's  Commerce  Com- 
mute*. 

It  is  typical  of  the  man  who  Introduced  me 
to  talk  of  my  awards  and  not  his  own. 
Tliere  is  a  curious  paradox  about  Senator 
Magnuson  that  takes  a  long  time  to  under- 
stand. On  the  one  hand  he  is  responsible 
for  some  monumental  achievements  of 
which  river  development  is  just  one.  Few 
know  his  role  as  founder  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  or  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
his  guiding  role  In  Civil  Rights  legislation. 
Educational  Television,  Nuclear  Shipping, 
the  Communications  satellite,  and  so  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  works  so  quietly  and 
effectively  and  efficiently  that  little  is  known 
of  his  leadership  role. 

The  perceptive  observer  must  analyze  it 
this  way:  the  Senator  has  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  progress  in  many  diverse  fields.  He 
is  a  problem  solver,  whether  it  be  human 
rights  or  conservation  or  education — and  he 
can  do  better  with  a  problem  than  any  man 
I  have  ever  observed  in  the  Senate.  Wash- 
ington State  is  noted  for  Its  natural  re- 
sources, one  of  the  finest  is  Senator 
Magnuson. 

Let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who  are  sin- 
cerely Interested  in  the  conservation,  wise 
management,  orderly  development  and 
highest  possible  use  of  otir  natural  resources 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Washington  has  sent 
Tom  Foley  to  work  with  us. 

Before  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  knew  Tom  as  an  effective 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Scoop  Jack- 
son and  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
He  made  a  name  for  himself  in  his  first  term 
as  the  leader  of  a  group  of  House  members 
from  the  Northwest  who  fought  to  protect 
the  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries  against  the  threat  of  diversion 
to  the  Southwest. 

Tom  was  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  authorizing 
additional  power  generating  facilities  at 
Grand  Coulee — which  Is  still  the  largest  sin- 
gle public  works  project  ever  authorized  In 
the  west. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  special  respects  to 
the  sponsor  of  this  Congress.  Publisher  Wil- 
fred Woods  of  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World. 
You  people  from  the  sundown  side  of  the 
slope  know  his  accomplishments.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  easterners,  from  Mon- 
tana, know  of  the  Impetus  which  Wilfred 
Woods,  and  his  father  before  him,  have  given 
to  development  of  this  region  for  decades. 
For  you  from  the  remote  eastern  seaboard 
who  may  not  have  heard,  one  of  the  great- 
est conservation  stories  of  aU  time,  well  told 
in  George  Sundborg's  Hail  Columbia  Is  the 
story  which  had  its  setting  here.  It  Is  the 
moving  accotint  of  how  Rufus  Woods  and 
Jimmy  O'StUllvan  provided  the  drive  deter- 
mination and  tenacity  that  made  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  a  reality. 

The  Colvunbla  Is  harnessed  now  working 
for  the  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  entire  nation.  There  are  other 
conservation  matters  though  which  are  no 
less  urgent  today  than  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
was  thirty  years  ago.  And  you  Wilfred  Woods 
are  providing  the  leadership  the  focus  the 
public  understanding  which  will  transform 
the  problems  Into  accomplishments. 

Every  age  has  Its  hallmark.  There  is 
some  catch  piirase  to  designate  almost  every 
decade— The  Gay  Nineties,  The  Mauve 
Decade.  The  Roaring  Twenties  and  The  Jazz 
Age.  The  Thirties  had  bread  lines,  the  dust 
bowl,  the  decade  of  the  forgotten  men. 
Some  of  the  recent  periods  have  had  hall- 
marks  too — so   many    designations,    neither 
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authentic   nor   artificial,   that  no   one   label 
will  tit. 

But  surely  one  of  these  decades  is  going 
to  be  designated  The  Decade  of  Conserva- 
tion. And  It  may  well  be  the  present  years 
of  the  Sixties. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  designated  the 
aath  Congress  -the  one  that  convened  in 
January  of  1963~-as  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress. And  President  Johnson  has  said  that 
this  past  Congress— the  89th-  did  more  for 
conservation  than  any  Congress  in  history. 
Secretary  Udall  was  pointing  to  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  as  the  Wilderness 
Act.  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
creation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  significant 
additions  to  our  system  of  national  parks — 
including  Canyon  Lands  National  Park,  the 
Cape  Cod  Seashore.  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  and  Padre  Island  National  Park. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  President  Johnson's 
statement  was  inspired,  among  other  ac- 
complishments by  significant  improvements 
in  exlsUng  laws  aimed  at  cleaning  up  oiu  air 
and  water.  There  was  another  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  this  one  to  help  local 
and  state  governments  become  full  part- 
ners—as they  must— in  planning  to  meet 
national  water  needs. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  established  a  new 
water  pollution  control  administration  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Water  Resources  Recreation  Act  es- 
tablished a  uniform  policy  for  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  In  multipurpose  dams. 

The  89th  Congress  also  voted  to  create  the 
Assateague  National  Seashore  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  will  preserve  In  Its  nat- 
ural condition  the  largest  remaining  unde- 
veloped area  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape 
Cod. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  pet  project,  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatton  Act.  also  was  passed  in  the 
89th  Congress.  It  will  require  the  removal 
of  unsightly  billboards  and  auto  Junkyards 
from  the  interstate  and  primary  road  system 
of  the  nation. 

So  we  are  ceruiinly  trying  to  make  the 
19608  the  Decade  of  Conservation.  Perhaps 
we're  trying  too  hard. 

Conservation  has  been  so  well  advertised, 
so  well  sold  In  these  past  few  years  that  It  Is 
a  popular  Item.  Today,  everybody  Is  wear- 
ing a  conservation  badge. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  diversity  of  legis- 
lation that  has  a  conservation  label,  we 
Americans  are  going  to  conserve  forests,  soil, 
birds,  fish  and  wildlife,  metals,  oil,  water, 
coal,  wilderness  and  probably  a  lot  of  other 
things  I've  neglected  to  list  In  the  name  of 
conservation  it  Is  proposed  that  w,3  dam  some 
of  the  best  fishing  streams  left  In  this  con- 
tinent— and  that  we  preserve  these  same 
streams  as  free-flowing  rivers.  'We  are  go- 
ing to  protect  the  Wilderness — and  develop 
the  wild  places  for  mass  recreation.  We  are 
going  to  protect  wildlife,  but  we  are  going 
to  poison  wolves  and  kill  coyotes  and  eagles 
and  scatter  pesticides  Indiscriminately.  For 
everything  we  Americans  favor  in  the  name 
of  conservation,  we  also  favor  the  opposite. 
It  all  depends  on  whom  you  talk  to  last. 

On  discussing  conservation  we  tend  to  con- 
fuse two  rather  different  aspects  of  the  use 
of  our  natural  resources.  The  concept  of 
conservation  when  applied  to  renewable  re- 
sources,— soil,  water,  and  forest,  for  exam- 
ple, might  mean  the  use  of  the  resource  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis.  In  other  words,  use 
at  a  rate  and  xinder  such  conditions  that, 
on  the  average,  the  resource  Is  replaced  as 
fast  as  It  Is  utilized. 

When  applied  to  nonrenewable  resources. 
the  metals,  oil  and  coal,  for  example,  con- 
servation might  be  described  as  orderly  de- 
velopment without  waste. 

These  simple  definitions  do  not  cover  all 
cases  but  for  the  present  discussion  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  basic  Issues  and  the  Ideas 
that  are  relatively  unconfused  by  these 
other  complications. 


Our  chief  renewable  resource,  of  course, 
is  water.  Most  Important,  though  water  is 
constantly  flowing  to  the  oceans.  Is  being 
replaced  by  rainfall.  The  amount  of  water 
which  falls  each  year  as  precipitation  aver- 
ages about  thirty  inches  lor  the  continental 
United  States.  That  Is.  the  water  falling 
annually  on  tlie  United  St.itcs  as  precipita- 
tion would  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  depth  of  about  two  and  one  half 
feet.  Montana's  annual  precipitation  is 
about  half  of  that.  14.8  Inches  and  Nevada 
has  8.  So  we  In  the  West  have  lived  with 
the  water  shortage  as  a  historical  fact  of 
life. 

But  In  1965  In  New  York  the  prophecy  of 
II  Kings  2:19-22  came  to  pass.  It  is  the 
one  that  reads:  "The  situation  of  this  city 
Is  pleasant  as  my  Lord  seeth;  but  the  water 
Is  naught  and  the  ground  Is  barren."  It  Is 
Incredible  that  the  largest  city  In  the  rich- 
est nation  In  the  world  In  the  scientific 
twentieth  century  would  order  waiters  un- 
der the  penalty  of  prosecution  no'  to  serve 
a  glass  of  water  to  a  restaurant  patron  un- 
less he  asked  for  It.  Yet  that  Is  what  hap- 
pened In  the  summer  of  1965  in  New  York 
City.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  men  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  water  would  expe- 
rience the  same  sort  of  water  shortage  that 
we  have  known  In  the  West  for  many  years. 
The  water  shortage,  of  course,  was  not  con- 
fined to  New  York  City.  The  entire  North- 
east section  of  the  U.S.  and  some  areas  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  South  suffered  a  most 
serious  drought  that  year.  But  all  pointed 
up  our  needs  for  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  our  water  resources  and  better  methods  of 
preserving  this  valuable  resovtrce. 

The  chief  reason  for  water  shortage  Is  pol- 
lution. Probably  the  history  of  the  human 
race  could  be  written  In  mud.  The  battle 
against  silt,  todays  and  yesterday's  chief  pol- 
lutant. Is  a  never  ceasing  one.  "Too  thin  to 
plow  and  too  thick  to  pump"  Is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Missouri  but  also  applies  to  many 
other  rivers  of  America. 

Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  has  estimated  that 
from  colonial  days  until  the  end  of  the  dust 
bowl,  the  average  depth  of  America's  top- 
soil  was  reduced  by  one  half  as  a  result  of 
eroelon.  mud  and  water  pollution. 

This  lost  soil  not  only  grew  no  crops  but 
clogged  rivers,  sllted-ln  dams  and  harbors, 
choked  aquatic  plants,  destroyed  domestic 
water  supplies  and  killed  enormous  quan- 
tities of  fish,  both  fresh  water  and  salt  water, 
and  oysters  and  clams. 

Today  we  are  doing  a  much  better  Job  of 
retarding  soil  erosion  and  the  water  run-off. 
Better  Irrigation  methods,  re-seedlng  of  dam- 
aged plains  and  dentided  slopes,  better  under- 
standing of  the  Importance  of  our  national 
forests  as  watershed  protectors,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  control  of  soil  and  silt  pollu- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  In  1935  and  Its  local  administration  was 
a  landmark  in  this  program. 

But  we  no  sooner  solved  the  problem  of 
siltation  and  soil  pollution  than  we  began 
to  realize  the  problem  of  pollution  by  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  wastes. 

After  we  have  used  the  water  for  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  purposes.  It  goes  down 
the  drain  Into  the  sewer.  We  have  water 
treatment  plants  for  about  125  million  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States,  but  only  a  part 
of  the  communities  treat  the  water  before 
It  Is  discharged  back  Into  the  rivers. 

That  Is  the  major  problem  that  con- 
fronted New  York  City.  Upstream  areas  on 
the  Hudson  discharged  raw  sewage  Into  the 
river  and  the  people  of  New  York  had  to 
watch  the  Hudson  flow  by  the  city  with 
thousands  of  gallons  of  polluted  water  while 
they    thirsted   for  domestic   water. 

The    same    is    true    all    over    the    United 

States.      Industrial    and    sanitary    pollution 

has    spoiled    every    major    river    basin    In 

America. 

The    Potomac,    flowing    by    Washington, 


DC,  our  national  Capital  and  national 
showplace,  is  a  stinking  sewer.  The  Missis- 
sippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  t'ne  Ar- 
kansfis,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Coloraao,  and 
the  other  great  river  systems  are  all  poi. 
luted  by  industrial  and  domestic  waste  so 
that  they  are  unfit  for  bathing  ar.d  swim- 
ming,  their  fi^h  population  is  decimated, 
and  their  waters  must  be  chlorinated  and 
treated  for  use  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  a  pun  on  the  title  of  a  t>est  seller  by 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth  some  have  re- 
ferred to  America's  use  of  Its  river  system 
as  "The  Effluent  Society".  This  play  on 
words  Is  so  serious  as  to  be  not  very  amus- 
ing. 

Lake  Erie  is  now  a  dead  lake  because  ot 
pollution;  it  not  only  is  endangering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  New 
York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  but 
It  has  destroyed  the  commercial  flshmg  in- 
dustry, the  recreational  facilities  and  the 
domestic  use  of  that  water. 

Lake  Tahoe,  now  a  deep  blue  crystal  clear 
lake  may  be  ruined  forever  if  the  residents, 
the  builders,  the  developers  and  the  gam- 
bling casinos  do  not  agree  on  effective  meth- 
ods of  disposal  of  sewage.  The  beautiful 
blue  will  soon  become  a  murky  green  be- 
cause of  the  algae  which  thrive  on  these 
pollutant  materials. 

The  storied  beauty  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
Is  still  there  but  Its  waters  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  support  the  oysters  and  the  shrimp 
that  were  famous  gourmet  dishes  In  the 
San  Francisco  restaurants.  Today  dead  flsh 
washed  up  on  Its  beaches  and  warning  signs 
of  "Danger.  Pollution"  characterize  this  fa- 
mous waterfront. 

These  are  only  examples  of  what  is  hap- 
pening all  over  America.  In  many  commu- 
nities you  cannot  turn  on  your  faucet  with- 
out getting  a  glass  of  water  that  has  a  head 
on  It  like  the  best  of  beer.  I  remember 
a  cartoon  of  some  hunters  lost  in  the  wood*, 
finally  they  came  to  a  great  mass  of  foam 
where  the  detergents  had  piled  up  and  they 
said  "Thank  goodness  we  are  back  in  civili- 
zation". This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  de- 
tergents then  in  use  were  not  soluble  In 
most  municipal  waste  disposal  system*. 
Then  Congress  acted  to  require  that  sewage 
treatment  plants  take  care  of  the  detergent* 
and  the  manufacturing  companies  are  no» 
putting  on  the  market  soft  detergents  that 
can  comply  with  the  law  and  be  absorbed 
In  the  bacteria  treatment  plant  provided 
by  most  modern  cities. 

Another  source  of  pollution  Is  the  com- 
bination of  storm  sewers  and  sanitary  sewers. 
It  Is  estimated  that  It  will  cost  about  eight 
billion  dollars  to  convert  the  combination 
of  sanitary  and  storm  sewers  to  a  system 
that  will  take  care  of  the  storm  run  off  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  flood  their  treat- 
ment plant.  The  Federal  government  li 
prepared  to  assist  by  matching  funds  In 
these    programs. 

Today  with  our  waterways  befouled  by 
silt,  by  Industrial  wastes  and  by  sewage* 
and  pesticides  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  about 
the  costs  of  taking  care  of  these  problem* 
so  that  we  can  have  quality  water,  we  can 
have  sparkling  streams,  swimming  beache* 
and  fishing  areas.  The  price  today  is  high, 
but  It  must  be  paid,  on  the  local,  state  and 
federal  level. 

Of  course,  another  conservation  area  1* 
the  land.  Robert  Frost  said  In  his  poem 
for  the  Inauguration  of  President  Kennedy, 
"The  people  belonged  to  the  land  long 
before  the  land  belonged  to  the  people". 
Today  many  people  live  In  an  urban  sprawl 
of  traffic  tangles,  polluted  air  In  real  estate 
developments,  lands  scarred  by  real  estate 
developments  and  menaced  by  poverty  and 
crime.  This  Is  a  description  of  many  an 
American  city. 

Many  years  ago  when  conservation  had 
barely  gotten  off  the  grovmd.  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  the  Speaker  of  the  V&.  House  of 
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Representatives,  issued  an  ultxmatum — "Not 
one  cent  for  scenery".  President  Johnson, 
when  he  signed  the  Assateague  Seashore 
Bill,  a  few  years  ago,  said  that  Cannon's 
Law'  was  repealed.  But  long  before  it  was 
repealed,  a  new  doctrine  had  been  declared. 

The  United  States  government  conducted 
the  first  census  of  this  country  in  1790.  The 
government  census-takers  found  that  only 
four  percent  of  Americans  lived  in  cities. 
For  the  96  percent  who  did  not,  the  Idea 
of  a  grand  holiday  was  a  trip  to  town  to 
enjoy  the  noise  and  excitement  of  crowds 
and  commerce. 

But  that  was  1790. 

Today,  almost  one  hundred  and  eighty 
vears  later,  two-thirds  of  Americans  live  In 
the  cities  and  the  suburbs.  In  their  lelsture 
time  they  have  a  mighty  urge  to  get  away 
from  the  city  and  out  to  the  lakes  and  the 
woods  or  their  favorite  fishing  spot. 

But  as  the  population  has  grown  and 
cities  have  sprawled,  there  Is  less  and  less 
unspoiled  countryside  to  get  to — fewer  lakes 
not  crowded.  The  process  of  getting  to  these 
gems  in  the  great  outdoors  has  become  In- 
creasingly expensive,  unpleasant  and  Incon- 
venient. Since  World  War  II,  as  the  in- 
come, leisure  time  and  mobility  of  the 
American  population  has  Increased,  the  rush 
to  the  great  outdoors  has  taken  on  the  di- 
mensions of   a  stampede. 

The  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  met  in  our  time  only  If 
we  now  deliberately  strive  to  meet  them. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  a  public  good  for 
Which  the  nation.  Its  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector  all  share 
reeponslblUty.  However,  because  the  task  Is 
go  large  and  so  complex,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  provide  national  leader- 
ship. 

The  opportunity  to  participate  In  a  vari- 
ety of  outdoor  recreation  activities  Is,  for 
various  reasons,  unequally  distributed 
among  the  people  of  our  nation.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  crowded  eastern  seaboard  area. 
the  opportunity  is  rapidly  being  restricted 
in  variety  and  reduced  In  quality. 

The  forces  affecting  the  situation  fre- 
quently are  beyond  the  control  of  the  local 
governments.  Many  Instances  have  exceeded 
the  financial  resources  of  the  states  them- 
selves. For  this  reason,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  an  Interest  In  the  development  of 
these  recreational  opportunities  in  these 
areas. 

Congress  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  In  1962 — a 
bureau  which  Is  developing  a  nationwide 
Outdoor  recreation  Plan  to  guide  futiu-e  In- 
vestment of  public  funds.  As  a  first  step 
under  the  new  pian.  Congress  In  1964  en- 
acted the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  fund 
to  supply  national  aid  to  states  and  local 
governments. 

One  of  President  Johnson's  great  conserva- 
tion addresses  Included  these  words: 

"We  have  always  prided  ourselves  as  being 
not  only  America  the  strong  and  America  the 
free,  but  America  the  beautiful.  Today,  that 
beauty  Is  In  danger.  The  water  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat,  the  very  air  that  we  breathe 
are  treated  with  pollution.  Our  parks  are 
overcrowded.  Our  green  fields  and  dense 
forests  are  disappearing.  Once  the  battle  Is 
lost  and  our  natural  splendor  Is  destroyed, 
it  can  never  be  recaptured,  and  once  man  can 
no  longer  walk  with  beauty  or  wonder  at  na- 
ture, his  spirit  will  wither  and  his  sustenance 
be  wasted". 

Those  words  of  President  Johnson  under- 
score the  need  for  comprehensive  planning 
and  development. 

Because  of  the  cosmopolitan  features  which 
I  mentioned,  conservation  Is  now  a  political 
Issue. 

For  example,  many  of  the  national  conser- 
vation organizations  testified  in  favor  of 
Knowles  Dam  in  Montana  because  It  would 
Inundate  an  area  that  Is  relatively  unimpor- 


tant for  conservation  purposes.  The  storage 
:n  this  reach  of  the  river  would  prevent  the 
construction  of  other  dams  on  areas  which 
the  flsh  and  wildlife  people  feel  are  more 
important. 

The  same  was  true  at  the  Bruce's  Eddy 
Dam  where  the  conservationists  tried  to  stop 
the  authorization  because  of  the  damage  to 
the  salmon  run. 

Boaters  and  fishermen  find  themselves  at 
odds  over  the  use  of  limited  water  resources. 
Wilderness  proponents  are  at  odds  with  rec- 
reatlonlsts  who  want  to  drive,  not  walk 
to  the  quiet  places  that  are  beyond  the 
road's  end.  Hunters  want  to  enter  the  na- 
tional parks  and  traditional  park  enthu- 
siasts are  dead  set  against  such  a  proposal. 

Because  of  this  widespread  conflict  of  con- 
servation, there  is  urgent  need  for  com- 
promise. 

Let  me  put  it  blimtly. 

The  great  national  efforts  to  preserve  and 
develop  outdoor  recreation  and  flsh  and  wild- 
life resources,  to  protect  ovu-  vital  watersheds 
and  use  our  water  to  Its  best  advantage,  to 
harvest  our  renewable  natural  resources,  to 
clean  up  our  air  and  water  will  succeed  only 
If  we  can  maintain  a  united  conservation 
front.  We  differ  in  speclflcs  perhaps,  but 
we  must  never  yield  to  temptation  to  destroy 
the  whole  program  because  we  cannot 
achieve  a  special  advantage  for  our  own  spe- 
cial Interest. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  public  domain 
Is  a  national  asset.  The  national  forest  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  belong 
to  all  the  people.  They  are  there  for  the 
mining  development,  for  timber  manage- 
ment, for  grazing  and  for  recreation,  for  flsh 
and  wildlife  and  above  all  else,  as  a  part  of 
our  precious  watersheds. 

We  conservationists  can  no  longer  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  conflict  among  otirselves  over 
the  use  of  our  land  and  water;  We  cannot 
permit  fragile  lands  to  be  overgrazed;  we 
cannot  have  our  last  remaining  power  sites 
underdeveloped;  we  must  stop  poisoning  the 
water  we  drink  and  the  air  we  breath  or  else 
we  need  not  fear  the  atomic  bomb  because 
we  will  all  go  out  as  In  T.  S.  Eliot's  poem, 
"The  Hollowmen". — "Not  with  a  bang  but 
with  a  whimper".     Thank  you  very  much. 


mously  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates  at 
the  American  Law  Student  Association  at  our 
annual  meeting  in  Montreal.  As  you  are 
aware,  law  students  are  concerned  with  the 
increasing  costs  of  education.  The  possibil- 
ity of  some  form  of  tax  relief  is  most  appeal- 
ing to  the  students  and  most  assuredly  to 
their  parents. 

While  the  resolution  was  proposed  by  law 
students  I  am  sure  the  underlying  motive  Is 
Indicative  of  all  students  in  the  United 
States.  I  sincerely  hope  that  resolution  will 
be  of  some  assistance  in  your  efforts  to  obtain 
tax  relief  for  educational  costs. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Law  Student 
Association   I  would   like  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Hederman. 


AMERICAN  LAW  STUDENTS'  CON- 
VENTION ENDORSES  TUITION 
TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  American  Bar  Association  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Montreal  in  August 
1966,  the  American  Law  Students  Asso- 
ciation met  In  Montreal  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  organization,  founded  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1949, 
represents  American  law  students  from 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

At  that  convention,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Law  Students  As- 
sociation unanimously  endorsed  a  resolu- 
tion suprwrting  tax  relief  for  the  ex- 
penses of  higher  education.  I  have  re- 
introduced my  bill,  S.  835,  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  John  P.  Hederman. 
president  of  the  American  Law  Students 
Association,  and  the  resolution  of  that 
association  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Law  Student  Association, 

Chicago,  III,  March  3,  1967. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  unanl- 


REsoLimoN — Tax  Rjeuet  for  Stitdents 

Whereas  the  future  strength  of  otir  Nation 
lies  in  the  education  received  by  our  coun- 
try's youth;  and 

Whereas  a  college  education  Is  today  a 
necessity  for  all  who  would  make  a  full  con- 
tribution to  society,  not  a  luxury  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  a  few.  and 

Whereas  freedom  to  obtain  an  education 
requires  freedom  of  choice  based  upon  ability 
rather  than  economic  necessity,  and 

Whereas  the  steeply  rising  cost  of  college 
education  endangers  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  this  education  to  America's  youth, 
and 

Whereas  as  the  expanding  student  popula- 
tion and  the  effect  of  the  advancing  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  will  continue  to  cause 
these  costs  to  increase;  and 

Whereas  money  spent  on  education  is  an 
investment  in  our  nation's  future,  and 

Whereas  scholarships  and  college  loan  pro- 
grams may  mitigate  but  cannot  solve  this 
problem  for  growing  numbers  of  Amerlcans; 
and 

Whereas  the  proposals  to  give  tax  credit  or 
deduction  for  higher  education  expenses 
sponsored  by  38  Senators  of  both  political 
parties,  would  give  needed  tax  reUef  to 
Americans  attempting  to  meet  these  neces- 
sary expenses: 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  American 
Law  Student  Association  hereby  endorses  the 
principle  of  providing  tax  relief  to  reflect  the 
expenses  of  higher  education  and  respect- 
ftilly  caUs  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  a  proposal  as  needed 
measure  to  promote  the  growth  and  strength 
of  America  and  relieve  a  growing  hardship 
for  her  citizens:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 


FAIR  IS  PAIR^IRS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  received 
many  letters  critical  of  IRS  practices,  as 
exposed  at  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  commend- 
ing the  IRS.  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  also.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  from  taxpayers  who 
are  receiving  courteous  and  fair  treat- 
ment. As  I  have  said  many  times  before. 
IRS  has  many  efficient,  courteous,  and 
loyal  employees. 

I  agree  with  the  author  of  the  letter 
that  if  all  employees  of  the  IRS  were 
like  the  two  mentioned  In  his  letter,  we 
would  not  have  to  conduct  the  type  of 
investigation  we  are  conducting.    The 
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two  employees  mentioned.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Gibbs  and  Mrs.  Irene  O.  Mitchell,  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  courtesy  and 
service  to  Mr.  Wirt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett€r 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RO.^NOKE,  Va.. 
February  16,  1967. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure,  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary,    Washington, 
DC. 
Sir:    I  have  been  following  with  Interest 
the  transcripts  of  the  hearings  you  have  been 
conducting  on  the  various  government  agen- 
cies Including  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
I  think  you  are  doing  a  wonderful  service  to 
our  country,  but  the  purpase  of  my  letter  is 
a  little  different  to  the  majority  of  the  ones 
you  receive,  I  would  think. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  an  e.'cperience  I  have  had  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  is  quite  dltfer- 
ent.  Last  year  my  wife  and  I  had  difficulty 
with  our  returns.  We  filed  separately  and 
ran  afoul  of  the  regulations  covering  this 
matter.  We  received  a  notice  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  we  requested  that 
the  records  be  sent  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  audit 
there.  Mr.  Kenneth  Gibbs,  Revenue  Agent  In 
Roanoke,  went  over  the  return  with  me  and 
pointed  out  where  I  had  made  our  mistakes. 
He  Is  a  young  man  and  very  considerate  and 
kind,  but  also  did  a  fine  Job  of  representing 
the  government  in  this  matter.  The  amount 
of  the  difference  was  not  high,  but  I  later 
asked  Mrs.  Irene  O.  Mitchell  in  the  office  to 
help  me  with  setting  this  up  in  installments. 
She  was  most  kind  in  handling  this  matter 
with  me,  even  called  Richmond  once  or  twice 
when  my  payments  went  astray.  This  agency 
has  received  much  publicity  about  things 
that  have  gone  wrong  and  I  thought  that  you 
would  like  to  hear  that  our  people  here  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  are  very  considerate  and  treat 
everyone  like  they  would  like  to  be  treated. 
They  make  the  pain  of  paying  much  more 
bearable.  It  all  their  employees  were  like 
the  two  I  have  mentioned  above  you  would 
not  be  having  to  conduct  the  type  of  Inves- 
tigation you  are.  As  an  American  Citizen 
and  Virginian  I  would  like  you  to  know  you 
have  my  best  wishes  in  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

E.  S.  Wax.  Jr. 


THE  COMING  MISSION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
a  copyrighted  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  March  25,  1967.  released 
today,  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  has  written  one 
of  the  most  absorbing  and  provocative 
articles  I  have  read  on  the  nature  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  obstacles  we  face 
there,  and  some  of  the  grim  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  article  entitled  "Vietnam — The 
President's  Next  Big  Decision,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  commend  it  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  who  are  bearing  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  this  incredible  and 
tragic  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  :  The  PHEsmENX's  Nexx  Big 

Decision 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

The  American  military  In  Vietnam  have  a 
consuming    passion    for    briefing    reporters. 


Most  of  these  endless  briefings  are  both  tedi- 
ous and  unlnformatlve.  But  a  briefing  I  got 
from  a  handsome,  high-ranking  officer  at 
Marine  headquarters  In  Danang  succinctly 
highlighted  the  two  most  imjxirtant  facts 
about  the  Vietnamese  war. 

"We  have  four  missions  here,"  the  Marine 
officer  said  briskly.  "The  first  Is  to  establish 
sectire  bases.  No  sweat,  already  done.  The 
second  Is  to  search  out  and  destroy  the 
enemy  main  forces.  We'll  have  completed 
this  mission  by  the  end  of  1967 — maybe 
sooner."  His  voice  reflected  an  absolute 
confidence. 

"Then  what?" 

"Our  third  mission  is  to  pacify  the  popu- 
lated areas  along  the  coast,  make  them  se- 
cure from  the  V.C..  and  our  fourth  mission" — 
suddenly  his  voice  sounded  less  confident — 
'Is  to  prepare  the  way  so  eventually  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  take  over  from  us." 

"How  long  will  that  take?" 

"Maybe  five  years,  maybe  ten,  maybe  long- 
er— but  for  God's  sake  don't  quote  me."  He 
paused,  then  added,  "The  trouble  is  they're 
after  a  quick  fix  back  In  Washington,  and 
there  lust  Isn't  any. 

The  Marine  officer's  brisk  Initial  confidence 
underlines  the  first  important  fact  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam — the  fact  that  the  American 
forces  are  rapidly  winning  the  war  they  were 
sent  there  to  fight.  This  war  is  being  fought 
mastly  in  the  Jungles  and  the  lightly  popu- 
lated areas  north  of  Saigon  and  inland  from 
the  coast.  It  Is  the  war  against  the  enemy 
"main  forces." 

According  to  Army  Intelligence  estimates, 
the  main  forces  consist  of  between  160  and 
180  battalions,  each  with  500  men  at  full 
strpngth.  well  armed  largely  with  Chli:ese 
copies  of  Russian  infantry  weapons.  More 
than  half  the  main  forces  are  North  Viet- 
namese regular  soldiers;  the  rest  are  hard- 
core Viet  Cong.  Unless  every  combat  com- 
mander I  Interviewed  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Vietnam  is  optimistic  to  the  point  of  insan- 
ity, this  war  Is  being  won.  The  main  forces 
are  being  destroyed  as  eilective  fighting  unit?. 

The  Marine  officer's  sudden  loss  of  confi- 
dence underlines  the  second  important  fact 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam — the  fact  that  an- 
other war  Is  going  on  there,  and  that  this 
second  war  Is  not  being  won.  This  Is  the  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong  "Infrastructure"  for 
control  of  South  Vietnam's  2.500  or  so  vil- 
lages. The  infrastructure  is  the  Communist 
shadow-government,  and  in  much  of  South 
Vietnam  It  Is  the  real  government,  collecting 
taxes,  recruiting  ruthlessly,  exercising  an  In- 
creasingly harsh  discipline. 

The  war  to  "pacify"  the  villages  has  been 
almost  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  Sai- 
gon government's  armed  forces.  Even  where 
the  Saigon  government  force  are  physically 
in  control  of  an  area,  the  infrastructure  still 
operates,  like  a  grim  and  murderous  ghost, 
constantly  making  its  presence  known  in 
ways  brilliantly  calculated  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment cannot  guarantee  their  security.  In 
much  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  vast  semi- 
swamp  swarming  with  people,  the  Infrastruc- 
ture Is  actually  stronger  than  It  was  a  year 
ago. 

This  Is  why^barrlng  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war — President  Johnson  Is  soon 
going  to  have  to  make  a  crucial  decision.  He 
Is  going  to  have  to  decide  whether  American 
troops  should  be  given  the  mission  of  pacify- 
ing the  delta  and  the  other  heavily  populated 
areas  along  the  coast. 

This  looming  decision,  which  only  the 
President  can  make,  is  at  least  as  important 
as  his  decisions  in  1965;  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam, and  to  send  U.S.  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam.  Experienced  American  civilian  of- 
ficials in  Saigon  believe  that  if  U.S.  forces 
are  given  the  pacification  mission,  our  total 
troop  commitment  is  certain  to  Increase  dras- 
tically. They  also  believe  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  war  will  change,  that  the  Ameri- 


can Army  will  become.  In  effect,  a  semi- 
permanent army  of  occupation,  and  tha: 
South  Vietnam  will  be  an  American  colony 
In  all  but  name. 

For  such  reasons  the  President's  two  chief 
civilian  advisers  on  the  conduct  of  the  war- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and 
White  House  aide  Robert  Komer — both  op. 
pose  giving  American  forces  the  pacification 
mission.  But  many  reEi>ected  military  men 
argue  that  U.S.  forces  must  pacify  thepopu- 
la  ted  areas.  Their  logic  is  simple:  "The 
South  Vietnamese  can't  do  the  job.  There- 
fore Americans  must  do  the  Job.  or  the  war 
win  never  end."  And  the  President's  under- 
standable eagerness  to  get  the  war  over  with 
befor^  November,  1968.  is  so  great  that  in 
Saigon  the  pressure  from  the  White  House 
Is  known  as  "the  blowtorch."  This  is  why 
the  argument  of  the  military  men,  as  often 
In  the  past,  may  !n  the  end  prevail. 

But  can  Americans  do  the  Job?  The  place 
to  look  for  an  answer  to  this  question  is  l.n 
the  area  around  the  Marine  headquarters  in 
Danang.  The  Marines  have  had  an  explicit 
mission  to  pacify  this  area — except  for  one 
experimental  Army  battalion  in  the  delta. 
only  the  Marines  have  been  assigned  this 
mission.  For  going  on  two  years  now  they 
have  worked  earnestly  at  the  task.  "Marines 
have  learned,"  says  a  Danang  press  release, 
"that  to  win  this  war  they  must  not  only 
liberate  the  people,  they  must  also  win  their 
hearts  and  trust." 

To  "liberate  the  people  " — that  is.  pacify 
the  villages — the  Marines  have  developed  a 
special  technique,  which  they  call  County 
Pair.  "  They  surround  a  village  by  surprise, 
at  night,  and  then  move  Into  It  at  first  light 
with  a  detachment  of  Vietnamese  army  or 
police  All  the  people  are  herded  into  a  tent, 
or  other  central  place.  All  those  attennptlng 
to  escape  are  shot,  of  course.  In  one  County 
Fair  last  year  45  Viet  Cong  were  killed  and 
17  captured. 

When  the  shooting  ends.  County  Fair  be- 
gins. Concerts  are  given,  and  movies  shown, 
to  keep  the  villagers  entertained.  Marine 
dentists  move  through  the  crowd,  treating 
bad  teeth.  A  hearty  meal  Is  served— fried 
chicken  and  Ice  cream,  perhaps.  While  ail 
this  Is  going  on,  the  "vc-s" — those  suspected 
of  being  Viet  Cong — are  put  under  guard 
and  bundled  off  to  Interrogation  camps.  In 
a  hard-core  village,  most  males  of  military 
age  end  up  in  the  vc-s  category.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  women,  children  and  old  men 
who  are  left  are  given  80  piastres  apiece— 
about  50  cents — and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  houses.    Then  the  Marines  move  on. 

It  Is  worth  trying  to  Imagine  what  a  County 
Fair  In  an  American  town  might  be  like 
This  exercise  In  Imagination  will  suggest  why 
it  has  always  been  Immensely  difficult  for  a 
foreign  army  to  deal  with  a  well-organized, 
deeply  entrenched  guerrilla  movement. 

Imagine,  then,  huge,  smelly,  alien  men 
with  strangely  shaped  eyes,  averaging  about 
eight  feet  tall,  moving  Into  an  American 
town  by  surprise,  at  dawn,  shooting  all  those 
who  attempt  to  escape,  and  herding  the  rest 
of  the  people  into  the  town  hall  or  the  movie 
house.  Imagine  the  foreign  music  and  en- 
tertainment, the  strange,  rich  food,  the  enor- 
mous dentists  moving  through  the  crowd 
peering  Into  people's  mouths  and,  despite 
their  protests,  smilingly  pulling  out  their 
teeth.  Imagine  seeing  almost  all  the  young 
men  of  the  town  loaded  Into  trucks  and  taken 
away,  while  the  women  and  children  and  old 
men  are  each  given  50  cents  and  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  people 
of  an  American  town?  Would  they  really  give 
the  big  alien  men  "their  hearts  and  trust"? 
Unless  It  is  supposed  that  the  people  in  a 
Vietnamese  village  are  totally  unlike  the 
people  of  an  American  town — or  any  other 
town  on  earth — the  question  answers  Itself. 
The  Marines  are  full  of  good  will  and  good 
deeds — they  repair  roads,  build  schools,  dis- 
tribute   "maternity   kits"   to   mothers,  and 
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unUes  and  candy  to  children.  They  go  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  bombing  population 
centers  (contrary  to  the  myth,  a  bombed- 
out  village  Is  a  very  rare  sight  in  South 
Vietnam  I,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  they 
accept  casualties  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  brutality  to  the  civilian  population. 
Yet  the  fact  remains:  There  Is  a  deadly  In- 
compatibility between  winning  "the  hearts 
and  trust"  of  the  villagers,  and  killing,  cap- 
turUig  or  carting  off  to  Interrogation  centers 
most  of  the  village's  young  men.  The  basic 
lob  of  the  Marines,  after  all.  Is  not  to  dis- 
tribute midwife  kits  but  to  kill  or  capture 
the  V  C.  That,  as  the  Marines  say,  "is  the 
name  of  the  game."  In  the  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  it  Is  a  confusing  game.  "We'll 
zap  the  bastards."  said  a  young  Marine 
officer  describing  his  plans  for  clearing  a 
village  which  had  already  been  cleared  once, 
then  relnflltrated  by  the  V.C,  "but  the 
trouble  Is  we  don't  know  who  to  zap."  In- 
evitably the  wrong  people  sometimes  get 
zapped,  and  this  does  not  help  to  win  "the 
hearts  and  trust"  of  the  survivors. 

The  Marines,  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
failure,  make  hopeful  public  noises  about 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  accomplish- 
ing their  pacification  mission.  But  all  you 
really  have  to  do  it  to  examine  their  own 
statistics  to  see  why  the  Marine  officer 
quoted  above  made  his  gloomy  forecast  of 
"naaybe  five  years,  maybe  ten,  maybe 
longer";  and  also  why,  If  American  forces 
are  assigned  the  pacification  mission  In  the 
delta,  a  big  American  Army  Is  likely  to  be 
bogged  down  In  Vietnam  for  a  generation 
or  more. 

The  Marines  claimed,  when  I  was  In  Da- 
nang, that,  of  169  villages  in  the  aj-ea  under 
their  control,  about  40  had  been  "80  percent 
pacified"  since  the  Marines  began  arriving 
in  March,  1965.  There  are  about  2.500  vil- 
lages in  South  Vietnam,  and  I  remarked  jok- 
ingly to  one  officer  that,  at  this  rate,  it 
would  take  them  about  89  years  to  pacify 
the  country.  He  didn't  smile.  "Oh,  no," 
he  said,  "I  don't  think  It  will  take  that  long." 
It  may  not  take  that  long,  but  If  you  drive 
from  Danang  to  Hoi  An.  a  provincial  capital 
that  is  a  40-mlnute  Jeep  ride  away,  you  be- 
gin to  sense  why  It  could  take  a  very  long 
time.  The  road  was  only  recently  opened 
for  traffic,  and  on  the  day  I  made  the  trip 
some  Viet  Cong  had  been  throwing  grenades 
at  a  convoy  up  ahead.  Off  to  one  side,  a 
company  of  Marines  was  engaged  in  a  brisk 
fire  fight  with  the  V.C.  near  a  village. 

In  Hoi  An,  an  Army  major  who  was  an 
"adviser"  to  the  province  chief  said  that  the 
day  before  he  and  the  chief  had  visited  one 
of  the  80-percent-paclfled  villages.  Just  in 
lime,  the  chief  had  noticed  there  was  no 
one  In  the  streets,  a  stu-e  sign  that  the  V.C. 
had  moved  back  In.  They  made  a  fast  U-turn 
In  their  Jeep  and  got  out.  with  bullets 
whistling  about  their  heads. 

Clearly  an  area  which  is  80  percent  pacified 
rennialns  20  percent  unpaclfied.  "To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  said  a  Marine  officer  In  a  moment 
of  candor  during  that  drive  to  Hoi  An.  "we 
can't  really  say  that  any  place  around  here 
is  really  pacified.  As  sewn  as  we  move  out, 
the  V.C.  moves  right  back  In." 

The  pacification  mission  Is,  In  short,  a 
hideously  difficult  mission  for  American 
troop*  to  perform.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
wise  and  knowledgeable  people— military  as 
well  a£  civilian,  Vietnamese  as  weU  as  Ameri- 
can— it  is  an  impossible  mission  for  American 
troops  to  perform. 

A  brilliant  young  State  Department  man 
who  has  been  In  Vietnam,  off  and  on.  for  four 
years,  says.  "The  American  combat  troops 
are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  fighting  the  main 
forces  out  In  the  boondocks.  But  in  the 
populated  areas  they're  like  blind  giants, 
stumbling  about  among  pygmies,  stepping  on 
some  and  killing  them,  being  pinched  and 
pricked  and  bitten  by  others.  Only  the  Viet- 
namese can  root  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  the 


villages,  and  they've  got  to  learn  how — that's 
the  onlv  way  this  war  can  be  won." 

An  artlctilate  Vietnamese  village  priest  in 
the  delta,  who  has  been  twice  wounded  In 
battles  with  the  Viet  Cong,  says,  "You  Ameri- 
cans must  fight  the  big  battles,  but  the 
pacification  of  the  villages  must  be  left  to 
the  Vietnamese.  Otherwise  it  will  be  the 
French  story  all  over  again.  If  you  Ameri- 
cans move  Uito  the  villages,  you  will  occupy 
us,  like  the  French,  and  then  you  will  sm-ely 

lose."  „    ^. 

All  this  suggests  why  virtually  all  the 
senior  American  civilian  officials  In  both 
Washington  and  Saigon  are  resisting  the 
military  Impulse  to  commit  large  numbers 
of  American  troops  to  the  pacification  mis- 
sion In  the  delta.  A  compromise  plan  has 
been  adopted,  which  calls  for  sending  a 
maximum  of  five  U.S.  Infantry  battalions 
Into  the  delta  this  year,  to  hit  the  Viet  Cong's 
main  base  areas  along  the  coast  and  In  the 
Plain  of  Reeds,  west  of  Saigon.  But  the 
main  part  of  the  Job  of  pacifying  the  villages 
wUl  be  left  to  the  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnamese  army.  Idiotically  trained 
by  Americans  as  a  small  cumbersome  replica 
of  the  big.  cumbersome  American  Army,  will 
be  retrained  as  a  "People's  Army."  Its  men 
will  be  taught  the  techniques  of  "civic  ac- 
tion—building  roads  and  schoolhouses,  per- 
haps even  distributing  midwife  kits,  smiles 
and  candv.  The  soldiers  will  be  paid  and 
fed  enough  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  steal 
chickens  from  the  villagers  In  order  to  get  a 
square  meal,  and  they  will  be  brought  out  of 
their  barracks,  into  the  villages,  to  protect 
the  vUlagers  from  the  guerrillas. 

Under  the  Vietnamese  army's  protection,  a 
thousand  or  more  59-man,  all-Vietnamese 
••Revolutionary  Development  teams"  will 
move  into  the  vUlages.  teaching  the  villagers 
to  work  together  for  their  own  economic  ad- 
vantage and  for  sectirlty  against  the  V.C. 
These  "RX).  teams"  will  have  the  main  job 
of  Identifying  and  rooting  out  the  V.C.  In- 
frastructure in  the  villages.  Gradually— If 
the  new  plan  works — the  authority  of  the 
Saigon  government  will  spread  throughout 
the  populated  areas.  whUe  the  V.C.  shadow- 
government  fades  away.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
American  side,  the  direction  of  the  pacifica- 
tion program  will  remain  firmly  In  clvUlan 
hands. 

That  Is  the  scenario.  Will  It  work?  In 
the  past,  numerotis  similar  plans  for  pacify- 
ing the  Vietnamese  countryside  have  been 
attempted.  All  of  them  have  failed.  Aware 
of  this,  the  U.S.  civilian  officials  who  are 
chlefiy  responsible  for  the  new  plan  axe 
blowing  no  advance  trumpets.  But  they  cite 
certain  reasons  why  this  plan  just  might  work 
where  the  others  have  failed. 

First,  there  Is  beginning  to  be  a  hope — a 
faint  but  growing  hope — that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  there  may  actually  be  a  legitimate 
ClvUlan  government  In  Saigon,  with  real  na- 
tional roots.  This  Is  the  sine  qua  non. 
There  will  also  be  village  and  hamlet  elec- 
tions this  vear,  which  will  give  the  local 
village  chiefs,  hitherto  Saigon  appointees,  a 
measure  of  genuine  local  authority  and  sup- 
port. 

Second,  the  retraining  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  though  It  will  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult Job,  Is  surelv  not  an  absolutely  Im- 
possible job.  Third  and  finally,  there  are 
already  more  than  300  R.D.  teams  In  the  field, 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  have  proved  to  be 
surprisingly  effective.  I  spent  a  day  in  Blnh 
Dlnh  province,  visiting  several  villages  where 
the  Vietnamese  R.D.  teams  were  at  work- 
building  schoolhouses,  improving  Irrigation, 
organizing  village  centers,  and  the  like.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  a  bit  Boy  Scoutlsh.  but 
I  confess  I  was  Impressed,  despite  an  Initial 
skepticism.  I  remember  particularly  a  big 
blackboard  put  up  by  an  R.D.  team  In  the 
center  of  a  village,  which  listed  about  half  a 
dozen  names.  The  names,  the  leader  of  the 
team  explained,  were  those  of  the  Commu- 


nists m  the  vUlage.    I  asked  what  his  team 
did  about  these  people. 

"We  dont  do  anything."  the  leader  replied. 
"We  just  want  everybody  to  know  who  they 
are."  This  answer'  Indicates  the  kind  of 
tmng  the  Vietnamese  can  do  tn  the  vUlages 
that  no  American  could  possibly  do. 

In  short,  the  new  plan— given  time — Just 
might  work.  But  already  there  are  mllltery 
mutterlngs  to  be  heard  that.  If  the  plan  does 
not  show  signs  of  "really  working"  by  spring, 
then  the  Americans  will  have  to  take  on  the 
pacification  job.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  the  new  plan  will  begin  "really 
working"  by  this  spring — or,  In  all  probabil- 
ity, by  next  spring  or  the  next  after  that. 

As  month  follows  month,  therefore,  with 
"the  blowtorch"  burning  coiistantly  hotter. 
It  will  be  rather  surprising  If  the  five  U.S. 
battaUons  In  the  delta  do  not  multiply  until 
those  "blind  giants"  are  stumbling  about  In 
all  the  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets  of 
the  Mekong  Delta.  The  British  are  said  to 
have  acquired  an  empire  in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness.  We  Americans  may  be  about 
to  acquire  a  colony  in  a  fit  of  Impatience. 

I  asked  a  brilliant  senior  official  In  Saigon, 
who  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  new  plan. 
how  long  it  might  take  before  the  plan 
really  began  to  succeed. 

"Mavbe  five  years,  maybe  ten.  maybe 
more,''  he  said,"  using  precisely  the  same 
words  the  Marine  officer  had  used.  "The 
trouble  Ls  that  Washington  Just  won't  face 
up  to  the  nature  of  the  commitment  here." 
The  United  States  is  almost  certainly  caught 
in  what  Mao  Tse-tung  calls  "the  protracted 
war"— a  long,  long  test  of  will  and  staying 
power  which,  If  Mao's  doctrine  Is  correct, 
the  Communists  must  win  In  the  end.  That 
Is  'the  nature  of  the  commitment." 

No  American  official  or  officer  In  Vietnam 
Is  ready  to  concede  that  Mao's  doctrine  is  cor- 
rect, hilt  five  years  was  the  lowest  estimate  I 
heard  of  the  time  we  would  need  to  prove  It 
incorrect.  Some  estimates  nin  much  higher. 
Sir  Robert  Thompson,  former  chief  British 
military  adviser  In  South  Vietnam  and  archi- 
tect of  the  victory  over  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas In  Malaya,  writes:  "The  Americans 
alone  cannot  win  this  war.  They  can  only  set 
the  stage  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  win 
their  war.  .  .  .  That  will  inevitably  ta.ke 
time — ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years." 

The  American  mind  Instinctively  rejects 
the  notion  of  the  grisly  llttie  war  still  being 
fought  "ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years" 
from  now.  "Americans  do  not  like  long,  in- 
conclusive wars,  and  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
long.  Inconclusive  war,"  North  Vietnamese 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  told  French  his- 
torian Bernard  Fall  In  1962,  as  Fall  reported 
in  a  Post  article  that  year.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
Dong  told  New  York  Times  correspondent 
Harrison  Salisbury  almost  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

There  are,  theoretically,  two  ways  the  war 
could  end  in  the  reasonably  near  future — 
by  a  negotiated  settlement,  or  by  victory  for 
one  side  or  the  other.  As  this  Is  written. 
tallcE  between  Washington  and  Hanoi  about 
ending  the  war  seem  more  likely  than  ever 
before.  But  talking  Is  one  thing,  achieving 
an  agreed  settlement  another.  The  best- 
Informed  officials  m  Washington  and  Saigon 
remain  profoundly  skeptical  about  the 
chances  of  a  negotiated  settlement  In  the 
near  future.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  Ijaslc  reason  Is  simple. 

The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  said 
again  and  again — and  again — that  they  will 
settle  the  war  only  If  the  Viet  Cong  political 
organization,  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
Is  "recognized.  In  effect,  as  the  real  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  The  evidence — 
Including  the  fact  that  they  have  risked 
the  very  existence  of  their  state  to  attain 
this  objective — suggests  that  the  Hanoi 
Communists  mean  exactly  what  they  say. 

The  United  States  has  taken  more  than 
7  000  deaths  preclselv  In  order  to  prevent  the 
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N  L  F.  from  becoming  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  seems  .ilmost  incon- 
ceivable thcit  Lyndoa  Johnson  or  any  other 
American  President  will  abundon  that  ob- 
jective. Between  these  two  positions  there 
U  not  much  room  for  compromise. 

It  Is  not  impossible  th:a,  If  the  war  goes 
badly  enough  for  them,  the  North  Viet- 
namese high  cormnand  will  decide  to  liqui- 
date the  war,  at  least  temporarily,  and  ac- 
cept the  best  terms  they  can  get.  That  Is 
the  way  the  Korean  war  ended.  But  there 
IS  no  real  evidence,  as  this  is  written,  that 
the  Hanoi  leaders  have  any  Intention  at  all 
of  liquidating  the  war  on  any  term*  but 
their  own. 

In  theory,  a  settlement  might  be  nego- 
tiated directly  between  some  future  civilian 
government  In  Saigon  and  the  N.LJ.  But 
this  too  seems  at  best  only  remotely  con- 
ceivable. The  depth  of  the  hatred  this  war 
has  engendered  tends  to  be  underestimated 
bv  Americans.  A  high  American  diplomat 
was  given  the  Job  of  persuading  South  Viet- 
namese Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  accept 
the  American  sponsored  "Program  of  Na- 
tional Reconciliation"  promulgated  at  the 
Manila  Conference. 

"Sir,"  said  Ky,  "you  do  not  understand. 
The  Clommunlst  leaders  consider  me  a 
traitor,  and  If  they  catch  me,  they  will  first 
torture  me  and  then  kill  me.  I  consider 
them  traitors  and.  naturally,  If  I  catch  them, 
I  will  do  the  same." 

It  is  Just  barely  possible  that,  at  some 
time  in  the  rather  distant  future,  a  stable 
and  self-assured  civilian  government  in  Sai- 
gon might  negotiate  a  settlement  with  a 
much -weakened  Viet  Cong.  But  for  the 
foreseeable  future  all  doors  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  seem  to  be  closed.  I  found  no- 
body In  Saigon  who  believed  that  they  could 
be  opened  by  dropping  more  bombs  on 
North  Vietnam:  by  dropping  no  bombs  at 
all;  by  "dumping"  Ky:  by  retiring  to  "en- 
claves"; or  by  any  of  the  other  expedients 
heatedly  debated  at  home. 

The  only  other  way  the  war  might  end 
soon  Is  by  the  victory  of  one  side. 

A  Communist  military  victory  over  the 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  is  now  Incon- 
ceivable. Until  recently  the  American  high 
command  hop>ed.  and  at  least  half  believed, 
that  a  U.S.  mlliUry  victory  over  the  Com- 
munist main  forces  might  lead  to  a  sort  of 
unraveling  process  in  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
Viet  Cong  has  unquestionably  been  badly 
hurt.  In  1966,  for  the  first  time,  the  de- 
sertion rate  from  the  V.C  was  roughly  equal, 
proportionately,  to  the  desertion  rate  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  army.  But  the  ex- 
perts on  Viet  Cong  tactics  study  masses  of 
evidence — prisoner  interrogation,  reports 
of  defectors,  and  the  like — and  they  agree 
that  the  hard-core  guerrilla  lnfra«tructure 
is  intact. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  calls  the 
Infra.'^tructure  "the  real  cancer."  and  until 
that  cancer  !.■!  successfully  removed,  the  war 
will  go  on.  A  sudden  collapse  of  Viet  Cong 
morale,  with  a  breakdown  of  the  hitherto 
rigid  discipline,  and  mass  defections  to  the 
government  side.  Is  not  absolutely  ruled  out. 
But  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  op- 
eration on  "the  real  cancer"  will  take  years — 
and  years. 

The  prospect  of  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
certainly  not  a  pleasant  prospect.  But — on 
one  condition — it  may  not  be  quite  so  un- 
bearable as  it  seems.  The  American  casualty 
rate  In  this  war — somewhat  over  7,000  killed 
in  action  as  this  Is  written — has  been  much 
lighter  than  the  rate  in  any  of  the  three 
other  major  wars  we  have  fought  In  this 
century.  The  great  majority  of  our  casual- 
ties occurred  in  the  fierce  battles  of  1966-66 
again.st  the  enemy  main  forces.  As  the 
process  of  chewing  up  the  main  forces  con- 
tinues, comparable  casualty  rates  must  be 
expected  during  this  year. 

If  the  combat  commanders  are  right,  how- 
ever,   the    main    forces    will    be    thoroughly 


chewed  up  by  the  end  of  the  yeur  Then, 
on  condition  that  our  forces  do  not  get  drawn 
Into  the  pacification  mission,  casualties 
should  be  reduced  sharply — by  half  or  more, 
according  to  one  expert  Furthermore,  with 
the  basic  mission  of  the  U.S.  troop  com- 
mitment completed,  the  total  force  misht  be 
cut  back  to  3C0.0O0  men  or  even  less,  be- 
ginning early  in  1968— .i  possibility  which 
political  bookmakers  should  bear  in  mind. 
And,  with  the  completion  of  such  expensive 
projects  as  the  vast  C.im  Ranh  Bay  installa- 
tion, war  costs  could  probably  be  cut  back 
from  the  present  level  of  more  than  $22 
billion  a  year  to  $10  billion  or  less. 

Finally,  the  prospect  of  a  very  long  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  quite  so  intolerable  as  it 
may  seem  because  it  Is  a  different  kxiid  of 
war  from  any  we  have  fought  before.  For 
one  thing,  the  American  Army  In  Vietnam  Is, 
by  and  large,  a  professional  army,  and  a 
man  does  not  become  a  professional  soldier 
in  order  to  avoid  wars.  For  another,  it  has 
very  little  in  common  with  the  conventional 
20th-century  Infantry  war,  with  three  or 
four  divisions  crowded  Into  a  front  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  wide  and  10  miles  deep.  In 
fact,  the  ofBcers  often  compare  Vietnam  to 
the  Indian  wars  during  the  era  of  the  win- 
ning of  the  West. 

•Looks  kind  of  like  Custer's  last  stand, 
doesn't  It?"  a  Marine  battalion  commander 
said  of  his  Isolated  unit,  perched  on  a  mound 
near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  its  weapons 
pointing  outward  in  every  direction.  The 
captain  of  an  Air  Cavalry  company,  which 
had  Just  landed  by  helicopter  in  a  clearing 
in  a  long  valley  farther  south,  said  much 
the  same  thing. 

Sometimes  these  units,  suicidally  Isolated 
by  conventional-warfare  standards,  suffer 
Custer's  fate.  But  thanks  to  the  helicopter, 
which  can  provide  almost  Instant  reinforce- 
ment, and  to  close  air  and  artillery  support — 
with  the  accent  on  the  "close" — this  is  In- 
creasingly rare.  And  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
with  Its  Wild  West  fiavor.  provides  far  more 
opportunity  for  individual  Initiative  and 
small-unit  action  than  the  other  wars  we 
have  fought  In  this  century. 

There  Is,  after  all,  adventure  as  well  as 
boredom  and  death  In  war — and  more  so  in 
this  war  than  In  most.  I  remember  the 
steersman  of  a  river-patrol  boat  on  the  Me- 
kong River  who  apologized  as  a  night  patrol 
was  coming  to  end  because  "we  didn't  show 
you  much  action."  The  boat  had  been  shot 
at  once,  which  was  quite  enough  for  me.  and 
I  asked  him  whether  he  enjoyed  his  work. 

"That  river  gets  klnda  boring,"  he  said, 
"but  I  sure  do  enjoy  the  action."  I  looked  at 
him  carefully,  and  It  was  clear  that  he  was 
telling  the  simple  truth.  He  was  having  the 
adventure  of  his  life  In  Vietnam,  and  so  are 
a  lot  more  yoimg  men  who  hate  the  place, 
of  course,  but,  partly  because  of  the  wise  rule 
that  a  man  goes  home  after  a  year,  morale 
in  Vietnam  is  high. 

All  wars  are  horrible,  but  to  borrow  from 
Orwell,  some  wars  are  less  horrible  than 
others.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  Involved  In  It,  this  war 
is  less  horrible  than  most.  This  l.s  why  the 
prospect  of  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  does  not 
seem  quite  so  unbearable  when  viewed  up 
close  as  when  seen  from  the  guilty  comfort 
of  home.  In  any  case,  we  may  have  to  bear 
the  prospect  of  a  long  war  simply  because 
we  have  no  choice.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule 
of  history  that  great  world  powers— and  by 
the  accident  of  history  we  have  become  the 
world's  greatest — must  pay  for  their  power  in 
agony.  And  although  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
less  horrible  than  the  other  wars  we  have 
fought  in  this  century,  the  agony  is  real 
enough. 

The  war  Is  also  an  untidy  and  unpredict- 
able war.  and  I  left  Vietnam  with  only  one 
strong  conviction.  If  the  President.  In  his 
desperate  and  understandable  eagerness  to 
end  the  war  somehow,  gives  U.S.  forces  the 
pacification  mission,  pacification  will  become 


occupation,  and  South  Vietnam  will  become 
a  restless,  hostile  American  colony.  Then  the 
agony  will  be  deep  Indeed,  and  It  will  have 
no  visible  end  at  all. 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram established  in  1965  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  alreadj- 
yielded  many  heartwarming  examples  of 
Its  effectiveness.  It  brings  older  persons 
into  the  service  of  yoimgsters  who  are 
in  desperate  need  of  attention,  affection, 
and  understanding  from  someone  older 
than  they. 

The  program  is  also  a  good  example  of 
teamwork  among  Federal  agencies. 
Though  funded  by  OEO.  it  is  conducted 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging,  working 
in  close  liaison  with  community  action 
programs  in  individual  communities. 

Already,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  has  amassed  many  case  studies 
of  the  program's  effectiveness.  I  person- 
ally am  Impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
effectiveness  of  the  elderly  participants. 
Here  is  proof  once  more  that  older  Amer- 
icans, so  often  relegated  to  idleness  after 
they  retire,  will  respond  vigorously  when 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a 
worthwhile  service  program. 

A  heartwarming  description  of  one 
Foster  Grandparent  project  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  program 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  foster 
grandparents  extend  "warm,  loving 
patience"  to  children  in  their  charge. 
It  is  easy  to  agree  with  the  project  di- 
rector's conclusion  that  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  is  one  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses of  the  OEO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For    Children.    Loving    Kindness — "Grand- 
parents"   IN   Foster   F>i,an    Serve   WHi 

Max  Blustein's  avocation  Is  grandfather- 
ing He  is  one  of  about  2.500  old  people 
throughout  the  country  participating  In  Fos- 
ter Grandparent  programs. 

Mr.  Blusteln,  who  is  76  years  old,  spends 
20  hours  a  week  visiting  with  his  foster 
grandchild.  Joseph,  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital,  Third  Avenue  and  68th 
Street.  Grandpa  Max,  as  he  is  known,  and 
Joseph  a  2-year-old  Negro,  go  for  strolls  in 
the  parks,  read  together,  go  shopping,  play 
gnmes  and  share  together  the  wonders  of  a 
child's  world. 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  Is  one 
of  four  agencies  here  participating  in  the 
program.  There  are  114  foster  grandparents 
working  there  and  at  the  McMahon  Me- 
morial Shelter.  128  East  112th  Street:  the 
Cardinal  McCloskey  School  and  Home,  and 
the  orthopedic  ward  of  St.  Agnes  Hospital, 
the  latter  two  are  in  White  Plains. 

The  New  York  program,  which  is  one  of  the 
42  throughout  the  country,  began  Its  opera- 
tions a  year  ago  today.  Organized  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportvmlty  In  Washing- 
ton, the  local  program  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Charities  Counseling  Service  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

WARM,  LOVING  PATDCNCE 

"More  than  175  children  are  being  en- 
veloped In  the  warm,  loving  patience  of  a 
very   resourceful   group   of  senior  citizens," 
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said  Edward  P.  Dohrenwend,  project  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  program. 

•Their  patience  and  kindness  has  been 
remarkable,  and  not  only  the  children  but 
"all  who  come  in  contact  with  them  hold 
•hem  in  high  regard,"  he  said.  The  program, 
he  added,  Is  probably  the  "biggest  suc- 
cess" of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  foster  grandparents,  men  and  women, 
receive  a  two-week  training  and  Indoctrina- 
tion course  In  the  institution  where  they 
via  work.  They  earn  $1.50  an  hour.  They 
must  be  more  than  60  years  old,  in  good 
health  and  have  an  Income  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,500  a  year.  A  high-school  education 
Is  not  required,  and  persons  who  have  never 
married,  but  who  have  had  experience  caring 
for  children,  are  also  eligible. 

Mr.  Blusteln.  who  has  five  grandchildren  of 
bis  own,  frolicked  with  Joseph  in  one  of  the 
playrooms  at  the  foundling  hospital.  He 
said  that  he  knew  and  played  with  all  the 
children  there,  although  he  is  assigned  only 
to  Joseph. 

Mrs.  Catherine  McKew  was  playing  In  the 
corridor  with  her  foster  grandchild,  Tyrone, 
and  said  that  It  was  "heartbreaking"  when 
she  had  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  day.  She 
said  the  program  had  "enriched"  her  life. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lelnow,  a  widow  with  four 
grandchildren  of  her  own,  said  "it  is  a  mar- 
velous Incentive  to  get  up  and  go  to  visit 
the  chUdren." 

NEW    ROLES    rOR    OLDER    PEOPLE 

The  program  was  designed  to  provide  new 
roles  for  older  persons,  create  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  stimulate  innovations 
In  child  care  and  Institutional  administration 
and  demonstrate  a  major  new  resource  of  re- 
sponsible workers — aU  In  addition,  of  course, 
to  giving  the  children  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  adults. 

Poster  homes,  temporary  group  residences 
and  shelters  operated  by  religious,  independ- 
ent nonprofit  and  city  agencies  have  gen- 
erally replaced  orphanages.  They  provide 
short-term  and  long-term  placement  for  or- 
phans and  unwanted,  neglected  or  abused 
children  who  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  waiting  period  for  foster  homes  Is  often 
prolonged,  and  the  foster  grandparents  give 
the  children  the  Individual  attention  that 
often  is  not  otherwise  possible  and  that  is 
needed  for  emotional  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Sister  Marie  LeGras.  coordinator  of 
the  program  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, said  the  foster  grandparents  provided 
a  counterbalance  for  the  children  to  the 
youthfulness  of  the  Institution's  regular  staff. 


tems  are  not  the  weapons  to  end  all  weapons. 
Their  Invulnerability,  which  Is  the  key  to 
their  efiectlveness.  Is  decreasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  As  a  result,  the  whole  strategic  war 
picture  could,  and  probably  will,  change  rap- 
idly in  the  next  few  years.  Four  major  de- 
velopments, made  possible  by  little-publi- 
cized technological  breakthroughs,  are  criti- 
cal to  our  future  national  security  posture: 
Very  large  nuclear  weapons  could  form 
the  basis  of  a  "screening-type"  missile  de- 
fense, a  shield  of  X-rays  and  high-energy 
particles  protecting  a  target  nation  against 
baUistic-missile  attack. 

Missiles,  now  deployed  In  hardened  under- 
ground silos,  could  be  made  obsolete  by  the 
development  of  extremely  accurate  ICBMs 
which  can  hit  within  600  feet  of  a  target  at 
intercontinental  ranges — ten  times  the  ac- 
curacy once  thought  feasible. 

Satellites,  using  "multlspectral"  recon- 
naissance systems  soon  will  almost  surely  be 
able  to  "see"  missile-bearing  submarines 
lurking  several  hundred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean. 

Major  cost  reductions  for  rocket  vehicles 
raise  the  possibility  that  many  nations  can 
acquire  intercontinental  nuclear  attack 
forces  and  that  the  more  advanced  nations 
win  be  able  to  consider  more  sophisticated 
defensive  systems  than  have  hitherto  been 
available. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  the  convenience  of  all 
Senators,  a  most  illuminating  and  pro- 
vocative series  of  articles  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  magazine,  Air 
Force  and  Space  Digest. 

These  comments  by  the  magazine's 
editor,  John  F.  Loosbrock,  and  its  tech- 
nical editor,  J.  S.  Butz.  Jr.,  contain  ma- 
terial which  well  may  bear  on  many  of 
the  national  defense  and  foreign  rela- 
tions decisions  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  make. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Air    Force    and    Space    Digest 
magazine] 

The  Myth  of  Technological  Stalemate 
(By  J.  S.  Butz,  Jr.  1 

Soon  the  US  public  must  be  told  that  Its 
multlblUlon-dollar    long-range    rocket    sys- 


Technologt — The  Great  Destabilizer 

(By  John  P.  Loosbrock) 
On  page  48  of  this  Issue,  our  Technical 
Editor,  Sam  Butz,  presents  a  thesis  that  Is 
as  disquieting  as  It  Is  Important.  Once 
again,  new  knowledge,  and  new  technology 
based  on  this  knowledge,  has  upset  the  equi- 
librium   of   current   strategy. 

For  almost  twenty  years  the  heart  and 
core  of  American  foreign  and  military  policy. 
In  a  strategic  sense,  has  been  one  of  deter- 
rence of  Communist  aggression.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  maintaining  a  retalia- 
tory strike  capability  that  could  withstand  a 
uurprlse  attack  and  still  retain  the  ablUty  to 
devastate  the  Soviet  Union,  which  during 
this  period  has  been  the  only  coimtry  with 
both  the  capacity  and  the  motive  to  se- 
riously damage  the  continental  United 
States. 

Essential  to  this  thesis  have  been  two 
considerations.  The  first  Is  that  the  United 
States  will  not  strike  the  first  blow.  Pre- 
ventive war  was  rejected  from  the  beginning 
as  intrinsically  evU  and  repugnant  to  the 
American  people  and  their  government. 
There  have  been  cautious  pronouncements 
that  left  the  door  open  a  crack  to  so-called 
preemptive  war,  whereby  the  Indications  of 
attack  might  be  so  compelling  that  one 
might  justify  beating  the  enemy  to  the  draw 
In  terms  of  valid  self-defense.  But  essen- 
tially the  Idea  of  any  kind  of  first-strike 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
has  been  consistently  rejected  at  national 
policy-making  levels. 

The  second  consideration,  which  flows  In- 
exorably from  the  first.  Is  that  the  retalia- 
tory force  must  be  secure,  that  Is,  not  sub- 
ject to  being  neutralized  by  a  first  blow.  So 
the  Idea  of  a  secure  second-strike  capability 
has  formed  the  bedrock  of  deterrence. 

In  the  beginning,  the  problem  was  a 
simple  one.  The  United  States  had  a  mo- 
nopoly on  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  delivering  them  over  intercontinental 
ranges — the  bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  There  was  Just  no  way  that  any 
enemy  could   hurt   the   continental   United 

States. 

But  the  problem  became  complicated  at  a 
pace  which  no  one  foresaw  In  the  beginning. 
Very  quickly  the  Soviets  broke  the  atomic 
monopoly  and  began  acquiring  their  own 
means  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  over 
long  distances.  As  long  ago  as  1951,  Gen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenburg,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  pointed  out  the  need  for  a 


counterforce  capability,  saying  that  the  first 
targets  for  SAC  from  that  point  on  would 
have  to  t>e  the  Soviet  strike  forces.  And 
steps  were  taken  to  reinforce  deterrence 
through  a  meaningful  air  defense  system 
against  Soviet  bombers,  not  so  much  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  cities  and  American  lives  as  to  en- 
sure the  survival  of  the  retaliatory  force. 
While  the  threat  consisted  of  air-breathing 
aircraft,  the  problem  was  still  relatively  easy 
to  manage. 

Then  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
entered  the  picture.  It  upset  the  strategic 
equilibrium  because  it  could  not  be  defend- 
ed against,  at  least  by  any  means  then  con- 
sidered feasible.  It  threatened  the  security 
of  the  U.S.  second-strike  force,  which  Itself 
began  to  consist  of  a  mix  of  manned  bomb- 
ers and  missile  initially  in  so-called  "soft 
configurations,"  which  was  merely  another 
way  of  saying  they  were  unprotected  against 
enemy  missiles. 

Various  means  were  employed  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  this  second-strike  force. 
Bombers  were  dispersed  and  a  portion  of 
the  bomber  force  placed  on  airborne  alert 
so  that  at  least  a  percentage  of  the  bombers 
would  alwavs  be  available  to  retaliate.  The 
missile  force  was  "hardened."  placed  In  un- 
derground "silos"  that  rely  on  the  relative 
Inaccuracy  of  the  Incoming  mlssUe  to  assure 
the  survival  of  enough  of  the  force  to  con- 
tinue to  deter  atUck. 

So  the  composition  of  the  missile  foroe 
progressed  from  the  first  soft  Atlases  to  the 
current  deplovment  of  hardened  Titans  and 
Mlnutemen.  Meanwhile,  tbe  Polaris  was  de- 
veloped to  be  launched  from  submarines 
under  the  sea.  presumably  Invulnerable  to 
detection  and  hence  to  destruction. 

And,  all  through  this  period,  strategy  was 
based  on  a  simple,  bipolar  confrontation. 
It  was  a  game  that  only  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.SJl.  were  equipped  to  play.  This  tended 
to  simplify  the  problem. 

Currently,  there  Is  debate  about  whether 
deterrence  can  be  usefully  strengthened  by 
the  deployment  of  a  point-defense  anU- 
mlsslle  system,  the  Nlke-X,  as  a  counter- 
measure  to  clear  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  deploying  an  antimissile  system  of  their 

own.  , 

Essentlallv  what  Sam  Butz  points  out  is 
that  the  security  of  our  second-strike  force 
now  is  serlouslv  Jeopardized  by  advances  In 
technologv,  not  all  of  which  stem  from  mlU- 
tary  requirements.  Any  one  of  these  devel- 
opments would  pose  a  serious  threat  and  re- 
quire a  recasting  of  our  strategic  posture. 
The  developments  he  talks  about  are:  first, 
the  notion  that  radiation  effects  of  a  hlgh- 
altltude  nuclear  burst  could  furnish  a 
highly  efficient  antimissile  defense  system; 
second,  that  warheads  can  now  be  guided  so 
accurately  that  the  hardened  silo  Is  no  long- 
er hard;  third,  that  forthcoming  reconnais- 
sance capabilities  from  space  will  be  so  good 
that  even  undersea  mobility  will  not  serve 
as  a  protection;  and,  forth,  that  launch- 
vehicle  costs  are  coming  down  to  a  point 
where  many  nations  can  achieve  an  Inter- 
continental missile  capability. 

Alone  or  In  combination,  these  develop- 
ments clearly  call  for  a  whole  examination 
of  our  strategic  posture.  Clearly,  more  mis- 
siles are  not  the  complete  answer,  as  Mr. 
McNamara  appears  to  suggest.  Neither  Is  the 
point-defense  Nike-X  approach  to  antimis- 
sile defense,  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  re- 
ported to  support. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Sam  Butz  has  all 
the  answers.  But  we  submit  that  the  ques- 
tions he  proposes  deserve  searching  and  de- 
tailed examination. 

Technology,  the  great  destabilizer,  has 
done  it  again. 


The  Mtth  of  Technological  Stalemate 

(By  J.  S.  Butz.  Jr.) 
The  modern  technologies  affecting  strategic 
war  are  in  a  violent  state  of  flux. 
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More  true  breakthroughs,  more  destabiliz- 
ing changes,  can  be  expected  In  the  next 
decade  than  have  occurred  In  the  twenty-Jive 
years  since  World  War  II. 

The  Idea  that  offensive  weapons  are  all- 
powerful  In  the  nuclear  age.  with  the  defense 
helpless  against  them,  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  shortest-lived  "axioms"  upon  which 
a  national  military  strategy  was  ever  based. 

Such  views,  of  course,  are  completely  con- 
trary to  the  official  US  position  on  strategic 
war.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  recently  said,  "Even  If  the  Soviets 
.  .  .  were  to  assign  their  entire  available  mis- 
sile force  to  attacks  on  our  strategic  forces, 
more  than  one-half  .  .  .  would  still  survive 
and  remain  effective."  He  also  holds  that  no 
conceivable  type  of  missile  defense  would  be 
able  to  stop  our  surviving  force  of  ml.«slles 
and  prevent  them  from  bringing  an  unac- 
ceptable retaliation  against  the  Russians. 

There  Is  room  to  seriously  question  these 
conclusions. 

A  great  deal  of  technical  evidence  indicates 
that  the  pendulum  Is  swinging  away  from  an 
all-powerful  offense.  Possibly  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  believe  it  is  time  to  start 
discussing  this  swing.  But  soon  the  US 
public  must  be  told  that  the  multlbillion- 
doilar  long-range  rocket  systems  it  has  Just 
purchased,  those  based  undersea  as  well  as 
underground,  are  not  the  weapons  to  end  all 
weapons.  They  could  become  obsolescent 
more  quickly  than  any  major  system  of  the 
past.  They  may  have  a  much  shorter  time 
In   the  sun  than  the  high-altitude  bomber. 

The  most  destabllzing  of  all  develop- 
ments— a  sound,  "nearly  perfect,"  operaticm- 
al  defense  against  ballistic  missiles — appears 
to  be  in  the  technical  Ccords  within  the  next 
ten  years  or  less.  Both  the  US  and  the  USSR 
could  devise  such  a  defense. 

The  idea  that  the  whole  strategic  war  pic- 
ture can  change  rapidly  In  the  next  few 
years  and  that  a  viable  defense  can  be  erected 
against  long-range  rockets  rests  on  four 
critical  developments.    These  are: 

Very  large  nuclear  weapons,  above  sixty 
megatons,  could  form  the  basis  of  a  "screen- 
ing-type" of  mlssUe  defense,  a  protecting 
shield  of  high-energy  particles  over  a  target 
nation.  Such  a  shield  would  be  much  more 
economical  and  more  effective  than  the  Nlke- 
X  type  of  "dueling"  terminal  defense.  In 
which  each  Incoming  warhead  must  be  met 
by  a  defending  warhead  In  a  "bullet  vs.  bul- 
let'  engagement. 

Extremely  accurate  ICBMs,  which  can  hit 
within  600  feet  of  a  target  at  Intercontinental 
ranges.  The  unexpectedly  rapid  development 
of  this  "hard-target"  capability  during  the 
past  five  years  has  disrupted  original  US 
plana  for  long-term  protection  of  Ita  Minute- 
man  retaliatory  force  In  underground  silos. 
The  concept  of  mobile  ICBMs,  mounted  on 
trains  or  cross-country  vehicles,  has  been 
resurrected  only  recently. 

Astounding  reconnaissance  systems  devel- 
opment. Astounding  Is  the  quietest  ad- 
jective that  can  be  applied  to  the  results 
now  being  achieved  with  "multi-spectral" 
reconnaissance  systems  and  to  the  progress 
that  la  surely  coming  In  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  Most  Important  is  the  prospect  that  a 
satellite  will  be  able  to  "see"  submarines 
submerged  several  hundred  feet  in  the 
ocean.  Rapid,  nearly  real-time,  methods  of 
transmitting  large  voliunes  of  this  data  to 
surface  vessels  and  aircraft  open  the  way  to 
effective  antisubmarine  defenses.  Similar 
satellite  reconnaissance  techniques  will  allow 
mobile  ground-based  offensive  missiles,  as 
well  as  aircraft,  to  be  tracked  continuously. 
The  security  of  mobility,  even  Polarla-type 
under-the-sea  mobility,  as  a  protection  for 
offensive  systems  is  rapidly  declining. 

Major  cost  reductions  for  rocket  vehicles 
and  many  types  of  space  systems  have  opened 
two  broad  avenues  for  change  in  the  strategic 
balance.  First  is  the  possibility  of  many  na- 
tions acquiring  small  Intercontinental  nu- 


clear attack  forces.  Second  is  the  prospect 
that  the  more  advanced  nations  will  be  at  le 
to  consider  more  sophisticated  offensive  sy  j- 
tems  as  well  as  defensive  systems  which  w  U 
intercept  ICBMs  In  their  host  and  midcour  « 
flight  phases. 

Technology  is  pushing  these  four  critical 
developments  rapidly  and  unavoidably  upon 
us.  Any  engineer,  any  scientist,  any  planner 
v.'orking  on  the  over-all  strategic  war  prob- 
lem now  deals  with  this  technology  regu- 
larly. 

Unclassified  sources  reveal  the  general  ex- 
tent of  this  technical  advance  today  and  the 
rapid  progress  that  can  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.  However,  clas.siftcatlon  keeps 
most  of  the  story  buried  wlih  only  about  ten 
percent  of  the  iceberg  showing.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  come  from  a  study  of  that  ten 
percent. 

LARGE     NUCl.E.\R     WEAPONS 

The  original  US  calculations  in  the  effects 
of  very  large  nuclear  weapons,  in  the  100- 
megaton  class  and  above,  have  been  grossly 
in  error.  It  now  appears  that  when  exploded 
in  space,  these  weapons  will  generate  more 
than  l.OOO  times  the  number  of  high-energy 
particles  originally  predicted.  Estimating 
the  energy  of  these  particles  and  their  num- 
ber (flux)  by  extrapolating  from  the  data  the 
US  has  gathered  on  tests  of  twenty-megaton- 
cl.iss  weapons  has  not  been  possible  The 
very  large  weapons  represent  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. 

Original  warning  of  the  new  phenomenon 
came  from  the  Russian  sixty-megaton  test  at 
high  altitude  above  the  Arctic  circle  in  1961. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  nucelar  weapon  ex- 
ploded to  date. 

The  US  has  followed  up  and  investigated 
this  phenomenon  to  a  limited  extent  througli 
underground  tests.  Small  weapons  have  been 
rigged,  in  long  tunnels  about  a  mile  under- 
ground, to  produce  directional  explosions, 
which  simulate  the  effects  of  the  larger  weap- 
ons through  a  small  arc.  Air  Is  pumped  out 
of  these  instrumentation-lined  tunnels,  and 
it  is  possible  to  gather  some  data  on  nuclear 
effects  in  a  near  space  environment.  Col- 
lecting meaningful  data  from  such  tests  and 
developing  a  valid  theory  for  predicting  the 
effects  of  very  large  nuclear  weapons  in  space 
have  become  top-priority  tasks  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Some  basic  new  possibilities  in  ballistic 
missile  defense  are  raised  by  the  fact  that 
these  very  large  weapons  give  off  more  than 
1,000  times  more  high-energy  particles  than 
expected.  A  "screening"  defense  system  now 
appears  possible.  Explosion  of  a  few  very 
large  weapons  at  the  proper  altitude  and  lati- 
tude could  trap  dense  quantities  of  the  par- 
ticles in  the  earth's  magnetic  field  at  rela- 
tively low  altitudes  below  the  Van  Allen  belts 
of  natural  radiation.  The  umbrella  of 
trapped  radiation  could  be  strong  enough  to 
disable  ICBM  warheads  by  violently  and  sud- 
denly changing  the  characteristics  of  their 
electronic  guidance  and  fuzing  elements  or  by 
reacting  adversely  with  their  basic  nuclear 
material. 

In  a  defense  system  the  very  large  weap- 
ons would  have  a  dual  advantage.  Explod- 
ing In  the  midst  of  a  barrage  of  warheads 
and  decoys  they  would  do  great  immediate 
damage.  The  full  force  of  the  weapons 
would  be  felt  In  one  massive  pulse  of  energy, 
and  their  kill  radius  with  this  pulse  would 
be  much  wider  than  that  of  the  relatively 
small  weapons,  well  below  ten  megatons, 
that  are  contemplated  by  the  US  for  use  In 
the  Nlke-X  system. 

A  second  or  so  after  the  blast.  If  It  were 
triggered  at  the  right  point,  a  portion  of 
these  particles  would  botmce  back  Into  the 
area  of  the  attacldng  missiles  to  start  form- 
ing the  screen.  They  would  be  trapped  along 
the  earth's  lines  of  magnetic  force  traveling 
between  points  near  the  North  and  South 
magnetic  poles.  Travel  time  between  the 
poles  has  been  found  to  be  about  one  second. 


In  about  a  half-hour  the  particles  wouia 
spread  out  to  encircle  the  globe.  It  u  be- 
lieved in  some  quarters  that  the  belt  created 
by  very  large  weapons  in  the  100-megatQn 
range  and  higher  would  be  powerful  enonjh 
to  turn  the  most  heavily  shielded  Idjjj 
warhead  into  a  dud.  The  decay  rate  would 
be  rather  rapid,  but  the  belt  could  remain 
lethal  to  the  warheads  for  many  minutes 
possibly  an  hour.  So  a  few  weapons,  ■vrtth 
a  warning  system  to  report  when  ICBMs  were 
fired,  have  the  potential  of  stopping  bar- 
rages. 

Serious  thought  about  "screening"  defense 
dates  back  a  number  of  years.  They  have 
great  |>otential  advantages  over  Nlke-Zeug 
and  Nlke-X  type  "dueling"  systems  because 
they  don't  require  elaborate  radar  facilities 
for  tracking  large  numbers  of  in-comlng  war- 
heads, they  need  not  sort  out  warheads  from 
decoys,  and  they  can  handle  a  large  "satura- 
tion barrage." 

The  first  tests  to  determine  If  a  radiation 
umbrella  could  be  formed  were  made  by  the 
US  In  1958  with  three  small  Argus  shot*, 
each  in  the  kiloton  yield  range.  It  proved 
possible  to  form  three  umbrellas,  but  they 
were  far  too  weak  to  damage  a  missile  war- 
head. Extrapolation  of  the  Argus  data  ap- 
parently misled  most  US  researchers  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
build  a  weapon  large  enough  to  create  an 
effective  belt. 

A  NASA  report  indicates  that  seven  arti- 
ficial radiation  belts  have  been  created 
around  the  earth — four  by  the  US  and  three 
by  the  Russtai.s.  The  three  Soviet  tests 
mentioned  by  NASA  came  in  the  fail  of  1962 
—shortly  after  the  US  1.4-megaton  explosion 
code-named  Starfish.  The  following  year 
the  test-ban  treaty  was  signed,  and  all  ex- 
perimental work  has  since  been  carried  on 
underground. 

The  NASA  report  does  not  contain  infor- 
mation on  a  large  number  of  high-altitude 
shots  that  did  not  form  a  long-lasting  radia- 
tion belt  because  they  were  not  exploded  at 
the  proper  altitude  and  latitude,  it  dealt 
only  with  the  belts  that  had  a  measurable 
Intensity  for  months  or  years. 

The  two  principal  US  high-altitude  shots 
of  this  "non-belt"  type.  Teak  and  Orange, 
were  made  in  1958  and  were  both  in  the 
"megaton  range.  '  Teak,  the  biggest,  formed 
a  fireball  eighteen  miles  in  diameter  that 
glowed  brightly  for  about  five  minutes.  Se- 
rious disruptions  of  high-frequency  radio 
communications  and  some  types  of  radar 
transmission  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Soviet  high-altitude  tests  reportedly  have 
been  much  more  numerous.  One  of  them 
was  the  sixty-megaton  blast  itiade  in  the 
fall  of  1961,  early  in  the  surprise  test  pro- 
gram that  broke  the  volunt;.ry  test  morator- 
ium. 

A  total  of  seventy-one  shots,  around  one  a 
week,  were  made  in  this  Soviet  test  series 
that  ran  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  mostly 
In  the  Arctic.  Many  high-yield  weapons 
were  exploded  at  various  altitudes  and  lati- 
tudes. On  the  strength  of  these  tests,  many 
US  experts  believe  the  Russians  know  consid- 
erably more  than  this  nation  about  hlgh-al- 
titude  effects  of  large  weapons. 

"HARD-TARGET"     ACCURACY 

For  several  years  two  basic  bodies  of  infor- 
mation on  strategic  war  have  been  passing 
alx>ut  in  the  United  States.  That  reaching 
the  general  public  is  generated  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  very  often  is  at  odds  with  the 
information  circulating  in  the  technical 
community. 

No  better  example  exists  than  the  double 
information  on  ICBM  accuracy.  In  his  Pos- 
ture Statement  in  January  1&C3  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  discussed  the  1964-1968  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  general  outlook  for  that  period. 
He  said.  "An  attacker  would  have  to  use  sev- 
eral of  his  missiles  In  order  to  be  reasonably 
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confident  that  he  had  knocked  out  one  Min- 
iiteman  |in  a  silo]." 

This  translates  roughly  Into  a  technical 
«tunate  that  the  Soviet  missiles  for  the 
„,.lod  discussed  would  have  an  accuracy 
P"  (Circular  error  probable)  of  about  one 
mi^  meaning  that  half  of  the  missiles  fired 
!7  a  given  target  would  strike  within  one 
mile  of  it  Hardened  structures,  such  as  Mln- 
teman  silos,  cim  withstand  one-megaton  sur- 
face bursts  at  distances  of  about  2,000  to 
about  2  500  feet,  according  to  DoD  publica- 
tions Several  factors  influence  this  esti- 
mate" including  type  of  terrain  and  shock- 
absorbing  mechanism  In  the  sUo,  but  it  Is 
in  the  ball  park. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  McNamara  was  mak- 
IM  this  estimate  It  was  commonly  accepted 
in  the  XJS  technical  community  that  guid- 
ance accuracies  were  improving  rapidly,  and 
that  in  this  flve-year  period  a  hard-target 
capability  with  a  CEP  of  .1  mile,  or  about  600 
feet  would  be  achieved.  This  common  tech- 
nical opinion  was  reflected  in  the  November 
1962  issue  of  Astronautics  in  an  article  by 
H  H  Koelle,  former  director  of  futtire  proj- 
ects at  NASA's  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center. 
Mr  Koelle  said,  "For  many  years  guidance 
accuracy  was  a  limiting  performance  factor, 
which  led  to  requirements  for  high-yield  war- 
heads. But,  through  extension  of  presently 
available  technology  of  sensors  and  terminal 
control,  ive  can  now  see  the  achievement  of 
a  hard-target  capability  before  1970."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Mr.  Koelle  then  made  the  obvious  com- 
ment that  strategic  missile  systems  would 
have  to  be  moved  out  of  the  silos  and  made 
mobile  once  the  hard-target  capability  was 
a  reality. 

Today  all  signs  Indicate  that  the  Informa- 
tion in  "the  technical  community  was  correct 
and  the  public  Information  from  DoD  was 
about  one  order  of  magnitude  in  error.  Last 
month  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  talked  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee about  the  need  for  advanced  ICBMs 
which  would  be  mobile,  able  to  move  con- 
stantly about  the  US  In  trains,  trucks,  or 
some  new  type  of  cross-country  vehicle.  The 
Washington  Star  reported  that  General  Mc- 
Connell indicated  that  Mr.  McNamara  "al- 
ready has  given  tentative  approval." 

On  this  particular  point  the  Air  Force 
record  for  being  In  tune  with  technology  Is 
better  than  Mr.  McNamara's.  Very  early  in 
the  program,  the  USAF  planned  to  put  a 
significant  nercentage  of  the  Minuteman 
force  on  trains.  By  1961  considerable  work 
had  been  done  In  designing  and  testing 
proper  rail  equipment,  etc.  More  than  $100 
million  was  spent  on  this  project  before  Mr. 
McNamara  canceled  it  in  1962.  giving  several 
reasons  why  the  mobile  missiles  were  more 
costly  and  less  cost  effective  than  the  silo 
types. 

This  doesn't  mean  the  950  or  so  Minute- 
men  In  silos  today  are  useless  and  are  not  a 
potent  retaliatory  force.  It  simply  means 
that  Mr.  McNamara's  flve-year  estimates  In 
1962  were  quite  Inaccurate  and  that  his  1962 
cost  effectiveness  standards  do  not  hold  up 
now.  The  difficult  problem  of  counting  the 
relative  worth  of  ICBM  forces  apparently  has 
turned  out  to  be  different  than  he  expected. 
With  a  hard-target  capability  the  Soviets  can 
get  one  Minuteman  for  about  each  warhead 
expended.  Instead  of  "for  several  missiles"  as 
Mr.  McNamara  estimated. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  comparing 
missiles  to  warheads.  The  terms  are  not 
synonymous,  as  is  well  known  today.  How- 
ever, in  1962  they  were  often  used  loosely 
and  interchangeably.  Earl  H.  Voss,  writing 
In  the  Washington  Star  at  the  end  of  1962, 
optimistically  reported  that,  "The  United 
States  Is  credited  with  more  than  a  3-1 
advantage  In  nuclear  missiles  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  .  Competent  observers  said  this 
estimate  of  umted  States  power  is  behind 
recent  statements  by  President  Kennedy  and 


Secretary  of  State  Rusk  that  the  world  has 
come  to  a  'turning  point'  In  history  .  .  . 
[which  was  brought  about  by]  smaller, 
cheaper,  advanced  nuclear  weapons  scattered 
In  hardened  sites  and  almost  Invulnerable 
to  attack."  Mr.  'Voss  went  on  to  say  that 
"an  attacking  power  would  have  to  use  four 
rockets,  given  reasonable  accuracy,  to  knock 
out  each  silo."  On  this  basis.  Voss's  sources 
said  the  Russians  would  have  to  outdistance 
this  country  "4-1  m  missile  production"  be- 
fore attempting  a  "first  attack." 

Since  then,  starting  In  about  1964,  there 
have  been  numerous  newspaper  stories  about 
multiple    warheads    being    developed,    with 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  carrying  about  three 
apiece.      If    the    Russian    also    can    handle 
multiple    warheads,     their     bigger    missiles 
could  be  a  great  advantage.    For  Instance, 
they  have  shown  missiles  In  Red  Square  with 
bigger   payloads   than   the   Titan   II.   which 
can  carry  more  than  five  times  the  load  of 
a  Minuteman.    So,  by  rough  estimating,  one 
might  conclude  that  the  large  Soviet  ICBMs 
might  carry  more  than  fifteen  warheads  or 
more  than  five  times  that  of  the  Minuteman, 
Regardless  of  the  capabUlty  one  attributes 
to  the  Soviet  missiles,  hard-target  accuracy 
and  development  of  mtUtlple  warheads  have 
changed  the  picture  completely  from  1962. 
It  would  seem  highly  foolish  today  to  attrib- 
ute overwhelming  warhead  superiority  to  the 
United   States,   or   to   say   that  the   Soviets 
would    have    to    outproduce    us    4    to    1    In 
missiles  to  overcome  our  lead  and  make  a 
first  strike  on  the  Minuteman  force  feasible. 

MULTISPECTRAL    RECONNAISSANCK 

Today's  technology  has  no  more  Important 
message  for  lavmen  than  the  one  from  the 
reconnaissance  business.  This  message  Is. 
"Man  really  Is  just  learning  to  "see,"  but  we 
are  rapidly  gaining  full  sight  along  the  en- 
tire electromagnetic  spectrimi."  The  lift- 
ing of  our  "blindness"  Is  going  to  be  a 
traumatic  affair.  Enough  Is  known  already 
to  establish  that. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  man  and  his 
new  and  improved  reconnaissance  devices 
can  "see"  much  more  from  a  sateUlte  than 
was  predicted  even  five  years  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, submarines  can  be  observed  at  depths 
of  several  hundred  feet  In  the  ocean.  There 
is  reason  to  exnect,  in  the  next  five  years  or 
so,  other  revolutionary  developments  of 
great  military  importance,  such  as  the  ob- 
servation of  men  under  heavy  foUage,  possi- 
bly using  improved  versions  of  older  equip- 
ment  such  as   long-wavelength  radar. 

It   is   now   possible   to   begin   design   of   a 
satellite  which  can  deliver  the  following  in- 
formation using  only  on-board  equipment: 
the  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity  at 
various    altitudes    in    the    atmosphere;    the 
temperature  and  s.ainity  of  water  at  various 
depths  in  Wif  ocean  to  more  than  200  feet; 
the  dimensions  ;.nd  speed  of  ocean  currents 
to   depths   of   more   than  200   feet;    tracking 
the  movement  of  fish  in  schools  as  small  as 
thirty   feet   in   dir.meter  at  depths  of  more 
than"  200  feet:    survey  of  water  supply,  in- 
cluding the  location  of  underground  rivers, 
inventorv    of    forests,    including    the    types, 
heights,  "and  health  of  trees;   structural  in- 
formation on  the  earth's  surface.  Including 
the  types  of  rocks,  their  attitude,  and  drain- 
age   pattern;    water    content,    texture,    plas- 
ticity  and  bearing  capacity  of  some  tv-pes  of 
soil'sotirces  of  sand  and  gravel;   survey  of 
crops  under  cultivation,  including  types  and 
state  of  health;  sources  and  types  of  pollu- 
tion in  rivers  and  coastal  waters;  and  Identi- 
fication of  some  types  of  ore  deposits.    This 
list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Most  of  the  information  is  made  available 
bv  comparing  several  pictures  of  a  given 
spot  on  earth  which  were  made  at  the  same 
time  but  In  various  portions  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum;  hence  the  term  "multl- 
spectral"  reconnaissance. 

Conventional  photography  In  the  visible 
light  region  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of 


aerial  reconnaissance  as  it  has  for  fifty  years. 
The  resolution  (ability  to  show  small  objects 
from  high  altitude)  of  conventional  photo- 
graphs is  higher  by  far  than  those  obtained 
from  radar,  infrared,  or  other  types  of  sen- 
sors. Steady  .improvements  u\  resolution 
have  been  made  since  World  War  I.  and  the 
experts  sav  there  seems  to  be  no  end  In  sight 
Today,  judging  from  reports  in  technical 
Journals,  satellite  photographs  taken  on  a 
clear  day  should  show  objects  on  the  ground 
smaller  "than  a  garbage-can  top. 

Multiband  color  photography  is  Just  about 
the  hottest  development  in  conventional 
systems  todav.  Three  or  four  color  photo- 
graphs, each  sensitive  to  light  at  a  particu- 
lar narrow  band  of  visible  or  near-infrared 
frequencies,  will  show  a  great  deal  about 
land  and  water  when  compared. 

Additional  data  comes  from  Instruments 
collectively  capable  of  scanning  nearly  the 
entire  electromagnetic  spectrum,  from  radio 
waves,  through  radar  and  microwaves,  the 
complete  Infrared  spectrum,  up  to  ultra- 
violet and  X-rays.  Steady  Improvements 
are  being  made  In  both  passive  Instrtiments, 
which  observe  natural  radiation  at  a  par- 
ticular frequency,  and  In  active  equipment 
such  as  radar  which  emits  radiation  at  a 
given  frequency  (coherent  radiation)  and 
picks  up  a  reflection  from  the  object  being 
observed.  With  this  lineup  of  devices,  quite 
detailed  reconnaissance  can  be  carried  on 
continuously  regardless  of  atmospheric 
weather  conditions. 

To  be  useful,  however,  data  from  all  these 
instruments  must  be  recorded  at  the  same 
Instant,  and  reduced  to  a  format  that  can 
be  studied  by  either  humans  or  machines. 
Irrunense  quantities  of  data  must  be  han- 
dled rapidly  to  do  the  complete  Job.  A  few 
years  ago  It  was  considered  Impossible.  To- 
day, however,  the  experts  are  arguing  about 
which  of  several  possible  methods  would  be 
best. 

A  key  development  has  been  the  extension 
of  the  region  of  coherent  radiation  to  fre- 
quencies far  higher  than  those  of  radar. 
This  abilitv  to  radiate  energy  at  the  shorter 
wavelengths,  e.g.  the  visible-light  laser, 
vastly  increases  the  resolution  of  radar-Uke 
recorinaissance  devices  and  allows  com- 
munication equipment  data-handling  capac- 
ity to  be  increased  to  the  infinite  for  all 
practical  purposes.     (See  chart,  page  52.) 

Future   development   of  these   multispec- 
tral   sensors  will   have   two   main   branches. 
One  branch  will  be  pure   science.     It   con- 
cerns the   development   of   Improved  sensors 
in  all  parts  of  the  spectrtim,  and  develop- 
ment of  means  for  generating  coherent  radi- 
ation  at   shorter    and   shorter   wavelengths, 
bevond   the   laser.     Eventually,   one   can   ex- 
pect that  gamma-ray  lasers  will  be  possible, 
and  thev  will  be  the  true  death  ray.    Noth- 
ing   could    stand    against    them.    Natural 
gamma  ravs  from  space  now  are  detected  in 
mines  more  than  a  nUle  deep.     A  coherent 
stream  of  radiation  with  this  sort  of  energy 
could  destroy  anything  It  was  focused  upon. 
Excitement   In   the  scientific   community 
has  seldom  topped  that  being  shown  in  the 
new  sensors  and  the  new  forms  of  coherent 
radiation.    This  is  because  the  sensors  are 
important   "eves"    fcr   science    Just    as    for 
reconnaissance.     They  are  vital  In  learning 
more    about    plasmas,   hlgh-temperattire   re- 
actions  of   all   types,   the   structure   of   the 
atom,    and    a    host    of    other    phenomena. 
There  Is  little  likelihood  of  stemming  this 
scientific  development  even  If  It  was  desired. 
Too  many  good  minds  are  at  work  and  the 
costs  of  meanlngftU  experimentation  are  not 
high. 

The  second  major  course  of  development 
concerns  the  actual  multlspectral  recon- 
naissance systems.  Here  the  big  need  Is  to 
calibrate  the  entire  system— to  get  the  vari- 
ous sensors  to  work  together.  The  basic 
capabilities  of  the  various  sensors  have  been 
established.    But     simultaneous     measure- 
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ments  must  be  made  over  various  types  of 
known  terrain  before  the  full  Implications 
of  the  sensor  outputs  can  be  Interpreted. 

Some  calibration  data  already  exists,  and 
this  forms  the  ba-sSs  of  predictions  being 
made.  It  also  has  been  established  that 
complete  calibration  and  shakedown  of  the 
system  is  likely  to  take  many  months  and 
possibly  years  of  work  in  a  manned  satel- 
lite Equipment  tidjustments  and  test  mod- 
iflc.itlons  couldn't  be  handled  automatically. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  allowed 
the  .Mr  Force  to  request  $431  million  in  FY 
1968  to  accelerate  the  Manned  Orbiting  Lab- 
oratory (MOD,  after  keeping  the  project 
mo'.  ing  at  a  slow  pace  for  three  years.  First 
flight  of  a  MOL  complete  with  crew  Is  sched- 
uled for  1969.  In  view  of  the  reconnais- 
sance potential  of  manned  satellites  with 
multispectrnl  equipment,  this  could  hardly 
be  called  a  high-priority  program. 

NASA  expects  to  have  its  first  small 
manned  station  in  orbit  in  1968.  This  sta- 
tion will  be  more  than  twice  as  big  as  the 
MOL.  and  as  soon  as  its  habltablUty  is  estab- 
lished, testing  with  elements  of  a  multl- 
spectral  system  is  to  begin. 

DECLINING  COSTS INCREASINO  OPPORTtTNITIES 

It  may  not  be  immediately  apparent  from 
the  size  of  US  ex!)end:tures.  but  the  costs  of 
rocket  vehicles  and  space  systems  are  falling 
rapidly.  US  research  Is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  new  low-cast  opportunities,  but  oth- 
ei  nations  may  be  m  ;i  better  position  to 
capitalize  on  some  of  it  because  they  started 
late. 

The  commonly  held  Idea  that  large,  long- 
range  rockets  must  be  extremely  compli- 
cated and  very  expensive  already  has  been 
outmoded.  The  best  example  Is  the  Japa- 
nese space  program,  which  has  develop>ed  a 
four-stage,  solid-fueled  rocket  capable  of 
putting  a  300-pound  payload  In  a  300-mlle 
orbit.  This  rocket,  the  Mu,  Is  ofBclally 
known  as  a  satellite  launcher,  which  Is  one 
way  of  saying  that  it  also  is  an  Intercon- 
tinental rocket  with  a  payload  of  about  400 
pounds. 

The  startling  point  Is  that  the  Japanese 
claim  to  have  spent  only  $25  million  In  more 
than  five  years  of  work  on  a  series  of  ever- 
larger  solid-rocket  motors,  some  of  which 
have  been  stacked  together  to  form  the  Mu. 
In  contrast,  the  United  States  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  before  we  had  a  rocket  that 
could  put  300  pounds  In  orbit. 

Solid-propetlant  rockets  have  proven  to 
be  less  expensive  and  more  reliable  than 
predicted  five  years  ago  by  anyone  except 
their  manufacturers.  Many  US  experts  to- 
day contend  it  would  be  the  highest  form 
of  arrogance  not  to  concede  that  at  least  a 
dozen  nations,  Red  China  included,  could 
produce  Intercontinental  solid-fueled  rock- 
ets. The  production  rate  might  be  slow, 
the  propellant  formulation  conservative  and 
the  motors  might  only  have  elghty-flve  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  Minuteman's  eflBclency,  but 
these  foreign  vehicles  easily  could  be  larger 
than  Mlnuteman  with  substantially  bigger 
payloads. 

The  rapidly  declining  cost  of  "minimal" 
delivery  systems  upsets  the  predictions  of 
many  experts  who  held  that  at  least  a  dozen 
nations  had  the  capability  to  make  atomic 
bombs  but  could  not  aflord  the  greater  cost 
of  building  Intercontinental  rocket  delivery 
systems.  For  example,  a  1958  report  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  by  nuclear  scientists  William  C.  Da- 
vidson, Chrlstoph  Hohenemser,  and  Marvin 
I.  Kalksteln.  concluded  that  eleven  nations, 
Including  Red  China,  had  the  wherewithal 
to  make  up  to  twenty  nuclear  weapons  In  a 
flve-year  program  costing  $150  million.  Mr. 
Hohenemser,  about  Ave  years  later  in  1963, 
expressed  the  belief  that  some  of  these  twelve 
nations  would  begin  "a  primitive  nuclear 
weapon  program  at  present  or  in  the  near 
future."    He  felt  that  these  weapons  would 


be  a  menace  to  other  secondary  powers  but 
not  to  the  United  States  or  Russia  because 
long-range  delivery  systems  cost  billions,  as 
"is  well  Illustrated  by  US  expenditures." 
Japanese  e.xpendltures  In  capitalizing  on  pre- 
vious US  technical  experience  are  perhaps 
a  more  valid  index. 

Declining  costs  and  Improving  perform- 
ance for  all  space  systems  may  bring  recon- 
sideration of  many  otTenslve  and  defensive 
concepts,  previously  discarded  by  the  US  as 
too  expen.sive.  One  such  concept  Is  the 
Bambl  (  ballistic  missile  boost  Intercept  i  (see 
illtr^tration  page  49)  which  Involves  many 
hundreds  of  satellites  spaced  out  In  low  earth 
orbit  so  that  several  of  them  always  are  over 
enemy  ICBM  sites.  In  case  of  attack,  the 
Bambl  satellites  would  launch  small  rockets 
against  the  rising  ICBMs.  During  this  vul- 
nerable takeoff  period,  lasting  several  min- 
utes, the  ICBMs  would  be  traveling  relatively 
slowly  on  a  trajectory  that  Is  quite  predic- 
table. The  rocket  and  warhead  would  be 
locked  together  to  form  a  large  target  and 
the  rocket  exhaust  plume  would  be  the 
strongest  sort  of  homing  beacon. 

Several  years  ago  many  believed  that  a 
successful  defense  would  require  action 
against  ICBMs  in  their  boost  and  mldcourse 
flight  phases  as  well  as  the  terminal.  Drop- 
ping costs  may  revive  such  thinking.  Satel- 
lite technology  now  offers  the  long-life  com- 
ponents, small  computers.  Infrared  sensors, 
and  power  systems  needed  for  Bambl,  all  at 
a  new  low  price. 

Launch  costs  also  will  be  reduced  to  about 
one-fifth  the  current  price  in  the  near  future 
as  Saturn  V  becomes  operational.  The  Sat- 
urn V  could  put  over  100  Bambis,  each 
weighing  a  ton  or  so,  Into  orbit  at  once. 
Total  Bambi  system  costs  sho.ild  be  reduced 
by  a  factor  of  at  least  ten  compared  to  esti- 
mates of  eight  to  ten  years  ago. 

Today,  a  cursory  look  at  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  military-technological  revolu- 
tion inevitably  leads  to  two  conspicuous  con- 
clusions. First,  the  revolution  which  began 
with  World  War  II — fission  weapons,  rocket 
engines,  and  electronic  developments— is  far 
from  dead  or  dormant.  The  opportunity  for. 
Indeed  the  probability  of,  major  technical 
change  still  Is  rising  sharply. 

Second,  the  layman  must  feel  cut  off  from 
technical  reality.  So  much  is  withheld.  The 
ostensible  reason  is  national  security,  but 
one  must  wonder  If  the  basic  kind  of  infor- 
mation needed  to  put  a  layman  In  the  ball 
park  of  reality  would  really  give  secrets  away 
to  the  Russians. 

Little  light  Is  being  shed  on  the  full 
reaches  of  technical  reality.  Instead  of  sys- 
tematic discussions  of  possible  technical  al- 
ternatives, scientists  and  government  ofRclals 
are  presenting  the  public  with  strong  doses  of 
their  personal  philosophies,  moral  and  politi- 
cal beliefs,  and  their  stands  on  global  strat- 
egy, all  under  the  guise  of  technical  objec- 
tivity. 

No  shade  of  thinking  seems  to  lack  the 
prestige  of  supjxjrt  by  at  least  one  prominent 
scientist.  This  runs  the  gamut  from  com- 
plete disarmament  now,  to  crashing  ahead 
on  a  host  of  major  new  offensive  and  defen- 
sive systems.  In  effect,  the  scientists  are 
saying,  "We  have  seen  reality,  and  we  advise 
you  to  take  this  particular  course."  They 
don't  explain  the  reasons  behind  their  ad- 
vice or  why  their  conclusions  and  those  of 
equally  eminent  scientists  may  Ue  180  degrees 
apart. 

Administration  policy  Is  presented  with 
similar  finality.  Mr.  McNamara  says  flatly 
that  no  antimissile  system  would  be  worth 
the  price  of  Installation.  He  reiterates  that 
our  military  strategy  Is  based  on  a  secure 
missile  force  that  could  absorb  any  conceiva- 
ble enemy  action  and  then  penetrate  any 
conceivable  defense  In  a  retaliatory  attack. 
The  Admlnlstralton  holds  that  a  stalemate 
situation  exists  because  no  US  defense  could 
prevent   this   nation   from   being   destroyed 


by  the  Soviets.  It  Is  not  anticipated  that 
any  technological  advance  or  series  of  ad- 
vances could  break  the  stalemate. 

On  this  basis  the  US  is  attempting  U) 
reach  two  major  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  would  stop  the  Installation  of 
any  type  of  missile  defense  system  by  either 
country.  The  other,  a  "nonproUferatlon" 
pact,  would  stop  either  power  from  aiding 
another  nation  In  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Enough  Is  known  of  the  military,  techno, 
logical  revolution  to  question  each  funda- 
mental tenet  of  this  US  policy.  The  basic 
questions,  which  not  only  must  be  asked  but 
also  answered,  would  seem  to  Include  the 
following: 

Aren't  US  missile  forces,  both  land  and  sea 
based,  less  secure  today  than  they  were  three 
years  ago?  Won't  they  be  far  less  secure 
five  years  from  now  than  they  are  today? 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  ml*, 
slle  defense  system  Installed  by  either  the 
US  or  Russia  today  could  be  improved  sub- 
stantially In  the  next  five  to  ten  years? 

Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  o! 
a  meaningful  nonproUferatlon  treaty  is  past' 
Can't  Red  China,  .\nd  possibly  other  nations. 
be  expected  to  have  substantial  strategic 
arsenals  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  nuclear  weap- 
ons plus  Intercontinental  delivery  systeTj 
within  five  years?  If  this  Is  so.  Isn't  the  two- 
nation  stalemate  theory  outdated  ffir  goad, 
and  doesn't  the  erection  of  the  soundest  pos- 
sible missile  defense  become  exceedingly 
attractive? 

The  Congress,  as  It  debates  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  has  an  obligation  to  get  detailed 
answers  to  these  questions.  If  the  answer 
to  any,  or  all.  Is  yes.  It  seems  properly  pru- 
dent for  the  United  States  to  exploit  Its  tech- 
nological prowess  to  the  maximum,  at  the 
same  time  that  It  Is  attempting  to  negotiate 
a  more  peaceful  world. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHINESE  REFU- 
GEES IN  BURMA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
mounting  evidence  of  increased  disaffec- 
tion among  the  f)eople  of  mainland 
China.  A  manifestation  of  this  unhap- 
piness  is  the  rush  by  many  Chinese  to 
leave  their  homeland.  Peter  Boo?  of  the 
Associated  Press,  in  a  dispatch  from 
Rangoon,  tells  of  the  problem  bein? 
created  In  Burma  by  refugees  from  the 
Red  Guard  terror  of  China.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
article,  which  I  have  taken  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver  for 
March  12,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

China  Upheaval  Causes  Refugee  Rush  for 
Burma 

(By  Peter  Boog) 

Rangoon,  Burma,  March  9.— The  upheaval 
In  neighboring  China  Is  being  anxiously 
watched  by  Burma,  which  fears  an  Influx  of 
Chinese  refugees. 

The  Burmese  press  traditionally  has  been 
extremely  careful  in  Its  comments  on  China 
Recently  It  has  been  giving  wide  coverage  to 
developments  and  freely  commenting  on  how 
Burma  could  be  affected. 

The  focal  point  of  concern  is  the  Illegal  en- 
try of  refugees  along  a  1200-mlle  frontier. 

Burma  has  an  estimated  1'2  million  Chi- 
nese within  Its  borders.  Many  crossed  from 
China  In  the  past  20  years,  but  Chinese  have 
been  trlckUng  into  Burma  for  a  century 
Most  of  them  trekked  the  long  route  from 
Kunming  to  Lashio  to  work  In  mines  close 
to  the  Chinese-Burmese  border. 


After  Burma  became  Independent  in  1948, 
hordes  of  Chinese  crossed  Into  Burma  at  will. 
Q.CS  one  immigration  official:  "It  was  only 
in  the  late  1950s  that  control  points  were  set 
up  and  security  tightened  across  the  border." 
smce  1948,  Chinese  communities  In  many 
n&rtfi  of  Burma  have  doubled.  In  Lashio, 
rioM  to  the  border,  there  were  250  residents 
before  the  war.  There  are  more  than  5000 
now  Mandalay  has  more  than  10.000  Chi- 
oese,  twice  the  number  a  few  years  ago. 

In  recent  weeks  the  press  has  carried  sev- 
eral reports  of  Illegal  border  crossing  detected 
bv  unnilgration  officials. 

'The  Government-owned  Working  Peoples' 
DaUy  reported  Feb.  20  that  300  refugees,  flee- 
ine  from  persecution  by  Red  Guards,  en- 
^ed  Burma  Illegally.  They  crossed  over 
from  Tunnan  and  entered  at  Kunlong,  the 
northernmost  frontier  town. 

Included  were  four  Buddhist  monks  who 
claimed  Red  Guards  ordered  them  to  disrobe. 
Uso  in  the  group  were  two  former  Red 
Guards  who  reportedly  said  they  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  antl-Buddhlst  attitude  of 
the  Bed  Guards. 

The  Rangoon  Dally  In  another  report  said 
a  special  foreigners  Investigation  team  at  Mo- 
raung,  Kachin  state,  had  discovered  250 
Ulegal  entries  early  In  January. 

The  immigration  team  found  that  many 
more  illegal  Immigrants  were  working  at  the 
Kamtl  and  Sanaw  sugar  factories  in  Kachin 
state  Some  of  these  Chinese  were  said  to  be 
qualified  technicians  drawing  $80  monthly. 

Immigration  ofQclals  admit  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  illegal  Immigrants  can  be  de- 
tected because  of  the  vastness  of  the  border 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to  police 
the  area.  A  Rangoon  Dally  editorial  calls  for 
greater  efforts  to  seal  off  access  points. 


PULL    OPPORTUNITY    AND    SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING   ACT   OF    1967 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  a  month  ago  I  intro- 
duced together  with  10  other  Senators, 
S.  843.  the  Full  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act  of  1967. 

The  bill  grew  out  of  a  deep  conviction 
that  we  need  more  precise  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  governmental  programs 
aimed  at  improving  the  public  welfare, 
and  improved  statistical  methods  of 
measuring  progress  or  retrogression  in 
these  fields. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  such 
precise  analysis  and  statistical  evalua- 
tion by  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  during  the  past  20  years 
has  helped  to  propel  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy into  sustained  vigor  of  imprece- 
dented  duration,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  comparable  Institution  to  help  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  our 
national  domestic  social  goals. 

The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act  would  establish  a  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  of  Social  Advisers,  paral- 
leling the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 
It  would  also  require  the  President  to 
submit  an  annual  Social  Report,  the  so- 
cial counterpart  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Message;  and  finally  it  would  es- 
tablish the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Social  Report  to  give  Congress 
oversight  responsibility  in  this  field. 

In  the  period  since  the  Introduction  of 
the  bill,  the  unanimously  favorable  re- 
sponse from  private  citizens,  social  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  Federal  officials  has 
been  truly  amazing.  Among  the  most 
heartening  is  the  support  I  have  received 


from   social   scientists   working   in  uni- 
versities across  the  Nation. 

I  have  before  me  letters  from  five  emi- 
nent social  scientists  and  scholars:  John 
G.  Tumbull,  associate  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota:  Amitai  Etzioni,  of 
Columbia  University;  David  Caplo\itz,  of 
Columbia  University:  David  Riesman,  of 
Harvard  University:  and  Robert  Coles, 
research  psychiatrist,  also  of  Harvard, 
regarding  the  proposed  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University   op   Minnesota, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  Social  Accounting  Act  letter:  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  your  proposal  had  I 
written  it  myself.  Let  me  comment  in  a 
bit  more  detail. 

1.  We  use  a  pluralistic  approach  to  our  so- 
cial welfare  programming.  Given  our  set 
of  cultural  values  this  is  by  no  means  all  to 
the  bad.  But  it  does  result  in  a  lack  of 
"overview"  with  all  sorts  of  attendant  prob- 
lems. Your  proposal,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  most  useful  In  providing  that  overview. 
This  by  no  means  suggests  a  monolithic  fed- 
eral "social  welfare"  system,  but  it  would 
have  the  tremendous  advantage  of  bringing 
all  the  bits  and  pieces  together. 

2  There  is  a  definite  need  for  collated  "so- 
cial welfare"  statistics.  The  HEW  Indicators 
provide  a  groping  start  toward  this,  but  It 
is  only  a  beginning.  (I  have  had  long  cor- 
respondence with  them  about  expansion  of 
the  statistics;  at  present  one  needs  to  go  to 
a  dozen  sources  to  put  together  what  one 
wants  for.  e.g.,  classroom  presentation) . 

3.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  cost -benefit 
analysis  in  the  social  welfare  field.  While 
such  analvsis  Is  In  Its  Infancy  and  needs  de- 
velopment. It  Is  capable  of  providing  much 
more  help  to  us  than  it  currently  does. 

4.  A  Council  of  Social  Advisers  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  an  exceUent  Instrument 
through  which  to  accomplish  the  goals  en- 
visaged. While  I  can  see  all  sorts  of  Juris- 
dictional problems,  they  do  not  appear 
Insurmountable,  and  these  goals  are  so  de- 
sirable I  believe  one  should  move  ahead. 

I  have  no  expertise  whatsoever  on  the 
"details"  of  such  an  organizational  pro- 
posal. But,  I  believe  such  an  agency  would 
serve  a  most  valuable  purpose  and  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  It.  Should  you  de- 
velop a  series  of  specific  "questions"  with 
respect  to  your  proposal  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  do  some  homework  and  respond 
thereto. 

Cordially, 

John  G.  Turnbttll, 

Associate  Dean. 


Columbia  Untversitt, 
IN  the  City  op  New  York. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  ThU  Is  In  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  March  3.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  for  Initiating  the 
bill,  "Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Account- 
ing Act  of  1967,"  S.  843.  This  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant bill  which,  I  am  sure.  In  years  to 
come  you  will  look  back  In  pride  for  having 
initiated.  I  believe  that  It  wUl  have  many 
beneficial  consequences  as  It  will  help  focus 
our  attention  on  otu-  domestic  problems,  on 
progress  we  make,  and  •will  provide  a  sci- 
entific technique  to  assess  the  value  of  con- 


flicting  approaches  which   are   being  advo- 
cated for  their  treatment. 

I  am  also  happv  to  see  from  your  discus- 
sion that  you  are  aware  of  the  contribution 
social  scientists.  In  particular  Professor  Ber- 
tram Gross,  have  already  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  make. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity,  on 
top  of  my  unqualified  support  and  enthu- 
siasm for  this  bin.  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  need  to  both  go  beyond  It  in  one  way 
and  worry  about  possible  Implications  it 
could  have.  (Both  points  may  be  elaborated 
in  a  testimony  If  that  would  be  desired,  i 

One.  I  fee!  that  an  investment  will  have  to 
be  made  not  just  In  building  indicators  but 
to  provide  lor  the  appropriate  ways  and 
means  for  analyzing  the  information  these 
Indicators  will  provide.  There  is  a  certain 
tendency  both  in  this  country  and  in  Britain 
to  collect  Information  without  fvilly  analyz- 
ing It.  In  order  to  do  that  I  suggested  some 
time  ago  that  there  should  be  a  social  science 
policy  research  Institute,  a  kind  of  RAKD, 
for  domestic  Issues.  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  best  attached  to  Congress  because  I  have 
found  in  the  past  that  executive  agencies 
practlcaUy  blind  Congress  with  information 
collected  and  processed  by  them,  and  Con- 
gress has  relatively  few  facilities  to  Inde- 
pendently check  on  that  Information.  De- 
tails you  will  find  Inclosed. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
I  am  quite  confident  that  the  social  Indicators 
and  social  accotinting  will  prove  to  be  a  malor 
blessing,  they  both  may  have  some  harmful 
side-effects  unless  the  Indicators  are  broadly 
and  carefully  constructed.  Otherwise  they 
may  support  attempts  at  "rush"  jobs,  build 
up  quantity  instead  of  quality,  sacrifice  the 
long  run  for  the  short  run,  all  inclinations 
which  exist  in  human  nature  as  it  is  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  are  also  concerned 
with  this  question,  and  I  hope  we  all  will 
make  a  joint  effort  to  cause  social  account- 
ing to  make  the  full  contribution  it  can 
make  to  our  great  society. 
Sincerely, 

Amitai  Etzioni. 

COLrMBIA  Universitt 
IN  the  City  op  New  York, 
Neic  York,  N.Y.,  March  6,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondalk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen/ tor  Mondale:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  speech  . 
concerning  the  social  accounting  act  you  have 
Introduced.  I  have  read  it  with  great  in- 
terest. You  are  to  be  commended  for  spon- 
soring such  far-reaching  and  important 
legislation. 

For  some  time  now  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  convinced  the  need  for  a 
measure  of  social  welfare  equivalent  to  such 
economic  measuree  as  G.N.P.  Without  such 
a  measure.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  governmental  programs.  You 
undoubtedly  know  of  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  In  this  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Wilbert  Moore  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Is  certainly  someone  you  should 
discuss  this  matter  with  If  you  have  not  done 
so  already.  Also,  my  colleague.  Professor 
Daniel  Bell,  has  thought  a  great  deal  about 
this  matter  and  has  done  much  work  on 
It — but  again.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  in 
touch  with  him. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  established  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisors  equivalent  to  the  Presi- 
dents Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  No 
doubt  this,  too,  will  inevitably  happen. 

If  I  have  any  further  thoughts  on  this 
matter,  I  shall  of  course  pass  them  on  to  you. 
Again  many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your 
speech. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Da^td  Caplovitz, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
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Harvard  University, 
Department  of  Social  Relations. 

Cainbridge.  Mass.,  March  9,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondall:  I  appreciated  ever 
so  much  your  letter  of  6  March  and  your 
enclosure  from  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
agree  entirely — and  only  hope  that  social 
science  will  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions for  it,  and  Its  responsibilities  to  help 
provide  adequate  social  Inventories  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  and  for   planning. 

With  very  good  wishes  and  great  admira- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

David  Riesman. 

Harvard  University, 
University  He.alth  Services, 
Cambndge,  Mass.,  March  6,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  so 
very  much  for  your  most  Interesting  and  wel- 
come letter.  I  read  the  copy  of  your  re- 
marks made  to  the  Senate  with  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm  and  would  like  you  to  know 
how  very  Important  I  think  your  proposal  to 
the  Senate  on  "social  accounting"  Is. 

I  have  worked  in  both  the  South  and  the 
North  In  a  variety  of  social  issues,  connected 
with  both  desegregation  and  poverty,  and 
as  a  child  psychiatrist  have  had  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  opportunities  to  observe  some 
of  the  social  problems  that  exist  in  this  na- 
tion. One  of  the  difflculties  that  a  person 
like  me  faces  Is  that  of  communicating  In 
an  exact  way  and  to  a  widespread  and  rele- 
vant audience  the  exact  nature  of  his  find- 
ings and  their  Implications  for  national  pol- 
icy. It  is  one  thing  to  write  articles  for  both 
the  public  and  professional  audiences;  It  Is 
quite  another  to  know  that  one's  views  and 
observations  and  evaluations  will  be  sifted 
and  taken  into  consideration  by  a  proper 
agency  of  the  government  that  Is  responsible 
for  gathering  together  and  making  available 
to  all  concerned  parties  exactly  what  ob- 
tains— let  alone  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Furthermore,  in  my  work  with  ordinary 
people  caught  up  In  a  variety  of  social 
stresses  I  am  more  and  more  Impressed  with 
how  little  they  actually  know  about  some  of 
the  problems  that  they  are  In  fact  more  In- 
terested in  than  we  might  suspect.  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  an  attack  upon  the  newspapers 
or  television  but  I  have  in  mind  even  the 
reporters  and  commentators  In  the  news 
media  who  are  wandering  around  at  times 
in  the  dark,  as  are  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  indeed  as  are  many  officials 
In  all  kinds  of  orsjnnizations.  probably  In- 
cluding the  United  States  government.  Un- 
til the  facts  at  the  disposal  of  isolated  or 
scattered  scientists,  doctors,  lawyers,  econ- 
omists, etc.  are  gathered  together  and  made 
In  some  efficient  and  coherent  sense  avail- 
able, then  there  is  small  wonder  that  all  too 
many  people  simply  fall  back  on  hearsay, 
speculation,  rumor  and  often  the  easiest 
available  prejudice  or  distortion. 

Consequentl'  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  of 
your  intention  to  look  into  this  problem  and 
Indeed  hold  public  hearings  on  It.  If  In  any 
way  I  can  be  of  further  help,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  me  again. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Coles,  M.D., 
Research  Psychiatrist, 
Lecturer  in  General  Education. 


The  President  has  made  clear  our  in- 
tentions to  strengthen  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  to  work  closely  with  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  in  promoting 
economic,  social,  and  political  stability. 

I  share  the  President's  view  that  while 
the  problems  of  Latin  America  are 
serious,  the  promises  and  plans  are 
realistic. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
approve  a  commitment  to  increase  Amer- 
ican aid  by  up  to  $1.5  billion,  or  about 
$300  million  per  year  over  the  next  5 
years.  I  endorse  this  recommendation 
as  a  most  necessary  step  toward  meeting 
the  growing  economic  and  social  needs  of 
the  hemisphere. 

By  far  the  largest  share  of  these 
funds — some  $900  million — would  be 
used  over  the  next  5  years  to  train  teach- 
ers and  build  new  classrooms;  to  increase 
food  production  and  combat  malnutri- 
tion. 

Without  adequate  food,  medical  care, 
and  education,  there  Is  the  constant 
threat  of  political  turmoil  and  social 
unrest. 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  can 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  he  embarks  upon  his  journey  to 
Punta  del  Este. 

President  Johnson  has  made  this  com- 
mitment. I  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  made  it.  And  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  do  the  same. 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON    LATIN 
AMERICAN  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  which  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  yesterday  on  the  forthcoming 
Latin  American  summit  meeting  is  both 
hopeful  and  challenging. 


THE  LIBERTY  LOBBY  AND  THE 
CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  like  other 
Senators  in  this  Chamber,  I  have  been 
no  stranger  of  late  to  a  mountain  of  mail 
opposing  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  imperative,  I  tiiink, 
that  the  Senators  understand  the  nature 
of  this  mail  campaign.  Indeed,  I  suppose 
we  all  do.  But,  for  the  general  public, 
a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  shed  by 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  by  its 
reporter,  Robert  Walters,  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Liberty  Lobby  In  generating 
opposition  to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  opposition  Is  bom 
in  fear  and  mistrust.  Not  just  mistrust 
of  other  nations,  I  would  add.  but  mis- 
trust of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  Star  and  Mr.  Walters  have 
done  well  in  exposing  it,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  printed 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  March  10,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNSiTLAR  Pact  Campaign  Intense — Ldbertt 
Lobby's  Strength  StiRPRisiNC 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

An  Intense  "grassroots  lobbying"  campaign 
marks  the  Senate  battle  over  the  consular 
treaty  with  Russia. 

Senators  have  been  swamped  In  mall  from 
their  constituents — most  of  It  opposing  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty. 

An  example:  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  freshman 
Republican  from  Illinois,  has  received  about 
7.000  letters  against  the  treaty  and  about  50 
supporting  It. 

The  conservative  Liberty  Ix)bby  has  shown 
an  unexpected  Influence  here  In  leading  the 
drive  against  the  pact. 

Many  Senate  observers  have  been  surprised 
at  the  overwhelming  amount  of  constituent 
mall  the  Washington-based  organization  has 


been  able  to  generate  In  the  last  two  monthj 
although  most  of  Its  efforts  have  been  offset 
by  an  equally  vigorous  administration  cam- 
paign for  support  of  the  treaty. 

NEW    technique 

Much  of  the  Liberty  Lobby  support  haj 
been  attributed  to  a  new  and  unusually  suc- 
cessful lobbying  technique — the  use  of  a 
political  comic  strip  to  attract  voter  Interest. 

The  organization,  "conceived  among  a 
group  of  patriots  In  California"  In  1955.  has 
as  Its  principal  purpose  "reversing  the  dan- 
gerous trend  toward  socialization  Internally 
and  defeat  of  the  insidious  effort  to  weaken 
our  resistance  to  International  communism." 

It  did  not  Initiare  regular  operations  here 
until  1961.  and  Its  greatest  period  of  growth 
came  during  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
when  It  picked  up  thousands  of  new  support- 
ers by  distributing  a  tabloid  newspaper  op- 
posing President  Johnson's  election. 

The  group's  budget  Is  estimated  at  $250,000 
a  year. 

GROWTH   PHENOMENAL 

Liberty  Lobby  is  not  a  membership  orga- 
nization, but  Its  officers  usually  have  quoted 
subscriptions  to  Its  principal  publication,  the 
monthly  "Liberty  Letter,"  with  the  number 
of  individual  supporters. 

The  circulation  figures,  as  reported  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  annually,  show  a 
phenomenal  growth  rate.  In  1961.  the  "Lib- 
erty Letter"  had  fewer  than  10,000  subscrib- 
ers.   By  1964.  that  figure  was  up  to  26.500. 

As  a  result  of  the  anti-Johnson  activity 
during  the  last  presidential  campaign,  cir- 
culation In  1965  rose  to  92.400  and  Jumped 
again  In  1966  to  174.300. 

The  circulation  figure  Is  higher  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  publication  which  is 
classed  as  a  political  one — right  or  left — ex- 
cept the  sometimes  unpredictable  Reporter 
magazine,  which  sold  205.400  copies  biweekly 
last  year. 

By  comparison,  the  conservative  National 
Review  had  a  circulation  of  97.000  last  year 
and  Human  Events  sold  an  average  of  95,500 
copies  weekly.  On  the  left,  the  New  Republic 
had  a  circulation  of  124.000  and  Ramparts 
sold  45.300  copies  monthly. 

STARTED   drive   IN    JANUARY 

Using  its  large  mailing  list  as  a  base.  Lib- 
erty Lobby  early  this  year  began  an  Intensive 
campaign  to  provoke  grass-roots  opposition 
to  the  consular  treaty. 

On  Jan.  25.  W.  B.  Hicks,  the  organizations 
executive  director,  made  public  a  letter  to 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght.  D-Ark  .  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
vigorously  opposing  the  treaty. 

Hicks  said  ■classlfled  bulletins"  of  the  FBI 
and  Customs  Bureau  described  half-kiloton 
"Atomic  Demolition  Munitions" — nuclear 
weapons  which  could  be  concealed  "within 
the  diplomatic  pouches  of  Soviet  diplomats." 

Hicks  said  the  "ADMs"  were  being  manu- 
factured In  the  Soviet  Union  in  two  sizes— 
the  one-suitcase  model  containing  a  70- 
pound  weapon  with  the  p>ower  of  100  tons  of 
TNT.  and  the  two-suitcase  model  with  the 
power  of  more  than  500  tons  of  TNT. 

Approval  of  the  consular  treaty  with  lis 
diplomatic  immunity  for  Soviet  representa- 
tives to  this  country,  he  argued,  would  allow 
such  weapons  to  be  brazenly  carried  Into  our 
largest  cities. 

On  Feb.  10,  the  organization  sent  out  a 
"special  emergency  mailing"  to  all  those  on 
Its  mailing  list,  seeking  Individual  contri- 
butions from  $5  to  $1,000  "to  help  finance 
wide  distribution  of  the  cartoon  strip.  'The 
Communists  Next  Door.'  " 

NEW    CARTOON    TACTIC 

Copies  of  the  16-panel  cartoon  strip, 
described  as  "a  new  teclmlque  to  reach  the 
voters  .  .  .  clear,  direct,  motivational,"  were 
enclosed  with  each  letter. 

The  cartoon  presents  Illustrations  of  a 
Soviet  consulate  next  door  to  a  U.S.  public 
school,  a  Soviet  citizen  leaping  to  freedom 
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ft.oni  a  tall  building,  a  medal-bedecked  Soviet 
official  conspiring  with  aides  to  Infiltrate  the 
Tjnlted  States,  a  foreign-looking  Stated De- 
nartment  lobbyist,  a  conspirator  assemPllng 
one  of  the  sultcase-slze  A-bombs  and  a 
sapless  woman  being  dragged  Into  a  Soviet 

consulate. 

The  strip  ends  with  this  appeal:  'How 
about  It  folks?  Help  your  two  senators  by 
letting  them  know  how  you  feel  about  the 
Soviet  consular  treaty!  There  isn't  much 
time  left,  so  write  today!" 

An  attached  appeal  blamed  "hidden 
forces"  and  the  "Invisible  government"  for 
oromotlng  support  for  the  treaty,  it  called  on 
opponents  of  the  treaty  to  raise  $100,000  to 
assure  Its  defeat. 

A  spokesman  for  the  organization  said 
yesterday  he  did  not  know  how  much  was 
raised  through  the  mailing,  but  said  dis- 
tribution of  the  literature  cost  more  than 

117,000.  ^  _, 

On  Feb.  14,  the  organization  expended 
another  $22,000  to  purchase  advertising  space 
in  26  papers  throughout  the  country  to 
reproduce  the  cartoon  strip. 

AIMED    AT    SENATORS 

Among  the  papers  In  which  the  advertise- 
ment appeared  were  the  Detroit  News,  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  (FiUbrlght's  "home  town" 
paper)  and  the  Des  Moines  Register  (Sen. 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  R-Iowa.  Is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  at  the  time  was  somewhat 
uncertain  of  how  to  vote  on  the  treaty.) 

On  Feb.  17,  Liberty  Lobby  mailed  a  six- 
page  single-spaced  memo  to  all  members  of 
congress  and  their  legislative  aides,  present- 
ing the  arguments  against  the  treaty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  those  who  received  the 
maUlng  were  reprinting  and  widely  distribut- 
ing the  cartoon  strip.  A  Liberty  Lobby  of- 
ficial said  yesterday  the  organization's  sup- 
porters paid  for  advertisements  in  an 
additional  15  newspapers. 

On  March  3,  Hicks  sent  a  personally  typed 
letter  to  about  65  senators — those  regarded 
as  still  undecided  on  the  treaty  issue.  At- 
tached was  a  list  of  15  votes  "taken  by  the 
Senate  on  East-West  Relations  since  the 
beginning  of  our  involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war." 

The  letter  appealed  for  votes  against  the 
treaty,  and  closed  by  saying:  "For  your  own 
private  Information,  you  have  supported  the 
administration  posilton  on — of  the  15  issues 
on  which  you  have  voted  In  the  past.  By 
now.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  wrong  all  along." 

OTHER    GROtrPS    ACTIONS 

Although  Liberty  Lobby  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  effort  to  provoke  grass-roots 
opposition  to  the  treaty,  other  conservative 
groups  have  made  similar  appeals.  Their 
efforts  are  particularly  important  because 
many  of  the  "swing"  votes  on  the  Issue  are 
those  of  Midwestern  Republicans,  often 
susceptible  to  such  pressure. 

Among  the  other  organizations  Involved 
are  the  Manion  Forum,  led  by  former  Notre 
Dame  University  Law  School  Dean  Clarence 
Manion;  the  Dan  Smoot  Report:  the  United 
Republicans  of  America  and  the  National 
Review. 

The  United  Republicans,  in  a  March  2 
memo  to  GOP  senators,  said  "it  Is  now  clear 
that  Republicans  in  the  Senate  are  the 
targets  of  a  cleverly  contrived  administration 
campaign  to  prevent  LBJ's  'bridge  building' 
from  becoming  a  Republican  political  Issue 
In  1968." 

MAIL    POURS    IN 

It  concluded  by  warning  that  GOP  sen- 
ators "may  find  that  a  vote  for  consular 
treaty  will  prove  to  be  an  albatross  around 
their  political  necks." 

The  result  of  the  grass-roots  campaign  has 
been  a  deluge  of  congressional  mall.  Includ- 
ing cotintless  letters  to  House  members  who 


will    not    even    vote    on    the    issue    because 
treaties  require  only  Senate  ratification. 

Few  senators  count  each  piece  of  incoming 
mall,  but  staff  estimates  indicate  It  is  run- 
ning unusually  heavy  on  the  consular  treaty. 
Many  senators  long  ago  prepared  form  replies 
to  the  inquiries. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana, said  his  mall  was  running  three-to-one 
against  ratification.  Many  of  the  initial  let- 
ters were  virtually  identical  except  the 
signature,  he  said. 

Sen.  Frank  Carlson.  R-Kan..  said  he  had 
"never  seen  anything  like"  the  mall  he  has 
been  receiving  on  the  issue.  He  described 
it  as  the  meanest  sort."  The  mail  Is  running 
nlne-to-one  against  the  treaty,  Carlson 
added. 

Sen.  Thruston  Morton.  R-Ky.,  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  treaty  supporters,  said  one 
letter-writer  promised  that  as  soon  as  the 
weather  became  warmer  he  would  ship  a 
rattlesnake  to  the  senator. 

A  typical  anti-treaty  letter,  from  a  Texan, 
warns  that  If  the  "llberal-appeasers  of  both 
parties  In  the  Senate  ratify  the  consular 
treason-treaty,"  former  Alabama  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  "should  get  his  biggest  boost  yet" 
in  his  undeclared  drive  for  a  third-party 
presidential  campaign  In  1968. 

The  author  added:  "We  sent  a  lot  of  new 
conservatives  to  the  House  last  November. 
We  aim  to  do  the  same  for  the  Senate  next 
vear." 


GEORGE     TODT     WRITES     ON     A 
VARIETY     OF     SUBJECTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  George  Todt  of  the  San  Francisco 
Herald  Examiner  is  a  noted  columnist 
wliose  writings  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
always  prove  stimulating.  Mr.  Todt 
ranges  from  foreign  policy  to  domestic 
issues  and  then  to  religious  topics  with 
equal  ease.  Sometimes  he  displays  a 
warmth  virtually  unequal  in  the  journal- 
istic profession,  and  at  other  times  he 
takes  very  controversial  positions.  While 
I  may  not  necessarily  agree  with  every- 
thing he  has  to  say,  our  concern  for  the 
broad  fundamental  issues  is  similar. 

Mr.  Todt's  writings  deserve  wide  atten- 
tion as  some  representative  samples  of 
recent  date  reveal  that  his  is  not  a 
provincial  viewpoint,  but  would  be  of 
interest  across  the  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Todt's 
columns,  which  were  published  on  De- 
cember 22,  27,  and  29.  1966,  and  on 
January  3,  10,  and  17,  1967,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


He   Still   Lives   On 
(By   George  Todt) 

"God  Is  dead." — The  New  Left. 

God  is  not  dead.  There  have  always  been 
doubters,  dissenters,  pagans  and  atheists  in 
every  generation.  But  there  are  always  the 
steadfast,  devoted  believers,  too.  Let  us  not 
be  fooled  by  the  loud  outcries,  errant  non- 
sense and  radical  hullabaloo  against  God. 
He  really  lives. 

In  order  for  international  communism  to 
triumph  in  the  end,  Christianity — and  other 
organized  world  religions  such  as  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  et  al— all  must 
die.  But  actually  they  will  not  be  eradicated. 
Deism  will  be  the  final  victor. 

As  Christmas  approaches  this  season,  sel- 
dom have  so  many  raucous  calls  been  made 
for  the  "second  burial"  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
they  try  to  tell  us  he  did  not  live  at  all. 


Just    a   philosophical   essence   wafted   down 
from  the  prior  Essenes.    Unbelievable. 

A  great  to-do  is  made  of  the  little-under- 
stood Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  found  recently  in  a 
cave,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
forgery.     It  would  not  be  the  first. 

A    TRIED     WEAPON 

Forgers  go  to  great  lengths  to  discredit 
their  intended  victims  sometimes.  In  the 
past  a  weird  and  very  controversial  apparatus 
called  "The  Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders 
of  Israel"  has  been  used  as  a  weapon  against 
Judaism. 

I  have  considered  them  a  forgery,  as  has 
been  stated  by  organized  Jewry,  and  have  re- 
sented their  vicious  attempt  at  discrediting 
innocent  Jewish  friends.  I  view  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  in  the  same  lights  where  they 
tend  to  discredit  Christianity. 

This  writer  is  tolerant  of  all  religions — 
even  nonbellevers  called  atheists  (providing 
they  are  not  militant  against  religionists)  — 
but  happens  to  be  a  practicing  Christian. 
Mormon  variety.    I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  versions  are  given  as  to  His  physical 
description,  but  the  best  one  I  have  seen  was 
the  one  UTltten  by  Publius  Lentulus.  Roman 
historian,  who  wrote  as  follows  to  Tiberius 
Caesar : 

SINGtJLAB    VtRTTTE 

"There  lived  at  this  time  In  Judea  a  man 
of  singular  virtue — whose  name  is  Jesvis 
Christ,  whom  the  barbarians  esteem  as  a 
prophet,  but  his  followers  love  and  esteem 
him  as  the  off-spring  of  the  immortal  God. 

"He  calls  back  the  dead  from  the  graves 
and  heals  all  sorts  of  diseases  with  a  word  or 
a  touch.  He  is  a  tall  man.  well-shaped,  and 
of  an  amiable  and  reverend  aspect — his  hair 
of  a  color  that  can  hardly  be  matched,  fall- 
ing into  graceful  curls,  waving  about  and 
very  agreeably  couched  about  his  shoulders, 
parted  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  running 
as  a  stream  to  the  front  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Nazarltes;  his  forehead  high,  large  and 
imposing;  his  cheeks  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
beautiful  with  a  lovely  red:  his  nose  and 
mouth  formed  with  exquisite  symmetry:  his 
beard  of  a  color  suitable  to  his  hair,  reaching 
below  his  chin,  and  parted  In  the  middle  like 
a  fork:  his  eyes  bright  and  blue,  clear  and 
serene,  look  innocent,  dignified,  manly  and 
mature. 

"A  MAJESTIC  MILDNESS 

"He  rebukes  with  majesty,  counsels  with 
mildness,  his  whole  address,  whether  in  word 
or  deed,  being  eloquent  and  grave.  No  man 
has  seen  him  laugh,  yet  his  manners  are  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  isut  he  has  wept  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  men.  He  is  tem- 
perate, modest  and  wise. 

"A  man  for  his  extraordinary  beauty  and 
divine  perfection,  surpassing  the  children  of 
men  in  every  sense." 

Mention  of  this  moving  account  by  Publius 
Lentulus  was  contained  In  the  writings  of  St. 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  as  early  as  the  11th 
century. 

I  found  them  in  the  Little  Chapel  at  Knott* 
Berry  Farm  in  Buena  Park  along  with  a  copy 
of  a  miraculous  painting  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
Paul  V.  Klleben. 

All  are  entitled  to  their  own  opinion — In- 
cluding us  believers! 


One  Solitart  Ldte 

(By  George  Todt) 

"O  thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 

Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  In, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  predestln'd  evil  roimd 

Enmesh,  and  then  Impute  my  fall  to  sin." 

— Omar  Khayyam,  Rubaiyat. 

In  our  country  we  are  called  "The  AfBuent 
Society"  and  do  our  best  to  show  it  during 
the  Christmas  Season,  even  the  ones  among 
us  who  are  to  be  considered  poor.  Ostenta- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Vie  are  more  concerned  with  partiec,  gilt 
and   glitter  than   with   those   things   which 
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count  most  materially  In  life.  Perhaps  It  la 
a  refuge  from  the  world,  our  frustrations,  our 
troubles  and  cares. 

But  the  emphasis  la  not  upon  reason.  In- 
telligence and  humble  devotion  to  the  Ood 
who  gave  us  life  anymore.  The  people  who 
make  the  news  for  us  more  often  than  not 
have  a  hollow  ring  to  them.  What  Is  the 
matter? 

WHAT    IS   GREATNESS? 

Most  Of  us  want  some  small  degree  of  great- 
neos.  something  to  set  us  apart  from  the  herd. 
How  to  go  about  It?  What  U  the  real  cri- 
terion? 

Is  It  winning  an  election?  Amassing  a  for- 
tune? Oalnlng  a  Nobel  or  Pulitzer  prize? 
Perhaps  causing  millions  to  fear?  What  is 
true  genius? 

Moet  Important,  what  do  we  really  mean  by 
"personal  achievement"? 

For  answer,  let  me  show  a  facet  you  may 
not  have  thought  about  so  much  before. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  The  Greatest  Man  Who 
Ever  Lived. 

It  concerns  the  noble  personality  for  whom 
Christmas  Is  celebrated.  The  words  are 
quoted  from  an  unknown  author.  It  la 
called:   "One  Solitary  Ufe". 

"Here  Is  a  young  man  who  was  born  In 
an  obscure  village,  the  child  of  a  peasant 
woman.  He  grew  up  In  another  village.  He 
worked  In  a  carpenter  shop  until  he  was  30, 
and  then  for  three  years  he  was  an  Itinerant 
preacher.  He  never  wrote  a  book.  He  never 
held  an  office.  He  never  owned  a  home.  He 
never  had  a  family.  He  never  put  his  foot 
Inside  a  big  city.  He  never  traveled  200  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born.  He  never 
did  one  of  the  things  that  visually  accom- 
pany greatness. 

"NAILED  TO  CROSS 

"While  he  was  still  a  young  man.  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  turned  against  him.  His 
friends  ran  away.  He  was  turned  over  to 
his  enemies.  He  went  through  the  mockery 
of  a  trial.  He  was  nailed  to  a  cross  between 
two  thieves.  While  he  was  dying,  his  execu- 
tioners gambled  for  the  only  piece  of  prop- 
erty he  had  on  earth,  and  that  was  his  coat. 
Wlien  he  was  dead,  he  was  laid  in  a  borrowed 
grave  through  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

"Nineteen  wide  centuries  have  come  and 
gone,  and  today  he  Is  the  central  figure  of 
the  human  race  and  the  leader  of  the  column 
of  progress. 

"I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
all  the  armies  that  ever  marched,  and  all  the 
navies  that  were  ever  built,  and  all  the  par- 
liaments that  ever  sat,  and  all  the  kings 
that  ever  reigned,  have  not  affected  the  life 
of  man  upon  thl.s  earth  as  has  that  One 
Solitary  Life." 

HOOK,    LINE.    SINKER 

These  words  are  piercing  and  eloquent  in 
their  cliisslc  .simplicity.  Most  Important, 
they  tell  us  a  tremcndoius  message  of  vital 
Import  to  all.  We  may  very  well  be  miss- 
ing the  boat  today.  What  are  we  doing 
wrong? 

We  are  emphasizing  affluence  and  power 
over  goodness  and  character — and  our  slip 
Into  pitfalls  of  ever-lncrea-slng  Immorality  Is 
showing  up  la  our  national  Ufe,  particularly 
among  some  of  the  more  youthful  radicals. 

Due  to  a  sag  In  national  character,  we  are 
becoming  patsies  for  the  fabulously  success- 
ful psycho-polltlcal  warfare  being  waged 
against  us  by  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy.     They  are  beating  us,  too. 

The  Reds  are  feeding  their  propaganda  pap 
to  our  weaker  minds  and  we  are  biting  on  the 
bait.  Palling  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  We 
are  stronger  than  the  opfXDsltlon  militarily. 
But  the  appeasers  may  make  us  quit. 

Book  ok  Two  Books 
(By  George  Tod t> 
"Pablan  socialism  can  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  way  of  life,  the  same  slb 


communism.  The  former  Is  not  so  well  un- 
derstood by  the  public.  We  need  a  better 
understanding  so  we  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem." — Patrick  J.  PYawley,  Jr. 

Today  a  great  controversy  Is  raging  about 
a  book.  It  has  not  even  been  published  yet. 
But  It  has  already  received  upwards  of  8100 
million  dollars  worth  of  free  publicity. 
What  will  It  profit  us? 

To  be  called  "The  Death  of  a  President," 
this  work  by  author  William  Manchester, 
deals  with  the  last  days  of  the  late  and 
much -admired  President  John  F,  Kennedy. 
Many  of  us  did  not  agree  with  his  policies, 
but  nevertheless  liked  him. 

Now  there  Is  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing revealed  between  the  Kennedy  family, 
notably  the  widow,  and  the  author.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  unhappy 
because  It  shows  friction  at  the  time  of  the 
lamentable  event  between  him  and  the 
Kennedys. 

IT  WAS  RIGHT 

It  seems  LBJ  Is  taken  to  task  because  he 
called  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  "honey" 
during  her  ordeal  and  insisted  on  being 
sworn  In  as  President  at  once. 

This  Is  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills. In  the  first  place  all  Southerners  uni- 
versally use  "honey"  as  an  endearing  form 
of  address  to  those  stricken  with  grief.  I 
spent  a  few  years  in  the  South  and  know. 

The  President  was  absolutely  correct  in 
being  sworn  In  Immediately. 

In  this  age  of  push-button  nuclear  war- 
fare and  Instant  diplomacy,  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  requires  a  President  on 
tap  24  hours  a  day. 

Duty  to  our  country  took  precedence  for 
LBJ  over  any  personal  grief  of  the  Ken- 
nedys^and  that  Is  the  way  the  bereaved 
family  ought  to  have  viewed  It. 

AN  EXAMINATION 

One  controversial  remark  of  Mrs.  Kenne- 
dy Is  worth  examination  here.  On  learning 
the  former  President  had  been  assassinated 
by  a  Marxist,  she  exclaimed  "That's  absurd." 
But  was  it? 

Today  an  idiotic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  new 
left  Is  trying  to  infer  that  the  vile  work 
was  performed  by  rightists. 

This  Inference  completely  overlooks  the 
telltale  fact  that  the  Soviet  secret  police 
gave  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  target  practice  on 
the  rifle  range  at  Minsk.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Soviet  Colonel  in  intelligence 
work.  Was  she  a  member  of  the  .secret 
police? 

Strangely  enough,  this  nondescript  Amer- 
ican (?)  Marxist  was  permitted  to  bring 
back  his  beautiful,  highly-educated  Soviet 
bride.  What  other  U.S.  citizens  were  ever 
allowed  such  a  privilege?  Why  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald? 

It  is  most  likely  that  JFK  was  not  as- 
sassinated because  the  USSR  had  anything 
in  particular  against  him — but  in  order  to 
try  to  cast  the  blame  on  the  American  right 
wing.    This  Is  what  the  Marxists  tried  to  do. 

But  Oswald  was  caught,  fortunately,  and 
the  cunning  plan  partially  backfired.  For 
reasons  of  state,  we  have  averted  our  official 
gaze  from  the  obvious  truth. 

ANOTHER  BOOK 

Recently  I  have  seen  a  marvelous  new 
book  that  has  already  been  published  which 
would  be  far  more  Important  for  us  all  to 
read  than  any  other  one  I  have  seen  lately. 

It  Is  called  "Pablan  Freeway"  by  Rose  L. 
Martin,  with  appropriate  foreword,  by  prom- 
inent attorney  Loyd  Wright.  Sr.,  published 
by  Western  Island,  Belmont,  Mass. 

This  masterpiece  is  a  monument  of  dis- 
passionate, analytical  research  into  British 
Pablan  Socialism  and  how  It  spread  to  the 
United  States  through  the  ADA  (Americans 
for  Democratic  Action),  LID  (League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy)  et  al.  "Pablan  F*ree- 
way"  plots  the  high-road  to  Socialism  In  the 
USA. 


We  Can't  Be  Wrong 


(By  George  Todtl 

"If  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  Is  right  (concerning  the  Nike  X  anti- 
missile defense  system  for  America),  we  win 
save  a  few  dollars.  If  he  is  In  error,  may  a 
benign  Providence  save  these  United 
States." — Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell.  D-Oa. 

Yesterday  the  attention  of  the  public  wa 
riveted  to  the  Rose  Bowl,  Tournament  of 
Roses  Parade  and  many  other  fascinating 
spectacles  of  similar  nature  across  the  nation. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  my 
readers  a  Happy  New  Year, 

But  even  as  we  gorge  ourselves  now  with 
feasting,  drinking,  parties  and  fun— all 
evidences  ptosltlve  of  our  affluent  society — let 
us  consider  that  within  a  short  time  another 
great  "bowl"  game  Is  shaping  up. 

This  one  will  be  fought  in  the  arena  of 
the  United  States  Congress  when  it  con- 
venes and  the  chief  gladiator  will  be  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara. 

STAKES LIFE  OF  DEATH 

Again  he  and  his  anti-antl-mlsslle  clique 
will  take  on  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Congress  In 
another  "Great  Debate"  and  It  may  become 
the  most  Important  one  of  Its  kind  In  our 
generation.     The  stakes  are  life  and  death. 

No  mere  national  football  championship 
rating  rides  on  this  one,  the  most  Important 
game  of  the  year  as  far  as  the  American  people 
may  be  concerned. 

Reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  Indicate  she 
has  already  embarked  upon  an  extensive  antl. 
missile  defense  system.  Why  do  we  not 
match  her? 

The  truth  Is  that  we  started  work  on  the 
Nike  and  other  antl-mlsslle  systems  a  decade 
ago.  We  have  spent  some  82.3  billions  on 
research  and  development  of  the  hardware. 
It  is  ready  to  go.  The  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommend  It.  Congress  wants  It.  But  Mc- 
Namara continually  nixes  It. 

The  Nike  X  Is  a  nuclear  bullet  which  can 
hit  an  enemy  missile  aimed  at  our  cities.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  as  provably  working, 
could  save  upwards  of  100  million  American 
lives  If  an  agressor  attacked  us. 

DEFENSE  IS  FIRST 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  an  effective 
anti-missile  system  of  defense  is  of  far  more 
importance  and  worth  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  than  ple-ln-the-sky  Great 
Society  programs,  now  or  in  the  future. 

Safety  of  oiu-  country  and  the  people 
should  have  precedence  over  any  other  con- 
ceivable program.  We  are  In  World  War  in. 
like  It  or  not. 

If  we  have  no  adequate  antl-mlsslle  defense 
system — and  the  enemy  does — we  will  ulti- 
mately quite  likely  be  forced  to  yield  to 
nuclear  blackmail. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Idea  of  hitting  a 
bullet  with  another  bullet  in  midair  is  the 
hard  way  to  do  it.  Would  much  prefer  to  see 
an  advanced  system  of  orbiting  space  pl-it- 
forms  armed  with  radar  scanning  devices  and 
laser  beams.  The  enemy  missiles  ought  to 
be  shot  down  near  point  of  launch,  not  point 
of  descent. 

However,  there  Is  no  use  quibbling  at  this 
late  date.  The  Nike  X  Is  available  and 
ready  to  be  mass-produced  In  quantity.  We 
ought  to  have  it. 

STRIKE    FROM    SPACE 

With  reference  to  the  Nike  X  system.  It 
would  be  worthwhile  for  all  interested  persons 
to  read  the  excellent  book  by  Phyllis  Sciafly 
and  Admiral  Chester  Ward  called  "Strike 
from  Space"  (Devln-Adalr  Co.,  New  York). 

A  paperback  copy  may  be  obtained  from 
Pere  Marquette  Press,  P.O.  Box  495.  Alton, 
111.  It  ought  to  be  "must"  reading  for  the 
public. 

The  authors  are  brilliant  in  their  defense 
concepts  and  likely  will  find  many  worried 
laymen  in  their  corner.  They  take  the  posi- 
tion   that    the    appeasement   corps   in   the 
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united  States  is  bent  on  disarming  us.     Is 

"p^oue  thing.  Secretary  McNamara's  cut- 
hark  of  two-thirds  of  our  superb  manned 
h^mbers  and  ending  of  the  airborne  alert  by 
^C  "may  be  signalling  the  end  of  the  coun- 
try"— this  by  no  less  a  proven  expert  than 
nen   Curtis  LeMay. 

"Old  Iron  Pants,"  as  he  was  lovingly  re- 
fprred  to  hy  his  men.  who  consider  him  the 
neatest  authority  on  war  and  peace  today, 
irnows  the  facts.  ^  ^  , 

Read  "Strike  From  Space"  without  delay. 
Write  your  congressman. 

"COMMFTTEE  OF   '76" 

"They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For    the    fallen    and    the    u-eafc."— Lowell. 
"Stamas  on  Freedom." 

on  the  day  of  the  Inauguration  of  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  in  Sacramento,  I  remained 
m  Loe  Angeles  to  receive  the  President-Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  his  charming 
wife,  at  the  world  famous  Biltmore  Hotel  of 
Baron  Bernard. 

His  name  Is  Kenneth  G.  Smith  of  Phila- 
delphia Pa.,  a  successful  management  con- 
sultant.' He  Is  a  man  whose  high-minded 
American  Ideology  stamps  him  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  many  other  fine  past  Presidents- 
General. 

I  have  been  president  of  the  California 
Society,  SAR  over  the  past  three  years  and 
felt  l'  should  forego  the  gubernatorial  in- 
augural activities  "up  north"  in  order  to  be 
on  hand  here  and  officially  receive  the  head 
man  of  the  SAR. 

PROFITABLE  MEETING 
Others  in  the  local  party  who  met  and 
conferred  with  Smith  the  day  he  was  here 
included:  Col.  H.  Lewis  Mathewson,  San 
Francisco,  Secretary,  Calif.  SAR;  Col.  Glen- 
don  C.  Hall.  Thousand  Oaks,  Registrar;  Hon. 
Charles  Mauzy,  San  Fr.-xncisco,  Vice  President; 
and  Carl  Gray,  President,  San  Francisco 
Chapter.  SAR. 

The  meeting  was  a  profitable  one  for  all 
concerned.  Smith  Is  a  great  admirer  of  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
we  might  have  him  as  chief  speaker  at  the 
annual  SAR  convention  someday. 

Two  years  ago.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Dr.  -Max  RafTerty  was  the  key 
speaker  at  the  national  convention  held  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  He  'orought  the  house 
down  with  his  brilliantly  erudite  but  down- 
to-earth  Americanism. 

Reagan  speaks  In  much  the  same  style  and 
with  the  same  welcome  amount  of  candor. 

Others  who  appealed  considerably  to  Smith 
were  John  Wayne,  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Gen.  Thomas  Power,  Ginger 
Rogers,  Rhonda  Fleming,  Barbara  Brlttain 
as  typical  examples.  The  SAR  admires  their 
kind  of  American  patriotism, 

national    ME£T 

The  SAR  will  hold  its  next  convention  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  probably  in  April.  It  is 
the  oldest  patriotic  society  In  the  nation 
and  has  numbered  six  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  on  its  rolls  in  the  past. 

The  society  stands  for  traditional  Ameri- 
canism, but  never  In  any  unwise,  hateful 
sense.  We  stand  for  something.  Instead  of 
merely  being  against  It. 

For  example.  Smith  wants  to  see  prayer 
back  In  the  schools  one  day.  But  In  en- 
couraging it,  he  cautions  against  attacking 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  negative  way.  Wage 
a  campaign  based  on  a  positive  approach 
Instead. 

One  way  to  do  It  Is  to  Instill  additional 
pride  in  the  public  over  our  national  heri- 
tage. Smith  Is  moving  to  make  the  SAR  a 
prime  Instrument  in  this  kind  of  ideological 
warfare.    What  Is  his  plan? 

As  of  now,  he  Is  setting  up  a  massive  "Com- 
mittee of  '76"  which  Is  designed  to  get  ready 
for  the  200th  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 


He  plans  to  approach  the  Governors  of 
States,  Mavors  of  large  cities  and  other  in- 
fluential sources  to  line  them  up  behind  this 
wholesome  project. 

RESTORE   PRIDE 

The  idea  Is  to  return  and  restore  pride  In 
our  national  heritage  here  In  the  United 
States— something  that  howUng  mobs  of 
youthful  savages  and  barbarians  of  the  "new 
left"  have  sorely  wounded  for  us. 

Smith  is  very  astute  in  his  outlook  on 
international  affairs.  He  was  less  than  happy 
at  the  biased  and  inconsistent  position  the 
United  Nations  has  taken  against  small  na- 
tion Rhodesia.  It  is  extremely  hypocritical. 
And,  most  Important  point.  It  Is  an  "internal 
matter." 

The  President-General  thinks  that  ultl- 
matelv  this  expedient  hypocrisy  will  result 
in  an  extensive  international  "black  market" 
to  aid  Rhodesia.  The  UN  will  lose  "face," 
blow  Itself  up  over  these  sanctions.  Re- 
member the  old  League  of  Nations  and  Ethi- 
opia? 

Membership  In  the  SAR  Is  open  to  those 
who  can  trace  their  lineage  to  an  ancestor 
who  served  the  American  side  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  of  '76. 


come    the    collapse    of    threatening,    abusive 
Mao  and  his  neurotic  Red  Guards. 

A  knowledgeable  and  authoritative  world 
traveler  who  made  an  extensive  trip  to  the 
Par  East  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
spending  5  davs  of  eve-opening  experiences  on 
Taiwan,  was  Dr.  William  Steuart  McBirme  of 
Los  Angeles. 

"What  I  learned  while  there,"  he  told  me, 
"convinces  me  that  conditions  are  ripe  for 
a  return  to  the  mainland  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  this  tune,  I  hope  the  Administra- 
tion assists  him  to  do  so.    Let's  see." 

Another  authority  I  talked  with  recently 
about  the  overall  situation  in  the  Asiatic  sec- 
tor of  our  troubled  globe  was  Hon.  James 
Shen,  Nationalist  Chinese  Ambassador  to 
Australia.  When  I  visited  Taiwan  two  years 
ago,  he  was  then  Minister  of  InformaUon. 

We  saw  the  premiere  of  "Sand  Pebbles"  pro- 
duced by  20th  Century-Fox,  which  tells  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  days  in  China  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Later  some  authentically  pre- 
pared Chinese  food  at  the  famous  Kowloon 
of  two  highly-regarded  Chinese  American 
restaurateurs,  George  Llm  and  Joe  Ho. 

"Your  thinking  concerning  Red  China  has 
been  right  on  target,"  Shen  said. 


Go    FOR    BULL'S    EYE 

(By  George  Todt) 
"Commvinlst  evils  now  plaguing  much  of 
Asia  come  from  the  Chinese  mainland  where 
they  will  eventually  meet  their  fateful  end. 
The  Communist  evils  in  Asia  began  with  the 
rise  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  will 
necessarily  end  with  their  downfall." — 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  New  Year's 
Message,  1966. 

When  will  our  policymakers  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  world  kibitzers  who  try  to 
horn  into  the  act  for  our  benefit,  realize 
that  the  heart  of  our  distressing  problem  In 
Asia  is  Red  China,  not  Vietnam? 

We  are  deploying  much  of  our  military- 
economic  strength  in  a  third-rate  theater 
of  war  which  will  settle  nothing  in  the  end. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  choice  of  a  battlefield. 
Yet  we  must  stand  up  to  the  Communist 
enemy,  defeat  him. 

The  best  way  to  do  it  Is  not  to  cut  from 
the  deadly  octopus  an  Inch  of  his  choking 
tentacles  at  a  time — but  rather  to  plunge  a 
blade  quickly  between  its  eyes. 

Rather  than  fight  a  long-term  "limited 
war"  which  would  cost  us  $24  billion  a  year 
or  more  for  the  next  10  or  20  years,  why  not 
win  it  now? 

This  might  be  done  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  unleashing  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  assisting  his  return  to  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

He  is  our  tried  and  trusted  friend.  We 
need  one  in  Peiping  today. 

In.stead  of  starting  World  War  III,  this 
would  prevent  it. 

Without  Red  Chinese  supplies.  North  Viet- 
nam would  sue  for  peace. 

"The  nerve  of  Mao  Tse-tung  has  cracked 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  Is  dis- 
integrating," Chiang  said  recently.  "Mao  Is 
virtually  prostrate. 

"We  are  determined  to  save  our  people 
from  a  fatal  catastrophe.  The  question  now 
is  how  to  pick  up  the  pieces  after  Mao's  col- 
lapse." 

It  was  the  fateful  and  meaningful  message 
of  Nicolal  Lenin  many  years  ago  that  "The 
road  to  Paris  lies  through  Peking,"  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  leaders  of  his  Communist  party. 
It  Is  my  contention  that  if  we  can  bring 
Peking  back  to  the  side  of  the  West— through 
the  efforts  of  Chiang  Kai-shek— we  will 
negate  simultaneously  Lenin's  doctrine  for 
world  conquest  by  the  Reds.  Here  lies  the 
basic  cornerstone. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  reputed  to  be  on  the 
outs  with  Red  China.  If  this  Is  Indeed  true— 
and  some  qualified  experts  have  their  edu- 
cated doubts— then  the  USSR  should  wel- 


THE      ESCALATING      POLICIES      IN 
SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight, 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
makes  clear  how  repeatedly  the  admin- 
istration has  changed  its  Vietnam  pol- 
icies and  how,  little  by  little,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  led  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  southeast  Asian  morass. 
John  Knight  has  courageously  and  in- 
telligently opposed  the  folly  of  our  mili- 
tary intervention  in  southeast  Asia  from 
the  beginning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mounting  War  Toll 
Chargeable  to  L.B.J."  from  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Editor's  Notebook — Mocnting  Was 
Toll  Chargeable  to  L.B.J. 
The  U.S.  command  in  Saigon  has  an- 
nounced the  highest  casualties  of  any  week 
in  the  Vietnam  war— 232  dead.  1.381  wounded 
and  four  missing. 

We  are  Informed  "officially"  that  1.736  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  during  the  same 
period. 

And  the  debate  on  Vietnam  is,  as  James 
Reston  savs.  "getting  noisier  and  sillier  be- 
cause almost  all  of  the  principals  keep  ar- 
guing  about  mysterious  proposals  and  ulti- 
matums that  have  never  been  put  on  the 
public  record." 

Americans  are  sharply  divided  over  Viet- 
nam For  the  United  States,  it  is  the  first 
war  of  its  kind.  As  The  Economist  of  Lon- 
don savs.  "This  kind  of  war  is  not  explicable 
in  the  traditional  categories  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  ,  ^    ,, 

"It  Is  not,"  continues  The  Economist,  a 
war  to  end  all  wars,  or  a  war  for  the  Pour 
F-eedoms.  It  Is  a  dirty  little  war  that  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  only  power  that  is 
in  a  position  to  try  to  contain  the  expansion 
of  Asian  Communism." 

This  "dirty  little  war"  is  now  assuming  the 
proportions  "of  a  major  conflict.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C  Westmoreland  reminds  us  that  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam  total  417,400  and  will 
continue  to  Increase. 
The  end  of  the  war  and  Its  outcome  defy 

^'^To'^those   of   us   who   have   long   opposed 
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U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam,  there  Is  no 
solace  to  be  found  In  our  past  warnings  that 
"little  wars"  have  a  way  of  erupting  Into  big 
ones. 

The  blood,  the  tears  and  the  sacrifices  of 
our  gallant  men  In  the  field  leave  us  sick 
at  heart.  We  are  saddened  by  this  cruel 
slaughter,  depressed  over  our  Inability  to 
make  the  slightest  contribution  to  our  young 
men  who  are  but  the  Instruments  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  irrational  foreign  policy. 

For  who  can  have  faith  in  leaders  who 
have,  since  1954,  proclaimed  the  following: 

1 — That  our  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
would  merely  be  advisory  and  of  a  tech- 
nical and  training  nature. 

2 — That  no  American  boys  would  ever  be 
sent  to  do,  as  President  Johnson  once  said, 
"what  Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for  them- 
selves." 

3 — That  American  forces  would  be  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1965. 
4 — That  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
Interdicting  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies t«  South  Vietnam.  And.  later,  that 
these  bombings  had  not  perceptibly  slowed 
this  flow. 

5 — That  we  were  awaiting  a  "signal"  from 
K.ir.ol  in  reply  to  our  peace  overtures  but  had 
received  no  response.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
U.S.  Is  constantly  In  touch  with  Hanoi 
through  international  diplomatic  channels. 
So  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  the  government  has  no  well  defined 
policy,  or  it  stands  guilty  of  miscalculation 
or  lying  to  the  people,  or  both. 

In  previous  w.irs  of  modern  times,  the 
American  people  have  stood  united  and  res- 
olute, prepared  for  any  sacrifice  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  make. 

With  Vietnam,  they  know  not  what  to 
think  as  the  debate  between  hawks  and  doves 
leaves  only  a  biter  taste  from  the  dregs  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

In  earlier  years,  when  the  Republicans 
might  have  stood  together  In  opposition  to 
our  growing  involvement,  they  chose  to  re- 
main silent. 

Only  a  handful  of  courageotis  Democrats. 
Fulbright  of  Arkansas.  Hartke  of  Indiana. 
Morse  of  Oregon.  McGovern  of  South  Dakota, 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  Church  of  Idaho.  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  Young  of  Ohio.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania.  Gore  of  Tennessee  and  Mc- 
Carthy of  Minnesota,  have  from  time  to  time 
either  questioned  or  bluntly  challenged  the 
wisdom  of  our  course. 

Republican  leadership,  when  It  could  have 
called  President  Johnson  to  account  for  do- 
ing what  he  said  he  would  not  do.  elected 
to  straddle  the  great  issue  of  Vietnam  while 
engaging  In  petty  hit  and  run  tactics  for 
political  advantage. 

The  Republicans  cannot  play  this  game 
much  longer.  For.  In  1968,  the  GOP  must 
come  forward  with  a  plan  and  a  candidate 
which  give  the  voters  a  re.il  alternative  to 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

As  Walter  Lippmann  has  written,  the  Issue 
may  well  be  whether  It  is  in  this  country's 
Interest  to  "police  the  world,  thus  entangling 
Itself  In  one  Vietnam  after  another — or 
whether  its  Interest  and  duty  are  to  return 
to  the  older  American  conception  of  the 
United  States  as  on  the  whole  a  non-lnter- 
ventlonlst  power,  except  where  its  own  vital 
interest  Is  clear." 

Meanwhile,  many  fine  young  men  will  be 
killed  and  maimed  in  our  uncertain  quest 
as  the  politicians  place  their  careers  above 
courage  and  country. 

The  people  who  recoil  from  this  tragedy  of 
errors  are  helpless.  The  editorialists  and  as- 
sorted pundits,  declaiming  from  day  to  day 
on  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  In 
Vietnam,  are  wasting  their  Ink. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  running  this  war.  not  Rusk, 
not  McNamara.  not  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
Johnson. 

When  the  great  verdict  of  history  Is  handed 
down,  he  alone  can  be  called  to  account. 


MRS.  ESTHER  PETERSON.  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ASSISTANT  FOR  CON- 
SUMER AtTAIRS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement last  week  of  the  naming  of 
a  new  Presidential  assistant  for  consumer 
affairs  end.s  a  short  but  significant  era. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  who  has  sei-ved  in 
this  position  for  3  years,  was  the  first  to 
fill  such  a  post  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. During  these  years.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son carried  the  responsibility  of  two  ma- 
jor governmental  posts.  In  addition  to 
being  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pi-esident 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  she  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  which  iX)Sition  she 
will  again  devote  full  time. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Esther  Peterson  holds  a  special 
place  in  my  heart.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  her  in  this  Chamber  before. 

She  is  one  of  Utah's  most  distinguished 
daughters  and  our  pride  in  her  is  amply 
justified.  Esther  Peterson  was  reared  in 
a  Utah  steeped  in  a  pioneer  heritase  of 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Her  family  was.  and  is.  noted  for 
its  interest  in  public  affairs.  Its  mem- 
bers have  been  tau.ght  to  speak  up.  to 
express  their  ideas,  and  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  community  improvement. 

The  New  York  Times  has  described 
Esther  Peterson  as  "a  woman  of  bound- 
less enthusiasm  and  energy."  Since 
leaving  Utah,  this  energy  and  enthusiasm 
have  been  devoted  to  education  and  to 
tlie  promotion  of  a  better  life  for 
America's  working  men  and  women. 

Followin.g  tlie  election  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Peterson  was 
made  head  of  the  women's  division  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Soon  thereafter. 
Congress  authorized  an  additional  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
which  she  was  immediately  appointed. 
Then,  3  years  ago.  President  Johnson 
gave  her  the  additional  responsibility  of 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 

In  this  post,  she  has  been  a  well-in- 
formed, sympathetic,  and  aggressive 
champion  of  the  consumers  of  America. 
She  has  made  the  Nation  conscious  of  the 
consumer  and  aware  of  facts  hardly  rec- 
ognized before. 

One  of  these  facts  is  the  unusual  con- 
sumer problems  that  face  the  poor.  Too 
often,  the  poor  must  pay  more  for  the 
necessities  of  life — food,  housing,  appli- 
ances, clothing — in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods  they  are  able  to 
obtain.  Because  of  less  education  and 
lower  economic  status,  the  poor  are  gen- 
erally less  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  sharp  practices  such  as  excessive 
finance  charges,  low-quality  materials, 
and  poor  workmanship.  Because  they 
must  pay  cash  more  often,  and  frequent- 
ly have  precarious  credit  ratings,  they 
are  unable  to  take  back  unsatisfactory 
merchandise. 

Esther  Peterson  induced  Americans  to 
take  a  new  look  at  consumer  education 
in  the  schools.  This,  she  believes,  can 
be  developed  Into  a  new  tool  which  will 
enable  our  young  people  to  better  cope 
with  the  economic  problems  of  rearing 
families. 

During  her  activities  as  the  consum- 
er's   champion,    two    major    pieces    of 


consumer  legislation  were  passed  by 
Congress.  One  of  these  concerned  auto- 
mobile safety,  the  other  is  truth  in  pack- 
aging. Neither  of  thestf  Istws  are  wholly 
satisfactoi-y — either  to  the  industries 
which  they  regulate  or  to  many  consumer 
groups,  which  feel  that  they  do  not  offer 
enough  protection.  But  laws  which  do 
not  totally  satisfy  either  side  are  in  the 
American  tradition.  Both  these  bills  are 
important  forward  steps.  Both  are  un- 
doubtedly only  the  beginnings  of  pro- 
grams  which  will  ultimately  mean  safer 
driving  for  Americans  and  packaging 
practices  which  will  benefit  consumers 
and  manufacturers  alike. 

To  many  of  her  critics.  Esther  Peter- 
son is  an  enemy  of  business.  But  by  ad- 
vocating consideration  for  the  consumer 
and  frankness  in  the  marketplace,  she 
has  pointed  out  a  sotind  path  for  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise.  The  basic  protec- 
tion of  consumers  remains  the  right  of 
the  buyer  to  choose  what  he  wishes.  But 
here — as  in  other  facets  of  our  society— 
we  need  basic  regulations  to  protect  both 
consumers  and  manufacturers  from  the 
competition  of  the  un.scrupulous. 

In  addition  to  supporting  new  legisla- 
tion, Mrs.  Peterson  has  induced  many 
Government  agencies  to  make  better  use 
of  existing  authority  to  assist  consumers. 
It  has  been  charged  that  Mrs.  Peter- 
son gave  the  administration  more  than 
it  bargained  for,  and  that  her  efTorts 
were  hampered  by  tepid  support.  This 
view  was  expressed  editorially  by  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  7.  Concern- 
ing Miss  Betty  Furness,  Esther  Peter- 
son's successor,  the  Times  wrote: 

The  real  question  is  how  energetic  a  Job 
anyone  in  the  White  House  wants  her  to  do 
in  speaking  up  for  the  consumer.  Tliere  is 
no  point  to  having  the  consumer  "repre- 
sented personally  in  the  highest  councils  of 
the  Federal  Government"  unless  that  rep- 
resentative can  speak  to  and  for  the  .Ad- 
ministration with  some  measures  of  authen- 
ticity. 

We  salute  Esther  Peterson  for  her  high 
standards  and  for  fighting  the  good  fight 
and  for  accomplishments  of  lasting  bene- 
fit, but  we  must  ask  the  question:  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?"  Mrs.  Peterson  is 
the  last  person  who  would  want  to  see 
the  work  which  she  has  so  valiantly 
begun  come  to  naught,  or  see  the  con- 
sumer she  has  championed  become  the 
forgotten  man — or  woman. 

Despite  her  accomplishments  of  the 
past  3  years,  and  her  success  with  the 
Congress  in  the  consumer  field,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Many  consumer 
programs  are  under  discussion  now  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
One  of  these  is  the  question  of  finance 
charges.  Others  have  to  do  with  flam- 
mable materials  and  other  potentially 
harmful  substances  and  devices.  And 
much  will  remain  to  be  done  in  the  years 
ahead.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  our  society.  Hundreds 
of  new  chemicals  are  synthesized  and 
hundreds  of  new  products  go  on  the 
market  every  year.  Inevitably,  some  of 
these  are  going  to  be  dangerous.  Rea- 
sonable protection  of  the  consumer  will 
continue  to  be  a  legitimate  concern  of 
society,  and  therefore,  of  government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Nation 
is  fortunate  to  have  as  Mrs.  Peterson's 
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successor  a  woman  who  is  vigorous,  in- 
telligent, and  determined.  I  was  priv- 
neged  to  meet  Betty  Furness  and  to  be 
benefited  by  her  talents  during  my  cam- 
naJgn  for  reelection  in  1964.  She  came  to 
Utah  to  conduct  a  telethon.  Scheduled 
near  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  last- 
ing an  hour  and  a  half,  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  her  inteUi- 
gent  questioning  and  thub  to  answer 
many  questions  in  the  minds  of  our  citi- 
zens She  did  an  outstanding  job,  and 
I  was— and  remain— most  grateful. 

Knowing  her,  I  am  sure  Miss  Furness 
will  perform  her  new  tasks  with  dUigence 
and  charm.  Adnaittedly,  she  has  much 
to  learn  as  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  But  so  do  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  this  compara- 
tively new  field  of  interest  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  can  wish  her  no 
greater  success  than  to  carry  on  as  well 
as  Esther  Peterson  has  begun. 


of  peace  merely  •would  ensure  that  our  own 
objective  would  fail. 

If  the  President's  critics  do  not  accept  his 
objective— the  identical  objective  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Eisenliower — let  them 
say  so  when  they  talk  about  lost  opportu- 
nities. Let  them  state  their  own  objective 
and  tell  how  negotiation  or  peace,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  will  attain  it.  If  the 
objective  of  their  negotiation  is  surrender 
and  of  their  peace  scuttle-and-ruu,  then  let 
it  be  said  clearly.  This  Is  the  fruit  of  the 
negotiation  and  the  peace  offered  by  the 
other  side. 

If  someday  the  Communist  side  becomes 
willing  to  concede  the  American  objective 
and  stop  its  expansion  efforts  then  negotia- 
tion, or  simply  peace,  will  come  easily.  Hanoi 
has  only  to  pick  up  the  phone.  President 
Johnson  is  ready  w^lth  a  compassionate  reply 
on  the  other  end. 


•VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  in  an  edi- 
torial Friday,  put  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  often  repeated  charges  that  the 
United  States  has  been  responsible  for 
opportunities  to  peaceably  negotiate  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam  being  lost. 

If  an  end  to  the  fighting  were  our  only 
objective,  we  could  have  it  by  merely 
puUlng  out,  this  editorial  states.  But 
our  objective,  our  reason  for  being  in 
Vietnam,  is  to  thwart  Communist  ambi- 
tions to  expand  at  the  expense  of  free 
southeast  Asian  countries.  We  cannot 
negotiate  away  freedom  in  "Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star's  editorial  of  March 
10  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Lost    OPPORTONrriES 
This  talk   about  "lost   opportunities"   for 
negotiation  or  for  peace  in  Vietnam  is  non- 
sense, and   the   politicians   and    columnists 
who  talk  that  way  should  know  it. 

Surely  they  do  know  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  get  negotia- 
tions or  peace  on  any  day,  but  that  negotia- 
tions and  peace  are  not,  in  themselves,  our 
national  objective  in  this  war. 

The  President's  objective,  clearly  sup- 
ported by  most  Americans,  is  to  hold  the 
line  against  further  Conmiunlst  expansion 
Into  Southeast  Asia.  Negotiation  Is  only  one 
possible  means  to  the  objective;  peace  Is  the 
probable  result  of  attaining  the  objective. 
The  President's  critics  seem,  deliberately,  to 
confuse  means  and  objectives  and  results. 
They  pretend  that  if  only  we  can  sit  at  a 
table  with  the  enemy  or  if  only  we  stop 
shooting  or  bombing,  our  war  objective  will 
have  been  attained.  They  forget  so  easily 
that  there  Is  no  negotiation  and  no  peace 
simply  because  the  other  side  insists  on  at- 
taining Its  objective — a  Communist  South 
Vietnam — by  violence. 

It  is  true  that  both  negotiation  and  peace 
are  easily  attainable  for  the  United  States, 
even  if  not  for  the  Vietnamese  people.  All 
we  have  to  do  Is  accept  the  Viet  Cong  pro- 
gram, and  the  other  side  will  "negotiate"  in 
a  minute.  And  If  we  just  want  peace  for  the 
United  States,  we  can  move  the  American 
soldiers  out  of  South  Vietnam  far  faster  than 
we  moved  them  In. 

But  imless  the  other  side  abandons  Its  ob- 
jective, this  kind  of  negotiation  and  this  kind 


CITIZENS  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Stephen 
G.  Worth,  a  much  beloved  court  reporter 
in  North  Carolina,  sometimes  engages  in 
poetic  observations  concerning  the  prob- 
lems which  perplex  us.  He  has  recently 
made  some  comments  concerning  crime, 
the  results  of  the  Miranda  case,  and 
similar  decisions.  His  poetic  comments 
are  entitled  "Citizens  Against  Criminals." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
comments  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poetic 
comments  of  Mr.  Worth  were  ordered 
printed,  as  follows: 

Citizens  Against  Criminals 
Enough   has   been   done   for   those   who  rob. 
Rape  and  murder,  with  never  a  sob; 
Crime  has  risen  forty-six  per  cent. 
While  births  have  increased  Just  eight  per 

cent! 
Now   It  is   time   that  something  should  be 

done. 
For  those  wishing  to  live  and  have  fun; 
Since  the  higher  courU  in  this  great  land 
Have  safe-guarded  crime,  to  beat  the  band! 
The  more  cotirts  coddle  criminal  folk, 
The  more  enforcement  becomes  a  Joke; 
There  is  more  Incentive  to  go  wrong. 
As  the  courts  sing  the  "Civil  Rights"  song! 
"Don't  tell  me  anything,  now.  Old  Top, 
"I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  a  cop; 
"You  can  get  a  Lawyer,  that's  no  Joke. 
•No  matter  how  wealthy  are  your  folk." 
"Don't  open  your  mouth  or  tell  a  thing, 
"If  you  want  friends.  I'll  give  them  a  ring; 
"If  you  have  a  gun.  I  can't  search  you, 
"Or  threaten  you.  nor  make  you  feel  blue." 
"I  cannot  offer  you  a  small  hint. 
"To  cause  you  to  confess  or  relent, 
"If  so,  the  jury  will  leave,  vol  dalr, 
"Till  their  patience  and  seats  will  be  bare." 
Courts  have  safeguarded  accused  around. 
While    all    crimes   have    Jumped    leaps    and 

bounds; 
We  must  restore  that  sound  principle — 
True  confessions  be  admissible! 
After  all.  who  should  be  protected. 
Should   good   citizens  be  neglected? 
Wake  up.  citizens,  and  stand  your  ground. 
If  not,  all  you  have  may  be  unsound!! 

Stephen   G.  Worth. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  of  the  American  consumer  is  be- 
ing heard  this  year  both  In  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch. 

Consumers  are  not,  and  never  will  be, 
represeiited  by  large,  well-financed  or- 
ganizations. It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  cannot  be.   We  are  a  fast-mov- 


ing, commercial  society  in  which  individ- 
uals touch  the  marketplace  dozens  of 
times  in  a  week,  perhaps  in  a  day.  But 
the  marketplace  in  which  they  deal 
varies  constantly;  there  is  not  a  single 
market  for  mutual  fund  shares,  for 
toasters  and  washing  machines,  for  real 
estate.  Thus,  because  the  consumer's  in- 
terest is  divided  and  subdivided,  he  gen- 
erally speaks  with  no  coherent  voice  un- 
til some  crisis  or  scandal,  or  until  a  se- 
ries of  deaths  or  major  financial  losses, 
raises  such  a  hue  and  crj-  that  his  Gov- 
ernment at  last  responds.  This.  I  sub- 
mit, is  a  haphazard  and  wasteful  way  to 
proceed. 

On  January  16.  I  told  the  Senate  that 
the  consumer  subcommittee  would  press 
forward  vigorously  in  1967  to  make  con- 
sumer demands  effective  in  the  market- 
place— to  assure  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  safety  in  the  products  he  buj-s 
for  use  in  his  home;  to  assure  that  he 
can  make  an  informed  choice,  based  on 
sound,  factual  information,  candidly  con- 
veyed; and  to  assure  that  the  terms  of 
routine  commercial  transactions,  such  as 
guarantees,  ai'e  clearly  understood. 

On  February  16,  one  month  later. 
President  Johnson  sent  us  his  message 
on  American  consumer  protection.  It 
was  a  good  message.  At  many  points, 
the  President's  recommendations  give 
strong  support  to  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  and  to  the  work  that  our  sub- 
committee will  be  doing  this  year.  We 
have  already  begun  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Hazardous  Household 
Products. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  do,  or  fail  to 
do.  will  not  go  unnoticed.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  consumer  protection 
have  received  the  attention  they  deserve 
in  editorials  from  some  of  the  country's 
finest  newspapers.  They  do  not  in  every 
instance  approve  each  comma  and  period 
in  the  President's  message,  but  they  do 
in  every  instance  recognize  the  construc- 
tive approach  President  Johnson  has 
taken. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  con- 
sistently seeking  to  advance  the  Interests 
of  the  American  consumer:  we  in  Con- 
gress must  now  do  our  part,  and  in  the 
consumer  subcommittee,  we  shall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
editorials,  relating  to  the  matter  of  con- 
sumer protection,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Harrisburg  Patriot.  Feb.  16,  1967] 
Consumer     Laws — Amehicans     Need     More 
Protection 
A   citizen   of   the   richest,   most    powerful 
and  in  many  respects  most  progressive  nation 
in  the  world.  AD.  1967.  can  purchase  a  baby 
blanket  confident  that  it  meete  elementary 
safety  standards. 
Wrong. 

He  can  buy  a  roast  at  the  market  without 
fear  it  may  have  been  processed  under  sub- 
standard conditions. 
Wrong. 

He  can  arrange  a  loan  or  a  time  purchase 
and  get  a  clear?  doUars-and-cents  answer  to 
any  question  he  may  have  about  the  inter- 
est he  will  be  required  to  pay. 
Wrong. 
He  can  go  to  sleep  at  night  confident  that 
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a  natxiraJ  gas  line  under  his  house  meets 
maximum  safety  requirements  for  the 
tremendous  pressures  which  it  bandies. 

Wrong. 

Amazingly,  the  list  goes  on  and  on,  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  noted  In  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  consumer  protection.  Most 
of  the  Items  seem  so  simple  and  obvious  that 
the  wonder  is  that  laws  covering  them  aren't 
already  In  effect. 

But  Just  as  amazingly,  many  of  these  Items 
generate  powerful  opposition,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's latest  plea  for  cpjrylng  on  "Impor- 
tant unfinished  and  new  business"  In  this 
field  Is  bound  to  be  fought  on  several  fronts. 

Members  of  the  90th  Congress  will  assure 
themselves  an  honored  place  In  history  If 
they  resist  these  pressvires  and  heed  the 
Presidents  message.  Their  constituents  have 
a  right  to  know  that  clinical  diagnoses  of 
their  health  are  conducted  under  exacting 
standards;  they  have  a  right  to  know  how 
their  contributions  to  pension  and  retire- 
ment funds  are  being  Invested;  they  should 
not  have  to  worry  whether  certain  types  of 
advertising  are  fraudulent,  whether  hand 
tools  used  around  the  house  are  correctly 
designed  and  manufactured. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out.  It  wae 
almost  100  yeiu-s  ago  that  the  42nd  Congress 
enacted  the  first  consumer  protection  law. 
to  prohibit  fraudulent  use  of  the  malls. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  since  then, 
but.  as  the  President's  list  shows,  much  also 
remains  to  be  done. 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)   Times, 

Feb.  18,  1967) 

Protect  the  Consumer 

It's  the  same  old  story. 

But  the  fact  that  the  neglects  of  state 
government  must  become  federal  responsi- 
bilities has  never  been  more  dramatically 
shown  than  In  President  Johnson's  message 
to  Congress  on  consumer  protection. 

Three  of  the  President's  requests  covered 
problems  familiar  In  almost  every  state: 

One  would  protect  the  public  from  "slip- 
pery language  and  omission  of  Important 
facte"  that  amount  to  fraud  in  the  Inter- 
state sale  of  land. 

Another  would  establish  safeguards  to 
prevent  explosions  in  the  nearly  800,000 
miles  of  natural  gas  pipelines  that  crisscross 
the  nation. 

A  major  request  again  seeks  enactment  of 
a  federal  truth-ln-lendlng  law  to  protect 
legitimate  lenders  and  borrowers  from  mis- 
represented credit  costs. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  federal  action  Is 
needed  because  of  state  inaction. 

The  case  histories  go  like  this: 

l,and  sales:  As  a  growing  resort  state,  Flor- 
ida Is  a  center  of  Installment  land  sales. 
The  unregulated,  fraudulent  marketing  of 
land  that  later  turned  out  to  be  under  water 
Is  a  problem  that  dates  back  to  the  1920'8, 
yet  the  state  made  not  the  slightest  effort 
to  protect  buyers  until  1963.  And  when  the 
Installment  Land  Sales  Board  was  created. 
Its  control  by  law  was  turned  over  to  the 
very  businesses  It  was  supposed  to  regulate. 
Its  failure  Is  the  reason  federal  action  Is 
necessary. 

Because  Interstate  regulations  would  pro- 
tect citizens  of  Florida,  reform  of  the  board 
membership  still  should  be  an  objective  of 
the  '67  Legislature. 

Pipelines:  As  pipeline  age  and  populations 
grow,  the  danger  Increases  of  explosions  like 
the  one  that  killed  17  persons  In  Natchi- 
toches, La.,  in  1965. 

Yet  22  states  have  no  safety  regulations 
whatsoever.  Many  of  the  remaining  states' 
safety  codes  are  weak.  If  all  states  guarded 
their  citizens  well  against  this  hazard, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  federal  regula- 
tions.    They  don't.    There  Is. 

Truth  In  lending:  Installment  purchasing 
is  a   way  of  modern  American  life.     It  has 


helped  raise  living  standards  to  the  heights. 
But  there  are  serious  abuses — mainly  mis- 
representation of  the  cost  of  credit. 

To  our  knowledge,  only  one  state,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  passed  laws  requiring  lenders 
to  tell  borrowers  the  true  interest  rates  on 
Installment  loans.  Again,  the  states  haven't 
so  the  federal  government  must. 

The  consuming  public  cannot  wait  for  do- 
nothing  state  Legislatures.  The  vacuum 
must  be  filled  and  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage on  consumer  needs  has  proposed  to 
Congress  proper  ways  to  fill  It.  But  the  true 
test  is  whether  Mr.  Johnson  Is  as  aggressive 
In  pushing  for  this  legislation  as  he  has  been 
thorough  In  describing  the  need. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  18,  1967] 
Consumer  Protection 

Those  who  doubt  that  consumers  consti- 
tute the  most  varied  of  special  Interest 
groups  need  only  to  glance  at  the  President's 
latest  message  to  Congress.  In  it  he  recom- 
mended legislation  to  protect  the  public 
against  hidden  Interest  charges,  phony  land 
sales.  Improper  administration  of  private 
pension  plans,  unwholesome  meat,  natural 
gas  pipeline  failures,  flammable  fabrics,  haz- 
ardous medical  devices,  substandard  clinical 
Inboratories.  defective  household  products 
and  large-scale  power  blackouts,  such  as  the 
one  which  hit  the  Northeast  in  1965. 

The  most  familiar  item  In  the  package  is 
the  proposed  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  which 
would  require  lending  agencies  to  state  in- 
terest charges  In  terms  a  layman  can  under- 
stand. Former  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois 
unsuccessfully  sponsored  a  similar  measure 
In  the  last  Congress.  Its  chances  for  passage 
this  time  are  not  markedly  Improved,  nor  Is 
any  Item  on  the  list  expected  to  win  easy 
approval. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  of  course  that  the 
package  lacks  merit.  From  the  standpoint 
of  politics,  it  Isn't  so  much  what  the  law- 
makers do  as  what  the  President  asks  them 
to  do.  And  In  this  case  he  h.is  asked  them 
to  do  plenty. 


[Prom    the    Evening   Bulletin,    Philadelphia. 
Pa..  Saturday.  Feb.  18.  1967] 
Helping  the  BtrrER  Be  Wart 

Protecting  the  consumer  is  an  old  and 
allurlnt;  political  gambit.  President  John- 
son's special  message  to  Congress  In  this 
field  cannot,  however,  be  dismissed  as  merely 
another  vote-getting  assurance  that  Big 
Brother  will  guarantee  a  fair  deal  to  one  and 
all. 

It  is  more  than  that  because  of  at  least 
two  fields  Into  which  Mr.  Johnson  would 
thrust  the  strong  arm  of  federal  law.  These 
are  consumer  credit,  and  such  investments 
as  Interstate  land  sales,  pension  funds,  and 
mutual  funds. 

These  are  all  very  big  business,  and  in 
most  cases  scrupulously  honest  businesses. 
But  there  are  always  sharpers.  Concealed 
charges  in  credit  buying  can  double  the  pur- 
chase price.  Shiny  color  photographs  of  a 
retirement  land  site  can  make  a  desert  bloom 
In  the  buyer's  imagination — and  only  there. 
Pensions  can  be  fed  back  to  a  crooked  man- 
agement, and  mutual  funds  can  quite  legally 
be  rigged  against  the  small  Investor. 

It  l8  at  the  thieving  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  honesty  that  the  Johnson  mes- 
sage Is  aimed.  He  proposes  full  disclosure 
of  credit  charges  and  Interstate  land  sales, 
and  SEC  regulation  of  funds. 

The  message  does  not  stop  with  these. 
Mr.  Johnson  also  would  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment more  deeply  Into  protecting  the 
consumer  on  medical  devices,  meat,  fiam- 
mable  fabrics;  and  he  would  add  controls  on 
electric  power  and  gas  pipelines.  These  lat- 
ter proposals  have  appeal;  but  some  of  them 
are  contestable  on  two  grounds:  they  would 
greatly  increase  the  already  gigantic  federal 
bureaucracy,  and   they   would   undertake  to 


do  what  cannot  really  be  done — protect  the 
consumer  from  his  own  folly. 

On  the  major  matters  of  credit  and  in. 
vestment,  the  approach  is  correct  and  po- 
tentially  helpful — full  disclosure.  That's 
fair  assistance  to  any  buyer  who  has  the 
sense  to  beware. 


[From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,  Feb.  ig 

1967] 

For  the  Protection  op  Consttmers 

All  of  us  are,  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
sumers. The  housewife  shopping  in  the 
snpermarket,  the  man  looking  over  the  latest 
models  In  autos  or  TV  sets,  the  family  mak- 
Ing  purchases  in  a  department  store — these 
are  among  countless  examples  of  consumers 
in  action.  In  the  broadest  sense,  consumers 
are  the  publlc-at-large. 

It  is,  in  effect,  the  general  public  that 
President  Johnson  was  talking  about  In  his 
special  message  to  Congress  on  protection  for 
consumers.  Many  of  his  proposals — concern- 
ing regulations  for  natural  gas  pipelines  and 
electrical  power  distribution,  for  example — 
are  In  the  category  of  public  safety  meas. 
ures.  Other  recommendations — proposing 
Federal  standards  for  medical  devices  ana 
X-ray  equipment — are  safeguards  of  public 
health 

For  consumers  who  borrow  money— or 
make  purchases  on  credit — the  President  re- 
quests a  law  requiring  that  interest  charges 
be  clearly  specified.  Reputable  business  es- 
tablishments and  financial  institutions 
make  a  practice  of  providing  this  informa- 
tion to  customers  but  there  should  be  effec- 
tive legal  protection  against  the  shady,  fly- 
by-nlght  organizations  seeking  to  saddle  the 
unwary  consumer  ■with  excessive  Interest 
rates  and  hidden  fees. 

In  the  past,  credit  control  bills  have  been 
rejected  by  Congress — as  they  should  have 
been — because  of  ambiguous  wording  and 
obscure  Intent.  Credit  legislation  should  be 
designed  to  protect  consumers,  not  penalize 
them. 

Numerous  other  proposals  of  the  President 
are  deserving  of  action  by  Congress — Includ- 
ing measures  to  curb  swindlers  In  real  es- 
tate offerings,  to  prevent  sale  of  dangerously 
flammable  clothing  and  household  articles, 
to  modernize  and  improve  meat  Inspection 
rules,  and  to  guard  against  excessive  charges 
In  the  sale  of  mutual  funds. 

No  law  can  protect  consumers  from  their 
own  foolishness  or  poor  Judgment,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  be  accurately  informed  on 
matters  of  cost  and  quality   and  safety. 

]FYom  Newsday.  Long  Island,  N.Y., 

Feb.  18,  1967] 

To  Protect  the  Consumb3i 

The  President  has  sent  Congress  a  special 
message  titled,  "To  Protect  the  American 
Consumer."  It  ranges  broadly  over  areas 
within  which  government  regulation  Is 
needed  to  guard  against  "the  high  cost  of 
deceit,  misinformation  and  confusion." 
Truth  is  one  keynote — truth  in  lending, 
truth  in  land  sales  to  end  the  type  of  swin- 
dling first  exposed  by  Newsday  in  a  1963 
series,  "Misery  Acres."  Protection  is  a  second 
keynote — protection  of  employe  pension 
funds,  meat  supplies  and  electric  and  natural 
gas  lines,  among  other  items.  Safety  is  a 
third,  through  proposals  to  prevent  hazards 
In  the  home  and  to  Insure  that  such  Items 
as  fabrics  cannot  suddenly  burn. 

The  proposed  Truth-ln-Lending  Act  Is  a 
modified  and  more  workable  form  of  the 
legislation  so  oft«n  introduced  by  former  Sen. 
Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-III.),  but  always  shelved 
by  Congress.  This  wlU  assure  that  "when  the 
consumer  shops  for  credit,"  to  quote  the 
President,  "he  will  be  presented  with  a  price 
tag  that  will  tell  him  the  percentage  rate  per 
year  that  is  being  charged  on  his  borrowing.'' 

The  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure 
Act  is  Intended  to  end  millions  of  dollars  In 
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frauds  perpetrated  on  elderly  citizens  bilked 
7  their  savings  through  the  purchase  of 
-nrthless  desert  or  swampland.  Developers 
Imne  unimproved  subdivided  lots  would  be 
Quired  "to  disclose  to  potential  buyers 
Mlv  simply  and  clearly  all  the  material 
luitB  needed  for  Informed  choice." 

These  proposals,  along  with  all  the  others 
,n  the  message,  are  long  overdue.  Pension 
ind  welfare  fund  audit  regulations  are  re- 
milred  because  a  few  persons  may  have  han- 
iud  such  funds  dishonestly,  to  the  Jeopardy 
of  employes.  Better  control  over  mutual 
^ds  to  insure  that  buyers  are  not  over- 
charged were  urged  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Minimum  standards  for  clinical  labora- 
tories and  medical  equipment;  Improvement 
of  standards  for  meat;  greater  safety  on  gas 
oiDellnes— there  have  been  recent,  sometimes 
fatal  pipeline  failures;  and  better  coordina- 
tion 'to  prevent  electrical  blackouts,  such  as 
the  one  that  paralyzed  the  East,  are  all 
needed  to  assure  that  otir  complex  society 
continues  to  function. 

8ome  may  feel  this  Is  simply  another  in- 
cursion by  the  federal  government  Into  mat- 
ters that  should  not  concern  It,  but  they  are 
wrong  State  and  local  governments  cannot 
provide  adequate  uniform  codes.  The  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  the  only  sound  approach. 
His  proposals  should  be  made  law. 

THE  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  each  time 
the  Nation  offers  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
one  of  its  loyal  sons— as  the  President 
did  on  March  9  to  Sp6c.  Lawrence  Joel, 
a  medical  corpsman  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.— it  offers  a  symbol  of  Its 
finest  values  In  recognizing  personal 
bravery,  heroism,  and  patriotism. 

Sp6c.  Lawrence  Joel  risked  his 
life  many  times  in  performing  his  duty 
as  a  medical  corpsman  under  unceasing 
enemy  fire  in  Vietnam.  He  thought  not 
of  himself  but  of  his  comrades,  and  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  this  brave 
North  Carolinian  was  recognized  by  re- 
ceiving   his    Nation's    highest    miUtary 

honor. 

The  words  of  President  Johnson  in 
awarding  the  Nation's  highest  medal  to 
Specialist  Joel  are  eloquent  and  moving. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  them 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's  statement    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  Presentation 
OF  THE  Medal  of   Honor  to   Sp6c.   Law- 
rence   Joel.     U.S.     Army,     the     Soxtth 
Lawn 

Specialist  Joel,  Members  of  your  family, 
Mr.  Vice  President,  Secretary  Resor.  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  press: 

We  have  come  here  today  to  honor  the 
courage  of  a  very  brave  soldier.  His  was  a 
very  special  kind  of  courage — the  unarmed 
heroism  of  compassion  and  service  to  others. 
The  conduct  of  Specialist  Six  Lawrence  Joel 
reflects,  I  believe,  the  role  America  Itself 
must  play  on  every  battlefield  of  freedom. 

In  the  face  of  death.  In  the  fury  of  ambush, 
he  risked  his  Ufe  that  other  men  might  live. 
Wounded  twice.  SpeclaUst  Joel  crawled  for 
more  than  12  hours,  through  imceaslng 
enemy  fire  to  bring  others  of  his  fellow  men 
to  safety. 

In  those  dark,  dangerotis  hills,  with  the 
enemy  30  feet  away,  he  sustained  the  faith 
that  our  fighting  men  place  In  the  medic — 
their  constant  comrade,  always  ready  to  back 
their  courage  and  bind  their  wounds. 

Today,  In  this  quiet  American  garden,  we 
acknowledge   ovir   great   debt   to   Specialist 


Joel  for  his  great  dedication  In  that  savage 
action. 

It  Is  a  terrible  truth  that  suffering  Is  so 
often  the  price  of  freedom.  But  freedom  Is 
indivisible :  to  protect  it  In  distant  Asia  is  to 
maintain  it  here  in  America. 

The  willingness  of  Specialist  Joel  to  die 
for  freedom  In  the  remote  Vietnam  province 
of  Blen  Hoa  Indicates,  as  nothing  else  could, 
the  willingness  of  his  country  to  sacrifice,  to 
stand,  and  to  persist  In  freedom's  cause. 

As  we  salute  the  valor  of  this  soldier,  we 
salute  the  best  In  the  American  tradiUon. 

Just  as  he  sustained  those  who  fought  for 
freedom  In  War  Zone  D,  so  shall  we. 

Just  as  he  bound  up  their  wounds,  so  shall 
we. 

Just  as  he  cared  for  his  fellowmen,  so  does 
all  America  care  for  those  with  whom  we 
share  this  planet. 

America,  too,  stands  behind  the  fighter 
who  is  struggling  to  prevent  subjugation; 
America  Is  wllUng  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
that  all  men  may  know  the  Joy  of  peace  and 
security;  America,  too,  is  dedicated  to  the 
highest  of  all  principles — that  of  serving 
mankind  In  Its  endless  struggle  toward  a 
better,  fuller  life  of  dignity,  devoid  of 
tvranny. 
'  SpeclaUst  Joel,  with  this  medal  comes 
your  nation's  endtirlng  gratitude.  We  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done.  You  stand  as 
a  svmbol— reminding  all  of  us  of  our  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  as  citizens  and  our 
continuing  obligations  as  a  nation.  If  we 
are  worthy  of  your  sacrifice  and  the  sacrifice 
of  those  of  your  comrades,  then  we  shall 
never  forget  them. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
REPIJBLIC  OF  KOREA 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  of  unusual 
interest  an  address  given  Monday  this 
weelc  by  His  Excellency  Choong  Hoon 
Park,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try' of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  ad- 
dress, presented  to  a  large  group  of  busi- 
ness and  financial  leaders  in  New  York, 
documents  the  strong  support  now  being 
given  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  relation  to 
Vietnam  by  one  of  our  stanchest  part- 
ners in  the  Far  East.  It  is  also  unusual 
documentation  of  the  economic  progress 
recently  made  by  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  address  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ADDRESS    BY    HIS    EXCELLENCY    CHOONG    HOON 

Park,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Republic  of  Korea,  at  Luncheon  of  the 
Far  East-America  Cottncil  op  Commerce 
AN-D  Industry 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  be  here  in  this 
great  City  of  New  York  and  my  honor  to  meet 
leaders  of  the  business  community  and  good 
friends  of  Korea.  At  the  outset  I  would  like 
to  exoress  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  this  Council  who  have 
arranged  this  opportunity  for  me  to  discuss 
with  you  matters  of  Importance  to  your 
country  and  mine. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  a  multi-faceted 
one  ".  .  .  one  from  which.  I  think,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  can  take  heart. 
Ours  is  a  happy  message.  It  is  retrospective 
as  well  as  prospective. 

In  Its  retrospective  aspects  It  must  give 
comfort  and  heart  to  those  Americans  who 
today  are  torn  by  sincere  and  troubling 
doubts  as  to  the  values  of  a  continuing  war 
against  communism  In  far-away  Asia,  where 
American  youth  again  suffer  and  die  for  a 
cause  whose  value  some  question. 


To  these  troubled  good  people.  I  would  say 
"Look  at  Korea  today."  For  Korea  Is  yester- 
day's Vietnam.  The  sacrifices  which  you 
made  with  us  in  cur  war  of  liberation  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  progressive 
nation  of  free  people  who  today  are  proud  cf 
their  role  as  your  principal  ally  In  your  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  assist  free  peoples  in 
their  desire  to  remain  free. 

Today,  46,000  of  the  fiower  of  our  youth — 
our  sons — well-trained  soldiers,  are  fighting 
at  the  side  of  your  sons  in  Vietnam.  And 
I  should  point  out  that  on  a  population 
basis  our  commitment  of  men  tp  the  effort 
m  Vietnam  percentage-wise  is  about  equal 
to  yours.  Additionally,  we  have  sent  10.000 
engineers  to  Vietnam  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  our  battle-shrewd  soldiers  and 
technicians  are  telling  and  persuading  the 
Vietnamese  of  the  communist  excesses  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict.  They  are  warning 
them  from  bitter  personal  experience  not  to 
be  deceived  by  communist  propaganda.  Our 
soldiers  and  technicians  thus  are  also  serv- 
ing as  diplomats.  They  are  explaining  to 
South  Vietnam  officials  and  p>eople  that  the 
United  States  will  not  impose  colonial  rule 
on  Vietnam  because  the  United  States  has 
never  colonized  Korea,  although  U.S.  troops 
have  been  stationed  in  our  country  for  over 
20  years. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  American 
democracy  and  with  anti-communism,  which 
is  now  virtually  a  religion  with  the  Korean 
people,  our  Korean  soldiers  and  technicians 
are  thus  playing  an  lmf)ortant  role  In  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

We  could  not  be  more  proud  of  cur  emer- 
gence— In  a  few  short  years — as  a  nation 
able  to  assist  others  as  we  have  been  assisted, 
while  at  the  same  time  moving  from  a  coun- 
try which  shortly  no  longer  will  ask  aid,  but 
which  today  seeks  a  dynamic  trading  part- 
nership with  our  former  benefactors.  I,  of 
course,  refer  to  you,  our  cherished  American 
friends. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  remiss  to  recall  that 
Korea  was  once  cited  as  an  example  of  th» 
failure  of  your  country's  Par  East  policy.  I 
am  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  parallels  ho- 
tween  the  problems  and  tribulations  con- 
fronting your  country  in  Korea  in  the  Fifties 
and  those  which  you — and  we — face  today  in 
Vietnam  are  startllngly  similar. 

From  liberation  a  short  few  years  ago, 
Korea  has  emerged — perhaps  too  qtiletly — as 
a  new  nation  on  the  move;  a  politically  stable 
republic  whose  economic  growth  and  poten- 
tial make  It  today  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  internationaliy-mlnded  businessman. 

Korea  today  Is  a  shining  example  of  the 
success  of  your  country's  foreign  policy. 

Who.  as  recently  as  five  years  ago,  would 
have  dared  dream  that  In  this  short  period 
Korea  would  have  emerged  from  the  misery 
and  devastation  of  war  to  take  Its  place  to- 
day as  a  rapidly  industrializing  nation,  offer- 
ing investment  opportunities  as  good  as  any 
m  the  world — and  ready  to  challenge  its 
Asian  neighbors  In  the  world  market  place. 
As  we  mount  this  challenge,  in  your  classic 
American  phrase  with  "vim,  vigor  and  vital- 
ity" which  would  surprise  many  of  you.  we 
invite  your  attention  as  businessmen  to  the 
new  opportunities  which  we  offer  you  for 
sound,  safe  Investment;  to  the  products  of 
our  factories  which  today  compare  to  any 
In  the  world;  yes,  and  to  tell  you  that  the 
time  has  come  to  look  at  us,  if  you  are  not 
doing  so  already,  as  an  Interesting  market 
for  your  goods. 

That.  In  fact.  Is  the  purpose  of  our  mis- 
sion to  vour  country  and  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Ball  Mission  of  27  U.S.  business- 
men and  financial  leaders  being  sent  to 
Korea  by  President  Johnson  five  days  from 
now. 

I  was  happy  to  note  upon  arriving  In  your 
country  the  current  Issue  of  Time  Magazine 
with  its  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
dramatic  change  taking  place  In  our  country 
under  the  courageous  and  enlightened  leader- 
ship of  President  Chung  Hee  Park. 
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"South  Korea."  the  magazine  notes,  "Is 
constructing  a  politicul  and  economic  base 
that  Is  the  envy  of  Its  Asian  friends." 

The  article  points  out  that  'the  change 
in  this  long  time  dependent  coimtry  Is  not 
Just  physical  but  also  psychological." 

And  Time  pointed  out.  moreover,  that 
through  the  Asian  Pacific  CoimcU  we  are 
discharging  a  leading  role  In  promoting  re- 
gional co-operation.  Time.  In  short,  in  Ita 
current  Issue  reports  what  I  want  to  tell 
you  today.  That  Is,  to  use  Time's  words. 
Korea  today  "Is  pulsing  with  activity." 

Our  mission  la  to  alert  the  American  busi- 
ness and  financial  community  to  feel  that 
pulse  and  realize  Its  message  ol  Industrial  op- 
portunity. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  dramatic  trans- 
formation taking  place  in  our  country.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that,  though  our  re- 
corded history  goes  back  to  2333  B.C.,  as  a 
new  nation  we  go  back  but  18  years.  And 
our  real  history  within  the  context  of  our 
discussion  today  covers  a  short  span  of  only 
five  years.  I  say  this  because  a  country  with 
a  long  history  and  a  proud  tradition  was  ob- 
structed first  by  the  imposition  of  Japanese 
colonial  rule,  starting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  and  later  by  com- 
munist aggression. 

As  a  result,  Korea  was  reduced  to  a  sup- 
plier of  raw  materials  to  Japan  and  to  a  con- 
sumer market  for  her.  The  end  of  World 
War  II  restored  poIlUcal  independence  to 
Korea  but  left  hall  of  the  nation,  with  Its 
rich  mineral  and  industrial  resourcee,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Following  the  Korean 
War  and  the  armistice  of  1953.  a  vigorous 
reconstruction  program  was  launched  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  allies. 

But  persistent  political  Instability  and  gov- 
ernmental Incompetence  at  that  time  acted 
as  a  strong  curb  on  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  national  economy  with  the  re- 
sult that  reliance  on  foreign  economic  aid 
continued  at  a  high  level. 

The  present  government  elected  In  1961 
set  the  eventual  economic  Independence  of 
the  country  as  Its  primary  goal  and  set  Into 
motion  energetic  programs  of  Industrializa- 
tion and  export  promotion  designed  to  ob- 
tain our  primary  goal  of  economic  Independ- 
ence by  1971.  I  can  report  today  that  we  are 
on  the  way  to  achieving  that  goal. 

Our  first  Five  Year  Plan  for  economic  de- 
velopment, which  began  In  1962,  has  been 
successfully  completed.  It  paved  the  way  for 
rapid  and  continuous  economic  growth  In  the 
future.  The  second  Five  Year  Plan,  which 
started  t-hls  year,  and  which  places  primary 
emphasis  on  industrlallzatton  and  export  ex- 
pansion. Is  well  launched.  With  It  we  have 
eliminated  trade  restrictions,  particularly  for 
American  investments.  Our  currency  is 
hard,  our  prices  are  stable,  and  our  foreign 
exchange  account  Is  adequate  to  Insure  con- 
vertibility. 

I  trust  that  It  was  not  merely  that  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  armed  force  of  600.000 
armed  men  as  a  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism and  to  help  maintain  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world,  that  your  distinguished 
Ambassador  In  Seoul  said  recently  that  In 
this  missile  age  Investment  In  Korea  Is  as 
safe  as  Investment  in  New  York. 

I  am  reluctant  to  burden  you  with  figures, 
because  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  following 
figures  by  ear.  But  I  think  that  a  few  of 
our  more  important  economic  statistics  will 
be  both  enlightening  and  convincing.  In 
1960  our  exports  totaled  $32,000,000.  In 
1962.  they  totaled  $54,813,000;  In  1966  they 
had  Jumped  ahead  to  $255,751,000.  We  pro- 
ject $350,000,000  In  exports  for  this  year. 
Thus,  our  exports  have  shown  a  44  percent 
annual  Increase,  doubling  every  two  years, 
and  the  portion  of  manufactured  goods  In 
our  overall  exports  rose  to  63  percent  In  1966 
from  a  level  of  20  percent  In  1960.     Korea 


today  exports  nearly  800  Items  to  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  except  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  nilght  add  parenthetically  that  as  I  have 
traveled  E.Lst  across  your  country  in  the  last 
few  days.  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  by 
knowledgeable  businessmeia  why  it  Is  that 
American  exj>orts  to  Korea  In  the  face  of  our 
economic  upsurge  have  been  steadily  de- 
creasing, while  Japanese  exports  to  Korea 
have  been  Increasing.  To  each  questioner  I 
have  replied  "You  tell  me." 

The  answer  obviously  Is  that  Japanese 
buslneesmen  have  been  naore  alert  to  the 
business  opportunities  In  Korea  than  have 
their  American  coimterpart. 

Korea  maintained  an  average  growth  rate 
of  8.5  percent  throughout  the  first  Five  Year 
Economic  Development  Plan.  Last  year  the 
rate  of  growth  was  11.9  percent.  The  basis 
for  our  prosperity,  rooted  In  the  first  place  In 
the  generous  help  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
Is  the  industry  of  our  people,  one  of  the  high- 
est rate*  of  literacy  in  the  world,  abundant 
human  resources,  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  all  Koreans  to  move  aggressively  in 
this  latter  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
and  to  maintain  our  defenses  although  they 
today  cost  us  30  percent  of  our  national 
budget. 

Under  President  Park's  leadership,  the 
businessman  in  Korea  today  la  Inspired  as 
never  before.  Our  President's  personal  and 
keen  Interest  In  economic  planning  and  In- 
dustrial expansion  has  created  a  favorable 
climate  for  business  and  to  the  American 
businessman  we  today  hold  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  co-operation.  We  ask  you 
to  come  and  see  for  yourself  and  we  ask  you 
to  participate  in  our  dynamic  growth.  Doing 
business  with  Korea  today  Is  good  business, 
and  we  are  ready  to  prove  It  to  you. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  this.  Take  the 
wrrd  of  some  of  your  own  most  competent 
planners.  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  the  other  day 
an  American  economic  planner  whose  cre- 
dentials would  be  recognized  and  certified 
anywhere  in  the  American  business  commu- 
nity, reviewed  some  of  our  own  projections. 
We  project,  for  Instance,  electronic  produc- 
tion by  1971  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  The 
American  planner  advised  us  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  survey  In  Korea  that  we  are  wrong. 
He  contends  our  electronic  output  will  dou- 
ble our  projection. 

That  is  the  way  Korea  is  moving  today. 
Mr.  Walt  Rostow,  sizing  up  the  vitality  of 
our  economy,  said  recently  that  we  have 
reached  the  "take-off  stage."  The  American 
businessman  and  the  American  investor  Is 
Invited  to  take  off  with  us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  genuine  "iron  horses"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  and  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

While  some  of  us  may  falter  In  battle, 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Postmaster 
General  press  ever  onward,  carrying  the 
bright  banner  of  our  party  to  unprece- 
dented heights. 

Their  unflagging  energies  and  devotion 
are  well  worthy  of  high  praise  and  this  is 
Just  what  they  received  in  a  Washington 
Post  column  by  David  S.  Broder,  pub- 
lished March  14,  1967. 

If  there  are  no  objections.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  full  text  of  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PoLrriCAL    Parade;    The    Postman    akd   ihi 
Veep 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Among  the  diminishing  assets  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  two  that  stood  out  last  week, 
during  the  high-level  meetings  here,  were 
the  spunk  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  the  wisdom  of  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

Humphrey  Is  probably  the  best  bucke- 
upper  in  the  business.  He  has  an  unquench- 
able enthusiasm,  a  zest  for  life  that  is  over- 
powering at  times,  but  never  more  appealing 
tlian  In  clrci-Uiistances  of  adversity  such  at 
those  that  now  confront  his  Party. 

Ever  since  last  November,  the  Vice  Presl- 
dent  has  been  bouncing  around  the  country 
raising  money  and  raising  spirits  In  states 
where  the  Democrats  were  shellacked.  Last 
week,  he  faced  his  toughest  test  with  the  en- 
tire Democratic  National  Committee  de- 
scending on  Washington  at  a  moment  when 
almost  all  the  Democrats  in  town,  from 
President  Johnson  on  down,  were  thoroughly 
sick  and  tired  of  one  another's  company. 

It  could  have  been  a  fiasco,  and  it  vu 
largely  due  to  Humphrey's  expenditure  of 
energy  and  enthtisiasm  that  It  was  not.  From 
Wednesday  through  Saturday,  he  turned 
himself,  bis  wife,  bis  office,  his  apartment 
and  his  entire  staff  over  to  the  visiting  Dem- 
ocrats. By  dint  of  sheer  effort — and  a  cloeed 
session  that  must  have  been  a  humdinger, 
even  by  Humphrey  standards — he  convinced 
them  that  there  is  life  in  the  old  donkey  yet. 

It  was  a  bravura  performance  and  a  timely 
one  for  Humphrey's  own  needs.  He  reminded 
the  Democrats,  who  may  well  have  forgotten, 
why  most  of  them  wanted  him  on  the  ticket 
In  1964.  They  wanted  him  because  he  is  the 
battler  who  Is  never  so  satisfied  with  yes- 
terday's accomplishments  that  he  forgets  to- 
morrow's challenges. 

The  President's  virtual  endorsement  of 
Humphrey's  renomlnatlon  was  applauded 
more  vigorously  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  Vice  President  not  proved  anew  that 
Number  2  does  try  harder. 

O'Brien's  service  Is  more  difficult  to  define, 
but  Just  as  real.  He  has  great  prestige  in 
the  Party,  for  he  has  come  to  symbolize  suc- 
cess and  staying  p>ower.  He  Is  almost  the 
last  of  the  Kennedy  political  lieutenants 
prominently  Identified  with  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

When  O'Brien  pointedly  reminded  the  Na- 
tional Committee  that  In  1960  first  Hum- 
phrey and  then  Mr.  Johnson  had  set  aside 
their  own  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
rallied  behind  John  F.  Kennedy,  he  was  really 
doing  no  more  than  other  Democrats  have 
done  in  appealing  to  the  Kennedy  faction 
to  cease  and  desist  its  warfare  on  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration. 

But  coming  from  O'Brien,  the  message  had 
particular  potency.  He  was  a  Democrat  be- 
fore John  Kennedy  came  along  and  he  will 
be  one  whether  Bobby  or  Teddy  or  somebody 
else  Is  leading  the  Party.  He  was,  as  he  stood 
there  recalling  "where  we  have  been  to- 
gether." a  not-so-gentle  reproof  to  the  cults 
of  personality  that  currently  plague  the 
Democrats. 

Second,  O'Brien,  for  his  work  In  helping 
nominate  and  elect  the  last  two  Democratic 
Presidents  Is  widely  and  rightfully  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  political  organizers  of  this 
generation. 

When  he  endorsed,  as  he  did  in  private 
conversations,  the  steps  taken  recently  to 
strengthen  the  National  Committee  and 
praised  the  competence  of  the  men  Chair- 
man John  M.  Bailey  has  hired  to  prepare 
for  1968.  he  did  as  much  as  any  man  could 
do  to  quell  the  rebellions  against  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  Party  affairs. 

Third,  for  those  who  sought  his  counsel, 
O'Brien  showed  again,  that,  good  as  he  may 
be  as  an  organizer,  be  has  the  rarer  skill  of 
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sensing  shifts  in  the  public  mood  before  they 
fuliv  surface. 

Those  who  talked  with  him  learned  that 
the  portion  of  O'Brien's  mind  that  is  not 
oreoccupled  with  postal  rates  and  the  man- 
aeement  of  his  antiquated  department  is, 
in  his  phrase,  "groping  for  an  answer"  to 
the  seeming  public  disaffection  with  the 
Democratic    Party. 

He  does  not  profess  to  have  uncovered  an- 
swers that  escaped  others'  detection,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  he  Is  "groping"  for  new  an- 
swers puts  him  light-years  ahead  of  those 
in  the  White  House  and  the  Party  head- 
quarters who  are  operating  on  the  compla- 
cent assumption  that  the  old  ways  of  win- 
ning elections  will  be  good  enough  again. 

Humphrey  and  O'Brien,  who  are  closer 
political  partners  than  most  people  realize, 
(tfe  two  reasons  for  Democrats  not  to  despair. 


FOREIGN      AID:      A      CRISIS      FOR 
CHURCH  AND  NATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  an  old 
friend  and  former  colleague  of  mine. 
Judge  Frank  M.  Coffin,  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Aid:  A 
Crisis  for  Church  and  Nation,"  which 
was  published  in  the  February  6,  1967, 
issue  of  Christianity  and  Crisis.  As  a 
former  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
US.  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
U.N.  Development  Assistance  Committee 
of  the  Organization  of  Economic  Coop- 
eration Development,  and  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Development  and  Loan 
Fund,  Judge  Coffin  has  far-ranging, 
firsthand  experiences  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign assistance. 

At  a  time  when  we  read  little  but 
searing  criticisms  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, Judge  Coflan's  article  is  an  elo- 
quent aflarmation  of  our  national  obliga- 
tion to  assist  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world.  He  points  out  that  Americans 
are  suffering  from  a  conscience  gap  in 
foreign  aid  and  that  too  many  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  mythology  of  foreign 
aid.  To  these  myths  Mr.  Coffin  provides 
reasoned  and  reasonable  answers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Judge 
Cofita's  excellent  article  has  particular 
relevance  for  Members  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CmjRCH  and  thb  Long  Fuse — Foreign 
Aid  ;  A  Crisis  for  Church  and  Nation 
(By  Frank  M.  Coffin) 

"Crisis,"  Reinhold  Niebuhr  reminds  us,  was 
used  by  the  founders  of  this  Journal  In  a  dual 
sense.  In  1941  there  was  an  external  threat 
to  Western  religious,  moral  and  political  cul- 
ture. There  was  also  a  moral  and  religious 
peril  in  our  own  complacency.  Today  there 
Is  a  gathering  crisis  of  similar,  if  less  meas- 
urable, breadth  and  depth.  Like  that  of  a 
quarter  century  ago.  It  has  its  political  and 
its  spiritual  dimensions  .  .  .  and  a  long  fuse. 

The  present  crisis  is  the  looming  unreadi- 
ness of  the  world  of  the  rich  Northern,  West- 
ern, largely  white  countries  of  Judeo-Chris- 
tlan  tradition  to  give  adequate,  sustained  as- 
sistance of  the  most  helpful  kind  to  the 
"third  world" — the  poor,  mostly  Southern 
and  Eastern  nations,  whose  peoples,  except 
for  Latin  America,  are  of  brown,  black 
or  yellow  skin  and  pay  homage  to  other 
religions. 

On  the  surface,  the  deficiency  lies  In  the 


policies  and  priorities  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries. More  deeply  viewed,  the  stagnation  of 
policy  and  commitment  points  to  the  shrink- 
ing moral  boundaries  of  peoples  whose  com- 
forts are  increasing  dramatically.  And  at 
bottom,  widespread  complacency  in  the  face 
of  accelerating  disparity  Is  building  up  to  a 
massive  indictment  of  the  breadth  of  outlook, 
adequacy  of  theology,  compassion  and  efficacy 
of  action  of  Christians  and  their  establish- 
ments in  the  industrialized  countries. 

No  area  Is  more  subject  to  misleading  fig- 
ures than  the  aid  field.  Grants,  long-term 
loans,  hard  bank  loans,  strictly  commercial 
export  credits,  surplus  food,  private  invest- 
ment for  profit,  and  contributions  to  Inter- 
national organizations  can  all  be  loosely 
called  "aid."  Lumping  together  all  these  ap- 
ples and  oranges,  The  New  York  Times  on 
July  20,  1966,  headlined  the  annual  stock- 
taking meeting  of  the  "rich  man's  club" — 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation 
Development — as  follows;  "Aid  to  the  Poor 
Nations  Soared  to  Record  $10.98  Billion  In 
1965."  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading. 
Few  readers  could  be  expected  to  draw 
from  the  article  the  real  news:  that  once 
again  there  was  no  significant  Increase  In 
governmental  aid:  that  no  progress  was  being 
made  In  liberalizing  Interest  rates  and  matu- 
rities; that  the  slump  in  new  commitments  in 
1965  threatened  to  become  an  actual  drop  in 
the  future  flow  of  aid. 

The  unvarnished  fact  is  that  governmental 
foreign  aid  for  development  from  the  dozen 
or  so  rich  countries  to  the  hundred  poor  ones 
has  reached  a  dead  level — less  than  $6  billion 
a  year — where  It  has  remained  stuck  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  total  represents  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  a  trillion-dollar  econ- 
omy. This  level  becomes  steadily  less  Im- 
pressive as  the  economies  of  Europe,  America 
and  Japan  reach  new  highs,  as  repayments 
of  principal  and  interest  from  the  poor  In- 
crease, and  as  the  terms  of  trade  (what  can 
be  bought  from  the  rich  by  the  exp)orts  of  the 
poor)  remain  unfavorable.  Even  now  over 
half  of  the  flow  of  development  finance  is 
offset  by  the  return  fiow  of  amortization, 
dividend  and  Interest  payments.  At  the 
present  rate  the  world  of  the  p>oor  will.  In 
shortly  more  than  a  decade,  be  repaying  the 
rich  more  than  It  receives.  It  Is  already 
arguable  that  the  flow  of  brains  has  been  at 
least  as  much  to  the  rich  as  to  the  p>oor. 

This  stagnation  of  developmental  aid  has 
taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tive capacity  of  the  developing  world,  the 
national  and  regional  planning  of  practical 
projects  and  uses  for  resources,  together  with 
the  population  and  its  other  needs,  have  all 
Increased.  What  oould  have  been  a  brilliant, 
historic,  developmental  achievement  of  the 
last  decades  of  this  century  seems  to  be  turn- 
ing Into  a  Sargasso  Sea  of  wrecked  hop>es, 
frustration,  mutual  recrimination  and  de- 
spjatr. 

THE   MTTHOLOGY    OF   FOREIGN    Am 

All  too  few  Americans  are  aware  of  this 
global  grinding  to  a  halt.  Even  fewer  would 
p>olnt  an  accusing  finger  at  the  United  States. 
In  this  field,  particularly,  we  subscribe  un- 
critically and  arrogantly  to  a  mythology  that 
has  less  and  less  resemblance  to  facts. 

The  first  myth  Is  that  we  are  giving  either 
Just  enough  or  too  much  aid.  (A  1965  poll 
showed  only  6  per  cent  of  Americans  favor- 
ing an  Increase.)  Actually  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching an  annual  gross  national  product 
of  $795  billion.  Each  year's  Increase  exceeds 
the  total  combined  product  of  all  but  seven 
developing  nations.  We  can  take  a  special 
lack  of  pride  In  seeing  our  aid  percentage  of 
GNP  decrease  from  2.5  percent  in  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  era  to  less  than  three-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  today. 

In  absolute  terms  we  are  spending  far  lees 
today  on  our  entire  overseas  development 
programs  than  when  we  were  one-third  as 
wealthy  and  helping  only  our  white  Christian 


neight>ors  in  Europe.  Aid  accounts  for  lees 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  national  budget.  Our 
balance  of  payments  ledger  shows  the  over- 
seas aid  expenditures  have  been  cut  from 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  In  1961  to  less  than 
$250  million  in  1965 — a  small  fraction  of  our 
net  deficit. 

In  1966,  Congress,  after  the  usual  dreary 
debate,  cut  the  President's  't^are  bones"  aid 
request  by  13  per  cent  to  the  lowest  level 
since  1958.  And  this  year  the  prospect  is 
even  more  dismal,  with  the  President's  re- 
portedly seeking  even  less  for  aid  than  he 
requested  last  year — and  from  a  more  hostUe 
Congress. 

Where  we  are  heading  is  crystal  clear.  Ovir 
average  yearly  per  capita  income  is  $3,000. 
That  of  the '  80  developing  countries  that 
are  members  of  the  World  Bank  is  $120. 
Our  growth  is  5  per  cent  a  year,  theirs  is  1 
per  cent.  By  the  year  2000,  our  average  per 
capita  income  will  have  risen  by  $1,500  and 
theirs  by  $50.  The  gap  will  have  widened 
by  a  ratio  of  30  to  1.  In  15  years,  accord- 
ing to  Hugo  Fisher  of  the  Resources  Agency 
of  California,  the  U.S.  will  have  9.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  and  will  be  using 
83  per  cent  of  the  world's  natural  resources. 
He  adds  that  the  understatement  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  take  a  "dim  view"  of 
such  consumption  (The  Netc  York  Times, 
March  20,  1966). 

A  second  myth  is  that  we  are  the  only 
nation  giving  substantial  aid.  In  fact  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Canada  and  Japan  have 
already  given  more  to  the  developing  world 
than  they  received  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 
The  U.S.  is  not  first,  but  fifth,  in  the  size  of 
Its  aid  program  In  relation  to  Its  income. 
Others  give  a  larger  proportion  of  outright 
grants,  send  more  experts  and  teachers  over- 
seas and  make  loans  on  more  generous  terms. 
Indeed,  as  the  Western  world's  top  aid  pol- 
icy-makers were  meeting  in  Washington  last 
summer,  Canada  announced  Its  new  policy 
of  making  interest-free  development  loans, 
while  the  U.S.  Senate  sought  to  Increase  our 
Interest  rate  for  the  ttilrd  time  In  recent 
years. 

Another  myth  holds  that  U.S.  aid  is  poorly 
planned  and  administered.  In  fact,  nearly 
two  decades  of  aid  activities  (and  particu- 
larly the  last  four  years  under  the  leadership 
of  David  E.  Belli  have  seen  continued  Im- 
provement in  administration,  planning,  the 
delicate  linkage  between  external  aid  and 
Internal  efforts  and  discipline.  Inspection 
and  follow-up. 

Rare  indeed  are  the  bloopers  that  made 
the  headlines  a  decade  ago  (but  which  im- 
mortally retread  the  stairs  like  Jacob  Mar- 
ley's  ghost).  And  somehow  a  cadre  of  de- 
velopment experts — who  are  the  envy  of  the 
aid  ministries  of  Europe  but  prophets  with- 
out honor  at  home — has  been  attracted  to 
and  stuck  with  this  program,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  overseas. 

Perhaps  the  myth  most  dangerous  to  our 
ability  to  assist  in  this  historic  task  of  de- 
velopment with  grace  and  effectiveness  Is 
that  we  expect  more  "progress"  In  remote 
places  and  alien  cultures,  for  our  money, 
than  we  do  at  home.  When  we  fight  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  crime,  narcotics  addiction, 
mental  illness,  poverty  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation, we  know  that  success  will  come 
slowly,  that  failures  will  often  outnumber 
successes,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
funds  will  thus  be  "wasted."  Not  so  with 
foreign  aid.  If  the  countries  we  try  to  help 
do  not  respond  Immediately  with  gratitude, 
political  support,  competent  planning,  in- 
ternal discipline  and  social  Justice,  we  are 
all  too  ready  to  abandon  the  effort.  We  are 
not  content  to  do  God's  work.  We  want  to 
play  God. 

otna  "CONSCIENCE  gap" 
If  there  Is   a  widening   gap  between   the 
rich  and  the  poor,  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, there  Is  an  equally  serious  "conscience 
gap,"  a  gap  that  represents  an   erosion   of 
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spirit  and  a  moral  hardening  of  the  arteries 
of  the  American  people — and  their  cousins 
In  Europe.  It  represents  a  missed  oppor- 
tunity for  the  modernized  world.  And  It 
represents  a  Pllate-llke  abdication  by  the 
Christian  Church  at  what  Is,  for  better  or 
worse,  a  watershed  in  history. 

So  far  In  this  two-decade-old  adventure  In 
helping  other  peoples,  the  Christian  estab- 
lishment can  take  little  credit  for  what  has 
been  done.  I  exempt  from  this  harsh  ob«er- 
vatlon  the  quiet,  steady,  effective  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  numerous  Catholic. 
Protestant  and  Jewish  service  agencies,  to- 
gether with  their  corps  of  keen  and  dedicated 
officials,  that  have  been  active  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  But  the  "Church"  as  a 
center  of  contemporary  doctrine,  under- 
stiuidlng,  edueatlon  and  Inspiration  appli- 
cable to  this  historic  demand  on  our  breadth 
of  view  and  depth  of  concern  might  Just  as 
well  not  have  existed. 

Resounding  resolutions,  well-drafted  testi- 
mony for  Congressional  committees,  partici- 
pation In  conference.s  and  last-mtnute 
lobbying  with  other  Internatlonally-mlnded 
groups  to  stave  oil  disaster  Ln  Congress  have 
not  been  lacking.  There  has  been  coopera- 
tive fellowship  but  no  creative  leadership. 
There  has  been  no  sustained  or  effective 
eifort  by  top  church  bodies  to  relate  our 
development  aid  effort  to  Christian  doctrine. 
Their  headquarters  are  woefully  lacking  In 
staff  equipped  to  collect,  analyze  and  present 
facts. 

The  result  has  been  that  an  administration 
or  Congres.s  can  and  d-ies  slash  .lid  requests 
and  appropriations,  raise  Interest  rates,  short- 
en periods  of  repayment,  attach  self-defeat- 
ing conditions  and  restrictions  to  t^ld,  cut  per- 
sonnel and  limit  the  number  of  countries 
assisted,  without  any  danger  of  hearing  from 
the  Church  or  its  constituency. 

The  President,  a  few  dedicated  ofllcials  and 
a  small  and  dwindling  stable  of  weary  Con- 
gressional workhorses  have  had  to  sponsor 
and  defend  aid  p<3ilcy  without  the  assistance 
of  strong  voices  from  the  Church  or  an  ef- 
fective aid  constituency.  Any  church  pj-o- 
nouncment  on  the  need  for  greater,  more 
sustained  or  more  effective  assistance  Is  likely 
to  be  such  a  melange  of  factual  error  or  In- 
adequacy and  sweeping  generality  that  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  Influence  the  levers 
of  power. 

At  the  grass  roots,  priests,  pastors  and 
rabbis  ail  too  often  exhibit  either  indifference 
or  a  lack  of  grasp  that  emasculates  their 
eifectiveness  in  helping  to  And  the  link  be- 
tween religious  tradition  and  this  most  con- 
temporary challenge  to  It.  Congregations 
respond  generou.Uy  to  concrete,  spyecitic  op- 
portunities but  not  to  the  overriding  chal- 
lenge to  national  commitment.  They  will 
rally  generously  to  support  a  family  In  Chile 
or  a  mission  school  in  the  Philippines;  they 
will  listen  with  w.irm  hearts  to  a  returning 
church  worker,  govenunent  employee  or 
Peace  Corps  volunteer.  But  when  national 
policy  and  programs  of  assisting  other  pteo- 
ples  are  discussed.  Christians  are  Just  as  111- 
Informed,  unconcerned  and  hostile  as  any- 
one else. 

There  are  signs  of  change  As  a  result  of 
Vatican  11,  there  Is  burgeoning  cooperation 
between  Roman  Catholic*  and  Protestants 
in  the  aid  field.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  (NCC)  has  created  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Peace  with  the  needs  of  devel- 
oping countries  as  one  of  the  concerns.  And 
the  World  Council  of  Churches"  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  set  forth  the  problem 
In  clear,  unmistakable  terms. 

More  recently  there  was  the  action  of  the 
NCC  In  Miami  that  gave  prominent  recogni- 
tion to  the  development  challenge  la  Ita 
peace  program.  But  the  most  concrete  evi- 
dence of  good  intentions  lies  In  the  action 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  whose  Coun- 
cil for  Christian  Social  Action  opened  a 
Washington  office  on  Jan.  3,  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Rev.  L.  Maynard  Catchlngs,  to  pro- 
mote substantially  Increased  government  and 
private  spending  on  international  develop- 
ment. The  Council  hopes  that  representa- 
tives of  other  denominations  will  soon  Join 
the  staff. 

THE  CHrRCH    A3   CATALYST 

Notwithstanding  these  straws  In  the  wind, 
I  sense  a  blandness,  a  proclivity  to  phrase 
general  propositions,  an  avoidance  of  any 
program  smacking  of  action.  Barbara  Ward 
closed  her  eloquent  call  to  action  in  the 
Feb  8.  1966,  issue  of  CHRisxiANrrY  and  Crisis 
with  the  question:  "What  shall  we  do?"  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  begin  by  doing  what  we 
have  power  to  do— and  not  by  issuing  ring- 
ing pronouncements.  The  crying  need  Is  for 
the  soil  of  Christian  spirit  to  be  tilled  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  Is  a  humble  but 
doable  task  if  the  Church  is  so  minded. 

The  specitic  tasks  start  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Cliri-stian  doctrine  consistent  with 
the  task  ahead  and  the  setting  of  lU  priority. 
The  work  should  continue  with  equipping 
the  Church  with  headquarters  and  field  staff 
to  collect,  analyze  and  present  facts  and 
issues  while  developing  training  programs 
and  materials  for  its  clerical  and  lay  leaders. 
At  the  same  time  the  Church  should  strive 
to  be  a  catalyst  for  a  truly  national,  broadly 
representative,  nongovernmental,  continuing 
effort  to  stimulate  and  sustain  understand- 
ing and  support  of  this  dimension  of  na- 
tional policy.  Finally,  there  should  be  a 
joining  of  forces  with  the  Christian  and 
.Jewish  communities  abroad,  toward  the  end 
of  rev:t:illzing  tlie  conscience  of  the  rich. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Usk  is  too  big. 
But  failure  is  less  to  be  feared  than  striving. 
For  while  this  Is  a  crisis  for  the  times.  It  Is 
also  a  crisis  for  the  Church. 


to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   I  Mr.  Fulbright). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D.,  88th  Cong., 
second  sess.>. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
convention. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  sugKest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PVl- 
brightI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  Reservation  No.  1,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification.    Debate  Is  limited 


RECESS    UNTIL    1:30   P.M.   TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  1 :30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair.)  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  o'clock  p.m.,  the  same  day. 

At  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) . 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D.,  88th 
Cong.,  second  sess.). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  taken  out  of  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
getting  into  a  discussion  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  is  now  before  us.  Executive 
Reservation  No.  1,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  two  statements  which 
have  come  to  my  office  today. 

Yesterday,  during  the  colloquy  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  during  the  discussion  led 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  some  interesting  observations 
were  made  in  connection  with  the  rather 
surprising  fact  that  none  of  the  national 
pollsters  had  taken  polls,  or  at  least  had 
not  reported  them  generally  in  the  press, 
on  this  very  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tion now  before  us. 

Early  last  evening  I  received  a  tele- 
phone caU  from  a  Mr.  Jim  Nicholls,  of 
KDAY,  a  radio  station  In  Tacoma,  Wash., 
who  operates  a  program  called  "Party- 
line."  He  said  that  this  radio  station  in 
the  State  of  Washington  had  been  con- 
ducting a  poll  for  several  days  on  this 
particular  topic.    I  said: 

That  Is  Interesting.  Why  don't  you  send 
me  a  telegram  and  tell  me  what  Is  In  It,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  into  the  Record? 


\ 


A  telegram  from  him  came  this  morn- 
ing I  shall  read  it  Into  the  Record.  I 
should  add  I  shall  be  pleased  to  place 
into  the  Record  any  other  authentic  polls 
which  can  be  secured  from  radio  sta- 
tions, newspapers,  or  the  famous  poll- 
sters, George  Gallup  and  Louis  Harris, 
both'  of  whom  have  apparently  over- 
looked taking  a  poll  in  connection  with 
this  question,  to  see  how  those  who  are 
Interested  have  expressed  themselves  on 
this  subject.  I  reaffirm  what  I  said  yes- 
terday. I  think  on  issues  of  this  kind, 
when  we  should  hear  and  heed,  as  I  think 
we  do,  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  people 
everywhere  for  an  early  conclusion  of 
this  war,  that  at  least  their  expressions 
should  be  heard  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  telegram  reads: 
Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  a  Phoneln  wrlteln  poll  on  the  Consular 
Treaty  on  my  radio  program  covering  the 
greater  Tacoma  area  thirteen  hundred  ten 
opposed  and  one  favorable.  This  sampling 
appears  Indicative  of  how  the  average  citi- 
zen feels  .  .  . 

Then  follow  some  compliments  about 
my  efforts  here,  which  it  might  be  im- 
modest for  me  to  recite.  However,  I  shall 
have  to  put  them  Into  the  Record  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  telegram, 
but  that  part  will  appear  in  the  Record 
without  my  reading  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tacoma,  Wash., 

March  14. 1967. 
Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  a  Phoneln  wrlteln  poll  on  the  Consular 
Treaty  on  my  radio  program  covering  the 
greater  Tacoma  area  thirteen  hundred  ten 
opposed  and  one  favorable.  This  sampling 
appears  Indicative  of  how  the  average  citizen 
feels.  Many  thank  Ood  for  your  courageous 
leadership  In  opposing  the  chief  suppliers 
of  arms  killing  American  boys  In  Viet  Nam. 
Jim  Nicholls, 
"Partyline,"  KDAY. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Second,  this  morning 
I  had  a  group  call  at  my  office  represent- 
ing the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter, 
and  they  asked  me  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  judgment  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  order,  which  is  com- 
prised solely,  of  course,  of  distinguished 
officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fought  for 
our  colors  in  previous  wars. 

Their  resolution  is  dated  March  10, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Resolution  relative  to  the  Consular  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Senate: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Chapter,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars  held  Its 
usual  luncheon  meeting  at  Noon,  Thursday 
9  March  1967;  at  which  the  members  present 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  Resolu- 
tion; 

Resolved,  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter  petition  the  United  States  Senate 
not  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention  pend- 


ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Attest : 

Hugh  H.  Hartley, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter] 

Resolution  relative  to  the  Consular  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  now 
pending   before  the  United   States   Senate: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Chapter,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars  held  Its 
usual  luncheon  meeting  at  Noon.  Thursday 
9  March  1967;  at  which  the  members  present 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  Resolu- 
tion; 

Resolved,  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter  petition  the  United  States  Senate 
not  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention  pend- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Attest : 

Hugh  H.  Hartley, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Now,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  who  are  not  present,  and 
who  may  have  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
what  is  being  debated  this  afternoon 
when  they  read  the  Record  tomorrow 
morning — unhappily,  after  they  have 
voted— and  also  so  that  those  who  study 
the  Record  back  home,  and  historians 
who  may  comment  upon  the  decisions  we 
are  about  to  make  may  have  ready  access 
to  the  focus  upon  which  this  debate 
hinges.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  Executive  Reservation  No.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reserva- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  reservation  that 
no  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification  of 
the  convention  shall  be  entered  into  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  until  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  have  agreed 
(1)  to  permit  the  distribution  to  the  Soviet 
press  or  any  segment  thereof  by  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  oflBcers  of  announce- 
ments of  United  States  public  policy,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  answers  to  any 
criticism  of  such  policy  contained  In  the  So- 
viet press,  and  (2)  not  to  Impose  or  enforce 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  United 
States  citizens  permitted  to  be  In  the  Soviet 
Union  at  any  time  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States  press  which  would  effectively 
reduce  them  below  the  number  of  Soviet 
press  representatives  entering  the  United 
States,  or  to  Impose  upon  them  any  condi- 
tions of  travel  or  objective  reporting  which 
do  not  prevail  for  Soviet  press  representatives 
within  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see 
the  decision  which  we  are  about  to  make 
by  a  roUcall  vote  sometime  this  after- 
noon, two  major  questions  are  involved; 
and  the  same  two  questions  will  be  in- 
volved when  we  vote  on  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  proposed  res- 
ervation which  I  have  proposed  some- 
time late  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  first  of  these  considerations,  it 


seems  to  me,  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  U.S.  Senate  still  has  the 
right — and  I  believe  the  responsibility — 
to  exercise  its  full  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  both  advising  and  consenting  on 
the  matter  of  international  treaties. 

The  second  consideration  is,  of  course, 
the  desirability,  the  usefulness,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  specific  reservations  being 
discussed. 

I  propose  to  discuss  first,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  Senators,  all  of  whom  took 
the  oath,  as  they  entered  the  Chamber 
for  the  first  time,  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  oath  carries  with  it  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  facing  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  Executive 
on  treatymaking,  as  well  as  registering 
their  dissent  or  assent. 

Lest  anyone  may  have  forgotten  the 
exact  language  in  the  Constitution,  it  is 
found  in  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of 
our  hallowed  Constitution;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  powers  of  the  Congress,  I  refer  to 
that  constitutional  language,  which 
reads 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  the  Senate  is  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  language  reads  as 
follows,  under  the  heading  "Powers  of 
the  President": 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  both  impressed  and  intrigued  by 
what  I  found  in  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  arrived  in  our 
offices  this  morning,  because  there  on 
pages  6406  and  6407  the  majority 
leader  had  placed  the  texts  of  letters 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRioHT],  and  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk;  in  the  second  in- 
stance, by  our  honored  and  respected 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  William  B.  Ma- 
comber,  Jr.,  who  has  only  very  recently 
succeeded  to  that  task,  since  his  prede- 
cessor, Doug  MacArthur,  has  gone  off  to 
assume  ambassadorial  duties;  and  in  the 
third  instance,  another  letter  received  by 
the  majority  leader,  also  signed  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber,  Jr. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  those  letters 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  not,  at  this  late  hour,  engage  in 
its  advisorj"  fimctlon.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance is  that  if  we  were  to  offer  advice, 
and  it  were  adopted  now,  it  would  delay 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  perhaps 
Jeopardize  it  altogether. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Surely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  the 
administration  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
ceive any  advice  from  the  Senate.    It 
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has  received  it  quite  often  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
as  well  as  from  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana now  speaking,  and  also  from  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
must  keep  in  mind — and  I  am  sure  he 
does — that  this  convention  was  initi- 
aled by  the  United  States.  It  was  initi- 
ated because  we  thought  it  was  in  our 
best  interests  to  have  such  a  convention. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  setting  up  con- 
sulates, because  the  President  already 
has  the  authority  to  set  up  consulates. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  question 
primarily  of  furnishing  protection  to  the 
18.000  Americans  who  now  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  every  year.  If  reservations 
are  attached,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  con- 
vention will  not  be  ratified  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  means  that  Americans  who 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to 
be  subject  to  Soviet  law,  just  as  Soviet 
citizens — tourists,  that  is — who  visit  the 
United  States— and  they  number  under 
900  a  year — are  now  subject  to  American 
law  which  includes  the  riphts  guaranteed 
every  person  in  this  country  under  the 
Constitution,  which  insure  that  Soviet 
citizens  receive  prompt  and  speedy  at- 
tention to  their  situation. 

If  the  convention  is  not  ratified,  be- 
cause of  reservations  and  other  mat- 
ters which  prevent  its  ratification  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  18.000  or  more  Amer- 
icans who  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  can  now  be  held  incommunicado 
for  nine  months  or  more,  and  our  am- 
bassadorial staffs  can  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  gaining  access  to  them  and 
furnishing  all  assistance  possible  to  them. 

Advice  is  one  thing,  but  attaching 
reservations  is  another.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  keep  these 
factors  I  have  mentioned  in  mind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  correctly  expressed  the  con- 
sensus of  the  purport  of  the  letters  in  the 
Record,  to  which  I  have  just  invited  at- 
tention. He  is  precisely  correct  in  em- 
phasizing, once  again,  as  it  is  empha- 
sized in  the  letters,  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  convention  is  to  protect  Americans 
who  may  be  traveling  in  Russia. 

But  the  Senator  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  question:  Of  what  conceivable 
use  is  it  for  the  Senate,  with  respect  to 
any  treaty,  to  offer  advice,  if  it  is  not  in 
terms  of  a  reservation  or  in  terms  of  an 
amendment?  It  is  the  worlds  greatest 
exercise  in  futility  to  offer  advice  con- 
cerning what  may  happen  under  a 
treaty.  The  terms  of  a  treaty  determine 
what  will  happen,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  create  legislative  history  even  to  alter 
that,  as  can  be  done  with  respect  to  an 
ordinary  legislative  matter.  Our  advice 
must  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty  by 
reservation  or  amendment  or  it  is  both 
futile  and  meaningless. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Surely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  different  kinds  of  advice;  and 
I  believe  that  I  can  recognize  advice 
which  is  intended  to  kill  a  treaty. 

It  Is  my  belief — I  may  be  mistaken — 


that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is 
opposed  to  this  convention  in  practically 
any  form  in  which  it  could  be  ratified — 
perhaps  not  in  any  form,  although  I  am 
unable  to  conceive  of  any  at  the  moment. 
If  he  could  have  reservations  attached, 
lie  could  go  home  to  the  folks  in  Huron 
and  Winner  and  say,  "This  is  what  I  did: 
I  strengthened  the  treaty." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  he  would  have 
to  tell  them  also  that  there  was  no 
treaty;  that  his  reservations  had  killed 
it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  speculation 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  a 
right  to  engage  In. 

It  will  be  the  burden  of  my  argument 
to  say  that  this  is  a  good-faith  amend- 
ment to  test  the  good  faith  of  the  Soviets 
from  the  standpoint  of  wanting  a  rap- 
prochement, in  which  ca.<:e  I  think  they 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  reservation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
been  dUigent  in  his  opposition  to  this 
treaty.  I  know  his  motives  are  sincere. 
I  know  that  he  feels  as  he  does  because 
of  his  convictions.  But  I  point  out  that 
while  the  Senate  has  the  right  to  give 
advice,  and  should,  we  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  work  which  has  gone  into  this 
convention  began,  may  I  say,  under 
Eisenhower,  and  I  believe  the  genesis 
can  be  found  in  the  kitchen  debate  be- 
tween Khrushchev  and  Nixon  in  Mos- 
cow: it  was  carried  forward  by  Kennedy 
and  is  now  being  brought  before  the 
Senate  by  President  Johnson. 

In  the  la.st  session,  I  was  worried  about 
bringini,'  this  treaty  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And  while  there  are  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  which  claim  credit 
for  stopping  such  action  last  year,  the 
fact  is  tliat  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  personally  was 
disinclined  to  bring  the  convention  be- 
fore the  Senate  because  of  what  he 
feared  might  be  th3  ultimate  result. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  in  judgment 
on  my  part. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  was  excellent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  open  to 
question,  but  at  lea.s*  this  year  we  will 
face  up  to  It.  win,  lose,  or  draw. 

I  hope — and  the  Senator  has  been  most 
cooperative — that  we  can  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  head  this  week.  I  have  asked 
every  Democratic  Senator  to  come  back 
and  stay  until  this  matter  is  finished, 
and  I  assume  that  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  Senator  has  kindly  consented  to 
a  limitation  on  debate  on  his  reserva- 
tions, for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
.Smith  I  has  kindly  consented  to  a  limi- 
tation on  her  executive  understanding. 

I  would  hope  that  this  matter  could 
be  facea  up  to  and  that  we  can  make 
our  arguments  and  explain  our  differ- 
ences on  the  floor  and  that.  In  some  way, 
the  final  Issue  could  be  met  and  that 
this  matter,  which  has  been  before  us  for 
3  years  now  could  be  settled  this  week. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  Senator  knows— 
and  I  have  told  him  privately,  and  I  do 
not  mind  stating  it  publicly— the  Sen- 


ator from  South  Dakota  has  no  inten- 
tion of  engaging  in  dilatory  tactics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
always  accommodating  and  I  know  that 
he  has  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  no  intention  of  filibustering 
and  no  intention  of  upsetting  any  pro- 
gram that  the  leadership  has  for  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  debate  and  for  fixing 
a  time  certain  for  this  momentous  and 
historic  vote  which  will  accommodate  as 
many  Senators  as  possible. 

I  am  glad  that  the  majority  leader 
recognizes,  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  that  we  have  responsibilities  as 
Senators  to  offer  advice.  Let  us  then  be 
practical  about  this. 

If  that  is  a  constitutional  right,  if  that 
Is  a  constitutional  duty,  when  and  where 
can  the  Senate  offer  any  meaningful  ad- 
vice except  when  the  treaty  is  before  it, 
unless  we  accept  the  followup  fact  that 
this  Is  the  time  and  now  is  the  hour  to 
offer  whatever  advice  we  feel  is  mean- 
ingful and  significant? 

We  would  otherwise  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  by  precedent  this  constitutional 
prerogative  has  been  eliminated.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  l)een. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  the  past, 
earlier  Senators,  who  were  perhaps 
sturdier  than  our  generation  of  Senators, 
have  written  in  reservations,  have  writ- 
ten Into  treaties  their  advice  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  up  for  consideration. 

That  does  not  mean  that  they  killed 
the  treaty.  If  the  reservations  are  ob- 
noxious to  the  other  side  and  are  up- 
setting to  the  puiTXJses  of  the  other  side, 
there  might  have  to  be  renegotiation. 
However,  if  they  are  acceptable,  if  they 
are  good-faith  amendments — as  this  one 
is — and  are  incorporated  in  the  treaty  by 
negotiations,  there  would  perhaps  just  be 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
my  mind  is  not  closed.  I  could  vote 
either  way  on  the  reservation  or  the 
treaty.  I  believe  the  same  thing  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  who 
offered  an  amendment  the  other  day  to 
try  to  clear  up  the  thing  that  troubled 
him  the  most  about  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senator  well  knows,  there  is 
a  very  popular  television  program  en- 
titled "The  FBI."  On  every  second  or 
third  televised  program  of  that  show,  the 
general  theme  is  that  there  are  Soviet 
agents  in  our  country  that  are  engaged 
in  an  espionage  program  and  have  mur- 
dered people  and  have  tried  to  carry  out 
their  devious  schemes. 
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We  are  told  that  the  program  is  based 
uoon  actual  facts  and  that  such  facts 
have  actually  happened  in  this  country. 

Mr  MUNDT.  At  least  28  times  in  the 
last  several  years  we  have  had  to  send 
Russian  agents  in  their  diplomatic  serv- 
ice back  to  Russia  because  they  were 
caught  in  espionage  activities. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  some  Rus- 
sian happened  to  be  working  in  a  con- 
sulate in  this  country  and  kidnaped  or 
murdered  someone,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  me,  having  voted  for  the  treaty. 
to  explain  to  the  people  in  Louisiana  why 
I  voted  to  allow  that  fellow  to  go  around 
killing  Americans  and  be  punished  by 
being  sent  home  with  nothing  more  than 
the  accolade  of  the  Russian  people. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  prob- 
ably carrv  if  enough  Senators  were  pres- 
ent" to  hear  the  debate.  I  am  told  that 
there  is  no  such  provision  in  any  treaty 
with  any  other  country. 

We  were  told  in  committee  that  this 
was  a  much  better  deal  for  us  than  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot  understand 
what  our  interest  is  in  going  around  mur- 
derinc  their  citizens,  but  if  the  commit- 
tee thinks  it  is  a  better  deal  for  us  than 
It  is  for  the  Soviets,  then  I  would  assume 
that  it  is  In  this  treaty  because  our  Gov- 
ernment asked  for  it.  And  if  that  is 
what  it  is  doing  here.  I  should  think  the 
Russians  would  be  happy  to  have  it  taken 

out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  clear  up  for  the 
Senator  exactly  how  this  immunity  clause 
crept  into  the  treaty. 

What  the  Senator  from  Montana  said 
is  correct.  This  treaty  had  its  genesis 
and  suggestion  from  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. But  I  call  attention  to  two 
important  documented  facts  of  history. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  made  that  suggestion  to 
Russia,  we  were  not  at  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  Russians  were  not  supplying 
every  sophisticated  weapon  that  was  kill- 
ing every  American  boy  killed  by  such 
devices  in  the  r  ritire  war  in  Vietnam.  So 
we  are  in  an  altogether  different  climate 
now.  There  Is  no  relationship  now  to 
that  earlier  situation. 

The  other  fact  is — and  no  member  of 
the  committee  will  dispute  this,  because 
it  is  in  black  and  white  in  the  hearings— 
that  the  Eisenhower  proposal  was  for  the 
establishment  of  consulates  and  the 
working  out  of  confrontation  and  noti- 
fication, with  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  this  entirely  unprecedented  conces- 
sion of  immunity. 

The  Soviets,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony in  the  record,  insisted  on  this 
total  inmmunity  clause  as  a  condition 
precedent,  before  they  signed  the  treaty. 
Let  us  not  be  deluded  about  that. 
Whether  it  works  to  their  benefit  or  to 
ours  can  be  a  matter  of  debate,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  immunity  clause 
was  written  in  because  the  Soviets  said 
It  had  to  go  In  or  there  would  be  no 
treaty.  What  the  Senator  says  is  cor- 
rect, because  the  Soviets  have  put  It  in. 
If  the  janitor  in  the  consular  office  es- 
tablished in  Chicago— assuming  that 
they  establish  one  there — murders  the 
President's  wife,  all  you  can  do,  as  the 
distinguished  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadceI,  said  the  other  day,  is  to  bid 


him  a  fond  farewell  as  you  ship  him 
back  to  the  U.S.S.R.— not  for  punish- 
ment, but  perhaps  for  praise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand, nothing  In  this  treaty  would  give 
the  10.000  or  20,000  Americans  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union  any  right  to  murder 
somebody  there  and  come  back  home 
scot  free. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  it  does  is  to  give  our 
consular  officers  the  right  to  commit 
murder,  with  the  same  immunity.  We 
do  not  send  them  there  with  murderous 
intentions,  nor  are  they  sent  there  as 
trained  spies. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  said  that 
we  can  discuss  this  treaty  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  every  Soviet  consular 
official  coming  here  will  be  a  trained 
member  of  the  KGB,  their  secret  police 
system.    He  was  not  trying  to  delude  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  I  can  antici- 
pate what  the  Senator  is  going  to  say. 

Secretary  Rusk  said— and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  agreed— that  we  can  cope  with 
that  situation  given  the  necessary  FBI 

sEcnts 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  if  he  follows  his 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  as- 
sume that  all  the  Americans  in  the  U.S. 
consulate  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
diplomats? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  histoiT  has  the  un- 
happy habit  of  repeating  itself,  which  it 
frequently  does,  I  am  afraid  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  them  will  be 
diplomats,  untrained  in  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  KGB  officers  will 
engage  in  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  wish  to 
engage  in  an  argument  on  this  partic- 
ular phase  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  is  well  aware  of  what  I 


mean. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Frankly,  I 
would  like  to  vote  for  the  treaty,  pro- 
vided some  of  the  doubts  I  have  about 
this  matter  could  be  cleared  up.  If  not, 
I  might  be  compelled  to  vote  r-gainst 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

If  what  we  are  told  on  television  is 
correct,  the  FBI  authorizes  the  programs 
about  the  FBI,  In  which  Russian  agents 
go  around  murdering  American  citizens 
and  kidnaping  people  and  engaging  In 
all  sorts  of  acts  of  extortion  to  force  pa- 
triotic citizens  to  yield  security  Informa- 
tion to  Soviet  spies.  Would  the  Senator 
not  find  it  a  rather  high  price  to  pay  for 
a  small  amount  of  expanded  tourist 
service  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  first  time 
they  murder  a  dignified  and  outstand- 
ing American  citizen,  without  any  re- 
course against  the  murderer? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  must  be  as  curious 
as  I  am  as  to  why  we  acquiesced  to  this 
immunity  clause.  The  record  stands 
eloquently  silent,  with  respect  to  wit- 
nesses from  the  State  Department,  as  to 
why  that  clause  is  in  the  treaty  and  what 
possible  good  it  can  do  for  the  United 
States. 

On  pages  6406  and  6407  of  yester- 
day's Record  are  printed  the  letters  from 
the  State  Department,  in  support  of  the 


treaty.  Not  one  sentence  can  be  found 
in  those  letters  in  which  the  immtmlty 
clause  is  mentioned.  They  say  the  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  is  to  protect  American 
travelers.  However,  American  travelers 
do  not  get  any  protection  whatsoever 
from  the  Immunity  clause.  It  does  not 
applv  to  them ;  only  to  consular  officers. 
Actually,  these  travelers  get  very  little 
protection  of  any  kind. 

All  they  get  Is  the  right  to  have  the 
consular  office  notified  that  they  are  in 
jail.  Then,  within  a  limited  number  of 
days,  they  have  a  right  to  talk  to  a  con- 
sular officer,  who  comes  in  to  verify  the 
fact  they  are  in  jail  and  who  attempts 
to  find  out  why.  Nothing  beyond  that. 
Nothing  about  guaranteeing  the  Amer- 
ican a  free  trial.  Nothing  at  all  guaran- 
teeing him  his  release. 

A  treaty  to  protect  Americans?  That 
is  what  an  American  wants  when  he  is 
in  trouble.  When  he  is  in  trouble,  he 
wants  to  talk  to  a  lawyer  and  to  have  a 
free  trial  and  a  fair  trial,  and  a  chance 
to  express  himself.  He  is  not  so  much 
concerned  about  having  a  conversation 
through  the  bars  of  a  prison  cage  with 
a  consular  officer,  but  that  is  all  he  gets 
by  this  treaty. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  the  Senate  that  that  man 
could  still  be  held  for  9  months,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  investigation 
of  the  charges  made  against  him? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  mean  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  that  man  could  be  held  for  9 
years  if  It  is  in  conformity  with  Russian 
law.  'Anyone  who  reads  this  provision 
will  be  as  astounded  as  I  was.  This  is 
all  they  promise:  this  is  what  they  say 
we  will  get :  the  right  to  be  notified  and 
the  right  to  converse  with  a  consular 
officer.    Only  that  and  nothing  more. 

It  would  have  been  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant treaty  and  one  much  easier  to 
vote  for  if  they  had  gone  a  step  further 
and  said  that  an  American  citizen  in 
Russia  shall  have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial. 
But  it  does  not  say  that.  This  point 
should  be  established  in  the  Record. 
Even  a  quick  reading  of  the  wording  of 
the  treatv  establishes  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  propose  to 
vote  for  the  pending  reservation,  but  I 
must  be  fair  about  this.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  view  on  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  raised. 

If,  for  example,  a  murder  should  be 
committed  by  one  of  their  consular  offi- 
cials in  this  countiT.  and  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  Russia  without  anything  but  a 
goodbv  from  us,  my  guess  would  be  that 
we  might  well  decide  to  call  off  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  more  consulates  and 
to  close  those  already  established. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     It  would  take  6  months 

to  do  so.  ,.   o  i.1-  ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  Is  too  bad  that  one 
person  must  die  in  order  for  that  to  be 
done,  but  that  need  not  be  repeated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  our  citi- 
zens in  Russia  is  involved  in  a  similar 
situation,  nothing  in  the  present  Russian 
scheme  of  doing  business,  as  I  under- 
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stand,  would  prevent  them  from  charg- 
ing our  citizen  with  a  trumped-up  mur- 
der charge;  and  In  their  jurisprudential 
system  it  Is  difficult  to  say  what  would 
happen.  But  the  American  citizen  could 
be  put  away  for  a  long  time. 

So,  with  a  view  to  preventing  that 
from  happening  to  our  own  citizens,  I 
understand  the  immunity  clause  was  put 
in. 

I  recognize  that  arguments  can  be 
made  on  both  sides  of  this  matter,  but 
I  desired  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  to  tell  him  how  I  have 
evaluated  this  part  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  immunity  clause 
was  put  in  for  the  protection  of  Russian 
consular  officials.  If  the  Russians  decide 
to  pick  up.  on  a  trumped-up  charge,  one 
of  these  18.000  Americans  traveling  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit,  they  can  hold  him 
forever.  All  they  need  do  is  agree  to 
let  him  have  a  conversation  now  and 
then  with  his  consular  officer.  The 
immunity  does  not  run  to  the  average 
citizen.  It  runs  only  to  the  consular 
officials  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

But  If  one  of  our  consular  officers  in 
Russia  is  involved,  he  is  assured  that 
there  will  not  be  trumped-up  charges 
made  against  him  which  might  cause 
him  to  serve  a  long  time  in  a  Soviet 
prison.  I  believe  that  a  degree  of  assur- 
ance Is  provided  to  our  potential  consular 
officials  on  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  return  to  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  when  he  stated  that  It  Is  his 
opinion  that  If  this  reservation  were 
adopted,  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  pointed  out. 
everybody  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  But 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  reasons  why  he 
is  of  that  opinion. 

I  do  not  necessarily  share  that  opinion. 
Perhaps  other  Senators  do  not  share  It. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  reasons  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  for  the 
opinion  that  if  this  reservation  Is 
adopted,  the  treaty  is  gone.  I  do  not 
know  why  that  would  necessarily  follow. 

This  Is,  in  fact,  an  open-skies  reserva- 
tion. Why  should  we  prejudge  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  saying  be- 
cause we  would  like  to  have  an  open- 
skies  policy  adopted,  therefore  we  ratify 
this  treaty  subject  to  that  \mderstand- 
Ing.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to 
agree  to  this  because  they  do  not  want 
an  open-skies  pwllcy,  a  question  is  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  time  to 
ratify  this  particular  treaty. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  long  favored  an  open-sky  policy. 
This  policy  goes  back  to  the  Eisenhower 
days.  We  are  saying  we  ratify  the  treaty 
but  that  it  would  not  take  effect  until 
we  have  an  open-sky  policy  over  there. 
If  I  were  to  vote  against  the  convention 
I  would,  perhaps,  be  subject  to  criticism 
for  abandoning  an  open-sky  policy  which 
has  long  been  supported  as  the  policy  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  would  be   happy   to 


yield.  However,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  lend-lease  arrangement  in  order  to 
get  additional  tUne.  I  am  going  to  run 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Surely. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  means  when  he 
refers  to  the  pending  reservation  as  an 
open-sky  reservation.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  asked  for  my  opinion 
about  this  convention. 

I  am  for  it  because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  far  more  than  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
for  it  because  this  convention  was  under- 
taken at  our  initiative,  and,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  under  a  Repub- 
lican President  whom  we  revere  and  re- 
spect. 

I  am  for  it  becau.se  it  gives  added  pro- 
tection to  Americans  who  may  be  travel- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  Had  we  had  a 
convention  like  this,  perhaps  Mr.  New- 
comb  Mott  might  be  alive  today,  and 
perhaps  other  Americans  would  not  have 
had  to  go  through  the  travail  which  was 
theirs  because  they  had  no  protection,  no 
access  to  a  consular  or  diplomatic  of- 
ficial and,  therefore,  were  in  effect  help- 
less; certainly  so  in  comparison  with  the 
rights  which  we,  under  our  laws  and  our 
Constitution,  give  Soviet  citizens  in  this 
country  who  are  not  in  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  this  convention:  I  am  interested 
in  protecting  Americans  who  travel  in  a 
closed  society.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  why  every  Member  of 
this  body  Is  not  Interested  in  giving  those 
Americans  the  kind  of  protection  which 
this  convention  will  allow. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  that  the  time  has 
been  allotted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  15  minutes  from  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  the  treaty  having  been  proposed. 
In  fact,  during  his  brief  absence  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNcl  one  of  the  very  reasons  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  just  pointed 
out.  I  pointed  it  out  because  I  am  in 
suppwrt  of  the  reservation  pending  and 
I  felt  at  the  same  time  I  should  give  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  the  benefit  of 
my  reason  for  the  treaty  with  respect  to 
his  problem. 

My  real  question  was  not  the  reason  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  being  in 
favor  of  the  treaty,  but  the  reasons  why 
he  felt  that  if  this  reservation  were 
adopted  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Senator  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  that.  Many  Sen- 
ators feel  that  way.  I  am  not  sure  I  feel 
that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting Americans  in  a  closed  society? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  The  Senate  is  not 
sure  he  shares  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  mere  adoption  of 
the  reservation  would  be  the  end  of  the 


treaty.     The  Senator  from  Montana  so 
stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  any  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana travels  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  I  want  him  to  be  given 
every  possible  protection  that  this  con- 
vention calls  for;  and  not  only  citizens 
of  Montana,  but  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  this  con- 
vention basically  would  do. 

It  does  not  call  for  the  creation  of  con- 
sulates because  consulates  can  be  created 
now  by  the  President.  Basically  tiiis 
treaty  calls  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  that  closed  society. 

The  Senator  does  not  want  our  people 
to  be  subject  to  Soviet  law,  to  be  held  In- 
communicado for  9  months  or  more, 
and  not  to  have  access  to  our  diplomatic 
personnel.  Of  course  he  does  not,  and 
neither  do  I. 

Retuminpr  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  I  wish  to  read,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  a  letter  which  I  received  today 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to 
this  particular  reservation. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washi7igton,  March  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry.  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  views 
regarding  a  reservation  proposed  to  the  U8- 
trSSR  Consular  Convention  now  before  the 
Senate. 

This  reservation  would  provide  that  Ameri- 
can consular  officers  In  the  Soviet  Union 
should  have  the  "same  right  to  free  ex- 
pression" In  Russia  as  a  Soviet  consular 
officer  would  have  In  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  It  would  stipulate  that  there  would 
be  "no  limit  on  the  number  of  American 
newsmen"  In  Russia. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  an  instrument 
regulating  the  status  and  functions  of  con- 
sular personnel.  It  would  destroy  Its  use- 
fulness for  that  Important  purpose  If  we  at- 
tempted to  use  It  as  a  vehicle  for  re-maklug 
Soviet  society,  however  desirable  It  seems  to 
us  that  steps  should  be  taken  In  the  USSR 
to  make  It  a  free  society.  I  share  the  con- 
cern for  reducing  and  eliminating  barriers 
to  the  free  expression  and  circulation  of 
Ideas.  However,  It  Is  my  strongly  held  Judg- 
ment that  this  cannot  be  done  by  means  of 
reservations  to  the  Consular  Convention. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  an  effort  to 
do  so  In  this  way  would  be  to  kill  the 
Convention. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  If  I 
can  provide  any  further  Information  or 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  today,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  21  accredited 
American  correspondents,  and  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  soon  be  a  22d. 
Conversely,  in  the  United  States  today, 
there  are  22  accredited  Soviet  cor- 
respondents. Are  we  going  to  tell  the 
Soviet  Union  how  many  American  cor- 
respondents they  must  take  into  their 
country,  and,  in  return,  is  the  Soviet 
Union  going  to  tell  us?    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  comment  a 
little  bit  in  response  to  this  latest  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  more,  too. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  doubt  it. 
We  have  had  a  blizzard  of  them  lately. 
I  live  in  blizzard  country,  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  we  know- 
how  to  operate  in  a  blizzard.  One  must 
move  early  so  as  not  to  get  smothered 
by  a  blizzard.  I  believe  the  letters  are 
now  four  in  number. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  of  letters, 
this  is  not  the  first  blizzard  of  letters  en- 
countered during  this  treaty's  considera- 
tion. ,  ., 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest.    I  must  say  that. 

I  shall  comment  on  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said.  I  admire  him  greatly. 
The  record  will  show  that  I  have  done 
a  better  job  in  supporting  his  policies 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  than  have 
some  of  the  colleagues  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  from  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  speak  about  him  as  one  who 
listened  to  his  logic  and  who  has  sup- 
ported him  when  I  thought  he  was 
correct. 

The  first  statement  he  makes  is  that 
there  should  not  be  incorporated  any 
reservations  in  this  treaty  which  would 
tend  to  direct  activities  of  consular  offi- 
cials (y  tend  to  make  a  free  society  from 
a  closed  society.  We  have  already  in- 
corporated something  that  is  significant 
and  unprecedented  in  that  connection 
when  we  incorporated  the  immunity 
provision.  That  has  never  been  there  be- 
fore, and  if  we  are  going  to  go  that  far 
and  acquiesce  and  appease  the  Russians, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get 
a  little  bit  of  something  incorporated  in 
the  treaty  which  will  protect  the  rights, 
the  authority,  and  the  functioning  of  our 
consular  officers  who  go  there  not  to  com- 
mit murder,  but  to  try  to  show  the 
American  picture  to  the  Soviet  populace. 
We  are  asked  to  give  them  this  un- 
precedented freedom  with  immunity 
which  includes  espionage,  rape,  murder, 
and  sabotage.  Our  consular  officers 
should  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves publicly  just  as  the  Soviet  am- 
bassadorial people  in  consular  offices 
have  the  right  to  express  themselves  In 
this  country. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Secretary's 
letter— and  I  do  not  blame  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  this,  and  probably  letter  No. 
5  will  correct  it— but  he  dealt  with  the 
wrong  copy  of  the  reservation.  I  sus- 
pect that  Is  not  his  fault,  but  mhie. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     It     is     probably 

mine,  but 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  it  is  in  his  letter, 
but  I  plead  guilty.  I  think  he  has  been 
so  busy  writing  letters  that  he  has  not 
had  time  to  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all.  This 
was  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  me. 
I  was  imder  the  impression  that  the 
Senator  was  offering  his  free  press  reser- 
vation, or  whatever  he  calls  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct,  but  let 
me  say  it  was  an  error  on  my  part.  The 
first  printed  version  of  my  reservation 
did  not  contain  the  final  clause.  The 
Senate  now  has  before  it  the  corrected 
and  complete  version,  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  did  not  relate. 

The  first  clause  of  the  reservation  is 
now  before  us,  and  reads  as  follows: 


.  not  to  impose  or  enforce  any  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  United  States  citi- 
zens permitted  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  at 
any  time  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  press  which  would  effectively  reduce 
it  below  the  number  of  Soviet  press  repre- 
sentatives entering  the  United  States. 

He  ignored,  however,  the  second 
clause — and  I  do  not  criticize  him  for 
that  because,  as  I  say.  there  was  an  error 
in  the  language  in  the  first  reservation. 
However,  he  avoided  entirely  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  reservation  now 
before  us  which  reads  as  follows: 

Or  to  impose  upon  them  any  conditions  of 
travel  or  objective  reporting  wiilch  do  not 
prevail  for  Soviet  press  representatives  with- 
in the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
right  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  think  the  Senator  will 

agree  that  the  Secretary's  letter  does  not 

respond  to  that  clause  in  the  reservation. 

Of  course  I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand from  what  the  Senator  seems  to 
imply,  that  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
press  in  this  country  have  "carte 
blanche"  to  travel  to  any  part  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  that  we  should  have  the  same  right 
to  travel  over  there  that  they  have  to 
travel  here.  While  it  is  not  "caite 
blanche,"  there  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  lati- 
tude as  to  what  Russian  journalists  en- 
joy here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  seems  to  me  I 
recall  that  some  of  our  press  representa- 
tives have  traveled  to  various  parts  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  They  have  traveled  to 
places  such  as  Alma-Ata.  They  have 
traveled  in  the  maritime  pro\^nces,  al- 
though not,  in  recent  years,  to  Vladivos- 
tok. They  have  traveled  in  the  areas 
which  used  to  be  known  as  Russian 
Turkestan.  They  have  gone  dowm  into 
some  of  the  Asiatic  emirates  such  as 
Bukhara  and  Samarkand,  along  the 
southern  rim  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  far  as  I  know — and 
I  desire  to  be  corrected  by  the  majority 
leader  if  I  am  wrong— if  he  has  the  facts 
to  correct  me,  the  Soviet  press  has  the 
complete  right  to  go  anywhere  in  this 
country  which  does  not  Involve  areas 
connected  with  our  national  security. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  a  statement 
here  which  I  should  like  to  read,  with 
the  Senator's  permission. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Surely.  I  would  be 
happy  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  impose  travel 
restrictions  and  controls  on  Soviet  press 
representatives  which  are  comparable  to 
those  placed  on  our  press  representatives 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  we  put  them  on  as 
a  quid  pro  quo,  as  a  protest,  but  not  be- 
cause we  originated  them  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  we  should  operate  on  a 
quid  pro  quo  basis? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  and  it  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  reservation,  so  that  it 


will  be  determined  not  by  the  Russian 
formula,  but  by  the  American  formula. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  the  formula  is  being  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  State  in 
this  rcsDCCt? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not.  I  think  that 
the  Russians  have  moved  in  and  said 
that  certain  areas  over  there  are  off- 
bounds,  and  then,  as  a  belated  protest, 
we  make  some  manifestation  of  the  same 
kind  over  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  always  so  one  sided.  I  think  there 
are  occasions  when  we  have  undertaken 
the  initiative  and  the  Russians  have  re- 
acted in  kind.  I  think,  although  I  can- 
not state  this  accurately,  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  done  so  more  often  than  we 
have. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  think  that  is  right. 
Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  a  curioiis  phenomenon 
presents  itself  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  must 
to  them.    I  allude  to  the  fact  that  when- 
ever the  present  administration  has  a 
real,  sticky  problem  where  it  is  not  quite 
sure  of  itself  and  feels  it  is  nuining  con- 
trary to  the  cross-currents  of  American 
public  opinion,  this  administration  as- 
serts, "This  thing  originated  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration." 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  did. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     For  a  long  time  they 
tried  to  say  that  our  war  in  Vietnam 
originated  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration.   Fmally,  Mr.  Eisenhower  spoke 
out  and  said,  that  at  the  time  he  left 
office,    that   there   w^ere   less   than   500 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  that  none  of  them 
was  engaged  in  any  belligerent  activi- 
ties, that  there  were  only  two  casualties 
in  Vietnam  during  the  entire  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  both  were  caused  by 
traffic  accidents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  just  a  second.  Thus, 
I  point  out  that,  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully—and I  have  supported  President 
Johnson  in  his  war  efforts — I  think  it  is 
a  little  bit  unfortunate  that  whenever 
the  administration  gets  itself  into  a  real, 
tough  situation,  they  try  to  put  the  blame 
on  Eisenhower. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  when  we  did 
Initiate  these  consular  conversations, 
they  were  initiated  under  Elsenhower. 
They  were  initiated  during  the  time  we 
were  not  at  war,  we  were  not  involved  in 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Certainly,  our  boys 
were  not  being  killed  then  by  weapons 
being  suppUed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
whom  we  are  now  asked  to  embrace  in 
this  treaty.  I  think  these  are  undis- 
putable  facts  which  should  be  placed  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  now  is  ad- 
dressing him,  ever  made  any  such  re- 
mark about  President  Eisenhower,  impli- 
cating him  in  our  present  difficulties 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No,  sir,  I  do  not,  but  I 
point  out  that  it  has  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  is 
an  important  member.  However,  he  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  every  state- 
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ment  made  by  every  member  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
from  Montana  does  say  and  does  reiter- 
ate, and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
agrees  with  the  statement,  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  his  Vice  President, 
Richard  Nixon,  were  botli  responsible  for 
the  initiation  of  this  convention  now  be- 
fore us.  I  thinlc  that  is  a  matter  of  fact 
and  I  believe  they  should  be  given  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  argument 
about  that,  but  let  us  put  the  whole  story 
in  the  record.  That  was  done  before 
the  war — a  war  which  we  are  now  fight- 
ing and  in  which  we  are  deeply  involved, 
and  the  ramifications  of  which,  in  rela- 
tionship to  this  treaty,  comprise  the  main 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  opposing  the  treaty  so  vig- 
orously. 

It  should  also  be  said — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  not  dispute  this 
because  I  think  he  was  in  the  commit- 
tee room  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
testified  to  this  effect — that  the  im- 
munity provisions  were  not  included  in 
the  Eisenhower  proposal.  They  came  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Soviets,  long  after 
the  conversations  had  been  negotiated 
and  when  they  were  moving  toward 
finality. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  deny 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  agreed  to 
do  what  the  Soviets  requested.  They 
did  not  insist.  So  far  as  the  immunity 
provisions  are  concerned,  we  agreed  be- 
cause we  thought  it  was  in  our  interest, 
too:  but  may  I  now  get  back  to  some- 
thing else,  so  long  as  President  Eisen- 
hower's name  has  been  brought  in.  If 
the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  134  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  will  find  there 
a  statement  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, dated  February  2,  1967,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Replying  to  questions  concerning  my  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  a  Con.sular  Convention 
With  the  USSR,  I  cite  these  Items  from  the 
record : 

At  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference  in  1955 
I  fxjlnted  out  to  the  Soviet  Leaders  that  there 
existed  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  flow 
between  us  of  Ideas  and  I  suggest  that  the 
barriers  which  now  Impede  opportunities  of 
people  to  travel  anywhere  In  the  world  for 
peaceful,  friendly  purposes,  be  lowered. 

In  July  of  1959  Vice  President  Nixon 
touched  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Kozloz, 
Deputy  Premier  of  the  Soviet  tTnion.  and 
suggested  that  the  United  States  establish  a 
consulate  in  Leningrad  wtlh  the  Soviets  es- 
tablishing one  in  New  Tork. 

When  Chairman  Khrushchev  visited  me  at 
Camp  David  In  September  1959.  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  renewed  this  projxxsal  to  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  and  also  suggested 
that  a  Consular  Convention  be  negotiated. 
Such  a  convention  was  complete  and  signed 
In  1964. 

I  have  not  changed  my  belief  that  such  a 
convention  Is  In  our  national  interest;  that 
It  will  not  Impair  our  national  security;  that 
It  should  enlarge  our  opportxinltles  to  learn 
more  about  the  Soviet  people,  and  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  assure  better  protection  for  the 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  each  year. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper!  was  the 
one  who  raised  the  question  and  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  in  the 
room  at  that  time  or  not.  I  was  not 
there,   because  I   had   to   be  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  time  either,  but  I  read  the  hearings. 
One  of  the  witnesses  I  could  bring  into 
this  Chamber — if  I  could — would  be  Mr. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  said  he  believed 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  some  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  ideas.  My  free- 
press,  free-movement,  good-faith  reser- 
vation, as  it  is  involved  in  executive  res- 
ervation No.  1,  is  a  step  which  moves  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  the  meaning  or  effectivenei^s  of  the 
first  provision  in  the  Senator's  proposal. 
It  states,  "To  permit  the  distribution  to 
the  Soviet  press,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
We  recognized  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  closed  society.  It  also  has  a  censored 
press.  It  will  accept  press  releases  which 
it  wishes  to  accept,  and  it  will  ignore 
others.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
requirement  in  this  first  provision  that 
this  must  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  no  guarantees  that  any  of  these  pro- 
visions will  be  complied  with.  That  is 
why  I  say  it  is  a  good-faith  reservation. 
If  the  Soviets  comply  with  them,  well 
and  good.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  insist 
on  having  one  set  of  rules  for  us  and 
another  for  them,  and  insist  on  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  morality,  we  can,  if  we 
consider  the  provocation  serious  enough, 
take  action  to  abrogate  the  treaty. 

This  certainly  should  be  inherent  in 
any  good-faith  treaty  Involving  consul- 
ar officers.  We  think  they  should  have 
the  same  right  of  access  to  information 
and  the  same  right  of  expression  in  one 
country  as  in  another.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  just  plumb  tired 
of  further  appeasement,  and  of  just  giv- 
ing in  to  the  Russians  every  time  on  the 
basis  that,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  they  will 
not  go  along. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wanted  to  clarify  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  started  to  make 
a  statement,  but  it  looks  as  though  I 
am  Riving  it  bit  by  bit.  Part  of  the 
statement  was  that  we  already  distrib- 
ute to  the  Soviet  press,  through  our  em- 
bassy in  that  country,  press  releases 
which  contain  announcements  of  U.S. 
policy.  We  distribute  such  announce- 
ments in  Moscow,  and  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy distributes  such  announcements 
in  Washington.  Distribution,  of  course, 
does  not  guarantee  publicatlcn,  but  the 
reservation  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  does 
not  represent  Its  publication  but  only  its 
distribution. 

Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  that  is  the  right  of  the  embassy,  It 
should  be  the  same  right  for  consular  of- 


ficers. How  In  the  world  does  the  Sena- 
tor  logically  argue  that  what  we  are 
asking  for,  which  is  something  which  is 
provided  in  the  diplomatic  relations, 
would  kill  the  treaty  if  extended  to  the 
consular  oflBcers? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  this  is 
only  part  of  the  reservation  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator,  and  he  knows 
it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
other  part  is  more  significant. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  return  to  a 
committee  which  has  been  meeting  all 
day. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  rise  to 
ask  a  question  or  to  make  a  statement? 
I  want  to  know  whether  he  is  for  or 
against  the  reservation,  so  I  can  know 
who  should  yield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  against  the  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Without  losing  the 
floor,  I  yield  so  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana may  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
or  such  additional  time  as  the  Senator 
may  need. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  speak  against 
the  proposed  reservations  before  I  return 
to  a  committee  which  is  sitting,  and  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MttndtI 
that  the  adoption  of  either  of  his  reser- 
vations would  change  the  contractual 
relationship  which  has  been  established 
by  this  convention  and  would  require  its 
renegotiation. 

Before  these  reservations  were  pro- 
posed, the  debate  thus  far  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  merits  of  the  convention 
before  us.  Objections  to  the  convention, 
such  as  the  fear  of  espionage,  the  immu- 
nity provision,  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  are  upon  the  merits  of  the  con- 
vention. I  have  spoken  on  these  issues 
in  support  of  the  convention. 

But  the  Senator's  reservations  intro- 
duce new  propositions,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  substance  or  pur- 
poses of  the  Consular  Convention. 

The  first  reservation  which  we  will  vote 
on  goes,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  stated 
in  his  letter  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  to  a  subject  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Consular  Convention  and 
opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  for  nego- 
tiation. 

We  approve  the  proposition  that  the 
United  States  representatives  of  the 
press  in  the  Soviet  Union  be  equal  In 
number  to  the  Soviet  press  representa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  We  desire 
that  they  shall  have  as  free  access  to 
areas  of  the  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
Soviet  representatives  have  here.  But 
the  reservation  deals  with  the  question 
of  information  which  would  be  properly 
the  subject  of  new  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  reservation  simply 
sidesteps  the  subject  matter  and  the 
merits  of  the  convention  before  us — a 
convention  which  I  believe  is  beneficial 
to  our  country — and  is  an  indirect  way 
of  striking  down  the  convention. 


T  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
cnPftk  again  on  the  second  reservation 
nroposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
south  Dakota,  but  the  same  pnnciple  is 

involved.  _,  i.v.  * 

The  second  reservation  proposes  that 
the  consular  Convention  will  not  come 
into  effect  untU  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
over.   Now  every  one  of  us  wants  an  end 

^Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senator  wUl  yield,  because  he  is  speak- 
ing about  my  reservation,  it  says  until 
the  war  there  is  over  or  untU  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  President  Johnson,  can 
advise  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  being 
prolonged  solely  because  the  Soviets  are 
supplying  arms. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  accept  the  correction : 
either  that  the  war  is  over  or  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ceased  to  supply  arms. 
I  was  speaking  to  the  purpose  of  his  res- 

ervation. 

That  the  war  may  be  brought  to  an 
honorable  end  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us,  and 
the  hope  of  the  American  people.  But 
the  real  question  is  whether  the  adoption 
of  the  reservation  would  have  any  effect 
at  all  upon  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  or 
shortening  it.  I  do  not  thhik  so,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  thinks  so. 

Neither  do  I  beUeve  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  will  lessen  Soviet 
assistance.  Then  shall  we  say  from  emo- 
tion, that  we  will  forever  foreclose  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  of  value  to 
the  United  States  and  not  affecting  our 
security?  Or  shall  we  undertake  steps 
which  in  time  may  help  avoid  the  kind  of 
confrontation  that  we  have  now  In  Viet- 
nam? 

I  would  not  be  so  optimistic  as  to  say 
that  this  convention  will  have  any  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  second  reservation,  based  on 
emotions,  could  be  asserted  against  any 
kind  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  fimction  of  foreign  policy, 
whether  Initiated  by  the  Executive  or  by 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  is  to  explore, 
to  find  out  if  steps  can  be  taken  to  lessen 
tensions,  which  inexorably,  over  the 
years,  have  brought  us  into  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Consular  Convention  is  a  small 
step,  but  it  is  a  step  helpful  to  the  United 
States. 

I  simply  wish  to  state  again  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  me  to  oppose  the  reser- 
vations: F^rst,  because  they  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  con- 
vention; second,  because  I  believe  they 
are  a  method  of  indirectly  killing  this 
convention;  and,  third,  because  I  think 
they  appeal  solely  to  emotion  and  have 
no  possible  effect  on  ending  the  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  an  accounting  from  the  chronicler 
as  to  how  the  time  has  elapsed  so  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  79  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
73  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Remaining,  or  ex- 
hausted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MUNDT,    I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  promised  to  yield 
to  some  of  the  others  who  support  the 
reservation  and  oppose  the  treaty,  but 
I  do  wish  to  wrap  up  one  phase  of  this 
argument  before  yielding. 

As  I  said  at  the  begliuiing.  on  the  mat- 
ter of  these  reservations  we  have  two 
issues  before  us.  The  first  Is,  Does  the 
Senate  really  believe  that  it  should  have 
the  constitutional  power  today,  so  fre- 
quently exercised  by  our  great  predeces- 
sors in  the  past,  to  advise  before  we  con- 
sent to  a  treaty? 

The  second  issue  is.  Do  these  particular 
reservations  have  merit?  Do  they  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  the  Senate?  Do 
they  comport  with  the  convictions  of  a 
majority  of  Senators,  or  do  they  not? 

I  have  not  started  to  discuss  the  sec- 
ond aspect,  the  merits  of  the  reservation, 
because  I  should  like  to  establish,  at 
least  from  the  standpoint  and  position 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that 
the  Senate  has  altogether  too  frequently 
in  recent  years  neglected  its  power  of 
advice;  and  that  if  we  accept  the  state- 
ments on  pages  6406  and  6407.  con- 
tained In  the  first  flurry  of  letters  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  subject — three  of  them, 
all  nestled  there  together — then  we  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  this  administration, 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  Senators 
should  ever  tinker  with  a  treaty.  They 
can  talk  about  it,  they  can  write  letters, 
they  can  give  advice,  but  may  not  in- 
corporate their  advice  in  a  reservation  or 
an  amendment. 

Every  Senator,  and  I  believe  every 
schoolchild,  for  that  matter,  knows  that 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  advice  we  can 
give  which  is  meaningful,  which  is  sig- 
nificant, which  is  effective.  I  submit 
that  we  should  consider  that  fact  long 
and  hard,  as  this  generation  of  Senators, 
with  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  this  august 
body,  before  we  knuckle  under  to  the 
argument  that — 

In  treaty  making,  all  the  Senate  can  do  is 
consent  or  dissent;  that  advice  constitu- 
tional provision  was  for  the  historians. 
They  Just  put  that  In  as  sort  of  extra 
verbiage  at  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  many,  many  times  in 
our  history  the  Senate  has  exercised  this 
prerogative  of  meaningful  advice  fear- 
lessly, unaffected  by  arm  twisting  or  im- 
portunity, or  blizzards  of  letters.  Sen- 
ators have  stood  on  their  own  rights,  in 
their  constitutional  capacity,  and  have 
said,  "We  have  the  right  to  advise,  and 
we  will  write  our  advice  in  the  treaty, 
where  it  counts." 

Think  of  the  Connally  reservation,  and 
the  reservation  Involving  the  World 
Court.  Those  seven  little  words  that 
Tom  Connally  of  Texas  insisted  that  we 
put  into  that  reservation  remain  there 
today.  It  must  have  served  America 
well,  because  it  has  never  been  removed. 
It  was  written  by  a  Senate  that  had  the 
stamina  to  act  on  its  own  constitutional 
rights,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  seduc- 
tive call: 

You  can  say  anything  you  want  to,  you 
can  pass  advice  resolutions,  you  can  have 
expressions  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  but 
don't  put  your  advice  where  it  counts — in 


the  treaty  as  a  reservation  or  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  ought  to  de- 
cide whether  we  have  some  advice  fimc- 
tion in  connection  with  treatymaking,  or 
whether  we  do  not.  Either  we  are  going 
to  timidly  and  weakly  foresake  our  con- 
stitutional prerogative,  or  we  are  going 
to  stand  up  and  exercise  it. 

Whether  specific  reservations  are  wise 
or  unwise  is  a  matter  of  debate.  There, 
certainly,  we  have  a  right  to  disagree; 
but  we  should  not  disagree  about  our 
right  to  offer  them,  and  to  have  a  vote 
on  them,  and  to  have  them  adopted,  and 
we  should  not  be  frightened  away  from 
our  responsibility  by  people  whose 
guess — no  better  than  ours — is  that  if  we 
make  a  reservation,  we  kill  the  treaty. 
That  is  one  man's  individual  specula- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  great  confession  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  to  say : 

Look,  If  you  put  a  reservation  in,  we  cannot 
argue  very  well;  we  go  in  half  beaten  when 
we  start.  We  have  been  playing  the  part  of 
appeasers  so  long  we  cannot  now  function  as 
successful  advocates.  Do  not  charge  us  with 
another  Job;  we  know  In  advance  we  are  go- 
ing to  fall. 

I  wish  we  had  a  State  Department  that 
had  more  confidence  in  its  advocacy  and 
its  abiUties  than  that.  I  submit  that  it  is 
unconscionable  to  say  that  we  should  not 
consider  reservations  because  the  State 
Department  indicates  that  they  have  not 
the  ability  or  the  aptitude  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  America,  in  trying  to  bring  about  a 
new  meeting  of  minds  on  treaty  issues 
which  are  in  controversy. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen] 
would  like  to  have  me  yield  him  some 
time,  or  is  it  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yields  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  reservation 
to  the  counselor  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  provides  that  there  will  be  no 
exchange  of  instruments — in  other 
words,  that  the  treaty  will  not  take  ef- 
fect— until  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  two  conditions,  namely: 

First,  that  the  United  States  be  al- 
lowed to  distribute  to  the  Soviet  press 
announcements  of  U.S.  public  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  answers 
to  any  criticism  of  such  policy  contained 
in  the  Soviet  press;  and. 

Second,  that  the  Soviet  Union  remove 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  U.S.  press 
representatives  permitted  in  that  coun- 
try so  long  as  that  number  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  Soviet  press 
representatives  entering  the  United 
States;  further,  that  there  shall  be  no 
restriction  of  expression  or  movement 
imposed  upon  our  American  press  coi"ps 
representatives  in  Russia  which  do  not 
prevail  for  Russian  press  representatives 
in  the  United  States. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  adoption  of 
this  reservation  will  not  require  renegotl- 
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atlon  of  the  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  would  be  the  case  of  an  amendment 
to  the  treaty,  and  that  the  only  thing 
affected  would  be  the  time  the  treaty 
would  become  operative.  Once  the  So- 
viet Union  agrees  to  the  two  actions 
specified,  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect. 

Tlie  net  effect  of  such  an  agreement 
by  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  that  the 
open  skies  policy  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  would  be  substantially 
achieved.  It  is  true  that  the  agreement 
to  merely  permit  distribution  of  press 
announcements  to  tlie  Soviet  press  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  would  be 
printed  for  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  read  or  hear.  However,  if  there 
were  a  calculated  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  suppress  such  press  announce- 
ments, there  would  be  ways  and  means 
found  to  let  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  the  announcements  had 
been  furnished  the  Soviet  press  and  that 
these  announcements  had  been  sup- 
pressed. Naturally  this  would  cause  the 
peoples  to  become  suspicious  of  the  Soviet 
press — as  some  of  them  already  are — 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  government 
would  find  itself  losing  support  of  the 
peoples  who  want  to  read  these  an- 
nouncements. It  is.  therefore,  more 
likely  that  a  substantial  number  of  these 
press  announcements  would,  in  fact,  be 
published. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Senate 
who  does  not  wish  to  .sec  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  tensions 
which  have  existed  between  our  two  gov- 
ernments have  been  perpetuated  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  open  its  skies  so  that  its 
peoples  may  know  the  facts — all  of  the 
facts,  and  not  just  those  facts  or  distor- 
tions which  some  government  censor  sees 
fit  to  have  printed.  It  was  this  realiza- 
tion which  prompted  advancement  of  the 
open-skies  policy. 

Implementation  of  that  policy  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  Now.  with  the 
proposal  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  history  into  a  bilateral  treaty, 
It  would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  to 
obtain  some  action  in  pursuance  of  tiiat 
policy.  The  Consular  Ti-eaty,  as  now 
drafted,  does  not  even  scratch  the  sur- 
face as  far  as  this  policy  is  concerned. 
It  has  been  heralded  as  a  step  in  easing 
tensions  between  our  two  Governments, 
but  even  assuming  that  it  is  in  fact  such 
a  step,  the  step  is  so  minute  as  to  make 
It  questionable  when  one  considers  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  treaty.  The  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  her- 
alded as  a  step  in  easing  tensions,  but 
the  record,  since  its  ratification,  indi- 
cates that  the  tensions  have  increased, 
rather  than  decreased.  Moreover,  the 
test  ban  treaty  was  multilateral,  not  bi- 
lateral. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
quite  aware  that  their  agreement  to  the 
two  points  of  this  reservation  would  ease 
tensions  between  our  Governments.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  they  are  indeed  interested 
In  easing  tensions,  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty tn  their  making  such  an  agree- 
ment. In  short,  what  this  reservation 
would  do  would  be  to  really  test  out  the 
Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.     If  the 


Soviet  Union  meets  the  test,  then  we  can 
proclaim  that  the  treaty  has  served  as  a 
meaningful  step  in  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions. If  the  test  is  not  met,  then  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  the  treaty  will  serve  to  ease  tensions. 
If  anything,  it  could  promote  more  ten- 
sions by  causing  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conclude  that  the  United  States 
is  not  particularly  Interested  In  pressing 
for  an  open-skies  policy. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  let 
those  who  vote  on  this  pending  reserva- 
tion be  under  no  mlsimpression.  A  "No" 
vote  will  be  a  repudiation  of  our  open- 
skies  policy.  It  will  be  so  interpreted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  My  col- 
leagues who  are  thinking  of  voting 
against  this  reservation  may  console 
themselves  by  saying  they  have  no  such 
Intention;  but  their  Intentions  are  not 
going  to  govern  the  thinking  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  the  propa- 
ganda which  will  pour  out  if  this  reser- 
vation is  rejected. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues:  "Are  you  for 
an  open-skies  policy?  If  you  are,  then 
your  aye  vote  is  essential.  If  you  are 
not.  then  vote  no.  and  do  not  again  be 
heard  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  finds  its  positions  distorted  or 
misrepresented  in  the  Soviet  press." 

Many  people  who  have  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  report  that  the  average  per- 
son living  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  is 
hardworking,  peaceloving.  and  inclined 
to  be  friendly  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  These  people  in  the  So- 
viet Union  crave  accurate,  factual  infor- 
mation about  the  United  States.  If 
their  Government  would  agree  to  the 
points  in  this  reservation,  the  opportu- 
nities for  improved  relations  with  the 
people  themselves  would  be  immeasur- 
ably enhanced.  Most  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  from  time  to  time  approved 
people-to-people  programs  which  bring 
our  people  into  contact  with  these 
people,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
those  who  have  approved  such  a  policy 
would  support  this  reservation,  so  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  given  an  even 
greater  opportunity  to  become  effective. 

I  hope  that  this  reservation  will  be 
supported,  and  I  shall  most  certainly 
vote  for  it. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  very  informative  and 
persuasive  contribution. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  pointing  out  the  effect  that 
this  measure  would  have  on  the  open- 
skies  policy. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  for  many 
days.  It  seems  from  time  to  time  that 
we  get  far  afield  from  the  actual  facts 
Involved,  when  we  talk  In  terms  of  a 
free  press. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  this 
Senator  that  was  one  of  the  original 
conditions  agreed  to  by  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  first  recognized  the  Soviet 


Government.  That  condition,  along 
with  other  conditions — most  of  wluch 
were  never  carried  out — were  agreed  to. 

We  are  now  talking  in  terms  of  how 
free  the  press  is  in  Russia  and  how  mucli 
the  people  there  are  permitted  to  know. 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  I  know 
something  atwut  the  original  cultural 
exchange. 

We  sent  to  Russia  a  motion  picture 
which  they  selected.  It  was  called 
"Grapes  of  Wrath."  That  picture  de- 
picted, as  we  know,  the  unfortunate 
stories  of  people  in  the  Dust  Bowl.  The 
Russians  selected  this  picture  as  one  of 
the  first  that  they  would  like  to  show. 

They  then  wrote  their  own  foreword 
in  which  they  said  that  the  Grapes  of 
Wrather  depicted  the  highest  scale  In 
the  social  system  in  America.  This  was 
obviously  an  attempt  to  propagandize 
dishonestly.  I  recognize  that  happened 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

I  am  told  from  time  to  time  that  the 
character,  and  conditions  have  changed. 
However,  every  time  I  look  for  concrete 
solid  ground  to  convince  myself  that 
there  has  been  change,  I  do  not  find  it. 

I  wonder  really  how  much  change 
there  has  been? 

A  few  moments  aso  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
said:  "What  result  will  this  have  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam? 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  made  it  crystal  clear  at 
the  very  outset  that  we  were  going  to 
pursue  a  firm  policy  designed  to  presen'e 
a  policy  of  self-determination  as  laid 
down  by  President  Truman,  President 
Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy,  and  now 
President  Johnson.  I  think  that  pos- 
sibly the  war  in  Vietnam  might  never 
have  occun-ed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Russians.  The  nations  in  southeast 
Asia  were  afraid.  They  are  weak  na- 
tions. They  stood  alone,  and  until  we 
came  in  in  force,  we  had  been  adver- 
tised by  China  as  a  "paper  tiger." 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  were 
told,  "America  will  not  answer  aggres- 
sion; they  will  not  defend  you."  Many 
doubted  whether  we  would.  And  our 
counterpropaganda,  for  some  reason  or 
other  never  seemed  to  get  our  story  over. 

The  result  of  our  firm  stand  Is  evident. 
We  heard  this  story  spelled  out  by  the 
valiant  President  of  the  Philippines 
when  he  was  In  this  country.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  that  when  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia  realized  that  America 
was  serious  about  protecting  the  small 
nations  from  aggression,  from  being 
overrun,  and  from  having  this  atheistic 
ideology  imposed  upon  them,  they 
began  to  take  heart,  to  have  new  hope. 

If  you  look  deeply  enough  into  our  In- 
ternational problem  in  France,  you  will 
find  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
this  problem  was  stated  by  Charles  de 
Gaulle  many  years  ago: 

My  valiant  friends  the  Americans  have 
suggested  a  knife  with  which  I  m.iy  defend 
myself,  that  h:is  neither  a  handle  nor  a 
blade. 

Why?  Because  he  felt  left  out  of  the 
control  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons; 
and  he  did  not  believe  that,  if  the  neces- 
sity arose,  we  would  come  to  the  protec- 
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tlon  of  France.  He  doubled  our  pledge. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  problem,  going 
back  some  years. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
lime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr  MURPHY.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said  that  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  wUl  have  no  effect  on  the 
,rar  On  the  contrary.  Many  fail  to 
comprehend  why  we  are  contracting 
with  Russian  when  at  this  very  moment, 
the  Russians  supply  North  Vietnam 
with  the  tools  of  war  used  against 
our  forces.  I  am  afraid  that  the  gains 
and  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  or  2  years 
will  be  for  naught.  The  tensions  that 
we  speak  of  in  the  Senate  will  be  noth- 
ing as  compared  with  the  tensions  that 
wUl  build  up  through  southeast  Asia — 
In  Pakistan,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  and  clear  across  to  the 
Philippines,  if  our  commitment  is  not 
clear.  That  is  why  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  came  to  this  country.  He  is 
concerned. 

We  are  the  beacon  and  defender  of 
freedom.  We  are  in  a  position  now  to 
deal  not  from  the  standpoint  of  appease- 
ment. We  have  done  so,  in  my  memory, 
for  30  years,  and  it  seems  that  our 
troubles  increase.  The  more  we  accom- 
modate, the  more  the  opposition  de- 
mands and  asks  for. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  time— I  believe 
this  truly,  and  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota— when 
America  should  say  that  for  once  we  will 
make  the  conditions.  We  will  say  that 
this  agreement  will  be  a  completely  two- 
way  street^-and  please  God  that  it  does 
turn  out  to  be  a  two-way  street.  But 
it  must  be  on  quid  pro  quo;  it  must  be 
on  an  even  basis.  And  we  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  allow  our 
valiant  allies  in  southeast  Asia  to  sus- 
pect for  one  moment  that  we  have 
changed  our  determination,  as  expressed 
time  and  time  again  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  resist  aggression 
and  to  preserve  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

This  is  a  poker  game,  you  might  say, 
but  it  is  a  very  Important  one.  and  at  the 
present  time  we  should  stand  pat. 

The  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a  good 
one.  It  will  strengthen  this  treaty  and 
make  it  more  palatable,  and  certainly 
will  continue  to  give  hope  to  our  valiant 
allies  that  America  has  not  changed  its 
policy,  that  we  are  still  determined  that 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  policy 
for  the  future. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  very  helpful  re- 
marks, for  his  valiant  support,  and  espe- 
cially for  moving  this  debate  back  on  tar- 
get, which  was  essential  because  of  the 
colloquy  engaged  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  spoke  about  espionage, 
inununlties,  and  the  number  of  con- 
sulates. 

As  anyone  who  has  followed  this  de- 
bate in  the  Record  or  in  the  newspapers 


must  by  now  realize,  the  main  focus  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
opposing  ratification  of  the  treaty  has 
to  do  with  the  protection  of  Americans. 
But  we  believe  that  we  should  give  more 
heed  to  the  protection  of  500,000  Ameri- 
cans in  South  Vietnam  than  to  the  9 
Ameiicans,  on  the  average,  who  get  into 
trouble  while  visiting  Russia.  It  is  a 
rather  startling  comparison. 

If  18,000  people  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  wherewithal,  the  means,  and 
the  time  to  travel  in  Russia — and  I  am 
glad  they  can  do  so— and  if  9  of  them 
get  in  trouble,  we  should  try  to  protect 
them.  You  can  read  the  letters  from 
the  State  Department  in  the  Record  and 
you  can  see  that  that  is  all  that  is  con- 
templated—to try  to  protect  those  who 
get  in  trouble.  The  fellow  who  does  not 
get  in  trouble  does  not  have  to  be  pro- 
tected. Nine  of  them  get  in  trouble  an- 
nually, so  we  are  going  to  protect  them — 
a  curious  kind  of  protection,  by  the  way, 
which  provides  that  they  can  notify  their 
relatives  and  the  State  Department  that 
they  are  in  the  hoosegow,  and  the  con- 
sular officer  can  come  in  for  a  visit. 

However,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
as  I  for  one  believe,  that  by  doing  that 
you  lessen  the  protection  of  500,000 
young  Americans  who  are  not  traveling 
in  Vietnam  for  pleasure  or  profit — who 
do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Russia  but  have  the  misfortune  to  be  up 
to  their  navels  in  the  slime  and  the  mud 
of  the  boondocks  of  Vietnam,  fighting 
for  freedom — you  have  to  balance  in  your 
own  mind,  before  you  vote,  just  which 
group  of  Americans  you  are  interested 
in  protecting,  because  there  is  a  contra- 
diction there.  When  you  enhance  this 
protection  for  the  one  group,  you  reduce 
it  for  the  other. 

We  had  better  examine  the  relation- 
ship of  this  treaty  to  East-West  trade 
and  the  rest  of  the  program,  before  we 
finally  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesv  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  "permitting  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  briefly  on  this  subject. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
.sular  treaty,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
represents  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  that  I  will  cast  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  that  I  may  arrive  at  the  correct  de- 
cision. It  will  be  a  difficult  decision  to 
come  to.  because  I  realize  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  Senators  equally 
as  sincere  a.s  am  I,  who  are  examiiune 
their  consciences  and  attempting  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  advance  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  great  country  and  to  protect 
its  citizens. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  con- 
cern for  the  13.000  Americans  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  Interest  in  at- 
tempting to  protect  them.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  pointed  out  that 
all  of  the  18,000  Americans  who  were  in 
Russia  last  year  were  there  of  their  own 
volition.  Undoubtedly,  a  number  were 
members  of  the  business  community, 
who  were  attempting  to  advance  their 
ov.-n  personal  economic  interests.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  held 
almost  universally  in  this  country,  that 


we  should  protect  our  citizens  wherever 
they  may  be.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  separate,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  consideration  of  the  ratification  of  the 
consular  treaty  with,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  overall  impact  such  ratification  may 
have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  this  context,  I  should  hke  to  read 
from  the  January  16,  1967,  issue  of  Bar- 
ron's magazine : 

Last  October  the  President  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a  whole  network  of  bridges  to 
the  Red  countries.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union:  "Our  tatk  Is  to  achieve  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  East— a  shift  from  coexist- 
ence to  peaceful  engagement.  We  seek 
healthy  economic  and  cultural  relations  with 
the  Communist  states."  Specifically,  he  an- 
nounced: n  clearance  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee  commercial  credits  for 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Poland  and  Bul- 
garia: 2 )  the  Bank's  readiness  to  finance  ex- 
port of  American  equipment  to  a  large  So- 
viet auto  plant  which  Italian  Fiat  will  build; 
3)  unmlnent  decontrol  of  certain  commodi- 
ties for  sale  to  East  Europe. 

Six  days  later  some  400  Items  previously 
barred  from  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  with- 
out special  license— Including  metal  manu- 
factures, machinery  and  chemical  products- 
were  expunged  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Commodity  Control  List. 


We  all  know  that  only  a  few  years  ago, 
47  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  Soviet 
Russia  was  tied  down  on  the  farms  of 
that  country  to  provide  the  food  and 
fiber  required  by  the  Soviet  people. 
Compare  that  with  the  situation  in  our 
countrv.  At  that  same  time,  only  8  per- 
cent of  aui  labor  force  was  involved  in 
providing  what  we  required  in  this 
country.  Eight  percent  of  our  American 
labor  force  not  only  did  this  job;  they 
produced  more  than  we  could  consume, 
adding  to  our  surpluses. 

I  contend  that  if  we  assign  the  proper 
priorities  to  this  treaty  consideration, 
which  I  think  is  our  first  responsibility 
as  Senators,  it  must  be  to  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  our  overall  world  involve- 
ment at  the  present  time.  To  my  mind, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  our 
number  one  concern. 

I  submit  that  anj-thing  we  do  which 
will  strengthen  Soviet  Russia  will  make 
that  country  better  able  to  supply  war 
materiel  to  the  Vietcong  and  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  people,  and  will  mili- 
tate against  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

I  believe  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  if  we  make  it  safer  and  make  it 
more  easy  for  Americans  to  travel  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
more  businessmen  from  the  United 
States  to  go  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  to  other 
satellite  countries,  as  well,  to  enter  into 
business  contracts  with  those  nations  to 
provide  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  soods  and  services  and  prod- 
ucts that  will  relieve  them  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  presently  have,  and  en- 
able them,  thereby,  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  18.000  Amer- 
icans in  Soviet  Russia.  I  am  concerned, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  gone 
there  of  their  own  choice.  But  I  am  more 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  we  have  be- 
tween 415.000  and  500.000  Americans  in 
Vietnam  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
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there  of  their  own  volition,  but  are  there 
to  protect  our  country  and  to  support  our 
flag. 

That  we  should  consider  the  care  and 
better  protection  of  18.000  American 
tourists,  when  that  effort  runs  counter  to 
more  complete  protection  of  our  service- 
men In  Vietnam,  Roes  against  my  grain. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  I 
shall  vote  on  all  of  the  reservations,  on 
all  of  the  understandings,  or  on  the  con- 
sular treaty  itself,  but  I  must  say  that  if 
I  can  Judge  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
my  State  correctly — and  I  came  through 
a  campaign  there  only  last  fall — I  am 
certain  of  one  thing:  The  people  of 
Wyoming  are  more  interested  in  bring- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible  than 
they  are  In  anything  else.  I  hope  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  that  con- 
flict has  been  resolved  satisfactorily  In 
the  interests  of  this  country;  that  we 
may  then  further  display  our  good  inten- 
tions to  all  of  the  world,  including  Soviet 
Russia,  to  say  to  them,  "We  will  build 
these  bridges,  we  will  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  humanity  wherever  it  may 
be:  we  will  try  to  contribute  to  the  rea- 
sonable realization  of  the  aspirations  of 
peace  everywhere,  and  we  will  work  for 
peace."  But  I  cannot  believe  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  now  know  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  attendant  acts  that  are  sure  to  fol- 
low will  advance  the  Interests  of  this 
country.  Rather,  I  think  they  will  make 
more  difBcult  our  task  in  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Rollings  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  on  a 
powerful  presentation  of  the  basic  issues 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

Certainly  the  Senator's  argument  is 
sound  and  persuasive  with  respect  to  the 
18,000  Americans  traveling  annually  in 
Russia  voluntarily,  because  of  their  good 
fortune  or  ample  means,  so  that  seeking 
pleasure  or  seeking  profit  they  are  privi- 
leged to  be  there;  and  to  compare  them 
in  this  fifth  year  of  the  war.  as  he  has 
done,  with  the  500,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam,  who  are  there  not  because  they 
prefer  to  be  there,  who  are  not  there  be- 
cause of  pleasure  or  profit,  and  who  are 
not  there  because  they  have  the  where- 
withal to  be  there,  but  because  it  is  their 
responsibility  as  men  in  uniform  to  go 
where  the  Commander  In  Chief  sends 
them.  I  would  hope  that  we  might  com- 
pare another  statistic. 

If  we  accept  the  word  of  the  State  De- 
partment, between  S'i  and  9  percent  of 
those  who  go  to  Russia  annually  get  in 
trouble.  Let  us  say  that  the  figure  Is 
nine  out  of  18.000.  The  figure  speaks 
well  for  the  good  behavior  of  Americans, 
and  it  does  not  speak  too  badly  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Russians  in  arresting 
people  unnecessarily.  I  susp)ect  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  American  tourists 
traveling  in  the  States  would  get  in 
trouble.  Let  us,  however,  use  the  figure 
of  nine. 

We  are  asked  to  take  this  venture  Into 
the  deep  blue  yonder  with  an  unprece- 


dented treaty  to  give  the  nine  people 
what  some  believe  to  be  protection, 
which  to  me  is  not  protection  at  all  since 
it  does  not  go  to  the  cause  of  release  or 
freedom,  but  simply  goes  to  the  right  of 
notification  and  consultation. 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
against  those  nine  who  get  in  trouble 
in  Russia  every  year,  more  than  nine 
American  boys  are  dying  In  Vietnam 
every  day  solely  because  of  the  arms  sup- 
plied by  Soviet  Russia.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  think  enough  about  that  statistic. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  think  about  that  com- 
parison. Maybe  we  should  now  be 
thinking  about  those  servicemen  we 
should  be  trying  to  protect  Instead  of 
spending  weeks,  and  almost  months,  de- 
bating a  treaty  which,  at  best,  cannot  do 
much  for  many.  We  might  De  better  off, 
in  my  opinion,  debating  various  alterna- 
tives confronting  us  and  trying  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  quicker  end  successfully.  In- 
stead of  doing  something  which  In  his 
heart  every  Senator  knows  Is  but  to  give 
encouragement  and  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  the  Soviets  to  send  their  torrents 
of  arms,  as  they  are  now  doing,  to  Viet- 
nam to  prolong  the  war. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  bringing  this  point  to  our  attention 
so  graphically. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  a  coauthor  of  the 
pending  reservation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  much  interest  that  I  listened  to  the 
majority  leader  advance  his  position  re- 
garding the  scope  of  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  treaty- 
making. 

Advice  and  consent,  according  to  the 
Macomber  letter,  is,  apparently,  "Yes"  or 
"No."  That  does  not  comport  with  the 
history  of  the  Senate  in  its  consideration 
of  treaties.  Nor  was  this  limited  area 
for  action  ever  contemplated  to  be  the 
Senate  role.  In  fact,  until  the  last  few 
days  before  the  Constitution  was  agreed 
upon,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Senate 
would  enter  into  treaties:  the  President 
was  to  have  carried  them  out. 

That  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
treatymaking  power,  section  2,  clause  2, 
of  article  II  of  the  Constitution,  dealing 
with  the  executive  department.  I  refer 
to  volume  39  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  annotated. 
Clause  2  reads: 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ntiake 
treaties,  provide  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
the  President  to  negotiate  treaties.  The 
negotiation  of  treaties  is  an  Executive 
monopoly. 

But  the  Senate  has  several  options 
available  in  performing  the  functions 
delegated  it  by  the  Constitution.  It 
may  consent  unconditionally  to  a  pro- 
posed treaty,  it  may  refuse  its  consent, 
or  it  may  stipulate  the  conditions  In  the 
form  of  amendments  to  the  treaty  or  of 
reservations  to  the  act  of  ratification. 
The  distinction  between  these  last  two 
alternatives  is  simply  that  an  amend- 
ment. If  accepted  by  the  President  and 
the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  treaty, 
change  it  for  all  parties,  while  reserva- 


tions limit  only  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  thereunder. 

The  act  of  ratification  for  the  United 
States  is  the  President's  act,  but  he  may 
not  ratify  unless  the  Senate  has  con- 
sented to  it  by  the  required  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present,  which  signifies  two- 
thirds  of  a  quorum.  Otherwise  the  con- 
sent rendered  would  not  be  that  of  the 
Senate  as  organized  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  do  business. 

Conversely,  the  President  may  decide 
to  abandon  the  negotiation,  if  dissatisfied 
with  amendments  affixed  by  the  Senate 
to  a  proposed  treaty  or  with  the  reserva- 
tions  stipulated  by  it  to  ratification.  He 
is  entirely  free  to  do  so. 

Most  of  what  I  have  just  said  Is  set 
forth  in  Volume  39  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  annotated.  A  num- 
ber of  authorities  are  cited  there  to 
support  that  Interpretation  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  practice. 

The  statement  of  any  member  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  adoption 
of  any  particular  reservation  would  re- 
sult in  killing  the  convention  Is  a  specu- 
lation to  which  he  is  entitled,  if  he  so 
chooses.  However,  it  is  an  area  for  his 
speculation  only.  It  is  not  his  province 
to  advise  or  consent.  We  can  also 
Imagine  that  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  somewhat  constrained  regard- 
ing the  wisdom  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
which,  in  their  solemn  judgment,  they 
think  would  be  harmful  and  detrimental 
to  the  position  of  this  country  and  to 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  its  citizens. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
stated  the  premise  very  well.  When  we 
get  emotional  about  18,000  people  travel- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  and  say  that  we 
want  to  extend  them  every  protection 
possible,  we  should  also  have  some  con- 
sideration for  the  500,000  boys  who  will 
shortly,  or  before  the  end  of  this  war, 
very  likely  be  engaged  in  battle  In  Viet- 
nam, the  continuance  of  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  other  party,  on  the  enemy 
side,  contributing  weapons  to  the  war; 
namely,  the  U.S.S.R. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  that  In  that  con- 
text, what  we  are  doing  here  is  proper. 
Certainly,  the  reservation  Is  good. 

It  is  quite  an  observation  to  make,  in 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Macomber,  that  this 
reservation  would  destroy  the  Con.sular 
Convention.  His  letter  parallels  the  let- 
ter signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  was  read  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon for  the  first  time,  that — 

The  Con£ular  Convention  is  an  Instrument 
regulating  the  status  and  functions  of  con- 
sular personnel.  It  would  destroy  its  useful- 
ness for  that  Important  purpose  If  we  at- 
tempted to  use  It  as  a  velilcle  for  remaking 
Soviet  society,  however  desirable  It  seems  to 
us  that  steps  should  be  taken  In  the  USSR 
to  make  It  a  free  society. 

So,  what  are  we  to  do?  Must  we  cast 
the  treaty  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  want  it?  We  are  charged 
with  making  concessions.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  supposed  to  accommodate. 
We  must  refrain  from  provocative  ac- 
tions and  give  a  monopoly  on  all  of  these 
actions  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  do  not  believe  In  it. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  let  this 
opportunity  go  by  without  speaking  up 
for  the  substance  of  the  reservation 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  drafted  and  wtiich  he  now  advocates. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  a  distm- 
guished  lawyer  and  a  constitutional  stu- 
dent He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  am.  therefore, 
happy  indeed  to  listen  to  his  analysis  of 
the  constitutional  function  of  the  Senate 
as  intended  by  our  constitutional  fathers 
in  connection  with  treatymaking. 

If  we  accept  the  doctrine  contained  in 
the  three  State  Department  letters,  it 
would  be  applicable  to  any  treaty,  at  any 
time,  and  would  mean  that  from  here  on 
in  treatymaking  would  be  exclusively  an 
executive  function,  that  the  Senate  could 
assent  or  dissent  but.  from  the  stand- 
point of  providing  meaningful  advice, 
that  constitutional  right  would  be  denied 
to  us. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  has  read  into 
the  Record  some  important  documenta- 
tion in  that  connection,  and  I  thank  him 

for  i*^-  I.     .   *i- 

Let  me   ask   this  question  about  the 

point  to  which  he  alluded  at  the  end, 
when  he  quoted  from  the  Macomber  let- 
ter, to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  deals 
with  the  functioning  of  consular  offices. 
What  could  deal  more  directly  with  the 
functioning  of  consular  offices  than  the 
proposed  reservation  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I 
have  joined,  which  would  guarantee  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  the  same  rights 
of  action,  movement,  contact,  and  re- 
porting, and  which  would  guarantee  to 
their  press  attaches  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  press  the  same  freedom  of 
movement,  the  same  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, the  same  freedom  from  being  ban- 
ished from  the  country  If  they  said  some- 
thing which  the  government  did  not  like, 
on  both  sides  of  the  water? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
extend  the  imprecedented  function  of  the 
right  to  murder,  steal,  and  sabotage  with 
complete  immunity,  it  certainly  is  not 
novel  or  startling  that  we  should  also  ask 
for  these  normal  procedures  Incorporated 
In  our  reservation  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  treaty  which  would  guarantee  recip- 
rocal action  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  If  it  Is  true,  as  has 
been  said,  that  there  Is  reciprocity  as  to 
the  number  of  press  representatives  we 
have  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  compared 
with  those  who  are  here,  and  if  It  is 
true  that  there  are  no  greater  restric- 
tions on  travel  on  the  part  of  our  press 
representatives  there  than  there  Is  on 
their  press  representatives  here;  if  this  is 
all  true,  would  not  adoption  of  this  reser- 
vation be  a  reasonable  ground  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  say,  "We  want  no  part  of 
it.  It  is  true  that  we  are  granting  reci- 
procity in  numbers  and  travel  but  you 
have  put  it  in  the  reservation  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  want  any  part  of  the 
Consular  Treaty"? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  states  the 
issue  very  well.  It  is  Incomprehensible 
to  me  how  the  State  Department  can 
have  it  both  ways,  arguing  in  the  one  In- 
stance that  we  are  going  to  get  this  now 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  just  got  to  op- 


erate on  that  basis;  and  arguing  on  the 
other  hand  that  if  we  put  this  reser\-a- 
tion  in  the  treaty,  if  it  is  insisted  upon, 
it  will  be  a  device  for  killing  the  treaty 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  then  re- 
ject the  whole  treaty.  The  Department 
of  State  is  perfectly  proper  in  arguing 
one  point  or  the  other,  but  when  it  con- 
stantly contradicts  itself  in  its  view- 
points, it  seems  to  me  it  simply  demon- 
strates the  flimsiness  of  the  whole  at- 
tack upon  our  reservation.  Obviously 
the  State  Department  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  listen  to  all  the  arguments  made  on 
behalf  of  the  resenation.  E>o  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
ervation is  to  establish  an  agreement 
under  which  the  freedom  of  the  press 
that  will  be  allowed  Russian  newsmen 
and  diplomatic  attaches  In  the  United 
States  must  also  be  given  to  our 
newsmen  and  our  attaches  in  our  con- 
sular offices  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  No  more  and 
no  less;  just  as  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  provide  an  exact  quid  pro 
quo  in  the  consular  offices  under  both 
flags.  We  see  no  reason  to  treat  news- 
men any  differently  from  the  rest  of  our 
Americans  over  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  rest  of  the  res- 
ervation provides  that  while  the  United 
States  will  allow  Russian  newsmen  and 
attaches  in  consular  offices  all  the  free- 
dom allowed  in  the  United  States  as  to 
written  and  oral  expressions,  the  United 
States  should  also  be  given  that  same 
right  within  Russia;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  We  have  granted  those  permis- 
sions, and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to 
grant  them,  to  the  Russians  over  here. 
We  simply  cannot  see  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  insists  on  having  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  morahty  for  otir  peo- 
ple over  there,  when  we  can  put  that 
provision  in  this  treaty,  where  it  will  fit 
Uke  a  glove  fits  a  hand.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly so  when  we  are  cranking  into 
other  parts  of  the  treaty,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  complete  im- 
mimity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  un- 
less the  reservation  is  adopted,  we  are 
saying  to  Russia,  "You  can  come  to  the 
United  States  with  your  consular  officers 
and  enjoy  all  the  freedoms  of  the  press 
and  speech,"  while  we  will  be  yielding 
to  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  of  speaking  and  writing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
Senate  is  now  being  called  upon,  in  a 
roll  call  vote,  to  extend  this  advice,  and 
the  State  Department  will  also  be  saying 
that  we  are  advising  that  no  reciprocity 
be  created  on  these  matters  between  the 
two  countries.  So  we  will  be  accessories 
to  an  agreement  of  appeasement  if  we 
accept  this  Consular  Convention  without 
reservation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  next  is  a  simple 
question,  and  it  may  answer  itself  as  I 
put  the  question.  What  is  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  allowing  the  attaches 
and  publicity  agents  of  the  Russian  con- 
sular offices  in  the  United  States  to  ex- 


ercise full  freedom  of  speech  and  writing 
while  we  agree  to  be  restricted  by  the 
practices  of  the  Commumst  dictatorship 
in  Russia  in  what  our  consular  attaches 
and  publicity  men  might  say  to  the  Rus- 
sian people? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly.  I  can  see  no 
justice  In  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  oc- 
curred. I  suspect  that  our  negotiators 
at  the  treaty  negotiating  table  simply 
did  not  have  the  determination  and  the 
drive  and  the  positive  convictions  to  in- 
sist upon  this  quid  pro  quo,  on  the  basis, 
as  the  writing  in  the  letters  which  have 
been  refened  to  has  shown,  that  we  do 
not  have  the  capacity  or  persuasive  power 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree.  I 
gather  this  Is  what  must  have  occurred 
at  the  conference  table  earlier,  from 
what  they  send  us  in  their  letter  writing 
now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reservation  of- 
fered by  Senators  Mundt,  Dominick,  and 
HRUSKA  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
approved  subject  to  the  understanding 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics shall  agree: 

(1)  to  permit  the  distribution  to  the 
Soviet  press  or  any  segment  thereof  by 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers of  announcements  of  United  States  pub- 
lic policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
answers  to  any  crttlclsm  of  such  poUcy  con- 
tained in  the  Soviet  press. 

Is  that  the  first  condition? 
Mr.    MUNDT.     That    is    exactly    the 
first  clause  of  our  reservation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
authors  of  the  reservation  ask  that  the 
U.S.  officers  be  permitted  to  tell  the 
Russian  people  our  position  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Russians  are  permitted  to 
use  the  privilege  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  in  the  United  States  to  either  con- 
demn our  policies  or  attempt  to  destroy 
them? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  It  calls  for  complete  reciprocity 
on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  more  than  rec- 
iprocity. It  is  equality  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  right  of  free  speech. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  is  a  better 
word— equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  condition 
of  the  reservation  is  that  the  Russians 
shall  agree  "not  to  impose  or  enforce 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  permitted  to  be  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  any  time  as  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  press  which  would  effectively 
reduce  them  below  the  number  of  Soviet 
press  representatives  entering  the  United 
States." 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  second  con- 
dition to  establish  an  equality  in  the 
right  of  sending  press  representatives  to 
Russia  by  the  United  States  and  by  Rus- 
sia to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  did  not  conclude  the  clause, 
which  also  contains  the  words  "or  to 
Impose  up>on  them  any  conditions  of 
travel  or  objective  reporting  which  do 
not  prevail  for  Soviet  press  representa- 
tives within  the  United  States." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  last 
clause. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Yes. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    That   It   shall   also 
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agree  to  objective  reporting,  and  not 
Impose  on  thena  conditions  which  do  not 
prevail  for  Soviet  press  representatives 
within  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  substance  of 
what  the  three  Senators  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned  are  trying  to  do  is  give 
the  United  States  the  same  opportunity, 
through  free  press  and  free  speech,  to 
reach  the  Russian  people,  in  telling  them 
of  our  economy  and  our  social  progress, 
as  we  give  to  the  Russians,  through  our 
constitutional  rights,  the  right  to  tell 
our  people  what  they  have  done  and  allow 
them  to  tell  what  is  wrong  with  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  summa- 
rizes the  purpose  of  our  reservation  with 
complete  and  total  cogency.  He  is  totally 
right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Free  speech  has  been 
the  primary  argument  in  most  of  the 
cases  that  have  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Free  speech  is  blessed  above  every 
other  right  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reservation  of- 
fered by  Senators  Mundt,  Dominick,  and 
Hruska  deals  with  free  speech,  and  noth- 
ing else.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct— free 
speech  and  free  movement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  anomalous  that 
y*^e  talk  about  the  right  of  free  speech  as 
being  the  primar>'  rmht  under  our  Con- 
stitution, and  yet  when  we  attempt  to  ask 
the  Russians  to  give  our  attaches  and 
diplomats  the  right  of  free  speech,  just  as 
we  give  it  to  their  representatives,  in 
this  country  a  howl  is  raised  against  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  a  significant  and  helpful 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  first  to  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains,  and  then 
ask  for  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  see  whether  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th- 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  22  min- 
utes remaining:  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  63  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  because  we  have  consumed 
most  of  our  time.  I  shall  wait  until 
we  hear  what  the  other  side  has  to  say. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Morse! . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  first? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have  left? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Twenty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  use  all  his  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Depending  on  what  the 
other  side  says,  we  are  prepared  to  sum- 
marize in  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  we  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  reservations  to   the  Consular 


Convention.  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  an 
editorial  in  the  March  10  New  York 
Times  and  point  particularly  to  three 
points  made  in  the  editorial. 

The  first  point  made  by  the  Times 
editorial  is  that — 

When  the  Senate  adds  amendments  or 
reservations  to  a  treaty,  It  is  unilaterally 
changing  the  terms  of  a  settled  bargain. 
The  practical  effect  of  such  action  is  really 
to  reopen  the  negotiations  and  force  the 
other  party  or  parties  to  re-examine  their 
previously  offered  approval. 

Throughout  this  debate  there  has  been 
the  implication  that  Russia  is  very  anx- 
ious for  the  consummation  of  this  treaty. 
That  is  not  the  case.  This  treaty  is  the 
result  of  U.S.  Initiatives.  Russia  will 
take  the  position  that  she  entered  into 
a  bargain  with  our  negotiators,  and  she 
Is  willing  to  go  through  with  that  bar- 
gain, but  if  we  want  to  attempt  to  re- 
write the  treaty,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
bargain;  we  will  be  the  losers,  and  not 
Russia. 

The  second  point,  made  succinctly  and 
directly  in  the  Times,  is  that — 

The  reservations  proposed  by  the  treaty's 
foes  are  Irrelevant  and  unquestionably  of- 
fered In  hopes  of  making  that  agreement 
unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  Times  editorial  observes 
that— 

The  Consular  Convention,  which  would 
benefit  thl.s  country  much  more  than  it 
would  Ru-'i.sla,  deserves  approval  or  defeat 
on  Its  own  merits.  It  shnu'd  not  be  sand- 
bagged by  parliamentary  trickery 

I  think  the  use  of  the  word  "trickery" 
in  the  editoi-ial  is  most  unfortunate.  I 
think  the  statement  would  have  been 
true  if  they  had  said  "parliamentary  tac- 
tics." But,  Mr.  President,  one  never 
knows  what  motivations  are;  you  have  to 
be  clairvoyant  to  know  motivations. 

However,  the  editorial  is  correct  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  parliamentary  tactic  involved  in 
the  oflfering  of  these  reservations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  Times  editorial,  entitled 
"Treaties  and  the  Senate,"  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TSE.-VTIES   AND   THE    SENATE 

Proposals  in  the  Senate  this  week  that 
reservations  be  attached  to  both  the  space 
treaty  and  the  Soviet-American  consular 
convention  resurrect  an  old.  recurrent  and 
destructive  constitutional  problem. 

It,  was  George  Washington  who  first  had 
to  wrestle  with  the  dilemma  created  for  a 
President  when  the  Senate  approved  a  treaty 
conditionally.  Amendments  and  reserva- 
tions added  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  In  1919-20  played  a 
key  role  In  Woodrow  Wilson's  great  defeat  on 
the  League  of  Nations. 

A  treaty  Is  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
executive  branch  with  the  government  of 
one  or  more  other  countries.  In  the  process 
there  Is  normally  hard  bargaining  and  the 
final  result  usually  represents  a  compromise 
In  which  everyone  has  made  concessions. 
Thus  when  the  Senate  adds  amendments  or 
reservations  to  a  treaty,  it  is  unilaterally 
chaiib'ing  the  terms  of  a  settled  bargain.  The 
practical  eflect  of  such  action  is  really  to 
reopen  the  negotiations  and  force  the  other 


party  or  parties  to  re-examine  their  prevl. 
ously  offered  approval. 

Every  time  the  Senate  exercises  this  priv- 
ilege, it  necessarily  casts  doubt  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  President  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  weakens  the  bargaining  power 
of  the  United  States  in  the  international 
arena.  The  Senate's  power  to  do  this  is 
unquestioned,  but  It  Is  equally  unquestion- 
able that  this  power  Is  best  used  only  to 
express  the  gravest  of  concerns,  especially  in 
a  period  of  crisis  such  as  is  posed  by  the 
Vietnam  war  and  efforts  to  end  it. 

Senator  Gore's  complaints  about  the  f  uzzl- 
ness  of  some  of  the  space  treaty's  language 
have  considerable  warrant,  but  the  problem* 
Involved  are  scarcely  weighty  enough  to  en- 
danger the  treaty  itself — and  the  historic 
benefits  It  promises — through  the  adoption 
of  formal  Senate  reservations. 

On  the  consular  convention,  the  reserva- 
tions proposed  by  the  treaty's  foes  are  Ir- 
relevant and  unquestionably  offered  in  hopes 
of  making  that  agreement  unacceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  tactics  Senator 
Mundt  and  his  allies  are  adopting  amount 
to  confession  that  they  cannot  halt  two- 
thirds  approval  of  the  convention  as  It 
stands,  and  must  therefore  resort  to  sub- 
terfuges. 

A  victory  for  this  maneuver  would  give 
Moscow  an  opportunity  to  accuse  the  United 
States  of  bad  faith  and  thus  cast  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  negotiations  now  in  prog- 
ress on  other  imperative  issues.  The  con- 
sular convention,  which  would  benefit  thli 
country  much  more  than  It  would  Russia, 
deserves  approval  or  defeat  on  Its  own  merits. 
It  should  not  be  sandbagged  by  parliamen- 
tary trickery.  Yesterday's  initial  votes  on 
the  treaty  provided  basis  for  optimism  that 
It  will  not  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  three  other  stories  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  first  Is  a  column  by  Marquis 
Childs  which  appeared  in  the  March  13 
issue  of  the  newspaper,  entitled  "Treaty 
Fight  Threatens  Detente."  Mr.  Childs 
observes  that — 

Implied  in  the  Mundt  reservation,  if  the 
Intent  Is  sincere  and  not  merely  a  maneu- 
ver to  kill  the  treaty.  Is  the  belief  that  It 
can  be  a  lever  to  compel  the  Soviets  to  stop 
their  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  get  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace  table.  It 
could  under  no  circumstances  have  that  re- 
sult. 

The  second  Washington  Post  story  to 
be  Included  in  the  Record  appeared  in 
the  March  12  issue  under  the  headline: 
"United  States.  Russian  Moves  Show 
'Mutual  Restraint'."  The  article  is  by 
Murrey  Marder.  He  notes  that  by  al- 
lowing Buel  Ray  Wortham  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  the  Soviets  have  broken 
a  precedent  and  have  thus  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  follow  a  policy  of  what  might 
be  called  mutual  example,  mutual  pru- 
dence or  mutual  restraint  designed,  as 
is  the  consular  convention  we  are  con- 
sidering, to  dispose  of  unnecessary  irri- 
tations and  to  avoid  confrontation  on 
minor  disputes. 

The  third  story  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  Record  Is  from  the  March  13  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Post.  It  needs 
no  explanation,  for  the  headline  tells 
the  whole  story  in  one  sentence:  "Right- 
wing  Triggers  Paper  Blizzard  To 
Smother  Consular  Pact." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
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the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  three 
stories  from  the  March  12  and  13.  1967, 
issues  of  the  Washington  Post  to  which 

I  have  referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  articles  I  have  just 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
constitute,  in  broad  outline,  the  frame- 
work of  my  opposition  to  the  reserva- 
tions and  my  support  of  the  treaty. 
Throughout  this  debate  there  has  run, 
on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  the 
reservations,  and  particularly  of  the  one 
now  pending,  an  irrelevant  argmnent; 
namely,  the  argument  that  "We  ought  to 
adopt  this  reservation  because  Russia  is 
aiding  the  North  Vietnamese  in  South 
Vietnam." 

If  there  was  ever  an  irrelevancy,  tnat 
is  it  Does  anyone  really  think  that  our 
turning  down  this  treaty,  or  adopting  a 
reservation  that  will  assure  its  non- 
acceptability.  will  save  the  life  of  one 
single  American  boy  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  that  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  in  part,  outside  of  any 
connection  with  this  treaty,  was  to  try 
to  work  out  a  basis  for  negotiation, 
eventually,  with  the  Russians  and  other 
countries,  so  that  we  can  finally  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  shocking, 
unjustifiable  war  into  which  we  have 
sent,  without  the  slightest  justification, 
these  American  boys  to  be  killed. 

They  would  not  be  killed  if  we  did  not 
have  them  over  there.  If  we  are  really 
interested  in  saving  those  boys— and  I 
am— I  say.  "Bring  them  home."  But  it 
is  inaccurate  to  assume,  or  imply,  that 
the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  Is  going  to 
kill  more  of  them.  I  submit  there  is  no 
cause-to-effect  relationship  for  that 
argument  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  following  a 
course  of  American  occupation  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  continuing  to  follow  a 
course  of  American  escalation  of  the 
war.  although  the  President  is  trying  to 
tell  us  he  is  not  escalaUng  it.  We  are 
escalating  it  today;  and  every  day  and 
every  hour  of  the  escalation,  we  are  kill- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  American 
boys,  on  the  theory,  I  suppose,  that  we 
will  continue  to  do  that  until  we  kill 
enough  of  the  enemy  so  that  finally  we 
may  force  a  surrender,  if  China  and 
Russia  do  not  come  in. 

I  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  what  we 
were  sincerely  trying  to  do  was  to  explore 
aU  the  possibiUties  of  finding  a  basis  for 
negotiation,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end 
this  war.  But  if  we  think  we  are  going 
to  do  it,  and  have  peace,  on  the  basis  of 
American  bilateral  negotiations,  we 
could  not  be  more  mistaken.  For  when 
peace  Is  established  over  there,  it  will  be 
a  peace  established  through  multilateral 
Intervention,  not  unilateral  dictation  by 
the  United  States  to  the  enemy.  Truce, 
yes.  Surrender,  yes.  I  think  we  can 
force  those  two  things.  But  that  will 
not  give  us  any  peace.  It  will  only  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  kill  American  boys 
in  Asia,  in  my  judgment  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  when  it  breaks  out  again  in 
10, 15.  or  25  years. 

So  I  say  that  if  we  are  i-eally  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  establish  a  world  order 
where  we  shall  have  some  chance  of 
working    out    negotiable    arrangements 


with  Russia  in  the  future,  we  should  not 
vote  to  add  a  provision  to  a  treaty  with 
Russia  on  a  consular  matter,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  making  it 
inoperative  until  Russia  stops  giving  any 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 
Anvone  who  thinks  that  is  going  to  stop 
the  aid  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  In 
fact,  as  we  drive  ourselves  further  from 
Russia,  and  isolate  ourselves  further,  we 
shall  increase  the  tensions  and  misun- 
derstandings, and  we  will  end  up  killing 
more  American  boys  rather  than  saving 
them,  as  we  continue  to  defend  the  in- 
excusable war  activity  of  the  United 
States  in  an  area  of  the  world  where  we 
never  should  have  been  involved  in  the 
first  id1£LC6 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  our 
trying  to  improve  the  chances  of  reach- 
ing a  negotiable  relationship  with  Rus- 
sia. I  shall  vote  against  the  reservation 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The 
main  argument  that  is  used  over  and 
over  again,  which  he  has  tried  to  bring 
into  this  debate— the  argument  that  if 
we  approve  of  this  treaty  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  being  presented,  we  are  letting 
down  the  boys  in  South  Vietnam,  is 
completely  irrelevant. 

I  again  say  most  respectfully,  respect- 
ing the  sincere  views  of  those  who  hold 
views  contrary  to  mine,  that  the  Amer- 
ican boys  are  being  killed  because  we  are 
furnishing  the  money  to  the  President 
and  supporting  a  wrong  foreign  policy. 
That  is  what  kills  them. 

If  we  stop  giving  the  money  to  the 
President,    he    will    have    to    stop    the 

killing. 

EIXHiBrr  1 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1967] 
Treaty  Pight  Theeatens  Detente 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  first  small 
steps  toward  a  slackening  of  the  cold  war  can 
be  blocked.  Powerful  forces  motivated  by 
fear,  suspicion,  the  built-in  Interests  of  the 
arms  makers  and  a  genuine  concern  that 
any  move  toward  closer  relations  with  the 
Communist  bloc  can  help  to  undermine 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  are  hard  at  work. 
One  of  these  steps  is  the  Consular  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  a  step  so  small 
can  raise  even  the  slightest  doubt  and 
stisplcion,  however  generated  by  the  profes- 
sional cold-war  warriors,  is  an  Indicator  of 
the  trouble  ahead  for  more  meaningful  steps 
in  the  future.  For  the  treaty  which  provides 
a  framework  for  enlarging  at  some  future 
date  the  diplomatic  exchange  between  the 
two  powers  has  a  symbolic  rather  than  a  real 
value. 

That  Is  the  point  Sen.  Thruston  Morton 
(R-Ky.)  has  consistently  hammered  away 
at  in  his  determined  effort  to  line  up  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  36  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  confident  of  perhaps  26 
or  28  votes  for  ratification,  which  would 
have  provided  the  necessary  margin.  The 
prediction  was  for  a  comfortable  total  of  67 
or  66,  which  with  some  absentees  would  have 
been  enough. 

But  there  are  more  ways  than  one  to 
skin  a  c.it  and  kill  a  treaty.  Sensing  defeat 
on  an  outright  vote,  the  diehards  are  trying 
to  gain  their  end  by  the  amendment  and 
reservation  route. 

Sen.  Karl  Mundt  (R.-S.D.)  calls  for  a 
reser\ation  providing  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  come  Into  effect  until  one  or  both  of 
two  conditions  are  met;  first,  that  the  Presi- 
dent advise  Congress  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  need  for  United  States  forces  in  Vietnam; 
second,  that  the  Senate  be  assured  that 
furnishing  war  materiel  to  North  Vietnam 


is  not  delaying  or  preventing  the  return  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

This  ties  the  treaty  to  the  deeply  emotional 
issue  of  a  half-million  Americans  pinned 
down  in  Vietnam  and  the  fact  that  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  provides  the 
sinews  of  war.  It  was  designed  to  look  like 
an  out  for  those  who  might  want  to  vote  for 
ratiflcation  and  yet  get  in  the  clear  on 
Vietnam. 

But  again  Morton  has  been  unequivocal. 
A  vote  for  such  a  reservation — really  for  any 
substantive  reservation  or  amendment — is 
a  vote  to  kill  the  treaty.  It  would  have  to 
be  renegotiated  and  this  the  Soviets  would 
refuse  to  do.  The  United  States  had  de- 
layed action  for  nearly  three  years  since  the 
treatv  was  first  agreed  to. 

In  this  first  sniaU  effort  at  bridge-building 
with  Eastern  Europe  there  are  many  contra- 
dictions, implied  in  the  Mundt  reservation, 
if  the  intent  is  sincere  and  not  merely  a 
maneuver  to  kill  the  treaty,  is  the  belief  that 
it  can  be  a  lever  to  compel  the  Soviets  to 
stop  their  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  get  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace  table.  It 
could  under  no  circumstances  have  that  re- 
sult. ,     , 

Morton  and  others  who  have  worked  so 
hard  for  ratliication  see  this  as  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  If  small  steps  such 
as  the  Consular  Treaty  can  be  taken,  in  com- 
ing months  Moscow  will  be  more  wllhng  to 
help  bring  about  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
There  is  no  guarantee  of  this,  yet  it  Is  at 
least  a  probability. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  in 
the  debate  In  the  Senate  has  been  a  rehash 
of  past  frictions  and  old  quarrels.  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  iD-Conn.)  went  back  to  the 
coldest  davs  of  the  cold  war  In  1948  to  retell 
the  case  of  Madame  Oksana  Kosenkina  who 
defected  from  the  Soviet  consulate  In  New 
York  and  was  gravely  Injured  when  she 
leaped  from  a  window  to  escape  her  captors. 
While  Dodd's  office  Insists  that  only  his  own 
staffers  helped  prepare  the  speech.  It  has  the 
stamp  of  Julien  Sourwine  of  the  Internal 
Security  subcommittee,  which  is  Dodd's  pri- 
vate preserve. 

As  with  all  such  international  obligations 
self-interest  must  be  the  primary  consider- 
ation. The  hope  of  stopping  yet  another  and 
fantastically  costly  round  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  the  self-interest  In  this  instance. 
And  time  U  nmning  out.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  the  obvious  self-interest  is  to 
strengthen  ties  with  the  West  as  the  threat 
of  conflict  with  Red  China  grows. 

The  blame  if  failure  overwhelms  this  first 
step  will  be  wldelv  disputed.  Morton  and 
other  Republicans  who  have  worked  hard 
for  ratification  believe  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  not  done  nearly  enough  to 
bring  around  the  waverers  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  But.  however  murky  the  areas 
of  blame,  the  consequences  will  be  clear 
enough.  Doom  for  this  symbolic  action  will 
spell  doom  for  the  other  and  larger  meas- 
ures that  can  abate  the  splrallng  arms  race. 


Exhibit  2 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1967] 

United  States.  Russian  Moves  Show 
"MtrTfAL   Restraint" 
(By   Murrey   Marder) 

Within  24  hours  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  displayed  the  dual  policy 
of  restraint  that  cushions  their  tensions  In 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

Washington  passed  up  an  opportunity  it 
would  have  leaped  upon  with  zest  just  a 
few  years  back: 

To  parade  the  defecting  daughter  of  dic- 
tator Josef  Stalin  In  the  citadel  of  capi- 
talism as  a  prize  acquisition  of  the  Cold  War. 

Instead,  with  diplomatic  delicacy.  Svetlana 
Stalina  has  been  turned  over  to  the  most 
discreet  hosts  for  political  asylum,  neutral 
Switzerland. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  for  reasons  not 
now  discernible  to  American  oQclals  chooses 
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to  make  a  major  International  incident  of 
her  case,  the  United  States  intends  to  treat  It 
with  discretion. 

Moscow  has  demonstrated  Its  own  restraint 
In  a  lesser  affair  that  had  Its  own  quotient 
Of  International  IrrltablUty.  By  allowing  Bue; 
Ray  Wortham  of  North  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  to 
go  free  with  a  $5555  fine  Instead  of  a  three- 
year  labor  camp  sentence,  the  Soviet  Union 
broke  a  precedent  too. 

Speculation  abroad  that  there  was  a  direct 
cause-and-eltect  relationship  between  the 
two  cases  was  totally  dismissed  by  American 
otficiais.  Tliey  pointed  out  that  Wortham's 
release  has  been  "in  the  cards"  for  weeks.  If 
not  months  before  Ml.ss  Stalinas  appearance. 

But  what  does  tie  together  these  two  cases 
and  others  like  them,  is  that  they  do  repre- 
sent a  very  signiticunt.  but  unwritten,  policy 
being  carried  out  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the 
two  nations. 

The  Russians,  back  In  the  day  of  Premier 
Niklta  S.  Khrushchev,  named  It  "a  policy  of 
mutual  e.xample."  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  sometimes  calls  It  a  policy  of  "mutual 
prudence."  or  "mutual  restraint." 

No  one.  in  Moscow  or  Washington,  knows 
what  the  actual  limits  are  on  this  Imprecise 
policy,  nor  how  long  It  will  last — or  even 
exactly  when  It  will  work  and  when  It  will 
not  work. 

It  could  blow  apart  tomorrow.  In  fact, 
Just  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  each  showing  unusual  courtesy 
to  each  other's  interests  In  the  Svetlana  and 
Wortham  cases,  each  probably  had  a  wary 
eye  on  what  wis  happening  Just  then  In 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  was  engaged  in  a  round 
of  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam's  biggest 
steel  fabricating  plant.  North  Vietnam, 
highly  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  sophisticated  war  equipment,  is  likely  to 
Invoke  those  attacks  as  greater  Justification 
for  the  Kremlin  to  supply  It  with  more 
powerful  weapons  of  defense. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  the  most  powerful 
Communist  nation  in  the  world,  cannot,  even 
if  it  wanted  to  do  so,  easily  shrug  off  such 
demands  from  a  fellow  Marxist  nation  and 
still  maintain  Its  claim  to  Communist  leader- 
ship. At  lui  heels,  Communist  China  Is  con- 
stEUitly  challenging  that  claim. 

At  any  stage  of  the  upward  spiral  of  war 
In  Vietnam,  there  Is  the  danger,  despite  the 
most  exceptional  restraint  on  either  side,  of 
a  miscalculation.  United  States  experts  can 
never  be  absolutely  certain  Just  what  acts 
of  military  intensification  on  their  side  may 
precipitate  more  direct  Soviet  involvement 
In  the  war.  The  Russians  can  never  be  sure 
what  the  United  States  may  do  next  to  en- 
tangle Soviet  prestige  Inextricably  In  the 
consequences,  Intentionally  or  accidentally. 

In  groping  through  this  dilemma,  some- 
what like  two  blind  men  trying  to  find  their 
way  across  an  unmarked  minefield,  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  have  each  eased  into  an 
unprecedented,  although  Irregular,  level  of 
restraint  In  their  non-Vletnamese  relation- 
ships. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  total  trust,  or  the  end 
of  suspicion,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
simply  self-Interest  on  both  sides.  As  one 
ranking  American  official  put  it  symbolically 
last  week,  "We  know  that  If  the  Russians 
see  any  gold  nuggets  lying  around,  they're 
going  to  pick  them  up." 

What  he  meant  was  that  the  Russians,  In 
continuing  East -West  competition,  will  take 
any  golden  targets  of  opportunity  it  finds. 
So,  undoubtedly,  will  the  United  States,  he 
might  have  added. 

But  what  Moscow  and  Washington  are 
doing  is  disposing  of  unnecessary  Irritations, 
avoiding  confrontations  on  minor  disputes. 
Each  nation  Is  making  Its  International 
points,  where  It  chooses,  but  without  extra 
Inflammation.  The  United  States,  did  so 
Just  last  week  when  it  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted th°  skipper  of  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel 


for  entering  U.S.  territorial  waters  off  Alaska, 
but  let  him  off  with  a  $5,000  fine. 

If  the  United  States  had  chosen  to  parade 
Stalin's  daughter  as  an  East-West  prize,  for 
example.  It  might  easily  have  risked  freezing 
up  the  International  atmosphere.  The  U.S.- 
Soviet Consular  Treaty  is  pending  on  the 
Senate  floor;  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  Is  just 
behind  It;  a  treaty  to  ban  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  dangling  In  Geneva,  and 
possible  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  to  limit  the 
arms  race  are  at  stake. 

By  American  diplomatic  reckoning,  the  re- 
quired course  of  action  pointed  unmistak- 
ably toward  restraint.  President  Johnson 
readily  agreed. 

Exhibit  3 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   13,   1967 1 
RiGHiwiNo     Triggers     Paper     Blizzard     To 
Smother   Consular   Pact 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

If  the  Senate  ratifies  the  U.S. -Soviet  con- 
sular treaty  this  week,  it  will  do  so  despite 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  vehement  right- 
wing  mail  campaigns  In  recent  years. 

A  defeat  of  the  pact  would  mark  virtually 
the  only  major  success  of  the  lobbyists  of  the 
far  right  in  blocking  efforts  to  improve  So- 
viet-American relations. 

The  treaty's  proponents  are  cautiously  op- 
timistic. Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.) , 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  said  lu  a  telephone  Interview 
that  "It  Is  unconceivable  to  me  that  we 
would  be  so  petty  as  to  turn  this  treaty 
down." 

The  crunch  may  come  by  Wednesday,  when 
a  "reservation"  to  the  treaty  proposed  by 
Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt  (R-SD.)  Is  expected  to 
come  up  for  a  vote.  The  reservation  says 
that  the  treaty  would  go  Into  effect  only 
when  the  President  advises  Congress  that 
American  troops  are  no  longer  needed  in 
Vietnam,  or  that  their  return  to  the  United 
States  no  longer  is  being  hindered  by  Soviet 
aid  to  the  Vietnamese  Communists. 

WOl^LD     KILL     THE     TREATY 

If  passed,  the  Mundt  proposal  would  ef- 
fectively kill  the  pact.  It  Is  almost  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  Soviets  would  ratify  it  with 
that  proviso. 

OpfKJsltlon  to  the  treaty  In  the  Senate  de- 
rives from  the  traditionally  conservative  and 
Isolationist  South  and  Midwest.  It  also 
comes  from  Southern  California  and  cities 
such  as  Detroit  and  Chicago  which  have 
large  populations  with  close  ties  to  the  so- 
called  "captive"  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Sen.  Thriiston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  movers  and  shakers 
In  rounding  up  Republican  support  for  the 
treaty.  Other  backers  Include  Sen.  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen,  the  Senate  Minority 
Leader,  and  Sen.  Charlee  Percy   (R-ni.). 

Thus  the  foes  of  the  pact  Include  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C),  Sen.  George 
Murphy  (R-Callf.),  Sen.  Frank  J.  Lausche 
(D-Ohlo)  and  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D- 
Oa.). 

Despite  the  appeal  of  the  Mundt  reserva- 
tion, though,  obeervers  noted  that  a  similar 
blocking  rider  offered  last  week  by  Talmadge 
was  defeated  53  to  26. 

The  campaign  against  the  treaty  has  been 
led  by  the  Washlngton-baaed  Liberty  Lobby, 
an  organization  set  up  in  1955  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  reversing  the  dangerous  trend  toward 
socialization  internally  and  to  defeat  the 
insidious  effort  to  weaken  our  resistance  to 
international  communism." 

Others  are  the  Manlon  Porum,  the  Dan 
Smoot  Ref>ort,  the  United  Republicans  of 
America,  the  National  Review  and  the 
Mothers  of  American  Servicemen  of  South 
Pasadena.  Calif. 

The  Liberty  Lobby's  techniques  for  gen- 
erating mall  to  Congress  are  direct  in  the 
way  a  T-54  tank  is  direct,  but  some  of  the 


most  obvious  forms  of  propaganda  sk 
avoided.  For  example,  the  Lobby  eschews 
mimeographed  form  letters  on  the  ground 
they  lack  credibility. 

HOOVFai   IN   A   WHITE  SUIT 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  made  progreej 
In  the  anti-consular  campaign  with  a  16- 
panel  comic  strip  entitled  "The  Communlsu 
Next  Door."  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  critic  of  the 
pact.  Is  depicted  in  a  white  suit.  A  mus- 
tachioed State  Depaitment  supporter  of  the 
treaty  wears  his  hair  plastered  down  with 
greasy  kid  stuff. 

An  earnest  young  legislative  assistant  in 
the  cartoon  tells  It  to  his  Senator  this  way; 

"The  most  obvious  danger  from  the  treaty 
is  provision  for  'diplomatic  immunity.' 
Treaty  opponents  point  out  that  to  give 
Soviet  personnel  complete  Immvinlty  from 
arrest  Is  to  invite  an  increase  in  Red  es- 
pionage .  .  .  even  sabotage  .  .  .  since  the 
treaty  forbids  inspection  of  any  baggage  or 
equipment  brought  in  as  'diplomatic 
pouch.'  " 

The  Impact  of  this  on  Liberty  Lobby's 
maiUng  list — the  organization  claims  170.000 
members — can  be  seen  In  the  following  letter 
to  a  Senator  who  Is  one  of  the  treaty's  main 
supporters: 

"The  most  obvious  danger  from  the  treaty 
Is  provision  for  'diplomatic  Immunity.' 
Treaty  opponents  point  out  that  to  give 
Soviet  personnel  complete  Immunity  from 
arrest  Is  to  invite  an  increase  In  Bed 
espionage  .  .  .  even  sabotage  .  .  ." 

The  writer  la  identified  by  his  letterhead 
as  the  president  of  a  machinery  company  in 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  comic  strip  tries  to  make  a  sabotage 
case  by  saying  that  "atomic  demolition  mu- 
nitions" could  be  smuggled  Into  American 
cities  in  Soviet  diplomatic  pouches.  It  doe« 
not  mention  the  fact  that  the  almost  600 
Soviet  diplomats  already  stationed  In  the 
United  States  theoretically  could  do  the  same 
thing. 

Neither  does  it  touch  on  the  fact  that  VS. 
consular  ijersonnel  in  the  Soviet  Union  aI«o 
would  have  diplomatic  immunity  and  also 
would  be  immune  from  arrest. 

Despite  all  this,  according  to  one  leading 
Senate  Democratic  8upp>orter  of  the  pact, 
the  mail  campaign  has  had  almost  no  meas- 
urable effect  except  among  those  lawmakers 
who  were  opposed  to  the  treaty  anyway. 

Morton  has  been  threatened  by  one  writer 
with  the  delivery  of  one  live  rattlesnake  If  he 
votes  for  the  consular  pact.  Another  writer 
said:  "If  we  are  ten  to  one  against  the 
treaty,  then  we — not  you — are  at  fault  U 
you  vote  against  it." 

Morton's  mall  has  been  running  100  to  1 
against  the  agreement.  The  Senator  aayj 
hell  ignore  the  mall  and  vote  for  It  anyway. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

While  I  agree  with  the  analysis  of  the 
reservation  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  enjoyed  what  he  said, 
I  should  like  to  confine  my  comments  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  reservation 
which  has  a  certain  tone  of  plausibility 
about  it.  It  is  that  we  should  not  ratify 
this  treaty  until  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
mits the  distribution  to  the  Soviet  press 
of  announcements  concerning  the  U.S. 
public  policy  and  the  answer  to  any  criti- 
cism of  such  policy  contained  in  the 
Soviet  press,  and  it  would  further  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  refrain  from  limiting 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  VS 
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press  who  go  to  Russia  to  write  about 
conditions  there. 

The  purpose  of  the  reservation,  in 
other  words,  is  to  impose  freedom  of  the 
press  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  silly.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  the  slightest  impact  on  es- 
tftbUshing  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  Bill 
of  Rights  contained  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SWtes,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
we  ever  could. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  closed  society. 
We  do  not  like  a  closed  society  merely 
because  it  is  closed.  However,  we  live  in 
a  world  of  reality  and  not  in  a  dream 

world. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
grown  and  mature  men  with  some  under- 
standing of  the  facts  of  international  Ufe 
today  would  be  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that 
we  can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
esUblish  freedom  of  the  press  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  country  by  pro- 
posing such  a  matter  in  this  treaty. 

This  is  so  naive  that  one  is  almost  im- 
pelled to  speculate  on  the  motivation  of 
those  who  propose  this  unduly  naive 
amendment. 

I  am  not  in  the  business  of  speculating 
on  the  motivation  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  this  afternoon. 
All  I  will  say  is  that  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  passing  this  reservation  would  be 
to  kill  the  treaty  and  perhaps,  just  per- 
haps, that  is  what  the  proponents  of  the 
reservation  would  like  to  see  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 

[Mr.  Moss] .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
Questionably  in  our  national  interest  to 
ratify  the  Consular  Treaty.  The  U.S. 
Senate  should  take  this  action,  and  we 
should  take  it  without  reservations  or 
understandings. 

What  is  at  issue  is  a  more  stable  world. 
The  treaty  presents  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  the  machinery  through  which 
we  handle  certain  official  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  grasp  this  op- 
portunity without  endangering  our  own 
future  or  our  own  security.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  pass  It  by.  It  could  help  propel 
us  toward  peace. 

Primarily,  we  need  the  treaty  to  give 
greater  protection  to  Americans  travel- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  present 
time,  an  American  can  be  held  incommu- 
nicado up  to  9  months  during  an  inves- 
tigation of  criminal  charges  lodged 
against  him,  and  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  have  to  notify  U.S.  authorities.  If 
the  treaty  were  in  effect,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  notify  U.S.  author- 
ities immediately,  and  these  officials 
would  have  the  right  to  visit  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  being  held  within  4  days  of 
hla  arrest,  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
thereafter.  The  small  number  of  Soviet 
citizens  now  traveling  in  the  United 
States  already  have  such  protection  im- 
der  our  democratic  system,  but  the  more 
than  18,000  Americans  who  now  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union  armually  have  no  such  pro- 
tection. 


We  learned  recently  what  the  absence 
of  a  Consular  Treaty  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  meant  when 
two  young  Americans.  Craddock  M.  Gil- 
more,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Buel 
Ray  Wortham,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  currency  black 
marketing,  with  the  additional  charge 
of  the  theft  of  a  souvenir  bear  from  a 
Russian  hotel  against  Wortham. 

The  men  were  arrested  on  October  1 
of  last  year.  It  was  6  days  before  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  was  notified 
that  the  Americans  were  being  detained, 
and  where.  It  was  5  days  later  before 
the  first  U.S.  consular  officer  was  allowed 
to  visit  them.  A  second  visit  was  not  per- 
mitted imtil  October  28,  and  even  then 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
could  not  talk  with  either  of  the  two— 
they  were  in  solitary  confinement — about 
the  charges  against  them. 

It  will  take  too  much  time  to  chronicle 
each  request  for  a  visit  to  the  boys,  and 
the  various  denials.  Nor  will  I  go  through 
the  details  of  the  trials  of  both,  and  of 
the  release  and  fining  of  Gilmore  fol- 
lowing the  December  trial,  and  the 
final  release  and  fining  of  Wortham  only 
last  week. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
boys  and  their  families  and  the  commu- 
nities and  States  in  which  they  Uve  were 
subject  to  great  tensions  and  anxieties 
because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  treatment  of  the  American  citizens 
under  Soviet  law,  and  that  some  of  this 
could  have  been  alleviated  had  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  been  in  effect.  As  more  and 
more  American  citizens  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  years  ahead  to  try  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  people  and 
their  philosophy  and  to  see  how  they 
live,  there  are  likely  to  be  other  incidents, 
and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have  done 
what  we  could  to  give  our  citizens  all 
the  protection  possible. 

The  convention  itself  is  not  needed  to 
provide  for  the  opening  of  new  consul- 
ates.   That  can  already  be  done.    This 
treaty  contemplates  possibly  one  addi- 
tional consulate  to  be  established  in  each 
country,  and  some   10  or  15  additional 
Soviet  personnel  to  be  admitted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  400  already  in  this  country 
with  diplomatic  immunity,  but  it  does 
guarantee  rights  for  Americans  in  the 
US.S.R.     Some  of  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived has  insisted  this  would  make  it 
possible  for  Soviet  consular  officials  to 
bring  small  atomic  weapons  in  the  United 
States— that,  to  use  the  exact  phrase  in 
one  of  my  letters,  "atomic  bombs  up  to 
one-half  kiloton  in  size"  could  be  smug- 
gled in  through  "diplomatic  pouch."     I 
can  only  point  out  that  Soviet  diplomatic 
officials  in  this  country  have  had  the 
privilege  of  diplomatic  immunity  since 
the  opening  of  the  So\aet  Embassy  in 
Washington  in   1934,   and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they   have  ever   misused 
these  privileges  to  bring  into  this  coun- 
try weapons  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  am  not  pres'oming  to  say  that 
no  Soviet  consular  official  brought  into 
this  country  under  this  treaty,  or  under 
any  other  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  never  become  a  security  prob- 
lem to  us.  But  we  can  cancel  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  any  time  on  a  month's  no- 


tice. And  we  can  expel  any  Soviet  em- 
ployee who  is  guilty  of  offensive  conduct. 
And  we  have  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  the  best  internal  security 
agency  in  the  world.  Surely,  a  handful 
of  additional  Soviet  citizens  would  not 
strain  too  greatly  the  vast  and  well  or- 
ganized facilities  of  the  FBI. 

I  have  been  chagrined,  as  I  know  many 
of  my  coUeaerucs  have,  by  the  blitz  of 
frenzied  mail  against  this  treaty  in- 
spired by  several  of  our  rightwing  lob- 
bies. I  regret  that  some  of  our  sincere 
and  patriotic  citizens  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
would  admit  a  horde  of  Soviet  spies  with 
suitcases  filled  with  bombs.  I  regret 
that  these  citizens  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  hear  only  one  side 
of  the  argument  on  the  treaty — that 
they  have  had  no  way  of  getting  perspec- 
tive on  it.  I  wish  we  had  a  better  system 
of  getting  all  the  facts  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  has  actually 
been  in  the  making  for  many  years.  It 
was  talked  about  in  1933.  when  we  first 
reestablished  relations  with  Russia,  and 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  at  the 
1955  Geneva  Summit  Conference  that 
"concrete  steps"  be  taken  to  lower  the 
barriers  which  now  impede  the  opportu- 
nities for  people  to  travel  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  discussed  the  treaty  in  1959  at 
Camp  David  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gromyko.  Formal  negotiations 
began  in  Moscow  in  1963,  and  after  8 
months  of  hard  negotiations,  the  con- 
vention was  signed  on  June  1,  1964,  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Johnson  on  June  12,  1964.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  twice 
held  hearings  on  it,  and  reported  it  to 
this  Congress  by  a  favorable  vote  of  15 
to  4.  It  has  now  been  debated  in 
the  Senate  for  almost  a  week. 

We  have  examined  it  carefully  in  all 
of  its  aspects.  I  am  sure  that  any  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  to  our  national  in- 
terest has  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
aired.  The  benefits  far  outweigh  any 
dangers.  We  should  ratify  it  now  with- 
out further  delay  and  put  it  into  effect 
immediately. 

The  proposed  reservations  or  even  the 
understanding  would,  in  my  opinion,  kill 
the  treaty.  Therefore,  I  will  vote  against 
reservations  or  understandings,  and  I 
will  vote  for  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President,    I 
yield    5    minutes    to    the    Senator   from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  dated 
March  4,  1967,  I  stated  the  reasons  why 
I  will  support  ratification  of  the  Consu- 
lar Treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Dear  Frie>.t)s:  While  we  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  'Vietnam,  we  should  try  to  avoid 
becoming  so  Involved  In  the  debate  over  the 
conflict  that  we  ignore  or  distort  the  oppor- 
tunities for  more  peaceful  forms  of  competl- 
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tlon  with  Communist  countries.  Nowhere 
has  this  danger  been  more  apparent  than  In 
the  debate  over  the  Ck)nsular  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  what  should  have 
been  a  relatively  innocuous  policy  decision — 
initiated.  Incidentally,  by  President  Elsen- 
hower— has    become    a    major    Issue    In    the 

Judging  rrom  my  mall,  many  Americans 
misunderstand  the  Treaty.  Their  major  ob- 
JecUon  seems  to  be  a  fear  of  increased  espion- 
age by  members  of  Russian  consulates  In  this 
country. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Treaty  would  not  re- 
quire the  opening  of  a  single  consulate  here 
or  In  Russia. 

What  the  Treaty  would  do  Is  enable  mem- 
bers of  our  Moscow  Embassy  staff  to  give 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  touring  Amer- 
icans arrested  or  detained  by  Russian  author- 
ities. It  also  would  set  protective  ground 
rules  for  an  exchange  of  consulates  If  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  we  decide  It  is  to  our 
advantage  to  do  so. 

The  Treaty  would  require  the  Russians  to 
notify  our  Embassy  personnel  within  three 
days  of  the  detention  of  an  American,  and 
would  enable  Embassy  personnel  to  visit  the 
American  within  four  days  of  the  arrest,  and 
Visit  with  him  on  a  regular  basis  thereafter. 
Presently  under  Soviet  law,  any  tourist  or 
Russian  citizen  can  be  arrested  and  held  for 
nine  months,  and  sometimes  longer,  for  in- 
vestigation. In  the  cases  involving  Ameri- 
cans, our  Embassy  frequently  Is  not  notified 
Of  the  detentions  for  weeks.  If  ever.  Even 
when  we  are  notified,  we  have  no  rights  of 
visitation. 

What  this  means  to  a  detained  American 
U  prolonged  isolation  In  a  Russian  prison 
with  neither  hope  of  seeing  another  Ameri- 
can nor  knowledge  that  his  country  knows 
or  care  of  his  imprisonment. 

The  Importance  of  the  Treaty  grows  eacli 
year  as  more  Americans  visit  Russia.  Prom 
1962  to  1966.  the  number  of  Americans  trav- 
eling In  Russia  increased  50  percent  to  18,000. 
Since  1964.  more  than  20  Americana  have 
been  arrested  or  detained  In  Russia.  One, 
Newcomb  Mott,  died  mysteriously  at  Russian 
hands  under  these  circumstances. 

Russian  tourists  In  America,  niunberlng 
about  900  a  year,  already  have  the  Treaty's 
protections  In  our  open  society  without  the 
Treaty. 

With  the  Treaty,  Americans  In  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  more  rights  than  any  Rus- 
sian citizen  now  possesses  In  his  homeland. 
The  notlflcation  and  visitation  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  are  Its  most  compelling  fea- 
tures. However,  its  ground  rules  for  con- 
sular e.Kchanges  also  are  Important  because 
the  opening  of  a  single  consulate  In  each 
country  is  contemplated,  even  though  no 
formal  proposals  have  been  made  or  are  un- 
der consideration. 

Under  the  Treaty,  the  exchange  of  con- 
Etilates  would  be  the  subject  of  careful  ne- 
gotiation on  a  strict  quid-pro-quo  basis.  For 
Instance.  If  an  American  consulate  In  Russia 
had  a  staff  of  10  persons,  the  Soviets  would 
be  limited  to  the  same  number  for  their 
consulate  here. 

Norm.illy.  a  consulate  wotild  have  10  to  15 
officers,  and  neither  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  nor  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  regard  this  number  as  a  problem 
which  the  FBI  could  not  deal  with  effectively 
and  efficiently.  There  are  now  452  Russian 
d'p'.om.itic  personnel  in  the  United  States. 
The  Treaty  provides  additional  limitations 
and  safeguards: 

1.  We  would  have  the  right  to  screen  Rus- 
sian personnel  before  agreeing  to  their  as- 
signment  to  our  country; 

2.  We  could  prohibit  Russian  consular 
officers  from  traveling  to  sensitive  areas  in 
the  United  States: 

3.  We  could  expel  the  Russian  ofllcers  11 
they  proved  undesirable; 


4.  We  could  close  a  Soviet  consulate  when- 
ever we  wished;  and 

5.  We  could  cancel  the  Treaty  on  six 
months'  notice. 

Clearly,  the  Treaty  represents  concessions 
by  the  Russian  Government  which  we  have 
sought  and  which  are  regarded  as  being  to 
our  advantage. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  supported  Senate 
approval  of  the  Treaty.  It  Is  another  step  in 
our  search  for  a  detente  In  the  Cold  War.  It 
is  one  Justifiable  means  of  neutralizing  the 
strains  In  American-Russian  relations  caused 
by  the  hot  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  small  but 
Important  step  in  search  of  a  lasting  peace. 

And  when  I  think  of  these  small  but  some- 
times difficult  steps.  I  remember  President 
Kennedy  speaking  at  the  Convocation  at  the 
University  of  Maine  In  October,   1963: 

"While  the  road  to  .  .  .  peace  Is  long  and 
hard,  and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  that  Is 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  step  we  can 
safely  take." 

Sincerely. 

EDMT7ND  S.   MUSKIE. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  I»resident,  the  first 
question  which  confronts  us  is  this:  Is 
the  treaty  in  its  present  form,  as  devel- 
oped in  negotiations  extending  over  sev- 
eral years,  in  our  national  interest? 

I  believe  It  is,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  my  newsletter. 

I  believe  the  proposed  commitments 
on  our  part  are  limited,  acceptable,  and 
properly  safeguarded. 

I  believe  the  proposed  commitments  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  advan- 
tages and  protections  of  substance  to 
American  citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  in  its  present 
form  is  in  the  national  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  other  differences 
and  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  resolved 
by  It. 

The  second  question  which  confronts 
us  is  this:  Is  it  realistic  to  expect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  addi- 
tional commitments  on  her  part  involv- 
ing no  additional  commitments  on  our 
part?  Or  to  agree  to  a  reduction  in  our 
commitments  without  reductions  or  com- 
pensating advantages  to  her? 

An  aflQrmative  answer  would  have  to 
be  based  upon  an  assumption  that  the 
treaty,  in  its  present  form,  holds  greater 
advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  for 
us  and  the  further  assumption  that  she 
would  concede  the  first  assumption. 
Neither  assumption  is  valid. 

At  best,  therefore,  we  could  expect  not 
acquiescence,  but  the  opening  up  of  an 
enlarged  area  of  disagreement,  moving 
us  away  from  the  limited  agreement  we 
are  considering,  and  with  pretty  dim 
pro-spects  for  an  enlarged  agreement. 

The  history  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since  World  War  n  is  that 
agreements  come  slowly,  that  they  are 
limited,  and  that  progress,  when  It  is 
achieved  at  all,  comes  with  small  steps, 
not  lar.ue  ones. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  can  suggest 
other  problems  we  would  like  to  see  re- 
solved by  the  treaty.  Each  of  us  could 
wish  that  this  one  document  might  wipe 
away  all  the  tensions,  the  frustrations, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  cold  war.  Each 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  knows  that  no  such 
single  step  is  possible. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
question  whether,  confronted   by   that 


reality,  we  should,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "Take  each  step  we  can 

I  think  we  should.  I  think  this  treaty 
Is  such  a  step.  I  think  that  to  insist  on 
a  greater  step  as  our  price  for  agreement 
will  endanger  the  prospect  for  the 
limited  agreement  represented  by  this 
treaty. 

On  October  19,  1963,  Mr.  President,  In 
an  address  at  the  IJnlversity  of  Maine, 
President  Kennedy  spoke  on  "The  mean- 
ing of  the  test  ban  treaty."  His  advice  on 
that  occasion  is  appropriate  to  the  de- 
cision before  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  that  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  year  ago  this  coming  week,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  were  gripped  with  a 
somber  prospect  of  a  military  confrontation 
between  the  two  great  nuclear  powers.  The 
American  people  have  good  reason  to  recall 
with  pride  their  conduct  throughout  that 
harrowing  week.  For  they  neither  dissolved 
in  panic  nor  rushed  headlong  into  reckless 
belligerence.  Well  aware  of  the  risks  of  re- 
sistance, they  nevertheless  refused  to  tolerate 
the  Soviets'  attempt  to  place  nuclear  weapom 
in  this  hemisphere,  but  recognized  at  th« 
same  time  that  our  preparations  for  the  um 
of  force  necessarily  require  a  simultaneoui 
search  for  fair  and  peaceful  solutions.  .  .  . 

A  year  ago  It  would  have  been  easy  to  a8- 
sume  that  all-out  war  was  Inevitable,  that 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  was  Impos- 
sible, and  that  an  unlimited  arms  race  wa« 
unavoidable.  Today  It  is  equally  easy  for 
some  to  assume  that  the  Cold  War  is  over, 
that  all  outstanding  Issues  between  the  So- 
viets and  our  country  can  be  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  that  we  shall  now 
have.  In  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  an  "abun- 
dance of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  en- 
dureth." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  of  course,  that 
neither  view  Is  correct.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  some  progress  on  a  long  Journey.  We 
have  achieved  new  opportunities  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste.  We  have  concluded 
with  the  Soviets  a  few  limited,  enforceable 
agreements  or  arrangements  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  sides  and  to  the  world. 

But  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
emphasis  Is  not  a  reversal  of  purpose.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  said  that  there  can 
be  no  coexistence  In  the  held  of  Ideology.  In 
addition,  there  are  still  major  areas  of  ten- 
sion and  conflict,  from  Berlin  to  Cuba  to 
Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  still  have  wholly  different  con- 
cepts of  the  world.  Its  freedom,  its  future 
We  still  have  wholly  different  views  on  the 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  and  the  use  of 
subversion.  And  so  long  as  these  basic  dif- 
ferences continue,  they  cannot  and  should 
not  be  concealed.  They  set  limits  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  agreements;  and  they  will  give 
rise  to  further  crises,  large  and  small.  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  both  In  the  areas 
of  direct  confrontation — Germany  and  t^e 
Caribbean— and  In  areas  where  events  be>ond 
our  control  could  Involve  us  both — areas  such 
as  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  times  such  as  these,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  Inconsistent  In  signing  an  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  test  ban,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  testing  underground  on  the  other;  about 
being  willing  to  sell  to  the  Soviets  our  sur- 
plus wheat  while  refusing  to  sell  strategic 
Items;  about  probing  their  Interest  In  a  joint 
lunar  landing  while  making  a  major  effort 
to  master  this  new  environment;  or  about 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  disarmament 
while  maintaining  our  stockpile  of  arms 
For  all  of  these  moves,  and  all  of  these  ele- 
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ments  of  American  policy  and  Allied  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  are  directed  at  a 
,^„„le  comprehensive  goal— namely,  con- 
T^ncln'g  the  Soviet  leaders  that  It  Is  danger- 
nu3  for  them  to  engage  in  direct  or  indirect 
le^ression,  futile  for  them  to  attempt  to 
Soose  their  will  and  their  system  on  other 
unwilling  people,  and  bene.nclal  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  world,  to  Join  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  and  enforceable  peace. 
Historians  report  that  In  1914,  with  most 
of  the  world  already  plunged  In  war.  Prince 
Bulow  the  former  German  Chancellor,  said 
to  the  then  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
•How  did  It  all  happen?"  And  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  replied,  "Ah.  If  only  one  knew."  My 
fellow  Americans,  If  this  planet  is  ever  rav- 
aged by  nuclear  war,  if  300  million  Ameri- 
cans Russians  and  Europeans  are  wiped  out 
1,7  a  slxtv-mlnute  nuclear  exchange.  If  the 
pitiable  survivors  of  that  devastation  can 
then  endure  the  ensuing  fire,  poison,  chaos 
and  catastrophe,  I  do  not  want  one  of  those 
survivors  to  ask  another,  "How  did  It  all 
happen?"  and  to  receive  the  Incredible  reply. 
"Ah    if  onlv   one  knew." 

Therefore',  while  maintaining  our  readiness 
for  war,  let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  for 
neace  Let  us  always  make  clear  our  wilUng- 
ness  to  talk.  If  talk  wlU  help,  and  our  readi- 
ness to  nght,  If  flght  we  must.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  be  the  masters,  not  the  victims,  of 
our  history,  controlling  our  own  destiny 
without  giving  way  to  blind  suspicion  and 
emotion.  .  .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  should  like  to  read 
the  following  excerpt  from  that  address: 
In  times   such   as  these,   therefore,   there 
Is  nothing  inconsistent  In  signing  an  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  test  ban.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  testing  underground  on  the  other:  about 
being  willing  to  sell  to  the  Soviets  our  sur- 
plus wheat  while  refusing  to  sell   strategic 
items;  about  probing  their  Interest  In  a  Joint 
lunar  landing  while  making  a  major  effort 
to  master   this  new  environment;    or  about 
exploring   the   possibilities   of   disarmament 
while  m:ilntainlng  our  stockpile  of  arms.    For 
all  of  these  moves,  and  all  of  these  elements 
of  American  pohcy  and  AUled  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  directed   at  a  single, 
comprehensive  goal — namely,  convincing  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  It  Is  dangerous  for  them 
to  engage  in  direct   or  indirect    agnrcssio" 
futile  for  them  to  attempt  to  Impose  their 
win  and   their   system   on    other   unwilling 
people,  and  beneficial  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  world,  to  Join  In  the  achievement  of  a 
genuine  and  enforceable  peace. 

Historians  report  that  In  1914.  with  most  of 
the  world  already  plunged  In  war.  Prince 
Bulow,  the  former  German  Chancellor,  said 
to  the  then  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
"How  did  It  all  happen?"  And  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  replied,  "Ah,  If  only  one  knew."  My 
fellow  Americans,  If  this  planet  is  ever 
ravaged  by  nuclear  war,  If  300  million  Amer- 
icans. Russians  and  Europeans  are  wiped  out 
by  a  sixty-minute  nuclear  exchange,  if  the 
pitiable  survivors  of  that  devastation  can 
then  endure  the  ensuing  fire,  poison,  chaos 
and  catastrophe,  I  do  not  want  one  of  those 
survivors  to  ask  another,  "How  did  it  all  hap- 
pen?" and  to  receive  the  Incredible  reply, 
"Ah,  If  only  one  knew." 

Therefore,  while  maintaining  our  readiness 
for  war,  let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  for 
peace.  Let  us  always  make  clear  our  willing- 
ness to  talk.  If  talk  will  help,  and  ova  readi- 
ness to  fight,  if  flght  we  must.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  be  the  masters,  not  the  victims,  of 
our  history,  controlling  our  own  destiny 
without  giving  way  to  blind  suspicion  and 
emotion.  .  .  . 


Who 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
spend  a  little  time  on  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  do  it  in  5  minutes.  There- 
after I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  with  the 
majority  leader  the  yielding  back  of  time 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  vote. 

I  wish  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  sec- 
ond issue  which  I  mentioned  when  we 
started  the  debate  this  afternoon.  The 
first  issue  was:  Is  the  Senate  still  pre- 
pared to  exercise,  when  an  occasion  de- 
mands it,  its  power  of  advice  in  treaty- 
making  or  are  we  going  to  accept  the 
thrust  of  the  three  letters  which  have 
been  put  in  by  the  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives, exhibits  I,  II,  and  III,  on 
pages  6406  and  6407  of  the  Record, 
which  are  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Senate 
tampers  with  the  treaty  or  exercises  its 
advice  in  a  meaningful  way  that  means 
the  treaty  is  automatically  killed? 

For  the  Senate  to  accept  that  doctrine 
would  mean  that  we  are  simply  out  of 
the  treatymaking  business.  If  we  accept 
that  doctrine,  why  does  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President  send  us  a 
treaty  at  all  if  we  cannot  act  on  It  and 
offer  our  advice?  Why  not  just  route  it 
through  the  arm-twisting  machine  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  and  get  an  auto- 
matic, computerized.  Instantaneous  as- 
sent and  consent? 

I  submit  that  we  should  not  contribute 
to  the  further  decrease  of  senatorial  dig- 
nity, power,  and  responsibility  by  accept- 
ing such  a  hypothesis,  which  the  Senate 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  adopt. 

The  second  argument  goes  to  the 
merits  of  reservation  No.  1.  It  is  clear- 
cut.  It  is  cogent  and  direct,  and  easy 
to  understand.  If  we  are  going  to  exer- 
cise our  function  to  advise,  do  we  want 
to  advise  the  State  Department  that  we 
feel  our  consular  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  press  sho-ald  have  on  the 
Russian  side  exactly  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  protections  their  people 
have  on  the  American  side?  If  we  be- 
lieve that,  we  should  vote  "yes,"  and  if 
we  do  not  believe  that,  we  should  vote 
"no." 

If  we  believe  that  the  Senate  can  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  advise,  we  vote  yes; 
if  we  do  not  believe  it  and  accept  the 
phi'.o.soi5hy  that  we  are  here  only 
to  assent,  we  can  vote  no. 

The  question  to  decide  is:  Is  it  im- 
portant that  at  long  last  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  complete  reciprocity  in  our 
dealings  with  Soviet  Russia?  If  there 
is  a  detente  they  should  accept  this  with- 
out argument.  If  there  is  this  growing 
reproachment,  this  amity  between  the 
two  countries  that  we  all  hope  and  pray 
for.  they  can  accept  this  and  do  it  with 
alacrity.  It  need  not  delay  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  Russia  for  1  minute. 
Secondarily  is  the  question  of  the  res- 
ervations we  are  called  upon  to  consider. 
The  Soviets  will  con.sider  this  treaty 
secondarily.  They  do  not  have  to  re- 
convene the  conference.  It  simply  would 
require  acquiescence  on  their  part  with 


this  good  faith  amendment,  this  rule  of 
fair  play,  this  complete  reciprocity  of  the 
rights  of  nationals  of  both  countries  in 
both  areas. 

For    that    reason    I    recommend    the 
adoption  of  executive  reservation  No.  1. 
Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  should  be  ratified  without 
reservation.    I  intend  to  oppose  the  res- 
er\'ation  to  the  pact  as  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.   It  would  be 
a   serious  mistake   to  tie  the   proposed 
treaty  in  any  way  to  Vietnam.    Not  only 
would  this  confuse  issues,  it  would  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty  years  of  cold  war  should  have 
taught  us  by  now  that  there  are  many, 
many  variables  at  work  on  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  many, 
many  parts  of  the  world.    What  becomes 
an  effective  tactic  in  one  part  of  the 
world  does  not  necessarily  work  in  an- 
other.    Since  the  breakup  of  the  Com- 
munist monohth  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  no 
longer  wise  or  practical  to  cope  with  a 
potential  Communist  aggression  with  a 
single   policy.     Soviet   Communists   re- 
spond to  one  set  of  pressures:  Chinese 
Communists,  to  yet  a  different  type  of 
pressures;  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  Communists 
to  still  another. 

A  fundamental  objective— perhaps  the 
fundamental  objective — in  American 
foreign  policy  is  to  preserve  a  favorable 
balance  of  power  in  the  world.  This 
requires  preventing  aggression,  whether 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  How  we  best 
achieve  that  objective  depends  upon  the 
particular  crisis  at  hand.  In  Europe,  for 
example,  Soviet  aggression  was  success- 
fully stopped  long  ago,  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  critical  test  in  Berlin  in 
1948. 

Ever  since  then,  time  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world  as  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned.  Each  year  has  witnessed 
the  erosion  of  a  bit  more  of  the  so-called 
Iron  Curtain  lowered  across  Eastern  Eu- 
rope by  the  Russians  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  By  trade,  tourism,  and 
diplomacy,  new  bridges  have  been  built 
into  the  East.  We  have  an  opportunity 
now  to  penetrate  that  curtain  in  still 
another  way;  namely,  through  the  pend- 
ing Consular  Treaty. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  not  because  it  helps  the  So- 
viets but  rather  because  it  helps  us.    It 
helps  us  in  two  ways.    Rrst.  in  the  addi- 
tional  protection   it    affords   individual 
Americans  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
second,  by  easing  East-West  tensions  in 
Euroi>e.   The  easing  of  those  tensions  can 
onlv  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
West.     We  should  not  forget  that  the 
Iron  Curtain  was  lowered  to  protect  the 
Russians  against  contact  with  the  West. 
Each  breach  in  that  protective  curtain 
becomes  more  difficult  for  the  Russians 
to  live  with  than  it  does  for  the  rest  of 
us.     Thus,  building  bridges  to  the  East 
ought  to  remain  as  a  constant  objective 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

In  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  easing 
of  the  cold  war  is  at  a  much  lower  stage 
of  development.  For  example,  American 
national  interest  was  constantly  in  jeop- 
ardv  as  long  as  China  and  Russia 
synchronized  their  policies  and  their 
goals.    With  Peking  and  Moscow  march- 
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ing  in  unison,  there  could  be  no  easing 
of  the  American  concern  in  the  Pacific. 
Therefore,  a  constant  priority  of  Ameri- 
can Far  Eastern  policy  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  encouraging  and  sharpening 
cleavages  t»etween  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians.  As  deeply  as  we  are  involved 
in  southeast  Asia,  that  commitment  is 
still  not  so  serious  as  would  be  a  united 
Sino-Soviet  alliance  in  eastern  Asia. 

While  Vietnam  represents  a  direct 
consequence  of  oiu-  concern  about  the 
balance  of  power  in  Asia,  it  nonetheless 
has  come  to  affect  also  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  largest  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  the  world.  Even  as  our  first 
priority  in  southeast  Asia  must  remain 
that  of  thwarting  an  act  of  aggression, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  its  secondary 
ramifications  as  a  strain  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  Moscow  and  Peking.  Most 
students  of  international  politics  would 
tend  to  agree  that  the  Russian  presence 
in  the  form  of  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam is  motivated  more  by  her  rivalry 
with  China  than  by  her  rivalry  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  this  circumstance  in  the  proper 
order  of  our  policy  priorities. 

Consistent  with  preventing  North  Viet- 
nam from  taking  South  Vietnam  by 
force  of  arms,  we  should  likewise  avoid 
any  act  which  would  tend  to  drive  the 
Russians  closer  to  the  Chinese.  For  this 
reason,  we  should  not  confuse  or  mix  up 
our  national  objectives  by  entwining  our 
diplomatic  offensive  in  Eastern  Europe 
with  our  military  offensive  in  eastern 
Asia. 

This  brings  us  back,  then,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  these  remarks;  namely,  that 
the  fimdamental  basic  in  American 
policy  around  the  world  is  to  curb  the 
use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes — in  short,  to  stop 
aggression.  Tangent  to  that  objective  is 
the  secondary  goal  of  loosening  the  grip 
which  potential  aggressors  may  have  on 
satellite  areas.  It  is  as  much  in  our 
Interest  to  assault  this  frontier  In  the 
West  by  signing  the  Consular  Treaty  as 
it  is  to  avoid  crowding  the  Soviets  back 
toward  Peking  in  the  East  by  aggravat- 
ing our  relations  with  them  elsewhere. 

In  siun,  our  overall  strategy  must  re- 
main a  constant  in  power  politics  but 
our  tactics  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  each  vari- 
able on  the  international  stage.  It 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  do  otherwise. 
For  this  reason,  the  United  States  should 
not  lace  itself  into  a  self-imposed  strait- 
jacket  by  tying  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
our  diplomacy  in  Eastern  Eiirope.  To 
do  so  would  only  tie  our  own  hands; 
Inhibit  our  own  freedom  of  action. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  reservation 
proposed  by  Senator  Mundt  and  urge 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
ject it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recently  held  hearings  con- 
cerning the  so-called  Consular  Treaty. 
There  has  been  much  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding  concerning  this 
treaty. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
not  giving  anything  away  that  we  are  not 
getting    back.      The    treaty    will    be   of 


tremendous  advantage  to  Americans 
abroad.  It  will  represent  part  of  a  new 
rapprochement,  in  economic  terms,  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  good.  I  think 
that  events  throughout  the  world  suggest 
that  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  improving  and  their  posi- 
tion with  Red  China  is  in  serious  trouble. 

Recently,  an  editorial  was  published 
in  the  Trenton  Times  endorsing  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty.  The  editorial  points 
out: 

Tills  Is  a  time  of  brldge-bulldlng  In  Eu- 
rope— east  to  west,  to  east — and  It  seems  to  us 
a  shortsighted  fKjllcy  lor  the  United  States  to 
remain  aloof.  .  .  .  The  moment,  then.  Is  one 
of  change.  Advocating  a  more  liberal  Con- 
.sulnr  Treaty  doesn't  mean  opening  Cape 
Kennedy  to  the  Russians.  The  government 
.<;h()uld  Indeed  be  prepared  for  closest  sur- 
veillance tt)  guiu-d  against  espionage.  But  It 
seems  to  us  the  safeguards  and  tlie  afflnna- 
tive  advaiiUiges  noted  make  US.  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  a  sound  course. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  thought- 
provoking  editorial,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Times.   Feb.    16. 

1967] 

The  CoNSUi-AR  Treaty 

A  proposed  new  United  States-Soviet  Rus- 
sia treaty  on  consular  relations  has  become 
a  matter  of  sharp  controversy  In  the  rjew 
Congress.  The  agreement  was  signed  In  1964, 
needs  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  and  Is  opposed  vigorously  on 
the  ground  that  any  increase  In  Soviet  diplo- 
matic representation  here  only  adds  to  the 
problem    of   meeting   Communist   espionage. 

Given  the  history  of  Soviet  espionage  all 
over  the  world  these  last  50  years,  no  one 
can  say  this  opposition  argument  Is  mere 
fancy. 

But  It  seems  to  us  the  stronger  argument 
favors  ratification. 

First  of  all.  the  treaty  would  not  auto- 
matically set  up  new  consulates — the  au- 
thority Is  a  permissive  one  and  the  details 
would  be  worked  out  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. President  Johnson,  quoting  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  holds  that  no  insu- 
perable espionage  problem  would  be  cre- 
ated If  a  consulate  were  opened  to  add  per- 
haps 10  consular  officers  to  the  460  Soviet 
representatives  now  In  this  country.  Pro- 
liferation beyond  this  would  Increase  the 
problem,  to  be  sure. 

But  you  can  be  quite  certain  that  neither 
kings.  Presidents  nor  Soviet  commissars 
would  keep  Mr.  Hoover  quiet  If  he  thought 
the  problem  could  get  out  of  hand 

Granted  that  doctrinaire  Marxism  BtlU 
makes  world  revolution  the  Commimlst  goal, 
and  that  Chairman  Mao  would  move  out 
with  guns  blazing  tomorrow  If  he  were  able 
to  pursue  that  goal.  It  seems  only  realistic  to 
note  that  practical  changes  have  occurred  In 
world  Communism. 

Most  Importantly  the  reasonable  ground 
that  long  existed  as  to  whether  the  Moscow- 
Peking  split  was  for  real  Is  now  non-existent. 
The  two  are  dally  at  each  other's  throats. 
It  Is  true  that  If  Mao  were  eliminated,  a  Chi- 
nese leader  ready  for  rapproachement  with 
Moscow  conceivably  could  come  to  power. 
But  it  does  not  appear  likely  today. 

Similarly,  Communism  within  Moscow's 
own  eastern  European  sphere  has  changed. 
No  longer  are  Poland.  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and 
even  Czechoslovakia  so  chained  to  the  Krem- 
lin that  they  cannot  make  their  own  trade 


and  diplomatic  arrangements  with  the  west— 
and  this  they  are  doing  increasingly  ^jjjj 
France,   West   Germany,   Italy.   Britain. 

This  Is  a  time  of  brldge-bulldlng  in  Ey. 
rope — east  to  west,  to  east — and  It  seems  to 
us  a  shortsighted  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  aloof  from  what  Is  hao- 
pening.  The  most  solid  evidence  of  detente 
has  come  In  the  closer  arrangement  worked 
out  only  this  week  by  Premier  Kosygln  and 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson.  It  is  hardly 
Irrelevant  that  Mr.  Kosygln  apparently  tried 
earnestly  In  recent  days  to  get  Hanoi  to  make 
limited  concessions  In  return  for  a  longer 
U.S.  bombing  pause  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  moment,  then,  Is  one  of  change.  Ad- 
vocating a  more  liberal  consular  treaty 
doesn't  mean  opening  Cape  Kennedy  to  the 
Rvisslans.  The  government  should  indeed  be 
prepared  for  closest  surveillance  to  guard 
against  espionage  But  It  seems  to  us  the 
safeguards  and  the  affirmative  advantages 
noted  make  US.  Senate  ratlflcatlo:\  of  the 
tre.ity  a  sound  course. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman],  whether 
he  thinks  that  we  should  start  to  yield 
back  our  time  or  continue  the  debate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  in  favor  not 
only  of  starting  to  yield  back  time,  but 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time  completely. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  am  I.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  executive  reservation  No.  1  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtjndt]  and  other  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  my 
senior  colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "rmy."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay," 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      [Mr. 
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Brooke!  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
yjnia  I  Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
DficKl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sjii]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(No.  59  Ex.] 
YEAS — 22 


Cotton 

Hill 

Murphy 

CMrtls 

Holllngs 

Russell 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Esstland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Lausche 

Tower 

Pftimlll 

McClellan 

WlUlams,  Del 

Oruenlng 

Miller 

Hansen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 65 

AUen 

Hart 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Baker 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mo6S 

Bayh 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Bur  dick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.PeU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Percy 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

cue 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcofl 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Blender 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Pong 

McOee 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

McGovem 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Qriffln 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hams 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Bible 

Domlnlck 

Talmadge 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tydlngs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Randolph 

Yarborough 

Cannon 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Mundt's  executive  reserva- 
tion No.  1  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  pending 
business,  according  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  last 
week,  is  executive  reservation  No.  2, 
which  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate, 
and  which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
executive  reservation  No.  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  executive 
reservation  No.  2  be  considered  as  read 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  reservation  is  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "Subject  to  the  reservation  that 
no  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification  of 
Ibis  Convention  shall  be  entered  Into  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
vention shall  not  enter  into  force  until  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  (1)  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  as- 
sign members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of   the 


United  States  to  perform  combat  duties  in 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  or  (2^  the  re- 
moval of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  from  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
being  prevented  or  delayed  because  of  mili- 
tary assistance  furnished  North  Vietnam  by 
the  Soviet  Union. '" 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  whose  reservation  No.  2  is  now 
pending,  intends  to  speak  for  approxi- 
mately a  half  hour  this  evening,  and  that 
a  half  hour  will  then  be  occupied  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  perhaps  not  in  response, 
but  the  time  will  be  used  anyway. 

Following  that,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  to  speak.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  he  speaks, 
his  remarks  be  apart  from  the  time  lim- 
itations already  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  half  hour  at  this  time, 
but  I  shall  take  time  enough  to  announce 
to  the  Senate  that  at  approximately  this 
time  tomorrow  afternoon,  or  possibly  a 
little  later,  we  should  be  having  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  executive  reservation  No.  2, 
which,  as  I  announced  at  the  time  I 
offered  the  two  reservations  bearing  my 
name,  and  reiterated  again  today,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  by  all  odds  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  reservations  which  I 
have  offered  to  the  treaty. 

While  the  first  reservation,  on  which 
we  have  just  voted,  deals  with  the  matter 
of  trying  to  provide  equality  of  treatment 
and  reciprocity  of  expression  for  consu- 
lar officials  and  representatives  of  the 
press  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  sis  be- 
tween the  t%vo  signatory  powers,  execu- 
tive reservation  No.  2,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record,  deals  with  our 
good  faith  as  Members  of  Congress  in 
bringing  under  the  protective  mantle  of 
which  we  speak  so  much  those  boys  who 
are  fighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam 
while  we  proclaim  the  protection  needed 
by  Americans  traveling  overseas. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  it  is  not 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  nor  is 
it  anyone  who  is  in  opposition  to  this 
treaty,  who  has  endeavored  to  link  to- 
gether the  Consular  Treaty  and  the  prob- 
lem of  East-West  trade.  I  point  out 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  stated 
this.  After  having  listed  a  number  of 
steps  or  brid2:ebuilding  devices  to  which 
he  alluded,  he  summarized  his  discus- 
sion of  Soviet-American  relationships 
with  this  sentence: 

So  tonight  I  ask  and  urge  the  Congress 
to  help  our  foreign  and  commercial  trade 
policies  by  passing  an  East-West  Trade  Bill 
and  approving  our  consular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  submit  that  this  single  sentence,  tied 
together  with  only  a  conjunctive,  makes 
it  very  clear  that  the  President  is  pre- 
senting in  this  treaty  a  suggestion  for 
ratifying  the  Consular  Treaty  in  respect 
to  which  is  related  the  important  at- 
tachment of  the  problem  of  East-West 
trade.    That  is  fact  No.  1. 


This  brings  us  to  the  moment  of  truth 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  to  concern 
ourselves  solely  with  Americans  travel- 
ing in  Europe  when  they  reach  Russia 
or  whether  we  should  do  something  to 
protect  the  boys  fighting  under  the  flag 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  that  my  reservation  No.  2  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  we  shall  be  voting  on  it  in  a 
rollcall  vote  tomorrow. 

That  reservation  reads : 

Before  the  period  at  th"  end  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "subject  to  the  reservation 
that  no  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratlfl- 
catlon  of  this  Convention  should  be  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Convention  shall  not  enter  Into  force,  until 
the  President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  (1 )  it  Is  no  longer  necessary 
to  assign  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  combat  duties 
in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  or  (2)  the 
removal  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  from  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  being  prevented  or  delayed  because  of 
military  assistance  furnished  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  Stands  now  as  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  en- 
abling the  North  Vietnamese  to  con- 
tinue this  war  and  to  prolong  and  en- 
hance our  casualty  lists,  which  induces 
them  arrogantly  to  disclaim  any  invita- 
tion to  the  negotiating  table,  and  that 
those  weapons  come  today,  in  modern 
form,  exclusively  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nobody  will  dispute  that  fact.  And  that 
is  fact  No.  2 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment, in  its  presentation  to  our 
committee  and  the  country,  has  linked 
together  East-West  trade  and  the  con- 
sular treaty. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  the  great 
American  newspaper,  which  functions 
either  to  applaud  the  policies  of  the 
State  Department  or  to  conceive  them — 
and  I  am  never  sure  which — the  New 
York  Times,  made  it  clear  In  a  lead  edi- 
torial that  the  consular  treaty  and  the 
expansion  of  American  experts  to 
Russia  are  irrevocably  connected. 

I  do  not  want  Senators,  therefore,  to 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  we  can 
close  our  eyes  and  vote  for  the  consular 
treaty  as  though  we  lived  in  a  world  of 
make  believe,  whefe  there  was  no  war, 
where  there  were  riot  500,000  Americans 
called  away  from  home  and  fighting  for 
freedom,  where  the  slaughter  did  not 
continue  day  after  day  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate,  and  where  the  deaths  and  the 
maiming  and  the  injury  of  soldiers  were 
not  created  by  the  weapons  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  sign  a  consular  treaty  to  the  end  that 
more  American  trade  can  be  provided  to 
the  Soviets  to  crank  into  their  indus- 
trial machinery,  which  today  is  spewing 
out  flood  torrents  of  arms  to  permit 
Hanoi  to  perpetuate  the  war. 

The  vote  we  shall  cast  tomorrow, 
therefore,  will  be  on  a  reservation  which 
simply  says: 

We  ratify  the  treaty.  We  are  making  no 
amendment  to  It.  We  make  no  change  of 
the  treaty.  We  simply  say  It  shall  not  go 
Into  effect  so  long  as  you  are  compelling  us 
to  draft  and  send  to  Vietnam  American  boys 
to  continue  the  conflict. 
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Or— we  give  the  President  a  second 
choice — 

When  you  notify  Congress  in  writing  that 
the  return  of  our  bo\s  from  Vietnam  Is 
neither  being  prevented,  nor  delayed  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  supply- 
ing the  arms  to  be  used  by  North  Vietnam  tn 
conttnulTig  the  w;ir 

There  is  not  going  to  bo  much  con- 
fusion about  this.  Senators  are  not 
going  to  have  to  search  their  consciences 
very  long  to  decide  where  they  stand  on 
an  issue  as  plain  and  as  clear  and,  for 
some  Americans,  as  brutal  as  this. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  discuss  the  reser- 
vation at  some  length.  We  have  6  hours 
in  which  to  discuss  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  decisions  the 
Senate  will  have  to  make  in  the  28  years 
that  I  have  been  around  Washington. 

I  think.  In  fact,  it  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Imiwrtant  votes  we  are  going 
to  take  concerning  the  outcome  of  the 
war  and  whether  it  dra.cs  on  and  on  and 
on,  fed  by  Russian  arms,  which  our  ex- 
ports to  Russia  now  help  them  provide, 
or  whether,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  take 
action  here  designed  to  shorten  the  war. 
to  reduc*  the  capacity  of  the  Russian 
war  machine  to  supply  arms  to  prolong 
the  war.  This  reservation  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  do  what  that  mag- 
nificent constitutional  provision  pro- 
vides— that  the  Senate  has  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  advise  before  it  consents. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  direct 
to  the  attention  of  this  administration 
our  desires  in  that  connection. 

Do  we  really  think  it  good,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  for  our  coiui- 
try  to  help  provide  the  wherewithal  en- 
abling the  enemy  to  get  his  guns,  via 
Russia,  to  prolong  the  war?  If  we  do,  I 
suspect  we  can  ratify  this  convention.  I 
suspect  we  should  not  write  in  a  reserva- 
tion, then.  We  can  simply  say.  "Let 
her  go." 

But  if  we  actually  honestly  believe  as 
does  this  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  it  Is  a  prudent  and  proper  public 
policy,  in  time  of  war,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  every  previous  American  Pres- 
ident in  history — which  is  to  shut  off  the 
armaments  to  your  enemy,  if  you  can, 
when  they  are  u.«ing  them  to  kill  the 
troops  that  we  draft  from  the  shops,  the 
homes,  and  the  fanns  of  this  coimtry — 
let  us  remember  that  those  are  the  issues 
we  will  be  deciding.  Because  we  are  go- 
ing to  vote  on  this  matter,  as  we  prop- 
erly should.  And  to  tho.se  who  say  that 
we  ought  to  quit  the  bombing,  we  ought 
to  press  forward  for  negotiations  at  the 
negotiating  table,  we  ought  to  take  what- 
ever steps  we  can  to  shorten  the  war,  I 
say,  "You  are  not  going  to  have  a  better 
chance,  in  the  Senate,  to  vote  to  shorten 
the  war  than  by  your  vote  on  this  res- 
ervation and  on  this  treaty,  where  you 
can  vote  not  to  put  the  key  In  the  lock 
of  the  door  that  opens  up  for  Russian  use 
the  exports  to  Hanoi  that  continue  the 
war." 

To  those  of  my  fellow  Senators  who 
say.  "We  ought  to  win  the  war  quickly, 
we  ought  to  enhance  the  bombing,  we 
ought  to  take  some  more  chances,  we 
ought  to  bomb  the  harbor  at  Haiphong, 
we  ought  to  blockade  the  ships  that  are 
bringing  in  the  supplies  from  the  Com- 
munist countries — and,  unhappily,  from 


a  few  countries  of  the  free  world— to 
prolong  this  war  so  monotonously  and 
drastically," 

I  reply,  "If  you  really  want  to  win  the 
war,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  can  anybody 
think  of  a  better  way  to  end  a  war,  in 
modem  history,  than  to  shut  off  the 
supplies  required  by  your  enemy  to  fight 
it?" 

Is  that  too  simple  to  be  understood  at 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  is  not  too  simple  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America. 

How  do  we  shut  it  off,  Mr,  President? 
We  shut  it  off  by  trying  to  induce  the 
country  which  supplies  virtually  all  of 
the  petroleum  enabling  the  Hanoi  gov- 
errunent  to  continue  the  war,  and  all  of 
the  sophisticated  weapons  used  by  the 
Communists  against  our  soldiers  over 
there,  to  curtail  or  to  curb  those  ship- 
ments so  deeply  .stained  in  human  blood. 
How  do  we  do  that.  Mr,  President? 
Does  any  Senator  really  believe,  in  his 
heart,  that  we  can  do  It  by  kowtowing 
to  that  country,  by  embracing  it  in  a 
consular  treaty  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  trade? 

The  Consular  Treaty  Itself,  in  its  own 
language,  says  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  consular  ofQcers  shall  be  to  get  ad- 
ditional trade. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  that  The 
State  Department  does  not  write  about 
it,  when  they  write  this  blizzard  of  let- 
ters down  here.  They  talk  about 
whether  or  not  we  could  have  a  consular 
office  without  this  convention.  They  talk 
about  whether  complete  immunity  is 
good  or  bad.  They  talk  about  espionage 
and  counterespionage. 

They  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  world  living  at  peace. 
Somebody  has  got  to  show  a  little  con- 
cern about  what  is  going  on  in  terms  of 
war.  If  increasing  the  armament  of 
those  fighting  against  us  is  the  shortcut 
to  peace.  Mr.  President,  every  American 
President  in  history  except  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson  has  been  totally  and  completely 
in  error;  because  he  Is  the  first  to  pro- 
pose it. 

How  can  we  use  this  treaty  to  help 
shorten  the  war?  By  amending  it  with 
a  reservation,  or  by  rejecting  its  ratifica- 
tion. How  can  we  use  this  as  a  diplo- 
matic tool,  to  help  protect  the  thousands 
of  Americans  in  uniform  while  worrying 
about  the  nine  or  10  Americans,  each 
year,  who  get  in  trouble  flitting  around 
Ru.ssia  for  their  own  plea,sure  or  profit? 
I  will  tell  you  how.  We  can  do  it 
simply  by  enabling  the  State  Department 
to  say  to  the  Russians,  if  we  add  this 
reservation:  "Look,  Mr,  Kosygin,  we  did 
our  best.  We  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  coun- 
try. We  tried  to  sell  it  to  Congress.  We 
tried  to  sell  it  to  the  Senate.  We  argued 
and  importuned,  telephoned,  arm- 
twisted,  wrote  letters,  and  did  everything 
we  could.  But  the  Senate  just  simply 
could  not  be  seduced  to  the  point  of 
going  along,  because  they  do  not  like 
and  the  country  does  not  like  the  fact 
that  you  alone  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  war  is  not  over,  over 
there  in  Vietnam.  It  is  being  continued 
by  your  war  supplies,  and  they  know  it." 
Perhaps  they  want  this  treaty  and  per- 
haps they  do  not,  but  I  think  I  know 


something   they  do   want.     They  really 
want  and  need  those  exports  from  Amer- 
ica, the  400  items  which  were  made  avail- 
able  to  them  without  liceiise  or  restric- 
tion  on   October    12,    by    the    Executive 
order  of  President  Johnson,  and  I  listed 
them  starting  on  page  6262  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  last  Friday,  March 
10.    The  Russians  want  these  shipments 
from  America  to  continue  to  shore  up 
their  awkward,  stumbling,  bureaucratic, 
backward  economy;  they  need  them  be- 
cause they  have  been  able  to  produce  so 
few  automobiles  in  Russia  that  there  are 
only  eight  garages  and  eight  filling  sta- 
tions in  the  whole  city  of  Moscow— a  city 
many  times  larger  than  Washington— 
and  we  have  eight  garages  or  eight  filling 
stations    on    almost    every    street   that 
angles    through    our    community— they 
really  want  that  help;  they  want  those 
machine  tools,  that  Is  one  of  the  things 
we  send  them,  they  want  that  iron  ore. 
and  we  are  sending  them  that,  although 
somebody  ought  to  have  a  few  nostalgic 
wakeful  moments  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,   wondering   who   authorized  that 
one,  if  he  can  remember  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  our  exporting  of  the  same 
kind  of  materiel  helped  equip  the  Japa- 
nese war  machines  to  wage  an  unde- 
clared war  on  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.   Would 
you  not  think  at  least  we  would  have 
learned  enough  so  that  we  would  not 
have  included  that  one  in  the  400  items' 
Would  you  not  think  history  should  have 
left  some  imprint  on  the  people  making 
up  that  list? 

The  Russians  need  those  exports  from 
us.  Mr.  President.    They  have  a  consumer 
economy  which  is  seething  all  over  the 
place,  because  the  people  are  denied  so 
many  of  the  consumer  goods  that  people 
receive    everywhere    else    around    the 
world.    They  built  a  wall  throu<^'h  Berlin 
high  enough  so  that  the  people  could 
not  see  what  the  free  world  produces 
and  makes  available;   but  their  people 
climbed  up  on  the  wall  and  into  the  high 
buildings  and  looked  over  to  the  west  side 
of  Berlin,  and  saw  automobiles  bumper 
to  bumper  up  and  down  the  avenues,  as 
we  have  them  here  on  Constitution  and 
Independence  Avenues.    They  saw  stores 
filled  with  consumer  goods.     They  saw 
people  living  in  a  free  country,  enjoying 
the  creature  comforts  which  people  have 
in  our  country  and  In  the  rest  of  the  free 
world :  and  it  is  hard  for  any  government, 
no  matter  how  tyrannical,  to  hold  down 
the   people   once   they   have   had   their 
appetites  whetted  for  consumer  good»- 
once  they  see  them  and  learn  about  them, 
and  sample  a  few  of  them,  and  then  find 
they  are  denied  them  by  a  government 
so  busy  concentrating  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  supplies,  munitions,  and  antl- 
ballistic  defense  systems  that  they  do 
not  have  material   and  manpower  and 
machinery  enough  left  to  produce  con- 
sumer goods. 

So,  they  get  those  goods  badly  needed 
from  us  and  we  take  the  pressure  off 
their  war-oriented  economy.  And  every 
time  we  ship  them  anything,  it  tends  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force  who  can  pto  to 
making  mllitarj'  hardware  to  be  shipped 
off  to  Hanoi,  because  they  arc  not  needed 
for  making  consumer  goods  for  Ru.'^.^'ans 
any  more. 
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Our  export  actions  take  the  pressure 
off  that  much  machinery  with  which  to 
relieve  production  lines  in  those  large 
equipment  plants  from  making  consumer 
goods  so  that  they  can  go  to  making  mili- 
tary hardware  with  which  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys  in  Hanoi. 

U  that  is  not  what  it  is  for,  why  does 
somebody  from  the  State  Department 
not  say  so?  Why  does  somebody  from 
the  White  House  not  say  so?  Why  does 
somebody  from  the  military  not  say  so? 
They  do  not  say  so  because  it  is  true 
that  that  Is  what  they  are  asking  us  to 
embrace  and  endorse  in  this  Consular 

The  Russians,  of  course,  want  these 
supplies.  So,  we  do  have  a  diplomatic 
tool.  We  can  say  to  them:  "We  are 
sorry.  We  cannot  accept  this  treaty 
now,  and  we  probably  cannot  send  you 
these  supplies  any  more  unless  you  cur- 
tail or  curb  your  shipment  of  death-deal- 
ing merchandise  to  Vietnam  to  be  used  in 
escalating  a  casualty  list  that  is  already 
more  than  half  a  hundred  thousand 
members  strong." 

It  is  those  things  that  we  should  think 
shout  in  this  moment  of  truth  tomorrow. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  wants  to 
shorten  the  war.  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  facts  are  made  clear,  as  they  have 
been  made  clear,  that  there  is  this  direct 
relationship  between  the  trade  and  the 
treaty,  that  many  Senators,  before  decid- 
ing which  group  of  Americans  they  want 
to  protect  the  most,  will  pay  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  500,000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam who  have  no  chance  to  visit  Rus- 
sia. They  are  bus.ly  engaged  in  Vietnam 
because  Uncle  Sam  has  said:  "You  fight 
and  fight  and  fight  in  Vietnam  in  a  war 
which  is  beginning  to  appear  intermina- 
ble," I  suspect  it  will  pretty  much  ap- 
proach interminabiiity  if  we  persist  in 
sending  the  enemy  directly  or  indirectly 
everything  it  requires  with  which  to  con- 
tinue the  fighting. 

That  is  not  a  good  way  by  which  to 
shorten  the  war,  whether  one  is  a  dove 
or  a  hawk  or  an  owl.  in  between,  or  an 
eagle. 

I  urge  Senators  to  think  about  that 
before  they  cast  their  votes  on  this  reser- 
vation tomorrow, 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  was  used  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  used  22  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
two  comments  on  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

The  Senator  has  argued  several  times 
this  afternoon  about  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  trade  provision  and  trade  language 
in  the  Consular  Treaty. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
standard  provision  that  has  prevailed  for 
a  long  time  in  other  consular  treaties. 
The  provision  in  the  Consular  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  relating  to  trade, 
article  7,  sub  2,  is  found  on  page  286  of 
the  hearings.  It  is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
vision. It  is  the  standard  provision  in 
consular  conventions. 

It  is  identical  to  article  5(b)  of  the 
Vienna  Consular  Convention,  found  on 
page  301  of  the  hearings,  and  identical 
in  substance  to  article  4(f)  of  one  Con- 
sular Convention  with  Korea  and  article 
17(5)  of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
Japan. 

These  are  the  two  most  recent  con- 
sular conventions  ratified  by  the  United 
States.  This  is  standard  language  in 
consular  treaties.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  that  statement  because 
I  am  afraid  that  the  impression  may 
have  been  created  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  it  is  singular  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  Consular  Treaty  with  Russia. 
My  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  stressed  another  argument  sev- 
eral times  this  afternoon  which  would 
be  applicable,  if  sound,  to  his  present 
reservation.  I  think  it  is  completely  un- 
sound. That  is  the  argument  he  makes 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  letter 
he  sent  to  our  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  is  really  saying  that 
the  Senate  may  only  consent,  but  not 
advise,  in  the  case  of  a  treaty;  that  the 
Senate  must  take  all  treaties  as  they  are 
and  not  amend  them  or  attach  reserva- 
tions or  understandings  to  resolutions 
ratifying  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  saying  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  attributes  to  him. 

There  are  certainly  treaties  that  would 
be  ratified  by  the  other  party  or  parties 
even  if  the  Senate  did  attach  reserva- 
tions to  them  or  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  But  in  the  letter  to  the 
majority  leader  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  simply  say- 
ing that  it  seems  to  him  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  as  far  as  this  particular 
treaty  is  concerned,  if  we  do  attach  a 
reservation  in  our  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, our  action  could  lead  to  either  of 
two  undesirable  consequences — conse- 
quences that  the  Secretary  of  State  then 
proceeds  to  spell  out  in  the  letter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  for 
his  judgment  concerning  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  amendments,  reserva- 
tions, or  understandings  in  this  proposed 
Consular  Treaty  with  Russia.  He  has 
given  his  judgment. 

That  is  what  the  letter  says.  He  was 
not  asked  to  comment  on  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  amendments,  reserva- 
tions, or  understandings  to  treaties  in 
general,  and  he  has  not  commented  upon 
that  general  question.  But  he  has  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  Convention  we  are 
now  considering,  and  he  has  said  to  us: 
If  In  this  case  you  attach  reservations, 
then,  in  eflfect,  you  are  going  to  kill  the 
treaty. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  criticize  him 
for  an  answer  that  he  has  not  gvlen  to 
a  question  that  he  was  not  asked. 


The  Secretary  of  State  was  not  asked 
whether  he  thinks  the  Senate  should 
accept  all  treaties  without  reservations. 
That  is  not  what  he  said.  In  fact,  we 
can  just  take  judicial  notice  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  knows  his  constitu- 
tional law  in  regard  to  treaties.  He 
knows  that  the  Senat-e  has  the  right  to 
attach  reservations  and  has  the  duty  to 
attach  reservations,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate  reservations  should  be  at- 
tached. However,  the  question  that  was 
put  to  him  was  a  question  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  attaching  any  reservations 
to  this  particular  treaty,  and  on  that  he 
gave  us  a  forthright  answer  in  which 
he  said  in  effect — and  I  agree  with  him : 
"a  reservation  to  this  treaty  will  kill  It." 

That  is  why  some  of  us  have  argued 
earlier  this  afternoon  that  in  our  judg- 
ment that  is  what  is  planned  by  this 
series  of  reservations  that  have  been 
offered. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for 
the  opponents  of  the  treaty  to  say,  "We 
are  against  the  treaty,  kill  it."  rather 
than  to  trj'  what  I  think  is  in  effect  a 
parliamentary  scuttling  approach  to  the 
treaty. 

MISPERCEPTION     OF     AGGRESSION     IN     VIETNAM 

Mr.  President,  the  first  1967  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  International  Affairs  car- 
ries an  article  by  Ralph  White  entitled: 
"Misperception  of  Aggression  la  Viet- 
nam." 

Professor  White  is  a  professor  of 
psvchology  and  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Sino-Soviet  Studies  at  George 
Washinrton  University.  His  article  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  question  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam,  and  why. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  as  in  legis- 
lative session  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  International  Affairs, 
vol.  XXI,  No.  1-1967) 
Misperception  of  Aggression  in  Vietnam 
(By  Ralph  K.  Whlt«) 
(Note.— Ralph    K.    Whit-e    Is    professoir    of 
psychology  and  a  member  of  the  IriBtltute 
for  Slno-Sovlet  Studies  at  George  Washing- 
ton   University,     He    is    the    co-author    of 
Autocracy  and  Democracy:  An  Experimental 
Inquiry.     His  study  of  "Images  In  the  Con- 
text of   International   Conflict:    Soviet  Per- 
ceptions of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R."  ap- 
peared   in    a    recently    published    volume. 
International  Behavior.) 

In  the  Vietnam  war  each  side  declares  that 
It  has  to  fight  because  of  obvious,  self-evident 
•aggression"  by  the  other  side.  On  each  side 
there  are  images  of  a  Hltler-like  enemy, 
brutally,  calculatingly  bent  on  conquest. 
On  each  side  there  Is  a  feeling  that  It  would 
be  weak  and  cowardly  to  let  the  enemy's 
aggression  be  rewarded  by  success;  each  side 
feels:  "If  we  are  men  we  cannot  let  this 
aggression  go  unpunished." 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  both  are 
wrong.  There  has  been  no  aggression  on 
either  side — at  least  not  In  the  sense  of  a 
coldblooded,  Hitler-Uke  act  of  conquest. 
The  analogies  of  Hitler's  march  Into  Prague, 
Stalin's  takeover  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  are 
false  analogies.  There  Is  a  better  analogy 
m  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  when,  as 
historical  scholarship  has  shown,  both  sides 
stumbled  and  staggered  Into  the  war  In  a 
spirit  of  self-defense  (or  defense  of  national 
pride     against     "Intolerable     humlUatlon") 
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rather  than  In  a  spirit  of  deliberate  con- 
quest. In  Vietnam  each  side,  though  by  no 
means  free  from  moral  gulU.  Is  far  from 
being  as  diabolical  as  Its  enemies  picture 
It,  since  both  believe  that  whatever  crimes 
they  may  commit  are  Justlfled  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  emergency.  Each  knows  that 
It  has  not  "willed"  this  war.  On  each  side 
ordinary  human  beings  have  become  gradu- 
ally entangled,  hating  the  war  and  all  the 
suffering  associated  with  It,  honestly  believ- 
ing that  their  manhood  requires  them  to 
resist  the  "aggression"  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  enemy's  "aggression."  In  the  sense  which 
It  has  been  assumed  to  exist,  has  not  ex- 
isted.' 

For  reasons  that  will  be  discussed,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  only  honorable  peace  would  be 
a  compromise  peace  in  which  each  side  could 
feel  it  had  held  out  against  the  aggressor's 
onslaught  and  had  managed  to  preserve  at 
least  the  bare  essentials  of  what  It  was  fight- 
ing to  defend. 

ca^f   they    believe   ft    when   they   caiu.   os 
"acgressobs?" 

President  Johnson  has  said.  "The  first  real- 
ity is  that  North  Vietnam  has  attacked  the 
Independent  nation  of  Soutli  Vietnam.  Its 
object  Is  total  conquest.  .  .  .  Let  no  one 
think  for  a  moment  that  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam would  bring  an  end  to  the  confiict. 
The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one  country 
and  then  in  another.  The  central  lesson  of 
otu-  time  is  that  the  appetite  of  aggression 
is  never  satisfied"-  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said,  "The  prime  aggressor  is  North 
Vletn;u-n"  ^  Secretary  Rusk  has  repeatedly 
declared  .that  the  whole  purpose  of  our  in- 
terv'entlon  would  disappear  the  moment  the 
North  Vletname.se  decided  to  "let  their 
neighbors  alone." 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
do  not  seriously  doubt  these  statements; 
even  among  thase  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
our  attempting  to  resist  aggression  in  South- 
east A.sla  there  are  many  who  do  not  doubt 
that  Communist  aggression  has  occurred. 
Those  who  do  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  resist  tlie  agt^re.«slon  that  they  regard  as 
self-evident  are  likely  to  have  ready  answers 
to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  arguments 
against  this  belief.  They  may  ask:  "Can 
you  deny  that  North  Vietnam  has  sent  troops 
and  weapons  to  the  South?  Can  you  deny 
that  the  Viet  Cong  cadres  are  Communists, 
controlled  by  other  Communists  in  Hanoi 
and  perhaps  in  Peking''  Can  you  deny  that 
war  by  assas.sinatlon  in  the  villages  is  aggres- 
sion, in  principle,  as  much  as  Is  war  by  in- 
vasion of  troops  across  a  border?"  And  when 
they  find  that  their  opponents,  while  making 
certain  qualKlcatlons  le.g  .  with  regard  to  the 
completeness  of  the  control  of  the  Viet  Cong 
by  Hanoi),  do  not  try  to  deny  the  essential 
truth  of  any  of  these  things,  tliey  are  likely 
to  feel  that  their  case  Is  well  established  and 
that  communist  aggression  is  Indeed  self- 
evident. 

A  visitor  from  Mars  would  be  struck  by  the 
close  parallel  bptweon  all  of  this  and  the  atti- 
tudes that  are  continually  expressed  on  the 
other  side  According  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  "It 
is  crystal  clear  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
aggre.ssor  who  is  trampling  under  foot  the 
Vletamese  soil."  *  According  to  Chou  En- 
lal.  "America  is  rapidly  escalating  the  war  in 
an  attempt  to  subdue  tl^e  Vietnamese  people 


'  A  much  more  detailed  and  documented 
presentation  of  this  thesis  is  contained  In 
Ralph  K.  White,  "Misperceptlon  and  the 
Vietnam  War."  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol. 
XXII,  No.  3  (1966).  pp    1    167. 

'Johns  Hopkins  speech,  Apr.  7.  1965. 

'  Speech  before  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Assn..  M.ir  '26,  1964. 

'  Interview  with  Felix  Greene,  quoted  In 
The  Washington  Post,  Dec  14,  1965,  pp.  A  1. 
A  16. 


by  armed  force."  '  And  according  to  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  "Normalization  of  our  relations 
I  with  the  U.S.I  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
armed  aggression  of  American  imperialism 
against  a  fraternal  Socialist  country — Viet- 
nam."" To  the  extent  that  they  mean  what 
they  say.  aggression  by  us  seems  as  obvious 
to  them  as  aggression  by  them  seems  to  us. 

That,  then,  is  the  essential  question:  to 
wiiat  e.ttent  do  they  mean  wliat  they  say? 

To  most  Americans,  probably,  the  charge 
that  we  are  aggressors  seems  like  outrageous 
nonsense,  so  transparently  false  that  honest 
men  all  over  the  world  must  put  it  down  im- 
mediately as  a  propaganda  trick  by  the  Com- 
munists to  cover  up  their  own  aggression. 
The  thief  is  crying  "Stop  thief"  and  must  be 
doing  it  slmpiy  to  distract  attention  from 
his  own  crime. 

It  is  precisely  here,  though  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  most  Americans  are,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, basically  mistaken.  The  charge  that 
we  have  been  aggressors — Inadvertent  ag- 
gressors, without  for  a  moment  intending  to 
be — is  not  outrageous  nonsense.  It  is  not 
more  false  than  our  charge  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  aggressors.  Both  charges  are 
psychologically  false,  since  neither  side  has 
committed  conscious,  deliberate.  Hitler-like 
aggression.  But  both  charges  are  in  a  less 
essential  sense  true,  since  both  sides,  In  the 
belief  that  they  have  been  defending  them- 
selves, have  engaged  in  certain  actions  which 
the  other  side,  seeing  them  within  a  radically 
different  frame  of  reference,  could  easily  per- 
ceive as  aggressive. 

That  this  is  true  on  the  American  side 
needs  no  demonstration.  Certain  actions  of 
the  Communists,  notably  the  campaign  of 
a.ssassination  In  the  villages  and  the  sending 
of  troops  from  the  North  to  the  South,  have 
seemed  to  most  Americans,  Interpreting 
them  within  an  American  frame  of  refer- 
ence, to  be  flagrantly,  self-evidently  aggres- 
sive. What  most  Americans  have  almost 
wholly  failed  to  realize  Is  that  we  too  have 
done  things  which,  when  perceived  within 
the  Communists'  radically  different  frame 
of  reference,  have  probably  seemed  to  them 
to  be  Just  as  flagrantly  and  self-evldently 
aggressive.  This  failure  to  see  how  our  own 
actions  are  perceived  by  the  Commxinlsts  is 
the  essence  of  our  misperceptlon. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  this  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  exploration  of  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Conununists  do  see  our 
behavior  as  aggressive.  The  argument  is 
twofold.  (1)  There  are  at  least  eight  Im- 
portant kernels  of  truth  In  the  Communist 
case  against  us — eight  types  of  evidence 
that,  when  strongly  focused  upon  by  a  Com- 
munist mind  and  Interpreted  within  a  Com- 
munist frame  of  reference,  could  seem  to 
substantiate  his  charge  of  American  aggres- 
sion. (2)  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lenses  through  which  the  Commu- 
nists see  reality  have  a  high  enough  degree 
of  refraction  to  do  the  rest  of  the  Job.  They 
are  quite  capable  of  focusing  strongly  on 
these  kernels  of  truth,  interpreting  them 
solely  within  a  Communist  frame  of  refer- 
ence, falling  to  realize  that  we  see  them 
within  a  quite  different  frame  of  reference, 
Ignorint;  or  misinterpreting  all  the  kernels 
of  truth  on  our  side,  and  therefore  coming  up 
with  a  black-and-white  picture  In  which 
their  role  Is  wholly  defensive  and  ours  Is 
aggressive.  The  chief  reason  to  think  they 
are  capable  of  this  much  distortion  lies  In  the 
f.ict  that  most  American  minds — presumably 
less  dogmatic,  more  evidence-oriented— have 
been  capable  of  a  similar  degree  of  distortion 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  very  fact  that 
so  many  Americans  have  denied,  misinter- 
preted, soft-pedaled  or  simply  Ignored  these 


°  Speech  in  Peking,  reported  in  The  New 
York  Times.  May  1.  1966,  p.  4. 

"  Speech  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU.  reported  In  The  Washington  Post, 
Sept.  30,  1965,  A  16. 


eight  Important  kernels  of  truth  on  the 
Conununlst  side  Is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  capacity  to  mispercelve  in  this  way  ij 
not  Inherently  Communist.  It  Is  human. 
In  other  situations  the  Communists  have 
on  the  whole,  shown  much  more  of  It  than 
we  have,  but  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  the 
amount  of  distortion  that  apparently  exists 
in  Communist  minds,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  it 
that  they  would  need  in  order  to  believe 
most  of  what  they  say,  Is  no  greater  than 
the  amount  In  the  minds  of  most 
.Americans. 

What  Is  needed,  then.  Is  a  careful  examl- 
nation  of  the  "eight  kernels  of  truth."  We 
can  hardly  tjinderstand  either  the  sincerity  of 
Communist  thinking  or  the  distortions  and 
blind  spots  In  our  own  imtU  we  focus  steadily 
on  the  facts  that  to  them  seem  decisively 
important. 

THREE    REASONS    WHY    THEY    THINK    .SOUTH 
VIETNAM    "BELONGS"    TO    THEM 

The  usage  of  the  term  "aggression"  in  the 
Communists'  discourse  suggests  that  in  their 
minds,  as  in  ours,  it  Is  applied  when  either 
or  both  of  two  conditions  exist :  ( 1 )  when 
they  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  country 
A  Is  using  force  to  take  land  that  "belongs" 
to  country  B;  and  (2)  when  they  believe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  most  of  the  people 
on  that  land  want  to  be  part  of  Country  B, 
The  "eight  kernels  of  truth"  mentioned  above 
include  three  types  of  evidence  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  actually  do  tend  to  support  their 
claim  that  South  Vietnam  "belongs"  to  them 
(reasons  other  than  the  belief  that  the  people 
are  on  their  side)  and  five  types  of  evidence 
supporting  their  claim  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  on  their  side. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  repeated:  this  Is  not 
an  argument  that  South  Vietnam  does  "be- 
long" to  them,  or  that  most  of  the  people  are 
on  their  side.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
of  these  prop)06ltlons,  when  closely  analyzed. 
Is  largely  meaningless,  and  that  the  second, 
though  very  meanlngftU,  cannot  be  clearly 
answered  on  an  empirical  basis  and  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  less  than  half  true,  since  most 
people  in  South  Vietnam  probably  do  not 
want  to  be  ruled  either  by  Hanoi  or  Saigon. 
This  Is  simply  an  argument  that  the  facts 
are  complex  and  ambiguous  enough  to  dis- 
prove completely  our  prevailing  American  as- 
sumption that  there  has  been  deliberate, 
unequivocal  Communist  aggression,  and  to 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Commu- 
nists think  South  Vietnam  belongs  to  them 
and  the  people  are  on  their  side." 

What  does  "belonging"  mean,  psychologi- 
cally? On  what  grounds  does  any  group  come 
to  feel  that  a  certain  piece  of  land  obviously 
"belongs"  to  It  and  not  to  someone  else? 
Though  at  first  glance  the  concept  seems 
simple,  on  closer  examination  It  turns  out 
to  be  extraordinarily  complex  and  elusive. 
Such  an  examination  Is  needed,  too.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  endless  amount  of  bad 
blood  and  of  violent  conflict  has  been  gen- 
erated at  the  places  In  the  world  where  two 
or  more  groups  have  had  conflicting  assump- 
tions about  what  belongs  to  whom:  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Confederate  States, 
Cuba,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria,  the  Sudetenland,  the  Polish  Corridor, 
Danzig,  the  Baltic  states,  Taiwan,  Quemoy, 
Tibet,  the  Sino-Indian  border,  Indochina, 
Algeria,  Kashmir,  Cyprus,  Israel.  When  the 
territorial  self-image  of  one  country  over- 
laps with  the  territorial  self-image  of  an- 
other, trouble  seems  to  be  almost  Inevitable, 
and  such  overlapping  Is  hard  to  avoid  be- 
cause nations  differ  in  their  criteria  of  what 
constitutes  ownership  or  "belonging."  Some- 
times, as  In  our  American  feeling  about  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  Southern  feeling 
about  the  Civil  War,  the  criterion  Is  a  belief 
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»hout  what  most  of  the  people  In  the  area 
want  Sometimes,  as  in  the  British  feeling 
.hout  our  Revolutionary  War  and  the  North- 
pm  feeling  about  the  Civil  War,  It  Is  a  com- 
oound  of  habit,  respect  for  tradition  and 
leeality  national  pride,  beliefs  (which  may 
^  very' deeply  held)  about  what  Is  best  for 
aU  concerned,  Including  minority  groups 
such  as  the  slaves  in  the  American  South 
or  the  Catholics  In  South  Vietnam,  and  per- 
haps anxiety  about  what  may  happen  else- 
where If  violent  attacks  on  the  legally  estab- 
lUhed  order  are  aUowed  to  succeed.  There 
Is  always  a  tendency  to  accept  whatever  defi- 
nition of  "belonging"  makes  a  given  piece 
of  land  clearly  belong  to  one's  own  naUon 
or  to  an  ally. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  why  most  Americans 
assume  that  South  Vietnam  belongs  to  the 
Saigon  Government  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  Viet  Cong  or  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment In  the  North,  perhaps  the  best  single 
answer  would  be  that  since  1954  we  have  re- 
garded this  as  an  established,  accepted  fact. 
Since  1954  we  have  had  a  mental  Image  of 
Vietnam  as  having  been   divided,   as   Korea 
was    between    a    Communist   North    and    a 
southern  portion  that  was  still  part  of  the 
free  world — perhaps  precariously  so,  but  for 
that  reason  all  the  more  In  need  of  being 
shored  up  and   defended.     Probably  In   the 
minds    of    most    well-informed     Americans 
there  has  been  no  belief  that  most  of  the 
people  in  South  Vietnam  want  the  kind  of 
government   they   have   had    in  Saigon.     On 
that    score    there    have    been    embarrassing 
doubts.     But  the  doubts  have  usually  been 
fairly  well  resolved  In  various  ways.  e.g..  by 
the  belief  that  most  of  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam     belong     to     a     large,     politically 
apathetic    middle    group    that    only    wants 
peace  and  would  glady  go  along  with  which- 
ever side  seems  likely   to  be   the   winner— 
from   which   many   Infer    that   there    Is   no 
popular  will  which  needs  to  be  considered, 
and    that    we    are    therefore    free    to    de- 
cide the  matter  on  other  grounds      Or  the 
doubts  may  be   resolved   by   the   belief  that 
to  the  long  run  a  government  sponsored  by 
us  would  permit  a  genuine  development  of 
democracy      and      national      Independence, 
whereas   no  Communist   government  would 
do  so:    or   by   the   belief   that   permitting  a 
Communist  use  of  force  to  succeed  in  South 
Vietnam  would  encourage  the  "wars  of  libera- 
tion"   favored    by    Communist    China    and 
therefore  endanger  both  peace  and  freedom 
throughout    the    world.      But    all    of    these 
points  also  encounter  controversy,  and  when 
tired  of  such  controversy   many  Americans, 
including  Dean  Rusk,  fall  back  on  the  solid, 
Bimplp.  and  (they  feel) )  unanswerable  prop- 
osition  that   there   are   Communist   soldiers 
fighting  on  land  that  does  not  "belong"  to 
them.    "We  will  stay  until  they  decide  to  let 
their  neighbors  alone."    And  the  seeming  ob- 
viousness of  this  "belonging,"  since  it  cannot 
be  based  on  assumptions  about  what  the  peo- 
ple want,  is  probably  based  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  for  at  least  twelve  years  there  has 
been,  on  our  maps  and  in  our  minds,  a  di- 
vision  between   the   Communist   North   and 
the  non -Communist  South.    We  see  this  as 
the  estabUshed,  accepted,  natural  order  of 
things. 

In  doing  so  we  Ignore  three  facts  that  in 
Communist  mlnda  are  much  more  important 
than  the  division  of  the  country  that  oc- 
curred In  1954. 

1.  The  division  of  the  country  has  its  only 
legal  basis  in  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954, 
and  at  that  conference  it  was  explicitly 
agreed  that  it  would  last  only  two  years. 
The  Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh  stopped 
filghtlng  on  the  basis  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
firm  agreement  that  there  would  be  an  all- 
Vietnamese  vote  In  1956  (which  they  fully 
expected  to  win)  that  would  unify  the  coun- 
try, esUbllshlng  both  unity  and  full  Inde- 
pendence without  further  bloodshed.  Ac- 
cording  to   the   respected   French   historian 


Philippe    DevlUers,    "The    demarcation    line 
was  to  be  purely  provisional;   the  principle 
of  Vietnamese  unity  was  not  questioned,  and 
the  Idea  of  partition  was  officially  rejected 
with  Indignation  by  both  sides.     When  mili- 
tary forces  were  regrouped  and  administra- 
tive   divisions    laid    down,    national    unity 
would  be  restored  by  free  general  elections."' 
Informed  Americans  are  now  embarrass- 
ingly aware   (though  a  great  many  reason- 
ably well-informed  Americans  were  not  clear- 
ly aware  of  it  until  perhaps  two  or  three 
years  ago)  that  In  1956  Diem,  apparently  with 
American    backing,    refused    to    permit    the 
elections  that  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
Geneva  Agreement.     To  be  sure,  neither  he 
nor   we   had   signed   those   agreements,   and 
there  were  other  persuasive  reasons  for  not 
permitting  the  elections  at  that  time  or  at 
any  time  since  then.    But  that  Is  not  the 
present  point  at  issue;  the  point  is  that,  hav- 
ing in  effect  rejected  the  Geneva  Agreement 
by  not  carrying  out  one  of  Its  key  provisions. 
Diem  and  the  United  SUtes  deprived  them- 
selves  of   any   right   to   Invoke   the   Geneva 
Agreement  as  a  legal  or  moral  sanction  for 
the   division  of   the   country.    With  Dlem's 
decision  not  to  press  for  a  plebiscite  under 
international  supervision  even  in  "his  own" 
southern  part  of  the  country,  he  forfeited— 
at   least   In   Communist   eyes — not   only   all 
claim  to  the  kind  of  legitimacy  that  genuine 
popular  endorsement  would  have  provided, 
but  also  all  claim  to  invoke  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference's endorsement  of  the  17th  Parallel  as 
a  basis  for  his  own  rule  In  the  South.     In 
effect  he  proclaimed  de  facto  control— "pos- 
session is  nine-tenths  of  the  law" — as  his  sole 
basis  of  legitimacy. 

In  the  same  year — and  this  is  a  fact  that 
very  few  Americans  know,  though  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  villagers  in  South 
Vietnam  who  became  members  of  the  Viet 
Cong— Diem  abolished  the  fine  old  semi- 
democratic  Vietnamese  system  of  electing 
village  councils  and  mayors,  which  had  sur- 
vived even  during  the  period  of  French  rule. 
Both  of  these  actions  by  Diem  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Communists  to  be  flagrantly 
antl-democratlc.  antl- Vietnamese,  and  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
which  they  had  laid  down  their  arms:  It 
was  after  both  had  occurred.  In  1957.  that 
the  Viet  Cong  began  their  campaign  of  as- 
sa;  slnation  of  government-appointed  officials 
in  the  villages.  From  their  standpoint,  the 
decisive  acts  of  armed  aggression  against 
them  occurred  in  1956.  and  anything  they 
have  done  since  then  has  only  been  defen- 
sive. 

2  In  the  years  between  1950  and  1954, 
when  the  United  States  was  supplying  money 
and  arms  c^^  a  large  scale  to  the  French,  the 
French  were  fighting  against  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  years  before  1954  represent  another 
major  blind  spot  in  the  thinking  of  most 
Americans,  though  they  are  probably  ever 
present  in  the  thinking  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  For  them  those  years  were  as 
terrible  and  as  heroic  as  the  years  of  World 
War  II  were  for  the  Communists  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  In  1945  and 
1946,  when  the  postwar  world  was  settling 
down  to  Its  present  division  between  East 
and  West.  Vietnam  was  not  so  divided.  In- 
stead, It  was  enjoying  the  first  flush  of  what 
seemed  to  be  Independence  from  the  rule  of 
France,  under  Ho  Chi  Minh's  leadership. 
Since  he  was  a  Communist,  this  meant  that 
the  boundary  between  the  two  worlds  was  at 
that  time  the  boundary  of  Vietnam  Itself. 
Vietnam  as  a  whole  had  in  a  sense  "gone 
Communist"  when  it  accepted  Ho's  leader- 
ship.    It  was,  then,  the  West  that  stepped 


over  the  boundary  and  used  force  on  the  far 
side  of  It.    Prance  began  then,  and  continued 
until  1954 — with  massive  American  financial 
help  after  1950 — to  try  to  relmpose  her  rule. 
Although  there  was  talk  of  a  new  autonomous 
role  for  the  three  states  of  Indochina  within 
the  French  Union,  the  anti-French  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  could  be  forgiven  for  re- 
garding this  war  as  naked  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Prance,  aided  greatly  by  the  United 
States.  The  term  "Imperialist,"  which  sounds 
so  strange   In  American  ears  when   appUed 
to    ourselves,    does    not    sound    so    strange 
in    the    ears    of    Vietnamese    who    regarded 
French      rule      as      imperialist      and      had 
much    reason    to    associate    alien    Intruding 
Frenchmen  with  alien  intruding  Americans. 
As  for  the  word  "aggressor,"  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that,  by  any  definition 
of  the  term,  we  were  committing  aggression 
in   Vietnam   from    1950   to    1954.     We   were 
financing  the  use  of  force  on  land  that  did 
not  "belong"  to  us— or  to  the  French— by  any 
criterion  that  we  would  now  accept,  and  we 
were  doing  it  against  what  now  clearly  seems 
to  have  been  a  majority  of  the  people. 

On  this  last  point  we  have  the  testimony 
of  many  people,  Including  President  Elsen- 
hower. As  he  put  it  m  a  much-quoted  pas- 
sage, "I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded 
with  a  person  knowledgeable  m  Indochlnese 
affairs  who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting,  pos- 
sibly 80  per  cent  of  the  populace  would  have 
voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  M.nh  as 
their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Dai."" 

Since  President  Elsenhower's  statement 
has  often  been  misinterpreted  it  should  be 
noted  that  he  did  not  say  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  probably  have  won  by  80  per  cent  in 
the  elections  that  Diem  refused  to  hold  In 
1956.  He  said  "possibly;"  he  carefully  said 
"had  e'ections  been  held  as  of  the  time  of 
the  fighting."  i.e..  in  1954  or  earlier,  not  In 
1956,  when  Dlem's  prospect  of  victory  would 
have  heen  much  brighter;  and  he  specified 
as  Ho's  hypothetical  opponent  Bao  Dal.  who 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  weak  French 
stooge,  rather  than  Diem,  who  at  that  time 
was  regarded  even  by  many  of  his  enemies  as 
an  honest  man  and  a  staunch  antl-Prench 
patriot.  But  on  the  point  that  is  now  at 
Issue — whether  the  help  we  gave  to  the 
French  was  in  effect  a  use  of  force  against  a 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people— Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  statement  would  seem  to 
be  decisive. 

Why  did  we  do  It?  Our  reasons  were 
understandable  If  not  vaUd.  In  1950  the 
Communists  had  Just  won  In  China;  they 
were  starting  the  Korean  war.  and  it  looked 
as  if  desperate  measures  were  necessary  In 
order  to  keep  all  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
from  succumbing  to  the  Communist  Jugger- 
naut. Perhaps  President  Truman  was  hon- 
est enough  to  say  to  himself  that  even 
aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  was 
justified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  emergency. 
If  present-day  Americans  are  able  to  be 
equally  honest  and  to  remember  clearly  the 
sltu.ation  as  it  was  then.  It  will  help  them 
to  understand  how  present-day  Vietnamese 
Communists  could  really  regard  us  as 
aggressors.  ,    ♦v^ 

3.  The  Communist-led  majority  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  had  actually  won  their 
war  for  independence  in  1954. 

Though  thev  were  supported  to  some  ex- 
tent by  arms' from  China,  the  arms  their 
enemies  gained  from  the  United  States  and 
from  France  were  far  more  formidable. 
Consequently,  one  of  the  clearest  Indications 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  did  support  Ho  lies  in  the  fact  that 
his  ragged,  relatlveiv  poorly  armed  troops 
did  finally  win.     The  battle  of  Dienbienphu 
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was  decisive,  and  It  was  generally  agreed  at 
the  ume  that  If  the  Viet  Mlnh  had  wanted 
to  fight  a  few  months  more  they  could  have 
hid  the  whole  country. 

This  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  psycho- 
logical background  of  the  Oeneva  Agree- 
ments, and  of  everything  that  has  happened 
since.  In  this  respect  the  situation  was  very 
different  from  the  situation  In  Korea  In 
1945.  when  the  boundary  at  the  38th  Par- 
allel was  flrst  established,  or  In  Korea  In 
1953,  when  a  military  stalemate  finally  led 
to  a  new  and  roughly  similar  truce  line.  In 
1953  there  was  a  military  stalemate  in  Korea 
and  the  Communists  had  no  basis  at  all  for 
setting  their  hearts  on  unifying  the  country 
on  their  terms.  In  Vietnam  they  did.  The 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  the  many  non- 
Communists  who  fought  with  them  had 
every  reason  to  feel  that  the  prize  for  which 
they  had  struggled  and  sacrificed  through 
nine  heartbreaking  years  of  war  was  finally 
theirs:  a  unified,  Independent  country. 
Then,  by  what  must  have  seemed  to  them 
a  form  of  chicanery,  with  the  f;w;e  of  Amer- 
ica appearing  where  the  face  of  Prance  had 
been,  and  with  both  Diem  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  blandly  claiming  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  decisions  made  at  Geneva,  a 
full  half  of  the  prize  they  felt  they  had 
fairly  won  was  snatched  from  them. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  what  the  peo- 
ple want,  then,  the  Vietnamese  Contumu- 
nlsts  have  three  additional  reasons  for  feel- 
ing that  South  Vietnam  "belongs"  to  them 
and  not  to  the  government  established  and 
maintained  by  us  In  Saigon:  the  artificial 
division  of  the  country  at  the  17th  Parallel 
was  legally  and  morally  Invalid  after  1956; 
their  war  for  Independence  was  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  people;  they  won 
that  war. 

FIVE    RE.^SONS    WHY    THEY    THINK    THK    PEOPLE 
OF  SOUTH   VIETNAM   ARE  ON  THEIR  SIDE 

Since  Communists  have  repeatedly  said 
that  any  people  has  a  right  to  fight  a  "war 
of  liberation"  against  colonial  overlords,  no 
matter  how  much  the  rule  of  the  overlords 
may  be  sanctioned  by  tradition  and  legality, 
It  is  clear  that  their  decisive  criterion  of 
"aggression"  (if  they  are  consistent  with 
their  official  statements)  must  be  whether 
"the  people"  oppose  It  or  not.  The  following 
five  types  of  evidence,  of  which  they  are 
probably  much  more  aware  than  the  average 
American,  are  therefore  relevant  to  the 
question  of   their  sincerity  on  this  point. 

1.  There  are  many  reasons  to  think  that 
Vietnamese  nationalism  is  now  mobilized, 
and  has  been  mobilized  for  some  twenty 
years,  much  more  in  favor  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
than  in  favor  of  the  French-backed  or 
American-backed  government  in  Saigon. 

In  Vletn.am.  perhaps  more  than  In  any 
other  developing  country,  the  Communlsta 
have  apparently  succeeded  In  fusing  Com- 
munism with  nationalism,  and  especially  with 
the  cause  of  national  unity.  The  long  and 
finally  victorious  struggle  ag.ilnst  the  French 
was  conducted  primarily  under  Communist 
leadership  by  potis.ints  who  regarded  their 
leaders  more  as  patriots  than  as  Commu- 
nists."' Pre.sldent  Eisenhower's  statement, 
quoted  above.  Is  very  relevant  here." 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  more  and 
more  conspicuous  role  of  America  on  the 
Saigon  Government  side  since  1960  haa  been 
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such  as  to  mobilize  the  xenophobic  national- 
ism of  the  Vietnamese  In  a  new  way.  Since 
1960  American  aid  to  Saigon  has  become  far 
greater  and  more  obvious,  while  Chinese  aid 
to  the  Communists  has  been  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  There  are  many  big-nosed 
white  faces  now  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  war,  while  those  on  the  Viet  Cong  side 
are  authentically  Vietn.amese,  even  though 
now  a  considerable  and  very  poteiit  fraction 
of  them  have  come  down  from  the  North. 
The  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  have  been  helped  by 
their  own  countrymen,  while  the  Government 
h:is  Incurred  what  Is  probably  a  much  greater 
stigma  by  accepting  massive  help  from  white 
foreigners  who  cannot  even  speak  Vlet- 
n.^mese. 

2.  The  peasants  want  land,  and  many  of 
them  have  had  land  taken  away  from  thcvi 
by  the  Government. 

Although  there  Is  a  village-centered  peas- 
ant nationalism,  It  may  well  be  that  another 
motive — hunger — Is  even  more  basic  In  the 
typical  peas.ant's  make-up.  He  wants  to  safe- 
guard the  bowl  of  rice  that  represents  his 
next  meal,  and  the  rice  field  that  represents 
next  year's  meals  for  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  children.  From  the  standpoint  of  many 
pe.vsants  In  the  southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, especially  the  Mekong  Delta,  their  rice 
and  their  rice  fields  have  been  under  attack 
not  only  by  the  crop-destroying  chemicals 
that  have  been  dropped  (In  some  areas)  by 
Government  planes,  but  also  by  the  absentee 
landlords  wiio  liave  In  many  Inst-inces  de- 
m.mded  between  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  crop.  This  fact  of  absentee  landlordism 
In  the  South  Is  little  known  in  the  United 
SUtes.  It  hajs  been  estimated  that  In  South 
Vietnam  proper  (Cochin  China,  roughly  the 
southern  one-third  of  the  country)  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  people  owned  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  land  before  1945. >-'  Land  reform 
since  then  has  not  greatly  changed  the  situa- 
tion. Some  has  occurred  under  Diem  and 
his  successors,  but  It  was  preceded  by  a  dras- 
tic reclaiming  of  land  that  the  Viet  Mlnh, 
when  It  w.Ls  In  control  of  large  areas  In 
South  Vietnam,  had  given  to  the  peasants 
outright.  Land  reform  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  been  a  pale  imitation  of  land 
reform  under  the  Communist-led  Viet  Mlnh. 

3.  Probably  much  more  physical  suffering 
has  been  imposed  on  the  peasants  by  the 
Government  and  its  American  allies  than  by 
the  Viet  Cong. 

On  this  point  Americans  have  had  misper- 
ceptlons  of  two  quite  different  kinds.  On  the 
one  hand  there  Is  the  mlsperceptlon  of  those 
Americans  who,  shocked  by  occasional  tele- 
vision pictures  of  weeping  mothers,  roughly 
handled  prisoners,  and  deliberately  burned 
villages,  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Viet  Cong,  lese  accessible  to  West- 
ern photographers  and  less  vividly  depicted, 
are  Just  as  real.  Public  dlsembowelment  of 
"enemies  of  the  p>eople"  and  of  their  wives 
and  children  Is  only  one  of  the  revolting  pro- 
cedures employed  by  them,  and  It  has  seldom 
found  Its  way  to  our  American  newspaper 
pages  or  television  screens.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  the  mlsperceptlon  of  those 
Americans  who,  focusing  primarily  on  the 
widely  discussed  Viet  Cong  assassinations  of 
teachers,  health  workers,  and  Government- 
appointed  village  officials,  have  often  re- 
mained Igno.-ant  of  the  highly  probable  fact 
that,  because  of  the  nature  of  guerrilla  and 
counter-guerrilla  war,  the  sheer  volume  of 
suffering  Inflicted  by  the  Government  has 
been  considerably  greater  than  that  Inflicted 
by  the  Viet  Cong. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  more 
familiar  one  Is  that  the  present  process  of 
using  American  firepower  and  mobility  to 
break  the  back  of  the  Viet  Cong  has  meant — 
despite  genuine  efforts  to  minimize  It— a 
large  amount  of  killing,  maiming,  and  some- 


times napalmlng  of  villages  who,  whether 
"Innocent"  from  our  point  of  view  or  not. 
certainly  regard  themselves  as  Innocent.^* 
In  a  culture  that  values  family  loyalty  as 
much  as  the  Vietnamese  culture  does,  this 
deeply  affects  not  only  those  who  have  sui- 
fered  from  It  themselves  but  also  those  who 
have  seen  a  parent  or  other  relative  suffer 
or  die. 

The  less  familiar  reason  for  It  Is  that,  in 
the  conduct  of  counter-guerrilla  operations, 
it  Is  urgently  necessary  to  obtain  Intelligence 
about  the  Identity  of  the  guerrilla  fighters 
and  where  they  are  hiding.  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  have  Interpreted  this  as  Justifying 
a  large-scale  tise  of  torture  to  obtain  in- 
formation  not  only  from  captured  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  themselves  but  also  from  wives  and 
relatives  of  men  suspected  of  being  in  the 
Viet  Cong.  There  Is  the  water  torture,  the 
electric-current  torture,  the  wire-cage  tor- 
ture— all  widely  used — and  there  are  other 
kinds  even  less  well-known  In  the  United 
States  (perhaps  chiefly  because  of  unofBclal 
self-censorship  by  most  of  our  Information 
gatherers  in  Saigon)  but  well  documented 
by  observers  such  as  Bernard  Pall,  Malcolm 
Browne,  and  Robin  Moore." 

The  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  public  with  regard 
to  this  ugliest  aspect  of  the  war  represent 
In  themselves  a  puzzling  and  very  disturbing 
psychological  phenomenon.  Bernard  Pall  in 
1965  spoke  about  "the  universally  callous 
attitude  taken  by  almost  everybody  toward 
the  crass  and  constant  violations  of  the  rules 
of  war  that  have  been  taking  place.  ...  To 
me  the  moral  problem  which  arises  In  Viet- 
nam is  that  of  torture  and  needless  brutality 
to  combatants  and  civilians  alike." "  But 
the  fact  of  widely  used  torture  has  not  been 
cited  here  as  an  accusation  against  the 
United  States.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the 
Viet  Cong  atrocities  have  been  at  least  as 
bad.  The  direct  participants  In  the  torture 
have  as  a  rule  been  South  Vietnamese,  not 
Americans,  and  during  the  past  year  (partly 
as  a  result  of  the  article  by  Bernard  Fall 
quoted  above)  the  American  military  au- 
thorities have  provided  American  troops  with 
clear  Instructions  not  only  as  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  1949  Convention  on  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  but  also  as 
to  the  long-run  cotinterproductlve  character 
of  the  torturing  of  prisoners  and  their  rela- 
tives. The  fact  is  cited  here  because  it  pro- 
vides such  an  emotionally  compelling  kernel 
of  truth  In  the  Communist  case  against  the 
Saigon  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  Com- 
munist thesis  that  the  common  people  must 
hate  that  government.  Simply  by  focusing 
on  this  and  Ignoring  similar  atrocities  on 
the  Communist  side  a  Communist  cotild 
arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

4.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
efficiency and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
local  officials  appointed  by  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  tradition  of  exploitation  and  cheat- 
ing of  the  peasants  by  Government-appointed 
officials  Is  perhaps  no  worse  than  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  Asian  countries,  including  pre- 
Communlst  China;  but  it  Is  very  bad,'"  and 
it  does  contrast  with  the  Viet  Cong's  tradi- 
tion of  comparative  honesty  and  concern 
with  the  welfare  of  the  rank-and-file  peas- 
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ants"  Inefficiency  is  also  clearly  very  com- 
mon in  contrast  with  the  quite  extraordi- 
nary efficiency  (In  some  ways)  of  the  Viet 
Cong;  and  In  many  relatively  Inaccessible 
villages  the  choice  Is  not  between  the  Viet 
Cong  type  of  village  government  and  that  of 
the  Saigon  officials,  but  between  Viet  Cong 
zovernment  and  virtually  no  government  at 
all.  In  these  villages  the  Viet  Cong  cadres 
fill  a  political  vacuum  and  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  anarchy.  To  be  sure,  they  them- 
selves have  helped  to  produce  the  anarchy 
by  assassinating  Government-appointed  vil- 
lie  leaders.  But  their  tactics  have  not  been 
the  only  cause  of  anarchy,  and  they  them- 
selves are  probably  more  aware.  Indeed  In- 
ordinately aware,  of  their  own  comparative 
honesty  and  efficiency,  which  "must"  bring 
the  peasants  over  to  their  side. 

None  of  this,  it  may  be  noted.  Is  Incom- 
patible with  the  fact,  now  well  documented, 
aiat  in  the  years  since  1963  the  Viet  Cong's 
high-handed  methods  of  taxation  and  re- 
cruitment among  the  peasants  have  become 
more  and  more  burdensome.  The  compara- 
tive honesty  and  efficiency  of  Viet  Cong  func- 
tionaries are  linked  with  an  essentially 
authoritarian  attitude  and  a  willingness  to 
subordinate  peasant  welfare  to  the  progress 
of  the  war.  But  in  their  minds  the  peasant's 
resentment  of  such  tactics  Is  probably  imder- 
estlmated,  while  his  appreciation  of  their 
more  positive  contributions  Is  probably 
overestimated. 

5.  Tfic  Viet  Cong  has  a  record  of  remark- 
able military  success  against  enormous  ob- 
stacles, and  it  seems  unlikely  that  .•^vch 
success  could  have  been  achieved  without 
widespread  popular  support. 

Americans  sometimes  forget  or  underesti- 
mate  the   great   advantage   that    the   anil- 
Conununist    forces    have   enjoyed   from    the 
standpoint     of     weapons,     especially     since 
America   began   In    1950    to   give    large-scale 
material    help    to    the    French.      The    total 
amount  of  such  help  has  clearly  been  much 
greater  than  the  material  help  the  Viet  Cong 
has  received  from  the  North.     Moreover,  few 
Americans  realize  that  the  rebellion  did  not 
begin  In   the  part  of  South  Vietnam   near 
Laos  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  where  an 
appreciable  amount  of  help  from  the  North 
might   have    been    possible.     It    began    pri- 
marily  In    the    far   South.    In    the    Mekong 
Delta!  where  it  was  necessary  to  use  mainly 
homemade  or  captured  weapons.     The  rebels 
therefore  had  to  make  up  in  organization, 
dedication,   and  extent  of  popular  support 
for  the  Government's  great  advantage  in  ma- 
terial equipment.'"     Still   another  fact   fre- 
quently   forgotten    In    America     (or    never 
learned)    Is   that   the  rebellion   began   to  a 
significant  extent   In    igSV,"   at   least   three 
years    before    Its    surprising    success — with 
ilttle  outside  help — led  the  Communist  au- 
thorities In  the  North  to  give  It  a  significant 
amount  of  material  help. 

It  is  true  that  one  major  compensating 
advantage  possessed  by  the  Viet  Cong  has 
been  the  tactical  advantage  of  concealment 
and  surprise  that  has  led  to  the  convention- 
al estimate  that  counter-guerrilla  forces 
must  have  a  ten-to-one  numerical  superi- 
ority over  guerrilla  forces  In  order  to  defeat 
them.  But  what  Is  sometimes  forgotten  Is 
that  the  guerrillas'  tactical  advantage  exists 
to  this  high  degree  only  when  they  have 
the  active  support  of  most  of  the  people 
(which  they  could  hardly  get  by  Intimida- 
tion alone)  In  helplnc  them  to  conceal 
themselves.  In  helping  to  supply  them  with 


the  Intelligence  they  need  in  order  to  have 
the  full  advantage  of  surprise,  and  In  de-.iy- 
Ing  to  the  counter-g-i-ierrilla  forces  the  same 
kind  of  Intelligence. 

Here  too  there  are  Important  counterargu- 
ments on  the  anti-Communist  side.  In  par- 
ticular the  use  of  intimidation  by  the  Viet 
Con?  to  clinch  their  hold  on  the  peasants 
must  acf-.unt  for  much  of  the  peasant  co- 
operation that  has  occurred.  But  here  ag;Un 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  sre  probably  ovenncllned 
to  discount  or  Ignore  those  counterargu- 
ments. The  military  successes  of  the  Viet 
Cong  against  far  better  armed  opponents 
have  been  remarkable  enough  to  enable 
Communists  to  say  to  themselves:  'The  peo- 
ple must  be  on  our  side." 

,  »  »  *  * 

There  are  at  least  five  reasons,  then,  to 
think  that  the  Communists  believe  most 
of  the  people  are  on  their  side:  nationalistic 
resentment  of  Intrusion  by  white  Americans, 
land  hunger,  resentment  of  torture  and  oth- 
er physical  suffering  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  corruption  of  officials,  and  the 
military  success  of  the  Viet  Cong  against 
great  material  odds. 

Together  with  the  three  additional  rea- 
jons  reviewed  earlier  for  thinking  they  feel 
that  South  Vietnam  Is  part  of  "their"  coun- 
try, these  five  seem  quite  adequate  to  make 
It  probable  that  doctrinaire  Communists, 
already  predisposed  against  the  United 
States,  do  believe  It  when  they  call  us  "ag- 
cressors."  However  mistaken  this  proposi- 
tion may  be  (and  I  happen  to  think  it  Is 
largelv  mistaken,  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
that  has  hardly  been  touched  upon  here), 
the  Communists  probably  believe  It  Is  true.-"" 

A     SENSIBLE    AND     HONORABLE    COMPROMISE 

The  preceding  discussion  Is  a  diagnosis  of 
the  problem,  not  a  prescription  for  Its  solu- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  diagnosis,  though, 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  most  sensible  and 
honorable  policy  for  the  United  States  Is  to 
seek  a  compromise  peace.  It  Is  the  only  kind 
of  peace  that  would  allow  both  sides  to  feel 
that  they  had  preserved  from  the  aggressor's 
grasp  the  bare  essentials  of  what  they  were 
fighting  to  defend. 

It   could    take   various   forms.      One   Is   a 
coalition  government,  with  efforts  by  other 
countries  to  keep  the  coalition  from  being 
dominated  by  the  organized,  dedicated  Com- 
munist minority  within  It.     Such  a  coalition 
could    be    the    outcome    of    negotiations.    If 
genuine  negotiations  become  possible,  or  It 
might  conceivably  be  set  up  by  our  side  uni- 
laterally, with  a  real  effort  to  give  the  Viet 
Cong  and  all  other  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion power  commensurate  with  their  actual 
strength.     Or  It   could  take  the  form  of  a 
partition  of  the  South  along  lines  reflecting 
the  balance  of   military  power  at  the  time 
the  partition  occurs.    This  too  could  be  done 
with    negotiations   If    possible   but    without 
negotiations  If  necessary — unilaterally,  by  a 
decision  to  concentrate  our  military  strength 
on  consolidating  non-Communist  control  of 
large  contiguous  areas  (not  small  "enclaves") 
while  withdrawing  from  overexposed,  hard- 
to-hold  areas  elsewhere.    Free  migration  into 
and  out  of  each  area  might  follow,  as  it  did 
In  the  partition  that  followed  the  1954  agree- 
ment. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  types 
of  compromise  peace  there  are  complex  pro's 
and  con's,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss them.  What  Is  argued  here  Is  that  a 
search  for  some  feasible  form  of  compromise 
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peace    is    the    only    sensible    and    honorable 
policv  for  the  United  States. 

Wlien  each  side  believes  the  other  to  be 
the  aggressor,  both  are  sure  to  regard  any 
compromise  as  unsatisfactory,  since  each  will 
see  a  compromise  as  granting  to  the  aggres- 
sor some  part  of  his  iU-gotten  gains.  Each 
wants  to  ensure  that  the  aggressor  is  not 
rewarded  by  any  expansion  whatsoever.  In 
this  case,  for  Instance,  we  Americans  and  our 
Vietnamese  allies  would  hate  to  accept  a 
compromise  that  we  defined  as  granting  to 
the  CoimnuniEts  any  expansion  of  power, 
either  by  gaining  some  land  south  of  the 
17th  Parallel  or  by  gaining  some  power  in  a 
coalition  government.  The  Communists 
would  similarly  regard  with  dismay  a  com- 
promise peace  that  left  the  American  "ag- 
gressors" still  firmly  ensconced  on  Viet- 
namese soil  and  still  las  they  would  see  It) 
ruling  a  large  part  of  the  country  through 
their  lackeys  in  Saigon.  To  them  It  would 
seem  like  a  bitter  and  futile  end  to  their 
twenty  years  of  struggle  to  drive  the  alien 
white  Intruders  Into  the  sea. 

As  long  as  both  sides  rigidly  adhere  to 
this  principle,  a  compromise  Is  clearly  Im- 
possible. However,  if  there  is  no  clear  break 
in  the  present  military  stalemate  and  the 
bloodv,  inhuman  war  continues  with  no  end 
In  sight,  each  side  may  lower  its  sights  and 
begin  to  consider  seriously  whether  some 
form  of  compromise  would  necessarily  be 
cowardly  and  dishonorable.  Probably  both 
sides  would  even  then  be  grimly  determined 
never  to  surrender.  "Surrender  is  unthink- 
able." But  each  side  might  become  aware 
that  It  had  a  hierarchy  of  preferences.  Three 
choices  might  emerge  Instead  of  only  two: 
surrender  (unthinkable),  a  compromise 
peace,  and  unending  war,  instead  of  sur- 
render (unthinkable)  and  victory.  Among 
these  three  choices  a  compromise  peace 
might  then  seem  the  least  intolerable. 

What  are  the  bare  essentials  of  what  each 
side  is  fighting  to  defend?  Are  they  incom- 
patible? Or  would  It  be  possible  for  both 
sides  simultaneously  to  preserve  what  they 
care  about  most? 

On  our  side.  It  seems  to  me,  there  are  two 
things  that  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  regard  as  essential :  to  avoid  a  signifi- 
cant   "domino"    process    in    other    parts    of 
the  world,   and  to  preserve  a   tolerable  life 
for  our  anti-Communist  friends  in  Vietnam. 
The  first  of  these  is  believed  to  be  a  matter 
of  defending  both   freedom  and   peace:    the 
freedom  of  other  countries  that  are  vulner- 
able to  the  Chinese  strategy  of  takeover  by 
"wars    of    liberation."    and    the    peace    that 
would   be   endangered  elsewhere   If   a   Com- 
munist victory  in  Vietnam  led  Communists 
ever\-where  to  be  more  aggressive.    The  sec- 
ond "is  more  a  matter  of  honor  and  com- 
mitment.    We  feel  that  our  words  and  ac- 
tions have  established  a  commitment  to  our 
antl-CommunlEt  allies,  and  that  if  we  aban- 
doned them  to  the  untender  mercies  of  the 
Viet  Cong   we  would   be   doing   a   shameful 
thing     The  valldltv  of  these  two  points  wUl 
not  be  debated  here;  It  Is  necessary  only  to 
recognize  that  most  of  the  Americans  who 
would  be  Involved  In  the  decision  do  care 
about  both  of  them,  and  care  deeply. 

On  the  Communist  side  there  are  as  yet 
no  verbal  indications  of  a  hierarchy  of  pref- 
erences. On  the  surface  there  Is  only  a  ferv- 
ent monolithic  insistence  that  the  American 
aggressors  must  be  wholly  eliminated  from 
the  scene:  and  since  we  feel  that  any  com- 
plete withdrawal  by  tis  would  both  accentu- 
ate the  domino  process  and  leave  our  anti- 
Communist  friends  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  organized,  dedicated,  vengeful  Viet  Cong, 
there  Is  Uttle  chance  of  a  compromise  on 
this  basis.  It  seems  likely,  though,  that  be- 
neath the  surface  they  do  have  a  hierarchy 
of  preferences.  Perhaps,  if  convinced  that 
the  alternative  Is  not  victory  but  unending 
war,  thev  would  prefer  peace  with  undis- 
turbed control  of  some  large  fraction  (say  a 
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half)  of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  would  mean  that  they  could  stay  alive, 
go  back  to  the  Increasingly  urgent  business 
of  cultivating  their  rice  paddles,  and  preserve 
the  way  of  life  In  which  they  have  Invested 
80  much  effort  and  sacrifice.  The  Com- 
munists In  the  North  would  be  spared  fur- 
ther bombing  and  the  danger  ol  a  wider 
war,  and  although  they  would  have  failed 
In  their  great  objective  of  unifying  the  coun- 
try under  their  own  control,  they  could  sal- 
vage some  pride  In  the  thought  that  they 
had  held  their  own  against  a  much  more 
powerful  aggressor. 

On  each  side.  then,  a  compromise  peace 
might  be  Interpreted  as  salvaging  the  bare 
essentials  of  what  that  side  was  fighting  to 
defend.  It  therefore  seems  psychologically 
feasible  If  we  pursue  It  Intelligently  and  per- 
sistently. 

It  also  seems  more  honorable  than  any 
other  alternative  By  keeping  the  American 
flag  flying  in  South  Vietnam  and  stubbornly 
refusing  to  retreat  from  our  present  power 
position  we  would  be  bulanclng  the  power  of 
Communist  Chlnii  on  its  periphery  and  ful- 
filling our  obligation  to  the  small  non-Com- 
munist countries  that  ore  threatened  by 
Communist  takeover  We  would  also  be  ful- 
filling our  obligation  to  preserve  the  life  and 
livelihood  of  our  non-Communist  friends  In 
Vietnam  itself.  But  If  we  attempted  by 
force  of  arms  to  conquer  the  parts  of  South 
Vietnam  In  which  most  of  the  people  regard 
us  as  alien  aggressors — and  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple In  certain  areas  see  us  In  that  light — we 
would  be  In  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  It  is  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  to  Impose  abject  surrender  on 
brave  men  who  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  are  defending  their  homeland 
against  aggression  by  us 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  find  no  relevancy  In 
the  arsument  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  other  Senators  that  a  res- 
ervation should  be  attached  to  this  treaty 
because  American  boys  arc  being  killed 
in  South  Vietnam.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  our  rejection  of  the  treaty  will 
not  stop  the  killing.  In  my  judgment,  it 
will  make  the  situation  in  foreign  policy 
much  more  tense.  What  we  should  be 
concerned  about  Is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  continue  such  a  wrongful 
course  in  Vietnam  that  we  finally  end 
up  with  China  and  Russia  coming  into 
tlie  war,  and  increasing  thousands  of 
American  boys  being  killed. 

You  are  not  goint;  to  protect  the  boys 
in  Vietnam  by  turning  your  back  to  Rus- 
sia and  walking  the  other  way  because 
she  is  aidin::  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.  We  do  not  like  to  face  up 
to  it.  She  has  every  right  to  aid  them, 
because  we  have  moved  over  there  with 
over  400.000  American  troops.  We  are 
infiltrating  every  week,  intensifying  the 
escalation,  and  we  are  drawing  the  is- 
sue with  the  Communist  world.  For  us 
to  say  they  will  have  to  do  what  we  say, 
rather  than  takini;  the  position  that  you 
have  to  work  out  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  stop  your  killing  and  stop  your 
escalating — that  is  the  question  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

For  us  to  say.  "Russia,  you  have  to 
stop  aiding  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong, but  we,  the  United  States,  with  our 
holier-than-thou  attitude,  have  the  right 
to  infiltrate  and  to  aggress  and  to  send 
over  there  increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican boys  to  be  slaughtered,"  is  a  shock- 
ing, hypocritical  attitude,  as  history  will 
record  auainst  us. 


Well,  I  am  proud  that  it  has  never  been 
done  with  my  vote,  and  it  Is  not  going  to 
be  done  with  my  vote,  because  I  am  not 
going  to  have  the  blood  of  those  Ameri- 
can lx)ys  on  my  hands. 

We  should  change  our  course  of  action, 
stop  the  escalating,  and  attempt  to  work 
out  a  multilateral  arrangement  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  close  by  saying  that  whoever  man- 
ages to  attach  a  reservation  or  an  un- 
derstanding to  this  convention  will  in- 
deed have  a  place  in  history.  He  will 
be  known  as  the  killer  of  the  Consular 
Convention,  and  this  is  a  place  in  history 
not  to  be  sought  lightly. 

We  have  a  job  of  statesmanship  to  do 
in  connection  with  this  treaty,  so  that 
the  finger  never  can  be  pointed  at  us, 
that  in  this  critical  time  of  world  history 
we  decided  to  walk  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  Russia,  when  what  is  needed 
is  to  Increase  the  Intercourse  of  diplo- 
macy with  Russia,  to  the  end  that  we  can 
find  some  way,  witli  honor,  to  bring  about 
a  multilateral  negotiation  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  which 
is  so  unjustifiably  killing  increasing  num- 
bers of  American  boys  week  by  week. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  has  used  22  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  we  have  used 
12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  order  that  we 
may  start  off  evenly  tomorrow,  I  yield 
back  8  minutes,  to  give  us  the  same 
amount  of  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  request,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  is 
entitled  to  speak  for  such  time  as  he  de- 
sires. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
will  not  speak  on  the  treaty,  and  the 
time  is  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  remark.s  In  this  Chaml)er.  I  pointed 
out  the  fallacies  in  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  the  treaties  and  legislation  which  deal 
intimately  witii  our  entire  posture  in  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  bloc.  Cur- 
rently we  can  anticipate  that  tlie  Consu- 
lar Treaty,  the  Open  Space  Treaty,  and 
East- West  trade  legislation  will  be  com- 
ing before  us  tliis  session.  Even  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  scope  of  these  three 
items  indicates  the  far-reaching  elTect 
which  tills  package  will  have  on  our  for- 
eign policy.  While  each  of  us  can  ap- 
plaud the  concept  of  "building  bridges" 
between  ti^.e  nations  of  the  world,  pru- 
dence wou'd  seem  to  require  that  before 
even  the  first  stone  is  laid  in  the  foun- 
dation of  th's  bridge  we  must  insure  that 
the  completed  structure  will  accommo- 
date two-way  trafllc.  If  all  of  the  benefit 
is  to  fiow  in  one  direction  only — that  is, 


to  Russia — we  must  know  before  we  au- 
thorize  the  construction. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  in  placing  this  dialog 
in  the  proper  context.  I  would  like  to 
examine  in  some  detail  the  underlying 
premise  of  the  "bridge  builders."  The 
entire  underpinnings  of  their  structure 
are  resting  on  their  belief  that  there  is 
a  new  outlook  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  feel  that  a  closer  look  at  the  facts  is 
indicated. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
year  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Rus- 
.sia.  Despite  the  general  conviction  that 
the  Bolsheviks  of  1917  were  "crackpots" 
who  would  soon  succumb  to  the  realities 
of  power,  and  who  would  soon  become  so- 
ber when  faced  with  the  responsibilities 
of  creating  a  viable  government,  com- 
muni.sm  has  expanded  radically  in  the 
half  century  since  the  revolution.  For 
these  50  years  there  have  been  alter- 
nating currents  of  optimism  and  pes- 
simism in  the  West  concerning  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  brief 
look  at  history  reveals  these  currents: 

In  1921,  after  3  years  of  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  put  into  practice  the  principles 
of  communism  as  an  operational  scheme, 
the  Communists  announced  a  "New 
Economic  Policy"— NEP.  Under  the  new 
economic  policy,  the  Soviet  Union  sought 
a  retrenchment,  and  returned  to  a  limited 
form  of  private  enterprise.  The  reaction 
in  the  West  was  one  of  optimism;  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  perceiving  substantia] 
commercial  opportunities  under  this  new 
Soviet  attitude,  immediately  plunged 
into  competition  to  secure  those  markets. 
The  new  economic  policy  lasted  for  7 
years,  and  was  followed  by  a  sudden  re- 
turn to  collectivism,  accompanied  by 
terrorism  of  the  most  extreme  form.  The 
early  optimism  of  most  Western  observers 
clearly  was  not  justified  by  the  events 
that  followed.  The  transition  from  NEP 
to  the  period  of  collectivization  was 
viewed  by  some  in  the  West  as  a  "neces- 
sary adjustment  after  a  period  of  severe 
economic  and  social  dislocation."  Some 
rationalized  the  mass  extinction  of  the 
million  of  wealthy  peasants  and  busi- 
nessmen which  had  been  created  as  a 
result  of  the  new  economic  policy,  argu- 
ing that  the  West  should  attempt  to 
understand  the  peculiar  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Soviet  Union  as  it 
sought  to  create  its  own  industrial  rev- 
olution. 

Then,  in  1935,  as  the  Communists  of- 
ficially adopted  a  policy  of  cooperation 
with  others  under  the  general  heading  of 
the  "united  front."  a  fresh  wave  of 
optimism  swept  through  the  West.  It 
was  assumed  that,  since  the  Communists 
had  decided  to  drop  the  barriers  of  isola- 
tion which  they  themselves  had  created, 
they  would,  through  prolonged  contact 
with  non-Communi.st.s,  eventually  find 
their  ideological  fervor  diluted  when  con- 
fronted with  political  reality.  The 
united  front,  of  course,  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  breathing  space  for 
the  Communists,  who  saw  in  the  growth 
of  fascism  in  Western  Europe  a  distinct 
threat  to  their  future.  The  period  of  the 
united  front  included  the  alliance  with 
Hitler  which  was  subsequently  broken  by 
the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in    June    1941.   and    extended    through 
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World  War  H,  paying  important  divi- 
dends for  the  Communists.  Assuming 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  join  in  ef- 
forts to  create  a  peaceful  and  construc- 
tive world  order,  many  in  the  United 
States  felt  that  there  were  real  possibil- 
ities for  East-West  cooperation.  The  op- 
oosite  soon  proved  to  be  true,  as  the  cold 
war  began  on  the  heels  of  the  armistice 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

For  8  years  following  World  War  n, 
until  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953.  the 
Soviet  Union  intensified  its  cold  war  pol- 
icies and  stressed  the  differences  sep- 
arating Communist  and  non-Communist 
societies.  With  the  rise  to  power  of 
Khrushchev,  optimism  again  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  Khrushchev,  a  Ukrain- 
ian peasant,  was  judged  to  be  a  prag- 
matist  and  not  a  revolutionary,  a  man 
with  whom  "one  could  do  business."  The 
wave  of  optimism  was  significantly 
strengthened  by  Khrushchev's  famous 
de-Stalinization"  speech  at  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  CPSU  in  February  1956. 
It  was  reinforced  by  still  other  waves  of 
optimism  arising  from  the  "Spirit  of 
Geneva,"  and  the  "Spirit  of  Camp 
David."  Punctuated  only  by  such  un- 
pleasant events  as  the  series  of  threats 
to  free  Berlin,  the  suppression  of  the 
East  German,  Polish,  and  Hungarian 
revolutions,  the  spirit  of  optimism 
prevailed. 

In  1963,  optimism  reached  its  highest 
peak,  with  the  signing  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  and  the  begirming  of  the 
"relaxation  of  tensions,"  or  detente. 

The  analysis  of  these  events  proves  at 
least  two  things:  First,  the  optimists 
have  nearly  always  been  wrong  concern- 
ing Soviet  intentions:  and  second,  the 
threat  has  not  diminished,  but  has  been 
successively  Intensified — politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  now  militarily.  That  is 
to  say,  the  threat  has  intensified  strate- 
gically—the overall  threat  has  become 
greater,  not  less. 

But  the  most  fundamental  change  in 
our  attitude  toward  the  Communist 
movement  has  come  In  the  last  4  years. 
with  the  development  of  what  has  been 
called  the  detente.  The  events  of  the 
detente  have  produced  what  one  may  call 
a  detente  mentality.  This  has  become 
a  dominant  mentality,  one  which  influ- 
ences the  bulk  of  research  and  writing  on 
the  "relaxation  of  tensions"  that  has  de- 
veloped between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  brief,  the  detente 
mentality  is  a  state  of  mind  which  places 
above  all  other  considerations  the  desire 
to  resolve  our  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  If  this  should  require  that 
fundamental  concessions  must  be  made 
on  our  part  to  achieve  that  goal.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  body  of  opinion  which 
now  holds  that  any  measures  the  United 
States  takes  to  strengthen  Its  own  secu- 
rity interests  will  serve  to  damage  the 
further  progress  of  the  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  will  therefore  tend  to 
encourage  so-called  hardline  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin.  Thus,  even  in  the  field  of 
national  security,  the  United  States 
should  refrain  from  taking  actions  which 
would  "upset"  the  current  "moderate" 
Soviet  leadership. 

Numerous  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  development  of  the  detente.    They 


can  be  analyzed  by  examining  the  six 
major  arguments: 

First.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  faced  with  increasing  diflaculties 
in  its  relations  with  Communist  China, 
and  seeing  in  Coirununist  China  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  its  own  security,  has  been 
forced  to  turn  westward  to  seek  aid  in 
managing  the  Chinese  problem. 

It  would  certainly  be  imprudent  if  one 
were  not  to  recognize  that  fundamental 
difiBculties  do  affect  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions, but  the  Sino-Soviet  split  cannot  be 
said  to  be  irreparable.  Already  there 
are  signs  that,  should  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
his  allies  be  deposed,  a  more  practical 
and  sensible  regime  may  come  to  power 
in  China,  thereby  increasing  the  chances 
of  a  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  result  of  its  retreat  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  realized  that 
it  could  no  longer  hope  to  match  the 
strategic  power  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  further  alleged  that  this  admission 
forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  "come  to 
terms"  with  the  United  States. 

Third.  It  is  alleged  that  the  dis- 
appointments which  Communists  have 
encountered  in  attempting  to  increase 
revolutionary  activity  throughout  the 
world  have  demonstrated  clearly  that 
Communist  ideology  is  no  longer  work- 
able and  that  it  will  not  yield  dividends. 
As  a  result,  this  argument  holds  that  the 
Soviets  have  returned  to  realpolitik  in 
world  affairs.  This  means  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  henceforth  begin  to 
conduct  its  relations  with  others  in 
terms  of  enlightened  self-interest,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  revolutionary  de- 
mands imposed  by  Communist  ideology. 
At  the  same  time,  the  transition  to  real- 
politik is  taken  to  mean  that  ideology 
has  been  discarded  as  an  influential 
component  of  policymaking.  Only  Com- 
munist China  any  longer  needs  the  de- 
mands of  ideology.  The  logical  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  theory  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  believes 
in  the  feasibility  of  achieving  worldwide 
rule,  and  will  now  settle  back  into  the 
conventional  patterns  of  international 
politics  observed  by  traditional  nation 
states. 

Fourth.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  the  detente  in  order  to 
meet  rising  demands  from  its  citizens. 
The  satisfaction  of  these  demands  was 
to  be  accomplished  through  an  expan- 
sion of  consumer  goods  production.  It 
is  also  alleged  that  the  new  emphasis  of 
Soviet  production  upon  consumer  goods 
has  brought  about  a  sort  of  "economic 
r.-'iionalism"  in  the  Soviet  economy,  and 
h?s  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt 
certain  capitalist  techniques.  The  per- 
sistence and  integration  of  capitalist 
techniques  is  further  alleged  to  have  had 
a  significant  impact  upon  the  overall 
lainking  of  Communist  planners.  Some 
have  predicted  that  the  techniques  and 
practices  are  here  to  stay,  and  will  even- 
tually force  the  Soviet  Union  more  and 
more  toward  acceptance  of  a  form  of 
capitalism.  As  the  Soviet  Union  em- 
barks upon  a  capitalist  path,  it  is  argued 
that  it  will  perceive  to  an  even  greater 
extent  that  external  aggression  and  rev- 
olution are  incompatible  with  the  goal  of 


satisfying  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
Soviet  people. 

Fifth.  It  is  alleged  that  the  growing 
independence  of  the  Eastern  European 
Communist  countries  has  convinced  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  cannot  maintain  an 
empire  in  which  its  own  power  is  the 
final  determinant.  Polycentricism,  as 
the  loosening  process  is  known,  has  had 
a  powerful  feedback  effect  upon  the  So- 
viet Union,  forcing  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  place  less  stress  upon  revolution  and 
more  stress  upon  evolution  toward  well- 
being  and  self-sufficiency.  If  this  trend 
persists,  it  is  argued,  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  will  gradually  slip  closer 
to  the  West  and  possibly  will  eventually 
be  in  a  jxjsition  to  detach  themselves 
completely  from  Soviet  influence.  This 
will,  it  is  argued,  make  for  a  mere  peace- 
ful world. 

Sixth.  It  is  alleged  that,  following  the 
many  years  of  Stalinist  terror,  "liberal- 
ization" is  the  only  path  which  the  So- 
viet leadership  can  now  follow.  This  is 
also  said  to  be  true  with  respect  to  East- 
ern Europe,  where  definite  .signs  of  a 
slackening  of  arbitrary  police  terror 
have  been  apparent  for  some  time. 
Oddly  enough,  Rumania,  often  alleged 
to  be  the  prime  example  of  liberaliza- 
tion, remains  one  of  the  strictest  total- 
itarian Communist  states  in  the  entire 
bloc. 

Proponents  of  the  detente  hold  that 
these    'important  developmentr."  witiiin 
the  world  Communist  movement  called 
for  new  U.S.  policy  initiatives.    Accord- 
ingly, following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
certain  new  assumptions  were  made  con- 
cerning   the    future    course    of    United 
States-Soviet   relations.     The   assump- 
tions, which  became  the  basis  for  new 
policies,    were:    First,    the    motivating 
principle  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  should 
be    one    of    interdependence.      Interde- 
pendence between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  understood  to  mean 
the  creation  of  common  interests  shared 
by  both   countries   and   stress   by   each 
upon  these  interests  held  in  common  as 
opposed  to  stress  upon  the  differences 
between  the  two  systems.    If  a  period  of 
interdependence     could    be    sufficiently 
protracted,  it  was  felt,  reality  would  com- 
pel both  countries  to  pursue  a  course  of 
active     convergence;      second,      simply 
stated,  convergence  is  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  gradually  drift — 
more  or  less  steadily — toward  capitalism, 
while  the  United  States  wDl  drift — more 
or  less  steadily — toward  communism.    At 
some  future  point,  as  yet  undetermined, 
the  two  societies  will  come  to  share  com- 
mon goals  and  values.    On  this  basis,  the 
two  nations  will  perceive  a  clear  need  for, 
and,  therefore,  a  compulsion  to,  Joint  ac- 
tion to  insure  world  peace  and  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind. 

According  to  the  proponents  of  the 
theories  of  interdependence  and  conver- 
gence, the  Soviet  Union  must  have  con- 
tinual reassurance  from  the  United 
States  concerning  Its  intentions.  Spe- 
cifically, the  United  States  must  give  as- 
surance that  its  intentions  are  peaceful, 
and  that  It  does  not  in  fact  intend  to  en- 
gage in  aggressive  activities  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  extreme  proponents 
of  this  point  of  view  go  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  must  not  engage 
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in  "provocative  actions,"  which  would 
only  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  further 
development  of  peaceful  and  proper  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  'Provocative  actions" 
are  understood  to  include  such  items  as 
an  increase  in  U.S.  strategic  superiority, 
and  the  building  of  an  antibalUstlc  mis- 
sile system.  This  latter,  a  question  of 
critical  importance  in  current  and  pro- 
jected U.S.  policymaking,  has  become  the 
subject  of  heated  debate  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, within  the  executive  branch  and  in 
certain  journalistic  circles.  Opponents 
of  an  ABM  system  who  consider  it  to  be 
provocative  include  the  journalist  Wal- 
ter Lippmaim,  the  scientist  Jerome  Wies- 
ner,  former  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  Roswell  Gilpatric. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  under  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

According  to  the  proponents  of  these 
theories.  Soviet  intentions  are  centered 
on  the  declaration  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wishes  to  live  in  "peaceful  coexistence" 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  principally 
with  the  United  State.s  and  its  Western 
allies  The  crux  of  the  argument,  ho'v- 
ever.  rests  on  an  understanding  of  the 
term  "peaceful  coexistence."  If  peaceful 
coexistence  is  understood  by  both  side.s 
to  be  a  desired  state  of  afTairs  in  which 
the  principle  of  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  others  is  strictly  observed,  then 
the  possibilities  for  a  settlement  of  the 
cold  war  and  an  ensuing  period  of  peace 
are  Indeed  great.  However,  the  record 
of  experience,  and  particularly  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  six  years,  indicates 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
place  a  quite  different  construction  on 
the  meaning  of  "peaceful  coexistence." 
In  short,  for  them  it  represents  a  com- 
plex strategic  doctrine  designed  to  far- 
ther the  deterioratior  of  Western 
strength  and  influences,  and  to  augment 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  net  Intention  of  the  peaceful  co- 
existence strategy  is  to  provide  an  "um- 
brella" which  allows  for  all  actions  short 
of  direct  conflict  or  nuclear  war  between 
the  two  super  powers  and  or  their  allies, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  ample 
opportunity  for  all  forms  of  sublimited 
warfare  in  an  effort  to  steadily  erode  the 
will  and  the  capability  of  the  We.st  to 
resist  the  inevitable  tide  of  history;  that 
Is.  the  "world  revolution"  which  Com- 
munists have  so  long  proclaimed  as  their 
principal  goal.  The  "world  revolution," 
of  course,  involves  the  complete  destruc- 
tion— not  necessarily  in  the  physical 
sense — of  non-Communist  governments 
everywhere.  Those  who  disagree  with 
this  Interpretation  feel  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  honestly  expressed  Its  desire 
for  peaceful  coexistence  on  a  live-and- 
let-llve  basis,  and  that  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  time,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
gradually  settle  down  and  accept  the 
status  quo  without  attempting  to  alter 
boundaries,  upset  and  subvert  other  gov- 
ernments, and  Increase  Its  strategic 
strength  with  the  aim  of  intimidating  or 
actually  seeking  to  defeat  the  West. 

The  argument,  therefore,  hinges  on 
two  radically  d  Terent  interpretations 
of  Soviet  strategy  under  conditions  of 
"peaceful  coexistence."  An  interesting 
guideline  in  the  debate  on  the  nature 
of  Soviet  peaceful  coexistence  strategy 
In   the   definition   provided   by   former 


Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev  In  the  fa- 
mous January  6.  1961.  speech.  In  which 
he  declared  peaceful  coexistence  to  be 
"a  form  of  intense  economic,  political, 
and  ideological  struggle — against  the 
aggressive  forces  of  imperialism  in  the 
international  arena."  This  doctrine  has 
not  bten  altered  since  the  removal  of 
Klirushchev  from  power,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  realBrmed  in  every 
major  pronoimcement  made  by  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  leadership  of  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygin. 

la  this  connection,  we  should  take 
note  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
in  the  world  Communist  movement  place 
heavy  stress  upon  the  Declaration  of  the 
Twelve  Communist  and  Workers  Parties 
of  1957  and  the  Statement  of  the  81 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties  of  1960, 
documents  of  major  importance  which 
define  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
"present  epoch."  Tlie  Soviets  have  re- 
peatedly insisted — most  noticeably  in  re- 
cent months — on  the  continuing  validity 
of  tb.ese  documents,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  at  the  direction  of 
Klirushchev  and  that  a  con.siderable  pe- 
riod of  time  has  elapsed  since  their  pub- 
lication. It  would  be  most  Instructive 
for  policymakers,  bnth  in  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  and  for  others  who 
study  Communist  affairs  today  to  review 
these  two  major  documents  which,  it 
should  be  noted,  were  signed  by  Com- 
munist China.  The  interpretation  of 
both  documents  has  become  the  subject 
of  numerous  disputes  in  the  ideological 
polemics  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  under 
conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence,  the 
bulk  of  the  Communist  movement — that 
is,  today,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Communist  Paities,  which  support  the 
Soviet  line  as  opposed  to  the  Chinese 
line — constantly  predicts  that  it  will 
"win."  It  views  the  tide  of  history  as 
running  in  favor  of  the  Communist 
movement  and  directly  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  "imperialists."  and  feels  that 
the  inevitable  force  of  history  will 
"sweep  upon  the  rubbish  heap  '  all  forms 
of  opposition  to  communism.  Whether 
Communists  actually  believe  that  there 
is  a  tide  of  history  carrying  them  to 
"victory"  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
students  of  international  communism 
However,  since  public  pronouncements, 
declarations,  .speeches,  and  other  docu- 
ments are  more  often  than  not  a  reliable 
index  of  the  intentions  of  nations,  it 
behooves  the  West  not  to  dLsmiss  lightly 
what  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be 
mure  propagandistic  declarations  of  the 
Communists. 

Having  described  in  some  detail  the 
principal  theories  and  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  detente,  it  Is  now  legitimate 
to  ask:  Are  these  theories  and  assump- 
tions valid?  What,  in  fact,  has  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  the  detente? 

First,  the  proponents  of  the  detente 
In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions— as  well  as  their  academic  advis- 
ers— have  felt  that  If  the  detente  is 
stretched  out  for  a  sufficiently  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  their  assumptions  will  have 
been  validated,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  embarked  upon  a  path  of  meaning- 
ful, constructive,  and  progressive  change. 


In  fact,  the  experience  of  the  detente 
indicates  precisely  the  contrary'.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  traditionally  mixed 
policies  of  aggression  with  peaceful  dec- 
larations. In  this  instance,  it  followed 
a  policy  of  relaxation  vis-a-vis  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  at 
the  same  time  stepped  up  subversion  and 
assistance  to  revolutionary  activity  in  the 
underdeveloped  world — most  noticeably 
in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union  and  lis 
allies  have  .sought  to  utilize  the  detente 
not  to  satisfy  consumer  needo.  and  not 
simply  to  develop  a  better  form  of  life 
for  the  Soviet  people,  but  to  build  up  the 
power  sectors  of  their  economics.  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  used  the  detente  to 
build  up  their  strategic  strength.  The 
antiballistic  system  now  being  deployed 
in  certain  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
case  in  point,  and  demonstrates  the  va- 
lidity of  the  thesis  that  from  tlie  very  be- 
ginning the  Soviets  looked  upon  the  de- 
tente as  a  "breathing  space"  during 
which  they  could  compensate  for  their 
strategic  Inferiority  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  process  of  enhancing  its  overall 
strategic  strength,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
sought  to  enlist  the  West  to  help  them 
perform  this  task  through  Increased 
trade,  financed  principally  by  long-term 
credits.  The  Soviet  Union  has  vigor- 
ously expanded  and  modernized  its  mer- 
chant fleet  to  a  point  where,  within  5 
years,  it  could  be  in  a  position  of  su- 
periority on  the  high  seas.  The  same 
applies  to  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet,  which  Is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  potential  threat  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude to  free  world  superiority  on  the 
high  seas.  At  the  same  time,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  radically  expanded  its 
scheduled  and  nonscheduled  air  opera- 
tions, principally  to  Africa,  and  other  un- 
derdeveloped regions  of  the  world.  The 
Intention  Is  to  establish  a  firm  "com- 
mercial" foothold  in  the  underdeveloped 
world,  which  could  at  a  later  date  serve 
as  an  important  means  of  access  to  re- 
gions which  have  experienced  civil,  re- 
ligious, and  tribal  warfare  and  in  which 
there  are  signs  of  more  not  less,  insta- 
bility and  backsliding. 

With  respect  to  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
suffered  somewhat  by  a  general  loosen- 
ing and  relaxation  of  discipline  within 
the  ranks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  differences  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  are  indeed  real, 
but  it  cannot  now  be  assumed — especially 
with  the  current  upheaval  in  China— 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  will  never  be  able  to  repair  their 
outstanding  differences.  Certainly,  the 
International  Communist  movement 
will  never  be  the  same  as  It  was  in  the 
days  of  Stalin,  if  only  because  prevailing 
conditions  have  forced  the  alteration  of 
the  structure  and  hierarchy  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Polycentrlcism  does  not  mean  the 
breakup  and  demise  of  the  entire  Com- 
munist movement.  It  does  not  make 
sen.se  to  assimie  that  since  the  Commu- 
nist movement  Is  divided  Into  pro- 
Chinese  and  pro-Soviet  factions,  its 
overall  strength  and  effectiveness  are 
automaticall>  impaired.  In  point  of  fact, 
Slno-Soviet  differences  may  well  serve  to 
increase  demands  upon  U.S.  strategy,  If 
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only  because  we  would  be  forced  to  deal 
^tli  two  radically  different  strategies, 
each  pursued  with  equal  vigor  by  its  re- 
spective proponents.  It  is  important  to 
teep  In  mind  that  there  are  now  over  90 
Communist  Parties  operating  in  the 
world  with  a  claimed  membership  of  50 
ijijUion,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or- 
ganizations has  steadily  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  Most  of  the  Communist 
Parties  of  the  world  support  Moscow,  and 
this  support  is  reflected  by  across-the- 
board  agreement  with  the  dominant 
Soviet  line. 

Even  faced  with  a  major  split  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Soviets  have  brought 
about  a  remarkable  degree  of  consolida- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  its  own  supporters. 
Outstanding  evidence  supporting  this 
thesis  Is  the  recently  established  tricon- 
tinental  movement,  the  result  of  a  meet- 
ing in  Havana  in  January  1966.  It  is 
useful  to  recall  that  the  many  resolu- 
tions of  the  Tricontinental  Conference 
were  agreed  upon  by  both  Chinese  and 
Soviet  representatives. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Soviet  Union 
still  has  as  a  primary  objective  the  dis- 
solution of  allied  unity,  principally 
through  the  breakup  of  NATO  and  the 
expansion  of  bilateral  contacts.  In  the 
past,  the  Soviets  have  always  prefeiTed 
individual  diplomatic  relations  over 
group  diplomacy,  realizing  that  single 
countries  are  more  vulnerable  to  per- 
suasive argumentation  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Western  partners  presented  a 
united  front.  The  rationale  is  quite 
simple:  It  is  easier  to  "pick  off"  countries 
on  a  one-by-one  basis. 

What  problems  will  face  the  United 
States  in  the  Immediate  and  long-range 
future?  This  Senator  argues  here  that 
the  Commiinlst  threat  to  the  free  world 
has  become  greater  and  not  less;  that 
the  Increased  threat  is  not  just  mili- 
tary, or  political,  or  economic,  but  all  of 
these — a  strategic  threat. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  important  is- 
sue of  our  own  defense  capabilities  and 
the  apparent  Soviet  advances  in  antibal- 
listic missile  defense.  Opponents  of  the 
construction  of  a  U.S.  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem to  offset  that  which  the  Soviets  are 
now  deploying  argue  that  the  Soviet  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  "traditional" 
Soviet  emphasis  of  defensive  strategy. 
They  argue  that,  should  the  United 
States  now  attempt  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy its  own  system,  another  useless  and 
wasteful  upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race 
will  inevitably  follow.  They  further 
argue  that  the  United  States,  through 
Increased  efforts  In  its  own  offensive  ca- 
pabilities, can  compensate  for  the  So- 
viet ABM  system,  which  will  still  allow 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  Ini- 
tiative by  possessing  an  effective  deter- 
rent. 

But  few  have  considered  the  other  side 
of  the  coin;  if  the  Soviet  system  now 
being  deployed  Is  in  fact  effective,  then 
it  Is  not  just  "defensive."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  assumes  a  most  Important  of- 
fensive character  because  of  its  psycho- 
logical and  strategic  significance,  and 
on  the  basis  of  our  past  experience  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  will  exploit 


every  psychological  advantage  accruing 
to  it  from  an  ABM  system.  Imagine,  if 
you  will,  a  repetition  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  and  a  decisive  threat  to  U.S. 
security  interests.  How  credible  would 
be  our  crisis  threat  to  devastate  the  So- 
viet Uirion  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  what 
it  considered  to  be  an  effective  defense 
against  anything  we  might  send  their 
way?  What  if  our  own  planners  actually 
believed  that  the  Soviet  defense  were  at 
least  partially  effective,  and  therefore 
presented  an  acceptable  risk  to  Soviet 
leaders?  Up  to  now,  we  have  calculated 
that  nuclear  war  is  both  unlikely  and 
unthinkable,  but  this  calculation  would 
have  to  be  discarded  if  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  war  would  become  accept- 
able to  the  enemy  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Linked  to  the  question  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
the  issue  of  increased  wars  of  national 
liberation  on  the  other,  is  the  subject 
of  expanded  East-West  trade. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  economy  has 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
being  inefficient.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Soviet  economic  techniques  and  produc- 
tive capabilities  are  getting  better,  but  in- 
efficiency remains  very  much  a  character- 
istic of  the  Soviet  system.  It  takes  the 
Soviet  Union  from  2  to  20  times  the 
amount  of  resources  to  produce  many 
items  which  we  produce.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are 
able  to  procure  from  us  items  for  which 
cost  to  them  is  substantially  greater,  to 
that  extent  they  are  able  to  reallocate 
their  limited  resources.  The  basic  ques- 
tion becomes:  How  are  these  resources 
reallocated?  The  proponents  of  the  de- 
tente argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
only  to  reallocate  resources  to  strengthen 
its  industrial  base,  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  life  more  tolerable  for 
Soviet  citizens.  The  opposing  argument 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  reallocates  its 
resources  imder  the  detente  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  defense  spending — 
that  is  to  say,  to  increase  the  power  sector 
of  the  economy — and  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  development  on  other  more 
advanced  weapons  systems.  Again,  the 
record  of  experience  clearly  supports  the 
argument  that  resource  reallocation  is 
made  to  strengthen  above  all  the  power 
sector  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

It  seems  relatively  clear  that  what  a 
small  number  of  students  of  Communist 
affairs  were  predicting  3  years  ago — 
that  is,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use 
the  detente  for  th«  purpose  of  increasing 
its  military  strength — has  now  happened. 
Several  years  ago,  as  the  first  steps  in 
the  detente  were  taken,  it  w-as  extremely 
unpopular  to  speak  of  ignoble  Soviet  in- 
tentions. If  it  is  time  that  the  Soviets 
have,  in  fact,  used  the  detente  to  Increase 
their  strength  vis-a-vis  the  West,  then 
the  assumptions  of  the  past  two  admin- 
istrations concerning  Soviet  intentloris 
have  been  wrong.  The  proof  Is  in  the 
concrete  evidence  available  to  us  today. 

The  conclusion  seems  unmistakable: 
by  expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  Eastern  Europe,  the  West  helps 
to  reinforce  the  enemy's  strategic  power, 
and  in  the  short  term  is  freeing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  con- 


tinued production  and  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system,  and  for  work  on  other  and 
more  advanced  weapons  systems. 

Strong  arguments  are  advanced  for 
the  expansion  of  East-West  trade,  and 
these  must  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Behind  the  move  to  expand  such  trade  is 
a  conviction  that  highly  industrialized 
and  sophisticated  and  afiBuent  societies 
do  not  tend  to  act  aggressively.  This  as- 
sumes that  the  basis  for  conflict  can  be 
found  principally  in  the  mat-erial  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  that  once  those  material 
conditions  are  adequately  secured,  the 
temptation  to  engage  in  adventuristic 
foreign  moves  and  the  promotion  of  rev- 
olution loses  its  significance  and  appeal. 
As  one  British  spokesman  put  it.  "fat 
Communists  are  less  dangerous  than  lean 
ones."  The  notion  that  affluent  societies 
do  not  act  aggressively  is  unsupported  by 
the  example  of  Nazi  Germany.  It  was 
Germany  which,  although  it  possessed  a 
high  standard  of  living,  launched  a  war 
because  its  ideology  and  its  Fuehrer  de- 
manded war. 

The  proponents  of  expanded  trade  also 
argue  that  trade  Increases  Soviet  and 
East  European  dependence  upon  the 
West.  If  the  Soviets  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  can  be  made  dependent 
upon  American  sources  of  supply,  they 
say,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
achieve  certain  political  considerations 
as  conditions  for  the  continuation  of  that 
trade.  It  is  felt  that  the  value  of  the 
trade  will  far  outweigh  the  gains  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  might  accrue  from 
increased  revolutionary  activity  abroad, 
and  that  in  order  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  trade  Communists  will  tend 
to  relax  such  activity. 

Moreover,  expanded  East-West  trade 
is  alleged  to  be  a  means  of  demonstrating 
good  will.  Since,  it  is  argued,  there  exists 
in  present  American -Soviet  relations  an 
extraordinary  amoimt  of  distrust  and 
mutual  suspicion,  the  vehicle  of  trade 
will  tend  to  break  down  these  undesirable 
characteristics,  and  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  true  motives  of  the  United 
States  can  be  made  apparent  to  the 
Soviet  leadership.  That  we  have  on 
countless  occasions  in  the  past  made 
concrete  demonstrations  of  our  own  good 
will  toward  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  fact 
which  goes  largely  ignored  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  East- West  trade.  To  date,  for 
example,  the  Soviets  have  underscored 
their  own  unwillingness  to  make  good  on 
$11  billion  worth  of  wartime  lend-lease. 
Too.  our  own  generous  offer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  European  Communist 
countries  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis 
in  the  Marshall  plan  following  World 
War  II  was  rejected  as  a  "device"  to  trick 
the  Communist  countries  into  some  form 
of  dependence  on  "Western  imperialism." 
What  the  proponents  of  expanded  East- 
West  trade  often  ignore  is  that,  in  order 
for  relations  to  be  put  on  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous basis,  good  will  must  be 
demonstrated  by  both  sides.  Since  our 
own  foreign  policy  goals  are  based  upon 
intrinsic  good  will  toward  all  countries, 
there  seems  to  be  little  reason  in  the 
argument  that  good  will  will  be  the  by- 
product of  more  trade.  There  are  other 
areas  in  which  good  will  could  be  demon- 
strated by  the  other  side  as  a  concrete 
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expression  of  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  making  the  world  more  secure.  Far 
from  manifesting  good  will,  the  Com- 
munists repeatedly  underscore  their  own 
desire  to  "win"  over  us,  to  defeat  us 
thoroughly,  and  to  see  us  "buried."  The 
latter  statement  has  been  rationalized 
by  those  who  share  the  detente  mental- 
ity as  a  misunderstanding  on  our  part, 
or  a  slip  of  the  tongue  by  its  author, 
Khrushchev.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  mountains  of 
evidence  which  have  accumulated  in 
Communist  documents  and  other  Com- 
munist sources  over  the  past  years. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  trade  which 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  and  needs  per- 
tains strictly  to  "peaceful  goods."  that 
Is  to  say.  they  are  more  interested  in 
nonstrategic  items  as  opposed  to  stra- 
tegic items.  Trade  in  the  area  of  non- 
strategic  items,  it  is  alleged,  can  only 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  own 
current  balance-of-payments  problems, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  re- 
duce the  gold  supply  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  on  this  crucial  problem  that  opinions 
concerning  East-West  trade  differ  most 
radically.  To  some,  there  is  a  clear  di- 
viding line  between  what  is  strategic  and 
what  is  nonstrategic.  and  trade  in  the 
latter  area  is  beneficial  and  essentially 
harmless  to  U.S.  national  security  In- 
terests. Therefore,  the  opposing  argu- 
ment holds  that  whatever  a  totalitarian 
and  coriflict-oriented  economy  such  as 
that  of  the  Soviet  Uruon  wants  and  needs 
is  ipso  facto  strategic,  and  hence,  harms 
our  long-range  security  interests. 
Therefore,  for  those  who  assimie  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  in  fact  changed 
and  has  embarked  upon  a  protracted 
period  of  peaceful  activity  throughout 
the  world,  the  decision  to  trade  makes 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
rely  on  past  experience  to  form  judg- 
ments concerning  the  utUity  of  East- 
West  trade  hold  that  all  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  serves  to  strengthen  only 
the  power  sector  of  the  economy  and  is 
therefore  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all  ar- 
guments advanced  in  support  of  ex- 
panded East-West  trade  is  that  trade 
will  become  a  vehicle  to  assist  us  In 
achieving  certain  political  goals  vls-a-vls 
the  Commurust  nations.  The  Johnson 
administration  maintains  that,  through 
its  policy  of  building  bridges  to  the  East- 
em  European  countries  and  to  the  So- 
viet Union  itself,  a  lasting  solution  of 
cold  war  conflict  may  become  a  reality. 
It  argues  that,  should  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  refuse  to  allow  the 
administration  to  pursue  its  political 
goals  through  the  medium  of  trade  with 
the  Communist  nations,  then  the  causes 
of  the  cold  war  camiot  ea.sily  be  elimi- 
nated. In  fact,  it  is  argued  that  the  re- 
fusal to  grant  long-term  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  abolish  certain  key 
items  on  the  restricted  list  of  items  to 
be  traded  with  the  Communist  nations 
seriously  Impedes  the  final  solution"  of 
the  cold  war.  Certain  administration 
spokesmen  have  therefore  branded  those 
who  criticize  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  expand  trade  as  "irresponsible," 
"reactionary."  and  "pigheaded."  When 
the  debate  degenerates  to  unreasonable 


polemics  of  this  kind,  the  real  issues  in- 
volved tend  to  become  obscured. 

If  we  were  in  fact  prepared  to  pursue, 
in    the   most    consistent    and    dynamic 
fashion  certain  political  objectives  vis-a- 
vis Eastern  Euiope  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  retuin  for  expanded  East-West  trade, 
then  a  very  strong  case  could  be  made 
for  a  cautious  and  systematic  expansion 
of  the  trade  pattern  with  those  nations. 
Thus,  if  we  are  prepared  to  make  cer- 
tain precise  demands  upon  those  coim- 
tries  which  want  and  need  our  trade  and 
the   credits   necessary  to  support  that 
trade,    then    our    objectives    should   be 
clearly  spelled  out  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States    and    to    the    American 
people.     Mere  expansion  of  trade  with- 
out    accompanying     concrete     political 
goals  will   come   to   nought.     Only   the 
interests    of    the    Commimists    will    be 
served  If  we  are  not  in  fact  able  to  achieve 
the  political  objectives  which  the  Ad- 
ministration   currently   promises.     The 
record  clearly  shows,  however,  that  since 
1961  the  administrations  have  used  the 
argument  that  political  objectives  can 
be  achieved  by  means  of  East- West  trade, 
but  never  actually  executed  the  neces- 
sary  maneuvers   to   achieve   the   goals 
stated  and  used  as  a  rationale  for  the 
expansion  of  trade.     Today,  these  argu- 
ments persist,   and   the   administration 
charges  those  who  oppose  the  expansion 
with  being  "backward."    Once  the  politi- 
cal goals  are  carefully  spelled  out  and 
announced   to  all  concerned,  then  the 
issue  of  expanded  trade  becomes  a  live 
one  worthy  of  consideration.    As  long  as 
the  goals  are  not  announced,  there  is  no 
point  in  simply  continuing  the  eCforts  to 
expand  the  productive  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries while  receiving  nothing  in  return. 
To  achieve  political  goals  by  means  of 
expanded  East- West  trade  requires  hard 
decisions:  these  decisions  have,  to  date, 
not  been  made.    There  is  no  escaping 
the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  achieve  con- 
crete political  goals  by  way  of  expanded 
trade  means  simply  to  engage  in  eco- 
nomic warfare,  using  our  most  power- 
ful    and     most     potent     weapon— our 
unmatched    economic    strength.      The 
thought  that  political  and  economic  goals 
should     be     completely     integrated     Is 
abhorrent  to  some;  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  politics  and  economics  should 
not  be  mixed.    However,  political  and 
economic  strength  are  integral  parts  of 
an  overall  strategy,  and  as  long  as  both 
are  executed   in  Isolation  and  without 
close  coordination,  the  overall  strategy  of 
the  United  States  will   be  ineffectual. 
There  is  nothing  immoral,  Illogical,  or 
"reactionary"  In  linking  closely  these  key 
elements  of  our  national  strength.     In 
fact,   it   can   be   said   that   one   on  the 
principal  strategic  shortcomings  in  the 
past  has  been  our  unwillingness  and/or 
inability    to    mesh    the    vital    elements 
which,  taken  together,  make  up  an  over- 
all dynamic  and  forward-looking  strat- 
egy.    Only  when  the  basic  ingredients 
of    a     strategy     are    coordinated     and 
simultaneously  Implemented  can  politi- 
cal objectives  be  attained. 

It  should  be  the  approach  of  those  who 
oppose  East-West  trade  on  strategic  and 
national  security  grounds  to  point  out 
the   necessity  of  recognizing   the   basic 


facts  of  international  life.  Power  in  it- 
self is  not  evil ;  the  exercise  of  power  must 
be  judged  according  to  goals  and  means. 
In  the  past,  our  exercise  of  national 
power  has  been  for  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  not  for  selfish  and  "imperial- 
istic" interests  dominated  by  any  one 
group.  On  the  other  side,  the  economic 
and  political  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  always  been  closely  coordinated  to 
achieve  goals  which  are  directly  contrary 
not  only  to  the  security  of  free  men.  but 
to  the  accepted  nomas  of  a  civilized  way 
of  life. 

In  a  much  more  subtle  manner,  the  ex- 
pansion of  East- West  trade  could  pos- 
sibly jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  our  ability 
to  combat  wars  of  "national  liberation," 
particularly  that  in  Vietnam  being  prose- 
cuted by  the  Communists  today.  It  Is 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  the  "na- 
tional liberation  movement"  is  some- 
thing quite  special  to  the  Communists, 
and  that  today  they  are  doing  everi'thlng 
they  can  to  utilize  the  "national  libera- 
tion movement"  for  their  own  special 
purposes. 

Trade,   which  will  inevitably  help  to 
make  the  Soviet  Union  stronger,  will  also 
allow  her  to  support  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration on  a  much  greater  scale.    Viet- 
nam Is  a  war  of  national  liberation,  and 
that  we  will  have  other  Vletnams  and 
other  wars  of  national  liberation  seems 
quite  likely.     Of  late,  we  have  heard  that 
"Vietnam  Is  a  key  test  of  the  strategy  of 
national  liberation  wars.    If  we  defeat  it 
there,  we  will  have  proved  our  superiority 
and  the  Communists  will  abandon  such 
wars  as  an  instrument  of  policy."     There 
is  a  peculiar  optimism  In  this  position,  an 
optimism  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
justified.    If  we  were  to  win  In  Vietnam, 
we  may  not  assume  that  there  will  never 
be  another  war  of  national  liberation  in- 
stigated and  fought  by  the  Communists. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  Vietnam  seems 
to  have  reinforced  the  validity  of  the 
Communist  view  that  wars  of  national 
liberation  are  an  Ideal  means  to  secure 
certain  goals  which  they  have  set  for 
themselves.    At   a   very   small   cost  to 
themselves,    and   fighting   basically  by 
means  of  proxy  warfare,  the  Communists 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  can,  in  the  long 
run,  pay  even  greater  dividends. 

For  just  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Moscow  and 
Peking.  To  the  Communists,  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  like  that  in  Vietnam 
weaken  us.  Increase  our  distaste  for  such 
wars,  keep  us  occupied  and  bogged  down, 
affect  our  capability  to  act  effectively 
and  with  dispatch  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  drain  our  resources,  and — psy- 
chologically— Injure  our  credibility  as  the 
world's  greatest  power.  Looking  at  It 
from  their  point  of  view:  Why  should 
they  change  the  strategy  now,  when  the 
wars  of  national  liberation  pay  such  con- 
crete dividends 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
more  wars  of  national  liberation.  The 
Communists  have  indicated  on  more 
than  one  occasion  their  Intention  to  co- 
ordinate the  entire  "national  liberation 
movement"  in  an  effort  to  combine  the 
latent  and  genuine  forces  of  nationalism 
now  beginning  to  stir  in  the  vmderde- 
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veloped  world  with  the  goa's  of  the  "So- 
cialist camp,"  to  achieve  imity  against 
"Western  imperialism."  Most  significant 
evidence  of  the  Commuiiist  intention  to 
rely  more  on  wars  of  national  liberation 
in  the  future  is  the  Tricontinental  Con- 
ference held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  from  Jan- 
uary 3  to  15, 1966.  At  the  Tricontinental. 
82  countries  were  represented  by  nearly 
600  delegates.  While  certain  "national- 
ist" parties  participated  side  by  side  with 
delegations  from  Communist  countries, 
the  entire  meeting  was  Conununlst 
controlled.  The  Tricontinental  Confer- 
ence represented  the  largest  and  most 
important  meeting  in  the  Communist 
world  since  the  81 -party  meeting  In 
I960_which  resulted  in  Khrushchev's 
famous  January  6,  1961,  speech.  Many 
people  do  not  know  what  the  Triconti- 
nental Conference  is,  since  they  were  un- 
able to  read  much  about  it  in  their  news- 
papers. However,  in  the  year  since  the 
first  Tricontinental  Conference  was  held, 
there  is  concrete  evidence  that  the  deci- 
sions and  resolutions  reached  there  have 
already  begun  to  be  put  into  practice. 
The  main  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  first 
Tricontinental  Conference  are  of  con- 
siderable interest: 

I.  Fight  against  imperialism,  colonialism, 
and  neocolonialism : 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

3.  Intensiflcatlon  of  all  forms  of  struggle, 
including  the  armed  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  the  three  continents  against  Imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  neocolonialism  led  by  North 
American  Imperialism. 

4.  Support  to  the  just  struggle  of  the 
Cuban  people  against  North  American  Im- 
perialism and  for  the  defense  of  national 
sovereignty.  Support  to  the  patriotic  fight 
of  Latin  American  peoples  against  imperial- 
ism and  Its  Instruments,  such   as  the  OAS. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  Ways  and  means  to  help  the  national 
liberation  movements  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  In  general  and  specifically  the 
armed  struggle  for  liberation. 

n.  Urgent  problems  of  the  antl-lmperlal- 
1st  struggle  In  the  countries  of  the  three 
continents  and  particularly  In  Vietnam,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Congo,  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  South  Rhodesia,  Southern 
Arabia  and  Palestine,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South 
Africa,  Korea,  Venezuela.  Guatemala,  Peru, 
Colombia,  Cyprus,  Panama,  South  West 
Africa,  and  North  Kalimantan. 

in.  Antl-lmperlallst  solidarity  among  the 
Afro-Aslan-Latln  American  peoples  in  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  aspects. 

rv.  Political  unification  and  Organizations 
of  the  African.  Asian  and  Latin  American 
efforts  in  their  common  struggle  for  national 
liberation. 

The  Tricontinental  movement  now  has 
permanent  organs.  Including  the  recent 
establishment  of  new  training  schools 
for  training  political  and  military  cadres. 
Eventually,  there  are  to  be  a  dozen  such 
schools  in  various  Communist  countries, 
all  with  the  purpose  of  indoctrination 
and  military  training  of  "students"  from 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  A  report 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  First  Tricontinental  Conference 
was  released  on  November  28,  1966.  Un- 
fortunately, the  leading  newspapers  and 
other  media  of  communication  in  the 
United  States  chose  not  to  give  major 
coverage  to  the  report,  a  500-paee  docu- 
ment which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
proving  that  the  Communists  have  de- 


cided to  place  more  reliance  upon  na- 
tional liberation  warfare. 

Wars  of  national  liberation  are  fre- 
quently instigated  at  times  and  places 
not  of  our  own  choosing.    Whether  new 
wars  of  national  liberation  will  occur  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  or  Asia  depends 
largely  upon  our  own  ability  to  assist  in 
countering  their  effectiveness  wherever 
they  may  occur.    It  is  not  implied  here 
that    the   Communists    are   free   to    do 
whatever    they    want,    whenever    they 
want.     They  are  not  superhuman,  and 
they    make   more    than   their    share   of 
errors.    But  as  violence,  subversion,  and 
terrorism  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
certain    areas    of    the    underdeveloped 
world — as  in  Venezuela  during  December 
1966  and  January  1967— we  must  be  more 
realistic  in  analyzing  the  role  of  the  in- 
ternational   Conununist    movement    in 
each  and  every  one  of  these  occurrences. 
It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  exhibited  restraint  in  recent 
years  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia; 
that  Communists  are  active  in  revolu- 
tionary movements  throughout  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  is  a  fact  which  can 
and  must  be  documented.    It  cannot  be 
officially   ignored.     If   It   is   ignored,    it 
should  be  made  plain  to  the  American 
people  that  the  facts  are  not  being  pre- 
sented correctly.    It  is  rumored  that  the 
United  States  has  no  interest  In  "embar- 
rassing" the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when 
agreements  are  being  sought  in  other 
areas.    But  at  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
munists spare  no  efforts  to  embarrass  us 
at  every  turn,  and  a  mere  exhibition  of 
our  inability  or  unwillingness  to  condemn 
them  for  their  revolutionary  activities  in 
the  underdeveloped  world  does  not  In- 
crease the  influence  and  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States. 

Basically,  the  entire  matter  boils  down 
to  how  one  views  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  international  Communist  movement 
today.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  truly  un- 
dergoing a  period  of  deep  and  profoimd 
change,  and  if  it  is  now  charting  a  course 
of  cooperation  with  emphasis  on  peace 
rather  than  on  conflict,  then  those  who 
argue  in  the  spirit  of  the  "detente 
mentality"  for  "restraint"  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  for  expanded 
East- West  trade  are  entirely  correct.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  undergone  a  meaningful  change  in 
terms  of  its  long-range  goals  vis-a-vis 
the  world,  and  if  It  persists  in  declaring 
that  its  ultimate  goal  is  victory  over  the 
United  States  and  other  non-Communist 
countries,  then  the  decisions  made  in  the 
spirit  of  the  detente  and  in  such  im- 
portant matters  as  expanded  E^ast-West 
trade  are  wrong  and,  therefore,  endanger 
in  a  most  meaningful  way  our  national 
security. 

In  this  battle  of  assumptions,  those 
who  hold  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
changed  and  has  not  marked  a  new  de- 
parture on  its  path  of  worldwide  revolu- 
tionary activity,  hold  the  advantage,  be- 
cause historical  experience  is  on  their 
side.  They  are  not  "reactionaries"  who 
actively  promote  a  return  to  the  tense 
days  of  the  cold  war's  earlier  phase. 
They  are  not  motivated  by  ideological 
considerations  and  cliches,  or  by  wishful 
thinking.    They  are  honest  people  who 


"call  tha  shots  as  they  see  them."  They 
advance  their  arguments  forthnghtly, 
and  frequently  find  themselves  dragged 
into  polemics  concerning  the  modernity 
of  their  political  views.  Because  they 
insist  on  using  iiistorical  experience  as  a 
guide  to  present  policy,  and  because  they 
do  not  share  tlie  vision  of  the  detente 
idealists,  one  cannot  simply  dismiss  them 
from  the  public  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  again  reiterate 
the  purpose  of  this  somewhat  extended 
statement.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  are 
questions  which  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  not  only  the  United  States 
but  the  entire  free  world.  The  posture 
which  we  adopt  will  directly  affect  the 
posture  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  work  this  change 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  without  taking  a 
comprehensive  look  at  the  overall 
picture. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  issue  in  its  broad  perspective  and  to 
request  that  we  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  consider  the  administration's  bridge- 
building  efforts  in  their  entirety,  rather 
than  on  a  brick-by-brick  basis,  not  know- 
ing what  the  final  product  will  look  like 
until  it  Is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  WAR  ON  PO\'ERTY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  as  in  legislative  session,  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  pov- 
erty. Without  objection,  it  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  without  being  read, 
appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.    THE   CHALLENGE 

The  Slum  Is  as  old  as  civilization.  Civiliza- 
tion implies  a  race  to  get  ahead.  In  a  race 
there  are  usually  some  who  for  one  cause  or 
another  cannot  keep  up,  or  are  thrxist  out 
from  among  their  fellows.  They  fall  behind, 
and  when  they  have  been  left  far  In  the  rear 
they  lose  hope  and  ambition,  and  give  up. 
Thenceforward,  If  left  to  their  own  resources, 
they  are  the  victims,  not  the  masters,  of  their 
environment;  and  It  Is  a  bad  master.  .  .  . 
The  bad  environment  becomes  the  heredity 
of  the  next  generation. 

These  are  the  words  of  Jacob  Riis,  the 
Danish  immigrant  and  American  re- 
former, written  in  1902.  We  may  wish 
that  those  words  applied  only  to  the 
America  of  1902— but  clearly  they  apply 
to  the  America  of  the  1960's  as  well. 
They  describe  conditions  in  parts  of  every 
large  American  city  and  In  pockets  of 
poverty  throughout  rural  America  where 
43  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  live. 

It  was  years  after  Jacob  Riis  spoke 
before  Americans  realized  that  poverty 
was   an   urgent   public   dilemma — from 
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which  the  only  escape  was  to  change  the 
basic  conditions  of  human  life. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  their  times,  began  the  nec- 
essary process  of  change : 

The  Children's  Bureau,  proposed  In 
1909  and  established  in  1912,  spearhead- 
ed broad  efforts  to  improve  maternal  and 
infant  care  and  to  provide  better  services 
and  protection  for  our  youth. 

The  public  housing  program,  begun  in 
1934.  today  affords  more  than  2  million 
low-income  Americans  decent  housing. 

The  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  will  provide  $25.8  billion  in  old 
age,  disability,  and  survivorship  benefits 
in  fiscal  1968,  if  my  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs,  authorized  in  1935,  will  pro- 
vide S5  billion  in  Federal.  State,  and 
local  aid  to  more  than  7  million  needy 
individuals  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  en- 
acted in  1938,  now  provides  minimum 
wase  and  hour  protection  for  some  40 
million  workers. 

A  STR.\TEGY  AG.MNST  POVERTY 

In  the  1960"s,  we  have  begun  to  devise 
a  total  strategy  af;ainst  poverty.  We 
liave  recognized  that  public  housing. 
n:inimum  v.agrs  end  welfare  services 
could  not.  standing  alone,  change  the 
bleak  environment  of  deprivation  for 
millions  o"  poor  families. 

A  successful  strategy  requires  a  break- 
through on  many  fronts:  education, 
healtli.  jobs  and  job  training,  housing, 
public  a.ssistance,  transportation,  recre- 
ation, clean  air,  and  adequate  water 
supplies.  The  basic  conditions  of  Ufe 
for  the  poor  must,  and  can,  be  changed. 

We  must  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
physical  and  human  need.s.  On  the  hu- 
man side  alone,  the  strategy  must  re- 
spond to  a  variety  of  problems. 

Some  of  the  poor — the  aged  and  the 
hopelessly  disabled — are  unable  to  make 
their  own  way  in  this  world  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control.  For 
them.  so<*al  security,  veterans  pensions 
and  public  assistance  can  assure  a  life 
at  minimum  levels  of  human  decency 
and  dignity. 

Others  in  our  society  are  working  at 
very  low  wages  or  are  unemployed.  But 
they  are  capable  of  helping  themselves 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  To 
launch  them  on  the  road  to  a  self-suf- 
ficient life,  special  education,  training, 
and  fmployment  opportunities  will  be 
necessary. 

Our  strategy  requires  programs  that 
respond  to  the  human  needs  of  each  of 
these  groups.  And  we  have  proposed 
such  programs: 

To  give  disadvantaged  children 
healthy  bodies  and  the  chance  to  learn. 

To  give  the  teenagers  in  our  ghettos 
and  pockets  of  rural  poverty  the  train- 
ing and  skills  they  need  to  get  jobs. 

To  give  our  young  the  chance  to  de- 
velop their  minds  in  college,  through 
Federal  grants  and  loans. 

To  give  the  old  and  the  disabled,  who 
are  incapable  of  helping  themselves,  In- 
creases in  social  security  and  the  per- 
sonal security  of  being  able  to  see  a  doc- 
tor or  obtain  hospital  care,  without  los- 
ing their  entire  Ufe  savings. 


We  also  must  have  programs  to  im- 
prove the  surroundings  in  which  the 
disadvantaged  live — the  physical  and 
social  environment  of  America  which 
has  too  long  entrapped  the  poor.  We 
have  made  proposals  for — 

Model  cities,  to  rebuild  entire  blighted 
neighborhoods  In  cities,  large  and  small. 

Rent  supplements,  to  bring  the  genius 
of  private  industry  and  private  capital 
to  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor 
decently. 

Civil  rights  legislation,  to  remove  arbi- 
trary barriers  of  discrimination  which 
prevent  a  man  otherwise  qualified  from 
getting  a  job  or  a  home  because  of  his 
race. 

Our  strategy  against  poverty  relies  on : 

The  private  initiative  of  every  citizen 
and  on  the  self-help  efforts  of  the  poor 
themselves. 

The  resources  of  city,  county.  State, 
and  metropolitan  agencies. 

Federal  programs  to  supplement  pri- 
vate and  local  activities  and  often  to 
supply  the  vital  thrust  of  innovation. 

We  have  made  substantial  gains.  But 
we  have  also  come  to  see  how  profound 
are  the  problems  that  confront  us,  how 
deeply  ingrained  are  the  customs  and 
practices  that  must  be  changed,  how 
stubbornly  the  heritage  of  poverty  per- 
sists from  generation  to  generation. 

Many  of  our  early  efforts  have  revealed 
the  dimensions  of  the  work  that  remains 
to  be  done.  For  some,  this  has  inspired  a 
pessimism  that  challenges  both  the 
value  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  capacity  of  our  Federal  democ- 
racy to  complete  the  task.  For  others, 
it  has  inspired  a  sober  determination  to 
carry  through  with  programs  that  show 
great  promise,  to  improve  their  adminis- 
tration and  to  seek  still  more  effective 
instruments  of  change. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress my  budget  recommendations  for 
fiscal  1968. 

I  have  recommended  $25.6  billion  for 
tho  programs  directly  aiding  the  poor — 
a  $3.6  billion  Increase  over  fiscal  1967. 

Many  of  the  programs  underlying 
these  budget  recommendations  have  been 
discussed  in  previous  messages  to  the 
Congress  this  year — on  education  and 
health,  children  and  youth,  older  Ameri- 
cans, crime  in  America,  and  equal  jus- 
tice. The  programs  described  in  this 
message  are  part  of  our  strategy  to 
change  the  depressing  conditions  of  pov- 
erty now  facing  millions  of  our  fellow 
men. 

n.    POVEKTT    AND    OPPORTUNITY 

Few  undertakings  in  our  time  have 
generated  as  much  hope,  produced  ds 
many  immediate  and  beneficial  results, 
or  excited  as  much  controversy,  as  the 
antipoverty  program  I  first  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  16.  1964. 

The  controversy  was  Inevitable:  what 
Is  being  attempted  is  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  Grovernment  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

That  there  would  be  some  confusion 
and  mistakes  was  inevitable.  The  need 
was  for  action.  America  could  not  wait 
for  a  decade  of  studies  which  might  not 
even  show  precisely  what  should  be  at- 
tempted. New  programs  had  to  begin  in 
our   cities    and    rural    communities.    In 


small  towns  and  in  migrant  labor  camps. 
America  had  to  pull  the  drowning  man 
out  of  the  water  and  talk  about  it  later. 

This  experience  has  led  to  progress  and 
great  accomplishment.  We  have  learned 
more  than  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  antipoverty  program 
had  hoped. 

Greater  opportunities  for  millions  of 
Americans  depend  on  how  we  build  on 
our  experience:  On  enlarged  resources 
for  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
strengthen  and  expand  programs  that 
have  shown  great  promise  and  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  new  and  bet- 
ter techniques;  on  tightened  administra- 
tion of  those  programs  so  that  the  poor 
receive  the  maximum  benefits,  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

THE    ECONOMIC    OPPOBTUNITY    ACT    OF    1967 

I  recommend  that  the  Economic  Op. 
portunity  Act  be  amended: 

First.  To  help  local  community  action 
agencies  define  their  purpose  more  pre- 
cisely and  improve  their  planning,  audit- 
ing, and  personnel  systems. 

The  purpose  and  functions  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  should  be  made 
more  explicit:  in  their  relationship  to 
State,  coimty,  and  municipal  authorities, 
in  planning,  coordinating  and  providing 
services,  and  in  community  involvement 
and  innovation. 

Strict  rules  should  be  established  to 
govern  the  pay.  selection,  and  accounta- 
bility of  community  action  personnel. 
Personnel  systems  should  embody  merit 
features  and  set  the  highest  standards 
of  conduct  and  efficiency. 

The  provisions  in  existing  law  pro- 
hibiting partisan  pwlitical  activities 
should  be  retained  and  strengthened 
wherever  possible. 

Auditing  requirements  now  in  the  law 
should  be  expanded  and  improved. 

Second.  To  give  public  ofHcials  and 
other  interested  groups  in  the  com- 
munity voice  in  forming  policy  for  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

There  should  be  a  requirement  for 
representation  of  local  public  agencies 
on  community  action  boards,  as  well  as 
representation  for  the  neighborhood 
groups  to  be  served. 

Standards  should  be  set  specifically 
defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  com- 
munity action  boards. 

The  responsibility  of  the  boards  for 
IX)llcy  formulation  and  control  of  com- 
munity action  programs  should  be  made 
explicit. 

Third.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
States,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

States  should  be  encouraged  to  assist 
in  establishing  regional  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  rural  areas. 

The  joint  funding  of  antip>overty  pro- 
grams by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
should  be  encouraged. 

Federal  funds  should  be  provided  so 
that  states  may  give  increased  planning 
assistance  to  rural  communities. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  more  participa- 
tion by  private  enterprise. 

The  obligation  of  community  action 
agencies  to  design  and  conduct  pro- 
grams with  full  participation  by  the 
private  sector  should  be  made  explicit. 

A  closer  relationship  should  be  devel- 
oped between  employers,  unions  and  the 
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new  work-training  programs,  with  more 
individual  attention  to  trainees  In  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

Fifth.  To  use  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  to  encourage  welfare  recipients 
to  become  self-sufficient. 

Job  Corpsmen,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpsmen.  and  others  engaged  in  work 
and  training  under  this  Act  should  be 
given  greater  incentives  to  work,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  earn  more  without  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  welfare  assistance  to 
their  families. 

Sixth.  To  give  new  direction  and  mo- 
mentum to  the  programs  in  rural  areas. 

A  new  position  of  Assistant  Director 
for  Rural  Affairs  should  be  established  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  programs  af- 
fecting the  rural  poor. 

Seventh.  To  strengthen  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  in  the  coordination 
of  antipoverty  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Tlie  Council's  role  in  helping  to  im- 
prove coordination  among  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  the  antipoverty  effort 
should  be  more  clearly  spelled  out. 

Tliese  changes  will  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  proRram  more  effective. 
But  improved  administration  is  not 
enough.  More  people  must  be  reached. 
The  gap  between  promise  and  real  op- 
portunity is  still  broad.  Additional  funds 
must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  make  gen- 
uine progress  in  attending  to  our  unfin- 
ished business. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate $2.06  billion  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  fiscal  1968 — a  25- 
percent  increase  over  fiscal  1967. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION 

The  purpose  of  community  action  is  to 
encourage  those  who  need  help  to  help 
themselves. 

A  community  action  agency  should 
provide  a  voice  in  planning  programs  to 
mayors,  local  business  and  labor  leaders, 
the  citizens  to  be  helped,  teachers, 
lawyers,  physicians — all  those  who  give 
their  time  and  efforts  to  relieve  poverty 
in  their  commimitles  and  who  know  well 
the  needs  of  their  neighbors.  It  may  be 
established  as  a  private,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration or  created  by  local  government. 
Each  agency  analyzes  the  problems  its 
community  faces  and  develops  a  strategy 
for  its  antipoverty,  self-help  effort.  This 
strategy  may  include  any  combination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
which  will  assist  the  poor  in  their  flght 
against  poverty. 

Community  action  agencies  should  de- 
vote their  energies  to  self-help  measures 
and  new  initiatives  that  will  advance 
their  communities  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  To  be  effective.  It  Is  essential 
that  they  be  nonpartisan  and  totally  dis- 
engaged from  any  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. This  administration,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and.  I  am  confident,  the  Congress, 
will  be  constantly  alert  to  the  danger  of 
partisan  political  activity  and  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  it  does  not 
occur. 

LEGAL   SERVICES 

To  be  poor  is  to  be  without  an  ad- 
vocate— in  dealing  with  a  landlord,  a 
creditor,  or  a  government  bureaucrat. 
It  Is  to  be  subjected  to  the  hostility  or  in- 


difference of  society,  without  redress.  It 
is  to  be  exposed  to  frustration  and  delay, 
without  relief. 

The  legal  services  program  offers  free 
legal  assistance  in  civil  matters  to  people 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  an  at- 
torney. The  program  provides — in 
ghettos,  on  Indian  reservations,  in 
migrant  camps,  and  in  rural  counties — 
lawyers  for  the  poor  in  eviction  and  con- 
sumer credit  cases,  in  administrative  ac- 
tions and  in  hundreds  of  other  encoun- 
ters involving  their  legal  rights. 

The  program  has  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Bar  Association, 
and  the  National  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. With  the  help  of  these  associa- 
tions, legal  services  are  now  being  pro- 
vided in  44  of  the  Nation's  50  largest 
cities  and  in  some  rural  areas. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  strengthen 
these  efforts  and  to  expand  the  services 
available  to  smaller  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    CENTERS 

MULTISERVICE   CENTERS 

To  be  poor  in  a  city  is  to  spend  long 
hours  and  precious  dollars  for  carfare  in 
search  of  assistance.  The  employment 
service  may  be  in  one  part  of  town,  the 
social  security  office  In  another,  welfare 
offices,  veterans  assistance,  adult  literacy 
traliung,  medical  care  or  housing  aid  In 
others. 

To  be  poor  in  a  rural  area  is  to  travel 
many  miles  in  hope  of  finding  assist- 
ance— often  fruitlessly.  The  services 
needed  are  too  often  in  another  county 
or  only  in  a  big  city. 

The  fragmentation — and  the  unavail- 
ability— of  services  imposes  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  poor.  Often  it  denies 
them  the  comprehensive  help  that  can 
provide  security,  and  the  chance  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet  before  their  fellow 
men. 

We  are  trying  a  variety  of  methods  for 
providing  these  services  more  effectively. 
Himdreds  of  neighborhood  centers  have 
been  created:  some  are  referral  agencies, 
others  house  a  complex  of  services  drawn 
from  existing  programs.  In  rural  areas 
centers  have  been  established  to  serve 
multicounty  areas.  Om-  goal  Is  to  de- 
velop within  each  community  the  most 
effective  means  to  deliver  the  services  so 
desperately  needed  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
development  of  neighborhood  multi- 
service and  multicounty  centers  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  These  centers  have 
become  the  focal  point  of  many  local 
efforts  in  their  attack  on  jwverty,  and  I 
expect  that  local  communities  will  seek 
some  $120  million  for  them  in  fiscal  1968. 

HEALTH    CENTERS 

To  be  poor  is  to  be  without  adequate 
medical  care: 

One-half  of  all  women  who  have  their 
babies  in  public  hospitals  have  received 
no  prenatal  care  at  all. 

More  than  60  percent  of  poor  children 


with  disabling  handicaps  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  medical  care. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  poor  children  never 
see  a  dentist. 

The  chance  of  a  child  dying  before  the 
age  of  1  is  50  percent  higher  for  the 
poor. 

The  chance  of  dying  before  reaching 
the  age  of  35  is  four  times  greater  for 
the  poor. 

The  poor  man,  making  $2,000  a  year 
or  less — in  many  cases  because  of  previ- 
ous illness — will  lose  twice  as  many  work- 
ing days  from  illness  as  the  man  who 
makes  $7,000  or  more. 

In  health  centers,  located  where  the 
poor  live,  medical  care  can  be  effectively 
provided  for  those  who  need  it  most. 
Where  appropriate,  the  health  centers 
are  linked  to  neighborhood  multiservice 
centers  so  that  the  individual  citizen  can 
obtain  in  one  place  a  wide  range  of 
needed  services. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  encourage  local  communi- 
ties to  establish  additional  health  centers 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  so  that  up  to 
50  will  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1968. 

UPWARD    BOUND 

When  a  child's  potential  for  success 
in  life  is  lost,  the  Nation  as  well  as  the 
child  is  the  loser.  When  a  bright  mind 
is  dimmed  by  successive  failures  in 
school,  and  the  despair  failure  brings,  the 
commmiity  suffers  as  much  as  the  stu- 
dent himself. 

Upward  Bound  seeks  out  poor  rural 
and  urban  youngsters  whose  talents  are 
undeveloped.  They  are  given  intensive 
individual  attention  and  the  best  train- 
ing our  education  system  can  offer  so 
that  they  can  develop  their  talents  to 
the  full  reach  of  their  Individual  ca- 
pacity. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  public 
and  private  universities  and  private  sec- 
ondary schools  are  taking  part  in  Up- 
ward Bound  this  year.  More  than  20,- 
000  poor  young  men  and  women  are  to- 
day headed  for  high  school  graduation 
and  college  study  through  Upward 
Bound.  We  estimate  that  78  percent  of 
these  youngsters — as  compared  to  8  per- 
cent of  poor  youth  generally — will  go  on 
to  college; 

Applications  for  Upward  Bound  far  ex- 
ceed the  funds  presently  available. 
Those  funds  must  be  increased — for 
America  needs  the  trained  and  com- 
petent citizens  these  poor  children  can 
become. 

My  budget  Includes  sufficient  fimds  for 
Upward  Bound  to  benefit  more  than  30,- 
000  young  men  and  women  in  fiscal  1968. 

FOSTER    GRANDPARENTS 

Children  in  orphanages  and  homes  for 
the  retarded  need  the  patient  care  of 
older  men  and  women.  Older  Amer- 
icans need  the  sense  of  usefulness  that 
a  child's  dependence  can  bring. 

The  foster  grandparents  program 
meets  these  needs  for  more  than  2,000 
older  Americans  and  5,000  children. 
These  foster  grandparents  are  given 
training  and  relatively  substantial  in- 
creases  in   their   incomes   for   visiting. 
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teaching,  and  caring  for  children  who 
need  them. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, will  expand  this  program  next  year. 

HEADSTART    AND     MEADSTART    FOI.LOWTHROrCH 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress my  recommendations  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  children 
who  need  them  most  of  all — the  children 
of  the  poor. 

For  thousands  of  children  in  ghettos 
and  pockets  of  rural  poverty,  in  migrant 
labor  camps  and  on  Indian  reservations, 
the  Headstart  program  has  "replaced  the 
conviction  of  failure  with  the  hope  of 
success."  This  fiscal  year,  Headstart  will 
provide  summer  opportunities  for  about 
500,000  children  and  a  full-year  program 
for  nearly  200,000  children. 

We  must  not  lose  the  precious  momen- 
tum children  gain  from  Headstart  by  re- 
turning them  to  substandard  schools. 
We  must  provide  the  followthrough  nec- 
essary to  vitalize  the  first  years  of  their 
grade  school  experience.  We  must  in- 
volve more  parents  and  increase  the  serv- 
ices of  teachers,  teachers'  aids,  doctors, 
and  counselors  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  early  grades. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  recommended 
the  Headstart  followthrough  program. 
My  budget  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress include  $472  million  for  Headstart, 
including  funds  for  the  new  Headstart 
followthrough  program  to  sustain  the 
progress  Headstart  has  made. 

With  these  funds,  we  will  strengthen 
the  year-round  Headstart  program  and 
begin  to  plan  and  operate  Headstart  fol- 
lowthrough programs  for  up  to  200,000 
children  coming  Into  the  first  grades. 

hTEIGHBORHOOD    TOtJTH    CORPS 

At  a  critical  period  In  their  lives,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  given 
some  800,000  young  men  and  women 
from  both  rural  and  urban  America  a 
chance  to  succeed  as  adults.  It  has 
helped  them  work  their  way  through 
school,  return  to  school,  or  prepare  for 
useful  employment. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide 
$321  million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  fiscal  1968  to: 

Give  195,000  young  people  the  chance 
to  stay  In  school. 

Help  90,000  young  people  return  to 
school  or  prepare  for  jobs. 

Provide  summer  jobs  for  190,000 
young  people. 

JOB   CORPS 

If  the  attack  on  poverty  Is  to  mean 
anything,  it  must  reach  all  the  poor — 
including  those  whose  educational  ex- 
perience and  past  behavior  make  them 
difficult  to  teach,  motivate,  and  dis- 
cipline. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  response  to  that 
moral  Imperative.  Its  success  must  be 
measured  against  the  difflcultles  of  its 
task. 

There  are  113  Job  Corps  centers  In 
America.  More  than  60,000  youths  have 
passed  through  them  in  the  last  2  years. 

For  some,  the  Job  Corps  experience 
was  too  short  to  matter  significantly. 
For  others,  there  was  only  time  enough 
to  have  a  physical  examination,  or  to 


learn  to  read  a  little  or  to  add  a  column 
of  figures.  But  even  this  was  a  gain  for 
the  young  who,  on  the  average,  enter 
the  Job  Corps  at  a  fourth  grade  reading 
level  and  have  never  seen  a  doctor  or 
dentist. 

For  most,  the  Job  Corps  has  meant  a 
chance  to  be  a  productive — and  taxpay- 
ing — citizen:  26,000  hold  jobs  earning  an 
average  of  $1.71  per  hour;  4,500  are  back 
in  school  to  complete  an  education  they 
have  been  motivated  to  seek;  3,500  are  in 
the  armed  services.  Many  of  them  had 
been  previously  rejected  because  they 
failed  to  meet  medical  or  educational 
standards. 

The  Job  Corps  does  not  benefit  only 
those  it  serves.  It  has  developed  educa- 
tional materials  now  being  used  by  84 
schools  across  America.  Its  volunteers 
have  worked  on  conservation  and  beau- 
tiflcation  projects,  and  public  facility 
Improvements.  The  Job  Corps  youths, 
who  are  themselves  poor,  send  more  than 
$1  million  home  to  their  families  each 
month. 

While  the  Job  Corps  has  used  the  best 
talents  of  industry  and  of  universities  to 
design  the  program  and  operate  the  cen- 
ters, many  problems  remain.  Costs  must 
be  reduced  and  discipline  improved.  In 
fiscal  1968.  the  estimated  full-year  cost 
for  a  Job  Corpsman  in  established  cen- 
ters will  be  about  $6,700 — down  from  an 
average  cost  of  about  $8,400  during  the 
last  half  of  fiscal  1966.  This  sum  will 
cover  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
medical  and  dental  care,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  the  cost  of  training  and 
education. 

The  experience  we  have  gained  thus 
far  will  permit  tighter  cost  controls, 
firmer  discipline,  and  more  effective  re- 
cruitment and  placement.  The  Job 
Corps  in  fiscal  1968  will  be  even  more 
effective  in  reaching  those  young  people 
for  whom  the  road  to  productive  and  re- 
sponsible lives  is  the  longest  and  hardest. 

My  budget  recommendations  include 
$295  million  for  the  Job  Corps  program 
in  fiscal  1968 — to  educate,  train,  and  re- 
new the  hopes  of  some  50.000  young  men 
and  women. 

VISTA 

By  this  June,  more  than  4,000  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America — VISTA 
volunteers — will  be  in  the  field.  They 
will  be  living  and  working  in  the  hol- 
lows of  Appalachla.  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, in  migrant  camps  and  city 
slums — to  teach  skills,  care  for  the  sick 
and  help  people  to  help  themselves. 

My  budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
1968  include  $31  million  for  the  VISTA 
program. 

No  matter  how  dedicated  or  skillful, 
4,000  volunteers  cannot  accomplish  the 
thousands  of  tasks  that  require  attention 
In  America's  poor  neighborhoods.  Nei- 
ther can  a  massive  flow  of  dollars  and 
new  programs.  We  will  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  enlist  stUl  more  Amer- 
icans in  part-  and  full-time  service  to 
their  fellowman. 

OPERATION    GRXEN    THTIMB 

Hundreds  of  older  unemployed  and 
retired  farmers  and  rural  workers  have 
gained  in  Income  and  in  dignity,  while 
contributing  to  the  safety  and  beautiflca- 
tlon  of  State  highways,  schools,  parks. 


and  rural  towns  through  projects  like 
Operation  Green  Thimib.  They  have  as- 
sisted  their  disadvantaged  neighbors  to 
improve  their  homes  and  have  added 
their  skills  to  enhance  neighboring  com- 
munities. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Agri- 
culture, to  expand  this  activity  and  to 
develop  new  ways  to  provide  meaningful 
pubhc  ser\'lce  opportunities  for  the  elder- 
ly in  rural  areas. 

RURAL    LOAN    PROGRAM 

The  special  rural  loan  program  of  the 
Oface  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  as- 
sist 13,000  families  this  year  to  improve 
their  farms  and  carry  on  small  busi- 
nesses. Hundreds  of  other  poor  families 
will  be  helped  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion and  marketing  capacity  by  loans 
made  to  rural  cooperative  associations. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide 
for  $32  million  in  loans  under  this  pro- 
ffram  in  fiscal  1968. 

A    CONCENTRATED    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

A  thriving  national  economy  is  critical 
to  our  antipoverty  effort.  Through  pri- 
vate initiative  and  wise  economic  policy, 
our  economy  is  meeting  its  fundamental 
test  of  producing  revenue  and  employ- 
ment. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  In  the 
period  from  1957  to  1959,  1.9  million 
Americans,  new  to  the  job  market,  sought 
work.  One  million  of  them  could  not 
find  jobs.  Despite  prosperity,  unem- 
ployment increased. 

In  the  last  3  years,  4  million  Americans 
joined  the  work  force  for  the  first  time; 
5.25  million  jobs  were  added  to  the  econ- 
omy. Unemployment  was  reduced  by 
1.25  million. 

But  economic  policy  and  unprece- 
dented prosperity  have  not  reached 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  live 
in  the  Nation's  slums.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  investigated  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  slums  and  found  that: 

Unemployment  rates  in  the  slums  are 
three  times  the  national  average. 

Large  numbers  of  people  work  a  few 
hours  of  the  week,  unable  to  find  the  full- 
time  work  they  seek. 

Large  numbers  work  full  time  at  pov- 
erty wage  levels. 

Nearly  one-third  of  those  who  should 
be  employed  at  self-supporting  wages 
are  not. 

Neither  a  high  performance  economy 
nor  traditional  training  and  employ- 
ment services  have  been  able  to  reach 
these  men  and  women.  Some  need  spe- 
cisd  counseling  and  training.  Others 
need  special  health  and  educational  as- 
sistance. All  need  followup  assistance 
until  they  are  permanently  placed  in  a 
stable  job.  Even  after  that,  they  may 
need  special  attention  during  their  first 
weeks  of  employment. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  to  begin  imme- 
diately a  special  program  using  all  avail- 
able resources  to  provide  concentrated 
assistance  to  those  with  the  greatest 
need. 

This   program   will   enlist   the   active 
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„,nport  and  cooperation  of  busmess  and 
Sor  organizations  at  the  local  level; 
nmvide  a  wide  range  of  counsehng, 
hi^lth  education  and  training  services 
"n  an 'individual  basis;  provide  the  foi- 
?ow-uP  assistance  necessary  to  insure 
hat  a  job  once  obtained  will  not  quickly 
hPlost-  use  local  community  action  agen- 
^es  as  the  focal  point  wherever  prac- 

^^''f  Scommend  that  the  Congress  appro- 
nriate  $135  million  under  the  Economic 
ODOortunity  Act  to  support  this  program 
S  uain  and  put  to  work  up  to  100,000 
slum  residents  next  year.  These  funds, 
together  with  existing  programs,  will  en- 
able us  to  provide  the  special  counsehng 
and  personal  attention  necessary  to  reach 
these  impoverished  Americans. 

This  will  be  a  tough  objective  to  meet. 
But  we  pledge  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  it. 

WAGE    GARNISHMENT 

Hundreds  of  workers  among  the  poor 
lose  their  jobs  or  most  of  their  wages 
each  year  as  a  result  of  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings. In  many  cases,  wages  are  gar- 
nished by  unscrupulous  merchants  and 
lenders  whose  practices  trap  the  unwit- 
ting workers. 

I  am  directing  the  Attorney  General, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problems  of  wage 
garnishment  and  to  recommend  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  hard- 
earned  wages  and  the  jobs  of  those  who 
need  the  income  most. 

PERSEVERANCE 

Poverty  cannot  be  eliminated  over- 
night. It  takes  time,  hard  work,  money, 
and  perseverance. 

It  has  been  only  2  years  and  3  months 
since  we  decided  to  embark  upon  a  con- 
centrated attack  on  poverty.  We  have 
made  progress.  But  victoi-y  over  poverty 
will  not  quickly  or  cheaply  be  won. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  But 
we  have  given  a  great  many  people— very 
young  children,  restless  teenagers,  men 
without  skills,  mothers  without  proper 
health  care  for  themselves  or  their 
babies,  old  men  and  women  without  a 
purpose  to  fill  their  later  years— the  op- 
portunity they  needed,  when  they  needed 
it,  in  a  way  that  c.^.lled  on  them  to  give 
the  best  of  themselves. 

Millions  more  Americans  need— and 
deserve— that  opportunity.  The  aim  of 
this  administration  is,  and  wiH  be.  that 
they  .shall  have  it. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  these 
programs  carefully,  to  evaluate  their  ac- 
complishments, and  then  to  support 
them  fully  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
do  the  job. 

ni.  IMfROVING   THE   CONLITTONS    OT   rRBAN    LIFE 

The  needs  for  jobs  find  job  training, 
for  special  education  and  health  care, 
fnr  ler-al  as.sistance.  are  all  urgent  in  the 
life  of  the  poor.  Most  often  they  exist 
together  in  the  urban  slum— isolated 
from  the  city  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  these  condi- 
tions. They  are  familiar  to  everyone 
who  has  looked  candidly  at  the  Ameri- 
can city.  So  are  some  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  about  them. 

in  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made  a 


heavy  investment  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  cities.  Federal  aid 
to  cities  and  their  citizens  has  been 
steadilv  rising— from  grants  and  direct 
loans  of  $3.9  billion  in  1961  to  S10.3  bil- 
lion in  1968. 

But  some  of  the  most  promising  urban 
programs  are  today  only  authorizations 
on  the  statute  booics.  The  89th  Con- 
gress made  them  law.  It  remains  for  the 
90th  Congress  to  give  them  life. 

MODEL    CITIES 

The  model  cities  program,  enacted  last 
vear  is  an  attempt  to  focus  a  vai:ety  of 
aids— physical  and  social— on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums  and  to  enlist  private 
and  local  support  to  rebuild  the  blighted 
areas  of  America's  cities. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
human  problems— involving  jobs,  educa- 
tion, health  faciUties.  housing. 

Fulfilling  the  purpose  Congress  pro- 
claimed last  year  is  a  necessity.  We  have 
inspired  the  hopes  of  large  and  small 
cities  in  every  State.  We  have  generated 
in  local  communities  a  commitment  to 
excellence  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  it  has  authorized 
for  model  cities  in  fiscal  1968:  $12  mil- 
lion for  additional  planning  grants:  $400 
million  for  supplemental  grants  to  be 
used  in  carrving  out  local  model  city 
programs;  $250  million  for  urban  renewal 
projects  in  the  model  cities. 

RENT    StTPPLEMENTS 

The  89th  Congress  authorized  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  enable  poor  fam- 
ilies to  live  hi  decent,  privately  owned 

housing. 

Only  families  whose  mcomes  are  so 
low  that  they  are  eligible  for  pubhcly 
owned  housing  can  receive  rent  supple- 
ments—and then  only  if  they  are  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  by  govern- 
mental action  or  a  disaster,  are  elderly  or 
physically  handicapped,  or  occupy  sub- 
standard housing. 

With  low -rent  housing  in  short  supply, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  stimu- 
late construction  by  private  enterprise 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  The  rent 
supplement  program  authorizes  pay- 
ments that  make  the  construction  of 
low-rent  units  attractive  for  builders. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided  funds 
to  get  this  program  underway.  This  year 
it  must  be  expanded. 

I  urge  the  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  in  fiscal  1968. 

HOMED  WNERSHIP 

For  manv  American  families,  home- 
ownership  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction, of  commitment  to  community 

life.  ^    . 

Some  families  with  low  but  steady  in- 
comes have  become  the  owners  of  decent, 
modest  homes.  Their  well -maintained 
homes  are  often  in  the  midst  of  slum 
a'-cas  They  are  frequently  surrounded 
by  substandard  homes  owned  by  ab- 
sentee landlords,  where  poor  famines  pay 
rent  in  amounts  much  higher  than  would 
have  been  required  for  ownership  of  a 
modest  home. 

We  must  learn  how  best  to  help  low- 
income  families  own  their  own  homes. 

I  liave  directed  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out. 
within  existing  authority,  a  low-income 
housing-ownership  pilot  program,  so 
that  these  lessons  may  be  learned  and 
converted  to  public  policy  on  a  broad 
scale.  .       , 

I  am  authorizing  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  use  $20  million 
of  its  funds  to  support  this  program. 
The  program  will — 
Identifv  low-income  families  with  the 
polentiar  to  build  an  ownership  equity 
in  a  home. 

Provide  guidelines  to  assure  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  their  investment. 

Explore  a  program  to  insure  low- 
income  famiUes  against  mortgage  de- 
faults and  foreclosures  that  result  from 
loss  of  health  or  economic  recession. 
Encourage  ownership  equity  to  be  ac- 
quh-ed  through  self-help  in  the  construc- 
tion of  homes. 

New  and  rehabilitated  housing,  shigle- 
family  homes  and  apartment  structures 
should  be  included  in  the  program.  All 
forms  of  ownership  should  be  explored— 
single-family  homes,  cooperative,  and  in- 
dividual apartments. 

PROTECnNG  THE  SLUM  CHIU) 

The  knowledge  that  many  children  in 
the  worid's  most  affluent  nation  are  at- 
tacked, maimed,  and  even  idlled  by  rats 
should  fill  every  American  with  shame. 
Yet  this  is  an  everyday  occurrence  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  national 
disgrace.  The  rats"  food  supply  can  be 
eliminated.  Garbage  can  be  collected. 
Harborages  can  be  eliminated.  Build- 
ings can  be  made  ratproof.  As  this  can 
be  done,  it  must  be  done. 

To  help  America's  cities  wipe  out  this 
threat  to  their  people's  health  and  safe- 
ty   I  recommend  the   Rat  Extermina- 
tion Act  of  1967,  to  launch  a  major  pro- 
gram of  rat  control  and  eradication.    I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  $20  mil- 
Uon  to  initiate  this  effort  in  fiscal  1968. 
Under  this  act,  as  part  of  the  broader 
program  of  community  development,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  ^o- 
nomic  Opportunity,  will  help  cities:  p- 
tablish   house-by-house,    block-by-blftck 
extermination  programs  in  rat-infested 
neighborhoods,  provide  special  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  assistance  to 
eliminate  rats  from  city  slums,  provide 
public  education  campaigns  for  residents 
of  slum  areas,  help  provide  better  gar- 
bage   collection,    eliminate    harborages, 
and    take    on    the    necessary    self-help 
measures  to  protect  against  rats;  build 
on  the  experiences  in  Chicago  and  De- 
troit where  slum  residents  were  trained, 
mobilized  and  given  the  tools  to  conduct 
a  major  attack  on  rats  in  their  infested 
tenements. 

CRBAN    HOUSING    REHABILITATION 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  long  ago 
what  is  still  true  today: 

AmericHD  industry  has  searched  the  out- 
side world  to  find  new  markets  but  It  can 
create  on  Its  very  doorstep  the  biggest  and 
most  permanent  market  it  has  ever  had. 

Rehabilitation  is  the  key  to  many  of 
our  successful  urban  renewal  programs. 
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It  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  model 
cities  program. 

I  intend  to  call  together  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  private  citizens  from  across 
the  country — from  business  and  labor, 
goverrmient,  and  the  building  industry — 
to  examine  every  possible  means  of 
establishing  the  institutions  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  large-scale  efiScient 
rehabilitation  Industry. 

I  will  ask  this  group  of  outstanding 
Americans  to  find  the  best  ways  to  tap 
the  enormous  market  that  exists  in  re- 
building our  cities  and  to  bring  the  most 
modern  systems  and  the  most  advanced 
technology  to  this  urgent  task. 

GRANTS     FOR     METROPOLITAN     DEVELOPMENT 

Unless  metropolitan  development  is 
orderly,  the  public's  money  will  be  wasted 
on  public  facilities — schools,  hospitals, 
police  and  fire  stations — that  are  obso- 
lete before  they  are  even  completed. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a 
new  program  of  20-percent  grants  to 
support  orderly  development  by  local 
communities,  working  cooperatively  in 
metropolitan  areas.  These  Federal  in- 
centive grants  supplement  10  other  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  that  help 
finance  tran.sportation  facilities,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  recreational  and 
other  open  space  areas,  libraries,  and 
hospitals. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  $30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968  for  this  essential 
program. 

URBAN     TRANSPORTATION 

The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system. 

IneflBcient  transportation  increases  the 
costs  of  local  industry,  and  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  in  local  stores.  It 
robs  the  community's  citizens  of  their 
leisure  time  and  comfort.  It  penalizes 
the  physically  handicapped  and  those  too 
poor  to  own  a  car. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide $230  million  in  advance  funds  for 
fiscal  1969  for  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  urban  ma.ss  transportation 
systems. 

To  Improve  public  transportation  sys- 
tems and  to  reduce  traffic  congestion.  I 
recommend  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  under  the 
Federal  highway  program,  to  participate 
In  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  and  develop- 
ing public  parking  facilities  on  the  out- 
skirts of  large  cities.  This  authority 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  promote 
the  multipurpose  use  of  space  over  and 
under  expressways  and  to  develop  areas 
alongside  of  highways  for  parking 
terminals. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures in  Government  have  been  devoted 
to  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  aflfairs. 
Yet.  70  percent  of  our  citizens  live  In 
urban  areas. 

This  failure  to  apply  scientific  re- 
sources and  methods  to  an  area  of  such 
vital  importance  to  American  life  cannot 
be  permitted  to  continue. 

Today,  we  can  give  only  partial,  In- 
sufBcient  answers  to  such  basic  questions 
as  how  to  build  better  housing  at  lower 
cost,  but  how  to  move  people  more  rap- 
idly at  less  cost  in  congested  urban  areas. 


This  year,  I  ask  that  we  move  to  build 
a  basic  foundation  of  urban  knowledge — 
In  three  ways: 

First,  I  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  new  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  research,  technology,  and 
engineering. 

Under  the  new  Assistant  Secretary,  an 
Ofiice  for  Urban  Research,  Technology, 
and  Engineering  will  be  established  along 
lines  that  have  proven  successful  In  other 
agencies  of  Government.  The  new  Office 
will  also  serve  as  a  source  of  Information 
for  State  and  local  governments  and  for 
private  industry. 

Second,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Urban  Development  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  organization.  Such  an  or- 
ganization would  look  beyond  immediate 
problems  and  immediate  concerns  to  fu- 
ture urban  requirements,  and  engage  in 
basic  inquiries  as  to  how  they  may  be 
solved. 

Third,  I  recommend:  $20  million  in  fis- 
cal 1968  in  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  general  research;  an  increase 
from  $13  to  $18  miUion  for  other  studies 
and  experimentation  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  urban  development,  and  urban 
transportation. 

IV.    PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    RURAL    POOR 

Men  have  argued  the  merits  of  provid- 
ing jobs  in  rural  areas  to  stem  the  flow  of 
people  into  the  cities,  as  against  provid- 
ing jobs  and  training  on  arrival  or  train- 
ing for  jobs  prior  to  departure.  Whatever 
the  "correct"  answer  may  be  to  this  ar- 
gimient,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  condi- 
tions of  Impoverishment  in  rural  Amer- 
ica continue  to  exist  and  must  be  relieved 
to  the  extent  we  know  how  to  relieve 
them. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  actions 
that  will,  in  time,  produce  effective  re- 
sults : 

A  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  has  been  established  and 
will  submit  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  review  all  existing  Federal 
programs  to  insure  that  rural  areas  re- 
ceive an  equitable  share  of  their  bene- 
fits. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  responsibility  to  identify  develop- 
ment problems  in  rural  areas  which  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  various  Federal 
departments,  so  that  these  programs 
may  be  better  coordinated  and  duplica- 
tion eliminated. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

PLANNING     AIDS     FOR     MULTICOUNTY     AREAS 

This  is  no  longer  a  nation  of  small 
towns  and  communities  which  can  de- 
velop independently.  Improved  trans- 
portation and  modern  communications 
have  created  a  larger  concept  of  commu- 
nity. Its  boundaries  are  not  marked  by 
any  arbitrary  political  lines,  but  by  the 
commuting   distance   to   available   jobs. 

Many  States  have  recognized  this,  and 
have  established  multicounty  planning 
and  development  areas.  Others  are  do- 
ing so.    In  many  cases,  rural  community 
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action  agencies — organized  on  a  muiti. 
county  basis — serve  the  same  purpose 

But  many  rural  communities  lack  the 
means  to  form  multicounty  development 
districts.  Many  lack  the  personnel 
trained  In  planning  broad  social  and  eco- 
nomlc  programs.  Others  lack  the  re- 
sources  to  enable  them  to  plan  effective- 
ly. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  and  authorize 
$20  million  to  provide: 

Grants  to  States  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  and  comprehensive  planning 
by  oflScial  multicounty  planning  agencies 
in  nonmetropolltan  areas,  including 
multicounty  community  action  agencies 

Technical  assistance  to  the  multi- 
county  plarxning  agencies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I.NCREASINC    OUH    PUBLIC    INVEST.MENT 

For  many  rural  areas,  a  relatively 
small  public  investment  will  return  sub- 
stantial increases  in  opportunity  for  tlie 
local  people. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  remove  the 
annual  ceiling  on  insured  loan  authority 
for  rural  community  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems. 

Eliminating  the  existing  $450  million 
limitation  on  lending  authority  for  this 
program  will  permit  more  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems  rural  America  needs  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  also  recommend  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  provisions  of  the  existing  loan 
programs  to  permit  farmowners  or  thair 
tenants  to  shift  the  entire  use  of  farm- 
land  with  adequate  recreation  potential 
from  agricultural  production  to  income- 
producing  recreation  enterprises,  as  part 
of  comprehensive  land-use  plans  for 
rural  and  neighboring  urban  areas. 

This  program  would  permit  better  use 
of  scarce  land  resources,  provide  better 
opportunities  for  some  farmers  now  us- 
ing poor  farmland  for  crop  purposes,  and 
furnish  urgently  needed  recreation  fa- 
cilities for  our  population. 

MIGRANT    FARMWORKERS 

Migrant  farmworkers  are  among  the 
forgotten  Americans.  Their  wages  are 
low,  their  employment  uncertain,  and 
their  housing  and  working  conditions 
deplorable.  Though  their  needs  are 
great,  they  often  find  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain social  services  available  to  other 
poverty-stricken  Americans. 

Because  of  residency  requirements,  mi- 
gratory farmworkers  are  barred  in  many 
States  from  receiving  public  a.'jsis'ance, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  other  wel- 
fare services.  Disabled  workers  and  their 
fam'hes  arc  often  not  served — even  when 
otherwise  eligible— because  of  their  rela- 
tively brief  period  within  a  State. 

I  recnmmeid  a  five-point  program  for 
t!-ie.se  forgotte.i  Americans: 

First.  Lerislation  to  provide  90-per- 
cent  Federal  reimbursement  for  voca- 
tional rehabiiitation  services  for  disabled 
migratory  farmworkers.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  develop  a  system  for  iden- 
tifying migratory  farmworkers  who 
would  be  considered  for  benefits  under 
this  program. 

Second.  Amendments  of  the  public  as- 
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sistance  law  to  authorize  pilot  projects  to 
provide  temporary  public  assistance  and 
other  welfare  services  for  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families,  who  are 
now  barred  by  residence  requirements 
from  receiving  these  services. 

Third.  A  25-percent  increase— from 
$28  to  $35  million— in  funds  to  provide: 
Special  educational  services  for  more 
than  170  000  migrant  children;  health 
services  for  about  280,000  migratory 
workers  and  their  families;  an  expanded 
self-help  housing  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  2,000  housing  units. 

Fourth.  Amendment  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  to  provide  benefits 
for  workers  employed  on  large  commer- 
cial farms. 

Fifth.  Extension  of  social  secunty  ben- 
efits to  500,000  farmworkers  by  reducing 
from  $150  to  $50  the  amount  which  must 
be  earned  from  a  single  employer  each 
year. 

V.  FINISHING  THE   NATION'S  BUSINESS 

It  is  difficult  for  most  Americans  to 
understand  what  it  is  to  be  desperately 
poor  in  today's  affluent  America.  More 
than  half  our  population  was  bom  after 
1940.  Less  than  half  can  remember  the 
depression  on  the  farms  of-  the  twenties, 
or  the  breadlines  of  the  thirties.  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath"  is  ancient  literature— 
not  a  living  record— to  most  Americans. 

Yet  for  more  than  31  million  Ameri- 
cans, poverty  is  neither  remote  in  time, 
nor  removed  in  space.  It  is  cruel  and 
present  reality.  It  makes  choices  for 
them.  It  determines  their  future  pros- 
pects—despite our  hope  and  behef  that 
in  America,  opportunity  has  no  boimds 
for  any  man. 

Poverty  was  universally  tolerated  un- 
til a  century  or  so  ago.  But  like  disease, 
war  and  famine,  it  gained  nothing  in 
acceptability  because  it  was  prevalent. 
As  soon  as  men  saw  that  they  might 
escape  it,  they  fought  and  died  to  escape 

it. 

Poverty  denies  to  most  of  those  born 
into  it  a  fair  chance  to  be  themselves,  to 
be  happy  in  life.  Federal  funds  or  serv- 
ices, and  the  opportunities  they  provide, 
cannot  permanently  free  a  man  from  the 
trap  of  poverty  if  he  does  not  want  to  be 
free.  He  must  use  the  ladders  that  cir- 
cumstance, native  ability,  and  his  Na- 
tion may  create. 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we 
pursued  a  strategy  against  poverty  so 
that  each  man  had  a  chance  to  be  him- 
self. 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we 
offered  him  the  means  to  become  a  free 
man — for  his  sake,  and  for  our  own. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  14,  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Sargent  Shrlver  is  a  remarkable  man. 
Through  salesmanship  unequaled  in 
Washington,  in  my  judgment,  he  got  the 
Peace  Corps  going  and  did  much  to  as- 
sure the  program's  success.  With  the 
Peace  Corps  in  solid  shape  he  took  on 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the  war  on 
poverty  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  For  many 
months  he  held  both  positions — a  de- 
manding task  but  not  beyond  Shriver's 
capabilities.  He  occasionally  ran  out  of 
time,  I  am  told,  but  never  out  of  talent. 


As  the  war  on  poverty  has  become  the 
massive  task  that  Is  required  to  remove 
this  cancer  from  our  society,  Shriver  has 
concentrated  on  this  effort — and  with 
considerable  success.  Better  direction 
and  tighter  administration  is  being 
brought  to  the  antipoverty  program  by 
the  day. 

President  Johnson's  continued  high 
confidence  in  Shriver's  ability  and  capac- 
ity was  never  better  Illustrated  than  in 
his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  on 
America's  imfinished  business — urban 
and  rural  poverty.  In  addition  to  the 
further  challenge  given  OEO,  just  take 
a  look  at  the  associated  assignment  given 
Shriver  as  Director: 

To  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  the  further 
development  of  neighborhood  centers  for 
the  poor; 

To  work  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  with  the  Attorney  General 
to  promote  better  and  greater  job  oppor- 
tunities and  placement  for  the  poor; 

To  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  study  the 
problems  of  wage  garnishment  as  they 
affect  the  poor; 

To  work  with  the  Secretarj'  of  HUD 
in  the  development  of  a  pilot  program  of 
rat  control  and  eradication — a  serious 
and  terrifying  problem  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities; 

To  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  development  of  new  serv- 
ices for  the  rural  poor;  and 

To  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  a  nonprofit  Migrant  Manpower  Cor- 
poration to  serve  the  needs  of  migrant 
laborers 

The  fight  against  poverty  demands  a 
massive  attack,  of  course,  and  this  is  a 
massive  load  for  one  man.  But  I  have 
no  fears  that  Sargent  Shriver  is  the  man 
for  the  job,  and  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  today  challenged  all 
thoughtful  Americans  in  forwarding  to 
the  Congress  his  message  outlining  a 
strategy  against  poverty.  As  a  conser- 
vationist, I  look  upon  this  important 
message  as  the  single  most  significant 
conservation  message  of  this  generation. 
President  Johnson  has  identified  the 
needs  to  and  the  means  for  the  wise  use 
of  some  of  our  material  resources  in  order 
to  benefit  our  most  precious  resource — 
human  beings.  How  can  we  do  less  than 
what  the  President  has  requested? 

I  am  especially  heartened  to  note  the 
recognition  that  we  must  try  to  do  more, 
for  example,  with  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. In  doing  more,  we  must  strive  to 
find  ways  to  be  more  effective  for  less 
per  trainee  cost.  I  believe  we  can  do 
this. 

This  message  goes  to  the  heart  of  ur- 
gent people  needs.  Young  people. 
Older  people.  Rural  people.  Urban  peo- 
ple. It  is  significant  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  us  to  build  on  the 
already  tested  concepts  of  the  past  and 
to  look  for  research  and  development  of 
new  systems  for  the  future. 

This  message  is  a  landmark  challenge 
to  private  enterprise  and  government  at 
all  levels  to  join  forces  in  combining 


talents,  tools  and  thinking  to  solve  mu- 
tually held  problems. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  forces  with 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  helping  ful- 
fill the  promises  of  earlier  legislation  In 
applying  and  extending  these  ideas  and 
programs  as  embodied  in  the  President's 
thoughtful  and  timely  message. 

XJRBAN    AND    RURAL    POVERTT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  endorse  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  a  continued, 
strong  attack  on  the  evil  forces  of  pov- 
erty in  our  society.  In  his  message  on 
America's  unfinished  business:  urban 
and  rural  poverty  the  President  makes 
an  impressive  case  for  an  even  greater 
effort  than  has  been  made  to  date 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  its  programs. 

I  was  pleaded  particularly  with  the 
President's  emphasis  on  the  Headstart 
program,  and  his  recommendation  of 
foUowthrough  efforts,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tention given  in  his  talk  to  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  more 
than  500,000  preschool  children  from 
poverty  areas  and  depressing  home  con- 
ditions will  benefit  this  year  from  Head- 
start  projects  set  up  to  give  them  the 
early  training,  attention,  and  health  care 
they  need  to  start  school  on  the  same 
foot  with  their  classmates.  Some  200,- 
000  young  children  will  participate  in 
similar  programs  the  year  around. 

Last  summer — you  will  recall — more 
than  500,000  young,  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren benefited  from  Headstart.  For 
those — and  for  those  who  will  partici- 
pate this  year — President  Johnson  has 
asked  the  Congress  for  a  foUowthrough 
program  which  will  insure  that  the  early 
accomplishments  of  Headstart  are  main- 
tained. 

In  urging  a  foUowthrough  program 
the  President  said : 

We  must  nrt  lose  the  precious  momentum 
children  gain  from  Head  Start  by  returning 
them  to  substandard  schools. 

His  recommendations  in  this  area — as 
well  as  his  other  proposals — deserve  oxu" 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

The  President's  call  for  an  increase  in 
State  technical  and  planning  assistance 
to  rural  areas  will  make  it  possible  for 
more  counties  and  cities  to  unite  in  re- 
gional action  against  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. His  recommendation  of  an  Assist- 
ant Director  of  OEO  for  Rural  Affairs 
focuses  new  attention  on  the  poverty 
problems  in  these  areas. 

The  task  is  great  and  difficult — but  we 
must,  as  the  President  has  asked,  get  on 
with  the  job. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  an  urgent  request  of  Congress. 
He  has  asked  the  Congress  to  reafftrm 
by  continuing  and  strengthening  the  war 
on  poverty,  its  historic  commitment  not 
only  to  the  poor  among  us,  but  also  to 
the  social  health  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  entire  Nation  deserves  and  needs 
this  continuing  congressional  commit- 
ment and  its  support. 

Today  the  war  on  poverty  is  at  a 
crossroads.  One  road  points  in  the 
direction  of  disillusionment  and  despair. 
To  travel  this  road  by  cutting  back  on 
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programs  that  symbolize  the  growing  ex- 
pectations of  those  Americans  who  have 
never  before  had  a  fair  chance  In  life,  Is 
to  invite  a  dangerous  national  reaction. 

Inevitably,  mistakes  have  been  made 
during  the  2  years  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
but  the  successes  have  been  many, 
varied,  and  effective.  The  underlying 
concepts  are  sound. 

This  program  is  not  paternalistic,  it  is 
independent.  It  is  not  the  dole,  nor  the 
handout.     It  stands  for  self-help. 

It  is  not  based  on  abstract  social 
formulas;  it  Is  rooted  in  local  creativity 
and  decisions;  in  the  individualism  that 
we  prize  as  our  American  birthright. 

This  is  a  pragmatic,  tough-minded 
program,  and  its  gets  concrete  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  this  body  to  give 
its  unstinting  support  to  the  war  on 
poverty  in  this  crucial  time  of  national 
decision. 

On  a  related  subject,  yesterday  It  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  an  impressive 
ceremony  at  the  White  House,  relating 
to  the  Headstart  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  some  excerpts  from  the  note- 
worthy and  excellent  remarks  made 
upon  that  occasion  by  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts    Prom    the    Rem.arks   or    Sargent 

Shriver,    Director.    Oftice    op    Economic 

Opportunity.  Headstart  Ceremonies,  the 

WnrrE  House,  March  13,  1967 

We  are  here  this  morning  for  two  rea- 
sons:— to  celebrate  a  significant  victory  In 
the  "war  against  poverty"  and  to  launch  a 
new  campaign  for  America's  children. 

The  signlflcant  victory  we  celebrate  Is,  of 
course.  "He.ad  Start  "  The  new  campaign  Is 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  "Head  Start"  to  all 
poor  children  and  to  their  parents: — three 
million  poor  children  of  whom  50%  probably 
have  never  even  heard  of  "Head  Start." 

The  task  Is  formidable.  But  our  past  vic- 
tories give  us  every  re.ison  to  hope  for  future 
success. 

It  was  only  two  years  and  two  months  ago 
that  we  launched  "Head  Start"  In  this  same 
room  under  the  Inspirational  guidance  and 
sponsorship  of  our  gracious  hostess.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  We  had  big  Ideas.  We  hoped  to 
enroll  100,000  children  In  an  unprecedented 
summer  program. 

Moat  of  the  "experts"  on  children  said  It 
couldn't  be  done.  There  was  too  little  time, 
too  few  teachers,  too  Uttle  space,  too  few 
books  and  teaching  materials,  and  too  few 
doctors,  too  few  nurses. 

The  "experts"  advised  us  to  try  for  10,000, 
not  100,000  children. 

And  you  all  know  what  happened — 

We  ended  up  with  561,000  Head  Start  chil- 
dren that  first  summer.  And  since  then  1,- 
488.000  children  have  joined    "Head  Start." 

Why?  How  could  this  have  happened — so 
fast?  No  one  was  forced  Into  "Head  Start"^ 
No  one  drafted. 

There  was,  of  course.  Dr.  Julius  Klchmond's 
brilliant  direction  of  the  program.  There 
was  Mrs.  Johnson's  energetic,  far-sighted 
leadership  as  Honor.iry  National  Chairman. 
And  there  were  hvindreds  of  skillful  admin- 
istrators and  managers.  But,  are  these 
unique?  Is  Head  Start  the  only  program  so 
favored?  Obviously  not.  Then  wh»t  Is  the 
answer? 

I  suggest  the  answer  Is  simple: — 


We  let  the  American  people  do  It  them- 
selves! 

Washington  paid  for  It — but  the  people 
ran  It.  And  I  don't  mean  educators,  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants  or  chiefs — I  mean  the 
people,  plain,  ordinary  American  citizens. 

Today,  for  example,  55':"o  of  all  Head  Start 
children  are  attending  classes  In  private, 
non-profit  Institutions.  They  are  not  In 
public  or  parochial  schools. 

The  American  Optometrlc  Association — 
Lucl  Balnes  Nugent's  "Volunteers  for  Vision," 
gave  more  than  100,000  free  optical  exams. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  sup- 
plied more  than  200  pediatricians  as  Con- 
sultants. 

The  American  Dental  Association  mobilized 
its  members,  helped  to  write  the  guidelines 
and  prepare  special  materials  for  dentists. 

More  than  250,000  private  citizens  worked 
for  "Head  Start"  free-of-charge. 

And  the  accomplishments  are  breath- 
taking: 

98,000  children  with  eye  defects  discovered 
and  treated. 

90,000  children  with  bone  and  Joint  dis- 
orders discovered  and  treated. 

7,400  children  mentally  retarded  discovered 
and  referred  for  special  handling. 

2,200  active  cases  of  TB  discovered  and 
treated. 

900,000  dental  cases  discovered  with  an 
average  of  5  cavities  per  child. 

740.000  children  discovered  without  vacci- 
nations against  polio  and  then  Immunized 
by  "Head  Start." 

More  than  1,000,000 — not  vaccinated 
against  measles,  and  then  Immunized  by 
"Head  Start." 

Forty  per  cent  of  these  children  are  white, 
English-speaking — 20%  are  white  Spanlsh- 
speaklng — 40 '-  are  Negro.  Which  proves  an- 
other signlflcant  point:  — 

Poverty  is  color  blind. — a  lesson  of  special 
meaning  in  the  Deep  South. 

In  Mississippi  we  shall  have  33.000  chil- 
dren in  "Head  Start"  come  June  30th — all  of 
them  in  blracial  programs — the  first  biraclal 
activities  In  Mississippi  history.  The  "ex- 
perts" said  that,  too,  could  not  be  achieved. 
But  Mississippi  leaders,  white  and  black, 
have  done  it.— working  together,  through 
new.  private,  not-for-profit  groups. 

What's  the  point  of  It  all?  To  take  care 
of  a  million  or  two  million  children?  Yes — 
but  much  more  than  that. 

The  point  is  to  prove  once  again  to  the 
American  people  that  they  can  accomplish 
miracles — If  they  work  together — poor  and 
rich — educated  and  unlettered — amateurs 
and  professionals. 

That's  what  we  mean  by  local  Community 
Action — the  national  program  of  which 
"Head  Start"  Is  a  part. 

500,000  parents  have  participated  In  "Head 
Start"  along  with  their  children — right  In 
the  classrooms.  That  may  be  the  largest 
adult  education  program  In  the  country.  At 
the  very  least  It's  a  new  PTA— the  PPTA— 
the  "Poor  Parents"  teachers'  association. 

And  as  a  further  result  of  this  newly 
awakened  community  Interest  we  liave  new 
recruits  In  the  "war  against  pwverty."  The 
University  of  Louisville  has  154  students 
studying  child  development  this  year  as 
against  17  last  year!  A  New  York  State  uni- 
versity has  1.200  applicants  for  200  openings. 
Even  four  states  have  inaugurated  kinder- 
garten for  all. 

Where  is  all  this  activity  leading  us?  It  is 
taking  us  toward  an  America  where  no  one 
will  see  what  I  saw  last  summer  in  Colorado 
Springs  In  the  basement  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

A  birthday  party  for  a  new  S-year-oId 
Head  Start  recruit — where  the  teachers  baked 
the  cake  and  the  little  child  couldn't  eat 
It  .  .  .  because  his  teeth  hurt  so  much  he 
couldn't  bite. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  richest  nation  In 


history  to  make  sure  that  every  child  can  eat 
his  own  birthday  cake? 

I  think  not.  You  think  not.  But  our  job 
is  to  convince  all  Americans,  or  at  least  51% 
of  them. 

This  wonderful  movie  "Pancho"  will  help 
us  tell  our  story.  But  you — every  one  of  you 
In  this  room — must  work  to  get  this  moMe 
distributed  and  shown.  We  need  to  reacli 
at  least  10,000,000  people  with  Pancho's  mes- 
sage. 

We  are  pleased  that  four  or  five  states  will 
soon  start  kindergarten  But  there  are  still 
twenty-three  states  with  no  kindergarten 
classes. 

We  are  pleased  that  our  new  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  will  soon  be  bringing  medical 
care  to  thousands  of  poor  people  heretofore 
unreached.  But  still  millions  of  American 
women  will  bear  children  this  year  without 
any  prenatal  or  post  natal  care — their  chil- 
dren will  receive  no  visits  from  pediatricians. 
America's  Infant  mortality  rate  will  continue 
higher  and  deadlier  than  Sweden's  or  Eng- 
land's or  Belgium's,  or  Switzerland's,  or  Ger- 
many's.   Why  should  "they"  be  ahead  of  u«? 

By  the  year  2000 — ten  thousand  or  more 
astronauts  may  well  fiy  through  outer 
space— but  30  billion  human  beings  will 
make  the  9-month  inner  space  voyage 
through  the  womb.  Yet  we  spend  more  on 
the  technology  of  space  than  on  the  tcchnol- 
ogy  of  birth.  We  know  more  about  outer 
space  than  inner  space.  Over  the  years  we 
have  spent  more  research  money  on  preg- 
nant cows  than  on  pregnant  women.  So. 
as  a  nation  we  have  no  grounds  for  com- 
placency. We  have  lots  still  to  do.  But  we 
can  do  it — as  long  as  we  work  not  as  spe- 
cialists but  as  humanists,  not  as  profession- 
als but  as  amateurs — lovers,  that  Is,  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  presented  a  compas- 
sionate and  intelligent  message  on  our 
major  social  problems — both  in  the  city 
and  on  the  farm. 

The  President  has  dramatized  these 
problems  in  poignant  and  human  terms. 
and  he  deser\'es  the  support  of  Congress 
and  all  Americans  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

His  request  for  a  concentrated  effort 
at  training  and  employing  up  to  100.000 
slum  residents  deserves  particular  sup- 
port and  attention  because  jobs — not 
handouts — are  what  the  men  and  women 
of  the  slums  need  and  want  most. 

Both  this  concept  and  others  that  ap- 
pear in  the  President's  message — such  as 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Development, 
homeownership  for  lower-income  fami- 
lies, public  service  employment,  and  an 
urban  rat  control  program — were  dis- 
cussed last  year  during  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization.  The  President's  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposals  is  striking 
evidence  that  the  public  interest  is  best 
served  when  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
communication  exists  between  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  requested  full 
funding  for  the  model  cities  program 
Certainly,  this  is  the  least  we  can  do, 
and  his  request  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress. 

He  has  also  requested  legislation  to 
establish  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  Rpsearch,  Technologj". 
and  Englneeri!ig.  A  nation  undergoing 
rapid  urbanization  requires  a  substantial 
Investment  In  research  and  development 
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,n  man's  most  basic  need:  housmg  and 
f  Scent  environment.  This  research 
*  S^chnology  effort  should  be  fundied 
S  year,  and  the  Institute  of  Urban  De- 
Spmerit  should  be  established  as 
miicklv  as  possible. 

The  President's  message  is  a  respon- 
cible  response  to  our  current  problenis. 
nut  we  are  a  rapidly  changing  society, 
fnd  it  will  take  many  years  of  commit- 
ment and  action  to  achieve  our  long- 
^nge  goal:  a  decent  environment  and 
Ml  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  President  has  pointed  the  way— he 
has  begun  the  process.  We  in  the  Con- 
eress  must  follow  through. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  poverty  be 
iointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  order  of  March  9, 
1967,  that  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
March  15.  1967.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


We  thank  Thee  for  these  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  themselves  in  real 
and  deep  devotion  to  our  country,  who 
are  seeking  to  put  justice  above  injustice, 
good  will  above  ill  will,  principle  above 
prejudice  and  liberty  above  license.  May 
they  continue  to  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  and  In  these  crucial 
days  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
these  leaders  with  Thy  spirit.  Together 
may  we  be  channels  for  peace  and  for 
prosperity  in  our  world.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 


I' 


mittee  on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
I     There  was  no  objection. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  14,  1967: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Richard  B.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  5 
years  expiring  June  5.  1967,  vice  Byron  D. 
Woodside.  „     ,      .      v,     = 

Richard  B.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  5,  1972. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S  1177  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation   In  Montana; 

S  1191.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado;  and 

S  J  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  naUonal  historic 
site. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  COUN- 
SEL PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 376 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  he  has.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  376.  ap- 
pointed, as  special  counsel,  Hon.  Bruce 
Bromley,  of  New  York. 

The  Chair  might  add,  parenthetically, 
that  this  appointment  meets  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  aU  Members  who 
were  named  as  defendants  in  the  legal 
proceedings. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESD.w,  March  14, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for 
you  are  the  salt  of  the  earfh.— Matthew 
5:  12,  13.  ^      ^ 

0  God  and  Father  of  mankind,  who 
art  above  us  yet  within  us,  far  off  yet  very 
near— nearer  than  breathing  and  closer 
than  hands  and  feet— we  bow  in  Thy 
presence  with  hearts  filled  with  grati- 
tude because  Thou  hast  been  so  wonder- 
fully good  to  us. 

We  are  what  we  are  and  we  have  what 
we  have  not  because  we  deserve  them, 
but  because  Thy  goodness  hast  blessed 
our  days,  and  Thy  spirit  hast  led  us  along 
the  way. 

CXIII 418 — Part  5 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 
OF  CONGRESS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—PERMISSION TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS   OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION—PERMISSION   TO 
SIT  DURING  DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr     ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
announcement  regarding  the  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  announced  last  week 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
would  call  up  today  sundrj-  bills  and 
resolutions  which  had  been  unaniniously 
reported  from  that  committee  and  had 
passed  the  House  also,  I  believe,  last  year. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  committee 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee  must  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  at  this  time.  He  has 
two  important  bills  pending  which  we 
hope  to  call  up  later  in  the  week,  the  so- 
called  interest  equalization  bill  and  the 
investment  credit  bill.  As  a  result  we 
may  not  be  able  to  call  up  the  unani- 
mous-consent bills  today.  H  not,  they 
will  be  called  up  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
further  announcement  that  I  have  in- 
formation that  perhaps  the  message  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  may  be 
up  today.  Since  there  is  no  legislation, 
we  may  be  on  special  orders  at  the  time 
but  if  the  message  does  come  up,  I  shoiUd 
like  to  advise  the  Members,  so  they  vAU 
know  tha-  even  though  special  orders 
are  commenced,  we  may  read  the  mes- 
sage and  have  it  properly  referred  at 
that  time.  .„    ^^ 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes 
as  quite  a  shock  to  some  of  us  who  did 
our  homework  last  night.  I  have  here 
21  bills,  which  have  been  studied,  anno- 
tated and  are  ready.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  imply  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  meeting  now.  while  the  House 
is  in  session? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that,  of  course,  the  House 
grants  that  committee  the  privileg^to 
meet  while  the  House  is  in  session.  They 
have  numerous  important  measures  be- 
fore them,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  un- 
common that  they  should  meet  at  this 
time  I  believe  it  would  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  to  let  the  commit- 
tee proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
very  important  bills  by  that  committee, 
because  these  other  bills  are  bills  which 
can  be  brought  up  at  a  later  date,  and 
they  will  be  brought  up  in  the  near  fu- 
ture if  postponed  today. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
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man  will  yield  further,  the  emphasis  on 
"very  important"  bills  is  relative  to  one's 
point  of  view,  of  course.  Does  the  gentle- 
man, the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
expect  to  bring  the  investment  tax  credit 
bill  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  to  program 
it  if,  indeed,  a  rule  is  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  that  we  can 
announce  tomorrow  that  that  bill  will  be 
ready  for  floor  consideration;  and  with 
the  cooperation  which  we  will,  of  course, 
have,  if  he  is  ready,  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  may  have  that  bill 
up  Thursday  or  later  this  week.  We  do 
hope  to  do  that. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  all  of  these 
unanimous-consent  bills  are  important 
bills,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  preparation 
the  gentleman  has  made  with  respect  to 
them,  since  he  Is  one  of  the  most  atten- 
tive Members  in  the  House,  will  be  Just 
as  available  to  the  House  later  this  week 
or  next  week. 

Mr.  TTAT.T.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  I  will  keep  my  pow- 
der dry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
will. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  meantime,  it  poses 
quite  a  dilemma.  One  hates  to  be  tossed 
from  horn  to  horn,  as  to  whether  to 
break  up  the  meeting  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee or  allow  it  to  progress  on  the  one 
hand,  or  whether  to  have  another  one 
of  these  oft-messaged  releases  from  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  come 
down  and  reserve  the  roilcall  for  then. 
Obviously  we  do  not  have  a  quorum 
present.    This  is,  indeed,  a  dilemma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  the  m  ?ssage  gets  here — I  do 
not  know  whether  It  will  or  not — ^before 
we  are  ready  to  adjourn,  we  will  read  it. 
The  gentleman  certainly  would  be 
within  his  rights  at  that  time  to  call  for  a 
quortim.  That  is  why  I  am  notifying  the 
House. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SES- 
SION TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  sit  while  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion today,  during  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  desires  to  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  for  his  committee  he  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  BILLS  FROM 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 

MEANS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  that 
committee  have  come  to  the  floor  and 
they  advise  that  they  are  ready  to  pre- 
sent these  bills  now  notwithstanding  my 
earlier  remarks.  I  also  see  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]  here. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  BILLS  FROM 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  advise  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  all  of  the  bills  that  will 
be  called  up  today  are  bills  that  were  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  during  the  last  Congress  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  well  as  in  this 
Congress. 

In  addition  thereto,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  these  bills  which  we  propose  to  call 
up  for  consideration  today,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  minor  changes,  changes 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  and  I  will  discuss  and  ex- 
plain, were  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  imanimous  consent  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  and  that  applies 
to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas has  previously  stated,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  substance  of  any  of 
the  bills  from  the  substance  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  passed  the  House 
last  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  statement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON  BE- 
HALF  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS.  THE  RANKING  MINORITY 
MEMBER,  THE  AUTHORS  OF  CER- 
TAIN BILLS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes]  and  I.  plus  the 
author  of  each  bill,  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend remarks  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  each  of  the  bills  considered 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DUTY-FREE    TREATMENT    OP 
DICYANDIAMIDE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  286)  to 
permit  duty-free  treatment  of  dlcyandl- 
amlde  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  sections  201(b)(1)  (relating  to  limit 
on  decrease  In  duty)  and  253  (relating  to 
staging  requirements)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  dlcyandlamlde  provided 
for  In  Item  425.40  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  286  is  to  authorize  the  President 
to  eliminate  the  duty  on  imports  of  dl- 
cyandlamlde pursuant  to  his  trade  agree- 
ment authority.  The  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Hale  Boggs,  is  identical  to  H.R.  16077  of 
the  89th  Congress  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  October  21,  196G. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  advised  that  dicyandiamide 
is  used  mostly  to  make  melamlne,  which 
in  turn  is  reacted  with  formaldehyde  to 
make  plastics  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  moldings — mainly  table- 
ware— laminates,  and  coatings.  Di- 
cyandiamide is  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  obtained  princi- 
pally from  a  Canadian  plant  which  is  the 
only  producer  of  this  product  in  North 
America.  Most  of  our  imports  of  this 
product  come  from  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Norway. 

There  is  presently  imposed  on  imports 
of  dicyandiamide  a  rate  of  duty  of  10 '2 
percent  ad  valorem,  and  the  maximum 
that  the  rate  of  duty  on  dicyandiamide 
could  be  reduced  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  his  trade  agreement  authority 
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under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
would  be  5  percent  ad  valorem  in  grad- 
ual stages  over  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  section  201(b) 

(1) relating    to    limit    on    decrease    in 

jjyt,y_and  section  253 — relating  to  stag- 
ing requirements — of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  shall  be  inapplicable 
with  respect  to  dicyandiamide  provided 
for  in  item  425.40  of  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States.  In  essence,  this 
authorizes  the  elimination  of  the  duty — 
or  reduction  to  a  rate  under  50  percent 
of  the  July  1,  1962,  rate — without  stag- 
ing. However,  no  such  agreement  could 
be  made  before  the  requirements  of 
chapter  3 — relating  to  requirements  con- 
cerning negotiations — title  II  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  have  been 
met. 

Favorable  reports  on  H.R.  286  were 
received  by  the  committee  from  the  De- 
partments of  Treasury,  State,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  as  well  as  an  informative  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  286, 
a  bill  to  permit  duty  free  treatment  of 
dicyandiamide  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Although  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  this  measure,  I  will 
not  make  any  statement  at  this  time. 
When  similar  legislation  was  before  the 
House  last  fall,  I  made  a  statement 
which  appears  on  pages  28566-28567  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  21,  and  this  statement  is  equally 
applicable  to  H.R.  286. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  NONMALLEABLE 
IRON  CASTINGS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  653)  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  non- 
malleable  iron  castings,  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  obic  Jtion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  6,  part  4,  subpart  A  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)     Is    amended    by    striking    out    Item 


662.20    and    inserting    In    Ueu    thereof    the 
following: 

'  a>2.  l>-   Other: 

Cast  iron  (except 
miilieable  cast 
i.'iin)  ports,  not 
iilloyt'd  and  not 
advanced  be- 
yond cleaninc  or 
noniializin!-'  by 
be^l  tiptitiiient, 
and  machined 
only  for  the 
removal  otfins, 
Kates,  S[i:ues, 
•.ind  I'se  s.  or  (or 
tl;e  dcieniiinii- 
tion  of  ilie 
portsity  oftl.c 
castintr,  or  to 
permit  locition 
in  finishing  ma- 
(.iiuitiy,  or 
piainicii  only  lor 
protection  from 
oxidatidu 


662.20 


Other. 


3%  ad 

val. 
11.5% 

ad  val. 


10%  ad 
val. 

35%  ad 
val. 


(b)  Item  674.51  of  such  schedules  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma  im- 
mediately after  "cleaning"  the  words  "or 
normalizing  by  heat  treatment"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  to  permit  location  in  finishing 
machinery"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof, 
"or  for  the  determination  of  the  porosity  of 
the  casting,  or  to  permit  location  In  finish- 
ing machinery,  or  painted  only  for  protection 
from  oxidation". 

Sec.  2.  ta)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  the  amendments  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  witlidrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
collector  of  customs  concerned  on  or  before 
the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
of  any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  alter  August  30.  1963, 
and  before  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
en.actment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  of 
duty  would  be  smaller  If  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied 
to  such  entry  or  withdrawal,  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  514 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as 
though  such  entry  or  withdrawal  had  been 
made  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"That  (a)  schedule  6,  part  4,  subpart  A  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  sec.  1202)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  662.20  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 


(it:;,  us 


Other; 
Cast  iron  (except 
trmlleable  ciSt 
irnni  parts,  not 
a'loyod  and 
not  adviiut^'d 
hieyoiid  clean- 
ing or  noniml- 
izina  by  heat 
treatment,  and 
niacliined  only 
for  the  removal 
of  (ins.  rates, 
spruis.find 
riseiE.or  for 
the  determina- 
tion of  the 
porosity  of  ttie 
aistinp.or  to 
pemiit  location 
in  finisliinc 
nmchinery.  or 
[Xiintod  only 
for  protection 
fioin  o.vidation 


662. 20 


Other. 


3%  ad 
val. 

11.5% 
ad 
val. 


KTc  ad 
val. 

35%  ad 
val. 


(h)  Item  674.51  of  such  schedules  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  comma  im- 
mediately after  'cleaning"  the  words  "or 
normalizing  by  heat  treatment"  and  by 
striking  out  "or  to  perrmt  location  In  finish- 
ing machinery"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  or  for  the  determination  of  the 
porosity  of  the  casting,  or  to  permit  location 
in  finishing  machinery,  or  painted  only  for 
protection  froni  oxidation". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
collector  of  customs  concerned  on  or  before 
the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of 
any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  August  30,  1963, 
and  before  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  of 
duty  would  be  smaller  If  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  appUed 
to  such  entrj-  or  withdrawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  re- 
liquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill  is  to  restore  to 
certain  unfinished  nonmalleable  cast- 
iron  machine  parts  the  tariff  rate  which 
was  applicable  to  such  parts  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States:  that  is, 
August  31.  1963.  H  R.  653  as  reported  to 
the  House  is  identical  to  H.R.  13116  of 
the  89th  Congress  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  October  21,  1966. 

Unfinished  nonmalleable  cast-iron 
parts  wei-e  dutiable  under  a  general  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  ad  yalorem.  The  general 
provision  for  cast  Iron  castings  was  not 
continued  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  because  it  was  ambiguous 
in  certain  respects.  In  the  tariff  classi- 
fication study  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  tariff  schedules,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion made  a  sur\'ey  to  determine  the 
major  imports  which  were  being  afforded 
the  3-percent  tar:ff  treatment,  and 
created  special  provisions  for  such  cast- 
iron  products  in  order  to  continue  the 
.substance  of  the  past  tariff  treatment. 
No  special  provision  was  created  to  cover 
the  aforementioned  unfinished  parts. 
Moreover,  the  special  provision  for  un- 
finished nonmalleable  parts  for  machine 
tools  excludes  such  parts  as  are  advanced 
by  normalizing  by  heat  treatment.  Such 
unfinished  cast-iron  parts  are  dutiable 
under  TSUS  item  674.52  or  674.53,  at  20 
or  14  percent  ad  valorem,  respectively. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  informed  that  significant  im- 
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ports  of  articles  falling:  within  this  tariff 
classiflcation  description  and  the  ex- 
panded tariff  classification  description 
were  made  prior  to  August  31.  1963,  the 
effective  date  of  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  subject  to  a 
3-percent  duty.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  there  is  now  a 
substantial  amount  of  import  trade  in 
such  articles. 

The  Committ<^  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  3-percent  tariff 
rate  should  be  restored  to  the  products 
covered  by  H.R.  653.  which  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  Honorable  M.artha  W.  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan,  and  the  committee  is  unan- 
imous in  recommending  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  653,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  0*1  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings.  Although  I  urf:e  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  measure.  I  will  not  make 
any  statement  at  this  time.  When  sim- 
ilar legislation  was  before  the  House  last 
fall.  I  made  a  statement  which  appears 
in  the  CoN-cREssioN.iVL  Record,  volume 
112,  part  21,  page  28570.  and  this  state- 
ment is  equally  applicable  to  H.R.  653. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  tu  articles  which  are  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  cousumpilon, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  Act. 


DUTY  TREATMENT  OF  BAGPIPES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <  H.R.  664  >  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that 
bagpipes  and  parts  thereof  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  664 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represevtativrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  title 
X  of  the  T:irirT  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States;  28  P.R.,  part  II.  page 
359.  Aug.  17,  1963)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  725.24  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 


r:y  J4 


725  JS 


Woml-wlnil  itistru- 
nipnts; 
nwpli)PS 


(Uiier 


Froe 

¥r.  a.1 

V:l1. 

iJi^.  tt<l 

•W;.  ad 

val. 

val. 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  (Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  St.ites;  28  F.R..  part  11,  page 
360.  Aug.  17,  1963)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  726.70  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 


r26.70 


726. 


Parts  of  wooil-wind 
instniments; 
Parts  of  bagpipes.. 

Other 


Free 

VTr  Bd 

v;il. 

15'!.  ad 

10%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  664  is  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  make  duty 
free  the  importation  of  baspipes  and 
parts  thereof.  The  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Chvrles  A. 
GuBSER.  of  California,  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1035  of  the  89th  Congress,  as  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  11,  1966. 

The  bagpipe  is  a  reed  musical  instru- 
ment of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  and  its  use  and  development 
spread  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
it  became  identified  with  the  life  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  residents  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  In  recent  years, 
the  bagpipe  has  become  increasingly 
popular  in  the  United  States,  where 
numerous  bagpipe  bands  have  been  or- 
panized  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Bagpipes  are  presently  dutiable  under 
the  provision  for  woodwind  instruments 
in  item  725.24  of  the  tariff  schedules. 
Parts  of  baspipes  are  provided  for  under 
item  726.70.  The  column  1— most- 
favored-nation— rate  for  both  bagpipes 
and  parts  thereof  is  presently  15  percent 
ad  valorem.  The  column  2— statutoi-y— 
rate  is  40  percent  ad  valorem.  The  bill 
does  not  affect  the  column  2  rate. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  advised  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  there  is  no  known  commer- 
cial production  of  bagpipes  in  the  United 
States. 

Favorable  reports  on  H.R.  664  were 
received  by  the  committee  from  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Trea.sury,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  as  well  as  an  informative  re- 
port from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  unani- 
mous in  recommending  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  664.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  admis- 
sion of  bagpipes  into  the  country.  Bag- 
pipes are  musical  Instruments  that  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  being  used  more 
and  more  by  school  and  college  bands,  as 
well  as  many  other  groups  in  our  society. 
Although  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
advised  the  committee  that  they  know  of 
no  commercial  production  of  bagpipes  In 
the  United  States,  the  present  tariff 
schedule  imposes  minimum  duty  of  15% 
ad  valorem  on  bagpipes  coming  into  this 
country.  The  committee  has  received  fa- 
vorable reports  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury-,  Commerce  and  Labor 
on  this  legislation.  The  bill  is  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

In  order  to  make  more  readily  available 
to  groups  Interested  in  using  bagpipes,  I 
recommend  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   [Mr.  Fascell]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bag- 
pipe is  a  very  ancient  instrument,  said 
to  have  been  Introduced  by  the  Romans 
in  England.  Prom  England  the  instru- 
ment was  introduced  into  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Through  the  centuries  tiie 
sounds  of  bagpipes  have  accompanied 
feuds  on  the  Scottish  heath,  marching 
revolutionaries  In  Ireland,  and  marching 
bands  in  parades  and  celebrations  in 
those  countries  as  well  as  here  in  Amer- 
ica. The  unforgettable  sight  of  the 
kilted  bagpipers  marching  has  added 
color  and  excitement  to  countless  festive 
occasions  tn  this  country.  The  haunt- 
ing, indescribable  sound  of  the  bagpipes 
playing  summons  in  each  of  us  a  sense 
of  the  mystery  of  antiquity.  We  know, 
when  the  bagpipes  have  passed,  that  we 
have  lived  through  a  few  moments  of  his- 
tor>',  preser\'ed  for  us  In  its  purest  es- 

sghcc 

With  the  increase  In  leisure  time  in 
recent  years,  interest  in  bagpipe  playing 
has  grown  to  sizable  proportions.  Since 
bagpipes  are  not  manufactured  in  this 
country,  the  15  percent  ad  valorem  tariff 
on  bagpipes  protects  no  one  and  places 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  growing  number 
of  bagpipe  players  here .  Because  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  on  bagpipes  can  cause 
no  economic  harm,  and  In  the  hope  that 
more  Americans  might  enjoy  the  blood- 
stirring  music  of  the  bagpipes.  I  give  my 
firm  support  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff. 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  similar  bill  to  remove  the  terifl 
on  bagpipes.  The  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  when  the  session 
ended  but  we  have  again  today  the  op- 
portunity to  express  our  good  will  to 
the  bagpipers  of  this  country  by  rectify- 
ing a  situation  which  is  unnecessary  at 

i  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  664  to 
achieve  this  end.  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TAX-FREE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  WINE 
iSfIT  FOR  BEVERAGE  USE 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considerat  on 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  1282)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  wme 
cellars  without  payment  of  tax.  when 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use,  whicn 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1282 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
ol   Representatives  of  the    United   States  o/ 


imenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
W62  Of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  removal  of   wine  from  bonded 
Ime  cellars)  ,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
hv  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 
■■Id)   WrrHDBAWAL   Free    of   Tax   of   Wine 
,„r,    Wine    Products    U-vfit    for    Beverage 
ns«— under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tiirv  or  his  delegate  may  deem  necessary  to 
DTOtect  the  revenue,  wine,  or  wine  products 
made   from  wine,   when   rendered   unfit   for 
beverage  use.  on  which  the  tax  has  not  been 
nald  or  determined,  may  be  withdrawn  from 
bMided  wine  cellars  free  o^  tax.    The  wme  or 
wine  products  to  be  so  v.-!thdrawn   may  be 
treated    with    methods    or    materials    which 
render  such  wine  or  wine  products  suitable 
for  their   intended    use.     No   wine   or   wme 
nroducis  so  withdrawn  shall  contain  more 
than  21  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  or  be 
used  in  the  compounding  of  di.stllled  spirits 
or  wine  for  beverage  use  or  in  the  munufac- 
ture  of  any  product  intended  to  be  used  m 
such  compounding." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  beginning  in  line  4,  strike  out 
••  as"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  line 
e'  and  insert:  "is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection:" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
tax-free  withdrawal  from  bonded  wine 
cellars  of  wine  and  wine  products,  when 
rendered  imfit  for  beverage  use.  As  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1282,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  B.  F.  Sisk. 
of  California,  is  identical  to  H.R.  6413 
of  the  89th  Congress,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  7,  1966. 

Present  law  imposes  an  excise  tax  on 
the  withdrawal  of  wine  from  a  bonded 
wine  cellar  at  rates  varying  with  the  al- 
cohoUc  content  of  the  wine  and  based  on 
the  natural  or  artificial  carbonation  of 
the  wine.  However,  wine  may  also  be 
withdrawn  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
free  of  tax  for  use  in  the  production  of 
vinegar  and  for  certain  other  limited 
purposes.  Present  law  permits  a  draw- 
back of  all  but  $1  of  tax  per  gallon  in  the 
case  of  distilled  spirits  where  they  are 
rendered  tmflt  for  beverage  use,  but  no 
comparable  provision  is  provided  under 
present  law  in  the  case  of  wines. 

H.R.  1282  will  permit  the  use  of  wines 
withdrawn  tax  free  in  nonbeverage 
products,  such  as  food  flavoring,  and  will 
alleviate  economic  problems  in  some 
cases  by  helping  to  dispose  of  fruit  sur- 
pluses. 

To  guard  against  evasion  of  the  al- 
coholic beverage  taxes,  the  bill  provides 
that  wines  withdrawn  tax  free  must  be 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use  before 
their  withdrawal.  "Unfit  for  beverage 
use"  in  this  case  means  the  same  as  when 
that  term  is  used  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  the  case  of  drawbacks  of  tax  on 
distilled  spirits. 

The  bill  excludes  from  coverage  wines 
containing  more  than  21  percent  alcohol. 
This  Is  provided  because  It  Is  believed 
that  the  inclusion  of  higher  alcohol  con- 
tent wines  might  result  In  attempted  di- 
version for  beverage  use  and,  addition- 
ally, because  It  is  felt  that  a  tax  exemp- 
tion of  these  higher  alcohol  content  wines 
might,  because  of  their  resemblance  to 


distilled  spirits,  place  persons  now  using 
distilled  spirits  in  nonbeverage  products 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated no  objection  to  this  legislation,  and 
it  is  expected  that  only  a  negligible  reve- 
nue loss  will  result  from  its  enactment. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
tmanimous  in  recommending  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1282. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  1282,  which  v.ould  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded 
wine  cellars  without  payment  of  tax, 
when  rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use. 
I  would  first  of  all  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Meaas  Committee,  especially  the 
chaii-man,  for  their  fine  work  and  co- 
operation. 

As  vou  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  present 
laws  do  not  contain  any  provision  for 
use  of  wine  for  nonbeverage  purposes. 
Provisions  similar  to  those  proposed  in 
H.R.  1282  are  now  effective  for  industrial 
alcohol  and  distilled  spirits.  This  bill 
proposes  that  wine  that  is  denatured  and 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use  be  per- 
mitted to  be  withdrawn  tax  free.  If  this 
is  allowed,  it  will  open  new  markets  for 
wine  throughout  the  country'  in  food, 
pliarmaceuticals.  Uvestock  food,  and 
other  fields.  Such  a  provision  would  not 
involve  any  loss  of  revenue. 

Our  entire  grape  industry  is  seriously 
in  need  of  new  markets.  This  is  bein:? 
gradually  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
raishis  and  other  grape  products, 
through  extensive  research  and  market 
development  in  new  fields.  Such  mar- 
ket development  is  seriously  hampered, 
and  I  think  unnece.ssarily  and  unreason- 
ably so,  in  the  case  of  wine  grapes,  be- 
cause of  the  existing  tax  structure.  I 
can  see  no  reason,  either  from  the 
viewpoint  of  public  policy  in  regulation 
and  control,  or  from  the  tax  revenue 
viewpoint,  why  this  serious  obstacle 
should  not  be  eliminated  under  proper 
and  careful  regulations  as  are  proposed 
in  H.R.   1282. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  solicit  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HJl.   1326 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  SHELLS  AND 
CARTRIDGES 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1326)  to 
amend  section  4181  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  excise 
tax  on  shells  and  cartridges,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
a^k  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4181  of  the  Internul  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  excise  tax  on  shells 
and  cartridges)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purpoees  of  this  part,  the  term  •shells' 
and  the  term  ■cartridges'  shall  not  Include 
shells  or  other  devices  that  contain  delayed- 
action  explosives  and  that  are  chiefly  used 
for  frightening  or  herding  birds  without  in- 
luring  them."  .  ^  ^  „ 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  Bhall 
applv  to  articles  sold  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  after  the  date  ol  the 
enactment  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  1326  is  to  amend  section  4181  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  the  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
the  sale  of  shells  and  cartridge  shells 
and  other  devices  which  contain  de- 
layed-action explosives  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  frightening  or  herding  birds 
without  injuring  them.  The  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Bxtrt 
L.  Talcott,  of  California.  Is.  except  for 
a  minor  clarifying  change,  identical  to 
HR.  9280  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
was  parsed  by  the  House  on  October  21. 

1966. 

Present  law  imposes  an  11 -percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  tlie  sale  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  of  shells  and  car- 
tridges.   The  pending  bill  would  exempt 
from  this  excise  tax  bird-scaring-tj-pe 
shells  and  cartridges  which  are  used  by 
farmers  and  others  to  protect  growing 
crops  from  wild  birds,  for  herding  wild 
birds  into  State  and  Federal  bird  sanctu- 
aries, for  frightening  birds  from  airports, 
and  for  other  similar  purposes.    An  ex- 
ample of  the  t>'pe  shell  which  this  bill 
would  exempt  is  a  shotgun  shell  primed 
with  black  powder  which  contains  a  fire- 
cracker rather  than  steel  pellets  In  its 
projectile  tube.    When  fired  from  a  gun, 
the  firecracker  is  propelled  a  predeter- 
mined distance  and  explodes  with  a  loud 
report.     Obviously,  such  a  shell  is  use- 
ful only  in  frightening  game  and  would 
not  be  used  in  hunting. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
of  the  opinion  that  devices  of  the  type 
described  were  not  intended  to  be  includ- 
ed under  the  excise  tax  Imposed  on 
ordinary  shells  and  cartridges. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  raised 
no  objection  to  this  legislation,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  advised 
that  no  significant  administrative  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  arise  from  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  the  bill  will  be 
negligible. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  H.R.  1326. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 

the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


6608 

TO  AMEND  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  CHINESE  GOOSEBERRIES 

Mr.  ^^LLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2155)  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  Chinese  gooseberries,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 2155 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
schedule  1,  part  9.  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Suites  {19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  oufPresh" 
m  Item  149.50  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Other  fruits,  fresh",  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  such  item  the  following 
new  Item: 
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Means  believes  that  the  tariff  rate  appli- 
cable to  Chinese  gooseberries  should  be 
more  in  line  with  those  rates  generally 
applicable  to  fresh  berries  than  the  rates 
generally  applicable  to  fresh  fruit,  and 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2155  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Tht  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


1149.48 


<  hini'SP  goosp- 
herrips  (Actlnldfl 
clilncnsis 
Planch.),  fre.sh... 


0  75'  pt-r 
lb. 


1.25*  per 
lb. 


Sec.  2,  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  2155,  which  was  Introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Al  Ullman, 
of  Oregon,  is  to  make  fresh  Chinese 
gooseberries  subject  to  the  tariff  rate 
equivalent  to  the  general  tariff  level  ap- 
plied to  berries  rather  than  the  tariff 
level  applied  to  "other"  fruits.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  would  change  the  tariff 
rate  from  17.5  percent  ad  valorem  to  0.75 
cents  per  pound.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  16160  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  October  21, 
1966. 

The  fresh  Chinese  gooseberries  covered 
by  the  bill,  which  are  unlike  the  common 
American  gooseberry  In  physical  appear- 
ance, were  historically  traded  as  berries, 
and  they  are  botanlcally  classified  as 
berries.  Such  berries  are  believed  to 
have  originated  In  China  as  is  suggested 
by  their  botanical  name.  Actinidia  Chin- 
ensis.  Imports  of  the  berries,  which  are 
now  primarily  from  New  Zealand,  are 
small  in  volume,  are  relatively  high  In 
price,  and  do  not  directly  compete  with 
any  domestic  product. 

In  recent  years  Chinese  gooseberries 
have  been  exported  from  New  Zealand 
under  the  designation  "Kiwi  fruit,"  in 
order  to  associate  the  product  with  New 
Zealand.  Because  of  this  appellation, 
there  has  developed  a  trade  acceptance 
of  the  Chinese  gooseberries  as  fruit 
rather  than  as  berries,  and  they  have 
been  held  technically  classifiable  for 
tariff  purposes  as  nonenumerated  fresh 
fruit.     The    Committee    on    Ways    and 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954  TO  ALLOW  A 
FARMER  AN  AMORTIZED  DEDUC- 
TION FROM  GROSS  INCOME  FOR 
ASSESSMENTS  FOR  DEPRECIABLE 
PROPERTY  LEVIED  BY  SOIL  OR 
WATER  CONSERVATION  OR 

DRAINAGE  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  2767)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  assessments  for  depreci- 
able property  levied  by  soil  or  water  con- 
ser\-ation  or  drainage  districts,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  2767 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Se7iate  and  House  of 
Represenialix^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 175(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion expenditures)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 

"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentences, 
such  term  also  Includes  any  amount,  not 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction,  paid  or 
Incurred  to  satisfy  any  part  of  an  assessment 
levied  by  a  soil  or  water  con.serv.nlon  or 
drainage  district  to  defray  expenditures 
made  by  such  district  (I)  which,  If  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer,  would  without  re- 
gard to  this  sentence  constitute  expenditures 
deductible  under  this  Bectlon,  or  (111  for 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  In  section  167 
and  used  In  the  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  district's  business  as  such  (to  the 
extent  that  the  taxpayer's  share  of  the  assess- 
ment levied  on  the  members  of  the  district 
for  such  property  does  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  such  assessment).  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  any  property  described 
In  clause  (11)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  and  attributable  to 
."uch  property  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  In- 
i-urred  ratably  over  the  taxable  year  and  each 
of   the  9   succeeding  taxable   years." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  assessments  levied  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2767 
provides  that  if  a  farmer  pays  an  as- 
sessment levied  by  a  soil  or  water  con- 
servation or  drainage  district,  which  is 
attributable   to   the   acquisition   by   the 


district  of  depreciable  property,  the 
amount  paid  can  be  deducted  for  income 
tax  purposes  on  an  amortized  basis  over 
a  10-year  period.  Under  existing  law, 
such  payments  are  not  deductible  but 
must  be  capitalized  and  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  farmer's  land  in  respect  of  which 
the  assessment  is  paid. 

Under  present  law,  a  farmer  can  de- 
duct assessments  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  districts  to  the 
extent  the  a.ssessrnent  covers  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  district  which  the 
taxpayer  could  have  deducted  if  he  had 
incurred  them  himself.  Thus,  if  the 
assessment  is  for  digging  an  irrigation  or 
dreiinage  ditch,  then  the  assessment  paid 
by  the  farmer  would  be  deductible  but, 
as  already  stated,  if  part  of  the  assess- 
ment covers  the  cost  of  acquiring  de- 
preciable property  by  the  district,  that 
part  is  not  deductible  since  a  farm- 
er himself  could  not  deduct — except 
through  depreciation  allowances — the 
cost  of  acquiring  depreciable  property. 
As  a  result,  the  farmer  in  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  is  treated  less  fa- 
vorably under  existing  law  from  a  tax 
standpoint  than  a  farmer  who  under- 
takes soil  and  water  conservation  activ- 
ities for  himself. 

H.R.  2767,  by  allowing  a  deduction 
over  a  10-year  period  for  assessments  at- 
tributable to  the  acquisition  of  depreci- 
able property  by  the  district,  will  provide 
the  farmer  with  a  deduction  roughly 
comparable  with  what  Is  allowed  through 
depreciation  when  the  farmer  himself 
buys  the  depreciable  property.  The  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana,  the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Battin,  is  Identical  with 
H.R.  7030  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  October  21, 
1966.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
stated  that  it  does  not  object  to  the  bill, 
and  the  committee  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


^larch  U,  1967 
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RELATING    TO    THE    INCOME    TAX 
TREATMENT     OF     CERTAIN     DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT  TO   THE 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  OF 
1956,  AS  AMENDED 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  4765)   relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  which  was 
unnnimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
a.^k  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4765 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Reprfientatircs  of  the   United   States  0/ 


.Africa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
f,M  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
.relating  to  special  rules  for  Income  tax 
!rLtment  of  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
S  Holding  company  Act  of  1956)  Is 
^ded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng   new  subsection: 

"(e)  Cfrtaw  B.ink  Holding  Companies.— 
This  part  shall  apply  m  respect  of  any  com- 
nanv  which  becomes  a  bank  holding  com- 
Lnv  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
company  Act  of  1956',  approved  July  1,  1966 
^public  Law  89-485),  with  the  following 
modlflcations:  ^,  ,„,       , 

•■(1)  Subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  1101  shall  not  apply. 

■•(2)  Subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  and 
■  bWl)  and  (2)  of  section  1101  shaU  apply 
m  respect  of  distributions  to  shareholders 
of  the  distributing  bank  holding  corpora- 
tion only  if  all  distributions  to  each  class 
of  shareholders  which  are  made — 
"(A)  after  April  12,  1965,  and 
"(B)  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  makes  Its  final  certification  under 
section   1101(e), 

are  pro  rata.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  any  redemption  of  stock  made  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  property  other  than 
money  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution. 

"(3)  In  applying  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  1101  and  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1103,  the  date  'April  12,  1965'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  date  'May  15,  1955'. 

••(4)  In  applying  subsection  (d)(3)  of 
section  1101.  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  being  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(5)    In    applying    subsection     (b)(2)(A) 
of  section  1103,  the  reference  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  shall  be  Ueat- 
ed  as  referring  to  such  Act  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  89-485." 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4765 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  company 
which  became  a  bank  holding  company 
as  a  result  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
the  bank  holding  company  can  distrib- 
ute either  its  banking  or  nonbanking 
interests  to  its  shareholders  without  the 
Imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  shareholders. 
The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New 
York,  is  identical  with  H.R.  11257  of  the 
89th  Congress  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October?.  1966. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956   made   certain    corporations   bank 
holding    companies.    In    general,    bank 
holding    companies     are     corporations 
which  own  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
stock  of  two  or  more  banks.     In  1956. 
these  corporations   were   compelled   by 
law  to  distribute  either  their  banking 
properties   or   their   nonbanking   prop- 
erties.    Because  they  were   required  to 
make   these   distributions,    Congress   at 
that  time  permitted  those  distributions 
to   be    tax    free    to    the    shareholders. 
Accordingly,  sections  1101  to  1103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  Inclusive,  were 
then   enacted,    granting    such    tax-free 
treatment.    The  tax-free  treatment  ap- 
plied only  if  the  property  distributed  was 
acquired  before  May  15, 1955. 

Under  the  1956  act,  a  special  exception 
was  made  for  a  corporation  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  or  affiliated  with  a  corporation  so 
registered.  Under  this  exception,  such 
a  company  was  not  considered  a  bank 
holding  company  even  though  it  held  25 


percent  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of 
two  or  more  banks  so  long  as  it  held 
these  interests  indirectly.     This  excep- 
tion is  removed  by  the  1966  amendments. 
As  a  result,  at  least  one  corporation, 
Financial  General  Coi-p.— an  affiliate  of 
the  Equity  Corp.,  which  is  a  registered 
investment    company— is   now   a    bank 
holding  company  and  must  dispose  of 
either  its  banking  or  nonbanking  assets. 
However,  a  substantial  part  of  Financial 
General's  property  was   acquired  after 
May  15,  1955,  but  before  April  12,  1965 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
which  led  to  the  1966  amendments. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  extend  essentially  the  same  type 
of  tax-free  treatment  to  corporations 
which  become  bank  holding  companies 
by  virtue  of  the  1966  legislation  as 
was  originally  extended  to  corporations 
which  became  bank  holding  companies 
because  of  the  1956  legislation. 

The  relief  granted  by  the  bill  is  also 
consistent  with  the  treatment  Congress 
has  provided  elsewhere  when  a  divesti- 
tm-e  was  compelled  by  law  as.  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  distributions 
required  to  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Commtmicatioiis  Commis- 
sion or  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

As  stated  above,  H.R.  4765  extends  the 
tax-free  treatment  originally  provided 
with  respect  to  distributions  required  by 
the  1956  act  to  distributions  required  for 
the  first  time  by  the  1966  amendments. 
The  property  to  be  distributed  tax  free 
must  have  been  acquired  before  April  12, 
1965.  However,  to  be  sure  that  no  op- 
portunity for  tax  manipulation  is  cre- 
ated the  tax-free  treatment  is  made 
available  only  if  all  of  the  distributions 
made  in  kind— that  is,  other  than  in 
money— are  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
to  all  shareholders. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  inm- 
cated  that  it  does  not  object  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4880 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.'tentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  vi  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b>  of  section  2  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-241:  79  Stat.  933)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "on  or  before  the  120th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  or 
before  June  30.  1967,". 


TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  WITHIN 
WHICH  CERTAIN  REQUESTS  MAY 
BE  FILED  UNDER  THE  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1965 


Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4880)  to  ex- 
tend the  time  within  which  certain  re- 
quests may  be  filed  under  the  Tarill 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4880  is  to  continue  from  February 
4  1966,  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1967, 
the  time  in  which  importers  may  request 
reclassification  of  imports  imder  certain 
lower  tariff- rate  provisions  provided  by 
the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1965. 
The  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  13363  of  the 
89th  Congress  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  21, 1966.  _  ^^  ^ 

After  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  were  put  into  effect  on  August  31, 
1963,  certain  inadvertent  rate  increases 
were  discovered  in  the  schedules  which 
had  resulted  either  from  misinformation 
or  the  lack  of  appropriate  information 
upon    which    the     tariff     classification 
rates  were  based.    The  Tariff  Schedules 
Technical  Amendments  Act   of    1965 — 
Public    Law    89-241 — approved    October 
7    1965,  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
the  lower  rates  of  duty  with  respect  to 
articles  covered  by  such  tariff  descrip- 
tions.    Section   2(b)    of  that  act  pro- 
vided that  the  changes  in  rates  would 
be  retroactive  to  August  30.  1963,  with 
regard  to  many  articles  classifiable  un- 
der such  tariff  descriptions,  if  such  arti- 
cles were  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  that 
date  and  if  the  importer  would  file  with 
the  appropriate  customs   officer  a   re- 
quest for  such  changed  tariff  treatment 
within  120  days  after  the  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President.    The  last  date 
for  applying  for  this  treatment  was  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1966. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been   re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  from  importers  stating  that  the 
120-day  period  for  requesting  reliquida- 
tion  of  entries  covering  imports  subject 
to  the  retroactive  tariff  reductions  was 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  process  all  of 
their  entries.     The  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  in  its  favorable  report  on  this 
legislation  of  February  24,  1967,  advised 
the  committee  that  it  anticipates  no  un- 
usual administrative  problems  should  the 
period  be  extended  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1967,  as  would  be  provided  in  H.R. 
4880,  which  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Cecil  R.  King,  of 
California. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
filing  period  is  fully  justified  in  this  in- 
stance, and  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4880. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
certain  requests  may  be  filed  under  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965.  Although  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  this  measure,  I  will  not  make 
any  statement  at  this  time.  When  sim- 
ilar legislation  was  before  the  House  last 
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fall,  I  made  a  statement  which  appears 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112.  part  21,  page  28565.  and  this  state- 
ment Is  equally  applicable  to  H.R.  4880. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  ESTABUSH  A  WORKING  CAPI- 
TAL FUND  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  4890)  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  was 
unanimou:-;ly  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
a-'k  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  ob.iectlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4890 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  working  capital  fund 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  expenses  and  equipment  necessary 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  ad- 
ministrative services  as  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureati  of  the  Budget  drt?rmlnes  may  be 
performed  moe  artvuitrigeously  and  more 
economically  as  central  servlce.s.  The  capltnl 
of  the  fund  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000  and 
ahall  consist  of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  supply  Inventories, 
equipment,  and  otlier  assets  and  Inventories 
on  order,  pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  fund,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related  ilabllitles  and  vmpald  obligations,  to- 
gether with  any  appropriations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital.  The  fund  shall 
be  reimbursed,  or  credited  with  advance  pay- 
ments, from  applicable  appropriations  and 
funds  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  sources 
authorized  by  law,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  recover  the  expense  of 
operations,  including  accrual  of  annual  leave 
and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  fund.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited 
with  other  receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  or  In  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  held  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
toe  transferred  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  as  of  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  fund.  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  working  capital  fimd  method 
of  financing  for  centralized  services  is 
used  by  a  number  of  agencies  of  the 
Government,  Including  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Interior,  Labor, 
State,  and  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  experience  of  those 
Departments  with  the  working  capital 
fund  method  of  financing  has  demon- 


strated the  value  of  this  method  of  man- 
aging and  financing  for  services. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  performing  through  its  sal- 
ary and  expenses  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  various  central- 
ized services  which  benefit  a  number  or 
Treasury  bureaus  financed  by  separate 
appropriations. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  that  the  working  capital  fund 
established  by  this  bill  would  bring  the 
financing,  managing,  and  accounting  op- 
erations of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
line  with  the  operation  of  the  other  De- 
partments. The  fund  established  by  the 
bill  would  consolidate  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's operations,  place  them  on  a 
more  systematic  and  businesslike  basis, 
and  assist  the  Department  in  present- 
ing a  more  accurate  cost-based  budget. 

The  working  capital  fund,  which 
would  be  a  revolving  fund,  would  finance 
the  central  buying  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, labor,  and  other  services,  the  hold- 
ing and  issuing  of  material  and  supplies, 
and  the  processing  of  materials  into 
other  forms  for  use.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide a  means  for  accumulating  reserves 
to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing  and  re- 
placing equipment  and  the  stocking  of 
.supplies  under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions. 

So  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee may  be  kept  informed  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  fund,  an  annual  business- 
type  budget  would  be  prepared  by  the 
TreasuiT  Department  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  and  would  be  included  in 
the  President's  budget.  The  bill  al.so 
places  a  limitation  of  $1  million  on  the 
capital  in  the  working  fund. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4890. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4890, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  working  capital  fund 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Al- 
though I  urge  favorable  action  on  this 
measure,  I  will  not  make  any  statement 
at  this  time.  When  similar  lf>gislation 
was  before  the  House  last  fall,  I  made 
a  statement  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112.  part  21, 
page  28565,  and  this  statement  Is  equally 
applicable  to  H.R.  4890. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  PROVIDE  RULES 
RELATING  TO  THE  DEDUCTION 
FOR  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  PARENTS  WHO  ARE 
DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6056)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide rules  relating  to  the  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  for  children  of  par- 
ents who  are  divorced  or  separated, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 


House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  for  its  inunediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (at 
section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Support  Test  in  Case  op  Child  or 
Divorced  Parents,  etc. — 

"  ( 1 )   General  rule. — If — 

"(A)  a  child  (as  defined  in  section  151(e) 
(3) )  receives  over  half  of  his  support  during 
the  calendar  year  from  his  parents  who  are 
divorced  or  legally  separated  under  a  decree 
of  divorce  or  separate  maintenance,  or  who 
are  sepirated  under  a  written  separation 
agreement  to  which  section  71(a)  (2)  applies, 
and 

"(B)  such  child  Is  In  the  custody  of  one  or 
both  of  his  parents  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  calendar  year, 

such  child  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  as  receiving  over  half  of  his 
support  during  the  calendar  year  from  the 
parent  having  custody  for  a  greater  portion 
of  the  calendar  year  unless  he  is  treated, 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  u 
having  received  over  half  of  his  support  for 
such  year  from  the  other  parent  (referred 
to  in  this  subsection  as  the  parent  not  having 
custody) . 

"(2)  Special  rule.^ — The  child  of  parents 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated 
as  having  received  over  half  of  his  support 
during  the  calendar  year  from  the  parent 
not  having  custody  If — 

"(A)(1)  the  decree  of  divorce  or  of  sepa- 
rate maintenance,  or  a  written  agreement 
between  the  parents  applicable  to  the  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year, 
provides  that  the  parent  not  having  custody 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  deduction  allowable 
under  section  151  for  such  child,  and 

"(11)  such  parent  not  having  custody  pro- 
vides at  least  $600  for  the  support  of  sucli 
child  during  the  calendar  year,  or 

"(B)(1)  the  pyarent  not  having  custody 
provides  $1,200  or  more  for  the  support  of 
such  child  (or  If  there  la  more  than  one  such 
child,  $1,200  or  more  for  all  of  such  chlldrem 
for  the  calendar  year,  and 

"(11)  the  parent  having  custody  of  such 
child  does  not  clearly  establish  that  he  pro- 
vided more  for  the  support  of  such  child  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  than  the  parent  not 
having  ctistody. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  amounts 
expended  for  the  support  of  a  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  treated  as  received  from  the 
parent  not  having  custody  to  the  extent  that 
such  parent  provided  amounts  for  such  sup- 
port. 

"(3)  Itemized  statement  required. — If  a 
taxpayer  claims  that  paragraph  (2)(B)  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  a  child  for  a  calendar 
year  and  the  other  parent  claims  that  pars- 
graph  (2)  (B)  (1)  Is  not  satisfied  or  claims 
to  have  provided  more  for  the  support  of  such 
child  during  such  calendar  year  than  the 
taxpayer,  each  parent  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  Itemized 
statement  of  the  expenditures  upon  which 
the  other  parent's  claim  of  support  Is  based. 

"(4)  Exception  for  multiple-suppobi 
agreement. — The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  In  any  case  where  over 
half  of  the  support  of  the  child  Is  treated  as 
having  been  received  from  a  taxpayer  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c). 
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..,5)  regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
.-legate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
niay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  152  is 
gmended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c) 

"'sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1965. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  "1965"  and 
Insert  "1966". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  H.R.  6056  amends  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  the  $600  deduction  for  depend- 
ents as  it  applies  with  respect  to  the 
children  of  divorced  or  separated  par- 
ents. The  determination,  imder  present 
law,  of  which  parent  is  entitled  to  the 
deduction  in  these  cases  has  become  a 
source  of  constant  irritation  to  taxpay- 
ers and  an  acute  administrative  burden 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

H.R.  6056  is,  except  for  an  amendment 
moving  the  effective  date  forward  1  year, 
identical  to  H.R.  14363  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  was  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  second  session  of  that  Con- 
gress and  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1966. 

Under  present  law,  the  parent  who 
contributes  more  than  one-half  of  the 
support  of  a  child  for  a  year  is  entitled 
to  the  deduction  for  the  child.  The 
problem  arises  from  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  establishing  which  of  the 
divorced  or  separated  parents  meets 
this  requirement.  In  many  cases,  each 
parent  honestly  believes  that  he  has 
contributed  more  than  one-half  of  the 
support.  The  problem  is  compounded 
because  of  the  ill  will  which  sometimes 
exists  between  divorced  or  separated 
parents.  In  these  cases  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  finds  itself  in  the  po- 
sition of  an  unwilling  arbiter  between 
the  contending  parents.  In  addition, 
the  handling  of  these  cases  is  hampered 
by  the  provisions  of  present  law  which 
prohibit  disclosure  to  either  parent  by 
the  Sei-vice  of  infoi-matlon  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  support  the  other 
claims  to  have  furnished. 

The  frequency  with  which  cases  in- 
volving this  Issue  arise  each  year  is  sur- 
prisingly great.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  estimated  that  during  a  re- 
cent year  5  percent  of  all  income  tax 
cases  handled  at  the  Informal  confer- 
ence level  of  the  administrative  process 
involved  this  issue  as  the  principal  issue. 
H.R.  6056,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  provides  rules  under  which 
this  Issue  may  be  resolved  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  Under  these  rules, 
the  parent  having  custody  of  a  child  for 
the  greater  period  of  time  during  the 
year  generally  would  be  entitled  to  the 
exemption  for  that  year.    The  bill  pro- 


vides exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
under  which  the  parent  not  having  cus- 
tody—or having  custody  for  the  lesser 
period  of  time — becomes  entitled  to  the 
exemption.  Under  these  exceptions  the 
noncustodial  parent  is  entitled  to  the 
exemption — 

First,  if  he  contributes  at  least  S6G0 
toward  the  support  of  the  child  and  Vie 
decree  of  divorce  or  separate  mainte- 
nance, or  a  wTitten  agreement  between 
the  parents,  provides  that  he  is  to  re- 
ceive the  deduction:  or 

Second,  if  he  provides  more  than  $1,- 
200  of  child  support  and  the  parent  hav- 
ing custody  for  the  longer  peilod  does 
not  clearly  establish  that  he  provided 
a  greater  amount  of  support. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  sup- 
port pro\1ded  by  each  parent  for  pur- 
poses of  these  exceptions,  amounts  ex- 
pended for  child  support  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  received  from  the  parent  not 
having  custody  to  the  extent  he  pro- 
vides amounts  for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  where  the  parent  not  having 
custody  contributes  more  than  $1,200  of 
support  and  claims  the  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  child,  or  children,  and 
the  parent  having  custody  claims  that 
such  support  was  not  furnished  or  claims 
to  have  provided  a  greater  amoimt  of 
support,  the  bill  provides  that  each  par- 
ent is  entitled  to  receive  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  expenditures  upon 
which  the  other  bases  his  claim. 

The  bill  is  applicable  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1966. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OP  1954  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
ROUNDING  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  COMPUTING  TAX 
ON  CIGARS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6058)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  rounding  the  amount  of  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes  for  purposes  of  computing  tax 
on  cigars,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R. 6058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5701  (at  of  the  Internal  Reventie 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cl- 
garsl  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  penul- 
timate sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 


"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
amount  of  State  or  local  tax  excluded  from 
the  retail  price  shall  be  the  actual  tax  Im- 
posed; except  that,  If  the  combined  taxes 
result  in  a  ntimerlcal  figure  ending  In  a 
fraction  of  a  cent,  the  amount  so  excluded 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  highest  full 
cent  unless  such  round'.ng  would  result  in  a 
tax  lower  than  the  tax  which  would  be  Im- 
posed in  the  absence  of  State  or  local  tax," 
(b^  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  removal  of  cigars  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  6058.  concerns  the  way  State  and 
local  taxes  are  to  be  treated  when  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  a  cigar  is  deter- 
mined. This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  8244 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House  on  October  21,  1966.  The  89th 
Congress  adjourned,  however,  before  the 
Senate  could  take  action  on  the  bill. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  cigars  is  determined 
under  a  bracket  system  in  which  the  rate 
of  tax  varies  with  the  retail  price  of  a 
cigar.  For  example  the  tax  is  $2.50  per 
thousand  for  cigars  which  are  manufac- 
tured to  retail  for  not  more  than  2'2 
cents  each.  The  tax  is  $3  per  thousand 
on  cigars  which  retail  at  more  than  2^2 
cents  each  but  not  more  than  4  cents. 
The  tax  reaches  a  top  rate  of  $20  per 
thousand  for  cigars  which  retail  for  over 
20  cents  each. 

It  is  obviously  very  important  for  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  purposes  to  determine  the 
retail  price  of  a  cigar  in  its  principal 
market.    At  one  time,  this  retail  price 
was  considered  to  include  any  State  taxes 
that  were  imposed  on  cigars.    This  prac- 
tice  had   some   unfortunate   effects.     A 
cigar  whose  principal  market  was  in  a 
State  that  imposed  a  tax  on  cigars  could 
be  pushed  into  the  next  higher  Federal 
excise  tax  bracket  while  a  similar  cigar 
whose  principal  market  was  in  a  State 
with  no  tax  or  a  lower  tax  continued  to 
be  taxed  at  the  lower  Federal  rate.    In 
1960.  Congress  sought  to  end  this  source 
of  competitive  disadvantage  by  providing 
that  the  retail  price  for  the  purpose  of 
computing   the  Federal   excise   tax   was 
not  to  include  the  amount  of  a  State 
or  local  tax  imposed  upon  cigars  as  a 
commodity. 

It  now  appears  that  the  discrimination 
we  attempted  to  eliminate  in  1960  still 
remains  in  some  cases.    This  discrimi- 
nation occurs  when  the  State  tax  on  a 
cigar  involves  a  fraction  of  a  cent.    'WTien 
a  State  imposes  a  fractional  cent  tax.  the 
retailer  cannot  increase  the  price  of  the 
cigar  by  a  fraction  of  a  cent  and  so  he 
raises  the  price  to  the  next  highes:  full 
cent.     This   may   place   the   cigar   in   a 
higher   Federal   tax   bracket.     For   ex- 
ample, on  a  cigar  manufactured  to  sell 
for  6  cents  the  Federal  excise  tax  is  nor- 
mally $4  per  thousand.    But  if.  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  one-half -cent  State  tax.  the  re- 
tail price  is  increased  to  7  cents,  then  the 
price  of  the  cigar  excluding  the  tax  is 
eVz  cents  and  the  Federal  excise  tax  is  in- 
creased to  $7  per  thousand.    Tliis  is  ti-ue 
even  though  the  retailer  keeps  the  addi- 
tional half  cent  and  the  manufacturer 
continues  to  receive  the  same  amotmt  for 
the  cigar. 
This  bill  completes  the  action  taken 
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In  1960  by  providing  that  when  a  State 
or  local  tax  in  a  cigar's  principal  market 
ends  in  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  the  amount 
of  tax  that  can  be  excluded  is  to  be 
rounded  up  to  the  next  full  cent.  In  this 
way,  the  Federal  excise  tax  will  not  de- 
pend upon  the  rates  at  which  States  or 
localities  choose  to  tax  cigars. 

This  rule  will  not  bo  applied,  however. 
if  rounding  would  result  in  reducing  the 
Federal  excise  tax  to  a  level  below  that 
which  would  be  imposed  in  the  absence 
of  any  State  or  local  tax.  The  provision 
is  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  remov- 
als of  ci's'ars  made  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  more  than  30  days  after  this  bill 
is  enacted. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ex- 
pressed no  opposition  to  this  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Honorable  Sydney  Herlong,  of  Florida, 
and  the  committee  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6058, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  for  rounding  the  amount 
of  State  and  local  taxes  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  tax  on  cigars.  Although 
I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  measure, 
I  will  not  make  sa\y  statement  at  this 
time.  When  similar  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  fall.  I  made  a  state- 
ment which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  21,  page 
28565,  and  this  statement  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  H.R.  6058. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  THE  INCOME  TAX 
TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN  CAS- 
UALTY LOSSES  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
MAJOR  DISASTERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  6097)  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty 
losses  attributable  to  major  disasters, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  (.097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  t>e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ans-mbled.  That  (a) 
section  1231(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amencieJ  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foilowlr.g  new  sentence:  "In 
the  case  of  any  Involuntary  conversion  of 
property  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  but  for  this  sentence)  which  Is 
attributable  to  a  storm,  flood,  fire,  or  other 
casualty  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  major  disaster  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
as  amended,  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 


Fedeml  assistance  to  States  anu  local  govern- 
ments In  major  d.sasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g),  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  such  Involuntary  con- 
version (whether  resulting  la  gain  or  loss)  If, 
during  the  taxable  year,  the  recognized  losses 
from  such  conversions  exceed  the  recognized 
gains  from  such  conversions." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
Nove.Tiber  30.  1964. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1231 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "losses"  the  first 
place  It  appears  "(Including  losses  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  in  respect  of  losses  sustained 
after  the  data  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  6097  is  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  casualty  losses  sus- 
tained In  a  major  disaster.  The  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
Al  Ullman,  provides  that  if  property  Is 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  storm,  flood, 
or  other  casualty  which  Is  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  major  disaster,  then,  if  the  losses 
exceed  the  gains,  both  the  losses  and  the 
gains  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  for  tax 
purposes. 

Under  present  law,  uninsured  business 
losses — or  those  from  property  held  for 
the  production  of  Income — arising  from 
a  fire  or  other  casualty  are  treated  as 
ordinary  losses  without  regard  to  any 
gains  the  taxpayer  may  have.  This 
rule  Is  not  changed  by  H.R.  6097.  In 
the  case  of  major  disasters,  the  pending 
bill  supplements  this  rule  of  existing  law 
to  provide  substantially  similar  loss 
treatment  for  partially  Insured  busi- 
ness property — or  property  held  for  the 
production  of  Income.  This  loss  treat- 
ment also  Is  provided  In  the  case  of  major 
disasters  for  losses  of  personal  assets  held 
for  over  6  months — such  as  a  personal 
residence — whether  or  not  It  is  covered 
by  any  Insurance. 

In  addition,  a  technical  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  uninsured  losses 
arising  from  the  destruction — in  whole 
or  In  part — theft,  or  seizure,  or  requisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  property — used 
in  the  trade  or  business  or  capital  assets 
held  more  than  6  months — are  to  be  off- 
set against  gains  othenvise  treated  as 
capital  gains  except  to  the  extent  they 
are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
provision. 

The  bill  Is  Identical  with  the  bill,  H.R. 
7502,  as  passed  by  the  House  during  the 
89th  Congress.  That  bill  was  reported, 
with  unrelated  amendments,  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  October 
21,  1966,  but  the  Congress  adjourned 
without  the  Senate  having  taken  any 
action  on  the  reported  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  H.R.  6097. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute  to  make  a  statement 
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with  reference  to  seven  bills  that  I  am 
about  to  call  up? 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
seven  bills  that  were  passed  last  year  by 
unanimous  consent  that  would  still  have 
to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  In  order  to 
provide  the  relief  contemplated,  even 
though  we  did  in  the  last  Congress  ap- 
prove the  Florence  agreement,  because 
these  matters  arose  before  the  effective 
date  provided  for  by  the  Florence 
agreement. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLON 
FOR  NORTHFIELD  AND  MOUNT 
HERMON  SCHOOI£ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consld- 
eratlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1566) .  to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  a  four-octave  caril- 
Ion  for  the  use  of  the  Northfleld  and 
Mount  Hermon  Schools.  East  Northfleld, 
Mass.,  which  was  unanimously  reporteci 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1566 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  four  octave 
carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Northfleld  and 
Mount  Hermon  Schools.  East  Northfleld, 
Massachusetts. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  hat 
become  final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  b« 
made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  Immediately  after  "entry", 
Insert  "of  the  article  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill  is  to  provide  lor 
the  free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon 
for  the  use  of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount 
Hermon  Schools,  East  Northfleld,  Mass. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  if  liquida- 
tion of  the  entry  has  become  final,  such 
entry  is  to  be  rellquldated  and  appro- 
priate refund  of  duty  made. 

As  reported  to  the  House,  H.R.  1566, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Silvio  Conte,  of  Massachusetts,  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  13190  of  the  89th  Congress, 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  October  21, 
1966. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
carillon  being  imported  for  the  North- 
field  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools  is  being 
cast  in  France,  a  portion  of  the  bronze 
for  the  bells  having  been  obtained  from 
eight  beDs  which  were  shipped  from 
Northfleld  to  France  for  recasting.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation,  the  carillon 
would  be  classified  under  the  provisions 
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of  item  725.38  of  the  tariff  sched'^es  of 
the  United  States  and  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  6.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Us  been  advised  that  there  is  no  domes- 
tic production  of  carillon  bells  and  that 
domestic  firms  contracting  for  installa- 
tions of  carillons  are  dependent  on  im- 
ports of  tuned  bells  to  be  u.sed  in  such 
tostallations.  The  Tariff  Commission, 
in  reporting  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  H.R.  1566.  stated  that 
the  Information  available  to  it  indicates 
that  "carillon  bells  are  not  produced  in 
the  United  States." 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
of  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  Is 
meritorious  and  consistent  with  prior 
legislation  of  this  nature,  and  unani- 
mously recommends  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1566,  a 
bUl  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a 
four-octave  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon  Fchools. 
East  Northfleld,  Mass.  Although  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  this  measure,  I  will 
not  make  any  statement  at  this  time. 
When  similar  legislation  was  before  the 
House  last  fall,  I  made  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112.  part  21.  page  28561, 
and  this  statement  is  equally  applicable 
to  H.R.  1566. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
bills  before  the  House  today,  having  been 
reported  by  unanimous  consent  from  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  my  own  proposal  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four-ootave  carillon  for  use  by 
the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  the  very  great  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  First  District,  and  the  North- 
fleld-Mount  Hermon  Schools  In  this  body 
and  I  should  like  to  offer  some  brief  re- 
marks pertinent  to  the  bUl,  H.R.  1566. 
before  us  today. 

Our  action  today  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  effort  begun  last  year  to 
remedy  a  situation  that  would  have  Im- 
posed a  costly  burden  on  the  Northfleld- 
Mount  Hennon  Schools.  This  bill  was 
first  introduced  in  the  89th  Congre.'^s  on 
March  1.  1966.  It  was  reported  late  in 
the  year  by  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  21,  1966.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  action  came  too  late  to  per- 
mit similar  action  by  the  other  body  and 
the  bill  failed  to  pass  before  final  ad- 
JDumment  of  the  89th  Congress. 

I  want  to  extend  my  compliments  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  so  early  in  the  present 
session.  I  am  most  optimistic  that  the 
Senate  will  Indeed  have  time  to  act  on 
H.R.  1566. 

The  carillon  Imported  by  the  North- 
fleld-Mount  Hermon  Schools  was  cast  In 
Prance.  A  portion  of  the  bronze  used  In 
the  bells  was  obtained  from  some  eight 
bells  which  were  shipped  from  Northfleld 
to  Prance  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
Unless  the  Congress  approves  this  legis- 
lation, the  flnlshed  carillon  will  remain 
classified  under  provisions  of  Item  725.38 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  and  dutiable  at  6.5  percent  ad 
valorem. 


Justification  for  waiver  of  the  duty  is 
made  on  groimds  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  domestic  production  cf 
carillon  bells.  All  firms  in  the  United 
States  presently  engaged  in  iiistallation 
of  carillon  bells  must  depend  entirely  on 
imported  tuned  bells.  The  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  itself  confirms  that  no 
carillon  bells  have  been  cast  hi  this 
country  since  1950. 

Northfield-Mount  Hermon  Schools  are 
private  institutions  operating  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings  in  Northfleld,  Mass. 
Under  directions  of  their  distinguished 
president  and  my  very  good  friend.  Dr. 
Howard  L.  Jones,  these  companion  in- 
stitutions have  already  established  an 
international  reputation  for  leadership 
and  enlightenment,  both  in  classroom 
presentations  and  In  the  general  field  of 
education  administration. 

I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Jones  on  the  independent 
schools  talent  search  program,  presently 
funded  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  has  accomplished 
such  significant  strides  in  breaching  the 
barriers  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
among  the  impoverished  ghettos  and 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  country. 

Truly,  this  institution  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  suspension  of  duties  on  their 
carillon  which  this  bill  affords  them. 
The  carillon  has  been  installed  by  now, 
and  its  sound  has  already  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  tradition  and  herit- 
age of  the  Northfield  area. 

The  bill,  of  course,  provides  for  re- 
liquidation  of  the  entry  and  the  refund- 
ing of  the  duty  made,  inasmuch  as  the 
bells  have  already  been  imported. 

Again,  may  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  and  my 
very  good  friend  for  the  prompt  and 
favorable  action  of  his  committee.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
H.R.  1566  without  delay  so  that  we  may 
encourage  similar  favorable  action  by 
the  other  body  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER AND  RHEOGONIOM- 
ETER  FOR  PRINCETON  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaktr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  1886),  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  certain  ar- 
ticles for  the  use  of  Princeton  Univtrslty, 
Princeton.  N.J.,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  .ind  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  Mills]? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  188G 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ascmbled,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass 
spectrometer  and  one  rheogonlometer  Im- 
ported for  the  use  of  Princeton  University. 
Princeton.  New  Jersey. 


(b)  Saction  (a)  v-f  this  bill  shall  apply  to 
the  articles  described  therein  whether  such 
articles  were  entered  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  or  are  entered  on  or 
after  such  date.  If  the  liquidation  of  the 
entry  of  any  article  described  in  section  (al 
has  become  final,  such  entrj-  shall  be  rellqul- 
dated end  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
shall  be  made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Beginning  on  page  1,  strike  out  line  7  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  2  and 
Insert: 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any 
article  described  In  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  pending  legislation  is  to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrom- 
eter and  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use 
of  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  reliquidation 
with  an  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
should  the  articles  be  covered  by  an 
entry  the  liquidation  of  which  has  be- 
come final.  As  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  HR. 
1386,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  identical  to  H.R.  14388  of  the  89ih 
Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  21,  1966. 

The  Weissenberg  rheogonlometer  is  a 
unique  instrument  for  measuring  fluid 
viscosity.  The  instrument  purchased  by 
Princeton  University  is  a  Weissenberg 
Model  R  16  rheogonlometer  manufac- 
tured by  Farol  Research  Engineers,  Ltd., 
of  England.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce advised  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  its  report  that  it  knows  of 
"no  other  commercial  instrument,  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, that  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
university's  requirements  for  which  the 
British  instrument  was  purchased." 

A  mass  spectrometer  is  a  scientific  de- 
vice used  to  provide  chemical  analyses, 
measurements,  and  other  research  fea- 
tures. Ordinarily,  they  are  built  to 
specifications  to  meet  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  user.  In  the  use  of 
this  Instrument,  the  material  to  be 
studied  is  subjected  to  an  ionizing  proc- 
ess after  which  the  ions  formed  are 
physically  separated  according  to  mass 
by  electromagnetic  means  so  that  a  mass 
spectrum  is  produced.  The  mass  spec- 
trometer purchased  by  Princeton  Uni- 
versity is  an  A.E.I.  Model  MS  9  mass 
spectrometer  made  in  England.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  ad- 
vised that  the  British  instrument  can 
perform  a  number  of  research  functions 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  domesti- 
cally produced  mass  spectrometers  of 
this  type. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
informed  that  the  subject  Instruments 
were  Imported  prior  to  F-ebruary  1,  1967, 
and,  therefore.  Public  Law  89-651,  the 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials Importation  Act  of  1966,  which 
became  effective  on  that  date,  would  not 
be  applicable.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  legislation  is  meritori- 
ous and  consistent  with  prior  legislation 
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of  this  nature,  and  unanimously  recom- 
mends its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1886. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  cer- 
tain articles  for  the  use  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Princeton.  N.J.  Although  I  uree 
favorable  action  on  tliis  measure.  I  will 
not  make  any  statement  at  tliis  tiiiu' 
When  similar  legi.slation  was  before  the 
House  last  fall,  I  made  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112.  part  21,  page  28562, 
and  this  statement  is  equally  applicable 
to  H.R.  1886. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.-^  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.scd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  RHEOGONI- 
OMETER  FOR  TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  2470  >  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  rhco- 
goniometcr  for  the  use  of  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Mass.,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  re:.d  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Mills  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  2470 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  S'uate  and  Uoin^e  of 
Reprc^rntatiies  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Conarcf:i  aasernblccf .  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  rhcoro;:!- 
ometer  (Ir.cludinE!  all  accimpanylng  equip- 
ment, parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances) 
for  the  use  of  Tuft-s  Unlver.-,ity.  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  In  the  fir-st  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  rellquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H  R.  2470  is  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogoniometer — including 
all  accompanying  equipment,  parts,  ac- 
cessories, and  appurtenances — for  the 
u.se  of  Tufts  University  of  Boston,  Mass. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  if  liquida- 
tion of  the  entry  has  become  final,  the 
entry  is  to  be  reliquidated  and  appropri- 
ate refund  of  duty  made. 

The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Mas.sachusetts.  is  Identical  to  H.R.  12197 
of  the  89th  Congress,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  21,  1966. 

Rheouoniometers  are  high-precision 
devices  oricinally  developed  by  a  re- 
search engineering  concern  in  England. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  advi.sed  that  this  Instrument  is  not 
commercially  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  informed  the 
committee  that  Tufts  University  tried 
without  success  to  purchase  the  instru- 
ment from  domestic  suppliers. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  the  subject  instrument  was 
Imported  prior  to  February  1,  1967,  and. 


therefore.  Public  Law  89-651,  the  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials Importation  Act  of  1966,  which 
became  effective  on  that  date,  would  not 
be  applicable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  legislation  is  meritorious  and 
conristent  with  prior  legislation  of  this 
nature,  and  unanimously  recommends 
its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  SHIP  MOD- 
EL FOR  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF 
THE  COVENANT,  MAPLE  HEIGHTS. 
OHIO 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3029)  to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  one  ship  model  for 
the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3029 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
SccTeUary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  p.dmlt  free  of  duty  one  ship 
mode!  Imported  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  Maple  Heights. 
Ol'.io.  which  was  eiUered  on  November  30, 
19(35  pursuant  to  Consumption  Entry  5096. 
(bi  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
article  de.'.cribed  in  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  lias  become  tinal.  such  entry  shall  be 
reliquidated  and  the  appropriated  refund 
of  duty  shall   be  made. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  3029  is  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Maple  Heights,  Ohio.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  if  the  liquidation  of  the 
entry  of  the  article  has  become  final. 
such  entry  :,hail  be  reliquidattd  and 
appropriate  refund  of  duty  made. 

The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  William  E.  Minshall.  of 
Ohio,  is  identical  to  H.R.  12110  of  the 
89th  Congress,  which  pas.scd  the  House 
on  October  21, 1966. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  advised  that  the  ship  model, 
v.hlch  was  made  in  Denmark,  is  a  replica, 
approximately  53  by  40  Inches  in  size,  of 
the  German  ship  Olbers  which  In  1839 
brought  from  Europe  a  group  of  immi- 
grants who  established  the  Missouri 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
model  Is  to  be  himg  in  the  nave  of  the 
church  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  these  founders.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  further 
advised  that  the  model  was  given  to  the 
church  by  Its  pastor  and  that  the  pastor 
had  attempted  without  success  to  have  a 
model  of  this  particular  ship  made  in 
the  United  States. 


In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  legislation  is  meritorious  end 
consistent  with  prior  legislation  of  this 
nature,  and  unanimously  recommends  I'.s 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsiii.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  3029. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one 
ship  model  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple  Heights. 
Ohio.  Although  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  measure.  I  will  not  make  any 
statement  at  this  time.  When  similar 
legislation  was  before  the  House  last  fall, 
I  made  a  statement  which  appears  in  the 
Concression.^l  Record,  volimie  112,  pan 
21,  page  28560.  and  this  statement  Is 
equally  applicable  to  H.R.  3029. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE    ENTRY    OF    CARILLON 
FOR  L^NIVEFiSiTY  OF  CALIFORNL'V 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration Of  the  bill  '.  H.R.  2737 » ,  to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the 
u.':e  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the   title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcqiiert  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
H.R.  3737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  c/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  carilion  Im- 
ported May  16,  1966  (entry  number  6^ 
271902),  for  the  use  of  the  University  o! 
California  at  Riverside.  California. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  llquld.ition  of  the  entry  ol 
the  article  described  In  the  first  section  ct 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  3737  is  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  carillon  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  Calif.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  the  reliquidatlon  of  the  entry 
and  appropriate  refund  of  duty  in  the 
event  liquidation  of  the  entry  has  be- 
come final. 

The  bill,  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  John  V.  Tunney.  of  Califor- 
nia, is  identical  to  H.R.  15888  of  the  89th 
Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  21, 1966. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
advised  that  the  carillon,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  Les  Fils  de  Georges  Paccard 
in  France,  will  serve  as  the  esthetic  focal 
point  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside  campus,  and  will  also  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  by  the  music 
department  of  the  university.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation,  the  carillon  would  be 
classifiable  under  the  provisions  of  Item 
725.38    of   the    tariff   schedules   of  the 
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united  States  and  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
(iS  percent  ad  valorem. 

ih  Its  report  on  H.R.  3737.  the  Tariff 
Commission  advised  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  "carillon  bells  are 
not  produced  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  is 
meritorious  and  consistent  with  prior 
legislation  of  this  nature,  and  unani- 
mously recommends  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3737, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a 
cariUon  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside.  Although  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  thifi  measure,  I  will 
not  make  any  statement  at  this  time. 
When  similar  legislation  was  before  the 
House  last  fall,  I  made  a  statement  which 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  112,  part  21,  page  28564,  and  this 
statement  is  equally  applicable  to  H.R. 

3737. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thira  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  MASS  SPEC- 
TROMETER FOR  INDIANA  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4934),  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, which  was  tmanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4934 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  mass 
spectrometer  for  the  vise  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  in  this  Act  ha.^;  become 
final,  such  entry  shall  be  reliquidated  and 
the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  493"*  is  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  ma.ss  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Indiana  University.  Th.is  bill, 
which  wa.s  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Wn.LiAM  Bray,  of  Indiana,  would  dircrt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit 
free  of  duty  a  mass  spectrometer  for  In- 
diana Univer.sity.  The  bill  also  provides 
that,  if  liquidation  of  the  enti-y  has  be- 
come final,  the  entry  is  to  be  re'iquid.ited 
and  appropriate  refund  of  duty  made. 

H.R.  4934  is  identical  to  H.R.  11753  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  v.as  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  21.  1966, 

A  mass  spectrometer  is  a  scientific  de- 
vice used  to  provide  chemical  analyses, 
measurements,  and  other  research  fea- 
tures. The  mass  spectrometer  pur- 
chased by  Indiana  University  is  made  in 
England  by  Associated  Electronic  Indus- 


tries. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  advised  that  the  British 
instrument  can  perform  a  number  of  re- 
search functions  that  cannot  be  duph- 
cated  by  domestically  ;:roduced  mass 
spectrometers  of  this  tyi:e.  In  this  con- 
necli;:n,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
advu^ed  the  committf  e  that  no  domesti- 
cally produced  instrument  of  equivalent 
scientific  value  to  such  in.?trument  was 
available. 

I  would  also  observe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  committee  is  informed  that  the  sub- 
ject instrument  was  imported  prior  to 
February  1,  1967.  and,  therefore.  Public 
Law  89-631.  the  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Materials  Importation  Act 
of  1966.  which  became  effective  on  that 
date,  would  not  be  applicable. 

In  the  circimistances.  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  legislation  is  meritorious  and 
consistent  with  prior  legislation  of  this 
nature,  and  unanimously  recommends  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4934, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one 
mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Indiana 
University.  Although  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  this  measure,  I  will  not  make 
anv  statement  at  this  time.  When  sim- 
ilar legislation  was  before  the  House  last 
fall.  I  made  a  statement  which  appears 
in  the  Congrfssional  Record,  volume 
112.  part  21.  page  28559.  and  this  state- 
ment is  equally  applicable  to  H.R.  4934. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
si'^-^r  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  TRIAXIAL 
APPARATUS  AND  RHEOGONIOM- 
ETER FOR  NORTHWESTERN  UNI- 
VERSITY 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4977 ^  to  provide 
for  the  free  entry  of  a  triaxial  apparatus 
and  rheogoniometer  for  the  use  of 
Northwestern  University,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan,=as  [Mr.  MillsI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4977 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed"  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  Norwegian 
triaxial  apparatus  and  a  Weissenberg  rho- 
goniometer  (Including  all  accompanying 
equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and  appur- 
tenances), Imported  for  the  use  of  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  which 
were  entered  during  July  and  September  1965 
pursuant  to  consumption  entries  numbered 
1816  and  53568.  respectively. 

Sec.  2  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
■iny  article  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  Hil.  4977  is  to  provide  for  the  free 


entry  of  a  triaxial  apparatus  and  rheo- 
goniometer for  the  use  of  Northwestern 
University  of  Evanston,  111. 

H.R.  4977.  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of 
IlUnois,  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  a 
Norwegian  triaxial  apparatus  and  a 
Weissenberg  rheogoniometer — including 
all  accompanying  equipment,  parts, 
accessories,  and  appurtenances— im- 
ported for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versitv,  Evanston,  111.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  if  liquidation  of  the  entry 
of  anv  of  the  articles  concerned  has  be- 
come "ftnal.  the  entry  is  to  be  reliquidated 
and  appropriate  refund  of  duty  made. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  13035  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  21,  1966. 

The  rheogoniometer  purchased  by 
Northwestern  University  is  manufac- 
tured by  Parol  Research  Engineers.  Ltd., 
of  England.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce advised  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  means  that  It  "knows  of  no  other 
commercial  instrument,  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  that  Is 
capable  of  meeting  the  university's  re- 
qtiirements  for  which  the  British  instru- 
ment was  purchased." 

The  triaxial  apparatus  purchased  by 
the  university  is  a  Norwegian  instru- 
ment used  for  soil  testing.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that 
there  is  no  known  soil -testing  apparatus 
produced  in  the  United  Slates  which  has 
the  reqtiired  characteristics. 

I  would  also  like  to  observe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  subject  instruments 
were  imported  prior  to  February  1,  1967. 
and.  therefore.  Public  Law  89-651.  the 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials  Importation  Act  of  19C6,  which 
became  effective  on  that  date,  would  not 
l>e  applicable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  legislation  is  meritorious  and 
consistent  with  prior  legislation  of  this 
nature,  and  unanimously  recommends  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4977, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a 
triaxial  apparatus  and  rheogoniometer 
for  the  use  of  Northwestern  University. 
Although  I  urge  favorable  action  on  this 
measure,  I  will  not  make  any  statement 
at  this  time.  When  similar  legislation 
was  before  the  House  last  fall,  I  made  a 
statement  which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  21.  page 
28561,  and  this  statement  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  H.R.  4977. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tnird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OF  LIME- 
STONE FOR  CEMENT 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1141)  to  per- 
mit duty-free  treatment  of  limestone, 
when  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  cemeut,  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  aad  Means,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — I  should  merely  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  others  interested 
if  we  could  not  by  unanimous  coiisent — 
and.  before  I  state  the  proposition,  I 
shall  say  that  it  Is  very  simple  and  has 
been  cleared  with  all  concerned — in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "cement,"  add 
"chemical  and  industrial  lime." 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
great  western  areas  where  cement  Is 
made,  they  do  have  to  import  limestone, 
with  which  we  are  blessed  in  the  Ozark 
hills  at  home,  and,  of  course,  we  have 
many  plants,  including  the  Ashgrove 
Lime  &  Portland  Cement  Co.  They,  like 
the  Ideal  Cement  Co..  which  I  believe 
introduced  the  intent  of  this  bill,  import 
limestone  from  Texada  Island  in  the 
Bay  of  British  Columbia.  In  addition  to 
that,  so  does  the  Portland.  Oreg.,  plant 
of  the  Ashgrove  Lime  &  Portland  Cement 
Co. 

This  would  be.  as  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  check  it  out — and  I  did  not  know 
that  this  bill  was  coming  up  until  late 
last  night — a  great  favor  to  the  industry. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  it.  and 
it  would  simply  require  the  insertion 
after  the  word  "cement"  the  words 
"chemical  and  industrial  lime." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  recollection — 
and  I  shall  try  to  elicit  the  attention  of 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  on  this 
point:  if  I  am  incorrect,  he  can  correct 
me — it  is  my  recollection  that  initially, 
when  we  had  this  matter  of  the  importa- 
tion of  limestone  free  of  duty  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  back  in 
the  days  when  our  former  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Knox,  was  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  legislation  was  then  in- 
troduced to  carry  out  the  purpose  sug- 
gested by  our  friend  from  Missouri. 
However,  at  that  time  there  was  objec- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  the  language 
"chemical  and  industrial  lime."  In 
those  days  the  objections  came  from  in- 
terests along  the  Canadian  border,  as  I 
remember. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  initially 
introduced  his  bill  providing  for  a 
broader  importation  so  far  as  use  is  con- 
cerned than  that  contained  in  the  le<jis- 
latlon.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  cor- 
rect at  least  with  respect  to  the  first  part 
of  it.  I  may  be  correct  with  respect  to 
the  way  he  initially  introduced  his  bill. 
But  there  was  objection  registered  with 
the  committee,  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
if  we  accepted  such  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  now,  it  would  rxon  into  that  same  ob- 
jection, and  Mr.  Pelly's  purpose  would 
be,  quite  frankly,  impeded. 


I  thcicfore  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
Mis.souri  that  he  follow  the  procedure  of 
introducing  a  separate  bill  wliich  would 
carry  out  the  purpose  that  he  has  in 
mind,  and  let  us  analyze  It  in  tlae  light  of 
present-day  circiunstances  to  see  if  there 
continue.-;  to  be  the  objection  that  I  think 
existed  in  the  pa.'-t  to  such  a  proposal. 
If  not,  we  could  pass  it  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  write 
legislation  on  the  floor  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  will  follow  the  advice  because, 
furthermore,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
clear  this  or  coordinate  it  with  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]. 

With  that  explanation  I  would  be  glad 
to  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  1141  Is  to  authorize  the  President 
to  eliminate  the  duty  on  certain  lime- 
stone, when  Imported  to  be  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  pursuant  to  his 
trade-agreement  authority. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  5950  of  the 
89th  Congress  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  21.  1966.  However.  H.R.  1141  is 
more  narrow  in  application  since  it  ap- 
plies only  to  limestone  chips  and  spalls, 
and  crushed  and  ground  limestone,  im- 
ported under  item  513.34  of  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  apply  to  crude  limestone  imported 
under  item  514.11  of  the  tariff  schedules, 
as  was  provided  in  H.R.  5950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  limestone  covered  by 
this  bill  is  a  commodity  of  relatively  low 
unit  value  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
restricts  its  movement  to  short  distances. 
At  the  present  time,  imports  of  this  type 
of  limestone  are  localized  along  the 
Canadian  border,  principally  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  do  not  move  In  sig- 
nificant quantities  any  great  distance 
inland. 

Presently,  limestone  imported  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, is  dutiable  under  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States,  item  513.34  or 
514.11,  depending  on  the  form  in  which 
it  is  imported.  The  pending  bill,  which 
was  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Thomas 
M.  Pelly,  of  Washington,  would  make 
.section  201(b^(l) — relating  to  limit  on 
decrease  in  duty — and  section  253 — re- 
lating to  staging  requirements — of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  inapplica- 
ble with  respect  to  limestone,  when  im- 
ported to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  provided  for  in  item  513.34  of 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States. 
This,  in  essence,  would  authorize  the 
elimination  of  the  duty — or  reduction  to 
a  rate  under  50  percent  of  the  July  1, 
1962,  rate — without  staging.  However,  no 
such  agreement  could  be  made  before  the 
requirements  of  chapter  3 — relating  to 
requirements  concerning  negotiations — 
title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  have  been  met. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1141. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect a  printing  error  which  appears  In 
the  purpose  section  of  the  committee  re- 


port on  this  bill.  The  item  number  513.34 
was  incorrectly  printed  as  "513.14." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  iherc  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerlt 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1141 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembU^d,  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansloii  Act  of  1962, 
sections  201(b)(1)  (relating  to  limit  on  de- 
crease In  duty  I  a.-id  253  (relating  to  staging 
requirements)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  limestone,  when  imported  to 
be  u.sed  In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pro- 
vided for  In  Item  513.34  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1141, 
a  bill  to  permit  duty-free  treatment  of 
limestone,  when  imported  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Al- 
though I  urge  favorable  action  on  this 
measure,  I  will  not  make  any  statement 
at  this  time.  When  similar  legislation 
was  before  the  House  last  fall,  I  made  a 
statement  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
CRESsiON.AL  RECORD,  volumc  112,  part  21, 
page  28569,  and  this  statement  is  equally 
applicable  to  H.R.  1141. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
AS  RELATED  TO  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  VETERANS  IN  STATE  VETER- 
ANS HOMES 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  rise  of  prices  generally,  and  its 
effect  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans in  State  veterans'  homes,  and  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  increa.sing  the 
per  (llem  allowance  rate  to  States  for  the 
care  of  veterans. 

In  1960,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  homes  for  the  support 
of  veterans  and  set  the  per  diem  i-ate  at 
$2.50  for  each  veteran.  In  1964,  Public 
Law  88-450  was  enacted  setting  the  per 
diem  rate  for  hospitalization  or  domicil- 
iary care  in  a  State  home  at  52.50  and 
the  per  diem  rate  for  nursing  home  care 
at  $3.50.  These  rates  are  clearly  inad- 
equate today.  My  bill  would  increase  the 
per  diem  rate  for  domiciliary  care  to 
$3.50,  for  nursin":  home  care  to  $5,  and 
for  hospital  care  to  $10.  The  bill  would 
also  extend  the  $5  million  annual  author- 
ization for  an  additional  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1974. 

With  more  and  more  veterans  seeking 
admission  to  veterans'  homes  and  with 
the  increased  costs  of  services  and  facili- 
ties, the  need  for  such  legislation  as  I 
propose  is  evident.  I  urge  prompt  con- 
sideration and  speedy  approval  of  my  bill. 
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I  also  include  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion a  letter  from  Col.  Robert  J.  Beck- 
"th  commandant  of  the  Veterans' 
Home  and  Hospital  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, at  Rocky  Hill.  Conn. 

State  of  Connecticut, 
Veterans  Home  and  HospriAL. 
Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  February  8, 1967. 

Hon    JOHN  S.   MONAGAN. 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  John:  The  National  Association  of 
mate  Veterans  Homes  with  a  29  state  mem- 
hprRhlD  throughout  the  nation,  Including  the 
Connecticut  Home  at  Rocky  Hill,  effects  a 
rontlnulng  study  of  Federal  Legislation  af- 
fecting veterans'  faculties  operated  at  state 

"one  of  the  more  important  areas  of  study 
relates  to  Veterans  Administration  reim- 
bursement under  Federal  Law  to  the  States 
to  cover  a  part  of  their  costs  for  operating 
facilities  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  veterans. 
As  vou  know  we  operate  the  Veterans  Home 
and  Hospital  at  Rocky  Hill  (capacity  of  1215 
beds)  which  provides  hospital  and  domicil- 
larv  care  Our  Veterans  Administration  re- 
imbursement Is  limited  to  bO'-c  of  operating 
costs  i.ot  to  exceed  $2.50  per  patient  (mem- 
ber) day.  Many  years  ago  this  amount  was 
sufficle".t.  however,  it  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Co'ts  have  risen  considerably  up  to  and  over 
$600  per  patient  day  and  are  still  rising. 
Instf.i'^  of  a  50';  factor  toward  reimburse- 
ment, we  find  that  the  ratio  Is  42%  Federal 
aDd58':   State. 

There  Is  also  the  possibility  that  we  may 
enlarge  to  a  Nursing  Home  status  to  handle 
patients  which  the  Veterans  Administration 
Is  now  assigning  to  convale-cent  homes.  Tlie 
Veterans  Administration  reimburses  such  op- 
erations at  a  50-;  operating  cost  not  tc  exceed 
83  50  per  patient  day.  This  is  far  below  our 
contemplated  operating  cost. 

(It  !s  therefore  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Law  IS  behind  in  recognizing  that  the  cost  of 
veterans'  care  has  moved  up  sharp. y  froiii  the 
tune  of  original  legislation.!  What  with 
more  Korean  and  Vietnam  veter;;ns  seeking 
aamLssion.  some  relief  should  be  afforded  the 
States  to  more  equitably  distribute  costs. 
To  do  so  will  require  certain  amendments  to 
Title  38-United  States  Code. 

I  would  appreciate  your  looking  at  this 
proposed  legislation,  possibly  if  you  concur 
with  our  thoughts,  you  could  introduce  slm- 
Uar  legislation  along  the  lines  of  this  request. 
We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  any 
necessary  legislation  regarding  this  issue. 

My  best  personal  regards  and  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

RoBiaiT  J.  BECKwrrH. 

Colonel. 
Commandant. 


MARYLAND'S  ROLE  AS  A  MARITIME 
STATE 


Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  marics  the  333d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mary- 
land, on  March  25,  1634,  In  celebrat- 
ing Maryland  Day,  we  are  paying  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Free  State 
who,  over  more  than  three  centuries, 
have  built  a  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  In  every  field  of  endeavor 


and  in  every  sphere  of  local.  State,  and 
National  activity. 

Today  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Mary- 
land's role  as  a  great  maritime  State  and 
a  consistent  national  leader  on  the  seas, 
in  commerce,  and  in  American  naval  his- 
tor>'.  A  fitting  symbol  of  this  leadership 
is  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation,  the  first 
warship  of  the  Navy  to  reach  the  seas, 
and  now  the  oldest  ship  in  the  world 
which  has  been  continuously  afloat. 

Marj'land-built,  Maryland-manned, 
and  now  Maryland-berthed,  the  Constel- 
lation has  played  a  prominent  role  in 
every  chapter  of  our  naval  liistory  since 
her  launching  on  September  7,  1797.  In 
time  of  war,  on  diplomatic  missions,  and 
in  humanitarian  service,  her  work  has 
exemplified  the  best  in  our  Navy  and  in 
our  entire  maritime  tradition.  It  is  our 
task  now  to  be  true  to  that  tradition,  by 
restoring  the  Constellation  to  full  gran- 
deur and  guaranteeing  that  she  will  en- 
dure as  a  symbol  of  the  early  and  con- 
tinuing strength  of  Maryland  and  the 
Nation  on  the  seas. 

One  of  the  first  three  American  ships 
of  war  to  be  constructed,  the  Constella- 
tion in  1799  scored  the  first  important 
American  naval  victory  when,  under 
Capt.  Thomas  Truxton.  she  captured  the 
French  frigate  L'Insurgente  in  th>3  Car- 
ibbean. A  year  later,  she  scored  a  sec- 
ond triumph  by  defeating  the  French 
man-of-war  La  Vengeance  in  the  West 
Indies.  After  seeing  action  against  the 
Barbary  pirates  and  during  the  War  of 
1812.  she  was  stationed  off  South  Amer- 
ica, in  the  Mediterranean,  and  again  in 
the  West  Indies  until  the  1840's.  when 
she  became  the  flagship  of  Commodore 
Lawrence  Kearny  and  began  a  long  voy- 
age around  the  world.  In  1842  she  be- 
came the  fir.st  American  ship  of  war  to 
enter  the  inland  waters  of  China. 

After  active  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  on  the  gulf  coast  during 
the  Civil  War.  the  Constellation  became 
a  training  ship  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1871.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  her  most  renowned  achievement 
was  transporting  food  to  Ireland  during 
the  famine  of  1880.  After  1894.  the  ship 
was  berthed  at  Newport.  R.I .  and  re- 
mained there,  except  for  a  few  brief 
cruises,  until  1945. 

In  1940.  in  a  dramatic  Invocation  of 
naval  history.  President  Roosevelt  or- 
dered the  Constellation  recommissioned 
at  Newport  as  the  flagship  of  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  a  symbol  of  American 
naval  strength. 

Since  World  War  11.  however,  the 
Constellation  has  been  preserved  pri- 
marily by  private  energies.  In  1953  title 
to  the  ship  was  transferred  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  Association  of  Baltimore,  and  in 
1955  she  was  returned  to  Baltimore 
where  she  is  now  berthed  at  Pier  4,  Pratt 
Street.  Since  1955,  the  Constellation 
Restoration  Committee  has  mamtained 
the  ship,  conducted  tours,  and  raised 
funds  for  her  complete  restoration.  In 
1964  she  was  declared  a  National  Historic 
Landmark. 

A  bill  which  I  have  introduced — H.R. 
854— with  Congressman  Edward  Gar- 
MATZ  would  estabhsh  a  permanent  berth 
for  the  Constellation  next  to  Fort  Mc- 


Henry,  and  would  guarantee  Federal 
support  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
dedicated  citizens  who  have  preserved 
her  and  be?un  the  great  task  of  restora- 
tion of  this  historic  ship. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CAN.*^ 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in   the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  ^,     ,.,      * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  new 
bill H.R.  7201 — to  develop  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal  at  once  as  a  pilot 
project   for   the   entire   Potomac   River 

Basin.  ^^     .^ 

This  bill  would  provide  the  authority 
and  funds  for  necessary,  modest  expan- 
sion of  the  canal,  to  make  possible  the 
restoration  of  its  historic  features,  the 
development  of  its  vast  recreational  po- 
tential, and  the  active  conservation  of  Its 
scenic  as.sets.  Equally  important,  the 
bill  would  establish  overall  policies  of 
cooperation,  ceativity  and  care  to  guide 
ar.d  direct  this  development  along  the 
paths  which  best  promote  both  the  gen- 
e'-al  public  interest  in  the  historic  canal, 
and  the  particular  interests  of  the  people, 
groups  and  governments  directly  in- 
volved. 

For  over  2  years,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  Fed- 
eral  interagency   task   force    has   been 
shaping    proposal^    to    implement    the 
President's  pledge  to  make  the  Potomac 
a  model  of  scenic  beauty  and  recreational 
opportunities.     The  details  of  these  com- 
prehensive plans  have  not  yet  been  re- 
leased for  public  scrutiny.     It  is  appar- 
ent,   however,    that    we    have    not    yet 
achieved  areawide  agreement  on  many 
major  points,  including  the  extent,  man- 
agement and  means  of  development  of 
any  large  park  along  both  banks  of  the 
Potomac.     Because  these  questions  are 
not  resolved,  it  is  likely  that  congres- 
sional  approval   of  any  such  proposals 
will  be  slow.    It  is  also  likely  that  Fed- 
eral funding  will  be  slower,  since  only 
verv  limited  amounts  of  money  are  avail- 
able for  any  park  projects  at  the  present 
time.  , 

Yet  such  delays  could  be  extremely 
damaging.  Tliroughout  the  Potomac 
Basin  there  is  great  interest  in  sensible 
conservation,  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  energy  and  experience  waiting  to  be 
put  to  work.  The  longer  that  proposals 
drift,  unimplemented  and  often  unde- 
fined, the  more  this  good  will  is  going 
to  be  eroded  by  disappointment,  skepti- 
cism, and  suspicion.  The  longer  that 
action  is  postponed,  the  more  difficult 
action  will  become. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  start  exerting  strong, 
responsible  leadership  now  in  the 
Potomac  Basin.  Further,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  place  to  start  is  on  the 
property  which  the  Federal  Government 
already  owns:  the  C.  &  O.  Canal.     Part 
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of  the  canal  has  already  been  designated 
a  national  monument,  but  for  too  many 
years  it  has  been  a  monument  to  Fed- 
eral neglect.  It  is  past  time  to  take 
down  the  barriers  and  the  "No  Tres- 
passing" slcns,  and  to  start  opening  up, 
cleaning  up,  restoring  and  developing 
the  canal  for  public  enjoyment.  It  is 
past  time  to  restore  the  confidence  of  all 
the  people  of  the  basin,  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  a  national  parlc  can  be  a  great 
community  asset,  and  not  just  an  exclu- 
sive preserve  for  other  people  from 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  i.'?  not  a  final  an.swer,  but  it  is  a 
beginning.  It  provides  the  framework 
for  a  program  of  the  size  we  can  afford, 
and  of  the  scope  which  we  are  ready 
for.  It  emphasizes  constructive  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  individuals,  clubs,  or- 
ganizations, and  public  agencies  com- 
mitted to  conservation  and  development 
of  the  canal.  It  sets  forth  clear  policies 
to  meet  the  difOcult  problems,  including 
access  rights  and  dete'-mination  of  land 
titles  and  boundaries,  which  have  proved 
so  troublesome  in  the  past.  Finally.  It 
rechristens  the  entire  canal  as  the 
"Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park."  to  .symbolize  the  change 
from  passive  maintenance  to  active 
management. 

A  program  to  improve,  and  open  up 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal  is  extremely  valuable  in 
its  own  right.  As  a  model  program  for 
the  model  river,  its  importance  is  poten- 
tially immen.se.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  advances  the  objectives  and 
promotes  the  interests  of  the  canal's 
neighbors  and  the  Potomac's  friends.  I 
hope  that  they  will  Join  me  in  seeking 
prompt  congressional  consideration  of 
H.R.  7201. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  following  .section-by-section  descrip- 
tion of  H.R.  7201: 

A  Section-by-Section  Descriptxon  op 
HR.    7201 

TITLE     AND     DEFINITIONS 

Section  1  of  H.R.  7201  entitles  the  bill  the 
"Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Development 
Act  " 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  definitions  used 
throughout  the  bill.  For  example,  "Secre- 
tary" means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  Is  legally  assigned  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities which  In  fact  are  carried  out  by  his 
subordinates.  Including  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  C  &  O  Canal. 

Two  definitions  deserve  special  notice: 

1)  "Person"  Is  defined  to  Include  not  only 
Individuals,  partnerships  and  corporations, 
but  also  non-profit  orsnnlz.itlons  and  clubs. 
This  provision  recognizes  the  very  active  and 
constructive  role  taken  in  the  Potomac  Basin 
by  conservation  groups,  civic  organizations, 
historical  societies,  sportsmen's  clubs,  scout- 
ing groups  and  others,  and  provides  for  their 
full  participation  as  partners  In  the  Canal's 
development. 

2)  The  bill  recognizes  and  seeks  to  reduce 
the  very  complex  and  persistent  problems 
which  often  delay  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments In  the  many  cases  where  public  or  pri- 
vate titles  to  lands,  or  the  boundaries  of  par- 
ticular properties,  are  vague  or  conflicting. 
Thus  for  purposes  of  the  title  searches  and 
surveys  In  section  4  of  the  bill,  and  the  co- 
operative agreements  In  section  5,  subsection 
2(g>  defines  "landowner"  as  "any  person, 
local  government,  or  State  owning,  or  on  rea- 
sonable grounds  professing  to  own.  lands  or 


interests    In    lands    adjacent    to    or    In    the 
vicinity  of  the  Park." 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE    PARK 

Section  3  establishes  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  for  the 
dual  purposes  of  (a)  preserving,  restoring 
and  Interpreting  the  hl.":torlc  and  scenic  fea- 
tures of  the  Canal,  and  (b)  developing  Its 
recreational  potential. 

Tho  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  as  so  established  would  em- 
brace the  entire  length  of  the  Canal,  from 
Its  lower  end  at  Rock  Creek  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  Its  upper  end  In  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  The  Park  would  also  include  the 
Canal  appurtenances,  such  as  dam  abut- 
ments, located  across  the  Potomac  at  cer- 
tain points  In  West  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  Canal  property  now  In 
Federal  ownership,  subsection  3(b)  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
additional  lands  of  Interests  in  lands  for  res- 
toration of  historic  and  engineering  features 
of  the  Canal,  protection  of  scenic  values,  and 
development  of  public  recreational  facilities. 
The  means  of  acquisition  authorised  are  ex- 
pressly limited  to  donation,  purchase,  ease- 
ment.'lease  for  up  to  fifty  years,  or  exchange. 
Acquisition  by  condemnation  Is  not  author- 
ized. The  acre.-ige  to  be  acquired  by  pur- 
chase Is  limited  to  1000  acres,  while  no  limit 
Is  placed  on  acreage  which  may  be  donated, 
leased  or  exchanged. 

TITLES   AND   BOUNDARIES 

Section  4  of  H.R  7201  Is  Intended  to  re- 
solve most  of  the  title  and  boundary  prob- 
lems which  now  exist  along  the  Canal,  with- 
out placing  undue  burdens  on  Individual 
landowners. 

Subsection  4(a)  thus  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  begin  aa  soon  ns  practical 
a  comprehensive  title  search  and  field  survey 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  Federal 
lands  comprising  the  Canal  property.  After 
this  work  has  been  completed,  the  Secretary 
shall  print  the  results  of  the  survey,  with 
detailed  maps,  and  distribute  them  free  of 
charge  to  all  area  landowners  and  Interested 
state  and  local  governments  for  their  com- 
ments and  questions.  Interested  parties 
shall  have  at  least  120  days  to  question  and 
discuss  any  part  of  the  survey  before  It  Is 
nied  with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  agency  which  maintains  official 
records  of  all  Federal  real  property. 

The  bill  expressly  states  that  this  survey 
Is  not  Intended  to  prohibit  later  negotiations 
about  specific  boimdary  confilcts.  but  rather 
Is  designed  simply  to  define,  much  more 
accurately  and  completelyHhan  ever  before, 
the  precise  boundaries  of  these  Federal  lands. 

Subsection  4(b)  relieves  individuals,  non- 
profit organizations  and  clubs  of  the  ex- 
penses too  often  required  to  establish  clear 
land  titles  and  boundaries  In  the  Potomac 
Valley.  This  provision  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pay  all  rea- 
sonable costs  of  title  searches  or  surveys  re- 
quired to  establish  ownership  or  boundaries 
of  lands  which  individuals,  organizations  or 
clubs  own  or  profess  to  own.  The  provision 
would  apply  when  searches  or  surveys  are 
required  (a)  before  a  land  purchase  or  other 
agreement  can  be  completed,  or  (b)  to  re- 
solve confilcts  raised  by  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  Federal  lands  described  above. 

COOPERATIVE    ACTION 

Section  5,  one  of  the  most  Important  sec- 
tions in  the  bill,  provides  for  a  wide  range 
of  cooperative  efforts  involving  all  public  and 
private  interests  to  promote  hlptoric  restora- 
tion and  interpretation,  public  recreation, 
conserv.itlon.  preservation  of  scenic  values, 
and  the  other  purposes  of  H  R.  7201. 

Subsection  5(a)  sets  the  foundations  for  a 
new,  flexible  and  creative  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  own- 
ers of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Canal.  Under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretiry  Is  authorized 


to  reach  contracts  and  agreements  with  thest 
landowners  for  a  wide  range  of  projects  to 
assist  these  landowners,  extend  the  benefit* 
of  the  Canal  and  enhance  Its  value.  For  ex- 
ample, through  this  program  the  National 
Park  Service  could  contract  share  recrea- 
tional facilities  with  a  neighboring  county 
or  city  park.  Under  another  ludlrldual 
agreement,  a  landowner  could  agree  to  per- 
mit public  use  of  a  trail  across  his  land,  in 
return  for  Interior  Department  clearing  and 
maintenance  of  the  trail.  Under  a  third  kind 
of  agreement,  the  Interior  Department  could 
give  technical  assistance  and  personnel  sen- 
ices  to  a  landowner  who  agrees  to  maintain 
an  attractive  woodland  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  years. 

Subsection  5(b)  provides  in  general  terms 
for  cooperation  among  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, other  Federal  agencies,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  all  Interested  private 
parties  In  programs  which  could  Include  boU 
conservation,  wildlife  propagation,  historic 
restoration,  and  recreation. 

One  crucial  element  In  coop>eratlon  among 
public  agencies  Is  Federal  recognition  of 
local  and  state  initiatives  In  land  use  and 
recreational  planning.  Section  5(c)  of  HH. 
7201  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  take  such  state  and  local  plaM 
Into  account  wherever  they  affect  lands  near 
the  Canal,  and  as  much  as  possible  shall  de- 
velop the  Park  In  ways  which  harmonize 
with  state  and  local  efforts. 

ACCESS 

Access  problems  have  been  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  source  of  difficulty  on  the 
Canal  In  the  past.  H.R.  7201  would  minimize 
these  problems  In  the  future  by  providing, 
for  the  first  time,  a  statement  of  general 
principles  applying  not  to  Federal  properties 
In  general,  but  specifically  to  the  Canal 
property. 

Section  6  thus  sets  forth  the  baste  con- 
siderations determining  access  rights,  and 
also  describes  two  specific  types  of  situations 
In  which  Individual  crossings  of  Canal 
property  are  guaranteed.  Subsection  6(a) 
declares  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7201 
would  not  affect  adversely  any  valid  existing 
rights  or  permits  relating  to  Canal  lands,  in- 
suring that  previously  negotiated  agreements 
would  be  cxDntlnued.  In  addition,  subsection 
6(b)  allows  the  Interior  Department  to  ap- 
prove under  permit  additional  uses  of  Park 
lands,  and  crossings  for  highways,  railways, 
water  and  sewer  lines,  and  other  utilities  in 
addition  to  those  presently  approved. 

To  supplement  those  general  provisions. 
two  types  of  crossings  are  specifically  assured: 

(a)  Where  privately-owned  lands  lie  be- 
tween the  Canal  and  the  Potomac  River,  the 
owners  of  those  lands  shall  have  access  across 
the  Canal  for  agricultural  purposes,  subject 
only  to  any  restrictions  found  absolutely 
essential  to  preserve  the  Park.  This  provi- 
sion, in  subsection  6(c),  Is  not  Intended  to 
suggest  that  access  to  such  lands  for  any 
other  purposes  shall  be  limited,  but  rather 
simply  states  that  access  for  this  particular 
purpose  shall  be  insured. 

lb)  Under  subsection  6 id),  sportsmen  are 
granted  authority  to  cross  the  Park  at  any 
point  by  foot  and  by  the  most  direct  route 
to  gain  access  to  the  Potomac  River  or  to 
non-Federal  lands  for  hunting,  provided  only 
that  while  these  Individuals  are  on  Part 
lands  their  firearms  are  unloaded,  l)ows  are 
unstrung,  and  dogs  are  on  leash. 

FEES 

Section  7  declares  that  no  fees  shall  be 
charged  for  public  day  use  of  the  Park  for 
recreational  purposes,  Insuring  that  it  will 
remain  available  to  all  the  people  for  their 
enjoyment  without  cost. 

ADVISOBT  COMMISSION 

Section  8  establishes  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  Com- 
mission, an  advisory  commission  which  wouw 
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^„  representatives  of  area  residents  a  formal 
5^  in  the  management  of  the  Park  and  the 
-tabllshment  of  Park  policies. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  19 
members,  appointed  for  five-year  terms. 
asht  members  would  represent  the  four 
Jiirvland  counties  (Montgomery,  Frederick, 
S^hlngton  and  Allegany)  through  which 
the  Canal  runs,  with  two  members  being  ap- 
Dointed  bv  the  county  council  or  board  of 
Mmmissioners  of  each  of  these  four  counties. 
Heht  other  members  would  represent  the 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  two 
members  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
each  of  these  three  states  and  an  additional 
two  members  being  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Three  members.  Including  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  least  two 
of  these  three  would  represent  regularly  con- 
stituted conservation  organizations. 

Members  of  the  Commission  would  serve 
without  compensation,  but  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  expenditures. 

The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  Is  required  to 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission  at 
least  once  a  vear  on  general  and  specific  Park 
policies  He  Is  specifically  required  to  con- 
^It  the  Commission  before  establishing  any 
general  rules  or  regulations  concerning  access 
rights 

FUNDS 

Section  9  of  H  R  720!  provides  that  any 
f-a"ds  available  for  ndmlnistration  of  the 
Canal  propertv  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  P-.rk.  'in  addition,  the  appropriation 
of  $3  m'.lUcn  Is  authorized  during  the  first 
tnree  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  specific 
purposes  of  this  Ac^.  plus  such  sums  as  may 
prove  necessary  In  subseouent  vears. 


POSTAL  RATES  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  relating  to  postal 
rates  on  certain  materials  for  blind  per- 
sons and  for  persons  unable  to  use  or 
read  regular  printed  matter  because  of  a 
physical  impairment. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
become  increasingly  interested  and  ac- 
tively concerned  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  men  and  women  with  visual  and  other 
physical  impairments. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  establish  a  music  scores 
library  for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of 
Congress — and  it  has  been  very  satisfy- 
ing to  me  that  my  proposal,  as  Federal 
law,  is  enhancing  the  vocational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  opportunities  of 
blind  persons  interested  in  music. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce  a  measure  to  pro- 
claim, annually,  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, October  15  as  White  Cane  Safety 
Day,  in  order  that  the  presence  of  blind 
persons  traveling  alone  upon  the  streets 
and  highways  of  the  Nation  might  be 
widely  advertised  and  publicized — and  it 
has  been  very  satisfying  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  blind  people  do  travel  with 
greater  safety  upon  the  Nation's  streets 
and  highways  because  the  attention  of 


motor  vehicle  drivers  is  directed  to  the 
meaning  of  a  person  with  a  white  cane, 
that  such  a  person  is  a  blind  person,  by 
the  publicity  given  each  year  by  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  October  15 
as  White  Cane  Safety  Day. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  sponsor  legislation  making  it 
possible  to  increase  the  employment  of 
able  and  qualified  blind  persons  in  the 
Federal  civil  service — and  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  because  of  my  bill,  addi- 
tional blind  men  and  women  are  con- 
sti-uciively  and  gainfully  employed  in  the 
service  of  our  Federal  Government. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believed  the  Federal  books  for 
the  blind  law  needed  to  be  improved  and 
strengthened,  because  I  believed  that  per- 
sons not  blind  but  still  unable  to  use  or 
read  regular  printed  matter  should  be 
included  in  the  Federal  books  for  the 
blind  law  and  program,  I  supported  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose — and  it  is  very 
satisfying  to  me  that  now,  persons  for- 
merly denied  the  chance  to  read  be- 
cause of  physical  disabilities,  are  able  to 
read,  have  reading  matter  also  available 
to  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  alter  and 
amend  the  postal  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons,  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
unable  to  use  or  read  regular  printed 
matter  because  of  a  physical  impairment. 
A  detailed   analysis  of   my  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 
issues  raised  by  it  and  the  arguments  in 
support  of  its  proposals  follows : 
Memorandum   re   Bill   Relating   to   Postal 
Rates    on    Certain    Materials    for    BLir«) 
AND  Other  Handicapped   Persons 
Chapter    69    of   title   39.   U.S.C.    would    be 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  4653  and 
4654   thereof    and    Inserting   In   lieu    thereof 
new  sections  4653  and  4654,  which  would  do 
the    following: 

1.  Extend  the  free  mailing  privilege,  pres- 
ently available  only  to  the  blind,  to  other 
persons  who  cannot  use  or  read  convention- 
ally printed  material  because  of  a  physical 
Imnairment; 

2  Materials  covered  by  the  free  mailing 
privilege  would  be  only  those  which  are  for 
the  use  of  blind  and  handicapped  persons, 
and  made  available  to  such  persons  without 
any  charge  at  all,  or.  If  there  Is  a  charge. 
when  the  charge  made  Is  not  In  excess  of  the 
cost  of  production; 

3.  The  matter  mailed  postage  free  could 
be  opened  for  Inspection  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  would  hpve  to  conform  In  size 
and  weight   limitations  prescribed   by  him; 

4.  The  free  mailing  privilege  would  be  ex- 
tended to:  Reading  matter,  musical  scores, 
and  Eound  reproductions;  paper,  records. 
tapes,  and  other  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  reading  matter,  musical  scores,  and 
sound  reproductions;  sound  reproducers  or 
parts  thereof;  braille  writers,  typewriters, 
educational  or  other  materials  or  devices,  or 
parts  thereof,  used  for  writing  by,  or  spe- 
cifically designed  or  adapted  for  use  of  blind 
or  phv'slcally  handicapped  persons; 

5.  The  free  mailing  privilege  would  also 
be  extended  to  unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind 
or  physically  handicapped  persons,  and 
written  In  braille.  In  s:ght-savlng-s:ze  type, 
or  recorded  on  tapes  or  discs; 

6.  To  qualify  for  the  free  mailing  prlv- 
lleee,  mailed  matter  would  have  to  bear  the 
words  "Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or  Handi- 
capped" (or  .similar  words  determined  upon 
by  the  Postmaster  General)  In  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 

A  l-cent-a-pound  postage  rate  is  presently 


charged  on  braille,  recorded,  and  large  type 
reading  matter  sold  to  blind  persons  or  to 
organizations  for  the  use  of  blind  persons, 
or  available  on  a  rental  basis,  or  for  maga- 
zines for  which  a  subscription  price  Is 
charged. 

Under  the  bill,  such  reading  matter,  not 
only  for  the  blind,  but  for  physically  handi- 
capped persons  unable,  because  of  their  Im- 
pairment, to  use  or  read  regular  printed  mat- 
ter, could  be  mailed  free  of  posUge  so  long 
as  the  price  charged,  whether  sale  price, 
rental,  subscription  or  similar  fee.  is  not 
greater  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Standard  and  large-type  typewriters,  and 
other  aids  and  devices  used  by  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  persons  to  offset,  re- 
duce, or  entirelv  eliminate  the  restrictions  of 
their  disabilities,  presently  go  through  the 
mail  at  the  regular  rates  charged  for  pack- 
ages of  the  same  type. 

Under  the  bill,  the  articles  and  devices 
above  listed  would  be  Included  in  the  free 
mailing  privilege. 

Agency  control  to  prevent  abuse  of  ttiis  free 
mailing  'privilege  Is  provided  In  the  bill  by 
authorzing  the  Postmaster  General  to  open 
such  free-mall  packages  for  Inspection,  and 
the  Postmaster  General  is  also  authorized  to 
specify  the  size  and  weight  limitations  for 
packages  mailed  without  postage 

The  bill  also  provides  that  unsealed  letters. 
■RTilten  In  braille,  large  print,  or  recorded  on 
discs  or  tapes,  sent  by  a  blind  or  physically 
handicapped  person,  could  be  mailed  postage 
free. 

Since  taped  letters  have  increasingly  be- 
come a  standard  method  of  correspondence 
emploved  by  blind  persons,  and  a  reel  of  tape 
Is  conslderablv  more  costly  to  mail  than  a 
tvped  or  hand'wrltten  letter,  th:s  provision  of 
the  bill  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
blind  persons,  by  allowing  them  to  mail  such 
tapes  without  pwtage. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  partially 
sighted,  too,  who  must  cover  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  pages  with  theit  large  hand- 
writing, or  large  slghtsaving-size  print  type- 
v.Titlng, 

By  providing  that  all  matter  coming  under 
the  "free  mailing  privilege  must  be  marked 
in  a  designated  place  and  In  accordance  with 
a  prescribed  torm.  the  bill  pro%-ldes  a  means 
of  administrative  control  of  the  free  mailing 
privilege. 


TENNESSEE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
SUPPORTS  OUR  TROOPS  AND 
POLICY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  E\'ERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe 
Tennessee  General  Assembly,  which  is 
now  in  session,  adopted  on  March  2, 
1967,  an  outstanding  resolution  support- 
ing our  troops  and  policy  in  southeast 

I  would  certainly  like  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  The  res- 
olution follows: 

House   Joint   Resolution    IS 
Resolution  In  support  of  the  President,  the 

Coneress    and    our    troops    and    policy    in 

Southeast  Asia 

Vl'here.as.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  Far  East  has  re- 
mained constant  for  many  years  and  through 
several  administrations,  receiving  bipartlsaxi 
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support   under  several   different  presidents; 
and 

Whereas.  Our  country  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
vicious  war  In  support  of  this  policy,  striv- 
ing, on  one  hand,  to  give  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
future,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  keep  the  conflict  confined  to  the  smallest 
are-i  DOsslb!e:  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  has  and  Is  support- 
ing, by  a  substantial  majority,  the  policies 
enunci.ited  by  our  President  and  his  prede- 
rvv<!ors:  find 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  policy  followed  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  various  presidents 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  been  sound, 
designed  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country  and  Its  people  as  well  as  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  and  countries  of  the 
whole  world:  and 

Whereas.  In  support  of  this  policy  the 
United  States  of  America  has  committed  Its 
young  men.  Its  honor.  Its  materials,  Us  will, 
and  Its  wealth;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  that  a  majority  of  the  cit- 
izens of  America  back  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  country  In  Southeast  Asia  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  whatever  sacrifice  Is  necessary 
to  support  their  sons  In  the  field  as  they  fight 
day  by  day  to  sustain  this  policy:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  eighty-fifth  general  assembly  (the 
senate  concnirring) ,  That  by  this  Resolution 
we  affirm  our  support  of  our  country's  poli- 
cies In  Southeast  Aria  and  give  our  backing 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  they 
plan  and  carry  out  this  policy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  salute  our  servicemen  In 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  wonderful  Job  they 
are  doing  under  adverse  conditions,  saying 
to  them  "we  believe  in  you — we  will  not  fall 
you  at  home  while  you  risk  your  lives  to 
preserve  freedom  and  our  way  of  life,";  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  those  among 
us  who  seek  to  divide,  to  avoid  their  duties 
as  citizens  under  the  law,  to  undermine  those 
patriotic  beliefs  that  have  made  this  country 
great  and  have  given  our  state  Its  nickname 
"The  Volunteer  State."  to  hinder  our  troops' 
movements  and  to  take  other  steps  which  are 
not  Included  under  the  recognized  and  guar- 
anteed right  of  protest:  and  be  it  further 

Resolvrd,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolutfon 
be  sent  by  the  Chief  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Adopted:  March  2.  1967. 

James  H.  Ccmmings, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Approved : 


Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

BtTFORD  Ellington. 

Governor. 


GUN    LEGISLATION    PACKAGE.    1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
the  90  th  Congress  again  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  providing  an  equitable 
answer  to  a  perplexing  question — how  do 
we  safeguard  our  citizenry  from  danger 
and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  gun- 
wielding  criminal  while  preserving  the 
"right  to  bear  arms'  for  a  wide  segment 
of    our    populace    which    pursues    the 


wholesome  and  peaceful  use  of  guns  and 
handles  them  responsibly? 

Certainly  it  is  a  difficult  question,  one 
which  in  recent  months  has  been  some- 
what blurred  by  emotional  outcry. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  feel  is  a  sane,  deliberate  answer 
to  the  gun-control  problem.  It  seeks  to 
deter  the  irresponsible  and  criminal  ele- 
ments from  easily  obtaining  concealable 
weapons  while  preserving  the  sense  of 
the  guarantees  provided  by  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Incidents  have  been  spotlighted  in  re- 
cent months  which  draw  attention  to  a 
new  danger.  Crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted with  weapons  such  as  antitank 
rifles,  rocket  launchers  and  mortars, 
equipment  which  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
can  be  called  "sporting." 

I  read  recently  of  a  young  boy  being 
discovered  by  police  while  blasting 
transformers  from  utility  poles  with  a 
rocket-launcher,  or  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  a  bazooka. 

A  safe  which  was  thought  impene- 
trable in  an  upstate  New  York  commu- 
nity was  pentrated  by  burglars  using  a 
high-powered  antitank  gun.  The  weap- 
on had  been  obtained  with  comparative 
ease  at  a  store  not  far  from  this  Capitol 
Building. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  sabotage  the 
United  Nations  Building  with  a  bazooka. 

The  traffic  in  these  destructive  devices, 
designed  for  use  as  weapons  of  war.  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  And  I  know 
that  the  gun  hobbyists  and  gun  collec- 
tors of  this  Nation  would  be  the  first  to 
rally  to  support  legislation  to  curb  the 
easy  access  to  them  by  irresponsible  or 
criminal  persons. 

The  mighty  arsenal  of  weapons  which 
this  Nation  has  amassed  to  defend  itself 
should  not  be  made  so  easily  available  to 
the  criminal  element. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934  which  would  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  of  such 
death-dealing  weapons  as  bazookas, 
mortars,  and  antitank  rifles.  The  bill 
has  been  written  to  prohibit  Interstate 
transport  of  any  weapon  over  .78  caliber, 
thus  preserving  for  gun  collectors  and 
hobbyists  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  the 
famous  weapons  of  our  Nation's  herit- 
age— the  flintlock  and  muzzle-loading 
pistols  and  rifles  which  were  of  a  larger 
bore  size  than  today's  sophisticated, 
high-velocity  weapons. 

Another  purpose  of  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today  is  to  deal  with  the  traf- 
fic and  use  of  less  sophisticated  but 
equally  fatal  weapons.  In  amending  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  my  bill 
would  seek  to  do  the  following  things: 

First.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms, 
through  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce, to  any  person  under  indictment 
for.  or  convicted  of,  a  felony  crime. 

Second.  See  to  it  that  persons  under 
18  cannot  obtain  handguns.  These  pro- 
visions are  included  In  my  bill  because 
my  research  has  revealed  that  mail- 
order gun  firms  are  a  major  source  of 
handguns  for  juveniles,  felons,  narcotic 
addicts,  and  mental  defectives. 

Third.  It  would  insure  that  the  above 
provisions  would  be  complied  with  by 
requiring  the  person  who  orders  the  fire- 
arm to  provide  the  dealer  or  manufac- 


turer with  a  statement  of  his  age  and 
criminal  record.  This  provision  cannot 
deter  the  sportsman,  hunter,  or  collector 
from  obtaining  the  firearms  he  desires, 
but  it  win  certainly  hold  down  the  guo 
traffic  with  the  criminal  element. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  seek  to  keep 
local  crime-control  agencies  abreast  of 
the  gun  traffic  in  their  communities  by 
providing  that  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers be  named  In  the  above  affidavit. 
The  dealer,  upon  sending  the  ordered 
weapon,  would  furnish  police  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  weapon. 

Fifth.  My  legislation  would  provide 
higher  license  fees  for  interstate  gun- 
dealers  and  pawnbrokers.  Manufactur- 
ers and  pawnbrokers  would  pay  an 
annual  $50  fee,  while  gun  dealers  would 
pay  $10  for  a  yearly  license. 

I  believe  this  is  an  equitable  bill,  effec- 
tive in  its  approach  to  a  problem  which 
no  longer  can  be  ignored. 

This  bill  is  proof  that  we  can  keep 
dangerous  weapons  out  of  the  hands  ol 
the  irresponsible  and  criminal  element, 
while  safeguarding  the  pursuit  of  a  laud- 
able and  wholesome  sport  and  hobby. 

As  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  lor 
the  sportsman,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation must  be  praised  for  recognizing 
the  clear  need  for  legislation  in  this  area, 
and  cooperating  with  lawTnakers  seeking 
an  equitable  solution. 

The  NRA  support  the  approach  made 
by  my  bill  to  curbing  the  free  trafBc  in 
destructive  devices.  It  will  keep  the 
public  safe  from  these  death-dealing 
weapons  while  preser\'ing  the  right  of 
collectors  to  buy,  sell  and  trade  the  large- 
bore  weapons  of  our  history. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  support  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  for  my  bill 
controlling  mail-order  sales  when  I  first 
introduced  It  In  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

At  that  time,  the  NRA  called  my  bill  a 
"sound  and  reasonable  approach"  to 
the  matter  of  mall-order  sales  and  called 
it  "legislation  which  meets  the  legitimate 
needs  of  both  governmental  and  private 
interests  '* 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I 
submit  today.  There  is  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent need  for  this  type  of  legislation. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Is  the  Congress 
which  passes  it. 


March  U,  1967 
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INTELLIGENCE  BRIEFINGS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
made  available  a  briefing  given  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  imderstand  that  50  or  60  Members 
of  the  House  attended  the  briefing  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  CaroUna   is  to   be   highly  com- 


©ended  for  making  these  intelligence 
briefings  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  but  I  submit  that  still  more 
should  be  done.  The  intelligence  brief- 
ing and  photographs  contained  therein 
should  be  declassified  and  shown  to  the 
American  public  beciuse  they  reveal, 
Mr  Speaker,  very  dramatically  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  during  the  bomb- 
ing lull  in  the  first  part  of  February. 
They  give  us  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Communist  world  wants  a  ce.'^sation 
of  bombing  in  the  future  in  order  U)  build 
up  further  in  South  Vietnam.  In  \-iew 
of  the  doubt  apparently  existing  in  the 
minds  of  some  Ameiicans  whether  our 
bombing  should  be  continued  and  as 
to  whether  our  bombing  is  effectix'e  I 
again  call  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fen-se  to  declassify  the  photographs  used 
In  the  briefing.  Our  bombing  must  be 
continued  in  order  to  protect  our  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
cessation  of  bombing  would  undoubtedly 
cost  the  lives  of  additional  large  numbers 
of  America's  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  dated 
March  10.  1967.  which  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  D.?- 
fense.  requesting  that  the  photoeraphs 
be  declassified  and  shown  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

March  10.  1957. 
Hon,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  Wednesday  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ceived a  DOD  intelligence  brletlng  on  the 
North  ViPtn.-\mese  build-up  of  ammunition, 
material,  supplies,  and  equipment  during  the 
three-day  cessition  of  bombing  the  first  part 
of  Feb^u^ry.  The  intelligence  photogr.'\phs 
shown  in  tlie  brieting  revealed  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  loaded  .^nd  wi.lting  for  the 
cessation  to  move  thousands  of  tons  of  m;;- 
tertals  during  the  three-d-y  prriod.  Nn 
doubt,  part  of  thnt  ammunition  has  already 
found  Its  w:iy  into  the  bodies  of  our  men 
who  are  now  or  were  fiphtlng  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  mv  understandlna:  that  Chairman 
Rivers  has"  arranc'd  that  this  briefing  be 
shown  to  all  Members  of  Congress  next  Tues- 
day. This,  I  think  is  very  commendable,  but 
I  submit  that  still  more  should  be  done. 
Last  Wednesday  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  I  s'tPted  that  the  photographs 
should  be  declassified  and  shown  to  the 
.\meric.ui  public.  Th.t  such  be  done,  I  sub- 
mit. Is  imperative  In  view  of  the  serious 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  mnnv  Americans  that 
the  bombing  should  be  cmtin-jed. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  formally 
request  that  the  photoer.  phs  be  declassified 
and  shown  to  the  American  public. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rli   H^HD  H     ICHORD. 

Mfnb'^'  of  Congres.j. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVKRSARY    OF    THE 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection? 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Russian  revolution.  This  is  not  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  so  well  known  to 
the  world.  It  is,  unfortunately,  ignored 
both  in  Russia  and  in  the  free  world. 
The  revolution  that  occurred  on  that  day 
was  an  attempt  to  establish  democracy 
in  Russia.  This  true  revolution  was 
short-lived.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Communists  after  a  few  months.  It  is 
often  thought  that  the  Communists  took 
power  from  the  Czar.  This  is  not  true. 
They  took  power  from  democracy  just 
as  they  try  to  do  today. 

An  excellent  article  describing  the 
events  of  1917  in  Russia  by  Eugene 
Lyons  of  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  was  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  12,  1967.  I  com- 
pliment Mr.  Lyons  on  this  article,  and 
submit  it  for  printing  In  the  Recorh  at 
this  point: 

Freedom  Came  to  Russians  on  This  Dat 
50  Tears  Ago 
(This  year  the  Soviets  are  celebrating  the 
50th  cmnlversary  of  their  revolution.  Lost 
in  the  ballyhoo  Is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munUts  overthrew  not  a  tsarist  dictatorship 
hut  the  only  democracy  Russia  ever  knew. 
The  author  of  this  article  wrote  "Assignment 
in  Utopia"  (an  account  of  his  six-year  UPI 
assignment  In  Moscow.  1928-34),  "The  Red 
Decade"  (a  history  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion in  the  U.S.),  "Our  Secret  Allies"  (the 
antl-Communlst  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union) 
and  is  new  at  work  on  an  appraisal  of  50 
years  of  Soviet  communism.) 

(By  Eugene  Lyons) 
New  York. — Fifty  years  ago.  on  Monday, 
March  12.  1917.  the  long-suffering  Russian 
people  made  their  first  bid  for  political  free- 
dom. Because  of  the  13-day  difference  in  the 
Orthodox  Russian  calendar,  the  date  locally 
was  February  27  and  the  upheaval  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  "February  Revolution." 

This  was  the  authentic  Russian  revolution, 
climax  of  a  century  of  rtruggle.  education, 
preparation  and  heroism.  It  was  the  revolu- 
tion that  toppled  the  Romanoff  autocracy, 
brought  freedom,  civil  liberties  and  the 
prospect  of  ordered  democracy. 

Unhappily  for  the  country  and  the  world, 
it  was  fated  to  be  extinguished  less  than 
eicht  months  later  by  the  Communists — then 
known  as  the  Bolsheviks— who  Imposed  a  new 
and  mo'e  odious  autocracy,  deeply  com- 
mitted to  world  revoltition. 

The  collapse  of  the  Rtisslan  monarchy  was 
greeted  Jubilantly  by  free  men  everywhere. 
But  few  grasped  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  succession  regime  and  the 
Importance,  for  all  mankind,  of  Its  survival. 

RIOTS    AND    STRIKES 

As  BO  often  happens  In  history,  the  revolu- 
tion exDloded  In  Russia  when  few  Inside  or 
outside'expected  It.  Driven  by  sheer  hunger, 
the  peoDle  In  Petrograd  early  In  March  staged 
bread  riots,  demonstrations,  followed  by  an 
epidemic  of  strikes. 

Such  disorders  were  not  new  In  the  capital 
and  the  tsar's  government  at  first  had  little 
doubt  It  could  suppress  and  contain  the 
angrv  masses. 

But  this  time  there  was  a  new,  unexpected 
element  In  the  equation.  The  soldiers, 
ordered  to  disperse  the  crowds,  including  the 
dread  Coss.ick  forces,  showed  little  appetite 
for  the  job.  Within  a  few  days,  more  and 
more  of  them  not  only  refused  to  shoot  but 
began  to  fraternize  with  the  people.  Neither 
in  Petrograd  nor  at  the  fronts— the  Russo- 
German  war  was  still  under  way— could 
troops  be  found  to  defend  the  government. 

Marca  IJth  was  the  climactic  day.  That 
afternoo.i  the  Preobrairnensky  and  Vo;y;isky 
regiments,  pride  of  the  monarchy,  and  other 


military  formations  marched  to  the  Duma 
(parliament)  to  declare  their  allegiance  to  a 
new  government  that  did  not  yet  formally 
exist. 

Tiiev  were  greeted  with  Joy  by  Alexander 
Korensky  and  other  democratic  Duma  lead- 
ers, who  infornied  them  that  they  had  Just 
form3d  a  provis.onal  committee  to  rule  the 
country. 

Events  moved  faster  than  the  most  san- 
guine er.emies  of  the  mon:  rchy  had  dreamed. 
On  Thursdav.  March  15,  Ncr.olas  II  abdicated 
In  favor  of  his  brother.  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
who  in  turn  abdicated  the  following  day. 
The  ancient  Romanoff  dynasty  was  no  more, 
leaving  a  nation  m  viitual  collapse. 

BOLSHEVIKS   SURPRISED 

As  for  tae  Bolsheviks,  they  were  caught 
entirely  by  surprise.  They  did  not  play  even 
a  minor  role  in  the  popular  revolution. 
Lenin,  Zlnoviev  and  other  leaders  learned  of 
the  rebellion  from  the  newspapers  in  Switz- 
erland, Trotskv  and  Bukharin  from  the  news- 
papers in  New"  York.  Stalin  was  among  the 
lesser  Bolshevik  figures  in  exile  colonies  In 
Russia. 

Lenin  and  a  group  of  disciples  reached 
Petrograd  on  April  15,  hanng  been  conveyed 
.-.cross  Germany  in  a  sealed  train  by  the 
Kaiser's  government — a  calculated  injection 
of  poison  into  the  Russian  bloodstream  for 
purely  military  reasons.  They  came  well  sup- 
plied" with  German  funds.  Trouky  Joined 
them  in  May,  otners  straggled  in  from  foreign 
exile  and  remote  corners  of  Russia. 

MINORITY   FACTION 

They  represented  the  smallest  of  the  Rus- 
sian radical  movements.  Launched  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  as  a  minority  faction  in 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  it  was  barely 
known  to  the  radical  masses.  In  the  Putllov 
factory  m  Petrograd,  a  hotbed  of  revolution- 
ary sentiment,  there  were  only  30  Bolsheviks 
In"  mid-1917. 

But  theirs  was  a  movement  that  Bcofted 
at  numbers.  In  Lenin's  concept,  revolution 
was  not  a  popular  surge  in  the  old  tradition 
but  a  swift,  deadly  blow  by  a  small,  dis- 
ciplined organization  of  "professional  rev- 
olutionaries." 

The  second  or  Bolshevik  revolution,  on 
November  7 — known  in  communist  history 
as  the  "October  Revolution"  because  of  the 
difference  in  dates— was  not  a  revolution  at 
all  in  any  normal  sense.  The  Bolsheviks 
pulled  off  a  coup  d'etat,  a  putsch,  and  since 
It  was  directed  against  the  new  revolutionary 
regime,  plainly  a  counter-revolution. 

This  is  not  semantic  quibbling.  It  U  a 
fact  indispensable  to  keeping  the  historic 
events  in  focus.  The  successful  grab  for 
power  bv  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  their  small  fol- 
lowing was  a  deed  plotted  In  secrecy,  a  pri- 
vate cabal,  with  the  masses  so  much  raw 
stuff  to  be  terrorized  and  processed. 

The  Bolsheviks  did  not  overthrow  the 
monarchy.  They  overthrew  the  first  demo- 
cratic society  in' Russian  history.  They  did 
not  liberate  the  people— the  people  liberated 
them.  Lenin  himself  had  called  Russia,  be- 
fore he  hijacked  control  of  It,  "the  freest 
country  in  the  world." 

But  to  return  to  the  first  and  true  revolu- 
tion. Kerensky,  a  great  orator  and  pas- 
sionate defender  of  democracy,  before  long 
emerged  as  premier.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  abused  for  falling  to  crush 
the  bolshevik  threat  by  arresting  and  ex- 
ecuting its  leaders. 

But  the  reproof  makes  little  logic  The 
mood  of  the  t'ime,  with  Its  emphasis  on  free- 
dom, democracy  and  humanism,  caUed  for 
the  kind  of  man  Kerensky  was.  Had  he 
been  capable  of  blood-letting  and  high- 
handed illegality,  he  would  not  have  risen 
to  the  top.  Whatever  the  blame,  it  rests 
not  on  Kerensky  but  on  the  nature  of  the 
first  revolution. 

The  power  was  Increasingly  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Soviets,  which 
wai  a  further  source  of  weakness.  The 
Lrninlst;s  saw  their  opportunity  in  the  dual 
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authority.  They  raised  the  slogan,  "all 
power  to  the  Soviets."  at  a  time  when  they 
were  still  a  minority  In  that  Institution. 
For  them  It  otfered  a  convenient  "front."  to 
be  used  as  communists  the  world  over  would 
soon  be  using  false-fronts  to  achieve  their 
purposes. 

Everybody  promised  land  and  peace.  But 
the  moderates  under  Keren.sky  promised  it 
fo.-  tomorrow,  when  an  elected  parliament 
would  lay  down  the  rules.  Lenin  and  his 
cohorts  outbid  them.  Thev  urged  the  peas- 
ants to  take  the  land  now,  the  workers  to 
take  over  the  factories  at  once,  the  soldiers 
to  desert  the  fronts. 

Most  Important,  they  give  no  hint  of  the 
one-part^'  dict.itorship  they  had  In  view. 
Ok  the  contrary,  they  posed  as  champions 
o'  the  fullest  democracv.  Lenin  fumed  at 
enemies  who  charsied  that  he  planned  to 
abolish  private  property  and  Impose  Com- 
munism. A  more  complete  record  of  deceit 
can  hardly  be  found  In  the  annals  of  dema- 
gogy. 

In  his  first  weeks  after  the  putsch,  Lenin 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  renege 
on  his  earlier  support  of  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly— ^a  democratic  parliament  to  draw 
up  a  democratic  constitution.  What  If  the 
voting  went  against  the  Communists?  They 
piously  had  pledged  to  abide  by  the  popular 
will. 

The  balloting  took  place  between  Novem- 
ber 25  and  December  9.  1917.  Although  In 
most  of  the  larger  cities  the  elections  were 
conducted  under  bolshevik  auspices,  the 
Communists  drew  only  about  25  percent  of 
the  36  million  votes  cast — less  than  half  as 
many  as  the  only  other  organized  party.  Ker- 
ensky's  social  revolutionaries. 

But  Lenin  and  Trotsky  had  no  Intention 
of  permitting  the  freely  chosen  constituent 
assembly  to  live.  When  the  elected  deputies 
met  on  January  18.  1918.  Lenin's  police  and 
soldiers  disrupted  the  proceedings,  then 
sealed  the  doors  of  the  Taurlde  Palace  where 
the  meeting  was  held.  The  first  session  was 
the  last.  The  hope  bom  on  March  12  wa.s 
dead. 

The  titanic  resistance  that  had  been 
touched  off  by  the  communist  coft)  d'etat 
was  raised  to  fever  pitch  by  the  nr  urder  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  A  civil  war,  one 
of  the  bloodiest  In  all  history,  was  under 
■way.  Virtually  all  the  clashing  guerrilla 
formations  and  armies  were  anti-commu- 
nist. But  they  were  so  divided  by  mutual 
hatreds  that  the  bolshevik  forces — whipped 
Into  a  Red  Army  by  the  genius  of  Leon 
Trotsky — would   triumph   in  the  end. 

The  free  Rus.sl.n  that  might  have  been 
was  no  more  A  force  fiercely  dedicated  to 
the  demolition  of  the  world  of  freedom  now 
had  the  resources  of  a  great  country  at  its 
disposal. 


This  tragic  policy,  based  on  misunder- 
standing the  Communistic  Soviet  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  moves,  is  still  p'aguing 
us  as  we  find  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion committing  our  troops  to  a  no-win 
war  in  Vietnam  while  embracinR  the 
Communist  government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

As  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations'  diplomatic  blun- 
ders the  brave  Slovak  people,  along  with 
other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
are  now  suffering  under  the  dread  op- 
pression of  communism.  I  certainly 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Slovak  peoples 
courageous  spirit  and  love  of  freedom 
will  be  maintained  until  the  day  when 
they  regain  their  national  independence. 
Surely  they  will  be  freed  from  Commu- 
nist persecution  and  achieve  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. 


THE  28TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SLO- 
VAK INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  28th  annivei'sary  of  Slovak 
Independence  Day. 

Unfortunately,  high-ranking  officials 
in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  espe- 
cially in  the  pre-World  War  II  period 
and  during  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
war.  failed  to  understand  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Slovak  people  for  independ- 
ence. 


Pa.;  Francis  Polrier.  the  Jersey  Journal.  Jer- 
sey  City,  N.J.,  and  V.  L  Bubbctt  Jr.,  the 
Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan.  Ala 

A  newspaper,  the  Record,  of  Hackens&ck. 
N.J..  won  a  special  plaque  for  the  most  cut- 
standing  and  effective  over-all  traffic  safety 
campaign  last  year. 

In  part.  Mr.  Allen's  winning  column  read: 

"In  the  newspaper  of  the  night  before,  they 
all  had  seen  the  Page  1  picture  of  the  wrecked 
automobile,  twisted  Junk  slammed  against  a 
tree,  and  they  knew  precisely  how  long  the 
police  said  tlie  black  skid  marks  were,  the 
final  signature  he  had  made  In  the  last  sec- 
ond.s  of  life  .  .  . 

"They  thought  probably  the  last  bad  sec- 
ond was  before  he  was  hurt  at  all,  when  the 
rear  end  started  to  swing,  and  the  rubber 
was  squealing,  when  the  heap  leaned  into  a 
sickening  roll,  and  he  knew  this  time  it 
wasn't  going  to  come  back  up.  and  the  big 
thick  trees,  dark  and  ugly,  were  almost  in 
his  face. 

"They  looked  at  the  empty  classroom  seat 
once  more,  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
corridor." 


NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD -TIMES 
WRITER  WINS  SAFETY  AWARD 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKETR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as 
human  beings  drive  machines  that  in- 
jure, maim,  and  kill  other  human  beings, 
the  public  must  be  reminded  repeatedly 
ol  their  destructive  potential. 

Recently  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation held  a  competition  for  newspaper 
safety  writing.  Top  winner  was  Everett 
S.  Allen,  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  submit  an  article  from  the 
Standard-Times  of  March  6.  1967: 

Standard-Times  Writer  Wins  Top  Safety 
Award 

Washington. — Everett  S.  Allen,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  The  Standard-Times  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  is  the  winner  of  the  first- 
place  award  of  $1,000  in  the  cdltorlal-page 
category  of  the  12th  annual  newspaper 
safety  writing  competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  it  was  an- 
nounced here  today. 

Mr.  Allen,  author  of  a  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  column  entitled  The  Present  Tense, 
won  the  award  for  a  single  column  that  was 
published  last  March  27,  heided,  "Empty 
Seat  in  the  Classroom."  It  was  written  in 
the  aftermath  of  area  auto  accidents  that 
took  the  lives  of  two  teen-ac^ers.  and  was 
based  on  Interviews  with  th?lr  clasFmate.s. 

Nearly  400  entries  were  submitted  In  the 
competition  by  newspapers  across  the  nation. 
The  ATA  award  ceremonies  will  be  held 
April  6  in  Washington. 

First-place  award  winners  in  other  cate- 
gories included  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  the 
Albuquerque  News.  Albuquerque.  N.M.,  and 
Phyllis  Cobbs  and  Harcourt  Tynes  Jr.,  the 
Patent  Tr.ider.  Mt.  Kisco.  N.Y.  Mr.  Werten- 
baker. a  former  resident  of  New  Bedford,  in 
1948  was  manager  of  Station  WFMR.  when 
it  operated  a  separate  program  schedule,  and 
later,  assistant  manager  of  Stations  WNBH- 
WFMR. 

Second-place  winners  were  Dennis  Hoover, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Dallas.  Tex.;  and 
C.  B.  Daniel  Jr..  the  Gainesville  Sun.  Gaines- 
ville. Fla. 

Third-place  awards  went  to  Thomas  P. 
Darcy,  the  Houston  Post.  Houston,  Tex.,  now 
with  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 


FEDERAL  TAX-SHARING  BILL 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  present  Federal  aid  sys- 
tem can  be  correctly  characterized  as  a 
vast  administrative  jungle  fraught  with 
confusion  and  wasteful  spending.  That 
is  why  I  am  today  introducing  a  Federal 
revenue-sharing  bill  designed  to  return 
5  percent  of  the  Federal  personal  income 
taxes  to  the  States  without  strings  at- 
tached. 

There  is  way  too  much  redtape  and 
overlap  involved  in  the  200-plus  grant- 
in-aid  programs  now  administered  in 
Washington.  More  often  than  not,  the 
Federal-aid  bureaucrats  distort  and  give 
low  priority  to  State  and  local  needs, 
while  using  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  increase  Federal  control.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  bill  is  aimed  at  restoring 
proper  balance  to  the  Federal-State  re- 
lationship. 

The  Langen  revenue-sharing  bill 
would,  first,  return  5  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral personal  income  taxes  to  the  States 
primarily  on  a  population  basis:  and, 
second,  reduce  or  replace  existing 
specialized  Federal  aid  programs  that  are 
not  functioning  efficiently  or  effectively. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  tax-shar- 
ing concept  in  my  bill  is  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  unnecessary  or  wasteful 
Federal  aid  programs  that  are  no  longer 
worthy  of  continuance. 

Just  a  quick  glance  at  the  multiple 
grant-in-aid  programs  tells  us  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  present  system  is  in 
need  of  reform— over  170  Federal  aid 
programs,  administered  by  over  21  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  150 
Washington  bureaus,  and  over  400  re- 
gional ofBces  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try, plus  more  than  75  diflfercnt  plan- 
ning assistance  programs,  many  of 
which  are  also  duplicative. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  local  communi- 
ties are  often  required  to  deal  with  so 
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^«nv  Federal  agencies  that  insist  on  re- 
SiK  20  to  30  copies  of  every  long,  de- 
S  application?  Certainly  this  coun- 
^  j^  capable  of  finding  better  ways  of 
Movidlng  the  needed  assistance  to  sDive 
;nmDemng  State  and  local  problems. 

Thus  I  express  the  hope  that  coiapre- 
hpnsive  congressional  hearings  can  be 
hrid  on  my  bill  and  other  revenue-shar- 
ina  proposals  early  this  session,  as  there 
u  crowing  public  support  for  the  "tax 
wk"  principle  and  the  constructive  im- 
M^ct  it  will  have  in  the  effort  to  build  and 
preserve  wha'^  is  best  for  our  Nation. 

NO  SUCH  THING  AS  FEDERAL 
MONEY 

Mr     RUPPE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KitykendallI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    KUYKENDALL.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  an  advertisement  by  the  War- 
ner &  Swasey  Co.  which  appeared  in  sev- 
eral national  magazines  this  week. 

The  important  point  made  in  this  ad 
Is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Federal 
money.  Too  long  we  have  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  all  good  things  come 
from  Washington.  Too  many  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  Federal  aid 
Is  a  gift  from  some  great  benefactor  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  The  John- 
son administration  has  outdone  all  its 
Democrat  predecessors  of  the  past  33 
years  in  selling  the  Idea  that  L.B.J.  is 
the  personal  donor  of  funds  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  truth  is  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  money  of  its  own.  It  can  only 
return  to  the  people  what  it  first  takes 
from  them  in  the  form  of  taxes.  And  it 
can  return  far  less  than  it  takes  in  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  bureaucratic  redtape 
through  which  the  peoples'  money  goes 
on  its  roundtrlp  to  Washington  and  back 
to  the  States. 

Is  It  not  about  time  we  stop  this  mas- 
querade and  allow  the  people  to  keep 
more  of  their  own  money  at  home  where 
they  can  initiate  local  projects  and  pay 
for  them  with  100  percent  of  the  tax  dol- 
lars collected?  The  Warner  &  Swasey 
advertisement  is  food  for  thought.  The 
copy  follows : 

BOBBINO  St.  PrrEKSBTTBO  TO  Pat  St.  Patjl 
Why  should  I  expect  you  to  pay  my  bills? 
Tet  this  is  what  "Federal"  funds  mean. 

It  may  be  all  very  well  for  Florida,  for 
example.  In  Ita  generosity  to  give  St.  Paul  a 
new  Auditorium  or  some  shiny  transit  Bya- 
tem.  But  don't  call  it  Federal  money  be- 
cause it  isn't— there  Is  no  Federal  money. 
It  all  comes  from  Florida  and  New  York  and 
California— ond  St.  Paul  which  sends  Its 
taxes  to  Washington  where  2  million  Federal 
employees  must  take  out  their  "handling 
charges",  and  send  back  what's  left,  cluttered 
and  hamstrung  with  Federal  restrictions. 

If  St.  Paul  (and  every  city  and  state) 
would  meet  Its  own  needs  by  paying  its  own 
bills  under  Its  own  management,  those  bills 
would  be  far  lower,  and  the  money  would 
be  better  spent. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  FOR 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the     Record     and     include     extraneous 

matter.  ,  .    ...      * 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  costs  and,  at 
the  same  time,  alleviate  inconveniences 
now  suffered  by  property  owners  whose 
land  is  to  be  taken  for  highway  purposes. 
This  bill  is  similar  to.  although  not 
identical  to,  bills  I  have  introduced  in 
both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses.    It 
would    authorize    a   program    to    assist 
States  to  acquire  rights-of-way  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  once  proposed  high- 
way routes  are  finalized. 

It  would  enable  States  to  acquire 
property  to  b3  eventually  needed  for 
riehts-of-way  at  comparatively  low  cost 
and  at  a  time  when  the  actual  arrival 
of  improved  roads  has  not  yet  drastically 
inflated  real  estate  values.  It  would  give 
a  break  to  property  owners,  a  badly 
needed  and  long-overdue  one. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary-  of 
Transportation  to  advance  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  to  any  State  for  early 
right-of-way  acquisition.  The  funds 
would  be  advanced  free  of  interest 
charges  and  would  not  be  charged 
against  current  Federal  aid  apportion- 
ments, but  would  be  repaid  by  the  State 
when  actual  construction  on  the  right- 
of-way  is  authorized,  or  on  September 
30,  1972,  whichever  occurs  first.  The  to- 
tal amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
would  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  $300 
million.  ,      ,     ,  ^. 

The  November  23,  1966,  cutback  of  the 
Federal-aid-highway  program  has  many 
long-range  serious  detrimental  effects 
that  have  been  felt  and  will  be  felt  in 
the  future.  The  1972  target  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  will 
be  set  back  and  construction  costs  will 
inevitably  be  increased.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  would  reduce  in  a  very 
real  way  the  cost  of  future  highway  con- 
struction. Advance  purchase  of  rights- 
of-way  would  not  only  result  in  the  sav- 
ing of  money  but  relieve  to  a  great  degree 
the  human  suffering  caused  by  lengthy 
delays  between  the  announcement  of  a 
route  and  the  actual  purchase  of  rights- 
of-way.  ,^^ 

The  financial  savings  that  could  be  re- 
alized by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  sub.stantial.  On  May  2.  1963,  when  I 
first  Introduced  similar  legislation,  I  ex- 
Dlained  how  this  concept  has  been  tried 
and  proven  successful: 

The  State  of  California,  in  1953,  established 
a  $30  million  revolving  ...  by  using  this 
fund  for  the  i.dv.mce  arquisition  of  rights- 
of-way,  the  State  had  saved  approximately 
$250  million  during  the  8  years  since  creation 
of  the  fund. 


the  rights-of-way  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem alone  would  cost  $3,290,617,000  and 
since  that  date  the  cost  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased. 

The  November  1966  cutback  of  Fed- 
eral  highway  funds  was,  according  to 
administration  witnesses  at  recent  joint 
hearings  by  the  Senate  and  House  Pub- 
lic  Works   Committees,   an   attempt   to 
slow  the  inflationary  Increase  in  high- 
way construction  costs.     If  this  was  the 
administration's   primar>-   intention  for 
the  cutback,  the  frozen  funds  could  and 
should  be  used  for  the  highway  purposes 
they    were    collected    for.    The    frozen 
funds  could  be  used  to  buj-  rights-of-way 
at  a  more  accelerated  rate,  thereby  re- 
ducing  the   eventual   cost   to   both   the 
States  and  the  highway  trust  fund  with- 
out beginning  actual  construction. 

In    addition    to    decreasing    highway 
construction  costs  my  bill  would  be  most 
valuable  in  attempting  to  minimize  the 
hardship  imposed  upon  those  whose  land 
will  be  taken  for  rights-of-way.     Those 
persons  who  know  that  their  homes  or 
businesses  lie  within  the  route  of  a  pro- 
posed road  would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  them  under  the 
present  system.    As  the  situation  exists 
now,  a  man  can  neither  get  his  money 
out  of  nor  make  improvements  on  his 
property  once  it  becomes  within  a  right- 
of-way.     He  is  told  his  property  will  be 
taken,  some  day,  but  this  does  not  hap- 
pen and  he  does  not  receive  his  payment 
until   it   suits   the   Government's   con- 
venience.   This     matter     of     advance 
right-of-way  is  not  only  important  to  the 
Government,  but  it  is  deeply  important 
to  thousands   of   individual   citizens  in 
this  country. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  joint 
House-Senate  Public  Works  Committees, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  firmly 
backed  this  proposal.  In  response  to  a 
question  he  stated: 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  legislation 
Introduced  for  action  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  problem  Secre- 
tary Boyd  was  discussing.  A  plan  for 
prompt  and  just  compensation  for  those 
who  will  lose  their  property  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  highway  is  one  that 
deserves  immediate  and  favorable 
action. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
Mr.    RUPPE.    Mr.     Speaker,    I 
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The  "1965  Interstate  System  Cost  Esti- 
mate"—89th  Congress,  first  session. 
House  Document  No.  42— states  that  as 
of  January  1.  1964,  the  total  expense  for 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MorseI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  all  too  common  tend- 
ency to  accept  the  continued  success 
of  a  particular  program  or  effort  as  the 
natural  course  of  events.  In  doing  so  we 
overlook  the  most  important  fact  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  of  this  success 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  continued 
effort. 

I  think  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
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school  safety  patrols,  a  program  first  in- 
stituted 51  years  ago  in  one  particular 
area  and  adopted  nationally  45  years 

ago. 

A  mark  of  the  great  success  of  this 
program  can  be  found  in  the  statistics 
which  reveal  the  traffic  death  rate  of 
schoolchildren  has  been  cut  almost  m 
half  over  the  years  while  the  death  rate 
of  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  appropriate  that 
we  pay  tribute,  annual  tribute,  to  the 
school  safety  patrols. 

We  can  do  this  by  designating  the 
second  week  of  May  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  not  only 
recognizing  the  continued  and  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  more  than  900,000 
safety  patrol  members  by  renewing  the 
resolve  each  motorist  has  to  exercise  ex- 
traordinary care  in  traveling  through 
school  areas. 

I  miccht  add  that  as  part  of  the  tribute 
paid  the  boys  and  girls  each  year,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  coor- 
dinates a  parade  down  Constitution 
Avenue.  This  year  over  20,000  partici- 
pants will  go  down  the  avenue  on  May 
13. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  will  be  among  those  22 
States  represented  and  that  there  will  be 
a  group  of  200  patrol  members  from 
Concord. 

The  Concord  group,  with  Sgt.  James 
Hanley  In  charge,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Safety  Officers'  League. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  introducing  similar  resolutions, 
so  that  this  continually  successful  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  successful  and 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  give  so  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  may  receive  their 
proper  due. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  432 
Joint   resolution   to   provide   for   the   desig- 
nation of  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 

year    as    "National    School    Safety   Patrol 

Week" 

Whereas  more  than  an  estimated  flfty-two 
thousand  Americans  died  in  traffic  accidents 
on  the  Nation's  highways  during  the  year 
1966  and  the  prevention  of  such  accidents 
has  become  a  problem  of  major  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols,  since 
their  organization  on  a  national  scale  In 
the  early  1920's,  have  played  an  important 
role  In  the  reduction  of  highway  accidents 
involving  school-age  children;  and 

Whereas  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand 
safety  patrol  members  are  now  serving  forty 
thousand  schools  In  all  fifty  States,  protect- 
ing nineteen  mUllon  children;  and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols  are  a 
cooperative  program  sponsored  Jointly  by 
American  Automobile  Association  motor 
clubs,  local  schools,  and  police;  and 

Whereas  more  than  sixteen  million  Amer- 
icans have  served  as  safety  patrol  members 
during  the  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
profrram  was  established;  and 

Whereas  the  traflflc  death  rate  of  school-age 
children  since  1922  has  dropped  nearly  one- 
half  while  the  death  rate  of  all  other  age 
groups  has  doubled  and  the  efforts  of  the 
school  safety  patrols  have  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor  In  this  reduction;  and 

Whereas  the  llfesavlng  efforts  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  play  an  Increasingly  Important 
role  in  the  nationwide  campaign  to  reduce 
trafnc  accidents  and  this  program  should  re- 
ceive public  attention  and  citizen  support: 
and 


Whereas  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 
ye.'.r  provides  an  opportunity  for  due  rec- 
ognition of  the  foregoing  achievements,  ac- 
complishments, and  needs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  second  week 
of  May  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  as 
•National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week"  and 
tile  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  all  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  ob.servance  of  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  proceedings  and  ceremonies. 


LOWELL:   TEXTILE  CITY  ON  PAIN- 
FUL ROAD  BACK 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  economic  di- 
versification in  an  industrial  community 
found  a  unique  laboratory  in  my  home 
city  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Reliance  on  the 
textile  industiT  as  the  chief  source  of 
economic  well-being  led  to  disaster  in 
the  years  of  the  depression  and  the  trend 
toward  movement  of  textile  plants  else- 
where in  the  country.  For  those  of  us 
who  remember  the  dread  depression 
years  when  45  percent  of  the  work  force 
in  Lowell  was  un-^mployed.  the  recent 
strides  tov.ard  di\crsif.crition  and  de- 
velopment are  most  hear'.ening.  In  the 
Sunday  cd'tion  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
Jeremiah  V.  Murphy  reports  on  the  eco- 
n:imi3  progress  now  underway  in  the  city. 
I  have  unanimous  consent  to  include  his 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
I  owELi.:  Textile  City  on  pAiNrtL  Road  B/.ck 
I  By  Jeremiah  V.  Murphy) 

Lowell. — High  over  the  famous  Boott  Mills 
complex  in  this  dreary  mill  city  on  the  pol- 
luted Merrimack  River  stands  a  steeple,  its 
white  paint  faded  iind  peeling. 

At  the  top  of  the  steeple  Is  a  unique 
weathervi^.ne — It  has  been  there  .since  the 
1870's— In  the  shape  of  a  textile  shuttle.  It 
Is  symbolic  of  the  city's  long  history  as 
a  textile  center. 

"A  textile  museum  has  Its  eye  on  that 
we.ithervane."  explained  John  R.  Dickson, 
president  of  Boott  Mills.  "They  want  it  for 
an  exhibit." 

The  museum  may  not  have  long  to  wait, 
for  there  remains  only  one  major  textile 
mill— Wannalanclt  TextUe  Co.— In  this  old 
industrial  city  some  25  miles  northwest  of 
Boston. 

Textiles  are  going  In  Lowell,  but  the  city 
Is  well  on  Its  way  along  a  slow  and  painful 
road  towards  economic  diversification. 

Lowell  reached  Its  texUle  peak  In  1924. 
Since  then  it  has  been  downhill  In  this  city 
of  scores  of  red  brick  mills  and  tenement 
hiiuses. 

In  1935.  for  example,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Depression,  45  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  on  relief. 

When  the  Lowell  textile  Industry  grad- 
ually moved  to  the  South,  It  left  a  legacy 
here  of  high  level  of  unemployment  despite 
national  and  state  prosperity,  and  a  need 
for  more  Industry. 

Lowell's  population  Is  86,000,  down  some 
26,000  from  the  1912  high,  although  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  Blllerlca,  Tewksbury. 
Chelmsford  and  Dracut.  have  shown  sub- 
stantial population  growths. 


John  Grlffln.  supervising  olHce  manager  of 
the  State  Division  of  Employment  Security 
in  Lowell,  said  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  Lowell  area  was  7.4  percent  of  the  total 
work  force  for  January.  The  statewide  aver- 
age for  the  same  period  was  4.2. 

In  Lowell  Itself,  where  the  work  force  is 
estimated  at  45,000,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  January  Is  estimated  at  slightly  higher. 
But  figures  are  not  kept  for  the  city  alone. 

Lowell's  unemployment  figure  his  improved 
slightly  over  the  last  five  years,  but  It  re- 
mains one  of  the  highest  In  the  nation. 
Griffin  said  the  situation  here  is  not  as  bleak 
as  it  appears  on  p.iper. 

"There  is  a  gre.it  deal  of  work  done  of  a 
contract  basis  here,"  he  said.  "It  causes 
peaks  and  slow  seasons.  When  things  are 
.=low.  the  number  of  claims  Jiunp  substan- 
tially." 

He  added,  "The  economic  picture  In  LoweU 
Is  gradually  Improving." 

Tliere  are  other  reasons  for  the  high  un- 
employment rate,  a  visitor  here  is  told  over 
and  over  by  Industry  offlcir.ls.  Many  men, 
particu'arly  those  with  Urger  families,  re- 
ceive as  much  for  unemployment  p^'yments 
as  they  would  be  paid  for  a  full  work  week. 

"If  anyone  re  illy  wants  to  work  in  Lowell," 
one  mill  executive  said,  "there  is  a  job  here 
for  him."  A  full  p.tge  of  "help  wanted"  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Lowell  Sun  supports  this 
view. 

In  the  o:d,  Gothic  style  city  hall.  Lowell's 
young  and  energetic  m.iyor,  Edw.^.rd  Early 
Jr.,  said.  "We  haven't  been  getting  the  new 
industries  we  need.     It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

But  most  city  officials.  Including  City  Man- 
ager Charles  A.  Gallagher  and  acting  City 
Planner  Jack  Tavares,  agreed  uhat  progress 
has  been  made. 

Tliey  point  to  "incubator"  Industries,  some 
employing  as  few  as  10  or  15  persons.  They 
Include  electronic,  paper  and  plastic  firms. 
Their  total  number  grows  each  year. 

Textile,  thanks  to  Wannalanclt  Mills,  and 
allied  Industries,  remains  as  the  city's  biggest 
Industry,  but  It  Is  a  matter  of  time  before 
paper  products  or  printing  takes  over  that 
top    spot. 

But  there  are  bright  spots  In  the  Lowell 
picture.  For  example,  the  Boott  Mills  com- 
plex, all  17  buildings,  Is  composed  of  some 
40  firms,  with  only  one — a  dye  company — 
still  engaged  in  the  textile  Industry. 

There  are  2600  i>ersons  employed  In  the 
complex,  the  same  number  working  there  In 
the  mid  I920's  when  textile  was  Lowell's 
bread  and  butter. 

"Lowell  Is  fairly  well  off  today,"  said  Dick- 
son, head  of  Boott  Mills.  "Diversification 
has  come  gradually.  But  It  definitely  Is 
here." 

Newly  completed  Route  495 — a  superhigh- 
way running  east  and  west  of  Lowell — la  ex- 
pected to  play  a  key  role  In  the  city's  come- 
back. But,  according  to  Mayor  Early,  a  ma- 
jor need  Is  a  connector  highway  linking  the 
superhighway  with   downtown  Lowell. 

That  project  Is  stlU  In  the  "planning  stage." 

The  city's  urban  redevelopment  program 
has  completed  the  Church  st.  project  and  the 
95-acre  Northern  Canal  project  Is  underway. 
In  recent  years,  several  schools,  shopping  cen- 
ters and  an  Industrial  park  have  been  btillt. 
Lowell  Technological  Institute,  which  Is  In- 
ternationally known,  has  grown  substan- 
tially. New  dormitories  to  house  660  more 
students  are  under  construction. 

After  a  50-year  lag,  new  buildings  have 
been  constructed  In  the  downtown  Lowell 
area. 

Economic  progress  here  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  has  been  hoped,  but  the  city  that 
began  as  a  company  town  Is  looking  again  to 
the  future.  They  have  a  favorite  word 
here — diversification. 

You  hear  It  over  and  over,  lor  Lowell  Is 
determined  to  never  again  put  all  its  eco- 
nomic eggs  in  one  basket,  especially  a  cloth 
(textile)  basket. 


Uarch  U,  1967 
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mOHWAYS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA, 

BUT  NONE  FOR  OHIO 
Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
„nanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
y^m  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend 
Ss  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
^d  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
iilr  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
T  took  the  floor  to  call  to  the  attention 
nf  the  House  the  numbers  game  being 
olayed  by  the  Johnson  administration 
vitti  respect  to  urgently  needed  Federal- 
aid  highway  construction.     Today,  I  rise 
^ain  to  point  out  the  administrations 
oontinuing  inconsistency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Nation's  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs. 

Last  November  23,  the  President  or- 
dered a  cutback  in  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  which  amounted  to  $1.1  bil- 
Uon  or  25  percent  of  the  $4.4  billion  of 
new'  construction  work  that  could  be 
commenced  during  fiscal  year  1967  with- 
out exceeding  the  estimated  receipts  of 
the  highway  trust  fund.  The  cutback 
applied  to  the  all-important  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, as  well  as  the  primary  and  second- 
ary extensions  and  their  urban  exten- 
sions. 

No  other  public  works  program  was  cut 
as  drastically  as  was  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  No  other  transporta- 
tion system  has  its  funds  frozen  any- 
where near  the  extent  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program's  funds. 

The  cutback  was  ordered  supposedly 
"In  recognition  of  the  need  for  reducing 
nonmilitary  Federal  expenditures  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Vietnam  effort  and 
the  resultant  program  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressure."    It  appears,  however, 
after  all  the  facts  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress,  that  the  cutback 
in  the  highway  construction  program  was 
another  budget  shenanigan  of  the  ad- 
ministration— Johnson      juggling— with 
the  American  taxpayers'   money   being 
tossed  carelessly  around.     The  adminis- 
tration witnesses  at  joint  hearings  of  the 
Subconomittees  on  Roads  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works 
assured  the  members  that  funds  would 
be  restored  as  soon  as  the  administra- 
tion's brand  of  national  economics  so 
warranted.    Unfortunately,  it  looks  like 
this  is  not  going  to  happen.     The  funds 
frozen  by  the  administration  have  yet 
to  be  fully  restored. 

On  Thursday,  March  2,  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was.  In  effect,  re- 
leasing some  $850  million  to  be  pumped 
into  the  economy.  Surely  this  will  not 
"reduce  inflationary  pressure."  While 
the  Federal  Government  was  thereby 
pumping  $850  million  into  the  economy, 
the  administration  did  not  release  one 
single  cent  for  urgently  needed  highway 
construction. 

To  make  matters  even  worse.  yester- 
day—March 13— the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
on  Latin  American  development,  within 
Which  he  called  for  an  additional  $150 
million  authorization  over  the  next  3 


years  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  the  development  of  com- 
munication and  river  systems  throughout 
Latin  America.  That  S150  million  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States— the  same  taxpayers  who 
are  being  told  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration that  it  would  be  too  great  of  an 
expenditure  to  build  highways  which  are 
needed  to  reduce  congestion,  inconven- 
ience, traffic  deaths  and  injuries,  and 
property  damage. 

According  to  the  President's  message, 
approximately  $150  million  over  a  3-year 
period  will  be  provided  to  "help  finance 
preinvestment  studies  and  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  new  multinational  projects," 
including  the  construction  of  roads  "to 
link  the  nations  and  people  of  Latin 
America"  and  the  construction  of  bridges 
"to  carry  the  fruits  of  commerce  over 
river  barriers." 

The  President's  message  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  administration  will  re- 
quest congressional  authorization  to  pro- 
vide this  $150  million  extra  together  with 
our  regular  $250  million  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  Inter-America  Bank's  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  from  which  come 
the  funds  for  the  financing  of  these  road 
and  bridge  projects.  Thus,  in  effect,  we 
will  have  S900  million  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
dollars  over  the  next  3  years  going  into 
such  projects  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  is  more  concerned  with  linking 
the  people  of  Latin  America  than  he  is 
in  linking  the  people  of  his  own  Nation — 
the  people  he  was  elected  by  to  represent 
their  best  interests.     The  cutback  will 
slow  down  the  construction  of  federally 
aided  highways  in  the  United  States  sub- 
stantially, resulting  in  hundreds  of  high- 
way tralTic  deaths,  thousands  of  injuries, 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  property  dam- 
age.   I  suggest  that  it  is  in  our  citizens' 
best  interests  to  construct  highways  in 
the  United  States  before  we  accelerate 
US.-aided  highway  and  related  bridge 
construction  in  Latin  America.    Yet  the 
President  asks  for  hundreds  of  millions 
for  highway  construction  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  still  holds  back  on  funds  for 
urgently  needed  highway  construction  in 
the  United  States.    That  just  does  not 
make  sense.    Roads  for  Latin  America, 
but  none  for  Ohio  or  the  United  States. 
I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  forced  to  endure 
congestion,  inconvenience,  and  increased 
travel  costs  in  the  future  because  the 
President  is  more  wiUing  to  give  high- 
way construction  money  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica   than    he    is    to    release    highway 
construction    funds— funds    which    he 
arbitrarily  fioze— in  the  United  States. 
Before  any  additional  sums  are  appro- 
propriated  or  expended  for  highways  in 
foreign     nations,     the     administration 
should     release     highway     construction 
funds  in  the  United  States. 


EULOGY  ON  AMBROSE  KENNEDY,  A 

FORMER     CONGRESSMAN     FROM 

WOONSOCKET,  R.I. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  44 


years  ago  the  voice  of  Ambrose  Kennedy 
was  heard  in  the  House  by  such  notable 
men  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  W. 
Brooke  Cockrane  and  Sam  Rayburn.  On 
March  9,  the  voice  of  this  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  was 
eternally  silenced. 

Ambrose  Kennedy  was  the  second  man 
from  Woonsocket  to  be  elected  to  the 
Congress  and,  as  his  successor  from  this 
fine  city,  I  would  like  to  make  known 
Defore  this  House,  which  he  sen-ed  so 
well  for  10  years,  the  exemplary  accom- 
plishments embodied  in  the  liie  of  this 
great  man. 

His  was  a  most  extraordinary  life — 
one  which  reached  out  to  encompass 
many  avenues,  but  all  of  which  marked 
the  way  passed  by  a  man  devoted  to 
public  service  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

He  was  an  educator,  serving  as  the 
first  high-school  principal  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Blackstone.  Mass.; 
a  lawyer,  whose  late  career  was  marked 
by  early  success;  an  author,  with  two 
books  to  his  credit;  a  father,  who  was 
loved  by  his  family;  a  scholar,  whose 
degrees  included  a  doctor  of  philosophy; 
a  militar>'  aide  to  Governor  Pothier,  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  earned  him  the  title 
of  colonel;  a  devoted  layman,  who  was 
honored  by  his  faith;  a  State  representa- 
tive, who  was  honored  by  his  colleagues 
to  be  their  Speaker:  and  a  Member  of 
this  House,  which  he  so  admirably  served 
from  1913  to  1923. 

Life  for  Ambrose  Kennedy  began  al- 
most a  full  century  ago  in  Blackstone, 
Mass. — which  is  contiguous  to  Woon- 
socket. R.I.— on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  1875. 

He  attended  school  in  Blackstone.  the 
towTi  of  his  birth,  which  also  is  where  I 
was  bom,  and  later  studied  in  Canada 
before  beginning  his  studies  at  Holy 
Cross  College  in  Worcester,  Mass.  At 
the  age  of  22,  he  was  awarded  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  and  3  years  later,  a  master 
of  arts  degree.  His  alma  mater  further 
honored  him  with  the  bestowal  of  a  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree  in  1918. 

After  college,  he  turned  his  efforts 
towards  the  education  of  others,  teaching 
French,  Latin,  Greek.  English,  physics, 
and  math  from  1  year  prior  to  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  4  years  into  the  20th 
century. 

While  teaching  school  in  Blackstone, 
his    interest    turned    towards    a    legal 
career,  and  he  enrolled  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, where  I  also  had  the  privilege 
of  preparing  for  my  legal  career.    In  his 
usual  manner  of  academic  achievement, 
he  completed  the  three  year  course  in  2 
years  and  received  the  coveted  honor  of 
being    class    orator    at    commencement 
exercises.     His    oratory    ability    would 
soon  become  well  known  in  the  Con- 
gress as  it  had  been  known  to  his  class- 
mates   at   Boston   University    and   the 
House    of    Representatives    in    Rhode 
Island   where   he   served   from   1910   to 
1912. 

Prior  to  being  elected  to  the  Rhode 
Island  House  of  Representatives,  he 
served  as  military  aide  to  Gov.  Aram  J, 
Pothier.  Soon  after  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rhode  Island  House,  his 
eloquence  and  outstanding  character- 
istics   were    easily    recognized    by    his 
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colleaRues  who  chose  him  to  be  their 
speaker. 

In  1912,  Colonel  Kennedy's  popularity 
and  achievements  won  him  a  seat  in  the 
Congress,  the  only  Republican  to  win  a 
seat  in  the  Congress  during  the  elections 
of  that  year.  Standing  with  him  when 
he  was  sworn  in  was  the  beloved,  late 
Sam  Rayburn,  whose  distinguished 
career  in  this  House  Is  so  well  known  to 
all  of  us. 

These  were  uneasy  times  and  the  role 
of  the  House  Foreigri  Affairs  Committee 
assumed  even  greater  significance.  One 
of  its  members  was  the  eloquent  member 
from  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  the  Honorable 
Ambrose  Kennedy. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  was 
well  received  and  acclaimed  by  his 
colleagues.  When  his  term  came  to  a 
close  in  1923.  he  declined  to  nm  again 
after  having  served  the  people  of  the 
then  Third  District  from  PJiode  Island  in 
a  most  exemplary  manner  for  a  full 
decade. 

The  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  imselfish  efforts  of 
this  extraordinary  man  but  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Woonsocket  owe  particular 
homage  to  Colonel  Kennedy,  for  he 
brought  great  honor  to  them. 

In  the  city  of  Woonsocket  we  are 
proud  that  such  a  man  as  he  was  one  of 
us.  His  many  accomplishments  and 
exemplary  ways  shall  serve  as  a  great 
inspiration.  For  those  who  wish  to  give 
of  themselves  that  others  may  live  a 
little  better,  his  life  will  serve  as  a  guide. 


HAIiPERN  BILL  PROVIDES  BUSINESS 
LOANS  AND  JOB  TRAININQ  FOR 
COLD  WAR  VETS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year,  the  Congress  has  moved 
in  a  number  of  ways  toward  providing 
pensions  and  readjustment  assistance 
for  veterans  of  previous  wars,  widows 
and  dependents. 

Last  year,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member,  and  it  was  enacted. 
This  year,  we  have  seen  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  bills,  including  my  own, 
to  expand  educational  opportunities, 
increase  pensions  and  provide  benefits 
for  veterans,  widows,  and  dependents  of 
the  Vietnam  hostilities  since  August  5. 
1964. 

But.  In  all  this  spate  of  new  legislation, 
enacted  and  proposed,  there  Is  still  a 
gaping  hole.  There  is  still  no  provision 
for  small  business  loans  for  veterans  of 
the  cold  war  since  Korea.  There  Is  no 
provision  for  on-the-job  and  on-the- 
farm  training  for  these  "peacetime" 
fighting  men  after  they  return  from  the 
wars. 

During  the  period  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  was  discussing 
and  holding  hearings  on  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  I  received  many  letters  from  vet- 
erans and  m.en  still  on  active  duty  Indi- 
cating Intense  interest  in  this  kind  of 
readjustment  assistance. 

Many  veterans,  and  spokesmen  for  all 


the  major  veterans  organizations, 
stopped  into  my  office,  or  buttonholed  me 
in  public  places  in  my  district,  and  made 
it  clear  that  they  considered  small-busi- 
ness loans  as  important  as  any  kind  of 
assistance  we  have  ever  provided. 

They  pointed  out  that,  especially  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  war  draft,  many  men 
are  called  to  active  duty  after  completing 
their  educations,  and  require  special  help 
to  bridge  the  gap  and  reestablish  tliem- 
selves  in  their  home  communities. 

Others,  having  Interrupted  their  edu- 
cations for  military  service,  found  they 
were  forced  to  drop  plans  for  entering 
professions,  and  instead  to  move  toward 
the  business  and  industrial  world.  They 
certainly  are  deserving  of  help  from 
their  grateful  Nation. 

In  my  own  bill  for  cold  war  veterans' 
benefits,  I  included  provision  for  small 
business  loans,  and  I  sought  to  amend 
the  committee  bill  accordingly.  Though 
my  amendment  fell  one  vote  short  of 
committee  adoption,  enough  support  was 
shown — and  has  been  shown  during  the 
past  year — to  warrant  separate  legisla- 
tion to  this  end. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion small-business  loans  were  processed 
under  prior  readjustment  acts,  and  we 
have  a  remarkable  record  of  success  in 
these  ventures. 

Today,  I  am  making  another  effort  to 
fill  the  gap  left  in  our  cold  war  bill  by 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  small-business  loans.  The  same 
reasons  which  make  small-business  loans 
a  worthy  assistance  project,  also  prove 
the  need  of  on-the-job  and  on-the-farm 
training  for  veterans  of  the  cold  war.  My 
amendment  would  also  make  those  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  help  only  those 
who  would  go  back  to  school  to  learn. 
Many  people  can  learn  the  skills  which 
will  do  them  most  good  in  their  future 
lives  right  at  the  machines,  behind  the 
desks,  and  in  the  fields  In  businesses,  in- 
dustries and  on  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  our 
cold  war  GIs  the  same  opportunities  for 
reestablishing  themselves  as  we  gave 
our  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

What  Is  more,  it  is  only  fair  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  thousands  of  our 
American  men  were  called  upon  for  haz- 
ardous duty  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
after  the  end  of  the  Korean  war,  and 
before  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  in 
Vietnam,  August  5,  1964. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  a  Veterans' 
Affairs'  Subcommittee  last  week,  none 
of  our  currently  proposed  veterans' 
benefit  bills,  nor  any  existing  laws,  pro- 
vide for  the  veterans,  the  widows,  and  the 
dependents  of  this  period. 

For  that  purpose.  I  have  introduced  a 
second  amendment  today  to  expand  all 
of  the  cold  war  benefits  to  those  who 
fought  at  the  wrong  time,  in  th"  wrong 
place,  to  qualify  under  existing  and 
pending  legislation. 

Included  among  these  would  be  the 
14.000  Americans  sent  to  Lebanon  and 
the  Navy  men  who  convoyed  Nation- 
alist troops  toward  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
In  1958.  Also  included  would  be  the 
15,000  "advisers"  In  Vietnam  before 
August   5.   1964,  the  pilots  sent  to  the 


Congo  in  1961,  the  thousands  deployed  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965,  and 
perhaps  others. 

All  of  these  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation.  I  urge  speedy  action  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  our  GI  legislation. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou« 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hun- 
dreds  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  have  a  stake,  and  a  very  im- 
portant  one,  in  a  bill  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  be  holding 
hearings  tomorrow,  Thursday,  and  Prl. 
day.  This  biU  is  H.R.  1318,  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  for  the  administration  for  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  Unless  this  bill  is  passed 
this  spring,  many  of  the  food  stamp  proj- 
ects now  in  operation  will  have  to  be 
terminated  on  July  1  and  proposed  new 
food  stamp  projects  will  not  be  able  to 
start.  This  is  because  the  food  stamp 
law  passed  in  1964,  while  being  perma- 
nent legislation,  contains  authorization! 
for  appropriations  only  through  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  A  new  authorization 
section  must  be  written  into  the  1964 
act.  I  am  placing  in  the  Congressionai 
Record  an  extensive  report  on  the  food 
stamp  plan,  listing  all  of  the  congression- 
al districts  which  will  be  affected.  I  urge 
every  Member  to  read  this  material  to- 
morrow to  see  how  the  failure  to  pan 
H.R.  1318  would  affect  his  district.  Only 
a  few  Members  are  scheduled  to  testily 
on  this  bill  this  week.  I  would  think 
Members  would  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  knows  ol 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  their 
congressional  districts. 


f,larch  U,  1967 
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FIFTY  THOUSAND  VISIT  SS  "HOPE 
IN  2  DAYS  AT  MIAMI 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  SS  Hope  visited  Miami  en  route  to 
Colombia  and  her  sixth  medical  teaching- 
treatment  mission.  The  reception  for 
this  famed  white  hospital  ship  was  over- 
whelming as  more  than  50,000  residents 
turned  out  to  greet  her  in  the  two  days 
she  was  moored  at  E>odge  Island  Seaport. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  Hope 
shown  In  Miami  underscores  the  warm 
respect  this  symbol  of  good  will  holds  in 
the  American  people.  Now  in  its  seventh 
year,  this  ship  time  and  time  again  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  our  country's  most 
effective  efforts  In  carrying  knowledge 
and  understanding  to  less  fortunate  na- 
tions. 

Fred  Shaw  wrote  of  Project  Hope  In  his 
column  In  the  Miami  Herald  and  Illus- 


trated some  of  the  reasons  why  Hope 
Ls  been  so  successful.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  share  my  interest  in  Mr. 
ShaWs  remarks  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  12.  19671 
or  PROJECT  Hope:   The  People  Who  W.^lx 
ON   Water 
(By  Fred  Shaw) 
Trilling  after  the  news,  as  I  occasionally 
must  has  Its  disadvantages.    By  the  time  you 
read  this  column,  news  and  editorial  writers 
will  have  told  you  that  the  SS  Hope  Is  here 
..  dedicate  the  port  of  Miami,  and  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  project, 
J  city  has  been  permitted  to  tour  the  hosplUl 

Writing  well  before  the  beginning  of  the 
news  barrage.  I  can  only  guess  that  the  di- 
rectors are  honoring  Miami  because  of  the 
contributions  of  Its  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  and  the  devotion  of  the  400  members 
of  the  Dade  County  Women's  Committee  for 
Project  Hope. 

Several  years  ago.  I  became  Interested  in 
Project  Hope  when  a  doctor  friend,  a  gifted 
young  surgeon  who  can  recognize  the  phony 
as  far  as  he  can  smell  It.  served  a  two-month 
wrn  and  came  back  refreshed  In  mind  and 
jplrlt. 

Project  Hope  Is  a  living  Idea  that  the  A.M.A. 
can  unite  on— the  right  and  left  wings  and 
&U  those  physicians  In  between  wlio  .-.re  tired 
of  being  tarred  with  the  brush  of  reaction. 
Nor  do  the  rest  of  us  escape.  No  m.^tter  how 
innocent  our  motives  or  how  good  our  works, 
in  many  areas  of  the  wor'.d  we  are  looked  on 
u  fat  and  indifferent.  Our  halo  has  slipped; 
the  Communists  have  attempted  to  equate 
change  with  progress  and  capture  them  both. 
Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Project  Hope,  and  those  who  work 
with  him  are  playing  for  big  stakes.  They 
are  taking  the  best  In  American  medicine  to 
places  where  It's  needed  most.  They  are 
setting  up  training  programs  for  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  physical  therapists  and  they  are 
establishing  blood  banks  and  other  support- 
ing organizations  so  that  medical  care  can 
continue  to  Improve. 

without  Intending  to.  doctors  and  nurses 
have  also  become'  some  of  the  most  effective 
fighters  In  the  cold  war.  Dr.  Walsh  has  told 
the  thrilling  story  in  two  books.  The  first 
was  A  Ship  Called  Hope  (1964);  the  new  one 
is  Yanqul,  Come  Back  (Dutton,  $4.95).  the 
stor>-  of  the  work  In  Peru. 

Conditions  in  Peru  were  all  but  Impossible. 
AU  over  Latin  America,  the  people  were  de- 
manding a  change;  and  as  Dr.  Walsh  says, 
■Why  not?  If  existing  conditions  assured 
the  average  citizens  of  only  30  years  of  life, 
wouldn't  any  change  from  the  status  quo 
be  an  Improvement?" 

A  peon  could  live  a  lifetime  without  a 
bath.  As  many  as  five  thousand  people  de- 
pended on  a  single  water  tap.  Garbage  and 
excrement  piled  up  in  the  streets.  The 
puffed  bellies  and  skinny  legs  of  thousands 
of  children  could  mean  only  one  thing — pro- 
tein starvation.  Many  native  doctors  were 
auspicious  or  Jealous.  And  always  the  propa- 
gandist pulled  o;^t  the  same  old  stops:  Be- 
ware of  the  Yankee  warmongers.  Commu- 
nists si,  yanqul  no. 

GOOD    WILL    ANT>    PROTEIN 

The  Americans  tried  not  to  talk  back. 
They  treated  the  sick,  built  clinics,  and 
started  their  training  programs.  They  an- 
swered no  to  political  expediency  and  to  the 
caste  system;  the  haclendada  waited  w^ith  the 
Indians  and  MesUaos.  They  took  along  for 
the  poor  "the  be»t  kind  of  package  deal  from 
a  democracy:  good  will  and  protein  simul- 
taneously." Here  and  there  "all  the  objec- 
tives of  Project  Hope"  were  realized:  "self- 
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help,  partnership,  and  a  response  to  Yankee 
initiative." 

Once  when  the  Americans  planned  a  mass 
immunization,  the  Communists  spread  the 
word  that  the  Yankee  Imperialists  were  try- 
ing to  find  and  experiment  on  deformities 
resulting  from  their  nuclear  mistakes. 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  clinic 
on  what  was  to  be  the  big  day,  they  thought 
no  one  had  come;  but  when  they  turned  the 
final  corner,  they  saw  a  tremendous  crowd 
of  scrubbed  children  and  well-dressed  par- 
ents. A  roar  went  up  from  the  crowd:  "Hople 
Ho;5le,  Hopie!"  As  one  doctor  said,  "They 
thought  we  could  walk  on  water." 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     PEPPER.     Mr.     Speaker,     once 
again  my  concern  for  our  postal  service 
has  prompted  me  to  action.    This  time 
that  action  takes  the  form  of  legislatioii 
that  will  provide  more  pay  to  our  postal 
em!?loyees  by   reclassifying   certain  key 
positions  ranging  from  carrier  and  clerk 
to  the  postmaster  himself.    This  action 
is  timely,  it  is  essential,  and,  it  is  logical. 
For  many  years  I  have  watched  the 
workload  of  our  public  servants  increase, 
and  on  numerous  occasions  I  have  intro- 
duced and  fought  for  appropriate  reme- 
dial legislation.     The  workload  has  in- 
creased in  all  of  our  executive  depart- 
ments—including   Agriculture,    Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Commerce,  and 
Labor— and  it  will  continue. 

But  the  work  demanded  of  our  posUl 
employees  has  increased  beyond  the 
horizons  of  our  imaginations  and  it  will 
continue  to  typify  and  exceed  the  tempo 
of  our  Nation's  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement. As  each  of  our  executive 
agencies  becomes  more  effective  in  reach- 
ing the  farmer,  the  sixth-grade  teacher, 
the  custodian,  the  electronic  technician, 
and  the  banker,  the  postal  service  must 
carry  more  responsibility. 

Increased  responsibility  necessitates 
reward— not  as  a  prize,  but  as  frankly 
commercial  acknowledgment  of  services 
rendered.  No  dreamy  philosopher's 
compliments  to  the  pubUc  servant  can 
compensate  adequately  for  the  personal 
satisfaction  an  employee  derives  from  his 
position's  paycheck  enabling  him  to  ad- 
vance his  own  social  and  economic 
status. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  a 
lag  in  any  sector;  our  progress  must  con- 
tinue and  the  advancement  of  our  Postal 
Service  is  crucial. 

Let  us  look  at  this  crucial  advancement 
from  the  economic  angle:  According  to 
the  President's  1967  economic  report,  our 
gross  national  product  has  grown  50  per- 
cent in  6  years.  In  constant  prices,  the 
President  has  computed  the  gain  to  aver- 
age 51/2  percent  a  year;  and  has  ob- 
served that  the  physical  output  of  our 
factories  and  mines  is  up  more  than  50 

percent.  

This  economic  advancement  obviously 


affects  our  communications  system.  In 
1965,  the  Postal  Service  carried  72  billion 
pieces  of  mail.  Estimates  for  1970,  just 
3  years  away,  are  set  at  90  billion. 

This  90-billion-pieces-of-mail  esti- 
mate, however,  should  neither  awe  nor 
inhibit  us.  The  estimate  represents  a 
document  of  faith  in  our  economic  prog- 
ress: it  is  a  challenge  to  us. 

Last  fall  we  saw  an  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  us  when  our  communica- 
tion svstem  fa'iters  when  the  weli-re- 
spected  Chicago  Post  Office  employees 
suddenly  discovered  they  were  being  sub- 
merged in  an  unprecedented  avalanche 
of  mail.  Due  to  population  increases  and 
the  economic  boom,  postal  authorities 
had  predicted  an  autumn  increase  of  4 
percent  for  the  Chicago  mail  volume. 
Instead,  the  main  pest  office  found  itself 
responsible  for  twice  that  increase,  and 
reports  show  that  the  increase  might 
have  been  28  percent  higher  than  that  of 
the  previous  year  at  some  points. 

As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  volume, 
one  department  store  claimed  a  $2  mil- 
lion loss  t)ecause  their  sales  flyers  were 
logjammed;  and  other  business  enter- 
prises as  well  as  the  public  were  doubt- 
lessly penalized  to  a  similarly  oppressive 
degree. 

Until  regulations  could  be  altered  in 
Washington,  about  500  postal  workers 
had  volunteered  to  stay  on  the  job  on 
their  days  off  in  dedicated  service  to  move 
tiie  mountains  and  keep  the  correspond- 
ence from  continuing  its  spilling  mo- 
mentum. 

Certainly  these  postal  workers  and 
their  counterparts  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  performing  vital  services,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  time  for  mean- 
ingful action  has  anived.  Reclassifica- 
tion for  certain  key  positions  in  the 
postal  field  service  is  essential,  and  it 
is  a  logical  step  toward  enabling  our 
communication  system  to  maintain  its 
contemporary  tempo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  session  I  have 
previously  introduced  legislation  to  as- 
sist and  upgrade  the  level  and  salary  of 
our  postal  employees.  My  proposal  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  6992  and  introduced 
March  9  was  intended  to  include  and 
assist  as  many  of  our  public  ser\'ants  In 
the  postal  service  as  possible.  After  be- 
coming more  concerned  about  the  needs 
of  our  clerks  and  carriers  who  actually 
make  up  the  vast  majority  of  our  postal 
employees  and  perform  a  %'ital  function, 
I  introduced  H.R.  7103  on  March  13  as 
an  additional  form  of  assistance. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  Is 
far  reaching.  In  order  to  assist  as  many 
of  our  employees  as  possible.  I  have  de- 
vised a  grade-level  reclassification  that 
will  provide  more  meaningful  recognition 
and  a  salary  more  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  carried  by  the  clerk 
and  carrier  as  well  as  the  postmaster 
charged  with  keeping  the  mails  running 
smoothly  in  Chicago  or  in  our  villages 
and  towns  scattered  throughout  our  vast 
land. 

We  must  recall  that  In  addition  to  the 
reliance  we  place  on  our  own  local  mail- 
man in  city  or  country,  we  must  also  rely 
on  the  large  post  offices  and  the  services 
they  perform  for  every  rural  route  and 
hamlet  resident.    It  has  been  brought  to 
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my  attention  that  the  postmaster  of  our 
largest  first-class  office  maintains  re- 
sponsibility for  approximately  18,000 
employees  and  boasts  3,000  carrier  routes 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

Clearly,  this  is  big  business. 

It  is  this  sprawling,  vast,  and  vital 
communication  network  that  gives  us 
such  an  awesome  challenge  to  keep  cur- 
rent in  the  face  of  a  booming  economy, 
increasing  population,  and  surging  cor- 
respondence. It  is  a  business  that  can- 
not fail,  and  a  business  that  cannot  allow 
its  employees  to  work  without  pride 
and  satisfaction.  Every  employee — clerk 
and  carrier  as  well  as  supervisor — must 
be  dedicated  and  capable.  In  the  words 
of  an  old  but  perceptive  slogan  every 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 

link. 

These  proposals  seek  to  strengthen 
every  link.  It  provides  an  up-to-date  re- 
classification for  key  postal  employees' 
positions  at  various  levels.  It  gives  the 
questionable  position  the  positive  slant 
rather  than  downgrading  it,  and  com- 
putes the  amount  of  work  transacted  in 
each  office  in  a  more  realistic  manner. 
Most  important  to  the  individual  em- 
ployee, it  gives  him  greater  compensation 
in  recognition  of  his  rapidly  increasing 
letter  and  i>ackage  burdens. 

I  am  convinced  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  logical,  essential,  and 
timely  step  forward. 
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AMERICANISM 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Right  Worshipful  J.  Mil- 
ton Brown,  secretary  of  Riverview  Lodge 
No.  306  F.  &  A.M..  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  I 
have  been  advised  that  on  February  6. 
1967.  Riverside  Lodge  observed  Ameri- 
canism Night.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Rainbow  Girls  and  the  DeMolay  boys 
presented  and  read  essays  on  American- 
ism which  had  been  prepared  for  this 
occasion.  All  of  the  essays  presented 
were  excellent,  but  three  were  adjudged 
the  best  of  all.  One  was  entitled  "Amer- 
ica: the  Land  of  Giants,"  by  Toni  Don- 
aldson, 26«5  Sandra  Lane.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  and  won  first  prize.  Another,  en- 
titled "Americanism,"  by  Brenda  Duane. 
6933  Cartier  Circle,  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
won  second  prize.  The  third,  entitled 
"Americanism."  by  Helen  Carver  of  9164 
12th  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  student 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  Ribault  Junior 
High  School,  won  third  prize. 

These  essays  are  movingly  eloquent 
and  patriotic  by  these  bright  young 
Americans  of  whom  we  are  very  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  countrymen. 

America:  The  Land  of  Giants 
(By  Tonl  Donaldson.  JacksonvUle.  Fla.) 
Joe  Margarac.  hero  of  the  steel  Industry; 
John  Henery,  towering  Negro  steeldrlver, 
whom  tradition  has  credited  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Big  Ben  Tunnel.  Paul  Bunyan, 
a  giant  of  a  man;  a  hard-working,  unpreten- 
tious, "ordinary  man."  John  Luther  Jones, 


who  became  a  giant  of  a  legend  bearing  a 
pseudonym  derived  from  the  name  of  his 
home  town  of  Caycee.  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
man  of  courage  and  Integrity.  We  remember 
him  as  Casey  Jones.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  giants  of  words,  thoughts, 
and  deeds — their  memories  are  perpetuated 
In  the  granite  of  Mount  Rushmore.  An  In- 
habitant of  Bedloe's  Island  (now  known  &s 
Uberty  Island)  In  New  York  Harbor,  Is  our 
greatest  lady  giant.  She  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
world  given  birth  In  the  copper  foundries 
of  Prance  and  transported  to  America  as  a 
gift-symbol  of  freedom. 

Together  they  comprise  a  veritable  army 
of  colorful  personalities  whose  collective 
character  Is  representative  of  the  American 
Image — eager,  free-wheeling,  inventively  cre- 
ative, self-determining,  freedom-loving — 
fashioned  of  clay,  born  out  of  wanderlust 
and  colonialism,  fired  In  the  battles  of  a 
revolution  for  Independence,  aged  and  mel- 
lowed by  the  blessing  of  a  common  cause: 
conquest  of  the  vast  frontiers.  These  are 
persons  symbolic  of  a  mighty  nation,  a  na- 
tion with  mighty  good  ways. 

A  mighty  nation?  I  do  not  know.  When 
I  look  around  me  and  see  the  status  of  our 
local  government;  when  I  realize  that  the 
majority  of  our  voters,  who  are  deciding  the 
fate  of  our  nation,  are  unconcerned,  unin- 
formed. £Uid  disinterested;  when  I  see  democ- 
racy being  overrun  by  Socialism;  when  I 
see  our  only  touch  with  God.  namely  prayer, 
taken  from  our  schools;  and  the  majority 
suffering  because  of  these  few  who  find  It 
necessary  to  protest  against  protesting,  then 
I  find  no  alternative  but  to  doubt  the  great- 
ness of  our  "mighty  nation.'' 

When  we  speak  of  America,  we  generally 
have  visions  of  a  land  with  majestic  moun- 
tains, crystal  lakes  and  golden  flowered  mea- 
dows. We  think  of  Americanism  as  no  more 
than  a  sophisticated  word  for  patriotism.  We 
think  and  we  visualize,  but  we  do  not  do 
and  see.  Stand  up!  Be  counted!  How  long 
has  It  been  since  you  have  sung  our 
national  anthem,  or  saluted  Old  Glory  as 
it  unlurled  against  the  sky?  Can  you  re- 
member the  last  Independence  Day  that  was 
celebrated  with  patriotic  songs,  cheering,  fire- 
works and  speeches? 

Remember,  ours  Is  a  Ir.nd  of  plenty,  we 
share  otir  treasures  with  the  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Ours  is  a  land  of  beauty,  with  green 
valleys  and  mountains  high.  Ours  Is  a  land 
of  strength!  When  talking  about  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  someone  once  said : 

"This  iady  Is  151  feet  tall  and  weighs  225 
tons.  Her  strength  Is  beyond  belief.  If  you 
can  imagine  186  million  people  hand  In  hand 
all  pulling  together,  that's  Just  how  strong 
she  Is." 

We  are  all  proud  to  be  able  to  walk  beside 
the  great  figures  of  our  history.  Men  and 
Women  who  have  made  our  nation  a  Land 
of  Giants.  Now  let  our  children  and  those 
of  the  generations  to  come  have  this  same 
pride.  Dig  deep,  get  that  old  Stars  and 
Stripes  patriotism!  Stand  up!  Look  the 
world  in  the  eye  and  say : 
"I  am  an  American! " 


Americanism 
(By  Brenda  Duane,  Jacksonville.  Fla.) 

•I  am  an  American!"  We  should  be  proud 
to  say  that.  Why?  Because  to  make  that 
little  sentence  mean  anything,  took  hard 
work  and  determination.  You  should  be 
glad  you  are  an  American.  I  know  I  am! 
Because  I  am  an  American  I  have  many 
rights  and  freedonas  people  from  other  cotin- 
trles  don't  have. 

It  took  many  hard  fought  battles,  many 
Innocent  peoples'  lives,  to  give  me  this  grand 
heritage.  I  am  sure  that  many  other  battles 
win  be  fought  and  more  lives  will  be  taken 
In  preserving  this  heritage  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  la  my  responsibility  to  help 
In  every  way  I  can  to  keep  our  heritage  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

As  an  American  I  have  more  than  the  peo- 
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pie  of  some  other  countries  can  dare  dream 
to  have.  But  they  can  If  they  have  the  cout- 
age  and  determination  the  early  Americans 
had  to  get  our  country  started,  and  the  same 
that  the  Americans  of  today  have  to  have  to 
keep  It  going. 

I  like  to  think  about  the  early  Americans, 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  got  our  coun- 
try started.  It  was  these  men  and  women 
who  won  the  respect  of  the  foreign  nations 
for  our  new  nation  by  their  honesty,  dignity 
and  determination  to  make  for  themselves  a 
new  home  in  a  new  country.  Our  nation  was 
bom  on  July  4.  1776.  It  took  hard  worlt,  a 
htinger  for  freedom  and  the  love  and  strong 
belief  In  God. 

One  man  everyone  remembers  Is  George 
Washington,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
first  In  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen.  It  was 
George  Washington,  who  was  honest,  kind, 
trustworthy  and  who  loved  and  protected  his 
country,  that  was  chosen  to  be  our  first 
president. 

If  everyone  loved  and  defended  the  United 
States  the  way  George  Washington  and  many 
other  Americans  did,  think  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  we  would  not  have  today.  We 
should  all  try  to  be  like  these  early  ploneen 
In  our  feeling  toward  the  United  States. 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  naval  hero  In  the  early 
1800's  once  said  In  a  toast  which  he  Is  re- 
membered for : 

"Our  Country!  In  her  Intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  In  the 
right,  but  Out  Country,  right  or  wrong!" 

To  me  this  best  describes  how  to  be  a  proud 
American.  Decatur  said  we  should  be  proud 
of  our  country  and  defend  her  when  she  Is 
right,  and  when  she  Is  wrong,  to  be  honeet 
and  to  still  be  proud  because,  "You  are  ati 
American!" 

AMERICANISM 

(By   Helen   Carver,   Jacksonville,  Fla.) 
The  dictionary  defines  Americanism  as  an 
attachment  or  allegiance  to  the  traditions, 
Interests  or  Ideals  of  the  United  States. 

The  attachment  Americans  by  birth  have 
for  their  country  comes  mostly  through  the 
teachings  of  their  adult  relatives  and  friends 
In  school  we  learn  American  History.  We 
learn  about  heroes,  frontiersmen,  and  states- 
men. Here  we  learn  to  love  and  appreciate 
what  they  have  given  us.  When  we  get  out 
of  school  we  experience  some  of  the  things 
we  have  learned. 

People  who  come  from  other  countries 
usually  come  to  America  for  our  freedom. 
They  have  probably  learned  about  our  coun- 
try  and  the  rights  we  have  In  America.  They 
too  would  like  the  privilege  of  saying,  I  am 
an  American.  Often  In  other  countries  they 
have  to  work  for  something  and  then  allow 
the  government  to  take  It  away.  Americans 
can  work  to  Improve  themselves.  In  business 
and  in  social  life  without  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment Interfering. 

Americans  have  freedoms  or  tradltlona. 
The  freedom  of  religion  was  the  first  and 
most  important  one.  This  is  what  the  Pil- 
grims were  looking  for.  Freedom  of  speech 
Is  another.  We  have  the  freedom  to  say  what 
we  desire.  We  may  contradict  the  laws  11 
we  wish.  Freedom  of  the  press  allows  us  to 
find  out  about  our  elected  officials.  Freedom 
of  Justice  Is  another  Important  one.  In 
America  we  have  laws  to  protect  us  and  law 
officers  to  enforce  these  laws. 

In  America,  Americana  have  an  Interest 
for  each  other.  The  government  cares.  They 
have  established  such  things  as  Medicare  and 
Welfare  for  older  people.  Many  people  care 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
this  country  so  great. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  states: 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  TranqnlUty,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish   this    Constitution    of    the   United 


^f  America  "  This  Is  the  most  Impor- 
'^SHc^u^nt^^^'  American  people  and  I 
Si^U  shows  true  Americanism. 

KEY  TO  AFRICA 

^ir    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

JJiimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

''''^Warks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

"CsPEiSni.    S^there  objection  to 

ttrrequest    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 
There  was  no  objection, 
irr  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
w  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
^ttee  of  the  House  before  it  became 
Sr  privUege  to  serve  on  the  House  Rules 
clSiel  and  as  an  officer  and  direc- 
STS  a  savings  and  loan  association 
^r^nized  during  the  period  between  my 
Se  and  House  service.  I  have  always 
S  deeply  Interested  in  the  potential 
ravings  and  loan  associations  for  the 
5evdopment    of    better    housing     and 
neater  homeownership. 
^The  success  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  in  our  company  is  reflected  in 
me  hiSi  level  of  individual  homeown- 
SiiP    among    the    American    people. 
Ss  is    I  believe,  the  major  factor  in 
thTstability  of  our  economy  and  of  our 
democratic  society. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  encourage  the 
development  of  similar  savings  and  loan 
Sciations  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
S  of  the  world.  During  the  Easter 
recess  of  the  Congress  I  pltui  to  attend 
Tn  international  Conference  of  Savtogs 
and  Loan  Institutions  in  Buenos  Aires. 
I  have  attended  similar  conferences  In 
the  past  and  I  know  they  contribute 
i;^  meaningfully  to  the  development 
of  these  associations,  especially  in  Latin 

America. 

I  was  pleased  to  read,  therefore,  a 
very  informative  article  by  Mr.  Norman 
VanderClute.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Private  Enterprise,  the  African  Bureau 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  in  which 
Mr  VanderClute  points  out  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  the  development 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
Africa.  In  order  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  article  I  request  permission  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 

follows: 

Key  to  Atrica 

(By  Norman  VanderClute,  Director.  Office  of 
Private  Enterprise,  Africa  Bureau,  AJX).) 
One  of  the  major  concerns  of  local  govern - 
,       ments  In  the  developing  countries  oj  Afrtriv 
'      is  the  lack  of  adequat*  housing,  particularly 
m  the  urban  areas.    Because  mortgage  funds 
are  generally  unavailable  In  the  private  mar- 
ket, the  expanding  population  and  rural  ml- 
graUon  to  the  cities  has  forced  these  coun- 
tries   to    use    scarce    government    funds    to 
^      finance   heme   construction   and   long-term 
r.       mortgages. 

i  Many  of  the  families  that  receive  mortgage 

^  money  from  the  government  represent  a  seg- 
I  ment  of  the  middle  class  (professionals  gov- 
l  emment  employeec,  skUled  workers  and  en- 
'  trepreneurs)  that  would  qualify  for  private 
!  enterprise  loans.  If  such  sources  existed. 
I  AID'S  Housing  Guaranty  Program  in  Africa 

^f  Is  an  example  of  one  attempt  to  Introduce 
modem  construction  techniques  which 
would  result  in  a  limited  number  of  homes 


belne  built  but  it  is  not  a  long  range  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  needs  ol  these  countries. 
Some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Housing 
Guaranty  Program  are: 

1  It  does  not  develop  long-term  financial 
institutions  to  help  meet  the  housing  needs 
for  the  future:  ^    ^  ^„ 

o  It  has  a  negative  short-term  eSect  on 
the'  United  States  balance  of  payments  due 
to  the  lack  of  United  States  procurement 
provisions.  In  fact,  procurement  of  con- 
struction materials  can  and  is  often  being 
made  from  third  countries  benefiting  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  underdeveloped 
countries  concerned.  „    »     „ 

3  The  program  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  host  country's  balance  of  payments  due 
to  the  high  commercial  Interest  rates,  lack 
of  any  principal  grace  period,  and  the  cost 
of  the  guarantee  fee. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  a 
concept  presently  under  consideration  at 
A  I  D  on  the  establishment  of  thrift  institu- 
tions, modeled  after  U.S.  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  will  mobilize  local  pri- 
vate capital  for  construction  loans  and  mort- 
gage  financing. 

Housing  schemes  by  themselves  often  re- 
sult in  a  drain  on  the  foreign  currencies 
available  to  governments  of  developing 
countries  because  of  the  imports  required  for 
construction. 

However,  the  large-scale  Investment  by 
these  proposed  savings  and  loans  in  home 
mortgage  financing  will  give  rise  to  a  periph- 
eral construction  Indtistry  which.  In  turn, 
will  contribute  to  a  more  favorable  net  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  producing  Items  pre- 
viously  imported. 

Furthermore,  by  substituting  private  sav- 
ings for  government  expenditures,  the  local 
government  wUl  have  additional  funds  avail- 
able for  higher  priority  economic  develop- 
ment projects.  Experience  li^^  Airi°a  and 
Latin  America  has  proven  that  thrift  institu- 
tions can  attract  capital  for  residential  con- 
struction which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  for  productive   use. 

The  private  sectors  approach  to  home  n- 
nancmg  has  also  found  favor  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  concerned--a 
sleniflcant  change  from  the  government- 
financed,  government-owned,  and  govern- 
ment-operated approach  taken  by  many 
African  nations  Just  after  independence. 

A  recent  conference  on  housing  and  house 
financing  held  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  at- 
tended bv  delegates  from  some  ten  African 
countries',  adopted  the  following  policies: 

1  Only  minimal-standard  housing  for  low- 
income  families  should  be  a  concern  of  gov- 
ernment. 

2  The  governments  should  eliminate  any 
unnecessary  restrictions  pertaining  to  the 
attraction  and  mobilization  of  private  capi- 
tal for  housing. 

3  Thrift  and  home-flnanclng  Institutions 
of  the  savings  and  loan  or  building  society 
types  are  the  most  desirable  Institutions  tor 
the  collection  of  capital  which  may  be  used 
for  financing  housing  for  the  growing  mid- 
dle-class. In  the  long  run,  most  of  the  funds 
for  housing  must  come  from  private  sources 
and  these  Institutions  seem  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  accumulation  of  such  funds 
for  housing.  In  addition,  the  education  of 
the  public  and  the  desirability  of  thrWt  and 
prutfent  money  management  will  be  of  long- 
range  benefit  to  the  populaces. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  also 
recognized  the  substantial  contribution  sav- 
ings and  loan  type  organizations  can  make. 
In  Section  601  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
as  amended,  the  Congress  declared  that: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encjourage  the  development  and  use  of  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations." 

The  alternative  to  establishing  mortgage 
type  financial  Institutions  would  be  to  uti- 
lize the  existing  commercial  banks  or  build- 


ing  socleUes.  The  problem  of  using  com- 
inerclal  banks  for  this  purpose  Is  that  the 
laws  in  many  of  these  countries  do  not  pro- 
vide for  commercial  banks  to  make  long- 
term  investments  in  mortgage  loans. 

Also  most  commercial  banks  are  not  inter- 
ested in  long-term  mortgage  loans  since  con- 
sumer and  commercial  loans  are  more  lucra- 

t.lV6 

To  reach  the  maximum  level  of  operations 
for  a  new  association  at  the  earliest  possib  e 
date  and  to  insure  the  success  of  these  newly 
formed  savings  and  loan  associations,  A.IJ3. 
wishes  to  transplant  the  knowledge  and 
know-how  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
In  the  U.S.  and  to  enlist  their  support  and 
technical  assistance.  To  do  this,  A.IX).  may 
offer  the  opportunity  to  form  stock  type  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  or  mutuals.  if  one 
prefers,  with  maximum  profit  Incentives  and 

freedom  of  operations.  

A  I  D  recognizes  the  fact  that  competent 
and  imaginative  management  is  the  key  is- 
sue m  estabUshlng  a  lasting  institution  pro- 
vided that  reasonable  amount  of  seed  capital 
is  available  in  the  early  years. 

To  provide  the  catalyst  for  savings  and  loan 
associations,  A.I.D.  would  participate  in  mak- 
ing seed  capital  loans /deposit*  to  the  pro- 
posed associations  on  a  ratable  basis  in  con- 
junction With  the  host  governments. 

The  AID  participation  which  would  re- 
quire correspondent  tied  procurement  with 
respect  to  house  construction  may  take  the 
form  of  a  two  step  loan,  utilizing  a  letter  of 
credit  with  either  the  use  of  a  central  home 
loan  bank  or  a  direct  loan  to  the  individual 
associations  with  an  agency  of  the  host  gov- 
ernment to  control  and  regulate  the  activities 
of  the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  possibility  of  forming  and  backing  a 
central  bank  would  depend  greatly  upon  tiie 
size  and  market  conditions  of  the  country 

In  question.  

Without  trying  to  define  the  exact  me- 
chanics of  each  individual  case,  the  general 
idea  would  be  to  disburse  approximately  1 
million  dollars  as  the  initial  contribution  ol 
seed  capital,  with  a  maximum  capital  of  3 
million  dollars  as  a  total  contribution  from 
both  countries  in  phase  or,e. 

The  U.S.  share  would  be  sufficient  to  cover 
U.S.  foreign  exchange  cost. 

Phase  two,  would  be  a  combined  contribu- 
tion of  a  maximum  of  3  mlUion  dollars  con- 
tingent upon  a  percentage  of  capital  being 
attracted  by  the  local  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. The  first  phase  of  3  mlUlon  dol- 
lars should  easily  amortize  organization  ex- 
penses and  net  operating  losses  within  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  (one  year  start-up  plus 
two-vear  operations).  The  second  phase 
w^uld  make  available  additional  U.S^-host 
government  loans  deposits  at  a  set  ratio  to 
new  private  deposits 

In  the  1930's  the  U.S.  fostered  the  estab- 
lishment and  build-up  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  by  offering  a  three-to-one  ratio 
of  government  deposits  to  private  deposits. 
This  or  a  similar  ratio,  could  be  used  by 
AID  to  increase  its  total  participation  In 
any  one  Institution  to  a  limit  of  3  mlUlon 
dollars.  __.    ,„ 

To  assure  continued  and  orderly  growth,  to 
provide  for  loan  fiexlbUlty,  and  to  Increase 
confidence  among  the  local  depositors.  A.IJ3 
should  require  that  the  host  government 
both  agree  to  guaranty  all  deposits  up  to  a 
fixed  amount  (such  as  the  average  Individual 
mortgage  as  Is  presently  the  practice  In  the 
US  1  and  to  provide  a  stand-by  line  of  credit 
UP  to  50 'ii  of  the  savings  and  loan's  total 
deposits  (as  Is  provided  in  the  U.S.  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank ) . 

These  provisions  are  particularly  necessary 
m  Africa  because  of  the  unknown  and  often 
undeveloped  debt-repayment  habits  and  at- 
titudes of  the  local  nationals. 

Consistent  with  A.I.D.  purposes  and  In- 
terests, low  gross  interest  spreads  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  competitive  rates  may  be 
paid    on   deposits    and    the   lowest-posalble 
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mortgage  rales  can  be  offered  to  prospective 
homeowners 

The  average  U.S.  Interest  spread  of  I'/iv^.- 
1^4'"  for  savings  and  loan  Institutions  Is 
intipproprlate  for  several  reasons. 

First,,  the  total  deposits  of  the  savings  and 
loin  woul:!  be  much  smaller  In  Africa  than 
In  the  US  simply  due  to  '.hp  much  lower 
Incomes  ol'  prospcctue  depositors  ar.d  h-mie- 
owuers.  Eicpsn.-es  nre  also  lncre::sed,  hy  the 
fact  tint  It  would  take  at  least  five  tlmej  as 
many  local  savings  accounts  to  support  a 
mortgpge  loan  In  Africa  than  In  the  U.S.,  and 
at  leaat  three  times  as  many  mortgages  to 
produce  the  Income  of  one  U.S.  mortgage. 

F'lgures  for  Peru  Indicate  It  takes  twenty 
savings  accounts  to  support  one  loan  versus 
four  accounts  In  the  U.-S.  and  two  to  three 
mort^iges  In  Peru  to  equal  one  U.S.  mort- 
gage. Savings  'ud  loa.i  officials  !n  the  U.S. 
believe  an  even  higher  ratio  would  result  In 
Africa. 

Organization  e.Kpenses  are  also  higher  and 
the  efficiencies  of  computers  and  other  labor 
saving  devices  are  either  unavailable  or  In- 
appropriate. 

In  actual  practice  in  Latin  America,  new 
savings  and  loan  associations  operating  nt  a 
6''o  spread  have  required  three  years  in  which 
to  amortize  organization  expenses,  absorb  be- 
ginning operating  losses  and  arrive  at  break- 
even operations. 

When  these  associations  accumulated  seven 
or  eight  million  dollars  In  capital,  they  were 
generally  able  to  operate  with  a  spread  of 
4%  or  less. 

The  U.S.  Home  Loan  Bank  during  the 
1930's  actually  encouraged  what  today  we 
classify  as  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

Builders,  real  estate  brokers,  insurance 
brokers,  etc.,  were  the  only  ones  Interested 
In  the  savings  and  loan  associations  and  we 
would  anticip.ite  that  this  would  be  the  case 
presently  In  the  developing  African  countries. 

Although  freedom  of  operations  and  the 
profit  Incentive  are  prime  prerequisites  for 
Inducing  U.S.  sponsors  to  Invest,  A.I.D.  would 
insist  on  reasonable  controls.  One  of  these 
would  be  to  insure  an  "arms  length  relation- 
ship" between  the  association  and  the  U.S. 
sponsor  in  the  event  that  the  sponsor  also 
owns  stock  in  a  company  applying  for  con- 
struction loans. 

In  any  event  A.I.D.  would  have  to  assure 
Itself  that  the  management  of  the  savings 
and  loans  was  both  competent  and  commit- 
ted. To  enforce  this,  A.I.D.  would  require  Its 
approval  of  the  investor's  management  plans 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  loan  disburse- 
ment. 

Assuming  that  the  U.S.  sponsor  did  plan 
to  Invest  In  construction  or  If  the  organizers 
were  host  nationals,  A.I.D.  would  insist  on  a 
management  contract  with  an  organization 
experienced  In  running  savings  and  loans  In 
the  U.S.  This  organization  would  be  required 
to  demonstrate  both  a  depth  of  personnel 
talent  and  sufficient  back-stopping  ability  to 
perform  work  in  a  professional  manner  over 
a  continued  period. 

As  a  means  of  assessing  this  ability,  A.I.D. 
could  ask  for  submission  of  tentative  plans 
by  the  management  organization  of  .such 
Items  as  how  It  Intended  to  attract  savlng.s, 
assure  efficient  operations  and  train  local 
employees. 

A.I.D.  Is  looking  to  the  American  savings 
and  loan  community  for  advice  as  to  whether 
the  concept  presently  under  consideration 
makes  sense:  which  elements  of  the  concept 
need  revision,  or  remo\al,  and  also  what  con- 
siderations have  been  overlooked.  Having 
developed  a  program  with  the  help  of  the 
American  savings  and  loan  community,  we 
are  hop)eful  that  members  of  this  community 
win  wish  to  Join  with  us  In  assisting  In  the 
development  of  a  savings  and  loan  organiza- 
tion In  Africa.  A.I.D.  is  particularly  hopeful 
that  the  American  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tions will  be  willing  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  management  to  the  newly  formed  savings 
and  loan  organizations  In  Africa,  and  that 


the  Industry  will  wish  to  participate  In  the 
ownership  of  these  savings  and  loan  organi- 
zations. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  FUND 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1967.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  John  M.  Bailey, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  requesting  funds  for  support 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows; 
Democratic  N.^TIONAL  CoMivinTEE, 
Washington.  DC.  February  28.  1967. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Fellow-American:  Will  you  back 
your  political  beliefs  with  money? 

Fifteen  weeks  ago,  when  some  great  I>emo- 
cratlc  candidates  went  down  to  defeat,  some 
of  your  more  deeply-felt  political  beliefs  were 
probably  beaten  down,  too.  Many  people 
whose  candidate  did  not  win  were  shaken  by 
that  loss.  Some,  who  had  devoted  much  ef- 
fort to  the  campalen,  still  feel  It  quite  per- 
sonally. 

You  cannot  alter  the  verdict  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections  of  1966,  but  you  can  do  some- 
thing, starting  now,  to  begin  setting  mat- 
ters right. 

You  surely  know  that  a  key  part  In  any 
political  battle  is  played  by  the  countless 
citizens  who  work  for  the  candidate  they 
believe  In  .  .  .  and  for  the  party  they  be- 
lieve In. 

If  the  Conte  name  was  among  the  Demo- 
cratic supporters  last  November.  I  offer  you 
our  thanks.  Your  help  contributes  to  the 
good  health  of  our  country's  fxilltlcal  system, 
for  public-spirited  support  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  our  party  organization. 

That  Is  why  the  Democratic  Party  needs 
your  support  now,  to  strengthen  Its  activities 
at  a  time  when  the  opposition  (which  out- 
spent  us  nationally  $7  to  84)  would  like  to 
surge  Into  the  lead.  We  cannot  draw  on  the 
"wealth  In  depth"  that  Is  available  to  the 
GOP.  Instead,  we  must  ask  for  a  few  dollars 
from  the  many — from  sensitive,  loyal  Ameri- 
cans like  you. 

If  you  believe  In  the  Party  of  the  People, 
you  can  support  Its  Ideals  by  enrolling  m  a 
Sustaining  Member  now.  Please  mall  your 
contribution  today  In  the  enclosed  pre-ad- 
dressed  envelope.  Your  gift  will  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  Democratic  Party.  If  that's 
where  your  political  beliefs  He.  Fellow-Ameri- 
can. I  hope  you'll  back  them  now. 
Sincerely. 

John  M.  Baii.e7, 

Chairman. 

This  day  I  answered  Mr.  Bailey  as 
follows: 

Mr.  John  M.  Bailey. 

Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  high  honor  and  flat- 
tering opportunity  you  have  accorded  me  by 
Inviting  me  to  contribute  to  the  Democratic 
Party  campaign  fund.  I  am  deeply  Im- 
pressed that  you  have  apparently  read  some 
of  my  speeches  over  the  years  In  which  I  have 
stressed  the  vital  Importance  of  a  sound, 
well  balanced,  two  party  system  In  the  United 
SUtes. 


I  have  shown  your  letter  to  a  number  of  my 
fellow  Republicans  and  they,  too.  are  highly 
Impre.sed.  One  of  the  more  visionary  of 
our  number  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  your  letter  may  represent  the  humble 
beginningii  of  a  new  era  of  political  ecu- 
meni.'-m  in  America.  To  which  the  rest  of  us 
could  only  add  a  solemn,  "Amen." 

On  the  balance,  however,  after  reviewing 
our  relationship  over  the  years.  I  find  I  must 
respectfully  and  regretfully  decline  your  gra- 
cious invitation.  In  all  candor,  I  find  that, 
in  spite  of  my  commitment  to  a  sound  two 
party  system,  the  Democratic  P.irty  has  been 
somewnat  niggardly  in  rendering  linancial 
a.5slstance  to  me  in  my  own  campaigns.  As  a 
matter  of  fart,  out.^lde  of  a  handful  of  cheap 
cigars  which  I  was  able  to  cadge  several  years 
Ago  from  a  Democratic  ward  chairman  who 
didn't  know  that  I  was  a  Republican,  I  can- 
not recall  a  single  Instance  In  which  the 
Democratic  Party  has  offered  material  sup- 
port of  any  kind. 

Ne.ertheless,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  In  offering  me 
this   opportunity.     With  sincere   best  wishes 
and  highest  reg.irds,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  0/  Congress. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  heard  two  or  three  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  comment  on  the  floor  about 
receiving;  a  letter.  I  enjoyed  very  much 
their  comments  because  many  months 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
I  knew  he  made  a  mistake.  I  felt  highly 
honored.  I  was  almost  inclined  to  send 
him  a  dollar— I  was — not  in  any  deroga- 
tory sense,  but  appreciating  the  humor  of 
It.  and  appreciating  that  mistakes  might 
be  made,  and  because  of  my  profound 
respect  for  the  two-party  system. 

TItc  purpose  of  my  observation  on  this 
occa.sion  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  letters  were  received  by  Democrats 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  I  was  one  of  them 
As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  I  felt  pleased. 
I  realized  that  It  was  a  mistake,  and  I 
did  not  take  the  floor  and  make  any  com- 
ment about  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  honorable 
Speaker  will  permit  me.  I  stated  in  my 
openin.o;  remarks — and  I  echo  every  word 
the  Speaker  has  said— that  I  feel  highly 
honored  also  at  the  flattering  oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately.  I  just  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  spread  out  to  the 
Democratic  National  Party.  Knowing 
the  Speaker  and  his  great  wealth— not 
only  his  great  material  wealth,  but  his 
great  wealth  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing— I  believe  it  was  very  wise  of  the 
Republicans  to  write  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  for  a  contribution  from  his 
ample  resources  in  both  categories. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  pertinent  part  of  my 
few  observations  was  that  I  did  not  take 
the  floor  to  make  any  comment  about  it. 

Mr  CONTE.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  a  very  slow  day  and  I  thought  1 
would  occupy  a  few  minutes  in  the  hope 
that  the  President's  message  will  come 
in.    I  was  trying  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  all  done 
in  good  humor? 

Mr.  CONTE.    It  was  all  certainly  In- 
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♦»nded  in  good  humor,  as  far  as  I  am 
cScemed,  and  I  had  no  other  purpose 

"'m^^HALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

^^Mr  CONTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri.  ,  ..  ,.  4.v,„ 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
rentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Tneaker  both  made  a  mistake.  I  will  be 
e]&A  tx)  provide  a  dollar  just  so  we  can 
keen  the  gentleman's  name  on  the  list 
so  that  we  can  see  what  is  going  on  all 
the  time.  


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Heckler],  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

GENEBAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  As 
g  new  Member  of  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  very  Junior  In  status.  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  speak  out  on  the  national 
issues  requiring  subtle  judgment  until  I 
absorbed  more  of  the  great  tutelage 
available  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  there  are  issues  of  na- 
tional significance  which  are  so  com- 
pelling in  themselves  and  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  behind  them  that  even  the 
most  junior  among  us  can  speak  out.  and 
must,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  wish  to  s-eak 
today,  not  as  the  author  of  complex  legis- 
lation. This  I  will  gladly  relieve  myself 
of,  and  rather  allow  the  opportunity  for 
that,  the  authorship  of  legislation,  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  those  more  experi- 
enced than  I. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  before 
the  House  today  In  the  role  of  a  spur  to 
necessary  legislation  which  this  Congress 
should  enact— the  pas.sage  of  legislation 
regarding  congressional  ethics. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  there  is  no 
more  important  issi  e  before  this  Con- 
gress than  the  one  we  are  now  discussing. 
That  issue  Is  the  laying  down  of  the 
highest  standards  of  behavior  for  the 
membership  of  Congress,  the  continuing 
enforcement  of  these  standards  by  con- 
sistent and  objective  methods,  and  the 
resulting  growth  in  confidence  and  trust 
on  the  part  of  a  concerned  citizenry  and 
a  watching  world. 

For  how  c^n  a  people  place  unqualified 
reliance  on  this  body  to  deal  with  the 
hard  questions  of  national  order,  and  the 
harder  questions  of  international  dis- 
order, when  the  Congress  appears  reluc- 
tant or  even  hostile  to  dealing  with  the 
question  of  disciplining  itself? 

How  can  we  summon  our  youth— and 
many  members  of  that  group  are  present 
in  the  Chamber  today— to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  fighting  today's  battles— how  can 
we  call  our  people  to  the  Insecurity  of 
meeting    tomorrow's    challenges— when 


we  are  less  than  resolute  ourselves  in 
answering  the  summons  of  a  battle  for 
integrity,  or  in  hearing  the  call  01  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  honor? 

And  honor  is  the  key.  Mr.  Speaker, 
honor  is  the  key.  The  very  legislative 
forum  in  which  we  now  exchange  our 
v.ews.  is  many  times  referred  to  as  "this 
honorable  body."  And  indeed  it  is  hon- 
orable—honor in  its  traditions  has  been 
earned— honor  in  its  membership— and 
honor  in  its  expectations.  Why  then  is 
this  honor  not  reflected  in  the  image  of 
Congress  that  is  growing  in  our  land? 

No  literate  person  can  ignore  the  in- 
creasing number  of  editorials,  columns 
and  cartoons  that  bespeak— and  in  none 
loo  subtle  a  way— disillusionment  with,  it 
not  contempt  for,  the  conduct  of  the 
Congress  itself  in  the  area  of  ethical 
standards. 

No  Member  of  Congress  can  afford  to 
ignore  this  growing  disenchantment  of 
our  people  with  their  national  legisla- 
ture At  a  time  when  public  confiidence 
in  the  Nation's  leadership  can  hardly  be 
described  as  overwhelming,  it  is  more 
than  disconcerting  to  find  a  spreadmg 
popular   cynicism    about   the    Congress 

itself 

Here  in  this  House  of  Congress  are 
those  elected  participants  in  Federal  af- 
fairs who  are  closest  to  the  people  and 
most  truly  attuned  to  their  needs  and 
representative  of  their  interests. 

What  is  the  greatest  public  need,  Mr. 
Speaker?  It  is  the  need  of  our  people 
to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  and 
to  know  that,  although  its  aging  dome 
may  crumble  into  dust,  the  honor  ot 
those  beneath  it  is  not  likewise  decaying. 
What  is  the  public  interest,  Mr.  Speak- 
er' It  is  the  interest  of  our  people  in 
relying  on  a  Congress  which,  composed 
of  individual  humans  with  particular 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  is  strong 
enough  to  legislate  leadership. 

For  how  else  can  our  people  trust  the 
Congress  with  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try'' How  else  can  a  world  look  to  tne 
Congress  to  help  guarantee  the  survival 
of  civilization? 

The  people  do  not  expect  unreason- 
ably If  they  did,  there  are  surely  more 
than  a  few  of  us  who  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  here  today.  Members 
of  Congress  are  people,  chosen  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  people  them- 
selves But  the  point  is,  Mr,  Speaker, 
we  have  been  chosen— and  that  places 
special  demands  on  us— and  imposes 
sacred  trusts.  These  are  reasonable  de- 
mands—and  they   must  be   reasonably 

met.  .      , 

The  people  do  not  expect  miracles. 
Congress,  because  it  is  of,  by  and  for  the 
people,  can  never  be  a  fraternity  of 
angelic  spirits.  Nor,  from  the  shortage 
of  distaff  members  alone  can  it  expect  to 
become  a  sorority  of  Caesars  wives— all 
above  reproach. 

But  the  Congress  can  and  must  be  the 
repository  of  national  trust  and  the  re- 
ceptacle of  national  confidence.  How 
can  that  faith  in  Congress  be  developed 
among  the  people? 

All  that  the  country  is  asking  from 
the  Congress  is  that  its  Members  ac- 
knowledge the  special  responsibilities  of 
public  trust.    Their  private  acts  within 


the  area  of  public  responsibility  should 
be  open  to  inquiry  and  inspection. 

In  short.  Members  of  Congress  coiud 
go  on  being  "people"  and  not  'gpld.ish 
in  a  bowl"— at  least  no  more  "fcoldflsh 
than  they  have  already  chosen  to  be  by 
entering  the  aquarium  of  poUtics. 

It  is  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  giving  the 
conduct  of  the  Members  of  Congress  such 
a  public  nature  will  open  the  way  to  the 
cal'ing  of  a  witch  hunt.  And  yet  I  can 
think  of  no  more  effective  way  to  thvvart 
the  hunters  than  to  open  one's  broom 
closet  to  full  inspection.         ,  "    „^  „ 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  only  535  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  this  Congress.  But 
thev  speak  with  the  voice  of  200  miUion. 
It  is  us  then.  Members  of  Congress,  to 
whom  the  honor  has  been  given.  They 
expert  honor  from  those  whom  they  have 
elected  to  this  honorable  body.  Let  us, 
by  the  stern  demands  of  our  collective 
conscience,  and  the  uncoinpromi.sing  ad- 
herence of  our  own  individual  integrity, 
add  honor  in  our  service  to  the  honor 
that  i.s  already  ours. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
no>itv  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  my  leader 
on  that  committee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI. 

Mrs  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  althcu?h  the  House  has 
now  voted  to  exclude  our  fonner  col- 
league as  punishment  for  his  official 
misconduct,  the  House  has  not— as  some 
have  suggested— "redeemed  itself." 

It  would  be  self-deception  of  the 
worst  kind  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
oelieve  that  bv  depriving  one  man  of  his 
seat  'n  Congress  we  have  guaranteed  the 
integritv  of  this  body  or  restored  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  m  repre- 
sentative government.  And  if,  by  fa.il- 
ing  to  take  additional  and  more  elective 
steps  toward  the  objective  of  enforce- 
able ethical  standards,  we  give  the  mi- 
pression  that  these  are  now  unnecessary, 
then  we  should  be  guilty  of  trying  to  de- 
ceive the  people  we  represent. 

Neither  form  of  deception,  Mr.  Speak- 
er   would  befit  las— whether  collectively 
as'  a  lawmaking  body  of  unexcelled  au- 
thority, or  individually  as  public  officials 
who  have  sought  and  accepted  the  pub- 
lic trust  and  responsibility  with  all  its 
consequences.    In  our  own  best  interests 
and  those  of  the  people  we  represent  and 
the  institution  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  move  ahead 
and  enact  the  kind  of  reforms  that  will 
make  us  fully  accountable.    It  is  too  late 
for  gestures  or  for  half-measures.    We 
must  do  the  job  right,  or  not  at  all. 

In  this  respect.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  place  in  proper  per- 
spective the  action  of  the  House  last 
Wednesday  in  approving  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Although  this  action  was  widely  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  the  House  had 
decided  to  rely  on  the  committee  as  pres- 
ently constituted  as  its  agent  in  the  field 
of  ethics,  rather  than  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  and  adopt  related  pro- 
posals for  this  purpose,  I  do  not  think 
the  record  supports  this  interpretation. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
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was  completely  routine.  It  simply  pro- 
vided the  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Investigations,  studies,  and  other 
activities  which  already  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  It  con- 
ferred no  new  jurisdiction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  It  did 
not.  in  any  way.  inhibit  the  Committee 
on  Rules  from  considering  legislation  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  and  recommending  to  the 
House  whatever  combination  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  it  believes  is  necessary. 
Nor  did  it  preclude  the  House  from  de- 
termining, in  the  final  analysis,  and  for 
itself,  just  what  it  wants  to  do  in  this 
area. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  establishing  a 
new  subcommittee — or  renaming  an  old 
one — on  ethics  and  contracts,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  un- 
doubtedly signaled  its  intention  to  bid  for 
at  least  a  part  of  whatever  new  authority 
In  the  field  of  ethics  the  House  may  see 
fit  to  assign.  If  this  was.  in  fact,  the 
committee's  intention,  it  acted  clearly 
within  its  right.  The  committee  pres- 
ently has  jurisdiction,  under  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  over  several  matters  of  di- 
rect relevance  to  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers: appropriations  from  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  contingent  fund;  the 
auditing  of  accounts  charged  to  the 
contingent  fund  and  measures  relating  to 
accounts  of  the  House  generally;  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Members  and 
committees;  and  the  measures  relating  to 
the  travel  of  Members. 

In  my  own  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  not  only  should  be 
retained  but  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded.  Since  recent  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  part  of  the  ethical  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Congress  Involves  the 
misuse  of  funds  in  one  or  more  of  the 
accounts  maintained  for  the  House:  .sta- 
tionery, clerk-hire,  committee  payrolls, 
travel,  and  the  like.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  House  should  take  steps  to  as- 
sure that  the  jurisdiction  of  Its  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  Is  broad 
enough  to  require  regular,  independent 
audits  of  all  the  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  official  funds  of  the  House. 
The  Comptroller  General,  presumably, 
would  be  in  the  best  position  to  do  the 
actual  auditing  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  committee. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  things  the  House 
should  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  efTort  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  branch.  There  are 
many  others.  In  common  with  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  systematic,  en- 
forceable standards  and  procedures 
which  can  equip  this  body  to  deal  with 
any  misconduct  in  its  midst.  I  te.stified 
to  this  effect  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  shared  the  disappointment  of 
many  when  that  committee  limited  its 
recommendations  in  this  area  to  the 
single  proposal  that  the  House  establish 
a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Late  in  the  89th  Congress,  as  our  col- 
leagues recall,  the  House  did  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  But  the  committee  was  not 
given  the  time,  the  resources  or  the  au- 


thority to  do  an  effective  job.  Indeed, 
the  committee  found  it  impossible  even 
to  conclude  its  one  assigned  responsi- 
bility: to  recommend  additional  rules  or 
regulations  to  insure  proper  standards 
of  conduct.  To  date,  of  course,  the  select 
committee  has  not  been  reconstituted 
by  the  90th  Congress. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  conducted  an  intensive 
restudy  of  this  entire  field — reviewing 
the  existing  inadequate  statutes,  ana- 
lyzing past  proposals  for  reform,  and 
contrasting  the  conflict-of-interest  reg- 
ulations and  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct which  govern  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  the  virtual  absence  of 
effective  standards  and  regulations 
governing  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  any  ethics  pro- 
gram which  the  House  might  adopt  will 
be  deficient  unless  it  includes  three  main 
features : 

First,  it  must  provide  for  full  dis- 
closuie.  so  that  Congress  and  the  people 
will  have  access  to  the  facts  of  what 
is  being  d6ne  and  how  its  money  is  being 
used. 

Second,  it  must  establish  specific 
standards  of  behavior  and  prohibit  the 
violation  of  these  standards. 

And  third,  it  must  be  enforceable,  on 
a  regular,  continuing,  and  systematic 
basis. 

Each  of  these  features,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  rehiforce  the  others.  Without  any 
one  of  them,  the  whole  will  be  inade- 
quate. Disclosure  alone,  for  example, 
may  lead  nowhere  unless  there  are 
standards  against  which  to  measure  the 
facts  which  are  disclosed.  Likewise, 
standards  by  themselves  can  be  mean- 
ingless unless  we  have  the  capacity  to 
determine  when  they  are  being  abused. 
And,  finally,  unless  there  is  assurance 
that  punitive  action  of  some  kind  will 
follow  from  proven  violations,  then  the 
restraining  influence  of  both  standards 
and  disclosure  will  be  gravely  weakened 

Acting  on  these  assumptions,  I  have 
prepared  an  ethics  program  which  I  be- 
lieve will  go  a  long  way  toward  estab- 
lishing the  procedures,  standards,  and 
conditions  under  which  the  House  can 
exercise  effective  supervision  of  the  be- 
havior of  its  own  Members — a  responsi- 
bility which  it  cannot  delegate  to  others 
and  which  it  must  not  refuse. 

The  principal  elements  in  my  program, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Include  the  following: 

First.  Public  disclosure  of  all  Income, 
including  Identification  of  sources,  gifts 
of  more  than  nominal  value,  assets,  lia- 
bilities, and  transactions  in  real  and  per- 
sonal property  and  commodities  by  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  can- 
didates for  the  House  and  Senate,  top 
congressional  staff  employees  and 
higher-ranking  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  in  annual  reports  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  and  the  press. 

Second.  Public  disclosure,  as  part  of 
the  published  record  of  each  case  of  all 
communications  or  contacts  with  ad- 
ministrative agencies  by  Members  of 
Congress  or  others  outside  the  agency 
in  connection  with  contract  awards,  li- 
censes, grants  of  authority,  et  cetera. 

Third.  Public  disclosure,  through  au- 


dits conducted  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  of  ^\\ 
spending  of  appropriated  funds  by  Mem- 
bers, committees,  and  oflacers  of  tiie 
House  from  all  accounts  maintained  by 
the  House  including  those  for  salaries 
expenses,  travel,  clerk-hire,  et  cetera. 

Fourth.  Adoption  of  an  interim  code 
of  ethics  for  the  guidance  of  Members, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House 
pending  approval  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive code. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  com- 
posed of  10  members  which  shall  have 
authority  to  (a)  investigate  allegations 
of  improper  conduct,  'b)  recommend 
disciplinary  action  to  the  House,  ici 
report  violations  of  law  to  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  authorities,  (di  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  changes  or  ad- 
ditions to  its  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  standards  of  conduct,  (ei 
render  advisory  opinions  on  ethical 
questions  upon  request,  (f)  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  existing  conflict-of- 
interest  statutes  applicable  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  determine  how  they 
should  be  strengthened,  and  (g)  recom- 
mend a  comprehensive,  specific,  and  en- 
forceable code  of  etiiics. 

Sixth.  Provision  of  stricter  controls 
over  expenditures  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  employees  traveling  outside  the 
United  States. 

Seventh.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  con- 
tributions to  Members  of  Congress  for 
personal  purposes. 

Eighth.  Prohibition  of  the  employment 
of  relatives  on  congressional  payrolls 
and  the  requirement  that  all  employees 
regularly  attend  and  perform  the  duties 
for  which  they  were  employed. 

Ninth.  Provision  of  appropriate  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  above. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  all 
our  colleagues  will  agree  that  all  the  pro- 
visions I  have  mentioned  are  necessary. 
There  will  be  disagreement  about  the 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  what 
I  hope  is  the  common  objective  of  all  of 
us,  the  revival  of  confidence  tn  the  Con- 
gress. I  for  one  shall  welcome  such  de- 
bate— 50  long  as  we  can  be  assured  ef- 
fective action  will  follow. 

We  cannot  go  on  much  longer  as 
though  we  were  oblivious  to  the  moimt- 
ing  criticism  of  Congress,  to  the  loss  ol 
prestige,  to  the  periodic  scandals  that 
reach  out  and  touch  us  all,  and  to  the 
demands  from  every  side  that  we  put 
this  House  in  order. 

I  am  amazed  that  our  people  have 
been  so  patient,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are, 
after  all,  the  ones  to  whom  we  must  ac- 
count, the  source  of  our  funds  and  our 
authority.  The  Congress  has  given 
them  too  many  reasons  to  wonder  and 
doubt;  we  have  stretched  their  patience 
to  the  breaking  point.  We  would  be 
wise,  I  suggest,  if  we  get  about  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  for  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  her  very  penetrating  an- 
alysis of  the  need  for  present  legislation, 
and  her  specific  reform  measure.  It  is 
obvious  from  her  distinguished  career  in 
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V,  Hnnse  of  Representatives  that  her 
"''rSs  carry  the  weight  of  experience. 
"mT iiake^I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington, 
jrd'stlnguTshed  expert  on  the  Commit- 
Z  on  Agriculture   [Mrs.  MayI. 

M«  MAY.    Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
disUnguished    colleague    from    Massa- 
7hnsptts  [Mrs.  HECKLER].    I  also  com- 
menf  her  for  taking  this  time  to  discuss 
St  I  agree  Is  a  tremendously  Impor- 
tant national  issue.  ,  ,,  i.v, 
Mr   Speaker.  I  would  commend  both 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  pre- 
V  ously  for  a  well   presented   and  weU 
XSated  presentation  of   all  of   the 
facets  of  this  issue.    I  would  just  rise  to 
Scate  my  agreement  with  their  re- 
marks, and  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
fhe  pending  resolutions  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  which  would  reestablish 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re  entatives  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
Mr    Speaker,  my  bill.  House  Resolu- 
tion 71   was  Introduced  the  opening  day 
of  the  new  Congress,  January  10,  1967. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  say,  as  we  have 
all  pointed  out  here  so  far  today,  public 
officV  is  a  public  trust.  I  am  sure  that 
most  Members  of  Congress  recognize 
this  by  maintaining  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  personal  conduct.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  office  a  public  servant  holds 
belongs  not  to  that  individual  but  to  the 
Nation,  or  to  their  State,  as  the  case  may 

be 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  which  we 
all  share  is  the  damage  done  to  the  pub- 
lic image  of  the  Congress  by  the  ques- 
tionable practices,  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, of  a  few.  These  actions  of 
the  few  have  quite  understandably  re- 
sulted in  a  great  public  Indignation,  and 
if  we  neglect  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
real  problem— a  need  to  tighten  up  con- 
cessional standards  and  procedures  out 
of  which  abuse  of  public  office  tends  to 
grow— the  public  would  have  the  right 
to  be  even  more  Indignant. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  IMrs.  Dwyer], 
has  commented  that  a  committee  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  in  the  pending  res- 
olutions was  created  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  last  Congress.  I  was  privUeged 
to  have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  that 
select  committee  which,  as  we  all  know 
was  able  to  hold  only  two  meetings.  It 
was  recognized  during  the  discussion  in 
those  two  meetings  that  the  creation  of 
that  select  committee  came  far  too  late  in 
the  year  to  make  time  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  with  which  It  was 
chs.i'tzfcd 

However,  I  would  like  to  comment  that 
In  those  two  meetings  we  held,  and  in 
which  I  was  privileged  to  participate,  we 
discussed  many  of  the  things  that  have 
been  discussed  on  this  floor  today— how 
best  to  set  up  an  objective,  efficient,  and 
really  judicious  committee,  and  what 
fields  we  should  go  Into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts did  in  her  remarks  refer  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  some  fears  ex- 
pressed about  this  committee  becoming  a 
body  to  foster  a  witch  hunt.  I  would  like 
to  carry  her  thinking  and  her  criticism 
a  little  further.  There  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant other  side  to  this  coin.    This  com- 
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mittee  could  also  have  as  one  of  its  very 
important  functions  that  of  protection 
of  the  honest  people  against  malicious. 
Irresponsible  charges  that  might  be 
brought  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  them 
or  to  distort  the  picture.  I  think  It  is 
just  as  important  In  this  way  that  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  be 
protected  from  those  individuals  or 
groups  who  might  use  a  technique  of  an 
irresponsible  charge  In  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  an  election  or  the 
honesty  or  the  Integrity  of  one  of  our 
colleagues. 

I  have  high  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  new  legislation  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
will  meet  with  swift  approval.  It  may 
not  be  as  much  as  we  should  do,  but  cer- 
tainly It  is  the  least  we  can  do  m  these 

times. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler),  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mrs.    HECKLER    of    Massachusetts. 
Mr  Speaker,  1  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mrs.   May!    for  her  very  penetrating 
comments.     Her  remarks  certairUy  reach 
the  heart  of  the  problem.    I  feel  she  has 
made  a  very  important  contribution  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  she  has  had  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  In  the  pre- 
vious Congress  which  only  held  two  ses- 
sions on  the  subject  of  ethical  conduct. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  State  of  Illinois  IMrs. 
ReidI  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  in  whom  I  have 
great  confidence  and  hope  since  she.  to- 
gether with  others,  controls  the  "purse 
strings"  of  the  Congress. 

Mrs  REIT)  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  this  discussion  on  the 
need  for  adequate  standards  of  conduct 
and  ethics  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  would  like,  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  for 
the  positive  stand  wlilch  she  has  taken 
on  this  issue. 

Certainly  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  past  few 
months  have  focused  much  nationwide 
attention  on  the  public  image  of  Con- 
gress; and  this  is  a  matter  which  for 
good  reason  should  cause  all  of  us  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  When  we  talk 
about  the  public  image  of  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  broad 
areas  to  be  considered— the  structural 
organization  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
their  combined  functions  as  a  legislative 
body,  and  the  ethical  practices  of  those 
who  make  up  these  two  Houses. 

During  the  past  several  years,  a  great 
deal  of  worthwhile  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  first  two  areas— the  struc- 
tural organzation  and  functions  of  Con- 
gress    As  we  know,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  has  con- 
ducted exhaustive  studies  In  the  field,  the 
House  Minority  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing  has 
submitted  its  proposals,  and  there  have 
also    been   excellent   studies    made   by 
various  groups  in  the  academic  worid. 
Last   Tuesday,   the   Senate   oven^-helm- 
ingly  passed  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967,  which  is  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  being  made  toward 


remedying  some  of  the  Inadequacies  and 
reforming  some  of  the  outdated  pro- 
Sdu^s  in  the  congress  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  public  criticism  for  some 

"to  me  however,  no  matter  how  much 
we  modernize  the  Congress— no  matter 
how  much  we  reorganize  to  expedite  the 
legislative  process  to  make  it  more  re- 
sSnslve  to  the  plethora  of  public  prob- 
lems which  confront  each  sesslon-the 
pubUc  image  of  Congress  will  continue 
to  suffer  until  we  forthrlghtly  face  the 
question  of  ethics  and  standards.  By 
our  own  inaction  In  this  Important  area. 
Members  of  both  Houses  tacitly  con- 
done unethical  conduct,  however  Infre- 
quent, which  may  occur  among  our 
membership-and  such  inaction  can  onl> 

=erve  to  continue  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
integrity  of  all  Members  and  adverselj 
affect  the  vital  quality  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  people's  representatives^ 

Let  me  sav  here  and  now  that  I  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  think  that  the  great 
maiority  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
are  as  honorable  men  and  ^-on^en  as  you 
can  find.  I  have  no  patience  ^nt±i  tho^ 
who  decry  the  prevalence  of  dishonesty 
and  graft  on  Capitol  Hill  because  I  sin- 
cerely belle ve  this  is  not  true .  The  point 
I  want  to  make,  however,  is  that  In  my 
judgment  the  public  will  never  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  overwhelmmg  majority  are 
honest  and  decent  unless  we  are  wilhng 
to  prescribe  realistic  rules  to  deal  \atli 
unethical  behavior  among  the  very  few 
colleagues  involved.  Not  only  will  the 
public  not  be  satisfied  to  settle  for  less, 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  as  much. 

For  this  reason,  on  January  19  i  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  162  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   My  bUl  provides  for  a  select  com- 
mittee having  a  blpari;isan  membership 
of  six  majority  and  six  mlriority  Mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.    It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
recommend   to  the   House  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  to  insure  proper 
standards  of  conduct  by  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  this  body  in  tiie 
performance  of  their  duties  and  the  dls- 
&ge    of    their    responsibilities.    Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  would  have  Uie 
authority  to  report  by  a  majority  vote, 
violations  of  any  law  to  the  proper  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities. 

Such  a  select  committee  would  also 
have  the  power  to  investigate  any  viola- 
tions by  Members,  officers,  or  employees 
of  the  House  of  any  standards  of  conduct 
established  by  the  House  or  already-  to 
effect  This  investigation  would  be  made 
upon  receipt  by  the  committee  of  a  corn- 
plaint,  m  writing  and  under  oath,  made 
by  or  submitted  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  transmitted  to  the  committee 
by  such  Member.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  investigation,  the  committee  may 
recommend  appropriate  resolutions  of 
censure  for  its  consideration  and  action 
thereon.  ^    .,  „.  ^„ 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  my 
biU  may  not  provide  the  Perfect  panacea 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  but  I  feel  that 
all  the  various  legislative  proposals  in- 
troduced thus  far.  even  though  they  maj- 
differ  in  content  and  approach,  have 
one   outstanding   feature  in   common— 
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they  propose  action — and  this  I  think  Is 
what  the  public  wants.  Furthermore,  I 
feel  that  an  established  select  commit- 
tee, if  properly  constituted  and  admin- 
istered, would  inspire  far  greater  public 
confidence  than  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  appointing  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  investigate  improper  activities  by 
any  Member  as  the  need  arises.  Wo  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  House  has  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility of  judging  the  qualifications 
of  Members  to  sit  in  this  body — and  by 
the  same  token.  I  believe  we  have  the 
corresponding  responsibility  for  insisting 
upon  the  highest  standards  of  conduct 
in  the  exercise  of  their  oflBcial  duties 
after  they  are  seated.  Unless  we  do 
this,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  untennable 
position  of  demanding  higher  standard.s 
from  others  in  Government  than  from 
the  people's  representatives  themselves. 
We  are  in  effect  setting  up  a  double 
standard — and  under  these  circum- 
stances, public  indignation  is  readily  un- 
derstandable. Standards  of  conduct 
should  apply  equally  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches — and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  Select  Committee  on  Conduct 
and  Standards  would  have  a  salutory 
effect  on  the  public  image  of  Congress. 
If  this  image  is  deteriorating,  as  some 
contend,  then  we  who  serve  in  this  body 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  ab- 
sence of  remedial  action. 

In  this  context,  it  was  most  encourag- 
ing that  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967  which  passed  the  Senate  re- 
cently does  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Conduct  and 
Standards  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  encouraging,  too,  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  initiated  hear- 
ings on  the  many  bills  already  pending 
in  the  House  to  authorize  such  a  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  hope  that  this  impor- 
tant issue  can  be  resolved  in  the  near 
future. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  her  ver>'  important 
and  specific  contribution  to  our  pro- 
posals today.  The  Congressv.'omen  who 
have  joined  with  me — the  dl.stinguished 
Congresswomen  from  New  Jersey  and 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  our 
last  speaker,  the  Congresswoman  from 
Illinois — have  been  very  gracious  in 
joining  me  to  underscore  our  commit- 
ment to  integrity  in  public  ofBce. 

I  have  acted  merely  as  their  spur. 
They  have  offered  the  substance  from 
the  proposals  in  the  legislation  which 
they  have  suggested  based  upon  their 
experience  in  Congress,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  for  me  to  join  with  them 
In  underscoring  our  commitment  to  this 
important  public  cause. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  comment  that  it  is  very  obvious 
the  distaff  side  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  really  organized 
and  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  I 
wish  to  compliment  them. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  gracious 
compliment. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


SECURITY   COUNCIL    IS   AT   FAULT 
OVER  RHODESIAN  ISSUE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
publication,  "Rhodesian  Commentary" 
has  two  articles  which  are  very  enlight- 
ening relative  to  the  compulsory  sanc- 
tions which  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  is  imposing  on  Rhodesia.  It  does 
seem  as  though  the  Security  Council  has 
violated  one  of  its  basic  precepts  in  tak- 
ing action  against  an  organization  with- 
out giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

The  first  article  is  in  regard  to  the 
hearing  and  the  second  article  relates  to 
the  lost  telegram  which  the  U.N.  says 
they  never  received  from  Rhodesia,  ask- 
ing for  a  hearing. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we 
find  our  Government  being  a  party  to 
this  kind  of  undemocratic  procedure. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

The  Storv  of  the  Lost  Telegram 
The  perfidy  of  the  U.N.  SecreUrlat  General 
Is  revealed   In  its  performance  over  the  re- 
quest from  the  Rhodesian  Government  to  be 
heard  by  the  Security  Council. 

Only  when  It  was  found  necessary  for  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  himself  to  blame 
the  Inefficiency  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat  for  an 
untruthful  reply  given  by  his  fellow  Minister. 
Mrs.  Elrene  White,  to  a  question  raised  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  did  the  Secretariat 
consider  It  advisable  to  process  the  telegrams 
received  from  Rhodesia. 

The  telegrams  were  not  In  fact  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story. 

Rhodesia's  efforts  to  be  heard  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  began  In  April.  1966.  when  Its 
telegr,ams  to  New  York  were  acknowledged 
by  U  Thant  by  presenting  copies  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  Informing  the  Members 
that  he  did  not  Intend  to  reply  to  them. 

On  June  15.  1966,  Rhodesia  addressed  re- 
spectful letters  to  the  Secretary  General,  the 
President  and  each  member  of  the  Security 
Council  In  which  a  well-documented  case  was 
presented  of  Rhodesia's  right  to  be  heird. 

REQUEST    RENEWED 

On  December  7,  1966.  and  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  debate  on  Rho- 
desia, telegrams  were  addressed  to  the  same 
addressees  drawing  attention  to  the  earlier 
written  communication  of  June  15  and  re- 
newing the  req\iest  to  be  heard.  Proof  has 
been  obtained  that  the  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  wis  received  at  6  12  p.m. 
on  December  7. 

On  December  19.  the  Minister  of  St  Ue  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Mrs.  E.  White,  replied  to  a 
question  In  the  House  of  Commons:  "Neither 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  nor  the 
UN.  Secretariat  have  received  a  request  for 
a  representative  of  the  Smith  regime  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Council's  current  discussions 
on  Rhodesia.  The  question  of  how  the 
Council  should  deal  with  any  such  request 
has  therefore,  not  arisen". 

The  conspicuous  falseness  of  this  state- 
ment has  provoked  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  George  Brown,  to  write.  Inter  nlla, 
on  January  30:  — 


"Mrs.  White's  reply  on  December  19  repro 
duced  the  Information  available  to  us  on  that 
date,  after  the  Mission  In  New  York  had  at 
our  request,  made  enquiries  in  the  U.N. 

"We,  too,  were  surprised  that  neither  the 
President  of  the  Council  nor  the  Secretary 
General  had  by  their  own  account  received 
this  telegram,  of  whose  existence  we  were 
aware,  and  the  Mission  were  therefore  In. 
structed    to    pursue    their    Inquiries. 

TELEGR.MH    FOUND 

"On  December  29  the  U.N.  Secretariat  In- 
formed  our  Mission  that  they  had  found  the 
telegram,  which  had  evidently  been  mislaid 
In  the  Secretariat,  and  that  they  were  put- 
ting it  before  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  (the  Uruguayan  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative) . 

"On  December  30,  the  latter  circulated  the 
telegram  to  all  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  under  cover  of  a  note  which  ex- 
plained that  owing  to  a  regrettable  misunder- 
standing, the  telegram  had  only  been  made 
available  to  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  on  December  29.  when  It  was  at  once 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President." 

On  January  31,  a  U.N.  spokesman  admitted 
in  a  Press  statement  that  a  Rhodesian  re- 
quest to  be  heard  by  the  Security  Council 
when  It  discussed  sanctions  against  the  "Ian 
SmJth  regime  la.st  December  had  simply 
been  mislaid". 

He  also  admitted  the  telegram  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Individual  members  of  the 
Council  directly  by  the  commercial  cable 
company,  at  the  time  it  was  first  received 
by  the  Secretariat. 

"Only  the  original  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  been  misplaced  he 
added,  and  the  Council  Members  were  told 
on  December  29  that  Its  circulation  by  the 
U.N.  had  "Inadvertently  been  delayed". 

A    RIGHT 

So  rests  at  present  Rhodesia's  endeavours 
to  seek  the  simple  and  fundamental  right 
of  any  Individual,  let  alone  a  community  of 
over  four  million,  to  be  heard — a  right  to  ably 
expressed  by  U  Thant  himself  when  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  were  under 
discussion  by  the  Security  Council. 

On  that  occaslson  he  ob-served:  "Of  course 
my  attitude  regarding  Security  Council  In- 
volvement Is  guided  by  one  single  considera- 
tion: If  the  Security  Council  has  to  take  any 
action  on  any  dispute,  the  first  prerequisite  U 
that  It  must  be  In  a  position  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  question:  this  Is  a  must". 

SEcuRrrr  CotTNcn,  Is  At  Fault  Ovir  Rho- 
desian Issue — Condemned  WrrHOur  Hear- 
ing 

One  of  the  aspects  of  Britain's  action  In 
submitting  the  Rhodesian  case  to  the  United 
Nations  which  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
to  people  throughout  the  world.  Is  that  Rho- 
desia was  condemned  by  the  Security  Council 
without  having  a  hearing.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  U.N.  Charter  It  was  obliga- 
tory on  the  Security  Council  to  give  Rhodesia 
a  hearing. 

The  Security  Council  should  have  gone 
through  the  process  of  attempting  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  between  Britain  and 
Rhodesia  before  applying  mandatory  sanc- 
tions. 

Great  play  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  Rhodesia's  application  for  a  hearing 
did  not  reach  the  Security  Council  in  time. 
This  is  disputed  by  Rhodesia,  but  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case,  it  Is  clear  that  there 
was  a  responsibility  on  the  Security  Council 
to  Invite  Rhodesia  to  present  Its  case,  wheth- 
er or  not  It  had  received  an  application  from 
Rhodesia  to  do  so. 

Last  year  Rhodesia  sent  a  document  to  all 
members  of  the  U.N.,  setting  out  Rhodesia's 
claim  for  a  hearing,  and  this  document  has 
been  released  by  the  Ministry  of  External  Af- 
fairs. 
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OVERRULED 

The  document  points  out  that  at  ti>e  time 

,?he  Netherlands  dispute  with  Indonesia, 

lie  the  Netherlands,  U.K.  and  Fr.nce  op- 

^     A   the   proposal   that   Indonesia   should 

Pf  Sven  a  hea'^ng  on  the  grounds  that  it 

«  not  a  full  sovereign  state,  they  were  over- 
!^?^ed  and  the  motion  to  invite  the  Indo- 
^Un  Republic  representatives  to  the  Secu- 
Sf,  Souncll  was  carried  despite  the  votes 
"^^IiiS  by  the  U.K.,  France  and  Belgium. 
"^S  of  the  points  made  by  delegates 
diS°ng  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  Indonesian  case  are  given. 
*^lustralla's  U.N.  delegate.  Col.  Hodgson, 
«,fd  ''^ere  is  no  provision  In  the  Charter 
.upulatlng  that,  in  order  to  appear  before 
fhe  council  a  State  must  be  sovereign  ••  • 
2ls  is  a  case  where  we  have  to  act  with  a 

**^We°'ha1e''h?ard  one  side  of  the  case, 
,u,ely  we  are  entitled  to  hear  the  other. 
'"S  Johnson,  the  U.S.  delegate,  sad;  I 
flnTno  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
^at  the  representatives  of  Indonesia  Bhould 
S  nv^ted  U>  the  Council  table  .  .  Article 
^  referred  to  States  but  the  plain  Intent 
of  that  Article  and  of  the  authors  of  the 
barter  was  that  Justice  should  be  done  to 
^th  parties  to  a  dispute  by  ensuring  that^ 
^  cases  where  more  than  one  State,  or  one 
lup  or  one  interest  is  involved,  both  par- 
ses to  tlie  dispute  .  .  .  should  have  a  char. re 
to  present  their  views  ..." 

Mr  Gromyko,  the  Russian  delegate,  said. 
"I  think  the  Council  would  be  acting  un- 
lustly  If  It  refused  the  legitlnaate  request 
it  the  Government  of  the  Indonesian  Re- 
public and  If  It  did  not  allow  (their)  .  • 
representatives  ...  to  participate  in  our  dis- 
cussion."   

tradition  and  practice 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Mr. 
Malik,  the  Russian  delegate,  when,  expressly 
stating  that  he  was  acting  under  Article 
32  said-  "When  considering  questions  of 
ne'aceful  settlement,  It  Is  the  practice  of  the 
council  as  a  rule  to  Invite  both  parties  in- 
volved In  the  hostilities  to  participate  In  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions; that  is  the  tradition  and  the  practice 
established  in  the  Council. 

"It  was  followed  In  the  consideration  of 
the  Palestine  question,  the  question  of  In- 
donesia and  a  number  of  others. 

"Moreover,  as  is  known,  both  parties  were 
invited  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  members  of  the  U.N.  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  recognised  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

"There  have  been  cases  where  representa- 
tives of  parties  that  are  neither  governments, 
nor  states,  were  invited  to  participate  In  con- 
sideration of  such  questions  .  .  •" 

The  document  issued  in  Rhodesia  says  U 
would  appear  that  Rhodesia  must  be  invited 
to  attend  as  clearly  the  "opposite  number 
In  the  dispute  with  the  U.K.,  and  It  quotes 
precedence  to  establish  that  Rhodesia 
should  not  even  have  had  to  apply  for  a 
hearing  by  the  Security  Council. 

It  points  out  that  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Corfu  Channel  dispute  between  the 
UK  and  Albania,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Australian  delegate  sad : 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  obligation 
on  the  Council  to  invite  Albania  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  discussion  ..." 

He  later  commented:  "The  Council  has  In- 
vited the  Albanian  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  the  complaint 
brought  against  It;  that  Is  only  fair  and  it  is 
a  procedure  which  Is  enjoyed  by  the  Charter. 
The  obligation  of  the  Council  .  .  as  re- 
quired by  the  dictates  of  common  Justice  is 
to  issue  the  Invitation  and  give  the  Albanian 
Government  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 

"o^lng^the  discussion  of  the  Indonesian 
dispute,  the  Syrian  President  of  the  Council 
said,  with  reference  to  Article  32:  "There  Is 
cxm 420— Part  6 
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no  necessity  for  a  special  application  to  be 
made  by  the  nation  which  Is  not  a  Member 
If  It  is  a  partv  to  the  dispute  under  consider- 
ation. The  Security  Council  is  bound  to  in- 
vite such  a  State  to  participate,  even  If  n 
does  not  apply  for  participation  " 

During  the  dlscusion  of  the  Vietnam  dis- 
pute the  American  delegate.  Mr.  Stevenson 
said  quoting  Article  32:  "...  I  should  think 
It  necessary  to  observe  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
wishes  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Security  Council.  It  will  be  tbe  obligation— I 
repeat,  the  obligation— of  the  Council,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Article  I  have  just  quoted 
to  invite  forthwith  represenUtives  of  ttiat 
country  at  once,  to  take  part  in  the  Council  s 

'^"'rhe    French    representative,    M.    Seydoux, 

The"  Rhodesian  document  claims  that 
Britain  could  not  veto  Rhodesia's  representa- 
tion at  the  Council,  because  this  was  a  pro- 
cedural matter  on  which  the  veto  could  not 

^n^lnother  article  In  this  Issue  which  deals 
with  the  'lost"  telegram,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  U  Thant  himself  had  clearly  estabashed 
Rhodesia's  right  to  be  heard  when  he  com- 
mented on  the  Vietnam  dispute.  He  said 
that  if  the  Security  Council  has  to  take  an> 
action  on  any  dispute,  the  first  prima  facie 
is  that  it  must  be  In  a  position  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  question. 


BUILDING  CODE  REFORM 
Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  pomt  m 
the    Record     and    Include    extraneous 

matter.  .  .     ,.  „  .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  State,  and  local  governments  for 
modernizing  and  updating  building 
codes  The  Commission's  report,  "Build- 
ing Codes:  A  Program  for  Intergovern- 
mental Reform.-  has  focused  upon 
some  of  the  critical  problem  areas  in  the 
field  of  building  codes  and  has  stimu- 
lated a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
public  officials  and  leaders  in  the  build- 
ing industr>-. 

Last  summer  I  called  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  pohcy  statements 
adopted  by  two  major  organizations  ol 
public  ofBcials— the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties— concerning  building  code  re- 
form. ,       ..  , 

More  recently,  a  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations have  been  published.  An 
excellent  appraisal  of  some  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  appeared  in 
the  November  24,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Engi- 
neering News-Record.  The  editors  of 
this  publication  have  performed  a  pub- 
lic service  in  bringing  their  expert 
opinion  of  the  building  code  situation  to 
the  attention  of  their  readers. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 


Archaic     Chaotic    Buildino    Codes    Impede 

Construction  Technoloct 

In    a    thick    volume    entitled    1967    Stat* 

Legislative  Program,  the  Advisory  Com^s- 

slon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR). 


has  made  several  controversial  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  accelerate  building  code 
modernization,  to  encourage  uniformity,  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  building  depart- 
ment personnel.  ACIR  urges  the  drafting 
of  a  model  national  building  code  and  pro- 
mulgation of  state  and  model  codes,  bas^ 
insofar  as  possible,  on  the  national  model 
code  To  strengthen  constructions  peren- 
nially weakest  link,  inspection.  ACIR  recom- 
mends state  Mcenslng  of  Inspectors. 

As  a  high-level  group  comprising  repre- 
sentatives from  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, ACIR  is  considered  Important 
enough  to  cause  concern  among  opponent 
of  its  proposals.  Early  this  year  the  t-.S^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  prodded  by  members 
who  produce  building  materials,  began  mo- 
bilizing Its  dormant  Construction  Industry 
Advisory  committee  to  fight  the  national 
code  proposal  and  other  "threats  In  the 
ACIR  report. 

IN  diversitt,  strength? 
Some    of    the    famllar    protests    greeting 
these  proposals  come,   of  course,   from   the 
various  owners  ol  oxen  that  might  be  gored 
Dissenters    on     the    ACIR     Itself    '■'^^    \b« 
specter  of  dictation  by  higher  governmental 
authoritv-K:ity  officials   fearing  domlnat  on 
by  sta  e^vernment,   state  officials  fearing 
domination     by     the     federal     government. 
Th^e  are  also  less  partisan  objections,  con- 
servative views  that.  Whatever  shortcomings 
e^st  in  our  present  system,  things  will  get 
wor"=e  if  the  ACIR's  proposals  are  accepted. 
The  Idea  of  a  national  building  code  In- 
spires the  most  tear  and  suspicion  among 
ACIR's   opponents.     The  specter  of  a     fed- 
eral takeover."  a  central  government  dicta- 
tion to  states  and  municipalities,  lurks  be- 
hind this  suspicion.     If  we  have  a  national 
funding    codJ^^    promulgated    for    voluntary 
adoption  by  state  and  local  governments   we 
rl-k-these  opponent*  claim-anythmg  f rom 
totali^nan  control  to  stultification  of  buUd- 

'"loCoppo'nents  press  the  argument  that 
code  diversity  promotes  free  enterprise;  that 
m  myriad  code-writing  bodies,  by  sharpen- 
ng  Competition,  somehow  help  tl^e  manu- 
facturers contending  for  approval  ol  prod- 
uctl  They  claim  that  code  chaos  at  least 
precludes  ihe  rule  of  one  strike  and  you  re 

"'"'transplanted  to  major-league  baseball  this 
sir^ument  would  have  the  suppliers  of  base- 
baU  TqSipment  supporting  Individual  rules 
for  each  c^n-  instead  of  uniform  league  rules. 
Each  manufacturer  could  tb-  compete  mo^e 
vigorously  for  accepUnce  of  his  Product*  by 
the  hometown  club  and  the  umpires.  In 
D<^ge?Ttadium  the  regulations  might  per- 
mn  ^J-ank-sized  bats,  and  baskets  for  out- 
fielders. 

THE    PRICE    OF    CHAOS 

Building  codes,  of  course,  are  only  one  ob- 
stacle to  fechnologlcal  P=-=g-"  '^  ^^J^^^.^e 
but  they  are  basic  and  insidious,  "be  more 
Obviously  ridiculous  provisions  that  nee^dless- 
Unuse  costs,  generate  red  tape^  and  harass 
designers  and  builders  are  only  the  Msible 
haXaps.  But  the  potential  Innovations 
fhrt  die  premature  deaths  In  the  minds  of 
designers  contractors  or  manufacturers  who 
are  dSiraged  from  tr^1ng  them  are  Incal- 
cu'ab  r  M  we  could  focus  efforts  largely  dls- 
sioS' in  repetitive  investigations  endlessly 
reenSed  bv  individual  city,  state  and  even 
nat^^al  code-wrltmg  bodies  into  a  concen- 
uated  national  effort,  we  could  make  great 
improvements  in  our  codes.  y,^    rio 

Notwlthsundlng  the  disclaimers  by  de- 
feSrTo?the  statls  quo,  the  coste  of  ^cha^ 
codes  are  undoubtedly  tremendous.  In  rest - 
dXtial  construction,  generally  agreed  to  be 
the  worst  hampered  by  code  obsolescence,  a 
HO  J=  "HoME^udy  Of  a  conventional  house 
nrlced  at  816.500  Indicated  an  additional 
sioOO  was  squandered  in  needless  expense 
required  by  perhaps  a  majority  of  commu- 
nlties. 
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A  1963  survey  by  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  revealed  that,  for  example, 
nearly  hall  ol  the  1,200  surveyed  communi- 
ties prohibited  concrete  p)Ost  and  grade  beam 
foundation  walls. 

Archaic  codee  are  not  confined  to  small 
cities  or  to  residential  construction.  New 
York  city's  existing  code,  last  revised  In  1938. 
Is  basically  a  relic  of  tne  late  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Estimated  savings  that  might  be  real- 
ized by  enactment  of  the  city's  newly  writ- 
ten code  range  from  $10  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion a  year,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
computed  at  1  %  or  10%  of  the  city's  annual 
$l-blUlon-plus  building  bUl. 

The  established  modern  building  tech- 
niques banned  under  the  existing  New  York 
code  range  from  dry-wall  gypsum  partitions 
to  precast,  prestressed  concrete.  Sharing  in 
this  negative  distinction  of  banning  pre- 
stressed concrete  Is  Boston,  and  until  last 
year,  when  It  lost  a  four-year  court  battle, 
Chicago  stubbornly  fought  to  deny  the  bene- 
fits of  this  long-proven  material. 

One  of  the  materials  most  handicapped  by 
archaic  building  codes  is  masonry.  Under 
the  existing  bearing-wall  provisions  of  USA. 
Standards  Institute  (formerly  the  American 
Standards  Association),  the  basis  for  most 
U.S.  building  codes,  masonry  bearing-wall  de- 
sign has  been  frozen  In  the  horse-and-buggy 
era.  Ab  a  consequence,  a  structurally  sound 
design  permitting  8-ln.  bearing  walls  for  a 
25-story  building  designed  to  conform  with 
Canada's  National  Building  Code  would  have 
to  have  20-ln. -thick  walls  for  the  first  eight 
stories  in  most  U.S.  communities.  Until  the 
battle  Is  won  to  get  the  Structural  Clay  Prod- 
ucts Institute's  new  recommended  building 
requirements  accepted  by  all  the  major  code- 
writing  bodies,  and  by  the  many  localities 
that  don't  accept  these  code  authorltle.s, 
brick  bearing-wall  construction  will  continue 
laboring  under  severe,  needless  handicaps. 

In  some  communities  the  ultraconserva- 
tlve  provisions  in  the  building  codes  spring 
from  willful  exercise  of  local  power  as  well 
as  professional  Incompetence  and  timidity 
in  their  building  officials  and  inertia  in  their 
legislative  councils.  Among  other  ludi- 
crously conservative  provisions  Imposed  by 
the  building  code  in  Parma,  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  ban  on  2x4  roof  trussea  at  34-111. 
centers.  An  Ohio  court,  however,  upheld  the 
right  of  Parma  to  Impose  its  archaiP  code 
in  a  decision  against  builders  who  M>ugbt 
to  have  the  questionable  provisions  nullified 
as  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

SYSTEMS    BtrlLDINO    LAGS 

If  codes  are  a  drag  on  the  present,  they 
can  be  a  virtually  insurmountable  barrier 
against  the  future.  Lack  of  uniformity 
alone  impedes  the  modest  move  toward  pre- 
fabrlcatlon  that  has  taken  place  to  date.  In 
comparing  code  standards  for  floor  construc- 
tion In  12  of  his  market  areas,  a  home  manu- 
facturer cited  in  the  ACIR  report  found 
that  design  live  loads  varied  by  SZ'^c,  and 
span  limits  by  32  in.,  for  the  same  floor 
Joists,  and  plywood  subfloor  thickness  by 
Vi  in. — from  *4  to  %  in.  To  exploit  the 
beneflta  of  standardization,  the  fabricator 
must  design  components  to  meet  the  highest 
standard,  at  additional  material  cost  and 
overhead  administrative  expense  required 
merely  to  unravel  the  added  red  tape. 

Prefabrlcatlon  techniques  that  are  becom- 
ing commonplace  in  Industrialized  build- 
ing systems  of  Europe  would  run  into  dlfll- 
culty  In  most  U.S.  communities.  Connec- 
tions of  precast  concrete  wall-and-slab  panel 
construction,  which  Is  helping  dent  the 
Europeans'  housing  shortage,  pose  an  ob- 
stacle in  this  country. 

Evaluation  and  approval  of  complete 
building  systems  for  use  throughout  the 
nation  Is  one  future  benefit  promised  by 
a  national  model  code  commission,  accord- 
ing to  the  ACIR.  Central  approval  by  a 
prestigious  national  commission  could  ac- 
celerate   progress    by    giving    any    builder. 


designer  or  manufacturer  a  convincing  argu- 
ment to  present  to  a  city  council  or  build- 
ing official. 

Perhaps  the  complacent  members  of  the 
construction  Industry  could  profit  from  some 
words  from  A.  Allen  Bates,  chief  of  the 
Building  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  With  the  construc- 
tion volume  of  decades  now  equal  to  the 
volume  of  past  centuries,  the  tremendous 
demands  on  the  construction  Industry  can't 
t)€  met  by  traditional  methods.  All  other 
industrial  nations  are  moving  toward  adop- 
tion of  a  single  building  code,  and  the  United 
States  can  hardly  follow  a  unique  course, 
says  Bates.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
US.  Is  lagging  In  industrialized  construc- 
tion. Building  code  modernization  and  uni- 
formity would  remove  a  formidable  obstacle. 

Several  of  the  Advisory  Commission's 
recommendations  emphasize  the  need  for 
cooperation  between  the  building  indus- 
try and  public  officials.  A  new  group 
called  the  Committee  for  Code  Improve- 
ment has  just  been  organized  to  encour- 
age adoption  of  uniform  modern  build- 
ing codes  by  localities  and  States  in  the 
New  England  area.  Jon  Robison,  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Hartford  Times,  describes 
the  significance  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion's program  in  a  recent  article.  Mr. 
Robison  points  out  that  the  committee 
is  represented  by  many  segments  in  the 
construction  field  who  often  have  been 
bitter  enemies  In  the  building  code  bat- 
tleground. 

The  text  of  the  story  from  the  Times 
follows: 

Alliance  Seeks  Uniform  BnLDiNC  Code  for 

Northeast 

(By  Jon  Robison) 

Auburn,  Mass. — An  alliance  for  a  common 
purpose  has  been  formed  by  often  bitter  ene- 
mies In  the  construction  field — the  wood, 
steel,  concrete  and  plastics  industries,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  builders,  public  officials  and 
the  carpenters'  union. 

The  new  group,  called  the  Committee  for 
Code  Improvement  (CCI)  met  this  week  in 
Auburn,  Mass.  and  heard  a  federal  expert 
support  Its  efforts  for  uniform  modernized 
building  codes  for  New  England. 

The  group  feels  that  If  a  10  Inch  thick 
fotindatlon  or  plastic  pipe  Is  adequate  for  a 
building  In,  say.  West  Hartford,  it  should 
be  adequate  for  the  same  building  In  East 
Hartford.  Slmsbury,  New  Haven  or  Volun- 
town. 

Connecticut,  like  most  states,  has  a  model 
building  code  which  any  town  can  adopt — 
and  many  have.  The  code  is  based  on  the 
one  drafted  by  the  Building  Officials  Confer- 
ence of  America  (BOCA) . 

But  any  town  can  tack  on  any  added  re- 
strictions to  the  state  code,  and  many  do. 
These  restrictions  are  usually  the  product 
of  Intensive  lobbying  by  various  groups. 

No  town  can  afford  to  do  its  own  research; 
few  towns  can  afford  to  hire  scientists  and 
engineers  capable  of  analyzing  the  research 
performed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  BOCA, 
or  one  of  the  other  national  groups. 

So,  a  town's  restrictions.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  CCI,  are  often  decided  by  who  has  the 
best  lawyer,  or  the  best  local  political  con- 
nections. 

Many  in  the  new  group  have  no  stake  in 
the  building  materials  industry.  They  Just 
want  to  get  rid  of  restrictions  they  think  are 
arbitrary  and  which  retard  construction  and 
make  it  more  expensive. 

CCI  members  said  they  didn't  care  which 
of  the  national  codes  (there  are  four  major 
ones)  was  the  basis  for  state  laws  in  New 
England. 

The   BOCA   code  is   commonest,   but   CCI 


members  said  there  were  no  significant  du. 
ferences  between  it  and  the  others. 

BOCA  is  a  conference  at  which  most  of  the 
different  sides  in  the  buildings  materials  in- 
dustry are  present  to  argue  for  their  prod- 
ucts. There  is  an  apparent  tendency  for  the 
influence  of  each  side  to  equalize  and  leave 
the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  disinterested 
parties  present. 

The  BOCA  code  Is  an  extremely  cumber- 
some instrument,  far  too  large  to  be  digested 
by  any  individual  town  official. 

The  BOCA  code  booklet  Itself  Is  464  pages 
long,  and  the  entire  code  Is  a  library.  The 
BOCA  code  refers  to  hundreds  of  other  books, 
pamphlets,  manuals,  and  other  documents. 
For  example.  Its  standards  for  a  certain  type 
of  paint  would  be  another  book,  often  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Some  of  the  "referents"  used  In  the  BOCA 
code  are  a  few  pages  long,  others  are  thick 
volumes. 

Maurice  Roddy,  Greenwich  town  director 
of  buildings,  said  that  the  CCI  was  not  pos- 
ing to  prohibit  towns  from  WTltlng  their 
building  codes  as  they  saw  fit.  But  the 
group  was  proposing  a  bill  which  would  make 
It  easier  and  cheaper  for  towns  to  adopt  the 
state  law  without  changes,  and  make  It  more 
difficult  for  a  town  to  adopt  Its  own  rules. 

But  the  government  expert  addressing  the 
CCI  called  for  more  radical  new  laws. 

He  was  James  Plckford,  senior  advisor  for 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  a  presidential  commission 
of  various  government  leaders  and  private 
citizens  which  Includes  Gov.  Dempsey  and 
New  Haven  Mayor  Richard  Lee. 

He  advocated  a  state  law  giving  a  state 
building  code  agency  the  right  to  overrule 
any  modification  of  the  state  code  within  a 
town.  Plckford  also  would  est.xblish  a  state 
board  of  appeals  against  any  administrative 
decision  by  a  town. 

Plckford  also  advocated  laws  facilitating 
the  modernization  every  year  of  the  state 
and  local  codes.  The  BOCA  code  Is  changed 
every  year,  after  vigorous  arguments  and 
extensive  experimentation  to  weigh  techno- 
logical Innovations. 

Plckford  proposed  as  well  state  licensing 
of  a  town's  chief  building  Inspector,  and 
states  laws  to  encourage  smaller  towns  to 
share  the  services  of  technical  specialists. 

Those  at  the  CCI  meeting  greeted  Piclc- 
ford's  suggestions  warmly,  except  for  some 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  building 
Inspectors,  who  objected  strongly  to  the  li- 
censing suggestion. 

The  role  of  the  States  In  building  code 
reform  is  an  extremely  important  one. 
I  understand  that  the  State  of  California 
is  presently  removing  conflicts  among 
building  construction  standards  used  by 
a  number  of  Its  agencies.  Editor  James 
McCawley  of  the  American  Roofer  & 
Building  Improvement  Contractor  pre- 
sents a  convincing  argument  for  State 
action  in  the  December  1966  Issue  of 
this  maga2dne. 

Mr.  McCawley 's  editorial  follows: 

BniLDlNG  Codes /Performance  Or 
Specification 

(By  James  McCawley) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
thinks  there  are  too  many  building  codes, 
and  building  material  manufacturers  are  In 
total  agreement  with  the  Government,  but 
that  Ls  where  agreement  ends,  for  these 
manufacturers  prefer  to  live  unhappily  with 
local  building  codes  rather  than  liave  the 
Government  draft  a  building  code  that  would 
cover  the  entire  nation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Building  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  (a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Re- 
search Council)  a  brief  discussion  of  build- 
ing codes  made  it  seem  apparent  that  If  the 
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^  iiHine  industry   did   not   originate   a  na- 
SS  ^ulwlng  ^de,   the  U.S.   Government 

*°Tn^*l965  President  Johnson  asked  Congress 
initiate  an  investigation  of  building  codes, 
'"nA  the  fl«  thus  lit  flamed  Into  a  $1,500,000 
t^rwriaUon  for  a  study  by  the  Housing  aiid 
nff  Development  Department,  despite  the 
FZ-Vtbat  the  agency  head.  Secretary  Robert 
^v^clalms  that  no  federal  building  code 

'^CeST'Slact  a  national  building  code 
Hrafted  by  the  Building  Officials  Conference 
5^erlca,  which  could  be  adopted  tomor- 
t^ys  BOCA.  Not  so-^ays  the  Interna- 
tional conference  of  Building  Officials^  the 
Stern  Building  Code  Conference  and  toe 
imerlcan  Insurance  Association,  all  of  whoEi 
^e  similar  claims  for  their  codes,  and 
mddentally  all  four  have  done  an  excellent 
lob  of  code  drafting.  ,     .    ♦„ 

BuUding  codes  can  be  divided  largely  into 
types— Specification  codes  and  P/rform- 
Ince  codesT^The  former  Is  beloved  of  polit  - 
Mans  Who  have  used  them  to  reward  their 
friends  and  punish  their  enemies  by  finding 
WDholes  for  approval  of  a  non-listed  specifl- 
raon.  or  disapproval  of  an  Improvement 
^  a  listed  specification.  The  lat«  Sewe  1 
Averv  of  U.S.G.  countered  a  Chicago  politi- 
cian's offer  of  aid  for  a  fee  In  connection  with 
aDroduct  by  a  strident— "Not  a  cent  for 
tribute".  Chicago  has  since  adopted  a  Per- 
formance Code,  under  which  products  old 
and  new  adhere  to  a  certain  standard,  rather 
than  a  specified  number  of  piles. 

Across  the  nation  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  city  building  codes.  To  eliminate 
an  estimated  $100,000,000  added  to  building 
costs  by  conflicting  codes  in  California,  the 
State  is  drafting  a  Uniform  Building  Code 
which  has  been  favorably  received  by  all 
cities  except  San  Francisco.  It  Is  our  opin- 
ion that  State  Codes  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  the  building  industry  to  aid  in  the 
drafting  of  modern  performance  codes. 

Finally,  the  Advisory  Commission  has 
pointed  out  that  modernization  of  build- 
ing codes  will  be  meaningless  unless 
States  and  localities  take  steps  to  im- 
prove code  administration  and  employ 
competent  building  officials  who  can  deal 
with  an  increasingly  wide  variety  of 
building  practices  and  materials.  The 
following  article  by  Paul  E.  Steiger,  staff 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  dis- 
cusses the  serious  problem  of  dishonest 
Inspection  practices: 

New  York,  Los  Angeles  Strive  To  Halt  Pay- 
offs TO  BiTiLDiNG  Inspectors— Investi- 
gators       TAIL,         PHOTOORAPH         SUSPECTED 

Optxculs;     Graft    Flourishes    in    Some 

(By  Paul  E.  Stelger) 

Los  Akoeles.— Who  watches  the  city  build- 
ing inspector  while  he  watches  contractors 
and  landlords? 

In  most  cities,  probably  nobody— a  fact 
that  for  years  has  helped  produce  great 
tempUtions  for  building  inspectors  to  take 
graft.  Although  most  city  inspectors  are  no 
doubt  honest,  law  enforcement  officials 
strongly  suspect  that  more  than  a  few  around 
the  country  have  long  been  collecting  fat 
payoffs  from  contractors  and  building  owners. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City,  how- 
ever accepting  bribes  has  become  a  risky 
proposition.  D.  O.  Woodward,  the  genial 
chief  investigator  for  Los  Angeles'  depart- 
ment of  building  and  safety  has  19  under- 
cover men  available  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  any  city  Inspector  suspected  of  graft. 

Charles  G.  Moerdler,  New  York  City's  com- 
missioner  of   buildings,   won't   reveal   how 

many  secret  agents  he  has  tailing  the  city's 
900  inspectors.  But  there  Is  no  secret  about 
the  results  Mr.  Moerdler's  men  have  achieved 
in  the  11  months  they  have  been  on  the  job. 


Their  work  has  led  to  suspensions  and  grand 
Jury  investigations  of  inspectors  charged  with 
taking  bribes  in  all  five  of  New  York's  hor- 
oughs.  In  Manhattan  alone,  10  inspectors 
have  been  charged  with  graft. 

SHADOWING    CITT    INSPECTORS 

New  York  Investigators  sometimes  pose  as 
landlords  or  contractors  to  catch  crooked 
inspectors.  Often  they  gather  evidence  sim- 
ply by  shadowing  Inspectors.  In  October  a 
erand  Jury  Indicted  three  city  painUng  in- 
spectore  for  allegedly  taking  »400,000  in 
bribes  over  a  nine-year  period. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  12  of  the  New  York 
fire  department's  13  electrical  inspectors 
were  suspended  after  being  charged  with 
soliciting  bribes.  Investigators  found  the 
fire  inspectors  were  receiving  "tips"  ranging 
from  $5  to  $150  for  their  inspections.  "I've 
been  m  the  department  for  18  years,  and  this 
was  going  on  before  I  got  here,"  one  of  the 
suspended  fire  Inspectors  told  Investigators. 
Besides  spotting  grafters.  Mr.  Moerdler's 
men  have  uncovered  a  number  of  gold  brlck- 
ers  in  the  Inspectors'  ranks.  One  investigator 
tailed  five  Inspectors  to  the  beach,  where  they 
spent  the  day,  and  followed  another  to  a  New 
York  race  track. 

To  nab  dishonest  Los  Angeles  inspectors, 
Mr  Woodwards  men  sometimes  rely  on  hid- 
den microphones  and  long-range  photo- 
graphs. As  an  example.  Mr.  Woodward  re- 
calls what  happened  after  one  Los  Angeles 
building  owner  reported  that  an  Inspector 
had  demanded  money. 

Just  before  the  Inspector  made  his  rounds 
again.  Mr.  Woodward  equipped  the  landlord 
with  a  microphone  concealed  in  a  tie  clasp 
and  connected  to  a  pocket  tape  recorder. 
Knowing  that  courts  often  won't  consider 
evidence  gathered  by  "bugging,"  Mr.  Wood- 
ward also  had  a  team  of  his  agents  hiding 
inside  a  bakery  truck  to  photograph  the  pay- 
off. The  inspector  was  convicted  on  bribery 
charges. 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles  officials  also 
have  tightened  up  procedures  In  their  build- 
ing departments  and  streamhned  paperwork 
involved  in  reporting  building  violations  to 
reduce  opportunities  for  graft.  But  in  many 
other  cities  bribing  inspectors  Is  an  expen- 
sive wav  of  life  for  building  owners  and  con- 
tractors'— or  so  say  some  who  concede  they 
have  made  such  payoffs. 


KEEPING     BRIBES     "SMALL     ENOUGH" 

No  one  is  certain  how  much  money  build- 
ing Inspectors  gather  Illicitly  but  there  are 
indications  the  sum  is  substantial  Indeed. 
One  newly  retired  contractor  who  now  lives 
in  San  Francisco  savs  he  has  paid  off  inspec- 
tors in  Boston,  New  York.  New  Orleans  and 
Cape  Kennedy.  The  bite  ran  as  high  as  10% 
of  the  cost  of  a  construction  project,  he  says, 
although  it  usually  was  5%  or  less.  A  bribe 
is  "always  Just  small  enough  that  it  won  t 
inflate  bids  way  out  of  line,"  when  the  con- 
tractor passes  the  cost  of  graft  along  to  tax- 
payers and  customers  by  adding  the  payoff 
to  the  project's  estimated  cost,  says  the  re- 
tired builder. 

There  Is  a  great  temptation  to  offer  an 
inspector  payola.  His  decisions  can  halt 
work  on  construction  Jobs  and  may  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  a 
contractor.  A  friendly  Inspector  sometimes 
will  even  make  inspections  at  night  and  on 
weekends  to  help  a  builder  speed  completion 
of  a  project. 

"You've  got  to  get  along  with  an  Inspector 
just  to  get  the  same  breaks  the  competition 
is  getting."  claims  a  San  Francisco  builder. 
•Sometimes  it's  either  bribe  him  or  go  oyer 
his  head,  and  usually  it's  easier  to  bribe 
him  "  Joseph  Pass,  general  manager  of  Pio- 
neer Builders  in  Los  Angeles,  says  an  inspec- 
tor recentlv  slowed  one  of  his  projects  by  a 
week  when  he  ordered  work  stopped  on  a 
house  until  four  vents  required  by  building 
codes  were  Installed. 


Mr  Pass  didn't  try  to  bribe  the  inspector, 
and  he  savs  the  official  "was  within  his 
rights."  But  Mr.  Pass  believes  "if  we  d  had 
a  better  relationship  and  he  had  been  familiar 
with  the  qualitv  of  our  work,  he  could  Just 
as  easily  have  let  us  go  ahead  with  otherwork 
while  we  were  having  the  vents  put  In. 

Another  Los  Angeles  builder,  however 
boasts  of  his  success  In  going  over  the  head 
of  an  Inspector  who  couldn't  be  bought.  The 
builder  had  a  sizable  contract  to  repair  a 
building  damaged  during  the  Watts  rtots.  I 
figured  out  a  wav  to  cut  a  few  corners  and 
turn  a  real  nice  profit  on  this  thing,"  says 
the  builder.  But  "the  inspector,  a  young 
euy  didn't  want  to  give  me  a  permit  until 
I  had  the  plans  okaved  by  the  engineering 
department.  I  tried  having  lunch  with  him. 
to  let  him  know  there  would  be  something 
in  It  for  him  if  he  went  along,  but  it  was 
no  go." 

So  the  contractor  says  he  went  to  see  a 
private  consultant  who  has  friends  In  the 
city  engineering  department.  For  $150  the 
consultant  told  a  city  official,  "this  guy's  all 
rteht  "  and  got  permission  to  start  on  the 
project  before  It  was  formally  approved,  says 
the  contractor. 

To  establish  friendly  relations,  most  con- 
tractors relv  on  occasional  lunches  for  in- 
spectors thev  deal  with  regularly.  Christmas 
presents,  tvpicallv  gift-wrapped  bottles  of 
liquor  are  standard  procedure.  "Who  can  be 
bought  for  a  bottle  of  booze?"  asks  the  owner 
of  a  Chicago  remodeling  firm.  "It's  Just  a 
wav  of  trving  to  be  nice,  that's  all."  But 
inspectors  also  have  been  known  to  receive 
more  valuable  gifts,  including  color  television 
sets  and  free  weekends  at  expensive  vacation 
resorts. 

CROSSING  THE   LINE 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  gifts  involved, 
"sooner  or  later  the  contractor  begins  to  feel 
the  inspector  is  his  man,  and  the  inspector 
begins  to  feel  he  Is  owed  these  presents,"  says 
Arnold  G  Fraiman.  New  York  City  commis- 
sioner of  investigation.  When  that  happens, 
the  line  between  friendship  and  bribery  has 
been  crossed,  says  Mr.  Fraiman. 

Los  Angeles  forbids  Its  inspectors  to  accept 
gratuities  of  any  kind.  Including  lunch,  from 
contractors  or  landlords.  The  city  sends  let- 
ters  each  winter  to  remind  builders  and  own- 
ers that  acceptance  of  any  gift  by  an  In- 
spector "could  affect  the  objective  Judgment 
of  the  recipient  and  would  definitely  impair 
public  confidence"  in  his  integrity.  "If  you're 
doing  a  good  Job  and  he  wants  to  show  his 
appreciation,  let  him  write  you  a  letter  of 
commendation,"  Mr.  Woodward  tells  Inspec- 
tors. San  Francisco  allows  Inspectors  to  ac- 
cept lunch,  but  not  gifts,  from  contractors. 

SomeUmes  there  isn't  even  a  pretext  of 
friendship  Involved.  A  site  superintendent 
at  an  industrial  development  in  Southern 
California  savs  an  inspector  recently  In- 
formed him  he  expected  a  bottle  of  bourbon 
each  week  when  he  visited  the  project. 
About  20  miles  away,  a  contractor  says  sev- 
eral building  Inspectors  have  told  him  re- 
cently that  "some  other  inspector  they  know 
of  Is  getting  this  or  that  from  other  con- 
tractors." He  says,  the  Inspectors  haven  t 
asked  for  brides,  "but  you  know  what  they  re 
hinting  at.  If  you  play  dumb  and  don't 
come  across,  they  start  showing  up  a  week 
late"  to  make  their  Inspections. 

A    PfMP    PROBLEM 

A  homebullder  in  suburban  Chicago  t€lls 
of  a  recent  incident  in  one  village  where 
housing  codes  allow  the  buUding  commis- 
sioner to  decide  whether  a  new  house  must 
have  a  sump  pump  In  its  basement.  On 
site<=  where  good  drainage  and  adequate  sew- 
ers make  flooded  basements  unlikely,  the 
pumps  presumably  aren't  needed. 

But  when  the  commissioner  Inspected  21 
new  houses  the  Illinois  contractor  •was  put- 
ting up  on  high  ground,  he  tcld  the  builder 
as  the  builder  remembers  his  words:    'It  wll 
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cost  you  $100  a  house  to  put  In  the  pumps. 
For  $50  a  house,  you  don't  have  to  put  them 
In.  Take  It  or  leave  It."  The  builder  adds: 
"I  took  It.  If  you  don't  play  ball,  he'll  be 
back  the  next  day  citing  you  for  faulty  soil 
grading  or  something  like  that." 

Contractors  say  that  If  they  report  a 
shakedown  attempt  they  expect  retaliation 
from  friends  of  the  crooked  Inspector.  "If 
you  turn  a  man  In,  odds  are  his  friends  are 
going  to  make  life  pretty  rough  for  you  for 
awhile,"  says  a  West  Coast  builder. 

It  Is  often  tough  for  a  city  Inspector  to 
turn  In  a  contractor  or  landlord  who  offers 
him  a  bribe.  A  Los  Angeles  city  offlclal  tells 
of  an  electrical  contractor  who  took  an  In- 
spector to  lunch  at  a  posh  restaurant  and 
gave  him  an  expensive  bottle  of  whisky. 
Later  the  contractor  offered  the  Inspector 
$100  to  Ignore  defects  In  five  neon  signs  the 
contractor  had  Installed.  The  Inspector  re- 
pwrted  the  attempted  bribe  and  was  sus- 
pended for  several  weeks  without  p>ay  for 
accepting  the  whisky  and  free  lunch.  But 
the  contractor  wasn't  prosecuted,  says  the 
official,  because  the  "district  attorney's  office 
thought  our  case  wasn't  strong  enough." 

The  Advisory  Commis.slon's  recom- 
mendation that  States  establish  profes- 
sional qualifications  for  building  inspec- 
tors and  license  candidates  as  to  their 
fitness  for  employment  generally  would 
upgrade  inspection  practices  and  dis- 
courage such  activities  as  described  by 
Mr.  Steiger.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  the  Board  of  Building 
and  Safety  Commissioners  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  urged  the  State  of 
California  to  establish  qualifying  cri- 
teria and  to  license  construction  inspec- 
tors under  the  business  and  professional 
code.  While  we  should  recognize  that 
professionalizatlon  means  more  than  re- 
quiring qualifying  examinations  and  cer- 
tifications, bui'ding  technology  in  the  fu- 
ture undoubtedly  will  require  Increasing 
technical  competence  on  the  part  of 
building  inspectors.  I  commend  the 
board  for  its  interest  and  vital  concern 
for  Improved  methods  of  building  inspec- 
tion. 

The  resolution  of  the  board  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Building  and  Safety 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  are 
continually  considering  methods  to  Improve 
service  In  the  constrtictlon  field;  and 

Whereas,  the  field  of  construction  Inspec- 
tion Is  of  vltil  concern  to  the  public  and 
Industry  alike;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  their  desire  to  create  a 
greater  unltv  In  code  enforcement  and  con- 
struction Inspection;  and 

Where.is,  the  professloniillzlng  of  construc- 
tion inspectors  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all;  and 

Whereas,  the  est.^bHshment  of  a  Ucen.slnc; 
criteria  would  guarantee  qualified  people  in 
the  Inspctlon  field 

Now,  thDTt'fore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  rjuiidlng  .nnd  Safety  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Los  ."^ngelfs  hereby  recommend 
Icgisl.itijn  at  the  St.ite  level  to  establish 
qualifying  criteria,  and  license  construction 
Inspectors  under  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Code  of  the  State  of  C.ilifornla. 

ROBEKT    FENTON    CRAIG. 

President. 
Roy  G.  Lewis. 

Virc  President. 
Mike  Hollander. 

Member. 
Robert  J.  Lee, 

Member. 
Earle  R  Vaughan. 

Member. 


SENATOU  HARRISON  WILLIAMS 
CHAMPIONS  SENIOR  CITIZENS' 
CAUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  has 
been  associated  with,  and  the  author  of, 
many  innovative,  groundbreaking  laws 
that  serve  to  protect  and  aid  our  Ill- 
housed,  111-cared-for,  and  forgotten  sen- 
ior citizens.  Prominent  among  these 
accomplishments  is  his  pioneering  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  effective  regulation 
over  mail  order  land  sales  that  would 
protect  the  financial  investment  of  senior 
citizens  wno  seek  an  adequate,  esthetic 
homestead  to  fulfill  their  retirement 
dreams.  This  deserving  legislation  is 
now  included  in  the  President's  1967 
legislative  program,  and  I  am  proud  to 
add  my  name  to  those  who  desire  to  see 
this  much-needed  protection  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  older  Americans  community  serv- 
ice program  offers  but  another  example 
of  legislation  for  older  Americans  for 
which  Senator  Williams  and  I  are  work- 
ing cooperatively  and  tirelessly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  forthright  and  deserved  appraisal  of 
Senator  Williams'  legislative  courage 
contained  in  an  editorial  from  the  March 
9  issue  of  the  Nutley  Sun,  a  fine  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Nutley,  N.J. : 
WU.LIAM3  Acts  To  Protect  Senior  Citizens 

Demonstrating  more  patience  than  Is 
usually  credited  to  public  officials.  New  Jer- 
sey's Junior  United  States  Senator  Harrison 
Williams  has  been  engaged  In  a  three-year 
earort  to  reduce  the  risks  of  senior  citizens 
falling  prey  to  real  estate  promoters  palming 
off  unu.sable  land  through  mall  order  pro- 
motions on  the  $10  down,  $10  per  month 
gimmick. 

Williams  is  chairman  of  a  U.S.  Senate  sub- 
committee which  has  held  public  hearings 
throughout  the  country  eliciting  evidence 
indicating  real  estate  in  the  middle  of  a 
swamp,  .a  desert,  a  flood  control  area,  the 
side  of  a  mountain  or  a  remote  arid  plateau 
has  been  ."^o'.d  to  gullible  citizens  through 
misrepresentation,  misleading  advertising 
and  outright  fraud. 

Last  week  Senator  Williams  presided  over 
open  hearings  In  Washington  on  the  pro- 
posed Interstate  Land  Sales  Fu!l  Disclosure 
Act,  legislation  required  to  establish  effective 
authority  over  mall  order  land  sales  to  pro- 
tect both  the  buyer  and  the  legitimate  seller 
a.7;ainst  financial  loes. 

State  laws  are  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
elderly  person  looking  for  an  Idyllic  retire- 
ment home  who  is  beguiled  by  the  blandish- 
ments contained  In  misleading  advertise- 
ments. They  must  be  protected  from  the 
sleazy  real  estate  operator  Interested  In  a 
fast  buck  and  promising  a  paradise  In  the 
southern  climes  only  to  end  up  with  a  piece 
of   Inaccessible   land   or  swampy   wilderness. 

It  Is  not  new  for  Williams  to  champion 
seemingly  lost  or  politically  unrewarding 
causes.  It  was  Senator  Williams  who  orig- 
inally focused  the  public  spotlight  upon  the 
deplorable  living  conditions  of  the  migrant 


worker — espousing  a  cause  to  upgrade  the 
living  standard  of  non-voting  workers,  and 
since  the  migrant  can't  and  doesn't  vote,  u 
Is  obvious  Senator  Williams'  only  Interest 
was  strictly  humanitarian. 

Senator  Williams,  a  Democrat,  continues 
to  discharge  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  office  as  an  American,  unmindful  ol 
party  labels,  In  much  the  same  manner  as 
our  senior  Senator,  Clifford  P.  Case. 

New  Jersey  Is  most  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Senate  by  men 
of  the  stature,  dedication,  and  ability  of 
Case  and  Williams.— F.A.O. 


AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL:     TLME 
FOR   ACTION   IS   RUNNING  OUT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  on  the  deadly  menace 
of  air  pollution.  Warnings  of  climactic 
conditions  conducive  to  development  of 
dangerous  pollution  situations  are  in- 
creasingly frequent.  We  can  well  fear 
that  one  of  these  days  an  alert  will  pre- 
cede a  genuine  crisis,  for  we  live  in  an 
ocean  of  air  we  must  breathe,  polluted 
or  not. 

All  levels  of  government  must  now  act. 
The  study  and  evaluation  time  is  past 
Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  Federal 
Government,  through  aid  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  regional  standards  of 
control.  But  there  is  also  an  essential 
role  for  the  Individual  States.  In  New 
Jersey  action  is  awaited  on  legislation 
that  would  give  the  State  powers  to  deal 
effectively  and  rapidly  with  the  sources 
of  pollution.  The  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
in  an  editorial  on  March  13,  stressed  the 
urgency  of  action  now,  and  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  together  with  my 
remarks : 

Less  Talk,  Please 

New  Jersey's  air  pollution  problem  has 
been  minutely  reviewed  and  studied;  It  has 
been  talked  about  and  discussed  Intermina- 
bly. There  Is  virtually  little  ground  that  has 
not  been  covered  In  these  areas;  It  should  be 
clear  to  anyone  Intimately  Involved  with  this 
affliction  to  the  public  health  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  action. 

The  current  hearings  on  air  contamination 
disclose  that  the  same  topics,  the  same  con- 
cern, the  same  demands  for  governmental 
action  are  being  spread  on  the  record  with 
deadly  repetltlveness. 

The  statutory  sinews  for  direct,  forceful 
action  are  now  available  In  the  packet  of 
five  bills  before  the  Legislature.  The  pro- 
visions are  geared  to  the  realities  of  the  dire 
situation  of  a  poisoned  atmosphere:  The 
creation  of  a  clean  air  agency  within  the 
State  Health  Department,  fines  of  up  to  $25,- 
000  per  day  for  code  violators,  and  investing 
of  power  in  the  governor's  office  to  close  down 
polluters  during  an  emergency. 

This  Is  a  meaningful  start  In  Trenton,  the 
realization  that  the  state  government  must 
act  expeditiously  on  vigorous  enforcement 
against  continued  pollution  of  the  air.  The 
federal  government  must  continue  to  exer- 
cise a  watchdog  vigilance  on  a  regional  basis, 
the  overall  jurisdiction  involving  New  Jersey 
and    New    York;    the    Interstate    Sanitation 
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rommlsslon  also  has  a  vital  responsibility  in 
S^^Tector  with  Its  new  powers  In  curbing 
gir  pollution. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  LEADERSHIP 
Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
a.runanimous  consent  that  the  geatle- 
n?an  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may 
«tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mississippi? 

There  was  no  oDjectlon. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  copy 
of  an  extremely  lucid  and  moving  address 
which  was  delivered  December  5, 1966,  by 
Dr  John  A.  Hunter,  president  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  Dr.  Hunter  made 
his  remarks,  entitled  "The  Burden  of 
Leadership,"  at  a  meeting  of  Boyd  E-.vmg 
Post  No.  58  of  the  American  Legion. 

Dr  Hunter,  one  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing educators,  spoke  not  as  a  hawk,  not 
as  a  dove  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
He  spoke  with  the  cool  reflection  of  an 
educator  of  an  American.  He  offers  us 
some  intelligent  advice  on  how  to  face 
the  pivotal  years  which  he  ahead  for 
Americans,  for  mankind. 

Bovd  Ewing  Post  No.  58  approved  a 
resolution  in  which  it  adopted  Dr. 
Hunter's  address  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
po.st's  position. 

The  post  commander,  J.  H.  Jones,  Jr., 
has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  copies 
of  the  post's  resolution  and  Dr.  Hunter's 
address  and  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  here 
today: 

A  resolution,  January  9,  1967 

Whereas,  this  country  Is  engaged  In  a 
dliEcult  and  complex  test  of  free-world 
leadership  In  opposition  to  the  thrust  of 
eonimunlEm  on  many  fronts  throughout  the 

world  and  ^     ^^  ^ 

whereas.  United  States  opposition  to  that 
thrust  In  Viet  Nam  has  generated  adverse 
commentary  by  individuals  and  groups  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad  and 

whereas,  Boyd  Ewlng  Post  ^58  of  the 
American  Legion  supports  the  basic  policy  of 
the  United  States  In  opposing  CommunlBm. 
including  opposition  by  armed  force  In  Viet 
Nam,  „      ,  __^ 

be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  Boyd  Ewlng 
Post  #58  of  the  American  Legion  hereby 
adopts,  as  a  clear  affirmation  and  statement 
of  this  Post's  position,  the  address  made  to 
the  Post  by  President  John  Hunter  titled 
"The  Burden  of  Leadership"  on  December 
5th    1966. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  and  President  Hunter's  address  be 
formally    transmitted   to   President   Lyndon 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk.  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    Robert    McNamara,     the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
the    State     Commander,     other    Louisiana 
Posts,  the  American  Legion  magazine,  and 
other  national  and  state  news  media. 
J.  H.  Jones,  Jr.. 
Commander,  Boyd  Ewing  Post  No.  58, 
American    Legion,    Louisiana    State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


The  Burden  of  Leadership 
(By  President  John  A.  Hunter) 
Public   speakers   these   days  are   enjoying 
what   appears    to   be   a    period   of   unprece- 
dented oratorical   prosperity.     Behind  every 


tree  and  beneath  every  rock  can  be  found  a 
likely  subject  for  a  public  address. 

A  casual  look  at  contemporary  socitty  will 
give  vou  an  Idea  of  what  I  mean.  Among 
the  more  popular  topics  of  public  discus- 
sion in  recent  months  have  been  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  inflation,  the  shrinking  dol- 
lar and  rising  costs  at  the  supermarket.  To 
these  we  might  add  the  heightening  chal- 
lenges of  o.erpopulation,  automailor..  civil 
rights  and  the  bomb. 

And,  finally,  we  come  to  the  contiriulng 
dilemma  of  Viet  Nam.  It  is  a  dilemma  that 
has  come  to  be  very  real  to  all  of  us.  just  as 
real  as  the  rising  cost  of  bread  and  milk. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  a  dilemma  that  in  re- 
cent months  has  become  a  serious,  divisive 
force  in  the  affairs  of  our  nation.  Because 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Num.  Amer:ca  has  be- 
come, in  manv  respects,  not  a  nation  urJted, 
but  a  nation  di.-ided— spilt  asunder  into  two 
irreconcilable  groups. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  hawks,  those  who 
are  not  yet  embarrassed  to  ase  the  word 
"victory""  in  polite  company.  The  liav.-ks 
view  escalation,  not  .'.s  an  e-.ll.  but  as  a 
m-anlnel'-il  military  ta-^tic,  a  tactic  th.t  the 
rarrent' situation  In  Viet  Nam  clearly  calls 
:-jt.  On  the  other  h  md  are  the  doves,  the 
Vletniks  and  the  Peaceniks,  the  apologists 
of  victory,  the  champions  of  peace  at  any 
price. 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  an  authority  on 
this  or  any"  other  war.  Nor  do  I  consider 
my'flf  c:-,e  of  those  highly  vocal  individuals 
who  claims  to  have  the  final  answers  to  this 
mort  critical  problem  ol  our  time.  I  do 
believe,  h.:wever,  that  this  seemingly  inter- 
ml:-:ab;e  conflict  has  made  apparent  a  few 
iarts  of  life  which  Anaericans  must  some- 
'i.;w  face.  These  facts  of  life  are  the  ines- 
-  .pible  burdens  of  twentieth  century  leader- 
ship. 

I  speak  to  you  today,  not  as  a  h^wk.  nor 
as  a  dove,  but  as  an  American— a  tired  and 
indignant  American.  I  am  tired  of  the  end- 
less attacks  that  are  being  made  upon  the 
Integrity  of  our  nation.  And  I  am  indig- 
nant that  they  should  come  at  a  time  of 
such  crisis,  when  the  stakes  may  be  our 
very  survival. 

It    is    vexing    enough    that    these    attacks 
arise  from  nations  whose  ambitions  and  ob- 
jectives are  at  cross  purposes  with  our  own. 
But   as    vou    know,   such    attacks   upon   the 
moral    character    of    American    government 
have  arisen  from  within  our  borders  as  well, 
even  In  the  halls  of  Congress.    Let  me  make 
It  clear  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question 
the   slncerltv    nor   the    patriotism    of    these 
American   voices  of  dissent.    But  I  do   be- 
lieve that  we  must  challenge  their  wisdom 
and   their   ability— or,   rather,   their  Inabili- 
ty— to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
"  I.  for  one,  do  not  regard  my  government  as 
an  International  bully  that  Is  blindly  deter- 
mined to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world.     I.  for  one,  do  not  regard  my  Pres- 
ident as   a   trigger-happy   gunman   who   by 
whim  and  caprice  insists  upon  prosecuting  a 
barbarous  w.^r.     I,  for  one,  regard  my  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  few— the  woefully  few — 
nations  that  Is   willing  to  take  a  stand   in 
this  time  of  peril  and  crisis,  that  Is  willing  to 
assume  the  awesome  burdens  of  leadership. 
You  and  I.  gentlemen,  have  seen  the  face 
of  battle  and  the  horrors  of  war.     You  and  I 
have   experienced  the  uncertainties   of   im- 
pending armed  conflict.    We  have  learned— 
from  that  dear  teacher,  experience — of  the 
unspeakable  destruction  that  is  unleashed 
when    one    nation    takes    up    arms    against 
another. 

But  we  also  know — and  the  world  knows — 
the  sheer  folly  of  peace  at  any  price,  the 
utter  futility  of  attempting  to  appease  an 
aggressor  that  can  never  really  be  appeased. 
America  today  occupies  a  most  unique  po- 
sition, one  that  perhaps  has  never  before 
been  conferred  upon  any  other  world  power. 
On  the  one  hand,   America   Is   the   leading 


power,  the  world  leader  In  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent fields  of  human  endeavor.  In  terms 
of  national  prosperity,  in  terms  ol  individual 
productivity,  in  terms  of  international  phi- 
lanthropy aud  commitment,  in  terms  of  con- 
crete contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind  the  world  over,  we  stand  alone, 
unmatched,  unrivaled  by  the  achievements 
or  the  capability  of  any  other  nation. 

But  to  that  story  there  is  a  parallel.  Ln 
our  determination  to  protect  the  national 
interests  of  ScUth  Viet  Nam.  we  also  stand 
virtually  alone.  A  mere  handful  of  the 
world's 'free  nations  have  stepped  forward 
wuh  t.mgible  and  moral  support.  And  what 
of  the  rest  of  the  wor.d?  They  have  chosen 
to  foKow  one  of  two  courses,  the  politically 
safe  course  of  neutraliiy  or  tiie  easy  course 
a  oulrirht  tpposit-jn 

Tins,  i  believe,  constitutes  a  vivid  example 
of  the  burden  of  modern-day  leadership,  an 
example  of  the  price  our  nation  has  paid  and 
can  expect  to  pay  in  the  future  as  the  voice 
of  the  free  world. 

If  our  goal  is  popularity.  If  cur  overriding 
objective  is  to  be  loved  the  wor'.d  over,  then 
it  "is  certainly  time  to  reassess  our  policies 
and  action.?  "  But  as  f.;e  leader  of  free  na- 
tU:ins.  we  car-uot  afford  the  dubious  luxury 
of  allowing  our  policies  to  be  guided  by  the 
vag-.ries  of  world  opinion.  There  is  a  higher, 
more  meaningful  test  to  which  American 
policy  must  be  subjected— the  test  of  free- 
dom versus  its  alternative,  the  test  of  right 
versus  wrong. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  recent  months, 
through  our  involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  one 
fact  oi  life  has  been  confirmed  in  spades. 
It  is  simply  this:  If  American  foreign  policy 
is.  in  fact,  to  help  protect  the  interests  of 
smaller  nations  around  the  globe,  then  we 
should  steel  ourselves  now  for  what  is  cer- 
tain to  be  an  era  of  perpetual  conflict,  a 
lengthy  period  in  which  the  full  burden  of 
InternatlonaJ  leadership  will  rest  squarely 
upon  our  shoulders. 

If.  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  have 
elected  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  across 
the  elobe,  a  line  which  aggressors  are  for- 
bidden to  breach,  t -(?n  we  must  expect  to  de- 
vote a  large  measure  of  our  national  resources 
and  energies  to  maintaining  that  policy,  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  are  joined  by  a  dozen 
allies  or  whether  we  stand  aIo;-;e 

.'is  President  Johnson  has  reafiirmed  time 
and  again,  that  is  o^.r  policy.  The  President 
has  declared  without  compromise,  without 
equivocation,  that  the  interests  of  our  sister 
nations  among  the  world's  community  of  free 
nations  are.  Indeed,  synonymous  with  the  in- 
terests of  America, 

Thus,  in  regard  to  Viet  Nam,  our  respon- 
sibility seems  unmistakably  cle.ar.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  get  on  with  the  task  at  hand,  to 
brace  our  shoulders,  tighten  our  belts  and  do 
what  must  be  done  to  bring  peace  with  honor 
to  that  part  of  the  globe. 

We  can  talk  of  negotiation.  We  can  talk 
cf  appe.'tsement.  We  can  shuffleour  feet  and 
drag  our  heels  in  the  hope  that  by  some 
miracle  the  aggressor  uill  change  his  spots, 
forgo  his  plan  of  conquest  and  agree  to 
peace.  But  that  hope,  gentlemen,  is  merely 
an  Illusion,  a  mirage,  a  false  hope  inspired  by 
false  prophets. 

We  have  among  us  !n  this  critical  age  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  false  prophets.  What 
America  so  desperately  needs  today  is  a  fair 
share  of  true  citizens  who  by  word  and  deed 
indicate  a  willingness — and  a  determina- 
tion— to  place  national  security  above  inter- 
national popularity,  to  prefer  the  rigors  of 
steadfastness  above  the  ease  of  retreat. 

I  refer  not  to  those  who  would  preach  a 
radical  brand  of  patriotism,  nor  to  those  who 
delight  in  rattUng  the  saber,  nor  to  those 
whose  only  thought  is  to  wave  a  tattered 
olive  branch  and  spout  apologies  for  America. 
I  speak  Instead  of  citizenry  whose  resolve  to 
pursue  and  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
is  matched  only  by  their  love  of  country. 
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When  future  generations  reflect  upon  these 
times  of  crisis,  they  well  may  wonder  where 
did  you  and  I  stand.  Not  long  ago  there 
was  a  popular  comeay  making  the  rounds 
in  movie  theaters  entitled.  "What  Did  You 
Do  In  the  War.  Daddy?"  As  Legionnaires, 
we  might  ask  ourselves  a  similar  question 
today.  Where  do  we  stand''  How  are  we 
contributing  to  America's  determination  to 
do  what  must  be  aoiie? 

I  believe  that  Legionnaires  possess  an  In- 
fluential voice  that.  In  these  critical  times, 
could  well  be  decisive.  Legionnaires  com- 
mand a  unique  position  of  leadership,  a  po- 
sition from  which  their  voices  can  become 
effective  instruments  in  molding  public 
opinion,  in  reuniting  our  nation  and  In  re- 
storing the  term  "victory"  to  our  national 
vocabulary. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  there  is  one 
other  point  that  I  feel  must  be  made.  If  we 
divide  the  nations  of  the  world  according  to 
their  political  persuasions— with  separate 
categories  for  the  neutrals,  the  communists 
and  the  free  world — we  And  that  America  be- 
longs to  a  distinct  minority  group.  We  are 
far  outnumbered  by  our  adversaries. 

We  cannot  hope,  for  example,  to  match 
man-for-man  Red  China's  horde  of  some  750 
million  people,  a  majority  of  whom  regularly 
undergo  some  form  of  military  training.  If. 
then,  we  cannot  outniimbfT  them,  there  is 
but  one  alternative:  We  must  outthink  them. 
We  must  make  more  effective  use  of  our  In- 
tellectual capabilities  We  must  use  to  maxi- 
mum advantage  the  vast  educational  re- 
sources at  our  command. 

In  this  age  of  perpetual  crisis  and  con- 
tinuous upheaval,  there  are  few  doctrines 
upon  which  mankind  can,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, rely.  One  of  these  is  the  unlimited 
power  of  education.  Personally,  I  have  no 
doubt — ^none  whatsoever — that  during  the 
challenging  years  ahead,  the  very  survival 
of  our  nation  will  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  priorities  we  assign  to  education 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  support  It,  de- 
velop It  and  use  It. 

This  means  that  universities  such  as  LSU 
must  redouble  their  efforts  during  the  pivotal 
years  ahead.  We  must  pursue  more  diligently 
than  ever  before  the  elusive  goal  of  true  edu- 
cational excellence.  We  must  effectively  com- 
bine educational  quantity  with  educational 
quality.  We  must  train  and  educate  more 
people  than  ever  before,  far  better  than  ever 
before. 

This  educational  challenge  represents  one 
of  the  foremost  ex.'tmples  of  the  burden  of 
leadership  that  has  been  placed  in  America's 
hands.  How  effectively  we  meet  this  educa- 
tional challenge  could  well  determine  how 
long  that  leadership  will  remain  secure  In 
America's  hands. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XXXII 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  "Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
universal  military  training  is  suitable 
only  for  an  age  of  mass  armies,  and  not, 
to  a  complex  and  techr.ical  age,  wherein 
our  defenses  are  associated  with  rockets, 
supersonic  aircraft,  and  atomic  weapons. 
The  effectiveness  and  readiness  of  our 
military  services  would  be  greatly  Im- 
paired by  the  tremendous  training  bur- 
den and  the  constant   turnover.    Men 


under  training  for  a  year  would  just 
begin  to  be  of  usefulness  when  they 
would  be  discharged.  Universal  mili- 
tary training,  then,  would  only  create  a 
partly  trained  reserve.  In  addition,  our 
Military  E^stablishment  does  not  need 
the  millions  of  young  Americans  that 
would  receive  sucii  training. 

No  one  knows  what  universal  militaiT 
training  would  cost.  Estimates  run 
from  $3  to  $6  billion  a  year.  At  the  out- 
set, General  Eisenhower  estimates  that 
the  costs  would  be  even  greater,  due  to 
the  building  and  equipping  of  many  new 
military  camps.  Wrote  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin : 

In  short,  universal  military  triUnlng  might 
provide  military  quantity  at  a  price;  It  would 
not  provide  quality. 

Furthermore,  while  supporters  of  uni- 
versal military  training  contend  that  it 
is  intended  and  designed  to  strengthen 
freedom's  defenses,  universal  military 
training  can  carry  within  itself  the  very 
seeds  of  freedom's  destruction.  Univer- 
sal militaiT  training  etches  the  pattern 
to  a  military  state.  It  tends  to  empha- 
size the  influence  of  a  purely  military 
power  in  an  age  when  economic,  indus- 
trial, technological,  and  moral  powers 
are  even  more  major  elements  of  national 
power. 

Historically,  militarism  has  no  roots  in 
this  Nation.  De  Tocqueville  observed, 
during  his  travels  through  the  young 
American  Nation,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple lacked  the  militaristic  spirit  that  was 
so  prevalent  on  the  European  Continent. 
He  wrote: 

The  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  men  of 
property  who  are  lovers  of  peace,  the  growth 
of  personal  wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  con- 
sumes, the  mildness  of  manners,  the  gentle- 
ness of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity  which 
are  produced  by  the  equality  of  conditions, 
that  coolness  of  understanding  which  ren- 
ders men  comparatively  Insensible  to  the 
violent  and  poetical  excitement  of  arms — all 
these  causes  concur  to  quench  the  military 
spirit. 

Let  US  also  recall  that  many  of  our  an- 
cestors sought  refuge  in  America  to 
escape  the  arrogance  of  European  mili- 
tarLsm. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  on  March  4,  1952. 
the  House  defeated  a  bill  that  would  have 
established  universal  militaiy  trainins. 
miring  the  floor  debate,  the  words  of  our 
first  President,  urging  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen to  "avoid  the  necessity  of  those 
overgrown  militaiT  establishments, 
which,  under  any  form  of  government, 
are  inauspicious  to  liberty,"  were  heard 
echoing  tliroughout  this  Chamber. 
Washington's  warnings  are  as  relevant 
today,  as  when  he  first  made  them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MLssissippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution  to  extend 
the  congratulations  of  this  body  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Canadian  Centennial. 


As  chairman  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  annual  Canada-United  States  in- 
terparliamentary Group,  I  can  unhesi- 
tatingly  attest  to  the  numerous  and  close 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  many  official  and  unofficial  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries  are  evi- 
dent on  the  national  as  well  as  individual 
level.  The  more  than  5,000  miles  of  un- 
defended frontier  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  is  as  much  an  example  of  mutual 
trust  as  it  is  of  mutual  understanding. 
And  while  this  may  sound  like  a  well- 
worn  cliche,  how  many  other  countries  in 
the  world  can  make  a  similar  claim? 

Moreover,  the  unity  that  is  exemplified 
by  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  is  not  only  a  symbol, 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  growing  har- 
mony that  defines  our  relationship.  Tliis 
is  to  be  seen  in  our  mutually  beneficial 
trade  patterns  as  well  as  the  obligation 
we  share  in  the  defense  of  North  Amer- 
ica through  the  combined  command 
known  as  NORAD. 

So,  it  is  well  that  we  should  take  time 
out  of  our  busy  days — days  when  every 
decision  made  seems  to  be  a  decision 
which  will  bring  us  closer  to  peace  in  the 
world — to  recognize  the  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relations  that  have  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
since  1867  when  the  four  provinces  ol 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  were  united  and  fornied  the 
nucleus  for  present-day  Canada. 

I  would  hope  that  everyone  in  the 
House  will  vote  for  this  resolution,  and 
that  our  Canadian  counterparts  to  the 
north  will  be  reminded  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  In  which  we  hold  them  and  their 
beautiful  country. 


Uarch  U,  1967 
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TO  PROHIBIT  NONRESIDENT 
TAXATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  grown  up  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  a  dis- 
criminatory and  inherently  inequitable 
system  of  taxation  by  many  of  the  States. 
I  refer  to  the  tax  laws  of  some  29  States 
which  permit  the  State  to  tax  the  income 
or  .salary  of  a  person  who  is  neither  a 
resident  or  domiciliary  of  that  State,  but 
who  only  performs  some  service  in  that 
State  for  which  he  receives  some  com- 
pensation. This  has  come  to  be  com- 
monly know  as  nonresident  taxation. 

To  alleviate  the  unfairness  that  has 
surrounded  this  taxation  procedure  in 
the  past.  I  have  today  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  from  le\-j'- 
ing  an  income  tax  on  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  or  domiciled  in  that  State. 

The  problem  of  noniesident  taxation 
is  particularly  acute  in  areas  surround- 
ing large  metropolitan  centers.  The  best 
example  I  can  think  of  is  the  situation 


,n  the  New  Jersey-New  York-Connect  - 
?ut  area,  where  every  day  approximately 
200  000  people  commute  from  outside  the 
S'te  into  New  York  City  to  work.  New 
vnrk  imposes  a  nonresident  income  tax 
on  commuters  from  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
Scut,  and,  in  fact,  from  any  other 
S  who  work  and  earn  their  living  in 
KPW  York.  The  main  justification  relied 
„n  jy  those  who  support  this  tax  Is  that 
New  York  State  provides  certain  services 
to  the  commuter-part  of  the  cost  of 
which,  they  feel,  should  be  borne  by  the 

'°?S"*'statistics.     however,     tend     to 
discredit  this  theory.     For  example,  a 
?Snt  study  breaks  down  toe  general 
expenditures  of  all  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments.   This  study  showed  that  the 
only  expenditure  of  funds  which  Is  sub- 
stantially   used    by    commuters    Is    for 
hiahways  and  transportation  which  con- 
stftute  only   19.3  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures.    On  the  other  hand,  com- 
muwrs  do  not  benefit  at  all  from  educa- 
tion   public   welfare    and   health     and 
hospital  expenditures  which  total  513 
oercent  of  the  overall  amount.    For  the 
remaining  29.4  percent  of  the  general 
expenditures-fire,     police,     samtatlon 
and  so  forth— the  commuter  benefits  to 
some  extent,  but  substantially  less  than 
residents.    Therefore,  in  approximately 
80  7   percent   of   the   expenditures,   the 
nonresident  benefits  either  not  at  all, 
or  to  only  a  relatively  small  extent. 

In  addition,  the  nonresident  while 
working  in  another  State  wUl  generally 
pay  other  taxes— sales  taxes,  entertain- 
ment taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  cigarette 
taxes— and  these  all  go  to  pay  for  the 
general  expenditures  of  the  State. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  im- 
posing such  a  tax,  the  State  requires  the 
nonresident  to  pay  for  his  equal  share- 
equal  to  the  resident^-of  the  services 
and  benefits  derived  from  this  tax  rev- 
enue while  in  actuality  he  receives  little 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  benefits. 
To  require  a  nonresident  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  a  State  In  which  he  hap- 
pens to  earn  money  is  to  require  hini  to 
pay  something  which  in  public  poUc^r' 
and  according  to  right  and  justice  he 
does  not  owe. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  travelers 
going  from  State  to  State  are  not  taxed 
for  the  highways  they  use,  other  than 
gasoline  taxes,  and  they  are  not  charged 
for  the  fire  and  poUce  protection  or  sewer 
and  water  facDities  they  use  while  in  the 
State  Why,  then,  should  nonresidents 
working  in  a  State  be  charged  for  these 
same  services? 

Of  equal  importance,  the  nonresident 
tax  violates  one  of  the  very  basic  pre- 
cepts upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded  and  which  drove  the  early  col- 
onists to  rebel— taxation  without  repre- 
sentation 

A  nonresident,  by  his  very  status,  has 
no  recourse  to  the  State  legislative  body 
for  he  is  not  a  qualified  voter  of  the 
State.  As  a  result,  he  has  no  voice  in  the 
taxation  policv  of  the  State,  much  less 
any  voice  in  other  legislative  decisions 
concerning  benefits  which  he  is  alleged  to 
be  receiving  and  for  v.hich  he  is  paying 
The  Congress  has  ample  power  derived 
from  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution  to   enact  this  legislation.     The 


nonresidents  who  travel  across  State 
lines  are  certainly  considered  to  be  in 
interstate  commerce.  AdditionaUy.  most 
of  the  businesses  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed are  interstate  in  nature. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held nonresident  taxation  some  40  years 
ago  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  now  preempt  the 
States  in  this  area.  Times  have  changed 
since  1920.  At  the  time  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  only  a  very  few  States  had 
any  income  tax  in  any  form.  There  was 
no  problem  requiring  congressional  ac- 
tion The  decision  bears  neither  rele- 
vance nor  relation  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  tne 
Congress  will  act  this  year  to  remove  this 
inequity  of  unequal  taxation.  As  long  as 
it  continues,  a  great  number  of  our  citi- 
zens will  suffer  discrimination  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation  without  justification. 


RELATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY'S  WAR 
ON  POVERTY  TO  RISING  WEL- 
FARE COSTS  AND  CASELOADS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  .      . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the  Januao' 
31   Congressional  Record  Appendix,   a 
comment  on  the  progress  of  the  war 
against  poverty  in  New  Jersey,  and.  more 
particularly,  its  effect  in  reducing  welfare 
costs.     The  comment  is  based  upon  an 
articie  which  appeared  in  the  Newark 
Sunday  News  of  Januai-y  29.    The  mate- 
rial which  I  am  about  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  is  not  intended  as  an  ajaologia 
of  the  news  stoi-y.    Rather,  it  is  an  effort 
to  place  that  article  in  proper  perspec- 
tive.   The  following  comment  has  been 
prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity: 

The  Relation  or  New  Jersey's  War  on- 
PovEHTY  To  Rising  Welfare  Costs  and 
Caseloads 

An  article  in  the  January  29th  edition  of 
the  Newark  Sunday  News  examined  the 
"steady  rise  in  welfare  rolls  across  the  state  ' 
despite  "more  than  $77  million  worth'  of 
antl-povertv  programs.  Although  the  article 
documents  this  premise  with  statistics,  the 
suggestion  that  a  causal  relationship  exists 
between  the  total  amount  of  anti-poverty 
dollars  Invested  In  New  Jersey  and  the  rising 
welfare  costs  and  caseloads  needs  further 
analysis  and  clarification. 

To  begin  with,  the  article  draws  an  Illogical 
and  unfair  comparison  of  unlike  factors— the 
total  amount  of  anti-poverty  money  com- 
mitted in  New  Jersey  versus  the  total  number 
of  persons  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  total  amount  of  anti-poverty  dollars 
invested  in  New  Jersey  since  1964  did,  in  fact, 
amount  to  some  $77  million;  but  only  some 
$10  minion  of  that  total  was  devoted  to  work 
experience  and  training  programs.  Under 
Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(including  1966  amendments),  these  pro- 
grams provide  constructive  work  experience 
and  lob  training  for  needy  persons  unable  to 
support  themselves  or  their  families.  Such 
projects  are  designed  to  help  them  develop 


skills  which  may  assist  them  In  finding  Jobs. 
TlUs  includes  unemployed  heads  of  families 
on  welfare,  faxm  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  Income  and  other  needy 
persons.  ^      ^    ^ 

Indeed.  If  any  valid  measure  of  the  effect 
of  antl-poverty  progranas  on  the  welfare 
rolls  is  to  be  drawn,  only  those  antl-poverty 
programs  directly  related  to  manpower  train- 
ing and  Its  related  services,  namely,  Title  V 
programs,  should  be  taken  Into  account. 
The  alternative  approach— to  Include  some 
$60  million  in  other  antl-poverty  programs, 
like  Head  Start  or  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  which  are  long  range  In  scope— misuses 
the  general  to  prove  the  particular;  mixes, 
so  to  speak,  apples  and  oranges,  and  Is 
verv  misleading. 

^  more  equitable  approach  would  be  to 
measure  the  effect  of  this  $10  mUllon  In  antl- 
poverty  work  experience  and  job  training 
programs,  which  have  been  in  operation 
since  the  war  on  poverty  was  launched  In 
New  Jersev  In  October  of  1964.  At  present, 
there  are  seven  Title  V  'Work  Experience  pro- 
srams  operating  In  New  Jersey.  The  State 
itself  operates  one  project  In  Passaic  County 
and  the  cities  ol  Newark  and  Trenton  have 
been  conducting  programs  for  the  last  two 
years  In  addition,  Camden.  Cnlon.  Moii- 
tnov.th  and  Bergen  Counties  have  Title  V 
projects. 

In  all,  however,  these  seven  projects- 
utilizing  a  sum  total  of  some  $10  mUlion  In 
antl-povertv  lunds^-have  reached  approxi- 
mately 3.300  welfare  recipients  from  August 
1965.  when  the  program  began,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1966.  Of  these,  some  820  have 
found  permanent  employment  and  either 
no  longer  receive  welfare  payments  or  have 
had  theU  payments  sharply  reduced;  1.200 
are  stlU  In  tralnUig;  and  about  1.100  are 
stiil  unemployed  after  having  received  train- 
ing It  is  this  latter  group  which  1b  du- 
ficult  to  place  In  Jobs  due  to  a  multitude 
of  education,  cultural  and  environmental 
reasons. 

It  is  misleading  and  unfair,  therefore,  to 
expect  seven  work  experience  programs  with 
lust  $10  million  to  reach  any  more  than  the 
3  300  welfare  recipients  they  were  designed 
to  reach  Yet,  the  article  points  out  that 
"in  spite  of  all  this  spending,  the  number  of 
persons  collecting  welfare  In  New  Jersey  rose 
from  158.550  in  December,  1964,  to  187.668 
in  December.  1966.  Total  payments  rose 
from  $101  to  $125  million,  not  counting  ad- 
ministrative costs."  such  a  comparison 
lacks  perspective. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  a 
small  number  of  the  187.668  welfare  recipi- 
ents m  New  Jersey— comprising  Just  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  State's  population  of  nearly  seven 
million— are  employable;  that  Is.  capable  of 
being  trained  and  educated  so  they  may 
eventually  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  leave  the  welfare  rolls.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  welfare  rolls  will  demon- 
strEt6  wliv. 

In  the  "first  place,  the  State  welfare  rolls 
are  comprised   of  several  different  kinds  of 
categories.  Including;  old  age  assistance  for 
those  elderly  citizens  too  old  or  Incapacitated 
to  hold  jobs  to  support  themselves  and  whose 
social  security  payments,  pensions,  or  other 
income  are  InsufDclent  for  their  minimum 
requirements;  disability  assist.-ince  for  those 
New  Jerseyltes  under  age  65  who  are  unable 
to   work   because   of   permanent   and    tota;:y 
disabling  conditions;  blind  assistance  lor  fl- 
rar.clally  needy  persons  who  are  classified  as 
legally  blind  and  unable  to  support   them- 
selves as  a  result;  medical  aid  for  the  aged 
whose  other  sources  of  Income  cannot  cover 
the  costs  of  major  medical  expenses;  assist- 
ance to  families  with  dependent  children,  1. 
one  of  the  parents  Is  mJsslng  from  the  home 
0'  Is  incapacitated  for  employment;  and  gen- 
eral assistance  for  those  people  who  are  either 
awaiting  categorical  assistance  through  one 
of  the  above  categories  or  are  unemployed. 
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underemployed  or  temporarily  Incapacitated 
through  sickness,  lay-off,  etc. 

Of  the  approximately  187,000  welfare  recip- 
ients in  New  Jersey,  some  32.000  or  about  16 
per  cent  receive  welfare  assistance  in  one  of 
the  first  four  categories,  namely,  old  age 
assistance,  disability  aid,  blind  assistance, 
or  medical  aid  for  the  aged.  Certainly  these 
recipients  should  not  be  Included  In  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  anti-poverty  work 
training  programs  In  reducing  the  welfare 
rolls.  For  surely  no  amount  of  anti-poverty 
money  or  programs  can  ever  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  aged,  tlie  number  of  disabled  or  handi- 
capped or  the  number  of  blind;  nor  can  such 
programs  reduce  to  any  significant  extent 
the  number  of  such  persons  who  are  fi- 
nancially needy. 

Of  the  remaining  two  categories,  some  122,- 
000  recipients  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  welfare  recipients  receive  Assist- 
ance for  Dependent  Children.  This  category 
provides  monetary  aid  for  families  with  chil- 
dren. If  one  parent — usually  the  father — Is 
missing  from  the  home  or  is  Incapacitated 
for  employment. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  of 
the  122,070  ADC.  recipients  during  No- 
vember. 1966,  some  92.995  or  three-fourths 
(75  per  cent)  were  children;  only  29.175  (25 
per  cent)  were  adults. 

This  is  significant  because  only  the  adults 
are  potential  members  of  the  labor  force; 
and  for  every  adult  that  can  be  trained  to 
hold  a  Job,  two  or  three  times  as  many  chil- 
dren will   be  removed  from  the  relief  rolls. 

The  question,  then.  Is  how  many  of  these 
nearly  30.000  adults  are  employable?  The 
answer,  unfortunately.  Is  very  few.  To  begin 
with.  90  f>er  cent  of  them  are  mothers;  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  cover  cases  where  the 
mother  Is  not  in  the  home  and  where  the 
children  are  living  with   other  relatives. 

The  last  "characteristic  study"  of  Assist- 
ance for  Dependent  Children  recipients  was 
made  In  1961  by  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  federal  government. 
Although  the  study  Is  now  more  than  five 
years  old.  much  of  Its  result  could  be  safely 
applied  to  the  present  statistics. 

According  to  that  study,  approximately 
two-thirds — 65  per  cent — of  all  ADC. 
mothers  were  classified  as  needed  in  the  home 
to  care  for  small  children,  a  disabled  husband 
or  some  similar  reason  and.  therefore,  were 
unable  to  work;  about  eight  per  cent  were 
already  employed,  but  had  earnings  Insuf- 
ficient to  meet  family  needs;  three  per  cent 
had  no  marketable  skills;  nine  per  cent  were 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  work;  six 
per  cent  were  actively  seeking  employment 
but  could  not  find  It;  and  the  remaining 
nine  per  cent  were  unclassified  in  the  survey. 

Using  those  percentages  In  relation  to  the 
30.000  A.D.C.  adults  In  November  of  1966,  we 
will  see  that  some  22.500  were  needed  In  the 
home  and  hence  unable  to  work;  2,400  were 
working  but  not  earning  enough  to  support 
their  families;  another  2.400  were  phvsically 
or  mentally  unable  to  work;  900  had  no  mar- 
ketable skills  and  the  remaining  1,800  sought 
but  could  not  find  employment. 

This  is  extremely  significant :  that  of  122,- 
000  A  D.C.  recipients,  only  30,000  are  adults, 
and  that  of  these,  only  2,700  were  unem- 
ployed simple  because  they  could  not  or 
would  not  work. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  although  the 
number  of  ADC.  recipients  Increased  from 
102,218  In  November  of  1964  (when  the 
antlpoverty  pro«;ram  began)  to  112.835  In 
November  of  1965  and  then  to  122,170  In 
November  of  1966.  the  rate  of  Increase  or 
growth  Is  steadily  decreasing.  Prom  1964-65. 
the  rate  of  increase  amounted  to  10  percent; 
from  1965-66,  the  rate  of  Increase  amounted 
to  eight  per  cent.  This  Indicates  a  drop  of 
two  per  cent  In  the  rate  of  Increase  between 
1964  and  1966.  The  same  drop  in  the  rate  of 
Increase  was  apparent  in  the  Essex  County 
figures  for  A.D.C.  assistance. 


This  trend  Is  a  salient  point,  for  the  In- 
crease In  numbers  corresponds  with  the  In- 
creases in  population  and  the  Increases  In 
welfare  C06t.6  are  in  line  with  rises  In  the 
cost  of  living.  The  article  made  no  mention 
of  either  of  these  factors. 

The  last  welfare  category  Is  General  As- 
sistance. A  breakdown  of  this  category  shows 
that  as  of  October,  1966.  there  were  some 
29.000  persons  receiving  this  kind  of  welfare 
aid,  distributed  through  the  local  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  state. 

According  to  State  Division  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Statistics,  the  29.000  persons  aided  In 
October,  1966,  represented  some  9,762  cases. 
Of  all  Ciises  opened  In  1966,  leas  than  25  per 
cent  were  opened  because  of  unemployment, 
and  less  than  10  per  cent  were  opened  be- 
cause of  undei  employment.  Applying  these 
percentages  to  the  October  1966  caseload  of 
9.672  general  assistance  cases,  less  than  one 
third  were  opened  because  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  people.  The  great  bulk — 
about  75  per  cent — were  opened  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  pending  categorical  aid  (22.2 
per  cent),  physical  or  mental  disability  (33.3 
per  cent),  Insufficient  Income  or  resources 
(6.5  per  cent)  and  domestic  problems  (5.9 
per  cent) . 

Further,  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare 
Statistics  report  points  out  that  there  was 
"less  cate  activity  in  fiscal  year  1966  than  In 
the  preceding  year,  with  1.212  fewer  cases 
o[>encd  and  601  fewer  cases  closed.  Case 
closings  exceeded  co-se  openings  by  less  than 
one  per  cent  (36,837  closings  and  36,534  open- 
ings) and  the  net  ease  load  decreased  by  303 
cases.  In  contrast,  in  the  preceding  year, 
case  openings  exceeded  case  closings  by  a 
net  of  308  cases  (37,746  oi>en!ngs  and  37.438 
clo.sui(;s) ." 

The  statistics  also  point  out  that  of  all  the 
case  closings  for  FY  1966,  employment  fac- 
tors account  for  the  largest  percentage.  Of 
all  those  general  a.sslstance  cases  during  FY 
1966,  23  per  cent  were  closed  due  to  "return 
to  employment",  six  per  cent  due  to  "Increase 
in  employment  Income"  and  two  per  cent 
due  to  "receipt  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits."  "Combined,  the  three  reasons 
account  for  31.81  per  cent  of  the  totnl,  about 
four  percentage  points  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding ye.ir,"  the  report  adds. 

I  think  this  careful  scrutiny  of  the  welfare 
rolls  gives  raw  statistics  a  new  meaning  and 
perspective.  As  has  been  shown,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  187,000  welfare  recipients 
are  actually  potential  workers,  and  as  such 
able  to  bo  reached,  so  to  speak,  by  anti- 
poverty  or  any  other  kind  of  work  training 
programs. 

Whatever  the  causes,  however,  the  anti- 
poverty  program  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
short  term  solution  to  problems  that  have 
taken  decades  to  emerge.  There  are  no  quick 
answers,  no  easy  solutions,  no  cure-alls  for 
all  of  society  ills.  It  is  hardly  practical  or 
even  feasible  to  measure  the  effect  of  10  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  anti-poverty  programs 
in  Just  two  shart  years.  All  new  programs 
especially  those  of  the  war  on  poverty  which 
embrace  new  and  sometimes  radical  ap- 
proaches to  solve  these  problems,  must  be 
Judged  by  their  long-term  effect  on  the  prob- 
lems they  were  created  to  combat. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  sum  total 
of  disadvantaged  who  may  have  been  on  the 
welfare  rolls  today  were  it  not  for  some  form 
of  antl-paverty  assistance  provided  s.ime- 
where  along  the  way.  Who  !s  to  Judge 
whether  the  welfare  rolls  might  have  been 
larger  yet,  whether  the  rate  of  increase  might 
have  splraled  upward.  Instead  of  downward, 
were  it  not  for  anti-poverty  projects  that  are 
preventive,  rather  than  coircctlve  In  nature? 
These  issues  cannot  and  should  not  be  an- 
swered now.     Only  time  will  tell. 

During  the  two  short  years  since  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  enacted,  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  a  new  look 
at  family  planning  as  a  potential  weapon 
against  Increasing  welfare  rolls.     The  coun- 


try has  witnessed  a  full  cycle — from  Presl- 
dent  Elsenhower's  disavowal  of  any  govern- 
ment participation  in  family  planning,  to 
President  Johnson's  endorsement  of  such 
proposals — without  coercion — in  both  anti- 
poverty  and  welfare  programs.  In  time,  New 
Jersey  and  the  other  states  may  find  in  this 
a  partial  solution  to  the  size  of  the  depend- 
ent population. 

In  his  recent  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  President  John- 
son  reaffirmed  this  country's  commitment  to 
"end  poverty  within  its  borders."  But  he 
added;  "Yet.  v.-ith  old  weapons  and  new.  the 

war  on  poverty  will  not  be  won  In  1967 or 

1968.  Tliere  Is  no  wonder  drug  which  can 
suddenly  conquer  this  ancient  scourage  of 
man.  It  will  be  a  long  and  continuing 
struggle,  wh  cii  will  challenge  our  imagina- 
tion, our  patience,  our  knowledge  and  our 
resources  for  years  to  come.  Our  capacity 
to  stay  with  tlie  tfi.«k  will  be  a  test  of  our 
maturity  as  a  people." 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  is  need  for  better 
coordinntlon  of  federal  money,  for  stream- 
lining the  costly  Investigative  procedure  of 
welfare  eligibility,  for  new  and  Innovative 
ways  to  reach  tho.se  mothers  of  dependent 
children  whose  husbands  are  not  at  home, 
and  for  providina;  Increased  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  presently  frustrated  in  their 
quests  for  employment.  And  finally,  there 
Is  the  need  to  recognize  that,  even  with  all 
these  programs  and  more,  the  problems  of 
unemployment  will  not  be  eliminated  over- 
night. 

A  November  7,  1966  edition  of  Newsweek 
puts  it  clearly:  "But  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  a  dimension  seldom  faced  squarely 
either  by  its  victims  or  Its  would-be  solvers: 
the  f.;ct  that  most  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed are,  by  traditional  economic  defini- 
tions, unemployable.  They  are.  in  brief, 
persons  with  records  of  defeat  and  conse- 
quent emotional  problems,  with  few  skills 
and  llttie  or  no  Independent  interest  in  ac- 
quiring them,  and  often  with  a  low  motiva- 
tion to  do  a  good  Job  even  If  a  Job  comes 
their  way." 
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VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans — and  particularly 
young  Americans — are  net  selfish  people. 
Most  stand  ready  to  help  their  neigh- 
bors, whether  they  live  next  door  or  in 
another  country.  All  that  many  need 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  needs 
of  others  is  opportunity — a  way  to  chan- 
nel their  energies  and  interest  in  the 
proper  direction.  Tlie  Peace  Corps  pro- 
vided such  a  wpy  for  service  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  respon.se  was  trcmrn- 
dous  and  gratifying. 

Now  VISTA  off'^rs  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  tlie  poor  in  this  country 
and  people  young  and  o'd  are  meetinij 
the  challenge.  By  summer  it  is  expected 
that  more  than  4.000  VISTA  volunt'-.ei-s 
will  be  teaching  and  helping  organize 
community  action  in  places  as  different 
as  city  slums  and  Appalachian  hollows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has 
called  for  even  greater  efforts  to  permit 


„nre  full  and  part-time  volunteers  to 
S,  of  service  as  this  struggle  goes  on  to 
Mn  the  poor  help  themselves. 

VISTA  volunteers  have  helped  hun- 
atpAs,  of  communities  and  neighbor- 
S^s  participate  in  the  programs  set 
upfor  them,  and  take  action  to  help 
themselves. 

VISTA  volunteers  live  and  work  amidst 
noverty  conditions.  Their  unusual  posi- 
tion enables  them  to  reach  people  and 
motivate  them,  to  help  them  to  change 
their  attitudes.  They  are  spokesmen 
sjid  advocates  for  communities  which 
rtten  have  no  other  effective  spokesman. 

In  many  of  the  400  urban  and  rural 
communities  where  they  serve  under 
local  antlpoverty  agencies,  VISTA  vol- 
unteers   have    helped    to    bring    about 

^  They  have  helped  residents  to  form 
community  and  block  organizations  that 
give  them  a  new  voice  in  the  community. 

They  have  persuaded  lens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  discard  apathy  and 
make  a  fight  for  opportunity. 

They  have  informed  the  poor  where 
opportunities  and  services  could  be 
found.  They  have  put  them  in  touch 
with  health,  education,  employment,  and 
legal  services. 

They  have  helped  the  poor  develop  and 
nin  self-help  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  3,300 
VISTA  volunteers  now  in  service,  more 
than  1  000  have  finished  a  year  of  serv- 
ice and  left  the  Corps.  These  VISTA 
volunteers  have  shown  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  worker  who  lives  in  the 
slum  and  shares  the  problems — such  as 
dysenter.'  from  drinking  polluted  water, 
rats  and  cockroaches,  and  uncollected 
garbage. 

VISTA  recently  launched  an  exciting 
new  effort  to  enlist  100,000  part-time 
volunteers  in  the  war  on  poverty.  This 
Citizens  Corps  Is  a  major  broadening  of 
VISTA  to  include  those  students,  pro- 
fessional people,  and  others  who  want  to 
serve  10  or  15  hours  a  week  in  their 
hometown  or  campus.  Local  agencies 
operate  Citizens  Corps  projects  in  coop- 
eraUon  with  VISTA.  Selected  VISTA 
volunteers  are  assigned  to  coordinate  and 
set  up  these  part-time  programs  under 
the  local  agencies. 

This  new  corps  is  expected  to  infuse 
much-needed  manpower  into  poverty 
areas  where  help  is  needed  most. 

Eventually,  the  program  is  expected 
to  need  1  million  part-time  volunteers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  VISTA  has  become  one 
of  the  m.ost  important  programs  in  the 
antlpoverty  effort,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  President  has  given  it  such  a 
prominent  place  in  his  message  on 
America's  unfinished  business. 


MRS. 


JOHNSON 
TON, 


VISITS 
W.  VA. 


CHARLES- 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
March  13,  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
and  particularly  those  from  my  own  dis- 
trict of  Charleston,  had  the  distinct 
honor  to  welcome  into  our  community 
the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The 
First  Lady  visited  Charleston  as  part  of 
her  "adventure  in  learning"  tour  which 
is  designed  to  observe  first-hand  some  of 
the  accomplishments  that  our  citizens 
have  made  in  the  field  of  education  with 
the  assistance  of  Federal  programs,  such 
as  those  sponsored  by  the  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Office  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

One  of  these  programs  that  Mrs.  John- 
son had  the  opportunity  to  visit  was  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  in  Charleston. 
The  300  young  women  who  are  enrolled 
at  the  center  greeted  the  First  Lady  with 
a  warm  and  friendly  welcome  that  par- 
ticularly delighted  her.  She  had  the 
chance  to  meet  each  girl  personally  and 
exchange  a  few  words;  something  that 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Job  Corps 
women.  Most  of  the  girls  at  the  center 
come  from  deprived  and  broken  homes 
and  it  was  heartening  for  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  learn  that  the  Job  Corps  women  have 
developed  a  nursery  school  which  they 
use  in  their  spare  time  to  care  for  some 
of  the  children  of  needy  families  in  the 
Charleston  area. 

Mrs.  Johnson  visited  other  educational 
centers  in  Charleston,  including  Glen- 
wood  and  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High 
Schools.  Everywhere  she  was  received 
with  the  cordiality  and  cheerfulness  that 
is  extended  to  a  true  friend,  and  one  who 
happens  to  be  the  wife  of  our  President. 
Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  a 
deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  improving  educational  ad- 
vantages to  all  of  our  citizens,  ranging 
from  the  Headstart  program,  to  the  Job 
Corps,  and  efforts  in  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston, 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  our  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  First  Lady  for  her  visit  to 
our  community  and  extend  our  fondest 
hope  that  she  will  visit  us  again  very 
soon.  

A  MODEL  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserI  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hubert 
Humphrey  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  every  public  office  to  which  he  has 
been  elected,  I  first  entered  Minnesota 
politics  in  the  1940's  in  support  of 
Hubert,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  ad- 
mire him. 

Last  week  President  Johnson  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  contribution 
Hubert  Humphrey  is  making  to  Amer- 
ican public  life,  and  the  Washington  Post 
praised  him  as  the  "model  Vice  Presi- 
dent." I  join  in  the  approval  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  include  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  with  my  remarks: 


A  MoDEi.  Vice  Phesidekt 
It  is  good  to  know  that  President  John- 
son appreciates  the  qualities  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  as  a  public  servant. 
His  kind  remarks  about  the  Vice  President 
at  the  press  conference  on  Thursday  certain- 
ly are  deserved.  It  would  be  dismaying  in- 
deed If  the  President  did  not  hold  these 
views. 

The  Vice  President  has  brlUlantly  suc- 
ceeded m  an  office  that  presents  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  and 
genius.  "  Congress  has  given  him  two  special 
taslcs  to  which  he  devotes  great  attention- 
outer  space  and  undersea  exploration.  The 
President  has  showered  him  with  special 
duUes  and  missions.  He  has  dealt  with  all 
of  them  competently  and  quietly.  History 
will  have  to  disclose  how  valuable  he  has 
been  in  the  Inside  councils  of  the  Admin- 
istration but  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
has  been  very  useful  there. 

The  most  important  legacy  that  he  wUl 
leave  the  country  will  be  a  concept  of  the 
Vice  Presidency  that  fits  both  its  subordi- 
nate position  in  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  necessities  of  modern  administration. 
Not  for  an  Instant  has  he  allowed  himself 
a  word  or  a  deed  that  would  indicate  any 
confusion  about  the  place  where  there 
resides  the  constitutional  duty  and  power  to 
speak  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  rightly  said,  and  repeatedly 
said,  that  there  can  be  only  one  authorita- 
tive voice— and  that  is  the  voice  of  the 
President.  He  has  been  the  President's 
echo  on  every  public  policy  discussion  of  the 
Administration.  And  whenever  the  Vice 
President,  under  our  system,  tries  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  that,  "the  trumpet  maketh 
an  uiicenain  sound." 

No  wonder  the  President  admires  his  pub- 
lic ■service.  The  thouchtful  citizens  of  this 
country  also  admire  It  and  understand  it. 
He  is.  in  truth,  the  very  model  of  a  mode'. 
Vice  President. 


PATENT  REFORM  ACT  HEARINGS 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection? 
Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  through  its 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyright 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  HJl. 
5924  the  Patent  Reform  Act  of  1967,  and 
companion  measures.  The  hearings  will 
begin  on  Monday,  April  17,  1967.  at  10 
a.m.  Transmitted  by  the  President  and 
introduced  by  our  subcommittee  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Bob  Kastenmeier,  this  important  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  aid  America's  eco- 
nomic growth  by  strengthening  the  U.S. 
patent  system. 

The  patent  system  is  as  old  as  our 
Nation.  It  has  not  been  substantially 
revised  since  1836.  Meanwhile,  major 
developments  have  radically  altered  our 
technolog>',  placing  great  strains  on  the 
patent  system  and  affecting  its  function- 
ing In  this  context,  the  President,  by 
Executive  Order  No.  11215,  dated  AprU 
8,  1965,  established  a  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System  and  directed  its  activities 
toward,  first,  ascertaining  the  degree  to 
which  our  patent  system  currently 
serves  our  national  needs  and  interna- 
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tional  goals;  second,  identifying  any  as- 
pects of  the  system  which  may  need 
change;  third,  devising  possible  im- 
provements in  the  system;  and  fourth, 
recommending  any  legislation  deemed 
essential  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  patent 
system.  The  Commission  transmitted  its 
report  to  the  President  on  November  17. 
1966,  unanimously  agreeing  that  a  pat- 
ent system  today  is  capable  of  continu- 
ing to  provide  an  Incentive  to  research, 
development,  and  innovation.  The  re- 
port contains  35  major  recommendations 
designed  to  improve  and  modernize  the 
system. 

H.R.  5924  is  based  in  substantial  part 
upon  the  Commission's  report.  Its  pur- 
poses are  threefold: 

First,  to  raise  the  quality  and  reliabil- 
ity of  U.S.  patents;  second,  to  reduce  the 
time  and  expense  of  obtaining  and  pro- 
tecting a  patent;  and  third,  to  speed 
public  disclosure  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information. 

These  changes  are  also  expected  to 
bring  the  U.S.  patent  system  into  closer 
harmony  with  those  of  other  countries. 

I  have  requested  Congressman  Kas- 
TENMEiER  to  preside  over  the  subcomit- 
tee's  hearings  on  his  bill  and  he  has 
agreed  to  do  so. 

The  subcommittee  wishes  to  afford  all 
interested  persons  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  their  views  on  this  vital  leg- 
islation. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  relative  to  the 
measure  should  address  themselves  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Puchs.  subcommittee  coun- 
sel, room  2137,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA     AVENUE    COMMIS- 
SION BILL  PASSES  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  note  that  the  Senate  yes- 
terday passed  legislation  to  establish  a 
statutory  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commis- 
sion to  oversee  formulation  of  plans  for 
development  of  this  beautiful  and  his- 
toric boulevard,  subject  always  to  con- 
gressional approval.  The  bill  passed  yes- 
terday is  almost  Identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  115.  which  I  Introduced  early 
in  the  session. 

This  legislation  stemmed  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  keen  Interest  in  our  city 
of  Washington  and  In  particular  In  the 
proper  treatment  of  our  major  cere- 
monial avenue.  He  appointed  the  tem- 
porary Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  President  Johnson  has 
warmly  endorsed  its  continuation  by 
statute  m  his  District  of  Columbia  mes- 
sage. Last  year,  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  same  bill 
and  reported  it  out  favorably.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  was  unable  to  take 
final  action. 

I  would  hope  that  now.  In  light  of  these 


developments,  this  measure  will  be  re- 
ported out  once  again  by  the  Interior 
Committee  and  approved  in  the  House. 
It  will,  in  my  judgment,  provide  statu- 
tory sanction  and  continuing  congres- 
sional oversight  for  the  important  work 
of  making  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area 
what  it  ought  to  be,  contributing  greatly 
to  the  beauty  and  stateliness  of  our  Capi- 
tal City.      

NATIONAL  FOREST  RECREATION 
AREAS  BOOST  ECONOMY  OF 
RURAL    AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  submission  today 
to  the  Congress  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  urban  and  rural  poverty,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  outdoor  recreation 
program  on  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 

Sometime  this  spring,  summer,  or  fall 
it  is  likely  that  we  all  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  some  time  in  the  mag- 
nificent American  outdoors.  Many  of  us 
will  spend  that  time  In  one  of  the  out- 
standing national  forest  recreation  areas 
across  the  land,  which  are  provided  us 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  For- 
est Service. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  what  a  boost 
these  recreation  areas  are  to  the  econo- 
mies of  our  rural  communities. 

Last  year,  there  were  more  than  170 
million  visitor  days  of  recreation  use  on 
the  national  forests.  These  visitors 
came  to  picnic  areas,  camp  grounds, 
lakes,  and  trails.  They  came  to  ski.  col- 
lect rocks,  view  the  scenery  or  do  any- 
thing else  people  enjoy  doing  out  of 
doors. 

Many  of  these  people  came  a  long  way. 
Most  came  by  car.  They  had  tremen- 
dous impact  on  local  business.  They 
bought  gas,  groceries,  meals,  film,  camp- 
ing supplies,  and  souvenirs.  They  hired 
guides,  rented  boats  or  horses,  and  paid 
for  lodging.  This  brought  millions  of 
dollars  to  rural  people — many  of  whom 
rely  on  recreation  as  their  entire  source 
of  income. 

National  forest  recreation  helps  sup- 
port rural  Americans  in  yet  another  way. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  about 
13.000  recreation  sites.  These  have  to  be 
operated,  cleaned  after  each  day's  use. 
repaired  and  maintained  throughout  the 
season.  This  is  done  by  local  people. 
This  means  wages  and  a  healthful  liveli- 
hood. 

The  Forest  Service  invariably  turns  to 
rural  craftsmen,  too,  when  it  comes  to 
constructing  new  recreation  sites.  Over 
500  new  areas  are  being  built  each  year. 
Often  they  are  constructed  In  the  "off" 
season — and  this  helps  provide  year- 
round  job  opportunities. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  work  it  is  doing  to  revitalize  rural 
America.  When  I  visit  a  national  forest 
campground  this  year.  I  know  I  will  en- 
joy the  finest  recreation  opportunities 


available  on  some  of  our  finest  Federal 
recreation  lands.  But  it  is  good  to  know 
too.  that  my  visit,  along  with  Forest 
Service  efforts  In  helping  me  enjoy  It,  win 
help  rural  Americans  be  a  vital  force  in 
the  American  economy. 


HEADSTART 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
White  House,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  participate  in  a  sig- 
nificant ceremony  concerning  Headstart. 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  given  the  country  far- 
sighted  leadership  as  the  Honorary  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  Headstart. 

The  occasion  marked  the  premiere  of 
a  film  called  "Pancho, "  the  dramatic 
story  of  a  little  boy  in  California  who 
participates  in  Headstart.  His  experi- 
ence probably  has  been  duplicated 
around  the  country  thousands  of  times. 
The  star  of  the  movie,  Pancho  Mansera, 
was  actually  present  along  with  his  par- 
ents, his  Headstart  teacher,  and  others 
who  had  participated  in  this  very  mov- 
ing event  that  revolved  around  Pancho's 
life.  In  the  short  space  of  1  year, 
Pancho  grew  5 Viz  Inches;  he  progressed 
both  mentally  and  physically  from  the 
state  of  a  2-year-old  to  that  of  a  5-year- 
old.  The  dramatic  film  shows  how  Head- 
start  tackled  Pancho's  problem  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  giving 
him  not  only  a  "head"  start,  but  a  "good" 
start  in  life. 

After  viewing  the  film.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  support  behind 
the  President's  proposal  to  extend  the 
program  to  3-year-olds,  and  to  have  a 
"foUow  through"  of  the  program  In  the 
early  grades  of  school. 

At  the  premiere,  Mrs.  Johnson  said: 

Headstart  Is  many  things.  It  Is  a  child 
looking  for  a  chance  to  be  somebody.  It  Is 
his  parents  determined  that  he  shall  have 
that  chance.  It  Is  a  teacher  and  a  teacher's 
aid.  trained  and  caring,  guiding  the  child's 
first  step  on  the  road  to  knowledge;  a  doctor 
and  a  nurse,  making  sure  his  body  Is  sturdy: 
a  social  worker  sho'wing  the  parents  and  child 
to  sources  of  help. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
all  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  excellent  remarks 
telling  about  the  premiere,  and  her  3- 
day  three-State  tour  of  new  schools  and 
educational  programs  in  Appalachia. 

Following  Mrs.  Johnson's  remarks,  I 
also  would  like  to  place  In  the  Record, 
excerpts  from  Sargent  Shriver's  remarks 
at  the  ceremony.  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
In  Mr.  Shriver's  hard-hitting  facts  as  to 
the  worth  of  Headstart. 

The  articles  follow: 
Remarks    of    Mrs.    Lyndon    B.    Johnson  at 

BEOINNING     of     "AD%-ENTrRE     IN     LEARNING" 

Trip  and  Showing  or  "Pancho"  Film,  ths 

White  House 

Friends:  Today  Is  an  Important  one  for 
me:  Important  because  of  the  premiere  we 
will  soon  be  seeing.    But  It  Is  important  also 
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K^iuse  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  Journej 
r™  faklnK  to  some  of  the  schoolrooms  of 
^v  rountry— a  Journey  that  wlU  take  me 
fu^ng^e  next  three  days  to  West  Virginia, 
worth  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

The   map   shows    that    this    area— Appa- 
iJua-lles  deep  In  the  heart  of  the  naUon. 
if  U   no    less    deep    In    the    heart    and    the 
.hmiehts  of  the  President, 
^i   map   shows   that    Appalachia   Is    1200 

lies  long  and  250  miles  wide  and  some  call 
t  TOor  but  it  should  be  measured,  not  in 
us  shortage  of  material  goods,  but  In  Its 
a-ealth  of  promise  for  the  nation. 

No  one  knows  that  promise  better  than 
,he  teachers  of  Appalachia  for  the  great 
transformation  of  the  region  Is  taking  place 
in  their  schoolrooms.  Schools  dont  close 
their  doors  at  3:30  any  more.  Late  into  the 
nlizht  they  are  beaconllghts  to  the  commu- 
nity—teaching and  enriching  the  Uves  of  the 
people  of  all  ages. 

in  visiting  some  of  the  classrooms  of  these 
three  states,  I  will  be  glimpsing  classrooms  In 
every  state  where  we  are  attacking  old  prob- 
lems in  new  ways. 

There  is  a  great  new  fever  for  learning  in 
tuis  country,  and  a  greater  commitment  by 
Mvemment  to  wipe  out  ilUteracy  than  ever 
before.  When  you  read  the  statistics  in 
Washington,  they  are  too  hard  to  compre- 
hend. By  visiting  the  classroom.  I  can  better 
understand  the  impact  of  one  overwhelming 
statistic:    one    third    of   our    people    are    in 

(Chool. 

Our  journey  sUrts  in  this  room  this  morn- 
ing with  one  small  boy.  His  name  is  Pancho 
and  he  is  a  movie  star.  He  has  come  all  the 
way  from  California  to  be  here. 

Pancho  Mansera  Is  six  years  old.  You  will 
see  in  this  film,  as  the  President  and  I  have 
seen,  that  Pancho  is  more  than  a  movie  star. 
He  l£  one  of  thousands  of  children,  who,  be- 
cause of  Head  Start,  are  getting  a  fair  start 
in  school,  instead  of  being  dally  dulled  by 
problems  too  big  for  a  child  to  master  alone. 

You  in  this  room  are  literally  the  producers 
of  this  show.  With  thousands  of  other  Head 
Start  workers  and  volunteers,  you  have  made 
the  dramatic  success  story  possible. 

No  one  more  than  you  who  work  in  the 
lO.OOO  Head  Start  Centers  throughout  the 
country  better  understands  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  this  program  for  pre-school  children 
You  have  made  the  difference  between  what 
Is  and  what  might  have  been. 

As  you  have  discovered.  Head  Start  is  many 
things.  It  is  a  child  looking  for  a  chance  to 
be  somebody.  It  is  his  parents  determined 
that  he  shaU  have  that  chance.  It  is  a 
teacher  and  a  teacher's  aide,  trained  ana 
caring,  guiding  the  child's  first  steps  on  the 
road  to  knowledge;  a  doctor  and  a  nurse, 
making  sure  his  body  is  sturdy;  a  social 
worker  showing  the  parents  and  child  to 
sources  of  help. 

Head  Start  is  a  crusade  of  Individuals  and 
organizations  with  special  skUls,  and  very 
special  dedication,  and  we  pay  tribute  to 
them  all  for  all  they  have  done.  They  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  resiUts 
of  their  efforts  as  demonstrated  by  one  dra- 
matic Head  Start  story. 

It  shows  that  Head  Start  tackles  the  prob- 
lem at  the  most  crucial  age— when  the  differ- 
ence for  good  or  ill  can  be  made,  when  the 
most  can  be  done,  when  the  Investment  in 
time  and  money  brings  the  most  telling  re- 
sults. Ideally,  we  would  hope  that  Head 
Start  could  be  applied  for  longer  and  to  more 
children.  That  is  why  the  President  has 
proposed  that  the  programs  be  extended  to 
three-year-olds  and  that  there  must  be  "fol- 
low-through" In  the  early  grades  of  school. 
But  becaufie  you  can't  do  everything,  would 
you  do  nothing?  I  don't  think  Pancho  would 
agree. 

Pancho.  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  White 
House  to  see  a  movie  called  "Pancho."  To 
have  a  movie  named  for  you  is  quite  an 
honor  even  for  a  movie  star,  you  know.     I 


have  never  heard  of  a  movie  called  "Spencer." 
or  "Marlon."  or  "■Kirk."  But  I  think  you 
especially  deserve  the  honor  for,  as  a  star,  you 
cast  a  bright  Ught  of  promise  for  us  all. 


Excerpts   Prom   the   Remarks    of    Sargent 

Shrtver,    Director,    Office    of    Economic 

Opportunitt.  Headstart  Ceremonies,  the 

White  House,  March  13,  1967 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  for  two 

reasons;— to  celebrate  a  significant  victory 

in  the  "war  against  poverty"  and  to  launch 

a  new  campaign  for  America's  children. 

The  significant  victory  we  celebrate  Is.  of 
course.  "Head  Start."  The  new  campaign  Is 
to  extend  the  benefit*  of  "Head  Start"  to  all 
poor  children  and  to  their  parents:— three 
million  poor  children  of  whom  50  ""c  prob- 
ably have  never  even  heard  of  "Head  Start." 
The  task  Is  formidable.  But  our  past  vic- 
tories give  us  every  reason  to  hope  for  future 
success. 

It  was  onlv  two  years  and  two  months 
ago  that  we  launched  "Head  Start"  in  this 
same  room  under  the  Inspirational  guidance 
and  sponsorship  of  our  gracious  hostess, 
Mrs.  Johnson.  We  had  big  ideas.  We  hoped 
to  enroll  100,000  children  In  an  unprece- 
dented summer  program. 

Most  of  the  "experts"  on  children  said  it 
couldn't  be  done.  There  was  too  little  time, 
too  few  teachers,  too  little  space,  too  few 
books  and  teaching  materials,  and  too  few 
doctors,  too  few  nurses. 

The  "experts"  advised  us  to  try  for  10,000, 
not   100.000  children. 

And  vou  all  know  what  happened — 
We  ended  up  with  561.000  Head  Start 
children  that  first  summer.  And  since  then 
1,438,000  children  have  Joined  "Head  Start." 
Why?  How  could  this  have  happened— so 
fasf  No  one  was  forced  into  "Head  Start" — 
No  one  drafted. 

There  was.  of  course,  Dr.  Julius  Rich- 
mond's brilliant  direction  of  the  program. 
There  was  Mrs.  Johnson's  energetic,  far- 
sighted  leadership  as  Honorary  National 
Chairman.  And  there  were  hundreds  of  skill- 
ful administrators  and  managers.  But,  are 
these  unique?  Is  Head  Start  the  only  pro- 
gram so  favored?  Obviously  not.  Then  what 
Is  the  answer? 

I  suggest  the  answer  Is  simple;  We  let 
the  American  people  do  it  themselves. 

Washington  paid  for  it — but  the  people 
ran  It.  And  I  don't  mean  educators,  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants  or  chiefs — I  mean  the 
people,  plain,  ordinary  American  citizens. 

Todav.  for  example,  70%  °^  ^11  Head  Start 
children  are  attending  classes  in  private,  non- 
profit institutions.  They  are  not  in  public 
or  parochial  schools. 

The  American  Optometric  Association — 
Lucl  Haines  Nugenfs  "Volunteers  for  Vision," 
gave  more  than  100.000  free  optical  exams. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  sup- 
plied more  than  200  pediatricians  as  Consul- 
tants. 

The  Americal  Dental  Association  mobi- 
lized its  members,  helped  to  write  the  guide- 
lines and  prepare  special  materials  for  den- 
tists. ^  ^ 
More  th.in  250,000  private  citizens  worked 
for  "Head  Start"  free-of-charge. 

And  the  accomplishments  are  breathtak- 
ing; 98.000  children  with  eye  defects  discov- 
ered and  treated;  90,000  children  with  bone 
and  joint  disorders  discovered  and  treated; 
7  400  children  mentally  retarded  discovered 
and  referred  for  special  handling;  2,200  active 
cases  of  TB  discovered  and  treated;  900,000 
dental  cases  discovered  with  an  average  of  5 
cavities  per  child;  740,000  children  discovered 
without  vaccinations  against  polio  and  then 
Immunized  bv  "Head  Start";  more  than  1,000- 
000-not  vaccinated  against  measles,  and  then 
immunized  by  "Head  Start". 

Forty  per  cent  of  these  children  are  white, 
English-speaking— 20  ^r  are  white  Spanish - 
speaking— 40  ^c  are  Negro.  Which  proves  an- 
other significant  point: 


Poverty  is  color  blind — a  lesson  of  special 
meaning  in  the  Deep  South. 

In  Mississippi  we  shall  have  33.000  chil- 
dren In  "Head  Start"  come  June  30th — all 
of  them  in  biracial  programs — the  first  bl- 
raclal  activities  in  Mississippi  history.  The 
"experts"  said  that,  too,  could  not  be  achieved 
But  Mississippi  leaders,  white  and  black, 
have  done  it — working  together,  through 
new.  private,  not-for-profit  groups. 

What's  the  point  of  It  all?  To  take  care 
of  a  million  or  two  million  children?  Yes — 
but  much  more  than  that. 

The  point  is  to  prove  once  again  to  the 
American  people  that  they  can  stccompUsh 
miracles — if  they  work  together — poor  and 
rich — educated  and  unlettered — amateurs 
and  professionals. 

That's  what  we  mean  by  local  Community 
Action — the  national  program  of  which 
"Head  Start"  Is  a  part. 

500,000  parents  have  participated  In  "Head 
Start"  along  with  their  children — right  in 
the  classrooms.  That  may  be  the  largest 
adult  education  program  in  the  country.  At 
the  very  least  its  a  new  PTA— the  PPTA— 
the  "Poor  Parents"  teachers"  association. 

And  as  a  further  result  of  this  newly 
awakened  community  interest  we  have  new 
recruits  in  the  "war  against  poverty.'"  The 
University  of  LoulsvUle  has  154  students 
studying'  child  development  this  year  as 
against  17  last  year  I  A  New  York  State  uni- 
versity has  1.200  applicante  for  200  open- 
ings. Even  four  states  have  Inaugurated 
kindergarten  for  all. 

Where  is  all  this  activity  leading  us?  It 
is  taking  us  toward  an  America  where  no 
one  win  see  what  I  saw  last  summer  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  in  the  basement  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

A  birthday  party  for  a  new  5-year-old 
Head  Start  recruit — where  the  teachers  baked 
the  cake  and  the  little  child  couldn't  eat 
it  ...  .  because  his  teeth  hurt  so  much  he 
couldn't  bite. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  richest  nation 
In  history  to  make  sure  that  every  child 
can  eat  his  own  birthday  cake? 

I  think  not.  You  think  net.  But  otir 
Job  is  to  convince  all  Americans,  or  at  least 
51''c  of  them. 

This  wonderful  movie  "Pancho"  will  help 
us  tell  our  story.  But  you — every  one  of 
you  In  this  room — must  work  to  get  this 
movie  distributed  and  shown.  We  need  to 
reach  at  least  10,000.000  people  with  Pancho's 
message. 

We  are  pleased  that  four  or  five  states 
will  soon  start  kindergarten.  But  there  are 
stlU  twenty-three  states  with  no  kinder- 
garten classes. 

We  are  pleased  that  our  new  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Centers  wUl  soon  be  bringing 
medical  care  to  thousands  of  poor  people 
heretofore  unreached.  But  still  mllllonB  of 
American  women  will  bear  children  thU  year 
without  any  prenatal  or  postnatal  care — 
their  children  will  receive  no  visits  from 
pediatricians.  America's  Infant  mortaUty 
rate  will  continue  higher  and  deadlier  than 
Sweden's  or  England's  or  Belgium's,  or 
Switzerland's,  or  Germany's.  Why  should 
"they"  be  ahead  of  us? 

By  the  year  2000 — ten  thousand  or  more 
astronauts  may  well  fly  through  outer 
space — but  30  billion  human  beings  will 
make  the  9-month  inner  voyage  through  the 
womb.  Yet  we  spend  more  on  the  tech- 
nology of  space  than  on  the  technology  of 
birth.  We  know  more  about  outer  space 
than  inner  space.  Over  the  years  we  have 
spent  more  research  money  on  pregnant 
cows  than  on  pregnant  women.  So.  as  a 
nation  we  have  no  grounds  for  compla- 
cency. We  have  lots  still  to  do.  But  we 
can  do  it — as  long  as  we  work  not  as  spe- 
cialists but  as  humanists,  not  as  profes- 
sionals but  as  amateurs — lovers,  that  Is,  of 
mankind. 
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WILL  THE  REAL  ROBERT  McNAMARA 
PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneoxis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
5.  1967,  edition  of  Parade  magazine  car- 
ried a  feature  article  in  some  depth  on 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
Shearer's  article  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense gives  the  American  people  a  better 
insight  and  sounder  understanding  of 
the  enormous  responsibilities  and  pres- 
sures that  the  Secretary  must  face  con- 
tinuously. No  one  with  feet  of  clay  or 
faint  heart  would  ever  be  able  to  perform 
in  the  arena  in  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  over  the  past  6  years,  the 
longest  period  for  any  of  om-  Secretaries 
of  Defense  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  established  two  decades  ago. 
In  order  that  more  Americans  can  read 
this  excellent  article.  I  include  it  today 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

Will    the    Re.xl    Robijrt    McNamara    Please 

Stand  Up? 

(By  Lloyd  Sheirer) 

Washington,  DC— "Bob  McNamara  is  the 

greatest   Secretary    of   Defense   this   country 

has  ever  had."— LynUon  Johnson. 

"He  (McNamara]  is  a  one-man  dlsixster 
who  threatens  disaster  for  us  all.  The  Ust 
of  charges  that  may  be  brought  against  him 
is  as  long  as  his  ttrm  in  office  and  as  current 
as  the  morning's  headline?  "—Barry  Gold- 
water.  ..  „ 

"I  used  to  go  out  with  Bob  McNamara 
when  we  both  attended  Piedmont  High 
School.  Later,  when  he  was  at  Cal.  he  used 
to  drive  down  to  Stanford  in  his  Ford  con- 
vertible to  see  me.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
gay.  fun-lovliig.  adventuroits.  Intelligent 
young  men  I  have  ever  dated.  And  what  a 
dancer!"— Mrs.  Clifton  F.idlman. 

••There's  something  nbout  Mr.  McNamara. 
Maybe  it's  those  rimless  eyeglasses  he  wears. 
But  whenever  I  was  called  into  his  office  for 
dictation.  I  used  to  shake.  My  knees  ac- 
tvially  rattled.  It  got  so  bad.  they  had  to 
tran;.fer   me   out." — A   Pentagon   secretary. 

At  age  50  Robert  Strange  McNamara  has 
become  one  of  America's  mcst  publicized  and 
controversial  tieures.  Since  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  founded  in  1947,  there  have 
been  eight  secretaries,  only  one  of  whom. 
Charles  Wilson  (1953-57).  lasted  as  long  as 
four  yeajs.  McNamara.  a  man  of  Incredible 
stamina,  has  already  survived  six. 

in  that  time  he  has  won  the  high  praise 
and  unHaggmg  support  of  two  shrewd,  de- 
manding, pragmatic  U.S.  Presidents.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  the  almost  constant 
censure  of  some  generals,  admirals  and  con- 
gressmen, who  are  convinced  that  he  is  little 
more  than  a  transplanted  cost  accountant 
whose  approach  to  every  problem  Is  statisti- 
cal and  whose  solutions  are  frequently  wrong. 
His  public  Image  Is  equally  cloudy  and 
controversial.  As  regards  Vietnam,  people 
don't  know  whether  he's  a  hawk  or  a  dove. 
On  one  hand  they  hear  it  was  he  who  talked 
President  Johnson  Into  the  first  prolonged 
bombing  halt  In  Vietnam  In  1965  and  the 
subsequent  worldwide  peace  offensive.  On 
the  other  they  are  told.  "This  Is  McNamara's 
war."  and  it  Is  his  policy  which  Is  killing 
noncombatants  In  North  Vietnam. 
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Ask  the  man  on  the  street  (as  Parade 
has  in  a  random  sampling)  what  Impression 
he  has  of  Robert  McNamara,  and  ycu  get 
sucli  adjectives  and  answers  as:  "Cold  and 
remote.  ...  He  looks  like  a  square  to  me.  .  .  . 
Stiff  and  self-righteous.  ...  His  hair  is  laid 
out  like  a  public  park.  ...  A  walking  com- 
puter. ...  He  gives  the  impression  of  listening 
faster  than  one  can  talk  to  him.  .  .  .  There's 
something  very  unyielding  about  that 
man.  .  .  .  I'm  convinced  he's  the  most  bril- 
liant, erudite  man  In  the  government  to- 
day. ...  In  front  of  those  senators  he's  al- 
ways so  well-prepared.  But  tell  me.  v'oes 
he  have  a  heart?  ...  I'm  a  woman,  and  my 
womanly  Intuition  tells  me  that  he's  the 
kind  of  man  who's  never  cried.  ...  I  get  the 
feeling  that  he's  never  enjoyed  the  exquisite 
luxury  of  wasting  a  few  spare  minutes.  .  .  He 
gives  the  impression  of  strength,  decisiveness 
and  cold  steel.  But  I  don't  know  what  the 
hell  our  objective  Is  in  Vietnam,  and,  frankly, 
I  wonder  if  he  does  either." 

THE    TRUTH 

What  is  the  truth  about  Robert  McNamara, 
Defense  Secretary,  and  Robert  McNamara, 
man? 

Surely  this  tall,  lean,  165-pound  southpaw 
is  the  strongest,  most  effective,  most  forceful 
and  possibly  the  most  brilliant  Defense  Sec- 
retary we've  ever  had.  Many  reporters  who 
have  covered  the  regimes  of  his  Pentagon 
predecessors— James  Forrestal.  Louis  John- 
son, Gen.  George  Marshall,  Robert  Lovett, 
Charles  Wilson,  Neil  McElroy.  Thomas 
Gates — generally  agree  on   that. 

A  few  resent  his  personal  manner,  which 
they  equate  with  a  posture  of  kingly  omnip- 
otence, his  didactic  briefings,  tho  air  of  cer- 
titude and  overwhelming  -onfidence  he  gen- 
erates, "the  way  he  comes  on  like  gangbust- 
ers,"  but  even  taey  concede:  "He  works  like 
a  Trojan.  .  .  .  He's  the  first  Secretary  to  run 
the  service  chiefs  instead  of  vice  versa.  .  .  . 
He's  the  first  guy  with  the  icnow-how  to  es- 
tablish control  over  Pentagon  money  and 
communications.  ...  He  doesn't  mind  re- 
vealing facts  and  figures,  telling  the  nation 
how  many  nviclsar  bombs  we've  cct  and  how 
we  stand  vis-a-vis  Russia  and  China.  .  .  . 
He  doesn't  wait  for  problems  to  develop. 
He  believes  in  taking  an  active  tole  in  head- 
ing them  off.  .  .  .  Most  people  who  manage 
and  administer  well  are  not  ^articul.\rly  pro- 
found men.  McNamara  's  both  a  manager 
ai:id  a  philosopher." 

What  McNamara  has  done  as  Defense  Secre- 
tary among  other  things  is  to  apply  the  best 
management  „?chnlques  of  Industry  to  a 
sprawling  department  long  characterized  by 
permi.sslveness,  autonomy  and  now  charged 
with  the  awesome  responsibility  of  r'pendlng 
$73  billion  of  the  nation's  money  In  one  year. 

"The  prlnciplt^s  of  administration  here."  he 
says,  "are  not  really  very  much  different  than 
anyplace  else.  I've  often  thought  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  large  orf!an.zatlon— 
whether  It  be  the  Catholic  Church  or  Har- 
vard University  or  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany— has  very,  very  much  In  common" 

McNamara  declares  that  he  acts  primarily 
on  one  principle:  "And  that's  to  advance  the 
national  Interest,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  1-'. 
sweeping  out  of  my  way  ideas  that  don't  ap- 
pear to  support  that  objective  or  people  thai 
get  In  the  way.  That's  the  .■single  principle  I 
follow,  and  I  would  submit  to  you  that  I  have 
met  with  some  success  In  following  that  prin- 
ciple in  six  years." 

What  have  the  p.ast  six  years  done  to  Mc- 
Niunara?  Is  he.  as  Washington  rumor  recur- 
rently has  It.  on  the  verge  of  resigning? 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  was  sound- 
ed out  on  taking  over  the  presidency  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  but  quickly  negated  the 
suggestion  According  to  a  friend.  "Bob  Is 
not  about  to  quit  the  Defense  Job  until  he 
sees  this  Vietnamese  war  through  or  la  re- 
placed as  Secretary  by  another  person.  He 
simply  Is  not  the  type  of  man  who  •walks 
away  when  the  going  gets  tough."    The  rord 


Foundation  poslt'on  was  subsequently  of- 
fered  to  McOeorge  Bundy,  who  resigned  his 
White  House  Job  to  accept  it. 

McNamara  describes  his  tenure  In  Wash- 
ington thus  far  as  "an  exciting  and  stimulat- 
ing and  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfying  ex- 
perience." When  asked,  however.  -Would 
you  do  It  again?",  he  laughingly  replied. 
"Not  Immediately."  And  when  the  reporter 
inquired  if  the  Job  was  wearing  liim  thin  he 
laughed  again,  conceded,  "Well,  its  not  a  Job 
that  one  would  continue  for  Ufc." 

The  Defense  Secretary  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  suffering  fools  badly.  Asked 
If  his  tolerance  quotient  had  increased  over 
the  years,  he  replied  quickly,  "I  hope  not. 
I  don't  believe  suffering  fools  is  a  desirable 
quality." 

And  yet  even  those  senators  who  still  are 
suspect  of  the  McNamara  emphasis  on  "meth- 
odology" believe  time  and  environment  have 
made  him  more  diplomatic,  gentle  and  tol- 
erant. 

Last  year  McNamara  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  a  par- 
ticular South  American  country  possessed 
a  certain  number  of  tanks.  This  number, 
he  pointed  out.  was  "80  percent  of  the  total 
tank  strength  of  Bulgaria."  Next  day 
one  of  the  senators  asked  him  what  was  rel- 
evant about  the  number  of  tanks  In  Bul- 
garia. 

"In  the  old  days,"  the  senator  says.  "M&c 
would  have  gotten  sore  or  at  least  peeved  at 
the  question.  This  time  he  merely  smiled 
and  shrugged.  I've  gotten  to  like  him  as  an 
individual  because  he  seems  to  have  grown 
more  patient  with  us.  but  whenever  he's  try- 
ing to  Fell  us  something,  he's  always  got  his 
chart  and  pointer.  The  kind  of  cas^e  he  and 
the  White  House  have  got  to  make  -Id  pre- 
fer if  they'd  make  it  without  a  chart  pnd 
pointer.  He  gives  me  the  feeling  that  his 
commitment  to  methodology  is  total;  thpt  If 
you  would  Just  give  him  enough  time  with 
computers  and  statistics,  he'd  be  able  to 
come  up  with  the  right  answer  on  anything. 
And  that,  of  course,  hasn't  been  the  case, 
especially  with  Vietnam. 

"But  as  regards  McNamara  personally,"  the 
senator  continues.  'He's  a  sincere  m.nn.  an 
honest  man.  He  doesn't  have  a  mean  b-^ne 
In  his  body.  He  hasn't  become  velvet  g'.oied 
over  the  years,  not  by  any  mrar.s.  He  just 
seems  a  little  more  mild,  a  little  more  mcrt?!. 
Yo-a  must  remember,  of  course,  that  this  poor 
guy  has  one  of  the  most  thankless  Jobs  In 
the  world." 

One  person  who  rarely  loses  sight  of 
McNamara's  almost  Impossible  Job  Is  h!a 
secretary.  Peggy  Stroud.  "When  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara first  came  to  the  Pentagon."  she 
recalls,  "he  had  that  very  appealing  boyish 
look,  so  much  of  that  boyish  laughter  which 
reflects  his  true  personality.  But  you  can't 
work  around  the  clock  the  way  he  does,  from 
7  or  7:30  In  the  morning  until  late  at  night. 
you  can't  face  all  the  pressures  he  does, 
those  very  difficult  decisions  he  has  to  make, 
and  still  come  out  looking  boyish. 

"The  Job  has  aged  him.  No  doubt  about 
It.  He's  so  preoccupied  most  of  the  time. 
They've  thrown  so  many  projects  at  him  over 
the  years  that  I  really  can't  understand  how 
he  maintains  his  composure.  He  Is  the  most 
polite  and  patient  man  I've  ever  worked  for. 
I  don't  know  how  he  does  It.  And  he  hasn't 
lost  his  sense  of  humor,  either.  It  doesn't 
take  very  much  to  make  him  laugh.  But 
this  Isn't  the  kind  of  Job.  let's  face  It,  where 
there's  very  much  to  laugh  about  unless  you 
think  beating  Orvllle  Freeman  In  a  game 
of  squash  Is  laughable.' 

RESPECT    AND   ADMIBATION 

Another  McNamara  supporter — there  are 
few  people  who  having  worked  with  the  De- 
fense Secretary  do  not  lespect  and  admire 
him— points  out  that  the  public  Image  of 
the  Defense  Secretary— cold,  positive,  autom- 
atonlike—has  no  basis  In  fact  but  has 
become  reinforced  "because  McNamara  Is  tn- 
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„,«pd  in  what  Is  probably  the  most  un- 
ilar  war  the  U.S.  has  fought  in  modern 
times   the  mess  in  Vietnam." 

"People  don't  understand  this  war,"  one 
„ro-McNamara  Informant  explains.  "They're 
?!^strated  by  It.  'How  did  we  ever  get  Into 
S^meS..  Why  are  we  there?  Are 

r^p  Vietnamese  worth  fighting  for?  .  .  . 
whv  can't  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth 
ZZ  those  pesty  little  guys  off  the  map? 
ThTse  are  some  of  the  questions  they  ask 
ihev've  heard  that  McNamara  is  a  big  brain. 
M^nv  neop.e  are  convinced  that  he's  more 
Mowledgeable,  more  cultured,  better  In- 
formed better  educated  than  the  President. 
•Whv  doesn't  he  set  old  Lyndon  on  the  right; 
"th9  Why  doesn't  he  solve  this  mess? 

?tev  need  some  target  for  their  resentment, 
for  their  frustration,  and  In  many  cases 
Thev've  chosen  McNamara. 

■■But  this  Isn't  McNamara's  war.  He 
rioesn't  make  foreign  policy,  and  he  didn't 
«t  us  into  it.  His  main  Job  Is  combat  readi- 
ness and  I  submit  to  you  that  he's  done  one 
heuuva  job.  we've  put  close  to  500,000  men 
in  southeast  Asia  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time  and  we've  supplied  them,  and  their 
morale  Is  excellent.  And  we've  got  enough 
left  of  everything  to  take  care  of  both  Russia 
and  China  If  we  have  to.  ^  ,,  „ 

•To  my  wav  of  thinking.  Bob  McNamara 
is  a  godsend.  Sure,  he's  made  mistakes. 
Who  hasn't?  But  I'd  hate  to  think  what  po- 
sition this  country  would  now  be  In  If  we 
had  some  other  people  I  could  mention— but 
won't— m  his  Job.  Take  my  word  for  It,  the 
adiectlves  which  best  describe  him  are  su- 
perior dedicated,  honest.  The  best  thing 
Jack  Kennedy  ever  did  was  to  get  Bob  Mc- 
Namara as  his  Defense  Secretary." 

McNamara  declares  that  he's  neither  In- 
terested nor  worried  about  his  image.  "I'm 
concerned  about  the  national  Interest  and 
about  acting  in  accordance  with  It,  and  that  s 
enough  for  one  to  worry  about.  But  I  might 
say  m  passing  that  I  have  a  most  advanta- 
geous position  and  almost  a  unique  position 
m  respect  to  many  others  here.  By  the  grace 
of  good  fortune  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
what  I'm  doing  when  I  leave.  And,  there- 
fore, what  my  Image  Is  (Is  frankly  of  no  con- 
sequence to  me,  because  the  Image  would 
only  affect  what  I  do  hereafter,  and  I'm  not 
concerned  about  what  I  do  hereafter.  I'm 
Just  concerned  about  the  present," 

HIS  VIEW  ON  VIETNAM 


His  present  major  concern,  of  course,  is 
Vietnam,  and  his  view  on  that  war  can  pos- 
sibly best  be  gleaned  from  the  following  dia- 
logue : 

Reporter:  "You've  been  a  great  systems- 
analysis  man,  a  great  cost-effectiveness  man. 
a  great  innovator  and  Introducer  of  manage- 
ment techniques  into  government.  But  the 
sum  total  of  all  this  at  the  moment  Is  that 
we  are  now  Involved  In  a  war  which  seems 
without  system.  ...  It  seems  that  we  are 
now  playing  It  bv  ear,  so  here  is  Bob  Mc- 
Namara on  one  side,  the  great  systems  man, 
and  here  Is  the  war  that  he's  fighting  on  the 
other  side,  which  seems  to  be  almost  sys- 
temless.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of  the  public  Is 
that  we  don't  know  where  were  going,  and 
that  no  one  else  does.  Would  you  comment 
on  that?" 

McNamara:  "Oh,  I  think  we  know  where 
we're  going.  The  first  thing  that  people  mis- 
understand Is  the  objective.  We  have  a  very, 
very  limited  objective." 

Reporter:  "What  would  that  be?" 
McNamara:  "It's  not  to  destroy  the  country 
of  North  Vietnam.  It's  not  to  destroy  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam.  It's  certainly 
not  to  find  a  base  for  subsequent  military 
operations  against  Red  China.  It  Isn't  even 
to  tie  the  South  Vietnamese  to  a  western 
military  alliance. 

"In  contrast  to  any  of  those,  our  objective 
Is  limited  to  preserving  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese the  right  to  shape  their  own  destiny 
and  choose   general   and   political   and   eco- 


nomic Institutions  as  an  independent  sover- 
eign power. 

"Now,  there's  a  great  failure  to  understand 
that.  Some  of  our  own  people  don't  under- 
stand It,  and  many  of  our  allies  don't  under- 
stand It.  But  If  you  start  with  this  as  the 
objective,  then  vou  ask  what  kind  of  military 
strategy  should  be  adopted,  and  It  becomes 
quite  clear  that  an  element  of  that  strategy 
need  not  be  the  destruction  by  air  bombard- 
ment, for  example,  of  North  Vietnam. 
That's  not  part  of  our  objective. 

"Our  objective  Is  to  achieve  this  limited 
objective  and,  I  should  have  added,  to  achieve 
It  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  In  human  life 
to  ourselves  and  In  human  life  to  our 
enemies.  And  therefore.  It's  Inconsistent 
with  that  objective  to  carry  out  an  unUmlted 
bombing  campaign  In  North  Vietnam. 

"Achievement  of  the  objective  requires 
that  we  show  North  Vietnam  that  its  aggres- 
sion against  the  south  cannot  be  won,  that 
they  cannot  subvert  and  destroy  the  political 
Institutions  of  the  south.  Now  that  must  be 
shown  by  action  In  the  south  primarily,  and 
the  campaign  against  the  north  Is  to  Increase 
the  cost  to  their  effort  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  institutions  of  the  south,  thereby  putUng 
additional  pressure  on  them  to  terminate 
those  efforts. 

"But  It  was  never  thought,  for  example, 
that  the  campaign  of  air  bombardment  In 
the  north  would  by  Itself  terminate  aggres- 
sion m  the  south.  We  never  thought  It 
would  be  a  substitute  for  effective  action  In 
the  south  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  guer- 
rilla and  main-force  units  in  the  south.  So 
understanding  what  we're  doing  starts  with 
understanding  what  the  objective  Is,  and 
from  that  develops  an  understanding  of  the 
military  strategy  and  the  tactics  of  day-to- 
day operations." 

Robert  Strange  McNamara  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  9,  1916.  His  mother,  the 
former  Clara  Nell  Strange,  was  a  delightfully 
loquacious  BUlie  Burkeish  type  of  character, 
of  Protestant  Scottish-English  ancestry.  His 
father,  Robert  James  McNamara,  25  years 
older  than  Mrs.  McNamara.  was  a  nonprac- 
ticine  Catholic  of  Irish  ancestry.  In  charge 
of  sales  for  Buckingham  &  Hecht.  a  whole- 
sale shoe  company. 

According  to  people  who  worked  with  him, 
the  elder  McNamara  was  endowed  with  a 
sharp  intelligence,  an  outstanding  memory 
and  an  innate  sense  of  dignity,  three  char- 
acteristics he  passed  on  to  his  son 

In  addition  to  Robert,  the  McNamaras  were 
blessed  with  a  daughter,  Margaret,  three 
yer.rs  vounger  than  her  brother.  Today  she 
is  Mrs"  Arthur  Slaymore  of  Stamford.  Conn., 
the  wife  of  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company.  She  states.  "Bob  and 
I  came  from  a  verv  normal,  middle-class  Cali- 
fornia home,  and  we  both  enjoyed  a  very 
normal  vouth.  Stories  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eration gap  between  us  and  our  father,  that 
he  didn't  understand  us,  are  nonsense.  We 
had  a  very  happv  homelife.  The  only  thing 
nontvpical  about  it  was  Bob.  Even  as  a  Uttle 
boy  my  brother  was  terrific.  He  was  some- 
thing special.  All  of  us  knew  he'd  grow  up 
to   be  something  special,  and  I  believe  he 

has."  ^  ,  ,      J 

Bob  McNamara  was  raised  in  Oakland, 
Calif  then  In  Piedmont,  a  nearby  suburb, 
where  at  the  local  high  school  he  consist- 
entlv  earned  A's.  became  editor  of  the  school 
annual  president  of  the  French  Club,  sang 
off  kev  in  the  glee  club,  was  head  of  the 
sfideiit  government,  still  found  time  to  date 
local  belles  like  Hallle  Booth  and  Annalee 
Whltmore. 

"Good  grades  were  terribly  Important  to 
him  and  his  parents."  says  one  old  school- 
mate, "and  he  never  disappointed  them.  His 
folks  bought  him  a  black  Ford  convertible 
with  green  wire  wheels  In  his  senior  year. 
and  he  learned  to  drive  It  well  and  carefully. 
Even  as  a  youngster  his  Judgment  was  sound 
and  mature." 


HE  LOATHES  PHONIES 

Annalee    Whltmore,    a    former    "nme-Ufe 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific  who  coauthored 
Thunder  out  of  China  with  Theodore  White 
many    years    ago    and    is    now    Mrs.    Clifton 
Fadlman    of    Los    Angeles,    remembers    Mc- 
Namara as  "one  of  the  best  dancers  In  Pied- 
mont.   He  has  natural  rhythm,  a  ready  sense 
of   humor,   high   standards,   a   great   intelli- 
gence—he  was  real  fun  with  spontaneous  wit 
and  gaietv.     He  and  Vernon  Goodin.  now  a 
lawyer  in'San  Francisco,  used  to  drive  down 
to  Palo  Alto  to  visit  me  In  Stanford.    They 
were  alw^^ys  broke  and  used  to  come  by  some 
c  rcultous  route  through  Alvlso  to  avoid  the 
25-cent  toll  bridge— and  I  must  say  we  had 
nothing   but   fun      People    who   think   Bob 
McNamara's     stuffy     or    self-righteous     Just 
don't     know     him.       He     loathes     phonies, 
stuffed   shirts,  status  symbols,   gladhanders. 
"He's  a  very  secure  person,  and  if  you're 
secure,  you  don't  have  to  spend  your  life  get- 
ting people  to  like  you  or  improving   your 
image.      What    Bob    has    is    integrity,    intel- 
ligence,   industry    and    great    self-discipline. 
His    virtues    are    so    numerous    that    people 
can't  identify  with  him.     I'll  tell  you  this: 
If  I  had  the  choice  of  one  public  servant  to 
decide  the  future  of  this  country,  I'd  choose 
Bob  McNamara,  because  he  makes  decisions 
or.  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  humanity." 

In    the   course    of   researching   McNamara 
for  this  article.  I  interviewed  at  least  a  dozen 
persons  who'd  gone   to  school  with  him  at 
Piedmont  High,  the  University  of  California 
and    the    Harvard    School    of    Business   Ad- 
ministration,   where    he    did    nis    graduate 
work       Eich    pointed    out    to    me    that    the 
im.-ige  the  public  holds  of  Robert  McNamara 
is  completely  wrong,  that  he  Is  warm,  frlend- 
Iv      Inform.al.     polite,     responsive,     compas- 
sionate,    loving,     understanding,     humorous 
but  with  a  strong  sense  of  what   Is  right 
Tliree  women  used  the  adjective  "romantic  ' 
to  describe  him.    When  I  asked  an  old  buddy 
of    his    to   comment    on    that,    he    said,    "It 
doesn't  surprise  me  one  bit.    "When  Bob  and 
I   were   at  Berkeley,  we  would  wonder  like 
most  college  boys  do.  what  the  future  held 
in   store   for   us.      Bob   used   to   say   that.   If 
through  some  streak  of  great  luck  he  could 
amass"  a  fortune  of  $10,000,  he  would  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  In  Tahiti  Just   fishing, 
foaline  around  with  the  girls  and  living  on 
tr-e  interest      That's  the  kind  of  dreams  we 
used   to   dream. 

"Bob  was  never  Interested  In  money,  and 
I   hoaestlv   think   that   the  only   reason   he 
Joined  the  Ford  Motor  Company  along  with 
the  other  so-called  "whiz  kids"  was  that  at 
'he   end  of  World  War  II.  his  wile.  Margey, 
came  down  with  polio.     They  both  did,  but 
his  wasn't  a  serious  case,  and  he  recovered 
quicklv      Not  Margev.     It  looked  like  a  long 
^iege  of  illness  for  her.  and  Bob  didn't  want 
her  being  looked  aft«r  by  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Infantile  Paralysis.    He  wanted  to 
pav  for  it  himself.    And  who  had  any  money 
after   being   In   the   service?     He   didn't.     I 
think  he  was  in  debt.    But  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  Margev's   polio.   I'm   Inclined   to   beiieve 
he  would  have  returned  to  teaching  at  Har- 
vard.    Money  Is  not  what  motivates  McNa- 
mara." ,    ,  .     . 
Margaret  Carter.  25.  the  McNamaras  oldest 
daughter— they    have    two    other    chUdren: 
Kathleen,     24,    studying     anthropology    m 
Greece,  and  Robert  Craig,  16.  at  St.  Paul's— 
believes  "Service  Is  what  drives  both  my  par- 
ents     They  believe  very  strongly  that  In  a 
democracv  people  must  take  an  active  part 
in  goveriiment,  or  the  government  Is  going 
to  be  In  trouble. 

"Before  my  father  accepted  the  Defense 
lob  he  phoned  me.  I  was  away  In  school  at 
the  time  [Stanford],  and  he  asked  my  opin- 
ion He's  very  considerate.  If  he  took  the 
lob  It  meant  giving  up  our  house  In  Ann 
Arbor,  a  change  of  environment,  a  certain 

loss  of  privacy.  ^„.ho 

"I  said,  "Whatever  you  and  mother  decide 
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win  be  right.'  I  knew  he'd  take  the  Job. 
because  he's  a  man  who  likes  to  serve,  to 
use  himself  up.  to  broaden  himself.  He 
doesn't  consider  government  service  a  sacri- 
fice, not  for  him,  maybe  for  his  family,  but 
not  for  him. 

"They  tried  to  keep  him  out  of  the  service 
m  World  War  II  because  of  his  eyesight,  but 
he  got  in  anyway.  I  couldn't  ask  for  a  better 
father,  or  mother  either.  The  relationship 
Kathy  and  I  and  Craig  have  with  them,  well, 
It's  Just  marvelous.  We  love  and  respect 
them,  and  that's  the  way  they  feel  about  us." 

The  Defense  Secretary  has  been  married 
26  years  to  the  former  Margaret  Craig  of  Ala- 
meda, Calif.  They  were  classmates  at  the 
University  of  California  but  never  dated  un- 
til McNamara  returned  from  his  graduate 
stint  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. They  were  married  In  1940, 
sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal  on  their 
honeymoon  (McNamara  was  by  then  an  ex- 
perienced seaman,  having  worked  on  passen- 
ger ships  during  summer  vacations)  and 
started  married  life  in  Cambridge  on  very 
little  money. 

Theirs  has  been  a  full,  rich,  eventful,  ex- 
citing, successful  marriage,  largely  because 
they  are  both  Intelligent,  active,  tolerant, 
athletic  (skiing,  tennis,  mountain  climbing), 
sensitive,  loving,  artistic,  children-blessed, 
literate  people  with  similar  or  comple- 
mentary value  Judgments. 

They  are  both  avid  readers  of  fiction,  non- 
fiction  and  poetry.  I  counted  14  books  on 
their  night  tables  plus  copies  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  the  Sunday  Times  of 
London  and  the  New  Yorker.  On  the  De- 
fense Secretary's  desk  I  spotted  two  poetry 
anthologies;  The  Arrogance  of  Power  by  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght:  Markings  by  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold;  Hell  Is  a  Small  Place  by  Bernard 
Fall:  Report  to  Greco  by  Kazantzakls,  and 
Pike's  book  on  the  Viet  Cong. 

SOPHISTICATED   TASTE 

The  McNamara  home,  on  a  side  street  off 
•Embassy  Row"  In  Washington.  DC.  Is 
quietly  and  sedately  decorated.  The  art. 
abstract  and  expresslonlstlc.  except  for  a  1962 
portrait  of  President  Kennedy  by  C.  J.  Fox. 
reflects  a  sophisticated  taste.  McNamara's 
gift  to  his  wife  this  past  Chrlstmaa  was  an 
exquisite  piece  of  sculpture.  She.  In  turn, 
has  gifted  him  with  a  Glacomettl  and  other 
works  of  art. 

How  much  longer  the  McNamaras  can  af- 
ford financially  to  live  In  Washington,  DC. 
Is  a  subject  frequently  hushed  about  In  gov- 
errmient  circles.  In  1960  when  McNamara 
relinquished  the  presidency  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  to  become  Defense  Secretary 
at  $25,000  per  year,  he  relinquished  24.250 
shares  of  Ford  stock,  all  his  stock  in  the 
Scott  Paper  Company  of  whose  board  he  was 
a  member,  some  $350,000  In  salary  and  an 
option  on  30.000  additional  shares  of  Ford 
stock  which  would  have  earned  him  an  esti- 
mated $3'i  million.  He  placed  some  of  his 
Ford  shares  In  a  family  foundation  SJid  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  other  stock  In 
a  trust  fund  Invested  In  nondefense  corpora- 
tions. He  also  had  In  his  deferred  payment 
account  at  Ford  $618,730  in  bonvises  earned 
between  1957  and  1960.  It  Is  on  this  deferred 
money  the  McNamaras  have  been  living  these 
past  six  years. 

As  Defense  Secretary.  Robert  McNamara 
was  sailing  full  speed  ahead  until  he  ran 
Into  the  Vietnamese  storm.  Since  then  he 
has  been  condemned,  criticized,  belittled, 
damned.  lamFKX>ned,  mocked,  denounced, 
denigrated,  castigated  and  vilified.  He  has 
become  the  target  of  Viet  Cong  assassins,  the 
object  of  contumely  by  both  hawks  and 
doves,  the  disappointment  of  academicians, 
who  feel  that,  along  with  his  phenomenal 
memory  and  wizardlike  calculating  ability, 
he  somehow  In  his  50  years  should  have 
acqtjired  enough  wisdom  In  International 
afTalrs  to  end  the  war  quickly. 


Instead  the  war  has  dragged  on.  and  Rob- 
ert McNamara  has  become  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican dilemma.  Is  he  a  hero  or  a  "heavy"? 
Is  he  a  hawk  or  a  dove — or  both?  Is  he  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat?  A  Secretary  or 
a  statesman?  Are  his  great  contributions  to 
the  country  to  be  obscured  by  his  failure  to 
find  a  quick  answer  to  Vietnam? 

"All  I  can  tell  you."  one  senator  bravely 
risked  when  I  asked  his  opinion,  "is  that 
Robert  McNamara  is  either  the  Tightest  or 
wrongest  Defense  Secretary  we've  ever  had. 
He  Is  no  halfway  guy.  If  he  can  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam  this  year,  and  of  late  there  have 
been  peace  feelers,  someone  Is  sure  to  suggest 
that  he'd  make  a  great  President  or  a  great 
running  mate  for  Bobby  Kennedy — you 
know,  the  Bobsey  twins.  If  he  doesn't,  then 
they'll  say  he  belongs  back  at  Ford  ttu-nlng 
out  Edsels." 


A  TAJX  TEXAN 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  this  from  having 
been  here  at  the  time.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  30  years  ago  Tex  Easley 
came  to  Washington  from  his  native 
Texas  to  cover  Congress  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  happened.  I 
only  find  cause  for  wonder  that  the  Tex 
Easley  we  see  every  day  in  the  Press  Gal- 
lery and  our  offices  and  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  should  have  been  able  to  sit 
up  to  a  typewriter  three  decades  ago. 
However,  it  must  be  true. 

For  30  years,  then,  our  friend  Tex  has 
been  building  his  reputation  as  an  out- 
standing reporter— an  accurate,  fair, 
and  painstaking  newsman  who  does 
credit  to  the  great  organization  he 
serves.  And  he  Is  not  alone  a  good  re- 
porter: he  is  a  wonderful  human  being 
as  well,  a  man  who  attracts  friendship 
because  he  Is  himself  friendly. 

I  am  proud  to  join  In  saluting  Tex 
on  this  anniversary  of  his  entrance  on 
the  Washington  scene,  and  I  heartily 
wish  him  well  as  he  starts  on  his  second 
30  years  of  covering  the  Congress. 


DEATH  OP  A  WARRIOR^THE  LATE 
HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  remarks.  I  Include  a  splendid  edi- 
torial. "Death  of  a  Warrior"  appearing 
In  the  March  1967  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, In  relation  to  our  late  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  John  E.  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island. 


The  editorial  well  presents  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  late  friend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  about  people's  health 
and  welfare,  and  "the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  scientists  In  all  medical  disci- 
plines had  for  him  was  earned  by  his 
dedication,  firm  purpose,  vision,  and 
courage." 

As  the  editorial  further  says,  "Dr. 
John,"  as  he  was  called  affectionately, 
"will  be  sadly  missed."  Also,  "He  was 
a  warrior  for  the  common  good,  and 
fearless  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
We  mark  his  passing  with  the  greatest 
regret  and  realize  that  sick  people  and 
those  charged  with  their  care  are  the 
better  for  his  having  lived." 

Death  of  a  Waerioe 

It  was  always  an  interesting  and  exciting 
experience  to  testify  before  John  Fogarty, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Such 
testimony  required  careful  preparation,  for 
he  stood  for  no  cant:  one  realized  that  he 
was  Interested,  knowledgeable,  and  alert  and 
had  a  prodigious  memory.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  ap- 
peared before  him  annually  In  support  of 
the  NIMH  budget  after  officials  of  NIMH  had 
testified  and  the  problems  had  been  fairly 
set  forth.  Of  late  years.  In  a  show  of  desirable 
symbiosis,  the  APA  spokesman  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  MenUl  Illness  appeared  together. 
The  latter  was  major-domo  of  the  occasion 
and  both  defended  the  same  "citizens'  budg- 
et." which  was  usually  higher  than  that 
presented  by  NIMH  because  representatives 
of  that  government  agency  were  hemmed  in 
by  Presidential  rdlct. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  not  realize  the 
contributions  to  medical  science  In  general 
and  psychiatry  In  particular  that  have  been 
made  by  Chairman  Fogarty  and  his  delight- 
ful and  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Lister  Hill,  because  they  do  not  recall  how 
things  were  before  these  congressmen  took 
up  the  cudgels  In  our  behalf.  Psychiatry 
was  the  stepchild  as  far  as  government  sup- 
port was  concerned  and.  except  for  a  few 
foundations,  as  far  as  most  people  and 
physicians  were  concerned.  We  have  said 
before,  and  repeat  now,  that  were  It  not  for 
the  NIMH  support  of  research  and  training 
over  the  past  two  decades,  our  discipline 
would  now  be  in  chaos.  Training  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  and  the 
few  other  Institutions  that  could  afford  It 
helped,  but  they  could  not  have  carried  the 
entire  burden. 

There  Is  no  need  for  us  to  enumerate  In 
detail  the  advances  made  under  their  aegis 
and  sometimes  under  their  prodding— the 
advances  are  too  numerous  and  too  all- 
encompasslng  to  evaluate  here.  The  Inter- 
esting thing  was  to  see  John  Fogarty  "build 
up  the  record."  He  knew  after  listening  to 
various  experts  what  was  lacking  and  what 
was  needed:  he  sought  further  Informed 
opinion  before  he  made  up  his  own  mind; 
then  he  would  drive  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose.  The  last  thing  we  re- 
call was  his  Insistence  that  the  NIMH  pay 
particular  attention  to  alcoholism  and  lt« 
ravages. 

■While  the  hearings  were  on.  the  Chairman 
listened  Intently  and  untiringly  to  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  medical  specialties,  day 
after  day  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Sometimes  a 
whispered  word  to  a  clerk  brought  docu- 
ments from  previous  years,  and  It  was 
apparent  that  everything  was  checked  care- 
fully. Witnesses  were  sometimes  brought 
up  short  as  testimony  from  previous  years 
was  recalled  to  them. 

The  advancement  of  knowledge  about 
people's  health  and  welfare  was — next  to  hH 
family— his  whole  life,  and  he  defended  Ws 
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>,„d«t  agalMt  all  opponents,  the  Bureau  of 
?^.  Budlet  and,  to  our  Imowledge,  four 
SlddenS.  He  curried  no  favors;  the  re- 
llSraxicl  affection  which  sclentista  in  all 
^cAl  dlaclpUnes  had  for  him  waa  earned 
°y  his  dedication,  firm  purpose,  vision,  and 

^rSTman,  who  carried  a  Bricklayers'  union 
.rd  made  an  immeasurable  contribution  to 
^'welfare  of  people.  He  was  honored  by 
ZuiV  sdentlflc  groups  and  was  an  honorary 
member  of  our  own  Association.  He  had 
Sin  in  Congress  for  26  years.  Had  he  de- 
LjLi  he  could  have  been  a  governor,  senator, 
orT'member  of  any  large  committee,  but  he 
rhose  to  stay  In  his  subcommittee  post  and 
t^B  care  of  his  friends— elck  people— ajid  to 
^e  medical  men  the  wherewithal  to  work 

'"nr^^hn."  as  his  friends  called  him  afiec- 
aonately,  will  be  sadly  missed.  The  House 
hearings  won't  be  the  same  without  him. 
Pertiaps  a  new  champion  will  arise— hope- 
fuuv  one  will— but  one  goes  about  prepara- 
tion for  this  year's  testimony  with  a  heavy 

'^^Dedlcated  legislator,  far-sighted  gentle- 
nian,  he  was  embattled  when  It  came  to 
health  leglalatlon.  He  ■was  a  warrior  for  the 
common  good  and  fearless  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  We  mark  his  passing  with 
the  greatest  regret  and  realize  that  sick 
people  and  those  charged  with  their  care 
are  the  better  for  his  having  lived. 

F.J.B. 


battalion  was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing fighting  units  allied  with  us  In  the 
Korean  war. 

The  Truman  doctrine  was  the  starting 
point  for  a  dramatic  new  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  which,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man later  wrote,  "declared  that  wher- 
ever aggression  direct  or  indirect,  threat- 
ened the  peace,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  was  Involved."  Pointing  up  the 
relativity  of  the  Truman  doctrine  today, 
the  distinguished  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  ob- 
served on  March  10  in  that  paper: 

Twentv  years  after.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
the  lessons  of  the  audacious  Truman  Doc- 
trine In  Greece;  twenty  years  hence  It  may 
be  slmllarlv  Interesting  to  learn  what  really 
was  taking"  place  right  now  In  Vietnam. 


THE 


THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
12  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
now  famous  Truman  doctrine,  whereby 
the  Congress,  responding  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  made  avaUable  $400  mil- 
lion In  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  help  Greece  and  Turkey  combat  Com- 
munist aggression. 

It  may  be  recalled,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  in  his  momentous  address 
to  the  Congress  declared  that  "America 
could  not,  and  should  not,  let  these  free 
countries  stand  unaided."  For,  as  he 
pointed  out.  the  alternative  would  be  "the 
loss  of  Greece,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  across  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean." 

As  the  world  knows.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  request,  and 
the  great  Greek  people,  accepting  our 
hand  of  friendship,  worked  vigorously  to 
rebuild  their  ports,  highways,  farms,  and 
industries.  More  Importantly,  this 
timely  support  by  the  United  States  re- 
vitalized the  Greek  National  Army,  per- 
mitting It  to  defeat  the  once  powerful 
Communist  guerrilla  force.  As  a  result 
of  this  Joint  effort,  the  tide  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence at  the  Greek  and  Turkish  borders 
was  repulsed,  and  both  countries  re- 
sumed their  places  as  Independent  states 
in  the  community  of  nations. 

It  is  important  to  note,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Greece  has  never  forgotten 
this  crucial    assistance   by    the   United 

States.    She  has  long  been  our  stanch 

ally  In  the  NATO  alliance,  and  the  Greek 


MAN,  EARTH,  AND  WATER 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  is  natural  and  logical  that  the 
problem  which  looms  the  largest  in  our 
minds  these  days  is  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, there  are  other  basic  issues  which 
we  must,  nevertheless,  still  face. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright,  of  Port  Worth,  has 
stated  these  basic  problems  succinctly  in 
addressing  the  Texas  Water  Conserva- 
tion Association  in  Austin,  Tex.,  on 
Monday,  March  13. 

My  colleagues,  I  wish  to  share  Con- 
gressman Wright's  remarks  on  "Man, 
Earth,  and  Water"  and  invite  your  close 
attention  to  them,  as  follows: 

Man,  Earth  and  Water 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  Jim  Wright  be- 
fore the  Texas  Water  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. Austin,  Tex.,  Mar.  13,  1967 ) 
Our  most  Impelling  problem  in  the  final 
one-third  of  the  Twentieth  Century  may  not 
be  the  atom  bomb  after  all,  but  something 
much    older    and    equally    as    devastating. 
The  problem  may  be  famine,  and  how  to 
avoid     It.     The     central     question    may    be 
whether  man  Is  wise  enough  to  husband  the 
earth's     resources    and     coax     from     them 
enough     continuing     sustenance     for     the 
world's  growing  population. 

If  widespread  famine  Is  to  be  avoided,  ■we 
must  cultivate  an  entirely  new  and  enlight- 
ened relationship  to  the  earth  and  Its 
provender. 

Through  all  the  countless  centuries  of  our 
mortal  struggle  from  the  dust  to  the  stars, 
earth  has  been  to  man  provider  and 
sustalner,  bounteous  and  presumably  inex- 
haustible. In  our  time,  man  must  be  to 
earth  not  only  exploiter  but  protector.  This 
is  the  new  Imperative  In  the  interest  of  both 
earth  and  man. 


PEOPLE.  L.\ND   AND  FOOD 

Already  the  stark  statistics  of  population 
growth  contain  In  their  overtones  a  prophecy 
of  world  famine.  Already,  In  spite  of  our 
pockets  of  affluence,  we  see  a  preview  of  this 
prophecv  on  the  subcontinent  of  India.  At 
the  beg'lnnlng  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
were  onlv  some  250  million  people  on  the  en- 
tire earth.  Within  our  generation,  we  shall 
have  more  than  that  right  here  In  the  U.S.— 


on  about  seven  percent  of  the  world's  land 

area. 

It  took  mankmd  3,000  years  to  achieve  a 
population  of  three  bUUon  people.  Demog- 
raphers forecast  that  we  shall  double  this 
m  30  years.  In  three  decades.  If  the  present 
trend  continues,  we  shall  add  to  the  living 
total  as  many  as  our  progenitors  added  in 
three  mUlennia. 

The  same  amount  of  land  and  air  and 
water  and  mineral  resources,  then,  must  be 
made  to  serie  more  and  ever  more  people. 
In  our  own  country,  where  every  year  we 
have  a  population  growth  equivalent  to  a 
new  state  of  Maryland,  we  must  think  en- 
tirely anew. 

No  longer  will  agricultural  surpluses  be  our 
problem.  Instead,  we  approach  the  time 
when  we  shall  need  millions  of  additional 
acres  In  production  If  we  are  merely  to  feed 
our  own  people — let  alone  the  famine-bent 
bUllons  of  a  hungry  world. 

Every  drop  of  water  that  can  be  conserved, 
every  Inch  of  top  soil  that  can  be  saved, 
every  field  and  forest  we  can  renew,  every 
ore  and  mineral  we  can  develop  and  conserve, 
and  every  stream  we  can  cleanse  of  pollution 
will  be  our  greatest  possible  gifts  to  future 
generations.  This  Is  why  the  work  of  your 
association  Is  so  extremely  Important. 

BELATED  AWAKENING 

As  a  nation  we  have  become  aware  of  this 
age  old  problem  and  Its  approaching  crLns 
only  In  the  present  generation.  Until  our 
time  there  were  always  new  frontiers,  l&r.d 
was  cheap.  The  fertile  valleys  and  billowing 
prairies  stretched  like  a  never-ending  sea 
before  the  path  of  the  westward  migration. 
There  was  water  enough,  and  the  rivers 
cleansed  thenaselves. 

Then,  almost  suddenly.  It  began  to  dawn 
upon  us  that  we  had  been  Uvlng  In  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  frontier  was  gone.  The 
rapacious  hand  of  man  had  despoiled  count- 
less thousands  of  acres  of  our  most  precious 
herlUge.  Land  was  no  longer  cheap.  Cur 
search  for  minerals  had  devastated  great 
hunks  of  earth.  Lumbering  had  laid  waste 
the  hillsides.  Overgrazing  had  denuded  the 
praUles.  Billions  of  tons  of  llfe-glvlng  top 
soil  had  been  forever  and  Irretrievably  lost. 
Our  streams  were  befouled. 

Here  In  our  countrv,  the  past  generation 
has  witnessed  a  prodigious  eflort  at  reclama- 
tion. Deserts  have  blossomed  to  the  flow  of 
Irrigation  ditches.  In  1909,  the  West  had  a 
mere  8,000  acres  of  Irrigated  cotton.  Today, 
It  Is  almost  three  million  acres.  Irrigation 
today  is  our  most  voracloiis  consumer  of 
water.  Its  product,  of  course,  Is  the  food  and 
fibre  that  keeps  us  going. 

But  the  subterranean  water  tables  are  fall- 
ing precipitately  in  many  areas,  as  we  regu- 
larly withdraw  "more  than  nature  supplies. 
An  outstanding  example  can  be  seen  on  the 
South  Plains  of  Texas.  And  as  the  Irriga- 
tion waters  reclaim  much  of  the  hitherto 
forgotten  land  of  America,  traditional  farm- 
lands in  areas  where  the  rainfall  once  was 
relied  upon  to  produce  the  crops  are  turning 
to  pasture,  and  pastures  unwatered  and 
overgrazed,  have  historically  turned  to  des- 
ert. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  14  million 
acres  of  badlands  have  been  claimed  for  cul- 
tivating, but  In  the  process  48  million  acres 
which  formeriv  grew  crops  for  the  nation 
have  been  retired  from  the  cultivator's  blade. 
This  represents  a  withdrawal  from  crop  har- 
vesting of  some  75  thoxisand  square  miles,  a 
total  area  larger  than  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

HISTORIC    CYCLE 

Much  of  this  withdrawn  land  now  Is  in 
pasture.  Presumablv  we  are  wise  enough  to 
prevent  Its  progression  In  the  historic  cyCiC 
from  pasture  to  overgrazing  to  desert.  Let 
us  hope  so.  But  today  a  motorist  traveling 
along  highwavs  of  our  southwestern  states 
can  witness,  in  countless  square  miles  of 
mesqulte   groves,   a  tragic  modern  reenact- 
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ment  of  an  often  pertormed  drama.  Many 
of  the  mesqult<>  groves  stand  on  land  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  Pueblo  and  Hohokam 
Indian  civilizations  before  a  23  year  drought 
utterly  destroyed  their  form  of  society. 
Only  two  generations  ago  the  land  proWded 
lush  pasture.  Today  these  miles  of  mesqulte 
pronounce  a  silent  Indictment  upon  the 
folly  of  overgr.azlng. 

Historv  holds  stark  lessons  of  other  civil- 
izations'which  found— too  late — that  they 
could  not  halt  the  cvcle  which  plagued  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  killed  off 
the  great  Maya  civilization  that  reached  Its 
cultural  stride  about  1000  A.D.,  spelled  even- 
tual doom  to  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
and  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  American 
Southwest. 

Shelley  tells  of  the  statue  of  the  tyrant 
Ozymandlas.  which  stands  crumbling  In  the 
desert,  with  its  boastful  Inscription:  "Look 
on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair."  Even 
for  Ozymandlas.  the  water  ran  out: 

"Round  the  decay 

"Of    that    colossal     wreck,    boundless     and 

bare, 
"The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away." 

OUR      MOST     INDISPENSABLE      COMMODITY 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world,  is 
running  out  of  its  mo.st  Indispensable  com- 
modity— clear,  usable  water 

This  nation  used  about  40  billion  gallons 
of  water  a  day  in  1900.  We  will  use  almost 
400  billion  gallons  dally  in  1967.  The  rate 
of  consumption  will  continue  to  go  up 
steadily.  Increased  uses  for  industry  and  ir- 
rigation couple  with  the  shiny  appurtenances 
of  our  affluent  society.  Automatic  di.-ih- 
w.ishers.  lawn  sprinklers,  the  Instant  car- 
wash,  the  laundromat,  backyard  swimming 
pools  and  massive  household  demands  for 
electric  energy  all  represent  new  and  growing 
uses.  This  Is  our  way  of  life.  We  sweat 
to  pay  for  it.  We've  not  about  to  give  It  up. 
There  Is  no  more  water  on  the  earth  to- 
day than  there  w;is  In  the  time  of  Adam. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  our  demands  on 
the  supply  are  Infinitely  greater  than  they 
ever  have  been,  the  amount  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  us— !'/  we  can  learn  to  use  It  and  re- 
use It  properly.  On  an  average  day  In  the 
United  States  a  volume  of  almost  five  tril- 
lion gallons  of  water  splashes  on  our  land 
In  the  form  of  rain,  hall,  dew.  snow  or  sleet. 
Thrae-fourths  of  this  rises  again  by  evapora- 
tion, unused,  into  the  heavens  whence  it. 
came.  The  rest  either  settles  into  the  earth 
or  runs  with  our  rivers. 

pollution's  toll 
At  least  20  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day 
are  being  wasted  in  this  country  by  pollution. 
This  is  water  that  could  be  used  and  reused, 
If  treated  properly.  Ravaged  water,  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  everyone  who  has  contact 
with  it.  this  20  billion  gallon  volume  flows 
uselessly  past  water-hungry  communities  on 
Its  way  to  an  IndlfTerent  sea. 

This  wasted  water  amounts  to  only  about 
six  percent  of  the  total  needs  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  very  significant  six  percent,  however, 
since  it  constitutes  better  than  one-fourth  of 
the  country's  pure  water  needs,  and  Its  loss 
adversely  affects  the  lives,  the  economy,  the 
health  and  the  pleasure  of  far  more  than 
half  of  our  population. 

How  dangerous  Is  a  contaminated  stream? 
Recently  a  cupful  of  water  taken  at  random 
from  the  Connecticut  River  near  Hartford 
was  found  to  contain  26  different  Infectious 
bacteria.  Including  typhoid,  paratyphoid, 
cholera,  salmonellosis,  tuberculosis,  anthrax, 
tetanus  and  all  the  known  viruses,  Including 
polio. 

The  broad  Hudson  River,  which  runs  slug- 
gishly through  New  York  City,  could  have 
saved  the  Northeast  from  the  1965  drought. 
But  It  could  not  be  used.  Its  waters  were 
too  foul  to  drink.     Every  major  stream  In 


America    is    contaminated    to    an    alarming 
degree. 

Even  underground  water  tables  are  sub- 
ject to  pollution.  Largely  unknown  to  the 
public,  an  epidemic  In  Riverside,  California, 
in  the  summer  of  1965  afflicted  18.000  citi- 
zens with  violent  attacks  of  vomiting  and 
extremely  high  temperatures.  At  least  a  few 
died  as  a  result.  Ultimately,  bacteriologists 
traced  the  source  to  the  city's  water  supply, 
which  for  75  years  had  been  safe  and  pure 
since  it  comes  from  30  deep  wells.  Suddenly, 
due  to  a  subterranean  contamination,  death 
and  debilitating  disease  lurked  In  the  water 
taps  of  the  city. 

OUR    COtTNTERATTACK 

Belatedly,  we've  made  an  assault  upon  this 
problem.  During  the  first  eight  years  of 
our  national  Antl-PoUutlon  Program,  it  had 
directly  encouraged  the  building  of  5.994 
modern  purification  plants  In  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Approximately 
$500  million  in  Federal  grants  had  stimuUited 
local  investments  of  more  than  $3  billion  In 
water  purity. 

Impressive  as  this  Is,  It  still  Isn't  enough. 
The  rapid  proliferation  of  increasing  spolia- 
tion of  our  streams  has  been  halted,  but, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pollution  level, 
we  are  Just  about  standing  still.  The  infec- 
tion has  ceased  to  spread  dangerously 
throughout  the  body  of  our  nation's  rivers, 
but  the  degree  of  Infection  Is  Just  about  the 
same.  While  we  were  eradicating  old 
sources  of  pollution,  new  sources  were  spring- 
ing up  through  the  growth  of  industry  and 
population  density.  We  may  have  begtin  to 
hold  our  own.  Until  now,  we  have  not  been 
making  appreciable  headway  on  a  national 
basis. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the  most 
massive  pollution  abatement  program  In  the 
history  of  any  nation.  The  federal  authori- 
zation for  matching  grants  to  control  the 
contamination  of  our  water  will  accelerate 
from  their  present  level  of  $150  million  an- 
nually to  a  figure  of  $1.25  billion  In  1971— 
or  exactly  25  times  as  much  money  as  was 
provided  for  the  pilot  program  ten  years  ago. 
That  it  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  fully  come 
Is  seen  In  the  fact  that  not  a  single  member 
Of  either  House  or  Senate  voted  against  the 
1966  bill. 

URBAN    TRANSFORMATION 

A  real  part  of  our  problem  Is  the  transfor- 
mation that  has  taken  place  in  our  country 
since  World  War  n.  We  now  are  predomi- 
nately a  nation  of  city  dwellers.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  tells  us  that  two-thirds  of  all 
Americans  today  live  In  "urban"  areas. 
While  the  remaining  one-third  still  reside 
In  "rural"  areas,  even  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  "down  on  the  farm."  Almost 
two-thirds  of  these  are  living  In  towns  too 
small  to  be  listed  as  "urban."  Today  only 
about  15  million  people,  or  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  our  population,  actually  live  "on  the 
land." 

As  the  farm  population  decreases,  the 
amount  of  arable  land  also  decreases.  On 
the  outskirts  of  every  city  In  the  United 
States,  trees  are  being  felled  and  meadows 
are  being  leveled  to  accommodate  new  hous- 
ing developments,  new  Industrial  complexes, 
new  shopping  centers.  With  each  new  devel- 
opment, the  water  balance  of  the  nation 
shifts  a  little. 

There  Is  no  turning  back.  The  civilization 
we  have  set  In  motion  rolls  over  the  land  at 
an  ever-accelerating  pace.  There  are,  al- 
together, 1.903,800,000  acres  In  the  United 
States.  Already  a  full  one-tenth — 194  mil- 
lion acres — strains  under  the  weight  of  cities, 
towns  and  highways.  This  figure  Is  Increas- 
ing dally.  Nearly  2  million  more  acres  an- 
nually are  absorbed  Into  urban  uses  as  the 
concrete  and  blacktop  Invasion  pours  acroes 
America.  In  the  next  forty  years,  an  addi- 
tional 80  million  acres  will  be  cut  from  wood- 
land and  pasture  to  make  way  for  homea  and 


factories  to  serve  our  mushrooming  popula- 
tion. 

SEDIMENTATION 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  this  urban 
transformation  Is  the  growing  problem  of 
sedimentation.  Around  our  sprawling  cities 
literally  millions  of  tons  of  silt  run  ofT  the 
scraped-clean  countryside,  where  the  sound 
of  bulldlng-project  hammers  never  cease. 
Into  our  rivers  and  reservoirs. 

Each  year  more  than  380  million  cubic 
yards  of  sediment — eroded  earth— must  b« 
dredged  out  of  our  nation's  harbors  and 
waterways  simply  to  keep  them  from  choking 
to  death.  This  Is  more  earth  than  was  ex- 
cavated to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 

Even  though  It  costs  about  $125  million 
a  year  to  dredge  out  the  sediment,  this  rep- 
resents only  part  of  the  financial  loss.  Every 
cubic  yard  that  Is  dug  up  was  usable  else- 
where upstream;  It  le  soil  that  was  torn 
from  Its  original  location  by  flood  waters 
and  then  sent  careening  on  Its  downhill 
course,  causing  damage  every  foot  of  the 
way  to  its  ultimate  destination. 

The  long-range  effects  of  sedimentation  on 
precious  storage  space  in  our  reservoirs  was 
too  long  overlooked.  We  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  these  reservoirs  for 
hydroelectric  power,  and  for  our  agricultural, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply.  This 
dependency  is  growing  so  swiftly  that  the 
nation  shall  need  an  estimated  additional 
228  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  in  res- 
ervoirs to  meet  our  ordinary  requirements 
In  1980. 

SHRINKING    RESERVOIRS 

We  don't  know  exactly  how  much  our  total 
reservoir  capacity  Is  being  robbed  by  sedl-' 
ment  each  year,  but  the  most  conservative 
estimates  place  that  loss  In  the  neighborhood 
of  I'i  billion  cubic  yards.  If  we  put  the 
average  cost  of  developing  reservoir  storage 
at  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre-foot  (a  not 
excessive  estimate),  the  cost  of  this  largely 
preventable  depreciation  comes  to  $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

This,  in  turn,  poses  a  still  thornier  prob- 
lem. All  the  best  sites  for  our  major  reser- 
voirs already  are  being  utilized.  If  these 
reservoirs  continue  to  fill  up  with  silt  until 
they  become  useless,  we  shall  have  to  build 
new  ones.  Where  will  we  build  the  new 
dams? 

UPSTREAM    WATERSHEDS 

The  pity  of  It  is  that  most  of  this  could 
be  prevented.  But  we  must  attack  the  prob- 
lem  at  the  source— in  the  upstream  water- 
sheds, where  70  percent  of  the  sediment 
damage  occurs  and  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  the  flood  damage. 

The  problem  is  urgent.  The  next  fifteen 
years  could  be  decisive.  Our  population  is 
growing  at  an  accelerating  pace  and  our  rate 
of  urban  expansion  Is  approaching  fantastic 
proportions.  The  cost  of  construction  li 
growing  with  each  passing  year. 

We  should  attack  the  upstream  watershed 
problem  boldly  and  with  vision  now,  before  It 
Is  too  late.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  able 
to  preserve  enough  water  to  keep  many  areas 
of  the  country  secure  from  drought,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  save  billions  of  dollars  in  un- 
necessary waste  throughout  the  country. 

WHAT    Wr    MUST    DO 

Can  America  solve  its  water  crisis  before 
It  becomes  a  widespread  irreversible  famine? 
Yes— if  we  act  with  bold  imagination,  deter- 
mined resolution  and  a  sufficient  sense  of 
urgency. 

The  very  first  requisite  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional water  policy  will  be  o  change  in  the 
public  attitude.  The  problem  In  its  full 
dimensions  needs  to  be  recognized  and  under- 
stood. No  longer  Is  It  good  enough  simply  to 
know  the  cost  of  water-resource  develop- 
ments, unless  we  have  a  real  appreciation  ta 
their  i>aliie. 

The  old,  cynical  tongue-in-cheek  attitude 
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which  looks  upon  land  and  water  develop- 
ment programs  as  so  much  boondoggling  will 
have  to  go.  It  has  long  since  outlived  Its 
(jjne__lf  It  ever  had  a  time. 

There  are  certain  tired  or  unimaginative 
lournalists  in  our  country  who  never  can 
refer  to  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  de- 
velopment bills  of  Congress— or  to  the  an- 
nual Public  Works  appropriations— without 
trotting  out  again  that  weargy,  old.  shop- 
worn cliche,  "pork  barrel."  The  term  Is  both 
inappropriate  and  misleading. 

Water  developments  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over.  The  first  $3.5  billion  worth 
of  Congressionally  sanctioned  flood-control 
works,  performed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  already  have  saved  calculable 
damages  of  more  than  $11  billion  which 
would  have  occurred  had  they  not  been  In 
place  An  equally  dramatic  ratio  will  apply 
to  the  upstream  work  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

A  new  reservoir  above  Denver  remained 
largely  unfilled  during  two  years  of  sparse 
rainfall.  The  critics  hooted  in  glee.  "Look 
what  a  waste  the  stupid  government  has 
committed  with  our  tax  dollars!"  they 
scoffed.  But  one  rain  filled  It  up,  bequeath- 
ing the  city  a  store  of  water  whose  worth, 
at  the  going  residential  rates,  comes  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  dam.  And  from  that 
one  rain,  the  dam  prevented  measurable 
property  damages  far  In  excess  of  Its  costs. 
Then,  too.  we  need  a  greater  sense  of  ad- 
ministrative urgency  than  has  heretofore 
characterized  the  slow,  gradual  development 
of  our  rivers  and  streams.  On  our  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects,  the  average  time  lapse 
between  the  passage  of  the  survey  resolution 
by  Congress  and  the  actual  turning  of  the 
first  spade  of  dirt.  Is  an  almost  Insufferable 
ten  years  and  eight  months. 

The  White  House  needs  to  recognize  that 
the  Upstream  Watershed  Program  as  prac- 
ticed for  the  past  twelve  years.  Is  a  veritable 
model  in  smoothly  efficient  legislative- 
executive  cooperation.  In  no  remote  sense 
whatever  does  It  constitute  an  infringement 
on  the  executive  power,  as  recently  claimed 
by  some  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
program  needs  to  be  expanded,  not  hampered 
by  specious  argument. 

Navigation,  one  of  the  earliest  recognized 
goals  of  the  American  government,  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  pagan  god  of  false  econ- 
omy. In  1848.  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered 
on  the  fioor  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  homlletlc  proving  that  a  water- 
way in  Illinois  was  an  economic  benefit  to 
both  New  Orleans  and  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Last  year  some  300  new  Industries  sprang 
up  on  the  banks  of  our  nation's  navigable 
sueams.  If  we  are  to  have  a  growing  econ- 
omy and  provide  the  3  million  new  Jobs 
every  year  which  are  required  to  avoid  un- 
employment, this  nation  must  not  slack  In 
the  development  of  Its  navigable  waterways. 
We  need  an  extra  head  of  steam  behind 
the  desalination  program  and  Intensified  In- 
quiry Into  the  scientific  possibilities  of 
weather  modification  as  a  means  of  tapping 
the  oceans  of  usable  water  which  float  above 
us,  and  past  us,  in  the  form  of  clouds.  And 
we  need  to  be  giving  far  more  attention  to 
oceanography. 

Lastly,  It  Is  time  to  start  planning  in 
earnest  on  the  best  ways  to  facilitate  long 
distance  u-ater  transport.  We  have  the  clear 
water  In  cascading  volumes  going  to  waste. 
With  Just  a  little  foresight  we  can  be  ready 
for  the  time  when  necessity  will  require  us 
to  move  it  by  aqueducts  and  pipelines  from 
the  sections  of  chronic  overabundance  to 
the  areas  of  scarcity  where,  within  a  few 
years.  It  will  l)e  desperately  needed.  The 
NAWAPA  plan,  ambitious  as  It  seems,  merits 
sympathetic  consideration. 

NATURE'S   ENDOWMENT    AND    MAN'S    CHOICE 

The  amount  of  water  In  the  world  Is  con- 
stant— unvarying  and  abundant.  The  total 
quantity  has  been  precisely  the  same  since 


the  very  beginning  when,  as  the  book  of 
Genesis  relates:  "...  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

An  unending  cosmic  rotation  steadily 
moves  man's  llfeglving  liquid  by  gravity 
through  the  gentle  and  incessant  flow  of 
streams  to  the  preat  res'.'r\oirs  of  our  oceans, 
then  draws  it  skyward  by  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion to  be  purified  anew,  conveys  it  by  cloud 
and  wind,  and  returns  it  by  rain  to  refresh 
the  thirst V  e?rth  ana  renew  man's  lease  on 
life  .  .  .  ad'infimtium.  It  Is  an  ever-recurrlng 
miracle,  the  most  wondrous  natural  marvel 
of  a  wondrous  universe. 

Science  can  comprehend  it.  but  never  quite 
duplicate  it.  Man  cannot  change  it.  He 
can  locallv  and  temporarily  befoul  the  proc- 
ess, and  bring  death.  Or  he  can  form  a  sort 
of  divine  partnership  with  nature,  help  U 
along— and  preserve  life.  Tlils  is  his  choice. 
Twentieth-century  America,  l;ke  the  prodi- 
gal son,  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  bank 
account  of  its  native  endowment  and  squan- 
dered the  substance  in  riotous  misuse.  More 
bountlfullv  endowed  than  any  nation  in  his- 
torv, we've  adopted  the  rather  casual  as- 
sumption that  Providence  protects  America. 
We've  extracted  the  riches  of  our  natural 
legacv,  exploited  them  to  build  a  shining  so- 
ciety, and  wasted  them  in  copious  quantities. 
Waited !  How  this  word  runs  like  a  refrain 
through  the  course  of  oui  national  history — 
Just  a  few  seconds  in  the  day  of  mankind, 
mere  inches  on  the  yardstick  of  Western 
civilization.  In  this  brief  span  we've  thrown 
away  and  destroyed  more  resources  than 
most  nations  ever  had.  Most  nations  could 
live  quite  well  on  what  we  dally  discard. 

In  the  depth  of  New  York  City's  water 
crisis  In  1965,  after  foiur  years  of  drought.  It 
still  could  be  reliably  estimated  that  Goth- 
am's eight  million  residents  were  wasting— 
through  carelessness,  leaking  systems,  and 
a  legacy  of  Irresponsible  water  management — 
almost  as  much  of  the  vital  fluid  each  day 
as  London's  seven  million  were  using. 

We  recall  that  other  clvlUzatlonB,  also 
blessed  with  a  spark  of  greatness,  have  strut- 
ted across  the  stage  of  world  eminence  only 
to  fade  and  wane,  their  brief,  bright  prom- 
ise unfulfilled.  In  the  uncomprehending 
sand  and  heat  of  arid  desert  waste,  their 
monuments  He  burled. 

Let  no  future  archaeologist  tell  the  story 
for  us.  We  have  the  knowledge  to  tell  it  our- 
selves—If  we  have  the  wisdom.  There  is 
enough  water  to  serve  our  needs  for  future 
time,  if  we  learn  to  use  and  reuse  It  well. 
And  there  Is  enough  time  to  do  what  we 
must.  But  there's  not  much  of  either  to 
spare. 

ADMINISTRATIONS     REDWOOD 
PLAN  DISAPPOINTING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  important  conservation  issue 
before  the  90th  Congress  is  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
California  coast  redwood  is  one  of  our 
great  and  unique  natural  resources. 
There  also  can  be  little  question  that  if 
we  do  not  act  promptly,  during  this  Con- 
gress, there  may  never  be  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 


Cast  in  this  perspective,  I  believe  the 
administration's  plan  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  sent  to  Congress  this  last 
weekend,  is  most  disappointing.    Yester- 
dav  I  made  a  statement  commenting  on 
this  plan  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  consideration  of  all 
Members. 
The  statement  follows: 
I  am  very  disappointed  in  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
I  believe  it  Is  far  from  the  best  park  plan  we 
could   achieve   even   with   limited   resources. 
It  certalnlv  falls  far  short  of  what  should  be 
done  if  anv  truly  meaningful  stands  of  red- 
woods are  "to  be  preserved  and  displayed  in 
a  national  park  setting  for  the  education  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  we  must  act  now  If  there  Is  ever  going  to 
be  a  Redwood  National  Park.  In  fact.  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  will  ever  be  a  Redwood 
National  Park  if  we  do  not  authorize  one  in 
this  90th  Congress. 

But  It  Is  Just  as  Important.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  establish  a  great  national  park  In  the 
right  place  as  it  Is  to  establish  it  at  all. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  made  an  inspection  of  the 
Mill  Creek  area,  recommended  as  a  park  site 
by  the  Administration  this  weekend,  and  also 
the  Redwood  Creek  area,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended along  with  more  than  35  Members  of 
the  House  and  20  Members  of  the  Senate  be 
the  basis  for  a  park. 

I  feel  it  would  be  desirable.  In  the  general 
area  recommended  by  the  Administration,  to 
add  to  the  present  Jedediah  Smith  State 
Park  the  some  five  to  seven  thousand  acres 
of  privately  owned  superlative  redwood 
stands  that  extend  along  Its  southern  bound- 
ary. I  would  favor  making  a  compensatory 
payment  to  the  lumber  company  operating 
there  In  order  to  Insure  adequate  watershed 
protection  In  the  entire  Mill  Creek  Drainage. 
I  believe,  taken  together,  that  this  would 
make  a  very  desirable  Northern  Unit  for  a 
Redwood  National  Park. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  virtually 
Ignore,  as  the  Administration  does,  the  Red- 
wood Creek  ajid  Lost  Man  Creek  Drainages 
which  the  National  Park  Service  itself,  in  Its 
landmark  1964  report  on  the  redwoods, 
declared  cor.tiined  the  largest  and  most 
significant  block  of  uncut  virgin  redwoods. 
Added  to  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  and  the  exist- 
ing Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park,  this 
would  form  the  basis  for  a  most  impressive 
Southern  Unit  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
It  definitely  should  be  part  of  any  national 
park  plan. 

The  Administration  has  suggested  that  this 
latter  area  could  be  acquired  by  means  of 
donated  funds.  But  this  Is  clearly  not  very 
hopeful  or  realistic.  Neither  is  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  to  establish  a  1.600  acre 
unit  around  the  Ta'.l  Trees  in  the  heajt  of 
Redwood  Creek  Valley.  For  once  the  sur- 
rounding valley  slopes  are  legged  off.  as  they 
Inevitablv  would  be  wlt'iout  protection,  the 
tall  trees"  would  be  exprvsed  to  the  wind  and 
flood  and  soil  erosion  that  would  quickly 
number  their  years. 

If  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  lim- 
ited financial  resources,  and  the  $60  million 
figiu-e  included  In  the  Administration's  plan 
would  indicate  that  we  are,  then  our  prob- 
lem is  one  of  priorities.  The  Administra- 
tion is  offering  a  plan  which.  In  l'^  present 
form,  would  put  our  resources  to  a  second 
best  use.  It  Is  not  the  best  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  that  could  be  purchased  for  that 
amount  of  money. 

I  hope  that  as  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
sider this  proposal,  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  existing  resoiu-ces  can  be  achieved  and 
that  significant  parts  of  Redwood  Creek  Val- 
ley and  the  Lost  Man  Creek  Drainages  will 
be  Included  In  any  final  Redwood  National 
Park  plan  passed  by  the  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  pennisslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pollock  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.SHRIVER. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMinT. 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppEi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  » 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon.sin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michican. 

Mr.  Arends. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
qi'.est  of  Mr.  Montgomery >  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Seimte  of  the  followint;  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1177.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  Judgment  against  tlie  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Confederated  Sallsh 
and  Kootenai  TYibes  of  Indians  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  In  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspo- 
slon  of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

527.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1966.  Commodity  Credit 
Corpor.itlon,  Dep.irtment  of  Atcrlculture  (H. 
Doc.  No.  85):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


528.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  certain  aspects  of  social 
security  benefit  overpayments,  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  all  claims  paid  under  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964,  for  the  period  January  1 
to  I>ecember  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-558;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

530.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  letter  report  on  Tugaloo  River. 
Savannah  River  Basin,  Ga.,  and  S.C.  re- 
qxiested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  'works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  March  10  and  Au- 
crust  14.  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  PtibUc 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2513.  A  bill  relating  to 
national  observances  and  holidays,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  120).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Ht.ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  2518.  A  bill  to  amend 
sections  337  and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
and  to  add  new  section  339  (Rept.  No.  121). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  2519.  A  bill  to  amend 
sections  334.  355.  367.  and  369  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (Rept.  No.  122).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2517.  A  bUl  to  amend 
sections  64a.  238.  378,  and  483  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  to  repeal  sections  354  and 
459  of  the  act  (Rept.  No.  123 K  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5876.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5.  14,  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law. 
and  to  Improve  the  Code;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  124).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5357.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-487  (Rept  No  125) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachtisetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  384  A  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6098,  a  bUl  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  126) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H  R.    7140.    A    bill    to    esUbllsh    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, anci  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  7141.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 

H.R.  7142.    A    bill    to    establish    a   Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  7143.    A    bill    to    establish    a   Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7144.    A    bill    to    establish    a   Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  7145.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  WALKER; 

H.R.  7146.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  7147.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  7148.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  th« 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Foresu, 
In  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  7149.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  ol 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  7150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  iat 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.R.  7151.  A  bill  to  amend  part  HI  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H  R.  7152.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7153.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  free 
mailing  privileges  with  respect  to  book*, 
periodicals,  and  other  reading  matter  mailed 
between  libraries  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  persons  confined  by  Illness 
or  disability  to  their  places  of  abode;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7154.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  businees  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  7156.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  special 
study  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  ways  in  which  small  business  concerns  may 
best  protect  themselves  against  robbery, 
burglary,  shoplifting,  vandalism,  and  other 
criminal  acts:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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-o  7167  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
crftis'  code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of 
nt^rtime  compensation  for  poetal  field  serv- 
?.p  employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory 
\L^  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
J^o^s;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

*°Hr"715?'^a"ui  to  amend  title  5,  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  additional  group 
1^,  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  lor  Federal  em- 
Sovees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
Ejttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HB  7159-  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
praae  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
^ed  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
The  insurance   system    established   by   such 
tlUe-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CULVER: 
■B.R  7160.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  from 
civil  service  registers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HR  7161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to   Increase    (to  $100  a 
month  In  the  case  of  a  primary  benefit)  the 
mlnlnium  amount  of  all  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

HR  7162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
otherwise  qualified  may  become  entitled  to 
receive  widow's  Insurance  benefits,  specially 
reduced,  at  age  50,  with  full  benefits  at  age 
60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R  7163.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  special  monthly  benefits  which  are  pay- 
able to  certain  Individuals  (lacking  regular 
Insured  status)  who  have  attained  age  72; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  7164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ol  1954  to  provide  that  an  Individual 
may  elect  to  have  any  employment  or  self- 
emplovment  performed  by  him  after  attain- 
ing age  65  excluded  (for  both  tax  and  bene- 
fit purposes)  from  coverage  under  the  old- 
age  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HR.  7165.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  7166.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(c) 
(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain  non- 
profit corporations  and  associations  orga- 
nized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BvMr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR.7167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20- 
percent,  across-the-board  benefit  Increase 
(With  a  minimum  retirement  annuity  of  870 
a  month)  and  subsequent  increases  based 
on  rises  In  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance 
the  cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7168.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  research  facility  near  Bruceton,  Pa.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  7169.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  'or  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl  7170  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Ui  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional readjustment  assistance  for  veterans 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  „     ,    V. 

HR.  7171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  on-the-farm 
training  programs,  and  guaranteed  business 
loans  for  veterans  of  service  after  January 
31.  1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  .     .   , 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

HR  7172.  A  bill  to  designate  the  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River,  In  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  known  as  the  Greenup 
locks  and  dam  as  the  Paul  G.  Blazer  locks 
and    dam;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works. 

ByMr.HORTON: 
HR  7173.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^,  ^,        , 

H.R.  7174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H  R  7175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean?. 

Bv  Mr.  LANGEN; 
HR  7176.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  out 
of  funds  derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected 
new  expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
a<=  a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant- 
in-aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY  (by  request)  : 
HR  7177.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Individual 
rights  of   members  of   tribal   organizations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Aff  sirs. 

HR  7178.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  9,  1946   (60  Stat.  968),  providing  for 
the  preparation  of  a  membership  roll  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservation;   to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
HR  7179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'•An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  RODINO: 
H  R  7180.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits  for  ad- 
ditional categories  of  individuals,  to  prortde 
health  insurance  to  the  disabled,  to  Improve 
the  public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  health  of  children,  to  revise 
the  Income  tax  treatment  of  the  aged,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HR  7'l81.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HR  7182.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  7183.    A   bill    to   regulate    imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'  Bv   Mr.   WAMPLER: 
H  R.  7184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Administrative    Procedure    Act    of   June    11, 
1946    (60   Stat.   238),   to   clarify   and   protect 
the  right  of  the  public  to  fair  and  Impartial 
agency  practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
xi\e  Committee  on  the  Judici:\ry. 


Bv  Mr.  CHARLES  H   WILSON: 
H.R.  7185.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

H.R.  7186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarv  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  blUngual  American 
education  programs,  and  to  prortde  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H  R  7187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  establish 
a  southwestern  human  development  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  7188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HR.  7189.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  otner 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  7190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of 
overtime  compensation  for  the  postal  field 
service  employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory 
time  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HR.  7191.  A  bin  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  23    United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the    financing    of    advance    acquisition    of 
rights-of-way   for   the   Federal-aid   highway 
svstems;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H  R  7192.  A  bUl  relaUng  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  certain  matter  for  blind   and  other 
handicapped  persons,  and  for  other  Purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C1\U 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR  7193    A    bUl    to    prohibit    any    State 
from  levvlng  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents 
of    the    State;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  EDMONDSON  ( by  request  1  : 
H  R  7194.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  FRIEDEL:  .  „  »„ 

H  R  7195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 24  1951,  in  order  to  Insure  that  the 
salaries  of  the  pohce  for  the  Natio^ 
zoological  Park  shall  equal  those  of  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Park  Police  having  com- 
parable duties;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Bv  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HR.7i96.  A    bin    to    prohibit    any    State 
from  levying  income  taxes  on  nonresidents 
of  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HR  7197.  A  bUl  to  prortde  compensation 
in  the  case  In  which  a  law  enforcement 
officer  or  firefighter  is  killed  or  disabled  in 
the  course  of  his  duties:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  pro\1de  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work^. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HR  7199  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  proup  life  insurance 
which  mav  be  provided  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

BvMr.  KEITH:  „  ^    ™  v, 

HR  7200.  A  bin  to  extend  the  U.S.  Fisn- 
ing  Fleet  Improvement  Act  and  to  increase 
the  annual  authorization  for  such  act;  to 
the  committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fifher.es. 
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By  Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 

H.R  7201    A  bin   to  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL : 

H.R.  7202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  13 
to  16  the  mnxlmum  ap,e  of  a  dependent 
child  with  respect  to  whom  the  deduction 
for  child-care  expenses  may  be  allowed:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  7203.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7204.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  7205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  an  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against,  and  an  undue  burden 
upon  Interstate  commerce,  certain  property 
tax  assessments  of  common  carrier  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QATHINGS: 

H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  of  each  year  as 
"Shut-in's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  432    Joint    resolution    to    provide 


for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WALKER: 

H  J.  Res.  433.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  PreEldejit  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  each  year  as  "National  Water 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative  to   the   cutback   order  of  the  highway 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Metropolitan 
America:  Challenge  to  Federalism";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concturent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tlie  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  centennial  of  the  confederation 
of  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AlTairs. 

By  Mr  G.ATHINGS: 

H.  Res.  385  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  present  Corrunls^ioner  of  Edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res  386.  Resolution  concerning  an  In- 
vestigation in  connection  with  development 
lending  in  Africa  of  those  agencies  in  which 
the  United  States  participates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  387.  Resolution  relating  to  the  pay 
of  certain  clerical  assistants:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

66.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton.  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  12-inile 
limit  of  fishing  control,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H  R.  7206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Adil   Ozkaptan;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  7207.  A   bill   for   the    relief  of  Elvira 
Maria  Bruno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R  7208.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of  Cathie 
Lee  Clark;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rocco;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H  R.  7210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roch- 
ester  Iron  &  Metal  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   O-KONSKI: 
H.R.  7211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Muthu 
S.  Udayamurthy:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7212.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No.  66-55:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Nelf  Anton  Pearson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A.TIVES 
Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 

Mr.  SHRrV'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
Many  Kansans  have  left  the  State  to 
achieve  prominence  in  the  theater,  art. 
journalism,  and  so  forth.  However,  Nels 
Anton  Pearson  earned  international  dis- 
tinction without  leaving  his  beloved 
Kansas. 

He  was  bom  on  May  23,  1892,  at  Lund, 
Sweden,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1912.  He  made  his  home  in  Linds- 
borg.  Kans..  In  1915.  Mr.  Pearson  grad- 
uated from  Bethany  College  in  Llndsborg 
3  years  later.  He  served  his  country  in 
World  War  I. 

Nels  Anton  Pearson  won  international 
recognization  as  a  woodcarver,  stone- 
cutter, and  painter.  His  particular  field 
was  miniature  wood  carvings.  His  stu- 
dio and  workshop  became  a  popular 
tourist   attraction   in   Llndsborg. 

The  talent  and  energy  of  Nels  Anton 
Peaison  have  been  stilled  by  death.  He 
passed  away  on  March  5.  1967,  in  the 
Veterans"    Administration    Hospital    in 


Kansas  City.  Mo.,  at  ape  74.  Kansas 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  an  accom- 
plished artist  who  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  beauty  and  appreciation  of 
the  world  about  us. 

We  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  beloved  wife.  Grace,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Norman  Malm,  and  others  in  his 
family. 


I  join  Wisconsin  residents  in  wishing 
our  representatives  at  Kansas  City  tlie 
best  of  luck  in  their  endeavor  to  capture 
the  NAIA  crown. 


Warrant  Officer  Dewey  E.  Jonei 


WSU-0  Represents  Wisconsin  at  NAIA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WLSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wiscon.sin  State  University 
at  Oshkosh  basketball  team  this  week 
invades  Kan.sas  City  repre.sentin.;  Wis- 
consin in  the  annual  NAIA  ba.-^ketball 
tournament.  Oshkosh,  the  Sixth  Con- 
Rre.ssionnl  District,  and  Wisconsin  are 
proud  of  this  fine  team  made  up  of: 

Coach  Bob  White,  Assistant  Coach 
Russ  Tiedemann,  players  Tom  Witasek, 
Dale  Race.  John  Lallensack.  Ron  Hayek, 
Bruce  Miller,  Dick  Bourbonnais,  Mike 
Malone,  Pat  Simon,  Mark  Christensen. 
Ken  Wyatt.  Dan  Buhr,  Rick  Rehm,  Gary 
Van  Cuyk.  Ray  Berhoefer.  Steve 
DurtschI,  and  Manager  Pat  Simon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  honor  and  pride  in  announcing 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  WO  Dewey 
E.  Jones,  of  Laramie,  Wyo..  has  received 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with 
Combat  Distinguishing  Device. 

During  ceremonies  which  were  held 
on  February  28,  1967,  Warrant  Officer 
Jones  was  awarded  the  Navy  Commen- 
dation Medal  for  meritorious  sen-Ice 
while  serving  as  communications  chief 
of  Howtar  Battery,  1st  Battalion,  12th 
Marines  and  as  assistant  combat  intelli- 
gence ofTicer  with  Headquarters,  3d 
Marine  Division,  from  November  28, 
1965,  to  November  20,  1966,  in  connection 
with  operations  against  insurgent  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 


This  soldier  is  a  personification  of 
incenuity.  professional  competence,  and 
Hedication  to  duty.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
S  that  I  commend  WO  Dewey  E. 
Tones  for  upholding  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  U.S. 
tiftval  service. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  valiant 
pfforts  of  Warrant  Ofttcei  Jones  and 
many  others  like  him;  through  their  un- 
ceasing perseverance,  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  America  is  being  preserved. 


These  are  long-range  projects  de- 
signed to  establish  a  firmer  foundation 
for  lasting  economic  growth  in  the  coun- 
tryside. Congress  can  be  proud  of  the 
role  it  has  played  in  its  support  of  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project  activities. 


Impact  of  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects  in  Low-Income 
Rural  Areas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 
Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  submission  today  to 
the  Congress  of  the  President's  message 
on  urban  and  rural  poor,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's resource  conservation  and 
development  projects  are  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  programs  for 
assisting  people  in  rural  areas  to  over- 
come economic  decline. 

This  program,  authorized  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  and 
administered  by  the  USDA's  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  has  been  underway 
for  slightly  more  than  3  years. 

In  that  short  period,  thousands  of 
rural  people  in  areas  of  economic  un- 
rest have,  through  their  own  initiative 
and  leadership,  been  able  to  create  new 
jobs  and  increased  income  through  more 
efBcient  use  of  the  natural  resources 
available  to  them.  There  are  presently 
20  projects  in  the  operations  stage  and 
six  in  the  planning  stage  covering  more 
than  70  million  acres  of  land  in  27 
States. 

In  just  the  first  10  project  areas  more 
than  $71  million  of  increased  income  and 
10,000  new  jobs  are  expected  to  result 
from  the  activities  planned  and  under 
development. 

In  addition  to  stepped-up  programs 
of  soil  and  water  management,  the  proj- 
ects Include  plans  to  develop  recreation 
areas,  processing  and  rtiarketing  facili- 
ties for  locally  grown  crops,  vocational 
training,  attractive  sites  for  industrial 
development,  rural  water  and  sanitary 
systems,  and  other  measures  designed 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  rural 
commimities. 

This  approach  in  helping  rural  people 
help  themselves  has  been  effective  be- 
cause the  people  themselves  actually 
run  the  program.  They  must  initiate 
the  projects,  sponsor  them,  help  build 
and  pay  for  them.  The  response  on  the 
part  of  local  people  has  been  tremen- 
dous. More  than  48  applications  for 
planning  assistance  have  been  received 
to  date  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  obesity  is  one 
that  is  of  constant  and  profound  con- 
cemi  to  tlie  medical  profession  and  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  overweight  persons  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  those  of  normal 
weight.  Indeed,  emotional  problems,  too. 
can  often  be  traced  to  excessive  pound- 
age. 

In  our  health-conscious  society,  the 
medical  profession  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  impart  to  the  public  the  perils  of 
obesity  and  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  proper  weight.  These  efforts  have 
been  directed,  significantly,  to  people  of 
all  age  groups. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  organizations 
have  emerged  in  recent  years  that  have 
sought  to  combat  the  obesity  problem. 
But  I  believe  that  none  is  more  dedi- 
cated, nor  more  eminently  successful  in 
improving  the  health  and  emotional  out- 
look of  its  membership  than  Weight 
Watchers  International,  Inc. 

The   Weight   Watchers   International, 
Inc.,  now  celebrating  its  fourth  anniver- 
sary, has  enjoyed  phenomenal  success 
in  this  brief  period  of  time,  and  justifi- 
ably so.    Its  objective  is  simple:  to  have 
its  members  lose  weight,  without  gain- 
ing it  back  and  without  imdergoing  need- 
less and  often  dangerous  starvation  diets. 
The  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
Weight    Watchers    International.    Inc., 
which  now  has  branches  in  16  States  and 
in  Israel  and  Great  Britain  and  has  a 
membership  estimated  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  its  dynamic  and  energetic 
founder,  Mrs.  Jean  Nidetch. 

Mrs.  Nidetch  fought  the  problem  of 
obesity  since  childhood.  But  the  turn- 
ing point  did  not  come  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  she  enrolled  in  the  obesity 
clinic  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health.  When  she  first  registered, 
she  weighed  214  pounds;  at  the  end  of 
one  year  her  weight  stood  at  142. 

Heartened  by  a  newfound  youthful - 
ness  and  personal  happiness.  Mrs. 
Nidetch  began  to  convey  her  enthusiasm 
to  others  who  were  experiencing  similar 
weight  problems  and  began  asking  ques- 
tions about  her  achievement.  In  doing 
so  she  was  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  creation  of  Weight  Watchers  Inter- 
national, Inc. 

The  initial  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion took  place  in  Mrs.  Nidetch's  home. 


with  an  attendance  of  six  women. 
However,  word  of  the  members"  unusual 
success — by  following  the  diet  prescribed 
by  the  obesity  clinic — spread  rapidly,  and 
today  Weight  Watchers  International, 
Inc.,  is  an  organization  that  has  won  na- 
tional, and,  indeed,  international  ac- 
claim. The  praise  has  come  from  all 
segments  of  the  commimity,  and,  most 
notably,  from  many  respected  members 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Americans     are     a     weight-conscious 
people.     In  fact,  an  estimated   79  mil- 
lion adults  are  overweight,  and  of  these, 
approximately     9     million    are    dieting. 
The  statistics  reflect  the  seriousness  and 
the  scope  of  the  situation,  and  the  fer- 
vent desire  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers 
of  people  to  solve  their  weight  problem. 
On  March   21,  Mrs.   Nidetch   will   be 
the    principal    speaker    at    a    Weight 
Watchers'   Founder's   Night   at   Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City.     More  than 
2.000  p>eop'.e.  including  those  who  have 
won,  and  those  v.-ho  would  like  to  win. 
the   battle   against   obesity,   will   attend 
this   event — an  important  milestone   in 
the  histor>'  of  this  fine  organization. 

Working  with  Mrs.  Nidetch  are  several 
former  weight  watchers  who  are  devot- 
ing their  full  energies  to  helping  over- 
weight people  combat  the  problems  that 
beset  them  throughout  the  world.  Her 
associates  in  the  organization  are  her 
husband,  Mortimer,  a  69-pound  loser, 
and  Felice  and  Albert  Lippert,  who  have 
lost  46  and  50  pounds,  respectively. 

Mrs.  Nidetch,  a  homemaker,  and  a 
mother  of  two  young  sons,  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  better  health 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  people  through 
the  development  of  Weight  V^^atchers  In- 
ternational, Inc  ,  and  I  submit  that  her 
observation  that — the  more  you  lose,  the 
more  you  win — is  one  that  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  losing  weight,  safely  and  lastingly. 


Impact  of  Small  Watershed  Program  on 
Low-Income  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
asmuch as  the  President  today  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  his  message  on  pov- 
erty conditions  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  economic 
stimulus  which  is  being  provided  to  rural 
communities  through  the  program  of 
small  watershed  projects.  This  program 
is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Starting  with  the  basic  concept  of 
protecting  rural  areas  from  devastating 
floods,  the  small  watershed  program  has 
been  broadened  as  its  potentials  have 
been  recognized.  The  Congress  has 
amended  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Protection  Act  several  times  to 
increase  Federal  assistance  on  this  im- 
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portant  job  of  resource  development.  It 
has  added  assistance  In  development  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  and  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply.  At  the 
same  Ume.  Congress  has  always  recog- 
nized that  the  local  people  must  initiate 
the  projects  and  that  projects  must  fit 
local  needs.  The  Federal  Government 
assists  local  sponsors  technically  and 
financially. 

The  program  has  proved  its  worth  in 
physical  planning  and  developing  of  re- 
sources. It  has  proved  its  worth  Jii 
boosting  the  welfare  of  people  and  their 
communities. 

Not  only  has  the  installation  of  the 
projects— the  construction  and  services 
needed  to  carry  out  project  plans— gen- 
erated jobs  in  the  community,  but  con- 
tinuing jobs  have  also  been  created.  In 
fact,  the  first  635  projects  have  brought 
to  their  communities  more  than  500  new 
businesses  and  industries  and  created 
nearly  10,000  new  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  new  enterprises  and 
new  jobs  many  other  businesses  have 
expanded'  and  created  about  11.000  jobs. 
Add  these  to  the  nearly  30.000  man-years 
Of  employment  generated  by  actual  con- 
struction of  the  projects,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  a  small 
watershed  project  In  a  community. 

Protection  of  land  from  the  damages 
of  floods  and  sedimentation,  assurance 
of  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use  and  development  of  recre- 
ation facilities  for  the  use  of  the  people 
all  enhance  a  community's  opportunity 
to  grow  by  bringing  in  new  dollars. 

More  than  2,500  watershed  communi- 
ties have  applied  for  Department  of 
Agriculture  help  to  carry  out  projects. 
People  in  122  of  these  watersheds  have 
completed  their  projects  and  are  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits.  Another  691  projects 
are  being  installed  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  hopes  eventually  to  be 
able  to  act  on  all  of  the  qualified  appli- 
cations which  are  pending. 
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The  Food  Stamp  Program— Congresiiona! 
Districts  in  Which  It  Operates— And  the 
Need  for  New  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 
Mrs.  SULirVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  hold- 
ing hearings  this  week,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  on  H.R.  1318,  the 
administration  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  continue,  and  to  exi>and,  the 
highly  successful  food  stamp  program. 
There  are  now  more  than  650  food  stamp 
projects  operating,  and  they  are  located 
In  so  many  congressional  districts  that  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  such  a  project  in  hijs  district,  or  who 
expects  to  have  it.  will  want  to  make  sure 
the  necessary  legislation  is  passed  to 
keep  the  program  going. 


When  we  enacted  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  PubUc  Law  88-525,  it  was  In- 
tended to  be,  and  was,  permanent  legis- 
lation. However,  the  original  law 
authorized  appropriations  only  for  the 
first  3  fiscal  years,  requiring  Congress  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  program  before 
June  30,  1967,  to  determine  if  it  should 
be  changed  in  any  important  respects  be- 
fore additional  appropriations  can  be 
made. 

At  the  time  we  passed  the  law  in  final 
form,  there  were  some  misgivings  ex- 
pressed here  about  some  of  the  amend- 
ments added  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  felt  it  could 
live  with  those  amendments  without  se- 
rious difficulty  and  was  afraid  of  what 
might  come  out  of  conference  if  an 
attempt  were  made  at  that  time  to  try 
to  knock  out  the  Senate  amendments. 
Consequently,  the  bill  did  not  go  to  con- 
ference. Instead,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  the  bill 
went  directly  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

SECSETARY       FREEMAN       SEES       NO       NEED       FOR 
StJBSTANmvE  CHANGES  IN  LAW 

Last  year.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman,  who  Initiated  the  first 
pilot  food  stamp  projects  early  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  who  has 
taken  great  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  food  stamp  program  ever 
since,  sent  the  House  the  text  of  a  bill 
which  would  amend  PubUc  Law  8&-525 
by  merely  changing  the  language  on  ap- 
propriation authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
years  after  1967,  and  making  no  other 
changes  in  the  law.  Before  introducing 
that  bill  last  year,  however.  I  wanted 
assurance  from  the  Secretary  that  the 
law  is  workinR  satisfactorily  and  requires 
no  changes  of  a  substantive  nature.  I 
received  such  assurance  in  the  following 
letter  from  Secretary  Freeman: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC,  August  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  As  1  Indicated  to  you 
in  my  letter  of  July  22,  the  Department  has 
submitted  a  dralt  bill  to  provide  appropria- 
tion authorities  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
for  fiscal  years  beyond  1967. 

1  know  you  are  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
completing  this  action  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress  If  we  are  to  avoid  unnecessary 
disruptions  in  the  orderly  expansion  of  the 
program.  If,  In  January,  there  Is  no  firm  as- 
surance that  the  program  funds  will  be  avail- 
able after  June  30.  1967.  we  are  certain  that 
many  localities  will  then  hesitate  to  come 
into  the  program.  As  well,  the  lack  of  appro- 
priation authorlUes  could  present  problems 
in  the  processing  of  our  1968  budget  requests 
through  the  Appropriation  Committees. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  and  conclude 
that  this  Is  the  only  amendment  that  Is 
necessary  at  this  time.  As  sponsor  of  the 
Food  Stamp  BUI,  you  know  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  flexible  enough  to  meet  special 
local  problems  and  situations.  As  we  and 
the  States  gain  additional  operating  experi- 
ence, this  flexibility  permits  revisions  and 
adjustments  in  program  procedures  where 
they  appear  to  be  necessary. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  continues  to  re- 
ceive widespread  support  and  approval.  We 
want,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  firm  legislative 
base  needed  for  continuing,  orderly  and  pro- 


gressive expansion  in  the  latter  part  of  fiscal 
1967  and  subsequent  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orxtu-e  L.  Freeman. 

There  was  not  sufficient  time  in  the 
legislative  schedule  of  the  Congress  last 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  up  the  food 
"stamp  bill  before  adjournment.  Hence, 
I  reintroduced  the  bill  again  this  year, 
after  again  obtaining  assurances  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  no 
changes  other  than  in  the  language  on 
appropriations  would  be  necessary. 

early  difficulties  in  paoT  projects 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  food 
stamp  program  in  operation  in  my  city 
of  St.  Louis  since  January  2,  1963— 
Initially  as  one  of  the  early  experimental 
pilot  projects  which  gave  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Congress 
sufficient  data  and  experience  to  justify 
passage  of  the  law  in  1964  establishing 
authority  for  a  nationwide  program. 
From  a  modest  beginning  of  pilot  proj- 
ects— costing  altogether  about  $25  mil- 
lion a  year — the  food  stamp  program 
has  grown  to  a  level  approaching  10 
times  that  amount.  The  1968  budget 
calls  for  $250  million. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  pilot  project  in  St.  Louis, 
the  food  stamp  plan  was  a  continuing 
battleground  over  the  regulations  and 
the  food  stamp  purchase  requirements. 
Recipients  must  buy  the  food  stamps 
each  month,  or  semimonthly,  out  of  that 
percentage  of  their  net  income  which 
they  would  normally  be  expected  to 
spend  for  food. 

Many  families  which  had  received  free 
surplus  food  under  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program  previously  in  effect  did  not 
join  up  for  the  food  stamp  program,  at 
least  at  first.     There  were  various  rea- 
sons.   One  was  that  the  certification  of 
eligibles  for  the  free  food  had  been  so 
lax — as  it  has  been  in  most  areas — that 
thousands  of  families  which  had  been 
receiving  free  surplus  food  just  were  not 
eligible  for  the  much  more  strictly  ad- 
ministered   food    stamp    program    and 
knew  It,  and  never  bothered  to  apply. 
Another  Important  reason  was  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  eligible  families 
that  while  free  food  was  fine— allowing 
them  to  use  their  limited  incomes  for 
other  purposes — if  they  had  to  pay  a 
specified  percentage  of  their  income  each 
month  for  foodstamps,  a  good  diet  just 
was  not  worth  It  to  them.    The  fact  Is 
that  the  original  purchase  requirements 
were  so  high,  in  many  cases,  compared 
to  the  actual  amount  poor  people  in  St. 
Louis  were  spending  for  food,  that  it  was 
just  impossible  for  many  families  which 
wanted  to  do  so  to  participate.    To  give 
just  one  Illustration,  families  on  public 
assistance  receiving  $65  a  month,  and 
paying  the  minimum  of  $47  a  month 
for  rent  in  a  public  housing  unit,  were 
nevertheless  being  called  upon  to  spend 
$20    a    month   for   food   stamps      How 
could  they? 

program    now   a   success 

Eventually,  these  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems were  overcome,  throtigh  congres- 
sional Intervention,  newspaper  and 
radio-TV  Interest,  and  the  expanding 
awareness  of  welfare  officials  and  De- 
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nartment  of  Agriculture  speclaUsts  to 
L  legitimacy  of  pubUc  complaints. 

on  the  whole,  the  food  stamp  program 
(n  St  Louis,  and  in  most  of  the  hundreds 
nf  other  cities  and  counties  In  which 
It  is  operating,  has  been  a  resounding 
cuccess.  The  people  who  participate 
are  deeply  grateful  for  it  and  want  it  to 
continue;  the  stores  find  it  workable  and 
orofltable  to  them;  and  the  local  author- 
ities overwhehningly  prefer  it  to  the  pro- 
eram  it  replaces  of  direct  distribution  of 
Imjlus  food  to  the  needy,  particularly 
since  the  food  stamp  program  Is  siiigu- 
larly  free  of  the  cheating  and  abuses 
which  so  often  have  characterized  the 
free  food  giveaway  program.  More  than 
half  the  Members  of  the  House  have  food 
stamp  projects  operating  In  their 
districts. 

congbessional  districts  in  wmcH  rooD 

stamp  plans  are  in  operation 
FoUowlng,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  list  of  all 
of  the  food  stamp  projects  now  in  opera- 
tion Including  the  date  on  which  they 
were  begun  and  the  congressional  dis- 
trict or  districts  In  which  each  Is  located: 

(Prom  tr.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  Washington. 
DC.) 

FOOD  Stamp  Projects  and  Date  of  Opera- 
tion AS  or  February  1967 

ALABAMA     (3) 

Rep.  Nichols  (4th  District);  Rep.  Selden 
(5th  District);  Rep.  Buchanan  (6th  Dis- 
trict). Jefferson  County.  March  11,  1963. 

Rep.  Selden  (5th  District),  Greene  County. 
January  3.  1967. 

Rep.  BevUl  (7th  District).  Walker  County. 

May  6, 1963. 

ALASKA     ( 1 ) 

Eep.  Pollock  (At  Large)  :  Nome  Area,  De- 
cember 1.  1965.  Brevlg  Mission,  City  of  Nome, 
City  of  Teller ) . 

ARKANSAS     <21) 

Rep  Oathlngs  (Ist  District):  Craighead 
County,  November  15,  1966;  Crittenden 
County.  May  4,  1966;  Cross  County,  February 
8  1967;  Lee  County,  November  16,  1966;  Mls- 
Blsslppi  County,  May  3,  1966;  Monroe  County. 
November  5,  1965;  Phillips  County.  May  4, 
1965;  Poinsett  County,  February  7,  1967;  St. 
Francis  County,  June  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Mills  (2d  District)  :  Arkansas  County, 
April  5,  1966;  Conway  County.  November  3. 
1965;  Faulkner  County,  November  5,  1965; 
•Independence  County.  April  2,  1963:  Izard 
County,  December  22,  1966;  Lonoke  County, 
December  1,  1966;  Perry  County.  November  2, 
1965;  Prairie  County.  December  2,  1965; 
Pulaski  County.  March  2.  1965. 

Rep.  Pryor  (4th  DlsUlct) :  Bradley  County 
November  17.  1966;  Jefferson  County,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1966;  Lincoln  County,  December  22. 
1966. 

CALIFORNIA     (4) 

Rep.  Clausen  (1st  District);  'Humboldt 
County,   3/1/63. 

Rep.  Burton  (5th  District);  San  Francisco 
County,   9/1/66. 

Rep.  MailUard  (6th  District);  San  Pran- 
clBco  County,  9/1/66. 

Rep.  Waldle  (14th  District);  Contra  Costa 
County.   12/1/66. 

Rep.  King  (17tli  District).  Rep.  HoUfleld 
(19th  District),  Rep.  Smith  (20th  District), 
Rep.  Hawkins  (2l8t  District).  Rep.  Gorman 
(22nd  District),  H«p.  Clawson  (23rd  Dis- 
trict). Rep.  Lipscomb  (24th  District),  Rep. 
Wiggins  (25th  District) ,  Rep.  Rees  (2«th 
District) ,  Rep.  Reinecke  (27th  District) .  Rep. 
Bell  (28th  District),  Rep.  Brown  (29th  Dis- 
trict),   Rep.    Roybal    (30th    DUtrlct),    Rep. 


WUson   (3l8t  District),   Rep.  Hosmer   (32nd 
District);  Los  Angeles  County,  12/16/66. 

COLORADO    (26) 

Rep.  Rogers  (1st  District) ;  Denver  County, 

3/2/65. 

Rep  Brotzman  (2nd  District):  Adan^ 
County.  5/4/65,  Arapahoe  County,  2/1/66, 
Boulder  County,  12/16/66,  Clear  Creek 
County,  5  6/65,  Gilpin  County,  5/7/65,  Jef- 
ferson County,  5/5/65. 

Rep.  Evans  (3rd  District);  Bent  County, 
2/8/67.  Costilla  County.  5/4/66.  Crawley 
County.  12/20/66.  Custer  County,  1/4/67,  E- 
bert  County  12/5/66.  Huerfano  County.  12/ 
1/65  Las  Animas  County,  12/2/65.  Otero 
County.  12/9/66.  Prowers  Coimty,  2/10/67, 
Pueblo  County.  12/7/65,  Washington  County, 
2/7/67. 

Rep  Asplnall  (4th  District):  Alamosa 
County.  5/3/66.  Conejos  Cotmty.  5/5/66. 
Larimer  County,  1/11/67.  Logan  County.  2/ 
2/67  Mesa  County.  1/6/67.  Mineral  County. 
6  '7,  66  \  PhlUlps  County,  2  '2/67,  Rio  Grande 
County,  11/2/65,  Weld  County,  1/12/67. 

CONNECTICUT    (I) 

Rep.  Monagan  (5th  District)  :  Waterbury 
District,  June  1, 1965. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA    (1  ) 

Julv  1.  1965. 

CEOEGIA    (18) 

Rep.  Hagan  (1st  District):  Burke  County, 
January  3,  1967, 

Rep  O'Neal  (2nd  District);  Mitchell 
Countv.  April  1,  1966,  Thomas  County,  May 
2.  1966. 

Rep  Brlnklev  (3rd  District):  Houston 
Countv.  January  3.  1967,  Pulaski  County, 
Januarv-  3.  1967. 

Rep.  Flynt  (6th  District) :  Bibb  County, 
November  1.  1965. 

Rep  Stuckey  (8th  District):  Charlton 
County,  May  2,  1966,  Clinch  County,  May  2, 
1966,  Echols  County,  May  2.  1966,  Lowndes 
Countv.  May  2.  1966. 

Rep.  Landrum  (9th  District) :  HaU  County. 
Julv  1  1965.  Lumpkin  County.  October  1. 
1965 ,  Rabun  County.  April  1,  1965,  Stephens 
Countv.  April  1,  1965. 

Rep"  Stephens  (10th  District):  Hancock 
County,  January  5,  1967.  Richmond  County, 
January  5.  1967.  Taliaferro  County.  January 
3.  1967,  Washington  County,  January  3,  1967. 


See  footnotes  at  euJ  of  ^ln;^;cU. 


HAWAII    (3) 

Rep.  Matsunaga  (AL) . 

Rep.  Mink  (AL)  :  Honolulu  County,  April 
12,  1966,  Kauai  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Maul  County.  November  2,  1966. 

ILLINOIS     (53) 

Rep.  Dawson  (1st  District).  Rep.  O'Hara 
(2nd  District).  Rep.  Murphy  (3rd  District). 
Rep.  Derwlnskl  (4th  District).  Rep.  Kluczyn- 
skl  (5th  District),  Rep.  Ronan  (6th  District), 
Rep.  Annunzlo  (7th  District),  Rep.  Rosten- 
kowski  (8th  District),  Rep.  Yates  (9th  Dls- 
Ulct), Rep.  Collier  (10th  District),  Rep. 
Puclnskl  (11th  District),  Rep.  Rumsfeld 
(13th  District):  Cook  County.  April  1.  1965. 
Rep.  Arends  (17th  District):  Iroquois 
County,  February  10,  1967,  VermUlon  County, 
Februarv  27,  1967. 

Rep.  Flndley  (20th  District):  Calhoun 
County.  January  5,  1967,  Greene  County,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967,  Jersey  County.  January  12, 
1967. 

Rep.  Gray  (21st  District) :  Alexander 
Countv.  May  3,  1966,  Edwards  County,  Jan- 
uary io,  1967,  'Franklin  County,  July  10, 
1961,  Gallatin  County,  June  8,  1966,  Hamil- 
ton County,  June  9,  1966,  Hardin  County, 
June  10,  1966,  Jackson  County.  May  11.  1966. 
Jefferson  County,  May  11,  1966,  Johnson 
County,  May  11,  1966,  Massac  County,  May 
17,  1966,  Monroe  County,  January  19.  1967, 
Perry  County,  January  19.  1967,  Pope  County, 
May  20,  1966,  Pulaski  County,  May  23,  1966, 
Randolph  County,  January  23,  1967,  Saline 
County,  December  21.   1965,  Union  County, 


May  25,  1966.  Wabash  County,  January  26, 
1967  Washington  County,  January  27,  1967. 
Wayne  County.  January  27.  1967.  White 
County.  May  27,  1966,  Williamson  County, 
December  28.  1965. 

Rep  Springer  (22nd  District)  :  Champaign 
County,  2/6  67,  Clark  County.  2/6/67.  Colee 
County  2  '6  67,  Cumberland  County,  2/6/67, 
De  Witt  Countv,  2/7/67,  Douglas  County. 
2/7/67  Edgar  County,  2/8/67,  Macon  County, 
2/15/67,  Moultrie  County,  2/20/67,  Piatt 
Coimty,  2/20/67.  ^     ^ 

Rep.  Shlplev  (23rd  District):  Bond 
County,  1/4/67,  Clay  County,  1/6  67.  Clinton 
County  1/6  67,  Crau-ford  County.  1/6/67, 
Efflngham  Countv.  2  8  67,  Payette  County. 
1/10 '67,  Jasper  County.  1/12/67,  Lawrence 
County,  1/16/67,  Macoupin  CkJimty,  1/17/67, 
Madison  County,  12/16/65.  Marion  County, 
1/18/67,  Montgomery  County.  1/19/67,  Rich- 
land County,  1/23  67,  Shelby  County, 
2 '24  67. 

Rep  Price  (24th  District):  Madison 
County,  12/16/65,  St.  Clair  County,  12/3/65. 

INDIANA    (17) 

Rep.  Madden  (1st  District),  Rep.  Halleck 
(2nd  District):    Lake  County,  6/1/66. 

Rep.  Roush  (5th  District)  :  Madison 
County,  1/3/67. 

Rep.  Bray  (6th  District):  Marion  County, 
5/2/66.  ^   , 

Rep.  Myers  i7th  District) :  Putnam 
Countv.  12/1/66. 

Rep."  Zlon  (8th  District):  Floyd  County, 
May  2.  1966;  Gibson  County,  November  1. 
1965;  Harrison  County.  March  1.  1965;  Knox 
County.  May  2,  1966:  Perry  County.  March  1, 
1965-  Pike  Countv,  November  1.  1965;  Posey 
County.  April  1.  1965;  Spencer  County. 
March  1.  1965;  Vanderburgh  County,  April  1. 
1963-  Warrick  County.  November  1.  1965. 

Rep.  Hamilton  i9th  District)  :  Bartholo- 
mew County.  December  1.  1966;  Switzerland 
County.  December  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Roudebush  (10th  District):  Marlon 
County.  May  2,  1966;  Tipton  County.  Decem- 
ber 1.  1966. 

Rep.  Jacobs  filth  District):  Marion 
County.  May  2,  1966. 

IOWA    (42) 

Rep.  Schwengel  fist  District)  :  Des  Moines 
County,  January  9,  1967;  Henry  County,  Jan- 
uary 13.  1967;  Johnson  County.  December  6. 
1966  Lee  Countv.  January  11.  1967;  Scott 
County,  December  5,  1966;  Van  Buren 
County,  April  5,  1966:  Washington  County, 
January  10,  1967. 

Rep.  Culver  (2nd  District)  :  Dubuque 
Countv.  April  1.  1966. 

Rep."  Gross  (3rd  District) :  Butler  County. 
December  19.  1966:  Cerro  Gordo  County,  De- 
cember 15,  1966:  Franklin  County.  December 
5.  1966;  Grundy  County.  December  14.  1966; 
Hamilton  County  December  5.  1966;  Hardin 
County.  February  6.  1967. 

Rep.  Kyi  (4th  District)  :  Appanoose  Coun- 
ty, December  6,  1965,  Benton  County.  Janu- 
ary 9  1967,  Clarke  County,  November  7,  1966. 
Davis  County.  November  7.  1966.  Decatur 
County,  April  6,  1966.  Jasper  County,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1966,  Lucas  County,  December  2,  1965, 
Marshall  County,  December  5,  1966,  Tama 
County.  January  10,  1967,  Union  County, 
January  17,  1967,  Wapello  County,  November 

7,  1966,  Warren  Ck)unty,  January  3,  1967, 
Wayne  County,  December  6,  1965. 

Rep,  Mavne  (6th  District)  :  Calhoun  Coun- 
ty, November  7,  1966,  Ida  County.  November 

8.  1966,  O'Brien  (bounty,  April  4,  1966,  Plym- 
outh County,  November  15,  1966.  Sioux 
County.  Novemt>er  9,  1966,  Woodbury  Coun- 
ty, April  4,  1966. 

Rep.  Scherle  (7th  District) :  Adams  Coun- 
ty, January  5,  1967.  Dallas  County.  December 
12,  1966,  Greene  County.  December  6,  1966. 
Guthrie  County,  December  6,  1966,  Harrison 
County,  January  4,  1967,  Madison  County, 
December  6,  1966,  Monona  County,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1966,  Pottawattamie  County,  February 
6,  1967,  Taylor  County,  January  5,  1967. 
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KANSAS     ( 6 1 

Rep.  Skubltz  (5th  District):  Bourbon 
county,  May  4,  1965,  Cherokee  County, 
May  6  1965.  Crawford  County,  April  1,  1965. 
Labette  County,  AprU  5,  1966,  Wilson  Coun- 
ty, December  2,  1966. 

KENTt/CKY     (44) 

Rep  StubblefleM  ( 1st  District)  :  Logan 
County,  12  1  66.  Muhlenberg  County, 
!■>   1   G6,  Todd  County,  12   1/66. 

Rep.  Natcher  (2nd  District):  Simpson 
County.  12  1/66.  ,  _ 

Rep      Cowger      (3rd     District):     Jefferson 

County,  12/1  66. 

Rep  Snyder  (4th  District) :  Campbell 
County    12  1  66,  Jefferson  County.   12,1,66. 

Rep' Carter  (5th  District):  Adair  County. 
12  1  66  Bell  County.  3  7/66.  Casey  County, 
11/1 '66  Clay  County,  March  7.  1966,  Clin- 
ton County.  November  1,  1966,  Cumberland 
County,  December  1.  1966,  Estill  County, 
November  1,  1966,  Harlan  County.  November 
8  1965.  Jackson  County,  May  2.  1966.  Knox 
County.  May  2,  1966,  Laurel  County,  Decem- 
ber 1  1966  Leslie  County,  March  1.  i»i>a. 
Lincoln  County,  November  1,  1966.  McCreary 
County  Decer^ber  1,  1966,  Owsley  County, 
February  1.  1965.  Pulaski  County.  rJecember 
1  1966.  Rockcastle  County,  May  2,  1906. 
Russell  County.  November  1,  1966,  Wayne 
County.  November  7.  1966.  Whitley  County. 
December  1.  1966. 

Rep  Watts  (6th  District):  Clark  County, 
November  1.  1966.  Montgomery  County. 
November  1.  1966. 

Rep.  Perkins  (7th  District)  :  Bath  County. 
November  1.  1966;  Breathitt  County.  Febru- 
ary 1  1965;  Carter  County,  November  1.  1966; 
Elliott  County,  April  1,  1966;  'Floyd  County. 
June  1,  1961;  Johnson  County,  February  1, 
1965-  'Knott  County,  December  3,  1962;  Lee 
CouAty  October  4.  1965;  Letcher  County, 
March  1.  1965;  Magoffin  County.  March  1. 
1965;  Martin  County.  February  1.  1965; 
Menifee  County.  March  7.  1966;  Morgan 
County,  October  4,  1965:  'Perry  County, 
March  4,  1963;  Pike  County,  November  8. 
1965;  Wolfe  Coxmty.  October  4.  1965. 

LOUISIANA     (22  1 

Rep  Boggs  (2nd  D.strlct) :  St.  James  Par- 
ish. Majch  1.  1966;  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Parish.  June   1.   1966. 

Rep  Willis  (3rd  District)  :  Assumption 
Parish  November  2.  1965;  Iberia  Parish.  May 
3  1966-  Lafayette  Parish.  December  1.  1965; 
St.  Martin  Parish.  May  4.  1965;  Vermilion 
Parish.  May  4.  1965. 

Rep.  Waggonner  (4th  District) :  Bed  River 
Parish.  January  10.  1967. 

Rep.  Passman  (5th  District):  Caldwell 
Parish  April  5.  1966:  Franklin  Parish,  De- 
cember 7,  1966;  Richland  Parish.  December 

7.    1966. 

Rep.  Rarlck  (6th  District*:  East  Baton 
Rou^e  Parish,  January  11.  1967;  Iberville 
Parish.  April  6.  1966;  Polnte  Coupee  Parish. 
March  4.  1965. 

Rep.  Edwards  (7th  District)  :  Acadia  Parish 
February  2.  1965.  Calcasieu  Parish,  December 
1,  1965.  'Evangeline  Parish,  January  7,  1963. 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  May  4.  1966.  St. 
Landry  Parish.  March  2,  1965. 

Rep.  Long  (8th  District)  :  'Avoyelles  Parish. 
March  1,  1963.  Natchitoches  Parish,  April  6. 
1965.  Winn  Parish,  April  6,  1966. 

MAINE     (1) 

Rep.  Hathaway  (2nd  District):  Andro- 
scoggin County.  June  17.  1966. 

MARYLAND     (10) 

Rep.  Morton  (1st  District)  :  Anne  Arundel 
County.  February  7,  1966.  Caroline  County, 
January  12,  1967,  Dorchester  County.  July  12, 
1965,  <aueen  Annes  County,  November  16. 
1965.  Talbot   County,  October   13.   1966. 

Rep.  Garmatz  (3rd  District)  :  Anne  Arundel 


County, 
July  11, 

Rep. 
County. 

Rep. 
County. 
Coui.ty. 

Rep 
County. 
10.  1906 

Rep. 
County 

Rep. 
Coimty 


February  7.  1966.  Baltimore  County, 

1966. 

Fallon     (4th     District):     Baltimore 

July  11.  1966. 

Machen      (5th     District):      Charles 

December    12.   1966.   Prince   Georges 

February   14.  1967. 

Mathlas     (6th     District)  :     Allegany 

June  7,  1966.  Garrett  County,  June 

Frledel     (7th    District):     Baltimore 
,  July   11.   1966. 

Gude    (8th  District)  :    Anne  Arundel 
.  February  7,  1966. 

MICHIGAN     (6  I 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Rep.  Conyers  ( 1st  District) .  Rep.  Esch  (2nd 
District)  :  Wayne  County.  7/1/65.=^ 

Rep.  Harvey  (8th  District):  St.  Clair 
County.  12   1/65. 

Rep.  Ruppe  (Uth  District):  Gogebic 
County.  5/17/65.  Houghton  County.  6  3/65. 

Rep.  O'Hara  (12th  District):  Macomb 
County.    12   1/65.   Wayne   County.   7/1/65." 

Rep.  Dlggs  ( 13th  District) .  Rep.  Nedzl  ( 14th 
District).  Rep.  William  Ford  (15th  District), 
Rep.  Dlngell  (16th  District).  Rep.  Griffiths 
(17th  District)  :  Wayne  County,  July  1,  1965.' 

Rep.  Broomfield  (18th  District);  Oakland 
County.  December  1.  1965. 

Rep."  McDonald  ( 19th  District) :  Oakland 
County.  December  1.  1965.  Wayne  County. 
July  1,  1965.- 

MINNESOTA     (29) 

Rep.  Qule  (1st  District):  Dakota  County. 
January  3,  1967. 

Rep.  Nelsen  (2nd  District)  :  Pipestone 
County.  January  4.  1967. 

Rep.  MacGregor  (3rd  District)  :  Anoka 
County,  January  3,  1967.  Hennepin  County. 

August  2.  1966. 

Rep.  Karth  (4th  District)  :  Ramsey  County. 
July  1.  1965.  Washington  County.  January  5. 
1367. 

Rep.  Fraser  (5th  District)  :  Ramsey  County, 
July  1,  1965. 

Rep.  Zwach  (6th  District)  :  Benton  County. 
January  4,  1967,  Big  Stone  County.  June  2, 
1966.  Chippewa  County,  December  2.  1966. 
Crow  Wing  County,  June  1.  1966.  Kandiyohi 
County.  May  2.  1966.  Lac  qui  Parle  County. 
May  2.  1966.  Renville  County,  January  4,  1967, 
Stearns  County,  January  3.  1966.  Swllt 
County,  June  2,  1966,  Wright  County.  Janu- 
aiy  3,   1967. 

Rep.  Lanpen  (7th  District)  :  Becker  County. 
May  2,  1966,  Beltrami  County,  December  1, 
1965.  Hubbard  County.  May  2.  1966.  Otter 
Tall  County.  January  5.  1967,  Polk  County, 
January  6,  1967,  Roseau  County.  January  9. 
1967. 

Rep.  Blatnlk  (8th  District)  :  Aitkin  County, 
December  5,  1965,  'Carlton  County,  March  4. 
1963.  'Itasca  Ck)unty,  Jime  7,  1961,  Koochi- 
ching County,  April  1,  1965,  Lake  County, 
April  1,  1965,  Pine  County,  December  5,  1966, 
'5t.  Louis  County.  June  5,  1961. 

MISSISSIPPI    (20) 

Rep.  Abernethy  (1st  District):  Attala 
County.  January  3.  1967.  Chickasaw  County. 
September  1.  1965,  Clay  County,  July  5.  1966, 
Leflore  County.  February  1,  1967,  Lowndes 
County,  September  1,   1965. 

Rep.  Whltten  (2nd  District)  :  Coahoma 
County.  November  1,  1965.  De  Soto  County, 
February  1.  1967.  Lee  County,  January  3. 
1967.  Panola  County.  January  3,  1967,  Quit- 
man County,  February  1.  1967.  Tallahatchie 
County.  February  1.  1987.  Talobusha  County, 
February  1,  1967. 

Rep.  WnUams  (3rd  District) :  Pike  County, 
January  3.  1967,  Warren  County.  February  1. 
1967. 

Rep.  Montgomery  (4th  District)  :  Madison 
County.  October  1,  1965,  Yazoo  County.  Jan- 
uary 3.  1967. 

Rep.  Colmer  (5th  District):  Forrest 
County.  April  4,  1966.  Harrison  County.  July 
1,  1965.  Jones  County,  July  1,  1965.  Marlon 
County,  January  3. 1967. 


MISSOOHI     (1) 

Rep.  Karsten  (1st  District).  Rep.  Curtis 
(2nd  District).  Rep.  Sullivan  (3rd  District) ; 
•City  of  St.  Louis.  January  2.  1963. 

MONTANA     (3) 

Rep  Olsen  (1st  District):  Deer  Lodge 
County,  April  1.  1966,  'Silver  Bow  County, 
June  1,  1961. 

Rep.  Battln  (2nd  District):  Cascade 
County,  December  1,  1965, 

NEBRASKA   (22.^ 

Rep.  Denney  (1st  District);  Cuming 
County,  February,  7,  1967,  Dakota  County. 
February  7,  1967.  Gage  County,  December  7, 
1966.  Lancaster  County.  June  1.  1965,  Nemaha 
County.  November  1,  1966,  Saunders  County 
November  1.  1965.  York  County.  November  1. 
1966. 

Rep.  Cunningham  (2nd  District)  :  Doug, 
las  County.  January  3,  1967.  Sarpy  County. 
April  4.  1966. 

Rep.  Martin  (3rd  District)  :  Banner  County, 
May  2.  1966,^  Boone  County.  December  7. 
1966.  Boyd  County,  February  15,  1967,  Buffalo 
County,  December  5,  1966.  Clay  County.  Jan- 
uary  12.  1967.  Custer  County.  November  1. 
1966,  Franklin  County.  January  13.  1967,  Hall 
County,  December  6,  1966,  Holt  County,  D«. 
cember  29,  1966.  Keith  County.  November  1, 
1966.  Morrill  County,  June  1,  1966,  Rock 
County,  February  28,  1967,  Scotta  Blu3 
County.  May  2,  1966.'  Sheridan  County, 
May  2, 1966. 

NEW  JERSEY  (4) 

Rep.  Hunt  (1st  District)  :  Camden  County, 
February  1,  1967. 

Rep.  Sandman  (2nd  District) :  Salem 
County,  December  1, 1966. 

Rep.  Thompson  (4th  District)  :  Mercer 
County,  June  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Wldnall  (7th  District) :  Bergen 
County,  February  1.  1967. 

NEW    MEXICO     (17) 

Rep.  Morris  (AL),  Rep.  Walker  (AL): 
Chaves  County,  April  1,  1966.  Colfax  Cotmty. 
December  1.  1965,  Curry  County,  June  1. 
1966,  Eddy  County.  May  2,  1966.  Guadalupe 
County.  February  1,  1967.  Harding  County. 
November  2,  1966.  Lea  County.  May  2,  1966. 
•Mora  County.  June  3,  1963,  Quay  County, 
November  2,  1965,  Rio  Arriba  County.  March 
2,  1965.  Roosevelt  County.  June  1.  1966.  San- 
doval County.  April  1,  1965,  'San  Miguel 
County.  June  5,  1961,  'Santa  Pe  County, 
June  3,  1963.  Taos  County.  March  3.  196S. 
Torrance  County,  February  1,  1967.  Union 
County.  December  1.  1965. 

KEW  YORK  ( 1  ) 

Rep.  McCarthy  (39th  District) ,  Rep.  DulBkl 
(41st  District)  :  Erie  County  Welfare  District, 
February  1. 1966. 

NORTH    CAROLINA     (22) 

Rep.  Jones  ( 1st  District)  :  Bertie  County. 
November  1,  1965;  Chowan  County,  Novem- 
ber 1.  1965;  Dare  County,  November  15. 1965; 
Martin  County,  Mirch  1,  1965;  Northampton 
County,  March  1,  )965. 

Rep.  Fountain  (2nd  District)  :  Franklin 
County,  March  4.  1966;  Granville  County, 
April  1.  1966;  Halifax  County,  March  1,  1965 

Rep.  Henderson  (3rd  District):  Harnett 
County.  January  3.  1967;  Lee  County,  April 
1,  1966. 

Rep,  Gardner  (4th  District)  :  Chatham 
County,  May  10,  1966;  Moore  County,  April 
1.  1966;  'Nash  County.  November  1,  1962; 
Orange  County.  May  2. 1966. 

Rep.  Gallfianakls  (5th  District)  :  Durham 
County.  December  1.  1966;  Forsyth  County. 
March  1.  1965;  Person  County,  May  2,  1966. 

Rep.  Lennon  (7th  District)  :  New  Hanover 
County,  December  1.  1966;  Scotland  County, 
December  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Broyhlll  (9th  District)  :  Cabarrus 
County,  December  12.  1966;  Surry  County, 
March  1,  1965. 
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Bep.  Whltener  (lOth  DUtrlct) :  Cleveland 
County,  January  3,  1967. 

NORTH   DAKOTA    (1) 

Eep.  Kleppe  (2nd  District) :  Morton  Coun- 
ty, December  1,  1966. 

OHIO    (33) 

Bep.  Taft  (1st  District)  Rep.  Clancy  (2nd 
District)  :  HamUton  County.  4/1/65. 

Bep.  Whalen  (3rd  District) :  Montgomery 
County,  6/1/66. 

Bep.  Mcculloch  (4th  District)  :  AUen  Coun- 
ty. 12/1/66. 

Bep.  Harsha  (6th  District):  Clermont 
County.  12/1/65.  Scioto  County.  6/3/66. 

Bep.  Brown  (7th  District)  :  Clark  County. 

ia/1/66. 

Bep.  Betts  (8th  District) :  Rlcbland  Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66. 

Bep.  Ashley  (9th  District) :  'Lucas  Coun- 
ty, 12/3/62. 

Bep.  Miller  (10th  District) :  Athens  Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66,  Lawrence  County.  11/1/66.  Mor- 
gan county.  11/1/66,  Washington  County, 
1/3/67. 

Bep.  Stanton  (11th  District) :  Lake  Coun- 
ty  11/1/66,  Summit  County,  6/2/66. 

lElep.  Devlne  (12th  District):  Franklin 
County.  1/3/66. 

Bep.  Mosher  (13th  District) :  Lorain  Coun- 
ty, 12/1/66. 

Bep.  Ayrea  (14th  District) :  Summit  Coun- 
ty, 5/2/66. 

Bep.  Wylle  (15th  District)  :  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, 1/3/66. 

Bep.  Bow  (16th  District) :  Carroll  County, 
February  1.  1967,  Mahoning  County,  May  2. 
1986,  Stark  County,  May  2.  1966, 

Eep.  Ashbrook  (17th  District):  Ashland 
County.  January  3,  1967,  Coshocton  Cotinty, 
February  1,  1967,  Guernsey  County,  February 
6  1967.  Holmes  County.  December  1,  1066, 
Knox  County.  February  1.  1967.  Wayne 
County,  January  3, 1967. 

Bep.  Hays  (18th  District):  Belmont 
County.  February  1.  1967,  Columbiana 
County.  December  1,  1966.  Harrison  Ck)unty. 
December  1,  1966.  Monroe  County,  February 
1,  1967,  Jefferson  County,  December  1,  1966. 
Tuscarawas  County,  December  1,  1968. 

Rep.  Klrwan  (19th  District):  Trumbull 
County,  December  1.  1966. 

Bep.  Felghan  (20th  District),  Rep.  Vanlk 
(2l8t  EUstrlct).  Rep.  Bolton  (22nd  District). 
Rep.  Mlnshall  (23rd  District):  'Cuyahoga 
County.  May  1.  1963. 

Bep.  Lukens  (24th  District) :  Montgomery 
County,  June  1, 1966. 

OREGON    ( 1 ) 

Bep.  Green  (3rd  District) :  'Multnomah 
(Jounty.  December  3, 1962. 

PENNSYLVANIA    (29) 

Etep.  Barrett  (1st  District),  Bep.  Nix  (2nd 
District) ,  Rep.  Byrne  (3rd  District) ,  Rep.  EU- 
berg  (4th  District),  Rep.  Green  (5th  Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia  County,  May  2.  1966. 

Rep.  McDade  (lOth  District)  :  Bradford 
County,  June  1.  1966,  Lackawanna  County, 
AprU  1,  1966,  Sullivan  County.  January  3, 
1987.  Susqueharma  County,  January  3.  1967, 
Tioga  County,  June  1,  1966,  Wyoming  County, 
Januarys,  1967. 

Rep.  Flood  (11th  District) :  'Luzerne  Coun- 
ty, October  1, 1982. 

Rep.  Whalley  (12th  District)  :  Blair  Coun- 
ty. February  1.  1967.  Huntingdon  County. 
April  1,  1966,  Mifflin  County,  June  1,  1968, 
Somerset  County,  May  3,  1966. 

Rep.  Moorhead  (14th  District) :  Allegheny 
Comity.  April  1,  1985.* 

Rep.  Schneebell  (17th  District) :  Dauphin 
County.  January  3,  1967,  Northumberland 
County,  January  3,  1967. 

Bep.  Corbett  (18th  District) ,  Rep.  Holland 
{20th  District) :  Allegheny  County,  AprU  1, 
1965.« 

Bep.  Saylor  (22nd  District) :  Armstrong 
County,  February  1,  1967,  'Cambria  County, 


March  1  1963.  Clarion  County.  February  1, 
1967,  Indiana  County.  May  3,  1965,  Jefferson 
County,  February  1,  1967. 

Rep.  Johnson  (23rd  District) :  Clearfield 
County,  May  3,  1965.  Clinton  County,  Janu- 
ary 3  1967,  McKean  County,  June  1,  1966. 
Potter  County,  Jime  1. 1966,  Venango  County. 
February  1, 1967.  ^  _,    .. 

Rep.  Vlgorito  (24th  District):  Crawford 
County,  February  1,  1967. 

Rep.  Morgan  (26th  District):  'Fayette 
Covmty.  June  1.  1961.  Greene  County.  May  3, 
1965    Washington  County,  June  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Pulton  (27th  District):  Allegheny 
Covmty,  April  1, 1965.* 

BHODE    ISLAND     (4) 

Rep.  St  Germain  (1st  DUtrlct):  City  of 
Central  Falls,  September  1,  1966.  City  of 
Pawtucket,  September  1.  1966,  City  of  Provi- 
dence, November  16,  1965,  City  of  Woon- 
Bocket.  September  1, 1966.  ^ 

Rep.  Pogarty  (2nd  District) :  City  of  Provi- 
dence, November  16,  1965. 

SOXTTH    CAROLINA     <8> 

Rep.  Rivers  (1st  District):  Beaulort 
Cotmty,  February  1, 1967. 

Rep.  Dorn  (3rd  District) :  Edgefield  County, 
November  15,  1966,  McOormick  County, 
March  15, 1966. 

Rep.  Gettys  (5th  District):  Cherokee 
County,  January  4,  1966.  York  County.  De- 
cember 13.  1965.  ^„, 

Rep.  McMillan  (6th  DUtrlct)  :  DUlon 
County.  Jvme  1.  1965.  Lee  County.  April  l. 
1966.  Williamsburg  (3ounty.  April  1,  1966. 
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TENNESSEE     (38) 

Rep.  Quillen  (1st  DUtrict)  :  Cocke  County, 
November  1.  1966.  Hancock  County,  AprU  7, 
1966.  Sevier  County.  December  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Duncan  (2nd  DUtrict) :  Anderson 
County.  May  2,  1966,  Campbell  County,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1965,  Claiborne  County,  February  1, 
1966,  Knox  County.  December  1,  1966. 
Morgan  County.  November  1,  1966,  Scott 
County,  February  1.  1965. 

Rep.  Brock  (3rd  District)  :  Bledsoe  County. 
November  1,  1966.  'Grundy  County,  June  10. 
1963.  'Hamilton  County,  June  10,  1963. 
•Marion  County.  June  10,  1963,  Meigs 
County,  November  1,  1966.  'Sequatchie 
County,  June  10, 1963. 

Rep.  Evlns  (4th  DUtrict) :  Cannon  County, 
November  1,  1966,  Fentress  County,  Decem- 
ber 1.  1966,  Pickett  County.  November  1, 
1966.  Rutherford  County,  November  1,  1966, 
Smith  County,  November  1,  1966,  Wilson 
County,  November  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Anderson  (6th  District)  :  Lawrence 
County,  November  7.  1966,  Macon  County. 
November  1.  1966.  Sumner  County.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1966.  Trousdale  County,  November  1, 
1966.' 

Rep.  Blanton  (7th  District)  :  Chester 
County,  November  1,  1966,  Fayette  County, 
April  1.  1965.  Hardeman  County,  May  17, 
1965,  Hardin  County.  December  1,  1966,  Mc- 
Nalry  County,  May  2.  1966.  Shelby  County, 
February  1, 1966. 

Rep.  Everett  (8th  District) :  Dyer  County. 
November  1,  1965;  Haywood  Cotmty,  April  1, 
1965-  Henry  County.  November  1.  1966;  Lake 
County,  May  2,  1966;  Lauderdale  County, 
November  1,  1965;  Shelby  County,  February 
1, 1966;  Tipton  County,  April  1, 1966;  Weakley 
Covmty,  November  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Kuykendall  (9th  DUtrict) :  Shelby 
Covmty,  February  1,  1966. 

TEXAS    (2) 

Rep.  Teague  (6th  DUtrict).  Rep.  Wright 
(12th  DUtrict) :  Tarrant  County,  October  1, 

1965. 

Rep.  White  (16th  DUtrict):  El  Paso 
County,  December  6. 1966. 

UTAH    (20) 

Rep  Burton  (Ist  DUtrict):  Box  Elder 
County,  November  1,  1966:  Cache  County. 
December  1,  1965;  CarlxJn  County,  June  2, 
1966;  DavU  County.  January  3.  1966;  Emery 


County,  Jtme  2,  1966;  Garfield  County,  No- 
vember 1,  1966;  Kane  County,  November  1, 
1986;  Morgan  County,  November  9,  1966; 
Piute  Covmty,  November  1,  1965;  Rich 
County,  December  1,  1966;  Sanpete  County, 
December  1,  1966;  Sevier  County,  January  3, 
1967-  Utah  County,  June  1,  1966;  Wayne 
Covmty.  Janviary  3.  1967;  Weber  Covmty,  June 
1,  1965.  _ 

Rep.  Lloyd  (2nd  DUtrlct) :  Beaver  County. 
February  3,  1967:  Iron  Covmty,  February  7, 
1967;  Jviab  County.  December  1.  1968;  Mil- 
lard County.  December  1.  1966;  Washington 
County.  February  8,  1967. 

VKBMONT    (1) 

Rep.  Stafford  (AL) :  St.  Albans  Welfare 
DUtrict,  November  1.  1968;  Franklin  Covmty, 
Grand  Isle  County,  Lamoille  County. 

VIBOINIA    (7) 

Rep.  Downing  (1st  District):  Chesapeake 
City,  November  15,  1966. 

Rep.  Hardy  (2nd  District) :  City  ol  Nor- 
folk. April  11.  1966. 

Rep.  Tuck  (6th  DUtrict)  :  City  of  DanvUle. 
June  1,  1966. 

Rep  Wampler  (9th  DUtrict) :  City  ol 
BrUtol,  March  4,  1966;  'Dickenson  Covmty, 
March  4.  1963;  'Lee  County,  March  6,  1963; 
'WUe  County,  February  1,  1963. 

WASHINGTON     (33) 

Rep  Meeds  (2nd  District) :  aallam  County, 
December  1,  1966.  Jefferson  County.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1966. 

Rep.  Hansen  (3rd  DUtrict) :  Clark  Covinty, 
November  1.  1966.  Cowlitz  County,  December 
1  1966.  'Grays  Harbor  County,  September 
3"  1963,  Lewis  County,  November  1,  1966. 
Mason  County.  December  1.  1966,  Pacific 
County,  November  1,  1965,  Skamania  County, 
November  1,  1966.  Thurston  County,  Novem- 
ber 2.  1965.  Wahklakvim  County,  December 
1,  1966. 

Rep.  May  (4th  DUtrict) :  Adams  County, 
January  3.  1967,  Asotin  County,  January  3. 
1967  Benton  County.  April  1.  1966,  Columbia 
County,  January  3,  1967,  Franklin  County, 
April  1,  1966,  Garfield  County,  January  3, 
1967,  Klickitat  County,  November  1,  1966, 
Walla  Walla  (bounty,  January  3,  1987,  Whit- 
man County.  January  3.  1967.  Taklma 
County,  April  1.  1966. 

Rep.  Foley  (5th  DUtrict) :  Lincoln  County. 
January  3,  1967. 

Rep.  mcka  (6th  DUtrict)  :  Kitsap  County, 
Deceml>er  1,  1966. 


WEST    VIBGimA     (40) 

Rep.  Moore  (1st  DUtrict) :  Braxton  County, 
May  2,  1966,  Calhoun  County,  January  3, 
1967  Doddridge  County,  Janviary  3,  1967. 
Gilmer  County,  January  3,  1967,  Harrison 
Covmty,  January  3.  1967.  LewU  County  Jan- 
uary 3.  1967,  Marion  Covmty.  January  3.  1967. 
Taylor  County,  January  3, 1967. 

Rep  Staggers  (2nd  DUtrict):  Barbour 
County.  January  3.  1967;  Greenbrier  County. 
May  2,  1966;  MonongaUa  County,  January  3. 
1967;  Pendleton  County,  January  3,  1967; 
Pocahontas  County,  Janviary  3,  1967;  Preston 
County,  January  3,  1967;  Randolph  County, 
January  3.  1967;  Tucker  County,  January  3. 
1967;  Upshvir  County,  January  3.  1967;  Web- 
ster County,  November  1, 1965. 

Rep.  Slack  (3rd  District) :  Boone  County. 
October  1,  1965;  Clay  County,  November  1. 
1965-  Kanawha  County,  November  1,  1986; 
Nicholas  County,  May  2,  1966;  Raleigh  Coun- 
ty, October  1, 1965. 

Rep.  Hechler  (4th  DUtrict) :  Cabell  Covm- 
ty, January  3,  1967;  Jackson  County,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1967;  Lincoln  County,  November  1, 
1965-  'Logan  County,  November  1,  1962; 
Mason  County.  January  3,  1967;  Putnam 
County.  January  3. 1967;  Roane  County,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1967;  'Wayne  County.  November  1. 
1962;  Wirt  County,  January  3,  1967;  Wood 
County,  January  3,  1967. 

Rep.  Kee  (5th  DUtrlct) :  Payette  County. 
October  1,  1965;  'McDowell  County,  May  29, 
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1961;  Mercer  County,  May  2,  1966;  'Mingo 
County,  November  1,  1962;  Monroe  County. 
May  2,  1966;  Summers  County,  May  2,  1966; 
Wyoming  County,  May  2,  1966. 

WISCONSIN     (18) 

Rep.  Thomson  (3rd  District);  Crawford 
County.  December  6,  1965;  Grant  County. 
December  1,  1965;  Lafayette  County.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1965;  Pepin  County,  May  2,  1966;  Pierce 
County,  May  2,  1966;  Vernon  County,  De- 
cember 1,  rj66. 

Rep.  Zablockl  i4th  District):  Rep.  Reuss 
(5th  District);  Milwaukee  County,  January 
3,  1966. 

Rep.  Laird  (7th  District);  Langlade  Coun- 
ty, Marfii  1,  1965. 

Rep.  Byrner.  iSth  District);  Door  County. 
February  3.  1967;  Kewaunee  County.  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967. 

Rep.  Davis  (9th  District*:  Milwaukee 
County,  J;inuary  3,  1966;  Waukesha  County, 
May  2,  1966. 

Rep.  O'Konskl  {lOth  District):  Burnett 
County,  May  2.  1966;  'Douglas  County,  No- 
vember 1,  1962;  Dunn  County,  May  2,  1966; 
•Iron  County.  March  1.  1963;  Price  County, 
March  1.  1965;  Rusk  County,  December  5, 
1966;  St.  Croix  County.  December  5,  1966. 

WYOMING     <23) 

Rep.  Harrison  (ALi  :  Albany  County.  Janu- 
ary 3,  1967;  Big  Hum  County,  March  1.  1966; 
Campbe'.I  County,  April  20.  1965;  Carbon 
County,  December  1,  1965;  Converse  County, 
December  1,  1966;  Crook  County,  November  1. 
1966;  Fremont  Coi;nty,  April  20,  1965;  Goshen 
County,  December  1,  1966;  Hot  Springs 
County.  November  1,  1966;  Johnson  County, 
April  20.  1965;  Laramie  County,  January  3. 
1967;  Lincoln  County,  April  20.  1965;  Natrona 
County.  November  1.  1905;  Niobrara  County, 
December  1.  1966;  Park  County,  November  1, 
1966;  Platte  County.  January  3,  1967;  Sher- 
idan County.  March'  1,  1966;  Sublette  County, 
April  20,  1965;  Sweetwater  County,  April  1. 
1966:  Teton  County,  .April  20.  1965;  Uinta 
County,  April  1.  1966;  Washakie  County.  No- 
vember 1,  1966;  Weston  County,  April  20, 
1965. 

CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICTS    IN    WHICH    NEW   FOOD 
STAMP  PROJECTS  ARE  TO  START 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  list  of 
the  areas,  including  congressional  dis- 
tricts, in  which  new  food  stamp  projects 
are  to  start  in  the  near  future: 
Food     Stamp     Program — Designated     Areas 

Not  Yet  in  Operation  as  of  February  28. 
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ALABAMA 

Bullock  County:  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive Andrews. 

Dallas  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Nichols. 

Lamar  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Bevlll. 

ARKANS.\S 

Boone  County:  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive Hammerschmldt. 

Dallas  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Drew  County:  4th  District.  Representative 
Pryor. 

Greene  County:  1st  District.  Representa- 
tive Gathlngs. 

Johnson  County:  3rd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmldt. 

Marlon  County:  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive Hammerschmldt. 

Ouachita  County.  4th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Pryor. 

Saline  County.  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

CALIFORNIA 

Modoc  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Riverside  County,  38th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Tunney. 
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San  Mateo  County,  11th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Younger. 

Santa  Clara  County:  9th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Edwards;  10th  District.  Represent- 
ative Gubser. 

Sonoma  County:  1st  DlsUlct.  Represent- 
ative Clausen. 

COLOR-^DO 

Archuleta  County,  4th  District,  Represent- 
ative Asplnall. 

Delta  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Asplnall. 

Dolores  County,  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive AsplnuU. 

G.T.r£le;d  County.  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Asplnall. 

Gunnison  County.  4th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Asplniill. 

Hinsdale  County:  4th  District.  Represent- 
ative Asplnall. 

Mort^an  County.  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Asplnall. 

Yuma  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Evans. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Welfare  District:  1st  District. 
Representative  Daddarlo;  6th  District,  Rep- 
resentative Mesklll. 

Middletown  Welfare  District;  2nd  District, 
Representative  St.  Onge. 

New  Haven  Welfare  District:  3rd  District. 
Representative  Gialmo;  5th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Monagan. 

GEORGIA 

Berrien  County:  8th  District.  Representa- 
tive Stuckey. 

Clay  County:  2nd  District.  Representative 
O'Neal. 

Colquitt  County:  2nd  District.  Representa- 
tive O'Neal. 

Coweta  County:  6th  District.  Representa- 
tive Flynt. 

Dougherty  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative O'Neal. 

Grady  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive O'Neal. 

Greene  County:  10th  District,  Representa- 
tive Stephens. 

HAWAH 

Hawaii  County:  At  Large,  Representative 
Matsunaga    and   Representative   Mink. 

ILLINOIS 

Adams  County:  20th  District.  Representa- 
tive Findlcy. 

Brown  County:  20th  District.  Representa- 
tive Fmdley. 

C.iss  County:  20th  District.  Representative 
Findley. 

Christian  County:  23rd  District.  Repre- 
sentative Shipley. 

Hancock  County:  20th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Logan  County:  22nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Springer. 

Mixson  County:  18th  District.  Representa- 
tive Michel. 

McDonough  County:  20th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Menard  County:  18th  District.  Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Morgan  County:  20th  District.  Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Pike  County:  20th  District.  Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Sangamon  County:  20th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Schuyler  County:  20th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Scott  County:  20th  District.  Representa- 
tive Findley. 

INDL\NA 

Daviess  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Myers. 

Orange  County:  9th  District,  Representa- 
tive Hamilton. 

IOWA 

Buena  Vista  County:  6th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 


Clay  County:  6th  District,  Representative 
Mayne. 

Dickinson  County:  6th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 

Emmet  County:  6th  District,  Representa. 
tlve  Mayne. 

Humboldt  County:  6th  District,  lElepre- 
sentatlve  Mayne. 

Jefferson  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Schwengel. 

Kossuth  County:  6th  District.  Representa- 
tive Mayne. 

Linn  County:  2nd  District.  Representative 
Culver. 

Montgomery  County:  7th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Scherle. 

Palo  Alto  County:  6th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 

Ringgold  County:  4th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Kyi. 

Story  County:  5th  District,  Representative 
Smith. 

KENTUCKY 

Allen  County:  2nd  District.  Representa- 
tive Natcher. 

Butler  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive StubbleSeld. 

Fleming  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Perkins. 

Grant  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Snyder. 

Greenup  County :  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Perkins. 

Hickman  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Stubblefleld. 

Kenton  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Snyder. 

Powell  County:  6th  District.  Representa- 
tive Watts. 

Rowan  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Perkins. 

Shelby  County:  6th  District.  Representa- 
tive Watts. 

LOUISIANA 

Allen  Parish:  8th  District,  Representative 
Long. 

Beauregard  Parish:  8th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Long. 

Cameron  Parish :  7th  District.  Representa- 
tive Edwards. 

Concordia  Parish:  5th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Passman. 

Tensas  Parish :  5th  District,  Representative 
Passman. 

West  Carroll  Parish:  5th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Passman. 

MAINE 

City  of  Bangor:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Hathaway. 

City  of  Portland:  1st  District.  Representa- 
tive Kyros. 

City  of  WatervlUe:  1st  District.  Representa- 
tive Kyros. 

Washington  County:  2nd  District.  Repre- 
sentative Hathaway. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  City:  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive Garmatz;  4th  District.  Representative 
Fallon;  5th  District.  Representative  Machen: 
7th  District,  Representative  Friedel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Areas  to  be  specified. 

MICHIGAN 

Berrien  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Hutchinson. 

Crawford  County:  10th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Cederberg 

Gratiot  County:  10th  District.  Representa- 
tive Cederberg. 

Ingham  County:  6th  District,  Representa- 
tive Chamberlain. 

Iron  County:  11th  District,  Representative 
Ruppo. 

Jackson  County:  6th  District,  Representa- 
tive Chamberlain. 

Kalamazoo  County:  3rd  District.  Repre- 
sentative Brown. 
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Kent  County:  5th  District.  Representative 

^Keweenaw   County:    11th  District.   Repre- 

senUUve  Ruppe. 

^ke  County:  11th  District.  Representative 

^li^eer  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Rlegle.  _ 

Mackinac  County:  Uth  District,  Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. 

Midland  County:  10th  District.  Repre- 
senUtlve    Cederberg. 

Monroe  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Esch.  „ 

Ontonagon  County:  11th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. 

Van  Buren  County:  4th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Hutchinson. 

Washtenaw  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Esch. 

MINNESOTA 

Blue  Earth  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Nelsen. 

Carver  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Nelsen. 

C.1SS  county:  7th  District,  Representative 

Lineen. 

Chisago  County:  8th  District.  Representa- 
tive Blatnlk. 

Yellow  Medicine  County:  6th  District, 
Representative  Zwach. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bolivar  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Abernethy. 

Claiborne  County:  3rd  District,  Represent- 
ative Williams. 

Covington  County:  5th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Colmer. 

Grenada  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Whltten. 

Hind.s  county:  3rd  District,  Representative 

WllllBms. 

Holmes  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Montgomery. 

j.-ckson  County:  5th  District,  Representa- 
tive Colmer. 

Jefferson  Davis  County:  5th  District,  Rep- 
resentative Colmer. 

Lamar  County:  5th  District,  Representa- 
tive Colmer. 

Lawrence  CXJunty:  5th  District,  Represent- 
ative Colmer. 

Uncoln  County:  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive Williams. 

Marshall  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Whltten. 

Monroe  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Abernethy. 

Oktibbeha  County:  1st  District,  Represent- 
ative Abernethy. 

Scott  County:  4th  District.  Representative 
Montgomery. 

Sunflower  County:  1st  District,  Represent- 
ative Abernethy. 

Tunica  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Whltten. 

Washington  County:  1st  District,  Repre- 
sentative Abernethy. 

NEBRASKA 

Antelope  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Arthur  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Butler  County:  1st  District.  Representative 
Denney. 

Dawson  County;  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Kearney  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Adams  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Cedar  County:  1st  District,  Representative 
Denney. 

NEW    JERSET 

Atlantic  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Sandman. 

Ocean  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Howard;  6th  District,  Representative 
Cahlll. 


Passaic  County:  8th  District,  Representa- 
tive Joelson. 

Union  County:  12th  District.  Representa- 
tive Dwyer;  I3th  District.  Representative 
Gallagher. 

NEW   MEXICO 

DeBaca  County.  Lincoln  County,  Otero 
County:  At  Large,  Representatives  Morris  and 
Walker. 

NEW   YORK 

Caturaugus  County:  38th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Goodell. 

Chautauqua  County.  City  of  Jamestown: 
38th  District.  Representative  Goodell. 

Clinton  County:  30th  District.  Representa- 
tive King. 

Essex  County:  30th  District.  Representa- 
tive King. 

Fr.anklln  County:  3lBt  District,  Repre- 
sentative McEwen. 

Genesee  County:  37th  District,  Represent- 
ative Conrible. 

Monroe  County:  36th  District,  Representa- 
tive Horton;  37th  District.  Representative 
Conable. 

Niagara  County:  40th  District,  Representa- 
tive Smith. 

Ontario  County:  35Th  District,  Representa- 
tive Stratton. 

Orleans  County:  37th  District.  Representa- 
tive Conable. 

St.  Lawrence  County:  31st  District.  Rep- 
resentative McEwen. 

Wayne  County:  36th  District,  Representa- 
tiv  Horton. 

Wyoming  Cc.unty:  37th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Conable. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Clay  County:  11th  District,  Representative 
T.vlor, 

Rowan  County:  9th  District.  Representa- 
live  Broyhill, 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Cavalier  County:  Ist  District,  Representa- 
tive Andrews 

Emmons  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Kleppe. 

Oliver  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Kleppe. 

Pierce  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Andrews. 

Towner  County:  1st  District,  Repre- 
sentative Andrews. 

OHIO 

Muskingum  County:  17th  District,  Rep- 
resentative Ashbrook. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  County:  25th  District,  Representa- 
tive Clark. 

Carbon  County:  11th  District,  Representa- 
tive Flood. 

Columbia  County:  11th  District,  Repre- 
sertatlve  Flood. 

Erie  County:  24th  District,  Representative 
Vlgorito. 

Juniata  County:  12th  District,  Representa- 
tive Whalley. 

Lawrence  County:  25th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Clark. 

Lycoming  County:  17th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Schneebell. 

Mercer  County:  24th  District,  Representa- 
tive 'Vlgorito. 

Montour  County:  17th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Schneebell. 

Perry  County:  12th  District,  Representa- 
tive Whalley. 

Wayne  County:  10th  District,  Representa- 
tive McDade. 

Westmoreland  County:  21st  District,  Rep- 
resentative Dent. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Abbeville  County:  3rd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Dorn. 

Allendale  County:  1st  District.  Representa- 
tive Rivers. 

Jasper  County:  Ist  District.  Representative 
Rivers. 


Kershaw  County:  5th  District.  Representa- 
ti\e  Gettvs. 

Laurens  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Aiiimore. 

Union  County;  5th  District.  Representa- 
tive Gettys. 

TENNESSEE 

i^lay  County:  4th  District.  Rppresentatlve 
Evlns. 

Cofiee  County:  4th  District,  Repreeentatlye 

Evlns. 

DeKalb  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Evlns. 

Grainger  County:  1st  District.  Representa- 
tive Quillen. 

Hickman  County:  6th  District.  Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

Jackson  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Evlns. 

Lnuao.i  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Brock. 

M.-Minn  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Brock. 

ObiOn  County:  8th  District.  Representative 
Evi'rett. 

Overton  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
ti-  e  Evias, 

Putn.-m  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Van  Buren  County:  4th  District,  Repre- 
.=entair,e  Evins. 

Wayne  County:  6th  District,  Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

TEXAS 

Brewster  County;  16th  District,  Represent- 
ative White. 

Caltaersoa  County:  16th  District,  Repre- 
sentative White. 

Hudspeth  County:  16th  District,  Repre- 
sentative White. 

Jeff  Davis  County:  16th  District,  Repre- 
sentative White. 

Pecos  County:  16th  District,  Representa- 
tive White. 

Pre.^ldlo  County:  16th  District,  Represent- 
ative White. 

Red  River  County:  Ist  District,  Represent- 
ative Patman. 

Terrell  County:  16th  District,  Representa- 
tive White. 

UTAH 

Duchesne  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Grand  County:  iBt  District,  Representative 
Burton. 

Summit  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Tooele  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Lloyd. 

Uintah  County:  Ist  District,  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Wasatch  County;  Ist  District,  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

VERMONT 

St.  Johnsbury  Welfare  District  (Caledonia, 
Essex  and  Orleans  Counties)  :  At  Large, 
Representative  SUfford. 

WASHINGTON 

Chelan  County:  5th  District.  Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Douglas  County:  5th  District,  Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Ferry  County:  5th  District.  Representative 
Foley. 

Grant  County:  4th  District.  Representative 
May. 

Island  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Meeds. 

Kittitas  County:  4th  District.  Representa- 
tive May. 

Okanogan  County:  5th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Foley. 

Pend  Oreille  County:  5th  DlsUlct.  Repre- 
sentative Foley. 

San  Juan  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Meeds. 

Skagit  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Meeds. 

Snohomish  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Meeds, 
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Stevens  ctounty:  5tb  District,  Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Whatcom'  C!ounty:  tod  District,  Repre- 
sentative Meeds. 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

Broolce  County;  1st  DlBtrlct.  Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Hancock  County:  1st  District,  Repreeente- 
tlve  Moore. 

Marshal  County:  Ist  District,  Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Ohio  County:  1st  District,  RepresentaUve 
Moore. 

Pleasants  County:  4th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Hechler. 

Ritchie  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Hechler. 

Tyler  County:  4th  District,  Representative 

Wetzel  County;  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive Moore. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Laird. 

Forest  County:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Laird. 

Marinette  County:  8th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Bymea. 

Oneida  County;  10th  District,  Representa- 
tive O'Konskl. 

Trempealeau  County:  3rd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Thomson. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTHICT6  IN  WHICH  ADDI- 
TIONAL FOOD  STAMP  PBOJBCTS  AR«  BEINO 
ASKED 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  list  below  all  of 
the  areas  In  each  congressional  district 
seeking  to  be  designated  for  inclusion 
in  the  food  stamp  program,  but  whose 
chances  for  Inclusion  will  depend  upon 
the  appropriation  of  substantially  more 
funds  than  so  far  have  been  authorized 
for  the  program: 

Requests   tor   Pood   Stamp  Peogeam   as  of 

February  24.  1967 

arkansas 

Chicot  County:  4th  Dlstelct,  RepresenU- 
tlve  Pryor.  _ 

Ashley  Covinty:  4th  DUtrlct,  Representa- 
tive Pryor.  _ 

Logan  County:  3rd  District.  Representa- 
tive  Hammerschmldt. 

Desha  County:  4th  DlBtrict,  Representa- 
tive Pryor.  ^  *.  _ 

Pope  County:  3rd  District,  RepresentaUve 
Hammerschmldt. 

Columbia  Covmty:  4th  District.  Represent- 
ative Pryor.  _ 

Sharp  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive MUls.  *  *.  « 

Stone  County:  2nd  District,  Representative 

Mills. 

Uttle  River  County:  8rd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmldt. 

Crawford  County:  3rd  DUtrict,  Represent- 
ative Hammerschmldt. 

Washington  County:  3rd  District.  Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmldt. 

Elandolph  County:  2nd  District,  Represent- 
ative Mills. 

Lawrence  County:  2nd  District,  Represent- 
aUve MUls. 

Grant  County:  4tli  District,  Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Union  County:  4Ui  District,  Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Jackson  County:  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive OathingB. 

Benton  County:  3rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Bammerschmldt. 

Sebastian  County:  Srd  District,  Represent- 
ative Hammerschmldt. 

Miller  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive, Pryor. 

OEOftOIA 

Carroll  County:  6th  District,  Repreeenta- 
tive  Flynt. 


Chatham  Coimty:  Ist  District.  Represent- 
ative Hagan. 

White  County:  eth  District,  Representa- 
tive Landrum. 

Banks  County:  10th  District,  Representa- 
tive Stephens. 

Whitfield  County:  7th  District,  Represent- 
ative Davis. 

Taylor  County:  Srd  District,  Representa- 
tive Brlnkley. 

ILLINOIS 

Pulton  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

KnoE  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Peoria  County:  18th  District,  Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Tazewell  County :  18th  District.  Represent- 
ative Michel. 

Woodford  County:  18th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Michel. 

Marshall  County:  18th  District,  Represent- 
ative Michel. 

Stark  County:  18th  District,  Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Bureau  County:  18th  District,  Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Putnam  County:  18th  District,  Represent- 
ative Michel. 

McLean  County:  ITth  District,  Represent- 
ative Arends. 

Warren  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Mercer  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Whiteside  County:  19th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Rallsback. 

Rock  Island  County:  19th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Rallsback. 

Henry  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Henderson  County:  19th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Rallsback. 

LaSalle  Coimty:  15th  District,  Represent- 
ative Reld. 

Will  County:  14th  District,  Representative 
Erlenbom. 

Kankakee  County:  17th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Arends. 

Kane  County:  15th  District,  Representative 
Reld. 

Livingston  County:  17th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Arends. 

Grundy  Coimty:  15th  District,  Represent- 
ative Reld. 

Ford  County:  17th  District,  Representative 
Arends. 

Carroll  County:  18th  District,  Representa- 
tive Anderson . 

Jo  Daviess  Coimty:  18th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Anderson. 

Lee  County:  16th  District,  Representative 
Anderson. 

McHenry  County :  12th  District,  Represent- 
ative McClory. 

Winnebago  Coimty:  IBth  District.  Repre- 
sentative Anderson. 

Ogle  County:  16th  District,  Representative 
Anderson. 

Stephenson  County:  16th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Anderson. 

Boone  County:  16th  District,  Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

DeKalb  County:  15th  District,  R^resenta- 
tlve  Reld. 

Lake  Coimty:  12th  District,  Representative 
McClory. 

Du  Page  County :  14th  District,  Represent- 
ative Erlenbom. 

Kendall  County :  15th  District,  Represent- 
ative Reld. 

KANSAS 

Marion  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Shrlver. 

KKNTTTCKT 

McLean  County:  Ist  District,  Representa- 
tive Stubblefleld. 

Metcalfe  County:  6th  District,  Represent- 
ative Carter. 


LOUIBIAKA 

Madison  Parish:  5th  District,  Representa- 
tive Passman. 

Orleans  Parish:  Ist  District,  Repreeeata- 
tlve  H6bert. 

Orleans  Parish:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Hoggs. 

St.  Helena  Parish:  6th  District,  Represent- 
ative Rarick. 

MARTI.AND 

Frederick  County :  eth  District,  Represent- 
ative Mathias. 

MASSACBUSKTTS 

New  Bedford:  lath  District,  Representa- 
tive Keith. 

Boston:  8th  District,  Representatln 
O'Neill. 

Boston:  9th  District,  Representative  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Boston:  11th  District,  Representatlvt 
Burke. 

Gloucester:  6th  District,  Representative 
Bates. 

Cambridge:  8th  District,  RepresentatlTi 
O'Neill. 

Somervllle:  8th  District,  Representatlvt 
O'Nem. 

UINNESOTA 

Murray  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Nelsen. 

NEBRASKA 

Merrick  County:  Srd  District,  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Howard  Coimty:  Srd  District.  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Warren  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Thompson. 

Hudson  County:  13tb  District,  Represent- 
ative Gallagher. 

Hudson  County:  14th  District,  Represent- 
ative Daniels. 

NEW    YORK 

New  York  City:  6th  District,  Representa- 
tive Halpem. 

New  Tork  City:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Addabbo. 

New  Tork  City:  8th  District.  Representa- 
tive Rosenthal. 

New  York  City:  lOtb  Dlstrlot,  Represents, 
tlve  Celler. 

New  York  City:  11th  District.  Representa- 
tive Brasco. 

New  York  City:  12tb  District,  Representa- 
tive Kelly. 

New  York  City:  13th  District.  Representa- 
tive Multer. 

New  York  City:  14th  District.  Representa- 
tive Rooney. 

New  York  City:  IBth  District,  Representa- 
tive Carey. 

New  York  City:  leth  District.  RepresenU- 
tive  Murphy. 

New  York  City:  17th  District,  Representa- 
tive Kupf  erman. 

New  York  City:  18th  District,  Representa- 
tive Powell. 

Nerw  York  City:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Parbstein. 

New  York  City:  aoth  District,  Representa- 
tive Ryan. 

New  York  City:  aist  District.  Representa- 
tive Scheuer. 

New  York  City:  22nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Gilbert. 

New  York  City:  28r<l  DUtrict,  Representa- 
tive Bingham. 

New  York  City:  24th  District,  Representa- 
tive Pino. 

NORTH   CABOIXNA 

Guilford  Coimty:  eth  District,  Represent- 
ative Komegay. 

Warren  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Fountain. 

Norm   DAKOTA 

Foster  County:  1st  District,  Representative 
Andrews. 

Richland  County:  1st  District,  Represent- 
ative Andrews. 
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OHIO 


Adams  County:   6th  District,  Representa- 

tiva  H&rsha. 
Marlon  County:  8th  District,  Representa- 

'^Ml^'^County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive McCuUoch. 

Huron  County:  13th  District,  Representa- 
tive Mosher.  _ 

Wood  County:  6th   District,   Representa- 

^Erie  County:  13th  District,  Representative 

**^wford  County:  8th  District.  Represent- 
ative Betts. 
Logan  County:   7th  District,  RepresenU- 

tive  Brown. 

Medina  County:  14th  District.  Represent- 
ative Ayres.  _ 

Champaign  County:  7th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Brown. 

Sandusky  County:  13th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Mosher. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Union  county:  17th  District,  Representa- 
tive Schneebell. 

Snyder  County:  17th  District,  Representa- 
atlve  Schneebell. 

Adams  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Qoodling. 

Monroe  County:  15th  District,  RepresenU- 
tive  Rooney. 

York  County:  19th  District,  Representative 

Qoodling. 

Centre  Coimty:  23rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Northampton  County:  IBth  District,  Rep- 
resentative Rooney. 

Berks  County:  eth  District,  Representative 

Rhodes. 

Butler  County:  SBth  District,  Representa- 
tive Clark. 

Delaware  Covmty:  7th  District,  Representa- 
tive Williams. 

Hk  County:  23rd  District,  Representative 
Johnson. 

Cameron  Coimty:  23rd  District.  Represent- 
ative Johnson. 

Franklin  County:  12th  District,  Represent- 
ative WhtOley. 

Lancaster  County:  16th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Eshleman. 

Pike  County:  10th  District,  Representative 
McDade. 

Forest  County:  23rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Warren  County;  23rd  District,  Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Chester  County:  9th  District.  Representa- 
tive Watkins. 

Cumberland  County:  19th  District.  Rep- 
resentative Goodllng. 

Lebanon  County:  16th  District,  Represent- 
ative Eshleman. 

Lehigh  Coimty:  8th  and  15th  Districts, 
Hepresentatlves  Rooney  and  Blester. 

Bucks  County:  8th  District,  Representative 
Blester. 

Montgomery  County:  13th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Schwelker. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Marion  County:  6th  District,  Representa- 
tive McMillan. 

Darlington  County:  eth  District,  Repre- 
sentative McMillan. 

TENNESSEE 

Union  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Duncan. 

Bedford  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive £Mns. 

Roane  County:  4th  District,  Representa- 
tive Evlns. 

Hawkins  County;  1st  District,  Representa- 
tive QulUen. 

Blount  county:  2nd  District,  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Duncan. 

Cumberland  County:  4th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Evlns. 


Polk  County:  Srd  District,  Representative 
Brock. 

TEXAS 

Dickens  County:  13th  District,  Representa- 
tive Purcell. 

Garza  County:  19th  District,  Representa- 
tive Mahon. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Lloyd. 

WASHINGTON 

Pierce  County:  6th  District,  Representative 
Hicks. 

Spokane  County :  6th  District,  Representa- 
tive Foley. 

King  County:  1st  District,  Representative 
Pelly;  2nd  District,  Representative  Meeds; 
6th  District,  Representative  Hicks;  7th  Dis- 
trict, Representative  Adams. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Mineral  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Berkeley  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Grant  County:  2nd  District,  Representative 
Staggers. 

Hampshire  County;  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Staggers. 

Hardy  County:  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Jefferson  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Staggers. 

Morgan  County;  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

WISCONSIN 

Sheboygan  County:  6th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Stelger. 

Columbia  County:  2nd  District,  Repre- 
sentative Kastenmeler. 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  WOULD  HAVE  TO  BE  CURTAILED 
n-  H.R.  1318  DOES  NOT  BECOMl  LAW  BCTOBE 
JULY    1 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  areas  I  have 
included  In  the  three  separate  listings  I 
have  submitted  to  be  printed  as  part  of 
my  remarks  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  passage  of  HJl.  1318  and  in  the  ap- 
propriation thereafter  of  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  these  existing  and  proposed 
projects. 

If  legislation  is  not  passed  this  spring, 
some  of  the  existing  food  stamp  projects 
could  be  continued  through  the  use  of 
section  32  funds  but  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  whatever  regulations  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  wished  to  impose 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  food  stamp  law  we  passed  in  1964. 
Under  that  law,  we  included  such  things 
as  coffee,  tea,  and  bananas,  which  was 
not  true  under  the  pilot  programs  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  1964  act.  The  De- 
partment, in  fact,  could  limit  the  pro- 
gram merely  to  food  items  in  surplus, 
which  would  cut  down  drastically  on  the 
almost  unlimited  variety  of  foods  now 
purchasable  through  food  stamps. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  existing 
projects  would  have  to  be  dropped  en- 
tirely and  certainly  no  new  ones  could 
start. 

So,  all  in  all,  and  in  view  of  the  success 
of  the  program,  as  attested  to  by  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  familiar 

■  with  the  projects  operating  in  their  own 
districts,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  great 

■  interest  among  the  Members  in  express- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
their  support  for  HJl.  1318  and  in  asking 
for  early  action  to  report  and  pass  the 
bill  as  introduced. 


HOW  THE   FOOD   STAMP   PROGRAM    OPERATES 
IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Members  in  whose  oongres- 
sional  districts  the  food  stamp  plan  is 
soon  to  start  to  know  the  mechanics  of 
how  it  operates,  and,  for  that  reason,  I 
am  giving  some  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  functions  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

Eligibility  is  based  on  family  size  and 
income,  and  also  on  the  family's  liquid 
assets,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
state    of    Missouri    food    stamp    ■program — 

eligibility     standards     for     nonassistance 

household 

TOTAL   HOUSEHOLD   INCOME    AND    UQUID    ASSET  ' 
MAXIMUMS 


Number  of  persons  in 
household 


Maximum 

monthly 

income 


M&ximum 
liquid 
assets  ' 


1 

$140 
190 
230 
270 
310 
3S0 
380 
430 
470 
510 

rso 

2                        

1,500 

3                    

1,500 

4                        , 

1,500 

6                   

1,500 

g                      

l.SOO 

7                   

1,500 

g                      

1.500 

9                 

1.500 

10    .        .  

1,500 

1  LlQuid  assets  are  defined  as:  Cash  on  hand  or  in  a 
safety  deposit  box,  checking  and  savings  accounts,  build- 
ing and  loan  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  Equity  in  a  home  is  not 
considered  part  of  the  liquid  assets. 

1.  For  families  consisting  of  more  than  10 
persons,  add  $40.00  for  each  additional  per- 
son on  monthly  Income;  the  maximum  liquid 
assets  cannot  exceed  $1500. 

2.  The  maximum  as  stated  In  the  above 
Table  will  be  applied  only  to  the  non-asslst- 
ance  households  as  defined  In  Item  IV-C  of 
the  Plan  of  Operation;  they  will  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  assistance  households  as  defined 
In  Item  IV-B  of  this  Plan. 

3.  Monthly  Income  is  defined  as  gross  in- 
come exclusive  of  all  mandatory  deductions, 
such  as  Federal  and  State  withholding  taxes, 
City  Earnings  Tax,  OASDI  deductions,  union 
dues,  retirement  or  pension  contribution, 
health  Insurance  and  hospitalization  pay- 
ments. 

(a)  Where  Income  Is  received  from  self- 
employment  or  business  enterprises,  deduc- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  cost  of  producing 
such  Income. 

TYPICAL    PUKCHASE    REQUIREMENTS    AND    BONUS 
STAMPS     ISSUED 

There  is  a  definite  schedule  of  stamp 
purchase  requirements  each  month — or 
semimonthly— for  each  participating  in- 
dividual or  family,  depending  upon  in- 
come and  family  size.  FamUies  already 
on  some  form  of  public  assistance  in 
Missouri  are  automaticaUy  eligible,  and 
the  stamp  purchase  requirements  for 
them  are  a  little  different  from  those  for 
nonassistance  households. 

The  nonassistance  households  which 
apply  must  be  screened  by  the  welfare 
department  to  estabUsh  income  eligibil- 
ity, and  are  periodically  reexamined — 
every  3  months — to  determine  continued 
eligibility  before  recertification. 

Although  the  monthly  or  semimonthly 
purchase  requirements  change  from  fam- 
ily to  family  according  to  such  special 
considerations  as  very  high  shelter  costs, 
regular  medical  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
the  normal  stamp  purchase  requirements 
for  a  family  of  four  would  be  as  follows: 
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Monthly  npt  liicoTne 


Monthly 


0  to  $19.99... 
$20  to  $29.99. 
$30  to  $39.99  . 
$40  to  $49  99 

$50  to  i-w^a. 

$60  to  $rti,99., 
$70  to  $79.99. 
$80  to  <;,S9.99- 
$90  to  $99.99. 


Purchase     Bonus 


$8 

10 
14 

20 
24 
28 
32 
36 
40 


$44 

42 
42 
40 
40 
38 
38 
36 
36 


Semimonthly 


Total      Purchase 


$62 
52 
56 
60 
64 
66 
70 
72 
76 


$4 

6 
7 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 


Bonus 


$22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
19 
19 
18 
18 


Total 


$^ 

2t) 

■28 
30 
32 
33 
35 
36 
38 


Monthly  net  income 


$100  to  $109.99. . 
$110  to  $119.99 
1  $1.'0  to  $13'l.90 
$l40to.*159,99 
$160  to  $179.99- 
$l«0to$19«99 
$'i0Oto$'.'!9  99 
$220  to  $239.99 
S240  to  $21)9  99 


Monthly 


Purchase     Bonus 


$44 

48 

62 
S6 

fiO 
64 
68 
72 
76 


$34 

34 
32 
30 

28 
2(i 
24 
24 
24 


Total 


$78 
82 
84 
86 

SS 
90 
92 
96 
100 


Semimonthly 


Purchase 

Bonus 

$22 

$17 

24 

n 

26 

16 

28 

15 

30 

14 

32 

13 

34 

12 

36 

12 

38 

12 

$39 
i\ 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4« 
48 
■V) 


SOME    OTHEK    EXAMPLES 

For  a  single  Individual,  or  a  two-person  household  the  purchase  requirementB  are  as  listed  in  the  following  table: 

Missouri  food  stamp  program—  Net  income  basis  of  coupon  issuance 
1-PERSON  HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly  net  income 


Oto  $19.99 

$20  to  $-2',).9B 

$30  tO$;iy99 

$40  to  $49.99 


Monthly 


Purchase     Bonus       Total 


$4 

8 
10 
12 


$10 
8 

8 
8 


$14 
16 
18 
20 


Semimonthly 


Purchase     Bonus 


$2 
4 
S 
6 


$5 

4 

4 
4 


Total 


.Monthly  net  income 


Monthly 


Purchase 


$50  to  $59.99... 
$t)0  to  $79.99... 
$80  to  $99.99... 
$100  and  over. 


$14 
16 
18 
20 


Bonus 


Total 


Purchase 


Somiuioiillily 

Bonus        Total 


$8 
6 


$2-J 
22 
24 
26 


$7 
8 
9 

10 


$4 
3 
3 
3 


$11 
11 
12 
13 


2.PERS0N  HOUSEHOLD 


0^o  $19.99  .. 

$2(1  to  $.■*),'«. 
$30  to  .$39.'^ 
$40  to  $49. 99- 
$50  to  $59. «. 
$60  to  $69.99. 


$4 

$20 

8 

■20 

12 

18 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

18 

$24 

28 
30 
34 
36 


$2 
4 
6 
8 
0 

10 


$10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 


$12 
14 
IS 
17 
18 
19 


$70  to  $79  99.  . 

$80  to  $99.99 
$100  to  .?1 19.99 
$120  to  $139.99 
$140  and  over 


S16 

$40 

$12 

$8 

tx 

16 

44 

14 

8 

22 

16 

48 

Ifi 

8 

14 

14 

60 

18 

7 

25 

12 

62 

20 

6 

26 

And  for  a  family  of  seven,  this  Is  the  table  which  Is  used: 


Missouri  food  stamp  program^Net  income  basis  of  coupon  issuance 

7.PER.-:ON  HOUSEHOLD 


SMontlily  nft  income 


.Monthly 


Oto  $3'*  99 

$40  to  $19.99. ... 
$iOto^W9  99  .. 
$«)  to  $69.99 
$70  to  $79  99 
$80  to  $89.99  . 
$90  to  $99.99 
$100  to  $109.99 
•5110  !o  $119.99 
$120  to  $r2». 99 
$130t0«1.39.«ft 
$140  m  $14'i.'« 


Purchase     Bonus        Total 


$H 
20 
■24 
30 
34 
40 
44 
50 
54 
f* 
62 
66 


$li4 
62 
62 
60 
60 
58 
58 
56 

:a 

52 
50 
48 


$78 
H2 
Sfi 
90 
94 
98 
102 
106 
108 

no 

112 
114 


Semimonthly 


Purchase     Bonus        Total 


$7 
10 
12 
15 
17 
20 
22 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 


$32 
31 
31 
30 
30 
29 
29 
28 

26 
25 

24 


$39 
41 
43 
45: 

47  I 
49  I 
61  [ 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Monthly  net  Dicomc 


.Monthly 


$150  to 
»Uio  In 
$1H11  to 
$2011  to 
$220  to 
$240  to 
$'2t.'>  to 
.yJSO  to 
$300  to 
$.320  to 
$340  to 
$360  to 


$199.99  . 

$1?'.'.'.»9. 

$199.99 

$219.99  , 

$239.  ■.I'J. 

$259.'.W. 

?27».99. 

J-ii  19.99. 

$319.99. 

$339.99. 

$359.9^1- 

$3.89.99 


Purchase     Bonus        Total 


72 
76 
80 
84 
88 
92 
96 

ion 

104 

108 
112 


$46 
46 
44 

42 
40 
38 
36 
36 
36 
3fi 
36 
36 


$114 

118 
120 
122 
1-24 
1-26 
r28 
132 
136 
140 
144 


.•Semimonthly 


Purcha-se 


$34 

30 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 


Bonus        Total 


$23 

23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 


$i: 
5a 

61 
6'i 
63 

64 
Ii6 


PItOGRAM     WORKS    WELL,    BTJT    NTW    AITTHORIZA- 
TION  IS  NEEDED 

The  program  works,  and  works  well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  from  grateful  constituents  cer- 
tainly attest.  To  me.  it  is  a  shame  that 
the  Ctate  of  Missouri  has  not  yet  taken 
the  steps  necessary  to  enable  localities 
other  than  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  par- 
ticipate. I  hope  my  State  will  soon  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  The  needy 
people  in  St.  Louis  County,  who  do  not 
have  this  program  available,  are  under- 
standably envious  of  the  good  diets  en- 
joyed by  people  living  in  the  city  who 
have  the  .same  Incomes  but  also  have 
the  advantage  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Many  elderly  couple-s.  with  little  cash 
and  small  pensions,  find  the  food  stamp 
program  a  godsend.  They  suffer  no  loss 
of  dignity  such  as  old  people  do  pise- 


where  in  having  to  stand  In  long  lines  for 
free  food  handouts.  Instead,  they  buy 
their  food  in  the  nearby  grocery  store, 
paying  a  major  share  of  the  cost  them- 
selves. 

Low  income  families  of  large  size  are 
the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 
Their  children  can  obtain  the  good,  nu- 
tritious, fresh  foods  growing  boys  and 
girls  require. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  the  initiator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  who  has  a  part  in  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  1318  to  continue  and 
to  expand  the  program  will  find  that  ac- 
tion a  source  of  future  pride  and  satis- 
faction. 

IWrPARTMENTAL  REPORT  ON  NEED  FOB  NEW 
I  ET.ISLATION 

The  1968  fiscal  year  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  in  Jan- 


uary contained  a  notation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  to  be 
financed  next  year  entirely  out  of  section 
32  funds.  The  original  pilot  projects 
were  financed  in  that  manner,  but  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  program  budg- 
eted for  next  year.  Hence.  I  Inquired  if 
this  proposed  method  of  financing  in  any 
way  obviated  the  necessity  for  passage 
this  year  of  H.R.  1318.  Frankly,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  Congress  would  ever  ear- 
mark $250  million  of  section  32  funds 
for  this  one  program,  but.  assuming  It 
agreed  to  do  so  for  next  year,  I  asked  if 
the  food  stamp  program  could  continue 
to  operate  as  it  Is  now  operating  without 
new  authorization  legislation. 

Following  Is  the  report  I  received  on 
this  matter  from  Administrator  S.  R- 
Smith  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 


March  U,  1967 
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ns    DEPARTMENT    OF    ACRlCULTtJRE, 
^CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERVICE 

Washington,  February  16,  1967. 
Hon  LEONOB  K.  Sullivan. 
anuse  oi  Representatives. 
^^'r  MBS    Sullivan:    This  Is  In  reply  to 
^uT  requests  lor  certain  advice  concerning 
Cstlms  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

our  advice  was  requested  as  to  whether  an 
amendment  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  was  nec- 
^Iryat  this  time.  SpeclflcaUy,  the  ques- 
t1^  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  Depart- 
ment could  continue  to  operate  the  current 
^  Stamp  Program  under  the  general  au- 
!^ny  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Augiist 
„  1935  as  amended.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
^e  President's  Budget  Message  to  the  con- 
Zess  proposes  to  finance  the  1968  Food 
^Imn  Program  with  Section  32  funds, 
^e  President's  Budget  proposes  to  finance 
the  program  authorized  by  the  Food  Stanip 
Art  by  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  Section  32.  This  trans- 
fer must  be  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
968  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Department 
such  approval  would  simply  make  Section 
32  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964;  It  would  not 
alter  such  provisions. 

■The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  continuing 
leeislatlon;     it    has    no     termination    date. 
SKtlon  16  of  the  Act  calls  for  further  action 
hv  the  Agricultural  Ck)mmlttees  of  Congress; 
that  section    placed    specific   limitations   on 
the  dollar  amount  which  could  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  the  1965."  1966,  and  1967  fiscal  years.     For 
fiscal  year  1968  and  all  subsequent  years.  Sec- 
tion 16  states  th.at  the  annual  appropriation 
shall  be  "not  In  excess  of  such  sum  as  may 
hereafter  be  authorised  by  Congress."     (Un- 
derscoring  supplied.)     The    history    of    this 
section  appears  to  Indicate  that  the  phrase 
"not  in  excess  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter 
be  authorized"  was  Intended  as  a  limitation 
requiring    subsequent    basic    legislation    to 
lupport   an    appropriation    rather    than    In- 
tended as  an  authorization  supporting  appro- 
Driatlons  In  such  sum  aa  the  Congress  might 
determine.     Failure   to   amend    this   section 
could  give  rise  to  a  question  of  point  of  order 
with  respect  to  any  provision  for  funds  by 
the  appropriations  committee  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  for  1968  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years  would  mean  that  this  Depart- 
ment would  not  have  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  present  Food  Stamp 
Program  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
after  June  30,  1967. 

While  Section  32  provides  broad  author- 
ity and  appropriations  to  the  Department 
or  Apiculture  to  operate  program?  for  the 
general  purpose  of  encouraging  domestic 
consumption  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof  among  low-Income 
groups,  such  funds  could  not  be  utilized  to 
carry  out  a  program  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  In  the  ahsen-e  of  Congressional  action 
making  Section  32  funds  specificaKy  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Food  Stamp  Act  How- 
ever some  type  of  a  limited  food  stamp  pro- 
gram could  be  established  and  operated  un- 
der Section  32  in  lieu  of  the  prese".t  stamp 
program. 

Over  and  above  the  strictly  legal  ques- 
tions, we  want  to  point  out  that  the  success 
of  the  present  Food  Stamp  Program,  in  large 
part  Is  due  to  the  Epcclflc  provisions  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  which  were  estab- 
lished only  after  a  careful  three-year  test  of 
the  program.  The  Act  now  spells  out  de- 
tailed Federal-State  administrative  relation- 
ship? and  places  specific  responsibility  for 
certification  of  eligible  households  in  the 
State  public  assistance  agency  and  Its  local 
counterpart  offices.  It  also  provides  gulde- 
Unes  for  the  equitable  treatment  of  States 
in  applying  for  participation  on  behalf  of 
their  political  subdivisions. 


As  vou  know,  the  Act  provides  legal  penal- 
ties against  anyone  who  uses  or  acquires  food 
coupons  m  any  manner  not  authorized  by 
the  Act  Also,  it  provides  specific  safeguards 
to  retailers  and  wholesalers  so  that  they  may 
be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  present  in- 
formation before  there  Is  an  administrative 
action  to  disqualify  them  from  participa- 
tion Finally,  In  this  connection,  the  Act 
sets  forth  rights  of  retailers  and  wholesalers 
for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  admlnlBtratlve 
actions. 

We  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  leg- 
islation similar  to  that  proposed  in  your 
bill  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  the 
program  now  being  carried  on  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Sincerely  yours,  , 

S.  R.  Smith,  Administrator. 


MEMBERS      INTERESTED      IN      CONTlNtnNG      FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM  SHOULD  EVIDENCE  INTEREST 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
of  the  Members  in  whose  congressional 
districts  food  stamp  projects  are  operat- 
ing effectively  and  successfully,  or  who 
soon  expect  to  have  food  stamp  projects 
initiated  In  their  districts,  will  make  sure 
this  week  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture knows  of  their  interest  m  H.R. 
1318.  ^^^ 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  discover  tnat 
16  of  the  35  members  of  the  committee 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  food 
stamp  legislation  represent  districts  in 
which  no  food  stamp  project  is  operat- 
ing That  includes  eight  of  the  20 
Democrats  and  eight  of  the  15  Repub- 
licans Even  more  surprising,  all  but 
three  of  those  16  would  still  not  have 
any  food  stamp  projects  m  their  dis- 
tricts if  all  of  the  areas  which  are  sched- 
uled to  come  in.  or  which  have  asked  to 
come  in.  are  eventually  included. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  six  of  the  20 
Democrats  and  seven  of  the  15  Repub- 
licans on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
are  all  automatically  against  the  food 
stamp  program  because  their  districts  do 
not  participate  and  presently  do  not 
plan  to  participate;  rather,  what  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  a  substantial  minor- 
ity of  this  committee  consists  of  Mem- 
bers having  no  firsthand  experience  with 
the  food  stamp  program  In  projects  m 
their  own  districts. 

To  me,  this  Indicates  a  need  for  a  good 
deal  of  educational  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  with  friends  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  hoP^  "1^^^^°! 
the  Members  will  join  me  m  that  effort 
this  week. 


es  the  heartstrings  more  than  the  foster 
grandparents  program.  By  bringing 
older  men  and  women  to  the  assistance 
of  young  children  in  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  retarded,  two  very  im- 
portant things  are  accomplished:  the 
elderly,  many  of  whom  still  have  many 
useful  years  ahead  of  them,  are  given 
new  meaning  for  their  Uves;  and  the 
children  who  need  it  most  are  getting 
the  kind  of  attention  that  brings  hope  to 
their  future. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  call  for  an  expansion  of 
this  compassionate  and  needed  program 
in  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  challenge  of  poverty  which  confronts 
this  country. 

In  the  foster  grandparents  program, 
2,500  older  people  are  administering  ten- 
der loving  care  to  4.500  children  in  27 
States.  Each  "grandparent'  works  ap- 
proximately 20  hours  a  week  with  two 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  infants  to 
teenagers,  and  receive  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1.25  an  hour.  This  salary  augments 
their  pension  or  social  security  pay- 
ments, without  exceeding  the  allowable 
earned  income. 

The  money  is  important,  but  the  psy- 
chological benefit  of  being  needed  again — 
not  just  feeling  that  they  are  being 
put  out  to  pasture — is  even  greater.  For 
these  older  Americans  have  a  lot  of  love 
left,  and  they  desperately  need  to  share 
it.  Most  of  the  children  that  they  tend 
have  never  known  it.  The  alliance  was  a 
brilliant  stroke;  a  happy  match.  It 
needs  to  be  expanded. 


President  Johnson's  Message  on  Poverty 
Reflects  Wisdom  and  Courage 


•Pilot  Projects. 

>  Combined  with  Rio  Grande  County. 

=  Includes  City  of  Detroit  PUot  Projects 
iJu;v5.  1961). 

3B?nner  and  Scotts  Bluff  Combined. 

•  Includes  City  of  Pittsburgh  PUot  Project 
(Mar.  1,  1963) 


Foster  Grandparents  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  phase  of  the  war  on  poverty  touch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  m-essage  on  poverty  in 
our  cities  reflects  wisdom,  courage,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  humanity.  The  message 
made  clear  that  our  city  slums  are  a 
caricature  of  our  Nation's  material  prog- 
ress and  an  outrage  to  our  system  of 
values.  Improving  the  lives  of  those 
men.  women,  and  children  living  in  our 
cities  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant tasks  facing  us  today. 

The  President  properly  emphasized  In 
his  message  the  importance  of  providing 
job  opportunities  and  training  for  the 
people  In  our  cities.  Survey  after  sur- 
vey, and  report  after  report  have,  sum- 
mer after  summer,  made  clear  that  too 
many  people  for  too  long  have  been  un- 
able to  work. 

Our  statistics  show  that  despite  our 
strides  in  reducing  the  unemployment 
rate  nationally,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  our  cities  remains  two  to  three  times 
higher.  This  dire  situation  is  further 
aggravated  because  our  unemployment 
statistics  generally  overlook  the  people 
.    who  have  been  denied  opportunities  so 
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often  or  so  long  that  they  have  given 
up  even  searching  for  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  large  Nation 
which  possesses  great  resources.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  vital,  not  only  in 
terms  of  adding  to  the  lives  of  the  count- 
less thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  live  in  the  cities,  but  also  for 
the  overall  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion that  we  begin  today  in  our  efforts 
to  alleviate  poverty  in  our  cities. 

The  President's  message  is  a  blueprint. 
But  as  In  the  carrying  out  of  all  plans, 
work  and  energy  are  required.  I.  for 
one.  wager  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  stand  behind  this  effort  and  give  to 
it  every  ounce  of  energy  and  Idealism 
they  possess. 


The  Problem — Uneqaal  Jattke 
Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  the  rapidly  crime  rate,  Is  our  major 
domestic  problem. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  and 
there  are  many  things  that  need  be  done 
to  effectuate  a  solution. 

The  forgotten  man  in  all  these  discus- 
sions is  the  victim  of  crime.  There  has 
been  all  too  little  attention  given  to  the 
rights  of  society. 

In  this  connection  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  March  12,  entitled  "The 
Problem — Unequal  Justice  Under  Law." 

I  am  also  Inserting  my  weekly  news- 
letter of  March  2  to  the  newspapers  of 
my  district  presenting  my  views  on  the 
Crime  Comjnission  Report. 
Thb  Problem — Unequal  Justice  Under  Law 

The  Inscription  carved  In  bold  letters  over 
the  Imposing  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
building  suggests  that  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Jiistlce  Under  Law.  The  fact  U  that  the 
court.  In  major  rulings  in  criminal  cases  in 
recent  years,  has  been  dispensing  a  brand  of 
Justice  that  Is  deplorably  unequal.  And  this 
l8  what  the  shooting  has  been  about  this  past 
week  In  the  hearings  before  Senator  McCIel> 
lan's  subcommittee. 

Assuming  that  law-abiding  people  have 
rights,  and  we  think  they  have  or  should 
have,  these  rights  have  been  recklessly  dis- 
regarded by  a  majority  of  the  court.  The 
President  has  often  spoken  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  homes,  on 
the  streets  and  In  their  places  of  business. 
Each  day  brings  new  evidence,  however,  that 
this  is  rhetoric  and  nothing  more.  For  the 
p>eople  are  not  secure  anywhere.  And  this 
Insecurity  Is  due  in  considerable  part  to  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  a  flve-man  ma- 
jority of  the  court  has  gone  In  enlarging  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  criminals.  Reading 
such  opinions  as  those  In  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  cases,  one  might  think  that  the 
court  majority  has  never  heard  of  the  rights 
of  the  public — and  couldn't  care  less.  CJer- 
tainly  It  does  not  subscribe  to  the  view  ex- 


pressed by  Justice  White  in  his  dissent  In 
the  Miranda  case  that  "the  most  basic  func- 
tion of  government  is  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  individual  and  his  property." 

This  process  of  shielding  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  grew  out  of 
a  laudable  purpose  to  erect  safeguards  against 
criminal  convictions  based  on  coerced  or  in- 
voluntary confessions.  There  was  ample  rea- 
son for  this  some  25  or  30  years  ago.  For 
the  third  degree,  even  in  those  relatively 
recent  days,  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
law-enforcement  scene.  And  a  coerced  con- 
fession is  both  offensive  to  one's  sense  of 
Justice  and  unreliable  as  an  item  of  evidence. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  covirt  has  not 
known  where  to  stop,  has  lost  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  scales  in  balance.  The  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  is  to  convict  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  Innocent  Is  out  the  window.  The  com- 
mendable effort  to  erect  greater  safeguards 
against  involuntary  confessions  has  been 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  entirely  volun- 
tary confessions  are  now  In  jeopardy.  In 
fact.  Justice  White  has  said  that  the  court 
majority  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  barring  all  confessions.  He  could  very 
well  be  right. 

The  hearings  which  Senator  McClellan  haa 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines.  One  effort  has  been  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  pernicious 
effect  on  law-enforcement  of  the  court's  5  to 
4  rulings  with  respect  to  confessions.  The 
other  has  been  to  work  out  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  band  of  those  whose  duty  It 
Is  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  second  undertaking,  largely  concerned 
with  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  and  electronic  bugs,  presents  few 
problems.  Congress  will  get  no  help  in  this 
from  the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Still,  at  least  as  of  this  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  constitutional  barrier  to  such 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  very  strong 
statement  on  these  matters  from  Clilef  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Lumbard  was  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  problem  of  or- 
ganized crime.  It  is,  he  said,  almost  impos- 
sible to  curb  it  under  existing  restrictions 
on  enforcement  agencies. 

Opponents  of  wiretapping  sometimes  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  business"  comment  by 
Justice  Holmes  in  support  of  their  stand. 
In  a  reference  to  this,  Judge  Lumbard  said: 
"There  is  no  dirtier  business  today  than  the 
business  of  organized  crime;  it  rules  by  vio- 
lence and  terror;  it  victimizes  the  public  and 
corrupts  public  oflScials.  EJvery  possible  re- 
source of  government  should  be  used  to 
expose  and  destroy  it." 

He  meant  that  he  thought  Congress  should 
move  without  delay  to  sanction  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices,  under  suit- 
able controls,  and  we  heartily  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  un- 
reasonable and  unneeded  obstacles  which  the 
court  has  erected  against  the  use  of  volun- 
tary confessions  is  a  tougher  question.  For 
the  five-man  majority  wrapped  Its  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  rulings  In  constitutional  in- 
terpretations. And  this,  through  the  inter- 
pretations were  gross  distortions  of  what 
the  Constitution  says,  makes  it  difficult  for 
Congress  to  remedy  the  rulings. 

Senator  Ervln,  himself  a  former  Judge, 
would  take  two  approaches.  First,  he  would 
cunend  the  Constitution  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  court's  rulings  on  confessions. 
Second,  with  the  support  of  19  other  senators, 
he  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  strip 
the  Supreme  Co\irt  and  other  Federal  appel- 
late courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  make  such 
rulings  as  those  in  Escobedo  and  Miranda. 

What  be  Is  trying  to  do,  and  It  is  a  worthy 
objective,  Is  to  get  back  to  the  decades-old 
state  of  the  law  In  which  the  test  of  a  con- 
fession was  whether  it  had  been  made  voltm- 


tarlly  or  not.  If  voluntary.  It  would  be  ad. 
mlsslble.  And  the  Supreme  Court  woiua 
not  be  permitted  to  throw  out  a  voluntsr* 
confession  by  reading  something  into  tli« 
Constitution  that  was  never  before  thought 
to  be  there. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  ii 
long  and  difficult.  And  while  Congren, 
under  Article  nr  of  the  Constitution,  ap. 
parently  has  authority  to  regtilate  the  sp. 
pellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  would  be  a  drastic  remedy.  One  mtut 
hope  that  some  other  way  can  be  found— 
even  assuming  that  Congress  would  accept 
the  Ervln  proposal. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  Is  being 
urged  by  Senator  McClellan.  He.  too,  would 
re-establish  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions.  But  he  would  do  this  by  having 
Congress  spell  out  the  meaning  of  voluntari- 
ness and  set  up  standards  by  which  a  trial 
judge  and  jury  would  make  the  Judgment  on 
this  question.  Should  this  be  tried,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  say  that  the  new  law 
is  unconstitutional  under  Its  own  rulings. 
But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  majority,  upon  further  reflec. 
tlon,  might  change  bis  mind. 

Various  other  recommendations  have  been 
laid  before  the  McClellan  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectification  of  the  notorioue 
Mallory  rule.  And  we  hope  that  Congresi, 
which  for  years  has  been  marching  up  and 
down  the  crime-remedy  hill,  will  at  last  be 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 

StUl,  even  though  nothing  finally  emerges 
in  this  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearings  and  the  strong 
statements  by  most  of  the  witnesses  are  a 
reflection  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  A  President 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  personally 
remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But  the 
people  are  not;  they  live  in  its  shadow  every 
day  and  every  night.  And  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  unequal  justice.  The  volume  of 
crime  Is  going  to  continue  Its  upward  climb, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  make 
themselves  heard. 

A  final  word:  Some  people  think  it  la 
almost  subversive  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  criticism  must  spring 
from  ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Harlan, 
Clark,  Stewart  and  White.  No  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rulings  can 
be  found  than  those  which  appear  in  these 
dissents.  And  if  the  five  members  In  the 
majority  will  not  heed  even  the  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  as  the  Supreme 
Court  and,  still  worse,  the  law  itself,  falls 
Into  disrepute. 

Crime  Commission  Report 
We  have  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  the  308  page  report  of  the  Preaidenfii 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  The  book  is  quite 
properly  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
In  a  Free  Society". 

We  consider  the  rapidly  rising  crime  rate, 
and  the  general  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order,  to  be  our  major  domestic  problem. 
And  we  win  frankly  say  that  we  have  given 
more  attention  to  this  particular  report  than 
we  have  to  most  others  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  various  aspects  of  our  national 
Ufe. 

On  the  whole  the  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port Is  excellent.  There  is  much  In  it  that 
is  informative  and  constructive.  It  makee 
some  recommendations  of  real  merit.  There 
is  also  much  in  the  report  that  Is  well  known 
but  all  too  long  known  and  Ignored.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Imposing  list  of  notable  names  In  the 
appendix  of  persons  who  served   as  "con- 
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^tants  and  advisers",  that  the  report  has  a 

^XT^  emphasis  of  the  report 
,  ^  one  with  the  Unpresslon  that  most  of 
fJ^^ulttog  was  with  professors  on  leave 
i^m  their  university  classes  In  sociology. 
SSlcll  wlence  or  liw.  It  Is  only  in  the 
SSSSte"  of  some  of  the  Commissioners  that 
.^  is  any  indication  that  the  cop  on  the 
S  the  precinct  captain  and  the  prac- 
JJjSg  prosecuting  attorney  may  have  been 

"'^^"e.r'is  no  denying  that  Pferty  and 
.luml  breed  crimes,  and  that  society  has  an 
obU^tlon  to  effectuate  a  remedy  for  th^e 
Stlons.  There  is  no  denying  also  that 
SS  mm^dual  has  basic  rights  that  must 
2^  nrotected.  But  what  Is  being  overlooked 
?^thLt  society  also  has  rights  and  that  cer- 
^Ty  of^nUhment  can  also  be  an  effective 
m«LDon  m  a  war  against  crime. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  more  than 
.rtiouatelv  deals  with  the  long-range  as- 
t^o^Uie  crime  problem.  It  is  deficient 
rt^t  U  contributes  Uttle,  If  anything 
except  m  the  "supplementary  statement 
m^  by  seven  of  the  19  Commissioners)  with 
^Vect  to  our  immediate  problem  of  unsafe 
l^^  In  many  respects,  victims  of  cilme 
a«  the  forgotten  people  of  our  society.  The 
ri^flclency  in  the  Crime  Commission's  report 
ufw  apparent  failure  to  recognize  that  unUl 
^meU  up-rooted  by  long-range  programs 
^e  prevention  and  control  o'  crime  depends 
in  iwge  part  upon  effective  law  enforcement. 

Eff««tlve  law  enforcement  has  been  ham- 
oerMl  by  Court  decisions.  This  account*  In 
Kp^  for  the  extensive  crime  in  the  Dls- 
^of  Columbia.  The  Congress  has  sought 
to  enact  legislation  to  give  th«  Washington 
uw  enforcement  authoriUes  proper  means  to 
io  their  lob.  Regretfully,  the  Preeldentve- 
^  such  a  bill  passed  last  year  We  are 
ur^ng  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
^  re^  a  similar  blU  at  the  earUest  possl- 
hie  date  It  Is  something  we  can  do  now 
wward  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime 
where  tbe  Congress  has  directed  jurts^c- 
tlon  while,  m  the  meantime,  we  proceed 
With  the  long-range  aspects  In  the  field  of 
housing,  education  and  Job  oPP«rtuni^». 
both  in  the  District  and  on  a  national  basis. 


Nebratka'i  Pioneering  Efforti  in  ETV 
Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NESaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 
Mr    DENNEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Carnegie  Commission  report, 
the  Ford  Foundation  satellite  proposal, 
and  increasing  interest  in  educationaJ 
television  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  spotlight  of  attention 
is  focusing  more  and  more  upon  educa- 
tional television   at  the  national  level. 
With  15  years  of  commendable  experi- 
ence and  because  of  the  keen  potentl^s 
Inherent  in  the  educational  use  of  this 
Important     communications      medum. 
such  serious  attention  is  Indeed  merited. 
But  the  wise  and  meaningful  use  of 
educational  television  In  these  United 
States  must  be  built  upon  strong  educa- 
tional television  development  at  the  State 
and  local  level.   I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  august  body  to  educa- 
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tional  television  developments  in  Nebras 
ka.  and  to  the  pioneering  and  leadership 
role  my  State  has  exerted  on  behalf  of 
our  coimtry.  ,^       .        .^ 

Prom  preschool  to  adult  and  profes- 
sional programs,  the  complete  spectrum 
of  educational  television  services  exists 
in  Nebraska.    The  variety  of  Vjogtam 
servicea  offered  is  significant  both  to 
terms  of  Its  quantity  and  its  quality. 
Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  impor- 
tant role  assumed  by  the  Univerdty  of 
Nebraska  In  developing  educational  tele- 
vision for  the  State.     With  asslstajice 
from  local  commercial  broadcasters,  tills 
progressive  institution  of  higher  learning 
activated  the  seventh  oldest  of  the  128 
educational  television  stations  now  oper- 
ative   Prom  production  studios  on  cam- 
pus, the  university  broadcasts  via  a  mod- 
em full-powered  transmitter  to  students 
and  home  viewers  throughout  the  eastern 
section  of  Nebraska.   In  addition,  two  of 
the    university's    three    campuses    are 
linked  togetiier  by  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision distribution  system  used  regularly 
by  the  various  faculties  for  resident  in- 
struction for  host  of  multiple  class  sec- 
tions.   Through  two-way  closed-circuit 
television,  tiie  CoUege  of  Medicine  has 
Interconnected  with  a  State  hospital  and 
achieved   national   prominence   for   its 
pioneering  efforts  in  psychiatric  treat- 
ment and  biomedical  communications. 

With  the  strong  support  of  the  entire 
Nebraska    educational     community,     a 
variety  of  formal  instructional  programs 
are  broadcast  for  every  educational  level. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
at  an  early  date  recognized  the  potentials 
inherent  in  educational  television,  and 
enacted  in   1963  the  Nebraska  Educa- 
tional  Television  Act  which  authorized 
a  statewide  educational  television  serv- 
ice.   Succeeding  legislatures  have  devel- 
oped additional  supportive  legislation, 
until  today  a  13-member  Nebraska  Edu- 
cational Television  Commission  admlriis- 
ters  a  statewide  educational  television 
network  whose  five  stations  stretch  from 
the  Missouri  River  border  on  the  east 
some  410  miles  to  the  sandhills  border 

^PronTT^ajn.  through  11  pin.  6  days 
a  week  the  Nebraska  educational  tele- 
vision network  broadcasts  over  90  hours 
of  informational,  educational  and  cul- 
tural programing.  The  sixth  and  sev- 
enth stations,  currentiy  under  construc- 
tion, wUl  when  completed  brmg  this 
impressive  and  varied  educational  tele- 
vision service  to  virtually  every  classroom 
and  home  in  our  State. 

The  Nebraska  Council  for  Educational 
Television,  Inc..  composed  of  school  ad- 
ministrators    representative     of     user 
schools,  directs  the  34  telecourses  cur- 
rently provided  via  the  network  to  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    schoolrooms 
throughout  the  State.    A  variety  of  in- 
service  programs  keep  teachers  in  their 
classrooms  abreast  of  the  latest  cuxnc- 
lUar   developments    in   varioiM    subject 
matter   areas.     A   parallel   educational 
compact,  tiie  Metropolitan  Omaha  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  Association.  Inc., 
provides    instruction    for    our    States 
largest  city.  , ,      . 

Nebraska  has  the  distinction  of  having 
this  Nation's  first  statewide  collegiate 


instructional  television  compact.  The 
Nebraska  Educational  Television  Coun- 
cU  for  Higher  Education.  Inc.  joins  all 
the  coUeges  and  universities,  public  Mid 
private,  in  Nebraska  and  pools  higher 
educational  resources  through  television 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Nebraska  coUege 
students.  .         ^       , 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  network, 
the    Nebraska    Television    Council    for 
Nursing     Education     enables     hospital 
schools  of  nursing  throughout  the  SUte 
to  bring  substantive  instruction  to  hun- 
dreds of  nurses  in  training.    In  addition, 
as  the  result  of  the  statewide  ETV  net- 
work   professional  people  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Stete  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity economically  and  conveniently  in 
their  homes  or  offices,  to  continue  with 
post-graduate  education.    From  Omaha 
to  Alliance,  pharmacists  are  by  televi- 
sion receiving  the  latest  information  on 
certain  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  prac- 
tices   from    the   universitys    coUege   or 
pharmacy.    Medical  doctors  and  nurses 
similarly  are  kept  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  in  these  rapidly  advanc- 
ing fields.  .^       .  --^ 
The  faculty  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska have  distinguished  themselves  and 
their  State  through  their  pioneering  ef- 
forts    their    educational    television    re- 
search   and    their    Productions.      Cur - 
rentiy,    one   of   our   university   faculty 
^rves  as  president  of  the  DePf Anient 
of  Audio-Visual  instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional  Education   Association;    another 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Educational  Television  Stations  Division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters.    National  research 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Pair^  In- 
structional Television  Ubran^  at  Lto«)ln^ 
This  facility,  the  largest  of  its  type  to 
the  world,  this  school  year  Provides  ove. 
7,500  instructional  units  of  exceU^ce  to 
schools,  colleges,  closed-chxuit  TV  Wes- 
terns, and  ETV  systems  throughout  the 
Sd    States.     Seventy-seven   courses 
with  accompanying  teachers  guides  and 
materials  are  distributed  from  Lincoln 
Sr  incorporation  in  local  instructional 
programs     The  library  has  pioneered  in 
?ie  transfer  and  distribtuion  of  video 
taoe  lessons,  and  can  claim  one  of  the 
laSest  and  most  experienced  televi^on 
video  duplication  centers  in  this  country. 
Nebraska  home   viewers   of   all   ages 
have  a  wide  variety  of  informational  and 
cultural  programs  available.    The  excel- 
lent offerings  of  National  Educational 
Television,  including   the   current   na- 
tional Interconnection  specials  are  pro- 
vided the  people  of  Nebraska  through  the 
Nebraska  ETV  network.    With  a  mobi  e 
television  unit,  the  network  is  originat- 
ing considerable  programing  from  our 
State  capitol  and  bringing  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  unicameral  legislature  di- 
rectiy  into  tiie  homes  of  the  citizens  It 
servi.    Nebraska  truly  has  been  able  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  television  for  our 

'^°^  Sipressive  as  have  been  Nebraska 
ETV  developments  over  the  past  is 
years,  the  potential  for  future  service  i» 
even  more  dgnlflcant.    Federal  money. 
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have  joined  with  State  funds  through 
the  Federal  Educational  Television  Fa- 
cilities Act  in  an  excellent  example  of 
Federal-State  partnership.  Nebraska 
has  already  profitably  employed  its  max- 
imum allocation  under  Public  Law  87- 
447.  However,  with  potential  for  future 
program  services  to  Nebraska  citizens  so 
great,  much  additional  development  re- 
mains. The  Nebraska  Legislature  is  cur- 
rently considering  a  State  telecommuni- 
cations center  to  house  our  ETV  com- 
mission, network  control,  the  various 
ETV  program  agencies  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska's  television  enterprises. 
In  another  illustration  of  progressive 
leadership,  Nebraska  is  currently  devel- 
oping a  consolidated  State  communica- 
tion agency  system  which  will  ultimately 
enable  additional  distribution  channels 
hospitals,  plants,  and  offices.  With  addi- 
tional assistance,  with  vigorous  and  ener- 
for  Nebraska's  schools,  colleges,  homes, 
getic  hard  work,  with  dedicated  and 
skilled  personnel,  and  with  a  keen  sense 
for  harnessing  technology  to  specific 
educational  purpose,  through  television 
the  people  of  Nebraska  enter  the  second 
century  of  statehood  with  a  vision  and 
foresight  which  redound  to  the  credit  of 
this  entire  Nation. 


Reds  in  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shock- 
ing discovery  came  out  of  the  recent 
Louisiana  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  when  a  tax-paid  community 
worker  in  the  Louisiana  War  on  Poverty 
was  Identified  as  a  Communist,  active  In 
recruitment  with  the  Spartacist  League, 
Identified  as  a  Trotskyite  splinter  or- 
ganization. 

This  was  front  page  news  in  Louisiana, 
yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  or 
motive  was  not  considered  worthy  of 
public  reading  by  the  wire  services — who 
suppressed  the  story. 

As  a  report  of  what  our  taxpayers  are 
receiving  for  their  dollars,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  full  news  release  as  it  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Dally  Advertiser 
of  Lafayette,  La.,  on  March  9,  1967,  in- 
cluding the  letter  from  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  brother-in-law 
of  the  National  Director.  Mr.  Shriver,  to 
Dr.  James  Dombrowski.  in  the  Record: 
Poverty  Worker  Iden'tifted  as  Red — 
Orleans  Women  Tabbed  By  Agent 

An  undercover  agent  surfaced  at  a  legisla- 
tive committee  hearing  In  Lafayette  this 
morning  to  Identify  Virginia  Y.  Collins  as  a 
Communist  who  received  $4,200  a  year  as  a 
community  worker  in  the  Louisiana  War  On 
Poverty. 

The  climax  to  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
two-day  probe  which  ended  this  morning 
Into  possible  subversive  elements  In  the  anti- 
poverty  program  came  when  committee  at- 
torney Jack  N.  Rogers  called  Joseph  P.  Henry 
to  the  stand  as  the  first  witness. 


Attorney  Rogers  said  that  the  Lafayette 
meeting  Identified  Mrs.  Collins  as  a  Com- 
munist for  the  first  time.  He  also  said  that 
this  marked  the  first  public  exposure  of  a 
known  Communist  in  the  Louisiana  poverty 
program. 

Champ  Baker,  director  of  the  state  OEO 
program,  had  Mrs.  Collins  fired  from  her  Job 
m  1966  after  the  Joint  Legislative  committee 
established  her  Identity. 

Henry  identified  himself  as  a  private  In- 
vestigator who  has  worked  for  the  state  com- 
mittee in  New  Orleans,  Bogalusa  and  the 
Lafayette  area. 

The  24-year-old  Negro  also  said  that  he  has 
known  John  Zlppert  as  a  CORE  field  worker 
and  a  worker  In  the  Sweet  Potato  Alert  pro- 
gram. Asked  by  Rogers  who  were  Zlpperfs 
associates  here,  Henry  said  that  they  In- 
cluded Marlon  Overton  White,  Charles  Bry- 
ant and  Rev.  Robert  Prahlnlskl.  •  He  also  re- 
vealed that  he'd  met  White  and  Bryant  when 
they  came  to  Bogalusa  to  try  to  set  up  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Henry 
said  that  they  did  not  know  that  an  NAACP 
charter  had  already  been  applied  for. 

Henry  told  the  committee  that  White  and 
Zlppert  dvirlng  a  meeting  he  attended  in  St. 
Landry  allegedly  said  that  a  state  should  be 
set  up  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  private  Investigator  said  that  he  knew 
the  Collins  woman  personally  In  New  Orleans 
as  an  employee  of  a  poverty  agency  called 
"Social  Welfare  Planning  Council."  He  also 
revealed  that  she  is  the  same  Mrs.  Collins 
who  is  a  special  assistant  to  James  Dom- 
browski, director  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund.  Dombrowski  Is  a  Commu- 
nist and  SCEP  a  Communist-front. 

Henry  said  that  Mrs.  Collins  was  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  who  tried  to  recruit  him  Into  the 
Spartacist  League,  a  Trotskyite  splinter  or- 
ganization. 

RUSSIAN   SYSTEM 

The  undercover  agent  said  that  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, a  Negro,  participated  In  a  debate  on 
social  revolution  and  that  she  favored  the 
Russian  system.  The  October,  1966.  meeting 
held  In  New  Orleans  was  sponsored  by  the 
Spartacist  League.  Anne  Braden.  another 
identified  Communist  active  In  SCEP.  Intro- 
duced Mrs.  Collins  and  also  participated  In 
the  discussion. 

Mrs.  Braden  Is  also  editor  of  SCEF's  sub- 
versive newspaper,  The  Southern  Patriot.  A 
representative  of  the  paper  and  Mrs.  Collins 
were  both  in  Lafayette  Wednesday  morning 
when  the  2-day  probe  opened. 

The  committee  was  told  that  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  wrote  the  director  of  the  controver- 
sial Southern  Conference  Education  Fund 
sometime  after  Nov.  14.  1962.  and  asked  his 
help  In  establishing  a  national  service  corps. 

Jack  Rogers,  attorney  for  the  Louisiana 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  testified  that  the  letter  from  Ken- 
nedy, then  attorney  general,  helped  "initiate 
Interest  in  using  federal  funds  for  civil  rights 
activity." 

Rogers  introduced  Into  the  record  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  general's  office  bearing 
Kennedy's  signature.  There  was  no  date  on 
the  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  James 
A.  Dombrowski,  SCEF  director,  then  at  New 
Orleaiis.  Rogers  testified  that  the  organiza- 
tion h:is  been  Identified  as  a  Communist- 
front  by  congressional  committees  and  by 
the  Louisiana  committee. 

"OmcE  OP  THE  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC. 
"Dr.  James  A.  Dombrowski, 
Director.   Southern  Conference   Educational 
Fund.  Inc. 

"Dear  Dk.  Dombrowski;  On  November  14, 
1962.  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  assess  the  feasibility 
of  a  national  service  corps  so  that  more  citi- 
zens may  serve  their  country  In  addressing 
pressing  human  problems. 

"The  feasibility  study  will  primarily  con- 


cern the  Government's  possible  role  In  thl« 
undertaking. 

"In  view  of  your  organization's  experience, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  oifer  needed  advice. 
We  would  welcome  and  appreciate  your  im- 
mediate response  to  the  general  outline  and 
questionnaire  which  accompanies  this  letter. 
"Should  the  study  ultimately  determine  a 
national  service  corps  to  be  prudent,  we  shall 
then  request  more  speclflc  suggestions. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

"Attorney  General.' 

SEBVICE   CORPS 

The  Kennedy  letter  noted  that  on  Nov.  H. 
1962.  the  White  House  had -set  up  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  national  serv- 
ice corps. 

"In  view  of  your  organization's  experience, 
you  are  In  a  position  to  offer  needed  advice." 
the  letter  said.  "We  would  appreciate  your 
Immediate  response  to  the  general  outline 
and  questionnaire  which  accompanies  this 
letter." 

Rogers  testified  the  letter  had  been  seized 
from  SCEF  files  more  than  three  years  ago 
under  a  search  warrant  that  was  obtained 
from  authorities  In  New  Orleans. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  see  how  he  (Kennedy! 
should  not  know  about  the  organization." 
Rogers  testified.  "The  F'BI  records  would 
have  Immediately  Identified  the  organiza- 
tion." 

A.  Edgar  Thomas,  Baton  Rouge  certified 
public  accountant,  said  in  Lafayette 
Wednesday  that  he'd  "never  In  20  years'  ex. 
perlence  read  a  more  critical,  more  powerfully 
stated,  more  carefully  written  document" 
than  the  comments  of  a  New  Orleans  audit- 
ing firm  on  bookkeeping  procedures  of 
Southern  Consumers  Educational  Founda- 
tion. 

The  CPA's  testimony  waa  given  during  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  probe  of  the  poverty  program. 
The  auditing  firm  of  Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell 
and  Company  had  been  engaged  by  the  local 
anti-poverty  delegate  agency  following  a 
heated  meeting  of  Acadlana  Neuf  that  called 
for  selection  of  an  Integrated  firm  of  certi- 
fied public  accountants.  The  New  Orleans 
company  submitted  a  narrative  report  and 
Thomas  reduced  It  to  layman's  language  at 
the  legislative  hearing. 

"Good  accounting  procedures  and  rules  of 
Internal  financial  control  are  not  followed." 
Thomas  said  of  the  Southern  Consumers 
Educational  Foundation.  "Rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  manuals  'Guide 
to  Grantee  Accounting'  and  the  'Community 
Action  Program  Guide  Volume  II'  have  been 
disregarded,"  he  said.  Thomaa  warned,  "By 
Implication  the  door  Is  wide  open  for  mis- 
appropriation or  fraud,  even  though  no  men- 
tion Is  specifically  made  of  these  poeslblll- 
tles  " 

three  weaknesses 

Three  basic  weaknesses  In  Southern  Con- 
sumers' accounting  were  reviewed: 

1.  "Incomplete  documentation  In  support 
of  transactions." 

2.  Singular  control  over  transactions  from 
origination  to  recording  In  the  books  of 
account;  and 

3    Clerical  Inaccuracies. 

Thomas  told  the  legislative  committee 
that  "the  writer's  comments  indicate  a  com- 
plete Ignorance  or  disregard  for  state  and 
federal  payroll  recording  procedures.  F^ir- 
ther.  payrolls  were  not  properly  documented 
and  possibly  Inaccurate." 

He  added  that  Southern  Consumers  had 
exhibited  a  disregard  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  travel  expense  pro- 
gram, and  that  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity rules  had  been  disregarded  on  ac- 
counting for  property  records. 

A  complete  unreliability  of  records  was 
rep>orted,  and  that  even  when  Journals  were 
used    they   were    Incorrectly   used.     Thomas 
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also  said  that  no  bank  reconciliations  had 
>»«n  prepared  since  inception  of  programs 
in  June  to  time  of  the  audit  in  October. 
.•The  comment*  also  Indicate  that  when 
reconcUlatlons  were  made,  errors  of  omission 
and  commission  existed,"  Thomas  explained, 
school  teacher's  lunch  money  collected  in 
Autrust  was  not  deposited  until  October,  and 
"ne  check  had  never  been  recorded  or 
deooslted.  Thomas  said  there  was  doubt 
that  all  cash  paid  for  lunches  was  received 
hv  the  program. 

During  his  testimony  Thomas  charged 
that  Southern  Consumers  had  "violated 
pverv  concept  of  Internal  control"  and  added 
later  that  "there  was  no  accounting  control 
whatsoever." 

A  field  captain  of  Sweet  Potato  Alert,  John 
ZlDoert  received  $1,000  for  three  months 
tZve'  allowance  for  10,956  miles,  the  com- 
mittee investigation  revealed.  Thomas  said 
^at  four  people  traveled  to  Baltimore  for 
Southern  Consumers  without  purchase  or- 
ders, documentation  or  explanation  of  pur- 
pose of  the  trip. 

The  accountant  said  that  a  private  cor- 
noratlon  could  not  exist  if  Its  books  weie 
maintained  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Southern  Consumers  Educational  Founda- 
tion and  that  a  bank  wouldn't  have  any 
mon'ev  left  if  It  followed  similar  procedures. 

He 'said  that  records  available  to  him  in- 
dicate that  Acadlana  Neuf  books  were  m 
similar  condition  In  1985  prior  to  the  time 
that  Roland  Hebcrt  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  6-parl8h  antipoverty   agency. 

MILLSPAl'GH    CRITICISM 

Opelousas  attorney  Richard  Mlllspaugh 
told  the  committee  that  there  were  In- 
stances of  "technical  dishonesty"  by  some 
of  the  agencies  waging  the  poverty  war  in 
the  St.  Landry  area.  He  gave  as  an  ex- 
ample the  expenditure  of  money  for  Jobs 
done    before    the    poverty    programs    were 

"Mlllspaugh,  a  director  of  Acadlana  Neuf 
and  former  head  of  several  remedial  reading 
projects  in  St.  Landry,  reported  that  one 
eroup  had  threatened  him  with  a  beating. 

The  attorney  claimed  that  the  war  on 
poverty  program  had  not  been  able  to  func- 
tion properly  because  of  what  he  called  "an 
inter-play  between  the  two  groups."  He 
said  this  reduced  the  director  of  Acadlana 
Neuf  to  a  "glorified  office  boy"  status. 

Mlllspaugh  said  that  65  field  workers  were 
employed  without  proper  orientation  and 
opined  that  Zlppert  was  not  qualified  to 
orient  the  groups.  He  ventured  the  opinion 
that  a  plan  drawn  for  a  sweet  potato  pro- 
gram was  Zlpperfs  "wording."  Mlllspaugh 
also  told  of  a  spirited  exchange  of  letters  he 
had  with  Rev.  Albert  McKnlght,  founder  of 
Southern  Consumers  and  Acadlana  Neuf 
treasurer.  He  said  that  Father  McKnlght 
was  the  "guiding  genius"  behind  the  edu- 
cational foundation  that  was  the  major  dele, 
gate  agency  of  Acadlana  Neuf. 

He  felt  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  private  Southern  Consumers 
Cooperative  and  the  public  Southern  Con- 
sumers Educational  Foundation.  Mlllspaugh 
asserted.  He  said  the  cooperative  was  de- 
signed to  earn  a  profit,  while  the  foundation 
was  a  poverty  agency.  He  charged  that  OEO 
rules  were  not  adhered  to  and  added  that 
while  much  had  been  said  about  helping  the 
poor  not  much  had  actually  hr  en  done. 

Mlllspaugh  felt  that  the  program  should 
be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but 
with  adherence  to  OEO  regulations. 

Asked  by  committee  counsel  Jack  Rogers 
about  a  $5,000  check  paid  to  CORE  by  Grand 
Majle  Vegetable  Producers  Cooperative.  Mllls- 
paugh doubted  that  It  was  repayment  of  a 
loan  because  he  said  CORE  was  unable  to 
meet  its  payroll  In  June.  July  and  August 

He  said  that  he'd  first  heard  of  Zlppert 
when  the  New  Yorker  Joined  a  picket  line  in 
Opelousas.    Mlllspaugh    opined    that    while 


Zlppert  was  an  organizer  famlller  with  group 
dynamics,  he  did  not  have  the  background 
tor  training  rural  people  In  cooperatives.  He 
thought  that  removal  of  Zippert  and  his  as- 
socl-ites  from  the  antipoverty  program  and 
reorganization  of  the  Acadlana  Neuf  board 
would  be  steps  towards  salvaging  the  pro- 
gram. „     , 

Marlon  Overton  White,  another  Opelousas 
attorney-Acadiana  Neuf  board  member,  re- 
fused to  testify  under  oath  before  the  com- 
mittee at  Wednesday's  hearing.  White 
cla'mied  he  wasn't  certain  that  his  consti- 
tutional rights  would  be  observed.  Senator 
Jesse  Knowles  a-=Eured  the  attorney  that  his 
rights  would  be  protected  but  stopped  him 
from  making  a  lengthy  statement  unless  he 
took  the  oath. 

White.  Acadlana  Neuf  President  James 
Oliver,  Zippert  and  Rev.  McKnlght  were  in- 
\ued  lo  testify  before  the  con-^mittee.  but 
Rogers  said  that  none  of  the  war  on  poverty 
loaders  had  accepted  the  invitation  by 
Wednesday. 


LIFT:    A  Unique   Proposal  To   Improve 
Housing  for  Low-Income  Familiei 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er in  recent  months  members  of  both 
parties  have  begun  a  long-overdue  ap- 
praisal of  the  housing  problems  in  our 
cities  and  of  our  urban  pi-ograms  which 
have  often  failed  to  live  up  to  expec- 
tations As  Senators  Charles  Percy, 
Jacob  Javits,  and  others  in  the  Congress 
have  pointed  out:  What  is  clearly  needed 
is  a  fresh  approach,  some  new  catalyst 
by  which  we  can  benefit  our  cities  and 
assist  our  low-income  citizens  by  bring- 
ing them  into  a  position  of  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

In  the  last  survey  of  housing  in  this 
country,  in  1960.  we  had  a  total  of  58.2 
mUlion  units  of  housing. 

The  shocking  fact  was  discovered  that 
10  952  000  of  these  units  were  classed  as 
puijstandard.  as  defined  by  the  Public 
Housing  Admini5tration.  It  was  further 
noted  that  826.259  owner-occupied  units 
were  classed  as  dilcpidyted,  and  that 
501  352  units  classed  as  dilapidated  were 
standing  vacant.  The  need  for  action  in 
this  field  is  clearly  evident. 

Last  year  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
recofrnized  this  need  and  implemented 
a  plan  to  improve  hDUsing  conditions  for 
the  less  fortunate  through  a  unique  orga- 
nization called  LIFT— Loan  Improve- 
ment Fund  Today. 

Conceived  by  John  Milroy.  a  Kalama- 
zoo bank  executive  and  president  of  the 
city  school  board,  LIFT  is  designed  to 
fill'  the  void  which  exists  between  low- 
income  families  and  the  normal  commer- 
cial lending  institutions.  A  private  non- 
profit organization,  LIFT  makes  low 
interest  home  Improvement  loans  to 
families  who  are  turned  away  as  "high 
risks"  by  the  major  lending  institutions. 
Money  for  these  loans  now  comes  from 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  Kalama- 
zoo County  churchgoers.    However,  more 


substantial  funding  is  anticipated  from 
foundations  and  other  interested  croups 
as  the  program  develops.  _ 

The  first  'LIFT  Sunday"  appeal  in 
Kalamazoo  County  churches  realized 
nearly  $16,000.  And  LIFT  "lifted"  its 
first  family  a  few  weeks  ago  by  providing 
the  money  for  a  Kalamazoo  couple,  un- 
able to  borrow  elsewhere,  to  remodel  the 
inside  of  their  aged  home.  Since  then, 
two  other  nonprofil  groups— the  Kala- 
mazoo Housing  Improvement  Corp.  and 
the  Northside  Development  Association- 
have  merged  their  efforts  with  LIFT  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  for  low-income 
families. 

The  combined  forces  of  these  orga- 
nizations, with  the  support  cf  the  Kala- 
mazoo County  Council  of  Churches,  are 
now  staging  another  -LIx-T  Sunday  '  ap- 
peal, March  19.  to  accomplish  their 
unified  object l\-es. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  who 
have  reached  into  their  hearts  to  help 
some  of  the  community's  struggling  fam- 
ilies, and  to  urge  evei-yone  in  the  Kala- 
mazoo area  to  again  participate  in  this 
worthy  cause. 

For  although  this  effort  is  presently 
small  in  scale  and  not  a  final  answer 
to  the  need,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a 
sound,  workable  program  bring  appreci- 
able progress  in  eliminating  urban  blight 
without  massive  Federal  si^endlng. 

It  is  also  refreshing  to  see  a  program 
which  puts  the  primEry  responsib;iny 
for  better  housing  squarely  where  it  be- 
longs— on  the  shoulders  of  the  commu- 
nity and  in  the  hand.-;  cf  its  concerned 
citizenry. 

But  more  than  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  that  LIFT,  and  other  programs  like 
it,  will  focus  attenticn  on  this  pressing 
problem,  and  prompt  my  colleaj^ues  to 
bring  out  of  this  90th  Congress  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  hou"=ing  proposal  for 
low-lnccme  families  that  will  lessen  the 
burden  of  government,  ombat  comm'u- 
nity  deterioration,  and  provide  the  mo- 
tivation to  achieve  greater  human  dignity 
and  self-respect. 


Meat  Imports — Agriculture's  Millstone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

07    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1967,  the  SecretaiT  of  Agricul- 
ture, addressing  a  group  of  farm  leaders, 
said: 

With  farm  prices  weakening,  costs  rising, 
and  Fgriculture  in  general  still  a  long  way 
f'om  parity  of  Income,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  make  fvUl  use  of  "a  wide 
range  of  measures"  to  strengthen  farm  prices 
and  maintain  Income  In  1967. 

As  I  look  at  farm  price  statistics  and 
talk  to  farmers  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere  it 
becomes  more  obvious  to  me  every  day 
that  what  this  administration  says  and 
what  it  does  are  two  very  different  things. 
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One  of  the  many  problems  In  agricul- 
ture today  which  needs  the  Immediate 
attention  of  the  Johnson  administration 
Is  that  of  meat  imports.  About  a  month 
ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  on  January  1  there  were 
about  11.3  million  head  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  in  39  States — unexpected- 
ly up  7  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Faced 
with  an  unexpectedly  large  supply  of 
domestic-fed  beef,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  hold  down  foreign  im- 
ports. But,  with  our  present  laws,  we 
are,  Instead,  going  to  be  faced  with  an 
even  larger  volume  of  such  Imports.  The 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  provides  that 
the  quantity  of  fresh  chilled  or  frozen 
cattle  meat  and  meat  of  goats  and  sheep, 
other  than  lamb,  which  may  be  Imported 
in  any  calendar  year  after  1964  should 
not  exceed  725  million  pounds.  Except^- 
wlth  this  adjustment — that  this  Quam- 
tlty  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  lor 
any  year  by  the  same  percentage  that 
estimated  average  annual  domestic  pro- 
duction of  these  products  in  that  year 
and  the  two  preceding  years  increases 
or  decreases  in  comparison  with  our  av- 
erage production  during  the  base  years 
1959  through  1963,  inclusive.  In  other 
words,  when  our  production  goes  up,  the 
amount  which  can  be  imported  goes  up 
by  the  same  percentage. 

Under  the  law,  if  yearly  imports  are 
estimated  to  equal  or  exceed  110  per- 
cent of  an  adjusted  base  quota,  the  Presl- 
is  to  invoke  the  quota  on  meat  imports. 
The  adjusted  base  quota  for  1967  is  904.6 
million  jxjunds.  The  level  of  estimated 
imports  which  would  trigger  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  quota  is  995  million  pounds. 
At  the  outset,  what  this  approach  means 
is  that  if  outsiders  are  careful  enough  in 
the  shipments  of  meat  to  the  United 
States,  they  can  .send  in  more  than  90 
million  ix>unds  in  excess  of  the  beise 
quota  without  its  ever  having  been  in- 
voked. 

As  of  December  23,  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  that  meat 
imports  into  the  United  States  during 
1967  would  be  about  960  million  pounds, 
which  is  55  million  pounds  above  the 
quota,  but  35  million  pounds  below  the 
figure  it  would  take  to  bring  the  quota 
into  effect. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  meat  imports  will  rise  to  a 
point  just  below  the  trigger  level  at 
which  an  import  quota  would  become 
effective.  While  this  keeps  down  the 
level  of  Imports,  it  is  certainly  no  guar- 
antee that  U.S.  beef  producers  will  not 
be  faced  with  lower  prices,  for  no  one 
can  draw  a  magic  line  and  say  "If  im- 
ports stay  below  this  level,  American 
farmers  will  not  be  hurt."  Depending 
on  conditions,  even  a  small  amount  of 
imports  at  the  WTong  time  can  send  farm 
prices  plummeting.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  this  whole 
situation  If  we  hope  to  prevent  a  price 
disaster  like  that  of  3  years  ago. 

Imports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  substantially  higher  than 
the  levels  of  a  year  ago.  Imports  of  meat 
subject  to  the  1964  quota  law,  for  ex- 
ample, were  almost  40  percent  higher 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1966  than 
they  were  during  the  same  period  In 
1965. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  rising 


tide  of  agricultural  imports  is  checked, 
U.S.  farm  Income  may  take  a  serious 
drop  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  from  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  areas  know  the 
country  must  import.  We  must  take  a 
little  bitter  with  the  sweet.  But  this  does 
not  mean  we  must  continue  to  live  with 
an  unreallstlcally  high  level  of  imports 
in  a  particular  agricultural  commodity. 
The  present  law  does  not  do  the  job  of 
protecting  the  American  beef  producer 
and  some  changes  need  to  be  made. 

First.  The  formula  by  which  the  quota 
is  derived  is  discretionary  and  too  liberal. 
It  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  de- 
pressed farm  prices  and  it  does  not  suf- 
ficiently discouTEige  imports.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  operate  under  this 
law.  the  quota  Itself  should  be  reduced. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 
we  have  not  imposed  the  quota. 

Second.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
use  the  trigger  method  of  invoking  the 
quota,  then  we  must  improve  our  esti- 
mating abilities.  Since  the  Meat  Import 
Act  became  effective,  we  have  been  very 
Inaccurate,  being  too  high  in  1965  and 
too  low  in  1966. 

Third.  The  use  of  the  trigger  concept, 
where  the  trigger  level  is  well  above  the 
actual  quota,  enables  our  principal  for- 
eign suppliers  to  subvert  the  intent  of 
Congress.  For  example:  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  are  the  principal  residual 
suppliers.  In  New  Zealand,  the  meat 
board  apparently  has  tight  control  over 
how  much  meat,  or  what  types,  is  routed 
to  particular  markets.  The  Australian 
Meat  Board  is  reported  to  have  acquired, 
through  recent  legislation,  the  authority 
for  firmer  control  over  exports  than  It 
has  had  in  the  past.  Except  in  the  case 
of  severe  herd  reduction,  it  is  assumed 
that  these  coimtries  will  route  Just 
enough  meat  to  the  high  priced  U.S. 
market  to  keep  import  levels  about  as 
high  as  permitted. 

So.  what  we  have  is  an  area  of  90  mil- 
lion pounds  this  year  which  these  care- 
fully self -controlled  suppliers  can  put  on 
our  markets  so  long  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does  not  estimate  that  the 
amount  will  be  more  than  90  million 
pounds  over  the  quota. 

The  trigger  concept  works  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  Importers,  not  our  pro- 
ducers. 

Fourth.  Another  sizable  loophole  in 
the  present  law  is  the  l&ct  that  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meats  are  specifically 
exempted  from  the  law.  This  means 
that  countries  exporting  meats  here 
can  switch  over  to  these  categories  once 
their  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  vol- 
ume reaches  the  level  imposed  by  the 
quota  law.  In  1966.  for  example,  on  top 
of  the  824  million  pounds  of  imports 
covered  by  the  meat  Import  law.  other 
nations  shipped  to  this  country  an  addi- 
tional 130  million  pounds  of  canned 
and  cured  meats. 

To  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of 
these  items  in  our  American  market  af- 
fects the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
products,  they  should  be  included  in  the 
quota  also. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  present  law  is  that 
the  President  does  not  have  to  invoke 
the  quota  even  if  the  trigger  level  is 
reached  because   the   law   gives   him   a 


convenient  "out."  by  which  he  can  in- 
crease or  suspend  the  quota.  He  may 
suspend  the  quota  for  "national  security 
interests."  for  "economic  interests."  be- 
cause subsequent  trade  agreements  in- 
sure the  carrying  out  of  the  import  laws 
policy,  or  if  supply  of  products  involved 
"will  be  Insulequate  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mand at  reasonable  prices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  loophole  large  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through.  This  is  particularly  so 
with  this  administration's  record  in  the 
export-import  field. 

What  we  really  need  is  some  way  of 
greatly  reducing  Imports  when  beef  Is 
under  pressure  here.  The  present  quota 
law  clearly  does  not  provide  much  help 
for  our  cattle  feeders  at  the  present  time. 
An  adjustment  of  our  existing  law  is 
definitely  in  order.  Livestock  producers 
are  asking  immediate  attention. 
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Impact  of  Cotbacks  on  Arkansas' 
Highwaji 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  effects  of  the  cut- 
back in  highway  construction  funds  as 
applies  to  Arkansas. 

After  attending  the  public  hearings 
of  the  joint  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees.  I  wanted  to  express 
my  views  of  these  cutbacks,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  Arkansas'  plight  vr&s  well 
illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  cutbacks  that 
were  made  in  the  highway  construc- 
tion funds.  I  question  their  validity  In 
light  of  the  language  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly used  regarding  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  that  established  and  en- 
abled this  construction  program. 

I  find  my  opposition  to  the  cutbacks  is 
also  based  on  a  sincere  doubt  that  this 
procedure  has  actually  worked  to  ac- 
complish the  economic  goals  they  sought 
It  appears  that  these  economic  goals 
may  have  come  about  colncidentally  to 
the  action  on  the  highway  construction 
program,  not  necessarily  as  a  direct  re- 
sult. This  opposition  is  also  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  additional  pro- 
grams of  Federal  spending  have  been 
started  or  suggested,  and  that  other  pro- 
grams have  been  expanded. 

As  I  said,  my  Interest  also  rests  with 
Arkansas.  Arkansas  has  been  one  of 
the  few  States  that  has  met  the  intended 
progress  of  the  highway  construction 
program,  so  I  am  told.  As  a  result,  Ar- 
kansas has  been  more  severely  hurt  by 
the  cutbacks,  and  this  has  come  as  a 
strange  reward  for  a  "Job  well  done." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  outline 
some  of  the  specific  problems  that  have 
been  created  in  Arkansas  as  a  result  of 
the  cutbacks.  However,  please  note 
that  the  effects  Arkansas  has  felt  are 


not  solely  peculiar  to  Arkansas.  Other 
states  have  suffered  in  a  like  maimer, 
jnd  others  may  soon  begin  to  experience 
these  same  consequences. 

From  my  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  serious  repercussions  of  the  cut- 
backs has  been  the  strain  they  have 
Dlaced  on  the  Federal-State  relation- 
ghlp  The  concept  of  cooperative  fed- 
eralism had  been  partially  built  as  a  re- 
!ult  of  the  establishment  of  the  highway 
users  trust  fund.  The  existence  of  this 
fund  caused  many  States  to  make  sig- 
nificant increases  in  their  highway  con- 
struction programs;  they  added  people, 
money,  and  emphasis  to  the  building  of 
highways. 

The  action  to  cut  back  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  highway  construction  funds  has 
been  received  by  some  State  officials  as  a 
betrayal  of  trust.  These  same  officials 
had  been  encouraged  to  increase  their 
State's  participation  in  this  program, 
and  then,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  the  pro- 
gram was  knocked  out  from  under  them 
without  warning.  The  State  officials 
were  not  given  sufficient  time  to  plan  for 
the  delays  in  the  program.  Had  they 
had  ample  warning,  a  schedule  of  priori- 
ties could  have  been  estabUshed  which 
would  have  reduced  the  impact  of  the 
cutbacks.  Furthermore,  as  recently  as 
the  President's  sigiUng  of  the  1964  High- 
way Authorization  Act,  these  State  offi- 
cials had  been  reassured  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program. 

This  sentiment  is  seen  as  you  read  let- 
ters from  some  of  the  State  officials  of 
our  highway  department.  For  example. 
Mr.  Ward  Goodman,  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Highway  Department,  said  on 
February  23,  1967: 

We  certainly  cannot  pace  ouraelves  for  the 
future  because  we  dont  know  what  the 
future  holds.  Frankly,  we  cant  depend  on 
what  we  thought  were  firm  commitments. 


Reduced  highway  safety  is  another 
important  aspect  of  the  cutbacks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
problem  of  safety  on  our  highways  and 
the  Nation's  concern  with  this  problem. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  the  completion  of 
the  highway  program  as  a  result  of  Its 
concern  with  highway  safety,  as  well  as 
other  considerations. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  cutback  has 
been  serious  to  Arkansas.  The  State 
highway  department  anticipates  that 
unemployment,  resulting  solely  from  de- 
layed projects,  will  amoimt  to  about 
3,000  layoffs  for  a  year.  This  is  equal  to 
10.000  men  being  out  of  work  for  14 
weeks.  Arkanss«'  economic  condition  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  provide  these  men 
with  other  Jobs.  As  a  result,  many  of 
them  may  eventually  be  forced  to  depend 
on  various  tsTpes  of  public  assistance.  It 
seems  quite  ironic  to  force  men  out  of 
work,  and  then  asstmie  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting them  through  public  assistance 
programs. 

A  corollary  to  the  increase  In  unem- 
ployment will  be  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion capacity  to  meet  the  construction 
schedules  that  will  occur  when  the  cut- 
backs are  restored.  We  are  all  aware 
that  it  took  the  construction  industry 
several  years  to  "tool-up"  to  the  current 
capacity  of  work.  If  this  cutback  is  not 
ended  immediately,  the  construction  in- 


dustry will  not  be  able  to  build  the  roads 
as  fast  as  they  are  needed  once  the  funds 
are  fully  restored. 

The  cutback  problem  will  also  be 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
smaller  companies  may  be  forced  out 
of  existence  as  a  result  of  the  cutbacks. 
Larger  companies  will  be  forced  to  sell 
materials  and  machines  in  which  they 
have  invested  in  the  past  few  years.  This 
is  all  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  new 
equipment  purchases  have  fallen  off 
drastically,  and  repossessions  of  eqmp- 
ment  have  increased. 

The  cutback  has  also  had  a  disorganiz- 
ing effect  on  the  Arkansas  Highway  De- 
partment.   A  great  deal  of  plarming  and 
coordinating  had  gone  Into  getting  the 
Arkansas  program  to  where  it  was.    The 
cutback    has   meant    the   scrapping   of 
some     project     programing     and     has 
instilled  an  uncertainty  that  makes  it 
hard  to  plan  for  the  future.    As  a  result 
of  the  annoiincement  of  the  cutbacks, 
the  Arkansas  Highway  Department  has 
delayed  25  projects  involving  over  65 
miles  of  primary  roads,  and  42  projects 
involving  185  miles  in  secondary  roads. 
Arkansas  has  also  been  distressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  cutbacks 
have   been   more   severe   on   our   State 
than  on  others.     Arkansas  had  antici- 
pated Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967 
of   $40  million.     The  cutback  reduced 
this  amount  to  $29  million.   But,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  was  the  fact  that  Arkansas 
had  purposely  accumulated  $12  million 
in  previous  obligation  authority.    Part  of 
the  $12  million  had  been  reserved  to 
handle  paving  projects.    As  a  result,  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  grading  work  is 
now  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  is  being 
eroded  since  it  is  not  topped  with  pave- 
ment.   The  Arkansas  highway  director. 
Ward  Goodman,  estimated  it  will  cost 
$500  000  to  restore  these  graded  sections 
of  roadbeds.   Part  of  the  $12  million  was 
to  have  been  used  as  Arkansas'  $23  mil- 
lion share  of  building  a  bridge  at  Mem- 
phis.   This  project  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

It  is  clear  that  Arkansas  has  already 
suffered  detrimental  effects.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1967,  no  projects  were  let  by  the 
Arkansas  Highway  E>epartment.  In 
February  and  March,  lettings  did  not  in- 
volve any  Federal  lilghway  construction 
fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  effects  on  Arkansas.  First, 
Arkansas  had  $13,528,891  remaining  In 
fiscal  year  1966  funds.  The  fiscal  year 
1967  fund  supply  was  $39,689,081.  In 
other  words,  Arkansas  had  a  total  fiscal 
year  1967  allocation  of  $53,217,072  which 
could  have  been  obligated.  Subtract 
from  this  amount  the  cutback  limitation, 
less  the  February  28  restoration;  the  re- 
mainder Is  $31,368,000.  which  means 
Arkansas  has  only  59  percent  of  its 
original  obligation  authority  to  work 
with  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Arkansas 
effect  imder  the  cutback  has  amounted 
to  near  41  percent,  not  the  17  percent.  20 
percent,  or  25  percent  that  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  amount  of  the  cutback. 
Of  course,  some  may  say  that  all  of 
this  money  would  not  have  been  used  had 
it  been  available.  I  would  ask  that  you 
look  at  Arkansas  history  of  using  its 
funds.    In  the  past,  the  funds  have  been 


used  almost  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The 
department  had  purposely  saved  part  of 
its  1966  allotments  so  that  special  appli- 
cations of  these  moneys  could  be  made 
in     1967— paving     and     the     Memphis 
bridge.    But.  even  if  aU  the  fiscal  year 
1967  allotment  had  not  been  used,  the  ef- 
fect would  still  have  exceeded  25  percent. 
In  conclusion,  I  feel  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  cut  back  on  the  high- 
way construction  program  was  not  re- 
sponsible.   The   cutbacks   should   have 
been  made  in  areas  that  may  have  had 
the  intended  effects  on  the  economy,  but 
would  not  have  injured  so  many  people 
and  had  such  longrun  effects.    By  the 
time  the  program  is  returned  to  its  fuU 
capacity,  many  fewer  contractors  will  be 
available  to  bid  on  projects,  much  work 
will  have  to  be  redone,  suppliers  of  ma- 
terials and  money  will  have  to  recover 
losses  caused  by  the  cutbacks  and,  as  a 
result,  the  future  cost  of  construction 
wiU  probably  Increase.    In  the  long  run, 
I  feel  the  highway  program  will  be  seri- 
ously hurt  by  the  fiscal  poUcy  that  has 
been  used  by  the  administration.    The 
decelerating  effects  on  the  economy,  in 
my  view,  will  not  cease  as  soon  as  the 
program    is    returned    to    its    normal 

Lastly,  I  hope  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  will  watch  the 
administration's  behavior  on  this  ques- 
tion and  on  the  projected  future  releases 
of  cutback  funds.     If  the  progress  we 
have  been  assvired  of  is  not  made.  I  feel 
we  should  reconvene  the  hearings  and 
take  steps  necessary  to  restore  this  pro- 
gram to  its  fuU  capacity.    I  must  also 
say  that  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
curtailing  the  hearings  in  the  middle  of 
their    4-day    schedule.     The    adminis- 
tration was  heard,  but  the  public  was  not. 
All  of  these  economic  effects  would  be 
tolerable  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  if 
they  were  really  convinced  they  were 
needed.    In  other  words,  we  in  Arkansas 
are  completely  willing  to  tighten   our 
belts  for  the  war  effort.    But  when  the 
administration    insists    on    expanding 
other  programs  that  are  not  truly  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort,  and  even  start- 
ing others,  we  do  not  feel  a  program 
like  the  highway  construction  program 
should  be  cut  back.    To  Arkansas,  this 
cutback  win  have  a  long-term  effect  on 
our  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  comments,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  consideration  you  may 
give  my  views. 


American  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  XmOAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1967 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  serves  as  American  diplomacy  these 
days  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  days  concern- 
ing Stalin's  daughter  is  a  case  In  point. 
A  high-level  decision  passed  upon  hy 
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the  President  and  aecretarj.-  of  State 
denied  Svetlana  Stalin  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 

By  some  logic  the  administration  con- 
cluded her  admission  to  the  United 
States  would  have  embarrassed  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  delicate  time  in  our 
relations  with  Communist  nations,  and 
harmed  current  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  the  Consular  Treaty  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

This  is  absurd.  Communist  Russia  is 
.supplying  80  percent  of  the  arms  and 
munitions  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
aggressors  in  southeast  Asia.  Russian 
weaixjns  are  spilling  American  blood,  and 
we  worry  about  embarrassing  her  at  this 
delicate  time. 

I  submit  the  failure  to  admit  Stalin's 
daughter  as  a  poUtical  refugee  to  the 
United  Sitates  is  an  unprecedented 
blunder. 

This  shocking  decision  to  deny  admis- 
sion to  America  of  the  most  prized  de- 
fector of  the  century  plays  into  the 
Communist  hands  and  could  not  have 
been  handled  better  Insofar  as  the  Soviets 
are  concerned  if  the  details  had  been 
worked  out  in  Moscow. 

The  President  is  guilty  of  either 
monumental  poor  judgment  or  incred- 
ibly bad  advice  in  not  immediately 
throwing  open  every  conceivable  door  to 
Svetlana  Stalin. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  have 
been  turned  on  full  blast,  24  hours  a  day 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  daugh- 


ter of  the  most  infamous  Communist  in 
history  had  made  a  free  choice  to  live 
in  the  United  States,  not  under  the 
despotism  of  her  native  land. 

Tills  is  another  glaring  example  of  the 
no-win  policy  of  our  State  Department 
which  refu.ses  to  seize  any  initiative  in 
the  struggle  against  communism.  While 
our  men  and  boys  are  asked  to  serve  and 
die  in  Vietnam,  the  administration  and 
the  State  Department  here  at  home  con- 
tinue the  charade  that  Russia  Is  not 
responsible  for  every  American  battle- 
field death  we  are  sustaining. 

Tlie  biggest  victory  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory is  handed  the  United  States  on  a 
silver  platter  and  our  leadership  tosses  it 
away.  The  person  or  persons  responsi- 
ble tor  this  decision  at  the  policymaking 
level  in  the  State  Department  should  be 
brought  to  full  account  before  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Our  State  Department  is  so  condi- 
tioned to  agreeing  to  every  Russian  de- 
mand that  they  fail  to  react  and  exploit 
the  opening  when  they  have  a  chance 
to  score  a  victory  for  America. 

Every  Communist,  pro-Communist  and 
fellow-traveler  in  the  world  has  no  trou- 
ble traveling  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States  at  will,  thanks  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
let  some  strong  anti-Communist  such  as 
Ian  Smith,  of  Rhodesia.  Tshombe  of  the 
Congo,  or  Stalin's  own  daughter  seek 
refuge  or  an  audience  here  and  the  door 
is  slammed  in  their  faces. 


Something  is  wrong  in  our  State  De- 
partment, and  it  must  be  corrected.  Dur- 
ing the  87th  and  the  88th  Congresses,  1 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  from  top  to  bottom,  to- 
gether with  its  policymaking  procedures, 
but  this  was  bottled  up  successfully  In 
committee. 

When  these  decisions  are  made  con- 
stantly that  do  harm  to  the  United 
States,  and  enhance  and  increase  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Communist 
world,  we  must  conclude  that  the  faceless 
persons  in  the  State  Department  making 
these  decisions  are  Incompetent,  naive, 
or  worse. 

I  am  certain  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans would  welcome  Stalin's  daughter 
to  our  way  of  life,  and  show  once  again 
that  America  is  the  home  of  the  brave 
and  the  land  of  the  free.  Tragically,  the 
State  Department  image  of  America  Is 
the  land  of  the  gutless  and  the  home  of 
the  spineless. 

The  rationale  that  by  admitting 
Stalin's  daughter  we  offend  Russia  is  an 
insult  to  the  American  people  who  are  at 
this  vei-y  moment  being  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  their  sons  in  a  war  against 
communism  In  Vietnam. 

Have  we  reached  such  a  low  level  that 
we  send  our  young  men  to  die  against  an 
enemy  v.e  refuse  to  acknowledge  and 
cater  to  with  cringing  fear  and  appre- 
hension? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkuxesd.w,  March  15,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Protopresbyter 
Nikolaj  Lapitzkl,  of  the  Whiteruthenian 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  South  River, 
N.J.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

O.  Almighty  God,  and  our  Father,  the 
source  of  justice,  on  this  day  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  Independence 
of  Byelorussia,  we  humbly  bow  our  heads 
and  pray,  that  Byelorussia,  and  all  other 
captive  nations  may  soon  receive  a  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

O.  all  eenerous  God,  the  source  of 
kindness,  bless  and  instruct  the  leaders 
and  legislators  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  so  that  they  would  arrive  at  the 
decisions,  which  would  lead  to  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

O.  all  generous  God.  the  source  of  love, 
shorten  the  days  of  misunderstanding 
among  nations,  and  give  peace  and  your 
blessings  to  all  the  people  on  the  earth. 

Thou  are  the  Saviour  and  Protector, 
and  we  glorify  Thy  name  today  and  shall 
forever.    Amen. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  NAME  OF 
SEABEE  COMBAT  TRAINING  AREA 
AT  DAVISVILLE,  R.I..  TO  CAMP 
POGARTY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Consti-uction  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropnations,  I  am  very  pleased  Indeed 
to  be  ad\ised  that  the  Navy  proposes  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Seabee  Combat 
Training  area  at  Davisvllle,  R.I.,  to  Camp 
Fogarty.  This  is  In  honor  of  the  late 
Congressman,  Jolin  E.  Fogarty,  one  of 
Rhode  Island's  most  distinguished  sons. 
Mr.  Fogarty  was  a  Seabee  during  World 
War  II,  and  he  maintained  a  close  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  work  of  this  great 
branch  of  the  service  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague.s  in  the  House  will  welcome  this 
action  and  enthusiastically  endorse  it. 

The  question  of  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Fogarty  of  this  nature  was  raised  during 
the  hearings  on  the  supplemental  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  ear- 
lier this  year.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  me  on  the  subject  from  Rear 
Adm.  A.  C.  Husband,  the  very  able  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command: 


Department  of  the  Navy.  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand, 

Washington,  DC,  March  10.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Sikes, 

Chairman,    Military    Construction    Subcom- 
mittee, House  Appropriations  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaikman  :   With  regard  to  your 
recent  suggestion  .it  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  MILCON  Hearing  that  the  Nav7 
consider   honoring  our   former   Seabee   Con- 
gressman John  Fogarty.     I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  we  are  proposing  to  name  the 
Seabee  Combat  Training  area   at  Davlsvllle 
Camp  Fogarty,  in  memory  of  the  Congress- 
man. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  CWel 
of  Naval  Operations  who  expressed  his  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Idea.  Therefore,  I 
have  Initiated  the  appropriate  action, 
through  the  Command  chain,  to  effect  the 
designation  noted  above.  I  will  advise  you 
further  as  to  the  scheduling  of  appropriate 
commemorating  ceremonies  when  we  have 
completed  these  formalities. 
Sincerely, 

A.  C.  Husband, 
Rear  Admiral,  CEC,  U.S.  Navy. 

Commander. 
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PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON    ANTI- 
POVERTY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  the  Congress  a  message 


dealing  with  poverty.  I  would  like  to 
say  at  this  time  that  I  generally  support 
the  program  he  Is  advocating  this  year. 
It  is  an  extremely  modest  program,  in 
keeping  with  the  problems  which  we 
have  overseas  and  those  in  other  areas 
of  our  economy. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  emphasis  that  the  President  is 
putting  on  early  childhood  education 
and  urge  all  Members  to  take  an  interest 
In  this  legislation  this  year. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  have  any  time  left. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
10  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Will  you  again  state 
when  and  where  these  pictures  will  be 
shown? 

Mr.  RIVEP.S.  In  the  main  hearing 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  is  the  Vinson  Koom,  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Rayburn  Building,  at 
9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  All  Members 
are  welcome. 


SHOWING  OP  SLIDES  ON  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  AND  VIETCONG  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  tinie  in  order  to  make  an  announce- 
ment concerning  the  slides  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  during  the  lunar  lull  when  we 
caUed  off  our  activities.  We  had  a  large 
crowd  one  day  this  week.  The  room 
was  full  to  watch  this.  I  understand 
that  there  are  others  desulng  to  see  these 
pictures  produced  by  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Department.  So  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock  we  will  have  the 
same  sort  of  pictures.  I  think  we  will 
have  some  new  ones  along  with  the  old 
ones  to  show  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  them.  This  will  be  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
Vinson  Room,  which  is  the  main  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Rayburn  Building. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  I  have  the  time,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
a  few  moments  remaining. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  making  these  intelligence 
briefings  available  to  the  Members.  I 
know  they  were  shown  to  50  or  60  Mem- 
bers last  Tuesday.  I  am  sure  they  were 
eye  opening,  because  I  understand  some 
of  the  Members  who  voted  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  last  week  had  the  op- 
portunity to  view  these  photographs. 
I  was  hopeful  that  some  of  them  might 
comment  upon  the  inteUigence  briefing, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  if  he  does  not  feel 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
go  even  further  than  making  these  pho- 
tographs available  to  the  Members  and 
that  they  should  also  be  declassified  and 
made  available  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  the  American 
public  comprises  the  only  people  denied 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  go- 
ing on.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
these  pictures  should  be  classified  and. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  declassify  these  pic- 
tures, which  I  believe  should  not  have 
been  classified  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


tee  on  Rules  may  have  imtU  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING     SPECIAL     ORDER 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   that   my   special   order 
previously    entered    into    for    today    be 
vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING  GENERAL   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BROKEN  TRUCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  I  was  privileged  to 
see  the  air  reconnaissance  photographs 
taken  during  the  lunar  truce  in  Vietnam. 
After  viewing  these  photographs,  I  think 
that  two  things  are  evident.  First  we 
should  congratulate  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  Soviet  allies  for  their 
negotiating  skill  and  their  diplomatic 
procedure  in  imposing  upon  us  this  truce. 
Second,  I  think  we  should  congratulate 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Soviet 
allies  for  the  dispatch  and  skill  with 
which  they  dispersed  their  suppUes  into 
the  southern  area  of  North  Vietnam  and 
into  South  Vietnam  during  this  lunar 
truce. 

It  was  absolutely  appalling  to  me  to 
see  these  warmaking  supplies  flowing  in 
these  unprecedented  numbers  south  as 
they  did.  Now  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam are  experiencing  the  effects  of  this 
truce.  For  2  weeks  in  a  row  we  have 
suffered  new  records  in  casualties  in 
Vietnam.  Only  yesterday  Danang  was 
struck  with  Soviet-made  rockets.  A 
week  or  so  ago  Soviet-made  rockets  also 
struck  Danang  civilian  areas,  killing  and 
maiming  many  citizens  in  Danang. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
those  who  have  been  advocating  the  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  view  these 
photographs,  for  certainly  while  they  are 
classified  they  will  not  give  any  infor- 
mation to  the  Soviets  and  North  Viet- 
namese which  they  do  not  presently 
have.  

PERMISSION    TO     COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES    TO    FILE    A    PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect 
today  to  receive  President  Johnson's 
message  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  message  of  the  President  and 
also  that  other  Members  may  have  the 
same  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS—PERMISSION TO  FILE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  imtll  mid- 
night  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
in  view  of  the  21 -page  message,  which 
involves  rent  supplements  as  well  as  $20 
million  for  rodent  control  and  other 
questionable  requests,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  win  call  the 
roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  35) 

Adair 

Dent 

McFaU 

Anderson, 

Diggs 

Martin 

Tenn. 

Dora 

Miller,  Calif. 

Aahley 

Edwards,  La. 

Ottlnger 

BevlU 

Fallon 

Passman 

Bow 

Pord, 

Felly 

Button 

William  D. 

Pepper 

CahlU 

Frledel 

Pirnle 

Casey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Pool 

CeUer 

Hawkins 

Rlegle 

Chamberlain 

Ooodell 

Rivers 

Clancy 

Hawklnn 

Scott 

Conyers 

Heciaer,  Mass. 

Shipley 

Corman 

Herlong 

Stratton 

Cramer 

Jacobs 

Taft 

Daddarlo 

Kluczynskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Williams,  Miss 

Denney 

McEwen 

wmia 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  389 
Members  have  smswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DR.  RUFUS  JUDSON  PEARSON,  JR. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ho\ise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  iB  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  a  man  who  serves  this  Con- 
gress with  quiet  dedication. 

Dr.  Rufus  Judson  Pearson,  Jr.,  attend- 
ing physician,  has  been  responsible  for 
many  worthwhile  Innovations  In  his  of- 
fice over  the  past  year.  Calling  on  his 
immense  store  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Pearson  has  added  an  addi- 
tional internist,  updated  the  pharmacy 
and  laboratory  services,  and  Improved 
the  record  system  and  maintenance.  All 
these  have  greatly  enhanced  Dr.  Pear- 
son's program  for  comprehensive  phys- 
ical extiminatlons  for  Members  on  the 
premises,  as  well  as  many  other  normal 
functions  and  tests  formerly  done  at 
Bethesda  and  Walter  Reed  hospitals. 

Needless  to  say,  these  innovations  are 
instrumental  in  conserving  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  Members,  as  well  as  in  early 
detection  of  potentially  dangerous  dis- 
orders. 

Bom  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  in  1915,  Dr.  Pear- 
son attended  the  University  of  Florida 
and  received  his  doctor  of  medicine  de- 
gree from  Emory  University  in  1938.  He 
entered  the  Navy  in  1942  and  resumed  his 
civilian  practice  in  Florida  in  1945. 

Returning  to  the  Navy  in  1950,  Dr. 
Pearson  served  as  chief  of  cardiology  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda  from 
1955  to  1961. 

Dr.  Pearson's  distinguished  career  In- 
cludes training  in  cardiovascular  disease 
under  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  In 
Boston. 

Dr.  Pearson's  two  children  are  carrying 
on  the  family  tradition  of  public  serv- 
ice— his  daughter,  Virginia,  served  as  a 
Peace  Corps  nurse  for  2  years  In  the 


Dominican  Republic  and  is  currently  an 
American  Red  Cross  staff  nurse. 

Lt.  Rufus  J.  Pearson  m  Is  a  Naval 
Academy  graduate  of  the  class  of  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  wonderful  job  that  I  per- 
sonally know  this  former  Georgian  Is 
doing  and  I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  share  my  feeling. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman.  I  am  happy  that  he  has 
brought  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  distin- 
guished physician  and  cardiologist  as  our 
Capitol  physician. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  in  complimenting  Dr.  Pearson 
on  his  good  service  and  accomplishments. 
I  hope  Dr.  Pearson  will  work  further  to 
get  better  medical  facilities  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  The  House  of  Representatives 
certainly  needs  a  first-aid  room  right  off 
this  Chamber,  adjacent  to  the  Chamber. 
I  hope  this  recommendation  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HAGAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  our  colleague  in 
calling  our  attention  to  the  excellent 
work  that  Dr.  Rufus  Judson  Pearson.  Jr., 
Is  doing  and  would  like  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  Dr.  Pearson. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  Innovations 
instituted  by  him  is  the  laminated  rec- 
ord of  a  Member's  cardiogram  that  each 
Member  can  carry  in  his  pocket.  I  think 
this  should  be  a  national  practice.  I 
hope  that  every  citizen  in  America  would 
be  encouraged  to  carry  his  own  cardio- 
graph record  so  that  In  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, those  administering  aid  would 
know  their  patient's  past  history. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  taking 
this  time  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday  last,  March  9,  It  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  absent  on  official 
business  and  I  missed  rollcall  No.  32 
and  rollcall  No.  33. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  had  I  been  present,  on  roll- 
call No.  32  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 
and  on  rollcaU  No.  33  I  wotild  likewise 
have  voted  "yea." 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    ACT— A 
CHALLENGE— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  88) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.    THE    CHAIXENGE 

The  slum  is  as  old  as  civilization,  civili- 
zation Implies  a  race  to  get  ahead.  In  a 
race  there  are  usually  some  who  for  one 
cause  or  another  cannot  keep  up,  or  are 
thrust  out  from  among  their  fellows.  They 
fall  behind,  and  when  they  have  been  left 
far  behind  In  the  rear  they  lose  hope  and 
ambition,  and  give  up.  Thenceforward,  if 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  are  the 
victims,  not  the  masters,  of  their  environ- 
ment; and  It  Is  a  bad  master.  .  .  .  The  bad 
environment  becomes  the  heredity  of  the 
next  generation. 

These  are  the  words  of  Jacob  Riis,  the 
Danish  immigrant  and  American  re- 
former, written  in  1902.  We  may  wish 
that  those  words  applied  only  to  the 
America  of  1902 — but  clearly  they  apply 
to  the  America  of  the  I960's  as  well. 
They  describe  conditions  In  parts  of 
every  large  American  city  and  in  pockets 
of  poverty  throughout  rural  America 
where  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor 
live. 

It  was  years  after  Jacob  Riis  spoke 
before  Americans  realized  that  poverty 
was  an  urgent  public  dilemma — from 
which  the  only  escape  was  to  change  the 
basic  conditions  of  human  life. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  their  times,  began  the  nec- 
essary process  of  change: 

The  Children's  Bureau,  proposed  in 
1909  and  established  in  1912,  spear- 
headed broad  efforts  to  Improve  ma- 
ternal and  infant  care  and  to  provide 
better  services  and  protection  for  our 
youth. 

The  public  housing  program,  begun  in 
1934,  today  affords  more  than  2  million 
low-Income  Americans  decent  houdng. 

The  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  will  provide  $25.8  billion  in  old 
age.  disability,  and  siirvlvorshlp  benefits 
in  fiscal  1968,  if  my  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs,  authorized  in  1935,  will  pro- 
vide $5  billion  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
aid  to  more  than  7  million  needy  in- 
dividuals In  fiscal  1968. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  en- 
acted in  1938,  now  provides  minimiiTn 
wage  and  hour  protection  for  some  40 
million  workers. 

A  STRATXGT  AGAINST  POVKKTY 

In  the  1960'3.  we  have  begun  to  devise 
a  total  strategy  against  poverty.  We 
have  recognized  that  public  housing, 
minimum  wtiges,  and  welfare  services 
could  not.  standing  alone,  change  the 
bleak  environment  of  deprivation  for 
millions  of  poor  families. 

A  successful  strategy  requires  a  break- 
through on  many  fronts:  education, 
health,  jobs  and  job  training,  housing, 
public  assistance,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion, clean  air,  and  adequate  water  sup- 
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olies.    The  basic  conditions  of  life  for 
Hie  poor  must,  and  can,  be  changed. 

We  must  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
nhyslcal  and  human  needs.  On  the  hu- 
^  side  alone,  the  strategy  must  re- 
gnond  to  a  variety  of  problems. 

Some  of  the  poor— the  aged  and  the 
hopelessly  disabled— are  unable  to  make 
ttielr  own  way  in  this  world  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control.  For 
them,  social  security,  veterans'  pensions, 
and  public  assistance  can  assure  a  life 
at  minimum  levels  of  human  decency 
and  dignity. 

Others  in  our  society  are  working  at 
very  low  wages  or  are  unemployed.  But 
they  are  capable  of  helping  themselves 
il  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  To 
launch  them  on  the  road  to  a  self-suffi- 
cient life,  special  education,  training  and 
employment  opportunities  will  be  nee- 

Our  strategy  requires  programs  that 
respond  to  the  human  needs  of  each  of 
these  groups.     And  we  have  proposed 

such  programs: 

To  give  disadvantaged  children  healthy 
bodies  and  the  chance  to  learn. 

To  give  the  teenagers  In  our  ghettos 
and  pockets  of  rural  poverty  the  train- 
ing and  skills  they  need  to  get  jobs. 

To  give  our  young  the  chance  to  de- 
velop their  minds  in  college,  through 
Federal  grants  and  loans. 

To  give  the  old  and  the  disabled,  who 
are  Incapable  of  helping  themselves,  in- 
creases in  social  security  and  the  personal 
security  of  being  able  to  see  a  doctor  or 
obtain  hospital  care,  without  losing  their 
entire  life  savings. 

We  also  must  have  programs  to  im- 
prove the  surroimdings  In  which  the  dis- 
advantaged live — the  physical  and  social 
environment  of  America  which  has  too 
long  entrapped  the  poor.  We  have  made 
proposals  for — 

Model  cities,  to  rebuild  entire  blighted 
neighborhoods  in  cities,  large  and  small. 
Rent  supplements,  to  bring  the  genius 
of  private  Industry  and  private  capital 
to  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  de- 
cently. 

Civil  rights  legislation,  to  remove  ar- 
bitrary barriers  of  discrimination  which 
prevent  a  man  otherw'ise  qualified  from 
getting  a  job  or  a  home  because  of  his 
race. 
Our  strategy  against  poverty  relies  on — 
The  private  initiative  of  every  citizen 
and  on  the  self-help  efforts  of  the  poor 
themselves. 

The  resources  of  city,  coimty.  State, 
and  metropolitan  agencies. 

Federal  programs  to  supplement  pri- 
vate and  local  activities  and  often  to  sup- 
ply the  vital  thrust  of  innovation. 

We  have  made  substantial  gains.  But 
we  have  also  come  to  see  how  profound 
are  the  problems  that  confront  us,  how 
deeply  ingrained  are  the  customs  and 
practices  that  must  be  changed,  how 
stubbornly  the  heritage  of  poverty  per- 
sists from  generation  to  generation. 

Many  of  our  early  efforts  have  revealed 
the  dimensions  of  the  work  that  remains 
to  be  done.  For  some,  this  has  Inspired 
a  pessimism  that  challenges  both  the 
value  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  capacity  of  our  Federal  democ- 
racy to  complete  the  task.    For  others. 


it  has  inspired  a  sober  determination  to 
carry  through  with  programs  that  show 
great  promise,  to  improve  their  admin- 
istration and  to  seek  still  more  effective 
instnmients  of  change. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress my  budget  recommendations  for 
fiscal  1968. 

I  have  recommended  $25.6  million  for 
the  programs  directly  aiding  the  poor — a 
$3.6  billion  Increase  over  fiscal  1967. 

Many  of  the  programs  imderlylng  these 
budget  recommendations  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  previous  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year — on  education  and 
health,  chUdren  and  youth,  older 
Americans,  crime  in  America,  and  equal 
justice.  The  programs  described  in  this 
message  are  part  of  our  strategy  to 
change  the  depressing  conditions  of  pov- 
erty now  facing  millions  of  our  fellow 
men. 

n.  POVEKTT   AND   OPPORTUNrTT 

Pew  undertakings  in  our  time  have 
generated  as  much  hope,  produced  as 
many  Immediate  and  beneficial  results, 
or  excited  as  much  controversy,  as  the 
antipoverty  program  I  first  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  16,  1964. 

The  controversy  was  Inevitable:  what 
Is  being  attempted  Is  a  fimdamental 
change  in  the  way  government  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

That  there  would  be  some  confusion 
and  mistakes  was  inevitable.  The  need 
was  for  action.  America  could  not  wait 
for  a  decade  of  studies  which  might  not 
even  show  precisely  what  should  be  at- 
tempted. New  programs  had  to  begin 
in  our  cities  and  rural  communities,  in 
small  towns  and  In  migrant  labor  camps. 
America  had  to  pull  the  drowning  man 
out  of  the  water  and  talk  about  it  later. 
This  experience  has  led  to  progress  and 
great  accomplishment.  We  have  learned 
more  than  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  antipoverty  program 
had  hoped. 

Greater  opportunities  for  millions  or 
Americans  depend  on  how  we  build  on 
our  experience : 

On  enlarged  resources  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  strengthen 
and  expand  programs  that  have  shown 
great  promise  and  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  better  techniques. 
On  tightened  administration  of  those 
programs  so  that  the  poor  receive  the 
maximum  benefits,  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

THE   ECONOMIC    OPPOBTTJNrrY    ACT    OF    1987 

I  recommend  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  be  amended : 

1.  To  help  local  commimlty  action 
agencies  define  their  purpose  more  pre- 
cisely and  Improve  their  planning,  audit- 
ing, and  personnel  systems. 

The  purpose  and  fimctlons  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  should  be  made 
more  explicit:  in  their  relationship  to 
State,  county,  and  mtmlclpal  authorities, 
in  planning,  coordinating,  and  providing 
services,  and  in  commimlty  involvement 
and  Innovation. 

Strict  rules  should  be  established  to 
govern  the  pay,  selection,  and  accounta- 
bility of  community  action  personnel. 
Personnel  systems  should  embody  merit 
features  and  set  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct  and  efficiency. 


The  provisions  in  exlstiiig  law  pro- 
hibiting partisan  political  activities 
should  be  retained  and  strengthened 
wherever  possible. 

Auditing  requirements  now  In  the  law 
should  be  expanded  and  Improved. 

2.  To  give  public  officials  and  other  In- 
terested groups  in  the  community  voice 
in  forming  policy  for  community  action 
agencies. 

There  should  be  a  requirement  for 
representation  of  local  public  agencies 
on  community  action  boards,  as  well  as 
representation  for  the  neighborhood 
groups  to  be  served. 

Standards  should  be  set  specifically 
defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  com- 
munity action  boards. 

The  responsibility  of  the  l>oards  for 
policy  formulation  and  control  of  com- 
munity action  programs  should  be  made 
explicit. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
States,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

States  should  be  encouraged  to  assist 
In  establishing  regional  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  rural  areas. 

The  joint  funding  of  antipoverty  pro- 
grams by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
should  be  encouraged. 

Federal  funds  should  be  provided  so 
that  States  may  give  increased  plan- 
ning assistance  to  rural  communities. 

4.  To  encourage  more  participation  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  obligation  of  community  action 
agencies  to  design  and  conduct  pro- 
grams with  full  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  should  be  made  explicit. 

A  closer  relationship  should  be  devel- 
oped between  employers,  unions,  and  the 
new  work-training  programs,  with  more 
Individual  attention  to  trainees  in  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

5.  To  use  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  encourage  welfare  recipients  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

Job  Corpsmen.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpsmen,  and  others  engaged  in  work 
and  training  imder  this  act  should  be 
given  greater  incentives  to  work,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  earn  more  without  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  welfare  ar.slstance  to 
their  families. 

6.  To  give  new  direction  and  momen- 
tima  to  the  programs  in  rural  areas. 

A  new  position  of  Assistant  Director 
for  rural  affairs  should  be  established  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  programs  af- 
fecting the  rural  poor. 

7.  To  strengthen  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council  in  the  coordination  of 
antipoverty  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 

The  Council's  role  in  helping  to  im- 
prove coordination  among  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  the  antipoverty  effort 
should  be  more  clearly  spelled  out. 

These  changes  will  meJse  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  more  effective. 
But  improved  administration  is  not 
enough.  More  people  must  be  reached. 
The  gap  between  promise  and  real  oppor- 
tunity Is  still  broad.  Additional  funds 
must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  make  genu- 
ine progress  In  attending  to  our  un- 
finished  business. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate $2.06  billion  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  fiscal  1968 — a 
25-percent  Increase  over  fiscal  1967. 
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COMMUNITY    ACTION 

The  purpose  of  community  action  is  to 
encourage  those  who  need  lielp  to  help 
themselves. 

A  community  action  agency  should 
provide  a  voice  in  planning  programs  to 
mayors,  local  business  and  labor  leaders, 
the  citizens  to  be  helped,  teachers. 
la\^-yers.  physicians— all  those  who  give 
their  time  and  efiorts  to  relieve  poverty 
in  their  communities  and  who  know  well 
the  needs  of  their  neighbors.  It  may 
be  established  as  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  or  created  by  local  govern- 
ment. Each  agency  analyzes  the  prob- 
lems its  community  faces  and  develops  a 
strategy  for  its  antipoverty,  self-help 
effort.  This  strategy  may  include  any 
combination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  which  will  assist  the  poor  in 
their  flght  against  poverty. 

Community  action  agencies  should  de- 
vote their  energies  to  self-help  measures 
and  new  initiatives  that  will  advance 
their  communities  in  the  war  against 
pov'erty.  To  be  effective,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  nonpartisan  and  totally  dis- 
engaged from  any  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. The  administration,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity and.  I  am  confident,  the  Con- 
gress, will  be  constantly  alert  to  the 
danger  of  partisan  political  activity  and 
win  take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that 
it  does  not  occur. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

To  be  poor  Is  to  be  without  an  advo- 
cate— in  dealing  with  a  landlord,  a 
creditor,  or  a  Government  bureaucrat. 
It  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  hostility  or 
indifference  of  society,  without  redress. 
It  is  to  be  exposed  to  frustration  and  de- 
lay, without   relief. 

The  legal  services  program  offers  free 
legal  assistance  in  civil  matters  to  people 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  an  at- 
torney. The  program  provides— in 
ghettos,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  mi- 
grant camps  and  In  rural  counties — 
lawyers  for  the  poor  in  eviction  and  con- 
sumer credit  cases,  in  administrative  ac- 
tions and  in  hundreds  of  other  en- 
counters Involving  their  legal  rights. 

The  program  has  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Bar  Association, 
and  the  National  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. With  the  help  of  these  associa- 
tions, \e^a\  services  are  now  being  pro- 
vided in  44  of  the  Nation's  50  largest 
cities  and  In  some  rural  areas. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  strengthen 
these  efforts  and  to  expand  the  services 
available  to  smaller  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

NiaGHBORHOOD  CENTEBS 
MUTLTISERVICE  CENTERS 

To  be  poor  in  a  city  Is  to  spend  long 
hours  and  precious  dollars  for  carfare  in 
search  of  assistance.  The  employment 
service  may  be  in  one  part  of  town,  the 
social  security  office  in  another,  welfare 
offices,  veterans'  assistance,  adult  liter- 
acy training,  medical  care,  or  housing 
aid  in  others. 

To  be  poor  In  a  rurad  area  Is  to  travel 
many  miles  In  hope  of  finding  assist- 
ance—often   fruitlessly.      The    services 


needed  are  too  often  in  another  county 
or  only  in  a  big  city. 

The  fragmentation— and  the  unavail- 
ability—of services  imposes  great  hard- 
.slup  upon  the  poor.  Often  it  denies  them 
the  comprehensive  help  that  can  provide 
security,  and  the  chance  to  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet  before  their  fellow 
men. 

We  are  trying  a  variety  of  methods  for 
providing  these  services  more  effectively. 
Hundreds  of  neighborhood  centers  have 
been  created:  some  are  referral  agen- 
cies, others  house  a  complex  of  services 
drawn  from  exioting  programs.  In  rural 
areas  centers  have  been  established  to 
serve  multicounty  areas.  Our  goal  is  to 
develop  within  each  community  the  most 
effective  means  to  deliver  the  services  so 
desperately  needed  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  cooperatioti 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  other  Federal  de- 
partments, to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
development  of  neighborhood  multi- 
service and  multicounty  centers  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  These  centers  have 
become  the  focal  point  of  many  local 
efforts  in  their  attack  on  poverty,  and 
I  expect  that  local  communities  will  seek 
some  S120  million  for  them  in  fiscal  1968. 

HEALTH    CENTEB3 

To  be  poor  is  to  be  without  adequate 
medical  care: 

One-half  of  all  women  who  have  their 
babies  in  public  hospitals  have  received 
no  prenatal  care  at  all. 

More  than  60  percent  of  poor  children 
with  disabling  handicaps  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  medical  care. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  poor  children  never 
see  a  dentist. 

The  chance  of  a  child  dying  before  the 
age  of  1  Is  50  percent  higher  for  the  poor. 

The  chance  of  dying  before  reaching 
the  age  of  35  is  four  times  greater  for 
the  poor. 

The  poor  man,  making  $2,000  a  year  or 
je;  .s — in  many  case.s  because  of  previous 
illness — will  lose  twice  as  many  working 
days  from  illness  as  the  man  who  makes 
$7,000  or  more. 

In  health  centers,  located  where  the 
poor  live,  medical  care  can  be  effectively 
provided  for  those  who  need  it  most. 
Where  appropriate,  the  health  centers 
are  linked  to  neighborhood  multiservice 
centers  so  that  the  individual  citizen  can 
obtain  in  one  place  a  wide  range  of 
needed  services. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  encourage  local  commimi- 
tit's  to  »\stablish  additional  health  cen- 
ters in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  so  that  up 
to  50  will  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1968. 

UPWARD  BOOND 

When  a  child's  potential  for  success  in 
life  is  lost,  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  child 
is  the  loser.  When  a  bright  mind  is 
dimmed  by  successive  failures  in  school, 
and  the  despair  failure  brings,  the  com- 
mimity  suffers  as  much  as  the  student 
himself. 

Upward  Bound  seeks  out  poor  rural 
and  urban  youngsters  whose  talents  are 


undeveloped.  They  are  given  intensive 
individual  attention  and  the  best  train- 
ing our  education  system  can  offer  so 
that  they  can  develop  their  talents  to  the 
full  reach  of  their  individual  capacity. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  public 
and  private  universities  and  pri\  ate  sec- 
ondary schools  are  taking  part  m  Up- 
ward Bound  this  year.  More  tiiau  20,000 
poor  young  men  and  women  are  today 
headed  lor  high  school  graduation  and 
college  study  through  Upward  Biund. 
We  estimate  that  78  percent  ol  these 
youngsters — as  compared  to  8  percent  of 
poor  youth  generally — will  so  on  lo  col- 
lege. 

Applications  for  Upward  Bound  far 
exceed  the  funds  presently  available. 
Those  funds  must  be  increased— for 
America  needs  the  trained  and  compe- 
tent citizens  these  poor  children  can  be- 
come. 

My  budget  Includes  suflicient  funds 
for  Upward  Bound  to  benefit  more  than 
30.000  young  men  and  women  in  fiscal 
1968. 

FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 

Children  in  oi-phanages  and  homes  for 
the  retarded  need  the  patient  care  of 
older  men  and  women.  Older  Ameri- 
cans need  the  sense  of  usefulness  that 
a  child's  dependence  can  bring. 

The  foster  grandparents  program 
meets  these  needs  for  more  than  2,000 
older  Americans  and  5,000  children. 
These  foster  grandparents  are  given 
training  and  relatively  substantial  in- 
creases in  their  incomes  for  visiting, 
teaching,  and  caring  for  children  who 
need  them. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  expand  this  program  next 
year. 

HEADSTART    AND    HEADSTABT    FOLLOWTHRODCH 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress my  recommendations  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  children 
who  need  them  most  of  all — the  children 
of  the  poor. 

For  thousands  of  children  in  ghettos 
and  pockets  of  rural  poverty,  in  migrant 
labor  camps  and  on  Indian  reservations, 
the  Headstart  program  has  "replaced 
the  conviction  of  failure  with  the  hope 
of  success."  This  fiscal  year,  Headstart 
will  provide  summer  opportunities  for 
about  500.000  children  and  a  full-year 
program  for  nearly  200,000  children. 

We  must  not  lose  the  precious  mo- 
mentum children  gain  from  Headstart 
by  returning  them  to  substandard 
schools.  We  must  provide  the  follow- 
through  necessary  to  vitalize  the  first 
years  of  their  grade  school  experience. 
We  must  involve  more  parents  and  in- 
crease the  services  of  teachers,  teachers 
aids,  doctors,  and  counselors  for  disad- 
vantaged children  in  the  early  grades. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  recommended 
the  Headstart  foUowthrough  program. 
My  budget  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress include  $472  million  for  Headstart, 
including  funds  for  the  new  Headstart 
foUowthrough  program  to  sustain  the 
progress  Headstart  has  made. 

With  these  funds,  we  will  strengthen 
the  year-round  Headstart  program  and 
begin  to  plan  and  operate  Headstart  fol- 
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lowthrough  programs  for  up  to  200,000 
children  coming  into  the  first  grades. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS 

At  a  critical  period  in  their  lives,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  given 
some  800.000  young  men  and  women 
from  both  rural  and  urban  America  a 
chance  to  succeed  as  adults.  It  has 
helped  them  work  their  way  through 
school,  return  to  school,  or  prepare  for 
useful  employment. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide 
$32rmillion  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  fiscal  1 968  to : 

Give  195,000  young  people  the  chance 
to  stay  in  school. 

Help  90,000  young  people  return  to 
school  or  prepare  for  jobs. 

Provide  summer  jobs  for  190,000 
young  people. 

JOB    CORPS 

If  the  attack  on  poverty  is  to  mean 
anything.  It  must  reach  all  the  poor- 
including  those  whose  educational  ex- 
perience and  past  behavior  make  them 
difficult  to   teach,   motivate,   and   disci- 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  response  to  that 
moral  imperative.  Its  success  must  be 
measured  against  the  difficulties  of  its 

task. 

There  are  113  Job  Corps  centers  in 
\menca.  More  than  60.000  youths  have 
passed  through  them  in  the  last  2  years. 
For  some,  the  Job  Corps  experience  was 
too  short  to  matter  significantly.  For 
others,  there  was  only  time  enough  to 
have  a  physical  examination,  or  to  learn 
to  read  a  little  or  to  add  a  column  of 
figures.  But  even  this  was  a  gain  for  the 
young  who.  on  the  average,  enter  the  Job 
Corps  at  a  fourth  grade  reading  level  and 
have  never  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist. 

For  most,  the  Job  Corps  has  meant  a 
chance  to  be  a  productive— and  taxpay- 
Ing— citizen:  26,000  hold  jobs  earning  an 
average  of  $1.71  per  hour;  4.500  are  back 
in  school  to  complete  an  education  they 
have  been  motivated  to  seek;  3.500  are 
in  the  armed  services.  Many  of  them 
had  been  previously  rejected  because 
they  failed  to  meet  medical  or  educa- 
tional standards. 

The  Job  Corps  does  not  benefit  only 
those  it  serves.  It  has  developed  educa- 
tional materials  now  being  used  by  84 
schools  across  America.  Its  volunteers 
have  worked  on  conservation  and  beau- 
tiflcatlon  projects,  and  public  facility  im- 
provements. The  Job  Corps  youths,  who 
are  themselves  poor,  send  more  than  $1 
million  home  to  their  families  each 
month. 

While  the  Job  Corps  has  used  the  best 
talents  of  Industry  and  of  universities  to 
design  the  program  and  operate  the  cen- 
ters, many  problems  remain.  Costs  must 
be  reduced  and  discipline  Improved.  In 
fiscal  1968,  the  estimated  full-year  cost 
for  a  Job  Corpsman  in  established  cen- 
ters will  be  about  $6,700— down  from  an 
average  cost  of  about  $8,400  during  the 
last  half  of  fiscal  1966.  This  sum  will 
cover  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
medical  and  dental  care,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  the  cost  of  training  and 
education. 

The  experience  we  have  gained  thus 
far   will   permit   tighter   cost    controls. 


firmer  discipline,  and  more  effective  re- 
cruitment and  placement.  The  Job 
Corps  in  fiscal  1968  will  be  even  more 
effective  in  reaching  those  young  people 
for  whom  the  road  to  productive  and  re- 
sponsible lives  is  the  longest  and  hardest. 
My  budget  recommendations  include 
$295  million  for  the  Job  Corps  program 
in  fiscal  1968— to  educate,  train,  and  re- 
new the  hopes  of  some  50.000  young  men 
and  women. 


By  this  June,  more  than  4.000  Volim- 
teers  in  Service  to  America — VISTA  vol- 
unteers—will be  in  the  field.  They  will 
be  living  and  working  in  the  hollows  of 
Appalachia.  on  Indian  reservations,  in 
migrant  camps  and  c'ty  sliuns — to  teach 
skills,  care  for  the  .sick,  and  help  people 
to  help  themselves. 

My  budget  recommendations  for  fis- 
c?l  1968  include  $31  million  for  the 
VISTA  program. 

No  matter  how  dedicated  or  skillful. 
4.000  volunteers  cannot  accompUsh  the 
thousands  of  tasks  that  require  atten- 
tion in  America's  poor  neighborhoods. 
Neither  can  a  massive  flow  of  dollars 
and  new  programs.  We  will  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  enlist  still  more 
Americans  in  part-  and  full-time  service 
to  their  fellow  man. 

OPERATION     GREEN    THUMB 

Hundreds  of  older  unemployed  and  re- 
tired farmers  and  rural  workers  have 
gained  in  income  and  in  dignity,  while 
contributing  to  the  safety  and  beautifi- 
cation  of  State  highways,  schools,  parks, 
and  rural  towns  through  projects  like 
Operation  Green  Thumb.  They  have  as- 
sisted their  disadvantaged  neighbors  to 
improve  their  homes  and  have  added 
their  skills  to  enhance  neighboring  com- 
munities. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Agri- 
culture, to  expand  this  activity  and  to 
develop  new  ways  to  provide  meaningful 
public  service  opportunities  for  the  el- 
derly in  rural  areas. 

RURAL   LOAN   PROGRAM 

The  special  rural  loan  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  as- 
sist 13.000  families  this  year  to  improve 
their  f firms  and  carry  on  small  busi- 
nesses. Hundreds  of  other  poor  famihes 
v.ill  be  helped  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion and  marketing  capacity  by  loans 
made  to  rural  cooperative  associations. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide 
for  $32  million  in  loans  under  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1968. 

A    CONCENTRATED    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

A  thriving  national  econoray  is  critical 
to  our  antipoverty  effort.  Through  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  wise  economic  policy, 
our  economy  is  meeting  its  fundamental 
test  of  producing  revenue  and  employ- 
ment. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  In  the  pe- 
riod from  1957  to  1959.  1.9  million  Amer- 
icans, new  to  the  Job  market,  sought 
work.  One  million  of  them  could  not 
find  jobs.  Despite  prosperity,  unem- 
ployment Increased. 

In  the  last  3  years,  4  million  Ameri- 
cans joined  the  work  force  for  the  first 
time;   5.25  million  jobs  were  added  to 


the      economy;      unemplojTnent      was 
reduced  by  1.25  million. 

But  economic  policy  and  unprece- 
dented prosperity  have  not  reached 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  live 
in  the  Nations  slums.  The  SecretaiT  of 
Labor  has  investigated  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  slums  and  found  that: 
Une:n.ployment  rates  in  the  slums  are 
three  time.*;  t'ne  national  average. 

Large  numbers  of  people  work  a  few 
houi  ?  of  the  week,  unable  to  find  the  full- 
time  work  they  seek. 

Large  numbers  work  full  time  at  pov- 
erty wage  levels. 

Nearly  one-third  of  those  who  should 
be  employed  at  self-supporting  wages 
are  not. 

Neither  a  high-perfomrance  economy 
nor  traditional  training  and  employment 
services  have  been  able  to  reach  these 
men  and  women.  Some  need  special 
counseling  and  training.  Others  need 
special  health  and  educational  assist- 
ance. All  need  foilowup  assistance 
until  they  are  permanently  placed  in  a 
stable  job.  Even  after  that,  they  may 
need  special  attention  during  their  first 
weeks  of  employment. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  to  begin  im- 
mediately a  special  program  using  all 
available  resources  to  provide  concen- 
trated assistance  to  those  with  the 
greatest  need. 

This  program  will — 
En'.ist  the  active  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  labor  organizations 
at  the  local  level. 

Provide  a  wide  range  of  counseling, 
health,  education  and  training  services 
en  an  individual  basis. 

Provide  the  foilowup  assistance  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  a  job  once  obtained 
will  not  quickly  be  lost. 

Use  local  community  action  agencies 
as  the  focal  point  wherever  practicable. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate $135  million  tmder  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportinuty  Act  to  support  this 
program  to  train  and  put  to  work  up  to 
100,000  slum  residents  next  year.  These 
funds,  together  with  existing  programs, 
will  enable  us  to  provide  the  special 
counseling  and  personal  attention  neces- 
sary to  reach  these  impoverished  Amer- 
icans. 

This  will  be  a  tough  objective  to  meet. 
But  we  pledge  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  it. 


WAGE    GARNISHMENT 

Hundreds  of  workers  among  the  poor 
lose  their  jobs  or  most  of  their  wages 
each  year  as  a  result  of  garnishment 
proceedings.  In  many  cases,  wages  are 
garnished  by  tmscrupulous  merchants 
and  lenders  whose  practices  trap  the 
unwitting  workers. 

I  am  directing  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  SecreUry  of  La- 
bor and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problems  of  wage 
garnishment  and  to  recommend  the  steps 
that  shoiUd  be  taken  to  protect  the  hard- 
earned  wages  and  the  Jobs  of  those  who 
need  the  Income  most. 
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Poverty  cannot  be  eliminated  over- 
night. It  takes  time,  hard  work,  money, 
and  perseverance. 

It  has  been  only  2  years  and  3  months 
slnco  we  decided  to  embark  upon  a  con- 
centrated attack  on  poverty.  We  have 
made  progress.  But  victory  over  poverty 
will  not  quickly  or  cheaply  be  won. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  But 
we  have  given  a  great  many  people — 
very  young  children,  restless  teenagers, 
men  without  skills,  mothers  without 
proper  health  care  for  themselves  or  their 
babies,  old  men  and  women  without  a 
purpose  to  fill  their  later  years — the  op- 
portunity they  needed,  when  they  needed 
it,  in  a  way  that  called  on  them  to  give 
the  best  of  themselves. 

Millions  more  Americans  need — and 
deserve — that  opporttmlty.  The  aim  of 
this  administration  is,  and  will  be,  that 
they  shall  have  It. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  these 
programs  carefully,  to  evaluate  their  ac- 
complishments, and  then  to  support 
them  fxilly  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
do  the  job. 

m.    IMPROVIHO   THE    CONDmONS    OF   TJUBAN 
LIITE 

The  needs  for  jobs  and  Job  training, 
for  special  education  and  health  care, 
for  legal  assistance,  are  all  urgent  in  the 
life  of  the  poor.  Most  often  they  exist 
together  in  the  urban  slimi — Isolated 
from  the  city  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  these  condi- 
tions. They  are  familiar  to  everyone 
who  has  looked  candidly  at  the  American 
city.  So  are  some  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  about  them. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made 
a  heavy  investment  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  life  In  the  cities.  Federal 
aid  to  cities  and  their  citizens  has  been 
steadily  rising — from  grants  and  direct 
loans  of  $3.9  billion  in  1961  to  $10.3 
bUUon  in  1968. 

But  some  of  the  most  promising  urban 
programs  are  today  only  authorizations 
on  the  statute  books.  The  89th  Congress 
made  them  law.  It  remains  for  the  90th 
Congress  to  give  them  Ufe. 
MODEL  crriB.s 

The  model  cities  program,  enacted  last 
year,  is  an  attempt  to  focus  a  variety  of 
aids — physical  and  social — on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums  and  to  enlist  private 
and  local  support  to  rebuild  the  blighted 
areas  of  America's  cities. 

It  Is  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
human  problems — involving  jobs,  educa- 
tion, health  facilities,  housing. 

Pulfllllng  the  purpose  Congress  pro- 
claimed last  year  is  a  necessity.  We  have 
inspired  the  hopes  of  large  and  small 
cities  in  every  State.  We  have  generated 
in  local  communities  a  commitment  to 
excellence  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  f\ill  amoimt  it  has  authorized 
for  model  cities  in  fiscal  1968:  $12  mil- 
lion for  additional  planning  grants;  $400 
million  for  supplemental  grants  to  be 
used  in  carrying  out  local  model  city 
programs;  $250  million  for  urban  renewal 
projects  in  the  model  cities. 

»tNT    SUPPLXMENTS 

The  89th  Congress  authorized  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  enable  poor  fami- 


lies to  live  in  decent,  privately  owned 
housing. 

Only  families  whose  incomes  are  so  low 
that  they  are  eligible  for  publicly  owned 
housing  can  receive  rent  supplements — 
and  then  only  if  they  are  displaced  from 
their  homes  by  governmental  action  or  a 
disaster,  are  elderly  or  physically  handi- 
capped, or  occupy  substandard  housing. 

With  low-rent  housing  in  short  supply, 
It  is  more  important  than  ever  to  stimu- 
late construction  by  private  enterprise 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  The  rent 
supplement  program  authorizes  pay- 
ments that  make  the  construction  of  low- 
rent  units  attractive  for  builders. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided  funds 
to  get  this  program  underway.  This  year 
It  must  be  expanded. 

I  urge  the  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  in  fiscal  1968. 

HOMEOWNCRSHIF 

For  many  American  families,  home- 
ownership  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction, of  commitment  to  community 
Ufe. 

Some  families  with  low  but  steady  In- 
comes have  become  the  owners  of  decent, 
modest  homes.  Their  well-maintained 
homes  are  often  in  the  midst  of  slum 
areas.  They  are  frequently  surrounded 
by  substandard  homes  owned  by  absentee 
landlords,  where  poor  families  pay  rent 
in  amounts  much  higher  than  would 
have  been  required  for  ownership  of  a 
modest  home. 

We  must  learn  how  best  to  help  low- 
Income  families  own  their  own  homes. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out. 
within  existing  authority,  a  low-income 
housing- ownership  pilot  program,  so  that 
these  lessons  may  be  learned  and  con- 
verted to  public  policy  on  a  broad  scale. 

I  am  authorizing  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  use  $20  million 
of  its  funds  to  support  this  program. 

The  program  will — 

Identify  low-income  families  with  the 
potential  to  build  an  ownership  equity 
in  a  home. 

Provide  guidelines  to  assure  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  their  investment. 

Explore  a  program  to  insure  low-in- 
come families  against  mortgage  defaults 
and  foreclosures  that  result  from  loss  of 
health  or  economic  recession. 

Encourage  ownership  equity  to  be  ac- 
quired through  self-help  in  the  construc- 
tion of  homes. 

New  and  rehabilitated  housing,  single- 
family  homes  and  apartment  structures 
should  be  Included  in  the  program.  All 
forms  of  ownership  should  be  explored — 
single-family  homes,  cooperative  and  in- 
dividual apartments. 

PROTECTING    THX    STUM    CHIU> 

The  knowledge  that  many  children  In 
the  world's  most  aCBuent  nation  are  at- 
tacked, maimed  and  even  killed  by  rats 
should  fill  every  American  with  shame. 
Yet,  this  Is  an  everyday  occurrence  In  the 
slums  of  our  cities. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  national  dis- 
grace. The  rats'  food  supply  can  be 
eliminated.  Garbage  can  be  collected. 
Harborages  can  be  eliminated.  Buildings 
can  be  made  ratproof.  As  this  can  be 
done.  It  must  be  done. 

To  help  America's  cities  wipe  out  this 


threat  to  their  people's  health  and  safety, 
I  recommend  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
of  1967,  to  launch  a  major  program  of  rat 
control  and  eradication.  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  to  provide  $20  million  to  initiate 
this  effort  in  fiscal  1968. 

Under  this  act,  as  part  of  the  broader 
program  of  community  development,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Director  of  the  OfiQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  will  help  cities: 

Establish  house-by-house,  block-by- 
block  extermination  programs  in  rat-in- 
fested neighborhoods. 

Provide  special  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement assistance  to  eliminate  rats 
from  city  slums. 

Provide  public  education  campaigns 
for  residents  of  slum  areas. 

Help  provide  better  garbage  collection, 
eliminate  harborages,  and  take  on  the 
necessary  self-help  measures  to  protect 
against  rats. 

Build  on  the  experiences  in  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  where  slum  residents  were 
trained,  mobilized  and  given  the  tools  to 
conduct  a  major  attack  on  rats  in  their 
infested  tenements. 

URBAN    HOUSING    REHABILITATION 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  long  ago 
what  Is  still  true  today : 

American  industry  has  searched  the  out- 
side world  to  find  new  markets  but  It  can 
create  on  Its  very  doorstep  the  biggest  and 
most  permanent  market  it  baa  ever  had. 

Rehabilitation  is  the  key  to  many  of 
our  successful  urban  renewal  programs. 
It  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  model 
cities  program. 

I  intend  to  call  together  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  private  citizens  from  across 
the  country — from  business  and  labor, 
government  and  the  building  industry— 
to  examine  every  possible  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  institutions  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  large-scale  efficient 
rehabilitation  industry. 

I  will  ask  this  group  of  outstanding 
Americans  to  find  the  best  ways  to  tap 
the  enormous  market  that  exists  In  re- 
building our  cities  and  to  bring  the  most 
modem  systems  and  the  most  advanced 
technology  to  this  urgent  task. 

GRANTS   FOR    METROPOLTrAN    DEVKLOPMKMT 

Unless  metropolitan  development  is 
orderly,  the  public's  money  will  be  wasted 
on  public  facilities— schools,  hospitals, 
police  and  fire  stations — that  are  obso- 
lete before  they  are  even  completed. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a 
new  program  of  20-percent  grants  to  sup- 
port orderly  development  by  local  com- 
munities, working  cooperatively  In  met- 
ropolitan areas.  These  Federal  Incentive 
grants  supplement  10  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  that  help  finance 
transportation  facilities,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  recreational  and  other 
open  space  areas,  libraries  and  hospitals. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  $30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968  for  this  essential 
program. 

T7KBAN    TRANSPORTATION 

The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system. 

InefQclent  transportation  Increases  the 
costs  of  local  industry,  and  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  In  local  stores.  It  robs 
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the  community's  citizens  of  their  leisure 
rtjne  and  comfort.  It  penalizes  the 
P^sically  handicapped  and  those  too 
noor  to  own  a  car. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
^de  $230  million  in  advance  funds  for 
flacal  1969  for  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  i.  *,  „ 

To  improve  pubUc  transportation 
wstems  and  to  reduce  traffic  congestion. 


to  this  argument,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  conditions  of  impoverishment  in 
rural  America  continue  to  exist  and  must 
be  relieved  to  the  extent  we  know  how 
to  relieve  them. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  actions 
that  will,  in  time,  produce  effective  re- 
sults: 

A  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  has  been  established  and 
will  submit  its  report  and  recommenda- 


^stems  ^^"^.J^Z^ant^ln^^rih^       ons  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
SSS"?  ^SfnsTSaUon 'S/  S'e       I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agncul 


land  with  adequate  recreation  potential 
from  agricultural  production  to  income - 
producing  recreation  enterprises,  as 
part  of  comprehensive  land-use  plans  for 
rural  and  neighboring  urban  areas. 

This  program  would  permit  better  use 
of  scarce  land  resources,  provide  better 
opportunities  for  some  farmers  now 
using  poor  farmland  for  crop  purposes 
and  furnish  urgently  needed  recreation 
facilities  for  our  population. 

MIGRANT    FARMWORKXKS 

Migrant  farmworkers  are  among  the 


Secretanr  of  Trar^pwrtation  ^Jg-  tne  ^^^  ^^^  Director  of  the  Bureau  of     forgotten  Americans.    Their  wages  are 

Federal  highway  propam  to  participaie     ,.     3^     ,  .^  review  all  existing  Federal     low.   their   employment  uncertam,   _and 


Federal  highway  program  to  Pa"icipave  -                                    ^^^  existing  Federal 

in  the  cost  of  ^J^™^8  land  and  devel-  ^^^^                    ^^^^  ^^.^al  areas  re- 

oplng  P^b"^„^'^,Sf,/"XfauSomy  ceiTe  an  equitable  share  of  their  benefits, 

outskirts  of  large  cities.    This  autnomy  secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 

would  enable  the  »f  j-^/^^f  ^/.""SS  givS  resSSlity  to  identify  develop- 

the  multipurpo^  use  of  spa^e  over  and  ^         problems  in  rural  areas  which  re- 

SSi?eTri:;gTwa%t  for'p"^^^^  Quire  the  cooperation.of  various  Federal 


minals. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
our  total  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures in  Oovemment  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  field  of  housing  and  urban 
affairs.  Yet,  70  percent  of  our  citizens 
live  in  urban  areas. 

This  failure  to  apply  scientific  re- 
sources and  methods  to  an  area  of  such 
vital  importance  to  American  life  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue. 

Today,  we  can  give  only  partial,  in- 
sufficient answers  to  such  basic  questions 
as  how  to  build  better  housing  at  lower 
cost,  how  to  move  people  more  rapidly 
at  less  cost  in  congested  urban  areas._ 

This  year.  I  ask  that  we  move  to  build 
a  basic  foundation  of  urban  knowledge— 
In  three  ways: 

First.  I  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  new  Assistant  Secretary  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  research,  technology,  and 
engineering. 

Under  the  new  Assistant  Secretary,  an 
ofBce  for  urban  research,  technology, 
and  engineering  will  be  established 
along  lines  that  have  proven  successful 
in  other  agencies  of  Government.  The 
new  office  will  also  serve  as  a  source  of 
information  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  for  private  Industry. 

Second.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Urban  Development,  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  organization.    Such  an 


departments,  so  that  these  programs  may 
be  better  coordinated  and  duplication 
eliminated. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

PLANNING   AIDS  FOR  MtrLTICOUNTY   AREAS 

This  is  no  longer  a  Nation  of  small 
towns  and  communities  which  can  de- 
velop independently.  Improved  trans- 
portation and  modem  communications 
have  created  a  larger  concept  of  com- 
munity. Its  boundaries  are  not  marked 
by  any  arbitrary'  poUtical  lines,  but  by 
the  commuting  distance  to  available  jobs. 

Many  States  have  recognized  this,  and 
have  established  multicounty  planning 
and  development  areas.  Others  are 
doing  so.  In  many  cases,  rural  com- 
munity action  agencies — organized  on 
a  multicounty  basis — serve  the  same 
purpose. 

But  many  rural  communltes  lack  the 
means  to  form  multicounty  develop- 
ment districts.  Many  lack  the  personnel 
trained  in  planning  broad  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs.  Others  lack  the  re- 
sources to  enable  them  to  plan  effectively. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  and  authorize 
$20  million  to  provide : 

Grants  to  States  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  to  comprehensive  planning, 
by  official  multicounty  planning  agen- 
cies in  nonmetropolltan  areas.  Including 
multicounty  community  action  agencies. 

Technical  assistance  to  the  multi- 
county  planning  agencies  by  the  Depart- 


raie  ana  OlSUnct  orKttmz,a.Liuii.      ^i^v.^.  ^..      ^„„^  '  *   AarlmilturP 

organization  would  look  beyond  Immedl-    ment  of  Agriculture. 


ate  problems  and  immediate  concerns  to 
future  urban  requirements,  and  engage 
in  basic  inquiries  as  to  how  they  may  be 
solved. 

Third,  I  recommend:  $20  million  In 
fiscal  1968  In  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  general  research;  an  In- 
crease from  $13  to  $18  million  for  other 
studies  and  experimentation  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  urban  development,  and 
urban  transportation. 

IV.    PROGRAMS  FOR   THE  RURAL  POOR 

Men  have  argued  the  merits  of  provid- 
ing jobs  in  rural  areas  to  stem  the  flow 
of  people  into  the  cities,  as  against  pro- 
viding Jobs  and  training  on  arrival  or 


INCREASING  OUR   PUBLIC   INVESTMENT 

For  many  rural  areas,  a  relatively 
small  public  Investment  will  return  sub- 
stantial increases  in  opportunity  for  the 
local  people. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  remove  the 
annual  ceiling  on  insured  loan  authority 
for  rural  community  water  and  waste 


low!"their  employment  uncertain,  and 
their  housing  and  working  conditions 
deplorable.  Though  their  needs  are 
great,  they  often  find  it  Impossible  to 
obtain  social  services  available  to  other 
poverty-stricken  Americans. 

Because  of  residency  requirements, 
migratory  farmworkers  are  barred  in 
many  States  from  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
other  welfare  services.  Disabled  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  often  not 
served — even  when  otherwise  eligible — 
because  of  their  relatively  brief  period 
within  a  State. 

I  recommend  a  five-point  program  for 
these  forgotten  Americans: 

1.  Legislation  to  provide  90-percent 
Federal  reimbursement  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  for  disabled  migra- 
tory farmworkers.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  develop  a  system  for  identify- 
ing migratory  farmworkers  who  would  be 
considered  for  benefits  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Amendments  of  the  public  assist- 
ance law  to  authorize  pilot  projects  to 
provide  temporary  public  assistance  and 
other  welfare  ser\ices  for  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families,  who  are 
now  barred  by  residence  requirements 
from  receiving  these  services. 

3.  A  25 -percent  increase — from  $28  to 
$35  mlUlon— in  funds  to  provide: 

Special  educational  services  for  more 
than  170,000  migrant  children. 

Health  services  for  about  280,000  mi- 
gratory workers  and  their  families. 

An  expanded  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  2,000  hous- 
ing units. 

4  Amendment  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  laws  to  provide  benefits  for 
workers  employed  on  large  commercial 
farms. 

5  Extension  of  social  security  benefits 
to  500,000  farmworkers  by  reducing  from 
$150  to  $50  the  amount  which  must  be 
earned  from  a  single  employer  each  year. 

V.  FINISHING  THE  NATION'S  BUSINESS 

It  Is  difficult  for  most  Americans  to 
understand  what  it  Is  to  be  desperately 
poor  In  today's  affluent  America.  More 
than  half  our  population  was  bom  after 
1940.  Less  than  half  can  remember 
the    depression    on    the    farms    of    the 


disposal  systems 
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pects — despite  our  hope  and  belief  that 
in  America,  opportunity  has  no  bounds 
for  any  man. 

Poverty  was  universallj'  tolerated  until 
a  century  or  so  aeo.  But  like  disease,  war 
and  famine,  it  gained  nothing  in  accept- 
ability because  it  was  prevalent.  As 
soon  as  men  saw  that  thoy  might  escape 
it.  they  fought  and  died  to  escape  it. 

Poverty  denies  to  most  of  those  born 
into  it  a  fair  chance  to  be  themselves,  to 
be  happy  in  life.  Federal  funds  or  serv- 
ices, and  the  opportunities  they  provide, 
caruiot  permanently  free  a  man  from  the 
trap  of  poverty  if  he  does  not  want  to 
be  free.  He  must  use  the  ladders  that 
circumstance,  native  ability  and  his  Na- 
tion may  create. 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we 
pursued  a  strate°:y  against  poverty  so 
that  each  man  had  a  chance  to  be  him- 
self. 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we 
offered  him  the  means  to  become  a  free 

man — for  his  sake,  and  for  our  own. 

LYNnoN  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  14.  1967. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection  the  message 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  in  a  new  and  impressive  plea 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  has  called  on  the 
Congress  for  continued  support  in  moving 
the  Nation's  fight  against  poverty  for- 
ward. He  deserves  the  help  of  this 
body — not  as  a  reflection  of  political  sup- 
port, but  as  a  significant  sign  to  the  poor 
that  the  hope  they  have  been  given  for 
economic  opportunity  is  not  to  be  dashed 
on  the  rocks  of  timidity  or  stubbornness. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House,  in 
their  study  of  the  President's  message 
on  America's  unfinished  business,  to  do 
what  he  has  done :  take  the  poverty  pack- 
age apart  program  by  program — take  a 
look  at  the  individual  and  innovative  ef- 
forts of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

You  will  find — as  the  President  has 
noted  in  his  message — a  variety  of  posi- 
tive programs  which  are  helping  the  poor 
to  help  themselves  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty and  city  of  our  country.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  war  on  poverty  be 
viewed  in  this  context — not  as  some 
vague  Utopian  dream  but  as  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  provide  the  education, 
training,  health  services,  legal  assistance, 
and  counseling  necessary  if  the  poor  are 
to  enjoy  the  economic  opportunity  avail- 
able to  more  affluent  Americans. 

When  we  talk  about  the  antipoverty 
program  we  talk  about — 

Headstart  and  the  educational,  en- 
vironmental, and  health  services  pro- 
vided needy  youngsters  from  poverty 
areas; 

Headstart  followthrough,  a  program 
recommended  by  the  President  to  Insure 
that  the  accomplishments  of  Headstart 
are  maintained ; 

Legal  services  to  bring  the  poor  within 
the  reach  of  the  justice  they  deserve: 


Neighborhood  centers  and  the  health 
services,  legal  assistance,  job  counseling 
and  other  services  which  they  bring  to 
the  poor  at  a  point  the  poor  can 
approach; 

Community  action  involving  a  variety 
of  these  programs  in  a  common,  local 
effort  against  the  poverty  that  exists  in 
the  community ; 

The  foster  grandparents  program 
which  brings  the  help  and  love  of  older 
persons  to  children  in  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  crippled  and  the  retarded 
in  a  meaningful  association  for  both; 

Educational  and  health  services  for 
migrant  laborers  and  their  families; 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Coi-ps  and 
the  change  it  makes  in  the  lives  of  young 
people  who  are  kept  in  school  through 
the  program  or  who  are  provided  valu- 
able work  experience  and  training  if 
they  are  out  of  school ; 

Upward  Bound  and  the  economic 
possibilities  it  creates  for  lagging  stu- 
dents through  a  college-administered 
program  designed  to  motivate  them  in 
the  direction  of  higher  education: 

A  broad  variety  of  necessary  services 

for  the  Indian  population  through  com- 
munity action  on  the  reservations; 

The  Job  Corps  and  the  opportunity  it 
makes  available  to  young  men  and 
women  through  the  basic  education,  vo- 
cational training,  und  hea'th  care  its 
centers  provide:  and 

VISTA  and  the  opportunity  it  offers 
idealistic  Americans  of  all  ages  to  Vol- 
unteer in  Service  to  America  for  work 
with  the  needy  in  poverty  areas. 

Here,  then,  are  where  the  important 
advances  are  being  made  in  the  attack  on 
the  causes  of  poverty.  And  it  is  good  to 
remember,  before  we  critizice  the  war  on 
poverty  generally,  what  we  are  criticizing 
specifically.  If  the  popularity  of  a  pack- 
age is  to  be  determined  by  what  it  con- 
tains, the  poverty  package  is  popular  in- 
deed. 

Because  some  parts  of  the  program 
have  not  pleased  all  the  people  does  not 
mean  that  anyone  objects  to  many  of  the 
programs  that  are  helping  take  boys  and 
girls  out  of  the  streets  and  put  them  In 
school  rooms.  I  am  positive  that  every 
American  recogni?;es  the  need  to  advance 
the  hopelessly  underprivileged  even 
though  he  may  point  to  particular  pro- 
grams in  his  own  community  which  arc 
not  to  his  liking. 

This  is  not  Washington's  fight,  of 
course.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oopor- 
tunity.  under  the  able  leadership  and 
deep  dedication  of  Sargent  Shriver,  is 
encouraging  action,  channehng  assist- 
ance, and  stimulating  innovation  in  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
deserves  the  support  of  this  Congress,  but 
the  effort  and  direction  for  the  program 
is  coming  at  the  local  level. 

In  my  State  practically  tlie  entire  pro- 
gram, though  primarily  finr^nced  with 
Federal  funds,  is  administered  ujider  the 
supervision  of  the  Governor.  Although 
our  Governor  for  the  past  4  years  was 
a  Republican  and  our  present  new  Gov- 
ernor is  a  Republican,  and  although  they 
have  appointed  the  State  coordinator  of 
these  programs,  I  as  a  Democrat  have 
joined  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
party  in  voting  the   funds  and  in  en- 


deavoring to  improve  this  program  and 
to  make  it  work  as  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  not  an  easy  fight.  President 
Johnson  pulls  no  punches  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress.  He  points  out  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made — that  they  were 
Inevitable  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem. 

This  is  definitely  not  to  say,  however, 
that  nothing  has  been  done — or  that 
there  is  little  hope  for  progress  in  the 
future.  Much  has  been  done  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  on  the  ba.'^is  of  what 
we  have  learned  to  date. 

The  poverty  program  being  rr-com- 
mended  to  the  Congress  this  session  rep- 
resents an  almost  complete  rewrite  of 
previous  legislation.  It  will  piopose  no 
radical  new  approach  but  it  will  propose 
a  better  description  of  the  program  gen- 
erally and  more  detail  about  structure 
of  individual  programs  and  It  will  in- 
corporate the  congressional  advice  that 
has  been  received  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
lessons  that  have  been  learned. 

The  bill  will  reflect — In  brief — the  new 
face  that  has  been  put  on  the  antipov- 
erty effort  in  2  short  years  of  what  obvi- 
ously must  be  a  long-term  campaign. 

The  program  can  point  to  its  accom- 
plishments through  the  impact  it  has 
made  on  almost  every  poverty  area  in 
the  Nation  and  the  acceptance  it  has  re- 
ceived from  every  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety—the rich  and  the  poor,  labor,  and 
business,  churches,  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

It  can  point  to  the  innovations  it  has 
stimulated  and  their  acceptance  by  other 
programs  and  institutions. 

It  can  poln'^  to  the  massive  role  that 
is  being  played  by  local  groups  and  vol- 
tinteers  by  showing  the  decentralization 
of  almost  every  aspect  of  its  operation. 

It  can  show,  already,  an  economic  re- 
turn that  will  grow  and  grow  as  poor 
Americans  are  moved  from  the  welfare 
rolls  to  the  ranks  of  the  employed. 

And  its  record  of  administrative  ef- 
ficiency— despite  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  broadness  of  the  program 
and  the  diversity  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing— has  brought  respect  throughout 
government. 

People  across  this  Nation  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job  Implementing  poverty 
programs  and  they  deserve  our  encour- 
agement and  support.  We  should  re- 
member, in  this  connection.  President 
Johnson's  concluding  comment  on  the 
poor: 

Let  It  be  said  that  in  our  time  we  offered 
htm  the  means  to  become  a  free  man — lor 
his  sake  as  for  our  own. 

The  commitment  is  ours — and  it  must 
be  kept. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 
against  poverty,  in  the  challenging  words 
of  President  Johnson,  is  America's  un- 
finished business.  The  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  join  him  In  getting 
on  with  the  job.  He  needs — and  de- 
serves— our  help  in  this  significant  drive 
to  bring  economic  opportunity  to  the 
IX)or. 

It  is  imporrr.nt.  as  we  study  the  pro- 
posa's  the  President  has  made  for  a  con- 
tinuation and  the  strengthening  of  the 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
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portunity,  that  we  know  exactly  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  approve  a 
handout  to  anyone. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  create  make- 
work  for  anyone. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  cast  OEO — 
or  Washington— in  the  role  of  one  with 
all  the  answers  to  the  problems. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  compel  any- 
one to  do  anything. 

Instead,  the  President  has  asked  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  unprecedented 
program,  initiated  by  his  administration, 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves  out  of 
poverty  and  into  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  America. 

It  is  an  entirely  voluntary  program; 
no  one  is  forced  to  participate. 

It  is  an  educational  program — for 
adults  who  need  education  to  increase 
their  employability,  and  for  the  young 
who  need  education  to  escape  the  cycle 
of  poverty  that  holds  so  many  families 

in  its  grip. 

It  is  a  training  program  to  increase 
the  job  skills  of  men  and  women  who 
want  to  work  but  cannot  find  work  they 

are  capable  of  doing. 

It  is  a  local  program,  manned  and  run 
by  groups  from  all  segments  of  society 
in  more  than  1,000  community  action 
agencies  across  the  country. 

It  provides  medical  care  for  those 
health  could  well  be  a  bar  to  their  em- 
ployment; and  legal  assistance  for  those 
who  find  themselves  barred  from  justice 
because  of  their  background  and  en- 
vironment. 

In  short,  the  antipoverty  effort  is  a 
drive  to  bring  people  together  with 
jobs — to  more  men  and  women,  through 
education,  training,  and  other  services, 
from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the  ranks  of  the 
employed  and  into  the  productive  seg- 
ment of  society. 

Much  has  been  done  in  2  short  years 
of  the  poverty  program  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Success  will  serve  the 
poor— but  it  will  serve  the  Nation  more 
in  reduced  public  assistance  costs  and 
increased  revenue  from  the  newly  em- 
ployed. 

I  urge  the  House  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  this  context  Together 
there  is  much  we  can  do,  through  this 
program,  to  reduce  the  burden— finan- 
cially and  in  himian  misery — for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  today 
restated  the  great  unfinished  business  be- 
fore us— the  lifting  of  poverty  from  the 
backs  and  minds  of  our  less  fortunate 
countrymen. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  President  for  his 
determination  to  carry  on  his  work  for 
the  poor  people  of  the  country,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  burden  he  must  bear 
in  the  conduct  of  our  external  relations 
and  the  search  for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  President  has  made  a  decision  and 
I  think  the  country  supports  him.  He 
believes  that  this  Nation  is  strong  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  maintain  its  posture 
of  leadership  in  the  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  working  toward  the  end  that 
all  of  our  people  can  share  in  the  bounty 
and  the  promise  of  America. 
I  congratulate  him  for  his  resolve. 


In  his  message,  he  has  reviewed  some 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  American  peo- 
ple through  their  Govfrnment  in  the 
past  to  assist  those  in  need.  Among 
those  steps  were : 

The  establishment  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  1912  to  improve  maternal  and 
child  care  and  to  protect  and  serve  the 
youth  of  the  Nation. 

The  start  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram in  1934  to  provide  decent  homes 
for  needy  Americans. 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935  to  provide  old-age  and  disability 
benefits. 

The  authorization  of  a  public  assist- 
ance program  in  1935. 

The  pas.sage  of  wage  and  hour  legisla- 
tion in  1938. 

Then,  in  this  decade,  the  approval  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act;  the  Man- 
ixjwer  Development  and  Training  Act; 
and  the  strengthening  of  public  welfare 
programs  to  feature  self-help. 

This  effort  continues  today  toward  new 
objectives — objectives  which,  I  am  sure, 
are  desired  by  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. Whatever  differences  we  may 
have  In  this  respect  arise  not  from  the 
goals,  but  in  the  means  of  achieving 
them. 

Through  programs  established  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  we 
are  attacking  the  root  cau.ses  of  poverty: 
the  lack  of  education,  the  lack  of  train- 
ing and  skills,  the  lack  of  motivation,  the 
lack  of  opportunity,  and  perhaps  the 
most  deadly  of  all,  the  lack  of  hope. 

I  am  happy  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  quality  of  hope  is  not  dead  in  the 
American  poor. 

Through  such  activities  as  the  com- 
munity action  programs  the  poor  are 
glimpsing  the  good  life  that  is  attainable 
for  all  Americans,  they  are  finding  their 
voices,  and  they  are  charting  their  own 
courses. 

Each  commimity  action  program  is  a 
local  unit:  it  is  not  an  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  within  the  lim- 
its set  by  budgetary  restrictions,  the 
local  citizens  decide  for  themselves 
which  programs  will  best  help  their  own 
poor. 

More  thpn  1,000  local  action  programs 
have  been  established,  and  they  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  services,  including  com- 
pensatory education,  manpower  train- 
ing, housing,  health,  and  family  serv- 
ices. These  are  some  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams included: 

Upward  Bound:  More  than  20,000  eco- 
nomically poor  and  academicplly  aver- 
age high  school  students  voluntarily  en- 
roll in  a  year-round  intensive  educa- 
tional program  to  prepare  themselves 
for  college.  Upward  Bound  includes,  in 
most  instances,  a  6-  to  8-week  residen- 
tial summer  program  on  a  college  cam- 
pus. Medical  and  dental  care  are  pro- 
vided as  are  intensive  academic,  cul- 
tural, recreational,  special  counseling, 
and  other  activities.  The  success  of  this 
program  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  all  Up- 
ward Bound  students  are  actually  going 
on  to  college,  compared  to  a  previous 
level  of  8  percent  for  all  poverty-level 
teenagers. 
Legal  services:  This  activity  seeks  to 


balance  the  scales  of  justice  by  provid- 
ing the  poor  with  competent  legal  as- 
sistance. In  its  first  year.  Legal  Serv- 
ices funded  157  programs  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $27  million.  Wnen  a  poor  man 
has  a  competent  lawyer  at  his  side,  the 
law  no  longer  appears  in  the  role  of  ty- 
rant, but  as  protector. 

In  the  foster  grandparent  program, 
some  2,500  older  persons  are  giving 
kindly  care  to  4.500  institutionalized 
children  who  are  dependent,  neglected, 
emotionally  disturbed,  or  physically 
handicapped.  Each  "grandparent" 
works  approximately  20  hours  a  week 
and  receives  a  minimum  salary  of  $1.25 
an  hour,  which  supplements  pensions  or 
social  security  payments  without  ex- 
ceeding the  allowable  earned  income.  In 
the  cities  where  this  program  is  pres- 
ently onerating.  Foster  Grandparents 
has  become  a  clear  success. 

Micrant  opportunities:  Unskilled 
workers,  bound  to  the  hard  tasks  of 
planting  and  reaping,  away  from  home 
many  months  of  the  year,  are  ineligible 
for  State  welfare  programs  where  resi- 
dency requirements  must  be  met.  Their 
situation  had  been  virtually  ignored  un- 
til 1964.  Since  then  the  OEO  has  spent 
about  $50  million  for  programs  of  edu- 
cation, housing,  day  care,  and  sanita- 
tion, specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  migratory  citizens. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  migrant 
program  is  on  education,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  70  percent  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended. A  major  innovation  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram where  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
workers  receive  stipends  while  attending 
classes  for  skilled  job  training. 

Neighborhood  multiservice  centers 
constitute  a  flexible  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  A  wide  variety 
of  self-improvement  programs  can  be 
organized  and  coordinated.  These  pro- 
grams are  selected  by  the  people  In- 
volved, the  people  who  live  in  the  af*- 
fected  neighborhoods,  the  people  who 
are  going  to  benefit  from  the  success. 
This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  community  action 
programs. 

Indian  reservation  projects  are  a  mix- 
ture of  community  action  programs — all 
of  them  designed  to  help  these  first 
Americans  helo  themselves  upward  to  a 
fuller  Ufe.  These  programs  Include 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects, 
Headstart,  remedial  education,  credit 
unions,  health  and  home  improvement, 
technical  assistance,  and  Ranger  Corps 
training  programs.  Some  $12  million 
v-as  allocated  to  Indian  reservation  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1966.  in  an  effort  to 
abate  the  economic  misery  and  stark 
poverty  of  the  American  Indian. 

Health  service  centers  will  treat  the 
total  patient  and  all  members  of  the 
family  at  one  facility,  coordinating  care 
and  payment  systems.  This  faciUty 
provides  preventive  medicine,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  dental  care, 
drugs  and  appliances,  mental  health 
services  and  family  plarming.  This  is 
a  new  concept,  for  in  earlier  days  poor 
patients  relying  on  charity  clinics  have 
been  shunted  to  different  clinics,  possibly 
at  different  locations  for  separate  tests 
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and  treatments  for  the  same  Illness. 
This  Is  a  fine  new  experiment,  and  from 
it  Is  evolving  a  new  approach  toward 
medicine  and  medical  care  on  the  part 
of  the  poor. 

Headstart.  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  OEO  programs,  seeks  to 
take  disadvantaged  children,  while  they 
are  still  very  young,  and  give  them  the 
experience  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  Jump 
into  the  school  that  will  play  such  an 
important  part  in  their  lives.  It  really 
is  a  head  start.  This  program  attempts 
to  expose  these  little  children — poor  chil- 
dren— to  the  advantages  and  experi- 
ences available  to  most  middle-class 
children  at  home,  but  which  have  pre- 
viously been  denied  to  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

In  addition,  Headstart  seeks  to  locate 
and  identify  medical  and  dental  prob- 
lems of  these  children,  and  correct  them 
early,  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
hamper  the  children's  development. 

The  Job  Corps:  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  there  is  only  a  grim  and 
bleak  future  ahead  of  the  teenager  who 
drops  out  of  school  these  days.  Without 
a  job,  without  money,  without  school  to 
occupy  even  part  of  his  time,  here  Is  a 
youngster  who  Is  in  for  problems — both 
for  himself  and  for  society.  Job  Corps 
gives  these  youngsters  a  chance.  In  co- 
operation with  private  industry,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  social  agencies, 
113  new  communities  have  been  estab- 
lished across  the  land.  These  Job  Corps 
centers  train  young  people  for  Jobs,  and 
in  the  process  give  them  three  wholesome 
meals  a  day,  clothing  and  bed  linens. 
The  centers  provide  guidance,  basic  edu- 
cation, hard  work  and  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. And  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
it  Is  a  chance  which  many  thousands  of 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  grasping  and 
carrying  forward. 

VISTA:  To  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America,  VISTA  means  long  hours, 
hard  work,  low  pay.  but  some  satisfac- 
tion and  some  rewards.  For  1  year,  these 
dedicated  people  volunteer  their  service 
to  the  Nation  by  helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  Prom  the  slums  of  our  east- 
em  cities  to  the  hills  of  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky,  in  migrant  labor  camps  and 
on  Indian  reservations,  the  volunteers 
live  and  work  with  the  people  they  seek 
to  serve. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a  pro- 
gram for  providing  full-  or  part-time 
work  experience  and  training  for  boys 
and  girls  16  through  21.  enabling  them 
to  stay  In  school  or  return  to  school. 
Sponsors  of  these  projects  include  com- 
munity action  agencies,  schools,  labor 
unions,  hospitals,  and  forestry  agencies. 

Work  experience  programs  provide 
constructive  work  experience  for  pre- 
viously unemployable  heads  of  families. 
These  are  the  hard  core  unemployed 
which  we  have  tried  so  hard  to  reach 
in  previous  efforts,  but  have  had  only 
limited  success  until  the  work  experience 
and  training  program  came  along.  This 
program  seeks  to  move  able  bodied  but 
unskilled  and  previously  Jobless  men 
Into  the  labor  market  through  a  com- 
prehensive regimen  which  includes  sulult 
basic  education,  vocational  Instruction, 
medical  care  and  social  services  for  the 


participant  and  his  family.  It  has  been 
the  salvation  of  many  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies in  my  area  this  winter. 

Rural  loans  combine  credit,  improved 
skUls,  and  personal  initiative  to  open  the 
way  for  a  better  life  for  thousands  of 
once  neglected  poor  families  in  rural 
America.  The  program  includes  loans 
to  individual  borrowers  and  coopera- 
tives. They  develop  small  nonfarm  en- 
terprises or  buy  tools  necessary  to  earn 
more  Income  with  the  skills  they  have. 

These  programs,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
been  operated  with  uncommon  efficiency 
and  enthusiasm  by  &n  able  young  ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Sargent  Shriver.  It  is 
a  great  accomplishment  to  have  done  so 
much  so  well  so  soon. 

These  are  the  tools  we  have  forged  to 
help  the  poor  of  America  as  they  make 
their  way  upward  into  the  fullness  of 
American  life  and  society. 

There  may  be  better  tools,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  search  for  them  wUl 
continue.  That  is  our  way  In  this  coim- 
try.  But  there  Is  not  argument,  I  think, 
about  the  need  to  tackle  the  Job. 

The  country  has  already  made  that 
decision.  It  is  for  us  to  press  on  with 
the  work. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  endorse  the 
President's  proposal  in  his  message  to- 
day on  urban  and  rural  poverty  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  multlcounty  planning  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas. 

I  only  hope  it  is  not  too  little  nor  too 
late  to  keep  America  from  being  trans- 
formed into  a  land  of  gigantic,  sprawling 
strip  cities,  and  barren  Idle  countryside. 

Within  our  lifetime,  we  have  seen 
America  change  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
nation. 

Today.  140  million  Americans — seven 
out  of  10  of  us — are  crowded  onto  Just 
1  percent  of  our  land. 

If  we  allow  present  trends  to  continue 
unchecked,  by  the  year  2000  most  Amer- 
icans will  be  crammed  into  five  super- 
strip  cities.  One  will  stretch  from  Bos- 
ton south  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  will 
be  home,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  to  56 
million  people. 

I  leave  it  to  your  imagination  what  this 
will  mean  in  terms  of  increased  crowd- 
ing and  strife.  In  the  ballooning  of  city 
problems  as  the  poor  move  in  and  the 
rich  move  out,  with  the  changed  citi- 
zenry demanding  more  welfare  pay- 
ments, more  free  health  services,  more 
police  protection,  and  paying  ever  less  in 
taxes.  The  Potomac  River  bridges  lead- 
ing from  the  Virginia  suburbs  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  already  are  known  as  the 
world's  longest  parking  lots.  But  if  we 
permit  the  envisioned  strip  cities  to  de- 
velop— that  so-called  "parking  lot"  of 
stalled  traffic  will  stretch  much  further 
than  the  bridge  and  its  approaches.  It 
will  reach  back  into  the  outermost  limits 
of  today's  suburbs.  And  as  for  the  in- 
creased smog  and  pollution  from  this 
concentration  of  people,  trafBc,  and  busi- 
nesses— well,  I  leave  that  too  to  your 
imagination. 
But  It  need  not  be. 

There  are  thousands  of  coimty  govern- 
ing bodies  and  local  commimlty  develop- 
ment organizations  trying  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  population  madness.    They 


are  trying  to  make  smaller  communities 
better  places  to  live,  work,  and  play  in 
order  that  people  may  choose — without 
financial  sacrifice — whether  to  pursue  a 
career  in  city  or  countryside. 

By  creating  new  Jobs  and  upgrading 
commimlty  services,  they  hope  to  stop 
the  flow  of  humanity  to  our  cities — a  flow 
that  often  hurts  both  the  towns  these 
people  leave  behind  and  the  cities  that 
receive  them. 

But  to  be  truly  successful,  these  groups 
need  the  comprehensive  planning  aid 
offered  by  the  President's  proposal. 
Many  of  the  frustrations  and  pitfalls  that 
local  groups  encounter  In  their  commu- 
nity development  efforts  stem  from  the 
lack  of  comprehensive  planning  and  from 
inadequately  prepared  applications  lor 
whatever  Federal  assistance  they  need. 
They  also  need  to  pool  their  resources 
on  a  multi-county  base  to  obtain  a  re- 
source footing  of  sufiBcient  size  for  solid 
economic  advance. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill — pass  It 
quickly.  Then  the  people  themselves 
can  get  on  with  the  Job  of  revitalizing 
Smalltown.  USA — a  task  that  also  will 
ease  the  population  pressures  on  our 
cities. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  President  today 
submitted  to  Congress  his  message  on 
rural  and  urban  poverty,  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  comment  on  the  role  be- 
ing played  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration in  the  antipovery  programs. 

In  measuring  the  contributions  ol 
REA  toward  the  eradication  of  rural 
poverty,  it  Is  well  that  we  evaluate  three 
kinds  of  activities: 

First.  The  extension  of  electric  and 
telephone  service  into  rural  areas,  to 
serve  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Second.  Rural  areas  development  ac- 
tivities Into  which  the  1,000  rural  elec- 
tric systems  and  the  more  than  800  rural 
telephone  organizations  put  leadership 
and  financial  resoxirces. 

When  we  consider  the  extension  of 
electric  and  telephone  service  into  the 
rural  areas  of  America,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  REA-flnanced  systems  are 
serving  areas  which  others  did  not  wish 
to  serve.  Until  REA  help  became  avail- 
able, people  in  these  areas  could  not  get 
electric  service  because  prospects  for 
profit  were  poor,  or  the  areas  were  too 
isolated. 

The  REA-flnanced  electric  systems 
serve  some  SVa  million  consumers — more 
than  20  milUon  people.  The  REA- 
flnanced  telephone  systems  serve  some 
2.1  million  subscriber  families,  busi- 
nesses, schools,  and  so  forth.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  these  systems  to 
serve  all  the  people  who  wished  service; 
there  have  been  very,  very  few  com- 
plaints of  any  discrimination  in  these 
nu-al  electric  and  telephone  programs. 

Moving  into  the  second  area  of  activi- 
ties, REA-flnanced  systems  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  helping  rural  Indus- 
tries and  businesses  get  started  and  grow. 
They  provide  technical  assistance  and 
help  locate  financing  for  such  projects, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  supply  part  of  the 
financing  themselves. 
There  are  many  instances  throughout 
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this  Nation  where  REA  assistance  has 
boUi  been  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
volved in  creating  antipoverty  programs. 
But  more  important  are  the  results 
thich  have  been  obtained  by  assisting 
In  locating  recreational  facilities,  indus- 
try and  other  installations  which  combat 
poverty  in  a  permanent  and  effective 
manner. 

These  examples  serve  to  effectively 
demonstrate  that  the  REA  programs  are 
not  only  continuing  their  successes  in 
bringing  the  blessings  of  electricity  and 
telephone  service  to  the  countryside,  but 
are  as  well  playing  a  significant  role  in 
our  fight  to  eradicate  poverty. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  or 
the  fact  that  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  his  message  on  poverty  In  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  since  1961 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  been  making  determined  efforts  to 
create  more  nonfarm  Jobs  in  rural  areas. 
This  activity  is  a  part  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  calls,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  its  rural  Industrializa- 
tion program.  ActuaUy  the  enterprises 
being  created  include  maryr  kinds  of 
small  businesses  and  commercial  recrea- 
tion enterprises  as  well  as  what  we  ordi- 
narily think  of  as  Industries.  Must  of 
these  are  homegrown. 

The  REA  has  called  upon  the  1,800 
niral  electric  and  telephone  organiza- 
tions which  have  loans  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  to  take  the  lead  In 
this  rural  industrialization  work. 

These  niral  electric  cooperatives  and 
other  REA-financed  systems  provide 
service  in  more  than  2,700  of  the  Na- 
tion's 3,100  counties.  A  great  many  of 
them  happen  to  be  located  In  precisely 
those  rural  areas  where  there  Is  the 
greatest  need  for  economic  development 
and  more  Jobs. 

Working  with  other  local  civic  and 
business  leaders,  the  REA-financed  elec- 
tric and  telephone  systems  helped  estab- 
lish 443  separate  Job-producing  projects 
through  their  rural  development  activi- 
ties In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone.  The 
additional  employment  resulting  from 
these  efforts  brings  to  182,000  the  esti- 
mated total  number  of  jobs  created  with 
the  help  of  REA  borrowers  since  the 
launching,  in  mid-1961,  of  organized 
technical  assistance  by  REA. 

One  example  is  a  carpet  mill  in  Okla- 
homa which  was  started  with  help  from 
the  local  rural  electric  cooperative  as  well 
as  from  SBA  and  EDA.  It  now  employs 
400  and  plans  soon  to  hire  300  more. 
Most  of  the  workers  are  local  low-in- 
come Indians,  Negroes,  and  ex-migrant 
agrlculttiral  workers. 

REA  maintains  a  small  staff  to  provide 
credit-finding  and  other  specialized  as- 
sistance through  its  borrowers  in  order 
to  support  economic  development  and 
help  eradicate  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

Now  we  know  that,  given  local  leader- 
ship and  adequate  resources,  the  Job  can 
be  done  in  almost  all  rural  areas.  Given 
a  national  commitment  of  resources  and 
local  planning  and  work,  the  Job  will  be 
done.  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, working  hand  In  hand  with  States 
and  local  conmiimities.  can  change  the 
population  trend  lines  which  forecast  a 


grim  future  for  rural  areas  and  cities 
alike.  In  this  way,  the  American  people 
can  shape  the  trends,  and  not  be  pris- 
oners of  those  bars  on  the  charts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  on  "America's  Un- 
finished Business:  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty."  sets  a  framework  for  the  most 
exciting  opportunity  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted any  generation  of  Americans. 

For  this  generation  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  complete  that  vmflnished  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  wipe  out 
the  decay  in  our  cities  and  urban  areas 
that  has  made  so  many  the  virtual  pris- 
oners of  poverty,  and  congestion  and 
pollution.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  Intelligence  into  the  chaotic 
spreading  and  sprawling  across  vast 
metropolitan  areas. 

That  is  paramount  among  the  Na- 
tion's unfinished  urban  tasks.  And  it 
will  not  be  finished  either  easily,  or 
quickly,  or  inexpensively. 

But  we  are  the  first  generation  of 
Americans  to  have  not  only  the  will  to 
do  It.  but  the  resources  and  the  knowl- 
edge as  well. 

Therefore,  because  we  can  do  it.  we 
must  do  it. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  steadily  In- 
creased our  Investment  in  improving  the 
cities  and  urban  commtmitles. 

Yet.  as  the  President  said,  some  of  the 
most  promising  urban  programs  remain 
mute  and  silent  authorizations  upon  the 
statute  books. 

The  imfinlshed  business  of  this  90th 
Congress  is  to  give  life  to  those  promis- 
ing programs  that  earlier  Congresses 
made  law. 

At  the  top  of  this  wide-ranging 
agenda  stands  the  model  cities  program 
which  has,  as  the  President  observed, 
Inspired  the  hopes  of  cities  and  towns  of 
all  sizes  in  every  State. 

It  has  stirred  them  to  a  new  commit- 
ment to  excellence  as  they  see  at  last 
an  opportunity  to  focus  upon  their  worst 
neighborhoods  a  variety  of  aids — social 
and  physical,  public  and  private,  old  and 
new — to  provide  Jobs,  to  build  housing, 
to  improve  schools,  to  reduce  disease. 

This  program  must  now  have  the  funds 
to  get  it  going. 

It  has  raised  new  hopes.  Those  hopes 
must  not  be  dashed. 

The  Nation  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  strategy  for  urban  rebuilding 
that  will  call  upon  many  programs  and 
many    efforts.     The    rent    supplements 
program  is  vital  to  it,  in  the  President's 
words,  "to  bring  the  genius  of  private 
Industry    and   private   capital    to    the 
problem  of  housing  the  poor  decently." 
The  President  has  recognized  as  well 
that  home  ownership  Is  the  American 
dream.    And  that  Is  as  true  for  the  poor 
as  for  others.    Therefore,  the  President 
is  proposing  a  new  and  exciting  effort  to 
help  low -income  families  become  home- 
owners.   It  would  focus  upon  finding  the 
families  who  can  build  an  equity,  insur- 
ing the  families  against  defaults  and 
foreclosures  because  of  ill  health  or  Job 
losses,  and  finally,  encouraging  self-help 
in  building  their  own  homes. 

This  Nation  can,  and  must,  end  the 
shame  of  children  attacked  and  maimed 


and  killed  by  rats.  This  program  can 
wipe  out  the  threat  to  the  slum  child's 
health  and  safety.  This  is  a  program 
that  decency  demands. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  key  to  much  of  the 
new  urban  strategy.  It  can  preserve 
neighborhoods.  And  it  can  also  create 
a  new  market  and  a  new  industry  for 
business  and  labor.  The  President's  pro- 
gram would  bring  them  together  to  find 
the  most  efficient,  the  most  intelligent, 
and  the  most  modem  techniques  for 
doing  it. 

Metropolitan  regions  have  long  com- 
plained of  aimless  sprawl.  This  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it  by  a  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram to  support  orderly  development  of 
transportation,  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities, recreaUonal  facillUes.  libraries,  and 
hospitals. 

Similarly,  the  new  program  offers  rural 
commuiUties  the  chance  to  Join  multl- 
coimty  planning  units,  so  that  they  can 
combine  their  resources,  and  afford  the 
trained  personnel  to  carry  on  effective 
plarming. 

And  It  offers  corrun unities,  whether  ur- 
ban or  rural,  the  chance  to  provide  neigh- 
borhood centers  where  the  poor  can  find 
In  one  place— close  to  where  they  live- 
such  services  as  employment,  welfare, 
veterans  assistance,  adult  training,  med- 
ical care,  housing  aid. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  new 
thrust  of  the  President's  message  is  Its 
call  for  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  befits  the  importance  of  re- 
building the  areas  where  most  Americans 
now  live.  We  are  spending  now  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  our  research 
and  development  effort  on  housing  and 
urban  affairs— at  a  time  when  70  percent 
of  our  people  live  In  urban  areas.  And 
the  population  experts  know  that  the  fig- 
ures will  leap  upward  In  the  years  ahead. 
We  must  have  a  systematic,  intelligent 
research  program.  And  we  need  it  now, 
more  than  ever,  when  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  new  and  major  programs  that  demand 
the  genius  of  science,  and  technology  and 
engineering. 

The  President's  program  is  bold.  It  is 
urgent.  It  is  rational.  It  is.  In  fact,  the 
agenda  of  unfinished  business  before  this 
Nation  and  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  President's  message  on  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  I  hope  that  this  House 
can  very  soon  get  down  to  work  on  trans- 
lating   its    suggestions    into    reality.    I 
join  with  much  that  has  been  said  this 
afternoon  regarding  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  getting  to 
grips  with  the  needed  legislation  that 
must  be  enacted  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  partic- 
ularly to  one  aspect  of  the  program  to 
which  the  President  has  called  attention 
in  his  message.   I  refer  to  the  Job  Corps. 
I  doubt  that  "instant  education"  is 
numbered  among  the  attainable  goals  of 
our  time,  but  new  techniques  to  promote 
faster  learning  are  being  developed  In 
Job  Corps  centers  across  the  country. 
Young  men  and  women  who,  because  of 
their  failure  to  get,  or  the  community's 
failure  to  provide  schooling  and  training, 
do  not  have  the  skills  necessary  to  find 
productive  employment,  are  benefiting 
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from  this  very  Important  approach  to 
the  root  problem  of  poverty. 

In  his  message  calling  on  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  get  on  with  the  vital 
business  of  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty,  President  Johnson  called  atten- 
tion to  the  prompt  progress  that  is  be- 
ing made  in  providing  basic  education 
for  Job  Corps  enrollees.  These  en- 
rollees  are  learning  to  read  25  percent 
faster  than  the  national  school  norm, 
and  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  in  their 
own  previous  experience.  They  are 
learning  mathematics  twice  as  fast  as 
the  national  school  average,  and  four 
times  faster  than  they  were  able  to  learn 
it  themselves  before. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  basic  mission  of 
the  Job  Corps:  to  take  yoimg  people  who 
face  a  lifetime  of  poverty,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  basic  education  and  with 
skills  training  to  let  them  qualify  for 
useful  and  dignified  employment  upon 
graduation.  I  am  proud  of  the  atten- 
tion the  President  has  Riven  to  this 
needed  program  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress — tliough  I  am  not  surprised 
by  it.  A  man  like  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  bepran  his  working  life  In  a  one- 
room  schoolhouse  and  who  ser\'ed  as  an 
official  with  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration would  know  better  than  most 
what  is  needed  to  let  young  men  and 
women  who  are  born  into  poverty  know 
that  there  is  hope.  I  am  sure  that  this 
program  is  close  to  President  Johnson's 
heart,  and  I  certainly  know  it  is  close 
to  mine. 

We  have  been  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  expensive.  Sure  it  Is. 
But  it  is  not  half  as  expensive  as  con- 
tinuing to  let  whole  generations  of  young 
people  be  wasted  because  we  have  not  the 
vision  to  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
or  the  courage  to  do  it,  when  we  find  out. 
It  Is  costing  us  more  money  now  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  than  it  would  have  cost  a 
generation  ago.  But  for  years  we  have 
thought  we  would  never  have  to  face  the 
reckoning  or  pay  the  bills  for  neglect  and 
the  scandalous  discrimination — not  all 
of  it  racial — we  have  shown  the  deprived 
segment  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  t>een  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  country  is  not  one  Nation  but  sev- 
eral: that  there  Is  an  America  for  the 
comfortable  majority,  and  another 
America  altogether  for  the  hopelessly 
poor.  I  think  some  of  use  who  have 
served  in  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses 
and  those  who  serve  in  the  90th  may  not 
live  to  see  the  day  when  poverty  is  elimi- 
nated altogether  and  this  country  is,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  Irish  song,  "A  Nation 
Once  Again."  But  we  can  be  deeply 
proud  that  we  were  there  when  the  effort 
began. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  I  offer  my  full  support  to 
the  enactment  of  whatever  legislation 
is  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, this  year,  next  year,  and  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  win. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ex- 
ceptionally effective  and  enthusiastically 
supported  local  antlpoverty  projects 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  highly  unfor- 
tunate restrictions  and  cuts  which  be- 
came part  of  last  year's  economic 
opportunity     amendments.     One     such 


project  apparently  faces  a  "phasing  out" 
in  Richmond,  Calif. — the  "new  career- 
ists" program,  which  has  put  former  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work  in  nonprofes- 
sional but  career-oriented  jobs  "with  the 
Richmond  schools,  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  probation  department,  the 
University  of  California,  and  several 
commuruty  organizations." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Wood  described  the 
amazing  success  of  the  "new  careerists" 
project  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune  on  February  2.  OEO 
has  recently  refunded  the  project 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  but 
it  appears  that  Federal  support  may  be 
exhausted  by  that  date.  This  project 
should  be  eligible  for  a  full  year'3  fund- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  extreme 
fiscal  constraints  Imposed  upon  locally 
developed  community  action  programs 
by  last  year's  amendments  preclude  such 
support.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Wood's  article, 
entitled  "The  Poor  Find  New  Careers  in 
Startling  Eastbay  Program,"  should  be 
of  substantial  interest  to  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  and  with  per- 
mission, I,  therefore,  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The  Poob  Find  New  Careers  in  Stabti-Ing 

Eastbat  Program 

(By  Jim  Wood) 

Public  agencies  can  do  a  lot  for  poor 
people,  but  what  can  poor  people  do  for 
public  aaencles? 

To  find  out.  a  federally  financed  anti-pov- 
erty project  hired  some  20  aides,  many  of 
them  welfare  recipients,  and  put  them  to 
work  two  years  ago  pioneering  new  Jobs. 

Paid  Just  under  $5,000  a  year,  thei^e  "new 
c.ireerlsts"  reported  for  jobs  with  the  Rich- 
mond schools,  the  police  department,  the 
prohptlon  dep.-^rtment,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  several  community  organization.-?. 

The  startling  results  are  being  studied  In 
Washington : 

] — The  su.spenslcn  rate  at  a  Richmond 
school  dropped  60  per  cent  after  careerists  es- 
tablished an  "emotional  flrst-ald  clinic"; 

2— The  Richmond  police  department,  using 
new  careerists,  was  able  to  recruit  teen- 
agers for  shockingly  frank  talks  with  police 
officers  ("You  know  that  cop  who  got  killed?" 
one  teenager  asked.  "I  think  the  guy  who 
did  It  was  cool.")  As  a  result,  the  police  are 
reaching  a  new  rapport  with  troubled  teen- 
agers. 

3 — Poor  people  for  the  first  time  are  get- 
ting easily  understood  statistical  Informa- 
tion— the  kind  they  need  to  deal  on  an  equal 
basis  with  professionals — thanks  to  a  new 
careerist. 

4 — Community  organizations  of  low-In- 
come groups  are  getting  full  time  staffers  and 
finding  that  they  can  make  big  gains  in 
dealing  with  governmental  agencies  like  the 
Richmond  Housing  Authority. 

The  full  Impact  of  the  new-careerists  pro- 
gram won't  be  known  until  It  Is  fully  as- 
sessed by  professionals  running  the  parent 
agency,  the  Richmond  Community  Develop- 
ment Demonstration  Project. 

But  one  Indication  Is  that  most  of  the 
careerist*  are  expected  to  be  hired  by  the 
agency  they  worked  for  after  the  Richmond 
project  terminates. 

The  careerists'  Jobs  vary,  depending  on 
the  agencies  for  whom  they  work.  In  gen- 
eral they  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  agen- 
cies and  the  low-Income  community;  they 
are  In  a  sense  cultural  ambassadors.  A  good 
example  Is  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the 
project's  five  school  aides. 

The  aides  visit  homes  in  the  low-Income 
community,  explaining  school  policies  to  the 
parents  of  children  who  are  having  trouble. 


And,  equally  Important,  the  project  believes, 
the  aides  also  explain  the  parents'  problems 
to  school  officials. 

Careerists  have  learned  why  some  parents 
shun  teacher  conferences  (one  mother  was 
deaf ) ,  have  helped  teachers  learn  not  to  talk 
down  to  or  above  low-Income  families  and 
have  given  children  a  feeling  they  have  an 
ally  at  school. 

At  one  school,  the  presence  of  community 
aides  in  the  classrooms  has  cut  down  disci- 
plinary problems  because  the  students  don't 
want  to  let  down  their  friend,  the  aide. 

Formerly,  when  a  child  misbehaved,  he 
was  first  admonished,  and  If  the  bad  con- 
duct continued,  given  corporal  punishment 
The  third  time  he  misbehaved  he  was  sus- 
pended WUh  the  school  aides  program  in 
operation,  tlie  children  are  now  sent  to  an 
office  where  they  can  explain  their  difficul- 
ties to  someone  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, someone  they  know  they  can  trust. 

This  "emotional  flrst-ald"  station  helped 
cut  suspensions  60  per  cent  at  one  school, 
according  to  project  director  Anatole  Shaf- 
fer. 

The  experimental  project  had  been 
planned  to  last  three  years,  but  with  fund 
cuts  nationally  and  the  success  of  the  ca- 
reerists locally,  anti-poverty  officials  cut  the 
program  to  two  years,  hoping  that  careerists 
could  be  "picked  up"  by  the  agencies  for 
whom  they  worked. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  although 
the  project  ends  Feb.  28,  most  agencies  can't 
put  new  Job  classifications  Into  their  budg. 
ets  until  July  1,  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  aides  may  face 
a  four-month  return  to  the  poverty  from 
which  they  hoped  they  had  escaped.  It  U 
a   prospect   they  dread. 

"Why  IB  it  that  they  start  a  program  and 
when  it's  helpful,  cut  It  off?"  asked  Floyd 
McGee  who  has  served  as  part  of  the 
projer-t's  school  community  program.  "They 
put  you  out  there  and  they  say  you're  doing 
a  great  Job  and  then.  .  .  ." 

McGee  was  unable  to  finish  his  sentence. 
Without  a  regular  Job  for  10  years  (  "and 
that's  a  long,  long  time")  before  Joining  the 
project,  he  has  a  deep  emotional  commit- 
ment to  his  new  role  as  breadwinner,  to  be- 
ing the  head  of  his  family. 

Like  the  other  community  workers.  McGee 
Is  determined  to  maintain  his  new  position 
as  a  person  capable  of  helping  himself  and 
others. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  career- 
ists explained  it  this  way: 

"Although  uncertainty  is  a  way  of  life 
with  the  poor,  this  program  has  given  the  J3 
new  careerists  here  a  lot  of  hope,  expectation 
and  self-confldence  and  we  no  longer  want 
to  live  with  uncertainty,  nor  do  we  feel  the 
OEO  should  ask  lis  to." 

The  careerists  requested  that  OEO  extend 
their  program  four  months  until  their  Jobi 
could  be  taken  over  by  the  agencies  for 
whom  they  work. 

Their  request,  which  has  the  support  of 
school,  police  and  community  officials,  bu 
been  favorably  received  In  Washington,  but 
so  far  there  has  been  no  formal  conunltment 

Meanwhile,  at  least  until  Feb.  28.  the  new 
careerists  will  continue  their  pioneering 
project. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  poverty  and 
the  city  Is  a  most  profound  document 
and  fully  warrants  careful  study. 

I  heartily  favor  the  urban  slum  em- 
ployment project  outlined  In  this  mes- 
sage. The  logic  of  its  proposal  is  clear, 
and  its  strategy  practical.  In  essence, 
this  program  is  designed  to  attack  hu- 
man waste  in  our  society  where  it  is  most 
extreme.    While  growth  in  our  economy 
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has  resulted  in  low  average  unemploy- 
ment nationally,  these  improvements 
have  not  reached  everyone,  especially 
those  in  the  slum  where  unemployment 
can  be  three  times  the  national  average 
rate.  One  does  not,  however,  need  sta- 
tistics to  recognize  this  fact. 

The  idle,  the  unemployed,  and  the  un- 
deremployed are  all  too  visible  in  our 
urban  slums  for  the  eyes  and  hearts  to 
overlook. 

We  know  that  long-term  unemploy- 
ment is  the  root  cause  of  poverty.  We 
blow  that  the  welfare  system  fails  to 
improve — and  perhaps  worsens— the  un- 
employment situation  in  the  slum,  but 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  un- 
employed and  hopeless  resident  of  the 
slum  as  provided  for  in  this  program,  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  correct  and  effective  way 
to  meet  this  problem. 

This  program  would  not  only  help  lilt 
the  entire  economic  structure  trom  our 
disadvantaged,  but  it  would  also  effec- 
tively reduce  the  welfare  now  straining 
SUte  and  local  budgets.  Further,  its 
effecUveneds  will  be  enhanced,  because 
it  concentrates  its  resources  for  a  max- 
imum impact  on  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem areas. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  nolds  great 
nromise  to  alleviate  other  costly  social  ills 
Ui  the  slum,  such  as  narcotic  addiction, 
crime,  and  breakdown  in  family  struc- 
ture and  moral  codes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  really 
exciting  proposals  to  be  developed  in  this 
Nation's  attack  on  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. I  solidly  endorse  it  and  predict 
It  wiD  have  a  major  impact  on  our  efforts 
to  alleviate  poverty. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal,  embodied  in  his 
message  on  urban  and  rural  poverty,  to 
provide  planning  funds  for  rural  plan- 
ning is  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
metropolitan  and  farm  areas  alike. 

Someone — I  carmot  recall  the  au- 
thor—made what  I  consider  a  pene- 
trating summation  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  big  city  and  rural  poverty 
problems : 

The  urban  poor  who  today  are  overwhelm- 
ing our  cities — 


He  said — 
are  the    rural    poor    of   yesterday,   and   the 
rural  poor  of  today,  and  their  children,  will 
be  the  urban  poor  of  tomorrow. 

An  unflattering  but  incisive  bit  of 
social  commentary. 

The  rural  poor  of  today  and  their 
children  will  become  the  urban  poor  of 
tomorrow : 

If  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  sense- 
less and  wanton  depopulation  of  our 
countryside  to  continue  by  economic 
default. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into 
a  do-nothing  attitude  by  the  popular 
mental  platitude  that  you  so  often  hear 
today— the  idea  that  our  small  towns  are 
doomed  to  wither  and  die  and  our  big 
cities  are  fated  to  grow  bigger. 

I  hope  our  cities  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper,  but  in  a  planned  and  pro- 
gressive direction  that  will  permit  them 
to  offer  the  "good  life"  that  Plato  en- 
visioned centuries  ago — that  they  will 
grow   and   prosper    without    having    to 


cope  with  the  problems  that  some  rural 
people  bring  with  them  when  they 
are  driven  from  a  countryside  barren 
of  opportunity. 

One  way  to  make  it  possible  is  to  en- 
act this  legislation  to  provide  our  towns 
and  small  cities  with  the  planning  capa- 
bility and  resource  base  they  need  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  improve  their  communities. 
In  that  way  they  can  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  choose,  without  economic 
consideration,  whether  to  live,  work,  and 
play  in  countryside  or  city.  They  can 
stop  the  forced  migration  to  our  cities — 
the  depopulation  of  our  countryside. 

City  and  county  officials,  community 
development  organizations,  and  other 
civic  groups  are  already  at  work  trying 
to  upgrade  public  services  and  attract 
new  jobs  to  their  communities. 

This  bill  would  permit  small  cities  with 
potential  for  further  growth  to  join  with 
the  people  in  the  towns  and  counties 
within  easy  commuting  distance  and  hire 
professional  planners.  Federal  funds 
would  be  provided  to  help  pay  this  staff. 
The  planners  would  develop  a  compre- 
hensive growth  plan  for  the  entire  larger 
community.  They  would  work  hand-in- 
plive  with  city  and  county  officials,  ad- 
vising them  of  the  assistance  available 
from  Federal.  State,  and  private  sources 
to  help  implement  this  plan.  They 
would  help  them  file  accurate,  well- 
documented  applications  that  would  pro- 
mote prompt  funding  of  projects. 

In  this  way,  local  leaders  could  re- 
vitalize hundreds  of  existing  small  towns 
and  build  hundreds  of  new  planned  com- 
munities that  would  provide  their  own 
sources  of  employment,  their  own  mod- 
em schools  and  nearby  collenfes,  that 
would  boast  a  medical  center  and  cul- 
tural and  entertainment  centers. 

When  this  happens— when  there  Is 
true  parity  of  opportunity  in  city  and 
countr^'side — we  will  be  well  on  the  way 
to  providing  a  more  civilized  and  enjoy- 
able life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
heartened  and  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  on  rural 
and  urban  poverty.  President  Johnson 
has  specified  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
recommendations  as  to  what  action  Con- 
gress should  take  to  combat  these  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the 
President's  expressed  intention  to 
strengthen  poverty  programs  in  rural 
areas  and  to  appoint  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv  for  Rural  Affairs.  ^ 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  s 
community  action  program  has  already 
made  significant  inroads  against  rural 
poverty.  ,        . 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  east 
Texas,  for  instance,  people  of  all  walks 
and  persuasions  of  life  have  as  a  result  of 
the  OEO's  community  action  program 
come  together  in  a  common  cause  to 
uproot  rural  poverty. 

The  promising  development  of  such 
community  action  agencies  as  the  Bowie 
County  Economic  Advancement  Corp-  in 
Texarkana,  the  Rusk-Cherokee  commu- 
nity action  program  in  Henderson 
County,  and  the  Harrison-Panola  Com- 
munity Action  Association  come  to  mind. 


The  last-named  community  action 
agency,  for  instance,  is  now  the  base  for 
a  large  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ect which  embraces  eight  other  counties. 

In  his  message,  the  President  gives 
other  rural  areas  increased  hope.  It  is 
vital  to  the  Nation  that  this  hope  should 
increase  and  that  it  must  not  die. 

Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told 
the  House  of  the  fine,  pioneermg  work 
that  community  action  agencies  and 
VISTA  volunteers,  both  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  are  do- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  The  development  of  credit  un- 
ions are  essential  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  told  Sargent  Shriver  this  in  1964,  and 
now  this  type  of  consumer  education  and 
training  is  a  cornerstone  of  this  national 

effort.  ,        ,  X-      ♦„ 

I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  the  credit  imions  that  t^e 
harder  it  is  to  seek  out  a  person  who 
needs  training,  tlie  more  he  needs  train- 
ing It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  at  the 
core  of  the  Presidents  message — in  his 
comments  about  manpower,  in  l^is  com- 
ments about  rural  poverty,  in  his  com- 
ments about  community  action  and  tne 
creative  federalism  of  the  local  commu- 
nities working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  devise 
a  hard-hitting  attack  against  the  com- 
plex and  deep-rooted  poverty  that  af- 
flicts every  community  in  the  United 
States,  he  stresses  that  poverty  is  a  local 
problem  requiring  local  action. 

The  problem  is  local,  but  as  it  afflicts 
communities  throughout  the  Nation,  it  is 
also  national.    We  need  to  mobilize  even 
more   effectively   all   resources--private 
and  public,  local,  State,  and  National— 
to  overcome  it.    The  President  is  askmg 
the  Congress  to  mobilize  those  resources. 
Let  us  give  him  what  he  asks  arid  the 
country    what    It    needs.    It    will    cost 
money,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  pov- 
erty and  its  attendant  evils  and  pams. 
Mr  PICKLE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
the  inspiring  message  of  the  President 
to  the  Congress  on  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  challenges  those  needs  present 
to  America.    President  Johnson's  words 
are  eloquent:  The  needs  he  enumerates 
are  real  and  immediate,  and  the  program 
he  proposes  to  surmount  them  is  at  orice 
dedicated    and   toughminded.     In    this 
general  program  he  has  my  support,  and 
I  confidently  predict  that  he  will  have 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans. 

The  experience  that  has  been  gained 
in  the  first  2  years  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  invaluable.  "When  the 
President  comments  on  this  experience, 
he  shows  great  wisdom  in  focusing  on 
"enlarged  resources  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic^ Opportunity  to  strengthen  and 
expand  programs  that  have  shown  great 
promise  and  to  continue  the  development 
of  new  and  better  techniques;  and.  at 
the  same  time,  on  tightened  administra- 
tion of  those  programs." 

Mistakes,  as  the  President  also  says, 
have  Inevitably  occurred.  A  Uttle  more 
than  2  years  ago  the  war  on  poverty  was 
not  only  a  new  program:  It  was  a  new 
idea  Its  basic  method — a  combination 
of  close  coordination  and  local  initia- 
tive— had  never  been  tried  before. 
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But  the  mistakes  have  been  far  out- 
weighed by  the  war  on  poverty's  aston- 
ishing successes.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant successes  Is  the  increasing  par- 
ticipation of  private  industry,  with  Its 
vast  resources  and  know-how.  The  Gary 
Job  Corps  Center  In  my  congressional 
district,  for  Instance.  Is  run  by  the  newly 
established  Texas  E^ducation  Foundation 
under  the  direction  of  a  college  president, 
a  bank  president,  and  a  leading  contrac- 
tor. And  another  new  organization.  Op- 
portunities, Inc.,  has  been  set  up  by  50 
leading  industries  In  Texas,  including 
IBM,  Litton,  and  Texas  Industries,  to 
contribute  massively  to  the  curriculimi 
and  training  offered  by  the  Gary  Center 
to  the  thousands  of  dropouts  who  are 
now  getting  there  what  they  need  to  be 
constructive,  taxpaylng.  motivated  mem- 
bers of  American  society. 

If  the  Congress  enacts  the  President's 
requests,  the  programs  of  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  founded  as  they  are  on 
local  initiative  and  the  Involvement  of 
the  community  poor  themselves,  will  be 
significantly  strengthened.  The  Human 
Opportunities  Council  of  Travis  County, 
serving  the  needs  of  Austin  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  has  already  achieved  suc- 
cess, particularly  In  its  neighborhood 
youth  center  and  legal  services  programs. 
If  Congress  supports  the  administra- 
tion's program,  the  Human  Opportuni- 
ties Council  and  a  thousand  other  com- 
munity action  agencies  throughout  the 
Nation  will  in  turn  give  stronger  support 
to  the  attack  on  local  poverty  and 
stronger  incentive  to  local  community 
development  and  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
a  proper  emphasis  should  be  made  by 
local  committees.  Ofttlmes  people  criti- 
cize the  antipoverty  program  as  "the  big 
giveaway,"  or  "socialistic  grab  bag." 
These  criticisms  come  from  people  who 
do  not  want  to  go  across  the  tracks  and 
feel  and  see  the  plight  of  poor  people. 
The  cries  of  some  of  the  critics  have  been 
so  loud  and  often  that  the  American  peo- 
ple somehow  think  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  the  very  example  of  big  govern- 
ment spending,  when  In  truth  we  do  not 
spend  quite  2  cents  of  our  Federal  dollar 
on  the  poverty  program. 

But  the  fact  that  we  do  spend  2  cents 
or  less  of  our  tax  dollars  on  poverty  Is 
an  admission  that  something  Is  wrong 
with  our  system  when  we  have  to  direct 
specific  attention  to  one  disadvantaged 
segment  of  our  society;  and  It  is  a  recog- 
nition that  there  Is  a  problem  there  that 
u-111  not  go  away  by  wishing  it  away. 
We  liave  got  to  do  something  about  It — 
In  a  positive,  constructive  way.  It  Is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  In  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

It  ought  to  be  made  more  clear  that 
the  communities  throughout  the  land 
want  this  help.  We  are  not  the  big 
Federal  Government  forcing  these  pro- 
grams upon  the  local  conununltles.  We 
are  a  Federal  Goverrunent  which  wants 
to  help  those  communities  who  want  to 
help  themselves.  But  the  request  for 
this  help — through  the  antipoverty 
program — must  come  from  the  local 
commurtltles.  As  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  hear  from  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  I  want  the  people  to 
say  that  they  need  and  want  the  pro- 


grams. It  Is  a  local  problem.  In  most 
Instances,  and  all  we  should  do,  fed- 
erally, is  to  try  to  help  them,  with  fimds 
and  policy  as  best  we  can.  I,  for  one, 
want  the  people  to  realize  what  is  being 
done  in  these  programs — and  then  for 
the  leaders  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
express  themselves  to  us.  If  the  people 
of  a  community  do  not  want  the  pro- 
grams— or  need  them — then  It  is  best 
for  us  not  to  push  for  a  program  which 
is  not  deemed  worthy  of  support  by 
local  leaders. 

It  Is  time  that  local  leaders  tell  the 
people  and  Congress  what  they  are  do- 
ing— and  whether  this  kind  of  help  Is 
desired  on  a  local  level.  Let  us  reverse 
the  emphasis.  Let  us  hear  from  local 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  cannot  falter 
on  this  new  march  of  progress,  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  based  on  the  experience 
of  all  of  us  over  the  last  2  years,  shows 
us  the  way  toward  tremendous  achieve- 
ments in  the  future.  Within  the  means 
possible,  we  should  support  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
firm  support  of  the  President's  call  for 
action  in  dealing  with  America's  un- 
finished business.  The  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  today's  message  will 
enable  us  to  honor  our  solemn  commit- 
ment to  our  disadvantaged  fellow  cit- 
izens and  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
The  President's  message  presents  a  mod- 
est, responsible,  constructive  program — 
a  program  which  Is  "conservative"  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  in  that  it 
will  assure  the  security  of  the  best  of 
our  Institutions  and  traditions,  while 
permitting  us  to  make  absolutely  neces- 
sary progress  against  the  forces  of  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  hopelessness  and  blight 
which  threaten  our  common  future. 

I  am  especially  heartened  by  the  Pres- 
ident's emphasis  upon  the  economic  op- 
portunity programs  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  particularly  the  community  ac- 
tion program.  For  commimlty  action — 
In  over  1.000  American  communities, 
rural  and  urban,  small  and  large — is 
providing  locally  developed  and  locally 
directed  efforts  to  help  the  poor  help 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  It  is  not  a 
welfare  program.  There  are  no  hand- 
outs. It  is  a  handup  program  for  those 
who  want  to  help  themselves — through 
compensatory  education  and  training, 
Job  preparation,  family  strengthening 
and  coordinated  community  services. 
Motivation  is  the  key  to  community  ac- 
tion, and  through  a  vast  array  of  local 
projects,  individuals,  families,  neigh- 
borhoods and  entire  communities  have 
developed  the  crucial  spark  of  motivation 
which  lights  the  way  to  opportunity  and 
responsible  citizenship. 

Some  ask  "What  is  community  action?" 
The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find,  but  it 
takes  as  many  different  forms  as  the 
countless  thousands  of  ways,  tangible 
and  intangible,  In  which  American 
citizens,  rich  and  poor,  have  Joined 
together  to  win  the  war  on  poverty  at  the 
local  level.  Community  action  Is  the 
Impoverished  mother  who  finds  her  first 
job — and  first  sense  of  dignity — as  a 
subprofessional  aid.  working  in  a  neigh- 
borhood day  care  center,  Headstart  pro- 


gram, or  health  clinic.  It  is  the  unem- 
ployed and  socially  hostile  school  drop- 
out  who  finds  In  a  neighborhood  services 
center  people  who  really  care  about  his 
need  for  remedial  education  and  job 
placement.  It  is  the  unemployed  father 
in  a  remote  Appalachian  hollow  who  is 
sought  out  for  a  decent  job  in  a  com- 
munity beautlficatlon  project.  It  Is  a 
wealthy  banker  sitting  down  with  a  poor 
resident  of  a  target  neighborhood  to  plan 
together,  in  cooperation  with  a  local 
clergyman,  a  representative  of  municipal 
government,  and  other  fellow  citizens  of 
all  b«u;kgroimds,  the  projects  most 
needed  to  fight  poverty  in  their  ccwn- 
mimity.  Community  action  Is  over  3,000 
previously  imemployed  adults  who  are 
now  at  work  In  good  jobs  because  of  the 
oppwrtunlties  Industrlsilizatlon  center  in 
Philadelphia.  Community  action  is  aD 
these  things  and  many  more — an  elderly 
and  poor  widow  who  finds  new  Joy  and 
new  meaning  In  life  as  a  foster  grand- 
parent; a  teenager  from  a  poor  family, 
whose  potential  for  success  is  being  over- 
looked In  high  school  imtll  the  doors  to 
opportimlty  are  opened  by  upward 
bound;  a  poor  family  threatened  with 
eviction  by  an  overbearing  landlord  un- 
til a  neighborhood  legal  services  attorney 
places  a  phone  call;  a  poor  mother, 
desperate  with  fears  for  her  sick  child, 
who  suddenly  learns  in  a  neighborhood 
health  center  that  expert  medical  care  it 
not  a  privilege  reserved  to  the  rich; 
an  Indian  youth  for  whom  compensatory 
education  makes  American  citizenship 
as  meaningful  as  tribal  citizenship;  a 
migrant  farmworker  who  gains,  through 
job  training,  the  opportunity  to  choose 
a  permanent  home  for  his  family  and  a 
productive  trade  outside  the  migrant 
stream;  or  the  little  Headstart  child 
whose  remarkable  transformation  In- 
spires a  whole  family  to  take  advantage 
of  other  self-help  community  action 
projects. 

Beyond  all  these  things,  community 
action  is  the  extraordinary  source  of 
hope  and  aspiration  which  has  made  the 
war  on  poverty  mean  so  very  much  to 
millions  of  poor  Americans,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  civic  leaders,  State  and 
local  officials,  clergymen,  educators, 
businessmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
distinguished  private  groups  who  for  the 
past  several  months  have  been  so 
earnestly  addressing  us  in  behalf  of  this 
program.  Community  action  is  Ameri- 
cans working  together  for  a  better 
America.  It  has  become  an  absolutely 
vital  force  in  our  national  life  and  holds 
immer.se  promise  for  our  future,  and  1 
am,  therefore,  greatly  pleased  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  to  devote  so  much 
attention  in  his  message  to  commiuilty 
action  and  Its  crucial  role  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
community  action  by  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  make  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  successfully  resolving  the  un- 
finished business  facing  our  Nation.  I 
ask  that  till  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues join  me  In  support  of  the  com- 
munity action  program. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  applaud  this  model  cities  message, 
and  to  pledge  it  my  support. 
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This  bill  proposes  the  next  logical 
action  which  all  Americans — regardless 
of  politics,  or  race,  or  faith,  or  geograptiic 
origins— Instinctively  know  America 
must  take,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
creed  of  an  ever-better  life  for  all  of  our 
people,  and  ever-better  cities  In  which 
they  can  live  those  lives. 

It  provides  a  fundamental  means  for 
meeting  our  duty  to  our  forebears,  and 
to  those  not  yet  bom. 

I  applaud  this  message  for  the  reason 
that  the  mechanism  it  proposes  goes  to 
the  heart  of  urban  problems. 

What  is  proposed  here  will  provide  the 
tools  for  getting  at  problems  of  steel  and 
concrete,  and  for  simultaneously  getting 
at  the  host  of  problems  that  grip  the  poor 
who  Uve  huddled  witliin  their  gates. 

It  is  a  many-sided  program— it  prof- 
fers hope  to  those  on  the  verge  of  hope- 
lessness; it  provides  those  who  now  stand 
at  the  brink  of  anarchy  with  the  means 
for  constructive  action;  It  gives  to  all 
concrete  evidence  that,  at  long  last,  the 
Nation  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  underprivileged,  and  with  the 
quality  of  lives  which  their  children  must 
Uve. 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  program 
Is  that  it  does  not  propose  doing  some- 
thing for  the  poor.  It  proposes  doing 
sometlilng  hi  partnership  with  the  poor. 
That  Is  the  first  vitally  necessary  step 
in  making  it  possible  for  the  poor  to  do 
for  themselves.  That  Is  a  devastating 
attack  on  the  whole  fabric  of  public  wel- 
fare. This  bill  is  not  concerned  with 
piecemeal  efforts.  Its  broad-range  use 
of  programs  is  designed  to  meet  the 
varied  and  Intertwined  needs  of  cities 
large  and  small. 

It  wIU  bring  sharply  focused  social 
services  of  every  sort  Into  direct  action 
against    human    problems    in    "model 
cities"  areas.     The  needy  will  have  an 
actual  hand  In  planning  the  future  shape 
of  their  neighborhoods,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  range  of  public  services  which 
they  will  need.   More  than  that,  they  will 
find  sources  of  employment  In  actual 
building  that  must  be  done.    I  might 
pause  here  to  remind  the  cost  conscious 
that  every  such  employment  dollar  wUl 
cancel  out  dollars  now  being  distributed 
through  welfare  agencies.   "Model  cities" 
areas  will  benefit  from  community  action 
programs  that  will  provide  such  basic 
assistance  as  Operation  Headstart  for 
children — and     from     the     Operation 
Catchup    quality    of     the    aggregated 
social  services.  For  entire  range  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  services  wiU  be 
available.    Batteries  of  counseling  serv- 
ices will  be  assembled  In  these  areas — 
bringing  to  their  Inhabitants  expert  as- 
sistance In  fitting  present  work  skills  to 
existing   work   situations;    in    directing 
others  into  training  situations  and  in  as- 
sisting community  efforts  at  vocational 
and  on-the-job  training. 

It  Is  a  program  that  will,  at  the  same 
time  It  razes  a  slum  or  rebuilds  a  solid 
old  home,  rip  out  of  the  cancer  of  despair 
and  near  anarchy  before  it  reswihes  hope- 
less proportions.  In  the  finest  sense  of 
what  Is  American.  It  says  to  the  needy 
and  to  the  aged,  "here  is  our  hand.  Let 
us  work  together."  It  Justifies  their  long 
trust  and  nurtures  the  hope  from  which 
motivation  and  incentive  are  bom. 


It  Is  the  most  practical  reply  yet  de- 
vised to  a  problem  which  will  not  wait 
patiently  for  solution. 

I  can  do  no  less  than  support  this  bill 
with  every  energy.  I  urge  on  you  that 
same  support. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
antipoverty  program  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  now  being  carried  for- 
ward by  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity under  the  direction  of  Sargent 
Shriver  has  always  envisioned  the  full 
and  vigorous  cooperation  of  public  and 
State  ofacials,  private  enterprise,  and 
labor. 

It  was  still  encouraging  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  great  emphasis  put  on 
this  phase  of  the  program  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  America's  unfinished  business — the 
elimination  of  urban  and  rural  poverty. 
President  Johnson  is  calling  on  the 
Congress  to  give  public  officials — both 
State  and  local — and  business  and  labor 
groups  a  new  and  specific  voice  In  the 
development  of  ix)llcy  at  the  community 
level  for  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  wherever  it  may  exist. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  had,  in  the  past,  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship with  these  groups  through  such 
bodies  as  the  PubUc  Officials  Advisory 
Council,  the  Labor  Advisory  Council,  and 
the  Business  Leaderslilp  Advisory  Coun- 
cil 


The  Public  Officials  Advisory  Council 
Is  comprised  of  five  Govemors,  11  mayors, 
five  city  managers  and  five  county  offi- 
cials. Its  task  Is  to  review  operations  of 
OEO  as  representatives  of  the  Nation's 
antipoverty  program.  The  Labor  Advis- 
ory Council's  purpose  is  to  advise  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  particularly  on 
such  matters  as  employment  and  train- 
ing. The  Business  Leadership  Advisory 
Council,  comprised  of  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  business  commimlty,  was 
established  to  act  as  a  catalyst  between 
the  Government  and  the  business  com- 
munity in  advancing  the  agency's  pro- 
grams. 

Locally,  these  groups  have  been  rep- 
resented on  boards  of  the  community 
action  agencies,  providing  their  valuable 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  If  this  vital  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed, It  must  have  the  involvement  of  the 
total  community,  and  I  was  gratified, 
therefore,  to  note  President  Johnson's 
emphasis  on  such  involvement. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  weigh- 
ing the  President's  new  message  on  our 
vital  need  to  wage  the  war  on  poverty 
with  new  momentum  and  greater  so- 
phistication, I  was  particularly  Impressed 
with  his  advocacy  of  self-help  as  the  key 
to  both  community  action  and  individual 
triumph  over  economic  disadvantage. 

Self-help  appeals  to  me,  naturally,  as 
a  Texan,  but  I  know  It  to  be  a  broadly 
American  characteristic. 

And  along  with  the  President's  noting 
of  this  Ingredient,  I  am  also  encouraged 
In  reviewing  poverty  programs  launched 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  see  just  how  much  self-help  has  been 
a  factor  in  Its  plarmlng. 

Let  me  preface  these  remarks  by  say- 
ing my  own  travels  and  experience  con- 
vince me  that  too  many  people  think 


there  is  no  difference  between  the  goals 
of  the  war  on  poverty  suid  traditional 
public  welfare  assistance. 

In  truth,  antipoverty  programs  are  at 
the  other  end  of  the  pole.  The  war  on 
poverty  carried  through  to  victory  would 
do  away  with  welfare  handouts  and  I  do 
not  think  this  can  be  stressed  too  much. 
It  Is  the  dynamic  of  self-help  that  is  at 
the  foundation  of  antipoverty  efforts. 

I  have  seen  poor  children  enter  Head- 
start.  They  leave  homes  where  the  par- 
ents, tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own.  nei- 
ther read  nor  are  Interested  In  the  stimu- 
lating cultural  values  of  our  turbulent, 
exciting  society.  They  come  to  these 
Headstart  classes,  shy,  frightened,  often 
not  used  to  toys,  music,  games,  books, 
things  other  tots  take  for  granted  and 
are  thus  entering  an  entirely  new  world. 
With  skilled  and  sympathetic  Head- 
start  instractors  to  motivate  them,  they 
begin  to  have  an  idea  of  a  larger,  more 
hopeful  world  than  the  grim,  impover- 
ished slum  hovels  or  farm  shanties  they 
are  born  into  can  ever  suggest. 

This  seems  an  Important  first  step  to- 
ward self-reliance.  When  I  read  data 
that  reports  half  a  million  poor  children 
participated  in  Headstart  this  past  year, 
I  like  to  think  that  it  means  a  number 
of  young  minds  have  been  opened  to  a 
world  full  of  promise. 

I  submit  that  when  you  show  a  young- 
ster the  possibilities  of  his  future,  you've 
pushed  him  a  long  way  toward  self-ful- 
fillment. 

Our  Job  Corps  youth  leave  the  farms 
and  slums  and  if  they  stick  it  out  in 
training  camp,  all  evidence  shows  that 
they  do  not  slide  back  into  the  poverty 
the  corps  has  helped  them  escape.  They 
go  on  to  wage-earning  status.  Having 
been  given  the  means  to  help  themselves, 
they  seize  that  means  and  make  the  most 

of  It. 

We  know  that  when  a  small  farmer 
who  must  maintain  himself  and  family 
off  his  meager  land  Is  able  to  secure  a 
small  farm  loan  under  one  or  another  of 
our  rural  antipoverty  programs,  that 
farmer  can  build  on  that  first  helping 
hand.  He  is  not  going  to  fall  back  In  a 
life  style  of  want  and  deprivation. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty 
that  I  want  to  see  stressed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  sharpen  Its  focus  on 
the  concept  of  self-help. 

In  our  great  cities,  manpower  pro- 
grams train  the  poor  not  only  in  useful 
job-holding  skills  but  in  attitudes  that 
will  give  them  the  strength  and  self -pride 
to  never  ease  back  into  a  life  where  the 
welfare  dole  is  the  crutch. 

I  want  to  see  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  move  forward  with  pro- 
grams that  wean  people  away  from  the 
terribly  burdensome  public  welfare  con- 
cept and  motivate  them  to  help  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  by  their  individual 
Initiative. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  Is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
many  facets  of  his  thoughtful,  f arsighted, 
and  constructive  message  on  poverty. 
On  the  issue  of  credit,  It  contains  sev- 
eral praiseworthy  suggestions  for  further 
reducing  the  credit  gap  that  stifles  prog- 
ress and  contributes  to  poverty  In  rural 
areas. 
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His  message  proposes  to  eliminate  a 
ceiling  of  $450  million  a  year  that  now 
applies  collectively  to  several  of  the  most 
Important  insured  loan  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Grouped  under  this  celling  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  all  of  that  agency's  insur- 
ance of  loans  for  developing  rural  com- 
munity water  and  sewer  systems  and  rec- 
reation facilities. 

No  such  arbitrary  limit  should  exist  to 
curtail  these  programs. 

Many  thousands  of  rural  communities 
in  the  United  States  have  yet  to  modern- 
ize their  water  and  sewer  services,  which 
is  vital  to  lifting  up  the  living  standards 
and  prosperity  level  of  their  people. 
They  are  now  presented  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  this  about,  employing  pri- 
vate capital  to  build  systems  that  will 
pay  their  own  way.  under  the  insured 
loan  program  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

The  President  also  has  asked  for  the 
removal  of  another  restriction  that  pre- 
vents the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
from  insuring  loans  to  transfer  whole 
farms  into  recreation  enterprises,  when 
good  opportunities  present  themselves  to 
convert  whole  farm  tracts  to  this  new 
use. 

I  commend  these  proposals,  especially, 
as  actions  the  Congress  can  take  to  lift 
restrictions  on  opportunity  for  rural  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves,  ar.d  launch  a 
broader  attack  on  community  prob'.ems 
that  contribute  to  rural  poverty. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident's buds:et  requests  for  urban  pro- 
grams this  year. 

The  present  administration  has  made 
unprecedented  progress  in  develop'ng 
workable  programs  to  help  meet  the  criti- 
cal problems  facing  our  cities  Con- 
tinued progress  in  such  urban  programs 
Is  in  our  best  national  interests.  More- 
over, adequate  funds  must  be  made 
available  to  implement  recently  approved 
legislation  in  this  field,  such  as  the  rent 
supplement  program,  which  encourages 
private  enterprise  and  private  lenders  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  the  poor, 
and  the  concept  of  model  cities,  which 
would  provide  prpctical  solutions  to  the 
very  practical  problems  facing  our  urban 
areas  today. 

By  attacking  poverty  and  its  attend- 
ant crises  on  a  bioad  scale  we  can  alle- 
viate the  tense  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail in  so  many  of  the  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Coordinating  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach into  a  unified  attack  covering 
whole  neighborhoods  will  renew  hope  and 
instill  confidence  for  the  slum  dweller 
who  has  known  only  frustration. 

Unless  the  neighborhoods  of  our  cities 
improve,  our  cities  will  not  improve.  A 
thriving  downtown  is  no  good  if  a  can- 
cerous ghetto  sits  nearby  ready  to  erupt 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Clean,  comfort- 
able housing  is  of  little  value  if  the  trans- 
portation system  Is  strangled  by  a  series 
of  ever-lengthening  trafiQc  Jams. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  urban  re- 
newal argues  well  for  the  model  cities 
approach,  for  the  renewal  of  large  areas 
will  be  the  foundation  for  providing  other 
services  so  desperately  needed. 


The  Presidents  message  calls  for  full 
funding  of  the  authorization  for  model 
cities.    I  second  that  call. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  mem- 
orable inaugural  address.  President  Ken- 
nedy, you  will  recall,  told  the  country': 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

President  Kennedy  was  talking  specifi- 
cally at  that  time  of  our  efforts  to  help 
needy  nations  around  the  world,  but  his 
challenging  words  apply  just  as  force- 
fully to  the  task  we  have  undertaken  as 
a  nation  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  responsibility  we  bear  as  fortunate 
citizens  to  help  those  who  are  less  for- 
tunate should  be  borne  in  mind  as  we 
review  and  digest  Pre.<;ident  Johnson's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  America's 
unfinished  business — the  elimination  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty.  If  we  will 
think  for  awhile  what  government  is  all 
about  in  a  free  society,  we  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  President's  budg- 
et for  1968  calls  for  more  than 
S25  bill'on  for  programs  directly  relat- 
ing to  the  poor. 

Our  form  of  government  is  not  de- 
voted, we  must  remember,  to  representa- 
tion of  the  affluent.  'We  come  together  in 
government  to  find  ways  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  citizens.  No  domestic  need 
demands  higher  priority  at  the  present 
time  than  the  nrob^em  of  poverty  faced 
by  more  than  30  million  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

President  Johnson  has  set  challenging 
but  attainable  goals.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  under  Sargent  Shri- 
ver.  has  given,  and  will  continue  to  give, 
leadership  to  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  on  so  many  fronts  to  root  out  and 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty. 

T':c  goals  set  by  the  Pre'sident  deserve 
the  attention  of  this  Congress. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  chal- 
lenging an  undertaking  as  eradicating 
poverty  requires  active  support  and  com- 
mitment from  all  areas  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

OEO  is  the  innovative  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  responsibihty  for 
overall  planning  and  direction,  as  well 
as  major  administrative  responsibilities, 
but  there  are  important  roles  In  the  war 
on  ix)verty  for  many  other  Government 
departments  and  agencies  to  fulfill  as 
well. 

Aiid  those  Federal  agencies  are  co- 
operating to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
this  teamwork  is  evident  not  only  at  the 
Federal  level  but  with  State  and  local 
governments  as  well. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  "Welfare, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
which  administer  delegated  antlpoverty 
programs,  enjoy  the  most  effective  work- 
ing rel.ations  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

And  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  these 
delegated  programs  are  getting  outstand- 
ing results. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  Labor,  has 
done  a  fine  job  in  providing  work  and 
training  to  more  than  500.000  young  peo- 
ple. That  adds  up  to  one-half  a  million 
of  our  youth  from  the  poorest  families  in 
the  50  States  and  the  territories  who  now 


know,  through  their  own  direct  expe- 
rience, that  if  they  want  to  help  them- 
selves out  of  ix)verty,  there  are  programs 
such  as  the  Youth  Corps  to  give  them 
that  all  important  first  boost.  As  my 
own  survey  of  the  NYC  results  convinces 
me,  most  of  these  young  people  from 
the  very  poorest  rural  and  urban  neigh- 
borhoods need  only  to  know  someone 
cares. 

They  have  the  strength,  wit,  and  heart 
enough  to  improve  their  condition.  But 
that  first  push,  such  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  offers,  makes  the  difference 
between  productive  citizens  and  wasted 
Americans. 

The  manpower  programs  created  by 
the  so-called  Kennedy-Javits  nnd  Nel- 
son-Scheuer  amendments  have  also  been 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Poor  adults  are  also  being  helped  to 
take  their  place  as  contributing  Ameri- 
cans through  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
this  year  will  put  more  than  46.000  of  the 
hard-core  poor  into  jobs 

In  our  rural  areas,  thus  far  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  some  13,135  poor  farm  fami- 
lies have  been  able  to  improve  their  lives 
through  special  rural  opportunity  loans 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. These  funds  have  often 
meant  the  difference  between  opportu- 
nity and  continued  privation  for  those 
Americans  who  know  the  cur.se  of  rural 
poverty. 

FHA  has  also  pioneered  in  the  group 
solution  to  rural  poverty  by  encouraging 
and  funding  farmers'  cooperatives.  Co- 
operatives have  proven  their  worth  in 
our  dairy  and  cirain  States  and  this  same 
idea  supported  by  FHA  loans  has  seen 
400  such  community  organizations 
launched  this  year,  were  the  co-op  con- 
cept had  not  previously  been  regarded 
as  an  instrument  for  raising  both  tlie  in- 
comes and  dignity  of  the  poor  farmer, 
who  has  until  now  been  bypassed  in  the 
surge  of  agricultural  mechanization. 

This  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  OEO  and  associated  Federal  agencies 
and  is  vital  to  winning  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  funds  allocated  to  the  total  attack 
on  poverty  in  the  President's  new  budget 
add  up  to  over  $25  billion.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  accounts  for 
only  $2  billion.  The  war  on  poverty  in- 
cludes social  security,  wage  and  hour  leg- 
islation, medicare,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
new  Federal  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  are  directed 
to  helping  underprivileged  children  get 
a  better  education  and  a  better  start  in 
life,  and  it  Includes,  too,  the  full-employ- 
ment economic  policies  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

The  crucial  role  being  played  by  GEO 
and  the  Federal  departments  associated 
with  it  in  the  war  on  poverty  has  become 
the  crux  of  our  overall  national  effort, 
and  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  this 
coordinated  and  cooperative  Federal  ef- 
fort continues  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  calling  for  a 
vigorous,  continued  effort  by  this  Nation 
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to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  m  our 
«y.lety  President  Johnson  pulled  no 
JJuiches.  For  that  he  deserves  our 
nraise  and  our  continued  respect. 

The  President  made  clear  that  the 
antlpoverty  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  He 
MDlained  that  it  Involves  experimenta- 
^on— trial  and.  in  some  cases,  error- 
fast  action  rather  than  prolonged  study, 
confusion  and  mistakes,  he  told  the 
Congress,  were  inevitable. 

We  should  not  stop  there,  however,  in 
responding  to  the  challenge  he  has  left 
with  the  Congress  to  get  on  with  the  war 
on  poverty.  We  must  remember  that 
we  have  learned  much  from  the  pro- 
eram  For  example,  it  is  now  clear— 
and  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  effort— that  lo- 
cally initiated  programs,  responding  to 
special  needs,  can  often  be  more  effec- 
tive than  Federal  projects  imposed  from 
Washington.  ,.     ,. 

We  have  also  learned,  the  President 
noted  that  Americans  are  ready  to  re- 
spond voluntarily  to  help  their  neigh- 
bors once  given  the  direction  of  that 
help"  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
that  in  the  last  2  years  more  than  325  - 
000  volunteers  have  worked  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program— a  point  that  should 
not  be  lost  on  Members  of  this  House. 

Prom  those  lessons  that  have  come 
from  the  early  days  of  the  program, 
much  has  been  gained.  Administration 
of  all  programs  has  been  tightened,  more 
effective  funding  of  programs  has  devel- 
oped and  new  ways  have  been  devised 
to  more  fully  utilize  all  the  resources- 
human  and  otherwise— avaUable  to  this 
Nation  in  the  search  for  ways  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves. 

Headstart  programs  have  been  up- 
graded to  provide  more  services  to 
youngsters.  The  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood health  center  has  been  devel- 
oped out  of  OEO's  experiences.  The 
need  for  public  education  on  the  law  and 
research  into  the  hitherto  almost  unex- 
plored field  of  poverty  law  has  been  un- 
dertaken. 

The  theory  that  neighborhood  people 
can  function  as  effective  workers  In  their 
neighborhoods  has  been  validated  in  one 
community  action  agency  after  another. 
Community  action  agencies  have  been 
able  to  mobilize  other  resources  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  so  that  OEO  funds  are 
having  a  multiplier  effect. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  when  listed  against  all  that 
had  to  be  learned,  these  constitute  an 
Impressive  record. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's call  for  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  neighborhood  centers 
under  the  community  action  program. 
In  his  challenging  message  on  the  need 
for  even  greater  effort  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  agree  fully  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  neighborhood  centers  offer  a 
focal  point  for  strong  community  action 
in  attacking  the  causes  of  poverty.  They 
bring  help  to  the  poor  at  a  point  the 
poor  can  reach. 

Neighborhood  centers  are  now  serv- 
ing almost  2  million  poor  people,  and 
more  than  200  communities  have   re- 


ceived community  action  program  grants 
to  develop  neighborhood  centers  within 
the  areas  where  the  greatest  need  of 
coordinated  family  services  exists.  Ex- 
pecting a  poor  person  with  young  chil- 
dren, lacking  resources  for  baby  sitters 
or  transportation,  and  the  know-how  to 
obtain  needed  information,  to  locate 
through  a  bureaucratic  maze  the  several 
different  agencies  that  may  be  needed  to 
solve  separate  problems,  is  really  expect- 
ing much  too  much. 

The  neighborhood  center  brings  to- 
gether under  one  roof  all  the  services 
that  are  needed  to  mount  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  interrelated  problems  of 
poverty.  This  assistance  includes  health 
care,  family  planning,  prenatal  and 
well-child  clinics,  legal  services,  home- 
maker  services,  youth  centers  offering 
recreational  facilities  and  tutorial  aid, 
adult  education  classes,  credit  unions, 
and  immediate  help  for  such  emergen- 
cies as  eviction  from  a  home  or  total 
lack  of  such  essentials  as  food. 

But  even  more  important  than  the 
services  being  brought  to  the  pocr,  the 
center  is  becoming  the  focus  of  the  poor 
community,  gh-ing  the  poor  a  voice  in 
their  affairs  and  acting  as  a  cohesive 
force  for  change. 

Through  neighborhood  advisory  coim- 
cils  and  commuruty  aids  trained  by  the 
center,  the  poor  are  being  given  the  tools 
to  launch  a  coordinated  multifronted  at- 
tack on  their  mutual  problems.  They 
are  gaining  an  identity  and  community 
pride.  The  center  is  becoming  the  im- 
petus for  multiplying  projects,  many  not 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  the  poor  are  coming  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 
something  about  their  own  phght. 

The  net  effect  is  that  we  are  getting 
much  more  for  our  money  than  we  bar- 
gained for. 

Take,  for  example,  a  small  rural  area 
in  West  Virginia  like  Mingo  County.     A 
verv  small  community  center  was  set  up 
through  a  grant  from  OEO.  and  unem- 
ployed fathers  were  sought  for  a  training 
program.     These   men   recruited   others 
and  together  they  decided  to  try  to  do 
something    with    some    old    abandoned 
shacks  left  by  a  mining  company.    They 
disassembled   the   shacks  and   with   the 
salvagable  lumber,  built  70   homes  for 
welfare  families,  at  practically  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.    They  have 
also  repaired  and  put  back  into  working 
order  a  swimming  pool  also  abandoned 
by  the  mining  company  when  it  left  the 
area.  These  men  are  regaining  their  self- 
respect  by  learning  that  they  can  per- 
form useful  functions  for  the  community. 
The  neighborhood  center  has  the  po- 
tential for  resolving  hopeless  situations. 
Another  ex&mole  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  points  up  the  value  of  Unking  all  the 
various  sources  of  aid  within  one  central 
base.    Through  such  a  center,  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  many  problems 
facing  one  family  was  worked  through 
to  solutions.    A  Puerto  Rican  mother  of 
five,  pregnant  with  her  sixth  child,  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  went  to  a  neigh- 
borhood center  for  help.  A  mental  health 
aid    from    the    community,    who    spoke 
Sparush,   determined   the   scope   of   the 
problems,  and  brought  together  the  vari- 


ous health  and  welfare  resources  that 
would  be  needed  to  help.  The  family 
lived  in  extremely  poor  slum  conditions, 
with  inadequate  furniture  or  household 
equipment.  The  mother  was  unable  to 
take  care  of  the  physical  or  emotional 
needs  of  her  other  children.  Three  of  the 
children  were  presumed  deaf  by  school 
authorities:  in  reality  they  v. ere  socially 
underdeveloped.  The  oldest  child,  a  boy 
of  mne,  was  about  to  be  suspended  from 

school. 

The  aid  first  appealed  to  the  welfare 
department  to  assign  a  Spanish  speaking 
caseworker  who  could  actually  aid  the 
family.  A  health  consultant  r.t  the  cen- 
ter is  teaching  the  women  basic  hyaiene 
for  her  family,  and  a  homemaker  aid  is 
teaching  her  how  to  prepare  meals,  buy 
food  economically  and  how  to  care  for 
the  home.  The  building  superintendent 
was  talked  into  making  necessary-  repairs 
on  the  ppartmeni.  Three  of  the  children 
have  been  sent  to  a  speech  and  hearing 
center  for  therapy,  and  a  male  tutor  has 
been  found  for  the  boy  to  provide  a 
father  image  and  seme  respect  for  dis- 
cipline. The  mother  is  receiving  prenatal 
care  along  with  family  planning  in- 
formation. 

Services  are  thus  oriented  to  resolving 
the  problems  of  the  entire  family,  rather 
than  trying  to  fit  fraement-ed  pieces  of 
the  multiple  problems  into  sphntered 
agencies,  each  following  a  separate  pat- 
tern of  service. 

As  these  examples  help  to  illustrate, 
the  development  of  neighborhood  centers 
iz  one  of  the  mo.«t  promi.<;ing  signs  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  provides  a  strong 
ground  for  hope  that  the  war  can  be 
won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphatically  endorse 
the  President's  call  for  an  expanded  net- 
work of  comprehensive  neighborhood 
centers  in  target  poverty  areas. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
search provisions  of  President  Johnson's 
message  on  "America's  Unfinished  Busi- 
ness: Urban  and  Riu-al  Poverty"  com- 
mand attention. 

Cities  are  the  areas  that  could  benefit 
most  from  the  application  of  science  and 
technology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a 
small  appropriation,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
been  showing  us  how  much  could  be 
achieved  If  we  put  some  money  into  the 
research  and  development  bank. 

For  example,  it  now  has  41  projects  in 
execution  in  its  low-income  housing 
demonstration  program.  These  are 
demonstrations  sponsored  by  HUD  to 
discover  new  ways  of  providing  decent 
homes  for  poor  families.  In  New  York 
City  two  very  productive  experiments  in 
rehabilitating  slum  tenements  for  poor 
families  are  going  forward.  New  tech- 
nology and  new  materials  are  resulting 
in  some  spectacular  gains  in  low-income 
housing. 

In  Milwaukee,  HUD  has  sponsored  a 
housing  information  center  and  clinic 
operated  by  the  Milwaukee  Urban 
League.  Here  homeowners  can  obtain 
information  on  upgrading  their  prop- 
erties, and  would-be  home  buyers  can  get 
the  guidance  they  need  in  making  this 
important  purchase. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  demoi^stra- 
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tion  through  which  the  local  housing 
authority  was  enabled  to  lease  50  homes 
for  oversized  poor  families  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  local  authority  is  ex- 
panding the  program  to  450  homes. 

If  we  appropriate  funds  of  a  size  com- 
mensurate to  the  urban  problem,  should 
we  not  also  authorize  the  machinery  to 
go  with  It?  The  President  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  authorize  wltoln 
HUD  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
search, Technology,  and  Engineering 
This  would  centralize  HUD  efforts,  but 
also  be  a  sole  point  of  contact  for  private 
industry  and  the  State  and  city  officials 
seeking  such  Information.  There  Is  no 
such  single  point  as  of  now. 

President  Johnson  has  also  recom- 
mended establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Urban  Development.  We  have  been  so 
concerned  with  the  day-to-day  lft»r  of 
trying  to  solve  today's  problems  that  we 
havTnot  had  time  to  ask,  "What  of  the 
future?"  In  an  era  that  has  seen  science 
and  technology  bound  forward,  we  act  as 
though  we  can  safely  take  a  day-by-day 

approach.  .    „i..^ 

We  ought  to  have  some  mechanism 
whereby  we  channel  our  research  and 
development  in  urban  activities  Into  an 
understandable  whole,  a  mechanism  by 
which  we  could  plan  for  tomorrow  as 
weU  as  today.  This  is  what  the  Insti- 
tute of  Urban  Development  could  Provide. 
Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  one  of  the  proposals  in 
the  message  on  urban  and  rural  poor 
which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 

todftv 

This  is  the  proposal  that  would  lift  the 
celling  on  the  amount  of  insured  loans 
that  can  be  made  for  rural  community 
water  and  sewer  systems. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are  thousands  of  rural  commu- 
nities that  are  standing  stUl  today  be- 
cause they  lack  a  modem  water  system. 
There  are  thousands  of  rural  communi- 
ties today  in  which  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple is  endangered  because  of  a  lack  or  a 
modem  waste  disposal  system. 

Far  too  many  years  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  our  rural  communities.  As  a 
result,  all  of  the  talented  young  People. 
all  of  the  skilled  people,  and  many  or  tne 
unsklUed,  have  left  their  home  communi- 
ties their  towns,  and  their  villages  and 
migrated  to  the  urban  centers. 

Sometimes  for  the  talented  this  has 
worked  out  well.  

Usually  for  the  unskilled  It  has  meant 
a  place  on  an  urban  welfare  roll. 

In  all  cases  this  migration  has  spelled 
disaster  for  rural  America. 

If  we  can  eqtilp  our  rural  commuiuues 
with  modem  water  and  sewer  systems 
Just  as  we  equipped  them  with  electricity 
we  wlU  soon  have  a  renaissance  In  rural 
America.  ^  ^  , 

Industries  will  be  attracted  to  rural 

(■44-xus 

Young  people  will  decide  to  make  their 
living  in  the  community  they  were  bom 
and  raised  in.  A  better  balance  wiU  de- 
velop between  our  urban  and  rural  areas. 

This  Is  a  sound  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
making  the  recommendation  to  lift  the 
ceiling  on  insured  loans. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material,  in  connection  with 
the  President's  message  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  HJl.  6098 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  384 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  384 

Besolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoxise  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House   on   the   StE.te   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6098)  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization    tax.    and    for    other    purposea. 
After    general   debate,    which   shall   be   con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments  shall   be    In    order,   any    nile   of    the 
Hoiise     to     the     contrary     notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered 
to  any  section  of  the  bUl  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  general  debate,  but  said  amendment* 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.    At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
for    amendment,    the   Committee   shall   rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  aa 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flniti  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEHiL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEHIj  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  consume,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  yield  one-half  hour  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  CMr.  Anderson.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  384  pro- 
vides a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6098, 
a  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  6098  extends  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  for  2  more  years — from  July 
31.  1967.  to  July  31,  196&— and  provides 
closely  circumscribed  discretionary  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  vary  the  tax 
within  a  range  established  by  the  present 
rate  and  a  rate  50  percent  higher.  The 
present  interest  equalization  tax,  in  ef- 
fect, provides  the  equivalent  of  a  1  per- 
centage point  per  annum  rise  In  Interest 
costs  for  foreigners  obtaining  capital 
from  U.S.  sources  either  from  the  sale  of 
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stock  or  from  the  sale  of  debt  obligatlom 
with  a  matiu-ity  of  1  year  or  more.  The 
discretionary  authority  provided  the 
President  will  enable  him  to  vary  thli 
tax  to  an  Interest  equivalent  of  up  to  1^ 
percent  per  annum  should  he  find  thlj 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  national 
balance-of-pajrments  objectives. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax,  first 
made  effective  in  the  middle  of  1963  and 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  voluntary 
limitations  on  extensions  of  credit  and 
direct  investments  abroad,  has  lessened 
considerably  our  balance-of-payments 
problems.  However,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  continues  to 
represent  a  serious  problem  reqiilrlng  the 
further  extension  of  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax.  The  balance  of  payments 
has  been  in  a  deficit  position  in  every 
year  save  one  since  1949.  These  per- 
sistent deficits  have  resulted  in  a  signifi- 
cant drain  on  U.S.  gold  supplies.  The 
stock  of  gold  held  by  the  United  States 
fell  by  $11,328  million  in  the  years  1950 
through  1966.  Thus,  there  is  necessity 
for  the  bill. 

H.R.  6098  makes  a  series  of  minor 
modifications  in  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  tax.  which  I  shall  not  go  into  at 
this  time  since  they  wUl  be  discussed  fully 
during  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  384  In  order  that  Hit. 
6098  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  just  said,  this  Is  a 
closed  mle  which  provides  for  4  hours 
of  general  debate. 

I  believe  It  was  the  88th  Congress  in 
1963  that  was  first  asked  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  enact  this  legislation 
on  a  stopgap  or  temporary  basis  to  buy 
time  because  of  the  outflow  of  long-term 
capital,  which  was  threatening  in  1963 
to  show  an  increase  by  some  75  percent 
over  what  it  had  been  in  1961.  This 
was  labeled  a  temporary  measure.  I 
voted  for  this  bill,  as  I  recall  it,  when  it 
came  before  the  House  in  1963. 

In  1965  we  were  asked  to  extend  this 
for  an  additional  2-year  period.    At  that 
time  I  elected,  along  with  some  other 
Members  of  the  House,  to  oppose  it  on 
the  grounds  that  2  years  was  long  enough 
for  the  administration  to  find  other  and 
better  means  of  dealing  with  the  balance- 
of-payments  problems.   Now  here  we  are 
2  years  later.  In  1967,  and  once  again 
we  are  being  called  upon  to  extend  what 
was  origlnaUy— 4  years  ago— labeled  a>  a 
temporary  tax  or  a  temporary  measure. 
I  suppose,  if  this  proves  nothing  else. 
It  serves  to  illustrate  that  In  Government 
parlance  there  is  nothing  quite  so  per- 
manent as  a  temporary  tax.    Certainly 
we  found  that  out  last  year  when  we  had 
occasion  to  learn  that  the  administration 
could  not  carry  through  on  its  promised 
reduction  of  so-called  temporary  war- 
time excise  taxes:  and  those  taxes  were 
continued. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  bUl  in  at  least  one  very  inipor- 
tont  respect  does  differ  from  those  bills 


to  which  I  have  referred,  enacted  In  the 
Mth  and  89th  Congresses,  in  that  it 
Jrould  give  the  President  discretionary 
.utbority  to  Increase  from  1  percent  to 
11^  percent  the  effective  rate  of  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax. 

I  view  this  with  some  concern  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  previous  administrations 
have  wanted  the  authority  to  tinker  on 
gome  kind  of  discretionary  basis  with  the 
tax  structure  of  this  country.  We  have 
been  assured  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
report  and  I  believe  in  a  statement  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Ptawler,  that  this  particular  discretionary 
authority  is  strictly  limited  and  that  it 
will  not  be  argued  in  the  future  that  it 
constitutes  any  precedent  for  discretion- 
ary authority  exercised  by  the  executive 
branch  in  other  areas  of  our  tax 
structure. 

In  conclusion  I  should  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  bill  comes 
to  us  with  concurring  views  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  minority  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There  are 
also  separate  views  and  supplemental 
views,  which  I  believe  In  very  excellent 
fashion  outline  some  of  the  objections 
I  personally  have  voiced  on  the  floor 
today.  Basically,  the  chief  objection  Is 
that  this  Is  an  unsatisfactory  manner  In 
which  to  deal  with  what  Is  certainly  a 
very  real  and  grave  problem,  the  imbal- 
ance In  our  International  balance  of 
payments. 

Once  again  we  we  are  being  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  being  told  that  we  are 
buying  time,  that  we  need  more  time  to 
deal  with  this  problem  on  some  more 
legitimate  basis,  on  some  more  perma- 
nent basis. 

I  very  much  feel  that  If  we  take  the 
action  today  requested— namely,  that  of 
extending  this  law— it  will  only  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  us  to  the  floor  2  years 
hence  to  consider  the  extension  of  what 
was  all  along  supposed  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary tax. 

The  current  law  provides,  in  effect,  for 
a  tflx  of  1  rprcent  per  annum  'n  1-^t-rest 
costs  to  foreigners  obtaining  capital  from 
UJS  sources  either  by  the  sale  of  stock 
or  of  debt  obligations  with  a  maturity 
of  over  1  year.  This  Is  to  offset  the  out- 
flow of  American  capital  to  foreign 
markets  where  interest  rates  for  bor- 
rowers are  traditionally  higher.  By  im- 
posing the  tax,  the  desirability  of  using 
the  American  capital  market  Is  reduced. 
The  measure  has  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful In  slowing  down  the  investment 
of  American  capital  abroad.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  the  President  exercised  dis- 
cretionary authority  In  the  act  to  apply 
its  provisions  to  bank  loans  with  a 
maturity  of  over  1  year.  This  was  to 
slow  to  the  same  extent  the  capital  out- 
flow which  had  been  somewhat  shifted 
in  source  to  avoid  the  tax. 

The  current  bill  has  several  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  is  of  major  im- 
portance. Discretionary  authority  Is 
granted  to  the  President;  It  permits  him 
to  vary  the  rate  from  1  percent  up  to  1  Vz 
percent  per  annum  If  he  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  our 
balance-of-payments  policy.  The  report 
makes  It  clear  that  the  committee  does 
not  view  this  as  a  precedent  with  respect 
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to  our  domestic  tax  system.  A  letter 
from  Secretary  Fowler  also  states  this 
position  to  be  that  of  the  Treasxxry  De- 
partment. ^^4.1. 

The  ccanmittee  report  states  that  the 
extension  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
improvement  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position,  and  points  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  position.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tax  has  been  effective  in 
slowing  the  increased  movement  of  MS. 
capital  abroad. 

The  committee  points  out  that  failure 
to  extend  the  tax  would  again  open  the 
American  capital  market  to  heavy  de- 
mands from  abroad,  particularly  If  our 
interest  rates  continue  to  fall.    It  em- 
phasizes   that   the   2-year   extension   is 
meant  to  show  that  the  tax  is  temporary 
in  nature  and  not  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   The  report  points  out  that  the 
reason  for  granting  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  increase  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  from  1  to  IVz  percent  is 
to  take  into  account  the  falling  US.  in- 
terest rates  and  Insure  that  the  differen- 
tial between  our  rate  and  those  abroad 
does  not  become  so  far  apart  as  to  make 
our  capital  market  attractive  In  spite  of 
a   1 -percent  tax.    The  committee  does 
not  believe  that  the  differential  will  ex- 
ceed 1  Vz  percent. 

There  are  three  separate  views  filed. 
Messrs.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Schnee- 
BELi,  Collier,  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Con- 
able,  and  Bush  support  passage  of  the 
bill,  but  they  point  out  that  this  is  the 
second  extension  of  a  temporary  solu- 
tion; no  permanent  solution  has  yet  been 
suggested  by  the  administration. 

Messrs.  Curtis,  Utt,  Betts,  and  Battin 
oppose  passage  of  the  bUl.  They  beUeve 
that  such  action  only  hides  the  real  cause 
of  the  problem:  excessive  Government 
spending  abroad.  They  point  out  that 
Vietnam  is  not  the  problem;  we  have  a 
deficit  of  over  $3  billion  per  year  exclusive 
of  southeast  Asia.  Total  current  liabiU- 
ties  against  our  Ctovernment  are  about 
$18.8  billion— far  exceeding  our  gold  re- 
serves -f  3r  le  $  3  b'lion. 

They  point  out  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  have  urged  us  not  to  cut 
oui-  excessive  foreign  spending,  much  of 
which  goes  to  them,  but  to  increase  do- 
mestic Interest  rates  and  limit  foreign 
investment,  actions  that  they  would  find 
helpful.  This  would  not  serve  our  na- 
tional Interests;  only  theirs. 

They  also  note  that  the  temporary 
soluUon  adopted  in  July  1963  is  now  al- 
most 4  years  old  with  no  permanent  solu- 
tion even  proposed  as  yet  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  sings  the  same  old  song 
of  curbing  American  tourists,  expand- 
ing exports,  and  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment to  America.  The  Members 
point  out  tlaat  these  solutions,  the  only 
ones  suggested  by  the  administration, 
have  not  been  successful  as  long-range 
answers.  During  this  same  time  our  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  in  the  exchange 
cf  goods  has  averaged  about  $2.6  billion 
per  year,  except  for  1966  when  It  was 
wiped  out,  due  primarily  to  rising  prices 
for  American  goods  caused  by  our  do- 
mestic Inflationary  policies. 

The  Members  also  suggest  that  we 
should  reexamine  our  policy  of  trade 
concessions  to  Japan  and  the  European 


Community  as  they  become  increasing- 
ly protectionist  in  their  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  also  filed  his  own  sup- 
plemental views.  He  points  out  that  the 
tax  was  not  nearly  as  effective  in  ciirb- 
Ing  U.S.  foreign  investment  as  Is  claimed 
by  the  administration.  Between  1962- 
65  Its  total  Increased  from  about  $60  to 
$80.9  billion.  The  reason  Is  simply  that 
the  U.S.  businessmen  are  using  different 
methods,  avoiding  the  tax,  to  Invest  In 
foreign  operations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Curtis  points  out  that 
while  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
has  traditionally  shown  a  positive  bal- 
ance of  pa>Tnents  aversiging  over  $2  bil- 
lion per  year,  the  Government  has  tra- 
ditionally shown  a  large  deficit.  Since 
1960  this  deficit  has  totaled  $25.1  billion. 
The  burden  is  so  clearly  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  its  spending  abroad  that 
he  opposes  extension  of  the  act  to  force 
the  administration  to  face  the  problem 
it  has  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
an  unusual  position  here  today  of  op- 
posing a  rule.  Almost  invariably  I  favor 
a  rule  even  thoiigh  I  am  against  a  bill. 
I  happen  to  be  against  this  bill,  too. 

There  are  a  number  of  bases  upon 
which  one  can  opix>Ge  a  rule,  but  the  <me 
which  to  me  is  most  paramount  involves 
the  question:  Has  the  committee  which 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  to  study 
the  matter  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  done  Its  homework? 

In  my  judgment,  this  fine  committee, 
on  which  I  serve — and  I  mean  that — has 
not  done  its  homework.  We  have  ne- 
glected some  very  crucial  and  important 
areas  that  bear  on  this  Interest  equaliza- 
tion bill  and.  In  my  judgment,  really  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  House  imtil  we  have  done 
our  homework. 

I  set  that  out  in  my  supplemental 
views,  which  appear  on  page  47,  of  the 
committee  report  and  I  point  out : 

This  supplemental  statement  relates  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  (lET)  to  the  other 
two  Government  programs  controlUng  prt- 
vate  capital  outflows,  In  order  that  the  lET 
can  be  seen  In  Its  larger  context. 


The  first  of  these  is  that  it  controls 
U.S.  investment  in  foreign  equity  issues 
or  U.S.  portfolio  investments.  This  pro- 
gram is  implemented  by  the  interest 
equalization  tax. 

The  second  program,  though.  Is  the 
voluntary  program  directed  to  private 
foreign  investments  of  U.S.  business. 
This  is  administered  by  means  of  guide- 
lines set  up  by  the  Department  cf  Com- 
merce under  \rhich  722  firms  agree 
voluntarily,  and  put  that  in  quotes,  to 
restrain  foreign  capital  expenditures  and 
report  the  effects  of  their  operations  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

The  third  is  a  program  to  control  for- 
eign lending  by  U.S.  banks.  This  pro- 
gram is  implemented  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  under  a  series  of  guidelines. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee^  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
I  am  sure  recalls  that  during  the  hear- 
ings I  said  we  ought  to  call  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  a  representative 
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of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  so  that  we 
could  find  out  what  was  going  on  here. 
Well,  I  said,  In  lieu  of  calling  them,  at 
least  we  should  have  statements  from 
them.  I  know  that  the  chairman  has 
perhapvS  not  seen  this,  but  I  have,  and  I 
resent  It  very  deeply.  The  material  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  amounted  to  two 
press  releases  by  these  two  institutions  of 
our  Government.  Now,  I  do  not  happen 
to  regard  a  press  release  as  a  very  in- 
formative type  of  report  that  this  com- 
mittee needs. 

Mr.  MIULS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chsdrmaji  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman In  expressing  amazement  or 
whatever  term  he  wants  to  use  at  the 
Dei>artment  of  Commerce  sending  over  a 
press  release  in  response  to  a  request  that 
we  had  relayed  to  them  for  a  letter 
dlv\ilglng  Information  that  we  wanted  to 
include  in  our  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  know  the  gentleman  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  appreciate  It 
any  more  than  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri does. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  hard  for  me.  let 
me  say  to  the  gentlemsm,  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  way  In  which  he  con- 
ducts the  committee,  which  makes  It 
doubly  difficult  for  me  to  make  these 
statements  that  are  In  the  nature  of 
criticism  which  I  know  he  knows  are  not 
personal  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I  say 
this  because  this  is  the  situation  here, 
and  we  do  not  have  this  data.  It  was  im- 
portant data  to  our  understanding  of 
this  issue  before  us. 

Now,  there  is  a  third  big  area — and 
probably  this  Is  even  more  Important — 
that  we  did  not  look  Into.  Yet  it  is 
the  burden  of  the  minority  views  that  I 
joined  In  and  helped  to  write  back  In 
1963  and  again  in  1965  and  again  in 
1967:  namely,  what  is  going  on  In  the 
Crovemment  sector  that  affects  our  bal- 
ance of  pajmients — what  Is  going  on  in 
the  AID  programs  and  in  our  loan  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  real  villain.  I  would 
argue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Here  is  a  real  problem 
In  this  area.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  as 
they  restrict  private  investment.  Gov- 
ernment investment  takes  Its  place.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  some  of  the  people  in 
this  administration  do  not  want  It  that 
way.  This  use  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  which  Is  a  serious  one.  as 
a  method  to  achieve  these  questionable 
ends  is  something  that  all  of  us  need  to 
look  Into.  These  are  allegations  that  I 
have  made.  I  do  not  know  for  sure  that 
this  Is  so.  but  I  know  our  committee 
should  have  been  looking  Into  this  area 
of  foreign  governmental  Investments. 

Let  me  go  on  now  to  a  fourth  area,  if 
I  may.  I  suspect  what  was  happening — 
and  I  have  argued  this  and  the  figures 
now  show  It,  and  I  have  put  the  reference 


In  my  supplemental  views.  It  is  the 
table  on  page  48 — what  has  happened  to 
foreign  Investments  is  this:  In  1961,  1962, 
1963, 1364,  and  1965,  the  last  year  we  had 
the  figures  for,  this  interest  equalization 
measure  has  really  amounted  to  a  Ber- 
lin wall.  I  said  that  is  what  it  attempted 
to  be.  It  was  to  try  to  keep  Investment 
from  flowing  to  freer  climates.  I  said 
that  Just  as  the  Berlin  wall  cannot  keep 
people  from  moving  to  freer  climates, 
neither  can  this  kind  of  a  wall  keep 
money  from  moving  to  freer  climates. 

Because.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  find 
ways  of  getting  under  it  and  going 
around  it.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  have  done  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  show  that  thi.s 
has  happened.  Therefore,  the  net  result 
has  been  that  what  they  have  done  is  to 
force  the  private  investments  to  go  into 
different  channels  of  investment  until 
these  too  are  closed  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  show  for  1961, 
$74  billion— this  is  Oovemmert  and  pri- 
vate— in  1962.  $80  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$6  billion;  and  in  1963.  which  Is  the  year 
in  which  the  Investment  credit  was  in 
effect  for  about  6  months,  it  goes  not  to 
$6  billion,  but  to  $8  billion.  And,  then, 
the  next  year.  1964,  when  it  had  been  in 
effect  for  the  full  year— just  hold  your 
hats— it  goes  up  to  $11  billion. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  year,  1965. 
we  do  see  a  decline  to  $7  billion.  But  still 
ahead  of  the  first  year  to  which  we  refer 
when  the  tax  did  not  apply  it. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  suggest  that 
where  this  money  now  is  coming  from  Is 
probably  from  retained  earnings,  in  the 
failure  to  repatriate  some  of  the  earnings. 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  retained 
earnings,  which,  of  course,  hurts  our 
balance  of  payments  just  as  much  as  new 
investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have  some  data — 
data  which  we  did  not  dig  for — which 
appears  in  the  monthly  letter  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
published  In  March  1967,  wherein  there  is 
stated  on  page  24  thereof : 

Reversal  and  short-term  fund  flows  by  far 
the  most  Important  factor  behind  the  private 
short-term  capital  Inflows  last  year  was  a 
$2.5  billion  rise  In  Eurodollar  funds  borrowed 
by  American  banks  from  their  branches  over- 
seas to  compensate.  In  part,  for  reduced 
availability  of  domestic  sources  of  loanable 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  effects 
of  this  bill,  but  represents  an  area  that 
we  need  to  study.    It  is  not  too  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  interrogate  the 
people  who  present  this  data.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  happening,  obviously, 
is  that  our  balances  in  the  private  Invest- 
ments field  exceeds  all  the  liabilities  and 
investments  here,  which  now  is  about  $47 
billion,  and  this  is  being  cut  Into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  read  from 
the  bulletin  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  its  Business  and  Ek;onomlc  Re- 
view for  February  1967  letter  where  there 
is  pointed  out  the  fact  that  "U.S. -owned 
assets  abroad  at  the  end  of  1965,  only 
$29.8  billion — or  58  percent — of  the  $59 
billion  of  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreigners  was 
owed  to  Western  Europeans.  Thus, 
while  total  U.S.  assets  abroad  exceeded 
our  liabilities  to  foreigners  by  $47  billion. 


the  situation  of  Western  Europe  was  re- 
versed— our  liabilities  exceeding  asset*  by 
$4.5  billion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  at  which  I  am 
getting — an  area  into  which  our  com- 
mittee has  not  looked — represents  these 
investments  of  billions  of  dollars  abroad, 
both  private  and  Government,  to  deter- 
mine what  has  happened  in  this  area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
BKRT  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all 
a  part  of  one  of  the  most  serious  Issues 
that  face  our  Nation;  the  loss  of  gold, 
the  continuing  deficit  In  international 
payments  represent  one  of  our  most  seri- 
ous problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  extended  this 
temporary  device,  which  the  adminis- 
tration recognizes  is  damaging  in  the 
long  run,  and  I  argue  that  It  is  creating 
a  great  damage  in  the  short  run  as  well. 
But.  here,  we  are  going  to  extend  it  again, 
without  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  being  able  to  get  the  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  full  Impact. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against  the 
rule  because  we  are  not  really  in  a  posi- 
tion to  debate  this  matter  in  the  depth 
with  which  it  should  be  debated. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TO  PROVIDE  AN  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6098)  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrriE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itseli 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6098,  with  Mr. 
Resnick  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btrneb] 
wUl  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  MxllsI. 


Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Biyself  19  minute^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments  made 
by  my  colleague  and  nay  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuR- 
ns]  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  we  had  done  our  homework, 
18  A  little  hard  for  me  to  agree  to.  I  be- 
Heve  my  friend  from  Missouri  will  admit, 
and  I  hope  be  will,  that  there  is  no  group 
of  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  work  any  harder  at  the  job  of  trying 
to  do  their  homework  and  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  than  do  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  am  sure  that  perhaps  part  of  the  rea- 
son for  his  statement  in  that  respect  was 
due  to  the  ire  that  wa«  stimulated  tn  his 
breast  over  the  way  some  of  the  depart- 
ments responded  to  our  requests  for  in- 
formation, and  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  membership  of  the  committee  was 
not  striving  to  get  the  Information  and  to 
understand  all  the  points  involved  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  believe  that 
the  whole  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, does  make  these  attempts,  and  there 
Is  always  going  to  be  disagreement  over 
what  areas  It  is  necessary  to  go  into,  and 
our  disagreement  can  be  kept  on  that 
level. 

But  one  could  easily  say  "why  do  we 
want  to  get  this  data  In  those  areas?  Is 
it  really  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
the  issue?" 

My  judgment  Is  that  It  is.  of  course — 
and  the  chairman  may  disagree  and  think 

that  it  is  not 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  I  am  not  disagreeing 
with  my  friend,  but  I  was  just  going  to 
say  that  we  may  disagree  amongst  our- 
selves as  to  what  toformatlon  is  needed 
by  the  committee  in  making  a  determina- 
tion, but  there  Is  never  any  disagreement 
within  the  committee  that  any  member 
of  the  committee  Is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  executive  departments  that  In- 
formation he  deems  necessary  from  his 
point  of  view  in  order  for  him  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  this  is  an  Issue  that  is  coming 
up  in  other  hearings  when  the  admto- 
istration  in  its  initial  presentation  to  the 
committee,  in  stating  its  viewpoint,  fails 
to  include  material  that  la,  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  clearly  relevant.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  not  really  a  good  substi- 
tute for  them  to  supply  material  for  the 
record  later,  because  we  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examining  them  in  detail 
on  the  material.  I  believe  increasingly 
the  executive  department  witnesses  are 
not  doing  their  homework  In  presenting 
the  matters  to  the  committee  in  the  kind 
of  fashion  where  we  can  dig  Into  these 
Issues. 

So  I  think  our  committee  may  have  to 
send  these  people  back  to  their  offices 


and  then  they  can  return  to  the  commit- 
tee with  the  kind  of  information  a,nd 
presentation  we  need  to  cross-examme 
them  in  public  on  these  issues. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern  because  I  do  always  have 
a  desire  to  obtain  sufficient  information 
from  the  departments  of  government  to 
enable  us  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  legislation  is  required. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  did  get 
sufficient  information  for  me  to  believe 
it  would  be  most  unwise  for  this  Con- 
gress not  to  extend  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  for  this  additional  2-year 
period  which  Is  Involved  to  the  bill.  H.R. 
6098. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  is  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  moderate  foreign  de- 
mands for  U.S.  capital.     It  raises  the 
costs  to  foreigners  of  obtaintog  capital 
to  the  United  States  to  levels  which  are 
roughly    equivalent    to    the    costs    they 
would  have  to  pay  to  raise  the  amounts 
to  their  own  countries.    That  is.  the  tax 
Is  Imposed  on  purchases  of  foreign  secu- 
rities  and   foreign   debt  obligations   at 
rates  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to 
1 -percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest 
foreigners  must  pay  to  obtato  funds  here. 
This  bill,  H.R.  6098.  contains  two  ma- 
jor   provisions    regardtog    the    Interest 
equalization  tax.    First,  It  extends  the 
Ufe  of  the  tax  for  2  more  years,  from 
July  31,  1967,  to  July  31,  1969.    Second, 
it  provides  for  the  eventuality  that  the 
differential  between  interest  rates  here 
and  abroad  may  widen  to  the  point  where 
the  present  tax  rates  become  ineffective. 
It  provides  for  this  possibility  by  permit- 
ttog  the  President  to  raise  the  rate  of 
tax  if  he  finds  that  such  an  increase  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  amount  of  capital 
raised  here  by  foreign  borrowers  to  a 
level  consistent  with  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments objectives  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose,  rates  may  be  raised 
under  the  bill  to  an  toterest  rate  equiva- 
lent to  li'2  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 
present  toterest  rate  equivalent  of  1  per- 
cent. 

THE    TAX    IS    EFFECTIVE 

I  regret,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  toipose  the  interest 
equalization  tax  in  1963  and  I  regret  that 
it  is  necessary  now  to  extend  its  life. 
But  I  supported  enactment  of  the  tax 
in  1963  and  I  support  its  further  exten- 
sion now  because  it  is  the  best  way  that 
I  can  see  to  meet  the  problem  of  our  per- 
sistent balance-of -payments  deficits.  As 
a  resvUt  of  the  tax  and  related  measures, 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  has  been 
reduced  over  the  past  several  years  and 
gold  losses  have  been  cut.  More  impor- 
tant, progress  toward  the  elimtoatlon  of 
the  deficit  has  been  made  without  the 
necessity  for  actions  that  would  depress 
the  domestic  economy  or  jeopardize  in- 
ternational monetary  stability. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  has 
strengthened  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  this  country  by  moderattog 
foreign  demands  for  U.S.  capital.  In  the 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  tax,  July  19,  1963,  there 
was  a  very  sharp  increase  in  the  amount 
of  private  long-term  capital  that  flowed 
out  of  this  country  and  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  tovestors,  particularly  foreigners 


to  the  mdustriallzed  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1963 
private  long-term  capital  outflows  rose 
to  a  level  of  about  $4.5  bUUon.  nearly  $2 
billion  above  the  1961  level  and  $1  bil- 
Uon  above  the  level  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  tax  was  immediately  effective. 
Sales  of  new  foreign  securities  to  U.S. 
residents  fell  from  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  first  half  of  1963  to  about  $250 
million  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Sales  of  foreign  securities  have  stoce  re- 
mained at  roughly  the  1962  level.  In  the 
first  half  of  1963.  just  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tex,  such  sales  were  pro- 
ceedtog  at  a  rate  equal  to  twice  that  level. 
The  tax  has  a'so  moderated  purchases 
by  U.S.  citizens  of  outstandtog  securi- 
ties held  by  foreigners.  Before  the  tax. 
U.S  residents  bought  more  of  these  se- 
curities from  foreigners  than  foreigners 
bought  from  them.  Stoce  the  tax.  the 
situation  has  been  reversed.  Foreigners 
have  purchased  more  of  these  securities 
from  Amerlcaris  than  they  have  sold  to 
Americans. 

When  the  tax  was  enacted  in  1963.  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  application  of 
the  tax  to  bank  loans  to  foreigners. 
While  the  tax  was  not  originally  imposed 
on  such  loans,  the  President  was  given 
the  authority  to  do  so  if  it  became  clear 
that  loans  were  betog  substituted  for  the 
sale  of  securities  and  debt  obligations. 
On  Februar>'  10.  1965,  the  President  ex- 
ercised that  authority  after  such  a  de- 
termination was  made.  Since  that  time, 
as  a  result  of  a  combination  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tax.  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  limit  increases  in  loans  to 
foreigners,  and  tight  money  conditions, 
the  volume  of  bank  claims  against  for- 
eigners, both  long  term  and  short  term, 
has  actually  fallen. 

The  results  obtatoed  under  the  tax 
have  strengthened  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments without  shutttog  off  American 
overseas  investment.  The  rate  of  such 
investment  has  merely  been  moderated. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  overseas  tovest- 
ment  has  continued  to  increase  and  with 
it  the  eamtogs  from  such  investment. 
The  income  from  the  overseas  tovest- 
ment  of  U.S.  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  the  first  three  quarters  of  last 
year  totaled  $5.7  billion  on  an  annual 
rate  basis.  This  was  nearly  twice  the 
1960  earnings  on  such  tovestments. 


THE    Tf    MUST    BE    EXTENDED 

The  tax  must  be  extended  because  the 
problem  that  it  helps  to  meet  is  still 
with  us.  The  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit has  been  reduced  but  not  eliminated. 
And  the  deficit  would  tocrease  agato  if 
the  tax  were  lifted  now. 

Interest  rates  in  U.S.  capital  markets 
are  still  significantly  below  toterest  rates 
in  other  developed  countries.  Further- 
more, while  the  tax  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  capital  markets  abroad, 
the  U.S.  market  is  still  more  efficient 
and  more  effectively  organized.  If  the 
tax  were  allowed  to  expire  on  July  31 
of  this  year,  we  would  again  experience 
a  sharp  tocrease  to  the  sale  of  foreign 
securities  and  debt  obligations. 

The  tax  is  also  Important  to  the  buc- 
cess  of  the  other  measures  that  have 
been  undertaken  to  reduce  the  balance- 
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of-payments  deficit.  In  particular.  It 
supports  the  program  of  voluntary  co- 
operation that  was  Inaugurated  in  1985. 
Under  the  program.  U.S.  corporations 
operating  abroad  and  U.S.  banks  and 
financial  Institutions  are  cooperating  to 
moderate  the  outflow  of  funds  In  con- 
nection with  direct  investments  over- 
seas. The  tax  helps  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure that  the  voluntary  program  has  to 
withstand.  It  also  assures  the  partici- 
pants In  the  program  that  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  being  asked  to 
help  support  our  balance  of  payments. 
These,  then,  are  the  reasons  that  the 
tax  must  be  extended.  Let  me  assure  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  the  committee 
continues  to  view  the  tax  as  a  transi- 
tional measure  and  not  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  tax  law.  For  this  reason 
the  tax  has  been  extended  for  only  2 
years.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  then  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  tax  further  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  urge  that  it  be 
repealed  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  permits. 

THK   RATE   OF  TAX 

Extension  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  will  only  be  effective,  however,  if  the 
rate  of  tax  continues  to  equate  the  cost 
of  obtaining  funds  In  this  country  with 
the  costs  of  obtaining  them  abroad  as 
far  as  foreign  Investors  are  concerned. 
In  their  appearances  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
the  existing  tax  rates  may  not  remain 
high  enough  to  do  this  job  during  the 
next  2  years. 

While  Interest  rates  rose  sharply  in 
this  country  in  the  last  year,  they  also 
went  up  abroad.  In  some  cases,  they 
went  up  even  more  sharply  than  they 
did  here.  As  a  result,  the  differential 
between  the  Interest  rates  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  Interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
actually  widened.  In  some  cases  the  dif- 
ferential has  opened  up  substantially. 
Evidence  of  this  is  contained  in  tables  6 
and  7  of  the  committee  report.  They 
show  that  the  difference  between  this 
country  and  Western  Europe  in  the  yield 
on  Government  long-term  bonds  in- 
creased from  less  than  1  percentage  point 
In  June  1963  to  about  IV2  percentage 
points  in  December  1966.  The  diiTeren- 
tlal  on  German  Government  bonds  wid- 
ened from  slightly  over  2  percent  to  over 
3  percent.  The  differentials  between 
yields  on  Government  bonds  are  impor- 
tant because  many  foreign  governments 
and  forei£;n  government  agencies  would 
borrow  here  If  they  could  realize  sub- 
stantial savings.  The  yield  differential 
on  new  issues  of  corporate  bonds  between 
the  United  States  and  European  markets 
has  also  widened. 

Last  year  monetary  conditions  in  this 
country  were  so  tight  that  Interest  rate 
differentials  probably  had  little  effect  on 
the  outflow  of  VS.  funds.  But  as  mone- 
tary conditions  ease  in  this  country — as 
we  all  want  them  to — capital  flows  will 
t>ecome  more  responsive  to  interest  rate 
differences.  That  roaices  it  all  the  more 
important  that  we  make  sure  -that  the 
interest  equalization  tax  rates  are  high 
enqugh   to  equalize  relative  borrowing 


costs  here  and  abroad  for  foreigners. 
For  this  reason  the  bill  makes  provision 
for  a  possible  Increase  in  the  rate  of  tax 
up  to  50  percent  above  current  rates. 
That  Is,  under  the  bill  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  rates  may  be  increased  from 
an  interest  rate  equivalent  of  1  percent 
to  one  of  1 V2  percent. 

RATE     INCREASES     WILL     BE    AT     THE     DISCRETION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  bill  provides  that  these  higher 
rates  may  be  imposed  by  the  President 
whenever  he  finds  that  they  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  limit  total  acquisitions 
of  foreign  stock  and  debt  obligations  by 
U.S.  persons  to  an  amount  consistent 
with  the  balance-of-payments  objectives 
of  the  Nation.  Once  the  President  exer- 
cises the  discretionary  authority  granted 
him  to  raise  the  rates  of  tax,  he  can  then 
reduce  them  when  conditions  warrant. 
He  will  not  be  able,  however,  to  reduce 
them  below  the  1 -percent  equivalent 
level  that  was  originally  set  In  1963,  was 
extended  In  1965,  and  will  be  further  ex- 
tended under  this  bill. 

The  necessity  of  granting  the  Presi- 
dent limited  discretionary  authority 
stems  from  the  regulatory  nature  of  this 
tax.  If  the  tax  is  to  continue  to  mod- 
erate private  capital  outflows  and  to 
make  its  most  effective  contribution  to 
the  balance  of  payments,  It  must  con- 
tain an  element  of  flexibility  so  that  it 
can  be  promptly  adapted  to  changing 
circumstances. 

The  need  for  flexibility  Is  particularly 
acute  at  this  time.  Efforts  are  being 
made,  quite  rightly,  I  believe,  to  bring 
domestic  interest  rates  down.  We  do  not 
want  these  efforts  checked  by  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  what  will  happen 
if  foreign  Interest  does  not  fall  as  rapidly 
and  the  rate  differential  widens  beyond  1 
percent.  Granting  the  President  the 
discretion  to  raise  the  rate  of  tax,  in 
other  words.  Insures  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  domestic  Interest  rates 
free  of  worries  about  the  possible  Impact 
on  the  balance  of  payments. 

GRANT  OF  DISCRETION   NOT  A  PRECEDENT 

Let  no  one  mistake  the  action  taken  In 
this  bill  as  a  precedent  for  similar  action 
in  other  areas  of  the  tax  law.  The  dis- 
cretionary authority  granted  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  bill  has  no  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  discretionary  authority 
should  be  granted  to  him  in  other  aresis. 
The  report  of  the  committee  makes  this 
clear.  The  testimony  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
Treasury  makes  this  clear.  A  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is 
Included  In  the  committee  report,  makes 
this  clear. 

This  tax  Is  a  regulatory  measure  and 
not  a  part  of  the  revenue  system.  It  Is 
also  related  to  the  exercise  of  monetary 
rather  than  fiscal  authority  since  it"  Is 
really  a  method  of  raising  the  Interest 
rates  foreign  borrowers  must  pay. 
Finally,  similar  discretionary  authority 
has  already  been  granted  the  President 
xuider  the  terms  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  for  the  same  purpose  as  this 
additional  authority  Is  granted. 

TAX     RATtS     DTTRINO     THE     TRANSTTIONAL     PEBIOD 

While  the  bill  continues  the  1 -percent 
rate  of  tax  and  simply  gives  the  Presi- 


dent the  authority  to  raise  that  rate,  it  ij 
necessary  to  impose  the  maximum  rate 
during  a  transitional  period.  The  transl- 
tlonal  period  extends  from  the  day  after 
the  administration  armounced  its  inter- 
est equalization  tax  proposals,  January 
26, 1967.  to  30  days  after  the  date  this  bill 
Is  enacted.  The  maximum  tax  rates 
have  to  be  Imposed  during  this  transi- 
tional period  to  prevent  a  speculative 
outflow  of  private  capital.  If  current 
rates  were  continued  during  this  period, 
speculators  would  remove  funds  from 
this  country  to  take  advantage  of  a  sub- 
sequent increase  in  the  tax. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  six  remaining  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  technical  in  nature  and,  gen- 
erally, either  make  minor  modifications 
in  present  exemptions  or  extend  the 
existing  exemptions  to  situations  similar 
to  those  now  exempt. 

The  bin  provide*,  an  exemption  from 
the  tax  for  debt  obligations  acquired  by 
an  American  In  connection  with  the  sale 
of  foreign  real  estate  which  he  has 
owned  since  before  the  inception  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  Sales  of  this 
type  of  real  estate  generate  income 
which  usually  is  repatriated  to  the 
United  States  and.  thus,  favorably  af- 
fects our  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  American 
seller  to  provide  the  foreign  purchaser 
with  financing  in  order  to  make  the  sale. 
This  exemption  Is  similar  to  that  pres- 
ently provided  for  obligations  arising  out 
of  the  sale  of  tangible  property  located 
abroad  which  the  seller  has  held  for  his 
personal  use. 

The  second  minor  provision  allows 
aliens  who  become  residents  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  foreign  secu- 
rities free  of  the  tax  during  their  first  90 
days  of  residency.  At  present  these 
aliens  are  subject  to  the  tax  as  of  the 
first  day  they  become  a  resident.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
when  this  change  In  status  occurs. 
Moreover,  aliens  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming U.S.  residents  are  likely  to  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  The  90-day  period  has  been 
provided  to  alleviate  these  problems. 

Present  law  contains  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  for  foreign  debt  obligations 
arising  out  of  certain  sales  of  ores  or 
minerals  by  Americans,  in  situations 
where  the  Americans  obtain  the  ores  or 
minerals  pursuant  to  supply  contracts 
entered  into  before  the  inception  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  Your  com- 
mittee's bill  provides  that  this  exemption 
will  apply  even  though  the  earlier  supply 
contracts  have  had  to  be  canceled  and 
substitute  contracts  entered  into,  if  the 
substitute  contracts  were  entered  Into 
prior  to  January  26.  1967.  The  require- 
ment that  the  supply  contracts  had  to  be 
entered  Into  prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  was  placed  in 
the  law  to  prevent  contracts  from  being 
entered  Into  merely  to  provide  a  basis 
for  acquiring  foreign  debt  obligations. 
Siibstltutlng  a  more  recent  date,  which 
is  still  a  pa«t  date,  does  not  present  op- 
portunities for  avoidance  of  this  type- 
The  blU  further  provides  that  the 
apaount  of  d^bi  obligations  which  may 
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be  excluded  from  tax  on  the  basis  of  the 
jubstitute  supply  contracts  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amount  which  could  have  been 
excluded  on  the  basis  of  the  earUer 
contracts. 

The  fourth  nUnor  amendment  con- 
cerns the  exclusion  for  newly  issued 
Canadian  stock  or  debt  obligations.  At 
present,  a  faUure  to  timely  fUe  certam 
^formation  regarding  an  acquisition 
before  October  10,  1965,  of  new 
Canadian  Issues  results  In  a  complete 
loss  of  the  exclusion.  Since  October  9, 
1B65  a  failure  to  file  the  information 
results  in  a  much  more  limited  penalty: 
for  each  month  the  required  filing  is 
late,  the  exclusion  is  reduced  by  5  per- 
cent up  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent. 
The  bUl  provides  that  this  limited  pen- 
alty will  replace  the  unnecessarily  severe 
pwialty  now  appUcable  to  Canadian 
acquisitions  made  prior  to  October  10. 

1965.  ,       ,    , 

Under  present  law.  UJ5.  dealers  in  for- 
eign debt  obligations  may  obtain  a  credit 
or  refund  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
they  pay  on  foreign  acquisitions,  if  they 
sell  to  another  U.S.  dealer  who,  in  turn, 
resells  to  a  foreign  person  on  the  same 
or  next  business  day.  The  blU  extends 
the  1-day  period  in  which  the  second 
us  dealer  must  reseU  to  30  days.  This 
extension  is  needed  to  provide  a  period 
of  sufficient  duration  so  that  UB.  dealers 
may  participate  In  sales  of  foreign  securi- 
ties abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  period 
Is  limited  enough  that  US.  dealers  wUl 
not  be  able  to  Increase  their  Inventories 
of  foreign  debt  obligations  to  the  extent 
of  having  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Your  committee's  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  under  which  a  U.S.  corporation 
engaged  In  the  lending  and  finance  busi- 
ness abroad,  where  the  loans  are  made 
to  the  public  generally  and  are  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  may  elect  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Interest  equalization 
tax.  This  exemption  will  not  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments,  since  the 
loans  will  be  financed  out  of  foreign 
funds.  In  addition,  the  exemption  wiU 
allow  these  small  loan  and  finance  busi- 
nesses to  be  treated  in  a  maimer  similar 
to  foreign  branches  of  the  U.S.  banks 
which  are  presently  accorded  a  similar 
exemption. 

CONCLT7SION 

It  Is  essential  that  we  continue  the 
efforts  that  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the 
Nation's     balance-of-payments     deficit. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  is  a  ma- 
jor element  in  this  program.  Approval 
of  this  bill  to  extend  the  tax  and  to  make 
It  more  effective  Is  therefore  essential. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
points  out,  we  have  actually  created  a 
situation  wherein,  if  an  American  busi- 
ness wants  to  locate  a  plant  in  Prance, 
we  do  not  now  advance  the  moneys  from 
domestic  banks  to  a  foreign  subsidiary 
of  a  U.S.  company  without  the  Imposi- 
tion of  this  tax.  The  money  is  not  leav- 
ing the  United  States.  What  happens? 
The  company  goes  to  the  people  In  Eu- 
rope, who  have  these  vast  amounts  of 
claims  against  our  gold,  and  says,  "If 
you  want  our  company  here,  or  if  you 


want  u4  to  expand,  you  lend  us  the 
money  required  to  establish  this  plant." 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  it.    Do  theAIembers? 
Whatever  profits  are  going  to  be  made 
in  the  long  run  by  this  American  com- 
pany are  going  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders   anyway.    The   only   thing 
we  have  asked  them  to  do  is  to  moder- 
ate the  capital  It  takes  outside  the  United 
States  and  places  in  a  foreign  country 
where  it  becomes  a  claim   against  our 
gold.    We  say  they  should  go  to  Euro- 
pean banks.  If  they  are  going  to  put  a 
plant  In  France,  and  let  them  finance 
the  development  of  the  plant.    Do  not 
ask   us  to   extend  the  funds  we   loan 
abroad  when  we  do  not  have  enough  at 
home  and  when  this  Increases  the  im- 
balance in  our  own  balance  of  payments. 
We  ask  them  to  do  that  for  just  that 
period  of  time  while  we  have  the  heavy 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments  be- 
cause of  the  combination  of  large  mili- 
tary   expenditures    abroad,    because    of 
Vietnam,  because  of  the  large  expendi- 
tures for  troops  abroad,  and  because  of 
the  Government  grants  or  Govenunent 
loans  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  these 
countries.    We  carmot  solve  these  prob- 
lems today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

All  we  can  do  today  is  to  extend  for 
another  2-year  period  this  device  that 
has  been  used  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
In  the  88th  Congress  in  a  successful 
maimer. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  one  provision 
that  differs  from  those  of  the  past  bills. 
This  is  the  provision  which  enables  the 
President,  upon  a  finding  that  it  is  in 
our  own  national  Interest  from  the 
standpoint  Of  our  balance-of-payments 
objectives,  to  increase  this  Interest 
equalization  tax.  from  what  is  the 
equivalent  of  1  percent  in  an  interest 
rate  to  1 '72  percent. 

I  know  there  is  no  Member  In  this 
House  who  has  served  with  me  for  any 
length  of  time  who  does  not  know  I  have 
been  unalterably  opposed  during  the 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  to  any 
grant  of  discretionary  authority  to  any- 
body outside  Congress  to  tinker  with  or 
dabble  with  the  rates  of  taxation. 
All  of  the  Members  know  that. 
I  do  not  view  this  as  a  tax.  matter, 
though  It  Is  called  a  tax.  This  is  a  regu- 
latory matter. 

Why  do  we  give  this  discretion  in  this 
instance  and  disown  it  as  any  possible 
precedent  for  an  extension  over  into  what 
are  normally  taxes?  We  do  It  because 
we  do  not  know  how  far  our  rates  of 
Interest  will  drop  here  in  the  next  few 
months  compared  to  how  far  the  rates 
of  Interest  will  drop  in  some  of  these 
foreign  countries.  If  we  want  the  tax 
to  be  effective  we  must  equate  that  dif- 
ference in  their  charges  and  our  charges. 
It  would  be  useless  to  call  it  an  interest 
equalization  measure  if  it  did  not  give 
assurance  that  the  cost  to  foreigners  of 
borrowing  here  is  as  high  as  their  cost 
of  borrowing  abroad. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
decide  that  this  is  a  proposition  we  should 
extend  for  an  additional  2  years  In  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  its  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsui  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  asked 
what  was  wrong  with  having  French 
money  support  some  of  the  expansion  of 
our  enterprises. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Enterprises  that  help 
build  France. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  The 
answer  is  "nothing." 
Mr.  MILLS.  Tliat  is  right. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  fact,  I  wish  that 
were  so.  The  question  is,  is  that  really 
the  way  our  business  enterprises  are 
financing  their  growth? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  most  instances,  today. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  think 
so.  This  is  what  I  want  to  call  to  the 
gentleman's  attention.  We  did  not  look 
into  this  problem.  I  know  that  is  what 
the  Treasury  said. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  We  have  the  fig- 
ures on  the  fimds  fiowing  abroad. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  the  figures  I  have 
here  indicate  a  $2Vi  billion  rise  in  Euro- 
dollar funds. 

Mr.  MTT.T.q     What  are  Euro-dollars? 
They   are  not   dollars  which  have  Just 
gone  abroad.    They  are  dollars  which 
have  been  held  in  Europe. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  well. 
Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  the  very  point. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    The  point  is  that  the 
gentleman  knows  that  much  of  this  Is 
really  short-term  money — funds  which 
are  not  counted  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   As  the  gentleman  well  knowB 
this  is  one  of  the  "gimmicks"  which  face 
us  in  trying  to  understand  the  balance- 
of-payments  picture. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  was  agreed. 
Mr.  MILLS.  My  point  is  this:  If  an 
American  industry  decides  to  establish 
Its  plant  In  France  and  It  borrows  dol- 
lars In  France,  owned  by  a  European 
bank,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
should  concern  us  about  It.  We  should 
not  deplore  it.  We  really  should  be 
proud  of  that  fact. 

It  is  my  information  that  tliis  is  how 
most  of  this  expansion,  which  the  gen- 
tleman knows  is  going  on  now  at  an  even 
greater  rate  than  formerly,  is  being 
provided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 

gentleman    from    Arkansas    has    again 

expired.  ,    ^  ,j 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairmaru  I  yield 

myseif  2  additional  minutes. 

Except  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  It 
is  not  going  on  with  dollars  currently 
leaving  America.  It  Is  going  on  with  the 
dollar  credits  previously  built  up  in  these 
countries  where  these  plants  are  being 
located. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  our  best  interest 

that  these  funds  are  used  in  this  manner. 

It  Is  In  our  best  Interest  for  that  to  take 

place. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  want  to  get  this  de- 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  thought  it  was  clear. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  if  I  thought  that  was  what  is 
happening . 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  certainly  my  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Our  point  of  difference 
lies  in  whether  this  is  actually  what  has 
happened.  I  am  maintaining  that  the 
figures  I  am  presenting  indicate  much 
more  accurately  that  more  funds  are  go- 
ing abroad. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  reason  it  out  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  need  this  data,  and 
we  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  does  not  need 
more  data.  He  has  a  keen  mind.  Let  us 
reason  It  out  based  on  the  infonnation 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  reason  it  out 
without  suflBcient  data. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Let  us  reason  it  out. 

What  Is  the  number  of  dollars  that  is 
going  out  of  the  United  States  In  the 
form  of  bank  loans? 

Table  3  of  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  bank  claims  have  changed 
from  a  negative  to  a  positive  factor  In 
our  balance  of  payments.  Also  the  flow 
of  long-term  claims  Is  not  as  unfavor- 
able as  it  was.  Yet  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  American  Investment  in  plants 
and  equipment  abroad  is  greater  than  it 
was  In  the  previous  year.  It  can  only  be 
greater  because  that  American  company 
Is  borrowing  what  credit  It  needs  In  the 
area  where  that  plant  was  located.  Cer- 
tainly the  facts  are  clear  that  we  do  not 
have  that  much  money  going  out  from 
American  banks  or  American  sources  to 
carry  out  the  financing  the  gentleman 
refers  to  in  addition  to  the  other  uses  of 
our  funds  abroad.  The  gentleman  can 
reason  that  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  do  you  account  for 
$2  V2  billion  Increase  In  Euro-dollars. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  reason  It  out  from 
the  figures  I  have  given  you. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  do  It  without 
facts. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  can  do  it  better  than 
I  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get 
to  another  part  of  your  statement,  dur- 
ing the  executive  session  consideration 
of  the  bill  this  is  something  I  expressed 
some  concern  about.  This  is  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  raise  or  lower 
the  Interest. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  and  I  are 
both  concerned  with  the  initial  discre- 
tion requested  to  go  from  an  Interest 
rate  equivalent  to  from  zero  to  2  percent. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Just  to  make  legisla- 
tive history  here,  on  pages  13  and  14  of 
the  report  Is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  think  it  spells  out 
rather  succinctly  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider this  a  grant  of  authority  that  would 
be  used  as  far  as  the  domestic  tax  situ- 
ation is  concerned,  but  does  look  at  it, 
as  the  gentleman  does,  as  a  regulatory 


matter  in  the  movement  of  capital  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  MILI£.  Yes,  and  in  addition,  my 
friend  from  Montana,  I  am  sure,  will 
agree  with  me  the  amount  of  discretion 
left  in  this  bill  is  small — one -quarter  of 
what  was  originally  requested  of  from 
zero  to  2  percent.  Here  it  is  from  1  to 
l'/2  percent. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's statement  of  a  minute  ago  that  he 
is  not  wedded  to  the  past  but  he  takes 
this  as  an  Indication  that  any  yielding 
as  far  as  the  taxing  authority  is  con- 
cerned is  not  final. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  BATTTN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

1  Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  this  debate  is  taking  place  about 

2  days  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  this  Congress  a  message 
asking  for  us  to  allot  an  additional  $5 
billion  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In 
other  words,  this  bill  is  designed  to  curb 
private  investment  abroad,  but  note 
there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  even  to  discussion  let 
alone  to  do  anything  about  curbing  Gov- 
ernment investment  abroad.  I  say  this 
as  one  who  has  been  in  favor  of  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  basic  theory  of  foreign  aid. 
I  have  been  arguing  for  years  that  it  is 
at  too  high  a  level,  though.  I  have  de- 
veloped a  theory  I  refer  to  as  the  Curtis 
corollary  to  Gresham's  law.  Gresham's 
law  is  that  bad  money  drives  out  good. 
The  Curtis  corollary  to  that  is  that  Gov- 
ernment money  drives  out  private 
money.  This  corollary  has  been  operat- 
ing In  the  foreign  area.  This  is  a  very 
bad  and  dangerous  thing,  because  pri- 
vate investment  abroad  is  invested  much 
more  carefully  then  Government.  There 
are  real  assets  that  are  back  of  this  in- 
vestment. There  is  a  real  annual  return 
from  earnings.  Throughout  all  of  these 
years  before  the  Interest  equalization 
and  during  it,  our  returns  from  our  pri- 
vate capital  investments  abroad  have 
exceeded  our  new  capital  outlays. 

There  are  two  strengths  in  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  Both  of 
those  strengths  are  in  the  private  sector: 
namely,  our  balance  of  trade  and  our 
return  on  private  capital  Investment.  It 
is  these  strengths  that  provide  the 
money  that  the  Government  can  either 
.spend  or  have  In  the  nature  of  capital 
investment  abroad,  but  when  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  exceed  these  amounts, 
these  pluses  that  the  private  sector  pro- 
duces, we  create  international  deficits. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  continue 
along  this  road  of  our  governmental 
spending  exceeding  our  private  spending 
over  a  period  of  time,  we  accumulate 
these  deficits  and.  Indeed,  we  have  ac- 
cumulated these  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  who  went 
along — what  wEis  it,  4  years  ago  or  5  years 
ago — 4  years  ago  with  this  interest 
equalization,  we  were  told  that  this  was 
to  buy  time.  I  argued  against  it  then, 
because  I  said  that  the  people  who  were 
asking  us  to  buy  time  had  no  intention — 
and,  indeed,  I  now  say — no  understand- 


ing of  what  was  creating  and  continues 
to  aggravate  the  basic  problem  of  the 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  international 
payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  buying  time  should 
mean  we  would  then  utilize  it,  to  hit  at 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  We  have  re- 
acted in  a  state  of  complacency  thinkinj; 
we  are  dealing  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  through  this  palliative. 
But  we  have  not  done  anything  about 
correcting  the  basic  disease,  certainly  not 
through  this  interest  equalization  tax. 
We  are  now  worse  off  than  before  we 
bought  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  rec- 
ognizes that  this  measure  was  not  hit- 
ting at  the  disease,  that  it  was  a  pallia- 
tive with  which  to  buy  time  until  we 
could  meet  the  basic  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  opposed 
this  measure  in  our  minority  views  back 
in  1963,  we  set  this  out,  and  under  per- 
mission that  I  have  been  previously 
granted,  I  shall  insert  this  information 
in  the  Record  at  this  point — the  separate 
views  of  the  Republicans  on  H.R.  8000: 
V.  Separate  Views  of  REPtrBUCAMs  om 
H.B.  8000 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

H.R.  8000  1b  intended  to  restrict  the  flow 
of  U.S.  private  investment  capital  abroad  as 
a  means  of  aUevlatlng  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  As  such.  It  Is  misdirected. 
The  dei^clt  In  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  has  persisted  for  the  past  several 
years.  Is  not  attributable  to  private  Invest- 
ment abroad.  In  fact.  In  the  private  sector 
the  amounts  repatriated,  either  as  a  retiun 
on  prior  investment  or  as  a  repayment  ot 
prior  loans,  exceed  the  amounts  reinvested. 

The  United  States  necessarily  depends  to 
a  large  degree  upton  private  Investment 
abroad,  with  the  offsetting  flow  of  funds  to 
the  United  States  as  a  return  on  that  Invest- 
ment, or  as  a  payment  of  prior  advances, 
to  provide  a  favorable  balance  In  Its  foreign 
exchange  accounts.  In  recognition  of  this, 
there  was  widespread  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept embodied  In  the  bill  on  the  part  of  tbe 
banking  and  business  commuiUty.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  long-term  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  be  adverse  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  fact,  this  was  cited  as  the  reason  for 
making    this    legislation    "temporary." 

While  HJl.  8000  Is  proposed  as  a  'tempo- 
rary" measure,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
administration  will  undertake  to  deal  with 
the  underlying  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  fact,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
these  basic  causes  will  be  remedied  prior  to 
December  31,  1965,  which  is  the  stated  expi- 
ration date  of  H.B.  8000.  For  that  reason  It 
Is  wholly  unrealistic  to  consider  the  bill  as 
"temporary."  If  enacted,  H.R.  8000  will  be- 
come a  permanent  tax  or  penalty  on  certain 
types  of  U.S.  private  Investment  abroad,  the 
threat  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  means  of 
exercising  control  over  all  such  Investment. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  strain  placed 
upon  our  balance  of  payments  by  forel8:n  bor- 
rowers seeking  advantageous  U.S.  long-term 
Interest  rates.  However,  the  bill  Is  not  spe- 
cifically directed  at  that  type  of  transaction. 
The  bill  adopts  a  "shotgun"  approach,  with 
"built  tn"  loopholes  for  "favored"  U.S.  lend- 
ers or  foreign  borrowers.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  Treasury  Is  relying  primarily  upon 
so-called  voluntary  restraints  rather  than 
upon  the  legislation  Iteelf.  While  disclaim- 
ing any  Intention  to  Invoke  direct  exchange 
controls,  the  results  sought  to  be  achieved 
by  this  bill  depend  more  upon  a  "control" 
over  the  transactions  which  are  exempt,  than 
upon   a  tax  on   the  transactions   which  are 
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noaexempt.  The  CongreFS  Is  In  fact  being 
^ed  upon  tj  enact  this  bUl  as  a  club'  for 
tU,  Treasury  to  hold  over  certain  segments 
q(  the  financial  conamunlty,  both  at  home 
uid  abroad,  in  order  to  obtain  from  those 
-ho  are  exempt  from  the  tax  voluntary  com- 
nUance  with  a  program  of  control  over  cap- 
ital outflow  which  wUl  be  left  to  the  sole  dis- 
cwtlon  of  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Since  the  bill  U  relied  upon  largely  for 
la  •psychological"  effect— for  the  Induced 
controls  over  investment  abroad— there  has 
been  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
niinlstration  to  press  for  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
because  of  the  threat  of  retroactivity  In  the 
Mil  the  Treasury  has  had  almost  absolute 
control  over  all  U.S.  investments  and  loans 
abroad  since  July  18,  1963.  In  the  interim, 
mere  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  out- 
flow of  U.S.  capital.  This  should  not  be  re- 
Ued  upon  as  an  indication  of  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  bill  becomes  law.  The  uncer- 
tamty  which  exists  today  is  a  greater  deter- 
rent than  the  tax  Itself.  Since  the  legisla- 
tion was  proposed  on  July  18,  1963,  the  only 
major  transactions  being  consummated  are 
those  for  which  there  have  been  reUable  as- 
surances of   exemption.     Once  the  bill  be- 


comes law.  there  m!iy  weM  be  a  substantial 
demand  for  U.b.  c.p.ial  abroad  on  the  part 
of  borrowers  who  will  be  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  absorb  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 

DISCUSSION 

H  R  8000  is  more  significant  for  the  trans- 
actions it  exempts  than  for  the  transactions 
it  purports  to  tax. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  immediate  need  for  this  legislation  was 
the  strain  placed  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  foreign  borrowers  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  the  low  long-term  Interest 
rates  In  the  United  States.  For  that  reason, 
the  proposed  bill  was  entitled  an  "interest 
equalization  tax"  bill.  Yet  we  find  that  the 
bin  exempts  much  of  the  long-term  borrow- 
ing which  supposedly  created  the  problem 
and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  guise  of  an 
•interest  equalization  tax."  taxes  investment 
in  foreign  equity  securities  where  there  is 
no  interest  factor  and  no  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  the  Treasury  Department  submitted  a 
schedule  showing  the  outflow  of  private  U.S. 
capital  for  the  years  1960  to  1962.  inclusive, 
and  for  three  calendar  quarters  of  the  year 
1963. 


Tabie  \. -Outflow  of  private  U.S.  capital  to  abroad  after  deducting  inflow  of  private  U.S. 
'*"'•  ■'  '  capital  from  abroad,  1960  to  3d  quarter  196S 

|In  millions  of  dollars:  negative  figures  Indicate  excess  of  outflow  over  inflow) 


Direct  foreign  investments,  net 

Short-t«rm  capital,  net  ^ -,--.,-    Vi ' 

LoM-term  foreign  loan?  by  Institutions... 

Sew  foreign  bonds,  after  deducting  redetnp- 

Oabtondiiig    foreign   bonds,    U.S.    purchases 

las  sales -- ■ 

Sew  foreign  stocks 

bntstanding   foreign   stocks,    U.S.   purchases 
I  less  sales 


Total. 


Olwhicii  long-terni'portfolio  capital  (all  above 
items  except  direct  foreign  InvestmenU  and 
short-term  capital).- - - 


1960 


-1,694 
-1.348 

-200 

-459 

-102 
-14 

-75 


1961 


-1,598 

-1.541 

-258 

-364 

-27 
-36 


1962 


1963  > 


-3,89-2 


-850 


-1,557 

-507 
-248 

-832 

-29 
-74 


-501 

61 

-11 

-450 

-49 

-25 


II  » 


-326 


-26 


-4.150  I  -3,273 


-1,011  t  -1,209 


-974 


-452 
-508 
-131 

-461 

-47 

— 7 

-6 


-1,611 


-534  I       -661 


111  = 


-161 

123 

-115 

-134 

34 

-21 

17 


Total  ' 


-257 


-5,963 

-3.720 

-963 

-2,700 

-220 
-177 

-414 


-14,157 


-219       -4.474 


1  Not  seasonaUy  adjusted;  2d  quarter  unrevised. 

<  Preliminary. 

'  45  montlis. 

Suurce:  Trea-sury  Department,  Dec.  4,  1963. 

It  win  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that 
there  were  substantial  Increases  In  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  the  year  1963  in  long- 
term  foreign  loans  and  new  foreign  bonds 
purchased  in  the  United  States.    Other  types 


of  foreign  investmento  do  not  reflect  any  ap- 
preciable increase.  Nevertheless,  HJt.  8000 
purports  to  exempt  a  substantial  portion  of 
both  long-term  foreign  loans  and  foreign 
bonds  sales. 

Tab.e  2.-iVet.  issues  of  foreign  securUies  purchased  by  U.S.  residents,  1961  to  .3d  guarler 

19oS  ' 


(In  mUlions  of  dollars] 


Canada - 

Western  Europe 

Japan. . .  -       . .   -    —         -  --■ 

Latin  .\mericati  Repuhlira. 

Othpr  ilovcloi.eil  couiitne.';. .. 

Ollior  le'is.ilpvplopeJ  countries. 
inlPniRtionul  institutions  iind  unal- 
located        .      

Total,  nov  Issues 


1 

Total, 
1961     1 

1962 

1963 

I 

1 

n 

HI 

IV 

Total 

I 

II' 

III" 

237 
57 
61 
18 

10 
35 
11 

112 

138 

17 

19 

41 

15 

48 
^«) 

'294 
7 

25 
•83 

4.17 

195 

101 

»102 

3<W 
65 
42 
12 

264 
1,54 
65 

17 
17 

79 
14 

52 
23 

43 

95 

(•) 

'^ 

(•) 
(•) 

(•) 

80 

77 

19 

11 

12 

80 

1 

3 

84 

5^ 

i:n 

312 

133 

461 

1.076 

506 

518 

179 

'  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 
'  Revise<^i. 
'  Preliminary. 

u'Slrif^SCw issue  V.y  Inter  An.erioan  nev.lopme.U  Bank. 
'  Nol  aviiilahle. 


Sourcr.^urvey  of  Current  Easiness  and  Deparnnent  of  Comnierce.  as  supplied  by  Treasury  Department.  Dec 
3.1963. 


First,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  H.R.  8000, 
direct  foreign  Investment*,  amountng  to  a 
net  outflow  of  $1,557  bUUon  for  the  year  1962. 
v^in  be  exempt.  In  addition,  special  exemp- 
tions have  been  provided  for  investments 
which  did  not  qualify  under  the  exemption 
for  "direct"  foreign  Investment*.  Cnquw- 
tlonably,  an  undetermined  amount  of  the 
long-term  foreign  loans  will  fan  v,ithin  these 
special  exemptions. 

Secondly,  H.R.  8000  exempts  all  loans  for 
a  term  of  less  than  3  years.  TMs  provision 
Will  serve  to  exempt  short-term  capital  out- 
flow, which  amounted  to  a  net  of  $507  mil- 
lion m  the  year  1962,  together  with  an  un- 
determined amount  which  might  have  been 
borrowed  for  a  longer  term,  but  will  be 
placed   on   a   shorter   term   exempt   basis. 

Thirdly    BR.  8000  exempts  all  bank  loans 
irrespective  of  term.     It  Is  understood  that 
approxUnately  one-half  of  the  long-term  far- 
eien  loans  by  institutions,  amounting  to  $248 
million  for  the  year  1962.  win  fall  within  this 
exemption.       In     addition,      a     substantial 
amount  of   the   loans,  which   might   other- 
wise be  represented  by   foreign  bonds,  may 
be  placed   with   the  banks  free  of   tax.     in 
fact,  since  the  annovmcement*  of   the  pro- 
posed tax  on  July  18,  1963,  it  is  reported  that 
the  city  of  Vienna  changed  Its  plan  for  fi- 
nancing m  the  United  Stetes,  from  a  proposed 
bond  Issue  to  a  direct  loan  from  the  banks. 
Finally,  Irrespective  of  category,  an  exemp- 
tion has  been  granted  to  Canada.     Approxi- 
mately   one-half    of    the    foreign    securities 
purchased    by    U.S.    residents    come    from 

^^(STrdlngly,   on   Its   face,   HJl.   8000   will 
accompUsh  very  little.     The  exceptions  pro- 
vided for  m  the  bin  serve  to  exclude  from 
tax  the  major  areas  of  capital  outflow,  tax- 
ing only  relatively  insignificant  transactions 
such  as  the  purchase  of  foreign  stocks  and 
the   purchase   of   new  foreign  bonds    (other 
than  Canadian)    where  the  borrower  is  pre- 
cluded   from   obtaining   the   funds   from    a 
bank      Since  most  lending  abroad,  and  for 
the  most  part  foreign  bonds,  are  P^c^a*^ 
by  Institutional  Investors  such  as  banks   in- 
surance companies,  and  the  Uke,  the  net  ef- 
fect is  to  permit  the  bank  to  lend  money 
abroad   tax   free,   but  to  deny   to  the  o^er 
institutional  investors  the  same  right,    ine 
foreign  borrower  Is  "funneled"  into  the  bank 

loan  route.  i„„v  ^f 

In   accounting  for   the   seemingly   lack  or 
scope  of  the  bUl,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  forced  to  disclose  the  real  effect  ol 
the  bill— not  as  a  tax— but  as  a  regulatory 
measure.    Recognizing  that  the  bill  exempts 
much    more    than    it    taxes,    the    Secretary 
nevertheless  stated  that  the  Treasury  do« 
not  anticipate  any  problem  with  rwpect  to 
the   exempV  transactions.     Why?      Because, 
according  to  the  Secretary,  Canada  will  co- 
operate to  limit  the  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion   which   is   to  be   granted   for  Canadian 
borrowings.     And,  what  is  more  significant 
the    U.S.    banks    will    "cooperate      so    as    to 
limit  the   amount  loaned   abroad   by   these 
banks      Thus,  while  the  bank  loan  exemp- 
tion admittedly  constitutes  a  possible  "loop- 
hole," the  threat  of  taking  away  the  exemp- 
tion win  be  counted  on  to  prevent  the  U^- 
banks  and  the  foreign  borrowers  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  that  loophole  without  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury.  „♦  *h.. 

H  R    8000  deals  with  a  symptom,  not  me 
underlying  causes  of  a  balance-of-payments 

problem. 

Unquestionably,  there  has  been  an  ac- 
celerated outflow  of  U.S.  private  capital  in 
the  form  of  long-term  foreign  loans  and  the 
purchase  of  foreign  bonds.  However  ^ 
bill  Is  not  specifically  directed  at  th^e 
transactions,  and  actuany  exempts  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  foreign  borrowing.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  exert  pressure 
against  all  forms  of  U.S.  Investment  abroad. 
-nils  Ignores  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. ,     ,       ,       „. 

There  has  been   a  growing  lack  of  confi- 
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dence  In  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  military  and  other  foreign  aid  at 
existing  levels.  The  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  guarantee,  practically  single- 
handedly,  not  only  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  but  containment  of  the  expansion  of 
700  million  Communist  Chinese.  In  addi- 
tion   to    this    tremendous    burden,    we    may 


ultimately  be  faced  with  even  greater  finan- 
cial burdens  in  Latin  America.  Our  ex- 
penditures abroad  for  both  military  and 
nonmllltary  aid  have  been  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  $4  billion  annually.  Unless 
and  until  we  find  a  means  of  reducing  this 
outflow  of  $4  billion  annually,  we  will  never 
solve  the  balance-of-paymente  problem. 


T.\BLE  3.— U.S.  balance  of  payments,  I960  to  2d  quarter  196S 
|In  millions  of  UoUursI 


Coiiimerclftl  trrt<l«  bnlance - 

Commercial  services  balance - 

niilaiicp  on  comiiierciiil  goods  and  services  ' 

Military  PTpenditiirrs 

Military  cnsli  rwpipts  • 

(iovenimi-nl  grants  and  capital-dollar  payments  to  foreign 

countries  ami  ii\ternationiil  in.stitutions 

(lovernmeut  cupitnl  rf(-eit>Ls  etcluding  debt  prepayments, 

borrowings,  auilfuniilnes* 

Remittances  ami  [len.iioiis 

Private  capital 

Ixjng  term 

Short  term — - 

l^nrecorded  tran.^actlons 

Balance  on  regular  transactions 

Special  (iovernment  transactions  • 

Overall  deficit - 


1960 


2.  SIT 
1.458 


4,275 

-3,048 

3:16 

-1.107 

538 
-671 

-2.114 

-1,438 

-683 


-3. 913 
32 


-3.881 


1961 


3,179 

2.  r'i> 


1962 


.989 


1963  ■ 


1st 
quarter 


2d 

quarter 


5.309 

-2.934 

393 

-1.116 

,133 
-705 

-2.143 

-1.475 

-905 


—3.043 

673 


-2.370 


4.311 

-3.028 
673 

-1.070 

513 

-736 

-2,495 

-716 

-1.025 


-3. 673 
1.387 


-2.186 


420 
614 

1.034  I 
-748 
184  I 

I 

-235  I 

104 
-212 

-1.022 

58 

-122 


502 

486 


-959 
458 


-501 


9S8 

-717 
199 

-3ei 

121 

-207 

-89S 

-577 
68 


-1.281 
171 


-1.110 


«  N'onnillit:ir>-  merchandise  and  ■service  transactions  less  thase  financed  by  Government  grants  and  capital. 

•  Kiclndlng  advarx'iyi  on  military  exiiort.s 

«  Includes  small  changes  in  mi»*llane<)iis  Uovemment  nonliquid  liabilities. 

"  Not  setisunallv  adju-sted.  Includes  nonsche<luled  receipts  on  i  lovcrnment  loans,  advances  on  militiry  pjport.s. 
and  sales  of  nonmarketable  medium  term  securities.  Including  $3ft().(iOO.iX)n  of  non marketable  medium-term  convert- 
ible seairttles  In  the  1st  quarter  of  1963.  and  $1,52.000.000  in  the  2d  quarter  of  1<>6,1. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  as  supplied  by  Treasury  Department.  Dec.  3,  1963. 


For  the  past  2  years,  the  administration  at- 
tempted to  conceal  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  through  a  series  of  "glnrunicks."  For 
the  first  time,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  the  admlnlstraUon  has  set  out  separately 
these  so-called  special  Government  transac- 
tions In  table  3  above. 

These  so-called  special  Government  trans- 
actions were  a  temporary  expedient — Just  as 
U  H.R.  8000 — designed  to  "buy  time."  and 
thereby  to  avoid  facing  the  problem.  First, 
the  Western  European  nations  were  called 
upon  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  their  debt 
obligations  to  the  United  States  and  to  pay 
an  advance  for  military  supplies  purchased 
from  the  United  States.  While  these  trans- 
actions resulted  In  a  decrease  in  the  net  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  deficit  were  Ignored.  Secondly,  when  the 
possibility  for  advance  payments  from  the 
Western  EJuropean  nations  was  exhausted, 
another  expedient  was  resorted  to  to  bring 
about  an  "improvement"  on  paper  In  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  Treasury  bor- 
rowed funds  abroad  which,  at  the  option  of 
the  lenders,  were  repayable  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
exchange  In  the  foreign  currency.  It  is  re- 
ported that  approximately  $500  million  of 
these  obligations  were  Issued  diu-lng  the  6 
months  ending  June  30.  1963.  This  form  of 
financing  solved  nothing. 

There  Is  unquestionably  a  "tight"  world 
money  market.  Any  action  taken  to  restrict 
funds  In  the  United  States  from  going  into 
that  market  In  particular  types  of  transac- 
tions win  necessarily  be  reflected  in  offsetting 
pressures  elsewhere.  For  example,  the  sale 
abroad  of  U.S.  Government  obligations 
(either  repayable  In  foreign  funds  or  con- 
vertible into  such  funds)  was  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  offsetting  the  demand  against  U.S. 
gold  stocks.  The  withdrawal  of  such  capi- 
tal by  the  United  States  was  Immediately 
oCTset  by  an  Increase  In  long-term  borrowing 
by  foreign  borrowers  In  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
ket.   From   the  standpoint  of  our  balance 


of  payments,  the  net  result  was  the  same 
as  If  the  Treasury  had  not  resorted  to  these 
bonds  as  a  substitute  for  meeting  the  de- 
mands on  the  U.S.  gold. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  the  Treasury 
proposes  to  establish  Independent  capital 
markets  outside  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  was  told  that  the  U.S.  capital 
market — headquartered  in  New  York  City — 
could  no  longer  meet  the  world  needs  for 
capital.  Therefore,  It  was  hoped  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  might  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  competing  capital  markets 
elsewhere.  We  challeno;e  the  desirability  of 
that  result,  even  i'  .t  could  be  achieved — 
which  we  doubt.  It  la  Isolationism  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  which  has  undertaken  as  a 


major  objective  the  promotion  of  free  trad*. 
The  result  will  be  detrimental  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the  fret 
world  In  the  economic  struggle  against  the 
Communist  bloc.  Instead  of  compromising 
our  position  to  financial  leadership  of  the  free 
world  by  curtailing  private  outflow  of  capl- 
t.-il.  we  should  reappraise  our  governmental 
expenditures  abroad.  Governmental  expend. 
Itures  should  be  reduced  before  private  in- 
vestment. 

H.R.  8000  tcill  adversely  affect  balance  of 
payments  by  restricting  U.S.  investment 
abroad. 

In  proposing  to  control  or  tax  U.S.  invest- 
ment abroad  as  a  means  of  Improving  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  the  administra- 
tion has  elected  to  sacrifice  the  long-range 
benefits  which  flow  from  such  investment  in 
order  to  gain  a  dubious  short-range  advan- 
tage. In  fact,  any  advantage  Is  predicated 
upon  the  doubtful  assumptions  ( 1 )  that 
there  will  not  be  an  offsetting  decrease  in 
foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States  and 
foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  products,  and  (2) 
that  the  curtailment  of  U.S.  investment 
abroad  will  be  "temporary."  The  adminis- 
tration claims  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  the  pending  tax  reduction  Wll 
ultimately  will  bring  about  a  sufficient  in- 
crease In  exports  to  offset  the  existing  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  payments.  These  as- 
sumptions completely  overlook  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  In  the  world  about 
us. 

All  Of  the  nations  are  today  striving  to- 
ward Industrialization.  Canada  proposes  to 
put  severe  restrictions  on  the  Imports  of  au- 
tomotive parts  from  the  United  States  to  be 
used  m  the  assembly  of  automobiles  In  Can- 
ada. Similar  restrictions  have  been  Imposed 
by  other  nations  where  U.S.  automotive  man- 
ufacturers have  assembly  plants.  India 
seeks  U.S.  aid  In  order  to  expand  Its  capacity 
for  steelmaklng.  The  U.S.  commercial  trade 
balance  cannot  achieve  any  long-range 
growth  In  the  face  of  such  pressures.  In  fact, 
as  compared  with  the  1960-61  average,  thit 
balance  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion In  the  calendar  year  1962  and  promises 
a  similar  decline  in  the  calendar  year  1983. 
The  only  real  "bright  spot"  In  our  balance  of 
payment*  Is  refiected  in  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate investment  Income.  Private  Investment 
Income  has  Increased  from  approximately 
$2.9  billion  for  the  year  1960  to  an  estimated 
$4  billion  for  the  calendar  year  1963.  A 
breakdown  of  the  Items  making  up  the  com- 
mercial surplus  In  our  balance  of  payments 
Is  set  forth  In  the  table  which  follows: 


T.\BUE  4.— U.S.  balance  of  paijments 


-Commercial  giirplvs  on  goods  and  sen-ices, 
June  WHS 

I  In  millions  of  dullarsi 


1H60  to 


I960 

1961 

IWJJ 

Change. 
i9eiM2 
(improve- 
ment +) 

Januar>'  to  1 
June  1963. 
sea.sonal"iy 
adjusted 

1.  Nuiimililurv  niorchiindise  eiports. 

2.  Less  exports  tiniiiiced  by  (loverninent  grants  and 

capitMl                       ---                                   

3.  ronunerclal  merchandise  exports  (1  —  2) 

4.  N'oninilitary  merchandise  imports 

+  19.4.'i9 

+1.919 

+  17.540 
-14,723 

+19.913 

+2.237 

+17.676 
-14,497 

+  20.479 

+  2.34.') 

+  18.134 
-16.145 

+1.O20 

+426 

+  594 
-1.42-2 

-111.  454 

-i.4r 

^9.027 
-S.IOJ 

5               f'ominercial  trade  balance 

+2,817 

+  3.179 

-i-I.9«9 

-828 

4-922 

+2,873 
+4.307 

+288 

+3, 464        +3, 850 
+4, 532       +4, 801 

+430            +538 

+977 
+494 

+2.008 

+2.4(» 

8    Less  services  financed  by  Government  grants  and 
capital  

+250                     +339 

9.             Commercial  service  exports  (6+7-8) 

10    Nonniilitary  service  Imports 

+6.882 
-5.434 

+7,566 
-8, 4.36 

+8.133 
-.5.791 

+  L221                  +4.156 
-357  ,               -3.0M 

11.            Commercial  services  balance 

-ft. 458 

-f2.130 

+2.322 

+862               +1^ 

+4,275 

+5.309 

+4.311 

+36                 +2.02! 

Source:  Treasury  Department.  Dec.  3, 1963. 
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Commercial  -ocds  ard  services  sold  abrou. 
^eady  produce   a  favorable   trade    balance, 
^questionably,    some    exports    can    be    in- 
creased     such    increases   will,    however,   be 
Sow  and  hard  won.    The  Industrial  capacity 
^our  major  world  customers  to  supply  them- 
^ves  has  been  expanded,  largely  with  U^S. 
!Td      Our    former    customers    all    strive    to- 
wards self-sufficiency.    Every  nation,  no  mat- 
^r  how   small   or    how   weak   economically, 
Lks  to  establish  productive  facilities  In  or- 
Jr,  to  avoid  having  to  Import  steel    chem- 
Tcals  oil,  and  even  manufactured  goods  such 
„   automobiles    and    parts,    and    household 
TppUances.     This   trend   will   make   difficult 
a^y  dramatic  expansion  of  U.S.  exports. 

The  tax  rate  reductions  in  the  proposed 
Revenue  Act  of  1963.  now  pending  before 
^e  Senate  Finance  Committee,  are  relied 
upon  to  bring  about  a  substantial  Increase 
li  consumer  purchasing  power  in  the  United 
States  Such  an  Increase  will  ineviUbly  re- 
,ult  in  a  corresponding  Increase  In  merchan- 
Sse  imports   (table  4.  Item  4).     Tax  reduc- 

Uon  will  produce  no  "^f  "^''^  iP'^^^^^As  ° 
merchandise  exports  table  4,  item  3) .  as  a 
nefresult.  the  aS.  commercial  trade  balance 
may  be  reduced.  To  counteract  this  effect 
It  is  necessary  to  encourage  investment 
abroad,  with  the  accompanying  Increased 
return  on  such  Investment.  This  bill  Is  a 
backward  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
nroblem  Instead,  we  should  be  striving  to 
increase  U.S.  ownership  of  foreign  Income- 
producing  assets. 

CONCXtrSION 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  undersigned 
Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

HR  8000  is  another  effort  to  cover  up 
the  underlying  causes  which  have  brought 
about  recurring  deficits  In  our  balance  of 
navments.  Even  Its  proponents  concede  that 
the  legislation  Is  undesirable  as  a  long-term 
measure.  On  the  other  hand,  J^  have  seen 
no  program  advanced  by  the  administration 
which  would  serve  permanently  to  meet  the 
problem.  In  fact,  the  recent  reduct  on  by 
the  Congress  In  foreign  aid  appropriations 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  administration 

*^o**^r'should  be  deceived  by  this  bill. 
The  administration  disclaims  any  desire  to 
control  foreign  exchange.  Except  for  Its 
induced  effect  as  a  "control"  on  all  'OS.\n- 
vestment  abroad,  the  bill  would  accomplish 
little  We  would  be  opposed  to  direct  con- 
trol over  U.S.  investment  abroad,  and  are 
equally  opposed  to  the  attempt  by  this  bill 
to  achieve  that  result  Indirectly. 

If  the  United  SUtes  Is  to  maintain  Its  nosl- 
tlon  as  leader  of  the  free  world  In  the  cold 
war  with  the  CommunUt  bloc,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  economic  confrontation,  we  must 
maintain  our  position  as  the  financial  leader 
of  the  free  world.  That  position  can  be 
maintained  only  so  long  as  we  Pro^l^e  a Jree 
capital  market.  Our  position  of  leadership 
imposes  upon  us  that  burden.  Indeed,  to  be 
banker  to  the  world  is  a  ProAtable  occupa- 
tion. This  bill  would  seek  to  destroy  that 
position  It  reflects  a  "defeatist"  attitude 
which  we  cannot  accept. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Thomas  B.  CrsTis. 

Victor  A.  Knox. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

BRtiCE  Alger. 

Steven  B.  DEROUNI.^N. 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  among 
other  things  that  we  pointed  out  was  the 
fact  that  this  temporary  measure  was 
clearly  not  really  temporary,  for  the  very 
reasons  which  I  have  discussed. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  in  196o 
there  are  the  separate  views  of  myself 
and  some  of  my  other  coUeagues  who 
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se-ve  on  th^  C-m:riiilce  on  Ways  and 
M^ns.  accompanying  the  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  m  labb. 
where  we  again  pointed  out  among  other 
things  the  fiction  of  its  being  temporary, 
Which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

SEPARATB  VHWS  OP  MESSES.  CtTBTIS    UxT    Bl|rrs. 

AND  BaoYHiu.  or  Virginia  on  H  Jt.  475U 
Whether  the  interest  equalization  tax 
should  be  broadened  and  extended  depends 
upon  an  analysis  of  short-term  gains  com- 
pared to  the  long-term  damage  the  tax  does 
lo  the  U.S.  and  world  economies^  ^%^5.^  nf 
istratlon  has  Ignored  the  damaging  effects  o 
Its  capital  restraints  program.  Its  defense  of 
the  program  consists  of  calling  attention  to 
the  value  of  buying  time  to  bring  our  pay- 
ments position  into  balance.  ,„,,tr» 

The  question   is  whether  the  administra- 
tion has  used  the  time  It  has  bought-and 
at  such  high  cost-to  find  a  permanent  and 
fundamental  solution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.     We  do  not  believe   it  h^ 
Furthermore,  we  have  little  confidence  that 
extension  of   the  lET  will  spur  the  admin- 
istration on  to  making  the  basic  efforts  that 
are  needed  to  eliminate  the  deficit.  Including 
a  reappraisal  of  U.S.  foreign  mlltary  expendi- 
tures overseas,  the  avoidance  of  Inflation  at 
home,  and  the  development  of  a  more  real- 
istic domestic  structure  of  Interest  rates  as 
well  as   moderation   of  the  rate  of  Increase 
in   money  and  credit  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
Indeed,  conUnued  reliance  on  palUatlves 
and   measures  which  buy  time  permits  the 
administration    to    avoid    making    the    hard 
choices   that   are   needed   to  restore   funda- 
mental equilibrium  to   the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.     On    these    general    grounds,    we 
must  oppose  not  only  extension  of  the  lET 
but  also  the  so-called  voluntary  program  of 

controls.  .    , 

As  has  been  reported  In  the  press,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  show  a  small  surplus 
in  the  second  quarter.     This  arises,  however 
not  so  much  from  the  restraints  on  capital 
outflows  as  from  the  higher  than  usual  level 
of   exports   In   that  quarter  because   of   the 
dock  strike  in   the  first  quarter.     The  flr^t 
and  second  quarters  together  should  show  a 
deficit  Of  about  $500  million.     For  the  year 
M  a  whole,  it  is  Ukely  that  the  deficit  will 
run  between  H   bUllon   and   $15   bllUon.  a 
conalderatole  improvement  over  recent  years^ 
but  stjll  sizable.    A  large  part  of  the  ground 
ealned   bv   the   admln'strUlon's   program   is 
expected  "to  be  lost  by  higher  U.S.  Imports 

Much  of  the  drop  in  capital  outflows  In  the 
second  quarter  Is  due  to  factors  other  thari 
the  administration's  program,  although  that 
has  contributed  a*  well.  For  one  thing  dur- 
InK  the  first  quarter  the  seasonally  adjusted 
outflows  for  direct  investment  overseas  and 
for  long-term  bank  loans  were  unusuaUy 
high  ($1  billion  and  $488  million,  respec- 
tively) Partly  this  was  due  to  anticipation 
of  controls  to  come  and  was  clearly  too  large 
to  sustain.  Even  without  the  capital  con- 
trols a  drop  in  captlal  outflows  during  the 
second  quarter  was  to  be  expected. 

Even  with  the  capital  controls  program, 
however  the  outflow  on  direct  Investment 
should  be  somewhat  larger  this  year  than 
last  when  It  was  $2.4  billion.  The  Increase, 
however,  should  be  slight.  As  for  new  issues 
of  foreign  securities— a  prime  target  of  tne 
interest  equalization  tax— the  outflow  was 
rising  sharply  at  the  end  of  1964  and  seems 
now  to  be  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
$1  billion  a  year,  or  about  at  the  levels  of 
the  previous  3  years. 

More  speciflcanv.  we  oppose  extension  of 
the  lET  on  the  following  grounds: 

1  Controls  have  a  way  of  breeding  more 
-^ontrols  and  or  moving  the  worid  even  fur- 
ther awav  from  the  US.  goal  of  a  more  open 
and  expiindlng  international  f<^o^om.;  Since 
the  lET  was  first  requested  In  June  1963.  it 
has  been  broadened  to  cover  bank  loans  o. 


over  1  year;  it  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
so-called  voluntary  capital  controls  P/og™™; 
and  now  the  administration  seeks  to  apply 
the  tax  to  lending  activities  of  nonbank 
financial  Institutions. 

Aside  from  the  broadening  of  controls  at 
home,  the  lET  and  other  U.S.  capital  controls 
invite  retaliation  by  foreign  governments  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  other  nations 
with  balance-of-payments  difficulties  to  re- 
frain from  imposing  capital  controls  when 
the  worid-s  leading  financial  power  and  the 
traditional  champion  of  freedom  of  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  has  itself 
adopted  such  expedient  measures. 

In  its  annual  report  issued  June  14.  1965. 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  noted 
that  control  over  flows  ol  capital  futjds  Is  a 
retreat  from  convertibility  which  holds  dan- 
gers of  its  own."  The  Bank,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  the  world's  leading  central  bankers, 
went  on  to  comment  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  policy- 
makers in  both  the  deficit  and  the  surplus 
countries  should  wholly  succumb  to  this  easy 
way  out,  instead  of  experimenting  more  dsu^ 
inglv  with  mixture  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
poucv  that  the  logic  of  convertibility  calls 
for  There  is  a  true  equilibrium  for  a  market 
economv,  and  national  policies  cannot  be 
considered  successful  unless  they  are  provid- 
ing the  incentives  to  market  forces  to  move 

toward  It."  ^,*-(-.t 

2  The  administration's  program  to  restrtci 
capital  outflows  is  likely  to  worsen  our  long- 
run  balance-of-payments  position.  It  could 
do  so  m  the  following  ways:  ^.    ^  ^ 

(a)    Investment  abroad  is  Inextricably  tied 
to  U.S.  exports.    Any  reduction  In  Ufl.  capital 
flows  abroad  will  lead  to  a  '«<»"^^'°;° '°  ^ 
exports.  While  an  Increase  in  ^uch  flows  le^ 
to  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  capital- 
exporting  country.  *♦„„>,.» 
The  loss  of  an  export  order,  no  matter  what 
the  cause,  may  not  be  a  one-shot  a«falr;    * 
foreign    Importer   who    would    have    bought 
from  the  United  States  may  develop  another 
souTce  of  supply.    The  business  «es  dev^op^l 
in  this  fashion  may  continue  long  after  re 
stralnts  on  U.S.  capital  outflows  a«  Ufted, 
This  win  work  to  the  permanent  detriment 
of  our  export  position.                    x  ^  v,„  ♦>,« 
US    exports  will  also  be  affected  by  the 
slowdown   in   economic   activity   »n  ^,f  tern 
Se  and  other  areas  which  the  decline  In 
needkl  Investment  funds  will  tend  tx.  bring 
aSut.     As   economic   acUvtty   abroad   slow. 
U.8.   exports   are   certain   to   drop.     **   ?»• 
Charles    P    Kindleberger.    professor    of    eco- 
nS^    at    the    Massachusetts    Institute    of 
Technology,    told    the    Senate    Banking    and 
Currency  Committee  recently.  wnen 
S^  try  t^  draw  up  this  excess  of  dollars,  what 
we  are  going  to  do  is  put  pressure  on  Euro- 
^an  interest  rates  at  longterm,  cut  European 
l^^vestment.   and  Po-Jhly  ^push  Europe  fur- 
ther    into    a    depression   •    •    *.        Professor 
Kindleberger  went  on  to  express  his  concern 
fhat  tf  we   are  accelerating  a  recession  In 
Europe.  It  "will  have  repercussions  on  our- 

^^VbT  Restrictions  on  U.S.  l^^^stment  over- 
seas will  reduce  Investment  Income  In  the  fu- 
tu^  and  thus  contribute  to  continued  b^- 
ance-of-payment     weakness.      One     of     tne 
strongest  Items  In  our  balance  o^  Payn^ente 
is  the  return  flow  of  Interest,  dividends,  and 
repatriated  profits  arising  from  previous  In- 
vestments,    income    on    private    investment 
o^er^eas  In   1964   totaled  $4.7  hHUon    or   a- 
increase  of  almost  $700  million  over  the  1963 
level.    Netting  out  the  Income  earned  by  for- 
elgner?  on  their  Investments  In  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  still  had  a  plus  of 
over  $3.8  billion  on  Its  overseas  inveetments. 
This  was  onlv  $200  million  less  than  the  net 
US.  outflow  "for  direct  and  long-term  port- 
folio Investment  abroad  In  1964. 

ic^  The  lET  and  other  capital  restraints 
will  lead  to  mounting  pressures  within  the 
United  States  to  send  capital  abroad.     The 
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administration's  emphasis  on  restricting 
transfers  of  funds  overseas  ha£  raised  fears 
among  businessmen  and  Investors  that  even 
more  stringent  controls  would  follow.  The 
expectation  of  further  controls  has  Increased 
the  outflow  of  funds  beyond  levels  that 
would  have  occurred  In  the  absence  of  the 
administration's  programs.  The  abandon- 
ment of  controls  would  reverse  these  expecta- 
tions and  lead  to  a  marked  reduction  In  the 
outflow  and.  perhaps,  even  to  an  Inflow.  As 
Prltz  Machlup,  professor  of  economics  and 
International  finance  at  Princeton  University, 
recently  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee: 

"To  reverse  these  fears  we  ought  to  tell 
every  businessman  that  he  should  use  his 
funds  wherever  business  Interests  Indicate. 
If  we  could  possibly  assure  businessmen  that 
there  would  be  neither  direct  controls  or  re- 
strictions nor  any  moral  suasion,  neither  any 
obligation  to  make  reports  on  foreign  trans- 
actions nor  any  publicity  about  noncon- 
formance with  official  directives,  we  would 
soon  see  a  flow  of  funds  returning  from 
abroad." 

Another  fundamental  weakness  In  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  is  that  it  tends  to 
widen  the  already  large  gap  In  interest  rates 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  thus 
contributing  to  the  pressures  leading  to 
capital  outflows.  The  high  level  of  liquidity 
in  the  American  economy  rising  from  the 
rapid  expansion  of  money  and  credit  in  re- 
cent years,  inevitably  puts  downward  pres- 
B\ire  on  U.S.  Interest  rates  which,  combined 
with  higher  rates  in  Europe  and  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  funds,  creates  strong  pressures 
leading  to  capital  outflows.  By  restricting 
•uoti  outflows,  the  administration  puts  fur- 
ther downward  pressure  on  U.S.  rat^  and  up- 
ward pressure  on  European  rates,  thus  In- 
tensifying one  of  our  basic  problems. 

In  addition,  the  inevitable  result  is  further 
inflationary  strains  at  home  at  a  time  when 
the  pressure  on  price  stability  Is  already 
growing  severe.  This  can  only  weaken  oin* 
coet-prlce  structure  and  made  more  difficult 
the  Job  of  improving  oin-  trade  surplus. 
Therefore,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  our  International  pic- 
sltlon.  a  reduction  of  liquidity  within  the 
U.S.  economy  and  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
expansion  in  money  and  credit  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

3.  The  administration's  capital  controls 
have  weakened  the  position  of  the  United 
States   as   an   international    flnanclal   center 


and  has  led  to  the  development  of  competing 
capital  markets  abroad  Indeed,  the 
strengthening  of  Europ>ean  capital  markets 
Is  a  stated  goal  of  administration  policy.  The 
fact  Is  that  not  only  has  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  American  business  which  was  suc- 
cessfully supplying  oversead  demand  for 
capital,  been  seriously  weakened,  but  U.S. 
prestige  and  power  as  the  free  world's  major 
flnanclal  center  has  also  been  diminished. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  strengthen  European 
capital  markets,  however.  It  Is  now  possible 
to  relax  the  capital  restraints.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  capital  markets  In  Europe,  It 
Is  unlikely  that  foreign  borrowers  will  feel 
the  need  to  tap  the  U.S.  flnanclal  market  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  did  prior  to  the  In- 
troduction of  the  lET. 

4.  The  lETT  find  rthcr  np:t  1  controls  un- 
dermine the  U.S.  objectives  of  encouraging 
foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States.  As 
G.  Keith  Punston.  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  foreigners  were  net  sellers  of  out- 
standing U.S.  securities  In  1964  for  the  first 
time  In  over  15  years.  Net  sales  of  domestic 
stocks  by  foreigners  In  1964  totaled  $350  mil- 
lion, compared  to  sizable  net  purchases  In 
the  previous  5  years.  In  part,  this  reflected 
a  belief  by  foreigners  that  the  tax  was  only 
a  first  step  toward  further  restrictions  on 
the  international  flow  of  funds.  It  also  re- 
flected the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Punston  noted, 
foreign  brokers  and  dealers  who  cannot  sell 
their  securities  In  the  United  States  are  far 
less  receptive  to  the  efforts  of  U.S.  brokers 
and  dealers   to  sell  U.S.  securities  abroad. 

Thomas     B.     CtniTis. 

Jambs    B.    Utt. 

Jacksok  E.   Betts. 

JOEI.   T.    Brothill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  also  to  place  in  the  Record  the  sep- 
arate views  of  Messrs.  Curtis,  Utt, 
Betts,  and  Battin  on  H.R.  6098  as  well 
as  my  supplemental  views  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  during  the  debate 
on  the  rule;  and  I  might  even  put  into 
the  Record  the  concurring  views  of  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin tMr.  Byrnes!,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SchweebeliI,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tMr.  Broy- 
HU.L],   the  gentleman   from  New   York 


[Mr.  Conable],  and  the  gentleman  frnn 
Texas  [Mr.  Bush]. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 
VI.  CoNcraaiNO  Views  or  Messrs.  Btrnes  or 

Wisconsin,  Schneebeli,  Colliek,  Brothill 

c*  Virginia.  Conable,  and  Bush  on  HH. 

6098 

We  fully  agree  with  the  separate  views  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  that  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  adopt  appropriate 
measurea  to  meet  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  The  Interest  equalization  tax— 
and  voluntary  restraints  over  private  In- 
vestment abroad — are  but  temporary  meas- 
ures, and  do  not  meet  the  problem.  On  the 
other  band,  In  recognition  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem,  we  believe  that  even  tem- 
porary measures  may  be  preferable  to  taking 
no  action.  It  may  well  be  that  after  another 
2  years,  the  admlnlsiri.tion  will  be  no  nearer 
to  a  constructive  solution  than  at  present. 
That  respKjnsIbillty  must  rest  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

Hakold  R.  COIXIER. 

Joel  T.  Broyhh-l. 

Barber  B.  Conable. 

George  Bush. 


VII.  Separate  Views  of  Messrs.  Citrtis,  Utt, 
Betts,  and  Battin  on  H.R.  6098 

preliminary  statement 

The  undersigned  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  opptosed 
to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6098,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Interest  equalization  tax  for  an 
additional  2  years  to  June  30,  1969,  and  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  tax.  This  bill  Is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  so-called  temporary  remedy 
which  merely  serves  to  becloud  the  real  prob- 
lem— excessive  Government  spending  abroad. 

During  the  i>ast  20  years,  the  United  States 
has  made  over8ea«  grants  and  loans  (net  of 
repajrment  of  principal  and  interest)  In  ex- 
ceee  of  $70  billion.  Our  governmental  ex- 
penditures produce  a  deficit  In  our  balance 
of  more  than  $3  bllUon  per  year,  exclusive  of 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  to  cure  the  deficit  in  oiir 
balance  of  payments,  we  must  first  recognize 
the  cause  of  that  deficit.  We  will  never  meet 
the  problem  so  long  as  the  administration 
P>er8lst8  In  confusing  the  Issues.  The  private 
sector  of  our  economy  does  not  give  rise  to 
the  problem.  It  Is  a  governmental  problem, 
requiring  governmental  restraint  rather  than 
restraint  on  the  private  sector. 


Table  1. — Private  and  Governrntnt  sectors  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  1960-66  > 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


igflO-61  (average) 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  < 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Oovern- 
ment 

Private 

Oovem- 
ment 

Private 

Oovem- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Exports , 

17.  a 

S.8 

4.0 

.6 

2.4 

.4 

2 

IS.  2 

4.1 

4.4 

.4 

3.0 
.6 
_  2 

19.3 

4.2 

4.7 

.3 

3.5 
.5 
.2 

22.5 

5.0 

5.2 

.1 

3.6 
.« 
.3 

23.6 
6.0 
5-8 

-.2 

3.6 

.6 
.3 

2 

25.6 
5.7 
6.1 
1.6 

38 

Income  on  Investments.. 

Other  service  receipts . 

3 

Long-term  capital  Inflows 

Repayments  to  US.  (Jovemment '.. 

.e 

.1 

.« 

.6 

.6 
.4 

.6 

.  5 

.8 

Oovemment  liabilities  « 

2 

Total  receipts 

25.4 

3.7 

27.1 

4.9 

28.5 

8.2 

32.8 

6.5 

34.6 

5.3 

39.2 

5.7 

Imports 

-14.6 
-6.2 
-■.'.6 

-18.2 
-5.6 

-2.9 

-17.0 
-6l2 
-3.7 

-18.6 
-6.6 
-4.4 

-21.6 
-7  2 
-4.3 

-25.  5 
-7.4 
-3.4 

Services 

-.9 

"-3.0 
-3.7 

-1.0 

. 

-3.1 
-4.3 

-1.1 

-1.3 

-1.4 

-1.4 

Private  long-term  investments 

Military  cash  outflows 

-2.9 
-4.6 

-2.8 
4.3 

-2.8 
-4.3 

-16 

Oovernment  Brants  and  loans 

-4  6 

Total  payments 

-22.4 

-7.6 

-24.6 

-8.4 

-26.9 

-8.6 

-29.8 

-8.4 

-33.0 

-8.6 

36.3 

9.« 

Basic  position 

3.n 

-1.5 
-l.O 

-3.9 

2.S 

-.5 

-1.2 

-3.8 

1.6 
-.8 
-.4 

-3.4 

3.2 
-2.1 
-1.2 

-2.9 

1.6 

.7 

-.4 

-3.2 

2.9 
-.1 
-.3 

-3.9 

8hort-t«rm  capital  outflows. 

Unrecorded  outflows... 

Balance 

.6 

-3.9 

.R 

-3.5 

.2 

-3.4 

-.1 

-2.9 

1.9 

-3.2 

2.5 

-3.9 
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•  "Interest  Equallratlon  Tax  Extensilon  Hearings."  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Feb.  18-16,  1967,  p.  l!52,  table  3. 

•  Annual  rst«  for  1st  3  quarters. 

•  ExcludasdebtprepaymeaUortsa.OOO.aOOIn  1960,  $6*6,000,000  In  1961,  $681,000,000  in 
1962.  $326,000,000  in  1963,  $122,000,000  in  1964.  $221,000,000  In  1968,  and  $236,000,000  during 
the  1st  3  Quarters  of  1966. 

«  Excludes  sale  of  medium-term  Oovemment  securities  to  foreign  governments  which 


totaled  $251,000,(100  in  1962,  $642,000,000  in  1963,  $547,000,000  in  1964,  and  $252,000,000  in 
1966.    During  1966,  $907,000,000  of  these  securities  matured  and  were  not  renewed. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business!  (Washlnirton: 
US.  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  1968),  June  1968,  p.  12;  December  1965.  pp.  18,  20; 
March  1966,  pp.  18-22;  December  1966,  pp.  21-31. 


4BMINISTRATION    POLICT    DOES    NOT    8EKVK 
tJ.fl.  rNTTBEST 

The  United  States  had  had  a  deficit  In 
It,  balance  of  payments  every  year  since 
W50  with  the  exception  of  1957.  E^^'^dl^K 
L  abnormal  "backflow"  of  funds  In  1966, 
tf^e  total  deficit  amounts  to  about  $40  bll- 
nnn  About  $12  billion  of  this  deficit  has 
been  offset  ^y  <^^«  withdrawal  of  gold  reserves 
nt  balance  has  largely  gone  Into  "liquid 
claims  or  assets,  which  easUy  can  be  con- 
verted Into  a  demand  on  the  remaining  U.S. 
mid  reserves. 

Short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners,  report- 
-t  bv  US  banks,  have  increased  from  17.6 
MUlon  at  the  end  of  1949  to  «31.4  bUlIon  at 
^.  end  of  1966.  In  addition,  the  Treafiury 
neoartment  has  borrowed  directly  from  for- 
iSn  central  banks,  and  from  the  Interna- 
t^nal  Monetary  Fund  In  order  to  meet 
calms  on  the  dollar.  Offlclal  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  of  short-term  liabilities  or 
claliM  total  «13.4  billion.  An  addlUonal  $6.4 
billion  of  theee  liabilities  are  held  by  Inter- 
national flnanclal  institutions,  bringing  the 
total  current  liabilities  to  •18.8  billion.  As 
a  result  the  potential  demands  outeUnd- 
Uui  against  the  United  States— our  current 
uTblUtles— exceed  the  current  assets— our 
itold  reserves— available  to  meet  those  de- 
mands This  In  turn  exerts  pressure  on  the 
policy  decisions  which  are  made  by  the 
administration. 

Why  did  the  administration  tie  Itself  to  the 
so-called  Interest  equalization  tax  and  "vol- 
untary" controls? 

The  European  creditor  nations  have  been 
urelng    the    United    SUtes    to    reduce    the 
deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments  by  higher 
domestic    interest   rates    and    by    curtailing 
long-term    foreign    Investments.      This    has 
consistently  been  the  poelUon  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  Common 
Market.'     In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we 
are  called  upon,  not  to  reduce  the  "giveaway 
programs  on  which  we  reaUze  no  return,  but 
to  cut  beck  ofa  loans  and  investments  abroad 
which  carry  with  them  an  obligation  of  re- 
nayment.    These  measures  may  better  serve 
Se  interest  of  our  European  creditors  than 
would  the  unequivocal  demand  for  payments 
to  offset  the  capital  flow  of  »2  bllUon  a  year 
attributable  to  the  maintenance  of   tioope 
abroad     Prom  their  standpoint.  It  certainly 
is  preferable  to  our  Insistence  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  open  Its  doors  to  our  imports 
in  the  same  maimer  that  we  have  opened 
our  doors  to  their  exports.    It  does  not  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

DETICrr  NOT  ATTMBUTABLI  TO  VirTNAM 

The  admlnlstraUon  U  telling  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  we  would  have 
a  balanced  budget  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  "in  equilibrium."  Thwe 
statements  have  no  foundation  In  fact.  So 
long  as  the  administration  persists  In  its 
refusal  to  recognize  the  real  nature  of  the 
problem,  we  wUl  never  achieve  a  solution. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
admlnUtratlon,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  not 
accentuated  the  problem.  'While  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  an  adverse  balance  of  payments,  equally 
abnormal  conditions  more  than  offset  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Offsetting  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
during  the  year  1966,  there  was  an  abnormal 
net  "backflow"  of  funds  Into  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $2  billion.  Of  this 
amount  $1.1  billion  apparently  was  "Induced" 
by  the  admlnlstraUon.'  The  German  Oovern- 


ment was  offered  an  Inducement  to  make  an 
advance  payment  on  account  of  Its  Indebted- 
ness, In  Ueu  of  an  obligation  to  purchase 
arms  In  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  a 
so-called  offset  agreement.'  That  is  the 
agreement  whereby  Germany  Is  supposed  to 
buy  arms  In  the  United  States  of  a  value 
sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining 
U  S  troops  In  Germany.  In  addition,  par- 
ticipation certificates  bearing  a  high  rate  of 
interest  were  sold  to  foreign  governmental 
financial  InsUtuUons  and  foreign  funds  were 
invested  In  high  Interest  bearing  certificates 
of  deposit  having  a  maturity  of  more  than 
1  year.'  This  more  than  offset  any  drain 
caused  by  the  war  In  Vietnam.  If  neither 
is  taken  Into  account.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  our  situation  not  only  failed  to  Improve, 
but  actually  worsened. 

AITEK  4  TEABS ADMINISTRATION  NO 

NEAKER   A    SOLXmON 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  was  proposed 
as  a  "temporary"  measure,  In  order  to  al- 
leviate the  pressure  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  the  outfiow  of  Investment  funds 
until  the  administration  could  adopt  more 
permanent  measures  designed  to  meet  the 
real  problem.     Almost  4  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  Congress  Is  now  asked  to  extend  the 
interest  equalization  tax  for  another  2  years 
and  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
tax     The   administration   concedes   that   It 
sees   no   solution   vrtthln   the  period   of   the 
extension.'     Before    enacting    an    extension, 
we  believe  that  the  Congress  should  examine 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  pe- 
riod the  tax  has  been  in  effect,  and  what  the 
administration    proposes    to    accomplish    If 
the  Congress  should  extend  the  tax.     Have 
we  made  any  progress?     If  not,  an  extension 
of  the  tax  merely  postpones  the  day  of  reck- 
oning when  we  must  ultimately  face  up  to 
the  problem. 

■What  Is  proposed  by  the  administration  to 
reduce   the   deficit   in   our   balance   of   pay- 
ments?    We  see  no  Intention  on  the  part  or 
the  administration  to  curtail  or  cut  back  on 
Government  expenditures  abroad.    On  the 
contrary,  the  administration  dlrecta  its  at- 
tention to  the  expansion  of  exports,  the  at- 
traction   of    foreign    Investment    Into    the 
United    States,    and    the   encouragement   of 
tourism    m    the    United    States.    There    is 
nothing    new    In    these    suggestions.    They 
were  first  proposed  by  President  Kennedy  In 
a  message  to  the  Congress  on  February   6. 
1961   (H    Doc.  84.  87th  Con.,  1st  sess.) .     Six 
years  later,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  trade 
balance  has  deteriorated  and  that  our  tourist 
gap  with  Western  Europe  has  worsened,  the 
admlnlstraUon  Is  still  advancing  these  pro- 
posals as  a  long-range  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  IS  OVERBURDENED 

During  the  past  5  years  the  administration 
has  been  directing  Its  efforta  either  to  re- 
strain the  private  sector  In  the  case  of  out- 
going investments— or  to  stimulate  the  pri- 


vate sector  In  the  case  of  Incoming  Invest- 
menta  and  outgoing  trade— In  order  that  t^e 
private  sector  could  carry  a  bigger  load.  The 
trade  expansion  bill,  the  Investment  credit, 
the  tax  reduction  bill,  the  Interest  equalisa- 
tion tax  blU.  the  foreign  investors  bill,  the 
United  States-Canadian  automobile  treaty 
bill  and  almost  every  other  blU  sent  to  t^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  prefaced 
with  the  statement  that  the  legislation  was 
needed  to  meet  our  balance  of  payments 
problem.  The  Congress  has  enacted  all  of 
this  legislation,  but  the  problem  remains— 
and  we  are  no  nearer  a  solution  today.  We 
believe  that  It  Is  time  the  administration  di- 
rected Its  attention  to  Government  spend- 
ing abroad.  The  private  sector  cannot  carry 
the  full  burden  of  those  expenditures. 

TRADE  AND  TRAVEL  POLICIES  NEED  REAPPRAISAL 

If    we    exclude    Government-financed    ex- 
ports—the   goods    that    we    give    away— our 
favorable  trade  balance  In  the  exchange  of 
goods  during  the  period  from   1962  to  1966 
amounted  to  $10.3  billion.     On  the  average, 
exports  exceeded  Imports  by  about  •a.e  bil- 
lion each  year.     In  1966,  this  favorable  bal- 
ance was  wiped  out."     Exports  must  Increase 
by  at  least  $2.6  bUllon,  in  excess  of  Impwts, 
to  get  back  to  where  we  were  when  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 
If  we  are  to  regain  our  trade  surpliis,  we 
must   first   restore   price   stablUty   at   home. 
The  inflationary  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  hidden 
"tax"  on  our  exports,  and  a  "bonus"  for  im- 
ports     We  must  also  reexamine  the  policy 
of     extending     trade     concessions     to     the 
European   Community  and  to  Japan,  while 
they  ever  Increasingly  adopt  "protectionist 
policies  to  restrict  Imports  from  the  Unlteo 
States      We  caimot  continue  to  encourage 
imports  from  abroad.  In  the  face  of  a  grow- 
ing effort  on   the  part  of  the   other  major 
industrial    nations    to    close    their    doors   to 
American  exports. 

Expenditures  by  Americans  traveling  out- 
side of  the  United  States  exceed  expendi- 
tures  by  persons  from   abroad  traveling   in 
the  United  States  by  approximately  $1.2  bil- 
lion     However,    a   broad-gaged   program    to 
close  the  travel  gap  oversimplifies  the  Issue. 
The  problem  does  not  relate  to  tourism  as  a 
whole    but   onlv  to   the   difference   between 
expenditures   by  Europeans  in   the   United 
States    and   expenditures   by   Americans   in 
Europe      Of  the  total  of  approximately  $14 
billion  spent  m  the  United  States  by  visitors 
from    foreign    countries,    60    percent   repre- 
sented     expenditures     by      travelers     from 
Canada  and  Mexico.    Another  10  to  15  per- 
cent represented  expenditures  by  travelers 
from  Latin  America.     All  of  these  countries 
have   unfavorable    trade    balances   with   the 
United  States.     We  cannot  solve  our  prob- 
lem, which  stems  from  an  Imbalance  with 
the     European     Community,     by     creating 
further    problems    In    the    Western    Heml- 
soh6rc 
This  was  conceded  by  the  administration.' 


>  "The  U.S.  Balance  of  Paymenta,"  Interna- 
tional   Economic    Policy    Association    (19661 

PP  8-8 

•  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Feb.  6,  1967, 
•aid: 

"The  spectacular  change,  however,  In  the 


capital  accounta  last  year  was  on  the  recelpta 
side      Long-term   capital   recelpto   Included: 

"Investmenta  of  over  $400  mlUlon  by  In- 
ternational lending  institutions  In  long-term 
CD's  and  In  U.S.  agency  Issues,  and 

"Investments  of  over  $700  mUUon  by  for- 
eign offlclal  agencies  in  long-term  CD's. 

"Some  of  the  latter  investment  was  made 
out  of  large  dollar  accruals  to  certain  coun- 
tries from  our  military  spending  abroad. 
Some  represented  shlf ta  out  of  foreign  official 
liquid  dollar  holdings  In  response  to  the 
high  rates  of  return  on  time  certificates  of 
deposit  and  Federal  agency  securities"  (Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report,  Feb.  6,  1967) . 

•"Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 
Hearings,"  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Feb.  15-16,  1967  pp.  114-116. 

'  Id.,  at  pp.  113-118. 

•Id.,  at  p.  19. 


•  Refer  to  table  1. 

♦In  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
Congessman  Byrnes  (Wisconsin)  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  engaged  in  tne 
following  colloquy: 

"Mr  BTRNES.  If  you  look  to  travel,  you 
have  to  look  to  the  Individual  country,  dont 
you  as  far  as  the  travel  problem  Is  con- 
cerned?  Isn't  the  drain  restating  baslcaUy 
from  the  American  travel  In  Europe  and  the 
lack  of  European  travel  In  this  country? 
"Secretary  Fowler.  That  Is  the  big  factor. 
"Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  encourage  travel 
by  Latin  Americans  you  sure  Just  creating  a 
situation  m  Latin  America  that  we  wUl  have 
to  go  In  and  finance.  !.**». 

"If  It  l8  In  Canada,  we  must  look  to  the 
Canadian  problem  of  the  trade  backed 
forth.  There  la  not  any  point  talking  about 
increasing  travel  from  Canada. 
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Yet,  the  administration  did  not  even  offer 
figures  to  show  the  comparative  amount 
spent  by  Americans  traveling  in  Exirope  and 
by  European  travelers  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  Indeed  foolish  to  suppose  that  o\ir 
balance-of-payments  problem  can  be  mate- 
rially improved  by  promoting  travel  in  the 
United  States.  Out  of  every  travel  dollar 
spent  In  the  United  States,  only  about  one- 
fourth  comes  from  Europe.  The  balance 
comes  from  our  neighbors  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  who  look  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance  In  meeting  their  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

CONCLtJSION 

The  Republicans  on  the  committee  op- 
posed the  original  Interest  equalization  tax 
bill  (H.R.  3000).  Nothing  has  transpired 
In  the  interim  to  change  our  views.  The 
Interest  equalization  tax  was — and  still  Is — 
nothing  more  than  a  "club"  which  the  ad- 
ministration holds  over  certain  segments  of 
business  and  the  financial  community,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance  with  a  program  of  control  over 
capital  outflow  within  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  President  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
Rather  than  attack  the  real  causes  of  the 
deficit  m  our  balance  of  payments,  the  ad- 
ministration has  resorted  to  statistical 
legerdemain — fancy  bookkeeping — to  conceal 
the  fact  that  not  only  has  there  been  no 
Improvement  In  the  situation,  but  It  has 
worsened.  Unless  we  take  away  this  "club," 
and  allow  the  normal  forces  of  the  market- 
place to  function,  we  will  be  no  nearer  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Thomas    B.    Crjuxia. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Brrrs. 

J  AMIS  P.  Battin. 


THE    rVOLBTION    OF    O.S.    PRIVAT*    FOREIGN    IN- 
VKSTMXNT    OONTKOL    PROGRAMS 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  was  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy  on  July  18,  19«3, 
became  law  on  September  2,  1964,  and  was 
made  retroactive  by  13  months  to  July  18, 
1963.  The  lET  was  proposed  as  an  Interim 
measure  to  "buy  time"  for  the  administra- 
tion to  solve  the  more  fundamental  problems 
causing  continuing  payments  Imbalances.  In 
1965  It  was  renewed  by  Congress  for  19 
months  to  July  31.  1967.  according  to  Secre- 
tary Powler,  as  a  "temporary  excise  tax" 
(hearings.  H.R.  4750,  89th  Cong.,  p.  9).  By 
Executive  order  of  February  10.  1965,  the 
President  used  authority  given  him  In  the 
Initial  legislation  and  applied  the  IKT  to 
U.S.  commercial  banks'  foreign  loans  of  over 
1  year.  It  had  been  found  that  bank  loans 
were  being  substituted  for  other  methods  of 
financing  Investments  abroad  which  were 
subject  to  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 

Between  1963  and  1964  the  total  amoimt 
of  U.S.  private  foreign  Investment  increased 
from  $66.6  billion  to  $75.8  billion,  an  Increase 
much  greater  than  that  from  1962  to  1963 
of  about  $6.5  billion.  The  greatest  amount 
of  this  rise  came  from  Increases  of  short- 
and  long-term  claims  of  U.S.  banks,  which 
resulted  In  the  Executive  order  under  the 
Initial  lET  referred  to  above.  (See  table  on 
p.  48.) 

Another  result  of  the  large  private  Invest- 
ment  outflow   In    1964   was   the   Imposition, 


Vin.  SUTPLEMKNTAL  VTBWS  OF  MR.  CtTKTIS 

I  have  subscribed  to  the  Republican  views 
oppKDsIng  further  extension  of  the  interest, 
equalization  tax. 

This  supplemental  statement  relates  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  (lET)  to  the  other 
two  Government  programs  controlling  private 
capital  outflows,  in  order  that  the  lET  can 
be  seen  In  Its  larger  context.  The  absence  of 
an  administration  effort  to  do  so  dtirlng  the 
conunlttee's  examination  of  the  question  of 
renewal  and  amendment  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  was  a  major  omission  In  the 
administration  approach  to  this  legislation. 

It  Is  Important  to  enxphaslze  that  the  ad- 
ministration's Investment  control  programs 
are  threefold.  First,  there  are  controls  on 
UJ3.  Investment  in  foreign  equity  Issues,  or 
U.S.  portfolio  investment.  This  program  Is 
Implemented  by  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

Second  Is  the  program  to  control  "volun- 
tarily" the  direct  private  foreign  Investments 
of  U.S.  businesses  in  overseas  facilities.  This 
program  is  administered  by  means  of  guide- 
lines set  by  the  Commerce  Department  under 
which  722  firms  ae:ree  to  restrain  foreign 
capital  expenditures  and  report  quarterly  the 
effects  of  their  operations  on  the  balance  of 
payments. 

"Fhlrd  U  the  program  to  control  foreign 
lending  by  U.Sv  banks.  This  program  Is  Im- 
plemented by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  n  series  of  guidelines. 


early  In  1966,  of  the  "voluntary"  programs  for 
direct  private  foreign  investments  by  flnng, 
and  for  commercial  banking  and  nonbank 
Institutions.  The  effect  on  the  private  ac- 
count of  the  balance  of  payments  and  on 
financing  of  overseas  operations  was  Im- 
mediate. The  voluntary  controls  reduced 
the  outflovy  of  private  Inveetment  ftinds  but 
did  not  reduce  the  growth  of  total  private 
foreign  Investment.  It  merely  altered  the 
maimer  In  which  the  Investment  wm 
financed. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1965  the  total  private 
Investment  outflow  was  down  to  $4.2  billion 
and  the  Inflow  of  U.S.  Investment  Income 
was  about  $5.6  billion.  In  1966  (annual  pro- 
jection on  the  basis  of  the  first  three 
quarters)  private  capital  outflows  were  $33 
billion  and  Income  Inflows  were  about  $5J 
billion.  The  total  value  of  U.S.  private 
foreign  Investment  continued  to  Increase  by 
pre-19fl4  rates  of  about  $5  billion  a  year.  In 
1965  the  total  Increased  from  $75.8  billion  to 
$80.9  billion,  and  a  similar  Increase  is  ex- 
pected to  be  shown  by  final  1966  data.  The 
reason  for  the  continued  Increase  In  the  total 
of  private  foreign  Investment  Is  simply  that 
U.S.  businessmen  have  employed  retained 
earnings  and  Ingenious  methods  of  obtaining 
capital  from  foreign  capital  markets  to 
finance  continued  growth.  A  table  showing 
the  Increasing  total  private  foreign  Invest- 
ment follows : 


U.S.  assets  and  inveslmenls  abroad,  19f!l-6o  ' 
[In  millions  of  dollars;  value  outstanding  at  end  of  each  period] 


U.S.  assets  and  investments  abroad,  total. 

I'rlvate  Investments ■ 

Long  term 


1061 


Direct - 

Foreign  dollar  bonds 

Other  foreign  bonds  • 

Foreign  corporate  stocks. 

Hanking  claims 

Other r 


Short-term  assets  and  claims. 


Reported  by  banks. 
Other..- 


U.S.  Oovemment  credits  and  claims. 
Longtfrm  credits « 


74.  014 
65,513 


ig62 


1963 


1064 


19651 


80,343  !      B8,801 
60,025  1      66,513 


49,003 


34,664 

5,406 

fi,602 
3,332 

6,510 


{      . 


(•) 

(») 


52.732 


S7.2W 
6, 


T14 
l,9fl» 
1,678 


7,293 


58,330 


5.101 

2,192 


19,501 


Rcpavuble  In  dollars  ' 

Kcpayable  In  foreign  currencies,  etc.'. 


Foreign  currencies  and  short-term  claims 

IMF  E'lld  tninche  position  and  monetary  authorities' 
hoMings  o(  convertible  currencies 


14,  749 


(') 


2,046 
1,806 


20.318 


16,042 


40,686 
7,335 
819 
S,145 
2.830 
1.51$ 

8,183 


64,919 


44,386 

8,219 

978 

6,270 

4.086 

<  1,962 

10.001 


5.887 
2.296 


7.857 

2,944 


ioa,o(i 


80,9(2 


70,801 


49.217 
9.126 
1.080 
5,  Oil 
4.9? 

«2.0tt 

10.111 


7.7a 

2,4U 


(') 
(») 


3,113 

1,1G3 


13, 162 
3,987 


3.392 

1,247 


13, 974 
4,803 

3,321 

1,201 


14.968 
5,350 

3,161 

1,644 


"Secretary  Fowler.  I  would  agree. 

"Mr  Btrnxs.  Because  that  Is  Just  going  to 
create  some  new  problems  that  you  are  going 
to  have  to  look  to.  So  fundamentally.  It  is 
your  European  travel. 

"Secretary  Powlke.  European  travel. 

"iir.  Bthnes.  Wo  would  Just  distort  the 
picture.  If  we  talk  about  travel  as  a  whole. 

"Secretary  Kowx,ni.  That  Is  rlgbt.  And 
the  focus  in  our  thinking  is  on  the  oversea 
travel  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
That  iB  the  principal  area  of  promotion  that 
we  Bhoold  have  In  mind"  (pp.  98  and  99) . 


•  Data  on  U  S,  Investments  abroad  differ  from  data  used  to  calculate  capital  movements  ta  the  balance  of  paymraB 
because  the  investment  data  mclude  portfolio  valuation  a<llustments  and  reinvested  eamhigs  of  foreign  afflllatM, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

»  Cmi' NtMi'nmarilv  of  securities  payable  In  fon>lgn  currencies,  but  includes  some  dollar  obligations  including  prior 
to  lOtBiKirti'inations  m  loans  iinde  bv  the  International  li;uik  for  Reconstnictlon  and  Development.  Effect'* 
liWS,  participatious  in  IBRD  loans  are  included  under  banking  ciaiinJ  and  "other"  long  term,  according  to  country 

"  "includes  $254,000,000  loaned  to  Canada  in  coimectlon  with  Columbia  River  power  deveior>raent. 
» Not  uvftilable.  ^  ,      , 

•  Ejclude.s  World  War  I  debts  that  are  not  currently  being  serviced.  .        u  .■  ..  _.i.v,i'.j 
»  Includes  indebtedness  repayable  in  V.S.  dollars,  or  optionaUy  in  foreign  currencies  when  option  rests  with  u.a. 

"^UncluX"  indebtedness  which  the  borrower  may  contractuiUIy.  or  at  its  option,  repay  with  its  uirrency,  with  s 
3fi  Country's  oarrBncy,  or  by  delivery  of  materials  or  tnmsfer  of  services. 

Sotn-cc:  U.S.  Depart  men  t  of  Commerce. 


ErFFECTS  OP  CONTROl.  PROGRAMS 

The  above  data  show  the  effect  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  Investment  control  pro- 
grams on  distorting  the  means  of  financtng 
U.S  private  foreign  investment.  But  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
the  adverse  effects  of  these  programs  on  the 
plus  side  of  the  balance  of  payments.  This 
should  be  the  subject  to  an  intensive  con- 
gresslonfil  review. 

During  the  hearings  the  New  York  Stock 
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nan  Watte  in  the  hearings  an  HJi.  3813. 
mge  135.  pointed  out  ttxat  ttie  interest  equal- 
l»tlon  tax  iB  dUcouraglng  foreign  purchasee 
of  X!£.  securities,  and  rtms  dlrecUy  counter 
to  legislation,  passed'ln  the  second  session  of 
tbe  89th  Congress,  to  make  such  investments 
more  attractive  by  changing  the  taxation  of 
tteir  profits. 

In  the  area  of  restraints  on  U.S.  direct 
investment,  there  Is  certainly  good  evidence, 
described  by  (i  former  Commerce  Depart- 
ment official,  J.ick  N.  Behrman,  In  an  arUcle 
oa  page  59  of  the  hearings,  to  suggest  that 
0.3.  direct  outflows  are  very  quick  to  repay 
themselves  through  the  repatriation  of  earn- 
ings.     This    suggestion    that    the    "payout" 


Exchange  witness  documented  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  interest  equalization  tax  on  re- 
ceipts from  sales  to  foreigners  of  U.S.  equity 
Issues  (p.  127,  passim).  Even  after  assuming 
that  all  the  British  liquidation  was  due  to 
Government  action,  transactions  in  U.S.  equi- 
ties outBlde  Great  Britain  resulted  in  more 
sales  of  U.S.  securities  than  purchasses  of 
U.S.  securities  after  the  Interest  equalization 
tax.  Before  the  tax.  there  had  been  more 
purchases  than  sales  for  15  years.    Congresi- 


Government  loans  Increased  by  $1.*  billion 
in  1963,  $1.5  in  1964,  and  $1.9  In  1965.  Direct 
dollar  outflows  In  1966  from  U.S.  Govermnent 
mlliury  and  aid  expendlttirep  overseas  to- 
taled $3.4  billion  deficit. 

From  the  point  of  view  merely  of  the  capi- 
tal account  of  the  balance  of  payments,  there 
is  evidence  that  In  every  recent  year  but 
1964  private  inflows  have  exceeded  outflows. 
Also,  there  Is  evidence,  particularly  In  the 
table  on  page  152  of  the  hearings,  that  the 
private  sector  of  the  accounts  has  been  In 
surplus  every  year  except  1964  when  It  was 
in  deficit  only  $100  million.  The  Govern- 
ment account  was  in  deficit  $3.9  billion  In 
1960   and   1961,  $3.9  billion  in   1962,  3.4  bll- 


oerlod  Is  much  shorter  than  previous  official     uon  jn  1963.  $2.9  bUUon  In  1964,  $3.2  billion 
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estimates  Is  challenged  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  page  67  Of  the  hearings,  but 
Uiere  is  certainly  no  definitive  evidence  to 
convince  one  that  direct  Investments  are 
a  net  drain  even  over  the  relatively  short 
period  of  4  or  5  years.  There  Is  also  a  posl- 
tlve  Influence  from  U.S.  exports  overseas,  and 
It  should  be  determined  to  what  extent  the 
recent  slowing  In  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
«xport8  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Investment 
nstralnt. 

Without  being  able  to  explore  these  pro- 
grams exhaustively  here,  my  conclusion  is 
that  VS.  investment  control  programs  are 
ictuaJly  reducing  credit  Items  In  the  pay- 
ments accounts. 

LACK  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  PUBLIC  REVIEW 

But  the  fundamental  point  I  wish  to  make 
here   is   that   the   Congress   Itself   is  unable 
to  assess  and  decide  the  total  effects  of  these 
programs.     There  are  several  reasons.     First, 
the    "voluntary"    Investment    and    banking 
controls  are  not  imposed  through  legislation 
and  therefore   there  Is  no  ready   forum   or 
lever  for  Congress  to  use  in  evaluating  them. 
Congress  has  not  Itself  taken  the  Initiative 
that  Is  required  to  review  the  program.    Sec- 
ond,  there    is    a   distinct    unwillingness   on 
the  part   of  the   administration   to   present, 
even  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a 
oomprehenslve  picture  of  the  entire  invest- 
ment control  program.    I  am  dismayed  that, 
after  asking  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Dom- 
ing on    page   56    to   request    the   Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "to  show  what 
they  have  been  attempting  to  do  and  what 
the  statistics  show  has  been  accomplished," 
the  Federal   Reserve's  response   was   to   re- 
print In  the  record  a  brief  press  release.    The 
lame  response  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  chairman's  and  my  own  re- 
quest for  full  Information  on  the  Commerce 
Department  investment  program.     Press  re- 
leases cannot  substitute  for  substantive  Is- 
sue analysis,  let  alone  can  they  be  the  basis 
for  cross-examination  In  a  public  committee 
hearing. 

The  Congress  is  asked  here  only  to  renew 
and  alter  existing  legislation.  But  this  leg- 
islation Is  Intimately  related  to  a  broader 
program  that  Is  not  In  our  immediate  leg- 
islative grasp.  This  does  not  absolve  us 
from  an  obligation  to  understand  these  pro- 
grams in  their  entirety  and  to  relate  them 
tc  the  broader  problem  of  the  balance  of 
payments,  a  matter  of  Intense  national  and 
international   concern.     We   have   not  done 

80. 

rtJNDAMENTAL    SOLTTTIONS    HAVX    NOT    BEEN 
FOUND 

Ultimately  the  effect  of  the  three  Invest- 
ment control  programs  has  been  designed, 
as  the  minority  points  out,  to  "buy  time." 
The  administration  has  promised  tiB  that 
this  bought  time,  totollng  4  years  this  July, 
would  be  used  to  address  the  more  funda- 
mental underlying  causes  of  the  baltuice-of- 
payments  deficit. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  In  spite 
of  gross  Interference  by  Government  altering 
the  type  but  not  the  total  of  private  U.S. 
luvBttoMOiU  the  Ooveminent  (uxount  re- 
mains even   further   out   of   balpnce.     U.S. 


In  1965.  and  about  $3.9  bUllon  In  1966. 

Clearly  the  burden  is  on  Government  to 
undertake  searching  reevaluations  of  every 
area  of  Its  international  commitments  In 
order  to  eliminate  obligations  that  are  not 
urgently  important.  If  the  war  »n  Vietnam 
Is  given  priority,  then  other  objectives  must 
be  reexamined.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
reluctance  to  do  so.  Public  policy  goals  have 
been  given  priority  to  the  detriment  of  pri- 
vate activities  which  themselves  are  the  base 
of  the  pluses  and  can  make  fundamental 
contributions  to  solvlhg  the  Government 
deficits. 


A    TENtlOUS    IMPROVEMENT 

The  balance  of  payments  in  1966  was  In 
deficit  $568  mlllfon  by  the  "offlcial  transac- 
tions" measurement,  half  of  the  deficit  by 
the  same  measure  in  1965.  The  Improve- 
ment in  1966  was  in  large  measure  the  re- 
sult of  a  change  In  flows  of  capital  seeking 
in  part  to  take  advantEige  of  high  U.S.  In- 
terest rates.  Given  a  rapidly  changing  mone- 
tary picture  m  this  country  these  flows  could 
turn  to  our  disfavor,  producing  a  large  out- 
flow m  the  present  year. 

The  prognosis  for  the  immediate  future 
of  the  balance  of  payments  Is  not  good.  Ef- 
forts to  "manage"  the  balance  of  payments 
by  manipulation  of  speclflc  items  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  effort,  and  a  most  difficult  one; 
the  balance  of  payments  is  not  like  the  in- 
ventory of  a  grocery  store  that  can  be  re- 
arranged dally  to  meet  changing  demands. 
It  Is  an  imprecise  measurement  at  best  and 
our  experience  with  attempts  to  adjust 
various  of  Its  Items  has  not  been  good.  The 
lET  can  be  accurately  seen  as  one  of  these 
post  hoc  balance  of  payments  management 
Items  and  no  more.  It  should  be  reviewed 
and  decided  on  by  this  House  as  part  of  the 
broader  problem  of  achieving  a  fundamental 
adjtistment  of  U.S.  international  payments 
and  receipts. 

Clearly  the  Interest  equalization  act 
should  be  permitted  to  expire  along  with  the 
two  other  programs  of  restraint  and  our  at- 
tentions should  be  directed  toward  getting 
the  Federal  Government's  expenditures,  both 
capital  and  current,  into  balance  with  our 
International    earnings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say,  in  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues, what  is  necessary  is  for  you  to 
come  along  and  tell  the  administration 
that  we  cannot  pursue  a  policy  which  you 
say  in  your  concurring  views  is  wrong. 
Do  not  come  along  and  say,  "Yes,  we 
agree  with  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee who  point  out  these  basic  facts 
but  we  will  support  the  administration 
in  pursuing  its  bad  habits." 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  con- 
cur in  our  views  and  then  support  this 
bill.  The  dissenting  views  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
has  not  achieved  its  purpose  and  that 
it  has  done  really  nothing,  fortunately, 
overall  in  curbing  private  investment. 


Private  ent-erprise  has  figured  out  All 
sorts  of  ways  of  getting  around  this  "Ber- 
lin Wall."  However,  this  legislation  has 
created  serious  problems  in  the  flexlbllitji' 
of  private  enterprise  in  investing  abroad 
and  how  to  use  the  most  efficacious  form 
of  investment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  come 
to  this  new  "dodge."  My  good  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  "dodge,"  but  1  want 
to  say  tliat  the  administration  is  going 
to  try  to  figure  out  how  it  can  put  some 
machineguns  on  these  areas  where  in- 
vestment is  escaping  through  the  "Berlin 
Wall." 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  state 
to  the  Cammittee  of  the  Whjle  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  this  afternoon 
that  insofar  as  the  balance  of  payments 
Is  concerned — if  this  is  a  true  statement — 
and  I  icel  it  probably  Is.  although  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  question  with  administration  repre- 
sentatives— "$2'2  billion  rise  in  Elurodol- 
lar  funds  borrowed  by  American  banks 
from  their  branches  overseas  to  compen- 
sate, in  part,  for  reduced  availability  of 
domestic  sources  of  loanable  funds"  hsw 
come  about. 

What  is  going  on  here?    These  Gov- 
ernment statisticians  as  well  as  our  good 
friends  In  the  private  enterprise  sector 
know  how  we  compile  our  international 
balance-of-payments      statistics.    They 
know  we  do  not  Include,  in  one  of  the 
new  methods  of  computation  which  we 
have,  which  is  a  pretty  good  method, 
short-term  money,  money  that  is  bor- 
rowed \\ith  maturity  less  than   1  year. 
And  that  Is  right,  because  that  money 
can  be  withdrawn  just  like  that.    Some 
of  this  short-term  money  is  only  over 
here  because  of  high  interest  rates  we 
had  in  1966.    There  are  other  reasons 
too.    But  short-term  money  should  not 
be  counted  as  easing  our  problems  in  this 
picture — the  balance  of  payments — be- 
cause it  is  fast  money.    It  can  go  out  to- 
morrow.   So  if  you  make  your  loan  for  a 
year  and  two  months  the  amount  is  not 
counted  as  a  U.S.  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments — this  $2.5  billion,  you  see. 

On  the  surface  this  looks  like  it  Is  an 
easing  of  the  international  balance  of 
payments,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
that  money  can  be  pulled  out  of  the 
United  States  so  fast  that  it  would  make 
our  heads  swim.  It  really  is  not  an  eas- 
ing of  the  balance  of  payments.  In  fact. 
it  creates  a  very  dangerous  sense  of 
security — a  false  sense. 

Now,  our  International  bankers — and 
we  have  some  very  good  ones  in  this 
country — have  been  pointing  out  for  the 
past  few  months  that  the  seeming  ease 
is  unreal.  Incidentally,  we  did  not 
really  ease  the  balance  of  payments  even 
on  the  figures.  Not  counting  these  ma- 
turities of  almost  a  year,  we  are  still  over 
$1  billion  in  deficits  again  this  year. 
But  the  arrival  of  these  sums  should  not 
be  regarded  as  hitting  at  the  basic  prob- 
lem In  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  are  still  claims  against  the 
United  States  and  against  the  U.S.  gold. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  put  all  this  data 
In  the  RscoRD.  I  want  to  refer  to  some 
data  I  put  In  the  Record  on  February 
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20  1967,  at  page  3868.  This  was  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  N.  R.  Danlellan.  presi- 
dent of  the  IntemaUonal  Economic 
PoUcy  AssociaUon  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  on  February  16. 

Dr.  I>anielian  presented  a  splendid 
paper  spelling  out  in  considerable  detail 
this  serious  problem  of  the  balance,  or 
the  relationship  of  private  investment 
and  Government  Investment  abroad. 

Thus,  as  is  regrettably  so  often  the 
case  the  news  media  lost  Interest  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee.  As 
soon  as  the  Government  witnesses  had 
presented  their  opening  remarks  they 
left  They  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  the 
cross  examination  of  the  Government 
witnesses.  They  certainly  were  not 
around  to  hear  the  testimony  of  others 
including  Mr.  Danielian  who  might  have 
differing  viewpoints. 

I  put  this  testimony  in  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Rkcord  hoping  that  more  of  my 
colleagues— because  we  all  rely  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  the  news  media  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of 
committees  on  which  we  do  not  serve — so 
I  put  this  in  for  their  evaluation  of  this 
material,  and  I  wish  to  refer  the  reader 
of  these  remarks  to  that  testimony. 

I  am  also  going  to  refer  with  just  a 
few  comments  to  the  1966  yearend  review 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  all  of  us— I  guess  it 
was  sent  to  all  of  us  by  the  Department 
of  State,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment.   The  forwarding  letter  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Braunheim,  Deputy  Con- 
sulting Coordinator.     Well,  this  kind  of 
docvunent,  as  far  as  giving  information. 
Is  not  worth  the  powder  to  blow  It  up. 
It  is  rhetoric.    It  does  not  have  mean- 
ingful figures.    When  you  try  to  zero  in 
on  some  of  the  statistics  that  are  set  out 
you  end  up  with  just  words.     They  talk 
about  modernization,  expansion,  a  few 
disappointments,  in  one  instance  about 
reform,  but  you  caimot  find  any  meaning 
in  the  material.    It  is  powder  in  the  eyes. 
A  few  years  ago  I  tried  to  find  out  Just 
a  simple  thing   about  the  AUiance  for 
Progress. 

Over  a  period  of  10  years'  invest- 
ment in  South  America  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  $20  billion.  This  was  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  tried  to  find  out  how  much  of  this 
investment  was  to  be  private  and  hovv 
much  Government.  WeU,  the  record 
shows  that  the  figures  vary,  depending 
upon  which  Government  witness  is  toik- 
ing  and  in  which  year  he  happens  to 
make  his  comments.  I  sUll  do  not  know 
what  the  breakdown  really  is  and  neither 
does  the  administration.  But  it  demon- 
strates that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
just  a  catch  phrase.  It  is  propaganda, 
not  reality.  Talk  about  truth  in  lending 
and  truth  In  packaging— we  need  a  truth 
In  labeling  some  of  these  programs  in 
order  to  find  out  what  they  really  are. 
We  need  to  have  the  figures  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  of  how  much  the 
non-Latin  governments  Including  the 
■United  States  are  to  put  In  and  how  much 
the  governments  of  the  South  American 
countries  are  to  put  in.  How  much  do 
the  private  investors  in  South  America 


put  In  in  their  own  country.  Then  what 
do  we  expect  from  private  investors 
here?  You  cannot  pin  it  down.  Yet 
this  Is  a  crucial  point  Involved  in  the 
debate  here.  , ,        ,     ^ 

Are  we  going  to  try  to  shackle  private 
investment  at  the  same  time  that  Gov- 
ernment investments  continue  to  go  un- 
shackled? Increase  Government  in- 
vestment by  $5  billion  as  the  President 
requests  the  very  week  he  asks  us  to 
further  Impede  private  investment 
abroad. 

I  see  here  the  gentleman  fom  Iowa 
who  serves  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs— I  see  him  present  and  I  am  glad 
because  I  have  remarked  in  my  opening 
statement  that  here  we  are  debating  this 
bill  to  restrict  private  investment  abroad 
at  a  time  when  the  President  just  2  days 
ago.  I  think  It  was.  asked  this  Congress 
to  give  him  $5  billion  more  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Invest  abroad,  without  any 
relation  in  his  message  to  this  problem 
of  the  interiuitlonal  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
here  when  the  gentleman  spoke  pre- 
viously. ^  .  , 

We  held  hearings— yesterday  and  to- 
day—In the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  a  resolution— that  a  greenback- 
wrapped  carrot  that  the  House  is  sup- 
posed to  give  to  the  President  to  take 
down  to  Punta  del  Este  on  April  12. 

This  resolution  Is  a  virtually  open- 
ended  financial  commitment.  We  have 
no  more  idea  at  this  hour,  after  2  days  of 
hearings,  of  how  this  additional  money 
Is  to  be  spent  than  the  man  In  the  moon. 
We  are  asked  to  make  a  commitment — a 
moral  commitment  to  underwrite  just 
about  anything  the  administration  wants 
for   the   Alliance    for   Progress    in    the 

future.  .    ^^  ., 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  this  question? 

Did  the  Government  witnesses  give  to 
your  committee  any  information  of  the 
impact  of  this  request  on  the  problem 
of  International  payments? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  asked  them  to  supply 
it  for  the  record  when  time  ran  out 
today— I  asked  them  to  supply  for  the 
record  whether  there  were  any  problems 
of  balance  of  payments  insofar  as  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  concerned. 
The  witnesses  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man- Did  the  Government  witnesses 
come  in  in  their  prepared  statements 
with  any  reference  to  the  international 
baJance-of -payments  problem? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  they  did  not.  There 
was  no  mention  of  it  of  any  real  conse- 
quence In  their  prepared  statements. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  have  been  developing  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  before,  the  matter  of  this  Increas- 
ingly bad  habit  of  executive  witnesses  to 
not  include  in  their  original  presenta- 
tions data  that  obviously  is  Important  if 
the  Congress  or  the  committee  involved 
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Is    to    adequately    consider    a    matter. 
There  is  a  difference  between  coming  In 
with  this  data  as  part  of  your  origln&i 
statement  so  that  you  can  be  cross- 
examined  on  it — and   this  business  ol 
supplying  it  for  the  record  later  as  we  on 
the  committees  are  frequently  forced  to 
employ,  just  to  get  it  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings.     So,  as  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, the  best  he  can  hope  to  get  in 
the  way  of  information  on  the  Impact  of 
the  $5  billion  request  on  the  international 
balance  of  payments  is  through  what 
they  might  supply  for  the  record.   I  hope 
you  are  not  as  unfortunate  as  I  was  in 
the  hearings  on  tills  particular  bill  to 
have  them  supply  for  the  record  two  press 
releases  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  Issued  Instead  of  the  data  and  report 
which  I  was  asking  for  to  get  the  infor- 
mation I  felt  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress needed. 

Mr.   GROSS.    I  would  say  that  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  Is  that  this  informa- 
tion will  be  made  available  before  the 
resolution  comes  up — probably  next  week. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  a  poor  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road when  Government  witnesses  do  not 
come  before  conmilttees  with  answers  t» 
questions  that  they  know  will  be  asked. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  made  ef- 
fective it  was  the  hope— h-o-p-e — that 
American  investors  would  go  to  Latin 
America  and  invest  at  the  rate  of  about 
$300  million  a  year.    The  facts  are — and 
I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  for  all  the 
years  since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  made  effective — but  I  can  tell  you 
that  Secretary   Rusk  yesterday   agreed 
that  in  the  years  1962  and  1963  American 
private    investments    for    all    of    Latin 
America  ran  at  the  average  of  $23  mil- 
lion for  each  of  those  years.     He  also 
said — and  I  do  not  remember  the  year 
to  which  It  referred — that  we  had  a  mi- 
nus Investment  In  Latin  America. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    So  this  program  has  In 
some  respects  worked  In  reverse.   I  think 
the  top  figure  was  $170  million  of  In- 
vestments In  one  year  by  private  inves- 
tors in  Latin  America  as  compared  with 
the   $300  mUlion  which  we  were  told 
would  be  the  annual  rate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man another  Interesting  statistic  that 
came  up  somewhat  accidentally  in  our 
committee  about  2  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHNEEBELil  was  Interrogating  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  respect  to 
the  certificates  of  deposit.  We  had  a  lot 
of  foreign  investments  coming  into  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  particular 
year  the  figure  was  $1.3  billion  in  certifi- 
cates of  deposits.  I  picked  up  on  the  de- 
velopment of  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  what 
was  said.  I  said.  "The  bulk  of  that,  of 
course,  is  from  Western  Europe?"  And 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said.  "No, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  of  it." 

I  said.  "Let  us  find  out  where  it  Is  from 
Let  us  start  with  Latin  America." 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  over  $1  billion  was  from  Latiii 
America.    In  other  words,  Vbxm  peopM 


were  not  even  investing  in  their  own 
economy.  They  were  sending  vast  sums 
and  investing  in  the  United  States,  In- 
stead. And  I  guess  they  were  investing 
in  the  banks  In  Geneva,  also. 

Let  us  start  talking  facts.  If  we  want 
to  help  these  nations  abroad,  first,  we 
should  understand  what  government  in- 
vestment can  do  in  the  way  of  driving 
out  private  investment;  second,  if  we  do 
not  even  get  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
Involved  to  Invest  In  their  own  economies, 
obviously  something  is  going  wrong  over 

there.  ,   ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
Interesting  if  we  were  able  to  find,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  these  days. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  I  have 
had  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  for  a  long 
time  as  a  result  of  this  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress business.  We  went  down  there  and 
made  a  substantial  loan  to  one  of  the 
South  American  countries  and  that  gov- 
ernment promptly  turned  around  and 
went  to  Communist  East  Germany  for 
the  purchase  of  some  80  locomotives. 
They  did  not  even  bother  to  spend  the 
money  in  this  coimtry  for  the  locomo- 
tives that  they  got. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Last  year  or  the  year 
before,  when  we  had  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  measure.  I  voted  for 
that  and  for  the  Asiatic  Development 
Bank,  because  frankly,  I  thought  that 
the  bank  device,  this  mechanism  for  us- 
ing Government  money,  was  superior  to 
governmental  grants  and  many  of  the 
so-called  loans.    I  again  emphasize  that 
I  favor  the  theory  of  foreign  aid.     In- 
deed I  do.    My  criticisms  have  been  di- 
rected as  to  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
aid  and  particularly  to  the  manner  In 
whicrh  the  money  is  snent  or  invest :d  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  has  been  gross- 
ly   misspent    and    invested.      This    has 
created  enemies  Instead  of  friends.     It 
has  not  truly  assisted  these  developing 
nations  In  Increased  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  or  in  increased   foreign 
purchasing  power.    It  has  not  developed 
the  private  sector  in  these  societies — only 
kept  oligarchs  and  dictators  on  the  backs 
of  people. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did 
not  vote  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Many  others  did  not,  and  I  re- 
spect their  views.  But  I  only  emphasize 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  read  the  Record  and  who  may  be 
concerned  about  this  Issue.  There  are 
many  people  who  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  our  intematioruil  opera- 
tions and  who  want  to  see  these  develop- 
ing countries  developed  and  wsuit  to  have 
good  programs  to  help  them  do  It.  All  I 
am  seeking  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  some 
sense  into  these  programs.  We  surely 
have  not  had  much  good  sense  In  them. 
One  other  thing.  My  good  friends  on 
the  Democratic  »ldeof  the  aisle  who  have 
resented  In  the  poMttcal  campaigns  the 


use  of  the  words  "rubberstamp  Con- 
gress" can  bear  witness  to  what  is  going 
on  here  today.  I  know  of  no  issue  that 
Is  more  serious  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  which  involves  our  society's 
future  and  which  relates  to  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace,  than  this,  this  piece  of 
legislaUon.  Members  can  dispute  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  the  adequate  study  nec- 
essary for  this  House  to  consider  this 
matter.  I  only  wish  they  would  show 
enough  concern  to  engage  in  such  a 
debate.  ,      ^     . 

The  attendance  here  today  Is  about  as 
usual.  I  cannot  blame  our  colleagues 
too  much.  It  is  a  technical  matter,  but 
it  is  not  beyond  our  competence  to  dis- 
cuss or  debate  it.  However,  I  do  point 
it  up.  There  are  people  who  might  dis- 
agree with  words  that  might  be  said  here, 
the  theories,  the  sUtistics,  the  context 
People  who  might  disagree  with  me,  but 
they  are  not  here  to  take  the  floor  and 
contest  anything. 

This  constitutes  a  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress. 

This  Is  what  tills  Congress,  under  the 
Democrat  leadership,  has  brought  rep- 
resenUtlve  government  to.     We  do  not 
debate  these  bills.     Our  committees  are 
not  doing  the  adequate  study  necessary 
to  conduct  an  intelligent  debate.     We 
just  go  along,  because  the  Executive,  who 
makes    these    decisions    behind    closed 
doors,  tells  the  Congress  to,  without  any- 
body knowing  what  data  or  what  evi- 
dence is  adduced.     There  is  no  cross- 
examination,  because  ruj  one  even  knows 
the  names  of  the  expert  witnesses,  if  in- 
deed there  are  any  witnesses.    This  is  the 
definition  of  a  rubberstamp  Congress.    I 
hope  I  would  have  the  courage  to  say  the 
same  thing— and  I  am  sure  I  would— if 
this  kind  of  operation  were  run  by  Re- 
pubUcans.     This  Involves   the  integrity 
of   our   institution,   the   U.S.   Congress. 
This  to  me,  is  a  more  crucial  issue  thari 
the  bUl  before  us,  important  and  crucial 
as  It  is. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  to  spend  time  re- 
searching these  things  and  studying, 
and  knowing  full  well— and  I  knew  it  be- 
fore I  took  the  floor— that  there  was  not 
going  to  be  a  debate  here,  because  we  are 
a  rubberstamp  Congress.  I  hope  the 
people  in  1968  will  return  a  Congress  that 
is  going  to  do  its  homework  and  vrill  de- 
bate these  issues  honestly,  under  open 
rules,  and  will  hold  its  hearings  mpu^lic 
and  not  behind  closed  doors  and  will  in- 
sist that  the  Executive  do  the  same. 

Mr.   HALL.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  from  Missouri  yielding. 
I  have  been  a  little  bit  "gun  shy"  of 
these  attempts  to  balance  our  interna- 
tional trade  by  legislation,  ever  since  the 
fateful  day  in  1962  when  there  was 
slipped  through  the  Congress  the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Tariff 
Treaty  of  that  year,  and  the  Congress 
thereby  yielded  some  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  the  Executive. 

The  gentleman  will  recall— and  I  am 
sure  he  does— that  bill  gave  the  Pr^l- 
dent  power  to  vary  the  protective  tariff 


within  a  range  of  50  percent  without 
coming  back  to  the  Congress.  Many  peo- 
ple think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  but  also  it  has  led  at 
least  to  some  of  the  loss  of  our  export 
markets  abroad.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am 
gun  shy. 

I  notice  in  the  report  and  in  this  bill 
that  authority  is  granted  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive under  "closely  circumscribed  dis- 
cretionary authority,"  power  to  vary  the 
present  rates  by  50  percent  or  higher. 
Does  this  actually  mean  five-tenths  of  1 
percent,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  wisdom  could,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Tariff  Trea- 
ty, change  it  by  50  percent  without  com- 
ing back  to  the  Congress? 

If  it  does  mean  that,  are  we  not  indeed 
again  being  a  rubberstamp  Congress, 
and  yielding  to  the  Executive  that  which 
is  m  truth  the  power  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress, especially  the  peoples  personaUy 
elected  Representatives? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  gentleman 
states  is  indeed  the  case .  This  is  a  power 
granted  to  the  President  He  does  not 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress. 

The   gentleman  from   Arkansas   said 
this  was  not  a  tax  measure,  that  this 
wajs  a  regiUatory  measure.     Evidently  we 
have  forgotten  the  old  constitutional  ar- 
guments that  used  to  be  made  by  those 
who  were  free  traders,  for  example,  who 
said  that  the  protective  tariff  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  because  it  was 
using  tax  for  a  purpose  other  than  con- 
templated in  tiie  Constitution,  and  those 
who  were  advocating  a  "protective  tar- 
iff"—and  we  must  put  it  in  quotes- 
would  always  deny  that  that  is  what 
they  were  really  doing  because  they  felt 
that  this  was  a  proper  constitutional  ar- 
gument .    They  kept  up  the  pretense  that 
the  tariffs  were  for  revenue.     Now  we 
oome  to  the  point  where  openly  a  tax  law 
is  presented  as  being  regulatory  and  not 
for  revenue  purposes.     In  my  judgment 
it  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

No  one  cares  about  that  any  more,  I 
guess.    I  do.    I  care  deeply. 

The  gentleman  is  pointing  up  another 
aspect  of  the  Congress  giving  away  power 
in  the  field  of  taxes. 

I  can  defend  the  other  side  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act.    As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  happen  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  favored  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act     Let  me  say  that  if  anyone  examines 
carefully  that  Act,  rather  than  the  prop- 
aganda of  those  who  were  promoting  itr- 
and  I  almost  abandoned  my  support  of 
it  because  of  the  rotten  propaganda  used 
in  that  regard— he  will  see  why.    Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  promoters  did  not 
know  what  was  in  the  bill.     The  Recip- 
rocal  Trade   Act   has   some   very   close 
guidelines,  within  which  the  Executive 
must  act  and  gives  Congress  some  real 
control  to  foUow  through  in  the  trade 
negotiations.     We  established  a  lot  of 
machinery    to    protect    the    powers    of 

Congress.  ^  ».  *     v. 

Here  there  is  an  area  for  debate,  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
question  the  gentleman  raises  as  to 
whether  we  did  give  the  Executive  that 
kind  of  restrained  power. 

These    are   proper    questions.      They 
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should  have  been  asked  in  the  debate  on 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  debate  them  at  that  time,  but 
the  questions  were  not  asfeed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly  everyone  on 
this  floor  and  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  knows  well 
the  gentleman  has  been  at  the  GATT 
conferences  and.  only  recently,  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  Round  In  Geneva  as  a 
result  of  this  problem.  He  always  argues 
well. 

I  realize  that  the  gentleman  has  fought 
as  a  constitutionalist,  believing  that  the 
genius  of  that  document  is  that  it  can 
be  properly  changed  from  within,  rather 
than  to  have  the  law  relegated  to  the 
executive  branch,  or  to  have  govern- 
ment by  man  instead  of  by  law. 

I  know  the  gentleman  need  not  take 
off  his  hat  to  anyone  in  respect  to  his 
position. 

I  also  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Congress,  along  with 
others  of  us,  for  the  past  21^2  years. 

I  should  Uke  to  say,  before  I  conclude 
my  remarks,  I  am  not  In  favor  of  dele- 
gating to  any  administration  any  more 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  because  we.  In  fact, 
remain  the  people's  personal  elected 
Representatives,  and  the  Constitution 
does  say  that  trade,  tax.  tariff,  and  levies 
will  originate  In  this  body. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  key  to  this  issue — and 
this  is  a  very  importsmt  thing,  because 
it  is  under  attack  right  now — are  the 
various  so-called  Independent  agencies 
which  the  Congress  creates  to  carry  for- 
ward its  power  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  These  agencies  are 
arms  of  the  Congress — not  executive  tri- 
bunals. 

The  Tariff  Commlssiott  is  an  arm  of 
the  Congress.  Yet  we  have  had  another 
Presidential  message,  which  came  down 
only  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  seeking  to  reorganize  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Let  me  say  here  and  now 
that  the  President  has  no  power  to  touch 
the  Tariff  Commission.  That  is  not  an 
executive  agency,  nor  is  the  SEC.  nor  is 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  nor  is 
the  ICC  or  any  of  the  other  independent 
regulatory  bodies — and  that  includes 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  power  of  appointment  which  was 
given  to  the  President  for  these  arms  of 
Congress  was  simply  a  convenience,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  judges  is  given  to  the 
Executive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

It  is  a  convenience,  because  clearly  the 
judiciary  branch  of  the  Government  is 
not  part  of  the  Executive. 

We  gave  the  power  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  a  convenience.  His  term  is 
14  years  just  as  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tx>ard  of  the  other  regulatory 
agencies  are  longer  than  the  term  of  the 
President. 

This    is    very    ImpM-tant    and    very 


serious,  because  the  rubberstamp  Con- 
gresses can  lose  this  power  and  they  are 
losing  it.  In  previous  reorganization 
bUls  which  came  up  in  recent  years  the 
President  sought  through  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  restructure  these  inde- 
pendent agencies,  these  arms  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  they  went  through  this  Con- 
gress without  a  whimper. 

Well,  tliere  were  a  few  whimpers.  I 
whimpered,  and  a  few  others  did. 

Tliat  Is  the  basic  point  I  feel  Is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill,  as  I  did  before  for  all  of 
these  and  other  reasons — especially  the 
lack  of  control  of  our  own  Government's 
wasteful  and  uncontrolled  spending  over- 
seas in  many  times  the  amount  of  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  develop  just  one  other  point  and  then 
I  will  button  it  up  and  get  off.  and  let 
other  Members  worry  about  what  they 
want  to  worry  about. 

One  of  the  very  serious  problems  in 
the  international  economic  picture  of 
course.  Is  the  decline  In  our  exports  over 
our  imports  last  year.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  point  out  for  some  time  the  Im- 
portance of  the  tie-in  between  private  in- 
vestment abroad  and  our  exports. 

This  Is  a  close  tle-ln.  You  cannot  cut 
back  on  Investments  abroad  and  not  have 
an  impact,  and  a  deleterious  Impact,  on 
exports.  If  the  measures  to  Impede  pri- 
vate Investment  abroad  had  really  been 
successful  instead  of  costly  aggravations, 
our  exports  would  have  really  fallen  off. 

On  the  Government  side  of  the  ledger 
in  this  same  matter,  the  AID  organiza- 
tion has  been  promoting  a  gross  public 
misunderstanding  over  a  period  of  years 
in  talking  about  the  tie-in  of  foreign  aid 
with  American  exports.  The  reason  why 
I  say  it  Is  promoting  a  misunderstanding 
is  because  the  actual  figures  are  right  If 
they  are  properly  related  but  not  to  what 
the  AID  people  are  talking  about.  Most 
people,  when  they  hear  the  argument 
that  foreign  aid  is  tied  in  80  percent  with 
American  exports,  think  that  on  the 
particular  AID  project,  whether  it  is 
building  a  road  or  building  a  school  or 
building  some  housing,  or  whatever,  that 
80  percent  of  the  money  spent  on  the 
project  is  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
materials  and  so  forth.  No.  That  Is 
untrue.  Yet  this  is  the  popular  concep- 
tion here  in  the  Congress  and  among  the 
people. 

Actually,  the  tie-in  in  that  respect  Is 
probably  less  tlian  15  percent.  I  say 
that  because,  of  course,  in  these  kinds 
of  projects — and  they  should  form  the 
bulk  of  them — the  materials  are  local 
and  the  bulk  of  the  money  goes  for 
wages.  What  AID  is  talking  about  is  the 
fact  that  when,  for  example,  India  takes 
on  $1  billion  of  foreign  aid,  and  let  us  say 
that  India  has  been  bu3ring  $800  million 
worth  of  material  here  in  the  United 
States,  then  AID  comes  along  and  says, 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  insist  that  if  we 
give  you  $1  billion,  that  $800  million  of 
the  foreign  currencies  or  foreign  pur- 
chasing power  created  by  our  gift  or  loan 
shall  be  ueed  to  buy  In  the  United  States." 
Well,  that  Is  counting  the  same  thing 


twice.  That  is  assuming  that  there  was 
np  private  trade  going  on.  That  India 
had  no  foreign  purchasing  power.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  kind  of  tie-in,  far 
from  increasing  U.S.  exports,  actually 
has  a  dampening  effect,  because  it  puts 
tlie  Government  bureaucrats  right  in 
this  business  of  economic  decision  mak- 
ing. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  that  we  try 
the  best  we  can  to  blow  out  of  the  water 
this  falsehood  that  the  AID  organiza- 
tion has  promoted.  I  must  say  now  that 
they  are  intentionally  promoting  it,  be- 
cause I  have  written  to  them  often 
enough  about  the  inaccuracies  of  it  and 
have  said  that  if  my  criticisms  are  in 
error,  then  let  me  hear  your  reply.  I 
receive  no  reply  only  a  reiteration  of  the 
false  propaganda.  I  think  I  have  it 
pinned  down  now  to  the  point  where 
AID  must  admit  in  an  eyeball-to-eye- 
ball  confrontation  that  this  Is  what  they 
have  been  doing. 

Now  let  me  say  this  further.  Thla 
business  of  Impeding  private  investments 
abroad  is  sure  hitting  right  at  the  heart 
of  this  problem  of  international  balance 
of  payments,  the  wrong  way.  It  is  mak- 
ing our  deficits  worse.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  vote  this  bill  down.  I  know 
this  Is  a  forlorn  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  close 
now  just  as  I  said  at  the  beginning.  Re- 
grettably this  Is  a  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  debate  on  this  Issue- 
no  debate  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  consumed  35  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  voted  against  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  and  opposed  its  extension  In  the  89th 
Congress.  I  am  changing  my  vote  to- 
day— and  will  vote  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  this  tax — but  I  do  so — not  be- 
cause I  have  changed  my  opinion  in 
regards  to  this  tax — but  in  spite  of  that 
opinion. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  this  tax  does 
not  meet  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, but  merely  attempts  to  cover  It  up. 
Foreign  Investment  does  not  give  rise 
to  the  problem.  Without  foreign  invest- 
ment, we  would  be  in  more  serious 
difficulty. 

Actually,  the  interest  equalization  tax 
is  only  a  part  of  a  program  adopted  by 
the  administration  to  curtail  Investment 
abroad,  while  enjoying  the  Income  from 
Investments  made  in  prior  years,  thereby 
temporarily  making  the  situation  look 
better.  In  addition  to  the  tax,  the  ad- 
ministration has  held  a  heavy  "club" 
over  banks  and  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness abroad  to  restrain  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  might  loan  or  Invest 
in  foreign  countries,  and  to  compel  them 
to  borrow  money  abroad  for  those  In- 
vestmerrts.  Further  restrictions  on 
American  Investment  abroad — after  4 
years — will  inevitably  show  up  in  re- 
duced income  from  abroad  and  in  a 
slower  growth  of  exports.    This  was  rec- 
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oenlzed  by  the  original  proponents  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  administration  is 
Ming  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  real  prob- 
^— excessive  Government  spending 
abroad.  The  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
nmy  cannot  earn  enough  abroad,  in 
terms  of  European  currencies,  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  troops  abroad 
and  for  the  aid  which  sooner  or  later  is 
converted  into  claims  against  the  Ameri- 
Zn  dollar.  Until  we  cut  back  on  these 
expenditures,  we  will  never  be  any  closer 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Notwithstanding  my  opposition  to  the 
tax  I  am  for  the  first  time  supportmg 
the'bill  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation Not  only  has  the  situation  faUed 
to  improve  since  the  Congress  first  en- 
acted this  tax  4  years  ago,  but  it  has 
worsened. 

Our  travel  accounts  produce  a  substan- 
tial deficit.  American  tourists  spend 
about  $1.8  billion  more  outside  of  the 
United  States  than  foreign  visitors  spend 
In  the  United  States. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  favorable  trade 
balance.  Private  exports— excluding  any 
•giveaway"  programs — exceeded  imports 
by  about  $2 "2  to  t^Vz  bllUon  per  year. 
This  balance  has  disappeared.  If  we  ex- 
clude the  goods  that  were  exported  under 
various  governmental  aid  programs,  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  the  calendar  year 
1966  just  about  balanced  each  other  out. 
There  was  no  trade  surplus  that  could 
be  called  upon  to  finance  other  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  It,  the 
only  thing  that  keeps  us  going  is  the  in- 
come that  we  receive  from  foreign  in- 
vestments. If  Americans  had  not  in- 
vested heavily  abroad  in  prior  years, 
and  we  did  not  have  this  income  flowing 
into  the  United  States,  we  would  have 
reached  the  breaking  point  long  ago. 

For  the  short  term,  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax— and  the  voluntary  control 
over  direct  investment  abroad  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  surplus  from  investment. 
New  investment  is  curtailed,  without  cut- 
ting back  on  the  Inflow  from  investments 
made  in  earlier  years.  Unquestionably, 
the  administration  can  get  away  with 
this  for  awhile.  I  do  not  think  the  ad- 
ministration can  do  this  vei-y  much 
longer. 

I  support  the  bill  not  because  I  see  m 
it  any  solution  to  the  problem.    On  the 
contrary,  the  bill  merely  buys  additional 
time  to  get  our  house  in  order.    We  have 
already  given  the  administration  4  years 
to  do  this  without  results.    Since,  how- 
ever  in  those  4  years  our  situation  not 
only    has    failed    to    improve,    but    has 
worsened,  I  would  be  even  more  con- 
cerned   over    the    consequences    if    the 
Congress  failed  to  enact  this  legislation. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bush],  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  assets  and  invest- 
ments abroad  Include  U.S.  Government 
credits  and  claims  repayable  in  foreign 
currencies  of  $5,350  million.  In  just  2 
years  this  account  has  increased  from 
$3,987  bUllon.  a  $1,363  billion  deteriora- 
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years. 

The  lET  at  best  is  a  stopgap  measure, 
but  it  is  fighting  private  investment 
abroad.  This  is  a  skirmish— the  real 
battle  on  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems should  be  fought,  not  in  the  arena 
of  the  private  sector,  but  in  the  arena  of 
the  public  sector. 

It  is  wrong  to  make  the  dollar  a  captive 
in  this  one  private  area,  but  then  let  some 
Government  agencies  blow  m  these 
amounts  and  many  more  dollars  In  deals 
which  result  in  a  real  deterioration  m  our 
balance  of  payments.  ^_^^ 

As  a  longrun  measure,  the  lET  is  oaa 
policy.  It  inhibits  private  Uivestment. 
What  is  needed  is  a  hard-nosed  Govern- 
ment policy  on  Government  expenditures. 
UntU  this  is  accomplished,  the  problem 
will  be  with  us. 

One  additional  word— I  draw  a  distinct 
difference  between  debt  and  equity.  In 
my  opinion,  common  stock  ownership 
should  be  totally  exempt  from  the  lET 
Our  losses  on  balance  in  equities  are  not 
large— in  fact,  some  figures  show  there  is 
no  loss  at  all.  . 

If  we  cut  off  our  citizens  from  m- 
vesting  abroad,  is  it  not  understandable 
that  foreign  brokers  will  be  less  wUhng 
to  have  their  customers  Invest  in  Amer- 
ican business. 

As  Europe   becomes  more   profitable, 
given  few  artificial  barriers,  we  can  at- 
tract foreign  investment  to  America.    We 
have  the  glamour  companies,  the  great 
consumer  goods  companies,  strong  inter- 
national companies  and  the  small  inves- 
tor abroad  will  more  and  more  want  to 
buy  a  few  shares  in  our  great  system. 
He  will  be  less  apt  to  do  this  if  we  do  not 
let  our  people  invest  in  foreign  markets. 
Mr   CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Interest  Equahzation  Tax  Act.  This 
to  my  mind  is  a  poorly  conceived  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  stopgap  policy  which  is 
becoming  institutionalized. 

For  one  thing,  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  has  so  many  loopholes  in  it  that 
It  is  not  even  very  effective  as  a  weapon 
in  our  balance-of-payments  struggle. 

It  does  not  apply  to  direct  U.S.  invest- 
ments overseas.  . 
It  does  not  apply  to  many  commercial 

bank  loans. 

It  does  not  apply  to  some  new  Japanese 
securities  Issues  or  all  new  Canadian 
securities  issues. 

In  short,  it  does  not  apply  to  nearly 
everything    that   counts.     Its   prmcipal 
effect  has  been  to  discourage  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  from  raising  capital 
in  the  United  States.    Such  fundraising 
has  declined  from  over  $300  mUUon  in 
1962  to  an  estimated  $29  million  in  1966. 
Lest  anybody  think  this  is  an  achieve- 
ment, the  privUeged  new  issues  of  Can- 
ada, which  are  exempt  from  the  tax, 
have  risen  from  $457  million  in  1962  to 
$898  million  in  1966.    I  ask  this  House  to 
consider  carefully  the  stark  and  glaring 
fact  that  $1.1  bUlion  worth  of  new-issue 
foreign  securities  were  purchased  by  U.S. 
residents  in  1966,  as  compared  with  $50 
miUion  fewer  in  1962,  before  the  interest 


equalization  tax.'  So  much  for  the  tax. 
It  has  too  many  loopholes — and  Ca- 
nadian exemption  is  the  biggest— to  be 
effective  in  our  balance-of-payments 
struggle.  All  it  does  is  disrupt  the  flow 
of  investment  capital  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
pumping  money  into  Europe,  but  I  have 
an  alternative  solution.    Let  us  scrap  the 
interest  equalization  tax  and  also  bring 
home  four  of  our  six  divisions  stationed 
in  Europe.     Europe  does  not  need  our 
troops.    They  cost  us  billions  of  dollars 
a  year— and  this  affects  our  balance  of 
payments.    The  money  Europe  saves  by 
not  having  to  protect  Itself  is  used  to 
build  up  European  Industrj-,  strengthen- 
ing foreign  exp"t<;  and  currencies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  dollar.     We  would  be 
better  off  letting  Investment  capital  flow 
freely   between   the   United  States  and 
Europe,  while  brin^'ing  home  most  of  our 
troops,  than  c^-ntinuing  in  the  absurd 
position  of  sayin?  to  Europe  that  we  can 
afford  to  protect  you  at  a  cost  of  billions, 
but  we   cannot  afford  to  let  you  raise 
dollars  with  your  securities  issues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gendeman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenditures  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  troops  in  Europe  and  the 
cost  of  removing  them,  since  De  Gaulle 
has  thrown  them  out  of  Fiance,  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  that  is  going  to  cost? 
Mr.  FINO.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  additional  bil- 
hons,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  House  will 
see  fit  to  terminate  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  This  administration  is  wedded 
to  the  economics  of  opportunism  That 
is  why  the  President  will  propose  a  cut  in 
the  school  milk  program  while  he  pro- 
poses to  throw  away  billions  on  the  pov- 
erty program.  The  same  psychology,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  at  the  root  of  using 
balance-of-payments  arguments  to  jus- 
tify the  interest  equalization  tax  while 
wasting  billions  on  protecting  a  fat  and 
flush  Europe  and  dispensing  foreign  aid 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  weakness  of 
the  tax  is  the  exclusion  of  new  Canadian 
issues.  Canada's  sale  of  new  securities 
in  the  United  States  has  doubled  since 
1962  from  $450  million  to  $900  million. 
This  Canadian  exclusion  makes  the  tax  a 
paper  tiger.  Frankly,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  Canada  is  sufficiently  well  disposed 
toward  American  investments  to  justify 
giving  Canada  the  benefit  of  exemption 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

At  present,  new  Canadian  securities 
Issues  are  exempt  from  the  tax  under 
section  4917  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  which  provides  that  the  President 
can  exempt  new  securities  issues  of  for- 
eign countries  when  necessary  to  main- 
tain international  monetary  stabUlty.  In 
practice,  this  exemption  only  applies  to 
Cantida  Needless  to  say.  this  exemption 
is  a  real  boon  to  the  Canadian  economy. 
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Back  In  1964.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
made  this  point  in  discussing  the  pro- 
posal with  Treasury  Secretary  EUlIon 
during  the  Senate  hearings.  The  Sen- 
ator told  Secretary  Dillon  that  it  was 
hard  to  understand  why  we  were  doing 
Canada  such  a  favor  while  the  Canadians 
were  doing  their  best  to  think  up  ways 
to  disrupt  our  investment  and  trade.  In 
the  words  of  Senator  Douglas,  Canada's 
exemption  was  a  "concession"  to  the 
Canadians.  He  was  so  right.  All  Sec- 
retary Dillon  could  say  was  that  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  would  really  shake 
up  the  Canadians  should  it  be  extended 
to  them.  He  told  how  the  threat  of  such 
an  extension  had  created  a  panic  on  the 
Canadian  stock  exchanges. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  t'me  that  some- 
body shook  the  Canadians  up  a  little  bit 
They  are  using  anti-Amerlcanlsm  to 
keep  their  French  and  English  popula- 
tions from  fighting  among  themselves. 
I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  they  read  the  newspaper  reports  on 
the  proposals  of  the  Royal  Tax  Commis- 
sion In  Canada.  It  is  a  bunch  of  "sock- 
the-Unlted  States"  tax  proposals.  I  sug- 
gest to  this  House  that  they  read  about 
the  way  that  the  Canadians  are  bound 
and  determined  to  chase  our  one  D.S.- 
owned  bank  out  of  Canada,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  world.  Canada  does  the  biggest 
banking  business  in  the  United  States 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
that  would  introduce  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  into  U.S.  regulation  of  foreign 
banking  activity  in  this  coimtry.  That 
Is  the  only  way  we  will  curb  Canada's 
growing  economic  nationalism  with  re- 
spect to  banking  and  finance.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  think  we  have  to  reem- 
phasize  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act. 

If  Canada  were  faced  with  the  chance 
of  having  its  $900  million  a  year  fimd- 
raising  In  this  country  put  under  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  perhaps  the 
Canadians  would  not  talk  so  big. 

When  Congress  extended  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  in  lOf'S  we  added  n  rew 
section  to  the  bill  wliich  provides  that 
the  President  "may"  consider  any  re- 
straints on  US  investments  which  run 
contrary  to  treaties  in  considering 
whether  or  not  to  exempt  new  securities 
Issues  of  given  nations  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  The  law  only  says  that 
the  President  "may"  consider  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  the  foreign  country. 
I  think  that  this  House  ought  to  urge  the 
President  to  consider  what  Canada  pro- 
poses to  do  to  us.  Canada  Is  getting 
carried  away  with  economic  nationalism. 
To  date,  the  President  has  not  considered 
the  unfriendly  acts  of  Canada  in  con- 
sidering whether  to  exempt  new  Cana- 
dian securities  issues  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  speak  its  mind. 

I  do  not  say  all  this  lightly,  but  the 
Canadians  seem  determined  to  go  for 
our  financial  Jugular.  Let  me  quote 
from  a  New  York  Times  article  describ- 
ing their  recent  Royal  Tax  Commission 
report: 

th»  changes.  In  general,  would  make  the 
InvMrtment  In  a  Canadian  compmny  more  at- 


tractive to  a  Canadian  than  to  a  non- 
resident. The  Cotnmlssion  said  that  this 
would  mean  that  more  Canadians  would  In- 
vest In  Canadian  securities  with  the  result 
that  prices  would  rise  and  make  such  invest- 
ment less  attractive  to  foreigners. 

This  is  what  the  Canadians  are  up  to. 
I  think  the  President  ought  to  consider 
this  sort  of  thing  in  deciding:  whether  or 
not  to  continue  exempting  new  Canadian 
securities  issues.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
Canadians  are  not  pikers.  Since  1962, 
they  have  doubled  their  fundraising  In 
U.S.  markets  to  $900  million  a  year  In 
1966.  Think  about  this  a  minute.  If  the 
Caimdians  were  not  sopping  up  this 
money,  it  could  have  helped  U.S.  home- 
building  last  year  by  keeping  mortgage 
rates  down.  After  all,  many  studies  last 
year  showed  that  securities  purchases 
were  hitting  savings  banks  harder  than 
certificates  of  deposit.  I  do  not  want  Ca- 
nadian securities  helping  to  create  and 
continue  tight  money  In  the  United 
States,  particularly  when  the  Canadians 
are  doing  their  best  to  think  up  tax 
structures  which  will  hurt  U.S.  invest- 
ment In  Canada. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  largely  a  gimmick.  It  does 
not  really  do  anything  for  our  balance  of 
payments.  I  urge  this  House  to  reject  it. 
But  assuming  we  pass  it.  I  think  we  ought 
to  tell  the  President  to  reconsider  Can- 
ada's exemption.  Canada  needs  to  be 
taught  that  economic  nationalism  does 
not  pay. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 


bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  (o: 
amendment. 

Under  the  rule,  no  amendments  are  in 
order  except  amendments  offered  by  di. 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJR.  6098 

A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 

Representatives    of    the    United    States  o/ 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.      Srobt  Tttlx.  Et  Cxtkra 

(a)  Shobt  TmjE. — This  Act  may  be  dteu 
as  the  "Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extensloo 
Act  of  1967". 

( b )  Amendment  or  1954  Code. — Except  u 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  13  expressed  In  temu 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  oth«r 
provision  of  the  Internal  Rev«nue  Code  of 
1954. 

Sec.  2.  E^ctension  of  Interest  Equaijzattom 
Tax 

Section   4911(d)    Is    amended   by   striking 
out   "'July  31,   1967"  and   inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  81,  1969". 
Sec.  3.     iMPftovEMEtfT  or  Tax 

(a)  AMOUNT  or  Tax. — Section  4911(b)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•\b)   Amount  or  Tax. — 

"(1)  Rates  or  tax. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)  — 

•■(A)  Stock. — The  tax  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  the  acquisition  of  stock  shall  be 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  stock. 

"(B)  Debt  obuoations. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
debt  obligation  shall  be  equal  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  actual  value  of  the  debt  obllga- 
tlon  measured  by  the  period  remaining  to 
Its  maturity  and  determined  under  column 
n(A)   of  the  following  table: 


"If  the  period  remaining  to  maturity  Is — 


At  least  1  year,  but  less  than  IVi  years 

At  Ifivst  It^  yoars,  liiif  lt"is  than  1' ;  vears.  . 
At  leii"'  1' ;  ypars,  liiit  l^^s  than  I'l  Vfiirs. 
Al  least  IH  years,  Imt  les»  than  '.J'.-i  years... 
.\t  least  2Vi  years,  but  loss  than  2»«  years... 
.\t  least  I'H  years,  but  less  than  34  years.. . 
At  least  3' 4  years,  but  less  than  44  years..  . 
At  least  i'i  years,  but  le-ss  than  S'j  years. .. 
At  least  54  years,  but  less  than  64  years..  . 
At  least  64  years,  but  less  than  "4  years... 
At  least  74  years,  but  less  than  84  years... 
At  least  84  years,  but  less  than  9'»i  years. . . 
.\t  lea.sl  9' J  years,  but  less  than  104  years 
At  lea.st  104  years,  hut  leas  than  114  years. 
At  least  ll'-i  years,  but  less  than  W-i  years. 
At  lea.st  134  years,  but  less  th:in  1«4  years. 
.■\t  least  164  years,  hut  less  than  l»4  years. 
At  least  184  years,  tiut  less  than  214  years. 
At  least  21 K  years,  but  less  than  23<-^  years. 
At  least  234  years,  but  less  than  284  years. 
At  least  264  years,  but  less  than  28' j  years. 
284  years  or  more 


The  tax. 

as  aper> 

centaRe  of  actual 

value 

,1s— 

(A) 

(B) 

1.05 

1  se 

1.3(1 

!» 

1.50 

.'  '."i 

1,8.1 

17« 

2.30 

3« 

2.75 

4.13 

3.55 

,V33 

4.35 

6.  .S3 

5.10 

7.« 

5.80 

S.70 

6.80 

9  75 

7.10 

10.  M 

7.70 

11.55 

8.30 

12.  iS 

9.10 

13.65 

10.30 

i;.45 

11.35 

17.03 

12.25 

18. 3« 

13.05 

19,58 

13.75 

20.63 

14.35 

21.53 

15.00 

22.50 

"(2)  Modification  or  tax  rates  by  execu- 
tive OBOEX. — 

"(A)  In  general, — If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  the  rates  of 
tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  or  provided 
In  any  prior  Elxecutlve  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  are  lower  or  higher  than 
the  rates  of  tax  necessary  to  limit  the  total 
acqulaltiona  by  United  States  persons  of 
stock  of  foreign  Issuers  and  debt  obligations 
of  foreign  obligors  within  a  range  consistent 
with  the  balance-of-payments  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  he  may  by  Executive 
order  (effective  as  provided  in  subparagraph 


(C)(ll))    Increase  or  decrease  such  rates  of 
tax. 

"(B)  Maximum  and  Minimum  Rates,— 
No  change  In  the  rates  of  tax  which  Is  pre- 
scribed In  an  Executive  order  Issued  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  (1)  cause  the  rat* 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  stock  to  be 
higher  than  22.5  percent  or  lower  than  15 
percent,  or  (11)  cause  the  rates  applicable  to 
debt  obligations  to  be  higher  than  the  rates 
set  forth  In  column  tI(B)  of  the  table  In 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subeectlon  or 
lower  than  the  rates  set  forth  In  column 
n(A)  of  such  table. 
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,C,  ^.^CATION   OF  ««™  -r-      .S^^-.^.T^^vlZr^L'^'Z^fr:     ryTs.f9l3.TfheTe^:SnrqrCsucS 

,;^'iiro^  r'Tlcrrp^l^^^  ^  -  — ^^iLSU'uSn^^p^a^"-  %Tre"amendment  made  by   paragraph 

fc^twl  order  Issued  under  subparagraph  P«"f'^^^«  ^."^^^X^ruHn  InSit  of  (1     shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  acqulsl- 

^TXu  provide  for  the  same  proporUonate  single  transaction    a  ^3°;"/^^^^/^^^'  ^  iJ^s  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 

^^e  or  decreaw  In  each  rate  of  Ux   ex-  f ,";„^,,  Pf„^°^ '    ^f^j^et^^  ^nder  the  actment  of  this  Act. 

S?t  that  any  such  rate  may  be  rounded  to  ^^f^'J^^P^'°^S^°^^\^^;]^  by  such  per-  (b)    Exclusion    or    Certain    AcuuismoNS 

Uie  nearest  0.01  percent.  so^tor  nlr^ns)  In  similar  transactions  and  bt  REsn,ENTS  Not  Citizens.- 

••(U)   Any    ExecuUve    order    Issued    under  ^°°  '"^P^^^"^,"!  for  delivery  to  the  for-  (1)   Section  4914(b)  U  amended  by  adding 

.ubparagraph    (A)    shaU  "PPly,"'^  '"P^  eS  persoL>fr^wh<Jm  the  Inquisition  was  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 

;SrorrTlSutl^^^r"!ar^t^"?e  ™"-"-r  cJ^^^^^^  ""-)    C^tain  acquisitions  bt  REsn.ENTS 

E  day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  ^^^f^^T^^f^'^"^;^^,^^^:!^  contract    or  not^  ci^izENS.-^f  stock  or  debt  obligations 

S^  this  paragraph);   except  that  in  the  case  ^Mf"  °/J^„'t^eUlng  fortlTor  referring  to  by  an  individual  who  is  a  resident  but  not 

0    any  such  order  which  Increases  the  rates  f  ^"^^^^^/^V  t^fe  °°'-«'8"  P"~°  ^^""^  a   citizen  of   the  United   States,   during   the 

of  tax   (as  in  effect  without  regard  to  such  a  ^^^^^yi^'^^J-J^^^^?!^^^^    ^hich  set  ninety-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 

2d^r).  to  the  extent  speclfled  in  such  order  J^'^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^U.^^  TZn.!cini.i-  individual    first    became    a    resident    of    the 

rules    similar    to    the    rules    prescr  bed    by  '°^''' .^^^^^^  ^^^y  to  theTxecution  of  formal  United  States." 

^agraphs  (2).  (3).and  (4)   of  8ecUon3(c)  "^^;^^°|f -\,°dencm^^^  (2)    Section    49U(J)(2)     is    amended    by 

Sfthe  interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  '^^^^"X^^ /^ '^f^'^.^^^i.  tiom  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

it  of  1967  shaU  apply.  "^g'^'^Lic  o^^Nci  -Such  amendment*  sentence:   "For  purposes  of  this  chapter    i^ 

*..(3)   RATES    DURING    INTERIM    P«'io'>--I«  shLu  n^  applv ^ 8^ acqulsltlon  made  on  Or  after    February    27.    1967.    a    United    Stat«^ 

the  case   of  acquisitions  of  stock  and  debt  ?,^*"  ""^^PP'^/^g^  ^jl  person  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  stock 

Tbllgatlons  made  after  January  25    1967   and  '^^  °7  ^^^^i^^t^t^^J' ^^  (within  the  or  a  debt   obligation  to  the  acquisition  of 

before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  (*>   *    oT^fs^urlUes  Act  of  1933)   wa^  which  subsection  (b)  (15)  applied,  such  per- 

e^ctment   of   this   paragraph     the  tax  Un-  meaning  ^^^^^^^'^^f  ^^^  ^r  debt  son  shall  not.  with  respect  to  that  stock  c^ 

posed  by  subsection  (a)  Shan  be  2.6  percent  '"^  'f^^^^^^^^JJ^^^^  debt    obligation,    be    considered,    a    United 

mthe  case  of  acquisition  of  stock,  and  shall  o°"B*tion  acquirea  a.,    u  ^^^^  person." 

be  determined  under  column  n(B)    (rather  tton  registration   statement   was   first  (3)   The  amendment  made   by   P^r^f  aP^ 

than  column  n(A))    of  the  table  In  para-  ^.ijy.^^^^^eurlties  and  Exchange  Com-  ,i     shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 

graph   (1)(B)    m  the  case  of  acquisition  of  J^^ J^^^^^'^^j^^'^y  25.   1967.  or  within  90  inade  after  July  18,  1963. 

»  debt  obligation.  n^vthPfore  that  date-  and  (c)    Certain   Sales   or   Ores   ob  Minerals 

"(4)   REGULATioNS.-The   secretary   or   his  ^^^^f^^^'^^^^^^'^^r^t  was  filed  with  the  Se-  bt  Unitxd  Statis  Pebso.»s.- 
delegate  may  prescribe  such  regulations  (not          'f°°^^^^,'^ge  commission  after  Jan-  (i)   Section    4914(c)(5)     Is    ^^^ended    by 

inconsisteht  with  the  provisions  of  th^  sec-  ^'^"'^.^^fg^'^'^^d   before   the   acqulsiUon  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below 

tlon   or  of   any   Executive  order  l.ssued   and  "^j^j^-^^^'^e"  effect  of  Increasing  the  num-  subparagraph   (B) )    the  following  new  sen- 

^^^^'iS^^^u^tre^SrTvL^nT^fThS^::::      ^^^l^XTl^f  i^\X^Uo^^'^^^'^r      ^/o?  purposes    of    clause    0U>    of    subpara 

7.';  -plication      or      Executive      Order     the  .g..ati^on  sU.m^^^^^^  ^b^fhi^'a  ^d^e^t'o^lS^nVrfs^^l^^^^^ 

11198,  etc—  signs —Such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  loan    described   in    subparagraph    (B)    in    a 

(1)    The  table  in  section  4931(c)    (relating      f°^„„.3^^"n_  case  where  the  ores,  minerals,  or  derivatives 

to  debt  obligations  with  maturity  from  1  to      ^''^^"  ^  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  an  Evolved  are  obtained  under  a  contract  de- 

3  years)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^  '^J^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^o  convert  acrlbed   In  mich   clause),   a   contract   shaU 

The  tax,  u  a        a  debt  obligation  into  stock) ,  If  such  option  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  Into  on  or 

percentage  Ot        or  right  was  held  on  January  25.  1967,  by  the  before   July    18,    1963,    if   it   Is   enter^   Into 

•■If  the  period  remaining  actual  value.        person  making  the  acquisition  or  by  a  de-  after  such  date  and  before  January  26    l»6T. 

toWt^ltyls-  i«:  cedent  from  whom  such  person  acquired  the  and  U  a  substitute  for  a  contract,  which  has 

A^Ti^t    1    vear    but   less  rfght  to  exercise  such  option  or  right  by  be-  been   canceled   or   terminated,   between   the 

*Ik*      ,v    ITr^  1   58  percent        quest  or  Inheritance  or  by  reason  of  such  ^ame  parties  which  was  entered  Into  on  or 

than  IV4  years.  --   1.58  percent         S^^enfs  death  or  before  July   18,    1963;    except  that  the  total 

*\!f"''/t>  vC;^'  1  95  percent  '?)    of  st^ck  or  debt  obligations  as  a  re-  ^ount  of'the  acquisitions  excluded  by  this 

than  IVs  years.         .---  1.  95  percent  o^        roreclosure  by  a  creditor  pursuant  paragraph  on  the  basis  of  a  contract  entered 

At  least  IV.  yea",  but  less  ^'the  terms  of^  instrument  held  by  such  f^^^r  July  18.  1963,  which  Is  deemed  by 

..'?''".  ,1*  J«r»  hutYes^  creditor  on  January  25,  1967,  this  sentence  to  have  been  entered  into  on  or 

At  least  1%  years,  but  less  Tdr Rm^RNS-If.  by  reason  of  the  enact-  before  such  date  shall  not  exceed  the  total 

than  2 %  years. -------  ^  ^^  ^'"^''^        ^ *^^  of  ^i^  Act   a  person  incurs  additional  ^ount  of  the  acquisitions  which  could  have 

^\haT2^^  /ea»  ■  3-  «  percent         Uablllty   fo?  inter:st^equali.at.on  tax   with  .^^en  excluded  by  this  Paragraph  on  the  ^Is 

At  fe^t  2%  vea"""butTess  respect  to  acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  ob-  ^f  the  earlier  contract  for  which  such  con- 

At  least  2%  years,  om  less  ^  ■■     n^^tlons  made   after   January  25,    1967,   for      tract  was  substituted." 

than   3    years 4,13  percent,       ^K^j^'j^'^^^^^^j^  j^^  ^egn  filed  under  section  (3,   The   amendment  made  by   paragraph 

(2)  Section  3(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Interest  goil{d)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (^  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1965  is  ^^  ^^^^  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ^ade  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^j^jg  ^^t   such  person  shall  make  an  amend-      ^f  this  Act. 

"(A)   by  striking   out  subsection    (c)    (as     ^^  return  showing  such  additional  liability.  j^)    International     Monetary     STABn-rrr 

amended  by  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  liability  for  interest  equalization  tax  with      exclusion.— 

Extension    Act   of    1967)    and   redesignating      j.^^       ^    to    such    acquisitions    Is    Initially  (j^   Section  4917(d)   is  amended  by  strlk- 

subsectlons   (d)   and  (e)   as  subsections  (c)      p^g^ted  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this      ^g  out  "after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
and  (d).  respecttvely;".  section    the  person  incurring  such  liability      of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 

(c)   ErTECTivE  Date  and  Special  Rttles,  gY^a,\\  make  a  return.    The  returns  required  to      j^^t  of  1966". 

(1)   General      rttle.— The      amendments  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^  paragraph  shall  be  filed  on  ,2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 

made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with      ^^  before  the  last  day  of  the  month  following       (i)   ghall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
respect  to  acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  obll-      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  calendar  quarter  In  which      made  after  July  18,  1963. 
gatlons  made  after  January  25,   1967.     The     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  enactment  of  this  Act  oc-  (3)   No  Interest  shall  be  paid  with  respect 

amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  sub-     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^g^  time  as  the  Secretary      to  any  credit  or  refund  allowed  or  made  by 
section  (b)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ^^  delegate  may  prescribe.  reason  of  the  application  of  this  subsection, 

acquisitions  of  debt  obligations  made  after  amendments.  (e)   Resales     or     Debt     Obligations     bt 

January  25,    1967,   and   before   February  21,      ^kc^  *  _^™  „*     J^°X«"xsrriONs    Arising      UNrnn,  Statk  D«alers.- 
1967    (the   date   on   which  the   amendments  >^'    ^/^^"^ir'^o^    Certmn    Foreign    Real  (i)   Sections   4019(aH2)  (A)  (U)    and   4819 

made    by    section   3(e)(1)    of   the   Interest      Out    of    S^^-^^    ""^    Cert.mn  (a)  (2)  (B1  (11)  are  each  amended  by  striking 

Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1965  be-      ^^°;^^^l..^^    4914(b)  (141     Is    amended    to      out  "on  the  same  or  the  next  business  day" 
came  effective.)  reldaf  follows  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "within  thirty 

anle^Lme^=notTppry"trra;?r  "->   -^^  ^ hTsllT^^""  '^"'"-  'r2r^l^on'll^1  ^^U^^t^ '^ena^- 

TATmadepur-uanttoanobUgatloutoac-  ^Arfn  Ible  propeny^^c^al^  ouu^^^^^^^^^^^  a/.^^o^J  t^d^^  ^of^p^S^r^^  ne- 

qu'J  Which  ^on  January  26.   1967-  fon'^^ouir'S  Tuch  owtSation  fo'r  hi!  Ter-  busing  day"  Jd  inserting  In  lieu  ther«,f 

(1)  was  unconditional,  or  son  acquiring  sucn  onngaiion                 h  ..^^^^  thirty  days  after  the  day  of  pur- 

.riEL^£"H;^'3^''^°'  'l^slz^^%"f!:ril^s"TS>^  "'rf,"w.««n,o«,„...««»no.-o„«,- 
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Ing  subparagraph  (A)  (II)  "on  the  day  on 
which  It  was  purchased  or  the  next  business 
day"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "within  30 
days  after  the  day  of  purchase"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (BUI) ; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  debt  obligation"  In 
subparagraph  (B)  (11)  and  by  adding  "or"  at 
the  end  of  such  subparagraph: 

(E)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)(ll) 
the  following: 

"(Hi)  purchased  a  del;i  obiigation  which 
he  resold  within  30  days  aitT  the  d.iy  of  pur- 
chase to  a  person  other  than  a  United  States 
person.":  and 

(  F)  by  striking  out  in  the  matter  following 
subparagraph  (BmHI)  (as  added  by  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  this  paragraph)  "on  the  day  of 
purchase  or  the  next  business  day"  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
praragraph  (B)  the  following:  "on  the  day  of 
purchase  or  the  next  business  day  In  the  case 
of  stock,  or  within  30  days  after  the  day  of 
purchase  in  the  case  of  a  debt  obligation". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  an 
acquisition  by  a  dealer  of  a  debt  obligation 
which  l8  resold  by  such  dealer  to  another 
dealer  (whether  such  acquisition  by  the  for- 
mer dealer  occurs  before  or  after  such  resale) 
after  January  25.  1967. 

(f)    Foreign   Lending  and  Pinance  Btrsi- 

NESSES.^ — 

(1)  Section  4920(a)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
or",  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  a  domestic  corporation  which  to- 
gether with  its  subsidiaries   (If  any)  — 

"(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  the  lending  or 
finance  business  through  ofHces  located  out- 
side the  United  States,  and 

"(11)  holds  Itself  out,  in  the  course  of  such 
business  outsldie  the  United  States,  as  lending 
money  to  the  public  generally, 
and  which  elects  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
The  election  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  60th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph or  the  60th  day  after  the  organization 
of  the  corporation,  whichever  Is  later,  under 
regrulatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  Any  such  election  shall  be 
effective  as  of  January  26,  1967,  or  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  corporation, 
whichever  Is  later,  and  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  revoked.  If,  at  the  close  of  any  suc- 
ceeding calendar  quarter,  the  corporation 
ceases  to  meet  the  requirement  of  clause  (1), 
the  election  shall  thereupon  (with  respect  to 
quarters  after  such  calendar  quarter)  be 
deemed  revoked.  When  an  election  Is  re- 
voked no  further  election  may  be  made." 

(2)  Section  4920(a)  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3) 
(O  — 

"(A)  the  term  'lending  or  finance  business' 
has  the  meaning  given  it  by  section  542  (d) 
(1);  except  that  for  such  purposes  the  term 
"60  months'  appearing  In  subparagraph  (B) 
(1)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
'48  months',  and  the  subsequent  portion  of 
such  subparagraph  (B)(1)  shall  be  disre- 
garded; 

"(B)  a  corporation  shall  be  considered  a 
'subsidiary'  of  another  corporation  only  If 
stock  poBsessing  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  its  stock  is 
directly  or  indirectly  owned  by  such  other 
corporation  and  the  two  corporations  are 
affiliated  with  each  other;  and 

"(C)  a  corporation  primarily  engaged  in 
lending  money  to-  one  or  more  other  cor- 
porations each  of  which  Is  affiliated  with  it 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)  (C)  shall  itself  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  such  requirements. 


For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  two  corpora- 
tions are  'aaillated'  with  each  other  If  they 
are  members  (or  would  be  members  if  they 
were  both  domestic  corporations)  of  the 
same  afflHated  group  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1504)." 

(3)  Section  4920(a)  (4)  (C)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)  (B)"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)  or 
(C)  of  paragraph  (3)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendmente? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  three  committee  amendments,  one 
01  which  Is  a  technical  amendment. 

COMMITTEE  .1MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  MH-LS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  first  amend- 
ment on  page  13,  after  line  10. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
MxLLs:  On  page  13,  after  line  10.  insert  the 
following: 

"(3)  If,  with  respect  to  an  acquisition 
after  July  18,  1963.  and  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  by  a  State  or  political 
sulxllvislon.  or  by  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation 
which  is  all  or  part  of  an  original  or  new 
issue  to  which  an  Executive  order  Issued 
under  section  4917(a)  is  applicable  (other 
that  an  Executive  order  which  Is  applicable 
to  a  limited  aggregate  amount  of  such 
issues),  the  notice  of  acquisition  required  by 
section  4917(a)  is  filed  on  or  before  the  60th 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
such  notice  shall  be  considered  as  filed  on 
or  before  the  last  day  specified  In  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  section  4917(a) ." 

On  page  13,  line  11,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(4)  ". 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
committee  amendment  concerns  the  ex- 
clusion for  new  issues  of  Canadian  stock 
or  debt  obligations.  It  has  come  to  your 
conunittee's  attention  that  some  State 
governments  have  made  Canadian  ac- 
quisitions for  their  pension  funds,  but 
have  inadvertently  not  filed  the  required 
notice  of  acquisition.  This  has  occurred 
because    the    State    agencies    are    not 

accustomed  to  having  to  concern  them- 
selves with  Federal  tax  matters.  This 
amendment  provides  States  with  a  grace 
period  of  60  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  in  which  to  file  a  notice  con- 
cerning past  acquisitions  and,  thus,  not 
be  penalized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  technical 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  was 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  the  technical  amend- 
ment will  come  up  last. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  amendment  is  ab- 
solutely germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  germane  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Quite  germane. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  germane  to  the 
bill,  in  my  judgment,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  staff  of  both  the  Treasury 


and  our  committee  went  over  it.  it 
seeks  to  accomplish  a  desirable  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT   OFFTRED  BV   MR.  MllXg 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunittee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills:  On  page  17,  alter  line  15,  add  the 
following: 

"(g)  Certain  Export-Related  Transac- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Section  4920(a)(3)  is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  'or'  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  (as  added  by  subsection  (f)(i)  of 
this  section),  by  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
period  ■;  or',  and  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph (C)    the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(D)    a  domestic  corporation  If — 

"'(i)  substantially  all  of  the  business  of 
such  corporation  consists  of  the  acquisition 
from  foreign  obligors  of  debt  obllgatloiu, 
arising  out  of  loans  made  to  such  obligora, 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
by  such  obligors  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
purchase  price  in  sales  to  such  obligors  of 
tangible  proi>erty  or  property  described  In 
section  4914(c)(3)(A)  or  services  (or  any 
combination  thereof)  by  one  or  more  in- 
cludible corporations  in  an  affiliated  group, 
as  defined  in  section  1504,  of  which  such  cor- 
poration Is  a  member, 

"'(11)  at  least  15  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  each  such  sale  is  attributable  to 
the  sale  of  property  manufactured,  produced, 
grown,  or  extracted  in  the  United  States  by 
one  or  more  such  includible  corporations, 
or  to  the  performance  of  services  by  one  or 
more  such  includible  corporations,  or  to 
both. 

"'(ill)  such  corporation  establishes  that 
such  debt  obligations  are  acquired  solely  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  by  such  corpora- 
tion (or  by  a  domestic  corporation  described 
in  section  4912(b)  (3)  which  owns  all  of  the 
stock  of  such  corporation)  of  debt  obliga- 
tions of  such  corporation  (or  such  other 
domestic  corporation)  to  persons  other  than 
United  States  persons  (including  such  a  sale 
In  a  transaction  described  in  section  4919 
(a) (1)  ), 

"'(iv)  the  actual  value  and  period  re- 
maining to  maturity  of  the  debt  obligations 
acquired  by  such  corporation  do  not  exceed 
at  any  time  the  actual  value  and  period 
remaining  to  maturity  of  the  debt  obliga- 
tions the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  are 
established,  in  accordance  with  clause  (111), 
to  have  been  used  to  make  such  acquisi- 
tions, 

"'(v)  such  corporation  does  not  acquire 
any  .stock  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
Issuers  or  obligors  (other  than  debt  obliga- 
tions described  in  clause  (1) )  which  would 
have  t)een  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  had  such  corporation  not  elected 
to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor 
under  clause  (vli), 

"  '(vl)  such  corporation  maintains,  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  such  records  and  accounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  foregoing  clauses  have  been 
met,  and 

"'(vll)  such  corjxjratlon  elects  to  be 
treated  as  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 
The  election  under  clause  (vli)  shall  be 
made  on  or  before  the  60tb  day  s^ter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph or  the  60th  day  after  the  organization 
at  the  corporation,  whichever  is  later,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delagat*.    Any  such  election  shall  be  ef- 
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fecUve  as  of  the  date  thereof  and  shall 
fgniftln  in  effect  untu  revoked.  If,  at  any 
Hme  the  corporation  ceases  to  meet  any 
rtquirement  of  clause  (1).  (11),  (ill),  (Iv), 
(V)  or  (vi).  the  election  shall  thereupon  be 
deemed  revoked.  When  an  election  Is  re- 
voked, no  further  election  may  be  made. 
II  an  election  is  revoked,  the  corporation 
gHall  incur  liabUity  at  the  time  of  such 
revocation  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911  with  respect  to  all  debt  obligations 
described  In  clause  (1)  (Eind  all  stock  and 
debt  obligations  described  in  clause  (v) ) 
whlrti  were  acquired  by  it  during  the  period 
for  which  the  election  was  In  effect  and 
which  are  held  by  it  at  the  time  of  such  rev- 
ocation; and  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  for  which  the 
oorporatlon  would  be  liable  under  such  sec- 
tion if  It  had  acquired  such  stock  or  debt 
obligations  Immedaltely  after  such  revoca- 
tion. For  purposes  of  sections  4912  and  4915, 
a  corporation  which  has  made  an  election 
under  clause  (vli)  shall,  during  the  period 
tor  which  such  election  Is  in  effect,  be 
treated,  with  respect  to  acquisitions  from 
guch  corporation,  as  a  foreign  corporation 
which  is  not  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
principal  purpose  described  In  section  4916 
(c)(i).' 

"(2)  Section  4920(a)  (4)  (C)  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (f)(3)  of  this  section)  Is 
tmended  by  striking  out  'subparagraph  (B) 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)"  and  by  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  'subparagraph  (B),  (C).  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (3)'," 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  consists  of  AV2  or  5  pages. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  will  take  time 
to  explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Aiicansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.     MILLS.      Mr.     Chairman,     the 
amendment  provides  that  a  UJ5.  financ- 
ing subsidiary  of  a  domestic  manufactur- 
ing concern  which  borrows  money  over- 
seas and  uses  that  money  to  finance  its 
parent's  sales  abroad,  that  is,  the  Amer- 
ican company's  sales  abroad,  may  elect 
to  be  exempt  from  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  Since  the  funds  used  to  make 
these    loans    will    come    from    foreign 
sources,  not  American  sources,  this  ar- 
rangement will  not  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  pajrments.    More- 
over, it  will  make  it  possible  for  U.S.  con- 
cerns  to   bid   competitively   on   foreign 
projects,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  able 
to  provide  the  financing  which  the  for- 
eign purchaser  often  insists  on. 
'   Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  but  at  a  point  in  our 
consideration  where  the  committee  itself 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
language  to  carry  out  the  objective  be- 
fore the  bill  was  reported.   We  instructed 
our  staffs  and  the  staff  of  the  Treasury 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  to  develop 
language  and  come  back  to  us,  If  the 
bill   had   not   been   considered    by    the 
House,  with  an  appropriate  amendment 
that  could  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment.     We    followed    that    pro- 
cedure here. 


The  amendment  does  have  the  support 
of  the  Treasury  and  I  think  it  was  re- 
ceived on  its  merit  without  any  objec- 
tion in  the  committee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

committee  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.   MILLS 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mi.  Chairman,   I   offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills:  On  page  16,  line  7.  after  "clause  (I)" 
Insert  "or  clause  (U)". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  one  that  corrects  a 
technical  error  in  the  provision  of  the 
committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  t^e  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Resnick,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
tHJl.  6098)  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1&67,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  384,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the-Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  wajs  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CtjETis  of  Missouri  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  6098  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 
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The  question  is  on 


The  SPEAKER, 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  annovmced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quoi-um  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

v^-ere— yeas  261,  nays  138,  not  voting  33, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  36] 

TEAS— 261 


Abbltt 

Priedel 

Minlsh 

Abemethy 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Adams 

Galiflanakls 

Monagan 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Montgomery 

Albert 

Oarmatz 

Moorhead 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gathlngs 

Morgan 

Annunzlo 

Gettys 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Ashley 

Oialmo 

Moss 

Ash  more 

Gibbons 

Multer 

Aspinali 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  m. 

AjTes 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Gray 

Natcher 

Bates 

Green,  Greg. 

Nedzl 

BeU 

Green.  Pa. 

Nichols 

Bennett 

Orlfflthfi 

NIX 

BevlU 

Gubser 

CHara.  m. 

Blester 

Gude 

OHara,  Mich. 

Bingham 

Hagan 

Olsen 

Blanton 

Halleck 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Blatnlk 

Hamilton 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Boggs 

Hanley 

Ottinger 

Boland 

Hanna 

Patman 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patten 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Pepper 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Brinkley 

Hays 

Philbln 

Brooks 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Pickle 

Brotzman 

Helstoskl 

Pike 

Brown.  Calif. 

Henderson 

Poage 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hicks 

Poff 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Holifleld 

Price,  m. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Holland 

Pryor 

Burleson 

Horton 

Puclnsltl 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Purcell 

Burton,  Utah 

Howard 

Railsback 

Bush 

Hull 

Randall 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hunsate 

Rees 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Ichord 

Resnick 

Cabell 

Irn-ln 

Reuss 

Carey 

Jarman 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Carter 

Joelson 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Celler 

Johnson,  CaJU 

.  Roberts 

Clark 

Jontis 

Rodlno 

Oohelan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Collier 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Colmer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ronan 

Conable 

Karsten 

Rooney.  NT. 

Conyers 

Karth 

Rooney;-P». 

Corbett 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Corman 

Kazen 

Rostenkowskl 

Cowger 

Kee 

Roth 

Culver 

Keith 

Roush 

Daniels 

Kelly 

Royhal 

Davis.  Ga. 

King.  Calif. 

Ruppe 

de  la  Garza 

Klrwan 

Ryan 

Delaney 

Kornegay 

Satterfleld 

Dlngeli 

Kyros 

St  Gemuiln 

Donohue 

L'andrum 

St.  Onge 

Dow 

Latta 

Srheuer 

I5owdv 

Leggett 

Schneebell 

Downing 

Lennon 

Schwelker 

DulskI 

Long.  Md. 

Selden 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Shrlver 

Edwards.  Calif.  McDade 

Slkes 

Edwards,  La. 

McDonald, 

aisk 

Eilt-erg 

Mich. 

Skubltz 

Erlenborn 

McFall 

Slack 

Evans.  Colo 

McMillan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Everett 

Macdonald, 

Snyder 

Evlns.  Tern. 

Mass. 

Stafford 

Farbsteln 

T.Tichen 

Staggers 

Fasccll 

Madden 

Steed 

Fi-ichan 

Mahon 

Stelfrer,  Wis. 

Fisher 

MalUiard 

Stephens 

Flood 

Marsh 

Stv.bblefleld 

Flynt 

Mayne 

Stuckey 

Foley 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mesklll 

Taylor 

Fountain 

Miller.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Eraser 

Mills 

Ttnzer 
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Thompson,  N.J 

.  Vlgorlto 

Wilson, 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Charles  H. 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Wright 

Udall 

Wampler 

Wyatt 

Ullman 

Watts 

Wyman 

Van  Deerlln 

White 

Yates 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltener 

Young 

Vanlk 

Whltten 
NAYS— 138 

Zablockl 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

Andrews. 

Grover 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Oumey 

Pollock 

Arends 

Haley 

Price,  Tex. 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Qule 

Baring 

Halpern 

QulUen 

Battln 

Hammer- 

Rarlck 

Belcher 

schmldt 

Held,  ni. 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reld,  N.T. 

Belts 

Harrison 

Relfel 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Relnecke 

Bolton 

Harvey 

Roblson 

Bray 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Brock 

Hunt 

Rumsfeld 

Broom  field 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Saylor 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

King,  N.Y. 

Schadeberg 

Buchanan 

Kleppe 

Schwengel 

Burke,  Pla. 

Kupferman 

Scott 

Cederberg 

Kuvkendall 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Chamberlain 

Kyi 

Smith,  NT. 

Cl*ujBen, 

Laird 

Smith.  Okla. 

Don  H. 

Langen 

Springer 

Clawson,  Del 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Cleveland 

Lloyd 

Stelger,  Arlr. 

CO  rite 

Long,  Le. 

Taft 

Cunningham 

Lukens 

Talcott 

Curtis 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClure 

Thompson,  Oa 

Dellenback 

McCuUoch 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Denney 

McEwen 

utt 

Derwlnskl 

MacOregor 

Walker 

Devlne 

Martin 

WatklM 

Dickinson 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Watson 

Dole 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Whalen 

Duncan 

Matsunaga 

Whalley 

Dwyer 

May 

Wldnall 

Eckhardt 

Michel 

Wlgglne 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Williams,  Pa. 

!i5ch 

MlnshaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eshleman 

Mlze 

Winn 

Flndley 

Moore 

Wolff 

Pino 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wydler 

Prellnghuysen 

Morton 

Wylle 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Younger 

O&rdner 

Myers 

Zlon 

Ooodllng 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

NOT  VOnNO— 33 

Adair 

Dlges 

Passman 

Anderson, 

Dorn 

Pelly 

Tenn. 

Fallon 

Plmle 

Bow 

Ford, 

Pool 

Button 

William  D 

Rlegle 

Cahlll 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Rivers 

Casey 

Goodell 

Scherle 

Clancy 

Hawkins 

Shipley 

Cramer 

Hubert 

Stratton 

Dadd&rlo 

Herlong 

Williams,  Mlas 

Dawson 

Jacobs 

WllUs 

Dent 

Kluczynekl 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  6098)  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr  Bow. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Goodell. 
Mr.  WlUlanu  of  MlsslMippI  with  Mr.  Pool. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr  Adair. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr      Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Scherle. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  CahlU. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Caaey. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajilmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Members 
participating  in  the  general  debate  on 
this  bill  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram as  announced  is  still  on  the  sched- 
ule. We  will  take  up  HH.  7123,  the  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  bill, 
and  H_R.  5277,  the  bill  continuing  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  tomorrow,  and  we  are  adding 
H.R.  6950,  the  Investment  tax  credit  bill, 
on  which  a  4-hour  closed  rule  has  been 
granted  today.  Otherwise  there  Is  not 
to  my  knowledge  any  change  in  the 
program. 

HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  16,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  three  bills, 
ah  of  which  are  relatively  Important,  on 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow,  and  since 
we  have  added  one,  although  we  did  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  we  might  add  one, 
we  would  like  to  finish  tomorrow  if  we 
can.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoGcs  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 


PRESIDENTS  FIRST  REPORT  TO 
THE  CONGRESS  ON  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  enthused  and  encouraged  by  the 
President's  first  report  to  the  Congress 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  The  report,  titled  "Ma- 
rine Science  Affairs:  A  Year  of  Transi- 
tion," is  a  lucid  examination  and  expla- 
nation of  the  state  of  marine  science  in 
America  today. 

The  report  itself  represents  the  keen 
role  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
intends  to  play  in  this  phase  of  our  na- 
tional endeavors. 

The  Council,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  ably  headed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, has  wasted  no  time  In  getting  into 
its  work.  The  Council  has  already  or- 
ganized and  met  in  a  relatively  short 
time — yet  the  report  itself  indicates  that 
the  field  of  marine  science  will  be  given 
a  proper  emphasis  by  the  various  de- 
partments In  our  Government. 

The  description  of  the  current  and 
proposed  programs  within  the  scope  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  and  the  rationale  and 
funding  requirements  gives  us  an  out- 
line of  the  progress  already  made  by  the 
Council. 

The  Vice  President  should  be  com- 
mended, along  with  the  effective  execu- 
tive secretary.  Dr.  Edward  "Wenk.  Jr., 
for  their  exhaustive  work  on  the  report. 

Also  connected  with  the  report  as 
members  of  the  Council,  and  who  should 
also  be  commended,  are  Dean  Rusk,  the 
Secretary  of  State;  Paul  H.  Nltze,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy:  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge,  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: John  W.  Gardner,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; Glerm  T,  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Leland 
J,  Ha  worth.  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation. 

The  potential  of  marine  science  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
people  of  the  world  Is  Infinite. 

As  the  report  aptly  explains,  the  sci- 
ence and  industry  of  oceanology  has  only 
come  to  the  fore  in  the  past  6  years. 
Since  then  this  child  among  the  sciences 
has  developed  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  American  spec- 
trum. 

Yet  while  we  now  set  about  on  a  Jour- 
ney that  will  reap  great  rewards  for  all 
mankind,  we  are  reminded  that  these  re- 
wards are  so  bountiful  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  tarry  on  this  journey. 

We  have  waited  too  long  to  begin. 
Now  we  see  marine  science  as  the  answer 
to  many  of  the  world's  food  problems,  a 
source  of  mineral  wealth  and  a  great 
aid  to  knowledare  of  things  around  us. 

So  Inclusive  is  this  field  that  it  can- 
not fail  to  touch  on  every  facet  of  our 
lives. 

I  might  only  add  that  I  feel  the  at- 
tention given  ocean  science,  while  now 
laudable,  is  still  not  parallel  to  the  bene- 
fits we  will  receive.  Although  there  is 
an  Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  for 
this  field,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  com- 
mensurate to  the  true  value  which  we 
will  receive. 

As  sponsor  or  cosponsor  of  much  of  the 
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legislation  mentioned  in  the  report,  I 
jni  greatly  pleased  by  the  recognition 
now  given  this  area  of  development. 

But  I  would  quote  from  the  report  on 
me  present  state  of  affairs  and  just  how 
ihey  came  to  be: 

The  President's  budget  proposals  for  fiscal 
«ar  1968  and  his  activating  the  Marine 
sciences  Council  respond  to  the  legislative 
mandate  of    1966. 

Both  are  responses  to  observations  of  the 
president's  Science  Advisory  Committee  that 
important  Federal  functions  had  received 
inadequate  attention  In  the  past:  that  there 
^fas  need  at  a  central  point  In  Government 
for  the  formulation  of  national  marine 
science  policies  that  would  foster  explora- 
tion, development,  and  use  of  the  oceans. 

We  cannot  afford  to  further  neglect 
this  area.  I  hope  this  report  will  be 
given  proper  attention  by  all  Members 
of  this  Congress. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  ASTHMA  RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE  AND  HOS- 
PITAL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Denver 
there  Is  a  hospital  and  research  center — 
the  Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute 
and  Hospital.  It  Is  a  free,  privately 
operated  establishment  which  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  research  In  the  fields 
of  asthma  and,  equal  significance,  it  is 
giving  new  life  to  hundreds  of  children. 
The  work  of  the  center  is  favorably 
known  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
among  its  sponsors  have  been  such  out- 
standing figures  as  the  Honorable  Harry 
R.  sheppard,  former  Congressman,  from 
California.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  February  25 
tells  the  story  of  the  Children's  Asthma 
Research  Institute  and  Hospital  under 
the  title  "Kids  Who  Conquer  Asthma." 
It  is  a  very  heartwarming  story  which 
deserves  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Feb.  25, 
19671 


Kids  Who  CoNQtrER  Asthma 
(By  Steven  M.  Spencer) 

Hidden  In  a  pile  of  stones  on  top  of  Mount 
Morrison,  In  the  Rockies  west  of  Denver,  sits 
k  gallon  Jar  containing  a  list  ot  names — 
Stanton  Chew,  of  San  Francisco;  WUllam 
Helnlg,  of  Chicago;  Jack  Lazar,  of  Windsor, 
Ontario;  Mike  Gallagher,  of  Henrietta,  N.Y., 
and  some  30  more.  Each  summer  the  list 
lengthens  as  new  groups  of  hikers  toll  up  the 
trail,  lift  a  few  rocks  oft  the  cairn,  reopen  the 
Jar  and  proudly  add  their  signatures. 

Thousands  of  youngsters  climb  mountains 
every  year;  and  except  for  the  sense  of 
achievement  that  surges  through  them  there 
Is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  It.  But 
the  kids  who  planted  their  names  on  Mount 
Morrison  did  so  to  mark  a  crucial  turning 
point  In  their  lives — lives  which  often  had 
been  swathed  In  the  soft,  cottony  wrappings 
of  caution  and  overprotectlvenesa.  Some  of 
them,  before  coming  to  Denver,  had  never 
walked  to  school  alone  much  less  climbed  a 
mountain.  Most  had  lived  In  panicky  fear 
of  the  penalties  of  overexertion.    All  of  them 


carried,  though  concealed  now  like  spare 
socks  in  their  rucksacks,  the  label  of  chronic, 
severe  and  intracable  asthma. 

The  hikers  were  resident  patients  of  the 
Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute  and 
Hospital  (shortened  to  C.AJI.I.H.),  a  free, 
privately  operated  establishment  In  Denver. 
For  many  years  It  was  known  as  the  Jewish 
National  Home  for  Asthmatic  Children,  but 
it  Is  nonsectarlan.  In  Its  cluster  of  small 
buff-brick  buildings  on  a  17 '/j -acre  campus 
It  houses  and  treats,  for  periods  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years,  165  of  the  most  difficult 
asthma  patients  (ages  6  to  16)  encountered 
by  doctors  all  over  the  United  States  and  In 
niany  foreign  countries.  A  hand-lettered 
sign  outside  one  residence  cottage  room 
reads:  No  budy  here  only  Moshe  Prankel, 
Haifa,  Israel. 

The  cairn  on  Mcunt  Morrison  is  not  the 
only  symbol  these  youngsters  have  raised  In 
triumph  over  near-lnvalldism.  Most  of 
them  participate  In  C.A.R.I.H.'s  full  sports 
program,  which  Includes  competition  with 
healthy  children  from  Denver's  public  schools 
and  community  centers.  Last  summer  the 
"Asthmatic  Nine,"  mostly  fifth-  and  sixty- 
graders,  won  the  league  baseball  champion- 
ship. 

The  team's  youngest  member  was  eight- 
year-old  Mark  Campbell,  of  Orange,  Calif. 
Allergic  from  birth  and  racked  by  asthma 
from  the  age  of  one  and  a  half,  Mark  had 
never  been  able  to  play  ball  at  home.  Yet 
a  few  months  after  arriving  at  C.A.R.I.H.  he 
was  displaying  his  new-found  talents  at  sec- 
one  base  and  In  the  outfield.  In  a  33-to-3 
walkaway  over  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
Dodgers  last  August,  Just  before  his  ninth 
birthday,  Mark  chalked  up  four  runs  and, 
In  his  own  words,  "stoled  from  first  base  all 
the  way  home." 

Such    records    are    genuine    miracles    for 
youngsters  whose  lives  had  previously  been 
ruled  by  a  steady  stream  of  such  maternal 
admonitions  as: 
"Don't  play  too  hard." 
"Don't  get  too  hot." 
"Don't  get  excited." 

These  warnings  have  not  all  been  without 
Justification.  The  asthmatic  child  teeters  on 
a  precarious  ledge.  A  few  grains  of  pollen, 
a  nibble  of  chocolate,  a  single  peanut,  a  romp 
with  a  dog,  a  family  argument  over  neglected 
homework — any  of  these  may  pitch  him  Into 
a  dangerous  bout  of  wheezing  and  gasping 
for  breath.  His  face  turns  blue,  and  in  panic 
he  cries  out  for  help.  Usually  he  can  be 
brought  around  with  a  few  puffs  of  broncho- 
dilator  medicine  from  a  nebulizer,  one  or 
more  adrenalin  Injections,  or.  If  those  don't 
work,  a  mad  dash  to  the  hospital.  But  each 
year  In  this  country  5,000  such  asthmatic 
attacks  end  In  death. 

Asthma  affects  some  5.400.000  persons  In 
the  United  States,  of  whom  more  than  three 
million  are  children  up  to  16.  And  the  prob- 
lem continues  to  grow.  A  Boston  allergist 
has  reported  that  children's  hospital  admis- 
sions for  acute  asthma  have  doubled  there 
and  m  several  other  cities  since  1960.  Al- 
lergies are  involved  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
and  many  patients  have  both  hay  fever  and 
asthma.  As  In  other  allergic  conditions  there 
Is  a  strong  hereditary  tendency.  Polluted 
air,  Infections  and  emotional  disturbances 
are  major  contributing  causes.  But  the  psy- 
chological factors  are  so  difficult  to  weigh, 
and  all  the  troublesome  Ingredients  are  so 
subtly  Intermixed,  that  much  of  asthma  is 
a  mystery  and  each  patient  is  an  Individual 
puzzle. 

The  symptoms  are  produced  by  a  sudden 
narrowing  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  In 
the  lungs.  This  narrowing  may  result  from 
muscle  spasm,  from  swelling  of  the  tissues, 
from  mucus  plugs  or  from  all  three.  The 
victim  struggles  with  all  his  strength  to 
draw  his  breath  In  and  force  it  out.  The 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  which  allocates  over  nine  million 


dollars  a  year  to  research  In  allergy  and  re- 
lated Immunology,  warns  that  repeated  asth- 
matic attacks  may  eventually  cause  a 
stretched-limg  condition  known  as  emphy- 
sema and  may  place  an  extra  load  on  the 
heart. 

The   majority    of   asthmatic   children   are 
kept  under   fair   control   by   bronchodllator 
medicines,  by  avoidance  of  allergenic  foods 
and  by  injection  cf  pollen  and  dust  extracts 
to    reduce    their    sensitivity.     But    about    10 
percent  are   so   seriously   afflicted   that   they 
gain  little  help  from  any  therapy.    These  are 
the    refractory    or    Intractable    cases — about 
300,000      In      this      country — from       which 
CA.R.I.H.  and  13  FmaUer  homes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canad.\  draw  their  625  patients. 
Nearly  all  chronic  diseases  disrupt  family 
life,  but  a  few  can  match  asthma  in  its  de- 
•nand   o.i   the  pitlence  a:  d  resources  of  the 
parents.    They  drag  the  sick  child  from  doc- 
tor to  doctor,   try   one  medicine   after   an- 
other,   move   to   what    they've    been    told    is 
a  more  favorable  climate,  exhaust  their  sav- 
ings and  run  up  debts,  resent  the  fruitless 
expenditure  of  money  and  then  feel  guilty 
about    feeling    resentful.      The    youngsters 
miss  weeks  or  months  of  school.     ("I  missed 
all  of  the  fifth  grade,  half  of  the  eighth  and 
half  of  the  ninth,"  a  14-year-old  California 
boy  told  me.)    Frequent  respiratory  illnesses 
and  sharply  restricted  diets  leave  many  chil- 
dren frail  and  scrawny.     About  one  In   five 
of  those  on   prolonged  therapy  with  corti- 
sone  and  related   hormone  products   is   se- 
verely   stunted    In    growth    by    these    drugs. 
Frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  keep  pace 
and  by  their  exclusion  from  normal  fun  and 
games,   the   asthmatic   children   become   Ir- 
ritable and  tense,  and  their  emotional  epi- 
sodes touch  off  more  attacks  of  asthma. 

How  to  break  this  cycle  ts  the  challenge 
being  taken  up  by  the  residential  research 
and  treatment  centers,  among  which 
C.A.R.I.H.  Is  the  pioneer  and  world's  largest, 
and  the  one  to  which  many  of  the  most 
stubbOTn  cases  are  brought.  In  Tucson, 
Ariz..  13-year-old  Connie  Swanlck,  a  sweet, 
poised,  freckle-faced  child  who  aspires  to  be 
a  ballerina,  had  been  fighting  asthma  since 
she  was  three.  Her  family  had  been  advised 
to  move  from  their  old  home  to  a  new  house 
In  a  supposedly  more  dust-and-pollen-free 
suburb,  but  Connie  did  not  Improve.  She 
was  so  chronically  short  of  breath  that  she 
attended  school  only  half  days  and  spent 
the  afternoons  In  her  alr-condltloned  home. 
Excitement,  cont.ict  with  anImalF.  being 
away  from  home  and  suddenly  finding  she'd 
forgotten  her  medicine — any  of  these  situa- 
tions would  throw  Connie  into  an  asthmatic 
attack.  On  family  outings— she  Is  one  of 
eight  children — she  was  often  left  at  home 
for  her  own  protection. 

Finally,  early  last  year.  Connie  was 
brought  to  Denver.  'I  was  homesick  at 
first."  she  said  later,  "but  now  I  love  it." 
Connie  now  plays  freely  and  goes  on  hikes. 
Her  hopes  about  ballet,  dimmed  at  h<xne  be- 
cause asthma  prevented  her  from  taking  les- 
sons, have  revived.  "And  If  I  can't  become  a 
professional  ballet  dancer — after  all,  thirteen 
Is  pretty  old  to  start — I'd  Uke  to  take  It 
Just  for  fun,  and  study  to  be  a  doctor."  she 
says. 

Just  what  happened  in  Denver  to  quiet 
Connie's  asthma?  How  does  CAJt.IJJ.  trans- 
form intractable  "cases"  Into  healthy,  vig- 
orous, near-normal  youngsters?  First,  the 
doctors  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  dis- 
ease. They  know  that  a  child  Is  seldom  al- 
lergic to  just  one  thing  but  Is  explosively 
reactive  to  many  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment. He  suffers,  as  a  New  York  psychiatrUt 
once  put  It,  from  an  "allergy  to  life."  One 
secret  of  C-A.R.I.H  's  success  is  that  so  many 
aspects  of  the  child's  life  are  changed  sUl 
at  once.  Suddenly,  he  Is  free  of  the  old 
household  allergens  and  family  frictions. 
"We've  Jokingly  said  the  rate  of  improvement 
seems  proportional  to  the  distance  traveled." 
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observed    CJ\.R.I.H.s    medical    director.    Dr. 
Coastantlne  J.  FalUers. 

Although  nil  the  pateints  have  long  his- 
tories of  severe  asthma,  and  90  percent  are 
on  cortisone-type  drugs  when  they  arrive, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  group — about 
80  percent — are  rehabilitated  at  Denver. 
Fewer  than  25  percent  continue  to  require 
cortlcoeterolds  and  are  classed  as  "steroid 
dependent,"  and  even  for  them  the  dosage 
levels  are  usually  tapered  clown.  About  40 
percent  can  be  controlled  with  milder  forms 
of  medication.  And  what  is  most  astonish- 
ing, 30  percent  of  the  arriving  patients — the 
so-called  "rapid  remitters"  -begin  to  improve 
the  moment  they  step  off  the  plane  and  stay 
well  with  almost  no  medication  for  the  rest 
of  their  residence  period. 

"It  may.  of  course,  be  partly  the  change 
in  climate,"  Dr.  Falllers  says.  "Denver  Is 
five  thousand  feet  high  and  the  air  Is  fairly 
clear  and  dry,  although  recently  it  has  be- 
come smoggler  and  this  may  be  why  the 
proportion  of  'rapid  remitters"  has  declined 
somewhat." 

However,  Dr.  FalUers  knows  that  questions 
cannot  be  left  half-ansv.ered  if  the  Im- 
provements the  child  makes  In  Denver  are 
to  be  maintained  when  he  goes  home.  Al- 
though the  word  "cure"  Isn't  used,  follow-up 
studies  are  continued  for  at  least  two  years 
after  the  children  return  home  from 
CA.R.I.H.  and  show  that  80  percent  maintain 
a  remarkable  degree  of  improvement,  and 
many  never  suffer  another  asthmatic  episode. 

In  dealing  with  a  disease  that  fluctuates 
notoriously  from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day 
and  season  to  season,  the  CAJt.IJI.  doctors 
find  It  esentlal  to  observe  everything.  The 
large  and  closely  organized  staff  Includes  8 
full-time  pediatricians  and  allergists,  7  psy- 
chologists. 17  nurses,  20  house  parents,  6 
night  attendants,  a  dietitian  and  her  helpers 
and  a  number  of  research  chemists  and  lab- 
oratory technicians.  These  skilled  observers 
note  the  way  the  young  patient  eats  and 
plays  and  sleeps.  Some  of  them  are  maJcing 
a  study  of  dreams  as  a  possible  trigger  of 
night  attacks.  They  watch  how  a  child  re- 
acts to  exercise  and  games  and  other  chil- 
dren. A  program  is  under  way  to  monitor 
several  hours  oX  his  dallv  routine  with  ral- 
crophoneis  that  pick  up  his  conversation  and 
his  breath  sounds  Are  a^thnaa  symptoms 
more  often  touched  off  by  anger  and  aggres- 
sion, the  doctors  ask.  or  by  anxiety  and  with- 
drawal? 

The  research  tasks  are  endless.  Ju;t  the 
symptoms  alone  may  present  a  confusing 
combination  of  factors.  "A  child  may  eat 
eggs  In  the  winter  without  bad  effects,"  Dr. 
Palliers  points  out.  "but  if  he  eats  an  egg 
during  the  Aug^ust  ragweed  season,  he  may 
have  trouble  He  may  have  even  more 
trouble  if  at  the  same  time  he  gets  Into  an 
argument  with  his  parents  about  why  he 
can't  go  swimming.  By  feeding  all  the  data 
Into  computers,  we  can  detect  the  Interplay 
of  many  factors.  We  can  see  the  variations 
in  biological  rhythms,  the  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly  changes  that  may.  for  example,  sug- 
gest that  medication  Is  more  effective  at  one 
hoiu-  of  the  cycle  than  at  another." 

The  total  environment  at  C.A.B.I.H.  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  luEtrant  therapy.  The  new 
arrtvi!.  previously  alone  In  his  terrifying 
baiile  for  breath.  Is  Immediately  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  164  other  youngsters  who 
have  successfully  faced  the  same  threat,  and 
whose  Ilvos  are  obviously  now  freer  of  re- 
strictions than  his  own  has  been. 

Everything  Is  at  hand  to  cope  with  an 
emergency,  and  the  young  patients  know  it. 
At  the  first  hint  of  trouble  the  child  may 
leave  a  baseball  game,  run  to  the  hospital 
in  the  center  of  the  gnrounds.  take  a  few 
deep  breaths  from  a  "neb"  (a  bronchodllator 
nebulizer),  rest  for  several  mlntites  and  then 
dash  back  to  the  game.  Even  the  severe  night 
attack,  which  at  home  often  meant  a  terri- 
fied child,  a  distraught  family,  a  struggle  for 


breath  durlinj  tiie  long  ride  to  the  hosp.Uil 
and  an  oxygen  tent.  Is  here  dealt  with  simply 
and  calmly.  The  child  who  feels  his  symp- 
toms coming  on  climbs  out  of  bed.  pushes  a 
button  near  the  dormitory  door  to  flash  a 
light  alerting  the  nurses,  and  walks  with  his 
house  parent  the  few  steps  to  the  hospital. 

Nor  is  there  panic  In  class.  CA.R.I.H.  chil- 
dren attend  public  schools — and  their  teach- 
ers know  all  about  asthma  and  have  medica- 
tion on  hand. 

At  times  familiarity  breeds  a  youthful  con- 
tempt for  the  common  enemy,  an  almost 
recklesa  disregard  that  calls  for  adult  meas- 
ures of  caution.  This  Is  true  especially  of  the 
boys,  who  predominate  here  In  a  ratio  of 
2I3  to  1,  about  u.sual  for  asthma. 

"I've  watched  these  kids  at  ball  games,"  a 
nurse  said.  "Sometimes  they'll  turn  blue 
and  almost  fall  on  their  faces  before  they'll 
ask  for  help." 

A  typical  C.A.R  I.H.  experience  was  that  of 
Howard  Klpnes.  a  slender  15-year-old  with 
an  engaging  grin,  who  returned  home  to  the 
Bronx  last  summer  after  20  months  In  Den- 
ver, six  Inches  taller  and  a  lot  healthier. 
"Howard  had  never  really  known  anyone 
with  asthma  before  be  went  out  there,"  ex- 
plained his  mother,  Mrs.  Irving  Klpnes. 
"And  when  he  saw  boys  who  had  been  worse 
off  than  he.  but  who  were  able  to  do  so 
many  things  without  having  attacks,  that 
made  a  lot  of  difference  In  his  attitude." 

In  Denver,  Howard  played  baseball  and 
basketball,  swam  and  went  on  camping  tTl\ye. 
"We  weren't  coddled  out  there."  he  said.  "IX 
you  coddle  kids  too  much  they  don't  get 
enough  exercise,  and  exaxclse  is  what  helps 
us.  It's  what  improves  our  breathing  capac- 
ity." 

Mrs.  Klpnes  smiled.  "Yes,  but  there  were 
times  when  you  had  to  be  coddled.  When 
you  were  about  six  years  old  you  asked  me 
one  day — you  were  having  a  terrible  time 
getting  your  breath — whether  you  were  going 
to  die." 

Although  It  costs  $6,000  a  year  to  house  and 
treat  a  child  at  C.A.R.I  H.,  the  parents  are 
not  charged.  They  supply  only  »20  or  $30 
a  month  for  clothing  and  spending  allow- 
ances. The  Institution's  support  comes  al- 
most entirely  from  private  contributions.  In- 
cluding about  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
raised  by  a  nationwide  network  of  140  wom- 
en's auxiliary  chapters. 

A  happy  discovery  most  patients  make  as 
they  settle  Into  the  life  at  CAR. I.H.  Is  that 
they  aren't  allergic  to  as  many  things  as 
they  thought.  On  the  wall  of  the  big.  sunny 
kitchen  Is  a  blackboard  where  Mrs.  Jo  Ann 
Peguee,  a  dietitian,  keeps  an  up-to-date  list 
of  who  can't  eat  what. 

"Usually  when  a  child  first  comes  In  he 
has  a  whole  list  of  things  he  la  allergic  to," 
she  said.  "Then  as  the  doctors  test  and 
study  him  the  list  narrows  down  to  two  or 
three  Items 

"No  one  here  gets  peanuts  or  peanut  but- 
ter. But  next  to  that  there  axe  more  flsh 
and  egg  allergies  than  anything  else.  We've 
had  as  many  as  thirty  children  sensitive  to 
tlsh  at  one  time." 

Pew  threads  In  the  puzzling  skein  of 
allergic  asthma  are  so  snarled  In  notions, 
unproved  theories  and  rampant  controversy 
as  this  business  of  food.  At  CAR  I.H.  the 
task  of  straightening  out  the  tangle  has 
been  assigned  to  a  brisk,  outspoken  young 
pediatrician  named  Edwin  Bronsky. 

"Some  doctors  say  all  Intractable  asthma 
Is  due  to  food  allergy,"  he  told  me.  "Others 
believe  that  forty  percent  Is  directly  caused 
by  food  and  forty  percent  has  some  connnec- 
tlon  with  food.  And  a  few  doctors  are  posi- 
tive ajsthma  Is  nercr  caused  by  food.  All  of 
them  get  together  at  conventions  and  argue. 
So  we  are  trying  here  to  find  out  Just  what 
part  food  does  play." 

In  an  effort  to  get  an  exact  picture.  Dr. 
Bronsky  Is  placing  a  few  children  at  a  time 
on   a  program   In   which  he  knows   the  In- 


gredioiUs  of  ev^rv  bite  of  food  each  cousurses 
He  can  then  watch  closely  to  see  what  symp. 
toms  or  measured  differences  In  breathing 
follow 

■Virtually  all  species  of  family  pets,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  goldfish  and  t\iitle», 
are  assumed  allerglcally  guilty  until  proven 
otherwise.  But  so  strong  are  personal  at- 
tachments for  a  dog  or  cat  that  parents  wiu 
sometimes  refuse  to  give  it  up,  or  will  deny 
Its  existence  when  filling  out  an  application 
for  a  child's  admission  to  the  treatment 
center.  One  family  replied  "none"  to  the 
dog-or-cat  question,  only  to  be  found  out 
later  when  their  son,  discussing  with  g 
CJV.R.I.H.  doctor  the  parents'  forthcoming 
visit,  asked,  "Can  they  bring  Spot  with 
them?" 

Parent-child  relationships  have  long  been 
the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists.  Many  have  discussed 
the  effect,  in  asthma,  of  a  type  of  "smother- 
love"  that  originally  Sows  from  concern 
about  the  youngster's  health  but  eventually 
expresses  Itself  in  oversollcltous  or  overre- 
strlctlve  behavior.  Some  parents,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  described  as  resentful 
of  the  burden  that  the  child's  asthma  placet 
on  them,  or  as  holding  an  ambivalent  atti- 
tude of  love  and  rejection. 

Today's  debate  often  focuses  on  whether 
the  emotional  tensions  between  pairent  and 
child  are  primary  causes  of  asthma  or  are 
only  secondary  effects  which  then  enter  Into 
the  cycle  that  aggravates  and  perpetuate! 
the  condition.  The  CA.R.I.H.  physicians  and 
psychologists  believe  asthma  Is  a  heterogene- 
ous symptom,  and  that  It  Is  Important  to 
Identify  for  the  Individual  patient  which 
factors  are  primary  and  which  secondary. 
They  don't  see  parent-child  emotional  con- 
filets  In  every  case,  but  In  many  families  the 
evidence  is  so  clear  that  they  recommend 
psychological  counseling  for  parents  and 
rhlld. 

A  youngster  from  the  Midwest  lUustrata 
the  common  theme  of  the  child  whlpsawed 
between  conflicting  parental  attitudes  toward 
him.  The  father  was  a  violent,  overbearing 
and  demanding  man,  and  Insisted  on  high 
academic  marks.  The  mother  was  clinging 
and  overprotectlve.  Neither  parent  would 
admit  his  own  faults,  and  each  blamed  the 
other  for  the  child's  problems.  "Donald  Is 
afraid  of  his  father,"  the  mother  told  a  psy- 
chiatric Interviewer.  "No  wonder  he  wheesa 
and  gasps."  Said  the  father,  "I'm  sure  I've 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  symptoms.  But 
my  wife  simply  spoils  the  boy,  and  that'i 
why  hts  asthma  doesn't  get  better."  Donald, 
timid,  shy  and  In  the  middle,  was  made  to 
feel  guilty  because  his  asthma  caused  »o 
much  parental  wrangling,  and  yet  the  only 
way  he  could  stop  the  painful  accusatory 
quarreling  was  to  bring  on  asthmatic  attack* 
to  divert  their  attention. 

The  fact  that  so  many  children  suddenly 
Improve  when  separated  from  their  parent* 
Is  seen  by  some  observers  as  proof  that  family 
stresses  and  conflicts  are.  Indeed,  a  major 
causative  element.  "Our  ultimate  goal,"  says 
Dr.  FalUers,  "Is  the  happy  and  healthy  re- 
union of  child  and  family.  But  we  believe 
that  temporary  separation  is  helpful  to  the 
parents  as  well  as  to  the  child.  Most  parent* 
need  a  rest.  And  getting  the  child  away  doe* 
relieve  tensions  and  permit  the  family  to 
settle  down,  take  a  fresh  look  at  things  and 
perhaps  develop  a  calmer  atmosphere  for  the 
child  to  come  home  to." 

Searching  for  helpful  leads  In  the  parent- 
child  relationship,  a  CA.R.I.H.  psychologist. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Pvircell,  compared  the  parents 
of  the  "rapid  remitters,"  with  parents  of  the 
"steroid  dependent"  youngsters,  those  who 
continued  to  require  medication.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  parents  of  the  "rapid  re- 
mitters"— those  who  get  better  as  soon  a* 
they  leave  home — were  more  apt  to  be  au- 
thoritarian and  restrictive  in  their  Ideas  on 
child -rearing. 
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A  high  proportion  of  the  parento  of  the 
.,i»pld  remitters"  expressed  agreement  with 
nicb  concepts  as : 

•It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  parents 
to  break  the  child's  wlU." 

••A  good  spanking  is  often  the  only  way  to 
convince  children  you  mean  It  when  you  tell 
tiwnj  to  go  to  sleep." 

such  an  approach  Is  hardly  recommended. 
.Ten  for  '■"»«  Infant  under  18  months,  but, 
-vs  Doctor  Purcell,  If  continued  as  the  child 
powB  and  strives  for  Independence,  it  can 
cause  trouble. 

•It  is  during  this  period  of  early  childhood 
stress  "  the  psychologist  concludes,  "that  the 
child  may  be  highly  motivated  to  learn  to 
use  asthma  as  a  neurotic  response  to  cope 
^th  neurotic  conflict  and  anxiety."  He 
m»T  do  this  subconsciously  or  deliberately. 
Several  children,  talking  with  CAJt.I.H.  psy- 
chcloi;  sts  about  what  seemed  to  turn  thc;r 
.'heezing  on  and  off.  frankly  admitted  they 
had  been  able  to  bring  It  on  at  home  by 
breathing  hard,  coughing  or  running.  Why 
did  they  do  it?  UsuaUy,  they  said,  to  get 
out  of  something  they  didn't  want  to  do. 
It  was  encouraging,  though,  Dr.  PurceU 
commented,  to  find  that  some  youngsters 
who  were  once  adept  at  producing  ashmaUc 
attacks  were  later,  after  some  months  at 
Denver,  unable  to  do  so. 

Asthma  specialists  have  always  wondered 
why  so  many  of  the  attacks  come  at  night. 
Now  Dr.  William  Hahn.  a  young  psychologist 
and  physiologist  at  C.A.R.I.H..  is  looking  Into 
the  possible  role  of  dreams. 

He  told  of  a  girl  of  about  12  who  reported 
that  she  had  a  recurring  dream  of  falUng 
into  a  monster's  mouth.  She  would  then 
wake  up  In  an  asthmatic  attack.  "By  her 
account  the  dream  caused  the  attack,"  said 
Dr  Hahn.  "But  did  it?  Or  did  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  asthma  cause  the  night- 
mare?" 

To  help  Dr.  Hahn  find  the  answers,  teen- 
ace  paUents  volunteer  to  sleep  in  his  labo- 
ratory. Electrodes  are  taped  to  the  patients' 
head  to  record  brainwaves,  which  indicate 
the  various  depths  of  sleep.  Wires  from  the 
eyelids  record  the  rapid  eye  movements  that 
accompany  dreams,  and  chest  leads  measure 
respiration  and  signal  the  onset  of  wheezing. 
Eventually  the  dream  project  and  other 
research  studies  may  lead  to  better  ways  of 
managing  this  vicious  aflUcUon.  And  In  the 
meantime  C.A.R.I.H.'8  calm  and  thorough- 
going approach,  with  its  emphasis  on  fre- 
quent medical  consultation,  has  proved  that 
the  disease  cm  b?  controlled— even  con- 
quered. For  the  fortunate  youngsters  at 
Denver,  asthma  has  finally  lost  Its  terror. 


PANCHO      GIVES      HEADSTART      A 
BOOST 


Mr.  TAL.COTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  joining  a  young  man  from 
my  district — a  very  young  man — on 
Capitol  Hill  and  at  the  White  House 
Monday  morning.  He  was  Pancho 
Mansera,  now  7  years  old.  No  doubt  you 
have  all  seen  pictures  of  Pancho.  He  )s 
the  little  boy  in  the  fireman's  hat  who 
is  on  many  Headstart  posters  and  book- 
lets. ^       ^  , 

Pancho  is  a  delightful  little  boy,  but 
that  Is  not  why  he  was  chosen  to  be  a 
cover  boy  and  a  movie  star.  He  is  rep- 
resentative of  an  Important  fringe  bene- 


fit of  Headstart— giving  deprived  young- 
sters medical  examinations  and  dental 
care,  often  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  For  instance,  Headstart  helped  to 
find  cavities  in  the  teeth  of  900.000 
youngsters,  an  average  of  five  cavities 
each. 

When  Pancho  was  enrolled  in  Head- 
start  he  was  a  tiny  httle  fellow  among 
the  4-  and  5-year-olds  who  towered  above 
him.  Mentally  he  was  as  tiny  as  he 
looked— about  2  years  old.  The  doctor 
who  examined  Pancho  found  that  he  had 
a  severe  glandular  condition  that  if  not 
corrected  would  have  ultimately  left  him 
a  freek,  a  midget,  and  probably  a  life- 
time public  charge,  if  he  had  lived  to 
8(^Uithood. 

Glandular  treatments  were  begun  by 
his  pediatrician.  Dr.  William  J.  Tibbs, 
while  his  Headstart  teacher,  Henry 
Grennan,  began  the  careful  .schedule  of 
attention  that  turned  this  tiny,  retarded 
mite  into  the  attentive,  eager,  curious 
boy  he  is  today. 

The  story  of  Pancho  s  growth,  phys- 
ically  5' 2    inches   that   first  year,   and 
mentally  to  match,  is  told  in  a  film  which 
was  previewed  for  us  at  the  White  House 
Monday  morning.    In  the  afternoon  I 
invited  Pancho,  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simon  Mansera.  his  doctor,  his  teacher, 
and   his   Headstart   nurse,   Mrs.   Marie 
Burt— and  others,  12  in  all— up  here  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  see  me  and  tour  the  Halls 
of  the  Congress.    I  was  very  proud  to  be 
their  host.    They  met  the  Speaker  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
instrumental  in  the  Headstart  program. 
Pancho's  story  is  a  little  special,  but  he 
is  not  unique.    That  first  summer  more 
than   half    a    million   youngsters    were 
enrolled  in  Headstart  and  were  intro- 
duced to  the  wonders  of  hot  cereal,  cold 
milk,   color   crayons,   and   medical   and 
personal     attention.       That     was     the 
struggling  beginning  for  Headstart.    Al- 
together, a  milUon  and  a  half  youngsters 
have  been  enrolled,  and  this  summer  will 
see  another  round  of  programs,  dental 
care,  eye  examinations,  and  innocula- 
tions.     For  instance,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion children  received  measles  inocula- 
tions    and     740,000     were     vaccinated 
against   polio.     In   the   process   of   the 
medical  checkups,  2,200  cases  of  active 
tuberculosis  were  discovered,  cases  which 
in  another  year  would  have  been  2,200 
sources  of  infection,  or  worse,  for  their 
first-grade  classmates. 

Statistics  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  real 
story  of  Pancho  or  of  Headstart.  Pancho 
makes  the  Headstart  program  come  alive, 
because  Pancho  is  a  real  person,  a  young 
boy  on  his  way  to  normal  adulthood  and 
meaningful  citizenship.  Headstart  is  a 
program  for  people,  little  people  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  culturally,  edu- 
cationally, medically,  nutritionally. 
This  is  a  film  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans should  see.  Headstart  officials  are 
planning  to  make  copies  available  later 
this  spring,  and  congressional  offices  will 
be  advised  at  that  time  how  to  arrange 
for  showings  of  the  film. 


minute,   to  revise   and  extend  my   re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
proposal  made  in  the  message  sent  to  us 
by  the  President. 

This  proposal  would  enable  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  make  a  loan 
to  a  farmer  so  that  the  farmer  could 
turn  his  whole  farm  into  a  profitmaking 
recreation  area. 

At  the  preser:t  time  the  law  compels 
the  farmer  to  c  ntinue  farming  when  he 
borrows  funds  to  develop  a  recreation 
area  on  his  la^m. 

This  has  prevented  thousands  of  farm- 
ers from  developing  income-producing 
recreation  sites. 

True,  a  man  can  add  a  fishpond,  or  a 
few  campsites  to  his  farm  and  make  a 
little  extra  money  from  those  enter- 
prises and  continue  to  farm  the  rest  of 
his  property. 

But  if  he  wants  to  become  involved  in 
the  recreation  business,  in  a  substantial 
way  he  simply  does  not  have  the  time  to 
continue  farming.  Providing  recreation 
facilities  for  the  public  is  a  full-time  job. 
Our    Nation    needs    more    recreation 

areas.  . 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  whose 
farms  are  far  better  suited  for  hunting 
preserves,  fishing,  camping,  and  the  like 
than  for  farming. 

Let  us  make  it  possible  for  these  farm- 
ers to  develop  their  property  in  the  most 
productive  way. 

The  development  of  rural  recreation 
areas    serves   rural    and    urban   people 

The  sites  attract  industrial  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas  and  encourage  people 
to  remain  in,  or  move  to,  our  rural  areas. 

In  addition  recreation  areas  offer  ur- 
ban people  a  chance  to  get  close  to 
nature,  get  away  from  the  smog,  find  a 
place  where  they  can  unwind  from  the 
ten.'^ions  of  urban  Ining. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  in  develop- 
ing rural  recreation  areas  with  funds 
provided  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Within  a  short  time  there  wUl  be  1,000 
such  areas  either  developed  or  under  con- 
struction. 

Let  us  now  move  on  to  make  the  pro- 
gram really  effective. 

With  our  population  growing  at  its 
current  rate,  we  need  all  the  recreation 
space  we  can  provide. 


FARMERS'  LOANS 
Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CONTROL    INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,    and     to     include     extraneous 

matter.  ,    ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tightening  of  our  economy  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  workers  have  brought 
to  a  new  peak  the  importation  of  foreign 
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labor   to   this  country   and   is  creating 
serious  problems. 

With  this  stepped-up  immigration,  the 
international  employment  agency  has 
taken  on  a  role  of  increasing  importance 
and  this  role  has  been  misplayed  In  such 
a  way  that  our  Government  should  thor- 
oughly examine  this  whole  matter.  Un- 
fortunately, responsible  performance  by 
these  agencies  has  not  accompanied  their 
new  activity.  Doubtful  practices  of 
many  soi^ts  and  consequent  Injury  to  un- 
wary citizens  are  becoming  common  in 
this  highly  lucrative  field  of  operation. 
In  the  area  of  domestic  service,  for  ex- 
ample, agencies  charge  fat  fees  from 
both  the  alien  and  the  prospective  em- 
ployer but  their  selection  process,  their 
supervision,  and  their  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  obligations  too  often 
do  not  correspond  to  the  fees  which  they 
exact. 

This  field  of  domestic  service  has  been 
a  particularly  fertile  ground  for  these 
International  operators.  With  the  In- 
creasing shortage  of  native  domestic 
help,  the  homemaker  has  frantically  cast 
about  for  means  of  filling  this  crttlcaJ 
need  and  therefore  the  glowing  and 
optimistic  representations  of  the  inter- 
national employment  agency  have  ap- 
peared to  be  the  heaven-sent  answer  to 
her  problem.  Too  frequently  these 
hopes  have  been  rudely  dashed  with  con- 
sequent disillusionment,  financial  loss, 
and  domestic  disruption,  and  the  agency 
which  has  collected  its  fees,  has  washed 
its  hands  of  the  whole  matter  and  has 
maintained  that  its  only  responsibility 
Is  to  deliver  a  body  to  the  doorstep  of  a 
prospective  employer. 

There  is  no  legal  control  over  the 
activities  or  standards  of  these  inter- 
national agencies  and,  in  my  judgment, 
it  Is  high  time  that  qualifications  and 
responsibility  were  set  up  in  legal  form 
to  control  these  freewheeling  operators. 
We  should  do  in  the  International  labor 
field  what  we  have  done  here  at  home  In 
the  various  States. 

The  aching  need  of  American  house- 
wives and  mothers  of  small  children  for 
home  helpers  has  made  them  victims  of 
the  cynicism  and  arrogance  of  prosjiec- 
tive  aliens  who  are  using  the  present 
system  as  a  cover  for  entering  the  United 
States  where  they  promptly  ditch  the 
domestic  employer  and  shift  to  the  high 
paying  and  cushy  jobs  for  which  they 
originally  came  to  this  country  but  for 
which  they  could  not  have  obtained  a 
visa.  Often  these  machinations  involve 
misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and  some 
cases  In  this  area  are  presently  headed 
for  criminal  action.  However,  the  ma- 
jority escape  censure  or  prosecution  and 
their  defiance  of  our  statutes  is  rewarded 
by  emoloyment  in  a  position  for  which 
they  could  not  have  obtained  entry  in 
the  first  place.  They  thus  flout  the  laws 
set  up  to  protect  our  domestic  workers. 
The  agency  is  a  substantial  factor. 

Because  this  is  a  delicate  field,  how- 
ever, and  touches  on  the  point  of  invol- 
untary servitude  and  compulsion  to  work, 
immigration  authorities  have  been  skit- 
tish about  revoking  a  visa  when  once 
Issued  and  have  backed  away  from  re- 
quiring aliens  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  their 
contracts.    Of  course  a  lawsuit  for  dam- 


ages is  possible,  but  performance  suid 
not  compensation  is  what  is  desired. 

I  believe  that  the  innocent  public  is 
entitled  to  protection  from  these  un- 
scrupulous agencies,  as  well  as  these  con- 
niving aliens,  and  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  seeks  to  set  up  standards 
and  safeguards  to  help  employers  in  the 
same  way  that  stock  market  investors 
are  protected  by  Securities  and  Exchange 
legislation. 

Under  this  bill,  international  employ- 
ment agencies  are  required  to  register 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  registration  from 
him.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  set 
up  standards  for  such  agencies  and  may 
withhold  or  withdraw  any  certificate. 
In  addition,  it  is  provided  that  the  alien 
shall  not  become  a  permanent  resident 
immediately  but  shall  be  given  a  certi- 
ficate of  admission  which  may  be  con- 
verted to  permanent  residence  after  the 
expiration  of  1  year,  provided  the  alien 
has  reasonably  complied  with  the  terms 
of  admission  in  the  meantime. 

With  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Immigration  Service  working  together 
under  clear  standards  with  uniform  ap- 
plication, it  will  be  possible  to  cut  down 
on  the  sharpies  and  the  phonies  and 
clear  the  way  for  the  honest  and  the  re- 
liable. In  this  manner  a  signal  service 
will  be  performed  for  the  housewives  and 
other  employers  in  the  United  States. 


I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  my  colleagues 
in  applauding  the  King's  renewed  dcte»- 
mination  to  pursue  goals  which  we  share 
with  Morocco  and  all  free  nations.  I 
certainly  also  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  reciprocate  the  expression  of  friend- 
ship which  his  majesty  so  generously  di- 
rected toward  the  American  people. 

We  remember,  of  course,  that  an  illus- 
trious ancestor  of  King  Hassan  gave  us 
support  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  inde- 
pendence. We  remember  that  American 
and  Moroccan  troops  fought  side  by  side 
in  two  world  wars.  We  remember  the 
warm  welcome  extended  to  us  on  Moroc- 
can soil  during  World  War  II  by  the 
King's  late  father  and  the  Moroccan 
people.  We  rejoice  that  today  our  two 
countries  are  cooperating  more  closely 
than  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  the  democratic  freedoms. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation,  working  to- 
gether for  matters  of  common  interest 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  Ambassador 
Laraki's  functions  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  salute  the  Ambassador  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  his  country  and  to 
international  understanding.  As  he 
leaves,  we  extend  through  him  to  King 
Hassan  and  to  the  Moroccan  people  our 
sincere  best  wishes  for  the  bright  future 
they  deserve. 


OUR   MOROCCAN   ALLIES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nainute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  disclosed  that  the  distin- 
guished ambassador  of  Morocco,  Dr. 
Ahmed  Larakl,  will  soon  be  departing 
for  a  new  assignment.  He  will  be  missed 
in  Washington,  for  during  his  tour  of 
duty  here  he  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
longstanding  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  countries. 

Last  month,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  his  majesty  King  Hassan  II. 
when  he  was  here  in  Wstshington.  Ear- 
Uer  this  month  some  of  my  colleagues 
recorded  their  congratulations  to  the 
King  and  the  Moroccan  people  on  the 
Moroccan  national  holiday  known  as  the 
"Feast  of  the  Throne."  which  occurs  on 
March  3  and  which  this  year  marked  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  King  Hassan's 
reign. 

I  endorsed  these  congratulations  then 
and  am  prompted  to  do  so  again  now 
on  learning  of  the  important  speech  from 
the  throne  which  his  majesty  made  on 
that  occasion.  This  annual  report  to  the 
Moroccan  nation  is  the  equivalent  of  our 
state  of  the  Union  address.  In  it  the 
King  not  only  underlined  the  themes 
of  peace,  economic  development  and 
democracy  as  his  foremost  aims  for 
his  country,  but,  in  speaking  of  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States.  .rtres.sed 
the  deep  bonds  of  friendship  uniting  our 
two  countries. 


SELLING  ARMS  TO  SINGAPORE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
question  of  selling  the  sophisticated  M- 
16  automatic  rifle  or  its  civilian  coimter- 
part,  the  AR^15  to  neutralist  Singapore, 
when  American  and  Allied  troops  are 
obviously  in  grave  need  of  them  in  Viet- 
nam. Consequently,  the  administration 
has  replied  through  the  public  press  that 
"American  units  were  not  being  denied 
the  rifles." 

However,  in  my  own  district  in  Louisi- 
ana, it  was  reported  by  the  Shreveport 
Times — 

Port  Folk's  Third  Training  Brigade  has 
become  the  first  Vietnam-oriented  advanced 
Infantry  training  unit  to  become  fully 
equipped  with  the  M-16  rifle. 

If  the  M-16  automatic  rifle  Is  the  best 
weapon  available  for  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, why  was  the  sale  of  its  civilian 
counterpart  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion back  in  October,  when  there  evi- 
dently were  not  enough  of  them  avail- 
able to  properly  supply  our  training 
centers?  If  this  is  the  most  superior 
rifle,  and  if  we  are  supplying  military 
hardware  to  our  allies  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, why  do  we  sell  nearly  a  month's 
production  to  a  neutralist  nation? 

Following  the  shock  and  dismay  voiced 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Government  of  South  Korea,  the  Penta- 
gon announced  that  Korean  and  South 
Vietnamese    troops    will    get    approxi- 
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Bittely  80,000  of  the  M-ie  rifles;  when, 
the  Pentagon  did  not  say. 

increasingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
dudlxig  that  the  administration  is  being 
n-rmy  wise  and  pound  foolish  in  south- 
Sst  Asia.  To  save  the  relaUvely  few 
^rs  the  most  modem  automatic  rifles 
would  cost,  are  we  costing  America  the 
1MB  of  our  young  men  in  Vietnam? 
«hcn  has  America  ever  held  material  re- 
sources to  be  more  Important  than  hu- 
nian  resources? 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  press, 
our  military  conunander  In  Vietnam  has 
gaid  that  he  wanted  every  man  under 
ys  command  to  have  the  new  lightweight 
M-16  rifle.  Is  every  fighting  man  ki  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  armed  with  the  M-16? 
-nils  is  a  straight  question,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
deserve  a  straight  answer. 

If  only  one  of  these  civilian  rifles  sold 
to  Sings«x)re  finds  its  devious  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  Vietcong.  then  our  boys  fighting  in 
Vietnam  are  betrayed,  and  I  shall  not 
become  a  party  to  that  betrayal.  I  per- 
sonally resent  the  sale  of  such  strategic 
weapons  to  Singapore  or  to  any  other 
neutralist  nation,  and  I  cannot  let  it  pass 
without  protesting  In  the  strongest  terms. 
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STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  WHICH 
OPPOSES  ANEW  YORK  CITY  TAX 
ON  COMMUTERS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
New  York  City  should  not  Impose  any 
Income  tax  upon  persons  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  city  but  who  commute  there 
in  order  to  work. 

This  so-called  commuter  tax  Is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  the  thousands  of  com- 
muters who  work  in  New  York  City,  par- 
ticularly those  who  live  In  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut.  These  commuters, 
since  they  are  nonresidents,  receive  no 
benefits  from  such  a  tax.  They  carmot 
send  their  children  to  New  York  City 
schools.  They  cannot  take  advantage 
of  health  and  welfare  services. 

The  facilities  the  commuters  most 
use— the  transportation  facilities — are 
substandard.  If  the  tax  was  used  solely 
to  improve  the  city's  commuter  facilities, 
there  might  be  some  justification  for  the 
tax;  but  the  money  is  not  so  designated. 
It  is  to  be  used  to  provide  public  services 
for  residents  of  New  York  City. 

New  Jersey  commuters  are  rightly  out- 
raged at  the  imposition  of  this  unjust 
tax.  They  already  aid  New  York  City 
fiscally  by  spending  money  in  the  city  for 
lunches,  shopping,  entertainment  and 
other  items.  Everything  the  commuter 
buys  has  a  whopping  5  percent  sales  tax 
added  to  It.  Now  he  is  being  further 
squeezed  by  an  Income  tax  which  is  piled 
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Is  there  no  end  to  the  financial  bur- 
den that  the  salaried  person  must  bear? 
Commuters  are  generally  extremely  pro- 
ductive and  self-sufficient  citizens. 
They  are  taxed  to  the  hilt  but  usually 
require  fewer  public  services  than  less 
affluent  citizens. 

Manhattan  would  be  a  ghost  town 
without  being  able  to  draw  upon  the 
highly  educated  and  skilled  body  of 
workers  who  live  outside  the  city  limits. 
Yet  the  city  is,  in  effect,  penalizing  these 
workers  for  bringing  their  skiUs  and  tal- 
ents to  the  city. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  New  York  City 
could  think  of  no  better  way  to  solve  its 
financial  problems  than  levying  this  tax. 
It  is  unfortunate  also  that  New  York 
and  other  cities  are  resorting  to  such 
measures.  Opposition  to  taxation  with- 
out representation  is  rooted  deeply  in 
our  American  heritage.  Surely  we 
should  resist  the  uprooting  of  this  cher- 
ished principle. 

Although  the  fiscal  problems  of  New 
York  City  and  other  cities  certainly  de- 
serve our  concern,  I  suggest  that  a  little 
municipal  belt  tightening  may  be  in  or- 
der.   The  New  York  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  City  Finances  found  that  the 
city  provides  some  unusual  and  costly 
services  and  seek  to  maintain  unusually 
high   service  standards   in  some   areas. 
New  York  spent  nearly  $7.50  per  capita 
on  higher  education  in  1963-64,  while 
other  local  governments  spent  less  than 
$2.50  per  capita  on  this  function.     New 
York   provides  40  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  city  compared  to  20 
percent  in  most  communities.    Pensions 
and  other  fringe  benefits  for  city  em- 
ployees tend  to  be  higher  In  New  York 
than  elsewhere.    Furthermore,  the  per- 
centage  of  direct  participation   by  the 
city  goveniment  In  pension  programs  is 
higher  than  In  other  places.    Local  em- 
ployee pensions  usually  tend  to  be  a 
State  responsibility.     These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  governmental  services 
are  high  in  New  York  City. 

Municipal  services  must  constantly  be 
reevaluated  in  order  to  determine  not 
only  if  they  are  necessary  but  if  they 
are  being  properly  managed.  Federal 
grants-in-aid,  which  the  local  citizen  is 
financing  through  his  Federal  mcome 
tax,  should  also  be  utilized  to  augment 
meager  municipal  coffers. 

The  fiscal  problems  of  the  cities  must 
be  solved  through  an  exploration  of  all 
facets  involved.  They  cannot  be  solved 
through  a  continuing  escalation  of  the 
tax  burdens  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  certain  segment  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. The  commuters  are  rebelling 
against  these  unjust  burderis.  and  they 
are  justified  in  their  rebellion. 

I  hope  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  join  with  me  in  opposing  this 
new  form  of  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. 


WILL  PRESIDENT  USE  THE  MILI- 
TARY TO  SEAT  POWELL? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  vras  no  ob  j  ection . 
Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
driving  to  the  Capitol  this  morning,  I 
heard  a  newscaster  reporting  on  the  pos- 
sible turn  of  events  should  the  Court  hold 
that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  entitled  to 
and  must  be  seated  in  this  body.    Among 
other  speculations,  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
the  reporter  say  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  President  might  be  called  upon 
to  make  use  of  the  military  to  enforce 
such  an  order.    This  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  military  had  been  used  by 
the  Chief  Executive  to  enforce  other  or- 
ders of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  have  heard  every- 
thing In  a  way  this  report  does  not 
surprise  me,  shocking  though  it  Is.  Dur- 
ing my  service  in  this  body  I  have  seen 
the  Congress  give  up  its  constitutional 
position  of  equaUty  with  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  have  seen  it  recoil  and  with- 
draw in  the  presence  of  the  executive 
and  run  over  by  the  Judicial.  As  a  result, 
I  have  seen  it  lose  Its  position  of  equality, 
respect,  and  standing  with  the  people  of 
our  country. 

A  year  or  so  ago  when  the  politically 
minded  gentlemen  across  the  street  who 
wear  the  black  robes  stepped  out  of  their 
domain  and  unconstitutionally  assimaed 
responsibility  for  the  judiciary  to  lay  out 
the  boundaries  of  our  respective  congres- 
sional districts.  I  was  terribly  shocked, 
upset,  and  concerned.  But  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  more  disturbed  when  the  House 
sat  supinely  by  and  failed  to  tell  the 
High  Court  to  Just  plain  step  to. 

I  have  observed  other  instances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Congress  has  miser- 
ably failed  to  stand  up  for  and  retain  its 
position  of  equality  along  with  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches.  No  w«i- 
der  our  position  is  now  so  low  with  the 
people  of  this  great  land  as  Is  revealed 
by  various  polls  from  time  to  time.  Why. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  examine 
the  polls  to  learn  where  we  stand.  Our 
mail  reflects  as  much  day  in  and  day  out. 
So  often  our  constituents  inquire  just 
when  the  Corigress  is  going  to  stand 
firmly  on  its  own  legs  and  resume  its  po- 
sition of  equality  with  the  executive  and 
judicial  brsunches. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  specu- 
laUon  that  the  President  might  make  use 
of  the  military  to  seat  Powell  if  the  Court 
should  attempt  to  tell  the  House  to  do 
so  But  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
colling  record  of  the  Congress  in  recMit 
years,  I  am  not  surprised  that  someone 
has  so  speculated. 

I  feel  confident  the  President  would 
not  attempt  to  so  use  the  military.  He 
has  already  announced  that  the  Powell 
matter  was  one  for  the  House  to  decide, 
and  he  was  so  right.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
suggest  what  statements  the  President 
should  or  should  not  issue;  but  it  just 
mierht  be  well  that  he  restate  his  position 
and  put  to  rest  this  crazy  speculation  that 
he  might  intervene  and  make  use  of  the 
military  in  this  matter.  Maybe  the  nine 
men  across  the  street  will  be  Ustening, 
although  at  times  they  make  as  if  they 
are  terribly  deaf. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ROONEY  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA  STRONGLY  EN- 
DORSES PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
CALL  TO  RESTORE  THE  7-PER- 
CENT INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
AND  ACCELERATED  DEPRECIA- 
TION FOR  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvsuiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  strong  endorsement  for 
President  Johnson's  call  of  last  week  to 
restore  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  as  well  as  the  use  of  accelerated 
depreciation  for  buildings. 

I  firmly  believe  this  action  is  vital  to 
stimulate  continued  industrial  growth, 
and  to  maintain  the  strong  economy 
which  has  been  indicative  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Despite  tlie  great  scare  cam- 
paign which  was  waged  last  fall,  we 
have  seen  our  Nations  economy  recover 
Its  strength  with  relatively  little  dis- 
comfort. 

Construction  once  more  is  surging. 
Interest  rates  are  dropping.  Tight 
credit  has  eased.  And  in  my  own  dis- 
trict— the  15th  of  Pennsylvania — every 
Indicator  points  to  a  construction  boom 
for  many  months  to  come. 

Although  I  did  support  some  of  the 
actions  taken  by  Congress  last  fall  to 
bolster  the  economy,  I  could  not,  in  good 
conscience,  endorse  the  suspension  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  But  I  certainly 
can  and  do  endorse  its  restoration. 

Hopefully,  in  restoring  this  credit,  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  make  the  restora- 
tion effective  retroactive  to  the  day  the 
credit  was  suspended — October  10,  1966. 
There  are  some  very  compelling  reasons 
why  this  should  be  done,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Edmund  F.  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  has 
clearly  and  logically  outlined  these  rea- 
sons in  a  letter  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlemsm  from  Arkansas, 
Chairman  Mills,  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  include  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Martin's  letter  in  the  Record: 

Bethlehem  Steel  Cokp.. 
Bethlehem.  Pa..  March  10,  1987. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

Dear  Cualbman  Mills:  I  heartily  endorse 
the  President's  recommendation  that  the 
Investment  tax  credit  and  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated  depreciation  for  buildings  be  re- 
stored I  hope  that  your  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  promptly  take  favorable 
action  on  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  urge  strongly  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  credit  and  the  accelerated  de- 
predation provided  for  In  HR  6960  be  ef- 
fective as  of  October  10.  1966,  the  date  on 
which  the  suspension  started,  rather  than 
on  March  9.  1967.  as  now  provided  In  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  of 
avoiding  the  complexity  of  administering  the 
suspension  statute  and  of  achieving  equal- 


ity   of    treatment    between    taxpayers    who 

have  been  carrying  on  projects  during  the 
suspension  period  because  they  were  "eco- 
nomically'" committed  to  do  so  and  tax- 
payers who  have  been  carrying  on  projects 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  which  qualifies 
them  for  a  specific  exception  from  the  sus- 
penfion  statute. 

My  proposaJ  Is  appropriate.  I  think,  be- 
cause, as  Presldein  Johnson  has  stated,  the 
temporary  suspension  legislation  (P.L.  89- 
800)  "has  already  effectively  done  the  Job" 
and  no  Important  Federal  revenue  should 
bt  lost  If  my  proposal  were  adopted. 

In  view  of  those  facts,  it  would.  It  seems 
to  me,  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  suspen- 
sion were  left  In  effect  for  only  five  months. 
The  tremendous  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  by  taxpayers  and  by  the  officials  and 
staff  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  would 
be  required  in  the  administration  of  the 
suspension  statute  could,  I  submit,  be  bet- 
ter   employed    eliewhere. 

The  exceptions  In  the  suspension  statute 
relating  to  binding  contracts,  beginning  of 
construction,  parts  and  components  on  hand, 
equipped  buildings,  plant  facilities,  etc,  are 
susceptible  to  endless  arguments  between 
taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  audit.  The  statute  Is  difficult  to  apply 
and  both  large  and  small  companies  will  have 
onerous  recordkeeping  requirements  and 
will  face  difficult  problems  in  satisfying  In- 
ternal Revenue  Agents  as  to  their  right  to 
an  exception.  Meeting  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate proof  may  be  almost  lmp>o6sible  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  company  with  limit- 
ed tax  and  accounting  advice.  In  the  case 
or  the  larger  company,  the  resolution  of 
problems  will  keep  their  accountants  and 
lawyers  busy  for  years  to  come. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  Treasiu'y 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  be 
equally  concerned  by  the  likelihood  of  pro- 
tracted controversy  with  taxpayers  before 
the  problems  posed  by  the  suspension  statute 
can  be  resolved.  The  entire  matter  la  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  portions 
of  the  statute  expressly  require  implemen- 
tation by  Treasury  regulations,  and  the 
statute  poses  difficult  interpretative  prob- 
lems which  will  require  treatment  In  the 
regulations.  Regulations  have  not  yet  been 
Issued,  and  many  taxpayers  will  have  to  file 
their  Income  tax  returns  for  1966  without 
the  benefit  of  regulations. 

At  the  time  the  bill  suspending  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation for  buildings  was  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  last  fall,  it  was  recognized 
that  taxpayers  "committed"  to  proceed  with 
a  project  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspen- 
sion. The  problem  was  how  to  determine 
when  a  taxpayer  was  committed.  The  de- 
cision was  made  that  a  commitment  would 
have  to  be  evidenced  either  by  a  legal  con- 
tract with  a  third  party  or  by  action  by 
the  taxpayer  which  physically  evidenced  the 
commitment — the  actual  start  of  construc- 
tion or  the  actual  acquisition  of  a  significant 
portion  of  an  entire  project. 

Many  taxpayers  In  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries argued  unsuccessfully  that  they  were 
"economically"  committed  to  carry  on  cer- 
tain projects  and  should  be  exempt  from 
the  suspension  of  the  credit  even  though 
their  commitment  did  not  meet  any  legal  or 
physical  tests.  It  Is  my  definite  impression 
that  the  rejection  of  the  argument  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Congress  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  belief  that  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  whether  or  not  a  taxpayer 
really  Intended  to  go  ahead  with  a  project 
to  which  he  was  merely  "economically"  com- 
mitted. 

At  the  time  the  suspension  statute  was 
enacted.  Bethlehem  was  "economically",  and 
to  some  extent  contractually,  committed  to 
proceed  with  Installing  basic  steelmaking 
facilities  at  Its  Burns  Harbor  Plant  In  In- 
diana.    The   plans    for   doing   so   had   been 


made  some  time  prior  to  October  10,  iMi, 
and  grsMllng  work  and  work  on  the  hartxir 
on  Lake  Michigan  had  begun  but  construc- 
tion of  production  facilities  had  not  started 
and  the  placement  of  orders  for  such  faclli- 
ties  had  barely  begun.  The  basic  steel- 
making  faculties  Involved  a  five-year  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  battery  of  coke  ovens,  t 
blast  furnace,  two  basic  oxygen  furnacei,  a 
slabbing  mill  and  a  bar  mUl  and  other  addi- 
tional finishing  facilities.  These  faciiuiei 
were  the  final  steps  In  the  development  of 
a  new.  Integrated  steel  plant  designed  to 
produce  steel  products  at  the  lowest  com- 
petltlve  costs.  At  the  time  the  suspension 
was  enacted,  the  Burns  Harbor  Plant  had, 
and  still  has,  only  certain  steel  finishing 
facilities  supplied  by  rail  with  seml-flnished 
steel  from  other  basic  steelmaking  faclUtlei 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  objective  of  the  program  adopted  by 
Bethlehem  prior  to  October  10,  1966,  and  to 
which  It  was  then  "economically"  com- 
mitted, was  and  Is  to  have  basic  steelmaking 
facilities  In  ojaeratlon  at  Burns  Hart)or  by 
1969-1970.  ITiat  objective  was  set  In  view 
of  market  and  other  considerations  and  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Burns  Waterway 
Harbor  on  which  the  State  of  Indiana  com- 
menced work  In  July,  1966.  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  Bethlehem  and  others  about  1969. 

In  order  to  meet  the  1969-1970  completion 
date  for  the  Burns  Harbor  steelmaking  fa- 
cilities, Bethlehem  has  been  required  to 
place  orders  since  October  10,  1966,  for  de- 
livery In  the  period  1968  through  1970  of 
various  component  parts  of  the  basic  steel- 
making facilities,  notwithstanding  that  by 
delaying  such  orders  until  1968  the  equip- 
ment to  be  delivered  In  1968-1970  would 
have  qualified  for  the  credit.  The  long  lead 
times  Involved  in  spcurlng  the  equipment 
(In  many  cases  preparation  of  engineering 
drawings  takes  8-12  months)  made  this  ac- 
tion necessary. 

Bethlehem  and  other  taxpayers  who  hate 
been  required  to  go  ahead  with  long-range 
expansion  plans  during  the  five-month 
period  during  which  the  suspension  would 
be  in  effect  under  HR  6950  certainly  have 
proved  their  "commitment"  on  October  10, 
1966.  to  proceed  with  a  project  to  the  same 
extent  as  taxpayers  who  have  gone  ahead 
with  their  plans  and  had  actually  begun 
physical  construction  or  placed  binding  con- 
tracts on  October  10,  1966.  Equality  of  treat- 
ment of  all  taxpayers  similarly  situated  Is  a 
desirable  objective  of  any  tax  law  and  I  re- 
spectfully urge  that  In  order  to  achieve  this 
equality  of  treatment,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
the  unproductive  administrative  complexi- 
ties to  which  I  have  referred,  the  effecUve 
date  of  the  restoration  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  of  the  accelerated  depreciation 
for  buildings  should  be  October  10.  1966,  the 
effective  date  of  the  suspension  act  (P.L.  89- 
800). 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edmcnd  F.  Maktin, 

Chairman. 
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ROBERT  LEKACHMAN  VIEWS  THE 
GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Lekachman,  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  and 
author  of  "The  Age  of  Keynes,"  recently 
commented  upon  the  successes  and  fail- 


ures of  the  Great  Society  in  the  January 
1987  edition  of  Commentary  magazine. 
He  wrote  a  provocative  article  which 
indicates  how  far  we  have  to  go  in  order 
to  establish  a  truly  great  society. 

I  include  Professor  Lekachman's  anal- 
ysis at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

niiTH    or    A    Slogan— The    Griat    SocrErrr, 
1967 


(By  Robert  Lekachman) 
(NoTi. — Robert  Lekachman's  most  recent 
tx»k  is  The  Age  of  Keynes,  published  last 
June  by  Random  House.  Mr.  Lekachman,  a 
frequent  contributor,  is  chairman  of  the 
economics  department  of  the  State  Unlver- 
ilty  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.) 

A  viable  political  consensus  rests  upon  an 
expectation  of  benefits  by  all  members  of  the 
coalition.  Any  actual  payoff,  of  course,  gives 
rather  more  reward  to  some  than  to  others, 
but  in  spite  of  their  inevitable  inequities, 
consensual  arrangements  often  persist,  since 
those  whose  share  is  scantiest  either  assent 
to  the  larger  share  of  others,  feel  powerless 
to  improve  their  relative  situation,  or  sense 
that  any  alternative  feasible  political  com- 
mitment would  be  still  less  advantageous. 
There  Is  also  a  final  requirement  for  a  con- 
tinuing consensus:  those  who  profit  the 
most  must  be  willing  to  grant  at  least  some- 
thing to  their  partners. 

Even  before  the  dramatic  Republican  re- 
surgence m  November.  It  was  evident  that 
Lyndon  Johnson's  odd  coalition  of  big  busi- 
nessmen, trade  unions,  liberal  intellectuals, 
white   ethnic    minorities,   and   Negroes   had 
begtui  to  disintegrate.     What  had  previously 
held  these  strangely  assorted  groups  together 
was  the   common   belief  that   progress   was 
being  made  simultaneously  toward  all  their 
disparate  goals.     Some  of  the  sturdiest  de- 
fenders of  the  new  faith  were  to  be  found, 
for  instance,   in   the  business  community, 
whose   more   enlightened   members    had   at 
length    perceived     that     the    kind    of    eco- 
nomic expansion  generated  by  conservative, 
Keyneslan-Etyle    fiscal    policy    could    really 
lengthen   business   booms,   Increase    profits, 
and  even  Improve  the  prestige  of  American 
business  at  home  and  abroad.     Slow  to  learn, 
these  buBlneas  leaders  ultimately  embraced 
the  New  Economics  of  tax  reduction  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  converts — even  when  such  re- 
duction   flagrantly    violated    older    budget- 
balancing  tatKjos.    (That  the  New  Economics 
also  altered  Income  distribution  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  propertied  classes  was  more 
easily  forgiven.) 

The  trade  unions  did  conspicuously  less 
well      with      the      Johnsonian      consensus. 
Throughout  the  six-year  upsurge,  the  real  In- 
comes of  factory  workers  lagged  far  behind 
the  improvements  in  profits  signalized  by  the 
reports  on  earnings  for  each  quarter.    Worse 
still,  the  President  failed  to  deliver  on  such 
key  legislative  pledges  as  the  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion  14(b)    of  Taft-Hartley  and  the  enact- 
ment of  federal  standards  for  sUte  unem- 
ployment compensation   programs.     Adding 
Insult  to  these  injuries,   Mr.  Johnson  irri- 
tated good  trade  unlonUts  by  his  reiterated 
endorsement     of     the     bruised     wage-price 
guldeposts.    Since  labor  had  no  place  to  go. 
union  leaders  took  what  comfort  they  could 
from  the  decline  in  unemployment,  gratify- 
ing quantities  of  overtime,  and  the  reallza- 
Uon  that  the  President's  t)ark  was  consider- 
ably more  fearsome  than  his  bite.     In  the 
summer  of  1966,  airline  workers  and  General 
Electric   employees  revised   the  3.2  per  cent 
guldeposts  upward.    Their  5  per  cent  settle- 
ments   have   been   tacitly   accepted    by   the 
President  and  his  advisers  aa  the  new  ceil- 
ing on  contract  gains. 

There  was  probably  never  a  time  when  lib- 
eral Intellectuals  precisely  admired  Lyndon 
Johnson,  although  the  more  poUtlcally  in- 
volved, like  J.  K.  Oalbratth  and  Walter  Hel- 
ler, took  some  pcOi:^  to  maintain  a  pnbUc 


manner  of  respectful  comment  upon,  rather 
than  open  criticism  of,  the  administration  s 
economic  and  foreign  misadventures.  The 
glamor  of  the  Kennedy  style  and  the  Ken- 
nedy court— no  doubt  exaggerated  In  length- 
ening retrospect — was  In  itself  sufficient  to 
delay  any  easy  transference  of  personal  al- 
legiances; Texas  hyperbole  will  never  ring 
pleasantly  In  ears  accustomed  to  New  Eng- 
land understatement.  All  the  same,  so  long 
as  the  President  proposed,  and  Congress  ac- 
commodatingly enacted,  a  flood  of  education, 
medical,  anti-poverty,  and  regional-develop- 
ment programs,  even  carping  Intellectuals 
could  not  entirely  withhold  the  credit  that 
was  the  due  to  the  Texas  prestidigitator. 

As  for  Negroes  and  their  leaders,  to  their 
astonishment  they  found  themselves  Uvlng 
with  the  most  militant  advocate  of  civil 
rights  ever  to  occupy  the  Preeidentlal  office. 
In  1964  and  1965,  two  major  clvll-rlghte  acts 
promised  at  last  to  commit  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  voting  righte,  effective  integra- 
tion of  schools,  and  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. For  a  whUe,  Martin  Luther  King  was 
as  welcome  in  the  White  House  aa  he  was  In 
Stockholm,  where  he  received  his  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

It  is  of  some  historical  interest  to  identify 
the  favorable  circumstances  which  conspired 
to  release  this  surge  of  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional activity.     To  begin  with,  some  Im- 
portant measures  were  already  far  advanced 
m   the   legislative   pipeline   at   the   Ume   of 
President    Kennedy's    assassination.     In    all 
probability,  the  tax  cut  and  the  first  civll- 
rlghta  meaaure  would  have  become  law  early 
in  1964  even  if  Mr.  Kennedy  had  Uved.    The 
Issue  of  general  aid  to  education  dates  back 
to  chtirch-state   and  federal-local  ■wrangles 
during  the  Elsenhower  years,  and  Medicare's 
legislative  history  can  be  traced  back  at  the 
least  to  the  Truman  admlnlstratton.    Even 
the  War  on  Poverty,  blUed  as  the  first  orig- 
inal Johnson  program,  had  been  prepared  in 
the  Kennedy  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Kennedy  Department  of  Labor.     All 
this  18  a  way  of  saying  that  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  looked  so  impressive  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  a  hill  in  Kan- 
sas looms  like  a  mountain:  the  surrounding 
terrain  was  exceedingly  flat. 

To  be  sxu'e,  even  these  moderate  achieve- 
ments required  for  their  completion  the  as- 
sistance of  Barry  Ooldwater.    His  Inept  cam- 
paign presented  Mr.  Johnson  with  the  first 
liberal  Congress  In  a  generation  and  quite 
possibly  the  last  one  for  another  period  of 
similar    length.    Nor    would    the    President 
have  been  able  to  push  his  program  through 
Congress  were  it  not  for  the  general  climate 
of  prosperity.     Between  1960  and  1965,  this 
prosperity— which  bestowed  its  greatest  bene- 
fits on  proprietors,  businessmen,  and  the  pro- 
fessional   classes— and    the    policies    of    two 
Democratic    Presidents    cooperated    to    raise 
corporate  profits  52  per  cent  before  taxes 
and  67  per  cent  after  taxes.     Dividend  pay- 
ments to  stockholders  rose  no  less  than  43 
per  cent      By  contrast,  the  take-home  pay  of 
factory  workers  increased  only  21  per  cent, 
or  in  real  terma,  13  per  cent.    The  fact  is 
that  at  present  levels  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct   taxee  are  running  $20  billion  lower  at 
the'  federal  level  than  they  were  before  pas- 
sage of  the  Kennedv-Johnson  Ux  measure  in 
February     1964.     The     appropriate     contrast 
here   Is  "with  the  total  cost  of  the  welfare 
measuree   enacted   in   the   last   three   years. 
These  are  budgeted  at  $6.2  bUUon  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  less  than  a  third  of  «ie 
tax  slashes.     Medicare— not  included  In  this 
computation— Is  financed  by  highly  regres- 
sive social-security  taxes,  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens of  which  laU  upon  the  neediest  prospec- 
tive recipients  of  assistance. 

A«  it  stands,  this  comparison  is  striking 
evidence  of  Just  how  much  Americans  have 
preferred  private  disposable  income  to  social 
lmprovem«nt*.  Indeed,  this  preference  Is 
even  more,  strlklag  than  the  crude  figures 


might  imply,  particularly  if  one  takes  into 
consideration  those  whom  the  tax  and  wel- 
fare measvires  were  meant  to  assist.  No 
doubt  a  trlfUng  percentage  of  the  tax-cuts 
improved  the  situation  of  the  poor,  but  It  Is 
most  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the  "welfare" 
expenditures  flowed  to  the  middle  and  upper 
income  classee  In  the  form  of  subsidies  to 
college  dormitories,  Ubrarles  and  laboratories, 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  reUef  from 
a  portion  of  the  local  tax  burdens  Imposed 
by  the  support  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  a  period  of  economic  ex- 
pansion, the  managers  of  the  Great  Society 
found  themselves  able  to  finance  generous 
tax  reductions  and  modest  Increases  in  social 
spending  out  of  large  annual  Increases  In  na- 
tional output. 

This  poliUcal  idyll  ended  because  It  proved 
impossible  to  accommodate  both  Vietnam 
and  the  race  Issue  within  the  terma  of  John- 
sonian consensus. 


As  1966  began,  the  President  was  faced  with 
some     unpleasant     economic     facts.     Com- 
pleting  an   unprecedented   fifth   consecutive 
year   of  business  expansion,  the  country  at 
length  gave  signs  of  incipient  Inflation.    The 
continuing  investment  boom  was  being  stim- 
ulated by  generous  tax  concessions.     Con- 
sumers were  spending  with  nearly  equal  en- 
thusiasm.    And  above  all,  there  was  escala- 
tion in  Vietnam.    Like  everything  else  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  its  costs  are  obscure.    It 
Is  possible  that  at  the  start  of  1966  they  were 
running  at  about  $1-1.5  billion  per  month. 
It  Is  likely  that  at  year's  end  they  had  risen 
to  $2-2.5  blUlon  each  month.    Tet  even  If  we 
take   the  highest   of   these  figures,  our  ex- 
penditures m  Vietnam  stiU  add  up  to  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  Gross  National  Product. 
Moreover,    total    defense    spending    in    1966 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  8.2  per  cent  of  GNP, 
less  than  1  per  cent  higher  than  the  mld- 
1965  figure.     A  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
possessed  of  this  information,  assured  by  the 
Department    of    Defense    that    the    Vietnam 
war   would   be   liquidated   by   June   30.   1967, 
faced  bv  a  4  per  cent  rate  of  unemployment 
I  StiU  high  bv  European  comparisons),  and 
briefed  by  a  President  openly  uneager  to  in- 
crease taxes,  might  well  conclude  that  no  tax 
hikes  were  essential. 

Such  arguments  perhaps  seemed  plausible 
last  January;   by  the  end  of  1966,  they  had 
lost  aU  credlblUty.     Prices  had  indeed  be- 
stirred  themselves,    doubling   their    general 
rate    of    advance    and    ascending    still    more 
rapidly  in  the  politically  sensitive  food  sec- 
tor     One    response — originating   in   Denver 
and  then  spreading  East  and  West— was  the 
militant  supermarket  boycotts  organized  by 
discontented  hotisewlves.     In  Vietnam,  the 
military  spoke  amiably  of  a  need  for  600,000 
or    700.000    men,    presumably    for    purposes 
ot'-.er  than  those  of  witnessing  North  Viet- 
nam's signature  to  a  June  30,  1967  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity.    Moreover,  defense  spend- 
ing was  taking  on  a  critical  significance  far 
beyond   that   indicated   by  simple   numbers 
and  percentages.     Thus,  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1966.  a  rise  of  $4.2  biUlon  In  defense 
spending  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  the 
total   increase  In   GNP.     For  the  year  as  a 
whole,    defense    productivity    probably    ap- 
proximated 25  per  cent  of  the  rise  In  durable 
goods   shipped   and   29  per   cent  of  the  in- 
creases  in   capital   Investment.     In   the  last 
twelve  months,  the   armed  forces   have  In- 
ducted 40  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  »n 
the  labor  force.    What  counts  In  an  expan- 
sion Is  the  source  of  new  gains.    These  pains 
are   more   and   more   substantially   traoeable 
to  Vietnam. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  President  did  not 
himself  foresee  the  scale  of  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures. Concelvablv.  he  hoped  that  the 
peace  offensive  in  the  spring  would  result, 
if  not  in  a  truce,  at  least  in  de-escalation. 
But  certainly  be  would  not  have  welcomed 
the  suggestion  that  taxes  be  raised.    Indeed. 
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almost  any  purely  flscftl  response  would  have 
endangered  his  consensus:  tax  increases 
large  enough  to  be  effective  would  Inevitably 
displease  prosperous  corporations  and  Indi- 
viduals. Practitioners  of  the  New  Economics 
might  argue  to  their  heart's  content  that  the 
tax  cuts  of  1964  and  1865,  far  from  being 
Intended  as  favors  to  the  unneedy.  were  de- 
signed as  technical  devices  to  stimulate  a 
lagging  economy,  but  while  they  might  con- 
vince themselves  and  their  students,  the 
economlsta  were  unlikely  to  persuade  the 
ordinary  citizen,  who  had  comfortably  ad- 
Justed  to  lower  taxes,  that  now  was  the  time 
to  surrender  his  privileges.  Any  President 
contemplating  higher  taxes  could  scarcely 
remain  unmindful  of  the  electoral  fate  of 
those  governors  who  had  raised  taxes  within 
their  own  constituencies  True,  the  elec- 
torate could  not  retaliate  against  Mr.  John- 
son until  1968,  but  It  could  certainly  deci- 
mate the  Democratic  congresalonal  majority. 

The  fiscal  alternative  to  higher  taxes  Is  re- 
duced public  spending,  but  this  too  Is  easier 
stated  than  achieved.  The  fact  la  that  the 
bulk  of  public  spending  at  the  federal  level  Is 
»et  by  the  requirements  of  defense  and  for- 
eign policy,  interest  service  of  the  national 
debt,  or  the  needs  of  poUtlcally  potent  client 
groups — veterans,  farmers,  shipowners,  and 
congressmen  whoee  re-election  may  hinge 
on  the  construction  of  new  post  ofHcee, 
bridges,  harbors,  and  the  like.  After  these 
needs  have  been  met.  precious  little  money 
remains  for  all  the  other  programs  of  social 
spending.  Yet  social  spending  Is  Just  about 
the  orUy  convenient  candidate  for  reduction 
which  still  remains.  Programs  In  this  sphere 
are  the  newest  and  the  least  protected  by 
bureaucraUc  and  congresBlonal  Interest. 
Some  portion  of  the  funds  disbursed  assist 
social  and  economic  groups  whose  Influence 
Is  slight  and  whoee  turnout  in  elections  Is 
small.  Even  so,  It  Is  stlU  far  from  easy  to  save 
money.  The  education  programs  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  middle  classes.  The  poverty 
programs  are  the  pride  and  Joy  of  liberal  In- 
tellectuals and  the  clvll-rlghts  establishment. 
Their  sacrifice  could  not  have  been  painless 
to  that  side  of  Lyndon  Johnson  which  takes 
populist  pleasure  In  social  Improvement. 

Even  a  less  expert  politician  than  the 
President  would  have  sought  to  blur  the  Is- 
sues Mr.  Johnson's  actual  budget  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  temper  the  financial 
trend  by  restrlcUng  the  expected  growth 
of  poverty,  education,  and  housing  programs, 
and  by  making  a  series  of  cuts  In  more  es- 
tablished activities.  The  Presidential  strate- 
gy emerged  clearly  in  the  course  of  the  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  Budget  Director,  Dr. 
Charles  Schultze,  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  last  January.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Mahon.  Dr.  Schultze  set  forth  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  budget  reductions.  It  Is  a  po- 
Utlcally Illuminating  list,  worth  the  trouble 
of  excavation  and  reproduction:* 

••  (1 )  Grants  for  schools  in  federal  Impacted 
areas-  NOA  (New  Obllgatlonal  Authority) 
down  from  WQT  million  for  1966  to  $206  mil- 
lion for  1967. 

"(2)  Grants  to  land-grant  colleges:  NOA 
down  from  $12  million  for  1966  to  none  for 
1967. 

"(3)  Grants  for  airports:  NOA  down  from 
$75  million  In  1966  to  $50  million  for  1967. 

"(4)  RKA  telephone  loan  program  level  in 
1967  reduced  to  $86  million  from  $101  million 
In  1966. 

"(6)  School  lunch  program:  NOA  down 
from  $203  million  for  1066  to  $183  mllUon 
for  1867, 

"(6)  Special  milk  program:  NOA  down 
frona  $103  million  for  1966  to  $31  million 
for  1967, 

"(7)    New   construction   starts: 
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■■(a)  Watershed  protection:  80  new  con- 
struction starU  m  1966,  35  In  1967, 

"(b)  Corps  of  Engineers ;  66  new  construc- 
tion starts  In  1966  (41  proposed,  23  added 
by  (Congress),  25  In  1967, 

"(c)  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  12  new  con- 
struction starts  In  1966  (10  proposed.  2  added 
by  Congress).  4  In  1967, 

'•(8>  Agricultural  research  cutbacks: 
Grants  to  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions are  being  reduced  by  $8.5  million  for 
research  and  $2  million  for  facilities.  Cer- 
tain pest  control  and  disease  programs  are 
being  curtailed  or  eliminated.  Research 
facilities  are  being  closed  or  cutbacks  under- 
taken in  69  locations. 

■'(9)  Ship  construction  subsidies:  NOA 
down  from  $132  million  In  1966  to  $86  mil- 
lion for  1967, 

"(10)  Economic  development  facilities 
grants:  NOA  is  down  from  $303  mllUon  In 
1966  to  $175  million  for  1967. 

"(11)  FNMA  (Federal  National  Mortgage 
Authority) ;  No  new  commitments  are 
planned  to  purchase  single-family  mort- 
gages In  urban  renewal  and  armed  services 
housing  programs — expendltvires  down  by 
$47  million  In  1967. 

"(12)  NASA  research  and  development: 
NOA  down  from  $4,503  million  for  1966  to 
$4,247  mllUon  for  1967. 

"(13)    ABC: 

"(a)  Weapons  program:  Operating  costs 
are  down  $53  mlUlon  to  $639  million  In  1937. 

"(b)  Experimental  gas-cooled  reactor  Is 
being  terminated. 

"(c)  Medium  power  reactor  experiment  Is 
being  terminated. 

"(d)  Project  Rover:  Operating  funds  are 
down  from  $84  million  In  1966  to  $78  mll- 
Uon in  1967. 

"(14)  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 
construction:  NOA  Is  down  from  $91  mlUlon 
for  1966  to  $52  million  for  1967. 

"(16)  Military  construction  and  family 
housing:  Expenditures  are  down  by  $325  mil- 
lion In  1967  because  of  deferral  of  projects 
not  vital  to  the  military  effort  In  Vietnam." 

One  noteworthy  element  of  this  shopping- 
list  was  the  Inclusion  of  a  number  of  cuts  In 
programs  venerated  by  many  congressmen. 
These  Included  grants  for  schools  In  the  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  sjjeclal  milk  program,  as  well 
as  the  porkbarrel  Items  lumped  together  as 
New  Construction  Starts.  More  than  one 
congressman  suspected  the  President  of  hav- 
ing cunningly  included  these  economies 
rather  more  to  enhance  his  own  reputation 
for  fiscal  prudence  than  because  he  gen- 
uinely anticipated  that  Congress  would  allow 
the  slashes  to  pass  unchallenged.  At  any 
rate,  the  official  administration  line  became 
clear  when  Dr.  Schultze  Informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  President  had  between  them  shaved  $9 
billion  off  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
civilian  agencies  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  President  was  simply  enacting 
another  episode  In  the  ongoing  competition 
between  Presidents  and  Congress  to  see  which 
one  can  cut  public  sfjendlng  the  more  de- 
cisively. Altogether,  It  was  a  poor  atmos- 
phere for  the  flowering  ot  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, esjjeclally  the  more  controversial 
novelties  like  Job  camps,  rent  supplements, 
and  assaults  upon  urban  ghettos. 

One  supposes,  nevertheless,  that  the  out- 
come could  have  been  still  worse.  Congress 
extended  the  Bementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  until  1968,  authorized  $6.2  billion 
for  fiscal  1967  and  fiscal  1968.  and.  Inciden- 
tally, substantially  expanded  the  President's 
request  for  assistance  to  the  Impacted  areas. 
If  anything.  Congress  was  still  more  en- 
thusiastic in  its  devotion  to  higher  educa- 
tion. It  added  a  billion  dollars  to  the  ad- 
ministration's National  Defense  Education 
Act  proposal,  approved  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Johnson  had  sought  to  elim- 
inate, and  continued  NDEA  pretty  much  In 


its  present  form.  Slightly  older  legislation 
of  promise,  such  as  the  Community  Mem4j 
Health  Centers  Act — enacted  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration — was  expanded  and  ade- 
quately funded. 

Also  on  the  credit  aide,  Congress  approted 
several  regulatory  measxu-es  which,  although 
rather  mild,  have  at  least  established  U>e 
principle  of  federal  responsibility  and  maj 
some  day.  In  a  happier  legislative  cllmatt 
serve  as  useful  precedents  for  genuinely  ef- 
fective regulation.  Aided  Immeasurably  by 
the  stupidity  of  the  automobile  Industry, 
which  first  denied  any  resjjonsiblllty  for  the 
safety  of  its  products  and  then  set  detectives 
on  the  trail  of  Ralph  Nader.  Congress  ac- 
tually strengthened  the  weak,  discretionary 
measure  that  the  administration  had  advo- 
cated and  passed  a  statute  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  draw  up  manda- 
tory safety  standards  for  all  new  motor  ve- 
hicles by  January  31.  1967  and  to  improve 
them  twelve  months  later.  Congress  in- 
creased funds  for  checking  water  poUutlos 
to  $3.6  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  and 
sUghtly  liberalized  the  grant  formulae  in 
favor  of  the  cities.  Truth  in  Packaging- 
Senator  Hart's  administration-backed  bill- 
fared  less  well.  The  bill  sought  clear  aod 
accurate  labeUng  of  packages,  elimination  of 
deceptive  practices,  and  mandatory  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures.  Congress,  re- 
sponsive to  the  delicate  attentions  of  food 
processing  and  supermarket  lobbyists,  gutted 
the  labeling  and  the  welghts-and-measures 
provisions  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce— at  no  time  a  militant  defender 
of  the  consumer  Interest — only  to  seek  vol- 
untary weight  and  size  standards.  Althoxigh 
Senator  Hart  courageously  professed  hlmBtif 
pleased  with  the  new  law,  few  outsiders 
(least  of  all  members  of  the  food  Industryi 
were  able  to  see  wherein  lay  the  source  of 
his  pleasure. 

In  short,  If  the  89th  Congress  took  paint 
to  avoid  giving  serious  offense  to  any  major 
Industry.  It  did  write  some  legislation  which 
Is  susceptible  of  future  expansion.  That  Is 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  Congress 
Its  real  failures  were  In  the  sphere  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Innovation, 
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Despite  the  Inexorable  escalation  of  tbe 
Vietnam  war.  It  is  possible  that  Congress 
might  have  broken  some  genuinely  new 
ground  In  1966,  had  It  not  been  for  one 
thing:  the  race  Issue,  In  this  regard,  the  No- 
vember elections  merely  registered  what  lib- 
eral and  moderate  politicians  had  sensed 
much  earlier.  In  retrospect.  It  seems  de- 
presslngly  obvious  that  middle-class  white 
society  was  willing  to  support  Negro  aspira- 
tions Just  so  long  as  they  were  gradualist, 
peaceful,  and  directly  Imitative  of  white, 
middle-class  models.  All  It  took  was  a  few 
riots,  some  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  white 
styles  of  life,  and  a  sUpht  Indication  of  'over- 
reaching" for  the  white  community  to  react 
In  fear,  rage,  and  thwarted  righteousness 
When  a  Pat  Brown  In  California  retreats  from 
an  open-occupancy  measure  (and  loses  the 
governorship  all  the  same),  when  a  decent 
liberal  congressman  like  Seymour  Halpero 
opposes  New  York's  civilian  review  board, 
when  a  primitive  like  Lester  Maddox  can 
defeat  an  Ellis  Arnall.  and  when  a  Lurleen 
Wallaice  becomes  the  governor  of  a  sovereign 
state,  then  clearly  the  uneasy,  tentative 
frightened  white  acceptance  of  olv11-rlght« 
legislation  and  of  genuine  Improvement  In 
the  Negro  situation  has  broken  down — rather 
more  spectacularly  In  the  morally  "superior" 
North  than  In  the  benighted  South, 

This  mood  of  retreat  had  predictable  ef- 
fects upon  the  congressional  agenda.  Al- 
though It  did  not  Imperil  education  measurts 
whoee  benefits  were  spread  widely  through- 
out society,  the  racial  Issue  was  responsible 
for  such  unedlfylng  diversions  as  the  harrr- 
Ing  of  Henry  Howe,  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Bducatloa,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  took 
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-rtously  the  desegregaUon  guidelines  which 
m  fact  only  refiected  the  intent  of  Congress 
»t  the   time   the   educaUon   bills   had   been 
naased  and  which,  for  that  matter,  followed 
Jhepractlcally  prehistoric  directive  of  Brown 
a  Board  of  Education.    Again,  although  the 
new  mood  did  not  Interfere  with  the  funding 
o(  medical  research  projects  so  treasured  by 
eWerly  congressmen.  Congress  did  Its  best  to 
«)ften  the  enforcement  of  desegregation  in 
hospitals.     One    episode    In    particular    was 
•ymboUc.    Of     the     many     responsibilities 
lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  one  entails  the  super- 
rtalon  of  integration  In  federally  assisted  hos- 
pitals.    The  Department's  current  regulation 
"sUows  persons  to  be  placed  in  segregated 
rooms  upon  certification  by  their  physician 
that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  person's 
njjyslcal  or  mental  health  to  require  place- 
ment In  integrated  quarters."     Presumably, 
this  provision   protects   the   lives  of   violent 
jegiegatlonists   hospltaUzed  with   heart   ail- 
iMnts,    At   the   same   time,   however,   HEW 
checked  regularly  to  ascertain  whether  In  fact 
the  certification  procedure  was  being  used 
to  mask  patterns  of  consUtent  segregation. 
If  the  Department's  Investigators  found  such 
patterns,  then  the  Secretary  might  actuaUy 
irtthhold  federal  funds,  pending  assurance  of 
compliance.     In   the  last  Congress,  Senator 
Stennls  all  but  got  his  colleagues  to  prohibit 
HKW  from  Imposing  "any  requirement  of  ac- 
counUblllty"  on  hospitals  or  medical  facUI- 
tles  once  certification  had  been  made.     HEW 
was  to  be  prohibited  from  penetrating  be- 
neath the  appearances  to  the  realities.     The 
legregaUonlsts  did  not  win  this  battle  out- 
right, but  they  did  Impose  a  certain  caution 
upon  public  ofllclalB  responsible  for  health 
and  education  programs. 

The  white  backlash  had  Its  largest  Unpiact 
upon  the  poverty  program  and  the  new  hous- 
ing proposaU,  As  far  as  the  poverty  program 
Is  concerned,  the  figures  tell  a  tale  all  by 
themselves.  The  President  Initially  re- 
quested $1.75  billion,  much  less  than  the 
program's  admlnUtrators  and  clients  had 
hoped  for.  Congress  actually  appropriated 
♦1.6  billion — a  10  per  cent  cut  In  a  new  pro- 
gram which  normally  would  have  received 
very  substantial  Increments,  particularly  for 
juch  successful  programs  as  Head  Start. 
Possibly  the  cuts  themselves  were  less  dam- 
aging than  the  assorted  restrictions  which 
Congress  wrote  into  the  law.  The  net  effect 
of  these  restrictions  was  to  prevent  Sargent 
Shrlver  from  shifting  funds  among  programs; 
the  specific  targets  were  the  communlty-ac- 
Uon  and  Job-training  programs — the  most 
controversial  and  yet  the  most  promising  In- 
novations In  OEO's  history. 

As  of  now.  the  future  of  OEO  seems  very 
much  up  in  the  air.  The  old-line  agencies 
which  from  the  first  viewed  It  hungrily  now 
•eem  ready  to  gobble  up  the  dismembered 
fragments.  Legal  services  to  the  poor  may 
migrate  to  Justice;  Head  Start  to  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  the  Job  Corps  to  the 
Ubor  Department:  and  so.  The  prospect 
contains  a  moral:  in  an  era  of  backlash,  the 
War  on  Poverty  looks  suspiciously  like  a 
Negro-aid  program,  and  is  therefore  ripe  for 
destruction. 

Two  new  departures  In  housing  bills  have 
also  been  suspected  of  giving  excessive  aid  to 
urban  Negro  populations.  The  rent-supple- 
inent  program  received  a  ludicrotis  $12  million 
and  may  expire  this  coming  year.  As  for  the 
Demonstration  Cities  program,  It  very  nearly 
perished  before  Its  legislative  btrth,  but  It 
Just  possibly  may  turn  out — If  It,  too,  is  not 
starved  to  death  In  the  new  session — to  have 
been  the  most  Important  act  of  the  89th 
Congress,  As  Is  obvious  to  everyone  by  now. 
the  most  frequent  effect  of  urban  renewal 
has  been  to  destroy  housing  accommodation 
for  the  poor  while  providing  inadequate  sub- 
stitute housing.  Also,  urban  renewal  has 
visited  upon  New  Tort  such  monstrosities 
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as  Robert  Moses's  Colisetim.  It  has  not  even 
so  much  as  nibbled  at  the  central  problem  of 
urban  ghettos  in  New  York  and  other  major 
Northern  cities.  As  the  fate  of  New  York's 
civilian-dominated  police  re^-lew  board  and 
the  outcome  of  the  Douglas-Percy,  High- 
Klrk,  and  Reagan-Brown  races  demonstrate, 
there  Is  probably  a  large  white-middle-class 
majority  which  opposes  any  substantial 
Negro  breakout  from  these  ghettos.  Hence, 
it  Is  hardly  astonishing  that  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  program  survived  Congress  only 
after  the  bill's  language  was  altered  to  make 
certain  that  the  measure  would  not  be  used 
to  promote  housing  integration.  Fears  of 
this  sort  explain  why  Congress  reduced  what 
was  originally  a  $2.3  blUlon  authorization  for 
a  five-year  period  to  a  $1.2  billion  authoriza- 
tion for  a  two-year  period,  and  why  a  mere 
*H  million  was  appropriated  for  planning 
purposes.  What  will  come  of  Demonstration 
Cities  depends  upon  the  shape  of  urban  pol- 
itics over  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Just 
conceivably.  President  Johnson  may  be  right, 
and  the  new  approach  may  promise  the 
"rebU-th  of  urban  America."  If.  however,  the 
Act  Is  distorted  Into  familiar  porkbarrel 
shape,  it  may  come  much  closer  to  Senator 
Dlrksen's  amiable  Judgment  that  "It  has  all 
the  prospects  ,  .  .  of  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  boondoggles  that  this  country  has 
ever  witnessed." 

In  today's  political  climate  It  seems  grimly 
probable  that  the  only  urban  demonstration 
projects  that  stand  a  chance  are  those  which 
leave  racial  housing  patterns  substantially 
undisturbed.  Are  better  ghettos  preferable 
to  worse  ones?  Presumably  they  are.  A  few 
Improved  ghettos  are  probably  the  most  we 
can  anticipate  from  Demonstration  Cities 
until  while  attitudes  alter  sufficiently  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  only  meaningful  de- 
segregation wUl  take  place  right  next  door, 
all  over  the  country. 

IV 


grounded  to  a  halt  far  short  of  a  massive 
attack  on  urban  bUght,  far  short  of  the  full 
Integration  of  Negroes  into  American  society, 
and  far  short  of  a  genuine  assault  upon 
poverty  and  deprivation.  These  are  the  un- 
fulfilled alms  of  a  true  effort  to  realize  a 
Great  Society. 


How.  then.  Is  the  Great  Society  likely  to 
fare  In  the  two  years  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential election?  Not  very  well.  Even  so 
unpopular  a  war  as  Vietnam  diverts  re- 
sources from  peaceful  uses  and  arouses  emo- 
tions hostile  to  social  improvement.  Al- 
though we  may  count  ourselves  fortunate 
that  none  of  the  more  ferocious  hawks  won 
contested  congressional  seats,  further  esca- 
lation may  well  heat  up  the  atmosphere, 
and  will  Inevitably  intensify  the  pressure 
to  curtail  domestic  spending.  Inflationary 
signals  and  rising  war  costs  are  likely  to 
force  a  choice  between  really  substantial 
tax  Increases  and  severe  expenditure  limita- 
tions. If  we  are  fortunate,  such  programs 
as  Community  Action,  Head  SUrt,  Job  camps, 
rent  supplements,  and  Demonstration  Cities 
win  suffer  only  from  malnutrition.  If  we  are 
less  lucky,  they  will  perish. 

In  the  period  we  are  about  to  enter,  those 
programs  which  are  strongest — because  they 
do  most  for  the  prosperous  and  least  for 
Negroes  and  the  poor  generally — will  become 
Increasingly  consolidated.  The  education 
acts  will  be  preserved  and  their  benefits  en- 
larged, for  as  every  member  of  the  middle 
class  knows.  In  a  meritocracy  It  Is  the  aca- 
demic degree  that  counts.  Medical  programs 
win  also  receive  generous  appropriations.  As 
usual,  after  some  liUtlal  resistance  the  pros- 
perous win  come  to  appreciate  Just  how  read- 
ily social  spending  can  be  converted  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  need  It  least. 

Possibly  Mr.  Johnson  went  Just  about  as 
ter  as  a  conservative  politician  In  a  conserva- 
tive, racist  covmtry  could  have  gone.  The 
Great  Society  has  distributed  the  nation's 
Income  even  less  equally  than  it  was  dis- 
tributed before  1960.  It  has  enlarged  the 
prestige  and  Influence  of  the  business  com- 
munity. It  has  lost  Its  token  bouts  with 
racism  and  poverty.  The  Great  Society,  never 
a  giant  step  beyond  the  New  Deal  which  was 
President  Johnson's  youthful  Inspiration,  has 


ETHICS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  cbjection, 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  quote  part  of  a  sentence 
contained  in  legislation  which  I  have 
today  introduced— "to  insure  proper 
standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of  the 
House,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  House,  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  to 
find  myself  behooved  to  echo  what  has 
been  said  previously  In  this  Chamber. 
But,  with  your  indulgence,  it  bears  re- 

D€£ltill\R 

There  is  deep  concern  and  disillusion- 
ment across  our  Nation  because  there  Is 
trouble  right  here  in  our  Potomac  River 
city.  Trouble,  the  impact  of  which  some 
of  us  are  closing  our  eyes  to.  Trouble, 
the  reaction  to  which  some  of  us  do  not 
fully  comprehend. 

This  House  needs  a  permanent  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct and  it  needs  it  today.  The  House 
has  already  bravely  taken  steps  to  pun- 
ish the  most  flagrant  violator  in  its  midst 
for  his  improper  conduct  because  his 
improprieties  were  so  obvious. 

The  honest,  wholesome  people  across 
our  Nation  have  taken  some  heart  from 
this  action.  But  many  still  sneer  that 
it  only  proves  that  others  are  guilty  too. 
And  tragically,  some  do  a  disservice  to 
this  House  and  to  our  Nation  by  seeing 
our  first  and  most  dramatic  effort  to 
clean  house  as  merely  an  act  of  racial 
injustice. 

While  I  would  still  like  to  feel  that  It 
is  unnecessarj'  for  Members  elected  to 
this  body  to  be  policed  and  that  we  are  all 
persons  of  such  character  that  we  ob- 
serve rules  of  proper  conduct  without 
the  necessity  of  writing  them  down,  I 
fear  we  have  passed  that  point  We 
must  immediately  demonstrate  to  190 
million  Americans  that  we  are  willing 
and  able  to  represent  them  in  a  manner 
that  meeti  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  professionalism. 

In  light  of  recent  events,  the  American 
Nation  may  have  good  reason  to  won- 
der— if  not  about  the  conduct  of  us  as 
their  Representatives  and  as  a  Ixxly — 
then  at  least  about  why  we  have  failed  to 
more  firmly  establish  a  criteria  that 
would  be  our  guide  and  to  keep  our  house 
clean  according  to  that  criteria, 

A  permanent  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  most 
effective  means  we  can  undertake  to  es- 
tablish those  criteria,  to  poUce  our- 
selves, to  regain  our  own  pride,  and  to 
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Justify  the  respect  of  a  nation  which  may 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  hardened  to 
misbehavior  in  high  places. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  recent  polls,  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  tow  a  d  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  be  softeniag.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
development,  including  the  present  up- 
heaval in  Red  China  which  has  resulted 
In  a  worsening  of  Sino-Soviet  relations. 
And  the  administration  seems  to  think 
that  now  is  the  time  to  educate  the 
American  people  about  the  advantages  of 
East-West  trade.  President  Johnson 
clearly  put  the  weight  of  the  administra- 
tion behind  an  expansion  of  tiade  with 
the  Communist  bloc  countries  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

While  I  would  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  by  the  administration 
in  building  bridges  of  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  I  seriously  question  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  move  in  light  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  To  expand  trade  with 
Communist  nations  when  400.000  Amer- 
icans are  fighting  commimism  this  very 
hour  in  Vietnam  is  an  affront  to  their 
efforts  to  secure  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  a  sad  commentary 
to  the  memory  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  already  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  just  who 
is  supplying  North  Vietnam  with  the 
brunt  of  its  war  capability.  Although 
some  would  argue  that  moral  support 
comes  from  Red  China,  the  great  major- 
ity of  st  at-'t^ic  n.at-'-  a's  bring  M'-'-d  to 
perpetuate  tiie  Conuxiunist  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  are  coming  from  nations 
other  than  Red  China.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  satellites 
are  providing  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  strategic  war  materials  to  North 
Vietnam.  We  can  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  Red  China  for  inflaming  the 
war,  but  the  real  culprits  at  this  time  are 
the  Eastern  Communist  bloc  nations. 

There  are  many  supporters  of  in- 
creased East-West  trade  who  argue  that 
such  a  move  would  tend  to  isolate  the 
satellite  nations  from  Russian  economic 
domination.  Supposedly,  this  would 
make  these  nations  more  economically 
independent  and  would  increase  their 
dependence  on  the  United  States.  This 
Is,  of  course,  an  academic  argument  but, 
even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the 
satellite  countries  would  attain  a 
measure  of  economic  independence  as  a 
result  of  increased  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  there  is  still  no  guarantee 
that  these  nations  will  move  from  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  political  influence.  As 
long  as  these  nations  adhere  to  a 
MsLTxlst  doctrine,  they  will  continue  to 
reflect  the  Soviet  attitude  in  regard  to 


this  Nation  and  Its  Irwtltutions.  and  for 
us  to  entertain  any  Impression  to  the 
contrary  is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
In  the  finsil  analysis,  the  Communist 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  will  act  as  one 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  Conununist 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam.  These 
nations  hold  the  key  to  peace  and,  £is 
long  as  they  promote  the  war  effort, 
there  should  be  no  benefits  accrued  to 
them  from  an  expansion  of  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

In  addition.  American  exports  to 
these  nations  would — just  as  American 
exports  to  Japan  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor — 
eventually  take  the  form  of  strategic 
war  materials.  For  Instance,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  lists  some  400 
commodities  that  formerly  have  been 
restricted  to  Communist  nations  but 
which  are  now  available.  They  include 
such  "nonstrateglc"  items  as  computers 
and  diesel  engines. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  in- 
crease trade  with  Communl.st  nations. 
I  am  appalled  that  we  would  even  con- 
sider trading  with  the  Communist  bloc 
when  these  nations  are  assisting  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  in  kill- 
ing Americans  in  Vietnam.  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  our  fighting  men  to 
do  everything  possible  to  decrease  the 
effectiveness  of  the  enemy.  Trading 
with  the  enemy  would  be  a  slap  in  the 
face  of  every  American  fighting  man  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  Sense  of 
Congress  resolution  today  that  would 
halt  all  further  considerations  of  in- 
creased trade  with  Communist  nations 
until  they  cease  providing  the  enemy  of 
the  United  States  with  war  materials. 
This  Is  the  very  least  that  we  can  do  for 
our  ser/lcemen  In  Vietnam. 


THE  LATE  REAR  ADM.  HOWARD  A. 
YEAGER 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remar':s,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
loss  of  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager  in 
the  tragic  fire  which  struck  his  quarters 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, the  Navy  lost  a  leader  whose  rare 
abilities  were  exhibited  in  wartime, 
peacetime,  and  cold  war  confrontations. 
One  of  the  most  well  liked  of  naval  of- 
ficers. Admiral  Yeager  combined  great 
diplomatic  skill  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
top  professional  fighting  man. 

Howard  A.  Yeager  was  a  native  mid- 
westerner,  born  in  Sallna,  Kans..  and  it 
was  to  the  Midwest  that  he  had  returned 
to  what  would  have  been  his  final  com- 
mand before  retirement.  Commandant  of 
the  Ninth  Naval  District. 

Howard  A.  Yeager  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1927  and  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  naval  career  aboard  a 
variety  of  ships,  including  destroyers, 
a  destroyer  tender,  and  the  battleships 
Arizona  and  Nevada.  He  served  on  the 
U.S.S.  Tuscaloosa  in  1940  when  that  ship 


took  President  Roosevelt  on  a  tour  of 
lend-lease  bases  acquired  from  Britain. 
Admiral  Yeager's  brilliant  record  ol 
World  War  n  service  included  sea  duty 
at  the  time  of  the  Normandy  landing 
where  he  gave  the  order  which  com- 
menced the  naval  bombardment  preced- 
ing that  mighty  landing.  He  received 
the  Bronze  Star  for  heroic  service  during 
that  invasion  at  a  time  when  his  ship 
was  under  constant  Are  and  operating  in 
mlne-lnfested  waters. 

In  1945,  he  received  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu 
of  a  second  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his 
services  as  executive  ofBcer  and  evaluator 
of  the  Combat  Information  Center  of  the 
U.S.S.  Nevada  during  operations  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa.  He  was  "in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  training,  morale,  and  combat 
readiness  of  the  ship's  personneL" 

His  duty  following  World  War  n  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  staff  and  command 
assignments.  Including  a  tour  as  aid  to 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  At  the  start 
of  the  Korean  war.  he  held  command  of 
a  destroyer  squadron  operating  in 
Korean  waters  and  later  served  as  chlet 
of  staff  for  Cruiser  Division  4.  He 
graduated  from  the  National  War  Col- 
lege in  1953  following  which  he  served 
as  commanding  oflBcer  of  the  U.S.S.  Dei 
Moines. 

Admiral  Yeager  served  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  fot 
Personnel  Control,  and  was  Commander 
Amphibious  Training  Command,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  before  returning  to  sea  as 
commander  of  Amphibious  Group  4.  It 
was  while  holding  the  latter  command 
that  he  received  the  Legion  of  Merit  for 
his  skillful  command  during  the  Lebanon 
crisis  of  1958. 

The  citation  accompanying  this  medal 
reads: 

For  exceptlonaUy  meritorious  conduct  .  .  . 
ns  Commander  Amphibious  Forces,  Specified 
Command.  Middle  East,  during  the  Lebanon 
Operation  from  July  14  to  October  4,  1958. 
A  rt'-nimlc  leTder  and  skilled  diplomat.  Rear 
Adm.r.;!  Yeager  w.  s  em.:iently  succefsful  In 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  during  this 
period.  Under  his  direction.  Marine  Land- 
ing Forces  executed  timely  and  efficient  land- 
ings In  the  Beirut  area  of  Lebanon  with  a 
minimum  of  advance  warning.  Exercising 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  tech- 
niques of  amphibious  operations,  (he)  skill- 
fully directed  the  rapid  unloading  of  units 
and  materials,  thereby  ensuring  the  expedi- 
tious build-up  of  forces  at  a  critical  stage 
of  the  operations  In  Lebanon.  In  addition, 
he  fostered  friendly  relations  with  Lebanese 
civil  and  military  officials  during  a  period 
of  great  tension  and  potential  danger.  Prom 
July  16  to  September  21.  1958,  (he)  wan 
responsible  for  the  control  of  all  air  opera- 
tions In  the  amphibious  area.  Under  his 
guidance  and  supervision,  aircraft  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Air  Force  and  United  King- 
dom were  effectively  controlled  and  coordi- 
nated with  a  minimum  of  Interference  with 
local  commercial  air  traffic.  Simultaneously 
with  his  other  assigned  tasks,  he  also  served 
In  the  capacity  of  Senior  Officer  Present 
Afloat  (For  Administrative  Purpose).  When 
the  order  to  withdraw  was  given.  Bear  Ad- 
miral Yeager  expertly  directed  the  re-em- 
barkatlon  of  Marine  unite  and  a  large  vol- 
ume of  supplies.  Through  his  marked  pro- 
fessional ability  and  Inspiring  devotion  to 
duty,  he  contrlbutft}  materlaUy  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  vital  operation. 
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In  July  i960,  he  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  as  a  vice  admiral  and  assumed 
command  of  the  Amphibious  Forces,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet.  In  March  1963.  he  was 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Ninth 
Naval  District  with  headquarters  at 
Great  Lakes. 

Admiral  Yeager's  son  is  carrymg  on 
the  tradition  of  his  father.  Lt.  Howard 
B  Yeager,  Naval  Academy  class  of  1959, 
is'  serving  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 


SVETLANA  STALIN  DENIED  REFUGE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  finest  national  moniunents  stands  at 
the  gateway  to  New  York  Harbor.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  has  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  in  America  and  epitomizes  the 
principles  of  individual  liberty  and 
dignity  she  represents  to  all  the  world 
now  for  over  80  years.  During  the  years 
of  great  immigration  from  other  less 
fortunate  countries,  the  statue  stood  as 
a  beacon  welcoming  those,  rejected  by 
their  homelands,  who  sought  refuge  and 
a  new  life  in  a  country  strange  to  them 
but  full  of  promise  and  hope.  This 
week,  however,  the  hope  seems  gone  for 
one  refugee.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion, in  a  case  of  pure  political  expedi- 
ency, has  denied  entrance  to  Svetlana 
Stalin,  daughter  of  the  late  Russian 
dictator. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  carved  the  famous  poem  by 
Emma  Lazarus : 

The  New  Colossus 
Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to 

land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name. 
Mother  of  Exiles.    From  her  beacon-hand 
Glows  world-wide   welcome,  her   mUd   eyes 

command 
The    Alr-brldged    harbor    that    twin    cities 

frame. 
"Keep   ancient  lands,   your   storied  pomp!" 

cries  she 
With  silent  lips.    "Qlye  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teenalng  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- tost  to  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 

While  immigration  was  curtailed  in  the 
twenties  and  put  on  a  national  quota 
basis,  the  golden  door  was  still  ajar.  Time 
and  time  again  refugees  came  to  the 
United  States  over  and  above  that  al- 
lowed by  the  Immigration  law.  The  Him- 
garian  revolution  gave  us  thousands  of 
new  citizens.  Later,  Cuban  refugees  and 
Chinese  fieelng  to  Hong  Kong  were  ad- 
mitted as  permanent  residents.  Recently 
the  national  origin  system  was  scrapped 
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and  the  immigration  laws  liberalized. 
While  not  perfect,  this  country  still  held 
out  hope  for  refugees.  The  door  has  ap- 
parently now  been  closed. 

Joseph  Stalin  was  one  of  the  worid"s 
bloodiest  tyrants.  No  American,  how- 
ever, beheves  that  children  are  guilty  of 
the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Svetlana  Stalin 
has  been  accused  of  no  crimes.  She  has 
not  engaged  in  political  activity.  She  has 
simply  requested  asylum  in  a  country 
that  proclaims  to  be  the  homeland  of 
exiles.  What  shame  it  is  to  deny  her  a 
haven.  Are  we.  In  the  name  of  detente, 
stooping  to  the  point  of  destrosmig  the 
means  of  our  own  monuments  and 
principles?  All  of  this  is  carried  on  for 
the  sake  of  good  relations  with  a  coimtry 
sworn  to  destroy  us,  a  nation  we  have 
opposed  for  20  years  so  that  at  least  part 
of  the  world  could  remain  free. 

I  carmot  beUeve  that  granting  asylum 
to  this  woman  would  bring  down  on  our 
heads  the  East-West  bridges  the  admin- 
istration is  working  so  diligently  to  build. 
We  have  endured  the  imprisonment  and 
death  of  our  citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union 
without  a  whisper.  It  is  long  past  the 
time  to  placate  Russia  at  the  cost  of  our 
principles. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  reverse 
this  unwise  decision  and  to  open  our 
doors  to  this  lone  refugee. 


rate  of  automobile  thefts,  which  as  we 
all  know  is  constantly  Increasing, 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  make 
it  a  criminal  offense  to  knowingly  intro- 
duce, or  manufacture  for  introduction, 
into  interstate  commerce  or  transport, 
or  distribute  in  Interstate  commerce,  any 
motor  vehicle  master  key.  Exceptions 
are  provided  for  Government  agencies 
and  other  individuals  who  have  an  ob- 
vious and  legitimate  need  for  such  keys. 
The  penalty  for  violating  the  provisions 
of  such  an  act  are  a  fine  of  $2,000,  im- 
prisonment for  5  years,  or  both. 

In  this  day  when  the  crime  rate  is  in- 
creasing alarmingly,  I  feel  that  every 
reasonable  and  equitable  step  should  be 
taken  to  fight  crime.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  of  material  help  in  the 
war  on  lawlessness. 


MASTER  KEYS  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BROYHILL   of    North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with    my    disthigulshed    colleague,    the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunning- 
ham] by  introducing  legislation  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles.    I  have  seen  several  advertise- 
ments   which    advertise    sets    of    these 
master  keys  for  as  little  as  $4.    The  ads 
proudly  proclaim  that  the  keys  will  fit 
ignitions,  doors,  and  even  trunks  on  cars 
and  trucks  of  major  companies  manufac- 
tured since  1947.    Personally.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  way  to  encourage  crim- 
inal activity  In  the  theft  of  automobiles. 
I  have  been  contacted  by  residents  of 
my  congressional  district  who  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  sale  of  these 
keys.     One  of  my  constituents  Is  a  motel 
owner  who  was  astonished  to  receive  a 
solicitation  for  his  order.    Only  $10,  said 
the  advertisement,  would  buy  keys  for  all 
Ford,    Chrysler,    and    General    Motor 
products. 

I,  too,  have  been  concerned  about  this 
sitiiation,  and  from  my  contacts  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Post  OflQce 
Department,  I  have  been  advised  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  law  which 
prohibits  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  mas- 
ter keys.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  situ- 
ation could  well  be  a  factor  in  the  high 


HON.  RAMSEY  CLARK 
Mr.   DANIELS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark 
to  the  position  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  resignation 
of   his   father.   Supreme   Court   Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark  from  the  High  Court,  lest 
there  be  any  conflict  of  interest,  adds 
luster  to  the  already  great  name  of  Mr. 
Justice   Clark,   a   man   whose   essential 
sense  of  fairplay  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good  would  not  permit  him  to 
participate  in  any  judicial  action  where 
his  objectivity  would  be  open  to  ques- 
tion.    We   frankly   doubt  whether   the 
fact  of  his  son's  ser\'ing  as  Attorney 
General  would  threaten  the  impartiality 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  but  it  is  tj-pical  of 
this  great  public  ser\-ant  that  he  would 
rather  step  down  than  have  a  situation 
of  this  kind  occur.     Men  like  Tom  C. 
Clark  are  rare  in  the  public  life  of  this 
Nation,  and  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
wish  him  well  in  his  retirement  years. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  we  will  not  soon 
see  his  hke  again. 

In  promoting  Ramsey  Clark  from  the 
staff  of  the  Justice  Department,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  shown  his  dedication 
to  the  principle  that  among  the  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Federal  service  are  to  be 
found  those  who  are  often  most  worthy 
of  promotion.  President  Johnson  has 
done  much  in  raising  morale  among  the 
rank  and  file  Government  employees  by 
this  wise  selection. 

To  Mr.  Clark,  I  cannot  wish  him  any- 
thing but  the  best  as  he  assumes  the  task 
of  Attorney  General  for  the  Nation.  I 
know  that  he  is  well  worthy  of  the  trust 
bestowed  upon  him  by  our  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record,  a  very  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  Tampa.  Fla..  Tribune  of  March 
2, 1967,  which,  I  think,  expresses  the  feel- 
ings which  we  all  share.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Nation's  Gain,  Nation's  Loss 
The  elevation  of  Ramsey  Clark  to  the  po- 
sition of  Attorney  General  Is  a  gain  for  both 
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the  Cabinet  and  the  nation;  the  retirement 
of  his  father.  Tom  C.  Clark,  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  is  both  the  Courfs 
and  the  nation's  loss. 

Yet  It  Is  the  very  circumspection  of  JxiB- 
tlc«  Clark  that  made  him  such  an  asset  to 
the  Court  that  dictated  his  retirement.  Al- 
though he  did  not  say  so  outright,  he  made 
It  plain  that  he  Is  leaving  the  court  at  age 
67,  still  la  his  prime,  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety  In  dealing  with  cases  in- 
volving the  U5.  Department  of  Justice 
which  his  son  will  head. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  but  It  Is  by  no  means 
certain,  that  his  successor  on  the  Supreme 
Court  win  be  a  man  who,  like  Clark,  defies 
easy  categorization.  His  record  has  been 
more  conservative  than  liberal,  yet  he  was 
quite  often  the  Courts  "swing  man."  the 
Justice  who  might  side  first  with  the  Uberal 
bloc,  then  with  the  conservative. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  In  another  way,  too. 
He  was  acknowledged  as  the  Court's  clear- 
est, most  succinct,  writer  of  decisions.  The 
talent  has  more  merit  to  It  than  simply 
literary  style — an  easily  understood  majority 
opinion  reduces  the  amount  of  future  litiga- 
tion on  the  same  legal  point,  where  an  ob- 
scure rendering  invites  further  cases. 

Even  so.  his  son  Is  such  a  rarity  In  the 
Washington  bxu'eaucracy  that  his  promotion 
can  help  the  nation  if  his  example  can  be 
followed  elsewhere  in  government. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  fact  that  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  promoting  to  Cabinet  rank 
men  from  within  the  departmental  organi- 
zation. It  Is  that  Ramsey  Clark  Is  a  non- 
empire    builder. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
Of  the  lands  division  he  accomplished  the 
virtually  unheard-of  feat  of  turning  back 
to  the  Treaaury  part  of  his  budget.  After 
several  years  of  underspending  his  $3.5  mll- 
Uon  allocation  by  $300,000.  he  finally  asked 
Congress  to  rtduce  both  his  staff  and  his  an- 
nual budget. 

Two  other  traits  commend  him  for  the  job. 
He  has  shown  considerable  courage  as  Acting 
Attorney  General  In  pushing  cases,  notably 
in  the  anti-trust  field,  which  some  of  his 
predecessors  approached  gingerly.  If  at  all. 
And  he  Is  on  record  as  regarding  his  function 
as  non-polltlcal,  In  contrast  to  the  highly 
partisan  activities  of  many  who  have  held 
the  Job  In  the  past. 

So  the  nation's  gain  In  having  Ramsey 
Clark  as  Attorney  General  Is  apparent.  The 
nation's  loss  In  Justice  Clark  Is  also  clear, 
although  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  hinges 
heavily  upon  whom  Lyndon  Johnson  names 
to  succeed  him. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE 
PLIGHT  OF  AGED 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  I  offer  today  is  designed  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  a  large  and  deserving 
segment  of  our  population — oui-  older 
people. 

There  are  now  approximately  19  mil- 
lion American  citizens  65  years  of  age  or 
over.  Many  of  these  people  are  in  dire 
financial  straits.  They  are  caught  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  a  steadily  closing  vice. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  are  subjected  to 
the  mushrooming  pressures  of  inflation 
caused   by   Irresponsible   Federal   fiscal 


policies.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must 
subsist  on  income  limited  bv  law  yet 
constantly  reduced  by  rising  taxes. 

The  economic  position  cf  many  of  our 
older  citizens,  when  compared  with  other 
age  groups  in  our  society,  proves  to  be 
inadequate.  Figures  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that,  in  1965,  one-third  of 
the  aged  families  had  an  income  of  less 
than  $2,500.  For  individuals  over  65,  the 
situation  was  even  worse.  Almost  three 
out  of  four  had  incomes  under  $2,000. 

For  many  of  these  people,  the  sole 
source  of  income  is  the  social  security 
program.  Yet,  the  merciless  price  spiral 
of  inflation  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
protection  intended  by  social  .security. 
The  pension  dollar  which,  in  1939,  had 
a  purchasing  power  of  100  cents  will  to- 
day buy  only  42  cents  worth  of  goods  and 
services.  The  prospects  are  for  a  further 
decline  in  purcha.sing  power.  Despite 
our  obvious  need  of  a  stable  dollar,  the 
administration  seems  bent  on  continu- 
ing a  policy  of  multlbillion-dollar  deficit 
spending,  waste,  and  extravagance,  which 
feeds  the  fires  of  inflation.  Social  se- 
curity comprises  one  area  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  act 
with  dLspatch  to  give  older  people  more 
equitable  treatment. 

For  this  reason,  I  propose  to  make 
four  changes  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram— changes  which  I  believe  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  bill  which  I  offer  would, 
first,  raise  the  minimum  benefit  from  $44 
per  month  to  $70  per  month;  second, 
provide  for  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase  in  benefit  payments;  third, 
amend  the  retirement  test  require- 
ments to  allow  up  to  $3,300  in  combined 
benefits  and  outside  earnings;  fourth, 
provide  benefits  to  disabled  widows  re- 
gardless of  age. 

Social  security  is  not  designed  to  meet 
all  the  needs  of  its  recipients,  but  rather 
to  provide  a  floor  against  total  want. 
Even  so,  I  think  It  is  obvious  to  all  that 
today's  minimum  benefit  of  $44  per 
month  is  not  sufBcient  to  provide  this 
basic  floor  of  protection  against  destitu- 
tion. I  believe  this  amount  must  be 
raised  to  a  minimum  of  $70.  We  must 
consider  the  fact  that  the  person  receiv- 
ing this  minimum  is  probably  the  person 
who  has  had  the  least  chance  to  accum- 
ulate other  resources  to  supplement  his 
social  security.  He  is  the  one  who  really 
needs  help,  and  that  help  should  be 
forthcoming. 

The  second  proposal  is  identical  to  one 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
It  requires  an  automatic  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  of  3  percent  when- 
ever the  cost  of  living  goes  up  3  percent. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  sustaining 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  pension  dol- 
lar. Perhaps  more  important,  it  would 
tend  to  remove  benefit  increases  from 
political  whims  of  a  moment  by  provid- 
ing for  immediate  response  to  problems 
created  by  Inflation. 

The  third  part  of  my  bill  is  designed 
to  encourage  and  reward  those  older  per- 
sons who  are  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue gainful  employment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  worker  who  has  contributed 
to  social  security  during  his  most  pro- 
ductive years  should  be  unduly  penalized 


for  his  willingness  and  ability  to  earn. 
The  present  $1,500  earnings  limit  is  too 
restrictive.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to 
force  some  of  our  older  workers  to  sub- 
sist on  incomes  far  below  the  poverty 
level,  which  the  Government  has  set  at 
$3,000 — yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  law 
does  when  it  limits  outside  earnings  to 
$1,500. 

The  case  for  benefits  to  disabled  wid- 
ows regardless  of  age  is  self-supporting. 
No  one  can  deny  that  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves 
and  therefore  the  most  deserving  of  our 
special  attention. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  tried 
hard  to  balance  benefits  with  burdens. 
We  must  help  our  older  people,  but  we 
cannot  tax  our  young  people  into  ruin 
in  the  process.  I  wish  to  point  out— 
and  make  quite  clear — that  the  propos- 
als which  I  have  advanced  can  be  put 
into  effect  without  adding  one  extra 
cent  in  taxes.  They  can  be  financed  out 
of  the  current  surplus  in  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  They  represent,  I  think,  the 
most  judicious  use  of  that  surplus,  in 
that  they  are  aimed  at  helping  those 
people  who  are  most  in  need  of  help.  I 
ask  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  this  bUl.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
such  changes  in  the  law. 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL  FINDLEY  UPON  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  regarding  the 
social  security  program.  The  first  bill 
would  provide  for  an  automatic  cost  of 
living  increase  in  the  insurance  benefits 
payable  from  the  social  security  ac- 
counts. The  second  bill  would  permit 
social  security  recipients  to  earn  up  to 
$3,000  annually  without  suffering  the 
penalty  of  reductions  In  their  regular 
cash  benefits. 

Before  stating  the  case  for  enactment 
of  these  two  bills,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  regarding  the  social 
security  program. 

Today  almost  22  million  Americans 
are  receiving  social  security  cash  bene- 
fits each  month  under  the  OASI  pro- 
gram. The  system  at  the  present  time 
pays  out  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  cash 
benefits  each  month  to  these  22  million 
people.  When  the  law  was  enacted,  it 
provided  retirement  coverage  for  work- 
ers only.  Today,  through  various  ex- 
pansions of  the  legislation,  it  provides 
coverage  to  14.7  million  workers  and 
their  dependents,  survivors'  benefits  to 
5.3  million  widows  and  orphans,  disability 
benefits  to  nearly  2  million  disabled  work- 
ers and  their  dependents  and  medicare 
beneflts  to  almost  all  retired  persons  over 
65,  regardless  of  their  eligibility  for  social 
security  cash  beneflts. 
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over  the  years  a  great  number  of 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  system.  In 
1950  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lations aged  65  and  over  were  covered  by 
social  security.  Now  86  percent  are 
covered  and,  if  those  covered  by  civil 
service  and  railroad  retirement  systems 
ore  included  then  91  percent  are  covered. 
Of  those  who  reached  65  during  1966, 
95  percent  were  covered  by  one  of  these 
Federal  retirement  systems.  By  1985,  it 
will  be  98  percent. 

Social  security  was  never  designed  to 
replace  private  retirement  insurance.    It 
was  designed  to  replace,  in  part,  earn- 
ings and  income  loss  caused  by  retire- 
ment by  providing  a  subsistence  level. 
In  this  respect  social  security  is  more  a 
pension  system  than  insurance.     Today 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  furnishing 
that  level.    The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  about  5  milhon 
persons  aged  65  and  over  are  living  In 
poverty  and  another  5.5  million  are  kept 
out  of  poverty  by  their  social  security 
benefits.    But,  1964  figures  indicate  that 
40  percent  of  the  aged  couples  in  the 
Nation  had  incomes  less   than   $3,000. 
Twenty-flve  percent  had   incomes  less 
than  $2,000.     The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  budget  for  a  minimum  but  ade- 
quate living  for  an  elderly  retired  couple 
is  about  $3,000  a  year  in  a  large  city  and 
$2,500  in  a  smaller  community.    Thus  it 
would  appear   at  first  glance  that  the 
subsistence  level  is  being  met.    But  this 
is  only  part  of  the  story.    Consider,  for 
example,  the  plight  of  aged  widows.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1962  Government  study,  70 
percent  of  the  aged  widows  were  living 
In  poverty.    In  1966.  average  social  secu- 
rity payments  to  the  2.5  million  aged 
widows  receiving  them  were  only  $74  a 
month.    This  is  one-third  less  than  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  still 
on  the  job. 

Only  one  In  four  persons  over  65  is 
employed  and  few  of  the  remaining  have 
supplemental  sources  of  income.  Though 
about  30  percent  of  the  labor  force  are 
currently  in  Jobs  covered  by  private  pen- 
sion plans,  only  about  15  percent  of  those 
over  65  are  receiving  private  pension 
payments.  Social  security  is  the  sole 
retirement  system  for  the  remaining  85 
percent  of  the  population  over  age  65. 
It  will  be  another  15  to  20  years  before 
this  figure  drops  as  low  as  70  percent 
and,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  social 
security  will  be  the  only  retirement  in- 
come for  a  majority  of  the  retired  popu- 
lation. 

Even  more  indicative  of  the  problem 
are  those  statistics  that  show  the  plight 
of  the  aged.  Letters  from  constituents 
back  home  reflect  the  loneliness  of  their 
isolation.  Many  of  them  live  alone,  with 
no  method  of  transportation,  the  bleak- 
ness of  their  average  day  being  broken 
only  by  the  postman  delivering  their 
mall.  For  those  who  do  not  live  on  a 
mall  route — and  there  are  many  In  my 
district — they  must  depend  upon  friends 
to  deliver  the  mail  from  town. 

Though  expanded  and  Improved  over 
the  years,  social  security's  biggest  single 
defect  is  lack  of  adequate  beneflts.  Im- 
proper and  unbusinesslike  financing  Is 
another. 

Discussing  first  the  adequacy  of  bene- 


fits, we  discover  that  cash  benefits  have 
been  increased  oiily  twice  during  the  12- 
year  period.  1954-66.  The  7y2-percent 
increase  in  1958  did  not  restore  the  1954 
buying  power  of  cash  benefits  and  the 
7-percent  increase  in  1965  fell  short  of 
restoring  the  1958  purchasing  power  of 
benefits.  During  the  interval  between 
1958  and  1964.  inflation  cost  social  se- 
curity pensioners  approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  loss  of  purchasing  power.  Bene- 
fits which  fall  behind  the  cost  of  living  do 
little  but  keep  poverty  levels  current. 
My  bill,  which  would  tie  social  security 
benefit  increase  to  the  rise  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  would  meet  this  prob- 
lem of  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  not  only  by 
the  need  for  action  to  help  our  older  citi- 
zens to  meet  the  burden  of  rising  living 
costs,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
limitation  serves  to  rob  these  citizens  of 
the  initiative  to  better  their  own  circum- 
stances. Many  citizens,  who  could 
otherwise  attain  a  higher  standard  of 
living  by  augmenting  their  social  security 
incomes,  hesitate  to  do  so  because  of  the 
penalty  of  reduced  benefits. 

To  finance  the  cost-of-living  increase 
I  have  proposed  that  payment  be  made 
from  general  revenues. '  From  its  incep- 
tion in  1935,  the  social  security  program 
has  been  financed  entirely  by  contribu- 
tions shared  equally  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee.    This    creates    special    problems. 
Since    the   social   security    contribution 
rate  is  uniform  and  does  not  apply  at  all 
to  higher  levels  of  earnings,  considered 
solely  as  a  tax  it  is  regressive.    That  is. 
workers  with  low  earnings  pay  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  total  incomes  than 
higher  paid  employees,  thus  it  burdens 
those  least  able  to  pay  the  tax.    How- 
ever, this  regression  is  offset  somewhat 
by  the  benefit  formula  which  is  weighed 
in  favor  of  those  with  lower  earnings. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  an  increasing 
number  of  low-income  families  are  pay- 
ing more  in  social  security  taxes  than  in- 
come taxes.    Clearly  the  point  is  nearing 
where  it  will  be  difficult  to  tax  low-paid 
workers  at  much  higher  rates.    Sooner 
or  later  the  principle  that  payroll  taxes 
shall  be  the  sole  source  of  funding  should 
be  modified  or  goals  must  be  lowered  to 
the   less    than   adequate    improvements 
that  can  be  financed  this   way.    This 
leaves  only  one  alternative:  Government 
contribution  through  general  revenues. 

A  Government  contribution  for  social 
security  is  common  practice  in  many 
foreign  countries.  At  the  present  time 
almost  every  West  European  government 
makes  a  contribution  to  social  security 
from  general  revenue.  The  countries 
that  make  such  contributions  are  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden.  United  Kingdom. 
Luxembourg,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
and  Italy.  There  is  no  reason  why  pres- 
ently covered  workers  should  pay  for  the 
amounts  the  early  beneficiaries  received. 
Instead,  this  financial  burden  should  be 
financed  from  general  revenue  sources  to 
which  all  taxpayers  contribute.  Why  is 
this  so?  Because  of  the  savings  in  wel- 
fare cost  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  social  security  system.  For 
example,  since  1950  the  percentage  of 
the  older  population  receiving  welfare 
payments  through  old-age  assistance  has 


decreased  from  22  to  11  percent,  a  re- 
duction of  one-half.  The  social  security 
system  has  helped  lift  this  burden  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  in  turn 
from  individual  taxpayers  who  might 
otherwise  have  had  to  contribute  through 
regressive  local  real  estate  and  sales 
taxes — not  to  mention  progressive  in- 
come taxes — to  finance  additional  public 
assistance  costs.  A  raise  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  other  alternative  is  to  raise  the  base, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  increase  bene- 
fits significantly.  For  example,  a  S9.000 
wage  base  would  permit  only  a  4.5  per- 
cent across-the-board  benefit  increase. 
Deciding  on  an  eventual  $15,000  base 
with  an  immediate  rise  to  S9,000  would 
produce  about  8  percent.  Even  taxing 
all  wages  would  mean  a  rise  of  only  about 
9.4  percent. 

There  are  many  myths  concerning 
social  security.  Among  them  is  the  con- 
cept that  social  security  is  insurance. 
Clearly  it  is  not  insurance  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  meaning  of  that  term. 
It  might  be  described  as  "social  insur- 
ance" to  achieve  a  social  objective,  but 
it  is  not  general  insurance  based  on  a 
concept  of  risk  sharing. 

Social  security  and  privat-e  InsurEtnce. 
though  similar  in  some  respects,  are  not 
really  comparable  and  the  two  should 
not  be  confused.  Social  security  stresses 
a  social  need  and  goal  as  well  as  individ- 
ual equity.  Private  insurance  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  the  latter.  With- 
out social  security,  society  would  have  to 
care  for  those  in  need  and  higher  taxes 
would  be  required. 

I  have  touched  on  just  a  few  of  the 
basic  issues  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram in  my  remarks  today.  But  there 
are  many  other  basic  policy  questions 
that  must  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
Among  these  are: 

First.  What  constitutes  an  adequate 
level  of  income  for  retired  persons? 

Second.  What  part  in  attaining  an 
adequate  level  of  income  should  be 
played  by  governmental  programs  and 
what  by  volimtary  group  action  and 
individual  effort? 

Third.  Of  the  public  segment,  what 
share  should  be  financed  through  payroll 
taxes  and  what  through  general 
revenues? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  consequences — 
to  the  economy  as  well  as  the  aged  indi- 
vidual— to  tax  exemptions  and  various 
other  subsidies  that  recognize  the  in- 
adequacy of  income  without  providing  a 
direct  increase  in  retirement  benefits  or 
other  income? 

Fifth.  What  improvements  in  Income 
can  be  expected  for  future  generations 
of  aged  persons? 

In  addition  to  these  more  technical 
points  there  is  the  larger  question  of  re- 
straining inflation  in  order  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  dollars  set  aside  in  pension 
plans,  private  savings  accounts,  stock 
investments  as  well  as  social  security 
trust  funds.  Since  social  security  bene- 
fits represent  only  a  portion  of  income 
loss  through  retirement,  we  must  not  be- 
come so  obsessed  with  social  security 
operations  that  we  overlook  the  neces- 
sary tax  adjustments  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  private  pension  plans,  which 
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are  after  all,  designed  to  carry  the  major 
load  of  the  loss  in  earnings.  We  must 
face  also  the  problem  of  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  the  adequacy  of 
housing  programs  for  the  elderly. 


STATEMEhfT     ON     FEDERAL- STATE 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
B.  Ogilvie,  president  of  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  presented  an 
excellent  statement  of  Federal-State 
problems  on  February  27.  to  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  In  it  he  chal- 
lenged State  and  local  units  to  greater 
initiative  or  face  greater  Federal  take- 
over.   His  remarks  follow: 

Cook  County  Is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
most  important  urban  aresus  in  the  entire 
world.  It  contains  within  It  boundaries 
practically  every  problem  which  would  affect 
municipalities  or  counties  in  any  part  of 
this  country. 

America's  urban  areas  are  in  a  state  of 
crisis  today,  beset  by  a  host  of  problems — 
financial,  political  and  environmental.  With 
70%  of  all  Americans  now  living  In  cities  or 
suburbs,  this  crisis  Is  the  most  serious  of  our 
times. 

Historian  Richard  Hofstadter  has  stated: 
"America  was  born  In  the  country  and  grew 
up  in  the  city." 

But  there  still  exists  to  a  degree  a  sort  of 
fundamental  American  bias  against  urban 
life,  as  somehow  less  pure,  virtuous,  and  en- 
nobling than  life  on  the  farm.  The  nostalgia 
for  the  life  of  Tom  Sawyer  is  probably  un- 
quenchable, but  this  psychological  barrier 
must  be  overcome  If  we  are  to  solve  con- 
temporary urban  problems. 

Our  national  life  has  changed  dramatically 
as  America  flocks  to  the  cities.  During  the 
60's,  two  trends  have  been  especially  note- 
worthy : 

First,  the  Federal  Government,  via  the 
grant-in-aid,  has  become  Involved  In  many 
functions  formerly  performed  either  by  state 
or  local  government  If  In  fact  at  all.  One 
Congressman  has  described  It  this  way: 

"There  are  400  federal  aid  appropriations 
for  over  170  separate  aid  programs,  admin- 
istered by  21  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, 150  Washington  bureaus  and  400  re- 
g:lonal  offices,  each  with  its  own  way  of  pass- 
ing out  federal  tax  dollars." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  estimated 
that  for  fiscal  1968.  total  federal  aids  to  state 
and  local  governments  will  Increase  by  $2.1 
billion  over  1967  to  $17.4  billion.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  a  threefold  increase  In  the 
last  decade. 

Many  of  our  ailing  urban  areas  are  plead- 
ing for  massive  doses  of  federal  aid  as  a 
panacea,  arguing  they  have  Insufficient  re- 
sources to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Unrestrained  federal  aid,  however,  often 
produces  an  atrophy  of  local  self-reliance. 
Many  communities  have  found  to  their  sor- 
row that  termination  of  a  specific  program 
has  left  them  bereft  of  their  initiative  and 
totally  Incapable  of  meeting  the  resulting 
emergency. 

Unrestrained  federal  aid  also  leads  to  a 
distortion  In  allocation  of  local  resources 
on  a  sound  priority  basis.  There  Is  a  great 
temptation  to  concentrate  local  spending  on 


projects  for  which  federal  grants  are  avail- 
able, regardless  of  need. 

The  second  trend  of  the  60's  is  that  state 
and  local  governments  have  been  increasing 
their  activities,  outlays,  and  payrolls  at  a 
record  pace. 

In  Cook  County,  for  example,  budget  re- 
quests lor  fiscal  1967  were  approximately  $22 
million  over  fiscal  1966  expenditures.  Infla- 
tionary pressures  on  Cook  County's  budget 
have  more  than  wiped  out  any  immediate 
benefits.  We  have  witnessed  a  continuing 
spiral  In  demands  for  additional  salary  In- 
creases and  fringe  benefits  by  employees — 
coupled  with  threat  of  strikes  to  compel  the 
acquiescence  of  the  government.  This  proc- 
ess can  only  lead  to  eventual  bankruptcy, 
not  only  of  the  local  government,  but  of  the 
people  who  must  support  it. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  an  obsolete  reve- 
nue structure  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  urban 
problems  in  Cook  County.  Local  govern- 
ment is  overly  dependent  on  the  property 
tax  as  a  source  ot  revenue — the  same  basic 
revenue  source  of  200  years  ago. 

II  the  federal  government  sincerely  wants 
to  assist  urban  areas  In  meeting  their  oum 
problems,  then  state  and  local  goverrunents 
must  be  provided  with  a  realistic  tax  break. 
I  strongly  recommend  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  a  solution  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress, calling  for  a  return  to  state  and  local 
governments  of  sums  necessary  to  finance 
services  best  administered  locally.  Such  re- 
bates could  be  distributed  to  the  states  with 
no  strings  attached  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

These  funds  should  then  be  allocated  to 
counties  and  cities  for  use  in  urban  areas— 
wherever  such  a  plan  Is  feasible. 

In  sum,  the  question  remains,  what  should 
be  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  government 
In  solving  the  problems  of  the  urban  com- 
plex? 

First,  urban  problems  must  be  solved  at 
the  urban  level.  Federal  agencies  such  as 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  lend 
financial  assistince  only  in  tho.ie  areas  meet- 
ing basic  criteria,  the  most  important  being 
that  an  honest  ltx:al  effort  has  failed. 
Straight  substitution  of  federal  programs  for 
local  programs  is  wrong. 

Second,  when  need  has  been  determined, 
federal  assistance  programs  must  be  viewed 
as  a  corollary  to  local  efforts,  and  they  cer- 
tainly demand  meaningful  national  coordi- 
nation. Widespread  confusion  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  new  grant  programs  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Third,  If  the  urban  area  Is  to  be  rebuilt, 
the  basic  means  lies  In  private  Investment. 
While  government  should  provide  some 
money  and  act  as  a  coordinator,  private  enter- 
prise should  assume  the  major  responsibil- 
ity. Senator  Percy's  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  well 
fits  this  criterion. 

Finally,  local  government  can  only  assume 
its  proper  role  In  the  federal  system  if  a 
program  of  tax  sharing  were  Initiated. 

Unless  state  and  local  governments  awak- 
en to  the  political  realities  of  our  time,  and 
unless  the  federal  government  fully  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  a  properly  balanced 
federal  system,  the  final  result  will  be  a 
much  wider  assertion  of  direct  federal  action 
and  control  than  has  ever  been  experienced 
heretofore. 


NATO  AND  ABM  DEFENSE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cni- 
clal  relationship  between  antimissile  de- 
fense and  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Alll- 
ance  is  discussed  ably  in  a  recent  column 
by  the  noted  correspondent  Edgar  An- 
sel Mowrer.  Here  is  the  text  of  Mr 
Mowrer's  statement : 

U.S.    ANTIMIS8n.K    Detense    WOtTLD    Qrvx 

NATO  A  New  Life 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Next  only  to  Russo-Amerlcan  togetherness 
the  main  reason  for  the  decay  of  NATO  u 
the  Europeans'  growing  disbeUef  in  the 
United  States'  willingness  to  risk  nuclear  war 
to  defend  their  countries.  Unless  we  ar« 
ready  to  Junk  NATO  altogether,  possibly  in 
favor  of  "convergence"  with  the  Soriet  Union 
on  nuclear  policy,  to  the  exclusion  of  "lesser" 
countries,  the  restoration  of  our  "credibility" 
should  be  a  major  aim  of  any  American  Ad- 
ministration. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  heard  Edward  Teller,  the 
"father  of  the  H-bomb,"  make  a  moving  plea 
not  only  for  an  Immediate  start  on  a  pro- 
gram of  shelters  and  anti-missile  missiles  at 
home,  but  In  West  Europe  as  well. 

Teller  argued,  wisely,  I  thought,  that  the 
more  Americans  made  themselves  Immune  to 
missile  attack,  the  more  likely  they  would  be 
to  risk  nuclear  war  to  defend  Europe.  Fur- 
thermore, the  more  defense  our  European 
allies  enjoyed,  the  readier  they  would  be  to 
participate  In  a  serious  antl-communlst 
policy.  Even  the  French,  though  Teller  did 
not  say  so  specifically,  would  be  less  eager 
to  build  bridges  to  Moscow  and  Peking  at  the 
expense  of  NATO  If  they  had  some  protection 
against  a  Soviet  missile  attack. 

FRANCE   VULNERABLE 

Today  the  French  are  completely  vulner- 
able, their  only  deterrent  their  own  plane- 
carried  A-bombs  and  the  "hope"  that  the 
United  States  would  deter  any  sort  of  attack 
on  West  Europe  by  Its  readiness  to  unleash 
"massive  nuclear  retaliation." 

Whether  Teller's  plea  made  any  Impression 
on  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  hli 
all-knowing  Whiz  lads  is  doubtful.  But 
since  then,  the  Administration  has  reluc- 
tantly admitted  that  the  Soviet  have  placed 
antl-miselle  missiles  around  Moscow  and  pos- 
sibly other  cities.  Thereby  they  unleashed 
an  American  debate,  with  McNamara,  the 
Whiz  Kids  and  the  peaceniks  in  the  Senate 
on  one  side,  the  professional  soldiers  includ- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  other. 

Behind  McNamara  are  of  course  the  left- 
over Kennedy-ltes  who  have  staked  their  all 
upon  "creating  substantial  cross-national 
diffusion  of  interest  and.  ultimately,  of  pow- 
er," with  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  recrudes- 
cence of  the  arms  race  might  put  a  crimp 
in  this. 

But  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  another  power- 
ful supporter.  In  a  letter  to  the  N.Y.  Times, 
physicist  Eugene  P.  Wlgner,  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner in  physics  and  co-creator  of  the  A-bomb, 
warns  that  "If  the  leaders  of  the  USSR  be- 
lieve In  the  possibility  of  protecting  their 
people  and  are  willing  to  spend  vast  sums  in 
their  defense,  they  may  have  sound  reasons." 

DIFFEH    ON   PERCENTAGE 

McNamara  and  company  have  argued  that 
even  the  best  antl-mlsslle  defense  would  save 
only  forty  or  fifty  million  Americans,  leaving 
the  others  exposed  to  instant  or  later  death. 
Wlgner  writes:  "A  study  sponsored  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  more  than 
fifty  natural  and  social  scientists  partici- 
pated, concluded  that  whole-hearted  civil 
defense  measures  alone  could  protect  the 
lives  of  80  per  cent  of  our  people  from  a 
nuclear  attack  directed  against  the  popula- 
tion. A  well-conceived  antl-mlsslle  program 
could  further  Improve  the  protection  even 
against  an  Increased  capability  of  the 
enemy." 
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IX  this  be  true,  and  the  burden  of  refuting 
It  lies  on  McNamara  and  the  Whiz  Kids,  then, 
in  view  of  the  restorative  effect  on  our  Euro- 
pean allies'  belief  In  the  United  States  which 
It  would  have,  the  case  for  embarking  Imme- 
diately, not  merely  upon  a  small  "anti- 
Chinese'  anii-missile  program,  but  of  going 
all  out  to  surpass  anything  Moscow  can  de- 
vise, seems  irresistible. 


REMARKS  OF  GOV.  JOHN  A.  VOLPE 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4, 
a  little  more  than  a  week  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
John  A.  Volpe  addressed  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Massachusetts  Maritime 
Academy  in  my  district.  I  include  the 
Governor's  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  In  the  Nation.  Its  grad- 
uates have  served  their  country  well  in 
peace  and  In  war.  Under  its  new  presi- 
dent, Arthur  S.  Limouze,  the  academy  is 
preparing  leaders  to  meet  both  the  age- 
old  challenges  of  the  sea  and  the  fast- 
developing  challenges  of  the  nuclear  age. 
President  Limouze's  service  with  the 
Navy  and  with  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
the  China-India-Burma  theater  together 
with  his  experience  as  dean  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point  make  him  a  most  excellent  leader 
for  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Acad- 
emy in  these  trying,  changing  times. 

The  occasion  for  Governor  Volpe's  ad- 
dress was  unusual.  The  academy  nor- 
mally holds  its  commencement  exercises 
in  the  balmy  sunshine  of  mid- June.  But 
this  year's  class  was  leaving  more  than 
3  months  ahead  of  its  usual  schedule — 
in  the  bleak,  gray  Ught  of  New  England 
winter.  The  cause  of  this  change — a 
crisis  in  our  merchant  navy:  these  men 
are  needed  now  to  keep  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  from  grinding  to  a  halt  for  want 
of  seaborne  supplies. 

Governor  Volpe  pointed  out  to  the 
graduates  that  the  critical  need  for  mer- 
chant officers  which  foreshortened  their 
education  is  part  of  a  larger  crisis.  The 
American  merchant  fleet  has  declined 
to  such  a  point  that  American-flag  ves- 
sels can  scarcely  support  our  military 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  The  need  for 
American  merchant  officers  is  part  of  the 
larger  crisis  which  hangs  over  American 
shipping  and  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry. 

Governor  Volpe  proposed  that  we 
should  embark  on  a  massive  shipbuilding 
program  to  avert  this  crisis.  Few  men 
are  as  well  qualified  as  John  Volpe  to 
make  such  a  proposal. 

John  Volpe  is  a  builder.  In  the  depths 
of  the  depression,  he  cashed  in  his  only 
asset,  an  insurance  policy,  and  started 
the  John  A.  Volpe  Construction  Co.,  now 
one  of  the  largest  building  contractors 
in  the  world. 
John  Volpe  knows  how  to  face  a  prob- 


lem. He  served  the  late  Christian  Herter 
as  Massachusetts'  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  when  Herter  was  Governor. 
In  1956  President  Eisenhower  chose  Volpe 
to  be  the  first  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
program.  Our  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem is  a  monument  to  John  Volpe's  inlti- 

Q  Hyp 

Now  In  his  third  term  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Volpe  has  faced  the 
hard  problems  of  providing  more  and 
better  State  services  and  the  even  harder 
problem  of  raising  the  money  to  pay  for 
these  sen-ices. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy,  Governor  Volpe 
asked  the  graduates  to  join  him  in  facing 
up  to  the  problems  of  our  shipbuilding 
program — I  ask  the  Congress  to  join  with 
John  Volpe  and  these  graduates  in  fac- 
ing up  to  and  resolving  these  problems. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remarks   op   Governor   John   A.  Volpe  at 

MASSACHtrSETTS    MARPrlME     ACADEMY     GRAD- 
UATING   Class 

This  125th  graduation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  has  ...  as  every  one  here 
knows  .  .  .  been  accelerated  by  nearly  four 
months  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  most  serious  need  for  licensed  ships'  offi- 
cers brought  about  this  request  .  .  .  general 
commercial  shipping  .  .  .  and  particularly 
ships  supplying  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  .  .  .  were  being  delayed  or  threatened 
with  delay  because  of  a  shortage  of  required 
officers. 

Furthermore  .  .  .  careful  studies  by  Gov- 
ermnent  and  industry  indicate  that  the  need 
will  be  a  long-time  one. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  predicts  a  net  decrease  in  the  officer 
work  force  size  In  excess  of  5  percent  per  year. 

It  is  partly  in  recognition  of  this  need 
that  I  am  here  today. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate  these 
young  men  upon  the  completion  of  their 
course  of  studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Marl- 
time  Academy  and  to  salute  them  as  they 
embark  upon  their  vitally  Important  careers. 

That  they  will  prosper  and  succeed  .  .  . 
we  can  be  sure. 

Their  success  at  the  Academy  promises  suc- 
cess in  the  maritime  field. 

Tliey  have  learned  that  hard  work  .  .  .  per- 
sistence .  .  .  and  faithfulness  to  their  Ideals 
are  the  necessary  ingredients  to  academic 
success. 

They  will  soon  know  that  these  same  In- 
gredients will  spell  success  for  them  as  they 
rise  In  their  profession. 

Now  this  Is  a  theme  that  could  be  ex- 
panded for  some  twenty  minutes  into  a 
conventional  graduation  address.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing which  I  could  paint  the  conventional 
picture  of  success  American  college  graduates 
all  too  often  hear. 

But  that  is  a  kind  of  speech  heard 
throughout  the  land  In  June.  And  we  are 
assembled  here  .  .  .  not  In  June  .  .  .  but  In 
March. 

March  weather  Is  not  June  weather  .  .  . 
and  the  problems  facing  these  young  men 
In  March  are  the  problems  of  March  .  .  . 
not  those  of  a  mild  and  pleasant  June. 

These  graduates  are  going  into  a  profes- 
sion In  which  learning  cannot  cease. 

As  they  strive  to  advance  in  their  profes- 
sion .  .  .  they  must  also  face  and  solve  the 
problems  confronting  that  profession  .  .  . 
for  a  successful  solution  to  the  Ills  plaguing 
the  maritime  Industry  which  we  as  a  Nation 
have  misunderstood  .  .  .  Ignored  ...  or  ne- 
glected throughout  much  of  our  history. 

We  have  often  had  cause  to  regret  this 
misunderstanding    or    neglect  .  .  .  but    we 


have  not  done  much  to  prevent  the  contin- 
uation of  a  lack  of  an  adequate  maritime 
policy. 

We  have  ...  in  short  .  .  .  never  devel- 
oped and  enforced  a  consistent  national  pol- 
icy for  our  merchant  marine. 
Surely  ...  it  is  high  time  we  did  so. 
I  do  not  think  that  those  of  us  who  are 
in  pubUc  office  in  the  United  States  should 
wait  for  these  young  men  to  take  the  lead 
in  formulating  a  consistent  and  viable  pol- 
icy. 

But  I  think  It  is  our  national  responsi- 
bility to  provide  such  a  policy  and  to  turn 
over'  to  the  graduates  of  the  varlo\is  acad- 
emies the  task  of  making  the  policy  operable. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  In  estab- 
lishing our  merchant  marine  on  a  projjer 
footing  are  great. 

They  have  seemed  to  some  to  be  Insiir- 
mountable  ...  as  young  officers  of  the  cali- 
ber here  today  enter  the  Industry  .  .  .  the 
Insiirmountabie  will  ...  I  beUeve  ...  be 
surmounted. 

What  are  some  of  these  major  problems? 
In  one  short  afternoon  I  oould  not  laegln  to 
name  them  all. 

First  of  all  .  .  .  and  fundamental  .  .  . 
there  Is  the  problem  of  where  the  merchant 
marine  fits  into  the  structure  of  American 
society. 

Is  It  a  branch  of  our  commerce  ...  or 
is  it  a  vital  arm  of  our  national  defense  .  .  . 
or  is  It  both  at  once? 

At  least  one  other  nation  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  holds  that  a  strong  merchant 
marine  is  lmj>ortant  both  for  commerce  and 
for  defense. 

As  long  ago  as  1960  and  as  recently  as  1966, 
American  students  of  maritime  affairs  have 
commented  on  the  Soviet  Union's  objectives 
In  building  a  strong  merchant  fleet. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute in  1960  .  .  .  Commander  Bernard 
Kassell  commented  on  the  apparent  fact  that 
foreign  trade  was  considered  by  the  Soviets 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  foreign  policy. 

"Once  the  trade  deal  Is  signed  .  .  ."  he 
wrote  .  .  .  "the  Soviet  merchant  ship  be- 
comes the  active  agent  of  that  policy." 

And  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  .  .  .  Congressmen  KzrrH  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rogers  of  Florida  Issued  a  re- 
port on  the  Increased  strength  of  the  Russian 
merchant  fleet  .  .  .  pointing  out  that  .  .  . 
"they  are  using  their  strengthened  maritime 
position  to  further  their  strategic  objectives 
.  .  .  particularly  with  respect  to  the  lesser 
developed  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia." 

This  last  rejKirt  points  out  also  that  in 
1965  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  delivery  of 
100  merchant  ships  .  .  .  while  the  United 
States  took  delivery  of  only  16  .  .  .  that  we 
had  on  order  41  merchant  ships  of  over  1,000 
tons  and  the  Russians  had  464. 

Clearly  .  .  .  the  Russian  emphasis  on  build- 
ing a  strong  fleet  to  foster  its  foreign  pol- 
ices would  Justify  grave  concern  on  our  part 
that  we  are  not  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times. 

Commerce  or  defense?  It  seems  that  the 
merchant  marine  is  both  .  .  .  and  that  we 
need  a  nationally-determined  p>olicy  to  sup- 
port our  merchant  fleet  for  both  reasons. 
Once  this  fundamental  policy  has  been  de- 
cided upon  we  can  look  for  changes  for  the 
better  In  all  phases  of  the  Industry. 

At  present  ...  In  spite  of  promised  pro- 
notmcements  ...  no  clear  policy  presents 
Itself. 

On  one  hand  the  Federal  Government  asks 
the  Academy  to  graduate  early  to  meet  a  real 
need. 

As  Alan  S.  Boyd  .  .  .  then  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  .  .  .  Now  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation .  .  .  wrote  .  .  .  "The  State  academies' 
.  .  .  graduates  .  .  .  fed  Into  the  fleet  during 
the  early  months  of  1967  .  .  .  will  make  the 
difference  to  a  large  extent  between  ships 
sailing  on  time  to  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  and  sh;p» 
waiting  loaded  at  the  piers." 
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Secretary  Boyd  was  spealclng  for  the  same 
administration  th:it  uUows  90  percent  of  our 
general  cargo  to  be  carried  In  foreign  ships 
.  .  and  the  same  administration  that  sees 
nearly  100  percent  of  our  aluminum  ore  Im- 
ported In  ships  not  flying  the  American  flag. 

This  Is  the  same  administration  whose  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  was  quoted  as  favoring  an 
Increased  budget  .  .  .  "because  we  need  a 
strong  Navy  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open."  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  .  .   .  open  for  what? 

American  shipbuilding  and  shipyard  ca- 
pabilities have  been  neglected  since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war  or  before. 

An  administration  urging  early  gradua- 
tion of  officers  and  recommlssionlng  of  WW  n 
victory  ships  Is  also  proposing  to  de-commls- 
slon  the  only  nuclear  merchant  ship  In  the 
world  .  .  .  the  N.S.  Savannah. 

If  you  can  determine  a  policy  behind  these 
contradictions  .  .  .  young  men  .  .  .  you  are 
wise  Indeed. 

It  escapes  me  .  .  .  and  it  appears  to  escape 
those  leaders  of  the  maritime  industry  who 
are  most  concerned. 

Here  we  are  .  .  .  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful Nation  the  world  has  ever  known  .  .  . 
and  we  find  ourselves  Involved  In  what  has 
been  called  a  very  minor  brush  war  some 
10,000  miles  away. 

This  should  cause  no  major  pressures  on  us 
In  our  great  strength.  But  what  do  we  find? 
Our  "friendly"  neighbors  .  .  .  willing  to 
trade  with  us  in  any  form  .  .  .  having  had  a 
chance  to  pick  over  our  lald-up  fleet  of 
WW  n  ships  and  choose  the  best  .  .  .  these 
neighbors  ore  not  willing  to  carry  cargo  to 
our  men  in  Vietnam. 

We  .  .  .  the  most  powerful  people  today 
.  .  .  are  forced  to  bring  out  of  mothballs 
ships  built  20  to  25  years  ago. 

Ships  that  could  ha\e  been  recommlssloned 
for  SIOO.OOO  In  1947  and  will  cost  up  to 
$500,000  today.  No  better  .  .  .  jtist  older 
.  .  .  aa  someone  remarked. 

If  our  effort  in  Vietnam  can  so  strain  our 
maritime  facilities  .  .  .  We  have  far  too  small 
a  margin  of  safety. 

This  is  a  lesson  we  should  have  learned 
from  both  the  World  Wars.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  American  shipping  firms  be 
allowed  to  build  abroad  in  foreign  yards 
where   labor  costs   are   lower   than  our   own. 

Now  ...  if  shipping  were  solely  a  part  of 
commerce  .  .  .  not  of  defense  .  .  .  this  might 
be    feasible. 

But  shipping  is  not  solely  commerce.  Our 
own  shipyards  ...  if  foreign  building  were 
to  be  encouraged  .  .  .  would  deteriorate  still 
further. 

Our  skilled  workmen  would  drift  away  to 
other  Indu.'-tries  .  .  .  and  we  would  have  no 
defense  capability  left. 

Another  time  .  .  .  can  we  be  sure  there 
will  be  an  England  to  buy  us  the  time  we 
needed  in  the  1940's  to  develop  our  ship- 
building capacities? 

To  rl.sk  the  chance  is  not  policy  .  .  .  but 
ab~ence  of  polii^y 

In  1946  there  were  76  shipyards  In  the 
United  States.     Today  there  are  perhaps  1 1 . 

In  the  first  180  days  of  WW  n  ...  57  Ger- 
man submarines  sank  519  United  States 
ve.ssels.  Our  merchant  fleet  today  is  about 
1.000  vessels 

One  major  power  today  has  an  estimated 
500  submarines.  We  have  ...  I  repeat  .  .  . 
11  shipyards. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  naval  pow- 
er but  said  that  planes  would  be  relied  on 
to  transp<-ir'  men  and  m.iterlals. 

Ships  would  be  needed  only  to  provide 
back-up  supplies  and  heavy  equipment. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  2%  (chiefly 
personnel)  of  the  total  effort  In  Vietnam 
Is  carried  by  plane  .  .  .  98*^'  Is  still  carried 
by  ship. 

Thla  ...  It  might  be  observed  ...  Is  a  2% 
Improvement  on  the  situation  during  the 
Sp>anlsh  American  War  69  years  ago. 


But  these  are  the  problems  of  the  present. 
What  are  the  challenges  of  the  future? 

There  will  be  bigger  ships.  A  500.000  ton 
tanker  has  been  designed  In  Britain,  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  anything  now  afloat. 
There  will  be  faster  ships. 

The  22-knot  nuclear  powered  Savannah 
could  be  replaced  by  30-knot  nuclear  ships 
if  a  bill  before  Congress  Is  passed. 

Contalnerlzatlon  of  cargo  has  caught  on. 
The  Army's  experience  with  contalnerlzatlon 
for  Vietnam  has  been  most  successful  .  .  . 
and  general  commercial  shipping  Is  catching 
on. 

Automation  of  ships  Is  already  with  us 
and  will  advance  rapidly. 

In  these  areas  you  young  men  graduating 
today  will  make  your  careers. 

It  Is  up  to  us  as  a  people  to  give  you  a 

stable  and  workable  merchant  marine  policy 

so  that  you  can  see  to  the  technical  progress. 

So  far  we  have  not  much   to  offer.     We 

have  ...  to  be  sure  .  .  .  done  something. 

Three  States  .  .  .  Maine,  California,  and 
Texas  .  .  .  have  followed  the  lead  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  and  have  estab- 
lished State-supported  maritime  academlee. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Administration  fur- 
nishes each  school  with  a  training  ship  .  .  . 
provides  a  direct  payment  to  the  State  .  .  . 
maintains  the  vessel  .  .  .  and  subsidizes  each 
student  for  a  part  of  his  expenses. 

The  Federal  Government  also  allots  funds 
to  underwrite  new  construction  of  ships  .  .  . 
$85,000,000  in  the  last  budget  ...  as  con- 
trasted with  $820,000,000  to  construct  a  ve- 
hicle to  travel  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

But  what  should  we  establish  for  our  new 
and  badly  needed  policy? 

For  a  start  ...  let  us  live  up  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  .  .  .  which  called  for  a  merchant  ma- 
rine capable  of  handling  all  our  domestic  and 
much  of  our  foreign  water-borne  commerce 
In  American  built  ships  .  .  .  manned  by 
American  seamen. 

Provisions  for  subsidy  and  administration 
were  included  In  the  law. 

Then  let  us  review  the  needs  of  our  ship- 
yards so  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
construction  methods  can  be  applied. 

Japan  .  .  .  whose  entire  maritime  Indus- 
try was  devastated  In  WWII  .  .  .  has  .  .  . 
by  developing  new  and  efficient  methods  .  .  . 
become  the  leader  In  ship  construction. 
Her  shipyards  are  the  most  modern  In  the 
world  today. 

We  won  a  war  .  .  .  but  we  are  losing  some 
battles. 

Let  us  Invest  In  research  with  some 
shadow  ...  at  least  ...  of  the  effort  we 
spend  on  space  travel  so  that  the  ships  we 
build  will  be  up  to  date  .  .  .  not  out  of  date. 
And  let  us  train  the  finest  corps  of  mer- 
chant marine  officers  the  world  has  known. 
Only  the  best  men  can  be  trusted  with  the 
finest  ships.  And  only  the  best  should  be 
sent  abroad  as  the  unofficial  representatives 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Like  it  or  not  ...  all  of  us  are  to  some 
degree  Judged  by  other  nations  by  the  kind 
of  merchant  marine  officer  who  represents 
us. 

The  modern  ship  .  .  .  conventional  .  .  . 
nuclear  ...  or  automated  ...  Is  one  of  the 
most  complex  pieces  of  machinery  devised  by 
man. 

Such  ships  require  officers  skilled  In  all 
the  Intricacies  of  modern  technolosy. 

If  Ma.sKachusetts  and  the  Nation  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  ...  we  must  pro- 
vide the  training  needed  .  .  .  not  only  for 
today's  ships  .  .  .  but   for  tomorrow's. 

Our  young  men  must  go  out  as  profes- 
sionals of  the  highest  order  .  .  .  respected 
by  all  whom  they  meet  for  their  knowledge 
and  ability. 

We  have  great  faith  In  you  .  .  .  the  grad- 
uates of  1967. 

Let  us  hope  that  you  can  have  faith  In 
ua.  .  .  . 


For  it  Is  up  to  the  American  people  to 
recognize  the  Importance  marine  transporta- 
tion plays  in  our  economy  and  In  our  secu- 
rity .  .  .  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  determine  the 
course  we  shall  ask  you  to  steer  In  the  future. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  the  recent  past  have  cast  into 
grave  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, the  manner  in  which  we  in  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  have  borne  the  mantle  of  public 
trust  with  which  we  have  been  invested. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture.  In  a 
democratic  and  representative  society, 
the  people  have  the  right  to  demand  of 
their  representatives  a  standard  of  con- 
duct above  that  of  the  marketplace,  a 
standard  of  conduct  that  betrays  no 
breach  of  their  public  trust.  Public  con- 
fidence in  our  care  of  this  sacred  trust  is 
seriously  shaken  in  our  land  today. 

I  am  introducing  a  unified  package  of 
six  bills  today  which,  in  my  judgment, 
can  help  to  turn  the  tide.  The  bills 
would  provide  for : 

First.  Full  disclosure  of  income,  gifts, 
real  estate  holdings,  creditors,  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  which  Members  o^-n 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  or  are 
otherwise  associated; 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent House-Senate  committee  on  ethics 
and  conduct; 

Third.  Formulation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive code  of  ethics  for  the  Congress,  In- 
cluding rigorous  conflict-of-interest  pro- 
visions; and 

Fourth.  Substantial  Increases  in  Con- 
gressional pay  and  allowances.  The  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  has  been  engaged  for  the  past 
several  weeks  in  hearings  regarding  the 
establishment  of  an  Ethics  Committee. 
While  I  support  strongly  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  committee,  it  is  impera- 
tive, in  my  judgment,  that  we  not  defer 
unnecessarily  or  perhaps  totally  side- 
track legislation  on  full  disclosure  in  the 
debate  over  an  Ethics  Committee. 

F\iH  disclosure  is  the  most  effective 
vehicle  for  guarding  against  conflicts  of 
Interest  in  Government  service.  The 
American  public  is  not  unaware  of  our 
repeated  failure  to  meet  this  problem 
head  on.  Refusal  now  to  act  decisively 
and  with  despatch  would  constitute  a 
serious  dereliction  of  our  public  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bills  cover  a  broad 
range  of  subjects.  In  a  framework  of 
full  disclosure  and  a  uniform  code  of 
ethics,  substantial  increases  In  salary 
and  allowances  should  relieve  Members 
of  reliance  on  outside  sources  of  income 
and  permit  full  attention  to  what  is  al- 
ready a  12-month-a-year  job.  No  Amer- 
ican should  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  Congress  for  want  of  financial 
means.     But  once  elected,  he  must  be 
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free  to  devote  virtually  his  full  time  and 
energies  to  the  exercise  of  that  para- 
mount responsibility. 

I  should  also  add  that  to  meet  fully 
our  responsibilities  in  this  area  we  should 
undertake  to  reform  the  present  state 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  campaign  con- 
tributions and  their  disclosure.  I  hope 
to  introduce  legislation  in  this  regard 
later  this  session. 

In  essence,  my  bills  would  provide  the 
following: 

The  pay  and  allowance  bills  would 
provide  for  annual  salaries  of  $50,000 
for  Members  of  Congress,  an  Increase  in 
travel  allowances  to  permit  reimburse- 
ment for  52  trips,  on  official  business,  per 
fiscal  year  to  the  Member's  home  district 
or  State  instead  of  the  present  four,  and 
the  creation  of  a  housing  allowance  for 
those  Members  who  maintain  a  second 
residence  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
Salaries  of  top  executive  employees,  in- 
cluding Cabinet  officers  and  Ambassa- 
dors, and  members  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary would  also  be  increased 
accordingly. 

With  regard  to  conflict  of  Interest,  in 
my  judgment  we  have  perpetuated  an 
Indefensible  double  standard  by  enacting 
comprehensive  cor\flict-of-interest  legis- 
lation applicable  to  the  executive  branch 
and  yet  failing  to  erect  comparable 
standards  to  test  our  own  conduct.  My 
bill  would  mandate  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Ethics  and  Conduct  to  draft  provi- 
sions— including  criminal  statutes  if  nec- 
essary— concerning  congressional  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

During  the  formulation  of  these  pro- 
visions, a  broad  conflict-of-interest 
standard  would  apply  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  prohibiting  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  matters  in  which  official 
duties  have  or  appear  to  have  "a  direct 
and  predictable  effect  upon  a  private 
Interest,  as  distinct  from  the  public  In- 
terest" of  such  Member,  his  immediate 
family,  or  business  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  associated. 

Under  my  disclosure  bills,  Members 
of  Congress  and  officers  or  employees  of 
Congress  earning  more  than  $15,000  per 
year  would  file  public  statements  reveal- 
ing gifts,  real  estate  holdings,  creditors, 
and  business  enterprises  in  which  they 
own  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  or 
are  otherwise  associated.  In  the  case  of 
Members  of  Congress,  these  statements 
would  also  be  published  in  hometown 
newspapers. 

A  complete  statement  of  Income,  in- 
cluding dividends  and  interest,  would 
also  be  filed  with  the  joint  committee, 
which  would  be  charged  with  enforcing 
the  code  of  ethics.  To  the  extent  that 
partnership  income  is  reported,  all  in- 
come of  the  partnership  would  be  dis- 
closed even  though  the  Member  did  not 
share  in  the  partnership's  entire  income. 
Any  American  citizen  or  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Congress  could 
file  charges  of  misconduct  with  the  joint 
committee.  Counsel  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee, who  must  be  an  attorney  who 
has  distinguished  him.self  in  public  serv- 
ice, would  recommend  action  to  the  com- 
mittee in  each  case  before  it  and  could 
render  advisory  opinions  on  questions  of 
ethics  and  conduct  to  Members  and  their 


aides.  In  my  judgment,  every  American 
should  be  assured  a  sound  forum  for  pre- 
senting allegations  of  misconduct  of  a 
serious  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  submitted  copies 
of  these  bills  to  Russell  Niles,  president  of 
the  association  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  have  urged  that  Mr.  Niles 
take  up  with  his  executive  board  the 
possibility  of  the  association  undertaking 
a  study  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  en- 
tire problem  of  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Niles  has  indicated  he 
would  do  so. 

The  city  bar  association  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  our  legislative 
process  when  it  prepared  a  study  of  con- 
flict of  interest  in  the  executive  branch 
several  years  ago.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  once  again  have 
the  benefit  of  Its  thinking  and  guidance 
in  this  equally  Important  field. 


A  DIALOG  ON  THE  HUMAN  INVEST- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  last  month  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Beime,  president  of 
the  Conrniunications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, enclosing  for  my  examination  a  copy 
of  a  statement  issued  by  the  CWA  op- 
posing the  proposed  Human  Investment 
Act.  I  have  resiK)nded  to  Mr.  Beirne 
and  commented  on  the  points  he  has 
raised.  Because  his  statement  undoubt- 
edly has  received  wide  circulation, 
and  because  there  are  over  130  Congress- 
men endorsing  this  proposal,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  placing  Mr.  Beirne's 
letter  and  the  CWA  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  my 
response  to  him. 

The  subject  of  manpower  training 
and  retraining  in  our  society  is  vast  and 
comprehensive.  These  statements  are 
certainly  not  the  last  word.  Indeed,  I 
hope  that  they  are  only  the  beginning 
of  a  dialog  with  the  labor  movement 
on  this  issue,  and  I  would  be  most 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  whatever 
response  Mr.  Beirne,  or  anyone  else,  may 
care  to  make. 

The  material  follows: 

Communications  Workers  of  America 
Washington,  DC,  February  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Because  you  are  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  thought  you  would  be  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  the  views  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  con- 
cerning the  need  for  an  Investigation  of  our 
Federal  tax  system,  and  why  we  are  opposed 
to  the  Human  Investment  Act. 

Statements  by  the  CWA  Executive  Board 
on  these  two  matters  are  enclosed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Beirne.  President. 


Human  Resource  Development:  A  Long- 
Teem  Approach 
The  proposed  Human  Investment  Act  has 
been  lauded  by  a  number  of  Congressmen  as 
an  attempt  to  encourage  industry  to  expand 
Its  training  and  retraining  programs,  under 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  would  allow  employers  to  take  credit 
against  their  Income  taxes  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees.  The  act  is  mod- 
eled after  the  7'~r  tax  credit  for  Investment 
in  business  machinery  and  equipment  which 
was  embodied  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 — 
and  which  was  suspended  by  the  Congress  in 
September  of  1966.  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Johnson,  as  a  curb  on  Inflation- 
ary pressures  m  the  economy. 

Proponents  of  the  Hvunan  Investment  Act 
argue  that  It  Is:  (1)  the  outgrowth  of  con- 
cern over  structural  unemployment,  which 
has  expressed  itself  in  persistently  serious 
and  relatively  high  levels  of  unemployment 
among  non-whites,  teenagers,  and  the  un- 
skilled— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy has  been  in  a  period  of  expansion  for 
73  months;  and  (2)  that  it  reflects  dissatis- 
faction with  government-sponsored,  institu- 
tional-type training  programs  like  those  un- 
der MDTA  (Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act)  and  the  Office  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
is  convinced  that  the  l^r  tax  credit  proposed 
in  the  Act  represents  little  more  than  a  lavish 
and  uncalled-for  tax  subsidy  to  the  business 
community.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
those  who  insist  that  there  exists  a  large 
body  of  persons  who  would  remain  unem- 
ployed at  any  level  of  aggregate  demand  are 
confusing  supply  factors  with  demand  fac- 
tors. It  is  true  that  a  given  supply  of  work- 
ers may  not  match  the  skills  and  talents 
desired"  by  industry;  however,  when  aggre- 
gate demand  is  adequate,  sufficient  stimulus 
will  be  generated  to  achieve  the  adjustments 
In  labor  skills  required  by  Industry. 

Our  experience  during  World  War  II  lends 
support  to  this  view,  i.e.,  that  the  private 
sector,  in  coordination  with  government- 
sponsored  training  programs,  can  prevent  se- 
rious bottlenecks  from  developing  which  slow- 
down production — without  the  additional  In- 
centive financial  support  proposed  by  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act.  Under  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations,  financial 
aid  "is  given  both  for  payment  of  weekly  al- 
lowances to  people  selected  for  training,  and 
for  the  operation  of  training  programs.  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  greatly 
extended  the  technical  training  program  at 
the  subcollege  level.  The  War  on  Poverty 
legislation,  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  provides  for  a  wide 
range  of  manp^'Wer  development  measures. 
The  Job  Corps  is  preparing  youth  lor  em- 
ployment. The  Work  Training  Programs 
are  also  designed  to  p.^Qvide  useful  work  ex- 
perience opportunities  for  young  people. 
There  are  Community  Action  Progr.-.ms 
which  assist  the  poor  in  employment,  job 
training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  adult  edu- 
cation, etc. 

Many  feel  that  these  programs  are  not  suf- 
ficient "and  represent  but  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Public  statements  indicate 
that  the  proponents  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment -Act  envision  this  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Institutional  programs  they  criticize  This 
is  a  giant  step  backwards,  A  sizeable  across- 
the-board  business  subsidy  of  this  kind,  writ- 
ten into  the  tax  structure  as  a  permanent 
feature,  would,  in  fact,  compound — rather 
than  solve — the  serious  problems  which  are 
presented  bv  structural  unemployment. 

We  ackno'wledge  that  MDTA  and  similar 
programs  are  not  reaching  the  most  seriously 
disadvantaged  In  all  cases.  But  It  Is  also 
crystal  clear  that  a  tax  subsidy  will  not  moti- 
vate business  to  attack  these  "human  In- 
vestment" problems. 
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The  business  world  is  motivated  primarily 
by  demand  and  profit  factors.  If  the  de- 
mand is  there  business  will  hire — and  train 
If  need  be — but  they  will  recruit  wherever 
possible  from  the  "cream"  of  the  tinem- 
ployed;  as  a  matter  of  efficiency  and  mini- 
mizing costs,  they  will  not  scrape  the  barrel 
In  search  of  the  neediest.  In  other  words, 
business  will  hire  the  best  of  those  lacking 
In  skills  and  training — but  only  when  forced 
to  do  so  by  aggregate  demand  factors.  At 
best,  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  tax  forgive- 
ness, as  propHDsed  by  the  Human  Investment 
.Act.  would  be  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

But — and  this  is  the  critical  point — such 
an  approach  would  leave  untouched  those 
most  desperately  In  need  of  "human  invest- 
ment"— the  Illiterate,  the  slum  dweller,  the 
street  gang  member.  We  need  a  community- 
wide — Indeed  a  society-wide — program  to  lift 
these  citizens  up  to  the  skill  level  at  which 
they  can  take  advantage  of  the  on-the-job 
and  related  training  projects  contemplated 
by  this  Act. 

We  very  much  need  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  the  business  community  In 
such  endeavors.  We  submit,  however,  that 
a  1%  tax  windfall,  as  proposed  by  the  Human 
Investment  Act,  Is  one  of  the  ways  least 
likely  to  provide  the  kind  of  meaningful 
solution  to  "hard-core"  unemployment  which 
the  Act  purports  to  tackle. 

March  8,  1967. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Beibne, 
President, 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beirne:  I  was  sincerely  pleased 
that  the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  prepared  a  statement  expressing 
their  views  on  the  proposed  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967.  Certainly  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  the  fact  that  you  are  In  opjjosltlon 
to  the  bill,  but  your  letter  reflects  concern 
for  the  overall  manpower  training  problem 
facing  us  and  a  willingness  to  examine  al- 
ternative programs. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  your 
letter  and  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Just  as  I  lun  doing  with  this  reply, 
to  the  end  that  further  dialogue  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  this  Issue.  I  will  be  most  willing 
to  make  a  matter  of  public  record  in  the 
same  fashion  and  further  comments  or  state- 
ments you  may  care  to  make. 

Your  criticism  seems  to  center  around 
three  major  points:  ( 1 )  that  it  Is  In  error  to 
proceed,  as  proponents  of  the  bill  do,  on 
the  theory  that  unemployment  In  our  econ- 
omy Is  "structural",  and  that  unemployment 
should  rather  be  treated  as  a  result  of  "In- 
adequate aggregate  demand";  (2)  that  a  tax 
credit  approach  Is  primarily  a  "windfall" 
to  business  which  shouldn't  be  written  Into 
the  tax  code;  and  (3)  that  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  will  not  benefit  the  "hard-core" 
unemployed,  and  that  therefore  It  cannot  be 
billed  as  a  "substitute  to  the  Institutional 
programs". 

It  has  been  the  theme  of  the  so-called 
"New-Economics"  that  unemployment,  lack 
of  growth  In  the  economy,  and  other  econom- 
ic Ills,  can  be  cured  by  an  increase  In  aggre- 
gate demand  through  governmental  spend- 
ing, particularly  deficit  spending.  If  lack 
of  aggregate  demand  Is  the  lU  then.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  Ills  can  be  treated  by  this 
method.  This  macro-economic  device  of 
course  fails  to  recognize  and  treat  the  various 
structural  and  frlctlonal  factors  which  fre- 
quently lie  behind  unemployment  and  slow 
economic  gcrowth.  Today  there  Is  no  lack  of 
aggregate  demand,  government  spending  and 
federal  government  deficits.  Your  statement 
that  "when  aggregate  demand  Is  adequate, 
sufficient  stimulus  will  be  generated  to 
achieve  the  adjustments  In  labor  skills  re- 
quired by  Industry"  is  untenable.  An  ex- 
amination of  any  newspapers'  want  a<l8  sec- 


tions, or  several  recent  news  articles,  or 
what  statistical  data  Is  available  should  pro- 
vide empirical  proof  that  great  demand  for 
skills  by  employers  Is  Insufficient  to  generate 
the  large  amount  of  training  and  retraining 
needed  In  oiu  society. 

Parenthetically,  It  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  dialogue  If  we  could  examine 
statistics  compiled  on  the  various  Jobs  which 
are  vacant  and  needed  to  be  filled.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Administration,  pressured 
primarily  by  the  national  leaders  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  has  blocked  the  necessary — but  rela- 
tively small — appropriations  needed  to  de- 
velop the  Job  vacancy  statistics  called  for  In 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act 
of  1962.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
conducted  an  Inquiry  Into  this  matter  last 
year  and  with  the  exception  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Goldflnger  speaking  In  behalf  of  the 
AFT.-CIO  all  of  the  expert  witnesses  argued 
that  these  statistics  were  badly  needed  and 
well  within  our  competence  to  provide. 

A  further  and  I  think  most  Interesting 
source  for  arguing  against  the  "aggregate 
demand"  theory  comes  from  its  original  "New 
Economics"  proponents — the  Administration 
ItseU.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  they  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment.  The  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  transmitted  to  Congress 
in  January  1967,  reads  as  follows  on  page 
103: 

"Much  Of  unemployment  during  the  years 
1957  through  1965  was  the  result  of  inade- 
quate total  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  cyclical  un- 
employment; but  since  a  large  part  of  it  per- 
sisted through  Uie  post  rec-ssion  expansions 
of  1958-60  and  1961-65,  the  cyclical  label  Is 
clearly  unsatisfactory 

"With  the  virtual  elimination  of  cyclical 
unemployment  in  1966.  most  of  that  which 
remains  can  usefully  be  described  as  either 
'frlctlonal'   or    'structural'." 

In  addition,  on  page  108.  the  President's 
report  continues  with  the  statement: 

"A  concentrated  attack  on  the  causes  of 
'structural  unemployment'  is  obviously  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  move  toward  continually 
lower  unemployment  while  maintaining  rea- 
sonable stability  of  prices." 

These  statements  in  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  1967  led  me  to  remark  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  February  2,  1967.  the 
date  of  introduction  of  the  bill  by  122 
Members : 

"I  might  interpolate  that  I  am  happy  many 
of  our  Democratic  colleagues  are  under- 
standing the  basic  merits  of  this  measure 
If  I  read  the  President's  economic  report 
accurately,  he  does  not  use  the  term  'Human 
Investment  Act'  in  his  recommendations,  but 
I  think  that  the  gist  of  what  he  is  recom- 
mending amounts  to  the  Human  Investment 
Act.  I  am  hopeful  therefore  that  with  the 
belated  support  of  the  Administration  and 
the  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  this 
bill  actually  will  become  legislation  this 
year." 

Your  statement  that  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  represents  "a  lavish  and  uncalled 
for  tax  subsidy  of  the  business  community." 
might  have  some  Justification  If  the  Invest- 
ment Credit  Act  had  not  been  put  on  the 
books  in  1962  giving  a  subsidy  to  the  bu.si- 
ness  community  for  Investing  in  new  ma- 
chinery. The  problem  more  precisely  stated 
Is  this,  would  the  tax  credit  In  fact  stimu- 
late further  business  Investment  in  train- 
ing and  retraining,  or  would  it,  as  you  pre- 
sume, represent  a  "windfall"  to  the  amotint 
of  the  credit  for  those  who  are  already  doing 
training? 

Those  of  us  involved  with  the  drafting  of 
the  legislation  were  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sibility which  you  raised  and  considered  writ- 
ing "maintenance  of  effort"  language  into 
the  bill.  In  other  words.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  bill  be  drafted  so  that  a  credit  be 
given  for  only  the  net  Increase  in  the  amount 


of  the  training  over  the  amount  of  training 
already  being  done  by  that  firm. 

A  provision  for  this  purpose  was  rejectwi 
lor  several  reasons,  all  of  which  should  be 
subject  to  re-examlnatlon  when  the  bill  U 
considered  In  depth  In  committee  hearings. 
First,  the  1962  Investment  credit  on  machin- 
ery, which  was  not  based  on  any  maintenance 
of  effort  approach.  Is  generally  conceded  to 
have  stimulated  a  significant  p>ortlon  of  the 
Increased  Investment  In  new  machinery  and 
equipment  since  1962.  Second,  although  on 
one  hand  maintenance  of  effort  language 
would  seem  to  avoid  a  "windfall"  to  flrmi 
already  doing  training,  viewing  this  from 
another  perspiecUve  it  would  In  a  sense  pe- 
nallze  them  for  having  the  foresight  and  Ini- 
tlatlve  for  proceeding  on  their  own  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Thirdly, 
such  a  provision  would  Involve  costly  ac- 
counting problems  and  thus  Increase  greatly 
administrative  expenses  and  contradict  the 
philosophy  of  the  Act. 

These  then  are  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
reasons  why  no  provision  was  WTitten  into 
the  bill  which  would  provide  a  credit  for 
only  incremental  training  expenses.  How- 
ever, even  if  we  assume  that  this  credit  for 
training  and  retraining  expenses  does  result 
In  some  windfall  to  those  firms  already  doing 
some  training,  this  bill  must  be  viewed  along- 
side of  the  1962  Investment  Credit  If  we  are 
to  equalize  the  capital  Investment  In  training 
manpower  with  the  benefit  for  capital  In- 
vestment In  new  machinery  already  given. 
The  1962  Investment  Tax  Credit  was,  In  my 
Judgment,  and  is  unsound  for  many  eco- 
nomic reasons  but  primarily  because  it  pro- 
moted Investment  In  machinery  and  Ignored 
Investment  In  our  human  capital.  Frlctlonal 
and  structural  unemplo>inent  was  aggra- 
vated by  subsidizing  automation  and  wa« 
particularly  Inappropriate  In  an  economy 
where  the  pace  of  automation  was  already 
In  a  state  of  Increased  acceleration. 

Thus,  one  very  Important  purpose  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  Is  to  remove  this  im- 
balance In  our  tax  code  which  favors  ma- 
chinery over  human  beings.  The  1962  Tax 
Credit  on  machinery  has  been  suspended 
temporarily  for  entirely  different  reasons— 
but  win  undoubtedly  be  restored  Instead  of 
being  permanently  removed  and  allowing  the 
orderly  process  of  keeping  our  depreciation 
schedules  for  capital  machinery  up  to  date 
through  recognizing  the  incidence  of  obso- 
lescence  In    useful    life    In    a   realistic   way. 

The  revised  version  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  provides  for  a  10 '"f  credit  for  train- 
ing expenses.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  7'^ 
for  machinery  provided  for  In  the  Investment 
Credit  Act  of  1962.  The  reason  for  this 
app;irent  disparity  stems  from  the  fact  th.'it 
an  employer  who  invests  in  machines  retains 
title  to  that  machinery  while  an  employer 
who  Invests  In  employee  training  has  no 
title  over  the  employee  and  may  lose  his 
Investment  to  another  firm.  This  risk  re- 
quires some  differential.  I  am  only  con- 
cerned least  a  3'",    additional  be  Insufficient. 

You  raised  the  point  that  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  should  not  be  promoted  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Institutionalized  govern- 
ment programs.  I  would  say  that  govern- 
ment programs  should  never  be  instituted 
unless  It  is  Impossible,  highly  Inefficient,  or 
against  other  policy  considerations  for  the 
private  sector  to  accomplish  the  social  and 
economic  goals. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  may  amount 
to  a  substitute  for  other  government  pro- 
grams although  It  was  not  so  conceived  or 
designed.  I  say  that  as  one  who  assisted  In 
the  conception  and  the  design  of  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act.  The 
premise  of  the  Htmian  Investment  Act  is  that 
private  Industry  perforce  knows  better  than 
government  what  Jobs  are  available  and  how 
to  best  train  Individuals  for  these  Jobs  and 
win  be  more  efficient  In  handling  the  overall 
operation  of  training  and  retraining.    Thlii 
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nhilosophy  argues  that  as  much  training  as 
Ss?^°e  be  transferred  from  the  public  to 
JhTDrlvate  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  encourages 
employers  to  Invest  In  training  In  skills  that 
thev  need  which  includes  all  the  rungs  in 
Se  ladder  of  skills.  Perhaps  those  employees 
receiving  the  most  direct  benefit  will  be  those 
llready  employed  who  are  seeking  to  move  up 
and  improve  their  talents.  This  would,  I 
submit,  Include  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  your  own  union. 

However,  those  now  unemployed  with  no 
marketable  skills  will  be  indirect  beneficiaries 
of  this  upgrading  of  skills  throughout  the 
economy.  They  will  be  recruited  to  take  the 
nUce  of  those  whose  training  allowed  them 
io  take  higher  positions.  Furthermore,  some 
of  this  recruitment  will  come  from  among 
those  receiving  training  In  basic  skills  at 
government  run  Institutions.  Because  of 
this  "trickle  up"  more  jobs  will  be  aval  able 
and  the  Job  of  the  poverty  program  will  be 
facilitated  by  the  partial  removal  of  one  of 
their    greatest    barriers— the    placement    of 

'' AsY^sald  at  the  outset,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  any  further  comments  you  may  cajre 
to  offer.  This  measure  should  never  be 
looked  upon  as  a  partisan  proposal.  Its  pre- 
mise is  that  business  and  labor,  working  to- 
gether can  construct  programs  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  great  demands  for  skilled 
labor  In  the  economy.  Your  Interest  In  ex- 
amining the  matter  is  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cttrtis. 


REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 

URGES  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE 

HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr    POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  order  to  meet  the  growing  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
the  United  States,  we  urge  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1967.  This  Republican-sponsored 
legislation    would    encourage    American 
business   to  invest  in  our   number  one 
resource— the    American    working    man 
and  woman.    For  it  would  stimulate  the 
Initiation  and  expansion  of  job  training 
and  retraining  programs  by  providing  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  of  such 
programs. 

The  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
have  long  been  interested  in  establishing 
a  sound  program  that  would  solve  this 
Nation's  manpower  problems  by  upgrad- 
ing and  developing  the  skills  of  our  labor 
force.  The  Republican  effort  in  this  area 
began  with  Operation  Employment  in 
1961-62  In  this  study  by  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  leading  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  on-the-job 
training  were  contacted  for  their  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  were  incorporated  into 
the  Republican  proposed  Manpower  and 
Development  Training  Act  of  1962,  which 
was  adopted  in  great  part  and  enacted 
Into  law  by  the  87th  Congress,  This  act 
has  proven  to  be  an  important  step  in  a 
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greatly  expanded  war  on  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

Despite    the    efforts   that   have   been 
made  under  the  Manpower  and  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  there  remain  today 
an  estimated  2.7  million  Americans  who 
are  chronically  unemployed  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  who  are 
underemployed.    It  is  apparent  that  to 
break  this  chain  of  despair,  a  new  and 
more   fundamental   approach   must   be 
devised.    For  the  most  part,  these  indi- 
viduals   need    only    additional   training 
to    become   employable.     At   the   same 
time  there   are  many  skills  In  serious 
demand,   thousands  of  jobs  are  going 
unfilled,  and  the  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers  is   delaying   many   business   opera- 
tions.    We  believe   that  the  necessary 
training  can  be  furnished  to  these  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  individuals  if 
the  Human  Investment  Act  is  adopted. 

The   basic   approach   of   the   Human 
Investment  Act  is  very  simple.     It  is 
premised  upon  the  proven  fact  that  the 
most  effective  job  trainer  in  the  Nation  is 
private  enterprise.    Employers  and  em- 
ployees working  together  have  conceived 
and  developed  many  sound  training  pro- 
grams.    Our   rapidly   advancing    tech- 
nology  requires  many   additional  pro- 
grams of  training   and  retraining.     To 
meet  this  need,  business  must  expand  its 
formal    as    well    as    informal    training 
capability.    Classes  must  be  held  during 
business  hours  or  after  work  in  Plants, 
offices,    and    nearby    classrooms.      The 
skilled  supervisors  and  the  acknowledged 
experts  employed  by  the  various  com- 
panies as  well  as  full-time  teachers  must 
be    utilized    to    provide    the    required 
instruction.  . 

The  Human  Investment  Act  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  on-the-job  training 
by  private  industry  and  skiU  develop- 
ment by  individuals  just  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  encourages  the  purchase 
of  Job-creating  plant  equipment  and 
machinery.  It  would  offer  a  tax  credit 
toward  certain  specified  expenses  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  prospective  em- 
ployees and  to  retrain  current  employees 
for  more  demanding  jobs.  This  credit 
would  be  in  addition  to  credits  provided 
for  by  other  sections  of  the  tax  code  and 
in  addition  to  the  regular  trade  or  busi- 
ness expense  deduction. 

The  following  training  expenses  would 

be  allowed  under  the  Republican  Human 

Investment  Act:  ,  ^      ^ 

First,  wages  and  salaries  of  registered 

apprentices; 

Second,  wages  and  salaries  of  enroUees 
in  on-the-job  training  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act; 

Third,  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
participating  in  cooperative  education 
programs: 

Fourth,  tuition  paid  by  an  employer 
to  a  college,  business,  trade  or  vocational 
school  or  for  a  home  study  course; 

Fifth,  expenses  of  in-plant  job  train- 
ing programs;  and 

Sixth,  expenses  of  job  training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  a  trade  association, 
joint  labor-management  apprenticeship 
committee  or  other  similar  group. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967 
has  been  sponsored  and  Introduced  by 


149  Republican  Members  of  Congress  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee.  It  provides  a 
thoughtful  and  effective  method  to  meet 
the  chronic  unemployment  and  under- 
employment problem  that  is  posed  by  the 
uneducated,  unskilled,  untrained  worker. 
We  urge  its  immediate  consideration. 


THE  SLOW  PAYING  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemari 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ESCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
distressed  at  the  long  delay  experienced 
by  so  many  elderly  persons  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  the  processing  of 
their  social  security  payments.    My  files 
are  full  of  letters  from  elderly  people 
who  have  had  to  wait  for  3  months,  6 
months,  even  more  than  a  year,  for  the 
normal  processing  of  their  claims. 

These  people  need  the  money  now. 
Bills  come  due  each  month.  Rent  and 
utilities  must  be  paid,  food  must  be  pur- 
chased for  the  table.  Promises  re- 
peatedly given  that  "your  check  should 
be  here  soon"  does  not  meet  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  Some 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  savings  and 
are  forced  to  use  them  up  while  waiting 
for  bureaucratic  redtape  to  be  cut. 
Others  depend  on  their  children  to  tide 
them  over  the  rough  time.  Others,  with 
no  outside  assistance,  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  live,  and  may  even  be  evicted 
from  their  homes  because  promised  pay- 
ments did  not  come. 

Social  security  is  a  reUrement  system 
to  which  the  individuals  have  con- 
tributed all  their  lives.  No  pnvatey 
owned  company  would  work  so  slowly 
in  paving  the  legitimate  claims  before 
it.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  delay  in 
social  security.  ^ 

I  urge  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  conduct  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation into  the  operations  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  insure  that  our  retired 
citizens  not  face  hardship  because  of 
governmental  failure  to  operate  effi- 
ciently. 

I  have  included  portions  of  some  let- 
ters which  have  reached  my  desk  in  the 
past  couple  of  months: 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  social  secu- 
rltv  like  a  good  many  people  In  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Mv  husband  passed  away  Septem- 
ber 19  1966  and  I  applied  for  my  social  se- 
curity about  two  weeks  later.  The  funeral 
director  went  with  me  to  see  that  all  the 
papers  were  filled  out  properiy.  I  also  signed 
to  get  the  amount  due  on  burial  expenses. 

Since  then  every  month  I  receive  my  hus- 
band's check  which  I  am  not  allowed  to 
cash  because  that  would  be  forgery  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  I  have  never  received  one 
check  made  payable  to  me.  All  ^l^^^^^^'^ 
checks  have  been  returned  along  with  letter 
that  I  wrote  and  yellow  cards  that  were  filled 
out  that  come  with  the  checks  telling  that 
mv  husband  has  died, 
i   wish   you  could   listen  to  some   of  the 
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pathetic  stories  you  hear  from  these  people 
that  are  In  the  same  predicament.  They 
wait  from  month  to  month  hoping  that  each 
month  will  bring  their  checks.  If  It  weren't 
for  the  help  from  their  children  they  don't 
know  what  they  would  do.  One  couple  re- 
ceived their  check  1  month  and  now  It  has 
been  3  months  since  they  received  any  money. 
What  a  Christmas  they  had  without  any 
money!  He's  called  the  office,  driven  up  there 
and  you  get  no  satisfaction.  I  have  been  up 
to  see  the  social  security  men  several  times, 
written  them  and  all  they  say  is  that  the 
trouble  Is  in  the  division  of  disbursement  in 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

When  I  hear  on  radio  and  television  and 
read  in  newspaper  and  social  security 
pamphlet  "Go  to  your  nearest  social  security 
office  and  they  will  help  you  ",  that  is  a  big 
Joke.  All  those  would  be  assistants  are 
being  paid  a  good  salary  each  month  only  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  Isn't  their  fault, 
the  trouble  la  In  Chicago. 

You  know  all  this  double  talk  does  not 
pay  the  bills  that  come  due  each  month  or 
put  food  on  the  table.  It's  about  time  that 
something  la  done  for  the  people  that  are 
hoping  that  each  month  their  check  will 
come  only  to  have  another  month  to  wait 
and  hope  and  pray. 

Now  I've  waited  through  six  months  and 
I  wonder  how  many  more. 

I  talked  to  the  funeral  director  this  morn- 
ing again  and  he  has  twelve  cases  right  now 
waiting  for  the  people  to  receive  their 
money  for  burial  expenses. 

Another  man  wrote  to  me  In  January : 
I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  see  If 
you  can  help  me  get  my  disability  social 
security  which  I  have  applied  for.  I  made 
application  In  March  and  so  far  I  haven't 
heard  anything  from  It  or  received  any  social 
security  benefits. 

I  am  unable  to  work  and  I  need  It  badly. 
Could  you  Investigate  and  find  out  why  I 
am  not  receiving  any  social  security  benefits. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN AND  MRS.  GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunnin-gham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  always  been  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  every 
right  to  know  all  of  the  facts  about  their 
Government  and  about  the  men  they 
have  elected  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
the  people  of  Nebraska's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  are  entitled  to  such 
information. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  full  disclosure  of  my  total  assets 
and  liabilities  as  of  February  28.  1967: 

Financial  statement  of  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  Cunningham,  as  of  Feb.  28 
1967 

Cash  In  savings  and  checkinK  accounts $4,275 

Stock  12  shares  I'efioo  common) 40 

CiHSh  surremier  value  of  Insunince 1,725 

Real  and  hou.sehold  protorty $43. 830 

LeM  mortgage  anrl  unpaid  balance 

on  home  improvement.s 19.210 

24,620 

Automobiles  (1961  Corvalr  and  1964  Rambler)..      1.250 

Total 31,910 


Plgiu-es  do  not  Include  amount  of  equity 
paid  Into  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
Fund.  Includes  combined  net  worth  of  Con- 
gressman and  Mrs.  Glenn  Cunningham  and 
minor  children.  Total  Income  U  derived  from 
salary  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 


of  past  defeats.  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
calling  their  achievements  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 


LEBANON    HIGH    SCHOOL'S 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  today  to  the  recent 
feat  of  the  basketball  team  representing 
Lebanon  High  School,  In  my  Second 
Congressional  District,  In  winning  the 
New  Hampshire  class  I  State  basketball 
championship. 

For  many  years,  Lebanon  has  been 
known  as  the  ski  capital  of  New  England. 
It  has  produced  many  national  cham- 
pionship skiers,  Olympic  team  members, 
and,  most  recently,  C.  Allison  Merrill, 
who  went  from  Its  high  school  coaching 
staff  to  become  Dartmouth  College  and 
U.S.  Olympic  team  coach.  Its  high  school 
skiing  team  once  won  seven  consecutive 
New  England  scholastic  championships. 

For  most  of  this  time,  basketball  ac- 
tivity at  Lebanon  was  nearly  dormant. 
Not  since  1944  had  Lebanon  last  won  a 
State  championship.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  fall  of  1964,  when  a  young  man 
fi-om  Alstead,  N.H..  named  Langdon  Met- 
calf  was  appointed  coach,  Lebanon  had 
not  enjoyed  a  winning  season  nor  quali- 
fied for  the  State  championship  play- 
offs In  10  years. 

Since  that  time,  the  record  of  Mr.  Met- 
calf  and  his  team  has  been  outstanding. 
In  the  1964-65  season,  his  first,  the  team 
won  14  of  its  18  games  and  qualified  for 
the  playoff.s.  only  to  lo.se  in  the  first 
round.  During  1965-66,  the  team  did 
even  better.  It  won  15  of  its  18  games 
and  advanced  to  the  State  championship 
finals,  only  to  lose  thpi-e  to  a  fine  team 
from  Bishop  Brady  High  School,  Con- 
cord. 

This  year,  the  team  was  back  again, 
determined  to  capture  Its  first  State 
championship  In  23  long  years.  And  It 
did.  After  a  fine  regular  season  record. 
In  which  Lebanon  won  17  of  its  20  games, 
the  team  won  three  consecutive  playoff 
games  to  gain  the  long-awaited  recogni- 
tion as  State  champions. 

The  accolades  and  plaudits  which  have 
come  their  way  since  the  triumph  have 
been  richly  deserved.  Mr.  Metcalf,  his 
assistant  coach,  Kenneth  Llpporto,  and 
their  squad  of  players — George  Burt- 
tram,  Thomas  King,  David  Faulkner. 
James  A.  Lane.  Timothy  Cantlln,  Paul 
Vanler,  Lawrence  Vanler,  James  Thl- 
bodeau,  John  F.  O'Cormell,  Jr.,  John  Du- 
tlUe,  and  Kenneth  Hough— are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  fine  play  on  the 
court,  their  exemplary  conduct  off  the 
court  and  their  perseverance  In  the  face 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  BRAVE  MAN 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear 
Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager,  who  served  his 
country  with  distinction  both  during  war 
and  peace,  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave 
man  to  the  very  end  of  his  career.  It 
was  typical  of  the  admiral,  who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
while  endeavoring  to  remove  his  invalid 
wife  from  their  burning  residence. 

Two  young  members  of  the  WAVES, 
Laura  Jean  Martin,  of  Port  Charlotte, 
Fla.,  and  Laura  Mae  Garrett,  of  Los  Ala- 
mos, N.  Mex.,  also  lost  their  lives  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  Mrs.  Yeager.  The 
admiral  managed  to  put  her  in  her  wheel 
chair  and  take  her  from  the  second  floor 
to  the  first  floor  by  elevator,  after  which 
he  collapsed.  Mrs.  Yeager,  who  was 
later  rescued  by  firemen,  told  them  that 
her  husband  had  saved  her  life. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Loss  to  the 
Nation,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March 
14,  paid  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  Ad- 
miral Yeager.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  this 
editorial,  together  with  the  Tribune's 
news  account  of  March  13: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.   14.   1967) 
Loss  TO  THE  Nation 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager  was  a  hero 
even  In  death.  The  commandant  of  the  9th 
naval  district  died  in  a  fire  In  his  residence 
at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  station  while 
bringl.ng  his  invalid  wife  thru  the  smoke  and 
fl.'.mes.  He  was  found  beside  her  wheelchair 
after  bringing  her  down  the  elevator.  Mrs. 
Yeager.  after  being  carried  from  the  house, 
told  nurses:  "Don't  bother  with  me.  Take 
care  of  him.    He  saved  my  life." 

Adm.  Yeager's  last  act  of  sacrifice  was  a 
final  example  of  inspiring  devotion.  An 
(officer  who  wore  the  decorations  of  his  own 
country  and  two  others,  whose  order  as 
executive  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Nevada 
launched  the  bombardment  which  started 
the  Normandy  landing,  he  yielded  one  of 
his  stars  to  come  to  Chicago  so  that  he 
might  care  for  his  wife.  For  more  than  12 
years  she  had  been  a  victim  of  multiple 
.sclerosis. 

The  admiral  would  have  retired  In  three 
weeks,  reverting  to  his  permanent  rank  as 
vice  admiral.  The  day  of  his  retirement  had 
been  proclaimed  as  Adm.  Yeager  day  and  he 
had  been  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  IIU- 
pols. 

This  recognition  was  merited,  for  all  his 
friends  and  associates  considered  Adm.  Yea- 
ger one  of  the  finest  men  they  had  known. 
His  outgoing  personality  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  torm  lasting  friendships.  He  was  unspar- 
ing in  keeping  speaking  engagements  In  the 
service  of  his  country  and  In  the  cause  of 
youth — no  fewer  than  267  lu  the  last  year. 

The  country  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  Its 
sympathy  extends  also  to  the  fEunlUes  of  two 
WAVES  who  perished  In  the  flre. 
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Uavt  Probes  Admiral  Yeager  Fire  Death 
Navy  fije  experts  from  Washington  were 
exoected  yesterday  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  center  to  Investigate  the  flre  that 
caused  the  deaths  of  Rear  Adm.  Howard 
A  Yeager,  61,  commandant  of  the  9th  naval 
rtistrlct,   and   two  WAVES. 

Adm  Yeager  and  the  WAVES.  Laura  Jean 
Martin  21.  of  Port  Charlotte,  Fla..  and  Laura 
Mae  Garret,  25.  of  Los  Alamos,  N.M  .  died  of 
aoparent  smoke  Inhalation  as  fire  virtually 
destroyed  the  admiral's  20-room  navy  home 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Michigan  at 
Great  Lakes. 

RESCUE     INVALID     WIFE 

Pour  firemen  who  entered  the  burning, 
smoke  filled  house  rescued  the  admiral's  in- 
valid wife,  60,  after  they  reached  out  bUndly 
and  felt  her  wheel  chair  on  the  first  floor  just 
outside  the  door  of  an  elevator  that  led  from 
the  second  floor  living  quarters. 

Adm.  Yeager's  body  waa  found  on  the  floor 
beside  his  wife's  wheel  chair.  A  navy  spokes- 
man said  that  the  admiral,  upon  discovering 
that  the  house  was  afire,  apparently  got  hla 
wife  out  of  bed,  placed  her  In  the  wheel  chair, 
and  took  the  elevator  to  the  first  floor,  where 
be  collapsed  after  pushing  her  wheel  chair 
from  the  elevator. 

In  the  emergency  room  at  the  base  hos- 
piUl,  Mrs.  Yeager,  who  has  suffered  from 
multiple  sclerosis  for  more  than  12  years, 
told  nurses: 

"Don't  both  with  me.  Take  care  of  him. 

He  saved  my  life." 

The  two  WAVES,  who  lived  In  the  house 
to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Yeager.  apparently  had 
been  awakened  by  flre  and  smoke  and  had 
made  their  way  from  their  second  floor  quar- 
ters toward  Mrs.  Yeager's  bedroom  In  an  at- 
tempt to  save  her. 

TRAPPED     IN     FLAMES 

Their  bodies  were  found  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  two-deck  sunroom  near  the  ele- 
vator. After  the  flre  waa  discovered  about 
3  a.m.  It  was  believed  they  had  escaped  from 
the  building.  It  was  not  untU  a  search  was 
made  of  their  barracks  that  it  was  deter- 
mined they  had  been  trapped  in  the  burning 
residence. 

Two  stewards,  Rudolfo  Pablculanan,  23, 
and  Jose  Salamanca,  22,  who  lived  in  a  base- 
ment apartment,  were  awakened  by  smoke 
but  were  unable  to  get  to  the  second  floor 
because  of  heavy  smoke. 

"I  ran  up  to  the  pantry  and  called  the  flre 
department.  I  tried  to  get  upstairs  but  I 
couldn't.  I  ran  down  to  the  basement  and 
went  out  the  door  there.  Then  I  ran 
around  to  the  front,  but  the  smoke  there  was 
80  heavy  I  couldn't  get  In,"  Pablculanan  said. 

Adm.  Yeager  also  turned  In  a  flre  alarm, 
a  navv  spokesman  said. 

Mrs.  Yeager,  who  Is  In  Great  Lakes  hospital, 
suffered  smoke  Inhalation  and  burns  on  the 
back,  arms,  and  legs. 

The  Yeager's  son,  Lt.  Howard  BaUey  Yeager, 
a  naval  supply  officer  at  Washington  flew  to 
Great  Lakes  as  soon  as  he  was  Informed  of 
the  tragedy. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  there  was  no  sus- 
picion that  the  flre  started  from  anything 
but  accidental  causes.  Damage  to  the  50- 
year-old  residence  was  reported  as  more  than 
120,000.  The  sjKJkesman  said,  however,  "it 
Win  probably  be  cheaper  ^/O  tear  It  down." 


m  HONOR  OF  ST.   PATRICK'S  DAY 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  vi'as  no  objection. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
speeches  have  been  made  in  this  historic 
Chamber  about  the  loss  of  freedom  that 
has  been  suffered  by  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  especially  in  the  na- 
tions that  have  for  many  years  been  sub- 
merged by  the  Soviet  Empire,  such  as 
Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
it  Is  a  happy  and  welcome  contrast  to  be 
able  to  salute  a  nation  that  regained  its 
independence  after  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion by  an  alien  power.  With  due  re- 
spect to  those  who  are  Irish  by  birth, 
most  evei-yone  "becomes  Irish"  one  day 
of  each  year,  on  March  17.  It  is  at  this 
time  they  share  with  the  true  Irish  and 
the  synthetic  Irish  the  love  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  that  stimulates  and 
invigorates  the  wearers  of  the  green. 

■WhUe  Americans  and  other  lovers  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world  rejoice  be- 
cause Ireland  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  family  of  free  nations, 
their  joy  is  tempered  by  the  realization 
that,  while  there  is  only  one  Ireland  in 
spirit,  there  are  two  Irelands  politically. 
The  six  counties  that  comprise  North- 
ern Ireland  are  still  under  the  thumb  of 
London. 

During  the  last  generation  we  have 
seen  the  British  Empire,  which  once 
comprised  a  fifth  of  the  world's  area  and 
ruled  over  a  fourth  of  Its  population, 
melt  away  to  the  status  of  a  secondary 
power.  Its  various  colonies  have  either 
left  the  empire  completely  or  retained 
very  insubstantial  ties  to  London  through 
the  Crown. 

While  Great  Britain  has  acquiesced 
with  haste  to  the  dismemberment  of  her 
empire  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  the  islands 
of  the  seas,  she  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
Northern  Ireland.  If  the  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  deserve  to  be  free, 
why  should  not  the  people  of  the  six 
northern  counties  of  Ireland  be  granted 
independence  from  England? 

Our  English  friends  may,  at  this  point, 
be  asking.  "And  just  what  business  Is  it 
of  the  United  States  whether  or  not  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  chooses 
to  retain  possession  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Ireland?"  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  this  question  if 
it  were  directed  to  me. 

Twice  during  my  lifetime  the  United 
States  of  America  has  gone  to  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  first  during  World  War  I, 
then  during  World  War  11.  Since  the 
end  of  the  latter  conflict  we  have  fur- 
nished her  with  $9,045  million  in  aid,  not 
to  mention  the  help  we  have  furnished 
the  many  new  nations  that  emerged 
from  the  disintegration  of  colonialism  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  astronomical 
sums  that  we  have  poured  out  for  for- 
eign aid  have  supposedly  been  spent  to 
promote  and  maintain  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. Should  not  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  share  in  such  freedom 
and  independence? 

How  is  Great  Britain  showing  her 
gratitude  for  all  that  we  have  done  for 
her?  While  America's  young  men  are 
fighting  against  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam,  Great  Britain  is  trad- 
ing with  Communist  North  Vietnam,  as 


well  as  with  Communist  China,  one  of 
North  Vietnam's  sponsors.  While  the 
forces  of  communism  are  entrenched  in 
Cuba,  90  miles  from  our  shores,  poised 
to  strike  at  us  whenever  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  Great  Britain  is 
trading  with  Communist  Cuba.  Last 
year,  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  voted  on  a 
resolution  which  was  designed  to  expel 
Nationalist  China  from  the  organization 
and  seat  Communist  China  in  its  place. 
Great  Britain  voted  for  it. 

While  Great  Britain  has,  through  the 
years,  played  "footsie"  with  the  Red 
countries.  Communists  have  been  as 
scarce  in  Ireland  as  snakes.  The  follow- 
ing words  from  the  beautiful  song,  "Gal- 
way  Bay,"  by  Arthur  Colahan.  could  well 
be  applied  to  the  futility  of  efforts  by  the 
Communists  to  seduce  the  Irish: 
...  the     women    In    the    uplands    dlggln' 

praties. 
Speak  a  language  that  the  strangers  do  not 

know. 
For  the  strangers  came  and  tried  to  teach  ub 

their  w.-\y. 
They  scorn'd  us  just  for  being  what  we  are. 
But   they    might   as   well    go    chasing    after 

moonbeams. 
Or  light  a  penny  candle  from  a  star. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one can  utter  Communist  propaganda 
with  an  Irish  brogue. 

As  the  United  States  helps  to  maintain 
independence  among  the  new  countries 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  worid,  and  as  it  urges  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  the  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency It  ought  to  Insist  that  Great 
Britain  hold  free  elections  to  permit  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  decide 
their  own  future.  Those  who  live  in  the 
northern  counties  ought  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
that  have  connected  them  with  Great 
Britain  and  join  the  southern  coimties 
to  foi-m  a  united  Ireland. 

Let  no  Iron  Ciu-tain  separate  our  Irish 
friends  from  each  other.  Let  those  sons 
and  daughters  of  Erin  who  dwell  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  be  giv- 
en the  opportunity  to  tear  down,  through 
the  peaceful  means  of  free  elections,  the 
wall  that  has  for  all  too  long  placed  a 
profane  and  unnatural  barrier  across  the 
Land  of  the  Shamrock. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Mr    POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Chicago's  outstanding  executives  is  Ward 
L,  Quaal.  the  president  of  WGN  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  His  rec- 
ord of  achievement  was  recognized  last 
year  when  the  University  of  Michigan 
gave  him  the  Alumni  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award.  On  Januar>'  21,  1967,  Mr. 
Quaal,  who  was  the  midyear  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
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versity,  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  that  institution. 

In  his  address,  which  he  entitled  "The 
New  Majority,"  he  pointed  out  that — 

By  1970  over  50  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  consist  of  people 
twenty-five    years   of   age    and    under. 

This  means  that  we  will  have  over 
100  million  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  young  women  in  a  lotal  population 
of  200  million  This  majority  will  inevi- 
tably have  a  tremendous  influence  on  our 
Nation  and  the  direction  in  which  it  will 
move  during  the  next  few  decades. 

Mr.  Quaal's  commencement  address 
contains  some  excellent  advice  to  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow  and  de- 
serves a  wider  audience.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  this 
speech : 

The  New  Majobity 

(By  Ward  L.  Quaal,  president.  WGN 

Contlnent.il  Broadcasting  Co.) 

Suddenly  everyone  Is  becoming  aware  of 
young  people. 

This  Isn't  only  because  some  of  them  grow 
their  hair  longer,  sing  protest  songs,  burn 
draft  cards,  experiment  with  LSD.  or  Indulge 
In  tribal  dances.  It's  because  of  The  Sta- 
tistic. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  Intriguing  statistics. 
If  not  the  most  Intriguing.  In  the  history  of 
our  free  nation:  by  i970  over  50  p>ercent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
consist  of  people  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
under. 

Horrors!  That's  only  three  years  away. 
Some  of  you  people  here  will  be  a  part  of 
that  statistic. 

No  wonder  Bobby  Kennedy  Is  wearing  his 
hair  bouffant,  climbing  mountains,  and  duf- 
fing on  skis.  The  meek  are  Indeed  Inheriting 
the  earth — or  at  least  that  part  of  It  repre- 
senting the  world's  greatest  bastion  of  free- 
dom. America. 

This  Imminent  catastrophe  has  ruffled  the 
smoke  at  the  council  campflres  of  the  elders. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  urged 
universal  military  conscription  for  service. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  proposed  an 
absolutely  unbelievable  program  of  estab- 
lishing local  "opportunity  boards"  where  all 
youths,  male  and  female,  would  register  at 
the  age  of  18.  be  examined,  and  consigned 
to  certain  vocational  or  educational  futures — 
all  on  a  voluntary  basis  that  would  appear 
to  be  about  as  optional  as  taxes. 

No  youth  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  Join  the  Peace  Corps  or  accept  any 
other  specific  recommendation  of  his  oppor- 
tunity board  .  .  .  but  he  would  have  to  ac- 
cept one  of  the  several  opportunities  offered. 
This  scheme  echoes  In  a  chilling  way  the 
concepts  of  other  Youth  Corps  in  other  na- 
tions at  other  times. 

But  there's  even  more.  How  delightful  to 
bo  young!  The  National  Commission  of 
Technology.  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, established  by  Congress  In  1964.  made 
Its  report  early  In  1966  to  the  President. 

What  did  It  recommend?  Simply  that  the 
government  would  guarantee  to  everybody, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  worked,  could 
work,  or  resl.sted  the  whole  Idea,  a  minimum 
Income.  This  would  be  an  absolute  guar- 
antee— enforced.  It  Is  suggested,  by  "essen- 
tially a  new  principle  of  Jurisprudence." 

Henry  HazUtt,  the  economist,  comment- 
ing on  this  proposal,  suggests  a  situation 
In  which  the  minimum  per  family  guarantee 
would  be  $3,130  per  year.  If  you  made  $2,500, 
therefore,  the  government  would  send  you 
an  annual  check  for  $630  to  bring  you  up 
to  the  guarantee.  Those  making  over  $3,130 
would  be  paying  the  chit,  of  course. 

Now  in  such  a  dunderheaded  economy,  who 
would  work  $2,500  worth  to  get  $630  when 
he  could  get  $3,130  for  not  working  at  all? 


And  have  plenty  of  time  to  blow  It  at  the 
races,  go  hunting  and  fishing,  and  sit  at  the 
window  watching  his  nutty  neighbors  drudge 
off  to  work ! 

Well,  my  youthful  friends,  everything  Is 
coming  up  roses  There's  Just  one  baffling 
problem;  If  nobody's  working,  nobody's  pro- 
ducing! And  if  nobody's  producing  there 
Is  nothing  to  tax — production  or  income  or 
sales — and  there's  no  guaranteed  revenue  to 
pay  the  guaranteed  Income  to  the  guaran- 
teed loafers  and  free  loaders.  No  wonder  the 
French  economist  Bastlat  said,  "The  State  Is 
the  great  fiction  by  which  everybody  tries 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else." 

I'm  rather  glad  to  see  the  young  people 
coming  Into  the  ascendancy.  Certainly  your 
elders,  or  some  of  them,  need  to  be  rescued 
before  they  bottle  themselves  up  In  an  eco- 
nomic vacuum  where  progress  will  be  sus- 
pended for  all  time. 

Nothing  Is  more  provocative  of  this  notion 
than  the  War  on  Poverty.  "The  big  money 
is  In  poverty",  some  wag  recently  observed. 

The  local  poverty  organization  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
zation, was  launched  with  a  staff  of  676  peo- 
ple. One  of  seven  of  these — or  97  employes — 
were  paid  $10,000  a  year  or  more.  Forty  of 
the  676  had  police  records  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. 

In  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  seven  young- 
sters were  paid  $1.25  an  hour  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  teach  sailing.  The 
youngsters  or  their  parents  owned  the  boats. 

In  Boston  one-third  of  the  600  teen-agers 
employed  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
a  summer  ago  received  Federal  Income  tax 
W-2  forms  showing  more  income  than  they 
actually  received. 

In  Johnstown.  Rhode  Island.  Investigators 
found  that  73  out  of  the  83  parents  whoise 
sons  and  daughters  were  enrolled  in  and 
paid  by  the  poverty  program  were  taxpayers 
who  owned  58  homes  and   113  cars. 

An  unemployed  Detroit  auto  worker.  Ozle 
Bulock,  who  once  took  home  $104  on  his 
most  productive  work  weeks,  reported  that 
since  losing  his  Job  he  clears  $106.23  a  week, 
tax  free,  from  two  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Wlngerter.  presi- 
dent of  Rockwell  Standard  Corporation,  In 
a  recent  speech,  among  the  first  16  group 
leaders  hired  under  Philadelphia's  anti- 
poverty  program  to  work  with  youngsters  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  13  were 
found  on  Investigation  to  have  arrest  records 
which  Included  larceny,  assault  and  battery, 
and  morals  counts  involving  minors. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  mounting 
domestic  problems  you  will  Inherit  when 
you  take  over  the  majority.  We  seem  to  be 
breaking  out  in  reform  movements  like  kids 
with  the  measles. 

Take  this  poverty  program,  for  example. 
One  gets  the  Impression  that  no  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  problems  of  the  poor  until 
the  last  few  decades  of  the  Square  Deal 
(Theodore  Roosevelt),  the  New  Freedom 
(Woodrow  Wilson),  the  New  Deal  iFDR). 
the  Fair  Deal  (Harry  Truman),  the  New 
Frontier  (John  Kennedy),  and  the  Great 
Society  of  contemporary  times. 

There  were  "poor  laws"  In  England  be- 
fore the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  statute 
In  l,5;i6  provided  for  the  voluntary  collection 
of  funds  to  assist  tho.^e  unable  to  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  dozen  years  later  this 
voluntary  process  became  compulsory  by  law 
throughout  England. 

There'-s  a  short  rut  to  fighting  poverty. 
but  It's  a  hard  way  to  go.  Those  among  our 
progenitors  who  Ciune  to  this  country  when 
It  was  a  wilderness  knew  this  way.  It  took 
fortitude,  strength,  faith,  determination, 
and  a  free  spirit  to  conquer  adversity  then. 
Ye?,  and  a  good  axe  t(x>— to  cut  the  timber 
and  hew  It  for  homeiteads. 

The  cure  for  poverty  Is  work — or.  to  put 
It    another    way,    production.      This    is    the 


casual  factor  in  a  chain  of  events  which  has 
distinguished  the  United  States  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  have  produced 
Our  people  have  been  Industrious.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  rewarded  for  working  at  ai; 
levels  of  endea\or.  Occupying  six  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and  with  less 
than  six  percent  of  the  population,  we  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  the  world's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

It  was  Capitalism  that  Induced  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution.  It  is  pure  political  pap  to 
contend  that  Capitalism  has  not  erased  pov- 
erty in  vast  areas  of  our  nation  In  a  manner 
unmatched  by  any  other  soclo-government 
system  known  in  the  world  today.  And  you 
can  take  that  survey  from  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  India  and  China  through  the  Soviet 
states  to  the  sophisticated  realms  of  tlie 
French  and  the  English. 

What  has  our  system  done  for  us — all  of 
us?  Let's  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  the  employer  and  the  wage  earner. 
In  1950  profits  were  10.3  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income.  By  1965  they  had  dropped  to 
eight  p>ercent.  In  1950  wages  were  64.1  per- 
cent, and  in  1965  they  rose  to  70.3  percent. 
Furthermore,  while  tlie  wage  earners'  share 
has  grown  about  ten  percent,  his  purchasing 
pwwer  has  grown  about  33  percent,  despite 
Inflation.  And  this  Is  the  situation  despite 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  extraordinary  and  some- 
times questionable  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
and  endless  social  reform  programs  here  at 
home. 

Capitalism  has  worked  in  this  nation.  The 
question  we  face  now  Is  whether  or  not.  In 
our  zeal,  we  are  going  to  overwork  It  and 
see  it  disintegrate.  Witness  the  destruction 
of  the  s\-stem  that  guarantees  the  greatest 
social  and  material  benefits  of  any  ever 
known  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Can  it  happen  here? 

It  happens,  usually,  when  the  people  re- 
linquish control  .  .  .  and  we  may  be  In  tiie 
process  of  doing  Just  that  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  we  are  owed  something  more 
than  an  opportunity. 

A  major  newspaper  organization  In  Amer- 
ica (Copley  Press  of  California)  recently  re- 
ported the  results  of  an  interesting  survey. 
There  are  now  2.400  Federal  departments, 
bureaus  and  agencies  concerned  with  regu- 
lating our  national  economy.  Forty-two 
separate  agencies  are  Involved  In  education 
programs.  One  dollar  out  of  every  five  and 
one  Job  out  of  every  eight  flow  from  the  Fed- 
eral government,  not  counting  local  and 
State  governments.  In  30  of  our  50  States 
there  are  more  civilian  employes  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  than  are  employed  by  the  State. 

Actually,  our  unemployment  rate  In  this 
country  now  Is  about  four  percent — and  yet 
we  are  constantly  engaging  more  and  more 
of  our  resources,  money,  and  manf>ower  in 
the  creation  and  operation  of  government- 
apwnsored  programs  designed  to  make  work. 
But  try  to  find  someone  to  wash  the  car, 
mow  the  lawn,  clean  the  windows,  or,  in 
many  cases,  fill  attractive  Junior  executive 
Jobs.  If  you  have  a  work  record,  you  know, 
the  welfare  payments  are  In  jeopardy.  To 
some,  then,  work  can  be  a  threat  to  security. 

There's  plenty  of  work.  Our  problem  Is 
that  we  are  driving  the  workers  from  the 
fields  to  the  fireplaces. 

Our  social  reformers — and  these  are  not  the 
first  In  the  generations  of  man — presume 
that  the  economy  will  continue  sound  what- 
ever the  cost  of  their  p>et  projects.  They 
assume  that  the  delicate  balance  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  will  be  maintained 
In  the  absence  of  incentives.  This,  as  The 
Freeman  says,  la  a  patent  flight  from  reality, 
Our  system  works  because  the  energy  of  man 
is  fed  Into  It.  When  that  feeding  halts,  the 
machinery  stops. 

The  carburetor  of  our  system  Is  profits. 
Consumer  behavior  determines  the  success 
of  business — and  that's  why  we  constantly 
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gee  shifts  of  ownership  from  the  less  efficient 
to  the  more  efflclent.  The  consumer  con- 
trols the  profit  system.  The  consumer  can- 
not control  a  non-profit  system,  for  non- 
profit institutions— such  as  government— are 
sovereign  unto  themselves  In  a  system  wherfe 
there  is  no  freedom  of  choice. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  fable  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  became,  virtually,  ruler 
of  the  world.  He  came  upon  a  philosopher 
who  was  lying  upon  his  back  in  a  meadow 
and  meditating.  Having  become  powerful, 
Alexander  had  also  become  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  the  Intellectuals.  He  stood  before 
the  philosopher  and  said:  "Name  your  wish. 
It  will  be  granted.  I  am  a  patron  of  culture 
and  will  gladly  underwrite  any  project  which 
you  may  select." 

The  philosopher  thought  a  moment  and 
responded:  "You  may  do  one  thing  for  me, 
Your  Highness.  Please  step  aside — you  are 
standing  between  me  and  the  sun." 

Do  not  let  pwwer,  which  may  come  to  you 
in  the  masquerade  of  beneficence,  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  sun. 

In  the  disposition  of  your  Uvea  henceforth 
you  will  have  the  choice  to  make  that  has 
been  the  historic  lot  of  man:  whether  you 
would  live  as  an  Individualist  or  a  collectlvlst. 
We  have  an  individualistic  society,  based 
upon  freedoms  which  are  safeguarded  against 
usurpation.  But  do  not  be  deluded  that  col- 
lectivism is  the  privately  patented  condition 
of  non-democratic  lands  alone.  We  are  in 
constant  struggle  against  collectlvlst  pro- 
grams here  at  home — tempting  programs 
contrived  to  lure  us  from  the  way  of  free 
action. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Sollltt.  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Midland,  Michigan, 
put  it  this  way:  "Ours  Is  a  philosophy  of 
freedom  that  says  a  man  ought  to  be  free  to 
do  as  he  pleases  up  to  the  point  where  what 
he  pleases  Interferes  with  his  neighbor's 
equal  rights.  However,  for  some  thlrty-flve 
years  now  another  entirely  different  philos- 
ophy of  freedom  has  been  evolving — the  phi- 
losophy that  freedom  Is  no  longer  for  some- 
thing like  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  but  freedom  from  almost  every- 
thing, like  'want,  worry,  and  war'  and  work 
too,  if  possible," 

And,  as  Dr.  Sollltt  also  has  said,  we  should 
be  doing  more  talking  about  justice  than 
equality.  We  are  equal  before  the  law,  but 
the  nature  of  our  equality  depends  upon 
what  we  do  with  our  opportunities,  given 
equal  chances.  Justice  Is  indeed  utterly  dis- 
regarded when  the  relationship  between  ef- 
fort and  reward  is  obliterated,  or  reversed, 
"as  when  under  the  banner  of  'equality'  the 
man  who  works  is  robbed  to  pay  the  bills  of 
another  who  won't." 

James  Russell  Lowell  put  It  this  way:  "Be- 
ing forced  to  work  and  forced  to  do  your  best, 
will  breed  in  you  tolerance,  self-control,  dili- 
gence, strength  of  will,  content  and  a  hun- 
dred other  virtues  which  the  Idle  will  never 
know." 

Our  welfare  bill  today  Is  $52  annually  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States.  By  1970.  when  there  will  be  more 
of  you  than  there  will  be  of  the  rest  of  us, 
that  will  be  $103  If  the  recommendations  of 
Economist  Leon  Keyserllng  are  followed. 

That  means  that  some  of  you  here  will  be 
working  and  paying  the  bill  while  some 
others  of  you  will  be  going  fishing.  Unless 
somebody-sometlme-somehow  stops  all  this 
nonsense  I 

Friends,  there  is  no  conceivable  way  that 
you  can  be  unemployed  for  very  long  after 
you  leave  this  Institution  If  you  want  to  be 
employed— and  I  except  those  who  might  be 
drafted  for  other  duty. 

Never  has  there  been  greater  opportunity. 
But  you  face  one  barrier  to  enterprise — one 
terrible  temptation.  It  was  clearly  described 
In  an  example  given  by  Thomas  J.  Shelly, 
who  was  for  thlrty-flve  years  a  teacher  of 
economics  and  history.  He  told  a  Yonkers 
High  School  class:  "John,  you  made  a  grade 


of  95;  and  yours  Dick,  was  55.  I  shall  now 
take  20  points  from  you,  John,  and  give  them 
to  Dick.  Thus,  each  of  you  has  75,  adequate 
for  passing. 

"Here  I  have  applied  the  socialist-com- 
munist principle  set  forth  by  Karl  Marx: 
'From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need,' 

"Now,  let  us  examine  this  In  practice. 
You,  John,  won't  work  because  you  have  had 
your  incentive  removed.  And  you,  Dick, 
won't  work  because  you  are  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

"We  can't  exist  unless  we  work  or  produce. 
Thus.  In  order  to  get  the  work  done,  we'll 
need  someone  with  a  whip  or  a  gun.  So- 
cialism must  lead  to  authoritarian  controls." 
This  example  illustrates  an  economic  and 
social  plan  of  life  so  far  removed  from  the 
original  blueprint  for  America  that  it  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  we  should  have  em- 
braced any  of  its  concepts. 

The  Jeffersons  and  Franklins  and  Masons 
did  not  say,  "We  will  have  a  free  enterprise 
system."  They  said.  "We  will  provide  for  the 
freedom  of  men."  It  was  the  men  them- 
selves, thus  liberated,  who  created  enterprise 
In  this  nation  through  exercise  of  their  own 
freedom. 

And  Government  didn't  have  much  to  do 
with  this,  except  to  stand  by  and  be  properly 
representative  of  the  people — and  to  pass 
and  administer  appropriate  laws,  and  to  levy 
taxes  to  support  Itself,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defense! 

Government  had  so  little  to  do  with  the 
wellsprlngs  of  the  free  enterprise  plan  in 
this  country  that,  for  example.  It  was  un- 
heeding, except  for  the  rescinding  of  pro- 
cedures, when  Charles  Goodyear  learned  how 
to  vulcanize  rubber,  when  Oliver  Evans  was 
talking  about  a  road  vehicle  that  would  run 
under  its  own  power,  and  when  John  B.  Dun- 
lop,  the  Scottish  veterinary  surgeon,  devel- 
oped an  idea  for  an  air-filled  rubber  tire. 

And  Government  knew  not  a  thing  at  the 
time  about  the  first  oil  well  ever  brought  In — 
at  Tltusville.  Pennsylvania  in  1859  by  Colonel 
E.  L.  Drake. 

The  free  enterprise  program  rolled  along, 
gathering  momentum,  and  every  now  and 
then  Government  yawned  and  expressed  mild 
surprise,  as  in  1844  when  Henry  Ellsworth, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  said  In  his  annual 
report: 

".  .  .  the  advancement  of  the  arls  from 
year  to  year  taxes  our  credulity  and  seems  to 
presage  the  arrival  of  that  period  when  hu- 
man Improvement  must  end." 

Progress  has  been  the  product  of  labor  at 
all  levels  of  endeavor.  If  labor  stops,  enter- 
prise stops:  if  the  desire  to  work  is  smoth- 
ered by  the  removal  of  initiative,  the  lights 
of  a  free  America  are  beginning  to  flicker  and 
fall. 

We  may  have  been  many  things  as  this 
country  was  growing  up  which  were  looked 
upon  "with  skepticism  by  others — brash, 
boastful,  and  perhaps  a  little  rough  around 
the  edges  when  It  came  to  the  social  amen- 
ities. But  we  were  one  thing  for  sure — In- 
dustrious; and  all  the  world  admired  us  for 
It.  It  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  truths  as 
a  people. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  to  the  Working- 
man's  Association  of  New  York — how  long 
has  it  been  since  one  of  our  Presidents  said 
something  like  this  to  a  labor  union:  "Let  not 
him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assur- 
ing that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence 
when  built.  I  take  It  that  It  Is  best  for  all 
to  leave  each  man  free  to  acquire  property 
as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I 
don't  believe  In  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
getting  rich;  It  would  do  more  barm  than 
good." 

If  In  your  present  temper  as  a  graduating 
senior  you  flnd  reference  to  our  predecessors 
as  something  less  than  "cool",  remember  that 
what  you  will  be  doing  throughout  your  life- 


times— hopefully — will  become  the  pattern 
of  reference  for  future  generations.  Please 
try  to  be  diligent — to  be  honest — to  be  In- 
dustrious— to  be  decently  proud — to  be  chari- 
table to  the  needful — to  be  faithful — to  be- 
lieve In  something.  Please  remember  your 
greatest  heritage  of  freedom  and  clasp  It 
closely,  guard  It  Jealously,  for  yourselves  and 
for  all  who  follow  you. 

And  work.  Do  your  part.  Do  more  than 
your  part  if  health  and  aspiration  bless  you. 
Remember:  the  difference  between  the 
world's  greatest  mller  and  the  second  best  Is 
measured  In  feet  and  fractions. 

You  don't  need  to  appear  before  an  "oppor- 
tunity board"  to  flnd  out  where  you  are  go- 
ing. Let  your  heart  and  your  mind  tell  you; 
there's  nothing  to  stop  you,  and  never  will 
be  unless  you  build  the  barriers  yourself. 

Just  before  Adlal  Stevenson  died  he  was  In 
New  York  prior  to  embarking  for  Geneva.  On 
his  bedside  table  was  found  a  printed  page 
which  he  had  marked.  It  was  entitled  De- 
siderata and  was  found  In  Old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Baltimore,  dated  1692. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
for  you  of  this  generation,  three  centuries 
later,  than  this  passage  from  Desiderata: 

"Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  haste 
and  learn  what  peace  there  may  be  In  silence 
.  .  .  Speak  j-our  truth  quietly  and  clearly; 
and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull  and  Ignor- 
ant; they  too  have  their  story  ...  If  you 
compare  yourself  with  others  you  may  be- 
come vain  and  bitter;  for  always  there  will 
be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than  yourself. 
"Enjoy  yotu-  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plans,  keep  Interested  In  your  career,  how- 
ever humble;  It  is  a  real  possession  In  the 
changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exercise  caution 
In  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  Is  full 
of  "trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you  to 
what  virtue  there  Is;  many  persons  strive  for 
high  Ideals:  and  everywhere  life  is  full  of 
heroism. 

"Be  yourself.  Especially  do  not  feign  af- 
fection". Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for 
In  the  face  of  all  aridity  and  disenchantment 
It  Is  as  perennial  as  the  grass.  Take  kindly 
the  counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surren- 
dering the  things  of  youth.  Nurture  strength 
of  spirit  to  shield  you  In  sudden  misfortune. 
But  do  not  distress  yourself  with  imagin- 
ings. Many  fears  are  born  of  fatigue  and 
loneliness.  Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline. 
be  gentle  with  yourself.  You  are  a  child  of 
the  universe  no  less  than  the  trees  and  the 
stars;  you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And 
whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  you  no  doubt 
the  universe  is  unfolding  as  It  should. 

"Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God.  whateve" 
you  conceive  him  to  be.  And  whatever  your 
labors  and  aspirations  in  the  noisy  confusion 
of  life  keep  peace  with  your  soul.  With  all 
its  sham,  drudgery  and  broken  dreams.  It  is 
still  a  beautiful  world." 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    STANDARDS    AND    CON- 
DUCT IS  OBVIOUS 
Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  have  a  government  of  laws, 
not  men.  And  yet.  throughout  the 
Powell  debate  and  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion of  funding  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  I  was  continually 
struck  by  the  thought  that  unless  a  bona 
fide  select  committee  Is  established  to 
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devise  a  code  of  ethics,  our  conduct  will 
be  governed  by  men,  rather  than  law. 

Further,  one  of  the  major  arguments 
made  during  the  Powell  debate  was  that 
we  must  not  judge  past  conduct  by 
newly  adopted  standards.  If  this  reason- 
ing were  to  continue,  we  would  never  get 
to  the  point  where  we  could  discipline 
the  misconduct  that  has  been  ignored  or 
successfully  hidden  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Agam.  the  need  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  Is  ob- 
vious. 

I  become  more  convinced  every  day 
that  the  House  acted  correctly  In  exclud- 
ing Mr.  Powell.  This  feeling  was  strong- 
ly reinforced  by  a  poll  conducted  by  the 
Seattle  Times  of  Washington  State  high 
school  students  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
approved  our  handling  of  this  matter. 
Among  those  responding  were  three 
Negroes.  I  include  their  replies  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Linda  B.\.ssf.Li  e.  17  Some  Negroes  think 
that  .'\dam  Clnyton  Powell  was  being  picked 
on.  but  he's  Just  like  everyone  else  In  Con- 
gress iind  should  have  to  pay  for  the  things 
he  does  wrong.  .  .  There  aren't  too  many 
Negroes  In  Congress,  so  some  people  have 
been  bitter  about  it.  .  .  I  don't  care  whether 
a  man's  skin  is  black,  white,  blue  or  green— If 
he  does  something  illegal  In  Congress  he 
should  be  kicked  out.  .  .  We're  supposed  to 
have  complete  faith  in  congressmen— If  they 
violate  the  rules,  they  should  be  punished 
Ju.st  like  any  other  lawbreaker.  .  . 

Vernon  Russe:.l,  18.  Most  young  people 
don't  know  too  much  about  the  workings  of 
Congress  or  other  legislative  bodies,  and  our 
opinion  of  them  only  gets  worse  when  we 
read  about  some  ol  the  law  breaking  and 
scandals  that  have  happened  lately.  .  .  As 
far  as  Adam  Clayton  Powell  goes,  I  feel  that 
he  had  gained  too  much  power  In  Congress. 
He's  been  made  Into  an  example,  but  there 
are  probably  a  lot  of  others  who  should  be 
Investigated,  too.  .  .  In  a  way.  I  think  they 
should  have  a  code  of  ethics  for  all  legisla- 
tive groups.  .  . 

Jerry  Heuton,  18.  I  look  at  It  like  this: 
IX  they  come  up  with  a  code  of  ethics,  every- 
body will  be  very  happy  with  them  at  first. 
But  after  awhile,  If  somebody  wants  to  do 
something  unethical  or  illegal,  they'll  do  It — 
code  or  no  code.  .  .  As  far  as  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  goes,  I  think  he  was  Just  stupid 
enough  to  try  something  and  get  caught — I 
don't  think  lie  was  selected  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  .  .  .  Powell  should  be  thrown  out 
because  his  actions  have  really  hurt  the  Im- 
age of  Congress.   .  . 

These  thought-provoking  statements 
were  made  by  young  people  who  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  misconduct  is  In  itself 
wrong  and  not  subject  to  racial  con- 
siderations. If  these  young  Negroes  were 
not  hesitant  about  passing  judgment  on 
Mr.  Powell,  then  certainly  we  as  Con- 
gressmen should  be  ready  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibility  and  make  the  needed 
corrections.  

TO  ENLARGE  THE  FISHERIES  ZONE 
OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Pollock],  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has.  In  recent  years,  fallen 
behind  other  nations  in  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea.  Despite  our  tech- 
nological superiority  in  the  world,  despite 
our  wealth  and  despite  our  vast  fisheries 


resources,  nations  such  as  Japan,  Peru, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  Red  China 
have  surpassed  us  in  reaping  this  rich 
harvest.  What  is  ironic  about  this  situa- 
tion is  that  much  of  the  harvest  of  other 
nations  is  being  taken  off  American 
shores  above  our  Continental  Shell. 

The  United  States  claims  the  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  as  its  own.  This 
includes  not  only  minerals  but  creatures 
ol  the  shelf  such  as  king  crab.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  draw  a  Une  dividing  the  creatures 
who  swim  from  those  who  crawl.  All  of 
these  should  be  our  property  subject  to 
utilization  only  by  our  own  fishermen. 
I  am.  therefore  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Twelve-Mile  Fishing  Zone  Act 
to  provide  for  an  exclusive  zone  in  the 
waters  of  tiie  Continental  Shelf  to  a 
depth  of  100  fathoms.  The  bill  provides 
recognition  of  historical  fishing  rights  by 
forel.Em  nations  but  prevents  any  expan- 
sion, thus  preserving  large  areas  of  the 
sea  for  our  own  fishermen.  Our  people 
deserve  nothing  less. 

In  addition,  my  own  State  of  Alaska 
has  four  bays  that  have  historically  been 
fished  almost  exclusively  by  American 
fishermen.  These  bays — Bristol  Bay, 
Norton  Sound,  Kotzebue  Sound,  and 
Kuskokwim  Bay — have  been  subject  to 
encroaclimctit  by  foreign  fleets.  Our 
American  fishermen  have  considered 
these  bays  to  be  American  fishing 
grounds.  Protection  is  thus  needed.  For 
this  purpose  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
declaring  these  four  bays  to  be  within 
the  exclusive  fisheries  zone  because  of 
their  historic  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Record  copies  of  the  bills  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

H.R.  7313 
A  bill  to  establish  fishing  zones  of  the  United 

States  beyond  its  territorial  seas,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseTnbled,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States"  approved 
October  14,  1988  (16  VS.C.  1092),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  words  "Seward 
boundary"  and  substituting  therefore  the 
following:  "lines  drawn  following  the  one 
hundred  fathom  depth  contour  except  that 
the  lines  shall  be  drawn  so  that  each  point 
on  such  lines  is  at  least  nine  nautical  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Inner  bound- 
ary." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
section  5  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  Where  traditional  fishing  rights 
have  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  section  2  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
affected  foreign  countries,  shall  ascertain  the 
extent  and  manner,  Including  the  annual 
catch,  in  which  foreign  fisheries  have  been 
conducted  In  the  zone.  Fishing  exercised 
by  foreign  nations  under  traditional  rights 
shall  not  differ  In  extent  or  manner  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary." 


of  Bristol  Bay.  Norton  Sound,  Kotzebm 
Sound,  and  Kuskokwim  Bay  are  and  liavt 
been  historically  considered  by  American 
fishermen  to  be  exclusive  fishing  groundi 
and  should,  therefore,  be  declared  Inland  and 
historic  waters  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery  zone 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States",  approved  October  14,  1966  (16  U.8.C. 
1092),  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
except  that  in  the  case  of  certain  waten 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  the  seaward  boundary  of 
such  zone  shall  be  a  Une  drawn  so  that  each 
point  on  the  line  is  twelve  nautical  mllei 
from  the  nearest  point  on  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween  Point  Hope,  Alaska,  and  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  Alaska;  between  Cape  Rodney.  Ala*, 
ka,  and  Cape  Romanzof,  Alaska;  between 
Cape  Avlnof,  Alaska,  and  Cape  Newenham, 
Al.'kSka;  and  between  Cape  Newenham.  Alas- 
und  Port  Moller,  Alaska". 
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H.R.  7314 
A  bill  to  enlarge  the  fisheries  zone  of  the 

United   States   to   Include   certain   waters 

contiguous  to  the   territorial   sea   off   the 

coast  of  Alciska 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tfu  Vnitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  waters 


PERSONAL     ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  official  business  on 
Thursday,  March  2.  Had  I  been  present 
on  that  day,  on  rollcall  No.  28  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  was  unavoidably 
absent  on  Thursday,  March  9,  on  official 
business.  Had  I  been  present  on  that 
day,  on  rollcall  No.  32  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


INCREASING  VOLUME  OF  BEEF 
AND  VEAL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Honor- 
able William  J.  Scherle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  SjJeaker,  the  In- 
creasing volume  of  beef  and  veal  Imports 
has  resulted  In  great  hardships  for  Amer- 
ican livestock  producers  and  has  caused 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  this  vital 
agricultural  industry. 

I  have  noted  that  the  most  recent 
Agriculture  Department  statistics  dis- 
closed that  total  red  meat  Imports 
through  November  1966  were  up  30  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier  due  to  higher 
U.S.  beef  prices.  Beef  and  veal  product 
imports  totaled  796,846.000  pounds  from 
July  1, 1965  to  July  1, 1966.  This  was  an 
Increase  of  131,423,000  pounds  or  20  per- 
cent over  the  previous  12-month  period. 

Meat  Imports  In  1967  are  expected  to 
be  larger  again,  than  1966.  Beef  and  veal 
Imports  for  1967  are  expected  to  total 
about  960  million  pounds. 

This  volume  Is  larger  than  the  quota 
level  set  under  Public  Law  88-482,  but 
below  the  volume  which  would  direct  the 
President  to  proclaim  meat  Import 
quotas. 


Under  this  legislation  the  unadjusted 
base  Import  quantity  is  725.4  million 
pounds,  approximately  the  average  an- 
nual imports  of  1959  to  1963.  The  level 
of  beef  and  veal  imports  for  1967  is 
expected  to  be  24.7  percent  above  this 
level,  but  the  legislation  specifies  that 
estirnated  imports  for  the  yeai-  must 
equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  the  base 
quota  or  995  million  pounds,  before 
quotas  can  be  proclaimed. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  that 
the  base  quota  Is  adjusted  according  to 
the  level  of  American  production.  This 
results  in  increased  maximum  import 
quotas  when  domestic  production  Is  up. 
When  our  domestic  supply  Is  high,  there 
is  a  price-depressing  effect.  This  prob- 
lem is  then  compounded  by  a  concomi- 
tantly high  import  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
fine  paper  prepared  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle]  on  this  crucial 
area  of  meat  imports: 
Meat  Imports — Agrictlture's  Milestone 

(By  William  J.  Scherle) 
On  January  23,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture addressing  a  group  of  farm  leaders 
said.  "With  farm  prices  weakening,  costs 
rising,  and  agriculture  In  general  still  a  long 
way  from  parity  of  Income,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  make  full  use  of  'a  wide 
range  of  measures'  to  strengthen  farm  prices 
and  maintain  Income  In  1967." 

As  I  look  at  farm  price  st.itistics  and  talk 
to  farmers  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere  it  becomes 
more  obvious  to  me  every  day  that  what  this 
administration  says  and  what  it  does  are 
two  very  different  things. 

One  of  the  many  problems  In  agriculture 
today  which  needs  the  immediate  attention 
of   the   Johnson    Administration    is    that   of 
meat    Imports.     About   a   month    ago,    the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
on  January  1st  there  were  about  11.3  million 
head    of    cattle    and    calves    on   feed    in   39 
states— unexpectedly   up   7  percent  from   a 
year  ago.    Faced  with  an  unexpectedly  large 
supply  of  domestic-fed  beef,  It  wo\ild  seem 
that    we    ought    to    be    able    to    hold    down 
foreign  Imports.    But.  with  our  present  laws, 
we  are  Instead,  going  to  be  faced  with  an 
even  larger  volume  of  such  Imports.     The 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  provides  that  the 
quantity    of   fresh    chilled   or    frozen    cattle 
meat  and  meat  of  goats  and  sheep,  other  than 
lamb,  which  may  be  imported  In  any  calendar 
year  after  1964  should  not  exceed  725  million 
pounds.      Except — with     this    adjustment — 
that  this  quantity  shall  be  increased  or  de- 
creased for  any  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic  pro- 
duction of  these  products  in  that  year  and 
the   two   preceding    years    Increases    or    de- 
creases m  comparison  with  our  average  pro- 
duction during  the  base  years  1959  through 
1963.  Inclusive.     In  other  words,  when  our 
production  goes  up,  the  amount  which  can 
be  Imported  goes  up  by  the  same  percentage. 
Under  the  law,  if  yearly  Imports  are  esti- 
mated to  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  an 
adjusted    base    quota,    the    President    Is    to 
Invoke   the   quota   on   meat   imports.     The 
adjusted  base  quota  for  1967  is  904.6  mUlion 
pounds.      The    level    of    estimated    imports 
which  would  trigger  the  imposition  of  the 
quota  Is  995  million  pounds.    At  the  outset, 
what  this  approach  means  is  that  If  out- 
siders are  careful  enough  In  the  shipments 
of  meat  to  the  tr.  S..  they  can  send  in  more 
than  90  million  pounds  In  excess  of  the  base 
quota  without  its  ever  having  been  Invoked. 
As  of  December  23rd,  1966,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimated  that  meat  imports 
Into  the  United  States  during   1967  would 
be  about  960  million  pounds,  which  is  55 
million   pounds    above   the    quota,    but   35 


million  pounds  below  the  figure  it  would 
take  to  bring  the  quota  into  effect. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts 
that  meat  Imports  will  rise  to  a  point  Jiist 
below  the  trigger  level  at  which  an  import 
quota  would  become  effective.  Wliile  this 
keeps  down  the  level  of  ImporU,  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  guarantee  that  U  S.  beef  producers 
will  not  be  faced  with  lower  prices,  for  no 
one  can  draw  a  magic  line  and  say  "If 
imports  stay  below  this  level.  American 
farmers  will  not  be  hurt."  Depending  on 
conditions,  even  a  small  amount  of  Imports 
at  the  wrong  time  can  send  farm  prices 
plummeting.  We  are  going  to  have  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  this  whole  situation  if  we 
hope  to  prevent  a  price  disaster  like  that  of 
three  years  ago. 

Imports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  cheese  and 
eggs  are  substantially  higher  than  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago.  Imports  of  meat  subject 
to  the  1964  quota  law.  for  example,  were 
almost  40  percent  higher  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1966  than  they  were  during  the 
same  period  In  1965. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  rising  tide 
of  agricultural  Imports  Is  checked.  U.S.  farm 
income  may  take  a  serious  drop  this  year. 

Those  of  us  from  the  nation's  agricultural 
areas  know  the  country  must  Import.  We 
must  take  a  little  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
But  this  does  not  mean  we  must  continue 
to  live  with  an  unrealistically  high  level  of 
imports  in  a  particular  agricultural  com- 
modity. 

The  present  law  does  not  do  the  job  of 
protecting  the  American  beef  producer  and 
some  changes  need  to  be  made. 

First.  The  formula  by  which  the  quota 
is  derived  is  discretionary  and  too  liberal. 
It  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  depressed 
farm  prices  and  It  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
courage imports.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
Unue  to  operate  under  this  law,  the  quota 
itself  should  be  reduced.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law,  we  have  not  im- 
posed the  quota. 

Second.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  use 
the  trigger  method  of  invoking  the  quota, 
then  we  must  improve  our  estimating  abili- 
ties. Since  the  Meat  Import  Act  became 
effective,  we  have  been  very  Inaccurate,  be- 
ing too  high  in  1965  and  too  low  In  1966. 

Third.  The  use  of  the  trigger  concept,  where 
the  trigger  level  is  well  above  the  actual 
quota,  enables  our  principal  foreign  suppliers 
to  subvert  the  intent  of  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample: New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  the 
principal  residual  suppliers.  In  New  Zealand, 
the  meat  board  apparently  has  tight  control 
over  how  much  meat,  or  what  types,  is  routed 
to  particular  markets.  The  Australian  Meat 
Board  Is  reported  to  have  acquired,  through 
recent  legislation,  the  authority  for  firmer 
control  over  exports  than  it  has  had  in  the 
past  Except  in  the  case  of  severe  herd  re- 
duction, It  Is  assumed  that  these  countries 
will  route  just  enough  meat  to  the  high 
priced  U.S.  market  to  keep  Import  levels 
about  as  high  as  j>ermitted. 

So  what  we  have  Is  an  area  of  90  million 
pounds  this  year  which  these  carefully  self- 
controlled  suppUers  can  put  on  our  markets 
so  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  estimate  that  the  amount  will  be  more 
than  90  million  pounds  over  the  quota. 

The  trigger  concept  works  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  Importers,  not  our  producers. 

Povirth.  Another  sizable  loophole  In  the 
present  law  is  the  fact  that  canned,  cured 
and  cooked  meats  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  law.  This  means  that  countries 
exporting  meats  here  can  switch  over  to 
these  categories  once  their  fresh,  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  volume  reaches  the  level  im- 
posed by  the  quota  law.  In  1966.  for  example, 
on  top  of  the  824  mlUlon  pounds  of  Imports 
covered  by  the  meat  Import  law,  other  na- 
tions shipped  to  this  country  an  additional 
130   mllUon   pounds   of   canned   and    cured 

To  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of  these 


items  m  our  American  market  affects  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products,  they 
should  be  included  in  the  quota  also. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  present  law  is  that  the 
President  does  not  have  to  invoke  the  quota 
even  if  the  trigger  level  is  reached  because 
the  law  gives  him  a  convenient  "out",  by 
which  he  can  increase  or  suspend  the  quota. 
He  may  suspend  the  quota  for  "National 
Securltv  Interests", — for  "Economic  In- 
terests"",— becavise  subsequent  trade  agree- 
ments ensure  the  carrying  out  ol  Uie  Import 
law's  policy,  or  if  supply  of  products  Involved 
"will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mand at  reasonable  prices". 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  loophole 
large  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through.  This 
IS  particularly  so  with  this  Administration's 
record  in  the  export-Import  field. 

What  we  really  need  Is  some  way  of  great- 
ly reducing  imports  when  beef  Is  under  pres- 
sure here.  The  present  quota  law  clearly 
does  not  provide  much  help  for  our  cattle 
feeders  at  the  present  time.  An  adjusttnent 
of  our  existing  law  is  definitely  in  order. 
Livestock  producers  are  asking  immediate 
attention. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS TO  STATES  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  MASS  TRANSIT 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI.  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  1964  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act,  to  provide  for  an  Increase  in  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  and  reimbursement 
to  States  which  have  undertaken  com- 
prehensive mass  transit  improvements. 

Joining  me  as  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion are:  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer  and 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

This  biU  will  be  referred  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  which 
all  of  us  serve.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
committee  will  give  prompt  and 
thorough  coiislderation  to  the  proposed 
amendment. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  spoken 
here  at  length  about  the  growing  trans- 
portation problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion's largest  cities.  Without  a  compre- 
hensive modernization  of  urban  public 
transport,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  ar- 
rest the  processes  of  decay  which  are  de- 
veloping the  urban  metropolises. 

For  transportation,  or  the  means  of 
securing  access  to  and  from  the  central 
city  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  every  metropoU- 
tan' community.  During  the  past  dec- 
ades, urban  inhabitants  have  been  cop- 
ing with  the  steady  deterioration  in  avaU- 
able  public  transportation.  On  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  Congress  has  created  an 
imbalance  by  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
annually  into  highway  construction;  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  Federal 
funds,  the  States  have  hastened  to  ex- 
pand urban  freeway  systems. 

But  there  has  been  no  commensurate 
flow  of  Federal  funds  into  ailing  city 
transit  systems.  Compared  to  most 
means  of  commutation,  the  private  ve- 
hicle is  an  expensive  and  impractical 
conveyor.  During  peak  hours,  cars 
carry  an  average  of  only  1.3  to  1.5  oc- 
cupants to  and  from  places  of  business 
In  urban  areas.  But  their  bulk  Is  clog- 
ging urban  roads  and  maMng  access  Im- 
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possible.  And  In  turn  pressure  mounts 
from  outraged  citizens  to  widen  the 
arteries  and  build  more  roads,  which  will 
become  jammed  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
op>ened  for  use. 

It  Is  a  vicious  cycle.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing urban  freeways  has  risen  to 
almost  prohibitive  levels.  The  urban 
freeway  mile  averages  about  $3,700,000 
in  cost:  in  Boston,  l'/2  miles  of  freeway 
through  a  downtown  area  amounted  to 
$40  million.  Some  persons  have  esti- 
mated that  a  crosstown  artery  in  Man- 
hattan would  cost  $100  million  per  mile. 
In  comparison,  San  Francisco's  modem 
rapid  transit  plan  cost  $13  million  per 
mile.  San  Francisco's  system  has  a  loish- 
hour  capacity  of  30,000  seated  passen- 
gers. A  modern,  eight-lane  highway  can 
only  accommodate  approximately  8,000 
cars  during  a  peak  hour,  averaging  about 
10,000  commuters. 

The  high  cost  and  inefBciency  of  the 
private  automobile,  as  a  means  of  com- 
mutation, has  not  deterred  the  States 
from  promoting  its  Increased  use.  The 
States,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Government,  have  encouraged  automo- 
bile travel  by  their  ambitious  road  con- 
struction plans. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to 
highway  expansion.  Certainly  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  other  areas,  stands  In 
great  need  of  more  and  better  arterial 
routes.  But  such  a  policy  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  a  comprehensive 
local  and  Federal  effort  to  Improve  mass 
transportation. 

The  modern  expressway  systems,  how- 
ever congested,  contrast  sharply  with  the 
degeneration  of  public  transport  during 
the  past  decades.  It  is  this  persistent 
Imbalance  which  is  threatening  our  cities 
with  strangulation.  Expenditures  for 
public  carriers  declined  from  $2  to  $1.5 
million  nationally  between  1956  and  1963. 
Between  the  years  1940-62,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  transit  riding  declined  34  percent. 
While  suffering  a  steady  drop  In  com- 
mutation, the  Industry  has  simultane- 
ously faced  a  continuing  rise  in  operat- 
ing costs. 

Ironically,  although  the  private  car  Is 
still  the  status  way  to  travel.  It  Is  fast 
losing  any  legitimate  claim  to  either 
speed  or  reliability.  It  is  convenient, 
even  prestigious,  in  that  you  don't  have 
a  timetable  to  meet,  and  you  don't  have 
to  mingle  with  humanity.  But  the  image 
of  the  automobile  as  a  promoter  of 
America-on-the-go  is  illusory,  at  least  in 
New  York  City. 

In  New  York,  highway  construction  is 
simply  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  cars  attracted  to  newly  paved 
expressways.  The  dally  commuting  from 
the  suburbs  into  the  city  has  become  a 
wrenching  nightmare. 

In  1965,  the  New  York  Legislature 
created  the  Metropolitan  Commuter 
Transportation  Authority  to  strengthen 
and  improve  commuter  facilities  in  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area.  The 
MCTTA  purchased  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road and  has  initiated  a  $200  million 
modernization  program.  It  has  pro- 
gramed electrification  extensions,  high- 
level  platforms,  and  new  high-speed 
commuter  cars  to  bring  more  comfort- 
able and  faster  service  to  thousands 
of  Long  Island  commuters.    Presently, 


there  is  pending  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  a 
grant  application  totaling  $30,262,866  to 
help  finance  the  electrification  improve- 
ments. 

If  approved  by  the  legislature.  New 
Yorkers  will  be  asked  to  vote  a  $2.5  bll- 
Uon  bond  issue  to  finance  highway  con- 
struction, mass  transportation,  and  avi- 
ation programs.  The  Governor  intends 
to  earmark  $1  billion  of  these  funds 
toward  modernizing  New  York  City's 
transit  systems,  coordinating  rail  and 
bus  services,  establishing  rail  facilities  in 
large  upstate  communities,  improving 
commuter  transportation  to  New  York 
City  from  Nassau,  Suffolk,  and  Queens 
Counties,  and  modernizing  the  New 
Haven  and  New  York  Central  commuter 
runs. 

An  inherent  feature  of  this  program  is 
the  realization  that  more  and  better 
roads  within  the  urban  complex  is  not 
the  answer  to  traffic  congestion.  In- 
deed, experience  teaches  us  that  this 
road  construction,  undertaken  without 
improvement  in  public  transport  facili- 
ties, will  aggravate  the  problem  by  at- 
tracting more  passenger  cars  to  down- 
town streets,  where  the  general  chaos 
has  already  immobilized  any  and  all 
forms  of  surface  conveyance. 

It  Is.  therefore,  Incumbent  upon  city 
planners  to  make  public  transport  an 
Integral  part  of  all  urban  development. 
More  important,  all  means  of  transpor- 
tation must  be  coordinated  to  avoid  the 
serious  congestion  which  stems  from 
competing  jurisdictions  and  the  dispro- 
portionate sources  of  limited  public 
funds. 

The  annual  authorizations  of  $150  mil- 
lion, provided  under  the  1964  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  are  woefully  insuf- 
ficient. For  this  reason,  the  bill  we  are 
introducins  authorizes  $300  million  year- 
ly for  a  5-year  period.  Additionally, 
States  and  local  governments  which  are 
already  undertaking  costly  transit  im- 
provements should  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause their  plans  materialize  before  ade- 
quate Federal  funds  are  provided.  There- 
fore, the  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Hnu-siH!?  and  Urban  Development  to  ap- 
prove  grants  on   a   reimbursable  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  move 
■swiftly  and  meaningfully  to  help  the 
States  meet  the  crisis  in  urban  trans- 
portation. The  legislation  we  Introduce 
today  Ls  aimed  at  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective. Efficient  means  of  commuter 
service  is  a  major  factor  in  making  our 
large  cities  inhabitable  and  accessible. 
The  Federal  Government  must,  as  it  has 
in  other  important  areas  of  urban  life, 
assume  a  larger  and  more  responsible 
role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record,  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  bill  at  this  point,  intro- 
duced today  by  Representatives  Abraham 
J.  Mui.TER.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  and 
myself. 

HR.  7263 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  grants  thereunder,  and  to 
m.ike  It  clear  that  asslst.ince  may  be  pro- 
vided for  projects  already  underway  If  they 
meet  the  requirements  for  such  assistance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled,   That   the 


first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$150.. 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967;  and  $300,000,. 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968,  1969. 
1970,  1971.  and  1972". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(Including  grants  or  loans  with  respect  to 
projects  commenced  prior  to  application  for 
assistance  under  this  Act,  if  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  would  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  had  application  there- 
for been  made  In  advance)". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  with  several  of  my  New 
York  colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  introducing  legis- 
lation designed  to  make  the  Federal  Mass 
Transit  Act  better  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  metropolitan  areas  such 
as  New  York  City.  This  legislation  was 
prepared  in  consultation  with  the  steer- 
ing committee  representing  all  the  House 
Members  and  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York  in  this  Congress. 

This  is  a  very  modest  proposal  when 
measured  against  the  needs  of  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  the  assistance  given 
to  other  modes  of  transportation.  Exist- 
ing aid  to  mass  transit  amounts  to  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  sums  given  for 
highway  construction  and  is  not  nearly 
of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  aid  given 
the  airlines  and  the  maritime  industries 
during  periods  of  economic  difficulty. 

This  proposal  provides  a  small  in- 
crease In  the  amount  available  under 
the  Federal  program  for  grants.  It  also 
permits  States  to  advance  money  to  lo- 
calities for  mass  transit  against  the  ulti- 
mate Federal  contribution.  This  fea- 
ture is  particularly  important  to  New 
York.  Our  State  government  could.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted,  assist  New  York  City 
with  funding  of  capital  improvement^ 
for  its  mass  transit  system  and  then  re- 
coup its  advances  when  applications 
from  the  city  are  finally  approved  by 
the  Hiusing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  and  as  Federal  appropria- 
tions permit.  This  would  not  increase 
the  total  amount  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient.  but  would  make  large 
projects  more  feasible,  since  they  would 
not  be  limited  by  the  relatively  small  an- 
nual appropriations.  With  the  kind  of 
assurance  of  recoupment  provided  by 
this  bill.  New  York  State  could  In  effect 
enable  New  York  City  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  with  needed  transit  improve- 
ments. 

In  1965  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
permit  use  of  Federal  highway  user  tax 
funds  for  mass  transit  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  localities,  sucli  diversion  is 
required  to  develop  and  maintain  a  vi- 
able and  balanced  transportation  system. 
I  also  introduced  legislation  to  permit 
much  more  extensive  aid  to  mass  transit 
without  the  restriction  that  operating 
costs  be  paid  exclusively  out  of  fares. 
This  Is  conditioned  on  the  development 
of  a  program  which  will  put  the  recipient 
system  in  optimum  operating  condition 
within  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  need  and  the  Justice 
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of  more  imaginative  and  expanded  Fed- 
eral aid  for  mass  transit.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  achieving  this  goal.  My  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  legislation  introduced 
today  is  testimony  to  my  desire  to  make 
some  advance  in  this  area.  It  does  not 
reflect  any  diminution  of  my  commit- 
ment to  make  the  Federal  Government 
aid  more  adequate  to  the  needs. 

CENTRAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  and  all  other  Members  of 
the  House  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  LIBERALIZATION 
OF  INCOME  LIMITS  UNDER  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  PEN- 
SION PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Introduce  a  bill  which  will  keep  the  vet- 
erans' pension  program  current  with 
changes  in  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  amount  of  an- 
nual Income  of  a  veteran  determines  the 
amount  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion which  he  receives.  The  current 
earnings  limitations  In  the  law  have 
remained  unchanged  since  1959.  During 
this  period  there  have  been  substantial 
Increases  in  both  wages  and  prices,  and 
the  figure  established  8  years  ago  can 
hardly  be  considered  realistic.  During 
this  «-year  period,  in  comparison,  the 
earning  limitations— retirement  test— in 
social  security  has  been  liberalized  three 
times  and  now  is  25-percent  higher  than 
it  was  in  1959.  I  suggest  similar  treat- 
ment for  veterans'  pensions. 

This  bill  amends  the  annual  Income 
schedule  which  determines  the  amount 
of  non-service-connected  disability  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows 
and  children.  The  increase  provided  In 
the  schedule  Is  about  20  percent.  For 
instance,  a  single  veteran  would  be  able 
to  have  an  income  of  $720  a  year  or  less 
and  still  be  entitled  to  a  $100  a  month 
pension.  Under  existing  law,  the  pen- 
sion is  reduced  when  his  Income  ex- 
ceeds $600  a  year.  Similar  changes  are 
made  in  the  other  limits  provided  in  the 
law. 

My  bill  will  take  care  of  a  distressing 
situation  which  has  plagued  every  con- 
gressional office.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Congre-ss  last  year  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  VA  benefits  of 
some  30,000  veterans  and  widows.  On 
two  occasions  last  year  the  Senate  passed 


an  amendment  which  would  have  ex- 
empted the  social  security  increases  for 
VA  pension  income  purposes.  This 
would  have  meant  that  these  veterans 
would  have  gotten  their  social  security 
benefit  increase  without  any  loss  of  pen- 
sion payments.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  both  occasions  objected 
to  the  Senate  legislation.  Chairman 
Teague  pointed  out  that  this  approach 
was  discriminatory  in  that  it  exempted 
income  from  only  this  one  source  and 
that  it  ignored  the  legislation  passed  in 
1964  which  exempted  10  percent  of  pri- 
vate and  public  retirement  income  for 
VA  pension  purposes.  You  will  recall 
that  the  1964  legislation  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  social  security  benefit  increase 
of  that  year,  but  the  social  security  bill 
died  in  conference  late  in  the  session. 
Mr.  Teagde  explained  on  the  floor: 

The  first  thing  that  Is  evident  In  this  alle- 
gation of  some  pensioners  that  they  have 
been  mistreated  is  that  the  10-percent  ex- 
clusion Is  greater  than  the  7-percent  In- 
crease. 

The  second  thing  that  need  be  said  Is  that 
most  of  the  people  who  are  complaining 
today  about  having  to  take  a  reduction  in 
their  Veterans'  Administration  pension  as  a 
resxilt  of  moving  from  one  Income  bracket 
to  another  have  enjoyed  a  higher  rate  of  pen- 
sion for  9  months,  higher  than  they  would 
have  received  had  the  Congress  not  enacted 
Public  Law  88-664. 

Other  additional  factors  need  to  be  made 
crystal  clear  at  this  time.  These  are  that  In 
comparing  1964  with  1965:  Every  person  gets 
more  pension;  everyone  gets  more  social  se- 
curity; a  few.  approximately  1'2  percent,  got 
an  additional  windfall;  everyone  continues 
to  get  more  pension  and  more  social  secu- 
rity than  they  got  In  1964;  everyone  In  1966 
will  get  more  pension  than  he  did  In  1964. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
would  protect  forever  this  discriminatory 
windfall  for  these  favored  few  30,000 
pensioners. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs   to   recom- 
mend to  the  House,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  followed  this  policy. 
of  endeavoring  to  make  uniform  all  of  the 
benefits   applicable   under   the   pension   and 
compensation     programs.     We      pay     these 
benefits   on   the   basis   of    proven   need   and 
proven  disability.    If  this  amendment  should 
be  written  into"  law  it  would  be  grossly  un- 
fair, In  my  opinion,  to  the  thousands  of  oth- 
ers  who  are   on  the  pension  rolls  who  are 
receiving    civil    service    retirement;    railroad 
retirement;  city,  state,  or  county  retirement; 
retirement  from  a  teaching  position;   or  re- 
tirement from  one  of  the  corporations  that 
has  its  own  retirement  program.    These  pro- 
grams  are.  as  we  all  know,  increased  from 
time     to     time.      Inerttably     such     change 
makes  a  man  who  is  receiving  a  pension  un- 
der   the    Veterans'    Administration    pension 
system  move  from   one  bracket  to  another 
automatically  when  a  change  In  his  income 
occurs  v*nth  the  resultant  reduction  In  most 
Instances    of    his    Veterans'    Administration 
pension    because   of   Increased   Income   from 
other  sources. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  periodically  review  changing 
economic  conditions  as  they  affect  both  pen- 
sion and  compensation.  Tlie  bUl  which  we 
are  considering  today  can  be  said  to  have 
resulted  in  many  of  Its  provisions  from 
changing  economic  con41tlon8.  Pension 
bills  have  been  enacted  such  as  the  existing 
basic  law  on  this  subject.  Public  Law 
86-211  in  an  effort  to  modernize  this  system 
and  bring  It  up  to  date  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic factors  of  life.  This  has  been  re- 
viewed m  the  immediate  paat  through  the 


enactment  of  Public  Law  88-664,  and  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  review  the 
pension  program  again.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  when  this  review  takes  place  the  com- 
mittee will  follow  Its  historic  policy  In  re- 
gard to  widows  and  veterans  of  seeing  that 
any  new  limitations  which  may  be  enacted 
apply  to  one  and  ai!  on  an  equal  basis.  It 
Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  after  reviewing 
such  a  program  that  the  committee  would 
recommend  preference  to  a  few.  Rather  It 
will  make  recommendations  to  treat  every 
body  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  same 
wav. 


Since  this  was  not  done  in  the  89th 
Congress,  my  bill,  I  believe,  will  break 
this  parliamentary  impasse.  It  is  con- 
sistent. I  believe,  with  the  criteria 
handed  down  by  Chairman  Teague  in 
that  it  is  nondiscriminatory — treating  all 
veterans  and  all  types  of  income  alike — 
and  is  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  avoid  the  reduction  of  the  VA  ben- 
efits of  some  30,000  people  which,  per- 
haps justifiable  in  theory,  is  almost  im- 
possible to  explain  to  them. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  my  legis- 
lation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  IN  THE  MAX- 
IMUM UTILIZATION  OF  FREE  EN- 
TERPRISE IN  URBAN  PLANNING 

Mr.  BFIASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill,  which  amends 
the  preamble  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954.  My  purpose  in  introducing  these 
proposed  changes  in  language  are  two- 
fold. In  the  case  of  amending  the  pre- 
amble of  the  1949  act.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  private  assistance 
in  meeting  all  phases  of  the  Nation's 
housing  needs. 

I  frequently  feel  that  when  we  deal 
with  legislation  concerning  the  vast  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  urban  development, 
we  tend  to  emphasize  the  governmental 
role  to  such  great  extent  that  we  over- 
look the  nongovernmental  resources  that 
can  make  a  significant  and  constructive 
contribution  in  meeting  these  needs.  I 
hope  that  this  clarification  will  cause 
those  who  administer  various  housing 
and  urban  programs,  on  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level  to  make  greater 
use.  where  appropriate,  of  private  re- 
sources, including,  but  not  limited  to. 
such  sources  as  private  planners,  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  so  forth. 

My  second  objective  in  this  bill  is  to 
clarify  the  utilization  of  private  plan- 
ning consultants  under  the  urban  plan- 
ning provisions  of  section  701  of  the 
1954  act.  At  present,  this  section  states 
that  it  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  "to 
encourage  such  governments  to  establish 
and  improve  planning  staffs." 

I  have  researched  this  matter  and  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  Intended 
that  section  701  was  enacted  to  encour- 
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age,  through  Federal  assistance,  plan- 
ning activities  on  the  part  of  local 
government  and  it  was  not  Congress' 
intention  to  limit  such  planning  func- 
tions to  "staffs"  only,  but  to  broaden 
planning  activities  in  ways  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  local  government. 
However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
present  language  has  resulted  in  many 
instances  of  section  701  funds  being 
granted  only  to  applicants  that  were 
perfonning  planning  activities  by  their 
own  planning  staffs.  This  has  served  to 
adversely  affect  those  section  701  ap- 
plicants, which,  because  of  their  own 
special  situations,  desire  to  have  urban 
planning  services  performed  by  outside 
professional  planning  consultants. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  a 
community  may  not  wish  to  develop  a 
regular  planning  staff  or  to  perform  all 
of  the  planning  functions  with  its  own 
staff  because  of  various  problems  arising 
therefrom.  In  such  instances  they  would 
prefer  to  work  on  a  contractual  basis 
with  an  outside  consulting  expert  and 
in  those  situations  I  feel  the  community 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  utilize  such  professional  services  be- 
cause of  a  narrow  and  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  what  Congress  Intended 
when  it  passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  will  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  that  Congress  during 
this  session  will  make  clear  the  inten- 
tions of  maximum  utilization  of  free  en- 
terprise in  meeting  the  Nation's  housing 
and  urban  needs  and  in  making  a  greater 
use,  where  appropriate,  of  private  plan- 
ning consultants  under  the  section  701 
program.        

AMBASSADOR  KNAPPSTEIN  SAYS 
NEO-NAZIS  CANNOT  SUCCEED  IN 
TODAY'S   GERMANY 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr,  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5.  1967.  His  Excellency  Heinrich 
Knappstein.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  West  Germany,  spoke  at  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation. 

The  following  news  story  and  the  text 
of  the  Ambassadors  remarks  appeared 
In  the  Jewish  Week,  published  here  in 
Washington,  on  March  9,  1967. 

The  Ambassador's  remarks  should 
help  reduce  the  fears  of  non-Germans 
about  the  apparent  Increase  in  Nazi  ac- 
tivity in  Germany. 

The  news  article  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor's remarks  follow : 

German    Envoy    Says   Neo-Nazis    Can't 

Succeed 

(By  Barry  Polsky) 

Germany  Is  not  going  Nazi  again  and  Its 
government  will  do  everything  It  can,  In- 
cluding banning  the  National  Democratic 
Party  (NPD),  to  see  that  It  doesn't,  the 
West  German  ambassador  said  Sunday  in 
Waohington. 


Ambassador  Heinrich  Knappstein  said 
there  Is  legitimate  concern  Inside  and  out- 
side Germany  as  a  result  of  what  he  termed 
"alurming"  election  successes  by  the  right- 
wing  NPD  In  He.sse  and  Bavaria.  He  said 
Germans  tend  generally  to  underestimate 
the  danger  of  a  return  of  totalitarlanlrm 
while  persons  outside  Germany  tenC  to 
overestimate  It. 

Knappstein  said  the  government  has  re- 
jected the  idea  of  banning  the  NPD  because 
It  wants  to  restrict  such  an  action  to  cases 
of  "grave  danger  to  democratic  freedom." 
But  he  assured  his  audience  at  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation  that  If  German  de- 
mocracy was  threatened  by  the  NPD,  the 
government  would  call  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  investigate  and,  if  necessary,  ban 
tlie  party  as  a  last  resort. 

ELECTORAL    REFORM 

In  the  meantime,  he  said.  Germany  has 
been  alerted  to  the  resurgence  of  right-wing 
nationalism  In  the  country  and  actions  could 
be  and  were  being  taken  to  halt  It. 

Knappstein  said  the  new  government  is 
watching  the  NPD  carefully  to  be  sure  It 
doesn't  threaten  German  democracy.  "Ger- 
many ...  Is  ab.solutely  dPtermlned  not  to 
tolerate"  a  return  of  Nazi  totalitarianism, 
he  said. 

The  ambassador  said  his  government  Is 
determined  to  carry  out  election  reform  to 
replace  proportional  representation  In  state 
piullaments  with  a  system  modeled  after 
that  In  America  and  England,  where  a  party's 
seats  are  won  In  individual  elections  rather 
than  by  a  percentage  of  total  votes. 

The  old  parties  will  have  to  review  their 
political  activity  and  education  and  get 
closjr  to  the  people.  Knappstein  said.  He 
noted  that  the  three  old  parties  have  begun 
new  education  programs  to  win  back  right- 
wing  voters. 

SEES    FARM    ISSfE    AIDING    NPD 

Knappstein  predicted  that  farmers  In 
Schleswlg-Holsteln  and  Lower  Saxony  may 
vote  for  the  NPD  in  the  next  election  there 
because  of  reductions  In  government  f.orm 
subsidies,  but  said  this  dldnt  make  them 
Nazis. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  how  a  former 
Nazi  party  member,  Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger, 
could  have  been  chosen  to  head  the  new 
government,  Knappstein  said  that  In  Ger- 
man eyes,  Kleslnger  was  never  a  Nazi. 

"Our  concept  of  'Nazi'  Is  different  from 
yours,"  the  ambassador  said.  "In  our  con- 
cept, one  who  actively  and  recklessly  pro- 
motes Nazi  party  alms  is  a  Nazi,  but  a  man 
who  Just  Joins  the  party  is  a  'party  mem- 
ber.' " 

Knappstein  said  questions  as  to  why  ex- 
Nazi  war  criminals  receive  seemingly  lenient 
sentences  "worry"  him,  but  he  can  only  an- 
swer that  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to 
support  stlffer  penalties. 

Most  witnesses  were  killed  in  the  concen- 
tration campe,  Knappstein  said,  so  the  courts 
must  rely  largely  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
This  type  of  evidence  usually  isn't  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  highest  penalties,  he 
said. 

Text  or  Talk  bt  German  Ambassador 

The  following  is  taken  from  remarks  Sun- 
day on  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation  by 
Ambassador  Heinrich  Knappstein  of  West 
Germany. 

.  .  .,  your  good  rabbi  has  put  before  me  a 
question  which  Is  more  than  a  64.000-dollar 
question;  Is  Germany  going  Nazi  again?  Out 
of  my  deepest  conviction  the  answer  Is  no, 
but  I  am  sure  you  want  to  hear  my  reasons 
for  this  No. 

Since  the  revival  of  democratic  life  In  Ger- 
many after  World  War  II  and  especially  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Republic  In 
1949  there  has  always  been  a  fringe  of  small 
natlonallatlc   splinter   groups   In   Germany's 


political  life.  These  groups  were  established 
as  parties,  split  again,  merged  with  other 
small  groups,  but  remained  altogether  neg. 
liglble  because  they  never  reached  more  than 
a  few  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  and,  due  to  a 
certain  provision  In  the  German  Consutu- 
tlon,  practically  never  got  a  seat  in  the  na- 
tional Parliament.  We  have  been  used 
through  the  ye.irs  to  allow  propaganda  on 
their  part,  but  we  did  not  take  them  seriously 
because  the  voters  never  followed  their  slo- 
gans. This  changed  for  the  first  time  last 
year  when  tlie  so-called  National  Democratic 
Party  or  NPD  Jumped  the  five  per  cent-clause 
In  two  German  States.  In  Hesse  and  Bavaria, 
and  polled  7.4  and  7.9  per  cent,  respectively, 
thereby  getting  six  and  15  seats  in  the  Hes- 
sian and  Bavarian  Parliaments.  Tliis  wae 
alarming  to  both  ourselves  and  to  other  coun- 
tries. Understandably  the  question  came  up: 
Is  Germany  going  Nazi  again?  The  first  re- 
action was  concern  and  anxiety  both  Inside 
the  country  and  outside.  I  believe  that,  in 
the  beginning,  at  home  we  have  underesti- 
mated the  danger  of  the  new  group,  whereas 
abroad  it  was  widely  over-estimated  and  even 
exaggerated,  so  as  if  Hitler  himself  were 
already  standing  "ante  portas".  The  first 
thing  we  did  at  home  was  a  careful  study 
and  analysis  of  the  NPD,  of  the  composition 
of  their  voters,  of  their  ideologies  and  slogans 
and  oi  the  reasons  and  motifs  which  led  to 
the  growing  number  of  votes  gathered  by  the 
NPD.  No  doubt,  the  former  nationalistic 
splinter  parties  increased  by  almost  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  but  still 
8  per  oent  of  the  total  electorate  Is  a  very 
small  figure,  because  92  per  cent  of  the  voters 
remained  faithful  to  the  old,  reliable  demo- 
cratic parties.  And  92  per  cent,  after  all,  la 
an  overwhelming  majority  and  a  strong  pro- 
tection for  a  democratic  system.  I  believe 
we  In  Germany,  that  Is  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  political  parties,  must  not 
minimize  or  underestimate  the  danger  of  a 
new  nationalistic  group,  but  on  the  other 
h.and  our  friends  abroad  must  not  be  overly 
alarmed  as  If  Germiiny  were  going  Nazi  again. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  now  some  Informa- 
tion about  the  results  of  our  thorough  In- 
vestigation Into  the  sociological  structure  of 
the  new  gr')up.  into  the  reasons  and  motifs 
that  Induced  people  to  vote  for  that  party 
and  about  the  remedies  with  which  we  are 
proposing  to  meet  the  danger  they  really 
represent. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the 
NPD  was  a  pure  neo-Nazi  group  consisting 
of  old  Nazis  who  have  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing.  There  certainly  Is  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  voters  who 
have  been  Incurable  old  Nazis,  who  think 
that  this  new  party  Is  the  best  political 
haven  for  them,  but  they  are  not  even  a 
majority  within  the  NPD.  The  majority 
without  doubt  consists  of  conservative 
nationalists  who  have  not  even  been  Nazis 
during  the  Nazi  time.  Among  them,  for 
Instance,  the  two  leaders  of  the  party;  Hen 
von  Thadden  and  Herr  Thlele.  They  are 
pure  nationalists,  "Gennany-flrsters",  "right- 
wingers",  as  you  have  them  In  almost  every 
country.  They  are  against  any  foreign  In- 
fluence, be  it  West  or  East,  against  European 
Integration,  against  NATO-Alliance  and  for 
an  Independent  Germany  relying  only  on  her- 
self and  taking  her  fate  Into  her  own  hand*. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  group  has  been 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  right-wing  na- 
tionalism which  has  grown  successfully  in 
neighboring  France.  Interestingly  enough 
both  groups,  the  old  Nazis  and  the  conserva- 
tive nationalists,  are  mostly  elderly  people 
Who  are  not  satlsfled  with  the  traditional 
parties,  who  have  lost  wealth  and  Influence 
and  who  are  trying  to  regain  both  In  what 
they  believe  is  a  new  way. 

A  third  element  In  the  NPD,  partly  Identi- 
cal with  the  two  groups  I  have  described,  U 
what  Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt  called  a 
PoujadlBt  element,  another  loan  from  our 
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French  neighbor.  You  remember  the 
Poujadlsts  were  a  very  active  and  radical 
group  m  Prance,  consisting  of  small  business- 
men and  amaU  farmers,  who  for  one  rea- 
gon  or  another  could  not  participate  In  the 
affluence  of  the  society  In  recent  years.  In 
Germany  they  are  so  to  say  the  backlash  of 
the  so-called  German  economic  miracle. 
They  were  the  stepchildren  of  the  recent 
German  prosperity  and  the  first  ones  to  be 
hit  by  a  certain  economic  recession  we  have 
in  Germany  today.  So  they  looked  for  a 
forum  to  protest  loudly  and  found  It  In  the 

NPD. 

A  fourth  group  within  the  NPD  cannot  be 
overlooked;     the     expellees     and     refugees. 
After  the  war  no  leas  than  12  to  15  million 
people  have  been  expeUed  from  their  home- 
steads in  East  Germany  or  fled  westward  be- 
fore the  soviet  troops  arrived.    Their  num- 
ber erew  further  when  more  and  more  people 
escaped  from  the  Soviet  occupied  Zone  of 
Germany— which    finally    resulted    as    you 
^ow  in  the  erection  of  the  WaU  between 
Bast  and  West  Germany.     The  overwhelming 
majority    of    all    these   people   succeeded    In 
accommodating    themselves    to    their    new 
Bituatlon.  that  Is.  they  found  new  Jobs  and 
new  homesteads  In  West  Germany.     But  be- 
sides the  millions  that  were  successfiU  In 
their  adjustment^there  were  some   thou- 
Rands  who  did  not  succeed  to  adjust  them- 
wTves    to    their    new    life— for    one    reason 
or  another  they  remained  In  a  state  of  home- 
sickness and  they  Anally  Joined  the  other 
m^ontented  In  the  NPD-after  they  had 
been  members  of  the  different  Refugee  parties 
to  years  which  also  did  not  fulflU  the  un- 
realistic hopes  of  the  refugees  and  expellees. 
Now   there   Is    a   strong    element    of   them 
in  the  new  NPD. 

The  four  groups  I  have  described,  the  old 
Nazis      the     conservative     nationalist,     the 
■■Poujadlsts"   and   elements  of  the   refugees 
from  the  East,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  NPD. 
By  using  certain  nationalistic  slogans  they 
have  m  addition  attracted  quite  a  number 
of  voters  from  all  walks  of  life.    The  politi- 
cal situation,  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  was 
very  favorable  for  them.    The  German  gov- 
enunent  could  not  harvest  much  success  in 
Its  foreign  policy.    Many  endeavors  to  reach 
certain   political    goals   dear    to    our   hearts 
seemed    futile.       The     NATO-Alliance     was 
weakened  by  the  decision  of  France  to  with- 
draw from  Its  integrated  organization.    The 
relations    with    France    were    deteriorating. 
Even  the  relations  with  the  United   States 
were  disturbed  by  the  so-called  offset-ques- 
tion and  other  problems.     The   integration 
of  Europe  and  the  Common  Market  did  not 
make  the  hoped-for  progress  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  reunlflcatlon  of   the  di- 
vided country   seemed   to    be   farther   away 
than  ever.    AH  this  led  to  a  widespread  feel- 
ing of  frustration.    In  such  a  precarious  sit- 
uation many  Germans  are  Inclined   not  to 
react  In  a  rational  way.  but  In  an  emotional 
way.    So  the  vehement  nationalistic  slogans 
proclahned  by  the  NPD  resulted  In  many  new 
applications  for  membership  In  that  party. 
In  addition  to  all  that  we  had  In  the  weeks 
before  the  two  elections  In  Hesse  and  Bavaria 
a  long  lasting  federal  government  crisis  after 
Chancellor  Erhard  had  lost  the  majority  in 
Parliament,   but   was    not    ready    to    resign. 
During  that  time  the  feeling  of  frustration 
spread    over    the    whole    country    inducing 
many  voters  to  express  their  protest  against 
"Bonn"  by  voting  for  the  NPD. 

It  Is  no  doubt  that  also  quite  a  niunber 
of  young  voters  were  attracted  by  the  na- 
tlonaUstlc  slogans  of  the  NPD.  Due  to  their 
former  abuse  during  the  Nazi  regime,  certain 
good  words  like  "Fatherland",  "honor",  "tra- 
dition", "national  Interest"  and  ■■patriotism" 
had  been,  so  to  say,  banned  from  the  politi- 
cal vocabulary  of  the  political  parties.  Now 
the  NPD  rediscovered  them  and  used  them 
frequently,  thereby  appealing  to  the  natural 
desire   for    national    pride   and    seU-eeteem 


among  the  younger  voters.  But  still  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  percentage  of  younger 
voters  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  In  the 
NPD  is  much  smaller  than  the  percentage 
of  those  young  people  Is  among  the  entire 
population.  In  other  words,  the  NPD  has 
won  the  German  youth  to  a  much  lesser  de- 
gree than  their  percentage  In  the  other  po- 
litical parties  would  lead  one  to  expect.  On 
the  other  side,  young  people,  university  stu- 
dents, apprentices  and  young  workers  have 
staged  hundreds  of  vehement  protest  demon- 
strations against  the  NPD  showing  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration does  not  go  with  this  nationalistic 
group. 

Two  more  facta  about  the  NPD  which  were 
revealed  by  the  government  investigation  are 
significant.  One  is  that  they  have  not  de- 
veloped a  hlgh-callbre  national  leadership, 
but  are  divided  among  themselves,  and  sec- 
ondly that  they  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop a  platform  which  would  go  beyond 
commonplaces  and  cliches  such  as  honor, 
dignity,  Integrity  and  others. 

One  Important  question  you  are  going  to 
ask  me;  What  are  the  Germans  themselves 
doing  to  keep  this  nationalistic  group  from 
growing  further  and  from  becoming  a  real 
danger  for  democracy  and  peace? 

Well,  the  first  step  has  been  taken  already. 
Thorough   Investigations  are  under  way  to 
analyze  the  new  group  and  to  derive  from 
that  analysis  ways  and  means  to  counteract 
their  further  development.    It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  government  should  ban  the 
NPD  the  same  way  as  the  communist  party 
and  a  former  nationaUst  group,  the  Deutsche 
Relchspartel,    were    banned.      The    German 
government  has  rejected  this  Idea  because 
political  freedom  Is  such  an  important  part 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  that  we  want 
to  restrict  It  only  In  case  of  grave  danger  for 
democratic  freedom  Itself.    Besides  that,  not 
the  government  but  only  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  able  to  ban  a  political  party  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  actively  destroying  the 
democratic  basis  of  the  Republic.    We  do  not 
want  to  force  them  underground  In  order  to 
be  able  to  maintain  a  rigid  surveillance  of 
their    activities.     So    ntunber    one    of    our 
countermeasures  Is  to  watch  them  carefully 
and  thereby  keep  them  under  public  control. 
The  second  measure  Is  the  result  of  the 
wholesome  shock  the  old  traditional  parties 
have   suffered   through    the   succe^^s   of   the 
NPD.     They  were  awakened  from  the  com- 
fortable sleep  of  routine.    These  parties  will 
have   to  review   their  methods   of  political 
activity    and    of    their    political    education. 
They  will  have  to  get  closer  to  the  people  to 
win  all  those  voters  back  who  left  them  be- 
cause they  had  the  impression  that  the  old 
parties    did    not    care   for    them.      The    old 
parties,  for  instance,  made  the  mistake  never 
to  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  NPD  and  to  start 
discussions  with   them.     Had   they   done  so 
during  the   campaigns  many   people  would 
not  have  fallen  prey  to  the  nationalist  slo- 
gans of  the  NPD.    I  have  been  Inlormed  now 
that  all  three  old  parties  have  started  edu- 
cational programs  to  inform  the  people  about 
the  NPD  and   its  dangerous  goals  in  order 
to  win  them  back  for  themselves. 

Another  event  has  worked  like  a  covinter. 
measure  against  the  NPD.  even  though  It  was 
not  meant  to  be  one.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
creation  of  the  Grand  Coalition  In  Bonn  tin- 
der Chancellor  Kleslnger.  Since  December, 
Germany  after  months  of  frustration  has 
a  strong  government  again  based  on  a  very 
broad  majority  in  Parliament.  The  new  gov- 
ernment has  had  considerable  success  al- 
ready in  the  few  weeks  of  Its  activities.  The 
national  budget  has  been  balanced  by  cut- 
ting It  down  by  4.5  billion  Marks.  Diplo- 
matic relations  with  Romania  have  been 
established.  Diplomatic  relations  with  Jor- 
dan have  been  re-established.  The  Treaty 
of  Friendship  with  France  has  been  revived 
and  promising  talks  are  under  way  with  the 


United  States  to  settle  the  off-set  and  the 
troop  question'.  More  than  anything  else 
It  was  a  succ  that  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic,  Is  sharing  the  power  and 
responsibility  of  the  government. 

All  this  has  fundamentally  changed  the 
public  mood  since  the  elections  In  Hesse  and 
Bavaria  took  place.  I  was  In  Germany  my- 
self at  the  beginning  of  January  and  fotmd 
that  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  Is  prevail- 
ing there,  that  much  of  the  frustration  of 
last  fall  has  vanished  and  that  the  new 
government  and  both  Its  Chancellor  and  Its 
Vice  Chancellor  have  a  great  appeal  to  the 
people.  I  am  sure  that  the  new  government 
and  Its  actions.  In  the  long  run,  will  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  NPD. 

It  might  very  well  happen  that  In  the  next 
State  elections  In  the  States  of  Schleswlg- 
Holsteln  and  Lower  Saxony  the  NPD  again 
may  win  some  percentages  of  votes,  due  to 
the"  fact  that  the  government  has  cut  the 
subsidies  for  farmers  by  about  half  a  billion 
marks.  So  many  a  farmer  may  be  angry  and 
in  protest  may  vote  NPD  I  cannot  predict 
whether  this  will  be  the  case  or  not.  If  they 
Increase  their  percentage  I  would  not  con- 
sider It  an  Increased  danger  because  the 
farmers,  who  would  protest  the  reduction  of 
government  subsidies,  do  not  become  Nazis 
thereby. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  at  all  whether 
the  NPD  in  future  months  will  grow  or  fall 
apart.    Of  one  thing,  of  course,  you  may  be 
sui«;  We  will  be  watchful  and  If  I  say  we. 
I  mean  92  per  cent  of  the  German  people 
who    are    backing    the    democratic    political 
parties.     If  the   NPD   really   should   become 
dangerous  and  a  threat   to  democracy  and 
peace,  the  government  certainly  will  call  on 
the  Supreme  Court  to  start  an  investigation 
and  if  sufficient  evidence  Is  found  to  ban  the 
NPD  altogether  from  the  political  scene  of 
Germany.    But  that  can  only  be  a  last  resort. 
When  I  mentioned  recently  that  the  NPD 
had  polled  only  less  than  8  .jer  cent  of  the 
total  vote  and  "that  92  per  cent  of  the  voters 
were  good  democrats,  somebody  said  to  me 
that  Hitler  had  started  too  with  only  7  to 
8  per  cent  of  the  voters  and  finally  had  taken 
over  the  whole  country.     I  told  this  gentle- 
man that  the  8  per  cent  and  the  nationalistic 
phrases  were  the  only  thing  the  Nazis  and 
the  NPD  had  In  common,  but  the  circum- 
stances and  the  situation  of   1967  was  100 
per  cent  different  from  the  situation  in  1930 
to  1932,  when  all  of  Germany  was  In  a  des- 
perate economic  crisis  with  6  million  unem- 
ployed, a  weak  democracy,  split  up  in  36  dif- 
ferent   splinter    parties    and    no    experience 
with    a    totalitarian    or    fascist    regime.     So 
all  the  chances  of  success  Hitler  had  at  that 
time,  the  NPD  does  not  have.     Germany  still 
lives  In  high  prosperity,  even  though  we  no- 
tice a  certain  slow-down   In  our  economic 
life,  we  have  a  consolidated  and  wholesome 
democracy  which  has  outlived  the  Welm&r 
Republic   already   by  four  years.     We   have 
strong  and  reliable  democratic  parties  and 
a  strong  and  determined  democratic  leader- 
ship.    And    finally,    I    told    this    gentleman 
that  a  totalitarian  or  fascist  or  Nazi  reghaae 
Is  like  a  contagious  disease,  like  the  small- 
pox.   Once  a  nation  has  gone  through  such 
a  disease,  It  becomes  Immune  of  It,  at  least 
for   some   generations.    Germany  has   gone 
through  the  totalitarian  disease  of  Nazism  to 
the  bitter  end.     It  survived  the  disease  and 
Is  absolutely  determined  not  to  tolerate  its 
coming  back. 

Another  countermeasure  under  considera- 
tion against  a  growing  NPD  is  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  by  which  the  election 
system  In  Germany  would  be  changed.  If  we 
had  had  last  fall  the  American  or  British 
election  system,  there  would  not  be  a  single 
deputy  of  that  party  in  any  German  Parlia- 
ment today  and  nobody  would  be  worried 
about  the  rise  of  that  party.  If  there  are 
six  deputies  of  the  NPD  now  in  the  diet  of 
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Hesse  and  15  In  Bavarian  Parlament  It  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  In  other  words,  If 
there  had  been,  let  us  say.  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  votes  cast  for  the  NPD,  then  they  must 
have  about  8  per  cent  of  the  deputies  in  the 
respective  parliament,  even  though  they  have 
not  won  a  single  seat  In  one  of  the  congres- 
sional districts.  Long  before  the  NPD  came 
up,  a  strong  movement  represented  by  the 
"German  Voters  Associ.ition"  has  been  striv- 
ing for  a  change  of  the  election  rules  in  i.ivor 
of  the  British  or  American  systems.  The  new 
government  is  determined  to  c.\rry  this 
amendment  through  because  we  think  it  is 
generally  a  better  system.  If  a  candidate  In 
his  congressional  district  gets  the  majority 
of  the  votes  he  is  elected  and  the  minority 
votes  are  counted  but  do  not  count,  whereas 
in  Germany  they  do  count  and  lead  to  a 
proportional  representation  of  any  splinter 
minority  in  P.irliament.  The  Introduction  of 
the  British-American  majority  system  in- 
stead of  the  proportional  representation 
would  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  a  splinter 
party  like  the  NPD.  An  amendment  can  be 
Introduced  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Bundestag.  At  the  time  being,  the  govern- 
ment commands  a  much  bigger  majority  than 
two- thirds  and  so  it  would  not  be  too  difficult 
to  pass  the  amendment. 

I   should   not   fall   to   mention   one   more 
countermeasure  against  the  NPD  or  any  other 
nationalistic    tendency    we    have    taken    In 
Germany — that  la  education.     There  was  a 
time.  I  admit,  where  we  have  not  done  enough 
In  this  respect,  especially  by  teaching  the 
younger  generation  the  history  of  Nazism. 
I  do  believe  though  that  In  the  meantime  we 
have  caught  up  and  are  doing  a  lot  In  that 
respect.     It  Is  Jtist  no  longer  true  that  the 
younger  generation  Is  not  Informed  about 
Nazi   crimes   and    German    history   between 
1933  and  1945.    I  have  good  witnesses  to  prove 
my  point.     Some  weeks  ago  four  rabbis  have 
been  travelling  In  Germany  teaching  In  Ger- 
man schools  about  Jews  and  Judaism  as  a 
religion.     Upon   their   return   one   of   them 
wrote  a  report  about  their  experiences.     Let 
me  quote  from  that  report  a  few  sentences: 
"While    one    cannot    generalize    about    any 
group  of  youths  anywhere  In  the  world.  It 
seemed    to    us    that    the    young    people    we 
found   In   Germany   were   not   too   different 
from  other  youths.    Many,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority,   are    apathetic   and    Indifferent,   con- 
cerned with  job  security  and  pleasure  Just 
as  American  youth  Is,  but  German  youth  too 
has  Its  avant  garde.    This  group  la  truly  dif- 
ferent from  ItB  predecessor  generation.    The 
vast  majority  of  the  academically  Interested 
young  people  have  no  similarity  to  their  pre- 
Hltler  counterparta.    Today's  university  and 
Gymnaala  students  are  fundamentally  'antl- 
natlonallstlc.  antl-mllltarlstlc.  non-conform- 
ists,   pro-Israel    and    phllo-Semltlc'.     Many 
are  open  and  unprejudiced,  resentful  of  their 
parents'     generation.      They     are    Informed 
about  the   Third   Reich.     The  mass  media, 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  books  and  edu- 
cational materlala  bring  the  holocaust  be- 
fore them  every  week  of  the  year.    One  might 
wish  that  our  own  Jewish  youngsters  knew 
as  much  about  Fascism  and  Nazism  as  Ger- 
man youth  seems  to  know.    They  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  of  history. 
They  realize  that  as  members  of  the  nation, 
they    cannot    divorce    themselves    from    ita 
past,  but  they  refuse  to  be  afflicted  with  guilt 
feelings.     They  are  unwilling  to   bear   the 
burden    of    collective    guilt    for    what   their 
parents  and  grandparents  did.    Aa  one  young 
person  said  to  us:  "For  the  older  generation 
the  Third  Reich  Is  a  moral  matter.    For  ua, 
it  Is  a  historical  one  from  which  we  are  pre- 
paxled  to  learn  but  for  which  we  refuse  to 
bear  personal  guilt.' " 

So  far  the  report  of  the  four  rabbis  and 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  It. 

Let  me  come  to  a  conclusion  now: 

The  answer  to  the  question  Rabbi  Gersten- 


feld  has  put  to  me:  Is  Germany  going  Nazi 
again?  Is  No,  as  I  said  before.  I  believe  that 
I  have  given  you  some  Insights  into  the  Ger- 
man situation  which  perhaps  cannot  serve 
as  legal  evidence  that  my  No  la  correct,  but 
which  might  help  you  to  see  that  my  answer 
may  be  right. 

Through  Nazism  we  Germans  have  learned 
that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  freedom. 
I  assure  you  we  will  be  most  vigilant  I 


This  Is  the  most  vitally  important  in- 
gredient of  the  program.  In  sum,  pri- 
vate  industry  and  the  people  themselves 
become  the  two  parts  of  the  machinery 
for  getting  the  job  done.  This  is  not 
new.  This  is  the  partnership  that  built 
America — railroads,  miners,  airlines, 
homesteaders.  There  is  no  reason  not 
to  continue  in  this  same  fine  tradition. 


INDUSTRY'S    INTEREST    IN    MODEL 
CITIES 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  sent  to  us  his  message 
with  his  recommendations  for  continu- 
ing the  war  on  poverty.  Let  me  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  expressed  their 
support  for  this  message. 

I  am  especially  attracted  to  the  hard 
commonsense  possibilities  which  it  ex- 
presses and  to  the  very  real  avenues  of 
private  participation  which  it  develops, 
participation  which  I  believe  is  manda- 
tory to  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate urban  poverty. 

The  mjdel  cities  program  proposal  of 
arcawidp  action  is  very  .sensible  when 
measured  against  efforts  which  would 
merely  continue  to  nibble  at  the  physical 
fringes  of  luban  problems. 

There  should  be  no  question  In  any  of 
our  minds,  by  now.  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  mend  our  cities  with  finger-in-the- 
dike  approaches.  The  logic  of  the  one 
and  the  illogic  of  the  other  is  obviou.s. 

Of  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
which  this  program  presents  one  of  the 
most  significant  is  the  demand  created 
for  a  new  technology,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  industry,  new 
materials,  new  technir  ues  for  using  those 
materials,  and  for  relating  labor  use  in 
new  and  rehabilitation  construction  so 
that  seasonal  layoffs  are  compensated  for 
and  annual  contracts  become  realistic 
objectives. 

The  sheer  size  of  tlie  model  cities  pro- 
gram commands  the  attention  of  the 
construction  and  building  materials  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation.  This  new  market 
is  billion-dollar  size.  It  will  exercise  de- 
mand over  many  years  beyond  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  a  demand  which  must  be 
supplied.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  basic 
commitment  of  our  American  economy. 
Industry's  interest  is  already  explicit 
in  some  areas.  Experimental  programs 
by  U.S.  Gypsum,  U.S.  Plywood,  Arm- 
strong Cork,  and  others  have  already  de- 
veloped new  technology  and  have  pointed 
in  new  directions.  These  Industries  are 
now  concerning  themselves  with  develop- 
ing cost  control  techniques. 

Industry's  interest  is  also  Implicit  in 
other  areas.  It  is,  for  example,  con- 
cerned with  the  possibilities  of  contract- 
ing and  of  subconti'actlng  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation to  the  people  living  in  model 
cities  areas.  Such  action  would  bring  a 
new  and  needed  viability  to  the  residents 
living  in  these  areas. 


CIA    DEFENDERS    SUPPORT    METH- 
ODS OP  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  following  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 
Our  great  strength  is  our  society's  differ- 
ences in  method — let  us  not  dilute  our 
freedoms  by  emulating  the  systems  we 
have  so  long  opposed.  If  public  support 
is  required,  let  us  unashamedly  publicly 
give  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Mar.  7,  1967] 

CIA  Detendeks  Support  Methods  of 
Communists 
Almost  as  dismal  as  the  hither! o  secret 
subsidizing  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion and  other  groups  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is  the  fatuous  efforts  of  some 
to  Justify  this  policy. 

No  one  contends  that  making  propaganda 
front  runners  of  students  will  destroy  the 
Independence  of  American  education,  al- 
though It  has  done  it  no  good. 

The  revelation  of  the  CIA's  covert  opera- 
tions, however,  has  led  to  a  loss  of  confidence, 
at  least,  for  the  moment  In  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  many  groups.  At  a  time  when  lack 
of  confidence  Is  identified  as  the  "credibility 
gap"  this  further  exposure  of  crypto  enter- 
prises simply  widens  the  gap  and  calls  for  a 
burdensome  house  cleamng. 

Apologists  for  the  CIA  point  out  that 
Russia  uses  students  to  spread  the  gospel 
according  to  St.  Marx.  It  Is  a  self-defeating 
defense.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  what 
America  wants  Its  Image  to  be  before  the 
world;  It  Is  a  question  of  what  this  nation 
wants  Its  Image  to  be  before  Itaelf. 

The  fact  Russia  does  It  once  would  have 
been  the  best  reason  for  the  United  States 
not  to  do  It.  The  US  Is  proud  of  the  con- 
tent of  Its  propaganda  as  the  supporter  of 
freedom.  This  propaganda  could  have  been 
openly  acclaimed  and  been  more  effective. 

Moreover,  the  CIA's  subsidies  were  bound 
to  be  exposed  sooner  or  later  with  a  back- 
lash that  would  make  the  world  suspect 
Americans  always  talk  with  "forked  tongues". 
As  couriers  of  Information  amateurs  are  out 
of  their  field.  No  one  should  know  this  bet- 
ter than  the  CIA. 

Those  who  defend  the  hidden  use  of  stu- 
dents and  other  amateurs  must  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  Instant  revtilslon  of  the 
public  and  press.  If  the  CIA's  subsidizing 
activities  are  as  proper  as  the  defenders  say, 
why  did  the  NSA  Immediately  announce  It 
was  rejecting  further  subventions?  Why  did 
the  American  Newsp>ai>er  Guild  Immediately 
disclaim  knowledge  that  $1  million  dollars  of 
Its  funds  had  come  from  the  CIA. 

Let  the  apologists  cry  that  the  CIA  was 
right  In  subverting  so  much  of  American  life, 
but  let  them  take  note  that  all  the  amateur 
spies  are  coming  In  out  of  the  cold  In  droves. 
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TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  FORGOTTEN 
AME31ICAN— THE  MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILY 

Mr    BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  six  bills  to  correct  the 
glaring  inequities  In  our  Federal  income 
tax  law. 

The  first  measure— H.R.  7240— would 
Increase  the  exemption  for  certain  de- 
pendents from  the  present  $600  to  a 
fairer  and  more  realistic  $1,200.  This 
new  increase  would  apply  to  dependent 
children  under  16  and  students  imder  22; 
to  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
dependents  and  to  dependents  over  the 

age  of  65. 

The  second  measure — H.R.  7295 — 
would  correct  a  serious  inequity  that 
hurts  working  mothers  and  single  heads 
of  households,  such  as  widows  and  wid- 
owers, who  must  provide  adequate  care 
and  supervision  for  dependent  children 
while  they  work.  It  provides  that  these 
taxpayers  may  deduct  the  full  cost  of 
child  care  up  to  $1,200  for  one  child  and 
a  total  of  $3,600  for  three  or  more  chil- 
dren in  any  tax  year,  when  the  care  is 
necessary  to  free  the  taxpayer  to  earn  a 
living. 

The  third  measure— H.R.  7297—1  am 
introducing  would  alleviate  the  inequi- 
table tax  burden  on  single  persons  by 
permitting  them  to  utilize  the  more  lib- 
eral head  of  household  method  of  com- 
puting their  taxes. 

The  fourth  measure— H.R.  7298— 
would  permit  students  and  their  families 
to  deduct  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  fifth  measure— H.R.  7296— would, 
to  a  large  extent,  offset  revenue  losses 
that  might  result  from  the  other  four 
measures  by  recapturing  for  the  Treas- 
ury literally  billions  of  dollars  that  now 
escape  through  the  depletion  allowance, 
ctrr  PROPOSED 
These  five  measures  will,  if  enacted, 
correct  some  of  the  Inequities  in  our  tax 
laws— particularly     those     that    weigh 
heavily  upon  those  forgotten  Americans, 
the  middle-income  family.   However,  any 
realistic  analysis  of  om-  jerry-built  tax 
structure  reveals  that  it  is  so  complex, 
so  riddled  with  special  Interest  provisions 
and  discriminatory  loopholes,  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  corrected  by  legislative 
patchwork.    That  is  why  I  am  Introduc- 
ing still  another  measure — H.J.  Resolu- 
tion 438 — calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  review  the  direction, 
purpose,  and  effect  of  our  tax  laws  and 
to  overhaul  the   entire  Rube  Goldberg 
structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caution  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  not  to  dismiss 
lightly  the  rising  tide  of  protest  against 
our  internal  revenue  system.  This  is  not 
an  expression  of  irritation  from  people 
who  do  not  want  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  costs  of  goverrunent.  It  is  a 
genuine  protest  by  a  growing  number 


of  people  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  pay- 
ing considerably  more  than  their  share. 

And  they  are  right. 

The  most  recent  complete  analysis  of 
Individual  income  tax  returns  for  1964 
shows  that  middle -income  Americans 
account  for  one-third  of  all  taxpayers, 
but  pay  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  taxes. 
The  burden  falls  most  heavily  upon  those 
who  earn  between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 
This  group  accoimts  for  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  taxpayers,  but  they  pay 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  in- 
dividual income  tax— SI  in  every  $5  that 
is  collected. 


THE   PRIVILEGED    FEW 


At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  that 
same  analysis  shows  that  19  people  with 
annual  incomes  in  excess  of  $1  miUion 
paid  no  tax  whatsoever  in  1964 — and  did 
so  in  strict  conformance  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  Reportedly,  the  ranks 
of  these  fortunate  millionaires  swelled  to 
50  last  year.  All  told  in  1964,  455  people 
reported  incomes  of  more  than  $100,000 
and  legally  paid  no  tax. 

As  disturbing  as  the  statistics  are.  they 
give  an  incomplete  picture  of  legal  tax 
dodges  and  loopholes  that  thrust  such  an 
unfair  burden  of  taxes  on  the  average 
taxpayer. 

A  very  substantial  amoimt  of  Income 
never  shows  up  on  tax  returns.  For 
example,  not  too  long  ago,  a  real  estate 
firm  in  New  York  could  report  in  its 
financial  statement  that  it  had  a  net 
ca.sh  return  of  over  85  million  available 
for  tax  distribution  to  stockholders,  yet 
this  same  firm  not  only  paid  no  income 
tax.  its  income  tax  return  showed  a  loss 
of  ever  81,750.000— legally. 

Again,  one  of  the  Nation's  richer 
women  put  a  $56  million  legacy  into  tax- 
free  bonds  and  was  in  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  enjoying  a  yearly  income  of  more 
than  $1.5  million  without  even  having  to 
report  it  on  her  income  tax  return. 
Under  existing  law,  this  was  and  still  is 
entirely  proper. 

OVERHAUL  NEEDED 

It  has  been  estimated  by  tax  experts 
that  legal  loopholes  cost  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury more  than  $40  billion  annually.  I 
believe  that  to  be  a  conservative  estimat*. 
We  must  have  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  Nation's  income  tax  structure.  It 
must  be  a  thorough  study  which  takes 
into  account  the  serious  impact  that  the 
growing  burden  of  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion is  imposing  on  the  American  family. 
It  must  also  consider  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  economy  and  our 
way  of  living.  Most  important  of  all.  it 
must  not  be  a  vehicle  for  perpetuation  of 
special  privilege  and  vested  Interest 
windfalls. 

Mv  sixth  bill,  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion'on  Unequal  Taxation,  will  accom- 
plish this,  but  it  will  take  time.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  very  onerous  inequi- 
ties that  can  and  must  be  removed  and 
there  are  also  several  particularly  fla- 
grant loopholes  that  can  be  closed  to 
make  up  for  any  loss  of  revenue  that 
might  result. 

REALISTIC  EXEMPTIONS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  increase  in  the  de- 
pendent exemptions  that  I  propose  are 
long  overdue. 


Everybody  knows  that  $600  simply  does 
not  represent  anything  like  the  cost  to- 
dav  of  raising  a  child,  of  maintaimng  a 
student,  or  of  caring  for  a  disabled  de- 
pendent or  an  aging  parent.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  budgeted  $1,000  a  year 
for  Cuban  refugee  children.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  budgets  up  to 
twice  as  much  for  child  care  as  IRS  al- 
lows the  taxpayer  to  exempt.  How  can 
the  taxpayer  be  expected  to  have  confi- 
dence in  a  tax  structure  based  on  such  a 
delusive  fantasy  as  the  $600  dependent 
exemption.  . 

This  exemption  was  set  m  i948,  almost 
20  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  shows  that  the  costs  of 
the  basic  goods  and  services— the  costs 
that  this  exemption  was  supposed  to  take 
into  account — have  soared.  Such  basic 
items  as  rent,  clothes,  and  personal  sen- 
ices  have  risen  more  than  50  percent. 
Medical  expenses  jumped  more  than  90 
percent.  Yet  in  the  five  major  revisions 
<;ince  1948,  the  $600  exemption  has  re- 
mained the  same  and  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  not  benefited  from  any  compen- 
satory liberalization. 

By  failing  to  take  into  account  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  the  generally 
expanding  standard  of  hving  of  the 
American  family,  this  tax  policy  is  not 
only  burdensome  and  unfair,  it  also  tends 
to  defeat  the  very  national  goals  and 
objectives  that  the  revenue  is  used  to 
further. 

If  this  grossly  inadequate  exemption 
imposes  an  unfair  burden  on  the  middle- 
income  group,  it  is  disastrous  for  lower 
income  families.  ,      •,      <■ 

Let  me  take  one  example:  A  family  ol 
three  living  on  $10,000  per  year  gets  an 
exemption  of  $  1 .800 .  Assuming  that  they 
claim  the  standard  deduction,  they  are 
paving  income  tax  on  $7,200  or  approxi- 
mately $1,228. 

Now  let  us  take  a  family  of  three  earn- 
ing $6,000.  They  get  an  exemption  of 
$1  800  as  well,  and  claiming  the  standard 
deduction,  pay  a  tax  of  $552  on  $3,600. 
According  to  the  consumer  price  index 
the  $1,800  falls  at  least  50  percent,  or 
$900,  short  of  the  actual  cost. 

The  $10,000  family  is  overpaying  Its 
tax  by  $171.  or  16  percent.  The  $6,000 
family  is  overpaying  its  tax  by  $250  or 
45  percent.  . 

There  is  something  seriously  out  oi 
balance  in  a  system  that  spends  billions 
to  conquer  poverty  and  at  the  same  tiine 
imposes  poverty  on  hard-working,  mid- 
dle-income American  families  through 
repressive  and  discriminatory  taxation. 
■We  can  afford  to  change  this.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  afford  not  to.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  now  to  correct  this  long- 
standing wrong. 

WORKING    MOTHERS    HELP 

Another  grossly  unfair  aspect  of  our 
tax  law  is  the  way  we  treat  the  problem 
of  the  working  mother  and  single  per- 
sons with  dependents,  such  as  widows 
and  widowers. 

Today,  if  a  working  mother  makes  less 
than  $6,000  annually,  she  may  deduct 
up  to  $600  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  her 
child  while  she  works.  If  she  has  more 
than  one  child,  she  may  deduct  a  grand 
total  of  $900.  For  every  dollar  over 
$6,000  that  the  working  mother  earns 
she  forfeits  $1  of  deduction.    Thus,  the 
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single  mother  of  three  who  earns  $6,899 
may  deduct  $1. 

The  actual  cost  of  providing  child 
care  may  range  from  $800  to  $1,200  per 
child. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  an 
expanded  new  program  to  provide  child 
care.  Not  only  does  this  demonstrate 
the  crying  need  of  our  working  mothers 
for  proper  care  and  supervision  of  their 
children,  it  also  presents  a  strange  con- 
nict  in  Federal  policy.  We  are  using  tax 
dollars  to  provide  services  which  our  tax 
laws  will  not  permit  the  taxpayers  to 
provide  for  themseves. 

I  will  support  the  President's  request 
for  expanded  child  care  centers.  They 
are  needed  by  many  of  our  working 
mothers  who  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
for  services,  whether  they  get  a  de- 
duction or  not.  They  also  provide  a 
constructive  alternative  to  relief  for 
many  mothers  prevented  from  working 
by  inability  to  arrange  for  child  care, 
and  they  provide  for  vital  preparation 
of  underprivileged  children  for  school 
which  may  well  prevent  their  becoming 
future  delinquents  and  burdens  on  the 
State.  But  I  will  also  fight  to  see  that 
the  working  mother  who  can  pay  for  the 
care  of  her  own  children  will  not  be 
barred  from  doing  so  by  absurdly  re- 
strictive laws. 

NATION    WILL    BENEFIT 

This  deduction  I  am  proposing  will 
help  millions  of  mothers  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  work  to  vdn  their  own  In- 
dividual war  on  poverty  without  assist- 
ance. It  will  also  benefit  the  Nation 
uniquely. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  the  desperate 
need  for  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers, 
medical  technicians,  and  the  like.  We 
have  a  national  deficit  of  over  150.000 
teachers,  125,000  nurses,  and  100,000 
social  workers. 

Paradoxically,  there  are  today  con- 
siderably more  than  3.5  million  college- 
trained  women  in  this  country,  many  of 
whom  are  not  working  because  of  the 
way  our  restrictive  tax  laws  discriminate 
again.st  working  mothers.  The  reform 
that  I  am  propcsins  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  draw  upon  the  Nation's 
largest  untapped  reservoir  of  able  and 
mature  professional  talent.  It  would 
help  our  schools,  hospitals,  and  social 
agencies  to  make  badly  needed  improve- 
ment and  expansion  in  their  services. 
In  addition,  these  Jobs  will  create  new 
tax  revenue. 

This  is  no  special  tax  privilege  that  I 
am  advocating.  We  allow  our  business- 
men and  our  professional  people  to 
deduct  costs  incurred  so  that  they  may 
do  their  jobs.  It  Is  appropriate  to  treat 
a  working  mother's  legitimate  expenses 
of  doing  business  in  the  same  way.  I 
ur-je  immediate  action  to  authorize  this. 

ROB    PETER    TO    PAY    FOR   PETER 

The  treatment  of  educational  expenses 
is  another  strange  paradox  of  our  tax 
law. 

Our  Increasingly  complex  and  expand- 
ing society  needs  all  the  talented  and 
highly  educated  young  people  that  we 
can  produce.  The  Federal  Government 
has  allocated  $4,232  billion  to  meet  the 
needs  of  higher  education  in  this  Nation 


and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future.  Our  States  are  budgeting  greater 
and  greater  sums  to  support  colleges  and 

broaden  student  scholarship  programs. 

I  suggest  that  education  is.  in  many 
respects,  a  tool  of  trade.  Young  people 
who  graduate  from  college  earn  at  least 
$140,000  more  in  their  lifetime  than  those 
who  only  gradual*  from  high  school. 
Not  only  do  they  contribute  more  to  our 
society,  they  generate  greater  buying 
power  and  more  revenue  for  our  treasury, 
as  well. 

Oddly  enough,  our  tax  laws  recognize 
this  in  certain  situations. 

We  permit  the  businessman,  the  doctor, 
and  the  teacher— who  are  established 
wage  earners— to  deduct  certain  costs  of 
continuing  education,  however,  we  do 
not  permit  the  student,  who  needs  help 
most,  to  take  such  a  deduction. 

Is  it  not  also  paradoxical  that  a 
wealthy  man  who  gives  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  college  may  deduct  the  gift, 
but  a  student  who  is  struggling  simply 
to  get  his  own  education  may  not  deduct 
the  cost  of  paying  for  it? 

To  continue  to  appropriate  greater 
sums  for  aid  to  higher  education  while 
denying  the  taxpayer  who  puts  up  the 
money  to  deduct  the  costs  of  education  Is 
not  even  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It 
Is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  for  Peter. 

As  our  tax  laws  work  now,  simply  to 
allow  the  student  or  his  family  to  take  a 
deduction  would  benefit  the  wealthier 
students  and  families  who  are  in  high 
tax  brackets  most  but  would  be  of  little 
help  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  who  are  struggling  through  col- 
lege. 

HF.LP    WHERE    NEEDED 

My  bill  meets  this  problem  in  four 

ways. 

First,  it  applies  a  graduated  formula 
for  computing  the  deduction,  assuring 
that  maximum  benefit  will  go  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  This  is  the  way  the 
formula  works:  The  taxpayer  applies  his 
tax  rate  to  his  expenses  and  subtracts 
the  result  from  the  claimed  expense. 
The  remainder  Is  his  deduction.  Thus, 
a  taxpayer  in  the  20-percent  bracket  may 
deduct  80  percent  of  his  expense  but  the 
taxpayer  in  the  40-p)ercent  bracket  may 
deduct  only  60  percent  of  his  expense. 

Second,  student  taxpayers  making  less 
than  $4,000  or  students  who  are  claimed 
as  dependents  by  taxpayers  who  make 
less  than  $12,000  are  exempted  from  the 
limitation  and  may  claim  the  entire  ex- 
pense. 

Third,  taxpayer  students  making  less 
than  $4,000  or  students  claimed  as  de- 
pendents by  taxpayers  making  less  than 
$12,000  may  deduct  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary costs  of  living  and  transportation 
in  addition  to  the  purely  educational  ex- 
penses. 

Fourth,  a  taxpayer  who  does  not  have 
enough  taxable  Income  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefit,  may  carry  the  deduc- 
tion over  to  a  yoar  in  which  he  can  take 
advantage  of  it. 

These  provisions  will  permit  the  stu- 
dent or  his  family  with  inadequate  re- 
sources to  make  suitable  financing  ar- 
rangements to  pay  for  education.  They 
provide  a  reasonable  procedure  for  en- 


abling the  student  to  discharge  his  obli- 
gation in  the  future,  when  he  is  reaping 
the  benefits  of  his  education  and  earning 
a  living  and  they  will  prevent  the  deduc- 
tion from  being  converted  into  still  an- 
other windfall  for  the  privileged  few. 

SINGLE    PERSONS'    AID 

One  class  of  taxpayer  has  been  singled 
out  over  the  years  for  general  dis- 
crimination—the single  taxpayer  without 
dependents. 

Since  1948,  we  have  had  three  separate 
rate  schedules  for  our  taxpayers.  One  is 
for  married  couples,  another  for  heads 
of  household  and,  a  third  for  the  single 
p>erson  without  exemptions. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  how  this  dis- 
crimination works,  look  at  the  differing 
rates  for  three  different  taxpayers  report- 
ing $7,000. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  mar- 
ried man  filing  a  joint  return  pays  an 
actual  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  15  per- 
cent while  the  head  of  household  pays 
slightly  more  than  16  percent.  The 
single  person,  however,  is  paying  20  per- 
cent. 

My  proposal  will  permit  single  persons 
who  otherwise  would  not  qualify  for  the 
head  of  household  schedule,  to  use  that 
schedule  after  the  age  of  30. 

This  win  not  wipe  away  all  the  in- 
equity, but  it  win  approach  a  more  per- 
fect Justice  and  I  urge  action  on  this 
as  well. 

CAPTtTRING    LOST    REVENTTE 

Whenever  you  propose  tax  reform  to 
help  the  middle-income  taxpayer,  the 
immediate  response  is  an  expression  of 
horror  at  the  projected  loss  in  revenue. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  various  reforms  that  I  am 
suggesting.  They  range  up  to  as  much 
as  $5  billion.  Frankly,  I  doubt  them.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  comment  of  Com- 
missioner Charles  Ross  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  expressing  doubt 
about  a  very  high  estimate  received  from 
a  utility  regarding  the  cost  of  putting  a 
powerUne  underground: 

Too  often  when  a  utility  doesn't  wish  to 
do  something,  It  becomes  prohibitively 
expensive. 

I  suspect  that  this  Is  a  falling  of  our 
tax  men  too. 

When  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  was  first  proposed,  opponents 
warned  that  it  would  cost  the  Treasury 
at  least  $1.7  billion  In  revenue.  Later, 
when  the  credit  was  adopted  as  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  these  objections, 
predictably,  disappeared  and  were  re- 
placed by  the  argument  that  the  credit 
would  produce  more  than  500,000  new 
Jobs  creating  In  turn  more  than  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  new  taxable  income.  This,  in 
conjunction  with  the  increased  sales, 
profits,  and  related  business  activity,  was 
expected  to  more  than  offset  any  reve- 
nue losses.  The  second  interpretation 
proved  to  be  correct  and  I  believe  that 
the  same  arguments  can  be  applied  with 
equal  validity  to  the  reforms  I  am 
proposing. 

I  am,  however,  prepared  to  take  this 
complaint  at  face  value  and  meet  the 
challenge  with  new  revenue-producing 
mcasurc.<:.  If  it  will,  in  fact,  co.st  so  very 
much  to  give  cur  citizens  equal  treat- 
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jient,  then  I  believe  that  the  loss  can 
be  more  than  made  up  by  closing  the 
■pgal  loopholes  and  special  interest  pro- 
lisioas  which  give  such  unequal  ad- 
vantage to  the  very  few  and  cost  our 
Treasui-y  so  very  much — some  authori- 
ses say  as  much  as  $40  biUion  annually. 
Actually,  these  loopholes  should  be 
closed  in  any  event.  Equity  demands 
It  Last  June,  I  wrote  the  President 
pointing  out  that  more  effective  treat- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance, 
personal  holding  companies  and  tax-free 
cooperatives,  could  recapture  more  than 
S3  billion  a  year. 

DEPLETING   THE    TREASURY 

The  depletion  allowance  is  the  best 
known  and,  perhaps,  the  most  abused 
of  the  special  privileges  allowed  under 
our  tax  laws.  As  an  indication  of  the 
way  revenue  can  be  recaptured  for  the 
Treasury,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
measure  which  would  permit  an  allow- 
ance that  Is  wholly  adequate  to  our  Na- 
tion's need  to  develop  natural  resources 
and  yet  will  recapture  for  the  Treasury 
at  least  $3  billion  from  this  source  alone. 
My  measure  proposes  to  reduce  all 
depletion  allowances — in  series  of  grad- 
uated steps— to  iVz  percent.  Only  vital 
minerals  and  ores  in  short  supply  would 
be  exempted  and  then  only  as  long  as 
the  proceeds  are  used  by  the  taxpayer  to 
develop  new  resources. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Tenzer],  has  pointed  out  how 
these  allowances  have  been  abused  and 
what  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Treasury 
has  resulted. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
net  incomes  than  the  very  poorest  tax- 
payer. The  man  in  the  lowest  bracket — 
below  the  level  of  poverty  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration— pays  14  percent  of  his  ad- 
justed gross  income.  The  20  largest  oil 
companies  last  year  paid  only  6.3  percent. 
less  than  half  the  lowest  rate. 

Little  wonder  that  four  oil  companie.s 
rank  among  the  top  10  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry,  however,  are 
not  the  only  industries  that  have  bene- 
fited from  these  allowances.  Some  are 
rather  puzzling.  We  now  permit  pro- 
ducers of  clay  a  23-percent  allowance, 
while  vermiculite  and  clamshell  users 
get  15  percent.  My  bill  will  reduce  all  al- 
lowances to  a  more  realistic  7V2  percent. 
Industry  is  by  no  means  the  only  bene- 
ficiary of  special  tax  advantage.  Our 
policy  governing  the  tax  treatment  of 
personal  holding  companies,  the  exemp- 
tion of  income  from  certain  bonds  and 
some  of  our  tax-exempt  foundations 
needs  substantial  reconsideration. 

I  urge  action  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 438  to  provide  for  this  reconsidera- 
tion and  to  provide  Congress  with  a  broad 
coordinated  program  of  reform  to  restore 
equality  and  integrity  to  our  antiquated 
tax  laws. 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  make  economic  oppor- 
tunity available  to  every  American,  there 
Is  room  for  a  variety  of  programs.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  America's  unfinished  business- 
urban  and  rural  poverty,  called  for  a 
strengthening  of  those  programs  which 
are  now  in  operation  and  which  are  stim- 
ulating the  efforts  of  citizen  groups  and 
volunteers  in  every  State  in  this  impor- 
tant struggle. 

Nothing  the  President  said,  however, 
is  likely  to  have  more  appeal  than  his 
call  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Head- 
start  program,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
followthrough  program  in  the  early  ele- 
mentary grades  to  insure  that  the  ac- 
complishments of  Headstart  are  main- 
tained. 

Since  the  inception  of  Headstart  in  the 
summer  of  1965,  more  than  1.4  million 
children— most  of  them  from  ghettos 
and  pockets  of  rural  poverty,  migrant 
labor  camps,  and  Indian  reservations — 
have  participated  in  the  program. 

During  1966  alone,  a  total  of  733,000 
children  were  enrolled:  160,000  in  full- 
year  programs.  573,000  in  the  8-week 
summer  program. 

Plans  in  1967  call  for  an  enrollment 
in  full-year  programs  of  200,000  children, 
with  500,000  in  the  coming  summer  pro- 
gram. This  year,  the  average  length  of 
the  full-year  program  has  been  increased 
from  4^2  months  to  9  or  10  months. 
Many  communities  are  finding  It  possible 
to  give  more  of  their  children  the  benefit 
of  the  longer  program  over  the  shorter, 
summer  session. 

As  an  Important  result  of  this  netlon- 
ally  successful  program,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  parents  from  poverty  en- 
vironments have  been  given  their  first 
opportunity  to  share,  with  the  profes- 
sionals, in  their  children's  early  develop- 
ment. They  have  been  offered  and 
accepted,  the  responsibility  of  helping 
to  plan  and  administer  the  hundreds  of 
centers  throughout  the  country.  They 
have  learned,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  how  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  budget,  to 
speak  the  English  language,  to  purchase 
low-cost  foods,  to  care  more  eCQciently 
for  their  children. 

The  early  years  of  childhood  are  the 
most  critical  in  the  poverty  cycle.  Head- 
start  has  shown  that  an  effective  begin- 
ning in  breaking  that  cycle  can  be  made 
with  these  children. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL         FOR 

STRENGTHENING  HEADSTART 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  EDITORIAL  SUP- 
PORTS THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  current  issue  of  Life 
magazine  endorsing  the  Teacher  Corps 
as  "the  best  bargain  in  the  Federal  edu- 
cation program." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  want  to  en- 
gage in  debate  as  to  which  Federal  edu- 
cational program  is  the  most  worthwhile. 
Yet  the  high  praise  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
which  Life  magazine  voices  is  well  de- 
served— If  we  can  judge  by  the  testimony 
of  the  educators  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  have  so  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  Teacher  Corps  during  the 
current  hearings  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

As  the  Life  editorial  points  out. 
Teacher  Corps  members,  both  experi- 
enced teachers  and  teacher  interns,  go 
into  poor  urban  and  rural  schools  all  over 
the  country — but  only  at  the  in\ita- 
tlon  of  the  local  school  authorities.  Even 
with  the  modest  financial  support  which 
it  now  enjoys,  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
with  new  teaching  methods  and  enthusi- 
astic teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  many,  many 
more  teachers  in  oiu-  schools,  particu- 
larly in  poor  urban  and  rural  schools. 
Thus  far,  80  percent  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  members  have  indicated  that 
"they  want  to  stay  on  in  slum  schools." 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  these  dedi- 
cated teachers  that  we  intend  to  stand 
behind  their  badly  needed  efforts  by  fully 
supporting  both  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation and  an  extension  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  text  of  the  Life  editorial  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 
An  Educational  Bargain  Worth  Keeping 
wmie  the  draft  gets  plenty  of  attention  In 
Congress,  a  small,  valuable,  but  little-known 
program  mav  die  of  congressional  Inatten- 
tion.    It  Is  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Teacher  Corps  serves  In  the  combat 
areas  of  American  education— In  the  schools 
of  the  slums  and  the  rural  poor.  In  29  states, 
Its  1.200  corpsmen  pay  special  attention  to 
•"culturally  deprived"  children,  whose  school- 
ing must  "provide  values  and  training  that 
their  homes  do  not.  Teacher  Corps  teams- 
each  consisting  of  a  veteran  of  about  five 
years'  experience  In  slum  schools,  aided  by 
from  three  to  10  young  teacher  Interns — go 
Into  these  schools" by  Invitation  only.  They 
work  under  the  close  supervision  of  com- 
munity school  officials,  tcho  can  fire  or  trans- 
fer them  on  a  days  notice.  There  are  plenty 
of  safeguards,  in  short,  against  federal  gov- 
ernment meddling  in  loccl  schools. 

But  because  It  lacks  any  effective  lobby  on 
Capitol  Hin,  the  Teacher  Corps'  budget  was 
shrunk  to  $7.5  million,  which  runs  out  this 
June.  With  that  modest  amount,  the  corps 
has  been  able  to  reach  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children  with  a  variety  of  unorthodox  teach- 
ing techniques.  Corpsmen  make  frequent 
home  visits  to  encourage  parents,  whose  pre- 
vious dealings  with  school  officials  too  often 
have  been  only  to  hear  complaints.  Rock  'n' 
roll  songs  may  be  played  In  class  with  the 
hope  that  these  often  uncommunicative 
youngsters  vi-lll  learn  to  express  themselves 
by  explaining  what  they  think  the  lyrics 
mean.  Tlaelr  reading  assignments  can  be  on 
their  special  folk  heroes,  such  as  prizefight- 
ers, and  they  learn  mathematics  by  comput- 
ing gas  mileage  for  the  hotrods  they  so 
admire. 

The  Teacher  Corps   Interns  who  conduct 
such  classes  are  also  studying  parttlme  at 
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universities  nearby.  In  two  years,  with  the 
federal  government  paying  their  tuition,  they 
can  earn  masters'  degrees  In  education. 
Eighty  percent  of  them  have  said  they  want 
to  stay  on  in  slum  schools,  whose  greatest 
problem  U  a   chronic  shortage  of  quallfled 

Outside  of  Congress,  the  Teacher  Corpa 
has  won  impressive  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers.  PracUcally  every 
school  which  has  corpsmen  this  year  wants 
more  of  them  next  year.  The  Teacher  Corps 
needs  a  supplemental  stopgap  appropriation 
of  $12.5  million  by  the  middle  of  April  to 
set  up  summer  training  programs  for  the 
2.400  new  Interns  the  Administration  has 
recommended,  and  an  additional  $36  5  mil- 
lion to  carry  the  corps  through  the  full  fiscal 
year.  At  these  price.i,  it  remains  the  best 
bargain   in    the   federal   education    program. 


of  the  business  world  and  to  accomplish 
tasks  which  3  years  ago  seemed  Insur- 
mountable. 

I  am  sure  that  Miss  Betty  Purness,  who 
succeeds  Mrs.  Peterson,  will  continue  this 
valuable  work  and  also  expand  the  Com- 
mittee's working  relationship  with  busl- 
ncss. 

May  I  express  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Peter- 
son, in  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  my 
district,  for  her  valuable  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our 
national  life. 


MRS.  ESTHER  PETERSON 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  wish  to  note 
the  departure  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
our  Nation's  foremost  champion  of  the 
consumer,  from  her  position  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  Mrs.  Peterson  was  the  first  per- 
son ever  to  hold  this  position,  and  while 
I  am  sure  her  replacement.  Miss  Betty 
Purness.  will  do  an  excellent  job,  Esther 
Peterson  will  be  long  remembered  by 
consumers  and  her  work  long  appreci- 
ated. 

Mrs.  Peterson  is  returning  to  her  duties 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  full  time 
after  3  years  of  also  serving  as  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  adviser.  This  is  right 
and  proper,  for  no  person  can  carry  on 
two  such  arduous  assignments  indefi- 
nitely. Yet  Mrs.  Peterson  deserves  recog- 
nition for  all  she  has  done  for  the 
consumer. 

Mrs  Peterson's  talents  and  energies 
were  ideally  suited  to  the  job  she  had  and 
they  enabled  her  to  probe  into  the  many 
subject  areas  of  her  responsibility  with 
skill.  She  became  an  expert  on  consumer 
problems  of  the  marketplace,  and  she 
spoke  out  honestly  on  such  problems  as 
packaging  In  the  supermarkets,  the  wise 
use  of  credit,  product  safety,  the  quality 
of  repair  service,  and  advertising. 

To  both  friends  and  critics,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son articulated  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  many  millions  of  people  who  never  be- 
fore felt  that  they  truly  had  a  friend  in 
Washington.  She  is  one  of  those  rare 
people  with  an  extreme  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  others  who  is  able  to  translate 
her  concern  into  action.  To  industry 
and  Government,  she  addressed  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view.  To  consumers,  she 
said  frankly  how  she  believed  they  and 
the  business  world  could  and  should 
communicate  better  with  each  other. 

It  was  largely  through  the  magnetism 
of  her  personality  that  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  of 
which  she  was  Chairman,  was  able  to 
achieve  a  rapport  with  many  segments 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XXXIII 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  concept  of  universal  national  service 
for  all  young  men.  and  possibly  even  for 
young  women,  has  potentially  great  ap- 
peal. It  would  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  peacetime  conscription,  take  a  lot 
of  youngsters  ofif  the  streets  and  give 
them  discipline  and  training  and  permit 
the  enlistment  of  educated  youth  for 
social  welfare  activities. 

A  definition  of  national  service  which 
emerged  from  a  National  Service  Con- 
ference of  May  1966  reads  as  follows: 

National  Service  as  a  concept  embraces  the 
belief  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given 
each  young  person  to  serve  his  country  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
nation — recognizing  national  defense  as  the 
first  priority — and  consistent  with  the  edu- 
c.vtlon  and  Interests  of  those  participating, 
without  infringing  on  the  personal  or  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  others  but  contributing  to 
the  liberty  and  well-being  of  all. 

The  concept  of  national  service,  al- 
though several  generations  old.  gained 
national  attention  when  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  in  a  speech  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  on  May  18,  1966.  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  move  toward 
remedying  that  Inequity  [that  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  draws  on  only  a 
minority  of  eligible  young  men]  by  asking 
every  young  person  In  the  United  States  to 
give  2  years  of  service  to  his  country — 
whether  in  one  of  the  military  services,  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  or  In  some  other  volunteer 
developmental  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

McNamara  went  on  to  answer  the 
criticism  that  such  a  plan  Is  inappropri- 
ate while  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  shooting  war: 

It  is  more  appropriate  now  than  ever.  For 
It  would  underscore  what  our  whole  purpose 
Is  in  Vietnam — and  Indeed  anywhere  In  the 
world  where  coercion,  injustice,  or  lack  of 
decent  opportunity  still  hold  sway.  It  would 
make  meaningful  the  central  concept  of 
security:  a  world  of  decency  and  develop- 
ment— where  every  man  can  feel  that  his 
personal  horizon  is  rimmed  with  hope. 

Supporters  of  national  service,  then, 
view  such  a  proposal  as  a  way  of  resolv- 
ing the  profound  dilemmas  associated 
with  selective  service,  for  it  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  draft  inequities.    The  pro- 


gram, however,  would  also  provide  man- 
power  for  urgent  nonmilitary  pursuits, 
afford  millions  of  young  men  now  re- 
jected for  the  Armed  Forces  because  they 
are  undereducated  or  in  bad  health  op. 
portunities  for  education  and  physical 
improvement,  and  give  all  young  men  a 
sense  of  self -worth,  of  civic  pride,  of 
having  done  their  share  for  their  coun- 
try.   Margaret  Mead  believes  that— 

Universal  national  service  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  young  adults  to  estabUsh 
an  Identity  and  a  sense  of  self  respect  and 
responsibility  as  individuals  before  making 
career  choices  or  establishing  homes. 

As  to  how  national  service  would  work. 
there  are  a  variety  of  proposals,  which 
at  the  present  moment,  need  detailed 
study  before  any  such  system  can  be 
implemented.  But.  generally  speaking, 
all  young  men  would  elect  to  sene 
either  in  the  military  or  in  a  nonmilitary 
alternative.  The  needs  of  the  military, 
of  course,  would  be  paramount.  The 
young  men  who  selected  a  nonmilitary 
service  could  choose  their  field  and 
would  be  accepted  if  qualified.  Other- 
wise, other  choices  would  be  available. 
The  relatively  uneducated  or  unskilled 
who  were  rejected  by  the  selective  serv- 
ice would  be  placed  in  training  corps, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Job  Corps  where 
they  would  receive  some  remedial  train- 
ing and  education.  This  program  would 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  talent, 
energy  and  imagination  of  the  American 
youth. 

But,  while  many  of  the  proponents  of 
national  service  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
a  voluntary  program,  they  are.  in  effect, 
actually  describing  one  which  is  not  vol- 
untary, but  compulsory.  Despite  the 
high  sense  of  idealism  which  motivates 
many  of  these  individuals,  they  com- 
pletely fail  to  grasp  the  concept  that 
national  service,  when  compulsory,  con- 
tains the  very  germs  of  a  totalitarian 
state. 

NEED  FOR  A  POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^ 
man  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  years  in  Congress  I  have  always 
given  support  to  measures  to  improve 
salaries  and  working  conditions  for  our 
career  postal  employees.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  automatic  way  by  which  our 
dedicated  letter  carriers  can  receive 
needed  increases  in  salaries.  Yet  the 
need  Is  certainly  here  again,  and  I  believe 
Congress  should  act  now  if  we  are  to  as- 
sure fair  and  realistic  levels  of  pay  for 
postal  workers. 

H.R.  7  is  the  bill  which  will  accompUsD 
this  objective,  and  I  have  been  pleased 
to  introduce  a  companion  bill.  H.R.  7111 
Two  fine  weekly  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Glen  Ridge  Paper,  of  Glee 
Ridge,  and  the  Independent  Press,  o. 
Bloomfield.  both  published  by  Mr 
Charles  Moreau.  carried  In  their  Marcli 
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9  issue  an  excellent  editorial  In  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  insert  them  in  the 
BicoRD  at  this  point  following  my  re- 
marks: 

tBdltorial  from  the  Glen  Ridge  Paper  and  the 
independent  Press,  Mar.  9,  1967] 

StrPPOET  YOTTB.   Mah-mei* 

Without  the  weapons  of  strikes  or  pickets 
to  aid  their  cause,  the  local  letter  carriers  are 
hard  put  to  press  their  case  for  long  overdue 
„.v  raises.  Specifically  they  are  trying  to 
drum  up  support  for  House  BlU  HR-7  now 
being  considered.  The  bill  would  give  the 
mailmen  S365  to  $698  annual  wage  Increases 
and  enable  them  to  reach  maximum  pay  In 
15  years  Instead  of  the  present  21  years. 

We  are  happy  to  support  their  cause  and 
uree  all  citizens  to  write  their  Congressman 
asking  for  his  support  of  the  pay  increase 
measure.  It's  all  well  and  good  to  brag  about 
the  carriers  going  about  their  appointed  tasks 
through  hall  and  sleet  and  snow.  But  it 
elves  them  healthy  appetites  and  they  have 
the  same  added  family  expenses  caused  by 
increased  cost  of  living  that  afflict  the  rest 
of  us.  So  let's  do  whatever  we  can  to  see 
that  the  malls  go  through  In  the  hand  of 
happy  satisfied  carriers. 


THE  FEDERAL  DATA  CENTER  AND 
THE  INVASION  OP  PRIVACY— A 
PROGRESS  REPORT 


Mr.   BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson,  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
Special   Subcommittee   on   Invasion   of 
Privacy,  made  up  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues        Congressmen        Benjamin 
Rosenthal,   of   New   York,   and   Frank 
HORTON,  of  New  York,  held  hearings  on 
the  proposed   establishment    of  a    Na- 
tional Data  Center  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  July   1966.     On  August   18. 
1966, 1  reported  to  this  body  some  of  my 
thoughts  and  some  of  our  findings  on 
those  hearings. 

Since  that  time,  and  due  at  least  par- 
tially to  those  hearings,  much  interest 
and  Investigation  has  been  initiated  both 
within  the  computer  industry  and  within 
the  Federal  Government. 

Again,  as  at  least  a  partial  result  of 
my  subcommittee's  hearings  into  the 
concept  of  a  data  center,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget— the  focal  point  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  National  Data  Center— has 
dedicated  time  and  Increased  interest  to 
a  reconsideration  of  its  original  plan  or 
blueprint  for  this  National  Data  Center 
and  has  now  presented  to  me  a  new  and 
revised  conception  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Data  Center.  It  is  In  order  to 
familiarize  you  with  that  plan  that  I  am 
addressing  you  today. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
to  you,  however  briefly,  what  has  tran- 
spired in  this  area  since  I  last  reported 
to  you. 

The  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  en- 
tailed a  thorough  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posals then  pending  before  the  Bureau 


of  the  Budget  to  establish  a  National 
Data  Center.  Three  separate  groups  of 
consultants  had  submitted  reports— Rug - 
gles.  Dunn,  and  the  second  Dunn  re- 
ports—to the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sup- 
porting the  technical  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  such  a  plan.  The  subcom- 
mittee felt,  however,  that  none  of  these 
studies  considered  in  depth  the  problems 
of  the  invasion  of  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality which  would  arise  in  the  creaUon 
of  a  statistical  data  center  dravung  on 
literally  millions  of  Government  forms 
and  files  from  a  long  Ust  of  Federal  agen- 

"Although  the  subcommittee  recognized 
that  there  might  be  increased  economy 
and  efficiency  in  having  centralized  sta- 
tistics at  the  Government's  fingertips, 
there  also  would  be  many  dangers.  A 
Government  which,  through  overzeal- 
ousness  or  design,  uses  a  data  center  for 
Intelligence  purposes  rather  than  statis- 
tical purposes  could  enslave  a  people. 
The  subcommittee  concluded  that  all  of 
the  necessary  safeguards,  whether  they 
be  laws,  regulations  or  technological  con- 
trols or  a  combination  of  all  these  must 
be  studied  and  adopted  before  such  a 
data  center  becomes  a  reality. 

After  the  hearings  were  concluded,  the 
Kaysen  committee  report,  the  f oi^h  In 
a  series  of  reports  commissioned  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  published. 
This  was  in  November  1966. 

It  was  my  considered  opinion,  after 
much  analysis  and  investigation  of  the 
Kaysen  report,  that  this  too  represented 
an  insufficient  examination  of   all  the 
problems  and  potentialities  that  would 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Data  Center,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  considered  an   acceptable  basis 
for  the  beginnings  of  a  National  Data 
Center     As  such,  and  since  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Congress  were  not  in 
session    yet,    I    informed    Mr.    Charles 
Schultze.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  that  I  would  be  very  much 
disturbed,  and  I  think  this  reflects  the 
concern  of  my  colleagues,  if  the  Bureau 
went    ahead    with    the    National    Data 
Center  using  the  Kaysen  and  other  re- 
ports as  the  basis  and  proof  of  his  .lustin- 
cation  for  the  need  and  advisability  of 
this  Center. 

My  arguments  were,  at  that  time,  that 
this  proposal  was  one  whose  ramifica- 
tions went  far  beyond  the  obvious  need 
for  more  and  better  organized  data  with- 
in the  Federal  Government.  I  reiterated, 
in  my  letter  to  him.  the  points  I  raised  at 
my  hearings  which  to  my  mind  had  not 
yet  been  adequately  and  thoroughly 
examined.  ^  ,,     , 

These    points    were    the    following, 
whether  centralization  or  decentraliza- 
tion is  intrinsically  more  beneficial  on 
both  a  cost  effectiveness  and  an  invasion 
of  privacy  basis;  whether  the  construc- 
tion of  a  National  Data  Center  would 
duplicate   what  is   already   being   con- 
sidered in  individual  agencies  and  depart- 
ments; whether  the  panels  and  comm  s- 
sions  that  have  so  far  reported  to  him 
are    adequately    representative    of    the 
"public  interest";  whether  In  fact  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Statistical  Data 
Center  would  wittingly  or  otherwise  be 
turned  into  a  "Big  Brother"  dossier  cen- 


ter; wnether  the  specification  and  identi-- 
flcatlon  of  individuals  would  be  a  vital 
source  for  the  information  mainUined 
within  the  Center;  and  whether  and  m 
what  detail  the  nghts  of  privacy  of  the 
individual  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
greater  rationalization  and  centraliza- 
tion of  the  statistical  collection  of  data 
by  our  Government. 

Since  that  time,  we  on  the  subcominit- 
tee,  and.  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
those  interested  parties  in  the  academic 
world  and  the  computer  industry,  have 
intensified  our  mutual  investigations  and 
concerns  for  the  invasion  of  privacy  and 
how  it  will  or  would  be  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  NaUonal 
Data  Center.    Prom  the  concern  which 
was  fostered  by  my  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings, and  due  to  the  interest  demon- 
strated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
other    Government    departments     and 
agencies,  and  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  academic  community 
and  the  computer  industry,  I  can  un- 
equivocaUy  and  without  hesitation  state 
that  not  only  will  there  be  no  move  to- 
ward the  estabUshment  of  the  proposed 
National  Data  Center,  but  additionally, 
that  a  climate  of  concern  has  evolved 
within  these  various  communiUes  which 
will  lead  us  toward  both  a  greater  under- 
standing   of    the    uses    and    abuses    of 
the  computer  and  other  statistical  cen- 
ters within  the  Government  but  also  a 
greater,  more  sophisticated  understand- 
ing of  what  is  meant  and  involved  m  the 
right  of  privacy  as  well  as  how  best  It 
can  be  protected.  *.    ,„,. 

Now.  however,  before  I  go  on  to  fur- 
ther describe  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  our  subcommittee  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  right  of  privacy,  I  would  like,  at 
least  briefly,  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
problems  of  the  right  of  privacy  in  Ught 
of  the  technological  and  informational 
revolution. 

We  have  seen,  in  recent  months,  a 
great  increase  in  concern  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  privacy  of  the  indl^iduah 
The  President,  the  Senate,  and  we  in  tne 
House  have  spared  no  effort  in  bririging 
to  the  attention  of  all  concerned  the 
great  need  to  protect  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy in  any  and  all  of  its  multifaceted 
manifestations.    "Wh-etapplng  and  eaves- 
dropping, obscene  phone  calls,  pereonal- 
ity  testing.  FBI  computer  files   the  use 
of  the  poU'graph  test  have  all  figured  In 
the  discussion  of  how  best  we  can  deter 
the  Dr\-ing  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Oov- 
erLneni  from  the  rightful  individuality 
of  the  American  citizen.    In  the  private 
sector  too  we  have  seen  a  growing  con- 
cern  and  upsurge  of  protest  over  sucn 
things  as  credit  ratings  and  credit  unions, 
private  detective  agencies,  the  telephone 
companies,  and  more. 

Yet  throughout  all  this  discussion,  we 
have  seen  almost  totally  ignored  the  most 
pressing  of  all  threats  to  the  individual 
the  National  Data  Center.  Today  the 
greatest  hazard  to  the  right  of  privacy 
is  potentially  contained  within  what 
probably  will  be  known,  in  future  years, 
as  the  greatest  rationalization  ol  tne 
^erican  way  of  Ufe.  This  new  hazard 
on  the  horizon  is  the  growing  use  of  the 
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giant  computer  systems  to  house  all  file 
Information  on  the  individual. 

Potential  data  for  such  a  center  is  prac- 
tically unlimited.  There  exists  already 
an  impressive  amount  of  information 
available  on  each  and  every  individual 
and  open  for  inspection.  Almost  all  of 
this  information  has  been  supplied  by 
the  individual  himself.  What  the  indi- 
vidual may  not  understand  is  that  each 
of  these  files  generates  information  for 
other  flies.  Not  only  is  there  no  assur- 
ance that  personal  information  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
subject  submitted  it;  there  is  the  oppo- 
site possibility  that  it  will  pass  on  and  on. 

Now.  some  20  Federal  aeencies  collect 
data  on  individuals.  The  data  stored  in 
these  agencies  and  stored  in  their  rec- 
ords is  practically  limitless — birth  and 
marriage  records,  coUeee  and  school  rec- 
ords, census  data,  auto  license  applica- 
tions, military  records,  passport  data. 
Government  and  private  employment 
data,  banking  data,  public  health  and 
hospital  records,  civil  defense  records, 
loyalty-security  clearance  records,  pro- 
fessional licen.se  records,  income  tax  re- 
turns, social  security  returns,  behavioral 
science  research  data,  land  and  housing 
records,  utility  service  and  billing  data, 
telephone  call  tabulations,  and  more. 

While  the  accumulation  of  all  this  in- 
formation in  itself  presents  a  dangerous 
and  potentially  ma.ssive  threat  to  the 
right  of  privacy,  the  computer  now  makes 
possible  not  only  a  greater  efficiency  and 
accuracy  in  filckeeping;  but  also  it  al- 
lows for  a  substantial  reduction  of  time 
and  marginal  cost  required  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  one  individual. 

The  most  important  consequence  of 
this  kind  of  information  explosion  is  not 
the  problem  of  safeguards  and  prohibi- 
tions, for  we  have  learned  that  we  can 
legislate  safeguards  and  industry  can 
create  technological  devices  for  protec- 
tion. What  looms  on  the  horizon  as  the 
most  important  problem  is  the  need  to 
determine  why  and  for  what  purposes 
does  our  Goverrmient  need  all  this  infor- 
mation and  should  we  permit  it  to  have 
It. 

The  information  explosion  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  general  increase  in  our  desire  to 
know,  to  predict,  and  to  regulate.  Gov- 
ernments believe  that  they  must  be  more 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  affluence 
of  its  people.  This  entails  predictability 
and  requires  an  enormous  amount  of 
Information.  The  justification  of  all 
this  information  is  found  in  the  Govern- 
ment's desire  to  draw  on  an  Increased 
and  broadened  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
factors  and  variables  with  which  they 
must  deal. 

In  order  to  create  more  benefits,  gov- 
ernments think  they  need  know  more 
about  their  people.  In  this  press  for 
knowledge,  the  sector  of  the  private  life 
diminishes.  The  more  the  Government 
knows,  the  less  the  individual  has  left 
of  himself  which  is  his  own.  The  more 
the  Government  accumulates  data  on  the 
Individual,  the  more  the  Government 
feels  it  needs  to  know.  The  more  it  in- 
trudes on  the  individual  by  accumulating 
and  correlating  information,  the  less  the 
individual  has  to  decide  for  himself.    His 


freedom  is  limited  by  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Goverrunent. 

What  we  are  confronted  with,  and 
what  we  must  decide  sometime  in  the 
near  future,  is  whether  we  want  our 
Government  to  know  all  this  about  us. 
Is  it  advisable  as  well  as  necessary  for 
us  to  collect  all  this  information?  Are 
we  ready  to  accept  the  possibility  that 
with  all  this  information  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  better  able  to  make  our 
decisions  for  us?  Certainly  this  pro- 
posed National  Data  Center  is  a  move 
toward  greater  rationalization,  but  is  it 
really  a  move  toward  greater  freedom? 

The  right  of  privacy  as  we  see  it  now. 
in  the  context  of  the  technological  and 
infoi-mationsil  revolutions,  is  not  a  new 
antiscientific  slogan,  but  rather  it  has 
been  an  accepted  principle,  whether 
vocally  expressed  or  consciously  sub- 
simied,  throughout  American  history, 
and  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  funda- 
mental cornerstones  of  freedom.  Pri- 
vacy is  the  right  to  live  one's  own  life 
in  one's  own  way,  to  formulate  and  hold 
one's  own  beliefs  and  to  express  thoughts 
and  share  feelings  without  fear  of  ob- 
servation or  publicity  beyond  that  which 
one  seeks  or  acquiesces  in.  It  Is  the 
essence  of  personal  dignity  and  It  is  the 
fundamental  aspect  of  individual  free- 
dom and  worth.  It  is  the  right  of  each 
Individual  to  detennine  for  him.self  in 
each  particular  setting  or  compartment 
of  his  life  how  much  of  his  many  faceted 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior  he  chooses 
to  disclose.  The  right  of  privacy  includes 
the  freedom  to  live  in  every  different  role 
without  having  one's  performance  and 
aspirations  in  one  context  placed  in 
another  without  permission. 

Must  we  give  this  up  for  economy  and 
elBciency.  and  is  it  worth  it? 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  drawn  of 
the  intermeshing  and  competing  forces 
and  principles  involved  in  the  projected 
National  Data  Center,  I  have  tried  to 
present  to  you  some  of  the  problems 
which  you  and  I  will  have  to  face  in 
legislating  for  the  future.  In  my  brief 
description  of  what  I  see  as  the  major 
thrust  of  the  technological  and  informa- 
tional revolutions  I  have  tried  also  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  are  thinking  about  these  issues. 
We  have  reached  no  conclusion  in  our 
hearings,  but  we  have  prevented  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  instrument  from  being 
constructed  which  could,  if  established 
without  safeguards,  lead  us  down  the 
road  to  a  police  state.  As  President 
Kennedy  once  said,  quoting  an  ancient 
Chinese  proverb: 

On  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles,  you  have 
to  begin  with  one  step. 

This  step  we  have  taken  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Invasion  of  Privacy. 

Looking  now  to  the  specific  problem 
of  the  National  Data  Center,  this  step 
was  taken  when  we  in  the  House  brought 
to  the  surface  the  proposal  for  a  National 
Data  Center,  and  moved  to  forestall  its 
establishment. 

It  was  not  ever  our  intention  to  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  the  National 
Data  Center,  for  we  are  not  among  those 
who  advocate  "ban  the  computer"  like 
banning  the  bomb,  but  rather  it  was  our 


objective  to  create  a  climate  of  concern 
within  the  Government  over  the  po- 
tential  Invasion  of  privacy  which  was 
embodied  in  the  unrestricted  use  of  a 
National  Data  Center.  Recent  events 
have  proved  that  the  leadership  we  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  exercised 
in  this  area  was  not  for  nought.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  this  climate  of  concern 
which  we  have  successfully  created  has 
now  spread  to  all  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  and  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  Congress. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  taken  upon  itself  to 
withhold  any  and  all  consideration  on 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Data 
Center  until  a  more  thorough  and  inten- 
sive investigation  into  the  consequences 
and  problems  of  such  a  center  has  been 
made. 

In  order  to  do  this,  they  have  advised 
me  that  a  panel  will  be  set  up  to  evaluate 
and  investigate  all  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Data 
Center.  This  panel  will  be  composed  of 
constitutional  lawyers,  computer  ex- 
perts, business  suppliers  of  information, 
users  of  statistical  information,  and 
after  my  own  request,  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

What  is  more,  when  the  panel  has 
thoroughly  investigated  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  the  computer  and  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy,  and  if  it  reports  favor- 
ably, or  favoring  some  slight  modifica- 
tions on  this  proposal,  it  will  then  go  back 
to  the  executive  with  its  findings.  If, 
after  that,  it  is  still  considered  desirable 
to  establish  some  form  of  a  National 
Data  Center,  the  Executive  would  draw 
up  legislation  and  submit  it  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  and  authorization. 

It  can  be  said,  then,  that  our  concern 
over  the  proposal  for  a  National  Data 
Center  is  now  shared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  They  have  demonstrated  to 
me  that  their  concern  ♦'or  the  right  of 
the  individual  and  his  privacy  is  valid 
and  thoroughgoing.  In  addition.  I  have 
been  assured  that  this  panel  will  not  be 
predisposed  to  any  point  of  view  or  con- 
clusion, and  that  its  findings  will  be  as 
objective  as  is  humanly  possible.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  start.  There  is  now  a  cli- 
mate of  concern  in  our  Government  and 
In  the  various  disciplines  of  our  society 
that  did  not  surface  prior  to  the  debate 
on  privacy  initiated  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  issue  of  the  National  Data  Cen- 
ter perhaps  has  served  an  even  more  im- 
portant purpose  than  the  National  Data 
Center  itself.  It  has  brought  into  focus 
the  need  to  appraise  the  role  of  the  law 
and  the  role  of  the  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  rapidly  accelerating  discov- 
eries of  technology  and  science  and  their 
implications  to  man  and  society. 

The  debate  over  the  National  Data 
Center  will  go  on,  but  before  it  is  con- 
cluded the  role  of  Government,  the  role 
of  law,  and  the  role  of  privacy  will  and 
must  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the 
awareness  that  we  now  all  share.  A  bal- 
ance will  be  drawn,  a  balance  mu.st  be 
drawn,  among  these  disparate  elements 
As  long  as  we  keep  this  balance  in  mind, 
we  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  freedoms 
for  which  we  fought  and  for  which  so 
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many  have  died.  The  faght  for  freedom 
will  and  must  go  on  if  this  freLdom  is 
to  survive,  but  now  the  figh".  for  freedom 
Is  in  a  new  dimension.  To  win  this  mod- 
em struggle  for  freedom  we  must  know 
and  understand  this  new,  modern  dimen- 
sion and  its  implications.  This  is  our 
task  for  the  future.    Let  us  go  forth. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ANTICRIME 
LEGISLATION 


Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  sharp 
Increase  in  crime  throughout  the  United 
States  and  particularly   in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  appalling.    Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  police  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  New  York  announced  statistics  which 
revealed  an  unbelievable  increase  in  the 
New  York  City  crime  rate.    A  large  num- 
ber of  New  York  crimes  are  committed 
In  the   Borough   of   Brooklyn    and   the 
Crown  Heights  area,  where  I  live  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  our 
neighbors  being  robbed,  mugged,  bur- 
glarized, and  murdered.  We  must  take 
affirmative  steps  to  wipe  out  the  blight 
on  our  society.  The  question  is,  How  are 
we  to  do  this? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  causing 
this  increase  in  crime  is  the  breakdown 
of  family  hfe.  This  is  reflected  by  the 
high  percentage  of  marital  failures;  ille- 
gitimacy; and  the  lack  of  parental  ex- 
ample, discipline,  and  authority.  This 
leads  to  a  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order.  To  the  greatest  extent,  these 
causes  can  only  be  cured  in  the  home, 
In  our  schools,  in  our  places  of  worship, 
and  by  public  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  alone  cannot  cure 
this  plague.  Self-help  is  the  key.  There 
must  be  a  will  and  a  desire  to  achieve 
self-respect  bv  those  who  require  help. 

A   second   significant    factor   causing 
Increased  crime  Is  narcotics.   The  sale  of 
narcotics  is  the  most  heinous  and  despi- 
cable crime.    Not  only  does  the  use  of 
these  drugs  destroy  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  those  who  become  addicted,  but  the 
insatiable  craving  for  these  drugs  causes 
addicts  to  commit  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription to  obtain  the  moneys  needed  to 
finance   their   habits.     Narcotic   traffic 
must  be  stamped  out  at  its  source :  sellers 
must  be  detected  and  punished  by  pen- 
alties sufficiently  severe  to  deter  them. 
Another  factor  contributing  to  the  in- 
crease in  crime  is  the  laxity  displayed  by 
many  courts  in  punishing  those  who  are 
found  guilty  of  serious  crimes.     Inter- 
twined with  this  is  the  inability,  due  to 
Judicial   rulings,   by   police   agencies   to 
apprehend  persons  suspected  of  commit- 
ting crimes.     While  I  do  not  advocate 
the  abuse  of  the  civil  rights  of  criminal 


the  rights  of  those  accused  of  crimes 
against  the  right  of  our  society  to  be 
protected.  . 

Lastly  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
better  equip  our  poUce  in  their  fight 
against  crime.  They  must  be  furnished 
with  every  modem  means  available. 
They  must  have  better  training,  better 
equipment,  and  better  communications 
between  police  departments. 

To  implement  these  needs,  I  have  in- 
troduced three  legislative  proposals: 

First.  H.R.  7214,  known  as  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967, 
which  would  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidents  of 
crime,   encourage   coordinated  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  stimulate  the 
allocation  of  new  resources  and  the  de- 
velopment of  technological  advances  and 
other  innovations  for  preventing  crune; 
Second.  H.R.  7215.  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  which  would  con- 
duct research  and  tests  in  all  aspects  of 
Federal  judicial  administration  and  con- 
duct programs  of  continuing  education 
and  training  for  employees  of  the  judi- 
cial branch;  X   l,v  1.    «    TTta 

Third.  H.R.  7213,  to  estabhsh  a  U.S. 
Correction  Service  to  better  administer 
the  Federal  correction,  probation,  and 
parole  system. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  that  these  propos- 
als be  enacted  into  law  with  all  haste. 


NTC  has  been  forthcoming.  Now  the  Admin- 
istration is  on  Capitol  Hill  again  on  behalf 
of  the  corps,  giving  Congress  another  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  vital  need  for  this  project 
and  to  act  accordingly. 


defendants,  there  must  be  a  balancing  of 


TEACHERS  CORPS  NEEDS 
FINANCING 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     BURTON     of    Cahfornia.     Mr. 
speaker    the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
a  great  newspaper,  published  in  tny  dis- 
trict, on  March  2,  carried  an  editorial 
praising   the   National   Teachers   Corps 
and  urging  this  House  to  support  this 
most   commendable    program.      I    i^i> 
agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  and 
would  likn  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  colleagues. 

Teachers  Corps  Needs  Financing 
The  attention  of  Congress  Is  again  being 
turned  to  one  of  the  soundest  programs  de- 
vised bv  the  Johnson  Administration— the 
National  Teachers'  Corps.  President  John- 
son 16  seeking  $48.5  mlUlon  for  the  project 
and  the  Congress  should  give  the  request 
prompt  and  positive  support. 

The  NTC  was  founded  two  years  ago  with 
the  object  of  training  teachers  wiUlng  to 
work  in  the  nation's  "hard  core  poverty 
areas  In  such  localities  teaching  might  be 
said  to  be  a  thankless  task— schools  are  often 
structurally  Inadequate  and  poorly  equipped, 
with  their  students  ill-clad,  educationally 
backward  and  otherwise  deprived.  These 
factors  emphasize  the  outstanding  dedication 
of  such  prospective  teachers  and  the  nation 
owes  th°m  encouragement. 

Congress,  however,  has  shown  so  far  what 
can  only  be  termed  a  largely  disinterested 
and  short-sighted  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
gram Only  a  fraction  of  the  sum  sought 
by  the   Administration  for  support   of  the 


OHIO  BANKERS  ATTEMPT  TO 
WRITE  THEIR  OWN  BANK  LAWS 
Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting    editorial    from    the    News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  concerning  the 
State  regulation  of  banking  has  beeri 
called  to  my  attention.    This  editorial 
appeared  just  a  few  days  ago  on  March  2, 
1967     It  discusses  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  Ohio  Bankers  Association  to  cut 
the  heart  out  of  a  proposed  revision  ot 
the  Ohio  banking  laws. 

The  proposals  of  the  Ohio  Bankers 
Association   would   enact   Into   law   the 
elimination  of  cumulative  voting  m  the 
election  of  bank  directors.    In  addition, 
and  even  more  serious.  Is  the  Ohio  Bank- 
ers Association  proposal  to  permit  trust 
officers  of  State  banks  to  vote  stock  of 
their  own  bank  held  in  their  trust  de- 
partments.    This  latter  proposal  Is  made 
in  the  face  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
Ohio    Bank    Study    Committee    which, 
after  long  and  careful  study,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Ohio  Legislature  that  it 
restrict  or  prohibit  the  voting  of  such 
stock  by  the  banks.    As  the  Mansfield 
News  Journal  editorial  points  out: 

The  danger  [of  the  practice  of  corpora- 
tions voting  their  own  shares]  is  ob^ous^ 
corporate  officers  could  use  company  lunda 
to  buy  stock  and  perpetuate  themselves  In 

"'^Similarly,  by  voting  trust  stock  (which 
really  belongs  to  the  trust  donor  or  bene- 
ficiary) bank  officers  can  Insulate  continu- 
ing authority  for  themselves. 


When  one  looks  at  the  figures  In  a 
recent   staff  study   on  the  bank  stock 
ownership  and  control  published  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  a  number  of  major 
Ohio   banks   are   shown   to   have   large 
blocks  of  their  own  stock  held  in  their 
trust   departments.     For  example    the 
largest  bank  in  Ohio  and  the  18th  larg- 
est in  the  country,  Cleveland  Trust  Co 
holds  in  its  trust  department  over  33 
percent  of  its  own  shares.    The  v-alue  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  stock  held  by 
the  bank's  trust  department  totals  over 
$80  million.    One  of  the  le^ing  bank5  in 
Cincinnati,  the  Fifth-Third  Union  Trust 
Co     holds  over   15   percent  of   its   own 
sha'res.    And  another  leading  Cincinnati 
bank,  the  Provident  Bank,  holds  over  10 
percent  of  its  own  shares.     Similaily. 
?wo  banks  in  Toledo    Ohio,  hold  laxge 
blocks  of  their  own  shares:  tHe  Tolfdo 
Trust  Co..  the  largest  bank  in  Toledo, 
holds  in  its  trust  department  46.39  per- 
cent of  its  own  shares,  the  largest  per- 
centage of  any  of  the  major  banks  m 
the  country  reported  on  in  the  study. 
The  Ohio  Citizens  Trust  Co..  the  third 
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largest  bank  in  Toledo,  holds  12  percent 
of  its  own  shares  in  its  trust  department. 

Because  of  these  large  holdings  of 
their  own  shares  by  major  Ohio  banks. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Ohio  Bank- 
ers Association  is  seeking  legal  authority 
to  vote  these  shares  so  that  the  manage- 
ment of  these  banks  can  perpetuate 
themselves  In  office. 

As  the  Mansfield  News  Journal  edi- 
torial well  states : 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  shouldn't 
the  depositors,  the  borrowers,  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  general  public  have  some 
say  In  the  new  law? 

Are  we  to  have  a  segment  of  State  gov- 
ernment of  the  banlcers,  by  the  bankers  and 
for  the  bankers? 

T  personally  hope  very  much  that  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature  will  act  in  the 
public  Interest  and  will  not  permit  the 
bank  lobby  to  dictate  the  revision  of  its 
banking  laws.  But.  as  we  all  know,  thLs 
is  a  powerful  lobby  and  has  on  many  oc- 
casions in  the  past  gotten  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  amend 
laws  for  its  own  benefit.  If  this  situa- 
tion continues  to  persist  on  the  State 
or  Federal  level,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  amend  Federal  banking  laws  to 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  of  March  2,  1967.  from  the 
News  Journal.  Mansfield.  Ohio,  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

Whoa!  State  Bankers  Write  Own  Laws 

Anyone  who  deposits  money  In  a  bank  or 
or  obtains  a  bank  loan  should  be  alerted  to 
what  Is  going  on  down  In  Columbus. 

The  Ohio  Bankers  Assn.  has  prepared  a 
complete  revision  of  Ohio's  banking  statutes 
and  the  General  Assembly  is  being  asked 
to  enact  It  Into  law. 

An  up-dating  of  Ohio  banking  law  is 
needed  beyond  question.  But  In  the  name 
of  common  sense  shouldn't  the  depositors, 
the  borrowers,  the  stockholders,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  some  say  In  the  new  law? 

Are  we  to  ha%'e  a  segment  of  state  govern- 
ment of  the  bankers  by  the  bankers  and  for 
the  bankers? 

If  there  Is  to  be  no  organized  effort  to  look 
after  the  general  public  Interest  In  this 
bank  law  revision,  then  Indlvldu.'"!  senators 
and  representatives  need  to  show  some 
spunk. 

They  don't  need  to  swallow  the  bankers' 
package  whole! 

For  one  thing:  national  bank  laws  and 
Ohio  corporation  laws  permit  a  practice 
called  "cumulative  voting."  This  allows 
small  stockholder-s  to  mas."?  their  votes  be- 
hind a  single  candidate  for  director,  for 
example.  It  is  the  only  way  minorities  can 
hope  to  get  representation  on  controlling 
boards. 

It  Is  accepted  as  right  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. All  national  banks  must  do  It. 
But  the  proposed  new  banking  law  carefully 
screens  this  out  for  state  banks  In  Ohio. 

In  state  banks,  the  big  stockholders  can 
exercise  complete  control  through  boards  of 
their  almost-exclusive  choosing. 

To  compound  the  evil,  the  proposed  bank- 
ing laws  would  permit  trust  officers  of  state 
banks  to  vote  stock  In  their  own  banks  which 
they  control   through   trust  agreements. 

National  banks  do  not  do  this.  Federal 
law  does  not  permit  It.  Nor  does  Ohio  law 
allow  corporations  to  vote  their  own  stock. 
I'he  danger  Is  obvious:  corporate  officers 
could  use  company  funds  to  buy  stock  and 
perpetuate  themselves  In  office. 

Similarly,  by  voting  trust  stock  (which 
really  belongs  to  the  trust  donor  or  bene- 


ficiary) bank  officials  can  Insulate  continuing 
authority  for  themselves. 

Since  trusts  usually  represent  considerable 
wealth,  the  practice  of  voting  trust  stock 
can  too  easily  nullify  the  rights  of  the  small 
stockholder  already  crippled  by  denial  of 
cumulative  voting. 

There  Is  likely  to  be  one  more  Issue  In 
the  bank  law  revision. 

Some  bantcs  would  like  to  establish 
branches  outside  their  home  counties,  to 
which  present  law  restricts  them.  We  do 
not  say  this  change  would  be  all  bad.  Often 
smaller  counties  truly  need  the  services  of 
a  large  financial  Institution  with  a  local 
base. 

Yet,  obviously,  the  lifting  of  limitations 
favors  the  growth  of  branches  of  bigger 
banks  over  the  expansion  of  smaller  ones. 

There  should  be,  therefore,  not  a  whole- 
sale lifting  of  the  present  county-line  limita- 
tion but  rather  a  cautious  broadening  of  the 
areas  In  which  banks  may  put  new  branches. 

And  this  should  only  follow  enactment  of 
restrictions  on  the  degree  to  which  officers 
and  directors  of  one  bank  can  have  owner- 
ship In  another,  the  permitting  of  cumu- 
lative voting,  and  prohibition  against  voting 
stock  held  In  trust. 

If  Ohio  legislators  will  alter  the  proposed 
banking  laws  In  these  areas,  they  will  per- 
form an  Important  service  for  the  "little 
guy"  who  usually  gets  no  closer  to  the  Inside 
workings  of  a  bank  than  a  teller's  window  or 
a  loan  officer's  desk. 

As  of  now,  the  little  guy  has  nobody  look- 
ing out  for  him  at  all. 


PAT  Dubois,  president  of  the 

6.500-MEMBER  INDEPENDENT 

BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  WARNS  THAT  GROW- 
ING CONCENTRATION  IN  BANKING 

"BEGETS  MONOPOLY  CONTROL 
AND  IS   HARMFUL   TO   AMERICA" 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
in  America  is  more  concerned  about  the 
growing  threat  to  millions  of  America's 
small  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
than  Pat  DuBois.  retiring  president  of 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
and  president  of  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

The  huge  agricultural,  business  and 
banking  corporations  are  rapidly  moving 
toward  monopolization  of  money  and 
credit  in  the  United  States.  Small  bank- 
ers, farmers,  and  businessmen  are  being 
squeezed  out.  Family  farms  are  disap- 
pearing at  the  rate  of  100.000  per  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System's  refusal 
to  increase  bank  demand  deposits  at  an 
adequate  rate  is  preventing  small  banks 
from  enjoying  earnings  growth  without 
charging  high  interest  rates  to  their  cus- 
tomers. They  cannot  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  constantly  expanding  big 
city  banks  In  attracting  high  cost  time 
deposits.  Why,  the  big  international 
banks  operating  out  of  New  York — like 
Chase  Manhattan  and  First  National 
City — go  all  over  the  world  for  deposits 
and,  under  present  Federal  Reserve  reg- 
ulations, do  not  even  have  to  maintain 


any  reserves  at  all  behind  this  "hot 
money." 

It  is  the  same  old  story,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  worry  too 
much  about  Wall  Street  and  not  enough 
about  Main  Street.  So,  It  is  up  to  us  in 
Congress  to  be  sure  that  fine  young  men 
like  Pat  DuBols  get  help  in  their  fight 
to  preserve  free  competition  and  free  en- 
terprise in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  address  given  on  March  3 
by  Mr.  DuBois  at  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers' 33d  annual  convention  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Text  of  Address  by  Pat  DuBois,  President, 
Independent  Bankers  Association  or 
America,  and  President,  First  State  Bank 
of  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  at  the  Assocu- 
TiON's  33d  Annual  Convention,  March  3 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  tell  the  story  of  Inde- 
pendent banking  throughout  America.  In 
doing  this,  I  was  acting  as  your  representa- 
tive. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  thoughts  on  this  vital  subject  to  you 
here  today. 

It  often  Is  said  that  this  Is  a  complex 
world.  I  dont  plan  the  ultimate  In  folly 
by  attempting  to  challenge  that  statement, 
but  I  hope  It  comes  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
as  a  shaft  of  clear  light,  to  consider  that 
independent  bankers  have  a  simple  and 
straightforward  story  to  tell  In  this  complex 
world.  Briefly,  the  premise  on  which  we 
stand  Is  this: 

Unbridled  expansion  In  banking,  whether 
It  be  by  branching,  holding  companies  or 
mergers,  begets  monopoly  control  of  money 
and  credit  that  Is  harmful  to  America. 

As  bankers,  you  and  I  know  that  money 
and  credit  are  the  Inseparable  twins  that  In- 
fuse Ufeblood  Into  our  economy.  Whoever 
controls  money  and  credit,  therefore,  con- 
trols the  economy. 

Our  diffused  system  of  banking,  which 
places  control  of  money  and  credit  Into  the 
hands  of  many  and  keeps  it  from  being  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  a  few,  must  be 
maintained.  This  system  Is  as  Important  to 
the  health  of  our  economy  as  the  diffusion  of 
politic.il  pwwer  Is  to  our  democracy.  The 
two  go  hand  In  hand. 

It's  one  thing  to  state  an  objective:  the 
striving  to  attain  it  Is  another.  I  wish  to 
examine  with  you  this  morning  how  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  Association  works,  with 
the  all  Important  cooperation  we  must  have 
from  each  one  of  you,  to  retain  a  diffused 
system  of  banking  In  this  nation. 

Obviously,  because  banking  Is  such  a  high- 
ly regulated  Industry,  we  must  work  closely 
with  state  axid  federal  regulatory  agencies. 
It's  obvious,  too,  that  we  must  see  to  It  that 
the  regulations  the  agencies  enforce,  the 
tools  with  which  they  work,  are  of  the  kind 
that  do  not  disadvantage  Independent  bank- 
ing. 

This  brings  me  to  our  very  necessary  pre- 
occupation with  laws  regulating  branching— 
a  matter  of  primary  concern  and  responsibil- 
ity In  the  various  states — plus  our  efforts, 
chiefly  on  the  federal  level,  to  inhibit  mergers 
and  bank  holding  companies. 

The  states  where  campaigns  are  being 
waged  to  break  down  the  barriers  erected  by 
branch  bank  laws  are  numerous  and  widely 
scattered.  For  example,  it's  more  than  1,600 
miles  from  Trenton  to  Austin,  the  respective 
capitals  of  New  Jersey  and  Texas,  but  both 
states  have  a  similar  problem,  so  far  as 
branching  Is  concerned.  In  each,  the  gov- 
ernor Is  endorsing  branch  banking — expan- 
sion of  It  beyond  the  confines  of  county  lines 
In  New  Jersey,  and  introduction  of  It  Into 
selected  counties  of  Texas. 

Directors   of    this   association   are   elected 
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-very  three  years  by  you  independent  bank- 
ers in  each  state  where  we  operate.  These 
directors  are  key  men  in  mobilizing  senti- 
ment for  Independent  tianklng  In  their  re- 
roectlve  sUtes.  I  urge  you  to  send  us  the 
iMBt  people  you  have.  Ouj  national  associa- 
tion needs  them,  and  independent  banking 
everywhere  needs  them. 

As  a  national  association,  we  can  offer  ex- 
perienced counsel  and  other  help  when  vari- 
ous chaUenges  arise,  but  It  Is  the  Independ- 
ent bankers  themselves  who  will  deternUne 
the  fate  of  proposals  that  threaten  Independ- 
ent banking. 

Get  to  know  your  state  director.  Consult 
with  him  whenever  there  U  a  problem  that  In 
your  Judgment  should  be  of  concern  to  In- 
dependent bankers  In  your  sUte.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  this  association  depends  on  the 
Interest  and  effort  you  put  into  It. 

True,  we  have  a  competent  staff,  but  they 
cannot  long  function  effectively  without  your 
cooperation.  Incidentally,  whenever  there's 
anything  you  believe  our  Sauk  Centre  or 
Washington  offices  can  help  you  with,  don't 
Hesitate  to  write  or  call. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  In  both  New  Jersey 
and  Texas  to  have  as  directors  able  and  ar- 
ticulate men  In  key  positions  to  direct  the 
cause  of  independent  banking. 

1  refer  to  Prank  S.  Flowers,  chairman, 
First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Paulsboro, 
NJ.,  and  G.  R.  Crawley,  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Lamesa,  Tex. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Flowers  has  a  prob- 
lem In  New  Jersey  that  Mr.  Crawley  does  not 
liftve  In  Texas.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Independents  of  New  Jersey  have  been  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  for  many  years  against  open 
and  obvious  attempts  to  tip  the  balance 
against  Independent  banking.  By  contrast, 
thU  Is  the  arst  time  that  branching  forces 
have  flexed  tbelr  muscles  to  such  an  evident 
extent  In  Texas. 

The  "battle  fatigue"  problem  in  New  Jer- 
sey exists  In  a  number  of  other  states.  Wis- 
consin, where  every  session  of  the  legislature 
brings  a  hot  battle  on  branching,  Is  one  ex- 
ample. Our  Wisconsin  director,  Lowell  F. 
McNeill,  president,  West  Racine  Bank,  once 
observed,  "We've  gotten  the  troops  out  so 
often  they're  tired." 

It's  your  job  and  mine  to  see  to  It  that  we 
"turn  out."  as  Mr.  McNeill  so  aptly  puts  It, 
whenever  the  nature  of  a  challenge  war- 
rants a  mobilization  of  our  forces.  I  know 
this  can  be  done  repeatedly  and  with  great 
effect  in  each  Instance,  because  It  has  been 
done  in  a  number  of  states.  Nebraska  comes 
to  mind  as  one  example,  and  Illinois  as 
another.  The  primary  credit  In  Illinois  be- 
longs to  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association, 
whose  miUtance  for  Independent  banking  Is 
unmatched  among  state  associations. 

The  policy  of  our  association  Is  to  op- 
pose introduction  of  branching  In  those 
states  where  It  Is  not  permitted,  and  to  limit 
It  in  those  states  where  It  Is  allowed.  There 
is  unceasing  effort  to  expand  branching  once 
it  starts,  so  efforts  to  limit  It  are  difficult — 
something  like  trying  to  halt  In  midair  a  fall 
from  a  cliff. 

Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  provide  good 
ctirrent  examples  of  the  expansionist  tend- 
ency of  branching.  Indiana  has  had  branch- 
ing within  county  limits  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  current  session  of  the  legislature,  bills 
for  branching  across  county  lines  were  In- 
troduced. Pennsylvania,  with  cross-county 
branch  banking  In  effect  for  a  number  of 
years,  now  has  a  proposal  of  a  Banking  Law 
Commission  for  statewide  branching  by 
merger. 

In  both  states,  I  salute  the  effective  ef- 
forts by  our  directors  In  opposition  to  the 
proposals.  I  refer  to  William  P.  Glvens, 
president.  Merchants  National  Bank,  Muncie. 
Ind.,  and  D.  Emmert  Brumbaugh,  chairman. 
Central  Pennsylvania  National  Bank,  Clays- 
burg,  who  also  Is  a  past  president  of  this 
association. 
We  know  from  what  has  happened  in  Vir- 


ginia during  the  past  few  years  that  state- 
wide branching  by  merger  is  a  good  formula 
for  eliminating  Independent  banks  from  the 
competitive  scene. 

Contiguous  county  branch  banking  pre- 
ceded statewide  branching  by  merger  In  Vir- 
ginia. When  sUtewlde  merging  was  au- 
thorized In  March  of  1962.  Virginia  had  302 
banks;  today  it  has  254,  a  decline  of  more 
than  16%  in  a  few  short  years.  During  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  branches  In- 
creased from  320  to  561,  a  rise  of  more  than 
75':o. 

Quite  accurately,  a  group  of  Pennsylvania 
Independent  banks  term  the  proposal  for 
statewide  branching,  "completely  biased, 
one-sided  and  favoring  only  the  large  banks 
in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  areas." 
In  addition  to  the  states  I  already  have 
mentioned.  Independents  have  battles  on 
their  hands  in  Georgia.  Montana,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa. Colorado,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Yes,  and 
the  list  also  Includes  my  home  state  of  Min- 
nesota where,  In  my  role  as  a  sUte  legislator. 
I  have  early  knowledge  of  every  effort  made 
to  foist  branch  banking  on  us. 

This  association  opposes  branch  banking 
and  the  spread  of  It  because  It  Is  a  regressive 
device  so  far  as  the  public  interest  Is  con- 
cerned. I  favor  retention  of  a  diffused  sys- 
tem of  banking  not  because  the  system  has 
been  good  to  you  and  me,  but  because  It  is 
the  best  banking  system  yet  devised,  bring- 
ing maximum  benefits  to  the  public. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  our  state  di- 
rectors by  name.  We  have  numerous  others, 
veterans  in  the  battles  this  association  has 
waged  over  the  years,  plus  a  promising  group 
of  younger  Individuals.  All  of  these  men, 
and  one  woman— Martha  Guy  of  Newland, 
KG. deserve  your  thanks  for  they  are  self- 
less volunteers  working  for  the  betterment 
of  banking  and  for  the  welfare  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  the  public. 

MOBILE     BRANCHINQ 

Mobile  branching  Is  creating  problems  In 
a  number  of  states,  with  Georgia  and  Florida 
having  the  most  apparent  trouble  at  the 
moment.  This  association  Is  heavily  com- 
mitted to  support  of  a  court  action  In  Florida 
that  is  attempting  to  halt  operation  of  a 
mobile  branch  by  a  national  bank.  A  sim- 
ilar situation  exists  In  Georgia. 

In  both  cases,  the  manner  of  operation 
obviously  is  stretching  the  Intent  of  a  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  permit- 
ting national  banks  to  own  and  operate 
armored  cars.  These  cars  have  "shifted 
gears"  into  branch  banking  of  the  rolling 
variety. 

Consider  this  lor  a  moment,  if  you  will: 
Say  that  you  are  the  managing  officer  of  a 
bank  having  a  banking  house  with  a  value 
of  $100,000.  You  have  a  considerable  Invest- 
ment In  the  bank's  stock.  How  do  you  feel 
when  you  see  a  mobile  branch  set  up  for 
business  on  a  regular  basis  Immediately 
across  the  street  from  your  shop? 

The  mobile  branch,  which  costs  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000,  Is  handling  the 
same  tvpe  of  transactions  you  handle  In  your 
$100,000  quarters.  How's  that  for  unfair 
competition? 

That  sort  of  thing  Is  going  on  In  Georgia. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  halt  this  type  of 
"rolling  window"  branching,  and  this  associ- 
ation is  dedicated  to  doing  all  It  can  to  see 
that  this  situation  does  not  continue. 

The  mobile  branching  I  have  described  Is 
the  banking  counterpart  of  a  $7,000  house 
trailer  that  Is  set  up  right  next  to  your 
$47,000  house.  The  house  trailer  should  not 
be  permitted  In  the  residential  neighbor- 
hood. Just  as  the  mobile  branch  should  not 
be  permitted  in  the  business  neighborhood. 
So  far  as  the  aasoclatlon  Is  concerned, 
there  has  been  relative  quiet  on  the  bank 
merger  and  holding  company  fronts  since 
I  took  office  as  yotir  president  at  the  Las 
Vegas  convention  last  May.    These  matters 


are  the  special  concern  of  our  federal  legis- 
lative committee,  and  whatever  developments 
are  to  be  noted  will  be  in  the  report  of  that 
committee. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  46  men 
who  served  on  association  standing  com- 
mittees this  year.  They  worked  as  a  team 
for  the  benefit  of  the  association  in  the  fin- 
est tradition  of  banking.  My  congratulaUons 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Time  doesn't 
permit  the  mention  of  each  committee  mem- 
ber, but  I  wish  to  name  the  chairman  of  each 
and  single  these  men  out  for  special  thanks : 
Agrlculture-rtiral  America  committee — Bud 
Gerhart,  \-lce  president  and  cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Newman  Grove,  Nebr. 

Bank  study  committee — W.  C.  Clary  Jr., 
president.  Bank  of  Toccoa,  Ga. 

Federal  legislative  committee — Reed  H. 
Alblg,  president,  McKeesport  National  Bank, 
Pa. 

Government  fiscal  policy  committee — Mil- 
ton J.  Hayes,  vice  president,  American  Na- 
tional Bank,  Clilcago. 

Competing  financial  Institutions  commit- 
tee— Harold  L.  Hanson,  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Baudette,  Minn. 

Each  of  these  men  will  highlight  his  com- 
mittee's activities  to  this  convention  at  busi- 
ness sessions  today  and  tomorrow. 

Members  of  these  committees  and  your  of- 
ficers make  up  the  core  of  the  IBAA.  The 
spirit  and  effort  of  this  group,  sustained  by 
your  support,  do  much  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  association. 


"backers  op  bigness" 
The  backers  of  bigness  In  banking — those 
who  want  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
banking  giants  to  every  corner  of  every 
state— are  fond  of  using  an  argument  about 
which  I  wish  to  caution  you.  This  argu- 
ment usually  is  applied  as  the  clincher  when 
there  Is  ano"ther  move  for  more  branching, 
merging  or  expanded  holding  company  ac- 
tivity In  banking.    It  goes  like  this: 

Why  fight  it?  Its  going  to  happen  no 
matter  what  you  do.  It's  Inevitable.  Ex- 
pressed more  candidly,  the  argument  would 
be  phrased  thus;  "Be  comfortable — sur- 
render now." 

By  organization,  diligence  and  hard  work 
for  what  we  believe  In.  you  and  I  can  dem- 
onstrate that  It  Is  not  Inevitable.  This  asso- 
ciation and  the  wonderful  people  in  It  have 
thrown  up  many  roadblocks  to  monopoly, 
and  win  erect  many  more.  It's  Jtist  a  matter 
of  working  hard  for  our  convictions. 

COMPETTnVE  EQUALITT 

The  fact  that  membership  In  our  associa- 
tion continues  at  a  high  level  demonstrates 
that  there  are  thousands  of  bankers  In  this 
nation  who  share  our  resolve  to  perpetuate 
our  fine  American  system  of  banking.  Pres- 
ently, 6,476  banks  are  affiliated  with  the 
ibaa'. 

It  has  been  our  nation's  policy  for  more 
than  100  years  to  encourage  competition  In 
banking  and  restrict  the  forces  that  would 
concentrate  control  of  the  sources  of  com- 
mercial credit.  Also,  It  has  been  policy  to 
support  and  maintain  the  dtial  banking  sys- 
tem, the  essence  of  which  Is  to  place  national 
and  state  banks  on  an  equal  competitive 
plane. 

An  Important  aspect  of  maintaining  this 
competitive  equality  Is  the  provision  In  Fed- 
eral law  specifying  that  national  banks  must 
follow  state  law  In  regards  to  branching. 
This  recognizes  that  the  various  states  are 
best  able  to  determine  the  type  of  banking 
structure  that  best  meets  their  needs. 

A  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  who  left 
ofBce  recently  set  out  to  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  national  over  state  banks.  One 
aftermath  of  his  tenure  In  office  Is  that  your 
association  finds  Itself  Involved  In  court  ac- 
tions more  than  ever  before.  In  addition  to 
the  Florida  case  already  mentioned,  we  are 
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supporting.  In  Montana  and  Wisconsin,  court 
tests  of  Importance  to  Independent  banking. 

Independent  bankers  across  the  nation  are 
heartened  by  the  landmark  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  December  which 
affirmed  that  national  banks  are  bound  by 
the  same  branching  standards  as  state  banks. 
The  high  court's  historic  ruling  was  a  set- 
back to  the  program  of  national  bank  domi- 
nation Initiated  by  the  former  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  James  J.  Saxon. 

The  Court  ruled  unanimously  that  the 
Comptroller  had  violated  the  law  when  he 
granted  "de  novo"  branches  to  banks  in  Log.in 
and  Ogden,  Utah.  In  effect.  Utah  law  bars 
"de  novo"  branching  except  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  Branches  lu  other  communities  may 
be  acquired  by  merger. 

Most  directly  affected  by  the  decision  will 
be  court  cases  pending  In  Arkansas,  Florida. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma.  Washington  and  Wlscon.sln, 
all  of  which  bear  on  former  Comptroller  Sax- 
on's approval  of  branches.  But  the  decision 
will  be  of  Interest  in  all  of  the  16  slates  which 
have  similar   limited   branch   banking  laws. 

The  decision  provides  further  Judicial  affir- 
mation of  the  philosophy  that  the  people  In 
each  state  are  best  able  to  Judge  the  type 
of  banking  structure  slutable  to  their  eco- 
nomic needs. 

The  Comptroller  had  argued  that  Utah's 
statute  "expres.sly  authorl7eR"  state  banks  to 
have  branches  in  their  home  municipalities. 
He  maintained  that  the  restriction  In  Utah 
law  limiting  branching  solely  to  the  taking 
over  of  an  existing  bank  is  not  applicable  to 
national  bank.s.  In  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  said  "It  Is  a 
strange  argument  that  permits  one  to  pick 
and  choose  what  portion  of  the  law  binds 
him."  and  he  continued : 

"Indeed,  It  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  leg- 
islative history  to  hold  that  national  branch 
banking  Is  not  only  limited  to  those  states 
the  law  of  which  permits  it,  but  'only  to  the 
extent  that  state  laws  permit  branch  bank- 
ing." Utah  clearly  permits  It  'only  to  the 
extent"  that  the  proposed  branch  takes  over 
an  existing  bank." 

Justice  Clark  said  the  legislative  history  of 
the  National  Banking  Act  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  Intended  to  place  national  and  state 
banks  on  a  basis  of  "competitive  equality"'  In- 
sofar as  branch  banking  Is  concerned.  This 
was  the  way  the  legislation  was  character- 
ized by  the  sponsors  of  the  applicable  bank- 
ing acts,  Rep.  McFadden  and  Sen.  Glass. 
Justice  Clark  said: 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  so  construe  the  Acts  aa 
to  frustrate  this  clear-cut  purpose  so  force- 
fully expressed  by  both  friend  and  foe  of 
the  legislation  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
To  us  It  appears  beyond  question  that  the 
Cong:re8s  was  continuing  its  policy  of  equal- 
ization first  adopted  In  the  National  Banking 
Act  of  1864." 

Our  foes  press  strongly  on  all  sides,  and  we 
must  not  relax  our  will  to  resist.  Our  op- 
ponents ask  first  for  a  little  bit  here,  a  little 
bit  there,  for  county  branching,  then  con- 
tiguous county  privilege,  then  regional,  and 
eventually  statewide. 

We  must  not  and  cannot  afford  to  com- 
promise, to  tolerate  a  little  branch  banking. 
Patches  of  branching  grow  together  like  tufts 
of  flaming  grass  that  swiftly  generate  a 
prairie  fire. 

If  we  yield  a  bit  In  one  place,  and  a  little 
in  another,  we  soon  see  branching  expand 
to  the  far  boundaries  of  the  state.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  clearly  and  repeatedly 
how  insatiable  Is  this  appetite  for  more  and 
more  branching. 

Service  is  used  as  the  siren  song,  the  enter- 
ing wedge,  the  foot-ln-the-door,  but  power 
\a  the  root  of  the  malady.  The  spread  is 
simply  endless  when  erosion  is  allowed  on 
even  a  small,  ostensibly  harmless  scale.  Only 
by  united  action  can  Independent  bankers 
meet  and  stand  off  their  adversaries. 


My  observation  of  branching  is  that,  bEisl- 
cally,  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  big  and  the 
small.  Where  branching  flourishes,  the  big 
get  bigger,  and  the  small  dwindle  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  dynamic  development  of  norlda,  Illi- 
nois and  Texas,  all  unit  bank  states,  certainly 
Indicates  that  Independent  banking  is  a  part- 
ner In  progress  with  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  The  record  In  these  and  other 
states  reveals  that  Industrial  and  commercial 
expansion  can  be  achieved  without  having  a 
state's  flnanclal  structure  dominated  by  large 
networks  of  branch  banks  having  their  main 
offices  in  the  largest  cities. 

DIFFICULT    BALANCE 

No  matter  what  form  of  expansion  is  used, 
the  supervisory  authorities  must  always 
nxaintaln  a  difficult  balance  between  more 
banking  outlets  and  the  need  for  them. 

Our  association  favors  the  chartering  of 
banks  to  meet  banking  needs  of  expanding 
communities  and  their  peop'.e.  Where  there 
are  fewer  alternative  sources  of  credit,  the 
public  actually  Ls  served  less  weil  when 
branching  or  holding  company  banking  takes 
hold.  And  when  banking  concentration 
exists  In  any  form,  there  Is  less  ch.'ince  for 
the  independent  bank  to  survive  nod  grow. 

We  believe  deeply  that  the  independent 
bank  that  is  of,  by  and  for  the  community 
It  serves  must  continue  as  a  vital  element 
In  the  economy  of  our  nation. 

Last  September,  the  IBAA  dedicated  a  new 
headquarters  building  in  Sauk  Centre.  This 
structure  is  a  substantial  symbol  of  our  as- 
sociation's determination  to  provide  the  best 
.service  possible  to  our  member  banks. 

In  connection  with  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, we  had  the  first  between-conven- 
tlons  meeting  of  the  executive  council  since 
1962.  I  recommend  that  such  a  meeting  be 
held  each  year  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the 
association's   effectiveness. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  propose  a  pro- 
gram of  action  that  will,  I  believe,  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  this  organiza- 
tion: 

My  proposal  Is  that  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America  sponsor,  at 
least  on  an  alternate  year  basis,  a  forum 
that  would  be  held  In  Washington.  This 
forum  would  bring  together  small  farmers, 
small  businessmen  and  Independent  bank- 
ers, all  of  whom  have  a  great  common  cause 
In  advancing  the  welfare  of  rural  America. 

In  consultation  with  key  figures  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  this  forum  would  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  Joint  economic  pro- 
gram that  would  be  of  great  help  to  rtiral 
America. 

An  obvious  reason  for  such  a  forum  is 
that  there  are  many  organizations  telling  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  needs  of  our 
cities,  but  there  is  no  broad-based  presen- 
tation of  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

This  forum  would  focus  attention  of  key 
people  in  private  enterprise  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  special  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. It  would  help  achieve  a  balanced  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  countryside. 

The  forum  would.  I  believe,  be  a  natural 
and  logical  extension  of  our  agriculture- 
rural  America  program  that  has  been  In 
effect  since  1961,  I  commend  It  to  your 
support. 


SAN     FERNANDO     VALLEY     NEIGH- 
BORHOOD LEGAL  SERVICES,   INC. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1965,  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
opened  its  oCQces.  This  venture  was  part 
of  the  legal  services  program  under  the 
Office  of  EconoiTiic  Opportunity,  which 
was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

From  the  date  on  which  tlie  neigh- 
borhood legal  services  program  was  ef- 
fected in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  to 
this  day,  in  excess  of  2, .500  people  liave 
sought  legal  assistance  and  90  percent 
have  been  given  effective  and  positive 
legal  representatioii.  It  is  significant 
that  35  percent  of  these  cases  were  mat- 
ters of  domestic  relations  where  the  re- 
sponsibility, both  moral  and  legal,  in 
support  of  the  issue  of  a  marriage  was 
stressed  and  clarified.  The  value  of 
legal  counsel  in  such  matters  where  the 
welfare  of  children  is  in  jeopardy  is  in- 
valuable. Forty-five  percent  of  tiie  cases 
dealt  with  financial  matters,  primarily 
bankruptcy  and  collection  defense, 
where  the  clients  have  valid  defense 
under  the  law  and  were  not  financially 
equipped  to  seek  private  counsel. 

It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  note 
that  over  100  attorneys  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  have  agreed  to  donate  not 
less  than  10  hours  per  man  per  year 
to  participate  in  the  program.  The  con- 
tinuing service  that  the  neighborhood 
legal  services  of  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley gives  to  its  clients,  to  help  people  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty,  is  impressive 
and  rewarding 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  fight  the 
war  on  poverty  without  providing  a  poor 
man  with  a  lawyer  to  speak  for  him. 
In  a  joint  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  representatives  of 
the  organized  bar  said : 

If  a  man  believes  that  he  is  oppressed, 
that  he  lacks  opportunity,  that  the  power  of 
society  Is  both  against  him  and  irresistible, 
and  there  is  not  one  who  is  Interested  In  or 
capable  of  protecting  him  from  the  forces 
that  are  holding  him  down,  he  will  stay 
forever  in  the  slums  In  which  fortune  has 
deposited  him.  Such  people  seem  to  lack 
the  motivation  to  pull  themselves  upward. 
What  then  can  a  legal  service  accomplish 
that  can  alter  his  situation?  The  short 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  providing  him  with 
a  belief  In  the  existence  of  Justice  will  re- 
store the  self-reliance,  the  hope,  the  ambi- 
tion that  he  may  have  lost  In  early  child- 
hood. Injustice  makes  men  want  to  tear 
things  down.  There  Is  In  existence  at  the 
present  time  the  greatest  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  the  service  of  lawyers  for  the 
poor  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  this 
country. 

There  have  been  questions  whether  the 
legal  services  program  might  erode  the 
traditional  lawyer-client  relationship 
and  ethical  professional  standards.  But 
these  fears  have  proven  groundless. 
The  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
insisted  that  Its  funds  for  this  program 
go  only  to  organizations  that  are  Inde- 
pendent of  the  control  of  social  welfare 
or  other  agencies  with  which  lawyers  for 
the  poor  may  have  to  litigate,  even 
though  these  other  agencies  may  also  be 
fimded  by  it.  Legal  aid  organizations 
receiving  funds  from  OEO  are  under  the 
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(iliection  and  leadership  of  the  legal 
profession,  with  strict  adherence  to  pro- 
fessional ethical  standards. 

Central  to  these  standards  is  the  law- 
yer's regard  for  the  interest  of  his  indi- 
vidual client.  Howard  C.  Westwood.  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, said: 

The  Bar's  leadership  and  the  Judiciary 
h»ve  found  that  the  service  provided  through 
^i  organized  legal  aid  society  fully  com- 
norts  with  the  requirement  that  the  lawyer 
Jare  his  client  faithfully  and  with  fullest 
adherence  to  the  profession's  standards.  We 
►DOW  that  the  poor  man  who  cannot  pay  for 
» lawyer's  service  cannot  possible  enjoy  the 
juie  of  the  law  unless  somehow  he  Is  pro- 
rided  that  service.  We  also  know  from 
decades  of  sad  experience  that  he  cannot  be 
provided  that  service  for  even  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  his  need  without  organized  legal  aid. 
congress  has  come  to  know  the  same  thing. 

This  country  is  dedicated  to  the  Idea 
that  our  Government  Is  devoted  to  the 
ideal  of  justice,  and  the  protection  of 
the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  deserves  all 
the  provisions  of  this  Ideal.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  legal  services  program  re- 
calls "the  American  dream  of  a  land 
where  every  man,  and  most  particularly 
every  chUd,  shall  have  a  fair  chance 
under  law."  .  ^^ 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  program  is  devoted  to 
this  ideal  and  to  this  American  dream. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote. 

I  firmly  believe  that  yoting  people  to- 
day are  well  equipped  to  vote  responsi- 
bly. Lowering  the  voting  age  will 
broaden  the  base  of  our  democracy  and 
encourage  a  greater  number  of  young 
people  to  participate  In  government  and 
politics. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  upon  our  young 
people  to  defend  their  country  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  them  the  right  to 
have  a  say  in  their  future.  We  must  now 
act  to  merge  the  energy  of  youth  with 
the  wisdom  of  age.  We  must  act  to  In- 
sure a  future  America  blessed  with  the 
idealism,  enthusiasm,  and  imagination  of 
youth  yet  tempered  by  the  wisdom,  com- 
passion, and  commonsense  of  experience 
and  age. 

I  feel  that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  our  Government  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  adopt  It  In 
the  near  future. 


from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  have  many  prob- 
lems unique  to  them.  We  have  enacted 
legislation  to  deal  with  many  of  these 
problems  such  as  health,  housing,  ade- 
quate income,  social  security,  and  retire- 
ment pensions. 

Each  year  1.5  million  people  reach  65 
years  of  age.  There  are  presently  over 
18  million  people  65  or  over.  In  my  dis- 
trict in  California  there  are  over  45,000 
citizens  65  years  of  age  and  over.  By 
1975  there  will  be  some  21  million  Amer- 
icans 65  and  over. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  techiilcal  assistance  to 
nonprofit  private  organizations,  munici- 
palities, counties,  and  States  for  com- 
munity service  programs  in  order  to 
properly  utilize  the  abilities  and  energy 
of  our  senior  citizens.  When  a  person 
reaches  age  65  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  he  can  no  longer  contribute  to  so- 
ciety. In  this  day  and  age  our  Na- 
tion needs  talent  and  imagination.  I  do 
not  believe  that  talent  should  be  cate- 
gorized or  limited  by  age.  Our  senior 
citizens  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  their  talents  and 
experience  for  a  better  America. 


problems  of  each  area  in  a  State  are 
clearly  different  and  are  not  easy  to 
understand.  They  must  have  adequate 
representation. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  SENIOR 
SERVICE 

Mr.   BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
uoanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Mr.    BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing  an   amendment   to   the   Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population. 

I  believe  at  this  time,  that  each  State 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether 
historical,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
criteria  should  have  some  Influence  In 
the  makeup  of  one  house  of  their  State 
legislature. 

There  are  areas  of  our  Nation  that 
have  an  economic  impact  far  beyond  the 
size  of  theur  population.  Riverside  and 
Imperial  Counties  in  California,  which  I 
represent,  have  a  combined  armual  agri- 
cultural production  of  $418,879,000  and 
an  economic  impact  of  $1,591,758,200  on 
the  State  of  California. 

If  reapportionment  is  carried  out,  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule,  these  counties  will  have  little  in- 
fluence in  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture. I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  fair 
to  the  people  of  those  two  counties.   The 


TAX  SHARING  AND  OTHER  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  ASSISTING  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  grow- 
ing   public    concern   over    the    need   to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  position  of  State 
and  local  governments  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  increasing  number  of  proposals 
urging  the  Congress  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  State  and  local  governments 
through  tax-sharing  or  tax-credit  ar- 
rangements.   As  the  debate  intensifies, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
close  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these 
two  methods,  as  well  as  others,  for  pro- 
viding intergovernmental  fiscal  aid. 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  on  February 
8,  helping  our  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  governments  to  meet  their  ever- 
growing responsibilities  is  unquestionably 
a  matter  of  the  highest  priority.    But 
many  fundamental  questions  need  to  be 
carefully  examined  and  answered  before 
the  National  Government  embarks  upon 
what  could  become  an  irreversible  ar- 
rangement for  distributing  general-pur- 
pose funds  to  other  levels  of  government. 
To  help  provide  this  information,  the 
Intergovernmental    Relations    Subcom- 
mittee is  undertaking  a  broad  study  of 
the  changing  patterns,  revenue  sources, 
and  requirements  of  governmental  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels.    There  is  a  great  need  today  to 
examine  the  basic  principles  and  prac- 
tices that  govern  the  balance  of  poUcy- 
making,  program  administration,  and  fi- 
nancial   resources    among    the    govern- 
mental levels  in  our  federal  system. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  William  G.  Col- 
man,  executive  director  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, analyzed  the  relative  merits  of  tax 
sharing  and  tax  credits  as  means  for  en- 
couraging greater  State  use  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax.     I  believe  his  assess- 
ment of  this  issue  wiU  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.     Mr.  Colman's 
letter  and  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
to  which  he  refers  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb,  22.  1967] 
On  Tax  Reforms 
Your  recent  editorial  calling  on  Congress 
to  share  some  of  its  revenue  with  those  states 
adopting  a  Federal-type  income  tax  is  a  new 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  those  con- 
cerned  with   strengthening   the  fiscal   posi- 
tion of  state  and  local  governments.     From 
the  tax  sharing  advocates,  you  take  the  Idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  share 
some  of  Its  revenue  with  the  states  with  no 
expenditure  strings  attached.    Prom  the  tax 
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credit  supporters,  you  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  Interests  of  federaUsm  are  well 
served  by  having  the  national  Government 
encourage  the  states  to  make  more  Intensive 
use  of  the  superior  tax  source — the  income 
tax. 

The  Advisory  Commission  In  Its  1965  re- 
port. Federal- State  Coordination  of  Personal 
Income  Taxes,  urged  the  states  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  income  tax  front  and  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  facilitate  this  move- 
ment by  removing  the  heavy  constraints 
placed  on  the  states  by  intensive  Federal  use 
of  the  personal  Income  tax.  Representative 
tniman  of  Oregon  has  translated  this  policy 
position  into  proposed  legislation.  H.R.  1415, 
a  bill  that  provides  a  40  per  cent  Federal  tax 
credit  for  state  and  local  Income  tax  pay- 
ments. 

Your  editorial  parts  company  with  the 
Commission's  proposal  on  two  grounds— the 
type  of  Inducement  to  be  used  by  the  na- 
tional Government  ar.d  the  character  of  the 
state  Income  tax.  Whereas  the  Commission 
recommended  the  indirect  inducement  ap- 
proach (preferential  Federal  income  tax 
treatment  for  state  and  local  Income  tax 
payments) .  you  urge  the  direct  Incentive  ap- 
proach—a share  of  the  Federal  tax  revenue 
lor  those  states  adopting  a  Federal-type  In- 
come tax.  Whereas  the  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  stales  facilitate  taxpayer 
convenience  by  confirming  to  the  Federal 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  9 
of  the  Federal  Form  1040).  you  recommend 
that  states  go  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
pa<?e  one  and  make  their  tax  a  flat  percent- 
age of  the  Federal  liability. 

Your  proposal  raises  a  very  basic  ques- 
tion—how much  state  tax  discretion  should 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  taxpayer  con- 
venience? In  order  to  minimize  taxpayer 
compliance  problems,  your  proposal  would 
force  each  state,  in  effect,  to  adopt  In  minia- 
ture the  steeply  progressive  Federal  rate 
structure  (14-70  percent),  all  of  the  Federal 
deduction  provisions  isome  highly  question- 
able from  an  equity  standpoint),  and  place 
the  states  in  a  rather  vulnerable  and  em- 
barrassing fiscal  position  every  time  Congress 
reduces  the  Federal  tax.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  state  to  swallow  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
"hook,  line,  and  sinker".  In  order  to  maximize 
taxpayer  convenience.  To  Implement  another 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 
Representative  UUman  has  Introduced  H.R. 
1414,  a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  collect  state  In- 
come taxes  on  terms  mutually  acceptable  to 
IRS  and  the  states. 

More  Important,  many  taxpayers  may  view 
your  state  income  tax  Inducement  strategy 
as  the  unklndest  cut  of  all.  They  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  a  rather  dim 
view  of  a  proposition  that  would  earmark  a 
part  of  their  Federal  income  tax  payment  as 
a  reward  to  their  state  government  for  In- 
creasing Its  demand  on  their  purse. 

In  contrast,  the  tax  credit  approach  pro- 
vides some  balm  for  taxpayers  as  they  move 
through  our  intergovernmental  tax  Gllead. 
As  their  state  and  local  Income  tax  Increased, 
there  would  be  an  automatic,  albeit  partial, 
reduction  In  their  Federal  tax. 

While  Important,  these  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
true  significance  of  the  current  debate  on 
ways  and  means  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  po- 
sition of  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Advisory  Commission  shares  The 
Washington  Post's  concern  about  the  need 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  present  arrange- 
ments for  financing  our  domestic  public 
needs.  In  fact,  we  are  making  a  detailed 
study  of  fiscal  balance  in  the  American  Fed- 
eral sjrstem  In  order  to  appraise  various  pro- 
posals for  bringing  financial  responsibility 
and  tax  resources  Into  better  alignment. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  Commission  to 
consider  a   draft   report.   Including  findings 


and  recommendations,  sometime  this  coming 
summer. 

William  G.  Colman. 
Executive    Director.    Advisory    Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Washington. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29.  1967] 
New  Kind  of  Tax  Sharing 
So  much  Is  being  said  about  tax  sharing 
these  days  that  the  discussion  tends  to  cen- 
ter, not  on  "whether,"  but  on  "how."  Ad- 
vocates of  the  various  plans  assume  that 
Congress  will  do  something  because  the  states 
are  urgently  In  need  of  more  revenue  and 
because  the  Income  tax  Is  the  fairest  and 
best  method  yet  devised  of  raising  revenue. 
Both  of  these  points  do  Indeed  seem  to  be 
irrefutable,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  states  should  look  to  Washing- 
ton hereafter  for  collection  of  a  large  share 
of  their  revenue. 

The  objective  to  be  sought  Is  more  reve- 
nue for  the  states  to  be  raised  with  less 
reliance  upon  regressive  property  and  sale.s 
taxes.  But  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  hav- 
ing the  new  flow  of  income-tax  revenue 
routed  through  Federal  channels.  Probably 
the  basic  principle  of  all  taxation  Is  that  the 
taxes  should  be  laid  by  the  governments 
which  spend  the  money  so  that  the  ultimate 
control  win  rest  In  the  people  who  choose 
the  governments. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  principle  may  be 
made  In  cases  where  the  Federal  Government 
wlshee  to  aid  special  functions,  such  as  edu- 
cation or  highway  building  and  to  even  the 
disparities  In  tax-paying  ability.  This  Is  the 
purpose  of  Federal  grants.  It  would  be  a  very 
different  matter  for  Congress  to  levy  a  na- 
tional tax  to  be  turned  over  to  the  states 
for  miscellaneous  purposes  with  no  strings 
attiiched. 

Many  of  the  tax-sharing  plans  that  are 
being  offered  do  have  strings  attached,  and 
these  are  open  to  the  grave  objection  of 
shifting  control  over  local  functions  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  And  If  bureaucratic 
controls  were  to  be  relaxed  tuider  such  a 
system,  there  would  be  danger  of  Inviting 
careless  spending  by  the  broad  separation 
of  the  taxing  and  spending  powers. 

Instead  of  having  the  Increased  tax  funds 
flow  to  Washington  and  back  to  state  capi- 
tals, therefore.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
states  to  collect  their  own  income  taxes.  The 
tax  sharers  reply  that  about  one  third  of  the 
states  have  no  income  taxes.  In  some  other 
states  the  Income  taxes  are  quite  Inadequate 
or  are  not  properly  graduated  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay.  But  these  weaknesses  can  be 
corrected  without  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  state  taxes  to  Congress. 

We  suggest  that  the  best  approach  Is  to 
give  the  states  an  Incentive  to  the  enactment 
of  sound  and  progressive  Income  taxes  of 
their  own.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  an 
act  of  Congress  turning  over  to  each  state  1 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  the  Federal 
Income  tax  In  Ita  area  on  condition  that  the 
state  enact  an  Income  tax  of  Its  own  which 
would  bear  on  each  Individual  and  corpora- 
tion In  the  state  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
Federal  tax. 

Each  state  would  be  free  to  collect  1.  5 
or  10  per  cent  (or  more  If  necessary)  of  the 
Federal  tax  from  Its  own  residents.  The 
arrangement  would  have  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  abolishing  complicated  state 
Income-tax  returns.  The  taxpayer  could 
make  his  ."state  retxirn  by  simply  taking  the 
appropriate  percentage  of  his  Federal  tax. 
Many  millions  of  hours  of  labor  would  be 
saved  and  vast  quantities  of  paper. 

In  addition  the  states  would  have  new 
sources  of  revenue  equitably  distributed 
among  their  own  taxpayers.  Taxing  and 
spending  authority  would  remain  largely  In 
the  same  hands.  And  since  the  Incentive 
would  doubtless  draw  all  the  states  Into  the 


plan,  the  present  pull  of  nonlncome-tax 
states  upon  people  and  Industry  would  be 
minimized.  If  we  are  to  have  tax  sharing, 
these  major  advantages  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

VOICE   OP  DEMOCRACY   CONIEST 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  is 
conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladles 
auxiliary  at  which  time  some  35,000 
school  students  participate  for  prizes 
which  include  a  $5,000  scholarship. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was, 
"Democracy — What  It  means  to  Me," 
and  the  winner  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  was  Miss  Donna  Jane  Brown,  a 
sophomore  from  Warwick  Veterans  Me- 
morial High  School.  West  Warwick,  R.I. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Brown's  remarks 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  Miss  Brown's  theme: 

Democracy.  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Donna  Jane  Brown) 

Democracy  is  the  construction  of  a  way  of 
life  which  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
develop.  Tlie  spiritual  beginnings  came  even 
before  the  Greeks,  who  are  credited  with 
establishing  It's  name.  Men.  ever  since  they 
have  come  Into  existence,  have  struggled 
and  been  in  search  of  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  states:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  theli 
creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

Many  societies  have  each  contributed  one 
or  two  events  which  led  to  the  development 
of  democracy.  In  Athens,  Greece,  over  2500 
years  ago.  there  was  a  definite  break  from 
the  noble's  rule  to  the  citizen's  choice  of 
rule;  although  this  society  still  maintained 
a  slave  state.  Some  time  later,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  ordered  Roman  law  to  be  codified 
so  that  a  Roman  citizen  knew  his  rights  In 
the  law.  The  year  1215  AX),  marks  another 
change.  The  place  la  Runnymede,  England 
where  King  John  was  forced  to  affix  his 
mark  to  the  now  famous  Magna  Carta, 
which  allowed  certain  rights  to  be  practiced 
by  nobles  and  later,  by  common  men.  Fol- 
lowing this,  in  1295  A.D..  King  Edward  I, 
summoned  a  "Model  Parliament"  which  wm 
represented  by  all  classes  of  people.  Al- 
though the  common  man  did  not  have  an 
equal  say  at  the  meeting,  It  was  represen- 
tation. John  Locke,  a  citizen  of  England. 
had  to  flee  the  country  because  hlc  belief 
In  democracy  waa  different  from  the  King's. 
The  King  ruled  by  "Divine  Right",  or  by 
the  belief  that  the  government  was  to  bene- 
fit God.  Locke's  strong  belief  was  In  "Natu- 
ral Rights"  that  the  government  should  be 
"/or  the  people"  and  "by  the  people".  Tbl* 
was  later  restated  In  the  Gettysburg  Addren 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  the  Hotise  of 
Burgessec  was  established  at  the  Virginia 
colony.  It  waa  because  of  the  people's  yearn- 
ing to  share  In  the  governing  of  the  colony 
with  England.    This  feeling  soon  spread  and 
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mtensifled   throughout   the   colonies   which 
led  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Recently,  not  In  my  time,  but  In  the  time 
of  my  mother  and  father  and  their  con- 
temporaries, some  of  their  country  men  and 
women  gave  their  lives  so  that  their  beliefs 
might  llvp.  They  did  not  die  to  give  us 
freedom  that  we  may  sit  back  and  let  the 
world  pass  by.  leaving  the  cares  to  the  next 
Bian.  but  they  died  that  their  beUefs  may 
live  on  In  our  work  and  progress  in  democ- 
«cy  This  la  why  It  is  my  duty  and  my 
resDonslblllty,  along  with  my  fellow  teeu- 
a«re.  to  the  early  Greeks,  the  English,  the 
American  colonlsta  and,  most  of  aU,  to 
myself,  to  carry  on  and  Improve  democracy. 
I  must  strive  to  become  a  capable  person, 
bonded  together  with  other  people  fighting 

for  a  cause. 

As  a  Democratic  American,  I  cannot  let 
a  few  chosen  leaders  do  the  work  and  think- 
ing for  the  country.  When  the  Germans 
suljmltted  to  Hitler  and  the  Russians  sub- 
mitted to  Lenin  and  Stalin,  they  surrendered 
their  freedoms,  consequently  they  ceased 
to  think  for  themselves.  I,  along  with  other 
teenagers,  must  do  my  part,  by  obtaining 
as  much  education  as  I  can,  and  become  a 
healthy-minded  adult.  Then  my  contempo- 
raries and  I  wUl  deserve  our  freedoms.  We 
will  then,  have  our  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tuniUes  with  freedom  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly and  petition.  It  Is  then  that  each 
may  strive  to  accomplish  as  much  as  he 
desires  and.  It  Is  only  then,  that  people  may 
continue  to  rule  themselves,  by  repre- 
sentation. 

As  perfectly  stated  by  one  of  our  greatest 
and  strongest  Presidents,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
m  his  Inaugural  Address,  "Let  the  word  go 
forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — born  in 
this  century,  tempered  by  wars,  disciplined 
by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  o\ir 
ancient  heritage  .  .  ."  This  to  me  Is  what 
democracy  means. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DISSENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTED  SOCIETY 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  having  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing  the  20th  Texas 
District  in  the  House  is  the  satisfying 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  birthplace  of 
Texas  liberty,  site  of  original  Texas  his- 
tory, and  the  place  where  Maury 
Maverick  comes  from. 

The  name  Maverick  has  come  to  epito- 
mize rugged  individualism  in  our  lan- 
guage. I  cherish  the  fact  that  I  got  to 
know  that  great  congressional  predeces- 
sor of  mine  in  the  House,  Maury  Maver- 
ick, Sr.  He  was  a  really  great  man, 
Imbued  with  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  a 
disquieting  manner  of  exposing  humbugs 
and  pedants. 

Now  his  son,  Maury  Maverick,  Jr..  a 
constituent,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great 
father,  has  reminded  us  of  this  superb 
tradition.  Recently,  Mr.  Maverick  made 
a  speech  before  the  Unitarian  congre- 
gation in  San  Antonio.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  too 
valuable  and  timely  an  address  not  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  I  therefore 
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ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  this  speech  by 
Maury  Maverick,  Jr.: 

The  Valve  of  Dissent  to  the  Constituted 
authokitt 
(By  Maury  Maverick,  Jr.) 
The  topic  I  am  to  talk  on  is  the  value  of 
dissent  to  the  constituted  authority. 

An  equally  pertinent  topic  could  be  the 
value  of  constituted  authority  to  tho-se  who 
would  dissent.  Professor  T.  V.  Smith  put  this 
another  way  when  he  wrote: 

"It  takes  radicals  to  Instigate  revolutions 
and  to  consummate  them,  but  It  takes  con- 
servatives to  found  new  states  and  to  con- 
solidate them.  Hamilton  took  the  inde- 
pendence Jefferson  proclaimed  and  made  It 
into  something  national  and  solid;  Jefferson 
took  the  stability  and  prosperity  which 
Hamilton  engineered  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  both." 

"What  Jefferson  really  did  not  see  clearly, 
nor  Hamilton  either,  was  that  It  takes  all 
kinds  of  motivations  to  make  up  the  spiritual 
life.  He  did  not  see  that  it  takes  one  kind 
of  a  man  to  build  a  polity,  to  envision  Jus- 
tice, to  activate  the  hearts  of  men  and  to 
found  a  state,  and  another  type  of  man  to 
effect  compromises,  to  sustain  cross  purposes 
in  patience,  to  Implement  the  Impulses  of 
creative  accommodation  .  .  .  ." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  think  all 
dissenters  are  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  are  wrong,  some  are  dangerous,  and 
perhaps  worst  of  all — some  are  bores.  Fur- 
thermore, dissenters  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  serve  In  the  vineyard  of  man.  For  while 
society  needs  people  who  will  raise  hell,  it 
also  needs  people  who  will  haul  out  the  ashes. 
The  imbalance,  however.  Is  unfairly  against 
the  dissenter  who  Is  more  Important  to  us 
than  we  know:  yet,  we  track  him  down  and 
destroy  or  silence  him  If  we  can. 

Having  acknowledged  the  value  of  the 
constituted  authority  to  dissent.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  It  further.  The  constituted  author- 
ity already  has  more  than  enough  spokesmen 
who  sing  its  praises  at  every  turn  of  the 
road:  the  newspapers  and  tele\'islon  stations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  usual  suburban 
church,  the  typical  noon  day  luncheon 
club — the  list  Is  endless.  Therefore,  let  us 
talk  now  about  the  value  of  dissent  to  the 
constituted  authority. 

As  our  country  becomes  more  complicated. 
the  threat  to  liberty  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  dissenter— be  he  a  Negro  reaching  out 
for  a  better  day,  or  a  Blrcher,  or  a  Commu- 
nist, or  a  Ku  Kluxer,  or  a  bearded  college 
boy  who  throws  himself  in  front  of  a  troop 
train  bound  for  combat — as  It  does  from 
those  who  seek  out  conformity  Imposed  by 
the  constituted  authority  at  no  matter  what 
the  price. 

The  danger,  as  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  has 
pointed  it  out  to  be.  Is  not  the  hard-faced 
men,  but  the  faceless  men,  and  the  threat 
to  liberty  comes  not  so  much  from  those  who 
do  not  want  others  to  be  free  as  It  does  from 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be  free  themselves. 
"Conformity,"  say  Schleslnger,  "Is  a  greater 
danger  not  when  It  Is  coerced,  but  when  It  la 
sought." 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  It  Is  an  example  which  painfully 
hurt  me  at  the  time  It  happened  and  still 
fills  me  with  despair.  During  the  McCarthy 
era  when  I  waa  In  the  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  bin  was  Introduced  to  remove 
all  books  from  state  supported  libraries  criti- 
cal of  religion,  the  fswnlly,  American  history, 
and  Texas  history.  A  half  a  dozen  of  us  were 
leading  the  fight  against  the  bill  and  we  were 
making  headway,  but  a  day  or  so  before  the 
final  vote  the  professional  lobby  of  the  school 
teachers  of  Texas  laid  a  press  release  on  the 
desk  of  each  member  of  the  Texas  House  to 
the  effect  that  the  school  teachers'  lobby 
favored  the  bill.    In  the  final  analysis,  we 


were  defeated  more  by  good  people  I  love 
than  by  the  obvious  villain. 

In  Mississippi  or  Johannesburg  good  people 
look  the  other  way  when  the  Negro  Is  put 
down.  Good  people  In  Texas  are  Indifferent 
to  wage  demands  of  Mexican-American  agri- 
cultural workers  along  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
Israel,  good  people  stood  silent  when  ortho- 
dox rabbis  caused  laws  to  be  passed  which 
bastardize  children  bom  of  a  Christian  and 
Jew,  when  the  marriage  ceremony  Is  not  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish 
church.  Good  people  told  the  Irish  of  Bos- 
ton not  to  apply  for  work.  Good  people  in 
Germany  did  nothing  when  the  Jews  were 
carted  off  to  the  ovens,  and  the  good  people 
in  America  are  not  really  having  a  dialogue 
regarding  the  defoliating  of  crops  and  forests 
by  chemicals  dropped  from  a  plane  In  an  un- 
declared war. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  mass  of 
people  are  not  capable  of  greatness,  but  it  is 
to  suggest,  that  it  Is  the  dissenter  who  first 
protests,  and  by  his  protest  provides  the 
Initial  catalyst,  which  generally  expands  the 
visions  of  mankind. 

Christ  was  an  unpopular  agitator  to  the 
constituted  authority— the  good  people  of 
his  time  murdered  him.  In  modem  times  he 
has  been  made  Into  something  else — a  sort 
of  Mr.  Good  Guy — obviously  embarrassed 
about  being  a  Methodist  and  secretly  long- 
ing to  be  an  Episcopalian,  since  he  moved  to 
Terrell  Hllla  from  Harlandale.  but  the  truth 
Is  he  was  a  contentious  radical  and  an  out- 
sider. 

Socrates  was  handed  his  cup  of  hemlock 
by  the  constituted  authority  for  asking  dis- 
turbing questions.  He  described  himself, 
and  all  dissenters  of  worth,  when  he  told 
the  Jury  ordering  his  death.  "I  am  that  gad- 
fly which  God  has  given  the  State,  and  all 
day  long  and  in  all  places,  I  am  always  fast- 
ening upon  you,  arousing,  persuading,  and 
reproaching  you.   .  .   ." 

Two  Russian  poet«,  Abram  Tertz  and  Ni- 
kolai Arzhak,  langtiish  In  a  So\iet  Jail  be- 
cause they  wrote  poetry  considered  embar- 
rassing by  the  constituted  authority. 

Gandhi,  as  a  dissenter,  demonstrated  the 
power  of  love  and  the  strength  of  commu- 
nication between  dissenters  of  different  gen- 
eraUons;  for  Thoreau  talked  to  Gandhi,  who 
talks  to   Martin   Luther  King. 

J.  Prank  Doble  got  himself  fired  from  the 
University  of  Texas  for  defending  yoiing  pro- 
fessors, academic  freedom.  Dr.  Homer  Ralney, 
and  student  editors  against  newspaper  cen- 
sorship, but  If  you  ^-islt  this  dissenter's  grave 
at  the  state  cemetery  in  Austin,  you  will 
sense  that  his  spirit  Uves  on,  not  because  he 
conformed,  but  because  he  stood  up  to  the 
constituted  authority. 

John  Adams  was  attorney  for  the  redcoats 
of  the  Boston  Massacre.  Although  a  revo- 
lutionary, he  dissented  against  his  brother 
dissenters,  and  made  the  point — a  man  Is  en- 
titled to  his  day  in  court  no  matter  how  un- 
popular. 

On  March  31,  1881,  a  crowd  overflowed  the 
courthouse  In  Brenham.  Texas.  Sam  Hous- 
ton had  been  Invited  to  give  his  reasons  for 
not  taking  the  oath  to  the  Confederacy. 
"Don't  let  him  speak.  Kill  him!  Kill  hlral" 
the  spectators  cried  out. 

The  old  man  reminded  them  of  the  Battle- 
field of   San  Jacinto,  and  then  said: 

"The  Vox  PopuU  is  not  always  the  voice  of 
God.  for  when  the  demagogues  .  .  .  succeed  in 
arousing  public  prejudice  and  stilling  the 
voice  of  reason,  then  on  every  hand  can  be 
heard  the  popular  cry,  'Crucify  Him,  crucify 
Him'." 

"I  have  heard  the  hiss  of  mobs  upon  the 
streets,"  the  old  man  went  on,  "but  the 
hiss  of  the  mob  .  .  .  cannot  compel  me  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  BO-caUed 
Confederate  Government." 

It  was  dissenters  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  denouncing  the  excesses  of  organized 
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religion  and  the  professional  military  as; 
•'  .  the  eternal  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  the 
ever-ready  minions  of  power,  and  the  usual 
Instruments  of  tyrants  .  ."  Let  those  Tex- 
ana  who  would  impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  or  Hugo  Black,  or  William  O.  Doug- 
las for  comparatively  tame  language  on  the 
subject  of  separation  of  church  and  state, 
first  read  their  own  historic  documents. 

The  Grangers,  as  a  dissenting  third  politi- 
cal party,  attacked  unfair  railroad  rates  in 
the  South.  The  Greenbackers  demanded  a 
graduated  Income  tax.  The  Populists  called 
for  the  popular  election  of  U.S.  Senators, 
The  Socialists  opposed  child  labor  and  ad- 
vocated public  works,  old  age  systems,  and 
unemployment  compensation. 

Communism,  as  a  dissenting  force,  has 
swept  across  great  portions  of  the  world,  and 
has  numerically  speaking,  acquired  more 
people  under  Its  banner  since  World  War  I 
than  ChrlsUanlty  has  In  over  a  thousand 
years  This  Is  a  lesson  In  not  listening  to 
the  voices  of  dissent,  as  the  Presbyterians 
pointed  out  by  resolution  on  October  21. 
1953.  when  they  proclaimed,  'Many  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  of  our  times  are  in  great 
part  the  Judgment  of  God  upon  human 
selfishuess  and  complacency,  and  upon 
man's   forgetfulness   of   man." 

Now  a  final  word  about  dissent  In  terms 
of  Texas  hlslorv.  Since  the  time  a  Texan  has 
occupied  the  White  House,  I  have  received 
more  and  more  inquiries  requesting  back- 
ground information  on  the  Lxjne  Star  State. 

There  is  some  nonsense  In  every  revolution. 
The  Americans  came  to  Coahuila.  Texas  talk- 
ing liberty,  but  outraged  Mexico  with  their 
institutions  of  slavery.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  government  denied  religious  lib- 
erty and  as  the  revoluUon  began  to  surface, 
Mexico  escalated  Its  military  control  over 
Coahuila-Texas,  by  spending  half  a  million 
dollars  building  mllitiu-y  posts  and  garrlaon- 
Ing  them  with  1,300  troops,  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin sounding  like  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas, 
wrote  the  following  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment—  ., „ 

I  have  informed  you  many  times 
and' I  inform  you  again,  that  It  is  impossible 
to  rule  Texas  by  a  military  system.  Upon  this 
subject  of  military  despotism.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  express  my  opinion,  for  I  con- 
sider it  the  source  of  all  revolutions  and  of 
the  slavery  and  ruin  of  free  people." 

The  Mexicans  Ignored  this  plea  and  with 
their  escalation  they  largely  precipitated 
their  own  defeat. 

As  Americans,  the  residents  of  Texas  share 
the  glory  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  as 
Texans  thev  know  their  people.  Including 
Lyndon  Johnson's  ancestors,  walked  a  sec- 
ond time  down  the  bloody  road  of  revolu- 
tion—in the  face  of  escalation— past  Gon- 
zales, where  the  first  shot  was  fired.  Past 
the  Goliad  Massacre,  where  James  Fannin 
and  342  of  his  men,  prisoners  of  war,  were 
murdered.  Past  San  Antonio,  where  27-year- 
old  attorney  at  law.  Colonel  William  Barret 
Travis.  Juan  Abamillo.  Jim  Bowie— English- 
men Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  men  from  18  Amer- 
ican states,  and  an  Immigrant  from  Den- 
mark. Charles  Zanco.  first  had  a  fandango 
to  the  tTinea  of  former  Congressman  Davy 
Crockett's  fiddle  and  big  John  McGregor's 
bagpipes— and  then,  along  with  a  Negro,  re- 
membered only  as  John,  entered  the  walls  of 
the  Alamo  to  die.  Finally,  there  was  victory 
at  San  Jacinto  where  Sam  Houston,  lawyer, 
protected  the  civil  rights  of  the  hated  Santa 
Anna.* 


On  March  12,  1836,  at  Washington  on  the 
Brazoe.  the  Republic  of  Texas  gave  the  world 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  which  mag- 
nificently demonstrated  the  right  of  a  people, 
even  unpopular  people  such  as  the  Texans 
were,  to  express  their  views  against  the  estab- 
lished government.  And  this  they  did  In  the 
face  of  Santa  Anna's  decree:  ".  .  .  seran 
Juzgadoe  y  castlgados  como  plratas  .  .  ."— 
The  Texans  shall  be  Judged  and  treated  like 
pirates. 

Today,  the  ultimate  In  the  right  of  dis- 
sent by  a  person,  popular  or  unpopular.  Is 
written  Into  the  present  Constitution  of 
Texas,  as  contained  in  Section  2  of  Article  I 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  Is  an  echo  of  the 
Texas  Revolution,  and  it  reads: 

"All  political  power  Is  inherent  In  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on 
their  authority,  and  Instituted  for  their  bene- 
fit. The  faith  of  the  people  of  Texas  stands 
pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the  republican 
form  of  goverrunent.  and.  subject  to  this 
limitation  only,  they  have  at  all  times  the 
inalienable  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish 
their  government  In  such  manner  as  they 
think  expedient." 

I  conclude  now  as  I  began.  L«t  this  be  a 
nation  of  stability,  but  a  stability  which  pro- 
vides for  the  freedom  of  dissent. 

Let  us  have,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  once 
put  It.  "a  nation  of  liberty  and  groceries". 
Let  us  have  the  groceries  which  fiow  from  a 
stable  society,  but  let  us  also  have  the  liberty 
which  fiows  from  a  free  people. 

"All  progress  has  resulted  from  people  who 
took  unpopular  positions",  said  Adlal  Steven- 
son, himself  a  dissenter. 

Let  us  then  have  dissent  so  that  we  will 
not  become  faceless  men  and  women. 


•  Sam  Houston  Is  my  choice  as  the  great- 
est Texan  of  all,  past  or  present.  The  most 
readable  and  exciting  book  on  him  is  The 
Raien.  by  Marquis  James.  The  more  defini- 
tive books  on  him.  also  interesting,  are:  Sam 
Houstcm.  the  Great  Designer,  by  Ulerena  B. 
Friend  and  Sam  Houston— American  Giant, 
by  M  K.  Wlsehart  You  won't  put  The  Raven 
down  once  you  start  It,  and  It  could  lead  to 


THE  TAX  INCREASE  AND  THE  FREE- 
DOM SHARES— TWO  EXAMPLES 
OF  THE  SLOW  REFLEXES  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  other  day  that  Mickey 
Mantle,  the  New  York  Yankee's  fabled 
centerfielder  was  being  relegated  to 
first  base  because  his  legs  were  bad.  his 
reflexes  were  slowing  and  his  skill  as  a 
centerflielder  was  decidedly  on  the 
decline. 

In  that  same  newspaper.  I  found  a 
discussion  of  two  aspects  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policy,  the  proposed 
6-percent  surcharge,  and  the  proposal 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  begin 
marketing  Freedom  Shares  bearing  an 
interest  rate  of  4.74  percent  upon 
maturity. 

It  struck  me  that  there  was  a  parallel 
between  the  miseries  of  Mantle  and  his 
Yankee  team  and  the  problems  of  the 
administrations  economic  proposals. 
In  the  first  place,  the  administration's 
proposals  like  Mantle's  skills  were — in 
another  time  and  for  another  place — 
sound  but  may  or  may  not  be  sound  in 
light  of  current  realities.     The  adminis- 


the  other  books.  Houston  loved  Texas,  but 
he  loved  the  Un'.ted  States  more,  and  he  Is 
vastly  underrated  In  American  history. 


tratlon,  like  the  Yankee  hero,  appears  to 
have  a  reflex  problem.  A  problem 
which  finds  it  resfwnding  long  after  the 
mallet  of  necessity  has  struck. 

A    LOOK    BACKWARD 

In  appraising  the  tax  Increase  pro- 
posal and  the  Freedom  Shares  idea,  it 
is  appropriate  to  look  back  to  the  time 
they  were  initially  proposed.  In  the  late 
fall  of  1965  and  early  1966,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  Increasing  taxes 
and  consumer  investment.  Many  lead- 
ing economists  were  urging  that  the  new 
economics  required  a  fiscal  policy  action 
involving  reduced  spending  and  more 
taxation  as  a  companion  to  monetary 
restraint,  less  credit,  and  a  lower  money 
supply.  Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing economists  polled  in  a  popular  pub- 
lication reported  their  support  for  fiscal 
policy  action  In  the  form  of  a  tax  in- 
crease to  meet  the  Nation's  economic 
needs. 

Similarly,  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  to  reduce  consumer  spending  and 
slow  down  credit  expansion.  The  idea 
of  making  Government  bonds  more  at- 
tractive was  first  suggested  as  a  means 
for  contributing  to  this  end  by  encour- 
aging conventional  and,  hopefully,  new 
investors  to  choose  to  put  their  funds 
into  this  form  of  investment. 

Such  was  genesis  of  these  ideas.  But 
we  must  know  more  about  why  and  what 
conditions  in  the  economic  climate  sug- 
gested such  moves  to  the  students  and 
informed  decisionmakers  In  the  eco- 
nomic community.  To  find  the  answer, 
let  us  review  the  economic  climate  of  late 
1965  and  early  1966.  At  this  time,  con- 
sumer spending  was  rising  rapidly  and 
■was  setting  records  every  month.  Con- 
sumption of  durable  goods  was  setting 
records.  Ford  had  long  since  sold  its 
millionth  Mustang,  and  1966  automobile 
sales  seemed  headed  for  an  all-time  high 

Industrial  and  commercial  expansion 
was  booming.  War  demands  and  Gov- 
ernment spending  were  incieasing.  The 
consumer  price  index  was  moving  stead- 
ily upward.  Housewives  were  picketing 
because  of  high  cost  of  food  products. 
In  short,  inflation  seemed  to  be  a  very 
real  and  disturbing  part  of  the  scene 
Other  signs  were  equally  upsetting.  Em- 
ployers were  beginning  to  feel  a  selective 
shortage  of  employees  and  were  forced 
to  employing  the  marginal  producer. 

The  growth  In  savings  was  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  consumer  income  indicat- 
ing the  tendency  to  convert  immediate 
Income  into  goods  before  price  escalation 
eroded  buying  power.  The  Increase  in 
private  domestic  Investment  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  increases  recorded  In  the 
previous  years. 

Corporate  profits  were  at  record  leve'.s. 
The  Vietnam  war.  consumers  buying 
mood,  and  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  were  continuing  to  project  cor- 
porations Into  a  heretofore  unparalleled 
profit  position.  Corporate  expenditures 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  were  also 
at  a  record  rate  of  well  over  $50  billion 
per  quarter. 

Business  inventories  were  large  and 
holding  steady.  In  spite  of  record  ex- 
pansion In  business  activity,  production 
and  purchasing  during  1965.  the  ratio 
of  nonfarm  business  inventories  to  total 
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private  domestic   investment  remained 
virtually  unchanged. 

A    CALL    FOR   ACTION 

It  was  this  highly  volatile,  very  expan- 
sionary climate  that  engendered  the 
dialogue  on  a  tax  increase.  It  was  this 
neriod  of  pressure  paralleled  by  a  paucity 
of  policy  leadership  by  the  administra- 
tion that  encouraged  a  few  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  join  those  economists  advising 
fiscal  alternatives  to  the  tangled  web  of 
monetary  policy  into  which  the  adminis- 
tration seemed  to  be  leading  our  Nation 
and  its  economy.  We  called  for  a  more 
balanced  response  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  tight  money  tan- 
gent. In  February  of  last  year,  I  asked 
in  the  CoNaRESsioNAL  Record  for  a  re- 
assessment of  the  simple  monetary  ap- 
proach in  this  language : 

The  Intermix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
^ms  desirable.  The  Treasury  must  put  on 
a  bolder  front  not  only  In  seeking  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Reserve,  but  equally  and 
perhaps  more  painfully  It  should  counsel  the 
Congress  on  selective  tax  Increases. 

I  was  not  alone  In  this  call.  Congress- 
man Reuss  and  Senator  Proxmire, 
among  others,  joined  In  calling  for  what 
appeared  to  be  clearly  Indicated  action 
in  the  face  of  manifestly  obvious  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

We  are  not  postiu-ing  as  prophets. 
Nor  am  I  now  assuming  the  stance  of 
the  critic  for  criticism's  sake.  What  we 
were  doing  then,  and  what  I  am  doing 
now  is  to  point  out  that  the  new  eco- 
nomics—which the  administration  was 
so  willing  to  practice  when  a  tax  cut  was 
Indicated— does  have  two  dimensions. 
To  play  the  Keynesian  game  called  new 
economics  it  Is  necessary  to  face  the  so- 
bering reality  of  a  tax  increase  when  in- 
dicators point  to  its  need  and  it  was 
clear  to  most  objective  viewers  that  they 
did  In  late  1965  and  early  1966. 

Likewise,  there  were  many  who  were 
willing  to  go  along  with  efforts  to  In- 
crease savings  through  devices  such  as 
the  freedom  shares.  At  that  time  the 
fragile  condition  of  the  home  financing 
industry  had  not  fully  marufested  itself. 
It  was  not  fully  apparent  at  that  time 
the  extent  to  which  monetary  plays,  such 
as  this  one.  might  serve  to  deprive  the 
housing  and  homebullding  Industry  of 
Its  llfeblood— a  stable,  substantial  sup- 
ply of  funds  for  investment  in  long-term 

mortgages. 

IN   RETROSPECT 

We  can  speculate  that  If  the  bitter 
pill  of  a  tax  increase  had  been  taken 
when  It  was  apparently  needed,  our  cur- 
rent problems  might  not  be  so  acute.  An 
Income  tax  increase  in  early  1966  would 
surely  have  reduced  the  budget  deficit 
and  relieved.  If  combined  with  enlight- 
ened monetary  policy,  the  pressure  on 
Interest  rates.  But  this  Is  past.  We  may 
as  well  forget  It. 

today's  realities 

Through  a  heavy  dose  of  monetary 
policy,  one  which  left  as  Its  ■victim  a 
once-vital  and  thriving  housing  industry, 
and  a  modest  measure  of  fiscal  restraint, 
the  administration  has  brought  us  to  the 
current  situation. 

Let  us  ignore  how  we  arrived  at  these 
realities.   There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the 


devisive  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  No  constructive  purpose  Is  served 
by  recalling  the  need  for  coordination  in 
the  establishment  of  monetary  policy. 

Today  we  have  the  tax  Increase  pro- 
posal that  so  many  thought  was  needed 
a  year  ago.  Very  soon  we  will  have  an 
effort,  through  the  Freedom  Shares  pro- 
gram, to  increase  individual  savings. 

What  do  the  Indexes  of  today  tell  us 
about  the  efficacy  of  yesterday's  pro- 
posals? Let  us  review  the  trends  to  de- 
termine If  the  solutions  purportedly  ap- 
propriate for  another  time  are  appropri- 
ate In  today's  setting. 

Industrial  output  has  Increased  only 
slightly  in  recent  months.  Production 
rose  at  a  1 -percent  annual  rate  In  late 
1966  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  7  per- 
cent during  the  period  March-August  of 
that  same  year. 

Consumer  demand  has  also  flattened 
out.  Auto  sales  are  so  sharply  off  that 
Inventories  are  reaching  near- record  pro- 
portions and  a  number  of  production 
facilities  have  been  shut  down. 

The  upward  pressure  on  prices  has  de- 
creased markedly.  General  wholesale 
prices  have  actually  declined  since 
August.  The  consumer  price  Index  ad- 
vanced slightly  as  to  be  Imperceptible  In 
comparison  with  the  rate  of  increase  dur- 
ing this  same  period  12  months  ago. 

Savings  are  expanding  as  individuals 
and  corporations  coming  off  of  a  spend- 
ing binge  seem  to  be  reacting  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  stable  high  price  level  and  a 
possible  tax  Increase. 

Interest  rates  are  relaxing  as  a  result 
of  Federal  Reserve  action  as  well  as  the 
Increased  Inflow  of  funds  from  Increased 
savings. 

ACTION    SUGGESTED 

These  Indicators  suggest  that  Federal 
economic  policy  should  be  directed  to  re- 
storing the  momentum  to  our  Nation's 
economy.  They  suggest  that  steps 
should  be  taken  with  the  view  toward 
increasing  consumer  spending,  decreas- 
ing unemployment  and  further  the  prog- 
ress toward  a  restoration  of  the  hous- 
ing Industry  to  a  truly  healthy  condition. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  two  actions 
suggested  are  consistent  with  our  desire 
to  restore  the  ebbing  vitality  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  posture.  I  would  suggest 
that  these  two  proposals  are  representa- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  seized  upon  two  once  worthy  eco- 
nomic proposals  and  Is  seeking  to  apply 
them  in  what  Is  a  wholly  dissimilar  set 
of  economic  conditions. 

They  have  justified  these  two  proposals 
on  patriotic,  not  economic  grounds.  They 
have  suggested  that  the  tax  increase  and 
of  lesser  Importance  the  freedom  shares 
are  needed  to  finance  the  war,  and  well 
they  may  be. 

However.  I  would  suggest  that  these 
Issues  are  better  objectively  considered 
for  their  full  effect  on  an  economy,  than 
subjectively  as  patriotic  gestures.  I  see 
nothing  patriotic  in  a  proposal  which 
would  take  desperately  needed  money 
from  a  home  building  Industry.  Nor  do 
I  detect  our  Nation's  interest  In  a  tax 
Increase  which  may  have  far-fiung  detri- 
mental implications  for  the  total  health 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
At  the  least,  these  two  proposals  may 


slow  down  our  economy.  Holding  down 
consumer  spending,  restricting  Industrial 
production  and  thereby  holding  back  ef- 
forts to  make  continued  inroads  Into  the 
achievement  of  national  goals  In  terms 
of  employment  and  economic  growth. 

At  worst,  the  proposals  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  propel  our  precariously  balanced 
economy  Into  a  tallspln.     In  1962,  we 
learned  that  a  tax  decrease  could  ac- 
tually increase  Federal  revenues  by  so 
expanding  activity  as  to  more  than  make 
up  for  the  loss  by  the  growth  In  Income 
that  the  Increase  engendered.    Let  us  not 
allow  1967  to  be  the  year  that  we  learn 
that  a  tax  Increase  can  actually  reduce 
Federal  revenues.    It  has  already  become 
apparent  to  some  analysts  that  the  reve- 
nue estimates  projected  for  this  year  by 
the  Treasury  Department  are  far  too 
high.    Too  high  because  they  are  based 
on    projections    of    corporate    earning 
which  are  uru-eallstlc  in  light  of  what 
we  have  seen  so  far  this  year  and  can 
reasonably  expect  to  observe  for  the  bal- 
ance of  1967.    There  Is  one  sure  way  of 
making  those  estimates  look  even  worse 
and  that  is  through  a  tax  increase  which 
would     further     decelerate     consumer 
spending. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  further 
Eissault  upon  the  consumer  dollar  which 
Is  already  being  withheld  from  spending 
Is  hardly  justified  by  an  argument  that 
consuming  must  be  checked.  If  our  in- 
ventory holdings  do  not  unwind,  new 
product  activity  will  not  be  justified  so 
that  both  profit  and  income  figures  could 
drop  dramatically.  Inducing  such  a  de- 
cline by  a  tax  restraint  would  only  as- 
sure less  total  take  from  a  heavier  tax 
burden. 


THE  48TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNtrnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  15,  1967.  marks  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Since  its  inception  In  1919,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  done  Its  utmost  to  pro- 
tect the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
great  institutions  of  freedom,  such  as  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
have  served  as  solid  foundations  on 
which  our  country's  greatness  has  been 
built. 

This  past  year  was  one  In  which  the 
American  Legion  Initiated  several  new 
programs  in  its  continuing  efforts  to  re- 
awaken the  sound  patriotic  spirit  of  all 
Americans.  Among  these  programs  was 
Operation  Show  Your  Colors  which  in- 
cluded the  distribution  of  more  than  15 
million  American  flag  lapel  pins  and 
cards  bearing  these  words: 

Americans  are  serving  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  Viet  Nam.  I  wear  my  country's  flag  to 
show  that  I  support  their  efforts. 
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TVi»  mnin^pnanfp  nf  law  and  Order  in  Aa  you  know,  the  President  has  re-estl-  projected  budget  picture — and  It  U  not  tabu- 

«„i  ,!r,^  ro^»iv«H  =n^ial  pr^ha9l<!  riur-  mate<l  the  administrative  budget  deficit  for  lated    above— would    be   If   the   general  per. 

our  land  received  special  emphasis  dur  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^  projected  a  lormance  of  the  economy  In  calendar  mi 

ing  the  past  year  as  tne  American  ijegion  fy^^g^  deficit  of  »a.l  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  were  to  vary  significantly  from  the  economic 

sought  to  impress  on  all  citizens  the  ne-  g^^^  ^j^^  ^g  ^  bllUon  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  assumptions  underpinning  the  budget.    And 

cessity  for  civil  obedience.     The  acts  of  i^inges  significantly  on  Congress  enacting  the  of  course,  large  unforeseen  military  requlre- 

lawlessness  committed  by  Vietnam  pro-  e-percent  surtax  propoeal,  a  postage  increase,  ments  could  Introduce  some  turbulence, 

testers  were  particularly  censured  by  the  an  acceleration  of  corporate  tax  collections,  ^^_^^^^^____ 

Ampriran   legion  and  approval  of  *5  billion  of  participation                                               

Ii^stead  of  orotests    the  Legion  whole-  certificates.    The  proposed  pay  increase  is  In  THE   200TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 

he^rtlcUy    backed    President    JohTSon's  the  budget  at  $l  billion.    If  Just  this  series  BIRTH  DATE  OP  PRESIDENT  AN- 

heartediy    OaCKea    ^ff j^"^"-    •^""'Jf""^  of  actions  is  not  approved  by  Congress,  for  DREW  JACKSON 

policies  and  emphasized  the  need  for  all  ^^^^^^  ^^^  estimated  deficit  would  be  $18.3  J^^r^v^i 

Americans    to    support    their    country  s  biiiion!  Mr.    BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

efforts  to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  ^  ^^^^  io<,it  ^  bit  incongruous  that  at  a  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

southeast  Asia  and  to  gain  freedom  and  time   when   the  Gross  National   Product   Is  from    North    Carolina    [Mr.   Kornecay] 

peace  in  Vietnam.  estimated   to  be   almost  $800   billion,  and  ni^y  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 

The  national  secui-ity.   the  spirit  of  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  requinr.R  i^s  ^^^    Record    and    include    extraneous 

Americanism,  the  rehabilitation  of  our  than  4  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Prod-  ^^^tter. 

deserving  veterans.  chHd  welfaxe  educa-  -t^-at  we  -ouid^be  facing  a^b^get^dencit  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo:.     Is  there 

tional  opportunities  for  our  youth,  spe-  ^^^       ^^^^  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 

clallzed    services    to    the    disabled    and  qj  course,  as  the  session  proceeds.  Congress  man  from  New  York? 

handicapped,  adequate  housing  for  vet-  .^vm  ^ave  many  opportunities  to  take  actions  There  was  no  objection, 

erans  and  their  families,  and  equal  em-  on  various  authorization  and  spending  meas-  Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 

ployment  opportimities  are  only  a  few  ures,  and  on  the  various  revenue  proposals,  jg  j^j^g  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  date 

of  the  concerns  to  which  the  American  which  win  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit.  ^^  President  Andrew  Jackson,  a  North 

Legion  has  devoted  itself  over  the  years.  ^'l°'^°'"'f,,^°"^'"°;i!/i'°  .^t'if  ol^ft^  Carolina  native,  who  was  one  of  Amer- 

Its  record  of  selfless  service  to  all  Ameri-  ..^^^Tger^Tw'LTe^brth  sfdeVoVu-  ica's     great    Presidents     and    military 

cans  Is  one  of  which  we  are  all  proud^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^»  ^  countless  individual  items  and  leaders. 

I  know  that  under  the  distinguished  propositions.    The  committee  on  Appropria-  Last  week  I  suggested  in  a  letter  to 

leadership  of  John  E.  Davis,  the  newly  tions.  on  February  7th,  held  a  hearing  with  Secretary   of   Interior  Udall   and   in  a 

elected  national  commander,  the  Amerl-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  and  the  Direc-  speech  on  the  floor  that  the  equestrian 

can  Legion  will  continue  its  steadfast  and  tor  of  the  Budget  on  the  overall  budget  situa-  statue  of  General  Jackson  be  taken  from 

patriotic  service  to  our  Nation.  tion.    i  thought  yoi.  might  like  to  have  a  Lafayette  Square  and  given  a  place  of 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  Amerl-  ^°Py  °f  ^^f^  ?nf™tYon  on  the  subiec^  and  honor  in  the  Nation's  Capitol, 
can  Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  48th  "^rust  vo?^"n  flTd  ftVf  a'^^^               the  Subsequent  to  my  remarks  on  the  floor, 
anniversary  and  to  wish  the  Legionnaires  session  jirogresses.  I  received  many  commimications  sup- 
Godspeed  in  their  noble  work.  -p^e  Committee  on  Appropriations  would  porting  this  suggestion.   Among  the  most 
^^-^^^.i^.^^—  welcome  every  constructive  suggestion  con-  notable  and  quotable  of  these  communl- 
rjrvro  •DjTT^riT?^  T?r.o    i  Qca  cernlng  the  spending  requests  pending  be-  cations  is  one  from  Mr.  R.  F.  Jacobsen 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  1968  f^re  It.  of  Arlington,  Va.     This  letter  supports 

Mr.    BRASCO.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  Cordially,           gj-oroe  Mahon  ^^  ^^^^^  *^hat  the  memory  of  General 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  chairman  Jackson  is  not  being  given  proper  con- 

from  Texas    [Mr.  MahonI   may  extend                                     slderatlon  in  Washington,  D.C. 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  Selected  major  contingencies  surrounding  the  But,   more  than  that,  Mr.  Jacobsen's 

and    include    extraneous    matter    and  administrative  budget  for  1968  (a  partial  letter  points  out  that  long  before  the 

tables.  list  only)  present  administration  came  to  Wash- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  |in  millions  of  dollars]  ington — under  the  Republican  admin- 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  Amount  istration  of  another  great  American  gen- 
man  from  New  York?  Administrative    budget   deficit   as  eral,  Dwight  E>avid  Eisenhower —  there 

There  was  no  objection.                                  projected  by  President 8,096  existed  a  credibility  gap — I  might  say,  a 

Mr.      MAHON.    Mr.     Speaker,     the  ^  proposed  6-percent  surtax  Is  not  monumental     credibility     gap — at    the 

printed  transcript  of  the  overaU  hear-        adopted ^■'^°"  White  House. 

Ing  held  last  month  by  the  Committee  on  _       ^   nrolected  1968  def-  ^'^^  Jacobsen's  letter,  which  I  have 

AppropriaUons  on  the  President's  budget                 j^t  woiiid  be - 12. 796  Peitnission  to  place  in  the  Record,  makes 

requests  for  $158,300  million  at  this  ses-  if  the  proposed  postage  rate  in-  the  existence  of  this  monumental  cred- 
sion  of  Congress  was  released  today.  A  crease  is  not  adopted 700  ibllity  gap — as  well  as  the  need  to  pro- 
copy  was  sent  to  each  Member  of  the                                                             vide  General  Jackson  a  place  of  his  owti 

House     Copies  are  available  for  anyone  Then  the  projected  1968  def-  in  Washington,  D.C. — abundantly  clear. 

who  wishes  to  call  at  the  committee  „^^       "='*  Tt^lJ^Vr',;;;;i;;;;;  ""^^•'*^®  The  letter  follows: 

_    IT  010    1.   _     i„  *i ri^^n-^1  ■a,,n^  If  the  proposal  to  further  accelerate 

room.  H-218.  here  m  the  Capitol  Build-  corporate  tax  payments  is  not  en-  Arlington,  V  a., 

ing.  acted                                         -   -                 800  ^^''''C'l  ^0.  1967. 

The  pending  budget  situation  is  cap- ^'^]i^°^t!it^,J^°^^,f,^^''' ■ 

suled  in  the  following  letter  which  I  took  Then  the  projected  19«8  def-  wT^hinato^  dc 

the  liberty  of  sending  to  each  Member  of  icit  would  be                     -14, 296  »     -    —■  congressman 

the  Wnii.:^  nn  vfv<:ti^rrtftv      Anrt  thp  malor  1'   It   were   not   for   the   offsetting  inanK  you,  Mr.  congressman. 

tne  House  on  yesieraay.     Ana  me  major  p-e^t    -f    g„ies    of    "DartlcDatlnl  News  of  your  proposal  to  move  the  Jackson 

a)ntingencies  of  the  projected  deficit  for  eertlflcates"  shown  in  the  budget  f^tue    brought   pleasant   memories    to  tbe 

fiscal   1968  are  shown  in  the  tabulation  j^j.  jggg   ^^^  treated  as  offset  to  Jacobsen  household.     I  think  you'll  find  i: 

which  follows  the  letter.  expenditures     rather     than     re-  smlle-provoklng,   too-so   let  me  share  our 

The  material  refen-ed  to  follows:                   ceipts,  of 6.000  ^''^"L^,*°''y  "^'^^y""^-     ,  ^ 

^                                                          .  In   1959.  my  wife  and  I  brought  our  chll- 

CoNCREsa  OF  THE  UNnxD  Statis.  „,„,„,^t,rt  iQRfl  rt»f  ^ren  on  their  first  trip  to  Washington.    Asa 

HoiisB       OF       REPRKSENTATTvss,  Then  the  proJectcd  1968  def-  remembrance  of  the  trip  we  purchased  some 

Committee  on  Appropriations,                                 '^'t   wouia   oe i»,  .^o  watpr  mior  nninffncs  of  thi»  area     included 

mn,hinntnr,    DT     \rn,rhidiQf!7  On  the  Other  hand,  If  the  proposals  water  color  paintings  or  tne  area,    •'nciuaea 

Washington.  D.C.  Maich  14.  1967.  hudeet  for  nav  ra^es^were  '^  ^^^  ^^^  ""^^  ^  painting  of  Lafayette  Park 

Dear  Colleague;    The  President  has  aaked  not  pnacted                                          +1  000  ^^^^  the  Jackson  statue. 

Congress    to    appropriate,    at    this    session,  '  As  you'd  expect — our  six  year  old  was  Im- 

about  8158  3  billion  In  "new  obligating  au-  Thon  fh«  r>rr,i«-f»rt  ioba  hbt  pressed  with  the  horse  and  rider.     He  asked, 

thority"   (on  the  traditional  "appropriation"  Trt    «,T,,>ih    iS    (thiB    ir   a  "Who?"— None  of  us  could  answer, 

basis  of  counting,  the  figure  Is  about  $163.8  rfJrtiai  lUHn^  oni^    rithAr  "is  sister,  then  11,  decided  she  would  writ* 

bU'.lon).    Some  .$14.3  billion  would  be  for  the  ?  n    rti  itinn    Vrit.r^              -^a  lan  ^°  ^^s.   Elsenhower  and  ask,  "Who  that?" 

remainder   of   the   current   fiscal   year   1967                    consiaerauons  enier; ib,.«»o  ^^^   did— and— attached   Is    a   copy   of  the 

and  the  balance.  $144.0  billion,  relates  to  the  Note. — Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  letter  we  pasted  to  the  back  of  the  painting 

fiscal  year  1968  that  begins  on  July  1.  contingency  that  could  affect  the  tentatively  It  has  brought  many  smiles  to  ua.    While  It 
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shows  Ma  and  Pa's  political  preferences  we 
have  to  admit  it  also  proves,  "there  was  a 
credibility  gap  at  the  White  House  before, 

too!" 

Sincerely, 

R.  F.  Jacobsen. 

(The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  March  24,  1959. 
jUbs  Roberta  Ann  Jacobsen, 
1017  Wisconsin  Street, 
Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

Deae  Roberta:  You  certainly  are  a  good 
biB  sister  Mrs.  Elsenhower  is  delighted  to 
have  your  letter,  and  she  has  asked  me  to 
answer  you  for  her.  The  man  on  the  rear- 
me  horse  In  the  statue  which  Is  across  from 
^e  White  House  In  Lafayette  Square  Is 
General  Lafayette. 

The  First  Lady  appreciates  your  parents 
oomDllments  on  the  President.  The  First 
Family  are  always  warmed  by  the  support 
offered  them  by  their  many  friends. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  happiness. 
always. 

Sincerely. 

Mary  Jane  McCaffree. 
Secretary  to  Mrs.  Eisenhou'er. 


source  of  pride  is  the  knowledge  that  a 
fellow  townsman  of  Greensboro,  N.C., 
Jim  Melvin.  represented  North  Carolina 
at  the  Inter-American  Conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  last  fall,  and  another 
resident  of  Greensboro,  my  hometown, 
was  a  keynote  speaker  at  the  meeting. 
He  is  Bill  Suttle.  the  U.S.  Jaycee  presi- 
dent. And  yet  a  third  constituent,  Dave 
Rawiey  of  High  Point,  N.C.,  was  another 
participant  in  this  significant  report 
meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  program 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
body,  for  through  it  we  can  effect  even 
more  progress  with  and  for  our  neighbors 
in  South  America. 


'EMBASSADOR  ELLSWORTH  BUNK- 
ER TO  BE  OUR  AMBASSADOR  IN 
S.'E^IGON 


IMPENDING  VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  KornegayI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record     and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^    ., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  impending  visit  of  President 
Johnson  to  South  America,  I  think  it  is 
fitting  and  appropriate  to  reexamine  the 
progress  of  the  partners  of  the  alliance 
program  and  the  efforts  expended  in  this 
joint  program  of  human  betterment. 

As  President  Johnson  noted,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Second  Inter-American  Con- 
ference of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
last  September: 

Five  years  ago,  we  of  the  Americas  accepted 
a  new  challenge  to  Increase  the  tempo  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  change  required  to  help 
our  people  live  better  through  their  own  pro- 
ductive efforts.  More  than  ever  before,  we 
are  dedicated  to  meeting  this  continuing 
challenge  through  dedication  and  work  in  au 
environment  of  freedom,  health,  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  Its  relatively  short  span  of  life,  the 
Alliance  has  made  great  progress  and 
working  together  with  our  South  Ameri- 
can friends,  great  progress  has  been  made 
there.    But.  much  remains  to  be  done. 

It  pleases  me.  as  a  Representative  of 
North  Carolina,  to  know  that  the  North 
Carolina  partners  program,  spearheaded 
by  the  North  Carolina  Jaycees,  has  been 
an  effective  program.  North  Carolina 
has  been  assigned  Bolivia  as  a  partner 
and  in  just  6  months  of  its  first  year's 
efforts,  my  home  State  has  provided  more 
than  $12,000  worth  of  financing  and 
equipment  for  Bolivia.  This,  I  am  sure, 
has  helped  to  improve  the  Bolivian  econ- 
omy and  its  way  of  life.  It  makes  me 
proud  that  a  good  bulk  of  the  aid  to  the 
Bolivian  people  has  come  from  individ- 
uals and  groups  within  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  it  is  my  high 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent.    Also  a 


Mr.    BRASCO.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  announced  today  that 
he  intends  to  nominate  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  to  be  our  Ambassador  in 
Saigon. 

This  appointment  will  place  in  our 
most  critical  overseas  post  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  capable  diplomats  in  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

The  President  made  this  announce- 
ment during  an  address  today  to  the 
Tennessee  Legislature.  This  speech  was 
a  forthright  declaration  of  our  Nation's 
determination  to  meet  its  commitments 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
should  settle,  once  and  for  all.  the  argu- 
ment over  which  side  truly  wants  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  settlement  of 
this  conflict.  . 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  firm 
but  reasonable  posture  in  trying  to  pro- 
mote peace. 

I  commend  him  for  his  nomination  of 
Ambassador  Bunker. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  also  join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing deep  appreciation  to  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cabot  Lodge  who  returns 
home  after  his  second  tour  of  duty  in 
Saigon.  The  Nation  owes  Ambassador 
Lodge  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long 
and  selfless  devotion  to  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  troubled  nation  of  Vietnam. 


Farmers  Home  Administration  to  assist 
the  rural  poor  over  the  past  30  years. 

This  agency  and  its  predecessors 
sUrted  out  in  the  1930's  with  a  rehabili- 
tation loan  program  coupled  with  a 
work-grant  program  that  enabled  mil- 
lions of  farmers  to  survive  during  the 
worst  days  of  the  great  depression. 

It  developed  a  combination  of  financial 
assistance  and  guidance  in  farm  and 
home  management  that  enabled  the  most 
underpriviledged  fann  families  to  make 
remarkable  gains. 

In  the  late  1930's  the  Congress  added 
to  the  rehabihtation  loan  program  an 
activity  v.-hich  enabled  tenant  farmers  to 
obtain  40-year  low  interest  loans  to  buy 
farms  of  their  own.  This  program  was 
a  pace  setter,  too. 

Thousands  of  the  leaders  in  rural  com- 
munities today  wUl  tell  you  that  they 
would  never  have  gotten  a  start  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  Government  loan. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  agency  with  a  whole  new  set 
of  tools  to  work  with  and  housmg  loans 
can  now  be  made  to  very  low-income 
families  for  needed  home  repairs  with 
only  a  note  as  security.  When  necessary, 
a  cosigner  can  go  on  the  note. 

Rental  housing  can  now  be  built  for 
low-inccme  people  in  rural  areas. 

A  special  mutual  self-help  housing 
program  is  enabling  low-income  rural 
people  to  obtain  homes  at  a  remarkably 
low  cost  by  pooling  their  labor  and  con- 
structing their  own  homes  imder  the 
guidance  of  a  skilled  contractor.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  provides 
loans  for  the  building  materials. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  administering  with  effectiveness  many 
solid  and  worthwhile  programs. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Gettys]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  submission  of  the  President's 
message  on  urban  and  rural  poverty,  it 
Is  appropriate  to  review  efforts  of  the 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 
Mr  HALT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  AsHBROOKl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
comparison  between  the  treatment  of 
American  POW's  during  the  Korean  war 
and  today  m  Vietnam  demonstrate  the 
utter  disregard  for  human  life  which  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  Commumst 
philosophy  the  world  over.  Although  not 
as  extensive  in  nature  as  during  the 
Korean  war,  the  treatment  of  American 
POW's  in  Vietnam  Is  nevertheless  just  as 

brutal.  __ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Korean  war 
Atrocities  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1954  In- 
vestigated the  treatment  of  American 
soldiers  in  Communist  prison  camps  and 
found: 

Evidence  before  this  subcommittee  In- 
dicated that  the  inhuman  treatment  given 
American  prisoners  In  Communist  prtsoncrs- 
of-war  camps  was  a  sequel  to  the  brutalities 
and  Indignities  sufTered  by  the  prisoners  on 
death  marchea. 
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One  witness  testified  that  during  a  7-  to  8- 
month  period  1,500  prisoners  died  of  beri- 
beri, dysentery,  pellagra,  and  other  diseases 
as  a  result  of  malnutrition  at  camp  No.  5 
at  Pyoktong.  Another  witness  testified  that 
during  a  3-month  period  at  camp  No.  1  at 
Changsong  500   Americans  died. 

Although  the  number  of  POW's  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  conflict  are  not  as 
large  as  in  Korea,  the  pattern  Is  the 
same.  Nearly  400  American  POWs  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists.  Will  the  fate  of 
these  men  be  made  a  subject  of  any 
truce  talks?  Will  we  demand  a  full  ac- 
counting of  their  whereabouts  before  any 
truce  is  negotiated?  These  are  questions 
which,  I  am  sure,  all  sincere  citizens  will 
want  answered. 

As  there  is  not  much  Information 
available  on  the  subject  of  our  POWs 
in  North  Vietnam,  the  article,  "POW 
Detained  in  Vietnam,"  by  Arturo  P.  Gon- 
zales. Jr.,  in  the  VFW  magazine  of 
March  1967.  is  worthy  of  wide  dissemina- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

POW  Detained  in  Vietnam 
(Note. — The  exact  number  of  Americans 
held  by  the  Communists  Is  not  known — nor 
Is  their  condition.  What  evidence  we  do 
have  Indicates  that  they  have  fallen  on  hard 
times  Indeed.) 

(By  Arturo  F.  Gonzales.  Jr.) 
The  1949  Geneva  Accord  says  flatly  that  In 
any  military  conflict,  all  members  of  the 
combatants'  armed  forces  are  prisoners  of 
war  when  they  fall  Into  enemy  hands  and 
"measures  of  reprisal  against  [them]  are  pro- 
hibited." POWs  are  not  to  be  marched 
through  the  streets  nor  Insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace. Nor  are  they  to  be  made  to  work  In 
military  targets,  used  as  hostages  to  prevent 
air  raids  from  wiping  out  the  installations. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Hanoi  signed 
this  agreement,  but  when  North  Vietnam 
Anally  did  so  In  1957.  it  signed  with  the  reser- 
vation that  captives  convicted  by  them  of 
"war  crimes"  would  no  longer  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  On  this  technicality  hinges 
the  fate  of  more  than  160  known  American 
POWs  and  an  unknown  number  of  the  nearly 
400  currently  listed  as  missing. 

The  trmted  States  Is  doing  all  In  Its  power 
to  protect  these  men,  legally  and  physically. 
On  at  least  two  occasions,  tear-gas-armed 
chopper  forces  have  raided  suspected  POW 
camps  to  free  the  men  only  to  find  that  they 
had  arrived  too  late. 

To  Increase  America's  bargaining  power  In 
any  future  prisoner  exchange.  U.S.  forces  In 
the  field  are  attempting  to  increase  their  bag 
of  prisoners.  Although  all  enemy  prisoners 
are  technically  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  many  are  now  being  marched 
to  new  POW  compounds  where  they  remain 
In  American  hands  as  long  as  possible. 

Last  year  the  US.  captured  over  4,000 
troops,  according  to  Pentagon  figures. 

What  we  know  about  North  Vietnamese 
handling  of  prisoners  In  the  past  Is  not  en- 
couraging. The  exi>erlence  of  the  French 
after  Dlen  Blen  Phu  at  the  hands  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  was  anything  but 
pretty.  Most  POWs  who  survived  the  Com- 
munist camps  emerged  as  walking  skeletons 
looking  like  refugees  from  Buchenwald  or 
Dachau. 

Of  course,  the  most  critical  moment  for 
every  POW  Is  the  moment  of  capture.  In 
the  heat  of  battlefield  anger  there  la  always 
a  strong  tendency  to  shoot  down  the  enemy — 
even  one  with  his  hands  up. 

The  flrst  word  Americana  usually  hear 
from  their  captors  Is  Bai  which  means  walk. 
The  walk  away  from  Dlen  Blen  Phu  was  like 


a  Bataan  Death  March  for  the  French  POWs 
a  decade  ago.  One  rifleman  with  mortar  frag- 
ments In  his  liver  marched  for  45  days 
through  the  Jungle  holding  hU  wound  to- 
gether with  his  turban.  Many  survivors 
recall  the  soldier  with  both  legs  amputated, 
grimly  trying  to  drag  himself  along  on  the 
stumps  to  keep  up  with  his  mates.  Only 
28.5  percent  of  all  thu  French  POWs  captured 
by  the  Communists  survived. 

Prisoners  are  very  often  tied  up.  Tough 
hempen  rope  Is  wound  tightly  around  their 
biceps,  the  loose  end  circled  around  their 
necks  and  made  to  hang  down  the  middle 
of  their  backs.  This  extra  length  of  rope 
Is  like  a  leash  to  be  held  by  a  guard  or  to  be 
tied  to  other  prisoners  In  a  human  chain. 
The  tight  binding  forces  the  prisoner's  back 
into  an  uncomfortable  arch  and  the  loop 
around  his  throat  chokes  him  whenever  the 
guard  tugs  on  It. 

At  night,  the  Vietnamese  often  stake  out 
their  prisoners,  tying  their  ankles  together, 
strapping  their  arms  across  their  chests  and 
pinioning  them  to  stakes  hammered  In  the 
ground.  They  have  also  been  known  to  em- 
ploy wooden  stocks  on  their  ankles.  Says 
Grant  Wolfklll.  NBC  cameraman  who  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a  year. 
"Still  with  me  Is  the  pain  In  my  hips  and 
back  that  developed  from  sleeping  almost 
eight  months  on  a  stone  floor  with  my  legs 
locked  to  wooden  ImmoblUty.  I  spent  two 
months  In  a  plaster  cast  to  repair  the  dam- 
age, but  the  pain  still  returns." 

A  standard  part  of  the  Reds'  current  treat- 
ment seems  to  be  a  march  of  Its  victims 
under  the  glare  of  automobile  headlights  and 
searchlights  through  the  streets  of  Hanoi 
and  other  major  cities  while  the  crowds  are 
incited  to  wrath  against  them.  "Death  to 
the  American  air  pirates!"  'Punish  the  war 
criminals  severely!"  the  whlpped-up  mobs 
shout. 

Sometimes  the  mobs  try  to  attack  the 
prisoners  and  then  the  Vietnamese  soldiers 
have  to  piish  them  off.  The  POWs  are  worth 
far  more  to  Hanoi  alive  than  dead  at  the 
hands  of  a  lynch  mob.  Showing  off  the 
hostages  helps  to  buoy  Its  people's  morale  In 
the  face  of  the  constant  air  attacks. 

No  one  Is  quite  sure  where  American  POWs 
are  being  kept.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
maintaining  their  camps  today  as  they  did 
with  the  French,  the  typical  prison  looks 
not  unlike  the  villages  surrounding  It. 

Traditionally,  the  Vietnamese  locate  their 
prison  camps  near  a  stream,  but  don't  pro- 
vide any  sanitary  facilities.  The  result  Is 
a  high  rate  of  disease  from  water-borne 
causes  with  the  POWs  both  drinking  and 
defecating  In  the  same  source. 

Almost  Inevitably,  the  POWs  will  have  to 
live  with  leeches  two  or  three  Inches  long — 
brackish  blue,  slimy,  putrid  ovals,  so  tena- 
cious they  even  stick  to  the  flngers  when 
you  try  to  pluck  them  off.  Then  there  are 
the  bugs— big.  blue  files,  hungry  for  blood, 
which  are  horrible  for  anyone  suffering  from 
an  open  wound. 

Dysentery  Is  another  common  problem. 
Says  one  ex-prlsoner;  "Waves  and  waves  of 
diarrhea  flowed  out  of  me.  draining,  dehy- 
drating. High  fever  was  followed  by  ley 
chills  that  Jelled  with  sweat  on  my  body: 
then  the  fever  returned.  My  stomach  bloated 
with  gas  and  the  gas  burst  out  In  uncontrol- 
lable belches.  The  dlarrhetlc  cramps  con- 
tinually pumped  at  my  abdomen." 

Few  American  POWs  have  broken  out  of 
North  Vietnamese  hands  but  two  who  suc- 
ceeded were  U.S.  Marines  James  Dodson  and 
Walter  Eckes.  Dodson  was  slugged  from  be- 
hind by  Communist  kidnappers  and  hustled 
for  several  nights  through  villages.  He  was 
tied  hand  and  foot  to  a  bamboo  rack  when 
not  marching.  E^ventually  he  wound  up  In 
a  small  prison  camp  called  "VC  Tower"  where 
he  was  soon  Joined  by  Eckes. 

The  two  were  In  the  POW  camp  for  six 
weeks,  fed  on  rice  larded  with  snake  meat. 


caterpillars  and  snails.  "I  used  to  have  i 
fondness  for  rice  and  shrimp,"  recalls  Dod- 
son,  "but  now  I  don't  think  I  want  to  est 
rice  for  quite  some  time." 

Finally,  the  men  were  marched  off  toward 
another  prison  camp,  and  It  was  during  thli 
trek  that  they  made  their  break.  Sitting 
with  their  captors,  eating  rice  one  evening, 
Dodson  recalls.  "I  kept  looking  over  there 
towards  the  carbines,  trying  to  figure  dis- 
tance— how  quick  I  could  Jump  over  there." 
Finally,  he  shouted  and  leaped,  coming  up 
with  the  g\i^-s  while  the  Reds  scuttled  off  Into 
the  bushes. 

"I  think  the  yell  scared  the  VC  more  than 
the  weapons."  recalls  Eckes.  Finally,  afte 
four  days,  the  escaping  pair  staggered  into 
the  arms  of  their  allies  not  far  from  Da 
Nang,  only  to  have  a  sergeant  grunt  at  them, 
"You're  lucky;  my  sentry  almost  shot  you." 
"And  then  they  gave  us  some  rice,"  grinned 
Eckes. 

A  grimmer  story  Is  that  of  Dieter  Dengler 
a  young  Navy  lieutenant  picked  up  In  the 
Laotian  mountains  after  escaping  from  a 
POW  camp  and  marching  south  for  23  days 
He  had  been  a  prisoner  for  five  months  and 
was  half  starved  and  suffering  from  mal- 
treatment and  exposxire  when  finally  picked 
up  by  a  Jolly  Green  Giant  rescue  helicopter 
During  his  150  days  as  a  POW,  Dengler  had 
lost  more  than  50  pounds  and  endured  dras- 
tic malnutrition.  He  and  another  Yank 
managed  to  break  away  and  struggle  south- 
ward. They  moved  at  night  and  slept  by 
day.  They  took  no  food  with  them  and 
lived  off  the  land,  surviving  on  roots,  berriej 
and  leaves.  Finally  the  pursuing  Commu- 
nists closed  In.  The  pilot  who  was  rescued 
managed  to  hide  In  the  bushes  but  his  com- 
panion was  caught  and  summarily  beheaded. 
When  the  Navy  pilot  was  pulled  aboard  the 
rescue  helicopter,  all  he  could  say  was  "thani 
God,  thank  God,"  over  and  over  again. 

The  vigil  for  the  families  of  POWs  Is  lone- 
ly indeed.  The  Red  Cross  says  It  Is  forward- 
ing an  average  of  50  letters  a  week  to  U.S 
prisoners  In  North  Vietnam.  "They  do  not 
acknowledge  or  return  the  mall.  We  assume 
some  of  It  gets  through  to  the  prisoners" 
says  a  spokesman.  In  January  of  1966  and 
again  In  June,  a  few  lucky  U.S.  families  did 
receive  some  mall  from  the  prisoners.  Indi- 
cating that  the  POWs  had  gotten  a  few  let- 
ters from  home.  But  those  who  are  prison- 
ers of  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  South  are  not 
so  lucky.  The  Viet  Cong  has  notified  the 
Red  Cross  that  It  will  not  accept  any  mall 
for  prisoners  held  by  guerrilla  bands  in  the 
South  becavise  delivery  Is  too  complicated. 

And  so  It  goes  for  America's  loneliest  01s 
Their  future  uncertain,  their  present  mis- 
erable, they  are  the  unfortunate  pawns  In  » 
Cold  War  grown  hot.  But  American  mili- 
tary men  have  been  prisoners  before  and 
have  created  a  legend  of  bravery.  It's  safe 
to  say  there  will  be  more  names  to  add  tc 
this  roll  of  honor  once  the  full  story  ol 
America's  POWs  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists Is  told. 
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VIETNAM  TRUCE  TALKS:  WE 
SHOULD  PROFIT  FROM  OUR  EX- 
PERIENCE IN  KOREA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBRooK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
more  and  more  references  to  truce  talb 
In  Vietnam  gracing  the  headlines  these 
days,  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 


March  20  carried  a  very  timely  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  who  nego- 
tiated with  the  Reds  in  Korea  in  1953. 
neneral  Clark's  career  includes  heroic 
action  in  World  War  I.  and  a  dramatic 
role  in  North  Africa  and  as  U.S.  com- 
^"ander  in  Italy  in  World  War  II  He 
retired  last  year  as  president  of  The 
Citadel  the  military  college  of  South 
Carolina,  and  is  now  active  as  a  con- 
sressional  adviser. 

The  editor's  note  accompanying  the 
arUcle  cautioned  against  undue  opti- 
tnism  if  truce  talks  come  to  pass: 

Next  time  talk  of  Vietnam  "peace"  warms 
up,  there  la  this  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

sitting  down  at  a  conference  table  with 
tbe  communists  doesn't  mean  the  flght- 
ina  Is  finished— not  by  a  long  shot. 

out  of  U  S.  experience  In  Korea  came  some 
bitter  lessons  about  negotiating  with  Reds. 
KlUlne  went  on  for  two  years  while  the 
Tnemy  maneuvered  at  Panmunjom  for  every 
advantage. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Communist 
Party  line  regarding  talks  in  Vietnam 
centers    around    the    cessation    of    the 
bombing  by  the  United  States.     Every 
peace    group    which    opposes    our    fljm 
jtand  in  Vietnam  is  now  crying:     Stop 
the  bombing."    Pathetically  absent  from 
the  exhortations  of  these  groups  is  any 
plea  to  the  Vietcong  to  stop  the  killing 
or  South  Vietnamese  civilians.     As  we 
have  learned  from  Korea  and  the  three 
cease-fires  we  have  had  so  far  in  Viet- 
nam the  Communists  would  use  any  ces- 
sation  of    military   action   to   reinforce 
their  positions.    As  General  Clark  put  it: 
ir  we  do  arrange  to  go  to  the  conference 
table   I  repeat,  It  should  be  without  hav^g 
made  any  commitment  at  all  that  we  will 
stop  bombing.    Otherwise,  we  would  be  at  a 
terrific   disadvantage,   leaving   him    to   con- 
tinue fighting  in  the  South  and  building  up 
his  forces  without  hindrance. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  also  on  the 
negotiating  team  in  Korea,  pointed  out 
In  testimony  before  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  in  1965  that  the 
harder  we  hit  the  Korean  Reds  in  1953 
the  nearer  they  came  to  agreement: 

For  about  3  or  4  months  when  we  were 
winning  on  the  battlefield,  the  Communists 
dreaded  to  come  Into  the  conference  tent. 
We  won  m  the  conference.  We  were  winning 
not  much  but  a  little  bit  all  the  time;  as  we 
put  the  pressure  on  them  on  the  battlefield 
we  would  win  In  the  conference  tent. 

Admiral  Burke  goes  on  to  relate  what 
happened  when  we  softened  and  how  the 
subsequent  threat  of  increased  military 
action  finally  brought  about  the 
armistice : 

Then  one  day  we  got  orders  to  accept  the 
present  battlellnes  as  the  final  line  of 
demarcation,  which  meant  that  what  we  won 
on  the  battlefield  would  be  given  back  to  the 
Communists  on  the  final  settlement. 

At  that  time  the  Communists  came  In  with 
their  spirits  up  and  the  negotiations  dragged 
on  and  on  and  on,  because  once  having  ac- 
cepted that  proposition  the  pressure  of  the 
battlefield  was  taken  off  the  negotiation  and 
It  was  not  until  John  Foster  Dulles— I  don't 
know  what  exactly  was  said  through  the 
Indian  delegation — suggested  that  we  were 
going  to  abrogate  the  agreement  unless  the 
Communists  settled  the  armistice,  that  the 
armistice  was  ever  finally  settled  at  all. 

General  Clark  believes  that  because  we 
did  soften  in  Korea  and  did  not  go  all 


out  to  win.  the  Soviets  and  Asian  Com- 
munists were  encouraged  to  try  another 
adventure.  Rather  than  back  down  in 
Vietnam  by  ceasing  the  bombing,  we 
should,  as  General  Clark  recommends, 
step  up  our  bombing  of  airbases.  hydro- 
electric powerplants,  antiaircraft  de- 
fenses, and  war  plants  in  North  Vietnam. 
Then  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  realize  that  there 
is  a  price  to  pay  for  the  countless  in- 
nocent people  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  whom  he  has  murdered  since 
1954,  that  his  dreams  of  capturing  South 
Vietnam  are  going  up  In  smoke,  and.  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Korean  Reds,  he  had 
better  salvage  the  crumbs  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

I  place  the  interview  with  Gen.  Mark 
Clark,  entitled  "Do  Truce  Talks  Mean 
Peace?"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Do   Teuce   Talks   Mean   Peace?— Interview 
With  Gen.  Maek  W.  Clark,  Who  Nego- 
tiated WITH  the  Reds  in  Korea 
(Note.— Next  time  talk  of  Vietnam  "peace" 
warms  up,  there  Is  this  to  be  kept  in  mind : 
(Sitting  down  at  a  conference  table  with 
the  Communists  doesn't  mean  the  fighting 
is  finished- not  by  a  long  shot. 

(Out  of  U.S.  experience  In  Korea  came 
some  bitter  lessons  about  negotiating  vrtth 
Beds.  Killing  went  on  for  two  years  while 
the  enemy  maneuvered  at  Panmunjom  for 
every  advantage. 

(The  problems  are  brought  Into  focus  by 
a  distinguished  soldier  who  represented 
America  In  many  diplomatic  showdowns. 
General  Clark  came  to  the  conference  room 
of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  for  this  ex- 
clusive Interview.) 

Q.  General  Clark,  do  you  think  that  Hanoi 
now  wants  to  start  truce  talks  In  Vietnam? 
A.  Tes,  If  It  is  under  their  conditions,  and 
for  this  reason:  In  any  negotiations— as  at 
Panmunjom  (Korea)  in  the  past,  or  In 
Geneva  at  present— the  Communists  find 
that  when  they  stand  fast  we  tend  to  be- 
come Impatient  and  are  apt  to  give  In— make 
concessions  to  them. 

If  the  Communists  do  go  to  the  peace 
table,  they  hope  to  go  with  a  commitment 
from  us  that  we  we  will  stop  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  and  perhaps  concede  a  lot  of 
other  things. 

We  would  then  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments and  they  would  not  live  up  to  theirs. 
So.  in  that  respect,  there  Is  every  advantage 
for  them  to  go  to  the  conference  table. 

Q.  People  the  world  over  assume  that  truce 
talks  are  the  same  as  a  cease-fire,  an  end 
to  the  fighting.     Is  that  necessarily  so? 

A  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  that  the 
Communists  would  use  the  peace  talks  In 
Vietnam  as  a  cover  to  build  up  their  military 
position,  to  infiltrate  forces  Into  the  South, 
and  to  confront  us  sooner  or  later  during  the 
negotiations  with  a  position  of  extreme 
strength  that  we  would  not  have. 

Q.  Were  truce  talks  the  same  as  a  cease- 
fire during  the  Korean  War? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  The  peace  talks  at 
Panmunjom  went  on  for  two  years,  while 
some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war 
continued.     There  was  no  letup. 

So  peace  talks  do  not  mean  the  end  of 
hostilities  at  all.  They  Just  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  conferences  with  the  Communists. 
We've  been  unsuccessful  in  those  conferences 
in  the  past,  while  they  have  gained  great  ad- 
vantage and  concessions  from  us. 

Q.  Exactly  where  have  you  dealt  with  the 
Communists  face  to  face?  ^,  .   . 

A  As  the  U.S.  commander  In  chief  in 
Austria  after  World  War  H,  for  two  years 
I  sat  facing  a  Russian  general,  trying  to 
implement  the  promises  that  had  been  made 
at  Potsdam  to  create  of  Austria  a  sovereign. 
Independent,  democratic  state.  I  learned 
the  hard  way,  in  trying  to  get  along  with 


the  Russians,  that  they  never  Uved  up  to 
their  agreements. 

Later  I  went  as  the  deputy  to  Secretary 
of  State  Bvrnes  to  the  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  '  in  London.  I  met  with  the 
Russians  there  vrtthout  any  success. 

Gen.  George  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  asked  me  to  go  as  his  deputy  for 
Austria  to  Moscow.  I  went  with  him.  And, 
as  though  that  wasnt  enough,  I  became  the 
commander  in  chief  the  last  year  and  a  half 
of  the  Korean  War. 

I  know  first  hand  the  problems  at  Pan- 
munjom and,  in  general,  of  the  difficulties 
and  impossibilities  of  getting  along  with  the 
Communists — except  where  you  confront 
them  with  forceful  action,  armed  or  by 
determined  will. 

Q.  What  lessons  did  you  learn  from  those 
exjjeriences? 

A.  The  main  lesson  is  that  you  must  not 
negotiate  with  the  Communists  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness;  you  can't  make  conces- 
sions, and  you  can't  appease  them.  The 
Communists  by  now  are  accustomed  to  being 
appeased,  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
I  could  Bit  here  and  relate  to  you  for  hours, 
from  Austria  on  through  Korea,  where  we 
made  concessions.  The  Communist  doesn't 
give  a  thing,  ever.  He  stands  fast  because 
he  knows  we're  Impatient  and  finally  will 
say:  "Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  We're  so 
anxious  to  get  peace." 

The  more  you  talk  peace  and  constantly 
reiterate  it.  as  we  are  doing  now,  the  more 
certainly  the  enemy  will  construe  It  as  a 
sign  of  weakness  on  our  part  and  say:  "Let's 
hit  him  all  the  harder." 

Q.  What,  in  particular,  came  out  of  your 
Korean  experience? 

A  I  think  that  we  missed  the  boat  m 
Korea,  in  our  first  test  of  arnas  with  the 
Communists.  We  should  have  defeated 
them.  We  had  the  capacity  to  do  It.  mostly 
by  the  employment  of  our  air  and  naval 
power,  without  trying  to  swap  man  for  man 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Talking  about  lessons— that  is  a  sound 
one.  I  learned  that  you  dont  want  to  fight 
the  Communists  in  a  manpower  war.  We 
Just  can't  exchange  one  dead  American  for 
10  or  even  more  dead  Communists,  because 
they  have  the  manpower  to  spare,  and  are 
perfectly  willing  to  spend  It.  They'll  lav- 
ishly  exhaust  their  men.  They  have  no  vet- 
erans' bureau.  When  their  men  don't  come 
home,  they  Just  don't  come  home. 

The  American  soldier  or  airman  or  sailor  or 
marine  U  a  precious  commodity.  I  wasn't 
willing  to  exchange  hUn  for  any  number  of 
dead. 

We  must  match  the  enemy  with  our  tech- 
nological know-how,  with  air  power  and  with 
naval  power.  I  don't  think  we're  doing  that 
to  the  extent,  at  the  present  time,  that  will 
impress  the  other  side  very  much. 

Q  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been 
a  war  In  Vietnam  if  we  had  gone  on  to  win 
in  Korea? 
A.  I  do  not.  I  do  not. 
I  think  we  gave  a  false  Impression  to  the 
enemy— and  I  refer  to  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause'thev  had  their  guilty  hand  in  the  Ko- 
rean War' and  have  It  In  this  war— and  all 
the  Asian  Communists  in  general.  When  we 
made  concessions  to  stop  the  fighting  with- 
out vlctorv  in  Korea,  it  led  the  Communists 
to  believe  that  they  could  undertake  another 
adventure,  which  they  did. 

Now    we    should    go    ahead    and    win    this 
war     We  should  get  a  decision  and  hurt  him. 


HOW    TO    WIN    IN    VIETNAM 

Q   What  would  it  take  to  win  the  war? 

A  If  our  military  commanders  were  given 
authority  to  step  out  and  hit  every  remu- 
nerative military  target  In  the  North— air 
bases,  hydroelectric-power  plants,  their  anti- 
aircraft defenses,  the  war  plants — then  you'd 
find  the  enemy  running  to  the  conference 
table     For  the  Communists,  the  conference 
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table  Is  nn  extension  of  the  battlefield,  and 
that  Is  where  he  runs  when  you  hurt  him 
badly. 

Along  \v1th  the  bombing — and  I  don't 
mean  atom  bombs;  we  don't  need  to  tise 
those — I  think  we  should  stop  the  flow  of 
war  materiel  Into  the  port  of  Haiphong.  I 
just  don't  understand  why  we  allow  It. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  am  a  military  man 
who  looks  only  down  the  sights  of  a  rifle  at 
these  problems,  but,  believe  me.  I  do  realize 
that  political  c-inslderatlons  must  be  taken 
Into  account.  At  the  same  time,  what  Is 
paramount  In  a  war  of  this  nature  Is  who 
overwhelms  the  other  side. 

Q.  Would  you  send  more  troops  Into  South 
Vietnam? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  need  more  ground 
troops.  Nothing  would  please  the  Commu- 
nists more  than  for  us  to  try  to  fight  this 
war  on  their  terms,  matching  our  casualties 
against  theirs.  We  can  do  the  Job  with  air 
and  naval  power  and  with  a  minimum  of 
grovmd  forces. 

Particularly.  I  wouldn't  want  to  launch  a 
big  amphibious  attack  of  American  soldiers 
against  North  Vietnam.  You  would  be  pit- 
ting, for  example.  100.000  Americans  against 
probably  200,000  Communists  that  they 
could  mass  against  you.  You'd  have  a 
bloody  battle,  and  I  Just  don't  think  It's 
worth  the  cost,  nor  necessary. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Commtuilsts  were  suffi- 
ciently hurt  to  force  them  to  want  to  talk. 
What  advice  would  you  give  In  approaching 
the  negotiating  table  with  them? 

A.  If  we  do  arrange  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  I  repeat,  It  should  be  without 
having  made  any  commitment  at  all  that  we 
win  stop  bombing  Otherwise,  we  would 
be  at  a  terrific  disadvantage,  leaving  him  to 
continue  fighting  In  the  South  and  building 
up  his  forces  without  hindrance. 

Having  succeeded  In  determining  that  the 
bombing  would  go  on  until  a  firm  armistice 
was  arranged.  I  would  examine  our  objec- 
tives. How  secure  do  we  want  to  leave  Viet- 
nam once  a  peace  treaty  Is  signed  and  wo 
get  out?  I  would  then  lay  on  the  conference 
table  a  perfectly  honest  proposal  that  would 
not  sacrifice  our  objectives  and  would  not 
mean  a  defeat  for  us. 

Then  I  would  say:  "Gentlemen,  this  la  it. 
There  are  little  areas  which  we  can  discuss, 
but  the  big  picture  Is  going  to  stay  firm. 
We're  not  going  to  make  concesBlons  of 
principle." 

All  this  time  I  would  keep  up  the  fight- 
ing, keep  up  the  bombing,  because  that's 
our  main  pressure.  If  we  give  that  up. 
then  we're  going  to  be  whipped  at  the  peace 
table. 

A  cease-fire:  "riskt" 

Q.  Would  you  consider  a  cease-fire  as  a 
precondition  for  serious  talks? 

A.  That  Is  risky.  Suppose  both  sides  were 
to  say:  "All  right,  we're  (  'mlng  to  the  con- 
ference table,  and  we'll  have  a  cease-fire, 
and  we'll  remain  In  our  present  positions. 
Neither  side  will  build  up:  neither  side  will 
augment,  and  we'll  talk."  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve them.  I  wouldn't  believe  them 
at  all.  because  they  have  never  lived  up 
to  their  word. 

Still.  I  can  see  a  situation  where  we  might 
have  no  alternative  except  to  accept  It — 
even  though  we  know  full  well  they're  going 
to  cheat. 

But  to  go  to  the  conference  table  and 
say:  "The  only  thing  that's  going  to  be 
different  Is  that  we'll  stop  the  bombing" — 
that  would  be  foolhardy, 

Q.  In  other  words,  you're  afraid  of  con- 
tinued Communist  Infiltration,  without  any 
opposition  at  all  from  the  air — 

A.  Absolutely.  And  It's  exactly  what  he 
woxUd  do. 

Right  after  we  signed  the  Korean  armistice, 
what  do  you  think  he  did?  Immediately 
he  started  to  build  military  airfields — did 
all  kinds  of  things  he  was  not  allowed  to 
under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 


Q  You  were  back  In  Korea  about  a  year 
ago.  How  Is  the  armistice  working  out 
there? 

\  I  went  as  the  military  adviser  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee^I  went 
with  members  of  Congress  into  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  We  went  to  every  unit.  Along 
the  southern  borde/  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zon°.  we've  got  50.000  American  troops — 
fine  troops,  full  battle  array,  patrolling  every 
night.  We've  got  300.000  South  Koreans 
equipped  by  us — good  fighters,  on  full  battle 
alert,  deployed  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

There  are  probably  half  a  million  Com- 
munists on  the  other  side.  They're  patrol- 
ling at  night,  and,  as  you  know,  from  time 
to  time  they  kill  some  of  our  men.  So,  It's 
an  uneasy  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Now.  suppose  we  do  go  to  the  conference 
table  In  Vietnam.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  we  would  get  any  better  deal  than  we 
got  in  Korea,  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
an  agreement  based  on  the  present  Viet- 
namese Demilitarized  Zone  near  the  seven- 
teenth parallel.  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  little  wager  that  13  or  14  years  from  now 
you'd  have  50.000  American  troops  tied  down 
there,  you'd  have  the  bulk  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  and  you'd  have  half  a  million 
Oommunlsts  on  the  other  side — with  the 
same  near  war  as  In  Korea  going  on.  And 
a  new  war  would  have  broken  out  In  Thai- 
land, or  Malaysia;  the  Philippines,  or  some 
other  place  closer  to  our  shores. 

MAKING   COMMUNISTS  TALK 

Q.  What's  the  alternative? 

A.  The  alternative  Is  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
We  should  have  defeated  him  In  Korea,  and. 
having  missed  the  boat  there,  let's  not  do  It 
again.  Let  him  feel  the  might  of  America. 
Before  long  he'd  come  to  the  conference 
table,  with  us  sitting  In  a  position  of  strength 
and  able  to  get  a  better  settlement. 

Q.  General  Clark,  should  a  country  go 
into  a  war  if  It  doesn't  have  the  determina- 
tion to  win? 

A.  I  can't  conceive  of  one  doing  so,  but 
that's  exactly  what  my  country  has  done. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  this  Is  so? 

A.  Because  the  political  considerations 
more  and  more  overwhelm  the  military.  I 
think  that  we're  overly  disturbed  about  world 
opinion,  which,  to  me.  Is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  minority  of  "doves"  and  agitators  In 
this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  public  would  like  to  sec  us  go  In 
there  and  win  this  war,  and  get  a  clear-cut 
decision,  A  lot  of  people  say:  "If  we  don't 
want  to  win,  we  should  get  out."  But  we 
cant  get  out,  In  my  opinion,  because  we'd 
lose  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Yet  we  are  an  Impatient  people,  and  Amer- 
icans who  are  contributing  their  sons  to  this 
war  may  Anally  decide  they  want  to  get  out — 
at  any  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  we're  com- 
ing to  this  point? 

A.  It  certainly  Is  getting  more  exasperat- 
ing. I  am  chairman  of  a  panel  recommend- 
ing to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
changes  that  we  think  should  be  made  In  the 
Selective  Service  law.  It's  a  difficult  Job.  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  directions  In  which 
people  who  want  to  dodge  the  draft  can 
jump — and.  In  many  Instances,  get  away 
with  it. 

This  war  Isn't  popular  at  all.  Many  people 
seem  to  want  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  avoid 
serving  their  country.  There's  no  question 
that  there  has  built  up  an  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  many  who  think  that  this  is  a  politi- 
cal war.  It  Is  an  unpopular  war.  Korea  was 
an  unpopular  war,  but  I'm  sure  not  nearly  as 
much  as  this. 

Q.  The  United  Nations  got  Involved  In  the 
Korean  War  Do  you  think  they  can  help 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

A.  No.  They  haven't  the  capability  of 
carrying  out  any  of  the  high-flown  decisions 
that  they  make.  I  was  the  commander  of 
the  UJJ.  forces  In  Korea,  and  I  don't  recall 


getting  one  word — ever — from  the  UnltM 
Nations  during  the  entire  war.  I  think  at 
the  end,  when  the  armistice  had  been  signed, 
I  got  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary-General 
congratulating  me. 

No,  I  wouldn't  count  on  the  United  Nations 
for  anything 

Q.  Did  the  U.N.  put  you  under  restrictions 
so  you  could  not  bomb  certain  targets? 

A.  Those  directions  came  from  Washing, 
ton. 

Actually,  I  believe  I  was  given  much  more 
leeway  In  Korea,  as  the  commander,  to  use 
my  air  power,  than  the  commander  Is  being 
given  now  in  Vietnam.  I  could  hit  any  target 
In  North  Korea,  except  one  hydroelectric 
plant — the  Sulho  Dam.  It  supplied  hydro- 
electric power  that  maintained  the  factories, 
helped  supply  the  munitions  that  the  Com- 
munists used  to  kill  our  men.  Finally— and 
it  took  a  very  long  time — I  was  given  per- 
mission to  attack  even  the  Sulho  Dam. 

Q.  But  the  Chinese  Communist  Army  had 
a  sanctuary  In  Manchuria,  Just  across  the 
Yalu  River — 

A.  I  should  say  they  did.  It  was  perfectly 
disgraceful,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  know  that 
most  of  my  commanders  felt  the  same  way. 
Our  airmen  could  go  up  there  and  look  down 
over  the  Yalu  and  see  these  air  bases  chocka- 
block  with  MIG  fighters,  see  tank  parks,  see 
the  paraphernalia  of  war  piled  high.  We 
were  not  even  permitted  to  take  out  the 
bridges  over  which  they  poured  their  killers 
Into  North  Korea.  It  was  no  way  to  fight  a 
war  at  all. 

Q.  Do  the  Communists  In  North  Vietnam 
have  a  sanctuary  in  this  war? 

A  Indeed  they  do.  at  least  a  partial  sanc- 
tuary. Some  Important  targets  In  North 
Vietnam  are  "off  limits"  to  our  bombers.  We 
have  created  this  sanctuary,  In  large  part 
out  of  fear  of  world  opinion.  We  fear  the 
adverse  criticism  of  some  of  our  allies. 

Some  people  say  we  aren't  bombing  mere 
In  North  Vietnam  out  of  fear  that  Bed  China 
wUl  come  Into  the  war.  While  I  was  in  Ko- 
rea. It  wasn't  the  fear  of  the  Chinese  coming 
Into  the  war — they  already  were  in  the  war 
It  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  triggering  World 
War  III,  bringing  the  Russians  in.  And  Tir. 
sure  we  are  influenced  by  the  same  problem 
now. 

"I  r>ON'T  rEAR  RED  CHINESE" 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  Red  Clilna 
would  enter  the  war  now — 

A.  As  far  as  the  Chinese  entering  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  refresh  your 
memories: 

When  I  signed  the  Korean  armistice  in 
July  of  1953,  I  was  required  to  read  to  the 
enemy  a  statement  signed  by  .all  the  Allied 
nations  that  contributed  troops  to  that  war 
to  the  effect  that.  If  there  was  any  further 
Communist  aggression,  we  would  not  fight 
the  ensuing  war  with  our  hands  tied  behind 
us.  Instead  we  would  step  out  and  hit  the 
enemy  In  his  bases — which  meant  Manchuria 
and  North  China. 

I  feel  that  that  statement  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  In  Vietnam  now 
although  It  referred  at  the  time  to  Korea.  I 
think  the  Chinese  must  know — and  I  feel 
sure  they've  been  told  by  my  Government— 
that  If  they  did  Intervene  militarily  In  the 
Vietnamese  war,  as  they  did  In  the  Korean 
War,  they  could  expect  to  get  hit.  and  hi: 
hard,  with  attacks  on  the  bases  in  their 
country  from  which  they  derive  the  pc^f' 
to  maintain  their  armies  In  the  fleld. 

So  I  don't  fear  the  Red  Chinese — and  par- 
ticularly now  that  they've  got  so  much  in- 
ternal trouble. 
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CoRMACK),  for  today   and   the   balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  death  in  the 

family.        ^^_^_^^^ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  1  hour,  on  March 
20  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoLLOCK>,  for  10  minutes,  on  March  16; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pollock,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pollock),  for  15  minutes, 
on  March  20:  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
POLLOCK),  for  30  minutes,  on  March  20; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BrascoI,  for  30  minutes,  on  March  16, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

was  granted  to : 
Mr.  JoELsoN  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  FiNO  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  Machen. 
Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.PHlLBIN. 

Mr.  Curtis  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tebles  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Tkague  of  Texas  and  to  include  an 
explanation  of  a  vetei-ans'  pension  bill. 

(The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  POLLOCK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Watkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brasco>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr,  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Meeds. 


T       ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
fat  3  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.*.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomon'ow,  Thurs- 
day, March  16,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Button,  for  2  days,  on  account  of 

ofBclal  business. 

Mr.  DoRN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

531.  A  letter  from  the  chief  scout  executive. 
National    Council    Boy    Scouts    of    America, 

CXIII 428— Part  5 


transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  the  year  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1916 
(H  Doc  No.  87);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations.  r^ .»  .  ♦ 

532  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  79-592;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

533  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
copies  of  bulletins  issued  In  response  to  rec- 
ommendations of  the  comptroller  General 
in  a  report  dated  February  15,  1967 
(B-159072).  suggesting  cost  reduction  ob- 
tainable through  cross-servicing  Errange- 
ments  for  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  oil;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

534  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  united  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  certain  activities  related  to 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  re- 
porting and  bonding  provisions  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  and 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959,  Labor-Management  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  H.R.  4717,  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  converance  of  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  Ur.iLed  States  ^^  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  the  use  of  Memphis  State  Un- 
vcrslty,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (Rept.  No.  127  . 
Re7err4d  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MATStJNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  Resolution  388.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5277,  a  blU 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954.  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance  of 
civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  othe-  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  128).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  _   , 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  389.  A  resolution  prov;ld- 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6950,  a  bill 
to  restore  the  Investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  In  the 
case  of  certain  real  property  (Rept.  No.  128). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2068.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  Increase  the  rates  of  pension 
payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their  wldow^, 
io  provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  130) .  Referred  to  the  Coni- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6950.  A  bill  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  131)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 


Bv  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR  7213.  A   bin    to    assist    In    combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  CorrecUons  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  7214.  A  bin  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness. 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  evstems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UR.  7215,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  7216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of  Im- 
ported articles  to  be  marlced  to  Indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota; 
H.R.  7217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Paclcers  and 
Stockyards   Act,    1921.   as   amended:    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr,  BELL: 
H.R.  7218.  A   bin   to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
HJR.  7219.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion, or  manufacttu-e  for  Introduction,  Into 
Interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  7220.  A   bill   to   establish   a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.7221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Illinois  Sesqulcentennlal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN 
H.R.  7222.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonBtratlon 
projects  for  electrically  powered  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  DERWINKSI: 
H  R  7223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HR.  7224.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  (3ode  In  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice  after    January    31.    1955.    and    for    other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee    on   Veterans 

Affairs.  

By  Mrs.  DWYER : 
HR  7225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
contributions  made  to  Members  of  Congress 
for  personal  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H Jl.  7226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   one  or  more  national  cemeter- 
ies in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  7227.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   with    respect   to   the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment   corporations;    to    the    Committee    on 
wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HARRISON : 
HR  7228    A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 
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By  Mr   HELSTOSKI; 
HR.  7229.   A    blU    to    establish    the    Sandy 
Hoolc  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7230.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  per- 
sons who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  August  5.  1964.  the 
date  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the 
same  range  of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore 
provided  veterans  of  other  wars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  7231.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual Who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7232.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7233.  A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  7234.  A  bill  to  provide  that  plans  and 
regulations  established  pursuant  to  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  the  control  of  water  pollution  shall 
apply    to    vessels     (Including    boats)     and 
marinas:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  7235.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  7236.  A  bill   to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  7237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  serx-lce  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  7238.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal -State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.         

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  7240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  (by  pro- 
viding an  additional  $600  exemption)  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  allowable 
with  respect  to  certain  dependents  from 
$600  to  $1,200:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPE31: 
H.R.  7241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1956,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 
H.R.  7242.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  Include  on-the-job  and  flight  training 
among  the  progranas  available  to  veterans, 
and  to  provide  for  the  paying  of  reporting 
fees  to  educational  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7243.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  in- 
crease by  20  percent  the  Income  llnaltatlons 
imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


HR.  7244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  states  Code  to  provide  that  all  service 
in  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  shall 
be  credlUble  toward  benefit*  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7245.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
declaration  of  national  housing  policy  in 
section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  the 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  urban  planning 
in  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  7246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the 
services  of  the  civilian  officials  and  employ- 
ees, citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  or  about  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  approved  May  9,  1944,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  persons 
not  now  covered  by  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  7247.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  R.  7248.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  7249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  7250.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7251.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Maritime  Admlnia- 
tratlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine   and  Fisheries. 

H.R  7252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  7263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  7264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  7255.  A    bin    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
HJl.  7256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    as    amended,    to 
authorize    the    transfer    of    tobacco   acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  7258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  7269.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H  R.  7260.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
kUled  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  7262.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HAU»ERN: 
H.R.  7263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  for  grants  thereunder, 
and  to  make  It  clear  that  assistance  may  be 
provided  for  projects  already  underway  if 
they  meet  the  requirements  for  such  a«. 
Bistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
amounts  authorized  for  grants  thereunder, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  assistance  may  be 
provided  for  projects  already  underway  if 
they  meet  the  requirements  for  such  assist- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  7265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  for  grants  thereunder, 
and  to  make  It  clear  that  assistance  may  be 
provided  for  projects  already  underway  11 
they  meet  the  requirements  for  such  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Baniang  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  alrcralt 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  7267.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  to  employees 
of  public  libraries  the  rules,  relating  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  employee  annuities,  which 
apply  to  employees  of  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  7268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  national  cemeteries 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  7269.  A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
otherwise  qualified  may  become  entitled  to 
receive  widow's  Insurance  benefits,  specially 
reduced,  at  age  35  (while  retaining  her  right 
to  receive  regular  widow's  insurance  benefits 
upon   attaining   the   age   presently   required 
therefor);    to  the  Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  7270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  program. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BROCK : 
HR.  7271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  min- 
imum amount  of  the  monthly  insurance  ben- 
efits payable  thereunder,  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  such  benefits,  to  provide 
that  disabled  widows  may  become  entitled  to 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  without  regard 
to  their  age,  and  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test  by  providing  an  alternative  method  of 
computing  "excess  earnings";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl  7272.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  program  of 
dairy  import  regulation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
HB  7273.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  age  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  immediate  retirement  of 
Government  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  service. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
HR.  7274.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  that  chapter 
providing  for  retired  pay  for  nonregular  serv- 
ice  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  7275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Youth  Correction  Act  by  changing  the  terms 
for  commitment  thereunder  In  certain  In- 
stances, to  permit  the  use  of  examiners,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HR  7276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  AdminlstraUon. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7277.  A   bill   to  amend   chapter  95   of 
title  39.  United  States  Code:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  7278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  IlUnois  Sesquicentennial:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H  R.  7279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  UUe;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  7280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  In  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7281.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  funeral  expenses;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  7282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance In  the  planning  and  Installation  of 
works  and  measures  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  damages  resulting  from  erosion  of 
the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  existing 
State,    county,    and    other    rural    roads    and 
highways,  from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unrestored 
or  uiuehablUtated   surface    or   strip-mined 
non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 
HR. 7283.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide financial   assistance  for  the  control   of 
rodents  in  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  7284.  A  bill  to  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  7285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,    1956,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HARRISON: 
HJl.  7386.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of  the  Sho- 
shone extensions  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HJl.  7287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  R.  7288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  continued  Federal  matching  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  at  75   percent  for  States 
which  are  making  reasonable  efforts  to  Im- 
plement the   required  services,  and  to  au- 
thorize direct  vendor  payments  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  direct  cash  and  protecUve  pay- 
ments presently  provided  for;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Br.  Mr.  LANGEN: 
HR.  7289.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to   the   credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe  of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi 
Bands  and   the  PUlager  and  Lake  Winnlbl- 
goshlsh  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  7290.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion for  certain  alien  employees  of  the  For- 
eign Service  who  are  Imprisoned  by  a  foreign 
government  as  a  result  of  their  employment 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  7291.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  to  provide  that  funds 
made  available  to  a  State  by  any  Federal  or 
State  marketing  order  adnumstratlve  com- 
mittee for  an  approved  project,  may  be 
deemed  ftmds  of  the  State  for  matching  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts : 
H.R.  7292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  m- 
surance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.7293.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  employment  agents  who  for  a 
fee   arrange   for   employment   in   the   United 
States  on  behalf  of  aliens  seeking  entry  mto 
tbe  United  States  to  perform  domestic  serv- 
ices as  live-in  maids  and  to  change  the  status 
of  such  aliens  to  that  of  nonimmigrants;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  7294.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
child-care  deduction,  to  eliminate  all  Income 
limits  on  eligibility  for  such  deduction,  and 
to  Increase  the  maximum  age  of  a  dependent 
child  with  respect  to  whom  such  deduction 
may  be  allowed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  7296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maximum 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  IVi 
percent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  single  persons  who 
have  attained  age  30;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  7298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  in 
connection  with  his  education,  or  the  edu- 
cation of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning,  with  the 
right  to  postpone  such  deduction  and  claim 
It  In  subsequent  taxable  years  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  there- 
under; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HR  7299.  A   bill    to   provide  for   the   ap- 
pointment  of   an   additional   district   Judge 
for   the   northern   district  of   Texas:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
HJl  7300.  A  bill  to  amend  section  72c  of 
title   2   of   the   United   SUtes  Code:    to  the 
CJommlttee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  7301.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3.  title 
2  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro\ide  for 
reimbursement  of  transportation  expenses 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain additional  allowances:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  7302.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  Federal  officers  and  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7303.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  gifts,  income,  certain  financial  Interests, 
and  clerk-hire:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  7304.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  7305.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of   net  operating   losses   of   certain   raUroad 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  7306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rvu-al  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  7307.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the   Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   TUNNEY: 
H  R  7308.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community   Senior    Service    Corps;    to   the 
Committee   on   Education   and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ZION : 
HR.7309.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  7310.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  political   In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations In  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters   and    rural    carriers,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.7311.  A  bUl  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery   service;    to   the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR  7312.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for   the  rank  of   Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HR  7313.  A  bUl  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond  Its  territorial 
seas  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl  7314.  A  blU  to  enlarge  the  fisheries 
zone  of  the  United  States  to  Include  certain 
water  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HR  7315  A  bin  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H  J  Res.  434.  Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
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of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  435    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment   to   the   Constitution   preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint    resolution   to   provide 
stricter  control   over  expenditures  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  traveling  outside  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H  J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resoluton  to  establish 
a  commission  to  review  the  Federal  income 
tax   structure   and    recommend   revisions    to 
redistribute   the   burden   of    taxes  so   as    to 
remove    inequities    adversely    affecting    the 
middle-Income   family   In   America,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary.      

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  440.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  441.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  right  of  any 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  Its  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  New  York  City  commuter  tax:   to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
aflSrmlng    the   support   of    the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing  operations,   and   for   other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REro  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Conduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  fur- 
ther  trade   take   place   between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its  satellites 
until   those  Communist  nations  cease   their 
support  of  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AI- 
falrs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  to  create  a   Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  to  Include  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.  Res.  393.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
In   the   House   of   Representatives,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MacGREQOR: 
H.  Res.  393.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on   House  Administration  to  file  an- 
nually a  report  of  audit  of  certain  expendi- 
tures;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  394.  Resolution      to      establish      a 
standing  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

67.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  7316.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Albert 
M.     Pepoon;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  7317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blan- 
venida  Bautlsta  and  Ben  Ezra  Bautlsta,  Ben 
Dann  Bautlsta,  Dulce  Olivia  Bautlsta.  Ben 
Hur  Bautlsta.  Ben  Mor  Bautlsta  and  Palsy 
Belle  Bautlsta:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  7318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
Soriano  Mauban;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  7319.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tobias 
Gavlno  ChuqulUangul;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.R.  7320.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
V.  Gollk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  7321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrloe 
Sambalis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  7322.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt. 
Robert  C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastaslos 
Alexander  Hoidas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
F.  Mender,  doctor  of  medicine:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  7325.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  Federal 
lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Latham,  Albany,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affarls. 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  we 
pause  at  the  beginning  of  this  day  to 
remind  ourselves  that  Thou  art  our  se- 
curity and  strength— in  Thy  infinite  wis- 
dom  Thou  hast  made  available  to  us 
resources  of  redemption  and  recovery. 
We  seek  a  fresh  awareness  of  Thy  maj- 
esty and  compassion. 

We  reverently  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
carry  this  our  beloved  Nation  to  a 
glorious  destiny.  Grant  that  neither 
through  arrogance  begotten  of  prosperity 
nor  conceit  bred  of  successful  achieve- 
ment we  shall  ever  forget  our  dependence 
upon  Thee  for  dally  sustenance. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  to  all  who 
occupy  places  of  leadership  in  this  hon- 
orable Senate  singleness  of  purpose  and 
purity  of  motive.  Keep  us  reverent  and 
humble;  openminded  and  sensitive  to 
Thy  will.  Grant  that  what  we  do  here 
may  help  to  establish  peace  in  the  earth 
and  hasten  the  coming  of  Thy  kingdom 
among  men.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  15, 1967 

The  Senate  met  In  executive  session 
at  11  o'clock  a.ni..  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore,  retired,  the 
Methodist  Church,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PBESrDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  15, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senat«, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senate 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.         

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  14,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  as  In  legislative  session,  and 
that  each  Senator's  statement  therein  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
\aT  Affftirs 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyright  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  tne 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


March  15,  1967 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  SubcomnrUttee  on  Air  and  Water 
pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works.  ,  , 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. ^^^^^^^^_^_ 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGE    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  John 
Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  Insxjrance 
AND    Guarantees    Issued    in    Connection 
With  U.S.  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  Export-Import 
Bank   Insurance    and    guarantees    Issued    In 
connection  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia, 
for  the  month  of  January  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Progress  of  Army  ROTC  Flight 
Instruction  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
progress  of  the  Army  ROTC  flight  Instruction 
program,  for   the  calendar  year   1966    (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


Amendment  of  Certain  Statutes  Fixing  or 
paohibitinc  the  collection  of  fees  for 
Certain  Services  Under  the  Navigation 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing 
or  prohibiting  the  collection  of  fees  for  cer- 
tian  services  under  the  navigation  laws  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  or  Federal  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 

Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting. 

pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commls- 

Blon,  tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966 


(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  certain  aspects  of 
social  security  benefit  overpayments,  Social 
Securltv  Administration,  Department  of 
Health," Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  March 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
sUtements,  fiscal  year  1966.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  March  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Revision  of  Boundary  of  Grand  Canton 

National  Park 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    revise    the    boundary    of    Grand    Canyon 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Establishment  of  Redwood  National  Park 
Calif. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, to  provide  economic  assistance  to  local 
governmental    bodies    affected    thereby,    and 
for     other     purposes     (with     accompanying 
papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Prevention  op  Terminations  of  Certain 

On,  and  Gas  Leases 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  is  a  nominal 
deficiency  in  the  rental  payment  and  to  au- 
thorize him  to  relnsUte  under  some  condi- 
tions oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Claims  Paid  Under  thl  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of   1964 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  claims  paid 
by  that  Department  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees"  Claims  Act 
of  1964,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port:; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
DisposmoN  OF  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Ust 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


now  in  session  in  Santa  Fe.  has  passed 
a  joint  memorial  ■'requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
exempt  trucks  designated  as  'farm 
trucks'  by  a  State  from  the  Federal  high- 
way use  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  a  copy  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Joint  Memorial  Requesting  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  of  America  To  Ex- 
empt Trucks  Designated  as  "Farm  Trucks" 
BY  A  State  Prom  the  Federal  Highway  Use 
Tax   Imposed   by   the   Internal  Re\-znux 
Code 

Whereas,  the  imposition  of  the  Highway 
use  tax  on  trucks  used  in  the  operation  of  a 
farm,  ranch  or  similar  agricultural  pursuit  is 
a  severe  financial  burden  on  farmers  and 
stockmen,  and  prevents  their  efficient  opera- 
tion by  increasing  the  cost  of  hay,  feed,  sup- 
plies and  marketing;  and 

Whereas,  tiie  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  and  stockmen  are  a  vital  factor 
in  the  continued  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation: 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
enact  legislation  exempting  from  the  highway 
use  tax  imposed  under  26  U.S.C.  4481  those 
trucks  designated  by  state  law  as  'farm 
trucks";  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol,  in  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Bruce  King, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
E.  Lee  Francis. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ernestine  D.  Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  MEX- 
ICO LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following   reports  of   a  commit- 
tee were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
AgrlctUttire  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  219.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In  Lander, 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  68). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  (Rept.  No. 
69). 

By  Mr.  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India  (Rept. 
No.  70).  

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Paul  Arthur  Dobson,  of  California,  and 
Millard  P.  Dalley.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BUls  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)    (by  request)  : 

S.  1296.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposefi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1297.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  period  during  which  certain 
State  and  local  employees  may  be  brought 
under  Social  Security  coverage  pursuant  to 
Federal-State  agreement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   SPARKMAN    (by  request)  : 

S.  1298.  A  bill  to  establish  a  graduated  sys- 
tem of  reserve  requirements  for  all  Insured 
banks,  to  authorize  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  extend  credit  to  all  insured  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( by  request)  : 

S.  1300.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.ackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1301.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition, 
transfer,  conveyance,  lease,  and  Improvement 
of.  and  construction  on,  certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  aa  a  head- 
quarters site  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  as  sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PtrLBBicHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  1302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mallappa 
Amravatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  1303.  A  bill  to  assure  the  orderly,  effi- 
cient, proper,  and  economical  provision  of 
drugs  to  individuals  entitled  thereto  under 
certain  programs  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louistana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   METCALP    (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  MANsriELO)  : 

S.  1304.  A  bUl  concerning  payment  of  un- 
employment taxes  by  American  Indian  tribes. 


bands  or  communities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT     (for    himself.    Mr. 
DOMLNICK.  Mr.  FONG,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Inocte,  and  Mr.  Gbtten- 
iNG)  : 
S.  1305.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  make  a  continuing  study 
of  the  programs  and  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    relating    to    science    and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bdll,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON; 
S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "POLICY 
PLANNING  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <S.  Res.  93.»  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  93 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with  11- 
liiBtratlons,  as  a  Senate  document,  a  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  entitled  "Policy  Planning  for  Tech- 
nology Transfer."  prepared  by  the  Science 
Policy  Research  Division,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  Library  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  4000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  by  request,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
new  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill  amends  S.  781,  in- 
troduced on  January  31,  1967,  to  reflect 
the  President's  decision  relative  to  the 
technology  phase  of  nuclear  rocket  ac- 
tivity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation  and  a  sectional  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill,  letter,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  will  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1296)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 


ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 

for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 

Anderson  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith), 

by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 

its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion the  sum  of  $5,100,000,000,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  ApoUo,  $2,546,500,000; 

(2)  Apollo  appUcatlons,  $454,700,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $8,000,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  Astronomy,  $147,500,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$142,000,000; 

(6)  Voyager.  $71,600,000; 

(7)  Blosclence.  $44,300,000; 

(8)  Space  applications.  $104,200,000; 

(9)  Launch    vehicle    procurement,   $165,- 

100,000; 

(10)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $37,000,000; 

(11)  Electronics  systems,  $40,200,000; 

(12)  Human  factor  systems.  $21,000,000; 

(13)  Basic  research,  $23,500,000; 

(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  $46,000,000; 

(15)  Nuclear  rockets,  $74,000,000; 

(16)  Chemical  propulsion,  $38,000,000; 
(171   Aeronautics,  $66,800,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $297, 
700,000; 

(19)  Sustaining  university  program,  $20, 
000,000; 

(20)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  In 
eluding  land  acquisition,  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Ames  Research  Center.  MofTett  Field 
CaUfomla.  $5,365,000; 

(2)  Electronics  Research  Center.  Cam 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  $6,220,000; 

(3)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green 
belt,  Maryland,  $565,000; 

(4)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California,  $3,125,000; 

(5)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida.  $24,885,000; 

(6)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky.  Ohio.  $2,115,000; 

(7)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston 
Texas.  $2,426,000: 

(8)  George  C.  MarshaU  Space  Flight  CeH' 
ter.  HuntsvUle.  Alabama,  $870,000; 

(9)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  New  Or 
leans  and  Slldell,  Louisiana,  $2,010,000; 

( 10)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station 
Nevada,  $22,600,000; 

(11)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vlr 
glnla.  $740,000; 

( 12 )  Various  locations.  $2,880,000; 

(13)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $3,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations."  $671.- 
300.000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  Item* 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
iB  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
win  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  institutldn  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
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States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
tbe  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  col- 
Uteral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  notified 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Mid  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated coet  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facmttes"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  faclUtles,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
uBder  the  "AdmlnlstraUve  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 

fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sud- 
sectlon  1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35  000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  extraor- 
dinary'  expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of   the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
which.  Including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

Sec    2.  Authorization    Is    hereby    granted 
whereby   any   of   the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7). 
(81,  (9),  (10).  (11)   and  (12)   of  subsection 
1(b)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,    be    varied    upward    5    per 
centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but 
the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
of  the  amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 
Sec.   3.  Not  to   exceed  one-half   of   1   per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection    1(a)    hereof    may    be    trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation,   and,    when    so    translerred,    to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)   hereof 
(other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph    (13)    of   such    subsection)    shall 
be  available   for   expenditure   to   construct, 
expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations at  any  location   (including  loca- 
tions specified  In  subsection   1(b)).   If    (D 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  na- 
tional proram  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities   or    new    scientific    or    engineering 
developments,   and    (2)    he  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  action  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  authortaation  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
in  aeronautical    and   space   activities.    The 
funds  so  made  available  may  be  expended 
to  acquire,  construct,   convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  Install    permanent   or   temporary   public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment.   No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other   Installations   unless    (A)    a   period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  AstronauUcs  of 
the   House   of   Representatives    and    to   the 
Committee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 


cerning (1)  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  peirtalnlng  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication is  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  committee  hfis  no  objection 
to  the  propKised  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences; .    .„ 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  secUons  1(a)  and 

l^c) ;  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  t-o 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  bis  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no    objection    to    the    proposed    action. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  In  the  national  Interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

SEC.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1968  " 


The  letter  and  sectional  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Anderson  are  as  follows: 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  With  Its  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1967,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nauUcs  and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes."  together  with  a  sec- 
tional analysis.  In  substitution  for  those 
items  there  is  enclosed  an  amended  draft  of 
the  bill  together  with  a  sectional  analysis 
thereof  '  This  Is  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule  Vn  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Included  in  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  was  the  recommendation  that  the 
appropriation  of  $5,050,000,000  be  authorized 
for  NASA  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Compre- 
hended within  that  amount  were  certain 
funds  for  the  technology  phase  of  nuclear 
rocket  activity.  The  President  has  now  de- 
termined that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  NASA  should  Jointly  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  flight-rated  nuclear 
rocket  engine,  NERVA.  at  a  thrust  level  of 
200  000  to  250,000  pounds.  NASA  is  respon- 
sible for   development   of  the  non-nuclear 


elements  of  the  engine.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reactor.  NASA's  portion  of  thU 
program  will  require  an  additional  $27,500,- 
000  of  "Research  and  development"  funds 
and  $22,500,000  for  "Construction  of  facil- 
ities" funds.  A  message  from  the  President 
amending  the  budget  in  several  respects  to 
reflect  his  decision  has  been  received  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to 
forward  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  would  reflect 
the  changes  Insofar  as  NASA  is  concerned 
so  that  the  authorization  required  by  law 
may  be  made  available  for  the  appropriation 
concerned. 

The  enclosed  bill  differs  In  subsUnce  from 
that  submitted  In  January  only  in  that  line 
item  "(15)  Nuclear  rockets"  under  the  "Re- 
search and  development"  appropriation  has 
been  Increased  by  $27,500,000  and  a  new  lo- 
catlonal  line  Item  "(10)  Nuclear  Rocket  De- 
velopment Station,  Nevada,  $22,500.000-'  has 
been  Inserted  under  the  "Construction  of 
facilities"  appropriation. 

The  funds  included  under  the  "Research 
and  development"  appropriation  will  be  used 
by  NASA  to  support  the  design  and  Initial 
development  effort  on  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket  engine.  The  $22,500,000  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  will  provide  the  Initial 
increment  of  funding  for  design  and  the 
earliest  phases  of  construction  on  an  engine/ 
stage  test  stand  to  be  \ised  in  conducting 
the  development  tests  of  the  engine. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  fiscal  year 
1968  NASA  Authorization  Act  be  enacted  as 
amended  In  the  enclosed  draft  bill.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  an 
enactment  in  that  form  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E  Webb. 

Administrator. 

Sectional  Analysis  or  a  Bill  "To  Authorize 
Appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics     ANn      Space      administration      for 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF    FACILrrlES,    AND    Administkattve    Opi»- 
ATIONS,    AND    FOR    OTHER    PURPOSES" 
SECTION  1 

Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  ^ace  Administration  the 
sum  of  $5,100,000,000,  as  follows:  (a)  for 
"Research  and  development,  •  a  total  of 
twenty  program  line  items  aggregating  the 
sum  of  $4,352,000,000;  (b)  for  "Construction 
of  faclUtles,"  a  total  of  eleven  locatlonal  line 
items,  together  with  one  for  various  loca- 
tions and  one  for  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign aggregating  the  sum  of  $76,700,000;  and, 
(c)  '     for       "Administrative       operations," 

$671,300,000. 

subsection  i(d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" for:  (i)  Items  of  a  capital  nature 
(Other  than  the  acquisition  of  land)  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts;  and.  (11)  grants  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities.  Title  to  such  faclUtles 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
actUltles  will  beet  be  served  by  vesting 
title  in  anv  such  grantee  Institution.  More- 
over each"  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
find  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  win  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facUlty  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000  unless  the  Admlnis- 
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trator  noUfles  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  nature,  lo- 
cation, and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

Subsection  1(e)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  in  an  appropriation  Act.  (1) 
any  amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  or  for  "Construction  of  fa- 
cilities" may  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  Umltatlon.  and  (2)  contracts  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  faculties  and  sup- 
port services  may  be  entered  into  under  the 
"Administrative  operations"  appropriation 
for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve  months 
beginning  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  "Administrative 
operations"  appropriation  funds  for  scien- 
tific consultations  or  extraordinary  expenses. 
Including  representation  and  official  enter- 
tainment expenses,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator,  whose  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  lig)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(c)  for  maintenance,  repair,  alteration  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  construct 
a.nv  new  facility  the  eEtim.'iod  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$100,000. 

SECTION     2 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  5'o  upward 
variation  of  any  of  the  sums  authorized  for 
the  "Construction  of  facilities"  line  items 
(Other  than  facility  planning  and  design) 
when,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
this  Is  needed  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions. However,  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  these  line  Items  may  not 
exceed  the  total  sum  authorized  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  under  subsection  lt.bi . 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (12). 

SECTIOM     3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  '2 ' ;  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation and.  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  'Construction  of  facilities,"  shall 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  land  acquisition  at  any  location  If  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  because  of  changes  In  the 
space  program  or  new  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing developments,  and  (2)  that  deferral  of 
such  action  until  the  next  authorization  Act 
Is  enacted  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  However,  no  such  funds 
may  be  obligated  until  30  days  have  passed 
after  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  Congress  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  project,  its  cost, 
and  the  reason  why  such  project  is  necessary 
In  the  national  Interest,  or  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  30-day 
period  has  notified  the  Administrator  that  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  action  will  be 
made. 

SECTION     4 

Section  4  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  aa  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences; 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections  1(a) 
and  lie):  and, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 


unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each  such 
committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  contolnlng  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  In  support  of  such  proposed  ac- 
tion, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  eflect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

SECTION    6 

Section  5  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  It  is  In  the  national  Interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should 
explore  ways  and  means  of  distributing  its 
research  and  development  funds  whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION   6 

Section  6  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1968." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GRADUATED 
SYSTEM  OF  RESERVE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  ALL  INSURED  BANKS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  enclosing  a 
draft  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  graduated 
system  of  reserve  requirements  for  all 
insured  banks,  to  authorize  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  extend  credit  to  all  in- 
sured banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Tliis  letter  states  that  the  Board  urges 
the  introduction  and  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Since  it  is  appropriate  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  receive  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress,  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  public,  I  have  Introduced 
this  bill,  by  request. 

In  order  to  give  the  fullest  notice  of 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1298)  to  establish  a  gradu- 
ated system  of  reserve  requirements  for 
all  insured  banks,  to  authorize  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  all  In- 
sured banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
19(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
461) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  21. 
1966  (80  Stat.  823) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms  'Insured 
bank"  and  'nonlnsured  bank'  shall  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  by  section  3(h) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813(h))." 


Sec.  2.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  462)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  Insured  bank  engaged  In  the 
business  of  receiving  deposits  subject  to 
check  shall  maintain  reserves  against  its 
deposits  In  such  ratio  or  ratios  and  accord- 
ing to  such  reasonable  basis  or  bases  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  within  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"  ( 1 )  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  deposits 
other  than  demand  deposits  shall  be  not  less 
than  3  per  centiom  nor  more  than  10  per 
centum. 

" (2)  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  demand 
deposits  not  exceeding  $5  million  shall  be  not 
less  than  7  per  centum  nor  more  than  14  per 
centum. 

"  (3 )  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  demand 
deposits  exceeding  $5  million  and  not  exceed- 
ing $100  million  shall  be  not  less  than  8  per 
centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum. 

" (4)  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  demand 
deposits  exceeding  $100  million  shall  be  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  nor  more  than  22 
per  centum. 

•(5)  The  $5  million  figure  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  Board  to  not  more  than  $10 
million  or  decreased  to  not  less  than  $2',i 
million,  and  the  $100  million  figure  may  be 
increased  to  not  more  tlian  $500  million  or 
decreased  to  not  less  than  $50  million. 

"Every  Insured  bank  shall  make  reports 
concerning  Its  required  reserves  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  at  such  time  and  In  such  form 
as  the  Board  may  require. 

"For  every  violation  of  this  section  by  an 
Insured  bank,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
that  may  be  authorized  by  other  provisions 
of  law,  such  bank  shall  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  $1,000  per  day  for  each 
day  during  which  such  violation  continues. 
Such  penalty  may  t>e  assessed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  in  Its  discretion,  and.  when 
so  assessed,  may  be  collected  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  by  suit  or  otherwise." 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  that  an  Insured  bank  has  wiUfulJy 
violated  or  has  continued  to  violate  the  pre- 
visions of  this  section  regarding  required  re- 
serves or  reports  with  respect  thereto,  the 
Board,  after  having  warned  the  bank  to  dis- 
continue such  violations,  may  report  such 
facts  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration which  shall  Immediately  commence 
proceedings  to  terminate  the  status  of  the 
bank  as  an  insured  bank  In  accordance  with 
the  jirovlsions  of  section  8(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.SC.  1818(a)). 
Sec.  3.  Section  19(c)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  462)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  words  "member  bank"  to  "In- 
sured bank". 

Sec.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
19(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.SC. 
374)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  words 
"member  bank"  to  "Insured  bank"  and  the 
words  "norunember  bank"  to  "nonlnsured 
bank." 

Sec.  5.  Sections  19(f)  and  (g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  464.  465)  are 
amended  by  changing  the  words  "member 
bank"  and  "member  banks"  wherever  they 
occur  therein  to  "insured  bank"  and  "Insured 
banks",  respectively. 

Sfc.  6.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(e))    Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Every  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  authorized 
to  discount  paper  for.  and  make  advances  to. 
any  InBured  bank  In  Its  district  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  said  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  discount  paper  for,  and  make  advances  to. 
member  banks  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  8.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
21.  1966  (80  Stat.  823),  Is  repealed. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
Is  as  follows: 

BOARD  OF  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral RESERVE  System. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March   1,  1967. 
Hon  John  Sfarkman, 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Banking     and 

Currency.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

dear  MR.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors wishes  to  recommend  legislation 
establishing  a  graduated  system  of  reserve 
naulrements  against  the  demand  deposits  of 
Jl  federally  Insured  commercial  banks  and, 
in  conJuncUon  therewith,  authorizing  the 
Lderal  Reserve  Banks  to  extend  credit  to 
nonmember  Insured  commercial  banks  to  the 
same  extent  such  credit  Is  made  available  to 
member  banks. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Board  could  estab- 
lish a  graduated  system  of  reserve  require- 
ments for  member  banks.  However,  the 
Board's  ability  to  establish  the  most  appro- 
orlate  graduated  system  Is  limited  by  the 
Outmoded  statutory  differentiation,  for  re- 
serve purposes,  between  reserve  city  and 
"country"  banks. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  classification 
of  member  banks  Into  reserve  city  and  coun- 
try banks  has  become  Increasingly  arbitrary 
and  inequitable,  as  differences  in  both  size 
and  function  between  country  and  city  banks 
have  lessened.  With  graduated  reserve  re- 
quirements along  the  line  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill,  the  required  reserves  of  each  bank 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  Its  demand  de- 
posits rather  than  Its  location.  Moreover, 
ms  proposed  system  would  probably  lessen 
changes  In  total  required  reserves  resulting 
from  shifts  in  deposits  among  banks  of  dif- 
ferent size.  ,, 

The  Board  also  considers  that,  rationally 
and  equitably,  nonmember  Insured  banks 
should  be  required  to  maintain  reserves  in 
the  same  wnount  and  form  that  are  appli- 
cable to  member  banks.  Deposits  In  noii- 
member  banks  axe  part  of  the  country  s 
money  supply  Just  as  axe  those  In  member 
banlis.  and  accordingly  their  exemption  from 
federally  imposed  reserve  requirements  can- 
not be  Justified.  In  making  Federal  Reser.e 
requirements  applicable  to  nonmember 
bMiks— one  of  the  major  "burdens"  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  member6hlp--the  law  should 
grant  such  banks  access  to  Federal  Reserve 
discount  facilities— one  of  the  major  benefits 
of  such  membership. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  Is  based  upon  the 
foregoing  considerations.  The  Board  urges 
the  introduction  and  enactment  of  such  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 
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A  bill  to  establish  a  graduated  system  of  re- 
serve requirement  for  all  Insured  banks,  to 
authorize  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  extend 
credit  to  all  Insured  banks,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  section  19(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U  S.C.  461),  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  September  21.  1966  (80  Stat.  823),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'Insured  bank'  and  'non- 
insiired  bank'  shall  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  by  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(h))." 
Sec.  2.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  462)  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows : 

"(b)  Every  Insured  bank  engaged  In  the 
business  of  receiving  deposits  subject  to 
check  shall  maintain  reserves  against  Its  de- 
posits In  such  ratio  or  ratios  and  according 
to  such  reasonable  basis  or  bases  as  shall  be 
determined   by   the   Board   of   Governors   of 


the  Federal  Reserve  System  within  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"  ( 1 )  The  required  reserve  raUo  for  deposits 
other  than  demand  deposits  shall  be  not  less 
than   3   per  centum  nor  more  than   10   per 

centum.  , 

"(2)  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  ae- 
mand  deposits  not  exceeding  $5  million  shall 
be  not  less  than  7  per  centum  nor  more  than 
14  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  de- 
mand deposits  exceeding  $5  nallUon  and  not 
exceeding  $100  million  shall  be  not  less  than 
8  per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum. 
■■(4)  The  required  reserve  ratio  for  de- 
mand deposits  exceeding  $100  million  shall 
be  not  less  than  10  per  centum  more  than 
22  per  centum. 

"(5)  The  $5  million  figure  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  Board  to  not  more  than  $10 
million  or  decreased  to  not  less  than  $21,2 
million  and  the  $100  million  figure  may  be 
Increased  to  not  more  than  $500  million  or 
decreased  to  not  less  than  $50  million. 

"Every  Insured  bank  shall  make  reports 
concerning  Its  required  reserves  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  at  such  time  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Board  may  require. 

"For  every  violation  of  this  section  by  an 
Insured  bank.  In  addition  to  the  penalties 
that  may  be  authorized  by  other  provisions 
of  law.  such  bank  shaU  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  $1,000  per  day  for  each 
day  during  which  such  violation  continues. 
Such  penalty  may  be  assessed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  In  its  discretion,  and,  when  so 
assessed,  may  be  collected  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  bv  suit  or  otherwise." 

Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Boaxd  of 
Governors  that  an  insured  bank  has  willfully 
violated  or  has  continued  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions  of   this   section    regarding   required 
reserves  or  reports  with  respect  thereto,  the 
Board  after  having  warned  the  bank  to  dis- 
continue such  violations,  may  report  such 
facts  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration which  shall  Immediately  commence 
proceedings  to  terminate  the  status  of  the 
bank  as  an  Insured  bank  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  insurance  Act    (12  U.SC.   1818(a)). 
SEC.  3.  Section   19(c)    of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Act    (12   U.S.C.   462)    is    amended    by 
changing  the  words  "member  bank"  to    in- 
sured bank".  „-,„„ 
SEC     4.  The    second    sentence    of    section 
19?e)   of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
374)    is    amended    by    changing    the    words 
■member  bank"  to  "insured  bank"  and  the 
words   "nonmember   bank"   to    "nonlnsured 

Sec  5  Sections  19  (f)  and(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  464.  465)  are 
amended  by  changing  the  words  "member 
bank"  and  "member  banks"  wherever  they 
occur  to  "insured  bank"  and  "Insured 
banks",  respectively. 

SEC  6.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(e) )  is  repealed. 

Sec  7  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Every  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  discount  paper  for.  and  make  advances  to. 
any  insured  bank  In  Its  district  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  said  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
discount  paper  for.  and  make  advances  to, 
member  banks  under  the  provisions  of  this 

Act  " 

Sec  8.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966  (80  Stat.  823),  is  repealed. 


Reserve  System  enclosing  a  draft  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange.  I  have  introduced 
this  by  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  accompanying  enclosures  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  accompanying  enclosures,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1299)  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  permit 
regulation  of  the  amount  of  credit  that 
may  be  extended  and  maintained  with 
respect  to  securities  that  are  not  regis- 
tered on  a  national  securities  exchange, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  accompanying  en- 
closures presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman  are 
as  follows : 


REGULATION  OF  AMOUNT  OP 
CREDIT  EXTENDED  TO  CERTAIN 
SECURITIES 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 


Bo.ard     of     Governors     of     the 
Federal    Reserve    System. 

Washington.  DC,  March  1.  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Section  7  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78g) 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Governors  to  regu- 
late ( 1 )  credit  that  brokers  and  dealers  may 
extend   on   securities   registered   on  an   ex- 
change, and  (2)  credit  that  banks  (and  other 
lenders)  may  extend  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing or  carrying  securities  registered  on 
an   exchange.     The   Act.   while   prohibiting 
brokers  and  dealers  from  extending  credit  en 
securities  traded  not  on  exchanges  but  "over 
the  counter"   ("OTC").  allows  banks  to  lend 
without  restriction  where  the  purpose  Is  to 
buy  or  carry  OTC  securities.    In  other  words, 
while  brokers  and  dealers  are  prohibited  from 
lending  at  aU  on  OTC  securities,  bank  credit 
to  buy  such  securities,  and  secured  thereby, 
may  be  extended  in  uncontrolled  amounts. 
The  Board  has  favored  readjustment  of  the 
law  so   that   actively-traded   OTC  securities 
could   be  placed   more   nearly   on   the  same 
basis,  In  this  respect,  as  exchange-registered 
securities  (see,  for  example,  the  enclosed  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  1964)  . 

As  reported  In  Chapter  X  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  Special  Study  of 
the  Securities  Market.  H.R.  Doc.  No.  95.  88th 
Cong.  (1963).  the  OTC  market  has  in  part 
developed  sufliclentlv  to  make  it  unreason- 
able to  continue  the  existing  difference  In 
the  status,  for  this  ptirpose,  of  widely-held 
OTC  securities  and  securities  registered  on  an 
exchange.  In  other  words,  trading  in  certain 
OTC  securities  has  become  a  significant  fp.c- 
tor  in  the  securities  market  and  their  pres- 
ent exclusion  from  margin-regulp.tlon 
coverage  represent*  a  serious  gap  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Board's  regulations  In  pre- 
venting excessive  use  of  credit  to  purchase 
and  carry  securities.  ^   ^,   ^    . 

The  statutorv  amendment*  embodied  in 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  would  not  directly 
affect  the  present  scheme  of  securities 
market  credit  control;  they  would  simply 
authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
encompass  OTC  securities  within  the  Federal 
security-credit  regulations.  If  the  proposed 
bin  were  enacted,  present  regulations  would 
continue  to  operate  as  they  do  now,  and 
the  Board  could  proceed  In  an  orderiy  way 
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to  bring  specified  categories  of  OTC  secu- 
rltiea  under  margin  requirements  to  the  ex- 
tent that  appears  to  be  appropriate  and 
rea£lble. 

The  majority  of  OTC  securities  are  not 
actively  traded  and,  therefore,  are  not  suit- 
able for  margin  regulation.  At  present,  of 
the  20.000  securities  traded  over  the  counter 
price  quotations  are  disseminated  to  the 
public  for  about  1200  Issues.  Even  within 
this  group,  many  Issues  do  not  have  the 
depth  of  market,  public  Information,  or  the 
Investor  Interest  requisite  to  permit  trading 
in  a  margin  account.  Accordingly,  If  this 
legislation  Is  adopted,  the  Board  presently 
contemplates  Issuance  of  regulations  that 
would  apply  only  to  those  securities  that  (i> 
are  subject  to  public  disclosure  require- 
ments under  the  1964  Securities  Acts 
Amendments,  and  (2i  are  traded  In  suf- 
ficient volume  to  assure  reliable  pricing, 
reasonable  liquidity,  and  substantial  Inves- 
tor and  dealer  Interest. 

Of  course,  development  of  specific  objec- 
tive tests  to  ascertain  which  OTC  securities 
meet  these  standards  is  one  of  several  prob- 
lems that  would  be  encountered  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  new  authority.  Those  problems, 
the  Board  believes,  could  best  be  handled 
by  regxilatlon,  after  publication  of  proposed 
regulations  would  elicit  the  views  and  criti- 
cism of  the  Investing  public  and  the  securities 
Industry. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  reviewed  this  proposal  and  supports  it. 
The  Commission  believe  that  the  regulations 
should  be  limited,  at  least  Initially,  to  OTC 
stocks  which  meet  whatever  criteria  may  be 
established,  such  us  those  set  out  above, 
and  that  dealers  who  maintain  inventories 
and  make  markets  In  a  particular  security 
should  be  restricted  in  their  ability  to  sell 
such  sectultles  on  margin  because  of  the 
conflicts  of  Interest  inherent  In  such  situa- 
tions. The  Commission  has  offered  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  appropriate  regula- 
tions. 

The  Board  recommends  the  Introduction 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill.  Also  enclosed  is  a  markup  of  the 
present  statute.  Indicating  the  proposed 
changes  in  existing  law. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


Excerpt  Prom  1964  Annual  Repobt  or  thk 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fdiebal  Re- 
serve System 

(p. 207) 
Margin  requirements  for  securities  trans- 
actions. Section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.8.C.  78g)  authorizes  the 
Boaxd  of  Oovemors  to  limit  the  credit  that 
brokers  and  dealers  may  extend  on  securities 
that  are  registered  on  a  national  securities 
exchange  and  to  limit  the  credit  that  banks 
(and  other  lenders)  may  extend  for  the  pur- 
pKJse  of  purchasing  or  carrying  equity  sectui- 
tles  that  are  so  registered.  However,  with 
resfiect  to  securities  that  are  not  traded  on 
exchanges  but  only  "over  the  counter,"  that 
Act  forbids  brokers  and  dealers,  generally 
speaking,  to  extend  any  credit  whatever,  and 
permits  banks  to  extend  credit  without  being 
subject  to  any  governmentally-lmposed  mar- 
gin requirements. 

For  many  years  the  Board  haa  favored 
amendment  of  the  law  in  this  area.  The 
present  arrangement  is  Inequitable  In  Its 
contrasting  treatment  of  brokers  and  banks. 
In  addition  It  Umlta  the  effectiveness  of  salu- 
tary controls  over  security  credit  and 
unnecessarily  deprives  over-the-counter  se- 
curlUes  of  credit  facilities  that  might  appro- 
priately be  extended  by  brokers  and  dealers. 
The  growth  of  the  over-the-counter  securities 
market  has  given  this  problem  Increased  Im- 
portance, and  the  Securities  and  Elxchange 
Commission's  Special  Study  of  Securities 
Markets,  a  report  made  to  Congress  In  1963, 


recommended   amendment  of  the   1934  Act 
In   these   respects. 

The  Board  urges  enactment  of  legislation 
modifying  Section  7  of  that  Act  to  eliminate 
this  unwarranted  difference  In  the  status, 
for  credit  purposes,  of  securities  traded  on 
exchanges  and  securities  traded  over  the 
counter. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of  the  amount 
of  credit  that  may  be  extended  and  main- 
tained with  respect  to  securities  that  are 
not  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78g)   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  By  striking  "registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange"  in  subsection    (a). 

(2)  By  modifying  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  Bocurltles  exchange  or  any 
broker  or  dealer,  directly  or  Indirectly  to  ex- 
tend or  maintain  credit  or  arrange  for  the 
extension  of  maintenance  of  credit  to  or  for 
any  customer — 

"(1)  On  any  security  (other  than  an  ex- 
empted security),  In  contravention  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prescribe  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)   of  this  section. 

■■(2)  Without  collateral  or  on  any  collat- 
eral other  than  securities,  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  prescribe  (A)  to  permit  under 
specified  conditions  and  for  a  limited  period 
any  such  member,  broker,  or  dealer  to  main- 
tain a  credit  Initially  extended  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  (B)  to  permit  the  extension  or  mainte- 
nance of  credit  In  cases  where  the  extension 
or  maintenance  of  credit  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  carrying  securities  or 
of  evading  or  circumventing  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection." 

(3)  By  striking  "registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  and  "registered  on  national 
securities  exchanges"  In  the  second  sentence 
of  that  subsection. 

Section  7  of  the  SECtTRiTiEs  Exchange  Act 
Marked  To  Indicate  Changes  That  Would 
Be  Made  bt  Amendments  Proposed  by 
Board  op  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  St  stem 

(Stricken  matter  enclosed  In  brackets) 
Section  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  excessive  tise  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase or  carrying  of  securities,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  Initially 
extended  and  subsequently  maintained  on 
any  security  (other  than  an  exempted  se- 
curity) [registered  on  a  national  securities 
exchange!.  For  the  Initial  extension  of 
credit,  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
based  upon  the  following  standard:  An 
amount  not  greater  than  whichever  Is  the 
higher  of — 

(1)  55  per  centum  of  the  current  market 
price  of  the  security,  or 

(2)  100  per  centtun  of  the  lowest  market 
price  of  the  security  during  the  preceding 
thlrty-slx  calendar  months,  but  not  more 
than  75  per  centvun  of  the  ctirrent  market 
price. 

Such  rules  and  regulations  may  make  appro- 
priate provision  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
of  undeo-marglned  accounts  for  limited  pe- 


riods and  under  specified  conditions;  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  or  securities;  the  sub- 
stitution or  additional  purchases  of  securi- 
ties: the  transfer  of  accounts  from  one  lender 
to  another;  special  or  different  margin  re- 
quirements for  delayed  deliveries,  short  sales, 
arbitrage  transactions,  and  securities  to 
which  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply;  the  bases  and  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  calculating  loans,  and  margins  and 
market  prices;  and  similar  administrative 
adjiistments  and  details.  For  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  umu 
July  1.  1936,  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  se- 
curity has  sold  on  or  after  July  1.  1933,  shall 
be  considered  as  the  lowest  price  at  whlcb 
such  security  has  sold  during  the  preceding 
thlrty-slx  calendar  months. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may, 
from  time  to  time,  with  respect  to  all  or  spe- 
cified securities  or  transactions,  or  classes 
of  securities,  or  classes  of  transactions,  by 
such  rules  and  regulations  (1)  prescribe  such 
lower  margin  requirements  for  the  initial 
extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  commerce  and  Industry,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  general  credit  situation 
of  the  country,  and  (2)  prescribe  such  higher 
margin  requirements  for  the  initial  exten- 
sion or  maintenance  of  credit  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  credit  to  finance  transactions  In 
securities. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  [who  transacts  a  business 
in  securities  through  the  medium  of  any  such 
member],  directly  or  Indirectly  to  extend  or 
maintain  credit  or  arrange  for  the  extension 
or  maintenance  of  credit  to  or  from  any  cus- 
tomer— 

(1)  On  any  security  (other  than  an  ex- 
empted security)  [registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange],  In  contravention  of  the 
rxiles  and  regulations  which  the  Board  ol 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prescribe  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Without  collateral  or  on  any  collateral 
other  than  [exempted]  securities  [and /or  se- 
curities registered  upon  a  national  securities 
exchange],  except  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
prescribe  (A)  to  permit  under  specified  con- 
ditions and  for  a  limited  period  any  such 
member,  broker,  or  dealer  to  maintain  a  cred- 
it initially  extended  In  conformity  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
(B)  to  permit  the  extension  or  maintenance 
of  credit  In  cases  where  the  extension  or 
maintenance  of  credit  Is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  or  carrying  securities  or  ol 
evading  or  circumventing  the  provisions  ol 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not 
subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
extend  or  maintain  credit  or  to  arrange  for 
the  extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  carrying  any 
security  [registered  on  a  national  securities 
exchange],  In  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  pre- 
scribe to  prevent  the  excessive  use  of  credit 
for  the  purchasing  or  carrying  of  or  trading 
In  securities  In  circumvention  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  may  Impose  upon  all  loans  made 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  carrying 
securities  [registered  on  national  securities 
exchanges]  Umltatlorw  similar  to  those  Im- 
posed upon  members,  brokers,  or  dealers  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder.  This  subsec- 
tion and  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under shall  not  apply   (A)    to  a  loan  made 
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bv  a  pereon  not  In  the  ordinary  course  of 

Ss  btSlnesB,  (B)  to  a  loan  on  an  exempted 

\^„ritv    (C)    to  a  loan  to  a  dealer  to  aid 

trife  financing  of  the  distribution  of  securi- 

ues  to  customers  not  through  the  medium  of 

"naUonal  securities  exchange.  (D)  to  a  loan 

bv  a  bank  on  a  security  other  than  an  eqiilty 

Purity,  or  (E)   to  such  other  loans  as  the 

S  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

Ctem  shall,  by  such  rules  and  regulations 

L  iVmay  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  In 

J^e  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 

mvestors.  exempt,  either  unconditionally  or 

ui^n  spewed  terms  and  conditions  or  for 

swted   periods,  from  the  operation  of  this 

sute^tfon   and   the   rules   and   regulations 

^'"fet'rhe'provlslons  of  this  section  or  the 
nUes  and  regulations  thereunder  shall  not 
wpTy  on  or  before  July  1.  1937.  to  any  loan 
or  extension  of  credit  made  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  title  or  to  the  maintenance, 
renewal,  or  extension  of  any  such  loan  or 
Tr^U  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board 
ofGovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
mav  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  as 
nwiessary  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of 
thi  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder  by  means  of 
withdrawals  of  funds  or  securities,  substltu- 
Uons  of  securities,  or  additional  purchases 
or  by  any  other  device. 
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REVISION  OF  BOUNDARY  OF  GRAND 
CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
nuest,  I  Introduced,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  secretary  of  Interior  to 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 

''°£^'the  Senate  Is  well  aware,  various 
proposals  are  pending  before  Congress 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  which  may  affect  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  in  some  way.  This 
blU  Is  designed  by  the  administration  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  national 
park  by  adjusting  its  boundaries  to  add 
a  total  of  67,840  acres  and  eliminate 
some  200  acres  from  the  park.  Since  all 
of  the  lands  Involved  are  pubUcly  owned, 
no  present  Increase  In  costs  is  expected  to 
result  txoTO.  this  revision. 

Recently  the  Secretary  submitted  his 
own  pUui  for  development  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  which  can  be  con- 
structed without  adding  more  dams 
along  the  Colorado  River.  The  present 
bill  is  Intended  to  complete  the  Secre- 
tary's overall  recommendation  for  this 
area  by  making  significant  scenic  and 
spectacular  additions  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  which  deserve  per- 
manent protection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  accom- 
panying the  legislation,  along  with  the 
text  of  the  bUl.  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  b«  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1300)  to  revise  the  bound- 
ary of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


S.   1300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der   to    Include    within    the    Grand    Canyon 
National  Park  certain  land  on  the  west  rUn 
of  Marble  Canyon  eastward  to  the  thread  of 
the  Colorado  River,  and  other  lands  adjacent 
to  the  existing  south,  north,  and  east  bound- 
aries of  the  park,  which  possess  outstanding 
scenic    grandeur    and    unique    natural    and 
scientific  values  and  which  should  be  pre- 
served and  Interpreted  for  the  benefit  and 
inspiration   of   present   and   future   genera- 
tions, the   areas  shown   as   "proposed  addi- 
tions"   on    the    drawing   entitled   "Proposed 
Additions  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  . 
numbered      IJ^SW-1004-GC,      and      dated 
March    1967.   are.   subject   to   valid   existing 
rights,  hereby  made  a  part  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  revise  the  boundary 
of  the  park  along  and  adjacent  to  the  west 
rim  of  Marble  Canyon  to  Include  sites  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary 
or  desirable  to  provide  overlooks  and  related 
facilities  above  the  canyon  rim.     Any  such 
revision  shall  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion of  notice  m  the  Federal  Register.    The 
area  shown  on  such  drawing  as  a  "proposed 
deletion"  Is  hereby  excluded  from  the  parK 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Kalbab  National 
Forest.    Such  drawing  shall  be  on  file  an(i 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec  2  (a)  Within  the  Iwundary  of  the 
park  as  revised,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  land  and  Interests  in  land  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange.  Any  property  or 
interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
National  forest  land  within  the  revised 
boundary  of  the  park  Is  hereby  excluded  from 
the  national  forest  and  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administration 
as  part  of  the  i>ark. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within 
the  revised  boundary  of  the  park,  and  in  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
granUJr  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction  In  the  State 
of  Arizona  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  if  they  *«  not  ap- 
oroxlmately  equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
fz^  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances 
require. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 

U  S.  Department  of  the  Ikterior. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  revise  the  boundary  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes."  „  . 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration,  and   we   recommend    that   It   be 

enacted.  j  ,n 

The  Grand  Canyon,  a  1-mlle  deep  and  10- 
mlle  wide  gorge  cut  by  the  action  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  over  thousands  of  years,  was  es- 
tablished as  a  national  P^'^ ^^y*^^„^^\°^ 
February  26,  1919  (40  Stat.  1175;  16  U.S.C. 
221  et  seq  )  The  park,  which  contains  some 
673  575  acres,  preserves  the  most  spectacular 
record  In  the  worid  of  the  earth's  history. 
Within  the  park  are  varied  rock  layers  that 
represent  most  of  geologic  time  as  we  know 


It  The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  at- 
tracts more  than  1.770,000  visitors  per  year. 
Upon  the  basis  of  a  recent  study  of  the 
park  boundaries,  we  recommend  the  addi- 
tion to  the  park  of  certain  spectacular  areas 
on  the  northern  and  western  boundaries,  en- 
compassing additional  portions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Gorge,  and  we  also  recommend 
certain  minor  boundary  adjustments.  The 
enclosed  bill  v.1\\  revise  the  park  boundaries 
at  three  major  areas: 

I  Kanab  Creek  addlUon— adds  to  the  park 
some  38,500  acres  containing  the  north  side 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  Itself  and  the  lower 
seven  miles  of  the  spectacular  Kanab  Creek 
Canyon  of  which  37,330  acres  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  1,170  acres  are  public  lands 
administered  by  this  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, to  straighten  a  portion  of  the  north 
boundary  of  the  park  east  of  the  Kanab 
Creek  area.  400  acres  of  national  forest  land 
will  be  added  to  the  park  and  200  acres  wlU 
be  eliminated  from  it  and  added  to  the  na- 
tional forest. 

2  South  addition — adds  to  the  southern 
boundarv  of  the  park  640  acres  of  national 
forest  land  needed  to  protect  the  South  Rim 

3  Marble  Canyon  addition — adds  to  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  park  the  west- 
ern Bide  of  the  spectacular  Marble  Canyon 
Gorge  and  thereby  Includes  within  the  park 
a  continuation  of  the  Colorado  River  Gorge. 
This  addition,  which  Includes  28.300  acres, 
will  extend  the  park  boundary  up  the  Colo- 
rado River  about  55  miles  to  the  section  line 
above  Lee's  Ferry,  and  eastward  across  the 
gorge  to  the  thread  of  the  Colorado  River 
where  the  boundary  will  adjoin  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation.  Included  In  this  addi- 
tion are  14,336  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

II  264  acres  of  public  land  administered  by 
this  Department,  and  2,700  additional  acres 
of  public  land  administered  by  this  Depart- 
ment which  Is  withdrawn  for  the  Glen 
Canyon  reservoir  project. 

The  enclosed  bill  therefore  win  add  to  the 
park  a  total  of  67,840  acres  and  eliminate 
200  acres  from  Its  existing  boundaries.  No 
increased  costs  are  expected  to  result  from 
these  boundary  revisions  within  the  next  five 

The  bill  authorizes  further  revisions  of  the 
park  boundary  along  the  western  rim  of 
Marble  Canyon  In  order  to  provide  overlooks 
and  related  facilities  If  later  detailed  plan- 
ning discloses  a  need  for  them. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
has  his  approval.  ^  »i,  » 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  m  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sti^vart  p.  Udaix. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  ACQUISITION  OF 
PROPERTY  FOR  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  to  authorize  the  acquisition, 
transfer,  conveyance,  lease,  and  Improve- 
ment of,  and  construction  on,  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am  Intro- 
ducing the  proposed  legislation  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 
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I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  blU 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1301)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition, transfer,  conveyance,  lease, 
and  improvement  of,  and  construction 
on,  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fuxbright,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1301 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions by  the  Department  of  State  In  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  through  the 
creation  of  a  more  propitious  atmosphere  for 
the  establishment  of  foreign  government 
and  international  organization  ofBces  and 
other  facilities,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  donation,  exchange, 
or  otherwise,  such  lands  and  any  buildings 
and  Improvements  (including  property 
owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia) 
thereon  within  an  area  In  the  northwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded 
by  the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  L  Street,  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  21st  Street.  N  Street,  and  22d 
Street,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  provide  (Da  head- 
quarters building  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  (2)  sites  for  buildings 
and  supporting  facilities  for  International 
organizations.  i3)  sites  for  buildings  and 
supporting  facilities  for  governments  of 
foreign  countries,  and  to  Improve  any  such 
sites. 

Sec.  2(a).  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  or 
convey  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  without  consideration,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  to  a  parcel  of  land  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  acres  of  the  land  acquired  tmder 
section  1  of  this  Act  or  otherwise  owned  by 
the  United  States  within  the  area  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act  subject  to  (1)  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prescribe,  and  (2)  commitment 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
transfer  or  convey  without  consideration,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  In  the  buildings  and  other 
Improvements  on  the  property  known  as  lot 
802  in  square  south  of  square  147  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  United  States 
as  soon  as  the  land  transferred  or  conveyed 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  Is 
developed  for  use  as  a  headquarters.  The 
deed  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
shall  provide  that  the  property  transferred 
or  conveyed  to  It  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  2(b).  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  or 
convey  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  without  consideration,  all  right,  title, 


and  Interest  to  the  property  known  as  lot 
800  In  square  south  of  square  173  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  buildings  and  other 
improvements  on  the  property  for  use  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  3.  If  so  requested  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  with  funds 
provided  in  advance  or  to  be  provided  as 
reimbursement  from  the  Organization  of 
Axnerlcan  States,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  Is  hereby  authorized  to  design, 
construct,  furnish,  and  equip  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  be  constructed  on  the  property 
transferred  or  conveyed  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  pursuant  to  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  transfer  property  acquired  un- 
der section  1  of  this  Act  and  other  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  within  the  area 
described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  to  foreign 
Governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
at  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  prescribe.  Every  lease,  contract  of 
sale,  deed,  and  other  document  of  transfer 
shall  provide  (a)  that  the  foreign  govern- 
ment shall  devote  the  property  transferred 
to  use  for  legation  purposes,  as  defined  un- 
der section  la(c)  of  the  Act  of  December 
24,  1942.  as  amended  (District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  edition,  47-801  (a)  (c)  ) .  or  (b) 
that  the  international  organization  shall  de- 
vote the  property  transferred  to  Its  official 
uses,   including   supporting   facilities. 

Sec.  4.  (b)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  also  authorized  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  trans- 
fer title  to  or  jurisdiction  over  any  prop- 
erty or  part  thereof  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  public  purposes,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  streets. 

Sec.  4.  (c)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  will  not  acquire  any  property  situ- 
ated within  the  area  described  In  section  1 
of  this  Act  and  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  (d)  No  lands,  buildings  or  other 
property  shall  be  acquired  unless  ( 1 )  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  need  therefor  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  and  economical  develop- 
ment of  the  above-described  area;  and  (2) 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  made  for  such  property  the  same 
finding  as  is  required  In  Sec.  3  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  6,  1964  (78  Stat.  1004;  Pub- 
lic Law  88-629). 

Sec.  4.  (e)  Where  lands  are  acquired  on 
which  there  are  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments, any  occupants  of  such  property  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession,  subject 
to  appropriate  contractual  arrangements, 
until  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
determines  that  the  property  Is  needed  to 
meet  the  development  schedule  for  the  area. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Act  of  June  20.  1938  (52 
Stat.  802;  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1961 
edition,  5-413  to  5-428)  shall  not  apply  to 
buildings  constructed  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  plans  showing  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and  size  of, 
and  the  provisions  for  open  space  and  ofif- 
street  parking  In  and  around,  such  buildings 
shall  be  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  plans  showing  the 
height  and  appearance,  color,  and  texture  of 
the  materials  of  exterior  construction  of  such 
buildings  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  prior  to  the  construction 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  (b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  shall  provide  relo- 
cation assistance  and  relocation  payments  In 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  as  it  may 
be  amended,  and  any  regulations  promxU- 
gated  pursuant  thereto  to  any  families,  in. 
dlviduals,  business  concerns  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  may  be  displaced  from 
real  property  after  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Families,  in- 
dividuals, buslnes  concerns  and  nonprofit 
organizations  occupying  property  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  be  necessary  for  acquisition  pursuant 
to  Sec.  4(d)  of  this  Act  on  the  date  of  such 
determination  shall  also  be  eligible  for  relo- 
cation payments  provided  they  do  not  move 
until  after  the  date  of  the  findings  required 
In  Sec.  4(d)    of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  (c)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  advance  necessary  funds  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  for  the  costs  of  admimsterlng 
the  relocation  assistance  program  and  for 
making  the  relocation  payments  authorized 
in  section  5(b) . 

Sec  5.  (d)  Individuals  and  families  dis- 
placed In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  given  the  same  preference 
with  respect  to  vacancies  occurring  In  hous- 
ing owned  or  operated  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  agencies  as  is  provided  In 
section  8(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
6-707(a) ). 

Sec.  5.  (e)  The  street,  alley  and  sidewalk 
closings,  constructions,  and  reconstructions, 
and  the  rerouting,  relocating,  and  rebuilding 
of  (1)  the  public  sewers  and  their  appurte- 
nances, (2)  the  water  mains,  fire  hydrants, 
and  other  parts  of  the  public  water  supply 
and  distribution  system,  and  (3)  the  fire 
alarm  system,  which  are  occasioned  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  without  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  (f)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  authorized  at  the  time  he  trans- 
fers or  conveys  property  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  this  Act,  or  at  the  time  he  sells,  leases,  or 
otherwise  transfers  property  acquired  under 
section  1  of  this  Act  or  sells,  leases,  or  other- 
wise transfers  other  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  within  the  area  described  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  to  Incorporate,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  document  making  such  transfer  or  con- 
veyance a  covenant  requiring  the  transferee 
or  the  grantee  to  conform  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment standards  and  codes  governing 
building  construction  and  equipment  there- 
in, and  requiring  said  transferee  or  grantee 
to  conform  to  Federal  Government  standards 
and  codes  governing  building  construction 
and  equipment  therein,  and  requiring  said 
transferee  or  grantee  to  maintain  any  build- 
ing constructed  on  said  property  In  accord- 
ance with  said  Federal  standards  and  codes. 

Sec  5.  (g)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  authorized,  in  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  construct  such  roads, 
walks,  sewers,  water  supply  and  distribution 
systems,  parking  facilities,  plazas,  and  parks 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  adequate  service 
to  and  from  the  proposed  highwpy  system  for 
the  high-density  embassy,  business  and  resi- 
dential complex  In  the  northwest  portion  of 
the  central  area  of  the  Dlartrlct  of  Columbia: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  ol  constructing  the 
necessary  roadways  to  provide  such  service 
shall  be  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
subject  to  the  pirovlslons  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  regulations  adopted  pur- 
suant thereto. 

Sec  6.  The  authority  vested  In  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire for  public  purposes,  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation or  otherwise,  property  within  the 
area  described  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
may  not  be  exercised  without  the  approval  of 
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the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

SEC  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
anpropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
services  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

Hon.  HOBKRT  H.  Httmphret, 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  Special  Message  to  Con- 
(rress  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  February 
27  1967  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an 
international  center  in  Washington.  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition, 
transfer  and  conveyance  of  properties  neces- 
sary to  create  an  international  center  area 
in  the  Northwest  Section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  would  provide  (1)  a  head- 
quarters Bite  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  (2)  sites  for  other  international 
organizations,  (3)  sites  for  governments  of 
foreign  countries  and  (4)  the  construction, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  pre-funded  basis,  of  a 
headquarters  building  for  the  O.A.S. 

This  bill  will  be  a  tangible  demonstration 
of  the  importance  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment gives  to  Inter-Amerlcan  relations,  a  re- 
sponse to  already  urgent  chancery  site  prob- 
lems and  an  acconunodatlon  of  other  evolv- 
ing space  needs  of  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations. 

THE   ORGANIZATION    OP    AMERICAN    STATES    SrTE 

Headquarters  offices  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  are  at  present  located  in  five 
buildings  m  Washington,  DC.  in  extremely 
crowded  conditions,  and  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  almost  $450,000  annually  for 
rental  of  office  space. 

Providing  a  satisfactory  new  headquarters 
site  in  Washington  for  the  Organization  as 
quickly  as  poeslble  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  United  SUtes  policy  of  firm  support  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  its 
specialized  organizations.  It  would  continue 
in  a  significant  manner  the  long  and  mutual- 
ly beneficial  history  of  United  States  coopera- 
tion with  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  the 
present  administration  building  of  the  Orga- 
nization, located  at  19th  Street  and  Consti- 
tution Avenue.  N.W..  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  our  Government  when  vacated  by  the 
Organization.  The  land  on  which  that  bviild- 
tng  Is  erected  Is  now  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. In  a  letter  dated  May  14,  1965,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  ap- 
praised the  fair  market  value  of  the  building 
and  Improvements  at  $2,500,000, 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  and  convey- 
ance of  a  new  site,  the  proposed  bill  would 
also  convey  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,   without   consideration,    title   to    the 
property  on  which  the  main  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  Is  situated  at  17th  and 
C  Streets.  N.W.,  together  with  all  Interest  of 
the    United    States    In    the    Improvements 
thereon.     Title   to   that   property   has    been 
vested  In  the  United  States  since  May  6.  1907. 
It    was    paid    for    with    funds    appropriated 
June  30,  1906  In  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Act  "for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
entire  contribution  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used 
as  government  quarters  In  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  International  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican   Republics."      However.    It    was    deter- 
mined In  April  1907  that  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics    (the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Pan  American  Union)  as  an  un- 
incorporated   association    was    incapable    of 
taking  and  holding  a  legal  or  equitable  title. 
The  title  deed  therefore  was  drawn  so  as  to 
vest  a  valid  title   to  the   United   States   of 
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America.  No  additional  sums  were  expended 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  headquarters  building, 
the  final  cost  of  which,  together  with  re- 
lated construction  was  $930,835.  not  Including 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  Since  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  capable  of  taking  and 
holding  legal  and  equitable  title.  It  is  felt 
that  this  would  be  a  suitable  occasion  on 
which  to  complete  the  intention  of  Congress 
at  the  time  the  money  was  appropriated. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  proposed 
bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  design,  construct,  furnish 
and  equip  the  new  headquarters  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  with  funds 
advanced  bv  or  reimbursed  by  the  Organiza- 
tion, if  the'  Organization  should  so  request. 
This  provision  would  enable  the  Organiza- 
tion to  benefit  from  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration expertise  should  It  so  desire. 

CHANCERY     AND     OTHER     INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION    REQUIREMENTS 

The  passage  In  1964  of  legislation  barring 
new  chancery  locations  from  all  residential 
areas  except  high  density  zones  has  re- 
stricted new  chancery  operations  to  areas 
where  adequate  sites  are  difficult  and  costly 
to  acquire.  Recent  investigations  have 
Identified  20  foreign  countries  presently 
looking  for  new  chancery  locations  and  7 
countries  wishing  to  expand  their  present 
facilities.  In  virtually  all  cases  these  coun- 
tries have  had  their  chancery  problems  for 
a  number  of  years. 

In  addition  the  United  States'  position  in 
world  affairs  and  the  Increased  complexity 
of  foreign  relations  have  resulted  In  a  con- 
tinuing Increase  In  personnel  assigned  to 
foreign  missions  and  a  growth  In  chancery 
and  International  organization  space  re- 
quirements. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
means  for  accommodating  these  present  and 
prospective  requirements  within  a  planning 
concept  fitting  to  the  overall  design  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  area  acquired  under 
authoritv  of  the  bill  could  be  sold,  leased 
or  otherwise  transferred  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  International  organizations  upon 
terms  and  conditions  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  to  give  prior 
approval  to  plans  showing  the  location, 
height  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and  size  of 
buildings  to  be  constructed  on  property 
transferred  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  other  international  organizations  and 
foreign  governments  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  well  as  to  provisions 
for  open  space  and  off-street  parking. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  Is  to  approve 
plans  showing  height  and  appearance,  color 
and  texture  of  the  materials  of  exterior  con- 
struction of  buildings  to  be  constructed. 

Relocation  costs  are  provided  for  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  take  action  on  this  request  during  the 
current  session. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President  s  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Macomber. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


ECONOMICAL  PROVISION  OF  DRUGS 
TO  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  I  offered  a  bill  to  require 
that  drugs  used  in  the  medicare  and 
welfare  programs  be  provided  on  the 


basis  of  nonproprietary  names  rather 
than  by  trade  names.  That  bill,  S.  3614, 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Nelson  and 
Morse,  was  intended  to  dramatize  the 
problem  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  prescribed  drugs— a  problem  which 
has  also  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  on  several  occasions  by  our 
"watchdog,"  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice The  legislation  I  offer  today  is  de- 
signed to  help  solve  that  problem,  and  is 
markedly  different  from  S.  3614. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  pro\-ide  the 
means  for  assuring  that  drugs  provided 
under  medicare  and  welfare  are  of  proper 
quality— and  that  Federal  payments  for 
those  drugs  are  made  on  the  most  eco- 
nomical basis  consistent  with  quality. 
Those  drugs  now  cost  some  $300  million  a 
year.  The  figure  will,  of  course,  grow 
larger  as  the  programs  continue  their 
rapid  expansion. 

In  preparing  this  bill  it  was  necessary 
to  develop  a  mechanism  to  assure  that 
only  drugs  of  proper  quality— trade  name 
or  nonproprietarj' — would  be  paid  for  in 
the  public  programs.  Second,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  means  of  assuring 
that  once  quality  was  established,  the 
Government  would  pay  for  those  drugs 
on  the  most  economical  basis,  with  em- 
phasis on  nonproprietary  drug  products. 
I  believe  both  of  these  problems  are  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  in  my  bill,  including 
the  currently  popular  bugaboo  of  "clin- 
ical equivalence"  of  drugs  versus  "ge- 
neric equivalence." 

To  resolve  these  problems,  the  bill 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Formular>'  of 
the  United  States  which  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  distinguished 
experts;  expanded  inspection  and  test- 
ing of  drug  products;  a  system  of  regis- 
tration to  weed  out  drug  products  of  in- 
ferior quality:  and  a  means  for  estab- 
lishing a  sensible  price  range  for  Federal 
reimbursement  of  the  drugs  furnished 
under  the  medicare  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  enable  the 
entire  public  to  enjoy  improved  pharma- 
ceutical services  at  generally  lower  cost. 
It  would  reimburse  the  pharmacist  fairly 
for  his  professional  services  and  costs, 
and  he  would  have  far  greater  independ- 
ence and  bargaining  power  with  respect 
to  the  drug  manufacturers. 

The  professional  fee  which  would  be 
added  to  the  actual  cost  of  a  drug  will 
be  adequate  enough  to  cover  all  proper 
costs  of  a  pharmacy's  operation  plus  a 
fair  profit.  The  pharmacist  will  not 
have  his  net  income  reduced  under  this 
bill  and  the  means  for  legitimate  in- 
creases are  pro\1ded  for— particularly  in 
those  cases  where  below-average  pay- 
ments are  now  being  made  under  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  many 
months  of  effort  and  consultation  with 
persons  and  organizations — public  and 
private — knowledgeable  and  expert  in 
the  areas  of  pharmaceutical  quality  and 
reimbursement.  It  represents  a  solid 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  apply 
commonsense  and  bring  about  a  good 
measure  of  economy  in  the  medicare 
and  welfare  plans,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  drugs  used  in  those 
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programs.  Moreover,  this  legislation 
would  lead  to  lower  drug  prices  and  Im- 
proved drug  quality  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1303)  to  assure  the  orderly, 
efBclent,  proper,  and  economical  provi- 
sion of  drugs  to  individuals  entitled 
thereto  under  certain  programs  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  thi  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Quality  and  Cost  Con- 
trol Standards  for  Drugs  Act". 

QtlALITT      AND     COST     CONTROL     STANDARDS     FOR 

DRUGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Socl.il  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE    XX— QUALITY    AND    COST    CON- 
TROL   STAND.\RDS    FOR    DRUGS 

"FORMULARY    COMMrTTEE 

"Sec.  2001.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Formulary  Com- 
mittee which  shall  consist  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Formulary  Committee),  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  N^iTcotics,  all  of  whom  shall 
serve  ex  officio,  and  of  5  Individuals  (not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment) who  are  of  recognized  professional 
standing  In  the  fields  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service. 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  e.xcept  that  any  member  appointed 
to  All  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  app>otntment.  one  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  after  the  date 
of  appointment.  A  member  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee, while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  In- 
cluding traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
biulneflB  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)(1)  The  Formulary  Comjnlttee  la  au- 
thorized to  engage  such  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 


available  to  the  Formulary  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
ParmulMy  Committee  such  ofBce  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

"PORMULABY    OP    THE   T7N1TKD    STATES 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)(1)  The  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  compile,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate among  physicians,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, hospitals  and  other  health-case  In- 
stitutions. Interested  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  appropriate  individuals,  a  For- 
mulary of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Formulary'). 

"(2)  The  publication  in  which  the  Formu- 
lary Is  complied  shall  Include.  In  a  separate 
and  distinct  part  thereof,  a  listing  (either 
IndlvlduaUy  or  by  a  class  or  type)  of  the 
drugs,  blologlcals,  and  drug  products  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  has  determined  to 
exclude  from  the  F\5rmulary. 

"(3)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
periodically  revise  the  Formulary  and  the 
listing  of  drugs,  blologlcals  and  drug  products 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  so  as  to  main- 
tain currency  In  the  contents  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  Formulary  shall  consist  of 
drugs  and  blologlcals  which  are  Included  (or 
approved  for  Inclusion)  In  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  National  Formulary,  or 
the  United  States  Homeopathic  Pharmaco- 
poeia, or  in  New  Drugs  or  Accepted  Dental 
Remedies  (except  lor  any  drugs  and  blo- 
loglcals unfavorably  evaluated  therein). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  there  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
Formulary  (1)  any  drugs  or  blologlcals  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  to  be 
unnecessary  or  therapeutically  duplicative 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In  man. 
or  (2)  any  drug  product  which  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  determines  to  be  of  unac- 
ceptable quality. 

"(B)  there  shall  (In  addition  to  the  drugs 
and  blologlcals  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  ) 
be  Included  in  the  Formulary  drugs  and 
blologlcals  and  combinations  thereof  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  prop>er  for  such  purposes,  and 

"(C)  the  Formulary  Committee  may  in- 
clude in  the  Formulary  (by  alphabetic  or 
other  suitable  classification)  drug  or  com- 
bination drug  products  by  trade  name  (1) 
if  such  products  have  distinct  demonstrated 
therapeutic  characteristics  not  otherwise 
available.  (2)  If  such  products  are  available 
at  a  lower  cost  than  like  products  available 
by  established  name,  or  (3)  if  such  products, 
generally  available  and  primarily  sold  under 
trade  name,  are  the  only  such  products  of  a 
quality  acceptable  to  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee. 

"(c)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  listed  In  the 
Formulary  shall  be  listed  by  their  estab- 
lished name  (as  defined  In  section  502(e)  (2i 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act). 

"(d)  In  considering  whether  (under  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (b)(2)) 
a  particular  drug  or  biological  shaU  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Formulary,  the  Formulary 
Committee  Is  authorized  to  obtain  (upon 
request  therefor)  any  record  pertaining  to 
the  characteristics  of  such  drug  or  biological 
which  Is  available  to  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  any  such  record  (or  any 
information  contained  therein)  is  of  a  con- 
fidential nature,  the  Formulary  Committee 
shall  exercise  utmost  care  in  ptreserving  the 
confidentiality  of  such  record  or  information 
and  shall  limit  Its  usage  thereof  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 


"(e)(1)  The  Formulary  ComnrUttee  shall 
have  authority  to  cause  to  be  made  such 
tests,  and  shall  establish  such  procedures,  u 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion,  in  the  Formu- 
lary, of  any  drug  or  drug  product.  The 
Formulary  Committee  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  which  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee finds  qualified  to  conduct  such  tests 
under  which  such  agencies  or  organizations 
will  make  all  or  any  of  such  tests  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Formulary  Committee. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior  to 
making  a  final  determination  to  exclude 
from  the  Formulary  any  particular  drug 
product,  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  on  the  matter  to  any  per- 
son engaged  in  manufacturing,  preparing, 
propagating,  compounding,  or  processing 
such  product.  Any  such  person  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  a  determination  may  appeal 
such  determination  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  by  trade  name  of  any  com- 
bination drug  product  which  such  person  be- 
lieves to  possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such 
product  to  be  Included  in  the  Formulary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  (C) .  may.  after 
denial  by  the  Formulary  Committee  of  a  re- 
quest by  such  person  that  such  product  be 
included  in  the  Formulary,  upon  request 
therefor,  be  afforded  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter by  the  Formulary  Committee.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Formulary  Committee, 
after  any  such  hearing,  may  be  appealed  by 
such  person  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"QUAUrlED    DRUG 

"Sec.  2003.  As  \ised  In  this  title,  the  t-enu 
'qualified  drug'  means — 

"(a)  a  drug  or  biological  which  (A)  is 
listed  in  the  Formulary,  or  (B)  Is  furnished 
to  a  patient  by  a  hospital  which  (1)  Is  accred- 
ited by  the  Joint  Conunlssion  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals,  or  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association,  and  (11)  utilizes  a  formu- 
lary system  established  by  a  pharmacy  and 
therapeutics  committee  (or  equivalent  com- 
mittee) in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  such  Commission  or  Association. 
and 

"(b)  is  prescribed  or  furnished  In  such 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  established 
by  the  Formulary  Committee  under  regula- 
tions designed  to  assure  the  orderly,  effi- 
cient, and  propter  usage  of  drugs  and  blolog- 
lcals, and 

"(c)  the  label  on  the  package  or  container 
of  which  bears  the  registration  number  (as- 
signed under  section  510  (e)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  of  the 
person  or  establishment  which  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  such  drug  as  required  by  section 
510  (e)  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  Act  (but  with- 
out regard  to  the  reference  In  such  section 
510  (e)   (2)  to  section  512  of  such  Act) . 

"REASONABLE  COST 

"Sec.  2004.  (a|  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish (and  periodically  revise  so  as  to  keep 
current)  a  guide  showing  the  reasonable 
cost  range  of  each  qualified  drug  (other 
than  drugs  which  are  qualified  drugs  solely 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  2003 
(a)(B)). 

•*(2>  (A)  The  reasonable  cost  range  of  any 
particular  drug  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
or  amounts  at  which  such  drug  is  generally 
and  primarily  available  for  sale  by  its  estab- 
lished name,  or  if  lower,  by  trade  name; 
except  that  in  any  case  in  which  a  drug  U 
so  available  and  so  sold  by  more  than  one 
supplier,  the  Secretary  shall  exclude.  In  de- 
termining   the    cost    range    for   such    drug, 
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unounts  (at  which  such  drug  Is  so  available 
Td  so  sold)  which  vary  excessively  from  the 
founts  at  which  such  drug  is  so  available 
^d  so  sold  by  other  suppliers  thereof.  If 
roariilcular  drug  (I)  is  available  from  more 
tbkn  one  supplier,  (11)  Is  available  both  by 
-tabllshed  name  and  by  trade  name,  and 
illi)  such  drug,  as  available  by  trade  name, 
nossesses  distinct  therapeutic  advantages  (as 
determined  by  the  Formulary  Committee) 
from  such  drug  as  available  by  established 
name  then  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  drug. 
gs  available  by  trade  name,  shall  be  the 
price  at  which  It  is  generally  so  available. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  establishing 
the  reasonable  cost  range  for  any  drug,  estab- 
lish such  a  range  for  each  class  or  type  of 
dispenser  of  such  drug  if  the  sources  from 
which  such  drug  are  available  charge  dif- 
ferent prices  therefor  to  such  different  classes 
or  types  of  dispensers. 

"(3)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  cost  range  for  any  drug) 
the  various  sources  from  which  and  the  vary- 
ing prices  %X  which  such  drug  Is  generally 
available,  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  price  of  any  drug  which  does  not 
meet  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
2003 (c). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
price  at  which  a  particular  drug  Is  generally 
available  means  the  price  at  which  such  drug 
Is  generally  available  to  each  class  or  type 
of  dispensers  of  such  drug.  If  a  dispenser 
of  any  drug  is  the  dispenser  which  sells  the 
same  to  the  ultimate  consumer  thereof  (or 
to  another  on  such  consumer's  behalf)  such 
price  shall  mean  the  actual  or  accounting 
basis  cost  of  such  drug  to  such  dispenser 
plus  a  reasonable  professional  fee  (which 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
costs  of  overhead  and  costs  of  providing  pro- 
fessional services  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
pensing thereof)  for  dispensing  such  drug. 

"(5)  (A)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  organizations  and  agencies 
concerned,  establish  criteria  for  determining 
the  amount  of  the  reasonable  professional 
fee  for  or  In  connection  with  the  dispensing 
of  any  drug. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  which  has  a  public 
agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing 
reasonable  professional  fees  for  the  dispens- 
ing of  drugs  In  such  State  under  which 
agreement  such  agency  will  ( for  purposes  of 
this  title)  determine.  In  accordance  with 
such  criteria,  reasonable  professional  fees  for 
or  in  connection  with  the  dispensing  of  drugs 
In  such  State,  if  such  agency  consults  with 
appropriate  organizations  representing  dis- 
pensers of  prescribed  drugs  and  other  per- 
sons concerned  with  such  professional  fees 
within  the  State,  prior  to  establishing  such 
fees. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that.  In  a  particular  State  or  other  geographic 
area,  the  price  at  which  a  particular  drug  Is 
generally  available  varies  substantially  from 
the  price  at  which  such  drug  U  generally 
avaUable  in  other  areas,  he  shall  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  the  reasonable  cost 
range  for  such  drug  with  respect  to  such 
area." 
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LncrrATiONS  on  federal  financial  LiAsn-rrY 

WrrH    RESPECT   TO    DRUGS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
Tlsions  of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a) )  the  amounts  ex- 
pended as  old-age  assistance  or  as  medical 
aasUtance  for  the  aged  by  a  State  under  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  there 
(hall  not  be  counted,  with  respect  to  the 
cost  Inciured  by  the  State  In  providing  (dl- 
recUy  or  Indirectly)  to  any  recipient  of  such 
assistance  any  drug  under  such  plan — 


"(1)  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2004)  of  such  drug,  or 

"(2)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  If 
such  drug  is  not  a  qualified  drug  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2003)." 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  In  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  )  the  amounts  ex- 
pended as  aid  to  famines  with  dependent 
children  by  a  State  under  its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  there  shall  not  be 
counted,  with  respect  to  the  cost  Incurred  by 
the  State  in  providing  (directly  or  Indirect- 
ly) to  any  recipient  of  such  assistance  any 
drug  under  such  plan — 

"  U )  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  de- 
termined under  section  2004)   of  such  drug, 

"(2)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  If 
such  drug  is  not  a  qualified  drug  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2003)." 

(c)  Section  1003  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  )  the  amounts  ex- 
pended as  aid  to  the  blind  by  a  State  under 
Us  State  plan  approved  under  this  title, 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  with  respect  to 
the  cost  Incurred  by  the  State  in  providing 
(directly  or  indirectly)  to  any  recipient  of 
such  aid  any  drug  under  such   plan— 

"(1)  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2004)  of  such  drug,  or 
"(2)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  If 
such  drug  Is  not  a  qualified  drug  (as  deter- 
mdned  under  section  2003)." 

(d)  Section  1403  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a))  the  amounts 
expended  as  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  a  State  under  its  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title,  there  shall 
not  be  counted,  with  respect  to  the  cost 
incurred  by  the  State  In  providing  (directly 
or  indirectly)  to  any  recipient  of  such  aid 
anv  drug  under  such  plan — 

-  ( 1 )  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2004)  of  such  drug,  or 
"(2)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  U 
such  drug  is  not  a  qualified  drug  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2003)." 

(e)  Section  1603  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a))  the  amounts 
expended  as  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dls- 
abled  bv  a  State  under  its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  there  shall  not  be 
counted,  with  respect  to  the  cost  incun-ed 
by  the  State  in  providing  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) to  any  recipient  or  such  aid  any  drug 
under  such  plan — 

"(1)  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2004)  of  such  drug,  or 
"(2)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  If 
such  drug  is  not  a  qualified  drug  (m  deter- 
mined under  section  2003)." 

(f)  Section  1861  (V)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Notvrtthstandlng  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  If  any  senrtcee 
provided  under  this  Act  Include  t^e  fur- 
nishing of  any  drug  to  an  Individual,  there 
shall  not  be  counted  In  determining  the  cost 
of   such   services — 


"(A)  80  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2004)  of  such  drug,  or 
"(B)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  If 
such  drug  is  not  a  qualified  drug  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2003)." 

(g)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
pvuposes  of  subsection  (a) )  the  amounts  ex- 
pended as  medical  assistance  by  a  State  un- 
der its  State  plan  approved  under  this  title, 
there  shall  not  be  counted,  with  respect  to 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  State  In  providing 
(directly  or  Indirectly)  to  any  recipient  of 
such  assistance  any  drtig  under  such  plan— 
"(1)  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  as 
exceeds  the  reasonable  cost  range  (as  de. 
termined  under  section  2004)   of  such  drug, 

"(2)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  if 
such  drug  is  not  a  qualified  drug  (as  de- 
termined under  section  2003) ." 

registration  of  drug  producers 

SEC.  4.  (a>  Section  510(e)  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  a  reg- 
istration number  to  any  person  or  any  estab- 
lishment registered  in  accordance  with  this 

R^'O  tlon 

"(2)    Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided   in 

section  512 — 

"(A)  each  person  or  establishment  so  reg- 
istered shall  cause  the  registration  number 
asflened  to  such  person  or  estabUshment 
pursuant  to  paragraph  and  the  name  of  such 
person  or  estabUshment  (1)  to  be  placed  on 
the  label  of  each  package  or  container  con- 
taining any  drug  for  human  use  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  by  such  person  or  estabUshment. 

"(B)  if  such  person  or  establishment  is 
the  final  packager  of  such  drug,  such  person 
or  estabUshment  shall  also  cause  to  be  placed 
on  the  label  of  each  package  contain- 
ing such  drug  the  name  and  registration 
number  (assigned  pursuant  X^  P^f.^^^^en^ 
( 1 )  )  of  each  other  person  or  establishment 
who  manufactured,  prepared,  ProP^^^d- 
compounded,  or  processed  such  drug  or  any 
component  thereof.  

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  exemption  from  ««iy  or  all 
of  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (21(B) 
°n  ciLs  where  he  Is  satisfied  that  such 
exemption  will  not  defeat  the  P^P^^^  J°;^ 
whl7h  such  requirements  were  imposed  and 
Compliance  therewith  would  be  unduly  bur^ 
densome  to  the  persons  upon  w^om  such 
requirements  are  Imposed  by  such  para- 
CTaph;  except  that  no  such  exemption  shal 
be  extended  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  final 
dosage  form  of  any  such  drug. 

(b)  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  511  thereof  the  following 

"PROHIBmON  AGAINST  PLACING  OF  REGISTRATION 
NUMBER    ON    DRUG    PACKAGE 

"SEC  512  (a)  No  person  or  establishment 
registered  as  a  producer  of  drugs  under  sec- 
t^n  510  shall  cause  or  permit  tHe  registra- 
tion number  assigned  to  ^uch  person  or 
establishment  under  such  section  to  be 
^a^ed  on^e  label  of  any  package  contata- 
mf  anv  drug  manufactured.  Prepared^ 
nropa«ated.  compounded,  or  processed  by 
TuchlerTon  or  estabUshment  for  human  use 
during  anv  period  with  respect  to  ,^ch 
such  Lug  is  deemed  to  be  a^^^^^^f.f  ,^*^; 
In  the  meaning  of  section  501(a)  (1)  (B)  or 
mis^ran^ed  within  the  meaning  of   section 

^""(bVpor  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
•period  with  respect  to  which  a  drug  is 
dWd  to  be  aduiwrated  within  the  mea^ng 
of  ^tion  501(a)  (1)  (B)  or  mlsbranded  w^th- 
m^e  meaning  of  section  60a(J)'  means  a 
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period  beginning  with  the  earliest  date  that 
such  drug  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  so  adulterated  and  ending  with  the  date 
that  the  Secretary  13  first  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  or  practices  giving  rise  to  such 
drug  being  so  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  no 
longer  obtains. 

■'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  In- 
spections to  be  made  of  the  establishments 
of  persons  and  establishments  registered  as 
producers  of  drugs  under  section  510,  and  In 
conjunction  with  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee (established  by  title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act*  employ  such  other  tests  and  pro- 
cedures, as  may  be  necessary  to  determine, 
on  a  current  basis,  whether  any  drug  manu- 
factured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  thereon  for  human  use  Is 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  501(a)  (It  iB)  or  mlsbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  section  502(]).  In 
conducting  such  Inspections  (or  any  investi- 
gation or  other  proceeding  related  thereto) 
the  Secretary  may  exercise  any  authority 
conferred  ufxjn  him  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  Inspections  and  other  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  section   510. 

■•(d)  Any  person  being  engaged  In  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  any  drug,  may, 
If  such  person  Is  directly  adversely  affected 
by  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  that  a  period  (referred  to  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b))  has  begun  with 
respect  to  such  drug  may,  upon  request 
therefor  to  the  Secretary,  be  given  reason- 
able oppKjrtunlty  to  present  evidence  and 
arguments  In  his  behalf  at  a  hearing  on 
the  matter.  When.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  public  Interest  will  not  be 
Jeopardized  thereby,  he  may  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  a  determination  until 
after  any  such  so  adversely  affected  pyerson 
has  had  a  reason. ible  opportunity  to  appear 
and  present  evidence  and  arguments  on  his 
behalf." 

(c)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'•(r)  the  placing,  causing  or  permitting  to 
be  placed  on  the  label  of  any  package  con- 
taining any  drug  the  registration  number  as- 
signed to  the  producer  thereof  pvirsuant  to 
section  510  If  such  drug  is  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  pro- 
cessed during  a  period  with  respect  to  which 
such  drug  Is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  section  501(a>  ( 1)  (B)  or  mls- 
branded within  the  meaning  of  section 
502(J)  for  purposes  of  section  512. 

"is)  The  labeling  of  any  package  or  con- 
tainer containing  any  drug  In  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  or  imply  that  such  drug  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  section  510(e) 
(2)  (without  regard  to  the  reference  In  510 
(e)(2)  when  In  fact  such  drug  does  not  so 
comply  with  such  provisions)." 

FREEDOM    or  CHOICE   AMONG   COMMtTNrTY 
PH.\RM.\CISTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (21)  thereof. 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (22i  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by 
the  word  "and",  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
such  paragraph  (22)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

■■i23)  provide  that  any  Individual  eligible 
to  be  supplied  with  prescribed  drugs  under 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  precluded  from 
obtaining  such  drugs  from  any  community 
pharmacist  If  such  drugs  are  supplied  by 
such  pharmacist  In  accordance  with  such 
reasonable  cost  and  service  requirements  as 
may  be  established  for  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan." 

ETFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1969. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO 
MAKE  A  STUDY  OP  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presicient,  about 
10  days  ago,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
organization bill,  I  offered  to  that  bill  an 
amendment  which  would  have  provided 
for  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
make  a  continuing  study  of  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  science  and 
technology,  and  later  withdrew  that 
amendment,  announcing  that  on  this 
date  I  would  introduce  a  bill  to  the  same 
effect. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  offered  by 
myself  and  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK.  Mr.  FoNC,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Prouty.  and  Mr.  Scott,  to  establish  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  programs  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
relating  to  scienc€  and  technology,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1305)  to  establish  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  programs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  relating 
to  science  and  technology,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  « for 
himself  and  other  Senators) .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Politics  of  Science."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Thursday.  March  9.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  or  Science 

No  matter  how  rapidly  the  Government 
runs,  there  will  be  those  who  say  it  isn't 
going  fast  or  far  enough.  Certainly  that's 
true  of  the  Federal  Involvement  In  science. 

The  1968  budget  discloses  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  $17.1  billion  on  a  widen- 
ing assortment  of  research  and  development 
projects  In  the  year  beginning  July  1.  That's 
$600  million  more  than  In  the  current  year 
and  nearly  five  times  the  figure  for  a  decade 
ago. 

Any  effort  that  has  expanded  so  swiftly 
and  massively  la  bound  to  have  developed 
flaws.  Several  of  the  problems  are  touched 
on  In  "Technology,  Economic  Growth  and 
Public  Policy,"  a  scholarly  volume  produced 
as  a  Joint  project  by  the  Rand  Oorjxjratlon 
and  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  written 
by  economists  Richard  R.  Nelson,  Merton  J. 
Peck  and  Edward  D,  Kalachek, 

The  authors'  main  concern,  however.  Is  not 
overhaul  of  the  existing  effort  but  still  more 
expansion.  Specifically,  they  would  like  to 
see  a  good  deal  more  Government-financed 
research  in  nondefense  areas,  on  projects 
that  win  add  to  the  nation's  store  of  indus- 
trial technology  and  further  spur  economic 
growth.  Naturally,  there  would  be  a  new 
Federal  agency:  A  National  In.'^titute  of 
Technology  "to  sponsor  research  and  experi- 
mental work  In  the  middle  ground  between 
academic  .science  and  product  development." 

In  the  authors'  opinion,  the  need  for  this 
sort  of  thing  arises  because  private  initiative 


does  not  support  Industrial  research  to  the 
extent  that  Is  "socially  optimal."  Private 
Individuals  and  firms  base  their  activities  on 
expected  profitability  while  Government  ol 
course  does  not  have  to  be  concerned  wl:h 
profits. 

For  our  part,  we  question  whether  the 
nation's  store  of  technology  Is  actually  50 
hopelessly  Inadequate  that  there  must  be  a 
massive  Federal  effort  to  supplement  It, 
Certainly  our  technical  knowledge  can  ad- 
vance quite  a  distance  beyond  where  It  Is 
now,  and  It  Is  Indeed  constantly  moving 
ahead.  tJ.S.  technology  Is,  In  fact,  so  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
world. 

True,  there  are  areas  where,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  private  Initiative  probably  is  in- 
sufficient; perhaps  the  supersonic  transport 
Is  a  case  in  point.  In  any  event,  a  successful 
SST  surely  will  come  much  sooner  with 
Federal  help  than  without  It. 

In  the  Rand-Brooklngs  study,  though,  the 
authors  quite  properly  urge  that  any  Federal 
Industrial  research  should  proceed  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  that  any  project  should 
be  quickly  killed  If  experiments  Indicate  It 
Is  unlikely  to  pan  out.  And  the  SST  pro- 
gram shows  Just  how  difficult  It  Is  to  prcceed 
In  such  fashion  once  politics  gets  Involved 

For  one  thing,  the  Washington  unit  im- 
mediately concerned.  In  this  case  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  develops  a  vested  Interest 
not  merely  In  pushing  the  project  through 
but  In  pushing  It  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
SST  Is  advertised  as  vital  to  U.S.  prestige  and 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  presumably 
critical  studies  of  the  plane  are  suppressed. 

In  any  Federal  research  program,  moreover. 
Congress  becomes  Interested  In  a  good  many 
things  other  than  science.  Government 
money  Is  flowing  Into  lawmakers'  districts 
and  to  their  constituents.  A  cut-off  of 
funds,  for  even  the  soundest  of  reasons,  is 
often  fought  for  fear  of  political  conse- 
quences. 

At  the  moment  the  Government  supports 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  research  and  de- 
velopment, finances  75 'i  of  all  the  research 
under  way  In  universities.  Unquestionably 
private  research  Is  delayed  or  blocked  In 
some  cases  not  merely  by  lack  of  funds  or 
Initiative  but  because  of  a  shortage  of  people 
available  for  something  other  than  Federal 
work. 

As  the  Federal  programs  multiply,  so  do 
the  problems.  Nearly  four  score  Federal 
agencies  now  are  Involved  In  research  In  one 
way  or  another,  sometimes  even  In  duplicate 
projects,  with  who  knows  how  much  waste. 
As  the  Rand-Brooklngs  study  puts  It.  "Gov- 
ernment policies  and  programs  have  grown 
like  Topsy.  .  .  .  The  policy  making  and 
coordinating  machinery  Is  tangled  and  in- 
volved." 

Improved  technology  Is  vital  to  the  nation, 
and  Federal  help  sometimes  Is  either  de- 
sirable or  unavoidable.  But  history  indi- 
cates that  the  Government's  efforts  usually 
should  come,  not  as  a  matter  of  bureaucratic 
routine,  but  rather  as  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Allott  for  introducing 
this  very  worthwhile  measure  which  will 
help  to  organize  in  a  better  fashion  the 
Nation's  utilization  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  national  welfare.  During 
the  late  spring  of  1965, 1  conducted  hear- 
ings on  "The  Impact  of  Federal  Research 
and  Development  Policies  Upon  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Manpower."  The 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dis- 
covered that  roughly  $16  billion  Is  being 
spent  on  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  has  an  immense  impact 
upon  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
and  employment  problems  of  the  Nation. 

However,  this  represents  only  70  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  being  spent  in  the  en- 
^e  country.  Research  and  development 
is  now  a  $21  billion  business 

The  committee,  after  conclusion  of  its 
hearings,  made  several  recommendations 
which  lend  endorsement  to  the  Senator  s 
idea.     The    recommendations    included 

^First   A  national  policy  for  distribu- 
tion of  research  and  development  funds; 
Second.  A  10-year  plan  to  redistribute 
Federal      research      and      development 

'^hird  Broader  distribution  to  educa- 
tional institutions  and  to  small  business; 
Fourth.  A  review  of  small  business 
procedures  to  Insure  that  small  business 
is  not  neglected  In  the  compUcated  com- 
petition for  research  and  development 

contracts;  ♦„_^. 

Fifth  Regional  information  centers, 
Sixth.  Fostering  "critical  assemblies' 

of  scientific  and  technological  competen- 

cics* 

Seventh.  A  national  search  for  re- 
search and  development  competence  and 

talent;  .  „, 

Eighth,  Sharing  the  costs  of  proposal 

□reparation; 

Ninth.  Application  of  scientific  man- 
power to  national  problems; 

Tenth  A  national  commission  in  the 
impact  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs; 

Eleventh.  A  White  House  Conference 
on  the  impact  of  Federal  research  and 
development  policies. 

I  again  wish  to  encourage  the  Senator 
m  his  pursuit  to  establish  a  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  The  need 
for  this  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated.       ^^^^^^^___^ 

STATEMENT    ON    FILING    1967    AN- 
NUAL   REPORT    OF    MIGRATORY 
LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  fiUng  of  the  annual  report  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  pur- 
suant   to    Senate   Resolution    188,    89th 
Congress,  together  with  Individual  views. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


.\DDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1263)  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  froni 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson].  at  its  next 
printing  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart!  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  913J  to  amend  part 
m  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  for  the  recording  of  trust  agree- 
ments and  other  evidences  of  equipment 
indebtedness  of  water  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  MostonI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  47 » 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  study  and  appraise  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  foUowlng  measures: 

S  538  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1W6  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  reqiure- 
ments  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States; 

S  612  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S  679.  A  bill  to  encourage  Individuals  to 
pursue  the  career  of  nursing  by  financially 
assisting  public  and  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
certain  other  health  facilities  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  paving  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  to 
nursing  personnel  employed  by  them, 

S  681  A  bill  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  United  States  nonsub- 
sldlzed  merchant  and  ftshing  fleets; 

S  682  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
pr<»vention  of  erosion  and  sediment  damage 
on  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  other  pur- 

^°S^734  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  ^or  ex- 
oendltures  Incurred  In  constructing  such  fa- 
cilities and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years,  of 
such  expenditures; 

S  735.  A  bin  to  provide  for  periodic  review 
of  Federal  programs  of  grant-in-aid  assist- 
ance to  the  States:  

S.  810.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs: 

S  835  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntemaJ  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  In  providing  higher  educaUon; 

S  876  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  support  of 
education  of  Indian  students  in  sectarian  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education; 

S  911.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  Interstate 
land  sales  In  violation  of  State  law; 

S  913  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the  in- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  Indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  ,  „  q 

S  945  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  u.3^ 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place  thereof 
Within  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  ,  _ 

8  950  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  income  tax 
purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over 
a  period  of  36  months:  ,  „,  „  „„ 

S  1035.  A  bin  to  protect  the  civilian  an- 
ployees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  "n^'" 
ranted     governmental     Invasions     of     theu- 

^'8^^149    A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921.  as  amended;  and 

SJ  Res  26  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "Amencan  History 
Month." 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  674,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  admissibility  In  evidence  of  con- 
fessions. ,„,....,.     4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM    THE     HOUSE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HJl  286.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dlcyandiamlde  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962; 

HR  653.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tann 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable 
Iron  castings:  .«   »„* 

HM  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarlH  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

HR  1141.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free 
treatment  of  limestone,  when  Imported  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  pur- 
suant to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
HR  1282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  wine 
cellars  v^lthout  payment  of  tax.  when 
rendered   unfit  for  beverage  use; 

HR  1326  An  act  to  amend  section  -ilBi 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  excise  tax  on  shells  and  cartridges; 
HR  1566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
enirv  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools.  East   Northfield,  Mass.: 

HR  1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University.  Princeton    NJ.; 

H  R  2155.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarliT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries. 
H  R  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass.;  .,  .  ^  . 
HR  2767  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an 
amortized  deduction  from  gross  H^ome  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property  levied 
by   soil    or   water    conservation    or    drainage 

'^^R*'.  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  rf  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Maple 
Heiehts.  Ohio; 

HR.3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carUlon  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Riverside; 

H  R  4765.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended; 

H.R.4880.  An  act  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  certain  requests  may  be  filed 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965;  „v,„., 

H  R  4890.  An  act  to  establish  a  ^ofking 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  ,       ^.      ,,^__ 

HR  4934.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entrv  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University: 

H  R  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entrv  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonl- 
omeier  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Unlver- 

^'h'r  6056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  personal  cxemp- 
Without  tlons  for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced 
or  separated; 
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H.R.  6068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  rounding 
the  an:iount  of  State  and  local  taxes  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  tax  on  cigars;   and 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses  at- 
tributable to  major  disasters. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

H.R.  286.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dlcyandlamlde  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  EStpanslon  Act  of  1962: 

H.R.  653.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings; 

H.R.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  1141.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  limestone,  when  Imported  to  be 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pur- 
suant  to  the  Trade  Expansion   Act  of   1962; 

H.R.  1282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars  with- 
out payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  unfit  for 
beveraee  use: 

H.R.  1326.  An  act  to  Eimend  section  4181 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  excise  tax  on  shells  and  car- 
tridges: 

H  R.  1566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carllUon  for  the  use 
of  the  Northflield  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools. 
East  Northfleld,  Mass.; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of  Prince- 
ton University,  Prnlceton,  NJ'.; 

H.R.  2155  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries; 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass.; 

H  R.  2767.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  fanner  an 
amortized  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property  levied 
by  soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage  dis- 
tricts; 

H.R.  3039.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights.  Ohio; 

H.R.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   California   at   Riverside; 

H.R  4765.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended: 

H.R.  4680.  An  act  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  certain  requests  may  be  filed 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act   of    1965; 

H.R.  4890.  An  act  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury; 

H.R.  4934.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Indiana  University; 

H.R  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonl- 
ometer for  the  use  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity: 

H.R.  6056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions for  children  of  {>arents  who  are  divorced 
or  separated: 

H.R.  6058.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  rounding 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  Uxes  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  tax  on  cigars;  and 


H.R.  8097.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income     HOWARD    UNIVERSITY'S    CENTEN- 
tax  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses  at-  NIAL     AND     GEN.     OLIVER     OTIS 

trlbutable  to  major  disasters.  HOWARD 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  How- 
ard University  celebrates  its  centennial 
this  year,  it  Is  appropriate  to  recall  the 
life  of  the  university's  principal  founder 
and  third  president.  Gen.  Oliver  Otis 
Howard,  of  Maine. 

The  general  would  be  proud  indeed  of 
the  growth  and  achievements  of  the 
university.  It  has  more  than  vindicated 
his  convictions  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  a 
living  tribute  to  his  vision. 

General  Howard  was  a  national  leader 
in  an  era  of  rapid  change.  The  uni- 
versity Is  a  leader  in  national  and  aca- 
demic affairs  today,  an  era  of  unparal- 
leled change. 

General  Howard's  career  Is  remarkable 
in  its  variety  and  achievement.  The 
university's  contribution  is  as  remark- 
able in  Its  variety  as  It  Is  rich  in 
distinction. 

General  Howard  worked  to  establish 
the  university  when  he  was  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Freedmen,  following 
the  Civil  War. 

As  commissioner,  General  Howard  be- 
lieved vocational  and  normal  schools 
were  essential  for  the  former  slaves.  He 
also  was  convinced  that  there  had  to  be 
opportunities  for  Negroes  to  study  the 
higher  disciplines,  including  law,  medi- 
cine and  theology. 

These  were  essential,  he  believed,  to 
give  inspiration  to  other  Negroes  and  to 
convince  white  persons  that  freedmen 
were  capable  of  college  work. 

He  found  Federal  funds  to  help  sup- 
port such  schools  as  Hampton  Institute. 
Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University,  and 
Lincoln  University.  And  he  envisioned 
Howard  University  to  be  the  crown  for 
the  program  of  educating  the  freedmen. 

It  is  significant  to  remember  that  the 
Andrew  Johnson  administration  was  not 
always  sympathetic  to  General  Howard's 
plans,  and  that  his  program  frequently 
was  criticized  by  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South. 

General  Howard  was  born  in  the  farm- 
ing community  of  Leeds,  Maine,  about  20 
miles  west  of  Augusta,  the  State's  capital. 
If  such  an  environment  would  have  an 
effect  on  a  growing  boy,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  a  healthy  body,  a  familiarity 
with  hard  work,  and  a  respect  for  learn- 
ing and  piety.  Such  a  boy  was  Oliver 
Otis  Howard. 

He  attended  Monmouth  Academy  and 
North  Yarmouth  Academy.  In  1850.  he 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College 
near  the  top  of  his  class,  and  4  years 
later  from  West  Point,  ranking  fourth  of 
46. 

During  the  Civil  War,  he  rose  from  first 
lieutenant  to  major  general  In  2  years, 
a  record  at  the  time.  He  learned  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  at  such  famous 
battles  as  Fair  Oaks,  Antletam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  Chancellorsville.  He  also 
lost  an  arm.  But  he  learned  from  his 
mistakes,  gaining  his  first  partial  mili- 
tary success  at  Gettysburg  and  then 
proving  his  leadership  capacity  as  an 
officer  in  the  Atlanta  and  Carolina  cam- 
paigns. Always,  he  showed  great  cour- 
age in  battle. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN- 
NO  EXCUSE  FOR  SENATES 
FAILURE  TO  RATIFY— XXXIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  of  1952. 

It  was  opened  for  signature  on  March 
of  1953.  14  years  ago.  As  in  the  case 
of  every  Human  Rights  Convention,  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion on  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
President  Kermedy  sent  this  convention 
to  the  Senate  4  full  years  ago.  Result: 
no  action  by  this  body. 

Why?  CertairUy  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  clearly  de- 
fines and  protects  the  political  rights 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  All  that 
this  convention  establishes  and  guaran- 
tees are  the  rights  of  women:  first,  to 
vote;  second,  to  be  candidates  for  office; 
and.  third,  to  hold  oflBce. 

There  is  no  conflict  with  our  Con- 
stitution and  no  conflict  with  our  State 
laws.  Yet  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
ratify. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of 
the  United  States  strongly  supports 
Senate  ratification.  While  recognizing 
that  it  Is  less  than  a  half  century  since 
women  in  the  United  States  have  gained 
full  political  equality,  the  council  has 
pointed  out  that  its  aCQliate  organiza- 
tions in  60  countries  face  a  far  dififerent 
situation.  The  council  urges  Senate 
ratification  so  that  women,  the  world 
over,  may  point  proudly  to  the  United 
States  as  they  wage  their  own  fight  for 
political  equality. 

Of  the  60  affiliates  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  18  are  In  nations  less 
than  25  years  old.  How  can  the  young 
governments  of  Burma,  Cameroon,  Ni- 
geria, Syria,  and  Gambia — to  name  a 
few — be  expected  to  change  centuries  old 
traditions  without  encouragement  and 
prodding? 

Any  nation  which  denies  full  political 
equality  to  women  denies  Itself  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  one-half  of  its  human  re- 
soiirces.  It  took  the  United  States  al- 
most a  century  and  a  half  to  recognize 
this  fact.  Let  us  help  the  younger  coun- 
tries to  a  quicker  awamess  of  this  truth 
by  ratifying  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion on  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ELLSWORTH 
BUNKER  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  selection  of  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Bunker  by  President  Johnson  to  be  am- 
bsissador  to  South  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Bunker  Is  a  man  of  eminent  qualifica- 
tion for  that  delicate  and  difficult  task, 
experienced,  and  possessed  of  Integrity 
and  ability  and  the  necessary  recogni- 
tion to  go  into  this  position  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  our  coimtr>'.  I  think  It  is 
a  wise  and  a  fortuitous  choice. 


He  once  described  his  early  experiences 
in  the  war  this  way : 

When  a  lad,  a  larger  boy  gave  me  a  drub- 
bine  but  I  grew  In  size  and  strength  till  ne 
cou!d  do  It  no  longer.  The  war  experience 
of  some  of  us  was  like  that. 

He  never  stopped  growing. 
Throughout  his  life,  General  Howard 
was  a  deeply  religious  man.  During  and 
after  the  war,  he  was  renowned  for  his 
concern  and  kindness  for  the  defeated 
enemy  and  the  Negroes.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  personal  wish  that  Gen- 
eral Howard  administer  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

When  the  appointment  was  made,  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman,  the  tough  profes- 
sional soldier,  wrote: 

I  cannot  Imagine  that  matters,  that  may 
involve  the  future  of  four  millions  of  souls, 
could  be  put  In  more  charitable  and  con- 
scientious hands. 

Another  contemporary  described  Gen- 
eral Howard  as  "the  true  friend  of  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  of  every 
color  and  nation  of  the  earth." 

General  Howard's  career  had  many 
other  facets.  He  took  part  In  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Apaches,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Chief  Joseph  in  the  epic  campaign  of 
1877  He  commanded  the  Department 
of  tlie  Platte  and  later  the  Department 
of  the  East.  He  returned  to  West  Pomt 
as  its  Superintendent  in  1881-82. 

After  he  retired  in  1894,  he  criss- 
crossed the  country  and  traveled  abroad 
lecturing  on  his  experiences.  He  wrote 
voluminously  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  And  he  helped  found  Lincoln  Me- 
morial University  near  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tenn.,  to  educate  the  poor  mountain 
people  of  the  area. 

While  a  student  at  Bowdoin,  General 
Howard  wrote  his  mother: 

Education  Is  my  first  aim.  ...  I  seek  not 
mere  money,  but  a  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  becoming  and  corresponding  with 
the  age  which  we  live  in. 


Of  responsibility.  One  student  in  seven 
comes  from  a  foreign  country. 

Clearly,  Howard  University  has  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  its  founder. 

The  State  of  Maine  can  be  proud  ol 
General  Howard.  He  made  a  lasting  im- 
pact on  American  culture.  His  charac- 
ter was  molded  by  the  States  environ- 
ment and  the  virtues  of  his  character 
are  still  prized  by  Maine  people. 


General  Howard  pursued  this  goal 
throughout  his  Ufe,  and  he  also  worked 
to  enable  others,  less  fortunate  than  he. 
to  do  the  same. 

Nowhere  is  the  fruit  of  his  work  more 
evident  than  at  Howard  University. 
More  than  50  percent  of  Negro  doctors, 
nearly  as  many  Negro  engineers  and 
architects,  and  about  25  percent  of  Ne- 
gro lawyers  in  America  have  studied  at 
Howard. 

Its  alumni  Include  Senator  Edward  W. 
Brookk,  Solicitor  General  Thurgood 
Marshall,  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg 
Patricia  R.  Harris,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent Americans  in  all  fields.  The  facul- 
ty has  included  such  leaders  as  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  under  secretary  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate,  and  the  late  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Drew,  world  Eicclaimed  authority  on 
blood  plasma. 

Howard  graduates  have  been  leaders 
in  the  work  for  racial  progress. 

Abroad,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
doctors  m  the  West  Indies  are  Howard 
alumni.  In  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions of  Africa,  Howard  graduates  can 
be  found  at  every  echelon.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  India,  and  Iran  especially, 
Howard  men  and  women  hold  positions 


METHODS  OF  AMERICAN  FISHING 
BOATS  CRITICIZED 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter and  a  newspaper  cUpping  from  a  lady 
in  California  who  criticizes  the  methods 
used  by  American  fishing  boats  in  the 
waters  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
Amprics 

It  is  alleged  that  U.S.  fishing  boats 
carry  seines  which  catch  everythmg 
within  a  circle  3.600  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence The  tuna  are  sorted  out,  and  the 
rest  of  the  fish,  most  of  them  dead  by 
that  time,  are  dumped  back  into  the  sea. 
If  this  is  true,  I  do  not  blame  Ecuador 
and  Peru  for  being  concerned  about  it. 
Indeed  I  tiiink  North  American  conser- 
vationists should  also  be  concerned. 

Of  course,  this  particular  issue  is  sep- 
arate from  the  question  of  a  3-  or  12-  or 
200-mile  limit  on  territorial  waters.  As 
a  poUtlcal  matter,  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  accept  a  200-mile  limit,  but 
the  kind  of  wasteful  fishing  which  has 
been  described  certainly  points  up  the 
need  for  a  conservation  treaty  among  the 
United  States.  Ecuador.  Peru,  and  other 
interested  countries  which  would  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  newspaper  clip- 
ping to  which  I  referred  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Valley  Center,  Calif., 

February  21. 1967. 

Mr.   J.  W.   FULBRlGHT. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Before  we  come  to  a  shooting 
war  with  Ecuador  over  the  fishing  rlghta.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  related  In  this  article  In  one  of 
our  recent  area  newspapers. 

It  sounds  like  the  Fisherman's  Protective 
Act  was  at  least  misguided  and  misdirected. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  such  underwriting 
of  the  misdeeds  of  our  citizens  should  be  as- 
sumed bv  our  government. 

If  America  Is  to  remain  great  she  will  have 
to  begin  by  being  honest— and  at  the  top 
level  first,  preferably.  This  Is  an  unxeallsUc 
dream,  probably,  but  some  of  us  cannot  help 
wishing  and  praying  about  It.  

Will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight. 

Very  truly  yours,  „  „  „ 

Hklen  V.  W,  Wood. 


I  Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  County  Inde- 
pendent, Feb.  8,  1967) 
Former  Fisherman  Says:  Tuna  Boat  Own- 
ers Fear  Navy  Escorts— Tabs  Might  Ex- 
pose Wanton  Fish  Killing 

(By  Herbert  W.  Lockwood) 
KipUngesque  boomlngs  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress  to  send  gunboats  to  South  American 


waters  to  protect  fishing  boats  are  heard  with 
high  amusement  by  tuna  fishermen,  a  former 
member  of  that  fraternity  said  this  week. 
It  is  the  last  thing  In  the  world  they  want, 
he  claimed. 

"This  is  the  thing  owners  and  captains 
fear  most.  They  know  Navy  men  would  be 
so  disgusted  at  the  way  huge  purse  seiners 
are  cleaning  out  off-shore  fishing  grouiids 
of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  that  they  would  Im- 
mediately make  those  method^  P^hUc 
said  'Capt.  Nemo."  a  name  given  him  In  this 
article  to  protect  him  and  his  family  from 
reprisals. 

'•I  am  sure  the  senator  and  the  congress- 
men are  protesting  In  good  faith."  he  said, 
•but  no  one  will  tell  them  the  real  truth. 
They  have  run  into  a  wall  of  lies." 

He  said  a  large  number  of  million-dollar 
vessels  carrying  seines  600  fathoms  \xx  length 
are  being  built  In  West  Coast  shipyards. 

■And  that  means  a  circle  3,600  feet  m 
circumference.  Everything  within  this  cir- 
cle "  he  said,  "Is  caught:  tuna,  all  klnd^  of 
other  fish,  sharks,  even  small  whales.  It  is 
heart-rending  to  hear  the  squeals  of  almost- 
human  sounding  porpoises  as  they  struggle 
to  get  out  of  the  meshes  of  the  net. 

"Almost  all  of  the  creatures  ai  mothered 
to  death  by  the  time  they  are  dumped  on 
deck,"  Nemo  said.  ^   ,v,„ 

"Then  the  tuna  are  sorted  out.  and  the 
rest  of  the  dead  fish  are  dumped  back  Into 
the  sea"  the  former  fisherman  said.  is 
It  any  wonder  that  Peruvian  and  Ecuadorian 
seamen  are  furious  when  they  sail  through 
miles  of  water  covered  with  the  bodies  of 

dead  fish?  ,,  .»,„ 

"Do  vou  know  what  our  fishermen  call  the 
big  purse  seiners?"  Nemo  asked.  "They  call 
them  'vacuum  cleaners.'  And  when  a  vacu- 
um cleaner  gets  through  with  an  area, 
there's  nothing  left." 

William  Bravo,  Ecuadorian  consul  in  san 
Dirgo.  substantially  agreed  with  these  state- 

"Pish  is  the  main  natural  resource  of 
Ecuador,"  he  said  Thursday.  ''Tt^^"  Jf  ^ 
much  richness  In  our  waters,  and.  If  we  do 
not  defend  our  riches,  they  will  be  gone  in 
a  f6W  ycflxs." 

Bravo  added  that  threats  to  support  seiners 
with  gunboats  are  driving  more  and  more 
Latin-American  countries  ln^,„f ^^"^^'^^ 
their  territorial  ocean  limits  to  200  miles. 

"I  expect  Argentina  to  make  such  a  declara- 
tion any  day."  he  predicted. 

Bravo  said  that  the  declarations  of  SerL 
Thomas  Kuchel  and  local  congressmen  are 
mc^r  offensive  to  Ecuadorians-  He  added 
^at  he  believes  they  do  not  know  the  whole 
truth  about  the  matter. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  matter  could  be  set- 
tled at  the  diplomatic  level,  so  ^^^}^^  f^^^^. 
ous  misunderstanding  between  the  two  na 
tlons  can  be  avoided. 

"We  must  have  mutual  respect  for  one  sn- 
other's  sovereignty."  he  added. 

"Put  yourself  In  their  place,"  Capt.  Nemo 
said  "How  would  San  Dlegans  like  It  U 
fleets  of  Russian  purse  seiners  ^Je^^d  out 
everything  that  swims  beyond  the  12-mlie 
limit  then  dumped  hundreds  of  tons  of  un- 
wanted dead  fish  in  the  water?  Wen.  we '^e 
the  Russians  to  the  Ecuadorians  and  Peru- 

^  B?th  countries  license  American  fishing 
vessels  to  fish  In  their  waters,  more  an  at- 
tempt to  control  methods  of  fishing  than  to 
make  money,   the  former  fisherman  said.   _ 

"But  many  captains  won't  buy  licenses 
he  said.  "They  are  toklng  no  chances.  If 
they  aren't  caught,  they're  ahead  the  cost 
of  the  license.  If  they  are  caught  their  fines 
will  be  repaid  from  funds  authorized  by  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act." 

WUllam  Bravo  said  each  boat  must  have 
a  "matricula."  which  costs  $200,  then  a  regis- 
tration for  which  $12  a  ton  is  charged.  He 
added  that  the  "Sea  Pream,"  recently  taken 
into  port  bv  Ecuadorians,  had  a  registration. 
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but  It  wovild  not  have  been  valid  tor  24  hours. 

Back  to  Nemo. 

"The  captains  and  owners  don't  give  a 
hoot  about  conservation,"  he  claimed.  "By 
the  time  the  tuna's  wiped  out,  they'll  be  re- 
tired with  nice  tit  nest  eggs.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  Inefflcient  boats  that  are  losing 
money,  or  Just  breaking  even,  but  the  big 
ones  are  coining  It. 

"Last  year,  there  were  crew  members  who 
made  more  than  $20,000.  The  average  Is 
about  $10,000.  I'd  say  " 

He  said  there  Is  an  international  quota  on 
yellowfln  tuna,  because  that  fish  is  being 
threatened  with  depletion.  "When  a  boat 
has  caught  Its  limit  of  yellowfin  for  the  year, 
it  will  dump  all  caught  subsequently  back 
Into  the  water."  Nemo  said  "Of  course  al- 
most all  are  dead  by  then."  he  added. 

In  closing.  Nemo  said  he  had  no  wish  to 
hurt  the  tuna  fishing  Industry,  but  simply 
wanted  the  public  to  know  of  the  "conserva- 
tlon-be-damned  attitude  of  many  boat 
owners." 


HOW  WE  ENTERED  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Tuchman,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  finest  books  of  our  day — 
"The  Proud  Tower"'  and  "The  Guns  of 
August" — has  just  published  an  article 
on  "How  We  Entered  World  War  I." 

This  Is  an  outstanding  historical  ac- 
count of  that  great  conflict.  The  lessons 
she  draws  from  It,  which  have  relevance 
to  our  present  tragic  war,  are  extremely 
Important.  I  strongly  recommend  this 
article  to  all  Senators,  and  especially  the 
last  part  of  it.  They  should  consider  it 
most  seriously,  in  view  of  the  tragic  con- 
flict in  which  we  are  now  engaged  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  We  Entered  World  War  I — The  Guns 
OF  April.  50  Years  Ago 

(By  Barbara  W.  Tuchman) 
On  April  2.  1917.  the  United  States  as  a  new 
contender  entered  the  toxu-nament  of  world 
power  from  which  we  have  not  since,  despite 
wishful  attempts,  been  able  to  withdraw.  Up 
to  then,  notwithstanding  our  hearty  bellig- 
erence In  the  Spanish-American  War  we  were 
not  regarded  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers, 
either  by  them  or,  on  the  whole,  by  ourselves. 
American  participation  In  the  Great  War  was 
the  beginning  of  our  majority  in  the  world 
affairs. 

In  the  half  century  that  has  since  elapsed, 
a  fundamental  shift  of  the  International 
balance  has  taken  place,  with  the  sites  of 
power  spreading  outward  from  Europ>e  to  the 
periphery.  The  governing  seat  vacated  by 
the  collapse  of  Britain  has  been  taken — not 
without  kicking  and  protesting  against  our 
fate — by  this  country.  Risen  from  newcom- 
er to  one  of  the  world's  two  dominant  powers 
In  50  years,  we  are  once  again  at  war,  no 
longer  fresh  and  untrained  but  an  old  hand, 
skilled,  practiced,  massively  equipped,  sophis- 
ticated in  method,  yet  Infirm  of  purpose,  and 
without  a  goal  that  anyone  can  define.  Is 
this  the  destiny  to  which  that  first  experi- 
ence has  led  us?  How  did  the  United  States 
become  Involved  and  had  she  a  choice? 
"God  helping  her,"  said  President  Wilson  on 
that  April  2  50  years  ago,  "she  can  do  no 
other."     Could  we  have  done  other? 

The  Great  War  has  never  been  for  us  so 
embedded  a  part  of  our  national  tradition  as 
the  Civil  War  or  World  War  II.  It  la  some- 
how less  "ours."    The  average  person  thinks 


of  it  in  terms  of  air  aces  who  flew  in  open 
cockpits,  a  place  called  Chateau-'I'hierry.  a 
song  called  "Over  There,"  a  form  ol  transport 
called  "40  and  8"  and  a  soldier  In  leggings 
who  becanie  President  Truman — but  what  It 
means  In  our  history  he  could  not  easily  say. 
When  this  ■writer  In  1955  proposed  to  a  pro- 
spective publisher  a  book  on  the  ZUnmer- 
mann  telegram,  a  major  factor  In  precipi- 
tating America's  Involvement,  the  advice  re- 
ceived was  to  abandon  the  idea  because  It  was 
the  "wrong  war";  the  public  was  Interested 
only  in  the  Civil  and  the  Second.  This  was 
in  fact  a  Justifiable  assessment,  much  the 
same  as  that  reached  by  a  historian  in  1930 
who,  a  decade  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
found  the  American  people  still  "irritated 
and  bewildered"  by  It. 

These  words,  which  describe  so  aptly  our 
attitude  toward  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  estab- 
lish a  link  between  the  two  experiences.  The 
first  experience  was  governed  by  an  old  illu- 
sion, and  the  present  experience  by  a  new 
one.  World  War  II,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  imperative  of  Pearl  Harbor  supplying  an 
understood  cause  and  purpose,  did  not  sow 
doubt  and  self-mistrust.  It  was  clear  why 
we  had  got  In  and  what  was  the  end  in  view. 
But  as  will  certainly  be  the  case  with  Viet- 
nam, so  for  20  years  after  World  War  I  his- 
torical controversy  raged  over  how  and  why 
we  got  into  It,  and  the  question  Is  still  being 
probed  and  re-examined. 

The  revisionists  of  the  nlneteen-twentles 
and  thirties,  fueled  by  postwar  disillusion, 
discarded  the  accepted  view  of  our  Involve- 
ment as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
German  aggression  toward  neutral  shipping. 
In  favor  of  conspiracy  theories  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Tliey  discovered  the  causative 
factor  in  British  propaganda,  capitalist 
profit  and  other  concealed  and  sinister 
forces.  Burrowing  Into  statistics  of  trade 
and  finance,  private  correspondence  and  all 
manner  of  Inner  workings,  the  revisionists 
brought  to  light  much  significant  material 
and  fresh  Insights.  But  their  self-accusa- 
tory thesis  required  a  compens.Ttory  leaning- 
over-backward  In  favor  of  Germany  and.  Just 
as  they  were  most  vigorously  nuiklng  their 
case.  Germany,  returning  to  the  oRenFlve 
under  Hitler,  unmade  It  for  them 

Since  then,  as  is  the  circular  fashion  of 
history,  counter-revision  Is  leading  the  way 
back  to  what  was  obvious  at  the  start.  The 
somersaults  of  revisionists — whether  It  be 
that  Roosevelt  plotted  Pearl  Harbor  or  that 
the  Third  Reich,  as  held  by  England's  antic 
historian,  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  was  pushed  into 
aggression  by  the  democracies— enjoy  the 
notoriety  of  the  sen.satlonal.  but  the  facts  roll 
over  them  In  the  end. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  In  1914  the  pre- 
vailing American  attitude  was  one  of  self- 
congratulation  that  it  was  none  of  our  affair: 
and  there  was  a  fixed  Intention  that  It  should 
not  become  so.  In  classic  summary — appro- 
priately from  a  small  town  in  the  heart  of 
the  Midwest — The  Plain  Dealer  of  Wabash. 
Ind.,  stated :  "We  never  appreciated  so  keen- 
ly as  now  the  foresight  of  our  fathers  in  emi- 
grating from  Europe."  Newspaper  cartoons 
habitually  depicted  Uncle  Sam  separated  by 
a  large  body  of  water  from  a  far-off  furiously 
squabbling  group  of  little  figures;  in  one 
case  reminding  himself  that  the  chance  of 
his  life  was  to  "sit  tight,  keep  his  hands  In 
his  pockets  and  his  mouth  shut";  In  another 
case  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
President  Wilson  with  backs  firmly  turned  on 
Europe's  gore-dripping  "barbarians." 

The  belief  In  our  safe  isolation  was  rein- 
forced by  Wilson  who.  bent  on  pursuing  the 
New  Freedom  through  domestic  reform,  was 
Irritated  by  the  threatened  Interference  with 
his  prog^ram  from  overseas.  He  declared  In 
December,  1914,  that  the  country  should  not 
let  Itself  be  "thrown  off  balance"  by  a  war 
"with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  whose 
causes  cannot  touch  us."    (The  familiar  ring 


can  be  traced  to  a  more  famous  echo  25  years 
later  In  Neville  Chamberlain's  reference  to 
Czechoslovakia  as  "a  far-away  country  of 
which  we  know  nothing.") 

For  Wilson  it  was  justifiable  In  August, 
1914,  to  ask  the  American  people  to  be  "Un- 
partial  In  thought  as  well  as  In  action  . 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  name."  But  by 
December  when  the  expectation  of  a  short 
war  had  vanished  at  the  Marne  and  the 
armies  were  locked  In  the  deadly  stalemate 
of  the  trenches,  the  war  was  already  touch- 
ing us.  Forced  to  recognize  that  American 
business  could  not  be  held  immobile.  Wilson 
had  already  In  October  reversed  his  earlier 
ban  on  loans  to  belligerents.  This  was  the 
foundation  for  the  economic  tie  which  there- 
after iu  ever-Increasing  strength  and  vol- 
ume attached  the  United  States  to  the  Allies. 
By  F>ermlttlng  extension  of  commercial  credit 
It  enabled  the  Allies  to  buy  supplies  In  Amer- 
ica from  which  the  Central  Powers,  by  vir- 
tue of  Allied  control  of  the  seas,  were  largely 
cut  off.  It  opened  an  explosive  expansion  In 
American  manufacture,  trade  and  foreign 
Investments  and  bent  the  national  economy 
to  the  same  side  in  the  war  as  prevailing 
popular  sentiment. 

For  the  country  on  the  whole  was  as  pro- 
AUled  In  sympathy  as  It  was  antl-belllgerent 
in  wish.  The  President  shared  the  senti- 
ment. "I  found  him."  wrote  Colonel  House 
after  the  first  month  of  war,  "as  unsym- 
pathetic with  the  German  attitude  as  Is  the 
balance  of  the  country."  Counselor  'Von 
Haniel  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, trying  to  disabuse  his  principals  of  cer- 
tain Illusions,  reminded  them  that  American 
feeling  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  natural  con- 
nection -with  England  "in  history,  blood. 
speech,  society,  finance,  culture."  and  that 
"In  the  present  case  commercial  InstiTiCt  and 
sentiment  point  In  the  same  direction."  He 
had  hit  upon  the  essence  of  the  situation. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  lifted  the  ban  on 
loans.  Wilson  agreed  to  permit  unrestricted 
trade  in  munitions,  contrary  to  an  earlier 
proposal  for  their  embargo.  The  two  meas- 
ures were  not  taken  In  the  Allied  Interest 
(although  they  were  to  work  to  the  Allies' 
advantage:  but  in  the  American  Interest— 
for  the  Administration,  no  less  than  Von 
Haniel.  knew  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try's "commercial  Instinct"  and  feared  that 
an  embargo  would  turn  Allied  orders  to 
Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina.  To  ban 
loans  and  embargo  munitions  would  have 
been  to  give  realistic  expression  to  the  Isola- 
tion that  the  people  and  their  President  be- 
lieved they  enjoyed.  But  it  would  have 
closed  off  the  wealth  of  unlimited  orders  and 
Americans  did  not  wish  to  suffer  for  their 
neutrality.  Rather  they  hoped  to  make  a 
good  thing  of  It.  With  these  two  economic 
measures  taken  before  the  war  was  three 
months  old,  the  fact,  if  not  the  illusion,  ol 
Isolation  was  dead. 

In  February,  1915.  Germany  declared  a 
submarine  blockade  of  Britain  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  policy  of  "unrestricted"  undersea 
warfare,  which  meant  attack  without  warn- 
ing on  merchant  ships  found  in  the  war 
7;one.  As  a  violation  of  traditional  neutral 
rights  to  freedom  of  the  seas,  this  was.  said 
Wilson  outraged,  "an  extraordinary  threat 
to  destroy  commerce,"  An  American  Presi- 
dent was  obliged  to  resist  It  even  though  a 
quarrel  would  heighten  the  risk  of  Involve- 
ment. Qiiarrels  with  the  British  were  con- 
tinuous over  their  incursions  on  freedom  of 
the  seas  In  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of 
London,  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage, 
elaboration  of  contraband,  the  right  of 
search.  Prize  Court  procedures  and  other 
annoyances  which  together  added  up  to  that 
old  conflict  between  the  belligerent's  right  to 
blockade  and  the  neutral's  right  to  trade. 
But  Britain's  measures,  however  Infuriating 
to  legalists  of  the  State  Department,  did  not 
threaten  life  or  touch  the  public  mind  or 
seriously  hamper  the  flow  of  goods,  of  which 
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by  far  the  major  share  was  directed  to  the 
'''^'^''^rscnuiescence  in  the  role 
dalmed  for  the  U-boat  would  have  meant 
fhe  end  of  overseas  trade.  The  expUclt 
^reat  to  neutral  civilian  lives  meant  either 
that  Americans  must  stay  off  the  public  high- 
ly of  the  ocean  or  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  exert  enough  pressure,  without 
J?nDlne  the  precarious  balance  of  neutrality 
So  open  rupture,  to  make  the  Germans 
Saw  back.  Either  way,  with  this  develop- 
ment, the  war  had  not  only  touched  but  en- 

"^riVthe  nest  two  years  German  actlv- 
itiS^on  the  seas,  in  Belgium  and  in  the  plots 
cf  sp?^  and  saboteurs  In  the  United  States, 
nnera^    relentlessly    to    weaken    American 
SrSty  With  results  that  would  have  been 
fhe  same  with  or  without  Allied  propaganda. 
olr^ys  violation  of  Belgium's  guaxan- 
teS  n^rality.  the  opening  act  of  the  war 
had  aroused  American  Indignation  and  put 
Germany  in  the  wrong  from  the  start.    It 
Slished  the  image  of  bully  in  the  public 
r^^d      This  was  no  sudden  reversal,  for  the 
toage  of  the  kindly  German  professor  per - 
Sed  by   Dr.  Bhaer,   who  married   Jo  in 
■•mtlf  women."  had  long  since  given  way, 
under  the  influence  of  Wilhelmlne  Gerinaaiy, 
^    the    arrogant    Prussian    officer.    Initial 
^erl^n  indignation  would  doubtless  have 
S  d^  into  indifference  If.  before  the  first 
mo^th  was  out.  It  had  not  been  je-exclted 
Tnd  confirmed  by   the  burning   of  Louvaln 
nd  Its  ancient  library.  ;^\^Z?'Vf,Z' 
dered  by  this  act  was  profound,  for  the  tlmr 
ft  must  be  remembered,  was  on  the  f  ar  b  de 
of  ttie  gulf  of  1914-18.  when  people  permitted 
SenLlves  simple  and  sentimental  reactions 
and^clety  was  believed  to  be  advancing  in 

'"wtm 't^'Snerlcan  Minister  to  Belgium^ 
Brand   Whitlock,    former    reform   mayor   of 
So    remaining   In   Brussels   in   constant 
conuci  between   the  occupying   power  and 
Se  W.pulatlon.  Americans  felt  a  particular 
concwn  for  Belgium's  misfortunes,  from  the 
shooUng  of  hostages  to  the  developing  star- 
•atlon  that  evoked  the  Hoover  Hel^fCom- 
mlsslon.    The    Bryce    Report    o"    atrocities 
issued  by  England  and  signed,  not  by   acci- 
dent  by'^the  Englishman  best  known  to  the 
rnit^    States    the   former    Ambassador   to 
WashmgSn  and  author  of  "The  American 
SSonwealth,"   fell    on    prepared   ground^ 
It  gave   rise   to   many    exaggerated    atrocity 
Ttor^lerbut   It  was    not  British   propaganda 
that  siaged  the  trial  and  execution  of  Edith 
Cavell     The  shooting  of  a  woman,  a  nurse, 
a  hWanltarian,  accompUshed  with  the  un- 
filing German  affinity  for  the  act  that  would 
most    successfully    outrage    world    opinion, 
sealed  the  concept  of  the  Hun. 

Above  all,  the  mass  deportations  begun  in 
1916  of  ultimately  300,000  Belgians  to  forced 
labor  inside  Germany  aroused  more  anger 
than  anything  since  the  Lus'tania. 
Whether  because  of  sensitivity  on  the  sub 
ipTt  of  Blavery  Americans— at  least  of  tnat 
S_fo^r7omethlng  peculiarly  shocking 
abiut  citizens  of  a  white  Western  nation 
being  carried  off  to  forced  labor  The  re- 
vulsion, reported  Von  Haniel,  "Is  general, 
deep-rooted  -and  genuine." 

The  sinking  in  May,  1915.  of  the  Cunard 
Line's  Lusltanla  which  carried.  In  addition 
to  a  fuU  complement  of  noncombatant  pas- 
sengers, a  part-cargo  of  Bmall-arms  ammun  - 
tlon,  besides  enhancing  German  frlghtful- 
ness,"  had  brought  to  a  head  the  Issue  of 
submarine  warfare.  Regarded  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  a  munitions  carrier  using  its  non- 
combatant  status  as  protection,  the  ship  was 
sunk  without  warning:  that  Is.  without  or- 
dering passengers  off  in  lifeboats  before  loos- 
ing the  torpedo.  Of  the  nearly  2,000  persons 
aboard.  1,195  were  lost,  including  124  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  previous  week  two  American 
ships  had  been  attacked  with  two  American 
deaths. 


Thus  the  rights  of  both  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants  were  at  stake.  Tense  and  pro- 
tracted negotiations  followed  in  which  Wil- 
son's almost  impossible  task  was  to  force 
Germany  to  acknowledge  these  rights  with - 
out^he  Ultimate  threat  of  war  which  was 
the  last  thing  he  wanted.  He  had  to  pick 
his  way  along  a  narrow  ridge  between  the 
precrp^ce  of  wL  on  one  side  and  that  of  abm- 
^tion  of  neutral  rlghte.  as  advocated  by 
Ws  Secretary  of  State.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  on  the  other.  Representing  the  paci- 
fist position  that  no  Interest  was  worth  de- 
fending at  the  risk  of  war,  Bryan  became 
spokesman  of  the  demand  that  Americans 
be  warned  not  to  (or,  as  some  insisted,  for- 
bidden to)  travel  on  belligerent  ships. 

In  this  demand  was  crystaUzed  a  central 
issue  that  transcended  the  matter  of  Arneri- 
can  trade  or  neutral  rights.     The  real  l^e 
was    our    position    as    a    great    power.     The 
United  States  could  not  allow  the  U-Boats 
to  keep  her  nationals  off  the  sea  lanes  with- 
out forfeiting  the  respect  of  other  natloi^^ 
the  confidence  of  her  own  citizens  and  her 
orestige    before    the   world.     She    could    not 
forbid  her  own  people  to  exercise  their  rights 
Wilson  wrote  to  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a  lead- 
ng  Suonist.  "Without  conceding  her  own 
mpotence  as  a  nation."     This  was  the  crux 
the  more  so  as  to  concede  impotence  now 
would    undercut    the    ambition   which   the 
President  already  had  in  mind:  to  mediate 
The  w^rand  save  the  world  from  its  own 
wickedness.  .^^^ 

Wilson  rejected  the  proposal  to  keep  Ameri- 
can citizens  off  belligerent  ships  as  a  gesture 
"both  weak  and  futile"  which  by  revealing 
the  United  States  posture  to  be  one  of    un- 
easiness  and   hedging"   would   -we^^en  our 
whole  position  fatally."     Bryan,  finding  his 
msistent  and  reiterated  advice  as  Secretary 
of  State  overridden,  accordingly  resigned  to 
become  thereafter  a  trumpeting  voice  of  the 
pacifist  Wing.    While  his  go^tig  relieved  vmh- 
Tngton's  diplomatic  dinners   fr"'S..HhP  1^- 
perance  of  grape  juice.  Imposed  by  tiie  Sec 
retarys    edict.   It   hardly   eased   matters  for 
Wilson,  who  had  still  to  make  good  bis  stand 
against  the  submarine  without  go  ng  to  war^ 
The  pressure  of  the  dilemma  brought  forth 
those%emorable   words:   ■'"'Xl^^ltTaJs 
thing  as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  It  does 
not  need  to  convince  others  by  force  that  it 

fa  right There  Is  such  a  thlnfc  as  a  man 

being  too  proud  to  fight." 

Althoueb    the    speech    aroused    tirades    or 
disgust  bv    the   interventionists   at   Wilson's 
"?o™ery,"  U  reasserted  the  strength  of 
the    "sit-tlRht"    sentiment    in    the    nation 
which  the  Lusltanla  had  so  nearly  dissipated. 
Wilson,  m  note  after  note  to  Berlin,  fenc- 
ing   countering,  reiterating,  rejecting,  ultl- 
mf  ely  won  his  point.     A""  another  ship 
crisis  over  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  in  Au- 
gust 1915  With  the  lots  of  44  Uves,  Including 
fwo    Americans,    he    extracted    a    German 
promise  not  to  sink  without  warning^    But 
The  whole  issue  was  revived  again  by  the  sink 
ing  of  the  Ancona  in  November  and  the  Sus 
sel  in  March,  1916,  and  was  only  resolved  by 
Germany's  renewal  of  her  promise  upon  the 
President's  notice  that  without  It  the  United 
Stafes  would  have  no  recourse  but  to  seve 
relations.     In  fact,  this  result  was  due  less 
to  Wilson's  firmness  than  to  Germany  s  rec- 
ognition that  she  had  too  few  Bubmartnes 
tl  sink  enough  shipping  to  make  the  risk 
of    American    belligerency   worthwhile^     Her 
shipyards  meanwhile  worked  round  the  clock 
to  correct  that  Inadequacy. 

Each  time  during  these  montJis  when  the 
torpedo  streaked  Ita  faUl  track  tbe  Isola- 
tio^st  cry  to  keep  Americans  o"*  ^^^^he  war 
zones  redoubled.  When  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Sen- 
at^  Gore  of  Oklahoma  and  Representative 
M^Lemore  of  Texas  In  February.  1916,  Champ 
cSk  of  Missouri,  speaker  of  the  House.  1^ 
a  delegation  to  the  White  House  to  inform 


Wilson  that  It  would  pass  two  to  one.  After 
absorbmg  four  and  a  half  mllUon  words  of 
debate  it  was.  however,  ultimately  tabled 
although  not  without  175  votes  In  its  favor. 
As  the  war  lengthened  and  hates  and  suf- 
ferings Increased,  with  repercussiona  across 
the  Atlantic,  American  public  opinion  lost 
Its  early  comfortable  cohesion.  The  hawks 
and  dovee  of  1916,  equivalent  to  the  inter- 
ventionists and  Isolationists  of  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles,  were  the  preparedness  advocates  and 
the  pacifists,  with  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  between  still  stolidly,  though  not  fanati- 
cally, opposed  to  Involvement. 

The  equivalency  to  the  present,  however, 
Is  inexact  because  of  the  sharp  ideological 
reversal  in  otu-  history  that  took  place  after 
1945      The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  foreign  confilct  in  the  20th  century 
has  been  divided  between  those  who  regard 
the  enemy  or  potential  enemy  as  a  threat  to 
American  interests  and  way  of  Ufe  and  are 
therefore    interventionists,    and    those    who 
recognize  no  such  danger  and  therefore  wish 
us  to  stav  at  home  and  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness     Who   belongs   to  which   group   is   de- 
cided by  the  nature  of  the  enemy.    When,  as 
in  the  years  before  1945.  the  enemy  was  on 
the  right    our  Interventionists  by  and  large 
came  from  the  left.     When,  as  In  the  years 
since  1945  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  replaced  the  right-wing  powers  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  as  our  opponents.  American 
factions   switched    roles    in    response.      The 
right  has  become  interventionist  and  the  left 
Isolationist.     Former   advocates   of    America 
First,   who   used   to   shriek   against    engage- 
ment outside  our  frontiers,  are  now  hawks 
calling    for    more    and    bigger    intervention 
(Otherwise    escalation).      Former    Interven- 
tionists who   once   could   not    wait   to   fight 
the  Fascists   now  find   themselves  doves  In 
the  unaccustomed   role  of  Isolationists.     It 
Is    this   regrouping   \«.'tiich    has    made   most 
people  over  25  so  uncomfortable. 

In  1916  ideologies  of  right  and  left  were 
less  determining.  The  most  vigorously  anti- 
German  Interventionists  came  from  the  up- 
per and  educated  classes  especially  on  the 
East  Coast  where  Prussian  militarism  (the 
term  then  In  use)  was  regarded  as  the  ultt- 
mate  foe  of  democracy  which  could  not  be 
allowed  to  triumph.  President  Emeritus 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  "the  topmost  oak  of  New 
England,"  declared  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  be  "the  only  tolerable  result  of 
this  outrageous  war."  Chief  Justice  Wlilte 
of  the  Supreme  Court  said.  "If  I  were  30 
years  younger  I  would  go  to  Canada  to  en- 
list." „ 

Distinguished  clergymen  like  Henry  Van 
Dvke     and    Lyman     Abbott    felt    no    less 
warmly  and  the  president  of  the  American 
Historical      Association,      William      Roscoe 
Thaver,  announced  In  response  to  WUson  s 
original  advice  to  be  Impartial  In  thought, 
that  onlv  a  "moral  eunuch"  could  be  neu- 
tral  in  the   sense   Implied   by  the   "malefic 
dictum"  of  the  President.     The  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  Robert  Lansing  was  convinced 
that   a   German   victory   "would   mean   the 
overthrow  of  democracy  In   the  worid     by 
the  forces  of  military  despotism,  an  opinion 
shared  by  his  Republican  predecessor   Elibu 
Root     not    to    mention    by    the    Presidents 
closest  adviser,  Colonel  House,  and  his  bitter- 
est desplser,  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  opinions  of  the  articulate  East,  how- 
ever  were  more  influential  than  representa- 
tive '    The  rest  of  the  country  with  its  center 
of  eravltv  a  thousand  miles  from  any  ocean 
still  bore  the  stamp,  "Keep  out  of  It."     Isola- 
tionism naturally  centered  In,  although  was 
not  confined  to,  the  largely  Republican  Mid- 
west, with  Its  "hyphenated"  settlements  of 
German-AmertcanB  in  Milwaukee,   CWcago. 
St    LOUIS  and  other  cities.  Its  PopulUt  tra- 
ditions and  Its  agrarian  radicals  called  sons- 
of-the-wild-jackass.     The    home    states    of 
Congressional    isolationist   leaders    t«ll    toe 
Tale-    speaker    Champ    Clark    and    Senator 
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stone  of  Missouri,  Senators  Hitchcock  and 
NorrU  of  Nebraska.  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin. 
Gore  of  Oklahoma  and,  from  the  South. 
Vardaman  of  Mississippi  and  Representative 
Claude  Kltchln,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  from  North  Carolina. 

Ideological  divisions  cut  across  the  geo- 
graphical. Progressives  and  Socialists, 
though  hating  the  autocracies,  were  largely 
( though  by  no  means  all )  Isolationist,  partly 
because  they  did  not  want  war  to  Interfere 
with  domestic  reform  and  partly  from  In- 
herited dislike  of  Europe.  They  shunned 
foreign  entanglements  with  the  Old  World 
from  whose  quarrels  and  standing  armies 
and  reactionary  regimes  their  fathers  had 
escaped  to  the  promise  of  America.  Re- 
gardless of  background  or  position  they  all 
Joined  In  one  dominant  argument:  senti- 
ment for  war  was  manufactured  for  profit 
by  bankers  and  businessmen.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pacifist  president  of  Stanford,  pic- 
tured Uncle  Sam  "throwing  his  money  with 
Morgan  &  Co.  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
war,"  La  FoUette  denounced  profiteers  as  the 
real  promoters  of  preparedness,  and  Eugene 
Debs,  leader  of  the  Socialist  p.arty,  declared 
he  would  rather  be  shot  as  a  traitor  than 
"go  to  war  for  Wall  Street." 

Foreseeing  that  we  might,  and  believing 
that  we  should,  enter  the  war,  pro-Allied 
groups  opened  a  preparedness  campaign  In 
1915.  Supported  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Leagues,  they  formed  committees  for  national 
security  and  American  rights,  organized  pa- 
rades, distributed  books,  films  and  leaflets 
identifying  preparedness  with  patriotism.  In- 
troduced a  bill  In  Congress  to  expand  the 
Reserve  into  a  continental  army  of  400.000 
and  called  for  a  Congressional  appropriation 
of  $500  million  to  build  an  "adequate  Navy." 
As  the  aglt.itlon  moimted,  vociferously  led 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Administration 
forces  took  alarm  lest  in  resisting  It.  In  a 
die-hard  grip  on  neutrality,  they  allow  a  par- 
tisan issue  to  develop  in  which  the  Republi- 
cans would  become  the  party  of  patriotism 
and  the  Democrats  be  identified  with  "weak- 
ness." 

Wilson  accordingly  embraced  prepared- 
ness, marched  strawhatted  in  parades,  sup- 
ported the  Army  Bill  for  increasing  the  Reg- 
ulars from  80.000  to  140.000  and  the  Reserves 
to  400,000.  and  approved  a  five-year  program 
of  naval  construction  to  provide  10  battle- 
ships. 16  cruisers,  50  destroyers  and  100  sub- 
marines. He  undertook  a  speaking  tour 
through  the  Midwest  on  behalf  of  the  Army 
Bill  but  failed  to  persuade  the  hard  core  of 
Isolationists  of  the  need  for  adequate  armed 
forces.  This  outcome  was  not  surprising 
since  he  balanced  every  eloquent  plea  to 
prepare  "not  for  war  but  for  adequate  na- 
tional defense"  with  an  equally  eioquent 
avowal  of  his  and  the  country's  "deep-seated 
passion  for  peace." 

In  the  spring  of  1916  debate  raged  In  Con- 
gress and  country  over  the  Army  BUI.  Pro- 
gressives thundered  against  militarism  as  the 
spawn  of  capitalist  greed  and  the  destroyer 
of  the  American  dream.  Interventionists  In- 
sisted America  must  Join  In  the  battle  of  the 
democracies  against  tyranny  (a  cause  embar- 
rassed by  the  inconvenient  alliance  of  the 
Czar)  If  political  freedom  was  to  survive  any- 
where. Preparedness  parades  grew  louder 
and  longer,  a  mammoth  example  on  Fifth 
Avenue  lasting  12  hours  with  125,000  civilian 
men  and  women  marchers,  200  brass  bands 
and  50  drum  rorps.  thousands  of  cheering 
observers  on  the  sidewalks  and  floodlights  on 
the  last  squadrons  as  they  marched  on  into 
the  night.  Impervious,  a  majority  of  Repub- 
lican Representatives  In  the  House  voted  to 
warn  American  citizens  off  armed  merchant 
ships,  indicating  their  firm  preference  for  dis- 
cretion over  neutral  rights. 

A  stunning  and  unexpected  testimony  to 
the  depth  of  pacifist  feeling  emerged  at  the 
Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  In  June. 
Wilson's  managers  had  planned  to  make 
patriotism   the   theme,  with   bands  concen- 


trating on  the  national  anthem  Instead  of 
"Dixie"  and  bursts  of  "spontaneous"  enthu- 
siasm for  the  flag.  These  demonstrations 
proved  uninspired  but  the  keynote  speech 
of  ex-Gov.  Martin  Glynn  of  New  York,  which 
argued  that  the  American  tradition  was  to 
stay  out  of  war  whatever  the  provocation, 
produced  a  frenzied  outburst  and  a  "delirium 
of  delight."  Designed  to  appeal  to  the  peace 
sentiment,  it  had  been  approved  In  advance 
by  the  President  who  no  less  than  any  other 
practicing  politician  In  search  of  re-election, 
was  Interested  In  consensus.  As  Glynn  cited 
each  historical  precedent,  his  audience  took 
up  the  chant,  "What  did  we  do?  What  did 
we  do?"  and  the  speaker  roared  in  reply.  "We 
did  not  go  to  war!"  Delegates  cheered, 
waved  flags.  Jumped  on  their  seats.  When 
Glynn,  becoming  somewhat  dismayed  at  what 
he  had  aroused,  tried  to  slide  over  his  pre- 
pared text,  they  yelled.  "No!  No!  Go  on! 
Give  us  more!  Morel  More!"  They  danced 
about  the  aisles,  "half  mad  with  Joy  .  .  . 
shouting  like  schoolboys  and  screaming  like 
steam  sirens." 

Glynn  had  shown  that  pacifism  Instead  of 
being  something  not  quite  manly,  was  right, 
patriotic  and  American.  The  effect  was 
"simply  electrifying."  Convention  leaders 
were  appalled.  Chairman  McCombs  hastily 
scribbled  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  "But  we  are 
willing  to  fight  If  necessary,"  signed  his 
name  and  passed  It  to  Glynn,  who  nodded 
and  called  back,  "I'll  take  care  of  that." 
But  by  now  fascinated  with  his  own  effect 
on  the  crowd,  he  never  did.  Political  plans 
were  deranged,  Wilson's  campaign  was  re- 
vised to  make  peace  the  main  Issue;  the  Re- 
publicans, repudiating  Roosevelt,  nominated 
Hughes  on  a  platform  of  "straight  and  hon- 
est neutrality"  and  lost  In  November  to  the 
slogan  promoted  by  Wilson's  managers,  "He 
kept  us  out  of  war." 

It  was  this  use  of  the  peace  sentiment 
which  accomplished  the  close  victory 
through  a  notably  sectional  vote  of  the 
Western  states  in  new  alliance  with  the 
South.  It  enabled  Wilson  to  recover  for  the 
Democratic  party  what  Bryan  had  three 
times  failed  to  win,  the  support  of  the  major- 
ity of  predominantly  agricultural  states. 

The  final  four  months  leading  up  to  U.S. 
belligerency  began  with  Wilson's  concerted 
effort  through  December  and  January  to  end 
the  war  through  mediation.  His  concept  of 
a  "peace  without  victory,"  although  called  by 
Senator  La  Pollette  "the  greatest  message  of 
the  century,"  did  not  appeal  to  the  belliger- 
ents. Since  neither  side  wanted  the  Amer- 
ican President  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  set- 
tlement and  each  was  bent  on  total  victory, 
Wilson's  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  failed. 

In  the  meantime  Germany,  having  built 
up  a  fleet  of  200  submarines,  took  the  deci- 
sion to  risk  American  hostility  for  the  sake  of 
an  all-out  effort  to  end  the  war  her  way. 
On  Jan.  31.  1917,  she  formally  notified  Wash- 
ington of  intent  to  resume  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  beginning  next  day.  All 
neutral  ships  would  be  "forcibly  prevented" 
from  reaching  England.  A  single  exception 
in  the  form  of  one  U.S.  passenger  ship  a  week 
would  be  allowed  provided  that  it  carry  no 
contraband,  dock  only  at  Falmouth  and  only 
on  a  Sunday,  be  marked  by  three  vertical 
stripes  each  a  meter  wide  painted  alternately 
white  and  red  and  fly  at  each  mast  a  large 
flag  checkered  white  and  red. 

At  the  prospect  of  funnels  "striped  like  a 
barber's  pole  and  a  flag  like  a  kitchen  table- 
cloth," the  American  historian  J.  B.  McMaster 
could  hardly  contain  his  Indignation.  The 
Insult  Implied  In  such  orders  addressed  to 
the  major  neutral  Indicated  that  Germany 
had  no  doubts  of  America's  answer.  "We  are 
counting  on  the  probability  of  war  with  the 
United  States,"  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  had  said  at  Supreme  Headquarters  when 
the  decision  was  taken,  but  "things  cannot 
be  worse  than  they  are  now.  The  war  must 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  whatever  means  as 
soon  as  possible."     Headquarters  had  con- 


vinced itself  that  In  the  time  before  the  sub- 
marine could  knock  out  the  Allies,  American 
military  assistance  would  "amount  to  noth- 
Ing."  But  the  civilian  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg  believed  the  entry  of  America 
meant  "finis  Germaniae." 

In  the  vortex  of  the  conflict,  America  had 
become,  willing  or  not,  a  major  pwwer:  as 
arsenal  and  bank  of  the  Allies  to  whose  cause 
our  economy  no  less  than  our  political  system 
was  now  attached,  and  as  obstacle,  so  long 
as  we  continued  to  supply  the  Allies,  to  any 
German  hope  of  victory.  To  yield  freedom 
of  the  seas  now  after  two  years'  hard-fought 
maintenance  of  the  principle  was  Incompati- 
ble with  flrst-class  status.  Wilson  was  left 
with  no  choice  but  to  declare  the  long- 
avoided  rupture  of  relations.  At  once  paciflst 
groups  were  roused  to  feverish  action  in  mass 
meetings  to  demand  that  American  ships  stay 
out  of  war  zones  while  interventionists  agi- 
tated equally  loudly  for  the  arming  of  our 
ships  and  the  aggressive  assertion  of  Ameri- 
can rights. 

As  ships  piled  up  In  home  ports,  American 
commerce  threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill 
affecting  the  entire  national  economy.  The 
Cabinet  grew  seriously  alarmed.  Although 
Wilson  possessed  the  executive  authority  to 
arm  ships,  he  was  reluctant  to  take  the  step 
that  would  Inevitably  start  the  shooting.  He 
preferred  to  ask  Congress  for  authorization, 
thus  touching  off  the  great  debate  and  fili- 
buster on  the  Armed  Ship  BUI.  In  the  midst 
of  It  came  the  revelation  of  the  telegram  from 
German  Foreign  Minister  Arthur  Zimmer- 
mann  Inviting  Mexico  Into  alliance  as  a  bel- 
ligerent. As  a  scheme  to  keep  U.S.  forces  oc- 
cupied on  their  own  border,  it  offered  to  help 
Mexico  regain  her  lost  territories  of  Texas, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Intercepted  and 
decoded  by  British  naval  Intelligence  and 
made  available  to  this  country,  the  telegram 
was  released  to  the  press  on  March  1  in  the 
hope  of  influencing  "the  little  band  of  will- 
ful men"  In  the  Senate.  It  failed  of  that 
purpose  but  aroused  the  American  public 
more  than  anything  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.  As  a  proposed  assault  on  US.  territory. 
It  convinced  Americans  of  German  hostility 
to  this  country. 

On  March  9  Congress  adjourned  without 
passing  the  bill.  The  President  Issued  the 
order  for  arming  ships  anyway  and  waited 
for  the  "overt  act."  It  came  on  March  18 
In  the  torpedoing  without  warning  of  three 
American  merchant  ships  with  heavy  loss  of 
life.  Conveniently  at  this  moment  the  over- 
throw of  the  Czar  by  the  preliminary  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  purlfled  the  Allied  cause  and 
the  advent  of  the  great  new  convert  to  de- 
mocracy under  the  Kerensky  regime  brought 
a  glow  of  enthusiasm  to  liberal  hearts.  At 
the  same  time  the  relentlessly  mounting  toll 
of  the  submarine  was  making  a  gravey.ird 
of  the  Atlantic  and  raising  a  serious  prospect 
of  the  Allies'  defeat. 

For  two  more  weeks  the  President  hesitated 
In  his  agony,  aflaicted  by  his  sense,  as  he  had 
said  earlier  that  month,  that  "matters  out- 
side our  life  as  a  nation  and  over  which 
we  had  no  control  .  .  .  despite  our  wish  to 
keep  free  of  them"  were  drawing  the  country 
into  a  war  It  did  not  want,  "If  any  nation 
now  neutral  should  be  drawn  In."  he  had  said 
in  November,  "it  would  know  only  that  it 
was  drawn  In  by  some  force  It  could  not  re- 
sist." 

This  is  as  Just  a  statement  of  the  truth 
as  any.  We  were  not  artlflclally  maneuvered 
to  a  fate  that  might  have  been  otherwise: 
what  engulfed  us  were  the  realities  of  world 
conflict.  In  the  latest  of  a  long  train  of 
scholars'  examinations,  Ernest  May  of  Har- 
vard in  his  "The  World  War  and  American 
Isolation,  1914-17,"  published  In  1959, 
concluded,  "Close  analysis  cannot  find  the 
point  at  which  he  [Wilson]  might  have 
turned  back  and  taken  another  road." 

On  April  2.  Wilson  went  to  Congress  to 
ask  for  Its  formal  acceptance  of  "the  status 
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of  belligerent  that  has  been  thrust  upon  t. 
He  put  the  blame  specifically  on  submarine 
^are:  "a  war  against  all  nations.  He 
^••neutrality  Is  no  longer  feasible  or  de- 
niable" when  the  peace  of  the  worW  and 
^dom  of  Its  peoples  are  menaced  by  the 
eStence  of  autocratic  governments  backed 
bfforce  which  Is  controlled  wholly  by  their 
Jii   not  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  validity  of  this  proposlOon  was  sonae- 
„hat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  had  be- 
ueved  neutrality  feasible  and  eminently  de- 
ikble  in  coexistence  with  these  same 
^lons  for  nearly  three  years.  "A  steadfast 
oeace"  he  now  discovered,  "can  never  be 
^intained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
Cocratlc  nations."  Citing  the  Zlmmer- 
mann  telegram  as  evidence  of  hostile  pur- 
pose he  said  there  could  be  no  asr  Jred  se- 
curity for  the  democracies  In  the  presence 
at  Prussian  autocracy,  "this  natural  foe  of 
liberty"  And  so  to  the  final  peroration: 
•The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy ..  •  tbe  right   is   more   precious   than 

peace."  ^     . 

Nothing  that  Wilson  said  about  the  danger 
to  democracy  could  not  have  been  said  all 
alone  For  that  cause  we  could  have  gone 
to  war  six  months  or  a  year  or  two  years 
earUer  with  incalculable  effect  on  history. 
Except  for  the  proof  of  hostility  In  the  re- 
eumed  submarine  campaign  and  the  Zlm- 
mermann  telegram,  our  cause  would  have 
been  as  valid,  but  we  would  then  have 
been  fighting  a  preventive  war— to  prevent 
a  victory  by  German  militarism  with  Its 
potential  danger  to  our  way  of  Ufe— not  a 
war  of  no  choice.  Instead,  we  waited  for  the 
overt  acts  of  hostility  which  brought  the 
war  to  us. 

The  experience  was  repeated  In  World  War 
n  Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  threat  of 
Nazism  to  democracy  and  the  evidence  of 
Japanese  hostility  to  us  was  sufficiently  plain, 
on  a  policy  level,  to  make  a  case  for  preven- 
tive war  But  It  was  not  that  plain  to  the 
American  people  and  we  did  not  fight  until 
we  were  attacked. 

In  our  wars  since  then  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  direction,  even  the 
policing,  of  world  affairs  has  been  almost 
loo  eager— as  eager  as  It  was  formerly  re- 
luctant. In  what  oixr  leaders  believe  to  be 
a  far-sighted  apprehension  of  future  danger, 
and  before  our  own  shores  or  tangible  in- 
terests have  been  touched,  we  launch  our- 
selves on  military  adventure  half  a  world 
away  with  the  result  that  the  country,  as 
distinct  from  the  Government,  does  not  feel 
itself  fighting  in  self-defense.  Korea  was 
thoroughly  unpopular  and  Vietnam— where 
we  have  gone  a  step  further  Into  a  purely 
preventive  war,  to  contain  Chinese  Conunu- 
nlsm— even  more  so.  In  the  circumstances 
the  instinct  of  the  country  is  uneasy,  con- 
sciences troubled  and  counsels  divided. 

Two  kinds  of  war,  acquisitive  and  preven- 
tive,   make    hard    explaining    and    the    last 
more  so  than  the  first.     Although  the  first 
might  be   considered   less   moral,   so   far   in 
human  experience  abstract  morality  has  not 
notably   determined   the   conduct    of   states 
and  a  good.  Justifiable  reason  like  need,  or 
irredentlsm  or   "manifest   destiny,"   can   al- 
ways be  found  for  taking  territory.    Besides 
acquisitive  wars  tend  to  be  short,  sharp  and 
successful  and  success  never  needs  explain- 
ing     But    It    Is    never    possible    to    prove    a 
preventive  war  to  have  been  necessary,  for 
no  one  can  ever  tell  what  would  have  hap- 
pened without  it.     Given  the  gap  In  modern 
power  and  organized  resources  between  China 
and  oureelves.  our  exaggerated  fear  of  Chi- 
nese Communism,  both  as  threat  to  us  and 
in  Its  appeal  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  seems  un- 
warranted by  a  "clear  and  present  danger." 
In  the  grip  of  a  new  Illusion  we  have  not 
waited,  as  In  World  Wars  I  and  II,   for  the 
enemy's  shot  to  be  aimed  at  us. 

In  April,  1917,  the  Illusion  of  Isolation  was 
destroyed.    America  came  to  the  end  of  In- 


nocence, and  of  the  exuberant  freedom  of 
bachelor  independence.  That  the  respons  - 
bUltles  of  world  power  have  not  made  us 
happier  is  no  surprise.  To  help  ourselves 
manage  them  we  have  replaced  the  Ulusion 
of  Isolation  with  a  new  illusion  of  omnipo- 
tence.    That  screen,  too.  must  faU. 

Where    once    we    saw    ourselves    self-con- 
tained and  free  to  stand  apart,  we  now  see 
ourselves  as  if  endowed  with  some  mission 
to   organize   the   world   in  our  Image.     Mili- 
tarily we  could  knock  out  Hanoi,  and  doubt- 
less  Peking,   too,    tomorrow   but   we   cannot 
raise    a    clean    new    democracy    on    nuclear 
ashes     The  terrible  fact  for  military  strate- 
gists is  that  they  have  acquired  a  weapon 
that  cannot   be   used— which   is   a   problem 
new  in  history.     Whatever  our  material  or 
political  power.  It  Is  not  enough  for  omnip- 
otence     We  cannot  mold  the  non-Western 
world  to  our  desires  nor  require  lt£  accept- 
ance  of   our   concepts   of   political   freedom 
and    representative   government.      It   Is   too 
late  in  history   to  export  to  the  nations  of 
Asia   and   Africa  with   unschooled   and   un- 
dernourished  populations   In    the   hundreds 
of   mUUons    the  democracy   that   evolved   in 
the  West  over  a  thousand  years  of  slow  small- 
scale  experience  from  the  Saxon  village  moot 
to  the  BUI  of  Rights.     They  have  not  had 
time  to  learn  It  and  history  Is  not  going  to 
give  them  time.     Meanwhile,  we  live  on  the 
same  globe.     The  better  part  of  valor  is  to 
spend   It   learning   to   live   with  differences 
however  hostUe.  unless  and  untU  we  can  find 
another  planet. 


STUDENT  LEADERS  MEET  WITH 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
an  article  by  Gregory  Craig  was  printed 
about  a  report  upon  a  meeting  of  student 
leaders  with  the  Secretary  of  State  I 
believe  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr  Discoi-RAGiNG  Visrr  WrrH  Dean  Rusk 
,  Note —A    Harvard    senior    reports    on    a 
meeting   between   student   leaders   and    the 
Secretary    of    State,    and    tells    why   It    has 
deepened  his  concern  over  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy.) 
(By  Gregory  B.  Craig) 
I  am  one  of  those  more  moderate  college 
students    generally    described    a^    '•sertously 
concerned"  or  "deeply  troubled"  about  our 
government's  policy  In  Vietnam.     Two  weeks 
ago  I  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
as  a  member  of  a  student  delegation  to  dis- 
cuss our  country's  course  In  Vietnam.    The 
meeting   Intensified    my   concern   and    gen- 
erated many  new  misgivings  about  our  fu- 
tiue  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  letter  that  led  to 
our  meeting  with  Mr.  Rusk,  on  my  reac- 
tion to  the  meeting  Itself,  and  on  my  grow- 
ing pessimism  about  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 

"student  response  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  taken  many  fonns,  ranging  from  teach- 
ins  and  fasts  to  burning  draft  cards  and  l>- 
Ing  down  in  front  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's car.  But  the  most  recent  (and  per- 
haps most  quietly  dramatic)  reaction  to  the 
war  rejected  the  "protest  ethic '  and  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  President,  signed 
bv  one  hundred  student  body  presidents  and 
college  newspaper  editors  from  colleges  and 
universities  all  over  the  country. 

The  letter,  reprinted  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  30,  reported  that  In- 
creasing  numbers   of   America's   most  loyal 


and  courageous  young  people— people  who 
are  devoted  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  to  law  and  order— are 
deeply  troubled  about  the  posture  of  our 
eovernment  in  Vietnam.  The  student  lead- 
ers wrote  that  for  every  mlUtant  dissenter, 
there  are  scores  of  students  who  are  con- 
fused about  our  basic  purpose  and  policy 
in  Vietnam.  The  letter  then  cited  a  series 
of  questions  for  the  President,  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  questions  would  open 
up  a  dialogue  between  the  Administration 
and  the  mainstream  of  American  youth 
about  the  grovrtng  doubts  In  students  minds 
concerning  our  objectives  In  Vietnam. 

The  response  to  this  letter  from  outside 
the  academic  community  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  Time  printed  excerpts  from  the 
letter  In  Its  "Man  of  the  Year  arUcle.  The 
Boston  Globe  ran  an  editorial  entitled 
••Speak  Dp,  Mr.  President,"  and  suggested 
that  the  questions  In  the  letter  were  ques- 
tions that  should  be  answered  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  whole  country  and  the 
rest  Of  the  world.  By  the  end  of  January, 
an  additional  hundred  student  body  presi- 
dents and  editors  had  endorsed  the  letter  so 
that  almost  every  major  institution  of  higher 
education  was  represented,  from  small  mid- 
western  state  coUeges  to  prestigious  I%y 
League  universities,  from  CathoUc  girls 
schools  to  Big  Ten  multiversities. 

On  behaU  of  the  President.  Secretary  Rusk 
wrote  a  deUlled  response,  concluding  in  an 
invitation  to  the  signatories  to  meet  with  hUn 
and  to  continue  the  dialogue  In  a  more  per- 
sonal and  meaningful  faahlon.  Although 
the  Secretary  took  great  pains  to  answer  the 
questions  posed  in  the  student*'  letter,  few 
signers  felt  that  the  Secretary's  letter  re- 
solved the  confusion.  In  an  editorial  the 
Crimson  called  Mr.  Rusk's  response  'almost 
patheUc  in  Its  reUance  on  worn-out  shells  ol 
Ideas." 

As  one  of  the  original  drafters  of  the  letter, 
I  began  to  organize  an  executive  committee 
of  the  signers  to  set  up  the  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Bob  Powell,  President 
of  the  Student  Body  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  ■"^a^  cocha^r- 
man.  After  lengthy  negotiations  with  the 
SUte  Department,  the  number  of  people  who 
would  speak  with  the  Secretary  was  limited 
to  45  and  the  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  January  31.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee decided  to  release  a  response  to  Secre- 
tarv  Rusk's  letter  before  our  meeting  with 
hlrn  in  order  to  focus  our  questions  more 
clearly  and  to  take  the  dialogue  one  step 
further.  . 

Our   second   letter   focused  on   our   prob- 
lems in  defining  Secretary  Rusk's  description 
of    our    government's    poUcy    as    a      middle 
course  "    We  felt  two  alternatives  were  open 
to  the  government:  to  pursue  a  negotiated 
settlement  in   which  neither  side  seeks  vic- 
tory nor  accepts  defeat,  or  to  rely  on  a  mill- 
tarv  solution  requiring  the  surrender  of  the 
other   side.     We    feared    that   aithough   the 
governments  statements  publicly  comrn Uted 
us  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  our  military 
actions  in  Vietnam,  combined  with  contra- 
dictory statements  by  high  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration, served  to  undermine  that  ob- 
lective      We  believe  that  negotiations  were 
impossible  until  the  credibility  of  our  gov- 
ernment's desire  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
was    unquestionable,    and    so   we    urged    the 
eovernment  to  take  tangible  and  unequiv- 
ocal steps  towards  a  negotiated  settlement. 
The     letter    posed     additional     questions: 
What   tvpe   of   negotiated   settlement   would 
be  acceptable  to  our  governmer.f     Were  we 
in  fact  prepared  to  accept  a  settlement  less 
than  complete  surrender  of  the  other  slder 
The  letter  also  outlined  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  dangers  of  increasing  reliance  on 
miUtary   action.     If   Hanoi   was   In   fact   re- 
sponsible   for    supplying    and    directing    the 
war   effort,   would   not   a    mllitarv-    scluvion 
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require  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Hanoi  mili- 
tarily? And  was  It  possible  that  both  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
Stand  by  and  allow  Hanoi  to  be  beaten  with- 
out giving  significant  support  to  the  North- 
ern regime?  To  seek  a  military  solution, 
we  felt,  would  rlslc  the  dangers  of  a  wider, 
longer,  and  more  costly  war.  Our  major 
concerns  as  we  went  Into  the  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  the  dangers  of 
such  a  continuing  escalated  war  and  the 
attitude  of  our  government  toward  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

I  felt  that  the  group  of  students  was  an 
impressive  delegation — articulate,  forthright, 
and  representative  of  li.rge  numbers  of 
American  students.  The  group  represented 
all  shades  of  political  belief,  all  types  of 
colleges,  and  all  pasta  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  students  were  Republicans;  some  had 
signed  petitions  In  support  of  the  war  a 
year  earlier  and  had  voted  for  Barry  Gold- 
water  In  1964.  One  commented  as  we 
walked  Into  the  State  Department,  "The 
Secretary  has  only  to  say  a  few  things,  and 
I'll  be  persuaded."  In  short,  the  students 
entered  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Rusk  honestly 
puzzled,  eager  to  talk,  and  with  many  want- 
ing to  be  persuaded.  In  the  course  of  the 
Interview,  the  Secretary  managed  to  alienate 
them  all.  to  a  man. 

Since  the  meeting  was  held  off  the  record 
With  the  explicit  agreement  that  we  would 
not  quote  the  Secretary  publicly,  I  can  only 
give  my  general  Impressions  of  the  discus- 
sion that  we  had.  As  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, I  had  an  advantage  In  that  I  could 
follow  up  questions  without  waiting  to  be 
called  upon,  and,  because  I  was  sitting  next 
to  the  Secretary.  I  could  study  him  more 
closely  as  he  gave  his  answers. 

The  Secretary  seemed  Insufficiently  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  an  unlimited 
war.  unlimited  both  in  terms  of  time  and 
In  terms  of  intensified  military  action.  I  waa 
particularly  distressed  at  his  reiteration  that 
the  other  side  had  to  make  major  concessions 
before  any  sort  of  meaningful  negotiations 
could  take  place.  He  had  missed  our  major 
point.  Of  course  we  felt  that  the  Viet  Cong 
should  make  concessions  to  match  ours,  but 
we  were  unsure  about  our  own  government's 
willingness  to  accept  a  settlement  less  than 
victory.  We  believed  that  our  own  good  faith 
had  to  be  demonstrated  In  tangible  ways, 
before  attempts  could  be  made  to  persuade 
the  opposition  to  make  concessions.  Too 
often,  we  thought,  our  expressed  desire  for 
a  negotiated  political  settlement  had  been 
undercut  by  our  actions,  and  too  often  ovir 
sincerity  had  been  thrown  Into  doubt  by 
contradictory  statements  of  administration 
officials.  In  short,  we  sought  assurances  that 
the  administration  waa  prepared  to  negoti- 
ate on  a  give-and-take  basis.  We  not  only 
did  not  obtain  such  assurances,  but  we  left 
feeling  that  our  government  would  accept 
peace  only  through  capitulation  of  the  other 
side;  that  the  American  government  waa  in 
fact  gradually  committing  Itself  to  a  mili- 
tary solution,  thereby  risking  a  lengthy  and 
dangerous  war. 

The  group  came  out  of  the  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  quite  literally  stunned.  There 
had  been  virtually  no  coram unlcatlon;  the 
Secretary  did  not  seem  to  understand  our 
questions,  and  his  responses  appeared  to  be 
superficial  and  hopeleesly  rigid.  As  one 
member  of  the  group  said.  "It  was  like  two 
ships  passing  In  the  night."  In  ninety  min- 
utes of  discussion,  the  Secretary  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dlsaffectlng  even  the  moet  moder- 
ate members  of  the  group.  Many  of  the 
students  were  visibly  shaken. 

It  seems  clear  that  both  communication 
and  understanding  have  broken  down  be- 
tween a  sizable  portion  of  the  student  popu- 
lation and  the  Johnson  Administration. 
Unless  our  government  candidly  spells  out 
the  consequences  of  our  present  ootirse  In 


Vietnam  and  Just  as  candidly  presents 
rational  alternatives  to  that  course,  student 
dissatisfaction  will  quickly  become  dlsaCTec- 
tlon.  And  If  the  Johnson  Administration 
continues  to  dredge  up  comfortable  new 
Justifications  for  uncomfortable  old  policies, 
passive  disaffection  coxUd  quickly  '.urn  Into 
active  non-coOperatlon.  Unless  this  situa- 
tion Is  remedied,  our  country  faces  the  tragic 
prospect  of  a  great  number  of  its  most 
talented  and  thoughtful  young  people  be- 
coming Increasingly  alienated  from  all 
aspects  of  American  life,  and  these  same 
people  viewing  the  notion  of  a  national  pur- 
pK>se  with  growing  cynicism  and  Intensified 
hostility. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   PROXMIRE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1967,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch contained  an  interesting  article 
concerning  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Honorable  William  Proxmire. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  several 
Senate  committees  since  his  first  coming 
to  the  Senate  in  1957.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  later  became  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. He  has  been  a  conscientious  and 
valuable  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee oh  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
Post-Dispatch  article  refers  to  his  new 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  believe  that  this  article  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sen.^tor     Turns     Educator     on     Economic 

Problems — William  Proxmire.  or  Wiscon- 
sin,   Expands    and    Gives    New    Force    to 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

(By  Raymond  P.  Brandt) 

Washington.  March  4. — Under  the  ener- 
getic chairmanship  of  Democratic  Senator 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  been  enlarged,  re- 
shuffled and  revitalized  Into  a  better- 
equipped  forum  for  congressional  and  public 
education. 

The  committee  was  established  by  the  1946 
Employment  Act,  which  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  three-man  council  of  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  help  him  prepare  an  annual 
economic  report  to  Congress  on  how  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  should 
promote  maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power. 

The  enlarged  20-member  committee  gives 
equal  representation  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Missouri  Is  the  only  state  with  three 
members;  Senator  Stuart  Symington  of  St. 
Louis  and  Representative  Richard  Boiling  of 
Kansas  City.  Democrats,  and  Representative 
Thomiis  B.  Curtis  of  Webster  Groves.  Re^ 
publican.  All  are  Influential  members  of 
Important  legislative  committees. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  no  authority  to 
report  out  legislative  measures.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  give  the  congressional  answer  to 
the  President's  economic  report  and  the 
more-detailed  supporting  report  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  employs 
seven  fulltlme  professional  economists,  holds 
public  hearings  to  obtain  the  views  of  high- 
ranking  government  officials,  prominent  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  and  distinguished 


academic  economists.  Throughout  the  year 
the  committee  and  subcommittees  hold  hear- 
ings on  special  topics  and  Issue  voluminous 
studies. 

The  formal  answer  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  January  report  will  be  made 
public  before  March  20.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican members  are  presently  conferring 
separately  to  write  their  partisan  drafts.  The 
final  document  Is  expected  to  be  mildly  criti- 
cal, with  Republican  and  Individual  Demo- 
cratic dissents. 

The  51-year-old  Proxmire,  who  succeeded 
73-year-old  Representative  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas,  has  matured  since  1959  when  he 
publicly  attacked  In  a  series  of  speeches  what 
he  called  the  dictatorial  tactics  of  the  then 
Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

He  has  retained  his  political  Independence 
while  going  up  the  Senate  seniority  ladder. 
He  ranks  next  to  the  chairman  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  his 
new  position  he  has  restored  a  little  har- 
mony and  some  co-operation  with  Republi- 
cans who  were  irrtated  by  what  they  con- 
sidered Patman's  dictatorial  ways,  his 
patronage  appointments  to  the  committee 
staff  and  his  selection  of  special  studies. 

The  new  chairman  is  already  on  record 
against  some  of  the  Johnsonian  budget  and 
economic  recommendations.  He  oppxjsed  the 
proposed  surtax,  arguing  that  a  sounder  re- 
sult can  be  obtained  by  cutting  expenditures 
on  the  space  and  public  works  programs  and 
by  withdrawing  four  to  six  Army  dlvlBlons 
from  Europe.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Ad- 
ministration set  a  definite  wage-price  guide- 
post  figure,  perhaps  slightly  above  5  per 
cent  for  wages  this  year  to  compensate  for 
an  expected  2.5  per  cent  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living.  He  says  this  might  prevent  higher 
wage  agreements.  He  and  Republican 
Curtis  agree  that  the  Administration  should 
give  quarterly  reports  on  budget  outlays,  es- 
pecially on  military  expenditures.  They 
agree  also  on  hiring  economic  graduate  stu- 
dents as  committee  interns. 

Proxmire  was  elected  in  1957  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Republican  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  He  criticized  Mc- 
Carthy's Senate  investigations  of  alleged 
Communists  In  Government  and  came  to 
Washington  as  a  progressive  In  the  Wiscon- 
sin LaPollette  tradition.  He  called  for  100 
per  cent  farm  price  parity,  lower  taxes  on 
low  Incomes,  higher  social  security  benefits, 
higher  federal  pay,  stronger  anti-monopoly 
enforcement  and  lower  Interest  rates.  He 
believed  that  Majority  Leader  Johnson  kept 
him  off  the  Finance  Committee  because 
Proxmire  wanted  to  wipe  out  the  27.5  per 
cent  oil  depletion  tax  allowance  granted  oil 
producers. 

As  chairman,  Proxmire  has  named  six  sub- 
committees for  special  studies,  making  him- 
self head  of  the  one  on  government  economy. 
He  says  he  is  especially  pleased  with  two  new 
Senate  members.  Symington  and  Charles  H. 
Percy  (Rep.),  niinois,  both  former  business- 
men. 

Symington  Is  deeply  worried  about  present 
Inflationary  pressures  and  the  continuing  def 
icits  m  the  balance  of  payments.  Although 
Percy  formerly  headed  a  photographic  com 
pany  that  encountered  Intense  foreign  com- 
petition, he  Is  an  ardent  advocate  of  low 
International  trade  barriers. 

The  committee  staff  has  already  started 
on  three  timely  studies.  The  first  Is  on  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  plans  for  the  postwar  period.  The  sec- 
ond will  be  on  how  to  maintain  a  high  em- 
ployment economy,  and  the  third  on  the 
Communist  Chinese  economy,  similar  to  the 
valuable  study  several  years  ago  on  the  Rus- 
sian economy. 

Proxmire  Is  also  considering  how  the  com- 
mittee can  recommend  an  understandable 
budget  that  combines  the  best  features  of 
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the  administrative,   consolidated   cash   and 
nnuonal  Income  accounts  budgets. 

He  expects  substantial  results  from  the 
subcommittee  on  urban  affairs  l^eaded  by 
Sresentatlve  Boiling,  which  is  1  kely  to 
Sold  hearings  In  the  principal  cities  that 
Have  crime,  housing  and  financial  problems, 
m  a  reshuming  of  the  staff,  the  former  ex- 
-•utlve  director,  James  W.  Knowles.  a  re- 
jected economist,  has  been  replaced  by 
T^  R  Stark,  his  former  deputy.  Knowles 
now  hak  charge  of  the  staff  studies  and  re- 
nnrts  Stark  is  handling  the  administrative 
cork' involved  In  a  $300,000  annual  appro- 
bation and  contracts  with  outside  non- 
Lernment  research  studies  by  universities, 
foundations  and  individuals. 

in  his  first  chairmanship,  Proxmire  can  be 
proected  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  and 
bV  committee's  resources.  In  his  eariler 
Senate  years,  a  few  of  his  senior  colleagues 
railed  him  a  maverick,  a  loner,  a  political  op- 
portunist. None  disputed  his  Industry  and 
homework  on  intricate  subjects. 

Now  his  friends  praise  his  fairness  and  ef- 
forts for  harmony. 

Proxmire  has  the  educational  background 
for  the  understanding  of  complex  economic 
subjects.  He  has  a  B.A.  degree  from  Yale, 
master's  degrees  from  Harvard  In  b^lness 
and  public  administration.  In  Worid  War 
U  he  served  five  years  in  military  intelligence, 
retiring  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

His  political  career  attests  to  his  persist- 
ence He  served  In  the  Wisconsin  State  As- 
sembly one  term  before  trying  unsuccessfully 
for  the  governorship  three  times.  His  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  In  1957  and  re-election  in 
1958  were  taken  as  augurs  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  victory  In  1960. 

When  the  Joint  committee  was  created,  the 
late  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  then  Senate 
Republican  leader,  considered  it  so  important 
be  named  himself  the  first  chairman. 

Although  the  committee  has  no  direct 
legislative  authority,  the  persistent  and  in- 
dustrious Proxmire  Intends  to  make  it  a  vital 
educational  force  on  economic  problems,  fis- 
cal and  monetary,  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative, national  and  international. 


Our  aim  is  to  see  that  the  goal  of  cleaner 
air  Is  attained  without  jeopardizing  the  Na- 
tion's future  fuel  supply.  This  is  a  real 
danger  If  control  regulations  are  Imposed 
before  technology  is  developed  to  make  it 
possible  to  meet  new  standards. 

The  control  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  fuel  burning,  a  high  priority  item  in 
the  Nation's  air  pollution  program,  points  up 
this  danger.  „  ^  v,„ 

Sulfur  oxide  emissions  can  be  controlled  by 
barring  the  use  of  fuels  with  more  than  a 
trace  of  sulfur,  as  has  been  proposed  In  sev- 
eral instances. 

Under  present  technology,  standards  this 
strict  If  widely  adopted,  as  the  Department 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
posed, would  prohibit  the  burning  of  almost 
all  of  the  Nation's  vast  coal  reserves  and 
most  of  its  heavy  Industrial  fuel  oil. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  stated;  'Regardless  of  price,  there  are 
no  significant  quantities  of  coal  available 
which  could  meet  these  sulfur  limits."  He 
added-  "For  all  practical  purposes,  these  lim- 
its would  (alsot  eliminate  the  use  of  residual 
oil  "  Yet  coal  today  Is  needed  to  produce 
more  than  half  of  all  the  Nation's  electricity, 
and  oil  is  used  to  generate  another  6  per  cent. 
Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  general  adoption 
of  such  rigid  limitations  on  sulfur  in  fuel  at 
this  time  would  create  an  even  more  serious 
problem  than  that  caused  by  sulfur  oxides 
in  the  air— a  shortage  of  fuel  and  economic 
chaos  In  fuel-producing  areas  and  in  fuel- 
using  Industries. 

The  better  approach  Is  to  develop  a  feasible 
and  practical  method  of  controlling  the 
emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  before  such  far- 
reaching  regulations  are  Imposed.  This  will 
permit  optimum  utUlzation  of  our  fuel  re- 
serves, thus  assuring  both  adequate  energy 
for  an  expanding  industrial  economy  and 
clean  air. 


CLEANER  AIR 
Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  recent  discussions  on  elimi- 
nating pollution  from  air  have  appeared 
to  strike  out  most  strongly  at  the  use  of 
coal  as  a  fuel.  We  all  know  the  impor- 
tance of  coal  and  coal  mining  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  and  we  know  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  interest  in  remov- 
ing pollutants  from  stack  gases  where 
coal  is  used. 

I  submit  for  review  today  an  article 
issued  jointly  by  the  National  Ck)al 
Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Clean  Air  and 

Plentiful  Fuel— The  Nation  Must  Have 

Both."    It  indicates  the  support  by  both 

the  coal  Industry  and  labor  of  the  na- 

'       tlonal  goal  of  cleaner  air. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
pamphlet  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Coal  Indcstbt  and  Labor  Support  National 
Goal  or  Cleaner  Aie 
Cleanliness  of  the  air  Is  a  national  Impera- 
tive.   We  share  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  over  air  pollution.     The  various  In- 
dustries making  up  the  industrial  federation 
built  around  coal — America's  most  abundant 
fuel — support  the  objective  of  clean  air. 
CXIII 429 — Part  6 


alternate  supply  or  fcel  not  avad-able 

NATIONALLY 

Too  many  people  take  It  for  granted  that 
if  coal  and  heavy  fuel  oil  with  more  than 
slight  amounts  of  sulfur  are  barred,  replac- 
ing them  would  be  simple.  Could  the 
Nation  meet  its  spirallng  electrical  energy 
demand  under  such  conditions? 
The  answer  Is  No! 

Could  nuclear  power  fill  the  fuels  gap? 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  said  that 
the  Nation's  known  reserves  of  low-cost  ura- 
nium—some 145.000  tons— could  produce,  in 
present  reactors,  only  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity that  could  be  produced  from  about 
two  billion  tons  of  coal. 

If  It  were  possible  to  force  the  electric 
utilities  by  air  pollution  regulations  to  sub- 
stitute uranium  for  coal  In  producing  elec- 
tricity, the  known  low-cost  reserves  would  be 
exhausted  in  eight  years. 

Even  assuming  that  the  lack  of  low-cost 
uranium  does  not  create  an  Inhibiting  factor, 
the  AEC  has  frequently  stated  that  for  sev- 
eral decades  atomic  energy  wlU  supplement 
and  can  not  replace  coal-produced  power. 
Moreover,  construction  capacity  and  safety 
requh-ements  would  preclude  any  Immediate 
shift  over  to  nuclear  power. 

How  about  natural  gas?  There  is  not 
enough  gas  avaUable,  even  at  a  prenoium 
price  to  replace  coal  and  heavy  fuel  oil.  In 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Gas  Industry  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  spokesmen  have 
warned  gas  reserves  are  insufficient  to  permit 
wide-spread  substitution  of  gas  for  coal  and 
oil  as  a  pollution  control  measure. 

Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  any  long 
term  solution  of  air  poUutlon  must  take  Into 
account  the  avaUablUty  of  adequate  fuel 
supplies  for  the  Nation's  growing  demand 
for  energry. 

RESEARCH  IS  THE   KEY  TO  CLEANER   AIR 

Research  is  the  key  to  assuring  the  Nation 
of  cleaner  air  without  jeopardizing  adequate 
fuel  supplies  for  the  future. 


An  urgent  national  priority  has  been 
assigned  to  cleaning  up  the  air.  At  least 
an  equal  priority  must  be  assigned  to  de- 
veloping the  technology  to  assure  clean  air 
without  hampering  industrial  operation  and 
future  Industrial  growth. 

The  Congress  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  directed 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  pursue  research  on  removal  of 
sulfur  from  fuels  and  sulfur  oxides  from  flue 
gases.  Thus  far,  emphasis  by  HEW  has  been 
on  development  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions. Research  has  not  been  assigned  the 
priority  Congress  intended  it  should  have. 

Coal  and  its  consumers,  meanwhile,  have 
made  many  advances  through  research. 
With  the  modern  equipment  now  available, 
soot  and  flyash  emissions  are  being  elimi- 
nated as  significant  pollution  problems. 
Industry  has  Invested  billions  of  dollars  In 
equipment  and  facilities  such  as  coal  wash- 
ing plants  to  achieve  progress  in  elimination 
of  free  sulfur  and  waste  from  coal.  Now  it 
Is  concentrating  on  sulfur  controls. 

The  coal  and  electric  utility  Industries  are 
co-sponsoring  a  five-year  $4.3  million  re- 
search program  to  define  the  physiological 
effects  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  find  methods  of  sulfur  removal  and 
sulfur  oxide  control.  Much  of  this  work  Is 
being  done  by  the  coal  industry's  own  re- 
search agency,  Bituminous  Coal  Research, 
Inc.,  as  an  extension  of  its  decade-long  study 
of  air  pollution  control.  In  addition,  many 
private  companies  and  government  agencies 
are  engaged  In  research  along  these  lines. 

The  coal  industry  has  a  long  record  of 
cooperation  with  Federal,  state  and  city  air 
pollution  control  agencies  in  formulating 
technically  sound  legislation  and  regulations 
for  poUutlon  abatement. 

COAL  RECOMMENDS  THAT— 

1.  Research  into  means  of  controlling 
sulfur  oxides  emissions  be  greatly  expanded 
and  accelerated,  with  an  Increased  share  of 
Federal  research  funds.  The  magnitude  of 
the  task  demands  this  type  of  crash  program. 

2.  Air  pollution  regulations,  at  all  gov- 
ernment levels,  recognize  the  limitations  of 
control  technology,  fuel  availability  and  the 
economic  impact  on  industry  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  control  technology  develops,  regulations 
can  be  progressively  tightened  to  meet  the 
utimate  goal  of  clean  air. 


ERA  OF  REALINEMENTS  LOOMS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Era  of  Realinements  Looms," 
which  was  written  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch 
and  pubUshed  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  13.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Era  of  Realinement  Looms 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
Washington. — Today's  diplomat  is  looking 
backward  for  light  on  what  may  lie  ahead. 
Major  field  of  Interest  and  reading,  right 
now  is  the  18th  century  up  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

That  period  of  history  is  beUeved  to  bear 
much  relation  to  the  present.  It  was  a  pe- 
riod of  movement  among  the  nations.  Old 
alliances  came  unstuck.  New  ones  were 
formed  and  reformed.  Ideology  had  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  the  patterns. 

One  of  the  many  wars  of  the  period  was 
called  "the  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear."  A  British 
Captain  Jenkins  had  lost  an  ear.  allegedly 
In  a  brush  with  the  Spanish  Coast  Guard. 
It  became  one  cause  of  a  war  between  Britain 
and  Spain. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  SOUGHT 

The  previous  nth  century  had  been  domi- 
nated by  the  Ideological  wars  of  Roman 
Catholics  against  Protestants.  The  period 
after,  beginning  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  dominated  by  the  Ideology  of  the 
class  struggle.  But  In  between  were  nearly 
90  years  of  nations  Interested  In  national  In- 
terests and  maneuvering  among  each  other 
for  opportunities  for  Improving  them. 

Typical  of  the  period  Is  that  at  one  time 
Protestant  Britain  was  allied  with  Roman 
Catholic  Austria  against  the  equally  non- 
Ideologlcal  alliance  of  Catholic  France  with 
Protestant  Prussia.  In  the  previous  cen- 
tury a  man  knew  his  enemies  by  their  reli- 
gion. In  the  18ih  century,  religion  became 
Incidental  to  international  war  and  politics. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  nations  now  are 
going  through  the  kind  of  transition  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
17th   century 

So  far  (Since  World  War  II)  there  is  no 
actual  case  of  a  Communist  country  bear- 
ing arms  against  another  Communist  coun- 
try in  alliance  with  a  capitalist  country. 
But  within  recent  weeks  Moscow  has  In- 
formed the  Soviet  peoples  of  the  possibility 
of  a  war  with  Communist  China.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  has  sent  arms  to  India  to  help 
India  defend  itself  against  China. 

The  outstanding  trademark  of  these  Im- 
mediate times  is  uncertainty  about  the 
lineup  of   nations  in  the  days  Just  ahead. 

Americans  talk  about  the  new  pro-Russian 
Inclinations  of  Washington.  Moscow  accuses 
Washington  of  wanting  to  make  a  deal  with 
Communist  China  And  Washington  worries 
whether  after  all  Moscow  and  Peking  may 
manage  to  get  together  again. 

DEEP    TIES    OF    INTEREST 

West  Germany  woos  Eastern  Europe  ex- 
cept for  East  Germany.  That  unhappy  place 
wistfully  reminds  Its  neighbors  of  the  com- 
mon religion  of  communism. 

Probably,  there  will  be  less  actual  change 
than  the  noises  of  the  moment  might  Imply. 
The  United  States  and  Western  Europe  are 
bound  together  by  deep  ties  of  interest. 
Prance  Is  not  leaving  the  Western  commu- 
nity. West  Germany  is  deeply  Imbedded  In 
that  same  community.  President  de  Gaulle 
may  decide  to  keep  Britain  out  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  again.  But  Britain's  trade  with 
the  Common  Market  countries  has  been  ris- 
ing faster  than  its  trade  with  any  other  eco- 
nomic group. 

There  Is  trouble  within  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity over  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty.  But  that  trouble  Is  not  enough  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  rtish  Into  any 
withdrawal  of  Its  armed  forces  from  Ger- 
many. 

Among  the  Communist  countries  there  are 
ties  that  bind  Just  as  there  are  differences 
more  openly  expressed.  The  NATO  Alliance 
still  exists  and  so  does  the  important  In- 
tangible of  the  Atlantic  community. 

The  NATO  alliance  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
continue  to  be  the  main  features  of  security 
In  Europe. 

Yet  there  Is  fresh  thlnlOng  going  on  about 
a  new  and  very  different  security  system 
for  Europe.  Motion  In  new  directions  could 
pick  up  once  the  Vietnam  war  Is  finished. 

The  war  iteelf  tends  to  check  the  rate  of 
movement  out  of  old  patterns.  So  long  as 
It  continues  it  Is  difficult — some  say  Impos- 
sible— for  Washington  and  Moscow  to  get 
anv  closer. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  no  sign  of  any 
progress  toward  peace.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  repeated  hardened  Ameri- 
can terms  for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
hardened  Its  terms.  The  peace  season  has 
been  closed. 

The  White  House  Is  beUeved  nearly  ready 
to  authorize  the  mining  of  Hanoi  Harbor. 
The  scale  and  Intensity  of  the  ground  fight- 
ing has  gone  up 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  con- 
cluded the  first  in  a  series  of  hearings  on 
various  bills  designed  to  strengthen  the 
enforcement  of  our  laws  and  to  remedy 
the  debilitating  effect  of  several  far- 
reaching  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  society  while 
augmenting  the  rights  of  the  criminal. 

I  have  time  and  again  called  attention 
to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  menace 
confronting  this  Nation.  Those  hear- 
ings emphatically  underscored  the 
need — the  imperative  necessity— for 
providing  better  protection  for  all  citi- 
zens from  the  lawless  elements  who  now 
commit  heinous  crimes  with  virtual  im- 
punity. 

The  legislative  remedies  proposed  and 
now  under  consideration  by  the  subcom- 
mittee are  complex  and  complicated. 
Most  of  them  are  highly  controversial. 
The  solution  to  this  grave  problem  will 
not  be  easy.  The  opposing  forces  to  law 
and  order  are  stronger  today  than  ever 
before,  and  are  gaining  greater  strength 
and  power  with  each  passing  hour. 
Statistics  and  glaring  headlines  in  the 
daily  press  give  irrefutable  evidence  of 
this.  Congress  must  act  to  stem  the 
tide  of  lawlessness  that  is  now  sweeping 
across  our  land. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
12,  1967,  entitled  "The  Problem:  Unequal 
Justice  Under  Law."  focuses  clearly  on 
the  vital  issue.  I  commend  it  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  conditions  that 
now  prevail. 

The  editorial  begins; 

The  Inscription  carved  in  bold  letters  over 
the  Imposing  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  suggests  that  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal  is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Justice  Under  Law.  The  fact  la  that  the 
court.  In  recent  years,  has  been  dispensing 
a  brand  of  Justice  that  Is  deplorably  un- 
equal. And  this  Is  what  the  shooting  has 
been  about  this  past  week  In  the  hearings 
before  Senator  McClellan's  subcommittee. 

Asstimlng  that  law-abiding  people  have 
rights,  and  we  think  they  have  or  should 
have,  these  rights  have  been  recklessly  dis- 
regarded by  a  majority  of  the  court. 

Commenting  on  the  subcommittee 
hearings  the  editorial  concludes: 

Still,  even  though  nothing  finally  emerges 
In  this  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearings  and  the  strong 
statements  by  most  of  the  witnesses  are 
a  reflection  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people.  A  Presi- 
dent or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  per- 
sonally remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But 
the  people  are  not:  they  live  In  Its  shadow 
every  day  and  every  night.  And  they  are 
sick  and  tired  of  unequal  Justice.  The  vol- 
ume of  crime  la  going  to  continue  Its  up- 
ward climb,  and  sooner  or  later  the  people 
win  make  themselves  heard. 

A  final  word:  Some  people  think  It  Is  al- 
most subversive  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  criticism  must  spring 
from  ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justice  Harlan, 
Clark,  Stewart  and  White,  No  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rulings  can 
be  found  than  those  which  appear  In  these 
dissents.     And  If  the  five  members  In  the 


majority  will  not  heed  even  the  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  as  the  Supreme 
Court  and,  still  worse,  the  law  itself,  falls 
Into  disrepute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Another  editorial 
appearing  in  Tuesday's,  March  14,  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  comments  on 
the  subcommittee's  work  in  a  provoca- 
tive piece  entitled,  "Crime  and  Ideology." 
Commenting  on  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  hampered  law  en- 
forcement, the  editorial  states : 

The  practical  effects  of  these  decisions. 
several  commentators  make  clear,  are  omi- 
nous. They  give  the  criminal  so  much  lee- 
way even  a  self-confessed  murderer  can  go 
free  Beyond  that,  we're  convinced,  an 
analysis  of  the  philosophy  the  decisions  re- 
flect would  tell  the  nation  a  good  deal  about 
its  crime   problem. 

Noting  that  there  was  no  indication  in 
the  recent  cases  of  previous  police  prac- 
tice serving  to  convict  innocent  persons, 
the  editorial  stated: 

R.^ther  than  legal  precedent  or  pr.icUcal 
Justice,  the  source  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority's  decisions  favoring  criminals  was 
lis  own  rarefied  Ideology.  This  has  become  so 
apparent  that  even  a  liberal  columnist  like 
Joseph  Kraft  has  recently  been  comment- 
ing on  "the  weakness  of  the  liberal  the- 
ology as  a  rationale  for  judicial  determina- 
tion." 

Their  connection  with  this  secular  the- 
ology gives  the  Court  decisions  an  impor- 
tance beyond  even  their  great  practical  ef- 
fect. For  It  Is  the  same  Ideology  that  holds. 
In  gross  exaggeration  of  several  certain 
truths,  that  a  criminal  Is  an  object  of  sym- 
pathy deserving  every  break,  that  society  sins 
against  the  criminal  rather  than  the  other 
way  around,  that  a  lawbreaker  bears  no  in- 
dividual   moral    responsibility. 

By  starting  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions embodying  that  Ideology  so  complete- 
ly, some  subcommittee  or  commission  might 
be  able  to  trace  Its  pervasive  effects,  and  Its 
concomitant  dilution  of  every  variety  of 
moral  authority. 

The  exploration  would  expose  one  Im- 
portant root  of  today's  troublesome  crime 
problem,  a  root  many  Ideologists  would  prefer 
to  keep  bidden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  strengthen  law 
enforcement  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  outlaw  wiretapping  except  by 
law-enforcement  officers  In  limited  cate- 
gories of  crime,  and  then  only  under  the 
rigid  supervision  and  control  of  court 
orders.  The  hands  of  the  Federal  and 
State  law-enforcement  offlcers  are  tied 
by  the  present  statute  and  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  interpreting  this  law. 
Organized  crime,  however,  can  tap  with 
little  or  no  risk  of  conviction  under  cur- 
rent law. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  bill  to  outlaw 
all  wiretapping  except  that  done  under 
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rigid  court  supervision  is  vital  in  the 
flght  against  organized  crime.  It  was 
encouraging,  therefore,  to  receive  a  let- 
ter signed  by  all  eight  of  the  former  U.S. 
attorneys  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  now  living,  urging  immediate 
clarification  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
Ding  Setting  forth  proposed  principles 
upon  which  such  legislation  should  be 
vgsed— which  are  similar  to  the  thrust 
of  my  bill.  S.  675— the  letter  concludes: 
We  believe  a  proper  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual m  his  privacy  and  of  society  against 
the  commission  of  "modern"  crime  compels 
immediate  enactment  of  legislation  conso- 
nant with  these  principles. 


Mr  President,  these  eight  distin- 
guished men  of  the  law  are  Imminently 
qualified  commentators  on  the  law  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  their  support  in  the 
effort  to  pass  legislation  to  clarify  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  on  wiretapping. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of 
March  7,  1967,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  shall 
not  take  time  to  read  their  names,  but  I 
have  asked  to  place  the  letter  m  the 
Record.  This  Is  not  a  partisan  organi- 
zation. Of  the  eight,  four  are  Republi- 
cans and  four  are  Democrats,  but  they 
are  united  in  their  judgment  and  con- 
clusions In  their  recommendations  for 
effective  tools  to  bring  about  better  law 

enforcement.  „,,.i. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Daily  News  earned  a 
shocking  editorial  entitled  "A  City  Es- 
cort Service."  It  states  that  Mayor 
Undsay,  of  New  York  City,  is  actively 
considering  establishing  "a  city  escort 
service" — for  women  and  the  elderly  to 
and  from  church  services  at  night. 
Think  of  it,  Mr.  President,  this  escort 
service  is  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  elderly  citizens  who  would  like  to 
worship  their  Maker  in  a  church  of  their 
choice.  Protection  from  what?  From 
whom'  From  violence  and  injury  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  them  by,  in  many 
instances,  confirmed  criminals  who  are 
roaming  the  streets  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  law  enforcement,  which  has  been 
seriously  handicapped  and  weakened  by 
court  decisions  that  freed  self-confessed 
murderers,  muggers,  robbers,  and  rapists. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 

expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
3  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 

Wo  JTCQ  C 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  not  only  are  women  and  the 
elderly  unsafe  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
City,  but  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  here  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Many  who  do  not  come 
within  either  of  those  categories  are  also 
"in  grave  danger  whenever  they  step  out 
on  the  streets  at  night." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  just  concluded  by  the  subcom- 
mittee mark  only  the  beginning.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  we  will  hold  an- 
other series  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
They  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  a 
.schedule  can  be  arranged. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act — to  rectify  by  statute,  or  by 
constitutional  amendment  if  need  be,  the 
"unequal  justice"  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  imposed  on  our  society. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 

yielding. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Problem— Unequal  Justice  Under  Law 
The  inscription  carved  in  bold  letters  over 
the  Imposing  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
building  suggests  that  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Justice  Under  Law.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
court,  m  major  rulings  in  criminal  cases  in 
recent  years,  has  been  dispensing  a  brand 
of  Justice  that  Is  deplorably  unequal.  And 
this  is  what  the  shooting  has  been  about  this 
past  week  in  the  hearings  before  Senator 
McClellan's  subcommittee. 

Assuming   that    law-abiding    people    have 
rights,   and  we  think   they  have   or  should 
have,  these  rights  have  been  recklessly  dis- 
regarded bv  a  majority  of  the  court.     The 
President  lias  often  spoken  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  homes,  on 
the  streets  and  In  their  places  of  business. 
Each  day  brings  new  evidence,  however,  that 
this  Is  rhetoric  and  nothing  more.     For  the 
people  are  not  secure  anywhere.     And  this 
msecurltv  Is  due  In  considerable  part  to  the 
extreme  'lengths  to  which  a   five-man  ma- 
iorlty  of  the  court  has  gone  In  enlarging  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  criminals.    Beading 
such  opinions  as  those  In  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda   cases,   one   might   think   that   the 
court  majority  has  never  heard  of  the  rights 
of  the  public — and  couldn't  care  less.     Cer- 
tainly It  does  not  subscribe  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  White  In  his  dissent  In 
the  Miranda  case  that  "the  most  basic  func- 
tion   of    goverrmient    Is   to    provide    for    the 
security  of  the  Individual  and  his  property." 
This  process  of  shielding  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  grew  out  of 
a  laudable  purpose  to  erect  safeguards  against 
criminal    convictions    based    on    coerced    or 
involuntary  confessions.     There  was  ample 
reason  for  this  some  25  or  30  years  ago.    For 
the    third   degree,    even    In    those    relatively 
recent  days,   had   not  disappeared  from   the 
law-enforcement  scene.    And  a  coerced  con- 
fes-slon   is   both   offensive  to   one's   sense   of 
Justice  and  unreliable  as  an  item  of  evidence. 
The   trouble    Is    that    the    court    has    not 
known  where  to  stop,  has  lost  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  sc.iles  In  balance.     The  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  is  to  convict  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  innocent  Is  out  the  window.    The  com- 
mendable effort  to  erect  greater  safeguards 
against  Involuntary  confessions  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  lengths  that  entirely  voluntary 
confessions   are   now   In   Jeopardy.     In  fact. 
Justice  ■White  has  said  that  the  court  ma- 
jority seems  to  be  moving  In  the  direction 
of  barring  all  confessions.    He  could  very  well 
be  right. 

The  hearings  which  Senator  McClellan  has 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines  One  effort  has  been  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  pernicious 
effect  on  law-enforcement  of  the  court's  5  to 
4  rulings  with  respect  to  confessions.  The 
Other  has  been  to  work  out  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  whose  duty  It 
is  to  enforce  the  laws. 

This  second  undertaking,  largely  concerned 


with  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  and  electronic  bugs,  presents  few 
problems.  Coiigress  will  get  no  help  in  this 
from  the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Still,  at  least  as  of  this  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  constitutional  barrier  to  such 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  very  strong 
statement  on  these  matters  from  Chief  Judge 
J  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Lumbard  was  espe- 
ciallv  concerned  with  the  problem  of  or- 
ganlz»d  crime.  It  is,  he  said,  almost  im- 
possible to  cvirb  it  under  existing  restrictions 
on  enforcement  agencies. 

Opponents  of  wiretapping  sometimes  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  business"  comment  by 
Justice  Holmes  in  support  of  their  stand.  In 
a  reterence  to  this,  Judge  Lumbard  said: 
"There  is  no  dirtier  business  today  than  the 
business  of  organized  crime:  it  rules  by  vio- 
lence and  terror:  it  victimizes  the  public  and 
corrupts  public  officials.  Every  possible  re- 
source of  government  should  be  used  tu  ex- 
pose and  destroy  it." 

He  meant  that  he  thought  Congress  should 
move  without  delav  to  sanction  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices,  under  suit- 
able controls,  and  we  heartily  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  un- 
reasonable and  unne€ded  obstacles  which  the 
court  ha=  erected  against  the  use  of  volun- 
tary confe.'?sions  is  a  tougher  question  For 
the  five-man  majority  wrapped  its  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  rulings  In  constitutional  Inter- 
pretations, And  this,  though  the  interpre- 
tations were  gross  distortions  of  what  the 
Constitution  says,  makes  It  difficult  for  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  rulings. 

Senator  Ervln.  himself  a  former  Judge. 
would  take  two  approaches  First,  he  would 
amend  the  Constitution  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fect of  the  court's  rulings  on  confessions. 
Second,  with  the  support  of  19  other  sena- 
tors he  has  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
strip  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal 
appellate  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  make  such 
rulings  as  those  in  Escobedo  and  Miranda. 

What  he  Is  trvlng  to  do,  and  It  Is  a  worthy 
objective.  Is  to  get  back  to  the  decades-old 
state  of  the  law  in  which  the  test  of  a  con- 
fession was  whether  It  had  been  made  volun- 
tarily or  not.  If  voluntary.  It  would  be  ad- 
missible. And  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
be  permitted  to  throw  out  a  voluntary  con- 
fession bv  reading  something  Into  the  Con- 
stitution "that  was  never  before  thought  to  be 
there. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  Is 
long  and  difficult.  And  while  Congress,  un- 
der Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  appar- 
entlv  has  authoritv  to  regulate  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
would  be  a  drastic  remedy.  One  must  hope 
that  some  other  way  can  be  found— even 
assuming  that  Congress  would  accept  the 
Ervln  proposal. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  Is  being 
urged  by  Senator  McClellan.  He,  too,  wotUd 
re-establish  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions.  But  he  would  do  this  by  having 
Congress  spell  out  the  meaiUng  of  voluntari- 
ness and  set  up  standards  by  which  a  trial 
Judge  and  jury  would  make  the  Judgment 
on  this  question.  Should  this  be  tried,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  say  that  the  new  law 
Is  unconstitutional  under  Its  own  rulings. 
But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  majority,  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, might  change  hla  mind. 

Various  other  recommendations  have  been 
laid  before  the  McClellan  subcommittee,  In- 
cluding a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectlflcaUon  of  the  notorlotis 
Mallorv  rule.  And  we  hope  that  Congrees, 
which  "for  years  has  been  marching  up  and 
down  the  crime-remedy  hill,  will  at  last  be 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 

Still,  even  though  nothing  flnaUy  emerges 
in  this  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.     For  these  hearings  and  the  strong 
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statements  by  most  of  the  wltneaaea  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  A  President 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  personally 
remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But  the 
people  are  not;  they  live  In  Its  shadow  every 
day  and  every  night.  And  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  unequal  Justice.  The  volume  of 
crime  la  going  to  continue  its  upward  climb, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  make 
themselves  heard. 

A  final  word:  Some  people  think  it  Is 
almost  subversive  to  criticize  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  criticism  must  spring 
from  Ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read  the 
dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Harlan, 
Clark.  Stewart  and  White.  No  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rxUinga  can 
be  found  than  those  which  appear  In  these 
dissents.  And  if  the  five  members  In  the 
majority  will  not  heed  even  the  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  as  the  Supreme 
Court  and,  still  worse,  the  law  itself,  falls 
into  disrepute. 

Exhibit  2 
Review  .\nd  Outlook:  Crime  and  Ideology 

Citizens  worried  about  mounting  crime 
can  thank  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
for  taking  testimony  on  how  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  hampered  law 
enforcement,  an  issue  which  the  Administra- 
tion's touted  anti-crime  crusade  has  pointed- 
ly avoided. 

The  practical  effects  of  these  decisions, 
several  commentators  make  clear,  are  omi- 
nous. They  give  the  criminal  so  much  leeway 
even  a  self-confessed  murderer  can  go  free. 
Beyond  that,  we're  con\'lnced.  an  analysis 
of  the  philosophy  the  decisions  reflect  would 
tell  the  nation  a  good  deal  about  its  crime 
problem. 

The  Judiciary  subcommittee  under  Sena- 
tor McClellan  heard  Philadelphia  District 
Attorney  Arlen  Specter  testify  that  the 
Court's  decisions  have  meant  the  loss  or 
abandonment  of  many  prosecutions.  And 
Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard.  chief  of  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said  High 
Court  decisions  and  other  Influences  have 
made  it  so  difficult  to  convict  criminals  that 
"it  Is  unthinkable"  the  nation  could  aOlow 
such  a  situation  to  persist. 

Simllary.  a  minority  statement  In  the 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
pointed  out  how  recent  decisions  have  sharp- 
ly limited  traditional  use  of  confessions  and 
even  threaten  to  preclude  police  Interroga- 
tion of  suspects.  The  minority  asked  if  "the 
scales  have  tilted  In  favor  of  the  accused  and 
against  law  enforcement  and  the  public  fur- 
ther than  the  best  Interest  of  the  country 
permits." 

The  statement  concluded  the  such  an  im- 
balance does  indeed  exist,  and  called  for 
nothing  less  than  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment modifying  the  BlU  of  Rights.  The 
modifications  would  Insure  the  police  an  op- 
portunity for  interrogation,  permit  use  of 
any  truly  voluntary  confessions  and  allow 
prosecutors  to  comment  on  the  silence  of 
the  accused. 

The  minority  statement  was  written  by 
four  distinguished  attorneys,  three  of  whom 
are  past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Three  additional  members  of  the 
panel  concixrred.  meaning  the  statement  was 
backed  by  over  a  third  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. Here  is  a  pivotal  issue  of  law  en- 
forement.  raised  by  the  most  responsible 
quarters,  which  demands  attention  and  ex- 
ploration. 

Tet  not  only  was  the  statement  Ignored  In 
subsequent  Administration  proposals,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  Itself  man- 
aged not  to  utter  one  word  about  the  Issue 
In  its  300-page  report.  The  reason  for  the 
curious  silence,  we  suspect,  is  much  the  same 


as  the  original  reason  the  decisions  were 
made.  That  Is.  to  many  the  doctrines  In- 
volved are  not  subjects  for  rational  debate, 
but  articles  of  faith. 

Take  the  decisions  expanding  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  The  Crime  Com- 
mission minority  statement  noted  that 
among  legal  scholars,  "the  question  is  now 
being  increasingly  asked  whether  the  full 
scope  of  the  privilege,  as  recently  construed 
and  expanded.  Is  Justified  either  by  its  long 
and  tangled  history  or  by  any  genuine  need 
in  a  criminal  trial." 

Certainly,  in  none  of  the  instant  cases  was 
there  much  indication  that  previous  police 
practice  had  served  to  convict  Innocent  per- 
sons. Rather  than  legal  precedent  or  practi- 
cal Justice,  the  source  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority's  decisions  favoring  criminals  was 
its  own  rarefied  Ideology.  This  has  become 
so  apparent  that  even  a  liberal  columnist  like 
Joseph  Kraft  has  recently  been  commenting 
on  "the  weakness  of  the  liberal  theology  as 
a  rationale  for  Judicial  determination." 

Their  connection  with  this  secular  theology 
gives  the  Court  decisions  an  importance  be- 
yond even  their  great  practical  effect.  For 
It  is  the  same  Ideology  that  holds.  In  gross 
exaggeration  of  several  certain  truths,  that 
a  criminal  Is  an  object  of  sympathy  deserving 
every  break,  that  society  sins  against  the 
criminal  rather  than  the  other  way  around, 
that  a  lawbreaker  bears  no  individual  moral 
responsibility. 

By  starting  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions embodying  that  ideology  so  com- 
pletely, some  subcommittee  or  commission 
might  be  able  to  trace  its  pervasive  effects, 
and  Its  concomitant  dilution  of  every  variety 
of  moral  authority. 

The  exploration  would  expose  one  Impor- 
tant root  of  today's  troublesome  crime  prob- 
lem, a  root  may  ideologists  would  prefer  to 
keep  hidden. 

EStHiBrr3 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  7, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dure, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  The  under- 
signed being  all  the  former  United  States 
Attorneys  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  now  living  urge  on  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Immediate  clarifica- 
tion of  Federal  law  relating  to  wire  tapping 
and   electronic   eavesdropping. 

The  commission  of  crimes  on  a  national 
scale  and  the  Infiltration  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness by  criminal  elements  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  telephonic  communication. 
Without  the  means  of  meeting  crime  ef- 
fected through  such  communication,  law 
enforcement  officers  are  handicapped  to  a 
point  where  their  proper  pursuit  of  the 
protection  of  society  is  virtually  impossible 
to  carry  out.  At  the  same  time  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  to  society  of  protecting 
the  individual  in  his  rights  to  privacy  In  the 
use  of  his  telephone.  A  proper  balancing 
of  the  two  considerations  is  essential. 

Without  considering  the  merits  of  the  In- 
dividual bills  such  as  S.  634  and  S.  675  in- 
troduced in  January  1967  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  without 
presuming  to  draft  specific  language,  we 
strongly  recommend  amendment  of  Section 
605  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  (48 
Stat.  1103.  47  U.S.C.  605  (1934))  in  keeping 
with  the  following  principles: 

One:  make  It  vinlawful  and  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both  (see  Section  1362.  "ntle  18.  United 
States  Code),  for  any  person  to  willfully 
Intercept  or  attempt  to  intercept  any  wire 
communication,  or  to  electronically  listen  to 
or  record  a  conversation  without  the  con- 
sent of  at  least  one  party  to  the  conversa- 
tion,  unless   authorized   by  a  Federal   Judge 


on  application  of  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  specially  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  when  such  authorized 
Interception  or  recording  may  provide  evl- 
dence  of  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  (This  procedure  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  United  States  Attorney,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Invectigatlon  or  any  other 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Government  through 
the  Intervention  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office  and  court  approval  to  effectively  combat 
the  commission  of  crime  in  our  modern 
society.) 

Two:  make  appropriate  exception  to  per- 
mit the  attorney  general  of  any  State  or  the 
principal  proeecutlng  attorney  for  any  po- 
lltical  subdivision,  If  authorized  by  statute 
of  that  State,  to  make  application  on  a  show- 
ing of  probable  cause  to  a  State  court  Judge 
for  leave  to  intercept  wire  communicattong 
and  electronically  listen  to  or  record  a  con- 
versation when  such  action  may  provide  evl- 
dence  of  the  commission  of  any  crime  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime. 

Three:  provide  for  suppression  of  any  evi- 
dence obtained  by  wire  interception  or  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  except  that  obtained 
by  authorization  of  the  Federal  or  State  Ju- 
diciary and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  any  court  or  grand  Jury  proceeding. 

Four:  provide  for  method  of  prompt  re- 
porting  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  by  any  State  or 
Federal  Judge  who  has  granted  or  denied 
leave  to  intercept  or  record  with  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  Congress  of  the  vol- 
ume of  Interception  and  recording  which 
occurs   during   the  period   of   a   year. 

We  believe  a  proper  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  privacy  and  of  society  against 
the  commission  of  "modern"  crime  compels 
Immediate  enactment  of  legislation  conso- 
nant with  these  principles. 
Yours  respectfvUly, 
Charles  H.  Tuttle  (1929-30), 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Jamks  B.  McNally  (1944-45), 
Appellate  Division,  First  Department, 

27  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  F.  X.  McOohet  (1946-49), 

United  States  Court  House, 
Foley  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 
IRVTNG  H.  Satpol  (1950-51), 
Supreme  Court,  New  York  County, 

60  Centre  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Myles  J.  Lane  (1952) . 

19  East  70th  Street. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  (1953-54), 

United  States  Court  House, 
Foley  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paul  W.  Williams  (1956-57) , 

Cahill,  Gordon,  Sonnett,  Reindel 
<t  Ohl.  80  Pine  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
S.  Hazard  Gillespib  ( 1959-60) , 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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ExHisrr  4 
(Prom  the  N.Y.  Dally  News,  Mar.  14,  1967) 

A  CiTT  Escort  Service 
— for  women  and  the  elderly  to  and  from 
church  services  and  social  gatherings  at  night 
is  being  considered  by  Mayor  Lindsay.  This 
Is  a  concession  by  the  Mayor  that  crime  and 
violence  In  our  streets  remain  unchecked. 

A  CrrY'S  SHAME 

The  escorts,  said  the  Mayor,  might  come 
from  the  ranks  of  auxiliary  police,  or  from 
volunteer  youths. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  a  city  like  New 
York  has  to  resort  to  such  extremes  in  order 
to  guard  Its  citizens.  Also,  It  would  seem 
that  a  tremendous  amount  of  manpower 
would  be  needed  In  order  to  provide  body- 
guards for  our  people. 

The   Mayor  specified   women   and   the  el- 


d«rly  Also,  In  grave  danger  whenever  they 
^D  out  on  our  streets  at  night  are  many 
I(ew  Yorkers  who  don't  fall  Into  either  cate- 
gory. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arkansas  for  his  very  timely  remarks.  I 
look  fon^'ard  to  the  day  when,  in  this 
country,  we  will  afford  as  much  protec- 
tion for  the  victims  of  crime  as  we  do 
for  those  people  who  commit  crime. 

Mr.  McCLEIiLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  one  moment,  the  Senate  is  now- 
considering  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
and  it  is  proper  that  It  be  considered. 
We  shall  consider  much  other  legisla- 
tion But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  soon  as  legislation  in  this  area  of 
strengthening  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
viding better  protection  to  our  citizens 
can  be  processed,  I  think  it  behooves 
Congress,  and  particularly  this  body,  to 
rive  attention  to  such  bills  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  them  out  here  on  the  floor, 
because  the  old  saying  "Time's  a-wast- 
Ing"  applies,  conditions  are  worsening, 
and  I  again  assert  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  has  arrived. 


UB  NAVY  UPGRADES  ITS  OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  up- 
grading of  its  oceanographic  mission  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  Is  one  of  the  more  en- 
couraging developments  during  this 
period  of  growing  support  for  marine 
science  and  technology,  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  areas. 

The  management  of  the  entire  Navy 
oceanographic  program  was  restructured 
late  last  year  and  a  new  office,  called  the 
OfQce  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy, 
was  created,  with  Rear  Adm.  O.  D. 
Waters,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  as  its  head. 

Under  this  arrangement.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze  has  given 
Admiral  Waters  full  responsibility  for  all 
of  the  Navy's  oceanographic  programs. 
With  three  assistant  oceanographers 
assigned  to  his  office.  Admiral  Waters  is 
taking,  in  his  words,  "prompt  action  to 
put  its  own  oceanographic  house  in 
order." 

I  commend  Secretary  Nitze  for  giving 
new  emphasis  and  importance  to  the 
Na\7's  oceanographic  work  and  for  plac- 
ing an  outstanding  Navy  officer  in  charge 
of  this  program. 

Before  becoming  the  first  hepd  of  the 
new  Office  of  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
following  the  establishment  of  this  new 
command  structure  in  late  1966,  Admiral 
Waters  was  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Oceonagraphic  Office  at  Suitland,  Md. 
He  has  served  In  both  wartime  and 
peacetime  billets  during  more  than  30 
years  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  growing  challenge  of  the  seas,  to 
both  the  Navy  and  the  civilian  com- 
munity, is  described  by  Admiral  Waters 
in  an  article  published  In  the  January 
1967,  issue  of  the  Navy  Management  Re- 
view. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Management  of  Navy 
Oceanographic  Program  Starts  'Year  of 
Inner  Space',"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Management  or  Navy  Oceanogbaphic  Pro- 

OEAM  Starts  "Yeah  of  Inner  Space  " 
(By  Rear  Admiral  O.  D.  Waters.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy.  Office  of  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy) 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of  the 
past  year  In  the  field  of  oceanography  was 
the  passage  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  which  became 
law  during  June  1966  with  the  President's 
signature.  Statesmanship  on  both  sides  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  pooled  a  dozen  or  so  pend- 
ing bills  to  accelerate  such  a  Federal  pro- 
gram into  a  single  bUl  setting  up  a  policy- 
making Council  "to  develop,  encourage,  and 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and 
long-range  national  program  In  marine  sci- 
ences for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  Chaired 
by  the  U.S.  Vice  President,  the  CouncU  com- 
prises Cabinet  members  and  agency  heads 
with  a  major  interest  in  oceanography. 

Stressing  the  urgency  of  the  national  de- 
fense aspects  of  oceanography,  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee's  Panel  on 
Oceanography  issued  the  following  month 
(July  1966)  a  book  entitled  "Effective  Use 
of  the  Sea."  In  my  opinion,  this  document 
will  affect  the  course  of  Federal  oceanog- 
raphy for  years  to  come.  Although  I  have 
found  no  one  who  agrees  \^ith  It  In  its  en- 
tirety the  publication  Is  forthright  in  its 
analvsls  of  the  problems,  broad-gage  In  its 
approach,  and  not  hesitant  In  making  star- 
Ulng  suggestions.  It  urges  the  Na\-y  to  give 
continued  support— as  a  by-product  of  Its 
defense  endeavors— to  such  non-military 
programs  as  those  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  food  and  mineral  resources, 
the  Improvement  of  recreational  facllltlee, 
and  the  reduction  of  water  pollution. 

The  Navy  has  taken  prompt  steps  to  put 
its  own  oceanographic  house  In  order.  A 
whole  new  structure  of  command  has  be«i 
established  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H 
Nitze  and  seconded  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  The  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
has  been  made  head  of  the  "Office  of  the 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy."  While,  eeman- 
tically.  the  changes  appears  slight,  the  differ- 
ence Is  considerable. 

As  head  of  this  new  office  In  the  Kavy  De- 
partment. I  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  policy  guidance  and  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  lor  operational 
purposes.  The  Secretary's  new  order  gives 
me  fun  responsibility  for  all  of  Navys 
oceanographic  programs  including  basic  and 
applied  research,  ocean  engineering,  and. 
of  course.  Fleet  support.  My  chief  contact 
in  the  Navy  Secretary's  Office  Is  Dr.  Robert 
Frosch.  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Research  and  Development. 

Members  of  mv  staff  now  meet  regularly 
with  the  Ocean  Science  and  Technology  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Security 
Industrial  Association  as  well  as  their  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  Advisory  Group  and  ma- 
rine navigation  panels  to  review  mutual  prob- 
lems. ^  .  „ 
Three  Assistant  Oceanographers  have  been 
assigned  to  help  me  manage  this  program^ 
Bear  Admiral  John  Leydon,  USN.  Chief  of 
Naval  Research,  will  serve  additionally  as 
Assistant  Oceanographer  for  Ocean  Sciences^ 
Rear  Admiral  Frank  Plnney.  USN,  Ch  ef  of 
Naval  Development,  also  will  be  Assistant 
Oceanographer  for  Ocean  Engineering.  A 
third  assistant,  yet  to  be  named,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  Operational  Production  and 
Fleet-oriented  work. 


ORGANIZED    PROGRAM 

Under  this  arrangement,  we  have  pulled  to- 
gether the  management  of  the  entire  Navy 
oceanographic  program.  It  ranges  from  sup- 
port of  basic  research  and  Fleet-support  work 
to  ocean  engineering  projects,  including  the 


deep   submergence   effort,   the   "Man-in-the- 
Sea"  program,  and  deep  ocean  technology. 

As  Navy  Secretary  Nitze  states;  ".  .  .  there 
Is  no  element  of  naval  strategy  or  tactics,  the 
success  or  failure  of  which  is  not  significantly 
dependent  upon  oceanographic  knowledge. 

Some  30  undersea  vehicles  designed  for 
depth  exploration  are  in  operation  or  under 
contract  or  construction.  These  undersea  re- 
search vessels  are  classified  as  deep  submer- 
gence mid-depth  submersible,  or  contlnenUl 
shelf  vehicles.  The  deep  submergence  class 
can  descend  to  depths  of  15,000  feet  or  more. 
For  example,  the  Trieste,  a  bathyscaphe  Is 
capable  of   reaching  36.000-foot   depths. 

The  first  of  a  new  class  of  oceanographic 
survey  ships  built  lor  the  U.S.  Navy  were 
launched  recently.  They  are  the  USNS  Silas 
Bent  (AGS-26)  and  her  sister  ship,  the  USNS 
Kane  (AGS-27).  Under  the  technical  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office. 
Suitland.  Marvland.  the  Silas  Bent  is  civilian- 
manned  and  operated  by  the  Navy's  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Ser\lce  (MSTS). 

The  new  ship  contains  the  first  completely 
integrated  svstem  for  gathering  vital  ocean- 
ographic data  in  both  the  underway  and  on- 
statlon  mode.  It  can  record  data  systemati- 
cally in  an  immediately  usable  computer 
form. 

Technicians  and  oceanographers  launch 
"bird  cage"  tvpe  packages  of  sensitive  Instru- 
ments from  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  relay  a 
continuous  fiow  of  instrumentation  data  to 
the  ship's  Synoptic  Survey  System. 

The  Navy  took  a  major  step  in  the  con- 
quest of  "iiiner  space  "  with  our  "Man-in-the- 
Sea"  project.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
working  capabilities  of  man  In  self-sustain- 
ing environments  at  greater  depths  can  be 
developed.  Our  successes  in  this  field  prom- 
ise a  major  breakthrough  and  new  Imjjor- 
tance  to  oceanography. 

ASTRONAUT    AQUANAtrr 

Illustrating  the  close  relationship  between 
the  "outer  space"  explorations  by  the  "Astro- 
nauts" and  the  "inner  space"  explorations  by 
the  "Aquanauts"  is  the  participation  in  both 
programs  bv  Astronaut  Aquanaut  M.  Scott 
Carpenter.  Commander,  USN.  On  loan  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  program.  Commander  Car- 
penter took  part  in  Navy's  SEALAB  11  experi- 
ment. It  was  the  "Man-in-the-Sea"  Proj- 
ect's second  pressurized  habitable  shelter  to 
be  lowered  into  the  sea  with  Navy  aquan?vts 
living   and    working   at   depths    of   over    100 

feet. 

Teams  of  10  aquanauts  worked  inside  and 
outside  the  57-loot  long  SEALAB  II  at  a 
depth  of  205  feet  for  a  period  of  45  days. 
Among  the  tasks  they  successfully  completed 
was  the  raising  of  a  sunken  a'rcrafi  filled 
with  p>olyurethane  foam. 

NEW    "SEALAB"    SCHEDtTLED 

America's  astronauts  and  aquanauts  arc 
proving  that  man  can  exist  in  an  alien  en- 
vironment of  either  the  cold  vacuum  of  air's 
outer  space  or  the  cold  depths  of  the  seas' 
inner  space. 

A  third  SEALAB  is  scheduled  for  launching 
later  this  year.  It  wUl  extend  further  the 
limits  of  man's  endurance  and  penetration 
of  the  ocean  depths. 

Tools  and  technology  for  extended  opera- 
tions on  the  continental  shelves,  new  sub- 
mersible vehicles  capable  of  searching  the 
ocean  floors,  and  new  rescue  systems  for 
submarines  are  among  the  many  research 
and  development  projects  aimed  at  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  man  beneath  the 
surf  &C6 

Nearly  every  naval  weapons  system  or  tech- 
nique requires  extensive  oceanographic  data 
to  aid  in  Its  developmental  state.  Polaris 
missiles,  homing  torpedoes,  deep-ranging 
submarines,  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
forces  depend  upon  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  depths  to  successfully  complete  their 
missions. 
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Military  defense  however,  is  only  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  program  Our  eco- 
nomic security  and  that  of  our  alUes  de- 
pend upon  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  U.S. 
Navy  naturally  has  taken  the  lead  in  oceano- 
graphlc  developments  American  Industry- 
shows  ever-Increasing  signs  of  Interest  In 
the  Investment  potential  of  underseas  oper- 
ations. Several  major  corporations  are  de- 
veloping unlqvie  vehicles  for  undersea 
research.  A  recent  international  agreement 
provides  each  nation  full  rights  to  resources 
in  the  sea  and  sea  bottom  to  a  depth  of 
600  feet  adjacent  to  their  shores. 

A  virtually  untapped  storehouse  of  food 
and  fresh  water  supplies,  the  seas  promise 
to  yield  to  pure  science  the  secret  for  feeding 
the  world's  growing  populations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fish  harvest,  experimentation 
continues  In  ways  to  use  plankton  and  the 
millions  of  organic  creatures  living  In  the 
depths  for  food.  Oil  fields  as  well  as  mineral 
mines,  the  seas  also  hold  stores  of  valuable 
metals  waiting  for  modern  technology  to  de- 
velop them. 

NEW    INTEGRATED    MANAGEMENT 

With  the  ever-growing  emphasis  on 
oceanography,  progress  Is  certain  to  continue 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  Many  spectacular 
advances  can  be  expected  In  the  next  decade. 
With  our  new  Integrated  management  or- 
ganization, the  Navy  now  has  a  powerful 
tool  for  careful  preparation  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  a  streanUlned  program  in 
Naval  oceanography. 

Even  If  we  eventually  require  several  times 
the  funds  we  now  use.  this  is  not  a  large 
expenditure  In  relation  to  the  economic 
benefits — dollars  and  cents  benefits — that  a 
sound  oceanographlc  program  can  bring  to 
our  nation.  It  provides.  In  addition,  a  vital 
contribution  to  our  national  defense — par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  antlsubmarlnes  war- 
fare. With  the  advent  of  nuclear  power, 
fleets  of  nuclear-powered  and  nuclear-armed 
submarines  followed.  Potential  enemies  can 
hide  them  beneath  the  seas  almost  Indefi- 
nitely until  they  choose  to  unleash  their 
deadly  weapons.  Oceanography  Is  the  key  to 
detecting  and.  If  required,  to  destroying  this 
powerful  threat.  Effective  Navy  management 
Is  essential  as  America  plunges  deeper  into 
Us  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  ocean- 
ographlc program. 

"sea-crant"  colleges 

An  Intensive  study  of  present  and  future 
needs  will  be  made  by  a  15-member  commis- 
sion of  experts  In  oceanography  just  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  development 
of  marine  resources  will  be  aided  also  by  a 
recently  approved  National  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  which  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  support  educa- 
tional programs  at  "sea-grant"  colleges,  In- 
stitutes, and  laboratories. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
when  he  signed  the  new  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act: 

"Now  we  must  redouble  our  efforts.  In  the 
months  ahead,  we  shall  establish  our  pri- 
orities, we  shall  set  our  timetables — and  we 
shall  follow  them  Just  as  we  have  followed  an 
orderly  and  relentless  program  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  space.  The  frontier  of  the  deep 
challenges  our  spirit,  and  we  shall  meet  that 
challenge." 

THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
dorse the  President's  proposal  for  fund- 
ing the  rent  supplement  program  with  a 
$40  million  appropriation  this  year. 

The  future  of  America  is  bound  up  with 
the  future  of  our  cities.  In  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  we  have  recognized  this  by 
enacting  legislation  designed  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  increasing  urbanization. 


I  am  ?lad  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Rhode  I.sland  has  taken  advantage  of 
most  of  these  measures  and  others  that 
preceded  them.  More  than  1.500  units 
of  public  housing  have  been  provided  for 
the  State's  low -Income  families,  and 
houses  for  more  than  800  have  been 
built  under  special  FHA  programs  in  the 
past  2  years. 

Rhode  Island  has  received  grants  for 
urban  renewal,  urban  planning,  open 
space  land,  urban  mass  transportation, 
and  water  and  sewer  facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  a  rent  supplement 
project  is  under  contract  in  Providence, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation. 

Our  people  have  been  living  with  in- 
creased urban  growth  for  some  time,  and 
I  believe  the  rent  supplement  program 
offers  a  solution  to  one  of  the  more  press- 
ing problems — housing  the  low-income 
families. 

It  is  the  most  promising  method  yet 
devised  for  alleviating  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  disadvantaged  among  us— 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  families 
unable  to  lift  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren out  of  an  inheritance  of  poverty 
and  despair.  They  inherit  the  leftovers, 
the  housing  no  one  else  will  live  in,  the 
neighborhoods  that  the  more  fortunate 
people  have  left  behind. 

In  less  than  a  year  since  the  program 
was  funded,  reservations  of  rent  supple- 
ment funds  have  been  made  that  total 
nearly  $15  million.  They  will  enable 
more  than  20,000  families  to  live  in  de- 
cent housing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time.  By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  most  of  the  remaining  $32  million 
authorized  for  annual  contract  payments 
will  have  been  earmarked. 

Already  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  actually  mak- 
ing rent  supplement  payments  to  hous- 
ing owners  on  behalf  of  low-income  ten- 
ants. 

The  President  has  asked  for  the  addi- 
tional $40  million  of  annual  contract  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1968. 

It  is  imthinkable  at  this  point  that  we 
should  authorize  anything  less. 

Rent  supplements  are  crucial  to  the 
whole  thrust  at  improving  life  in  the 
cities. 

This  specific  program  is  at  a  critical 
stage.  It  is  begirming  to  show  concrete 
results  and  is  moving  steadily  ahead. 
The  need  is  urgent. 

We  have  said  to  F>oor  families  through- 
out the  country.  "Help  is  on  the  way." 
We  have  .said  to  churches  and  unions 
and  apartment  owners,  "Here  is  the  way 
for  private  enterprise  to  do  a  job  that 
must  be  done." 

We  are  committed  to  helping  the  poor 
and  now  we  must  honor  our  commitment. 
Lip  service  will  not  house  them. 


printed  in  the  Record  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  15  of  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature to  this  effect,  and  urging  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2901. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  No.   15 

A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  H.R. 

2901.   designating    the   Oahe   Reservoir  on 

the  Missouri  River  in  the  States  of  North 

Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  area  around 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  Is  replete  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Indian  tribes  once  living  In  that 
vicinity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Sioux  Indian  word  Oahe 
means  "a  foundation"  and  depicts  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  source  of  the  lake  for  Irri- 
gation systems,  navigation  routes,  municipal 
water  supplies,  power  development,  fish  and 
wildlife  development  and  recreation;  and 

Whereas,  the  designation  of  the  Oahe  Res- 
ervoir as  Lake  Oahe  would  serve  as  a  fitting 
honor  to  the  Indian  people  who  once  Inhab- 
ited the  great  Missouri  River  Basin  and  con- 
tributed such  an  Important  part  to  Its  early 
history:  Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  urged  and  requested  to 
adopt  H.R.  2901,  designating  the  Oahe  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Missouri  River  In  the  States  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake 
Oahe;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  transmit  copiee 
of  this  resolution  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  United  States 
Senators  Karl  Mundt  and  George  McGovern 
and  to  United  States  Congressmen  E.  Y. 
Berry  and  Ben  Relfel. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  I,  1967. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  2.  1967. 

Lem  Overpeck. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
James  D.  Jelbert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Paul  Inman. 

Chief  Clerk. 


LAKE  OAHE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  has  passed  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  urging  that  the 
waters  impoimded  by  the  Oahe  Dam  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  South  Dakota  be 
named  Lake  Oahe  in  honor  of  the  Indian 
people  who  once  Inhabited  the  Missouri 
River  basin. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 


NEED  FOR   GOVERNMENT  REFORM 
CITED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  certain  comments  with  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  for  the  enactment 
of  S.  47. 

A  great  American  once  remarked: 
There    are    no   necessary   evils   In   govern- 
ment.    Its  evils  exist  only  In  Its  abuses. 

This  observation  applies  to  means  as 
well  as  to  ends.  The  character  of  a 
policy  is  largely  determined  by  the  qual- 
ity of  its  implementation.  Today,  many 
programs,  though  laudable  in  aim,  are 
frustrated  in  fulfillment  by  archaic  ad- 
ministration. 

Such  waste  and  ineflBciency  need  not  be 
tolerated.  And,  indeed,  should  not  be. 
Challenged  at  home  and  abroad  by  social 
and  political  turmoil,  in  United  States 
simply  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  Goverrmient  waste. 


I 
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A  thorough  review  of  administrative 
nractices  is  long  overdue.  On  January 
11  1967  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  47)  which 
would  provide  for  just  such  a  study. 
Cosponsored  by  40  Senators,  this  meas- 
ure would  create  a  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission on  the  Operation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  bureaucracy  and  to 
jnake  appropriate   recommendations   to 

Such  an  examination  would  be  par- 
ticularly timely  in  light  of  the  passage 
by  the  Senate  last  week  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  We  have  taken 
an  important  step  in  reforming  and 
modernizing  our  operations.  But  it  is 
only  a  start.  If  the  taxpayer  is  to  re- 
ceive full  value  for  his  dollar,  a  comple- 
mentary effort  must  be  made  to  stream- 
line the  executive  branch. 

Mr  President,  12  long  years  have 
passed  since  the  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  report.  In  this  time. 
a  multitude  of  new  Federal  programs  has 
been  initiated.  Unfortunately,  duplica- 
tion and  waste  have  all  too  often  been 
the  result.  Though  endemic  to  any 
large-scale  human  endeavor,  these  evils 
need  not  be  considered  necessary,  as  the 
results  of  the  previous  Hoover  Commis- 
sions so  conclusively  demonstrate. 

The  first  Commission  made  approxi- 
mately 273  recommendations.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  these  were  subsequently 
adopted  The  second  Commission  pro- 
posed 314  changes,  of  which  77  percent 
were  Accepted  In  whole  or  part. 

Among  the  many  reforms  thus  enacted 
were  the  Military  Unification  Act  of 
1949-  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Services  Agency;  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
a  move  which  returned  $474  million  in 
capital  funds  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  these  and  many  other 
efficiency  measures  saved  billions  of  tax 
dollars  while  improving  the  quality  of 
American    Government.      Indeed,     the 
gains  resulting  from  the  suggestions  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  alone  have 
Ijeen  estimated  at  no  less  than  $7  billion. 
The  need  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  executive   efficiency   is   certainly    as 
great  todav  as  it  was  in  the  late  1940's 
and  early  1950's.     At  present,  there  are 
more  than  260  Federal  poverty  programs 
administered  by  16  separate  departments 
and  agencies.    Five  agencies  are  involved 
in  administering  Federal  programs  for 
community   water   supply,   sewers,   and 
sewage  treatment  facilities.    Over  70  de- 
partments and  agencies  report  directly 
to  the  President,  a  figure  far  in  excess  of 
any  reasonable  span  of  executive  control. 
In  addition,  there  are  approximately  o7 
Federal  vocational  education  programs. 
There  are  a  numt>er  of  overlapping  pro- 
grams in  Government  research  and  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  these  and  numerous 
other  examples  make  it  evident  that  seri- 
ous problems  of  duplication  and  diffusion 
are  blunting  the  thrust  of  Govern- 
ment programs.  These  operations  are 
also  crippled  by  that  eternal  bureau- 
cratic njalaise — resistance  to  irmovatlon. 
Though  many  programs  are  of  relatively 
recent  origin,  the  administrative  struc- 
tures employed  to  execute  them  are  often 
outmxKied. 


New  and  critical  issues  are  challenging 
our  country.  We  must  discover  new 
methods  of  treating  them  if  we  are  to 
be  successful.  This  study  is  the  first 
step  in  that  effort. 

The  enthusiasm  for  reform  created  by 
the  Hoover  Commissions  has  waned  and 
complacency  has  dulled  the  administra- 
tive spirit.    As  Napoleon  remarked: 

The  art  of  government  Is  not  to  let  men 
grow  stale. 


By  instituting  a  complete  review  of 
bureaucratic  practices,  both  men  and  in- 
stitutions will  be  revitalized.  The  meri- 
torious will  be  improved  and  the  obsolete 
discarded.  Time  will  not  be  ours  for- 
ever. Too  much  of  it  has  already  been 
wasted.  We  must  begin  the  examination 
now  if  we  are  to  act  wisely  in  the  future. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CIVILIAN 
CASUALTIES   IN   VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  emotional  issues  swirling 
around  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  the  report 
of  widespread  casualties  among  chil- 
dren. ,    ^     ^  ^.^ 

We  have  all  heard  or  read  about  these 
grisly  episodes  of  Napalm  raids  that  bum 
children  horribly. 

I  dare  say  that  there  has  never  been 
a  picket  line  or  parade  of  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators  that  did  not  harp  on  this 
theme.  , 

But,  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  ask: 
What  is  the  truth  to  these  charges  that 
American  pilots  and  infantry'  have  af- 
flicted numerous  and  grevious  injuries 
on  Vietnamese  children? 

I  think  we  can  answer  this  question 

truthfully. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  one  of  our  Nation  s 
most  respected  medical  authorities  who 
covers  the  medical  world  for  the  New- 
York  Times,  is  now  in  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Rusk  has  written  an  extremely  im- 
portant report  on  what  he  has  .=een  in 
Vietnam.  It  appeared  in  the  Times  on 
March  12th. 

Dr.  Rusk  reports  that  it  is  simply 
not  true  that  large  numbers  of  Viet- 
namese children  are  being  burned  by 
napalm  or  by  other  weapons. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  we  are  care- 
lessly and  ruthlessly  killing  large  num- 
bers of  civilians.  And  here  I  quote  Dr. 
Rusk: 

American  and  allied  forces  are  causing 
civilian  casualties  but  these  are  unpreventa- 
ble  In  this  tvpe  of  conflict  and  are  not  near- 
ly so  great  "as  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
cU-lllans  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Yes.  the  Vietcong  have  proven  to  be 
expeits  at  killing  indiscriminately— from 
children  to  American  troops. 

Di-  Rusk  reports,  among  other  in- 
.stances.  a  recent  Vietcong  mortar  attack 
against  the  village  of  Baclieu. 

The  mortar  fire,  he  says,  was  first  di- 
rected against  the  dependent's  quarters 
of  Vietnamese  troops.  The  next  night 
there  were  two  direct  hits  on  the  pedi- 
atric ward  of  the  local  hospital. 

He  also  saw  a  beautiful  5-year-old  girl 
who  lost  both  her  legs  at  the  knees. 

This  happened  when  the  Vietcong 
raided  her  village  and  threw  hand  gre- 
nades Into  the  homes. 

Dr.  Rusk  reports: 


These  are  stories  that  can  be  repeated  over 
and  over.    They  happen  every  day. 

I  am  not  saying  that  U.S.  forces  have 
not  caused  civilian  casualties.  They 
have.  Such  losses  are  inevitable  in  war 
and  they  are  all  but  impossible  to  avoid. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  never  cold- 
bloodedly attacked  civilians  in  this  war. 

We  have  never  blown  up  school  buses. 

We  have  never  aimed  our  shells  at 
civilian  homes  or  hospitals. 

Obviously,  we  have  never  cold-blood- 
edly murdered  tens  of  thousands  of  vil- 
lage chiefs  and  elders. 

In  an  editorial  published  March  11, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  declared: 

Since  1957.  Viet  Cong  terrorists  have  assas- 
sinated at  least  11.000  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam  and  have  abducted  40.000  more- 
policemen,  school  teachers,  hamlet  chiefs, 
almost  anvone  who  didn't  play  the  commu- 
nist game!  But  who  cares?  No  pickets  pa- 
raded in  front  of  the  White  House  in  protest. 
This  slaughter  produced  no  teach-ins.  sit-ins 
or  student  strikes  on  our  college  campuses. 

I  have  not  seen  any  picketers  chanting 
"Ho  Chi  Minh,  how  many  kids  have  you 
done  in?" 

But  they  have  said  such  terrible  things 
about  President  Johnson. 

I  have  not  seen  many  of  our  leading 
literary  figures  call  Ho  a  "child  killer." 

But  this  happened  last  week  to  our 
distinguished  Vice  President. 

Let  us  inject  some  rational  perspective 
into  our  discussions  on  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  always  above  reproach  in  every  act  it 
takes  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 

But  the  plain  truth  is  that  neither 
President  Johnson  nor  our  fighting  men 
deserve  to  be  criticized  for  inhuman  acts 
against  Vietnamese  civilians. 

In  fact,  our  response  in  this  war  has 
been  measured,  and  careful,  and  calcu- 
lated to  keep  civilian  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  our  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  should  direct  their 
emotional  attacks  into  other  areas. 

For  if  truth  at  all  matters  to  them,  they 
simply  cannot  charge  this  Government 
with  deliberately  causing  civilian  casual- 
ties to  any  significant  extent. 

If  butcherv  and  cold-blooded  violence 
are  the  objects  of  their  frenzied  pro- 
tests—I believe  it  is  time  for  our  demon- 
strators to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
Vietcong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  Dr.  Rusk's  article 
and  the  aforementioned  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Vietnam  Totjr:  Repobts  or  Mant  Childbkn 

BtJRNED     BY     AMERICAN     NaPALM     ARE     CHAL- 
LENGED 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.) 
Saioon.  Sottth  Vhttnam.  March  9— For  the 
last  week  this  writer  has  been  on  an  lnt«nslve 
tour  of  20  Vietnamese  civilian  hospitals  froni 
the  17th  Parallel  In  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of 
Slam  m  the  South. 

The  facilities  visited  ranged  from  an  iso- 
lated dispensary  serving  the  Montagnaxds  In 
the    highlands    to   large    provincial    civilian 
hospitals  in  the  hottest  combat  areas^ 
"K  many  Amencans,  Vietnam  Is  a  distant 
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and  devastated  country  filled  with  children 
who  have  been  burned  by  American  napalm 
bombs. 

This  picture  simply   Is  not  true. 

The  very  nature  of  the  flghUng  in  Viet- 
nam has  made  civilian  casualties  Inevitable. 

Prom  the  beginning  ol  the  struggle,  the 
Vletcong  have  continuously  used  terror  tac- 
tics against  civilians. 

As  the  military  activities  have  become  In- 
tensified the  Vletcong  have  deliberately 
wiped  out  villages  and  mined  btisy  roads. 

CAUGHT  IN  CBOSSrtRE 

More  and  more  civilians  have  been  Inad- 
vertently caught  In  the  crossfire  despite  the 
very  stringent  precautions  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  Allied  forces. 

Not  even  partial  statistics  on  the  number 
of  civilian  casualties  were  available  until  last 
November  when  the  first  nationwide  hospital 
siU"vey  was  held. 

Monthly  surveys  since  Indicate  that,  na- 
tionwide, approximately  15  per  cent  of  all 
hospital  admissions  are  war  casualties.  The 
remaining  85  per  cent  are  for  disease  and  ac- 
cidents. 

Certainly  there  are  burned  children  and 
adults  in  Vietnam 

This  writer  personally  saw  every  burn  c.ise 
In  the  20  hospitals  he  visited.  Among  them 
was  not  a  single  case  of  burns  due  to  napalm 
and  but  two  from  phosphorus  shells. 

There  have  been  cases  of  severe  burns  from 
napalm  but  the  numbers  are  not  large  In 
comparison  to  burns  due  to  accidents. 

Of  the  scores  of  American  physicians  que- 
ried many  had  not  seen  a  single  c;-tse  of  burns 
due  to  napalm  and  others  had  seen  but  a 
single  case.  For  every  case  of  burns  result- 
ing from  wsu'  there  are  scores  of  cases  of 
burns  resulting  from  gasoline. 

Because  of  inflation  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
cooking  Is  very  high.  Aa  a  result,  many  Viet- 
namese farmers  and  villagers  pilfer  or  buy 
stolen  gasoline.  They  are  Inexperienced  In 
Its  use  and  try  to  use  it  like  kerosene.  The 
results  are  tragic. 

A    TYPICAL    EXAMPLE 

The  percentage  of  war  casualties  In  the 
population  of  a  given  hospital  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  military  action  in  that  area. 

The  provincial  hospital  at  Danang  is  a 
typical  example.  This  is  a  300-bed  surgical 
hospital  that  had  700  patients  at  the  time  of 
the  visit. 

The  bulk  of  the  surgical  care  is  given  by  a 
28-member  team  of  American  physicians, 
nurses  and  technicians. 

The  hospital  was  particularly  busy  that 
morning  as  the  prior  weekend  the  Vletcong 
had  used  for  the  first  time  their  largest 
mortars  of  the  war,  a  Russian-made  140-mm. 
rocket,  in  an  attack  on  the  Danang  air  base. 
They  missed  the  base  but  hit  the  nearby 
village  of  Apdo. 

Thirty-two  civilians  were  killed  and  60 
patients  from  this  one  attack  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital.  Most  had  multiple 
compound  fractures. 

The  same  weekend,  a  Vietnamese  bus  had 
hit  a  Vletcong  land  mine,  causing  50  addi- 
tional hospital  admissions. 

The  latter  is  an  almost  dally  occurrence 
in  this  war-torn  country. 

For  the  month  of  February  the  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  in  Danang  had  1.661 
admissions  of  whom  468  were  war  casualties. 

Of  these,  248  were  presumed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Vletcong  since  they  resulted 
from  grenades,  mortars,  mines  and  booby 
trape,  which  are  used  by  the  Vletcong. 

Seventy-four  of  the  casualties  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  caused  by  United  States. 
Vietnamese  and  allied  action  since  they  re- 
sulted from  bombings,  air  strikes  and 
artillery. 

Small  arms  fire,  which  could  have  origi- 
nated from  either  side,  caused  the  remaining 
146  casualties. 
At  a  visit  farther  south  the  next  day  the 


picture  was  somewhat  different  as  United 
States.  Vietnamese  and  allied  troops  were  on 
the  offensive. 

The  city  was  Qulnohn.  where  the  400-bed 
hospital  was  being  aided  by  a  medical  team 
from  New  Zealand.  The  hospital  had  600 
patients  for  Its  400  beds. 

One-third,  or  200,  were  casualties.  Here 
the  figures  were  reversed. 

For  the  month  of  February,  the  Vletcong 
were  presumed  to  have  caused  59  casualties 
and  the  allies  102  with  the  remainder  of  un- 
determined origin.  Significantly,  however, 
of  the  200  casualties  only  20  were  children. 

The  next  day  among  the  stope  was  the 
resort  city  of  Dalat.  the  former  summer  cap- 
ital. In  a  mountsdn  setting  reminiscent  of 
North  Carolina. 

Since  there  has  been  no  fighting  In  Dalat. 
traditionally,  there  was  not  a  single  casualty 
In  the  hospital.  But  at  Tayninh  in  the  in 
Corps  area  Just  farther  south  the  following 
day  the  situation  was  again  different.  The 
provincial  hospital  had  300  beds  but  600 
patients. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  17  fresh  casualties 
arrived  as  a  result  of  a  bus  hitting  a  Vletcong 
land  mine. 

Nine  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed,  and 
a  6-year-old  child,  one  of  the  17  casualties 
taken  to  the  hospital,  died  as  we  entered 
the  emergency  room. 

Despite  this  tragic  incident  casualties 
constituted  only  10  per  cent  of  the  patient 
load. 

With  the  present  level  of  United  States 
and  allied  medical  assistance,  Vietnam  is 
barely  able  to  cope  with  its  noncasualty 
medical  problems. 

It  cannot  give  prompt,  modern,  llfesaving 
services  to  all  of  its  casualties.  Within  Its 
resources  and  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  teams  It  does  remarkably 
well. 

Vietnam  needs  and  welcomes  all  of  the 
medical  assistance  it  can  get  from  any 
source. 

The  increased  tempo  of  the  allied  military 
action  has  caused  increased  casualties.  It 
has  resulted  in  Increased  terroristic  attacks 
by  the  Vletcong. 

Last  weekend  the  town  of  BacUeu  In  the 
delta  was  hit  by  30  rounds  of  mortar  shells 
one   night   and    40   the   following   night. 

The  first  night  the  Vletcong  fire  was  di- 
rected toward  the  dependents'  quarters  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  second  night  the 
firing  was  Indiscriminate.  That  night  there 
were  two  direct  hits  on  the  pediatric  ward 
of  the  hospital. 

One  child  was  killed  and  several  others 
critically  wounded. 

In  another  ward  at  Cantho  there  was  a 
beautiful  5-year-old  girl  who  had  lost  both 
legs  at  the  knees.  When  the  Vletcong  raided 
her  village  the  men  fled  and  the  women  and 
children  hid  in  their  homes.  As  the  Vlet- 
cong left  the  village  they  threw  grenades 
Into  the  homes. 

These  are  stories  that  can  be  repeated 
over  and  over  and  over.  They  happen  every 
day. 

CARE    FOR    CASUALTIES 

Care  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  casualties  should  be  and  must  be  given 
with  our  help  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  ComnUttee  of  Responsibility  has 
proposed,  some  of  the  extremely  difficult 
long-term  cases  requiring  extensive  plastic 
reconstructive  surgery  can  be  brought  to  the 
United  States.  Prom  observations  on  this 
mission  their  numbers  fortunately  are  not 
large. 

Of  the  burns  cases  this  writer  saw  no  more 
than  5  per  cent  require  plastic  surgery.  The 
aid  of  nearby  non-Communist  countries  can 
be  sought  In  meeting  some  of  the  problems. 

After  seeing  for  himself  and  Ulklng  with 
Innumerable  Vietnamese.  American  and  al- 
lied medical  specialists  this  writer  has  come 
to  five  major  conclusions. 


First,  the  load  of  casualties  superimposed 
on  the  already  overburdened  Vietnamese 
hospitals  is  imbellevable.  The  entire  system 
would  have  collapsed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  and 
other  non-Communist  nations.  Under  the 
present  system  the  Vietnamese  cannot  meet 
the  additional  load  of  Increased  casualties. 

Second,  this  growing  burden  can  be  met 
only  by  increased  United  States  and  allied 
assistance,  most  of  which  could  be  given  on 
the  spot  in  Vietnam. 

Third,  Vietnam  should  and  does  welcome 
assistance  in  meeting  its  casualty  problems 
from  any  source. 

Fourth,  the  picture  that  has  been  painted 
by  some  in  the  United  States  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  burned  by  napalm  in  Viet- 
nam Is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  major 
problems  are  severe  orthopedic  Injuries, 
compound  fractures  and  the  complications 
of  infections. 

Fifth,  the  American  and  Allied  forces  are 
causing  civilian  casualties  but  these  are  un- 
preventable  in  this  type  of  conflict  and  are 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  civilians  by  the  Vletcong. 

All  wars  are  cruel,  but  this  war  is  espe- 
cially so.  Unfortunately,  In  spite  of  all  that 
we  do  to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  they  do 
occur. 

Also  unfortunately  the  Vletcong  use  the 
tactics  of  terror  on  the  civilian  population 

There  Is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  in 
the  United  States  can  do.  We  can  supply 
whatever  it  takes  to  provide  the  services 
necessary  to  heal  the  wounds,  however  io- 
fllcted. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  11,  1967] 
Massacbe  at  Ap  Rach  Dm 
Not  many  months  ago,  when  American 
troops  used  nausea-Inducing  gas  to  clear 
tunnels  and  bunkers  in  Viet  Cong  territory, 
the  reaction  was  a  blend  of  horror  and  dis- 
may. 

In  this  country  the  ever-ready  plckeU 
turned  out  with  their  placards,  bitterly  con- 
demning this  ■•inhuman"  treatment  of  In- 
offensive people.  The  Americans  were  de- 
nounced around  the  world  as  a  race  of  bar- 
barians. And  the  Communists,  falsely  ac- 
cusing us  of  using  poison  gas,  made  the  moet 
of  their  propaganda  innings. 

For  a  while  at  least,  as  a  result  of  this 
phony  uproar,  we  stopped  using  gas,  even 
tear  gas.  Instead,  the  cleanup  Job  was  lelt 
to  the  "tunnel  rats" — soldiers  who  were  sent 
into  the  Viet  Cong  labyrinths  to  clear  them 
No  gas.  Let  the  "rats"  take  their  chances 
with  an  ingenious  variety  of  booby  traps,  not 
to  mention  pwlsonous  snakes  left  behind  by 
the  Viet  Cong  to  receive  these  American  In- 
truders. 

This  background  provides  a  setting  of  sorts 
for  one  of  the  most  singular  anomalies  of 
the  vicious  war  in  Vietnam — the  almost  auto- 
matic reaction  by  people  who  should  know 
better  to  excesses  (and  there  have  been  ex- 
cecse*)  by  troops  on  our  side — and  the  in- 
difference of  these  same  people  to  atrocities 
by  the  Communists. 

Since  1957  Viet  Cong  terrorists  have  as- 
sassinated at  least  11,000  civilians  In  South 
Vietnam  and  have  abducted  40.000  more— 
poUcemen.  school  teachers,  hamlet  chiefs, 
almost  anyone  who  didn't  play  the  Commu- 
nist game.  But  who  cares?  No  pickets 
paraded  In  front  of  the  White  House  In  pro- 
test. This  slaughter  produced  no  teach-ins. 
sit-ins  or  student  strikes  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. Perhaps  the  enormity  of  the  Viet 
Cong  outrages  was  too  much  for  the  peace- 
nik mind  to  take  In.  If  so,  the  recent  massa- 
cre near  Ap  Rach  Dia,  a  South  Vietnamese 
hamlet,  may  open  some  eyes. 

This  massacre,  In  the  larger  frame  of  ref- 
erence, was  a  minor  affair.  The  Viet  Cong 
were  holding  12  civilian  prisoners,  11  men 
and  a  woman.    They  were  chained  together 
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When  a  South  Vietnamese  Ranger  unit  came 
!^  the  Viet  Cong,  unable  to  remove  the 
nrt^ners.  tried  to  kill  them.  Ten.  Includ- 
Ke  woman,  died  of  slashed  throats.  One 
'^f  *shot  and  With  his  throat  cut  from 
.Ttio-ear,  will  survive,  but  he  can't  taJk. 
•"  y  a  faAner.  Vo  Van  Hlep.  with  one  of  Ws 
fi  punctured  by  a  gaping  Viet  Cong  knife 
XSd^  has  lived  to  tell  the  story.  /^^  a^  he 
!^rit  this  was  murder,  pure  and  simple. 

AnJry  protests?  There  haven't  been  any. 
V^^y^t?  Because,  we  suppose,  10  murders 
r^  on  top  of  the  11,000  murders  do  not 

-S/lf  ?rca*n'ltthought  Of  as  a  small 
twne  it  la  nevertheless  an  Incident  which 
^Licfi  the  real  face  of  the  enemy.  And 
Sa^^  S^at  t^«  significance,  the  brutlsh- 
n^  Of  The  senseless  killing  of  these  10  help- 
f^'nr isoners  will  be  easier  for  the  American 
;^p?e  w  .^m^ehend  than  the  slaughter  of 

11,000.  ^^__^^_^^ 

SMALL  BUSINESS   INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 


I 


Mr    McINTYRE.    Mr.  President,  u  e 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays  about 
Snershlps.    The  Federal  Government 
S  embarked  on  far-ranging,  constnic- 
Hye  and  meaningful  programs  of  part- 
nership v^lth   State   and  local   govern- 
ments     nonprofit     organizations      and 
others,  to  accomplish  many  useful  ta^ks. 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  partner- 
ships of  this  type  which  I  am  aware  of  is 
the  unique  Federal-private  partnership 
which  is  found  in  the  small  business  in- 
vStment  program.     Under  this  program, 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, private  investors  team  up 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  provid- 
ing venture  capital  to  small  businesses 
^ough  the  medium  of  privately  owned 
and  operated  small  business  investment 
companies,  or  SBIC's.  , ,.  v,  j  k,. 

The  SBIC  program  was  established  d> 
the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate investors  to  help  fill  the  financia 
gap  which  prevented  venture  capital 
from  flowing  into  worthy  small  busi- 
nesses. Since  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
grun  in  1953,  about  $1  billion  has  b^n 
made  available  to  small  businesses  under 
the  program.  There  have  been  some  real 
problems  in  the  program  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  its 

future.  , 

At  present,  the  SBIC  program  is  run 
under  the  direction  of  two  men  who  rep- 
resent, to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  very 
highest  level  of  administrative  compe- 
tence  which   our   Nation   can   produce. 
SBA  Administrator  Bernard  Boutin,  and 
Associate  Administrator  for  Investment 
Howard    Greenberg,    have    in    the    few 
months  since  they  have  been  m  office 
applied     imaginative     and     resourceful 
changes  to  the  SBIC   program.     Their 
legislative  proposals  in  this  area,  which 
I  understand  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Hill 
shortly,  provide,  as  I  understand,  a  com- 
prehensive reappraisal  of  the  incentives 
needed  to  bring  about  even  closer  co- 
operation with  private  investors  in  this 
important  area. 

The  virtues  of  the  SBIC  program  are 
highlighted  in  an  article  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Dennis  Campbell,  business  editor 
of  the  Tri-Clty  Herald  of  Pasco,  Kenne- 
wick,  and  Richland,  Wash.,  which  re- 
ceived the  first  annual  Financial  Writers 
Award  in  the  competition  sponsored  by 
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the  American  Business  Capital  Founda- 

'°The  article  presents  the  SBIC  program 
in  its  most  dramatic  aspect,  the  making 
of  successful  loans  which  other  lenders 
would  consider  impossible. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  'Impossible 
Loans  Create  SBIC's"  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  .        ^^        ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Trl-City   Herald.   Pa«^o.   Kenne- 
wick.  Richland  (Wash.),  Oct.  30,  1966 1 
"Impossible"  Loans  Create  SBICs 
(By  Dennis  Campbell) 
"Impossible"  business  loans  are  possible. 
A   smaU    manufacturer    desperately    needs 
$220  000   for   heavy-equipment   financing   to 
capitalize  on  a  growing  market  for  his  prod- 
uct;   the   only   collateral   he   can  offer   is  a 
mortgage  on  the  equipment.  .,-„„„  -„ 

A  building  contractor  requires  $15,000  to 
buy  out  his  partners:  the  money  Is  available 
from  local  banks  but  it  is  Impossible  for  the 
builder  to  amortize  the  loan  over  the  three- 
vear  term  they  offer. 

■  An  innovator  needs  $60,000  working  capital 
to  implement  a  new  food  processing  method; 
other  than  enthusiasm  and  experience  in  the 
field,  the  only  "guarantee"  he  can  provide  is 
a  share  of  his  corporations  common  stock. 

Each  solved  his  financing  problem  by  turn- 
ing to  a  Small  Business  Investment  Company. 
The  small  manufacturer  was  loaned  $220.- 
000  for  equipment  on  the  machinery. 

BUILDER  GAINS   20-YEAR  TERM 

The  building  contractor  received  a  20-year 
repayment  term  when  an  SBIC  provided  him 
$150,000  to  buy  out  his  partners. 

And  the  food  processor  not  only  obtained 
$60,000  in  an  exchange  for  common  stock  but 
the  SBIC  subordinated  its  debenture  to  clear 
the  way  for  additional  borrowing  from  other 

'^"ln"ach  instance,  the  cost  of  financing  was 
competitive  with  bank  rates. 

There  are  more  than  500  active  members 
of  the  SBIC  industry,  each  making  a  busi- 
ness of  providing  financing  to  People  like  the 
manufacturer,  the  contractor,  and  the  food 

'^'^A^^^m  Strong,  treasurer  of  Washington 
Capital  Corp.  of  Walla  Walla  and  president 
of    the    Northwest    Regional    Association    of 

SBICs.  explains: 

The  purpose  of  the  SBIC  is  to  finance  ven- 
tures ''more  exotic  in  nature"  than  do  the 
more  conventional  and  better-known  sources 

of  business  capital.  „      ^      i,  „  »»,„  .„ 

That  "purpose"  was  defined  when  the  m- 
dustrv  was  created  in  1958  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act.  Which  authorizes  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  license, 
regulate,  and  help  finance  SBICs. 

Prior  to  1958,  there  were  few  sources  of 
capital  available  to  the  small-businessman 
aner  he  had  exhausted  his  credit  from  banks, 
the  SBA,  and  friends  and  relatives. 

The  situation  changed  radically  with  the 
advent  of  the  SBIC  program.  ^^^^  In  the  past 
seven  years  the  industry  has  placed  nearly 
$1 -billion  in  equity  or  venture  capitalization 
and  long-term  loans. 

Government  funding  has  been  a  prlme  fac- 
tor in  the  spread  of  the  industry.  An  SBIC 
with  a  minimum  private  Investment  o^0«- 
000  may  receive  federal  loans  up  to  »6po.WO- 
Maximum  federal  participation  n  the  2-1 
formula  is  M.T-milUon.  and  there  is  no  limit 
t^  me  amount  of  private  capital  that  can  be 

used  to  form  an  SBIC.  

SBICs  invest  in  all  types  of  manufacturing 
and  service  industries  and  a  wide  variety  of 
Other  buslnestes  for  an  equally-wide  variety 

°^S^ro^8**portfollo  reveals  advances  of  $10,- 


000  to  a  shoe  store  for  remodeling  •IS  500  to 
an  automobile  dealer  for  expansion,  »20,900 
to  a  restaurant  for  working  capital  WaOOO 
to  a  real  estate  development  for  s^bdivls  on 
improvements,  and  $160,000  to  a  trucking 
firm  for  extending  maturities. 

Many  Investment  companies  seek  out 
small  businesses  offering  new  Products  or 
services  because  these  ventures  often  have  a 
growth  potential  attractive  to  SBICs. 

FIRMS    OrTEB    MANAGEMENT    AID 

Most  SBICs  also  offer  their  portfolio  coin- 
panies  some  degree  of  management  assUt- 
knce  and  guidance.  The  emphasis  on  man- 
agement aid  can  vary  from  the  ^Pec  aUzed 
cSnsulting  teams  used  by  larger  SBICs  to 
only  occasional.  Informal  pointers  from  In- 
vestment companies  which  concentrate  on 
well-secured  loans. 

But  every  SBIC  relies  heavily  on  manage- 
ment skill,  experience,  and  personal  ability 
and  integrity  as  key  elements  In  assessing  Its 
loan  applicants. 

The  impact  of  the  SBIC  program  on  small 
businesses  has  been  dramatic. 

It  has  assisted  as  many  as  15.000  small 
businesses  and  has  outstanding  loans  and 
investments  of  more  than  $500-mUl  on.  "The 
National  Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  estimates  that  SBIC 
loans  have  Increased  employment  by  9,000 
Jobs  among  269  portfolio  firms. 

SBIC  profits  climbed  sharply  during  fiscal 
1966  For  the  first  time,  combined  net  In- 
come from  operations  and  realized  gains  was 
in  the  black'^rlslng  from  1965's  net  loss  of 
almost  $16-miUlon  to  a  1966  gain  of  $10.7- 

"^But  the  growth  has  not  been  vrtthout  prob- 
lemT--^  evidenced  by  the  losses  through 
19^,  more  stringent  regulatory  legislation 
enacted  by  the  89th  Congress,  concern  oyer  a 
change  in  SBA  administration,  and  a  tight- 
money"  market  that  has  dried  up  many 
sources  of  SBIC  borrowing. 

Bernard  L  Boutin,  new  administrator  of 
SBA.  apparently  tracing  previous  progr^ 
losses  to  a  lack  of  adequate  regulation  en- 
fofcement.  ha.  welcomed  new  SB  ^  regula- 
torv  powers,  called  for  a  close  audit  of  al 
SBICs  and  Indicated  that  'bad"  SBICs  will 
be  phased  out  by  next  spring. 

SBA  has  initiated  177  cases  against  regula- 
tion violators  since  Boutin  took  office  last 
Mav  Boutin,  convinced  that  $300,000  in 
pru-ate  capital  "is  still  too  small.'' not*s  that 
most  "small"  SBICs  are  "in  trouble 

SBA  has  established  a  $26-mllllon  loss  re- 
serve to  cover  SBICs  which  are  not  able  to 
repay  funds  advanced  them  by  the  agency. 
The  magnitude  of  the  losses  will  not  be 
known  until  the  audits  are  completed. 

Boutin,  however,  soothed  many  SBIC  In- 
dustry leaders  by  granting  that  "losses  are 
inevitable  in  the  SBIC  program. 

The  SBA  clamp-down,  coupled  with  the 
pressures  of  hard  economics,  appears  to  be 
monng  the  industry  toward  a  smaller,  but 
more  select  cadre. 


SBA    TACKLES    "WEEDING    OITT" 

SBA  sees  the  possibility  of  only  300  or  350 
active  SBICs  after  the  weeding  out  process. 
Reports  on  fiscal  1966  confirm  the  hard  road 
ahead  for  SBICs  with  minimum  financing. 

Licensees  with  statutory  capital  under 
$325,000  recorded  an  average  loss  o"  lri%ested 
caoital  of  2  3  per  cent.  Larger  SBICs  re- 
flected average  Veturns  between  34  per  cent 

^int\nZ:T^  in  the  process  of  "getting 
to^ow-  Boutin.  But  Strong  believes  much 
mdusm-  uncertainty  regarding  future  SBA 
pouc  Swill  be  reueved  at  a  national  associa- 
tion meeting  NOV.  28  in  New  Orleans. 

Meanwhile.   SBICs   are   jousting   with   the 
"tight  money"  market      While  "tight  money 
appearrto  be  bringing  the  Industry  more  ap- 
pUcInts.  It  also  has  restricted  many  SBIC 
borrowing  sources. 
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As  a  result.  Strong  explains,  SBICs  are 
being  more  selective  about  loan  applicants. 

And  over-selectivity  flies  In  the  pace  of 
what  many  In  the  Industry  Interpret  aa  a 
greater  SBA  emphasis  on  venture-seeking 
and  unaecurred  lending. 

INDtrSTRY    PUTTJRJS    "LOOKS    GREAT" 

All  In  all,  the  future  for  the  SBIC  program 
"loolcs  great"  to  Strong. 

"A  lot  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
SBA,  and — of  course — the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  will  have  some  depressing 
effect.    But  everything  looks  generally  good." 

Strong  draws  much  of  his  optimism  from 
W.  Giles  Mellen,  economist  for  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Mellon  predicts  a  70  per  cent  rise  In  the 
gross  national  product  over  the  next  decade 
and  notes  that  smaller  firms  will  need  SBIC 
financing  to  participate  In  that  growth. 

SBICs,  too,  will  find  It  harder  to  borrow 
and  must  seek  more  government  support, 
Mellon  warned. 

The  Industry  already  Is  making  Its  move 
on  that  front  with  a  three-point  program 
to  provide  SBIC  incentives.  The  Industry 
urges : 

Creation  of  a  Capital  Bank  for  SBICs; 

Clarification  of  existing  tax  laws  to  en- 
courage Increased   private  Investments; 

Increases  In  government  funds  made  avail- 
able to  SBICs,  authority  for  acquisition  of 
propriety  Interests  In  unincorporated  small 
businesses,  and  authority  for  Intra-lndustry 
lending. 

The  SBA  has  assured  the  Industry  that  It 
will  present  a  package  of  Incentive  legisla- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  an  Industry  that  represents  a 
unique  blending  of  the  federal  and  private 
sectors  appears  to  be  reaching  a  healthy  level 
of  stability,  maturity,  and  profit. 

Strong  stUl  finds  It  easy  to  decry  the  lack 
of  knowledge  which  abounds  regarding  the 
Industry. 

And  the  SBA  has  yet  to  Iron-out  all  the 
wrinkles  In  the  program. 

But  when  It  comes  to  making  business  out 
of  "Impossible"  loans — nothing  succeeds  like 
success. 


federal  Income  tax  credit  for  educational 
expenses,  the  Associations  urged  the  9ath 
Congress  and  citizens  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  seeming  attractiveness  of  the  proposal. 
The  only  way  colleges  could  benefit  from 
tax  credit  would  be  by  hiking  tuition,  the 
associations  noted,  and  this  In  turn  would 
increase — not  reduce  the  burden  of  college 
costs   that  many  families  now  bear. 

LEGISLATION    INTRODUCED 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  tax  credits 
has  been  Introduced  at  every  session  of  Con- 
gress over  the  past  several  years,  although  It 
has  yet  to  win  majority  support.  In  Its  most 
frequently  cited  form,  the  proposal  would 
allow  taxpayers  to  deduct  up  to  $325  from 
their  annual  tax. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  have  sought  to 
emphasize  the  financial  relief  It  appears  to 
imply  for  parents  of  college  students.  But 
the  300  publicly  supported  Institutions 
represented  at  this  week's  meeting  remain 
convinced  that  "tax  credits  would  offer  the 
most  help  to  those  who  need  It  the  least — 
while  giving  the  least  help,  or  none  at  all. 
to  those  who  need  It  the  most." 

The  associations  noted,  for  example,  that 
relatively  high-Income  families  paying  tui- 
tion of  $1500  or  more  a  year  could  deduct  as 
much  as  $325  from  their  tax  bills,  while  low- 
income  families  paying  little  or  no  federal 
taxes  would  receive  no  benefits  at  all  under 
the  plan. 

POOR    HARD-PRESSED 

These  poorer  families  would  be  all-the- 
more  hard-pressed  to  meet  consequently 
higher  college  expenses,  the  association  de- 
clared. 

At  the  same  time,  they  continued,  the 
tax-credit  Idea  has  been  advanced  by  some 
of  its  advocates  as  a  simple  method  of  bring- 
ing federal  aid  to  the  colleges  without  gov- 
ernment stipulations  on  how  the  money 
should  be  spent. 

The  associations  view  this  as  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  claim  that  tax  credits  would 
provide  citizens  with  financial  relief. 
NASULGC  and  ASCU  maintain  that  the 
credits  could  not  simultaneously  aid  both  the 
college  and  the  taxpayer. 


the  wise  u.se  of  the  billion  dollars,  the  tax 
credit  legislation  would  cost  the  Treasury 
each  year  "many  dramatic  and  worthwhile 
accomplishments  which  could  be  achieved 
for  public  and  private  higher  education,"  a 
spokesman  for  the  associations  noted. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EXPENSES  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  pur- 
suit of  higher  education.  This  question 
will  be  considered  again  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Although  I  defer  to  no  Member  of  this 
body  in  my  support  for  higher  education, 
I  have  serious  doubt  whether  an  income 
tax  credit  is  a  preferable  method  for 
providing  needed  Federal  assistance.  In 
this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
news  item  entitled  "College  Associations 
Oppose  Tax  Credits,"  published  in  the 
November  22,  1966.  issue  of  the  Arkansas 
Traveler  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

College  Associations  Oppose  Tax  Credits 
Washington,  DC. — College  students  and 
their  parents  were  cautioned  this  week  not 
to  become  unwitting  supporters  of  a  proposal 
that  would  lead  to  higher  tuition  fees  across 
the  country. 

The  warning  came  from  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties  and  Land-Grant  Colleges   and   the  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 
In  reaffirming  their  opposition  to  proposed 


COST    $1    BILLION 

Pointing  out  that  the  tax-credit  approach 
would  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  least  1  bU- 
llon  dollars  in  lost  revenue  during  the  first 
year  alone,  the  associations  warn  that  its 
adoption  would  likely  preclude  other  forms  of 
sorely-needed  government  aid  to  colleges  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Knowing  this,  the 
college  trustees  would  be  unable  to  avoid 
imposing  higher  tuition  fees  as  a  primary 
source  of  additional  funds. 

And  higher  tuition  would,  at  the  least, 
ofT-set  the  "advantages"  many  families  might 
realize  from  tax  credits. 

The  associations  also  point  to  these  ob- 
jections: 

Supporters  of  the  tax-credit  plan  have 
conceded  that  It  woxild  by-pass  Constitu- 
tional provisions  against  using  public  funds 
for  discriminatory  purposes.  By  raising  tui- 
tion, all  colleges  and  universities— whether 
they  adhered  to  non-discriminatory  policies 
or  not — could  receive  the  Indirect  govern- 
ment assistance  that  tax  credits  would  pro- 
vide. 

MONEY    RECOUPED 

The  money  lost  to  the  federal  government 
through  tax  credits  for  college  expenses 
would  probably  have  to  be  recouped — no 
doubt  through  additional  federal  taxation. 

The  associations  feel  there  are  a  number 
of  afnrmatlve  ways  by  which  federal  funds, 
state  tax  dollars  and  private  support  can  be 
used  to  halt  the  rising  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  individual. 

Increased  support  of  existing  national  pro- 
grams and  new  programs  of  Institutional 
support  offer  sounder  ways  of  providing  as- 
sistance than  tax  credit.     They  feel,  through 


WATER  LEVELS   IN   LAKE   FRANCIS 
CASE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  many  South 
Dakotans  have  become  highly  concerned 
over  wide  fluctuations  in  the  water  level 
of  Lake  Francis  Case.  The  lake  is  the 
reservoir  behind  Fort  Randall  Dam,  one 
of  four  main-stem  Missouri  River  dams 
constructed  within  South  Dakota  under 
the  multipurpose  Missouri  River  Basin 

project. 

The  South  Dakota  State  Legislature 
during  its  current  session  has  approved 
a  concun-ent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  problems  generated  by  these  varia- 
tions and  memorializing  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  maintain  a  stabilized 
water  level.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  No.  8 
A  concurrent  resolution,  memorlaUzing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  promptly  determine 
and  maintain  a  stabilized  water  level  on 
Lake  Francis  Case 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  among  the  expressed  purposes 
for  the  construction  of  Port  Randall  Dam 
and  the  resulting  Reservoir  (Lake  Francis 
Case)  were  the  following  beneficial  features: 
watersupply  for  recreational  purposes,  water- 
supply  for  Irrigation  purposes,  watersupply 
for  livestock  production,  and  wetlands  for 
waterfowl  habitat  and  nesting;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  greatly  fiuctuatlng 
waterlevel,  recreational  facilities  for  boat- 
ing and  fishing  have  not  been  usable  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter;  and 

Whereas,  many  commercial  enterprises 
constructed  to  accommodate  vacationers 
and  other  persons  seeking  outdoor  recreation 
have  been  abandoned  because  the  low  water- 
level  has  made  the  recreational  facilities  un- 
usable; and 

Whereas,  at  low  level,  much  hardship  ana 
loss  is  caused  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  due 
to  exposed  silt  left  by  the  receiving  waters; 

and  .     . 

Whereas,  the  waterlevel  la  more  constant 
in  the  other  reservoirs  along  the  Missouri 
River  Development  Area  than  In  the  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  (Lake  Francis  Case);  and 

Whereas,  the  recreational  and  commercial 
potentials  of  Fort  Randall  Reservoir  (Lake 
Francis  Case)  should  receive  equal  considera- 
tion as  is  given  to  maintaining  navigable  wa- 
terlevels  downstream:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ResolveA.  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-sec- 
ond Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  be,  and  Is,  memorialized  to  direct 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  promptly 
determine  and  nmlntain  a  stabilized  water- 
level  on  Lake  Francis  Case  during  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter  months  so  that  at  no 
time  will  the  waterlevel  be  so  low  as  to 
expose  the  former  Islands  to  the  extent  that 
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r.nd  be  it 


old  roads  and  stumps  are  visible; 

^"^Ssolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
/chitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
|"u«r  th1    Vice    President    of    the    United 
tw"s,'  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repro- 
sentltives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
the  members  of  the  South  Dakota  deleg.uion 
W  the  congress  of  the  United  State._ 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  February  17.  1967. 
concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives February  28. 1967. 
^  Lem   Overpeck. 

President  of  the   Senate. 


Attest: 


Attest: 


Niels   P.   Jensen. 
Secretary   of   the   Senate. 
James   D.    Jelbert, 
Speaker   of   the   House. 

PArL     INMAN. 

Chief   Clerk. 


RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT- 
BIG  BUSINESS 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
probable  that  most  Americans  are  un- 
aware of  the  tremendous  growth  in  out- 
door recreation  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  leadership  the  National  Grange 
has  assumed  in  making  recreation  an 
integral  part  of  rural  family  life. 

'Recreation  Development— Big  Busi- 
ness "  an  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
Grange,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Grange,  describes  these  facets 
of  outdoor  recreation  and  points  out  how 
it  has  become  a  major  industry. 

The  story  also  explains  how  farmers 
and  nonmetropolitan  residents  can  ob- 
tain aid  in  developing  recreation  projects 
and  lists  case  studies  of  rural  Americans 
who  have  capitalized  on  this  assistance. 
Grange  is  performing  a  meritorious 
service  to  the  country  by  bringing  these 
opportunities  to  the  attention  of  its  read- 
ers and  I  should  like  to  expand  the  read- 
ership to  that  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  accordingly  ask  unanmious 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Recreation  Development— Big  Business 


The  or  swimmin'  hole  is  being  duded  up. 
and  splashing  new  swimming  holes  are 
blooming  all  through  the  countryside,  as 
more  and  more  American  farmers  discover 
a  different  kind  of  cash  crop  just  begging  to 
be  harvested  almost  at  their  doorsteps. 
Moreover,  there's  an  ever-growing  demand 
for  it  In  a  constantly  expanding  market. 
It's  something  the  processors  haven't  pack- 
aged yet,  for  it  comes  already  wrapped  ^  old 
fashioned,  country-style  fresh  air.  The 
modern  name  for  it  is  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  poeslblUes  inherent  In  expanded  out- 
door recreation  are  as  broad  as  all  outdoors 
Itself.  It  can  bring  new  economic  life  to 
rural  communities  as  well  as  to  individual 
fanners  and  landowners.  It  can  relieve  ex- 
treme overcrowding  at  existing  commercial 
vacaUon  resorts,  providing  additional  con- 
venient havens  for  harried  urban  dwellers^ 
And  thereby  It  can  raise  the  general  level  of 
Amertcan  physical  fitness. 

Nor  is  outdoor  recreation  by  any  means 
limited  to  swimming.  It  has  been  found 
that  unsightly  auto  graveyards  sometimes 
make  splendid  Uttle  League  baseball  dia- 
mond*, when  cleaned  up.  A  half-acre  of 
shrub  growth  where  the  bean  patch  used  to 
be  is  just  about  the  right  size  for  a  miniature 


golf  course.  Depending  on  the  amount  and 
the  nature  of  the  terrain,  needy  and  not-so- 
neldy  farmers  and  landowners  are  leaning 
^o  grow  picnic  areas,  skeet-shootlng  and  golf 
driving  ranges,  ski  runs,  and  summer  camps 
for  l^y  and  girls.  Boating,  sailing,  tennis, 
badminton,  volleyball,  fishing.  Ice  skating^ 
archery  and  all  those  fun  ^'=''l'^'l^''^\^^, 
so  hard  to  come  by  in  a  crowded  city,  spell 
opportunity  for  rural  America^  ,„„onv 

^Slnce  1962,  when  recreation  became  legally 
a    "non-surplus"    farm    crop,    the    Congress 
has   been    including   provisions   ^or   ^edera 
assistance    in    the    development    of    rural 
recrc^t^nal    enterprise   In   just   about   every 
F^ss'ble   piece    of   legislation   It   ha«   P^^^^' 
There  are  now  no  less  than  67  separate  Fed- 
eral programs  for  recreational  development 
at  sta^te  and  local  levels,  and  46  of  t^em  apply 
to  private  individuals  or  associations.     All 
are  Usted  In  the  Interior  Department  s  Bu- 
reau of  outdoor  Recreation  pamphlet.    Fed- 
eral    Assistance     in     Outdoor     Recreation 
wh  ch  may  be  obtained  by  sending  35  cents 
wUh    a   request    to    the   Superintendent    of 
Documents,      U.S.      Government      Printing 
Office    Washington,  D.C.   20402. 

Among  the  aids  available,  of  Paramount 
interest  to  small  towns  and  rural  residents 
Lre  the  cash-money  and  technical  assistance 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
These  programs  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
farmers  and  farming.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  today  finds  Itself  so  involved  to 
such  an  increasing  extent  with  n^^tte^^  ^f " 
than  the  purely  agricultural  that  there  Is 
serious  talk  in  Washington  of  adding  and 
Rural  Affairs"  to  its  formal  name. 

•■Rural  living  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  peap^^^^o 
find  these  recreation  centers  added  to  the 
attractions  of  their  communities.  says 
KMnvre  secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
^Home  towns  have  more  to  offer  (both)  their 
young  people  and  newcomers.  We  are  mak- 
ing an  intensive  effort  to  help." 

Accordingly,  since  Congress  opened  the 
door  in  1962,  USDA's  Soil  ^^^''■'^}^°^^^"l' 
ice   (SOS)    has  given  technical  assistance  to 

almost  35.000  owners  ^^^'^  °^lZ'^'l''Z 
recreation  enterprises.  Nearly  one  out  of 
10  among  them  now  relies  on  recreation  as 
a  main  source  of  income.  In  all,  SCb  re 
ported  almost  3  million  acres  of  rural  land 
covered  to  wildlife  and  recreation  uses,  of 
which  only  about  one-sixth  was  cropland. 
Tof  course  that  represents  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  total  SCS  activities  over  the 

^'^  Beforri962.  according  to  SCS  spokesman 
Harper  Slmms,  SCS  tended  toward  caution 
m  advising  farmers  to  convert  land  to  recre- 
ation uses.  There  were  risky  economic  fac- 
Srs  to  be  considered.  And  the  f  d^spread 
notion  of  traditional  country  hospitality  has 
to  be  weighed  against  the  cartoon-figure  of 
the  irate  farmer  threatening  Intruders  with 
a  shotgun.  Making  outdoor  fun  profitable 
helped  to  overcome  such  doubts. 

Whereas  SCS  can  offer  only  technical  as- 
sistance the  Agricultural  SUbilization  and 
Coi^rvatlon  sfrvlce  (ASCS)  now  includes 
recreation  in  the  cost-sharing  >^X^<^\^''^ 
/^rtcultural  Conservation  Program  (ACPi, 
tSch  pays  part  of  the  cost  to  farmers  carry- 
me  out  needed  conservation  practices. 

ITso  wamn  ASCS  is  the  newer  Cropland 
AH7;,\tment  Program  (CAP),  under  which 
far^i^  fare  compensated  for  shifting  crop- 
and  to  longterm  conservation  or  recreation 
use  according  to  the  value  of  the  crops  that 
TorrnXwould  be  raised.  Higher  rates  this 
velTreflect  generally  higher  farm  prices. 

A  social  feature  of  CAP  Is  assistance  to 
state^nd  local  govermnents  in  acquiring 
cropland  for  community  improvement^  This 
1^  called  the  "Greenspan"  phase  of  CAP, 
L^nd  U  was  applied  for  the  first  time  less  than 
a  vear  ago  with  a  grant  to  the  village  oi 
Newark  NY.,  which  bought  32  acres  of 
mS  cropland  for  a  municipal  playground. 


Newark  also  rated  matching  f^^ds^  under  the 
ACP  program  for  improvemen^to  t^e  ^^^^^^ 
still    experimental    with    ASCb.    avaiiaoie 
onlv  in  a  limited  number  of  counties,  is  the 
Cropland  conversion  Program  .CCP).  which 
differs  from  CAP  In  that  it  provides  payments 
to  help  farmers  convert  cropland  to  pron.- 
r^aklns  new  uses.  Including  recreation,  rather 
man  tl  compensate  them  for  loss  of  income 
as  a  result  of  taking  land  out  of  Production. 
A  striking  application  of  '^^^^f°}oIc^el 
land  Conversion  Program  Is  about  350  acres 
of  pure,  clean  water.  12  to  15  feet  deep,  a  few 
miles  from  West  Memphis,  Ark.     A  few  years 
fgo.  each  of  those  acres  yielded  an  a^^rage 
of   1  000  pounds  of  surplus  cotton.     Owners 
LOUIS  and  Frank  Alpe  restored  the  water  that 
^d^n  drained  in  the  '206  and  'SOs.  trucked 
fn  three  quarters  of  a  mile  o^^^^^^^  ^^\f^ 
bought  some  boats,  set  up  a  bait  and  snack 
shop  and  they  were  In  a  new  business.    The 
A1?L  are  planning  to  build  cottages  for  sum- 
meTvacatloners.   but   campers   are   welcome 
now      Fishing  costs  60  cent*  and  swimming 
Ts  free     xke  brothers  consider  the  lake  "the 
nicest  thing  about  our  farm"-which  totals 

^•^oi'sWmers  Home  Administration  can 
make  loans  up  to  $4  million  to  local  public 
^dies  and  nonprofit  organizations  for  con- 
^ruction  Of  rurll  nonprofit  recreation  acili- 
tie=  Individual  farm  owner-operators  may 
borrow  up  to  $35,000  in  Ehort-term  credit  or 
S60  000  in  longterm  credit  ^°r  constru,,^n 
of  profit-making  recreational  facilities^  but 
only  as  a  supplemental  source  of  revenue, 
^e  individual  borrower  must  remain  as  ten- 

Sor  owner  operating  a  ^^^'V\  h^entrre 
must  not  use  loan  funds  to  convert  the  entire 
farm  to  recreation.  „„rr,„   v,»a 

in  the  last  four  years,  Farmers  Home  has 
ex  ended  almost  a  thousand  loans  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $40  mlUion  for  recreation 
abilities  in  small  towns  and  oP^^/reas  in 
48  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  this 
"supervised  credit"  went  to  nonprofit  asso- 
catUs  for  municipal  playgrounds^  swim- 
ming pools,  parks  and  so  on.  Almost  .4 
mimon  was  for  individual  farm-oased  recre- 
ation enterprises  supplementing  income  from 

'^'(Se'' sample  of  the  use  of  USDA  help  in 
paSll  conversion  to  recreation  as  a  supplem- 
ental source  of  farm  V"^°5^V    «^o  f^und 
Pace  of  Henderson  County,  N.  C  «ho  fouria 
a    t^uck    crop    and    orchards    an    uncert.m 
means  of  livelihood.     He  enlisted  SCS  t.- en 
nicarhelp  ,  along  with  state  and  county  ex- 
perts    to  draw  up  some  plans,  obtained   a 
111,00  Farmers  Home  loan  and  received   a 
S6.000  cost-share  payment  from  AS<:S  for  the 
construction    of    what    Is    now    the    Bunse>e 
Recrea"?on  Area  near  Saluda.  15  miles  north 
nf  HendeLnvllle.     His  second  full  summer 
o    "peratClast    year    netted   «2^500   from 
recreation,  to  be  added  to  his  orchard   pro- 
duction.   


TRIBUTES     CONTINUE     TO     IDAHO 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNER 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary   19   the   President   of    the    United 
States  placed  the  Congressional  Meda^ 

of  Honor  about  the  n«=]^°f^^^^,f  ""f  J 
F  Fisher,  of  Kuna.  Idaho.  It  ^^as  a 
moving  ceremony  for  everyone. 

Since  being  awarded  the  Nation  s  su- 
preme honor.  Major  Fisher  has  ac^cumu- 
iated  many  other  honors.  Yesterday  he 
addressed  both  chambers  of  the  Idaho 
T.ppislature  He  has  been  haUed  by  the 
wfho  prSs  and  the  press  of  the  Nation 

^^^ust  received  my  copy  of  Air  Force 
and  Space  Digest  magazine  for  March 
wmch^arried   a   full-color   Picture  ^ 
Major  Fisher  on  the  cover.    Inside  were 
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articles  describing  the  award  ceremony 
and  the  exploits  that  led  up  to  It. 

The  magazine  story  relates  that  one 
questioner  asked  Major  Fisher  why  he 
chose  to  risk  his  life  with  so  little  chance 
for  survival.     Major  Fisher  replied: 

If  a  man  is  down,  you  Just  don't  leave  him 
there. 

This  is  an  attitude  that  should  have 
wider  circulation  in  the  world  today. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  featuring  Maj.  Bernard 
F.  Fisher,  Medal  of  Honor  winner  from 
Idaho,  published  in  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest  magazine,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  Maj.  Bernard  P.  Fisher.  USAP:  The 

Medal  of  Honor 

(By  Laurence  W.  Zoeller) 

In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  on 

January    19.    President   Lyndon   B.    Johnson 

presented  to  Maj.  Bernard  F.  Fisher  the  first 

Medal  of  Honor  to  be  awarded  an  Air  Force 

officer    during    the    Vietnam    War.     At    the 

ceremony  was  Lt.  Col.  DalTord  W.  Myers,  the 

man  whose  life  Major  Fisher  had  saved  In 

winning  the  nation's  highest  combat  award. 

President  Johnson  stressed  that  "the  action 

for   which   we   salute    [Major  Fisher]    today 

...  did   not  Involve  taking  a  life.     But  It 

did  Involve  saving  a  life." 

The  action  took  place  during  the  battle 
for  a  small  Special  Forces  camp  at  A  Shau. 
During  the  bitter,  bloody  two-day  battle 
In  March  1966,  some  2,000  regular  North 
Vietnamese  troops  besieged  the  twenty  Spe- 
cial Forces  troops  and  375  South  Vietnamese 
defenders  of  the  fortified  village.  A  Shau 
finally  had  to  be  evacuated,  but  In  the  process 
an  estimated  800  enemy  troops  were  killed 
by  the  defenders  and  213  air  strikes  fiown 
by  US.^F,  US  Marine  Corps,  US  Navy,  and 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  aircraft. 

During  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
the  battle,  when  the  A  Shau  defenders  had 
been  driven  Into  a  single  bunker  in  the 
northern  corner  of  the  triangular  fort,  three 
fUghts  of  A-lEs,  Major  Fisher  among  them, 
were  holding  the  enemy  off  with  strafing 
runs  along  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Colonel 
(then  Major)  Myers  asked  for  directions  for 
his  flight  of  A  lEs  to  the  target.  Fisher 
climbed  through  the  one  hole  In  the  over- 
cast, which  was  creating  an  800-foot  celling 
in  the  narrow  canyon,  and  led  Colonel  Myer's 
flight  to  the  fort. 

Myers,  on  his  third  pass,  was  hit  by  .50- 
callber  machine-gun  bullets,  one  of  which 
went  through  his  engine.  The  engine  caught 
flre  and,  blinded  by  smoke,  Myers  was  di- 
rected to  a  landing  on  the  1.800-foot  A  Shau 
runway  by  Major  Fisher.  He  Jumped  from 
the  burning  plane  and  rolled  Into  a  ditch. 

Major  Fisher  called  for  a  rescue  helicop- 
ter, but,  taking  Into  account  the  marginal 
weather,  the  probability  that  Colonel  Myers 
was  badly  burned,  and  that  his  capture  by 
the  enemy  was  Imminent,  decided  Instead 
to  attempt  a  landing  on  the  short  A  Shau 
runway  to  rescue  the  downed  pilot.  The 
strip  was  strewn  with  oil  drums,  cans,  and 
debris  from  the  wrecked  A-IE.  In  addition, 
it  was  full  of  holes  from  enemy  mortar  flre, 
making  the  chances  of  successfully  landing 
a  Skyraider  sUm. 

Major  Plaher  tried  a  northern  approach, 
but  when  he  touched  down  through  the 
blinding  smoke  he  realized  he  couldn't  stop 
in  time  and  took  off  again.  On  the  southern 
approach  he  made  the  landing  and,  dodging 
tlre-puncturlng  debris,  turned  around  In 
the  brush  at  the  end  of  the  runway.  He 
taxied  back  up  the  runway  at  top  speed  to 
avoid    the   withering  enemy  flre. 


Spotting  Colonel  Myers  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  down  the  strip,  he  stopped 
and  started  to  unstrap  to  go  get  Myers.  Just 
as  he  was  getting  out,  Myers  reached  Fisher's 
aircraft.  Major  Fisher  pulled  him  headfirst 
Into  the  Skyraider,  turned  around,  and  took 
off — flying  at  treetop  level  until  he  had 
gained  enough  speed  to  go  up  through  the 
overcast.  Minutes  later  they  landed  at  Plel 
Ku.  Crewmen  later  found  nineteen  bullet 
holes  in  the  aircraft. 

Major  Fisher,  who  Is  forty  years  old,  trav- 
eled from  his  new  duty  station.  Hahn  Air 
Base,  Germany,  with  his  wife  and  five  sons 
to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

He  entered  the  Air  Force  as  a  student  of- 
ficer in  June  1951.  He  had  previously  served 
In  the  Navy  V-6  program,  from  March  1945 
to  March  1946,  and  In  the  Air  National  Guard, 
from  July  1947  to  September  1950. 

He  served  in  Vietnam  with  the  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron  from  July  1965  to  June 
1966.  Dtirlng  that  time  the  Major  flew  200 
combat  sorties  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

After  the  White  House  ceremony,  during 
which  President  Johnson  told  gues'-.s  that  the 
Major  was  receiving  the  Medal  "because  of 
uncommon  gallantry  in  the  face  of  death". 
Major  Fisher  was  asked  why  he  had  chosen 
to  risk  his  own  life  In  a  rescue  with  so  little 
apparent  chance  of  success. 

"I  Just  felt  real  strong  that  I  should  do 
this,"  he  said.  "He's  one  of  the  family,  you 
know.  If  a  man  Is  down,  you  Just  don't  leave 
him  there." 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  current  low  prices  of 
cattle  and.  consequently,  about  the  im- 
portation of  meat  into  this  countrj'.  This 
statewide  concern  is  reflected  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  11.  passed  by 
the  State  legislature,  requesting  monthly 
Instead  of  quarterly  estimates  of  imports. 
a  tightening  of  import  restrictions,  and 
the  Inclusion  of  any  foreign  meat  bought 
by  the  Defense  Department  abroad  In  the 
import  calculations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  No.   11 
A   concurrent  resolution,  citing  the  Impor- 
tance  of   the   livestock   Industry   and   the 
effect    of    foreign    meat    imports    on   the 
South   Dakota   economy,   requesting   that 
estimated    foreign    meat    Imports    be    re- 
ported   by    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
on  a  monthly  basis  rather  than  a  quarterly 
bcisl.s,  and  the  restrictions  be  Imposed 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  is  the  most  agri- 
cultural state  In  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  raising  of  livestock  is  the 
acknowledged  backbone  of  the  state's  agri- 
cultural economy,  and 

Whereas,  cattle  number  In  South  Dakota 
as  of  January  1  of  this  year  were  4,238,000 
head — the  highest  In  the  state's  history,  and 
Whereas,  the  sale  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  In  South  Dakota  during  the 
past  year  exceeded  $561  million  and  rep- 
resented 71  percent  of  the  state's  total  cash 
farm  receipts,  and 

Whereas,  the  inventory  of  all  livestock  in 
South  Dakota  amounts  to  over  $725  million, 
thus  providing  a  high  degree  of  tax  support 
for  local,  county  and  state  governments  as 
well  as  school  districts  of  South  Dakota,  and 


Whereas,  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States  are  nearlng  the  point  where  it  may 
be  necessary  to  impose  restrictions  under 
provisions  of  the  import  legislation  of  1984 
(P.L.  88-482):   and 

Whereas,  cattlemen  of  South  Dakota  can 
ill  afford  further  Imported  meats  other  than 
provided   for  under  existing  law; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
South  Dakota  Forty-second  Legislative  As- 
sembly requests  our  congressional  delega- 
tion of  Senators  McGovern  and  Mundt  and 
Representatives  Berry  and  Relfel  persuade 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  esti- 
mates of  foreign  meat  imports  under  PX. 
88-482  on  a  monthly  basis  hereafter,  rather 
than  quarterly,  in  order  that  allowable  quan- 
tities will  not  be  exceeded  at  any  time. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  of  the  Forty-second  Legls- 
latlve  Assembly  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  (Public 
Law  88-482)  of  1964  giving  more  protection 
to  the  United  States  meat  industry  by  low- 
ering Import  limits  and  considering  all  meats 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  Including 
those  mjat  purchases  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  meat  imports  allowed  under  the 
quotas  set  up  under  Public  Law  8a-482. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  of  the  Forty-second  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Impose  restric- 
tions on  foreign  meat  Imports  at  or  before 
the  time  that  estimated  meat  Imports  reach 
the  limits  set  in  the  import  legislation  of 
1964. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  OrvlUe 
Freeman;  to  the  Honorable  Karl  Mundt  and 
the  Honorable  George  McGovern,  United 
States  Senators  from  South  Dakota;  the 
Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry  and  the  Honorable 
Ben  Relfel.  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  within  ten  days 
after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Adopted  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
March  3,  1967. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  March  9,  1967. 


FORECASTING  ERROR:   ACHILLES 
HEEL  OF  NEW  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
basis  of  sound  economic  policy,  whether 
it  be  taxing  and  spending  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  credit,  must  be  ac- 
cmate.  honest,  comprehensive,  and 
timely  statistics. 

Statistics  are  the  bedrock  necessity. 
But  they  are  only  the  first  leg  of  the 
3-legged  stool.  A  second  leg  requires  a 
capacity  to  forecast  the  future  based  on 
the  statistics.  A  third  leg  demands  the 
wisdom  to  put  appropriate  policies  into 
effect  when  the  forecast  clearly  demands 
such  policies. 

In  recent  years  our  statistics  have  im- 
proved vastly,  and  they  continue  to  im- 
prove, although  they  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  There  is  a  growing  agreement 
among  economists  on  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  appropriate  if  the 
forecast  projects  a  sagging  economy  with 
rising  unemployment,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  with  a 
shortage  of  manpower  and  productive 
facilities,  on  the  other. 

The  weakness — the  Achilles  heel— of 
economic  policy  today  is  forecasting. 

If  the  projection  is  wrong — if.  for  ex- 
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amDle    it  predicts  a  rapidly  expanding 
S  economy,  when  the  economy  in  fact 
sags  and  unemployment  rises— then  the 
Jucies  are  likely  to  be  pernicious  and 

'^"fiSTyesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  that  showed  that  the 
most  authoritative  economic  forecasts  to 
recent  years  have  been  wrong  and  that 
JSS  is  especially  true  of  the  forecasts 
{^periods  of  more  than  2  or  3  months. 
In  today's  New  York  Times.  M.  J.  Ros- 
sant  returns  to  the  subject  with  a  timely 
and  critical  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's current  poUcy  recommendations 
for  a  tax  increase.  Rossant  refers  to 
the  poor  showing  by  the  administration 
in  its  predictions  for  the  current  quarter; 
then  he  writes: 

Forecasters  are  getting  better.  With  more 
information  about  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
w^onomv  and  more  understanding  about 
Xt  makes  It  tick,  their  predictions  should 
imorove  still  more. 

But  It  win  be  a  long  time  before  fore- 
casters are  within  reach  of  the  kind  of  pre- 
cSon  forecasting  required  to  'fine  tune  the 
economy.  And  it  is  obviously  unreaUst  c 
to  make  firm  policy  judgments  on  the  basis 
of  long-range  assumptions,  as  the  AdmiiUs- 
tratlon  Is  doing  in  continuing  to  ask  for  tax 
increases  to  combat  Inflation  later  this  year. 
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Mr  President,  this  continued  inabiUty 
of  economists  to  see  clearly  in  that 
clouded  crystal  ball  about  the  economy  s 
future  suggests  again  why  it  would  be 
very  wise  for  the  Congress  to  postpone 
Its  decision  on  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease just  as  long  as  possible.  untU  fall 
at  the  earliest,  and  then  to  make  the 
decision  based  on  what  the  hard  facts 
of  the  economy  reveal  at  that  time  with- 
out much  reliance  on  what  the  crystal 
ball  gazers  tell  us  we  can  expect  m  1968 
or  thereafter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  M.  J.  Rossant  and  pub- 
lished in  today's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pobkasting:  A  Flaw- PMMrnvE  State  of 
Peognosticatoes'  art  Hampering  the 
"Nbw  Economics" 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 
In  saying  that  its  request  for  restoration 
of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  was 
planned  all  along,  the  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  is  coming  close  to  suggesting  that  it 
knows  Just  what  Is  happening  and  what  wUl 
happen  to  the  economy. 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  this  assurance. 
The  decision  to  press  for  Immediate  restora- 
tion of  the  tax  credit  really  exposes  a jerlous 
flaw  in  the  "new  economics":  Its  Inability  to 
forecast    business    developments    with    pin- 
point accuracy.  ,^,  „ 
This  flaw  undermines  the  key  proposition 
of  the  "new  economics."  which  Is  that  ap- 
propriate and  well-timed  changes  in  spend- 
ing, taxing  or  the  supply  of  credit  can  pro- 
duce permanent,  nonlnflatlonary  prosperity. 
President  Johnson  took  action  specifically 
because  business  spending  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  was  not  up  to  expectations.    He 
18  hoping  that  his  tax  reUef  will  correct  the 
mistake  made  In  the  Administration's  fore- 
cast.   But,  now  that  the  boom  has  definitely 
lost  momentum,  no  one  knows  just  what  will 
happen  next.                                         ,  . 
Treasury  SecreUry  Henry  H.  Fowler  and 
the  Administration's  "new  economists"  can- 


not, however,  admit  to  doubts^  J^^\^^,^, 
supposed  to  be  able  to  peer  ahead  then  twist 
the  dials  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to 
keep  things  going  strong.  th«^rv 

There  Is  nothing  v^rrong  with  the  theory 
behind  this  concept.  Given  an  accurate 
diagnosis  of  the  economy,  the  policy  makers 
should  be  able  to  prescribe  the  proper  reme- 
dies for  whatever  may  be  ailing  It. 

But  the  Administration's  forecasts  have 
been  far  from  accurate.  Last  year  and  again 
this  year  Its  economists  were  off  target,  serv- 
ing to  complicate  economic  problems  rather 
than  cure  them. 

To  be  s\ire,  the  escalation  In  spending  for 
Vietnam  provided  an  alibi  of  sorts  for  econo- 
mists in  and  out  of  Washington.  But  there 
Is  no  such  excuse  for  the  poor  showing  so 
far  this  vear  or  for  some  of  the  mistakes 
made  prl6r  to  last  year's  spectacular  failure. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  forecasting  capabilities  of  the  new  econ- 
omists and  not  with  the  "new  economics 

Certainly  there  are  a  few  visionaries  -who 
have  been  much  more  skUled  than  Washing- 
ton's crystal  ball  gazers.  Yet  the  state  of 
the  art  Is  still  too  primitive  to  assure  good  re- 
sults Despite  a  wealth  of  statistical  infor- 
mation and  the  application  of  computer 
technology,  forecasters  are  still  groping  in 
the  dark  with  their  projections,  often  miss- 
ing turning  points  altogether. 

William  F.  Butler,  the  forecaster  for  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  is  willing  to  a4mlt 
that  forecasting  Is  "the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
•new  economies'."  He  has  observed  that 
"until  forecasts  can  be  made  with  greater 
reliability  than  at  present,  attempts  to  use 
the  tools  of  the  'new  economies'  as  if  they 
were  micrometers  can  produce  deeply  dam- 
aging results." 

His  assessment  Is  backed  up  by  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  studv 
on  forecasts,  which  has  found  that  most 
economists  are  not  very  good  in  their  pre- 
dictions, although  they  do  better  in  short- 
term  (three  to  six  months)  than  in  long- 
term  forecasting. 

This  finding  gives  weight  to  recent  asser- 
tions that  the  Administration  should  pro- 
vide quarterly  budget  estimates  and  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  should  revise 
their  forecast  at  the  same  time. 

But  even  quarterly  forecasts  can  go  v.Tong. 
After  all,  the  Administration's  projection 
for  the  current  quarter,  made  public  just 
two  months  ago,  did  not  foresee  a  decline  In 
investment  spending  and  indicated  that  the 
slackening  to  date  would  be  much  milder 
than  It  is  turning  out  to  be. 

Such  a  poor  showing  does  not  mean  tnax 
forecasting  is  unnecessary,  ^o^f^^^^.f" 
getting  better.  With  more  Information 
fbout  what  is  going  on  in  the  economy  and 
more  understanding  about  what  makes  It 
tick    their  predictions  should  improve  still 

"^But  It  win  be  a  long  time  before  forecast- 
ers are  within  reach  of  the  kind  of  precision 
forecasting  required  to  "fine  tune"  the  econ- 
omy An^  it  IS  obviously  "realistic  to 
maL  firm  policy  judgments  on  tbe  ba^^  ° 
long-range  assumptions,  as  the  Admlnlstra 
^ol  is  doing  in  continuing  to  ask  for  tax  In- 
creases to  combat  InflaUon  later  this  year. 


Ing  and  jobs  to  the  jobless,  and  hope  to 
those  who  have  lived  without  hope. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
poverty  is  uprooted  from  the  land,  and 
America  becomes  in  the  truest  sense  the 
Nation  of  equal  opportunity.  It  would 
be  a  national  folly  not  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  war  on  poverty.  It  would 
be  both  inhumane  and  dangerous  to 
dash  the  hopes  that  have  but  so  recently 
been  raised.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
not  discard  the  progress  that  has  so  far 
been  made,  often  and  increasingly  by 
the  poor  themselves.  .^  ^    ^      »>,„ 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the 
stress  the  President  has  laid  on  a  con- 
centrated emploj-ment  program. 

Economic  policy  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity have  not — 


As  the  President  says — 
reached  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
live  In  the  Nation's  slums. 

Two  years  ago  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  fund  special  projects  to  attack  the 
poverty  of  the  chronically  unemployed. 
The  projects  funded  under  this  amend- 
ment are  accomplishing  what  might  be 
called  double  rehabilitation:   They   are 
rehabilitating    the    public    facilities    of 
communities  at  the  same  time  that  they 
give   training,   hope— and  jobs— to  peo- 
ple who  had  little  or  no  hope  before. 
These  projects  wUl  receive  great  encour- 
agement in  conjunction  with  other  \ntal 
manpower  programs  if   Congress  takes 
the  action  that  the  President  urges^ 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  emphasis 
given  by  the  President  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  poor  and  with  his  Intention 
of  establishing  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  new  position  of  Assistant 
Director  for  Rural  Affairs.  The  rural 
poor  are  less  visible  than  theii-  counter- 
parts in  the  slums.  But  their  needs  are 
no  less  immediate  or  serious. 

But  none  of  these  programs  can  be 
effecUve  operating  by  itself  in  an  orga- 
nizaUonal  vacuum.  As  with  the  man- 
power and  rural  programs,  the  Nations 
attack  on  poverty  must  be  coordinated 
and  interrelated  through  the  existing 
mechanisms:  The  community  ax:tion 
agency  locaUy.  stateside  technical  as- 
sistance agencies,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  on  the  Federal  level. 
The  needs  of  the  poor  do  not  exist  m 
neat,  separate  pigeonholes,  and  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic tables  of  organization. 

If  America  is  to  achieve  a  Great  So- 
ciety, it  is  Important  that  the  President's 
requests  of  today  receive  this  body  s 
fullest  support. 


■WAR  ON  POVERTY  MUST  BE 
ESCALATED 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud yesterday's  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress on  the  needs  of  the  millions  ^our 
fellow  Americans  who  remain  mired  in 

^In'the  2  years  of  Its  existence,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  made  significant  inroads 
agaiJ^t  this  national  affliction  It  1ms 
given  education  to  the  illiterate,  train- 


THE     PRESIDENTS     MESSAGE     ON 

THE    LATIN    AMERICAN    SUMMIT 

CONFERENCE 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  President  Johnson 
has  sent  us  a  message  on  his  forthcom- 
ing Summit  Conference  in  Punta  del 
Este  He  has  outlined  a  new  program 
for  Latin  America.  He  has  asked  us  to 
help  usher  in  a  new  dawn  of  hope  for 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

What  are  the  promises  of  that  new 

dawn  of  hope?  . 

They   are  the  promises  of  new  ana 
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thriving  industries  which  give  strength 
to  nations  and  jobs  to  every  man  who 
wants  to   work. 

They  are  the  promises  of  a  decent  diet 
for  every  family. 

They  are  the  promises  of  victory  over 
crippling  and  killing  diseases. 

They  are  the  promises  of  a  meaning- 
ful education  for  every  child  in  the 
hemisphere. 

They  are  the  promises  of  roads  and 
dams  and  flourishing  farms. 

And  they  are  the  promises  of  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  between  nations — of 
trade  and  mutual  self-help. 

They  are  only  promises  now,  and  the 
stark  reality  of  life  in  Latin  America  tells 
us  how  far  we  have  to  go.  But,  as  the 
President  stated,  these  promises  are 
leal— if  we — both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Latin  America— but  have  the  will 
and  the  vision  to  work  for  them. 

They  are  not  empty  visions. 

He  tells  us — 

They  are  all  within  our  reach.  They  will 
not  be  accomplished  quickly  or  easily.  But 
they  are  objectives  worthy  of  the  support  of 
all  our  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  President  in  fur- 
therance  of   the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  why  I 
support  these  efforts. 

First,  it  is  right  and  proper,  for  those 
who  can  do  so,  to  lend  assistance  to  our 
friends.  Historically,  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  Judaic-Christian  prin- 
ciple of  helping  our  neighbors. 

But  it  is  more  than  charity;  it  Is  In 
our  own  Interest  to  work  for  a  more  pros- 
perous Latin  America.  Our  own  way  of 
life  in  this  constricting  world  will  best 
be  preserved  when  we  have  neighbors 
with  viable  economies  and  democratic 
governments  which  fulfill  the  basic  needfi 
of  their  people,  as  does  our  own  Govern- 
ment. If  such  a  community  of  friendly 
nations  cannot  be  nurtured  In  this 
hemisphere,  then  it  can  never  occur  any- 
where. 

As  a  part  of  this  concept,  there  Is  an 
Important  potential  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  this  country  as  well  as  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  through  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress:  that  is  in  the  field 
of  trade. 

As  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  are 
achieved— and  as  the  economies  of  our 
lesser  developed  neighbors  become 
stronger  and  their  people  more  affluent— 
their  ability  to  buy  more  and  more  goods 
from  the  United  States  will  increase  geo- 
metrically. This  lesson  we  have  learned 
through  experience  in  our  dealings  with 
Canada.  Japan,  and  the  Marshall  plan 
countries. 

Therefore,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
Latin  American  people  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  Alliance,  but  also  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  workingmen  and  business- 
men. I  wish  the  President  the  greatest 
success  in  this  undertaking. 


WHY  SPENDING  CUT  SUITS  PRES- 
ENT ECONOMIC  SITUATION  BET- 
TER THAN  A  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  often  made  that  If  the  economic 


outlook  is  too  uncertain  to  warrant  a  tax 
increase  because  the  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy might  be  pernicious,  then  the  sit- 
uation also  should  not  warrant  expendi- 
ture reduction,  which  would  have  the 
same  economic  effect. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot — and  most  of  us  feel  that 
he  should  not — have  the  power  to  cut  or 
raise  taxes  at  will.  To  do  so  requii-es  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  the  passage  of  such 
an  act  may  take  months  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  big  1964  tax  cut,  yeai-s. 

And  if  Congress  should  pass  a  tax  In- 
crease to  take  effect  this  July,  for  in- 
stance, it  would  be  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  reverse  itself  for 
at  least  a  year  and  perhaps  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  event  business  continued 
to  level  olT  or  turned  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive's 
control  of  spending  Is  far  more  flexible. 
In  December,  for  instance,  the  President 
announced  that  he  intended  to  reduce 
spending  by  $3  bilUon  In  this  fiscal  year, 
not  by  any  act  of  Congress  but  by 
stretching  out  or  simply  eliminating 
some  of  the  spending  for  which  Con- 
gress had  already  appropriated  funds. 

This  action  was  Instantaneous  with 
the  President's  decision.  Similarly,  the 
President  could,  of  course,  speed  up 
spending  in  the  same  areas  and  by  far 
more  than  $3  billion  if  he  felt  that  the 
economic  situation  warranted  It.  And 
this,  too,  he  could  do  instamtaneously 
without  waiting  for  months  or  years  for 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  given  per- 
haps the  most  vivid  example  of  how  this 
can  be  done  by  his  own  handling  of  mili- 
tary inventories. 

The  Secretary  has  deliberately  drawn 
down  our  military  Inventories  very 
sharply  in  the  past  several  months.  He 
has  explained  that  he  intends  to  cushion 
any  adverse  efifect  on  the  economy  of  de- 
escalation  or  negotiations  in  Vietnam  by 
rebuilding  our  depleted  military  inven- 
tories during  the  period  of  deescalatlon. 
This  kind  of  fiscal  policy  action  on  the 
spending  side  to  stabilize  our  economy  is 
far  more  sensible,  logical,  and  prompt 
in  suiting  action  to  what  the  economy 
calls  for  than  the  ponderous  multimonth 
tax  route. 

This  Is  why  it  is  much  more  sensible 
for  the  President  to  follow  a  coiu-se  of 
adjusting  the  Impact  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  the  economy  on  the  spending 
rather  than  on  the  taxing  side. 

This  is  why  expenditure  reduction 
would  be  more  logical  for  the  Federal 
Government,  under  present  circum- 
stances, than  a  tax  Increase. 

Finally,  a  spending  cut  has  this  very 
decisive  advantage  over  a  tax  increase 
In  stemming  inflation.  The  tax  Increase 
clearly  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  for 
every  taxpayer.  In  addition,  the  tax  in- 
crease on  corporations  is  passed  on,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
tax  increase  Imposed  on  union  members 
Is  likely  to  be  pushed  onto  the  employer 
in  tinion  negotiations,  and  employers  in 
turn  tend  to  push  the  tax  onto  the  con- 
siuner  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spending  cut 
does  not  in  any  way  add  to  anyone's  cost 
of  living;  the  easing  in  demand,  which 


tends  to  reduce  prices  by  this  route,  is  not 
picked  up  by  an  increase  in  anyone's 
taxes. 

Under  present  circtunstances,  with  a 
cost-push  inflation  far  more  threaten- 
ing than  a  demand-pull  inflation,  the  ad- 
vantage of  reducing  spending  rather 
than  increasing  taxes  deserves  special 
weight. 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  our  Nation  observed  Brother- 
hood Week — with  ceremonies,  messages, 
and  an  increased  dedication  to  our  goal 
of  equahty  for  all  people. 

One  of  our  fine  Connecticut  television 
stations — WNHC-TV  in  New  Haven- 
contributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  week  with 
a  series  of  editorials  which  emphasized 
what  is  being  done  now  to  make  true 
brotherhood  a  reality — not  only  In  edu- 
cation or  on  the  job,  but  in  the  human 
heart. 

I  salute  WNHC-TV  for  its  efforts,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  inserted  at  this  p>olnt  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

jFeb.  19,  and  20) 
It's  What  Is  Happening 

"...  X  believe  brotherhood  meana  more  or 
less  the  Golden  Rule  .  .  ."  ".  ■  .  think 
enough  of  everyone  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  brotherhood, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  all  take  care  of  each 
other  ...""...  well,  I  guess.  It  all  goes 
back  to  one  world  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  everybody 
should  have  equal  opportunities  .  .  ."  ".  .  . 
brotherhood  is   love   ..." 

Talk  is   easy    .   .    .   do   something. 

Do  something  .  .  .  The  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  tells  us  at  the  start 
of  Brotherhood  Week.  In  the  words  of  Its 
President,  Sterling  Brown,  a  week  devoted  to 
"eradicating  the  poison  of  racial  prejudice". 

As  for  doing  something,  oxir  view  Is  that 
Connecticut  has  taken  some  solid  steps  Id 
the  past  year  .  .  .  and  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  them. 

The  equal  rights  drive  has  picked  up  a 
"catch-phrase".  "It's  What's  Happen- 
ing .  .  ."  All  right,  we  think  things  ore 
happening.  A  Project  Concern  busing  ex- 
periment in  Hartford  .  .  .  new  ideas  like 
Brotherhood-In-Actlon  .  .  .  the  Governor's 
major  Human  Rights  Conference  next  montli. 
In  the  week  ahead.  TV-8  wUl  take  a  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  Connecticut.  Separate 
editorials  each  night  will  try  to  show  that 
perhaps  at  last  we  are  getUng  somewhere 
.  .  .  and  doing  something. 

[Feb.  21] 

"Project  EQUALrrY"  and  "Plans  for 

Progress"  Saluted 

"To  eradicate  the  poison  of  bigotry"  .  ■ 
that  Is  the  National  Conference  of  Chrlstlaui 
and  Jews  guideline  for  this  "Brotherhood 
Week".  In  separate  editorials  each  day,  TV-8 
Is  looking  at  progress  in  Connecticut.  The 
theme,  it's  what  is  happening. 

What  needs  to  happen  is  more  than  Just 
law.  Lots  of  laws  exist.  It  is  human  attl- 
tudea  which  must  change.  Majority  atti- 
tudes on  education,  employment,  housing. 

Among  things  that  are  happening  Is  "Con- 
necticut Project  Equality".  Fotirteen  state 
religious  groups  of  all  faiths  are  driving  hard 
at  employment  problems.  Also,  Hartford's 
"Plans  For  Progress".  Businesses  join  edu- 
cators   to    provide    "Living    Witnesses".  .  • 

Minority-group  employees  who  work  to- 
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yard  keeping  young  people  in  school  and 
fmproving  chances  of  Job  success^  T^ese  are 
ust  two  of  many  effort*  we'll  talk  about  .  .  . 
and  which  need  more  public  attention.  Be- 
muse  Uiey   vwan    "Brotherhood".   .  ■■  o^di- 

attitudes.  

[Feb.  22] 
EDicATiONAL  Opportunity  Improvement 
You  do  have  to  be  taught  prejudice, 
our  editorials  this  week  are  Ulklng  about 
«hat  i.<^   happening   In   Connecticut.     Above 
r,   e  se,  of  coLse,  Is  education  .  .  .  a  double 
edited  sword.    Preserving  the  natural   spirit 
of  brotherhood  children  are  born  w  th,  and 
providing  minority  youngsters  a  truly  equa 
education.     In  the  view  of  the  Connecticut 
commission  On  Civil  Rights,  de  facto  segre- 
eatX^ucation  cannot  be  considered  quality 
ffatlon.    Right  now,  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
ore  on  Hwtford-8  "Project  Concern  ,  a  two- 
year    experimental    program.      Thirty-three 
Ichools  in  5  suburban  towns   are  handlliig 
over  250  bussed-ln  students  from  the  racl- 
ailv-lmbalanced  Hartford  north  end. 

^far  results  seem  excellent.  Absenteeism 
13  unusually  low.  Parents  of  b,^«^J=^"^^'^^ 
are  vigorously  taking  part  in  P.T.A.  and 
nther  Involvement  activity. 

NOW  Parmlngton  wants  to  take  In  25  m<yre 
youngsters  next  fall.  Its  school  superln- 
Lndent.  John  McDonough,  said:  Our  chll- 
S-en  are  developing  a  comfortable  working 
Klatl^sblp  wlUi  inner  city  children  and 
adults.^lch  will  provide  them  with  a  valu- 
able understanding  later  In  life. 

An  editorial  in  The  Hartford  Courant  com- 
mented •'.  .  .  enough  has  been  learned  to 
make  the  zealous  bigots  who  opposed  bussing 
^kpretty  sUly  now  .  .  .  It  is  unfortunal^ 
^^e^^f  the  sa^lllte  towns  ground  Hax«ord 
were  not  big  enough  to  see  the  social  poss  - 
blUtles  .  and  bicame  mired  down  In  their 
own  prejudices  In  voting  against  bufsl^B^ 
We  fU-st  talked  of  "Project  Conceirn  as  It 
Lfan  last  faU.  seeing  It  as  a  "Plan  of 
Action",  a  challenge.  True,  a  small  step  a 
Snlng.  But  to  Farmlngton.  Manchester. 
Sbury  south  Windsor  and  West  Hartford 
gOM  credit  ...  a  challenge  is  being  met. 


ing  a  strong  role  ...  at  what  some  forward 
thinking    Hartford    businessmen    are    doing 
with  "Project  Concern." 

Just  a  handful  of  the  things  going  on,  of 
course.  A  great  many  ordinary  Pfople  are 
working  with  energy  and  imagination.  The 
success  of  the  bussing  experiment,  for  ex- 
ample should  certainly  not  overshadow 
achievements  of  teachers  within  the  Hartford 
system.  The  city  and  Its  teachers  have 
poured  new  programs,  funds  and  skill  into 
racially-lmbalanced  schools.  The  same  con- 
cern Is  there  among  a  great  many  urban 
teachers  and  administrators  In  the  state. 

And  not  only  educators.  Governor  Deinp- 
sey  in  a  first-ln-the-natlon  step,  has  caUed 
a  Human  Rights  Conference,  carefully  pick- 
ing 500  to  attend.  They  come  from  every 
walk  of  life,  including  the  low- Income  urban. 
Tne  conference  program  will  not  deal  in 
platitudes  ...  It  will  take  a  hard,  searching 
look  at  reaZ  needs  In  the  state. 

Now,  a  final  Brotherhood  Week  thought 
Before  anything  Is  accomplished,  a  lot  of 
negatives  will  have  to  be  wiped  out.  Most 
of  these  negatives  are  in  one  place  .  .  .  peo- 
ple's minds.  A  lot  of  personal  attitudes  bear 
some  real  self -searching  examination.  That  s 
all  prejudice  is  ...  a  human  attitude. 

Some  suburban  towns  in  the  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  areas,  for  example  have  resisted 
busslng-ln  proposals.  The  rationale?  Just 
what  It  so  often  Is:  That  these  things  must 
be  "somebody  else's"  problem. 

We  don't  see  It  any  other  way  that  this. 
Civil  Rights,  human  rights,  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  every  single  human  being.  We  Just 
can't  turn  our  back  and  pretend  we  don't  see 
the  problems. 

In  the  most  literal  and  reverent  sense  .  .  . 
there  Isn't  one  reason  on  God's  earth  why 
we'd  better  not  see. 

You  know  ...  It  is  what's  happening. 


slonal  accompUshments  which  were  remark- 
able in  a  year  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  took 
precedence  and  when  the  President  and  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  had  elected  to  stand  pat 
while  the  new  appointed  President's  <^- 
mlttee  on  Mental  Retardation  organized  It- 
self for  action.  

But  in  a  firmament  full  of  stars,  one  con- 
stellation shone  with  special  brllUance— the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  processed  four  of  the  six  pieces 
of  legislation  described  later.  Each  bUl  as  it 
emerged  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Committee  s 
special  interest  in  the  retarded  or  handi- 
capped. Each  bill  as  passed  In  the  Senate 
did  more  for  the  retarded  than  the  bill  as 
ortKlnally  Introduced,  even  though  none  oi 
them  had  benefits   to  the  retarded   as  Its 

prime  purpose. 

In  recognition  of  these  remarkable  achieve- 
ments,  the   NARC   convention   delegates   in 
Kansas  Cltv  last  October  passed  an  unprece- 
dented   resolution    commending    the    Com- 
mittee. ,  .,  -  ..  , 
Even  m  its  one  defeat— the  failure  of  the 
House  to  pass  the  mental  retardation  amend- 
ments to  the  Comprehensive  Health  BlU— 
the  Senate  leadership  sounded  a  note  of  de- 
termination.    Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate  on  October  18th,  Senator  Lister  HUl 
deplored  the  action  of  the  House,  but  added, 
"I  want  to  assure  the  membership  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
that  we  villi  recommend  again  next  year  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  grants 
for  initiating  and  expanding  services  at  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  legis- 
lation to  finance  training  and  research  in 
recreation    for    the   mentally    retarded    and 
other  handicapped  children  " 


I  [Feb.  23  and  24] 

ACCENTING  THE  POelTIVES  IN   STATE  BROTHEB- 

HooD  Efforts 
This  Is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  "Brother- 
hood Week"  editorials.  The  theme:  Things 
are  happening  In  Connecticut^  G^ins  are 
being  made.  Attitudes  can  change.  'That 
is,  when  ordinary  people  bend  to  the  effort. 
More  examples;  "Brotherhood-In-Actlon. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus.  Bnal  B  rlth  and 
Masonic  Order  .  .  .  Three  most  diverse 
groups,  certainly  .  .  .  have  Joined  ^  an  ac- 
tion program.  For  Connecticut,  a  first  in 
the  nation. 

In  Hartford,  100  U.S.  education  experts 
will  meet  next  week  ...  a  meeting  of  minds 
on  city  education  and  racial  imbalance. 
State  P.T.A.'s  have  looked  at  their  role  in 
group  relations.  In  Institutes  supported 
through  a  grant  from  The  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation.  They  have  heard  words  of  chal- 
lenge from  school  and  Urban  League  ofBclals. 
We  certainly  do  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
We  hear  plenty  of  negatives.  But  these  ef- 
forts ...  by  education,  government,  busi- 
nessmen ...  are  a  few  positive  things  that 
must  be  accentuated. 

I  [Feb.  24.  25,  and  26] 

;  The  Real  Human  Challenge 
Editorially.  It  has   been   a   week  for  "ac- 
centing the  positive".    Just  a  few  positives  of 
an  Improving  civil  rights  climate  In  Connect- 
icut. 

Saying  "It's  what  is  happening,"  we  have 
looked  at  the  Hartford  bussing  experiment 
.  .  .  «t  state  religious  and  P.T.A.  leaders  tak- 


NARC  SALUTES  CONGRESSMEN 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Bernard  M.  Fineson,  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children,  has  very 
thoughtfully  brought  to  my  attention  an 
article  written  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Boggs, 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  published  In  the  Febru- 
ary 1967  Issue  of  Children  Limited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  ^^         .,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NARC    Salutes    Congressmen 

(By  Elizabeth  Boggs,  PhD) 

(Note— This  article  was  written  one  week 

before  the  death  of  Representative  John  E 

Fogarty  on  January  10th.     It  Is  printed  as  it 

was  written.) 

The  year  1966  was  one  In  which  the  Initia- 
tive in  federal  legislation  for  the  retarded 
passed  from  the  Administration  to  key  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  As  indicated  by  the  pic- 
tures on  this  page,  leadership  was  found  in 
both  houses  and  In  both  parties. 

It  was  found  In  quarters  not  customarily 
associated  with  efforts  for  the  retarded,  such 
as  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was 
demonstrated  by  old  friends  of  the  cause, 
such  as  Senator  HUl  and  Congressman  Fo- 
garty, and  from  new  but  very  active  friends 
such  as  Congressman  Carey. 

It  came  from  the  West  Coast-Senator 
Morse;  and  the  East  Coast-Senators  Javlts, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
from  the  North— Senators  Smith  and  Pr^uty: 
and  from  the  South— Congressman  H6bert. 
It  came  also  from  mldcontlnent— Senator 
Symington. 
Many  individuals  contributed  to  Congres- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REAFFIRIy^ 
HIS  PLEDGES  TO  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNTTY 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
turned to  Howard  University  to  reafflim 
a  pledge  of  equality  which  he  had  made 
to  the  American  people.  In  his  speech. 
President  Johnson  pledged  not  only 
equaUty  before  the  law,  but  equaUty  of 
opportunity— the  chance  to  be  equal  in 
status,  equal  in  expectations,  equal  in 
achievements. 

The  occasion  was  fitting— the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  Howard  University,  whose 
distinguished  graduates  number  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  accompUshment  of 
every  sector  of  our  society. 

The  President  chose  to  repeat  in  part 
what  he  had  said  almost  2  years  earUer 
at  the  same  institution.    It  is  not  enough 
to  create  freedom  by  flat.   Victims  of  dis- 
crimination,   the    deprived,    the    disin- 
herited of  centuries  must  be  given  spe- 
cial help  to  take  advantage  of  freedom's 
opportunities.    For  the  Nation  has  now- 
passed  through   several  phases  In  the 
civil  rights  movement— from  legal  guar- 
antees of  equality  to  the  expansion  of 
equal  opportunity  in  education,  housing, 
jobs,  public  accommodations,  and  voting. 
In  recent  years  much  has  been  done  to 
open  the  door  of  American  opportunity 
to  those  millions  so  long  denied  entry. 
The  civil  rights  record  and  civil  oppor- 
tunities record  of  the  Johnson  admlnis-. 
tration  stand  as  monuments  to  good  will 
and  faith  in  fellow  man.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  President's  March  2 
remarks  at  Howard  University,  remarks 
which  again  eloquently  and  forcefuUy 
restate  the  commitment  of  a  President 
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and  a  people  to  human  freedom  in  all  Its 
rich  dimensions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Ppfst^bnt  on  the  100th 
ANNiviaisARy  of  Howard  UNivEHsrrT.  at 
Howard  University 

Dr.  Nabrlt.  members  of  this  distinguished 
faculty,  distinguished  alumni,  students: 

This  day  Is  for  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 
It  Is  a  day  for  remembrance  and  wonder. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  out  of  the  embers 
of  a  terrible  war.  this  University  was  born 
to  serve  a  people  who  had  heen  liberated  from 
the  "peculiar  institution"  of  slavery. 

Another  Johnson — the  17th  President  of 
the  United  States — signed  hie  name  to  a  law 
establishing  Howard  University,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  "a  university  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences."  The  first  four  students  were 
white.  They  were  the  living  witnesses  to  a 
faith  In  our  human  dignity  that  has  united 
men  and  women  of  both  races  until  this  very 
hour. 

But  the  purpose  of  those  who  founded 
Howard  University  was  not  merely  to  create 
one  more  institution  of  higher  learning.  It 
was  to  fulfliU  the  promise  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  had  been  made  four  and  a  half  long 
years  before: 

•'That  on  the  first  day  of  January.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a 
State  .  .  .  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free." 

Emancipation  was  a  proclamation,  but  it 
was  not  a  fact. 

Howard  University  was  created  to  help 
make  the  promise  of  the  proclamation  a  fact 
of  life. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  was  not  wholly  achieved  in 
their  time — nor  In  the  century  that  followed. 
Howard  sent  forth  Into  the  world  trained 
teachers,  doctors,  artists,  theologians,  law- 
yers, and  businessmen — but  for  mlllionB,  the 
promise  of  freedom  remained  unfulfilled. 
For  them,  the  ordinary  fact  of  life  was  en- 
slavement— to  poverty,  to  ignorance,  to  sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

In  our  time — nearly  a  century  after  the 
war  that  brought  an  end  to  official  slavery — 
we  have  begun  the  long-delayed  process  of 
liberation.  We  have  struck  off  most  of  the 
bonds  of  discrimination  that  bound  the  Ne- 
gro to  the  tragic  past.  The  fundamental 
rights  of  citizenship  are  his:  to  vot«,  to  use 
public  accommodations,  to  attend  school,  to 
seek  a  Job,  to  receive  hospital  care — with- 
out discrimination  because  of  color. 

These  rights  had  to  be  secured,  not  only 
to  give  life  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion, not  only  to  render  Justice  to  Negro 
Americans,  but  because  the  conscience  of 
humanity  demanded  that  they  be  secured. 
They  were  not  handed  down  from  above,  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior.  They  were  a 
legacy  acquired  by  birth — and  finally  passed 
on  to  their  rightful  heirs. 

Yet  even  they  did  not  suffice.  I  came  here 
f^fenty  months  ago.  on  an  afternoon  in  June, 
to  say  "Freedom,  is  not  enough.  You  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  T3y  saying: 
Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want,  and 
do  as  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  as 
you  please. 

"The  task  Is  to  give  20  million  Negroes 
the  same  chances  as  every  other  American 
to  learn  and  grow,  to  work  and  share  in 
society,  to  develop  their  abilities — physical, 
mental  and  spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their 
Individual  happiness." 

I  have  come  back  to  Howard  today  to  re- 
new my  commitment  to  that  task,  and  to 
remind  you  and  to  tell  you  again  so  long  as 
I  live,  in  public  or  private  life.  I  shall  never 


retract  or  retreat  or  amend  that  commit- 
ment. 

I  have  seen  what  can  be  done  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  are  given  a 
Head  Start  In  life; 

When  8  million  others  begin  to  receive  a 
better  education  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools; 

When  millions  of  men  can  find  work  In  a 
thriving  economy; 

When  millions  of  older  people  have  the 
haunting  fear  of  medical  costs  lifted  from 

them; 

When  young  men  and  women  are  given 
the  chance  to  take  hold  of  their  lives  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Job  Corps 
programs; 

When  those  without  skills  can  acquire 
them; 

When  nine  million  workers — the  forgotten 
ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder, 
the  elevator  operators,  the  charwomen,  the 
waitresses — are  assured  a  decent  minimum 
wage  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

I  have  seen  these  things  happen,  and  much 
more.  I  do  not  want  to  and  I  never  expect 
to  turn  back. 

I  know  that  millions  of  men  and  women — 
Negro  and  white— are  still  trapped  in  pov- 
erty, In  dark  city  slums  and  depressed  rural 
areas.  I  know  that  results  are  slow  In  com- 
ing from  the  best  efforts  men  can  make,  for 
our  adversaries— ignorance,  discrimination, 
and  the  despairing  conviction  of  failure — 
are  old.  well-entrenched,  and  tough. 

But  despite  the  shortcomings  of  what  we 
have  done  so  far,  despite  the  stubbornness  of 
the  problems  we  face,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
today  to  bewail  our  fate.  The  last  few  years 
have  convinced  me  that  we  have  the  will, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  resources — and  the 
stubbornness,  too— to  remain  dedicated  to 
this  task  until  it  is  accomplished. 

It  was  less  than  10  years  ago  as  a  Sen- 
ator that  I  struggled  through  the  night  to 
pass  the  first  Civil  Rights  Bill  through  the 
Congress  In  almost  85  years.  It  was  a  frail 
Instrument  Indeed  and  we  so  recognized  it — 
but  It  did  pass.  It  was  only  the  first.  Seven 
years  later  as  President.  I  signed  Into  law 
a  measure  that  had  the  power  to  change  the 
conditions  of  life  for  Negro  Americans.  One 
year  after  that  we  opened  the  voting  booths 
for   good. 

This  Is  the  work  of  less  than  ten  years: 
four  Civil  Rights  measures  striking  at  the 
last  chains  of  enslavement  after  we  had 
waited  almost  a  century.  This  was  the  task 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  worked, 
prayed,  and  legislated  to  bring  It  about. 

Because  we  have  come  so  far.  I  know  and 
you  know  that  we  have  the  power  to  go  fur- 
ther; to  make  the  past  ten  years  only  a 
prologue,  and  the  next  ten  years  the  time 
when  the  Negro  in  America  can  say  at  last 
"I  am  a  free  man."  I  believe  it  will  be  so. 
I  shall  bend  my  will  to  make  it  so. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  feel  this  way.  here  at 
Howard . 

This  campus  has  been  the  home,  and  is 
the  home  today,  of  men  and  women  who 
knew  their  mission  in  life  was  greater  than 
service  to  themselves.  Many  of  them  have 
been  my  friends.  Some  of  them  have  been 
called  to  the  Federal  service  during  my 
Presidency: 

The  great  lawyer.  Solicitor  General  Thur- 
good    Marshall ; 

Three,  dlstliguished  Jurists,  Judge  Rbb- 
Inson  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Bryant 
and  Judge  Waddy  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court: 

Ambas.sador  Patricia  Harris; 
Mr.  Hobart  Taylor,  director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank; 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boao-d; 

Commissioner  John  Ewncan,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Mrs.  Frankle  Freeman,  of  the  United 
States  Civil   Rights  Commission; 


And  Dr.  John  Hope  Franltlln,  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships. 

These  sons  and  daughters  of  Howard— to- 
gether with  Under  Secretary  Ralph  Bunche 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  Senator  Ed  Brooke 
of  Massachusetts,  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I 
did  not  appoint — are  a  testimony  to  Howard's 
maturity  far  more  compelling  than  the  pass- 
ing of  a  hundred  years. 

For  they  represent  the  fruition  of  an  Ideal: 
that  as  men  become  free  themselves,  they 
assume  respomibility  for  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  others,  regardless  of  race. 
These  men  and  women  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  affairs  of  our  nation.  They 
are  not  devoting  themselves  to  Negro  prob- 
lems alone,  but  rather  to  the  problems  c( 
our  entire  society. 

That  is  your  challenge,  you  who  follow 
them.  For  the  work  that  lies  ahead  Is  de- 
manding, and  involves  far  too  many  lives  in 
urgent  need  of  help,  to  be  parcelled  out  by 
race.  Tomorrow's  problems,  which  will  be 
placed  squarely  in  your  hands,  will  not  be 
divided  into  "Negro  problems"  and  "white 
problems."  There  will  be  only  human  prob- 
lems, and  more  than  enough  to  go  around. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  day  is  lor 
prayers  of  thanksgiving,  for  remembrance, 
and  wonder. 

Our  prayers  are  to  the  God  who  hai 
strengthened  the  will  of  a  grateful  people 
Our  remembrance  is  of  those  who  created 
and  sustained  this  great  University,  and 
brought  here  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  world,  and  gave 
them  the  power  to  serve  their  fellow  man 

Our  wonder — our  very  great  wonder — is  for 
the  human  spirit,  that  having  endured  In- 
finite wrongs,  can  yet  hold  to  Its  faith  In  the 
dignity  of  life. 

For  one  hundred  years,  that  spirit  has  pre- 
vailed here  at  Howard  University,  May  It 
always  prevail. 


March  15,  1967 
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ALASKA'S  COMMERCE  WITH  JA- 
PAN—A GRATIFYING  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  Alas- 
ka, the  victim  of  unparalleled  neglect  and 
discrimination  during  Its  first  92  years 
under  the  Flag — the  years  of  territorial- 
ism  which  AlEiskans  finally  Identified 
with  colonialism — mobilized  to  get  state- 
hood to  rectify  this  longstanding  disad- 
vantage. But  we  Alaskans  still  have 
to  liquidate  many  of  the  enduring 
legacies  of  the  long  stepchildhood.  We 
have  begun  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most 
striking  manifestations  of  Alaska's  con- 
structive initiative  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  49th  State  in  establishing  trade  with 
Japan. 

Japan  requires  many  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  Alaska  can  produce— lum- 
ber, fish,  oil.  coal,  natural  gas,  and  metal- 
lic minerals.  For  these,  unfortunately, 
excepting  fish,  there  is  little  or  no  market 
in  the  other  49  States  which  have  al- 
ways, of  course,  virtually  monopolized 
the  Alaska  trade.  And  not  only  does 
Japan  need  these  Alaskan  products,  but 
Alaska's  geographical  position,  in  many 
respects  disadvantageous  because  of  dis- 
tance from  our  own  domestic  markets 
and  long  inadequate  maritime  transpor- 
tation—virtually the  only  conduit  for 
Alaska's  freight — is  favorable  to  Jap- 
anese trade.  This  trade,  already  sub- 
stantial, though  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
most  promising  for  further  expansion, 
represents  an  almost  unique  example  of 
one  State  in  the  Union  developing  its  own 


commerce  with  a  foreign  nation.  It  has 
aU  developed  since  sUtehood  8  years  ago 
It  is  a  gratifying  example  of  a  new  kmd 
of  pioneering.  .  ^    .^v. 

The  story  is  most  admirably  set  forth 
in  the  February  issue  of  Alaska  Con- 
struction and  Oil  Report  under  the  title. 
•Japan  Discovers  Alaska,"  written  by 
Robert  Q.  Knox,  associate  editor.  It  de- 
tails what  is  going  on  and  what  lies 
ahead  in  this  important  and  relatively 
new  field  of  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tnis 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Japan  Discovers  Alaska 
(NOTE.-Alaska  is  one  of  the  few  regions 
in  the  world  with  untapped  resources.    The 
development  projects  In  Alaska  may  not  pay 
at   the   beginning.     Unless    we    secure    the 
ALskan  resources  now,  however,  it  wUl  soon 
S^ome  difficult  for  us  to  advance  into  Al^ka 
because  the  enterprises  of  the  U.S.  home- 
land and  foreign  countries  will  start  their 
activities.      so    we    must    seize    this    only 
chance.) 
(By  Robert  G.  Knox,   associate   editor) 
The  words  are  those  of  a  top  official  of  tlie 
Japanese-owned   Alaska   Lumber    a^d   Pulp 
company   ae  quoted  recently   by   the  ne-fts- 
^^T  Ntoon  Kelzai  of  Tokyo.     The  urgency 
e^essed  is  evident  in  the  top  priority  cur- 
rently  being    given    projects    In    Alaska   by 
Japanese  businessmen  and  Industrialists  and 
the  phUo*ophy  appears  to  pe"^^^  which  Is 
(raldmg  this  new  advance  into  the  49th  State. 
For  Ite  part  Alaska  is  literally  welcoming 
the  newly-arrlvlng  Japanese  firms  with  open 
arms     The  state  maintains  a  special  ofQce   in 
Tokyo  to  fan  interest  in  Alaskan  Investment 
and  very  liberal  tax  Incentives  are  offered  to 
help  make  these  Investments  attractive.    To 
residents  of  other  states  this  anxious  wooing 
of   foreign    Investment    may    seem    strange. 
But  Alaska  is  in  the  position  of  the  girl  vvho 
went  to  a  dance  and  spent  the  entire  evening 
ae  a  wallflower.    Now.  finally,  someone  has 
asked  her  to  dance. 

Alaska's  history  as  a  territory  and  a  state 
has  been  marked  by  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  sources  of  investment  capital.  Her  re- 
sources have  been  regarded  as  too  far  away 
and  too  expensive  to  deevlop  and  American 
industry  seemed  to  have  the  attitude  that 
Alaska  was  a  storehouse  to  be  kept  locked 
up  against  some  possible  future  use.  Now 
Japan  Is  offering  the  needed  key  of  capital 
and  Alaska  Is  eager  to  accept. 

The  state's  present  attitude  would  prob- 
ably seem  strange  also  to  many  Alaskans  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Alaska  is  the  only 
state  which  was  actually  Invaded  by  Jap- 
anese armed  forces  during  -World  War  II  and 
the  Aleutians  and  Alaska  mainland  were 
part  of  an  active  theater  of  war  from  the 
landings  at  Kiska  and  Attu  untU  late  in 
the  Pacific  war.  But  even  before  this  mili- 
tary move,  back  In  the  1930's,  Alaska  fisher- 
men were  hollering  long  and  loudly  about 
invasions  of  their  fishing  grounds  by  Japa- 
nese fleets. 

Even  today  a  few  doubts  and  fears  are 
being  expressed  about  too-close  ties  with  any 
single  foreign  nation.  But  on  the  whole  the 
new  Japanese  interest  appears  to  be  a  golden 
opportunity  for  solid  economic  growth.  The 
welcome  mat  Is  out  and  Alaska  is  doing 
everything  In  its  pwDwer  to  Increase  Japan's 
already  active  interest. 

While  it  has  grown  to  the  extent  to  attract 
attention  in  Just  recent  months,  this  Interest 
appears  to  really  date  back  to  the  early 
1950'8.  In  those  days  Japan  was  starting  to 
emerge  from  the  immediate  post-war  era  as 
one    of    the    free    world's    great    industrial 


powers  Its  war-damaged  industries  had 
been  rebuilt  and  expanded  and  they  had  a 
huge  and  ever-growing  hunger  for  raw  mate- 
rials Japan  was  busily  scouting  for  every 
possible  source  and  soon  numerous  Japanese 
business  leaders,  government  officials,  and 
members  of  trade  missions  were  touring 
Alaska  and  eyeing  Its  minerals,  timber  and 
fisheries  resources. 

The  attractions  of  Alaska  were  easy  to  see. 
It  was  relatively  close  to  Japan  via  the  "great 
circle"  North  Pacific  shipping  routes;  It  ap- 
peared to  have  a  huge  supply  of  underde- 
veloped raw  materials;  and,  unUke  many 
other  possible  sources  of  supply,  it  had  a 
stable  political  climate.  In  fact,  an  ob- 
server looking  at  these  two  dissimilar  area£ 
near  the  top  of  the  globe  would  be  struck 
by  the  thought  that  they  have  all  of  the 
natural  attraction  of  complete  opposUes. 
For  instance: 

Japan,  an  island  nation  with  a  tiny  land 
area,  has  a  huge  and  growing  population 
highly  developed  Industry,  and  a  scarcity  of 
resources.  .        .    ,  „j 

Alaska  has  a  vast,  underdeveloped  land 
area,  a  tiny  population,  and  an  unknown 
wealth  of  resources. 

But  despite  all  of  the  looking  and  all  of 
the  attraction  it  was  not  until  the  start  of 
the  Soaring  Sixties  that  the  first  real  evi- 
dence appeared  of  possible  future  expansion 
of  Japanese-Alaskan  trade. 

In  January  of  1960,  Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
then  U  S.  ambassador  to  Japan,  stopped  in 
Anchorage  while  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  State  Department  about 
the  new  mutual  security  treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  MacArthur 
took  note  of  the  possibilities  of  Japanese- 
Alaskan  trade  when  he  commented: 

"As  the  years  pass,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  friendly  bonds  now 
existing  between  Alaska  and  Japan  will  grow 
even  warmer  than  they  are  now. 

"Because  of  their  geographic  proximity  and 
the  nature  of  their  resources,  Alaska  and 
Japan  should  profit  particularly  through  in- 
creasing trade  and  closer  economic  ties 

Less  than  a  week  before  this  prediction. 
that  trade  had  taken  Its  first  real  Wg  step 
forward  The  Mitsubishi  Line's  vessel  Colum- 
bia Maru  tied  up  at  dock  in  Sitka  and  took 
abroad  a  cargo  of  significance  because  the 
pulp  was  the  first  produced  by  the  newly- 
completed  Sitka  pulp  mill,  a  $60  million  dol- 
lar development  by  Japanese  Interests. 

The  Sitka  plant  was  not  the  first  pulp 
plant  built  m  Alaska.  The  first,  built  at 
Ketchikan,  was  constructed  by  American  in- 
terests. But  the  Sitka  plant  drew  Its  Im- 
portance from  the  fact  it  represented  the  first 
really  substanUal  Investment  In  Alaska  de- 
velopment by  Japanese  sources.  In  fact,  this 
plant  and  Its  sateUlte  mills,  constitute  the 
single  area  to  date— forest  products— in  which 
Japan's  Interest  in  Alaska  has  actually  been 
translated  into  impressive  trade  figures  of 

dollars  and  cents.  o.*i,„ 

The  entire  daUy  capacity  of  the  SltKa 
plant,  some  500  tons,  Is  exported  to  Japa- 
nese markets  and  the  plant's  annual  produc- 
tion valued  at  $25  million  makes  up  half  of 
Alaska's  total  annual  wood  products  produc- 
tion The  plant's  output  also  accounts  for 
Just  about  75  per  cent  of  the  state's  total 
current  foreign  export. 

Pulp  Is  expected  to  continue  to  be  an  Im- 
portant export  as  Alaska's  timber  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  pulp  production.  An- 
other big  new  opportunity  which  appears 
to  be  Just  opening  up  is  as  a  supplier  of  pulp- 
chips. 

The  University  of  Alaska's  Institute  of 
Social  Economic  and  Government  Research 
said  in  a  recent  report  that  during  the  period 
from  1965  to  1975  Japan's  total  chip  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  Just  about  double 
from  7.300  million  board  feet  to  14.077  million 
but  in  the  same  period  Imports  will  skyrocket, 
from  182  million  to  4.560  millions. 


Production  of  wood  chips  has  two  big  ad- 
vantages: Like  pulp  and  lumber,  the  chips 
meet  the  State  of  Alaska's  primary  processing 
requirements  for  export  and  In  addition  only 
a  moderate-sized  investment  is  required  for 
a  wood  chip  operation. 

The  Japanese  combine  which  built  the 
Sitka  pulp  plant  has  subsequently  Installed 
an  active  lumber  mill  operation  at  WrangeU. 
Now  it  also  plans  to  Install  a  chipping  facility 
at  WrangeU.  In  this  new  operation,  waste 
from  the  sawmill  would  be  converted  into 
chips  Then  the  chip  output— together  with 
that  from  at  least  one  other  new  chip  mill 
planned  in  Southwest  Alaska— would  be 
utUlzed  by  the  pulp  plant  at  Sitka. 

■While  all  of  the  forest  products  develop- 
ments to  date  have  been  in  the  Southeast, 
one  group  of  Japanese  firms  announced  plans 
two  years  ago  to  construct  a  large  ship  plant 
at  a 'cost  of  some  $4  nUlllon— at  Homer  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula.  The  chips  produced 
by  this  plant,  in  contrast  to  the  operation  in 
the  Southeast,  would  be  exported  directly  to 
Japan. 

This  Homer  project  was  staUed  last  fall 
due  prlmarllv  to  the  tight  money  situation 
which  made  it  impossible  to  secure  all  of  the 
necessary  financing.  However,  there  have 
been  indications  in  recent  weeks  of  renewed 
Interest.  It  now  appears  likely  the  Japanese 
firms  involved  •will  go  ahead  -with  this  first 
Southcentral  Alaska  wood-products  opera- 
tion although  perhaps  at  a  different  loca- 
tion—such  as  Seward  or  Kodlak— where  they 
would  have  greater  assurance  of  the  neces- 
sary supplv  of  logs. 

From  the  first  shipload  of  pulp  in  1960  to 
the  reviving  of  plans  for  the  new  South - 
central  chip  mill,  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry has  seen  quite  a  bit  of  actual,  healthy 
Investment  tav  the  Japanese  and  it  appears 
to  have  all  the  prospects  for  more  such  in- 
vestment during  future  years. 

In  most  other  resource  fields  the  actual. 
Initial  Japanese  Investment  Is  still  In  the  fu- 
ture.   In  a  few  cases  It  may  never  come  at 
all.     One  such  which  has  been  a  particular 
disappointment  Is  the  coal  Industry.    This  Is 
doubly  Ironic  since  coal  was  one  of  the  very 
first  Alaskan  resources  to  catch  Japan's  eye 
and  Japan  has  now  more  than  ever  before  a 
fast-growing  demand  for  Import  coal  for  use 
in  Its  blossoming  steel  and  chemical  Indus- 
tries. .     ^  _. 
Alaska's  coal  fields  have  been  investigated 
time  and  again  over  the  recent  years  by  in- 
terested    Japanese     companies.       Unfortu- 
natelv,  what  they  have  found  Is  that  much 
of  the  state's  known  coal  deposits  are  not 
of  the  coking  quality  such  as  now  in  greatest 
demand.    They  had  to  add  to  that  the  draw- 
backs  of  high  price  and  labor  cost   and  a 
major  lack  of  support  facilities,  particularly 
In   transportation.      Thus   the   decision   has 
gone  against  Alaskan  coal  every  time. 

At  present.  Japan  is  concentrating  on  Im- 
port of  coal  from  the  mainland  United  States 
and  from  Australia  and  has  Just  recently 
made  new  commitments  for  Australian  sup- 
ply. It  appears  there  Is  very  little  chance 
for  use  of  the  Alaskan  coal  at  least  in  the 

near  future. 

The  storv  has  been  much  the  same  for 
most  other'  minerals  and  while  the  reasons 
have  not  always  been  exactly  the  same  the 
factors  of  high  production  costs— particularly 
labor  costs— the  remoteness  of  locations  and 
difficulties  of  transportation  have  entered 
into  negative  decisions.  Government  regula- 
tions—such as  the  U.S.  restrictions  on  export 
of  copper  ore  as  strategic  commodities— have 
also  played  an  apparent  role. 

While  the  Japanese  have  yet  to  Invest  ac- 
tively in  any  minerals  operations  in  Alaska 
the  story  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ca- 
nadian border  Is  quite  different.  Here,  in  the 
Canadian  north,  cost  factors  are  a  bit  more 
favorable  and  government  regulations  less 
stringent  and  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon  Territory  currently  have  more  than 
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20  mines  producing  or  about  to  come  Into 
production  for  Japanese  Industry. 

In  contrast  to  this  bleak  picture  for  Ahiskii 
minerals,  the  field  which  down  through  the 
years  has  produced  so  much  strife — high- 
seas  fisheries — Is  also  producing  marked 
cooperation  now  between  Alaska  and  Japan. 

At  the  very  same  time  last  year  that  Alas- 
kan fishermen  were  protesting  what  they  de- 
scribed as  new  Invasions  of  their  flahlng 
grounds  by  Japanese  fleets — and  talking  of 
boycotts  of  Japanese  products — Japanese 
freezer  ships  were  called  In  by  Alaska's  gov- 
ernor to  buy  surplus  flsh  that  couldn't  be 
handled  by  Alaskan  canneries  and  Japanese 
and  U.S.  firms  were  negotiating  Joint  pur- 
chase agreements  for  Alaskan  canning  facil- 
ities. 

This  trend  toward  Joint  operations  has 
marked  the  Japanese  entrance  Into  the  fish- 
eries field  In  Alaska.  While  the  Sitka  pulp 
plant  was  strictly  Japanese  financed,  owned 
and  operated,  three  of  Japan's  largest  fish- 
eries firms  have  now  made  Investments  In 
Alaska,  each  In  cooperation  with  American 
fish  processing  firms. 

The  Talyo-Oyogyo  (fishery)  Company,  one 
of  Japan's  major  fishing  and  marine  product 
companies,  entered  into  a  packing  and  can- 
ning venture  more  than  a  year  ago  with  Peter 
Pan,  a  leading  U.S.  canning  company  head- 
quartered in  Seattle.  A  spokesman  for  Taiyo 
said  recently  the  venture  was  "more  success- 
ful than  expected"  and  the  first-year  opera- 
tion was  expected  to  result  in  $11  million  in 
sales  with  net  profits  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

This  Talyo-Peter  Pan  project,  named  the 
Pacific  Alaaka  Fishery  Company,  was  estab- 
lished on  a  50-50  basis  with  each  partner 
raising  an  equal  amount  of  the  company's 
Initial  capital. 

Another  major  Japanese  fishery  and  ma- 
rine product  company,  the  Nlchiro  Gyogyo 
Company,  announced  last  summer  it  had 
signed  a  contract  to  establish  a  Joint  venture 
for  fish  canning  with  the  New  England  Pish 
Company.  A  new  company,  Oreka  Pacific 
Packing,  took  over  New  England  PMah  Com- 
pany's plant  in  Cordova  to  start  operations 
last  fall.  A  Nlchiro  spokesman  said  the  new 
company  planned  to  produce  100.000  to  160,- 
000  cases  of  canned  salmon  and  90  to  150  tons 
of  salmon  roe  during  the  Initial  year  with  ex- 
pected sales  totaling  about  $4  million  an- 
nually. 

Commenting  on  these  Joint  Japanese-U.S. 
fisheries  operations,  a  Tokyo  newspaper  ex- 
plained the  situation  this  way: 

"The  biggest  problem  in  Japanese  fisheries 
circles  at  present  Is  how  to  secure  sufficient 
supplies  to  meet  the  active  demand  for  ma- 
rine products.  This  internal  situation  lies 
behind  the  moves  of  the  two  Japanese  fish- 
eries enterprises.  Also  it  does  not  escape  our 
attention  that  not  a  few  canneries  In  Alaska 
are  on  sale  because  capital  In  Alaska  is  flow- 
ing Into  other  states  of  the  United  States  in 
pursuit  of  higher  profit  due  to  the  current 
economic  prosperity." 

Since  then  a  third  large  Japanese  fisheries 
firm — Nihon  Sulsan — has  also  been  reported 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  Alaskan 
processing  plants. 

While  these  Initial  operations  have  con- 
centrated on  salmon  and  the  salmon  roe  by- 
product, entrance  of  the  Japanese  firms  into 
the  Alaskan  Industry  should  greatly  enlarge 
types  of  harvest  as  there  are  markets  In 
Japan  for  a  much  wider  variety  of  seafood 
products  than  have  been  traditionally  taken 
by  U.S.  fishermen.  The  University  of  Alaska's 
recent  economic  report  on  Japanese  opera- 
tions took  note  of  this  and  commented: 

"In  many  respects  the  big  Japanese  fish- 
eries corporations  are  technically  far  In  ad- 
vance of  their  American  counterparts.  The 
full  Impact  of  Japanese  participation  In 
Alaska  fisheries  and  processing  Is  not  yet 
clear,  but  If  the  intentions  of  these  firms 
are  fulfilled,  the  result  will  be  the  harvest  of 


a  greater  diversity  of  species,  and  improve- 
ment in  transportation  and  storage  facilities. 
with  an  increase  both  in  the  number  and 
the  stability  of  employment  in  Alaska's  fish- 
eries and  processing  plants." 

The  Japanese  Joint  fisheries  operations  ap- 
pear to  hold  great  promise  for  the  future 
but  as  yet  the  actual  dollar  Investment  in 
Alaska  Is  relatively  small.  Tlie  field  which — 
aside  from  the  Slika  pulp  operation — has 
drawn  the  greatest  amount  of  Japanese  cap- 
ital to  date  is  the  petroleum-petnachemlcal 
Industry.  It  appears  too  that  In  a  short 
time  It  will  far  outstrip  the  wood  products 
industry. 

First  such  project  to  get  into  the  actual 
construction  stage  Is  the  $15  million  ferti- 
lizer plant  being  built  near  the  Kenai  gas 
fields.  On  completion  In  1968  the  plant  will 
supply  some  165,000  tons  of  urea  fertilizer 
annually  to  Japan  Gas-Chemical  Company 
of  Tokyo. 

This  firm  Is  Investing  $7.5  million  in  the 
facility  for  the  right  to  half  of  its  output  to 
sell  in  Japan  and  the  Par  East.  The  Jap- 
ane.«e  firm's  partner  in  the  venture.  Collier 
Carbon  and  Chemical  Company,  will  operate 
the  plant  and  an  adjoining  $35  million  am- 
monia facility.  The  complex  will  utilize  the 
Kenai  natural  gas  in  producing  the  ammonia 
which,  in  turn,  is  combined  with  carbon  di- 
oxide to  produce  the  urea. 

An  even  larger  project  is  envisioned  in 
negotiations  under  way  between  the  Tokyo 
Gas  Company  and  five  U.S.  oil  companies. 
They  plan  a  $100  million  natural  gas  llque- 
flcaUon  facility — also  to  be  built  in  the 
Kenai  area — to  produce  fuel  for  Japanese 
markets.  The  preliminary  agreement  calls 
for  140  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  year  to  be 
liquefied  at  the  plant  and  shipped  to  Japan 
in  refrigerated  tankers. 

The  American  firms  which  are  active  in 
these  negotiations  Include  Marathon  Oil. 
Phillips  Petroleum.  Skelly  Oil.  Sinclair  Oil 
and  Gas.  and  Pan  American  Petroleum. 

Still  a  third  petrochemical  project — which 
would  be  the  largest  of  all — has  recently  been 
reported  In  the  preliminary  discussion  stages. 
Skelly  Oil.  Mitsubishi  Trading  Company  and 
Japan  Hydrogen  Company  are  reported  con- 
sidering a  Joint  venture  to  establish  a  1.000- 
ton-a-day  methanol  plant  near  Kenai  and 
according  to  Skelly  the  plant  would  be  only 
one  of  three  in  a  planned  complex. 

Skelly's  company  publication.  The  Dia- 
mond. Indicated  in  Its  January-February  is- 
sue, that  plans  are  pretty  definite.  The  mag- 
azine said: 

"...  We  have  been  hard  at  work  for  about 
two  years  now.  and  the  prospects  look  good 
that  Skelly  will  build  a  petrochemical  com- 
plex in  Alaska  It  appears  to  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

"What  is  the  holdup?  Market  negotia- 
tions, for  they  take  time.  Nevertheless, 
three  potential  markets  for  petrochemicals 
exist  at  the  moment."  The  Diamond  listed 
these  as: 

1.  .\mmonla.  used  direct  as  fertilizer  or 
as  a  feedstock  In  the  manufacture  of  urea. 

a.  Urea,  used  In  the  manufacturer  of  fer- 
tilizer plastics  and  resins. 

3.  Methanol,  an  alcoholic  chemlc.il  used 
to  manufacture  formaldehyde,  which  In  turn 
Is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  resins. 

All  three  of  these  chemicals  are  made  from 
natural  gas  and  Skelly  said  their  manufac- 
ture would  require  It  to  build  three  separate 
petrochemical  plants  which  would  be  "per- 
haps the  largest  plants  of  their  kind  in  the 
world" 

While  all  of  these  petrochemical  projects 
are  developing  from  natural  gas  supplies 
which  have  been  found  by  U.S.  firms  oper- 
ating In  Alaska,  the  latest  development  In 
the  petroleum  field  is  the  formation  of  an 
Alaska-based  Japanese  firm  to  actually  en- 
gage in  exploration  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  for  export  to  Japan. 


The  new  firm,  Alaakco  U.S.A.,  Ltd.,  Is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Alaska  Petro- 
leum Development  Co..  Ltd.  of  Japan.  This 
parent  firm  was  formed  by  a  combination  o! 
Japanese  Industrial  giants  including  Mltsu- 
blshl  Oil  Co.,  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries. 
Sumitomo  Metals.  Fuji  Iron  and  Steel, 
Yawata  Iron  and  Steel,  the  Japanese  MaU 
Steamship  Co.,  Tokyo  Gas  Co.,  and  Nippon 
Mining  Company. 

Although  announcement  of  Alaskco's  for- 
mation was  made  only  this  January,  the  new 
Japanese  firm  has  reportedly  already  signed 
an  agreement  with  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  to  conduct 
exploratory  and  producing  operations  for  oil 
and  gas  in  Alaska.  Gulf  would  serve  as  op- 
erator for  the  Joint  Alaskan  operations. 

The  Japanese  firm  is  not  thinking  small. 
The  Japan  Economic  Journal  reported  th* 
initial  capitalization  of  the  parent  Alaska 
Petroleum  Development  Co.  was  set  at 
$2,780,000  which  is  to  be  raised  within  five 
years  to  $41   million. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  major  develop- 
ments in  Japanese-Alaskan  trade — from  the 
start  of  construction  of  the  Sitka  pulp  mill 
in  the  late  1950's  to  the  more  recent  Joint 
fisheries  operators  and  now  the  brand  new 
petrochemical  and  petroleum  investments. 

There  have  been  two  other  smaller  devel- 
opments. One  is  In  the  livestock  Industry, 
where  the  Japanese  have  recently  expressed 
some  Interest  In  Imports  of  Alaskan  beef  and 
possible  even  reindeer  and  seal  meat.  An- 
other is  the  tourist  Industry,  where  the  lift- 
ing of  Japanese  currency  restrictions  within 
the  next  few  years  is  expected  to  stimulate 
greatly  the  flow  of  Japanese  tourists  to  Alas- 
ka, particularly  on  stopovers  en  route  to  and 
from  Europe. 

There  is  also  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin: 
Alaska  imports  of  Japanese  products.  These 
are  tiny  even  by  the  standards  of  Alaska'! 
as  yet  small  exports.  But  the  value  of  im- 
ports from  Japan  through  Alaskan  ports  did 
more  than  double  from  1964  to  1965  although 
the  dollar  amount  was  only  $2.2  million. 

Principal  imp)ort  products  Include  mainly 
construction  materials  such  as  pipe,  fencing, 
reinforcing  bars  and  nails.  With  the  Japa- 
nese now  entering  into  major  projects,  such 
as  the  petrochemical  plants,  which  require 
extensive  construction,  this  flow  of  materials 
could  be  expected  to  Increase  somewhat  In 
coming  years.  Another  factor  would  be  that 
rising  exports  to  Japan  should  create  more 
favorable  freight  rates  for  a  backhaul  bring- 
ing Japanese  products  directly  into  Alaskan 
ports. 

All  these  developments  which  appear  to  In- 
dicate a  great  future  growth  of  trade  between 
Alaska  and  the  Japanese  have  drawn  some 
small  notae  of  caution.  One  such  came  Just 
recently  from  Dr.  Arlon  R.  Tusslng.  writing 
In  a  review  of  Japanese-Alaska  trade,  had 
this  to  say: 

"...  Stable  markets  for  Alaska's  resources 
are  almost  as  Important  as  growing  markets. 
Just  as  Japanese  industry  wants  assured  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials.  Insulated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  vicissitudes  of  world  market 
conditions  and  political  crises,  so  Alaskani 
win  benefit  from  similarly  assured  markets. 

"The  long-term  contracts  preferred  by 
Japanese  customers,  and  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  raw  material  customers  In  Alaskan 
investments  can  be  welcomed  as  a  step 
toward  this  kind  of  stability. 

"At  the  same  time,  there  are  obvious  dan- 
gers to  Alaska  In  becoming  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  th«  fortunes  of  one  nation's  econ- 
omy. Just  as  Japan's  industry  wants  to  dis- 
tribute Its  crude  materials  sources  among 
different  countries.  Alaska  should  seek  to 
find  markets  In  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
Japan." 

While  such  dangers  undoubtedly  do  exist, 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  Japan's  contribu- 
tion to  the  state's  economy  seem  to  far  out- 
weigh them.  Too.  it  appears  now  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  for  Alaska  to  obtain  these 
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markets  In  other  countries  is  through  the 
development  of  industry  which  Is  being  aldea 
hv  Japanese  investment.  For  the  present 
and  immediate  future  at  least  most  Alas- 
kan-i  would  consider  Japan  by  far  the  most 
likely  candidate  for  their  state's  new  partner 
in  progress. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE  DRAFT 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
3  1967  I  made  a  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of'  South  Carolina  on  the  subject 
"What  Do  I  Hear  About  Draft  Law- 
Changes?"  I  made  this  speech  before  the 
President's  Commission  reported  on  the 
draft  and  before  President  Johnson  sent 
his  message  on  the  draft  to  the  Con- 
gress I  am  sure  that  many  Senators 
and  the  people  of  my  State  of  Oregon 
vO.  find  it  interesting  to  compare  the 
views  on  the  draft  which  I  expressed  in 
my  speech  with  those  contained  in  the 
Presidents  draft  message  and  also  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  his  Draft  Commis- 

^  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  of  March  3,  1967, 
on  the  draft,  delivered  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT  Do  I  Hear  About  Draft  Law  Chances? 
(By  Senator  Wayne  Morse  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Mar.  3,  1967) 
I  come  here  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject 
very  close  to  the  future  of  many  of  you— 
the  draft. 

Today,  many  of  you  are  subject  to  a  pres- 
sure which  decrees  that  if  you  lose  your  stu- 
dent deferment  you  stand  a  chance  of  losing 
your  life— or  at  least  two  years  out  of  your 
life— possibly  in  the  Jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam. . 

This  pressure  in  the  midst  of  an  unde- 
clared war  Is  something  new  in  American 
life  and  its  effect  will  not  be  charted  for 
raanv  years.  But  I  am  not  a  psychologist 
and 'so  I  cannot  talk  about  the  results  of 
individual  stresses  and  tensions  caused  by 
the  draft.  As  a  United  States  Senator,  I 
wish  to  share  with  you  my  feelings  about 
our  nation's  draft  policy— where  It  stands 
now  and  in  what  direction  It  may  be  or 
should  l>e  heading. 

The  authority  to  Induct  draftees  expires 
this  June  30.  If  nothing  were  done  in  the 
meantime,  the  Selective  Service  System 
would  effectively  pass  out  of  existence,  to 
the  great  relief  of  many. 

However,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  It  Is 
almost  certain  the  authority  to  maintain 
the  Selective  Service  Act  will  be  re-enacted 
in  some  form  sometime  before  June  30. 

I  have  not  favored  the  draft  as  the  most 
efficient  way  to  recruit  manpower  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  1963,  when  the  draft  law 
was  last  extended,  I  told  the  Congress: 

"It  18  an  astonishing  thing  to  me  that  in  a 
Pentagon  building  bulging  with  the  so-called 
whiz  kids  and  slide  rule  minds  that  pride 
themselves  on  Industrial  efficiency,  that  we 
must  still  stagger  along  with  a  rickety,  waste- 
ful, and  completely  unfair  method  of  fllling 
the  ranks  of  the  Army. 

"Why.  I  ask  Mr.  McNamara.  has  not  the 
same  attention  gone  into  the  human  com- 
ponents of  your  Department  that  apparently 
goes  into  your  decisions  relating  to  weapons 
systcma?  ...  Is  It  possible,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  manpower  utilization  has  a  low  level  of 
priority  simply  because  with  the  draft  in 
effect.  It  is  possible  to  bring  in  however  many 
men  are  needed  without  regard  to  efficiency? 
"I  think  It  is  about  time  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  provided  some  real  'work  rules'  for 
the  Armv  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  as  well 
as  m  the  interest  of  the  young  men  who  are 
now  subject  to  the  lottery  of  selective  service. 
"Since  there  is  no  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  2-vear  extension  with  a  manpower  review. 
I  therefore  cast  my  vote  against  another  4 
vears  of  selective  service." 
■  I  think  my  remarks  then  are  Just  as  valid 
todav.  .    ,  , 

^.nd  that  is  why  I  wish  to  suggest  what  I 
consider  would  be  some  improvements  for 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

There  have  been  ample  surveys,  reports, 
and  commissions  on  the  draft.  Now  It  Is 
time  for  Congress  to  digest  them  all  and 
make  the  needed  changes. 

In  light  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  a 
certainly  that  a  draft  law  will  again  be  ex- 
tended. I  am  sure  many  of  you — at  least 
the  male  segment  of  my  audience— are 
familiar  with  the  Important  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  ^  ,„, 

All  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  V2 
and  35  have  a  six-year  obligation  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  obligation  can  be 
discharged  in  a  number  of  ways: 
One.  of  course,  U  by  enlisting; 
Another  is  to  Join  a  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  Unit;  ^     ,     j 

yet  another  is  to  wait  and  be  drafted. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  that  of  the  two  mlUlon 
or  so  men  who  annually  register  with  the 
Selective  Service  System,  plus  the  18  million 
who  are  already  registered  and  are  under  35. 
only  343.481  were  drafted  In  fiscal  year  1966, 
even  during  the  peak  of  the  present  war  In 
Vietnam. 

What  happens  to  the  rest? 
About  half  a  million  of  them  enlisted. 
One  reason  young  men  enlist— and  therefore 
are  not  drafted— is  the  pressiu-e  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service.  Selective  Service  Director 
Lewis  B.  Hershey  freely  admits  that  Draft 
Board  pressure  Is  responsible  for  many  men 
enlisting  in  the  Service.  He  sees  this  as  a 
vital  function  of  Selective  Service. 

But  what  of  those  who  do  not  enlist? 
About  200.000  entered  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units.  For  the  rest,  the  answer  Is 
that  magic  word,  "deferment." 

There  are  deferments  for  education,  for 
employment,  for  hardship,  for  family,  for 
poor  health,  and  so  on. 

According  to  one  Congressman:  Your 
status  m  society  in  my  district  Is  now  deter- 
mined by  what  your  draft  status  is.  If  you 
are  1-A  you  are  a  nobody,  you  are  one  of 
those  who  happened  to  get  caught  because 
you  didn't  know  any  better.  If  you  are  not 
"l-A.  you  have  status  in  society." 

The  problem  of  who  gets  deferments  is 
central  to  nearly  everybody's  criticism  of  the 
draft.  Yet,  while  the  deferment  practices 
of  local  Boards  have  been  criticized  from 
every  direction  as  being  biased,  I  do  not 
think  the  basic  system  is  wrong. 

Some  young  men  will  always  have  to  be 
deferred:  because  they  are  in  school;  because 
they  are  fathers;  because  they  are  in  such 
poor  health  they  are  not  physically  qualified 
for  service. 

Presentlv  young  men  are  deferred  by  their 
local  Boards,  depending  on  local  Board  needs. 
Thus  if  your  Board  happens  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  draft  eligible  young  men  physically 
qualified  and  ready  to  serve,  you  as  a  student 
may  be  able  to  apply  for,  and  receive,  a  II-S 
student  deferment  to  continue  your  studies 
at  graduate  school  and  beyond. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  might  find  your- 
^.elf  m  the  situation  of  a  young  man  I  spoke 
to  recentlv  who  told  me  the  following  story: 
The  young  man.  studying  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  for  his  Master's  Degree,  was  in 
school  after  working  for  two  years.  His  local 
Board,  in  New  York,  had  granted  him  a  II-S 
to  return  to  school.  He  went  to  the  local 
Board  in  Eugene,  where  the  University  is 
located,  about  a  routine  Inquiry  and  the 
clerk  asked  him: 


"How  old  are  you?" 

•Twentv-three."  he  replied 

"And  vour  draft  status?'  she  askea 

■•II-S  "  the  vovmg  man  t&':d  her. 

•Do  you  know."  she  said,  "that  if  you  were 
registered  here  vou  would  be  drafted  next 
month— graduate     study     or     no     graduate 

study." 

This  situation  is  unfortunately  the  case  m 
too  manv  parts  of  our  country.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  are  no  riatwnal  standards  for 
draft  boards.  Therefore,  a  young  man  whoee 
Board  is  in  an  area  where  the  situation  is 
"tight",  faces  a  much  harder  time  getting  a 
legitimate  deferment  than  a  young  man 
whose  Board  has  a  surplus  of  1-As. 

I  believe  the  new  Selective  Service  Law 
shoiUd  set  up  some  system  of  national  stand- 
ards wherebv  this  particular  inequity  would 
be  evened  out  across  the  nation  Then  all 
young  men  would  be  dealt  with  equitably. 
"  There  Is  another  Inequity,  also  related  t 
deferments,  which  I  believe  should  be  cor- 
rected in  the  next  Selective  Service  Act.  This 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  draft  the  oldest  men  first,  then  proceed  to 
the  youngest.  This  works  a  hardship  in 
several  ways. 

Say  a  voung  man  goes  to  college,  graduates 
and  "then  decides  to  work  for  his  Master's 
Degree.  He  also  marries  but  does  not  choose 
to  have  a  family  for  some  time.  When  he 
receives  his  M.A.  or  M.S.  diploma  and  be- 
gins working,  he  is  in  a  most  precarious  situ- 
ation. For  unless  he  can  Join  a  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  unit,  or  unless  he  wishes  to 
enlist  in  the  Service  for  three  years,  he  Is 
faced  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  induc- 
tion And  unless  the  Army  can  in  some  way 
utUlze  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  skUls.  he  is  likely 
to  waste  two  of  the  most  productive  years 
of  his  life  before  he  can  return  to  civilian 
status,  pursue  his  career  and  settle  down  to 
a  normal  existence  with  his  fanUly. 

Not  even  the  military  like  this  idea.  They 
much  prefer  that  younger  men  be  drafted. 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  told  a  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  last  year  that,  "the 
most  undesirable  feature  of  the  present  selec- 
tion procedure  .  .  .  from  the  military  view- 
point and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual (Is  the  fact  that  the  older  men  are 
called  first  1  Combat  commanders  prefer  the 
younger  age  group  and  about  eight  out  of 
ten  volunteers  are  in  the  age  group  under 

20." 

Yet  the  Selective  Service  system  stubbornly 
clings  to  its  policy  of  drafting  the  oldest 
young  men  first. 

Following  are  some  reasons  for  this  which 
General  Hershey  gave  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  year: 

During  periods  of  low  calls,  most  regis- 
trants would  be  likely  to  go  over  age  25  with- 
out being  called. 

It  would  be  a  bad  effect  on  recruiting  since 
registrants  who  are  over  age  19  and  20  would 
feel  thev  had  escaped  military  service. 

It  is  beneficial  to  the  Armed  Forces  to  have 
a  number  of  men  coming  into  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  of  a  mature  age  with  their 
training,  experience  and  education. 

We  would  lose  the  effect  of  channeling  Into 
essential  activities,  through  the  inducement 
Of  prospective  deferment. 

There  might  well  be  more  complaints  of 
Inequity  and  uncertainty. 

There  are  manv  in  and  out  of  Congress 
who  question  General  Hershey's  arguments 
In  support  of  taking  the  oldest  young  men 
first.  However,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  not  a 
clearcut  case  on  either  side  of  the  argument. 
Maybe  it  would  be  fairer  to  work  out  some 
ratio  or  proportionate  formula.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  a  revision  of  the  present  sys- 
tem that  draft  procedure  work  Just  in  re- 
verse and  that  the  youngest— not  the  eldest 
be  drafted  first. 

Those  making  that  suggestion  argue  that 
It   might   be   wise   to   give    all    young   men 
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entering   the  Selective  Service  system  at   18 
the  following  choice: 

1  Immediately  go  Into  a  class  1-A  avail- 
ability subject  to  draft  between  their  19th 
and  20th  birthdays  (presumably  when  a 
young  man  has  finished  his  high  school  edu- 
cation). And  If  not  drafted  during  that 
year  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  next 
year's  draft  list,  after  all  men  In  the  new 
Class  of  19-year-old8. 

2  The  alternative  would  be  to  elect  to 
continue  on  to  college— with  the  known 
understanding  that  following  graduation 
they  would— for  one  year— be  part  of  the 
1-A  pool  of  19-year-olds.  At  the  end  of  tHat 
year.  they.  too.  would  be  dropped  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list. 

While  this  might  not  greatly  change  the 
situation  as  it  stands.  It  would,  however, 
relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  uncertainty 
among  students.  A  recent  National  Student 
Association  study  on  student  stress  showed 
that  the  draft  contributes  to  the  anxiety  of 
almost  all  male  college  students— not  be- 
cause of  fear  of  death  or  dislike  of  the  serv- 
ice but  because,  as  the  students  put  It.  we 
don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  to  us  . 

The  change  probably  would  eliminate 
some  of  that  uncertainty.  A  high  school 
senior  and  his  guidance  counselor  would  bet- 
ter  know  "whafs  going   to   happen." 

I  believe  there  Is  much  to  be  said  toward 
encouraging  high  school  students  to  consider 
completing  their  service  before  college. 
While  not  all  young  men  might  benefit  from 
this  I  would  estimate  that  between  a  third 
and  a  half  would  benefit  greatly  from  some 
sort  of  seasoning  and  maturing  experience 
between  high  school  and  college.  That  this 
should  take  place  In  the  Armed  Forces  Is  by 
no  means  certain,  but  It  clearly  points  to  the 
need  for  an  educational  moratorium  of  some 
sort  which  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
"young  age  class"  Idea  for  the  draft. 

A  third  reform  which  some  argue  Is 
needed  in  the  Selective  Service  law  Is  the 
possibility  of  making  some  other  form  of 
service  equivalent  to  that  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  w     „ 

This  Idea  of  National  Service  has  been 
much  discussed.  To  some  extent.  It  Is  Im- 
plemented today:  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
not  only  granted  deferments  while  serving 
In  the  Peace  Corps,  but  In  most  cases  are  not 
drafted  by  their  local  boards  after  they  have 
completed  their  two  years  abroad.  Though 
even  here.  I  might  add.  there  Is  no  uniform- 
ity of  policy  for  some  volunteers  have  been 
drafted  after  serving  two  years  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  only  Illustrates  the  need  for  a 
uniform  deferment  system  binding  upon  all 
Draft  Boards. 

It  appears  that  there  Is  Increasing  support 
for  the  proposal  that  the  NaUonal  Service 
concept  should  be  written  Into  the  law.  In- 
stead of  giving  local  boards  discretion  In 
granting  deferments  to  returning  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  the  volunteers  would  be 
given  automatic  deferments.  The  same 
would  apply  to  VISTA  workers. 

Now  whether  the  other  new  programs  of 
National  Service  should  be  set  up,  like  the 
CCC  of  the  30's  Is  another  matter.  Where 
there  are  existing  programs,  such  as  VISTA 
and  the  Peace  Corps  and  where  young  peo- 
ple volunteer  and  give  two  or  more  years  of 
service  to  their  country  at  a  minimal  pay  It 
Is  argued  by  some  that  such  service  should 
be  recognized  as  a  draft  equivalent  and 
should  be  recognized  by  a  permanent  draft 
deferment.  Some  who  take  this  position 
suggest  that  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  services 
should  be  for  3  or  4  years  Instead  of  two  If 
draft  deferment  Is  to  be  granted.  Even 
then,  to  avoid  turning  those  services  Into 
open  draft  dodging  It  Is  suggested  that  dis- 
cretion should  be  left  to  a  National  Board 
for  final  determination  In  Individual  cases. 

There  are  other  suggested  modifications  of 
the  draft  law  being  advanced. 

For  one  thing,  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  should  be  utilized  by  the  Selec- 


tive Service  System  to  enable  Its  operation 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  maximum 
efficiency. 

General  Hershey  has  said  many  times  that 
computers  and  data  processing  eqxilpment 
are  Incompatible  with  the  autonomy  and 
flexibility  of  local  boards;  that  "we  frankly 
have  never  been  able  to  find  where  we  could 
run  a  computerized  system  with  the  decen- 
tralized system  that  we  have." 

The  value  of  a  decentralized  system  with 
the  local  board  autonomy  and  flexlblUty  Is 
that  each  registrant  has  the  opportunity  to 
describe  his  Individual  circumstances  and 
problem  to  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  receptive  and  sympathetic  because  they 
are  personally  involved  in  the  community. 

It  would  be  highly  Inappropriate  to  estab- 
lish a  highly  mechanized  Selective  Service 
System  that  would  meet  draft  calls  with  the 
"push  of  a  button"  in  some  Inaccessible 
office  In  Washington. 

But  this  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  com- 
puter and  data  processing  techniques  cannot 
be  adapted  to  solve  most  of  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. It  would  minimize  the  paper-shuffling 
that  now  occupies  the  time  of  local  Iwards 
so  they  can  concentrate  on  their  more  Im- 
portant function  of  giving  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  circumstances  of  those 
whom  they  have  ordered  for  Induction  or  are 
about  to  order  for  induction. 

Such  a  system  could  relieve  the  "paper- 
jam"  and  reclassification  procedures,  the 
backlog  of  paperwork  In  the  pipeline  be- 
tween local  boards  and  Army  Induction 
centers,  and  the  growing  storage  problem  for 

files. 

There  Is  another  reform  being  urged  by 
some  for  the  new  Selective  Service  law. 
This  concerns  the  right  to  counsel  of 
registrants. 

One  of  the  vagaries  of  the  present  law  Is 
that  persons  appealing  their  classification  to 
their  local  boards  are  not  allowed  representa- 
tion of  a  lawyer. 

A  number  of  legal  authorities  have  pointed 
out  that  Selective  Service  boards  are  more 
than  administrative  bodies— they  are  Indeed 
quasi-Judicial  ones  and  in  fact  In  one  sense 
they  have  life  and  death  power  over  Indi- 
viduals coming  before  them. 

It  Is  argued  that  In  no  other  segment  of 
our  legal  structure  Is  a  person  called  before 
a  tribunal  where  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  counsel  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  5th. 
6th.  and  14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Selective  Service's  answer  to  this  Is 
that  the  local  board's  appeal  agent,  who  Is 
in  most  cases  an  attorney.  Is  al.so  charged 
with  upholding  the  rights  of  the  registrants. 

I  do  not  believe  any  attorney  can  serve 
two  masters.  Either  he  works  for  the  board, 
or  he  doesn't.  Again.  In  no  other  area  of 
our  legal  structure  Is  the  defendant  forced 
to  have  the  prosecutor  as  his  attorney. 

Therefore  I  believe  there  probably  is  some 
merit  in  the  proposal  that  In  re-wrltlng  the 
draft  law  we  ought  to  give  registrants  ap- 
pealing their  classification  the  right  to  bring 
an  attorney  with  them  before  their  local 
board. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  review  the 
major  reforms  that  seem  to  be  most  com- 
monly discussed  these  days  In  respect  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act: 

1.  There  should  be  national  deferment 
standards. 

2.  The  youngest  men.  not  the  eldest, 
should  be  drafted  first  or  a  ratio  formula 
between  the  youngest  and  oldest  should  be 
worked  out. 

3.  Permanent  deferments  should  be 
granted  following  equivalent  or  more  ex- 
tended service  In  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  similar  programs. 

4.  Local  and  national  Selective  Service 
bureaucracies  should  be  modernized  through 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 


5.  Registrants  appealing  their  classification 
should  be  granted  the  right  to  counsel  la 
appeal  before  their  boards. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  point  In  my  dis- 
cussion a  very  delicate,  highly  emotional 
but  increasingly  growing  criticism  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  draft  to  a  type  of  con- 
scientious objector  who  does  not  qualify  for 
deferment  or  some  form  of  special  govern- 
ment service  because  of  religious  objections 
to  military  service.  There  appears  to  be  a 
large  number  of  young  men  both  in  and  out 
of  college  who  allege  that  on  moral  grounds 
that  they  cannot  agree  to  serve  In  this  par- 
ticular war  because  It  is  an  undeclared  war 
and  therefore  they  consider  It  to  be  an  un- 
constitutional and  Illegal  one.  Second  they 
argue  that  they  consider  It  to  be  an  Immoral 
and  unjustifiable  war.  Based  upon  those 
beliefs  and  dictates  of  conscience  they  argue 
that  the  government  should  have  no  legal 
right  to  draft  them.  Some  of  them  state 
that  the  government  might  have  the  right 
or  be  given  the  right  to  put  them  In  some 
kind  of  non-military  service  but  that  It 
shouldn't  have  the  right  to  draft  them  to 
kill  other  human  beings  when  they  as  Indi- 
vlduals  believe  as  a  matter  of  conscience  the 
entire  war  Is  Immoral. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  for  those  of  us  who 
are  not  driven  by  such  compulsive  pangs  ol 
conscience  to  fully  understand  the  views  to- 
ward military  service  of  such  Individuals. 
However.  I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  in 
reacting  to  them  in  anger  or  with  charges 
that  they  are  motivated  by  cowardice,  a  lack 
of  patriotism,  or  selfish  motives  of  seeking 
to  dodge  the  draft.  Probably  some  are.  Hou- 
ever  In  my  Senate  work  I  hear  from  many 
such  young  men  who  comprise  a  new  type 
of  conscientious  objector.  In  almost  all  the 
cases  I  have  counselled  about,  the  young 
man  concerned  has  been  a  troubled,  serious, 
sincere  young  man  who  Is  suflferlng  the  pangs 
of  mental,  emotional  and  often  physical  suf- 
fering. As  you  know  an  increasing  number 
of  clergymen,  psychologists  and  behaviour 
specialists  are  suggesting  changes  in  the 
Selective  Service  Law  to  provide  for  some  pro- 
cedure that  will  consider  the  special  problems 
of  these  individuals  and  which  at  the  same 
time  will  not  exempt  them  from  a  universal 
service  act.  I  think  it  will  take  ten  Solomons 
to  solve  this  very  difficult  but  very  real  prob- 
lem. Certainly  reacting  vindictively  by  put- 
ting them  in  prison  as  assumed  draft  dodg- 
ers wUl  not  solve  it.  Such  a  response  is 
much  more  glandular  than  cortical.  Much 
more  revengeful  than  humane. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  wrote  to  me  a  heart- 
rendering  letter  telling  me  at  great  length 
about  his  long  wrestling  match  with  his  con- 
science and  his  decision  to  refuse  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  surrender  to  the  draft  and 
become  a  killed  in  an  undeclared  and  un- 
justified war.  I  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  him: 

"Mr. . 

"Portland,  Oreg. 

"Deas  Mr. :  I  want  you  to  know  that 

I  appreciate  very  much  receiving  your  frank 
and  very  personal  letter.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  It  fills  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
humility  and  In  many  ways  simply  stumps 
me  for  a  reply.  I  say  I  find  It  difficult  to 
reply  because  I  am  sure  the  advice  that  I 
may  give  you  may  not  be  at  all  helpful 
because  my  advice  has  to  be  based  upon  my 
responsibility  of  being  completely  objective 
as  I  see  the  dictates  of  objectivity  which 
are  Involved  in  commenting  on  your  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  your  standpoint 
the  very  problem  which  you  present  Is  colored 
by  subjective  factors  and  deep  personal  feel- 
ings. Including  the  Intangible  forces  of  con- 
science, that  no  possible  outsider  can  expect 
to  be  a  very  helpful  adviser.  However,  for 
whatever  my  advice  may  be  worth,  here  It 
is:  , 

"1.  You  admit  that  from  the  standpoint  oi 
religious  belief,  you  do  not  qualify  as  a  con- 
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sclentious  objector.  Therefore,  you  are  not 
!ntiUed  under  exisUng  law  to  any  exemption 
?«m  serving  in  the  military  forces  U  you 
S^nducted  I  think  it  is  clear  from  your 
fitter  that  you  are  aware  of  that  fact,  but  you 
^k  to  solve  your  personal  dilemma  as  to 
Aether  you  should  violate  the  law  and  suffer 
the  consequences. 

"2   Although    I    think    I    appreciate    the 
dilemma  which  your  feelings  of  conscience 
nresent   to   you,   nevertheless    by    advice    Is 
tC  you  comply  with  the  law.    After  all 
wTcannot  maintain  a  system  of  government 
bv  law  and  order  in  this  system  of  consti- 
tutional   self-government   of    °"rs    is    indi- 
vidual citizens  are  to  be  allowed  to  decide 
what  laws  they  are  going  to  obey  and  what 
laws  they  are  going  to  violate.    Irrespective 
of  the   fact   that  I   share   your   views   with 
reeard  to  the  Immorality,  injustice  and  11- 
waUty  of  this  war,  the  fact  Is  the  country 
IS  at  war  and  all  the  legal  processes  are  going 
to  be  used  to  implement  the  war.     I  recog- 
nize this  even  tHough.  In  my  Judgment    the 
war  Itself  Is  unconstitutional  because  it  is 
an  undeclared  war.    Furthennore,  I  consider 
it  is  illegal  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  our  viola- 
tion of   international   treaties,  such   as  the 
Geneva    Treaty    and    the    United    Nations 
Charter.  . 

"However,  as  a  lawyer,  I  also  recognize 
that  there  is  no  known  legal  procedure  by 
Which  the  legality  of  the  war  can  be  brought 
to  a  test  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  therefore,  the  argument  of  any 
of  us  that  we  believe  the  war  to  be  illegal 
does  not  justify  our  violating  existing  stat- 
utes such  as  the  draft  law,  which  are  avail- 
able'to  the  Government  In  Its  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

•■3  In  effect,  what  I  have  indicated  above 
U  that  as  citizens  of  this  country,  we  are 
bound  by  Its  laws  and  If  we  don't  like  a  given 
law  our  recourse  Is  not  to  violate  the  law 
but'  to  seek  to  use  the  procedures  of  our 
democratic  processes  to  try  to  change  the 
law  It  Is  true  that  at  the  present  time 
those  of  us  who  oppose  a  given  law  Involved 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  such  as  the 
draft  law.  have  little  hope  of  changing  It. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  keep  trying  to  change 
It  and  I  have  been  doing  it  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  1  have  voted  against  it  the 
last  two  times  It  has  been  up  for  Con- 
gressional approval.  Once  It  has  been  re- 
enacted  it  becomes  part  of  our  system  of 
government  by  law.  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  can  condone  Its  violation. 

•■4  I.  too  wish  that  Individuals  who  have 
your  problems  of  conscience  in  respect  to 
the  war  but  who  are  not,  In  fact,  conscien- 
tious objectors,  could  be  considered  as  spe- 
cial cases  for  assignment  to  other  govern- 
ment duties,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  in 
which  you  are  interested,  or  hosplUl  units 
or  some  other  non-combat  duty.  But  I  do 
not  foresee  any  such  change  in  the  draft 
law  In  the  Immediate  future. 

"5.  Therefore,  the  cold  reality  that  faces 
you  and  others  In  your  position  is  whether 
or  not  you  should,  in  effect,  do  irreparable 
damage  to  your  future  opportunity  to  making 
a   worthwhile    contribution    to    society    by 
violating   the   law   and   being   sentenced   to 
prison,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sentenced 
for  a  period  of  years,  using  as  Justification 
for  your  violation  of  the  law  your  conviction 
of   conscience.    In    my    Judgment,    such    a 
course  of  action  on  your  part  has  some  of 
the      attributes      of       self-punishment.     It 
amounts  to  a  form  of  self-punishment  that 
I  do  not  think  you  should  subject  yourself 
to.    In  one  sense,  I  think  It  takes  greater 
strength  on  your  part  to  do  what  the  law 
requires  you  to  do.     You  can  use  that  com- 
pUance  as   a  basis   for  your  continuing   to 
Influence  people  to  Join  In  trying  to  change 
those  laws  and  legal  procedures  that  need 
to  be  changed  if  we  are  going  to  stop  our 
Government  from  substituting   war-making 
for  peace-keeping   In   settling   international 


disputes.  In  my  judgment,  you  can  be  more 
corTstructive  in  promoting  the  cause  of  peace 
by  complying  vrtth  the  draft  law,  U  you  are 
inducted,  and  by  continuing  to  make  clear 
at  all  times  your  opposition  to  the  war  wher- 
ever you  have  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
doing  it. 

"I  well  recognize  that  once  you  are  in- 
ducted in  the  Army,  for  the  duration  of 
your  military  service,  you  will  not  be  free 
to  violate  the  rules  of  miUtary  conduct  to 
which  you  will  be  Just  as  obligated  as.  in 
my  opinion,  you  are  obligated  to  the  clvihan 
laws  while  you  are  a  civilian.  You  can  make 
a  much  stronger  case  once  you  are  out  of 
military  service  In  support  of  changing  our 
foreign  policy  from  one  of  more  war-making 
to  one  of  peace-keeping  that  you  can  ever 
make  as  a  person  out  of  prison  who  seeks  to 
use  his  demonstration  of  conscience  which 
led  him  to  violate  the  law  as  a  platform  for 
seeking  a  change  in  American  foreign  policy. 
I  think  you  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
and  be  more  effective  In  taking  advantage 
of  those  opportunities  of  putting  your  Ideals 
into  practice  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  mili- 
tary service  than  you  will  ever  have  as  a 
person  out  of  prison. 

"Therefore,  speaking  only  for  myself.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  think  if  I  were  In  your 
position.  I  would  place  my  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities of  obevlng  the  law.  even  though 
I  don't  like  the  law.  in  the  position  of  first 
ImporUnce  and  my  personal  feelings,  even 
though  they  are  feelings  of  conscience.  In 
a  secondary  position.  I  would  do  that  only 
because  I  think  I  could  make  a  greater  pro- 
ductive contribution  with  my  life  If  I  kept 
myself  in  a  law-abiding  position  and  con- 
tinued to  present  my  fellow  citizens  and  my 
Government  with  the  facts  and  arguments 
that  I  am  convinced  dictate  that  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  changed. 

"Frankly.  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
martyrdom  really  changes  much.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  If 
men  and  women  keep  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  fellow  citizens  cannot  brand 
them  with  proof  that  they  refuse  to  obey 
existing  law.  then  they  are  In  a  much  better 
position  to  help  correct  such  existing  evils 
as  those  confronting  us  in  connection  with 
this  Vietnam  war. 

"I  doubt  very  much  If  my  advice  can  really 
be  of  help  to  you.  but  you  certainly  were  en- 
titled to  receive  it  from  me.  I  am  sure  you 
know  I  offer  it  to  you  out  of  a  sincere  respect 
for  you  and  the  struggle  with  your  conscience 
that  you  are  obviously  under  going  through. 
"I  hope  you  will  not  decide  upon  a  course 
of  law  violation,  because  if  you  do,  I  feel 
that  In  one  sense,  you  will  be  destroying  your 
potential  for  leading  a  much  more  productive 
life  than  you  can  possibly  ever  lead  as  one 
who  follows  a  course  of  action  of  refusing  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces.  If  Inducted,  simply 
because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Justtflca- 
tlon  of  the  war  being  fought. 
"With  kindest  personal  regards. 

"Sincerely, 

"Watne  Morse." 

What  he  will  finally  decide  to  do  I  don't 
know.  However,  he  is  only  one  of  a  very 
large  number  of  young  men  these  days  who 
are  suffering  from  dictates  of  conscience  that 
are  causing  them  to  revolt  Inside  of  them- 
selves as  they  wrestle  with  the  question 
"Should  I  go  forth  to  kill  in  a  war  that  I 
think  U  all  wrong." 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  mention  in  this 
discussion  of  the  draft  law  involves  a  rather 
delicate  and.  of  course,  controversial  issue 
but  nevertheless,  one  that  I  think  should  be 
mentioned  In  this  lecture.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions that  many  prospective  draftees  and 
their  parents  are  heard  to  raise  from  time 
to  time  Involves  the  faUure  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  to  date  to  make  greater  use 
of  the  Reserves  in  fighting  the  war  in  Vlet- 

"'riie  question  Is  raised,  "Why  should  not 


the  Reserves  be  called  up  in  view  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  Reserves  when  the  Re- 
serve System  was  established?"  Then,  too. 
the  argument  is  made  by  some  that  in  view 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the  taxpayers 
have  spent  in  supporting  the  Reserves  over 
the  years  since  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War."why  should  not  at  least  some  percentage 
of  Reserve  units  be  mobilized  and  called  up 
for  acUve  duty  In  the  Vietnam  war?  Why 
should  most  of  the  burden  of  active  service 
in  this  war  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
draftees  and  enlisted  personnel? 

These  are  questions  to  which  I  have  not 
heard  the  answers  from  the  Administration 
in  any  specific  form.  There  has  been  some 
talk  to  the  effect  that  the  basic  purpose  ol 
the  Reserves  is  to  be  avaUable  for  response 
to  the  defense  of  the  country  only  in  a  great 
national  mUltary  crisis  when  the  very  se- 
curity of  the  country  is  Involved.  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  such  an  explanation  Is  an 
over-statement  of  the  underlying  purposes 
and  objective  need  for  the  Reserve  System  at 
the  time  that  Congress  was  asked  to  author- 
ize it.  „        . 

It  Is  difficult  to  draw  a  clearcut  line  be- 
tween and  among  national  emergencies.  If 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  really  Is  as 
serious  as  the  Administration  has  sought  to 
describe  it  In  Its  Justification  for  conducting 
this  underclared  war.  then  the  argument 
against  calling  up  the  Reserves  on  the  ground 
that  a  national  emergency  Isn't  serious 
enough  leaves  much  to  be  wanted  in  that 

argument.  ,_      ,.     » 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  making  extensive  use  of  Re- 
serve units  would  greatly  disrupt  our  civilian 
economy  in  that  It  would  take  thousands  of 
men  out  of  established  business,  professions 
and  other  Important  occupations  from  the 
civilian  economy  and  certainly  to  some  de- 
gree therebv  disrupt  the  productive  power 
of  the  economy.  Nevertheless,  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  to  the  argument  of  those  In 
the  countrv  who  are  protesting  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  make  any  substan- 
tial use  of  the  Reserves  that  placing  the 
major  burden  of  fighting  the  war  on  draftees 
and  enlistees  Is  not  fair. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  sufficiently  informed 
or  all  on  the  facets  of  this  problem  to  speak 
with  any  finality  on  it.  but  I  do  think  that 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  of  giving 
more  thorough  consideration  that  it  has  to 
dale. 

Perhaps  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  of 
this  problem  might  be  found  In  working  out 
a  ratio  formula  whereby  a  given  proportion 
on  Reserve  units  should  be  called  up  for  ac- 
tive duty  on  a  rotation  basis.    It  Is  alleged 
by  some  critics  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Administration  in  Vietnam  that  one  reason 
the  Administration  has  avoided  calling  up 
Reserve  units  in  the  political  repercussions 
that  would  undoubtedly  be  stirred  up  with- 
in the  body  politic  as  a  result  of  any  decision 
to  make  extensive  use  of  Reserve  units.     It 
is  argued  by  such  critics  that  then  the  Ad- 
ministration would  soon  discover  at  the  com- 
munity levels  of  the  country  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  lukewarm  support  of  the  war  among 
the   masses   of    the   people    and    even    more 
disapproval  of  the  Administration's  poUcles 
In  conducting  this  war. 

I  have  tried  in  this  lecture  to  give  you  a 
resume  of  some  of  the  positions  on  the  draft 
law  which  I  hear  discussed  among  members 
of  Congress   and   across   the   country   these 

days. 

i  appreciate  the  fair  and  respectful  hear- 
ing you  have  given  to  my  views.  Such  a 
response  Is  all  one  In  my  position  in  entitled 
to  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON    LATIN 
AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
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the  Latin  American  summit  meeting  is 
a  welcome  blueprint  for  a  farslghted 
agenda  of  hemispheric  self-fulflllment. 

Mr.  Johnson  reviews  the  encouraging 
accomplishments  of  the  AUiance  for 
Progress  in  the  light  of  the  sustaining 
objectives  that  its  members  will  bring  to 
Punta  del  Este. 

The  measure  of  progress  attained  in 
the  6  years  since  the  Alliance  was  con- 
ceived is  cited  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  a 
heartening  beginning. 

The  far-reaching  programs  of  the  first 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  have  already 
transformed  indifference  into  hope  and 
dependence  into  self-help. 

The  peaceful  revolution  that  has  taken 
root  amons  our  neighbors  illuminates  the 
path  that  we— as  partners  in  their  prog- 
ress— must  now  undertake. 

The  President  ha^  appropriately  wel- 
comed Latin  American  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic integration  as  the  most  revolution- 
ary step  since  their  independence. 

It  is  a  key  to  their  second  independ- 
ence— the  independence  from  depriva- 
tion and  despair. 

The  successful  Central  American 
Common  Market  has  set  a  precedent 
worthy  of  imitation  and  worthy  also  of 
U.S.  support  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  feel  certain  that  Senators  will  agree 
with  President  Johnson  that  the  invest- 
ment to  which  we  pledged  ourselves  in 
1961  has  more  than  earned  our  sustained 
support. 


MARJORIE   MERRIWEATHER   POST 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
one  of  America's  most  distinguished  and 
successful  women,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merri- 
weather  Post,  celebrates  her  80th  birth- 
day. I  think  this  is  a  fitting  moment  to 
review  a  few  of  the  numerous  accom- 
plishments of  this  remarkable  woman, 
who  with  boundless  energy  and  grace, 
has  devoted  her  life  to  making  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mrs.  Post's  life  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Her  father,  C.  W.  Post,  who 
founded  the  Postum  Co.  and  Post 
Toasties  Cereal  Co.,  which  are  now  the 
General  Foods  Corp.,  prepared  his  young 
daughter  to  take  over  his  cereal  com- 
pany by  inviting  her.  from  the  age  of 
10,  to  sit  in  on  company  staff  meetings. 
By  the  time  she  was  17,  Marjorie  Post 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  her  father's  business.  At  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1914.  she  became 
the  owner  and  operator  of  the  company, 
which  in  later  years,  she  expanded  to 
include  the  manufacture  of  frozen  food 
products,  Jello.  Maxwell  House  Coffee, 
Minute  Tapioca,  Baker's  Chocolate,  and 
many  other  items  in  daily  use  in  the 
United  States. 

Her  attitude  toward  this  success  was 
instilled  by  her  father,  who  taught  her 
that  "money  was  to  be  used  to  help  other 
people."  Her  philanthropy  is  celebrated, 
and  has  been  honored  by  five  nations 
and  30  associations. 

In  World  War  I,  she  financed  and 
equipped  the  largest  base  hospital  in 
Prance,  which  could  accommodate  2.000 
wounded.     During  World  War  II,  she 


raised  millions  of  dollars  for  Belgian  re- 
lief. During  the  depression,  she  chaired 
the  emergency  unemployment  drive  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  called  New 
York's  Angel  of  Mercy  when  she  fed 
1,000  people  two  hot  meals  a  day  through 
her  contributions  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
Other  beneficiaries  of  her  generosity  in- 
clude the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Mount  Vernon  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  the  C.  W.  Post  College  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Post  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  here  in  Washington. 
She  is  now  serving  as  a  member  of  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnsons  Committee  for  a  More 
Beautiful  Capital,  but  she  has  also  en- 
dowed the  Music  for  Young  Amenca 
concert  series,  which  for  the  past  10  years 
has  enabled  young  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  free  summer  concerts. 

Mrs.  Post's  knowledge  of  the  arts  par- 
ticularly—chinaware.  tapestries,  paint- 
ings— is  such  as  to  make  her  one  of  the 
world's  great  experts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Marjorie  Post 
personifies  those  qualities  of  American 
womanhood  which  we  cherish — intelli- 
gence, beauty,  sense  of  humor,  generos- 
ity, keen  judgment,  great  energy,  and 
concem  for  the  well-being  of  others. 
Mrs.  Post.  80  years  old,  symbolizes  the 
"all  American  girl."    She  always  will. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  this  Sun- 
days  Washington  Post  describes  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished lady,  and  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  this  morning's  Post  and 
Mrs.  Post's  curriculum  vitae  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Excerpt,  article  In  Washington  Post. 

Mar.  12.  1967] 

A   Flair   for   Philanthropy:    Her   PoRTrNE 

Has  Smiled  on  Many  Others 

(By  Dorotliy  McCardle) 

Marjorie  Merrlweather  Post  has  lived  most 
of  her  four  score  years  In  settings  usually 
reserved  for  royalty.  But  she  regards  her 
vast  wealth  primarily  aa  a  democratic  tool  to 
serve  other  people. 

In  a  pre-annlversary  Interview  (she  will 
be  80  next  Wednesday)  she  discussed  her 
philosophy  of  wealth. 

She  was  seated  In  the  library  at  Hlllwood, 
her  24-acre  Washington  estate  which  Is  a 
museum  of  her  collections  of  18th  Century 
French  and  Imperial  Russian  art  and 
furnishings. 

She  credit*  her  father,  the  late  Charles 
William  Post,  founder  of  the  Postum  Cereal 
Company  fortune,  with  teaching  her  all  she 
knows  about  making  money  and  then  put- 
ting It  to  work  for  others. 

"My  father  taught  me  that  If  I  ever  re- 
garded money  as  something  to  be  worshipped 
or  looked  up  to.  I  would  never  have  a  happy 
life,"  says  Mrs.  Post. 

"To  my  father,  money  was  to  be  used  to 
help  other  people." 

Quite  obviously,  Mrs.  Post  Is  in  the  utmost 
upper  brackets  of  material  wealth.  Pub- 
lished estimates  of  the  precise  amount  range 
from  $100  to  $250  million. 

"When  anybody's  fortune  parses  the  $100 
million  mark.  Ifs  like  talking  about  outer 
apace,  and  one  loses  track,"  says  a  Washing- 
ton broker  friend  of  Mrs.  Post. 


MONEY    IS   TO    BS  CSKD 

Mrs.  Post,  herself,  as  one  of  the  great  phi- 
lanthropists of  her  generation,  dislikes  dis- 
cussing money.  If  you  broach  the  subject, 
no  matter  how  diplomatically,  she  replies  a 
bit  tartly; 

"I  am  not  the  richest  woman  in  the  world. 
There  are  others  better  off  than  I  am.  The 
only  difference  Is  that  I  do  more  with  mine. 
I  put  It  to  work." 

She  sums  up  her  personal  attitude  toward 
great  wealth  this  way:  "Keep  It  moving,  make 
it  work,  make  It  create,  make  It  do  sjood, 
and  make  It  help  In  many  hundreds  ol  ways." 

Then  with  a  flash  of  the  wit  she  has  always 
shown  toward  the  many-splendored  luxury 
of  her  life,  she  adds: 

"In  other  words,  don't  be  a  miser  and  sit 
and  covint  the  shekels." 

Mrs.  Post's  philanthropies  have  beer,  pro- 
claimed by  men  and  nations.  Five  loreign 
coiuitrles  have  decorated  her — Luxembourg. 
Belgium  (twice I,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Brazil,  and  France  which  made  her  a  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Three  schools  have  conferred  honor .uy  de- 
grees upon  her — Long  Island  Unlversuy.  D 
Hobart  &  William  Smith  College,  and  Buck- 
nell  University. 

.And  .she  has  received  more  th;i:'.  30  cita- 
tions tor  her  sjeneroslty  to  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations,  inciudiag  the  Smith.soii:.ui  In- 
stitution, the  National  Symphony  Orci.estra. 
the  Mount  Vernon  Seminary  and  Junior  Col- 
lege (Of  which  she  Is  an  alumna);  the  C.  W 
Post  College  at  Long  Island  University  (a 
memorial  to  her  father);  the  Red  Cruss,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Salvation  Army,  b.i:iet  and 
opera  and  many  mure. 

f'RIENDS    PLA.N    party 

Friends  who  recognize  her  extraordinary 
devotion  to  others  are  celebrating  her  birth- 
day a  day  ahead  of  time.  They  are  giving  a 
party  for  her  at  the  Sulgrave  Club  on  Tues- 
d.iy  evening  and  will  present  her  with  ;x  rare 
and  expensive  token  of  their  admiration. 

The  gift,  beamed  to  Mrs  Posts  special  in- 
tcrest  in  Ru.ssian  antiquities,  is  a  pnir  of 
Imperial  Russian  candelabra  In  lapis-lazull 
with  ormulu.  It  will  be  a  unique  addition 
to  her  Inindreds  of  Russian  treasures  ;it  Hill- 
wood 

These  friends  are  many  of  the  same  people 
who  created  "Friendship  Walk"  at  Hiliwood 
soon  after  Mrs.  Post  moved  in.  The  Walk" 
blossoms  with  many  of  her  favorite  plants. 

On  the  night  of  her  birthday.  Mr.'  Post 
expects  her  entire  family,  plus  a  few  close 
friends,  for  an  early  dinner  at  Hlllwood. 

Her  family  includes  her  three  daughters, 
their  husbands,  her  seven  grandchildren, 
and  her  10  great-grandchildren. 

After  dinner,  she  will  take  her  guests  on 
to  Constitution  Hall  for  a  special  program 
m  her  honor  by  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Three  boxes  will  be  specially  gar- 
landed with  flowers  for  her  party. 

As  the  Orchestra's  greatest  benefactress, 
musicians  and  management  are  making  an 
unusual   effort   to   do   her    honor. 

Leon  Barzln,  noted  orchestra  conductor 
and  her  son-in-law.  Is  coming  from  Paris  to 
conduct  the  program  which  will  include 
some  of  Mrs.  Posts  musical  favorites 

Mrs.  Post's  youngest  daughter,  Dlna  Mer- 
rill, the  stage,  screen,  and  TV  star.  Is  taking 
the  night  off  from  the  play  m  which  she  is 
currently  appearing,  "A  Warm  Body"  at  its 
pre-Broadway  run  in  New  Jersey. 

For  decades,  Marjorie  Post  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive women  of  her  generation.  Tod.iy,  a 
decade  past  the  Biblical  score  of  years,  she 
is  slender,  always  exquisitely  groomed,  and 
wallcs  with  energy  and  a  lithe,  erect  carriage. 

Her  friends  attribute  her  youthfulness  to 
a  lifetime  of  good  habits.  She  rarely  touch- 
es alcohol,  doesn't  smoke,  and  is  devoted  to 
dally  strenuous  exercise.  A  growing  deafness 
Is  her  only  concession  to  the  years. 
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There  Is  an  elevator  at  Hlllwood,  but  she 
nrefers  the  staircase.  She  has  a  staff  of  ex- 
Lrt  gardeners  at  her  various  homes,  but  she 
^joys  the  feel  of  a  hoe  and  trowel  in  her 
own  hands.  , 

Dancing  is  her  greatest  Joy.  ishe  is  as  ex- 
D«rt  m  the  folk  rhythm  of  the  square  dance 
aTshe  is  graceful  in  a  tango  or  a  waltz. 

Her  weekly  round  and  square  dances  at 
xfar-A-Lago,  her  winter  home  in  Palm  Beach, 
OTa  and  at  Camp  Topridge,  her  stimmer 
honie  in  the  Adlrondacks,  are  famous. 

Her  own  clear  skin  owes  a  lot  to  the  soap 
and  water  treatment  It  gets  dally,  plus  a  bed- 
time secret  discovered  by  her  biographer. 
Nettle  Leltch  Major.  „        v,  ^ 

Off  and  on  for  years,  Mrs.  Post  has  cod- 
dled her  fresh  complexion  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned remedy  better  known  for  Its  internal 
•han  its  external  uses.  Castor  oil  is  her  elixir 
of  vouth.  occaslonaUy  applied  at  night. 


FATHER     INVENTED     P0STt:M 

Mrs  Poet  was  born  In  Springfield.  111.,  on 
March  15,  1887.  But.  for  the  decade  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  to  14  years— she  lived  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  her  lather  had 
gone  to  recoup  his  falling  health.  He  wound 
up  making  his  fortune. 

He  found  health  through  Christian  Science 
and  Its  new  attitude  toward  Illness  and  a 
way  to  wealth  through  the  Invention  of  a 
coffee  substitute,  called  Postum.  He  bought 
a  farm  and  ran  his  business  from  a  barn  In 
the  meadow. 

C  W  Post  raised  his  only  child  as  if  he 
expected  her  to  grow  up  with  the  brains  and 
executive  ability  of  a  son  who  would  take 
over  his  business. 

When  Marjorie  was  still  at  the  doU-playlng 
stage,  she  would  run  over  to  her  father's 
oSice  after  school  In  response  to  a  note  of 
invitation  he  had  left  her.  She  would  sit 
quietly  In  a  corner  and  listen  gravely  while 
he  conducted  a  staff  meeting  on  the  affairs 
of  his  growing  cereal  company. 

At  the  bedtime  story  hour.  C.  W.  Post 
quizzed  his  daughter  on  what  she  had  heard 
and  explained  what  she  didn't  understand. 
"I  loved  It,"  Mrs.  Post  recalls.  "I  wasn't 
10  years  old  when  I  began  to  attend  these 
meetings."  ^  ,    _ 

By  the  age  of  17.  when  she  graduated  from 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary  here  In  Washington, 
Marjorie  Post  knew  every  secret  formula  of 
the  Postum  Cereal  Co.  foods  and  how  the 
factory  machines  operated,  too. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  in  1914.  she 
became  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  Pos- 
tum Cereal  Co.  She  was  a  27-year-old  wife 
and  mother  at  the  time. 

The  Post  name  adorned  cereal  boxes  on 
most  pantry  shelves  as  schoolchildren 
munched  their  Post  Toasties  or  their  Grape- 
Nuts  and  as  their  parents  sipped  their  morn- 
ing Postum. 

In  the  years  ahead,  Marjorie  Post  cannlly 
expanded  her  company's  place  In  the  Ameri- 
can food  market  far  beyond  the  breakfast 
table. 

MAGIC    WORD    WAS    FROZEN 

A  froeen  goose  was  destined  to  lay  the 
golden  egg  for  Mrs.  Post's  company. 

The  goose  was  served  on  board  one  of  her 
yachts  while  she  and  her  second  husband, 
Ed  Button,  were  tied  up  at  Gloucester.  Mass., 
for  provisioning.  It  was  so  tender  and  had 
such  an  unusually  good  flavor  that  Mrs.  Post 
immediately  descended  to  the  galley  to  ask 
the  ship's  chef  about  It. 

The  cook  said  he  had  bought  the  gooee 
from  a  cnall  plant  on  shore  where  the  owner 
had  the  novel  Idea  of  freezing  food  fast  for 
longtime  preservation.  The  goose  had  been 
frozen  for  many  months. 

Mrs.  Post  Insisted  that  she  and  Ed  Button, 
who  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  her  com- 
pany, go  ashore  and  Interview  the  plant 
owner.     His  name  was  Clarence  Blrdseye. 

She  was  tremendously  Impressed  by  Birds- 
eye's  Idea,  but  her  husband  wasn't.  At  that 
time— the  year  1926 — Blrdseye  and  his  Frosted 


Foods  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
plant  could  have  been  picked  up  for  a  bargain 
two  million  dollars. 

It  was  a  good  three  years  before  Mrs.  Post 
convinced  her  board  of  directors— and  her 
husband — that  Investment  in  Blrdseye  was  a 
good  thing.  In  the  meantime,  Blrdseye 
weathered  the  financial  storms  that  had  be- 
set him.  Three  years  later  the  Postum  Cereal 
Co.  had  to  pay  him  10  times  what  he  had 
orlglnallv  asked  to  buy  him  out. 

After  the  Postum  Cereal  Company  took 
over  Blrdseye's  Frosted  Foods,  the  name  of 
the  company  was  changed  to  the  General 
Foods  Corporation. 

The  corporation  kept  adding  other  products 
such  as  Jello,  Maxwell  House  Coffee.  Minute 
Tapioca.  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour,  Baker's 
Chocolate.  Sanka.  etc. 

But  Mrs.  Posts  intuition  about  frosted 
foods  and  their  quick  and  easy  answer  to  the 
housewife's  question  about  what  to  have  for 
dinner  brought  the  corporation  astronomical 
dividends. 

Mrs.  Post  did  an  astute  salesmanship  Job 
for  these  new  foods  half  way  around  the 
world  when  she  accompanied  her  third  hus- 
band, Ambassador  Davies,  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  in  1936. 

She  shipped  25  store-size  freezer  units  of 
the  new  frosted  foods  to  the  embassy  and 
served  an  all-frozen  menu  at  her  first  em- 
bassy dinner  party.  The  Russian  guests 
scarcely  touched  their  plates. 

After  dinner,  the  hostess  discovered  her 
guests  were  afraid  of  what  they  supposed  to 
be  "cold  storage"  products. 

"Let  me  show  you  the  difference  between 
frosted  foods  and  the  old-fashioned  cold 
storage  dishes."  she  said,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  embassy  basement.  There  the  Soviet 
women  lifted  the  packets  from  the  freezers 
and  examined  them. 

Their  hostess  was  so  persuasive  that  at  the 
Davies'  next  dinner  party,  there  were  no 
leftovers. 

A   RETICENT   GIVER 

Mrs,  Post  dislikes  talking  about  money. 
She  is  reticent  about  her  philanthropies. 

She  skips  over  lightly  her  service  to  her 
own  and  other  countries  during  two  World 
Wars  and  her  help  to  her  fellov  Americans 
during  the  depression  years. 

But  It  Is  now  a  matter  of  record  that  in 
World  War  I.  she  financed  the  largest  base 
hospital   In   Prance,   equipped   It   with   2000 

In  World  War  II,  she  helped  to  raise  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  Belgian  Relief. 

For  the  six  years  of  depression,  she  fed 
1000  people  a  day  two  hot  meals  In  New  York 
City  under  the  personal  anonymity  of  the 
Salvation  Armv.  This  was  no  bread-line, 
soup  kitchen  operation.  She  Insisted  that 
the  hungry  be  seated  at  tables  with  table 
cloths. 

A    LOVE    FOB    MTTSIC 

She  is  prouder  of  what  she  has  done  for 
young  people,  probably,  than  of  any  of  her 
other  philanthropies.  ^  ^^  ^ 

She  has  a  framed  map  at  Hlllwood,  dotted 
with  hundreds  of  towns  from  coast  to  coast 
where  more  than  100,000  teen-agers  have 
been  infected  with  her  own  great  joy— her 
love  of  music.  These  are  the  boys  and  girls 
who  come  to  Washington  each  summer  and 
receive  free  tickets  to  the  Music  for  Young 
America  Concerts  begun  10  years  ago  by 
Washington's  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

She  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony board  when  this  youth  series  was  first 
proposed,  and  she  quietly  said  she  would  be 
the  angel  for  the  concerts.  All  In  all,  she 
has  given  the  National  Symphony  more  than 
a  million  dollars. 


color  photograph  of  her  In  this  newspaper 
last  Sunday  are  unlikely  to  believe  that  she 
is  celebrating  her  80th  birthday  today.  There 
Is  so  much  robust  good  health,  vitality  and 
charm  about  her  beauty  that  one  can  hardly 
think  of  her  as  elderly  at  all.  Although  she 
Is  not  a  native  WashUigtonlan,  she  belongs 
here  by  every  test  of  affection  and  participa- 
tion In  the  community's  life. 

Mrs.  Post  Is  what  Is  known,  at  least  In  the 
vernacular,  aa  an  angel.  She  Is  the  angel 
who.  for  a  decade  past,  has  picked  up  the 
check  for  the  children's  concerts  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra.  She  is  the  angel 
who  has  helped,  with  quiet,  steady  generosity, 
to  sustain  the  symphony  and  the  opera  and 
other  local  musical  endeavors  In  all  their 
normal  activities.  She  has  been  an  examplar 
of  good  deeds  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  In  short, 
she  has  been  so  cheerful  and  ready  a  pa- 
troness of  so  many  good  works  In  this  com- 
munity that  all  Washlngtonians,  we  think, 
will  want  to  join  In  expressing  gratitude  and 
congratulations  to  her  on  this  happy  birth- 
day. 


(Editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Mar.  15,  1967] 


Best  Wishes 
People    who    have    seen    Marjorie    Merri- 
weather  Post   lately  or   who  looked   at  the 


MRS.  Merrtweather  Post 
Marjorie  Merrlweather  Post  was  born 
March  5.  1887.  Springfield.  Illinois,  daughter 
of  Charles  WllUam  and  Ella  (Merrlweather) 
Post,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Spring- 
field The  family  moved  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  December  1887  where  they  resided 
until  1891  when  they  re-moved  to  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  Mr.  Post  was  the  inventor 
and  founder  of  Postum  Cereal  Co..  Ltd  , 
products,  (now  General  Poods  Corp.).  Mar- 
jorie Post  spent  her  girlhood  In  Battle  Creek. 
Washington,  D.C.  and  In  world  travel 

Mrs.  Merrlweather  Post  has  7  grandchildren 
and  8  great-grandchildren. 

Curriculum  VrrAE  of  Marjorie  Mebri- 
WEATHEB  Post 

SCHOLASTIC 

Elementarv— Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  pub- 
lic school.  "Mount  Vernon  Seminary  and 
Junior  College,  1904. 

HONOEABY   DEGREES 

Lltt.  D.,  Long  Island  University,  1955.  LL. 
D.  Hobart  &  William  Smith  College,  1958. 
L.  H.  D.  Bucknell  University,  1962. 

EXECUTIVE 

Owner  &  Operator,  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
(1914-1922).  Member  Board  of  Directors. 
General  Foods  Corporation  ( 193&-1958 ) .  Di- 
rector Emeritus,  General  Foods  Corporation 
(1958-  ).  First  Alumna  Trustee;  First 
Life  Trustee  of  Board,  Mount  Vernon  Semi- 
nary. Member  of  Board  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
National  Svmphony,  Washington,  D.C. 
Member  of  Board  of  Executive  Committee, 
Washington  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 
Member  of  Board  of  National  War  Funds, 
Inc  World  War  II  (1943-46).  Chairman, 
National  Women's  Council.  U.S.  Flag  Asso- 
ciation 1933.  Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 
National  Savings  &  Trust,  Washington,  D.C. 
1959  Member  of  Advisory  Committee.  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  (by  President  Elsen- 
hower) 1959. 

MEMBER 

Member,  Delegation  to  Washington  to  con- 
sult with  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1917  to  gain 
Women's  Suffrage.  Member  of  Council.  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  Washington.  D.C  Mem- 
ber Fellows  of  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Member.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Good  Samaritan  HospiUl.  Palm 
Beach  Florida.  Fellow,  American  Univer- 
sity Department  of  Music.  Member.  Board 
of '  Directors,  Washington  National  Ballet 
Foundation.  Inc.  Member,  Mrs.  Lyndori 
Johnson's  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital,  1965. 

CITATIONS 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History   Ufe 
Member,  1923. 
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Award  of  Merit  for  "Figurehead  Design," 
Yacht  Sea  Cloud,  1932   (Italy). 

U.S.  Navy  for  use  of  "Sea  Cloud"  World 
War  II.  awarded  1948. 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Award  for  sponsorship  of  "Music  for  Young 
America,"  presentation.  Providence,  R.I.. 
1956.  _,    , 

Washington    Board    of    Trade    Award    for 

Music  In  Nation's  Capital.  1957. 

South  Plains  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  appreciation  for  gift  of  Scout 
Camp  near  Post.  Texas.  1957. 

The  People  of  Garza  County.  Texas.  Golden 
Jubilee  Award.  1957. 

American  National  Red  Cross.  Certificate 
of  Appreciation.  1957. 

District  of  Columbia  Education  Associa- 
tion, for  notable  services  in  the  fleld  of  edu- 
cation. 1958. 

American  National  Red  Cross  for  services 
Fund  Campaign,  1960. 

National  Society,  Children  American  Revo- 
lution, tor  Practical  Realism,  1960. 

American  National  Red  Cross.  Volunteer 
Service  Certificate  for  Staff  AsslsUnce  Palm 
Beach  County  Chapter.  Issued  Washington, 
D.C..  1942. 

C.  W.  Post  College.  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Patroness  &  Benefactress,   1960. 

Golden  Anniversary  Award.  National  Capi- 
tal Area  Council  &  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
1960. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  Phi- 
lanthropic Achievement,  1958. 

Variety  Club.  Tent  til.  for  Interest  In  7 
Lively  Arts.  Pittsburgh.  1961. 

American  National  Red  Cross.  In  apprecia- 
tion of  Volunteer  Service.  1962. 

Life  Member.  Greater  Southeast  Com- 
munity  Hospital   Foundation.    1962. 

Trustees  of  Washington  Ballet  Guild, 
American  Ballet  Theatre,   1962. 

Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Napoleon-Marie  Louise  Neck- 
lace, 1962 

American  National  Red  Cross  In  apprecia- 
tion for  volunteer  services  In  World  War  I. 
presented  Washington.  DC,  1963. 

Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club,  Member 
of  the  Year,  1963. 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  Cita- 
tion Award  for  contribution  to  Musical,  Cul- 
tural and  Artistic  Life.  Pittsburgh  Conv., 
April  1963. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  In  behalf  of  Live  Music 
and  Musicians.  April  1963. 

Brotherhood  Award,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  &  Jews,  1963 

Friends  of  American  University  award, 
"Patron"   1963-1964. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  D.C.  Chap- 
ter, for  Loyalty  &  Devotion,   1964. 

Honorary  Fellow.  Smithsonian  Institution. 
1964. 

Honor  List.  National  Society  of  Interior 
Designers,  for  Distinguished  Design  (Inter- 
national Award).  May  1965. 

Honorary  Citizen  of  Florida.  Resolution 
passed  by  Florida  State  Legislature.  June 
1965. 

DECORATIONS    BY    FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 

Cross  Of  Honor.  Order  of  Adolph  de  Nassau, 
Luxembourg.  27  Nov.  1939. 

Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  Belgium, 
29  November  1939. 

Commander  of  the  Order  of  Juan  Puablo 
Duarte.  Dominican  Republic.  February  1946. 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown.  Belgium. 
28  June  1947. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  France, 
7  April  1957. 

Chevalier,  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
Brazil.  12  December  1958. 

'heresitart  socistixs 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Vermont  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 
Daughters  of  Founders  &  Patriots. 
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James  Towne  Society  (I>escendants  of 
Pounders ) . 

Descendants  of  Colonial  American  Clergy. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Barons  of  Runne- 
mede. 

Living  Descendants  of  Blood  Royal  (In 
America)  listed  1963. 

World  Nobility  &  Peerage,  listed  1962. 

Descendants   of   the   Knights  of   the   Moet 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ( London » . 
philanthropies 

Equipped  No.  8  Base  Hospital  1 2000 1  beds. 
Savenay.  France,  World  War  I. 

Maintained  food  kitchens  In  the  slums  of 
New  York,  operated  by  Salvation  Army,  1929- 

1935. 

Vice  Chairman,  ESnergency  Unemployment 
Ehrlve,  NY.  City  ( 1929-1935) . 

Hon.  Chairman,  Parcels  for  Belgian 
Prisoners  &  Parcels  for  Belgium.  1940-44. 

Benefactress,  DC.  Chapter  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Building  Fund,  August  1955.  Etc. 

Sponsorship  of  "Music  for  Young  America." 
since  1956. 

Co-Partlclpant  with  Post  Division.  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation  (et  al.)  In  building 
C.  W.  Post  Athletic  Fleld.  Battle  Creek.  1961. 

Benefactress,  "Merrlweather  Post"  Boy 
Scout  camp  site.  Woodrow  Wilson  Reserva- 
tion. Lorton.  Virginia. 

Benefactress.  C.  W.  Post  College.  Long 
Island  University. 

Private  and  i>ersonal  educational  and  as- 
sistance funds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  occasion  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  have  known  Mrs. 
Post  for  many,  many  years.  She  is  a 
great  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
While  her  late  husband,  my  dear  friend. 
Ambassador  Joe  Davies,  was  alive.  I 
spent  many  happy  times  with  them  both. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  grandson  of  Ambas- 
sador Joe  Davies.  has  taken  this  occasion 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  con- 
tribution of  Mrs.  Post. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  in  his 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Marjorie  Merriweather 
Post  on  the  occasion  of  her  80th  birth- 
day. 

He  speaks  with  the  best  knowledge  of 
her  qualities,  for  he  is  her  grandson. 
But,  I  am  one  of  the  hundreds  who  have 
had  the  occasion  to  know  her  and  to 
learn  something  of  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  every  community  In 
which  she  has  lived,  and  to  our  coimtry. 

She  has  contributed  to  hundreds  of 
worthwhile  causes — charitable,  educa- 
tional, and  the  arts. 

Her  works  shine  out  in  her  character, 
in  her  goodness,  and  in  her  face.  She  Is 
yoimg,  on  this  birthday,  and  for  her — 
life  and  its  opportunities  for  good  are 
still  ahead. 


VAST  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  reporter  Jo- 
seph Alsop  writes  of  the  vast  improve- 
ments made  in  Vietnam  as  the  result  of 
the  rollback  of  Vietcong  forces.  He  tells 
of  traveling  roads  until  recently  in  Viet- 
cong hands,  of  seeing  beachbound  traf- 
fic out  of  Saigon  on  a  sunny  Sunday 
morning,  and  of  conversations  with 
Americans   and  Vietnamese   who  attest 


to  the  immense  progress  made  in  recent 
months.  It  is  a  column  which,  perhaps, 
imderstates  its  case,  in  fact,  because  Mr. 
Alsop's  journey  to  Phuhol,  which  it 
relates,  sounds  like  a  trip  through  the 
countryside  neighboring  Washington  al- 
most as  much  as  it  sounds  like  what  It 
Is — a  trip  through  a  wartorn  area  begin- 
ning to  show  the  signs  of  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Matter  op  Pact:     Jouiiney  to  Phxjhoi 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

LONGTAN,     BIENHOA     PROVINCE.     VIETNAM  — 

"It's  about  back  to  where  It  was  In  1963." 
The  speaker  was  one  of  the  wisest  Americans 
In  Vietnam,  with  a  wearily  long  experience 
of  the  war  here. 

Although  It  will  not  sound  wildly  optimis- 
tic to  the  uninitiated,  what  he  said  was  a 
claim  of  immense  progress.  It  meant,  in  fact, 
that  the  Vietcong  have  now  lost  all  the 
enormous,  nearly  fatal  gains  they  made  in 
the  last  catastrophic  months  of  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  In  the  even  more  catas- 
trophic aftermath  of  i>oor  Dlem's  fall  and 
death. 

It  meant,  too.  that  the  Vietcong  must  now 
be  suffering  from  all  the  grave  morale  and 
other  dltBcultles  that  a  major  rollback  causes 
for  any  guerrilla  movement.  No  such 
progress  had  been  visible  six  months  ago. 
But  the  sole  answer  to  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise was  a  laconic.  "Go  see." 

So  two  young  foreign  service  officers  took 
this  reporter  to  see  on  a  brilliant  Sunday 
morning.  The  traffic  out  of  Saigon  called 
to  mind  the  road  to  Jones  Beach  on  a  good 
weekend.  It  was  much  the  same.  too.  for 
one  of  my  companions  explained  that  the 
road  to  the  marvelous  beach  at  Vungtau 
was  now  open  for  the  use  of  all.  They 
checked  over  half  a  dozen  other  major  roads 
that  had  also  opened  in  the  last  months. 

The  disappearance  of  the  VC  checkpoints, 
taxation  stations  and  ambushes  for  holdup 
purposes,  the  abandonment  of  the  old.  con- 
tinuous road  sabotage  where  no  taxes  were 
to  be  collected,  certainly  seemed  to  mean 
rollback.  So  did  the  atmosphere  at  the 
Catlal  Ferry,  which  used  to  be  a  quiet. 
watchful  place  because  It  was  on  the  fringe 
With  bougainvlllea  blooming  In  every 
shade  of  orange,  salmon,  rose-pink  and  ma- 
genta above  the  little  shops,  with  the  shops 
full  of  cheerful  people  taking  a  late  break- 
fast, and  with  the  waiting  ferry  passengers 
gossiping  with  all  the  sundry,  Catlal  was 
downright  festive.  One  of  the  reasons  lay  in 
the  answer  to  a  visiting  priest's  question  by 
one  of  the  omnipresent  Lambretta  Jitney 
drivers. 

These  men  are  pointers  to  the  future. 
They  now  provide  wonderfully  cheap  Inter- 
nal transport  for  the  whole  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and  their  trlclycle  Lambrettas  with 
Jitney  bodies  superposed  are  one  of  several 
local  Inventions  that  suggest  how  skillfully 
the  Vietnamese  will  come  to  terms  with  the 
modern  world  when  they  are  left  in  peace  to 
do  so.  The  Lambretta  drivers  also  know  the 
countryside  better  than  anyone.  This  one 
proclaimed  with  a  grin:  "No  more  VC  since 
three  months!" 

He  was  exaggerating  a  bit,  however,  as  we 
learned  when  we  reached  the  headqiiarters 
of  Nhontrach  District.  What  he  meant  was 
that  last  December,  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  army's  newly  as- 
sumed pacification  role,  a  battalion  of  the 
18th  South  Vietnamese  Division  had  come 
Into  this  district,  with  most  somber  but  not 
final  results  for  the  VC. 
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Another  result  of  this  battalion's  occupa- 
tion of  the  big.  very  rich  strongly  VC  con- 
trolled village  of  Phuhol  has  been  an  en- 
tanKlement  of  battalion,  province,  district 
aad  police  responsibilities  that  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  an  octopus  with  nonco- 
ooeratlng  arms. 

The  new  experiment  has  Its  sadly  weak 
nolnts.  in  fact,  as  we  learned  from  the  three 
Americans  who  are,  so  to  say  embraced  In 
the  arms  of  the  octopus. 

These  are  most  Impressive  Negro  officer. 
Mai  Edward  Tompkins,  who  Is  a  district  ad- 
^ser  young  David  Kenney  of  Washington. 
n  C  who  represents  the  American  civilian 
apparatus  In  the  district,  and  the  ARVTJ 
Battalion  adviser,  Capt.  Horace  Taylor. 

They  were  frank  about  the  problems, 
which  were  not  small.  But  they  were  proud, 
too  of  the  progress  already  made,  which  has 
been  very  great,  MaJ.  Tompkins  began  by 
Dointlng  out  that  the  VC  reserve  of  active 
euerriUas  In  Nhontrach  District  had  dropped 
by  two  thirds,  from  around  600  fotir  months 
ago  to  200  or  less  today. 

"And  they're  mostly  In  the  hamlets  on  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  district  where  we 
haven't  tried  to  dislodge  the  VC  as  yet,"  he 

Then  the  districts  tally  of  Chleu  Hoi— 
defectors  from  the  VC  network— has  abruptly 
risen  from  no  more  than  two  per  month  to 
lust  under  40  per  month.  And  In  Phuhol 
village  and  all  the  rich  rice  plain  round 
about,  the  population  has  more  than  dou- 
bled because  of  the  new  security  provided 
by  the  government. 

It  remained  to  see  Phuhol  village  ItseU. 
The  sights  along  the  way  were  enough  to 
Justify  the  Journey.  At  one  moment,  there 
was  the  drama  of  an  American  tractor 
blithely  driven  by  a  very  young  GI.  It  was 
stripping  the  jungle  In  great  lumbering  to- 
boggan slides,  from  an  almost  perpendicular 
hillside  which  had  once  served  as  a  favorite 
VC  ambush  point.  There  was  a  now  lost 
VC  rest  and  recreation  camp  on  the  ridge 

behind.  , 

At  another  moment  there  was  drama  of 
the  great  church  at  Phuhol,  where  Mass  was 
Bald  last  Christmas  Day  for  the  first  time 
in  six  years.  And  at  another  moment  there 
was  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  Phuhol's 
Jolly  marketplace,  filled  with  laughing  peo- 
ple come  to  see  a  play  that  was  to  be  put 
on  by  a  troupe  of  Itinerant  actors. 

In  the  end,  young  Kenney  brought  us  to 
Longtan,  always  over  roads  that  could  not 
be  traveled  without  heavy  escort  a  few 
months  ago.  There  was  a  flyspecked  road- 
side restaurant  that  rather  unexpectedly 
produced  a  delicious  meal  Including  ragout 
of  wild  boar. 

There  was  much  talk,  by  no  means  "Polly- 
annalsh"  yet  soberly  confident,  about  all 
the  things  remaining  to  be  done. 

And  so  one  had  gone  and  seen,  as  urged. 


URANIUM  MINE  SAFETY 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 
This  body  can  thank  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  my  able  friend,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  who 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings; my  friend  and  wise  counselor  on 
labor  matters,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  managed  the 
blU  on  the  floor;  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  who  has 
always  showed  great  interest  and  re- 
markable understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  difficult  and  little-considered 
area 


As  In  all  matters  regarding  safety,  we 
never  act  too  soon;  but  I  had  hopes  that 


we  were  not  acting  too  late.  I  was  there- 
fore disturbed  to  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  of  March  9,  that  there  are 
miners  who  are  incurably  ill  as  a  result 
of  working  in  our  uranium  mines.  The 
use  of  uranium  is  largely  due  to  the  work 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
promoting  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  as  well  as  its  activities  in  helping 
to  protect  our  Nation.  For  this  reason, 
we  should  be  especially  vigilant  in  pro- 
tecting our  citizens  from  injury  caused 
by  radioactive  matter. 

I  have  today  written  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  whose  responsibility  it  is 
under  the  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  promote  health  and  safety 
in  mines,  to  ask  what  action  he  has 
taken,  or  is  about  to  take  in  regard  to 
this  problem.  I  will  inform  the  Senate 
further  when  I  receive  his  reply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
March  9,  1967,  an  editorial  published  in 
that  newspaper  on  March  10,  and  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Udall  of  March  10,  1967. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cancer:  Uranium  Mine  Occttpational 
Hazard — Hidden  Casualties  or  Atom  Age 
Emerge 

(By  J.  V.  Relstrup) 
NucLA    Colo.,  March  8.— This  Is  probably 
the   last   spring   John   Morrill   will   ever  see, 
because  he  Is  d\'lng  of  lung  cancer. 

He  is  dying  of  lung  cancer  because  he  was 
a  uranium  miner. 

The  56-vear-old  Morrill,  who  lives  In  this 
small  community  on  the  Western  Slope  of 
the  Rockies  with  his  wife  Irene.  Is  one  of 
the  hidden  casualties  of  the  atomic  age.  one 
of  the  dozens  who  have  died  or  will  die 
because  they  worked  In  underground  ura- 
nium mines. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  main- 
tained controls  over  the  later  steps  of  pro- 
ducing fuel  for  nuclear  bombs  and  power 
plants,  but  the  Commission  decided  years 
ago  that  It  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
places  where  uranium  Is  taken  out  of  the 
ground. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  the  states  did  not 
exercise  much  control  either.  A  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service  study  Indicates  that  more 
than  half  the  men  among  3000  studied  have 
been  overexposed  to  radiation  In  under- 
ground uranium  mines. 

The  study  group  is  a  "pretty  fair  cross 
section"  of  "the  10.000  men  who  have  prob- 
ably put  in  time  In  such  mines,  according  to 
Duncan  Holaday.  chief  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  occupational  health  fleld  station  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

"The  only  thing  that  has  saved  us  from 
a  real  calamity  Is  that  many  of  these  people 
work  onlv  two,  three,  four  years"  In  under- 
ground uranium  mines,  Holaday  said. 

John  Morrill  may  be  the  50th  or  51st  miner 
to  be  recorded  as  dying  of  cancer  because  of 
exposure  In  the  underground  mines,  depend- 
ing on  whose  figures  you  take. 

"There'll  be  more,"  said  Holaday.  "We 
haven't  seen  them  all." 

Dr.  Victor  E.  Archer,  physician  at  the  Salt 
Lake  field  station  who  has  headed  the  medi- 
cal study  of  lung  cancer  among  uranium 
miners,  points  out  that  It  most  often  takes 
between  17  and  20  years  between  the  start 
of  mining  and  the  start  of  lung  cancer. 

The  peak  of  uranium  production  and  the 
employment  of  miners  In  this  country  came 
In  the  late  1950s  and  early  19606. 

When  lung  cancer  does  appear,  It  Is  usu- 
aUy  fatal. 


Holadav  Dr.  Archer  and  their  colleagues 
sav  the  cause  Is  radon  daughters  in  mines. 

Radon  gas  Is  one  of  the  links  In  the  chain 
of  radioactive  decay  as  uranium  turns  bit 
by  bit  into  lead.  This  gas  breaks  down  Into 
the  forms  called  radon  daughters,  which  are 
short-lived  but  deadly  with  alpha  radiation. 

If  a  man  breathes  moisture  particles  or 
dust  bearing  even  tiny  amount*  of  radon 
daughters,  he  Is  likely  to  keep  a  substantial 
portion  In  his  system. 

The  effects  are  cumulative.  The  longer  a 
man  works  In  a  mine  with  a  high  level  of 
radon  daughters,  the  more  chance  he  will 
have  of  developing  respiratory  cancer. 

The  deadly  effect*  of  radon  daughters  have 
been  known"  for  decades  In  scientific  Utera- 

Two  mines  in  Central  Europe  have  been 
worked  since  1500— one  at  Joachlmsthal. 
now  m  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  at 
Schneeberg,  now  In  East  Germany.  They 
were   mined  first  for  silver,   later  for  other 

minerals.  . 

The  mines  had  long  been  studied  because 
of  the  high  death  rate  of  the  men  who 
worked  them. 

Bv  the  1930s.  It  was  estimated  that  as  many 
as  70  per  cent  of  the  miners  at  Joachlmsthal 
and  Schneeberg  had  died  of  lung  cancer. 
Further.  It  was  established  fairly  clearly  that 
radon  daughters  were  to  blame.  But  au- 
thorities were  slow  In  making  the  link  for 
uranium  mines. 

In  1949  Holadav  went  to  the  wooden,  two- 
storv  World  War  II  barracks  near  Salt  Lake 
that  still  serve  as  the  occupational  health 
fleld  station  for  13  Western  states.  He  be- 
came chief  In  1955. 

The  field  station  began  studies  on  the  prob- 
lem, sometimes  dipping  Into  funds  meant  to 
go  to  other  purposes  in  order  to  do  It. 

The  staff  there  developed  detection  equip- 
ment that  could  measure  the  amount  of 
radon  daughters  in  mines  and  gradually  won 
acceptance,  in  principle  If  not  In  practice  of 
a  maximum  working  level  of  radlaUon  inside 
the  mines  that  should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  way  to  keep  radiation  down  is  through 
ventilation,  the  same  means  that  other  mine 
operators  can  use  to  keep  silica  dust  down 
and  thus  save  their  miners  from  silicosis. 
Fans  and  ducts  can  keep  radon  daughters 
from  congregating. 

Since  1960,  the  five  states  that  mine  90 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  uranium— New  Mex- 
ico Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona- 
have  been  more  active  In  keeping  down  the 
radiation  levels  within  the  mines,  by  moni- 
toring them  and  closing  down  the  worst  of- 
fenders until  better  ventilation  is  provided. 
Records  show  39  per  cent  of  the  mines  be- 
low the  maximum  working  level  for  1965,  for 
example,  and  by  1966  the  percentage  rose  to 

44 

•The  majorltv  are  operating  at  above  the 
working  level,  "however,  and  In  each  year  a 
couple  of  mines  turned  up  with  more  than 
ten  times  the  recommended  maximum. 

Theoretically,  this  means  that  a  man  work- 
ing m  one  of  these  mines  could  receive  more 
radiation  In  a  single  year  than  a  man  In  a 
mine  with  adequate  ventilation  would  re- 
ceive In  ten  years. 

Last  vear.  Congress  expressed  Its  concern 
In  the  Federal  Mine  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act.  This  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  and  enforce  health 
and  safety  standards  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve state  plans  to  set  standards. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  the  states  get  a 
chance  to  set  up  adequate  controls;  if  they 
are  Judged  to  have  fallen  short,  the  Federal 
Government  can  step  In. 

To  help  In  drawing  up  the  standards,  the 
Interagency  Federal  Radiation  Council  has 
scheduled  a  staff  meeting  Thursday  In  Wash- 
ington with  representatives  of  the  states,  or- 
ganized labor,  industry  and  the  Public  Health 

Service.  , .   _  „„ 

"We  do  have  people  who  are  making  an 
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earnest  effort  to  solve  their  problems,  get 
control,"  Holaday  said,  but  1  thluk  that 
eventually  you  run  out  of  these  people  and 
you  get  down  to  people  who  are  willing  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  | reducing]  health 
and  safety. 

The  standards  will  come  too  late  "for  a  lot 
of  people,"  Holaday  said.  But  there  are  pre- 
dictions that  by  1980  the  growing  popularity 
of  nuclear  power  plants  will  call  for  twice  as 
much  yearly  production  aa  the  previous  rec- 
ord, he  said,  and  the  controls  would  protect 
miners  during  the  next  boom. 

The  small  mines,  or  "dogholes,"  are  the 
hardest  to  control.  They  may  be  operated 
by  as  few  as  two  men,  who  lesuse  the  land 
from  a  big  company  and  then  sell  their  out- 
put to  it.  Often  the  men  Involved  are  not 
aware  of  the  radon  daughter  hazard,  and  It 
may  not  be  a  big  source  of  worry  anyway. 

"Somebody  like  that  you  are  not  going 
to  find  very  Interested  In  something  that's 
going  to  happen  30  years  from  today  If  he 
Isn't  worried  about  a  rock  falling  on  his  head 
today."  Holaday  said. 

John  Morrill  used  to  be  like  that.  He 
started  uranium  mining  In  about  1941  or 
1942  and  he  mined  most  of  the  time  until 
1968.  about  ten  years  of  that  time  In  leased 
dogholes. 

John  Morrill  tends  to  be  fatalistic. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  working  In  the  mines, 
I  might  have  been  here  a  lot  longer — maybe; 
I  don't  know."  But  then,  he  adds,  he  might 
have  been  killed  in  a  car  accident. 

If  he  had  It  to  do  over  again,  would  he  go 
back  In  the  mines? 

"I  probably  would.  I  probably  wouldn't 
have  no  better  sense.  That's  the  way  I  look 
at  It 

"But  I  don't  know  If  I'd  go  In  the  uranium 
mines  or  not.  But  If  I  was  going  In  again, 
I'd  have  a  lot  more  Insurance." 

Fatalism  or  not,  there  are  some  things 
John  Morrill  cannot  understand  about  his 
case.  He  cannot  see  why  the  State  Is  holding 
off  on  paying  his  claim  for  compensation  In- 
surance for  a  work-related  Illness.  Colorado 
may  be  the  only  state  that  has  paid  such 
claims  for  uranium  miners'  lung  cancer,  but 
the  money,  generally  about  $13,000,  usually 
goes  to  widows  after  the  miner  has  died. 

He  does  not  understand  his  company,  the 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

"Even  the  company  fights  It.  I  can't  figure 
It  out  Work  for  them  all  those  years  and 
they  don't  want  to  pay  It." 

John  Morrill  quit  school  at  15  back  In 
Amesbury,  Mass..  and  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  American  system  of  adversary  Jus- 
tice, which  holds  that  truth  can  be  served 
only  by  lawyers'  firing  barrae;es  of  briefs  and 
affidavits  and  expert  witnesses  at  each  other. 

He  may  not  even  know  that  Union  Car- 
bide has  a  good  record  In  making  sure  its 
mines  are  ventilated  now. 

John  Morrill  also  does  not  understand  why 
cancer  did  not  show  up  in  physical  examina- 
tions until  It  was  too  late. 

But  very  xew  people  know  about  John  Mor- 
rill, or  care  what  he  thinks.  It  was  hard  to 
get  directions  to  the  house  he  rents  In  little 
Nucla  even  though  he  has  lived  here  five 
years. 

The  problem  of  the  uranium  miners  Just 
has  not  caught  on.  "something  like  the  Turks 
meissacrlng  the  Armenians."  health  aide 
Holaday  said.  Bvit  let  a  little  radioactive 
w.nste  get  Into  drinking  water,  Holaday 
added,  and  the  public  says:  "That's  me." 

BUREArCRATIC   CANCER 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  the 
1950s  was  In  such  haste  to  buy  uranium  for 
bombs  that  It  largely  Ignored  the  then- 
unknown  radiation  hazards  to  the  miners. 
Some  50  miners  have  now  died  of  radiation- 
induced  lung  cancer  and  perhaps  5000  more 
have  suffered  an  over-exposure,  according  to 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  reported  by 
J.  V.  Relstrup  of  this  newspaper.    Since  It 


takes  10  years  or  so  after  over-exposure  for 
lung  cancer  to  mature,  the  final  death  toll 
cannot   yet  be  known. 

Meanwhile,  despite  some  progress  In  ven- 
tilating the  mines  and  taking  other  precau- 
tions, some  56  per  cent  of  the  mines  operat- 
ing m  1966  In  the  five  chief  uranium-pro- 
ducing states  recorded  radiation  over  the 
PHS's  recommended  "working  level."  And 
the  United  States  Government  is  now  only  at 
the  point  of  planning  to  "initiate"  effective 
Federal  controls. 

The  AEC  says  miners'  health  was  not  In  its 
Jurisdiction  but  in  that  of  the  states  yet  the 
AEC  could  have  chosen  to  buy  uranium  only 
or  first  from  safe  mines,  and  it  could  have 
brought  the  matter  urgently  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  The  PHS  had  and  has  no 
Important  Initiative  or  muscle;  a  dedicated 
local  officer  In  Utah,  Duncan  Holaday,  was 
forced  to  snitch  funds  for  radiation  studies 
from  other  projects.  The  states  were  too 
responsive  to  the  mining  companies.  The 
companies  and  individual  miners  were  out  to 
dig  uranium  and  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

What  an  appalling  performance  al.  around. 
Every  day  the  Federal  Government  now 
delays  in  solving  this  problem,  another  miner 
may  get  lung  cancer. 


U5.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare. 

March  10,1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  tnterior, 
Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act.  which  empowers  you  to  develop 
and  promulgate  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  purpose  of  the  protection  of 
life,  the  promotion  of  health  and  safety, 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  mines. 

On  March  9,  1967  the  Washington  Post 
ran  a  front-page  story  on  lung  cancer  caused 
by  working  In  uranium  mines  which  dis- 
turbs me  greatly.  What  is  being  done  to 
eliminate  such  hazardous  conditions?  Is 
there  anything  further  the  Congress  can 
do  to  Insure  that  from  this  time  forth 
viranium  miners  will  be  able  to  work  in 
safety?  Are  you  acting  with  sufficient  In- 
clslveness  and  dispatch  to  Insure  that  regu- 
lations are  being  promptly  promulgated  and 
enforced? 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your 
per.-^onal  and  prompt  attention.  Especially 
in  an  industry  which  has  been  fostered  by 
the  Fedi-'ral  government,  we  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  while  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  endangered. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborouch. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 


SKIING  IN  THE  TETONS  OF 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
week's  Life  magazine,  associate  editor 
Frank  Kappler  writes  of  skiing  in  the 
Tetons  of  Wyoming,  at  the  new  and  ex- 
citing Jackson  Hole  Ski  area.  If  Mr. 
Kappler's  ski  review  makes  It  sound  ex- 
citing, that  is  because.  In  all  truth,  this 
Is  an  exciting  area,  with  the  greatest 
vertical  drop  of  any  American  ski  run. 
served  by  the  Nation's  greatest  aerial 
tramway.  But  we  in  Wyoming,  while 
paying  due  respect  to  these  manmade 
wonders,  are  apt  to  agree  with  Mr.  Kap- 
pler that  "the  peak's  the  thing." 

Mr.  President,  the  Life  article  speaks 
pretty  well  for  Itself  In  stressing  the  ac- 
complishment which  the  developers  of 


Jackson  Hole  Ski  area  have  achieved, 
working  with  incomparable  mountains. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ski    Drama    With    a    Big   Third    Act — 
Skung  in  the  Tetons 

As  a  skier  I  have  always  wanted  to  re- 
view a  mountain  as  a  work  of  art.  The  usual 
critique  of  a  ski  mountain  describes  It  in 
commercial  terms — lift  capvaclty,  instructors' 
racing  records,  lodge  facilities.  This  is  like 
a  theater  critic  reviewing  the  orange-drink 
concession  at  a  new  play.  A  true  skier  knows 
what  Is  at  the  heart  of  his  art.  It's  the 
mountain.     The  pesJc's  the  thing. 

Other  works  of  art  engage  at  most  one  or 
two  of  the  senses:  a  book's  appeal  is  to  the 
mind,  a  painting's  to  the  eye.  Musical 
theater  pleases  the  eye  and  ear.  a  fine  wine 
taste  and  smell.  But  skiing  a  high  mountain 
is  all  of  it:  landscapes  by  the  greatest  of 
masters,  sudden  aroma  of  spruce,  warm 
rocks,  new  snow,  the  vanilla  taste  of  icy 
air  sucked  In  fast,  the  cut  of  wind  or  klsa 
of  sun  on  skin,  the  many  sounds  of  music 
that  mountains  make.  And  if  you're  lucky. 
the  sound  of  utter  silence. 

I  have  Just  attended  a  spectacular  produc- 
tion at  Jackson  Hole.  Wyo..  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  It  Is  a  table-flat  valley  from 
whose  western  side  erupt  the  Jagged  pin- 
nacles of  the  Grand  Tetons.  It  required  a 
producer  with  big  thoughts  to  turn  a  Teton 
into  a  skiing  extravaganza,  and  Paul  Mc- 
CoUister,  a  Callfomlan.  has  done  it.  The 
nation's  greatest  aerial  tramway  lets  skiers 
step  out  onto  the  10.446-foot  summit  of 
Rendezvous  Peak  and  then  shoot  down  Ita 
slopes,  via  every  combination  of  bowls,  ridges 
and  ravines,  through  miles  of  apparently 
bottomless  high-altitude  powder,  to  the  val- 
ley floor.  The  drop  Is  the  greatest  of  any 
lift-served  mountain  In  America. 

For  the  skier  who  has  caught  the  morn- 
ing's first  tram,  when  the  big  car  is  still  silver 
with  the  night's  frost,  the  snow  fields  that 
drop  away  on  all  sides  are  trackless.  The 
danger  of  avalanches,  which  always  exists 
when  deep  snows  He  on  steep  open  slopes,  has 
been  averted  by  a  reveille  barrage  of  75-mm 
rifles,  105-mm  mountain  howitzers  and  some 
fixed  charges  which  shook  down  every  slope 
that  might  slide.  (And  shook  this  former 
mountain  trooper  out  of  his  sleep  reaching 
for  the  zipper  of  a  nonexistent  sleeping  bag.i 

You  look  down  on  six  square  miles  of  ski 
terrain.  The  massif  Is  six  and  a  half  miles 
across,  from  the  gigantic  shoulder  called 
Ship's  Prow  to  the  subpeak  called  Apr§s  Vous, 
where  the  beginner  can  find  a  slope  to  suit 
him.  But  the  expert,  like  the  theatergoer, 
must  make  a  choice.  What  will  it  be,  a 
poetry  reading?  A  revue?  A  thriller?  The 
cri.sp  air  suggests  a  thriller,  and  riding  on 
wlnd-ridged  hardpack  toward  Ship's  Prow, 
In  a  counterclockwise  swing,  he  drops  in- 
stantly Into  the  unbroken  powder  of  Rendez- 
vous Bowl — and  Act  One  starts  with  a  bang. 
The  bowl  Is  an  almost  treeless  Immensity 
whose  headwall  and  sides  are  so  steep  that 
the  shallowest  of  traverses  within  seconds 
produces  breath-grabbing  speeds. 

Legs  quivering,  he  shoots  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  across  the  peak's  forward  scarp, 
riding  a  traversing  Up  a  ski  length  wide  with 
a  rock  wall  to  the  left,  thin  air  to  the  right. 
A  sharp  turn  left  and  he  emerges  high  on 
another  almost  vertical  headwall,  cutting 
across  it  on  a  catwalk — a  mere  horizontal 
path  which  the  tracked  vehicle  called  Sno- 
Cat  makes  where  normal  cats  would  sensibly 
refuse  to  set  foot.  He  enters  the  mammoth 
bowl  of  a  glacial  cirque  where  he  loses  an- 
other half  thousand  feet  of  altitude  Unk- 
ing turns  down  the  untracked  headwall, 
across  the  floor  and  down  through  another 
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M7!\  Now  he  is  on  the  racecourse  that  you 
,nll  see  In  next  week's  news  of  the  Wild 
West  Classic,  the  last  meet  of  this  year's 
World  Cup  circuit. 

The  set  changes  for  Act  Two  but  the 
breathtaking  pace  continues.  He  Is  still 
8  000  feet  up.  The  tops  of  Engelmann  spruces 
and  half-burled  aspen  groves  slip  by  him, 
canted  crailly;  snow-steeped  ridges  dangle 
toward  the  valley  like  the  legs  of  giants.  At 
the  foot  of  a  drop  like  the  outrun  of  a  ski- 
jump  he  stops  on  a  knoll  and  gulps  for  air, 
heart  pounding.  This  must  be  the  gnale. 
But  a  glance  over  the  sheer  side:  the  valley 
station  and  Its  cluster  of  chalets  are  still 
toy-Blzed.  That  pitch  was  Just  the  second- 
act  curtain. 

Most  mountains  have  a  weak  third  act. 
Here,  two  thirds  of  the  way  down,  where  most 
runs  start  gentling  off,  this  Teton  continues 
to  go  down  sheer.  Hissing  through  powder 
stlU  fluffy,  the  skier  skins  down  the  sides 
of  spruce-pocked  ridges  between  glacial  ra- 
vines, onto  the  precipitous  bald  ridge,  run- 
ning almost  to  the  valley  station.  This  Is 
the  World  Cup  slalom  course — and  the  last 
act  curtain  comes  down  on  a  proper  Agatha 
Christie  ending  to  this  thriller. 


U.S.  VIETNAM  POLICIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruan-'  17,  1967,  I  made  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  on  the  subject 
"U.S.  Vietnam  Policies."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Vietnam  Policies 
In  this  critical  period  of  our  country's 
history,  the  American  people  are  not  well 
Informed  about  the  facts  concerning  our 
foreign  policy  in  Asia.  Fiction,  propaganda, 
concealment  of  behlnd-the-scene  diplomatic 
and  other  activities  of  government  officials, 
and  a  shroud  of  government  secrecy  have 
withheld  from  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  our  foreign  policy  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  plan  to  talk  today  about  the  early  history 
leading  to  our  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Asia  I  do  it  In  part  because  there  are  many 
who  say  It  Is  no  longer  important  as  to  how 
we  became  Involved.  They  point  out  that 
because  we  are  In  and  American  troops  are 
being  wounded  and  killed  In  Increasing  num- 
bers, we  should  escalate  the  war  to  whatever 
degree  is  necessary  to  force  a  surrender. 

Their  assumption,  of  course.  Is  that  a  sur- 
render will  produce  u  peace.  They  forget  that 
the  historic  sequences  leading  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment are  well  known  in  many  capitals  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  both  communist  and 
free.  They  forget  also  that  a  surrender  table 
In  A=iia  will  never  become  a  peace  table  but 
only  a  truce  table.  They  refuse  to  face  up 
to  the  advice  of  many  authoritle.s  on  Asia  that 
forcing  a  surrender  on  American  terms  may 
very  well  end  the  major  shooting  for  a  time 
while  the  resulting  aggravated  anti-American 
public  opinion  throughout  Asia  regroups  and 
retrenches  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  all 
American  Intervention  In  Asian  affairs. 

The  historic  sequences  that  produced  our 
country's  military  involvement  in  Asia  bears 
a  direct  cause-to-effect  relationship  to  any 
settlement  of  the  war.  Those  events  are  cer- 
tain to  Influence  the  thinking  of  those  who 
finally  git  down  to  a  negotiating  table. 

If  that  table  Is  bilateral  in  nature  with 
the  U.S.  and  our  co-combatants  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  the  communists  on  the 
other,  only  a  truce  is  likely  to  come  forth 
because  of  the  rigid  positions  solidified  on 
each  side  according  to  their  respective  In- 
terpretations of  those  events. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  the  table  Is  a  trl- 


partv  table  with  the  U.S.  and  our  co-com- 
batants on  one  side,  the  communists  on  the 
other  and  at  the  head  of  the  table  the 
representatives  of  the  non-combatant  na- 
tions of  the  world  calling  the  shots,  so  to 
speak  by  presenting  reasonable,  equitable 
terms' of  settlement,  then  I  believe  that  there 
ran  be  hope  for  a  peace  settlement.  I  say 
"hope"  provided  the  combatants  on  both 
sides  are  willing  to  recede  from  their  his- 
toric mistakes.  I  think  we  have  to  admit 
that  every  nation  In  the  world  now  has  a 
vested  stake  in  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  should  be  obvious  because  If  It  is  not 
soon  ended,  the  escalation  threatens  to  de- 
velop into  an  all-Asian  war  with  Russia 
finallv  becoming  Involved.  If  that  day 
should  come.  World  War  III  is  upon  us. 

It  is  mv  view  that  the  U.S.  has  lost  Its 
right  to  insist  upon  a  bilateral  negotiating 
table  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  offers  of  the 
Administration  to  negotiate  are  based  upon 
two  premises  which  are  unacceptable  to  our 
adversaries:  first,  that  the  negotiations 
should  be  bilateral  in  nature  between  the 
combatants,  and  second,  that  they  shall  be 
conducted  on  the  condition  precedent  that 
there  shall  be  acceptance  by  the  enemy  of 
the  existence  of  two  Vietnam  governments- 
South  as  well  aa  North. 

The  possibilities  of  successful  negotiations 
of  a  peace  treaty  based  upon  those  two  prem- 
ises are  remote.  It  may  very  well  be  that  a 
surrender  truce  on  a  bilateral  basis  can  be 
forced  upon  the  enemy  If  we  kill  more  and 
more  people,  both  military  and  civilians, 
while  we  continue  our  scorched-earth  policy 
with  Increasing  Inhumanity.  Of  course,  even 
this  posslbUlty  depends  on  China's  not  com- 
ing Into  the  war.    V?e  should  not  count  on  It. 

HISTORY     OF     U.S.     POLICY      IN     VIETNAM 

One  cannot  review  the  history  of  American 
policy  in  Indochina,  and  later  Vietnam,  with- 
out concluding  that  the  U.S.  Government 
wanted  France  to  stay  there;  and  that  when 
that  failed,  we  took  up  where  France  left 

off.  , 

We  refused  to  sign  the  Geneva  Agreement, 
which  took  Prance  out  of  Indo  China.  Our 
refusal  gave  fair  indication  of  our  intention 
to  suy  on  and  carry  out  the  French  role 
there  alone. 

In  ten  years'  time,  we  have  effectively  es- 
tablished a  United  States  protectorate  over 
South  Vietnam.  When  our  first  choice  of  a 
local  ruler  proved  totally  inefficient,  we  en- 
couraged his  overthrow.  I  say  "encouraged 
because  the  extent  of  the  American  partici- 
pation in  the  coup  that  overthrew  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  is  still  unknown.  But  it  is  widely 
known  that  not  only  were  Americans  in  Sai- 
gon dissatisfied  with  the  Diem  government, 
taut  our  officials  also  spread  word  that  we 
-.vould  welcome  a  change  in  governments. 

High  administration  officials  said  publicly 
that  US  aid  would  be  reduced  unless  the 
Diem  government  changed  Its  policies.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  told  President  Diem  that  he 
wanted  his  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  removed 
from  his  positions  of  office  and  influence.  A 
resolution  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  with  22 
co-sponsors,  called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  aid 
unless  the  Diem  government  changed  Us  pol- 
icies of  repression. 

When  the  coup  finally  came,  we  quickly 
welcomed  and  recognized  the  new  govern- 
ment headed  bv  General  Mlnh.  We  resumed 
the  aid  that  had  been  suspended  in  order 
to  put  pressure  on  Diem. 

It  mattered  little  that  3  months  later, 
another  coup  deposed  General  Mlnh.  and  in- 
stalled General  Khanh.  The  D'em  Ml^. 
and  Khanh  regimes  have  all  ruled  South  Viet- 
nam only  because  of  heavy  financial  backing 
by  the  United  States.  'When  we  found  one 
hopelessly  incompetent,  we  have  brought 
about  a  replacement. 

South  Vietnam  has  become  a  protectorate 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  made  it  one. 
in  order  to  protect  what  we  regard  as  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Southeast  Asia. 


U.S.    POLICY    IN    INDOCHINA 

Our  Intentions  in  this  respect  are  clear, 
from  the  hlstorv  of  the  French  withdrawal. 
I  refer  to  the  memoirs  of  Anthony  Eden,  who 
was  British  Foreign  Secretary  in  1954.  His 
volume  of  memoirs  covering  this  period  is 
entitled  "Pull  Circle  "  ^    ,    •  » 

Bv  late  1953.  a  new  American  administra- 
tion was  in  office,  and  the  French  position 
in  Indochina  had  slipped  still  further^  In 
December  of  1953,  the  Vletmlnh,  the  Com- 
munist-led rebels  against  the  French,  had 
embarked  on  a  new  offensive,  and  Mr    Eden 

"The  new  offensive  was  no  doubt  Intended 
to   show   the   ineffectiveness   of   the  French 
guarantee  to  Laos  in  the  recently  concluded 
treatv      It  mav  not  have  succeeded  in  this 
purple,  but  it  did  serve  to  arouse  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  French  military  posi- 
tion    This  concern,  and  fears  of  Chinese  in- 
tervention, were  becoming  particularly  acute 
in  the  United  States.    On  December  29.  Mr. 
Dulles  told  a  press  conference  that  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  Indochina,  the  Amer- 
ican reaction  'would  not  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  the  particular  theater  chosen  by  the 
Communists  lor  their  operations  .     Oh  Jan- 
uarv  12    1954,  after  proclaiming  the  doctrine 
of  instent  retaliation.  Mr.  DuUes  gave  warn- 
Ine   that   Chinese   intervention   would  have 
•grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  con- 
fined to  Indochina'.     These  adnaonltlons  did 
not  seem  to  me  on  the  mark.    I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Chinese  lnt«rv-ention  was  Im- 
minent;   there    was    no    need    for    it       The 
Vletmlnh  were  doing  well  enough  as  it  was^ 
More  practically,  the  view  was  already  being 
canvassed   in  the   American  press  that   the 
United   States   should   step   in   to Jielp   the 
French   with   sea   and   air   power   before   the 
mllitarv  situation   deteriorated   further. 

Secretarv  Dulles  set  out  to  Lo"f  °"/°  f/^ 
cuss  an  American  proposal  lor  a  Joint  Allied 
intervention  In  Indochina.     From  '^hat  ha^ 
been  written  and  related  about  the  POBltlon 
Of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Dulles  and 
Admiral   Radford    were    advocating    prompt 
American  Intervention  of  any  degree  neces- 
saTv  1^  save  the  French  position.    P-sident 
Eisenhower,  whatever  his  personal  ;lews  «. 
Its  wisdom,  wanted  Congressional  a^thorlM- 
tlon  and  the  participation  of  other  countnes. 
so  Dunes  and  Radford  both  went  to  ^ndon 
to  trv  to  get  participation  from  the  British^ 
Mr"  Eden  writes  that  he  summarized  his 
own  position  In  wTltlng  shortly  before  the 
Dulles  visit.     I  quote  the  British  Secretary^ 
"The  U  S  proposal  assumes  that  the  threat 
of  retaliation  against  China  would  cause  her 
to  withdraw  aid  from  the  Vletmlnh.     Th  s 
seems  to  me  a  fundamental  ^'f  l^?,s^=,^7^"^ 
is  a  distinction  between  'earning  China  that 
some  specified  further  action  ^"''  f^^^'^  ^^- 
tallatlon.  which  might  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent,   and   calling   upon   her   to   desls'    from 
action  in  which  she  is  already  engaged.     I 
^nnot  see  what  threat  would  be  sufficient  y 

potent  to  make  China  swa"^^  ,^°  ^,'^"'^1 1  " 
ing  a  rebuff  as  the  abandonment  of  the  Vlet- 
mlnh without  any  face-saving  conces^on  in 
return.  If  I  am  right  In  this  view,  the  Joint 
warning  to  China  would  have  no  effect,  and 
The  coaUtlon  would  then  have  to  withdraw 
ignomlnlously  or  else  embark  on  warlike  ac- 
tion against  China. 

"Neither  blockade  nor  the  bombing  o. 
China's  Internal  and  external  communica- 
tions, which  the  U.  S.  Government  appear  to 
have  in  mind,  were  considered  by  our  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  be  militarily  effective  when  these 
were  discussed  in  connection  with  Korea 
They  would,  however,  give  China  every  excuse 
for  invoking  the  Sino-Sovlet  Treaty  and 
might  lead  to  a  world  war.  Nor  should  we 
commit  British  forces  to  cperations  in 
Indochina." 

About  this  time.  American  opinion  was  be- 
ing explored  by  Vice  President  Nixon.  In  his 
famous  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
NewspaperEditors  in  New  York  City  on  April 
16,  1»54,  He  spoke  not  for  attribution.    Ac- 
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cording  to  the  account  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  17,  he  said  that  If  the  French 
stopped  fighting  In  Indochina  and  the  sit- 
uation demanded  It.  the  United  States  would 
have  to  send  troops  to  flght  the  CommunlstB. 

"We  must  take  the  risk  of  putting  Amer- 
ican boys  in  the  fighting"  If  there  was  no 
other  way.  Those  were  the  words  of  Richard 
Nixon  In  1954. 

Sir  Anthony  Eden  goes  on  In  his  memoirs 
to  report  on  the  famous  Winston  Churchill 
conference  In  London  with  John  Foster  Dul- 
les in  April,  1954.     Eden  writes: 

"The  Americans  had  therefore  proposed 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Governments  should  give  the 
French  a  Joint  assurajice  that  they  would 
join  In  the  defense  of  Indochina,  and  that, 
as  an  earnest  of  this,  they  should  be  given 
Immediate  military  assistance,  Including 
token  British  participation.  I  told  the  Prime 
Minister  that  I  disagreed  both  with  the 
American  belief  that  such  intervention  could 
be  effective  and  virlth  the  view  that  It  could 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  air  forces.  I  doubted 
whether  Intervention  would  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  in  rallying  public  opinion  in 
Indochina,  and  I  was  certain  that  it  would 
not  be  welcomed  by  nationalist  opinion  In 
Southeast  Asia  generally.  Militarily,  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  limited  measures  con- 
templated by  the  United  States  could  achieve 
substantial  results:  no  military  aid  could  be 
effective  unless  it  included  ground  troops. 

"Sir  Winston  summed  up  the  poeltion  by 
say-lng  that  what  we  were  being  asked  to  do 
was  to  assist  in  misleading  Congress  into  ap- 
proving a  military  operation,  which  would  in 
itself  be  ineffective,  and  might  well  bring  the 
world  to  the  verge  of  a  major  war. 

"We  agreed  that  we  must  therefore  decline 
to  give  any  undertaking  of  military  assist- 
ance to  the  French  and  Indocliina." 

The  Dulles  mission  failed.  Dulles  failed 
to  draw  the  British  into  a  U.S.  plan  to  start 
a  major  military  operation  in  Indochina. 

THE     GENEVA     AGREEMENT 

We  carmot  Ignore  that  history.  The  fail- 
ure of  Dulles  to  get  the  British  to  go  along  In 
a  war  In  Indochina  of  a  different  type — an 
Anglo-American  war — must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered when  we  try  to  figure  out  why  the 
United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

It  Is  my  view  that  we  did  not  sign  the 
Geneva  agreements  because  we  did  not  In- 
tend to  go  along. 

During  the  days  of  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
the  tenor  of  American  ixjlicy  was  set  by  the 
American  General  in  Saigon  who  was  super- 
vising our  military  assistance  program  to  the 
French.  By  that  time  our  military  assist- 
ance was  p>aylng  for  80%  of  the  war's  cost. 
General  O'Danlel  was  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  8,  1954,  as  saying: 

"The  war  In  Indochina  can  still  be  won 
without  bringing  In  a  single  American  sol- 
dier to  fight.  The  Vietnamese  have  ample 
manpower  and  even  today  outnumber  the 
enemy  by  100,000  with  superior  firepower  at 
least  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  and  probably 
more.  And  we  are  ready  to  assist  them  In 
training  an  adequate  national  army  for  the 
security  of  their  homeland." 

But  Insofar  as  France  was  concerned,  the 
war  was  over.  The  Geneva  Agreement  was 
entered  Into  by  France,  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indochlnese  states  of  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  remnant  of  the  French 
colonial  government  declined  to  sign  the 
agreement.  Specifically.  President  Elsen- 
hower issued  this  statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference: 

"The  United  States  has  not  been  a  bellig- 
erent in  the  war.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  has  not  itself  been  party  to  or 
bound  by  the  decisions  taken  by  the  con- 
ference, but  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to    the    eetablishment    of    peace    consistent 


with  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  country 
concerned.  Tlie  agreement  contains  fea- 
tures which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal 
depends  on  how  they  work  in  practice.  The 
United  States  is  issuing  at  Geneva  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  prepared  to 
Join  in  the  Conference  declaration,  but  as 
loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we  also 
say  that,  in  compliance  with  the  obligations 
and  principles  contained  in  Article  2  of  the 
Charter,  the  United  States  will  not  use  force 
to  disturb  the  settlement.  We  also  say  that 
any  renewal  of  Communist  aggression  would 
be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern." 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  could 
finance  much  of  the  French  war  effort  and 
then  decline  to  sign  the  settlement  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  not  a  belligerent,  where- 
as Great  Britain,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  expected  to  sign  and  then  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  agree- 
ment, is  one  of  the  great  hypocrisies  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  lost  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world,  even  though  most  of  the 
American  people  are  unaware  of  it. 

Nor  did  the  Saigon  government  adhere  to 
the  agreement.  It  was  now  headed  by  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  a  Vietnamese  who  sat  out  the 
war  for  Independence.  While  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  he  developed  connections 
with  high  U.S.  officials,  particularly  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  he  could  still  salvage  a  pro- 
Western  government  In  the  section  of  Viet- 
nam that  was  assigned  to  the  French  for 
grouping   of   forces    prior   to   withdrawal. 

Yet  the  Geneva  Agreement  said  of  the  di- 
vision of  Vietnam  that  the  demarcation  Una 
at  the  17th  parallel  was  to  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  the  purpose  of  military  regroup- 
ing of  the  hostile  forces.  Paragraph  6  of  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference  stated: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vietnam  is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and 
should  not  In  any  way  be  interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  p>olltical  or  territorial  boundary." 

Paragraph  7  states: 

"In  order  to  ensure  that  sufficient  progress 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  has  been  made, 
and  that  all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain 
for  free  expression  of  the  national  will,  gen- 
eral elections  shall  be  held  in  July  1956, 
under  the  sup>ervislon  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  comi)osed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Member  States  of  the  Interna- 
tional Supervisory  Commission,  referred  to 
In  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Consultations  will  be  held  on  this 
subject  between  the  competent  representa- 
tive authorities  of  the  two  zones  from  20 
July  1955  onward." 

Throughout  the  Agreement,  the  reference 
Is  not  to  North  and  South  Vietnam  as  two 
countries  or  two  governments,  but  two  zones. 
Foreign  military  bases  and  military  aid  of  any 
kind,  other  than  replacement  of  equipment 
already  there,  was  forbidden  by  the  agree- 
ment throughout  both  zones. 

U.S.      CONTENTION      OF      AGGRESSION      FROM      THE 
NORTH  IGNORES  HISTORICAL  PACTS 

I  suppose  that  virtually  the  entire  Justi- 
fication for  the  presence  of  350.000  U.S. 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  today  rests  on  the 
contention  that  South  Vietnam  Is  the  vic- 
tim of  "aggression  from  the  North."  This 
contention  is  repeated  over  and  over  again 
by  the  President,  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  by  all  Administration  spokesmen  on  the 
war.  But  this  repetition  always  ignores  the 
history  of  relations  between  the  two  zones. 

For  one  thing,  the  State  Department  often 
refers  to  the  1962  report  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  created  by  the  Geneva 
Agreement  and  assigned  to  the  policing  of 
the  Agreement.  In  1962,  the  ICC  found  vio- 
lations by  North  Vietnam.  But  our  State 
Department  never  tells  the  American  people 
about   the  violations  by  South  Vietnam,   In 


collusion  with  the  United  States,  as  early  as 
1956. 

One  current  charge  against  North  Viet- 
nam Is  that  Its  soldiers  were  '.eft  In  the 
South  in  violation  of  the  Agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble  In  the  future. 
But  In  February  of  1955,  the  Control  Com- 
mission found,  and  I  quote: 

"Despite  difficulties  of  communication, 
frayed  tempers  due  to  eight  years  of  strife, 
and  differences  in  the  degrees  of  effective- 
ness of  administration  in  various  parts  of 
Vietnam,  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
which  are  of  a  military  or  seml-mllltary  na- 
ture have  on  the  whole  been  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  time  schedule  and  direction* 
given  In  the  Agreement.  ...  As  regards 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees,  by 
and  large,  the  parties  have  and  are  carrying 
out  the  directions  under  Article  21,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  exchanges  have  been  completed." 

In  its  1956  report,  the  ICC  reported  more 
difficulty  with  the  Saigon  government  in 
carrying  out  its  Inspections  than  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime.  It  reported  that 
it  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
and  control  of  airfields  In  South  Vietnam. 
Various  recommendations  regarding  release 
of  civilian  Internees  and  prisoners  of  war  and 
requests  for  notification  of  Importation  of 
war  material  and  military  personnel  were 
not  implemented.  Under  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment, the  French  were  permitted  to  replace 
personnel  and  equipment,  but  not  to  increase 
it.  Bernard  Fall,  perhaps  the  world's  lead- 
ing expert  on  modern  Indochina,  quotes  an 
Indian  member  of  the  ICC  as  having  seen 
U.S.  warplanes  being  landed  on  an  aircraft 
carrier  In  sight  of  Saigon's  main  thorough- 
fare and  saying  of  it:  "Yes.  but  officially  we 
have  not  been  Informed  of  the  presence  of 
the  aircraft  carrier." 

The  1956  report  of  the  Commission  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"Neither  party  has  fulfilled  in  their  en- 
tirety these  obligations.  As  has  been  re- 
vealed in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  given  to  the  Commission 
by  the  two  parties  has  not  been  the  same. 
While  the  Commission  has  experienced  dilD- 
cultles  in  North  Vietnam,  the  major  part  of 
its  difficulties  has  arisen  in  South  Vietnam." 

By  the  time  of  its  1958  report,  the  Con- 
trol Commission  was  complaining  of  failure 
of  South  Vietnam  to  notify  it  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  operations.  Again  In  1960.  It  re- 
corded: 

"It  will  be  observed  that  while  In  North 
Vietnam  the  Commission  continued  to  re- 
ceive, in  general,  the  necessary  cooperation, 
it  did  not  receive  the  required  cooperation 
in  regard  to  its  decision  to  carry  out  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  Bach  Mai  airfield.  The 
Commission  did  not  receive  the  required  co- 
operation from  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  matter  of  removal  of  time 
notice  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  the 
mobile  elements  of  the  Commission's  Fixed 
Teams,  as  mentioned  In  paragraph  45.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  continues  to  be  forced 
to  restrict  its  supervision  and  control  In 
South  Vietnam  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  party." 

By  this  time,  the  restoration  of  national 
unity  through  elections,  north  and  south, 
had  been  completely  frustrated  not  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  who  full  expected  to  win  such 
elections,  but  by  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  United  States,  who  expected  to  lose  them. 
On  July  16.  1955.  the  Saigon  government  an- 
nounced Its  refusal  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  to  lay  plans  for  the 
elections.    It  used  these  words: 

"The  National  Government  has  em- 
phasized time  and  time  ag^in  the  price  It 
has  paid  for  the  defense  of  the  unity  of  the 
country  and  of  true  democracy.  We  did  not 
sign  the  Geneva  Agreements.  We  are  not 
bound  in  any  way  by  these  Agreements, 
signed  against  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  .  .  .  The  mission  falls  to  us,  the  Na- 
tionalists, to  accomplish  the  reunification 
of  our  country  In  conditions  that  are  moat 
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democratic  and  most  effective  to  guarantee 
our  independence.  The  free  world  la  with 
,«>  Of  this  we  are  certain.  ...  To  those 
who  live  above  the  17th  Parallel,  I  ask  them 
to  have  confidence.  With  the  agreement 
and  the  backing  of  the  free  world,  the  Na- 
tional Goverimient  will  bring  you  Independ- 
ence in  freedom."  . 

Here  again,  the  United  States  now  makes 
much  of  the  action  taken  in  Hanoi  in  1960 
to  organizB  a  liberation  movement  In  the 
South-  but  how  many  Americans  know  that, 
m  1956  Diem  was  promising  to  liberate  the 
neoDle  of  the  North,  meaning  to  unite  Vlet- 
^m  under  ^ts  rule,  and  that  in  1958,  the 
tialKon  government  created  the  Committee 
to^ the  Liberation  of  North  Vietnam.  By 
our  standards,  that  would  be  enough  to 
lustify  Communist  nations  in  coming  from 
ill  over  the  world  to  help  North  Vietnam  put 
down  an  announced  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Saigon  government  to  subvert  North 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. 

NATX7BE  OF  SODTH  VIETNAM  GOVERNMENT 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  its 
lone-tlme  correspondent  In  South  Vietnam, 
Neil  Sheehan,  put  forth  some  of  the  reasons 
for  his  disillusionment  with  our  role  In 
Vietnam.  He  arrived  there  in  1962,  full,  as 
he  said  of  confidence  in  the  American  pur- 
pose and  chances  of  making  South  Vietnam 
A  better  country. 

The  burden  of  his  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  9,  1966, 
u  to  Itemize  the  ways  in  which  we  have  done 
no  more  than  replace  the  French  In  Vietnam 
and  the  ways  In  which  we  are  destroying 
much  of  that  country  and  Its  people  In  the 
name  of  American  security  Interests. 

•It  is  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,"  he  writes, 
"that  what  began  as  a  war  of  independence 
from  France  developed,  as  a  result  of  its 
Communist  leadership,  into  a  civil  war.  At- 
tempts to  describe  the  current  'war  as  a 
(seographlcally  based  struggle  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  breaks  down  almost  Im- 
mediately when  it  Is  recalled  the  Premier  Ky 
and  several  other  important  members  of  his 
eovernment  are  North  Vietnamese  by  birth, 
who  fled  »outh  after  the  French  defeat,  while 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam wa»  bom  In  the  south.  The  vs-ar  Is. 
rather,  a  struggle  between  different  elements 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  whole. 

"The  division  of  the  country  into  two  sepa- 
rate states  at  the  17th  parallel  In  1954  was 
a  provisional  arrangement  ending  one  scene 
in   the    drama.      Vietnam's    larger    political 
reaUtlea  extended  then  and  still  extend  now 
In  both  dlrectlona  across  the  demarcation 
line     North  Vietnam  controls  and  supports 
with  men  and  materials  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rUlas   in  the    South   because   the   Vietcong 
leaders,    although   native    Southerners,    are 
members    of    the    Vietnamese    communist 
party  and  obey  orders  from  the  Politburo  in 
Hanoi.    In    1958.   the   late   Ngo   Dlnh   Diem 
organized   a  Committee   for  the  Liberation 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  since  1960,  the  Saigon 
government,  with  American  connivance  and 
aid.  has  been  smuggling  saboteurs  and  coin- 
mando  teams  Into  the  North  In  a  so-far  vain 
effort    to    instigate    a    guerrilla    movement 
among  the  Northern  Catholics  and  mountain 
tribesmen.    The    opposing    sides,    in    short, 
have  never  recognized  the  17th  parallel  as 
a  permanent   boundary   and   have   violated 
the  frontier  whenever  it  suited  them." 

In  deacrlblng  our  so-called  allies  In  the 
south,  Sheehan  writes  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment: 

"Over  the  13  years  since  1953,  the  United 
States  has  supplanted  France  In  Vietnam. 
Tet  among  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  the 
two  opposing  sides  have  changed  little. 
When  France  colonized  the  country  In  the 
19th  century,  much  of  this  native  aristoc- 
racy of  mandarins  drawn  from  the  merchant 
and  landowning  families  became,  in  effect, 
colonial  civil  servants.  During  the  first  In- 
dochina war,  these  Vietnamese,  with  a  stake 


In  the  traditional  society  which  a  F^enc^ 
presence    would    preserve,    cooperated    with 
Prance.    Now  the  same  Vietnamese,  for  Iden- 
tical   reasons,    cooperate    with    the    United 
States.     Air  Vice   Marshal   Ky,   the   current 
premier   of   South   Vietnam,   was   a   French 
pilot     The  Deputy  premier,  Lt.  General  Co. 
and  other  generals  In   the   Saigon  military 
Junta,  were  officers  or  sergeants  In  the  French 
colonial  forces.    Premier  Ky  and  the  eariler 
successors  of  Bao  Dai  have  also  promulgated 
rent-reduction  and  land-reform  laws  at  the 
urging  of  American  advisers  eager  for  social 
progress.     All  of  these  measures  have  been 
sabotaged  because  the  regimes  were  and  are 
composed  of  men  who  are  members  of.  or  who 
are  allied  wtlh,  mandarin  families  that  held 
title  to  properties  they  have  no  Intention 
of  renouncing.    While  there  are  some  patri- 
otic  and   decent   individuals    among   them, 
most  of  the  men  who  rule  Saigon  have,  like 
the  Bourbons,  learned  nothing  and  forgot- 
ten   nothing.      They    seek    to    retain    what 
privileges  they  have  and  to  regain  those  they 
have  lost." 

Some  of  us  who  have  followed  events  In 
Vietnam  closely  for  the  last  ten  years  can 
confirm  Sheehan's  estimate  of  the  so-called 
reform  efforts.  PerlodicaUy,  there  is  great 
fanfare  given  to  land  and  other  economic  re- 
forms In  South  Vietnam.  But  the  interest- 
ing thing  Is  that  we  should  have  reformed 
the  land  ownership  pattern  several  times 
over.  If  any  of  these  plans  had  been  carried 
out  A  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Premier  Key  met  in  Honolulu,  and 
out  of  that  conference  emerged  new  plans 
and  new  funds  for  land  reform.  Last  fall, 
out  of  the  Manila  Conference,  came  a  new 
pledge  by  Ky  that  land  reform  will  be  under- 
taken.   As  Sheehan  puts  It: 

"Promises  of  land  reform  are  solemnly 
reported  in  the  American  press  and  are  ap- 
parently taken  with  some  seriousness  in  offi- 
cial circles  In  Washington.  I  have  often 
wondered  why,  since  the  promises  are  never 
carried  out  and  the  speeches  made  today  are 
practically  Identical  in  content  and  phras- 
ing to  those  made  four  years  ago  by  some 
other  government  leaders. 

"Most  non-Communist  Vietnamese."  he 
writes,  "are  Incapable,  because  of  the  values 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  of  looking 
beyond  individual  and  family  Interests.  Their 
overwhelming  concern  with  'me  and  my  rela- 
tives' deprives  the  society  of  a  social  con- 
sciousness Americans  take  for  granted  In 
their  ovm  culture  and  fosters  the  corrup- 
tion and  nepotism  that  exist  throughout  the 
administration." 

Our  official  efforts  to  depict  the  war  in 
Vietnam  as  a  case  of  aggression  by  the  North 
against  the  South  is  also  belled  by  the  fact 
that  the  rebellion  against  Diem  was  well  un- 
der way  before  Hanoi  took  a  direct  Interest 
in  it.  No  one  has  documented  this  period  of 
the  organization  of  the  Vietcong  movement 
better  than  Bernard  Fall,  now  Professor  of 
History  at  Howard  University.  Writing  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  relates: 

"It  Is  likewise  very  much  open  to  question 
that  the  Intervention  of  Hanoi  was  first 
evidenced  by  a  terror  campaign  directed 
against  small  South  Vietnamese  officials.  In 
actual  fact.  Diem  began  to  become  oppres- 
sive as  early  as  January.  1956,  when  a  con- 
centration camp  ordinance  gave  the  regime 
almost  unchecked  power  to  deal  with  the  op- 
position—and the  non-Communist  opposi- 
tion, least  Inured  to  clandestine  operations, 
was  hit  hardest. 

"The  decision  by  Dlem  to  abolish  elected 
village  government  In  June,  1956,  did  the 
rest.  The  hated  appointees  became  a  prime 
target  for  local  resentment  and  by  March, 
1958  over  400  had  been  murdered  by  guer- 
rillas who  indeed,  harped  on  local  issues 
and  avoided  preaching  Marxist  doctrine. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  there  were 
enough  'local  issues'  arovmd  to  cause  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  Itself  to  try  at  least 
three  times  to  murder  Dlem,  It  becomes  un- 


derstandable why  South  Vietnam  appeared 
to  Hanoi  ripe  for  plucking." 

The  repetition  of  figures  showing  the  num- 
ber of  officials  assassinated  by  the  Vietcong, 
dating  back  to  the  Dlem  government,  for 
some  reason  seems  to  omit  the  murder  of 
Dlem  himself,  his  brother,  and  others  of  his 
family,  presumably  becaxise  those  who  finally 
succeeded  In  getting  rid  of  Diem  were  his 
own  army  and  not  the  Vietcong. 

In  this  same  article.  Fall  also  describes  the 
individuals  and  factions  that  make  up  the 
Vietcong,  who  are  not  unknown  and  who 
are  not  regarded  even  by  U.S.  officials  as  more 
than  30 Tc   Conununist. 

"Their   background,"   writes  Fall,   "shows 
the  normal  social  background  of  Vietnamese 
leadership  in  general,  from  medical  doctors 
and  pharmacists,  to  lawyers  and  even  army 
officers.    And  they  have  one  remarkable  com- 
mon characteristic  which  thus  far  no  Saigon 
govenmient  has  been  able  to  match:  they 
are  all  from  south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel. 
•None    of    the    foregoing,"    he   concludes, 
"Justifies  Hanoi's  claim  that  the  NLF  should 
be   the  sole   legitimate   voice   of  the  South 
Vietnamese    people.      But    nothing    Justifies 
the  opposite  claim,  either,  to  the  effect  that 
without  Hanoi's  full  support,  the  NLF  would 
disappear  into  thin  air  like  a  desert  mirage. 
The  Vietcong  organization  must  be  treated 
as  what  It  Is— a  political  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam which  carmot  be  simply  blasted  off  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  B-52  saturation 
raids,  or  told  to  pack  up  and  go  mto  exile  to 
North  Vietnam." 


PROSPECTS  FOR   FUTURE 

The  communique  from  the  Manila  Con- 
ference cannot  afford  much  realistic  hope 
either  for  peace  or  for  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam. A  key  paragraph  of  the  joint  com- 
munique of  October  25  states: 

"In  particular,  thev  (the  participating 
governments)  declared  that  allied  forces  are 
Ui  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  because  that 
country  Is  the  object  of  aggression  and  its 
government  requested  support  In  the  resist- 
ance of  its  people  to  aggression.  They  shall 
be  withdrawn,  after  close  consultation,  as 
the  other  side  withdraws  Its  forces  to  the 
North,  ceases  Infiltration,  and  the  level  of 
violence  thus  subsides.  Thoce  forces  will 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  above  con- 
ditions have  been  fulfilled." 

The  great  paradox  In  this  condition  for 
peace  lies  first  in  Its  departure  from  our  pre- 
vious position  that  we  would  welcome  a 
mutual,  supervised  withdrawal  of  outside 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  Now.  we  re- 
quire that  all  North  Vietnamese— an  esti- 
mated 35.000— would  first  have  to  withdraw 
and  then,  some  six  month  later,  the  non- 
South  Vietnamese,  totalling  nearly  400,000. 
would  withdraw. 

Second,  we  are  also  in  the  paradoxical  po- 
sition of  having  put  several  thousand  troops 
into  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  keep  its  pro- 
Western  government  from  falling  to  the  local 
guerrillas,  not  to  the  North  Vietnam  infil- 
trators. Again  in  the  words  of  Neil  Sheehan : 
"The  United  States  can  no  longer  make 
any  pretense  of  fighting  to  safeguard  South 
Vietnam's  independence.  The  presence  of 
317  000  American  troops  In  the  country  has 
made  a  mockery  of  Its  sovereignty  and  the 
military  junta  In  Saigon  would  not  last  a 
week  without  American  bayonets  to  pro- 
tect it." 

This  judgment  has  been  made  by  many 
reliable  authorities  on  Vietnam,  and  by 
diplomatic  correspondents,  most  recently  by 
James  Reston.  He  specifically  pointed  out 
that  even  without  help  from  North  Vietnam, 
the  indigenous  Southern  Vietcong  guerrillas 
had  carried  on  their  campaign  against  Saigon 
so  successfully  that  large-scale  American 
help  had  to  be  brought  into  the  civil  war 
within  the  South  to  keep  Dlem  from  top- 
pling. It  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be  an  en- 
tirely rhetorical  question  as  to  whether  U.S. 
forces  could  leave,  even  6  months  after  the 
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Northern  Infiltrators  withdrew.  Clark  Cllf- 
lord,  special  assistant  to  the  President,  de- 
scribed this  pledge  as  being  aimed  not  at 
Hanoi  as  an  Inducement  to  end  the  war  but 
at  other  Asian  countries  who  fear  we  will  stay 
forever  in  Vietnam. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the 
military  might  of  the  United  States  could 
destroy  as  much  of  Vletn.im.  Southeast  Asia, 
and  China  as  we  choose  to  destroy.  But  that 
would  not  Insure  the  establishment  of  viable 
governments  that  will  be  pro-United  States. 
Even  In  South  Korea.  13  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  we  support  Its  government  with 
financial  aid.  we  arm  and  finance  Its  army 
of  600,000  men.  and  on  top  of  that  we  still 
keep  50,000  Americans  there. 

The  prospect  for  Vietnam  Is  the  same,  only 
more  so.  The  government  of  South  Vietnam 
has  for  12  years  been  threatened,  not  by 
aggression  from  abroad  but  by  unrest,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  revolution  at  home.  By  "at 
home"  I  mean  In  South  Vietnam  as  well  as 
In  the  area  encompassed  by  the  two  Vlet- 
nams. 

The  elections  held  In  the  South  last  Sep- 
tember were  to  select  an  assembly  to  draw 
up  a  constitution.  But  the  candidates  who 
ran  were  all  screened  first  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  campaign  materials  and 
media  were  furnished  by  the  government. 
We  understand  quite  well  the  showcase 
nature  of  this  practice  when  we  see  It  In 
Communist  territories — like  In  North  Viet- 
nam. But  when  the  technique  is  practiced 
In  an  American  territory,  we  close  our  eyes 
to  the  Implications  and  we  label  it  "democ- 
racy" to  make  ourselves  feel  better  about  the 
acts  we  are  committing.  The  elections  in 
fact  were  a  facade  of  a  dictatorship  arrange- 
ment to  fool  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  free  world. 

Conceivably,  this  assembly  could  emerge 
Into  a  legislative  body,  or  It  could  draw  up  a 
constitution  that  would  have  some  meaning. 
But  Diem  governed  South  Vietnam  In  a 
bloody  and  repressive  rule  under  a  constitu- 
tion. The  constitution  died  with  him.  The 
question  la  not  whether  that  territory  has  a 
paper  constitution,  but  whether  there  are 
reforms  going  on  within  Its  society  that  will 
make  a  constitution  meaningful. 

The  signs  all  point  to  a  very  long  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  South  Vietnam.  It  will  be 
long  because  we  are  there  for  reasons  of 
American  Interests,  and  we  will  not  find  It 
possible  to  entrust  those  Intereeta  to  any- 
one else,  any  more  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  In  Germany,  or  Korea,  or  Japan.  We 
keep  U.S.  soldiers  by  the  thousands  In  those 
nations  because  we  want  them  on  the  spot  In 
case  some  threat  to  our  Interest  arises.  All 
these  areas  have  been  staked  out  as  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  Intend  to  see  that  they  are  defended 
as  we  want  them  defended.  This  Is  true 
equally  of  Vietnam,  and  In  fact,  that  Is  the 
reason  we  went  In  there  In  the  first  place. 

Not  until  the  United  States  stops  trying 
to  impose  Its  political  will  upon  the  millions 
of  Vietnamese,  both  South  and  North — who 
for  years  have  been  in  rebellion  against  the 
Mandarin  oligarchs  now  entrenched  In  South 
Vietnam  under  the  protection  of  American 
guns — will  there  be  any  possibility  of  end- 
ing the  civil  war  or  any  hope  for  permanent 
peace  with  resultant  political  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  these  beleaguered 
countries. 

Not  until  the  American  people  reverse  our 
government's  foreign  policy  of  seeking  to  Im- 
plant an  American  foothold  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia  behind  the  cloak  of  puppet  dic- 
tatorships, will  the  civil  strife  subside  In 
that  war-torn  area  of  the  world,  and  reduce 
the  growing  hatred  for  the  United  States  In 
Increasing  numbers  of  Asian  regions. 

Not  until  the  American  people  make  clear 
to  our  government,  through  the  checking 
pKjwer  of  their  ballots,  that  American  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Asia  must  be  brought 
to  an  end — Just  as   the  French  people  in 


1964  made  It  clear  to  Mendez-Prance  by  their 
ballots  that  French  blood-letting  In  the  In- 
dochina war  must  stop — will  the  United 
States  regain  Its  loet  "face"  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  American  advocates  of 
an  American  war  In  Asia  seek  to  rationalize 
our  blood-letting  by  the  lame  excuse  that 
we  must  continue  to  escalate  the  war  until 
the  enemy  capitulates,  otherwise  the  United 
States  win  lose  "face."  We  have  already 
lost  our  nation's  "face"  by  covering  it  up 
with  the  ugly  mask  of  Mars. 

It  will  take  volumes  yet  to  be  written 
by  historians  to  tell  the  complete  story  of 
events  that  led  up  to  this  war.  I  have 
sought  only  to  emphasize  that  altruism  did 
not  lead  us  Into  this  war.  Neither  are  we 
Justified  in  this  blood-letting  because  of 
fictitious  references  to  national  motivation 
based  upon  defense  of  freedom;  to  alleged 
commitments  to  a  friendly  nation;  to  a  na- 
tional obligation  to  stop  "alleged"  commu- 
nist aggression:  to  defense-treaty  obligation; 
to  the  violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  by 
North  Vietnam  with  never  a  men.lon  of  our 
collaboration  with  South  Vietnam  In  its 
many  violations,  along  with  North  Vietnam, 
as  found  by  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission; nor  to  all  of  the  rest  oi'  the  weak 
excuses  which  the  Administration  has  given 
for  our  being  Involved  In  this  war  which  I 
consider  to  be  an  illegal,  immoral,  and  com- 
pletely unjustifiable  American  military  inter- 
vention in  Asia. 

Whatever  disagreements  you  may  have  with 
me,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  on 
one  thlnp.  I  keep  faith  with  my  promise 
that  I  ask  not  for  agreement  but  for  thought. 

You  have  given  me  all  any  public  official 
Is  entitled  to — a  fair,  respectful,  and  open- 
minded  hearing  for  which  I  thank  you  very 
much. 


U.S.  WARMAKING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1967,  I  delivered  a  speech  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.. 
on  the  subject  "Moral  Issues  Raised  by 
U.S.  Warmaking  in  Southeast  Asia." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Rem.arks  of  Senator  Watne  Morse.  PubUc 

Meeting,  Los  Alamos,  N,  Mex.,  February 

18.  1967 

Out  of  events  In  Southeast  Asia  is  surely 
coming  a  profound  moral  issue  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  the  question  of  whether 
morality  stops  at  the  water's  edge,  of  whether 
the  Golden  Rule  of  International  affairs  Is 
really  to  "Do  Unto  Others  Before  They  Can 
Do  It  To  You." 

Our  dilemma  was  well  put  by  a  long-time 
correspondent  In  Vietnam,  Nell  Sheehan  of 
The  New  York  Times.  He  wrote  recently  In 
that  publication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
U.S.  has  only  replaced  Prance  In  the  Viet- 
namese picture,  using  the  same  mandarin 
class  as  did  the  French  to  carry  out  our 
American  national  Interests: 

"Communist  leadership  of  the  antl-colonlal 
movement  led  to  the  Involvement  of  Viet- 
nam in  the  larger  context  of  the  cold  war 
and  brought  the  Intervention  of  the  United 
States,  first  to  aid  the  French  and  then  to 
develop  and  support  a  non-Communist  ad- 
ministration and  army  In  the  South.  For  Its 
own  strategic  and  political  ends,  the  United 
States  Is  thus  protecting  a  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  social  structure  that  cannot  de- 
fend itself  and  that  perhaps  does  not  deserve 
to  be  defended.  Our  responsibility  for  pro- 
longing what  la  essentially  a  civil  conflict 
may  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  confusion,  guilt  and 
soul-searching  among  Americans  over  the 
Vietnam  war." 


Most  of  his  article  Is  the  documentation  of 
hlB  belief  that  the  small  group  of  Vietnamese, 
many  of  them  like  General  Ky  from  ihe 
North  and  not  from  the  South,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  Junta  having  fought 
with  the  French  against  the  Vletmlnh,  are 
Incapable  of  bringing  progressive  govern- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  He  finds  the  ef- 
fects  of  war  upon  the  peasants  devastating, 
and  quotes  many  of  them  as  saying  they  vren 
able  to  live  with  the  Vletcong,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  bombing  and  artillery 
of  American  forces. 

"An  Indication  of  what  civilian  casualties 
may  be  Is  given  by  the  fact  that  American 
and  other  foreign  medical  teams  working  in 
three-quarters  of  the  country's  43  provmces 
treat  2,000  civilian  war-wounded  each  month. 
If  one  accepts  the  normal  military  ratio  of 
one  dead  for  two  wounded,  the  monthly  fig. 
ure  is  1,000  civilian  dead  a  month.  The 
number  of  wounded  handled  by  the  medical 
teams,  I  believe  from  my  own  observation. 
Is  merely  a  fraction  of  the  total.  The  med- 
ical teams  treat  only  those  wounded  who 
reach  the  hospitals  In  provincial  capitals. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  more  who 
never  get  that  far. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  over  the  past 
decade  about  20,000  persons  have  been  as- 
sassinated by  Communist  terrorists.  ThU  Is 
a  gruesome  total,  but  the  annual  average  is 
a  great  deal  lower  than  the  probable  yearly 
number  of  ordinary  civilian  victims  of  the 
war." 

After  estimating  that  250,000  people  have 
been  killed  there  since  1957,  Sheehan  con- 
cludes: 

"I  wonder,  when  I  look  at  the  bombed-out 
peasant  hamlets,  the  orphans  begging  and 
stealing  on  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  the 
women  and  children  with  napalm  burns  lying 
on  the  hospital  cots,  whether  the  United 
States  or  any  nation  has  the  right  to  inflict 
this  suffering  and  degradation  on  another 
people  for  Its  own  ends.  And  X  hope  we  will 
not.  in  the  name  of  some  antl-Communlst 
crusade,  do  this  again." 

Yet  he  finds  no  alternative  but  to  do  what 
we  can  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  war  upon 
civilians,  keep  on  with  what  we  are  doing, 
and  hope  that  somehow  this  tremendous  dis- 
play of  military  force  will  produce  peace  by 
means  of  sheer  destruction.  He  believes  this 
is  true  because  "successive  Administrations 
in  Washington  have  carried  the  commitment 
in  Vietnam  to  the  point  where  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prevent  any  precipitate  re- 
treat from  degenerating  Into  a  rout.  If  the 
U.S.  were  to  disengage  from  Vietnam  under 
adverse  conditions.  I  believe  the  resulting 
political  and  psychological  shock  waves  might 
undermine  our  entire  jiosltlon  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

The  difficulty  I  find  with  this  conclusion 
is  the  same  as  the  difficulty  I  find  with  Ad- 
ministration Justifications  for  the  war.  Are 
the  psychological  shock  waves  across  Asia 
produced  by  our  war  policy  less  harmful 
than  any  possible  alternatives?  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  must  be  NO.  I  do  not  want 
to  disengage  from  Vietnam  under  adverse 
conditions,  nor  do  I  favor  any  precipitate 
withdrawal.  But  these  are  not  the  only  al- 
ternatives. 

None  of  the  alternatives  will  be  considered 
acceptable  until  Americans,  and  their  gov- 
ernment, face  the  possibility  that  war  Is  not 
necessarily  moral  Just  because  Americans  en- 
gage in  It.  We  hear  over  and  over  again, 
from  high  Administration  sources  and  from 
many  commentators,  that  the  place  to  fight 
Communism  Is  in  Asia,  lest  we  have  to  do 
It  here.  The  possibility  that  any  faction  or 
nation  In  Asia,  much  less  North  Vietnam. 
would  have  the  capacity  or  the  desire  to  in- 
vade the  United  Stater  is  so  remote,  the 
statement  that  this  !s  a  real  eventuality  sug- 
gests a  paranoid  foreign  policy.  What  we 
are  doing  In  South  Vietnam  is  using  its  ter- 
ritory and  people  in  very  much  the  same  way 
the  Germans  used  Belgium  in  World  War  I. 
Its  territory  afforded  the  best  approach  to 
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Prance  so  neutrality  treaties  that  stood  In 
the  way  of  the  German  armies  were  called 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  To  us.  South  Vietnam 
affords  Ingress  and  egress  to  China,  and  we 
are  over  there  to  preempt  It. 

with  the  announcement  of  405,000  U.b. 
soldiers  in  Vietnam,  aimed  towards  a  total 
of  475  000.  one  must  face  the  fact  that  for 
=11  practical  purposes,  we  are  occupying 
South  Vietnam.  The  opportunities  that 
-ere  tentatively  offered  lor  negotiation  in 
1964  and  1965  were  at  the  time  dismissed 
bv  American  spokesmen  on  the  ground  that 
there  could  be  no  negotiating  until  Amer- 
ican forces  had  been  built  up  to  the  point 
where  we  could  negotiate  "from  a  position 
of  strength."  Now  that  we  have  gained  the 
■Dosltlon  of  strength"  that  was  so  greatly 
valued,  we  are  dismayed  that  North  Vietnam 
does  not  seem  to  want  to  bargain  from  a 
Dosltlon  of  weakness,  and  our  officials 
ascribe  to  her  all  blame  for  continuation  of 
the  war. 

»0  WE  WANT  TO  NEGOTIATE? 

The  Administration  decision  against  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  in 
spite  of  growing  domestic  and  foreign  ap- 
peals that  a  cessation  offers  the  only  pos!si- 
bllity  of  negotiations,  may  produce  a  serious 
doubt  that  this  country  has  ever  Intended 
to  negotiate.  In  the  past,  our  "peace  of- 
fensives" have  been  launched  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  new  military  moves  to  widen 
or  intensify  the  war.  "Peace  feelers"  from 
Hanoi  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  lacking  In  sincerity.  The  theory 
of  Ambassador  Lodge  that  the  war  may  end 
by  enemy  action  petering  out  Instead  of  by 
negotiation  Is  Increasingly  appearing  not  to 
be  his  personal  opinion,  but  the  policy  of 
the  American  government. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  Implies  a  settlement  for  a  good 
deal  less  than  we  have  been  claiming  as  our 
objective  in  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  our  ob- 
jective to  create  stability  behind  a  govern- 
ment where  none  existed.  It  Is  our  objec- 
tive to  Induce  among  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  loyalty  to  a  government  that  never 
commanded  their  loyalty  or  support 

This  is  the  reason  we  have  embarked  on 
several  of  our  particular  military  escalations. 
Helicopters  piloted  by  Americans  were  sent 
into  action  In  1962  In  order  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  the  Diem  government.  The  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  we  are  now  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  never  had  much  pur- 
pose other  than  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the 
Kv  government. 

'it  Is  the  internal  logic  of  our  govern- 
ment's position  that  we  cannot  negotiate 
when  to  do  so  woxUd  undo  the  things  we 
have  made  war  for  in  order  to  advance. 
Very  likely  none  of  the  objectives  we  have 
established  for  South  Vietnam  could  be 
achieved  if  the  United  States  were  to  evac- 
uate any  large  part  of  its  mUitary  forces  in 
less  than  ten  years.  A  negotiated  settlement 
implies  that  we  might  do  that,  or  that  Viet- 
nam might  be  united  as  Intended  by  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreement,  Either  contingency 
would  mean  a  defeat  for  the  announced  pur- 
poses into  which  we  have  put  50.000  U.S. 
casualties  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

So  we  have  for  nearly  three  years  found 
the  means  of  asstirlng  that  negotlaUona 
would  not  take  place.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  are  willing 
to  negotiate  because  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  do  the  one  thing  that  all  sides,  Including  U 
Thant,  recognize  as  standing  In  the  way  of 
negotiations. 

The  bombing  policy  la  defended  as  saving 
American  Uvea.  One  has  to  wonder  whether 
It  Is  also  responsible  for  the  100  American 
dead  per  week,  the  1,000  dead  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  per  month,  and  all  the  other 
devastation  of  the  war. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  for  a  certainty,  an 
unconditional  end  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  lead  to  negotiations.  Who 
can  say  that  It  will?     But  we  can  be  sure 


that  so  long  as  It  continues,  there  wUl  be 
no  negotiated  end  to  the  war  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 


HOW   WE  GOT   WHERE   WE  ABE  IN   VIETNAM 


No,  we  are  not  in  South  Vietnam  for  any 
altruistic  reasons  relating  to  democracy,  for 
in  Sheehan's  words,  the  Ky  regime  in  Saigon 
would  not  last  a  week  If  it  were  not  held  up 
by  American  bayonets. 

Moreover,  our  pronouncement  at  the  Ma- 
nila conference,  and  subsequent  elaborations 
by  President  Johnson,  made  It  clear  that  we 
would  not  take  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam 
until  all  violence  there  on  the  part  of  either 
North  Vietnamese  or  Vletcong  had  ceased. 
The  President  used  the  word  "ceased"  over 
and  over  again.  This  Is  a  departure  from  the 
policy  stated  bv  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the 
United  Nations  that  we  would  welcome  a 
mutual,  supervised  withdrawal  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Americans. 

How  we  came  to  this  situation  is  not  a  very 
respectable  chapter  in  American  foreign 
policy,  either.  In  1945,  when  the  Japanese 
invaders  were  leaving  Indochina,  President 
Roosevelt  rightly  took  the  view  that  Indo- 
china should  not  be  restored  to  French 
colonialism.  "France  has  bilked  ii  for  100 
years,"  he  said.  "Indochina  deserves  some- 
thing better  than  that." 

It  was  his  desire  that  Indochina  be  made 
a  trusteeship  under  the  United  Nations  that 
was  about  to  come  into  being,  until  it  was 
ready  for  sovereign  independence.  What 
grief  the  world  would  have  been  saved,  had 
the  Roosevelt  view  prevailed. 

But  he  died,  and  in  the  immediate  post- 
war world,  it  became  more  Important  to 
establish  our  support  and  sympathy  for  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  we  were  trying 
to  unite  against  the  Soviet  Union.  So  we 
submerged  our  best  Judgment  of  what  was 
wise  for  Indochina  into  our  paramount,  im- 
mediate Interest  in  seeing  European  morale 
smd  cohesion  revived.  We  began  aiding  the 
French  war  to  restore  colonialism  In  Indo- 
china. By  1954,  we  were  financing  80Tc  of 
that  war  and  had  put  over  $2  billion  into  it. 
The  1945-46  opportunity  to  do  Justice  and 
bring  stability  to  that  area  was  lost,  but 
another  opportunity  presented  Itself  In  1954, 
when  the  French  left.  Again,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  help  establish  a  sovereignty  in 
Indochina  under  self-government,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

This  time,  we  saw  an  immediate  American 
interest  at  stake  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Geneva  Agreement;  we  in- 
stalled our  favorite  Vietnamese,  Diem,  as  pre- 
mier, although  he  had  sat  out  the  war  for 
independence  In  the  United  States.  He,  too, 
refused  to  sign  the  Agreement  and  an- 
nounced that  South  Vietnam  would  not  be 
bound  by  It, 

Although  Article  19  of  that  Agreement 
states,  and  I  quote;  "The  two  parties  shall 
ensure  that  the  zones  assigned  to  them  do 
not  adhere  to  any  military  alliance,"  within 
two  months  of  Its  signing,  we  made  South 
Vietnam  a  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Defense  Treaty,  known  as  SEATO.  The 
party  referred  to  was  the  French  Union,  but 
Prance  was  a  member  of  SEATO  and  was 
quite  wUllng  to  pass  on  whatever  was  left  of 
Its  position  m  Indochina  to  the  United 
States. 

We  sabotaged  the  Geneva  Agreement  al- 
most before  the  Ink  was  dry.  Yet  the  official 
breast-beating  of  the  State  Department  seeks 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  we  are  in  South 
Vietnam  because  the  North  violated  the 
agreement  and  committed  some  form  of  ag- 
gression against  the  South. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  analyses  of  the 
moral  questions  relating  to  our  war  In  Viet- 
nam uniformly  conclude  against  It.  But  I 
do  suggest  that  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life  do  not  like  to  think  or  hear  about  the 
moral  issues  Involved  in  foreign  policy,  and 
we  have  so  far  failed  Just  as  many  other 
great  powers  before  us  have  failed  to  apply 


to  our  nation's  policies  abroad  the  standards 
we  apply  to  our  nation's  domestic  policies. 

How  can  we  say.  In  the  light  of  5.000  years 
of  recorded  history,  that  the  character  of  a 
nation  and  a  people  Is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  events  that  look  place  in  their 
time?  How  can  we  think  that  the  actions 
which  tell  us  the  nature  and  character  of  a 
man  are  any  dlflerent  from  the  actions  which 
tell  us  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  our  time.^ 

Our  official  information  services  which  put 
out  headline  figures  stating  that  the  Vlet- 
cong have  bv  violence  and  terror  killed  2.100 
clvlUans  in  South  Vetnam  in  the  last  three 
years,  confirm  Indirectly  Sheehan's  estimate 
that  American  and  South  Vietnamesff  mUl- 
tary  action  is  killing  around  1.000  per  month. 
These  figures  mean  that  on  the  average, 
Vletcong  terror  kills  700  a  year  and  American 
military  power  kills  12,000  In  order  lo  save 
the  700. 

These  are  civilians  within  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  people  we  claim  to  be  saving 
from  the  Vletcong. 

Those  who  live  In  villages,  and  who  our 
propaganda  depicts  as  being  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  choice  and  opportunity  by  our  ef- 
forts there,  are  having  their  villages  sys- 
tematically destroyed.  The  people  and 
their  portable  belongings  are  herded  onto 
helicopters,  their  huts  put  to  the  torch  by 
flamethrowers,  the  site  plowed  under  by  bull- 
dozers. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Washington  on 
February  2.  a  former  embassy  official  of 
South  Vietnam,  one  of  the  many  who  have 
represented  various  South  Vietnamese  re- 
gimes here,  said ; 

■■I  believe  the  military  operation  in  the 
Iron  Triangle  has  created  a  devastation 
which  Is  not  only  physical,  but  devastation 
on  the  psychological  and  social  level.  ...  In 
Vietnam,  when  you  take  a  man  out  of  his 
home,  especially  a  peasant,  you  take  him 
out  of  his  pasv,  his  present,  and  very  surely 
his  future.  A  man  in  Vietnam  is  born  a 
part  of  the  land.  Remember  the  strategic 
hamlet  program  which  was  less  disastrous 
but  brought  down  President  Diem's  regime. 
Suppose  vou  are  a  Vietnamese  peasant,  see- 
ing all  these  huge  bulldozers  and  planes 
devastating — would  you  see  these  people  as 
benefactors?" 

Saigon's  former  mlUtary  attach*  In  Wash- 
ington, said  of  the  s£ime  operation: 

"When  you  move  6.000  people  out.  they 
have  no  house,  no  medical  care.  They  are 
not  rich  like  you.  They  have  a  very  small 
house.  But  they  must  spend  their  lives  to 
build  this  hotise,  and  that  house  may  be 
lived  In  by  their  grandparents  and  their  par- 
ents. They  are  glad  to  have  this  house  and 
normally  they  are  not  dependent  on  U.S.  aid. 
They  are  dependent  on  the  fish  pond,  the 
rice  field,  the  trees.  So  they  Uve  with  their 
land,  for  many  thousands  of  years.  But 
now  when  we  "move  them,  we  ruin  them. 
We  burn  everything.  Now  they  become 
angry  and  more  favorable  v.Mh  the  Commu- 
nists. And  more,  excuse  me  to  say.  I  am 
very  friendly  with  you.  they  become  more 
anti-American." 

Now  thev  live  In  huge  tents,  several  fam- 
ilies to  a  "tent,  their  few  belongings  piled 
on  the  floor  of  the  communal  shelter. 
Hoovervilles.  or  concentration  camps,  they 
are  the  American  way  of  "paclflcatlon  " 
They  are  villages  that  harbored  or  were 
taken  over  by  the  Vletcong.  so  In  the  classic 
tradition  of  an  Invading  army,  we  destroy 
the  village  rather  than  rout  out  the  enemy. 
Most  recently,  we  learn  from  the  press 
that  upon  the  killing  of  an  American  soldier 
by  enemy  gunfire,  a  cave,  holding  at  least 
100  people  of  mixed  soldiery,  women  and 
children  hostages,  was  sealed. 

Can  anyone  denv  that  when  the  German 
armies  in  Europe  did  such  things  we  called 
them  atrocities? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall 
escape  the  forecast  of  Mark  Twain: 
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"There  has  never  been  a  Just  one.  never 
an  honorable  one— on  the  part  of  the  insti- 
gator of  the  war.    I  can  see  a  million  years 
ahead,   and   this  rule  will   never  change  In 
so  many  as  half  a  dozen  instances.    The  loud 
little  handful— as  usual— will  shout  for  the 
war       The    pulpit    will— warily    and    cau- 
tiously—object— at  first:  the  great,  big.  dull 
bulk  of  the  nation  will  rub  its  sleepy  eyes 
and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should  be  a 
war.  and  will  say.  earnestly  and  Indignantly. 
•It  Is  unjust  and  dishonorable,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  If.    Then  the  handful  will 
shout  louder.     A  few  fair  men  on  the  other 
side  will  argue  and  reason  against  the  war 
with  speech  and  pen.  and  at  first  will  have  a 
hearlftg  and  be  applauded;   but  It  will  not 
last  long;   those  others  will  outshout  them, 
and    presently    the    antiwar    audiences    will 
thin  out  and   lose  popularity.     Before  long 
you  will  see  this  curious  thing:  the  speakers 
stoned   from  the  platform,  and  free  speech 
strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men  who  in 
their  secret  hearts  are  still  at  one  with  those 
stoned  speakers— as  earlier— but  do  not  dare 
to    say    so.      And    now    the   whole    nation- 
pulpit  and  ail— will  take  up  the  war-cry  and 
shout  Itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any  honest  man 
who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth;  and  pres- 
ently such  mouths  will  cease  to  open.     Next 
the  statesmen  will  invent  cheap  lies,  putting 
the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is  attacked, 
and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those  con- 
science-soothing falsities,  and  will  diligently 
study  them,  and  refuse  to  examine  any  refu- 
tations of  them:  and  thus  he  will  by  and  by 
convince  himself  that  the  war  Is  Just,  and 
will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he  en- 
joys   after    this    process    of    grotesque    self- 
deception." 

Is  it  m  keeping  with  our  personal  moral 
precepts  to  use  the  territory  and  lives  of 
another  people  to  advance  what  we  think 
are  the  Interests  of  the  United  States?  This 
is  a  question  separate  even  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  a  use  Is  really  in  our 
Interests  at  all. 

But  I  do  not  think  history  sustains  us 
in  the  view  that  it  is  In  our  interests  to  use 
others  In  this  fashion.  We  profess  much  In 
the  role  of  leader  of  the  free  world.  We 
claim  to  stand  for  the  best  and  noblest  of 
human  relationships.  When  we  violate  those 
professions  by  resort  to  armed  force  in  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  and  In  de- 
fiance of  the  program  put  forward  by  Secre- 
tary General  Thant  at  the  United  Nations, 
we  do  not  match  our  professions  with  our 

actions.  .    ,    , 

The  more  we  rely  upon  our  overwhelming 
military  power  to  achieve  a  security  for 
American  interests  in  Asia,  the  more  we  Im- 
press Asians  not  with  the  desirability  of  sid- 
ing with  us  but  with  fear  of  our  firepower. 
Creation  of  allies  by  fear  has  not  been  a 
goal  of  the  United  States,  and  I  devoutly 
hope  It  will  not  become  one.  For  the  rising 
population  and  Industrial  power  of  China 
will  give  her  an  advanUge  in  the  arena  of 
fear  that  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  match  in  Southeast  Asia.  If 
this  is  to  be  our  choice  of  means  In  In- 
ternational competition. 

We  of  the  United  States  cannot  escape  our 
history  any  more  than  any  other  great  na- 
tion can.  We  cannot  escape  the  moral  Judg- 
ment of  the  world  and  posterity,  and  at  the 
moment,  that  moral  Judgment  Is  not  In  our 
favor. 

FIRST  LADY'S  ADVENTURES  IN 
LEARNING  TRIP  IS  SIGNIFI- 
CANTLY WORTHWHILE  AND 
HIGHLIGHTS  18  EDUCATION 
MEASURES  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
SIGNED  INTO  LAW;  "PANCHO," 
HEADSTART     FILM.     PREMIERED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
gracious  and  dedicated  First  Lady  of  the 


United  States,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
completes  today  in  Tennessee  her  sig- 
nificant 3-day  "adventure  in  learning" 
trip  into  Appalachia.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  review  some  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded and  occurred  during  her  visit  on 
Monday  to  West  Virginia  and  on  Tues- 
day to  North  Carolina. 

Actually,  the  "adventure  in  learning" 
program  began  at  the  White  House  last 
Monday  morning  at  the  premiering  of  a 
film  in  which  the  "star"  is  Franlc  "Pan- 
cho"  Mansera,  a  7-year-old  Mexican- 
American  boy  from  Guadalupe,  Calif. 
Pancho.  who  has  been  designated  Na- 
tional Headstart  Child  of  the  Year,  ap- 
pears in  the  24-minute  color  documen- 
tary film,  "Pancho,"  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  pro- 
duced by  Robert  K.  Sharpe  Productions, 

Inc. 

The  film  traces  Pancho  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1965,  when  medical  examinations 
in  the  Headstart  program,  in  which  he 
was  enrolled,  discovered  the  Iwy  to  be 
suffering  from  a  severe  glandular  con- 
dition. Medical  treatment  was  imme- 
diately undertaicen,  and  a  year  later 
Pancho  had  grown  an  astonishing  5'/2 
inches,  and  he  had  changed  from  a  list- 
less, unresponsive  child  to  a  cheerful, 
active  little  boy.  He  is  now  enrolled  in 
kindergarten.  To  Jim  Vestal,  a  pho- 
tographer for  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Tele- 
gram-Tribune, goes  deserved  credit  for 
the  dramatic  picturization  of  the  "Pan- 
cho Story"  and  of  the  lad's  physical  im- 
provement and  general  progress.  It  is 
certainly  a  tribute  to  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram and  to  its  validity  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
remarks  of  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  White 
House,  when  she  noted: 

Our  Journey  starts  In  this  room  with 
one  small  boy,  .  .  .  one  of  thousands  of 
children  who.  because  of  Headstart.  are 
getting  a  fair  start  In  school.  Instead  of 
being  dally  dulled  by  problems  too  big  for 
a  child  to  master  alone. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks    of    Mrs.    Lyndon    B.    Johnson    at 

Beginning    of    "Adventure    in    Learning" 

Trip  and  Showing  of  "Pancho"  Film,  the 

White  House,  March  13,  1967 

Friends:  Today  is  an  Important  one  for 
me:  Important  because  of  the  premiere  we 
will  soon  be  seeing.  But  it  Is  Important  also 
because  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  Journey 
I  am  Uklng  to  some  of  the  schoolrooms  of 
this  country— a  Journey  that  will  Uke  me 
during  the  next  three  days  to  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

The  map  shows  that  this  area — Appa- 
lachia  lies  deep  In  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

It    Is    no    less    deep    In    the   heart   and    the 
thoughts  of  the  President. 

The  map  shows  that  Appalachia  Is  1200 
miles  long  and  250  miles  wide  and  some  call 
It  poor,  but  it  should  be  meaeured.  not  in  Its 
shortage  of  material  goods,  but  In  its  wealth 
of  promise  for  the  nation. 

No  one  knows  that  promise  better  than  the 
teachers  of  Appalachia  for  the  great  trans- 
formation of  the  region  Is  taking  place  in 
their  schoolrooms.  Schools  don't  close  their 
doors  at  3:30  any  more.  Late  into  the  night 
they  are  beaconlights  to  the  community — 
teaching  and  enriching  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  ages. 

In  visiting  some  of  the  classrooms  of  these 
three  states,  I  will  be  gUmpslng  classrooms 


In  every  state  where  we  are  attacking  old 
problems  In  new  ways. 

There  Is  a  great  new  fever  for  learning  In 
this  country,  and  a  greater  commitment  by 
government  to  wipe  out  Illiteracy  than  ever 
before.  When  you  read  the  statistics  in 
Washington,  they  are  too  hard  to  compre- 
hend. By  visiting  the  classroom,  I  can  bet- 
ter understand  the  Impact  of  one  overwhelm- 
ing statistic:  one- third  of  our  people  are  in 
school. 

Our  Journey  starts  in  this  room  this  morn- 
ing with  one  small  boy.  His  name  is  Pancho 
and  he  is  a  movie  star.  He  has  come  all  the 
way  from  California  to  be  here. 

Pancho  Mansera  is  six  years  old.  You  will 
see  in  this  film,  as  the  President  and  I  have 
seen,  that  Pancho  is  more  than  a  movie 
star.'  He  is  one  of  thousands  of  children, 
who,  because  of  Head  Start,  are  getting  a  fair 
start  in  school,  instead  of  being  dally  dulled 
by  problems  too  big  for  a  child  to  master 
alone. 

You  In  this  room  are  literally  the  producers 
of  this  show.  With  thousands  of  other  Head 
Start  workers  and  volunteers,  you  have  made 
the  dramatic  success  story  possible. 

No  one  more  than  you  who  work  In  the 
10.000  Head  Start  Centers  throughout  the 
country  better  understands  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  this  program  for  pre-school  children. 
You  have  made  the  difference  between  what 
is  and  what  might  have  been. 

As  you  have  discovered.  Head  Start  Is  many 
things.  It  is  a  child  looking  for  a  chance  to 
be  somebody.  It  is  his  parents  determined 
that  he  shall  have  that  chance.  It  is  a 
teacher  and  a  teacher's  aide,  trained  and  car- 
ing, guiding  the  child's  first  steps  on  the  road 
to  knowledge;  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  making 
sure  his  body  Is  sturdy;  a  social  worker  show- 
ing the  parents  and  child  to  sources  of  help. 
Head  Start  is  a  crusade  of  Individuals  and 
organizations  with  special  skills,  and  very 
special  dedication,  and  we  pay  tribute  to 
them  all  for  all  they  have  done.  They  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of 
their  efforts  as  demonstrated  by  one  dra- 
matic Head  Start  story. 

It  shows  that  Head  Start  tackles  the  prob- 
lem at  the  most  crucial  age — when  the  dif- 
ference for  good  or  iU  can  be  made,  when 
the  most  can  be  done,  when  the  Investment 
In  time  and  money  brings  the  most  telling 
results.  Ideally,  we  would  hope  that  Head 
Start  could  be  applied  for  longer  and  to 
more  children.  That  Is  why  the  President 
has  proposed  that  the  programs  be  extended 
to  three-year-olds  and  that  there  must  be 
"follow-through"  in  the  early  grades  of 
school.  But  because  you  can't  do  every- 
thing, would  you  do  nothing?  I  don't  thlnlc 
Pancho  would  agree. 

Pancho.  thaak  you  for  coming  to  the  White 
House  to  see  a  movie  called  "Pancho. '  To 
have  a  movie  named  for  you  is  qiUte  an  honor 
even  for  a  movie  star,  you  know.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  movie  called  "Spencer,"  or 
"Marion,"  or  "Kirk."  But  I  think  you  espe- 
cially deserve  the  honor  for.  as  a  star,  you 
cast  a  bright  light  of  promise  for  us  all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
tour  of  Mrs.  Johnson  included  visits  to 
outstanding  examples  of  schoolrooms  in 
Appalachia  where  local  programs,  with 
Federal  impetus,  have  bolstered  the  edu- 
cation of  citizens  from  kindergarten 
through  college.  Appropriately,  she  was 
accompanied  by  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, whose  Department  administers  the 
aid-to-education  programs. 

The  trip  concluded  at  Nashville  with 
the  First  Lady's  participation  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  a  ceremony  at  The  Her- 
mitage, home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of  nls 
birth  and  marking  the  issuance  of  a  new 
Andrew  Jackson  stamp. 


f 

March  15,  1967 

The  month  of  March  also  is  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  energetic 
First  Lady,  who  has  been  anxious  to  have 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  "people  who  rep- 
resent the  statistics"  of  educational 
growth,  felt  this  week  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly    appropriate     time     for     the 

journey.  .  , 

Elizabeth  Shelton's  descriptive  articles 
from  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  March  13.  and 
from  Cullowhee,  N.C..  March  14.  assure 
us  that  the  First  Lady's  Adventure  in 
Learning  was  successful,  helpful,  and  in- 
formative both  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
official  party,  but,  also,  to  citizens  in  the 
communities  visited.  The  diligent  and 
capable  Chief  Executive  and  First  Lady 
of  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia.  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  them- 
selves Head  Start  enthusiasts  and  lead- 
ers, have  told  me  that  Mrs.  Johnson's 
visit  with  them  and  fellow  West  Virgin- 
ians was  a  truly  worthwhile  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  Elizabeth  Shelton  dis- 
patches to  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.   14.   19671 
MBS.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  Travels  in  Time — 
Southern  Adventure 
(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  March  13.— Mrs.  Lyn- 
don  B.    Jc*nson    began    her    Adventure    in 
Learning  today  by  taking  a  visual  trip  into 
space  and  then  turned  back  the  clock  to  the 
19th  Century. 

Both  adventures  took  place  in  the  Sunrise 
Cultural  Center  in  the  turn-of-the  century 
stone  home  of  a  former  West  Virginia  Gov- 
ernor. William  A.  McCorkle.  The  mansion, 
operated  by  The  Sunrise  Foundation,  ho\ises 
a  space  age  planetarium,  a  museum  of  19th 
Century  stores  and  an  art  gallery.  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
provides  funds  for  the  trips  school  children 
mike  to  Its  faculties. 

In  the  darkened  planetarium  the  First  Lady 
watched  with  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High 
students  as  the  stars  crossed  the  heavens  and 
the  youngsters  identified  the  constellations 
of  Orion  (the  hunter)  and  Slrlus  (the  dog.) 
Mrs.  Johnson,  visiting  the  museum  with  a 
trio  of  Junior  high  school  girls,  saw  a  livery 
suble,  a  book  shop,  a  general  store,  a  drug 
store  and  a  typical  kitchen  of  the  1880s  and 
1890s. 

She  chuckled  at  the  general  store's  price 
list:  butter  at  20c  a  pound;  eggs  at  10c  a 
doz;  flour  for  $3.50  a  barrel  and  5  lbs.  of 
sugar  for  31c. 

"You  better  bring  your  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers down.  It  Is  a  little  dlsUnt  In  time 
for  you  all."  Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  teen- 
agers. 

In  the  upstairs  gallery,  Mrs.  Johnson  in- 
spected paintings  and  Items  loaned  by  Kana- 
wha Valley  residents. 

Mrs.  Johnson  rested  briefly  at  the  gover- 
nor's mansion  In  Charleston  and  then  went 
on  to  the  Glenwood  Elementary  School  for  a 
supper  with  parents  which  is  part  of  the 
school  program  called.  "Pupil  Improvement 
Through  FamUy  Enrichment." 

Twice  a  week  parents  come  In  the  evening, 
Including  children  not  yet  old  enough  to  be 
in  school. 

Mrs.  Johnson  ate  with  the  children  and 
parents:  chicken  casserole,  baked  potato, 
green  bean.<:,  tossed  salad  and  pineapple  up- 
«lde  down  cake  and  hot  rolls. 

During  dinner  the  entertainment  featured 
a  choir  of  the  Job  Corps,  a  Cha  Cha  number 
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by  Ann  Lucas  and  her  father  James  Lucas 
who  IS  a  professional  dance  instructor,  and 
a  lumbUug  act  and  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
High  School  Madrigal  Singers  who  sang 
■'Little  Bird,"  and  an  impressive  version  of 
"Impossible  Dream." 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  it  was  wonderful  to 
meet  all  the  boys  and  girls  and  mommies 
and  daddies  and  teachers. 

She  sat  by  Jimmy  Hildreth,  8,  second 
grade,  and  Laura  Paine.  4. 

The  little  boy  said,  "You  must  be  very 
rich." 

Mrs.  Johnson  said.  "I  can  say  that  we  are 
well  off.  My  husband  has  been  working 
hard  since  he  was  18  years  old." 
Laura  only  said  "I  ate  my  beans." 
Then  Mrs.  Johnson  dashed  off  to  the  air- 
port and  enplaned  to  Ashevllle  where  she 
was  met  by  a  crowd  of  2000  people.  On 
hand  to  greet  her  was  Gov.  Dan  Moore  and 
his  wife. 

Mrs.  Johnson  went  along  the  fence  shak- 
ing  hands. 

Some  of  the  girls,  held  in  mother's  arms, 
handed  her  Jonquils. 

A  little  old  lady  said  "you  look  younger." 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  smiled. 

The  Moores  brought  her  to  the  home  of 
Thomas  Wolfe,  which  his  mother  ran  as  a 
boarding  house,  called  "Old  Kentucky  Home." 
Mrs.  Johnson  roamed  from  room  to  room 
with  Thomas's  brother  Fred  who  was  ex- 
plaining everything. 

She  looked  at  family  portraits  and  said 
she  knew  who  all  the  family  were  from 
reading  his  books.  As  she  came  out  of  the 
dining  room.  Mrs.  Johnson  quoted  "The 
wind  is  rising  and  the  river  flows."  saying 
•That  lyrical  beauty!" 

Before  enplaning  for  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  hostess  at  a  film  premiere 
in  the  East  Room  honoring  six-year-old 
Pancho  Mansera.  National  Head  Start  Child, 
from  Guadalupe,  Calif. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  docu- 
mentary shows  Pancho's  progress  through 
Head  Start  from  an  obese,  listless  toddler,  to 
an  alert  little  boy  eager  to  learn.  "This  Is 
where  I  came  In  thirty  years  ago  in  Texas." 
President  Johnson  told  OEO  Director  R.  Sar- 
geant  Shiver  as  he  entered  the  East  Room. 

The  Chief  Executive  explained  to  tiie  au- 
dience of  Head  Start  workers  that  "I  had  my 
Pancho  in  my  arms.  I  took  him  nome  to 
Johnson  City  to  spend  the  summer." 

The  "Pancho"  of  his  own  days  of  teaching 
school  for  Mexican-Americans  was  "Juan 
Gonzalez,"  he  said,  and  added  that  "now  he 
is  a  successful  businessman." 

The  President  said  Pancho  Mansera's  story 
shows  that  "things  can  be  done  if  we  Just  will 
do  them  and  understand  our  brothers."  He 
told  Pancho,  "You  were  a  wonderful  movie 
star." 

Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  little  boy  that  his 
performance  in  the  movie  put  him  ahead  of 
"Spencer  and  Marlon  and  Kirk"  because  to 
have  "a  movie  named  for  you  Is  quite  an 
honor." 

Pancho  gave  the  President  an  Easter  card 
he  had  made  of  colored  construction  paper 
before  commg  to  the  White  House  with  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Mansera,  to  be 
overnight  guests. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15.  19671 

The   Appalachia   of   Her   Eye:    1.500   Miles 

Turn  the  Statistics  Into  People 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

Cullowhee.  N.C,  March  14.— Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  on  the  second  day  of  a  whirlwind 
1500-mile  tour  of  Appalachia.  did  what  she 
had  set  out  to  do:  meet  "the  flesh  and  blood 
statistics  behind  the  18  education  bills  my 
husband  has  signed  into  law." 

Accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  John  Gardner,  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Moore,  wife  of  the  North  Carolina 
governor.    Mrs     Johnson    today    trudged   on 


foot  to  the  home  of  a  woodcutter,  dedicated 
a  new  library,  observer!  National  Teachers 
Corps  programs  and  met  several  hundred 
Junior  high  and  high  fchool  students  of  Can- 
ada Township,  N-C. 

At  Wesiern  Carolina  College  this  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Johnson  dedicated  a  new  library  wmg, 
one  of  several  new  buildings  rising  on  the 
mountain-ringed  campus. 

The  First  Lady  told  the  3600  students  who 
packed  the  gymnasium  for  the  ceremony  that 
their  new  library  is  part  of  an  exciting  new 
story  in  America  today.  A  library  is  no 
longer  "cold  storage,"  but  a  way  of  getting 
young  people  "hooked  on  books,"  she  said. 

New  programs  such  as  the  Teacher  Corps, 
federal  funds  for  the  new  Hunter  Library 
here  and  a  new  student  loan  program  are  all 
"in  the  old  and  honored  American  tradition," 
Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  college  students. 

A  mountaineers  wife  who  has  managed  to 
keep  six  of  her  seven  children  in  school  was 
hostess  in  her  three-room  house  In  a  hollow 
this  morning  to  the  wife  of  the  President. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  went  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  a  mountain  trail  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  Mrs  Eldon  Mathis  to  visit  because 
"it  would  be  pleasant  for  the  children  to  meet 
you  in  person." 

Mrs.  Johnson  ana  her  party  were  met  at 
the  gate  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  Mathis,  their 
seven  children  and  Mrs.  Mathis's  mother, 
Minnie  Alexander,  age  "over  80."  Inside,  in 
the  Mathis  living  room,  all  who  could,  sat, 
and  the  rest  stood  as  Mrs  Johnson  chatted 
with  Mrs.  Mathis  about  the  education  of  the 
children  and  the  rattlesnakes  around  the 
family's  beanpoles. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathis  are  In  their  40's, 
but  have  a  much  older,  work-worn  look. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  who  drove  a 
halftrack  in  General  George  Patton's  army 
In  Europe,  he  makes  $50  00  a  week  at  his 
woodcutting  trade. 

Upon  leaving.  Mrs  Johnson  gave  the  fam- 
ily a  package  of  honey  and  preserves  from  the 
LBJ  ranch  and  was  "told  to  "come  back  and 
see  us  again.    You  know  you're  welcome  " 

At  Canada  Township  School.  Mrs.  Johnson 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  impact  on  the  50 
square-mile  scattered  community  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  and  of  modern  visual  aids  fi- 
nanced under  federal  and  county  funds. 

After  presenting  Golden  Apple  pins  to  the 
Instructing  principal.  Gertie  Moes.  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  Mathis  home.  Mrs 
Johnson  gave  lapel  pins  to  the  Teachers 
Corps  interns  and  yellow  pens  with  yellow 
roses  and  the  Inscription  "Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson"  to  the  entire  school  body  of  105 
first  through  eighth  graders. 

The  Teacher  Corpsmen,  whose  fate  hangs 
In  the  balance  of  the  $12  million  supple- 
mental request  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress Monday,  are  John  Reld,  WUUs  Wellman 
and  Prantz  Whltraire,  all  West  Carolinians 


REVIEW  OF  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT'S 
BOOK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  11  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  carried  a  review  of  Senator 
Ftjlbright's  recent  book  "The  Arrogance 
of  Power." 

As  other  Senators  know,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  made  a  pene- 
trating analysis  in  this  book  of  various 
facets  of  American  foreign  policy.  This 
review  is  a  further  reminder  of  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  the  articulate  voice  and 
the  literate  pen  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  For  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate,  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  thank- 
ful. 

The  review  expresses  the  essence  oi 
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Senator  Fulbright's  thought.  I  feel  that 
it  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Advice  and  Dissent 
(Note. — "The  Arrogance  of  Power."  by  J. 
WiLLi.^M  FuLBBicHT  ( Random  House.  264  pp. 
Hardbound,  $4  95.  Paperback,  $1.95),  points 
out  the  widespread  doubt  that  America  has 
the  moral  and  Intellectual  qualities  necessary 
to  employ  her  military  and  economic  poten- 
tials wisely.  Frank  Altschul  Is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Policy  of 
the  National  Planning  Association.) 
(By  Frank  Altschul) 
It  Is  If  anything,  an  understatement  to 
say  there  Is  an  uneasy  feeling  throughout 
the  land  that  many  of  the  recent  decisions 
taken  by  our  government  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  have  been  ill-advised.  This  feel- 
ing often  finds  expression  In  open  dissent, 
for  which  Senator  J.  VVllUam  Fulbrlght  in 
The  Arrogance  o;  Power  eloquently  suppUes 
the  rationale  In  doing  so  he  effectively  dis- 
poses at  the  same  time  of  the  nippanl  charge 
of  Nervous  Nellylsm. 

In  the  course  of  a  sober  analysis  of  many 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Fulbrlght 
focuses  attention  on  our  principal  source  of 
preoccupation— Vietnam  In  his  words,  "the 
official  wur  alms  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, as  I  understand  them,  are  to  de- 
feat what  is  regarded  as  North  Vietnamese 
aggression,  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
what  the  Communists  call  wars  of  national 
liberation,'  and  to  create  conditions  under 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  people  will  be 
able  freely  to  determine  their  own  future." 
He  does  not  doubt  the  "sincerity  of  the  Pres- 
ident," and  his  associates  "in  propounding 
these  alms."  What  he  does  doubt,  and 
doubts  verv  much,  "is  the  ability  of  the 
United  Stales  to  achieve  these  alms  by  the 
means  being  used."  Furthermore,  he  ques- 
tions "the  ability  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  Western  nation  to  go  into  a  small, 
alien,  undeveloped  Asian  nation  and  create 
stability  where  there  is  chaos,  the  will  to 
fight  where  there  Is  defeatism,  democracy 
where  there  Is  no  tradition  of  It,  and  honest 
government  where  corruption  Is  almost  a  way 
of  life. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  shares  with  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens  certain  fundamental  misgiv- 
ings. Have  the  alms  of  our  Intervention, 
whether  in  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  for  ex- 
ample, or  In  Vietnam.  be«n  fairly  presented 
to  the  American  people?  In  regard  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  feels  that  "there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  Communism  rather 
than  danger  to  American  lives"  was  the  basic 
reason  for  intervention.  About  Vietnam  he 
says,  "When  all  the  official  rhetoric  about 
aggression  and  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
the  sanctity  of  our  word  has  been  cited  and 
recited,  we  are  still  left  with  two  essential 
reasons  for  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
the  view  of  Communism  as  an  evil  phllo.sophy 
and  the  view  of  ourselves  as  God's  avenging 
angels,  whose  sacred  duty  It  is  to  combat 
evil  philosophies." 

It  is  the  wisdom  no  less  than  the  legality 
of  pursuing  this  course  as  a  sacred  duty  that 
Senator  Fulbrlght  challenges.  He  feels  that 
in  the  formulation  of  policy  we  have  not 
given  sufficient  weight  to  the  changing 
aspects  of  Communism  or  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism.  It  was  the  aggressive  character 
Of  Soviet  imperialism,  using  Communism  as 
a  weapon,  rather  than  the  Communist  ide- 
ology Itself  that  threatened  us  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Second  World  War.  In  Senator 
Pulbrlght's  words,  "a  strong  Communist 
state  which  poses  a  barrier  to  expansion  by 
an  aggressive  Communist  power  may  be  more 
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desirable   from   the   viewpoint   of    American 
interests  than  a  weak  non-Communist  state 
whose  very  weakness  forms  a  vacuum  which 
invites  conquest  or  subversion  "     Implicit  is 
the     suggestion     that     a     united     Vietnam 
vigorously       nationalist      and       historically 
strongly  antl-Chlnese  In  character  might  in 
the  long  run  prove  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
true    interests    of    the    United    States,    even 
though  tainted  with  a  Communist  Ideology. 
This    is    a    conception    clearly    at    variance 
with  oiu-  alleged  objectives.     But  are  we  not 
following  a  will-o'-the-wlsp  in  our  apparent 
determination  to  transform  South  Vietnam, 
which    under    the    Geneva    Accords    was    re- 
garded merely  as  a  temporary  zone.  Into  an 
Independent  nation  when  no  such  Independ- 
ent nation  has  previously  existed'    That  such 
an  attempt  Is  an  adventure  in  futility  seems 
to  be  the  Senator's  view.     And  the  cost  of 
the   effort   is   not   ihnited   to   the   tragic   loss 
of  American  lives  and  the  diversion  of  Amer- 
ican resources  that  could  be  better  employed 
elsewhere.    There  are  collateral  cc^ts  of  great 
magnitude,  described  by  Senator  F\ilbrlght  n.s 
"Fallout."     Because  we  have  embarked  upon 
a  course  of  action  which  we  would  have  crit- 
icized violently  If  pursued  by  others,  we  are 
today    the   subject   of   deep-seated   criticism 
ourselves.      Here    we    are    paying    a    price    of 
immeasurable  proportions.     Not  only  has  the 
prospect  of  any  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
been  dimmed,  but,  no  less  Important,  our  po- 
sition  of   leadership   in   the   free   world   and 
Asia  as   well   is   being  seriously  undermlned. 
Whlle  no  one  questions  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic power,  there  Is  widespread  doubt  that 
we    have   the   moral   and    intellectual   quali- 
ties   necessary    to    employ    this    power    Judi- 
ciously.    We  seem  to  h;\ve  strayed  a  long  way 
from    "a    decent    respect    for    the   opinion   of 
mankind." 

Under  the  heading  "An  Alternative  for 
Vietnam"  Senator  Fulbrlght  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram of  eight  points  which,  if  followed,  might 
lead  us  step  by  step  out  of  the  predlc.iment 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  No  one.  In- 
cluding Senator  Fulbrlght,  would  presume 
to  predict  the  outcome.  Yet  few  would  quar- 
rel with  the  end  he  seeks-  to  bring  pe.ice  and 
iranqulllliy  to  Vietnam,  to  substitute  con- 
structive endeavor  for  the  devastation  of 
continuing  warfare,  and  flnally  to  neuuallze 
as  much  of  Southeast  Asia  as  Is  willing  to 
accept  the  guarantee  of  neutralization. 

This  Is  a  profound  and  stimulating  book 
which  the  Administration  could  study  to 
great  advantage.  In  a  chapter  entitled  "The 
Senate  and  the  Senator"  there  is  a  revealing 
statement  that  should  be  noted:  "There  are 
still  other  areas  In  which  I  am  proscribed 
from  leadership  or  Initiative  by  the  strong 
preferences  of  my  constituency."  Possibly 
this  will  satisfy  the  many  admirers  of  Senator 
FtUbrlght  who  have  been  critical  of  his  at- 
titude in  regard  to  clvU  rights  legislation. 
For  had  he  followed  in  this  domain  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  rather  than  those  of  po- 
Utlcal  expediency,  the  nation  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  been  deprived  of  his  unique 
and  enlightened  contribution  over  the  years 
to  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 


LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Ed- 
ward W.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
A.s.sociation  and  recognized  as  a  dean  in 
the  field  of  fisheries  law,  recently  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  February  issue 
of  the  Fishermen's  News  which  points 
clearly  to  the  need  for  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  fishing  industry  in  those  legal 
aspects  of  the  seas. 

As  a  member  of  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  and 
because  of  his  prior  service  on  numerous 


other  commissions  dealing  with  fisheries, 
Mr.  Allen  is  alerting  the  industry  to  its 
need  for  interest  in  those  legal  principles 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  coming  with 
the  advent  of  increased  study  and  use 
of  the  oceans. 

Mr.  Allen  also  cites  the  important 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
the  territorial  sea  and  fishery  zones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Allen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Fishermen's  News.  February  1967] 

INTF.KNATIONAL   LAW    AND   FlSH 

It  Is  natural  that  fishermen  and  cannery 
operators  should  be  thinking  mostly  about 
their  own  particul.ir  workings  and  consider 
international  law  even  as  it  relates  to  fish- 
eries, as  some  vague,  faraway  thing  for 
diplomats  and  politicians  to  play  with.  In 
fact,  however.  It  is  something  very  real  and 
exceedingly  important  to  them. 

As  the  salmon  canners  were  reminded  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting,  if  i:  were  not 
for  the  fishery  treaty  between  Jap.ui,  Canada 
and  this  Country,  the  Japanese  might  move 
right  in  close  to'our  shores  to  catch  our  sal- 
mon just  as  the  Russians  moved  into  the 
hake  fishery  off  Grays  Harbor  and  practically 
ruined  the  costly  hake  plant  that  had  Just 
been  constructed. 

Cordell  Hull's  famous  message  to  Jap.in 
In  the  1930's  which  Induced  Japan  to  with- 
draw her  salmon  fish  boats  from  Biistol  Bay, 
also  the  Truman  Proclamation  asserting 
rights  to  our  offshore  fisheries,  were  the  re- 
sult of  private  lawyers  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  on  the  international  law 
problems  Involved. 

Almost  everyone  has  heard  the  words  "ter- 
ritorial sea",  that  strip  of  ocean  aIon:r  a  na- 
tion's coast  that  It  actually  owns  and  which 
the  United  States  has  for  many  years  claimed 
could  only  be  three  miles  wide  and  that  this 
applied  to  fisheries  as  well  as  to  navigation 
At  the  famous  1958  Geneva  Conference  en 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  the  main  effort  of  our 
Government  was  toward  securing  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  hold  the  width  of  ter- 
ritorial seas  down  to  tliree  miles.  The  fish- 
ery representation  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
did  not  oppose  this  as  to  navigation  but 
wished  separate  consideration  given  to  the 
protection  of  coastal  fisheries  as  a  wholly 
different  matter.  It  was  largely  because  op- 
ponents of  coastal  fishery  protection  suc- 
ceeded in  confusing  these  two  ideas  that 
both  lost  out. 

Thereafter  international  lawyers  continued 
to  battle  and  finally  in  1964  got  their  national 
law7ers'  organization  to  adopt  a  resolution 
pointing  out  how  unreasonable  It  was  that 
Just  because  the  two  Ideas  had  been  tied 
together  for  several  centuries,  they  had  to 
continue  that  way  when  in  fact  there  was 
no  necessary  connection  at  all. 

So  when  the  12-M!le  Fishery  BUI  came  up 
l;\st  Fall,  then,  for  the  first  time  m  history 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  State 
recognized  the  distinction  pointed  out  in  the 
resolution.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  left  the 
width  of  the  territorial  sea  at  three  miles  the 
Departments  withdrew  their  objection  to 
widening  the  control  over  coastal  fisheries 
from  three  miles  to  twelve  miles.  This  was 
real  progress  but  should  not  stop  there. 

There  now  is  great  interest  throughout  the 
country  In  oceanography.  The  very  wotq. 
old  as  It  Is,  seems  to  have  a  public  appeal 
However,  there  Is  much  new  in  knowledge 
about  the  subject.  It  not  only  continues 
to  Involve  the  age-old  subjects  of  flsheiles 
and  navigation,  but  is  also  concerned  with 
oil,  hard  minerals.  In  fact  all  natura 
resotirccs  of  the  oceans,  their  bottoms  as  well 
as  their  waters. 
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These  new  feattures  are  arousing  particular 
interest.  This  can  be  good  but  could  be 
harmful  if  it  should  result  in  neglect  of  the 
old  features,  particularly  of  fisheries.  Not 
only  are  new  mechanical  devices  being  de- 
vised, but  new  legal  principles,  at  least  new 
applications  of  principles  are  being  devel- 
oped. New  treaties  are  being  negotiated 
These  and  old  ones  must  be  Interpreted. 
Many  of  these  will  directly  affect  fisheries. 

There  is  grave  danger  tliat  unless  our 
Pacific  Northwest  fishermen  and  operators 
realize  that  these  new  international  legal 
developments  need  careful  attention  the  fish- 
ery interests  of  this  area  can  suffer  severely. 
It  Is  no  longer  safe  to  Ignore  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  world's  fishery  problems  any  more 
than  those  of  economics. — Edward  W.  Allen. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cational television  has  struggled  for 
manv  years  to  get  off  the  ground.  Prob- 
lems with  apathy,  shoestring  budgets, 
and  inadequate  facilities  have  never 
really  allowed  ETV  to  reach  the  hope  we 
have  long  held  for  it.  Thus,  it  is  heart- 
ening, indeed,  to  find  at  long  last  a  new 
attitude  developing  toward  public  tele- 
vision—an attitude  stimulated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  following  recent  proposals 
from  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  a  concise 
forthright  manner  in  two  recent  edito- 
rials. One  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday.  March  4,  1967; 
the  other  in  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  Wednesday,  March  1,  1967.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Mar.  1.  19671 
The  Prestoent  Supports  TV 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  that 
Congress  create  a  corporation  for  support  of 
non-commercial  television  and  radio  supplies 
welcome  backing  for  recent  proposals  from 
the  Ford  and  Carnegie  foundations.  While 
stopping  short  of  approving  the  proposal  of 
his  former  assistant,  McGeorge  Bundy,  now 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  for  use  of 
a  domeetlc  communications  satellites  system 
to  provide  and  subsidize  a  network  of  educa- 
tional television,  the  President  urges  a  study 
of  Its  possibilities  as  one  of  the  first  tasks 
for  the  corporation  he  suggests. 

Of  further  help  will  be  the  experiments 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  which  he  said  are 
about  to  begin.  In  using  communications 
satellites  for  an  educational  television  net- 
work. Further  progress  will  be  achieved  If 
Congress  accedes  to  the  President's  rtcom- 
mendatlon  for  congressional  hearings  on  re- 
lated Issues  of  public  policy. 

Whether  the  full  scope  of  the  Carnegie 
commiBslon's  proposal — which  is  broader 
than  Mr.  Bundy's — can  be  realized  will  de- 
pend on  support  of  the  proposed  tax  on  tele- 
vision sets  or  some  other  means  of  raising 
comparable  revenue.  At  this  beginning  stage 
the  President's  broad  support  of  the  corpo- 
ration Idea  Is  a  constructive  Impetus.  We 
hope  Congress  Is  equally  aware  that  our 
country  has  "only  begun  to  grasp  the  great 
promise"  of  television,  and  equally  concerned 
for  that  promise's  fulfillment. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar,  4,   1967] 
Television  for  the  People 
President  Johnson   has   responded   swiftly 
and  constructively  to  the  proposals  of  the 


Carnegie  Commission  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion for  Federal  action  to  spur  the  growth 
of  educational  television. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  the  President 
wisely  steers  clear  of  any  attempt  to  preor- 
dain the  shape  of  a  noncommercial  television 
system,  the  relative  degree  of  responsibility 
to  be  allocated  to  network  or  Individual  sta- 
tions or  the  sources  of  financial  support. 

Instead,  he  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  Corporation  for  Public  Television,  with  fif- 
teen board  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  but  to  operate  free  of  Government 
control.  By  emphasizing  that  diversity  is 
the  key  to  effectiveness  for  the  new  medium. 
Mr.  Johnson  makes  it  plain  that  he  puts  at 
least  as  much  stress  on  the  development  oi 
strong  community  stations  as  he  docs  oi:i  a 
central  apparatus  to  rival  the  established 
networks. 

The  $IO-mlllion  grant  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  made  available  to  finance  "imagina- 
tive experiments"  next  fall  in  noncommer- 
cial network  programs  will  provide  a  demon- 
stration of  the  potentialities  on  the  network 
side.  The  hope  must  be  that  some  compar- 
able source  of  private  financing  will  be  found 
soon  for  comparable  experiments  m  origi- 
nality and  service  by  community  TV  stations. 

Out  of  such  demonstrations  can  come  val- 
uable giiides  to  the  Johnson-proposed  com- 
mission on  the  kind  of  interrelations  that 
win  best  serve  the  end  of  'excellence  within 
diversity"  set  forth  so  persuasively  in  the 
Carnegie  report.  The  caliber  of  the  commis- 
sion's own  members  and.  equally  Important. 
of  its  choice  for  executive  director  will  de- 
termine how  useful  a  contribution  it  makes 
to  shaping  Intelligent  public  policy  in  a  field 
of  limitless  possbiiities  tor  cultural  enrich- 
ment  and   iJublic   enjoyment. 


MIAMI,  FLA,,  HERALD  ENDORSES  IN- 
TERSTATE LAND  SALES  FULL  DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Miami,  Fla.,  Herald  has, 
over  the  years,  taken  a  leading  role  in 
exposing  unscrupulous  real  estate  pro- 
moters who  sell  undeveloped  land  across 
State  lines.  Only  last  year  Fred  Fogarty, 
the  Herald's  real  estate  editor,  testified 
at  hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  the  need  for 
additional  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion in  this  area — both  on  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Herald's 
editorial  of  March  1,  1967,  entitled  "It's 
Time  United  States  Moved  in  on  Pi- 
racy in  Land  Sales,"  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

In  its  editorial  which  endorses  the  In- 
terstate Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act, 
the  Herald  declares  that — 

Even  in  states  that  have  passed  laws  to 
protect  the  public,  such  as  Florida,  the  Job 
is  not  getting  done.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
so  often  In  this  business  of  states'  rights, 
what  the  states  refuse  to  do,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment win  do. 

The  Herald  ends  its  editorial  by  stat- 
ing: 

What  Sen.  Williams  hopes  to  enact  Is  a  law 
patterned  after  the  Securities  Acts  of  1933 
and  1934  that  brought  a  level  of  honesty  to 
the  stock  market.  Those  laws  offer  the  pub- 
lic protection  through  full  and  acctirate  in- 
formation on  which  to  make  investment 
decisions. 

The  Wall  Street  bucketshops  have  been  out- 
lawed. It  Is  time  to  do  the  same  with  the 
land  pirates. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  full  text  of  this  Informative 
commentary ;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  1,1967] 

It's  Time  United  States  Moved  in  on  Piracy 

IN  Land  Sales 

There  are  28  states  without  legislation  to 

deal    with    the    land    pirates    who    separate 

I>eopIe  from  their  money  in  exchange  for  a 

piece  of  unusable  real  estate  in  the  middle 

of  a  swamp,  a  desert,  a  flood  control  area,  the 

side  of  a  mountain  or  a  remote  arid  plateau. 

Yet  even  in  states  that  have  passed  laws  to 

protect  the  public,  such  as  Florida,  the  job 

is  not  getting  done.     As  we  have  pointed  out 

so   often   in   this   business   of   states'   rights. 

what  the  state,"?  refuse  to  do,  the  federal  gov- 

ernmeiit  will  do. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  hearings  that 
opened  yesterday  on  the  proposed  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act.  Spearheaded 
once  again  by  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey,  this  is  an  effort  to  establish 
effective  authority  over  mall  order  land  sales 
to  protect  both  the  buyer  and  the  legitimate 
seller  again?!  loss  and  Injury. 

Evidence  of  widespread  misrepresentation 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Senate's  subcom- 
mittee on  frauds  affecting  the  elderly.  It  is 
the  person  looking  for  an  Idyllic  retirement 
home  who  so  often  falls  victim  to  the 
swamp  peddler. 

And  Florida,  despite  its  Installment  Land 
Sales  Board,  has  more  than  its  share  of  the 
sleazy  types  who  promise  a  paradise  in  the 
sunshine  and  deliver  an  inaccessible  or  un- 
usuable  tract  of  swampy  wilderness. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  Florida  law- 
demands  that  a  property  report  be  delivered 
to  the  purchaser.  It  is  also  true  that  many 
people  put  up  a  down  payment  despite  avail- 
ability of  a  report  disclosing  that  the  land 
is  subject  to  flooding  80  per  cent  of  the  year, 
that  drainage  is  not  feasible,  that  mortgaging 
would  be  difficult. 

But  what  happens  to  the  concept  of  prop- 
erty report  disclosure  when  a  bucketshop 
operation  is  set  up  and  the  customer  is 
romanced  by  long-distance  telephone  with 
phony  stories  of  oil  discoveries  and  expected 
price  Increases?  These  are  the  sharp  prac- 
tices that  Florida's  law  now-  countenances. 

What  Sen.  Williams  hopes  to  enact  Is  a  law 
patterned  after  the  Securities  Acts  of  1933 
and  1934  that  brought  a  level  of  honesty  to 
the  stock  market.  Those  laws  offer  the  pub- 
lic protection  through  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  which  to  make  investment 
decisions. 

The  Wall  Street  bucketshops  have  been 
outlawed.  It  Is  time  to  do  the  same  with 
the  land  pirates. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HoLLXNGS  in  the  chair  t .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  together  with  a 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  June  1,  1964  <Ex.  D..  88th  Cong., 
second  sess.) . 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  ex- 
ecutive reservation  No.  2,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDTl  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  YoungI. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing reservation  and  to  any  reservation 
that  would  indefinitely  postpone  or  kill 
the  Consular  Treaty,  which  should  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  I  plead  for  rati- 
fication as  I  did  some  years  back  for  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  achieved 
by  our  late,  great  President  John  P 
Kennedy,  with  the  help  of  our  present 
Ambassador  at  Large.  Averill  Harriman. 
In  his  plea  for  ratification  of  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said: 

According  to  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb, 
•A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must  begin 
with  a  single  steo  "  My  fellow  Americans, 
let  us  take  that  first  step.  Let  us.  If  we  can, 
get  back  from  the  shadows  of  war  and  seek 
out  the  way  of  peace.  AuU  If  that  Journey 
Is  one  thousand  miles  or  even  more,  let  his- 
tory record  that  we  In  this  land  at  this  time 
took  the  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recall  that  prior 
to  ratification  of  this  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  there  were  many  who 
gave  out  dire  warnings  that  it  would 
mean  capitulation  to  the  Russians,  that 
it  would  be  a  threat  to  American  security, 
that  they  would  immediately  violate  ii. 
and  so  forth.  Now,  we  have  heard  simi- 
lar arguments  from  those  opposing  rati- 
fication of  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union— from  those  maintaining 
that  this  treaty  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Very  defi- 
nitely this  treaty  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country.  In  addition,  we  have  all 
been  subjected  to  a  forceful  blitz  of 
propaganda  attacking  this  proposed 
Consular  Treaty,  instigated  by  extremist 
rightwing  groups  such  as  the  Liberty 
Lobby,  the  John  Birch  Society,  and 
others  of  that  ilk. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that  there  is 
one  among  us  who  would  maintain  that 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has 
in  any  way  endangered  the  security  of 
the  United  States  in  the  3 '2  years  it  has 
been  in  effect.  In  fact,  having  reduced 
the  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout,  it  has 
been  highly  beneficial  and  reassuring  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  people  the  world  over.  Similarly, 
we  would  all  find  2  or  3  years  from  now- 
even  6  months  from  now — that  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
also  be  of  benefit  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  President,  some  In  this  Chamber, 


realizing  that  they  wiU  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent ratification  of  the  treaty,  have  re- 
sorted to  other  means  which  would  lit- 
erally  cancel    the    effectiveness   of    the 
treaty  and  in  fact  postpone  its  operation 
indefinitely.    Such  is  the  second  reserva- 
tion proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtI.    His  reser- 
vation, which  would  literally  postpone 
the  treaty's  becoming  operative  until  the 
end  of  our  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam   would  mean,  in  effect,  the  de- 
struction of  the  treaty.     His  argument, 
that  it  is  more  important  to  protect  the 
500,000  boys  in  Vietnam  than  to  protect 
a  few  American  citizens  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  a  complete  non  sequitur. 
This  treaty,  whether  it  is  ratified  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  or  with  such  a  res- 
ervation, would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.     Very 
definitely,  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  those  others  who  are 
using  this  kind  of  argument  are  appeal- 
ing to  irrational  claims  of  the  type  which 
always  flourish  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  some  of 
those  expre.ssing  vigorous  opposition  to 
our  ratification  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion have  even  asserted  that  the  Russians 
have  violated  every  treaty  they  have 
made  with  this  country.  Very  definitely 
this  is  not  true.  Admittedly,  while  the 
cruel  tyrant  Stalin  was  dictator  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  was  constantly  threat- 
ening aggression  and  violating  agree- 
ments he  made.  Tiie  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing his  regime  blockaded  Berlin,  posed  a 
threat  to  Western  Europe,  and  its  leaders 
made  belligerent  statements  and  rattled 
their  nuclear  weapons.  The  two  great 
Communist  powers.  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  seemed  alined  against  the 
free  world.  That  was  many  years  ago. 
Stalin  is  no  longer  the  dictator  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  yet,  too  many  people  think 
our  foreign  policy  should  be  based  today 
on  what  occurred  20  years  ago  follow- 
ing World  War  II. 

Times  have  chansed.    The  Soviet  Un- 
ion, now  a  "have"  nation  instead  of  a 
"have  not"  nation,  is  definitely  veering 
toward  capitalism.     Russian  leaders  of 
the   Kremlin   appear   to  genuinely  seek 
friendship  with  nations  of  the  free  world 
and  they  speak  of  coexistence  instead  of 
coannihilation.  Along  its  6,500-mile  com- 
mon border  with  Red  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  massing  additional  di- 
visions  of   its   troops.     Bitterly   hostile 
statements  during  recent  months  have 
come  out  of  Peking  denouncing  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  anUgonism 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  seems  to  be  increasing  and 
has  been  accompanied  by  violence  and 
turbulence  in  some  areas  close  to  the 
common  border.    Also  Premier  Kosygin 
has  repeatedly  and  violently  denounced 
Communist  leaders  of  mainland  China. 
Mr.  President,  in  October  1964,  I  did 
not  often  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Mr.  Goldwater.    However,  I  recall  at  that 
time  he  made  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  wise  statement  when  he  stated  that 
within   10  years,   if  the  United  States 
should  be  at  war  with  Red  China,  the 
Soviet   Union   would   be   fighting  as  an 
ally   on   the  side   of   the  United  States 
against  Red  China. 
Obviously  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 


were  we  to  reject  ratification  of  this 
Consular  Treaty.  Very  definitely  the  ne- 
gotiations for  this  treaty,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  several  years  and  were 
carefully  and  intelligently  conducted  by 
our  ofHcials,  who  proposed  this  treaty  to 
Soviet  leaders,  should  result  in  ratifica- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  is  obligated  un- 
der this  treaty  to  commitments  highly 
advantageous  to  the  many  thousands  of 
American  tourists  who  will  be  traveling 
each  year  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that 
regard,  only  a  few  hundred  Soviet  citi- 
zens visit  the  United  States  annually. 
The  total  this  year  of  American  tourists 
visiting  Russia  may  exceed  18.000.  The 
total  of  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
visiting  our  country  this  year  will  cer- 
tainly be  fewer  than  2,000.  This  treaty 
is  much  more  in  our  national  Interest 
than  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Patrick  Henry,  on  a  historic  occasion, 
as  recorded  in  our  colonial  history  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  said: 

There  is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided.  That  Is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  know  of  no  way  to  Judge  the  future  except 
by  the  past. 
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Concerning  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  the  facts  are  the  Soviet 
Union  has  meticulously  complied  with  its 
obligations.  Since  ratification  of  that 
treaty,  there  has  never  been  a  whisper 
of  any  alleged  violation  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Surely  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  will  be  respected  and  complied 
with. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
recent  parliamentary  election  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  Vyacheslav  Molotov,  who  was 
the  Internationally  known  spokesman 
for  Stalin  throughout  his  years  of  power, 
when  he  walked  publicly  in  Moscow  to 
the  polling  place  where  he  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev  both  voted,  received  no 
cheers,  no  greeting  whatsoever  from  the 
assembled  Russians  but  was  looked  on 
somewhat  disdainfully  by  the  citizens 
gathered  to  vote  or  to  look  at  celebrities 
who  were  expected  to  vote.  In  the  few 
years  following  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  Molotov  was  the  right-hand  man  and 
enforcer  of  the  tyrannical  Premier  Josef 
Stalin. 

The  low  regard  that  leaders  of  the  free 
world  held  toward  him  at  the  time  and 
in  retrospect  seems  matched  by  the  pres- 
ent low  regard  and  in  fact  contempt  of 
Russian  citizens.  At  the  same  time 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  became  Pi-emier 
of  the  Soviet  Union  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  following  the  death  of  Stalin, 
was  cheered  and  greeted  enthusiastically 
and  affectionately  by  thousands  of  Rus- 
sian men  and  women.  Former  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  appeared  surprised 
and  happy  over  the  enthusiastic  and 
most  cordial  greeting.  According  to 
newspaper  reports  he  doffed  his  hat  and 
said,  "Let  there  be  peace." 

We  take  an  Important  step  toward 
world  peace  in  ratification  of  this  Con- 
sular treaty. 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  lees  renowned 
than  war — 

Wrote  John  Milton  many  years  ago. 
It  is  even  more  true  now  than  then.  The 
great  German  poet,  Frederic  von  Schil- 
ler, wrote: 

Peace  U  rarely  denied  to  the  peaceful. 


Our  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said: 

While  maintaining  our  readiness  for  war, 
let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  for  peace.  Let 
us  always  make  clear  our  willingness  to  talk 
If  talk  will  help  and  our  readiness  to  fight  if 
fight  we  must. 


Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  this  Con- 
sular Treaty  are  great.  For  us  to  ratify 
this  treaty  would  be  a  small  step  forward 
on  the  "journey  of  1,000  miles."  To 
change  or  amend  it  with  crippling  res- 
ervations would  indefinitely  postpone  it 
and  In  fact  would  prove  to  be  a  rejection 
of  the  treaty.  Were  we  to  do  this  it  would 
be  taking  a  step  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward on  that  1.000-mile  journey  toward 
permanent  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The       PRESIDING       OFFICER.     To 
whom  will  the  time  be  charged? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     On  this  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes.  Now  that  the  Chamber  is 
crowded,  I  think  It  is  appropriate  to 
make  my  remarks  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  reservation.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  the  reservation  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  stipulates  that  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  not  be  ex- 
changed until  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  Congress  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  assign  American 
forces  to  combat  duties  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  that  removing  American  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  is  not  being  pre- 
vented or  delayea  because  of  military 
assistance  being  furnished  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  North  Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
really  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  so  anx- 
ious to  have  the  Consular  Convention 
enter  into  force  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  reduce  their  support  to  North  Viet- 
nam? As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  we 
wanted  the  Consular  Convention  in  the 
first  place  and  we  still  want  It— and 
want  it  now — because  it  provides  for 
the  increased  protection  of  American 
citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  unrealistic,  at  best,  to  expect  the  So- 
viets to  make  a  concession  to  us  in  order 
to  obtain  ratification  of  a  treaty  that  we 
are  more  anxious  to  have  than  they 
are,  and  that  appears  to  be  more  to  our 
advantage  than  to  theirs. 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  reservation 
would  be  to  strain  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  still  further.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Soviets  are  supplying  mil- 
itary assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnam  is  a  socialist  country, 
and  thus  an  Ideological  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  we 
are  providing  not  only  military  assist- 
ance but  also  half  a  million  men  to  our 
ally.  South  Vietnam;  and  our  military 
assistance   to   South   Vietnam   predates 


Soviet  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
is  much  greater. 

The  reservation  is  not  designed  to 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  I 
only  wish  that  it  could.  U  it  would,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  vote  for  it.  But  to 
pretend  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  action  we  take  on  the  Consular 
Convention  would  have  this  result  is,  I 
think,  either  a  delusion  or  a  deception. 
Nor  is  the  reservation  intended  to  show 
the  Soviets  our  concern  over  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam— a  concern  that  they 
know  and  understand  very  well.  The 
purpose  of  this  reservation  is,  purely  and 
simply,  to  kill  the  treaty. 

There  are  some  in  the  Senate  who 
want  to  kill  the  Consular  Convention  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  ratifying  this 
agreement  with  the  Soviets — or  any 
agreement  with  the  Soviets — on  the 
ground  that  such  action  will  be  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  confusion  by  our  allies  and 
as  a  confession  of  weakness  by  our  en- 
emies. I  repeat  at  this  point  a  para- 
graph from  the  statement  made  on  the 
floor  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  FttlbrightI,  on  March 
7.    He  said: 

It   Is   difficult   for   me   to  understand   and 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  some  in  the 
Senate   who.    given    an    opportunity    to   Im- 
prove relations  In  some  small  way  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  reducing  the  tensions 
that  exist  in  our  relations  with  that  country, 
prefer  that  we  not  do  so  but  that  Instead  we 
keep    relations    frozen    and    tensions    highly 
charged.    I  would  certainly  understand  this 
attitude  If  It  were  motivated  by  an  opposi- 
tion  to   appeasement — that   Is.   If   this   con- 
vention,  or  any  of  the  East-West  measures 
that  I  have  mentioned  represented  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Soviets  designed  to  mollify  them. 
But  I  cannot  understand  why  any  Senator 
would   hesitate  to  seize  an   opportunity   to 
voice  his  approval  for  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  offers  us  certain  benefits 
in  protecting  American  citizens  traveling  in 
the   Soviet   Union   which   we   sought   In   the 
first  place.    I  do  not  see  how  ratifying  such 
an  agreement  could  be  construed  as  a  mark 
of   confusion   or    a    confession    of   weakness. 
On    the    contrary.    If    I    were    the    leader    of 
North  Vietnam  I  would  be  concerned  at  any 
sign  of  a  rapprochement  between  an  ally  on 
whom  I  depended  heavily  and  my  opponent, 
especially  if  my  ally  and  my  opponent  were 
the    two    most    powerful    countries    in    the 
world.     And  If  I  were  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  It  would  worry  me  to  see  the  United 
States  spurn  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
tensions  which   might.   If  they  are  not  re- 
duced, lead  to  a  conflict  In  which  I  might 
become   Involved   simply   because   I   was   an 
ally  of  one  of  the  protagonists. 


The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  two  most  powerful  coun- 
tries in  the  worid.  We  must  be  able  to 
regulate  our  normal  affairs,  as  we  have 
in  the  past  6  months  by  signing  a  Civil 
Air  Transport  Agreement  and  an  agree- 
ment on  fishing  problems  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean— both 
executive  agreements,  I  should  add. 
Surely  our  objective  In  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union— or  with  any  other 
state— should  be  to  reduce  the  areas  of 
disagreement  and  enlarge  the  areas  of 
agreement--not  to  permit  our  disagree- 
ments to  widen  and  to  embrace  every 
aspect  of  our  relations  with  the  other 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  refer- 


ences were  made  yesterday,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  arg'oment  raised  about 
affording  protection  to  18.000  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  relation  to 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  500,000 
men  in  Vietnam,  or  adjacent  to  it.  and  a 
correlation  was  made  between  the  18,000 
and  the  500.000.  and  the  effects  that  the 
convention  might  have  on  them. 

What  was  not  brought  out  yesterday 
was  the  point  that  the  inclusion  of  a 
reservation  tying  the  treaty  to  ending 
the  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  or  even  de- 
feating the  treaty,  would  not  accelerate 
by  1  day  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  can  only  say  that  refusal  to  ratify 
this  treaty  or  even  to  postpone  its  pro- 
visions and  protections  until  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  concluded  would  be  simply  a 
rejection  of  protection  which,  under  the 
agreement  now  before  the  Senate,  could 
be  afforded  to  the  projected  18.000  or 
more  Americans  who  would  be  traveling 
in  the  Soviet  Union  this  year,  without 
improving  the  lot  of  one  single  person  of 
the  500,000  now  located  in  and  around 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest, I  have  also  received  another  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  relative  to 
the  pending  reservation  No.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  letter  is  dated  March  14,  and  is 
addressed  to  me.    It  reads  as  follows : 

In  response  to  your  inquln,-.  I  am  pleased 
to  give  the  viewpoint  of  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  a  proposed  reservation  to  the 
US-USSR   Consular   Convention   now    beiore 

the  Senate. 

This  reservation  would  provide  that  the 
Consular  Convention  would  not  enter  m 
force  until  the  President  advises  Congress 
that  there  is  "no  longer  a  need  for  U.S. 
Forces  In  Vlet-Nam"  or  that  any  war  mate- 
rial and  arms  the  Soviet  Union  is  furnishing 
to  North  Vlet-Nam  are  'not  delaying  or 
preventing  a  return  of  U.S.  troops"  from 
Vlet-Nam. 

This  reservation  would  preclude  or  suD- 
Etantiallv  delav  the  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Consular  Convention.  We  need  the  Conven- 
tion now.  and  without  delay,  to  secure  some 
elementary  rights  of  consular  access  and 
notification  for  American  citizens  present  in 
the  USSR. 

Soviet  nationals  already  enjoy  the  protec- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Constitution   and  of  our 
legal  system  In  a  free  society,  should  they 
be  accused  of  a  crime.     But  under  present 
Soviet  law.  arrested  persons  can  be  held  in- 
communicado for  nine  months  or  more  dur- 
ing investigation  of  a  criminal  charge.     The 
Consular   Convention   contains    major   "due 
process"  concessions  by  the  USSR,     It  speci- 
fies that  U.S.  officials  will  be  notified  imme- 
diatelv  ( within  1-3  days  i  when  an  American 
citizeii  is  arrested  or  detained  in  the  USSR, 
and  it  stipulates  that  these  officials  will  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  American  without  delay 
(within  2-i  days),  and  it  provides  that  ac- 
cess  will   be   allowed   on   a   continuing   basis 
thereafter.     These  features  will  become  op- 
erative without  the  opening   of  consulates. 
As  soon  as  this  treatv  is  ratified  and  en- 
ters  into   force   diplomatic   officers   now   at- 
tached to  our  Embassy  In  Moscow  who  are 
notified   to  the  Soviet   Government  as  con- 
sular officers  will  have  these  important  rights 
of  notification   and   access,   whether  or   not 
consulates  are  eventually  opened  as  the  re- 
sult of  separate  negotiations. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  1>  I 
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can    provide    any    further    information    or 
assistance. 

So  I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  separate  the  question  of  a  con- 
sulate or  consulates  in  both  countries 
from  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  projected  18.000  or  more  Americans 
who  will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  this  year. 
The  right  to  establish  consulates  is  not 
before  the  Senate.  That  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  executive  branch,  and  if  it  is 
done  it  will  be  done  on  a  determination 
by  the  President.  But  the  question  of 
protecting  American  citizens  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
is  the  important  factor  of  this  conven- 
tion before  us.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  still  in 
the  Chamber.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  statement  he  has  just  made, 
which  statement  represents  very  actively 
and  vigorously,  certainly,  the  adminis- 
tration's point  of  view  on  this  treaty. 

The  first  point  the  majority  leader 
made  was  that  the  Soviets  are  not  very 
anxious  for  this  treaty  and  that  there- 
fore we  could  not  utilize  this  reservation 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  execu- 
tive reservation  No.  2,  as  a  tool  iii  order 
to  get  from  them  certain  concessions, 
because  we  want  the  treaty  more  than 
they  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  point  is  made  that 
we  want  the  treaty  more  than  they  do 
and  consequently  there  would  be  no  in- 
ducement for  them  to  confonn  with 
the  terms  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  immunity  feature  of  this  pro- 
vision In  the  treaty  is  something  which 
the  Russians  want  and  which  we  are  not 
so  desirous  about.  We  are  desirous  of 
the  other  two  aspects — notification  and 
consulation.  On  the  basis  of  that  one 
unprecedented  feature  they  want  and 
insist  upon,  it  was  agreed  at  the  con- 
ferences on  the  two  features  of  notifica- 
tion and  consultation  that  we  want. 
But.  there  is  something  you  and  I  know 
that  they  want  more  than  anything  we 
want,  and  something  they  want  much 
more  even  than  the  immunity  features 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  is  that  they  want 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
American  exports  to  help  shore  up  their 
staggering  industrial  economy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Personally.  I  think 
that  American  exports  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  a  very 
good  effect  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  demanding  more 
of  their  Government  in  the  way  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  if  we  can  help 
to  accelerate  ttiat  demand,  I  think  that 


we  could  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  shift 
away  from  communism  and  thereby  a 
shift  toward  capitali.sm.  which  I  think 
would  be  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  just  do  not  see  the 
relationship  between  those  two,  but  I 
quite  agree  with  the  facts  involved,  that 
the  consuming  groups  in  Russia  are  eager 
to  have  additional  consumer  goods,  and 
their  country  is  unable  to  provide  them, 
in  part  because  communism  is  not  a  good, 
efBcient,  and  effective  economic  and  pro- 
ductive system,  and  primarily  because, 
while  they  have  developed  some  fine 
equipment  and  some  good  production 
plants,  they  are  utilizing  them  primarily 
for  making  war  supplies — war  supplies 
which  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam,  in  part, 
and  war  supplies  which  are  being  erect- 
ed and  constructed  in  Russia  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  uneasy  and  distrustful  feel- 
ing which  exists  in  terms  of  potential  war 
between  their  part  of  the  world  and  ours. 
It  is  war  equipment  which  Is  very  ex- 
pensive and  difHcult  to  make — for  exam- 
ple, their  antiballistic  system  around 
Moscow — so  costly,  in  fact,  that  we  in 
this  country  are  importuned  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  say:  "We  can't  afford  to 
build  one  here."  However,  they  are 
building  one  there.  They  have  other 
kinds  of  intricate  missile  defense  estab- 
lishments, perhaps  not  as  effective  as 
their  antiballistic  system  around  Mos- 
cow, but  they  have  them  around  In  other 
areas  and  communities  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  well. 

That,  of  course,  puts  a  strain  on  their 
economy  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  satisfy  their  consumer  goods, 
and  because  their  consumers  are  becom- 
ing restive  and  because  they  are  becom- 
ing embittered  about  the  fact  that  they 
lag  behind  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  pressure  is  on  the 
EKJiiticians  in  the  Kremlin  to  make  more 
con.sumer  goods  available  to  the  Russian 
people. 

If  wc  make  them  available  now  to  the 
Russians,  that  is  important  to  them.  It 
is  something  that  they  want  and  insisted 
upon  and  something  that  they  will  en- 
deavor to  expand  by  means  of  the  eco- 
nomic attaches  who  will  come  over  with 
new  the  consulate  or  consulates. 

We  do  have  available  in  this  reserva- 
tion a  diplomatic  tool.  We  do  have  a 
negotiating  wedge  to  use  in  saying  to  the 
Russians:  "You  want  a  treaty.  We  want 
a  treaty.  You  want  the  immunity  pro- 
vision. This  is  advantageous  to  you,  but 
if  you  want  to  have  the  economic  trade 
attached  to  it  you  will  have  to  curb  or 
curtail  your  .shipment  of  war  supplies  to 
Hanoi."  And  I  hope  the  shipment  of 
war  supplies  to  Hanoi  will  be  curbed. 
That  Is  point  No.  1. 

This  expectation  is  part  of  our  reser- 
vation. It  is  something  that  we  can  use 
to  get  a  concession  from  the  Russians. 
And  I  think  they  can  be  induced,  because 
I  believe  they  desperately  need  this  vast 
amount  of  exports  that  was  opened  up 
by  President  Johnson's  Executive  order 
of  last  October  12. 

The  Senator  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  we  want  the  treaty.  Tliey  want  the 
Immunity  and  we  want  the  two  features 
of  notification  and  consultation. 

Senators  and  constituents  will  have 
to  weigh  those  two  elements  together  to 


determine  exactly  who  is  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  the  deal;  but  in  all  events  we  get 
the  right  of  notification  and  consultation 
for  any  of  the  18,000  who  might  get  in 
trouble  over  there — and  they  have  aver- 
aged nine  Americans  per  year.  We  get 
that  and  nothing  else  of  importance  to 
us. 

I  would  relate  those  points  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  500,000  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope who  are  there  in  uniform  and  who 
are  in  big  trouble  in  Vietnam  because 
they  are  answering  the  call  of  the  colors 
and  responding  courageously  and  bravely 
to  the  needs  of  the  state. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  Is 
either  a  delusion  or  a  deception  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reservation  can  help 
shorten  the  war.  I  think  anything  that 
can  help  slow  down  the  shipment  of 
equipment  to  the  enemy  in  Vietnam— 
because  they  rely  on  these  outside  sources 
for  their  supplies — will  tend  to  shorten 
the  war. 

I  honestly  believe  that  anything  that 
makes  it  more  probable,  makes  it  more 
likely,  makes  it  easier  for  the  Russians 
to  send  war  supplies  to  Vietnam  will 
prolong  the  war.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction,  because  it  seems  to  me  as 
clear  as  the  path  to  the  country  school- 
house,  that  when  we  send  supplies  to  the 
industrial  economy  of  Russia,  we  free 
men,  we  free  materials,  we  free  machines 
to  go  Into  war  production  for  their  sup- 
ply lines  to  Vietnam,  whether  we  ship  to 
them  consumer  goods  or  strictly  non- 
consumer  goods. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  that  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing a  trade  convention.  The  matter 
before  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shipment  of  goods, 
but,  purely  and  simply,  is  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  who 
may  be  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Is 
that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  would  have  to  modify  that 
statement  a  little  before  I  could  give  my 
affirmation  to  it.  We  would  have  to  ask 
why  they  want  a  consular  office  in  this 
country,  in  the  first  place.  They  want 
a  consular  office  in  this  country,  in  the 
first  place — and  we  would  have  a  con- 
sular office  in  Russia— because  it  helps  to 
stimulate  economic  trade.  That  is 
written  into  the  treaty. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out  yesterday,  all  consular  offices  func- 
tion in  large  part  to  help  stimulate  eco- 
nomic exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  peacetime  this  might  be  good, 
but  in  wartime  it  expands  the  casualty 
lists  suffered  by  American  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  this  conven- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  consulates  either  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  in  the  United  States. 
That,  as  I  have  attempted  to  indicate,  is 
purely  an  executive  function  which  the 
President  can  put  into  force  at  any  time. 
Furthermore,  before  a  consulate  will 
be  established  in  this  country — if  one  is 
ever  established — the  Secretary  of  State 
has  indicated  that  he  will  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations,  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  Senate,  with  interested  Sen- 
ators, and  with  the  chief  municipal  and 
State  officers  in  any  area  where  there  is 
a  possibility  that  a  consulate  will  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing,  when  the  Secretary  made 
that  statement,  and  I  asked  him  this 
question : 

That  Is  interesting.  Does  that  mean  that 
If  a  consular  oflfice  is  to  be  establlslied,  or 
several  consular  offices,  and  you  consult  with 
the  memljers  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
leadership  and  they  say.  "No,  we  don't  want 
one. '  does  Uiat  mean  that  one  will  not  be 
established? 
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He  refused  to  agree  to  that.     He  said : 
No.    This  is  a  presidential  power. 

I  believe  we  would  be  notified.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  get  about  the  same  pro- 
tection that  an  American  traveler  gets 
in  Russia  under  this  treaty.  We  get 
notification  and  consultation,  but  we  do 
not  have  freedom  of  action,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  also  in  the  record. 

It  is  an  executive  function,  it  is  a  Pres- 
idential power,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
properly  said  that  they  would  talk  with 
us,  they  would  consult  with  us.  they  would 
notify  us,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  put 
a  consular  office  in  a  community  that  did 
not  want  it  or  to  establish  one  if  the 
Senate  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  asked 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  a  question  which 
no  man  who  is  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility could  answer  definitely. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  answered  it  honest- 
ly, and  I  believe  definitively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  recognized,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
that  it  is  a  prerogative  within  the  power 
of  the  Presidency  itself.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  any  Sec- 
retary of  State  making  suggestions  as 
to  what  the  procedure  would  be.  if  this 
convention  is  adopted,  and  then  going 
against  strongly  expressed  wishes  on  the 
part  of  a  community  or  the  State,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  both  sides.  The  latter,  of  course, 
would  make  it  a  point  to  consult  with 
the  members  of  the  respective  parties 
represented  in  the  Senate. 

I  assume  that  the  Secretary-  of  State 
was  speaking  in  good  faith  when  he  said 
that  if  opposition  did  arise,  it  would  be 
adhered  to  pretty  strongly,  and  that  no 
consulate,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  be  put  into  any  city  where  the 
opposition  was  strong  enough  to  express 
itself  and  to  make  it  feelings  felt.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]  brought  that  question 
up,  speaking  as  a  former  Governor,  as 
to  what  would  happen  if  the  Governor 
interposed  an  objection  to  a  consular 
ofBce.  The  Secretary  dodged  that  one 
very  neatly.  He  said  that  question  posed 
a  very  serious   constitutional   question 


and  he  did  not  know  what  the  result 
would  be. 

I  have  to  assume  that  they  would  pay 
some  attention  to  a  Governor,  some  at- 
tention to  a  mayor.  It  is  a  Uttle  difficult 
for  me  to  imagine,  but  I  have  seen  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Department  of  State 
ignored  the  expressed  desires  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Congress. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  however  that  all  we  are  engaged 
in  is  sort  of  a  mock  battle  about  con- 
sular offices  that  nobody  expects  to  es- 
tablish. It  is  true  that  no  consular  office 
is  established  by  this  legislation,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  wallowing  through  this  trough  of 
debate  and  hearings  and  controversy  for 
several  months  about  consular  offices 
which  they  do  not  intend  to  establish. 

I  believe  we  are  all  realistically  aware 
than  the  plan  is  to  open  a  consular  office 
in  Chicago,  unless  Mayor  Daly  or  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  should  object,  and 
then  the  Russians  might  or  might  not 
do  it  anyhow.  And  we  expect  to  open 
one  in  Leningrad.  Those  are  the  real- 
ities of  the  matter. 

The  consular  offices  bring  in  economic 
attaches;  and  if  new  consular  offices  were 
opened  they  would  bring  in  even  more. 
I  wish  to  relat€  the  trade  situation  to  the 
next  point  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Referring  again 
to  what  we  were  talking  about,  reference 
has  been  made  to  a  query  put  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], a  former  Governor  of  that  State. 
Secretary  Rusk's  reply  was  as  follows. 
First  I  shall  read  what  Senator  Carlson 
said. 


Having  served  as  a  Governor  myself.  I  am 
interested  in  knowing,  if  a  Governor  ob- 
jected to  the  establishment  of  a  consulate. 
what  would  happen? 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  referred  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Secretary  Rusk 
said: 

Well.  I  vvouldnt  want  to  make  a  cate- 
gorical ccmmitment.  Senator,  because  there 
are  some  cotistitutlonal  issues  Involved  in 
that  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  abandon  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  I  wouldn't  think  that 
we  would  press  to  put  a  consulate  In  a  city 
that  would  find  it  unwelcome  or  a  State 
that  would  find  It  unwelcome. 

That  is  pretty  strong  language. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  substantially 
the  way  I  put  it.  I  am  surprised  that 
mv  memory  is  so  accurate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  excellent,  as 
always. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  next  point  the 
majority  leader  made  was  in  quoting  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright]. 
I  did  not  get  the  quotation  exactly,  but 
I  am  certain  the  majority  leader  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  incorrect.  I  beheve 
the  majority  leader  made  the  point  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  said  that  if  he  were  an  ally 
of   the  United   States,  he  would  worry 


greatly  if  the  United  States  did  not  seize 
every  opportunity  to  make  a  closer  con- 
nection or  rapprochement  with  Russia. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  exactly,  but  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  tensions  any- 
where in  the  world,  which  would  include 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  OK,  reduction  of  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  all  the  world,  and  certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  would  like  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  tensions  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Had  I  felt  otherwise, 
I  would  not  have  suggested  the  exchange, 
in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress, with  personnel  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  well  as  in  the  free  countries. 
Had  I  felt  otherwise.  I  would  not  have 
supported  the  appropriation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  "Amerikonski."  the  American 
magazine  which  is  published  and  distrib- 
uted in  Russia,  although  unhappily  it  is 
not  made  available  to  as  many  of  the  or- 
dinary citiens  of  Russia  as  we  would  like. 
I  also  approve  of  such  a  quid  pro  quo. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chain.  The  Senator's  5 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  believe  they  have  a 
magazine  called  "Sputnik"  they  ship  over 
here.  I  approve  of  those  things  as  ex- 
changes on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

If  I  were  an  ally  of  the  United  States 
however,  Mr.  President,  living  in  Bang- 
kok or  in  Seoul,  or  if  I  were  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  living  in  Saigon,  or 
Manila,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries 
which  are  helping  us  in  this  war  I  would 
worry  a  great  deal  more  at)out  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  signing  a  treaty, 
which  on  the  face  of  it.  in  the  terms  in- 
corporated, and  in  the  language  of  the 
President  in  presenting  it  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
links  it  directly  with  expanded  wartime 
trade  with  Russia.     That  would  worr>- 
me  because  I  would  be  worrying  that  my 
sons  from  my  countrj-  who  are  fighting 
side  by  side  with  American  boys  would 
get  killed  as  ruthlessly  and  relentlessly  by 
Soviet  arms  sent  to  North  Vietnam  as  do 
American  boys.    That  would  worry  me 
much   more   than   a   treaty   reservation 
which  has  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
flow  of  arms  from  Russia  to  Hanoi. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  majority  leader 
was  called  from  the  Chamber.  I  was 
responding  to  his  statement,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  it  in  that  fashion  while  he 
was  present. 

I  shall  reiterate  a  point  that  I  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  majority  leader,  point 
No  5  because  he  brought  it  up  in  differ- 
ent terms.  The  point  to  which  I  refer 
involves  the  statistics  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us. 

There  are  18.000  Americans  traveling 
annually  in  Russia.  It  is  true  that  nine 
of  them  a  vear,  on  the  average,  have  been 
getting  into  trouble.  It  is  true  that  ap- 
proximately 500.000  Americans  are  In 
Vietnam.  The  figures  with  which  we  are 
confronted  are  not  in  dispute.  The  ques- 
tion it  seems  to  me,  is  how^  we  can  best 
protect  that  group  of  Americans  most 
worthy  of  protection  in  wartime,  because 
I  was' born  and  brought  up  on  history- 
books  which  led  me  to  believe  then,  and 
I  believe  now.  that  when  our  country  is 
at  war  we  should  give  every  conceivable 
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support  to  our  men  In  uniform.  That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  supported 
the  President's  conduct  of  the  war  much 
more  vigorously  and  much  more  consist- 
ently than  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  share  the  unhappiness  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  about  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, but  I  have  not  felt  it  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  tell  the  President,  who 
Is  the  Commander  in  Chief,  when  to 
bomb,  whether  to  bomb,  where  to  bomb, 
how  to  bomb,  and  what  targets  to  hit 
and  how  often  and  how  hard.  I  have 
gone  along  on  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
protect  those  boys  fighting  our  battles  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  by  this  reservation  or,  if 
necessary,  if  this  reservation  is  not 
adopted,  by  some  other  reservation  or 
resolution  of  understanding  or  with  a 
rejection  of  the  treaty,  we  can  do  some- 
thing which  will  help  bring  the  Soviets 
to  the  point  where  they  will  realize  the 
"counterproductiveness" — to  use  the 
State  E>epartment  term — of  their  sending 
military  support  to  their  allies  in  Hanoi. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNTDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER,  I  wish  to  read  a  United 
Press  International  dispatch  which  sup- 
ports what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  just  said: 

Saigon. — Communist  guerrillas  bombarded 
the  giant  US.  alrbase  at  Da  Nang  with  Hua- 
slan-made  rockets  today  Virtually  Instant 
American  retaliation  chased  away  the  Viet 
Cong  and  limited  damage  In  the  second  as- 
sault on  the  p»06t  In  17  days. 

U.S.  spokesmen  said  the  guerrillas  flred  15 
140-min  rockets  In  74  seconds  from  launch 
pads  set  In  brush  on  the  Yen  River  banks 
seven  miles  southwest  of  the  base. 

The  u.se  of  the  Russian-made  rockets, 
which  were  first  introduced  17  days  ago, 
made  It  possible  for  the  Vletcong  to 
mount  an  assault  against  our  boys  from 
a  greater  distance  with  greater  ease. 
Othenvise  they  would  have  had  to  take 
their  heavy  mortars  through  the  brush 
in  order  to  get  closer  to  do  their  evil 
work.  Now.  with  sophisticated  rockets 
they  can  operate  from  a  greater  distance 
with  greater  ease.  This  makes  them 
more  effective. 

If  the  Soviets  are  as  interested  in 
building  bridges  as  we  are  they  could 
start  by  not  sending  these  Russian-made 
rockets  to  the  Vietcong.  as  well  as  many 
other  things  that  they  send. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  given  a  vivid,  graphic, 
and  a  current  bit  of  Information  in  com- 
plete support  of  my  position  that  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  something  to  try  to 
shorten  the  war — and  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  is  going  to  happen — and  if  we  want 
to  try  even  to  do  something  to  make  It 
less  possible  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
prolong  the  war.  we  have  that  opportu- 
nity in  this  vote. 

We  would  take  that  step  In  the  form  of 
a  reservation  which  does  not  alter, 
change,  or  modify  the  treaty  at  all,  ex- 
cept as  to  timing.  We  say  to  the  Rus- 
sians: "If  you  expect  to  continue  these 
war-aiding  imports  from  the  U.S.A.  and 
have  a  consular  office  over  here  with  eco- 
nomic attaches  drumming  up  new  busi- 
ness and  finding  new  imports  which  you 


would  like  to  have,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  discontinue  your  shipments  of  war 
materials  to  Vietnam." 

This  rocket  situation  is  in  point,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  get  all  of  their  petroleum 
from  Russia.  If  that  supply  can  be  re- 
duced it  would  shorten  the  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  do  not  believe  his  reserva- 
tion would  shorten  the  war  one  day.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  save  one  Ameri- 
can life  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Senator's  reservation 
would  kill  this  treaty,  and  would  thus 
remove  from  the  18.000  Americans 
that  travel  in  the  U.S.S.R.  annually,  the 
protections  provided  under  this  treaty. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  on  the 
convention  is  not  the  500,000  men  in 
Vietnam  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but 
it  is  the  18,000  Americans  within  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  subject  to  Soviet 
law  in  a  closed  society. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  like  to  consider  both 
groups  of  Americans,  with  special  con- 
sideration liowever  being  given  to  the 
500.000  in  uniform.  I  realize  that  the 
18.000  tourists  also  deserve  protection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  American 
citizen  deserves  protection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
wants  to  bring  in  the  question  of  exports 
from  this  country  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  he  has  several  times.  That  question 
has  no  connection  with  the  convention 
before  us,  which  is  tied  exclusively  to 
only  one  stipulation,  and  that  is  the 
protection  of  Americans  who  will  be  trav- 
eling in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower]  has  mentioned  that  the 
Vietcong — not  the  North  Vietnamese  but 
the  Vietcong — are  using  Russian-made 
rockets  in  attacks  on  the  Marine  airbase 
at  Danang  in  the  north. 

I  think  that  American  bombers  and 
other  types  of  planes  are  using  American 
made  bombs  and  other  types  of  weapons 
in  the  north.  You  have  a  two-way 
street,  with  the  Soviet  Union  aiding  a 
Socialist  ally  and  the  United  States  aid- 
ing a  democratic  ally  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  do  not  think  the  two  situations  are  at 
all  analogous.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  United  States  does  not  choose  this 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
We  have  been  involved  in  four  wars  In 
this  century,  none  of  which  we  started, 
none  of  which  we  were  prepared  for.  and 
each  of  which  we  entered  into 
reluctantly. 

Today  in  southeast  Asia  we  are  trying 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  by  convincing 
those  who  do  adopt  war  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy  that  war  is  too  costly 
an  implement  of  national  policy  to 
further  employ.  That  is  why  we  are 
there.  We  did  not  start  this  war;  they 
did.  Let  them,  by  some  overt  act  show 
us  that  they  are  prepared  to  reject  war 


as  an  instrument  of  national  policy; 
then,  we  can,  perhaps,  start  building 
bridges  of  friendship,  and  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  advocate  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  mentioned  the  pos- 
sibility, and  I  .assume  he  was  referring 
to  the  pending  reservation,  about  "end- 
ing" the  war  shortly — and  I  put  the  word 
•ending"  in  quotation  marks. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  also  said  more  or  less  that 
the  adoption  of  his  reservation  could 
possibly  bring  about  a  shortening  of  the 
war. 

I  am  not  a  military  expert.  I  was  only 
a  seaman  second  class  in  the  Navy,  a 
private  in  the  Army,  and  a  PFC  in  the 
Marines,  but  I  do  have  a  pretty  active  in- 
terest in  the  Far  East  and  southeast  Asia 
based  on  spending  some  time  out  there, 
based  on  being  a  professor  of  history.  If 
I  may  use  that  term  without  being 
lynched — and  I  see  one  of  my  fellow  pro- 
fessors rising 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
lynching  party  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  believe  that  it  would 
have  to  include  me,  because  I  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  us  not  discuss  the 
lynching  of  college  professors,  because 
then  I  would  get  myself  involved  as  well 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      I   withdraw   the 

reference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  those 
who  think  there  Is  a  cheap  or  easy  way 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
are  very  much  mistaken. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  and  will  not 
be  defeated  militarily.  We  will  not  with- 
draw. We  will  make  every  effort  to  bring 
this  situation  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. But,  until  that  negotiating  table 
is  reached,  we  have  a  long,  hard  row 
ahead  of  us  in  South  Vietnam  alone. 
What  we  shall  see — and  I  believe  and  I 
know  that  my  remarks  will  be  taken  in 
the  proper  spirit  because  I  am  not  an 
expert — will  be  a  reversion  from  phase 
3  of  Mao  Tse-timg's  handbook  on  war 
to  phase  2.  which  will  mean  a  return  to 
guerrilla  tactics  and  a  slowdown  in  the 
use  of  organizational  units  of  any  great 
size. 

But  there  are  discussions  now — and  all 
my  information  is  obtained  from  the 
press — to  the  effect  that  we  are  con- 
templating a  move  into  the  Mekong 
Delta.  I  believe  that  articles  appeared 
in  the  press  which  stated  that  elements 
of  the  9th  Infantry  have  been  sent  into 
the  Mekong  Delta  area.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  identification  was  made 
because  of  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  a 
month  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No;  that  WEts  conjec- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Times. 
At  that  moment,  the  9Lh  Division  was  not 
established  in  the  Delta.  It  was  simply 
announced  that  I  would  visit  the  9th 
Division  and  would  also  visit  the  Mekong 
Delta,  and  the  New  York  Times  put  two 
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and  two  together.  I  did  not  know  my- 
self where  the  9th  Division  was  at  the 
time  I  doubt  that  we  are  contemplat- 
ing going  Into  the  delU.  We  are  there, 
sir  The  U.S.  Navy  has  been  there  for 
some  time  patroling  the  river.  I  can 
speak  with  only  slightly  more  knowledge 
than  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  that 
I  am  a  mate,  bo'sun's  third  class,  m  the 
US.  Navy  Reserve. 

Mr  MUNDT.  If  I  may  mterpolate 
there  for  those  who  read  the  Record,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
just  about  1  week  ago  returned  from 
Vietnam    where    he   spent— how    much 

Mr.  TOWER.     One  month  in  south- 
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east  Asia.  ..  „ 

Mr.     MUNDT.     How    long    was    the 

cenator  in  Vietnam? 
Mr  TOWER.  Six  days. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Six  days,  looking  at  the 
situation  firsthand  around  him.  With- 
in the  last  week,  I  heard  the  Senator 
make  a  very  fine  address  on  his  observa- 
tions there.  They  were  most  pertment 
and  informative,  so  that  the  Senator 
does  speak  with  recent,  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  would  underscore 
that     The  Senator  from  Texas  has  sperit 
several  weeks  in  Vietnam,   and  this  is 
only  one  of   many  trips  which  he  has 
made     However,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  all  my  information  comes  from  the 
public  prints,  that  in  an  indirect  way  the 
Senator  from  Texas  was  involved  in  my 
knowledge  of  the  facts— and  it  is  true- 
namely,  that  there  are  elements  ofthe 
9th  Infantry  in  the  Mekong  Delta.    They 
were  sent  there  around  the  latter  part 
of  1966  or  the  first  part  of  this  year.     It 
is  my  belief  that  those  elements  have 
been  increased  in  recent  days  and  that 
there  are  Navy  boats  patroling  the  rivers 
and   other    waterways    in    the    Mekong 
Delta:  that  if  we  are  going  to  go  into 
that  area,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
than    the    fighting    which    has    already 
taken  place   in   the   central   highlands, 
and   which   is   still    continuing    in    the 
vicinity  of  the  four  northern  provinces 
and  the  DMZ  area. 

What  we  have  down  there  is  about 
25.000  miles  of  estuaries  and  waterways 
of  various  kinds. 

What  we  have  down  there  Is  the  main 
strength  of  the  Vietcong.  organizational 
and  otherwise. 

What  we  have  down  there  are  people 
who  do  not  look  upon  the  Vietcong  as 
Communists  but  as  nationalists. 

What  we  have  down  there  is  the  reser- 
voir from  which  the  Vietcong  elements 
draw  their  manpower  to  carry  on  ac- 
tivities in  other  parts  of  Vietnam. 

The  point  I  am  getting  to  is  this:  In 
response  to  assumptions  made  by  both 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  end  of  this 
war  is  not  in  sight,  it  is  my  belief  that  if 
things  go  as  they  are  f  nd  we  do  not  reach 
the  negotiating  table,  we  shall  be  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  parts  of  southeast  Asia 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

All  we  have  done  is  touch  the  frosting 
on  the  cake.  We  have  not  gotten  down 
to  bedrock — If  I  may  be  excused  for  mix- 
ing my  metaphors — and  the  toughest 
days  lie  ahead.  All  one  need  do  to  cor- 
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roborate  that  belief— and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  agree  with  this 
statement— is  to  Ulk  to  the  military  men 
who  will  have  to  carry  on  the  activities 
against  guerrilla  units;  these  mlUtary 
men  will  affirm  that  the  guerrilla  phase 
of  the  war  is  one  attracting  their  great- 
est concern.  That  means  that  Insofar  as 
the  Mekong  area  is  concerned,  much  of 
the  equipment  used  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  Vietnam  will  not  be 
usable  because  of  the  entirely  different 
character  of  the  terrain. 

Thus.  I  do  not  look  for  a  short  ending 
to  the  war,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  do  not 
look  for  a  cheap  way  out.  I  think  that 
the  solution  is  not  a  military  one 
which  we  can  accomplish,  if  only  we  are 
willing  to  pav  the  price — and  it  looks  as 
if  we  are— but  a  political  one  by  reach- 
ing, through  negotiations,  a  settlement 
which  will  be  honorable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  share  the  Senators 
apprehensions  about  the  long  continua- 
tion of  this  war.  If  we  continue  to  fol- 
low existing  policies  certainly,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  existing  practices,  and  if 
we  continue  to  fight  this  war  and  con- 
duct ourselves  diplomatically  and  ship 
strategic  supplies  and  material  to  the 
Russians  for  them  to  transship  to 
Hanoi,  I  think  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
bloody  war  indeed  and  our  policies  wall 
be  helping  to  prolong  it. 

Certainly  if  I  gave  the  majority  leader 
any  reason  to  feel  that  I  thought  adop- 
tion of  the  reservation  would  bring  the 
war  to  an  end.  I  was  speaking  with  more 
hyperbole  and  enthusiasm  than  I  ordl- 

narly  engage  in. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.President.  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  was  trying  to  point  out 
that  I  thought  it  would  shorten  the  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  the  word. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  end  the  war,  but 
shorten  it.  If.  in  fact,  it  would  do  some- 
thing to  bring  on  the  guerrilla  phase, 
with  the  kind  of  weaponry  now  being 
supplied  by  the  Russians,  such  a  guerrilla 
phase  would  not  be  nearly  so  effective  in 
killing  our  boys  as  it  is  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  have  a  little  of  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Let  me  interrupt 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  guerrilla 
phase  No.  2  would  be  most  difficult. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  agree  that  it  would  be 

difficult. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Most  difficult. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Most  difficult,  but  per- 
haps not  In  terms  of  loss  of  human  life. 
Our  boys  will  not  then  be  shot  at  with 
ground-to-ground  rockets,  there  will  be 
no  Migs  operating  during  guerrilla 
tactics,  shooting  at  our  flyers,  or  trying 
to  shoot  them  out  of  the  air.  If  the  war 
Is  reduced  to  one  of  guerrilla  tactics,  in 
my  opinion,  even  that  would  be  some 
progress  toward  eventual  peace. 


The  point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is 
that  we  are  not  doing  anything  to  shorten 
the  war  when  we  propose  to  expand,  not 
decrease,  American  exports  to  swell  the 
arsenal  of   Russia  supplying   every   so- 
phisticated weapon  being  used  by  Hanoi 
to  kill  American  boys  in  increasing  num- 
bers,   supplying    them   with   petroleum, 
and   even   with   the   boats,   tanks,   and 
trucks,  needed  for  shipping  supplies  to 
the  guerrillas  for  that  aspect  of  the  war. 
I   want  to  put  the  evidence  in  the 
Record,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  ac- 
cused of  having  invented  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  consular 
treaty  and  economic  trade  and  economic 
policy— I  have  put  It  In  before  and  I  put 
it  In  again,  because  I  get  it  from  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
which  is  his  proposal  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion that  he  would  like  to  have  occur— 
the  President's  statement: 

Tonight  I  now  ask  and  urge  the  Congress 
to  help  In  foreign  and  commercial  trade 
policies. 


Note  what  he  is  asking.  He  is  asking 
us  to  help  our  foreign  and  commercial 
trade  policies  by  passing  an  East-West 
trade  bill,  and  by  approving  our  consular 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  the  tie-in.  There  is  the  thing 
I  would  be  worrying  about  If  I  were  lead- 
ing the  Government  of  Thailand,  which 
is  betting  its  very  existence  on  Amer- 
ican arms  In  Vietnam.  That  would  worry 
me  as  an  ally  if  I  were  sitting  in  the 
President's  seat  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands If  I  were  in  any  way.  shape,  or 
form  wanting  or  desiring  the  American 
forces  to  win,  I  would  be  worried  about 
the  action  we  are  taking  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Unit^  States  unless  we  placed 
in  the  treaty  a  reservation  which  would 
give  our  diplomats  a  tool  to  help  reduce, 
and  I  believe  it  could  be  used  to  help 
stop,  the  shipment  of  the  flood  of  arms 
from  Russia  to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  of  course, 
what  has  happened  in  Vietnam,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  mentioned, 
is  that  the  enemy  has  fallen  back  to 
phase  2,  the  small  unit,  guerrilla  type 
of  warfare.  That  is  because  we  have 
been  confronting  the  enemy  in  the  main 
force  As  a  result  we  have  turned  the 
corner,  because  the  enemy  had  entered 
into  phase  3.  It  now  has  turned  back  to 
phase  2.  They  look  to  the  time  when 
they  can  once  again  get  back  to  phase 
3  in  their  attempts  to  wrest  the  coun- 
try aw-ay  from  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies. 

What  we  are  now  doing  Is  the  hard 
and  bloody  business  of  finding  and  seek- 
ing the  Vietcong  infrastructure,  to  cap- 
ture and  destroy  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
lines  of  communication  were  and  are 
used  to  aid  and  send  supplies  into  the 
delta  and  the  highlands  to  face  oui 
forces  This  is  an  important  part  of  oui 
operation.  This  type  of  operation  waa 
evidenced  by  Operation  Cedar  Falls  and 
Operation  Junction  City.  We  find  thai 
we  are  hurting  the  Vietcong  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  serious  manpower 
problems.  The  Vietcong  main  force  units 
are  now  being  replenished  and  replaced 
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by  the  North  Vietnamese.  In  other 
words,  the  Vietcong.  in  order  to  replenish 
its  main  force,  must  rely  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  whose  men  are  being 
sent  south,  and  which,  of  course,  have 
to  be  logistically  supported.  So  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
lines  of  communications  within  South 
Vietnam  and  not  make  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  lines  of  communica- 
tions outside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator.  I  would  like  to  get  into 
this. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Make  it  10  minutes,  5 
minutes  from  each  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  destroy  the  lines 
of  communications  within  the  country  it 
means  they  are  still  receiving  logistic 
support  from  outside  if  we  do  not  destroy 
those  lines  of  communirations.  Nobody 
has  contended  that  it  is  going  to  be  easy, 
but  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  state 
that  our  field  commanders  think  we  are 
doing    pretty    well    and    that    we    have 

turned  the  corner 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Militarily? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Militarily.  And  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  our  pacification  pro- 
grams is  in  that  way.  The  people  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  having  the  Vietcong  extort  taxes  from 
them,  take  food  away  from  them,  take 
away  their  yoimg  men  of  14  and  15  years 
of  age  and  draft  them  into  the  Vietcong 
army.  Tiiere  is  growing  resentment 
against  that  activity  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  I  think  is  bound  to  have  benefit 
and  favorable  effects  in  our  winning  the 
people  over  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  winning  them 
over,  we  will  be  giving  them  a  sense  of 
nationality  and  developing  leadership  to 
further  their  .social  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  this  reser\ation.  is  saying  not 
that  we  do  not  want  to  build  these 
bridges  of  friendship,  but  Is  saying,  "Give 
us  one  overt  sign  that  you  want  to  bring 
about  peace,  that  you  reject  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  and  show 
everybody  that  that  is  what  you  want." 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  go  further  into  the  de- 
bate, but  I  see  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI 
wishes  to  enter  into  the  debate,  so  I  shall 
wait  imtil  a  later  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennesseee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  merely  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  today  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  war  in  the 
delta,  south  of  Saigon,  illustrates  that  a 
great  many  people  are  now  tempted 
greatly  to  oversimplify  the  character  of 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam,  to  treat  it 
as  a  war  of  aggre.ssion  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  a  war  to  resist 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  cited,  the  war  in  the 
delta  is  civil  in  character.  There  is  no 
substantial  evidence,  which  I  have  heard, 
that  North  Vietnamese  are  in  the  delta 
in  any  substantial  number. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  my  understanding  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  single  North 
Vietnamese  organization  within  the 
delta.  That  is  what  I  understand  to  be 
a  100-percent  Vietcong  operation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  However,  it  is  the  Viet- 
cong in  the  delta  who  are  providing  food 
and  foodstuffs  to  feed  the  members  of 
the  army  in  the  North  and  the  enemy 
forces  around  Saigon,  which  must  be 
logistically  supplied. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  furnish 
manpower  in  the  north,  as  well. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  this  lead?  to  the  discussion  of 
what  the  Vietcong  are  doing  in  the  delta 
or  el.sewhere.  I  merely  wanted  to  state 
that  some  people  oversimplify  this  tragic 
conflict. 

Of  course  there  is  aggression.  There 
might  be  some  debate  as  to  who  is  the 
greater  aggressor.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  is  aggression.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Vietcong  are  overwhelmingly  in- 
digenous in  character  and  that,  particu- 
larly in  the  delta,  they  resist  the  rule  of 
the  government  now  in  power  in  Saigon. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  illustrates  that  the 
war  i.s  still,  in  considerable  part,  civil  in 
character,  and  in  which  the  United  States 
has  become  a  participant  not  only  in  re- 
.sisting  major  units  from  North  Vietnam, 
but  has  now  taken  over  what  was  so  re- 
cently to  have  been  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibiUty  of  the  government  of  Saigon: 
the  repres.sion  of  the  civil  unrest  and  the 
civil  war  elements  of  the  Vietcong,  even 
in  the  delta. 

So  the  situation  is  extremely  com- 
plicated, and  those  who  say  that  the 
signal  for  peace  must  come  exclusively 
from  Hanoi  tend,  to  me.  to  oversimplify. 
Signals  for  peace  must  come  from  many 
.soui'ces — from  Moscow,  from  Peking, 
from  Hanoi,  from  the  Vietcong,  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  other  elements 
allied  with  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  did  not  get  the  impression 
that  I  was  trying  to  oversimplify  the 
situation.  I  have  seen  enough  of  Viet- 
nam, having  been  there  several  times 
and  having  been  all  over  the  country, 
to  know  that  there  is  no  way  to  simplify 
it.  There  is  no  simple  way  to  tell  what 
is  going  on  there.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  people  to  understand  how  we 
can  enjoy  military  success  when  we  do 
not  have  a  Battle  of  the  Bulge  or  a  Battle 
of  Waterloo — a  battle  which  is  obviously 
a  military  success.  It  is  difficult  to  gage 
military  success. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  hasten  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I,  for  one. 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
simple  struggle.  However,  the  shift  in 
emphasis  t>etween  the  military  forces  of 


the  United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  is  this:  The  United  States,  with 
its  mobility  and  its  great  firepower 
strength,  will  be  used  primarily  to  fight 
the  main-forces  engagements  and  to  en- 
gage in  dynamic  types  of  operation- 
search  and  sweep,  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
whereas  the  units  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  stay  in  rela- 
tively fixed  positions  and  will  engage 
in  antiguerrilla  warfare,  suppression, 
and  pacification  work  in  cooperation 
with  our  Armed  Forces.  We  have  not 
carved  out  the  easiest  job  for  the  Army 
of  Vietnam  in  the  shift  of  emphasis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  are  the  three 
South  Vietnamese  divisions,  which  have 
been  there  for  years,  doing  to  pacify  or 
to  sweep  the  Vietcong,  which  controls 

the  delta? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  at  least  pre- 
vented its  being  taken  over  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  Vietcong.  We  do  control 
the  biggest  market  center  in  the  delta. 
It  has  been  under  the  control  of  ARVN 
for  some  time.  That  is  the  city  of  Can 
Toh. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Texas  of  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  tacit  understanding  between  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  delta  and  the  Viet- 
cong, and  that  it  has  existed  for  years? 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  not  my  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  tacit  understanding.  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
has  evidence  of  it.  I  think  he  should 
present  it  to  us.  because  it  is  something 
we  should  be  aware  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  information 
comes  from  the  public  prints. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  the  Senator 
should  not  believe  everj'thing  he  reads 
in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  comment  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  that  the  question  of 
aggression  is  one  of  doubt,  and  that  it 
might  well  be  said  that  the  United  States 
is  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  said  aggression  might 
be  subject  to  debate.    I  did  not  say   "it 
might  well  be  said."    I  Indicated  that 
some  people  might  say  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
make  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  is  the  aggressor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  Senator 
was  just  citing  a  hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  the  Senator 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee does  not  propose  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  put  words  in  his 
mouth,  and  then  be  Interrogated  there- 
on. If  I  have  a  statement  to  make.  I 
shall  make  it  without  the  assistance  of 
inquirj'  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  position  is  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  the  aggres- 
sors, and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  whether  he  is,  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  stating  that  the 
United  States  is  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  fl:st 
place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  for  one  Senator,  having  the  floor. 
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to  interrogate  another  Senator  who  has 
not  the  fl.oor. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator    is 

correct.  ^     , 

Mr.  GORE.  I  resent  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  undertaking  to  place  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  state- 
ments which  he  did  not  make,  and  then 
proposing  to  ask  him  questions  as  if  he 
had  made  such  statements  or  intended 

so  to  state.  .^     *    <*  t 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   if   I 

am  out  of  order,  I  will  withdraw  the 

''Thr^'PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator's  tune  has  expired.    Who  yields 

time?  .J     ^        ■„ 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 

further? 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  majority  leader  that  since 
this  is  mostly  Democratic  colloquy,  he 
yield  some  time  from  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  only 
one  investigation  has  been  made  about 
where  the  aggression  has  occurred. 
That  was  by  the  legal  committee  of  the 
International  Control  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  Canada,  Poland,  and  India.  I 
believe  That  investigation  was  made  in 
1962  The  report  of  that  commission 
is  available.  In  substance,  it  states  that 
the  North  Vietnamese,  by  infiltration,  by 
the  sending  of  troops  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  and  by  sending  in  infiltrators 
and  subversive  operators,  invaded  South 

Vietnam.  ^    ^. 

If  there  is  any  other  actual  finding  m 
existence  except  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  wish  that  one  of  the  Senators 
on  the  floor  would  make  a  statement  to 
that  effect.  I  know  of  only  one  investi- 
gation, and  that  is  the  one  of  1962  It 
was  made  by  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
Commission  created  by  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord of  1954,  and  its  conclusion  was  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  sending  in- 
filtrators and  others  into  South  Viet- 
nam   ^, 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
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Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  continuing).  To  cre- 
ate disorder,  violence,  and  revolution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me  or  from  anyone  else;  but 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was 
stating  as  a  fact,  in  relation  to  the  pen- 
etration now  going  on  in  the  delta,  was 
that  it  was  by  and  large  almost  entirely, 
if  not  entirely,  a  Vietcong  concentra- 
tion, and  had  been  so,  not  for  years  but 
for  decades. 

It  appears  to  me — and  my  figures, 
again,  are  subject  to  correction — that  as 
far  as  the  forces  opposed  to  us  in  that 
area  are  concerned,  they  number  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  80  percent  South  Vietnamese, 
most  of  whom,  I  suppose,  would  be  con- 
sidered Vietcong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     How   much  tune? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  would  like  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  flojr.  ^       ^     , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  beg  the  Senator  s 

pardon.  .^  .„ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further  to  me  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  answer  one  statement  which  the 
majoritv  leader  has  made,  before  he 
leaves  the  floor.  Could  we  do  that,  and 
then  continue  the  colloquy? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Montana  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wanted  to  comment 
on  the  letter  the  majority  leader  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  the  only 
letter  put  irto  the  Record  today:  there 
may  be  .some  more.  But  I  want  to  keep 
up  to  date  on  them. 

This  one  relates  to  the  alleged  ad- 
vantages of  notification  and  consulta- 
tion. It  says  nothing  about  immunity, 
because  that  is  the  advantage  bearing 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Russian  bear. 
Those  are  the  three  elements  which  are 
involved  in  the  treaty. 

From  that,  the  Secretary  tries  to  build 
the  importance  of  the  treaty  far  beyond 
its  actual  merit.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit that  when  I  hear  the  State  Depart- 
ment talk  about  this  treaty,  it  certainly 
could  be  said  that  never  has  so  much 
been  claimed  by  so  many  for  so  few.  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  actually  written  into 
the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Many  Senators  speak  about  this  treaty 
with  easy  enthusiasm,  alleging  that  it 
is  going  to  free  American  prisoners  when 
thev  get  in  jail.  That  is  not  so.  It  pro- 
vides for  notification  and  consultation 
only.  They  talk  about  the  18,000  persons 
who  would  be  helped  by  it.  That  is  not 
so.  Nine  individuals  only,  on  the  aver- 
age, would  be  helped  each  year. 

It  seems  to  me.  consequently,  that  we 
ought  to  weigh  against  these  few  advan- 
tage.';, so  badly  overclaimed,  the  actual 
merits  of  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  Chamber,  about  some- 
thing he  did  not  incorporate  in  his 
speech. 

I  am  disturbed  about  what  happened 
in  the  State  Department  yesterday.  One 
of  the  arguments  that  has  been  used  by 
some  Senators,  in  private  conversation 
and  perhaps  in  public  debate,  is  that  this 
treaty  is  supposed  to  be  a  matter  by 
which  we  can  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
U.S.S  R.  and  Red  China. 

I  think  it  might  be  good  to  drive  such 
wedges,  if  that  is  possible.  But  I  was 
disturbed  when  the  same  State  Depart- 
ment people,  who  go  around  whispering 
in  the  ears  of  undecided  Senators  that 
they  may  become  wedge  builders  by  vot- 
ing for  the  treaty,  announced  yesterday 
that  the  State  Department  had  lifted  all 
restrictions  upon  travel  by  U.S.  citizens 
to  Albania. 


Mr.  President,  what  i  •■  Albania?  It  is 
a  Communist  country,  to  be  sure.  The 
state  Department's  announcement  pretty 
well  knocks  in  the  head  the  idea  that  you 
have  to  have  American  consulates  to  pro- 
tect the  American  traveler,  because  we 
do  not  even  recognize  Albania,  and  have 
not  recognized  it  for  more  than  20  years. 
Albania  is  entirely  outside  the  realm 
of  diplomatic  recognition,  but  this  action 
does  something  else.  It  puts  the  State 
Department  on  the  side  of  granting  a 
favor  to  Albania,  which  is  a  Chinese 
member  of  the  Communist  bloc  in  Europe 
and  not  a  Soviet  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  importuned  to  court  the  favor  of 
the  Russians  by  a  treaty  which  means 
more  trade  with  Moscow  and.  at  the 
same  time,  conceding  things  to  Albania, 
a  country  alined  with  China.  This  is 
a  situation  which  tends  to  cieate  dissi- 
dence  instead  of  amity  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  confused  by  the  dexterity  by 
which  the  State  Department  can  argue 
every  side  of  every  issue  and  llien  come 
up  with  conclusions  to  serve  their  im- 
mediate purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Ban  on  Al- 
bania Travel  Is  Lifted."  written  by  Ber- 
nard Gwcrtzman.  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  yesterday 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ban  on  Albania  Tr.avel  Is  Lifted 
(  By  Bernard  Gwenzman ) 
The  State  Department  today  lifted  aU  re- 
strictions   on    travel    by    U.S.    citizens    to 

Albania. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  department 
announced  it  was  retaining  Its  stand  on 
travel  to  Cuba.  North  Vietnam.  North  Korea 
and  Red  China  Travel  to  those  areas  Is 
permitted  onlv  by  special  permission. 

Carl  Bartch.  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man said  ending  of  the  travel  prohibition  to 
Communist  Albania  was  not  due  to  any 
changes  In  Albania  but  rather  to  a  fresh 
interpretation  of  the  new  U.S.  passport  regu- 
lations that  went  into  effect  last  year. 

Under  those  regulations,  the  secretary  of 
state  each  year  must  give  reasons  for  any 
travel  ban 

A  full  statement  of  the  department  s  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  current  restrictions  will 
be  listed  In  the  Federal  Register  tomorrow, 
but  Bartch  summed  up  by  saying  travel  was 
banned  to  North  Vietnam  because  of  armed 
hostilities  there,  and  to  North  Korea,  Cuba 
and  Red  China  because  -unrestricted  travel 
to  those  countries  would  seriously  impair  the 
conduct  of  US.  foreign  affairs." 

In  practice,  newsmen  have  had  no  diffi- 
cultv  having  their  passports  approved  for 
travel  to  restricted  area.  But  except  in  rare 
instances,  they  have  had  great  difficulty 
getting  visas  from  those  countries.  In  the 
last  vear  the  department  also  has  permitted 
scholars  and  others  with  legitimate  reasons 
for  travel  to  have  their  passports  authorized. 
Tiny  Albania,  an  enclave  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, "has  been  Communist  since  1945  and 
has  not   had  diplomatic  relations  with   the 
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United  States  since  1948.  It  Is  Isolated  be- 
cause It  has  very  poor  relations  with  neigh- 
boring Yugoslavia  and  In  1961  broke  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  Red  Chinas 
closest  ally  In  the  world  and  relies  on  Peking 
to  a  great  extent  for  economic  aid. 

Bartch  would  not  elaborate  on  reasons  Tor 
maintaining  the  restrictions  on  travel  tothe 
other  countries,  saying  It  Is  ■spelled  out  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been  seeK- 
ing  to  improve  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
for  several  years  and  the  lifting  of  travel 
restrictions  to  Albania  could  be  regarded  In 

this  light.  „     ^ 

Albania  Is  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
but  has  few  ties  with  the  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  since  her  closest  political 
friend  Is  Red  China. 

The  State  Departments  decision  probably 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  were  few 
reasons  not  to  lift  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
n6sscc 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  it  seems  to  me,  has  just  illustrated 
another  tendency  toward  which  so  many 
people  tend,  and  that  is  to  interpret 
everything  that  our  opposition  in  this 
war  does  as  all  bad  and  everything  that 
the  United  States  does  as  all  good. 

A  great  leader  said  a  long  time  ago 
that  war  is  hell.  It  is  destructive.  It  is 
vicious.     It  is  deadly. 

I  am  not  sure  that  an  entirely  un- 
biased observer— which  I  am  not-- 
would  hold  that  there  is  no  element  of 
aggression  involved  when  one  nation, 
without  a  declaration  of  war  against  an- 
other, sails  its  ships  off  its  harbors,  off  its 
shores,  and  bombs  facilities  and  harbors 
and  ports  and,  by  mistake,  destroys 
homes. 

I  am  not  sure  that  an  entirely  un- 
biased observer  would  hold  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  the  United  States 
has  any  more  moral  or  political  or  legal 
right  to  aid  South  Vietnam  than  other 
countries  have  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 

What  we  have  in  Vietnam  Is  a  con- 
frontation of  two  aggressive  cultures.  I 
do  not  like  to  describe  our  culture  as 
aggressive  in  terms  of  the  ugly  connota- 
tions usually  attributed  to  aggression, 
but  the  facts  are  that  our  culture  is 
Judeo-Christlan  in  its  concept  and  evan- 
gelical in  its  zeal,  in  its  religious  fervor, 
and  in  its  political  doctrine. 

We  believe  in  principles — knd  when  I 
say  "we,"  I  include  myself.  We  believe 
in  the  equality  of  man.  We  believe  In 
freedom.  We  believe  in  self-determina- 
tion, and  we  are  willing  to  support  our 
beliefs  with  our  actions,  and  I  applaud 
that. 

When,  as  chairman  of  the  African  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  I  went  to  15  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  I  found  that  the  leaders 
in  almost  all  those  countries,  if  not  all 
of  them,  had  been  educated  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  largely  supported  by  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  of  the 
United  States.    I  took  great  pride  in  that 

fact.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  f)  minutes. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  took  great 
pride  in  that  fact.  My  own  religious  af- 
filiation is  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church.  .  ,    , 

As  a  child  I  contributed  my  nickels 
and  dimes  and  looked  at  the  beautiful 
post  cards  depicting  how  the  mission 
schools  were  bringing  light  and  freedom 
and  a  better  life  to  the  people  in  distant 
and  bereft  lands.  As  a  Senator  I  have 
supported  many  bills  of  foreign  aid. 

So,  we  have  spread  our  culture.  It  has 
been  a  boon  to  mankind  who  have  re- 
ceived it. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  done 
this  but  so  have  our  Western  Allies. 

But  the  shot  heard  round  the  world 
was  fired  in  our  country. 

Democracy  is  still  the  most  treasured 
and  most  revolutionary  political  precept 
known  to  man.  I  am  proud  of  those  pre- 
cepts, and  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  appealed  to  the  mankind  of  the 
world  and  that  we  have  been  aggressive 
in  our  culture,  evangelical  in  our  re- 
ligion, generous  with  our  resources,  and. 
I  think,  noble  in  our  impulses. 

But.  that  neither  means  that  we  have 
always  been  perfect,  nor  that  every  other 
people  on  earth  agree  with  the  nobility 
and  the  perfection  of  our  performance. 
There  is  in  the  world  another  aggres- 
sive culture,  having  sort  of  a  material- 
istic religion,  which  I  reject  and  resist. 
But  it.  too.  has  zeal.  And  it,  too,  has 
spread. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  adopted  war  as 
an  instrument  of  its  spread.  This  we 
have  not  done,  except  that  we  have  been 
drawn  into  conflict,  and  sometimes  under 
circumstances  subject  to  debate. 

But  however  that  may  be.  these  two 
cultures  are  in  confrontation  in  south- 

I  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way  to  live 
in  peace,  because  the  centers  of  these  two 
cultures  now  have  the  power  almost  to 
make  the  world  uninhabitable. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  serves  the  cause 
of  peace,  however,  to  oversimplify  the 
i.ssue,  to  distort  it,  or  to  confuse  the  pur- 
poses and  the  motives  and  the  effect  of 
the  conflict. 

I  only  rose  to  suggest  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  war  or  the  contest  now  under- 
way in  the  delta  south  of  Saigon  illus- 
trated that  this  war  is  no  simple  one 
of  aggression  on  one  side  and  resistance 
to  aggression  on  the  other. 

It  started  with  a  large  element  of  civil 
conflict,  and  it  seemed  to  me — and  it 
still  seems  to  me — that  the  nature  of 
the  hostilities  in  the  delta  illustrate  that 
it  is  still  civil  in  considerable  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Several  Senators  have 
been  to  Vietnam.  I  visited  there  once, 
some  time  ago.  Perhaps  dutv  should 
call  me  to  return  there  to  get  a  firsthand 


view.  Others  seem  to  have  benefited 
therefrom.  Perhaps  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  should  undei-take  to 
gather  firsthand  information. 

I  humbly  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  overwhelming  challenge  of  mankind 
is  to  find  means  of  living  together  with- 
out resort  to  war.  Even  a  brush  fire  can 
be  a  tinder  box.  Even  a  brush  fire  any- 
where can  be  the  spark,  the  tinder  box, 
to  set  underway  a  world  conflagration 
out  of  which  civilization  itself  might  be 
destroyed. 

There  are  now  in  place  in  the  silos 
and  on  the  submarines  sufficient  weap- 
ons which  witliin  a  matter  of  minutes  or 
hours,  according  to  expert  testimony  to 
which  I  have  listened  recently,  could  de- 
stroy more  than  half  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  and  more  than  half  of 
the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union— per- 
haps as  much  as  two-thirds  of  either 
country— and  perhaps  render  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  ultimately  un- 
inhabitable. Yet,  some  people  say  that 
we  should  withhold  nothing  to  crush  our 
foe  in  Vietnam. 

Surelv,  we  could  defeat  North  Vietnam. 
Within 'an  hour  or  less.  North  Vietnam 
could  be  rendered  uninhabitable — even 
by  insects.  So  if  we  wish  to  go  to  this 
extent  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam,  and  if 
the  silence  of  death  is  peace,  it  can  be 
achieved  in  an  hour. 

But,  Mr.  President,  can  the  situation 
be  so  "simplified?  My  purpose  today  in 
injectins  myself  into  this  debate  was  not 
to  get  into  a  controversy,  but,  to  plead 
with  Senators  and  with  all  my  fellow 
Americans  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
oversimplification  of  this  very  compli- 
cated conflict  in  southeast  Asia. 

True,  as  I  have  said,  we  could  bring 
peace— the  silence  of  peace,  if  the  silence 
of  death  is  peace— to  Vietnam;  but  would 
that  not  unleash  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion upon  a  wider  scale?  Would  that  not 
isolate  the  United  States,  even  if  it  did 
not  stir  wider  conflagration,  in  the  family 
of  nations? 

These  things  Illustrate,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  in  focus  this 
tragic,  this  complicated,  this  tremen- 
dously Involved  war  in  which  we  are  a 
participant.  Perhaps  if  we  would  keep 
these  diverse  elements  in  focus  and  avoid 
oversimplification,  avoid  an  emotional 
treatment  of  all  that  the  other  side  does 
as  bad  and  all  that  the  United  States 
does  as  entirely  pure,  not  subject  to  ques- 
tion, a  spirit  of  understanding  might  be 
facilitated.  Perhaps  this  might  facili- 
tate a  means  of  making  the  necessary 
compromises  and  understandings  to 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam,  which  I  would 
earnestly  like  to  see. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  should  like  5  or  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  7  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  deep  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  attempting  to  work 
out  a  solution  of  the  danger  that  exists 
to  the  world  in  South  Vietnam  I  re- 
spectfully state,  however,  that  in  my 
judgment  our  country  has  done  every- 
thing conceivable  to  bring  the  shooting 
to  an  end,  and  to  bring  the  participants 
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in  the  trouble  to  the  negotiating  table. 
We  have  not  failed.  We  have  attempted, 
with  all  our  might,  to  hold  back  and  to 
induce  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  sit  down  with  us 
and  negotiate  an  understanding  that 
would  bring  the  violence  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  an  end. 

It  was  stated  a  moment  ago,  Untor- 
tunately,  North  Vietnam  has  adopted 
war  as  an  instrument  of  its  purpose  t,o 
spread  communism."  I  believe  that  is 
an  accurate  statement.  North  Vietnam 
wants  to  spread  communism,  even 
though  war  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beUeve  I  said  not  only 
North  Vietnam  but  also  other  Communist 
countries.  , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  believe  that  is  the 

^act.  ^       ,  ,    . 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  statea 
that  our  efforts  should  be  to  find  means 
of  living  together  without  resort  to  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  be  base  in  the 
worst  degree  and  unfaithful  to  truth  if 
I  were  to  state  that  my  country  has  not 
tried  to  find  means  of  living  together 
with  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Can  it 
be  said  with  integrity  that  the  Com- 
munists have  sought  a  similar  objective? 
Everywhere  they  are  trying  to  spread  the 
domination  of  communism  by  whatever 
means  are  necessary,  even  to  the  extent 
of  resorting  to  war. 

Our  country,  through  the  President, 
has  stated  that  in  southeast  Asia  we  are 
prepared  to  establish  a  banking  institu- 
tion that  will  provide  financial  help  not 
only  to  South  Vietnam  but  also  to  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam.  Can  there  be  a 
more  charitable  and  a  more  clear-cut 
purpose  of  trying  to  achieve  peace  than 
that  program  of  the  President?  To  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  up  to  the  end 
of  1964  the  United  States  has  provided 
$2.1  billion  of  economic  aid. 

I  do  not  claim  that  everything  our 
country  does  is  right,  but  I  do  say,  in  the 
words  of  Decatur: 

Our  country !  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  In  the  right: 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong! 

The  war  is  going  on.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
refuses  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  might  have 
been  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  refuses 
to  go  to  the  negotiating  table.  In  this 
Chamber — and  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  made  this 
statement — statements  have  been  made 
that  our  coimtry  is  the  aggressor.  I 
wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  20  minutes 
ago:  that  the  only  agency  that  made  an 
investigation  of  the  true  facts  in  South 
Vietnam  reported  that  North  Vietnam 
sent  In  its  Infiltrators  and  subversive 
operators  to  create  violence  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Legal  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Poland,  and  India  In  1962  in- 
vestigated and  reported: 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  arms, 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
Zone  m  the  North  to  the  Zone  in  the  South 


with  the  objective  of  supporting,  organizing 
and  carrying  out  hostile  activities.  Including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone  in 
the  South.  „       ,   , 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  (People  s 
Army  of  Viet  Nam)  has  allowed  the  Zone 
in  the  North  to  be  used  for  inciting,  en- 
couraging and  supporting  hostile  activities 
in  the  Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Administration  in  the 
South. 

Second.  The  statement  was  made, 
either  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in 
other  places,  that  the  United  States  has 
made  prostitutes  out  of  the  women  of 
South  Vietnam.  What  does  the  world 
conclude  when  words  of  that  character 
come  from  high  echelon  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government? 

Third.  Statements  have  been  made 
that  the  United  States  desires  to  estab- 
lish colonial  domination  over  South 
Vietnam  so  as  to  exploit  its  human 
beings  and  its  mineral  resources.  What 
good  can  South  Vietnam  do  for  the 
United  States  economically?  Not  a  sin- 
gle bit  of  good.  Yet,  those  are  the  words 
that  have  come  out  of  this  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fourth.  The  charge 
has  been  made  the  United  States  is  in- 
dulging in  terrorism,  taking  the  lives  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  statement  was  just 
made  that  the  United  States,  by  mistake, 
has  destroyed  the  homes  of  innocent  peo- 
ple in  South  Vietnam.  That  statement 
is  true.  But  never  can  it  be  said  that  the 
United  States  by  design,  by  plan,  or  by 
deliberation  has  taken  the  life  of  a  single 
person,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  in 
South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam,  through  its  Ho  Chi 
Minh  troops  and  through  the  Vietcong. 
has  adopted  a  plan  to  deUberately  and 
designedly  maim  people  and  kill  them. 
Yet  the  charge  is  made  that  the  United 
States  is  the  country  that  is  promoting 
terrorism.  I  cannot  stand  by  and  listen 
to  that  type  of  argument  without  raising 

my  voice. 

Fifth.  The  argument  is  made  that  the 
United  States  is  demanding  uncondition- 
al surrender  and  that,  therefore,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  cannot  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  Five 
times  we  have  paused  in  the  bombing, 
once  for  37  days.  On  each  occasion  we 
continued  the  pause  as  an  Indication  of 
our  purpose  to  negotiate.  On  every  oc- 
casion Ho  Chi  Minh  adamantly  stood  by 
and  never  yielded  for  a  moment.  Our 
Goverrmient  said,  "We  will  quit  the 
bombing;  all  we  ask  you  to  do.  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  is  to  quit  sending  troops  and  mili- 
tary equipment  into  the  South.  If  we 
quit  bombing,  we  do  not  want  you  to  use 
your  military  equipment  to  take  the  lives 
of  American  boys."  Even  that  argument 
has  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  purpose  in 
making  this  presentation  is  to  give  ex- 
pression to  my  honest  judgment  and  not 
to  stand  sUent  while  my  country  is  being 


blackened  and  that  of  the  Communists  is 
being  whitened.  I  would  not  be  at  ease 
at  the  end  of  the  day  if  by  sUence  I  in- 
dicated my  acquiescence  in  the  denuncia- 
tions that  are  repeatedly  being  made 
about  what  our  country  has  tried  to  do. 

We  have  sent,  as  I  recall,  more  than 
$1  billion  into  South  Vietnam,  primar- 
ily to  help  those  people.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion one  further  fact,  and  I  would  be 
delinquent  if  I  did  not  do  so. 

Several  months  ago  the  statement  was 
made  that  our  Government  was  dressing 
its  agents  in  Communist  uniforms,  and 
telling  those  agents  to  go  out  and  rape 
South  Vietnamese  women  and  kill  their 
men  and  their  children  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  blame  on  the  Comjnunists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  2  additional  minutes 

to  me?  ^     .    . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
picked  up  by  Peking  and  Moscow  and 
spread  all  over  the  world  that  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  had  said  that  we. 
in  that  devious  and  deceptive  way,  were 
violating  the  honor  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Vietnamese  women  and  were  destroying 
the  lives  of  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children. 

Now  to  summarize:  We  are  not  the 
aggressors.  We  are  not  trying  to  prosti- 
tute the  women  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  not  seeking  colonial  domination. 
We  are  not  practicing  terrorism.  We 
are  not  demanding  unconditional  sur- 
render. Those  are  my  views,  and  I 
would  be  delinquent  if  I  did  not  state 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hold  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  in  the  highest 
respect.  I  recognize  that  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  reach  some  avenue  through  which 
we  may  procure  peace.  I  know  that  he 
understands,  likewise,  that  I  am  seeking 
that  same  avenue. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  references.  Perhaps  if  this 
exchange  has  served  no  other  purpose. 
it  has  illustrated  that  both  of  us  hold 
sincere  views  and  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity,  considering  the  objective  and 
goal  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  wishes  to  make  an  address  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  reservation. 

We  have  been  for  the  last  hour  lis- 
tening to  an  interesting  colloquy,  en- 
gaged in  by  three  of  my  fellow  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
who  represent  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  division  of  opinion  that  has  been 
manifested  by  them,  the  divided  unity 
which  exists,  the  acrimony,  the  criticism, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  have  been 
expressing,  all  by  able,  diligent,  and 
loyal  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, are,  in  my  opiriion  most  signifi- 
cant signs  of  our  times.    But  they  are 
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going  to  shrink  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  growing  division  of 
opinion  throughout  the  country,  among 
the  people  generally,  among  the  parents 
of  the  boys  in  Vietnam  and  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  confront  the  pos- 
sibility of  service  there,  and  among  the 
populace  generally,  if  we  do  nothing  dif- 
ferent, in  the  whole  war  picture  in 
Vietnam  from  continuing  the  same 
monotonous,  bloody  formula  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  with  comparative 
futility,  for  5  long  years. 

What  is  that  formula?  Draft  boys. 
Draft  men.  Send  them  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam. Send  strategic  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  Russia.  Send  over  400  items, 
different  in  nature,  to  Russia  to  relieve 
its  consumer  economy  and  to  strengthen 
its  industrial  complex.  Do  nothing  to 
discourage  the  Russians  from  sending 
to  Vietnam  all  of  the  modern  weapons  re- 
quired to  kill  the  boys  whom  we  draft  and 
send  there,  and  to  continue  to  escalate 
our  casualty  hsts.  In  the  main,  that  has 
been  the  formula,  at  least  for  the  last 
3  years,  and  increasingly  since  Oc- 
tober 12  when  the  President  by  Exec- 
utive order  expanded  our  shipments  of 
supplies  to  step  up  the  capacity  of  Russia 
to  supply  additional  armaments  to  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam.  So  I  think  we  must 
try  something  different. 

I  am  impressed  by  one  statement  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Gore] 
made,  when  he  said  that  the  signals  for 
peace  have  to  come  from  many  sources. 
I  quite  agree.  We  have  sent  them  out 
repeatedly  from  the  United  States.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not  done 
it  very  adroitly,  certainly  not  with 
effectiveness,  although  we  should  not 
criticize  him  for  trying.  Perhaps  one 
cannot  be  effective  under  a  situation 
where  the  punishment  received  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  probably  not  so 
large  as  the  economic  and  military  input 
they  are  receiving  from  their  allies  in 
Russia  and  China.  But  he  is  right  when 
he  says  that  a  signal  for  peace  could 
come  from  Moscow.  This  reservation 
might  help  promote  that  signal,  because 
if  this  reservation  should  be  attached,  all 
we  would  need  to  shorten  the  war  would 
be  one  telephone  call  from  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  Kremlin  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  war  in  Hanoi.  It  could  go 
something  like  this,  to  put  it  in  Ameri- 
can laymen's  language: 

"Hello.  Ho.  This  is  Kosygin  talking. 
We  are  having  a  little  trouble  with  our 
American  friends.  We  are  also  having  a 
lot  of  trouble  keeping  up  our  economy 
and  manufacturing  products  as  fast  as 
we  should  like  to.  We  must  continue  to 
get  impo!  ts  from  the  United  States  if  we 
are  going  to  utilize  them  in  our  econ- 
omy and  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the 
weapons  you  need  in  this  war.  Now  we 
are  all  for  you,  plea.se  be  assured,  but 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
tions, Ho.  You  know  that.  So  we  are 
going  to  have  to  taper  off  with  our  war 
supplies  to  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  them  off  entirely. 
We  are  breaking  this  news  to  you  gently. 
Make  the  best  deal  you  can  and  move 
soon  because  we  are  no  longer  going  to 
be  your  arsenal  for  war  supplies." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of  sig- 
nal  for  peace  that  could  come  out  of 


Moscow,  evolving  from  thio  kind  of  reser- 
vation. That  is  the  kind  of  signal  for 
peace  which  would  be  effective  and  bring 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  th.^  negotiating  table 
mighty  fast.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  advise  the  State  De- 
partment of  this  experiment  which  we 
would  like  to  have  them  undertake,  with 
no  possibility  of  hurting  anyone  but  with 
a  great  pos.sibility  of  shortening  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  to  supply  aid  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh  so  that  Moscow  can  keep  up 
its  rivalry  with  Peking  for  influence  in 
Hanoi.  But,  does  it  not  occur  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  regardless 
of  how  much  help  the  Soviet  Union  sends 
to  Hanoi,  that  the  dominant  influence 
there  politically  is  now  and  by  nature  of 
things  will  be  in  the  future  Pekingese  and 
not  Muscovite? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  it  will,  be- 
cause of  the  situation  of  geography,  be- 
cause of  race,  and  because  of  culture. 
That  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  it  not  occur  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the  So- 
viets are  aware  of  this  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  only  reasoning  they  could  have 
is  that  perhaps  they  want  to  keep  the 
United  States  bogged  down  and  involved, 
wasting  men,  materiel,  and  money  in 
pursuing  the  war  in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  It.  What  is  it  costing  the  Rus- 
sians? They  are  short  of  many  indus- 
trial supplies  but  they  are  getting  them 
from  this  country  and  Hanoi  thus  gets 
the  arms  it  needs — via  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  arms  will  then  eventually  be  used 
against  our  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  400  different  items  we  now 
make  available  to  Communist  Russia, 
some  of  them  on  credit.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, this  new  automobile  factory  which 
is  going  to  be  set  up  in  Russia,  under  Flat 
management  from  Italy,  in  part  with 
money  borrowed  from  our  American  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  Some  of  our  exports 
will  be  exchanged  for  Russian  imports 
which  will  drive  down  American  raw 
material  prices  in  our  own  economy,  such 
as  timber  and  furs,  the  importation  of 
which  will  add  to  the  price  distress  in 
this  country  for  those  products. 

What  are  we  really  doing  to  induce 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  to 
come  to  the  peace  table? 

Ho  Chi  Minh  has  a  very  good  formula 
operating  for  him.  Let  us  put  ourselves 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  place,  and  we  wonder 
why  he  has  not  answered  any  of  the  36 
suggestions  for  peace  negotiation  which 
President  Johnson  states  he  has  sent  out 
to  him? 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  is 
telling  the  truth  on  this  report  of  his 
repeated  calls  for  peace. 

Will  someone  please  indicate  what  we 
would  have  to  do  to  make  Ho  Chi  Minh 
come  to  the  conference  table,  when  the 
means  of  shipping  him  petroleum  and 
materiel  of  war  are  shipped  to  him  free 
from  Moscow?     This  is  good  for  Ho. 

He  impresses  into  service  many  of  the 
soldiers  for  his  army  who  are  not  even 
for  him.    He  picks  them  up  in  the  north. 


He  takes  them  away  from  the  peasants 
in  the  Delta  area  of  the  south.  He  has 
something  pretty  good  going  for  him 
there.  He  is  safe  and  free  from  bomb- 
ing. His  people  are  not  subject  to  the 
kind  of  bombing  that  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  and  other  German  cities  got. 
Ho  tells  his  people,  "Don't  worry.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  bombed  as  tlic  peo- 
ple of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  in 
Japan." 

We  have  got  to  induce  him  in  some  way 
to  come  to  the  conference  table.  We 
cannot  do  it  unless  we  do  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  have  been  doing 
these  past  5  war  torn  years.  Lyndon 
Johnson  could  not  do  it  in  36  tries.  I 
say  that  Kosygin  can  do  it  in  one  effort 
with  one  telephone  call:  "Hello.  Ho. 
The  deal  is  all  over.  Ho.  We  have  gotten 
ourselves  in  a  bad  spot.  Our  people 
want  a  little  bit  more  of  those  consumer 
goods.  They  have  had  a  taste  of  it  and 
we  cannot  continue  to  utilize  our  labor 
force,  oiu-  materials,  and  our  machinery, 
to  continue  sending  you  all  these  war 
supplies.  We  are  going  to  have  to  dis- 
continue our  assistance.  Good  luck.  Ho. 
old  fellow,  but  count  us  out." 

We  stand  a  chance  to  get  the  war 
over  in  that  way  if  our  President  and 
his  diplomats  will  use  this  reservation 
as  a  device  for  influencing  Russia  to 
cease  its  effective  program  of  prolong- 
ing the  Vietnamese  war.  That  could 
shorten  the  war,  Mr.  President.  That 
will  shorten  It,  in  my  opinion.  President 
Johnson,  having  failed  36  times  in  try- 
ing for  peace  under  prevailing  conditions, 
I  suggest  the  Senate  make  at  least  this 
one  attempt  of  its  own  to  open  up  a  new 
approach  to  peace. 

The  President  can  try  for  the  37th, 
the  38th,  or  the  39th  time,  but  it  is  a 
maladroit  system  to  seek  peace  by  call- 
ing upon  our  enemy  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  while  he  thinks  he  is  win- 
ning. 

The  other  way  I  have  just  described 
seems  to  be  a  lot  more  realistic,  positive, 
practical,  and  workable  procedure  since 
it  will  convince  our  enemy  he  cannot 
win  because  his  war  supplies  from  Rus- 
sia have  been  shut  off. 

I  thirik  that  Senators  should  vote  to 
insist  that  we  give  our  boys  and  our 
country  that  opportunity  for  peace  and 
not  deny  it  by  saying,  "No,  we  will  just 
use  the  same  old  routine  which,  after  5 
years,  and  36  Presidential  pleas,  and 
50.000  casualties,  has  brought  no  pros- 
pects for  peace." 

Today,  the  majority  leader  stated  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  could  go  on  for  many, 
many  years.  I  am  afraid  he  may  be 
right.  This  reservation,  however,  pro- 
vides a  realistic  opportunity  to  end  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  in  fact, 
the  ratification  of  this  Consular  Pact 
could  be  that  illusive  first  step  toward 
an  end  to  our  differences  with  the  So- 
viets, that  step  which  some  felt  was 
taken  when  administration-pressured, 
massive  wheat  sliipments  to  Russia  were 
agreed  to,  or  again  when  we  ratified  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  or  more  re- 
cently, when  by  Executive  order  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1966.  the  shipment  of  some  400 
new  types  of  exports  to  Russia  was  au- 
thorized, if  there  were  any  concrete  in- 
dication this  could  be  that  first  step  to- 
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ward  world  peace,  then  I  would  take  it 
unhesitatingly.    But  let  us  consider  the 

facts.  „       .     . 

Recent  efforts  by  Soviet  Russia  to  un- 
dermine freedom,  in  particular  in  Viet- 
nam need  little  documentation;  they 
are  well  known  to  us  all.  Propaganda- 
wise  we  are  today  labeled  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  an  aggressor  nation.  World  opinion 
mobilization  against  us  is  an  ever  cur- 
rent Soviet  tactic.  Massive  shipments 
by  Russia  of  arms  and  ammunition  and 
all  manner  of  military  supplies  now 
going  into  the  North  Vietnamese  hands, 
are  being  deployed  against  our  American 
and  Allied  troops  this  very  moment. 

Mr  President,  if  ratification  were  In- 
deed that  first  step  toward  peace,  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  generally 
never  hesitated  to  disregard  any  or  all 
parts  of  our  agreements  with  them,  when 
it  was  to  their  benefit  to  do  so.  might  be 
overlooked.  ,     „ 

Let  us  overlook  almost  all.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
would  end  present  hostilities.  Or  if  we 
were  yet  In  that  cold  war  period,  perhaps 
this  treaty  ratification  would  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  world  peace. 

But  from  everything  we  can  see.  this 
is  not  that  first  step,  and  most  certainly 
we  are  no  longer  in  that  cold  war  era. 
This  is  an  extremely  hot  war  era.  The 
greatest  number  of  American  casualties 
suffered  thus  far  In  Vietnam  In  any 
7-day  period,  occurred  just  last  week. 

The  January  12,  1967,  issue  of  the  Re- 
Dorter  contained  a  very  interesting  and 
enlightening  article  by  Albert  Parry  en- 
titled "Soviet  Aid  to  Vietnam." 

The  article  made  specific  reference  to 
reports  by  a  Soviet  newsman  and  pic- 
tures taken  by  Soviet  camermen  who 
recently  accompanied  Vietcong  guerrilla 
units  operating  within  35  miles  of 
Saigon. 
It  is  from  reports  like  tliese — 

Said  Parry — 
that  we  get  an  impression  of  the  growing 
Russian  presence  in  Vietnam.  The  picture 
can  be  filled  out  by  bits  and  pieces  of  infor- 
mation, some  casual  and  scattered,  yet  slg- 
nlflcant.  and  the  Soviet  and  other  East  Eu- 
ropean press;  the  monitored  texts  of  the  sur- 
prisingly frequent  broadcasts  on  the  subject 
emanating  from  sundry  East  European  radio 
stations;  and  the  reports  on  the  topics  reach- 
ing us  from  a  wide  range  of  non-Communist 
diplomats,  soldiers,  seamen,  newsmen,  trav- 
elers, and  other  observers  In  Southeast  Asia. 
And  one  thing  Is  clear:  the  Russians  are 
stepping  up  their  aid  to  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  sheer  logistics  Involved, 
the  Russians  are  shipping  tons  and  tons 
of  military  supplies  via  the  7,500-mile 
sea  lanes  from  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviets  themselves  claimed  not  long  ago 
that  more  than  half  the  vessels  entering 
the  harbor  of  Haiphong  were  ships  of 
Soviet  registry. 

I  know  Mr.  President,  that  on  the  day 
I  left  the  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
where  I  was  a  visitor  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  Kitty  Hawk  some  4  weeks  ago, 
there  were  12  ships  in  Haiphong,  one  of 
which  was  of  Hong  Kong  registry  one  of 
which  was  of  Chinese  registry,  and  10  of 
which  were  of  Soviet  registry. 

Quoting  further  from  the  Reporter 
article,  "Odessa-Mamma,"  as  the  Rus- 
sians fondly  call  the  port,  Is  the  fore- 
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most  source  of  all  this  traffic.  An  Eng- 
lish-language broadcast  from  Moscow  to 
southern  Asia  on  December  23,  1965. 
exulted : 

Odessa  is  the  biggest  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Its  busiest  route  Is  the  one  leading  to  Hai- 
phong. A  constant  caravan  of  big  merchant 
ships  is  plying  this  lane. 

Continuing  with  the  article: 
In  March  1966,  in  reply  to  Chinese  charges 
that  the  Soviet  help  to  Hanoi  was  all  too 
scant,  the  Moscow  leaders  sent  a  confidential 
letter  to  all  fraternal  Communist  parties. 
Carefully  leaked  out  to  the  world  at  large 
via  the  East  German  Communists  (who  sent 
copies  to  their  connections  in  Bonn),  the  let- 
ter stressed  that  in  1965  North  Vietnam  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviet  Union  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipment  worth  half  a  bUUon  rubles 
($555  million).  The  list  Included  rocket  in- 
stallations and  conventional  anti-aircraft 
guns,  MIGS  and  other  planes,  and  tanks, 
coastal  artillery,  and  small  warships. 

Since  the  fall  of  1965,  the  number  of  con- 
ventional anti-aircraft  guns  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  risen  from  fifteen  hundred  to  at 
least  five  thousand;  one  unofficial  estimate  In 
Washington  puts  the  flgvire  at  seven 
thousand. 


Mr.  President,  I  note  at  this  point  that 
North  Vietnam  has  the  most  sophisti- 
cated air  defense  that  any  of  our  pilots 
has  ever  seen. 

I  continue  to  read ; 

In  the  fall  of  1965  there  were  only  four 
North  Vietnamese  batteries  firing  SAMS.  By 
early  October,  1966,  this  number  had  risen 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  each  with  six 
launchers.  There  were  then  some  130  sites 
from  which  the  batteries  could  operate; 
twenty  per  cent  were  occupied  and  active  In 
any  given  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  are  not 
merely  supplying  arms,  ammimltion.  and 
other  equipment.  Extensive  training 
programs  within  Rtissia  both  for  North 
Vietnamese  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel are  an  integral  part  of  Soviet 
assistance,  in  addition  to  extensive  tech- 
nical assistance  by  Russian  experts  domi- 
ciled in  North  Vietnam. 
I  continue  to  read: 

The  sheer  numerical  record  Is  impressive. 
On  March  15.  1966.  Radio  Moecow 
boasted  that  at  that  time  neariy  three  thou- 
sand young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  were 
studying  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  while 
a  total  of  2,300  Soviet  experts  worked  In 
North  Vietnam  In  the  years  1955-1964,  some 
4  500  Vietnamese  experts  had  been  trained 
In  the  Soviet  colleges  and  universities  by  the 
spring  of  1966. 

The  most  significant  case  In  training  in- 
volves the  North  Vietnamese  air  cadets  now 
being  taught  by  Soviet  Air  Force  veterans 
to  fly  supersonic  MIG-21  jets. 

The  Mig-21  is  the  hottest  interceptor 
that  the  Soviets  have.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  a  very,  very  fine  interceptor, 
and  one  that  our  owia  aircraft  and  our 
own  pilots  have  great  difficulty  In  deal- 
ing with. 

I  continue  to  read : 

One  group  of  cadets  succeeds  another  at 
graduation  ceremonies  .... 

In  mid-December  western  Intelligence 
raised  its  unofficial  estimate  of  the  number 
of  MIGS  In  Vietnam  to  180  or  even  200.  the 
latest  being  some  delta-wlnged  MIG-21Cs 
and  -2lDs. 

Mr.  President,  other  Commimist  na- 
tions besides  Russia,  of  course,  are  aid- 
ing North  Vietnam,  with  certainly  a  lot 


of  urging,  advice,  and  assistance  from 
the  So\1ets. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Of  the  "people's  democracies"  contributing 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh  today,  East  Germany  Is 
probablv  the  most  active.  Military  aid  .  .  . 
Includes  arms  and  electronic  equipment 
especially  made  to  stand  up  In  tropical 
weather;  also  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  so 
Important  for  messenger  service  on  North 
Vietnam's  war-torn  roads  where  automobiles 
cannot  get  through  easily  .... 

I  point  out  that  bicycles  are  a  very  im- 
portant war  item  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

By  extending  the  handlebar  and  plac- 
ing a  pole  behind  the  seat  and  push- 
ing it  along  the  road,  a  North  Vietnamese 
can  carry  500  pounds  of  rice.  It  does 
not  take  very  long  to  figure  how  many 
bicycles  it  will  take  to  move  a  ton  of 
rice  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 

I  continue  to  read : 

The  major  part  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  medical 
supplies  seems  to  come  from  East  Germany, 
and  a  hundred  East  German  doctors  are 
reported  to  be  serving  In  North  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  the  eight  hundred  Russians 
reportedly  already  present  In  North  Vietnam 
on  air-defense  missions,  some  East  German 
officers  and  men  are  rumored  to  be  em- 
ployed in  North  Vietnam's  missile  training. 
In  goods  and  capital  aid  not  directly  of  the 
war-materiel  kind,  Ulbricht's  government  Is 
thought  to  have  delivered  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
from  June  1965  to  October  1966.  a  total  of 
$4  million  worth.  .  .  .  Besides,  regular  com- 
merce between  East  Germany  and  North 
Vietnam  amounts  to  over  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  consisting  mostly  of  industrial  wares 
going  to  North  Vietnam  and  some  food  and 
consumer  goods  being  sent  to  East  Germany. 


It  is  really  Interesting  to  note  that 
with  all  of  the  hue  and  cry  from  some  of 
our  professional  bleeding  hearts  in  this 
coimtry  concerning  how  we  are  treating 
the  North  Vietnamese,  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  how  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
treating  their  own  people. 

They  do  not  have  enough  food  to  eat. 
and  yet  they  export  their  f(X)d  in  ex- 
change for  war  material.  I  wonder  why 
the  bleeding  hearts  do  not  jump  on 
them. 

I  continue  to  read : 

But  the  bloc's  largest  economic  aid  to 
and  trade  with  Hanoi  is.  of  course,  extended 
bv  the  Soviet  Union.  Gathered  at  a  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  In  mid-October  1966.  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  eight  allies  agreed  to 
give  about  $1  billion  worth  of  additional 
help  to  Hanoi  In  materiel  and  money,  of 
which  $800  million  is  to  come  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  others'  contributions  are 
typified  by  the  Polish  pledge  of  $30  million. 
.  Although  precise  figures  are  difficult 
to  obUin,  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  ten 
years  through  1964.  Soviet  economic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  totaled  some  $350  million.  .  .  . 
Moscow's  exports  to  North  Vietnam  rose 
from  $47.6  million  in  1964  to  more  than  $74.8 
million  In  1965 — this  of  course  In  addition 
to  some  $555  million  worth  of  arms  sent  in 
1965  alone.  .  .   . 

In  Its  German -language  broadcast  to  Ger- 
many on  June  21,  1965,  Radio  Moscow  de- 
clared that  of  the  funds  that  North  Vietnam 
was  then  getting  from  socialist  countries 
(including  China),  nearly  half  came  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  third  of  this  Soviet  aid. 
the  broadcast  said,  was  given  free  of  charge. 
Some  fifty  Industrial  enterprises  had  by  then 
been  built  or  rebuUt  with  Soviet  technical 
aid.  Such  Soviet-assisted  plants  produced 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  Its  coal  and 
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more  than  half  of  Its  machine  tools.  The 
country's  power,  mining,  engineering,  and 
technical  Industries  were  all  helped  or  run 
by  the  Russian  donors  and  advisers. 

Prom  other  Soviet  sources  we  learn  that 
the  economic  division  of  the  Soviet  embassy 
in  Hanoi  is  In  charge  of  all  this  aid.  ...  An 
economist  staff  member  (of  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy) supervises  Soviet  engineers  and  other 
experts  who  serve  In  the  expansion  of  the 
Haiphong  port,  at  the  Hanoi  machine-tool 
works  In  the  construction  of  a  large  re- 
frigerating plant,  at  an  electrical-supply 
factory,  and  at  the  coffee  and  tea  planta- 
tions. It  la  claimed  that  the  machine-tool 
plant,  coverUig  fourteen  acres.  Is  entirely 
fitted  out  with  Soviet  equipment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  that  machine-tool 
plant  IS  one  of  the  targets  earmarked  for 
destruction  by  our  gallant  Air  Force. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Another  staff  member  of  the  Embassy's 
economic  division  Is  In  charge  of  other  Soviet 
engineering  crews  busy  in  North  Vietnam's 
mines.  geologlc.U  exploration  for  more 
minerals  and  metals,  and  projects  aimed  at 
the  e.xpanslou  of  certain  of  the  country's 
large  Industrial  enterprises.    .  . 

The  nation  we  are  asked  to  sign  this 
treaty  wath,  Mr.  President,  is  that  nation, 
Soviet  Russia,  which  has  it  within  her 
power  to  end  that  war  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  over  7,000 
Americano  and  tor  the  infliction  of  over 
47,000  American  casualties. 

Let  the  Soviet  Union  bring  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  conference  table:  let  the  So- 
viets discontinue  their  shipment  of  tons 
and  tons  of  militaiT  supplies  into  North 
Vietnam  and  then  let  us  consider  this 
ratification. 

In  the  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
me  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  was  noted  that 
what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  preclude  the  establishment 
of  bridges  between  East  and  West. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
simply  to  say:  "By  some  overt  deed  or 
act,  show  us  that  you  reject  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  Show  us 
that  you  will  not  foment  the  takeover 
of  government  by  military  means." 

If  they  want  to  sell  communism  on  Its 
own  merits.  I  have  no  objection,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  can  do  so  In  any 
country  that  is  relatively  progressive  and 
prosperous. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  no  establish- 
ment of  Communist  governments  in  this 
world  without  resort  to  military  force. 
I  understand  that  some  people  in  this 
country  are  concerned  because  the  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  is  not  a  popu- 
larly elected  government  in  the  sense 
that  we  understand  popularly  elected 
government. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  no  govern- 
ments behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  are 
elected  in  the  sense  that  we  understand 
an  elected  government,  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  rightly  so,  that  we  should 
be  concerned  with  the  protection  and 
well-being  of  American  tourists  travel- 
ing in  Russia.  The  opinion  has  also  been 
expressed  by  many  that  vastly  increased 
East- West  trade  will  help  bring  an  end 
to  present  differences. 

Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  Soviets  will  Ukely  con- 
tinue to  harass,  mistreat,  even  arrest 


and  imprison  our  citizens  whenever  It 
suits  Soviet  propaganda  purposes.  In 
that  connection,  it  Is  a  little  amusing  that 
we  are  reluctant  to  allow  Stalin's  daugh- 
ter to  seek  political  asylum  in  this  coun- 
try because  we  are  afraid  it  would  upset 
our  delicate  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  some  member  of  a  highly 
placed  American  family  defected  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  anyone  think  the 
Russians  would  waste  any  time  in  parad- 
ing that  person  in  Red  Square  and  mak- 
ing all  possible  propaganda  capital  out 
of  the  situation?  Who  is  really  serious 
about  reducing  tensions  In  the  world? 
And  there  is  no  assurance  that  in- 
creased trade  will  ease  tensions. 

While  I  am  extremely  concerned,  as 
we  all  are.  about  the  safety  of  our  tour- 
ists, I  believe  that  our  primary  concern 
should  be  for  those  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  personnel  and  other  Allied 
servicemen— the  gallant  Australians,  the 
courageous  Koreans,  New  Zealanders. 
and  others — who  are  dally  risking  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  order 
that  Vietnam  and  other  southeast  Asia 
nations  may  determine  by  themselves, 
and  for  themselves,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  and  their  peoples  desire. 

First  things  first,  Mr.  President.  As 
I  have  stated,  let  Soviet  Russia  help 
bring  this  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  Let 
them  bring  an  end  to  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can and  allied  lives.  Let  there  be  some 
tangible,  meaningful  move  toward  peace 
by  the  Soviets.  Then  let  us  consider  this 
treaty. 

My  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  has  of- 
fered a  reservation  to  deter  implementa- 
tion of  the  Consular  Pact  until  peace  or, 
in  effect,  concrete  mxives  toward  peace 
In  Vietnam  are  forthcoming.  It  Is  a 
wise  reservation,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

If  it  were  adopted,  I  believe  I  could 
reconsider  my  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty.  But  unless  this  res- 
ervation is  adopted.  I  cannot  reconsider 
my  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

I  cannot  see  why  our  gestures  of 
friendship  toward  the  Communist  coun- 
tries must  always  be  unilateral.  Can  we 
not  Eisk  something  in  return?  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  too  much  to  ask:  "Stop  kill- 
ing our  people  with  your  weapons.  Stop 
killing  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  with 
your  weapons.  Reject  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy."  The  day  the 
Communists  reject  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy,  then  we  will  in  our 
time  see  no  war.  and  perhaps  we  wiU  see 
no  war  for  generations  to  come. 

Let  us  remember  who  started  the  war. 
Plainly,  we  are  not  the  aggressor. 

I  listened  to  some  debate  today  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  we  are  the 
aggressor.  The  clandestine  infrastruc- 
ture for  the  conduct  of  war  in  South 
Vietnam  was  created  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
with  the  aid  of  Peking,  before  the  French 
had  left  southeast  Asia.  Do  not  think 
for  one  moment  that  everybody  who 
opposed  the  French  now  opposes  the 
established  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  have  been  in  the  field  with 
Vietnamese  soldiers  who  won  their  battle 
spurs  fighting  agaiiist  the  French.    They 


fought  against  the  French  because  they 
wanted  to  create  In  Vietnam  a  climate  in 
which  they  could  determine  and  plot 
their  own  lives  and  their  own  destinies 
without  outside  interference.  This  they 
cannot  do  if  a  clandestine  infrastructure, 
armed,  possessed  of  main  force  units  to 
fight,  brings  the  people  under  complete 
subjugation.  Then  there  will  be  no  pop- 
ular decisions.  Then  everything  will  be 
dictated  from  the  top. 

Let  us  in  the  Senate  say  today  to  the 
Soviet  Union:  "We  desperately  want  to 
establish  these  bridges  with  you.  But 
before  we  do  so,  give  us  some  justifica- 
tion. Show  us  a  little  good  faith.  We 
will  overlook  the  50-some-odd  treaty  and 
convention  commitments  that  you  have 
breached  with  us.  We  will  overlook 
the  misrepresentations,  the  scrap  paper 
treatment  that  you  have  given  us  in  our 
sacred  commitments  to  each  other,  if 
you  will  simply,  by  an  overt  act,  show 
us  that  you  desire  to  see  a  world  at 
peace." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  thereby  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  am  about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  Mundt  reservation  No.  2,  the  reserva- 
tion to  be  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  be 
made  the  pending  business;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Fui.- 
BRiGHTl,  or  whomever  he  or  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  with  Senator  Curtis,  the  author 
of  the  reservation.  He  shares  with  me 
the  optimistic  hope  that  my  reservation 
will  be  adopted,  in  which  event  his  reser- 
vation will  be  unnecessary.  But  if  the 
fates  go  against  us  and  my  reservation 
Is  rejected,  he  will  then  offer  his  reserva- 
tion immediately  following;  and  if  he 
can  have  that  consideration,  he  is  willing 
to  get  along  with  that  amount  of  time, 
and  we  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  consumed  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     We  will  take  the 

""rhe    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  r,       J     *    T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
narliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  constitutes  business  before  the  ab- 
sence of  another  quorum  can  be  sug- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
not  had  a  completed  quorum  call  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  necessary  that  business  Intervene  be- 
tween two  suggestions  of  the  absence  of 
aquorxmi?  ,^  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  completes  the  quorum  call 
another  quorum  call  would  not  be  in 
Older  if  a  point  of  order  were  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caai 

the  roll.  „      .^     ^    T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  report  on  the  time  which  has 
been  consumed?  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  60  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      And    the    other 

side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ap- 
proximately 55  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller].  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

EESERVATION  POINTS  UP  THE  "TIMING  PROBLEM" 
OF   CONSUXAR  TREATY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  reservation  to  the  proposed  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vides that  there  will  be  no  exchange  of 
Instruments — in  other  words,  that  the 
treaty  will  not  take  effect— until  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines and  advises  the  Congress  as  fol- 
lows: First,  either  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  combat  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam—which, for  all  practical  purposes 
would  mean  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
over — or,  second,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
our  combat  forces  from  South  Vietnam  is 
not  being  prevented  or  delayed  because 
of  military  assistance  furnished  North 
Vietnam  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  adop- 
tion of  this  reservation  will  not  reqtiire 


renegotiation  of  the  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  would  be  the  case  of  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
only  thing  affected  would  be  the  time  the 
treaty  became  operative.  Once  the 
President  determines  and  advises  the 
Congress  that  either  of  the  two  situa- 
tions exists,  the  treaty  would  go  into 
effect. 

This  reservation  points  up  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  principal  problem   with 
the  treaty.    Perhaps  this  problem  can  be 
made  more  clear  by  asking  whether  my 
colleagues   would   have   voted   for   this 
treaty  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.     I  doubt  that  they  would  have, 
and  the  reason,  of  course,  would  have 
been  that  public  opinion  would  have  been 
incensed  over  such  action  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union,  directly  or  through  its 
military  assistance  to  Cuba,  was  posing  a 
threat  to  the  lives  of  many  of  our  people. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  to  the  timing  of  this 
resolution  of  ratiflcation,  with  the  So- 
viet Union  furnishing  over  95  percent  of 
the  petroleum  and  all  of  the  sophisticated 
weapons  used  by  North  Vietnam  against 
our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies.    These 
weapons  do  not  merely  pose  a  threat,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  missiles  in  Cuba. 
They  are  actually  killing  and  wounding 
our  people ;  and  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  pro- 
pose to  continue  to  make  this  assistance 
available  so  that  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  our  people  will  go  on. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  Is  taking 
place  12,000  miles  away,  whereas  Cuba  is 
only  90  miles  off  our  shores,  I  simply  can- 
not see  that  the  mileage  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  timing  of  the  proposed  rati- 
fication is,  in  my  judgment,  very  bad. 
What  is  the  justification  for  ratifying 
this  treaty?  I  believe  the  basic  reason 
was  given  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
when  he  said,  as  shown  on  page  41  of 
the  hearings  record : 


I  think  It  Is  also  important  for  us  to  try  to 
find  those  points  at  which  we  can  put  rela- 
tions on  a  more  normal  and  peaceful  basis 
wherever  possible. 


I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
say  that  the  main  reason  for  the  treaty 
Is  to  Insure  some  measure  of  protection 
to  the  18,000  U.S.  citizens  who  travel  in 
the  Soviet  Union.     And  it  is  true  that 
upon  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  both 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  by  the  Soviet  Presid- 
ium these  tourists  would  be  assured  of 
notification  going  to  our  representatives 
of  their  imprisonment  and  of  some  vis- 
itation   privileges    by    our    representa- 
tives— although  the  extent  of  these  visit- 
ations is  somewhat  nebulous.    On  the 
other  hand,  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
on  page  8  of  the  hearings  record  reveals 
that  only  about  eight  of  our  visitors  to 
the  Soviet  Union  per  year  have  been  de- 
tained; and  it  is  In  this  context,  rather 
than  in  the  context  of  the  total  of  18,000 
tourists,  that  I  believe  this  feature  of  the 
treaty's  ratification  should  be  considered. 
Viewed  in  this  light.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  Secretary  of  State's  point  that  we 
should  put  relations  on  a  more  normal 
and    peaceful    basis    wherever    possible 
looms  as  the  principal  and  overriding 
reason  for  ratification. 


May  I  say  that  I  beUeve  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  concur  that  we  should 
strive  to  have  more  normal  and  peaceful 
relations   with   the    Soviet  Union.     But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  take 
this  action  at  all  times — during  a  Cuban 
missile  crisis  or  during  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.    There  is  a  time  for  action  and 
there  may  be  a  time  when  action  might 
well  cause  reactions  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interest.     The  Secretary's  point  is 
well  taken,  but  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the 
problem  of  the  timing  of  ratification.     It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  timing  is  es- 
sential to  oiir  national  security.     I  have 
checked  this   point  out   very   carefully. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  can  state  without 
equivocation  that  whether  this  treaty  is 
ratified  now,   6  months  from  now,  or 
2   years   from   now   will   not   have   any 
material  effect  on  oiu-  national  security. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  urgency  at  all 
for  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.     In- 
deed, even  if  it  were  ratified,  we  have 
been  told  by  the  proponents  that  it  might 
not  be  for  years  that  consulates  would  be 
established.    No  one  has  yet  come  for- 
ward with  any  reason  or  reasons  why 
this  treaty  must  be  ratified  now  rather 
than,  say,  a  year  from  now. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
building  bridges.  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  will  not  take  a  back  seat  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  as  far  as  concerns 
a  desire  to  build  the  right  bridges  at  the 
right  time.  I  supported  the  cultural  and 
scientific  exchange  program.  I  believe 
the  exchange  program,  on  a  people-to- 
I>eople  basis,  will  provide  a  means  for 
greater  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  our  two  countries.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  I  say  I  will  support 
building  the  right  bridges  at  the  right 
time,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  par- 
ticular treaty  is  a  bridge — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not;  no  one  really  knows; 
we  can  all  recognize  its  pluses  and 
minuses — but  assuming  '.t  is  a  bridge, 
that  does  not  mean  this  is  the  time  for 

^^-  ^ 

I  remember  the  time  of  the  proposed 

ratiflcation  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  in  1963,  when  it  ■was  heralded 
as  a  shaft  of  light  in  the  darkness,  when 
it  was  heralded  as  a  step  forward.  I 
said,  at  the  time  I  made  my  speech,  that 
I  would  support  ratiflcation.  but  no  one 
knew  whether  it  was  a  shaft  of  Ught  in 
the  darkness  or  whether  it  was  a  step 
backward  or  a  step  forward.  It  would 
be  years  before  we  would  know. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  statement  I  made  within  my  statement 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  ratifica- 
tion, in  which  I  was  pointing  out  that 
it  seemed  to  me  the  ratification  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  under 
those  circumstances  constituted  an  ac- 
commodation policy  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  whereas,  in  my  judgment,  history 
had  shown  that  a  policy  of  flrmness  was 
more  effective  than  a  policy  of  accom- 
modation.   I  said  at  that  time: 

I  could  be  wrong  when  I  say  that  a  policy 
ol  firmness  Is  the  one  to  follow,  rather  than 
a  policy  of  accommodation,  and  I  hope  I  am. 
I  do  know  that  when  we  have  followed  a 
policy  of  flrmness— as  we  did  In  Berlin  and 
as  we  did  during  the  briefly  Imposed  Cuban 
blockade— It  has  worked.  But  If  a  majority 
of  my  coUeagvies  In  the  Senate  feel  that  we 
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should  follow  a  policy  of  accommodation 
and  ratify  the  treaty  without  ;i  moanint^tul 
first  step  by  the  Soviet  Union  first,  then 
I  win  go  along— with  this  clear  understand- 
ing I  want  to  see  a  meaningful  first  step  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  clearly  demonstrating  a 
change  in  policy,  before  ratifyinL;  any  amend- 
ments to  this  treaty  or  any  other  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  affecting  the  security 
of  our  country. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  stood  on  this  floor  a 
few  days  ago  and  said,  "I  want  someone 
to  show  me  one  step — one  meaningful 
step— the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  toward 
a  detente."  and  I  do  not  think  a  single 
Senator  rose  to  answer  him. 

I  repeat  those  words.  Since  the  rati- 
fication of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  I  have  not  seen  a  single  step.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  suggest  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  worse  today 
than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  And  I  suggest  that  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  be  worse 
a  year  from  now  if  we  ratify  this  treaty 
at  this  particular  time,  because  a 
psychological  propaganda  war  will  be 
waged  by  the  Communist  world  and 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  sug- 
gest it  will  weaken  our  position  in  the 
eyes  of  our  allies  and  many  neutral  na- 
tions in  the  world  if  we,  in  the  face  of 
what  is  happening  in  South  Vietnam 
today,  ratify  this  treaty  at  this  particular 
time. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  its  impact  on  the  morale 
of  the  over  400.000  men  representing 
this  country  in  Vietnam,  not  to  mention 
the  men  from  our  allied  countries.  I 
know  it  is  said  that  about  18,000  Ameri- 
can citizens  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union 
each  year.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  who  was  there  last  year. 
He  said  during  his  trip  through  Russia 
the  train  on  which  he  was  riding  had 
been  stopped.  His  party  had  been  taking 
pictures.  He  said  that  for  a  few  minutes 
there  was  anxiety,  because  they  knew 
they  might  be  thrown  into  a  Soviet 
prison  and  it  might  be  weeks  or  months 
before  anybody  would  know  about  it. 

He  said: 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  so  that  these  anxious 
moments  will  not  be  gone  through  by  future 
tourists   to   the   Soviet   Union. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  only 
an  average  of  six  persons  a  year  have  ac- 
tually been  detained,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  anxious  moments  of  our  tour- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  am  much 
more  concerned  about  the  anxious  mo- 
ments and  the  morale  of  the  more  than 
400,000  troops  fighting  in  Sjuth  Vietnam, 
who  were  ordered  to  go  there,  who  did 
not  go  there  voluntarily  as  our  tourists 
go  voluntarily  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  left  Vietnam  a 
year  ago,  I  said  that  after  visiting  the 
wounded  in  tiie  hospitals  and  after  talk- 
ing to  the  troop  leaders  wlw  liave  to 
write  the  letters  home  to  the  wives  or 
parents  of  the  boys  who  will  not  be  com- 
ing back— 'If  we  are  going  to  make  any 
mistakes,  let  us  make  a  few  mistakes  on 
their  side."    If  there  is  going  to  be  an 


enor  about  wlit-ther  this  treaty  .:>hou!d 
be  ratified  now  or  a  year  from  now,  let 
U.S  make  a  mistake  in  favor  of  the  troops 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The.  e  are  some  wlio  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  really  wants  to  be  the  great  cata- 
lyst for  briuf'ir.g  peace  to  .southeabt  Asia. 
Perhaps  that  i.-.  sj.  There  may  have  been 
some  statements  to  that  effect. 

But  there  have  certainly  been  .some 
statements  not  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Kosy- 
gin  stated  very  bluntly  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  going  to  continue  to  furnish 
all  the  military  support  necessary  for 
North  Vietnam,  that  they  were  going  to 
support  fully  the  defeat  of  the  'Ameri- 
can imperialists"  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  does  not  sotmd  to  me  as  though 
they  have  any  intentions  of  serving  as  a 
great  peacemaking  catalyst  in  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  announced  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  tenure  in  office, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  going  to  wage 
an  economic  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  going  to  win  that  economic 
war.  Incidentally,  they  will  continue  to 
maintain  military  might,  so  that  if  nec- 
essary they  can  use  military  power  to 
defeat  us;  but  their  first  choice  appar- 
ently is  to  defeat  us  on  the  economic 
front. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  when  the  United 
States — the  "enemy"  according  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  successors  on  the 
economic  front — is  spending  $20  to  $30 
billion  a  year  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with 
more  than  400,000  of  its  finest  men  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
spending  only  $1  or  $2  billion,  with  none 
of  its  manpower  being  used,  does  it  not 
seem  that  this  is  a  pretty  good  trade  off, 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

If  in  fact  they  are  interested  in  defeat- 
ing the  United  States  on  the  economic 
front.  I  would  say  they  will  gain  an  ad- 
vantage by  continuing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, rather  than  serving  as  the  great 
peacemaking  catalyst  to  bring  it  to  an 
end.  To  me  it  is  deeds  that  count,  and 
not  words.  If  the  Soviet  Union  really 
wants  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an 
end.  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  cease 
and  desist  from  supplying  the  96  percent 
of  the  petroleum  and  all  the  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  North  Vietnam.  There 
are  many  of  our  mhitary  leaders  who  ad- 
vise that  if  that  were  to  happen,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  come  to  a  very  quick 
end. 

I  think  that  we  might  do  well  to  recog- 
nize that  this  treaty  is  desired  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Statements  have  been 
made  that  the  United  States  took  the 
initiative  on  the  treaty.  We  did  take  the 
initiative,  but  not  on  this  particular 
treaty.  We  took  the  initiative  on  a  con- 
sular treaty  back  in  the  Eisenhower 
yeai's:  but  there  was  nothing  said  at  that 
time  about  providing  immunity  from 
criminal  prosecution  of  consular  officers. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  testimony 
in  the  record  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution—the first  ever  to  appear   in  a 


Consular  Treaty— was  inserted  in  this 
treaty  during  the  negotiations  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
one  very  big  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  this  treaty. 

I  say  that  if  they  want  the  treaty,  they 
should  let  us  see  a  meaningful  step  on 
their  part  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  an  end.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  take 
that  meaningftil  first  step,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  very 
far  in  meeting  the  objectives  set  forth  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk;  namely,  that  we 
put  relations  on  a  more  normal  and 
peaceful  basis  whenever  possible.  Every- 
one wants  to  put  those  relations  on  a 
more  normal  and  peaceful  basis,  but  that 
will  not  arise  because  of  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  will- 
ing  to  take  some  steps  to  bring  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  an  end. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  President,  regarding  this  admin- 
istration's policy  on  Vietnam.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  many  Senators,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have  sup- 
ported that  policy  from  its  Inception.  I 
voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  and 
I  believe  I  knew  what  I  was  voting  for  at 
that  time,  even  though  there  are  some 
among  us  who  voted  for  it,  who  now  say 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
My  guess  is  that  most  of  us  knew  well 
what  we  were  doing. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  there  Is  an 
apparent  misunderstanding  around  the 
country,  on  the  part  of  a  good  many 
people,  over  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 
One  reason  might  well  be  Inconsistent 
actions  and  statements  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Here  we  are.  asked  to 
ratify  this  consular  treaty  at  the  time 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  going  on.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  come  over  and 
said  that  he  thinks  that  this  would  be  a 
plus,  that  it  might  be  helpful  in  bring- 
ing about  more  normal  and  peaceful  re- 
lationships; and  yet  you  can  pick  up  a 
publication  from  the  Department  of 
State,  setting  forth  the  Secretary's  views 
and  those  of  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  an  ad- 
ministration witness,  entitled  "The 
Heart  of  the  Problem,"  relating  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  find  such  state- 
ments as  the  following.  I  quote  first 
some  of  Mr.  Rusk's  statements.  On 
page  1  he  says: 

But  we  are  In  Vlet-Nam  because  the  issues 
posed  there  are  deeply  intertwined  with  our 
own  security  and  because  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  can  profoundly  affect  the  nature  ol 
the  world  In  which  we  and  our  children  will 
live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Another  5  minutes,  Mr. 
President. 

If  that  is  so.  then  since  when  are  we 
entering  into  a  Consular  Treaty,  a  bi- 
lateral treaty,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years,  with  the  chief  supplier  and  equip- 
per  of  the  enemy  in  South  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Rusk  went  on  to  say: 

What  are  our  world  security  Interests  In- 
volved in  the  struggle  in  Vlet-Nam?  •  *  ' 
We  must  recognize  that  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  in  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  part  of 
a  process  that  has  continued  for  a  long 
time — a  process  of  preventing  the  expansion 
and  extension  of  Commimist  domination  by 
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the  use  of  force  against  ir.e  weaker  nations 
,r  the  perimeter  of  Communist  power. 

This  is  the  problem  as  it  looks  to  vis.  Nor 
do  the  Communists  themselves  see  the  prob- 
lem in  isolation.  They  see  the  struggle  m 
south  Vlet-Nam  as  part  of  a  larger  design  for 
^e  steady  extension  of  Communist  power 
through  force  and  threat. 

Then  further  on  he  says: 

But  the  Communist  world  has  returned  to 
Its  demand  for  what  It  calls  a  "world  revo- 
ution"  a  world  of  coercion  in  direct  con- 
radlctlon  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions There  may  be  differences  within  the 
Communist  world  about  methods,  and  tech- 
niQues  and  leadership  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  Itself,  but  they  share  a  common 
gttachment  to  their  "world  revolution'  and 
to  its  support  through  what  they  call  "wars 
of  liberation." 

Then  General  Taylor  had  this  to  say: 

Kosygin  told  Mr.  Reston  In  his  interview 
of  last  December: 

■We  believe  that  national  liberation  wars 
are  lust  wars  and  they  will  continue  as  long 
as  there  is  national  oppression  by  imperialist 

''^Before  him.  Khrushchev.  In  January  1961. 
had  the  following  to  say : 

■Now  a  word  about  national  liberation 
wars  The  armed  struggle  by  the  Vletnana- 
ese  oeople  or  the  war  of  the  Algerian  people 
servVas  the  latest  example  of  such  wars. 
These  are  revolutionary  wars.  Such  wars  are 
not  only  admissible  but  Inevitable.  Can 
such  wars  flare  up  In  the  future?  They  can^ 
The  Communists  fully  support  such  Just 
wars  and  march  In  the  front  rank  of  peoples 
waging  liberation  struggles." 
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These  statements  were  made  in  1966, 
and  I  must  say  that  people  who  read 
those  statements  by  Secretary  Rusk  and 
General  Taylor  and  agree  with  them — as 
I  do— find  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  urgent  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  ratify  this  treaty  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  reservation 
will  be  adopted.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted,  because  I  thhik  it  will  be  good 
for  the  morale  of  more  than  400,000  men 
from  the  Armed  Forces  and  those  who 
will  be  following  them  and  those  who  are 
lying  in  the  hospitals  and  the  parents 
and  the  relatives  of  those  who  will  not  be 
coming  back. 

If  the  reservation  is  adopted,  then  I 
can  conscientiously  vote  for  this  treaty. 
However,  unless  this  reservation,  or 
something  very  much  like  it,  is  accepted, 
then  I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  mag- 
nificent address  he  has  .-ust  deUvered. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

The  point  the  Senator  made  about  the 
psychological  effect,  in  my  judgment,  is 
a  very  important  point. 

If  the  United  States,  through  the  Sen- 
ate, ratifies  this  treaty,  it  will  indicate 
to  the  world  that  we  can  now  trust  the 
Communists,  that  we  are  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  them  and  extend 
the  hand  of  good  friendship  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  providing  munitions, 
armament,  and  equipment — 90  percent 


of  it— in  Vietnam  to  kill  our  soldiers 
there. 

Not  only  will  it  have  a  psychological 
effect  fi-om  that  standpoint,  but  I  can 
also  visualize  that  it  will  have  a  bad 
psychological  effect  on  our  men  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 

I  dare  say  that  if  a  poll  were  taken  to- 
day of  the  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam, 
not  1  percent  of  them  would  favor  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  1  percent  of  them  would 
want  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
treaty.  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  judgment 
that,  from  a  psychological  standpoint, 
from  the  standpoint  of  affecting  other 
nations   in   the   world,   it   wiU   mislead 
other  nations  as  to  our  true  intentions 
toward  the  Soviets,  unless  our  Govern- 
ment has  reached  the  point  where  it 
feels  it  can  trust  them.     Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  some  in  the  Government  have 
not  reached  that  point.     However,  the 
people  of  America  certainly  have  not. 
I  beUeve  that  the  people  of  America  still 
feel  that  they  cannot  trust  the  Soviets. 
A  witness  testified  only  last  week  be- 
fore the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  Cuba.    He  testified  about 
the  missiles  that  are  now  in  Cuba.    We 
have  eye  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  missiles  that  were  alleged  to  have 
been  removed  in  1962  have  been  brought 
back  to  Cuba. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  want  to  enter  into  this  agreement 
at  a  time  when  Russia  is  furnishing  all 
the  equipment  to  fight  the  war  and  thus 
give  the  impression  to  our  men  over 
there  that  we  are  wilUng  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  enemy  that  is 
supplying  the  armor  and  the  weapons 
with  which  to  kill  them. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  fine 
speech  he  is  making. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  for  his 
gracious  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  an- 
other thing,  and  that  concerns  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Union  once  this  treaty 
is  ratified  at  this  particular  time.  With- 
out the  reservations,  such  as  the  one 
pending  before  us.  it  would  indicate  to 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  that  they  do 
not  have  to  take  a  meaningful  first  step 
in  order  to  obtain  concessions  from  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  United 
States  to  make  it  clear  that,  while  we  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  enter  into 
better  arrangements  and  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  they  want 
a  treaty,  then  they  had  better  be  taking 
some  meaningful  first  steps. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
this  would  mean  that  we  are  continuing 
to  follow  a  policy  of  accommodation.  All 
that  I  know  and  all  that  I  have  heard 
from  those  who  are  the  most  knowledge- 
able in  handling  communism  and  Com- 
munist aggression  indicates  that  it  is  a 
policy  of  firmness  and  not  belligerence — 
a  policy  of  firmness  and  not  accommoda- 
tion— which  works. 

If  there  is  someone  who  can  show  me 
that  a  policy  of  accommodation  has 
worked,  I  would  like  to  see  his  evidence. 
I  pointed  out  at  the  time  I  voted  for 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  that  I  thought 
this  would  be  in  the  area  of  an  accommo- 


dation policy.  I  said  I  hoped  ihat  we 
would  see  some  meaningful  first  steps 
follow  afterward. 

There  have  been  none.  There  may 
have  been  some  talk,  but  there  have  not 
been  any  meaningful  first  steps. 

I  regret  very  much  that  our  relations 
today  with  the  Soviet  Union,  especially 
as  they  concern  the  war  in  Vietnam,  are 
worse  than  they  were  then.  I  hope  that 
I  am  wrong.  However,  I  suggest  that  if 
we  do  not  let  the  Soviet  Union  know  that 
we  must  have  some  meaningful  first 
steps  before  we  enter  into  these  tieaties, 
the  relations  will  get  worse  and  not 
better. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered.     The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  10  miuntes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  reservation  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  and  which  is  to  be  voted 
upon  shortly. 

In  the  debate  yesterday,  and  in  the 
Record  of  the  debate  on  earUer  days,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to.  and  I  have 
been  somewhat  intrigued  by.  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  to  these 
resei-vations.  The  Departments  objec- 
tions are  based  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
treatv  were  ratified,  "reservations  or  un- 
derstandings by  the  United  Stat«s  would 
give  the  U.S.S.R.  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify or  interpret  its  own  obligation  un- 
der the  treaty  in  ways  that  would  de- 
prive this  country  of  the  treaty's  impor- 
tant benefits." 

That  statement  appears  in  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  another  letter,  signed  by  the  Assist- 
£.nt  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, we  have  comment  on  the  reserva- 
tion proposed  and  voted  upon  yesterday, 
that  the  immediate  consequence  of  an 
effort  to  adopt  this  reservation  "would 
be  to  kill  the  convention." 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  much 
different  is  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
detente  mentahty  which  has  developed, 
particularly  in  these  last  4  years.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  developed  a  detente, 
a  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  events  of  the 
detente  have  produced  what  one  may  call 
a  detente  mentaUty.  This  has  become  a 
dominant  mentahty.  one  which  influ- 
ences the  bulwark  of  research  and  writ- 
ings on  this  so-called  relaxation  of 
tensions. 

At  best,  this  mentality  is  a  state  of 
mind,  which  places  above  all  other  con- 
siderations the  desire  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sonet  Union,  even  if 
it  would  require  fundamental  concessions 
on  our  part  to  achieve  that  goal. 
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There  is  a  body  of  opinion  which  now 
holds  that  any  measure  which  our  coun- 
try takes  to  strengthen  its  security  will 
damage  further  progress  of  this  detente 
and  therefore,  tend  to  encourage  hard- 
Une  leaders  in  the  Kremlin.  Thus,  even 
in  the  field  of  national  security  the 
United  States  should  refrain  from  taking 
action  which  would  upset  or  provoke 
Soviet  leadership. 

According  to  the  proponents  of  these 
theories,  which  are  followed  by  the  idea 
that  we  must  develop  interdependence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  it  will  move 
closer  to  the  capitalistic  policy  and  our 
country  will  move  closer  to  the  Commu- 
nist policy— God  forbid  the  day— we 
should  give  every  assurance  that  the 
United  States  has  peaceful  intentions 
and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  engage  in 
aggressive  activities  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Some  of  these  proponents  go  so  far  as 
to  argue  that  the  United  States  must  not 
engape  in  provocative  actions  of  any 
kind  which  would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
further  development  of  peaceful  and 
proper  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
vocative actions  to  be  refrained  from 
would  include  the  improvement  and  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  strategic  superiority. 
even  in  the  building  of  an  antiballistic 
missile  system. 

Somehow  it  seemis  all  right  for  the 
enemy  to  install  such  a  system,  but  when 
we  think  in  terms  of  installing  similar 
weapons,  or  something  that  will  protect 
our  cities,  we  are  dealing  in  undesirable 
action. 

This  is  difficult  logic  to  follow.  One 
must  wonder  as  to  the  position  of  the 
State  Department  in  saying:  "Oh,  let  us 
not  adopt  any  reservations.  Let  us  not 
provoke  the  other  side  because  they 
might  not  agree  to  the  treaty.  Let  us  do 
what  they  say.  Let  as  not  disturb  their 
peace  of  mind  and  the  assurances  we 
give  them.  Let  Congress  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  by  agreeing  to  it.  but 
not  by  giving  our  best  judgment  as  to 
what  should  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  the  context  of  the  treaty." 

I  wonder  if  this  is  not  pursuing  the 
same  line  where  we  say,  "Let  us  not  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  provoking  the 
other  side."  I  think  we  have  indulged 
in  that  obstreperous  attitude  far  too  long 
for  the  good  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  was  interested  in  the 
phrase  "detente  mentality"  which  the 
Senator  used.  It  calls  to  mind  that  there 
used  to  be  a  little  statement  which  was 
generally  used  around  this  country  a  few 
years  ago  that  said:  "Praise  the  Lord 
and  pass  the  ammunition." 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  detente  can 
evolve  or  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Russians  pass  the  ammunition 
to  Hanoi,  and  we  do  nothing  but  praise 
the  Lord .    Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  an  unequal  di- 
vision of  responsibility. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  looks  as  if  we  are 
going  to  get  the  sticky  end  of  the  deal. 
I  can  understand  how  they  are  able  to 
shore  up  their  economy  to  have  bread 
and  butter,  arms  to  Hanoi,  and  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  around  Moscow 
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that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  in  the  United 

St3.t6S 

It  looks  as  If  this  is  not  as  a  detente 
should,  which  would  be  equality  of  re- 
laxation between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  also  wonder  when 
there  is  a  constant  reaflQrmation  of  the 
historic  goals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  means  whereby  they  expect  to 
achieve  them,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  m 
the  celebration  of  their  50th  anniver- 
sary. 

Why  should  we  not  be  provoked,  too, 
by  the  program  they  announced  and  de- 
clared, and  have  been  following,  in  their 
Tricoritinental  Conference  of  January 
1966?  We  have  the  right  to  be  not  only 
concerned,  but  provoked.  We  have  the 
right  to  be  provoked  by  the  large  mili- 
tary budget  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
only  recently,  which  is  caused  by  the 
help  they  have  been  extending  to  Viet- 
nam. Of  course,  their  help  in  Vietnam 
is  something  that  sorely  tried  the  pas- 
sions of  those  considering  this  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Relative  to  a  detente,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  daily  report  of  for- 
eign radio  broadcasts,  which  are  moni- 
tored in  this  country.  The  transcripts 
are  made  available  to  Senators  who  wish 
to  read  them  from  day  to  day.  I  believe 
the  Senator  will  be  interested  in  a  radio 
broadcast  emanating  from  Pravda  on 
March  3,  about  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
our  part  in  it: 

The  aggressors  wlU  not  succeed  In  forcing 
them  to  their  knees  The  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Socialist  countries  will  render  them  all 
necessary  aid  In  their  heroic  struggle. 

That  does  not  sound  like  a  detente  to 
me,  or  a  desire  to  decrease  the  supply  of 
arms  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
His  observation  makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  this  en- 
tire matter  boils  down  to  how  one  views 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  international 
Communist  movement  today.  If  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement  is 
truly  undergoing  deep  and  profound 
change  and  is  now  charting  a  course  of 
cooperation  with  emphasis  on  peace 
rather  than  conflict,  then  those  who 
argue  the  detente  mentality  for  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  are  entirely  cor- 
rect. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  undergone  a  meaningful 
change  in  long-range  terms,  vis-a-vis  the 
world,  and  if  it  persists  that  Its  ultimate 
goal  is  victory  over  the  United  States  and 
other  non-Communist  countries,  then 
the  decisions  made  in  the  spirit  of  the 
detente  in  such  matters  as  ratification  of 
this  treaty  are  wrong  and  would  endan- 
ger our  national  security  in  a  most  mean- 
ingful way. 

The  help  extended  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  has 
well  been  documented.  It  is  there  as  a 
harsh  fact.  It  is  the  elimination  of  that 
help  before  we  implement  this  treaty 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  reservation 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove that  reservation,  and  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  should  remove  that  element 
if  this  treaty  is  to  be  adopted  and  become 
effective. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  matter 
that  we  will  get  to  later  in  the  debate. 
For  180  years  we  have  had  these  con- 
sular treaties  and  functions  of  consulates 
without  the  absolute  criminal  immunity, 
this  treaty  contains.  Now,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, we  have  to  make  that  concession 
to  the  one  and  only  country  that  is  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  against  500,000  American  boys 
that  will  be  in  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  figure  is  now  in  excess  of 
400,000.  That  is  what  is  difficult  for 
those  to  understand  who  have  studied 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  a  footnote  to  the 
examples  the  Senator  has  been  giving, 
to  put  this  detente  mentality  in  its  proper 
perspective.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  page  12  of  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  Consular  Con- 
vention's resolution  of  ratification  in 
which  are  quoted  some  statements  made 
in  the  Tricontinental  Conference  held 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  January  1966,  by  the 
head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  Sharaf  R. 
Rashldov,  who  said : 

The  Soviet  delegation  came  to  this  Con- 
ference to  promote  in  every  conceivable  way 
the  unity  ol  antl-lmperlallst  forces  of  the 
three  continents  so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still 
greater  scale  our  common  struggle  against 
Imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neocolonialism 
headed  by  the  U.S.  capitalists. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Confer- 
ence read,  in  part: 

The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  that  the 
primary  task  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  is  to  intensify  the  struggle 
against  imperialism,  colonialism,  neocolo- 
nialism, and  to  win  and  consolidate  national 
independence  especially  against  the  exploiu- 
tlon  practiced  by  the  Yankees.  The  merging 
of  efforts  win  turn  acUve  solidarity  on  our 
continent  Into  a  new  historical  force  of  co- 
lofi.sal  dimensions. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  is 
this  not  another  example,  and  a  recent 
one.  of  the  lack  of  detente  mentality  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
pressly denied  the  existence  of  any 
change  for  the  better  in  their  relation- 
ships with  us.  Certainly,  the  pledge  to 
continue  to  form  training  schools  for 
sabotage  and  espionage,  and  for  increas- 
ing their  assistance  to  various  wars  ol 
national  liberation  to  which  they  have 
committed  themselves  in  Havana  is  no 
evidence  of  that  detente  or  relaxation 
of  tensions,  unless  we  want  to  lull  our- 
selves into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is 
one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  pending 
reservation.  

The    PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     (Mr. 
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HoixiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshii'e  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  tirne. 
I  have  not  taken  much  time  in  the  de- 
bate and  appreciate  having  this  time. 

Mr  President,  in  my  opinion  this  res- 
ervation is  of  paramount  importance.  It 
eoes  to  the  very  heart  of  my  objections 
to  the  consular  treaty.  I  do  not  wish  to 
soeak  disparagingly  or  without  due  and 
careful  regard  to  the  importance  of  any 
international  agreement,  but  I  am  com- 
nelled  to  feel  that  the  importance  of 
this  treaty,  in  and  of  itself,  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  and  overestimated 
by  both  proponents  and  opponents. 

To  be  sure,  the  matter  of  immunities 
from  criminal  prosecution  given  to  con- 
sular officials  and  employees  under  this 
treaty  can  well  be  a  matter  of  concern, 
but  I  do  not  feel  it  is  a  very  dire  matter. 
It  is  not  of  such  importance  as  to  make 
the  treaty  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States.  . 

The  matter  of  bringing  more  Soviet 
spies  and  agents  into  this  country  has 
been  talked  about.  But  we  live  m  an 
open  society.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
a  subject  of  great  amazement  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  Soviets  knew  more  about 
our  defense  secrets,  our  defense  estab- 
lishment, and  other  facts  about  our 
country  than  the  Congress. 

Further,  I  would  expect  that  in  an 
exchange  of  consulates,  American  offi- 
cials and  personnel  in  such  a  consulate 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  anywhere  else, 
would  be  neither  deaf  nor  blind.  The 
matter  of  listening  posts  and  the  gather- 
ing of  information  could  be  a  two-way 
street. 

Then,  of  course.  I  have  due  regard  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned because  they  view  this  proposed 
treaty  as  an  entering  wedge  or  an 
opening  gun  for  a  long  list  of  conces- 
sions agreements,  and  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  include  East-West 
trade,  the  space  treaty  on  military  use 
of  outer  space,  and  various  other  sug- 
gestions that  will  undoubtedly,  from 
time  to  time,  come  before  the  Senate. 

But.  after  all,  this  is  the  treaty  we  are 
considering.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  consider  it  alone  without 
complicating  it  by  trying  to  connect  it 
with  other  proposals. 

There  is  ground  for  apprehension  that 
the  history  of  Soviet  disregard  of  solemn 
covenants  and  obligations  over  the  past 
would  make  one  less  than  confident  that 
this  convention,  or  agreements  resulting 
under  it,  would  be  carried  out  faithfully 
and  fully.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  not  greatly  impressed 
by  all  the  arguments  of  the  proponents  of 
ratification  at  this  time  to  the  effect  that 
the  treaty  will  throw  a  cloak  of  safety 
around  Americans  who  are  traveling,  or 
who  find  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  treaty, 
or  any  agreements  entered  into  under  it, 
will  change  in  anv  marked  degree  the 
dangers  that  might— 1  say  "might"— be 
faced  by  Americans  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  I  join  other  Senators  in  the  desire 
to  protect  the  safety  of  every  American 


citizen,  wherever  he  may  be.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  concern  in  this  in- 
stance. Rather,  I  should  say  there  are 
matters  of  greater  concern  than  our  try- 
ing to  make  more  safe,  more  convenient, 
and  easier  the  pathway  of  Americans 
who  are  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Incidentally,  these  Americans  are  carry- 
in-^  American  dollars  into  the  Soviet 
Union,    thus    stimulating    the    economy 

there.  ,    ,   ^  ■. 

Now,  while  the  matters  that  I  have 
touched  upon  are  matters  of  concern,  I 
believe  they  have  been  greatly  overem- 
phasized. To  me,  the  important  point 
of  consideration  today,  and  of  a  subse- 
quent day  when  we  must  all  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  the  matter  that  stands  out,  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  is  the 
timing  of  the  convention.  It  is  being 
proposed  at  a  time,  as  has  been  said, 
and  as  we  all  know,  when  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  lessening  tensions  in  a  cold  war, 
because  we  are  no  longer  in  a  cold  war— 
we  are  in  a  hot  war. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day  m 
the  Senate:  Who  is  our  adversaiT  in  this 
war''  Ostensibly,  it  is  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  But  there  is 
not  a  Senator  who  does  not  know  ana 
who  would  not  freely  admit  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
could  not  conduct  this  contest  more  than 
n  few  weeks,  at  the  most,  without  out- 
side help  and  supplies. 

Our  adversary  is  not  Red  China— at 
least  not  recently— because  Red  China 
has  problems  of  its  own.  Our  adversary 
is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
alone.  The  Soviet  Union  alone  has  the 
power  to  stop  this  war  and  bring  all  of 
the  combatants  to  the  negotiation  table 
within  a  very  few  days  or,  at  the  most,  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  shut  off  the  mis- 
siles the  guns,  the  supplies,  the  oil,  the 
trucks,  and  all  the  sophisticated  weapons 
that  they  are  furnishing.  That  is  why  I 
say  the  timing  of  this  proposed  treaty  is 
so  important. 

There  is  also  a  psychological  impact 
involved.  It  has  been  said  on  this  floor- 
that  defeating  this  convention  would  not 
end  the  war  or  perhaps  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  can  be  said  equally  that 
adopting  and  ratifying  this  treaty  would 
not  shorten  the  war  or  end  the  war. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  Soviet  Union 
really  cares  enough  about  this  proposed 
treatv  to  allow  its  adoption  and  its  ratifi- 
cation to  materially  change  its  attitude 
and  its  actions  in  the  present  conflict. 
It  has  been  said  by  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  ratification  at  this  time  that 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  asking  for  the 
treaty.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  press- 
ing it  It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who 
are  supporting  it  that  the  slightest  vari- 
ance in  its  terms  will  mean  the  Soviets 
will  be  released  from  an  agreement  they 
have  entered  into  reluctantly  and  want 
to  get  out  of. 

If  that  fact  is  true,  we  are  not  going  to 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war  by  ratifying  a 
treaty  to  which  the  Soviets,  according  to 
the  supporters  of  the  treaty,  are  so  ut- 
terly indifferent. 

The  psychological  impact  is  something 
to  be  reckoned  with.  I  have  served  m 
the  Consress  for  20  years,  and  in  the 


Senate  for  12  years.  I  have  never  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Senate,  nor  have  I  had  the 
opportunity  that  Senators  on  that  com- 
mittee have  enjoyed  of  having  firsthand 
information.  But  many  times  during 
those  years  I  have  been  one  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  the  State  Department  and 
been  briefed  on  international  affairs. 

I  have  in  mind  this  afternoon,  one  day 
when  several  Senators— two  of  them  still 
Members  of  the  Senate— by  request  went 
there  and  had  a  long  and  personal  con- 
ference with  John  Foster  Dulles.    I  have 
never  forgotten  some  of  the  things  he 
said  to  us  that  day.     One  of  the  things 
that  lingers  in  my  memory,  and  that  I  am 
thinking   about   today,   is   when    John 
Foster  Dulles  said :  "Remember  this.   The 
Communist  world,  the  Communists,  and 
the  Communist  dictators,  respect  nothing 
but  strength.     There  is  no  surer  way  to 
invite  their  aggression,  there  is  no  surer 
way  to  bring  us  to  a  conflict  with  them, 
or  keep  us  in  conflict  with  them  than  to 
grovel  and  crawl  and  beseech  and  beg  in 
our  endeavor  to  bring  about  good  rela- 
tions and  peaceful  relations.    To  them 
any  such  display  means  one  thing.    It 
means  weakness,  and  the  only  thing  they 
respect  is  strength." 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why, 
after  the  treaty  has  been  delayed  for  2' 2 
years,  it  should  be  pressed  at  this  time. 
There  have  been  whispers.  I  guess  we 
all  know  about  them.  I  think  we  have 
all  heard  them.  There  have  been  whis- 
pers in  the  cloak  rooms  and  in  the  cor- 
ridors that  there  is  some  great  gain  to 
be  brought  about,  which  we  do  not  know 
about  and  which  cannot  be  disclosed  to 
us  The  implication  is  that  if  at  this  time 
we  ratify  the  convention  we  can  look  for 
some  softening  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviets  or  some  relaxation  of  their  ruth- 
less and  relentless  warfare  against  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam. 

In  the  first  place,  if  they  said  so,  I 
would  hardly  believe  it.  But  if  it  were 
true  that  there  had  been  any  such  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  disclosed  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who,  under  their  oaths  of  office,  are 
compelled  to  vote  either  for  or  against 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  either  side  of  this 
aisle  is  not  a  perfectly  safe  repository  for 
secrets  or  for  classified  information  that 
Is  important  to  the  safety  of  this  Nation. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  all  be  given 
all  the  classified  information,  down  to 
the  smallest  details,  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. But  I  do  say  that  when  a 
Senator  is  compelled  to  vote  for  or 
against  ratification  of  a  treaty  he  has  a 
right  to  have  all  the  facts  before  him 
prior  to  the  time  he  casts  a  vote  on  the 

tr6ftty 

So  I  discount  all  these  rumors  and 
whispers  that  there  is  some  great,  deep, 
dark  secret  surrounding  this  convention 
at  this  time.  Involving  something  that 
we  are  going  to  gain  but  about  which  we 
cannot  be  told. 

Discounting  that,  the  question  remains 
why  now  I  return  to  the  point  where  i 
started-and  I  am  nearly  through,  Mr 
President.  Why  the  timing?  Why 
should  we  enter  into  this  convention  at 
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this  time':'  Why  now  when  Soviet  giuis 
are  killing  our  sons? 

It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  softening 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets.  It  is  all 
right  to  talk  about  building  bridges  of 
friendship,  and  about  the  future.  All  of 
us  hope  for  the  time  when  the  hostility 
that  has  separated  this  world  into  two 
armed  camps  shall  cease,  or  at  least  be 
softened. 

But  you  do  not  install  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem when  your  house  is  on  fire.  You  do 
not  renew  your  msurance  coverage  when 
your  house  is  on  fire.  Those  are  things 
that  you  do  in  preparation  for  the  future, 
but  you  do  not  do  them,  you  cannot  do 
them,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  do 
them,  while  the  conflagration  is  going  on. 

That  is  why  the  Mundt  reservation,  to 
my  mind,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem  before  the  Senate.  If  we  are  to 
ratify  this  treaty,  let  it  be  with  the 
reservation — not  the  understanding,  not 
the  hope,  not  the  suggestion,  but  the 
ironclad  reservation — that  It  shall  not 
take  effect  while  the  Soviets  are  pouring 
their  arms,  munitions,  supplies,  and  oil 
into  North  Vietnam,  and  transporting 
them  in  their  trucks  and  their  vessels  on 
to  South  Vietnam,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  men  whom  we  have  drafted 
and  sent  to  South  Vietnam.  Whether 
properly  or  improperly,  our  soldiers  are 
there  and  we  sent  them  there.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
share,  to  a  degree,  the  responsibility, 
although  obviously  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  bears  the  greatest 
responsibility. 

This  treaty,  we  have  been  told,  is  ben- 
eficial, but  it  is  not  vital.  It  is  just  a 
little  overture,  a  little  softening,  a  little 
thaw  in  the  frost  of  misunderstanding. 

If  that  is  so.  let  it  take  effect  when  the 
fighting  has  cea.sed  in  South  Vietnam,  or 
when  the  President  is  satisfied  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  cea.sed  to  be  our  real 
adversary  and  antagonist  there.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  could  have  voted  for 
this  treaty  3  years  ago,  before  we  found 
ourselves  in  this  death  struggle.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  could  vote  for  this  treaty  if 
it  is  recommended  after  the  shooting 
stops.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vote 
for  it  today.  That  is  why  I  say  the 
timing  is  so  important.  That  is  why  I 
say  that  the  Mundt  reservation  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  And, 
while  we  are  here  to  do  our  duty,  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  camiot  imagine  a 
greater  stimulus,  psychologically,  a 
greater  reassurance  to  our  people  and  a 
greater  declaration  to  the  world — not 
just  to  our  enemies,  but  to  the  world — 
than  a  vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate  which 
says:  "Yes.  we  are  willing  to  open 
doors.  We  are  willing  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  consulates.  We  are  will- 
ing to  pave  the  way  for  people  to  travel 
back  and  forth  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  We  are  willing 
to  increase  trade.  We  are  willing  to  go 
halfway,  and  more  than  halfway,  In 
softening  the  hostilities.  And  we  are 
even  willing  to  take  the  first  step  by 
ratifying  this  treaty  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  his  State  Department,  provided, 
and  repeat,  provided,  that  the  actual 
agreements  under  this  treaty  shall  not 
be  entered  into,  or  take  effect,  until  the 


hot  war  is  over  and  the  shooting  stops 
in  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  particular 
reservation  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
question.  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me':' 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.    President.    I 

yield  1  minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

and  then  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROtrxYl. 

Modification    of    unanimous-consent 

agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
witii  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in- 
stead of  1  hour  of  debate,  equally 
divided,  being  allowed  on  his  reservation, 
there  be  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me, 
because  my  reservation  deals  with  mat- 
ters we  have  discussed  at  some  length. 

I  believe  if  Senators  will  remain  in  the 
Chamber,  we  can  dispose  of  It  rather 
quickly,  without  much  delay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  encourag- 
ing news. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  30  seconds  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  a  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
ervation, for  his  very  concise  and  com- 
pelling argument,  and  for  bringing  his 
clear-cut  New  England  logic  to  bear  on 
the  discussion  of  this  highly  important 
reservation? 

While  we  have  enough  Senators  pres- 
ent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  tlie  chain.    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  of  ratification  outweigh  those 
advanced  by  those  opposed  to  it,  and 
that  certain  advantages  will  accrue  to 
the  United  States  if  ratification  is  ap- 
proved— I  might  say  without  crippling 
reservations. 

Mr.  President,  if  looking  to  the  future, 
we  could  hope  for  nothing  more  than 
these  relatively  minor  benefits,  I  would 
lose  little  sleep  whatever  the  outcome 
when  the  final  vote  is  taken  on  ratifica- 
tion. 

But  to  me,  Mr.  President,  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  question  might  open  up  new- 
vistas  of  major  significance. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, though  used  in  a  different  context 
of  course,  it  could  be  "the  first  step  In  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles." 

It  could  expedite  an  eventual  break- 
through of  the  barrier  of  mutual  dis- 
tiTJst  which  characterizes  the  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  one  might  ask:  Does  the  leopard 
change  its  spots?   Does  not  the  Soviet 


Union  still  embrace  the  concept  of  world 
communism?  Is  there  not  a  seemingly 
constant  ideological  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Obviously,  the  answer  to  the  last  two 
of  these  questions  must  be  in  the 
affirmative. 

Why,  then,  do  I  feel  that  ratification 
might  produce  results  far  greater  In 
scope  and  significance  than  those  en- 
visioned in  the  Consular  Convention? 

First,  because  I  believe  that  anything 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for  closer 
contacts  between  men  or  nations  in- 
evitably leads  to  a  better  understanding 
of  differences  and  problems  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  the 
Consular  Convention  could  germmate 
the  seeds  of  greater  accord  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  provide  harvests  of  good 
will — perhaps  sparse  at  first,  but  be- 
coming more  bountiful  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  distrust  with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  view  each  other.  We  think  v.e 
have  had  every  reason  to  question  its 
actions  and  motives.  Undoubtedly,  its 
leaders  have  doubted  our  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

Throughout  history  national  ambi- 
tions, fear,  pride,  internal  and  external 
tensions,  and  a  willingness  to  engage  in 
armed  conflict  have  brought  on  wars 
which,  fortunately,  mankind  has  been 
able  to  endure. 

But,  Mr.  President,  except  for  the  very 
youngest  of  us  we  are  now  living  in  a 
world  vastly  different  from  the  one  in 
which  we  were  born.  And  our  chief 
objective  must  be  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  man  by  the  products  of  his 
own  inventive  genius. 

I  know  that  our  leaders  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  inherent  danger.  I  am 
certain,  too,  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin,  pragmatists  that  they  are.  must 
realize  that  if  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  existent  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  face  up  to  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern, the  future  is  indeed  bleak  for  the 
people  in  the  United  States,  for  those 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union  and.  indeed. 
for  all  the  inhabitants  cf  a  really  very 
small  world. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  10-year-old  Ver- 
mont boy  who  indicated  a  desire  to  en- 
ter the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
I  read  from  my  reply: 

I  pray  that  long  before  you  reach  college 
age,  the  people  In  all  nations  and  their 
leaders  will  have  renounced  war  as  a  means 
of  Implementing  natlon.il  policy. 

Should  this  come  to  pass,  neither  would  the 
Naval  Academy  nor  the  other  service  acad- 
emies have  need  to  train  young  men  to  fight 
and  kill  other  young  men. 

Instead,  they  can  concentrate  entirely  on 
guidance  in  peaceful  pursuits,  and  the  huge 
sums  now  spent  for  instruments  of  m:.£S 
destruction  could  be  diverted  to  progrnms 
designed  to  bring  rtboxit  a  fuller  and  richer 
life  for  all  mankind 

Mr.  President,  if  civilization  is  to  be 
preserved,  if  the  futures  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  are  to  be  assured  we 
must  never  wander  from  the  road  lead- 
ing to  lasting  peace. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention  without  crip- 
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pUng  reservations  will  help  speed  us  on 
our  way. 
I  yield  back   the   remainder   of   my 

time.  ,         ,     ■  ,j 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  CaUfornia. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes.  . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  a  very  clear  and  ef- 
fective statement  of  the  case. 

I  have  listened  in  this  Chamber  with 
great  attention  for  many  days  now  to 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
and  the  possibilities  and  the  practicabil- 
ity of  this  convention. 

It  seems  that  there  is  great  agreement 
on  many  points.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est question  that  every  man  in  the  Cham- 
ber wants  to  see  peace,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam, but  also  throughout  the  world,  but 
peace  on  the  basis  of  freedom,  to  assure 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  three  wars 
based  on  this  belief. 

I  can  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  war  they  said :  "Might  does  not  make 
right."   I  believed  that  then  and  I  believe 

it  now. 

In  the  second  war  we  were  going  to 
make  the  world  free  for  democracy. 
■VV'hen  I  say  democracy,  I  mean  govern- 
ment by  our  means,  self-determination  of 
the  small  nation,  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  right  of  free  speech,  the 
right  of  a  free  press,  the  right  of  stand- 
ing and  disagreeing,  and  the  right  of  as- 
sembly. 

These  are  the  things  that  we  mean 
when  we  say  democracy. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  the  situ- 
ation that  existed  in  Korea.  We  talked 
then  as  we  talk  today  about  getting  to 
the  negotiating  table  as  though  that  were 
the  panacea,  the  end  of  everything. 

I  assure  the  Senators  that  It  was  not. 
In  Korea  we  had  more  casualties  after  we 
went  to  the  negotiating  table  than  we 
had  before. 

We  still  have  no  peace  treaty  in  Korea. 
They  still  continue  to  meet  and  negoti- 
ate. It  Is  a  question  of  desire.  It  is  a 
question  of  intent.  It  is  a  question  of 
character.  It  is  a  question  of  basic  policy 
and  honesty  and  dishonesty. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  friends  across 
the  world,  the  Russians,  want  peace. 
We  know  that  we  in  America  want  peace. 
Then,  let  us  very  simply  say:  "How  do 
we  achieve  it?" 

We  achieve  it  by  stopping  the  fighting. 
The  quickest  way  to  do  that  is  to  shut 
off  the  supplies.  The  day  the  North 
Vietnamese  stop  fighting,  I  assure  Sen- 
ators, the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  order  the  American  troops  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  to  stop  fight- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  who  questions  that  statement 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

One  of  the  ways  to  be  certain  that  the 
fighting  will  stop  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  combatants  cannot  be  resupplied. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  so 


eloquently  pointed  out,  if  the  supplies 
from  Commimist  Russia  were  stopped, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  would  stop  sooner,  I 
believe,  than  in  2  weeks.  I  believe  that 
the  war  would  be  over  in  a  week,  or  per- 
haps in  2  days.  Then,  please  God,  we 
could  bring  our  boys  home  and  get  them 
out  of  there. 

Let  us  accomplish  that.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  advise  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  advise  him  in  our  judg- 
ment and  in  our  opinion,  after  due  con- 
sideration, that  this  consular  treaty,  this 
convention,  should  not  be  properly  en- 
tered into  while  there  is  a  shooting  war 
going  on  in  which  we  are  involved. 

I  believe  that  the  reservation  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  should  be  included  as  a  condi- 
tion of  this  treaty.  I  truly  believe  that 
then  this  might  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  a  quicker, 
more  practical,  and  more  sotmdly  based 
approach  to  peace,  both  temporary  and 
permanent. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Hol- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair) .    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  3  minutes  of  our  combined  time, 
if  I  may.  after  which  I  believe  we  will  be 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  and  proceed  with  the  vote. 

First.  I  should  like  to  salute  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  for  a  most  persua- 
sive and  a  most  moving  argument  in 
favor  of  this  reservation. 

Second,  so  that  the  record  may  be 
complete.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Secretary 
Rusk  on  February  7.  and  his  reply,  which 
I  received  on  February  15,  verify- 
ing the  fact  officially  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  these  war  supplies  we 
have  been  discussing  are  actually  going 
from  Russia  to  Hanoi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  „  ,„^-, 

February  7.1967. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dean:  In  reading  the  January  30 
issue  of  US.  Neu-s  A-  World  Report.  I  was  dis- 
turbed when  I  read  the  article  entitled  "Rus- 
sia :  The  Enemy  In  Vietnam?" 

In  this  article,  which  was  evidently  WTit- 
ten  by  an  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
stationed  in  Saigon,  there  are  statements 
made  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  Russians 
who  are  furnishing  the  needed  materials  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  continue  their  war  effort. 
Therefore.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
article  with  this  letter  and  would  appreci- 
ate having  your  comments  on  it  and  the 
quesUons  which  I  am  setting  forth  below. 

1  Is  it  true  as  stated  that  "It  is  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  who  are  furnishing  the  real 
sinews  for  major  and  prolonged  war."  I 
would  like  to  have  any  comments  you  care 
to  make  with  regard  to  this  statement. 

2  Is  it  true  that  "The  Russians  now  are 
investing  close  to  1  billion  dollars  a  year  In 
the  war."  Is  this  a  correct  figure  or  Is  It 
more  or  is  it  less? 

3  Is  it  true  that  "Most  of  the  trucks  that 
move  the  needed  supplies  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam,  for  example,  come  from  Rus- 
sia or  her  satellites."  It  It  Is  true,  I  would 
appreciate    any    documentary    evidence    or 


figures  on  truck  supplies  which   you  could 
provide  me. 

4.  Is  it  true  that  "Many  of  the  automatic 
weapons  that  we  capture  from  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  of  Russian  manufact\ire." 
I  would  like  to  have  any  statement  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  you  would  have  on 
this  allegation 

5.  Is  it  true  that  "Most  of  our  plane  losses 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  Soviet  Russia's 
antiaircraft  guns,  missiles  or  NHG  jet  fight- 
ers." 

6.  Is  it  true  that  "Soviet  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam trickled  along  at  an  average  yearly  rate 
of  35  million  dollars  until  early  in  1965. 
when,  even  before  U.S.  began  bombing  in 
the  North,  the  Russians  started  moving  in  a 
big  way— with  SAM  antiaircraft  missiles,  jet 
fighters,  military  vehicles,  oil,  other  para- 
phernalia of  war." 

7.  Is  the  statement  true  that  "Almost 
1,000  SAM'S  have  been  fired  at  US  Planes. 
These  Soviet  Missiles,  launched  by  Russian- 
trained  crews,  have  themselves  destroyed  30 
U.S.  planes  and  contributed  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  an  over-all  loss  in  the  North  of  more 
than  460  U.S.  planes."  If  the  figure  is  dif- 
ferent and  larger  or  perhaps  less.  I  would 
appreciate  having  any  information  which 
you  would  provide  me. 

8.  Is  the  statement  true  that  "Cost  to  the 
Russians  in  spent  missiles:  about  25  million 
dollars.  Cost  to  the  U.S.  in  plants  alone: 
more  than  1  billion  dollars." 

9.  Is  the  statement  true  "The  North  Viet- 
namese landscape  is  also  studded  with  con- 
ventional antiaircraft  positions,  about  6.000 
in  all.  The  original  antiaircraft  system  was 
installed  by  the  Chinese.  Now  bigger  guns 
are  coming  in.  They  are  Russian"  I  would 
appreciate  having  any  additional  comment? 
you  would  care  to  make  about  this  state- 
ment. 

10.  Is  the  statement  true  that  "The  North 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  now  consists  of  75  to 
100  fighter  planes  and  a  handful  of  light 
bombers  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
About  one  fifth  of  the  force  are  the  most 
up-to-date  MIG-21s:  the  remainder.  MlG-15s 
and  MIG-17S.  The  MIG's  are  replaced  by 
the  Russians  as  they  are  lost  in  the  fighting  " 
I  would  appreciate  having  any  Information 
on  this  statement  which  might  supplement 
It  and  give  me  up-to-date  information  on 
vour  estimate  of  what  might  be  plane  sup- 
port or  any  kind  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

11.  Is  the  statement  true  that  "There  are 
upward  of  2.000  Russian  technicians  working 
at  air  bases  and  at  SAM  sites.  North  Viet- 
namese pilots  are  trained  in  Russia  and 
supervised  by  Soviet  fliers  when  they  return 
to  Hanoi  " 

12.  Is  the  Statement  true  that  '-Within  the 
past  few  months,  the  Russians  have  taught 
North  Vietnamese  to  man  approximately  350 
SAM  missiles  and  an  estimated  3,000  anti- 
aircraft guns." 

13.  Would  you  please  comment  on  the 
statement  "For  the  first  time,  Soviet  hell- 
copters  are  being  spotted  In  North  Vietnam. 
Russian  cargo  aircraft  are  also  making  an 
appearance." 

14.  Please  advise  me  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  is  true  vhat  "The  North  Vietnamese  war 
machine  runs  almost  entirely  on  Rtisslan 
oil.  In  the  past  18  months,  the  Russians 
shipped  In  300,000  metric  tons."  The  state- 
ment goes  on.  "Last  month  alone  the  Soviets 
shipped  nearlv  25,000  metric  tons  of  gasoline 
and  oil  into  Haiphong."  Since  this  article  Is 
January  30th,  that  must  refer  to  the  month 
of  December.   1966. 

15  The  article  states  that  "The  Russians 
use  ships  to  transport  80  percent  of  their  aid 
to  North  Vietnam."  It  further  states  that 
"AH  told,  the  Russians  are  said  to  be  de- 
livering 80.000  tons  of  goods  a  month  to 
Hanoi."  Is  this  statement  factual  and  I 
would  appreciate  having  any  comments  on  it. 

16  The  article  states  that  "The  Soviet 
ships  going  to  Haiphong  carry  °°t  o°ly 
civilian  goods,  as  the  Reds  Insist,  but  Jet 
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aircraft.  SAM's  radar  gear  and  antiaircraft 
guns."  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
conunents  on  this  statement. 

17.  The  article  states  that  "Tonnage  by 
sea  from  all  sources — Russia,  China,  East 
Europe  and  non-Communist  countries — was 
estimated  at  2  million  tons  In  1966.  Of  that, 
the  Russian  share  was  estimated  at  half  the 
total.  Red  Chinas  about  one  fourth."  I 
would  appreciate  any  Information  which  you 
could  provide  me  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration 
and  assuring  you  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  I  have  posed  and 
any  other  comments  which  you  might  care 
to  make  about  allegations  and  statements  In 
this  article,  I  am.  with  best  wishes. 
Cordially  yours. 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Department  of  State. 

Washington. 

Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
US.  Senate. 
WasMngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mundt:  Secretary  Rusk  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
7  concerning  the  article  In  US  Neics  &  World 
Report  on  "Russia:  The  Enemy  In  Vietnam?" 
which  discusses  the  effect  of  Soviet  aid  in 
supporting  the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort. 

It  is  correct,  as  the  US  News  <fr  World 
Report  article  Indicates,  that  the  USSR  has 
over  the  past  several  years  supplied  North 
Vietnam  with  a  modern  air  defense  system, 
as  well  a.'?  other  military  equipment.  In 
addition,  the  USSR  continues  to  send  North 
Vietnam  a  wide  range  of  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  Including  petroleum  and  motor 
vehicles.  Although  most  of  the  Soviet  aid 
goes  to  North  Vietnam  by  sea.  all  available 
Information  indicates  that  almost  all  of  the 
major  military  equipment,  such  as  air  de- 
fense equipment,  has  been  and  Is  being  sent 
by  rail  across  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Although  I  am  vmable  to  answer  in  detail 
In  an  unclassified  letter  the  specific  ques- 
tions you  have  raised  about  the  details  of 
Soviet  aid.  I  would  be  pleased  to  arrange  an 
oral  briefing  for   you  on  these  subjects. 

Please  let  me  know  If  the  Department  can 
be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
Assistant     Secretary     for     Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
WashinRton  Daily  News.  "Red  Rockets 
Hit  Danang  Air  Base,"  because  some 
colloquy  occurred  with  respect  to  that 
matter  earlier  today,  when  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  brought  this 
new  development  to  our  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Rockets  Hit  Da  Nanc  Air  Base — QmcK 
Retaliation  Limtts  Damage 

Saigon.  March  15. — Communist  guerrillas 
bombarded  the  giant  U.S.  alrbase  at  Da  Nang 
with  Russian-made  rockets  today.  Virtually 
instant  American  retaliation  chased  away  the 
Viet  Cong  and  limited  damage  In  the  second 
assault  on  the  post  In  17  days. 

US.  spokesmen  said  the  guerrillas  fired  16 
140-mm  spln-stftbUlzed  rockets  tn  74  seconds 
from  launch  pads  set  In  brush  on  the  Yen 
River  banks  seven  miles  southwest  of  the 
base,  the  keystone  of  American  air  p)ower  in 
South  Vietnam's  northernmost  sector. 

The  rockets  caused  16  American  Injuries, 
damaged  three  planes  Including  a  Jet  taking 
off  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  Ignited  fuel, 
grass  and  electrical  flres.  spokesmen  said. 
They  credited  the  immediate  counterattack 


by  Marine  artillery  and  gunshlps  for  cutting 
off  the  assault  with  damage  far  below  that 
of  Feb  27  when  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
32  wounded  In  a  guerrilla  rocket  raid  on  the 
base. 

None  of  the  Americans  hurt  today  was 
seriously  Injured. 

INACCURACY 

The  fact  the  communists  fired  from  the 
launchers'  maximum  distance  told  in  their 
Inaccuracy.  All  the  blasts  hit  the  runway 
area,  far  from  the  crowded  barracks  sector 
of  the  base  which  launches  air  raids  against 
North  Vietnam  and  funnels  U.S.  troops  In 
and  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

Two  rocket  rounds  were  duds.  The  Viet 
Cong  left  behind  23  launchers  on  the  river 
bank  so  quickly  did  the  Leathernecks  hit 
back. 

Later  Marine  search  parties  reported  find- 
ing 10  more  rocket  launchers  and  11  rounds 
of  ammunition.  They  said  the  Viet  Cong 
staged  the  attack  200O  yards  from  the  spot 
they  used  for  their  Feb.  27  attack  on  the 
base. 

After  sealing  off  the  base,  the  Marines  un- 
leashed their  artillery.  Their  AC -47  Dragon- 
ships  hopped  up  and.  using  13.5  flares  to  light 
up  the  pre-dawn  sky.  sprayed  55.700  rounds 
of  gatling-type  mlnimgrun  shells  at  the  com- 
munist positions. 

The  "unknown  sized"  Viet  Cong  force  fled 
for  the  hills  to  the  .southwest  with  the 
Leathernecks  In  pursuit,  spokesmen  said. 

One  American  who  had  a  close  escape  was 
Capt.  Curtis  D.  Ritchie.  30.  of  CUntonvllle, 
Wis.,  and  Merced.  Calif.,  pilot  of  a  F4C  Phan- 
tom Jet  Just  taking  off  for  North  Vietnam 

"We  had  Just  started  to  roll  when  we  saw 
the  first  blast."  he  said.  The  sixth  round 
ripped  one  of  the  Air  Force  plane's  engines 
The  seventh  exploded   beneath   the  plane. 

CLOSE  CALL 

Capt.  Ritchie  and  copilot  1st  Lt  Kenneth 
M.  Stalling  Jr.  of  Olive  Branch.  Miss.,  man- 
aged to  steer  their  flaming  plane  into  a  land- 
ing barrier  and  hopped  out.  Capt.  Ritchie 
sprained  his  left  arm.  Ground  crewmen  dis- 
armed the  Phantom's  six  500-pound  bombs. 

The  Jet  and  two  other  damaged  craft  will 
be  fit  to  fly  shortly,  spokesmen  said. 

Meanwhile.  American  troops  reported  kill- 
ing at  least  58  communists  In  fights  along 
the  Cambodian  border  225  miles  northeast 
of  Saigon  the  past  two  days.  U.S.  troops  In 
the  Central  Highlands  killed  21  communists 
yesterday  In  two  actions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  conclude  my  presenta- 
tion in  behalf  of  this  reservation,  Mr. 
President,  by  urging  Senators  to  approve 
it.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  sup- 
porters of  this  treaty  use  as  their  single, 
solitary  argument  in  support  of  the 
treaty :  protecting  Americans — which  we 
all  wish  to  do,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
rieihtly  said,  anywhere  they  are. 

Some  of  us  believe,  as  honestly  as  we 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
best  way  to  protect  Americans  in  uniform 
in  Vietnam  is  to  do  something  to  shorten 
the  war  and  to  do  something  by  our  votes 
today  to  decrease,  if  possible,  the  supply 
of  murderous  modern  weapons  flowing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  from  Russia, 
at  the  very  time  our  country  is  increas- 
ingly supplying  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustrial machine  in  Russia  to  produce 
those  weapons. 

The  Americans  we  should  want  to  pro- 
tect first  and  most  are  the  500,000  serv- 
icemen who  are  In  Vietnam.  And  why 
do  I  believe  that  this  reservation  will 
help  protect  them?  Because  I  believe 
it  will  have  far  more  appeal  as  an  argu- 
ment to  the  Government  In  Russia  if  we 
present  to  them  the  fact  that  this  treaty. 


before  it  can  become  operative,  must 
have  some  affirmative  action  on  their 
part  to  curb  or  curtail  or  eliminate  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  know  how  badly  the  Russians 
want  the  treaty.  Sometimes  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  says  we  are  the  ones  who 
want  it.  The  next  moment  they  argue 
that  the  Russians  want  it  and  this  is  the 
way  to  win  friends  in  Moscow.  I  will 
buy  it  either  way  for  the  sake  of  this 
argument  but  even  our  State  Depart- 
ment cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  do,  however,  know  something  the 
Russians  do  want:  They  want  the  ex- 
ports of  American  supplies  which  we  now 
are  sending  them.  They  need  those  sup- 
plies badly.  We  can  thus  argue  with  the 
Russians  with  a  diplomatic  tool.  We 
would  then  have  a  compelling  argument. 
We  can  say  that  this  Consular  Treaty 
cannot  become  operative  and  we,  in  good 
conscience,  cannot  continue  to  ship  these 
supplies  to  Russia  unless  it  curtails  the 
huge  shipments  of  war  supplies  it  is 
sending  to  Hanoi.  That  kind  of  signal 
of  peace  from  Moscow  to  Hanoi  can  end 
the  war  more  quickly  than  any  other 
signal  that  can  be  sent  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
from  any  other  capital  of  the  world. 

I  plead  with  Senators,  in  their  capacity 
to  advise  as  well  as  to  consent,  to  advise 
our  Government  that  we  would  like  it  to 
make  this  effort  at  this  time  with  the 
available  tool  which  the  adoption  of  this 
reservation  would  provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


VISrr  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  AND  OTHER  OF- 
FICIALS OF  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  should  like  at  this 
t'me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  distinguished  visitor,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Korea.  I  make  that 
motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
recess 

Thereupon,  at  4:05  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  are  privileged  today  to 
have  a  most  distingiiished  and  welcome 
visitor  from  a  great  and  friendly  country. 

I  am  happy  and  proud,  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  our  country, 
to  present  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Hon.  II  Kwon  Chung;  the  dlstlngidshed 
Ambassador  of  Korea,  Mr.  Hyun  Chul 
Kim;  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Chimg  Hoon  Park;  the  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Sung  Chul  Hong;  and  our  own  Am- 
bassador; James  W.  Symington. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  4  o'clock 
and  8  minutes  p.  m.,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  in  legis- 
lative session,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42  the  Chair  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  10th  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  May  10-14.  1967,  at 
Ottawa  and  Montreal.  Canada:  Aiken 
(Chairman) .  Russell,  Morse,  Mansfield, 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mondale.  Spong. 
MUNDT,  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Griffin, 
Brooke,  and  Hatfield. 

The  Chair  also  appoints  Senators  Bur- 
dick  and  Hruska  to  attend  the  Stock- 
holm Intellectual  Property  Conference, 
to  be  held  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  June 
12-July  14,  1967. 

The  Chair  also  appoints  Senators 
Ralph  Yarborouch  and  Jacob  Javits  to 
attend  the  20th  Assembly  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  to  be  held  in  Gen- 
eva Switzerland,  on  May  8-27,  1967. 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Pemisyl- 
vania  I  Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business.  ,,,     _     , 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  l  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusettts  IMr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  67.  as  follows: 

(No.  60  Ex.) 
YEAS — 25 


25. 


Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eai-tland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Gruenlng 


Smith 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


F 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D,  88th 
Cons.,  second  sess  ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^     ^    ., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  has  expired  and  the  question 
is  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  Execu- 
tive Reservation  No.  2  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt] 
and  other  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon!.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I,  there- 
fore, withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodo],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan]  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  anounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnick 

Ellender 

Foni» 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hansen 

Hill 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Miller 

Mundt 

Miirphy 

Russell 

NAYS— €7 

Hatfield  Morse 

Hayden  Morton 

Hlckenlooper  Mos-s 

Holland  Muskie 

Inouye  Nelson 

Jackson  Pastore 

Javits  Pearson 

Jordan.  N.C.  Pell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Percy 

Kennedy,  NY.  Prouty 


Brew«ter 

BrookP 

Cannoii 


Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McCiovern 

Mclntyre 

Metca'.f 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING — 8 
Dirksen  McClellan 


Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smatliers 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Dodd 
Lausche 


Scott 


So  Mr.  MuNDT's  executive  reservation 
No.  2  was  rejected. 

UNANIMOrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  there  will 
be  a  vote  not  later  than  30  minutes  fi-om 
now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  reservation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis!  there  be  a  10-minute  allocation 
on  the  reservation  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Thurmond!,  this  at  his  re- 
quest, and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
.lection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
executive  reservation  No.  3  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "subject  to  the  reservation  that 

no  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  shi.U  be  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Convention  shall  not  enter  into  force, 
until  the  President,  after  consultation 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  finds  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 


Union  has  ceased  all  military  support 
and  assistance  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  North  Vietnam". 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  possible  I  will  not  use  the  entire 
15  minutes  at  my  disposal,  realizing  that 
Senators  may  have  duties  elsewhere.  If 
tlds  will  help  to  arrange  their  sched- 
ules, I  hope  that  it  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  reservation  No.  3. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    How  much 
time  is  the  Senator  yielding  himself? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senat^or 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  7  min- 
utes. ^,  . 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
ervation speaks  for  itself.  It  lies  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  its  language.  It 
is  simple:  it  is  understandable.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  in  anyway  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  treaty  once 
it  becomes  effective. 

The  reservation  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  become  effective  until  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  finds  and  reports 
to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ceased  all  military  support  and  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  this  reservation  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  Without  a  doubt,  the  Sen- 
ate is  divided.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  trust  the  Soviet 
Union  at  all.  There  are  others  who  be- 
lieve that  the  treaty  is  worth  while  as  a 
trial  to  see  if  someway,  somehow,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  softening  up  and  that 
a  gesture  before  the  world  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  willing  to  deal  with  them 
would  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr   President,  certainly  the  objective 
of   a   foreign  pohcy   for  our  Nation   is 
threefold:  one,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States:  two,  to  maintain 
the  peace;  and,  three,  to  establish  peace- 
ful interchange  and  commerce.    Withm 
that  purview,  I  have  offered  this  reserva- 
tion     The  Vietnam  war  is  serious.    Boys 
from  my  State  and  your  State  are  lay- 
ing down  their  hves  in  Vietnam  for  their 
countrv.    They  are  being  destroyed  and 
are  losing  their  lives  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  supplied  with  equipment 
and  material  and  assistance  from   the 
Soviet   Union.     If   the   a.ssistance   from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  North  Vietnam  were 
stopped  the  war  would  be  over  tomorrow. 
I  ask  those  of  you  who  feel  that  we  can 
trust    the    Soviet    Union    sufBciently    to 
enter  into  this  treaty  to  try  this:   Say 
to  the  world.  "Yes.  we  will  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,    We  will  grant  them  the 
statute  of  negotiating  a  convention  with 
it  so  that  the  world  will  believe  we  trust 
it'  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop  supply- 
ing North  Vietnam." 
Someone  may  say,  "How  about  the 

United    States    agreeing    not    to    supply 
South  Korea   or  some  other  country? 

I  pointed  out.  it  is  not  comparable  at 
all  Where  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is 
the  United  States  supplying  weapons 
that  are  used  to  kill  Russian  soldiers? 
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We  are  not  doins  it.     Russia  is  supplying 
materiel  to  kill  American  boys. 

In  the  name  of  all  our  boys  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  their  parents  and  loved  ones, 
I  say  let  us  use  this  opportunity  to  try 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  supply- 
ing North  Vietnam  with  materiel. 

Mr.  President,  my  reservation  meets 
the  objective  of  all  members  of  this  body. 
Whether  we  be  classified  as  hawks  or 
doves  or  as  ideological  birds  somewhere 
in  between,  we  are  all  dedicated  to  an 
end  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  We  all 
seek  for  this  Nation,  and  for  our  friends 
and  allies  in  southeast  Asia  an  honorable 
conclusion  of  the  conflict  and,  following 
it,  a  right  of  self-determination  for  those 
natioris.  Wc  want  for  them  a  climate 
wherein  they  can  chart  their  national 
course  as  free  men  making  those  volun- 
tary choices  which  will  fashion  for  them 
a  completely  acceptable  way  of  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  our  hope  that  they  will 
remain  free  and  independent  nations— 
that  they  will  choose  that  course  which 
will  let  them  flourish  and  progress  in  an 
enlightened  manner.  That  they  can  use 
their  resources  to  bring  to  their  peoples 
the  fruits  of  industry,  of  education,  of 
health  and  sanitation,  of  a  better  way 
of  life  for  their  young  people  and  for 
generations  yet  to  be  born. 

We  are  a  party  to  this  conflict  because 
of  our  dedication  to  these  principles.  We 
are  making  great  and  costly  sacrifices 
for  this  principle.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  bridges  for  free  nations  to  live  to- 
gether, to  work  together,  to  trade  and  to 
live  with  dignity  in  the  world  community. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  7  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Let  us  not  forget  our 
purpose,  this  great  burden  of  our  involve- 
ment, this  expenditure  of  men  and  ma- 
terial.    Our  purpose  is  to  halt  the  en- 
croachment and  the  extension  of  com- 
munism.    Let   us   not   forget   that   the 
quarrel  within  the  Communist  commu- 
nity today  is  for  domination  of  south- 
east Asia.    Whatever  vacuum  may  have 
resulted   from   the  internal   troubles  in 
China  is  fast  being  filled  by  a  strong  Rus- 
rian  move  to  dominate  the  Communist 
parties  of  southeast  Asia.    The  Kremlin 
is  no  less  conscious  of  China's  stated  pur- 
pose   to   dominate    the   nonwhite   world 
than  are  we.    Hence,  it  is  the  resources, 
the  technology,  and  the  manpower  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  her  European  satellites  who 
are  fueling  the  war  machine  of  North 
Vietnam.    It  is  proposed  to  build  a  bridge 
to  Moscow.    Moscow  IS  building  another 
bridge — from  Moscow  to  southeast  Asia. 
I  see  no  essential  difference  in  the  domin- 
ation of  southeast  Asia  by  Russian  com- 
munism or  by  Chinese  communism. 

So  I  proF>ose  a  reservation  that  is  in- 
tensely practical— a  reservation  which 
puts  us  into  the  game  with  cards  which 
the  Kremlin  can  understand. 

I  propose  to  reserve  a  ratification  of 
this  treaty  until  such  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  conjunction  with  our  military 
leaders,  can  assure  this  nation  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ceased  all  military  sup- 
port and  related  assistance  of  any  kind. 


directly  or  indirectly,  to  North  Vietnam. 
When  this  day  comes  the  war  will  end. 
When  tills  day  comes,  the  nations  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  can  get  to  the 
business  of  national  government  with  full 
right  of  self  determination.  When  this 
day  comes,  our  allies  in  Thailand,  in  the 
Philippines,  and  even  in  Australia  can 
free  themselves  of  the  specter  of  Com- 
munist encroachment. 

My  reservation  will  offend  the  sensibil- 
ities of  some  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  see  the  dawning  of  sweetness  and 
light,  of  civihty  and  philanthropy  in  the 
Kremlin.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield  myself  1  minute 
more.  ,     . 

But  it  keeps  faith  with  fact— with  the 
fact  that  the  munitions,  the  technical 
skills,  and  the  supporting  resources  being 
transported  into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
Kremlin  are  the  sinews  of  North  Viet- 
nam's military  machine. 

Conversely,  none  of  the  manpower  and 
the  hardware  of  this  Nation  is  today,  or 
has  been  at  any  time,  employed  to  kiU 
or  maim  a  single  Russian.  This  is  a  fair 
request. 

Let  us  accept  the  full  weight  of  these 
facts  as  we  vote  on  my  reservation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  reservation. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Briefly. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows  that  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  basic  intention  behind  his  reserva- 
tion. However,  I  point  out  that  in  pre- 
paring the  reservation  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  myself  and 
others  just  voted  on,  we  considered  this 
aspect  of  Soviet  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  we  deliberately  worded 
our  provision  to  reflect  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  furnish 
militaty  support  and  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam  which  would  be  intended  and 
actually  used  only  for  Its  own  defense, 
and  would  not  be  used  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator's  reservation  is  so  broad 
that  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
furnishing  to  North  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, some  type  of  equipment  that 
might  be  needed  for  its  own  defense,  by 
its  own  militia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  end  the  war.     On  that  I  rest. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
recognize  that  it  would  end  the  war.  but 
I  do  not  think  we  need  go  as  far  as  to 
cover  all  military  assistance.  We  need 
go  only  as  far  as  to  specify  militai-y  as- 
sistance which  is  delaying  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  fi'om  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  support  the 
Senator's  reservation,  but  since  it  is  more 
than  broad  enough  to  cover  the  prob- 
lem. I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  so.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Sympathy  will  not 
adopt  the  reservation.  And  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  cannot  follow  the  Senator's 
play  on  words.  The  fact  remains  that 
basing  it  upon  the  removal  of  troops 
would     afford — while     some     situation 


might  conceivably  arise  where  troops 
would  be  necessary  there — an  end  to  the 
war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  only  1  min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  repeat,  the  acceptance 
of  the  reservation  would  end  the  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
felt  that  the  Senator's  reservation  would 
end  the  war.  I  would  vote  for  it  in  a 
minute,  and  so  would  every  Member  of 
this  body.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  this  convention  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war. 

The  Senator's  reservation  is  far  more 
restrictive,  as  the  Senator  fi-om  Iowa 
has  pointed  out.  than  the  resei-vation 
upon  which  we  just  voted.  It  says  "that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ceased  all  military 
supDort  and  assistance  of  any  kind, 
dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  to  North  Vietnam." 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  stood 
here,  just  a  few  hours  ago.  and  said  that 
consumer  goods,  and  even  food,  could  be 
considered  military  assistance.  This 
reservation  implies  that  they  have  got 
to  call  off  all  shipments  of  food,  clothing, 
or  consumer  goods,  before  the  treaty  can 
be  ratified. 

I  think  the  Soviets  would  be  within 
their  rights  to  come  back  and  say,  "Then 
you  cannot  offer  military  aid  to  Iran  and 
Turkey." 

True,  the  Iranians  and  the  Turks  are 
not  killing  Russians  today,  but,  by  our 
assistance,  we  are  forcing  the  Russians 
to  keep  a  strong  counterforce  at  hand. 
The  reason  that  we  have  built  those 
forces  up  is  to  stop  communistic  aggres- 
sion, and  moves  in  that  direction, 

I  trust  that  the  Senator's  reservation 
will  be  defeated:  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be, 
because  it  certainly  goes  much  further 
than  the  one  on  which  we  have  just 
voted. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  a 
reservation  of  this  nature— if  I  ever 
have — prcpo.sed  to  a  treaty. 

I  would  call  attention  to  lines  5.  6.  and 
7 : 

The  Convention  ^hall  not  enter  Into  force, 
until  llie  President,  alter  consultation  with 
tJie  Joint  Clilefs  of  Staff — 

What  kind  of  government  is  this,  ci- 
vilian or  military?  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  stated  that  "This  reservation 
may  offend  the  sensibilities  of  some  of 
my  colleagues."  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  offends 
my  sensibilities;  because  when  the  day 
comes  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must 
advise  any  President  as  to  what  he  shall 
or  shall  not  do  on  a  civilian  question,  on 
that  day  I  am  walking  out  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  reservation 
Vvill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said.  This  res- 
ervation is  very  similar  to  the  last  res- 
ervation, which  has  just  been  defeated, 
although  it  is  somewhat  more  restric- 
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tlve  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  to  re- 
peat what  has  already  been  said,  and 
what  the  Senate  has  accomplished  in  its 
vote  of  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  can  only 
repeat  that  this  convention  is  not  the 
nroper  vehicle  for  trying  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  Soviets,  All  of  us  would 
like  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  but  this  is 
not  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining    time     having     been     yielded 

back .  ,     .        t. 

Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.    President,    who 

yielded  back  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  1  minute 
remaining.  The  Chair  tried  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  it.  The  Chair  will 
grant  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  1  min- 
ute. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  had  yielded  my  time  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wants  more  time,  of  course  we  will  give 

It  to  him.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 

much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr  CURTIS.     I  will  take  the  1  minute. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  fact  remains.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  about  to  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  respectable  Government  that  we  can 
trust  in  a  treaty,  without  asking  them  to 
quit  supplying  the  guns  and  the  instru- 
ments of  death  that  are  killing  Ameri- 
can boys.  Explain  it  away  any  way  you 
want  to,  that  is  the  fact. 

My  reservation  does  not  call  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  decisions; 
they  are  merely  to  make  a  finding  as  to 
whose  weapons  our  boys  are  facing. 
Then  the  President  makes  the  decision. 
I  think  the  reservation  is  well  under- 
stood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mar^'- 
land  (Mr.  BrewstefI  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sm.\thers]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Brewster!  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  1  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 

business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20, 
nays  71.  as  follows: 

I  No.  61  Ex.] 
YEAS— 20 


Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hansen 


Allcen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Font; 

FvUbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 


Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Hill 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

McClellan 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Ru.ssell 

NAYS— 71 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hay den 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Mapnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 9 
Dirk.-ien  Long,  La. 

Dodd  Scott 

Javits  Smathers 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pa  St  ore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  executive  reservation 
No.  3  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  reservation  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
ervation will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  insert  a  comma  add  the 
following:  -subject  to  the  reservation  that 
nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  diminishing,  abridging, 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  Its  own  security." 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  not  take  more  than  3  minutes  to 
present  my  side  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  Congress.  20  years  ago,  approved 
a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  so- 
called  headquarters  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations,  granting  certain  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  personnel,  both  Houses 


of  the  Congress  approved  a  reservation 
which  was  designed  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  immigration  and  internal  se- 
curity laws  of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  language  of  this  reser\'ation  was 
short  and  to  the  point.     It  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way,  diminlsiiing.  abridging, 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  its  own  security. 

Mr.  President,  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress thought  that  reservation  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  internal  security 
of  this  country  in  connection  with  a 
grant  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  quasi-diplomatic 
personnel.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  noth- 
ing less  can  be  considered  as  an  effec- 
tive safeguard  of  our  internal  security 
laws  in  connection  with  the  grants  of 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  consular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  before  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  pending  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion which  shall  be  in  the  same  words 
which  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proved in  the  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  so-called  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters agreement. 

I  therefore  formally  propose  that  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  together  with  a  proto- 
col relating  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on 
June  1,  1964.  be  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  lesolution,  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  reservation 
that  nothing  in  this  convention  shall  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  diminishing, 
abridging  or  weakening  the  right  of  the 
United    States    to    safeguard    its    own 

security." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  2  minutes 

to  myself.  .  .     , 

Mr  President,  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  refers  to 
is  an  agreement  with  the  United  Nations, 
a  multUateral  agreement.  This  is  a  bi- 
lateral agreement,  worked  out  between 
the  representatives  of  two  nations. 

Nothing— nothing,  I  repeat— in  the 
pending  convention  diminishes  in  any 
war,  abridges  in  any  way,  or  weakens  m 
anv  wav  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  'safeguard  its  own  security.  That  fact 
is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  reservation,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  que.'^tion  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  reservation.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr  Brewster]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
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voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster  1  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon  I  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Donnl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  ofiBclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dihk- 
SEN 1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI    is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Brooke  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  62  Ex.] 
YEAS — 24 


AUott 

Onfflu 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Cotloa 

Hill 

Russell 

Curtis 

Holland 

StennLs 

Domlnlck 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClellan 
NAYS— 68 

Young.  N  Dak 

Alkea 

Hattleld 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Moiss 

Baker 

Hickenkxjper 

Mu.skle 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Piistore 

Bennett 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Pearson 

Bible 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pell 

BORKS 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va, 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Case 

Masniison 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Cooper 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Spong 

Feng 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tj'dlngs 

Gore 

Miller 

Winiam.s,  N  J. 

Oruenlng 

MondalP 

Williams,  Del 

Harris 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Brewster 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Brooke 

Dodd 

Scott 

Cannon 

Javits 

So  Mr.  Thurmond's  executive  reserva- 
tion No.  4  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  SMITH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  that 
her  proposal  would  be  the  last  to  be  con- 
sidered, although  we  were  not  empow- 
ered to  undertake  such  a  commitment  for 
the  entire  Senate, 

In  line  with  that  statement,  I  a.sk 
whether  there  are  any  more  reservations, 
understandings,  or  any  other  proposals 
to  be  offered  by  any  Senator  to  the  pend- 
ing convention. 

If  not,  I  would  assume  that  our  com- 
mitment has  been  honored,  that  this  will 
he  the  last  proposal  to  be  considered  prior 


to  the  disposition  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification  to  the  convention. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Maine  offers 
her  understanding  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we  al- 
ready have  an  agreement  to  come  in  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

ORDER     rOR     VOTE     ON     CONVENTION     NOT     LATER 
THAN    3    P.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  pending  convention  not  later  than 
4  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  McCLELLAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  allotted  by  unanimous  consent 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  consideration  of  her  understanding? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  time  allotted 
for  debate  is  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided, 
but  all  of  that  time  will  not  be  u.sed  be- 
cause we  can  complete  our  presentation 
on  this  side  in  less  than  10  minutes,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
can  make  her  presentation  in  less  than 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  change  the 
unanimous-con.sent  agreement. 

ORDER  KOR  CONVENING  AT  9  A.M    TOMORROW 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  vote  on  the  consular  treaty 
not  later  than  3  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  proposal  has  now  been  revised 
to  provide  that  we  shall  convene  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  vote  on 
the  Smith  protx>sal  tonight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  there  been  a 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MUNDT  That  would  give  us 
from  9  o'clock  until  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon  on  the  convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  later  than  3 
o'clock. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Which  would  be  6 
hours, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct, 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  desire  to  sug- 
gest a  division  of  the  timC 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  time  is  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcm  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Pulbright]. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  advised  tliat  the  matter 
might  not  run  imtil  3  o'clock.  They 
should  be  advised  of  the  possibility  of  an 
earlier  vote.  Tiie  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana had  said  the  vote  would  be  not  later 
than  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  vote  not  later 
than  3:00  p.m,  on  Thursday,  March  16,  196T. 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
Executive  D,  88th  Congress,  second  session,  a 
consular  convention  with  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  with  the  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  and 
the     Senator     from     South     Dakota      [Mr. 

MUNDT]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mrs.  SMITH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  propoimd  a  question? 

Mrs.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  time  after 
the  vote  on  the  imderstanding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  is  con- 
trolled and,  if  so,  by  whom?  I  shall 
need  about  20  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Tonight? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  for  the 
debate  on  the  convention  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
(Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt],  equally. 
There  will  be  6  hours  altogether  begin- 
ning at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  make  a  special  effort  to  have 
order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Let  us  have 
order  in  the  Chamber,  .so  that  we  can 
hear  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  a  great  deal  of  order. 

EXECUTIVE     UNDERSTANDLVG     NO,  1 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  executive  understanding  No.  1,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
proposed  executive  understanding  No,  1 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

After  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  add  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "In  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  this  Convention,  the  Sen- 
ate expresses  Its  hope  that  before  the  United 
Stfltes  consents  to  the  opening  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  any  consular  e.'^tablishmer.t  in  the 
United  States,  an  honorable  conclusion  will 
be  achieved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  whereby 
United  St  ites  milit.iry  li.rcs  v.iil  no  In.'.yer 
be  needed  to  perform  combat  duties  In  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam." 


March  15,  196: 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nroposed  this  understanding  because  I 
believe  that  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
making  of  a  treaty  with  a  country  that 
is  providing  the  real  backbone  of  the 
materiel  and  equipment  for  the  aggressor 
North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  forces  that 
are  killing  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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I  believe  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  wish  to  kill  the  proposed 
Consular  Treaty  with  Russia  even  though 
they  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  providing  the  materiel  and 
equipment  that  is  being  used  not  only  to 
kill  American  servicemen  but  also  greatly 
bolsters  the  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  to 
respond  to  the  offers  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  peaceful  negotia- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

This  understanding  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  express  themselves  clearly  on  this 

'^Let  me  stress  that  the  understanding 
would  not  in  any  manner  alter  the  Con- 
sular Treaty,  It  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Consular  Treaty.  Consequently, 
its  adoption  would  not  necessitate  a  re- 
negotiation of  the  treaty. 

It  is  simply  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification— not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Consular  Treaty  itself. 

It  is  offered  in  the  same  spirit  and 
manner,  and  for  the  same  effect,  as  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  the  1967  mili- 
tary supplemental  procurement  bill, 
which  was  adopted  on  March  1,  1967,  by 
a  vote  of  89  to  2. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  expressed 
congressional  policy  and  in  no  manner 
affected  the  provision  of  the  1967  mili- 
tary supplemental  procurement  bill. 

The  Smith  understanding  proposes  to 
express  a  sense  and  feeling  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  no  manner  will  affect  the 
status  and  terms  of  the  Consular  Treaty. 
The  Mansfield  amendment  was  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  all  efforts  to  an 
honorable  negotiated  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Smith  understanding  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  before  any  Soviet 
Union  consulate  is  opened  in  the  United 
States  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  the  proposer  of  this  un- 
derstanding, is  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  it  does  not  try  substantively  to 
affect  the  consular  agreement  itself. 
What  the  language  of  the  reservation 
does  do,  though,  is  to  contain  an  impli- 
cation which.  In  my  opinion,  could  well 
be  understood  by  the  Russians,  the  other 
party  to  this  treaty,  to  mean  that  they 
are  solely  responsible,  or  primarily  re- 
sponsible, for  continuing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 
The  substance  of  the  two  reservations 


proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  also  tried  to  bring  in  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  to  suggest  that  his 
reservations  could,  if  approved,  bring 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  some- 
thing about  stopping  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  treaty  is  a 
proper  vehicle  for  seeking  this  ultimate 
purpose.    It  is  true  that  an  understand- 
ing does  not  require  that  the  treaty  be 
renegotiated.    The  effect  of  adoption  of 
this  understanding  could  be,  however,  if 
the  Soviets  interpret  it,  as  I  think  they 
well  might,  as  an  admission  on  their  part 
that  they  are  responsible  for  continuing 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  decision  not  to 
accept    the    implication.     They   would, 
therefore,   simply   refuse   to   ratify   the 
treaty.    It  seems  to  me  that  they  might 
be  justified  in  taking  such  an  attitude. 
The  subject  of  this  understanding  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  substance  of  the  treaty. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
as  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  do,  that 
we  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.    It  has  been  announced 
recently  in  many  statements,  from  vari- 
ous sources,  that  the  Soviets  too  are  in- 
terested in  ending  the  war.     One  such 
statement  was  issued  by  their  Premier, 
Mr.  Kosygin,   and  also  President  Pod- 
gomy,  saying  that  if  we  stopped  the 
bombing,  they  believed  that  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  willing  to  negotiate.    But 
aside  from  that,  I  know  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  admit  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  continuing  war  in  Vietnam. 
Many  people  believe  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  ending  it,  because  they  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  any  escalation. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
to  try  to  attach  this  understanding  to 
our  instrument  of  ratification. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  because  he  has  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  addressed  to  him  yes- 
terday which  elucidates,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  Department,  the  effect  of 
this  understanding.  However,  having 
voted  as  we  have  on  the  last  three  res- 
ervations, clearly  evidencing  a  desire.  I 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  not  to 
reiect  the  treaty,  to  attach  this  under- 
standing now,  an  understanding  which 
could  provide  an  excuse  for  the  Soviets 
to  decline  to  go  forward  with  the  treaty, 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  The  Senate 
will  have  marched  up  the  hill  briskly, 
only  to  march  down  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  that  the  Senator 

from  Indiana  may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  confused.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  why  there  is 
such  confusion. 

It  is  the  official  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  the  north.  The  Russians, 
among  other  Communists,  are  supply- 
ing weapons  and  ammunition  to  North 
Vietnam  for  use  against  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  bridge  the  cold  war 
gap  with  the  Communists.    One  of  these 


proposed  bridges  is  the  Consular  Con- 
vention to  which  the  Senate  is  now  being 
asked  to  give  its  consent. 

To  the  average  American,  this  is  in- 
consistency. 

I  believe  that  the  understanding  pro- 
posed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  brings  some  measure  of 
consistency  that  can  be  wholly  and  com- 
pletely understood  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  provides  quite  simply  that  the 
Senate  hopes  that  our  Government  will 
wait  until  combat  is  finished  in  Vietnam 
before  it  allows  the  Soviet  Government 
to  open  any  consulates  in  the  United 
States. 

This  clearly  recognizes,  then,  that  the 
Russians  have  an  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. While  this  involvement  is  one 
only  of  materiel,  its  involvement  is  con- 
trary' to  ours. 

Yet,  the  Smith  understanding  does  not 
prevent  us  from  extending  the  hand  of 
friendship  in  our  own  best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  I  support  the  Consular  Convention 
and  shall  vote  for  its  ratification  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  to  our  advantage.  Of 
coui-se,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  So- 
viet Union  also.  If  there  were  rot  an 
advantage  to  them,  their  Government 
would  be  remiss  to  negotiate  such  an 
agreement. 

The  Consular  Convention  contains 
major  concessions  to  our  benefit.  For 
one  thing,  the  American  tourists  travel- 
ing in  Russia  will  have  protection  in  the 
event  of  arrest  that  would  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  rights  of  every  American 
citizen  and  that  are  not  now  extended 
even  to  Russian  citizens  in  their  country. 
Americans  would  be  assured  that  our 
Government  representatives  would  be 
notified  immediately  and  have  the  right 
to  visit  any  American  held  in  jail.  These 
are  new  safeguards  and  benefits  for 
Americans. 

Our  national  interests  will  be  for- 
warded by  our  new  business  office  in  the 
Soviet  Union  should  these  later  be 
opened.  Since  1964.  France,  Finland, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Italy  have  con- 
cluded similar  consular  conventions  wuth 
Russia. 

As  to  any  danger  to  the  United  States 
from  additional  Soviet  diplomats  coming 
over  here,  I  should  like  to  clarify  what 
this  i  reaty  does  and  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  authorize  any  new  consulate  here  or 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does  not  author- 
ize any  additional  diplomats. 

Any  incoming  diplomat  can  be 
screened  or  rejected  now  and  this  con- 
vention would  not  alter  this  situation  one 
iota.  The  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
Hoover,  has  assured  the  President  that 
his  organization  can  handle  any  in- 
creased security  threat  that  might  be 
posed  by  any  future  opening  of  consul- 
ates in  this  country.  Should  any  con- 
sulate be  opened  and  pose  a  security 
threat,  it  could,  of  course,  be  closed  down 
at  once  and  the  agreement  ended. 

I  believe  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  our  Government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Americans  traveling  abroad  are 
important.  I  believe  that  there  are  other 
obvious  concrete  t>enefits  to  us.  I  believe 
that  we  would  at  once  demonstrate,  in 
addition,  our  willingness  to  bridge  the 
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coia  war  gap.    This  is  important  to  our 
long-term  goal  of   peace. 

In  my  view.  then,  the  convention 
should  be  adopted  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  will  support  it  with 
his  vote.  To  be  consistent  with  our  ap- 
parent position  in  Vietnam,  the  Smith 
understanding  should  also  be  adopted 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
cast  his  vote  for  that. 

Since  we  here  in  the  Senate  clearly 
recognize  that  there  is  confusion  among 
the  people  as  to  our  goals  by  the  apparent 
conflict  between  our  course  in  Vietnam 
and  our  course  in  diplomacy  and  trade 
as  exemplified  by  this  convention,  we 
should  not  leave  both  dangling  with  our 
disposition  of  the  pending  business. 

On  the  contrary.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
position by  this  body  of  the  Consular 
Convention  gives  new  reason  for  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  our  national  inter- 
ests and  our  national  goals  and  how  these 
are  being  met. 

It  is.  indeed,  past  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  reexamine  our  posture  in 
Vietnam,  in  diplomacy,  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
world.  A  clear,  concise  statement  of  our 
policy  in  these  matters  is  overdue.  It 
should  now  logically  follow  so  that  some 
of  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans would  be  erased  and  new  under- 
standing and  support  substituted. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason.  I  intend 
to  support  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  yield 
to  me  to  ask  her  a  question? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  an  organization  known  as  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby  has  taken  a  rather  derogatory 
and  adverse  attitude  toward  the  under- 
standing proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Yes,  the  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  received  a  document 
from  them  this  morning  indicating  that 
they  thought  very,  very  little  of  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal.  I  have  not  heard  directly 
from  the  State  E>epartment,  but  does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  understand  that  the 
State  Department  also  indicates  an  ad- 
verse and  rather  derogatory  attitude  to- 
ward her  understanding? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  my  question:  What  miraculous 
powers  does  the  Senator  from  Maine  pos- 
sess that  teams  the  Liberty  Lobby  and 
the  State  Department  in  double  harness? 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  his  comments.  I  wish  I  could  answer 
his  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  facing  the  last  and  most  diflacult  step 


before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  issue  of 
voting  the  pending  convention  up  or 
down. 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  anyone  to  go  up 
against  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith].  It  is  no 
easy  task  when  she  is  buttressed  by  the 
utterances  of  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  this  body,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikemI. 

It  is  no  easy  task  when  a  private  group 
and  the  State  Department  .seem  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
distinguished  Senator's  proposal.  But 
those  are  things  we  face  in  this  body,  and 
as  one  among  my  peers,  I  place  myself  In 
the  position  of  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  understanding  being  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt],  in  response 
to  another  inquiry  I  have  another  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative 
to  the  proposal  now  before  this  body. 
The  letter  is  dated  March  14.  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mciu  on  tiie  •understanding"  which  I  under- 
st.iud  is  proposed  for  incorporation  in  the 
Senates  Resolution  of  Ratification  of  the 
US-USSR  Consular  Convention.  This  ex- 
presses the  hope  of  the  Senate  that  before 
the  United  States  consents  to  the  opening 
by  the  Soviet  Union  uf  any  Cotisulate  cRtab- 
Ushment  In  the  United  States,  an  honorable 
conclusion  will  be  aclrleved  In  the  Vlet-Nam 
connict,  whereby  Uie  United  States  Military 
Forces  will  no  longer  be  needed  to  perform 
combat  duties  In  the  defense  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam". 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  which 
prompted  this  proposal,  but  I  believe  that 
practical  and  policy  considerations  argue 
strongly  against  It.s  approval. 

.'Vs  I  have  pointed  out  before,  our  national 
Interest  requires  the  earliest  possible  entry 
into  force  of  this  treaty.  We  need  the  pro- 
tections it  provides  for  American  citizens  - 
now.  Any  "understanding",  reservation  or 
amendment  could  easily  kill  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  "understand- 
ing" has  no  legal  effect,  since  it  is  neither  a 
formal  reservation  nor  an  amendment,  and 
accordingly  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  no 
reason  to  fall  to  ratify  the  Consular  Con- 
vention. The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  carefully  following  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  Convention.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would,  of  course,  know  about  the 
"understanding".  While  we  cannot  predict 
witli  certainty  their  reaction.  I  do  not  feel  we 
can  afford  to  Uike  action  Jeopardizing  tlie 
earliest  possible  entry  Into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  purpose  of  this  "understanding"  is  to 
delay  the  opening  of  a  Soviet  Consulate  In 
the  United  States  I  have  already  given  as- 
surances that  we  have  not  agreed  upon  the 
reciprocal  opening  of  consulates  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  that  we  have  no  plans 
at  present  to  do  so  and  that  we  would  con- 
sult with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  other  Interested  Senators 
before  proposing  any  discussions  with  the 
the  Soviet  Government.  In  these  consulta- 
tions not  only  Vlet-Nam  but  all  other  rele- 
vant aspects  of  the  International  situation 
would  be  considered.  Should  It  be  decided 
that  the  exchange  of  consulates  was  in  the 
national  Interest,  we  would  seek  the  advice 
of  municipal  officials  of  any  city  under  dis- 
cussion as  a  possible  site  for  a  Soviet  Con- 
sulate 

I  believe  that  these  assurances  go  further 
than  the  proposed  "understanding",  and 
that  they  also  avoid  the  danger  of  killing  the 
treaty  through  attaching  "understandings" 
to  it. 


I  hope  that  after  full  consideration  of  tiiis 
"understanding"  the  Senate  will  conclude,  as 
I  have,  that  it  Is  not  necessary  In  view  ol 
the  assiu-ances  already  given,  and  that  It  u 
undesirable  In  view  of  the  danger  that,  like 
any  reservation  or  understanding.  It  could 
kill  the  treaty. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 

There  is  nothing  more  I  can  say. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Since  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  alluded  to  letter  No. 
6 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No.  3. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thought  it  was  six. 
Whatever  it  is,  the  Secretary  of  State 
certainly  has  a  right  to  express  himself. 
I  am  glad  he  did.  But  I  rose  primarily 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  offering  yet  another  version  of  an 
approach  whereby  the  Senate  may  now 
exercise  its  constitutional  right  of  ad- 
vice, because  this  right  is  tremendously 
important.  The  so-called  Mundt  reser- 
vation, and  the  Curtis  reservation  to- 
gether with  the  Smith  resen'ation  of 
understanding,  or  resolution  of  under- 
standing, are  all  part  of  the  fabric  of 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  wants  to  exer- 
cise its  opportunity  now,  by  one  device  or 
another  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
right  of  advice  and  to  let  our  allies,  and 
the  American  people,  the  Communist 
world  and  this  administration  know  that 
we  expect  some  effort  to  be  made  to  slow 
down  the  steady  and  growing  shipments 
of  supplies  by  the  Russians  to  North 
Vietnam. 

I  admire  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  his  position  that  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Smith  understanding 
the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  like  it  and 
they  are  going  to  raise  their  voices  in 
dissent.  I  hope  this  Senate  is  not  going 
to  be  influenced  by  Soviet  reactions  or 
that  direct  or  indirect  Soviet  lobbying 
is  not  in  any  way  involved  in  the  bridge 
building  that  we  may  engage  in.  I  hope 
this  Senate  will  act  on  the  basis  of 
whether  the  treaty  is  good  or  not. 
whether  it  is  good  for  America,  and 
whether  whatever  decision  we  make  is 
good  for  our  boys  overseas  and  its  impact 
on  the  war  and  not  be  influenced  by  a 
Soviet  smile  or  a  scowl  when  they  read 
about  it  in  the  newspaper  the  next  day. 
I  urge  Senate  support  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Smith. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mrs.  SMITH.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
much  respect  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  have  high  respect  for 
him.  He  knows  that,  as  I  think  Senators 
generally  know  the  same  thing.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  who  read  the  letter.  I 
want  to  say  for  one  Senator,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  that  he  does  not  agree  at 
all  with  the  statement  in  that  letter  that 
the  assurances  given  in  prior  letters  are 
now  stronger  than  the  expression  of  the 
hope  contained  in  the  understanding  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
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because  there  is  nothing  in  the  former 
letters,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ex- 
pressions made  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida— and  he  has  conferred  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
gtate— or  by  any  manner  or  means,  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  open  consulate 
establishments  with  the  Soviet  people 
until  after  the  cessation  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  They  say  they  do  not  have  any 
present  proposal.  They  say  they  will 
take  up  subsequent  proposals  with  the 
committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
But  they  make  no  statement  at  all— of 
a  hope  or  anticipation  or  commitment — 
that  they  will  not  open  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  consulates  until  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  comes  to  an  end. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  not  have 
the  right  to  express  a  hope,  an  intention, 
an  understanding,  just  as  much  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  anyone  else.  Cer- 
tainly this  Senator  claims  the  right  and 
he  thinks  every  other  Senator  should 
have  that  right. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  agrees  fully 
with  the  hope  expressed  in  this  under- 
standing—and it  is  not  a  binding  ex- 
pression at  all,  but  with  the  hope  ex- 
pressed—that there  will  be  no  commit- 
ment made,  no  negotiations  opened  look- 
ing to  the  opening  of  consulates  in  this 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  their 
country  by  us  until  the  conflict  between 
the  free  world  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Communist  world  comes  to  an  end.  That 
is  the  least  we  can  say. 

I  voted  against  the  reservations  which 
went  further,  but  I  hope,  in  view  of  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  people  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  in  view  of  what  I  think  is  in 
the  heart  of  every  Senator,  there  will  be 
no  move  toward  further  opening  of  con- 
sulates until  the  Vietnam  conflict  comes 
to  an  end.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Maine  says  in  her  imderstanding, 
which  I  shall  certainly  support. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  share  with  everyone  else  in  this  body 
great  respect  for  her  patriotism,  her 
ability,  and  her  integrity.  But  her  pro- 
posed understanding,  like  the  proposed 
reservations  that  were  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  place 
a  heavy  burden  on  all  of  us.  All  of  us 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  the  proposals  place  us 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  public  opinion, 
as  if  we  were  not  concerned,  and  as  if  in 
some  way,  by  our  opposition,  we  were 
actually  encouraging  conditions  which 
would  continue  the  war  longer.  If  their 
adoption  would  shorten  the  war,  I 
would  support  them,  but  we  know  their 
adoption  would  not  shorten  the  war. 

But  I  address  my  opposition  to  the 
understanding  for  two  reasons:  one  is 
that  the  Senate,  by  voting  down  the 
reservation  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  similar  in  its  purpose  to 
the  understanding,  has  expressed  its  con- 


viction that  this  convention  offers  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States,  even  though  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  in  progress.  It  is 
logical  to  say  that  if  we  had  believed 
otherwise,  we  should  have  voted  for  the 
reservation  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

A  legal  question  arises.  Legal  ques- 
tions are  not  always  interesting,  but  the 
effect  of  this  understanding  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  thought  that  only 
a  proposed  labeled  reservation  affects  the 
operation  of  a  convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  ask  for  2  additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  under  interna- 
tional law  this  is  not  correct.  A  mem- 
orandum of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  prepared  at  the  time  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  was  adopted,  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  the  terms  ••reserva- 
tion" or  "undeistanding"  is  not  definitive 
and  controlling:  that  the  real  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  proposal  changes 
the  contractual  obligations  of  the  parties, 
or  changes,  inhibits,  or  limits  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  treatymaking  process 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  the  convention  is 
to  make  it  operative.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  President  could  not  Ignore  the  un- 
derstanding but  in  effect  I  think  it  would 
inhibit  him  from  doing  so  until  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  would  be  a 
limitation  upon  the  convention  itself. 

So  I  return  to  my  original  statement, 
that  if  we  believe  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  ratifying  this  convention, 
then  we  should  vote  it  down.  If,  with 
our  concern  about  the  Vietnamese  war— 
and  we  are  concerned  about  it,  as  we  all 
know— we  believe  that  this  convention 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  resolution  of  that 
conflict,  we  should  have  voted  for  the 
Muiidt  reservation. 

But  if  we  believe  that  this  conven- 
tion offers  benefit  to  the  United  States 
and  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
war,  then  we  should  vote  down  these 
reservations   and   understandings. 

COMMnTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  STAFF 
MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SENATE 
IN    THE    TREATYMAKING    PROCESS 

Article  II.  section  2.  clause  2,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  states  that  the  President 
"shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur." 

In  performing  this  function,  the  Senate 
has  several  options.  Normally,  the  procedure 
for  unconditional  approval  of  a  treaty  is  by 
adoption  of  a  resolution  of  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  which.  In  the  case  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  would  read  as 
follows : 

■■Be  it  resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 


m  the  atmoephere,  In  cuter  space,  and  un- 
derwater, which  was  signed  at  Moscow  on 
August  5.  1963.  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

The  Senate  may.  however,  reject  a  treaty 
in  toto.  or  stipulate  conditions  in  the  form 
of    amendments.    reser\'atlons,    understand- 
ings,   declarations,    statements.    Interpreta- 
tions,  or   statements   in   committee   reports. 
For  example,  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  approved  subject 
to   an   "Interpretation   and   understanding" 
In  that  case,  so  that  no  uncertainty  would 
exist  as  to  whether  the  United  States  might 
be  obligated  by  some  future  amendment  that 
the  Senate  saw  fit  to  reject,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  was  approved  "subject  to  the 
interpretation  and  understanding,  which  is 
hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  the  res- 
olution of  ratification,  that  (1)   any  amend- 
ment to  the  statute  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent,  a?  in 
the  case  of  the  statute  itself,  and    (2i    the 
United  States  will  not  remain  a  member  of 
the  Agency  in  the  event  of  an  amendment  to 
the  statut*  being  adopted  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  formal  vote  shall  refuse  its  advice 
and  consent." 

This  "interpretation  and  understanding' 
in  no  wav  affected  the  international  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was,  however, 
made  a  part  of  the  operating  instrument  of 
ratification  and  Presidential  proclamation 
and  circulated  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  with  the  following  statement:  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
considers  that  the  above  statement  and  un- 
derstanding pertains  solely  to  U.S.  constitu- 
tional procedure.s  and  's  of  purely  domestic 
character." 

The  Senate  also  approved  the  NATO 
Status-of- Forces  Agreement  subject  to  an 
"understanding.-  Article  III  of  that  agree- 
ment provided  that  under  certain  conditions 
members  of  a  military  force  were  to  be  ex- 
empt from  passport  and  visa  regulations, 
from  Immigration  inspection,  and  from  reg- 
ulations on  the  registration  and  control  of 
aliens.  The  effect  of  article  III  on  U.S.  Im- 
mleration  laws  was  not  entirely  clear,  and  In 
order  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  matter 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  United  States 
could  take  appropriate  measures  to  protect 
its  security,  the  following  language  was  maae 
part  of  the  resolution  of  ratification : 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Senate, 
which  understanding  Inheres  in  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  nothing  In  the  agreement  dimin- 
ishes, abridges,  or  alters  the  right  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  safeguard  Its 
own  security  bv  excluding  or  removing  per- 
sons whose  presence  in  the  United  States  Is 
deemed  prejudicial  to  its  safety  or  security 
and  that  no  person  whose  presence  in  the 
United  States  Is  deemed  prejudicial  to  its 
safetv  or  security  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
or  remain  in  the  United  States." 

This  "understanding''  was  also  included  In 
the  Instrument  of  ratification  and  the  Pres- 
idential proclamation  which  was  circulated 
to  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement.  Here 
again,  however,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  inter- 
national obligation  of  the  United  States. 

Another,  and  perhaps  better  known  case 
involves  the  so-called  Connally  reservation 
to  the  compulsorv  Jurisdiction  clause  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice In  that  Instance  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the 
President  of  a  declaration  under  para- 
graph 2  of  article  36  of  the  statute — the  so- 
called  optional  clause.  By  accepting  the 
optional  clause,  the  United  States  agreed 
that  in  certain  types  of  legal  disputes  it 
would  recognize  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Internationa!  Court  of  Justice.  How- 
ever m  accepting  that  Jurisdiction,  the  Sen- 
ate stated  that  it  did  not  apply  to  matters 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
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of  the  United  States  aa  determined  by  the 
United  States.  For  technical  reasons  the 
Connally  reservation  Is  not  viewed  by  all  In- 
ternational lawyers  as  a  true  reservation;  in 
fact,  It  was  communicated  to  other  parties 
and  the  obligation  of  other  parties  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  Is  no  greater  than 
that  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

As  a  practical  matter,  U  the  Senate  at- 
taches a  reservation  to  Its  resolution  of  ad- 
vice and  consent,  the  Inference  Is  that  the 
contractual  relationship  Is  being  changed. 
However,  U  the  Senate  uses  language  of 
understanding,  the  Implication  (but  not 
necessarily  the  fact)  Is  that  the  contractual 
arrangement  Is  not  being  changed. 

Irrespective  of  what  term  Is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  imposed  on  a  treaty,  how- 
ever, the  view  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
that  the  content  or  effect  of  the  statement  la 
of  prime  Importance.  If,  despite  the  desig- 
nation, the  executive  branch  believes  that 
the  condition  has  the  actual  character  and 
effect  of  a  reservation.  It  would  be  so  treated 
and  thus  would  open  the  treaty  to  further 
negotiations.  In  this  connection,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  Department  of  State 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  "Depositary 
Practice  In  Relation  to  Reservations"  which 
was  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  last 
year  are  relevant: 

"It  Is  understood  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  the  term  'reservation'  means  ac- 
cording to  j^eneral  international  usage,  a 
formal  declaration  by  a  state,  when  sign- 
ing, ratifying,  or  adhering  to  a  treaty,  which 
modifies  or  limits  the  substantive  effect  of 
one  or  more  of  the  treaty  provisions  as  be- 
1;ween  the  reserving  state  and  each  of  the 
other  states  parties  to  the  treaty.  A  true 
reservation  is  a  statement  asserting  specific 
conditions  of  a  character  which  (If  the  re- 
serving state  becomes  a  party  to  the  treaty) 
effectively  qualify  or  modify  the  application 
of  the  treaty  in  the  relations  between  the 
reserving  state  and  other  states  parties  to 
the  treaty.  If  the  statement  does  not  ef- 
fectually change  in  some  way.  either  by  ex- 
panding or  diminishing  the  treaty  provisions, 
the  application  of  the  treaty  between  the 
reserving  state  and  other  states  parties 
thereto,  then  It  Is  questionable  whether 
It  Is  a  true  reservation  even  though  It  may 
be  designated  a  'reservation.'  The  terms 
'understanding.'  'declaration.'  or  'statement' 
may  be  used  to  designate  a  statement  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  true  reservation.  More 
nroperly,  'understanding'  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  statement  when  it  is  not  Intended 
to  modify  or  limit  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  in  its  International  operation,  but 
i.s  intended  merely  to  clarify  or  explain  or 
to  deal  with  some  matter  Incidental  to  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  In  a  manner  other 
than  a  substantive  reservation.  Sometimes 
an  understanding  Is  no  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  policies  or  principles  or  perhaps  an 
Indication  of  Internal  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  terms 
'declaration'  and  'statement'  when  vised  as 
the  descriptive  terms  are  used  most  often 
when  it  is  considered  essential  or  desirable 
to  give  notice  of  certain  matters  of  p>ollcy 
or  principle,  but  without  any  intention  of 
derogating  in  any  way  from  the  substantive 
rights  or  obligations  a"!  stipulated  in  the 
treaty.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  considered 
vecssa.ry  in  the  rase  of  any  instrument  of 
ratification,  adherence,  or  acceptance  em- 
bodying any  of  the  above-mentioned  types 
of  statement,  that  the  other  state  or  sutes 
concerned  be  notified  thereof  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment.  If  the  state- 
ment Is  designated  a  'reservation'  but  is  not 
a  true  reservation,  the  notification  to  the 
other  state  or  states  may  be  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  statement  designed  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  no  actual  modifica- 
tion or  limitation  of  the  treaty  provisions  Is 
Intended. 


"The  US.  Government  as  depositary  does 
not.  as  a  rule,  consider  it  appropriate  for 
reservations  to  be  set  forth  merely  in  a  let- 
ter or  note  accompanying  an  Instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  adherence,  or  ac- 
cession. If  the  Instrument  is  to  be  quall- 
ned  by  a  reservation,  it  Is  considered  that 
the  reservation  should  be  embodied  In  the 
instrument  itself.  A  declaration,  under- 
standing, or  other  statement  not  consti- 
tuting an  actual  reservation  may,  of  course. 
be  set  forth  in  an  accompanying  letter  or 
note,  the  text  thereof  then  being  notified 
to  Interested  states  at  the  same  time  they 
are  notified  regarding  the  deposit  of  the 
formal    instrument." 

"One  of  the  most  authoritative  state- 
ments on  reservations  appears  In  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde's  book,  "International  Law  ' 
Hyde  states  (vol.  11,  p.  1435)  :  "A  reservation 
to  a  treaty  Is  a  formal  statement  made  by  a 
prosfvective  party  for  the  purpose  of  creatlnp; 
a  different  relationship  between  that  party 
and  the  other  parties  or  prospective  parties 
than  would  result  should  the  reserving  state 
accept  the  arrangement  without  having 
made  such  a  statement.  A  more  Interpre- 
tative declaration  made  by  a  prospective 
party  without  such  a  design,  and  with  a 
view  merely  to  ax;centuate  a  common  under- 
standing. Is  not  regarded  as  a  reservation, 
unless  another  party  or  prospective  party 
deems  It  to  be  productive  of  a  different  rela- 
tionship between  the  state  Issuing  the  decla- 
ration and  the  other  parlies  or  prospective 
parties  than  would  result  were  the  declara- 
tion not  made.  In  a  word,  whether  an  In- 
terpretative statement  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reservation  and  dealt  with  as  such  depends 
in  practice  upon  the  place  which  the  states 
to  which  It  Is  addressed  are  disposed  to  as- 
sign to  It." 

AMBSJDMENTS 

A  distinction  should  be  made  laetween  an 
amendment  and  a  reservation.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  that  an  amendment, 
if  It  Is  accepted  by  the  President  and  the 
other  party  or  parties  to  the  treaty,  changes 
It  for  all  parties,  whereas  a  reservation  lim- 
its only  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty,  although  a  reservation  may. 
In  fact,  be  of  such  significance  as  to  lead 
other  parties  to  file  similar  reservations,  to 
seek  renegotiation  of  the  treaty,  or.  Indeed, 
to  refuse  to  proceed  with  ratification. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  "are  not  In  the  essential  ob- 
jects sought,  but  In  the  form  taken  by  the 
qualified  assent  and  In  the  notice  or  action 
called  for  from  the  other  party  to  the  agree- 
ment As  the  contrast  is  ordinarily  drawn, 
an  luncndment  to  a  treaty  Is  a  textual  change 
in  the  Instrument  Itself  by  way  of  an  addi- 
tion, alteration,  or  excision;  It  makes  a  part 
of  the  Identical  contract  to  which  the  two 
governments  are  to  give  their  assent  In  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  A  reservation,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  an  interpretation  or  con- 
struction placed  upon  some  portion  of  the 
Instrument  by  the  Senate,  to  indicate  the 
understanding  with  which  the  United  States 
enters  Into  the  agreement  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  this  country  is  to  assume." 
( Haynes.  "The  Senate  of  the  United  States." 
vol.  II,  pp.  617-18.) 

SUMMARY 

In  simamary.  therefore,  and  in  order  of  Im- 
portance -so  far  as  the  effect  on  other  parties 
Is  concerned,  the  Senate  might  take  the  fol- 
lowln;;  steps  to  make  Its  views  known  or  to 
qualify  its  consent  to  ratification  of  a 
treaty: 

1.  The  Senate  may  advise  and  consent  to 
ratification,  but  make  Its  views  known  in  the 
committee  report.  This  would  have  no  more 
legal  effect  on  the  treaty  than  other  nego- 
tiating background  or  than  legislative  his- 
tory has  on  public  laws. 

3.  The  Senate  may  Include  In  its  resolu- 
tion language  expressing  its  understanding 
or  Interpretation.     So  long  as  this  language 


does  not  substantively  affect  the  terms  or  in- 
ternational obligations  of  the  treaty,  or  re- 
lates solely  to  domestic  matters,  there  would 
be  no  legal  effect  on  the  treaty.  Under  ex- 
isting practice,  however,  the  Executive  would 
communicate  such  understandings  or  Inter- 
pretations to  the  other  parties  for  such  re- 
action as  they  may  take. 

3.  The  Senate  may  include  in  its  resolu- 
tion language  expressing  Its  reservation. 
Normally  reservation  language  would  In- 
volve some  change  In  the  International  obli- 
gations  of  the  treaty  and  might  affect  Its 
terms  in  such  a  significant  manner  as  to  re- 
quire the  Executive  to  communicate  the 
terms  of  the  reservation  to  other  parties  to 
the  treaty,  thus  enabling  them  to  take  such 
action  as  they  felt  appropriate,  Including 
reservations  of  their  own  or  even  refusal  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty. 

4.  Finally,  the  Senate  may  amend  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  Itself.  In  this  Instance,  there 
would  be  no  question  but  that  the  treaty 
would  need  to  be  renegotiated. 

Committee  procedure 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  trans- 
acts business  by  a-  majority  vote  of  a  legal 
quorum  (currently  nine  members).  Once  a 
legal  quorum  Is  established,  It  Is  presumed 
to  be  present,  and  thereafter  oral  or  written 
proxies  are  valid  for  the  purposes  of  voting. 
This  procedure  applies  with  respect  to  any 
treaty  reservations  or  amendments  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  However,  on  the 
final  question  as  to  whether  the  committee 
shall  agree  to  report  favorably  a  particular 
resolution  of  ratification,  an  actual  physical 
quorum  of  nine  members  must  be  present. 

Senate  procedure 
The  act  of  ratification  for  the  United  States 
is  a  Presidential  act,  but  It  may  not  be  forth- 
coming unless  the  Senate  has  consented  to  It 
by  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  (which  signifies  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum),  otherwise  the  consent  rendered 
would  not  be  that  of  the  Senate  as  organized 
under  the  Constitution  to  do  business  (art. 
I.  sec.  5.  clause  1) . 

Insofar  as  Senate  procedure  Is  concerned, 
rule  XXXVII  states  that  when  a  treaty  is 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  It  shall,  unless  the  Senate  unani- 
mously otherwise  directs,  lie  1  day  for  con- 
sideration. Amendments  or  reservations  are 
subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  vote. 

An  amendment  or  reservation  may  be 
modified  before  any  action  Is  taken  on  It. 
They  are  not.  however,  subject  to  modifica- 
tion after  adoption  by  the  Senate.  More- 
over, an  amendment  or  reservation  which  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  one  previously  of- 
fered and  rejected  Is  not  In  order. 

The  decisions  made  must  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  resolution  of  ratification,  with  or 
without  amendments  or  reservations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  must  be  proposed  on  a 
subsequent  day,  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  Senate  determines  otherwise.  After 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  offered, 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  treaty  or  the 
resolution  of  ratification  are  not  In  order. 

On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  In  the  form  agreed  to,  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  shall  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine It  In  the  affirmative;  but  all  other 
motions  and  questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote,  except  a  motion 
to  postpone  indefinitely,  which  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Parliamentarian  for  guidance  of  the  Senate 
during  consideration  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 

Treaty: 

"NtTci,EAR  Test  Ban  Treaty 

"(Procedure  Under  the  Rule) 
"The  treaty  Is  in  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  and  shall  be  proceeded  with  by  arti- 
cles.      This    provision,     however,     may     be 
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waived  by  unanimous  consent,  and  thus  per- 
mit an  amendment  to  be  offered  to  any  part 
of  the  treaty. 

"A  majority  vote  U  required  for  adoption 
of  an  amendment. 

"A  motion  to  table  an  amendment  would  be 
in  order. 

"Where  there  Is  no  further  debate  or  action 
to  be  taken  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  proceedings  are  reported  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  to  the  Senate.  If  any  amend- 
ment has  been  made,  the  Senate  votes  on 
concurrence  therein.  Further  amendments 
are  then  In  order. 

"Reservations  are  not  in  order  while  the 
treaty  Is  being  considered  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  or  In  the  Senate.  They  should 
be  offered  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
"When  there  is  no  further  debate  or 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  next  step 
would  be  the  proposal  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  It  cannot,  however,  be  proposed 
on  that  day  except  by  unanimous  consent. 
If  any  amendment  has  been  made  to  the  text 
of  the  treaty.  It  must  be  incorporated  In  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

"After  the  resolution  of  ratification  has 
been  proposed,  no  amendment  is  in  order 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  Reserva- 
tions, however,  are  In  order  at  that  stage,  and 
not  before. 

"The  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  or  on  a  motion 
to  postpone  indefinitely  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  adoption.  All  other  motions  and 
questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "understanding"? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  committee  print 
entitled  "Background  Information  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations."  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  staff,  contained 
a  paragraph  which  I  think  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  found 
on  page  21  of  the  document  and  reads 
as  follows : 

The  Senate  may  Include  in  Its  resolution 
language  expressing  Its  "understanding"  or 
"Interpretation."  So  long  as  this  language 
does  not  substantively  affect  the  terms  or  In- 
ternational obligations  of  the  treaty,  or  re- 
lates solely  to  domestic  matters,  there  would 
be  no  legal  effect  on  the  treaty.  Under  exist- 
ing practice,  however,  the  executive  would 
communicate  such  understandings  or  Inter- 
pretations to  the  other  parties. 

Concerning  reservations,  it  says: 
Irrespective  of  what  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  imposed  on  a  treaty,  how- 
ever, the  view  of  the  U.S.  Government  when 
It  serves  as  a  depositary  is  that  the  content  or 
ej^ect  of  the  statement  Is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. If.  despite  the  designation,  the  execu- 
tive branch  believes  that  the  condition  has 
the  actual  character  and  effect  of  a  reserva- 
tion. It  would  be  so  treated  and  thus  would 
opeii  the  treaty  to  further  negotlaUon. 
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I  think  this  means— and  it  is  some- 
what vague,  that  an  understanding  would 
be  communicated  to  the  other  party  one 
way  or  another.  In  this  case,  we  would 
confront  the  Russians  with  the  decision 
of  whether  to  accept  the  implication  con- 
tained in  the  language  of  this  under- 
standing. ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  the  Russians 
do  have  an  influence  in  Vietnam,  but 
Vietnam  is  not  directly  involved  here; 


and  I  think  the  effect  of  this  understand- 
ing would  be  not  that  it  would  require 
renegotiation  but  that  it  would  give  the 
Soviets  an  excuse  to  fail  to  ratify  the 

f  vpoty. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  question  asked 
also  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  do 
we  want  the  treaty  or  do  we  not? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  confusing  to 
accept  the  understanding  and  then  ap- 
prove the  treaty.  It  would  be  much 
more  clearcut  simply  to  say,  "Table  the 
treaty;  this  is  no  time  to  act  on  it;  wait 
until  the  war  is  over."  But  the  adminis- 
tration believes,  and  I  believe,  that  this 
treaty  is  timely. 

It  happens  that  the  last  case  of  signifi- 
cance involving  a  man  detained  in  Rus- 
sia was  that  of  an  Arkansas  citizen,  a 
man  whose  name  all  Senators  have 
heard,  Mr.  Wortham.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  background  of  the  matter;  but 
just  last  week,  I  believe,  in  an  unprec- 
edented action,  the  Soviet  Union  reduced 
a  sentence  of  3  years'  imprisorunent  on 
appeal   and   imposed  instead  a  fine  of 

5.000  rubles.  ,     .  ..v.  * 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  fact  that, 
on  appeal,  they  reduced  a  sentence  of 
3  years'  imprisonment  to  a  fine  of  5.000 
rubles,  indicated  that  they  are  will- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  a  war  to  make  some 
gesture  toward  reconciliation.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  related  to  this  matter,  but  I 
would  say  it  indicates  a  form  of  mutual, 
passive,  deescalation  of  the  heat  in  our 
cold  war.  I  do  not  think  the  incident  is 
unworthy  of  some  thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
for  my  few  concluding  words. 

Mr  President,  at  the  outset  of  my 
closing  remarks.  I  acknowledge  the  very 
unique  distinction  I  have — both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Liberty  Lobby  are 
against  me.  No  other  Senator  can  make 
that  statement.    [Laughter.] 

The  opposition  to  this  understanding 
seems  to  be  based  on  expressions  in  let- 
ters of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  two  letters  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Macomber  to  the 
majority  leader  speak  only  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  reser\'ations  to  the 
treaty.  Consequently,  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  understanding  amendment  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

However,  the  March  8,  1967,  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
groups  amendments,  reservations,  and 
understandings  together  and  makes  no 
distinction  between  them.  In  that  letter 
the  Secretary  of  State  charges  that  even 
an  understanding  could  result  in  first, 
either  the  So\1et  Government  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty;  or  second,  the  Soviet 
Government  retaliating  with  its  own 
qualifications  or  interpretations.  His 
letter  to  the  majority  leader  merely  re- 
peats this  theme  of  opposition. 

I  fail  to  see  how  his  charges  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  understanding  that  I  have 
offered.    In  the  first  place,  the  under- 


standing has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
treaty  or  any  of  its  provisions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  understanding 
merely  expresses  a  hope  of  the  Senate 
that  peace  will  have  been  achieved  in 
Vietnam  before  a  Soviet  consulate  Is 
opened  in  the  United  States. 

Why  would  the  Soviet  Union  find  an 
expression  of  hope  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
to  be  offensive  when  the  Soviet  Union 
repeatedly  professes  its  desire  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  in  that  expression  of 
desire  for  peace  condemns  the  United 
States  for  not  suspending  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam? 

Why  would  such  an  expression  by  the 
Senate  be  so  offensive  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  would  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty?  If  there  is  such  a  danger  as 
this,  then  surely  this  treaty  stands  on 
very  shaky  groimd  and  on  a  very  frail 
reed. 

For  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  use  this 
understanding  as  a  flimsy  excuse  to  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  treaty,  then  I  can  only 
conclude  that  it  is  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It 
could  just  as  easily  take  the  excuse  that 
a  single  Senator  spoke  or  voted  against 
the  treaty,  much  less  than  that  several 
Senators  spoke  against  and  voted  against 
the  treaty. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  could  manu- 
facture any  excuse  that  it  wanted  to 
fabricate  for  refusing  to  ratify  this 
treaty. 

Are  we  to  act  in  this  body  in  such 
fear  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Are  we  to 
tiptoe  so  softly  that  we  do  not  even  ap- 
prove an  imderstanding  expressing  a 
hope  for  peace — a  hope  that  does  not 
even  have  any  effect  on  the  treaty— lest 
we  somehow,  however  slightly,  do  some- 
thing the  Soviet  Union  does  not  like- 
even  a  call  for  peace? 

In  the  third  place,  in  his  letter  of 
March  8,  1967.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Secretary  of  State  observes  that : 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  Is  ratified  and  enters 
into  force,  the  benefits  conferred  by  It  will 
come  into  operation  whether  or  not  any  con- 
sulates are  opened  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States.  Tlie  Convention  does  not 
provide  for  the  opening  of  consulates.  De- 
cisions on  any  such  action  are  separate  from 
the  Convention;  .  .  .  there  has  been  no 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  Consular  Convention 
or  otherwise,  for  the  opening  of  any  con- 
sulates In  either  country.  We  have  no  pres- 
ent plans  for  taking  such  action. 


In  view  of  these  observations  that  this 
treaty  does  not  provide  for  the  opening 
of  consulates,  that  no  agreement  exists 
for  the  opening  of  any  consulates  in 
either  country,  and  that  there  are  no 
present  plans  for  opening  any  consul- 
ates—the understanding  that  I  have  of- 
fered all  the  more  clearly  does  not  affect 
the  treaty — and  negates  any  argtunent 
against  the  adoption  of  the  understand- 
ing I  have  offered. 

As  to  the  second  fear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  has  raised— that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity bv  any  adopted  understanding  to 
retaliate  with  its  own  qualifications  or 
interpretations — I  simply  do  not  see  how 
such  an  argument  applies  to  my  proposed 
understanding  which  would  not  be  at- 
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tached  to  the  treaty  but  only  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  and  which  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  treaty  itself. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  we  have  no 
assurance  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  not  make  its  own  qualifications  or 
interpretations  even  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  finds  this 
understanding  that  I  have  offered  to  be 
offensive  becau.se  it  expresses  a  hope  for 
an  end  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  before 
any  Russian  consulate  is  established  in 
this  country,  then  I  can  only  conclude 
that  it  will  be  because  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment finds  the  plain  truth  to  be  of- 
fensive— for  the  plain  truth  Is  that  it  is 
the  Soviet  Government  that  provides  the 
backbone  of  the  materiel  and  equipment 
with  which  the  aggressor  in  Vietnam 
wages  the  war  and  opposes  a  peaceful 
end  to  it. 

My  only  comment  on  this  is,  that  God 
forbid,  that  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  reached  the  point 
where  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  and  proclaim  the  plain  truth 
and  adopt  an  expression  of  hope  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of 
that  plain  truth. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  interpret  her  pro- 
posal in  any  way  to  be  another  version 
of  the  reservation  proposed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  very  pleased  to  say 
that  she  has  no  reference  to  the  reserva- 
tions at  all. 

It  is  simply  a  means  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ators to  express  their  own  feelings.  I  am 
not  asking  for  any  reservations.  I  am 
not  asking  for  anything  to  be  attached  to 
the  treaty. 

I  simply  want  to  have  the  world  know 
that  we  still  hope  for  peace. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  it  is  an  expression  of 
hope  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  may 
come  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  SMITH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mrs.  SMITH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  join  the  Senator  in  accepting  a 
resolution  expre.s.sing  that  hope. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of 
interference  or  of  fear  here.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  the  understanding  could  well  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  reservations  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota— the  effect  of  killing  the  treaty. 

The  question  Is  not  interfering  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  fearing  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  question  is  simply:  "Do  we 
want  a  treaty?" 

I  do  not  think  we  are  trying  to  threaten 
anybody.  I  think  that  if  the  understand- 
ing is  designed  to  prevent  ratification,  or 
if  it  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  would  mean 
that  the  treaty  would  not  come  into 
being  and  none  of  its  benefits  would 
naturally  become  effective. 

I  certainly  would  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  resolution  expressing  our  hope 
for  an  end  of  the  war,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  It  in  the  form  of  an  understand- 
ing on  this  particular  treaty  because  I 
think  the  treaty  Is  in  our  interest.    They 


would  both  be  in  our  interest,  but  they 
ought  to  be  handled  separately. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  can  only  reply  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  that  it  seems 
to  me  I  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
for  the  past  few  days  about  any  reserva- 
tion, any  amendment,  or  any  under- 
standing affecting  the  treaty  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
sign  it. 

This  is  only  an  expression  of  hope.  It 
does  not  require  renegotiation  of  the 
treaty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treaty. 

It  simply  says  to  the  world:  "We  are 
ready  for  peace.  We  are  trying  our  best 
to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we 
do  not  want  the  world  to  think  that  we 
have  given  up  the  hope  for  peace." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mi".  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  understand- 
ing proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith  1. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Marj-land 
(Mr.  Brewster)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  are  ab.=ent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  are  neces- 
.sarily  absent. 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDDl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 

"nay  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votink',  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTTl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  is  ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPERl,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


[No.  63  Ex.) 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hartke 

Russell 

Bennett 

Hill 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

McClcll.Tn 

Yarborough 

Ea.stland 

MUlpr 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EivXix 

Montoya 
NATS— 51 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Morton 

Bayh 

Jackson 

M06S 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Muskle 

BoRKS 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Pas  tore 

CilSO 

Lausche 

Pell 

Clark 

Long.  Mo 

Percy 

Coop>er 

Mii«n\i.sou 

Prouty 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Fong 

McCVirthy 

Randolph 

PiUbrlght 

McG«e 

Rlblcoff 

Gore 

McGo.vern 

Sparkman 

Gr'.ffln 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Harris 

Metcalt 

Symington 

Hart 

Mondale 

TvdlnKs 

Hattteld 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Brewster 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Brooke 

Dodd 

Scott 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Church 

Javlts 
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So  Mrs.  Smith's  executive  understand- 
ing was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  after 
considerable  thought  and  careful  study. 
I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
pending  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  ratification 
of  this  treaty  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Were  I  not  so  con- 
vinced. I  would  of  course,  not  vote  for  it. 
In  spite  of  all  the  scare  talk  and  the  con- 
fusion, the  treaty  is  basically  designed 
to  provide  more  legal  protection  for  the 
18,000  American  citizens  visiting  Russia 
annually.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
treaty  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
United  States  than  to  Russia.  But  both 
countries  will  benefit  from  this  document 
which  defines  the  legal  ground  rules  un- 
der which  their  citizens  shall  be  pro- 
tected when  visiting  the  other  country. 

The  proposed  treaty  enjoys  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  of  the  leaders  of  both 
major  political  parties.  It  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  President  Johnson 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Mansfield.  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  first  proposed  the  treaty  to 
Soviet  officials  in  1959,  said  as  recently 
as  February  2,  1967, 

I  liave  not  changed  my  belief  that  such 
a  convention  Is  In  our  national  Interest: 
that  It  win  not  Impair  our  national  security; 
that  it  should  enlarge  our  opportunities  to 
learn  more  atjout  the  Soviet  people,  and 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  assure  better  protection 
for  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  each  year. 

The  treaty  now  before  us  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  15  to  4.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  able  and  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee.  Senator  Hickenlooper,  and 
by  the  former  Republican  national 
chairman.  Senator  Morton.  In  addition, 
the  1964  Republican  presidential  candi- 


date, Mr.  Goldwater,  has  said  that  he 
supports  the  convention. 

Since  the  various  amendments  or  res- 
ervations would  have  the  affect  of  killing 
or  confusing  the  treaty,  I  have  opposed 
these  amendments. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  pub- 
lic misunderstanding  concerning  exactly 
what  this  treaty  contains,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  clear  description  of 
Its  terms,  which  appears  on  pages  4  and 
5  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

III.    PROVI.SIONS   OF  THE   CONVFNTION 
A.    GENER.AL    PtJRPOSES 

The  convention  regulates  the  consular  af- 
fairs of  each  country  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  and  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  con- 
sular officials  and  employees.  The  conven- 
tion covers  such  matters  as  the  status  of  a 
consular  establishment,  th  duties  and  func- 
tions of  consular  officers,  and  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  consular 
personnel  of  each  country  stationed  In  the 
territory  of  the  other  country. 

The  convention  does  not  itself  authorize 
the  opening  of  consulates  or  specify  the  num- 
be  of  consulates  which  may  be  opened,  but 
merely  provides  the  legal  frumework  for  the 
activity  of  accredited  consular  oRicers 
whether  attached  to  an  Embassy  or  to  con- 
sulates which  might  be  opened  as  a  result 
of  separate  negotiations. 

B.    NOTIFICATION    AND   ACCESS 

The  convention  follows  the  pattern  of 
other  bilateral  consular  conventions  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  except  th.it  the 
convention  (which  Includes  the  protocol) 
contains  two  distinctive  provisions  relating 
to  the  protection  of  American  citizens: 

1.  It  obliges  a  receiving  state  to  notify 
consular  officers  of  a  sending  state  of  the 
arrest  or  detention  of  a  national  of  the  send- 
ing state  within  1  to  3  days  from  the  time 
of  arrest  or  detention  depending  on  condi- 
tions of  communication. 

2.  It  provides  that  consular  officers  of  the 
sending  state  mav  visit  and  communicate 
with  a  national  of  the  sending  state  who  is 
under  arrest  or  deUlned  in  custody  by  the 
receiving  state  within  2  to  4  days  of  the  ar- 
rest or  detention  depending  on  his  location 
and  on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter. 


C.   UNRESTRICTED     IMMUNITT     FROM     CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTION 

The  convention  also  states,  for  the  first 
time  in  any  consular  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  that  consular  officers 
and  employees  of  the  sending  state  will  be 
immune  from  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of 
the  receiving  state. 

This  provision  extends  to  consular  oflflcers 
and  personnel  the  same  unrestricted  immu- 
nity from  criminal  prosecution  that  Embassy 
officers  and  employees  now  enjoy.  In  other 
consular  conventions  to  which  the  tJnlted 
States  Is  a  party,  the  Immunity  granted  con- 
sular ofBcers  and  employees  has  generally 
been  restricted  to  misdemeanors.  The  pro- 
posed convention  extends  the  Immunity  to 
felonies. 

D.    SAFEGUARDS 

The  proposed  convention  contains  certain 
provisions  designed  to  afford  protection 
against  abuse  of  the  measures  regarding  Im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecution.  These 
provisions  specify  the  right  of  the  receiving 
state  to  declare  consular  officers  persona  non 
grata  and  consular  employees  unacceptable. 
The  convention  also  states  that  all  persons 
enjoying  immunity  from  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion are  obliged  to  respect  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  receiving  state.  Including 
traffic  regulations. 


The  convention  also  contains  a  number 
of  measures  designed  as  safeguards  against 
the  danger  of  subversion.  If,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  opening  of  a  Soviet  consulate 
in  the  United  States,  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  consulate  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  visa  screening  and  entry  controls  as 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington.  They  will  also  be  subject  to 
the  same  travel  restrictions  as  those  which 
apply  to  diplomatic  personnel.  As  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  the  convention  also  pro- 
vides that  consular  officers  and  employees 
may  be  expelled. 

E.    TERMINATION 

The    convention    may    be    terminated    on 
6-month  notice  by  either  party. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
carefully  prepared  materials  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Douglas  MacArthur 
II,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  ex- 
plaining the  proposed  convention,  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  Jaiuiary  27. 1967. 
Dear  Senator:  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  about  the  US-Sovlet 
Consular  Convention  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. To  clear  up  such  misunderstand- 
ings, we  have  issued  a  statement  which  I 
am  enclosing  in  view  of  the  general  interest 
in  this  important  matter. 

The  statement  makes  clear  that  the  Con- 
sular Convenuon  does  not  authorize,  pro- 
pose, susgest,  provide  for,  or  require  the 
opening  of  a  single  United  States  Consulate 
in  the  yoviei  Union,  or  a  single  Sov.ei  Con- 
sulate in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  extra 
person  to  this  country,  nnr  does  it  let  us 
send  anyone  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  it  does  do  is  to  provide  that  we  will 
be  notified  of  arrests  of  American  citizens 
within  one  to  three  days,  and  allowed  to 
see  them  within  two  to  lour  days.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  arrested  persons  can  be  held 
inconununicado  until  the  Investigation  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  is  completed  and  this 
can  take  up  to  nine  months  or  more.  Last 
year  we  had  18.000  U.S.  citizens  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  number  will  increase. 
The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only 
about  900  of  their  citizens  visiting  our  coun- 
try. We  earnestly  believe,  therefore,  thr.t 
the  balance  of  advantage  in  this  Conven- 
tion lies  heavily  with  us  and  that  it  will 
give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  traveling  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  also  attach  a  more  comprehensive  but 
still  brief  statement  on  the  purposes  and 
effects  of  the  Convention  which  I  hope  you 
will  find  useful.  If  you  have  any  further 
questions  about  the  Consular  Convention. 
please  don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know  as  I 
would  be  glad  to  arrange  a  briefing  on  this 
matter  for  you. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  MacArthttr  II. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


thorize.  propose,  suggest,  provide  for,  or  re- 
quire the  opening  of  a  single  United  States 
ConsuLtte  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  single 
Soviet  Consulate  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  permit  the  Soviets  to  tend  a  single 
extra  person  to  this  country,  nor  does  it  let 
us  send  anyone  to  the  Sortet  Union. 

What  it  does  do  is  to  provide  ground  rules 
for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

These  ground  rtUes,  which  represent  major 
concessions  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
specify  that  we  will  be  notified  of  the  arrest 
of  an".\merican  citizen  within  one  to  three 
days,  and  allowed  to  see  him  wltiiin  two  to 
four  days.  As  a  matter  of  routine,  we  grant 
these  rights  not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  all 
foreigners  .arrested  in  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  the  Soviet  citi- 
zens enjov  no  such  rights.  They  are  held 
incommunicado  until  the  investigation  of 
the  crime  Is  completed;  and  this  mveetlga- 
tion  can  take  nine  months,  or  more. 

These  ground  rules  go  into  effect  the  min- 
ute the  Treaty  is  ratified,  without  regard  to 
the  separate  question  of  opening  consulates. 
The  officers  attached  to  the  Consular  Section 
of  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  will  enjoy  notlfl- 
c.ition  and  access  rights  under  this  Treaty 
the  moment  both  parties  ratify  It.  Thufi. 
tying  the  idea  of  opening  consulates  to  the 
idea  of  apprortng  this  Convention  confuses 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  do  we  need  better 
tools  to  help  us  protect  Americans  who  get 
into  trouble  In  the  USSR.  The  answer  is 
clearly  yes. 


[Excerpt  from  State  Department  press  brief- 
ing. Jan.  25,  1967] 
Statement   on    the    United    States-U  S.S.R. 
Consular  Convention 

Following  up  on  Secretary  Rusk's  testi- 
mony on  the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  23,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
clear  up  a  persistent  misunderstanding  about 
this  agreement.  And  I  might  add  that  this 
misunderstanding  is  common  among  both 
opponents  and  supporters  of  ratification. 

The   Consular    Convention   doee   not   au- 


The  United  States-Soviet  Consular 
conventio.n 
We  believe  that  ratification  of  the  US- 
USSR  Consular  Convention  Is  clearly  in 
the  national  interest  and,  on  balance,  more 
valuable  to  the  United  States  than  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Convention  is  part  of 
our  balanced  strategy  for  peace,  aimed  at 
Umifng  the  areas  of  dis.aareement  in  our 
relations  with  the  USSR  while  we  are  re- 
sisting communist  aggression  wherever  it 
occurs. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  suggested 
to  Soviet  Foreign  Minifter  Gromyko  that  a 
bilateral  Consular  Convention  be  ne-'otiated 
and  first  drafts  were  e.xchanged.  Negotia- 
tions were  complcu-d  in  1964.  President 
Johnson  called  for  prompt  Senate  approval 
of  this  agreement  in  both  his  October  7,  1966 
speech  m  New  York  and  his  January  10,  1967 
State  of  the  Union  mess.iirc. 

Tills  Convention  will  permit  this  Govern- 
ment to  assi.'st  and  protect  more  effectively 
the  18.000  or  more  American  citizens  who 
ai-.nualiv  travel  In  the  USSR.  If  a  citizen 
of  either  country  is  detained  or  arrested,  the 
Convention  requires  that  the  embassy  or 
consulate  of  that  citizen's  country  be  notified 
w-ithin  three  days  and  that  access  to  the 
prisoner  by  a  consular  official  be  granted 
within  four  days.  Tliese  provisions  will  come 
Into  force  when  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

Without  the  protection  cf  such  an  agree- 
ment, Americans  have  frequently  been  Iso- 
lated In  Soviet  prisons  for  long  periods  and 
kept  from  contact  with  American  Embassy 
consular  officers.  One,  Newcomb  Mott,  died 
In  Soviet  hands  under  these  circumstances. 

The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  the  opening 
of  consulates.  Approval  of  the  Convention 
has  no  bearing  on  this  question,  since  under 
the  ConstituUon  the  President  can  agree  to 
reciprocal  opening  of  consulates  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  at  any  time. 

There  are  no  formal  proposals  or  plana 
pending  for  the  opening  of  separate  consular 
offices  of  either  covmtry  In  the  other.  If  at 
a  later  date  It  was  decided  to  be  appropriate 
to  open  one  outside  the  respective  capitals. 
It  would  be  the  subject  of  careful  negotiation 
on  a  strict  quid-pro-quo  basis.  Such  an  of- 
fice would  probably  involve  10  to  15  Ameri- 
cans m  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  SovleU 
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permitted  to  send  the  same  number  here. 
In  accordance  with  Secretary  Rusk's  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  we  would  plan  to  consult  that 
body  and  the  state  and  local  officials  of  the 
community  to  be  affected,  before  concluding 
such  an  agreement.  While,  as  noted,  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  reciprocal,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Society  Is  a  closed  one  while 
the  United  States  is  open,  and  that  the  U.S. 
citizens  needing  service  and  protection  while 
travelling  in  the  Soviet  Union  far  outnum- 
ber Soviet  citizens  with  like  needs  in  the  U.S.. 
Indicate  that  the  balance  of  advantage  would 
be  on  our  side. 

This  Convention  gives  full  Immunity  from 
criminal  Jurisdiction  to  consular  officers  and 
employees  of  both  countries.  We  would  not 
send  American  officials  or  clerical  employees 
to  serve  In  the  USSR  without  this  protection. 
Since  1946,  31  Americans  at  our  Embassy 
in  Moscow  have  been  expelled  by  the  So- 
viets most  often  on  allegations  of  espionage. 
Without  immunity  consular  employees  could 
be  Jailed  or  suffer  even  harsher  punishment 
on  similar  trumped-up  charges.  Further- 
more action  against  American  consular  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Soviet  Union  without 
diplomatic  immunity  could  be  a  temptation 
to  Soviet  authorities  whenever  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen was  arrested  In  this  country  for  espio- 
nage Other  governments  similarly  protect 
their  officials  and  clerical  employees  in  the 
USSR-  the  British  and  the  Japanese  re- 
cently' negotiated  consular  conventions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  containing  Immunity 
provisions  nuxleled  after  those  In  the  US- 
USSR  agreement. 

The  opening  of  one  Soviet  consulate  In  the 
US  would  not  materially  affect  our  Internal 
security  The  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
now  enjovlng  immunity.  452.  would  be  in- 
creased by  onlv  10  or  15  persons.  We  have 
the  right  under  the  treaty  to  screen  the 
personnel  of  such  an  office  before  agreeing 
to  their  a.-slgnment.  We  are  also  authorized 
by  the  treaty  to  prevent  them  from  travel- 
ling to  sensitive  are.i.s  In  the  country  and 
to  expel  them  if  they  prove  to  be  undesir- 
able We  could  close  a  Soviet  consulate  in 
the  US  whenever  we  wished,  and  we  could 
cancel  the  Consular  Convention  on  six 
month's  notice. 


Unh-ed    States-USSR.    Consular    Conven- 
tion—QxJestions  AND  ANSWEns 
1.  lV7iaJ   was   the   historical  origin   of   the 
Convention? 

When   we   first  established  relations   with 
the  USSR  In  1933  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Soviet  For- 
eign   Minister    Litvlnov   stated    that   it   had 
been    agreed    that    a    consular    convention 
would  be  negotiated  "Immediately  following 
the  establishment  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries."     Other  problems  intervened, 
however,  and  negotiations  were  never  bet;un 
It  was  President  Eisenhower's  proposal  at 
the    1955    Geneva    Summit    Conference    for 
"concrete  steps"  to  lower  "the  barriers  which 
now  impede   the  opportunities  of  people  to 
trivel    anywhere    in    the   world"   and    subse- 
quent   relaxation    by    the     Bulganln-Khru- 
shchev    regime    of    tight    Stalinist    controls 
which    led    to    greatly    increased    American 
travel    to   the   USSR   and   to   the   realization 
that  we  needed  to  protect  U.  S.  citizens  by 
negotiating  an  explicit  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union.     At  the  Camp  D.ivid 
telks   in    1959.   Secretary   of   State   Christian 
Herter  proposed  such  a  treaty  to  So. let  For- 
eign   Minister    Gromyko.      Drafts    were    ex- 
changed in  early  1960  but  there  was  little 
further  activity  because  of  subsequent  strains 
in  US-Soviet  relations  until  September  19G3 
when  formal  negotiations  began  In  Moscow. 
After   8    months    of    hard    negotiations,    the 
Convention  w.is  signed  on  June  1,  1964  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  John- 
son on  June  12,  1964. 

2.  What  is  the  basic  purpose  of  t'le  Con- 
vention? 


We  need  this  treaty  to  secure  rights  for 
Americans  In  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
do  not  now  have.  Under  present  Soviet  law 
Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners  alike  can  be 
held  Incommunicado  for  nine  months  or 
more  during  investigation  of  a  criminal 
charge.  The  Consular  Convention  contains 
major  concessions  by  the  USSR.  It  speclfles 
that  U.S.  officials  will  be  notified  Immedi- 
ately (Within  1-3  days)  when  an  American 
citizen  is  arrested  or  detained  In  the  USSR 
and  it  stipulates  that  these  officials  will  have 
rights  of  visitation  without  delay  (within 
2-4  days)  and  on  a  continuing  basis  there- 
after. ^     _ 

3.  Why  do  we  need  additional  protection 
for  American  citizens? 

Because  increasing  numbers  of  them  travel 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  number  which 
encounters  difficulties  rises  proportionally. 
Between  196'2  and  1966  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans travelling  to  the  USSR  rose  by  60  ,o 
to  18,000,  while  the  number  of  Soviet  travel- 
ers remained  static  at  about  900  per  year. 
Since  the  Convention  was  signed  in  1964, 
more  than  20  arrests  or  detentions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  USSR  have  come  to  our 
attention.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  we 
been  notified  of  the  incident  or  allowed  to 
visit  the  American  within  a  reasonable  period 
and  certainly  not  within  the  time  limits 
specified  in  this  treaty.  Meanwhile,  our  own 
constitutional  system  and  democratic  society 
automatically  provide  Soviet  travelers  here 
with  protections  similar  to  those  our  travel- 
ers would  obtain  from  the  convention. 

Without  the  protection  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, Americans  have  frequently  been  Iso- 
lated in  Soviet  prisons  lor  long  periods  and 
kept  from  contact  with  American  Embassy 
consular  officers.  One.  Newcomb  Mott,  died 
in  Soviet  h.inds  under  these  circumstances. 
Durlni^  periods  of  strained  US-USSR  rela- 
tions such  as  the  present  Soviet  treatment 
of  Americans  accu."=cd  of  violating  their  law 
is  likely   to  be  narsher  than  usu.d 

4.  Does  the  Convention  procide  for  the 
opening  of  new  Soviet  ron-:ulates  in  the  US? 
No.  It  does  not  authorize,  propose,  sug- 
gest provide  for  or  require  the  opening  of  a 
.single  US  consuKite  in  the  USSR  or  a  single 
Soviet  consulate  In  the  US  It  does  not 
permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  extra 
person  to  this  country  nor  does  it  let  us 
send  anyone  to  the  USSR.  What  It  does  do 
Is  to  provide  ground  rules  for  the  protection 
of  American  clti^-ns  In  the  USSR-ground 
rules  which  we  badly  need. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President's 
approval  is  all  that  is  needed  to  permit 
foreign  governments  to  establish  consulates 
in  the  US.  Between  1934  and  1948  there 
were  three  Soviet  consulates  in  the  US  and 
an  American  consulate  in  the  US6R,  though 
there  was  no  US-USSR  consular  agreement 
in  force. 

5.  Why  do  we  grant  Soviet  consular  offi- 
cers immunity  from  our  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Because  we  believe  It  is  vital  to  have  the 
same  protection  for  American  consular  offi- 
cers   and   clerical    employees   In   the   USSR. 
Since  1946.  31  Americans  at  our  Embassy  in 
Mo-cow   have   been   expelled   by  the  Soviets, 
most    often    on    allegations    of    espionage. 
Without  immunity  our- consular  employees 
could  be  Jailed  or  suffer  even  harsher  pun- 
ishment   on    similar    trumped-up    charges. 
Furthermore,  action  against  American  con- 
sular pc-rsoune!  serving  in  the  USSR  without 
immunity   could   ije   a   temptation   to  Soviet 
authorities  whenever  a  So\let  citizen  is  ar- 
rested In  this  country  for  espionage.    Other 
governments  similarly  protect  their  officials 
and    clerical    employees    in    the    USSR:    the 
British  and  the  Japanese  recently  negotiated 
consular  conventions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
containing     immunity    provisions    modeled 
after  those  In  the  US-USSR  agreement. 

6.  Is  it  right  to  extend  this  immunity  to 
clerical  employees  as  well? 
We  believe  that  the  American  secretaries. 


file  clerks  and  communications  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  whom  we  might  send  to 
a  consulate  in  the  USSR  need  and  deserve 
the  protection  of  Immunity  as  much  If  not 
more  than  the  consular  officers.  Clerical  em- 
ployees we  would  send  to  a  consulate  In  the 
Soviet  Union  would  often  be  young  women 
and  It  would  be  both  unfair  and  from  a 
security  point  of  view  unwise  to  give  them 
less  protection  than  we  give  our  experienced 
officers. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  would  not  be  allowed 
to  station  a  staff  of  Soviet  nationals  at  a 
consulate  In  the  US  larger  than  the  number 
of  Americans  we  send  to  the  USSR.  If  we 
send  a  staff  of  10  to  the  USSR  the  Soviets 
may  have  a  total  of  ten  here. 

7.  What  is  the  prospect  for  the  reciprocal 
opening  of  consular  offices? 

There  are  no  formal  proposals  or  plans 
pending  for  the  opening  of  separate  consular 
offices  of  either  country  In  the  other.  If  at 
a  later  date  It  was  decided  to  be  appropriate 
to  open  one  outside  the  respective  capitals,  it 
would  be  the  subject  of  careful  negotiation 
on  a  strict  quid-jsro-quo  basis.  Such  an 
office  would  probably  Involve  10  to  15  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  Soviets 
permitted  to  send  the  same  number  here. 
In  accordance  with  Secretary  Rusk's  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  we  would  plan  to  consult  that 
body  and  the  state  and  local  officials  of  the 
community  to  be  affected,  before  concluding 
such  an  agreement.  While,  as  noted,  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  reciprocal,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  society  Is  a  closed  one  while 
the  United  States  is  open,  and  that  the  U.S. 
citizens  needing  service  and  protection  whUe 
travelling  In  the  Soviet  Union  far  outnumber 
Soviet  citizens  with  like  needs  In  the  U.S., 
Indicate  that  the  balance  of  advantage  would 
be  on  our  side. 

8.  //  a  Soviet  consulate  were  eventually 
opened  would  it  represent  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  US? 

The  opening  of  one  Soviet  consulate  in  the 
US  would  not  materially  affect  our  internal 
security.  The  number  of  Soviet  citizens  now 
enjoying  immunity,  452,  would  be  increased 
by  only  10  or  15  persons.  We  have  the  right 
under  the  treaty  to  screen  the  personnel  of 
such  an  office  before  agreeing  to  their  assign- 
ment. We  are  also  authorized  by  the  treaty 
to  prevent  them  from  travelling  to  sensitive 
areas  in  the  country  and  to  expel  them  if 
they  prove  to  be  undesirable.  We  could  close 
a  Soviet  consulate  In  the  US  whenever  we 
wished,  and  we  could  cancel  the  Consular 
Convention  on  six  month's  notice.  Both 
Acting  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and 
FBI  Director  Hoover  have  stated  that  10  to  15 
additional  Soviet  officials  In  this  country 
would  not  place  an  undue  burden  on  their 
organizations. 

9  What  effect  will  the  immunity  provision) 
have  on  our  agreements  vHth  other  countries? 
Would  immunities  received  by  the  Soviets  be 
automatically  extended  under  MFN  clauHS 
to  other  countries? 

We  have  35  agreements  In  force  with  other 
countries  which  require  us.  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  to  extend  most  favored  nation 
treatment  to  consular  officers  and  occaslon- 
allv  consular  employees.  A  recent  survey 
shows  that  27  of  these  countries  have  coa- 
.sular  offices  here  with  about  577  personnel. 
Should  these  countries  agree  to  grant  im- 
niunity  from  criminal  Jurisdiction  to  the  434 
American  consular  officers  and  employees 
stationed  there,  we  would  have  to  extend  the 
same  treatment  to  their  people  here.  AH 
twenty-seven  of  these  countries  can  be  de- 
scribed as  either  friendly  or  neutral. 

Our  Embassies  In  these  27  countries  were 
asked  to  estimate  whether  their  host  country 
would  ask  for  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment—and give  it  to  us  In  return.  The  re- 
plies indicated  that  at  most  11  might  maKe 
such  requests,  with  290  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Assuming  that  we  ^'^'^"^"■'"'■JfJ 
clde  to  open  a  consulate  in  the  USSR  wiin 
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15  people,  we  would  permit  the  opening  of  a 
soviet  consulate  with  15  people  here.  In  this 
case  a  total  of  305  foreign  consular  officers 
and  employees  would  be  affected.  This  com- 
na'es  with  the  estimate  of  9400  foreign  diplo- 
matic officers,  members  of  their  families  and 
employees  who  now  enjoy  full  diplomatic 
immunity  In  the  US. 

10.  What  do  other  countries  do  about  their 
consular  relations  with  the  USSR? 

Prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  US  USSR 
convention  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  Austria  were  the  only  non-communist 
countries  which  had  consular  treaties  with 
the  USSR.  Neither  of  these  treaties  con- 
tained firm  guarantees  on  notification  and 
access    similar    to    those    In    the    US-USSR 

Since  1964  the  French,  Finns,  British.  Jap- 
anese and  Italians  have  negotiated  consular 
conventions  with  the  USSR.  The  British 
and  Japanese  conventions  are  modeled  after 
the  US  treaty  both  In  the  guarantees  on 
notification  and  access  and  in  the  immunities 
provision.  Of  the  non-communist  countries, 
India  and  Turkey  have  consulates  in  the 
USSR.  Italy,  Japan  and  Finland  hope  to 
open  consulates  soon. 

11.  What  effect  does  the  Convention  have 
on  estate  and  tax  matters  in  the  US? 

The  estate  and  tax  provisions  of  this  con- 
vention are  the  same  as  those  In  other  con- 
sular conventions  which  the  US  has  nego- 
tiated recently.  The  United  States  made  no 
concessions  about  estates  In  this  Convention. 
In  the  negotiations  the  Soviet  Government 
attempted  to  obtain  wide  powers  for  its  con- 
sular officials  In  the  settlement  of  estates  of 
American  citizens  where  a  Soviet  citizen  is 
a  beneficiary,  or  In  the  settlement  of  estates 
of  Soviet  citizens  who  die  In  the  United 
states.  The  Soviet  Government  did  not  ob- 
tain these  powers. 

The  Convention  provides  that  consuls  can 
play  a  role  In  the  settlement  of  estates  only 
if  permissible  under  the  existing  applicable 
local  law.  It  the  Convention  Is  ratified, 
therefore,  the  laws  of  the  individual  states 
would  continue,  as  they  do  now,  to  govern 
the  extent  to  which  a  Soviet  consul  can  play 
a  part  in  the  settlement  of  an  estate. 

This  convention,  like  many  others  to  which 
the  US  18  a  party,  exempts  the  consular  per- 
sonnel of  the  sending  state  from  Federal  and 
State  taxes  with  certain  exceptions.  Also, 
property  used  for  a  consulate  or  as  residences 
for  consular  and  diplomatic  personnel  would 
be  exempt  from  real  estate  taxes.  This  Is 
normal  International  practice. 

12.  In  view  of  the  Soviet  record  of  treaty 
violations,  hcno  can  you  make  them  observe 
this  one?  And  what  can  be  done  if  they 
don't? 

It  Is  true  that,  particularly  In  the  Stalin 
years,  the  Soviet  UrUon  violated  a  number 
of  International  agreements  and  treaties.  A 
careful  study  of  serious  violations  can  be 
found  In  "Background  Information  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  International  Relations"  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  In  1961. 

Despite  its  earlier  record  of  repeated  vio- 
lations of  international  obligations,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  party  to  a  nimiber  of  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  agreements  which  It  has 
not  been  accused  of  violating.  There  may 
have  been  infractions  of  some  of  these  agree- 
ments, but  the  Soviet  Government  can  be 
Bald  to  have  generally  found  It  to  be  in  Its 
interest  to  live  up  to  them.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  agreements  are  the  Aus- 
trian State  Treaty  (1955).  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  (1959)  and  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (1963). 

Treaties  between  sovereign  governments 
are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  mutual  self- 
Interest,  not  as  rewards  for  good  behavior  or 
as  evidences  of  good  faith.  We  believe  there 
are  areas  where  the  US  and  Soviet  Interests 
coincide,  though  these  areas  must  be  care- 
fully delineated  and  explored  before  arriving 
at  any  agreement.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  which  we 
have  JUBt  signed,  and  the  treaty  on  the  non- 


proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  which  Is  now 
under  discussion  are  examples  of  agreements 
covering  such  areas.  Each  of  these  agree- 
ments either  has  built-in  safeguards  or  is 
self-enforcing.  The  consular  treaty  Is  no  ex- 
ception—it is  carefully  drafted  to  provide 
full  protection  against  abuse. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  violate  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  we  could  suspend  it  or. 
with  six  months  notice,  terminate  it.  Should 
a  Soviet  consulate  be  opened  in  this  country 
and  should  its  personnel  violate  our  laws  or 
the  standards  of  behavior  we  would  expect, 
we  could  expel  them  or  close  the  consulate. 

13.  Docs  the  Convention  prejudice  the  po- 
sition of  subject  peoples  incorporated  against 
their  will  into  the  Soviet  Union? 

No.  It  does  not.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  never  recognized  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Ratification  of  this  convention  would  in  no 
way  change  our  policy  in  this  respect,  nor 
would  anv  subsequent  opening  of  a  consu- 
late or  demarcation  of  a  consular  district. 
Recognition  of  incorporation  of  states  into 
the  Soviet  Union  would  require  a  positive 
statement  or  act  by  the  UiUted  States.  The 
convention  contains  no  such  statement  and 
provides  for  no  such  act.  It  Is  United  States 
policy  to  support  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  all  will  be  able  to  express 
these  aspirations  freely.  The  ratification  of 
this  treaty  will  not  change  this  policy— any 
more  than  did  the  signing  of  more  than  105 
other  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
which  we  have  entered  into  with  the  U.S.S.R. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
nne  statement  in  support  of  the  treaty 
by  the  American  Veterans'  Committee, 
which  appears  on  page  261  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  ExECtn-iVE  D,  88th  Congress, 
CONSTJLAB  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
MrrTEE 

The  American  'Veterans  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  II,  the 
Korean  Conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  Conflict, 
favors  the  ratlficaUon  of  the  consular  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tu-ges  that  the  Senate  give 
Its  consent. 

We  believe  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  win  be  enhanced  by  a  normalization 
of  relations  In  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  Is 
envisaged  by  this  convention.  The  provid- 
ing of  machinery  for  the  regular  handling 
of  matters  affecting  American  citizens  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  adequate  protection  for 
the  American  officials  Involved,  appears  to  us 
a  forward-looking  step  which  follows  natu- 
rally from  the  many  efforts,  public  and  pri- 
vate, for  wider  cultural  and  personal  con- 
tact between  Americans  and  Russians.  Such 
efforts,  particularly  at  a  time  of  Ideological 
disunity  among  communist  nations,  are  Im- 
portant in  breaking  barriers  to  understand- 
ing. 

The  possible  adverse  effects  to  American 
Interests  which  might  be  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  consular  officers  In  the  United 
States  or  by  an  expansion  In  the  number  of 
Soviet  visitors  appear  well  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  American  law  enforcement  author- 
ities to  contain  and  should  not  deter  prompt 
ratification. 

The  years  have  shown  that  coexistence 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  not  only  possible,  but  Is  also  a  necessity.  If 
the  world  is  to  remain  at  peace.  This  must 
be  our  modus  vlvendl  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Every  step  should  be  taken  to  en- 
hance. Improve,  and  expand  the  spheres  of 


coexistence  whether  by  more  frequent  cul- 
tural exchanges,  increased  travel  by  the 
United  States  citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  countries,  expanded  trade 
beyond  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  others.  If  we 
follow  this  policy  and  practice,  we  shall  find 
the  areas  of  agreement  becoming  wider  and 
the  differences,  narrower.  The  Inevitable 
result,  where  people  meet  people,  is  that 
the  governm.ent  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  insulate  the  Russians  from 
the  ways  of  the  free  world  and  disregard  the 
vearniiigs  of  the  Russian  citizenry- which  we 
believe  to  be  the  same  as  ours— for  a  world 
at  peace  and  for  good  will  to  other  peoples  of 
the  earth. 
Respectfully  submitted 

ANDRtw  E.  Rice, 
Chairman,    International    Affairs    Com- 
mission. American  Veterans  Committee 
UVC,  Inc.). 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  that  these 
materials  indicate  accurately  and  fairly 
why  the  Consular  Convention  ought  to 
be  ratified.  Not  only  that,  they  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantage in  this  treaty  lies  not  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  stress 
several  points. 

First,  this  treaty  does  not  provide  for 
the  opening  of  consulates  Whether  or 
not  the  convention  is  approved,  the 
President  still  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  opening 
of  consulates  at  any  time. 

Second,  this  convention  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  more  than  18.000 
Americans  citizens  who  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  armually.  In  this  regard.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  excellent  article 
by  Richard  Reston  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    CoNstJLAR    Treaty    for    Safer    Travel 

(By  Richard  Reston^ 
Moscow.— On  Oct.  31.  1963.  a  professor 
from  Yale  University  disappeared  while 
traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  American 
diplomats  in  Moscow  soon  suspected  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  but  they  could  not 
be  sure  of  the  whereabouts  of  Prof.  Frederick 
C.  Barghoorn 

Later,  the  Embassy  confirmed  its  worst 
suspicions,  notably  that  Barghoorn  was  In 
the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities  for  alleged 
espionage  activity.  But.  still  there  was  no 
notification  from  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istrv  of  anv  such  detention  or  arrest  In  fact. 
Barghoorn"  was  held  incommunicado  for  13 
days. 

In  response  to  heavy  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington, the  professor  was  finally  released  and 
expelled  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  Nov.  14 
of  that  same  year. 

The  Barghoorn  case  might  have  been  quite 
another  story  If  a  formal  consular  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  existed  at  the  time.  Indeed  the 
events  surrounding  the  Barghoorn  Incident 
deal  with  the  heart  of  the  Soviet-American 
consular  convention  now  under  discussion  in 
Washington.  That  treaty,  signed  in  June, 
1964,  but  never  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
provides  for  official  notification  by  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  within 
three  days  of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  one 
of  Its  nationals. 

It  further  specifies  that  official  diplomatic 
representatives  be  given  the  right  to  visit 
and  communicate  with  a  detained  citizen 
within  four  days  of  detention. 

In  short,  the  consular  treaty  that  has 
stirred     such     controversy     in     Washington 
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would  provide  for  a  far  greater  degree  of 
protection  for  Americans  traveling  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  two  countries  have  not 
had  normal  consular  relations  since  1948. 
Proper  consular  relations  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly important  as  the  number  of 
Americans  coming  to  this  country  continues 
to  rise. 

For  example.  It  Is  estimated  that  some 
18.000  U.S.  tourists  now  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  annually.  Most  of  this  travel,  averag- 
ing between  three  and  five  days,  comes  be- 
tween May  and  September,  and  the  American 
tourUt  figure  may  go  higher  in  1967  as  the 
Soviet  Union  celebrates  t!ie  50th  anniversary 
of   the    1917   Bolshevik   revolution. 

All  of  these  American  citizens  could  need 
U.S.  consular  assistance  at  one  time  or 
another  A  final  con.sular  treaty  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  spell  out  the  rights,  duties  and  opera- 
tion procedures  of  consuls,  who  look  after 
non-diplomatic  transactions  of  their  citizens. 
It  would  extend  not  only  general  assistance 
and  protection  to  Americans  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  would  also  cover  such  other  areas 
as  notary  rights,  birth  and  marriage  certifi- 
cates, wills  and  travel  documents.  Proper 
consular  service  could  provide  American  na- 
tionals with  translation  help,  advice  about 
domestic  laws  and  assistance  In  personal  and 
professional  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
government. 

What.  Is  perhaps  more  Important  Is  that  a 
new  consular  treaty  might  produce  a  more 
business  like  approach  to  some  lesser  Soviet- 
American  transactions. 

But  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  more  ex- 
tensive protection  for  Americans  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Similar  conditions  would  of 
course  apply  to  a  smaller  number  of  Soviet 
citizens  traveling  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Barghoorn  c.ise — perhaps  be- 
cause the  consular  treaty  has  been  hanging 
fire  since  1964 — the  Soviet  government  gen- 
erally has  been  better  on  the  question,  at 
least,  of  official  notification  In  the  event  of 
detention  or  arrest  of  American  citizens.  It 
Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  situation  is  now 
perfect. 

Only  last  month,  two  Americans,  Ray  Buel 
Wortham.  25,  and  Craddock  Gllmore,  24, 
were  tried  in  Leningrad  for  seemingly  minor 
currency  violations  and  the  theft  of  a  bronze 
bear. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  was  able 
to  assist  these  two  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning. Gllmore  was  fined  one  thousand  dol- 
lars and  released.  Wortham.  who  was 
sentenced  to  three  ye.irs  in  a  labor  camp, 
is  now  out  on  ball  while  his  case  is  apperiled 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Russian 
Federation. 

If  Wortham  Is  finally  convicted,  there  t-^ 
no  assurance  that  U.S.  diplomats  will  be 
allowed  further  contact  with  him.  With  a 
consular  treaty  in  existence.  Wortham  would 
have  the  right  of  contact  with  U.S.  oiScials 
on  a  "continuing  basis." 

The  point  about  such  a  treaty  Is  that  it 
may.  if  only  slightly,  diminish  the  politics 
of  the  cold  war  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide Americans  with  a  wider  legal  backdrop 
for  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Third,  the  proposed 
Consular  Convention  is  not  a  threat  to 
our  national  security.  Assurances  have 
been  given  on  this  point  by  both  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  and  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
J,  Edgar  Hoover.  In  a  press  conference 
on  February  2.  1967,  President  Johnson 
said : 

There  are  presently  452  Soviet  officials  In 
the  United  States  that  have  diplomatic  im- 
munity. So  if  an  additional  consulate  were 
opened,  and  If  another  10  were  added  to  the 
452,  Mr.  Hoover  has  assured  me  that  this 
small    Increment    would   raise   no   problems 


which     the     FBI     cannot     effectively     and 
efficiently  deal  with. 

Fourth,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
we  have  the  right  to  carefully  screen 
consular  personnel  before  agreeing  to 
their  assignment  in  our  country.  We 
can  prevent  them  from  traveling  to 
sensitive  areas  within  the  United  States, 
and  can  expel  them  if  they  prove  un- 
desirable. We  can  close  a  Soviet  consul- 
ate in  the  United  States  whenever  we 
wish,  and  we  can  cancel  the  Consular 
Convention  on  6  months'  notice.  All  of 
these  safeguards  are  built  into  the  treaty. 
Fifth,  this  convention  presents  the 
United  States  with  an  opportunity  to 
further  widen  the  growing  gap  which  ex- 
ists between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  at  no  real  cost  to  our- 
selves. Its  approval  will  mark  one  more 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  what  used 
to  be  a  Communist  monolith. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea.sons 
I  shall  vote  to  ratify  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
wa.s  my  understanding,  in  view  of  the 
question  rai.sed  prior  to  the  presentation 
of  the  understanding  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith  1.  that  there  would  be  no  further 
reservations,  understandings,  proposals, 
or  whatnots,  to  cover  every  possible  con- 
tingency, before  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  submitted  her  proposal. 
No  affimiative  an.swer  was  made — no  an- 
swer of  any  kind — when  this  question 
was  raised  before  the  Senate,  so  I  would 
assume  that  tlie  action  just  finished  com- 
pletes the  con.sideration  of  the  amend- 
nieiits,  resei-vatians,  and  understandings 
to  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  the  agreement  entered 
into,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
tomon'ow  morning  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  convention  will  take  place  not  later 
than  3  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  tomorrow 
would  t;et  in  touch  with  either  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  minority  leader,  so 
that  we  can  make  certain  that  every 
Senator  wlio  desires  to  speak  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  have  as  much  time  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  thei-e  are  no  Sen- 
ators who  de.-ire  to  consume  the  entire 
time  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  un- 
til 3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  vote  may 
come  earlier  than  3  o'clock  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIKl  D.  Yes;  there  is  that 
distinct  possibility.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  adjourn  from  tomor- 
row at  the  conclu.ion  of  business  until 
noon  on  Monday. 

It  is  my  understanding,  in  talking  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vices  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
that  It  is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  the 
$12.2  billion  'Vietnam  supplemental  bill 


will  be  reported  and  brought  up  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  been  charged  with  parceling 
out  time  to  those  who  oppose  the  treaty, 
if  there  are  those  in  opposition  who  liave 
not  contacted  me  and  who  wish  to 
speak,  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators,  we  shall  try  to  parcel  the  time 
equitably.  Unless  I  know  who  wants  to 
speak  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  ar- 
rangements prior  to  the  time  that  we 
shall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggested  that 
the  time  be  allocated  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader.  I  should 
have  said  that  the  time  be  allocated  to 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  or  whomever  they  designate. 
The  time  on  the  majority  side  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that  the 
vote  may  come  before  3  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  po.ssibility; 
and  I  hope  a  good  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  likelihood 
that  the  vote  would  be  before  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  Senators  to  know  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  give  the  Senator 
my  assurance  that  the  vote  will  not  oc- 
cur before  noon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
tlie  Senate  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident.  if  thei-e  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
tlie  Senate,  in  executive  session,  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  9  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
inoirow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday.  March 
IC.  1967.  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  15,  1967 : 

District  of  Coi.umbw  Redevexopment 
Land  Agency 
John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
for  the  term  expiring  March  3,  1972  (reap- 
pointment). 
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Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1967 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  be  increased  by  20  per- 
cent—double what  he  proposed  just  be- 
fore the  1966  elections. 

A  group  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has  topped 
even  that— proposing  Increases  that 
come  closer  to  50  percent— and  that  ef- 
fort is  being  given  strong  support  by  cer- 
tain lobbying  groups. 

However,  we  are  told  that  no  more  than 
an  8-percent  increase  can  be  given  now 
without  increasing  the  social  security 
tax  rate  which  is  already  destined  to  rise 
until  it  reaches  a  total  of  11.3  percent,  or 
S745.80.  per  employee. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  our 
elder  citizens  should  receive  every  last 
penny  that  they  can  possibly  be  given 
through  the  social  security  system. 

But,  I  carmot.  In  good  conscience,  sup- 
port any  social  security  tax  increases  at 
this  time.  . 

This  then,  places  me  against  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  but  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing social  security  benefits  by  8  percent, 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1967.  I  ii^r- 
ther  favor  a  system  whereby  such  bene- 
fits will  rise  automatically  with  rising 
prices,  and  allowing  those  on  social  secu- 
rity greater  earning  allowances. 

The  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
which  went  into  effect  January  1  is  the 
nth  time  these  taxes  have  been  raised 
since  the  system  started  in  1937.  The 
startling  thing  is  that  the  tax  was  not 
raised  during  the  first  13  years— all  11 
raises  coming  during  the  last  17  years. 

When  the  system  started  in  1937  the 
tax  was  2  percent— 1  percent  each  on 
employer  and  employee  on  the  first  $J,- 
000  of  income,  making  the  employee's  tax 
$30.  Starting  with  January  1,  1967,  the 
tax  had  reached  a  total  of  8.8  percent  on 
the  first  $6,600  of  wages,  making  an  em- 
ployee's tax  $290.40.  This  means  an  In- 
crease of  nearly  1.000  percent  in  30  years. 
US  News  &  World  Report  has  esti- 
mated that  the  President's  plan  would 
require  an  immediate  increase  to  9.3  per- 
cent on  $7,800,  making  an  employee's 
tax  $352.17.  ^       x  *      „* 

And  we  cannot,  we  must  not  forget, 
that  for  every  cent  of  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  employees,  the  American 
employer  must  pay  an  equal  sum. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  calls  for 
periodic  increases  until  we  reach  $372.90 
per  employee,  and,  of  course,  an  equal 
amount  from  the  employer.  This  pres- 
ent top  would,  of  course,  be  increased 
proportionately  if  the  President's  plan  Is 
cnsictcd. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  even 
at  the  present  rate,  social  security  taxes 
are  reaching   the  income  tax   levels  ol 


many  families,  I  fear  that  the  social  se- 
curitv  tax  load  camiot  be  greatly  in- 
creased without  inciting  rebellion  among 
the  younger  workers  who  stand  to  con- 
tribute more  than  they  can  ever  take  out 
of  the  system. 

A  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation  Inc., 
of  New  York,  shows  that  a  21-year-old 
just  entering  the  social  security  system 
as  a  taxpayer  will  contribute  $32,496  in 
taxes  and  accumulated  Interest  over  a 
44-year  work  period,  while  based  on  a 
life  expectancy  of  13  years  after  retire- 
ment could  only  collect  $19,704  In  bene- 
fits. 

I  fully  recognize  that  those  who  are 
suffering  the  most  from  the  present 
Great  Society  inflationary  spiral  are 
those  elder  citizens  subsisting  on  social 
security  benefits  and  other  pension 
forms  In  the  last  2  years  basic  social 
security  benefits  have  fallen  7  percent 
behind  the  consumer  price  index. 

This  could  be  offset  with  an  immediate 
8-percent  increase  in  benefits  retroactive 
to  January  1,  an  amount  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  says  can  be  given 
without    a    coiTesponding    increase    in 

taxes.  ,        r,  ■     ■ 

We  can  then  protect  the  beneficiaries 
from  future  inflation  by  providing  for 
automatic  increases  tied  to  rising  prices. 
This  Congress  should  then  undertake 
a  series  of  fiscal  policy  reviews  aimed  at 
halting  and  ultimately  reversing  the  in - 
flationarj-  spiral  trend— making  a  dollar 
worth  a  dollar  again. 

When  we  do  this  we  will  have  accom- 
plished more  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  security  system  than  any  benefit 
increase  can— and  we  will  also  be  giving 
an  economic  lift  to  today's  and  tomor- 
row's wage  earners. 


Fine  Introduces  Bill  to  Make  Funeral 
Expenses  Tax  Deductible 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 
Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  allow  former 
dependents  of  a  deceased  taxpayer  to 
deduct  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  the 
taxpayer  from  their  Federal  taxable  in- 
come, provided  that  the  taxpayers 
estate  has  not  already  had  such  a 
deduction.  ,       ^.  j  „ 

Nowadays,  when  a  relative  dies  and  a 
member  of  the  family  pays  for  the  fu- 
neral expenses,  the  burden  of  those  ex- 
penses is  great,  but  the  person  paying 
them  gets  no  tax  deduction.  I  think  that 
this  is  unfair.  It  often  adds  personal 
financial  hardship  to  the  misery  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

The  only  way  that  relatives  can  get 
a  kind  of  tax  deduction  for  funeral  ex- 
penses is  when  there  is  an  estate  which 


can  deduct  them  from  the  year's  taxable 
income.  This  benefit  goes  only  to  the 
wealthy.  I  am  concerned  with  the  poor 
family  that  scrapes  together  $500-$1.000 
without  any  question  of  an  estate  lurk- 
ing in  the  background.  They  deserve  the 
deduction  more.  My  bill  would  give  a 
funeral  expense  deduction  to  any  person 
who  was  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  or 
a  spouse.     ^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Kee  Report:  Crime  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST  VIEGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn-ES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  last  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port."    The  subject  discussed  is  "Crime 
Control." 
The  newscast  follows: 
This  Is  Jim   Kee,   bringing  you  the  Kee 

T?  ^fw^rt 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  program  to  combat  one  of  ^^^  na- 
tion's most  serious  social  problems.  This 
problem  Is  the  gro^^lng  Incidence  of  crime. 
especially  among  our  young  people. 

It   wUl    come    as   a   shock    to   most   good 
citizens  to  learn  that  the  15  year  olds  com- 
mit more  serious  crime  than  any  other  age 
group— that  the  crime  rate  Is  highest  among 
those  under  21-and  that  most  burglaries  are 
committed  by  vouths  under  18  years  of  age. 
These  figures  reveal  that  there  is  a  serioua 
defect  somewhere  in  our  youth  training  pro- 
eram     It  is  traditional  In  our  country  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
crUne   rests   upon   State   and   local    govern- 
ments.    In  view  of  this— someone  may  asK 
v,hv   a  Federal   program   Is   needed   to   deal 
with  the  crime  wave.    The  answer  Is  that  in 
this  mechanical  age,  local  and  State  police 
authorities  would  be  overwhelmed  without 
Federal  and  Interstate  cooperation. 

The  automobile  provides  last  transporta- 
tion for  the  criminal  as  well  as  for  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  This  is  merely  one  of  the 
new  tools  which  the  present-day  criminal 
has  in  his  arsenal.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
criminal's  trade  has  been  completely  changed 
by  these  new  mechanical  tools.  This  is  why 
the  Federal  Government  must  act. 

This  has  happened  before.  A  few  decades 
aeo  our  nation  was  deeply  alarmed  by  a  wave 
of  kidnaping  for  ransom,  a  crime  wave 
b'ought  to  a  head  by  the  kidnaping  and 
subsequent  death  of  the  Llndberg  baby 
The  public  demanded  action.  The  result 
was  a  statute  which  made  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  transport  a  kidnaped  person  across 
state  lines.  Today  kidnaping  has  virtually 
disappeared  as  a  quick  money  source  for  the 

criminal.  »v,„.„ 

Bank  robbing  Is  more  common  today  than 
it  ever  was  before.  But  the  old-time  sale 
blower  is  out  of  style.  The  modern  robber 
prefers  a  daytime  stlck-up  using  the  auto- 
mobile for  a  quick  get-away. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  Congress 
enact  a  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
to  help  local  authorities  In  their  efforts  to 
find  the  causes  of  crime  and  to  apply  the 
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proper  remedy.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
in  a  strong  position  to  help  In  this  crusade. 
This  year  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
■will  complete  50  years  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try  over  40  of  them  as  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  When  Mr. 
Hoover  first  assumed  charge,  the  FBI  was 
Inefficient  and,  unfortunately,  it  was  also  cor- 
rupt. Under  his  direction,  this  agency  has 
become  a  model  police  force  completely  free 
of  scandal  and  perhaps  unmatched  In  ef- 
fectiveness by  any  police  force  at  home  or 
abroad.  ,    ^^. 

Last  year  the  FBI  captured  15,000  fugitives 
and  recovered  more  than  20.000  stolen  cars. 
Just  think  of  the  help  this  gave  local  police 
authorities  who  lack  the  power  to  cross  state 
lines  In  pursuing  either  criminals  or  stolen 
cars.  In  addition,  evidence  supplied  by  the 
FBI  enabled  Uncle  Sam  to  collect  nearly 
300  million  dollars  In  criminal  fines — or  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire  FBI  op- 
eration. 

This  Federal  agency  has  performed  one 
more  splendid  service  for  our  country.  Under 
Mr.  Hoover's  able  direction,  the  FBI  has  done 
a  superb  Job  In  tracking  down  Communist 
agents.  The  help  of  this  agency  will  be  vital 
for  the  new  antl-crlme  drive. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Susan  B.  Anthony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP    NirW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  two  impor- 
tant events  in  the  history  of  progress  for 
women's  rights  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  the  birthday  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  gain 
political  equality  for  women  which  cul- 
minated in  the  adoption,  in  1920,  of  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  second  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  seating  of  the  first  woman  in  Con- 
gress. On  March  4,  1917.  Jeannette 
Rankin,  of  Montana,  took  her  seat  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
thus  became  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
Both  of  these  ladies  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  part  which  they  played  in 
the  history  of  progress  for  women's 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  woman  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1950.  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  these  ladies 
because  it  was  by  their  initial  efforts 
that  equal  rights  for  women  was 
achieved. 

Recently  the  pace  for  recognition  of 
equal  rights  for  women  has  been  acceler- 
ated. We  all  owe  recent  Congresses  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  many  of  these 
changes,  which  have  added  to  still  fur- 
ther equality  for  women.  The  Equal  Pay 
for  Women  Act,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy on  June  10,  1963,  was  a  most  im- 
portant step  toward  the  more  equitable 
treatment  of  women.  I  was  most  for- 
tunate to  have  served  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  debate  on  that  bill,  and  also 


to  have  been  with  President  Kennedy 
when  he  signed  this  bill  into  law. 
Another  milestone  was  the  extension  of 
the  equal  opportunity  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  still  more  should 
be  made  in  order  to  correct  the  inequities 
which  still  exist. 

Recently  I  learned  of  a  story  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  which  I  will  always  remem- 
ber and  which  I  will  attempt  to  relate  as 
briefly  as  possible.  I  think  it  is  perti- 
nent to  all  who  seek  public  office. 

Susan  Anthony  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  in  a  small  town  and, 
after  a  long  journey  through  a  heavy 
snowstorm  to  keep  this  commitment,  she 
arrived  at  the  station,  where  she  was 
greeted  by  the  stationmaster  who  told 
her  that  he  was  sure  no  one  would  attend 
the  meeting  to  hear  her  speak.  With  his 
help,  she  proceeded  to  the  town  hall, 
where  she  was  scheduled  to  give  her 
address,  and  on  arriving  there,  she  found 
the  janitor  and  his  little  son  attempting 
to  shovel  a  pathway  into  the  hall.  He, 
too,  told  her  that  no  one  would  attend 
the  meeting  and  that  he  would  help  her 
to  her  lodging.  Susan  Anthony  went 
into  the  hall  and  gave  her  address, 
listened  to  by  the  janitor  and  his  small 
son. 

Many  years  later,  that  State  passed 
the  19th  amendment,  granting  women's 
suffrage,  by  only  one  vote.  That  vote 
was  cast  by  the  Httle  boy  who  attended 
that  meeting  and,  in  his  argument  in 
the  State  legislature,  he  claimed  that  he 
had  to  vote  for  the  rights  of  women,  due 
to  the  courage  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  due  to  the  fine  address  she  gave  on 
that  cold,  cold  night. 


own  people,  is  designed  to  aid  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman.  What  could  be 
more  important? 


Human  Investment  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967.  The  present  measure, 
an  improved  version  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1965,  has  been  widely 
discussed,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press,  so  I  do  not  need  to  again  go  Into 
detail  as  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  apparent  that  existing  govern- 
ment training  programs.  Federal.  State, 
and  local,  while  most  meritorious  in  prin- 
ciple, cannot  meet  all  expectations  with- 
out sufficient  job  vacancy  information. 
This  bill  gives  an  incentive  to  private  em- 
ployers to  do  their  own  training,  or  to 
assist  present  employees  in  getting  such 
training,  and  thus  avoids  the  problem  of 
job  placement  faced  by  Government  pro- 
grams. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  may  receive  bipartisan  sup- 
port.   It  represents  investment  in  our 


Devine  Pablic  Opinion  Poll  Resolts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  days 
ago  I  mailed  a  public  opinion  poU  to  ap- 
proximately 50,000  constituents  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

Tabulations  have  Just  been  completed 
on  5,000  returns  and  are  set  forth  below 
for  the  information  of  our  colleagues. 

My  people  continue  to  maintain  a  most 

active  awareness  of  the  problems  facing 

our  Nation  and  are  most  perceptive  to 

the  real  issues  and  answers: 

Public  opinion  poll 

(In  percent] 

Do  you  favor : 

1.  Continuation  of  Great  Society  "war  on 
poverty"? 

Yes i? 

NO 80 

No  opinion ^ 

2.  Six  percent  surtax  to  further  finance 
Vietnam  war? 

Yes II 

No ■'8 

No  opinion 3 

3.  Increase  In  social  security  benefits? 

a.  If  BO,  by  what  percent?  Ten  percent 
average. 

Tes - *t 

NO 48 

No  opinion ° 

4.  Raising  limits  on  outside  earnings  for 
Boclal  security  reclpiente  to  $3,000,  or  $5,000 
average? 

Yes -       83 

No ^l 

No  opinion  .- ° 

5.  Tax  sharing  program,  returning  funds  to 
States  without  Federal  controls? 

No ^l 

No  opinion ^ 

6.  Replacing  present  draft  system  with  lot- 
tery type? 

Yes 25 

No °^ 

No  opinion --       22 

7.  Continuing  Vietnam  efforts  at  present 

level? 

Yes    10 

NO 88 

No  opinion ^ 

(a)  If  not,  accelerate? 32.5 

(b)  Or.  decelerate? 2.0 

(c)  Or.  cease  bombing  altogether? 2.0 

<d)   Or.  complete  withdrawal  now? 3.5 

(e)  Or.  pursuing  whatever   steps  nec- 

essary to  win? 64.0 

(f)  Or.    turn    It    over    to    the    United 

Nations?  -     8.0 

8.  Mandatory  retirement  age  for  Federal 
Judges? 

a.  If  so,  what  age  (70  years). 
Ye«  -  84 

No -       1| 

No  opinion " 
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Pvhif/.  opinion  ooZI-Contlnued  vanced  through  the  enemy's  subterranean  America.    The  convention  will  be  held  in 

Public  opinion  poZ^ontinued  Jt^onghold  skillfully  evading  numerous  antl-  Pittsburgh  from  May  1  to  May  5. 

'      *^            '  personnel      devices      cleverly      Interspersed  "pat"  de  Nooyer  is  serving  her  fourth 

9.  Mandatory  retirement  age  for  Congress-  throughout  the  enclosures  of  the  tunnel  ^grm  ^S  president  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
men?  system.    In  the  course  of  his  Intensive  search,  .^^^g   „£  ^^1^  Passalc   Boys'   Club,   and 

a.  If  so,  What  age  (70  years).  sergeant     McMillion     discovered     valuable  _.„,,   w^ows  the  great  contribution  that 

v„                                  73  enemy   documents   and   a   sizable   cache   of  weu  ^^^"^^   '^"l^'^'l     .   .  .         ,    ,    ^       ar 

Tes - 20  equipment.     His    material    accomplishment  ^'O^^^n  can  make  to  assist  boss^c^^^^^^^ 

1°  'oomlon 7  engendered  by  his  outstanding  courage  and  her  Congressman,  I  congratulate  her     I 

No  opinion Igfressiveness  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  hope  that  her  selection  IS  the  forerunner 

10.  Supreme  Court  decisions  by  greater  ^^|  insurgent  effort  In  the  area  concerned,  ^q  the  establishment  of  a  national  auxil- 
than  a  simple  majority  on  constitutional  ^^^^  outstanding  display  of  aggressiveness,  j^j^  ^j^  which  dedicated  ladies  can  play  a 
questions?  devotion  to  duty,  and  personal  bravery  Is  In  y^iuable  part  in  promoting  the  good 
Tes 80  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  „.„-u  „*  bovs' clubs 

NO 13  military    service    and    reflects    great    credit      WOrK  Ol  DO>S  ClUDS. 

No  opinion "^  upon   himself,   his  unit,   the  25th   Infantry  ^____^^_^^^ 

n.  Reducing  voting  age  by  Federal  law  to  Dlvlslo^n.^and  U.e  -"ed  States^Arm.^^^^^^ 

18  years?  imder    the    provisions    of    Executive    Order  Death  of  Don  M.  IjjOStroni 

Tes 30  iiQ4g     dated    24    August    1962,   and    USARV  

No -       °^  message  16695,  1  July  1966.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

No  opinion ---       ■'^  For  the  Commander : 

Thomas  W.  Mellen, 

I     colonel,  GS.  Chief  of  Staff.  |^QJ^     LLQYD    MEEDS 

^at    Willinm    L     McMilHon  ^  Herbert  L.  Forsythe,  or  Washington 

agl.    WUIiam    L.    mcmmiun  ltC.  AGC,  Adjutant  General.  ik  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Sergeant  McMillion  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 

or  and  Mrs.  Russell  McMillion,  of  Princeton,  ^^   MEEDS     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
I  ur»M     I  AMCC   If  rr  W.  Va.    Following  completion  of  his  edu-  ^   ^gg,^  ^^^^  j^  Sjostrom.  an  Agency 
I  llUn.  JAnflto  R-tt  cation  in  Fayetteville,  Fayette  County,  jqj.  international  Development  area  oper- 
I       OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  w.  Va.,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  ^^j-jqi^  officer  engaged  in  refugee  work, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  January  7,  1963,  and  served  in  Germany  ^,^  j^^jj^^  ^^  ^  sneak  attack  by  North 
WprfnP^dav  March  15  1967  \iefoTe  his  assignment  to  the   25th  In-  Vietnamese  troops  on  the  town  of  Kat 
Wednesday,  Marcn  ib,  lyb/  ^^^^^^  Division  in  Vietnam  during  Jan-  ^hang  in  Sam  Neua  province  m  north- 
Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Senator  uary  1966.  east  Laos    Sjostrom  was  direcll.v  re.six)n- 
RoBERT  C.  Byrd  and  I  were  privileged  to  Nearly    3    months   after   his   demon-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  support  of  some  30.000  ref- 
attend  with  militarj'  officers  and  medical  strated  bravery  on  September  19.  1966.  yg^^g    mostly  hill  tribesmen  who  have 
personnel  a  moving  ceremony  yesterday  at  Zu  Moy,  Vietnam,  this  West  Virginian  j^g^.^^  from"  Communist-held  to  Royal 
afternoon  in  the  office  of  the  command-  of    courage    was    severely    wounded    by  Laotian  Government  territory  because  of 
ing    general    of    Walter    Reed    General  shrapnel  from  an  exploding  mine.     He  miutarj-  action  or  for  political  reasons 
Hospital.  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  at  the  3d  j^^^^^    ^j    q^^    Neua.    a    mountainous 
Sgt.  William  L.  McMillion,  of  Prince-  Field  Hospital,  Saigon.     He  arrived  at  pj-gvince  on  the  North  Vietnamese  bor- 
ton.  Mercer  County,  W.  Va..  was  pre-  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  on  Oc-  ^^^^   j^  ^^   Communist  hands,   and   the 
senied  the  Bronze  Star  with  "V"  Device,  tober  2.  1966.  numerous    refugee    sites    served   by    the 
which  is  a  recognition  for  bra\  ery  over  Fortunately,  due  to  superlative  medical  -jjSAID  refugee  relief  operation  are  sur- 
and  above  the  Bronze  Star,  by  Brig.  Gen.  care,  this  devoted  son  of  America  con-  j-Q^nded  bv  Communist  Pathet  Lao  con- 
Philip  Mallory.  tinues  to  improve  and  will  shortly  join  troHed  territory.   In  directing  relief  oper- 
The  citation  reads  as  follows:  his  family  in  West  Virginia.  ations,  Sjostrom  was  required  to  oversee 
HEADQUARTERS  25th  Mr.   Spcakcr,   I   regret  the  fact  that  ^jj  resettlement  activities  and  distribu- 
INFANTRY  DIVISION.  thc    clOQUcnt    words    of    U.S.    Senator  ^^j^^is  of  rations  within  his  area.     This 
APO  San  Francisco,  October  20. 1966.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  spoken   during  involved  frequent  visits  to  sites  located 
General  Orders  No.  1274.  this  ceremony,  were  not  recorded  so  they  ^.jthin  war  zones   and  thus  constantly 
AWARD  OP  THE  BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL  could  bc  sharcd  by  the  Members  of  the  subject  to  enemy  attack. 

FOR  Heroism  Congress.  Sjostrom's  unhesltant  devotion  to  this 

1  TC  320     The  following  AWARDS  are  This  valued  constituent  deserves  the  ^igQcult  task  which  often  exposed  him  to 

announced.  gratitude  of  all  of  America  for  his  cour-  (janggj.  ^-as  a  point  of  constant  admira- 

McMUllon,  William  L..  RA13807274,  SGT  ape,  his  bravery,  his  effective  and  sub-  ^^^^  among  his  fellow  workers.    One  of 

E-5,  Co  B,  2nd  Bn,  27th  Inf,  25th  Inf  Div.  stantial  contribution  to  the  freedom —  his  supervisors  said : 

Awarded:    Bronze   Star    Medal    with    "V"  the   safety— the   liberty   of   the  younger  ^^  ^^^  passing  the  Mission  suffered  a  great 

Device  and  future  generations  of  our  Nation.  j^^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  refugees  of  Northern  Laos;  so 

Date  action:  28  June  1966  jje  cared  more  for  the  future  of  others  ^id  everyone  who  ever  knew  him. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam  than  he  cared  for  his  own  safety.     We  •                                o^ntHhntlnns  to 

Reason:  For  heroism  In  connection  with  ^v^e  him  a  debt  far  beyond  our  ability  In  recogmtion  of  ^^^  contributions  to 

military  operations  against  a  hostile  force:  j       j   ^     Sergeant  McMillion.  the   furtherance   of   United   btates   ana 

Sergeant  McMillion  distinguished  himself  by  ^  repay,     x  act  u             b  Laotian  objectives  in  northern  Laos,  the 

heroic  actions  on  28  June  1966,  In  the  Re-  _^__^^__^__  mission  has  nominated  Don  Sjostrom  for 

public  of  Vietnam,  while  serving  as  a  squad  ^j^^  Secretary's  award  and  recommended 

leader  In  Company  B,  2nd  Battalion,  27th  -,     •    j.      u  1     tu„  R««.'  TlnK.  that  his  name  be  inscribed  on  the  plaque 

=s„r«rs,^cr;iprrw„"^':     ex^sion  of  remarks     ^'^rs^-jL^-:^,nn^^^. 

Ueved  to  be  the  Viet  Cong  Headquarters  for  °^  Wash.    After  graduation  from  the  Unl- 

the  area.     Though  well  aware  of  the  fact  uqm     PH^^RLES  S.  JOELSON  versity  of  Washington  in  1963.  he  served 

that  In  similar  tunnel  searches  In  the  area  iiv»    •  ^^^^  ^^^  Peace  Corps  in  Thailand  for  2 

two   Americans    had    been   killed.    Sergeant  of  new  jersey                                  ^^^^  before  joining  AID  in  May  1965. 

McMlUlon  volunteered  to  explore  the  under-  jjj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ■>              SJOStrom'S  dedication  to  helping 

SuS/e°Snrfrom^"s"eL^c^':LM^hiv^  Wednesday,  March  15.  1967  ^,,  ,  „,,-  man  in  I^os  des^ves  our  r^^ 

tremendous    bearing    on    the    success     of  ^j.    jqELSON.      Mr.    Speaker.   I    am  ognition  and  admiration.  ^-^^  worK,  now 

friendly   operations   in    the   area.     Arming  pjeased  that  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Marinus  carried  on  by  other  devoted  Americar^, 

himself  according  to  the  existing  conditions  »^    ^onvpr  of  Passaic  N  J    will  be  chair-  is  an  important,  though  too  httle  recog- 

of  the  underground  structure,  he  squeezed  "f  "  „f  tV, "  „.r,man'<;'  ronference  at  the  nized,  part  of  our  total  effort  to  help  as- 

r  rj.Sr  wSouT  SrtS.'.f."-'  ^Sonlui:.^nlt''Z"^S?au^o,  ..re  freedom  o,  cho.ce  »nd  a  bene,  m. 
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for  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia.  This 
hero,  and  the  others  carrying  out  this 
vital  work,  must  not  go  unsung. 


Veterans'  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  veterans"  pension  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

today : 

Explanation  of  the  Bill 

T1TI.E    I 

(11  A  cost  of  living  rate  Increase  for  all 
veterans  alone,  veterans  with  dependents, 
widows  alone,  widows  with  children,  and 
children  alone  who  are  now  receiving  a  pen- 
sion under  Public  Law  86-211,  as  amended. 

(2)  A  sub-stantlally  greater  Increase  for 
widows  and  widows  with  children  In  the 
lowest  Income  categories  (approximately  S'i 
percent) . 

(3)  A  $5  per  month  rate  Increase  for  Span- 
ish-American and   prior  war  widows. 

(4)  An  Increase  of  $5  per  month  In  the 
"housebound"  allowance  imder  current  law 
for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40  per  month. 

(5t  The  creation  of  a  new  "housebound" 
rate  of  $100  per  month  for  veterans  under 
the  old  pension  law. 

(6)  A  special  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance of  $50  per  month  for  widows  receiving 
pensions  under  Piibllc  Law  86-211,  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
prior  wars,  who  are  found  in  need  of  aid  and 
attendance. 

(7)  Presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment  of   age   65. 

(8)  Presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance  for  pen.sioners  who  are  being 
furnished  nursing  care  in  public  or  private 
nursing  homes 

(9 1  Reduction  of  the  5-year  alternative 
marriage  requirement  for  widows  to  1  year 
(any  period  if  there  Is  a  child  born  to  the 
parties  to  the  marrl.age) .  This  llberaU2^tlon 
also  applies  to  the  service-connected  death 
programs. 

(10 1  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  wife  for  the  last  illness  of  the  veteran 
prior  to  his  death. 

(U)  Exclusion  of  Income  for  pension 
purposes  of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid 
by  a  widow  or  a  wife  for  the  last  illness  and 
burial  of  the  veteran's  child. 

(12)  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses (and  for  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  parents)  of  annuities  un- 
der the  retired  serviceman's  family  protec- 
tion plan  ich.  73.  tittle  10,  United  States 
Code).  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  of  parents  for  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation,  the  bill  would  also 
provide  for  the  exclusion  from  consideration 
aa  income  of  pension  payable  under  the 
orovlslons  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  In  eflect  on  June  30,  1960  (the 
so-called  "old  pension  law"  In  effect  before 
enactment  of  Public  Law  86-211). 

(13)  In  the  medical  field,  the  furnishing 
of  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative 
device,  medical  equipment  and  supplies 
(except  medicine  I  when  medically  indicated 


to  pensioners  entitled  to  pension  based  on 
need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance  un- 
related to  individual  need  for  an  Invalid  lift. 
(14)  Provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay  in  aid  and  attend- 
ance pension  cases  having  service  prior  to 
World  War  I — namely,  the  Spanish-American 
and  Indian  wars — the  higher  rates  as  be- 
tween those  authorized  in  Public  Law  86-211 
and  those  specifically  provided  for  those 
earlier  wars  when  such  action  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  veteran.  These  vet- 
erans are  the  oldest  living  veterans  now  on 
the  pension  rolls.  Pension  Is  paid  to  them 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  than  that  ap- 
plicable to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  Korea.  They  do  not  have  to 
meet  Income  limits.  They  are  not  familiar 
with  the  process  of  completing  the  annual 
Income  questionnaire  (required  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211)  and  because  of  their  ad- 
vanced ages,  in  many  Instances  they  do  not 
fully  understand  the  program  which  would 
Y>e  most  beneficial  to  them.  There  are  only 
two  Indian  war  veterans  (ages  95  and  100) 
living  and  there  are  1,655  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  (average  age  88)  who  might  be 
Involved  In  this  authority. 

TTTT.E    II 

The  benefits  provided  by  the  bill  in  title 
II  for  those  serving  after  August  5,  1964,  are: 

(1)  An  Increase  In  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  from  the  present  80  per- 
cent of  the  wartime  rates  to  full  wartime 
rates,  under  all  circumstances. 

(2)  Pension  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability and  death  for  the  veterans,  their 
widows  and  children  as  currently  provided 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  later  war 
periods,  and  their  widows  and  children.  En- 
titlement to  pension,  however,  would  only  be 
earned  during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

(3)  Burial  allowance  of  $250  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  In- 
dividuals who  had  served  during  this  period. 

The  benefits  provided  for  those  serving 
after  January  31.  1955,  are: 

(4)  Extension  of  the  2-ye.-ir  presumptive 
perhxl  for  vptfr.in.s  wlio  develop  a  psychosis 
Within  that  period  after  discharge  by  pro- 
viding them  a  service-connected  status  for 
purposes  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment. 

(5)  Miscellane<jus  medical  benefits  such  .is 
authorizing  p.iyments  to  St.ite  homes  for  vet- 
erans of  this  period  and  the  use  of  private 
contract  bc<ls  In  a  Commonwealth  or  a  posses- 
sion for  non-service-connectpti  conditions. 
Tiie  s;ime  sort  of  care  m;ty  be  provided  under 
contr.ict  In  tlie  Veter.ms'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  M.mila.  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines 
to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners.  The  bill 
also  amends  the  law  so  that  servlce-con- 
ne-cted  veterans  receiving  aid  and  attendance 
compcns.ition  shall  be  furnished  drugs  and 
medicines  for  non-service-connected  condi- 
tions and  to  extend  this  benefit  to  pensioners 
under  tlie  old  law  wlio  are  so  helpless  or  blind 
as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  per.=;an.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aff.Urs  through 
his  own  resiHirces  or  local  groups  In  accord- 
ance with  such  contract  arrangements  as  he 
m.iy  make.  This  provision  conforms  with 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  two  previously 
p.vssed  House  bills  of  the  89th  Congress— 
H.R.  11934.  which  p.xssed  the  House  on  May 
16.  1966;  and  H.R  12723,  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  31,  1966. 

(7)  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600  to- 
ward the  purch.ase  of  an  automobile  for  a 
veteran  who,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty,  has  lost  or  lost 
the  use  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  or  both 
hands,  or  who  has  suffered  permanent  im- 
pairment of  vision  in  both  eyes  as  defined. 
Application  Is  required  for  this  benefit  with- 
in 5  years  after  the  d.^te  of  discharge,  within 


3  years  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  sight  or 
limbs  regardless  of  date  of  discharge,  or  witti- 
In  1  year  from  date  entitlement  to  compen- 
sation for  the  disability  is  determined. 
There  Is  a  savings  clause  for  Individuals  dis- 
charged or  released  prior  to  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. Similar  benefits  have  previously  been 
available  to  World  War  11  and  Korean  con- 
filct  veterans. 

TITLE  nl 

(1)  Section  301  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  additional  allowance  for  loss  of 
certain  members  or  organs,  in  addition  to 
the  basic  rate  of  compensation.  For  exam- 
ple a  veteran  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  a 
hand  may  now  receive  only  one  allowance 
of  »47  In  addition  to  the  basic  rate  of  com- 
pensation based  on  the  combined  degree  of 
disability.  Enactment  of  the  bUl  will  au- 
thorize in  such  a  case  an  allowance  of  $94 
(two  times  $47)  in  addition  to  the  basic  rate. 
Under  the  amended  bill,  however,  the  total 
payment  in  any  case  may  not  exceed  $400  and 
the  loss  of  more  than  one  creative  organ 
would,  for  this  purpose,  be  considered  a  sin- 
gle "loss."  A  bill  Identical  to  section  301 
(HJR.  228)  was  reported  by  the  committee  in 
the  83d  Congress  and  in  the  84th.  85th,  86th, 
87th.  88th,  and  89th  Congresses,  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  of  passage  In  the  Senate. 

(2)  Section  302  of  the  bill  would  assure 
the  issuance  of  a  burial  flag  under  those  clr- 
cum-stances  where  an  individual  dies  while 
In  service  but  his  remains  are  either  lost  at 
sea.  or  are  for  some  other  reason  not  recov- 
ered. Burial  flags  are  normally  Issued  by  the 
applicable  service  department  when  an  In- 
dividual dies  while  still  In  service.  The 
authority  for  such  action  ( 10  U.S.C.  1482(a|), 
however.  Is  limited  to  those  cases  where  there 
are  "remains,"  and  thus  no  flag  can  he  Issued 
where  the  remains  are  not  recovered.  This 
apparent  gap  In  the  law  was  at  one  time 
bridged  by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  187, 
78th  Congress,  which  authorized  tne  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Issue  a  flag 
under  such  circumstances.  By  Its  own 
terms,  such  law  terminated  with  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  although  Its  benefits  were  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  28,  82d  Congress,  to 
cover  Individuals  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Korean  conflict  (June  27, 
1950,  to  January  31,  1955). 

The  bill  reinstates  the  authority  previ- 
ously contained  In  PubUc  Law  187.  78tli 
Congress,  and  makes  It  applicable  to  persons 
who  die  during  the  period  after  January  31, 

1955. 

(3)  Scclkin  303  authorizes  full  benetit 
payments  under  Public  Law  89-358  "to  cdu- 
catlonallv  dis.idvant.iged  veter;ais  so  they 
can  complete  high  echool  without  loslr.g 
their  eligibility  lor  folluw-on  college  bene- 
fits". Time  spent  In  t!ie  pursuit  of  such  a 
course  would  not  be  charged  against  the 
veteran's  basic  period  of  entitlement. 

(4)  Section  304  lncre;is£s  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  89-358,  the  Veteran's 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  to  $130 
monthly  for  a  veteran  without  dependents, 
$155  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and 
$175  for  a  veter.tn  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents, with  proportionately  smaller  rates  for 
Individuals  who  are  taking  courses  on  a 
three-fourths,  half-time,  or  cooperative 
basis. 

(5)  This  proposal  would  amend  the  W.ir 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Program  by 
Increasing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
training  may  be  taken  The  present  limits 
are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  extend  this  to  age 
26.  This  action  Is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Vietnam  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Public  Law  89-358,  which  provides 
for  an  8-year  period  In  which  a  veteran  must 
complete  his  education.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment. In  Public  Law  89-358.  on  the  date  1° 
which  he  must  Initiate  a  course  of  study 
under  this  law,  simply  that  he  complete  It 
within  an  8-year  period. 
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March  15,  1967 

Representative  Machen  Opposes  Burning 
at  Kenilworth  Dump 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
fore a  joint  hearing  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Business  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare, 
and  Safety  on  the  problem  of  stopping 
the  open-air  burning  health  menace  at 
the  Kenilworth  dump.  This  is  a  vital 
problem  to  the  governments  and  the 
residents  of  the  District  and  of  Prince 
Georges  County  and  with  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  my  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement    of    Representative    Hervey    G. 

Machen,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  on  the 

Kenilworth   Dump,    Before   Two   Senate 

Subcommittees,  March  14,  1967 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Senators 

Morse  and  Tydlngs  and  their  distinguished 

colleagues  for  holding  a  full  hearing  Into  a 

matter  of  such  significance  to  residents  of  the 

District  and  of  Prince  Georges  County. 

It  only  takes  a  situation  like  the  open  air 
burning  at  the  Kenilworth  Dump  to  drama- 
tize the  need  for  regional  cooperation  and 
action  toward  two  problems  that  do  not  rec- 
ognize state,  county  or  city  lines;  Mr  pollu- 
tion and  waste  disposal.  And  we  are  f.iced 
with  both  of  these  problems  In  dealing  with 
the  Kenilworth  Dump. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  problems 
have  reached  the  critical  point.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  two  imporumt  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  must  devote  their  valuable 
time  to  hearings  and  consideration  of  these 
primarily  local  problems.  And  the  most  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  the  whole  controversy,  to 
me,  13  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  them  In 
something  of  a  vacuum  because  of  the  gov- 
ernmental relationships  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  metropolitan  area. 

I  believe  that  you  gentlemen  are  m  the 
position  of  mediating  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  this  controversy  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
governments  Involvod  and  to  the  residents 
of  Prince  Georges  County  and  the  District. 
We  all  know  what  the  problems  are  and 
that  they  demand  swift  and  reasonable 
remedy  In  order  to  relieve  our  citizens  of  the 
environmental  menace  emanaiing  from  the 
dump. 

But  how  will  It  be  done? 
I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  at  the 
propc&al  pending  before  the  District  Com- 
missioners recommending  a  sanitary  landfill 
on  District  property  at  Muirkirk  as  an  al- 
ternative to  Kenilworth's  open  air  burning 
until  the  new  incinerator  is  computed  three 
to  five  years  from  now. 

My  Initial  reaction  to  the  proposal  was 
that  If  It  became  a  reality.  I  w.mted  strict 
assurances  that  open  air  burning  would  not 
be  transferred  from  the  Kenilworth  Dump  to 
the  Muirkirk  sanilary  landiill.  and  that  upon 
opening  of  the  new  Incinerr'for  the  sanitary 
landfill  operation  at  Muirkirk  would  cease. 
On  Feb.  6,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Walter  N.  To- 
brlner.  president  of  the  Bo.ird  of  District 
Commissioners,  asking  about  this. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  repilcd  on  Feb.  15, 
1967,  and  a.'^sured  me  that  in  his  words,  "In 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  proposed 
sanltarv  landfill  Itself  there  will  be  no  burn- 
ing."    As  to  the  question  of  closing  the  san- 
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Itary  landfill  after  three  years,  he  said  that 
"I  think  there  Is  no  question  of  this  be- 
cause. If  for  no  other  reason,  the  capacity  of 
the  Muirkirk  site  will  then  have  been  ex- 
hausted." Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I 
will  offer  Commissioner  Tobrlner's  letter  for 
the  record  .is  Exhibit  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  and  a  petition  from  residents 
of  the  Muirkirk-Beltsville-VansviUe  Heights 
area  opposing  the  proposed  sanitary  landfill 
on  the  ground.';  of  possible  danger  from 
trucks,  a  po.'=sil.iIe  public  nuisance,  and  the 
contention  that  property  values  would  de- 
cline. In  another  letter  to  Commissioner 
Tobriner.  on  Feb.  24,  1967,  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  using  an  abandoned 
gravel  pit  In  the  county  as  an  alternative 
site  for  the  proposed  sanitary  landfill.  His 
replv  is  Included  at  this  point  In  the  record 
as  Exhibit  2. 

Commissioner  Tobriner,  In  his  reply  of 
March  10.  1967,  limited  his  discussion  of  the 
po:;slblllty  of  using  a  gravel  pit  to  the  prob- 
lems of  acqui.'ition.  I  realize  how  time-con- 
suming acquisition  would  be  and  had  In 
mind  primarily  a  lease  arrangement  which 
would  require  only  negotiations  between  the 
District  Commissioners  and  the  landowner. 
My  purpose  in  asking  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  consider  using  a  gravel  pit  Is  that 
we  do  have  a  large  number  of  them  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  they  are  already  excavated 
and  most  of  them  are  not  In  or  near  residen- 
tial areas,  thus  eliminating  the  only  objec- 
tions I  have  heard  to  the  sanitary  landfill 
proposal 

However,  I  hope  the  door  Isn't  closed  on 
this  possibility.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  pursue  it  further.  I  feel  that 
It  would  be  a  w..stc  of  pood  federal  property 
in  Muirkirk  when  there  Is  other  private  prop- 
erty available  that  already  has  been  defaced, 
.uid  would  probably  be  improved  by  a  sani- 
tary landfill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  legal  points 
involved  in  this  is.sue  which  I  wanted  cleared 
up  before  I  reached  a  decision  about  the 
Muirkirk  proposal.  Briefiy,  they  Involve  the 
nghis  of  citizens  of  Prince  Georges  County 
to  spck  relief  in  the  courts  if  tlie  sanitary 
landfill  became  a  public  nuisance.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  a.sked  by  an  official  of  the 
Town  of  Cheverly  to  get  a  legal  opinion  on 
the  pos.'ibility  of  the  town  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion ag.iinst  the  open  air  burning  at  Kenil- 
worth Dump  At  my  request  the  American 
L.-tw  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  con- 
sidered the  question  and  forwarded  an  af- 
tirmative  opinion,  with  the  usual  apprehen- 
sions. Brleflv.  the  opinion  stated  that  the 
question  on '  seeking  temporary  injunctive 
relief  from  the  courts  turns  on  the  Town  of 
Cheverlv  establishing  In  effect,  that  the  air 
pollution  menace  is  the  greater  of  two  evils: 
the  evil  of  the  health  hazard  from,  accu- 
mulating refuse  and  the  evil  of  air  pollution 
from  the  burning  of  refuse. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
record  the  Library  of  Congress  legal  opinion 
as  Exhibit  3. 

The  next  legal  question  was  propounded 
by  the  District  Commissioners  and  the  opin- 
ion was  written  by  Charles  Duncan,  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel.'  It  was  based  on  the  as- 
sum.ptlon  that  the  District  received  the  nec- 
essary federal  funds  to  proceed  with  the 
sanltarv  landfill  at  Muirkirk  and  the  ques- 
tion of  "Is  there  any  legal  Impediment  to 
the  District's  disposing  of  some  of  Its  refuse 
In  the  manner  described  above  (sanitary 
landfill  at  Muirkirk)?" 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Duncan's  answer  Is  rather 
lengthy  I  shall  just  quote  his  conclusions. 
He  said  that : 

"I  therefore  conclude  that  the  District 
might  be  subject  to  being  enjoined  from  en- 
gaging m  the  proposed  refuse  disposal  opera- 
tion If  It  should  be  determined  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  court  that  such  operations  are 


creating  a  nuisance,  whether  It  be  In  the 
jurisdiction  In  which  the  landfill  operation 
is  carried  on,  in  a  jurisdiction  throuirb  which 
the  refuse  Is  transported,  or  In  the  District. 
However,  such  a  determination  must  be 
based  on  substantial  evidence,  and  the  In- 
junction would  only  affect  disposal  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  necessary  to  alleviate  the 

nuisance.  ^         , 

■I  note  In  passing,  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  present  plans  for  this  refuse  dis- 
posal include  transportation  of  the  refuse  In 
covered  trucks  over  main  truck  routes  and 
daily  covering  over  of  the  refuse  at  the  land- 
fill therebv  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  pos- 
■=lbility  of  the  creation  of  a  nuisance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  It  would  appear  doubtful 
that  a  case  could  successfully  be  made  out 
for  an  Injunction  on  the  basis  of  a  nuisance 
hartng  been  created  by  the  District  of 
Columbia."  .      ^     .      , 

He  flnallv  concluded  that,  "on  the  basis  of 
the  foregoing,  that  there  Is  no  legal  Impedi- 
ment to  the  disposal  of  refuse  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  a  sanitary  landfill  in  an 
adjoining  lurisdlctlon.  If,  however,  the  op- 
eration should  be  found  by  the  court  to  con- 
stitute a  nuisance,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  an  Injunction  will  lie  against  the  Dis- 
trict's disposing  of  Its  combustible  refuse  In 
this  manner." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not  recommending  that  any  legal 
action  be  taken  against  the  District  in  this 
matter  I  am  citing  these  opinions  In  order 
to  demonstrate  that  If  the  landfill  operation 
Is  not  carried  out  in  a  manner  meeting  the 
highest  possible  standards  for  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  welfare  in  that  area 
of  the  countv.  the  homeowners  in  that  area 
may  have  their  rights  protected  through  the 
posslbilitv  of  court  relief. 

The  third  legal  question  deals  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Muirkirk  site  itself.  This 
goes  back  to  the  District  Appropriations  Act 
6f  1923  Public  Law  67^57.  which  directed 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Training  Schools  for  Girls  to  "pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  of  not  more  than  one- 
hundred  sixtv  acres,  situated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
In  the  State  of  Virginia.  ;is  a  site  for  the  use 
of  said  school.  .  .  .  "The  law  said  that  the 
title  to  the  tract  would  be  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  and  It  is  at  this  time. 

I  asked  the  Comptroller  General's  office  to 
give  me  an  informal  opinion  about  the  legal- 
ity of  the  District  u.'^ing  this  property  as  a 
sanltarv  landfill. 

The  Comptroller  General's  office  replied 
that  because  of  short  notice  and  lack  of 
jurisdiction,  it  could  not  provide  a  thorough 
answer  The  question,  in  large  meastire, 
re=ts  on  the  language  of  the  title  Itself,  and 
I  have  not  seen  the  title.  The  Comptroller 
General's  Cflce  sugsested  that  the  question 
I  raised  would  properly  be  one  for  the  Attor- 
nev  General  to  determine,  and.  in  order  to 
cle""-'-  up  anv  possible  questions  about  the 
proposed  u.>=e  of  the  Muirkirk  site  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  subcommittee  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  secure  an 
opinion  on  this  point  Nevertheless.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  record  the  informal 
statement  of  the  Comptroller  General's  office 
as  Exhibit  4. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  about  concludes  my 
presentation,  except  for  a  statement  of  my 
position  on  the  issue. 

pnrst  and  foremost,  I  feel  that  there  haa 
been  a  lack  of  communication  and  resultant 
misunderstanding  between  the  District  Gov- 
ernment and  the  residents  of  the  Mulrklrk- 
Beltsville-Vansvllle  Heights  area  on  the  pro- 
posed sanltarv  landfill  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  District  officials  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  about  this  proposal  go  di- 
rectly to  the  homeowners  of  this  section  of 
Prince  Georges  County  and  give  them  candid 
and  complete  answers  to  their  questions. 
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Secondly.  I  am  convinced  that  the  home- 
owners In  the  area  will  have  their  rights 
protected  throut;h  the  courts  if  a  public  nui- 
sance results  from  this  prop<.)sed  operation. 
I  believe  that  we  all  stand  nrnily  opjxised  to 
the  closing  down  of  one  public  nuisance  and 
health  menace  at  the  Kenllworth  Dump  In 
order  to  open  another  one  at  Mulrklrk. 

Third,  I  do  believe  thut  the  District  Com- 
missioners are  sincere  In  trying  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  this  proposed  sanitary 
landfill  an  example  for  the  region,  and  to 
avoid  Infringing  on  iuiyone's  privacy,  land 
values,  and  health  and  welfare  in  the  Mulr- 
klrk  area.  They  have  assured  me  of  no 
burning  In  the  day-to-day  operation;  that 
the  trucks  will  not  disturb  private  homes 
and  that  the  landfll!  itself  will  be  shielded 
from  public  view  by  a  thick  borderline  of 
trees;  that  the  lanclftll  Itself  has  a  short  life- 
span and  that  at  Us  termination  some  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  other  public  uses, 
possibly  recreational. 

However,  before  the  District  requests  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this  project. 
I  BtronRly  recommend  that  it  secure  an  opin- 
ion on  Its  legal  authority  to  use  Mulrklrk  for 
this  purpose  and  that  a  proijram  of  public 
Information  at  the  grass  roots  level  be  Initi- 
ated Immediately. 

If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  properly 
and  promptly  I  believe  that  we  can  move 
ahead  to  stop  the  open  air  burning  menace 
at  Kenllworth  Dump  and  provide  a  tempo- 
rary means — without  treading  on  homeown- 
ers' rights — of  disposing  of  refuse  until  the 
new  Incinerator  is  opened  and  an  Intelligent 
approach  to  wa.ste  disposal  for  the  region  Is 
evolved. 

Exhibit  1 
Letter   February    15,    1967,    From    Commis- 
sioner TOBRINER  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  MaCHEN 

Dear  Mr  Macuen:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  6.  1967,  re- 
garding the  proposed  sanitary  landfill  near 
Mulrklrk.  Maryland. 

You  asked  several  questions,  the  first  of 
Which  was  whether  there  will  be  burning  of 
any  nature  at  the  proposed  .sanitary  landfill. 
The  sanitary  landfill  method  of  refuse  dis- 
posal consists  of  compaction  and  burial  of 
the  materials.  While  there  Is  no  burning 
Involved  In  this  disposal,  I  have  one  reser- 
vation about  giving  the  degree  of  assurance 
you  have  asked.  This  Is  that  clearing  of 
wooded  areas  of  the  site  will  be  necessary  on 
a  few  occasions,  initially  and  as  the  fill  ad- 
vances, and.  as  you  know,  burning  of  brush, 
stumps  and  unmarketable  trees  Is  almost  a 
necessity  In  this  operation.  Since  burning 
of  such  clean  vegetation  is  widely  practiced 
by  developers.  Is  seldom  objectionable  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  habitations  and 
can  be  scheduled  for  suitable  weather  con- 
ditions, we  would  be  most  reluctant  to  agree 
to  forego  the  economies  which  It  would  af- 
ford. I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  with 
respect  to  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the 
proposed  sanitary  landfill  itself  there  will 
be  no  burning. 

Your  second  question  concerned  whether 
there  Is  any  way  In  which  to  shorten  the 
estimated  eight-month  period,  after  funds 
become  available,  for  organizing  the  landfill 
operation  and  stopping  the  Kenllworth 
burning.  As  Indicated  In  the  report,  the 
eight-month  period  is  estimated  as  the  min- 
imum possible  for  prtxiurlng  the  equipment, 
erecting  the  transfer  station  and  making 
other  preparations  for  use  of  the  Mulrklrk 
site. 

The  report  also  mentions  s  possibility  of 
converting  the  present  Kenllworth  operation 
to  a  sanitary  landfill  for  the  Interim  period. 
Our  engineers  and  the  staff  of  the  National 
Park  Service  are  giving  this  Idea  further  study 
to  determine  Its  feasibility.  Preliminary 
data  indicate  that  the  remaining  space  at 
Kenilwortb  might,  if  utilized  for  a  sanitary 


landfill  as  opposed  to  open  burning,  provide 
dlspoeal  of  the  required  quantities  of  refuse 
lor  not  much  longer  than  eight  months  at 
best.  This  same  space  would  be  sufficient  for 
three  years  or  longer  if  the  burning  method 
is  continued  since  this  provides  a  volume  re- 
duction of  some  85  percent. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  there  Is  no 
alternate  outlet  for  the  refuse,  the  funding 
of  the  longer-range  project,  at  Mulrklrk  or 
elsewhere,  must  be  unquestionably  assured 
before  the  Kenllworth  operation  may  be  con- 
verted to  sanitary  landfllllng.  This  funding 
would  require  approval  by  the  Congressional 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
conversion  would  entail  additional  operat- 
ing costs  of  approximately  $6,100  per  month 
which  would  have  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congrees  before  the  conversion  could  be 
made. 

Your  third  request  Is  for  solid  assurance 
that  upon  completion  of  the  new  incinerator 
in  three  to  five  years  the  operation  at  Mulr- 
klrk would  be  closed  down  permanently.  I 
think  there  Is  no  question  of  this  because. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  the  capacity  of  the 
Mulrklrk  site  will  then  have  been  exhausted. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the 
District  will  not  need  a  sanitary  landfill 
site  after  that  because,  as  mentioned  in  the 
report,  we  must  anticipate  tempwrartly  de- 
activating the  four  existing  incinerators,  one 
at  a  time,  for  rehabilitation  to  meet  the  new 
standards  of  air  pollution  control.  It  seems 
probable  that,  during  such  periods  of  re- 
duced incinerator  capacity,  use  of  sanitary 
landfllllng  at  some  location  will  be  necessary. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  current  COG-spon- 
sored  regional  studies  of  solid  waste  disposal 
win  result  in  regional  disposal  facilities  which 
by  then  will  be  available.  If  not.  the  District 
will  need  to  search  lor  another  site. 

I  hope  this  gives  you  the  information  you 
wished.  I  regret  the  necessity  for  what  may 
seem  to  be  equivocation  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  no  simple  yes  or  no 
answers  and  I  thought  you  would  want  the 
whole  story. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  W.  Tobriner. 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Exhibit  2 

Letter,  March  10,  1967,  From  Commissioner 

Tobriner  to  Representative  Machen 

Dear  Mr.  Machen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  24.  1967,  in  which  you  sug- 
gested that  the  District  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  using  an  abandoned  gravel  pit  for 
a  proposed  sanitary  landfill  Instead  of  Its  site 
near  Mulrklrk,  Maryland. 

Your  sviEcgestion  has  much  merit  and  we 
have  considered  It  although  we  have  not 
pursued  the  Idea  In  depth  thus  far  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  specific  site 
which  met  specifications  for  a  good  landfill 
operation  and  which  appears  available  to  us 
within  a  reasonable  time  at  a  cost  competi- 
tive with  the  Mulrklrk  site.  As  you  know 
this  site  Is  already  owned  by  the  District 
and  can  be  used  without  additional  outlay 
of  funds  for  site  acquisition.  The  costs  of 
acquiring  an  acceptable  site  or  sites  in  a 
metropolitan  area  within  an  economical  haul 
distance  are  extremely  high.  Using  any  other 
site  than  District  or  federally  owned  prop- 
erty, unless,  of  course,  It  could  be  acquired 
at  an  extremely  nominal  cost,  will  add  greatly 
to  the  already  sizable  costs  of  the  proposed 
operation. 

The  time  Involved  in  acquiring  such  a  site 
is  also  a  sizeable  obstacle.  It  is  almost  ax- 
iomatic to  say  that  any  proF>osed  site  for  a 
waste  disposal  operation  within  economical 
haul  distance  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 
win   receive   opposition   from  some   quarter. 


thereby,  lengthening  the  probable  time  of 
acquisition.  In  this  case.  It  Is  logical  to 
assume  that  the  period  for  stopping  the 
burning  at  Kenllworth  would  be  lengthened 
considerably  beyond  the  currently  estimated 
eight  months  to  one  year  following  authori- 
zitlon  and  availability  of  funds  If  negotia- 
tions for  a  site  between  the  District  and  a 
private  land  holder  should  be  undertaken. 
Even  should  an  acceptable  federally-owned 
site  be  located  which  otherwise  met  specifica- 
tions, transfer  of  property  could  be  very 
time-consuming 

I  do  not  cite  the  above  simply  to  raise  ob- 
jections to  your  suggestion  for  I  believe  you 
r.iise  an  excellent  point.  However,  I  want 
you  to  know  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why, 
with  the  great  Interest  In  stopping  burning 
at  Kenllworth,  as  soon  as  possible,  our  ten- 
tative selection  has  been  the  District's  site 
near  Mulrklrk.  Nevertheless,  let  me  assure 
you  that  in  line  with  the  recommendation 
in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  January  28, 
1967,  on  Proposed  Sanitary  Landfill  (copy 
of  which  I  believe  you  have)  which  the 
Commissioners'  approved  in  principle,  we 
shall  continue  our  studies  to  refine  the 
landfill  program  and  Investigate  all  possible 
alternatives. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

Walter  N.  Tobriner. 

EbCHIBIT  3 

Opinion  of  Library  of  Congress,  American 

Law  Division,  on   Injunctive  Relief  for 

Town  of  Cheverly 
Subject:  Can  the  Incorporated  Town  of 
Cheverly,  Md.,  File  for  Injunctive  Relief 
To  Enjoin  the  District  of  Columbia  From 
the  Open-air  Burning  of  Trash  at  Its 
Kenllworth  Dump? 

As  per  our  telephone  conversation  con- 
cerning the  above  problem,  this  is  to  advise 
you  that  under  the  provisions  of  D.C.  Code 
§  1-102,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  con- 
stituted a  body-corporate  for  municipal  pur- 
poses with  powers,  among  others,  "to  sue  and 
be  sued,  plead  and  be  Impleaded". 

In  consequence  of  this  provision,  It  would 
appear  that  the  incorporated  town  of 
Cheverly,  Maryland,  could  file  suit  In  the 
appropriate  courts  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  to  enjoin  the  latter  from  the  appau'ent 
nuisance  of  "open-air"  trash  burning  at  the 
Kenllworth  dump,  provided,  however,  that, 
under  Its  corporate  charter,  the  town  of 
Cheverly,  In  turn,  has  a  charter  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued. 

As  to  the  burden  of  proof  required.  It  Is 
presumed  that  the  basic  action  will  be  one 
for  Injunctive  relief  to  restrain  the  opera- 
tion of  a  public  nuisance.  In  this  context, 
and  generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  that 
on  an  application  to  the  court  for  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction,  the  plaintiff  must  estab- 
lish that  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
him  If  the  preliminary  injunction  Is  granted 
greatly  exceed  the  hardships  that  will  befall 
the  defendant  upon  the  granting  thereof; 
otherwise.  In  balancing  the  hardships.  If  the 
hardships  resulting  to  the  defendant  greatly 
exceed  any  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
plantlff  from  the  granting  of  temporary  re- 
lief, the  courts  will  usually  refrain  from 
Interfering  with  the  defendants'  operations 
until  there  can  be  had  a  full  and  complete 
hearing  on  the  pleadings  and  proofs. 

Upon  a  hearing  of  the  application  for  the 
Injunction  to  restrain  a  public  nuisance,  the 
central  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  a  right  Is 
being  Invaded.  I.e..  questions  concerning  the 
presence  of  an  actual  Injury  and  damages 
are  not  essential  elements.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Injunction  will  issue  upon  a  clear  show- 
ing that  the  act  or  thing  threatened  would 
result  In  the  Invasion  of  a  public  right,  no 
matter  how  slight. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  matters  re- 
lating to  the  nuisance  of  op>en-alr  garbage 
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burning,  it  must  be  noted  that  such  opera- 
tion Is  not  a  nuisance  per  se.  To  make  it  so. 
it  should  be  shown  and  proven  that  said 
operation  results  in  offensive  odors,  or  smoke 
or  gas  which  affects  a  populous  district,  or 
that  there  Is  danger  of  fire  spreading  to 
neighboring  property.  (MouUon  v.  Fargo. 
39  N.D.  502,  167  N.W.  717;  Nashville  v.  Mason, 
137  Tenn.  169,  192  S.W.  915.) 

As  to  the  degree  of  effect  upon  the  sur- 
rounding area  that  such  elements  of  the 
nuisance  must  have,  there  appears  to  be  no 
general  rule  affording  a  precise  method  of 
measurement.  All  that  can  apparently  be 
said  in  this  respect  Is  that  If  the  effect  Is 
slight  the  hardship  to  the  plaintiff  town  of 
Cheverly  must  also  be  slight  and  the  balance 
of  the  hardships  Involved  would  be  weighted 
In  favor  of  the  defendant  In  the  absence  of 
substantial  facts  demonstrating  the  con- 
trary. 

I  Exhibit  4 

Informal  Opinion  of  Comptroller  General's 
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Office  on  Legal  Use  of  Muirkirk  Site  for 
Sanitary  Landfill 

Question:  May  land  located  in  Mulrklrk, 
Maryland,  which  was  originally  acquired  for 
use 'by  the  National  Training  School  for 
Girls  with  title  in  the  United  States,  be  used 
by  the  D  C.  Government  for  a  sanitary  fill? 
In  the  act  of  February  28.  1923,  42  Stat. 
1327,  1358.  P.  L.  67^27,  there  was  appropri- 
ated $62  000  to  enable  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  to  purchase 
land  and  construct  buildings  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Training  School  for  Girls.  The 
act  further  provided  that  title  to  the  land 
should  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
could  acquire  the  land  by  condemnation  if 
necessary,  the  costs  thereof  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  $62,000. 

This  appropriation  act  was  a  D.  C.  Appro- 
priation Act,  composed  of  60  percent  D.  C. 
revenues  and  40  percent  Federal  fimds  (Fed- 
eral pavment  to  D.  C).  Also,  It  could  be 
that  title  to  land  was  vested  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  avert  a  legal  question  in  case 
condemnation  was  necessary. 

Section  3-101.  D.  C.  Code  (Act  of  March 
16  1926  44  Stat.  108)  abolished  Board  of 
Trustees  of  National  Training  School 
(School)  for  Girls.  Section  3-103  of  the 
same  Code  created  a  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  the  D.  C.  transferred  to  such  Board 
all  powers,  authority  and  property,  duties 
and  oblieatlons  formerly  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  School. 

Section  32-902  of  the  D.  C.  Code,  as 
amended  In  1926.  provides,  in  effect,  that 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  or  if  It  should  cease  for  a  space 
of  six  months  to  maintain  a  training  school 
for  girls,  all  the  property,  real  and  personal 
(of  the  corporation)  shall  rest  in  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  noted  that  section  32- 
309  is  concerned  with  Training  School 
within  D.  C. 

Section  32-907  of  the  D.C.  Code,  provides 
that  all  provisions  relating  to  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys  (chapter  8  of  title  32, 
D  C  Code)  not  inconsistent  with  provisions 
of  chapter  9  of  Code  (Girls  School  provision) 
are  for  application  to  Girls  School.  Section 
32-805  of  DC.  Code  provides  that  Board  of 
Trustees  of  National  Training  School  for  Boys 
shall  hold  property  in  a  trust  for  United 
States. 

In  1939  Board  of  Trustees  for  Boys  School 
was  abolished  and  all  its  functions  turned 
over  to  Department  of  Justice  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  D.C.  Board  of  Public  Welfare  which 
administered  the  Girls  School  was  abolished 
bv  Reorganization  Order  No.  58,  as  amended 
(issued  In  accordance  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1952) .  Order  No.  58  established 
under   the  direction   and  control  of  a  D.C. 


Commissioner  a  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  transferred  the  functions  of  the  for- 
mer Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  De- 
p>artment. 

We  understand  that  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  the  D.C.  Appropriation  Act  of  1923. 
were  used  to  acquire  a  site  and  construct 
buildings  at  Mulrklrk,  Maryland,  for  use  as 
a  Training  School  for  Girls.  Apparently  at 
a  later  date  the  property  was  not  needed  for 
such  a  purpose.  However,  the  appropriation 
act  says  nothing  as  to  the  use  of  the  property 
If  eventually  not  needed  for  a  training  school 
for  girls. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  successor  to  the  Board  of  FMbllc  Wel- 
fare (successor  to  the  Board  of  Trustees)  was 
never  dissolved,  nor  are  we  In  a  position  to 
state  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  ceased  to  maintain  a  training  school  for 
girls  (Other  than  at  Mulrklrk)  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  such  a  school. 

Further,  since  legal  title  to  the  land  at 
Muirkirk.  Is  In  the  United  States,  It  does 
not  appear  It  Is  held  in  trust  for  the  United 
States.  However,  since  D.C.  funds.  In  effect, 
were  used  to  purchase  the  property.  It  may 
be  argued  that  equitable  title  is  In  the  D.C. 
and  only  bare  legal  title  is  In  the  United 
States. 

In  any  event,  an  authoritative  decision  as 
to  title  or  a  I  least  as  to  whether  the  D.C. 
may  use  the  land  for  any  purpose  It  wishes, 
would  appear  to  be  a  question  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  decide  rather  than  this  Office. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  lately  about  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  in  our  country— and  great 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  modernized  and  coordinated 
law  enforcement  to  help  cope  with  this 
concerning  problem. 

Recently,  my  esteemed  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  addressed  a  nation- 
al symposium  of  law  enforcement  science 
and  technology  at  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Chicago. 

Because  I  have  rarely  seen  so  fine  a 
definition  of  the  crime  situation  and  pos- 
sibilities for  its  alleviation,  I  include  Mr. 
Scheuer's  address  in  the  Record  today: 
Address    of    U.S     Representative    James    H. 

SCHEt'ER,  DKMOCRAT  OF  NEW  YORK,  NA- 
•,ION\L    SYMPOSirM    OF    LAW     ENFORCEMEN-T 

Science  and  Technology  Illinois  In- 
stitute OP  Technology.  Chic.-.go,  III.. 
March    9.  1967 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to  Join 
the  distinguished  authorities  on  this  pro- 
gram to  discuss  the  role  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  Federal  government 
can  pav  in  advancing  the  frontiers  of  kncwl- 
edse  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  science 
and  technology. 

My  interest  in  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  in  law  enforcement  technology  is 
not  an  Idle  or  academic  one.  I  represent 
the  Southwest  Bronx  of  New  York  City,  an 
area  in  which  crime  is  a  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.     "Hie  yearly  questionnaire  which 


I  send  to  all  of  my  constituents  has  con- 
sistentlv  reported  crime  as  the  single  great- 
est concern  of  the  residents  of  that  area. 
Serious  crime  In  the  street,  and  the  predict- 
able protest  meeting  thereafter,  have  blighted 
the  quality  of  life  In  my  district. 

Our  knowledge  of  crime  Is  skin  deep. 
There  are  more  unknowns  than  knowns — by 
far.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  mere  ap- 
plication of  more  of  the  same — be  it  more 
men.  more  equipment,  more  police  patrols, 
or  whatever — Is  not  likely  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  problems  of  crime  In  our 
streets  and  in  our  local  neighborhoods. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  major  social 
welfare,  education,  anti-poverty  programs, 
open  housing  legislation  and  the  like.  But 
we  all  recognize  that  these  great  programs, 
while  indispensable  preconditions  for  prog- 
ress, alone  cannot  eliminate,  and  perhaps  not 
even  seriously  retard,  the  splraling  increase 
of  crime  in  the  streets  of  our  ma.ior  urban 
areas. 

What  then  Is  the  answer?  Well.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly all  of  the  things  that  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  would  be  Inadequate  In 
themselves — Increased  police  salaries,  in- 
creased and  updated  law  enforcement  train- 
ing programs,  and  increased  efforts  to  ellm- 
ir.aU'  poverty  and  discrimination  throughout 
the  nation. 

But  an  even  more  important  element  in  a 
truly  comprehensive  program  lies  In  the  re- 
evaluation  of  our  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  in  the  injection  of  change,  innova- 
tion and  creativity  into  the  prevention  of 
crime  in  our  streets.  We  must  challenge  all 
of  our  assumptions — our  entire  way  of  doing 
business.  If  we  are  to  encourage  progress  and 
promote  substantial  change  in  the  status 
quo. 

I  am  disturbed  to  find  a  deep-seated  cur- 
rent of  fatalism  and  uninformed  dismay  in 
virtually  every  sector  of  our  society  about 
the  protjlems  of  crime  in  America.  This  fa- 
talistic acceptance  of  the  inevitable  perme- 
ates not  only  the  public  at  large,  but  also 
police  forces.'  correctional  institutions,  state 
and  local  governments,  raid  to  a  large  extent, 
even  Congress  itself. 

Is  it  not  time  to  throw  off  the  sh.-ickles  of 
negativism  about  crime  in  our  streets  and 
neighborhoods  snd  face  the  problem  from  a 
twentieth  century  perspective?  Cannot  we 
forget  the  old  cliches  that  crime  will  always 
be  with  us,  that  you  can't  make  moral  men 
out  of  mort.al  men.  and  st^art  doing  some- 
thing about  the  serious  increases  in  crime 
in  our  society-a  problem  that  currently 
threatens  our  every  way  of  life? 

A  major  Feder.il  effort  to  encourage  re- 
search on  new  methods  of  preventing  and 
controlling  crime  in  America  seems  an  in- 
dispensable first  step  in  increasing  public 
interest  in.  and  large-scale  support  of,  both 
technological  and  behavioral  research  into 
all  facets  of  the  cr.me  problem. 

Only  the  Federal  government  has  the  re- 
sources and  the  management  coordinating 
capabiUtv  to  make  a  serious  impact  on  crime 
through  sophisticated  and  expensive  Innova- 
tion and  research.  Cities  and  states  Just 
cannot  muster  the  resources  or  the  Mgh'.y 
professional  management,  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  to  do  the  Job  that  must 
be  done.  Everv  program  that  has  led  major 
technological  bre.ikthrough  in  this  cen- 
tury—whether It  be  the  Manhattan  Project, 
maimed  space-travel,  or  the  supersonic 
transport— has  been  organized  and  financed 
by  the  Federal  government. 

In  what  form  should  assistance  and  en- 
courapcment  be  nrovided  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  technological  and  behavioral 
researchers  who  are  either  currently  working 
on  the  problems  of  crime  prevention  or  who 
could  be  encouraged  to  work  in  this  area  11 
the  resources,  incentives,  and  organizing  ini- 
tiatives were  made  available  on  a  large  scale? 
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This  support  and  encouragement.  I  believe, 
could  best  be  dispensed  througli  the  creation 
of  a  National  crime  Institute.  I  have  worked 
for  two  years  to  create  and  encourage  the 
development  of  such  an  Institute  In  the 
national  government,  and  am  co-sponsorlnK 
In  the  90th  Congress  with  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Jiistice^  I  am  convinced  that 
It  Is  the  best  potential  vehicle  for  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  In  a  whole  host 
of  nelds  which  .are  directly  related  to  crime 
prevention  and   control. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  this  In- 
stitute would  conduct  a  survey  of  the  exist- 
ing progrums  and  untouched  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  of  crime  prevention  and 
control,  building  on  the  sensitive,  thought- 
ful and  stimulating  report  of  the  President's 
National  Crime  Commission.  It  would  be 
tragic  to  permit  the  Crime  Commission's 
splendid  report  to  follow  the  precedent  of  a 
myriad  of  Government  reports  and  gather 
dust  in  the  files  without  thorough  follow-up. 
and  continuing  analysis  of  the  problems 
which  it  delineates. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  National  InstUxUe 
of  Criminal  Justice  would  be  to  fund  a  large- 
scale  research  program  to  discover  new  and 
Improved  equipment  and  methods  for  crime 
control.  This  re.se:irch  would  be  both  basic 
and  applied  In  nature,  and  while  most  of  it 
would  probably  Initially  be  In  the  form  of 
grants  to  universities  and  private  corpor.i- 
tions  for  projects  related  to  their  Interests 
and  cap.tbillties.  hopefully.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  National  Institute  would  begin 
gathering  Its  own  expertise  and  research 
personnel.  The.se  researchers  would  carry 
out  a  continuing  basic  research  program  into 
those  areas  where  a  vacutmi  e.xl.';ts  and  In 
which  no  one  is  working  in  our  universities 
and  corporations. 

Still  anotlier  purpose  of  the  National  In.sti- 
tute  of  Criminal  Justice  would  be  to  support 
demon.stration  and  training  programs;  to  in- 
sure that  research  findings  and  potential 
theoretical  breakthroughs  meet  the  test  of 
the  market  place  and  are  applied  by  the 
officer  on  the  beat  and  the  correctional  offi- 
cer in  the  prison.  The  demonstr.ition  stage 
Is  an  Important  st.ige  In  any  research  proc- 
ess, for  It  enables  the  researcher  to  test  hi.*; 
findings  in  a  field  situation,  often  in  a  series 
of  lleld  situations,  none  of  them  identical, 
but  all  relevant  to  sound  e\aluation  and 
sophisticated  refinement  of  new  approaches 
and  Innovations. 

As  p.irt  of  this  support  of  demonstration 
and  training  programs,  the  National  Insti- 
tute would  make  a  thoro'.igh  Investigation 
of  the  possibility  of  developing  new,  non- 
professional careers  across  the  nation  In 
both  law  enforcement  and  corrections  to 
meet  the  critical  personnel  shortage  that  Is 
plaguing  crime  control  agencies  at  the  state, 
county  and  municipal  levels  of  government. 

I  have  been  a  principal  advocate  In  the 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  Investigating 
traditional  career  patterns  to  access  the  need 
and  opportimlty  to  develop  new  and  better 
jobs  for  high  school  graduates  and  those 
with  even  less  formal  education  In  the  areas 
of  health,  education,  civil  service,  law  en- 
forcement, coorrectlons,  and  the  like. 

J.  Douglas  Grant,  a  participant  In  this 
symposium,  has  long  since  done  the  pioneer- 
ing work  in  the  correctional  field,  by  advanc- 
ing powerful  evidence  for  the  theory  that 
our  whole  maniwwer  approach  In  the  field 
of  corrections  Is  outmoded  and  Inadequate. 
His  research  and  experience  proves  that  non- 
professionals. Indeed  even  ex-offenders,  can 
often  reach  many  ex-convlcts  who  would 
ordinarily  remain  untouched  by  our  tradi- 
tional Institutions  and  conventional  meth- 
ods of  rehabilitation. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  full  potential  of  police  aides  In 
the  entire  law  enforcement  field.    A  p>oUce 


aide  system  would  provide  us  with  substan- 
tial relief  for  our  current  police  manpower 
shortage.  New  York  has  developed  career 
programs  for  meter  maids  and  school-cross- 
ing guards  which  after  some  Initial  skepti- 
cism Is  now  recognized  as  successful  by  all 
concerned. 

We  will  And  that  there  are  many  responsi- 
bilities of  the  policeman  that  could  be  better 
handled  by  those  with  substantially  dllfer- 
ent  training,  background,  and  abilities  than 
that  of  the  average  police  officer.  As  an  ob- 
vious example,  community  relations  aides 
can  and  do  serve  as  a  cultural  bridge  between 
the  police  and  the  deprived  ghetto  commu- 
nity. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  the  National  In- 
stitute would  have  an  extension  service, 
similar  to  the  program  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension agents  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  extension  service  would  pro- 
vide the  Institute  with  a  necessary  and  use- 
ful link  with  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

Extension  agents  would  distribute  in- 
formation and  research  findings  In  crime 
prevention  and  control  to  state  and  local  law- 
enforcement,  courts,  and  correctional  per- 
sonnel In  a  position  to  apply  the  new  knowl- 
edge sponsored  and  g.ithered  by  the  Insti- 
tute. Tills  would  help  keep  the  ever  present 
"knowledge  lag  "  problem  to  a  minimum. 

The  extension  service  would  also  provide 
the  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
theoreticians  with  a  communications  system 
which  would  keep  them  In  daily — even 
hourly — touch  with  the  practitioners  of  law 
and  order  In  the  precincts  "where  the  action 
Is."  Tlius,  the  Institute  would  be  constantly 
tuned  In  on  the  practical  needs  of  the  law 
enforcement  ofnccr  so  that  new  problems 
could  be  promptly  tackled  and  new  solulioits 
to  daily  problems  could  be  sought,  with  the 
police  ofHrer.  the  judge,  and  the  correctional 
officer  constantly  in  mind. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  has  pro- 
vided us  wi'-h  ample  evidenc  of  the  need  for 
Immediate  action  by  the  Federal  government 
In  encouraging  crime  rese.-irch.  The  Com- 
mission has  pointed  out.  for  example,  that 
the  Justice  Dep.irtment  alone,  among  the 
cabinet-level  departments  of  the  national 
government.  Is  virtually  without  a  budget 
for  research  and  development. 

This  situation  is  an  absurdity,  ind  must 
be  corrected  without  delay.  The  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  has  been  a  small 
but  v.iluable  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But  the  Federal  government  is  still  spending 
more  on  research  on  coal,  on  tooth  decay, 
.irid  on  new  uses  of  soybe:ins  this  year  than 
It  is  spending  on  the  entire  budget  of  the 
Office   of   Law   Enforcement    Arsistance. 

While  the  Feder.il  government  supports 
nearly  300.000  scientists  and  engineers  who 
are  working  to  protect  our  country  against 
foreign  eriemi'-s,  the  ntimber  of  research 
professionals  supported  by  tlie  Federal  gov- 
ernme".t  who  are  working  to  protect  our  In- 
ternal security  again?t  the  ravages  of  crime 
in  the  street  could  be  counted  c>n  the  fingers 
o'  one's   two   hands. 

The  President  hits  Included  in  his  .Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill  a  provision 
for  research.  The  provision  is  somewhat 
vague,  however,  and  it  specifies  neither  the 
instrument  for  carrying  out  a  research  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  government  nor  does  It 
earmark  funds  specifically  for  the  research 
sections  of  the  program.  Nevertheless,  there 
Is  unquestionably  room  In  the  President's 
program  for  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal 
justice. 

The  findings  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission clearly  encourages  a  research  vehicle 
fo\  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  may  be 
unfortunate  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Crime  Commission  for  research  suggests 
a  confusingly  high  degree  of  Institutional 
diversification. 


But  the  report  documents,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  research  Is  indispensable  to  a 
twentieth  century  blueprint  for  attacking 
crime  In  our  streets. 

There  are  many  lilghly  worthwhile  and 
promising  Ideas  for  research  which  are  out- 
lined In  the  Crime  Commission  report.  A 
National  institute  could  encourage  and  sup- 
port such  recommendations  a.-^  the  metro- 
politan computer-assisted  command  and  con- 
trol system,  the  automatic  fingerprint  recog- 
nition system,  and  the  use  ol  regression 
analysis  in  solving  crimes,  which  would  prob- 
ably be  years  In  development  if  placed  under 
the  direction  of  our  presently  existing  Insti- 
tutions at  all  levels. 

The  need  Is  clear,  but  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Yoti,  the  participants  In  this  con- 
ference, are  the  professionals  and  the 
Innovators  In  the  area  of  crime  prevention 
research.  You  and  I  know  that  crime  in 
America  is  an  enormously  sensitive  and  dif- 
ficult problem  and  that  crime  In  the  streets 
Is  the  number  one  problem  of  many  of  our 
cities.  You  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  creativity  and  Innovation  In  attack- 
ing crime.  If  we  are  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies, If  we  are  to  marshal  the  resources  to  do 
the  Job,  we  must  all  take  an  Interest  and 
shoulder  responsibility  as  respected  pro- 
fessionals, practitioners,  and  citizen  leaders 
in  stimulating  Congress  to  act  on  this  need. 

Research  is  neither  an  attractive  nor  a 
seductive  legislative  product.  The  products 
of  research  are  not  Immediately  dramatic 
nor  romantic;  they  are  distant,  often  nega- 
tive, and  generally  hidden  from  the  public 
eye.  Research  has  to  be  carefully  evaluated 
for  Its  long-range  potential  and  yield. 

Politics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  relatively 
short-run  game,  primarily  concerned  with 
the  'here  and  now."  Tlie  .Administration  and 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  predictably 
will  be  more  Interested  in  programs  that  will 
have  visible  Impact  before  the  1968  election. 

The  promotion  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  I.5  therefore,  a  cause  that 
Invites  the  concern  and  leadership  of  citi- 
zen leaders  outside  of  Congress.  Congress- 
men are  most  likely  to  respond  to  sophisti- 
cated progr.tms  such  as  this  one.  when  they 
are  encotiraged  by  their  con.';tituents  and 
by  experts  In  related  fields:  in  .short  when 
they  are  made  aware  of  a  need  by  sources 
outside  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  creation  and  continued  growtli  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  largely  due  to 
the  role  played  by  medical  professionals  111 
dramatizing  both  the  need  for  support  of 
medical  research  and  th.e  potential  impact  of 
large-scale  Federal  support  for  this  research. 
I  call  on  you,  the  i)rofesslonal  researchers 
and  administrators  In  crime  control,  to  pro- 
vide the  same  leadership  for  your  area  of 
need. 

P;xssage  of  the  National  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
possible  In  this  session  of  Congress.  Crime 
h;u?  finally  received  recogrdtion  as  one  of 
America's  most  serious  domestic  problems. 
This  nies.<iage  from  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  America  haa  finally  come  over  loud  and 
clear. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  risen 
to  accept  the  challenge  and  is  co-sponsoring 
this  legislation  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  already  added  a  number  of 
co-sponsors  In  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  our  co-sponsors  are  members  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  consid- 
ering our  bill  In  addition  to  other  crime  bills 
In  their  hearings  this  week,  and  Chairman 
Celler  has  Indicated  that  consideration  will 
be  given  our  bill  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  outlook  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  create  a  National  crime  In- 
stitute  In    this    Congress    is   bright,    and    I 
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nledge  to  you  that  I  will  work  unendingly  to 
encourage  meanlnrful,  thoughtful  Federal 
action  on  all  fronts  in  the  war  against  crime. 
The  right  of  freedom  of  movement  for  our 
urban  population  Is  at  stake  In  this  fight. 
The  right  of  our  citizens  to  freely  walk  the 
streets  at  night  without  fear  Is  a  precious  and 
essential  element  In  our  inalienable  Ameri- 
can heritage.  But  securing  that  right  is  not 
a  simple  process.  Over  100  years  ago  Dostoy- 
evsky  wrote  that  "with  ready-made  opinions 
one  cannot  Judge  of  crime.  Its  philosophy 
Is   a    little    more    complicated    than    people 

^^i^urge  you  to  join  with  me  to  dismiss  ready- 
made  opinions,  to  search  for  new  answers  to 
o^d  problems.  I  \irge  you  to  help  Congress 
create  the  vehicle  in  the  Federal  government 
best  designed  to  assist  you  professionals  In 
making  your  maximum  contribuUon  to  this 
ereat  National  effort. 

Together  we  can  take  an  Important  step 
forward  to  cure  one  of  America's  most  crip- 
pling domestic  Ills,  the  sickness  of  crime  In 
the  streets. 


Dedicated  Service  of  General  McDermott, 
USAFA,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  1 
marks  the  anniversary  date  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  newest  of  our 
service  schools.  It  was  just  13  yenrs  ago 
that  President  Eisenhower  on  April  1, 
1954,  signed  the  biU  to  establish  this 
noted  school. 

Within  this  short  period,  with  the  help, 
support,  and  understanding  of  Gen.  J_P. 
McConnell  and  his  predecessors,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  has  achieved  a  most 
remarkable  record  of  accomplishments 
in  the  academic  world. 

Great  credit  for  those  achievements 
due  to  the  great  Air  Force  officers  who 
have  ser\ed  as  Superintendents  of  the 
Academy,  men  like  Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  R. 
Harmon,  Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Bripgs,  Lt. 
Gen.  William  S.  Stone,  Maj.  Cen.  Robert 
H.   Warren,    and   Lt.   Gen.   Thomas    S. 
Moorman,  all  contributors  to  the  well- 
deserved  success  and  hifih  esteem  which 
this  .'school  has  achieved.     Many  dedi- 
cated people  have  played  important  roles 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy.    However,  it  is  al- 
most   unanimously    agreed    upon    and 
widelv  recognized  that  a  most  con.<^picu- 
ous  and  unsurpassed  contribution  to  the 
Academy  has  been  made  by  a  native  son 
of  Massachusetts.  Brir;.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
McDermott,  the  Academy's  first  perma- 
nent professor  and  first  permanent  dean 
of  the  faculty,  whose  historic  achieve- 
ments are  likened  to  those  of  another 
great  military  educator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the  father 
of  West  Point. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  General  McDermott  takes  partic- 
ular pride  in  the  fact  that  he  received  his 
appointment  to  West  Point  from  you, 


and  I  know  how  closely  you  have  fol- 
lowed his  distinguished  career  after  his 
graduation  in  1943  from  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Like  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House,  especially  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, have  been  impressed  with  the  great 
academic  record  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

Acsdcniy. 

Such  prominent  national  scholars  as 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professor  of 
governnient  at  Harvard,  Dr.  John  W. 
Masland,  provost  of  Dartmouth,  Dr. 
James  W.  Green.  Jr.,  administrative  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
and  Dr.  Walter  W^rigley,  aeronautical 
engineering  professor  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  have  com- 
mended the  Academy  for  the  quality  of 
its  academic  programs. 

Some  of  these  marks  of  academic  ex- 
cellence are  quite  apparent.  They  in- 
clude the  outstanding  records  of  the 
Academy's  graduates  in  national  com- 
petitive examinations,  the  great  number 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  won  by 
Academy  graduates,  the  superior  re- 
search and  publication  record  compiled 
by  the  academic  faculty,  and  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  Academy  graduates 
In  flying  training  schools,  in  combat,  and 
in  general  service  within  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Academy 
was  the  first  undergraduate  school  in  the 
country  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Astronautics  and  the  first  service  school 
authorized  to  award  engineering  degrees 
by  the  Engineering  Council  for  Profes- 
sional Development. 

These  accomplishments  speak  well  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  academic  programs 
designed  bv  General  McDermott  as  dean 
of  the  faculty  and  for  the  caliber  and 
professional  competency  of  the  educa- 
tors serving  on  the  faculty.  But  praise 
and  appreciation  for  General  McDer- 
motfs  outstanding  woik  have  come  from 
the  cadets  as  well.  It  is  just  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago  that  the  Academy's 
Wing  of  Cadets  presented  General  Mc- 
Dermott with  a  saber  with  this  inscrip- 
tion- "To  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  McDer- 
mott—for  10  vears  and  2.900  graduates— 
thank.s— from  the  Air  Force  Academy 
cadets." 

Tliis  tribute  to  the  general  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Academy's  academic 
pro'arams  bv  the  cadets  themselves,  pro- 
vided General  McDermott  with  what  he 
has  described  as  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est thrill  of  his  distinguished  career. 
The  1966  Graduating  class,  wishing  thus 
to  honor  the  dean  before  their  departure 
from  the  Academy,  elected  to  have  the 
unprecedented  moving  and  touching 
presentation  ceremony  at  the  annual 
dean's  ball  in  mid- April. 

The  accolades  which  have  come  to 
General  McDermott  are  the  direct  result 
of  his  progressive  leadership  in  bringing 
very  many  far-reaching  innovations  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  military  academy  education 
in  general. 

General  McDermott  designed  the 
"whole-man"'  selection  system  for   ad- 


mission to  the  Academy,  a  system  that 
gives  weighted  recognition  to  the  physi- 
cal, athletic,  moral,  and  leadership  qual- 
ities of  candidates,  as  well  as  to  their 
academic  potential  and  registered 
scholastic  achievements. 

The  general  takes  just  pride  in  the 
enrichment  program  which  he  designed 
and  inaugurated  into  the  curriculum  in 
1957  to  permit  each  cadet  to  progress 
academically  as  rapidly  as  his  natural 
aptitude  and  prior  preparation  permit. 
This  pioneering  program  provides  great 
incentives  to  each  cadet  to  strive  for  ex- 
celience  within  his  fullest  capabilities  in 
every  endeavor  which  he  undertakes. 

General  McDermott  has  also  instituted 
a  major's  program  as  a  complement  to 
the  eni-ichment  program  and  a  follow-on 
cooperative  master's  program  with  se- 
lected universities.  The  latter  permits 
highlv  qualified  cadets  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate-level v.ork  on  the  campus  of  a  co- 
operating civilian  university,  completing 
a  master's-level  program  In  either  Inter- 
national Affairs  at  GeorgetowTi  Univer- 
sitv.  Astronautics  at  Purdue  University, 
Management  at  University  of  California 
at  Los  Anceles.  and  Applied  Mathematics 
at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

This  limited  major's  program  was  ex- 
panded in  1964  to  the  majors-for-all  pro- 
gram, which  now  permits  each  cadet  to 
build  upon  a  well-balanced,  prescribed 
curriculum  through  numerous  courses  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  as  well 
as  in  the  basic  and  engincerinc  sciences. 
Thus,  a  cadet  can  now  be  graduated  with 
a  major  in  any  one  of  22  areas  of  con- 
ceiitration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  academic  programs  and  practices 
which  have  brought  wide  acclaim  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  General  Mc- 
Dermott. A  fighter  pilot  and  operations 
officer  in  the  European  theater  of  opera- 
tions in  World  War  II.  this  outstanding 
airman-scholar  has  been  awarded  two 
honoraiT  doctorate  degrees,  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Di.'^tinguishcd  Service 
Medal,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal 
with  five  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Com- 
mendation Medal,  and  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation's Vandenberg  Trophy  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  aerospace  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Congress  will  effirm  the  pioneering  in- 
novations and  brilUant  achievements  of 
General  McDermott  by  approving  at  an 
earlv  date  a  bill  I  am  introducing  to 
chaiige  his  promotion  status  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  dedication  and  performance  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

General  McDermott  voluntarily  relin- 
quished opportimities  for  further  promo- 
tion in  exchange  for  the  great  challenge 
offered  bv  the  post  of  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  which  by  law  is  limited  to  the 
grade  of  Brigadier  C3reneral. 
The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.— 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  promote 

Brigadier  General  Robert  F.  McDermott  to 

the  temporary  grade  of  Major  General 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 

America    in    Congress   assembled.    That   the 
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President  Is  aulhorlzeo  to  promote  Brigadier 
General  Robert  P.  McDermott.  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  to 
the  temporary  grade  of  Major  General,  United 


States  Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Is  authorized  to  adjust,  through  ad- 
ministrative action,  the  date-of-grade  of  the 
said  Robert  F.  McDermott,  as  Major  General. 


so  that  he  will  remain  junior  in  relaUn 
grade  to  any  officer  In  the  grade  of  majot 
general  who  Is  Superintendent  of  the  Unlt«4 
States  Air  Force  Academy. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

I         Tii  I  HM>\^ .  M  \!;(  n  10,  1907 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Hugh  F.  Costigan,  S.J.,  Director 
of  Agriculture  and  Trade  School,  Ponape, 
Caroline  Islands  and  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almielity  Father,  it  is  with  a  heart 
filled  \vi;:i  thankfulness  that  we  address 
You  today.  As  this  august  assembly 
convenes  to  consider  the  needs  of  our 
Nation,  and  its  territories,  and  people 
committed  to  our  Nation's  care,  we  are 
indeed  grateful.  In  Holy  Writ  we  are 
often  reminded  that  freedom  is  one  of 
Your  greatest  gifts.  You  instructed 
Moses  to  demand  of  Pharaoh:  "Make  my 
people  free.  "  In  the  writings  of  Paul,  we 
read  of  the  "freedom  of  the  sons  of  God." 
You  want  us  to  "oe  free,  so  that  freely 
we  may  give  service  to  You.  Inspire  us 
to  this  service  and  to  tlie  cause  of  free- 
dom evei-ywhcre.  Let  us  always  adhere 
to  the  ti-uth  that  makes  us  free.  Grant 
that  our  aid  may  help  to  bring  the  full 
measure  of  freedom  to  those  entrusted 
to  our  care. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  this  assembly.  Bring 
peace  with  justice  to  all  men.  We  ask 
this  in  reverent  homage  to  Your  Holy 
Name.     Anicn 


THE  joui;n.\l 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  aiiproved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  .he  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
riMiUon.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  Pres'dent,  pursuant  to 
F>ubUc  Law  86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Aiken 
'Chairman),  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  BvRn  of  West  Vir- 
pina.  Mr.  Mond.me.  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
MuNDT.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idoho.  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  to  be 
members  of  the  U.S.  p.roup  to  attend  the 
10th  Canada-United  States  IntcrparHa- 
mentary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Ottawa 
and  Montreal,  Canada,  May  10  to  14, 
19C7. 

Tiie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Pre:  idinq  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dipo?al 
of  certTi!!  rccord.s  of  the  U.S.  Go\ern- 
incnt,"  appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  mcmbcr.s  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  67-6. 
CXIII 435— P.irt  6 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— TREAS- 
URY, POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1968,  SCHEDULED 
MARCH  22 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  plans  to  re- 
port the  Treasui-y,  Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1968  on  Monday,  March  20. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  the  same 
in  the  House  on  Wednesday,  March  22. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


ST.  PATRICK  AND  LENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
material- 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  year  the  associates  and  friends 
of  our  late  distinguished  colleague,  John 
E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  cannot  help 
but  recall  the  amusing  poem,  "St. 
Patrick  and  Lent,"  which  was  a  singular 
favorite  of  John's. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  could  not  pass  with- 
out reference  to  this  old  and  now  out- 
moded poetic  tale  which,  to  tlie  "Man  in 
the  Green  Bow  Tie"  was  always  good  for 
a  moment  of  merriment  in  the  company 
of  good  friends  gathered  on  the  occasion. 
I  hereby  submit  "St.  Pat;  ick  and  Lent" 
for  inclusion  in  tlie  Record: 

St.  P.^TRICK  AND  Lent 
St.   Patrick!      Oh   there   was   a   saint  with   a 

heart 
As  soft  as  fresh  butter  and  big  as  a  cart; 
And  'twas  he  that  remembered  the  long  forty 

days. 
The  weakness  of  men  and  their  women  and 

ways, 
The  diet  of  fish  and  the  riot  of  prayer 
.'^nd  the  sinners  that  sinned  from  Mayo  to 

Kildare; 
And  s.iys  he  to  himself,  "The  day  that  I'm 

born 
I'll  pick  out  in  Lent  on  some  windy  March 

morn. 
When    the    Irish   can   have   one   long   day's 

vacation 
From     fasting     and     fish     and     prayer     and 

salvation; 
When  the  boys  may  break  loose  and  go  hell- 
bent for  leatlier, 
And   make  their  own   rules,  regulations  and 
weather." 


And  so  in  Marcli  gray 

To  drive  care  away 
God  sends  to  the  Irish 

The  Saint  and  the  Day. 

So,   tonight  fill   your  cup,   fill  it  up  to  the 

brim, 
Jew,    he.ithen   or  papist   or  puritan   grim. 
For  whatever  you  are,  you  are  Irish  tonight. 
And  it's  better,  by  cripes,  to  be  Irish  than 

right ! 
Fill  your  glass  and  we'll  drink  to  Sinn  Fein 

and  the  Sod, 
To  the  name  of  the  Saint  and  the  glory  of 

God, 
To  the  day  of  all  days  that  is  close  to  our 

heart, 
To  the  dead  that  have  died  for  the  sake  of 

Quid  Dart. 
Though  the  winter's  winds  blow,  all  around 

us  is  proof 
That   Ireland   and   sunshine   are   under   this 

roof. 
And  this  is  the  message  the  Good  Saint  has 

sent; 
Eat,   drink   and   be  merry, — for  tomorrow  Is 

Lent! 
— By    Joseph     Smith,     late     of    Lowell, 

Mass.,  Clover  Club,  Boston,  March  17, 

1915. 
"Beir    Buadh    agus   Beannacht"    (Success, 
Victory  and  Best  Wishes  i  . 


ST.  PATRICK  S  D.W 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  tlie  carnations  furnished  here  to- 
day are  through  the  courtesy  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians, 

They  have  been  flown  here  by  the  Irish 
Airlines  and  presented  to  us  as  a  courtesy 
of  the  Irish  Embassy  here  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  from  Ireland  to 
the  United  States,  Ambassador  William 
Fay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  everyone  feels  a 
little  bit  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Most  nationalities  are  identified  with 
certain  distinct  characteristics;  with  the 
Irish,  we  associate  the  warm,  romantic, 
and  capricious  spirit.  As  a  way  of  life, 
this  tradition  has  engendered  a  culture 
rich  in  poetry,  drama,  and  music,  and 
virtually  immortalized  itself. 

I  have  selected  for  this  occasion — the 
eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day— six  poems 
which  reflect  not  only  the  lighthearted 
and  lilting  manner  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  their  correlative  depth  and  sensitiv- 
ity. The  last  of  these  was  composed  by 
a  resident  of  my  district.  Miss  Anna 
Elizabeth,  and  bears  a  special  message 
for  these  times.   I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
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read  the  following,  and  to  join  me  to- 
moirow  in  feeling  a  little  bit  Irish: 

The  Irish   Amlrican 
I  never  stood  on  Irish  ground 

Nor  breathed  the  balmy  air 
That    blows    across    old    Ireland's    hills 

And  through  her  valleys  fair. 
I  never  saw  Killarney's  lakes 

Nor  sweet  Avoca's  streams. 
I  never  gazed  on  Cashel  Rock 

Except  in  holy  dreams. 
And  yet  I  love  each  Inch  of  ground 

That  dear  St.  Patrick  blessed. 
And  next  to  dear  America 

I  love  old  Ireland  best. 

Columbia   claims   no   fonder   child 

No  patriot  more   true. 
I'd  die  for  any  star  that  glows 

Upon  her  flag's  fair  blue. 
The  Celtic  blood  within  my  veins 

Is  thrilled  with  honest  pride 
When    I    beh:>ld    the    Stars    and    Stripes 

That  tyranny  defied: 
And  yet  there  is  room  in  my  heart 

For  Erin's  green  and  gold. 
The  colors  which  my  father  did 

With  holy  pride  unfold. 

He  That  Never  Read  a  Line 
"Tls  sad  to  see  the  sons  of  learning 
In  everlasting  Hellfire  burning 
While  he  that  never  read  a  line 
Doth   In  eternal  glory  shine. 

[From   the   Irish.   9th   century.) 

Let  Us  Be  Merry  Before  We  Go 
(By  John  Phllpot  Curran.  1750-1817) 
If  sadly  thinking,  with  spirits  sinking. 
Could,   more  than  drinking,  my  c;ues  com- 
pose, 
A  cure  for  sorrow  from  slgh.s  Id  borrow. 
And  hope  to-morrow  would  end  my  woes. 
But  a.s  in  walling  there's  noui;l'it  availing. 
And  Death  unf.ilUng  will  strike  the  blow. 
Then  for  th.it  reason,  and  for  a  season. 
Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go. 

To   joy   a  stranger,   a   wayworn   ranger. 
In  every  danger  my  course  I've  run; 
Now  hope  all  ending,  and  death  befriending. 
His  last  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done. 
No  more  a  rover,  or  hapless  lover. 
My   griefs   are   over  —  my   glass   runs   low; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season. 
Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go. 

Dear  Dark  Head 
(By  Samuel  Ferguson) 
Put  yotir  head,  darling,  d.irling,  darling. 

■Your  darling  black  head  my  heart  above; 
Oh,    mouth    of    lioney.    with    the    thyme    for 
fragrance. 
Who.  with  heart  in  bre.ist.  could  deny  you 
love? 
Oh.  many  and  many  a  young  girl  for  me  is 
pining. 
Letting  her  hx^ks  of  gold  to  the  cold  wind 
free. 
For  me.  the  foremost  of  our  gay  young  fel- 
lows; 
But    I'd    le.ive    a    huiulred.    pure    love,    for 
thee! 
Then   put   vour   he.id,   darling,   darling,   dar- 
ling.' 
Your  darling  black  head  my  heart  above; 
Oh,    mouth   of   honey,    with    the   thyme   for 
fragrance. 
Who.    with    heart    in    breast,    could    deny 
you  love? 

(From  the  Irish  ) 

Be  Still  as  You  Are  Beautiful 
Be  still  as  you  are  beautiful 

Be   silent   as   the   rose; 
Through     miles    of    starlit     countryside 

Unspoken  worship  flows 
To  reach  you  In  your  loveless  room 

Prom  lonely  men  whom  daylight  gave 
The  blessing  of  your  passing  face 

Impenetrably   grave 


A  white  owl  in  the  lichened  wood 

Is  circling  silently. 
More  secret  and  more  silent  yet 

Must  be  your  love  to  me. 
Thus,  while  about  my  dreaming  head 

Your   soul    In   ceaseless   vigU    goes. 
Be  still  as  you  are  beautiful 

Be  silent  as  the  rose. 
(From    the   Mentor    Book    of    Irish    Poetry.) 

Ode  to  St.  Patrick 
(By  Anna  Elizabeth)    (1967) 

Saint  Patrick  you  will  ever  be 
Ever-green  to  me. 
Upon  my  soul  there'  never  be 
A  greater  Saint  than  thee. 
You  won't  mind  if  I  chat  a  bit 
For  I  really  think  you're  grand. 
Bringing  the  Faith  to  Ireland — 
An  Inlierltance  I  so  prize 
Gives  me  the  glow  to  interpose 
This  quest  that's  on  my  mind  : 
Would  you  oblige  on  Paddy's  day 
And  lead  us  In  parade? 
Sure,  the  good  Lord  won't  mind 
If  you  borrow  time 
On  this  great  day  of  days 
As  He  looks  around  and  sees  the  crowd 
Waiting  for  this  transition. 
Why.  glory  be.  He'll  smile  like  thee 
At  this  great  exposition. 
Do  I  see  a  gleam  in  your  eye, 
A  rogulsli  smile  upon  your  face? 
Do  I  hear  a  band  playing  loud, 
A  parade  going  by? 
A  hail  to  St.  Patrick  "Go  Bragh"! 
Well  you've  done  It  again. 
The  Lord  be  praised! 
A  mosaic  of  color  from  everywhere; 
Sure  there's  Izzy  and  Levy 
Killarnied  in  green 

And  Lauder  and  Tony  and  Sammy  Levinc. 
With  Mildred  and  Olsen  swinging  batons 
And  colored-boy  J:ickson  hitting  tlie  gong 
Rosie  Machettu  and  Katy  O'Shea 
Carry  the  flag  in  brlgluest  array 
Sure   tliere's  every  great  nation   here  repre- 
senting 
A  Patrick  who'll  never  die. 
With  all  this  ovation. 
Do  I  .sense  lamentation'' 
A  tear  do  I  see  in  your  eye? 
A  war- torn  world  is  cause  of  your  woe. 
Patrick,  we've  tried  every  course; 
To  whom  do  we  go? 
Try  "Him  ".  you  say;  He  really  cares. 
To  Christ.  Our  King  we've  yet  to  go. 
In  conscience  wo  hear  you. 
We're  all  praying  now  for 
A  short-cut  to  victory  for  Vietnam. 
A  blessing  from  God  and  peace  to  all  men. 
Oh.  you're  smiling  again. 
The  b.ind  plays  on. 
All  hail  to  St.  Patrick  "Go  Bragh"  ! 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
niaii  from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  I  delight  in  joinin.u  with 
my  fellow-American  of  Irish  descent,  and 
with  the  Irish  in  Ireland  and  around  the 
world,  in  celebrating  the  sreat  national 
holiday,  and  doini;  honor  to  the  Saint 
whose  name  we  so  justly  revere.  'We 
wlio  claim  Irish  descent  are  proud  of  it 
the  year  round,  but  it  is  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  that  we  glory  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  Irish.  Today  we  rejoice  in  the 
lonp  history  of  Iii.sh  patriotism  and  brav- 
ery, in  the  memory  of  Irish  eloquence 
and  poetry,  in  the  happy  sound  of  Irish 
.son'-r  and  lauiihter.  Ireland,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  nation,  has  broui^ht 
to  the  American  character  the  sweetness 


of  sentiment  and  the  spice  of  wit.  In 
doing  honor  to  the  Irish  in  America,  and 
to  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  Saint  who  so  loved  Ireland  that 
his  name  is  a  living  legend  today.  Apos- 
tle and  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland,  bishop 
and  confessor,  St.  Patrick's  memory  has 
been  heaped  with  honor  by  the  land  and 
the  church  that  he  served  so  whole- 
heartedly. And  America,  I  think,  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Ireland  itself  in  doing  hon- 
or to  the  great  day.  It  is  the  universal 
ob.servation  of  Americans  who  have 
visited  Ireland  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  observe  it  as  a  great 
day  of  the  church  and  with  religious 
solemnity;  and  as  a  gieat  day  of  the 
Iri-sh  nation  il  is  observed  with  appropri- 
ate official  dilinity. 

But  the  relaxed  and  unofticial  joy  with 
which  we  creet  the  day  in  America  is 
akin  in  spirit  to  the  solemn  relii^ious  and 
public  ceremonies  with  which  the  oc- 
casion is  observed  in  Ireland.  For  in 
each  case,  and  in  both  lands,  St.  Patrick 
is  honored  for  his  greatness  of  heart  and 
soul,  and  for  his  heroic  love  of  the  Irish 
people,  that  inspired  him  to  return  to 
the  land  where  he  had  been  a  captive, 
and  live  amongst  those  who  had  enslaved 
him.  devoting  his  long  life  to  their  con- 
version and  spiritual  guidance. 

May  St.  Patrick,  on  his  day,  call  down 
the  bicssintjs  of  God  upon  Ireland,  and 
upon  all  the  Irish  wlierever  they  may  be, 
and  to  mankind,  peace  with  honor. 


AER  LINGUS  IRISH  CHORAL 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  conseirt  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  all  of  our  colleagues  to  attend  the 
recital  this  afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  House  OfSce 
Building  when  32  young  people  who  are 
making  a  good  will  tour  of  Ameiica,  the 
finest  and  best  in  the  world,  will  give  a 
recital   from  4:30  to  5  o'clock. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  all  there  to 
enjoy   these  wonderful  young  people. 


THE  LATE  ARTHUR  LE^WIS  MILLER 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE?jNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  inform  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  the  death  this  morning 
of  a  former  colleague.  Arthur  Lewis 
"Doc"  Miller,  i.  former  Congressman 
from  the  great  State  of  Nebraska. 


NEW    HOMEOWNERSHIP    PROGRAM 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speakc: .  I  take 
tliis  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  new  program.  It  is  a  new 
liomeownership  program  for  low-income 
families  that  I  intend  to  discuss  under 
a  special  order  today.  It  is  quite  inter- 
esting, and  I  think  that  Members  would 
appreciate  the  program.  I  ask  that 
they  read  it  in  tomorrow's  Record  if 
tl-.cy  cannot  hear  it  this  afternoon. 


PICTURES       TAKEN       OF  NORTH 

VIETNAMESE     BUILDUP  DURING 

RECENT  BOMBING  LULL  SHOULD 
BE  RE\'EALED 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  morning  I  viewed 
the  third  showing  of  photographs  depict- 
ing the  buildup  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
during  the  recent  bombing  lull  in  the 
first  part  of  February.  Tliis  was  the 
third  showing  made  available  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chaii'inan  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  sec- 
ond showing  for  Members  of  Congress. 
The  reaction  this  morning  was  similar 
to  the  reaction  in  the  first  showing  to 
the  members  of  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Many  Members  were  irate 
tliat  the  photographs  are  classified  and 
not  available  to  the  American  public. 

I  realize  that  there  are  security  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  revelation  to 
the  enemy  of  the  effectiveness  and  mode 
of  operation  of  our  intelligence  gather- 
ing, but  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  other  equally  important,  far 
more  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  even  overriding  con- 
siderations involved.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  the  Members  are  confronted  with 
statements  from  their  constituencies  the 
same  as  I  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a 
strange  war.  And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
indeed  a  strange  war  when  a  debate 
transpires  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  asking  our  military 
to  cease  a  military  tactic  so  vital  to 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  limbs  of 
American  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  call  again  upon  the  Depai't- 
ment  of  Defense  to  make  these  photo- 
graphs available  to  the  American  public 
by  declassifying  the  briefing. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Federal  Re.=cr\e  Board 
has  laid  the  cards  on  the  table.  He  has 
told  Congress  that  if  we  do  not  make 
cuts  in  the  fat  in  this  budget,  the  Na- 
tion would  need  a  tax  incrc-a.'-e.  He  cited 
S5  billion  as  a  round  figure.  May  I  say 
that  I  intend  to  exert  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  lard  is  taken  out  of  this  budget. 

As  April  17  rolls  arour,d.  and  many 
Americans  get  ready  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  their  income  taxes,  the  idea  of  an- 
other tax  increase,  just  to  satisfy  the 
spending  whims  of  the  Great  Society, 
will  be  most  unpalatable.  It  is  ironic 
that  what  Chairman  Martin  is  asking  is 
not  that  aiiy  programs  be  crippled:  not 
that  any  programs  be  cut  back,  but  just 
that  the  expansion  complex,  the  empire 
building,  the  payroll  paddmg  be  cur- 
tailed. Just  by  holding  spending  to  last 
years  record  budget,  we  could  Ka\e 
enough  to  forestall  another  tax  increase. 
The  public  is  catching  on  that  it  is  their 
money  Congress  spends — and  they  would 
rather  keep  it  themselves.  We  should 
heed  Mr.  Martin's  warning. 


MARTIN:  NEED  $5  BILLION  CUT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 


circumstances  under  which  he  died  at- 
tested once  more  to  Admiral  Yeager's 
hei-oism  arid  dedication  to  others  before 
himself.  At  this  time  of  extreme  per- 
sonal jeopardy,  Admiral  Yeager's  pri- 
mary conccin  was  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife  and  the  others  living  in  his  home 
at  Great  Lakes.  111. 

All  Kansans  are  proud  that  Admiral 
Yeager  was  a  native  of  our  State  and  are 
saddened  at  his  untimely  death  which  is 
indeed  a  great  loss  to  our  Nation.  'V^e 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Admiral 
Yeager's  wife,  Mary  Jean,  and  his  son, 
Lt.  Howard  B.  Yeager. 


HERO  TO  THE  END 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, March  11,  1967,  tragedy  struck  the 
home  of  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager, 
a  distinguished  Kansas  son,  who  was 
born  in  Chapman,  Kans.,  attended  high 
school  in  Topeka  and  Salina,  and  con- 
sidered Salina  his  home.  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  fire  swept  his  house,  tak- 
ing his  life  and  severely  injuring  his  in- 
valid wife. 

Today  Admiral  Yeager  is  being  laid  to 
rest  at  Annapolis  with  full  militao'  hon- 
ors. His  outstanding  naval  career  be- 
gan in  1927  when  he  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  The  transcript  of 
his  service  illustrates  the  wide  vai-iety 
of  positions  he  was  qualified  to  fill.  He 
was  one  of  the  Navy's  top  experts  on  am- 
phibious warfare  and  participated  in  key 
battles  in  World  War  II  such  as  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  of  France  on  June  6. 
1944,  and  the  landings  by  Marines  on  Two 
Jima  and  Okinawa  and  in  operations  in 
the  Pacific  during  the  Korean  war. 

As  the  last  assignment  of  his  Navy 
career,  Admiral  Yeager,  in  March  1963, 
became  Commandant  of  the  Ninth  Naval 
Disti-ict  and  thus  was  responsible  for 
naval  operations  in  13  midwest  States 
that  comt)rise  the  Nation's  largest  naval 
district.  He  was  to  have  retired  on 
April  1.  only  to  have  embarked  shortly 
thereafter  on  a  new  career  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Throughout  his  40  years  of  Navy  serv- 
ice, he  received  numerous  decorations, 
medals,  and  citations  for  his  dynamic 
leadership,  diplomatic  skill,  and  heroic 
and     meritorious    service.    The     tragic 


PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  FOR  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS  FLOATING  PLANT 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  iio  objectioii. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ex- 
isting law — Public  Law  35,  84ih  Con- 
gres.s — the  Corps  of  Engineers  may  pro- 
vide subsistence  and  quarters  to  officers 
and  crew  members  only  when  the  corps' 
\-essels  are  in  actual  operation. 

During  the  course  of  a  year,  these 
vessels  must  report  to  a  shipyard  for 
inspection  and  necessary  repairs. 

In  some  instances,  the  crew  is  able  to 
continue  sleepine  and  taking  their  meals 
aboard  the  vessel.  However,  there  are 
limes  when  the  nature  of  the  repair  v.  ork 
necessitates  di.'^continuinp  these  .services, 
or  the  corps  determines  that  it  would  be 
uneconomical  to  maintain  steward's  fa- 
cilities. In  these  cases,  employees  must 
provide  sleeping  and  eatins  facilities  at 
their  own  expense. 

Often,  the  vessel  is  berthed  in  a  ship- 
yard located  many  miles  away  from  thic 
homes  of  officers  and  crew  members. 

The  bill  permits  the  corps  to  supply 
employees  a  per  diem  allowance  for 
sleeping  accommodations  aiid  meals 
when  they  ai'c  not  available  aboard  the 
vessels. 

The  second  remedy  in  the  bill  corrects 
the  inequity  resulting  from  conditions 
completely  beyond  the  coiitrol  of  the 
employees  in  question. 

Occasionally,  crew  members  rctuin  to 
the  boat  landing  prepared  to  report  to 
work,  but  are  unable  to  board  a  vessel 
because  of  serious  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. They  must  then  obtain  food 
and  lodging  at  their  own  expense  until 
the  weather  subsides. 

This  bill  would  correct  these  deficien- 
cies, which  Congress  certainly  did  not 
intend  when  it  enacted  the  subsistence- 
and-quai'tei's  statute. 


LIMITED  EMPLOYMENT  PREFER- 
ENCE FOR  PERSONS  WHO 
SERVED  AS  OFFICERS  AND  SEA- 
MEN ABOARD  U.S.  MERCHANT 
VESSELS  DURING  WORLD  WAR 
II    AND    KOREAN    CONFLICT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
represents  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  our  mercliant  seamen  dur- 
ing; World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict with  respect  to  Federal  employment. 

It  has  been  traditional  in  our  country 
to  afford  preference  in  employment  and 
job  security  to  our  veterans  who  bear 
arms  during  war. 

However,  many  of  our  citizens  are  un- 
aware of  the  unusual  sacrifice  made  by 
those  who  served  in  the  merchant  marine 
durint,'  such  periods  of  crisis.  The 
normal  periods  officers  and  seamen 
aboard  these  vessels  remain  away  from 
home  durina;  peacetime  are  sreatly  ex- 
tended in  war  because  of  the  necessity 
of  bringing  troops  and  vital  supplies  to 
the  theaters  of  conflict. 

In  addition,  the  merchant  mariners 
undergo  considerable  ph.vsical  hardship, 
including  numerous  casualties  when  ves- 
sels are  subjected  to  enemy  attack. 

Recognizing  the  special  obligation  the 
country  has  traditionally  accepted  for 
those  in  actual  military  service  and  their 
dependents,  the  pending  bill  extends  only 
limited  preference  to  tho.se  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  during  these  conflicts. 

While  the  bill  jx-rmits  persons  with 
merchant  marine  service  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict  to  enter  Fed- 
eral employment  in  a  maritime  occupa- 
tion in  a  preferred  status,  they  would  be 
able  to  have  their  ratings  in  civil  service 
examinations  augmented  by  5  points 
only.  They  would  not  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  credit  of  5  points  for  service- 
connected  disability,  as  is  the  case  with 
veterans. 

Preferred  status  would  apply  to  such 
merchant  seamen  in  reduction  in  force 
also.  However,  there  is  this  important 
limitation— they  would  not  be  able  to 
count  the  years  of  service  in  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict  in  determining 
their  seniority  standing  in  their  prefer- 
ence group.  Thus,  they  would  not  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  with  veterans 
when  manpower  is  curtailed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  maritime  activities. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Huuse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoU  No  371 


Aflair 

Ashley 

Bow 

Broyhill, 

Button 

CulUU 

Casey 

CeUer 


NC 


Clancy 

Cowner 

Diiddarlo 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dickln.son 

DmgeU 

Dorn 


Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
H.ij,'an 
Hawkins 
Hebert 


Herlont; 

Felly 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Plrnle 

Shipley 

Jonos,  Ala 

Pool 

Smith.  Okla 

Kvivkrndull 

Rees 

Williams.  Miss 

Legt,-i-tt 

R<<snlck 

Willis 

Martin 

Riegle 

OKonskl 

Bivers 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fui'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7123  >  making  sujjple- 
mcntal  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  and  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb  I  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tiir:  c  (immittff:  of  the  whole 

Ac"ordin'j:ly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7123.  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  LirscoMBl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  Men.ber  of  Con- 
gress to  say  anything  new  or  illuminat- 
ing about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
areas  of  controversy  have  been  debated 
and  redebalcd. 

Our  Government  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  repel 
aggression,  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to 
support  freedom  in  opposition  to  Com- 
munist tyranny.  Our  Government  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  short-  and 
long-range  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  at  stake  in  the  conflict. 

Furthermore,  we  are  in  Vietnam  In 
our  capacity  as  a  signatory  of  the  SEA  TO 
Treaty. 

There  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  divi- 


sion of  sentiment  in  this  country,  but  It 
seems  clear  that  tlie  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  believe 
that  we  must  see  the  war  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  pending  ap- 
propriation bill  represents  approval  of 
that  position,  and  the  measure  before 
the  House  is  offered  in  support  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  It  is  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  President,  who  is  charged 
as  our  Commander  in  Chief  with  the 
awesome  decisions  and  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  pursuit  of  peace.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  pur- 
sue the  cause  of  peace,  we  must  provide 
additional  funds.  The  funds  which  are 
made  available  in  this  bill  are.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  the  mini- 
mum funds  that  are  required  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  which 
bc'^;an  last  July  1.  we  have  already 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $59,047,042,000 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  presentation  of  this  bill  to  the 
House  has  been  as  widely  predicted  as 
any  legislation  I  know  of.  Last  year, 
vvitnrs.ses  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
told  the  Congress,  in  its  several  commit- 
tees, that  a  budgetary  a.ssumption  had 
been  made  and  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not  funded  past 
June  30,  1967.  We  were  told  that  if, 
after  a  period  of  months  it  appeared  that 
the  war  would  continue  past  that  date, 
supplemental  funds  would  be  required 
prior  to  June  30.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  reix)rt  last  year,  as  well  as 
floor  statements  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  reaffirmed  this.  This 
year  we  have  had  the  predicted  budget 
estimate  for  the  supplemental,  we  have 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  those  funds 
which  require  annual  authorization,  and 
today,  at  long  last,  we  are  ready  to  con- 
sider this  long-anticipated  bill. 

The  bill  provides,  as  I  said,  the  money 
necessary  for  weapons,  equipment,  and 
supplies  that  need  to  be  obtained  during 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1967.  It 
also  includes  sufficient  amounts  of 
money  for  certain  procurement  of  long- 
leadtime  items  such  as  ammunition  anc 
aircraft.  The  funds  in  this  bill,  to- 
gether witji  the  funds  to  be  appropriated 
later  for  the  fi.scal  year  1968.  will  provide 
continuation  of  production  of  these  long- 
leadtime  items  until  fiscal  year  1969 
funds  become  available.  This  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  the  case  of  aircraft, 
where  production  leadtime  on  certain 
models  has  now  reached  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  20  months. 

In  total  the  bill  provides  $12,196,250.- 
000  for  supiKirt  of  our  forces  in  southeast 
Asia.  This  is  $79,350,000  below  the 
budget  estimate.  The  minor  reductions 
the  committee  recommends  are  discussed 
fully  in  the  report  on  the  bill  which  you 
have  available  to  you.  I  do  not  believe  I 
should  take  the  time  to  go  into  those  at 
this  time.  Also,  the  activities  the.se 
funds  will  be  used  to  finance,  and  the 
amounts  for  each  of  the  Departments, 
are  set  forth  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report.  I  will  Insert  the  table  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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For  procurement  generally,  the  bill 
provides  for  721  fixed-wing  aircraft,  862 
lielicopters,  and  over  SI  billion  for  spare 
and  repair  parts  for  aircraft.  There  is 
included  in  this  bill  funds  in  excess  of 
SI  billion  for  munitions,  including  air 
munitions,  ground  munitions,  and  rang- 
ing from  750-pound  bombs  to  small  arms 
cartridges.  The  bill  provides  for  the  pro- 
curement of  additional  electronics  and 
communications  equipment  in  the 
amount  of  about  $400  million.  All  in  all. 
there  is  included  in  this  bill  for  procure- 
ment of  militai-y  hardware  $6,291,000,000. 

In  research  and  development,  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  consti- 
tute approval  of  increased  efforts  in  cer- 
tain areas  supporting  limited  war  re- 
quirements. As  you  will  note  from  the 
committee  report,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  deletion  of  certain  funds 
where  there  is  no  evidence  of  intent  to 
obligate  or  commit  them  by  June  30, 
1967.  Limited  war  requirements  in  re- 
search and  development  area  have  been 
an  essential  part  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  a  good  many  years.  Beginning 
in  late  1965,  special  effort  was  directed 
to  those  items  which  might  be  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  forces  in  south- 
east Asia.  As  a  result  of  those  special 
efforts,  a  number  of  specific  projects  have 
been  identified  and  work  is  being  pushed 
in  those  particular  areas.  The  primai-y 
categories  that  I  speak  of  are  those  deal- 
ing with  improving  the  abihty  of  our 
forces  to  fight  at  night,  and  special  efforts 
leading  to.  hopefully,  a  reduction  in  air- 
craft combat  losses,  and  programs  to  de- 
velop counter  infiltration  systems  and 
weapons. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report  be- 
ginning on  page  5,  the  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriations  encompass 
a  very  broad  spectrum  of  activities  liter- 
ally ranging  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
The  bill  before  us  includes  funds  for  ad- 
ditional civilian  in  the  amount  of  about 
$180  million.  The  civilian  personnel 
requests  represent  specific  requirements 
such  as  the  employment  of  more  Viet- 
namese in  Vietnam  for  the  problem  of 
handling  logistics  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  supply  network  within  Viet- 
nam. I  might  note  here  that  the  com- 
mittee discovered  evidence  in  the  sup- 
porting detail  that  some  of  the  estimates 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  activities 
In  support  of  southeast  Asia  and  certain 


modest  reductions  were  made  in  these 
estimates. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  military  services  and  the  Department 
of  Defcn.se  closely  examine  the  need  for 
large  numbers  of  increased  personnel  and 
make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  number 
significantly  below  that  which  had  been 
programed  in  the  budget  justifications. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds  for  the 
Navy  include  about  $300  million  for  ship 
repair,  overhaul  and  activation  of  ships 
and  so  forth.  In  the  Army,  there  is  about 
$186  million  for  depot  level  maintenance 
and  overhaul  of  various  materiel. 

There  is  a  matter  that  I  believe  I 
should  bring  fully  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  amoimt  of  money 
in  this  bill  for  military  assistance  func- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  and  in  par- 
ticular the  amount  for  military  civic 
action  programs.  There  is  in  the  bill  a 
total  of  $620  million  for  support  of  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  who 
are  assisting  us  in  Vietnam.  Theserfunds 
will  be  used  to  purchase  the  additional 
materials  and  equipment  and  provide  the 
supplies  these  forces  need  in  supporting 
our  objectives  in  that  country.  I  believe 
we  must  recognize  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
itself  would  be  much  greater,  particularly 
in  the  need  for  additional  manpower. 
There  are  now  about  53.000  other  free 
world  military  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Another  amount  which  was  included 
in  the  budget  estimate  is  the  $125  million 
to  carry  out  military  civic  action  pro- 
grams in  South  Vietnam.  Of  this 
amount,  $108,200,000  has  been  provided 
by  the  Committee.  The  reduction  of 
$16,800,000  is  based  on  an  agreement 
within  the  executive  branch  on  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  for  certain 
activities.  In  all  fairness,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  some  of  these  programs 
such  as  port  and  waterway  operations, 
assistance  in  air  traffic  control  opera- 
lions,  furnisiiing  of  medical  supplies  for 
refugees,  electrification  projects,  and  so 
forth  would  ordinarily  be  termed  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  peacetime.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  question  but  that  their 
timely  application  will  be  of  direct  assist- 
ance to  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  the 
military    effort    we    are   conducting    in 


South  Victiiam.  The  ad\  antage  of  fund- 
ing these  civic  action  projects  in  a  De- 
fen.se  Appropriation  bill  is  in  the  sim- 
plification of  administration  and  ac- 
countability. 

The  bill  includes  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  stock  funds  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Defense  Department.  This 
additional  cash  is  necessary  to  support 
operations  which  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  southeast  .^sia  conflict. 

The  bill  also  includes  funds  for  mili- 
taiy  construction  which  are  handled 
usually  in  a  separate  bill,  and  I  would 
defer  comment  on  these  itenis  to  the  F.cn- 
tlcman  from  Florida  who  chairs  our  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction. 

For  military  persoimel.  an  area  in 
winch  the  committee  recom.mcnds  no  re- 
duction, the  bill  before  you  provides  for 
increasing  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel on  duty  substantially  above  that 
which  had  been  proposed  in  the  orL^inal 
1967  budget.  Members  will  recall  that  in 
presenting  the  1967  appropriation  act 
last  year,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended,  and  tlie  House 
passed,  funds  in  the  amount  of  $569  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  estimates,  recog- 
nizing at  that  time  that  the  numbers  of 
military  personnel  on  duty  July  1.  1966, 
would  be  greater  than  that  proposed  in 
the  budget.  The  position  of  the  House 
did  not  prevail  in  conference  and  the 
budget  figures  for  military  personnel  last 
year  were  adopted.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  this 
increased  strength  which  amounts  to 
236,000  additional  military  personnel  on 
the  average  above  the  numbers  provided 
for  in  the  original  budget.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  these  numbers  in  active  duty 
personnel  and  also  provides  the  addi- 
tional expense  necessary  to  train  Reserve 
and  enlisted  program  personnel,  so- 
called  pay  group  F  in  Reserve  Forces  at  a 
rate  faster  than  that  proposed  in  the 
original  budget.  You  will  recall  that  at 
this  time  the  bill  was  before  the  House 
last  year  there  were  substantial  numbers 
of  reservists  in  untrained  status.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  AiTny  trainee  base 
during  the  year  related  to  southeast  Asia 
requirements  humped  during  the  year 
and  as  a  result  space  became  available  to 
train  the  reservists  and.  in  fact,  the  back- 
log of  untrained  Reserve  personnel,  now 
expected  at  June  30,  1967.  will  be  less 
than  a  normal  carryover.  All  in  all, 
military  personnel  funds  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  bill  total  SI. 363.- 
870.000. 

Today,  we  are  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  S12. 196. 520. 000  in  addi- 
tional appropriations.  This  brings  the 
total  for  fiscal  year  1967  to  $71,243,562.- 
000.  These  figures  include  militarj-  con- 
sti^uction. 

Theie  will,  of  course,  be  an  additional 
request  for  appropriation,  something 
within  the  range  of  $500  million  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  defray  the  pay 
increases  authorized  last  year  for  mili- 
tary and  civiUan  personnel.  Tho.se 
funds  are  not  included  in  the  pending 
bill  but  will  be  in  a  general  supplemental 
bill  which  is  expected  a  few  weeks  hence. 
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As  Members  know,  this  wai-  is  exp>en- 
sive  in  men  and  niateiial.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  war  itself, 
not  Including  all  of  the  costs  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  i.s  in  the  area  of  $20  to 
,?J,5  billion  a  year. 

Of  cour.se,  we  all  want  to  see  the  war 
b.ouctht  to  a  successful  coiiclusion.  We 
all  look  forward  to  peace  with  justice. 

We  have  presented  this  bill  with  the 
bc'.icf  that  the  funds  it  provides  will  con- 
tiibute  to  the  overall  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 
I  urge  tlie  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.\LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  api^reci- 
ate  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  bringing  this  bill  onto  the  floor, 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  the  savings 
that  have  beeii  made  over  and  above  the 
authorization  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  think  I  could  agree  with 
everything  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said.  We  certainly  need  this. 
We  need  it  to  support  our  troops  in  the 
field.  However,  there  is  one  thing  as  far 
as  military  personnel  is  concerned  that 
is  bothering  me.  In  the  report  on  page 
5,  and  indeed  in  the  tables  and  in  th.c 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
just  now,  there  is  an  indication  that  we 
have  had  ijicreases  in  th.c  number  of 
personnel  on  active  duty  which  in  my 
opinion  is  over  and  above  tlaose  that 
have  been  authorized,  approved,  and  'or 
budgeted  for.  We  talked  about  this  on 
this  floor  during  the  authorization  hear- 
ings when  my  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  brought  this  matter  up. 

The  statement  was  made  at  that  time, 
if  I  recall  correctly — and  I  believe  I  do — 
that  the  number  of  personnel  was  ba.scd 
on  those  appropriated  for  in  a  previous 
bill  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget.  I  am 
not  arsuiuT  about  this,  but  I  just  want 
to  lay  this  as  a  groundwork  in  order  to 
ask  a  ciuestion  of  the  gentleman.  This 
question  is.  If  we  are  at  the  place  now- 
where  the  Chief  Executive  in  a  cold  war. 
without  notification  to  the  Congress  and 
a  certificate  of  necessity  and  or  authori- 
zation, can  increase  the  number  of  ex- 
tended active-duty  personnel  and  simply 
come  to  us  and  a.sk  the  Congress  to  back 
them  up  insofar  as  pay  for  the  services 
Is  concerned  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  funds?  Is  there  a  control 
on  the  number  of  people  on  active  duty 
in  r.  cold  war  or  in  an  undeclared  war? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  call  up  the  Re- 
serves, as  the  gentleman  knows,  under 
certain  circumstances.  Also,  the  flow 
of  men  into  the  services  by  the  Selective 
S.M-vicc  System  is  controlled  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government.  I  do 
not  foresee  that  there  would  be  any 
great  incrca.se  in  pcisonncl  without 
thorcuph  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, that  is,  with  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  know  of  no  proiiosed  increase 
beyond  the  figures  which  I  undertook 
Xo  read  a  little  while  aco.  The  esti- 
m.'.ted  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
i".t  the  end  of  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
is  3.464,000. 

Mr.  HALL.     Does  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  know  the  basis  for  that  original 
estimate  of  those  numbers  of  bodies  on 
extended  active  duty  at  any  one  time, 
and  wherein  the  authorization — for 
"overstrength" — lies?  Tliat  is  really  my 
question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  President  have  considered  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  those  related  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  These  are  the  figures  pres- 
ently estimated  and  persented  to  the 
committee  officially  by  the  President 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  the  answer  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  my  question  is  that  by  appropriating 
for  them  we  do  let  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  or  whoever  determines  this  require- 
ment, set  the  number  of  personnel  on 
active  duty  and  it  then  becomes  the  effect 
of  law  or.  at  least,  has  tacit  consent  by 
law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tliey  have  made  re- 
quests for  the  pay  for  this  number  of 
people,  and  the  committee  recommends 
providing  the  funds.  Of  course,  Congress 
can  reject  the  request  for  the  funds  and, 
in  effect,  prohibit  the  continuation  of 
these  people  in  the  service. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  num- 
ber per  se,  but  I  am  bringing  up  a  prin- 
ciple here.  This  is  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple which  says  that  the  Congress  shall 
raise  and  support  the  Army  and  deter- 
mine the  numbers  and  policies. 

The  last  official  number  that  I  heard 
by  the  Congress  was  2.96  million  author- 
ized to  be  enrrpired  upon  extended  active 
duty.  Now  it  is  up  to  about  3.4  million. 
And  we  all  know  about  the  necessity  and, 
certainly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  atti- 
tudes and  positions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gejitleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  MahonI,  a.s  well  as  his  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  they  know  that 
I.  too,  want  to  pay  those  who  have  been 
bi'ought  onto  active  duty,  whether  it  has 
been  through  the  draft,  whether  it  has 
been  by  ordering  up  the  Reserves — v.hich 
the  Executive  h.is  the  right  to  dti — or 
whether  it  has  been  done  through  any 
other  means  of  levying  personnel  onto 
active  duty  and  into  tiie  dcfen.se  of  our 
country. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  relinquishing  or  relieving 
ourselves  of  tiie  authority  to  raise  the 
number  of  iJer.sonncl  on  active  duty,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  exi!:enc;cs  of  the  .'■ituation, 
to  the  c.KCCutive  branch. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  tiie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pcnn.'^ylvaiiia. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Channian,  it  is  my 
underst.Tnding — and  I  believe  this  is  the 
situation — that  tlie  number  of  military 
perso:inel.  of  course,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  knows,  being  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Seiwices.  is 
in  re:^li*y  contiolled  by   t!ie  appropria- 


tions therefor;  except — I  have  forgotten 
the  year,  but  there  is  a  very  old  statute 
in  existence  which  permits  the  Execu- 
tive— the  President — to  increase  that 
number  be.vond  that  provided  by  the  ap- 
propriation through  the  use  of  certain 
dericicncy  autliorily. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  that  statute,  but  that  con- 
stitutes a  declaration  of  a  Presidential 
emergency,  which  we  do  not  have  at  the 
present  ti.me. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from   Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  quite  the  ca.se.  This  can  be  done,  as 
I  understand  it,  without  the  declaration 
by  the  Executive  of  a  state  of  emergency, 
or  tlirough  the  process  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Texas  yielding 
further  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
National  Defense  Act,  as  amended,  and 
I  do  know  the  provisions  contained 
therein,  and  I  know  the  bnsis  of  the 
Presidential  emergency  powers  and  what 
he  may  be  able  to  do  insofar  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  forces  is  concerned.  I  am 
well  aware  of  what  we  can  do  in  the 
case  of  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  appropriation-^ 
act  for  1966,  and  for  fiscal  yeai-  10G7. 
we  authorized  the  President — inciden- 
tally over  my  objection — without  a  dec- 
laration of  necessity,  to  call  up  additional 
Reserve  trooi^s,  but  at  no  place  have  v.e 
to  date  said  that  we  couM  have  an  un- 
limited nimiber  of  bodies  enea^ed  upon 
exterided  active  duty,  unless  it  is  by  some 
questionably  j^crmane  ru.-e  involving  our 
tacit  consent. 

I  am.  rfraid  that  we  are  about  to  ex- 
ceed that  number.  If  another  waiver, 
by  law,  of  our  iirerogatives  is  in  being, 
I  am  not  advi-sed 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  eertaiiily  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Tcx.is  IM-. 
MahonI,  as  well  a.-  the  Comtnittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  fuither  wi.'-h  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Texa.  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
views these  statutes,  and  is  aware,  in'^o- 
far  rs  the  total  strengths  arc  concerned, 
of  the  number  engage  J  on  active  duty: 
because  this,  of  :ourse,  if  adopted,  would 
give  unlimited  power  to  the  Executive, 
in.sofar  as  oallin'T  up  a  posse  comitetus 
i.^  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  th?t 
this  has  been  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
or  the  intent  of  the  Government — inas- 
much as  the  Congress  has  heretofore 
controlled  the  number  of  peopl"  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  armed  services. 

Ml-.     MAHON.     Mr.     Chairman,     of 
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course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
knows,  the  Congress  has  heretofore  con- 
trolled the  niunber  of  people  in  the 
armed  services  both  through  the  appro- 
priations process  and  by  legislation  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  been 
wise  in  following  this  course  of  action 
and  in  giving  to  the  Executive  rather 
wide  latitude  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  men  to  be  in  the  military  service. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  personal  experience  of  any 
abuse  of  this  privilege  by  any  President 
of  the  United  States  at  any  period  of  time 
during  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  I  do  not  even  wish  to  imply  or  to 
infer  "abuse"  of  this  privilege.  Certainly 
not  here,  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
circumstances. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows,  I  have  been  in  support, 
generally,  of  the  President's  program,  be- 
cause it  is  my  opinion  that  once  we  have 
the  men  committed  over  there,  we  should 
let  them  win  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  treas- 
ure and  life — but  regardless  of  that,  I 
do  hope  and  submit  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI 
that  we  ought  to  tighten  up  on  unlimited 
use  of  this  technique  of  raising  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  of  the  armed  services 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Government  has 
been  selling  arms  to  foreign  countries  at 
the  rate  of  about  $2  billion  a  year.  I 
assume  that  there  is  money  provided  for 
materiel  provided  in  this  bill — new  ma- 
teriel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Appropriations  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  chairman,  con- 
vinced that  this  country  can  go  on  ped- 
dling useful,  modern  weapons  around 
the  world,  when  we  should  be  conserving 
them  for  our  own  use?  In  many  cases 
these  weapons  go  at  bargain  prices,  or 
are  g'ven  to  foreign  countries. 

Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  this 
program  distributing  $2  billion  worth  of 
arms  aroimd  the  world  each  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests, this  Government  has  both  sold  and 
given  away  certain  military  equipment 
with  the  avowed  objective  of  promoting 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  our  friends  has  helped  our 
gold  outflow  problem  and  has  not.  to  my 
knowledge,  deprived  our  military  forces 
of  the  weapons  and  equipment  which 
they  have  required. 

1  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  believe  we  ought  to  provide  military 
equipment  to  other  countries  with  a 
great  deal  of  restraint. 


Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  made  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  available  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  to  keep 
Britain's  medium  of  exchange,  the  pound 
sterling,  from  collapsing.  Are  we  buying 
military  equipment  from  Great  Britain, 
and  if  so,  in  what  amoimt? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  specific  major  items  of  equip- 
ment in  this  bill  for  military  equipment 
to  be  purchased  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pointing  my  ques- 
tion now  to  Great  Britain  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  funds  in  this  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  British  military  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  will  research  the  question  and  imder- 
take  if  necessaiT  to  respond  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  on  the  subject,  but  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suppose  that  in 
an  appropriation  bill  of  this  kind  there 
must  be  many  large  sums  provided  for 
weapons  of  many  descriptions. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  for  munitions,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman's  committee  would  go  into 
the  operations  of  this  super-duper  arms 
peddling  agency  over  at  the  Pentagon  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  we  are  giving 
away  or  selling  at  bargain  prices  around 
the  world  modern,  efifective  military 
equipment,  thus  necessitating  the  appro- 
priation of  new  funds  to  replacement  of 
such  equipment.  What  I  am  getting  at 
Is  the  magnitude  of  these  bills,  and  the 
other  deficiency  appropriation  bills  that 
have  been  brought  here.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  pay- 
ing twice  for  weapons,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  weapons  that  are 
sold  or  given  away  by  this  countrj*.  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  weapons  that  are  not 
required  for  our  own  purposes.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  of  course,  we  would  not 
sell  modem  weapons  abroad  unless  they 
were  surplus  to  our  reqiiirements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  they  can  have 
surpluses.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this, 
but  we  can  have  surpluses,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  appropriate  money. 

Now.  many  of  us  in  the  House  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  Military  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  these  matters,  and  we  are 
relying  upon  them  today.  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill,  of  course  I  will.  But  we  place 
our  faith  and  reliance  in  the  committee, 
and  I  do  not  wish  at  some  future  time  to 
be  let  down  on  some  of  these  deals.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  and  the  rest  of  the  Members 
that  oiir  committee  will  do  its  best  at 
all  times  to  help  safeguard  the  security 
of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  consumed  25  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  has  ex- 
plained the  bill  in  good  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  HJl. 
7123,  will  provide  supplemental  new  ob- 


ligational  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$12,196,520,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  funds  are  needed  to  supply  our 
field  forces  with  additional  aircraft, 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  equip- 
ment they  must  have  to  sustain  combat 
operations  as  they  fight  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

The  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
provide  for  military  requirements  in 
southeast  Asia  which  are  beyond  the 
amounts  included  in  the  President's 
original  fiscal  year  1967  budget. 

The  appropriations  contained  in  this 
bill  cover  regular  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Also  cov- 
ered is  our  Nation's  military  assistance 
support  to  Vietnamese  and  allied  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  bill,  unlike  the 
regular  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations measure,  also  includes  funding 
for  military  construction  amounting  to 
$624,500,000.  And  this  bill  includes 
funds  to  cover  costs  associated  with  in- 
creasing the  fiscal  year  1967  end 
strengths  of  the  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  beyond  the  strengths  as  previ- 
ously budgeted. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ations for  military  functions  and  mili- 
tary assistance  approved  by  Congress  so 
far  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1967  is 
$59,940,142,000.  Taking  into  account 
certain  small  offsetting  transfers  and  ad- 
justments and  adding  the  amount 
included  in  this  supplemental  bill,  the 
total  new  obligational  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  will  be  S71.2  billion. 

Even  with  this  tremendous  sum  this 
still  does  not  reflect  accurately  all  of  the 
known  costs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  are  needed  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Another  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  will  have  to  be  passed  soon 
for  Department  of  Defense  military  and 
civilian  pay,  totaling  about  $519  million, 
which  is  required  to  defray  the  pay  in- 
creases voted  by  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  last  year.  An  additional 
$71  million  is  needed  to  help  finance  the 
cost  of  the  Military  Medical  Benefits  Act 
of  1966,  and  $11  million  is  needed  to 
initiate  the  homeowners'  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Act  of  1966. 
which  is  supposed  to  provide  relief  to 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  De- 
fense Department  who.  as  a  result  of 
base  closings,  have  to  sell  their  homes  in 
a  depressed  market. 

Counting  this  bill,  and  the  additional 
supplemental  to  come  along  in  a  short 
while,  the  defense  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  will  total  over  $72  billion. 

I  support  H.R.  7123. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  is  needed  to  support 
our  Nation's  operations  in  southeast 
Asia.  But  questions  arise  concerning 
planning,  programing,  and  financing 
procedures  used  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Supplemental  appropriations,  exten- 
sive reprograming  actions,  use  of  the 
emergency  fund  and  other  fiscal  manip- 
ulations are  becoming  a  way  of  life  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

All  too  often  Congress  is  asked  for  the 
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funds  after  the  Department  is  deeply 
committed  to  a  program.  In  other  in- 
stances the  military  services  are  required 
to  transfer  moneys  from  one  program  to 
other  programs,  because  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  does  not  submit  to  Congress 
his  requests  in  a  timely  manner.  On  oc- 
casion military  programs  authorized 
and  funded  by  Congress  on  the  ba^is  of  a 
stated  high  priority  subsequently  have 
funds  shifted  away  to  meet  needs  of  the 
moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  pro- 
grams are  held  back  on  the  claim  that 
they  do  not  have  as  high  a  priority  as 
others  only  to  have  these  same  programs 
receive  funding  under  later  reprogram- 
ing  or  new  appropriations. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  the  Defense  appropriations 
is  needed  because  emergencies  can  and 
do  arise.  But  the  privilege  of  flexibility 
is  being  abused  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Congress  has  lost  a  great  meas- 
ure of  control  over  Defense  appropria- 
tions. 

Surely  the  Defense  Department  should 
be  able  to  plan  its  programs  better  to 
avoid  the  magnitude  of  reprograming  ac- 
tions and  requests  for  supplemental 
funds  such  as  is  now  before  us. 

The  Defense  needs  and  requirements 
must  be  presented  to  the  Congress  more 
completely,  more  orderly,  and  more 
timely  than  has  been  the  practice.  The 
Congress  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
more  thoroughly  consider  and  to  vote 
on  defense  funding  needs.  The  Amer- 
ican public  is  entitled  to  kiiow  what  the 
defense  costs  are  likely  to  be  as  soon  as 
these  costs  can  be  reasonably  estimated. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  estimated  requirements  when  they 
are  known  to  be  needed.  This  could  have 
been  done  last  year  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
funds  now  in  this  supplemental  request 
which  is  before  us.  If  that  had  been 
done,  much  of  the  reprograming  and 
other  Defense  Department  fiscal  manip- 
ulations would  have  been  avoided.  And, 
more  important,  vital  military  programs 
could  have  stayed  on  schedule  as 
planned. 

One  of  the  fallacies  in  the  original  fis- 
cal year  1967  budget  was  that  it  was 
planned  and  developed  on  the  arbitrary 
and  wholly  unrealistic  assumption  that 
the  Vietnam  war  would  be  over  by  June 
30,  1967. 

It  was  my  belief  last  year  when  the 
regular  Defense  appropriations  bill  was 
before  the  House  that  it  was  not  only 
possible  but  necessary  to  provide  at  that 
time  the  additional  funds  which  were 
known  to  be  required  for  our  operations 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Last  year  the  Secrctai-y  of  Defense 
claimed  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate 
budgetary  needs  for  southeast  Asia  18 
months  in  advance.  He  told  Congress 
it  would  be  "irresponsible"  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  higher  budget  figure. 

These  are  his  words: 

It  would  be  Irresponsible  for  us  to  come 
forward,  now.  today,  with  a  higher  figure, 
because  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
tlie  level  of  combat  operations  18  months  In 
advance,  and  very  wasteful  if  we  are  to  esti- 
mate on  the  high  side,  and  quite  unneces- 


sary   becau.se    the   lead    times   don't    require 
financing  now. 

But  now  in  an  about-face  he  not  only 
tells  the  Congress  that  advance  planning 
was  ncces.sary  and  was  done  last  year, 
whicli  of  course  we  knew,  but  also  that 
he  is  now  capable  of  planning  well  into 
the  future.    The  Secretary  says  now: 

Although  we  still  have  no  way  of  knowing 
when  the  conflict  will  end.  it  is  perfectly 
clenr  that  we  must  take  whatever  measures 
are  necessary  to  ensure  our  ability  to  sup- 
port our  forces  in  the  event  the  conflict  does 
continue  beyond  June  30.  1967.  Indeed,  iilten 
It  became  apparent  last  summer  that  this 
was  likely  to  be  the  case,  ire  continued  the 
butld-up  of  our  military  per.^onnel  strength 
beyond  the  level  anticipated  in  the  FY  1967 
budget  and  took  action  to  ensure  that  de- 
liveries of  long  lend  time  items  would  con- 
tinue beyond  June  30,  1967.  without  inter- 
ruption. 

In  his  statement,  presented  to  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  on  February  20, 
1967,  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  told  us 
that  by  last  fall  he  was  able  to  look  far 
ahead.     He  said: 

.Since  we  can  now  project  our  require- 
ments for  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia  with 
far  greater  confidence  than  last  year,  we 
have  changed  our  basic  approach  in  pre- 
paruig  the  FY  1967  Supplemental  as  well  as 
the  FY  1968  Budget.  Sufficient  funds  are 
being  requested  in  both  the  FTT  1967  Sup- 
plemental and  the  FY  1968  Budget  to  pro- 
tect the  production  lead  time  on  all  combat 
essential  items  until  FY  1969  funds  would 
become  available. 

Fiscal  y°ar  1969  funds  will  not  become 
available  until  July  1,  1968  so  by  any- 
one's reasoning,  that  means  the  budg- 
etary needs  now  have  been  estimated  18 
months  in  advance.  In  fact,  some  needs 
have  been  projected  further  into  the 
future.  As  concerns  aircraft  needs,  the 
Secretai7,  in  his  statement  to  us  on 
February  20,  1967  said: 

We  have  included  sufficient  funds  In  the 
FY  1967  Supplemental  and  the  regular  FY 
1968  Budget  to  cover  deliveries  at  rates  suf- 
ficient to  offset  combat  attrition  in  south- 
east Asia  to  January  1,  1970. 

In  essence,  the  Secretary  indicates  he 
has  changed  his  basic  approach  in  pre- 
paring this  fiscal  year  1967  supplemen- 
tal, and  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  as 
well.  Are  we.  by  the  terais  of  his  own 
words  of  last  year,  now  being  "irrespon- 
sible"? I  wonder  whether  the  Secretary 
will  change  his  procedure  again  in  pre- 
paring next  year's  budget. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  element 
of  encouragement  if  funds  are  now  be- 
ing requested  in  both  fiscal  year  67  sup- 
plemental and  the  fi.scal  year  68  budget 
to  protect  production  lead  time  on  com- 
bat essential  items. 

SUMMARY    OF    BILL 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $12,196.- 
520.000  for  the  support  of  operations  in 
southeast  Asia.  This  is  $79,350,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimate.  The  reduc- 
tions relate  to  requests  not  needed  to 
carry  out  our  operations  in  southeast 
Asia. 

MILITARY    PERSONNEL 

The  bill  includes  $1,363,870,000  for 
military  personnel.  This  represents 
large  amounts  needed  for  active  duty 
personnel  and  partly  because  of  In- 
ci'ea-sed    rates   of    training    of   National 


Guard  and  Army  ReseiTe  personnel. 
Much  of  this  amount  for  payments  to 
active  duty  personnel  was  included  in 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1967  appropria- 
tions bill  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  House  last 
year  to  cover  known  personnel  increases 
which  were  not  budgeted  for.  The 
House  position  on  this  did  not  prevail 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  include 
the  funds  in  this  bill. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

For  operation  and  maintenance  tlie 
bill  includes  $3,272,650,000.  Funds  in 
this  categoi-y  are  used  generally  to  sup- 
port costs  in  connection  with  operating 
and  maintaining  our  military  forces  in 
support  of  our  operations  in  southeast 
Asia,  including  the  cost  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel. This  section  provides  funds  for 
the  cost  of  routine  supplies  other  than 
clothing  and  subsistence.  It  also  pro- 
vides funding  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  supply  system,  post,  camp  and  sta- 
tion complexes,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  overhaul  of  equipment,  and  other 
related  maintenance  functions. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
reduction  of  $38,850,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Reductions  totaling  $18,150,000  have 
been  recommended  because  they  relate 
to  requests  for  additional  employees, 
such  as  for  operations  of  the  European 
Command  and  for  various  other  pro- 
grams and  activities  not  required  to 
support  the  operations  in  southeast 
Asia,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

An  additional  $16,800,000  reduction  is 
made  in  the  military  civic  action  pro- 
grams, as  a  result  of  a  recent  agreement 
as  to  administration  responsibility  for 
certain  activities. 

PROCUREMENT 

For  procurement  of  such  items  as  air- 
craft, munitions,  electronics,  and  com- 
munications, vehicles  and  other  equip- 
ment, the  bill  includes  $6,291  million. 
Of  this,  the  largest  amount,  $3.58  billion 
is  for  aircraft  and  related  equipment, 
including  fixed  wing  aircraft,  helicop- 
ters, utility  aircraft,  aircraft  to  support 
training  programs,  and  modification  of 
existing  aircraft.  Procurement  of  mu- 
nitions and  assorted  equipment  is 
funded  in  the  bill  in  an  amount  of  $1,183 
billion. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  re- 
quest for  procurement  of  vehicles  from 
$336,600,000  to  $321,600,000,  a  reduction 
of  $15  million.  The  funds  allowed  are 
for  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
tactical  and  support  vehicles.  The  re- 
duction represents  a  denial  of  funds  for 
additional  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
ana  for  certain  other  vehicles.  Present 
supplies  of  these  types  vehicles  are  suf- 
ficient to  support  military  operations  in 
southeast  Asia. 

RESEARCH    DEVELOPME.NT   TEST    AND    EVALUATION 

In  the  areas  of  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  the  committee  has 
provided  in  effect  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  such  programs.  F\inds 
recommended  in  the  bill,  totaling  $109,- 
500,000,  are  for  increases  in  the  current 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  reducing  aircraft 
combat  losses,  improving  the  ability  of 
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our  forces  to  fight  at  night,  and  counter- 
infiltration. 

The  amount  provided  is  $25,500,000 
less  than  the  budget  request  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation.  In 
the  case  of  the  Navy  it  was  found  that 
$4.5  million  of  its  request  could  be  elim- 
inated because  the  Navy  had  that 
amount  in  unobligated  funds  which  it  is 
not  anticipated  would  be  obligated  be- 
fore the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  So  too, 
in  tlie  case  of  the  Air  Force,  it  was  found 
pos.sible  to  eliminate  $16  million  of  the 
request.  The  reduction  is  based  on  the 
use  of  existing  financial  assets.  An 
amount  of  $5  million  was  eliminated 
from  the  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  request  for  defense  agenc'cs. 
This  relates  to  a  classified  program  of 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
and  the  funds  are  not  required  for  the 
budgeted  program  in  ficcal  year  1967. 

MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 

The  bill  includes  $624,500,000,  the  full 
amount  requested,  for  construction  of 
facilities  to  support  operations  in  south- 
east Asia  based  on  existing  and  planned 
force  deployments.  This  includes  fund- 
ing for  construction  in  'Vietnam,  Thai- 
land, Philippines,  the  United  States, 
Guam,  Wake,  and  other  areas. 

REVOLVING    AND    MANAGEMENT    FUNDS 

The  full  amount  requested  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Defense  Stock  Funds, 
$535  million  is  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
added  funding  is  needed  to  purchase 
large  stocks  of  supplies  and  materials  to 
support  the  military  manpower  buildup 
and  expanded  operations  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  also  is  required  to  increase  and 
replenish  reserve  stocks  from  which  sup- 
plies were  taken  early  in  the  southeast 
Asia  conflict. 

I  CENSOR.'^HIP 

Control  of  information  through  cen- 
sorship, or  attempts  at  censorship,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  problem  in  our  committee 
published  hearings. 

In  the  Defense  appropriations  hear- 
ings the  committee  explores  and  probes 
into  the  details  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  and,  as  appropriate  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  pohcies  on  which 
the  Defense  budget  are  based.  The 
hearings  are  productive  and  revealing 
and  in  the  interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity they  obviously  must  be  conducted  in 
jxecutive  session. 

The  established  procedure  for  printing 
of  the  Defense  appropriations  hearings 
is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
letes portions  of  the  transcript  which 
would  endanger  cur  national  security 
and  be  of  value  to  the  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica. Such  censorship  is  prudent  and 
must  be  performed  for  security  reasons 
but  clearly  it  should  never  be  performed 
just  to  keep  information  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  for  political  reasons. 

On  July  19,  1966,  when  the  original 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  was  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  I  made 
this  statement  concerning  censorship  of 
the  hearings: 

In  my  opinion  at  times  they  are  censored 
unreasonably  and  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
the  reason  for  the  classlflcation  of  informa- 
tion. 


Unfortunately,  this  problem  still  re- 
mains. Repeatedly  the  Department  at- 
tempts to  delete  portions  of  the  hearings 
transcripts  which  in  my  opinion  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  necessary  for  national 
security. 

It  is  highly  disturbing  when  informa- 
tion that  has  already  been  publicly  re- 
leased, or  comments  which  have  been 
made  in  public,  for  example,  are  given  a 
security  classification  for  the  hearings. 
Yet  this  has  happened  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  register  objections  to  such 
practices  in  various  instances.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  because  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  this  practice 
will  cease. 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  AND   AIR   NATIONAL  GUARD 

It  is  a  well  established  and  widely 
known  fact  that  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  has 
called  upon,  and  continues  to  call  upon, 
airlift  units  of  tlie  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  for  assistance  in 
meeting  the  overall  requirements  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Command.  And  the  re- 
servists provide  this  support  'while  in  a 
nonactive  duty  status. 

On  October  17,  1966,  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Harold  Brown  referred  in  this  way 
to  the  support  which  these  units  provide : 

We  are  now  getting  something  like  60  per- 
cent of  the  effort  from  many  of  our  Air  Guard 
airlift  units  that  we  would  get  if  we  called 
them  up.  'When  you  think  about  it,  this  is 
really  a  fantastic  figure. 

During  the  hearings  on  Februai-y  22, 
1967,  this  very  point  was  confirmed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  when  he  said : 

The  Guard  units  are  performlr.g  at  about 
60  percent  of  tiie  level  that  would  be  at- 
tained   if   they    were    mobilized. 

Also,  General  Wilson  went  on  to  say: 
Tliey  are  making  a  very  definite  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  in  'Vietnam. 

It  is  therefore  well  established  that, 
even  though  they  have  not  been  mobi- 
lized in  the  way  they  would  were  there  a 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency, 
these  Air  Guard  units  are  providing  60 
percent  of  the  effort  they  would  provide 
fully  mobilized  and  definitely  are  con- 
tributing to  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Their  airlift  record  provides  dramatic 
testimony  to  their  value.  Their  record  is 
written  in  terms  of  missions  flown  to 
South  Vietnam  and  missions  flown  else- 
where to  support  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  system. 

Their  record  is  written  in  terms  of: 
tons  of  cargo;  passengers,  including  air- 
lifted patients;  military  exercises  sup- 
ported; paratroopers  trained. 

A  most  important  factor  concerning 
the  worth  of  the  Reserve  forces  is  the 
total  value  of  training  represented  by 
the  personnel  in  these  units.  There  are 
now  in  these  units  thousands  of  higlily 
skilled,  highly  motivated,  individuals 
who  are  trained  to  function  in  military 
units.  The  units  are  operational  today, 
fully  capable  of  performing  required 
missions.  They  have  good  equipment 
and  good  aircraft.  There  is  a  need  for 
their  services. 

And  the  question  which  is  always  be- 
fore us  is:  What  do  we  do  for  pilots  to 


make  immediate  and  sustained  addi- 
tional requirements  if  an  emergency 
situation,  an  additional  combat  arena, 
were  to  arise  elsewhere?  The  answer  is 
we  would  look  to  the  Rescn-e  and  Guard 
Forces. 

The  value  of  keeping  intact  the  trained 
airlift  units  of  the  Reserve  Forces  is 
widely  known.  Yet  we  are  faced  with 
the  paradox  that  orders  have  gone  out 
from  the  Pentagon  to  inactivate  14  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
units  between  now  and  July  1.  1968. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  19C8 
budget  requests. 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  an- 
nounced inactivation  of  three  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  These  units  had 
been  scheduled  for  inactivation  last  year 
but  because  of  the  firm  position  taken  by 
the  Congress,  including  restoring  funds 
to  maintain  the  three  units,  they  were 
retained  in  operation.  In  spite  of  that 
action  these  units  recently  were  in- 
structed to  commence  phase-down  activi- 
ties beginning  this  April  1  in  order  to 
meet  tiie  Pcntanon-direcied  July  1,  1967, 
inactivation  date. 

Though  the  issue  is  not  directly  before 
tlie  Congress  at  this  time  in  fund  re- 
quests involved  in  this  supplemental, 
prompt  action  is  required  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  therefore  recommended  limi- 
tations to  preclude  any  activities,  such 
as  issuance  of  termination  notices  to  em- 
ployees or  reassignment  of  aircraft, 
leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
such  groups. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill  to 
provide  additional  funds  to  support  our 
military  operations  in  southeast  Asia. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  actively  assist- 
ing the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  in  their 
efforts  to  overcome  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Our  men  serve  bravely  and  well. 
They  are  led  with  distinction  by  leaders 
who  possess  the  highest  of  professional 
military  qualifications. 

In  acting  favorably  upon  this  request 
we  are  providing  necessarj'  funding  for 
our  fighting  forces. 

I  nave  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to 
comment  today  in  some  detail  in  con- 
nection t^ith  this  bill  on  the  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Certain  management  and  fiscal  i^ro- 
cedures  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  I  have  discussed  do  not  in  my  view 
reflect  the  maximum  in  effective  plan- 
ning. Improvement  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  realize  full  potential  from  our  defence 
expenditures  and  our  defense  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  C:ia:n;ia:i,  w;il  the 
gentleman  yie'.d? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  hDw  much 
longer  Robert  Strange  McNamara  is  go- 
ing to  try  to  run  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  disturbed  to  hear 
what  the  gentleman  had  to  say  about 
McNamara's  proposed  deactivation  of  re- 
serve units,  personnel,  and  planes — I  as- 
sume planes  are  included,  arc  they  no'i? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  greatly  disturfcc.1 
about  that,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
transcripts  of  the  testimony  before  the 
committee.     Does  the  Pentagon  control 
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the  transcripts  of  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee?  If  so, 
I  am  astounded  to  hear  it.  I  hope  that 
control  will  be  chantied  by  the  distm- 
suishcd  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  was  interested  m  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  ,r;ontleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  HallI.  1  must  confess 
that  somewhere  alonu'  tlie  hnc  appar- 
ently I  have  not  been  reading  the  news- 
papers and  other  publications,  for  I 
thougiit  our  military  strength  was  some- 
where around  2.9  million.  Today  we  get 
the  word  it  is  up  to  nearly  3.4  million. 
I  want  the  armed  services  to  have  all 
the  men  deemed  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense, but  I  am  going  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  learning  whether  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StafI  can  merely  say.  "We  need 
X  number  of  men  in  the  armed  services" 
and  get  them. 

I  want  to  know  wliether  there  is  any 
law  which  gives  them  that  authority?  If 
so,  are  they  operating  within  the  limits 
of  that  law? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  continuation  of  the  colloquy  the 
gentleman  has  just  been  having.  I  am 
somewhat  disturbed,  although  I  suspect 
for  slightly  different  reasons,  over  the 
same  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  lost  any  effective  power  to  control 
the  actions  of  the  militaty. 

The  gentleman  made  this  point  in  his 
own  remarks. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  from  his 
own  knowledge  whether  there  is  anything 
in  this  legislation  or  any  other  that  would 
prevent  the  Defense  Department  from 
assigning  another  100.000,  200.000,  or  a 
half  million  men  to  Vietnam  and  then 
coming  in  to  ask  Congress  to  approve 
funds  for  that? 

I  believe  that  any  issue  as  to  running 
the  war  and  how  we  can  best  attain  our 
objectives  should  be  left  to  those  per- 
sons best  qualified,  that  is.  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  military  experts 
and  the  Sccretai-v-  of  Defen.se.  I  still 
take  this  view.  My  view  is  I  believe  the 
Secretary  of  Defcn.se  should  be  more 
frank  and  candid  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  this  kind  of  action  should 
be  told  to  the  Con:rre.ss  immediately  and 
not  let  them  find  out  about  it  later. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion as  a  Member  of  Congress  of  trying 
to  direct  and  perform  the  .sei-vice  of  run- 
ning the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  this 
should  properly  be  left  to  the  authorities 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  further  wish  to  amplify 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
nor  was  there  anything  in  the  1967  ap- 
propriation bill  which  would  limit  the 
number  of   men    to    be   assigned   from 


the  3.4  million  men  we  now  have  in  mili- 
tary service  to  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Nor  does  it  limit 
them  to  southeast  Asia.  At  the  pre.sent 
time  we  have  well  over  400.000  nun  in 
southeast  Asia.  This  bill  anticipates  as 
we  go  into  1968  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  will  be  a.ssigned  to  south- 
east Asia.  The  level  that  could  be  pro- 
gramed runs  considerably  higher  than 
the  number  of  men  presently  there  with- 
out further  .supplemental  appropriations 
in  this  fi.scal  year.  We  will  have  two 
more  defcn.se  appropriations  before  the 
Congress,  however,  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
One  came  down  just  last  Tuesday.  An- 
other supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
order  to  cover  personnel  costs  and  pay 
increa.se  costs  perhaps  soon  after  the 
Easter  recess  of  the  Congress.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
men  the  Commander  in  Chief  can  a.ssign 
to  .southeast  Asia  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  or  under  the  terms  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  made  some  reference  to  the 
control  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
or  the  alleged  control  of  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  would  a.sk  the  gentleman  from 
California  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
just  as  the  members  of  other  committees, 
ask  whatever  questions  they  desire  and 
then  elicit  the  answers?  The  controversy 
ari.ses  out  of  some  disagreement  at  times 
over  what  should  be  withheld  from  the 
printed  record  on  the  ground  that  to 
publish  the  information  might  be  helpful 
to  our  enemies.  Is  it  not  true  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Congress  has  per- 
mitted the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  the  security  check  to  determine 
whether  or  not  certain  testimony  should 
be  printed  and  made  available  to  the 
public?  To  publish  all  of  our  testimony 
would  be  to  aid  our  enemies?  Am  I  sub- 
stantially correct  in  this? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  clarifying 
the  matter.  The  transcripts  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fen.se  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. However,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, in  my  view,  has  gone  way  beyond 
rea.son  in  classifying  information  in  these 
hearings.  We  have  the  opportuiiity,  as 
members  of  the  committee,  to  go  over 
the  transcripts  and  to  check  the  remarks 
again  and  restore  any  deletions  other 
than  those  of  a  .security  nature.  Tliis 
is  where  we  come  to  our  difference  of 
opinion.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  talk,  we 
have  made  an  effort  to  get  this  matter 
straightened  out.  I  believe  in  the  future 
it  is  going  to  be  better,  but  there  is  no 
rea.son  to  classify  information  that  does 
not  endanger  the  security  of  our  country. 
I.  for  one.  know  that  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  this  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it 
up  to  the  experts.  However.  I  wish  for 
them  to  be  reasonable  and  fair  in  their 
cla,s.sifications. 


Mr.  LAJRD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  point  we  have  tried  to 
make  in  this  entire  question  of  classifica- 
tion, has  been  the  classification  of  ma- 
terials, sometimes  for  other  types  of  se- 
curity than  national  security. 

It  seems  that  we  are  making  some 
progie.ss  in  regard  to  this  though  much 
more  is  needed.  However,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  understand  the  fact  that  becau.se  of 
the  type  of  arrangement  we  have  had. 
we  have  been  able  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  the  executive  branch 
about  all  activities  of  our  Government 
of  a  cla.ssified  nature.  It  does  give  the 
witne.s.ses  an  opportunity,  in  my  opinion, 
to  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  free- 
dom, but  that  is  not  true  before  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  further  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
tr>'  and  to  the  Congress  to  give  certain 
freedom  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lipscomb  1  makes  a  ver>-  good  point 
here — and  it  was  made  last  year.  I  hope 
that  much  more  progress  can  be  made 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  we  have  now  worked 
out  a  -system  whereby  we  can  take  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
upon  any  classification  that  is  performed 
by  the  Security  Review  Board  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And.  we  shall  test 
this  in  the  next  few  months.  We  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  .successful. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  carry  this  colloquy 
a  step  further.  I  believe  that  most  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  my  position  in  regard 
to  our  Nation  trading  with  the  Commu- 
nists. During  the  hearings.  I  discu.s.sed 
this  question  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  to  the  Secretary: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  have  one  I  woiUd  like  to 
siigee-t.  and  Ihat  l.s.  If  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  countries  desire  increa.";ed 
trade,  factories  of  all  kinds  and  technical 
data,  why  don't  we  get  some  reciprocity  and 
not  trade  with  them  until  they  cut  off  tht-lr 
extensive  military  aid  to  our  enemies  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Secretary  McNamara.    (Off  the  reco-f-d.) 
Mr.  LiPSCOMR.   It  is  a  cog  in  this  big  wheel. 
Why  don't  we  at  least  try.    Why  don't  we  s.iy 
"No  trade  unless  you  stop?" 

Secretary  McNamara.    (Off  the  record.) 
Mr  Lipscomb    Some  are  trying  to  expand  It. 
Secretary  McNamara.    (Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  an.vone  can  tell  me 
why  an  outright,  forthright  discussion  of 
trade  with  the  Communists  is  not  for 
public  knowledge.  I  simply  do  not  under- 
stand the  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed  this 
subject  time  and  time  again  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
Gross  j. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb  i 
in  the  end  may  be  forced  to  take  an 
appeal  to  Earl  Warren's  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
ing from  California 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  very  short  period  of  time  during 
which  to  discass  this  diverse  and  com- 
plex subject,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Follow- 
ing up  this  point  which  I  made  recently 
with  reference  to  the  lack  of  congres- 
sional control,  I  gather  that  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Lipscomb]  is  that  there  is  no  control.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  wish  any  control,  but 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  be  informed 
about  it,  although  it  is  left  in  the  Chief 
Executive? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
view  is  that  Congress  does  have  control, 
but  we  are  losing  control,  because  of  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  be  more  frank  and  candid  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
ajjproach  would  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  But  that 
is  not  control.    That  is  just  information. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  That  is  the  way  the 
appropriations  process  operates.  We 
have  appropriated  to  the  request  and 
demands,  and  the  needs,  and  justifica- 
tions of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President.  The  thing  is.  I  do  not  like 
them  coming  in  here  with  a  $12  billion 
supplemental  when  they  could  have  put 
it  in  the  supplemental  last  September 
and  October,  and  we  could  have  worked 
on  it  then. 

So  I  object  to  the  way  this  was  han- 
dled through  reprograming  actions, 
transfers  of  funds,  usage  of  emergency 
funds,  and  delayed  supplemental  re- 
quests. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  encouraging 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to,  in  a  timely  fashion  work 
with  the  Congress,  and  to  be  frank  and 
candid  with  their  needs  and  requests  in 
view  of  the  situation  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  believe  this  was  the  case  a 
year  ago,  because  we  recognized  a  year 
ago,  that  they  needed  more  money  for 
military  personnel.  We  put  $569  million 
in  the  House  bill,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  opposed  it  when  it  was  before 
the  other  body,  and  it  was  knocked  out 
in  conference.  Today  we  are  here  put- 
ting the  money  back  in  to  pay  the  per- 
sonnel that  were  already  in  that  (iievious 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
tliat  I  happen  to  agree  very  much  with 
the  gentleman,  w-hich  I  hope  he  appre- 
ciates, but  I  would  say  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  too  ca.sily  .satisfied. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  would  add  that  I 
know  the  problems  of  the  appropriations 
process  too. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gesuleman 


from  California  has  consumed  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  SiKEsl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
weeks  ago  there  was  a  headline — and  I 
believe  most  of  my  colleagues  saw  it — 
which  asked  this  question:  "Is  the 
United  States  trapped  in  a  hopeless 
war';'" 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  aie  en- 
gaged in  a  long.  hard,  painful,  dirty  war. 
and  we  are  taking  casualties  in  growing 
numbers.  We  are  fighting  halfway 
around  the  world,  and  this  war  is  costly 
beyond  any  previous  war  at  the  stage  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  This  is  now  the 
third  largest  war  in  America's  history. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  hopeless 
war. 

There  are  no  indications  of  an  early 
peace,  and  there  are  no  prospects  for 
negotiations,  but  it  is  not  a  hopeless  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
could  accomplish  by  the  negotiations 
that  some  of  our  friends  and  colleagues 
insist  upon.  Under  the  terms  that  have 
been  proposed  for  negotiations  by  the 
Communists,  nothing  would  be  accom- 
plished. If  we  stopped  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  military  supplies  would  flow- 
southward  untrammeled  for  the  use  of 
the  enemy.  If  our  troops  cease  giound 
actions — and  this  is  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions for  negotiations — if  our  troops 
cease  fighting,  there  will  be  a  speedy 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam  by  guerrilla 
and  Vietcong  units:  a  takeover  of  terri- 
tory won  only  by  hard  fighting  and  paid 
for  by  5,000  American  dead. 

Wars  are  won  by  defeating  the  enemy, 
by  shutting  off  his  supplies,  and  by  deny- 
ing him  a  base  of  operations.  The  ad- 
ministration knows  this  and  very  wisely 
has  ordered  a  step-up  in  pressures 
against  the  enemy.  We  are  hitting  ad- 
ditional targets,  not  as  many  as  we  could 
hit,  and  should  hit,  but  what  is  being 
done  is  helping  to  deny  supplies  to  the 
enemy. 

A  very  good  Illustration  of  that  is 
shown  by  the  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs that  some  of  you  have  recently 
seen  showing  steel  plants  in  North  Viet- 
nam that  had  not  been  touched.  Tliere 
was  not  a  bomb  crater  in  sight.  There 
were  barges  and  other  implements  of 
war  in  plain  sight,  ready  to  be  put  to 
use  against  our  forces. 

But  in  the  last  few  days  that  plant 
has  been  hit  and  hit  again.  The  effect 
will  be  felt  in  some  additional  limitation 
of  the  supplies  moving  southward  to  the 
enemy. 

We  are  intensifying  ground  action  and 
this  is  basic  to  success.  We  are  moving 
into  the  delta,  an  extremely  important 
action,  because  the  Communists  have 
controlled  this  area.  They  largely  con- 
trol it  today  and  they  obtain  most  of 
the  foodstuffs  for  their  fightine  forces 
from  it.  An  end  to  enemy  control  of 
the  delta  and  enemy  control  of  the  tre- 
mendous stocks  of  rice  produced  there 
would  be  a  very  important  step  toward 
.success  for  the  allied  forces. 

We  are  moving  slowly  but  surely 
toward  victory.    Our  forces  have  not  lost 


a    single   major   action — and    that   is   a 
magnificent  record. 

The  Congress  is  providing,  and  this 
bill  implements  it.  everything  that  our 
fighting  forces  need  insofar  as  we  can 
determine  their  needs.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  spend  money  that  is  not  actually 
required.  But  we  do  net  begrudge  a 
nickel  that  is  needed. 

My  primary  responsibility  and  my 
reason  for  being  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  IS  in  the  field  of  military  construc- 
tion. Here  too  there  have  been  mag- 
nifict-nt  accomplishments  under  extreme 
difficulties. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  11  in  vlie  report 
which  is  before  you.  you  will  find  in  this 
bill  we  propose  to  appropriate  $624.- 
500.000  which  is  divided  as  follows: 
$288,500,000  for  the  Army;  SI 40  million 
for  the  Navy:  $196  million  for  the  Air 
Force.    All  of  that  is  for  construction. 

On  the  same  page,  you  will  find  the 
total  expenditures  for  construction  to 
date  in  support  of  the  southeast  Asian 
action.  It  is  $1,732,200,000.  It  is  spelled 
out  as  follows:  $814,300,000  for  the  Army: 
$407,300,000  for  the  Navy:  $510,600,000 
for  the  Air  Force. 

There  has  been  concern  and  I  have 
expres.sed  it  as  have  many  of  you — con- 
cern over  cost  growth.  This  is  dealt  with 
in  the  report  on  page  12.  There  has  been 
a  significant  cost  growth  and  we  are 
having  to  appropriate  $139,064,000  above 
the  original  estimates  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  construction  in  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese war — nearly  all  of  It  in  South 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  situation  'which  is  unavoid- 
able. We  on  the  committee  have  tried  to 
hold  down  costs  in  e\ery  way  open  to  us. 
but  the  construction  task  in  the  South- 
east Pacific  has  been  unbelievably  large 
and  difficult.  We  are  providing  ports, 
camps,  storage  facilities,  and  airfields  for 
400.000  men  where  virtually  no  such 
facilities  existed  before. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
transport  equipment  and  building  ma- 
terial and  much  of  the  labor  for  this  huge 
imdertaking. 

I  can  say  without  any  fear  of  cor.- 
tradiction  that  prior  to  this  there  lias 
been  no  such  accomplishment  in  the  field 
of  construction  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

The  committee  has  made  no  cuts  in  the 
construction  portion  of  this  budget.  The 
House  will  recall  from  prior  years,  that 
we  do  not  hestitate  to  make  cuts  where 
they  are  justified.  But  all  of  th.e  money 
in  this  bill  is  indirect  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
associate any  of  it  from  the  requirements 
of  war. 

Obviously  some  items  are  more  critical 
to  the  war  than  other  it-ems.  In  some 
areas,  it  may  be.  and  let  us  be  frank  about 
this — -it  may  be  that  the  services  have 
taken  advantage  of  tiie  present  situation 
to  obtain  facilities  when  they  could  not 
otherwise  lia\e  obtair.ed  them  at  this 
time. 

For  an  illustration — possibly  some 
items  providing  facilities  for  hospital  im- 
provement and  for  pilot  training  go  fur- 
ther than  is  essential.  But  we  cannot 
deny,  and  we  have  researched  this  care- 
fully— there  is  a  requirement  for  addi- 
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tional  hospital  facilities  and  for  ex- 
panded pilot  training  facilities  due 
d'rcctly  to  tlie  war. 

If  a  man  comes  home  from  Vietnam, 
and  his  face  is  burned  off,  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  wants  to  sr.y  that  we  would 
not  provide  tlie  very  best  facilities  that 
are  available  to  help  that  man  to  have  a 
f  alure  in  life. 

If  there  should  be  a  time  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  close  air  support  to  insure 
success  for  our  gtround  forces,  or  not 
enough  airborne  supplies,  or  if  there 
should  not  be  helicopter  pilots  to  rescue 
a  downed  pilot  from  Communist-held 
territory,  I  do  not  think  the  Consiress 
would  want  it  to  be  because  we  failed 
to  provide  needed  iramine  facilities. 

We  have  a  respon.sibility  here,  and  we 
accept  it.  But  again  we  do  not  want 
waste.  In  the  report  we  have  cautioned 
the  Department  of  Defense  not  to  make 
expenditures  that  are  not  actually  re- 
quired, and  as  the  course  of  the  war  goes 
on,  if  it  should  be  found  that  some  of  this 
money  can  be  saved  and  not  spent,  we 
want  this  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  solid  vote  of  approval 
for  this  bill  will  be  another  step  toward 
victory.  There  is  on  this  date  no  short- 
cut to  that  victory,  but  todays  action  can 
help  to  bring  it  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cedkrberg  1. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  much  time  because  I  realize 
that  we  have  otlicr  legislation  to  con- 
sider today.  I  merely  wish  to  reaffirm 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated 
as  the  chairman  of  tlie  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee.  We  have 
looked  at  the  requests  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  this  regard.  We  have  de- 
cided that  in  the  best  interests  of  beinu 
sure  that  we  support  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam,  that  it  was  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  reduce  any  of  the  items 
in  this  particular  bill.  I  thmk  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  as  we  look  at  the  1968  military 
construction  rc;ular  budget,  to  take  some 
real  hard  looks  at  the  requests,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  probably 
many  items  that  can  be  and  should  be 
deferred  when  we  are  in  the  present 
budgetary  situation. 

But  as  wc  looked  at  this,  and  we  real- 
ized we  have  a  commitment  in  Vietnam — 
and  we  can  argue  all  wc  want  as  to 
whether  wc  should  be  there  or  whether 
v.e  should  not  be  there — the  fact  is  that 
V  e  are  there,  and  the  fact  is  that  when 
wc  have  this  mission,  wc  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  support  the  men  who  are 
fighting  it  in  every  way  wc  possibly  can. 
As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  said,  a  good  dtal  of  the  funds 
in  the  bill  are  to  provide  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  a  large  sum  is  also  to  beef 
up  our  helicopter  trainmg,  which  appears 
to  be  essential  if  wc  are  going  to  can-y 
on  our  activities  over  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  suiiport  not  only  the  military  con- 
struction section  of  the  bill  but  the  whole 
bill  as  well. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chainnan  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  may  not  be 
clear  to  all  Members  of  the  House  that 
two  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — the  regular  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  and  the  regular  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction — gave 
consideration  to  the  pending  measure. 
The  Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
sat  with  the  Defense  Subcommittee  as 
a  joint  subcommittee  group  for  tlie  pur- 
ix>se  of  hearing  Secretary  McNamara, 
and  General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Then  additional 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  the  chairman.  The  De- 
fense Subcommittee  also  held  additional 
hearings  on  the  regular  military  portions 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iJrcsented  represents  the  views 
of  those  subcommittees  as  well  as  the 
51 -member  Committee  on  Appropria- 
ti'ins. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee. 
Tills  lias  betn  true.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  sit  in  with  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  and  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  share  in  the  briefings  and  all 
the  other  information  which  has  been 
iielpful  to  us  also  in  making  decisions 
on  the  construction  item  in  this  budget. 
So,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  shall  close  by  say- 
ing that  I  hope  we  will  support  this  leg- 
islatcn.  Ii  is  needed.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  is  necessary 
to  bo  sure  that  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  provided  not  only  with  the 
cquip'.ncnt  but  the  construction  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  objective,  it  is 
essential  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   1  Mr.   Brown!. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  yielding 
time  to  me  for  further  debate  on  H.R. 
7123,  tiic  defense  supplemental  appro- 
l^rialion.  I  would  certainly  like  to  indi- 
cate also  my  pleasure  at  the  competent 
and  restrained  way  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented tlie  bill.  I  think  he  has  done  an 
excellent  job. 

I  know  he  appreciates  the  fact  that  wc 
have  some  philosophical  differences  over 
tlie  best  way  to  solve  our  problems  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Basically  tiiere  are  two  points  of  view- 
on  this  subject.  One  is  the  militaiy  point 
of  view,  wliich  holds  that  we  can  win  a 
victory  by  military  means  in  this  war 
and  tliat  .-:ucli  a  victory  will  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  free  world. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  which 
I  tend  to  adhere  to,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  our  involvement  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  political  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  in  southeast  Asia  are  such 
ti-.at  it  is  impos.sible.  with  any  rea.sonable 
c.\!)enditure  of  men  and  money,  to  win  a 
military  victory,  much  less  a  political 
victory  which  means  that  wc  would  have 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  there.  To  be  sure, 
wc  should  be  more  concerned  and 
oriented  toward  the  methods  of  securing 


a  political  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  such  a  victoiy  would  be  more  readily 
obtained  by  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
military  conflict,  and  using  our  great  re- 
sources to  help  obtain  political  stability 
and  freedom  in  accDrdance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  Vietnamese  jieople  them- 
selves. 

Tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SiKts  I  devoted  his  previous 
remarks  to  the  success  of  our  military 
methods.  He  says  he  does  not  know 
wliat  we  would  accomplish  by  negotia- 
tion. He  says  that  we  are  defeating  the 
enemy  and  slov>ly  we  are  moving  toward 
victory.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  tiie 
Committee  on  Apjjropriations  have  ac- 
cess to  far  better  information  than  I 
have,  since  I  must  rely  largely  upon  the 
press  and  persons  who  have  been  there, 
but  are  not  part  of  the  militai-y. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Hoase  to  two  statements  bearing  on  this 
issue  which  I  think  are  significant.  1 
have  here  the  March  5  issue  of  the  Lor 
Angeles  Times,  a  respected  paper  from 
my  own  area.  The  article  is  entitled 
•United  States  is  Headed  for  Shattering 
Political  Defeat  in  Asia."  This  article 
analyzes  the  present  situation  rather 
completely.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
will  request  permission  for  inclusion  of 
the  complete  article  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoriD. 

Tlie  main  point  which  I  would  like  to 
make  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
quotation  from  the  article: 

All  thi<i.  to  me.  points  to  perhaps  the  most 
shiittering  political  defeat  America  ever  has 
siiirered  in  A.sia.  Having  failed  to  win  the 
Vieln;ane.';e  over  to  our  point  of  view,  \^  e 
are  now  compelled  to  kill  them. 

In  a  narrow,  technical  sense,  we  could  win 
the  war  In  Vietnam  with  military  force.  We 
could,  for  instance,  wipe  out  the  popu.a'.ion 
o!"  North  and  South  Vietiuim. 

Short  of  that,  we  could  garrison  a-ound  5 
ni;llion  of  our  own  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
thereby  keeping  large  enemy  operations  to  a 
minimum.  I  beUe\e  it  would  taV-.->  that  manv, 
and  even  then,  it  would  not  halt  enemy  poln- 
icril  gains  and  continuous  terrorism  and 
harassment. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

U.NiTED  St.\tf.s  Is  Headed  for  a  Shattering 

Political  Defeat  in  Viet.n'am 

(  By  M,ilcolm  W.  Browne  ) 

(Br.,'.vne  has  returned  to  the  United  St.Ucs 
after  five  years  in  Vietnam,  where  he  was 
cliief  correspondent  for  Associated  Press  and 
shared  a  PvU'tzer  Prize  for  his  reporting  dur- 
ing 1064.  He  Is  author  of  the  book.  The 
New  Pace  of  War.  This  article  consists  of 
excerpts  from  a  .speech  Browne  made  In 
Los  Angeles  last  week  at  The  Nation  con- 
ference on  Vietnam.) 

Most  i)e:^p;e  go  to  Vietnam  with  strctig 
ideas.  But  after  a  few  years  tiiere,  bhick- 
and-white  ideas  get  burned  out  of  tliein 
by  the  esrciuial  u;-'lincs.^  cf  civil  war. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  place  to  go  looking  for 
good  guys  or  bright  c:iuses.  It's  a  place 
where  the  native  hue  of  resolution  quickly 
get  sicklied  o  er  witli  the  p.ilc  cast  of  thought. 

Viptn.'im  is  a  place  where  1  v^-itnepsed  every 
sort  of  degradation,  torture  and  killing,  in- 
flicted just  about  equally  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  by  Saigon  forces  and  their  Americaii 
allies. 

I've  seen  th,^  bodies  of  Saigon  militiamen 
mutilated  by  acid  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
women  and  children  burned  to  death  by 
Communist  rald.s.  I've  seen  Viet  Cong  pris'- 
oners    have    their    hands    and    even    he.ids 
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chopped  off  by  their  Saigon  captors.  Even 
American  troops  have  gone  in  for  their 
share  of  beheading,  and  if  anyone  doubts 
it.  I  can  assure  him  there  is  abudant  proof 
in  the  form  of  photographs. 

It  would  be  easy  to  chalk  it  all  up  to  the 
bitterness  of  war  and  conflicting  political 
ideologies.  But  as  a  rule  Idealism  h;is  very 
little  to  do  with  it  on  either  side. 

Vietnam  Is  the  classic  pattern  of  civil  war. 
the  nonsense  from  official  Wnshlngion  and 
the  White  House  notwithstanding.  Families 
are  split  and  neighbors  are  at  each  others' 
throats. 

It  is  wrong  to  call  Vietnam  a  war  between 
North  and  South  Vietnamese.  Most  of  all, 
it  is  a  war  between  Vietnamese,  who.  be- 
cause of  historical  accidents,  found  them- 
selves on  one  political  side  or  the  other. 

Until  massive  numbers  of  American  troojis 
began  arriving  in  Vietn.^m.  the  wnr  was 
purely  a  war  between  Vietnamese.  Com- 
munist-led forces  in  South  Vietnam  armed 
themselves  almost  entirely  with  French  and 
American-made  wc.pons  Captvired  from 
Saigon  troops. 

As  the  American  buildup  continued,  for- 
eign weapons  and  su!:'plips  began  coining  in, 
mostly  from  Russia  and  Chin;i.  but  also  frr.m 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  Romania.  E.ist  Ger- 
many, North  Korea  and  so  forth.  As  the 
United  States  sought  to  iiuernation.ilize  the 
war  by  bringing  in  token  assistance  from 
Australia,  New  Ze.iland.  South  Korea  and 
other  countries,  the  Communist  bloc  also 
moved. 

And  when  the  United  States  began  heavv 
raids  over  the  North,  it  happened  th,^t 
Premier  Kosygin  was  visiting  at  the  time. 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  massive  Russian 
antiaircraft  defenses  bcg.ui  to  bloom.  Not 
only  did  North  Vietnam  begin  to  deploy 
powerful  radar-controlled  anti-aircraft  artil- 
lery and  SA-2  missiles,  but  Russian  experts 
began   pouring   in    to  set   the   hardware   up 

The  Russians,  evidently  as  the  result  of 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  drew  the  line  at  giving  North  Viet- 
nam SA-3  missiles.  The  SA-3,  U.S.  air  ex- 
perts believe,  would  make  continued  Amer- 
ican raids  over  the  North  so  costly  as  to  be 
ir  ipractical. 

Nor  have  the  Russians  supplied  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  to  Hanoi,  with  which  the 
North  could  knock  out  a  section  of  South 
Vietnamese  targets,  and  perhaps  even  make 
it  hot  for  the  7th  Fleet 

But  to  return  to  the  central  point -Russia. 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist  bloc 
have  supplied  our  Vietnamese  enemy  with 
weapons,  supplies  and  advisers.  They  have 
not  sent  In  fighting  men,  however. 

What,  then.  Is  the  problem?  True,  the 
Communist  bloc  has  given  our  enemy  hard- 
ware and  supplies,  but  we  have  given  our  side 
vastly  more  eqtUpment,  supplies,  economic 
support,  and  everything  else.  American 
spending  in  Vietnam  Is  now  well  over  $1 
million  an  hour. 

Besides  all  that,  we  have  thrown  in  around 
400,000  of  our  own  ground  forces,  not  to 
mention  sizable  chunks  of  the  US  Air  Force 
and  the  7th  Fleet. 

And  It  hasn't  worked. 

Since  the  American  buildup  beg.ui  in  De- 
rember,  1961,  the  non-Communist  part  of 
South  Vietnam  seems  less  able  to  take  care 
of  itself  than  ever.  Enemy  forces  have  grown 
stronger,  not  weaker.  Tliey  have  made  up 
their  battle  lessee  and  grown. 

They  have  not  turned  aw.iy  from  the 
tyranny  of  Communist  leadership  toward  the 
enlightenment  of  the  free  world.  The  defec- 
tions. In  fact,  have  probably  been  many 
limes  higher  on  our  side  than  on  the  enemy 
side  over  the  years. 

To  cap  this  gloomy  picture,  American  and 
Vietnamese  leaders  are  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  that  all  Vietnam 
Would  be  Communist  controlled  within 
liours   after   an   American   pullout.     We   are 


now  the  sole  block  to  the  C3mmuriis-.s  m 
Vietnam. 

All  this,  to  me,  points  to  perhaps  the  most 
Shattering  political  defeat  America  ever  has 
sufiered  in  Asia.  Having  failed  to  win  Vlet- 
n,im'^se  over  to  our  point  ot  view,  vve  are 
now   compelled   to  kill    them. 

In  a  narrow,  technical  sense,  wc,  could 
win  the  w.ir  in  Vietnam  with  military  force. 
We  could,  for  instance,  wipe  cut  the  popula- 
tions of  North  and  Soutli  Vietnam. 

Short  of  that  we  could  garrison  around  5 
million  of  our  own  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
thereby  keeping  large  enemy  operations  to  a 
minimum.  I  believe  it  would  take  that 
many,  and  e-.en  then,  it  would  not  halt 
enemy  political  gains  and  continuous  terror- 
ism and  harassment. 

What  are  *he  means  by  v^hich  the  Commu- 
nists ha\e  gained  such  a  hold  in  Vietnam? 
No  secret.  They  call  it  "people's  warfare." 
and  it's  all  spelled  out  in  the  writings  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Vietnam's  Gen.  Vo  Nguven 
Giap. 

It  boils  down  to  tight  integration  of  the 
armed  forces  with  the  controlling  party,  and 
integration  of  both  into  the  entire  national 
population. 

When  the  Viet  Cong  organized  moves  into 
a  Milage,  he  carries  a  rifle,  but  he  also  car- 
ries a  handbook  containing  eight  rules  of 
good  conduct.  And  he  makes  himself  par' 
of  the  village,  even  marrying  one  of  its 
daughters,  if  such  a  marriage  could  be  tiselul 
to  party  goals. 

We  could  have  accomplished  some  of  the 
same  things  with  similar  techniques.  A 
handful  of  Americans,  in  fact,  actually  tried 
in  Vietnam  to  turn  people's  warfare  tech- 
niques against  the  Viet  Cong,  and  they're 
still  trying.  But  it  was  a  lost  cause  for  tliem 
a  long  time  ago. 

Back  in  the  1950s.  Gen.  Sam  Williams, 
America's  military  advisor  to  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem,  remolded  the  Vietnamese  army 
in  the  West  Point  pattern.  Well  armed  and 
equipped  Vietnamese  troops  stocked  up  the 
new  regiments,  divisions  and  corps. 

In  the  space  of  only  a  few  years.  Vietnam 
had  an  army  that  might  have  given  a  good 
account  of  itself  In  World  War  II.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  United  States,  it  was  com- 
pletely unfit  for  fighting  an  enemy  whose 
weapon  was  people's  v^arfare. 

America's  military  establishment  has 
maintained  this  nearly  useless  Saigon  army 
over  the  years,  seemingly  never  learning  from 
the  errors  of  the  past. 

Probably  not  one  American  in  10.000  in 
Vietnam  has  read  anything  by  Mao  Tse-tung. 
In  the  United  States  itself,  the  ratio  is  prob- 
ably even  lower,  even  In  Washington. 

Part  of  the  fault,  I  suppose,  lies  with  the 
press  and  radio  and  television.  If,  over  the 
years,  we  somehow  could  have  got  some  of 
the  reality  of  Asia  through  to  America,  we 
might  have  been  better  prepared  for  Viet- 
nam. Armed  with  better  information,  we 
might  have  decided  that  Vietnam  was  not  a 
proper  battleground  for  us  in  the  first  place. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  decided  to 
go  In  anyway,  we  might  have  been  able  to 
train  ourselves  better  for  the  task.  We 
might  have  had  diplomats,  soldiers,  propa- 
gandists and  political  organizers  capable  of 
beating  the  enemy  at  his  own  game. 

But  somehow,  America  never  takes  an  in- 
terest in  Asia  until  It  is  stuck  vt'ith  a  war 
there,  which  always  seems  to  hit  most  of  our 
citizens  as  a  total  surprise. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  .America's 
citizens,  by  and  large,  are  really  not  inter- 
ested in  what  happens  to  Asia.  If  a  war 
comes  along,  we  have  to  batter  down  the 
troublemakers,  but  otherwise  it's  hard  to 
interest  a  Cedar  Falls  grocer  in  some  obscure 
political  movement  in  the  Shan  plateati  of 
Burma,  or  even  in  Peking's  current  power 
struggle,  for  that  matter. 

Tlie  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
and    the   producers   of    r.adio   and    television 


n"ws  programs  are  no  different  from  other 
Americans.  They  try  t<3  see  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam m  the  light  of  past  wars,  in  Europe  or 
the  Pacific  or  Korea.  They  see  it  as  a  war 
of  good  guys  against  foreign  Communist  In- 
vaders; a  war  of  heartwarming  Gl  stories  of 
courageous  sacr.fice:  a  war.  most  of  all,  to 
push  the  line  forward  .,nd  take  over  enemy 
parts  of  the  map. 

Of  course,  the  rcporier  quickly  finds  that 
this  war  can't  be  told  in  those  terms.  All 
the  same,  he  tries,  because  that's  what  peo- 
ple back  home  vinderstand  best.  And  when 
the  going  gets  too  sticky,  you  can  always 
put  pictures  of  booming  gvins  and  bombs  on 
television,  which  are  real  enough,  and  which 
go  on  killing  people,  in  this  war  as  in  any 
other. 

So  Amei  leans  went  to  Vietnam  hell  bent  to 
win  a  war.  They  forgot  all  about  helping 
Vietnamese  organize  even  one  really  strong 
political  party  that  might  compete  with  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party — the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Vict  Cong.  Tliey  poured  good- 
natured  aid  into  the  country,  while  the  black 
m-^rket  bulged  ?Rd  tl'^e  Viet  Cong  quarter- 
masters filled  their  shelves  with  supplies 
marked  with  American  flags.  They  created 
model  hamlets  m  which  tliey  were  literally 
baby-sittmg  for  Viet  Cong  guerrillas,  who 
were  busy  out  m  the  jungle. 

VlETNAMt&E    WERE    ASTOUNDED 

Vietnamese  of  every  political  complexion 
Just  couldn't  believe  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  that  people  could  be  as  stupid  as 
Americans. 

But.  being  practical  people.  Vietnamese  of 
all  political  complexions  quickly  adjust«d 
to  the  situation.  Tlie  adjustment,  tragically, 
has  led  to  the  defeat  of  most  of  America's 
major  policy  aims  in  Vietnam,  except,  of 
course,  that  we  haven't  been  physically 
pushed  into  the  sea. 

A  lot  of  the  discussion  about  Vietnam  is 
between  moralists.  There  are  those  who  say 
America  ought  not  operate  a  modern  Roman 
Legion,  seeking  to  police  the  entire  world, 
Tliey  q;iestion  the  wisdom  cf  trying  to  put 
a  cage  around  the  Chinese  dragon,  and  they 
argue  that  we  hurt  the  Vietnamese  people 
as  a  whole  a  great  deal  more  than  we  help 
them. 

On  the  other  liar.d,  there  is  t!;e  Real- 
politik  school  which  contends  that  we  must 
counter  every  intern.ational  Initiative  of  any 
Communist  government  in  the  world.  Only 
by  exerting  continuous  pressure  as  clo.^c 
as  possible  to  all  our  Communist  foes  can  we 
maintain  a  balance  of  power,  they  argue. 

All  these  discussions  to  me  are  irrelevant 
The  problem  more  immediately  at  hand  is 
our  ability  to  win  wars  of  this  kind.  Only 
after  deciding  this  is  it  reasonable  to  go  on 
to  decide  whether  or  not  we  should  try. 

I  have  reluctantly  decided  that  America 
has  not  yet  reached  the  political  maturity 
to  fight  people's  w.irfare   in  a  re;.llstic  way. 

It  is  not  the  fault  only  of  the  Pentagon, 
or  the  State  Department  or  the  President. 

It  is  the  fault,  partly,  of  a  Congress  which 
with  few  exceptions,  has  never  sought  seri- 
ously to  inform  itself  about  the  so-called 
"third  world" — the  half-starving.  Commu- 
nist-mspired.  trouble-making  nations.  It's 
seemed  to  me  that  especially  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  Congress  has  very  largely  abdicated 
its  right  and  duty  to  examine  and  shape 
policy. 

THE    UNINFORMED    PUBLIC 

Beyond  that.  It's  the  fault  of  an  American 
public  that's  generally  apathetic,  uninformed 
and  uncomfortable  about  Asia. 

In  short.  v,hen  we  come  right  down  to  it. 
America  is  a  nation  of  ignoramuses  with  re- 
spect to  Asia. 

I  suppose  we  shouldn't  be  too  hard  on  otir- 
selves.  I  doubt  that  the  average  Cliinese 
rice  farmer  knows  appreciably  more  about 
us  than  we  do  about  him.     But  the  problem 
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Is  that  we're  seeking  battle  on  his  home  Cun- 
tinent.  not  the  other  way  around. 

And  when  America  us  a  nation  seeks  to 
do  b;ittle  with  some  of  the  wihest  politico- 
military  foxes  history  has  yet  brought  for- 
ward, it  goes  out  hopelessly  unarmed,  from 
an  Intellectual  and  psychological  point  of 
\lew. 

We  can  blow  our  enemies  to  bits  with 
■  nukes."  but  unless  we  blow  up  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  we're  unlikely  to  win 
the  final  round. 

Short  of  World  War  III.  we  are  not.  under 
present  circumstances,  likely  to  achieve 
nuich  by  w.ir  In  Asia. 

In  those  circumstances,  a  complete  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  from  the  Western  Pacific 
might,  in  the  long  run.  be  the  least  oi  the 
Various  evils.  Perhaps  Isolationism  applied 
to  Asia  .shouldn't  be  dismissed  as  a  com- 
pletely bad  word  and  concept.  After  all.  if.s 
still  very,  very  hard  to  demonstrate  that 
Communists  in  Saigon  are  likely  to  imperil 
Honolulu,   despite  all   the   domino  hooplah. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  pose  the  quostion:  If  this  i.s  the 
situation  which  face.s  us.  what  kind  of 
victory  will  we  win  with  the  expenditure 
of  these  billions  of  dollars? 

Tlu  re  was  also  piinted  tliis  week  in 
the  CoNCKt'SfioKAL  Recohd  an  article 
from  another  distingui.shed  .iournalij^t. 
Mr.  Stewart  Aljop,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  Vietnam,  and  who  supports  the 
administration  position  thoroughly.  If 
I  may  Quote  for  a  moment  what  he  says, 
I  will  lead  ju.-t  one  paragiaph.  This 
article  is  found  on  pages  6546-6.548. 
and  this  paragraph  is  on  page  6548. 
The  writer— Stewart  AI.<^|5 — is  project- 
Inf?  a  military  victory  by  1968.  Then  he 
says : 

Furthermore,  with  the  basic  nussion  of 
the  US.  troop  commitment  completed,  the 
total  force  might  be  cut  back  to  300.000  men 
or  even  less,  beginning  early  in  1968 — a 
possibility  which  political  bookmakers 
should  bear  in  mind.  And.  with  the  com- 
pletion of  such  expensive  projects  as  the  vast 
Cam  R.inh  Bay  installation,  w.ir  costs  could 
probably  be  cut  bick  from  the  present  level 
of  more  than  S22  billion  a  year  to  SIO  billion 
or  less. 

The  author  goes  on  to  .state  that  this 
level  of  itn-olvement  would  necessarily 
cor.tinue  for  another  5  to  10  years.  He 
ba-.cs  this  estimate  ui)on  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  th.e  higiicst  military  lead- 
ers in  Vietnam.  A  good  number  of  tlie.se 
revelations  reflect  the  view  of  experi- 
enced ob.servers.  who  have  spent  yeaiv, 
there.  The.,e  observers  feel  that  under 
the  most  optimistic  conditions,  we  are 
roiiig  to  maintain  in  excess  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  our  men  permanently 
committed,  in  South  Vietnam  and  our 
expenditures  will  be  $10  billion  a  year  for 
Pi  least  5  years,  at  the  most  Gptiini.,tic 
estimate-  -and  tiien  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  will  have  won  anything. 

I  ask  tiie  A!i:nibe!s  oi  the  H  nr;e  if  this 
is  not  a  valid  rea.son.  and  propitious 
time,  to  analyze  tiic  political  war  we 
snoLild  be  trying  to  wiit  in  Vietnam. 
AIjo.  is  it  not  time  v.e  in  Con&res.s  begin 
t)  cxei'ci.se  seme  control  over  the  events 
in  southeast  Asia,  a  control  which  all 
Members  who  have  spokett  on  this 
point  have  amply  Indicated  we  do 
not  have?  In  vwy  .iudgmf.i.t  we  nvdA. 
b^gin  to  exercise  that  kind  of  control  if 
we  expect  to  rightf'illy  share  the  credits — 
tood  or  bad — for  wiiat  takes  place  in 
tiiat  area  of  the  world. 
Mr.    LIPSCOMB.      Mr.    Cliairman.    I 


yield  such  time  as  he  may  consirme  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    "i'ork    I  Mr. 

FiNOl. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supiK)rt  of  this  supplemental  defense 
appropriation. 

Most  of  us  here  are  willing  to  vote 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  support 
our  American  boys  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  also  willing  to  vote  the  money 
necessary  to  fight  this  war.  But.  I  am 
certain  many  of  us  are  not  willing  to 
spend  money  for  a  bloody  stalemate  in 
Vietnam — avoiding  defeat  and  at  the 
same  tinte  evading  success. 

For  years  now.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  been  saying  tliat  the  tide  has  turned 
or  that  we  have  finally  started  wiiming 
the  war.  but  each  month  we  have  to  es- 
calate a  bit  more  just  to  hold  our  own. 
I  think  tb.e  time  has  come  for  this 
administration  to  concentrate  our  brain- 
power and  our  dollars  on  delineating 
and  achieving  viable  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  mmht  point  out  that  I  am  not  happy 
with  the  way  this  administration  is  cs- 
calatiir,'  spending  on  the  homefront. 
more  particularly  when  wc  are  facing  a 
deHcit  of  achievement  in  Vietnam. 

But  as  long  as  our  troops  are  in  the 
field,  wc  must  support  them — thus  the 
need  for  our  support  of  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minut-?s  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  !  Mr.  Laird  1. 

I'.Ir.  L.AIRD.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  supplemental  appropiia- 
tion  bill,  v.hich  is  the  first  of  three  sup- 
plemental apiM'opriation  bills  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider,  to  cover  the 
e:;pcnses  of  tlie  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Last  year,  early  in  Januan-.  when  the 
bud.get  document  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  several  of  us  stated  that  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  V'ietnam  were  under- 
estimated in  tiie  budyet  document.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence which  v.as  Iicld  immediately  after 
his  piv.sentation  of  the  bud.'.et  to  the 
Congress,  said  that  anyone  who  made 
such  a  statement,  that  the  war  would 
cost  an  additional  SIC  billion,  at  least, 
as  I  did,  "did  not  know  what  they  were 
talkinu  about." 

I  believe  that  the  events  of  the  past 
year  have  prv)ved  beyond  a  question  of  a 
doubt  that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
were  far  better  estimators  of  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  than  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defcn.se. 

Now  tiie  Department  of  Defense  says 
that  their  estimates  were  correct:  the 
only  problent  is  that  the  a.'isumptions 
ui'on  wl-.ich  the  estimates  were  made 
were  wrong.  This  is  some  sort  of  new 
"Pentagonese  '  dialog  that  has  been  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  the  past  few- 
years,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we.  as  a 
responsible  brancii  of  this  Government 
of  otirs.  should  allow  it  to  continue. 

The  committee  report  clearly  implies 
th<;t  if  the  war  should  end  on  June  ."^O. 
1067,  these  funds  would  not  be  needed. 
I  quote  from  pi'gc  3  of  the  report: 

B.ASIS    rC'R    THE    E.STIM.\TES 

The  second  session  of  the  GSth  Congress 
provided  fi.scal  year  1967  funtl.s  for  the  mili- 
tary fvmctlons  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  amount  of  $5y.047.042.000,  including 


milit.iry  construction  and  the  regular  an- 
nual Defense  Appropriation  Act.  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  estimates  and  appropri- 
ations at  that  time  were  b^ed  on  an  arbi- 
tr.iry  assumption  respecting  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

At  that  time  statements  were  made  by  the 
witnesses,  by  the  Committee  Members  and 
others  on  the  Floor  oi  the  Hv-uise.  and  by 
Members  of  th?  oUier  body  cle.irly  indicating 
tli.it  additional  appropriai' .ns  would  be  re- 
quired m  substantial  amo'.  its  should  it  later 
be  clearly  c\idcnt  that  th--  nosiilUies  in  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  con  ,Mded  bv  June  30, 
1UG7. 

T  here  now  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  like- 
lihood that  hostilities  will  cease  by  June 
30tli.  The  preliminary  determinations  of 
amounts  required  to  continue  military  oper- 
ations ia  that  area  began  flowing  through 
the  Dep.irtment  of  Defense  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber. r.)tiO  and  final  decisions  culminated  m 
the  budget  presentations  of  both  the  supple- 
mental deiensc  e.-jtlmates  for  1^67  and  the 
regul.ir  annual  csiimates  for  fiscal  year  19G8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  v.ar  were 
to  end  on  June  30,  1967,  these  funds 
would  be  needed.  Virtually  every  dollar 
that  is  t-o  be  appropriated  in  this  bill 
is  needed  whether  the  war  ends  June 
30  of  1967  or  whether  it  ends  on  June  30, 
1968  or  1969,  because  these  stock.s — air- 
craft, ammunition,  and  spare  parts — 
ha\e  been  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  drawn  down 
our  stocks  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
funds  that  are  to  be  made  available 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation  are 
needed  to  replace  those  stocks  that  have 
been  u.^ed  and  consumed  in  fighting  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
bear  in  mind  today  that  what  we  are 
doing  by  our  action  in  supporting  this 
bill  and  in  voting  for  this  bill  is  restor- 
ing the  equipment  and  the  supplies  that 
have  been  used  in  the  conduct  of  th.e  war 
during  fi.scal  year  1967.  Whellitr  or  not 
the  war  ends  June  30.  1967.  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  need  for  every  dollar  that  is 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

These  funds  aie  needed  now  and  must 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  th.at  a  colloquy  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  myself 
cor.ccrning  the  implications  of  the 
Manila  communique  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  col- 
loquy and  the  question  raised  in  the 
corrc;  pondonce  that  follows  in  the  hear- 
in-'  record  cannot  be  left  unar..-v.\ied  by 
our  Commander  m  Chief. 

The  colloquy  rnd  materials  referred  to 
follow : 

IMPOaT.^NCE    OF    KEEPING    U.S.    FORCES 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary.  I'd  like  to  know 
whcthe.-  ycu  thlnli  th^  presence  of  the  400.000 
American  men  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  the 
important  thing  as  far  as  maiiit, lining  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  concerned'.' 

Secrel^iry  McNamara.  I  think  where  the 
South  Vietnamese  face  aggression  from  the 
north,  w.thout  the  400.000  men  they  wouldn't 
rcma.n  inciependenl  long. 

Mr.  L-MPi).  How  would  they  react  if  we 
withdraw  ovex  a  period  of  6  months'? 

MANILA    COMMUNIQt'E 

Secretary  McN.im\ra.  If  we  complied  with 
the  Manila  agreement,  which  asks  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  stop  their  acere.=sion  and  that 
the  forces  from  Njrth  Vietn:im   now  in   the 
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south  return  to  North  Vietnam,  then  1  be- 
lieve after  a  reasonable  period  we  could  with- 
draw our  forces  and  the  south  could  main- 
tain its  Independence. 

Mr.  Laird.  Say  over  the  next  6  months. 
Supixjse  the  45.000  men  according  to  the 
Goldberg  offer,  which  is  still  outstanding — 
and  that  Is  tlie  first  oHer  made — if  they 
withdrew  their  45.000  men  during  the  ne.\t 
6  months  and  we  witiidraw  our  400,000  men. 
and  say  the  Vietcong  were  good  for  a  period 
oi  time,  how  long  do  yoti  think  it  would  be 
before  the  Communists  would  have  control 
of  South  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  let  me  say  that 
the  only  offer  on  the  table  by  this  Govern- 
ment is  the  one  the  President  made  in  Ma- 
nila which  stated  tiiat 

Mr.  Laird.  This  Is  the  Important  thing. 
though.  I  think,  as  f.ir  as  this  supplement.il 
and  everything  else  is  concerned.  This 
is  the  question  that  we  should  have  answered 
and  we  should  have  some  as-urances  from 
you  in  regard  to  this. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Let  me  use  the  exact 
language  of  the  Manila  conimiinlque  relat- 
ing to  the  withdrawal  of  US.  forces: 

"Allied  forces  are  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam because  that  country  is  the  object  of 
aggression  and  its  government  requested  sup- 
port in  the  resistance  of  its  peojjle  to  aggres- 
sion. They  shall  be  withdrawn,  after  cIo.se 
consultation,  as  the  other  side  withdraws  its 
force  to  the  North,  cease.s  infiltration,  and  the 
level  of  violence  thus  subsides.  Tliose  forces 
will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible  and 
not  later  than  six  months  alter  the  above 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled." 

Now.  I  think.  Mr.  Laird,  that  when  thee 
conditions  are  fulfilled  we  can  withdraw  our 
forces  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  any  at- 
tempts from  Inside  to  subvert. 

Mr.  Laird.  Wouldn't  wc  be  in  the  same  po- 
sition we  were  Just  18  months  ago.  or  so? 
This  presuppo-ses  on  our  part  great  stability 
In  the  south  and  I  can't  quite  believe  th.a 
this  degree  of  stability  has  been  reached 
In  South  Vietnam  that  you  seem  to  envision 
by   your  assurance   now. 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  presupposes  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  will  be 
able  to  govern  its  own  people  when  it  isn't 
facing  aggressive  pressure  from  outside  its 
borders. 

Mr.  Laird,  Outside  its  borders.  You  have 
45,000  men  you  are  talking  about? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No;  that  isn't  re.illy 
what  we  are  talking  alDO'Ut. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all  you  are  asking  to 
withdraw. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No. 

Mr.  Laird.  Read  the  Manila  communique 
once  again.    Tliat  sentence. 

Secretary  McNamara  (reading):  "Tliey 
shall  be  withdra'wn" — meaning  U.S.  forces — 
"as  the  other  side  withdraws  its  forces  to  the 
north." 

Mr.  Laird.  To  the  north? 

Secretary  McNamara.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  45.000:   Is  that  right? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  want  to  de- 
fine this  morning  what  "forces"  are.  but  there 
are  more  than  45.000. 

Mr.  Laird.  We  ought  to  have  this  defined. 
What  are   the  forces? 

"WAR  DiREcrrD  from  nof.th  viitnam 
Secretary  McNamara.  You  have  to  discuss 
this  and  negotiate  it  out.     But  this,  in  any 
case.  says,  "ce.ises  infiltration,  and  tiie  level 
of  violence  thus  subsides." 

Now.  we  have  always  said — and  I  want  to 
repeat  again — that  this  is  a  war  that  is 
directed  by  the  nortli. 

The  commands  come  from  the  nr-rth;  it  is 
planned  from  the  north;  it  is  stipported  by 
the  45.000  regular  troops,  by  cadremen  and 
m.iylje  other  elements  in  addition  to  that, 
and  beyond  that,  by  supplies.  The  forces 
other  tiian  the  45.000  men  could  not  func- 
tion without  supplies  from  the  north. 

CXIir 4.3G— Part  G 


STRENGTH  OF  SOfTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  Laird  Mr.  Secretary.  1  think  if  you 
witiidraw  American  military  personnel,  there 
will  bj  plenty  of  supplies  for  the  Vietcong  to 
use.  They  will  be  able  to  take  over  every- 
thing that  we  have  put  into  Victiiani.  They 
will  be  able  to  run  a  'war  for  several  years 
without  any  North  Vietnamese  support. 
|Deleted.| 

Secretary  McNamara.  You  underestimate 
the  Government  in  3otuh  \ietnam.  You  un- 
derestimate the  strength  of  the  military 
forces  of  South  Vietiiam. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  feel  they  are  strong  because 
We  are  tr.ere. 

VIETCONG  DEPE.NDENT  ON  Stl'FLILS  FRO.M  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Secretary  McNamara,  The  'Vietcong  re- 
quires supply  from  outside  the  country. 
They  required  it  before  we  were  there  and 
they  v\ill  require  it  after  we  are  gone.  Now. 
this  says  we  will  leave  only  after  that  sup- 
ply stops.  If  tlie  supply  stops,  the  Vietcong 
can't  continue  for  long.  If  the  supply  con- 
tinues, we  don't  leave, 

Mr.  Laird.  Well.  Mr.  Secretiiry.  if  North 
Vietnam  were  to  accept  that  ofler.  it  '«-ou:d 
seem  to  me  that  it  wouldn't  be  very  long 
before  all  of  Vietnam  was  under  Communist 
control. 

Socret.iry  McNamara.  That  is  not  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  yours  if 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  degree 
t,3  which  the  Vietcong  are  dependent  upon 
supplies  from  the  north, 

Mr,  Laird.  I  have  talked  to  others  who  talk 
about  the  ability  of  the  Viet^cong  to  supply 
themselves,  how  they  did  it  before  we  were 
there  and  how  '«-e  are  fin.-.lly  getting  that 
somewhat  under  control  now  because  of  our 
presence.  But  this  idea  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  operate  effectively  against  the 
V^ietnam  CSovernment.  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  Jti.'=t  amazes  me. 

Secretary  McNamara.  They  were  able  to 
fight  as  long  as  they  did.  before  we  went  in 
'witii  our  troops,  becatise  they  were  receiving 
the  gieat  m.iss  of  their  logistical  support 
directly  from  the  north. 

By  the  t,erms  of  tills  withdrawal  proposal, 
that  support  must  stop. 

PROGRESS    OF    GOVERNMENT    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  Laird.  You  put  great  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Ky  government  to  continue  after 
we  withdraw? 

Secret;iry  McNamara.  I  put  faith  in  the 
a'.jility  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
develop  ,^  government  and  gov3rn  themselves. 

Mr.   Laird    They   don't   have  that  yet. 

£;ecretary  McNamara.  Tiiey  have  come  fur- 
ther than  any  country  in  tiie  world  tliat  I 
know  considering  tlie  siiort  time  involved. 
I  must  say  that  a  year  ago  or  11  months  ago 
I  wouldn't  have  predicted  they  would  come 
aj  far  as  they  have.  Eleven  montlis  ago 
tliey  were  facing  that  serious  disturbance  in 
the  1st  Corps  area.  You  will  recall  the  dissi- 
dent elements  in  Hue  were  confronting  the 
national  government. 

Now.  from  tliat  day  to  this  tliere  has  been 
a  tremendous  amount  of  progress.  The 
Cjiistitutional  Assembly  was  elected:  the 
Constitution  is  within  30  days  or  so  of  being 
completed:  elections  according  to  that  Con- 
stitution will  t.ike  place,  I  believe,  within 
6  to  7  months;  there  has  been  a  period  of 
rel.itive  political  stability  in  that  time.  This, 
for  a  young  government  to  accomplisii  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  I  tiiink  is  tremendous 
progress. 

Mr,  Laird,  Then  you  rfally  discotmt  the 
presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  sotith? 

.Secretary  McN\MAr.A,  Oh.  no;  I  think  it  is 
th.e  presence  of  US,  forces  that  is  mrning 
tlic  tide  of  aggression  from  the  north  and 
without  the  US.  forces  that  tide  would 
overwhelm  the  ."^outh.  But  I  think  that  once 
the  tide  is  turned  back  and  the  Fupi^ort  with- 
drawn, the  south  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  itself. 


Mr.  Laird.  You  think  we  have  now  reached 
ilie  point  where  we  can  make  a  withdrawal? 

I.NVOLVEMENT    OF    NORTH    VIETNAMESE 
PERSONNEL    IN    WAR 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  if  tlie  north  turns 
off  its  £iggression  and  withdraws  its 
forces 

Mr.  Laird.   This  45,000 

Secretary  McNam,\ra  (continuing) .  And  the 
violence  subsides ■ 

Mr.  Laird,  You  are  talking  about  some- 
thing more  than  45,000.  What  more  are  you 
t.ilkmg  about?  Because  anyone  reading  this, 
or  U  you  look  at  the  British  papers,  you  go 
through  what  tlie  other  nations  think  our 
offer  IS.  you  seem  to  have  a  dilTereni  oBer 
here  today. 

Secretary  McNamara.  There  are  North  Viet- 
namese regular  army  personnel  mixed  up 
with   the  Vietcong.     Let  me  first  define 

Ml".  Laird,  Isn't  that  part  of  tiie  45,000? 

Secretary  McNamara,  Let  me  define  my 
terms  to  start  with,  I  am  going  to  use 
•'Vietcong"  as  meaning  "National  Liberation 
Front  forces'  and  I  am  going  to  use  "North 
\'ietiiam"  as  meaning  "Regular  army  units 
of  tlie  north." 

There  are  45,000  or  50.000  members  of  the 
regular  army  units  of  the  north  now  in  the 
south.  In  addition,  we  believe  there  ai'e 
Ncrlh  Vietnamese  regular  army  personnel  in 
Vietcong  units.  Those  personnel,  too,  would 
have  to  be  witlidra'v^'ii. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  many  of  those? 

Secretary  McNamara.  | Deleted.) 

Mr.  Laird    Tliat  isn't   part   of   the  45.000? 

Secreuary  McNamara.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
45.000. 

PROVISIONS    OF    MANILA   COMMVNIQrE   RELATING 
TO    WITHDRAWAL    OF    NORTH    VITTNAMESE 

Mr.  Laird.  But  that  is  covered  In  the 
Manila  coniir.utiiquc? 

Secretary  McNamaha.  Yes.     "Its  forces." 

Mr.  Laird.  The  Secretary  of  State  doesn't 
include  tlicin. 

Secretary  McNamara.  He  includes  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army  forces. 

Mr.  Laird.  Regular  army  forces  he  talks 
about  v^'lien  he  talks  about  withdrawal,  and 
you  are  talking  about  a  different  thing  now. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Let  me  be  very  pre- 
cise in  my  terms  now.  I  am  talking  about 
Nortii  Vietnamese  regular  army  personnel. 
Now.  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army 
personnel  are  in  two  kinds  of  units;  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  units,  and 
the  Vietcong  units.     But 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Tilr.  Laird,  How  are  you  going  to  measure 
this  as  far  as  the  Manila  communique  is 
concerned? 

Secretary  McNamara,  We  will  have  to  ha\e 
an  adeqtiate  means  of  determining  w'nether 
they  have  withdrawn  all  of  their  North  Viet- 
namese regular  army  personnel. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  see.  your  position  is  a  little 
bit  ciilTerent  than  the  Secretary  of  State's. 
He  talks  about  the  regular  forces  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No. 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.  In  an  interview,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well 

Mr.  Laird  I  wrote  to  you  about  this  par- 
ticular point  and.  of  course,  your  letter  has 
cert:, in  conditions  on  it.  His  statement  did 
not.  Mr.  Cliairman.  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
colloquy.  I  would  like  to  have  my  corre- 
spondence with  Secretary  McNamara  and  a 
recent  letter  to  tlie  President  on  this  matter 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  (Material  re- 
ferred to  at  end  of  colloquy. ) 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably a  semantic  problem  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  forces  and  personnel.  The 
word  "i'orces  "  norm.'iliy  includes  "personnel." 
but  in  this  particular  instance  there  are 
North    Vietnam    army    personnel    in    South 
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Vietnam    who    are    not    assigned    to    North 
Vietnam  regular  army  tiiUts. 
Mr.  Laird.   (Deleted) 

Secretary  McNAMAR.^.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  probably  seme  non-North  Vietnnm- 
e.se  personnel  in  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
forces. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  agree  the  Manila  communi- 
que puts  one  interpretation  on  the  Goldberg 
offer  but  I  dont  think  It  is  a  significant 
limitation  as  compared  with  the  orlgmal 
Goldberg  offer  In  the  United  Nations:  do  you' 
Secretary  McNamara.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  l.ini^'uage  of  the  Goldberg  oiler  m  front  oi 
me     I  dont  have  it  here  at  the  moment 

Mr  Laird.  I  hope  I  am  never  proved  to  be 
correct  on  this  because  it  this  docc  take 
place,  then  everything  we  h.i'.e  done  m  Viel- 
n.\m  has  been  in  vain. 

Secret,iry  McNamara  Well,  the  Manila 
communique  is  the  oincial  petition  of  the 
Government  and  it  is  the  only  commitment 
that  has  been  made  and  it  hivs  been  made  by 
the  President.  It  is  a  very  icsirictive  pro- 
vision ,      ^.      , 

Mr.  Mahon.  In  connection  with  this  dis- 
cussion. I  have  one  bnei  question:  li  liie 
North  Vietnamese  forces  were  removed  from 
the  south  and  it  violence  should  continue, 
what  would  be  our  commitment' 

Secret.try   McNamara.     I   think   it  depends 
on   why   vnolence   continues.   Mr.   Chairman. 
and  with  what  support.     If  support  for  that 
violence   continues   to   come   in    the   form   of 
materiel    from    the    north,    our   commitment 
to  withdraw  forces  is  not  involved. 
(Discussion  off  the  record  ) 
Mr    Laird.      We    didn't    think    they    could 
control  it  before,  though.  Mr    Secretary. 
Secretary  McNamara.  When' 
Mr.  Laird.    Back  2  years  ago 
Secretary  McNamara.    Oh.  on  the  contrary 
On  the  contrary.    I  completely  disagree  with 

you.    I  have  always  s.iid 

"    Mr.  L.\iRD.  You   felt   they   could  control   it 
2  years  ago? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Absolutely.  Abso- 
lutely.    Under  these  circumstances.     When 

the 

Mr  Laird.  Then  I  dont  know  why  we  es- 
calated the  manpower  level  in  the  south  b.ick 

then. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Walt  a  minute  now. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  you  felt  they  could  control 
It  why  did  we  put  the.=e  men  in  there? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Walt  a  nunute.  I 
felt  they  could  control  It  2  years  ago  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  support  w;xs  withdrawn 
and  subsequent  support  wa.s  cut  off. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  a  big    'If  now. 

Secretary  McNamara.  That  Is  Just  exactly 
What   the   communique   requires,   and   until 

that  Is  done 

Mr  Lmrd  I  dont  think  the  communique 
does  require  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  spell 
It  out  and  make  It  very  clear  to  the  world 
what  our  offer  is. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well.  I  am  Just 
pointing  out  that  the  communique  speclh- 
cally  requires  the  cutoff  of  support  from  the 

Mr  Laird.  It  doesn't  say  materiel.     It  says 

to  withdraw 

Secretary       McNamara    Infiltration       cov- 

crs 

Mr.    Laird    Inflltratlon    Is    talking    about 

manpower. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  sir 

Mr  Laird.  And  It  has  given  that  impres- 
sion to  the  entire  world. 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  may  or  may  not 
have    but  that  is  not  what  the  words  mean. 

Mr  Laird.  "Infiltration"  Is  the  word  u.sed 
by  Secretary  Goldberg  and  the  President  and 
has  meant   "manpower." 

Secretary  McNamara.  "Inflltratlon  Is  a 
carefully  chosen  word  and  covers  both  man- 
power and  materiel. 

Mr.  Laird.  Why  doesn't  it  say  that  in  the 
communlqtie? 

Secretary  McNamara  The  word  "inftltra- 
tion'    is  a  carefully  chosen  word  which  has 


been  used  and  has  a  history  of  being  u?.ed  as 
covering  manpower  and  m.iteriel. 

Mr.  Mahon.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time 
for  lunch  and  return  at  1 :15. 


September  28,   1966. 
Hon  Robert  S.  McNamara, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Wa'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  There  are  a  number 
of  point.s  in  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  to 
the  United  Nations  on  September  22  that  I 
found  di.squietmg  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  clarilyiiig  the  Auinuustraiion's  position 
on  iliem. 

Amb.issador  Goldbcn;  stated  that  the 
United  States  "stands  ready  to  withdraw  its 
forces  as  others  withdraw  theirs  so  peace  c;.u 
be  restored  in  South  Vietnam"  He  later  sui;- 
gested  "a  time  schedule  for  supervised  with- 
drrvwal  fi'um  South  Vietnam  of  all  external 
forces— those  of  North  Vietnam  as  well  as 
those  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries aiding  South  Vietnam."  Since  this  pro- 
posal specifically  excludes  the  Viet  Cong.  I 
would   like   answers   to   the   following   ques- 

tioiio:  ,         ,, 

(1)  How  many  troops  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Saigon  government  and  how  many 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Communists 
would  be  withdrawn  under  Ambaii^ador  Gold- 
berth's  proposal? 

(2  I  How  manv  troops  on  each  side  would 
reinam  in  Souih' Vietnam  after  the  proposed 
Withdrawal  was  carried  out? 

(31  What  is  the  current  estimate  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regarding  the  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  cope  with 
Viet  Consi  elements  which  apparently  would 
be  free  to  continue  the  war? 

(4)  Were  the  views  of  Joint  Chiefs  sought 
prior  to  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  as  to 
the   military  implications  of   this   proposal? 

(5)  Were  our  allies  consulted  in  advance 
about  this  proposal'.' 

I  raise  the  last  question  because  of  the 
obvious  concern  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
both  Thailand  and  Australia.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Thanat  Indicated  that  the  proposed 
Manila  Conference  had  taken  him  by  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Thanat,  in  his  remarks  at  the  UN 
on  September  27,  pointed  out  that  "many,  if 
not  all  the  solutions  advanced  by  one  party 
or  another  tended  to  favor  the  side  which 
Instigated  the  war  for  placing  South  Viet- 
nam under  its  control.  " 

Australia's  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
Frank  Haslnck,  similarly  warned  that  "It 
would  be  dangerous  to  peace  In  the  region 
and  dangerous  to  world  peace  If  hostilities 
ceased  on  unjust  terms  or  In  a  way  that  gave 
encouragement  to  further  subversive  intil- 
Uation  and  terrorism  In  Southeast  .^sia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  •  *  '" 

Your   early   reply   to   these   questions    will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sineerelv  yours. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Member  of  Congress. 


October  24.  19G6. 

DEAR  Mr  Laird:  SecreUiry  McNamara  h.is 
.-u^ked  me  to  reply  W  Vom  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  1966.  in  which  you  asked  several  ques- 
tions regjirding  Ambassador  Goldberg's  Sep- 
tember 22  speech  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral A.sscmbly. 

Your  questions,  which  rehUe  to  Amba.'s.idor 
Goldberg's  proposal  for  "withdrawal  from 
South  Victn.im  of  all  external  forces",  appar- 
ently derive  from  a  concern  that  the  proposal 
•■specifically  excludes"  deactivation  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

While  I  would  agree  that  the  proposal  did 
not  specificallv  address  deactivation  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  I  believe  Ambassador  Goldberg 
cle.\rly  linked  the  Viet  Cong  with  North  Viet- 
namese army  forces  in  this  excerpt  from  the 
same  speech: 

"•  •  •  South  Vietnam  is  under  .in  attack. 
already  several  vears  old.  by  forces  directed 
and  supplied  from  the  North,  and  reinforced 


by  regular  units— currently  some  17  identi- 
fied   regiments— of     the    North    Vietnamese 

.Armv."  ,    ^  ., 

To  be  explicit,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  believes  Amb.vssador 
Goldbergs  speech  includes  the  intent  that 
Vict  Cong  militarv  units  would  be  deactivated 
in  any  proposed  withdrawal  of  external  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

In  response  to  vour  specific  questions: 

( 1 )  and  (2)  The  number  of  troaps  on  each 
side  to  be  withdrawn  from  or  to  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  will  be  major  items  to  be 
nc'otiated  whenever  North  Vietnam  can  be 
induced  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 
The  numbers  arrived  at  will  be  critically  de- 
pendent on  the  situation  at  the  time  of  nego- 
tiations. .,-   .  „ 

(3)  As  previou.slv  indicated,  the  \  let  Cong 
would  not  be  free  to  continue  the  war  dva- 
ing  any  pha.-,cd  withdrawal  of  external  forces. 
Hence,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not 
addressed  such  a  contingency. 

(4l  The  view.-,  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall 
invariably  are  considered  at  the  highest  levels 
of  our  government  on  all  major  decision.s 
liie'Uiig  the  cour.se  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
United  States  policy  on  Vietnam  as  presented 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  wa.s 
no  exception  to  this  well  established  proce- 

dtire.  ,.  ,, 

(5)  The  s.vme  general  guideline  applies 
equiilly  to  consideration  of  the  views  of  our 

(lilies 

You  have  quoted  a  portion  of  Thai  Foreign 
Minister  Thanat's  remarks  at  the  UN  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  He  also  stated.  "The  Thai  Gov- 
ernment and  people  •  •  *  would  welcome 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  in  Southeast  Asia 
Any  proposal  for  an  honorable  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  from  what- 
ever qu.arters  will  therefore  be  assured  of  our 
cooperation  and  support."  Australian  Min- 
ister of  External  Affairs,  Frank  Hasluck,  whom 
you  also  quoted,  stated  on  that  same  day. 
"This  is  not  a  war  that  can  be  stopped  by 
surrender,  or  by  a  victory  for  either  side. 
It  can  only  be  stopped  by  agreement.  Our 
readiness  to  agree  to  cessation  of  fighting 
without  any  claim  or  penalty  or  gain  has 
been  plainly  declared.'" 

The  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  is  certainly  consistent  with  these 
views. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  useful  to 

you. 

Sincerely, 

TOWNSEND  HOOPES, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  9.  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon   B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Was}Lington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prf:s!DENt:  Recent  press  reports 
Indicate  you  have  decided  to  forego  pre- 
senting a  detailed  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Vietnam  war  as  originally  pledged  in  your 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

I  realize  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  annually  make 
detailed  presentations  to  the  Congress  on 
these  vital  matters.  May  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest however,  that  only  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  can  effectively  dispel  many  of  the 
confusions,  frustrations  and  misconceptions 
that  beset  the  American  people  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  poUcy  of  our  country. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  I  have  had 
occasion  to  travel  extensively  throughout 
our  country.  In  discussions  on  college  cam- 
puses, with  civic  and  business  groups,  with 
individuals  and  small  discussion  groups— 
invariably  the  discussion  would  turn  to  the 
overriding  problem  on  the  minds  of  all  oui 
citizens:  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  perplexing,  frustrating  and  dis- 
heartening problem  to  all  Who  contemplate 


It,  and  I  know  how  heavily  it  must  weigh 
on  your  own  shoulders. 

Many  of  the  questions  which  distress  most 
Americans  apparently  have  not  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  presentations  of  your  Cabinet 
ofacers.  If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  list  sev- 
er,il  of  the  more  important  questions  which 
have  recurrently  come  up  in  my  travels  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other. 

They   fall  Into   three   main  categories: 

1.  The  nature  of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam 
both  short-term  and  long-range; 

2.  The  prospects  of  attaining  those  ob- 
jectives and  the  cost-effectiveness  factors 
both  in  lives  and  resources  of  present  meth- 
ods versus  possible  alternative  courses  of 
action;  and 

3.  An  accounting:  of  what  we  have  learned 
from  Vietnam  in  relation  to  ot'ner  possible 
Vietuams. 

THE    nature    of    OUR    OBJECTIVES 

In  all  candor.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
must  be  stated  that  our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  cloudy.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  there  is  some  feeling  that  inherent 
contradictions  exist  between  announced  ob- 
jectives for  Vietnam  and  various  peace  pro- 
posals offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  United 
States  Government.  For  example,  you  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  tliat  our  goal 
is  "'achieving  victory,'  (December  31,  1965); 
that  our  objective  is  "to  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms,"  (January  28.  196.5):  that  our  coun- 
try's goal  is  "to  help  South  Vietnam  defend 
Its  independence."  (April  7,  1965). 

Certainly  the  American  people  and  most 
of  their  representatives  In  Congress  have 
demonstrated  support  of  these  stated  goals. 
Yet,  the  terms  of  some  peace  offers  outlined 
by  official  Government  spokesmen  seem  to 
undermine  these  objectives. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate: 

In  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1965.  he  suggested  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  fdl  external  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  offer  was  later  repeated — 
with  some  qualification — in  the  Manila 
Communique. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Goldberg  speech.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara.  A.=sistant  Secretary 
Townsend  Hoopes  responded  for  Secretary 
McNamara.  He  advised  me  that  "•  •  * 
Viet  Cong  military  units  would  be  deacti- 
vated in  any  proposed  withdrawal  of  external 
forces  from  South  Vietnam."  But  Secretary 
of  Slate  Rusk,  shortly  after  your  own  Novem- 
ber 4th  statement  that  the  violence  must 
"ce^<iP"  in  .South  Vietnam,  apparently  con- 
tradicted both  your  own  statement  and  that 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Making  no 
mention  of  "deactivation"  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
Secretary  Rusk  simply  said  that  "•  •  'If 
the  Northern  elements  go  home,  then  we 
believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  work 
these  things  out  among  themselves  very 
quickly." 

This,  of  coxirse.  did  not  appear  to  be  true 
either  under  Diem  or  prior  to  our  basic  shift 
from  "advisors"'  to  active  combatants. 

Some  very  disturbing  questions  arise  in 
connection  with  this  apprirent  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department  and  your  own  state- 
ments: 

If  deactivation  is  a  requirement,  who  would 
deactivate  the  Viet  Cong? 

How  would  such  deactivation  be  enforced? 

If  they  are  not  to  be  deactivated.  Is  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  army 
capable  at  this  time  of  coping  with  the  Viet 
Cong? 

Would  not  such  a  plan — if  agreed  to  dur- 
ing negotiations — leave  the  Viet  Cong  intact 
in  South  Vietnam?  Would  It  not  leave  them 
free  to  carry  on  the  fight  after  our  with- 
drawal either  Immediately  or  at  some  later 
time  of  their  own  choosing?    Wasn't  this  our 


experience  after  American  withdrawal  from 

Laos? 

What  would  be  the  publicly  stated  policy 
of  our  government  concerning  our  own 
return  to  Vietnam  If  such  eventualities 
occtirred  at  a  future  date? 

The  1954  Geneva  Agreements,  svipported 
by  your  Administration  as  a  basis  for  peace, 
also  raise  serious  questions.  They  provide, 
as  enforcement  machinery,  an  International 
Control  Commission.  Its  membership  pro- 
vides for  representation  from  an  ally  of  the 
United  St.itcs.  a  neutral  power  and  a  Com- 
munist nation — each  with  a  veto  power.  Our 
experience  witii  the  ICC  overseeing  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos  should  raise 
grave  doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  such 
an  arrangement.  Our  late  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Adlai  Stevenson,  effec- 
tively denounced  the  tuse  of  the  veto  power 
with  regird  to  Laos. 

Tlie  1954  Agreements  gave  the  ICC  au- 
thority to  supervise  any  general  election 
to  bring  about  the  unification  of  the  two 
Victnnms.  In  light  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
the  ICC  tliroughout  its  history,  can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  it  to  police  violations  of  a 
peace  agreement  or  to  insure  honest  elec- 
tions? 

Your  own  views  on  these  critical  questions 
would  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
Amt  rican  people. 

THE    PROSPECTS 

Our  presc'nt  bombing  program  in  the 
North  has  been  subject  to  serious  question. 
So  has  the  planned  further  escr:lation  of 
American  ground  forces  in  the  South. 

Official  Government  spokesmen  from  time 
to  lime  ha\e  indicated  tliat  the  bombing 
has  not  been  very  effective  in  reducing  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  materiel  to  the 
South,  Questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  apparent  restrictions  on  bombing  signifi- 
cant military  targets — notably  the  airfield  in 
and  around  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

Still  further  questions  are  raised  about  the 
trade  policies  oX  the  United  State.s  especially 
with  reg.ird  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  why  our  countrv 
refuses  to  use  trade  as  a  weapon  or  t-^>ol  of 
war.  Many  Americans  cannot  underst.Tnd 
our  country's  stated  Intention  to  increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Ea.'^t 
European  satclhtes.  They  cannot  reconcile 
this  intention  with  the  known  fact  that  80  , 
of  tho  sirategic  war  materials  now  being  pro- 
vided the  Communists  in  Vietnam  come 
from  these  countries. 

I  must  confe.'=s  thit  I.  too.  am  perplexed 
by  our  past  reluctance  to  escalate  with  the 
m.ore  humane  weapon  of  trade  before  esca- 
lating by  means  of  bombing.  Wo  ha\e  cer- 
tainly indicated  our  awareness  that  trade  is 
an  c'lectlve  weapon  by  our  cooperation  with 
Brit.'.in'E  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  wondering  why  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  cannot 
convince  its  allies— much  Ie'=s  the  Commu- 
nist world— to  stop  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. 

WHAT    HAVE    WE    LEARNED    FROM    VIETNAM^ 

Of  overriding  concern  to  me  and  manv 
Americans  is  the  qtiestinn  of  what  we  have 
learned  in  Vietnam.  What  lessons  have  we 
drawn  with  regard  to  the  future  prevention 
of  the  Communists'  so-called  "wars  of  nt.- 
tioni.l  liberation"? 

Both  the  past  and  the  present  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  have  made  abundantly  clear 
their  intention  to  pursue  and  fomeiit  wars 
of  "liberation"  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

So  for  that  matter,  have  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  Trl-Continental  Conference  held  in 
Havana  in  January  of  19G6  left  no  doubt  of 
their  intentions.  Recent  acti\ities  in  Thai- 
land for  example,  demonstrate  the  sincerity 
of  their  purpose.  Our  own  growing  involve- 
ment in  Thailand — in  a  pattern  grimly  remi- 
niscent of  our  experience  in  Vietnam — causes 
grave  concern. 


Of  prime  importance,  as  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture, is  a  clear  eriunciation  of  the  p>ollcies 
your  .■Administration  is  developing  to  prevent 
other  Vietnams  from  erupting  in  Asia,  in 
Africa  and  in  Latin  America. 

Of  equal  importance  is  a  similar  spelling 
out  of  the  policies  we  are  evolving  to  ccpe 
with  such  "wars  of  liberation."  should  our 
preventative  mcasvires  fail. 

Of  overriding  interest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  a  declaration  on  your  part  of 
■what  different  responses  we  are  developing. 
Tliey  look  at  Vietnam  and  see  a  record  of 
tliousar.ds  of  Americans  killed,  of  tens  of 
thou.sands  wounded,  and  of  an  annual  cost  of 
more  than  $25  billion.  They  look  at  Thai- 
land and  dread  the  prospects  of  a  repeat  per- 
formance. They  need  a  clear  and  ringing 
declaratii.i'i  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Ur.ited  Suites  that  our  country  is  in  fact 
aware  of  these  grim  prospects  and  that  we 
are  developing  different  policies  and  different 
repi^onscs  that  will  be  less  costly  in  lives  or 
treasure  and  more  effective  in  attaining  our 
country's  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  I  have  posed 
have  really  been  posed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  the  rural 
communities  of  our  n.Mion.  Our  country  is  a 
great  country  and  our  people  a  great  people. 
They  are  willing  to  ma'Ke  whatever  sacrifices 
are  necessary  in  tune  of  war  to  insure  honor- 
able success  for  their  country's  cause. 

I  pray  that  you.  as  our  nation's  leader. 
will  take  them  into  your  confidence  and  lay 
before  them  a  full  and  detailed  rep)ort  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Umted  States. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  no  greater  responsi- 
bility faces  the  President  of  the  United  States 
than  that  of  uniting  the  American  people 
behind  a  foreign  policy  they  can  understand 
and  support. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  pas- 
sage of  tlie  .'supplemental  defen.'se  apjiro- 
piiations  bill  means  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  finally  admitted  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Today's  bill  verifies 
the  prediction  I  made  in  the  campaign 
last  fall  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion was  deliberately  understating  the 
money  needed  for  th.at  conflict.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  a  man  as 
smart  as  Secretary  McNamara  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  could  misjudee  the  ccst^  of 
the  war  by  SIO  billion.  Either  the  Sec- 
retary made  a  serious  error  in  judgment 
or  else  he  deliberately  mi.?]ed  Congress 
and  the  co'antry.  Once  again  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  beeii  given  reason  for 
questioning  the  credibility  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

We  liavc  seen  several  attempts  within 
the  Conpress  recently  to  tie  the  hands  of 
those  fiehtinc  th.e  Vietnam  war.  In  tiT- 
ins  to  limit  the  conflict,  the  "doves"  are 
in  reality  prolonr.ing  it  by  plviiig  com- 
fort to  the  eiiemy.  The  daily  cost  in 
American  Ii\es  is  the  tragic  result  of 
these  mitpuided  efforts.  While  the 
pacifists  within  the  Congress  are  but  a 
small  minority,  tliey  arc  noisy.  It  is  time 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  let  the  world  know- 
that  most  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  stand  firmly 
behind  our  fighting  men  in  southeast 
A.sia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  importance  of  a  successful 
prosecution  of  America's  Vietnamese 
actions  cannot  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  world,  and  our  vigor- 
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ous  action  today  in  appronriatins  sup- 
plemental  defense  funds  shall  positively 
assert  to  the  community  of  nations  that 
Ameiica's  resolve  to  defend  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  is  strong  and  abiding. 

Lately,  I  have  observed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  undertaking,'  of  several  ah-  strikes 
asaiiLst  stratei^ic  tarL'ets  in  North  Viet- 


be  doing  for  theiruselves.  Despite  my  be- 
lief, and  despite  grave  doubts,  I  have  for 
the  last  2  years  been  votuig  for  author- 
ization.s  and  appropriations  which  have 
seen  the  number  of  servicemen  in  the 
Vietnam  area  raised  from  a  few  thousand 
to  nearly  half  a  million:  the  level  of  mili- 
tary activities  on  the  land  and  in  the  air 


nam  specifically  against  that  country's  grow;  and  the  war  escalate  from  a  jungle  ity  at  this  time  when 
chief  steel  manufacturing  plants.  Nor  skirmi.sh  to  one  of  the  major  conflicts^n  Asia  mav  erupt  in  a  " 
should  we  forget  the  bravery  of  the  na-     our  history.  rCnrcT  i  o'^.i  ".  „" 


tion  of  Thailand,  in  helping  the  allies' 
effoit  in  southeast  Asia  by  providing 
landing  facilities  for  our  planes  to  strike 
the  Communist  enemy. 

I  misht  add  that  it  is  high  time  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  using  the  bulk  of 
its  military  resources  and  advantages  in 
southeast  Asia  to  clean  up  this  little  war. 
which  has  dragged  on  all  too  long  and 
taken  all  too  many  of  the  lives  of  our 
young  men.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  win  this  war  and  restore  peace 
to  South  Vietnam, 

The  whole  woild  admits  that  the 
United  States  is  a  first-rate  nation,  a 
world  power,  and  that  North  Vietnam  is 
rated  so  far  down  the  scale  that  it  is 
hardly  counted.  Yet.  North  Vietnam  has 
perpetuated  hostilities  which  have  been 
drawn  out  to  an  excc-^s.  in  the  face  of  the 
armed  might  of  America  and  our  allies. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  to  the  world 
that  we,  the  world's  first  nation  in  re- 
sources and  military  strength,  cannot 
crush  this  insignificant  nation's  rebellion 
against  world  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  America 
exerted  its  utmost  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, to  repulse  the  aggression  frcm 
North  Vietnam,  to  restore  peace  and 
order  and  justice  to  South  Vietnam. 
This  supplemental  appropriation  will  go 
far  to  insuring  that  America  maintauis 
the  strength  and  resolve  to  win. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  current  level  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam should  not  be  escalated.  Just  2 
weeks  ago.  I  voted  to  support  our  service- 
men now  fighting  in  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  the  war  not  be  enlarged.  I  must 
therefore  vote  against  an  appropriation 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  February   2.   will   cause   the 


Our  present  position  in  Vietnam  is  ac- 
curately summed  up  in  this  week's  U.S. 
News  &  'World  Rejjort.  a  publication 
which  has  supported  the  administration's 
Vietnam  effort: 

What  lesson  is  there  in  this  war  so  far  as 
the  US.  Is  concerneci' 

One  Icson  certainly  seems  to  be  that  man- 
power, lirepower  and  heavy  expenditures  of 
n  oney  are  not  the  entire  answer  to  wars 
fouRht   by  a  determined   Asian   enemy. 

Tlip  Comnuinists  use  political  skills  and 
capitalize  on  social  unrest  and  economic  dim- 
culties  to  help  fight  their  war.  While  an 
enormous  U.S.  military  effort  may  have  been 
needed  to  prevent  collapse  of  Soiith  Vietnam 
In  1965.  that  huge  U.S.  presence  Is  now  cre- 
ating and  aggravating  problems  of  the  .sort 
on  which  Communists  thri\  e. 

Meanwhile,  we  arc  losing  the  good  will 
of  many  thoughtful  people  all  around 
the  world.  'We  have  misread  a  Commu- 
nist-inspired nationalist  movement  in 
Vietnam  as  a  gigantic  Moscow  to  Pe- 
king to  Hanoi  to  the  Vietcong  monolith. 
'We  have  let  our  overemphasis  on  Viet- 
nam distort  the  economics  and  poison 
the  politics  of  our  country  at  home. 

By  any  measure  of  benefits  and  costs, 
we  are  devoting  too  much  to  militarism 
and  Vietnam.  'We  should  restrict  our 
military  operation  to  one  less  costly  in 
American  lives  and  prestige. 

In  my  campaign  for  reelection  last 
fall,  I  told  my  constituents  that  I  op- 
posed further  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
Our  stated  goal  in  South  Vietnam — to 
let  it.s  people  determine  their  future  in 
their  own  way — can  be  attained  with- 
out the  military  escalation  we  continue 
to  employ.    It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 


and  airlift  groups,  and  our  Air  National 
Guard  airlift  groups. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  take  this  action,  after  efforts 
to  get  the  Defense  Department  to  re- 
verse its  decision  were  unsuccessful. 

To  permit  the  Defense  Department  to 
strip  this  country  or  our  airlift  capabil- 

all  of  southeast 
cncral  war,  is  to 
pursue  a  course  of  questionable  merit. 
The  whole  decision  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  based  on  the  question  of 
economy  to  be  gained  by  deactivating 
these  units— and  at  best.  I  consider  it 
a  false  economy. 

Permit  me  to  discuss  briefly  two  Air 
Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  groups  in  my 
own  district,  scheduled  to  be  deactivated 
as    an    economy    move.     They    are    the 
924th  and  925th  Troop  Carrier  Groups, 
based  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base. 
Consider  these  facts: 
They  are  authorized  20  air  crews  each, 
and  they  are  100  percent  combat  ready. 
They  have  a  total  of  1.500  men.    They 
fly  C-119-G  type  aircraft,  and  the  aver- 
age of  aircraft  in  commission  ready  to 
fly   is   84   percent — an   extremely   high 
figure. 

The  combat  readiness  rating  of  both 
groups  is  C-1,  which  is  the  highest  rating 
you  can  receive.  And  these  two  groups 
received  the  only  operational  readiness 
inspection  of  either  Regular  or  Re.serve 
Air  Force  units  wherein  "no  deficiencies" 
were  noted  in  the  report.  During  a  re- 
cent inspection,  99.8  percent  of  the  air- 
craft were  in  commission,  all  missions 
were  flown  as  scheduled,  and  there  were 
no  aborts  due  to  malfunction  of  aircraft 
or  equipment.  Not  only  have  these  two 
groups  maintained  an  excellent  rating, 
but  they  have  supplied  pilots  to  other 
units  to  fly  aircraft  when  they  could  not 
get  their  own  aircrews,  and  helped  these 
units  obtain  C-1  ratings. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  support 
given  the  reserve  program  by  the  people 
of  Houston,  and  the  keen  interest  of  the 
individual  reservists,  Ellington  can  fur- 


crease   the   devastation   of   the   war   in  nish  as  many  pilots  and  crews  as  Los 

_ _     order  to  signal  to  Hanoi  and  to  the  Viet-  Angeles,  which  has  eight  times  the  popu- 

number  of  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam  to     ^°^^^  "^''"^  ^'^  '^''^  determined  to  preserve  lation  of  Houston, 

"continue  to  increase  during  the  next     ^^^    ^^^    people    of    South    Vietnam    a  in  addition  to  their  excellent  partici- 

year  and  a  half."                                               chance  to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  pation  in  our  defense  establishment,  let 

So  far,  I  have  gone  along  on  my  floor         The    administration   contends,   and   I  me  point  out  that  these  dedicated  men 

votes  on  Vietnam  authorizations  and  ap-     a"i'ee.  that  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  also  play  a  vital  role  in  another  impor- 

propriations   with    the   administration's     Vietcong  and  to  Hanoi  that  they  cannot  tant  program. 

requests,  because  I  believe  that  reason-     take  South  Vietnam  by  force.     'What  we  These  two  groups  are  the  only  units  In 

should   be  doing  is  to  hasten  the  free  the  reserve  program  that  give  to  the  Na- 

elections  contemplated   in   South   Viet-  tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 

nam.  so  that  a  government  responsive  to  tration  about  35  hours  flving  time  each 

the  people  of  South  Vietnam  may  take  month      for      experimental      purposes 

over  the  burden  of  working  out  its  fu-  NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  is  but 
ture. 

Our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  have  received 
my  support  in  cariTing  out  their  mis- 
sion.    I  want  to  continue  to  be  able  to 

v.e  underwrote  with  military  hardware     supiwrt   them   at  our   present   level   of  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  our  space 

the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  resist  a  Com-     commitment.    But  I  cannot  vote  for  an  program. 

munist  takeover.    I  did  not  advocate  that     appropriation  which  will,  based  on  past  For  their  strong  support  of  our  space 

.\merican    soldiers    should    be    sent    to     experience,  enlarge  that  mission  and  the  program,    both    units    recently    received 

Greece  to  do  the  job  that  Greek  soldiers    number  of  Americans  required  to  carry  it  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  award 

had  to  do.    American  fighting  men  were     out.    'We  need  to  quiet  the  war  down,  certificate  for  outstanding  accomplish- 
not  to  enlarge  it  endlessly. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  state  that  I  fully  support  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  blocking  deactivation 


able  doubts  should  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  President  where  war  and  peace  is 
at  stake. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  ."supported  our 
Government's  efforts  to  make  it  plain  to 
the  centers  of  Communist  power  that  we 
will  resist  Communist  efforts  to  augment 
by  violence  the  areas  they  control.  I 
supported  the  Truman  doctrine,  whereby 


a  short  distance  from  Ellington  Air  Force 
Base,  and  while  the  cost  of  such  partici- 
pation by  the  reserve  groups  is  borne  by 
NASA,  deactivation  of  these  units  will 


and    the    Truman    doctrine 


not    .>;ent 
worked. 

I  agreed  with  our  leaders  back  in  1964 
that  we  should  not  send  American  boys 


to  As.ia  to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to     of  our  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier 


ments.     They  were  cited  for  flying  more 
than  200  missions  in  flight  test  support 
of  NASA's  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs 
from  May  31,  1962,  to  Oct.  22,  1966. 
The  ability,   the  efficiency,   the   high 
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standards  in  the  performance  of  duty  set 
by  these  two  groups  exemplify  the  best 
in  the  tradition  of  our  citizen-soldiers. 

They  have  served,  they  are  serving, 
and  they  are  ready  to  serve  their  country 
even  more.  To  permit  deactivation  of 
such  trained  groups,  without  knowing 
what  tomorrow  holds  for  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  Nation,  is  foolhardy.  Econ- 
omy, yes.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  a 
strong  national  defense. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  H.R,  7123  which  will 
provide  an  additional  $12,213,320,000  for 
the  support  of  operations  in  southeast 
Asia  during  fiscal  1967. 

There  are  those  who  would  complicate 
this  appropriations  process  by  attaching 
limitations  upon  the  use  of  funds 
through  policy  pronuoncements  in  what 
is  solely  a  money  bill. 

We  have  a  tremendous  resporsibilily 
to  the  approximately  425,000  Americans 
fighting  in  Vietnam  today.  It  is  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  providing 
the  funds  to  give  our  boys  the  weapons, 
food,  clothing,  and  other  equipment  to 
sustain  them  in  their  dangerous  mission. 

A  year  ago  I  pledged  my  support  of 
our  boys  in  Vietnam.  At  that  time  we 
debated  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
S4.8  billion  for  the  1966  defense  budget. 
V^e  had  approximately  200,000  boys  in 
Vietnam.  Today  the  figure  has  more 
than  doubled. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  can  be  ended 
successfully  and  honorably  at  an  early 
date.  Meanwhile,  we  have  little  choice 
but  to  support  our  boys  in  their  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam.  There  should  be  no  strings 
tied  to  our  support  of  their  efforts. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  time 
and  again  declared  the  need  for  main- 
taining both  manned  bombers  and 
missiles  in  the  United  States  weapons 
system.  The  nature  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  reinforced  the  arguments  for 
manned  aircraft  of  all  types  in  our  de- 
fense planning  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

This  Nation's  militai-y  experts  have 
testified  to  this  fact  year  after  year. 
Congress  has  responded  year  after  year 
by  providing  funds  for  continued  bomber 
production,  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment on  a  new  manned  strategic 
aircraft.  But  the  leadership  in  the 
Pentagon  has  been  reluctant  to  use  those 
funds  fully. 

The  B-52  bomber  today  serves  as  one 
of  the  workhorses  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  B-52  was  planned 
to  serve  as  a  strategic  nuclear  bomber. 
It  has  been  modified  to  cari-y  conven- 
tional weapons  for  its  mission  in  Viet- 
nam. Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  B-52  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations on  February  20,  1967.  Follow- 
ing is  an  excerpt  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Mahon.  General,  has  the  role  of  the 
B-52  been  very  important  or  dramatic  in  this 
war?  I  am  not  trying  to  indicate  to  the  con- 
trary, but  I  would  like  a  little  fuller  under- 
standing. 

General  Wheeler.  The  best  witne.ss  on  this 
score  would  probably  be  General  Westmore- 
land. He  has  emphasized  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stafr  and  the  Secretary  on  a  number  of 


occasions  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  B-52  strikes.  He  points  out  that 
they  are  able  to  take  under  fire  t.-'.rgets  wliirh 
cannot  even  be  seen  by  the  tactical  fighters 
because  they  do  have  to  have  an  aiming 
point.  With  this  very  heavy  volume  of  I.irge 
bombs  he  is  able  to  destroy  these  emplace- 
ments. I  have  seen — and  so  has  the  Secre- 
tary— the  results  of  this  pattern  bombing  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  quite  dramatic:  it  rearranges 
the  landscape.  The  next  best  witiiesse.s.  I 
believe,  are  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
name.^e  themselves.  They  testify  that  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  weapons  we  have  is  tlie 
B-52  because,  as  they  say.  they  never  know 
until  the  ground  starts  to  erupt  that  the 
aircraft  is  even  In  the  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
of  us  in  the  House  who  continue  to  ques- 
tion the  credibiUty  of  the  defense  budg- 
eting process. 

We  remember  that  the  fiscal  1966  de- 
fense budget  was  underestimated  by  some 
$15  billion. 

Today  we  are  acting  upon  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  of  over  S12 
billion  which  is  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  it  has  been  only  6  months 
since  final  passage  of  a  $59  billion  defense 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year. 

When  we  debated  the  1967  defense 
budget  in  the  last  sessioii  of  Congress, 
minority  members  on  the  subcommittee 
declared  that  the  defense  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1967  was  underfunded  by  a  substan- 
tial amount. 

In  reading  the  hearings  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  have  noted  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  advised  the 
subcommittee  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther need  for  additional  defense  appro- 
priations in  this  fiscal  year,  and  he  also 
has  stated  that  barring  unforeseen 
emergencies  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
supplement  the  fiscal  1968  budget  even 
if  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues. 

Our  concern  must  be  for  a  strong 
America  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
The  minority  stated  the  case  clearly  last 
year  when  it  declared: 

What  could  be  more  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  than  to  save  a  few  cents  on 
defense  today  only  to  lose  the  peace  to- 
morrow? The  most  expensive  weapon  is  one 
that  is  not  good  enough  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose or  not  available  when  needed, 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  H.R.  7123,  the  supple- 
mental defense  appropriations  bill. 

I  do  so  with  grave  reservations,  espe- 
cially because  I  deeply  regret  that  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  administration,  instead  of 
taking  steps  to  deescalate  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  devoting  its  full  energies  to 
bringing  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  to  the  negotiating  table,  has 
instead  increased  the  intensity  of  the 
conflict,  particularly  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  escala- 
tion will  be  met  by  comparable  escala- 
tion on  the  other  side  and  that  a  success- 
ful conclusion  of  our  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam  will  not  be  hastened.  More- 
over, the  prospects  for  negotiations  now 
seem  more  remote  than  ever.  At  the 
same  time.  I  must  say  that  the  intransi- 
gent nature  of  recent  statements  ema- 
nating from  Hanoi,  particularly  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  reply  to  the  Pope's  appeal  for 
peace,  give  substance  to  the  view  that 
Hanoi  is  not  interested  in  serious  nego- 
tiations. 

If.  as  these  events  portend,  a  nego- 


tiated settlement  cannot  be  achieved.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  conflict  will  continue 
for  a  long,  long  time.  My  own  estmiate 
is  that  It  will  take  5  to  10  years  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  to  be  achieved  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  tei-ms  of  obtaining  the  active 
support  of  the  people  for  the  effort  to 
resist  a  Communist  takeover.  In  the 
meantime,  our  forces  in  Vietnam  will 
have  to  be  supplied,  equipped,  and 
supported. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  items  cov- 
ered in  H.R  7123  are  necessary  for  these 
purposes,  and  therefore  I  would  not  want 
to  be  recorded  as  favoring  this  bills  de- 
feat. However,  as  I  have  frequently 
staled  in  the  past.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  administration's  efforts  to  bring  this 
conflict  to  a  satisfactor>-  conclusion,  and 
my  vote  in  no  way  indicates  the  con- 
trary. 

I  will  support  any  amendments  to  the 
bill  that  would  indicate  a  desire  of  the 
Congress  that  the  administration  should 
take  additional  steps  to  get  negotiations 
started,  both  with  Hanoi  and  with  the 
NLF,  over  and  above  what  has  been  done 
thus  far. 

While  I  believe  that  substantial  sums 
could  be  saved  if  the  United  States  were 
to  take  the  steps  which  I  favor  to  initiate 
deescalation  of  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  and  speed  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation. I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  appropi-iations  provided 
for  in  this  bill  would  not  still  be  required. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  intend  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  not  so  much  because 
they  want  or  expect  the  bill  to  be  de- 
feated, but  as  a  method  of  protest  against 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  or 
some  aspects  of  it.  While  I  respect  their 
reasons  for  so  doing,  I  do  not  for  myself 
wish  to  cast  my  vote  for  such  a  purpose, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  gesture  would 
have  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  di- 
rection of  our  national  policy. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  against  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  Vietnam.  My  reasons  for 
voting  against  this  measure  were  set 
forth  during  the  debate  on  the  $4  5  bil- 
lion supplemental  authorization.  I  wish 
to  restate  these  views  briefly. 

The  current  position  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  that  the  Vietcong  forces  and  the 
political  movement  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  are  merely  tools 
of  Hanoi.  Under  this  theory  the  Front 
is  a  mere  servant  carrying  out  Hanoi  s 
aggressive  designs. 

This  view  fails  to  conform  to  the  facts 
as  depicted  by  most  scholars  who  have 
written  on  the  subject.  It  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge the  facts  as  related  by  Doug- 
las Pike  in  his  book  on  the  Vietcong,  Mr. 
Pike  served  extensively  with  the  USIA 
in  Vietnam  and  analyzed  documents  and 
statements  from  Hanoi  and  the  Front. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  dealing 
with  the  realities  of  Vietnam,  but  with 
self-manufactured  myths.  While  I  re- 
main mildly  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects for  ultimately  achieving  peace,  our 
current  policies  will  cost  this  Nation  far 
more  in  resources  and  manpower  than  if 
our  policies  were  grounded  on  reality, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  already  made  clear  my  intention 
to  oppose  this  appropriation.  Its  purpose 
is  to  support  and  expand  a  policy  which 
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I  believe  to  be  profoundly  at  odds  with 
our  national  Interest  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

I  have  questioned  our  policy  for  the 
pa'-.t  2  years.  While  doins;  so.  however, 
I  have  always  held  out  hope  that  our 
Government,  actinp;  on  what  it  repre- 
sented as  a  policy  of  limited  aims,  would 
ultimately  accept  a  negotiated,  compro- 
mi.se  settlement  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  it  now 
seems  clear  to  mc  that,  in  the  past  few 
months,  the  administration  has  fully  re- 
solved to  seek  total  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   The  evidence  is  considerable. 

We  misrepresented  the  Tet  truce  with 
claims  of  "massive  buildup"  by  our  ad- 
versaries— in  order  to  avoid  an  extension 
of  the  cease-fire  and  to  justify  a  resump- 
tion of  bombing. 

We  refu.se  to  do  now  what  we  were 
willing  to  do  last  year — Initiate  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombings  without  any  prior  de- 
mand for  reciprocity. 

We  stepped  up  our  military  activities 
In  the  north  with  artillery  barra.sies 
across  the  demilitarized  zone,  naval 
shelling  of  shore  installations,  mine 
drops  in  rivers  and  other  waterways,  and 
air  bombardment  of  industrial  com- 
plexes. 

Events  yesterday  confirmed  signs  that 
the  administration  has  decided  to  take 
the  war  to  a  new  level.  It  was  a  most 
disturbing  day. 

The  President  chose  to  inform  us  tliat 
the  debate  on  Vietnam  is  over  saying: 

I  think  that  most  of  our  citlzciis  have,  ajtcr 
a  very  penetrating  debate,  which  Is  our 
democratic  herltnge.  reached  a  common  un- 
derstanding on  the  me.mliig  and  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  that  struggle. 

Later  on,  we  learned  again  that  "we 
have  all  reached  broad  agreement  in  our 
basic  objectives  in  Vietnam." 

The  President  may  speak  for  himself 
and  for  his  advisers.  It  is  clear  that  they 
have  indeed  reached  "broad  agreement 
in  our  basic  objectives  in  Vietnam."  But, 
for  many  others  in  Congress  and  for  mil- 
lions of  thoughtful  American  citizens, 
the  "penetrating  debate"  is  not  over. 

We  have  not  "reached  a  common  un- 
derstanding on  the  meaning  and  on  the 
objectives  of  that  struggle." 

Speeches,  editorials,  and  other  forms 
of  protest  will  continue- — and  that  is  con- 
sistent with  our  "democtalic  heritage." 

Nor  can  we  accept  the  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  war  the  President  offered  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  yesterday: 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  we  were  forced 
to  choose,  forced  to  make  a  decision  between 
m.ijor  comniltment.s  In  defense  of  tiouth  Viet- 
nam or  retreat. 

That  has  never  been  the  choice  con- 
gressional critics  have  formulated. 

But  has  grown  clear  that  it  is  indeed 
the  choice  the  President  sees:  win  or  lose, 
persevere,  or  collapse,  bring  home  the 
coonskln  and  nail  it  on  the  wall  or  tuck 
tail  and  run.  The  world  has  become  the 
Alamo — "after  a  very  penetrating  de- 
bate." 

And  while  the  issues  have  been  this 
clear,  the  President  continued,  critics  of 
the  war  have  apparently  been  Ruilty  of 
'moral  double-bookkeeping : "  "The  deeds 
of  the  Vietcong  go  largely  unnoted  in  the 
public  debate." 

Such     accu.sations,     the    implications 


they  project  and  the  impression  they  in- 
tend to  promote,  do  not  deserve  the  dig- 
nity of  rejoinder.  They  do  not  permit 
any  debate  at  all — penetrating  or  not. 

And  so  yesterday  the  President  moved 
the  Nation  further  up  the  ladder.  He 
again  precluded  initiatives  for  peace  and 
reaffirmed  the  "principle  of  reciprocity." 
And,  indeed,  he  lay  the  groundwork  for 
retreating  from  that  position: 

The  United  States  cannot  and  will  not  re- 
duce its  activities  unless  and  until  there  Is 
some  reduction  on  the  other  side. 

"Unless  and  until" — which  can  easily 
be  understood  as  a  demand  for  prior 
rather  than  simultaneous  deescalation 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

In  the  li','ht  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  more 
urgent  that  objections  be  raised  and  dis- 
sent be  heard.  This  I  can  best  do  by 
opposing  tills  supplemental  defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  ex- 
plained on  March  2  when  the  supple- 
mental authorization  for  Vietnam  was 
before  us,  that  authorization  and  this  ap- 
propriation allow  the  administration  to 
continue  its  policy  of  escalation.  In  my 
speech  on  March  2,  I  documented  in  de- 
tail the  history  of  escalation  since  the 
Vietnam  appropriation  last  year.  I  will 
not  repeat  this  analysis,  but  I  do  want 
to  note  that,  since  the  House  voted  on  the 
authorization  just  2  weeks  ago,  the 
administrat'on  has  further  escalated 
the  war  by  minin?;  rivers,  naval  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  and  bombing 
industrial  installations  in  North  Viet- 
nam. There  is  now  talk  of  sending  an 
additional  50,000  troops  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  course  of  escalation  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  a  year.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  ha.  not  brought  that  country 
to  its  knees.  While  we  have  escalated 
militarily,  we  have  not  escalated  diplo- 
matically. 

Tins  winter  it  .seemed  that,  if  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Pope  were  heeded 
and  if  the  bombing  were  ended  for  a  Ioitt 
enough  time  to  work  out  the  complex  de- 
tails of  setting  up  negotiations,  a  peace 
conference  might  have  resulted.  With- 
in our  own  country  distinguished  and 
loyal  Americans  have  urged  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  cease.  Just 
recently  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
proposed  such  a  course.  I  believe  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  performed  a 
service  to  the  Nation  by  his  well-reasoned 
speech. 

An  examination  of  the  whole  record 
shows  that  peace  through  honorable 
ne','otialions  has  not  been  pursued  with 
the  same  determination  as  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  alternative 
to  our  present  policy— a  necotiatcd  set- 
tlement— which  would  further  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  hnve  recommended 
certain  proposals  which  I  believe  would 
help  achieve  a  diplomatic  resolution  of 
the  war. 

The  first  step  toward  reaching  a  settle- 
ment should  be  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  sliould  propose  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the 


National  Liberation  Front  four-party  ne- 
gotiations to  secure  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  should  seek  appro- 
priate sponsorship  of  an  international 
conference  to  guarantee  agreements 
reached  by  the  belligerents  and  effective 
neutralization  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  must  support  truly 
free  elections  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
must  furtlier  be  prepared  to  accept  what- 
ever role  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front  results  from  such  elections. 

Many  Americans  are  courageously 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam.  The  toll 
of  this  war  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  is  horrendous.  By  voting 
against  this  appropriation,  we  can  help 
to  influence  the  policymakers  to  seek 
nrcotiations  rather  than  extended  esca- 
lation. We  must  not  let  future  genera- 
tions say  of  us  that  we  did  not  seek  an 
honorable  peace. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

AMENDME.VT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BROWN     OP 
CALIFORNI.\ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Call- 
fornl.i:  On  p.ige  7,  after  line  13,  insert  the 
following: 

•General  Provision. — None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  Implementation  of  any  plan  to  In- 
vade North  Vietnam  with  ground  forces  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  time  of  war." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  appears  to  be  a  limita- 
tion, but  it  is  in  fact  legislation,  and  I 
make  a  point  of  order  on  that  ground. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown],  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.     I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  eciitleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  seen  fit  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  in  connection  with  my  amendment 
in  view  of  the  language  which  is  already 
contained  in  the  bill  with  regard  to  lim- 
itations on  expenditures  with  regard  to 
airlift  and  in  view  of  the  precedents  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  limitations  of 
this  sort.  I  would  hope  that  the  cha-r- 
man  will  very  carefully  review  the  prece- 
dents in  this  case,  because  I  think  that 
the  ruling  you  might  make  will  have  con- 
siderable impact  on  the  nature  of  future 
amendments  wliich  can  be  offered  to  ap- 
propriation bills. 

I  would  like  to  cite  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chairman  Cannon's  precedents, 
paragraph  1657: 

On  March  22.  1922.  the  War  Department 
appropriation  bill  w.xs  under  consideration 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous^e  on 
the  .Tfate  of  the  Union,  when  this  paragraph 
Wius  read : 

"No  part  of  the  appropriations  made  here- 
in for  pay  of  the  Army  shall  be   used,  ex- 


cept In  time  of  emergency,  for  the  payment 
of  troops  garrisoned  in  China  or  for  pay- 
.nent  of  more  than  500  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  nor  shall 
,-uch  appropriations  be  used,  except  in  time 
of  emergency" — 

And  I  call  your  attention  specifically 
to  the  phrase  "except  in  time  of 
emergency" — 

for  the  payment  of  more  than  5.000  en- 
list ?d  men  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or 
more  than  5.000  enlisted  men  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands." 

A  point  of  order  was  made  against  tills 
amendment  on  the  same  grounds  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI.  has  just  made 
his  point  of  order — that  it  constituted 
legislation  in  a  general  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  then  chairman, 
Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio,  ruled,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

The  Chair  will  be  very  frank  in  saying 
that  he  is  so  much  opp>osed  to  this  proposi- 
tion that  he  has  tried  to  find  some  way  of 
holding  it  out  of  order  But  the  Chair  does 
not  see  how  that  is  possible  in  any  way  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  further 
elaboration  upon  this  in  that  particular 
paragraph.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
similar  passages. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Wright  i.  The 
Chair 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  complete  my  state- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California .  The  clause 
which  as  I  understand  it  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  perfected  is  that  "except 
in  time  of  war" — I  call  attention  of  the 
chairman  to  a  precisely  similar  limita- 
tion wherein  there  is  stated:  "except  in 
time  of  emergency"  is  contained  there- 
in. 

I  will  cite  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  para- 
graph 1579  of  Cannon's  Procedure  which 
begins: 

The  House  may  by  limitation  on  a  general 
appropriation  bill  provide  that  an  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  contingent  on  a 
future  event. 

This  is  elaborated  upon  further  in 
that  paragraph,  and  I  trust  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
WrichtI.  will  read  it.  There  are  several 
points  cited  there  in  support  of  that  pro- 
cedure to  place  such  limitation  and  have 
been  ruled  permane  and  not  legislation 

in  an  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  also  a  further  provision  to  the 
effect  that  no  part  of  an  appropriation 
shall  be  available  unless  a  certain  procla- 
mation should  have  been  issued  and  ad- 
mitted as  a  limitation. 

This  is  previously  in  a  proclamation. 
This  is  actually  a  statement  in  time  of 
war,  which  merely  means  that  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  to  declare  war  should 
have  been  exercised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  we  are  to  observe  the  precedents  and 
if  we  are  concerned  at  all  in  urging  the 


exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Congress, 
this  certainly  does  place  a  valid  limita- 
tion on  this  particular  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  is  aware  of  the  precedents 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Brown]. 

It  appears  clear  to  the  Chair  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  im- 
pose a  limitation  upon  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  appropriation  bill.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  the  Chair  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  broad  philo- 
sophical intent  or  purpose  or,  indeed, 
upon  the  broad  philosophical  effect  of 
such  an  amendment. 

The  amendment,  under  the  rules,  ap- 
pears clearly  to  follow  precedents.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  restrict  the  application 
for  funds  otherwise  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  it  appears  to  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  is  In  order  as  a  limitation 
upon  an  appropriation  bill — and  the 
Chair  so  rules.  The  Chair  ovenoiles  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  place  the 
amendment  before  the  House  primarily 
because  it  is  my  desire  to  see  the  House 
decide  for  itself  if  it  wishes  at  any  point 
in  its  operations  to  exercise  any  control 
whatsoever  upon  the  course  of  the  mili- 
tary activities  of  this  Nation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  leading  this  Nation 
down  the  path  to  calamity. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  Committee's  at- 
tention some  bare  figures  which  relate  to 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  figures 
which  have  been  pointed  out  many  times 
before,  but  which  perhaps  we  can  too 
ea.sily  overlook. 

The  total  cost  of  the  war: 

On  page  77  of  the  President's  budget 
for  this  year  there  is  listed  under  the 
column  "New  obligational  authority"  the 
amount  which  has  been  programed 
through  fiscal  1968  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  connection  with  Vietnam, 
a  total  of  $58,315  million  since  1965. 

I  might  add,  of  course,  that  this  Is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  total  fimds  expended 
on  Vietnam.  As  one  or  more  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  minority 
pomted  out,  these  bare  figures  with 
respect  to  obligational  authority  do  not 
reflect  the  total  military  cost  of  this  war. 
It  exceeds  this  by  a  figure  which  I  would 
estimate  at  around  25  percent,  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  manpower: 

The  same  budget  book,  page  77,  shows 
on  June  30,  1964,  we  had  2,685,000  men 

under  arms,  of  whom  21,000  were  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  of  December  31, 
1966,  just  3  months  past,  we  had 
3,329,000  men  tmder  arms  of  whom  455,- 
000  were  in  Vietnam.  Our  total  military 
forces  had  increased  by  644,000,  of  whom 
some  434.000  were  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  location  of  the  other 
210,000  men,  and  I  doubt  that  they  were 
included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
but  I  suspect  that  they  are  In  the  mili- 
tary primarily  because  of  the  war. 

We  have.  In  addition  to  these  figures, 
appropriated  billions  of  dollars  more  for 


other  programs  affecting  Vietnam.  In 
AID  programs,  for  example — and  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  total  figures — over 
the  past  10  to  12  years  I  suspect  that 
this  aggregates  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  billion. 

The  casualty  figures,  as  of  the  latest 
date  I  have,  now  show  almost  8.000  dead 
and  45,836  wounded.  This  figure  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  pace. 

I  cited  earlier  in  the  general  debate 
some  indications  of  how  the  future  ap- 
pears in  this  situation.  And  even  the 
most  optimistic  observers  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  predict  continued  in- 
volvement for  5  to  10  years — and  that  is 
presuming  we  can  attain  an  early  mili- 
tary victorj-  in  terms  of  complete  defeat 
of  the  main  forces  now  arrayed  against 
us.  It  will  mean,  then,  a  continued  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam  for  5  to 
10  years,  an  expenditure  of  a  minimum 
of  $10  billion  a  year,  and  the  Involve- 
ment of  300,000  American  troops  during 
that  period  of  time. 

What  do  these  figures  add  up  to?  In 
my  opinion — and  this  Is  just  a  personal 
estimate — as  of  June  30.  1967.  which  is 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have 
spent  roughly  $50  billion.  By  the  termi- 
nation of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  one 
we  are  considering  now,  it  will  be  S75 
billion.  By  the  time  we  have  extricated 
ourselves  from  the  path  that  we  are  now 
following,  and  seem  dedicated  to,  it  will 
be  a  minimimi  of  $150  billion. 

I  am  not  saying  this  to  frighten  you.  I 
am  just  stating  it  in  order  to  place  it  all 
in  one  perspective  so  that  we  may  have  a 
total  picture  of  what  is  involved. 

I  believe  these  figtires  that  I  am  citing 
are  optimistic.  They  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, reflect  the  possibility  of  this  war 
expanding  on  a  similar  scale  into  Thai- 
land or  Laos.  They  do  not  reflect  the 
possibility  of  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam which  would  require  at  a  minimum 
the  doubling  of  our  commitment  of  man- 
power and  money.  They  do  not  include 
the  possibility  of  intervention  by  Com- 
mimist  China,  which  today  is  a  stronger 
possibility.  These,  then,  are  conserva- 
tive figures  that  I  am  offering  to  you. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
reason  I  offered  my  amendment  was  to 
see  if  this  Congress  at  long  last  is  willing 
to  take  one  responsible  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  applying  some  sort  of  limit  or 
guide  on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

My  amendment  states  that  none  of 
this  money  will  be  used  to  invade  North 
Vietnam  unless  the  Congress  formally 
declares  war. 

Is  it  not  our  wish  that  Congress  have 
any  role  whatsoever  In  this  spiraling 
commitment  of  our  resources  and  man- 
power throughout  the  world? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemen  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  brought  this  amendment 
before  this  body  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  best,  easiest,  and  most  straightfor- 
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ward  vehicle  throuph  which  this  Con- 
gress can  exercise  its  voice. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  voice  in  the 
administration  who  would  support  an 
Invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  responsible  Member  of  this 
body  who  says  they  want  to  invade  North 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  If  I  may  cite  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  other  body 
in  debate  just  within  the  last  week  or 
two,  he  says: 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  aiiy  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam. 

This  Is  In  the  February  28.  1967,  Con- 
gressional Record  at  page  4717. 

Later  in  the  same  debate,  he  reiterated 
this  point  and  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  landing  one  American  sol- 
dier on  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  would  be  in  the  position 
most  likely  to  argue  for  such  a  view  of 
expanding  the  war  to  North  Vietnam,  I 
think  it  might  be  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  other  body.  Yet  he  Ls  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  It. 

There  is  no  responsible  voice  raised 
anywhere  for  the  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  my  amendment  gives  you 
the  opportunity,  in  view  of  this,  to  estab- 
lish a  voice  for  the  Congress  in  this  com- 
plicated situation  by  telling  the  military 
that  it  cannot  spend  this  money  for  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  with  ground 
troops  unless  the  Congress  declares  war. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  able  gentleman  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  point  of  view,  and  I  can- 
not support  his  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  course  we  are  pur- 
suing is  the  best  course  to  pursue.  But 
I  do  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
taking  what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  ap- 
proach. If  one  has  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  our  policy,  offer  an  amendment 
like  this,  in  a  germane  way,  and  give  this 
body  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  It  In  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  to  decide 
the  issue. 

The  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  has  ruled  that  It  Is  per- 
fectly proper  for  this  amendment  to  be 
offered  and  the  able  gentleman  has  of- 
fered the  amendment.  Now  his  col- 
leagues will  have  a  chance  to  vote  upon 
it. 

How  much  more  desirable  is  that 
course  of  action  and  that  policy  as  illus- 
trated by  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia here  today  than  the  practice 
which  may  have  been  engaged  in  certain 
places  of  making  well  advertised  and 
long  policy  speeches  which  are  designed 
to  have  and  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
either  trying  to  arouse  public  opinion 
against  the  course  of  our  Government 
or  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  think 
that  there  may  be  disunity  in  America — 
without  an  amendment  ever  being  of- 
fered to  give  his  colleagues  a  chance  to 
vote  on  any  particular  matter? 

So  I  think  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 


from  California  has  set  a  good  example 
which  might  well  be  followed  in  perhaps 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  rather 
than  some  of  the  policies  that  have  been 
pursued  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.     I  wish  to 

thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

Florida  for  his  complimentary  remarks. 

Mr.     ANDRETWS     of     Alabama.      Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
just  like  to  s.ny  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  that  I  am  glad  he 
appreciates  the  advantages  of  the  proce- 
dure in  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  May  I  say 
that  I  was  so  convinced  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  would  want  to  be  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment — and  I  was  a 
little  dlsapix)inted  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  say  that  he  was  going  to 
oppose  It — that  I  had  intended  to  ask  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  failed  to  do  so 
only  by  oversisht.  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  be  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment? 

I  take  it  the  gentleman  does  not  wish 
to  respond  at  this  point. 

May  I  say.  as  I  indicated  before,  that 
there  Is  no  responsible  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  has 
indicated  that  it  Is  the  policy  or  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  effectuate  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  this  course  has  not  been  urged 
upon  us.  It  is,  for  example,  urged  upon 
U.S  by  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

He  has  long  advocated  an  invasion  of 

the  north.     In  response  to  the  question 

last  August  he  made  the  following  reply. 

He  was  asked,  "Do  you  think  we  have  to 

invade  North  Vietnam  to  win  the  war?" 

He  answered,  "Definitely,  yes." 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr      BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 

Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

I  may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 

California?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  a  moot  question?  Have 
we  not  already  invaded  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
entire  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has  gone 
upward  by  steps.  At  each  step  we  have 
always  said  that  the  next  step  was  defi- 
nitely related  to  the  step  before.  It  is 
true,  as  the  gentleman  indicates,  we  are 
not  only  bombing  North  Vietnam,  but  we 
are  shelling  them  from  naval  vessels,  and 
we  have  our  artillery  shooting  into 
North  Vietnam.  If  one  wished  to  con- 
struct a  logical  case,  one  would  say, 
"What  is  the  difference  between  doing 
this  and  invading  them?" 

But  the  very  point  you  make  Is  good 
reason  why  the  Congress  should  specify 
that  they  wish  to  say.  "We  draw  the  line 
here." 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  your  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  would  it  not  mean, 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
for  all  practical  purposes  that  we  were 
forthwith  ending  the  bombing  and  the 
shelling  of  targets  in  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  No,  it 
would  not.  because  the  amendment  pro- 
vides tliat  the  funds  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  implementing  any  plan  to  in- 
vade North  Vietnam  with  ground  forces. 
Mr.  HAT.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  not  raise  objection  to  my 
asking  for  another  2  minutes,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  been  very  lenient  in 
allowing  a  continuation  of  the  gentle- 
man by  unanimous  consent  up  until 
now,  to  determine  for  certain  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  truly  intent 
and  serious. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  lest  the  rec- 
ord shows  your  inference — in  fact,  the 
implication,  that  no  responsible  Member 
of  Congress  has  raised  any  point  against 
this,  that  I  am,  and  I  think  the  vote, 
when  it  is  taken,  will  indicate  what  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  to  be  the  function  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  the  executive 
branch.  We  need  no  more  bars  to  "pur- 
suit beyond  the  Yalu,"  as  we  imposed  on 
our  forces  in  the  so-called  Korean  in- 
cident. We  raise  the  Army,  as  I  said  in 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  we  support  it.  We  determine 
the  policy.  But  we  do  not  tell  the  exec- 
utive branch  how  to  run  the  operation. 
We  are  in  strong  moral  support  of  any- 
thing necessary  to  defend  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam  whether  they  are  com- 
mitted for  proper  cause  or  not,  in  the 
first,  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
additional  time  I  received  was  taken  by 
my  distinguished  Republican  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  had  just 
started  to  quote  from  the  response  of 
Marshal  Ky  with  regard  to  a  question 
about  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 
He  said: 

De.'inJtely  yes  ...  as  I  have  mentioned 
e.irlier.  as  lo;ig  as  the  North,  beyond  the 
seventcentli  parallel.  Is  safe,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  rend  troops  down 
here — as  long  as  they  continue  Infiltration, 
subversion.  It  means  we'll  continue  to  have 
ambushes,  assassinations.  There  will  be  no 
real  peace. 

Many  times,  Ky  has  amplified  his  feel- 
ing that  the  only  course  available  to 
South  Vietnam  is  to  take  over  all  of  North 
Vietnam  and  to  rule  North  Vietnam  as 
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a  part  of  a  unified  Vietnam,  which  uni- 
fication was.  of  course,  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954. 

So  I  am  offerinK  this  amendment  in 
order,  in  effect,  to  create  a  decision  point 
for  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  There 
is  no  question  that  if  we  invade  North 
Vietnam  with  land  forces,  we  involve  the 
main  forces  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
A;my,  placing  another  300.000  to  500.000 
men  on  the  other  side,  which,  if  the 
needed  ratio  is  to  be  maintained,  will 
demand  at  least  1  million  men  on  our 
side  in  order  to  win  a  militai->-  victoiT 
over  them.  If  we  do  this,  we  leave  the 
way  oix-n  for  the  involvement  of  the 
10-million-nian  army  of  China,  and  if 
the  same  ratio  holds,  it  would  require 
50  million  troops  on  our  side  in  order  to 
contain  them  in  a  around  war. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proi^or  time  atid 
place  for  the  Congress  to  draw  ♦he  line. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  on  record  or  not?  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppo.'^ition  to  the  amendment. 
The  President,  when  he  submitted  this 
supplemental  request  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to   the  Congress,  said: 

These  funds  are  needed  to  sustain  our 
combat  operations  and  to  supply  our  field 
forces  with  the  aircraft,  weapons,  aniniunl- 
tlon  and  equipment  they  must  have  to  fight 
iiggression  In  Vletn.Tm. 

A  bill  of  the  nature  of  the  one  which 
we  have  before  us  is  no  place  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Commander  m  Chief.  It 
is  no  place  to  telescope  our  .shots  when 
we  are  in  an  emergency  situation,  such 
as  we  are  in  today  in  Vietnam.  There- 
fore I  believe  the  House  should  vote  down 
this  amendment  and  iiot  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  southca.st  Asia  area  is  dan- 
gerous. At  this  lime  I  believe  this 
amendment  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
the  free  world.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
request  the  Hou.sc  to  vole  this  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Ivlr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  tiie  amendment. 

I  wi.^h  to  express  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1  that  approval  of  the 
pending  amendmciit  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  or  of 
our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
tend  to  give  a  sanctuary  to  the  enemy 
which  the  enemy  does  not  pre.-cntH- 
have.  It  would  tip  the  hand  of  this  coun- 
try in  advance.  V»'e  are  e;i":aged  in  a 
war.  Under  our  system  of  povtrnmcr.t. 
the  President  is  our  Commander  in  Cliicf . 
I  do  not  bclic\'e  it  would  be  desirable  fcr 
us  to  hobble  tl'iO  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  others 
v.ho  ha\e  the  rcsponsibi'ity  for  the  con- 
duct 01  our  military  affidrs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  tiiat  tiic  ap- 
proval of  this  ;.mei.'iment  would  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  those  in  Hanoi  who 
are  holdmr;  out  again.'^t  settlement  of  the 
controversy  in  southeast  Asia  at  tiie 
ij^acc  table. 

I  believe  it  would  further  complicate 
the  problems  in  international  affairs 
confronting  our  country. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  good 
intentions  of  the  gentleman  from  Caii- 


fonria  [Mr.  Brown].  I  know  he  is  seek- 
ing a  way  to  further  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  but  I  do  take  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  his  view.  I  would  read 
the  amendmeiit  again,  to  further  empha- 
size the  point  which  I  make  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment.  The 
amendment  says: 

None  of  t'lc  ftir.ds  apprcpri.  ted  in  this 
act  shall  be  available  for  tiie  implementation 
of  any  pl.m  to  invade  North  Viet-Nam  with 
ground  forces  of  the  United  St.iies,  except 
iu  t-inc  ci  w.-.r. 

I  am  not  so  sure  what  one  could  con- 
strue "implementation  of  any  plan"  to 
mean,  but  our  military  men  would  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  were  not 
constantly  making  plans  to  meet  all  sorts 
of  contingencies  in  connection  with  this 
war.  We  do  not  know  what  turn  the  war 
will  take,  nor  whether  other  countries 
may  project  themselves  into  it.  To  deny 
the  military  the  right  to  make  plans  for 
the  continued  implementation  of  the 
war.  even  to  ground  forces  in  North 
Vietnam,  would  be.  in  my  opinion,  a  mis- 
take. 

Would  the  ammunition  procured  and 
the  weapons  procured  under  this  bill,  in 
a  sense,  be  a  part  of  the  implementa- 
tion cf  any  plan  that  would  involve  in- 
vasion should  the  war  take  a  turn  which 
would  require  that?  I  say  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  that  we  ouRht  to  attempt 
to  keep  the  opixinent  off  balance.  We 
ousht  not  to  show  any  lack  of  resolution 
or  will.  We  ought  to  stand  firm  for  a 
settlement  of  this  war  on  honorable 
terms.  We  should  not  agree  to  tie  our 
haiids  behind  us.  We  should  give  the 
Pre.idcnt.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  plan  and  to  execute  the  war. 
The  short-ranec  and  long-range  wtlfare 
of  the  United  Stat' s  is  involved  in  this 
conflict. 

I  say  to  the  Membei's  that  the  ap- 
l^roval  of  this  amendment  would  be  very 
bad  indeed. 

By  voting  down  the  amendment — 
which  I  confidently  expect  to  happen — 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  favor  an  inva- 
sion by  p round  troops  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  would  mean,  by  such  a  vote  of  disap- 
proval of  the  amendment,  that  we  do  not 
want  to  restrict  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  bring  this  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful  conclusion. 

Our  country,  by  honorable  means,  has 
loaned  over  backward,  through  the  ex- 
prcs.-ion  of  the  President  and  otherwise, 
to  show  a  disposition  to  settle  the  war 
and  to  end  the  bloodshed  and  the  cost  cf 
the  v.;,r  otlicrwise.  So  let  us  not  restrict 
the  flexibility  of  the  President  as  he 
seeks  to  achieve  a  successful  conclusion 
of  this  war. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  oue.'^tion  is  en 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   I  Mr.  BkovvnI. 

Tiie  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  IcHor.D)  there 
were — ayes  2.  roes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AL\nON.  Mr.  Chairman..  I  move 
that  tlic  Committee  do  now  ri.-^e  and  re- 
port tlie  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
reccmmendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 


Al-bitt 

Collier 

Abcrnethy 

Colmer 

Adams 

Conable 

Addahbo 

Conte 

Albert 

Corbett 

Mr.  Wkicht,  Chaiiman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'H.R.  7123  1  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enerossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
vvci-e — yeas  385.  nays  11.  not  voting  36.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  38] 

YEAS— 385 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gr;:fS 

Anderson,  ni.  Cowcer  Grover 

Anderson,  Cramer  Gub.scr 

Tenii.  C\ilver  Gude 

Andrews.  .'Via.  Cunningham  Gurncy 

Anrlrrws.  C-urtls  Haley 

N   Dr.k.  Daniels  Hall 

.\!-r.ur..^lo  Davis.  Ga.  Halleck 

Arends  Davis.  Wis.  H;ilpern 

A  hbrook  cie  la  Garza  Hamilton 

.Aihlev  Delaney  Hamraer- 

A^hmbre  Dellenback  schmldt 

A-spinall  Denney  Hanley 

Avres  Derwinskl  Hanna 

B  irin^^  Dcvine  Hansen.  Idaho 

B..rrett  Dickinson  Hansen,  Wash. 

Bates  Diggs  Hardy 

Rattm  Dingell  Harrison 

Bolcher  Dole  H.irsha 

Bell  Doiiohue  Harvey 

Bennett  Dowdy  Hathaway 

Berry  Downing  Hays 

Bctts  Dulski  Hcchler.  W  Va. 

Bf-viU  Duncan  Heckler.  Mass. 

Blester  Dwyer  Helstoskl 

Biimliam  Eckhardt  Henderson 

Blackburn  Erimondson  Hicks 

Bl.-iul.in  Edwards.  Ala.  Holfield 

Blatnik  Edwards,  La.  Holland 

Bcpus  EUberj  Horton 

Boland  Erlenbom  Ho.^mcr 

Boiling  Esch  Hovs-ard 

Bolton  Esliloman  Hull 

Bradcmas  Everett  Himgate 

Bi  asco  Evins,  Tenn.  Hunt 

Bray  Fallon  Hutchinson 

Brinkley  Farbstein  Ichord 

B.ock  Fascell  Irwin 

Brooks  F'-l^'han  Jarman 

Broomfleld  Findley  Jcelson 

Brot.:man  Fino  Johnson.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich.  Flood  Johnson,  Pa. 

Bro'.vn.  Ohio  Flvnt  Jonas 

Broyhill.  N  C.  Folrv  Jones.  Ala. 

Buchanan  Fcrd,  Gcrr.Id  R.  Jones.  Mo. 

Burke.  Fla.  Ford.  Jones.  N.C. 

BL.rko.  Mas.s.  William  D.  Karsten 

Burleson  Fountain  Karth 

Burton,  Utah  Frelinghuysen  Kazen 

Eui^h  Fricdel  Kec 

Byrne.  Pa.  Fulton.  Pa.  K  Ily 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Fuqua  King.  Calif. 

Cabtll  Gahhanakis  King,  N.T. 

Carey  Gallagher  Kirwan 

Carter  Gardner  Klcppe 

Cederberg  Garmatz  Kluczvnskl 

Celler  Gathinijs  Kornegay 

Chamberlain  Gettvs  Kupferman 

Chirk  Giaimo  Kuykendall 

Claii&en,  Gibbons  Kyi 

Don  H.  Gilbert  Kyros 

Clawton.  Del  Gonzalez  Laird 

Cleveland  Goodell  Landrum 

Cohelan  Goodling  Langen 
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Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Luken-s 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McChire 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFiUl 
McMillan 
Macdon.ild. 

Ma  ~<i 
M:icCr<'.;or 
M.ichcn 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
M.ii>h 


OtUsii'.er 

P;issman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllliin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poai^c 

PotI 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex 

Prj'or 

Pucm;;ki 

Purcell 

Quie 

Q'.lilien 

Hailsbark 

Randall 

R.irick 

Reid,  TU 

Reid.  N  V. 


Mathlas.  Calif.  Rcifel 

Mathias.  Md.  Relneckc 

Matsunasa  Rhodes.  Ail? 

May  Rhodes,  Pa 

Mayiip  Roberts 

Meed.-i  Rol-ii.-on 

Aieskill  Rodlno 

Michel  Roijers.  Colo. 

Miller.  Calir.  Ro;;ers.  Fla. 

Millf  r  Ohio  Roniui 

MtlK  Rocney.  NY. 


Miiiish 

Mink 

Mlnshiill 

Mizc 

Monagnn 

Mojitjrcimcry 

Moore 

Moorhcad 

Morgan 


Smith.  Okl.i. 

Sp.yder 

bprinser 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Sranton 

Steed 

Stei^er,  Artz. 

Stei^'er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubDlefteld 

St;irkey 

Sullivan 

T.itt 

T.iloott 

Tavlor 

Tea;.iue.  C-allf 

Tca^iie,  Tex. 

Tiu/.cr 

Thomp^oii,  Ga 

Tliomp^on,  N  J, 

Ta(jin.'.ion.  Wis. 

Tiu-k 

Tunney 

Udail 

Uliman 

Ult 

Van  Decrlin 

Vaiulcr  Ja'..;t 

Vaiuk 

Vl.u;orlto 

Waijuonner 

Waldie 

W.dker 


Kosienkowski  WanipUr 

Roth  Walkins 

Roudi  buvh  Watson 

Roiu-h  Watts 

Royba:  Whalen 

Rtimsfekl  Whalhy 

Ruppc  Wliite 

St  Germain  Whitener 

St.  Onne  Whitteu 


Moiri;,,  N   Mex.  Sandman 

Morse.  Ma.ss.  Satterflcld 

Morton  S.u-lor 

Mo>s  Schiukher:-; 

Milter  Sihcrle 

Miirphv.  Ill  Scheuer 

Murphy.  N  Y  Schiiccbeli 

Myers  Schwelker 

NatchfT  Schwen^'el 

Nedici  Scott 

.Nelson  Sclden 

Nichols  Shrlver 

Nix  Sikes 

OHara.  111.  Sisk 

OHara   Mich  Sknblt/ 

0'Kon.-kl  Slack 

O'.M-xx  Smith,  ralir 

O  Noal.  Ga  Smith.  Iowa 

ONeill.  M,i>s  Smith.  N.V. 

NAYS— 11 

Brown.  Calif.  Edwards,  Calif     Reus-s 

Durton.  Calif  Fra.<;er  Rosenthal 

Coiiyers  Ka.stennieler        Rvan 

Dow  Mother 


Widnall 
Wi-mns 
Williams,  Pa. 
Wil  on.  Bob 
Wil-on. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrii;ht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wymnn 
Yates 
Youiil; 
YouiiL;cr 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 36 

Evans,  Colo.  Patmuii 

Pisher  Pclly 

Fulton.  Tenn  Pirnie 

Ha';an  Pool 

Hawkins  Roes 

Hebert  Rcsnlck 

Herloni;  Riet;le 

Jacobs  Rivers 

Keith  Rooaey.  Pa. 

Lctiyett  Shipley 

Loiifc,  Md.  Williams,  Miss 

Martin  Willis 


Adair 

Bow 

BroyhiU,  Va 

Button 

Cahlll 

Casey 

Clancy 

Corinaii 

Daddano 

D.iw.son 

Dent 

D<irn 

So  the  bill  was  pa.s.sed 
The   Clerk   anncunceci    tlie   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr   Adair. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  Plrnic 

Mr  D.idd.irio  with  Mr.  Cahill 

Mr.   Casey   with    Mr.    Broyhlll    of   V;rG;in!.T 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Rlegle 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr   Hagan  with  Mr  Keith 

Mr   H.nwkins  with  Mr.  Resnick 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr.  Button 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Connan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr    Jacob.s  with  Mr.  Dawson 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Willis. 


Mr,  Rivers  with  Mi'.  L  mg  oi  M.u',  !i:nl, 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes.see  with  Mr   Evans  of 
Colorado. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.'?  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon-ider  \va.-  laid  o!i  t!ie 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
iitianimou.s  consent  iii:it  all  Member.s 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  ju.n  pas.sed  may 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  certain  reprints  and  pertinent  ex- 
traneous matter. 

I  ask  tiiat  all  M.nibers  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pa.s.-ed  atid  include  tliere"ith  brief 
pertinent  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t,!ie  rcque.u  of  the  s^enLleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v,a.':  no  (.'biection. 


PEi^MIS6iON  1-On  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMnTEE  TO  FILE  ANNUAL  RE- 
i-ORT  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
OI"  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mi-  BOLLING.  iMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  may  be  allowed  to  file 
its  annual  repoit  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  llie  President  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoii.se  tomorrow,  March  17.  1967. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.u  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reservinec 
the  ri^ht  to  object,  may  I  a.sk  what  the 
request  was:" 

Mr.  BOLLING  It  is  for  the  routine 
niing  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con;,ent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrittatioti  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  bo  permitted  to  sit  today  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sjentlcman  fiom  Mis- 
souri'.' 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R.  69.50.  TO 
RESTORE  THE  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  THE  ALLOWANCE  OF 
ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Commit  tee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Re.solution  389  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fel- 
lows: 

H.  Rfs.  389 
Rtsolicd.  That  upon  the  adoption  ol  tiiis 
resolulioti  It  shall  be  iii  order  to  nio\e  tnat 
the  HiitiEs  resolve  it.self  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Sti.te  of  the  Union 
tor  loe  consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R,  6950) 
to  restore  the  Inrestnient  credit  and  the  al- 
low.mce  of  accelerated  depreciation  in  tlie 
case  of  certain  re.il  property,  and  all  points  of 
order  .^gainst  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  gone-al  denatc,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined ID  the  bill  and  sliall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  lo  be  cqiiany  diviJc;;  and 
controlled  by  tlie  chairmiin  and  raiil^ing 
luinority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  .is 
having  been  rend  for  iimondment.  No 
aniendinent  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  ex- 
cept arnciidnn  nts  oli'ered  by  direction  of  the 
Coniniittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amenUraents  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of 
tlie  Hour.e  to  the  contrary  notwithst.inding, 
.^niciidmcnts  offered  by  direction  of  the  Coni- 
niiltee  un  Ways  and  Me;iiis  may  be  olfered 
to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  gcner.tl  debate,  btit  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
.iincndments  as  may  ha\c  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  pentloman  fioin 
Mi.ssoun  i.s  recocni/ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
Ad  minutes  to  the  .gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  An-derson1.  pcndim^  which  I 
yield  my.srlf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Those  who  listened  to  the  reading  of 
tiie  rule  v.ill  know  that  it  provides  for 
4  hours  of  general  debate,  under  a  closed 
rule  waiving  ix)ints  of  order,  because  of 
the  physical  impossibility  of  complying 
with  tlie  Ramseyer  rule.  It  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  the  legislation  lo  re- 
store the  investment  credit. 

I  know  of  absolutely  no  opposition  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  ■from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  the  impossibility 
of  comjilying  'vith  the  Ramseyer  rule, 
it  I  may  inquire  of  the  gentleman? 

My.  BOLLING.  I  believe  they  would 
have  had  to  put  in  an  enormous  amount 
oi  the  cede,  in  the  time  they  had.  The 
leadership  on  both  sides  was  anxious  to 
move  this  along,  and  we  moved  it  rather 
lapidly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  the 
tiontleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  only  that,  the  print- 
ing burden  involved,  but  also  the  addi- 
tional co-t  of  complying  with  it  would 
have  b^en  considerable. 

Mr.  nOLLING.  I  thank  tho  gentlc- 
mtn. 

Ml-.  ANDERfcON  of  Illinois.  Mi- 
Sprakcr.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
be  much  too  modest  to  suggest  this  them- 
selves, so  I  will  take  just  a  minute  or 
two   to   say   that   I   believe   the  bringing 
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of  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  as  quickly  as  it  has  been  done,  is 
a  real  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  and  the 
hard  work  of  that  committee.  It  was 
on  March  9,  only  a  week  ago,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  for 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  a  weekend  has  intervened 
since  that  time,  and  the  committee  has 
acted  with  such  speed  and  dispatch,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  committee  members  and 
the  hard  work  that  they  handled  so 
capably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  some  concern, 
I  know,  in  the  Rules  Committee  when 
this  bill  came  to  us  yesterday. 

We  felt  that  we  were  considering  it 
with  some  haste  and  without  the  benefit 
of  the  customary  report  which  we  usually 
have  before  us.  However,  we  were  as- 
sured by  members  of  the  Ccnmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  this  was  in  no  way 
to  be  considered  any  precedent.  There 
was  a  real  urgency  for  Irandling  this  par- 
ticular bill  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks under  the  rule  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Observer  on 
March  13,  1967.  I  note  the  presence  here 
in  the  Chamber  today  of  a  good  many 
green  carnations  in  Members'  lapels. 
This  particular  editorial  suggests  that 
there  might  well  be  .some  red  faces  on 
the  part  of  some  of  those  who  solemnly 
urged  just  6  months  ago  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit  was  needed 
and  desirable  to  cool  off  the  boom  and 
hold  down  inflation.  Now.  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  the  President  has  once 
again  turned  on  the  sjjigot  and  there 
are  apparently  no  red  faces,  at  least  in 
his  administration,  to  apologize  for  this 
rapid  turnabout.  Nevertheless  v.e  do  ap- 
preciate, those  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  suspension  of  this  credit,  the  speed 
and  dispatch  with  which  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtiest  of  tire  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ol3SrRVATIONS 

Whatever  else  can  be  said  for  tlie  economic 
planners  at  President  Johnsons  elbow,  they 
don't  embarrass  easily. 

There  was  iiitry  a  blush  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, -ft-hen  the  Chief  Kxecutivc  blandly  and 
■without  excuses  urged  Coiigres.s  to  do  what 
it  undid  just  five  months  ago.  that  time  also 
at  the  President's  ardont  bidding.  No-a-  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  the  I,;wmakcrs  to  enact  a 
package  of  tax  incentives  that  would  en- 
courage businessmen  to  inve.'-t  more  ambiti- 
ously in  pl.inl  iind  equipment.  Such  a  p:ick- 
age  was  on  the  books,  and  had  been  since 
19(32.  when  the  President  hist  fall  requested 
that  it  be  suspended  in  the  interests  ol  sav- 
ins the  country  from  inflation.  The  official 
explanation  for  all  this  backing  and  filling, 
of  course.  Is  not  that  somebody  goofed  last 
fall,  but  that  last  year's  move  was  the  height 
of  economic  wisdom  at  the  time,  and.  since 
times  change,  this  year's  move  is  of  similar 
brilliance  right  now. 

Lets  see  abotit  that. 

The  tax  incentives  for  business  investment 
are  a  good  Idea.  President  Kennedy's  eco- 
nomic advisers,  faced  with  getting  the  coun- 
try moving  again,  correctly  deduced  that 
the  surest  and  most  effective  way  to  do  so 
would    be   to   encourage   companies   to   mod- 


ernize and  enlarge  their  plants  and  buy  new- 
machinery,  thus  to  produce  more  goods  and 
create  more  jobs  in  the  process. 

The  business  community  feared  that  these 
tax  Incentives  would  become  a  toy  for  Wash- 
ington economic  planners.  The  neo-Keynes- 
inns  would  be  tempted  to  turn  these  in- 
centives on  and  off  with  every  shift  of  the 
economy. 

Perish  the  thought,  responded  Administra- 
tion officials.  They  sympathized  with  the 
business  argument  that  orderly  planning  for 
plant  expansion  would  be  impractical  if  there 
■were  the  constant  threat  that  that  tax-in- 
centive spigot  ■would  be  turned  on  and  off 
at  a  moment's  notice.  But  then  the  coun- 
try got  moving  again,  and  how.  Price  in- 
flation arrived  in  late  1965,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  faced  -with  taking  some  firm  fiscal 
steps  to  keep  the  boat  from  tipping.  He 
could  cut  nonessential  Federal  spending,  but 
that  was  ruled  out  immediately.  He  could 
raise  Income  taxes,  but  there  was  an  election 
year  coming  up.  Or  he  could  do  nothing, 
which  was  ■what  he  did  as  long  as  he  could 
get  by  with  it.  Finally  ignoring  the  promise 
ills  predecessor's  Administration  made  to 
business,  Mr.  Johnson  settled  on  suspending 
the  investment  incentives.  He  argued  that 
capital  spending  ■w.-as  a  big  cause  of  infla- 
tion overlooking  completely  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Anyway,  even  then  the  capital-goods  boom 
was  showing  signs  of  becoming  a  nonboom. 
and  some  of  the  economic  stift  spots  that 
everyone  talks  about  now  were  beginning  to 
show  up.  Never  mind.  Suspending  the  in- 
vestment incentives  gave  the  impression  of 
action  and  hitting  at  business  was  politically 
safe. 

So  it  13  today.  Mr.  Johnson  once  again 
turns  the  spigo^t,  and  it  bothers  him  not  at 
all.  Nor  does  It  disturb  him  to  say  that  his 
proposed  personal  and  corporate  income-tax 
increase  is  still  a  good  idea,  soft  spots  and 
all.  He  knows  a  Congress  that  will,  in  effect, 
cut  taxes  for  business  vill  be  most  reluctant 
to  rai.'e  taxes  on  individuals.  So  the  Presi- 
dent once  again  gets  points  for  doing  some- 
thing in  response  to  changing  economic  con- 
ditions, even  though  his  moves  are  confus- 
ing, contradictory,  and  laden  with  political 
trickery.  And  there's  not  a  rtd  face  in  tlie 
house. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  and  reserve  tiie  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon   I  Mr.  UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  some  tele- 
grams in  the  remarks  I  will  make  in  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcnlleman  from 
Oregon? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  pi^evious  question  en  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  0930'  to  rc-^tore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allov.ance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
ration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6950 >  with  Mr. 
Barrett  in  tiie  chair. 


IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills  1  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas   I  Mr.  Mills]  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
niy.sclf  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  30  last 
year,  because  of  wliat  then  appeared  to 
be  extraordinary  conditions,  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  a  bill  to 
suspend  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  and  the  use  of  accelerated  meth- 
ods of  depreciation  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property.  Tliese  suspensions 
applied,  with  certain  exceptions,  t-o  prop- 
erty oidcred.  acquired,  or  constructed 
during  the  suspension  period,  which  un- 
der the  bill  as  enacted,  began  on  October 
10,  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conditions  which 
necessitated  this  drastic  action  taken  last 
fall  have  abated.  This  bill.  H.R.  6950. 
proposes  to  restore  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  ef- 
fective as  of  last  Friday:  that  is.  on  or 
after  March  10.  19G7. 

Ml'.  Chaii^man.  before  I  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  state 
here— as  I  have  stated  elsewhere  be- 
fore—that as  far  as  the  tax  system  is 
concerned  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  rais;ng  and  low- 
ering the  hemline  of  taxation,  from  sea- 
son to  season,  merely  to  make  the  mer- 
chandise more  salable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember  that 
we  have  a  primary  duty  to  provide  a 
body  of  tax  law  which  will  raise  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  the  levcnues 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  es.sential  that  these  laws 
liave  a  certain  decree  of  stability,  if  our 
system  of  substantially  voluntary  lax  col- 
lection is  to  continue  functioning  ef- 
f(£ctively  on  that  basis. 

Permit  me  to  assure  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  I  view  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  tiie  accelerated  methods  of 
depreciation  as  a  component  part  of  this 
body  of  tax  law.  Let  me  also  assure  you 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shares 
tliis  \iew. 

I  voted  to  approve  the  su.-^pcnsion  bill 
passed  last  fall,  coupled  with  the  Pre.si- 
denfs  ,-ssurance  th.^t  he  would  withhold 
at  lea.'^*  S3  billio:i  of  spending,  because 
the  conditions  then  existing  were  such 
that  I  was  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  this  action  could  restore  stability  and 
balance  to  the  economy. 

WHY    THE    St'SPENEION    WAS    Nr.CE.SS^RY 

Now  permit  me  to  review  briefly  the 
situatio'i  with  which  we  were  confronted 
last  year. 

By  19CG.  the  economy,  after  5  yrars  of 
uninterrupted  expansion  from  the  reces- 
sion low  of  February  1961.  was  nearing 
full  employment  levels.  It  was  at  this 
very  time  that  the  demands  placed  upon 
it  by  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  intensified, 
necessitating  a  rapid  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  defense  outlays.     The  pres- 
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sures  that  resulted  from  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  were  intensifieci 
by  the  fact  that  businessmen  in  that 
pf^riod  also  planned  to  increase  expendi- 
tures for  new  plant  and  equipment 
.'iharply — by  17  perceiu,  in  fact,  over 
then-  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Con:^ress  took  action  to  prevent 
inflationary  forces  from  developini,'. 
Early  in  1966,  we  approved  the  Tax  Ad- 
.iustment  Act  which  accelerated  tax  pay- 
ments and  restored  certain  excise  tax 
rates  to  1965  levels.  The  eff'^ct  of  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  was  supplemented 
by  the  effect  of  social  security  rate  u\- 
creases  which  went  into  effect  on  January 
1.  1966,  and  by  the  administrative  action 
specdins?  up  the  dates  for  paying  with- 
held taxes  into  Treasury  depositaries. 
All  of  these  matters,  taken  toi'.ether.  re- 
duced funds  available  for  ^pendmu  m 
the  private  sector  of  the  economv  m 
1966  by  SIO  billion. 

Restrictive  monetary  policy  was  also 
employed,  as  we  know,  to  restrain  in- 
flationary pressures.  It  became  apparent 
as  the  year  pro'jre.ssed.  however,  that 
monetary  policy  was  having  uneven  and 
disruptive  effects.  The  sharp  increase  in 
business  investment  spending  had  to  be 
financed,  at  least  in  part,  by  credit.  The 
money  markets  which  bore  the  major 
burden  of  the  efforts  to  moderate  the 
late  of  expansion  were  threatened  with 
an  acute  shortai^e  of  funds  in  Aut;ust 
ind  September.  This  was  demonstrated 
oy  the  highest  rates  of  interest  this 
country  ha.s  had  in  40  .\  ears. 

The  most  serious,  wide-ranuinp  effects 
of  tight  money  and  the  competitive  bid- 
ding for  funds  v.ere  felt  in  the  residen- 
tial mortsai^e  market  Savings  and  loan 
a.ssociations.  the  chief  source  of  such 
funds,  received  a  net  inflow  of  only  $100 
million  in  the  6-month  period  which 
ended  last  October.  As  a  result,  privaie 
housing  starts  fell  from  an  annual  rate 
of  1.6  million  in  Januarv  of  1966  to 
848,000  in  October  of  19!i6. 

PRESSURES  HAVE  .\BATED 

Happily,  the  unusually  tight  situation 
which  characterized  the  capital  goods 
and  money  markets  has  abated,  and  the 
rapidly  rising  demands  for  military 
goods  seem  to  have  begun  to  level  off. 
The  objective  of  the  suspension  of  tlie 
investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  ha.s.  therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  achieved,  and  this  form  of 
itstiaint  on  the  economy  is  no  longer 
needed.  The  economy  still  is  growing, 
and  the  restoration  of  tiiese  incentives 
should  insure  the  continuation  of  the 
sustaintd  hi;'h  level  of  balanced  econom- 
ic growth  that  hr.s  been  rhe  primary 
characteristic  of  our  economv  since 
1961. 

Dramatic  ci.anges.  also,  have  taken 
place  in  the  money  market  since  Octo- 
ber of  1966.  The  net  inflow  of  funds  to 
savings  and  loan  in.-.titutions  changed 
from  a  virtual  cessation  in  August  and 
September  to  an  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  about  $8  billion  in  the  4-montii 
period  that  ended  last  January.  As  a 
result  of  the  improved  lending  position 
of  the  savings  and  loan  institutions  and 
cih.er  lenders,  new  housing  starts  in- 
creased by  50  percent  between  October 
1966  and  January   1967.     Interest   rates 


have  fallen  subsU'ntially  from  their  1966 
highs.  The  rates  on  3-month  Treasury 
bills  fell  by  one  full  percentage  point  be- 
tween October  1966  and  March  7.  1967. 
Interest  rates  on  other  Treasury  issues  as 
well  as  on  municipal  and  corporate 
bonds,  commercial  paper,  and  home 
mortgages  also  have  fallen. 

The  extraordinary,  intense  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  capital  goods 
market  late  last  summer  and  in  the  early 
fall  have  been  relieved.  The  increase  in 
investment  expenditures  for  new  plant 
and  criuipment  in  1966  followed  2  years 
of  similarly  large  increases  in  investment 
expenditures  in  19G4  and  1965.  The  in- 
creases in  these  3  years — which  brought 
the  economy  close  to  full  employment  for 
the  first  time  since  the  first  6  months 
of  1957 — were  the  highest  rates  of  in- 
crease since  1953,  except  for  1956. 

Combined  with  the  large  increases  in 
military  expenditures  which  began  in  the 
summer  of  1965  and  which  also  reached 
their  highest  rates  of  increase  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1966,  they  produced 
a  level  of  demand  for  the  output  of  capi- 
tal goods  industries  which  could  not  be 
matched  from  existing  productive  capac- 
ity. In  fact  the  increasing  demand 
reached  a  level  where  it  succeeded  pri- 
marily in  bidding  up  prices  and  interest 
rates  and  m  lengthening  the  backlogs  of 
unfilled  orders  without  being  able  to  in- 
duce further  increases  in  the  level  of  out- 
put. 

The  necessary  supply  of  labor  became 
acutely  short  in  the  machinery  indus- 
tries. The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
nonelectrical  machinery  industry  for  in- 
stance, fell  to  1.4  percent  in  October 
1966.  The  average  workweek  in  the  ma- 
chinery industries  reached  44.3  hours  a 
week  in  September  1966  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  overtime  in  those  indus- 
tries during  the  first  9  months  of  1966 
rose  substantially.  The  same  pressures 
were  evident  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  construction  industries. 

In  the  5  months  since  the  susijension 
period  began  these  signs  of  inten.se  pres- 
sures have  eased  or — in  sonic  cases — 
have  been  reversed. 

Surveys  taken  after  the  suspension  pe- 
riod began  of  manufacturers'  plans  for 
expenditures  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment indicated  that  the  17-percent  in- 
crease in  1966  for  such  investment  items 
would  be  reduced  by  more  than  half  dur- 
ing 1967.  The  most  recent  survey,  taken 
in  January  and  February,  showed  that 
manufacturers  anticipated  an  increase 
in  investment  expenditures  of  le.ss  than 
4  iiercent  above  the  1966  level. 

New  orders  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  January  1967  were  below  tiie 
level  of  new  orders  in  the  preceding 
September.  In  addition,  shipments  of 
filled  orders  exceeded  new  orders  during 
January,  and  the  backlogs  of  unfilled 
orders  were  shortened  for  the  first  time 
since  June  1963. 

In  1966  the  lengthy  order  backlogs 
of  domestic  producers  of  capital  equip- 
ment made  some  purchasers  turn  to 
overseas  suppliers  from  w  hom  they  could 
expect  substantially  earlier  deliveries 
than  they  could  from  domestic  produc- 
ers. As  a  result  imports  of  capital 
equipment   increased   by   an   aveiagc   of 


13  percent  a  quarter  in  1965  and  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1966.  This  clearly  ag- 
gravated the  already  serious  ba!ance-of- 
payments  problem.  Since  the  suspen- 
sion period  began,  however,  domestic 
producers  have  found  themselves  in  a 
substantially  improved  position  to  fill 
such  orders.  The  4-percent  rise  in  cap- 
ital equipment  imports  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1966  was  a  sharp  drop  from 
the  increases  during  the  preceding  seven 
quarters.  The  administration  has  re- 
ported that  the  slower  increase  in  capital 
imports  reflects,  in  part,  deliveries  of 
orders  placed  earlier  in  1966  and  a  de- 
cline in  new  orders. 

REJTORArlON    OF     THE     I.NVE.STMENT    CREDIT     AND 
ACCELER\TED   DEPRECI.ATION 

Tlic  bill  approved  by  Congress  pro- 
vided a  December  31,  1967.  date  for  ter- 
mination of  the  suspensions  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  suspensions  were 
indeed  temporary  in  nature.  It  was 
never  intended,  liowever,  that  these  sus- 
pensions should  remain  in  effect  beyond 
the  time  that  they  were  actually  needed. 
Tlie  language  of  the  committee  report 
made  this  clear  when  it  stated: 

If  miUt.iry  rcqiiirenients  ni  southeast  Asia 
should  decrease  before  January  1,  1968.  or 
If  for  some  other  reason  it  should  become 
apparent  th.it  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  and  suspension  of  tlie  use  of  tlie  ac- 
celerated depreciation  methods  with  respect 
to  buildings  are  no  longer  nece.'-sary  to  re- 
strain inflation,  the  Congress  can  proniplly 
terminate  the  suspensions.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  indlc.it cd  tliat  it  would  recom- 
mend terminating  the  suspension  period  be- 
fore JariU.iry  1.  1968,  under  such  conditions. 

Thus  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  bill  pa.ssed  last  fall  that  we 
should  now  restore  the  suspended  tax 
provisions. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PROVISIONS 

The  length  of  this  bill — you  know 
most  of  our  tax  bills  are  long,  bulky,  and 
heavy— belies  its  importance.  It  has 
only  two  provisions.  The  first  termi- 
nates the  suspensions  of  the  investment 
credit  and  of  accelerated  depreciation 
on  certain  real  property  after  March  9, 
1967.  This  was  the  day  the  President 
announced  he  would  recommend  the 
restoration  of  these  provisions  to  the 
Congress. 

Restoration  of  the  suspension  provi- 
sion after  March  9,  1967,  will — under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  passed  last  year — auto- 
matically place  in  effect  the  new,  higher 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  investment 
credit  which  may  be  claimed  in  one 
year.  This  means  that  for  the  taxable 
years  beginning  after  March  9,  taxpay- 
ers will  be  limited  to  total  credits  equal 
to  50  percent,  rather  than  25  percent, 
of  their  tax  liability  in  excess  of  S25,C00. 
For  taxable  years  which  include  this 
date  tlie  limitation  will  be  computed  by 
a  computation  involving  the  25-percent 
limit  weighted  by  the  number  of  days 
ill  the  year  throu'Jh  March  9,  and  a  com- 
putation involving  the  50-percent  limit 
weighted  by  the  number  of  days  after 
March  9. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill  de- 
lines  the  su.spension  period  property.  As 
introduced,  the  bill  would  have  denied 
the  investment  credit  or  accelerated 
depreciatioi.     as    the    case    may    be,    to 
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property  ordered  any  time  during  the 
suspension  period — that  is  the  period 
from  October  10,  1966,  through  March 
9,  1967.  A  machine  ordered  on  March 
9  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  credit 
regardless  of  when  it  was  delivered. 
That  machine  ordered  on  March  10 
would  have  been  eligible  for  credit  re- 
gardless of  when  it  was  delivered. 

Your  committee  discussed  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  rule  at  great  length. 
It  became  obvious  that  such  a  rule  would 
be  extremely  burdensome  for  taxpayers 
to  understand  and  to  comply  with.  It 
would  be  burdensome  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  too.  One  member  of 
the  committee  described  the  results 
from  this  rule  as  being  like  a  can  of 
worms. 

For  example,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  devise  a  rule  which  based  on  orders 
would  enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  determine  without  unreasonable 
effort  the  proper  treatment  of  an  order 
placed  before  March  10  that  is  later 
canceled  and  then  resubmitted — impos- 
sible, that  is,  while  also  protecting  the 
taxpayers  who  have  canceled  orders  for 
legitimate  reasons. 

Because  of  the  difficulties,  your  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  definition  of 
suspension  period  property  for  purposes 
of  the  investment  credit  to  limit  it  in  the 
case  of  property  ordered  during  the  sus- 
pension period  to  property  that  was  also 
delivered  during  that  period.  In  the  case 
of  construction  begun  by  a  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period,  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  basis  which  is  attributable  to 
the  construction  during  the  suspension 
period  will  be  denied  the  investment 
credit.  This  construction  rule  applies 
also  to  the  case  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion whether  the  property  is  constructed 
by  the  taxpayer  or  by  someone  else. 

We  are  provided  today,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson]  point- 
ed out  during  the  consideration  of  the 
rule,  with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
once  more  that  Congress  can  act  ex- 
peditiously on  a  tax  matter  which  has 
important  economic  implications.  The 
President  announced  that  he  would  re- 
quest a  restoration  of  these  provisions 
exactly  a  week  ago  today.  I  introduced 
the  bill  at  almost  this  same  hour  a  week 
ago  today.  During  that  brief  time,  the 
committee  heard  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  solicited  testimony  from 
interested  parties,  discussed  the  bill  at 
some  length  in  committee,  and  reached  a 
decision  in  time  to  bring  the  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

This  rapid  action  is  especially  attribut- 
able to  the  cooperation  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  hearing  us.  without  having 
before  it  a  committee  report  on  the  bill 
and  hearing  us  without  having  before 
it  amended  the  bill  itself. 

Of  course,  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  fully  understand  that 
this  type  of  action  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  future 
action  and  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
committee  to  follow  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach if,  and  when,  we  have  to  ask  the 
Congress  to  consider  any  increase  in 
rates  of  taxes.  We  will  use  deliberate 
time  in  considering  these  matters  and  do 
not  expect  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 


ask  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  repeat 
this  very  kind  treatment  of  us  in  other 
measures  arising  during  the  course  of  this 
Congress.  We  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  we  are  not  going  to  impose  upon  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  this  respect,  ex- 
cept in  emergency  situations. 

In  the  face  of  this  and  other  recent 
demonstrations,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  others  to  main- 
tain that  congressional  action  delays  fis- 
cal measures  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
President  must  be  given  discretionary 
authority  to  vary  tax  rates. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  of  no  convincing 
reason  why  we  should  not  restore  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  use  of 
accelerated  depreciation  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  necessitated  their  suspension,  in 
my  opinion,  have  abated.  I  urge  prompt 
approval,  therefore,  of  the  bill  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Ciiaiiman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
question  is  on  the  matter  of  the  form  of 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  credit. 
Of  course,  I  favor  the  bill,  so  much  so 
that  I  introduced  the  bill  myself  in  order 
to  lielp  sponsor  it. 

However,  the  question  arises  as  to  why, 
in  the  same  fiscal  year,  we  treat  tax- 
payers differently.  Actually  the  busi- 
nessmen who  went  ahead  and  invested 
without  this  Ux  credit  have  helped  the 
economy.  Wiry  did  we  not  go  back  and 
repeal  what  we  did  initially,  so  we  would 
be  treating  all  taxpayers  alike?  The 
way  the  bill  is  some  people  get  it  and 
some  people  do  not.  The  brave  ones  in 
business  who  invest^ed  anyway  are  the 
ones  who  are  now  going  to  be  penalized. 

So  we  have  the  faucet  turned  on. 
turned  off,  and  turned  on  again.  I  think 
Congress  should  take  the  position  that 
if  the  businessmen  acted  well  and  if  the 
economy  has  leveled  off  and  it  turns  out 
that  a  drastic  measure  was  not  needed, 
we  ought  to  restore  the  credit  to  them  so 
they  will  be  in  the  position  they  would 
have  been,  had  we  not  suspended  the 
credit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  want  to  point  out 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  is  that 
we  denied  the  use  of  the  credit  during 
this  5-month  period  because  we  did  not 
wiint  businesses  to  go  forward  with  in- 
vestments. To  give  them  a  credit  now. 
would  be  favoring  them  for  doing  some- 
thing that  Congress  did  not  want  them  to 
do  during  the  5-month  period.  The 
committee  considered  this  very  carefully 
and  decided  it  was  much  better  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  the  way  we  are  here, 
rather  than  to  ask  the  Congress  for  out- 
right repeal  of  the  previous  action.  We 
thought  it  would  discriminate  against 
those  people  who  actually  refrained  from 
investing  as  we  asked  them  to  do.  since 
they  in  no  event  could  get  a  credit  during 
this  period. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.      I    express    a    concern    which 


many  Members  apparently  have  which 
involves  tne  relationship  between  the  ac- 
tion cont-emplated  today  and  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge on  income  tax  in  the  days  ahead, 
and  the  quandry  as  to  how  the  action 
today  might  be  related  to  a  surtax  which 
might  become  necessary  because  of  the 
stimiilation  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to 
relate  this  to  any  action  on  the  matter  to 
which  the  gentleman  is  referring.  We 
have  no  specific  request  before  the  Con- 
gress on  this  yet.  So  far  we  liave  only 
the  general  statement  of  the  President 
that  he  will  in  time  ask  us  to  consider 
some  type  of  surtax  increase  on  both  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  through  the 
submission  of  material  on  this  at  some 
later  date.  I  have  no  idea  what  time 
later  on  in  the  year  the  administration 
will  indicate  what  it  believes  is  the  de- 
sirable thing  to  do. 

Whether  or  not  circumstances  later  on 
will  justify  action  by  the  Congress  upon 
this  matter.  I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Is  the  gentleman  in  a 
position  to  estimate  how  much  this  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  if  this  suspension 
had  continued  throughout  the  entire  15- 
month  period,  the  Government  would 
probably  have  picked  up  around  $1,805 
million  that  would  have  been  taken 
through  the  use  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  pro- 
visions. This  does  not  include  the  effect 
of  the  automatic  shift  in  effective  date 
for  tiie  50-percent  limit.  Terminating 
the  suspension  periods  at  the  end  of  5 
months  and  making  the  changes  I  have 
referred  to  with  resjiect  to  deliveries  after 
Marcli  9.  means  that  $1,655  million  of 
this  prior  pickup  will  be  lost.  We  will 
still  pick  up  $150  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  consumed  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  now  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  commitments  this  evening 
and  we  have  not  only  this  bill,  but 
another  bill  .scheduled.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  fact  that  the  House  has  before  it 
today  legislation  cari-ying  out — at  least 
as  far  as  the  fundamental  principle  is 
concerned — a  request  from  the  President 
which  we  received  just  1  week  ago.  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  act  expeditiously  and  yet 
with  thoroughness.  It  refutes  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  would  have  the  Con- 
gress delegate  more  and  more  authority 
to  the  executive  on  the  grounds  that  the 
processes  of  the  Congress  are  too  cum- 
bersome. 

As  the  chairman  has  mentioned,  not 
only  did  the  committee  meet  on  this 
matter,  but  we  held  hearings  on  it  and 
spent  a  considerable  period  of  time  m 
executive  session.  We  amended  the  pro- 
posal as  it  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Execu- 
tive. We  have  before  us  today.  I  be- 
lieve, a  good  bill.  The  House  will  act 
on  it  today  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 
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I  support  reinstatement  of  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

I  believe  I  should  point  out,  however, 
that  as  we  look  to  the  Executive  for 
leadership  in  det-crmining  policy  in  the 
fiscal  area  and  tax  area,  in  these  very 
difficult  times,  we  have  what  I  would 
call  a  yo-yo  tax  policy:  Up  one  day,  down 
the  next:  down  one  day,  up  the  next. 

We  are  asked  to  take  action  here 
which  has  the  effect,  at  least,  of  reducing 
taxes  for  some  of  our  people,  while  we 
also  have  pending  for  the  Executive  a 
request  that  by  July  1  wo  increase  the 
taxes  for  all  of  our  people.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  seem  to  know  which 
way  to  go. 

But  in  thi.s  bill,  at  least.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  abandoned  one  aspect  of  tax 
tinkering  to  influence  the  economy.  We 
abandon  the  tinkering  that  we  did  last 
September.  When  the  .suspension  legis- 
lation was  before  the  Congress  last  fall, 
many  of  us  expressed  our  concern  over 
this  kind  of  fiscal  action.  Now  we  have 
corrected  it. 

My  grandfather  once  told  me:  "Son, 
you  are  going  to  make  mistakes,  but  if 
you  learn  by  them,  you  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  chalk  them  up  as  a  mis- 
take. You  can  chalk  them  up  as  ex- 
perience." 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  chalk 
up  the  situation  today— in  relation  to  our 
action  of  last  fall — as  an  experience,  and 
that  we  will  lenrn  from  that  experience. 

The  bnsic  thine  I  hope  that  we  will 
learn  is  the  Inadvisability  of  using  our 
tax  laws  as  a  methcd  of  tinkering  with 
and  or  influencing  the  economy  from  one 
season  to  the  next.  I  certainly  join  my 
chairman  in  what  he  said  about  the  un- 
desirability  of  having  taxes  go  up  and 
down  like  hemlines  to  meet  seasonal — I 
forget  the  phrase  the  chairman  u.sed 

Mr.  MrLIJ=5.  For  the  i)urpose  of  mak- 
ing the  merchandise  more  salable. 

Mr.  BYRNFS  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  for 
the  purpoFe  of  making  the  merchandise 
more  salable.  I  certainly  want  to  join 
the  chclrmpn  100  percent  in  that.  I  be- 
lieve he  knows  he  will  have  my  full  co- 
operation in  avoiding  that  kind  of 
situation 

Mr.  JONA.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  V.'isconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  centleman  frnm  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree.  I  hope  we  will 
learn  a  lesson,  but  we  are  not  learning  it 
verj'  fast,  because  I  recall  a  similar  inci- 
dent when  we  enjoyed  the  shortest  tax 
cut  in  histor>-.  I  believe  it  was  a  2-month 
period  that  we  enjoyed  a  reduction  in  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  then  restored  them. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  even 
recall  that  we  passed  a  bill  at  one  time 
to  reduce  taxes,  and  it  cnme  back  from 
the  Senate  ?s  a  tax  increase  bill,  and 
it  went  into  efTect  as  a  tax  increase  bill. 
So  we  moved  very  readily  at  that  time 
in  a  shift  of  position  but  the  situation 
was  different  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi-sconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  understand  my 
fiiend  from  North  Carolina,  I  thought 
he  was  talking  about  the  tax  adjustment 
b:ll  of  1966. 


Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct;  when  we 
eliminated  certain  excise  taxes  on  cer- 
tain items,  such  as  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service,  one  fall,  and  then  re- 
instated them  the  following  February. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  1965  we  did  pass  legis- 
lation taking  off  all  excise  taxes  except 
those  in  the  cases  of  automobiles  and 
telephone  service,  and  we  scheduled  a 
reduction  of  those  over  a  period  of  time, 
so  that  those  taxes  would  be  eliminated, 
all  except  one,  on  automobiles.  Then  we 
did,  in  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966, 
revert  back  to  the  1965  rates  that  were 
applicable  to  those  two  matters. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  demon- 
strating, is,  probably  we  are  not  always 
consistent.  Nevertheless,  in  most  of 
these  cases  one  can  find  some  basic  un- 
derlying reason  why  Congress  did  make 
the  shift  or  did  change  its  posture  and 
po.sition.    I  find  no  such  reason  today. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
point  out  in  discussing  this  legislation, 
and  I  will  do  it  \ery  bi iefiv.  Let  us  re- 
view .some  of  the  major  legislation  we 
have  had  before  us  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

It  ;s  very  interesting  to  note,  I  believe, 
that  we  have  had  three  emergency  bills 
before  us  of  significance,  in  addition  to 
the  bill  we  passed  only  a  few  minutes 
ago  providing  a  sus^plernental  increase  in 
appr  ipriations  for  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  only  ot'ier  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  have  been  before  the  House 
have  all  had  their  underlying  cause  in 
the  fact  that  wc  have  been  spending  far 
beyond  our  means,  our  capacity,  and  our 
ability  to  pay  tiic  bills. 

Wl'.at  was  the  first  big  bill  we  had? 
It  was  the  debt-ceiling  bill.  Why  did  we 
have  to  face  that  emergency?  We  had 
to  pass  that  bill  within  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  weeks.  It  was  an  emergency. 
Why?  Because  our  expenditures  were 
going  on  and  up  way  beyond  our  capac- 
ity or  our  willingness  to  pay  for  them. 

Then  on  yesterday  we  had  a  bill  be- 
fore us  that  the  administration  also  la- 
beled as  an  emergency  measure  that  this 
Congress  had  to  pa.ss.  What  was  the 
underlying  cause  for  that  bill?  Our  bal- 
ance-of-payinents  problem.  Follow  that 
just  one  step  further.  Why  is  there  an 
emergency  in  our  balance  of  payments? 
Because  the  Government  is  spending 
overseas  in  excess  of  what  we  can  earn 
overseas  through  private  resources.  So 
again  it  is  the  administration's  spending 
that  brought  about  the  emergency. 

Now  we  arc  here  again  today  sus- 
pending legislation  pa.se.sd  only  a  few 
months  ago  on  the  basis  of  an  emer- 
gency— that  it  was  necessary  as  a  tool  to 
fight  inflation.  At  the  heart  of  that  in- 
flation was  the  huge  spending  going  on 
and  the  huge  deficits  being  created  by 
the  administration. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  none  of 
these  actions  really  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  and  that  we  have  taken 
here  go  to  the  roots  of  the  problem.  They 
all  deal  with  .symptoms.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you.  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
admini.stration,  that  all  of  us  must  put 
more  attention  than  we  have  put  today 
on  the  absolute  essentiality  of  cutting 
and  cutting  deep  in  the  propo.scd  and 


projected  areas  of  expenditures  that  are 
before  the  Congress. 

Last  September  when  the  suspension 
of  the  Investment  credit  provision  was 
before  the  House  I  pointed  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  inflationary  was  the  huge 
expenditures  the  Congress  was  author- 
izing. I  said  then  that  unless  something 
was  done  and  done  quickly,  Ciovemment 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967  might 
well  exceed  $127  billion.  Yes.  Then  last 
Januai->'  we  were  told  by  the  President 
in  his  new  budget  message  that  expendi- 
tuies  would  approximate  $127  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

I  would  warn  you  today  that  we  face  a 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1967  that  will  exceed 
$13  billion.  And  for  the  year  1968,  for 
which  we  now  have  responsibility  for 
making  appropriations  there  is  already 
projected  a  deficit  that  will  also  exceed 
$13  billion.  It  will  go  far  above  that, 
too,  unless  we  put  our  minds,  our  efforts, 
and  determination  to  maintaining  some 
kind  of  restraint  on  expenditures.  Un- 
less we  take  action  to  cut  these  expendi- 
tures, or  to  increase  taxes,  you  are  going 
to  have  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1968  of 
something  in  excejs  of  $15  billion. 

Now,  just  because  we  pass  this  bill  to- 
day and  reinstate  the  investment  cred- 
it, should  not  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  we  are  out  of  the  woods  so  far 
as  our  inflationary  problems  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  not.  You  can  see  the 
problems  all  around  you  If  you  look  for 
them.  The  slack  in  the  economy  is  evi- 
dent, but  with  inflation  goin7  on  at  the 
same  time.  Unices  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  unless  the  Government,  of 
which  you  and  I  are  a  part,  do  our  utmost 
to  hold  down  the  requests  for  new  pro- 
grams and  the  expenditures  of  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  funds,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  this  inflationar>'  spiral. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
bill  does  not  mean  that  we  are  out  of 
the  woods. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  proposition  to  which  we  had  better 
put  our  minds,  and  what  the  admin- 
istration should  put  its  mind  to,  is  a 
method  of  devising  an  attack  against 
the  basic  causes  of  our  troubles,  rather 
than  these  hit-and-miss  schemes  that 
are  only  dcsifined  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  its  problem. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Con'.\ble]. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  of  this  House 
thought,  when  we  suspended  the  opera- 
tion of  the  7-perccnt  investment  tax 
credit  last  October,  that  we  would  be 
back  within  5  months  reimposin^  the 
credit  at  the  request  of  the  President. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  credit 
does  encourage  captial  investment,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  factors  a  business- 
man will  consider  in  deciding  whether 
his  investment  is  likely  to  be  profitable. 
The  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasurj',  in  ap- 
pearing before  our  committee,  assured 
us  that  he  did  not  look  on  the  credit  as 
a  device  to  be  used  cyclically,  evei-y  time 
the  basic  statistics  of  our  economy  show 
a  slight  change.    He  said  that  condi- 
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tions  were  so  unusual  last  fall,  and  I 
suppose  he  was  referring  to  high  inter- 
est rates  and  the  superheat  in  the  capi- 
tal investment  market,  that  he  felt  jus- 
tified in  supporting  at  that  time  the 
unusual  step  of  tinkering  with  what  has 
become  a  basic  paU  of  our  tax  law.  Let 
me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  I  will  be  inclined  to 
vote  for  this  kind  of  temporary  suspen- 
sion again.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  decision  last  fall  was  made  on  in- 
complete economic  evidence.  No  matter 
how  many  statistics  are  adduced,  I  think 
most  of  us  are  going  to  feel  when  we  look 
at  the  sum  total  of  our  actions  last  Oc- 
tober and  today,  that  we  have  been  used 
in  an  inappropriate  effort  to  manipulate 
the  economy.  Perhaps  the  suspension 
had  some  effect — I  know  the  President 
claims  it  did — but  personally  I  am  not 
going  to  be  inclined  to  go  along  so  read- 
ily again  with  this  kind  of  government 
manipulation. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  suspension  was 
a  short-term  exception  in  our  tax  law. 
Business  has  to  plan  on  a  longer  term 
basis.  To  have  the  suspension  in  effect 
for  less  than  5  months  creates  a  discrim- 
inatory impact  on  any  business  which 
makes  its  capital  plans  on  a  reasonably 
long-term  basis. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  personally  glad 
that  the  committee  has  applied  the  same 
rules  to  the  reimposition  of  the  credit  as 
were  applied  when  the  credit  was  first 
put  into  effect.  Simply  stated  this 
means  that  a  machine  delivered  after 
March  9  will  be  eligible  for  the  credit 
even  though  it  was  ordered  prior  to 
March  9.  This  gives  an  element  of  ret- 
roactivity to  our  revocation  of  the  sus- 
pension. 

But  far  beyond  the  unequal  impact  of 
the  law  if  there  were  no  element  of  retro- 
activity, the  most  compelling  problem 
facing  us  in  the  committee  was  the  prob- 
lem of  enforcement.  If  an  order  placed 
during  the  suspension  period  had  not  yet 
resulted  in  a  delivery,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  reinstitution  of  the  credit  now 
would  be  cancellation  of  that  oi-der  and 
its  replacement  in  modified  form  after  a 
period  of  time  or  with  a  different  com- 
pany. A  businessman  who  had  not  yet 
received  delivery  could  not  afford  not  to 
try  to  make  some  effort  at  tax  avoidance. 
The  law  could  not  have  been  drawn 
which  would  have  successfully  closed  the 
loophole  of  cancellation  and  our  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  have  been  em- 
broiled in  an  impossible  and  chaotic  sit- 
uation. By  making  delivery  the  basic 
criterion  in  detei-mining  whether  or  not 
the  ci'edit  is  available,  the  committee  has 
cut  a  Gordian  knot  and  avoided  a  chaos 
of  canceled  and  replaced  orders  in  the 
machine  tool  industry. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  this  House  will 
support  the  committee  solution.  While 
it  is  not  perfect,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  and 
the  least  likely  to  cause  mischief,  of  all 
the  possible  formulae  for  reimposing  this 
much-used  credit  in  the  tax  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison). 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chanman,  I  take 
this  time  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to 
comment.    The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 


sin will  recall  that  back  in  1962  some 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least — 
and  I  was  one  of  those — were  opposed 
to  the  original  enactment  of  the  so-called 
investment  tax  credit  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  tax  gimmick  of  sorts,  and  that 
a  better  alternative  to  the  establishment 
of  such  a  credit — which  would  provide 
a  windfall  to  some  enterprises,  but  not 
to  others — would  be  for  us  to  work 
toward  a  broad  revision  and  updating  of 
the  procedures  governing  the  deprecia- 
tion of  capital  investments. 

For  those  of  us  who  so  voted,  then, 
it  might  seem  we  are  in  a  bit  of  a  quan- 
dary now.  However,  as  I  understand  the 
present  situation,  and  this  is  what  I 
would  like  the  gentlemen  to  comment 
upon,  we  are  not  now  really  voting  on 
the  merits,  so  to  speak,  of  the  investment 
credit  procedure,  and  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity here  to  consider  any  possible  al- 
ternative to  it — do  we?  But  we  are 
considering  only  the  question  of  when 
the  investment  credit  provision  will  go 
back  into  effect,  which  is  either  auto- 
matically on  next  January  1,  or  else  on 
March  9  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct.  I  took  the 
same  position  back  in  1962.  In  fact,  I 
believe  today  that  the  investment  credit 
is  a  gimmick,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
a  more  realistic  and  more  liberal  depre- 
ciation policy.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
that  we  have  before  us  today.  The  issue 
before  us  today  concerns  the  date  that 
the  investment  credit  goes  back  into 
effect.  As  the  law  stands  today  it  auto- 
matically would  go  into  effect  on  January 
1.  We  have  to  act  today  or  we  will 
be  creating  a  situation  where  there  will 
be  a  complete  drying  up  of  orders  for 
new  equipment  and  machinery  as  we 
move  toward  January  1.  Some  of  that 
has  already  occurred,  and  it  will  occur 
to  a  greater  extent  as  we  move  closer 
and  closer  to  January  1.  Therefore, 
it  is  absolutely  essential,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  we  are  going  to  avoid  what  the  admin- 
istration calls  an  air  pocket — a  period 
where  people  simply  put  off  completely 
the  purchase  of  capital  goods — that  we 
act  today. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  making  this 
comment. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
glaring  examples  of  improvising  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  by  the  "off  again,  on 
again"  Johnson  administration,  is  set 
forth  here  for  your  consideration. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  7-percent  Invest- 
ment Credit  and  Accelerated  Deprecia- 
tion Act  for  the  puiTose  of  stimulating 
the  economy.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a 
financial  offset  approximating  the  cost 
of  replacement,  as  against  the  historical 
value,  of  business  equipment.  Spiraling 
inflation  was  necessitating  $1.50  to  re- 
place $1  worth  of  the  historical  value  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  I  opposed  the 
original  legislation  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  Government  subsidy,  and  I  would 
have  much  preferred  a  realistic  depre- 
ciation schedule  comparable  to  that 
which  obtains  in  competitive  foreign 
countries.  The  legislation  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  stimulating  the  economy. 

Last  year  the  administration  thought 
that  the  economy  should  be  cooled  off  a 


bit,  and  requested  Congress  to  suspend 
the  investment  credit  for  a  period  of  15 
months,  even  though  business  planning 
and  financing  had  been  made  in  reliance 
upon  this  investment  credit.  I  vigorously 
opposed  the  suspension  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Government  was  breaking  faiih 
with  the  business  community.  I  joined 
with  four  other  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  fihng 
a  vigorous  minority  report  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  impact  of 
this  suspension  would  fall  in  the  early 
spring  of  1967,  and  economic  indicators 
showed  that  there  would  be  a  real  down- 
turn in  business  by  that  time.  The 
minority  report  also  pointed  out  that  the 
administration  had  defended  the  invest- 
ment credit  earlier  in  the  same  year, 
when  a  Member  of  the  Senate  had  sug- 
gested its  repeal. 

At  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  clearly  stated : 

Tlie  Investment  credit  is  a  sound,  long- 
range  measure  which  provides  incentives  for 
expansion  and  modernization  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  credit  encourages  tech- 
nological advance  and  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  processes,  which  increase  our 
productivity  and  enable  the  economy  to  de."*! 
with  the  periodic  wage  increases  which  are 
characteristic  of  our  economy  without  price 
increases.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  making 
investment  here  more  attractive,  the  credit 
helps  us  to  deal  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Thus  the  administration  assured  the 
business  community  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  suspending  or  repealing  the  in- 
vestment credit.  Six  months  later,  tlie 
administration  requested  Congress  to 
suspend  this  credit  as  of  a  date  certain, 
catching  the  business  and  financial 
commmiity  completely  unaware.  The 
suspension  set  up  a  complicated  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  determined 
who  would  be  permitted  to  take  these 
credits. 

I  predicted  at  that  time,  and  reaffirmed 
that  prediction  in  December  1966,  that 
one  of  the  first  tax  bills  that  would  come 
out  of  our  committee  in  1967  would  be 
the  repeal  of  the  Suspension  Act.  as  the 
administration  would  discover  what  a 
mistake  it  had  made.  Less  than  2  weeks 
ago.  the  President  sent  a  message  re- 
questing the  repeal  of  the  suspension. 
Our  committee  was  in  the  middle  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  social  security  revi- 
sions. Because  of  the  economic  crisis, 
social  security  hearings  were  postponed 
for  2  days  while  our  committee  ham- 
mered out  a  repeal  of  this  unfortunate 
legislation. 

The  President  indicated  that  the  econ- 
omy was  now  strong  enough  to  permit 
the  repeal  and  at  no  time  admitted  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  first  place. 
The  Secretai-j-  of  the  Treasury  told  our 
committee  that  there  was  no  economic 
crisis  and  that  the  suspension  had  not 
been  a  revenue  bill,  but  rather  an  eco- 
nomic control  bill.  But  he  concluded  his 
formal  statement  before  our  committee 
as  follows: 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  the  need 
for  prompt,  favorable  action  on  H  R.  6950. 
Delay  will  only  do  harm  to  the  economy, 
and  the  more  delay  the  more  the  harm — 

Admitting  the  seriously  adverse  effect 
of  the  suspension.  How  can  business  in 
America  make  long-range  plans  In  such 
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an  "off  again 
climate? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
seen,  fit  to  bring  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  before  the  House  so  promptly. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  measure  is 
necessary.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  see  fit 
to  pass  it  today  and  that  the  Senate  will 
also  act  soon  on  its  companion  version. 
This  Nation's  business  community  is 
the  foundation  of  the  country's  econ- 
omy. Without  a  strong  and  vital  busi- 
ness climate  our  economy  suffers.  The 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
some  months  ago  was  a  staggering  blow 
to  many  industries. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that 
H.R.  6950  incorporates  the  main  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5510  which  I  introduced 
in  the  House  on  February  15.  One  of  the 
most  adversely  affected  industries  from 
the  suspension  of  the  tax  credit  were  the 
railroad  rolling  stock  manufacturers, 
suppliers  and  purchasers. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  passed  most 
of  the  railroad  rolling  stock  manufac- 
turers will  have  to  put  into  effect  layoffs 
of  great  numbers  of  workmen  and  some 
will  have  to  close  down  completely  for 
many  months.  Immediately  after  the 
suspension  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit,  orders  for  new  railroad  cars  and 
locomotives  dropped  sharply. 

Statistics  show  that  carbullders  ex- 
pect to  receive  orders  for  no  more  than 
16.127  freight  cars  during  1967.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  80.047  ordered 
in  1966.  At  the  same  time  orders  for  lo- 
comotives during  1967  are  expected  to 
decline  over  85  percent  from  the  1966 
level. 

My  bill.  H.R.  5510,  would  have  re- 
Instated  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  for  firms  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase of  railroad  rolling  stock.  Since 
this  purpose  will  be  fully  accomplished 
by  the  passage  of  H  R.  6950  today.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr,  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6950,  which  re- 
stores the  investment  tax  credit  and  the 
use  and  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. 

At  the  time,  on  September  30,  1966, 
that  the  original  ill-conceived  proposal 
was  made  to  suspend  this  Investment 
credit,  I  opposed  it. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Con'Cressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  112.  part  18,  page  24569: 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  for  his  excellent  eco- 
nomic and  financial  analysl.<!,  a  copy  of  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  White  House. 

I  would  only  want  to  add  that,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  unhealthy  brake  on  our  economy 
Which  this  bill  conceived  suspension  of  In- 
vestment credit  may  bring  at  this  time,  the 
failure  to  include  an  exception  for  Invest- 
ment In  eqaipmi'nt  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
air.  water,  and  noise  pollution.  Is  Just  one 
more  reason  for  opposing  H.R.  17607. 

It  gives  me  no  pride  to  say  that  in  this 
case.  I  was  right  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  clearly  wrong. 

It  is  the  country  that  is  the  loser  when 
the  President  acts  unwisely,  but  his  rec- 
ognition at  this  time  of  his  error  should 
certainly  be  accepted  by  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us  sets 


a  date  of  March  9,  1967,  which  will  sim- 
ply create  problems  of  allocation  be- 
tween October  10,  1966,  and  the  date 
chosen. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  vote  for  a  bill  which 
would  cut  Federal  revenues  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  at  a  time  when 
our  expenditures  are  mounting  because 
of  our  military  involvements.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  who  decry  deficits  should 
now  be  willing  to  exhibit  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility which  they  constantly  talk 
about,  but  not  so  frequently  practice. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
our  inflationary  perils  are  at  an  end  and 
I  am  not  about  to  support  a  bill  which 
would  push  up  the  prices  which  our 
American  people  must  pay. 

Mr.  tX)LE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
favor  the  objectives  of  H.R.  6950.  which 
would  reinstate  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  for  equipment  Investment 
which.  In  my  opinion,  was  unwisely  sus- 
pended by  the  Congress  on  September 
30,  1966.  I  voted  against  suspending 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  certain 
cases. 

The  tax  credit,  initially  enacted  in 
1962,  lets  a  business  subtract  from  its 
otherwise  final  tax  bill  up  to  7  percent 
of  its  new  investment  in  equipment:  for 
utilities,  the  "redit  Is  generally  3  percent. 
Accelerated  depreciation,  dating  from 
1954,  allows  a  business  to  deduct  from 
taxable  income  larger  amounts  of  its 
investment  In  buildings  in  the  early  years 
of  their  useful  lives  than  in  the  later 
yenrs. 

The  urgency,  which  now  brings  this 
measure  to  the  House  floor,  is  certainly 
strong  evidence  that  the  action  taken 
last  September  was  111  advised.  In  my 
opinion,  the  committee  has  acted  wisely 
in  adopting-  an  amendment  that  gener- 
ally will  allow  taxpayers  to  claim  tax 
breaks  for  items  ordered  during  the  sus- 
pension period,  which  began  last  October 
10,  but  which  were  not  delivered  and 
placed  in  .service  until  on  or  after  March 
10. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  Jtrongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  6950  which 
proposes  to  reinstate  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  equipment  in- 
vestment which  was  suspended  by  the 
Congress  last  September  without  my 
support. 

This  tax  credit.  Initially  enacted  into 
law  in  1962,  permits  business  a  7-percent 
tax  credit  on  its  investment  in  new 
equipment.  The  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion provisions  allows  taxable  deductions 
of  business  investments  in  buildings  and 
real  property  during  the  earlier  period 
of  usefulness  rather  than  over  a  longer 
protracted  period  of  time. 

The  urgency  under  which  this  meas- 
ure is  now  being  presented  to  the  House 
for  action  is  positive  evidence  that  the 
action  by  the  Congress  taken  last  Sep- 
tember was  ill  advised.  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
acted  both  wisely  and  expeditiously  in 
adopting  an  amendment  that  will  permit 
taxpayers  to  claim  tax  breaks  for  items 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period 
beginning  last  October  10,  but  not  de- 
livered or  placed  In  service  until  March 
10,  1967,  or  later. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  September  I  joined  some 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  bill  to  suspend  the  investment 
credit  and  the  provision  for  accelerated 
depreciation  on  new  buildings.  I  did 
this  with  some  misgivings,  but  it  was  scM 
to  me  by  the  administration  as  part  of  a 
"package"  that  the  administration  was 
offering  to  relieve  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  that  sit- 
uation, I  felt  obligated  to  buy  the 
"package."    That  was  a  mistake. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  package,  the 
administration  said  that  it  was  cutting 
back  on  some  S3  billion  in  Government 
expenditures.  No  one  could  tell  us  then 
what  expenditures  were  being  cut  back, 
where  the  $3  billion  would  come  from, 
or  what  the  expenditures  would  be  after 
the  cutback. 

In  spite  of  repeated  questioning,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  both  stuck  to  the  orig- 
inal estimates  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fi.scal  1967,  which  showed  expendi- 
tures of  $112  billion. 

After  Congress  had  acted— and  after 
the  November  elections—  the  adminis- 
tration was  still  sticking  to  its  original 
estimates.  It  was  not  until  late  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  wh^n  the  President 
was  required  to  submit  a  new  budget  to 
the  Congress,  that  we  were  told  expendi- 
tures would  not  be  $112  billion— as  orig- 
inally estimated — but  would  be  approxi- 
mately S127  billion. 

Furthermore,  we  were  then  told  that 
expenditures  would  not  be  leveling  off 
at  this  figure,  but  would  increase  to  at 
least  $135  billion  for  fi.scal  1968.  If  we 
add  to  this  another  $5  billion  which  the 
administration  plans  to  raise  through 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates — 
and  which  does  not  show  up  as  an  ex- 
penditure when  money  is  spent — we  are 
talking  about  a  budget  of  $140  billion 
for  fiscal  1968. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  was  made  a 
scapegoat.  We  certainly  looked  foolish 
when  we  suspended  the  investment 
credit  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  $2 
to  $3  billion  in  capital  expenditures  by 
industry,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  increasing  its  expenditures, 
first  by  $15  billion  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
then  by  another  $10  or  $15  billion  for 
1968.  When  we  get  the  whole  picture, 
it  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  spend- 
ing by  business  is  not  what  created  the 
inflationary  pressures  last  fall. 

The  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  lo.ses  its  significance  when  we  look 
at  what  has  been  happening  to  expendi- 
tures in  the  Government  sector  of  the 
economy.  That  is  why  I  am  very  glad 
to  undo  what  was  done  last  fall.  Indus- 
try was  not  the  real  culprit.  It  was  the 
Government. 

I  hope,  however,  that  our  action  to- 
day will  not  be  misinterpreted.  Infla- 
tion is  still  a  problem.  It  will  be  so  long 
as  the  Government  continues  to  spend 
more  than  its  revenues.  In  fact,  it  is 
excessive  Government  spending  that  is 
occupying  most  of  the  attentinn  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  excessive  Government  spending 
that  keeps  us  busy  trying  to  plug  up  the 
dikes. 
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During  the  first  2  months  of  tliis  Con- 
gress, we  have  been  called  upon  to  raise 
the  debt  limit.  Why  was  that  necessary? 
Excessive  Government  spending. 

Only  yesterday,  we  enacted  a  bill  to 
extend  and  increase  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax.  I  supported  that  bill  only 
because  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
de.ncit  in  the  balance  of  payments  was 
critical.  Why  did  we  have  the  deficit? 
Excessive  Government  spending. 

The  administration  seeks  a  tax  in- 
crease by  July  1.  Why  is  a  tax  increase 
needed?  Excessive  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Unless  the  administration  is  willing  to 
cut  back  on  Government  spending — or 
unless  this  Congress  forces  such  action — 
this  will  not  be  the  last  time  that  we  will 
be  marching  up  the  hill  and  down  again. 
Inflation  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
But,  at  least  we  have  corrected  one  mis- 
take that  we  made  last  September.  I 
hope  now  that  the  Congress  will  direct 
its  attention  to  the  real  sources  of  our 
problems. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
bc?en  exactly  one  week  since  the  Presi- 
dent surprised  the  Nation  with  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  seek  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  7-percent  credit 
for  capital  investment.  The  following 
day,  the  stock  market  reacted  with  the 
largest  trading  volume  since  Black  Tues- 
day-, 1929.  Before  the  ticker  tape  had 
time  to  settle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury testified  in  behalf  of  the  President's 
proposal  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  and  now  the  House  is  pre- 
pared to  vote  upon  this  important 
matter. 

My  concern  today  is  that  by  hasty  re- 
instatement of  this  important  economic 
tool,  the  domestic  and  International 
money  markets  may  misinterpret  this 
action  as  a  change  in  our  basic  policy  to 
loosen  the  money  supply  and  lower  in- 
terest rates.  I  want  to  say  that  Secre- 
tary Fowler  has  given  me  emphatic  as- 
surances that  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  my  colleagues 
the  conditions  which  preceded  the  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  tax  credit  last 
October.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of 
1965  and  in  the  early  months  of  1966,  we 
watched  serious  dislocations  develop  in 
our  economy  as  corporate  spending  de- 
mands pushed  up  interest  rates  and  fed 
inflationary  pressures.  As  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  the  investment  credit 
stimulant  in  the  87th  Congress,  I  was 
reluctant  to  remove  this  remarkable  in- 
centive for  economic  growth. 

Starting  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  discount  rate  hike  to  4 '2  percent 
in  December  1965,  the  escalating  interest 
rates  were  rapidly  siphoning  money  out 
of  thrift  institutions  and  the  mortgage 
market.  As  a  Representative  from  our 
Nation's  No.  1  lumber-producing  State, 
I  was  acutely  aware  of  the  recession 
which  confronted  the  home  construc- 
ti-n  and  lumber  industries. 

In  letters  to  the  Wliite  House,  and  in 
numerous  conver.salions  with  adminis- 
tration and  Federal  Reserve  Board  offi- 
cials, I  urged  an  immediate  coordinated 
attack  on  the  tight-money  problem,  but 
to  no  avail.  In  July,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  suspend  the  investment  tax 
credit  as  part  of  my  Defense  Emergency 
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Tax  Act  of  1966.  At  that  time.  Interest 
rates  liad  reached  their  highest  level  in 
35  years,  the  fastest  6-month,  cost-of- 
living  rise  since  1958  had  occurred,  the 
mortgage  market  was  already  prohibitive 
for  home  buyers  and  sellers — with  a 
$15,000  mortgage  costing  $2,000  more 
than  the  previous  December,  the  17-per- 
cent corporate  gajD — the  difference  be- 
tween corporate  profits  after  taxes  and 
productivity — was  the  highest  in  years, 
and  such  critical  indicators  as  machine 
tool  orders  were  running  50  percent 
ahead  of  their  1965  pace. 

Growing  congressional  unrest  and  a 
gathering  awareness  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  their  exces- 
sive dependence  on  monetary  restraint 
to  control  the  inflationary  spiral  culmi- 
nated in  the  President's  proposal  Sep- 
tember 8  to  suspend  the  investment  tax 
credit.  By  this  time,  the  problem  was  so 
acute  that  the  administration  had  little 
difficulty  in  building  a  substantial  argu- 
ment for  the  suspension. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  stated: 

Our  machinery  and  equipment  Industries 
cannot  digest  the  demands  currently  thrust 
upon  them.  We  see  symptoms  of  strain  in 
growing  backlogs,  accelerating  prices  and 
emerging  shortages  of  skilled  workers. 
There  Is  a  ten-month  average  backlog  on 
machine  tool  orders  alone.  On  many  ma- 
chine tools,  the  order  backlog  exceeds  15 
months. 

Our  capital  markets  are  clogged  with  ex- 
cessive dem.inds  for  funds  to  finance  Invest- 
ment. These  demands  bid  interest  rates 
higher  and  higher,  and  draw  too  large  a  share 
of  credit  from  other  important  uses. 

Expanding  on  the  President's  theme, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  told  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 12  that  business  intended  to  spend 
17  percent  more  in  1966  on  plants  and 
equipment  than  in  1965.  He  added  that 
the  overexpansion  came  on  top  of  a  15 '2- 
percent  increase  in  1965  and  a  14 '2 -per- 
cent increase  in  1964  from  the  previous 
years.  Corporate  cash  flow — retained 
earnings  plus  depreciation  allowances — 
was  projected  at  $5  billion  above  1965, 
promising  continued  expansionary  pres- 
sure. The  most  spectacular  increase 
cited  was  the  industrial  construction 
boom — 40-percent  increase  in  both  1965 
and  1966  over  previous  rates.  Mean- 
while consumer's  purchasing  power  was 
declining  at  a  3.5-percent  annual  clip, 
and  wholesale  prices  were  climbing  at  a 
3.8-percent  annual  rate.  Connor  con- 
cluded: 

Inflation  on  this  scale — 

Undermines  the  stability  of  unit  labor  costs 
and.  If  permitted  to  continue,  would  create 
a  vicious  w.igc-price  spiral. 

Imposes  severe  hardships  on  the  many 
people  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  particu- 
larly those  older  people  who  live  on  pensions. 

Jeopardizes  our  International  competitive 
position  and  intensifies  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  an  end  to  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

Near  panic  conditions  clearly  threat- 
ened our  economic  growth.  If  Congress 
had  not  acted,  the  Nation  faced  the  pos- 
sibility of  runaway  inflation,  which  his- 
tory tells  us  would  have  been  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences. 

Congress  responded  to  these  economic 
distortions  and  the  administration's  be- 


lated request  by  suspending  the  7-percent 
credit  for  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ment and  certain  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion provisions  until  January  1,  1968. 

H.R.  6950.  before  us  t^day.  seeks  to  re- 
store the  investment  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  provisions  10  months 
early.  What  changes  have  occurred  in 
our  economy  to  warrant  this  extraordi- 
naiT  request?  Do  we  have  the  facts  to 
justify  parole  of  the  villain  of  the  1966 
tisht  money  crisis? 

Experts  today  can  agree  only  that  the 
indicators  are  mixed  and  the  economic 
picture  is  cloudy.  Tlie  wait  and  see  phi- 
losophy prevails  in  economic  circles. 

A  quick  run  down  of  the  economic  indi- 
cators demonstrates  this  confusion.  Soft 
spots  are  apparent  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, which  fell  sharply  in  January  and 
probably  in  February;  retail  sales  have 
faltered,  and  consumer  surveys  show 
lackluster  buying  plans;  automobile  pro- 
duct;on  and  sales  are  down  sharply,  and 
the  steel  industrj-  is  uneasy;  and  durable 
goods  orders  have  slackened  for  the  first 
time  in  3  years. 

Meanwhile,  personal  income  is  con- 
tinuing to  climb  at  record  levels ;  the  cost 
of  li\1ng  is  remaining  steady;  unemploy- 
ment is  down  to  a  remarkable  3.7  rate. 
Particularly  surprising  is  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  jump  in  personal  sav- 
ings— no  doubt  a  corollary  of  the  con- 
sumer spending  and  retail  sales  declines. 
The  4.8-percent  after-tax  savings  rate  of 
October  has  climbed  suddenly  to  7  per- 
cent in  Januaiy.  Some  analysts  at- 
tribute the  savings  increase  to  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  thriftiness  and  a  delayed 
reaction  to  last  year's  inflationary  price 
trends. 

In  my  judgment,  a  more  probable  ex- 
planation for  the  savings  boost  is  con- 
sumer concern  over  the  'Vietnam  war  and 
the  general  state  of  the  economy.  'Wliile 
the  credit  pinch  has  eased  somewhat 
from  its  September  crest,  the  change  is 
hardly  perceptible  at  the  consumer  level. 
People  are  unwilling  to  pay  6-,  7-.  and 
8-percent  mortgage  rates.  And  if  you 
are  not  building  or  buying  a  house,  you 
are  not  spending  money  for  the  thou- 
sands of  things  that  go  into  a  new  house. 
All  of  this  is  occurring  with  the  Fed- 
eral spending  pressures  of  the  'Vietnam 
war — but  without  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, consumer  credit  restraints,  major 
rationing  of  defense-related  materials, 
pegged  interest  rates,  excess-profits 
taxes  or  other  economic  mechanisms  as- 
sociated with  wartime. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  "im- 
ponderables" are  unclear  at  this  time. 
In  particular,  up-to-date  information  en 
corporate  profits,  and  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary coordination  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
are  unavailable  to  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  great  intere.^:! 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henrv 
Fowler  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  reinstate  the 
investment  tax  credit.  The  committee 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  would  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  the  routine  economic  informa- 
tion published  by  the  Commerce.  Labor, 
and  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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I  assumed,  as  did  other  committee 
members,  that  the  administration  would 
present  new  and  vital  developments  to 
justify  their  extraordinary  request  that 
we  interrupt  our  important  nearings  on 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  quickly  re- 
store the  investment  credit  incentive. 

I  must  say  that  we  were  disappointed. 
In  his  presentation.  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
lied upon  a  Commerce  Department  sur- 
vey showing  that  business  plans  to  trim 
plant  and  equipment  spending  to  a  3.9- 
percent  increase  over  1966's  record  level. 
Responding  to  my  repeated  questioning, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  insisted 
time  and  again  tliat  the  administration 
was  motivated  solely  by  their  satisfac- 
tion that  the  suspension  had  "achieved 
what  it  had  set  out  to  accomplish  in  the 
capital  goods  sector."  Secretary  Fowler 
repeatedly,  and  I  might  add.  vehemently, 
denied  that  the  administration's  request 
was  prompted  by  any  general  economic 
considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  economy  is  about 
to  enter  a  recession,  this  Nation  deserves 
to  know  about  it.  If  the  administration's 
information  points  toward  a  recession 
instead  of  an  economic  pause,  this  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  and  appropriately 
to  encourage  economic  recovery.  But 
this,  unfortunately,  remains  in  a  cloak 
of  mystery. 

If  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of  plant 
and  equipment  spending  is  the  sole  .jus- 
tification for  the  presentation  of  H.R. 
6905  to  us  today,  then  I  submit  that  the 
evidence  is  inadequate. 

On  Febmary  10.  a  survey  of  2,300  cor- 
porations conducted  in  late  January  by 
McGraw-Hill's  economic  department 
predicted  a  6.3-percent  boost  in  capital 
spending  from  last  year.  This  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  from  the  5-percent  fig- 
ure a  similar  survey  had  obtained  last 
October. 

On  February  28.  President  Johnson 
said  at  an  impromptu  press  conference 
that  business  spending  for  plant  and 
equipment  would  be  up  this  year  by  6 
or  7  percent. 

On  March  2,  Value  Line,  a  Wall  Street 
investor's  service,  released  their  inde- 
pendent investment  plans  survey  of  785 
companies  in  44  industry  groups.  Value 
Line  predicted  a  6.6-percent  increase  in 
capital  spending  over  last  year. 

Then  on  March  8.  the  Commerce  De- 
partment-Securities Exchange  Commis- 
sion survey  cited  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Fowler  made  the  3.9-percent 
prediction. 

Without  further  comment,  I  quote 
from  the  "Washington  Wire"  column  in 
the  March  3.  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Corporate  credibility  on  capital  spending 
plans  divides  Government  seers.  Some  fear 
businesses  may  understate  their  plans  in  a 
current  Government  survey,  a  low  projec- 
tion might  help  win  early  restoration  of  the 
tax  credit  for  equipment  investment.  But 
others  figure  executives  know  that  false 
forecasts  of  a  cutback  could  bring  on  a  re- 
cession. 

In  his  statement  last  week  to  tlie  press 
aiuiouncing  the  reinstatement  request. 
President  Johnson  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  improvement  in  interest  rates 
since  last  fall.  Three-month  Treasury 
bills  are  down  l'»  percentage  points; 
some   long-term   Goverrmient   and  cor- 


I>orate  Aa  bonds  have  relaxed  seven- 
eighths  of  a  point;  and  municipal  tax- 
exempt  issues  are  down  two-thirds  of 
a  point.  These  are  indeed  heartening 
trends,  but  the  current  levels  remain 
near  the  recoi-d  yearly  average  rates  for 
1966.  They  are  still  far  above  the  1962- 
65  levels  consistent  with  a  sound  growth 
economy. 

Unfortunately,  significant  improve- 
ment has  not  been  apparent  in  all  parts 
of  the  marketplace.  The  prime  lending 
rate  charged  by  banks  on  loans  to  their 
blue  chip  customers  has  grudgingly  re- 
ceded from  6  percent  to  5 '2  at  some  in- 
stitutions and  d''  ,  at  others.  The  highest 
grade  corporate  bonds,  Aaa,  are  still 
above  5  percent,  and  long-term  Govern- 
ment i.ssues  have  been  creeping  back  up- 
ward in  recent  weeks. 

Most  alarming  to  me  is  the  failure  of 
the  mortgage  market  to  follow  any  down- 
ward trend.  As  economic  histoi'y  has 
shown  before  mortgage  rates  ride  the 
asceiiding  escalator  of  a  tight  money 
market,  but  fall  back  down  very  re- 
luctantly. Rates  on  conventional  mort- 
gage wei-e  most  recently  reported  at  6.30 
percent,  a  slight  improvement  from  6.44 
percent  peak  last  year.  On  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages,  where  the  rate  is  limited 
to  6  percent  by  statute,  builders  and 
sellers  are  paying  an  average  of  2  to  4 
points. 

Three  successive  months  of  impro\'e- 
ment  in  new  housing  starts  from  Oc- 
tober's 840,000  units,  the  lowest  annual 
starts  rate  in  over  a  decade,  had  led 
some  observers  to  believe  that  housing 
construction  would  recover  without  sub- 
stantial interest  rate  improvement  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  2  million  new 
starts  demanded  annually  by  our  grow- 
ing population.  I.  too,  was  hopeful  that 
the  housing  industry  would  recover,  even 
with  the  high  mortgage  rates.  However, 
I  knew  from  past  experience  that  hous- 
ing starts  is  a  wildly  fluctuating  indi- 
cator, and  underlying  trends  are  not  ap- 
parent until  the  data  from  a  number  of 
months  are  considered. 

Last  night's  announcement  by  the 
Commeice  Department  that  new  starts 
fell  15.1  percent  in  February  from  Jan- 
uary's modest  level,  confirmed  my  cau- 
tion. An  accompanying  report  stated 
that  building  permits — an  indication  of 
futuie  starts — also  declined  from  Jan- 
uary's figures.  These  figures  are  always 
subject  to  the  "imponderables"  of  home 
buyers  and  the  va'^aries  of  the  weather. 
Yet  the  marked  declines  should  give 
pause  to  those  who  had  prematurely  an- 
nounced the  "recovery"  of  the  housing 
and  lumber  industries. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  extraordinary  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  to  save  the  mortgage 
market  and  help  the  housing  industry. 
What  little  improvement  we  have  seen 
must  surely  have  resulted  in  large  part 
fi'om  these  efforts. 

Last  summer,  the  Congress  authoiized 
and  pumped  $4.4  billion  into  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  for  sec- 
ondary market  operations  and  special  as- 
sistance functions.  Ceilings  were  placed 
on  time  deposits  which  were  attracting 
money   from   thrift   institutions.     Sales 


participations  were  suspended,  and 
agency  issues  were  handled  by  Treasury 
financing.  More  recently,  special  assist- 
ance funds  have  been  released  by  the 
President;  Fannie  Mae  has  agreed  to  pay 
additional  points  in  buying  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages.  Tiie  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boai-d  has  twice  reduced  its  interest 
rate  on  advances  to  member  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  recently  relaxed  its  reserve  re- 
quirements against  savings  deposits — 
supposedly  to  help  the  flow  of  money  in 
the  "coujitry  banks"  which  invest  in 
mortgapes. 

Secretary  Fowler,  in  his  testimony 
Tuesday,  referred  to  a  supposed  "air 
pocket  "  which  is  developing  in  the  capital 
goods  area.  In  economics  jargon,  the 
'air  pocket"  describes  withholding  of 
equipment  orders  until  the  investment 
credit  suspension  is  lifted.  A  consequent 
rush  of  orders  would  then  be  expected  to 
hit  the  manufacturers,  causing  dan- 
gerous demands  for  borrowing  in  the 
money  markets. 

An  air  pocket  was  indeed  expected  in 
the  latter  months  of  1967 — just  before 
the  tax  credit  reinstatement  was  oriiii- 
nally  scheduled.  To  state  that  this  air 
pocket  was  developing  10  months  ahead 
of  time,  is  to  question  the  credibility  of 
the  information.  No  business  or  industry 
that  needs  to  replace  outmoded  equip- 
ment or  plan  for  orderly  expansion  will 
defer  this  necessary  spending  for  almost 
a  year  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  7-percent 
tax  bieak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  this  present  action  may  encourage 
domestic  and  international  investors  to 
feel  that  fiscal  restraint  is  being  aban- 
doned and  over  reliance  on  monetary 
controls  will  start  the  interest  rate  climb 
again.  Interest  rates  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bottom  out  at  pi-esent  levels. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  two  telegrams  I  sent  on  March  10  to 
the   President  and   the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System : 
Washington,  D.C. 

March  10,  1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  Wliitc  House. 
Wa^shington.  DC  : 

I  do  not  question  your  recommendation 
yesterday  tliat  the  investment  tax  credit  be 
reinstated  as  an  example  of  flexible  fiscal  ac- 
tion in  respon.se  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
economy.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  tiie 
reinstatement  will  stall  the  easier  money 
policies  recently  pursued  by  tlie  Federal  Pl*- 
serve  Board  and  will  buttress  the  high  inter- 
est rates  which  still  predominate  in  the  fi- 
nancial marketplace.  I  respectfully  urge 
your  full  efforts  to  reduce  interest  rates  to 
levels  that  will  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
funds  throughout  the  economy  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  housing  and  construction  In- 
dustiics. 

Washington.  DC. 

March  10.  1967. 
Board  of  Governors. 
Federal  Reserv.;  .Svsifm, 
Waxhmgton.  D.C  : 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Pre.idenfs  in- 
vestment tax  credit  statement  not  be  mis- 
interpreted by  the  financial  community  as 
an  endorsement  of  interest  rates  at  current 
levels.  The  interest  rates  which  now  pre- 
vail in  the  marketplace  are  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Congre.ss  or  to  the  Nation.  We  can- 
not  expect   significant    Improvement   in    in- 


dustrial production,  consumer  spending,  new 
orders  for  durable  goods,  construction  out- 
lays, or  the  housing  Industry  until  the  In- 
terest structure  improves  substantially.  You 
.-ire  to  be  commended  for  your  determination 
in  recent  montiis  to  eare  monetary  restraint 
ti^rough  Increases  in  money  supply,  open 
market  purcliasos.  and  relaxation  of  reserve 
requirements.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide  an 
iinmlEtakable  signal  of  your  wUlingne;s  to  see 
interest  rates  continue  their  downward  trend. 
I  urge  you  to  immediately  lower  the  discount 
rate  to  4  percent.  Through  coordinated  ef- 
forts by  the  Administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  can  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  maintain  the  imprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  sixties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  serves  to  turn 
on  the  inflationary  factors  which  led  to 
the  tight  money  cri.sis  of  1966,  we  have 
done  the  Nation  a  grievous  wrong.  We 
have  received  no  adequate  assurances 
that  this  will  not  occur.  We  are  pmnp- 
ing  $2.3  billion  back  into  plant  and 
equipment  spending.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  this  bonanza,  industry  must  re- 
turn to  a  money  market  which  is  far 
above  reasonable  and  healthy  interest 
costs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  If  we 
are  entering  a  major  economic  slowdown, 
the  Congress  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  fact.  The  triumphs  of  the  new  eco- 
nomics from  1962-65  were  possible  be- 
cause we  could  anticipate  the  demands 
of  our  economy.  We  have  achieved  a 
remarkable  record  of  economic  growtli 
because  we  knew  the  total  situation.  To 
maintain  that  record,  we  must  make  re- 
sponsible, considered  use  of  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  tools  at  our  command. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctantly  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  but  only  because 
of  the  assurances  given  yesterday  by 
Governor  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  he  wanted  the  bill  passed, 
and  would  continue  policies  in  the  Board 
to  further  ease  money  and  to  further 
lower  interest  rates.  These  assurances 
were  given  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  hold  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  administration  respon- 
sible for  action  to  further  lower  interest 
rates,  and  providing  an  expanded  flow  of 
money  into  the  housing  market. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week,  March  9,  1967,  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues of  the  need  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  was  naturally  pleased  and  surprised 
when  shortly  afterward,  the  President 
delivered  his  message  to  the  House  also 
urging  the  restoration  of  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  ask  that  we  vote 
favorably  on  H.R.  6950,  and  want  to 
compliment  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  their  prompt  action,  which  I 
feel,  along  with  many  employees  and 
employers  in  my  district,  will  go  a  long 
way  in  alleviating  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  tax  credit  suspension. 

I  trust  this  action  has  not  come  too 
late  to  reverse  the  purchase  and  employ- 
ment trend  that  has  caused  such  hard- 
ships. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  credit 
today  with  grave  misgivings.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  credit  last  autumn  and  its 


restoration  today  are  submitted  as  pal- 
liatives to  a  volatile  economy. 

With  these  quickly  applied  and  quickly 
rescinded  medications,  we  conceal  the 
symptoms  without  reaching  the  malady 
of  our  economic  ills.  Are  we  truly  em- 
barked on  sound,  long-term  planning? 
In  the  national  interest,  can  we  continue 
to  cut  taxes  in  the  face  of  rising  deficits? 

How  much  longer  can  we  ignore  the 
individual  taxpayer  who  faces  crushing 
tax  burdens  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level?  When  can  he  expect  to  re- 
ceive "investment  credits"  for  the  de- 
pendents he  supports  and  educates  in 
tlie  natioiial  interest? 

Investment  credits  increase  corporate 
profits  and  cash  flow  which  theoretically 
stimulates  increased  production.  In- 
creasing the  cash  flow  to  the  individual 
family  by  uicreasing  dependency  ex- 
emptions would  produce  that  result  with 
far  more  certainty.  The  exemption-re- 
leased dollars  would  flow  directly  into 
consumption,  production,  and  sustained 
high  employment.  It  would  affect  more 
Americans  than  any  other  type  of  tax 
proposal  and  is  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion when  we  again  review  our  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support- 
ing tlie  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  opposed  its  suspension 
last  October  has  been  vindicated. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  credit  was  an  intricate 
part  of  a  very  well  planned  administra- 
tion tax  policy.  Now,  less  than  6  months 
later,  we  are  a^ked  to  restore  it.  In  the 
interim,  the  President  has  asked  for  a  6 
percent  surcharge  tax.  This  can  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  coherent  tax  policy. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  last  fall, 
I  opposed  suspending  the  investment  tax 
ci'edit  and  pointed  to  the  confused  state 
of  the  administration's  policy.  I  include 
below  my  statement  frozn  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  30,  1966: 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  17607  pro- 
poses a  very  critical  adjustment  to  our  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  am  not  certain  the  full  im- 
plications of  its  effect  are  appreciated  by  its 
advocates. 

That  we  are  faced  with  economic  Inflation 
is  unquestionable.  Tliat  the  suspension  of 
tile  investment  tax  credit  is  the  end-all  so- 
lution Is  not  at  all  certain.  In  fact,  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  administration 
witnesses  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee throw  great  doubt  on  the  timeliness  and 
effectiveness  of  such  action. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated: 
"Tinkering  with  the  investment  credit  .  .  . 
would  create  uncertainties  and  would  Impair 
its  long-range  effectiveness." 

Furtlier  he  stated: 

"Its  impact  might  come  In  late  1967  or  1968 
in  view  of  the  long  term  nature  of  corporate 
expenditure  planning.  In  this  event,  the 
eflect  might  come  Just  at  the  wrong  time." 

We  are  asked  to  make  a  major  alteration 
in  our  tax  policy  and  we  are  not  at  all  certain 
it  will  remedy  the  ill. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  obvious 
Indications  that  a  reevaluation  of  our  tax 
program  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  fact,  we  may  very  well  find  our- 
selves back  here  after  the  election  with  this 
task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  iuo6t  unwise  In 
view  of  Ibis  likelihood  to  make  a  change  now 


in  only  one  part  of  our  tax  mechanism  when 
we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  review 
tlie  rest  of  our  tax  program  at  a  later  date. 

Tlie  uncertainties  created  in  industry  by 
this  piecemeal  approacli  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  iS  my  feeling  thai  this  package 
siiould  only  be  considered  when  all  of  the 
anti-infiatlonary  tools  are  belore  us  for  eval- 
uation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the  Hc.u;e 
Members  a  speech  delivered  in  tlie  Senat-e  by 
the  d:stinguiEhed  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  KrcHEL.  He  not  only  points 
to  the  serious  questions  raised  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  tax  credit,  but  he 
clearly  describes  tlie  critical  economic  reper- 
cussions this  bill  could  have  on  the  already 
economically  plagued  California  industry. 

The  speech  follows: 

'The  Suspension  op  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit — Inflationary  Tool  or  Expedient? 

"Mr.  Kl-ch:;l.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  the  economy  of  this  Nation  has  been 
afflicted  by  the  virulent  scourge  of  Inflation. 
It  lias  upset  cur  financial  markets;  it  has  all 
but  destroyed  the  longstanding  blessing  of 
low  interest  rates  for  investment:  it  h.is  cut 
deeply  into  the  budget  of  the  American 
hjufewlfc:  it  has  paralyzed  home  construc- 
t.on  and  fin.incing. 

"The  superimposing  of  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  high  level  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society  has  produced  a 
growing  imbalance  in  the  economy.  Sus- 
tained price  increases  in  food,  services,  and 
industrial  products  threaten  the  delicate 
structure  of  our  economic  stability.  For 
miiliOns  of  people  dependent  on  a  fixed  in- 
come from  social  security,  pensions  and  past 
savir.gs,  t!ie  figure  of  infiition  casts  an  espe- 
cially foreboding  shadow. 

"Nowhere  in  this  Nation  has  the  effect  been 
more  painful  than  in  the  Western  States. 
Far  from  the  concentration  of  capital  in  the 
financial  centers  cf  the  e.ost  coast,  investors 
on  the  P.icific  Coast  Stat-es  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  p.iving  more  both  for  capital  ar.d 
for  industrial  products.  In  my  own  State 
of  California,  prospective  home  buyers  in 
the  past  year  have  been  paying  excessively 
liigh  interest  rates  on  home  mortgages  The 
twin  plagues  of  higher  consumer  costs  and 
higher  investment  costs  have  already  crip- 
pled the  home  construction,  and  savings  and 
loan  industries.  In  California,  and  they  are 
expected  to  work  more  mischief  before  their 
course  IS  run. 

"When  the  economy  Is  unable  to  accom- 
m.odate  a  rapid  increase  in  spending,  steps 
n-iUst  be  taken  to  reduce  inflationary  pres- 
sures without  threatening  the  health  or 
strength  of  the  economy  itself.  On  Septem- 
ber 8.  1966.  the  President  finally  offered  his 
program  for  preserving  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation.  Among  the  steps  rec- 
ommended were  two  which  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  H.R.  17607  pro- 
vides for  a  16-month  suspension  of  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  for  new  busi- 
ness investment  in  equipment,  and  a  similar 
suspension  for  the  accelerated  depreciation 
of  buildings.  Since  the  introduction  of  these 
proposals  before  the  Congress,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  potential 
e.Tectiveness  of  these  suspensions,  and.  m 
particular,  the  curtailment  of  the  invest- 
nient  t-.x  credit.  The  Treasury  frankly  con- 
cedes that  there  will  be  severe  hardships 
and  inequities  for  many  taxpayers,  but  it 
alleges  that  its  'arge  as  these  inequities  loom, 
liicy  siiou'.d  be  Ignored, 

"Leading  economists  agree  that  the  use  of 
any  tax  as  a  contracyclical  tool  should  In- 
clude the  following:  First,  it  must  be 
promptly  effective  and  its  economic  results 
consistent  with  desired  effects;  second,  it 
must  be  equitable;  and,  third,  It  must  not 
create  uncertainty  In  btislness  planning.  In- 
vestment, and  output. 

"Mr,  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  stis- 
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pension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  falls  on 
all  three  grounds. 

"The  Treasury  estimates  the  current  over- 
all overage  of  order-to-completion  time — 
commonly  referred  to  as  leadtlme — for  credit 
eligible  equipment  to  be  in  the  range  of  9  to 
12  months  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  airline 
Indixstry,  the  period  may  be  as  long  as  2 
years.  The  tax  credit  suspension  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  In  such  industries.  It  would 
be  a  very  bad  result  It  would  result  In  a  de- 
layed effect  on  restraining  equipment  pro- 
duction and  Investment  expenditures.  The 
desired  economic  impact  would  not  occur  for 
at  least  9  to  12  months  and  perhaps  longer. 
at  a  time  when  the  business  cycle  may  no 
longer  require  such  restraints.  The  conse- 
quences could  be  tragic;  they  could  well 
mean  the  difference  between  a  recession  and 
a  depression.  Industries  operating  at  high 
gear  would  suddenly  slam  to  a  halt. 

■The  present  inflation  has  had  particularly 
drastic  effects  on  the  economy  of  my  State. 
The  proposed  curtailment  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  would  compound  that  hardship,  by 
foreclosing  on  the  growth  potential  of  the 
peacetime  production  of  many  important 
manufacturers,  in  particular,  the  air  trans- 
port Industry.  As  every  Member  of  this 
Chamber  knows,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an 
immense  breakthrough  in  this  age  of  super- 
sonic flight.  The  longstanding  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  challenged  by 
foreign  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
"Mr.  President,  modern  industry  produces 
no  other  item  for  puljiic  use  that  is  more 
costly,  that  requires  more  careful  thought  in 
planning  and  construction  than  the  com- 
mercial transport  plane.  The  air  transport 
Industry  mu.st  be  able  to  plan  several  years 
ahead  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  productive  ca- 
pacity at  an  economic  level.  Tlie  mainte- 
nance of  this  capability  is  vital,  not  only  to 
California,  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  Donald 
W.  Dougkis.  Jr  .  president  of  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co,,  foreca.sts,  accurately.  I  believe,  the 
adverse  effects  of  enacting  the  suspension 
bUl: 

"  'The  action  proposed  to  deal  with  a  curi- 
ovis  problem  can  be  expected  to  substantially 
reduce  orders  during  tlie  suspension  period 
and  have  a  very  unfavorable  effect  on  a  quiet 
different  economic  situation  In  1968  or  1969. 
This  would  have  disastrous  results  In  the 
form  of  dislocations  to  airline  reequipment 
plans  and  to  orderly  production  of  conuner- 
cial  aircraft,  resulting  in  not  only  a  costly 
and  inefficient  lull  in  aircraft  manufacture 
but  also  svibstantlal  layoffs  and  severe  cut- 
backs which  would  hamper  domestic  pro- 
duction of  aircraft.  This  dislocation  and  its 
effect  on  production  costs  could  be  expected 
to  give  foreign  manufacturers  a  competitive 
advantage  with  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
of  pa\Tnents  position  since  aircraft  provide 
a  substantial  share  of  our  exports.' 

"Mr.  President,  that  is  the  comment  of  a 
distinguished  leader  in  the  aircraft  industry. 
His  words  should  be  heeded  by  all  Senators. 

"In  a  w'ord,  Mr,  President,  the  proposed 
legislation  will  result  in  the  kind  of  large- 
scale  unemployment  and  prixluction  cut- 
backs that  me.m  economic  di.saster  for  States 
highly  dependent  on  such  l.irge  industries. 
In  my  own  State,  there  are  over  500.000 
people  dependent  on  the  aerospace  and  air- 
line industries  for  their  income.  Are  their 
Jobs  to  be  sacrificed  in  1968  for  the  problems 
of  1966?  It  is  a  s.ul  commentary  on  the 
policies  of  this  administration  when  pos- 
sible future  unemployment  must  be  used  as 
a  club  to  control  present  spending. 

"The  equitable  application  of  the  suspen- 
sion clearly  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
President  contended: 

"  'The  suspension  should  be  across  the 
board,  without  exception,  applying  effectively 
and  equitably  to  all  investing  Industries, 
No  special  treatment  or  special  exclusion 
should  be  made  for  this  brief  period  of 
suspension.' 


"But  how  can  it  be  applied  equitably  when 
Its  results  are  inherently  so  inequitable? 
The  clear  discrimination  against  the  long 
leadtlme  manufact\irers  is  only  one  example. 

"What  of  the  industries  involved  in  equip- 
ment e.ssential  to  the  national  security  or 
welfare?  The  highly  complex  and  special- 
ized nature  of  products  needed  to  meet  na- 
tional security  deniands  the  continuous  mod- 
ernization of  our  plants  as  well  as  the 
constant  design,  f.ibrication  and  installation 
of  new  tools  and  equipment.  We  are  only 
now  beginning  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
boxcar  shortage  that  exists  throughout  the 
country.  Are  all  these  national  needs  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  equality? 

"What  of  the  industries  which  have  con- 
tr.icts.  prior  to  the  proposed  suspension  date, 
with  options  to  purchase?  The  buyer  in 
these  contracts,  of  course,  relied  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  investment  credit  in  parting 
with  the  consideration  for  the  option. 
Should  he  now  be  made  to  chcxjse  between 
letting  the  option  lapse,  forfeiting  the  con- 
sideration therefor  or  exercising  It  without 
receiving  the  anticipated  investment  credit? 

"The  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the 
above  consequences  are  only  emphasized  by 
the  words  of  President  Johnson  himself  when 
he  stated: 

"  'The  suspension  could  well  be  looked  at 
again  in  January  of  1968.  We  have  no 
arbitrary  position  in  the  matter.' 

"Is  this  then  the  basis  upon  which  busi- 
nessmen must  plan  their  future  investments? 

"Mr.  President,  there  is  little  question  but 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  control  this 
Nation's  overheated  economy.  But  such  ac- 
tion should  not  be  a  political  expedient  to 
avoid  increasing  taxes  in  an  election  year,  nor 
should  it  attempt  to  use  a  device  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  tax 
structure  The  tax  credit  Is  not  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be  an  economic  spigot  to  be 
turned  off  and  on  as  a  selective  tax  device  of 
fiscal  policy.  Its  effects  are  not  prompt,  its 
application  Is  not  equitable,  and  its  conse- 
quences are  not  certain, 

"Should  the  administration  persist  with 
this  questionable  solution,  the  Congress  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  exemptions  for 
long  lead-time  Industries,  for  option  con- 
tracts and  for  industries  involved  In  the  Na- 
tion's defense  needs.  To  do  otlierwise  would 
be  to  threaten  the  very  economic  stability 
these  proposals  seek  to  achieve. 

"Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

Tlie  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  6950 

A  bin  to  restore  the  Investment  credit  and 
the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation 
in  the  case  of  certain  real  property 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lii'prcsentatiies    of    the    United    Statesi    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
48(J'    andl67il»(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   of    1954    (defining   suspension    period) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 31,   1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  9,  1967", 

Sec,  2,  (a  I  Section  48(h)  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  suspen- 
sion period  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subparagraph   (B|    the  following: 

"In  applying  suljparagraph  (A)  to  any  sec- 
tion 38  property,  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  only  that  portion  of  the  ba.sis  which 
is  properly  attributable  eitlier  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  during  the 
suspension   period   or   to   an   order   for   con- 


struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  placed 
during  such  period." 

(bl  Section  167(1)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  certain  methods  of 
depreciation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  applying  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph to  any  property,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  only  that  portion  of  the  basis 
which  is  properly  attributable  either  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  during 
the  suspension  period  or  to  an  order  for  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  placed 
during  such  period," 

Sec  3,  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxa- 
ble years  ending  after  March  9,  1967. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendment  is  in  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  on  page  2,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  48(h)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  sus- 
pension period  property)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"'(A)  The  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  Is  begun  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  suspension  period, 
or 

"'(B)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
during   the   suspension    period. 

In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  to  any  section 
38  property,  there  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count only  that  portion  of  the  basis  which 
is  properly  attributable  to  construction,  r'-- 
construction,  or  erection  during  the  su''- 
pension  period.' 

"(bl  Section  167(1)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  certain  methods  of 
depreciation)   is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'if — •'  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "if  the  physical 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
such  property  by  any  person  begins  during 
the  suspetxsion  period.';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'In  applying  this 
paragrapli  to  any  property,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  is  properly  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  during 
the  suspension  period."  " 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment'.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
aureed   to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill    (H.R.   6950)    to  restore  the  invest- 


ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
eiated  depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  389,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
t:me  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  pas- 
s.ige  of  the  bill  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tile  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  386,  nays  2,  not  voting  34,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No,  39  I 

YEAS — 386 


I 


Atjbitt 

Abcrnethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  III. 

Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A'^h  brook 
A-shley 
Aslunore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bcvlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BUinton 
Blatnik 

BORCS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Btichanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Bmke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif, 

Burton,  Utah 

B'.L-ll 

B;.  rne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cab.ll 
CiT-y 
Curter 
Ccdi'rbpr;^ 
C  -Her 

Chamberlain 
Clirk 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cluwson.  Del 
Cleveland 
C'ohelan 
Collier 
Cnnable 


Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delancy 
Dellenbark 
Denney 
Dcvine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow- 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DulskI 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evins,  Teuii, 
Fallon 
Farljstein 
Fascell 
Fcighan 
Findley 
Fino 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 


Ford,  Gerald  R,  Kazcn 


G rover 
Gubsei- 
Gude 
Gurney 
Halev 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidl 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Har.'-ha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechlcr.  W,  Va. 
Heckler.  Ma^s. 
Hclstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HollfiPld 
Horton 
Ho^mer 
Howard 
Hunc;ate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichoid 
Irwin 
Jaiman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmcier 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallaglier 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathinus 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrifBths 
Gross 


Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N,Y. 

Kiiwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczyni*ki 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkcndall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La, 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 


McCuUoch 

Pickle 

Stafford 

McDade 

Pike 

Staggers 

McDonald, 

Poage 

Stanton 

Mich, 

Poff 

Steed 

McEwen 

Pollock 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

McFall 

Price.  Ill 

Steiger,  Wis, 

McMillan 

Price.  Tex. 

Stephens 

Macdonald, 

Pryor 

Straiton 

Mass. 

Pucinski 

Stubblcfield 

MacGregor 

Purcell 

Stuckey 

Marhen 

Quie 

Sullivan 

Madden 

QuiUen 

Taft 

Mahon 

Railsback 

Talcott 

MaiUiard 

Randall 

Taylor 

Marsh 

Rarick 

Teague.  Calif, 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Reid,  III 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Reld.  N,Y. 

Tcnzer 

MatfUnaiia 

Reifel 

Thompson,  Ga. 

May 

Relnecke 

Thompson.  N,J 

Mayne 

Reuss 

Thomson.  Wis 

Meeds 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Tuck 

Meskill 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Tunney 

Michel 

Roberts 

Udall 

Miller,  Calif, 

Robison 

U  11m  an 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rodlno 

Utt 

Mills 

Rogers.  Colo 

Van  Deerlm 

MinUsh 

Rogers.  Fla, 

Vander  Jagt 

Mink 

Ronan 

Vanik 

Mmshall 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Vigorito 

Mize 

Rosenthal 

Waggonner 

Monagan 

Rostcnkowski 

Waldle 

Montgomery 

Roth 

Walker 

Moore 

Rou.'-h 

Wampler 

Moorhcad 

Roytal 

Watkins 

Mort;an 

Rumsfeld 

Watson 

Morris,  N   Mex 

Ruppe 

V.'atts 

Morse,  Mass. 

Ryan 

Wlialen 

Morton 

St  Germain 

Whalley 

Moss 

St.  Onge 

Whitener 

Multer 

Sandman 

Whitten 

Murphy,  111, 

SatterHeld 

Widnall 

Murphy,  NY. 

Baylor 

Wiggins 

Myers 

Schadeberg 

Williams.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Scherle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nedzi 

Scheuer 

Wilson, 

Nelsen 

Schneebell 

Charles  H. 

Nichols 

Schweiker 

Winn 

Nix 

Schwengel 

Wolff 

OHara.  Ill 

Scott 

Wright 

OHara.  Mich. 

Selden 

Wyatt 

OKonski 

Shriver 

Wydler 

Ol.sen 

Sikes 

Wylie 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Sisk 

Wyman 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Skubitz 

Yates 

Ottinger 

Slack 

Young 

Passman 

Smith,  Cahf , 

Younger 

Patten 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zablockl 

Pepper 

Smith,  NY. 

Zion 

Peikins 

Smith,  Okla. 

Zwach 

Pettis 

Snyder 

Philbin 

Springer 
NAYS— 2 

Conycrs 

Joelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-34 

Adair 

Dorn 

Patman 

Belcher 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pelly 

Bow 

Fisher 

Pimie 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Pool 

Button 

Hagan 

Rees 

Cahill 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Casey 

Hebert 

Riegle 

Clancy 

Herlong 

Rivers 

Colmer 

Holland 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daddarlo 

Hull 

Roudebush 

Davi,-:,  Wis. 

Jacobs 

Shipley 

Dawson 

Kelly 

White 

Dent 

Lcggett 

Williams,  Miss. 

Derwin=ki 

Martin 

Willis 

Dole 

Mosher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aiinounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr,  Bow. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr,  Hagan  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr,  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Der- 
winski. 

Mr.  Evans  with  Mr,  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr,  Mosher. 

Mr,  Rees  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Piriue. 


Mr,  Colmer  with  Mrs,  Kelly. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr,  Riegle. 
Mr,  Hull  with  Mr,  Pelly. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr,  Dawson 
Mr,  Patman  with  Mr,  Resnick, 
Mr  Rivers  with  Mr,  Holland. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr,  Willis, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ihe 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arrived 
in  the  Chamber  just  after  my  name  was 
called.  Thus,  I  do  not  qualify.  Had  I 
qualified  to  vote.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  liave  5  legislative  days  with- 
in which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
participated  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  just 
passed  be  permitted  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  in  connection  with  their 
own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  roUcall  just  completed  I  arrived 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  too  late  to  qual- 
ify to  vote.  If  I  had  been  here  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

March  16,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorm.ack. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Was)nngton.  DC. 

Dkak  Mr,  Spe-^ker:  I  hereby  tender  my  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  Coinmitiee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.*RL  Albert. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without   objection. 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH,  Res.  398'  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  398 

Resohed,  That  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  Uie  House  of 
Representatives  on  Educ.ition  and  Labor. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.-,  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f;entleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  request  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  tliis 
week,  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  P^ORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  we  have  finished  our  legislative 
program  for  this  week.  We  have  put 
off  one  bill  which  we  had  scheduled  for 
today.  The  program  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  three  bills  under  suspension: 

H  R  2068.  Veterans'  Pcii'^lon  and  Readjust- 
ment A.ssistance  Act  or  19G7; 

H  R.  2536.  Amending  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission  .^ct;   and 

HR  2513.  Commission  on  National  Ob- 
servances and  Holidays. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
ALso  on  Ttiesday  wc  will  have  H.R.  5277, 
continuing  civil  government  for  the 
TriLst  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Wedne.-^day,  tlie  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill  for  fi.scal  year 
1968,  and  House  Joint  Re.solution  428. 
to  support  the  American  Republics,  the 
so-called  Punta  del  Este  resolution. 

The  business  for  Thursday  will  be  an- 
nounced lat«r. 

Conference  reports  niay  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

I  will  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  tlieir  edification,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  happy  to  have  this  information 
definite  at  this  time,  that  beginning  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday. 
March  23,  until  the  opening  of  business 
on  April  3,  Monday,  there  will  be  an 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  indicate 
whether  we  will  have  a  3-day  recess  ar- 
ranG:ement  or  will  it  be  handled  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  our  intention  to 
do  it  by  a  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

There   was   no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  bus:n:!ss  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CODDLING  OF  CRIMINALS  SHOULD 
STOP 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opijortunity  to  discuss  certain  a.spects 
of  the  recent  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  as  well  as  the 
Chief  Executive's  own  recommendations 
in  connection  with  hearings  which 
opened  yesterday  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  dealing 
witli  this  all-important  subject. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  now  confronting  the  people  of 
America.  More  of  our  citizens  arc  being 
killed  in  the  .stiects  and  in  the  alleys  of 
our  cities  than  ever  before.  The  casu- 
alties are  far  greater  than  any  war  in 
which  we  have  participated.  In  my 
opinion,  all  of  this  has  been  brought 
about  and  is  being  perpetuated  because 
certain  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  alter  the 
philo.sophy  of  government  that  criniinals 
should  be  dealt  with  firmly,  justly,  and 
sternly  by  prompt  prosecution  and  sure 
justice.  Members  of  the  Coiut  appar- 
ently have  forgotten  or  ignored  the  riphts 
of  a  .society  to  be  free  from  molestation 
in  their  homes  and  free  to  walk  the 
streets  witlioiit  fear  of  being  murdered, 
raped  and  or  robbed. 

Tlie  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
Executive  as  well  as  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  is  not  much  more  than  window 
dressings  or  frosting  on  a  cake.  It  does 
not  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter  nor 
will  the  recommendations,  if  followed, 
wipe  out  what  it  calls  a  plague  of  crime 
that  has  struck  our  Nation. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  recom- 
mendations is  that  more  money  be  ap- 
propriated for  better  salaries  and  more 
policemen.  Overlooked  is  the  basic 
cause   of   the  overwhelming   and   rapid 


increase  of  the  crime  rate.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  problem  will  not  and  cannot  be 
solved  by  getting  better  salaries  for  more 
policemen  but  rather  through  unshack- 
ling the  policemen  that  we  now  have  and 
by  legislation  putting  a  stop  to  the  cod- 
dling of  vicious  criminals  brought  about 
by  th.c  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Sujiremc  Court.  The 
ciux  of  the  problem  is  in  making  certain 
tliat  those  who  bieak  the  law  will  be 
dealt  with  adequately,  timely  and  sternly. 
Laxncss  in  dealing  with  criminals  ac- 
tually encourages  lawlessness  and  crim.^. 
In  many  instances,  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers dare  not  act  for  fear  of  what  will 
happen  to  tiicm,  all  of  this  having  been 
brought  about  by  the  overzcalousness  of 
certain  members  of  the  judiciary  in  their 
all-out  effort  to  protect  the  so-called 
rights  of  the  criminal  element. 

Honest  and  able  judges  are  forced  to 
free  known  danierous  and  admitted 
hardened  criminals  because  of  recent  ill- 
considered  decisions  by  a  majority  of  the 
so-called  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Vicious  killers,  rapists,  and  bur- 
.t;lars  roam  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
countryside  jircying  on  defenseless  and 
law-abiding  citizens  without  fear  of  pun- 
ishment because  of  barricades  and  pro- 
t-.ction  thrown  around  the  lawless  and 
t!ic  handcuffing  of  our  police  as  well  as 
the  curbing  of  the  authority  of  the  trial 
courts  to  puni.sh  the  guilty  and  free  the 
innocent.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  rendered  decisions  making 
impotent  proper  law  enforcement  in 
America.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now  and  curb  the  majority 
of  this  so-called  Court  in  its  destruction 
of  the  rights  of  our  society  to  live  in 
peace  and  free  from  molestation  by  the 
lawless  elements.  Apparently  these 
members  of  the  judiciary  have  forgotten 
that  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens 
have  certain  rights  that  have  been  over- 
looked and  dis.sipated  by  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  these  rights  now  before 
it  is  too  late. 

In  my  opinion,  before  we  can  make  any 
headway  in  reducing  the  rate  of  crime 
in  America,  we  must  provide  for  prompt 
prosecution  and  sure  puni.shmcnt  of  the 
guilty.  Coddling  of  the  criminals  must 
be  stopped:  the  shackles  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials; and  certain  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary must  be  stopped  in  their  all-out 
effort  to  protect  the  guilty  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  The  streets  of  America 
must  be  made  .safe.  Law  enforcement 
officials  mu.st  be  protected  when  they  are 
in  the  right  and  the  judiciary  must  be 
permitted  to  administer  swift  and  sure 
justice,  none  of  which  is  provided  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
or  it,s  Crime  Commission.  I  call  upon 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  now  studying  the 
matter  to  come  up  with  firm  and  ade- 
quate recommendations  of  a  legislative 
program  that  will  free  our  police  force, 
remove  the  hamstrings  that  have  been 
thrown  around  the  lower  courts  where 
the  criminals  are  tried,  and  give  ample 
protection  to  the  average  American  citi- 
zen who  today  is  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  of  most  of  our  larger  cities. 


U.S.  SUPREME    COURT   DECISIONS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uitanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

I  There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  talk  and  concern  on  crime  in  our 
Nation,  the  President's  so-called  .safe 
t^treets  proposal,  and  the  current  statis- 
tics proving  startling  increases  in  crim- 
inal violence  and  activities  such  as  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  so  forth, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  look  for  -solu- 
tions other  than  the  oversimplistic  ap- 
proach to  trj-ing  to  hide  the  problem 
under  dollars.  The  appalling  expendi- 
tures in  L.B.J. 's  crime  bill  reach  the  bil- 
lion dollar  mark  in  a  couple  of  years  and 
there  is  no  indication  this  proposed  rem- 
edy will  begin  to  solve  the  problem. 

Many  dreamers  and  persons  who  have 
never  been  actually  exposed  to  the  inhu- 
manities man  will  commit  upon  man,  try 
to  sweep  under  the  rug  the  serious  im- 
pact on  law  enforcement  from  such  de- 
cisions as  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  infamous  Mallory.  Escobedo. 
and  Miranda  cases.  Have  you  ever  talked 
to  a  policeman  or  anyone  connected  with 
law  enforcement  about  the  arrogant 
change  in  attitude  of  your  habitual  vio- 
lators? Have  you  ever  bothered  to  per- 
sonally witness  the  plight  of  those  sworn 
to  protect  you,  your  loved  ones  and  your 
property?  Have  you.  just  for  a  moment, 
considered  the  rights  of  the  97  percent  of 
the  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  respectable 
citizens  of  this  Nation? 

To  many  of  us,  it  seems  like  tlie  Su- 
preme Court,  and  some  of  tlie  other 
courts,  notwithstanding  strong,  reason- 
able dissenting  opinions  from  highly  re- 
spected justices,  are  preoccupied  with 
seeking  loopholes  to  set  free  known,  ad- 
mitted killers,  rapers,  robbers,  and  other 
dregs  of  society,  completely  disregarding 
the  inherent  rights  of  our  citizens  to  move 
about  comfortably  and  unafraid  in  our 
free  society. 

The  law  of  the  land.  a.,  enunciated  by 
the  usual  5-to-4  majority  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  often  seems  tortured  as  to 
reasoning,  and  catastrophic  in  result. 
In  fact,  time  after  time  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  law  of  the  land  has  teetered 
on  a  slim  one-vote  margin,  thus  chang- 
ing basic  philosophies  considered  the 
very  foundation  of  this  Nation  and  our 
system  of  justice. 

Maybe  the  time  has  come  to  think 
about  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring two-thirds  of  tlie  Justices  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  agree  in  order  to 
hold  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 
I  introduced  legislation  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  result  last  year.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1168.  and  my  remarks 
appear  in  volume  112,  part  10.  page 
I'iO'iG,  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  the  deep  con- 
cern our  citizens  have  expressed  on  the 
nationwide  crime  problem,  I  included  in 
a  recent  public  opinion  poll  the  following 
question:  "Do  you  favor  Supreme  Court 
decisions  by  greater  than  a  simple  ma- 
jority on  constitutional  questions?"  In 
o\er  5,000  replies,  as  set  fortii  in  yester- 


day's Record,  80  percent  favored,  13  per- 
cent opposed  and  7  percent  had  no 
opinion.  There  has  been  also  support- 
ing evidence  from  many  other  areas  in 
the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  offering  a  new 
House  joint  resolution  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  and  will  press  for 
an  early  hearing.  There  must  be  answers 
to  the  crime  problem,  and  realistic  court 
decisions  will  help. 

I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  14,  1967: 

Citizens  worried  about  mounting  crime 
can  thank  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
for  taliing  testimony  on  how  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  hampered  law  enforce- 
ment, an  issue  which  the  Administration's 
touted  anti-crime  crusade  was  pointedly 
avoided. 

The  Judiciary  subcommittee  .  .  .  heard 
PhUadelp'nia  District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter 
testify  that  the  Court's  decisions  have  meant 
the  loss  or  abandonment  of  many  prosecu- 
tions. And  Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  chief 
of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said 
High  Court  decisions  and  other  influences 
have  made  it  so  difficult  to  convict  criminals 
that  "it  is  unthinkable"  the  nation  could 
allow  such  a  situation  to  persist. 

Rather  than  legal  precedent  or  practical 
Justice,  the  source  of  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority's decisions  favoring  criminals  was  its 
own  rarefied  ideology.  This  has  become  so 
apparent  that  even  a  liberal  columnist  like 
Joseph  Kraft  has  recently  been  commenting 
oil  "the  weakness  of  the  liberal  theology  a.?  a 
r.'ition.ilc  for  Judicial  determination." 


FBI  -GREATEST       LAW       ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCY  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  flak  fired  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation recently,  by  the  dedicated  malcon- 
tents, some  professional  bleeding  hearts, 
and  the  usual  antisocial  elements.  But 
in  addition  to  these  "regulars,"  we  find 
some  Members  of  this  body,  and  others 
highly  placed  in  Government,  making 
inferences  as  well  as  criticism  concerning 
the  FBI. 

Of  course,  mistakes  are  made  from 
lime  to  time  by  all  of  us,  and  although 
the  FBI  Director.  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
demands  perfection,  the  human  element 
is  bound  to  enter  now  and  then.  Cate- 
gorically, however,  I  will  state  there  is 
no  otiier  agency  in  the  U.S.  Goveniment 
with  a  greater  record  for  efficiency  nor 
one  that  renders  a  greater  public  service. 

The  initials  "FBI,"  meaning  "Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,"  has  special  sig- 
nificance to  all  agents  and  former  agents, 
and  particularly  to  the  great  Director, 
Mr.  Hoover:  "Fidelity,  bravery  and  in- 
tegrity." These  quElities  he  demands  of 
liis  personnel,  and  they  are  cheerfully 
adoiUcd  as  the  creed  of  tlie  men  of  the 
FBI. 

Wire  tapping,  telephone  "bugs  '  and 
other  sophisticated  listening  devices  have 
been  in  the  news  recently,  and  all  of 
.America  joins  in  deploring  the  indiscrim- 


inate practice  of  eavesdropping  and  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  In  fact,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  concerning 
this  matter.  The  FBI  has  meticulously 
avoided  involving  itself  in  this  particular 
area,  except  in  cases  involving  the  securi- 
ty of  oar  nation  or  organized,  syndicated 
"big  time"  crime,  and  tlien  only  with  the 
specific  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
Attorney  Geneial  of  the  United  States 

The  FBI  has  become  recognized  as  the 
preat-est  law  enforcement  agency  :n  the 
world  as  a  result  of  the  devotion,  dedi- 
cation and  deep  jiersonal  sacrifice  of 
John  Edgar  Hoover.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  replace  this  man  who  has  di- 
rected the  Bureau  for  over  42  years,  but 
one  of  these  days  that  bridge  must  be 
crossed.  In  order  to  assure  the  Nation 
of  some  degree  of  continuity,  to  guar- 
antee an  orderly  transition,  and  retain 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  public 
for  an  agency  free  from  politics,  we  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  safeguaid 
these  qualities. 

Accordingly,  as  I  did  a  year  ago.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  providing  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hoover,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  providing  fur- 
ther that  such  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  from  the  ranks  of  FBI 
agents,  inspectors,  associate  or  assistant 
directors,  full  time,  and  who  have  spent 
7  of  the  past  10  years  in  one  or  more  of 
these  capacities. 

Director  Hoover  already  has  pas.sed  re- 
tirement age,  although  the  President 
has  wisely  continued  his  tenure.  The 
tremendous  pressures  of  this  important 
position  will  one  day  cause  Mr.  Hoover 
to  hand  over  the  reins.  For  this  in- 
evitable situation,  we  in  the  Congress 
must  be  prepared,  and  we  can  keep  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  this  out- 
standing Bureau  by  providing  proper 
guidelines  for  the  selection  of  the  suc- 
cessor-Director by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  Director  Hoover,  and  he  has 
traditionally  and  studiously  avoided  in- 
volving himself  and  the  Bureau  in  legi.'- 
lative  matters.  I  can  say  Mr.  Hoover 
believes  in  promoting  men  from  within 
the  service,  and  has  assured  me  there  are 
several  within  the  ranks  of  the  FBI  who 
arc  fully  qualified  to  direct  its  oper- 
ations. 

I  trust  a  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  important  matter  and 
that  prompt  hearings  and  action  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


THE  RISING  TIDE   OF  CRIME 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  critical 
problem  faces  our  Nation  today.  The 
rising  tide  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  law-abiding 
citizen<;.    Yet.  in  the  midst  of  this  crime 
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wave,  the  Supreme  Court  has  acted  to 
extend  new  rights  to  criminally  accused, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  interrogation. 
The  combination  of  these  factors  pro- 
duces unprecedented  stress  on  our  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

PRf:SKRVK    OUR    CHKRISHED    RIGHTS 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  present 
problems,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  destroy  any  of  the  cherished  rights 
whicli  mark  us  as  free  men  and  distin- 
guish this  country  from  all  the  rest. 
With  that  in  mind,  we  must  act  to  pro- 
vide rules  that  will  properly  protect  each 
citizen  and  at  tlie  same  time  assist  our 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  keep  for  them  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  public. 

THE     PRr.BLEMS     OF     "MIR.^NDA" 

Recently,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  turned  in  its  long  awaited 
report,  "Tlie  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society."  While  this  study  has 
done  much  to  highlight  problems  in  the 
causes  of  crime  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  It  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  interrogation,  especially 
as  presented  by  the  case  of  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  384  US  436,  1966. 

Since  1960  crimes  against  the  person 
per  rate  of  population  have  climbed  24  5 
percent,  crimes  asainjst  property  36.1 
percent.  Rapes  are  up  26.1  percent  and 
aggravated  assault  is  up  some  29  per- 
cent. The  people  demand  that  the  crime 
trend  be  reversed,  and  rightfully  so. 
Pressure  is  buildiiu;  foi-  a  response. 

Today,  police  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment officials  Indicate  that  the  va?;ue 
statements  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  hard 
cases  and  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  are 
creatintr  undue  confusion  in  the  area  of 
interrogation,  unduly  confining  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  and  hindering  effective 
law  enforcement.  Th?  Pupreme  Court 
has  made  the  problem  of  interrogation 
a  national  one. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  pendulum 
may  have  swung  too  far. 

I  am  proud  that  my  home  area  of 
Cincinnati  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
meeting  the  ciimc  prnblf^m.  Last  fall, 
the  city's  crime  study  commission  hold 
hearings  and  developed  much  useful  in- 
formation as  to  how  crime  >'ould  be  at- 
tacked at  the  local  level.  Wc  must  iiever 
forget  *hat  o'U'  local  governmental  bodies 
have  the  primary  rcspon.sibility  in  this 
critical  area. 

I  fear  that  many  rf  the  measures 
whicii  have  been  put  forth  to  date  would 
go  too  far  to  deny  to  the  criminally 
accused  rights  which  are  dear  to  every 
America:i.  We  must  be  always  vigilant 
in  the  cause  of  mcreasing  to  the  utmost 
individual  liberty  in  America. 

In  contrast  to  those  who  would  strip 
the  criminally  accusi^d  of  many  of  the 
ri.;hts  enjoyed  tolay,  there  are  those  who 
IJietend  that  there  is  no  problem.  To 
both  these  divergent  groups,  I  suggest 
that  there  is  another  way — one  which 
will  dcfme  the  .'-cope  of  Iruitimate  police 
interrogation.  We  must  not  be  faced 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  acknowledged 
criminal  freed  merely  because  a  police- 
man is  unable  to  guess  how  five  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  will  vote  on  a  partic- 
ular issue. 


At  the  same  time,  I  suggest  that  this 
matter  can  be  corrected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  increase  rather  than  sacrifice 
our  basic  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  is  the  American  way  when 
faced  with  a  problem  not  to  adopt  an  ex- 
treme solution — our  Constitution  does 
not  bend  to  accommodate  momentary 
crises. 

It  is  the  American  way  to  try  and 
balance  the  competing  interests  in  order 
that  the  legitimate  interest  of  both  can 
be  realized.  I  think  we  can  do  that  here. 
I  believe  we  can  delineate  rules  which  will 
.^pell  out  the  permissible  contours  of 
legitimate  police  interrogation  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  encroach  upon  our 
rights. 

THr    fTTDERAL    INTERROGATION    ACT    OF    1967 

To  accomplish  this  goal.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Federal  Interrogation 
Act  of  1967.  This  bill  offers  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  interroga- 
tion. It  applies  only  to  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  but  hopefully  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  State  legislatures 
Interested  in  taking  a  positive  step  to 
combat  crime. 

Ea.sically.  the  law  restricts  questioning 
to  controlled  conditions — conditions 
which  I  believe  will  insure  substantial 
rights  of  the  questioned  person.  The 
bill  creates  a  category  of  apprehension 
prior  to  arrest.  It  provides  for  question- 
ing during  a  restricted  time  without  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  Miranda  warning. 
However,  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  questioning  can  occur,  the  subject 
matter  which  can  be  covered,  and  the 
duration  of  sucii  questioning  ."re  clearly 
and  explicitly  circumscribed. 

STRENCTHEXS    THE    RIGHTS 

The  rights  of  a  person  detained  under 
this  form  of  detention  are  clearly  spelled 
out  and  safeguards  are  provided.  This 
provision  will  assist  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers by  moviding  specific  ground  rules  as 
to  permissible  conduct  on  the  initial 
encounter  of  one  susisectcd  of  a  crime. 
It  minimizes  the  chance  of  a  court  pro- 
cedural mistake  that  can  jeopardize  a 
conviction.  It  strengthens  the  rights  of 
any  citizen  who  may  be  stopped  by  ex- 
plicitly setting  forth  his  rigiits  and  obli- 
gations. It  prohibits  the  iwlice  from 
implying  that  a  person  suspected  of  crim- 
inal activity  is  obligated  to  cooperate  in 
the  investgation  of  such  crime. 

The  Federal  Interrogation  Act  of  1007 
provides  tl;at  an  accu.^ed  is  to  bo  given 
a  warning  su'osfantially  similar  to  that 
required  by  Miranda  upoi:  formal  arrest. 
However,  alter  such  aiTest.  tlie  bill  goes 
on  to  provide  for  questioning  in  a  con- 
trolled atmosphere.  Under  Miranda, 
once  an  accused  indicates  that  he  de- 
sires to  be  represented  by  counsel,  no 
further  questioning  can  occur  until  an 
attorney  is  present.  This  could  present 
critical  problems  of  safeguarding  lives 
and  property  when  it  is  impossible  to  get 
an  attorney  to  represent  an  accused  un- 
der emergency  circumstances. 

MASTER    OF    EXAMINATION 

This  problem  is  met  by  providing  for  a 
master  of  examination  to  supervise  inter- 
rogation. This  master  of  examination 
can  control  any  interrogation  that  oc- 
curs   before    the    accuseds    attorney    is 
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present.  This  mechanism  can  assure 
that  both  the  essential  interest  of  the 
community  and  the  individual  will  be 
safeguarded. 

STATES   CAN   FOLLOW 

I  have  prepared  this  bill  to  apply  to 
Fcdeial  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  coming  under 
tlieir  particular  jurisdiction.  I  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  draft  a  bill  which  would 
pur{X)rt  to  regulate  the  practices  in  the 
several  States.  Local  control  over  law 
enforcement  problems  has  been  an  his- 
toric and  important  characteristic  of  our 
Federal  system.  However,  it  would  be 
hoped  that  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  record,  the  States  could 
adopt  similar  legislation  if  they  chose  to 
do  so. 

I  further  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
constitutional  under  the  Miranda  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  can  only  judge  cases 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  It  has  been  crj'ing 
out  for  a  comprehensive  legislative  re- 
sponse to  this  problem.  In  drafting  a 
proposed  response,  I  have  relied  heavily 
upon  the  tentative  recommendations  of 
the  American  Law  Institute,  a  committee 
of  that  institute  has  been  studying  such 
problems  for  some  time. 

FACE  UP  THE  PROBI  EM 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  introducing  this 
legislation,  we  can  initiate  a  meaningful 
discussion  of  how  we  can  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  crime  and  inter- 
rogation. The  current  responses  of  ig- 
noring the  jnoblem  and  of  offering  a 
measiu'c  that  is  plainly  unconstitutional 
will  not  suffice.  It  is  hoped  that  once 
again  we  can  balance  tlie  competing  in- 
terest between  individual  liberty  and  the 
obligation  of  the  society  to  protect  itself. 
I  think  that  legislation  such  as  that  in- 
troduced today  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 


FOOD  FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  267  has  been  pa.sscd  by 
the  House,  but  the  problem  of  hunger 
in  India  is  in  no  way  solved.  We  can  well 
expect  to  hear  more  on  this  issue. 

I  have  several  letters  and  related  in- 
formation that  may  prove  of  future  in- 
tercut to  my  fellow  Members,  and  undei' 
unanimous  cn;i.seiit  I  insert  them  in  the 
Rlcord  at  this  point  along  with  tlie  text 
of  the  resolution: 

H  J  Res.  267 

Joint  resolution   to  support  eniergeiiry  fooJ 

a.ssl.qtance  to  India 

Where.is  the  Conpres.s  has  declrircd  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  St.itos  to  conib.lt 
hunger  and  malnutrition  ,Tiid  to  encourage 
economic  development  in  the  developing 
countrie.s;  and 

Whereas  two  years  of  drought  have  caused 
a  grave  food  shortage  in  India  which  threat- 
ens the  lives  and  health  of  milMoriE  of  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  the 
Indian  people  and  the  time  needed  for  con- 
gressional   deliberation    have    required     tlie 


vunlted  States  already  to  commit  three  mll- 
;ilon  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  grain 
•valued  at  $275,000,000  as  a  part  of  the  eight 
■to  ten  million  tons  of  grain  estimated  to 
^be  required  during  the  calendar  year  1967 
■from  outside  India  to  prevent  irreparable 
ihardship  to  the  people  of  India;  and 

Whereas  the  programs  of  economic  and 
iBgricultural  development  which  have  been 
launched  by  the  Goverumcnt  cf  India  would 
be  seriously  impaired  If  the  international 
community  failed  to  act  promptly  and  on  an 
adequate  scale  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  people  of  India:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  cooperation  with  other  countries 
and  with  multilateral  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
Food  and  Agrlcultixre  Organization,  and  oth- 
ers, in  urgent  international  efforts  designed 
to- 
la) develop  a  comprehensive  self-help  ap- 
proach to  the  war  on  hunger  based  on  a  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden  among  the  nations  of 
the  world: 

(b)  encourage  and  assist  the  Government 
of  India  In  achieving  food  self-sufficiency; 
and 

(c)  help  meet  India's  critical  food  and 
nutritional  needs  by  making  available  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  other  resources  need- 
ed for  food  procurement  or  production. 

The  Congress  endorses  the  President's 
policy  of  equal  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  all  other  nations, 
under  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
Public  Law  *80,  as  amended,  In  assisting  the 
Government  of  India  to  meet  these  needs. 

Further,  the  Congress  recommends,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  now  available,  that  the 
United  States  provide  an  additional  amount 
of  food  grain  not  to  exceed  three  million  tons 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $190,000,000  as  the 
United  States  share  toward  meeting  the 
India  food  deficit,  provided  It  Is  appropri- 
ately matched,  and  spiecifically  extends  its 
support  to  the  allocation  of  approximately 
$190,000,000  of  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  calendar  year 
1967  which  will  be  required  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

The  Congress  further  recommends  that 
the  President  provide  an  additional  $25,000.- 
000  of  emergency  food  relief  for  distribution 
by  CARE  and  other  American  voluntary 
agencies. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

1  House  of  REPRESENTATn-Es, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Colleague:  Because  of  our  concern 
over  the  food  crisis  in  India,  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  hear  three  leading  experts  on  the 
subject  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  Thursday, 
March  2  at  2  p.m.  In  Room  H-227,  which  is 
off  the  Rotunda  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Capitol.  Since  the  Houre  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Is  holding  hearings  this  week  on  the 
emergency  food  relief  for  India  resolution, 
we  are  hoping  you  can  attend. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  three  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  this  subject  as  speakers; 
Sir  John  Crawford  of  the  World  Bank,  an 
expert  on  agricultural  and  trade  matters,  who 
led  the  World  Bank's  economic  missions  to 
India  in  1964  and  1966;  Mr.  Bernard  Bell, 
assistant  director  of  the  World  Bank  and  a 
leading  expert  on  the  Indian  economy;  and 
Mr.  S.  Guhan,  first  secretary  (economics)  of 
the  Indian  Embassy  and  an  alternate  execu- 
tive director  of  the  World  Bank. 

Please  RSVP  to  either  of  our  offices. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.   Otitnceh. 
Don  Fraszr. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRF.sENXATrvES, 
Washington.  DC.  February  2S,  1567. 
Re  Food  to  India  Committee  Hearing. 
Hon.  Oeville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  terribly  sorry 
that  time  and  the  quorum  bell  caught  me 
today  before  I  was  in  turn  to  ask  a  few 
questions  on  your  testimony.  At  Vice-Chair- 
nian  Gathings'  approval,  i  am  submitting 
questions  in  writing  and  would  appreciate 
yjur  answer  in  wTituig  for  Inc^u'ion  In  the 
Agriculture  Committee  Record  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Americans,  by  their  education  and  att.tude. 
are  most  anxious  to  help  any  peoples  in  trou- 
ble. The  picture  painted  to  us  of  India  is 
one  of  famine,  starvation  and  pestilence. 

1.  Do  you  have  an  data  or  statistics  re- 
vealing any  increase  in  deaths  due  to  starva- 
tion or  malnutrition  during  1966?  1967?  If 
so.  wliat  is  the  source  of  your  information? 
If  not,  is  this  merely  a  persuasive  manner 
of  speech  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can peop'.e? 

2.  How  was  the  foodgrain  given  to  India  in 
1966  handled?     By  whom? 

3.  Kow  is  the  food  to  be  delivered  or  reach 
the  individuals  for  consumption?  Will  It 
be  sold  or  a  free  gift?  If  sold,  by  whom? 
By  whom  and  how  will  It  be  decided  who  is 
to  receive  the  food? 

4.  At  page  3  of  your  written  statement  I 
note  your  coniment: 

"Numerous  work  projects  were  carried  out 
and  financed  with  U.S.  grain.  ...  It  was 
used  to  finance  useful  efforts  such  as  build- 
ing roads  and  improving  irrigation  systems." 

Was  the  grain,  a  gift  from  America,  used 
to  buy  work  and  given  only  to  workers?  Or. 
was  our  grain  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
to  finance  projects?  If  yes.  what  per  cent  of 
grain  went  to  India  and  what  per  cent  of 
industrial  endeavors?  Who  owned  the  en- 
deavors?    Who  made   the  decision? 

5.  Can  the  Indian  people  be  in  as  dire 
a  plight  as  you  will  suggest  when  your  state- 
ment at  page  7  states. 

"Agriculture  Is  second  only  to  national 
defense  in  the  Fourth  Plan." 

Any  country  that  doesn't  consider  its  peo- 
ple and  their  health  as  the  front  line  of 
national  defense  is  in  a  difficult  role.  What 
do  you  mean  by  national  defense — guns  and 
tanks?  What  Is  the  price  range  between  the 
first  and  second? 

6.  At  page  8  of  your  testimony  you  make 
great  references  to  the  Indian  government's 
"steps  In  1966  to  stimulate  investment  in 
fertilizer  production  including  privat*  man- 
ufacture and  foreign  investments."  In  fact, 
you  indicate  more  emphasis  being  made  by 
the  Indian  government,  or  whoever  Is  calling 
the  signals,  on  fertilizer  than  any  other 
economic   field.     Can   you   explain   this? 

7.  Are  you  aware  that  fertilizer  is  readily 
converted  to  gun  powder  and  explosives?  Are 
you  also  aware  that  fertilizer  plants  can  be 
readily  converted  to  munitions  factories? 

8.  Why  does  the  proposed  "Grain  from 
American  People"  go  to  the  India  Consortium 
under  control  of  the  World  Bank  rather  than 
to  the  Indian  government  or  the  local  com- 
munities where  the  people  are  In  need  of 
food? 

9.  Have  the  people  of  India  In  the  com- 
munities Involved  asked  for  this  aid?  Is  the 
program  set  up  so  that  the  food  is  marked 
by  containers  or  otherwise  so  that  the  re- 
cipients will  know  It  Is  received  from  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America? 

The  Agriculture  Committee  will  conclude 
Its  hearings  on  March  2.  and  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  If  you  will  answer  my 
questions  so  that  I  can  include  your  answers 
in  the  transcript. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  R.  Rarick. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  AcRtcCLT'crRE. 

Washington.  DV. 
Hon.  John  R  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Ref :  My  letter  of  March  3.  1957. 

Dear  Mr.  P.apkk:  This  is  in  rrp'.y  to  the 
questions  raised  in  connection  with  United 
Str.tcs  food  assistance  to  Iiidla  in  your  let- 
ter cf  February  28. 

1 .  I  do  not  have  any  dati  or  statistics 
with  regard  to  any  increase  In  deaths  from 
st::rvatlon  or  malnutrition.  What  we  do 
know,  however,  is  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumst.mccs  tlie  average  per  capita  diet  in 
India  is  seriously  below  standards  regarded 
as  es<^ential  for  he.ilth.  We  know  thi.t  tlie 
drought  this  year  hr.s  decreased  the  amovmt 
of  food  normally  available;  therefore,  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  conclude  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  would  become  very  serloits  in 
the  ab,-c:ico  of  generous  food  shipments  from 
abrord. 

2.  The  procurement,  ocean  transportation 
arrangements,  discharging  of  vessels  In  In- 
dian ports  and  the  distribution  within  the 
country  of  foodgrain  suppliec^  to  India  by 
the  Ui.ited  States  in  19C6  were  handled  by 
the  Government  of  India: 

a.  Procureniect  of  the  grain  from  U.S  sup- 
pliers was  made  by  the  India  Supply  Mission 
in  V.'a.'=hington. 

b.  Chartering  of  U.S.  flag  ships  ■was  done 
in  Washington  by  the  India  Supply  Mission. 

c.  Chartering  of  foreign  flag  ships  was 
doi'.e  in  New  Delhi  by  the  Goverrmient  of 
l!;dia. 

d.  Port  unloading  and  distribution  of  the 
grain  to  various  areas  in  India  was  carried 
out  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  through 
four  Regional  Food  Directors  located  In  New 
Delhi.   Calcutta.  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

3.  Grain  tupplied  to  India  under  Title  I  is 
distributed  to  consv.mers  through  a  nctwcrk 
of  130,000  Fair  Price  Shops  which  sell  at  a 
fixed  price  that  is  normally  below  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  ■wheat.  In  areas 
where  rationing  is  in  effect  (including  large 
cities )  grain  is  supplied  through  the  Fair 
Price  Shops  to  the  needy  holding  ration 
cards. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the  Imported 
wheat  is  directed  to  about  160  milling  estab- 
lishments throughout  the  country  which 
supply   b.'.keries   and  Fair  Price  Shops. 

The  Central  Government  of  India  allocates 
PL  4S0  wheat  and  wheat  from  government 
stocks  to  the  various  State  Governments  ar.d 
Federal  Districts  according  to  need. 

Gr.'.in  donated  to  India  uiider  Title  III  is 
handled  by  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  euch  r.s 
C.^RE,  Church  Wnrld  Service,  and  others  who 
arrange  for  r3ccipt  and  make  direct  distri- 
bution to  various  groups  of  needy  persons. 

4.  The  grain  used  on  work  projects  was  a 
gift  made  t'nrough  the  United  States  volun- 
tary agencies  and  was  used  in  partial  pay- 
ment to  ■workers  on  small  work  projects  such 
as  sinking  wells,  repairing  wells  and  deep- 
ening 'vvclls.  also  repairing  roads,  particularly 
in  stricken  areas.  It  was  not  u^ed  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  to  finance  projects. 

5  I  Intended  to  use  the  term  '■national 
defeiise"  in  the  broad  sense — not  just  guns 
and  tanks.  Realistically  India  faces  a  formi- 
dable military  adverssry  in  Communist 
China,  which  has  demonstrated  its  belliger- 
ency m  it.-  19S2  attack  on  India  and  could 
very  well  do  so  again.  I  iid  not  intend  to 
sugccjt  a  preoccupation  with  miiitary  devel- 
opment. I  think  the  increased  emphasis  on 
food  production  which  I.as  greatly  narrcwed 
the  g.Tp  between  defense  expenditures  and 
expenditures  on  agricultural  development  is 
a  good  indication  that  India  does  consider 
the  health  and  welfare  of  its  people  as  the 
first  line  of  defense 

6.  I  emphasized  fertilizer  because  It  Is  one 
of  the  key  production  items  It  also  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  variety  of  other  production  in- 
puts  because   large   amounts   of   foreign   ex- 
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change  and  foreign  private  Investment  will 
be  required  to  meet  Uirgets  set  for  fertilizer 
nv,iil:ibilliy  by  tlie  Coveriinieiu  of  India. 
Fertilizer  probably  more  than  any  other  pro- 
duction Item,  represents  a  real  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Government  of  India  to  im- 
prove agricultural  output.  Tough  decisions 
oa  allocation  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  and 
economic  policies  affecting  private  invest- 
ment are  required  to  make  available  to  cul- 
tlv.itors  the  needed  amounts  of  fertilizer, 
tio  far  the  Government  of  India  has  demon- 
strated its  wiUingness  and  ability  to  act 
positively  on  the  difficult  issues  involved  in 
expanding  fertilizer  supplies.  In  emphn.'^iz- 
l  .g  fertilizer,  however.  I  did  not  intend  to 
downgrade  the  Importance  of  the  other  pro- 
duction requisites. 

7,  It  is  unlikely  that  any  risk  is  involved 
In  supplying  fertilizers  to  India  and  produc- 
ing fertilizers  in  India.  India  is  an  open 
country  and  any  attempt.s  to  convert  to  pro- 
duction of  explosives  would  be  in  evidence. 
What  is  In  evidence  Is  the  growing  deni.md 
for  fertilizer  and  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  these  demands. 

8.  The  proposal  to  have  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  Indi.ts  food  problems  through  the 
India  consortium  is  a  means  of  getting  other 
developed  nations  to  share  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing India's  critical  food  needs.  The  World 
Bank,  as  chairman  of  this  consortium,  would 
act  In  a  coordinating  role.  The  India  con- 
sortium approach  provides  historical  basis  for 
determining  how  much  each  member  of  the 
group  might,  contribute  and  accounting  for 
such  contributions.  Eacii  member  of  the 
consortium  would  provide  assistance  to  India 
on  a  bilateral  basis.  Food  assistance  from 
the  United  States  would  go  directly  to  India 
and  to  the  Indian  people  who  need  this  foo<i 
as  it  ha,s  in  the  past.  The  United  States 
would  receive  direct  credit  for  its  contribu- 
tions,  as   would  other  contributing  nations. 

9.  Where  there  is  a  general  need  for  food 
aid  such  as  in  the  State  of  Bih.ir  and  Uttar 
Pradesh  which  are  suffering  from  drought  at 
the  present  time,  the  St.Ue  Governments  re- 
quest assistance  from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment which  in  turn  requests  aid  under  Title 
I.  PL  480  from  the  Unittd  St.ites.  In  the 
case  of  emergency  need  on  an  individual  or 
smaller  group  basis  requests  are  made  by 
these  individuals  or  local  welfare  groups  di- 
rectly to  United  Stiites  voluntary  .igencies. 

Where  food  such  as  bulk  grain  is  being 
supplied  under  Title  I  it  is  difficult  tj  mark 
It  as  coming  from  the  United  States  although 
adequate  publicity  is  given  to  the  individual 
programs  and  arrivals.  The  citizenry  is  also 
aware  that  grain  supplied  through  the  Fair 
Price  Shops  is  of  U.S.  origin. 

In  the  case  of  Donations  under  Title  III 
containers    of    food    distributed    through    the 

voluntciry  agencies  ate  clearly  m.irked  in 
English  and  the  language  of  the  country, 
'Donated  by  the  People  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America,  not  to  be  Sold  or  E.xchanged." 

I  regret  that  as  a  result  of  the  delay  in 
receipt  of  your  letter  this  Information  was 
not  supplied  earlier. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  FRf:EM.\>f, 

Secretary. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HOUSK   OF   REPRESE.N'T.ATIVES, 

Washington.  D.C..  February  28. 1967. 
Hon.  EuctNE  V.  RosTow. 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 
XK'a.fliington.  D.C. 

Re  Food  to  India,  Committee  Hearing. 

De.^r  Mr.  Rostow.  I  regret  that  time  and 
ti.e  quorum  bell  c.aight  me  before  I  was  in 
turn  to  ask  citiestions  of  you  wliile  appearing 
:..5  a  Witness  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
toi  today.  At  the  permission  of  Mr.  Gath- 
III 's.  Vice-chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am 
submitting  my  questions  in  writing  and  wlU 
i  pprcciate  your  answers  in  writing  for  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 


1  note  your  statement  dealt  in  considerable 
detail  concerning  tlie  recent  elections  m 
India: 

1,  Was  our  "Food  for  India"  program 
brought  about  in  timing  to  coincide  with  the 
recent  elections  in  India?  If  so,  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  we  Initiated  the  timing  to  encour- 
age popular  support  for  Mrs.  Gandhi? 

2  In  your  statement  you  prui.«e  democratic 
elections  in  India.  Do  you  deny  that  the 
American  wheat  gift  li.id  bearing  <.n  l!ie 
Indian  elections?  Now  that  the  elections  .ire 
over  do  you  feel  that   the  powerful  minority 


Department  of  St.ate, 

Washington. 
Hon.  John  R  Rarick. 
House  of  Rcpre.\cntatii-es. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  I  am  writing 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  28  in 
which  you  raise  questions  which  time  did 
not  permit  you  to  ask  following  my  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  might  be  useful  for  me  to  state  at 
the  outset  what  I  consider  our  objectives  to 
be  in  undertaking  our  food  program  for  In- 
dia.    The   first   objective   is   to   feed   hungry 


Will   regard   our   proposed   wheat   plan   as  an     people  for  humanitarian  reasons  rnd  to  pre- 


interleience  and  a  detriment   to  their  self 
government'.' 

3.  At  page  5  of  your  statement  you  indi- 
cate: "There  was  also  broad  agreement  that 
the  India  consortium  under  the  World  Bank 
could  provitie  an  elfcctlve  systematic  basis 
for  org.aiizing  such  an  international  elfort," 

Esplain  what  tliis  means.  Are  wo  helping 
a  b.mk  for  monetary  and  credit  control,  or 
are  we  interested  in  feeding  hun:.:rv  indivld- 
u'll  hiunan  bein.gs:'  Explain  how  a  world 
bank  cm  set  up  a  distribution  organization 
to  get  food  to  the  people.  If  a  bank  is  more 
advantageous  than  church  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations or  the  local  governments  within 
India,  why  was  not  the  Bank  of  India  used 
to  set  up  the  food  line?  Please  explain  what 
people  or  org.inizatluns  will  do  the  actual 
diH'nbution  to  see  that  the  food  reaches  tlie 
mouths  of  any  hungry  individuals. 

4  Please  name  the  members  of  the  na- 
tionality of  those  who  serve  on  the  India 
coiiEortium.      By    wliom    are    they    selected' 

5.  At  pages  5.  6.  and  7  of  your  statement 
you  are  constantly  referring  to  India's  "bro.Td 
economic  plans"  in  addition  or  excluding 
food  production.  Wh:it  are  these  plans  and 
by  whom  were  they  devised  and  by  whom 
financed?  Why  does  the  Indian  go.ernmcr.t 
regard  these  "broad  economic  pl.ms"  more 
importiint  than  feeding  the  people:' 

6.  What  is  the  role  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment 111  this  matter?  Is  your  concern  with 
the  welf;tre  of  the  hungry  "people,  or  is  it  for 
a  "bal  nice  of  payments  crisis'".' 

7  At  page  18,  you  say:  "On  the  other  h:ind, 
if  we  do  not  provide  India  with  the  foodgmin 
that  the  President  has  recommended,  the 
Indian  go\ernment  would  be  forced  to  spend 
more  hard  currency  on  food  to  prevent  wlde- 
spr".-'d  starvation.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
Indian  government  would  have  to  divert 
l;irr;e  amounts  of  hard  currenry.  iuindreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  from  its  economic  de- 
velopment plan.  Tlii.s  teonld  undcrmtnc  pro- 
gram.-: uJuch  the  United  Sfafe.s  Government, 
other  irestern  government.-!,  and  the  World 
Bank  have  encouraged  and  supported." 

With  this  testimony,  are  you  not  stating 
that    India   at    this    time    h^us'  sumcicnt    hard 

currency  to  buy  whatever  food  is  necessary 
to  prevent  starvation  or  hun'jer  of  its  people? 
And  that  the  only  reason  thpy  or  vour  agency 
prefer  the  gift  of  $190,000,000  worth  of  grain 
is  to  be  able  to  save  India's  money  for  its 
own  economic  development  pian  in  other 
affairs?  Was  this  decision  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  India  or  by  a  wealthy  industrialist 
nun.orlty? 

8.  With  further  reference  to  vour  state- 
ment, at  page  18.  I  would  like  to"  ask:  What 
are  these  programs  which  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  the  world  bank  have  encouraged 
and  which  you  now  su^r^est  require  Anieri- 
cans  to  feed  the  pe<iple  of  India  so  that  these 
programs  can  be  paid  for  by  India's  money? 
Who  ixre  tlie  "other  Western  govL>rnments" 
Involved  with  the  program  th,;t  you  state 
we  must  not  "undermine"? 

I  want  your  answer  or  specific  comments 
as  to  whether  or  not  we,  the  World  Bank,  or 


serve  political  stability  in  the  largest  democ- 
racy in  the  world.  The  second  reason  is  to 
promote  economic  development,  of  which 
agricultural  development  Is  an  integral  part, 
so  that  India  can  in  time  feed  its  own  people 
without  dependence  on  other  countries. 
The  following  answers  are  numbered  with 
reference    to   your   questions: 

1  Our  Food  for  India  program  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years  and  was  not 
brought  about  to  coincide  with  the  recent 
elections  in  India.  As  far  as  this  years  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  the  Administration  con- 
sidered approaching  Congress  earlier,  but 
decided  to  wait  tintil  Under  Secretary 
Schnittker  and  I  consulted  with  various 
other  governments  about  the  Indian  food 
problem  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  The 
timing  was  not  related  to  India's  domestic 
pcilitical  developments. 

2.  We  have  not  received  detailed  reports 
on  the  Indian  elections.  However,  prelimi- 
nary reports  Indicate  that,  in  general,  the 
Conijress  Party  fared  better  in  rural  areas 
than  in  the  cities.  The  fact  that  a  very  con- 
siderable p;irt  of  the  American  wheat  goes 
to  the  cities  (where  the  Congress  Party  was 
quite  generally  repudiated)  would  siiggest 
that  it  did  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
Indian  elections.  Now  that  the  elections  are 
over,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  seven  principal 
minority  parties  will  regard  our  proposed 
wheat  plan  as  interference  or  as  a  detriment 
to  self-government.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
It  IS  widely  recognized  in  India  by  people 
of  almost  all  political  beliefs  (T  would  ex- 
clude the  Communists)  that  United  States 
food  supplies  are  essential  for  many  millions 
of  people, 

3.  The  World  Bank  makes  loans  to  India 
for  economic  development  projects  as  it  does 
to  many  other  less  developed  countries   of 
the  world.     In  addition,  it  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  India  Consortium  and  provides 
such  staff  support  as  the  Consortium  needs. 
Nations  which  belong  to  the  India  Consor- 
tium make  loans  for  economic  development 
to  India.     The  World  Bank  holds  meetings 
two  or  three  times  a  year  of  the  donor  na- 
tions to  discuss  India's  economic  situation, 
terms  of  aid,  and   amounts  of  aid.     Each 
nation   belonging  to   the   India   Consortium, 
however,  then  conducts  aid  negotiations  with 
India  on  a  bilateral  basis  in  accordance  with 
the    legislation    of   each    country.     We   en- 
visage  that   food   aid    will   be   handled   sim- 
ilarly.    ■VVe  expect  that  the  World  Bank  will 
call   a   meeting   of   donor   nations,   at    which 
time  they  will  discuss  India's  food  require- 
ments and  will  indicate  what  food  or  food- 
related  aid   they  can  make  available.     Each 
nation  concerned  will  then  conduct  bilateral 
ncgotiatic;ns  with  India  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tentions that  it  has  already  indicated  at  the 
Consortium  meeting.     In  the  case  of  United 
states   food,   the  actual  distribution  of  Title 
I  food  is  handled  by  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Indian  state  governments  which  sell 
the   food   mainly   through   fair   price   shops: 
United   States  voluntary  agencies  distribute 
most  of  the  Title  II  (and  formerly  Title  III) 


any  other  corporation,   foundation  or  group      food  on  a  donational  basis 


Is  u.sing  the  plight  of  India  to  build  an  eco- 
nonaic  empire. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  R.  Rarick. 
Member  of  Congress. 


There  is  also  the  World  Food  Program 
which  operates  under  the  FAO  and  is  not 
connected  with   the  World  Bank, 

4.  The  member  nations  of  the  India  Con- 
sortium    are     Austria.      Belgium,     Canada. 


France.  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  the  IBRD  IDA.  Each  country  selects  its 
own  delegate,  and  these  delegates  change 
from  time  to  time.  The  United  States  Is 
represented  by  the  Assistant  Administrator. 
Near  East  South  Asia  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

5.  The  objective  of  the  broad  economic 
p'.ans  to  which  I  referred  is  the  improvement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  by  ex- 
panding agricultural  production,  industry, 
education,  health  and  other  needed  services. 
Tlie  improvement  of  agriculture  ranks  as  the 
highest  priority  objective  within  the  frame 
work  of  these  plans  and  almost  a  quarter  of 
all  development  expenditures  will  be  devoted 
to  this  objective.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
these  plans  Is  to  assure  India  self-sufficiency 
of  food  by  1971  or  1972.  The  achievement 
of  this  ambitious  objective  depends  not  only 
upon  India's  population  baing  tided  over 
with  food  aid  in  the  meantime  but  it  also 
requires  support  with  the  establishment  in 
India  of  the  necessary  farm-related  indus- 
tries, svich  as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  farm 
Implements  that  are  needed  to  achieve  this 
agricultural  product:on  target.  The  plans  to 
Which  I  refer  are  devi.'^ed  by  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment and  approved  by  the  Indian  p.arlia- 
ment.  Our  own  assessment  of  the  Indian 
government's  plans  for  a  coordinated  attack 
on  its  agricultural  and  other  developmental 
problems  Is  that  they  are  ambitious  but 
feasible.  These  plans  reflect  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Indian  government  and  of  the 
Indian  people  to  buckle  down  and  get  the 
job  done  and  it  is  our  Judgment  that  they 
deserve  our  support. 

6.  The  State  Department  is  concerned  with 
continued  good  relations  with  India.  Food 
is  an  Important  element  in  this  context  as 
Is  the  welfare  of  the  hungry  people  at  the 
present  moment  and  also  the  welfare  of 
people  who  will  be  hungry  In  future  years 
if  steps  are  not  taken  to  Improve  India's 
agricultural  production. 

7.  In  addition  to  food,  India  needs  fertil- 
izer and  pesticides  In  order  to  grow  more 
food,  India  also  needs  roads,  and  tractors  to 
build  the  roads,  in  order  to  get  the  food  to 
tlie  railways.  Further,  India  needs  railroads 
to  get  the  food  to  the  major  cities  and  ware- 
houses to  hold  the  food,  factories  to  bvilld 
the  railroads,  and  steel  mills  to  build  the 
steel  required  In  the  railroads,  India  also 
needs  electric  powe  to  mill  the  rice  and 
wheat  and  variovis  kinds  of  fuel  to  cook  the 
food.  If  India  spent  all  of  its  available  for- 
eign exchange  on  food,  grain  would  be  piled 
high  on  the  docksides,  but  it  would  not 
reach  t'ne  people  because  It  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed, prepared,  and  cooked  before  It  can 
be  eaten.  Further.  If  India  does  not  spend 
foreign  exchange  on  fertilizer  or  on  raw  ma- 
terials to  make  fertilizer,  food  production  in 
Itidla  will  drop,  and  India  will  need  ever 
increasing  imports  of  food  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  population. 

Foreign  exchange  allocations  are  made  by 
ofBclals  in  the  Government  of  India  and 
not  by  any  special  group. 

8.  The  programs  which  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  World  Bank  have  en- 
couraged Include  education,  health  and  fam- 
ily planning,  transportation,  industrializa- 
tion, electrification,  Irrigation,  and  agrlcul- 
tiu-e,  Tlie  other  Western  governments  in- 
volved In  these  programs  are  the  members 
Of  the  Consortium  which  I  listed  In  answer 
to  Question  4, 

With  reference  to  your  final  paragraph  as 
to  whether  or  not  we,  the  World  Bank,  or 
any  other  group  is  using  the  plight  of  India 
to  build  an  economic  empire,  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  We  want  India 
to  become  economically  viable,  and  in  order 
to  make  this  possible,  we  are  extending 
economic  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans 
find  food. 


I  hope  this  letter  has  provided  you  with  the 
Information  you  wanted.  If  not.  please  write 
asaia. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Eugene  "V.  Rostow, 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CHARLES  IL  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.=is  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WTLSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  has  been  portrayed  by  the  press 
and  the  broadcast  media  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  leftwing  politics,  bohemian- 
ism,  and  immorality. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  this  is 
a  badly  distorted  picture  of  Berkeley.  If 
we  look  beneath  the  coiivenient  carica- 
ture of  the  bearded  protester — after  all,  a 
beatnik  is  more  photogenic  than  other 
students — we  can  readily  understand 
why  Berkeley  is  widely  regarded  as  one 
of  the  world's  finest  universities. 

Writing  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  March  9,  Curtis  J.  Sitomer  offers 
a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  University 
of  California,  its  problems  and  its  pros- 
pects. In  addition  to  Usting  the  reasons 
for  Berkeley's  well -deserved  academic 
reputation,  fitomer  gives  us  a  better  idea 
cf  what  the  Berkeley  student  is  really 
hke.  He  notes  that  the  Berkeley  campus 
alone  has  supplied  791  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers to  date — twice  that  of  any  other 
American  university — and  that  more 
than  8,000  University  of  California  stu- 
dents "work  with  poverty  youth  in  Watts, 
tutor  children  of  migrant  workers  in  the 
fields  of  Delano,  staff  YMCA  summer 
camps  for  the  underprivileged,  and  send 
clothing  and  supplies  to  homeless  Viet- 
namese youngsters." 

Mr.  Sitomer  exhorts  the  University  of 
California  to  "pet  across  to  the  people 
of  the  State  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  higher  education  and  the  role 
of  the  university,"  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  author  of  this  article  has  taken  a 
major  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  ailicle  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

Anniversary    Crossroads — Hercui-ean    T.ask 

AT  UNiVERsrrY  of  California 

(By  CtiTtis  J.  Sitomer) 

Bfrkelet,  Calif. — The  13th  president  of 
the  University  of  California— as  yet  un- 
named— will  face  a  task  that  would  test 
Hercules. 

Approaching  Its  lOOlh  birthday,  the  uni- 
versity is  at  a  crossroads.  Its  12th  president, 
Clark  Kerr,  lias  been  fired.  Its  academic  ex- 
cellence may  be  challenged  in  the  form  of 
budgetary  cutbacks  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. And  some  Californlans  view  the 
university  with  suspicion,  while  some  stu- 
dents question  the  relevance  of  the  educa- 
tion they  get  there. 

The  present  crisis,  however,  did  net  begin 
w'lth  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  recent  demands 
for  economy.  It  had  been  Eimmeri!-;g  for 
some  time.  Some  oflBclals  here  attribute  it 
In  part  to  the  university's  own  ineptness  in 


dealing  with  its  problerr.5  and  explaining  its 
ro'.e  to  the  general  public. 

In  blunt  self-appraisal,  one  high  university 
official  concedes:  "We  are  largely  a  victim 
cf  two  things — our  arrogance  and  our  vo- 
cabulary." 

LIBRARIES  RATE  HIGH 

If  pride  breeds  arrogance,  the  n.-'.tions'  most 
honored  public  urJvcrsity  must  plead  guilty 
on  both  count."!.  Through  its  distinguished 
faculty,  the  university  has  received  more 
ac.-.demic  accoLides  through  tlie  ye;irs  than 
riny  other  institution  cf  its  kind.  It  boasts 
12  Nobel  Prize  winners.  97  memberships  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  104  places 
in  the  .American  .Academy  of  Arts  and 
SriencE.  and  500  Guggenheim  fellows. 

Its  fiiculty  and  researchers  are  recipients 
of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Award,  the  National 
Medal  of  Science,  the  Pastetir  Medal,  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Unlver.^itywide  libr.irips — from  Berkeley  to 
San  D^ego — have  .'imas'^ed  over  7.6  million 
vDlumes.  And  book  collections  at  Berkeley 
and  the  Los  Angc'.e.=  cmipvises  both  rank 
among  the  top  five  in  the  nation,  according 
to  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Eich  of  the  nine  campu'-es  has  gained  na- 
tional  distinction   in   at   !e-.st   one  area. 

For  example.  Berkeley  scientists  take  credit 
for  the  Invention  of  the  cyclotron — first  of  a 
succession  of  "atom  sm:ishers";  Davis  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
agricultural-teaching  and  research  centers. 
Agricultural  scholars  at  this  campus — r.ear 
the  state  capitol  in  Sacramento — are  re- 
sponsible for  mechanical  harvesting  equip- 
ment, new  crop  varieties  and  cultivation 
methods,  and  innovations  in  the  economics 
of  agriculture — all  of  which  have  revolution- 
ized  the  farming  industry. 

Los  Angeles's  Institute  of  Geophysics  and 
Planetary  Physics,  and  Transportation  and 
Traflio  Engineering,  have  tirought  that 
campus  international  fame. 

San  Diego's  Scripps  Iiiitllution  of  Ocean- 
ography is  one  of  the  most  Important  facili- 
ties for  marine  science  research  anywhere. 

And  the  university's  education-abroad 
program,  centered  at  Santa  Barbara — which 
diffuses  undergraduates  to  every  continent — 
is  widely  heralded. 

Even  the  "baby"  campuses  at  Irvine  and 
S.'inta  Cruz — both  less  than  two  years  old — 
are  already  attracting  widespread  attention 
in  educational  circles.  Irvine's  empha.«;is  on 
"interdiscliillnary"  study  and  Santa  Cruz's 
residential  and  "cluster-college"  concepts  are 
con.=;idered  by  educators  previews  of  things 
to  come. 

But.  with  all  its  fame  and  fortune,  the 
university — burgeoning  with  close  to  90  000 
students  m  its  99th  year — is  oppressed  by 
what  some  consider  bureaucratic  and  intel- 
lectual stultification. 

It  is  further  burdened  by  an  unrest  among 
students  and  f.iculty  that  sometimes  has 
erupted  into  political  upheaval.  This  tur- 
moil has  jolted  an  appreciable  sector  of 
California's  population  into  suspicion  and 
mistrust  of  the  intentions  of  this  educa- 
tional network. 

Actually,  much  of  the  present  attack  on 
the  university  centers  on  its  mother  campvis 
here  at  Berkeley. 

Educators  include  Berkeley  when  they  as- 
sess the  pitf.t'.ls  of  undergraduate  education 
in  a  gigantic  university — classes  of  many 
hundreds  of  students.  lack  of  person-to-per- 
son contact  between  top  scholars  and  those 
they  are  supposed  to  teach,  and  a  feeming 
indifference  to  the  problems  and  progress  of 
the  lowerclassman. 

OUTSIDE   CHARGES 

And  businessmen  and  even  the  Governor 
are  talking  about  Berkeley  when  they  lament 
the  presence  in  the  community  of  beatnik 
types,  "hippies,"  and  the  sometimes  rau- 
cous teen-age  protagonists  who  defy  the  law 
and  order  of  society. 
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And  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  ana  other  groups  have  Berkeley 
In  mind  when  they  picture  a  free-wheeling 
academic  community  dotted  with  "subver- 
sives"— small  clans  of  young  people  ex- 
pounding Marxism.  Leninism,  and  Maoism, 
and  demanding  radical  political  and  social 
reform. 

To  charges  of  student  irresponsibility  and 
subversive  activity,  university  officials  have 
a  pat  answer. 

DEFENSE   GIVEN 

The  rabble-rousers — they  say — are  very 
few  in  number.  Perhaps  they  represent  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  student  body.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  students  are  serious-minded, 
well-mannered,  and  constructive  members 
of  the  corniTiunity 

Over  8.000  give' their  spare  time  to  worth- 
while projects.  They  work  with  poverty 
youth  in  Watts,  tutor  children  of  migrant 
workers  In  the  fields  of  Delano,  staff  YMCA 
summer  camps  for  the  underprivileged,  and 
send  clothing  and  supplies  to  homeless  Viet- 
namese youngsters. 

More  than  1.400  of  the  tmiversity  students 
are  serving  or  have  served  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  Berkeley  campus  alone  has  sup- 
plied 791  volunteers  to  date— almost  twice 
that  of  any  other  university  in  America. 

ROI.E    QVESTIONED 

Quite  aside  from  the  questions  of  politics 
and  the  social  role  of  students  at  the  uni- 
versity, broader  is.sues  are  at  stake.  Issues 
that  Involve  a  reassessment  of  the  role  of  the 
university  in  modern  society. 

Out  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  In 
Berkeley  In  1964  and  the  student  strike  on 
that  campus  late  last  year  came  a  cry  for 
educational  reform.  And  this  demand  came 
not  from  the  professional  rabble-rousers,  the 
beatniks,  and  the  politically  motivated,  but 
from  the  concerned  student  and  faculty 
members. 

And  now — perhaps  ironically — amid  the 
worst  budgetary  crisis  in  its  history  and  at 
a  time  when  it«  very  existence  Is  threatened 
by  a  political  tug  of  war  between  state  and 
university  officials,  the  university,  however 
deliberately.  Is  emerging  with  a  new  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  promises  to  affect 
higher  education  everywhere. 

REFORMS    CHARTED 

The  architect  for  educational  reform  Is 
Charles  Muscatine,  an  English  professor  at 
Berkeley.  And  wh.it  started  out  to  be  an 
Internal  faculty-committee  report  in  the 
wake  of  the  tree-speech  movement  now  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  much  of  the  aca- 
demic world. 

Professor  Muscatine's  thesis  Is  simple.  He 
believes  that  political  turmoil  among  stu- 
dents fee<l3  on  educational  failure. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Think  magazine,  he 
WTites:  "LcK>k  behind  the  vocal  and  photo- 
genic characters  who  alw.iys  seem  to  be  In 
front  of  the  television  canier.is.  And  there 
you  will  find  a  great  number  of  clean-shaven 
and  well-scrubbed  young  pe  iple.  many  of 
them  with  no  particular  political  ideology, 
who  also  have  come  to  feel  that  thev  don't 
like  what  the  university  has  to  offer  them." 

RELEV.ANCE    STRESSED 

Throughout  its  228  pages,  the  Muscatine 
report  pounds  away  on  a  single  note:  Edu- 
c.uion  must  be  re!e\ant  to  students,  relevant 
to  the  lives  they  are  going  to  lead  and  the 
problems  they  are  going  to  face.  And  this 
type  of  educ.Ulon  must  be  "useful,  interest- 
ing, self-developing,  and  lasting." 

Dr.  Muscatine  says  he  doesn't  think  this 
type  of  education  exists  at  the  University  of 
California. 

How  can  It  be  developed' 

Basically,  tiie  report  says,  through  flexi- 
bility of  curriculum,  greater  emphasis  on 
educational  "concepts"  rather  than  "facts." 
ar.d  more  widespread  student  particip.ition 
in  the  teaching-learning  process. 


BARRIERS    TARGETED 

For  example.  Dr.  Muscatine  would  scrap 
large  lecture  courses  in  favor  of  group  tuto- 
rials, seminars,  discussions,  and  field  studies. 
He  would  allow  students  to  plan  their  own 
curriculums  on  a  basis  of  personal  interests 
rather  than  graduation  requirements.  He 
Would  have  them  take  fewer  courses  but 
study  subjects  in  depth. 

And  during  tins  process,  the  undergradu- 
ate as  well  as  the  graduate  scholar  would 
come  face-to-face  on  a  regular  basis  with 
outstanding  faculty  specialists. 

Many  of  the  Muscatme  suggestions  Involve 
breaking  down  communications  barriers  be- 
tween students  and  professors. 

Almost  half  of  this  committee's  proposals 
will  be  Implemented  on  the  Berkeley  c.impus 
by  next  fall.  Some  other  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campuses  say  they  will  follow  suit. 
At  Irvine  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  new  educa- 
tional plants,  some  of  these  reforms  already 
have  been  permanently  built  into  the  system. 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 

Students  will  soiin  begin  to  really  partici- 
pate in  the  inner  workings  of  tlie  university. 
(A  demand  for  student  j>ower  and  student 
participation  propelled  the  strike  at  Berkely 
-'a,si  year. » 

For  example.  Berkeley's  academic  senate 
now  provides  a  student  voice  at  faculty 
meetings.  And  an  experiment  is  under  way 
that  permits  undergraduates  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  their  courses  and  in- 
structors. 

Other  recommendations  in  various  stages 
of  implementation  at  Berkeley  include  a 
plan  for  ad  lioc  courses  built  around  topics 
of  current  interest,  a  wider  range  of  inter- 
disciplinary courses,  freshman  seminars, 
greater  opportunities  for  independent  study, 
and  restructuring  of  teaching  patterns  to 
give  stronger  faculty  attention  to  freshman 
and  sophomore  courses. 

ENTHVSIASM    NOTED 

Students  are  already  showing  tremendous 
enthusiasm  for  many  of  these  changes.  "It's 
heartening  to  know  that  somebody  cares." 
says  one  undergraduate  leader.  "And  that 
more  and  more  people  are  becoming  con- 
cerned that  the  university  be  something 
more  than  a  place  that  is  squeezed  In 
between  the  admissions  office  and  tlie  alumni 
office." 

But  an  innovator  like  Profe.ssor  Muscatine 
U  the  first  to  admit  that  his  reform  program 
is  experimental.  And  parts  of  it  lu-e  likely 
not  to  pan  out. 

Also,  new  and  experimental  concepts  take 
tune  to  blossom.  And  initial  financial  invest- 
ment may  not  bring  quick  return  In  terms 
of  educational  aclilevemcnt. 

The  present  financial  plight  of  the  State 
of  California — as  outlined  by  Governor 
Kcag.in — presents  an  added  obstacle  to  such 
a  program.  In  an  effort  to  trim  the  budget, 
experimental  programs  such  as  those  out- 
lined in  the  Muscatine  Report  are  apt  to  be 
first  to  be  blue-penciled. 

So  if  educational  reform  is  to  continue  at 
the  university  it  will  likely  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  Clark  Kerr's  successor  to  prove 
to  the  regents,  the  state,  and  the  public  in 
general  the  relevance  of  such  new  programs. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  university  must 
first  get  acro.ss  to  the  people  of  the  State  a 
b.isic  understanding  of  the  nature  of  higher 
education  and   the  role   of   the   university. 

Up  to  now.  amid  the  din  of  student  strikes 
and  sit-ins,  faculty  protests,  march.es  on 
Sa'-ramento,  and  bickering  between  univer- 
sity and  state  officials  over  the  budget,  this 
has  not  been  done. 


DOD      NEWS      MANAGEMENT— THE 
STARS  AND  STRIPES 

Mr.  RinviSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cojisent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial  and 
other  extraneous  matter  relating  to  the 
subject  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
magazine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  man- 
a.£;ement  of  the  news  is  not  a  recently  dis- 
covei-ed  evil  nor  is  it  a  stranger  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Subcommittee, 
chaii'cd  by  the  gentleman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  Moss  I .  and  on  which  I  serve. 
On  the  first  day  that  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings,  over  11  yeai's  ago.  it  was 
alerted  to  the  pi'oblem. 

On  that  day,  November  7,  1955.  the 
■Washiii'^ton  correspondent,  now  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
James  Restcn.  directed  the  subcommit- 
tee's attention  to  a  growing  tendency  to 
itianat:e  the  news.  He  urged  the  subcom- 
mittee to — 

Look  into  that  a  bit,  because,  while  it  is 
b,id  to  suppress  a  bit  of  information,  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  even  worse,  if  all 
of  the  newsmaking  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  blanket  the  newspaper 
situation  with  the  theme  which  perhaps  they 
did  not  believe  was  quite  true,  but  might  be 
an  instrument  of  their  thought. 

The  specter  raised  during  those  dis- 
cussions has  not  been  diminished — in- 
deed, events  of  recent  years  have  made 
the  phrase  "credibility  gap"  a  household 
woi'd. 

In  recent  weeks  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  engaged  a  freelance  writer  to  espouse 
its  viewpoint  in  newspaper  articles;  that 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been 
secretly  financing  the  publication  of 
books;  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  subsidized  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  private  associations,  foundations, 
unions,  institutions,  businesses,  and  the 
like  in  furthering  governmental  aims; 
and  that  the  Pentagon  is  distiibuting  a 
film  in  support  of  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

Just  this  week,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  of  the  USIA  recom- 
mended a  course  of  action  which  con- 
ceivably could  lead  to  propagandizing  the 
American  people  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  surface  in- 
dications of  a  frightening  potential  for 
thought  control,  the  full  extent  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  revealed.  However,  they 
are  sufficient  to  create  a  setting  in  which 
yet  another  series  of  incidents  take  on  a 
new  dimension. 

Tliese  incidents  involve  the  suppies- 
sion.  censor.ship.  and  management  of  the 
news  and  cast  light  on  the  use  of  the 
Government's  newsmaking  power  in  only 
one  segment  of  the  whole.  Hopefully, 
they  are  not  illustrative  of  a  larger  pat- 
tei-n.  For  whether  one  tries  to  protect 
an  image  or  tries  to  project  an  image, 
the  goal  is  to  influence  the  minds  of  men. 
and  it  all  adds  up  to  an  attempt  to  affect 
the  thoughts  of  others, 

I  lefer  specifically  to  a  series  of  events 
involving  the  European  edition  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes— a  daily  newspaper  for 
U.S.  sei-^icemen  and  their  dependents  in 
Europe.   North  Africa,  and   the  Middle 


East.  It  is  a  principal  news  source  for 
more  than  half  a  million  Americans 
overseas  and  has  a  cumulative  impact  on 
more  and  more  Americans  every  day  as 
personnel  enter  and  leave  the  sen'ice. 

The  European  edition  is  not  operated 
with  appropriated  Government  funds 
and.  although  imder  the  auspices  of  a 
militai-y  command,  is  run  largely  by 
civilian  newspapermen.  In  the  United 
States  the  Stars  and  Stiipes  is  repre- 
sented through  offices  in  New  York  City. 
Among  other  duties  these  offices  edit 
news  gathered  from  the  major  wire  serv- 
ices and  channeled  them  to  the  news 
desk,  in  Em'ope. 

Recently  the  Pentagon  attempted  to 
merge  this  New  York  operation  with  the 
Armed  Forces  News  Bureau  in  'Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  but  the  plan  was  shelved  at  the 
request  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee. 
The  following  Associated  Press  version 
of  the  event  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  14. 
Pentagon  Calls  Off  Plan  To  Merge  News 

BtJREAUS 

The  Defense  Department  has  spared  Itself 
a  congressional  Investigation  by  killing  a 
plan  to  combine  the  New  York  bureau  of  the 
Army  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes  with  a 
news  bureau  based  in  the  Washington  area. 

"This  should  still  the  fears  of  those  who 
felt  that  the  move  Intended  by  the  Pentagon 
was  aimed  at  news  management,"  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss.  D-Callf.,  said  yesterday  after  it  w.as 
announced  the  New  York  Stars  and  Stripes 
office  would   continue   to   operate. 

■When  the  merger  plan  was  first  announced 
last  month.  Moss  said  his  special  Govern- 
ment Information  subcommittee  would  In- 
vestigate to  see  whether  the  Pentagon's  mo- 
tive was  censorship. 

The  Pentagon  said  improved  efficiency  and 
reduced  costs  were  what  it  had  in  mmd. 

The  proposal  was  to  move  the  New  York 
Stars  and  Stripes  operation  to  Arlington,  and 
combine  It  with  the  Armed  Forces  news  bu- 
reau, which  recently  opened  an  office  there. 
The  bureau  prepares  material  for  military 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  stations. 

The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  it  was  drop- 
ping the  merger  plan  because  of  a  new  com- 
munications link  between  the  Pacific  St.ars 
and  Stripes  and  the  publication's  New  York 
bureau. 

NEW     CIRCUITS 

Because  of  limited  cable  connections,  some 
news  material  previously  had  been  available 
only  to  the  New  York  biu'eau  and  thus  could 
be  published  only  in  the  European  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes.  "Newly  acquired"  trans- 
mission circuits  of  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  to  get  the  same  ma- 
terial via  New  York,  the  Defense  Department 
said. 

The  decision  against  shutting  down  the 
New  York  offlce  was  made,  the  Defense  De- 
partment said,  "because  it  was  determined 
that  serving  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
from  the  present  New  York  office,  using  DCA 
circuits,  offered  a  more  effective  arrange- 
ment." 

The  haste  with  which  the  Pentagon 
reversed  course  has  led  some  observers 
to  believe  that  the  Defense  Department 
is  eager  to  avoid  public  scrutiny  of  the 
.'Krmed  Forces  News  Bureau  or  news 
management  in  general.  The  credibility 
of  this  view  is  bolstered  by  subsequently 
revealed  developments,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing one  described  in  a  current  issue 
of  Time  magazine. 


(From  Time  magazine.  Mar.  10.  1967] 
Censorship:  A  Colonel  Second 

The  item  moving  over  the  A.P.  ticker 
alarmed  the  U.S.  embassy  staff  in  Bonn. 
Michael  McGhee,  19-year-old  son  of  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  West  Germany,  George  Mc- 
Ghee. had  been  arrested  in  California  for 
driving  under  the  influence  of  LSD.  The 
embassy's  public  affairs  counselor.  Albert 
Hemsing.  phoned  Colonel  George  E.  Moranda. 
49.  U.S.  Army  information  chief  in  Europe, 
and  asked  him  to  keep  the  stoiy  out  of  the 
Army  daily.  Stars  and  Stripes  —  at  least  until 
the  case  came  to  court. 

A  new.'^man  first  and  a  colonel  second, 
Moranda  objected.  He  called  his  superior 
officer.  Major  General  Francis  Pacliler.  U.S. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  Europe,  to  argue  tliat 
the  McGhee  item  was  news  that  should  not 
be  suppressed.  Pachler  disagreed,  told  him 
to  kill  tlie  story.  Moranda  replied  that  he 
would  do  so  only  on  direct  orders.  The 
orders  were  given,  and  Moranda  called  Stars 
and  Stripes — but  it  was  too  late.  The  first 
two  editions  had  already  come  out  with  the 
story;  it  was  suppressed  only  in  the  last  two. 
Not  that  anyone  in  Germany  would  have  had 
tlie  slightest  difficulty  learning  the  news. 
It  was  carried  in  the  German  press. 

Next  day.  Moranda  was  sacked.  Though  he 
had  served  only  seven  months  of  a  three- 
year  four  of  duty,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
a  Job  with  the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  Pentagon.  The  Army  claimed  the 
reassignment  was  "routine,"  and  it  might 
have  gone  unnoticed.  But  last  week  the 
Overseas  Weekly,  a  privately  owned  paper 
put  out  for  enlisted  men.   broke  the  story. 

A  trim,  competent  career  officer  who  holds 
the  Bronze  Star,  Colonel  Moranda  was  de- 
pressed at  losing  his  Job.  But  he  has  the 
comfort  at  least,  of  knowing  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  will  investigate  the 
affair  And  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Europe.  Stars  and  .Stripes  presented  him  with 
a  certificate  making  him  an  honorary  life- 
time editor.  The  citation  read:  "In  recog- 
nition of  his  having  daringly  espoused  and 
cherished  the  cause  of  a  free  press  by  re- 
maining contumacious  in  the  face  of  critics." 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation. I  concur  fully  in  the  chair- 
man's decision  to  investigate  this  matter, 
since  it  apparently  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
As  Roger  Tatarian,  vice  president  of 
United  Press  International  has  pointed 
out — 

There  is  no  shortage  of  examples  to  show 
that  minds  under  official  control  often  func- 
tion in  strange  ways 

Among  the  allegations  which  I  have 
received  and  which  are  now  uiider  study 
by  the  subcommittee  are  the  following. 
I  insert  them,  at  this  point,  as  they  were 
given  tome: 

1.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  story. — On  Janu- 
ary 14.  1967.  Col.  James  W.  Canipbell.  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  St.irs  and  Siripes.  called  and 
told  the  assistant  managing  editor  to  kill  a 
long  Associ.ited  Press  feature  by  Sid  Moody 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Col  Campbell 
reportedly  received  a  message  from  the  Penta- 
gon that  the  story  was  "apparently  not  ac- 
curate " 

2.  Troop  Information  Team. — On  January 
19.  1967,  an  Associated  Press  story  from 
Lakenlieath,  England,  was  killed  after  it  ap- 
peared in  one  edition.  The  story  was  about 
a  U.S.  Army  troop  information  team  tiiat  ap- 
peared at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Base  at  Laken- 
heath  to  give  skits  on  Soviet  interrogation 
methods,  which  are  dramatized  by  wearing 
Soviet  uniforms.  Newsmen  had  been  invited 
to  the  base  to  witness  the  show  and  the  story 
appeared  in  a  number  of  British  papers,  as 


well  as  being  carried  by  AP.  .Source  of  the 
kill  was  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  at 
USAREUR. 

3.  Ambassador  McGhee's  son. — On  Febru- 
ary 2.  1967.  Stripes  was  told  not  to  run  any 
stories  on  one  of  Ambassador  McGhees  sotis 
being  arrested  m  California  for  driving  under 
the  influence  of  LSD.  German  newspapers 
international  editions  of  N.Y  Times  and  N  Y. 
Herald-Tnbune-Washington  Post,  as  well  as 
other  publications,  carried  the  stories. 

4.  Puns. — On  Febrviary  6.  19G7.  Suipes  was 
ordered  to  stop  using  puns  in  headlines  or 
cutlmc  read-ins  on  pages  1  or  24.  This  ap- 
plies even  to  light,  feature  brighteners. 
Source  is  reportedly  MaJ  Gen  Francis  T  Pach- 
ler. chief  of  st.Tff  at  USAREUR, 

5.  German  political  crisis. — On  October  29. 
19G6,  Stripes  received  telex  from  PAD. 
USAREUR.  laying  dcwn  guidelines  en  cover- 
age of  tlie  West  German  political  crisis. 
While  no  one  could  quarrel  with  basic  thesis 
that  Stripes  should  be  impartial,  guidance 
went  beyond  this  and  banned  quotes  from 
German  newspapers  as  well  as  wire  service 
analyses  of  the  situation.  It  also  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  German  people  considered 
AFN  and  Stars  and  Stripes  as  official  govern- 
ment agencies  which  present  the  official  U.S 
position.  This  is  a  recurring  problem 
Stripes  is  an  unofficial  newspaper  but  no  one 
will  believe  tliis  until  military  and  State 
Department  officials  quit  treating  it  as  an 
official  newspaper. 

6.  On  January  20.  1966.  the  assistant  man- 
aging editor  was  ordered  by  Lt  Col  William 
Coleman,  then  deputy  editor-in-chief  and 
now  associate  director  of  the  Armed  Forces 
News  Bureau,  to  kill  an  Associated  Press  fea- 
ture by  William  Ryan  on  the  new  Soviet 
leaders  because  allegedly  the  story  conflicted 
witli  his  personal  opinions.  Coleman  called 
the  story  "communist  propaganda." 

7.  KKK  party — On  February  27.  1965,  an 
indignant  Negro  serviceman  called  Tlie  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  report  that  a  party  of  white 
officers  had  burned  a  cross  at  the  Darmstadt 
Officers  Club.  Lt  Col  Coleman,  then  actins 
editor-in-chief,  refused  to  let  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  run  any  stories  on  the  incident,  al- 
though articles  were  carried  by  UPI.  the  Pans 
edition  of  the  New  York  Heraid-Trlbune.  the 
Overseas  Weekly  and  even  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service. 

8.  Presidential  satire. — In  April  1966,  a 
staff-written  feature  on  the  Great  Society 
Comic  Book  was  killed  at  the  request  of  Lt 
Coleman  on  the  grounds  the  book  satirized 
the  President.  Arguments  that  political  sat- 
ire was  a  legitimate  subject  when  it  becam.e 
a  matter  of   news   interest    were  ovcr-rvilcd. 

9  CIA — On  Jantiary  5.  1967.  Stripes  was 
told  to  eliminate  any  references  in  wire  serv- 
ice copy  linking  Air  America  to  the  CI.^. 

10,  Chris  Noel.— On  January  5.  1967. 
Stripes  WPS  told  not  to  refer  to  actress  Chris 
Noel  as  the  U  S,  answer  to  Hanoi  Hannah, 
Hanoi  Hannah  broadcasts  propaganda  and 
there  was  lo  be  no  implication  that  the  U.S. 
miglit  also  vise  propaganda, 

11,  De  Gaulle— In  November  1966.  Stripes 
was  told  that  in  staff-written  stories,  it  must 
never  say  De  Gatille  Is  evicting  US.  forces. 
but  that  U.S.  forces  are  being  ordered  out  by 
the  French  government.  Wire  stories  could 
be  left   as   written. 

12,  Teachers, — In  September  1966.  a  group 
of  teachers  staged  a  demonstration  in  Frank- 
fun  because  they  had  not  gotten  a  promised 
pay  raise.  A  hassle  developed  and  MPs 
hauled  off  two  of  the  teachers.  Tlie  provost 
marshal  noticed  a  Stripes  photographer  tak- 
ing pictures  ar.d  called  USAREUR  PAD,  The 
picture  was  killed,  altliough  Stripes  did  run 
a  story. 

13  Plane  crash, — On  December  7.  1966.  an 
Army  plane  crashed  near  Hanau,  One  of  the 
two  men  aboard  stayed  with  the  plane  t.i 
make  sure  it  didn't  hit  a  populat.ed  area. 
Stripes  is  required  to  deal  with  PIOs  on  such 
stones.     Its  reporters  got  a  run  around  from 
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one  PIO  office  to  another.  USAREUR  finally 
issued  a  very  brief  statement  the  next  day, 
giving  no  details.  When  stripes  a.?kpd  for 
additional  details,  the  PIO  personnel  re- 
sented any  questions  being  aired.  German 
press  and  TV  gave  the  story  extensive  cover- 
age, making  heroes  of  the  tw(5  fliers.  Stripes 
carried  a  sketchy   three-par .igr.iph  account. 

14.  General  officers.— Stripes  Is  required  to 
clear  stories  about  transfers,  promotions,  etc  . 
of  general  oOicers  with  USAREUR  even 
though  they  may  be  White  Hcuse  announce- 
ments. This  started  out  as  a  simple  cour- 
tesy so  that  duty  officer.?  could  notify  USA- 
REUR commander  and  the  general  Involved, 
but  soon  grew  Into  a  practice  of  withhold- 
ing the  story  until  these  officers  were  officiplly 
notified.  In  one  case,  a  Stripes  reporter 
called  the  general  involved  and  was  told 
he  already  knew  about  it.  However,  the  duty 
offlcer  slUl  refused  to  release  the  story  be- 
cause the  general  h.ad  not  been  oflicially  noti- 
fied. He  also  was  aghast  that  Stripes  called 
the  general.  In  another  case.  Stripes  read  a 
USAREUR  PAD  oiTicial  a  stjry  about  a  reas- 
signment. This  was  taken  to  the  USAREUR 
commander-lu-chief  and  read  to  him.  tlien 
Stripes  w.is  given  OK  to  run  the  story.  The 
news  desk  later  added  some  additional  blo- 
gr.iphical  information  from  Stripes'  library 
files.  The  PAD  officer  was  very  unhappy 
about  this  and  said  we  couldn't  use  the  ad- 
ditional material  becau-^e  he  h.idn't  read  it 
to  General  O'Meara  and  he  didn't  w.uU  to 
go  back  and  disturb  General  O'Meara  again 
on  the  badmiutou  court.  In  short,  once  the 
general  lias  read  the  story  don't  change  a 
comma. 

15.  Hays  speech. — On  November  23.  1966. 
Rep.  Wayne  Hays  gave  a  speech  in  Municli 
critici/Jng  De  Gaulle.  Stripes  staff  writer 
covered  the  speech  and  wrote  a  story.  The 
story  was  killed  after  it  ran  In  two  editions. 

10.  Officer's  suicide — In  November  19G6. 
Stripes  got  a  tip  that  a  lieutenant  colonel 
liiid  committed  suicide  at  Rhine-Main  Air 
Base.  When  Stripes  made  some  inquiries  at 
the  b.ise,  It  was  promptly  reported  to  the 
U.SAFE  Information  Office,  which  called  back 
to  the  deputy  editor-in-chief  and  wanted  to 
know  why  Stripes  was  Interested  in  things 
like  that.  He  was  only  a  squadron  comman- 
der. Stripes  finally  ran  a  brief  tliree-para- 
grapli  story. 

17.  Warren  report. — In  November  iJCi. 
Stripes  carried  a  considerable  num'oer  of 
stones  on  tlie  ju.st-released  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Warren  comnnssion. 
USAREUR  complained  that  Stripes  was  over- 
covcrmg  the  story.  The  complaint  was 
dropped  after  the  managing  editor  wrote  a 
stilf  protest  that  this  was  one  of  the  major 
stories  of  the  century,  was  the  subject  of 
worldwide  interest  and  noting  that  Stripes 
Carried  only  a  fraction  of  the  wire  service 
copy  available. 

18.  Defectors  —In  December  1964.  both 
wire  services  carried  a  story  that  a  GI  h.id 
defected  to  Czechoslovakia  with  a  Cerman 
wom.ui.  USAREUR  refused  to  let  Str.pcs 
carry  the  wire  stories  and  Insisted  Stripes 
use  only  a  sketchy  USAREUR  announcement 
which  omitted  many  of  th.e  details  and 
withheld  the  m.in's  name  ("to  notify  next  of 
kin  "I.  although  he  was  fully  Identlfitd  In 
tlie  UPI  story.  This  w;^s'  followed  by 
nif-morandum  from  USAREUR  to  AFN  ard 
Stripes  that  In  cases  of  defectors,  only 
USAREUR  releases  could  he  ur.ed  on  receipt. 
All  wire  service  srories  had  to  be  checked  out 
vith  USAREUR    "to  Insnre  accuracy". 

10.  State  Dcp.irtment  briefing —In  April 
lOGo.  tlie  manat,lng  edltoi-,  Arnold  Durnelt 
wrote  a  story  b.ised  on  a  St.it e  Department 
briefing  he  attended  In  Washington.  The 
s!ory  contained  some  hints  that  there  might 
be  a  troop  reduction  In  West  Germany. 
A:r.baEs.idor  Mccihee  was  highly  incensed 
and  the  story  was  killed  out  of  B  edition. 
McGhee  offered  to  send  one  of  his  political 
oflcers  to  make  sure  Stripes  got  the  State 
Department  line  right  In  the  future. 


20.  Secret. iry  of  .\rmy  kin. — On  August  20. 
1904.  a  nephew  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
was  restricted  to  his  quarters  in  Munich  for 
a  drinkinE;  incident.  PAD  first  ordered 
Stripes  not  to  run  anything  unless  it  was 
released  by  PAD.  finally  Insisted  Stripes  run 
a  one-paragr.iph  story  by  Its  Munich  cor- 
respondent after  they  learned  Overseas 
Woeklv  w.i.s  looking  Into  it. 

'2\.  Chri.stmas  orphans. — Just  before  Christ- 
mas 1966.  B.UCOM  put  out  a  message  that 
Stripes  "will  run"  a  feature  on  Christmas 
work  with  orphans  in  France  This  set  a 
deadline  for  copy  for  December  23.  The 
message  was  sent  out  without  conruliing 
Stripes.  Since  feature  section  is  sent  to 
printers  three  days  In  advance.  Stripes 
couldn't  possibly  run  .euch  a  feature  within 
the  LUCOM  time  frime.  I^  addition,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Stripes  was  swamped  with 
similar  relea.-e;  irom  units  all  over  Europe 
and  had  to  l<eop  Ih.em  all  extremely  brief. 

22.  Armed  Forces  Television  —On  Febru- 
ary 11.  1966,  Stripes  wa.-;  told  that  any  stories 
on  US  television  for  the  U.-S.  forces  must 
be  cle.ired  with  US.AFE  before  puijlicalion. 

23.  In  September  1963.  a  staff  reporter  In- 
tcrvie.veil  Dr.  Robert  N.  O'Kar.c.  new  military 
schools  chief,  on  his  plan  to  revise  the  grade 
system,  dunng  an  education  conference  in 
Berchtesgaden.  The  story  ran  in  three  edi- 
tions, then  was  killed  by  Lt.  Col.  William 
Coleman,  then  deputy  editor-in-chief,  be- 
cau.se  US.AREUR  coniplained  that  O  Kane 
had  not  cle.ircd  his  remarks  with  the  appro- 
priate staff  section  at  USAREUR.  although  it 
was  admitted  that  the  story  was  completely 
accurate 

24.  In  April  1964,  the  wire  services  carried 
a  story  atxiut  President  Johnson  speeding 
while  drinking  beer  on  a  Texas  road.  The 
.story  was  carried  on  page  7.  After  it  ap- 
pe.ired.  Col.  Ben  Legare,  then  chief  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Division,  USAREUR.  called 
Col.  Ridgway  Smith,  then  editor-in-chief. 
and  told  him  the  story  should  not  have  been 
printed  because  it  was  "disrehpeclful  to  the 
command:'r-in-c!ilef.'  The  managing  editor. 
in  a  protest,  said  "we  only  print  the  news, 
we  don't  m.'.ke  It."  Ho  also  pointed  out  that 
the  story  was  in  Time.  Newsweek,  and  on  tlie 
frop.t  page  of  the  New  York  Time;. 

25.  Throughout  19G3  and  1964.  Stripes  re- 
ceived complaints  whenever  Col.  Legare 
thought  there  was  a  story  or  picture  on  page 
1  that  '.vnsn't  of  national  or  International  sig- 
nificance. This  developed  into  a  policy  of 
no  sport.;  or  human  Interest  pictures  on 
page  1,  and  no  pictures  larger  than  three 
columns.  Pictures  of  the  USAREUR  com- 
mander-ln-cliief  or  other  generals  shaking 
hands  with  visiting  dignitaries  were,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  of  international  sig- 
nificance. In  one  five  and  a  half  month 
period.  Stripes  ran  picturss  of  CO  three-  or 
four-star  generals  on  its  front  or  back  page, 
including  13  of  Gen.  Freeman,  then 
USAREUR  commander-in-chief.  This  policy 
remained  in  effect  until  Gen.  Freeman  and 
Col.  Legare  left  US.^REUR  early  in   1965. 

26.  In  April  19C4.  the  wire  services  car- 
ried extensive  stories  saving  Gen.  Dougla.s 
MacArthur  believed  the  British  had  betrayed 
him  In  Korea  and  detaining  MacArthurs 
plans  to  u=e  atomic  weanons  in  Korea.  Col. 
Legare  called  Col  Smith  and  told  him  the 
story  should  not  he  used.  Col.  Smith  re- 
plied that  It  was  already  printed  in  Stripe.s 
first  edition  and  cnuld  not  be  killed  because 
It  would  be  prlnt.ed  in  prpers  all  over  the 
world.  In  this  case.  Col.  Smith  maliualned 
his  refusal  although  Legare  threaiened  him 
"with  having  to  explain  It  to  higher  author- 
ity." 

27  In  February  196 i,  Col  Legare  oiled  and 
told  Lt  Col.  Coleman.  Deputy  Editor-in- 
Chief.  that  "a  very  high  sc  urce  "  hid  com- 
plained because  Tiie  Stars  and  Stripes  car- 
ried an  Associated  Press  story  from  Innsbruck 
during  the  Olympics  on  complaints  of  police 
brutailty  to  athletes  and  spectators.  Stripes 
was   told   not   to   print  any   further  stories 


critical  of  the  police  or  officials  at  the  Olym- 
pics unless  they  were  cleared. 

28.  In  May  1964,  when  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  ran  a  letter  in  Us  letters  column  ob- 
jecting to  slot  machines  In  military  clubs, 
the  editor  of  the  column  was  called  in  and 
told  that  Col.  Smith  did  not  want  any  letters 
run  on  such  'controvcrshil"  subjects. 

29.  In  October  1964.  a  staiT  reporter  learned 
of  a  c.i-e  of  a  d.,T'e-''flent  wife  who  had  al- 
legedly embez-lcd  $10,000  from  a  PX  dry 
cleaning  shop.  Siripes  traced  details,  but 
then  Col.  Legare  learned  Siripes  was  looking 
into  tlie  story  and  called  Lt.  Col  Coleman, 
Legare  told  the  St.irs  and  Stripes  not 
to  use  the  name  cf  tiie  Woman  nor  the 
amount  of  money  involved  because  this 
would  "I'.amper  the  Investlg.ition,"  although 
the  woman  had  already  confessed  and 
blamed  it  on  slot  machines.  Other  publica- 
tions c.  rricd  a  full  .story. 

30.  In  August  1964,  United  Pr-.ts  Interna- 
tional carried  a  story  that  a  British  trailer 
had  been  jailed  by  West  German  authorities 
after  he  allegedly  refu.scd  to  work  for  US. 
intelligence  agencies.  Col.  Legare  told  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  rot  to  use  the  story  be- 
cause of  "security  reasons."  Arguments 
that  It  was  ridiculovis  to  kill  a  story  carried 
on  international  news  wires  for  a:iy  such 
reason  were  overruled.  The  story  was  car- 
ried In  the  Paris  editions  of  the  New  'Vork 
Times  and  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  as 
well   as   by   the  Overseas  Weekly. 

31.  In  April  1964,  Col,  Dallas  Hoadley.  of 
Public  Affairs  Division,  USAREUR,  told 
Stripes  to  kill  a  story  on  a  cliange  of  units 
in  Berlin.  The  story  was  an  official  Army 
relea.se  from  one  of  the  units  Involved,  but 
Hoadley  said  it  wasn't  in  accord  with  the 
"low  key  policy  "  on  Berlin  troop  stories. 

32.  In  Ocl'.Jbcr  19G3,  Stripes  Berlin  bureau 
correspondent  was  cursed  out  by  Lt.  Col. 
Roy  Jackson,  Berlin  Conunand  PIO,  because 
he  attempted  to  keep  the  tabs  on  an  impor- 
tant Berlin  story.  The  reporter  was  told  by 
Col.  Jackson  that  The  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
an  "in-hou.'-e"  publication;  Col.  Jackson 
seemed  U)  rerent  the  fact  that  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  correspondent  should  have  the  te- 
merity  to   ask   questions. 

33.  On  Nuveiiibcr  23,  1963,  a  Stripes  staff 
reporter  called  the  Public  Affairs  Divl.slcn, 
USAREUR,  to  get  information  on  US.'VREUR 
ceremonies  honoring  President  Kennedy. 
He  was  referred  to  Col  Legare  by  a  member 
of  Legarc's  staff.  Legare  cursed  the  reporter 
and  said  he  wouldn't  talk  to  anyone  except 
Col.  Smith  or  Lt.  Col.  Coleman  ("I'm  not 
going  to  talk  to  anyone  except  of  equivalent 
r.mk").  He  also  said  he  was  sick  and  tired 
of  "Idiots  like  you."  Although  he  liter 
called  back  and  apologized,  this  is  another 
good  example  of  the  attitude  of  some  mili- 
tary information  officers  when  Stars  and 
Stripes  reporters  ask  for  Information. 

34.  Pictures  of  racial  Incidents— In  Au- 
gust 1963.  the  managing  editor  was  told  to 
screen  all  pictures  of  racial  Incidents  in  order 
to  eliminate  anv  that  might  "Inflame"  Maj. 
Gen.  William  C  B.iker,  USAREUR  Chief  of 
Staff,  Col.  Ben  Legare,  Chief,  USAREUR 
Pviblic  Affairs  Division,  during  a  visit  to  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  told  Col.  Smith,  Editor- 
in-Chief,  and  Mr  Burnett,  Managing  Editor. 
that  General  Baker  had  expressed  displeas- 
ure because  Stars  and  Stripes  had  run  a 
picture  of  a  Negro  youth  and  a  white  youth 
basing  eggs  broken  over  their  heads  in  train- 
ing for  demonstrations.  Gen.  Baker  report- 
edly said  that  publication  of  stich  pictures 
was  "tre.ason."  Earlier,  at  a  meeting  with 
Col.  Smith  and  Mr.  Burnett,  General  Baker 
had  said  he  was  dissatisfied  with  The  Stars 
and  Stripes'  reporting  of  the  racial  crisis  in 
the  U.S.  because  It  was  not  objective  and  did 
not  give  the  white  southei  Tier's  point  of 
view.  General  Baker  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  were  not  objective  because 
they  had  "sold  out." 


As  a  result  of  these  two  meetings,  Mr,  Bur- 
nett issued  instructions  to  the  Stripes  news 
editors  that  they  were  not  to  run  any  pic- 
tures of  racial  incidents  unless  they  were 
approved  by  the  managing  editor  or  assist- 
ant managing  editor.  The  reason  for  this 
was  not  given  in  the  memo.  This  in  effect 
made  the  managing  editor  and  assistant 
nirnaging  editor  responsible  for  reading  the 
general's  mind.  Mr.  Burnett  agreed  but 
said  there  was  nothing  else  Stripes  could 
do. 

rhis  order  was  later  strengthened  and  a 
few  days  later  the  assistant  managing  editor 
was  told  to  clear  all  racial  pictures  with  the 
deputy  editor-in-cliief  (Col.  Coleman  i  for 
the  time  being.  Col,  Legare  told  Col,  Cole- 
man that  he  could  require  Col.  Coleman  to 
personally  look  over  proofs  of  every  page  of 
the  paper  and  initial  them  before  they  were 
matted,  if  necessary. 

Items  allegedly  deleted  on  the  first  d.iy  of 
this  new  order  included  : 

(1)  Pictures  of  Negro  student  Charlayne 
Hunter  and  her  white  husband  were  killed 
by  Col.  Coleman.  Use  of  story  without  pic- 
tures on  page  5  was  approved, 

(2)  A  story  on  page  4  on  the  new  wave  of 
integrated  advertising  in  the  LTnlted  States 
was  pulled  out  of  the  paper  after  it  had  run 
in  one  edition  on  orders  of  Col   Coleman. 

(3)  A  picture  of  a  Negro  couple  sitting  in 
their  house  in  Folcroft.  Pa  .  after  cleaning  up 
the  debris  following  the  incidents  there 
This  was  vetoed  bv  Col    Legare. 

(4)  Picture  of  a  Klan  meeting  in  the 
South  was  vetoed  by  Col   Legare. 

35.  General  Montgomery  scandal — At   the 
end   of   August,    1963,    the   wife   of   Li     Oen 
Richard    M.    Montgomery,     the     vice     com- 
mander of   the  U.S.   Air  Forces   in   Europe, 
spirited    the    general's    son    to    the    United 
States  In  a  cloak-and-dagger  fashion  because 
of    marital   problems.      Col.   GUman.   USAFE 
Information  Officer,  killed  the  story,  although 
It    was    on    the    International    wires    of    the 
Associated  Press  and  suppression  of  it  from 
the    Stars    and    Stripes    could    only    damage 
Stars  and  Stripes'  reputation  without  bene- 
fitting Gen   Montgomery.    Although  the  kill 
order  was  rescinded  the  following  day  by  Col. 
Legare,  Chief  of  the  USAREUR  Public  Affairs 
Division,  it  obviously  should  not  have  been 
suppressed  even  for  a  minute,  solely  because 
it  embarrassed  a  general  offlcer.     A  followup 
picture   showing  Mrs.   Montgomery   in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  general's  son  w;.s  pulled  out 
of  the  paper  after  It  had  run  m  two  of  the 
four  editions  on  orders  from  Col   Legare. 

36    City    of    Frankfurt    announcement    of 
the  plans  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  visit  to  Frank- 
furt -  In  June  1963.  a  Stars  and  Stripes  re- 
porter attended  a  press  conference  called  by 
the  city  of  Frankfurt  to  announce  details  of 
Mr    Kennedv's  visit   to  the  city.     After  the 
story  had  run  in  three  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
four   editions,   it   was   ordered   killed   by   Lt, 
Col    Eugene  White  of  the  USAREUR  Public 
Affairs  Division,  allegedly  because  the     State 
Department  complained   about   it   "     Stripes 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  out  whether  the 
Sfue  Department  or  any  other  agency  had 
complained   and   if   so.   why.     However,   this 
quest    was    unsuccessful       Apparently    what 
h.ippened  was  that  the  Defense  Department 
hod  received  the  usual  instructions  thai  no 
one  in  the  Defense  Depariinenr  was  to  make 
anv  announcements  regarding  Mr   Kennedys 
visit  until  the  White  House  relensed  the  de- 
tailed   itinerary.     This    theory    is    advanced 
because  Stripes  has  frequently   had   trouble 
in  the  past  getting  USAREUR  to  dl.sllnguisn 
between  Stars  and  Stripes  making  such  an 
announcement  and  Stars  and  Stripes  report- 
ing announcements  bv  other  agencies.    How- 
ever   milltarv  officials  seem  to  be  unable  to 
make    this    distinction    between    originating 
an     announcement     and     merely     reporting 
someone   else's   announcement 

37  Berlin  brigade  reorganization  —In  Au- 
gust 1963,  Stars  and  Stripes  was  instructed 
by  USAREUR  that  a  release  was  forthcoming 


on   Berlin    and    that    Stripes   was   to   run    it 
verbatim    and    could    not    change    a    word 
without  clearing  the  change  with  USAREUR 
Public  Affairs  Division.     Stripes  was  not  told 
what    the   storv   was.   but    its   Berlin    corre- 
spondent   was  "invited    to   a    briefing,    along 
with    40    or    50    other    Berlin    and    W'estern 
newsmen.     At   the   briefing   it    was  disclosed 
thi't   the  Berlin   Brigade  would   be  reorgan- 
ized  under   the   ROAD  concept       A  detailed 
fact   Sheet   and   pictures   of   new   equipment 
were  given  out  to  all  reporters  at  the  briefing. 
for    release    the    following    day.     The    next 
morning    USAREUR    issued    a    release    that 
omitted  much  of  the  inforniation  given  out 
by    the    Armv   Ifelf   in    Berlin,    notably    the 
fact  that  the  Berlin  Brigade  would  get  M60 
tanks  and  other  new  equipment.     Both  the 
AP  and  UPI  filed  detailed  stories  based  on 
the  information   given   out   in   Berlin.     The 
AP  storv.  for  ex..mple.  had   a  clear  lead  in 
plain   English   which   stated   that  "The  US 
Army's    Berlin    Brigade    will    be    reorganized 
into'a  harder-hitttng  battle  force  with  more 
firepower  and  greater  mobility  and  less  men. 
the   Armv   said   today."     Compare   this  with 
the  USAREUR  release  which  said:    "The  US. 
Army  Berlin  Brigade  will  begin  reorganiza- 
tion under  the  Army's  new  ROAD  (Reorgan- 
ization   Objective    Army    Division  i     concept 
Sept.    1.    U.S.    headquarters    in    Berlin    and 
USAREUR    jointly    announced    Saturday." 

The    USAREUR  Berlin    release    was   puta- 
hshed  in  two  editions.     When  the  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Stripes  came  on  duty  on 
the   night   shift,   he   called   Col.   Smith,   the 
editor-in-chief,  and  asked  pei'mission  to  use 
the  AP  storv  instead  becaise  it  was  better 
written  and  included  information  not  in  the 
USAREUR  Berlin      Brigade      release       After 
several  hours  of  involved  negotiations  with 
Col     Smith.    Col.    Jameson,    then    chief    of 
USAREUR    PAD.    and    Col     Jackson,    Berlin 
Brig.ide    information    officer,    he    finally    ob- 
tained permission  to  include  the  additional 
information    given    in    the    AP   story   as    an 
add      Tlie  assistant  managing  editor  pointed 
out  that  this  resulted  in  a  rather  jumbled 
mess  that  would  give  the  same  information 
given  in  the  AP  story  but  give  it  in  a  jagged 
and    Uimbled   up   form.     Col.   Smith   stated 
t'nat  "it  was  either  this  or  not  runnuig  the 
AP  material  at  all.     Afterwards.  Stripes  Ber- 
lin  correspondent   filed   a   protest   that    this 
procedure    made    both    him    and    the    Army 
look  slllv.    He  also  stated  that  it  made  very 
little  seiise  to  invite  The  St.-.rs  and  Stripes 
correspondent  to  a  briefing  with  other  news- 
men and  then  prohibit  him  from  filing  the 
.same    facts    given    out    to    40    or    50    other 
iiei>.Emen. 

38    The  Turkish  black-marketing  mess  m 
l'.6U  61  —A  number  of  Turkish  police  cases 
were   brought   against   American  servicemen 
for    M.ick    market    currency    dealings.      The 
C  3    European  Command  promptly  ordered 
Stars  and  Stripes  not  to  print  any  stories  on 
t'lo  subject,  presumablv  on   the  grounds  it 
might  interfere  with  U.S.  relations  with  Tur- 
kev     Even  wlien  the  servicemen  were  put  on 
trhil   publlclv.   EUCOM   refused   to  let   Stars 
and   Stripes   carry   any   stones   on   the   trial, 
although   Turkish    authorities   could   hardly 
be  oliended  bv  stories  on  a  public  tnal  they 
thcm.selves  were  holding  and  permitting  for- 
eign newsmen  to  cover.     Stnpes  finally  was 
permitted  to  print  a  short  item  on  the  ver- 
dict when   the  trial  ended.     Meanwhile  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee    had 
been   looking  into  the  matter  and  Issued  a 
report  on  it.     Since  Stripes  had  never  before 
been  lorbidden  to  prim  a  story  based  on  an 
ol^icial  Congressional  report,  the  news  editor 
on  dutv   (Don  Stanley,  now  working  on  the 
S.in     F"ranclsco     Chronicle  i      published     the 
storv      It   was   killed   after   it   had   appeared 
in  several  editions  and  Mr   Stanley  was  given 
ii  reprimand. 

39  The  1961  German  elections.— A  direc- 
tive that  milltarv  and  diplomatic  personnel 
should  not  make  any  comment  on  the  Ger- 


man election  campaign  of  1961  that  mi^ht 
open  the  US  to  charges  of  attempting  to 
influence  the  election,  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  St,irs  and  Stripes  could  carry  vir- 
tu.'.ilv  nothing  on  the  campaign  except  the 
results.  Because  of  this  directive.  Stripes 
coverage  of  an  important  election  campaign 
was  very  skimpy  and  a  number  of  impartial 
background  features  summarizing  the  cam- 
paign and  explaining  the  significance  of  t.e 
election  were  killed  outright. 

40  The  Strauss  Case  — "Vthen  West  Ger- 
m.iu  Defense  Minister.  Franz  Joseph  Strauss 
got  into  a  political  squabble  and  resigned, 
Stripes  was  ordered  prior  to  his  resignation 
no'  t<)  publish  anv  statement  that  he  might 
m:  kp  with  his  resignation  if  it  contained  any 
accusations  against  the  Adenauer  govern- 
ment Stripes  pointed  out  that  if  Mr,  Strauss 
did  so,  this  would  be  major  news  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  regardless  of  whether 
the  "acctisations  were  true  or  false.  As  it 
iiaiipened  Mr,  Strauss  did  not  issue  any  such 
statement,  but  if  he  had.  Stripes  readers 
would  not  have  gotten  the  news  even  though 
it    was   available    elsewhere. 

41.  L'SAREUR  auto  registration  proce- 
d„,es,— In  June  1963,  Stripes  began  to  get 
reports  that  USAREUR  would  shortly  change 
auto  registration  procedures  for  privately 
owned  vehicles  of  servicemen.  Despite  the 
fact  that  local  registration  offices  were  offi- 
cially notified  that  they  would  be  closed  by 
Dece'mber  31.  1963.  and"  that  their  employes 
should  be  shifted  to  other  lobs.  USAREUR 
not  onlv  Ignored  Stripes  press  queries  but 
specifically  forbade  Stripes  to  publish  any- 
thing ob'amed  from  other  sources.  Stripes 
pointed  out  that  this  merely  gave  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  unnccessarv  rumors  but  USAREUR 
still  refused  to  give  out  any  information. 
In  fact,  thev  even  expressed  annoyance  thr<t 
Stripes  made  inquiries  periodically  on  the 
matter  and  took  the  position  that  they  would 
announce  it  when  they  were  good  and  ready 
and  not  before. 

42.  Auto  insurance  changes  resulting  from 
the"staius  of  Forces  Agreement— On  July  1- 
196.3    a  new  agreement  went  into  effect  gov- 
erning relations  of  the  U  S.  forces  with  West 
Gcmr.nv       This    resulted    in    a    number    of 
ch.mees'    in      .nuto      insurance     procedures 
US'K.REUR   refused    to   give   Stripes    any   in- 
formation  on    these   and   said   it    could   not 
run  anv  stories  on  the  subject   unless  they 
were  cleared  bv  USAREUR.     Stripes  sent   a 
reporter  out  to  various  insurance  companies 
to  find  out  exactly  what  the  changes  were. 
His  story   was   submitted    to  USAREUR.      It 
was   kllfed   completelv   and   they   submitted 
their  own  version  which  deleted  many  facts 
Stripes  felt  were  essential      Stripes  declined 
to  use  the  USAREUR  version  because  it  did 
not    feel    USAREUR    should    rewrite    Stripes 
stories    to   the    extent    of    even    ch.--nging   or 
deleting  quotes  from   insurance  representa- 
tives       Stripes      story      was      returned      to 
USAREUR  for   "staffing."  and   that   was  the 
last  Stripes  heard  of  It  until  the  U.S,  Euro- 
pean  Command,  a   higher  headquarters,   re- 
quested that   it  do  a  general  story  on  auto 
insurr.nce     One  of  Stripes  reporters  was  as- 
signed   to   talk   to  EUCOM   officials   on    this. 
He    wrote    a    storv    which    was    approved    by 
EUCOM    but    gave    USAREUR    the    right    to 
edit    It       USAREUR    deleted    a    number    cf 
point=      This  storv  did  not  include  some  of 
the  information  given  m  the  original  story. 
O'le  point   in  this  story  was  that  every   m- 
su-ance  policvholder  would  have  to  obtain  a 
so-called  "double  card."     There  was  so  much 
confusion  on  this  that  USAREUR  finally  is- 
stied  a  release  on  it  a  month  later. 

43  The  AMIIA  case— The  American  M'li- 
t-rv  International  Insurance  Associ.-^tion  got 
Into  diiTiculties  in  1962.  The  Overseas  Weekty 
ran  a  number  of  stories  on  the  subject. 
Stnpes  was  permitted  to  run  only  a  Bonn 
government  announcement  which  was  so 
crvptic  that  it  defied  analysis.  It  was  not 
permitted   to   add   any   background   explain- 
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Ip.g  what  had  prompted  the  statement.  Only 
sjmeone  getting  the  Overseas  Weekly  could 
possibly  find  out  what  the  story  was  about. 

44.  The  possible  evacuation  of  building 
r.?.!.-  Checkpoint  Charlie  —In  Auijust,  1963. 
A  Berlin  newspaper  carried  a  story  that  the 
VS.  was  creating  its  own  death  strip"  on 
tins  side  ot  the  Berlin  Wall  near  Checkpoint 
Charlie.  Stripes  Berlin  correspondent  queried 
the  Berlin  Brigade  Informatlnn  odice.  After 
some  discvi.ssiun.  Col.  Jackson  gave  him  the 
sime  statement  that  had  been  given  out  In 
response  to  queries  from  other  newsmen.  Col. 
Jackson  at  first  proposed  to  withhold  this 
statement  from  Stripes  because  it  was  'not 
of  Interest"  to  Stars  and  Strijies  readers.  He 
changed  his  mind  alter  our  correspondent 
pointed  out  that  this  was  the  tirst  time  the 
Army  proposed  to  withhold  from  Stripes  a 
public  suitement  given  out  to  other  news- 
men. The  Stripes  correspondent  wrote  a 
brief  Item,  which  appeared  the  next  day. 
Later  Col.  Jackson  called  our  correspondent 
again  and  said  he  did  not  think  he  should 
have  given  Stars  and  Stripes  the  statement 
and  further  did  not  think  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  have  used  the  story.  In  the  future. 
Col.  Jackson  said,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  cor- 
respondent would  be  given  information  that 
is  given  other  newsmen,  but  tliat  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  correspondent  would  have  to 
bring  to  Col  Jackson  any  stories  based  on 
the  statements  and  that  Col.  Jackson  would 
decide  whether  or  not  Stars  and  Stripes 
could  use  the  stories  In  the  past.  Stripe.s 
had  checked  out  witii  tlie  Berlin  Brigade  any 
material  or  ftwture  articles  about  Berlin 
originated  by  Stnpe-s  correspondent  but  it 
had  never  checked  out  information  released 
by  the  Army  itself  to  newsmen  generally. 
Its  Berlin  correspondent  sent  Stripes  a  memo 
on  this  and  asked  for  instructions  on  what 
he  should  do  about  it.  However,  before 
Stripes  could  m.ike  any  protest.  Col.  Jackson 
Called  him  and  withdrew  the  instructions. 

45.  The  film  "The  Longest  Day". — When 
controversy  developed  over  the  use  of  GTs  in 
the  film  "The  Longest  Day",  the  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command  ordered  Stripes  not  to  run 
any  stories  on  th  ?  subject  tintll  the  Con- 
gressman who  prompted  an  investigation  of 
the  stories  that  GIs  had  been  used  as 
"volunteers"  without  volunteering  issued  a 
statement  on  the  case  citing  tlie  results  of 
EUCOM's  investigation. 

40.  The  Pakistani  Ambassador  Case. — 
Stripes  was  once  ordered  not  to  run  "any 
controversial  stories  Involving  education, 
religion,  politics  or  customs  of  -..ny  allied  na- 
tion, host  nation,  or  potential  ally."  This 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  letter  from  a 
Pakistani  ambassador  to  the  USAREUR 
conmiander-in-cliief  (at  that  time.  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke  I  c.>mplaining  about  some 
statements  in  a  UPI  article  on  the  Mo.-.lem 
resurgence.  After  much  InssUt.g  and  a  per- 
sonal reply  from  General  Clarke  to  the 
ambassador.  Stripe  finally  printed  his  views 
In  the  Stars  and  Stripes  B-Bag  column  as  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  a  course  that  had  been 
urged  in  the  first  place. 

47.  The  General  Walker  case  — After  the 
General  Walker  pro-blue  cr.se  broke.  Stripes 
printed  a  number  of  stories  giving  new  de- 
velopments as  they  occurred.  Tliese  In- 
cluded what  it  felt  was  essential  backgrotind 
Information.  However,  Stripes  \i^as  told  that 
General  Clarke  was  unhappy  about  this  and 
Stripes  was  instructed  to  cease  summarizing 
tlie  background  whenever  there  was  a  new 
U'-velopment.  This  was  not  rel.ixcd  until 
alior  General  W.ilker  left  the  command. 

48.  Foreign  movies  -  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
B-B.Tg  (letters  to  tlie  editor  column)  re- 
ceived a  thoughtful  letter  a.sking  why  so  few 
prize-winning  foreign  movies  were  put  on 
tlie  Armed  Forces  motion  picture  circuit  in 
Europe.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Armed 
Forces  lotion  Picture  Service.  Stripes  re- 
ceived an  excellent  reply  from  them  giving 
their  position.  However,  it  was  marked  for 
use   only  as  a  personal   reply   to   the  writer 


of  the  letter.  Stripes  felt  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  general  interest  and  called  AFMPS 
Europe  for  permission  to  Include  their  reply 
with  the  letter  in  the  B-Bag  column. 
AFMPS  Europe  promptly  called  USAREUR 
PAD  and  asked  them  to  order  SUirs  and 
Stripes  not  to  publish  the  letter  because  it 
was  "not  representative"  and  would  merely 
stir  up  unnecessary  controversy.  PAD 
promptly  ordered  the  letter  killed. 

41).  Military  Police  accident. — A  military 
police  sedan  w.is  Involved  In  an  accident  In 
D.irnistadt  and  one  of  Stripes  photographers 
passing  by  took  a  picture.  The  USAREUR 
provost  m.irsh.il  asked  PAD  to  kill  the  picture 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  bring  ridicule 
on  the  military  police  and  promote 
disrespect 

a(j.  NATO  univeriity  proposal. — At  a  con- 
ference of  Army  educators  in  Garmisch,  one 
of  the  speakers  presented  a  proposal  for  a 
NATO  university.  In  the  course  of  its  cov- 
erage of  the  conference.  Stripes  ran  a  brief 
item  reporting  this  proposal.  PAD  ordered 
us  not  to  run  any  more  stories  on  this  sub- 
ject unless  they  were  cleared  by  PAD.  appar- 
ently because  some  general  at  USAREUR  did 
not  agree  with  the  proposal. 

51.  On  July  3(J.  1961.  Stripes  received  UPI 
story  on  how  much  help  Sp.iin  would  render 
to  U.S.  If  war  came.  USAREUR  ordered  the 
story  killed,  after  Robbins  P.  Gllman,  then 
political  ad\isor  to  USAREUR.  said  "it  is  in 
the  nature  of  analysis  and  speculation.  I  be- 
lieve Stars  and  Stripes  should  refrain  from 
using  tlie  article.  .  .  .  Spain,  furthermore, 
is  a  subject  o!i  which  you  can  please  no  one 
and  questions  of  Spain's  accession  to  NATO, 
etc,   are   inevitably   controversial." 

52  In  Augur.t  1961,  on  recommendation  of 
Robbiiui  P.  Gllman,  political  advisor  to 
USAREUR.  Col.  Fant  told  Stripes  not  to  run 
an  AP  background  story  by  John  Weylaiul 
on  the  Oder-Ncisse  line, 

53.  On  February  23,  1961.  EUCOM  PAD 
(MaJ.  York!  told  Stripes  not  to  run  a  story 
oil  projected  additions  to  officers  club  at 
Camp  des  Loges.  President  Kennedy  killed 
the  project  after  a  dependent  wife  wrote  a 
letter   to  him  complaining  about  it. 

In  commenting  on  some  of  these  item.s 
at  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  OrcTon 
on  February  17,  Mr,  Tatarian  sai(i  that — 

Some  of  these  examples  may  seem  more 
trivial  than  the  others.  But,  if  tliis  attitude 
can  manifest  Itself  In  trivial  m.itters,  how 
much  greater  the  temptation  when  some- 
thing really  sensitive  or  controversial  is  in- 
volvtd. 

He  related  such  examples  to  the  pro- 
poscti  mert;er  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Nc-,v  Yoik  bureau  into  the  Armed  Forces 
Nev.s  Bureau  with  tlic  foUowin';  remarks: 

Centralized  control  for  the  handling  ot 
"sensitiva"  news  was  indeed  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  plan  to  put  the  Stars  and 
Strijics'  New  York  bureau  Into  th;?  Armed 
Forces  News  Bureau.  The  plan  noted  that 
with  a  merger  "sensitivity  could  be  handled 
more  expeditiously.  In  General  A.SD  (Mi 
(that  means  A.-),sistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Manpower  I  guitlance  could  be  more  efTective 
and  rcsp'nsivc." 

Obviously  the  armed  forces  must  be  alert 
to  sensitive  news,  whether  It  involves  na- 
tional security  or  the  feeling.^  of  people  in 
whose  country  they  are  stationed.  But  this 
reBponsibillty  provides  great  opportunitlts 
for  suppressing  tilings  like  racial  news  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sensitivity  or  secu- 
rity. 

It  would  be  gros.'ly  Irresponsible  to  say  that 
the  purpose  of  the  newly  consolidated 
Armed  Forces  News  Bureau  is  to  manipulate 
the  news  served  the  armed  forces,  and  I 
most  emphatically  do  not  say  that.  But  the 
more  complete  its  control  of  the  news  pipe- 
line, the  greater  the  inherent  d.ingers:  and 
the  greater  the  degree  of  centralization,  the 


greater  the  room  for  the  subtle  pressures, 
private  fears  or  ambitions  that  prevail  In  any 
official  establishment. 

One  cannot  help  but  recall  that  the 
credibility  gap  that  has  so  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
administration  is  at  least  in  part  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Defense  Department, 

By  listin".  a  number  of  the  allegations 
in  .some  detail,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply 
that  each  requires  investigation.  Natu- 
rally, I  would  not  want  to  put  the  Con- 
gress in  the  business  of  editing  a  news- 
paper. I  realize,  too,  that  operating  as 
it  does  under  military  auspices,  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
military  supervision,  I  have  presented 
the  matter  at  some  length  because,  while 
no  one  instance  of  censorship  may  be  of 
major  siginficance,  the  whole  pattern  is 
interesting  in  the  light  of  recent  attempts 
at  news  management,  and  it  merits  the 
attention  of  Congress,  The  searchlight 
of  inquiry  should  have  a  healthy  effect 
on  those  who  confuse  supervision  with 
censorship. 

The  relationship  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  somewhat  unique.  Admittedly,  it  is 
not  a  completely  free  news  outlet.  None- 
theless, the  problem  is  serious.  I  do  not 
argue  the  question,  at  this  time,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ought  or  ought  not  to  have  a  con- 
trolled news  media  outlet  for  servicemen 
abroad.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  if 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  in  fact  con- 
trolled, censored,  and  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  readers 
should  know  it  is,  and  that  each  issue 
should  .so  state.  It  is  unwise  and  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  system  of 
BoveiTiment  to  have  a  government-con- 
trolled newspaper  parading  under  the 
honored  colors  of  the  free  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  including  for 
the  Record  various  articles  and  com- 
ments on  this  subject, 

ExcKRPTs  From   Speech   Delivered  by  Roger 
TAT.^RIAN,      Vice-President     and      Editor, 
United  Press  International,  at  the  Uni- 
versity OF  Oregon,  February  17,  1967 
By   its   very   iiinure   .a   news   service   comes 
into  greater  contact  with  agencies  of  govern- 
ment— both  national  and  foreign — than  any 
individual  newspajjor.  and  one  of  the  ques- 
tions we  are  very  often  asked  is  to  what  ex- 
tent there  is  government  news  management. 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  considerable  news 
management.     That  is  true  in  all  countries 
to   varying  degrees.     There  alw.iys  has  been 
and  tliore  always  will  be. 

Men  in  government  the  world  over  hp.ve 
one  trait  in  common — tliey  want  to  liide  their 
mirtakes  if  they  c.ui,  and  allow  only  their 
best  foot  to  be  put  forwaid  to  llie  public 
view.  This  is  really  accusing  them  of  na 
more  than  of  being  human.  In  some  coun- 
tries tlie  men  in  power  are  answerable  only 
to  themselves.  In  these  places  power  is 
wielded  as  a  per.s.jnal  conspiracy,  and  the 
reporter  covering  news  there  can  never  forget 
It.  In  this  country  men  in  government  hold 
power  as  a  delegated  public  trust.  And 
though  they  arc  subject  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions that  face  men  in  ix)wer  elsewhere,  they 
are  here  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  press 
whose  right  to  probe,  criticize  and  exjxise  is 
the  pu'olic's  greatest  guarantee  against  excess 
to  abuse.  To  this  extent  press  and  govern- 
ment are  in  adversary  p>ositions,  and  within 
the  proper  limits  this  is  precisely  how  it 
should  be. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  the  cry  of  news 
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mftnagement  will  arise  with  greater  fre- 
quency as  we  go  along,  and  not  really  because 
of  the  attitude  of  sensitivity  of  this  or  that 
administration  or  this  or  that  politician.  It 
Is  going  to  increase  because  the  involvement 
of  government  In  public  life  is  increasing. 
As  power  accumulates  in  the  central  seat  of 
government,  so  do  the  possibilities  of  abuse 
or  excess.  The  responsibility  of  the  press  in 
guarding  against  it  will  increase  m  the 
process. 

Some  celebrated  Instances  of  news  manip- 
ulation by  government  are  as  much  lapses  in 
good  Judgment  as  anything  else.  But  lapses 
cannot  be  overlooked  lest  they  become  a  con- 
venient plea  to  cover  up  governmental  ar- 
rogance— the  feeling  that  men  In  govern- 
ment are  somehow  better  endowed  than  any- 
one else  to  decide  what  the  public  should  be 
told  about  Its  own  affairs. 

I  am  not  certain  to  this  day  which  factor 
was  most  at  work  in  the  confusion  surround- 
ing American  military  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  When  the  first  detach- 
ment of  Marines  was  sent  in.  the  public  was 
told  that  It  was  solely  to  protect  and  remove 
the  American  nationals  caught  in  a  civil  war. 
Within  a  day  or  so,  American  forces  in  the 
Island  republic  outnumbered  the  American 
nationals  by  two  or  three  to  one,  and  were 
still  going  in.  And  then  the  reasons  for 
their  presence  began  to  change.  One  set  of 
officials  was  now  saying  that  American  forces 
were  there  because  of  a  communist  attempt 
to  take  over  the  Dominican  Republic.  An- 
other set,  specifically  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, could  not  quite  bring  themselves 
around  to  confirming  such  communist  in- 
volvement. 

So  here  was  government  disagreeing  with 
itself.  One  reason  for  intervention  was  per- 
haps as  good  as  the  other,  and  maybe  both 
were  true  to  some  extent.  But  you  only 
create  confusion  and  distrust  when  you 
speak  with  two  voices,  and  the  confusion  in 
this  Instance  was  greater  abroad  than  it  was 
at  home. 

We  have  seen  a  more  recent  and  even  more 
clear-cut  case  where  citicial  acknowledge- 
ment of  an  obvious  truth  would  have  better 
served  public  coniidence  in  government. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  bombing  of 
r  orth  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  agency  Tass  was 
the  first  to  report  that  the  Dec.  13-14  raids 
had  caused  bomb  damage  in  residential  areas 
of  Hanoi.  The  report  was  suspect,  of  course. 
because  of  the  source.  Then  the  Yugoslav 
and  Rom;inian  correspondents  in  Hanoi  re- 
ported the  same  thing.  Once  again  the 
sources  were  not  wholly  objective  ones.  Then 
diplomats  with  no  particular  axes  to  grind 
came  up  with  d:irering  versions.  One  was 
that  civilian  damage  had  indeed  been  caused. 
The  other  rcllccted  a  belief  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  mipht  themselves  have  caused 
this  damage  through  mallunclioning  anti- 
aircraft or  giounc;-to-air  missiles. 

This  latter  version  was  made  public  in 
\V.ashington.  But  oilier  than  that,  the  De- 
fense and  State  Depaiiments  clung  to  the 
line  that  U.S.  policy  was  to  aim  at  only  mili- 
tary targets.  OiUy  when  an  American  re- 
porter testified  that  he  personally  h.id  seen 
non-military  ol^jectives  in  ruins  did  tlie  gov- 
ernment say  v.hat  it  should  have  said  m  the 
first  place--that  while  American  airmen  were 
out  after  only  military  targets,  it  was  an 
unfortunate  consequences  of  war  that 
civilian  damage  could  not  always  be  avoided. 
The  credibiUiy  gap  is  dug  when  you  bury 
the  truth.  You  c.ui  also  do  it  by  refusing 
to  concede  the  obvious.  That  is  a  lesson 
that  Is  apparently  never  learned  with  any 
great  permanence. 

E.Iorts  to  suppress  what  should  be  ac- 
knowledged is  one  kind  of  news  management. 
It  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  Insidious  kind. 
Another  particularly  odious  kind  can  result 
when  government  gets  involved  in  the  flow 
oi  information  to  the  pubhc  or  large  seg- 
ments of  It. 

Congress  recognized  this  aanger  during  the 
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formation  of  what  is  now  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  quite  properly  prohibited 
it  by  law  "from  disseminating  information 
Within  the  United  Suites.  You  will  recall 
that  Congress  had  to  pass  a  special  law  to 
permit  the  great  USIA  film  about  John  F. 
Kennedy.  "Years  of  Lightning,  Days  of 
Drums"  to  be  shown  in  the  United  Slates, 
Tills  amounted  to  a  declaration  by  Con- 
gress that  the  central  gove-nment  should  not 
lu  any  way  become  involved  with  the  flow  of 
iuformatio"n  on  which  U.S.  citizens  rely  to 
form  their  views  and  their  Judgments  on 
many  things,  including  their  judgments  on 
the  way  the  government  is  discharging  its 
assigned  functions. 

This  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. With  this  in  mind,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  wonder  aloud  today  what  outer 
limits,  if  any.  there  are  on  the  Pentagon's 
new  Armed  Forces  News  Bureau,  and  what 
these  limits  are. 

W'e  are  here  dealing  with  the  flow  of  news 
to  1.3  million  servicemen  and  500,000  de- 
pendents stationed  overseas.  And  that  num- 
ber is  even  larger  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance.  Men  r.nd  women  are  going  into  and 
getting  out  of  the  armed  forces  now  at  the 
rate  of  about  750.000  a  year.  So  over  a 
period  of  time  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
large  number  of  Americans  indeed. 

U.S.  forces  are  scattered  over  many  coun- 
tries, and  the  tnsk  of  keeping  them  informed 
of  events  at  home  and  abroad  has  never  been 
an  easy  one. 

To  indicate  the  extent  of  their  dispersal, 
let  me  give  you  a  few  figures.  To  keep  them 
both  up  to  date  and  entertained,  the  armed 
forces  operate  more  than  300  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  in  29  countries  and  nine  U.S. 
territories.  In  addition  there  are  abroad 
more  than  500  military  publications  of  one 
kind  or  another,  ranging  from  small  bul- 
letins aboard  ships  to  full-sized  newspapers. 
Let  us  first  regard  these  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  Not  in  reference  to  the  en- 
tertainment aspect  of  their  programs,  which 
is  a  separate  problem,  but  to  the  news  con- 
tent. Many  of  these  installations  are  in 
countries  where  the  staffs,  military  or  civil- 
ian, have  had  direct  access  to  the  AP  or  UPI 
world  news  reports.  Sometimes  delivery  has 
been  made  by  leased  wires  and  sometimes  by 
radio.  Other  of  these  installations  are  lo- 
cated in  parts  of  the  world—in  Greenland,  for 
example — where  these  Independent  sources 
of  news  have  not  been  available.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  had  to  step  in  to  fill 
such  vacuums  through  Its  own  communica- 
tions facilities.  It  has  also  built  up  facilities 
to  send  abroad  specialized  news  reports — de- 
tailed sports  results,  for  example — which  the 
independent  agencies  might  not  be  trans- 
mitting to  a  place  like  Libya.  This  sort  of 
effort  to  keep  the  troops  informed  can  only 
be  applauded.  To  some  extent  t'nis  has  been 
a  patchwork  system,  but  it  has  had  this  to 
commend  it:  Wherever  possible.  U.S.  troops 
were  getting  their  important  news  from  in- 
dependent sources,  and  this  news  w.is  being 
edited  locally,  as  news  should  be  edited. 

So  long  as  the  Armed  Forces  News  Bureau 
functioned  as  a  supplementary  source  of 
news,  it  was  immune  to  suspicions  of  getting 
into  the  news  bu.siness.  But  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  government  departments  to  expand. 
And  In  its  proce.'=s  of  expansion  the  Armed 
Forces  News  Bureau  has  led  many  people  to 
wonder  if  its  goal  is  to  become  the  exclusive 
supplier  of  news  to  the  1.8  million  Americans 
stationed  overseas.  That  would  indeed  be  a 
good-sized  captive  audience. 

The  Armed  Forces  News  Bureau  is  the  out- 
growth of  various  consolidations  and  nieriters 
of  military  radio,  television  and  press  services 
and  operates  under  centralized  control  of  the 
Pentagon.  On  Jan.  1  it  put  into  operation 
an  expanded  program  for  overseas  radio  and 
television  stations  and  military  publications. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  radio 
and  television  rntcrlamment  is  concerned, 
the  new  centralized  operation  with  its  abil- 


ity to  exploit  government  communications 
facilities  offers  the  serviceman  abroad  the 
best  and  most  varied  diet  he  has  ever  had 
But  at  the  same  time  the  flow  of  national 
and  international  news  to  post  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  is  now  firmly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  highly  centralized  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

Most  post  newspapers  are  not  newspapers 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
bulletins  about  post  affairs  with  some  oili- 
cial  announcements  of  professional  interest 
to  servicemen.  But  there  are  some  that  pro- 
vide general  news  as  well  in  areas  where  Eng- 
lish-language papers  are  not  easily  available 
Ships  at  sea.  of  course,  get  all  of  their  news 
from  the  Armed  Forces  News  Bureau. 

Among  servicemen's  newspapers  none  is 
better  known  than  Stars  and  Stripes.  There 
are  in  fact  two  of  them — a  European  edition 
which  is  read  in  Europe.  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East:  and  a  Pacific  edition  read 
from  Korea  to  South  Vietnam.  These  are  un- 
usual newspapers.  Though  they  op>erate 
within  and  under  military  commands,  they 
are  run  to  a  great  extent  by  civilian  news- 
papermen. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
European  edition. 

Even  in  peacetime  the  military  never  loses 
any  debate  about  what  Is  or  is  not  to  appear 
m  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  the  fact  there 
are  debates  is  ttstin'.ony  that  the  bro;id  cim'.- 
iaii  base  of  this  newspaper  has  been  able  to 
preserve  a  certain  independence  both  of 
spirit  and  operation. 

Stars  and  Stripes  has  been  getting  some 
military  stories  from  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Bureau'.  But  not  Its  wider  general  news 
content.  It  has  access  in  Europe  to  the 
leased  wires  of  both  UPI  and  AP.  In  addition 
Stars  and  Stripes  has  maintained  in  New 
York  its  own  offices  where  another  60.000 
words  are  edited  each  day  by  Stars  ana 
Stripes  employes  for  relay  to  Europe 

During  the  past  few  weeks  you  may  have 
seen  news  stories  deaiing  with  an  attempt 
by  someone  in  the  Pentagon  to  reach  out  and 
take  this  New  York  operation  unto  the  bosom 
of  the  Armed  Forces  News  Bureau.  While 
this  bit  of  imperial  annexation  has  been 
o.uashed— largely  because  it  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  press — the  incident  has  led  many 
people'  to  ask  if  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
News  Bureau  is  to  become  the  exclusive 
source  of  information  for  the  18  million 
Americans  overseas. 

When  word  of  this  plan  first  got  out,  em- 
ployes of  Stars  and  Stripes  refused  to  be 
satisfied  with  official  assurances  that  the  only 
thing  that  would  change  was  tl-.e  geo- 
graphical location  where  its  eight  stf.fTcrs 
would  work.  This  did  not  allay  their  fears 
that  the  Pentagon's  net  was  closing  around 
them.  Tliey  expressed  these  fears  in  a  Jan. 
30  letter  to  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  of 
California,  chairman  of  a  House  committee 
on  information.  As  a  result  of  the  ccmmit- 
t?e's  Inquiries  the  annexation  plan  was 
temporarily  shelved.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  the  Defense  Department  decided  to  call 
it  off. 

I  am  glad  that  Stars  and  Stripes  ha*  pre- 
vailed. But.  in  a  way,  its  battle  was  only  a 
minor  part  of  a  much  larger  issue. 

What  concerns  me  is  whether  this  incident 
indicat:'s  a  desire  by  the  Pentagon,  later  if 
not  now,  to  have  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Buieau  assume  control  of  the  flow  of  all  news 
to  all  over-c.is  servicemen,  even  w^en  per- 
fect.y  good  alternatives  exist.  I  hope  that 
the  Moss  Committee  does  not  withdraw  from 
tins  area  without  assurances  from  the  De- 
le.ise  Department  that  it  has  no  such  desire 
or  intention.  I  would  be  more  than  un- 
comfiTtable  if  the  Pentagon  were,  perhaps 
under  the  banner  of  economy,  to  assume 
total  control  of  all  news— of  politics  and 
foreign  p,.>licy — to  such  a  large  captive  audi- 
ence of  American  citizens. 

One  of  the  official  memos  outlining  the 
Armed  Forces  News  Bureau's  functions  con- 
tains   some   of    the    Jargon   that    raises    eye- 
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brows.  "As  citizens  In  uniform."  it  says, 
•Americans  stationed  iirounct  tlie  world  have 
the  need  and  the  rlRht  to  be  kept  Informed, 
to  receive  the  latest  accurate  news  and  to 
know  the  official  policies  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
niont  in  national  and  international  affair.?." 
There  is  an  implication  here  that  these 
servicemen  and  dependents  had  not  previ- 
ously been  getting  accurate  news  and  that 
a  group  of  civil  servants  was  about  to  see 
th.it  they  did.  By  whose  standards?  we 
niisht  ask. 

Of  course  US  servicemen  should  know 
the  official  policies  of  their  government  on 
public  atTairs.  Hnw  about  the  unofficial 
views  that  Americans  can  and  do  read  in 
their  newspapers'  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
civil  servant  in  the  Pent.i^on  will  snap  to 
and  transmit  immediately  a  lengthy  dispatch 
on  the  Defense  Secretary's  press  conference. 
Would  he  do  the  same,  I  v.-onder.  if  Senator 
Fulbright  or  Senator  Mansfield  made  a 
speech  giving  exactly  the  opposite  vieW 

How  quickly  would  he  be  moved  if  Senator 
Dirksen  or  Congressman  Ford  attacked  the 
Defense  Secretary  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself?  Once  again  I  have  an  un- 
comfortiible  feeling.  If  a  select  group  of 
cUil  servants  were  to  be  the  gatekeepers  for 
news  to  1,800,000  Americans  we  would  want 
to  know  what  sort  of  persons  they  were. 

Wo'.ild  they  walk  out  in  a  huff  at  the 
first  suggestion  that  this  or  that  dispatch 
be  reMsed.  killed  or  held  up  until  this  or 
that  undersecretary  or  general  could  screen 
it?  Would  they  argue  with  the  superior  who 
could  help  or  hinder  their  move  up  the 
civil  service  ladder?  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  many  civil  servants  to  want  to  rock  the 
boat,  and  you  can't  be  much  of  an  editor  if 
you  don't  relish  rocking  the  boat  or  gigging 
a  sacred  cow  from  time  to  time. 

Newsweek  magazine  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
painted  a  rather  unflattering  picture  of  one 
officer  who  is  high  up  in  the  new  Armed 
Forces  News  Bureau.  Perhaps  it  was  over- 
done, but  that  really  doesn't  matter.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  examples  to  show  that 
minds  under  official  control  often  function  in 
strange  ways. 

One  Stars  and  Stripes  graduate  recalls  an 
incident  in  August,  1963.  concerning  one  of 
the  top  generals  in  the  European  command. 
The  general  was  highly  critical  of  the  cover- 
age of  racial  news  in  the  United  States  and 
felt  the  white  southerner's  viewpoint  was 
being  ignored.  One  of  his  staff  thereupon 
ordered  Stars  and  Stripes  to  eliminate  any 
racial  pictures  that  might  upset  him.  This 
resulted  in  a  sort  of  supercaution  that  led 
to  the  killing  of  a  picture  of  Charlayne 
Hunter  and  her  white  husband  and  of  a  Negro 
couple  whose  house  m  Folcroft.  Fa  .  had  been 
bombed. 

In  April,  1966.  a  staff  reporter  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  wrote  a  feature  on  a  publica- 
tion called  the  Great  Society  Comic  Book 
It  was  killed  on  grounds  it  satirized  the 
Commander-in-Chief 

In  February  of  1965  a  group  of  olTicers  at 
an  officers'  club  in  Germany  had  a  KKK-style 
cross-burning  ceremony.  Stars  and  Stripes 
covered  it  but  the  story  was  not  allowed  tu 
be  published.  It  was.  na'urally.  reported  by 
the  German  press  and  by  the  independent 
news  agencies 

Some  of  these  examples  niav  seem  niore 
trivial  than  the  other?.  But  if  this  atti- 
tude can  manifest  Itself  in  trivial  matters, 
how  much  great.er  the  temptation  when 
something  really  sensitive  or  controversial 
is  involved. 

Centralized  control  for  the  handling  of 
"sensitive"  news  was  indpe<l  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  plan  to  ijut  the  Stars  and 
Stripes'  New  York  bureau  into  the  Armed 
Forces  News  Bureau.  The  plan  noted  that 
uith  a  merger  "sensitivity  could  be  handled 
more  expeditiously.  In  goneral  ASD  iMi 
(th.it  means  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Manpower)  guidance  could  be  more  effec- 
tive and  responsive  " 


Obviously  the  :irmed  forces  must  be  aleri 
to  sensitive  news,  whether  it  involves  na- 
tional security  or  the  feelings  of  people  in 
whose  country  they  are  stationed  But  this 
responsibility  provides  great  opportunities 
for  suppressing  things  like  racial  news  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sensitivity  or 
security. 

It  would  be  grossly  irresponsible  to  say 
that  the  pvirpose  of  the  newly  consolidated 
Armed  Forces  News  Bureau  is  to  manipulate 
the  news  served  the  armed  forces,  and  I  most 
emphatically  do  not  say  that.  But  the  more 
complete  its  control  of  the  news  pipeline,  the 
greater  the  inherent  dangers;  and  the  greater 
the  degree  of  centralization,  the  greater  the 
room  for  the  subtle  pressures,  private  fears 
or  ambitions  that  prevail  in  any  ofTicial 
establishment. 

Let  a  general  or  an  undersecretary  or  a 
congressman  make  known  his  displeasure  be- 
cause this  or  that  was  sent,  wasn't  sent,  or 
sent  the  way  it  was.  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  lesson  will  not  be  forgotten  And  before 
long  the  news  will  be  so  prcmasticatcd  and 
so  predigcsted  that  no  one  will  ever  get  his 
knuckles  rapped— and  it  won't  really  be  news 
anymore. 

Two  rejoinders  can  be  made  to  my  remarks 
here,  and  I  might  Just  as  well  anticipate 
them.  One  is  that  the  UPI  and  AP  may 
have  selfish  economic  motives  in  challenging 
such  centralized  news  dissemination.  It  is 
a  fact  that  i)oih  services  provide  news  to 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  a  lew  other  miliiary 
media.  But  to  say  that  economic  motives 
are  involved  is  to  suggest  that  more  than 
token  revenues  are  Involved,  and  that  is  not 
the  case.  In  any  event  the  Pentagon  says 
Stars  and  Stripeswill  continue  getting  direct 
services  from  the  two  agencies.  Whether  the 
Armed  Forces  network  in  Germany  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  other  rejoinder  is  that  I  am  peering 
into  the  closet  for  ghosts  that  are  not  there. 
Well,  the  degree  of  centralization  already 
achieved  constitutes  a  certain  amount  of 
clanking  and  rattling,  and  it  does  not  strike 
me  as  unreasonable  to  inquire  about  it.  If 
this  central  control  is  going  to  be  limited  to 
what  is  absolutely  necessary,  there  can  be 
little  irgument  But  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
be  escalated  until  everything  flows  from  the 
Pentagon,  then  there  is  ground  for  concern. 

This.  I  trust.  Is  still  going  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  House  Information  Subcommittee. 
To  the  extent  that  Independent  alternatives 
are  available,  Americans  In  the  armed  forces 
should  not  have  their  news  ladled  out  solely 
from  a  brass  spoon.  If  you  as  editors  sup- 
port that  sentiment,  I  think  you  can  do  so 
in  confidence  that  the  cause  is  a  good  one 
If  Dean  Allen  were  here  with  us  now  I  am 
sure  he  would  agree 

(From  the  Family,  Jan.  27,  19671 
Stars  .^.vD  Stripes  Fights  Censorship 

D.\KV.STADT  Frankfurt.— Unless  something 
is  done  fast.  US.  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents in  Europe  will  be  getting  no  d:iily 
news  except  what  the  Pentagon  sees  fit  to 
piint. 

Thus  gloomy  prediction  of  impending  Gov- 
ernmental censorship  is  being  made  ijy  edi- 
torial staffers  of  The  Stars  &  Stripes— the 
dally  service  newspaper  depended  on  by  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Americans  overseas. 

A  majority  of  Stripes'  50-pUis  newspaper- 
men—reporters and  editors— have  banded  to- 
gether to  send  a  protest  letter  to  Rep.  John  E 
Mos.s,  clue.''  defender  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion   in    the    Hon--'"    of    Representatives 

"We  tread  a  pretty  thin  line  now,"  said 
one  member  of  the  palace  revolution  in 
Darmstadt,  "but  can  you  imagine  what 
Stnpes  will  look  like  if  this  thing  goes 
through?  I  hate  to  think  that  we'd  be 
nothing  more  than  a  censored  propaganda 
sheet." 

In  their  petition  to  Rep  Moss,  the  Califor- 
nia Democrat  who  heads  the  House  Freedom 
..f  Inform.".t!on  Subcommittee,  S'rlp^s  news- 


men charge  that  the  Defense  Department's 
new  centralized  news  bureau  in  Washington 
threatens  to  reduce  S&S  to  the  status  of  a 
star-spangled  Pravda— with  a  Pentagon 
stamp  of  approv.il  necessary  on  every  story 
printed. 

"No  comment."  barked  EdItor-in-Chlef  Col 
James  W  Campbell,  when  contacted  by  The 
Family.  But  insiders  at  the  newspaper's 
headquarters  here  said  Campbell  looked 
thoroughly  deprcs.^ed  when  he  returned  last 
week  ironi  a  special  two-week  trip  to  W'ash- 
ington. 

Both  Stripes  and  AFN  have  long  been  un- 
der the  control  of  Heidelberg  command  chan- 
nels. But  no  one  felt  the  average  news  story 
had  to  be  sanitized  by  the  Pentagon  before 
military  men  and  their  families  were  allowed 
to  know  about  It. 

Lines  from  Washington's  64-man  news 
bureau  to  Stripes  and  AFN  reportedly  will 
replace  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  wires  directly  into  the  news- 
paper and  the  radio  network. 

Direct  contact  with  AP  and  UPI  news  wires 
from  London  will  be  cut  off.  European  news 
will  have  to  go  back  to  the  States,  be  rewrit- 
ten In  the  Pentagon  office  and  sent  back  to 
Darmstadt  and  Frankfurt. 

The  Pentagon  bureau  already  has  its  own 
correspondents  gathering  news  in  Washing- 
ton for  overseas  constimption. 

Stripers  say  they  have  no  more  informa- 
tion on  their  newspaper's  future  than  what 
has  appeared  In  recent  published  reports. 
But,  they  point  out,  these  reports  are  dis- 
turbing, promising  drastic  changes  in  the 
kind  of  uncensored  news  Americans  are  used 
to  getting. 

"Any  story  would  have  to  be  filtered 
through  the  Pentagon  news  service."  ex- 
plained one  oldtlmer  at  S&S.  "And  you  can 
just  Imagine  how  long  a  piece  criticizing  the 
Defense  Department  v.-ould  be  delayed." 

For  instance,  he  asked,  would  Stripes  ever 
receive  a  story  reporting  that  the  watchdog 
Gener.->1  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  had 
cracked  down  on  wasteful  military  spending  ' 
Would  any  article  critical  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  ever  be  sent  on  by 
men  whom  he  can  fire? 

Stripes  editors  say  they  have  no  official 
word  as  to  when  the  new  plan  might  be  put 
Into  effect.     But  they  fear  it  will  be  soon. 

Negotiations  with  the  German  Post  Office 
to  lease  landlines  for  transmitting  Pentagon 
releases  to  Darmstadt  are  reported  currently 
under  way. 

One  senior  editor,  who  asked  to  remain 
anonvmous  to  protect  his  career,  told  The 
Family  he  viewed  the  centralization  as 
"more  a  case  of  empire  building  by  tho.se 
civilians  In  the  Pentagon."  than  an  inten- 
tional maneuver  to  facilitat*  Government.il 
news  management. 

Censorship  of  Stripes  would  leave  no  un- 
controlled popular  dally  for  the  American 
military  commtinity  In  Europe.  But  three 
privately  owned  weekly  newspapers  would 
continue  to  supply  local  and  limited  inter- 
national and  national  news. 

AFN  listeners  are  also  scheduled  to  he.ir 
the  new  Pentagon  sound  before  long  In 
whit  one  local  paper— not  Stripes— frankly 
calls  a  grab  for  ncns  power."  DOD  plans  to 
unplug  all  outside  news  sources  to  the  mili- 
tary ne'.work.  News  as  well  as  sports,  fea- 
tures and  even  weather  reports,  will  be  fil- 
tered through  the  Pentagon. 

So  far  nobody  has  tried  to  explain  how 
AFN  can  expect  to  get  local  stories  of  GI 
Europe  from  a  newsro(.jm  In  Washington.  A 
major  disaster  which  affects  military  families 
o-er  here  is  only  .i  four-line  item  back  home. 

There  is  no  indication,  according  to  in- 
formed sources,  that  the  Pentagon  has  made 
provision  for  the  simple  things  of  daily  over- 
seas life  like  "Swap  Shop'  and  announce- 
ments about  local  wi\es'  club  meetings. 

Even  radio  show.-,  like  local  command  re- 
ports will  have  to  be  Pontagonlzed.  sources 
reveal 

Unle.s  the  seemlnttly  well-grounded  fears 


of  professional  newsmen  prove  exaggerated. 
1967  will  be  the  year  when  news  for  Ameri- 
cans overseas  Is  changed  into  a  way  of  brain- 
washing this  community  to  stop  worrying 
and  love  the  Pentagon 

[From   the   Overseas   Weekly,   Feb.   5,    1967] 
More  Censorship  Dve  for  Stripes? 

Frankfurt. — When  the  publisher  is  a 
four-star  Army  general  and  the  editor-in- 
chief  is  a  full-bull  colonel,  can  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  print  honest  news? 

Or  will  everything  they  publish  be  reported 
the  way  the  brass  wants  you  to  read  It? 

That's  the  big  question  behind  the  current 
controversy  about  Stripes — the  only  daily 
newspaper  the  GI  In  Europe  and  Asia  can 
get  his  hands  on  regularly. 

Reporters  and  editors  down  at  the  Euro- 
pean edition's  Darmstadt  headqviarters  are 
worried.  Because,  they  say,  the  Pentagon 
Has  a  brand-new  plan  to  grab  complete  con- 
trol of  S&S  and  AFN  to  put  the  right  Defense 
Dept.  slant  on  every  story  you  read  or  hear. 

Instead  of  letting  the  troops  get  their 
news  directly  from  AP  and  UPI  wire  services 
like  In  any  free  Stateside  newspaper,  the 
Pentagon  wants  to  rcwTlte  every  last  article 
before  yovi  see  It,  Stripes  writers  claim. 

This  the  boys  in  Darmstadt  call  censor- 
ship, hinting  "that  the  Pentagon  Is  going 
back  in  the  news  management  business. 

No  such  thing,  counter  the  bigwigs  in 
•Washington.  All  we  want  to  do  is  sa->e 
money  by  putting  all  news  operations  under 
the  same  roof. 

What's  this  mean  to  GI  Joe? 

According  to  the  rebels  at  Stars  &  Stripes. 
It  means  you  haven't  been  getting  all  the 
news  and  you're  probably  going  to  get  even 
less. 

In  the  past,  they  allege,  somebody  has 
Silenced  at  least  two  stories — articles  which 
the  high  command  figured  you  shouldn't  see. 

Killed  story  No.  1 — A  long  AP  feature  about 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which,  among  other 
things,  reported  a  personal  feud  between 
generals  Cxirtls  Lemay  and  Maxwell  Taylor. 

Killed  story  No.  2— An  AP  background  piece 
on  the  new  Russian  leaders  which  one  edi- 
tor felt  made  the  Reds  seem  like  Just  plain 
American  folks. 

Even  a  Pogo  comic  strip  got  expurgated 
not  long  ago,  apparently  because  one  of  the 
Characters  looked  too  much  like  presiden- 
tial dlsappolntee  Barry  Goldr.-ater.  The  offi- 
cer who  squashed  the  anti-GoIdvi,ater  Pogo 
that  was  too  hot  for  GI  renders  is  now  as- 
sistant boss  of  the  Pentagon's  new  cen- 
tralized news-filtering  shop. 

But  the  man  who  has  the  final  say  on 
what  story  dies,  editor-in-chief  Col.  James 
W.  Campbell.  Insists,  "We  are  printing  an 
honest  paper  and  will  continue  to  print  an 
honest  paper."  On  no  occasion,  said  the 
colonel,  was  he  ever  ordered  to  suppress  an 
article  by  higher  headquarters. 

Campbell  also  said  there  was  no  threat  to 
his  paper's  direct,  uncensored  news  cables — 
even  though  his  staffers  are  all  shook  up 
about  getting  their  news  by  the  numbers. 

Net  result:  A  lot  of  GIs  will  be  watching 
to  see  If  tomorrow's  Stripes  will  also  be,  as 
Newsweek  magazine  says  this  week,  as  bland 
as  tapioca. 

But  even  if  censorship  does  come,  you  can 
count  on  seeing  one  featvire  continued — 
there'll  always  be  plenty  of  pictures  showing 
generals  shaking  hands. 

'  (From  the  Associated  Press] 

Pt.^rACON    Admits    Army    Censored   Service 

Paper 
f  The  Pentagon  acknowledged  yesterday 
that  U.S.  Army  headquarters  In  Europe  or- 
dered Stars  and  Stripes  to  drop  a  story  re- 
porting the  arrest  of  the  19-year-old  son  of 
tlie  U.S.  Ambassador  to  West  Germany. 

The  Defense  Department  also  said  Gen. 
Andrew    P.    O'Meara,    commander    of    Army 


forces  in  Europe,  had  ordered  the  reassign- 
ment of  Col.  George  E.  Moranda,  public  af- 
fairs officer  at  the  headquarters  in  Heidel. 

berg. 

The  statement  said  that  Moranda  was  not 
reassigned  because  of  any  new's  story  that 
appeared  in  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"Col.  George  Moranda  v^'as  reassigned  .  .  . 
because  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in  his  suit- 
ability for  assignment  as  pviblic  affairs  offi- 
cer, US  Army  Europe,"  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said. 

^Toranda  is  being  shifted  to  the  office  of 
tlie  Army  cMcf  of  information  here. 

Reports  from  Frankfurt  early  this  week 
said  Moranda  w.-js  fired  from  his  European 
headquarters  pott  aftfr  he  refused  to  kill  a 
Stars  and  Strlp"s  story  about  the  arrest  of 
Michael  A.  McGhee.  son  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Georre  C  McGliee.  on  a  charge  of  driving 
while  iindtr  tiie  iiiilucnce  of  the  drug  LSD. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  Col.  James 
Campbell,  editor  in  chief  of  Stars  and  Stnpes 
in  Europe,  hrs  told  newsmen: 

"I  killed  the  story  because  I  don't  see  any 
point  in  smearing  a  prominent  figure  be- 
cause his  son  ■was  charged  with  something 
6,000  miles  away." 

European  Army  headquarters  "advises 
further  that  authorities  at  that  headquar- 
ters directed  that  the  story  be  removed  from 
the  two  later  editions  after  it  appeared  in 
tl-.e  two  earlier  editions,"  the  Pentagon  said. 

The  Defense  Department  said  the  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Bonn  did  not  exert  pressure  on 
European  Army  headquarters  to  kill  the 
story. 

It  added:  "A  member  of  the  Embassy  staff 
ttlepiioned  Col.  Moranda  on  Feb.  2  to  alert 
him  that  the  story  had  broken  in  the  U  S. 
and  to  express  the  personal  hope  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  not  have  to  run  It 
tuiless  the  story  built  up." 

The  House  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee has  begun  an  investigation  of  the 
Moranda   transfer. 


I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  20.  1967] 
STiLi  Trying  To  Manage  the  News 

M:;iiaglng  the  news,  or  attempts  to  man- 
age the  news,  are  always  present  in  the  power 
structure  of  expanding  government.  That's 
why  Congress.  In  the  opinion  of  one  Ameri- 
can editor,  should  step  in  if  the  Pentagon, 
thru  the  sudden  expansion  of  its  armed 
forces  news  bureau,  shovild  seek  to  control 
all  the  news  for  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendent*  overseas. 

"That  would  be  a  good-sized  captive  audi- 
ence." Roger  Ti-.tarian.  editor  of  United  Press 
Intern:uional,  told  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism.  "In  its  process  of 
expansion  the  armed  forces  news  bureau  has 
led  many  people  to  wonder  if  Us  goal  is  to 
become  the  exclusive  supplier  of  news  to  the 
1.8    million    Americans   stationed   overseas." 

The  centralized  Pentagon  news  bureau,  a 
merger  of  various  military  news  services,  put 
into  operation  an  expanded  program  on  Jan. 
1  for  the  defense  department's  300  overseas 
radio  and  TV  stations  and  Its  500  military 
publications,  including  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
army  newspaper. 

Plans  included  a  merger  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  ■which  funnels 
news  to  its  European  edition,  with  the  Penta- 
gon btireau.  The  planned  consolidation 
brought  charges  of  censorship  and  a  congres- 
sional Investigation  seemed  likely.  Last 
week  the  Pentagon  Junked  the  merger  plan. 

JFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

CrNSORINC     THE    NEWS 

The  House  government  Information  sub- 
committee, regarded  as  the  congressional 
watchdog  of  new  censorship,  announced 
yesterday  it  is  looking  into  the  transfer  of 
an  army  newspaper  editor  who  was  bounced 
from  Germany  after  he  printed  a  news  agency 
Item  about  the  son  of  the  American  ambas- 
sador to  West  Germany.  George  C.  McGhee. 


Tlie  item  reported  that  the  son,  Michael, 
19.  had  been  arrest«l  in  California  for  driv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  LSD,  a  hallucino- 
genic drug.  The  brief  story  ran  in  two  edi- 
tions of  the  army  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  Feb.  3, 

The  next  day  Col.  George  E  Moranda.  48. 
chief  of  the  nc^wspapcr  and  army  news  serv- 
ices in  Europe,  was  transferred  to  the  Penta- 
gon information  staff  in  Washington.  Re- 
liable sources  told  newsmen  that  Moranda 
was  fired  by  the  army  headquarters  in  Heidel- 
berg after  he  refused  to  a  request  from  the 
Amerio.in  embassy  lu  Bonn  to  suppies.-  ihe 
McGhee  story. 

Moranda  must  find  it  ironical  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pentagon,  where  the  whole  con- 
cept of  managing,  distorting,  or  suppressing 
the  news  w,s  devoloped  under  the  former 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  public  in- 
formation, Arthur  Sylvester.  Tlie  ripples  of 
Sylvester's  nev.-s  m.in:.gemcnt  stone  have  a 
way  of  spreading  around  the  world. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP   FOR   LOW- 
INCOME   FAMILIES 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous.^ 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
reniaik.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage on  urban  and  rural  poverty  has 
authorized  the  necessary  FNMA  funds 
to  launch  the  new  program  we  authoi- 
i?ed  in  last  year's  bis  Housing  Act  to  en- 
courage hcmeownership  for  low-income 
families. 

The  new  program  contained  in  title 
III  of  last  year's  act  sets  up  a  new  FHA 
program  to  finance  the  purchase  and  re- 
habilitation, by  nonprofit  organizations, 
of  houses  for  resale  to  low-income  pur- 
chasers whose  incomes  cai'uiot  exceed  the 
maximum  for  eligibility  for  low  rent 
public  housing  in  the  area.  The  pur- 
chaser will  make  a  very  small  cash  down- 
payment  and  will  receive  the  benefits  of 
lower  mortgage  payments  through  the 
availability  of  FNMA  special  assi.nance 
funds  at  a  3-percent  interes    rate. 

Mr.  Speaker  all  of  us  who  had  a  role 
in  last  year's  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  are  proud  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  launching  this  new  program.  But.  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  mc  to  tell  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  that  the  lions 
share  of  the  credit  goes  to  our  most 
gracious  and  able  colleague,  the  gentlc- 
■woman  from  St.  Louis,  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

As  lar.king  majority  member  of  our 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Mrs.  Scllivax 
worked  tirelessly  over  tlie  past  2  years  to 
make  this  program  a  reality.  She  has 
lonq  felt  deeply  that  multifamily  rentrvl 
hoiHng,  particularly  high-rise  apart- 
ments, is  not  the  satisfactoi-y  answer  for 
family  living  in  our  cities,  and  slie  has 
long  deeply  believed  that  we  must  find 
■ways  to  start  low  income  families  on  the 
road  to  homeownership.  She  is  fortu- 
nate in  having,  in  her  city,  religious  and 
civic  leaders  who  are  eager,  through  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  to  do  the  planning 
and  paperwork  and  meet  all  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  once  they  were  given  the 
tools  through  needed  Federal  assistance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  title  in  of  last  year's 
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act.  Congress  provided  these  tools  and 
now  the  program  can  get  underway. 

I  wish  this  deserving,  compassionate 
program  every  success  and  I  commend  to 
all  our  colleagues  and  to  the  countiT  the 
vision  and  foresight  and  the  tireless, 
hard  work  of  the  gentlewoman  from  St. 
Louis  for  her  authorship  of  this  new  pro- 
gram which  has  such  a  great  potential 
for  benefiting  low-income  families  who. 
heretofore,  had  no  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  homeownership. 

Her  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
mittee, have  made  available  a  splendid 
new  program  to  help  our  communities 
and  our  people.  I  expect  many  cities 
and  towns  to  benefit  and  hope  that  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia  v.iU  be  among 
them 


A  35-IIOUR  WORKWEEK 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  35-hour 
workweek  in  the  agencies  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  appropriate  committee  will  give 
thorough  attention  to  the  measure  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  35-hour  week  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. Since  the  1930s,  various  in- 
dustries have  maintained  work  sched- 
ules of  less  than  40  hours  a  week,  notably 
ladles'  garments,  printing,  coal  mining, 
and  construction.  The  practice  has 
grown  to  a  point  where  8  million  non- 
agricultural  workers  are  estimated  to  be 
assigned  to  full-time  workweeks  shorter 
than  40  hour's. 

One  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  82  metropolitan  areas 
involving  almost  14  million  employees  re- 
veals that  approximately  2  million  are 
on  less  than  40-hour  work  schedules. 

In  1962,  Congress  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  between  pay  and 
related  conditions  for  Federal  and  postal 
employees  and  those  in  private  firms. 
The  President  in  his  message  to  this  body 
has  affirmed  his  endorsement  of  this 
rule. 

In  my  view,  comparability  should  not 
be  based  on  conditions  prevailing  in  pri- 
vate industry  among  substandard  or 
average  employers.  Those  who  accept 
careers  in  public  service  by  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  arc  entitled  to 
salaries  and  benefits  consistent  with 
those  adopted  by  progressive  employers 
in  the  private  economy. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Government  can 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  lifting  the 
standards  of  workers  generally  by  acting 
as  the  enlightened  employer  in  some 
areas.  Adoption  of  a  35-hour  workweek 
for  Federal  emplo.vees  would  indicate  the 
Government's  willingness  to  accept  the 
practice  of  many  foi'ward-looking  em- 
ployers and  would  set  an  example  for 
many  other  employers  to  emulate. 

The  problem  of  creating  additional 
employment  for  our  youth  remains  with 
us.  Unless  we  take  action  now  to  solve 
the  problem  it  will  continue  to  grow  as 


the  number  of  young  people  entering  the 
labor  market  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
35 -hour  week  for  Federal  agencies  will 
provide  additional  opportunities  for  qual- 
ified young  men  and  women,  to  enter 
public  service.  In  the  decades  ahead,  we 
will  need  more  highly  skilled  young 
people  at  all  levels  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. The  bill  I  have  introduced  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  career  in 
Federal  service. 


FLATHEAD  INDIANS— JUDGMENT 
DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  7345.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  a  net  judg- 
ment of  $4  million  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tiibcs  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  my 
district.  In  doing  so,  I  am  in  the  pe- 
culiar position  of  feeling  compelled 
to  confess  to  my  colleagues  that  as  a 
matter  of  law  the  legislation,  which  I 
support,  should  be  totally  unnece.ssary. 
Tliese  Indians  already  have  on  the  books. 
Act  of  June  24.  1946.  60  Statute  302.  au- 
thority to  expend  tribal  funds  thereafter 
placed  to  their  credit  ii\  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  "for  such  purposes  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Tribal  Council 
of  said  tribe  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

When  the  attorneys  for  the  Indians 
voiced  the  view  that  special  legislation 
for  this  judgment  would  be  unnecessary, 
I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  last 
July.  In  return  I  was  furnished  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  that  the  special  act  of  1946 
stood  on  its  own  feet  despite  general  re- 
strictions on  judgment  funds  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation acts  for  the  years  1963  and 
thereafter  and  which  would  require  spe- 
cial legislation  in  the  absence  of  the  legis- 
lation which  the  Confederated  Tribes  al- 
ready have.  A  similar  interpretation  of 
similar  special  legislation  had  been 
reached  in  the  cases  of  the  Shoshone, 
the  Arapahoe,  and  the  different  bands 
of  Ules. 

However,  the  Senate  committee  in  re- 
porting— Senate  Report  No.  66 — a  bill  (S. 
1177),  identical  to  the  one  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  has  taken  a  contrary  posi- 
tion. It  cannot  be  expected  that  admin- 
istrative onicials  will  act  to  implement 
the  plan  which  the  tribal  council  has 
woi-kcd  out  with  Interior  Deaprtment, 
and  on  which  it  has  Interior  Depart- 
ment's approval,  while  a  respected  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  takes  the  view 
which  it  has  expressed.  Under  the 
tribal  plan  of  disposition,  each  member 
will  be  allowed  $550  pursuant  to  individ- 
ually    approved     family     plans;      and 


slightly  over  $1  million  would  be  retained 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  for 
the  sake  of  economic  development  of 
the  tribes  and  their  members. 

And  so.  as  a  practical  matter.  I  think 
we  may  as  well  get  on  with  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  has  moved  rapidly — 
the  bill  was  introduced  March  3.  1967, 
hearings  were  held,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported, and  the  committee  itself  reported 
March  10,  1967.  I  hope  that  with  its 
usual  alacrity  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  this  House,  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  Mr. 
AspiNALL  can  match  the  prompt  action 
of  th"  Senate  committee:  for  this  matter 
has  been  pending  a  long  time  and  the 
need  to  advance  the  economic  well-being 
of  the-'-e  iJeople  is  pressing. 


THE  POSTAL  RATE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
budget  message  this  year.  President 
John.ion  intimated  that  he  would  ask 
the  Congress  to  enact  general  postal  rate 
increase  legislation.  The  President's 
budget  indicated  $700  million  in  new 
revenue  will  be  sought  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  Because  some  of  the  requested 
postal  rate  increases  would  not  become 
effective  until  midyear,  this  total  could 
soon  be  as  high  as  $800  million. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Rates,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
hold  public  hearings  and  examine  the 
whole  postal  rate  structure.  I  expect 
these  hearings  will  be  extensive  and  I 
plan  to  spend  a  major  portion  of  my  time 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  postal 
rat-es. 

A  postal  rate  increase  seems  inevitable 
at  this  time.  The  postal  deficit  will 
reach  $1.2  billion  this  year.  This  is  an 
alltime  high.  While  part  of  this  deficit 
will  be  covered  by  public  service  cost,  as 
required  by  the  Postal  Policy  Act.  we 
must  have  rate  increases  so  that  a  much 
greater  share  of  this  deficit  will  be  borne 
by  mail  users  rather  than  taxpayers. 

The  President  also  indicated  that  there 
are  other  necessary  objectives  which  can 
be  served  best  by  increasing  postal  rates. 
These  objectives  include  improved  man- 
agement; further  acquisition  and  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  and  equipment; 
increasing  the  efBciency  of  our  postal 
service  system;  improving  postal  service 
and  providing  much  needed  pay  in- 
creases for  our  postal  employees.  These 
are  all  worthy  and  desirable  goals  which 
I  fully  endorse  and  support  because  their 
realization  is  paramount  to  good  postal 
service. 

At  this  point,  however,  let  me  state  my 
position  clearly  and  unequivocally:  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  first-class  postage 
rates  until  the  subcommitt-ee  has  aijreed 
on  a  sizable  increase  in  second-  and 
third-class  mail. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
each  class  of  mail  should  bear  Its  fair 
share  of   the   burden.     First-class  mail 
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users  receive  premium  service  and  they 
pay  the  cost  of  this  service  and  then 
some.  Before  we  permit  a  profit  to  be 
made  on  any  class  of  mail,  let  us  make 
ceruin  that  the  other  classes  are  paying 
at  least  their  fair  share  of  the  costs.  And 
today  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
second-  and  third-class  postage  rates  are 
deficient. 

The  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  who  use  second-class  mail,  for 
example,  are  paying  less  than  25  percent 
of  their  costs  with  the  taxpayers  footing 
the  remaining  75  percent  of  the  bill. 
This  cost  some  S400  million  yearly. 
Similarly,  the  direct  mail  advertisers  who 
are  the  major  users  of  third-class  mail. 
are  paying  less  than  66  percent  of  their 
costs.  The  remainder,  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers,  totals  approximately  $380  mil- 
lion annually. 

It  is  not  my  suggestion  that  second- 
and  third-class  rates  should  be  raised  to 
a  point  where  they  would  eliminate  all  of 
the  deficit.  Approximately  half  of  the 
postal  deficit  results  from  public  service 
costs.  In  addition,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  able  to  cut  some  costs  be- 
cause publishers  and  advertisers  are  now 
presorting  their  mail  by  ZIP  code.  Yet 
there  is  still  red  ink  to  be  eradicated. 
And  then  there  are  new  costs  for  mod- 
ernization and  pay  raises. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  Post  Office 
lags  decades  behind  industr>'  in  its 
modernization  efforts.  The  Department 
needs  modem  and  adequate  equipment. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  a  better  postal  sei-vice 
cannot  be  achieved  without  moderniza- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  see  such  moderni- 
zation is  underway  and  more  is  planned 
for  the  next  2  years.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  delays  and  half -measures  because 
further  delay  will  eventually  cost  the 
public  more  than  the  rate  increases  we 
are  currently  seeking. 

The  present  postal  administration  is 
on  the  right  track.  It  would  be  impru- 
dent of  us  to  deny  it  the  funds  it  must 
have  to  bring  its  modeniization  plans  to 
fruition. 

I  promise  you  I  will  take  a  vei-y  close 
look  at  the  rate  proposals  now  taking 
shape  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
cannot  give  my  support  to  any  increase 
in  first-class  postage  rates  until  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  second-  and 
third-class  rates  which  is  proportionate. 
When  this  action  has  been  completed  I 
will  turn  my  attention  to  the  matter  of 
flrst-class  increases.  If  it  becomes  ap- 
parent such  increases  are  nccessaiy  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's program.  I  will  vehemently  insist 
that  these  increases  be  accompanied  by 
vastly  improved  sen'ice.  Perhajis  we 
may  be  able  to  devise  a  feasible  method 
for  merging  air  mail  with  first  class  into 
a  single  priority  class.  This  would  cer- 
tainly provide  a  much  better  service  for 
the  general  public. 


BILL   TO   PROVIDE   SUPPLEMENTAL 
FINANCING  FOR  REA  BORROWERS 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
Ruial  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
supplemental  financing  for  REA  bor- 
rowers through  insured  loans. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  considerable 
study,  and  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned  as  a 
reasonable  and  fair  solution  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  findiiig  adequate  funds 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

Last  year,  I  conscientiously  attended 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  the  proposed  Federal 
Electric  Bank  which  were  held  from  May 
through  July.  I  listened  attentively  to 
the  diverse  opinions  and  arguments 
presented  by  the  representatives  of  the 
cooperatives,  the  electric  companies  and 
the  Federal  Government.  I  also  at- 
tended the  meetings  in  July  and  August 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Conser- 
vation and  Credit,  of  which  I  was  then 
privileged  to  be  a  member,  where  the 
bill  was  further  discussed  and  analyzed. 
But  the  subcommittee,  in  a  futile  ef- 
fort to  resolve  all  the  controversies  con- 
cerning the  bank  proposal,  finally 
reached  a  stalemate  and  failed  to  report 
any  bill. 

In  essence,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  in  three  respects: 

First,  to  establish  a  rural  electrifica- 
tion accoimt  providing  a  source  of  funds 
for  continued  direct  loans  to  distribu- 
tion borrowers; 

Second,  to  make  certain  amendments 
to  the  basic  act  which  would  be  appro- 
priate in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loan  account  and  a  supplemen- 
tary financing  program;  and 

Third,  to  establish  a  program  of  in- 
sured loans  providing  supplementary  fi- 
nancing from  private  sources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  generation  and  transmission 
borrowers  and  the  more  financially 
strong  distribution  borrowers,  under  ap- 
propriate statutory  criteria. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  this  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  REA  program 
would  henceforth  be  entirely  self- 
sufficient.  The  loan  account  would  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  needy  distribu- 
tion borrowers.  The  insured  loan  pro- 
gram would  provide  funds  from  private 
sources  for  financially  strong  distribu- 
tion borrowers  and  for  generation  and 
transmission  borrowers. 

This  bill  would  also  utilize  privately 
ov.ned  lending  institutions,  and  would 
provide  a  workable  bridge  to  assist  many 
REA  borrowers  to  move  immediately  to 
private  financing,  and  to  gradually  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill  would  avoid  creation  of  a  new- 
bureaucracy,  and  could  be  easily  admin- 
istered by  the  Administrator  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  existing  REA  program. 

This  bill  would  not  penalize  the  distri- 
bution cooperatives  in  my  own  district  in 
South  Carolina — and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States — because  the  loan  account 


would  provide  funds  which  would  be  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  use  of  distribu- 
tion borrowers. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  would  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  investor-owned 
utility  companies  in  my  district — and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States — because 
it  would  provide  statutoiT  criteria  to 
prevent  Government  assistance  to  fi- 
nance unnecessary,  expensive,  and  du- 
plicating generation  and  transmission 
facilities. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  mean- 
ingful congressional  controls  in  that  the 
Congress  each  year  would  specify  the 
aggregate  amount  of  direct  loans,  and 
also  the  aggregate  amount  of  insured 
loans,  which  the  Administrator  would 
be  authorized  to  make  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  bill  as  a  sin- 
cere proposal  to  resolve  the  sometimes 
heated  controversies  which  have  plagued 
the  REA  program.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  scheduled  to  hold  hearings  next 
week — March  21,  22.  and  23 — on  supple- 
mental financing  for  the  REA  program. 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  give  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  during  those  hear- 
ings. In  addition.  I  respectfully  urge  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  study  carefully 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  the  con- 
cept of  supplementary-  financing  through 
insured  loans  as  the  best  means  of  solv- 
ing this  difficult  problem. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  is  a  world  holiday,  recognized 
and  celebrated  by  most  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Here  in  our  own  great  country-,  the 
day  takes  on  special  significance  and  is 
celebrated  with  deepest  reverence  and  in 
many  places  with  most  extraordinary 
enthusiasm,  as  in  my  great  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  and  now  that  it  is  here  and 
spreads  its  activating  \1gor  and  warm 
glow  over  the  country,  it  will  not  be  long 
now  before  the  snows,  the  wintiT  winds, 
and  the  cold  will  have  disappeared,  and 
radiant  springtime  will  arrive  with  its 
reawakening  of  nature  and  its  perennial 
rebirth  of  life. 

St.  Patricks  Day  is  a  day  of  great 
spiritual  uplift,  commemorating  a  noble 
and  exhalted  leader  who  by  his  inspira- 
tion, learning,  zeal,  and  personal  suasion 
lead  the  ancient,  Irish  nation  from  Druid 
paganism  into  the  light  of  the  Christian 
fellowship. 

To  Irishmen,  St.  Patrick  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  invincible,  indomitable  spirit 
of  Erin,  and  the  inconquerable.  irrepres- 
sible will  of  the  Irish  people. 

Selfless,  God-like,  universal,  and  eter- 
nal, the  great  Irish  Patron  Saint  is  an 
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indesti-uctible  image   embedded  In   the 
human  heart. 

The  age-old  tides  of  human  turmoil 
may  beat  ceaseless  ag.'.inst  It,  but  are 
brushed  away  as  if  by  one  light  touch 
of  the  Master. 

Patrick  is  the  eternal  symbol  of  inex- 
tinguishable faith  and  inconquerable 
courage.  Today,  not  only  the  Irish,  but 
the  world,  pause  to  honor  and  pay  due 
homage  to  this  sainted  leader,  this 
gleaming  historic  figure,  whose  exam- 
ple teaches  us  the  real  meaning  of  reso- 
lute devotion  to  an  ideal. 

Through  bitter  centuries  of  strife,  suf- 
fering, ai^d  coercion,  the  love  of  freedom, 
self-determination,  independence  of  the 
mind,  toleration  of  others,  and  fellowship 
of  the  human  spirit,  could  never  be 
driven  from  the  Irish  heart,  and  at  last 
this  gallant  nation  emerged  to  take  its 
place,  as  its  great  patriots  had  predicted, 
"among  the  free  nations  of  the  earth." 
In  these  days  of  upset  and  peril,  this 
Nation  and  the  world  can  well  take 
courage  and  heart  once  again  from  the 
ideals,  the  sufferings,  the  faith,  the  cour- 
age and  the  never-say-die  spirit  of  the 
Iiish. 

We  are  currently  beset,  not  only  by 
grave,  foreign  problems  endangering  the 
hbei-ties  of  all  free  men,  but  in  the  do- 
mestic life  of  this  Nation,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  appearing  traces  of  divi- 
sion, disunity,  deterioration,  and  weak- 
ness in  the  moral  fiber  and  loyalty  pat- 
terns that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  past  and  present  greatness  of  this 
Nation  and  this  country  and  that  have 
been  one  of  our  finest  characteristics  of 
the  American  people. 

World  issues,  affecting  and  threatening 
our  liberties,  while  more  aggravated, 
differ  little  in  kind  from  those  experi- 
enced in  other  generations.  Only  the 
format  and  techniques  have  greatly 
changed. 

Essentially,  the  story  of  St.  Patrick 
and  Irish  history  and  Irish  struggles  for 
liberty  are  but  a  part,  yet  very  important 
part,  of  the  long,  bitter,  age-old  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  man. 

But  it  teaches  us  and  the  world,  much 
more  eloquently  than  any  words,  that 
men  and  women  of  faith,  of  courage,  or 
resolution  can  never  be  defeated,  can 
never  be  kept  down,  can  never  be  op- 
pressed, can  never  be  denied  their  rights, 
if  they  but  persevere. 

Another  valuable  lesson  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  inspiring  experiences 
of  Patrick  and  the  Irish,  is  their  un- 
dimmed  hope  when  dark  despair  casts 
its  somber  reflection  upon  the  world. 
As  the  poet  said,  "Hope  springs  eternal." 
But  in  every  fteneration  this  must  be  im- 
plemented with  powerful  words  and  with 
strong,  determined  action. 

This  generation  is  no  exception — we, 
too,  must  hope — and  we  must  act  as  we 
pray,  and  we  must  stand  bold  and  fear- 
less, without  jingoism  or  swashbuckling, 
before  those  who  plot  the  destruction  or 
our  liberties  and  the  conquest  of  our 
land.  They  must  be  made  to  recognize 
and  understand,  whoever  and  wherever 
they  are.  that  we  will  ever  affirm  and  de- 
fend our  faith  in  the  great  heritage  of 
freedom  we  cherish,  and  that  we  wUl 
resist.  If  need   be,   with   all   our   great 
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strength  and  power,  all  those,  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  so  cjmically  assail  our 
most  precious  values,  and  who  would 
like,  if  they  could,  to  bring  us  under  the 
mastery  and  domination  of  the  godless 
superstate. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  will  say 
it  again,  and  I  say  it  now  today  with 
special  emphasis,  that  what  this  Nation 
and  the  world  need  tod.^y,  perhaps  more 
than  ever  before,  is  our  avowed,  unyield- 
ing resolution  to  live  by  the  solid  values 
upon  which  our  entire  civilization  rests, 
the  values  of  faith  and  freedom  that  Pat- 
rick stressed,  that  the  proud.  Irish  herit- 
age represents,  and  that  are  so  intimately 
and  inevitably  bound  up  with  the  survival 
and  strength  of  our  own  histor5--making 
Government  and  national  life. 

The  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  if  they 
are  felt  sincerely,  and  practiced  reso- 
lutely, can  help  greatly  to  lift  up  the 
hearts  and  the  hopes  and  the  prospects 
of  innumerable  victims  of  tyranny. 

It  will  be  these  values,  not  the  selfish 
matcriahbtic  ones,  nor  the  fainthearted 
bleating  of  the  timorous  and  the  spine- 
less that  will  inactivate  the  enemies  of 
freedom  in  this  generation. 

It  will  be  the  values  of  Patrick,  his 
brave.  Irish  nation  and  his  descendants 
and  sons  who  have  drenched  every 
American  battlefield  with  their  blood. 
It  will  be  the  values  of  American  patriots 
and  freedom  fighters,  moved  by  faith, 
valor,  and  determination,  under  God.  who 
will  preserve  the  American  constitutional 
system,  our  way  of  life,  our  family  life, 
our  free  system,  and  our  shrines,  and 
bring  forth,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  in 
the  world,  that  enduring  universal 
peace  that  "surpasseth  all  understand- 
int,"  the  lasting  peace  and  security  re- 
siding in  justice,  compassion,  and  the 
rcco:;nition  by  all  of  the  human  rights  of 
man. 

Plail  to  the  great  Patrick  on  this  his 
natal  day.  And  may  we  of  Irish  blood, 
and  all  others  who  love  America  and 
freedom,  as  we  do,  long  be  inspired  by 
the  faith,  courage,  and  immortal  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  by  the  Irish,  by 
Irish-Americans,  and  by  all  those  in  our 
country  and  in  the  world,  who  have 
fought  and  died  for  human  freedom  and 
justice  and  a  world  of  peace  and  amity 
following  the  "rule  of  law". 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
38,  having  to  do  with  the  supplemental 
appropriations  for  military  expenditures, 
I  was  unavoidably  absent.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  and  ask  that  the  Record  so 
indicate. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  FOUNDERS 
DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bray).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KuPFERMANl  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, March  17,  will  mark  the  57th 
anniversary    of    the    Camp    Fire    Girls 


Founders  Day,  and  March  19-25  Is  desig- 
nated as  its  birthday  week. 

I  want  to  commend  this  national  youth 
organization  for  the  vitality  and  signif- 
icance of  its  program  for  girls  through- 
out our  country. 

Alert  to  world  trends  and  the  complex 
needs  of  young  people.  Camp  Fire  Girls 
has  continuously  been  prominent  in  pio- 
neering programs  serving  girls. 

Bccau.se  of  its  success  in  adapting  the 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  undertook  more  difficult 
steps  to  intensify  services  among  seg- 
ments of  the  population  which  had  here- 
tofore been  "unreached,"  hence  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  Metropolitan  Critical  Areas 
project. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  prog'-am, 
now  in  its  third  year,  are  as  follows: 
First,  to  develop  a  program  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  life  style  of  less  economically 
privileged  families  which  will  contribute 
to  healthy  social  development  of  girls  in 
these  areas;  second,  to  develop  and  test 
ways  of  mobilizing  and  training  adult 
volunteers  to  work  with  these  girls;  and, 
third,  to  experiment  in  programing, 
training,  and  organizational  methods 
and  to  document  and  evaluate  the  in- 
novations and  results. 

Geographically,  the  projects  cover  ter- 
ritory from  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn.  N.Y .  to  the  Hunters 
Point  area  of  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  councils  in  Boston 
Ma.ss.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Baltimore.  Md.;' 
Washington.  D.C.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Ba- 
kcrsfield  and  Pasadena,  Cahf.;  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex  ;  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  tak- 
ing part  in  this  project  at  present. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  works  cooperatively 
with  governmental  agencies.  Action- 
research  programs  In  Boston,  Detroit, 
and  Washington,  DC,  have  been  funded 
by  grants  from  the  Children's  Bureau, 
Welfare  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Training  materials,  including  a  guide 
for  special  leader  training,  were  pre- 
pared under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Devel- 
opment, Welfare  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Five  Camp  Fire  Girls  councils  received 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds. 
In  California,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota, 
six  councils  received  assistance  from 
Work  Study  students.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  workers  have  helped  in  four 
councils  in  California,  Kansas,  and 
Washington,  B.C.  VISTA  volunteers  are 
participating  in  the  project  in  Boston 
and  Baltimore,  in  two  Eskimo  villages  in 
Alaska,  at  Indian  reservations  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  council  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  entered  the  third  year  of  a 
demonstration-research  program  funded 
by  the  Cleveland  Foundation  involving 
simultaneous  participation  by  girls  and 
their  mothers  in  groups. 

The  results  of  the  program  in  deprived 
areas  have  been  improved  behavior  pat- 
terns, greater  interest  in  school  work, 
enhancement  of  the  self-image  of  girls 
and  their  adult  leaders,  and  realization 
of  their  importance  as  individuals. 


Camp  Fire  Girls  initiated  the  first  land 
and  sea  organization-sponsored  confer- 
ence for  teen-age  members.  The  Hori- 
zon Club  Conference  Afloat,  aboard  the 
chartered  MS  Aurelia.  took  1.004  girls 
from  35  States  to  San  Juan,  P.R.; 
Cartagena.  Colombia,  and  Kingston.  Ja- 
maica, on  an  international  friendship 
tour.  The  conference  followed  2  years  of 
intensive  preparation  during  which  girls 
studied  Spanish  and  subjects  related  to 
Latin  America,  worked  in  numerous  ways 
to  earn  money  to  defray  their  expenses. 

During  the  conference,  woikshops, 
.seminars,  lectures,  and  films  provided 
participants  with  supplementary  infor- 
mation, differing  customs,  cultures,  iiis- 
tory,  and  economy  of  the  areas  to  be 
visited. 

From  the  pier  in  New  York  City  to  the 
port  of  Cartagena,  during  the  20-day 
tour,  the  Horizon  Club  pirls  we.e  her- 
alded as  "The  best  ambas.sadors  .  .  .  ' 
Following  their  return,  the  girls  delivered 
speeches  in  their  local  communities  in 
order  to  increase  knowledge  and  imo- 
mote  understanding  of  the  lands  tljey 
visited. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  has  continuously  ded- 
icated its  services  to  the  conservation 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources.  Fifty- 
two  delegates  joined  representatives  of 
11  national  youth  organizations  at  the 
National  Youth  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  and  Conservation  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  last  June. 

For  some  six  decades  now.  Camp  Fire 
Girls  have  been  leaders  in  beautification 
and  conservation  projects.  Equipped, 
for  example,  with  specific  guides  to  com- 
bat air  pollution,  the  girls  have  gained 
support  in  their  efforts  from  business  and 
government  officials. 

For  their  participation  iii  conservation 
and  beauty,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  have 
been  commended  by  civic  leaders  on 
radio  and  television,  in  newspaper  inter- 
views, appearances  before  civic  and  serv- 
ice groups,  conferences  with  public  offi- 
cials and  with  statewide  youth  meetings. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  continually  reevalu- 
ates its  program,  philosopliy.  and  objec- 
tives in  terms  of  the  needs  of  girls  today. 
The  organization  aims  to  provide  a  flex- 
ible program,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  girl  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member 
of  a  family.  It  hopes  to  draw  into  mem- 
bership some  of  the  14  million  girls  eligi- 
ble for  the  program  and  to  serve  the  girls 
in  terms  of  their  future  needs  and  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  a  part  in  the 
observance  of  their  anniversary. 


STALIN'S  DAUGHTER 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ii  >m  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
umnist for  Copley  Newspapers  has  ex- 
pressed well  my  own  regret  and  concern 
over  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
refusing  asylum  to  the  daughter  of  the 


late  Joe  Stalin.  To  me  this  action  was  a 
break  witli  one  ol  our  country's  most 
hallowed  traditions. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  column  by  Du- 
mitru  Danielopol: 

ST.^LINS    D.^fCHTER 

I  By  Dumitru  Danielopol  i 

Washinctonv — Has  the  light  gone  out  in 
the  Statue  of  Liberty? 

Thr'.t's  the  first  question  that  crossed  my 
mind  wl.en  I  he.trd  that  the  Administration 
had  reliispd  as>;'i:n   to  SvetUma  Stalin. 

I  w.is  attending  .i  Ciiarity  affair  sponsored 
by  Roni.iuian  born  Americans  when  I  he.ird 
of  the  defection  of  Stalin's  daughter.  The 
group  was  collecting  funds  to  build  a  Church. 

It  will  be  called  <he  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  will  be  erected  in  Washington  as  a 
riian.ksgiviiig  to  this  great  country  for  iia\ - 
iiig  granted  asylum  to  fo  many  Romanians, 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  rebuild 
Their  lives  m  freadom. 

The  affair,  however,  was  marred  by  tlie 
thought  that  another  refu<ree  from  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  was  denied  the  privilege  we 
h.id  received. 

Svetlana  Stahn  was  not  refused  asylum  in 
America  for  anytiung  she  had  done.  She  was 
denied  entry  beciusc  it  would  have  em- 
h;;rras.sed  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
tJinon  which  she  was  fleeing. 

The  olTicial  e.xplanation,  cleared  by  the 
President,  was  that  the  U.S.  doesn't  want  to 
"exacerbate  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

No  one  can  accure  me  of  loving  Commu- 
nism or  Communists. 

If  I  have  cau=e  to  hate  any  one  man  for 
what  has  happened  to  my  native  Romania,  to 
my  family  and  to  me  personally  it  was  Joseph 
St.ihn,  Svetlan.rs  father. 

He  spilled  more  Romani.m  blood  than  any 
tyrant  in  history. 

In  a  CLiuntry  that  was  Christian  since  the 
Second  Centu;-.  he  le;i  a  legacy  of  fear  and 
oppretsion. 

But   when  my  President   refused  Svetlana 
asylum     m     my     coui:itry.     I     felt     cheated 
ashamed:  somehow  it  made  me  feel  a  lesser 
human  being. 

Anierica  has  been  a  haven  to  all  over  the 
last  two  centviries — iiot  Just  those  that  ccv.ld 
be  accepted  conveniently. 

There  is  no  excuse  good  eiioufih  to  stop 
the  entry  of  Svetlana  Stalin  into  the  United 
States.  Some  s.iy  she  .^hotild  wait  her  turn 
as  any  ordinary  immigrant,  but  she  is  not 
an  ordinary  immigrant,  nor  an  ordinary 
refugee.  Here  is  a  wonian  whose  case  tr.ui- 
scends  political  e.xpediency  or  cold  war  tac- 
tics.   She  could  be  a  symbol. 

Deep  in  the  root  of  American  tradition  is 
the  great  compassion  this  country  has  shown 
throughout  the  generations. 

Tlie  inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
says: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free:  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shores. 

"Send  these,  the  homeless  tempest-tost  to 
me,  and  lift  my  lamp  besides  the  golden 
donr." 

There  is  no  p.s.  saying:  "as  long  as  we  don't 
offend  their  oppressors." 

If  such  criteria  had  been  applied  in  the 
past  many  people  would  never  have  reached 
these  shores,  many  good  Americans  would 
never  have  been  born,  and  this  country 
might  not  have  become  the  great  nation  it  is 
today. 

There  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  mask 
the  impact  upon  the  whole  world  of  Svet- 
lana's  defection. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  nothing  that 
wlHwash  the  shame  I  feel  at  seeing  her  re- 
fused entry  into  the  United  States. 


WOMAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "woman 
without  a  country"  was  how  the  New 
York  Times  recently  described  the  plight 
of  Stalin's  daughter.  The  Times  in  its 
editorial  pointed  out  that  the  hi.-to'y 
of  our  involvement  in  her  request  for 
asylum  "is  in  sorr>'  contrast  to  the  oft- 
repeated  U.S.  declarations  in  favor  of 
free  speech,  free  movement,  and  all  other 
freedoms."  Also  of  interest  m  this  mat- 
ter is  a  recent  editorial  which  appe;  red 
in  a  West  German  newspaper  wh^ch 
criticized  the  United  States  for  failing 
to  grant  asylum  to  Miss  Stalin,  The  re- 
port of  this  editorial  was  contained  in  a 
report  from  Bonn  by  Miss  Alice  Sieyert 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
Her  dispatch  appeared  in  the  March  15, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

I  include  the  Times  editorial  and  the 
Tribune  report  from  Bonn  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Mar.   15.   1967) 
WoM.^N'  WiTHorr  a  Countrt? 

A  fantastic  chase  is  now  under  way  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  as  hundreds  of  reporters,  photog- 
raphers, publishers'  representatives  and. 
presumably,  intelligence  agents  seek  to  lo- 
cate the  elusive  Svetlana  Stalin.  Already 
this  pursuit  has  produced  scenes  worthy  of 
a  James  Bond  farce,  but  there  are  serious  is- 
sues Involved. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  Ci.-V- 
ernment  found  itself  m  a  major  quano';.ry 
when,  as  the  Str.te  Department  has  now  ad- 
mitted. Miss  Stahn  asked  for  political  asyluin 
!iere.  In  the  heyday  of  the  cold  war  there 
would  have  been  no  problem  Tiie  propa- 
tranda  and  intelligence  value  of  much  more 
o'jscure  figures  has  won  them  refuge  in  this 
country  and  Government-sponsored  access  to 
communications  media.  But  Miss  Stalin  had 
the  bad  luck,  from  her  standpoint,  of  making 
her  request  Just  when  President  Johnson  is 
m  the  midst  of  a  major  effort  to  build  bridges 
to  the  East,  an  effort  that  might  be  com- 
jiromised  by  resentment  in  Moscow  at  Ameri- 
can exploitation  of  Miss  Stalin, 

The  United  States  has  followed  a  compro- 
mise course  in  dealing  with  its  dilemm?.  It 
arranged  to  transport  Miss  Stalin  from  India 
and  found  her  a  temporary  sanctuary  in 
Switzerland.  Apparently  a  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  agreement  by  the  central  fig- 
ure— whether  voluntary  or  under  pressure 
is  unrevealed — that  she  would  remain  in- 
communicado 

But  the  intense  worldwide  interest  aroused 
by  her  defection  makes  it  unlikely  that  she 
can  be  kept  away  from  newspapermen  in- 
definitely—provided she  is  not  locked  in  a 
de  iacto  jail  or  otherwise  artificially  and 
uncomfortably  isolated. 

This  history  is  in  sorry  contrast  to  the  eft- 
repeated  United  States  declarations  in  favor 
of  free  si>eech.  free  movement  and  all  the 
other  freedoms.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
Government  assumed  a  clear  obligation  to 
Miss  Stalin  when  it  decided  to  make  possible 
her  exit  from  India,  The  makeshift  ar- 
rangement now  .-uiopted  hardly  satisties  tliat 
obligation. 

If  Miss  Stalin  still  wants  to  come  to  this 
country,  then  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
And  she  is  entitled  to  say  what  she  wishes 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  'We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  Miss  Stalin  might  say  if 
given  the  opportunity,  but  to  gag  her  for 
reasons  of  political  expediency  violates  her 
rights  as  a  human  being. 

To  continue  on  the   present  course   is   lo 
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follow  the  Soviet  principle  that  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  are  subordinate  to  the  needs 
of  the  state.  That  is  not  a  principle  Ameri- 
cans want  to  live  with. 

(From   the  Chicago    (111.)    Tribune,  Mar.   15. 
1967) 

Germans  CRmcAL 

(By  Alice  Slegert) 

Bonn.  March  14 — West  German  news- 
papers today  criticized  the  United  States  for 
falling  to  grant  r-syUim  to  Svetlana  Stalin, 
daughter  of  the  late  Soviet  dictator,  who  Is 
now  hiding  in  Switzerland  under  special  po- 
lice protection. 

"An.erica,  what  has  become  of  you?"  the 
four  million  circulation  BUd  Zeltung  asked 
In  a  front  page  editorial.  A  picture  showed 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  a  black  robe  of 
mourning,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  left 
hand. 

"WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OP  TOU" 

"What  we  did  not  want  to  believe  because 
It  seemed  monstrous  has  now  been  confirmed 
by  Switzerland:  the  United  suites  has  not 
granted  an  entry  permit  to  Stalin's  daughter, 
obviously  out  of  fear  th.it  this  might  cloud 
relations  with  Stalin's  successors  In  Moscow. 
Svetlana  SUiUn  was  advised:  you  should 
rather  go  to  Switzerland. 

".Amerlc.i.  what  has  becpme  of  you?  This 
great  nation  that  entered  two  world  wars  to 
s.ive  freedom  now  Is  turning  Its  back  to  It 
and  Is  leaving  It  to  a  much  smaller,  but 
obviously  more  fearless  country,  to  give  pro- 
tection to  an  unpolitical  woman  who  feels 
persecuted. 

"Bombs  and  gren:\des  In  Viet  Nam  to  fight 
communism,  the  roM  shni'der  fi^r  a  political 
refugee  out  of  friendship  for  the  Commu- 
nists: friends  of  the  United  States  are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  every  day  to  understand 
American  policy. 

"If  things  go  on  like  this,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  will  have  to  wear  a  mourning  rib- 
bon." 

"MfST  BE  trNPLEASANT" 

Tlae  conservative  Frankfurt  Allgemelne 
Zeltung  said:  "It  must  have  been  unple.isant 
for  the  American  authorities  to  be  caught 
denying  a  woman,  seeking  asylum,  a  look  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Tliat  does  not  belong 
to  the  Image  .  .  .  that  America  presents  to 
the  world. 

"There  are  b.isic  principles  one  cannot 
denj'  for  the  sake  of  a  prudent  foreign  pol- 
icy. If  one  d^es  not  want  to  cut  off  the 
branch  on  which  one  Is  sitting. 

"Most  Americans  know  that.  They  know 
that  according  to  their  tradition  of  freedom 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whose  daugh- 
ter Svetlana  Alleluyeva  is  and  on  whose  fore- 
head wrinkles  of  anger  might  show  if  she 
were  accepted. 

"WORLD  IS  WATCHING" 

"The  world,  however,  is  watching  with  a 
sensitiveness  that  has  been  sharpened  by  ter- 
rible experiences.  In  a  n^t  yet  forgotten 
past  refusal  of  asylum  often  was  equal  to 
loss  of  freedom  or  murder. 

"But  even  If  ."^uch  horrible  allernr.tlves  are 
not  t-i  be  feared,  free  societies  are  faced  with 
radical  decisions  regarding  the  question  of 
asylum. 

"No  one  la  the  Kremlin  can  and  will  ex- 
pect that  the  free  world  will  sacrifice  its 
foundation  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion. "  the  Frankfurt  paper  concluded. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  voted  against  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  E.xtension  Act  of  1967. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem,  but  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  yesterday 
were  unable  to  present  a  stront^  case  for 
their  bill. 

The  time  is  lonu:  overdue  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  seriously  come  to  grips 
with  the  balance-of-payments  question. 
The  Interest  Equalization  Act,  first 
pa.ssed  in  1963.  was  presented  as  a  tem- 
porary plan  to  help  stem  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars out.side  the  United  States.  It  was 
supposed  to  pive  the  administration  time 
to  prepare  and  initiate  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  deal  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  That  plan  has  never 
been  prepared  or  initiated.  It  is  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  administration  to 
face  this  issue  squarely. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  the  lack 
of  a  full  and  complete  airing  of  all  of 
the  aspects  of  the  piecemeal  program 
now  being  employed  by  the  administra- 
tion to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Yesterday  we  were  voting  on 
the  basis  of  incomplete  information. 
We  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  investment  con- 
trol proRram. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  information  we 
were  unable  to  gain  an  overall  perspec- 
tive on  the  actions  now  being  taken  to 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
We  do  not  know  how  effective  they  are 
and  furthermore  insufficient  research 
has  been  done  on  the  kind  of  program 
which  could  adequately  meet  the  chal- 
lenge we  face. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  pre- 
sents its  overall  program  to  deal  with  the 
balance  of  payments  soon.  The  prob- 
lem is  too  grave,  the  effects  too  serious  to 
be  ignored  any  longer. 


MORE  INFORMATION  NEEDED  ON 
OVERALI.  PROGRAM  TO  DEAL 
WITH  BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr,  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


A    MODERN    APPROACH    TO   PROB- 
LEI^S  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  GurneyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tWs  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  many  of  my  Republi- 
can collearues  in  presenting  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management.  This  bill  has  re- 
ceived notable  attention  since  it  was 
firsv  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  is 
twofold: 

First,  the  Commission  would  decide 
how  the  new  management  technology 
can  help  us  solve  our  public  problems; 

Second,  the  Commission  would  rec- 
ommend the  most  beneficial  method  of 
utilizing  these  new  opportunities. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  has  be- 


come most  evident  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  Federal  Government  today 
administers  a  great  number  of  programs 
dealing  with  public,  social,  and  economic 
problems.  But  we  must  still  find  solu- 
tions for  pollution  control,  crime  preven- 
tion, urban  development,  and  other  areas. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  seek  new  directions 
in  solving  these  problems. 

Piivate  industry  has  progressed  be- 
yond Lur  own  capacity  for  problem  solv- 
ing w.th  the  aid  of  the  modern  systems 
management  techniques.  By  surveying 
these  same  tools  used  in  private  indus- 
try and  deciding  en  the  most  effective 
means  of  application  to  our  own  non- 
defense  public  problems,  we  could  cer- 
tainly expedite  solutions  to  these  ques- 
tions. W"  would  al.so  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  trial  and  error  aspect 
of  problem  solving.  The  potential  is 
there;  we  must  use  it. 

Our  defense  and  space  agencies  are 
already  utilizing  this  systems  approach 
in  the  development  and  production  of 
weapons  and  space  systems. 

On  all  levels  of  government,  manage- 
ment problems  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex. We  must  seek  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  these  questions  and  not  treat 
each  part  of  a  problem  as  a  separate 
entity.  The  Commission  would  begin  by 
analyzing  the  overall  situation  as  it  i.s 
and  making  recommendations  as  to 
where  the  problems  lie  and  how  well  thf 
systems  management  approach  applie.': 
to  our  nondcfense  and  nonspace  areas. 

This  overall  approach  is  important  as 
many  of  our  problems  such  as  crime, 
houring.  education,  and  civil  rights  are 
interrelated  and  the  solution  of  one  prob- 
lem usually  requires  progress  in  other 
related  areas.  For  instance,  better 
housing  and  educational  facilities  are 
necessary  for  progress  in  crime  preven- 
tion. 

From  this  point,  the  Commission 
would  recommend  the  best  way  to  use 
this  new  management  technology.  A 
preliminary  report  would  be  filed  within 
12  months  after  the  Commission  is  en- 
acted, with  a  final  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations  to  be  filed  18  months 
later  at  which  time  the  Commission 
would  be  dissolved. 

The  process  of  the  .systems  approa-ih 
Is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
our  efforts  for  better  problem-solving 
methods.  This  system  defines  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  performance  objectives. 
It  then  sets  forth  a  solution  for  the  total 
problem,  thus  eliminating  the  costly  and 
time-consuming  process  of  piecemeal 
solution  to  our  complex  modern  prob- 
lems. 

Finally,  the  Commission  would  al.so 
settle  the  question  of  relationship  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government  where  we  now  find  much 
overlapping  of  programs  resulting  in 
waste  and  a  definite  need  for  better  co- 
ordination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  note  the  ever- 
increasing  complexities  in  the  solution 
of  our  public  problems,  the  need  for  a 
National  Commission  of  Public  Manage- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  measure. 


March  16,  1967 
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SPECIAL    HOUSE     COMMITTEE     ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  IS  ASKED 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  TMr.  Cleveland  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from.  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  committee  would  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive, non-Russian  nations,  which  in- 
cludes those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Asia,  and  also  of  the  Russian  people,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  moral  and 
legal  status  of  Red  totalitarian  control 
over  them. 

This  is  a  measure  I  have  supported 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1963. 
Today,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  efforts 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  display  some 
measure  of  moderation  in  international 
affairs,  this  bill  is  more  needed  than  ever. 

We  should  not  forget,  nor  can  we  over- 
look, the  continuing  plight  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  numerous  lands  still 
held  under  strict  Communist  totalitarian 
control.  We  must  have  facts  and  show 
that  we  are  still  interested  in  the  peoples 
of  such  countries  as  Poland.  Hungarj-. 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  and 
many  other  subjugated  nations. 

The  committee  which  I  propose  today 
would  formally  recognize  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  the  ulti- 
mate liberation  and  .self-determination 
of  these  and  other  captive  nations.  It 
would  provide  the  public  with  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  infoimation  concern- 
ing Communi.st  rule.  And  the  very 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  sei-ve  to  hearten  the  peo- 
ple of  captive  lands.  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  establish  such  a  committee 
forthwith. 

Under  provisions  of  my  resolution,  this 
committee  would  ha\e  10  members,  with 
no  more  than  six  from  members  of  the 
majority  party.  It  would  be  required  to 
reix)rt  its  findings.  concUi.'^ions.  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  no  later  than 
January  31.  1968.  and  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  interim  reports. 

This  committee  would  have  many 
practical  purposes,  too.  which  are  con- 
sistent with  foreign  policy.  It  would 
inquire  particularly  into  the  means  by 
which  the  United  States  could  as.Mst  cap- 
tive nations  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspirations  to 
regain  their  national  and  individual  free- 
doms. 


FREEING  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 
i'ROM  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT 
AND  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS:  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  FROM  DIRECT 
PURCHASES  AND  SALES  IN  GRAIN 
M.^RKETS  AND  TO  RESTORE  THE 
MARKET  SYSTEM 

Mr.   POLLOCK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
agriculture  has  for  years  suffered  from 
pioduction  surpluses  resulting  from  the 
demands  on  the  American  farmer  to  in- 
crease his  production  during  World  War 
II.  The  farmer  responded  to  Govern- 
ment requests  by  enlarging  his  plantings 
and  investment  in  order  to  feed  the 
world.  Government  price  support  and 
subsidy  programs  at  the  end  of  the  war 
properly  were  to  be  a  means  of  tapering 
off  gradually  from  high  wartime  produc- 
tion levels.  But  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
adjustment measures  was  never  realized. 
Production  was  not  tapered  off,  rather  it 
was  maintained  at  high  levels  through- 
out the  postwar  period,  with  resultant 
huge  surpluses. 

The  present  alleviation  of  our  grains 
surplus  problem  has  come  not  from  a 
successful  effort  finally  to  control  pro- 
duction, but  from  a  steady  rise  in  total 
demand,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to 
the  point  tliat  tliere  is  now  nearly  a  bal- 
ance between  demand  and  supply. 

The  economic  problems  resulting  from 
Government  farm  programs  based  on 
continuous  subsidies  and  controls  have 
long  been  obvious.  Economists  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  of  varying 
schools  of  economic  thought  have  de- 
plored the  economic  waste  inherent  in 
these  programs.  The  economic  problems 
of  our  agriculture  programs  have  been 
of  great  concern  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  over  a  period  of  years  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
special  studies,  particularly  the  joint 
committee  hearings  and  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 1958.  These  problems  have  also 
been  of  continuous  concern  in  our  inter- 
nntio;"ial  trade  ner'Otiations  since  World 
War  IT  and  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
piescnt  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
intermittent  study  by  independent  insti- 
tutions and  individuals,  and  by  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  the  farm  problem, 
tliough  well  defined,  has  never  been  un- 
tangled nor  have  concerted  attempts  to 
do  so  been  launched.  In  spite  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  curb  production, 
wheat  and  feed  grain  output  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  throughout  the  post- 
war period. 

This  new  balance  is  evidenced  by  the 
narrowing  differential  between  domestic 
and  world  market  prices.  Encouraging 
increases  in  commercial  exports  of  wheat 
and  especially  feed  grains  are  additional 
evidence  of  favorable  market  conditions. 
Increased  demand  is  reflected  in  de- 
creased Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion— CCC — stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain.  In  1965  total  CCC  wheat  stocks 
were  753  million  bushels  and.  by  Decem- 
ber 1966.  stocks  were  369  million  bushels. 
CCC  stocks  of  feed  grains  have  declined 
from  1.7  billion  bushels  in  1965,  to  1  bil- 
lion bushels  in  1966,  which  equaled  about 
42  million  tons — 600  million  bushels  of 
wheat  is  considered  a  satisfactory  re- 
serve stock.    About  40  to  50  million  tons 


is  considered  an  adequate  reser\'e  for 
feed  grains. 

Thus  there  presently  exists  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  eliminate  subsidy  control 
programs  for  grains — an  opportunity 
that  should  be  seized  by  those  interested 
in  the  most  rational  use  of  economic  re- 
sources and  the  welfare  of  the  farm  com- 
munity and  the  national  economy.  Con- 
gress, after  full  public  debate  and 
deliberation,  should  repeal  all  authori- 
ties permitting  the  Executive  to  deal  di- 
rectly in  grain  markets  by  buying  aiid 
selling  crops  in  order  to  control  prices, 
by  specifying  acreage  allotments,  mar- 
keting quotas,  and  by  hidmg  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  cost  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram by  taxing  millers. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  that  will  make  certain 
that  recourse  loans  are  available  \o 
American  producers  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Such  insured  recourse  loans 
should  be  made  through  banks  and  otlier 
private  financial  institutions  with  Gov- 
ernment standing  in  the  background  as 
loan  insurer. 

Such  le':islation  would  be  consistent 
with  a  national  economic  policy  intended 
to  allow  market  forces  to  determine  pro- 
duction and  prices  and  thereby  promote 
!m-cater  efficiency,  and  ultimately  greater 
incomes,  in  the  farm  sector.  Market 
conditiGiis  now  pennit  such  a  step.  It 
would  benefit  the  consumer.  And  it 
would  eliminate  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures that  cost  the  pubhc  about  S2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

But  this  step  is  now  advisable  r.n-l 
necessnry  for  another  reason,  relating  to 
international  trade  in  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. In  the  international  trade  ne'-o- 
tiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  known  as  the  "Ken- 
nedy round,"  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  liave  for  the  first  time  attempted 
lo  deal  with  the  full  scope  of  world  agri- 
culture trade  problems. 

These  iiegotiations  have  been  tediou.^ 
and  very  difficult.  In  lari:e  part  this  dif- 
ficulty stems  directly  from  the  fact  that 
world  trade  in  most  important  agricul- 
ture products  is  impeded  and  confused  ';y 
national  economic  policies  which  have 
created  1-iighly  artificial  conditions  in 
domestic  farm  sectors. 

Th:'-c  conditions  exist  in  almost  all  in- 
dustrialized countries.  It  is  convenient 
and  easy  now  to  sinple  out  the  extraor- 
dinary systems  of  agriculture  support 
and  protection  being  finalized  and  ef- 
fectuated by  the  European  Economic 
Community  under  common  agriculture 
policies  that  will  apply  to  almost  all  EEC 
farm  commodities.  Other  countries  ?l:.;ci 
have  artificial  agriculture  policies,  in- 
cluding the  Uxrited  Kingdom  and  tl:? 
United  States.  These  domestic  economic 
policies  so  distort  the  economies  of  pro- 
duction of  agriculture  commodities  tliat 
it  is  very  diricull  to  deal  v  ith  them 
throu::'h  international  action.  The  cures, 
in  many  instances,  must  start  at  home. 
That  is  why  the  U.S.  effort  in  de.nl- 
iwz  with  the  EEC  must  be  to  at- 
tempt, however  difficult  that  may  be.  to 
chance  the  fundamental  domestic  pric- 
iiia  and  support  system  and  the  border 
protection  devices  now  being  established 
by  the  Community. 

In    international     agriculture    trade. 
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therefore,  the  fundamental  euros  must 
be  domestic  cures,  and  they  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  removinR  Government 
subsidies  and  controls  from  the  agricul- 
tural marketplace.  This  is  not  to  say- 
that  Government  should  withdraw  en- 
tirely— that  would  be  not  only  uiu-ealis- 
tic  but  undesirable.  Government  now 
()lays  and  must  continue  to  play  a  neces- 
sary and  useful  role  in  the  formulation 
of  the  lilies  of  the  came  Roverning  the 
marketplace.  No  one  would  vvan*^  the 
Government  to  relax  its  requirements 
i:overning  the  grading  and  storage  of 
wheat,  or  the  analysis  of  tlie  protein 
and  moisture  content  of  feed  grains,  or 
the  regulation  of  the  futures  markets  in 
which  purchase  and  sale  of  contracts 
to  supply  many  such  commnciities  takes 
l)lace. 

Therefore  U.S.  action  to  reestablish 
the  conditions  of  the  domestic  maiket- 
ijlace  in  wheat  and  feed  grain  would 
prepare  the  way  for  more  successful  in- 
ternational efforts  to  improve  market- 
place conditions  in  wfuld  trade  Grains 
IS  in  particular  an  important  sector  m 
which  to  begin.  In  '966  U.S.  exports  of 
grains  and  giain  preparations  of  $.1 '2 
billion — including  donations — were  al- 
most half  of  total  US.  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  $6.8  billion.  This  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  total  US  f^.xports  of  about  S30 
biHion. 

Were  it  to  elimi'iatr  Gtue'.nmont  con- 
trols the  United  States  would  remove  any 
possible  criticism  from  our  principal 
mains  trading  partner,  the  EEC,  and 
other  countries,  that  we  sulr^idize  pro- 
ciuction  and  expoits. 

Therefore  I  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  authority  for  tr.e  current  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  and  to  authorize 
programs  that  v  ill  permit  the  market 
system  to  work  more  effectively  for 
wheat  and  for  fted  giaiiis.  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grains  Act  of  1967.  Tiie  American 
Farm  Bureau  Fedciation  vigorously  sup- 
ports this  bill.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  regard  this  bill  as  the 
tnial  word.  It  is  a  very  important  first 
step.  It  no  doubt  can  be  refined.  It  no 
doubt  will  bring  controversy  and  rebut- 
tal. I  welcome  this  discussion  and  look 
forward  to  having  the  opinions  of  knowl- 
edgeable persons  who  wish  to  express 
their  views  on  !iie  bill 


F-\KMERS  CALl  ED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 
NEED  INVESTMENT  PROTECTION 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
ironi  Minnesota  1  Mr.  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  to  permit 
farmers,  on  notice  of  induction  or  recall 
to  active  military  duty,  to  receive  first 
preference  'ii  retiring  their  cropland 
under  provisions  of  the  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1964. 

My  bill  was  first  introduced  in  1966. 
and  is  based  on  a  sugsestion  from  a 
fellow  Minnesotan. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  proposed 
this  idea  last  year,  it  was  to  help  the 
many  young  farmers  who  might  be 
drafted  or  recalled  to  active  duty  from 
Reserves  or  Guards  because  of  Vietnam. 
The  war  in  southeast  Asia  has  since 
woisened  and  this  legislation  is  needed 
more  than  ever. 

V'oiing  farmers  just  cstablishini;  them- 
.selvis  often  arc  heavily  indebted  for 
equipment  and  farm  rental.  When  such 
farmers  are  called  to  active  duty  with 
as  little  as  7  days'  alert,  they  have  in- 
adequate time  to  make  arrangcinents 
for  running  their  farms. 

It  !s  this  situation  toward  -.vhiLii  my 
bill  is  directed.  This  proposal  would 
help  prevent  the  financial  losses  which 
occur  because  of  the  sudden  induction, 
and  protect  the  investments  of  farmers 
during  their  ab.sence. 

In  addition  to  pcrmittui!,  farmeis 
called  to  active  duty  to  leceive  first  pref- 
eri'iicr  in  retiring  their  cropland  my  bill 
woukl  permit  participants  to  rctin-  land 
only  for  the  duiation  of  their  military 
oblu:ation.  Under  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram, land  is  normally  retired  for  a 
standard  5-  or  10-year  period 

Also,  if  the  term  of  the  land-retire- 
ment agreement  were  to  end  after  tlie 
normal  planting  season,  the  returning 
serviceman  would  have  the  option  of  ex- 
tending the  atireemf  nt  to  the  year  s  end. 

It  is  hoped  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  give  prompt  consideration  to 
this  proposal- 


THE   NEED   TO   LIMIT   TEXTILE   IM- 
PORTS   INTO   THE    UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setls  I  Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  re!narks  at  this  point  in  the 
RErnr.D  and   include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  .Alaska'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  many  colleagues  in  speaking  out  on 
the  need  for  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  the  economic  crisis  presently  facing 
the  textile  industry.  This  crisis  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  tremendous  growth 
in  textile  imports  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  country  and  it  threat- 
ens to  inflict  permanent  disorder  upon 
the  industry  unless  corrective  steps  are 
taken. 

The  textile  industry  today  employs,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  over  4  million  peo- 
ple. It  has  played  an  important  part  in 
helping  to  maintain  a  stable  economy  by 
continually  producing  quality  products 
at  rea.sonable  iirices.  It  has  done  so  in 
the  face  of  increased  costs  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  not  been  able  to  realize  a 
growth  in  earnings  commensurate  with 
the  general  growth  of  the  economy 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  last  fev' 
years. 

The  New  England  irea  has  over  186,- 
000  people  engaged  in  the  textile  busi- 
ness and  approximately  50  percent  of 
them  are  from  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. These  employees  constitute 
ai'Pfoximately  14  percent  of  the  total 
manufacturing   employment    in   Massa- 


chusetts. Furthermore,  .some  10.000  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  my  State  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  machinery. 

The  industry  which  is  so  important  to 
our  national  defense  and  to  the  economic 
strength  of  this  country  is  today  an  un- 
healthy industry.  The  adverse  impact 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  textile 
imports  on  the  textile  industry  lias  been 
felt  all  across  the  Nation.  In  my  own 
district  witiiin  the  last  6  months,  a  long- 
established  woolen  manufacturer  has 
been  forced  to  terminate  its  operations. 

The  size  of  the  growth  in  imports  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  statistics. 
From  1961  liirouL^li  1966  imports  of  cot- 
ton, synth'tic,  and  wool  textiles  have 
risen  from  1  billion  square  yards  to  al- 
most 3  billion  square  yards  with  a  value 
of  over  $1  billion.  During  that  same 
period  of  time  domestic  production  of 
textiles  has  increased  by  only  one-third 
of  that  urowth  rate.  Cotton  imports  rose 
by  2i  percent  in  1965  and  by  40  percent 
in  1966  to  the  point  where  they  now  rep- 
resent approximately  10  percent  of  the 
total  cotton  consumption  in  this  country. 
Wool  textile  imports  now  represent  24 
percent  of  Oiw  wool  consumption  wh.ile 
manmade  textile  imports  have  grown 
from  a  relatively  insignificant  amount  in 
1961  to  between  8  and  10  percent  of 
present  national  consumption. 

In  our  textile  industry  meanwhile, 
average  wages  have  uone  up  during  the 
period  from  1962  to  1966  by  some  28 
cents  per  hour  and  now  are  at  the  level 
of  $2  per  hour.  Yet  the  textile  industry 
must  compete  with  Japan  and  Hoivc 
Kong  where  the  average  hourly  wage 
IS  36  cents  and  25  cents  respectively. 
These  two  places  alone  accounted  for  48 
percent  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  1966 

This  tremendous  discrepancy  in  the 
price  of  manufacturing  labor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  impair  the  well-being  of  our 
textile  industry.  We  cannot  force  our 
industry  into  a  position  whereby  every- 
time  it  raises  the  salaries  of  its  em- 
ployees, it  moves  these  workers  one  step 
closer  to  the  loss  of  their  jobs  because 
of  foreign  competition. 

The  scope  of  this  problem  of  excessive 
imports  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
effect  that  it  has  had  on  our  balance-of- 
trade  and  balance-of-payments  position. 
Everyone  is  well  aware  of  the  critical 
problems  that  we  have  been  faced  with  in 
the  last  few  years  as  the  result  of  our 
continuing  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

Many  people,  however,  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  highly  significant  role  tliut 
foreign  imports  of  textiles  have  played 
in  this  problem.  During  1966,  our  im- 
ports of  textiles  exceeded  our  exports  of 
textiles  by  over  $800  million.  When  tiiis 
is  compared  with  our  total  balance-of- 
pa;ments  deficit  for  1966,  which  was 
$1,400  million,  the  extent  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  trade,  which 
these  imports  have  had.  becomes 
obviously  apparent. 

Our  textile  industiy  is  fully  capable  of 
meeting  our  domestic  needs.  Foreign 
textile  imports  are  in  no  way  a  necessity 
for  this  country  as  they  may  be  for 
others.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  we 
sanction  these  imports  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  continue  to  impair  our  do- 
mestic capabilities,  they  create  increas- 
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Ing  diflBculty  for  us  in  attempting  to  bal- 
ance our  trade  position. 

The  facts  as  I  have  described  them, 
give,  I  think,  some  indication  of  the 
seriousness  and  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  in  the  past  by  its  actions  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  assist  the  textile 
industry  in  successfully  meeting  the  difB- 
cult  problems  that  it  has  encountered. 
For  example,  the  1961  Federal  textile 
program  represented  the  establishment 
of  a  governmental  position  to  exercise 
control  on  the  amount  of  textile  imports 
entering  into  this  country.  However, 
this  program  was  only  carried  fonvard 
in  the  area  of  cotton  textiles  and  was  not 
even  successful  there  r.s  evidenced  by 
the  tremendous  growth  of  cotton  textiles 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the 
last  2  years. 

We  need  to  establish  a  successful  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  textile  imports 
Into  this  country  and  v,c  need  to  do  it 
immediately. 

Our  country  is  presently  engaged  in 
negotiations  in  Geneva  concerning  tariff 
reductions  under  the  Tariff  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  Reports  of  those  negotia- 
tions Indicate  that  we  are  considering 
cutting  the  tariffs  on  textile  imports  by 
up  to  50  percent.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  calling  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  direct  our  representative.  Am- 
bassador William  Roth,  to  ojjpose  any 
reduction  of  our  present  tariffs  on  textile 
imports.  Furthermore,  the  5-year  inter- 
national cotton  textile  arransement. 
which  expires  on  September  30.  and 
which  is  being  renegotiated,  should  be 
extended  without  any  change  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years.  Finally,  an  arrange- 
ment covering  international  trade  in 
wool  and  in  manmade  or  synthetic  fibers 
must  be  negotiated.  Our  present  ar- 
rangements, which  only  cover  cotton  tex- 
tiles, leave  a  vacuum  which  must  be  filled 
without  delay. 

These  steps  can  all  l>e  taken  without 
the  need  for  legislation  and  will  consti- 
tute a  positive  program  to  deal  with  the 
present  crisis  in  the  textile  industiy. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  vital 
segment  of  our  national  economy  suffer 
Irreparable  harm  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eign competition  which  it  cannot  com- 
pete with  and  at  the  same  time  ade- 
quately fulfill  its  important  role  in  our 
economy. 


ANTISLUM  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  series  of  bills  designed 
to  expedite  housing  rehabilitation  in 
urban  slums.  This  effort  is  an  attempt 
to  draw  on  the  combined  resources  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  and 
private  enterprise. 

The  measures  woulc  provide : 

First,  a  Federal  guarantee  of  bonds 


issued  by  local  housing  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  making  low-cost,  long- 
term  loans  for  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  housing: 

Second,  a  rapid  writeoff  for  deprecia- 
tion under  the  Federal  tax  laws  of  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  housing  occupied 
by  low-income  families: 

Thud.  Federal  advances  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  properties  acquired  by  local 
authorities  as  tlie  result  of  code  enforce- 
ment activities  if  tl-ey  aie  to  be  used  for 
later  sale  or  rental  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  Federal  Government  would 
then  be  repaid  as  the  local  authorUies 
receive  rental  income  or  sell  the  rehabili- 
1;  ted  property;  and 

Fourth,  Fideral  grants  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  net  tax  ;-batement  granted 
by  any  local  government  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding low-income  housing  under  the 
provisions  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
to  halt  urban  decay,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  examine  fully  the  opportunities  that 
a  pvartnership  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment can  afford  for  large-scale  ad- 
vances with  relatively  modest  direct 
Federal  investment. 

We  are  not  just  dealing  with  blighted 
buildings.  What  is  needed  is  a  birth  of 
"human  neighborhoods."  The  very 
finest  brick  and  mortar  cannot  revive  the 
hard-core  problem  of  the  urban  ghetto 
if  the  people  who  are  affected  are  not 
involved  in  the  planning  and  do  not  par- 
ticiiJate  in  self-help  programs. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  rightly 
asserts  that  the  problems  of  cities  are 
"the  Nation's  No.  1  domestic  challenge." 
The  needs  of  70  percent  of  Americans 
who  live  in  urban  areas  cannot  be  at- 
tacked, as  one  of  the  administration's 
own  stalwarts  said,  by  being  "frozen  and 
afraid  of  new  ideas"  in  urban  affairs. 

The  five  cities  which  make  up  much  of 
the  29th  Congressional  District  of  New- 
York  are  all  faced  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  resulting  from  such  fac- 
tors as  overcrowding,  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, dependence  on  welfare  payments, 
low  educational  and  skill  levels,  poor 
health  and  disease,  and  crime  and  de- 
linquency. 

Much  of  the  cause  for  this  human  and 
physical  blight  results  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  low- 
income  housing  in  our  urban  areas. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  all  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence to  provide  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  have  not  been  able  to  make  an 
appreciable  dent  in  the  hard-core  prob- 
lem of  the  urban  ghetto.  These  pro- 
grams should  continue,  of  course.  What 
I  am  proposing  now  is  that  we  use  mod- 
ern financial  and  taxing  techniques  to 
enlist  the  entire  community  in  this  fight, 
which  should  be  the  concern  of  the  entire 
community. 

I  hope  that  the  series  of  urban  reha- 
bilitation and  tax  incentive  proposals  I 
introduce  today  will  provide  the  incentive 
for  owners  of  buildings  to  rehabilitate 
them:  provide  local  housing  authorities 
and  city  government  with  financial  and 
taxing  techniques  to  increase  efforts  in 
rehabilitation,  and  make  it  easier  for  a 
joint  effort  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 


governments  and  private  enterprise  to 
expedite  the  job  of  rebuildiiT^  the  cities. 
With  a  new  look  in  seeking  solutions 
in  the  neighborhood,  city  or  metropolis, 
I  am  confident  our  officials  and  citizens 
can  work  to^-ethcr  to  imprcAe  the  quality 
of  urban  life. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  COMMUNISTS  AND 
SUEVERS1\-ES— 1919    TO    1904 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
una-unious  consent  that  the  gentlen;nn 
from  Oiiio  IMr.  AsiierookI  may  exttnd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inciude  extrr.neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHEROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  cs  the 
following  listing  of  Supreme  Court  cases 
will  .show,  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  making  news  in  the  courts  in 
the  United  States  as  early  as  1919.  To- 
day, the  friends  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  still 
creating  havoc  in  our  courts  as  evidenced 
by  tiie  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion strikina  down  the  Feinbcrg  law  in 
New  York  State  which  permitted  firing  a 
teacher  for  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Cornmeniine  on  this  de- 
cision Justice  Clark  stated: 

No  court  has  ever  reached  so  far  to  destroy 
so  much  with  so  little. 

Plainly,  con-ective  measures  will  have 
to  be  effected  to  rectify  this  judicial  dis- 

armam.rnt  cf  the  Nation's  scrurity.  This 
listing  of  Supreme  Court  cases  affecting 
Communists  and  subversives  provides  a 
valuable  background  for  appraising  the 
issue,  AUhouch  an  updated  list  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  believe  that  this  compen- 
dium affords  a  basis  for  study  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  light  of  national 
security.  For  this  reason,  I  place  this 
listing  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

SVPREME   Court  Cases  Rel.^ting  to 
Communists  and  SrevERsivES 

(By  Hugh  P.  Price,  legislative  attorney.  May  9, 
19C1:    supplemented    September    4.    1964, 
Raymond    J.    Celada.    legislative    attorney, 
American    Law    Division,    the    Library    oX 
Cor.gress  Lepirlative  Research  Service) 
Ahram':  v.   United  States   (1919)    250  U.S. 
616:     Defendants    were    convicted    of    con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917 
by   printing   and   distributing   circulars  con- 
taining   revoltiTionary    propaganda    designed 
to  encourage  resistance  to  tiie  war  efforts  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  aid  the  cause 
of    the    Russian    Revolution.     The    Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
to   support    the   convictions    and    that    such 
propaganda  was  not   protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.     It  affirmed  the  conviction. 

Uv:te<l  States  ex  rcl.  Bilokumsky  v.  Tou 
{ 1923  I  263  U.S.  149  :  Bilokumsky  was  arrested 
for  deportation  as  an  alien  within  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law  in  tliat  he  had 
In  his  possession  for  distribution  printed 
matter  advocating  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence.  Upon  1 3ine 
called  as  a  witness  to  prove  his  alienage  he 
stood  mute,  -^he  Supreme  Court  affirmed  r.n 
order  discharging  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
It  held  that  admission  of  alienage,  which  is 
not  an  element  of  the  crime  of  sedition, 
would  not  have  tended  to  incriminate  the 
witness,  and  that  the  Immigration  officers 
might  properly  have  Inferred  the  fact  of 
alienage  from  his  silence. 
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United  States  ex  rcl.  Tisi  v.  Tod  I  19241 
264  US  131 :  Tlsl  was  arrested  in  deportation 
proceedings  ns  being  within  the  United 
Stales,  in  violation  of  law.  The  ground 
.'peclRed  was  knowingly  having  in  his  posses- 
sion for  distribution  printed  matter  which 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  by  force.  Tisl  claimed 
th.it  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain  the 
finding  that  he  knew  the  seditious  character 
of  the  printed  matter.  The  court  upheld  the 
order,  saying  tliat  wliere  the  alien  was  given 
a  lull  and  fair  hearing,  mere  error,  even  if 
It  consisted  in  finding  an  essential  fact  with- 
out adequate  supporting  evidence,  was  not  a 
denial  of  due  process  of  law. 

Gitlow  V.  New  York  (19261  268  US.  652: 
Gitlow  was  convicted  of  violating  the  crimi- 
nal an;ircliy  statute  of  New  York  He  was 
charged  with  printing  and  circulating  a 
Manifesto  advocating  the  Communist  Revo- 
lution. The  bi'preme  Court  affirmed  the  con- 
viction. It  held  Ui  t  :■  .siale  d^.ta  not  dony 
tlie  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  t!ic 
Constitution  by  punishing  utterances  advo- 
cating the  overt!ir<)W  of  organized  govern- 
ment by  force,  violence  and  unlawful  means 
United  States  er  rcl  Vajtaiin  v.  Corn'r 
I  1927)  273  US.  103:  Vajtauer  was  arrested  in 
deportation  proceedings  en  the  charge  that 
he  had  illeg.illy  entered  the  United  States 
Decavise  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  entry 
lie  tjelleved  in  and  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  had 
written  seditious  p.imphlets  Tiio  Supreme 
Court;  sustained  tlie  deportition  order.  It 
found  th.il  the  order  was  .supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  .iiid  that  t!ie  action  of  the 
immigr:ition  authorities  in  dr.iwing  Infer- 
ences from  his  refusal  to  answer  questions 
did  not  deprive  liim  of  any  constitutional 
riglit,  where  he  iiad  not  asserted  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  immigration  authorities. 
Wliitney  v  Calijornxa  (1927)  274  U.S.  357 
Miss  Whitney  w:is  convicted  of  violation  of 
California  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act  by  as- 
sisting in  organizing  tlie  Communist  Labor 
Party  of  Calilornia  and  by  being  a  member 
of  it  The  Supreme  Court  held  the  statute 
constltutlonnl  and  atflrmed  the  conviction 
It  declared  that  a  State  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  power  may  punish  those  who  abuse 
freedom  of  jpeech  by  utterances  Inimical  to 
tlie  public  wcU.ire.  tending  to  incite  to 
crime,  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  endanger 
the  foundations  of  organized  government 
and  threaten  its  overthrow  by  unlawful 
means. 

Strombcrg  v.  Califoinia  (1931)  283  US 
359:  A  member  of  the  Youn^  Commtinist 
League  was  convicted  of  violating  a  Cali- 
fornia statute  which  forbade  display  of  red 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  seditious  activity.  Tlie 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  conviction, 
holding  that  tlie  statute  was  loo  vague  and 
indefinite. 

De  Jongr  v.  Oregon  (1937)  299  US  35.1 
.Appellant  w.is  convicted  under  Oregon  Crim- 
inal Syndicali.sni  Law  of  assisiing  In  the  con- 
duct of  a  meeting  called  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  Communist  Party.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  It  held  th.it 
puni.-ihment  for  participation  m  the  conduct 
of  a  public  meeting,  oliierwise  lawful,  be- 
cause held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  violates  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  guaranteed  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fouitccnth  Amendment. 

Hemtlon  v.  Lowry  (1937)  301  U.S.  242: 
Herndoii  was  convicted  by  .i  Georgia  Court 
of  attempting  to  incite  in.«urrection  by  call- 
ing and  attending  public  meetings  and  mak- 
ing speeches  to  organlzie  tlie  Communist 
P.irty  of  .Atlanta  to  resist  and  overthrow  the 
.lUlhority  of  the  St.ite  The  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  conviction,  holding  that  the 
st:itute.  as  construed  and  applied  in  this 
c.'se.  did  not  furnish  a  sufficiently  ascertain- 
able standard  of  guilt 
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alien  is  not  deportable  on  the  ground  of 
membership  in  the  Communist  Parly  if  his 
lUfinbership  has  ceased  at  the  lime  of  his 
arrest  under  a  warrant  of  deportation. 

Browder  v.  United  States  (1941)  312  U.S. 
335:  Earl  Browder  made  false  statements  in 
his  application  to  obtiUn  a  passport  and  used 
the  pa.ssport  to  esublish  his  identity  and 
American  citizenship  upon  returning  to  this 
country.  He  was  convicted  of  wilful  use  of  a 
p.issport  obtained  by  false  representations 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  use  made  of 
the  passport  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
statute  and  affirmed  tiie  conviction. 

Schneidcrman  v  United  States  (1943)  320 
U.S.  118:  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  a 
judgment  of  a  lower  court  which  cancelled  a 
certificate  of  Natur.iliiMlion  on  the  ground 
that  It  liad  been  procured  by  fraud  because 
t!ie  )>etiti(ip.er  concealed  his  Communist  affil- 
i;  !  Ion  from  the  naturalization  court.  It 
held  that  t!ic  government  hiid  not  provetl 
with  requisite  cert.iinty  that  tiie  attitude  of 
he  Cnmnuinist  Party  in  the  United  States  at 
time  of  naturalization  (1927)  towards  force 
and  violence  was  such  as  to  disqualify  peti- 
tioner for  naturalization. 

Bridget  v  VVuo»i  (1945)  326  US.  135:  De- 
tention of  Harry  Bridges  under  a  warrant  for 
deportation  on  the  ground  of  affiliation  Willi 
the  Communist  Party  was  held  unlawful  on 
the  ground  that  the  term  'affiliation"  had 
been  construed  too  broadly,  and  that  the 
lie.uiny:  on  the  question  of  his  membership 
111  liie  Comrnanist  P.irty  had  ijeeii  unfair 
Tlie  .Supreme  Court  held  that  tlie  acts  tend- 
ing to  provL-  '.iffilialion"  within  the  meaning 
of  tlie  deport  ition  statute  must  be  of  that 
quality  whidi  indicates  an  adherence  to  or 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  proscribed 
organization  as  distinguished  from  mere  co- 
operation with  it  in  lawful  activities.  The 
.lOt  or  acts  must  evidence  a  working  alliance 
to  bring  the  program  to  function. 

United  States  v.  Lovett  (1946)  328  US.  303: 
A  statute  forbidding  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  three  named  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment who  had  been  charged  with  being 
members  of  Communist-front  organizations 
Was  held  Invalid  as  a  bill  of  attainder. 

.Va':aHi  v.  United  States  (1948)  168  F  2d 
133,  Affirmed  by  equally  divided  Court  335 
U.S.  895  (1948),  Affirmed  by  equally  divided 
Court  on  rehearing  336  US.  922  (1949): 
Marzani  was  prosecuted  for  making  false 
st:itements  as  to  his  menibersiilp  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  Communist  Party  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  to  his  superior  in  govern- 
ment service  The  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  counts  ba.sed  on  statements  made  to  the 
F'BI  and  Civil  Service  Commission  more  than 
three  ye.irs  before  the  indictment  were  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations  but  affirmed  the 
conviction  on  counts  based  on  false  state- 
ments made  within  the  three  year  period. 

United  States  v.  Rosen,  cert,  denied,  338 
U  S.  8J1  I  1949)  :  Rosen  was  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  court  for  refusing  to  obey  an  order 
dirccti!ig  him  to  an.svver  certain  questions  he 
had  been  asked  when  he  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  grand  Jury  concerning  an  auto- 
mobile which  was  connected  with  an  alleged 
cnminal  conspiracy  by  Communists 

Reversed  by  Court  of  Appeals. 

Chnrtoffel  v.  United  States  (1949)  338  US. 
84:  A  conviction  of  a  witne.ss  before  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  perjury  In  falsely 
denying  lliit  he  was  a  Communist  or  that  he 
supported  or  participated  in  Conimunist  pro- 
gr.ims  W.IS  reversed  because  the  instructions 
to  the  Jury  allowed  them  to  find  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  present  without  reference 
to  the  f;icts  at  the  lime  of  the  alleged  per- 
jurious testimony. 

Morjord  V.  United  Slates  (1950)  339  US 
258.  per  curiam  opinion  reversing  176  F  2d 
54:  Morford  h.id  been  convicted  of  refusing 
to  produce  records  of  the  National  Council 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship  dcm.inded  by 
a   Congression:il    Committee       The   Supreme 


Court  reversed  the  conviction  because  the 
trial  court  did  not  permit  counsel  for  the 
petitioner  to  interrogate  prospective  govern- 
ment employee  Jurors  as  to  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  the  'Loyalty  Order"  Executive 
Order  No.  9835.  on  their  ability  to  render  a 
Just  and  impartial  verdict. 

United  States  v.  Bryan  (1950)  339  US  323: 
Respondent  w.is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  and 
h.id  custody  of  its  records.  She  refused  to 
produce  such  records  in  compliance  with  a 
subpoena  of  a  Congressional  Committee  and 
was  convicted  of  willful  default  in  violation 
of  5  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  She  denied 
guilt  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  had  not 
been  present  when  she  appeared  on  the  re- 
turn d.iy.  The  Court  held  that  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  of  ihe  committee  at  the  time  of 
the  return  of  t!ie  subpoena  was  not  an  essen- 
tial tiigrediom  of  the  offense.  Since  defend- 
:int  h.id  m.ide  no  objection  to  the  lack  of  a 
quorum  at  the  time,  she  could  not  rely  on  It 
as  a  defense  on  her  trial  for  willful  default. 

United  States  v.  Fleischman  (1950)  339 
U.S.  349:  The  defendant  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Joint  Anti-F;\scist 
Refugee  Committee.  She  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  subpoenaed  to  pro- 
duce certain  records  of  the  Committee  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  Congress.  She  pleaded 
that  she  was  unable  to  comply  because  she 
did  not  have  custody  of  the  records.  She 
was  convicted  of  willful  default  under  §  102 
of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  conviction.  It  held  that  when 
one  accepts  an  office  of  joint  responsibility  in 
which  compliance  with  lawful  orders  requires 
Joint  action  by  the  body  of  which  he  Is  a 
member,  he  assuines  an  individual  responsi- 
bility to  act.  within  the  limits  of  his  power, 
to  bring  about  compliance  with  such  an 
order. 

i4mcrican  Communications  Association  v. 
Douds  (1950)  339  U.S.  382;  In  two  cases 
where  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
had  withheld  certain  benefits  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  from  unions  whose  of- 
ficers had  not  filed  non-Communist  affidavits, 
the  lower  courts  held  the  affidavit  require- 
ment valid  and  denied  relief.  The  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  Judgments.  A  majority  of  the 
court  agreed  that  the  requirement  of  dis- 
closure of  overt  acts  of  affiliation  or  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  did  not 
deny  any  constitutional  rights,  but  the  court 
appeared  to  be  equally  divided  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  law  requiring  disclosure 
of  belief  unconnected  with  any  overt  act. 

Osman  v.  Douds  (1950)  339  U.S.  846:  Sec- 
tion 91  b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  pertaining  to  "non-Com- 
munist" affidavit,  held  valid,  in  so  far  as  it 
Is  concerned  with  membership  in.  or  affilia- 
tion with,  the  Communist  Party.  With  re- 
gard to  the  constitutionality  of  other  parts 
of  the  -section  concerning  beliefs  of  the  affi- 
ant,  the  court  was  equally  divided. 

Elan  v.  United  States  (1950)  340  US.  159: 
A  witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify  be- 
fore a  grand  jury,  over  a  claim  of  the  priv- 
ilege against  sflf-incrimination.  concerning 
his  employni'iit  by  the  Communist  Party  or 
knowledge  of  its  operations.  Even  if  the 
answers  to  such  questions  would  not  support 
a  conviction  for  crime,  they  might  furnish 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  needed  for 
prosecution  under  the  Smith  Act  Accord- 
ingly, a  conviction  for  refusal  to  a.iswer  such 
questions  was  reversed 

Blau  V  United  Slates  (1951)  340  US  332: 
Petitioner,  a  witness  before  a  federal  grand 
jury,  declined  to  answer  questions  concern- 
ing activities  and  records  of  the  Communist 
Party,  claiming  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  He  also  refused  to  divulge 
the  whereabouts  of  his  wife,  asserting  a  priv- 
ilege not  to  disclose  confidential  communi- 
cations between  husband  and  wife.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  his  claim  of  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination  should  have 
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been  sustained.  It  also  held  that  he  was 
entitled  to  rely  on  the  privilege  against  dis- 
closing confidential  communications  between 
husl:)and  and  wife  since  the  government 
f.iled  to  overcome  the  presumption  that  the 
c 'mmunicalions  were  confidential. 

Rogers  v.  United  States  (1951)  340  U.S. 
367:  After  testifying  without  objection  that 
she  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Denver,  had  been  in  possession  of  its 
records  and  had  turned  them  over  to  another 
person,  petitioner  refused  to  identify  the 
person  to  whom  she  had  delivered  the  rec- 
ords, giving  as  her  only  reason  her  desire  to 
protect  the  other  person.  The  Supreme 
Court  sustained  her  conviction  for  contempt. 
It  held  that  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination was  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
witness  and  could  not  be  asserted  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  It  also  held  that  records 
kept  In  a  representative,  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal capacity,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the 
personal  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
even  though  production  of  them  might  in- 
criminate their  keeper  personally. 

United  States  v.  Kasinoicits,  cert,  denied, 
340  U.S.  920  (1951):  Kasinowitz.  Steinberg, 
and  Dobbs  were  found  guilty  of  criminal 
contempt  in  U.S.  District  Court,  for  refusing 
to  answer  questions  in  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion of  Communist  movement,  on  ground 
that  they  would  incriminate  themselves  by 
answering  such  questions,  and  they  ap- 
pealed. The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  de- 
fendants were  justified  in  refusing  to  an- 
swer the  questions. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Potter  V.  Estes.  cert,  denied.  340  US  920 
(1951):  Proceeding  in  matter  of  application 
for  punishment  of  Fred  Estes  for  continuous 
refusal  to  answer  questions  as  ordered  by 
the  court  in  an  examination  by  immigration 
Inspectors.  District  Court  held  respondent 
In  contempt  of  court  and  he  appealed.  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  testimony  by  an  alien 
whether  he  personally  knew  another  alien. 
whether  other  alien  was  member  of  Com- 
munist party,  whether  other  alien  contrib- 
uted funds  to  Communist  party,  and  wheth- 
er other  alien  attended  meetings  of  Commu- 
nist party,  would  tend  to  show  that  witness 
was  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munist party,  and  therefore  v^-itness  could 
refuse  to  answer  question,  on  ground  that  it 
might  make  him  liable  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  deportation. 

Reversed  by  Court  of  Appeals  and  remanded 
with  directions. 

Gerende  v.  Election  Board  (1951)  341  U.S. 
56:  A  decision  by  a  slate  court  denying  ap- 
pellant a  place  on  a  ballot  pursuant  to  a  state 
law.  construed  as  requiring  tiiat.  in  order  for 
a  candidate  for  public  office  in  that  state  to 
obtain  a  place  on  the  ballot,  he  must  make 
an  oath  that  he  is  not  engaged  'in  one  way 
or  another  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  force  or  violence"  and  that  he 
is  not  knowingly  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  sucli  .in  attempt,  affirmed  on 
the  understanding  that  an  affidavit  in  those 
terms  fully  satisfies  the  requirement. 

Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Comrnittee  v. 
McGrath  (1951)  341  US.  123:  Suit  for 
declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  against  ac- 
tion of  Attorney  General  in  designating  three 
petitioner  organizations  as  Communist  in  a 
list  furnished  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
for  use  in  determining  loyalty  of  government 
employees.  The  Court  held  that  Executive 
Order  No.  9835  did  not  authorize  the  .'Attor- 
ney General  to  act  arbitrarily  in  so  designat- 
ing an  organization  and  that  the  complaints 
ch.irging  iilm  with  arbitrary  action  staled  a 
CLiuse  of  action. 

NLBB  V.  H-ghlaud  Park  Mfg.  Co  ( 1951  )  341 
US  322:  The  CIO  is  a  "national  or  interna- 
tional labor  organization"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  9(h)  of  the  National  Labor 
Kclations  Act.  as  amended.  The  N:itional 
Labor  Relations  Board  could  not  proceed 
against  an  employer  at  the  instance  of  a 
union  affiliated  with  the  CIO   when  tiie  o;- 


ficers  of  the  CIO.  had  not  filed  non-Com- 
munist affidavits,  although  the  afBllated 
union's  own  officers  had  filed  such  affidavits. 

Dennis  v.  United  States  (1951)  341  U.S. 
494:  Conviction  of  eleven  Communists  under 
the  Smith  Act  affirmed.  As  applied  in  this 
case,  sections  of  that  Act  making  it  a  crime 
for  any  person  knowingly  or  willfully  to  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  or 
violence,  or  to  organize  or  help  to  organize 
any  group  which  does  so.  or  to  conspire  to  do 
so.  does  not  violate  liie  First  Amendment  or 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

Garner  v.  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Los 
Angeles  (1951)  341  U.S.  716:  Since  1941  the 
Charter  of  Los  Angeles  has  forbidden  the 
employment  of  persons  affiliated  with  organi- 
zations which  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  fo.'ce  and  violence.  In  1948 
the  city  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  every 
employee  to  take  an  oath  that  he  was  not  and 
had  not  for  five  years  been  a  member  of  such 
an  organiz.ition,  and  to  execute  an  affidavit 
stating  whether  he  was  or  ever  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  these  requirements  valid. 
The  city  was  entitled  to  inquire  into  the  past 
loyalty  of  its  employees.  Since  membership 
in  subversive  organiz;- lions  had  been  for- 
bidden since  1941,  the  oath  required  in  1948 
was  not  ex  post  facto. 

Bailey  v.  Hickard.^on  (1950)  182  F.  2d  46. 
Affinned  by  equally  divided  Court  341  U.S. 
918  (1951)  :  Miss  Bailey  was  separated  from 
tlie  federal  service  as  a  result  of  an  adverse 
decision  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  She  had  been  in- 
formed tliat  the  Commission  had  received 
evidence  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Comm.unist  Party  or  Communist 
Party-Association  and  had  attended  meetings 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  associated  with 
known  Communist  Party  members.  She  was 
granted  a  hearing  and  permitted  to  offer 
evidence  b'at  was  never  informed  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  had  supplied  de- 
rogatory infcrmation  against  her.  She  sued 
for  reinstatement  but  the  District  Court 
trranted  the  government's  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment.  The  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed, holding  that  dismissal  of  a  federal 
e-nployee  on  loyalty  grounds  Involved  no 
rights  of  the  employee  and  did  not  violate 
any  constitutional  requirements. 

Stack  v.  Boyle  (1951)  342  U.S.  1:  Bail  for 
12  persons  arrested  under  the  Smith  Act  w.as 
originally  fixed  in  amounts  varying  from 
$2,500  to  $100,000.  Later  it  was  fixed  at 
$50,000  for  each.  The  only  evidence  offered 
by  the  government  was  that  four  other  per- 
sons previously  convicted  under  the  Smith 
Act  in  another  district  had  forfeited  ball. 
No  evidence  was  produced  relating  those  per- 
sons to  petitioners.  Held  that  If  b.^al  in  an 
amount  greater  than  usually  fixed  for  seri- 
ous charges  of  crimes  is  required  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  petitioners,  it  was  a  matter  to 
which  evidence  should  be  directed  in  a  hear- 
ing so  that  the  rights  of  each  petitioner 
could  be  preserved 

Adler  V,  Board  of  Education  (1952)  342 
U  S,  485:  A  New  York  law  made  ineligible  for 
employment  in  public  schools  any  member 
of  an  organiz:Uion  advocating  'he  overthrow 
of  the  government  by  force,  violence  or  any 
un';a-A-ful  means.  It  required  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  promulaate  a  list  of  'sUch  organi- 
z.ition.:,  and  to  provide  in  its  rules  that  mem- 
bersh'p  in  an  organization  so  listed  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  disqualification  for  em- 
ployment in  its  public  schools.  No  organi- 
zation may  be  so  listed  and  no  person  sev- 
ered from  or  denied  employment,  except  after 
a  hearing  and  subject  to  judicial  review.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  these  requirements  con- 
stitutional. 

Carlson  V.  Landon  (1952)  342  U.S.  524:  Tlie 
Attorney  General  had  ordered  certain  alien 
Communists  t.iken  into  custody  and  held 
without  bail  pending  deterniip;itlon  of  de- 
p^rt-Hbility.      In    habeas    corpus    oroceedings 


the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  detention 
was  authorized  by  the  Internal  Security  Act 
when  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  release  of  such  persons  on  bail  would 
endanger  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Such  detention  did  not  deny 
due  process  of  law. 

Hari.uadcs  v.  Shaughnessy  (1352i  342  U.S. 
580:  The  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940.  so 
far  as  it  authorized  deportation  of  a  legally 
resident  alien  because  of  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  even  though  such  mem- 
bership terminated  before  enactment  of  the 
act.  -was  within  the  power  of  Concress, 

VS.  v  Coplon  cert  denied.  342  US  920 
(1952)  :  Judith  Coplon  and  Valentine  A.  Gu- 
bichev  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  and  the  first  named 
defendant  was  convicted  alone  of  attempting 
to  deliver  defense  information  to  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  nation  and  she  -ippeaied.  The 
Court  of  Appe.-Us  held  that  tlie  evidence  did 
not  justify  the  arrest  of  defendant  Cop'.on 
by  agents  of  the  FBI  without  a  warrant  be- 
cause of  lack  of  evidence  or  likelihood  of 
escape  of  such  defendant,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion should  be  required  to  divulge  the  con- 
tents of  wire  tappings  and  that  the  exami- 
nation as  to  a  "confidential  informant  " 
should  go  far  enough  to  show  that  he  was 
not  a  wire  tapper. 

Coplon  V.  VS..  cert  denied.  342  US  926 
(1952 1  :  Judith  Coplon  was  convicted  lor 
copying,  taking,  concealing  and  removing 
documents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  m 
■which  the  defendant  was  an  employee,  to  tlie 
injury  of  the  U.S.  and  to  the  advantage  of 
a  foreign  nation.  During  pendency  of  ap- 
peal, defendant  filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
which  was  denied.  From  this  denial  defend- 
ant appealed  and  Court  of  Appeals  consi- 
dered latter  motion  separate  from  the  record 
in  the  main  trial.  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  while  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
sustain  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  the  District 
Court  erred  in  holding  that  the  interception 
of  telephone  messages  between  the  defendant 
and  her  counsel  before  and  during  her  trial. 
if  it  occurred,  was  nothing  more  than  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  ethics,  since  if  the  interception 
took  place  the  defendant  was  denied  the 
effective  aid  and  assistance  of  counsel 

L'Hommedicu  v.  Board  of  Regents  (1552i 
342  US,  951.  per  curiam  opinion,  affirmed 
301  NY.  476.  95  N  E.  2d  806:  Plaintiff  in 
three  cases  sought  adjudication  that  New 
Y'orks  Feinberg  Law.  which  prohibits  reten- 
tion as  employees  in  public  schools  of  per- 
sons who  advocated  violent  overthrow  of  the 
goveriiment  was  unconstitutional.  Tlie  slate 
court  held  it  valid.  The  legislature's  finding 
that  subversive  groups  had  infiltrated  tlie 
public  schools  and  were  disseminating  sub- 
versive propaganda  among  school  children 
showed  that  a  clear  and  present  danger  ex- 
isted which  Justified  the  exercise  of  the 
state's  police  power  to  prevent  the  evil. 

Saciicr  V,  Vnitcd  States  1 1952  i  343  US  I 
During  the  trial  of  eleven  Communist  Parly 
leaders,  defense  counsel,  in  the  presence  of 
the  lii.il  judge  and  m  the  face  of  repented 
Warnings  that  their  conduct  was  regarded  as 
contemptuous,  persisted  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct that  was  highly  contemptuous  and  that 
tended  to  disrupt  and  delay  the  trial.  Upc  n 
receiving  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the  trial 
judcc.  without  further  notice  or  hearing  filed 
a  certincale  vmder  Rule  42iai  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  summarily  find- 
ing such  counsel  guilty  of  criminal  contempt 
and  sentencing  them  to  imprisonment.  Held, 
this  action  was  within  the  power  of  the  trial 
judge. 

VnUed  States  v.  Spector  (1952)  343  US. 
169:  Spector  was  indicted  for  violation  of  a 
law  which  made  it  a  felony  for  an  alien 
against  whom  a  specified  order  of  deportation 
was  outstanding  toi  "wi'.lfully  fail  or  refuse 
to  make  timely  application  in  good  faith  for 
travel  or  other  documents  necessary  to  his 
departure".      An    order    of    deportation    was 
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entered  against  him  In  1930  by  reason  or  hla 
advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
by  force  and  violence.  The  District  Court 
cl.snilssed  two  counts  of  the  Indictment  on 
the  ground  that  the  provision  quoted  was 
void  by  vigueness.  The  court  held  It  w.ia 
sufficiently  definite  to  free  It  of  the  constitu- 
tional intirniity  of  vagueness,  and  reversed 
the  decision. 

United  States  v.  Remington,  cert,  denied, 
343  U.S.  907  (19321:  Remington  was  con- 
victed of  perjury  for  denying  under  oath 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Parly  and  he  appe.tled.  The  Circuit 
Cjurt  held  that  instruction  that  to  find 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  Jury 
must  find  th.il  defendant  performed  the  act 
of  Joining  the  p.irty.  th.it  the  act  of  Joining 
is  crucial,  that  Jury  must  not  find  evidence 
of  the  very  act  of  Joining  the  parly  but  rather 
from  all  the  evidence  Jury  must  be  convinced 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  th  U  defendant  was 
in  fact  a  member  of  the  C  mmtinist  Party 
and  w<is  accepted  as  such  by  the  party,  was 
error  and  error  was  prejudicial. 

Bruniier  V-  United  States  il952)  343  U.S. 
918,  per  curiam  reversing  190  F  2d  167:  Brun- 
ner  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  United 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  another  person. 
He  refused  to  answer  questions  concerning 
his  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  in 
1937  and  1938  or  whether  he  ever  saw  the 
defendant  at  meetings  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  those  years.  He  claimed  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  but  the  trial 
court  denied  the  claim  and  sentenced  him  for 
contempt  for  failure  to  answer.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  sentence  on  the 
ground  that  since  the  Smith  Act  was  not 
enacted  until  1940.  the  witness  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  membership  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  1937  or  1938. 

Wieman  v.  Updegraff  il952)  344  U.S.  183: 
An  Oklahoma  statute  requiring  each  State 
officer  and  employee  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
Is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  the  preceding 
Ave  years,  a  meintjer  of  any  organiz.itlon 
listed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  as  "Communist  front''  or  "Subversive" 
was  construed  by  the  State  Court  to  exclude 
persons  from  slate  employment  solely  on 
basis  of  membership  in  such  organizations, 
regardless  of  their  knowledge  concerning  the 
activities  and  purposes  of  the  organizations 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  as  thus  construed,  the  statute  vio- 
lates the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Dant 
(1953)  344  U.S.  375:  A  union  whose  officers 
had  not  filed  non-Communist  affidavits  filed 
a  charge  against  an  employer  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Thereafter  the 
affidavits  were  filed  and  the  Board  Issued  a 
complaint  and,  after  the  usual  proceedlng.s, 
ordered  the  employer  to  correct  the  charged 
unfair  labor  practices.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
set  aside  the  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
Board  could  not  entertain  the  charge  when 
the  union  had  not  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement of  non-Communtst  atridavlts.  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  this  decision,  hold- 
ing that  the  filing  of  such  affidavits  was  not 
a  prerequisite  to  the  filing  of  a  charge. 

Oloff  V.  Willoughby  (1953)  345  U.S.  83: 
Petitioner  was  Inducted  into  the  army  under 
the  dcHTtors'  draft  law.  but  was  not  commis- 
sioned or  given  the  usual  duties  of  an  army 
doctor  because  he  refused  to  state  whether 
he  was.  or  had  been,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  applied  lor  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  discharge  him  from  the 
.irmy  on  the  ground  that  personnel  inducted 
under  the  doctors'  draft  law  should  either 
b?  commissioned  or  discharged.  The  Court 
concluded  that  he  was  not  being  held  In  the 
.  rmy  unlawfully  and  affirmed  the  dismissal 
jf   his  application   for  h:ibeas  corpus. 

Hcikkila  V.  Barber  (1953)  345  U.S.  229:  An 
alien  who  has  been  ordered  deported  on  the 
ground    of   membership    in    the   Communlat 


Party  may  not  obtain  review  of  the  Attorney 
General's  decision  under  section  10  of  the 
Adnilnistrative  Procedure  Act  by  a  suit  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  injunctive  relief. 
Habeas  corpus  is  tlie  only  procedure  by  which 
an  order  for  deportation  may  be  challenged 
in  the  courts. 

Albertson  v.  Millard  (1953)  345  U.S.  242: 
Five  days  after  the  Michigan  Communist 
Control  Act  was  passed,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Michigan  and  its  Executive  Secre- 
tary sued  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  and  fur  an  Injunction 
against  Us  enforcement.  The  District  Court 
found  it  constitution.il  but  temporarily  re- 
strained its  enforcement  pending  .appeal.  A 
Kimil.ir  suit  was  brought  In  a  state  court 
but  Was  held  in  abeyance  pending  decision 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Judgment  of  the 
loder.il  district  covin  was  vacated  and  the 
Case  remanded  with  dlrectlon.s  to  hold  the 
proceedings  In  abeyance  a  reasonable  time 
pending  construction  of  the  statute  by  tiie 
state  courts. 

In  re  Isscrman  (1953)  345  US.  283:  Isscr- 
man  was  one  of  the  defense  attorneys  In 
Dennis  v.  United  States.  341  U.S.  404,"  who 
was  sentenced  for  contempt  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial.  Following  affirmance  of 
the  contempt  rcntence  he  was  disbarred  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jerfey.  On  the 
basis  of  that  disbarment,  and  respondent's 
failure  to  show  cause  why  he  shou'.d  not  be 
disbarred  by  the  Supreme  Court  he  was 
dl.«;barred   from    practicing   In   the   latter. 

Bridges  V.  United  State.^  (1053)  345  US 
979.  per  curiam  opinion,  reversing  109  P  2d 
845:  The  Court  of  Appeals  had  affirmed  a 
Judgment  revoking  the  naturaliz.itlon  of 
Harry  Bridges  after  he  had  been  convicfd 
of  knowingly  procuring  naturalization  by 
fr.audulently  representing  that  he  had  never 
belonged  to  the  Conimunlst  Party,  even 
though  the  appellate  remedies  had  not  been 
exhausted  In  the  criminal  proceedings. 

Bridges  v.  United  States  (19.53  1  346  US. 
209:  Petitioners  were  Indicted  f  jr  testifying 
falsely  In  Bridges'  naturalization  prcccedng 
In  1945  that  he  was  not  and  had  not  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Held  that 
the  general  three-year  statute  of  limitations 
was  a;>plicable  to  the  oflenser  charged  and 
the  Indictment  in   1949  came  too  late. 

Ror.o'.herg  v.  United  States  (1953)  346 
US  273:  The  Rosenbergs  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  conspiring  to 
violate  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  by  com- 
municating to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  wnrtime. 
secret  atomic  and  other  military  informa- 
tion. The  overt  acts  relating  to  atomic 
secrets  occurred  before  enactment  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946;  but  other  aspects 
of  the  conspiracy  continued  into  1950.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  did  not  repeal  or  limit  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  Espionage  Act.  It  therefore 
upheld   tlie  conviction   and  sentence. 

Sacher  v.  i4s.sociafion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (1954)  347  U.S.  388:  Petitioner 
was  an  attorney  for  the  defendants  In  Den- 
nis V.  United  States.  341  US.  494,  and  was 
convicted  of  contempt  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  case.  In  a  proceeding  brought  by  the 
respondent  b.ar  association,  the  District 
Court  disbarred  him.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  permanent  disbarment  was  un- 
necersarlly  severe  and  remanded  the  case 
to  the  District  Court  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

Barsky  v.  Board  of  Regents  (1954)  347 
US.  442:  Barsky  was  convicted  of  falling 
to  produce  records  of  the  Joint  Anti-F.iscist 
Refugee  Committee  pursuant  to  a  subpoena 
of  a  Congressional  Committee.  On  the  basis 
of  that  conviction  his  license  to  practice  as 
a  physician  in  New  York  was  suspended  for 
six  months.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
this  action.  It  held  that  the  state  did  not 
deprive  Barsky  of  any  constitutional  right 
by   making   the   conviction   of   any   crime   a 


vlol.ition  of  its  professional  medical  Etand- 
.'-.rUs,  and  leaving  it  to  a  qvialifled  board  of 
doctors  to  determine  Initially  the  measure 
of  discipline  to  be  applied  to  the  orfendli^g 
practloncr,  with  the  final  decision  being 
made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  after  dU3 
hearing. 

Gahan  v.  Press  (1954)  347  US.  522:  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1930 
providing  for  the  deportation  of  any  alien 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
P.iity  at  any  tim'^  after  entry  is  constitu- 
tion,il  as  here  applied  to  a  resident  alien 
.shown  to  have  been  willingly  a  member  of 
the  C  immunlst  Party  from  1944  to  194C  al- 
though not  shown  to  have  been  aware  cf  its 
advocacy  of  violent  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Fa  'ner  v.  International  Fur  and  Leather 
Workers  Farmer  v  United  Elect  ical,  Radio 
and  Marchme  Wo  kers.  cert  denied  347  U.S. 
943  (1954):  211  F.  2d  36:  Labor  unions 
brought  suits  against  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  for  decl.iratory 
Jidgment  and  injunction.  The  District 
Court  entered  Judgment  adverse  to  members 
of  board  and  they  appealed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  where  officers  of  unions 
fl'.ed  non-Communist  affidavits  pursuant  to 
requirements  of  the  Labor  Management  Act, 
and  unions  were  notified  that  there  had  b^en 
compliance  with  such  requirements,  the  Na- 
tion:.! Labor  Relations  Board  had  no  author- 
ity to  require  officers  of  unnons  to  affirm 
truth  of  their  affidavits,  or  to  bar  unions 
from  p.irticipatlng  In  representation  and  un- 
f.iir  labor  practice  proceedings  unless  officers 
should  affirm  truth  of  their  affidavits. 

Qn.nn  v.  United  States  (1955)  349  U.S.  155: 
Qainn  was  indicted  for  contempt  of  Cong  ess 
fur  refusing  to  say  whether  he  was  or  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
h  d  adopted  another  witness'  statement  of 
groui^ds  for  refusal  to  testify  under  the  "First 
and  Fifth  Amendments".  Held  that  his  ref- 
erence to  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  suffi- 
cient to  invoke  tlie  privilege.  Moreover  tlie 
con\lction  could  not  ftand  becauie  the  com- 
mittee did  not  spcciflcaUy  overrule  his 
objection  and  direct  him  to  answer  tlie 
ques'.-ioiiE. 

Emspak  v.  United  States  (1955)  349  US. 
190:  A  conviction  for  refusal  to  answer  63 
questions  asked  by  a  Congre.sslonal  Commit- 
tee concerning  alleged  membership  In  Com- 
mvniist  PaT'ty  and  Communist  front  activities 
was  reversed  because  questions  were  within 
the  scope  of  the  privilege  which  was  properly 
claimed  and  not  waived,  and  because  the 
committee  did  not  specifically  overrule  the 
claim  of  privilege  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  direct  the  witness  to  answer. 

Petitioner  refused  to  answer  questions  put 
by  a  Congressional  Committee  concernir.g 
himself  and  the  Identity  of  certain  officials 
of  the  Communl.'^t  Party,  on  the  ground  of 
his  constitutional  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  The  committee  did  not 
specifically  overrule  his  objection  to  direct 
him  to  answer.  Held,  that  in  a  trial  for  viola- 
tion of  2  U.S.C.  192.  the  District  Court  should 
have  entered  a  Judgment  of  acquittal  since 
the  committee  had  failed  to  lay  the  necessary 
foundation  for  a  prosecution. 

Bart  V.  U.S.  (  1955)  349  U.S.  219:  Summoned 
to  testify  before  a  congressional  investigatiiig 
committee,  peiitloner  refused  to  answer  cer- 
tain que.stlons,  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 
stitutional prlvilese  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. The  committee  did  not  specifically 
overrule  his  objection  or  direct  him  to 
answer.  Held :  In  his  trial  for  a  violation 
of  2  U.S.C.  192.  the  District  Court  should 
have  entered  a  Judgment  of  acquittal,  be- 
cause the  committee  had  failed  to  lay  the 
necessary  foundation  for  a  prosecution  under 
§  192. 

Reversed. 

Peters  v.  Hobby  (1955)  349  U.S.  331:  Peti- 
tioner wna  removed  from  federal  employ- 
ment af  t>  r  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  deter- 
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mined  that  there  was  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
his  loyalty.  After  petitioner  had  been 
cleared  by  an  Agency  Board  of  charges  of 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  and 
association  with  Communists  and  Com- 
munist symphathlzers,  the  Loyalty  Review 
Bo.ird  conducted  a  "post-audit"  of  the  Agency 
Boards  determination  and  reached  a  con- 
trary conclusion.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  under  Executive  Order  No  9835.  the 
Loy:ilty  Review  Board  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  review  the  case  on  its  own  motion  and 
lield  the  order  invalid, 

.Vt/JS  V.  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  (1956) 
350  US.  264:  A  labor  union  Instituted  pro- 
ceedings before  the  NLRB  charging  an  em- 
ployer with  unfair  labor  practices  in  violation 
of  §.5  8(a)(1)  and  8ia)(3)  of  the  NLR  Act. 
.\  complaint  based  on  these  cliarges  was 
issued.  At  the  hearing,  the  employer  chal- 
lenged the  Board's  Jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  the  union  had  not  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  §  9ih).  which  requires  the  filing  of 
non-Communist  affidavits  by  all  "officers"  of 
the  Union  and  of  any  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organization  of  which  it  is  an 
affiliate,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  C  lO.  for  Kentucky, 
who  had  not  filed  such  an  affidavit,  was  an 
"officer"  within  the  meaning  of  ?  9ih). 

The  Supreme  Court  held :  ( 1 )  The  Board 
erred  in  ruling  that,  during  the  course  of 
the  unfair  labor  practice  hearing,  the  em- 
ployer could  not  show  that  the  labor  orga- 
nization had  not  complied  with  section  9ih) 
and  thereby  establish  the  Board's  want  of 
jurisdiction.  (2)  The  Board's  construction 
of  the  word  "officer"  in  §9(h)  as  meaning 
"any  person  occupying  a  position  identified 
as  an  office  in  the  constitution  of  the  labor 
organization",  and  its  finding  that  tlie  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  CIO.  for  Kentucky  is 
not  such  an  "officer",  are  sustained. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Ullman  v.  United  States  (1956)  350  U.S. 
422:  Petitioner  was  called  before  a  federal 
grand  Jury  and  a.sked  about  his  and  otlier 
persons'  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  and  his  knowledge  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities. When  he  claimed  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral obtained  an  order  under  the  Immunity 
Act  of  1954  requiring  petitioner  to  testify. 
Petitioner  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  answer, 
and  wao  convicted  of  contempt  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
the  Immunity  Act  constitutional  and  sus- 
tained the  conviction. 

Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson  (1956)  350  US  497: 
Nelson  had  been  convictec"  of  violating  the 
Pennsylvania  sedition  act.  but  the  conviction 
had  been  reversed  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  state  law  liad 
been  superseded  by  the  Smith  Act  passed  by 
Congress  in  1940.  The  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed this  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
scheme  of  federal  regulation  is  so  pervasive 
as  to  make  reasonable  the  Inference  that 
Congress  left  no  room  for  the  states  to  sup- 
plement it. 

Slochouer  v.  Board  of  Education  (1956) 
350  U.S.  551:  A  witness  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1940  and  1941  on  the  ground 
that  his  answers  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him.  Thereafter  be  was  sunamarily  dis- 
charged from  his  position  as  a  teacher  in  a 
college  operated  by  New  York  City,  pursuant 
to  provision  In  New  York  City  Charter  that 
whenever  a  city  employee  claims  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  to  avoid  answer- 
ing l>efore  a  legislative  committee  a  question 
concerning  his  official  conduct,  his  employ- 
ment shall  terminate.  Held  that  no  in- 
ference of  guilt  can  be  drawn  from  claim  of 
privilege  before  the  federal  committee  and 
summary  dismissal  violated  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Mackay  v.  Boyd,  cert,  denied  350  U.S.  840 


( 1955 1  :  Alleged  alien,  who  was  being  held 
in  detention  for  deportation,  on  ground  that 
he  was  an  alien  who.  after  entering  the 
US  .  became  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  brought  habeas 
corpus  proceeding.  The  District  Court 
entered  Judgment  adverse  to  defendant  alien, 
and  he  appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  evidence  sustained  finding  that  alleged 
alien  was  in  fact  an  alien  and  that  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.S. 

Housing  Aulhority  of  City  of  Miheaukee  v. 
Laifson.  cert,  denied  3,50  U.S.  882  (1955): 
Action  by  tenants  of  public  housing  project 
for  Judgment  tliat  resolvuion  of  Housing  Au- 
thority of  City  of  Mi:-.vaukee.  Wis.,  requir- 
ing certificat«  of  nonmembership  in  sub- 
versive organizations  as  condition  of  privi- 
lege of  remaining  as  tenants  in  such  project 
is  unconstitutional.  The  Circuit  Court. 
Milwaukee  County,  on  demurrer,  dismissed 
tlie  action  on  the  merits  and  the  tenants 
appealed.  The  State  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  possible  harm  from  suppression  of 
freedoms  of  the  First  Amendment  outweighs 
.Tny  threatened  evil  posed  by  occupation  of 
federally  aided  housing  projects  by  members 
of  subversive  organizations,  and  that  the 
resolution  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los  An. 
gcl's  V.  Cordova,  cert,  denied.  350  U.S.  969 
il956i:  Actions  by  municipal  housing  au- 
thority for  unlawful  detainer.  The  hovising 
authority's  motion  for  summary  judgment 
in  each  case  was  grnnt'ed  by  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  Los  Angeles  Judicial  District, 
and  the  tenants  appealed.  The  Superior 
Court.  Appellate  Department,  held  that  the 
housing  authority  was  without  authority  to 
exact  the  signing  of  a  certificate  of  non- 
membership  in  certain  organizations  de- 
signed by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  an  executive  order,  as  a  condition 
to  the  right  to  occupy  its  premises. 

United  Mine  Workers  v.  Arkansas  Oak 
Flooring  Co.  (1956)  351  US.  62:  A  state 
court  had  issued  an  order  restraining  picket- 
ing by  employees  •who  were  on  strike  for 
recognition  of  their  union.  The  union  held 
cards  from  a  majority  of  the  eligible  em- 
ployees authorizing  it  to  represent  them  but 
its  officers  had  not  filed  non-Commtmlst 
affidavits  or  financial  or  organizational  data. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  employer 
was  obliged  to  recognize  the  union  despite 
the  failure  to  file  such  affidavits  or  data. 
Thin  being  so.  the  state  had  no  authority  to 
enjoin    the   peaceful    picketing   in   question. 

United  Stntrs  v  Zucca  (1956)  351  U.S.  91: 
The  government  sought  to  denaturalize 
Zucca  on  the  ground  that  he  had  procured 
naturalization  by  concealing  his  membership 
in  tlie  Communist  Party  and  by  false  swear- 
ing concerning  his  intentions  and  beliefs. 
The  District  Court  dismissed  the  proceeding 
because  the  government  failed  to  file  an 
"affidavit  showing  good  cause".  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  affidavit  was  a 
prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  affirmed  the  decision. 

Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  (1956)  351  U.S.  115:  While  an 
appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  requiring  petitioner  to 
register  as  a  "Communist-action"  organiza- 
tion was  pending,  petitioner  asked  leave  to 
introduce  new  evidence  which  would  show 
that  the  testimony  of  three  government  wit- 
nesses was  perjurious.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  testimony  of  the  challenged 
witnesses  was  not  inconsequential  in  rela- 
tion to  the  issues  decided  by  the  Board.  It 
ordered  the  case  returned  to  the  Board  to 
reconsider  the  original  determination  in  the 
light  of  petitioner's  challenge. 

Black  v.  Cutter  Laboratories  (1956)  351 
US.  292:  Tlie  defendant  had  discharged  an 
employee  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  and  had  falsified 
her  application  for  employment.    Her  union 


sought  reinstatement  before  an  arbitration 
board  pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  which  authorized  discharge  for 
"just  cause"  only.  The  board  ordered  rein- 
statement on  the  ground  that  the  claimed 
grounds  for  discharge  had  been  waived  by 
the  company.  This  order  was  affirmed  by 
lower  courts  in  C;ilifornia  but  reversed  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court.  Upon  examination 
of  the  record  the  Supreme  Court  found  that 
the  state  court's  decision  involved  only  the 
construction  of  a  local  contract  under  loo.il 
law  and  did  not  present  any  svibstantial  fed- 
eral question.  The  writ  of  certiorari  was 
disniissed. 

Jay  v  Boi/d  (19561  351  U.S.  345:  An  alien 
whose  cieportation  had  been  ordered  because 
of  membership  m  the  Commuiiist  Party  ap- 
plied for  suspension  of  deportation.  After 
administrative  hearings  authorized  by  regu- 
lation of  the  Attorney  General  but  not  ex- 
pressly required  by  statute,  a  special  inquiry 
officer  found  that  the  applicant  met  the 
statutory  requirements  for  grant  of  discre- 
tionary relief.  Nevertheless,  suspension  was 
denied  on  the  b.xsis  of  confidential  informa- 
tion not  disclosed  to  the  alien.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  denial  of  the 
application.  Since  suspension  ol  deporta- 
tion was  a  matter  of  grace  and  not  of  right, 
the  use  of  confidential  information  was  per- 
missible, at  least  where  the  action  was 
reasonable. 

Cole  v.  Young  i  19.56 1  351  US.  536:  Peti- 
tioner's employment  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  w.is  terminated  after  he  de- 
clined to  answer  charges  that  he  associated 
with  Communists  and  contributed  to  sub- 
versive organizations.  Being  entitled  to  vet- 
erans' preference  he  brought  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  that  his  discharge  was 
invalid  and  an  order  requiring  h:s  reinstate- 
ment to  his  form.er  position.  The  Court 
held  that  since  there  had  been  no  determi- 
nation that  his  position  affected  national 
security,  summary  dismissal  was  not  author- 
ized by  tlie  Act  of  August  26.  1950.  and  hence 
violates  tlie  V'elerans'  Prelercnce  Act. 

Broicn  v.  Piccr.  cert  denied  351  US  982 
( 1956)  :  Action  to  enjoin  the  officers  of  a  local 
union  from  disbursing  and  concealing  funds 
and  to  prevent  their  use  of  the  property  of 
such  local.  A  preliminary  injunction  was 
granted  and  judgment  was  rendered  for 
plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  tlic  defendants  appealed.  The 
District  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  when  the 
International  chartered  a  new  local  union 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  anti-com- 
munist  members  of  the  old  union  and  pre- 
serving their  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional, there  was  no  breach  of  contract  by 
the  International  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  International  liad  the  better  title 
to  the  property  of  a  disbanded  union,  that 
there  was  no  reversible  trial  error,  and  that 
the  International  did  not  appear  before  the 
trial  covirt  with  unclean  hands. 

National  Lauyer  Guild  v.  Brounell.  cert, 
denied  351  US.  927  (1956 1 :  Rehearing  de- 
nied 351  U.S.  990  (19561  :  Action  by  national 
bar  association  to  enjoin  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  designating  association  as  com- 
munistic and  to  obtain  judgment  declaring 
executive  orders  under  which  Attorney  Gen- 
eral W.1S  acting  and  procedures  adopted  by 
him  under  such  orders  unconstitutional  and 
declaring  Attorney  General  disqualified  to 
rule  in  such  case  because  of  alleged  prejudg- 
ment of  the  issues.  The  District  Court 
granted  summary  judgment,  and  association 
appealed.  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  held  tli:;t 
where  Attorney  General  posed,  as  basic  issue, 
that  association  mtist  exhaust  its  adminis- 
trative remedy  before  obtaining  judicial  re- 
view, such  issue  became  one  upon  the  merits 
of  prayer  for  permanent  injunctive  relief 
and.  as  such,  was  open  for  consideration 
upon  Attorney  General's  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment. 

Mesarosh  v.  United  States  (1956)   352  US. 
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1:  Petitioners  had  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  Smith  Act.  While  the  appeal  wis 
pendli'.g  the  Sohcitt'r  Gener  il  moved  that  the 
c:ise  be  remanded  to  the  District  Court  for 
a  determination  of  the  credibility  of  the 
testimony  c;f  one  of  the  government  wit- 
nesses Ht  the  trial  Parts  of  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  m  other  proceedings  had 
been  shown  to  be  untrue.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  since  the  case  had  been  tried 
by  a  Jury,  the  district  judge  was  not  the  prop- 
er agency  to  determine  whether  there  had 
been  surticlent  evidence,  other  than  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  In  question,  to  sus- 
tain the  conviction.  It  remanded  the  case 
Xor  a  new  trial. 

Leedom  v.  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  (1956)  352  US. 
145:  Finding  that  the  non-Communist  affl- 
davit  filed  by  one  of  the  union  officers  was 
fal.se,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
ordered  that  the  unl m  be  accorded  no  fur- 
ther benetUs  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  until  It  complied  with  the  Act. 
The  Su[)reme  Court  held  that  the  criminal 
sanction  was  the  exclusive  s;inction  for  tiling 
a  false  affidavit  and  tlial  the  Board  had  no 
authority  to  withhold  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
from  the  union  by  reason  of  such  false  affi- 
davit. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  v.  NLRB  i  19561  352  US.  153:  After 
a  union  officer  had  been  convicted  of  filing  a 
false  non-Communist  affidavit,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declared  the  union 
cut  of  compliance  with  section  9(h)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Board  had  no  power  to 
Issue  such  an  order  alter  the  specified  offi- 
cers had  filed  the  required  affidavits,  the  sole 
sanction  for  false  affidavits  being  the  crim- 
inal penalty. 

Braverman  v.  Bar  Aisociation  of  Baltimore 
City.  cert,  denied  352  U.S.  830  (1956):  Dis- 
barment proceedings  were  instituted  by  the 
Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  City  against 
attorney  who  had  been  convicted  in  US. 
District  Court  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  5  2  of  the  Smith  Act.  The  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City  en- 
tered an  order  disbarring  attorney  from 
practice  of  law.  and  he  appealed.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  attorney  was  properly 
disbarred. 

Neics  Printing  Co.  v.  Nat.  Labor  Relations 
Board,  cert,  denied  352  US.  845  (1956): 
Proceeding  upon  petition  for  review  and 
upon  cross-petition  for  enforcement  of 
NLRB's  order  providing  that  employer  cease 
and  desist  from  discouraging  membership 
In  any  labor  organization  by  dlscrlmlnator- 
Uy  discharging  employees.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  evidence  was  sufUclent  to 
sustain  the  findings. 

Order  modified  and.  as  modified  enforced. 

I  Here  charges  were  brought  by  nine  em- 
ployees. PcUtlonor  conteniled  that  Board 
lacked  Jurlsdlcilon  to  act  on  the  charges  be- 
cause the  Individual  charging  parties  were 
allegedly  "fronting"  for  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  Its  Local  195,  which 
had  failed  to  meet  the  filing  reqtiirementa 
of  section  9  of  the  Act.  In  the  course  of  Its 
opinion,  the  court  said  that  employees,  who 
act  Individually,  may  assert  their  own  rights 
before  the  NLRB  irrespective  of  require- 
ments of  NLR  .^ct  that  union  file  non-Com- 
munist affidavit  and  regardless  of  whether 
such  employees  are  members  of  a  non- 
complying  union.  Further,  a  labor  union 
which  was  allegedly  behind  proceedings 
under  the  NLR  Act.  and  which  had  failed 
to  file  non-Communist  affidavit,  was  not  to 
be  permitted  to  achieve  by  Indirection  what 
It  could  not  accomplish  directly,  and  em- 
ployer was  entitled  to  have  the  notice  so 
worded  as  to  eliminate  all  specific  references 
to  the  non-compIylng  union  and  to  make 
clear  that  the  Board's  order  simply  pro- 
tected the  !  7  rights  of  the  Individual  charg- 
ing employees.  | 


United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  et  at.  v.  Goodman  Man- 
ufacturing Co  .  et  al  .  cert,  denied  352  U.S. 
872  (1956):  Proceeding  to  review  and  set 
.'.Side  an  order  of  the  NIJIB.  wherein,  inter 
aha.  the  Board  found  employer-petitioner 
puilly  of  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  record  dis- 
closed that  ■secrftanes  '  and  "trustees"  of 
an  interiiiitionul  union  were  "officers" 
within  the  intendment  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  respecting  the  filing  of  non-com- 
nui'i.st  affidavits  and  the  Labor  Relations 
Board's  regulation,  and  where  such  officers 
had  not  tiled  non-communist  affidavits,  the 
emplojer  was  not  guilty  of  an  u.Tl.iir  labor 
practice  in  relusliig  to  collectively  bargain 
w.th  the  org  inization. 

Daniman  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York:  Appeal  dismissed  for  want  of 
Jurisdiction  352  US.  950  |1956):  Proceeding 
for  orders  directing  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  annul  dismissals  of  pe- 
titioners from  their  positions  as  teachers  In 
public  schools  and  colleges  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  to  reinstate  them  without 
prejudice 

The  Supreme  Court.  Special  Term,  Kings 
County,  entered  orders  denying  petitioners' 
applications,  and  petitioners  appealed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  orders, 
and  held  that  section  903  of  the  Charter  of 
the  City  of  New  York  providing  that  the 
employment  of  any  city  employee  refusing  to 
testify  or  answer  any  question  regarding  the 
official  coreluct  of  any  city  officer  or  employee 
before  any  legislative  committee,  on  ground 
that  his  answer  will  tend  to  Incriminate  him, 
shall  terminate,  applies  to  a  hearing  before 
a  federal  legislative  committee,  and  that 
petitioners,  being  paid  their  salaries  by 
check  signed  by  city  treasurer  with  funds 
from  city  treasury  were  employees  of  the  city 
within  the  meaning  of  such  section. 

Ea.'itern  Ma.ss.  Street  Railway  Co.  v  NLRB, 
cert,  denied  352  U.S.  951  ( 1956)  :  Proceedings 
upon  petitions  for  enforcement  of  orders  of 
the  NLRB.  Employer  charged  before  NLRB 
with  having  committed  unfair  l.ibor  prac- 
tices cannot  show  that  union's  reports  or 
non-Communist  nfBdavlts  were  false. 

Gold  V.  United  State.i  (1957)  352  US.  985. 
per  curiam  opinion.  237  P.  2d  764  reversed: 
Gold  had  been  convicted  of  filing  a  Taft- 
Hartley  affidavit  which  was  false  Insofar  as 
It  denied  that  he  was  a  member  or  supporter 
of  the  Communist  Party.  During  the  trial 
an  FBI  agent.  Investigating  another  case  In 
which  falsity  of  a  non-Communlst  affidavit 
was  also  charged,  telephoned  or  visited  three 
members  of  the  Jury  or  their  families  and 
inquired  whether  they  had  received  any 
"propoganda"  literature.  The  Supreme  Court 
remanded  the  cases  to  the  District  Court  with 
directions  to  grant  a  new  trial  becau,se  of 
official  Intrusion  In  to  the  privacy  of  the 
jury. 

U.<;.  V.  Witkovich  (1957)  353  US.  194: 
Appellee  was  Indicted  under  §  242(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  on 
the  charge  that,  as  an  alien  against  whom  a 
final  order  of  deportation  had  been  outstand- 
ing for  more  than  six  months,  he  had  will- 
fully failed  to  give  Information  requested 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice under  the  purported  authority  of  clause 
(3)  of  that  section.  The  Information  he 
was  charged  with  falling  to  furnish  con- 
cerned ( 1 1  present  membership  In  and  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  Conxmunlst  Party 
and  other  organizations,  and  (2)  associa- 
tion with  particular  Individuals.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held:  Construing  clause  (3)  of 
5  242(d)  In  the  context  of  the  entire  section 
and  of  the  scheme  of  the  legislation  as  a 
whole,  with  due  regard  to  the  principle  of 
so  constrvUng  statutes  as  to  avoid  raising 
constitutional  questions,  the  Information  an 
alien  Is  required  to  furnish  under  clause  (3) 
relates  solely  to  his  availability  for  deporta- 


tion; and  dismissal  of  the  indictment  for 
failure  to  state  an  offense  Is  sustained. 

Scliware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  New 
Mexico  (1957)  353  U.S.  232:  In  1953  the 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  New  Mexico  re- 
fused to  permit  petitioner  to  take  the  bar 
tx  inilnatlon.  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
sliown  "good  moral  character",  and  thereby 
precladed  h:s  admLssion  to  the  bar  cf  that 
Stale.  It  was  conceded  that  petitioner  w,-.s 
qualified  in  all  other  respects.  Petitioner 
made  a  strong  showing  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, except  that  it  appeared  that  from  1933 
to  1937  he  had  used  certain  alL^se?.  that  he 
had  been  arrested  (but  never  tried  or  con- 
victed! on  several  occasions  prior  to  1940, 
and  that  from  1932  to  1940  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  The  State  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  Board.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held:  On  the  record  In  this 
c  .EC.  the  State  of  New  Mexico  deprived  pe- 
titioner of  due  process  in  denying  him  the 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  the  practice  of 
l.iw. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Ko7iig.fberg  V.  Sti.te  B.!r  of  California  (1957) 
353  U.S.  252:  In  1954  the  Committee  of  Bar 
Ex.uniners  of  Cillfornla  refused  to  certify 
petitioner  to  practice  law  In  that  State, 
though  he  had  satisfactorily  passed  the  bar 
examination,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
failed  to  prove  ( 1 )  that  he  was  of  good  moral 
character,  and  i2)  that  he  did  not  advocate 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Government.  He 
sought  review  by  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
contending  that  the  Committee's  action  de- 
prived him  of  rights  secured  by  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied his  petition  without  opinion.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held:  The  evidence  In  the 
record  does  not  rationally  support  the  only 
two  grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  re- 
lied in  rejecting  petitioner's  application,  and 
therefore  the  State's  refusal  to  admit  him 
to  the  bar  was  a  denial  of  due  process  at,d 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  In  violation  of 
the  14th  Amendment. 

That  petitioner  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  1941,  If  true,  docs  not  sup- 
port an  Inference  that  he  old  not  have  good 
moral  character,  absent  any  evidence  that 
he  ever  engaged  In  or  abetted  or  supported 
any  unlawful  or  Immoral  activities. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Jencks  v.  U.S.  (1957)  353  U.S.  657:  Peti- 
tioner was  convicted  In  a  Federal  District 
Court  o'  violating  18  U  S.C.  1001  by  filing, 
under  19(h)  of  NLR  Act.  as  president  of  a 
labor  union,  an  affidavit  stating  falsely  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  affiliated  with  such  party.  Crucial 
testimony  against  him  was  given  by  two  paid 
undercover  agents  for  the  FBI.  who  stated 
on  cross-examination  that  they  had  made 
regular  oral  or  written  reports  to  the  FBI 
on  the  matters  about  which  they  had  testi- 
fied. Petitioner  moved  for  the  prodtictlon 
of  these  reports  In  court  for  Inspection  by 
the  Judge  with  a  view  to  their  possible  use 
by  petitioner  in  Impeaching  such  testimony. 
His  motions  were  denied.  The  US  Supreme 
Court  held:  Denial  of  the  motions  was  er- 
roneous, and  the  conviction  Is  reversed. 

Scott  V.  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  cert,  denied 
353  US.  939  (1957):  Motion  picture  direc- 
tor's refus;U  to  answer  congressional  com- 
mittee's questions  concerning  his  Com- 
munist affiliations  which  resulted  in  hi.= 
contempt  conviction,  constituted  moral 
turpitude  as  matter  of  law.  justifying  his 
discharge  under  employment  contract  per- 
mitting dlschprge  for  commission  of  ofTense 
tending  to  offend  public  morals  or  decency. 

The  District  Court  entered  Judgment  for 
company,  and  director  appealed. 

Judgment  affirmed  by  Court  of  Appeals. 

Watkins  v.  U.S.  (1957)  354  U.S.  178 •  Pe- 
titioner was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  2 
U.S.C.  i  192,  which  makes  It  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  summoned  as  a  witness  by 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  committee 
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thereof  to  rights  that  occurred  in  the  process. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held:  on  the  record 
in  this  case,  appellant's  rights  under  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  were 
violated,  and  the  Judgment  is  reversed. 

Yates  et  al.  v.  U.S.  (1957)  354  US.  298:  The 
14  petitioners,  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  California,  were  convicted  ol  con- 
spiring to  commit  crimes  with  specific  intent 
of  causing  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.  by  force  and  violence  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  would  permit  The  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  entered  Judgments  of  conviction 
and  defendants  appealed.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
sustain  conviction  of  each  of  defendants 
and  affirmed  Judgment  of  district  court.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  Judgment 
and  remanded  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
with  directions  to  enter  judgmenUs  of  acquit- 
tal as  to  five  of  the  petitioners  and  to  grant  a 
new  trial  as  to  the  others. 

Service  v.  Dulles  (1957»  354  US.  363:  Ac- 
tion against  Secretary  of  State  and  others  for 
a  Judgment  declaring  plaintiff's  discharge 
irom  position  of  Foreign  Service  Officer  by  a 
former  Secretary  of  State.  Invalid,  reinstate- 
ment to  position  and  salary  from  date  of  dis- 
charge, and  other  relief.  From  a  summary 
Judgment  of  the  District  Court  for  defend- 
ants, plaintiff  appealed.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  plaintiff  was  validly  dis- 
charged under  statute  authorizing  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  absolute  discretion,  to  termi- 
nate employment  of  any  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer whenever  Secretary  deems  such  termina- 
tion necessary  or  advisable  in  Interests  of 
United  States,  though  procedures  prescribed 
by  Executive  Order  for  removal  of  State  De- 
partment employees  on  grounds  of  disloyalty 
were  not  followed. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  peti- 
tioner's discharge  whs  invalid,  because  it  vio- 
lated regulations  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  were  binding  on  the  Secretary. 
Judgment  reversed,  and  remanded. 
Flaxer  v.  U.S.  (1957)  354  U.S  929:  Defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  contempt  In  that  he  re- 
fused to  comply  with  subpoena  duces  tecum 
requiring  him  to  produce  certain  records  of 
union  of  which  he  was  president,  before  sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  internal  security  sub- 
committee hearing  on  certain  date  and  presi- 
dent attended  hearing  but  failed  to  produce 
records,  stating  to  subcommittee  that  he  did 
not  comply  because  its  command  was  im- 
proper and  single  member  of  subcommittee 
conducting  hearings  stated  that  president 
was  directed  to  produce  records  according 
to  terms  of  subpoena,  president  was  prop- 
erly directed  to  produce  records  in  accord- 
ai»ce  with  subpoena,  and  his  failure  to  do 
so  was  willful  and  he  was  guilty  of  contempt. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam  va- 
cated Judgment  of  Court  of  Appeals,  and  re- 
manded case  for  consideration  in  light  of 
Watkins  v.  U.S. 

Barenblatt  v,  U.S.  (1957)  354  U.S.  930: 
Prosecution  for  contempt  of  Congress  for  de- 
fendant's refusal  to  answer  certain  questions 
during  his  testimony  before  subcommittee  of 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
House  of  Representatives.  The  District  Court 
entered  Judgment  of  conviction,  and  defend- 
ant appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held, 
inter  alia,  that  Indictment  charging  defend- 
ant with  unlawfully  refusing  to  answer 
enumerated  questions  concerning  his  past 
membership  in  activities  In  the  Communist 
Party  was  not  fatally  defective  even  though 
it  did  not  plead  a  deliberate  and  intentional 
or  knowing  refusal  to  answer,  and  affirmed 
Judgment. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam,  va- 
cated Judgment  of  Court  of  Appeals,  and  re- 
manded case  for  consideration  in  light  of 
Watkins  v.  U.S. 

Sacher  v.  U.S.  (1957)   354  U.S.  930:  Proe- 
ecutlon    for    refuaal    to    anawer    questlona 
concerning    Communist    Party    membership 
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aiked  by  Senate  Subcommittee  Investigating 
recantation  of  testimony  by  other  witnesses 
who  had  given  evidence  before  Subcommittee 
to  expose  Communist  conspiracy,  in  view  of 
hearsay  information  linking  witness  with 
Communist  Party,  the  latter  with  conspiracy 
to  bring  about  recantation,  and  witness  with 
alleged  conspiracy. 
Judgment  affiniied. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam:  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  vacated 
and  the  case  is  remanded  for  consideration 
in  light  of  Watkins  v.  U.S..  354  U.S.  178. 

Ralcy  et  al.  v.  Ohio  (1957)  354  U.S.  929: 
Witnesses  before  Ohio  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Commijsior.  were  fotind  guilty  of  con- 
tempt for  refusal  to  answer  questions.  The 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  statu- 
tory immunity  granted  witness  before  the 
Ohio  Un-American  Acti\ities  Commission  af- 
forded witness  as  much  proWrtion  against 
self-incrimination  as  that  to  which  witness 
was  entitled  by  the  const,;tutlonal  provision 
.against  self-incrimination,  witness  had  a 
clear  duty  to  give  her  testimony  free  of  a 
refusal  to  answer  based  on  rule  of  privilege 
arising  from  constitutional  provision. 
Judtrment  affirmed. 

TheU.S.  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam:  The 
Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  Is 
vacated  and  the  case  Is  remanded  for  con- 
sideration in  the  light  of  Sweesy  v.  New 
Hampshire.  354  U.S.  234.  and  Watkins  v.  U.S.. 
354  U.S.  178. 

Scales  V.  United  States  (1957)  355  U.S.  1: 
Prosecution  on  indictment  charging  mem- 
bership in  Communl.Tt  Party,  a  group  which 
allegedly  advocated  overthrow  of  government 
by  force  and  violence,  by  one  who  knew  of 
svich  criminal  purposes,  and  who  intended 
to  bring  about  such  overthrow  as  speedily 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  U.S. 
District  Court  rendered  Judgment  of  con- 
viction, and  defendant  appealed.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  evidence  sustained  con- 
viction. 

Reversed,  by  U  S.  Supreme  Court  per  curi- 
am, on  authority  of  Jencks  v.  U.S.,  353  U.S. 
657. 

Light  foot  V.  U.S..  (1957)  355  U.S.  2:  De- 
fendant was  convicted  under  "membership" 
clause  of  Smith  Act.  The  District  Court  ren- 
dered Judgment,  and  defendant  appealed. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  held,  Inter  alia,  that 
"membership"  clause  w.as  not  unconstitu- 
tional; also,  that  defendant  was  not  entitled 
to  production  of  prosecution  witness'  report 
to  FBI.  absent  showing  that  such  report  was 
inconsistent  with  witness'  trial  testimony. 

The  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam,  said: 
"Upon  consideration  of  the  entire  record  and 
the  confession  of  error  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, the  Judgment  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  is 
reversed.  Jencks  v.  United  States,  353  U.S. 
657." 

Simpson  v.  U.S.  (1957)  355  U.S.  7:  De- 
fendant was  convicted  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. The  District  Court  Imposed  sentence 
and  fine,  and  defendant  appealed.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  question  asked  witness 
before  Congressional  Subcommittee,  eliciting 
his  place  of  residence,  was  not  within  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  in  absence 
of  suggestion  by  defendant  or  his  counsel 
dtirlng  Interrogation  or  during  subsequent 
criminal  contempt  prosecution  how  facts  or- 
dinarily not  Incriminating  might  reasonably 
tend  to  be  incriminating  in  their  special 
setting. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam:  "Up- 
on consideration  of  the  entire  record  and  the 
confession  of  error  by  the  Solicitor  General, 
the  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  are 
reversed.  Hoffman  v.  U.S.,  351  U.S.  479." 
Uphause  v.  Wyman  (1957)  355  U.S.  16:  Pro- 
ceeding by  State's  Attorney  General  for 
order  to  compel  compliance  by  defendant 
with  two  subpoenas  duces  tecum  served  upon 
him  in  course  of  legislative  investigation  of 


subversive  activities.  The  court  adjudged 
defendant  in  contempt  and  transferred  with- 
out ruling  the  question  of  law  raised  by 
c:i&e  and  defendant  also  reserved  exceptions 
v^-hich  were  transferred.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  held  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
legislature  was  entitled  to  have  disclosed  to 
it  guest  registration  at  summer  resort  as  well 
as  correspondence  of  defendant  with  persons 
presenting  speeches  and  discussion  at  resort. 
and  compelling  disclosure  did  not  violate 
defend. lilt's  constitutional  rights. 
Remanded. 

The  U.S.  E'.'.preme  Court,  per  curiam,  va- 
cated judgment  and  remanded  case  to  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Hampshire  for  considera- 
tion in  light  of  Sweezy  v.  Nev3  Hampshire, 
354   U.S.   234. 

Rouoidt  v.  Perfato  (1957i  355  U.S.  115: 
Habeas  corpus  proceeding  to  test  deportation 
order.  Tlie  U.S.  District  Court  denied  peti- 
tion, and  petitioner  appealed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  evidence  in  deportation 
proceeding  supported  finding  that  alien  had 
had.  r-fter  his  admission  to  United  States, 
more  than  nominal  membership  in  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  affirmed  order. 

This  was  reversed  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Held.  (1)  From  petitioner's  testimony,  the 
dominating  impulse  of  his  "affiliation"  with 
the  Party  may  well  have  been  wholly  devoid 
of  any  '"political"  implications.  (2)  The 
record" is  too  Insubstantial  to  establish  that 
petitioner's  membership  was  the  kind  of 
meaningful  association  required  by  $  22.  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  28,  1951,  to 
support  an  order  of  deportation. 

Labor  Board  v.  Mine  Workers  (  1958 1  355 
U.S.  453:  The  NLRB  found  that  an  employer 
had  committed  an  unfair  labor  practice  by 
assisting  a  union  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  a 
rival  union  to  organize  the  employer's  work- 
ers, but  that  the  assisted  union  was  not 
dominated  by  the  employer.  It  ordered  the 
employer  to  post  certain  notices  and  to  with- 
draw and  withhold  recognition  from  the  as- 
sisted union  until  it  received  the  Board's 
certllication  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  rep- 
resentative of  the  employees.  The  assisted 
union  was  not  eligible  for  such  certification, 
because  it  was  not  in  compliance  with  S  9ibt . 
(g)  and  ihi  of  the  NLR  Act  as  amended. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  modified  the  Board's 
Order  so  that  the  employer  would  be  free  to 
recognize  the  assisted  union  not  only  when 
ceriiiied  bv  the  Board  but.  alternately,  when 
it  "ihall  have  been  freely  chosen  as  [their 
representative!  by  a  majority  of  the  employ- 
ees after  all  effects  of  unfair  labor  practices 
have  been  elimij-iated". 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held:  In  the  cir- 
ctunstances  of  this  case,  the  Board's  order 
is  not  appropriate  or  adapted  to  the  situ- 
ation calling  lor  redress,  and  it  constitutes 
an  abuse  of  power  under  §  10(e). 

Judgment  vacated  with  instructions  to 
remand  the  case  to  Board. 

Wilson  V.  Loew's.  Inc.  (1958)  355  U.S.  597: 
A  number  of  former  employees  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture Industry  brought  suit  In  a  Cali- 
fornia state  court  for  damages  and  injunctive 
relief  against  a  number  of  motion-picture 
producers  and  distributors,  alleging  that  the 
latter  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  all 
motion-picture  production  and  distribution 
in  the  United  States  and  all  employment 
opportunities  therein  and  had  agreed  to 
deny  employment  to  all  employees  and  per- 
sons seeking  employment  who  refused,  on 
grounds  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  to  answer 
questions  concerning  their  political  asso- 
ciations and  beliefs  put  to  them  by  the 
Un-American  Activities  Conmiittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  action  of  the 
trial  court  in  stistaining  a  demurrer  to  the 
complaint  without  leave  to  amend  was  af- 
firmed on  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  faUed  to  allege  particular  Job 
opportunities.  The  plaintiffs  petitioned  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  certiorari,  which 
was  granted,  claiming  that  they  liad  been 
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denied  due  process  and  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Held:  The  writ  Is  dismissed 
as  improvidently  granted  because  the  Judg- 
ment  rests  on  an  adequate  state  ground. 

Bryson  v.  V  S  .  cert  denied,  355  US.  817 
(1957 1  ;      Rehearing     denied,     355     US      879 

(1957)  :  Defendant  was  convicted  in  District 
Court  of  filing  false  ndn-Communist  affi- 
davit with  NLRB  and  he  appealed.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  evidence  sup- 
ported conviction. 

Lannom  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRD.  cert,  denied, 
355  US  822  (1957):  Proceeding  by  the 
NLRB  for  enforcement  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  order  Issued  against  the  employer 
On  motion  of  the  respondent  to  remand  the 
cause  to  the  NLRB,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  enforcement  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice order  was  not  barred  on  ground  that 
charging  union  was  not  In  compliance  with 
the  statute  requiring  the  filing  of  non- 
Communist  affidavits   by  union  officers. 

Jimcnc;  v.  Barber,  cert  denied,  355  U.S. 
903  (1957):  Allen's  action  for  declaratory 
Judgment  to  contest  holding  of  Attorney 
General  that  he  was  not  eligible  for  sus- 
pension of  deportation.  District  Court  en- 
tered judgment  adverse  to  plaintiff  and  he 
appealed.  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  under 
statute  providing  that  Attorney  General  may. 
within  his  discretion,  suspend  deportation 
of  certain  deportjible  aliens  who  have  proved 
good  moral  character  within  preceding  5 
years,  where  such  an  alien  was  granted  hear- 
ing, after  warrant  was  Issued  for  his  depor- 
tation, questions  propounded  to  him  as  to 
his  affiliation  with  certain  organizations, 
including  the  Communis t  Party,  were  within 
legitimate  area  of  Inquiry,  and  his  refusal 
to  answer  them  justified  refusal  to  treat  him 
as  deserving  of  discretionary  relief. 

Niukkanen  v.  Boi/d.  cert  denied,  355  US. 
905  (1957)  :  The  Court  of  Appeals,  per  curi- 
am: This  appeal  Is  from  an  order  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  dismissing  appellant's  petition 
lor  a  WTlt  of  hubeits  corpus  and  Injunctive 
relief,  discharging  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
earlier  issued,  and  remanding  appellant  to 
the  Immigration  Service  for  deportation  to 
Finland.  On  the  grounds  and  for  the  rea.sons 
stated  In  the  District  Court's  opinion,  DC 
148  F.  Supp.  106,  the  order  appealed  from  is 
alBrmed. 

Rystiid  V  Boyd.  cert,  denied,  355  US.  912 
(1958);  rehearing  denied  355  US.  967  (1958)  : 
Allen's  suit,  challenging  legality  of  deporta- 
tion order,  seeking  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
declaratory  Judgment  and  injunctive  relief. 
From  an  adverse  Judgment  rendered  by  the 
District  Court  the  alien  api^ealed.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  court's  determination, 
In  alien's  prior  suit  to  review  administrative 
proceedings  resulting  In  deportation  order, 
that  evidence  was  sufficient  to  siippwrt  de- 
portation order,  was  final  and  determination 
on  issue  of  sufficiency  of  evidence  and  Issue 
could  not  be  relltigated. 

US.  V.  Lehmann.  cert  denied,  355  U.S.  905 
(1957):  rehearing  denied  355  U.S.  925  (1958)  : 
Application  for  wiH  of  habeas  corpus  to  test 
the  lefjallty  of  an  order  for  applicant's  de- 
portation. From  an  order  of  the  District 
Cotirt  denying  the  application,  applicant  ap- 
pealed. The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  ap- 
plicant's testimony  at  hearings  In  deporta- 
tion proceedings  as  to  his  active  membership 
In  Communist  Party  and  a  subversive  organi- 
zation under  Communist  domination  placed 
him  In  class  of  aliens  subject  to  arrest  and 
deportation  under  statute,  on  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's warrant  and  order. 

U.S.  V.  Silverman,  cert,  denied  355  U.S.  942 

( 1958)  :  Prosecutions  for  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Smith  Act.  The  District  Court  entered 
Judgment  of  conviction  and  defendants  ap- 
pealed. The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  evi- 
dence was  Insufficient  to  sustain  convictions 
for  conspiracy  to  use  language  reasonably 
calculated  to  incite  the  audience  to  use  vio- 
lence against  the  Government  of  the  United 


States,  either  Immediately  or  In  the  future, 
in  violation  of  the  act. 

Kiig  V  Broicnell.  355  US.  605  (  1958  )  :  Action 
by  alien  against  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
obtain  declaratory  relief  from  a  deportation 
order.  The  U  S  District  Court  entered  Judg- 
ment adverse  to  alien,  and  alien  appealed. 
The  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  held  that  alien's  past 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party  of 
Canada  was  svifficicnt  to  sustain  his  deporta- 
tion: and  atTirmed  Judgment. 

The  U  S.  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam:  Upon 
Rugtjestion  of  mootncss  by  all  of  the  parties, 
the  jiKli;nunt  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
vacated  and  the  case  is  rem.mdcd  to  the 
District  Court  with  directions  to  dismiss  the 
cause  as  moot. 

Ler7ter  v.  Casey.  357  U.S.  468  (1958)  :  Pro- 
ceeding for  an  order  compelling  city  transit 
authority  to  rein.'state  petitioner  in  position 
of  conductor  in  the  city's  subway  system. 
The  Supreme  Court.  Si>ecial  Term.  Kini:;s 
County.  New  York,  granted  the  authority's 
motion  for  dismis-s.il  and  petitioner  appealed. 
The  Supreme  Court.  Appellate  Division,  Sec- 
ond Judiciiil  Department,  affirmed  by  a  di- 
vided court,  and  petitioner  appealed.  The 
C'lurt  of  Appe.jis  held  that  under  Security 
Risk  Law,  transit  authority  was  authorized 
to  discharge  an  employee  occupylnt;  posi- 
tion of  subway  conductor  in  its  agency  which 
had  been  designated  a  "security  agency" 
uiider  such  law.  merely  upon  a  showing  that 
when  asked  If  he  was  "then  "  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  he  refused  to  answer, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  for  so  refusing  that  his 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  him  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  C(jnstitutlon. 

The  US  Supreme  Court.  In  affirming  the 
state  court  decision,  said  in  the  cotirse  of  Its 
opinion : 

The  i.<«ue  then  reduces  to  the  narrow  ques- 
tion whether  the  conclusion  which  cxjuld 
otherwi.se  be  reached  from  api>ellant's  re- 
fusal to  answer  Is  constitutionally  barred 
because  his  refusal  was  accompanied  by  the 
assertion  of  a  5th  amendment  privilege.  We 
think  it  does  not.  The  Federal  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  was  not  avail- 
able to  appellant  through  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  this  state  Investigation.  Knapp  v. 
Srhweit<:er  (1958)  26  L.W.  4528;  Adamson  v. 
California  (1947)  332  VS.  46.  And  we  see  no 
merit  in  appellant's  suggestion  that,  despite 
the  teachings  of  these  cases,  the  plea  was 
available  to  him  in  this  instance  because  the 
Slate  was  acting  as  agent  for.  or  in  collabo- 
ration with,  the  Federal  Government.  This 
contention  finds  no  support  in  the  record. 
Hence  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
protection,  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  constitu- 
tional requirement,  to  be  accorded  persons 
who  under  similar  circumstances,  in  a  Fed- 
eral Inquiry,  validly  invoke  the  Federal  privi- 
lege. 18  use.  §3481;  Wilson  v.  U.S..  149 
US.  60;  Slochoucr  v.  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 350  US.  551,  Grunewald  v.  U.S..  353 
U.S.  391.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  say  that  appellant's  explanation  for 
his  silence  precluded  New  York  from  con- 
cluding that  his  failure  to  respond  to  rele- 
vant inquiry  engendered  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  his  trustworthiness  and  reliability. 

We  hold  that  appellant's  discharge  was 
not  in  violation  of  rights  assured  him  by  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Kent  V.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  116  (1958):  Sep- 
arate actions  against  Secretary  of  State  for 
declaration.  Inter  alia,  that  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  passports.  The  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  both 
cases,  granted  motions  of  Secretary  and 
plaintiffs  appealed.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
101  U.S.  App.  DC.  239.  248  F.  2d  561.  101 
U.S.  App.  DC.  278,  248  F.  2d  600,  affirmed 
and  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari.  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  held 
that  under  statutes  providing  that  passports 
may  be  Issued  under  such  rules  as  President 


shall  prescribe  and  that  It  is  unlawful  for 
citizen  to  enter  or  leave  United  States  with- 
out a  valid  passport,  Secret.iry  of  State  did 
not  have  authority  to  promulgate  regulations 
denying  p;tssports,  in  effect,  to  Communists 
and  to  i>ersons  whom  evidence  showed  were 
going  abroad  to  further  Communist  causes, 
or  regulation  giving  authority  to  demand  a 
non-Communist  affidavit  from  citizen  apply- 
ing for  p,TS.sport. 

Reversed. 

Bonctti  v.  Rogers  (1958)  356  U.S.  691:  Ac- 
tion to  set  aside  order  of  deportation.  The 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia dismissed  the  complaint.  The  alien 
appealed.  The  US.  Court  of  Appeals  (DC.) 
99  US  App.  DC.  386.  240  F.  2d  624.  affirmed, 
and  the  alien  brought  certiorari.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker.  held 
that  where  alien  was  admitted  to  U.S.  for 
porm;inent  residence  on  November  1.  1923, 
and  alien  became  member  of  Communist 
P:u-ty  In  1932  and  remained  member  to  end 
of  1936  when  he  left  party  and  never  re- 
joined It.  and  in  1937  he  voluntarily  left  U  S 
to  go  to  Spain  to  fight  in  Spanish  Republican 
Army,  and  on  October  8,  1938  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  US.  for  permanent  residence  as  a 
quota  immigrant  and  he  thereafter  con- 
tinuously resided  in  U.S.  except  for  a  one  day 
visit  to  Mexico  in  September  1939,  aliens 
"tim.e  of  entering  United  States",  within  sec- 
tions of  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  pro- 
viding in  effect  for  deportation  of  any  alien 
who  was  at  time  of  entering  US  ,  or  who  has 
been  at  any  time  thereafter,  a  member  of 
Communist  Party,  was  October  8,  1938,  (as 
affected,  if  at  all,  by  his  returning  entry  from 
Mexico  in  September  1939)  ,  and  inasmuch  as 
alien  w.is  not  on  October  8,  1938,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  including  September  1939, 
a  member  of  Communist  Party,  he  was  not 
deiiortable  under  the  Act. 

Reversed. 

Beilan  v.  Board  of  Public  Education,  357 
US.  399  (1958):  Proceedings  for  removal  of 
teacher.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  No.  6 
of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  reversed  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction's  order 
discharging  the  teacher  and  the  Board  of 
Education  appealed.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  held,  that  where  the  local  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  In  1952.  asked  teacher  if 
teacher  had  been  press  director  of  profes- 
sional section  of  Cortununist  political  asso- 
ciation In  1944,  and  teacher  after  consulting 
counsel  refused  to  answer  that  question  or 
similar  qtiestions,  the  deliberate  and  In- 
subordinate refusal  stamped  teacher  with 
Incomprtence  within  statute  making  Incom- 
petence ground  for  dismissal  of  teacher. 
Court's  order  reversed  and  Superintendent's 
order  affirming  dismissal  sustained. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Burton  stated,  in  substance:  The 
qtiestion  before  us  is  whether  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  for  the  School  District  of 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  violated  the  Due 
Process  Claijse  of  the  14th  Amendment  when 
the  Board,  purporting  to  act  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  School  Code,  discharged 
a  public  school  teacher  on  the  ground  of 
"Incompetency",  evidenced  by  the  teacher's 
refusal  of  his  Superintendent's  request  to 
confirm  or  refute  information  as  to  the 
teacher's  loyalty  and  his  activities  in  certain 
allegedly  subversive  organizations.  We  hold 
that  it  did  not.  We  find  no  requirement  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  that  a  teacher's 
classroom  conduct  be  the  sole  basis  for  de- 
termining his  fitness.  Fitness  for  teaching 
depends  on  a  broad  range  of  factors.  The 
Pennsylvania  tenure  provision  specifies 
several  disqualifying  grounds,  one  of  which 
Is  "Incompetency".  In  the  Instant  case,  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
"incompetency"  includes  petitioner's  de- 
liberate and  Insubordinate  refusal  to  answer 
the  questions  of  his  administrative  superior 
In  a  vitally  Important  matter  pertaining  to 
his  fitness.     386  Pa.,  at  91.  125  A  2d  at  331. 


Said  Mr.  Justice  Burton:  "This  Interpreta- 
tion Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
Constitution." 

The  petitioner  complained  that  he  was 
denied  due  process  because  he  was  not 
sufficiently  warned  of  the  consequences  of  his 
refusal  to  answer  his  Superintendent.  The 
Court  was  of  opinion  that  petitioner  had 
sufficient  warning,  and  "there  was  no  ele- 
ment of  surprise." 

Judgment  of  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania affirmed. 

Fricdinan  v.  International  Ai^sociation  of 
Machinists,  cert,  denied  357  US.  926  (1958)  : 
Action  presenting  question  whether  union 
member  was  expelled  from  membership  In 
union  In  a  manner  which  entitled  him  to 
judicial  redress.  From  adverse  Judgment  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  147  P.  Stipp.  1,  the  defendants 
appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals  (DC.)  held 
that  where  union  member,  following  his 
expulsion  by  international  president  for  ad- 
vocating, encouraging  and  supporting  Com- 
munism In  violation  of  union  constitution, 
was  given  time  to  prepare  and  file  a  brief, 
through  counsel,  ■with  executive  counsel  of 
union,  which  sustained  president,  and  union 
member  was  granted  an  oral  hearing  before 
appeals  and  grievance  committee,  which 
also  recommended  his  expulsion,  procedures 
■within  the  union  were  adequate. 

Schleich  v.  Butterficld.  cert,  denied.  358 
U.S.  814  (1958)  :  Ruling  below  (C.  A..  6.  252 
P.  2d  191)  :  Evidence  that  alien  who  entered 
the  U.S.,  In  1923  was  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber between  1929  and  1936  and  actively  par- 
ticipated as  organizer  in  recruiting  new 
party  members  is  sufficient  to  establish 
meaningful  political  association  within  rule 
enunciated  by  Supreme  Court  in  Roicoldt  v, 
Pcrfetto,  355  U.S.  115,  rendering  him  de- 
portable under  Section  241(a)  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  Rowoldt  decision 
did  not  change  law  with  respect  to  proof 
necessary  to  show  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership; provision  for  deportation  of  aliens 
for  past  Communist  Party  membership  Is 
constitutional;  fact  that  Special  Inquiry 
Officer  was  employee  and  under  control  of 
agency  that  Instituted  and  conducted  de- 
portation proceedings  against  alien  did  not 
constitute  denial  of  procedural  due  process. 

Vitarelli  v.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (1959)  359  U.S.  535.  rehearing  denied 
359  U.S.  963: 

[From  the  syllabus] 

Petitioner  was  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  In  a  position  not  desig- 
nated as  "sensitive".  He  was  not  a  veteran, 
had  no  protected  Civil  Service  status,  and 
could  have  been  discharged  summarily  with- 
out cause.  Purporting  to  proceed  under  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1950.  Executive  Order  No. 
10450  and  departmental  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
"security  risk"  cases,  the  Secretary  suspended 
him  and  served  him  with  written  charges 
that  his  "sympathetic  association"  with 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathizers, 
and  other  similar  alleged  activities,  tended 
to  show  that  his  continued  employment 
might  be  "contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
natioiial  security."  At  a  subsequent  hearing 
before  a  security  board,  no  evidence  was  ad- 
duced In  support  of  these  charges  and  no 
Witness  testified  against  petitioner;  but  he 
and  four  witnesses  who  testified  for  him  were 
subjected  to  an  extensive  cross-examination 
which  went  far  beyond  the  activities  spe- 
cified In  the  charges.  Subsequently,  he  was 
sent  a  notice  of  dismissal,  effective  September 
10.  1954,  "in  the  Interest  of  national  secur- 
ity" and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  the 
charges.  In  1956.  he  sued  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  that  his  discharge  was  Illegal  and 
an  Injunction  directing  his  reinstatement. 
While  the  case  was  pending,  a  copy  of  a 
"notification  of  personnel  action,"  dated 
September  21,  1954,  and  reciting  that  It  was 


"a  revision  of  and  replaces  the  original  bear- 
ing the  same  date,"  was  filed  In  the  court 
and  a  copy  was  delivered  to  petitioner.  Tbls 
notification  was  Identical  ■with  one  Issued 
September  21,  1954,  except  that  It  omitted 
any  reference  to  the  reason  for  petitioner's 
discharge  and  to  the  authority  under  which 
It  was  carried  out.  Held:  Petitioner's  dis- 
missal was  illegal  and  he  Is  entitled  to  re- 
instatement. 

(ai  Having  chosen  to  proceed  against  pe- 
titioner on  security  grounds,  the  Secretary 
was  bound  by  the  regulations  which  he  had 
promulgated  for  dealing  with  such  cases,  even 
though  petitioner  could  have  been  discharged 
summarily  and  withotit  cause  Independent- 
ly of  those  regulations. 

(b)  The  record  shows  that  the  proceedings 
leading  to  petitioner's  dismissal  from  Gov- 
ernment service  on  grounds  of  national  se- 
ctirity  violated  petitioner's  procedural  rights 
under  the  applicable  departmental  regula- 
tions. Therefore,  his  dismissal  w-as  illegal 
and  of  no  effect. 

(c)  Delivery  to  petitioner  in  1956  of  the 
revised  "notification  of  personnel  action" 
dated  September  21,  1954,  which  was  plainly 
intended  only  as  a  grant  of  relief  to  peti- 
tioner by  expunging  the  crotinds  of  the  1954 
discharge,  cannot  be  treated  as  an  exercise 
of  the  Secretary's  summary  dismissal  power 
as  of  the  date  of  its  delivery  to  petitioner. 

(d  )  Petitioner  is  entitled  to  reinstatement, 
subject  to  any  lawful  exercise  of  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  hereafter  to  dismiss  him 
from  emplovment.  102  U.S.  App.  D.C.  316, 
253  F.  2d  338.  reversed. 

Local  259.  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America  v.  Lee.  Petition 
for  cert,  dismissed  April  10.  1959  under  Rule 
60  (dismissal  by  agreement  of  parties).  359 
U.S.  962  (1959):  Ruling  below  (C.A..  DC, 
262  F.  2d  228). 

Action  by  local  unions  to  enjoin  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and  the  At- 
torney General  from  continuing  proceedings 
against  the  International  union  and  to  re- 
quire dismissal  of  the  attorney  general's  p>e- 
tition  before  the  Board  for  an  order  deter- 
mining that  the  International  is  a  Ck)mmti- 
nisi  infiltrated  organization.  FYom  a  District 
Court  Judgment  the  local  unions  appealed. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  (D.C.)  held  that 
the  action  was  properly  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  the  District  Court  was  without 
Jurisdiction. 

Affirmed. 

Barenblatt  v.  U.S.  (1959)  360  U.S.  109: 
Summoned  to  testify  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  which  was  inves- 
tigating alleged  Communist  infiltration  Into 
the  field  of  education,  petitioner,  formerly  a 
graduate  student  and  teaching  fellow  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  refused  to  answer 
questions  as  to  whether  he  was  then  or  had 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  disclaimed  reliance  upon  the  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  but  ob- 
jected generally  to  the  right  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Inquire  Into  his  "political"  and 
"religious"  beliefs  or  any  "other  personal  or 
private  affairs  "  or  "associational  activities" 
upon  grounds  set  forth  in  a  previously  pre- 
pared memorandum,  which  was  'oased  on  the 
First.  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Amendments,  the 
prohibition  against  bills  of  attainder  and 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  For 
such  refusal,  he  was  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  2  use.  §  192.  which  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  person  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness by  either  House  of  Congress  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof  to  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry. 
He  was  fined  and  sentenced  to  Imprisonment 
for  six  months.  Held:  Petitioner's  convic- 
tion is  sustained. 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  Committee's  history 
and  the  repeated  extensions  of  Its  life,  as 
well  as  the  successive  appropriations  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  conduct  of 


Its  activities.  Its  legislative  authority  and 
that  of  the  Subcommittee  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry under  consideration  here  is  unassail- 
able: and  House  Rule  XI.  83d  Congress, 
which  defines  the  Committee's  authority, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  constitutionally  Infirm 
on  the  score  of  vagueness.  Watkins  v. 
United  States.  354  US    178.  distinguished. 

(a)  Rule  XI  has  a  "persuasive  gloss  of  leg- 
islative history"  which  shows  beyond  doubt 
that,  in  pursuance  of  its  legislative  concerns 
In  the  domain  of  "national  security."  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  clothed  the 
Committee  with  pervasive  authority  to  In- 
vestigate Communist  activities  In  this 
country. 

(b)  in  the  light  of  the  legislative  history. 
Rule  XI  cannot  be  construed  so  as  to  exclude 
the  field  of  education  from  the  Committee's 
compulsory  authority. 

2.  The  record  in  this  case  refutes  peti- 
tioner's contention  that  he  was  not  ade- 
quately apprised  of  the  pertinency  of  the 
Subcommittee's  questions  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  inquiry.  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  siip^a,  distinguished. 

3.  On  the  record  In  this  case,  the  balance 
between  the  individual  and  the  govern- 
mental Interests  here  at  stake  must  be  struck 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  the 
provisions  of  the  First  Amendment  were  not 
transgressed  by  the  Subcommittee's  inquiry 
Into  petitioner's  past  or  present  membership 
In  the  Communist  Party. 

(a)  Where  First  Amendment  rights  are 
asserted  to  bar  governmental  Interrogation, 
resolution  of  the  Issue  always  Involves  a  bal- 
ancing by  the  courts  of  the  competing  private 
and  public  interests  at  stake  in  the  p.ir- 
tlcular  circumstances  sho'wn. 

(b)  The  investigation  here  Involved  was 
related  to  a  valid  legislative  purpose,  since 
Congress  has  wide  power  to  legislate  in  the 
field  of  Communist  activity  In  this  Country 
and  to  conduct  appropriate  investigations 
in  aid  thereof. 

(c)  Investigatory  power  in  this  domain  is 
not  to  be  denied  Congress  solely  because  the 
field  of  education  is  involved,  and  the  record 
in  this  case  does  not  indicate  any  attempt 
by  the  Committee  to  inqvilre  into  the  con- 
tent of  academic  lectures  or  discussions,  but 
only  to  Investigate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Communist  Party  had  succeeded  in  infiltrat- 
ing into  otir  educational  Institutions  persons 
and  groups  committed  to  furthering  the 
Party's  alleged  objective  of  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  Siceezy  v.  ticu- 
Hampshire,  354   U.S.   234,  distinguished. 

(d)  On  the  record  In  this  case.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  true  objective  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Congress  was  purely  "ex- 
posure," rather  than  furtherance  of  a  valid 
legislative  purpose. 

(e)  The  record  is  barren  of  other  factors 
which  in  themselves  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Individual  interests  at  stake 
were  not  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 102  U.S.  App.  D.C.  217,  252  F.  2d  129, 
affirmed. 

Gib.^ori  V.  Florida  Legislative  Investigation 
Committee,  cert,  denied  360  U.S.  919  (1959.  : 
Ruling  below  (Fla.  Supreme  Court.  108  So. 
2d  729), 

NAACP  officers  called  as  witnesses  before 
Florida  legislative  committee  investigating 
subversives'  infiltration  of  race-relations  and 
education-reform  organizations  can  be  com- 
pelled to  have  NAACP  membership  lists 
available  at  committee  hearing.s  and  to  dis- 
close whether  persons  identified  as  Com- 
munists by  other  ■witnesses  are  members  of 
NAACP, 

Davis  V.  U.S.,  cert,  denied  361  US.  852.  919 
( 1959 )  :  RuUng  below  ( C.  A.  6,  269  F.  2d  357 ' . 

Defendant  was  convicted  of  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusal  to  answer  questions  of 
a  subcommittee  of  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Investigating  Commu- 
nist methods  of  Infiltration  In  education. 
The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
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trict  of  Michigan.  Southern  Division, 
rendered  Judgment  and  defendant  appealed. 
Th-  Court  of  Appeals  held.  Inter  alia,  that 
evidence  revealed  that  defendant  had  been 
apprised  of  the  object  of  the  inquiry  and 
that  committee  demanded  his  answers  not- 
withstanding   his    objection. 

Kimm  V.  Rosenberg,  affirming,  per  curiam. 
263  F.  2d  773.  363  US.  405  <1960)  :  Attorney 
General  had  discretion  to  suspend  deporta- 
tion, if  alien  had  proved  his  good  moral  char- 
acter for  preceding  tive  years  and  his  resi- 
dence In  the  US  .  for  seven  years  and  that  he 
was  not  a  subversive  alien;  alien  who  de- 
clined to  answer  any  questions  relating  to 
whether  he  was  or  ever  had  been  a  member 
of  Communist  Party  failed  affirmatively  to 
establish  his  good  moral  character  and  there- 
fore the  Immigration  authorities  properly 
held  him  Ineligible  for  suspension  of  de- 
portation. 

Niukkanen  v,  McAlexander.  affirming,  per 
curiam.  265  P.  2d  825.  362  U.S.  390  (I959i: 
rehearing  denied  363  US.  817;  Evidence  that 
alien  was  a  dues-paying,  card-carrying  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  for  at  least  two 
years  and  actively  participated  in  party 
councils,  and  w;is  considered  to  be  In  a  rela- 
tively high  regional  echelon  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  established  that  alien  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  within 
meaning  of  provision  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  that  an  alien  who.  after  entering  the 
United  States,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  shall  be  deported. 

MacKay  v.  McAlexander.  cert,  denied  362 
US.  961  "(1960):  Ruling  below  (C.  A.  9,  268 
P.    2d    35). 

Evidence  that  alien,  after  entering  the 
US  .  has  become  Communist  Party  member 
and  had  participated  in  Party  activities  from 
1934  until  at  least  1943  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish meaningful  political  association  render- 
ing him  deportable  under  Section  241(ai  (6) 
(c)  of  1952  Imnalgration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Pauling  v.  Eastland,  cert  denied  364  U.S. 
BOO  (  1960)  ;  Ruling  below  (C.  A.  D.  C,  288  P. 
2d   126). 

Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
witnesses'  suit  for  declaratory  Judgment  in- 
validating Subcomn^ittee's  order  for  pro- 
duction of  letters  from  those  who  obtained 
signatures  on  petitions  against  nuclear  tests 
does  not  present  Justiciable  controversy  cog- 
nizable by  Pederal  district  court. 

Board  of  Public  Education  School  Df<trict 
of  Philadelphia  v.  Wat.-ion.  cert,  denied  364 
US.  910  (1960 1  :  Ruling  below  (Supreme 
Court  of  Pa..  401  Pa.  62.  163  A.  2d  60).  The 
fact  that  regular  public  schoolteacher  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  alleged  associa- 
tion with  the  Communist  Party,  as  pro- 
pounded to  her  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  did  not  authorize 
her  discharge  as  a  teacher  on  ground  of  In- 
competency, even  though  she  mistakenly 
placed  reliance  on  the  First  Amendment 
rather  than  the  Fifth  Amendment  as  the 
basis  for  refus;U  to  answer. 

Board  of  Public  Education  School  District 
of  Philadelphia  v.  Intille.  cert,  denied  364 
VS.  910  (I960):  Ruling  below  (Supreme 
Court  of  Pa  .  401  Pa.   1,  163  A.  2d  420). 

Dismissal  of  teachers  who  had  asserted 
plea  of  Fifth  Amendments  protection  against 
self-incrimination  before  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, deprived  teachers  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  and  worked 
an  abridgment  by  State  action  of  same  Con- 
stitutional privilege  in  violation  of  Four- 
teenth Amendment 

McPhaut  V.  US  .  11960)  364  U.S.  372;  Re- 
hearing denied  364  US.  925: 

(From  the  Syllabus] 
Petitioner  was  convicted  under  2  U  SO. 
S  192  for  willful  failure  to  comply  with  a 
subpoena  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
commanding  him  to  produce  before  one  of 
its  Subcommittees  certain  records  of  the  Civil 


Rights  Congress  The  evidence  showed: 
Before  issuance  of  the  subpoena,  the  Sub- 
committee had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  was  a  subversive  or- 
ganization and  that  petitioner  was  its  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  At  the  hearing,  the  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Subcommittee  e.\plained  that 
Detroit  is  a  vital  defense  area  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  Investigate 
Communist  activities  there.  When  asked 
whether  he  would  produce  the  documents 
called  for  by  the  subpoena,  petitioner  stated 
flatly  that  he  would  not.  Neither  at  tlie 
hearing  nor  at  his  trial  did  petitioner  deny 
the  e.xistence  of  the  records  or  his  ability  to 
produce  them.  He  based  his  refusal  upon 
a  claim  of  his  privilege  under  the  Fifth 
Ainendment.  Held:  The  conviction  Is  sus- 
st. lined. 

(a)  The  Government's  proof  at  the  trial 
established  a  prim  i  facie  ca.se  of  willful  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  subpoena;  and.  In- 
asmuch as  petitioner  neither  advised  the 
Subcommittee  that  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  records  nor  atempted  to  Introduce 
at  his  trial  any  evidence  of  his  inability  to 
produce  them,  the  trial  court  was  Justified  In 
concluding  and  in  charging  the  Jury  that  the 
records  called  for  by  the  subpoena  were  in 
existence  and  under  petitioner's  control  at 
the  time  the  subpoena  was  served  upon  him. 

(b)  The  Fifth  Amendment  did  not  excu.se 
petitioner  from  producing  the  records,  since 
records  held  in  a  representative  rather  than 
in  a  personal  capacity  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  the  personal  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 

(c)  The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  records  called  for  by  the  subpoena 
were  [K-rtinent  to  the  Inquiry. 

(di  The  subpoena  was  not  so  broad  as  to 
constitute  an  unreasonable  search  and  sei- 
zure in  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

272  P.  2d  627.  affirmed. 

Uphaus  V.  Wjjman,  Appeal  Dismissed  for 
want  of  Jurisdiction.  364  US.  388;  applica- 
tion for  ball  denied  364  U.S.  802:  Ruling  be- 
low (Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  159 
A.  2d  160). 

Expiration  of  subversive  activity  law  pro- 
vision under  which  State  Legislature's 
subversive-activity  Committee  had  sub- 
poenaed vacation  resort's  guest  registrations 
and  correspondence  with  its  speakers  did  not 
deprive  state  court  of  Jurisdiction  to  find 
resort's  director  in  contempt  for  failure  to 
comply  with  such  subpoena. 

Sheilon  v.  Tucker.  364  US.  479  (1960i  :  An 
Arkansas  statute  requiring  every  teacher,  as 
a  condition  of  employment  in  a  state-sup- 
ported school  or  college,  to  file  annually  an 
affidavit  listing  without  limitation  every  or- 
ganization to  which  he  has  belonged  or  reg- 
ularly contributed  wUhln  the  tive  preceding 
years  Is  Invalid,  in  that  it  deprives  teachers 
of  their  right  of  assoclational  freedom  pro- 
tected by  the  Due  Process  Cl.uise  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  from  invasion  by 
State  action. 

Borrow  v  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, cert,  denied  364  US.  892  ( 1960  i  ;  Re- 
hearing denied  364  US.  939  (19011:  Ruling 
below  (C    A.  D.  C  .  285  F.  2d  666). 

Petitioner  applied  for  renewal  of  his  radio 
operator's  license,  and  In  connection  there- 
with refused  to  nil  otit  questions  relating  to 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or 
membership  In  groups  that  advocated  the 
violent  overthrow  of  ilie  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  F  C.  C  determined  that  renewal  of 
applicant's  license  would  not  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  dismissed  the  application.  This 
was  approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Wilkm.'son  v    U  S..  365  U  S   399  (1961  )  : 

(From  the  Svllabus] 
Summoned  to  testify  before  a  Subcommit- 
tee  of   the   House   of   Representatives   Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  which  was 
investigating    Communist    infiltration    into 


basic  industries  In  the  South  and  Communist 
Party  propaganda  activities  in  the  South, 
petitioner  refused  to  answer  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  then  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  did  not  claim  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination  but  con- 
tended tliat  the  Subcommittee  was  without 
lawful  authority  to  Interrogate  him  and  that 
its  questioning  violated  his  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment  For  refusing  to  answer, 
he  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  2  U.S.C 
§  192.  wliicli  m.tkes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  summoned  as  a  witness  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  a  committee  thereof 
to  refuse  to  answer  any  question  pertinent 
to  the  question  under  inquiry.  Held:  Peti- 
tioner's conviction  is  sustained. 

1.  Tlie  Committee's  Investigation  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  Into  basic  industries  In 
the  South  and  Communist  propaganda  ac- 
tivities In  the  South  was  clearly  authorized 
by  the  Congres.s.  Barcnblatt  v.  United 
s'tiites.  360  US    109. 

2.  On  this  record,  it  cannot  be  said  that, 
in  questioning  petitioner,  the  Subcommittee 
was  not  pursuing  a  valid  legislative  purpose 

(a)  Petitioner's  contention  that  the  Sub- 
committees sole  reason  for  Interrogating 
iilm  was  to  subject  him  to  public  censure, 
harassment  and  exposure  becatise  of  his  op- 
position to  the  existence  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  is  not  supported  by  the 
record. 

(  b)  It  is  not  for  this  Court  to  speculate  as 
to  the  motives  that  may  have  prompted  the 
decision  of  individual  members  of  the  Sub- 
comniittce  to  summon  petitioner,  since  their 
motives  alone  would  net  vitiate  an  investi- 
gation th  :t  was  serving  a  legislative  purpose. 

(C)  Petitioner  was  not  summoned  to  ap- 
pear as  a  result  of  an  indiscriminate  dragnet 
procedure,  lacking  in  probable  cause  for  be- 
lie; that  he  possessed  information  which 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee,  since 
the  Subcommittee  had  reason  to  believe 
when  it  summoned  him  that  he  was  an  ac- 
tive Communist  leader  engaged  primarily  In 
propaganda  activities. 

3  The  question  whether  petitioner  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
perunent  to  a  subject  under  inquiry. 

4  Petitioner  was  clearly  apprised  of  the 
pertinency  of  the  question  when  he  was  di- 
rected to  answer  ;t. 

5.  The  Subcommittee's  interrogation  of  pe- 
titioner did  not  violate  his  rights  under  the 
Fir.st  Amendmont.  Barcnblatt  v.  United 
State-;.  360  U.S.  109. 

(a)  It  was  not  unlawful  for  the  Committee 
to  investigate  petitioner's  conduct,  even 
thoui;li  he  may  have  been  engaged,  at  the 
moment,  in  public  criticism  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  attempting  to  Influence  public 
opinion  In   favor  of  abolishing  It 

ibi  The  Subcommittee's  legitimate  legis- 
lative interest  w.is  not  the  activity  in  whicli 
petitioner  might  have  been  engaged  at  tlie 
time,  but  in  the  manipulation  and  Infiltra- 
tioii  of  activities  and  organizations  by  per- 
sons advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

272  P.  2d  783.  alTirmed. 

Bradcn  v    U.S..  365  U.S.  431   (1961): 
I  Prom  the  Syllabus] 

Summoned  to  testify  before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amencan  Activities,  which  was 
ln\estigailng  Communist  Infiltration  Into 
baiic  industries  in  the  South  and  Commu- 
nist Party  propaganda  activities  in  the  South, 
petitioner  r^'-fused  to  answer  many  of  the 
questions  directed  to  him.  He  did  not  claim 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination  but 
contended  that  the  questions  were  not  perti- 
nent to  a  question  under  inquiry  by  the  Sub- 
committee and  that  its  questioning  violated 
his  right-s  under  the  First  Amendment.  For 
refusing  to  answer,  he  was  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  2  U  S  C.  §  192.  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  summoned  as  a 
witness    by    either    House   of   Congress   or   a 
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committee  thereof  to  refuse  to  answer  any 
question  pertinent  to  the  question  under 
inquiry.  Held:  Petitioner's  conviction  Is  sus- 
tained. 

1.  On  the  record,  the  subjects  under  inves- 
tigation by  the  Subcommittee  when  petition- 
er was  interrogated  were  Communist  infiltra- 
tion into  basic  southern  Industries  and  Com- 
munist Party  propaganda  activities  in  the 
South;  the  Subcommittee's  investigation  of 
these  subjects  was  authorized  by  Congress: 
the  interrogation  was  pertinent  to  a  question 
under  Subcommittee  Inquiry;  and  petition- 
er was  fully  apprised  of  Its  pertinency.  Wil- 
kinson V.  United  States,  ante. 

2.  The  Subcommittee's  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  petitioner  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  at  the  instant  when 
he  affixed  his  signature  to  a  letter  urging  op- 
position to  certain  bills  in  Congress  did  not 
violate  his  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Barcnblatt  v.  United  States.  360  U.S. 
109. 

3.  It  was  the  province  of  the  Court,  and 
not  of  the  Jury,  to  decide  whether  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Subcommittee  were  per- 
tinent to  tlie  subject  under  Inquiry.  Sin- 
clair V.  United  State.';.  279  U.S.  263. 

4.  That,  in  refusing  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, petitioner  relied  upon  his  understand- 
ing of  previous  decisions  of  this  Court  was 
no  defense.     Sinclair  v.  United  States,  supra. 

272  P.  2d  653,  affirmed. 

Thompson  v.  Whit  tier.  365  U.S.  465  I  1961)  : 
Appeal  dismissed  because  case  does  not  arise 
under  28  U.S.C  5  2282  and  therefore  cannot 
be  appealed  directly  to  Supreme  Court  un- 
der 28  U.S.C.  5  1253. 

Ruling  below  (U.S.D.C.,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 185  P.  Supp.  306). 

Communist  Party  member's  domestic 
speeches  and  writings  criticizing  United 
States  participation  in  Korean  War  and  sug- 
gesting "mass  action"  to  "halt  police  state" 
constituted  "rendering  assistance  to  enemy" 
justifying  forfeiture,  under  38  U.S.C.  5  3504, 
of  his  non-service-connected  disability  bene- 
fits based  on  his  World  War  II  Army  service. 

In  re  Ana.staplo.  366  U.S.  82  (1961):  Re- 
fusal of  applicant  for  admission  to  Illinois 
bar  to  answer  question  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  Communist  Party  or  any  subver- 
sive organization  on  U.S.  Attorney  General's 
list  justified  local  examining  committee's 
denial  of  his  application,  notwithstanding 
absence  of  any  evidence  Unking  applicant 
with  any  such  organizations. 

Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California.  366 
U.S.  36  (1961)  :  California  Committee  of  Bar 
Examiners  properly  denied  certification  to 
applicant  who  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  Communist  Party  membership  after 
having  been  warned  that  refusal  to  answer 
pertinent  questions  would  be  ground  for 
rejecting  his  application. 

Slagle  v.  Ohio.  366  U.S.  259  (1961):  Peti- 
tioners summoned  to  appear  before  the  Ohio 
Un-American  Activities  Commission  refused 
to  answer  any  question.s  relying  upon  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  of  both 
the  Ohio  and  United  States  Constitutions. 
In  some  Instances  petitioners'  objections 
were  sustained  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  other  instances,  petitioners  re- 
fused despite  direitions  to  answer  and 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  Ohio  im- 
munity statute. 

In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Ju.i^.tlce  Whittaker  the 
Court  affirmed  in  part  and  reversed  in  part. 
It  sustained  the  convictions  based  upon  re- 
fusals to  answer  qviestions  which  the  Com- 
mission directed  to  be  answered.  It  reversed 
the  convictions  where  tliere  was  no  such 
direction,  saying  that  to  hold  them  guilty  of 
c  mtempt  in  these  circumstances  "would 
deeply  offend  traditional  notions  of  fair  play 
and  deprive  them  of  due  process." 

Communist  Party  v.  Control  Board.  367 
U.S.  1  (1961)  :  In  this  case  the  Court,  divid- 
ing 5-to-4,  affirmed  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  declaring  the  Com- 


munist Party  a  communist-action  organiza- 
tion requiring  it  to  register  under  section  7 
of  the  Act,  50  U.S.C.  786.  The  opinion  for 
the  majority,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, held  the  registration  requirements  of 
section  7  were  not  unconstitutional  as  a  bill 
of  attainder,  a  restraint  on  freedom  of  speech 
or  association,  an  impairment  of  the  right 
against  self-incrimination,  or  a  denial  of  due 
process.  It  refused  on  grounds  that  It  was 
prematurely  raised  to  pass  on  the  claim  that 
the  provisions  of  that  section  requiring  Party 
officers  to  sign  and  file  registration  state- 
ments  subjects   them   to  self-incrimination. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  dissent,  stated  that 
the  existence  of  numerous  non-constltutlonal 
issues  precluded  passing  up>on  those  con- 
taining constitutional  elements,  but  that 
having  "entered  the  area"  the  Court  should 
have  decided  the  question  "whether  the  Act 
violates  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination."  He  thought  It 
did. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  based  his  dissent  on  1st 
Amendment  grounds.  Mr  Justice  Douglas 
found  the  prohibition  against  self-incrimi- 
nation controlling  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan. 

Scales  V.  United  States.  367  U.S.  203  ( 1961 )  ; 
Petitioner  was  convicted  under  the  member- 
ship clause  of  the  Smith  Act,  18  U.S.C.  2385. 
which  makes  it  a  felony  to  knowingly  acquire 
or  hold  membership  in  any  organization  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force  or  violence.  The  indictment  charged 
that  from  January  1946  to  the  date  of  its 
filing  In  1954  the  Communist  Party  was  such 
an  organization  and  that  petitioner  was  a 
member  with  knowledge  of  the  Party's  illegal 
purposes  and  a  specific  intent  to  accomplish 
overthrow  "as  speedily  as  circumstances 
would  permit." 

The  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  wTiting  for 
the  majority,  affirmed  the  conviction.  It 
denied  petitioner's  contentions  that  the 
n-,embership  clause  was  repe.iled'  by  section 
4(f)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  64 
Stat.  987,  50  U.S.C.  781  et  seq,,  saying  that 
U  applied  to  active  membership  by  one  hav- 
ing the  requisite  knowledge  and  intent.  In 
the  words  of  the  Court:  "Section  4(f)  pro- 
vides that  membership  or  office-holding  in  a 
Communist  organization  shall  not  consti- 
tut-e  per  se  a  violation  of  sut>sectlon  (a)  or 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  of  any 
otlier  criminal  statute."  Petitioner  would 
most  plainly  be  correct  if  the  statute  under 
which  he  was  indicted  purported  to  pro- 
scribe membership  In  Communist  organiza- 
tions, as  such,  and  to  punish  membership 
per  se  in  an  organization  engaging  In  pro- 
scribed advocacy.  But  the  membership 
clause  of  the  Smith  Act  on  Its  face,  much 
less  as  we  construe  It  In  this  case,  does  not 
do  this,  for  it  neither  proscribes  membership 
in  Communist  organizations,  as  such,  but 
only  in  organizations  engaging  in  advocacy 
of  violent  overthrow,  nor  punishes  member- 
ship in  that  kind  of  organisiation  except  as 
cue  'knowing  the  purposes  thereof,'  and,  as 
we  have  Interpreted  the  clause  with  a  specific 
irtent  to  further  those  purposes.  We  have 
also  held  that  the  proscribed  membership 
must  be  active,  and  not  nominal,  passive  or 
theoretical." 

The  Court  rejected  petitioner's  conten- 
tion tliat  the  clause  was  violative  of  due 
process.  It  reiterated  that  the  statute 
reached  only  "active"  members  having  also 
guilty  knowledge  and  intent,  thus  prevent- 
ing "a  conviction  on  what  otherwise  might 
be  regarded  as  merely  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  alleged  criminal  enterprise, 
unaccompanied  by  any  significant  action  In 
its  support  or  any  commitment  to  undertake 
such  action." 

Membership  in  a  group  engaged  in  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force  and  violence  was  not  a  constitutionally 
protected  area  under  the  1st  Amendment. 

Finally,  the  Court  held  that  the  evidence 


established  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
engaged  in  an  "advocacy  of  action"  to  over- 
throw the  government 

In  dissent,  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated  that 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  dissent 
that  section  4if  i  barred  prosecutions  under 
the  membership  clause  of  the  Smith  Act  and 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  dissent  that  the  1st 
Amendment  forbade  legislation  outlawing 
membership  in  a  political  organization  In 
addition,  he  suggested  tJiat  the  statute  was 
"at  best,  unconstitutionally  vague  and.  at 
worst,  ex  post  facto."  He  criticized  the  ma- 
jority who  in  employing  the  "balancing 
test"  .  .  .  "balanced  away  the  protections  of 
the  1st  Amendment," 

Nolo  v.  United  States.  367  US.  290  (1961)  : 
Petitioner  was  convicted  of  violating  the 
membership  clause  of  the  Smith  Act  which 
makes  It  a  felony  to  knowingly  hold  or  ac- 
quire membership  in  any  organization  advo- 
cating the  forceful  or  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government.  The  court,  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  reversed  the 
conviction  on  grounds  that  the  evidence  was 
insufficient  to  show  that  the  Communist 
Party  to  which  petitioner  belonged,  advo- 
cated the  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
means  of  force  and  violence.  It  stated:  "We 
held  in  Yate.^.  and  we  reiterate  now.  that  the 
mere  abstract  teaching  of  Communist  theory. 
Including  the  teaching  of  the  moral  pro- 
priety or  even  moral  necessity  for  a  resort 
to  force  and  violence,  is  not  the  same  as 
preparing  a  group  lor  violent  action  and 
steering  it  to  such  action. 

"There  must  be  some  substantial  direct  or 
circumstantial  evidence  of  a  call  to  violence 
now  or  in  the  future  which  is  both  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  sufficiently  pervasive  to 
lend  color  to  the  otherwise  ambiguous  theo- 
retical material  regarding  Communist  Party 
teaching,  and  to  justify  the  inference  that 
such  a  call  to  violence  may  fairly  be  imputed 
to  the  Party  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  to 
some  narrow  segment  of  it" 

In  a  separate  concurrence.  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  and  The  Chief  Justice,  said  they 
would  have  remanded  with  directions  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment  because  the  prosecution 
was  barred  by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

Mr  Justice  Black  and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
in  separate  individual  concurring  opinions 
stated  that  they  would  have  reversed  on  Ist 
Amendment  grounds  of  free  speecli.  pre.'^s 
and  assembly. 

Communist  Party  v.  Cathcru'ood.  367  U.S. 
389  ( 1961  )  :  The  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner  terminated  petitioner's  regis- 
tration and  liability  for  state  taxation  as 
employers  under  the  state's  unemployment 
insurance  law.  Tlie  action  was  based  on 
respondents  belief  that  this  was  required  by 
the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat. 
775.  50  US  C.  841-844.  which  provides  In 
pertinent  part  that  the  Commtuiist  Party 
and  any  of  its  successors  "are  not  entitled  to 
any  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
attendant  upon  legal  bodies  created  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof."  The  effect  of 
the  termination  was  to  increase  the  tax  rate. 

The  Court  reversed  the  Judgment  and  re- 
manded the  case  for  determination  in  light 
of  its  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  writing 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  held  that  the  Act  did 
not  require  exclusion  of  the  petitioners  from 
New  York's  unemployment  compensation 
system.  He  pointed  out  that  notwithstand- 
ing Its  enactment,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice had  continued  to  collect  taxes  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  A  con- 
trary holding,  the  Court  stated,  raised  ques- 
tions of  serious  constitutional  mt^ment.  as 
well  as  paving  the  way  for  "conflicting  state 
and  federal  administrative  interpretations  of 
a  federal  statute." 

Deutch  V.  United  Stales.  367  US  456 
(1961)  :  This  case  involved  the  reversal  of  a 
conviction  of  contempt  of  Congress,  because 
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the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  establish 
that  Che  questions  the  defendant  refused  to 
answer  concerning  communist  Infiltration  of 
educational  Institutions  were  pertinent  to 
the  matters  under  inquiry  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Un-Amencan  Activities  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  writing  for  the 
majority.  Siud:  'One  element  of  the  offense 
was  the  pertinence  to  tlie  subject  matter  un- 
der inquiry  of  ihe  questions  the  petitioner 
refused  to  answer.  We  hold,  as  a  matter  of 
:aw.  that  there  was  a  failure  of  such  proof 
in  tills  case." 

In  a  dissent  In  which  he  was  Joined  by 
Mr.  Justice  Frankiurter.  Mr.  Ju.stice  Harlan 
stated  lh.it  the  majority  took  an  overly 
ii-Lrrow  view  of  the  pertinency  requirement. 

Mr.  Justice  VVhittaker.  Joliied  by  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  also  dissented.  He  said  that 
petitioner  failed  to  complain  of  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  subject  under  inquiry,  and 
that  at  least  three  questions  which  he  re- 
fused to  answer  were,  on  their  face,  pertinent 
to  the  Inquiry  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Killian  v.  United  State'!,  368  U.S.  231 
(1961):  The  defendant  was  convicted  un- 
der 18  U.SC.  1001  for  filing  a  false  non- 
communist  affidavit  With  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  under  29  USC.  159ih),  and 
the  Cotirt  split  5  to  4  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  trial  Judge's  charge  properly  In- 
structed the  Jury  as  to  "membership"  In  or 
'■affiliation"  with  the  Communist  Party.  A 
niajority  of  the  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Whittaker,  approved  the  instruction 
against  a  challenge  that  it  allowed  a  subjec- 
tive rather  than  objective  test  to  show 
membership  or  affiliation.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
dissented,  declaring  It  unconstitutional  Uj 
create  a  crime  from  the  Imposition  of  a  "test 
oath."  Mr.  Ju.stice  Douglas,  Joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Black,  criticized 
the  majority  for  not  following  American 
Communu'ation:i  Association  v.  Douiis.  339 
U.S.  382.  which  held  that  the  non-communist 
affidavit  requirement  contemplated  a  belief 
in  the  Illegal  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  he  concluded  that  the  trial  Judge 
should  have  given  an  instruction  requiring 
the  Jury  to  find  the  defendant's  connection 
with  the  Party  to  be  a  "relationship  based  on 
the  illegal  purpose  or  objective."  Also  dis- 
senting. Mr.  Justice  Brennan  wrote  that  the 
given  Instructions  as  to  membership  or  af- 
filiation were  "too  free-wheeling  and  open- 
ended  to  be  pernalssible  descriptions  of 
factual  phenomena.  . .  ." 

The  Judgment  was  vacated  and  the  cause 
remanded  to  the  District  Court  for  deter- 
mination whether  F.B.I,  notes  of  oral  re- 
ports made  to  It  by  an  informer  had  been 
destroyed  before  the  trial  and  thus  were 
not  physically  available  under  the  Jencks 
Act,  18  U  S.C.  3500  (production  of  docu- 
ments), and  whether  Information  obtain- 
able from  informers'  receipts  for  payments 
was  available  to  the  defense  by  other  means. 

Cramp  V.  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  368 
U.S.  278  (1961)  :  In  this  case  the  Court  sus- 
tained a  school  teacher's  challenge  of  a 
Florida  statute  requiring  all  public  em- 
ployees on  pain  of  dismissal  to  sign  an  affi- 
davit stating  in  part  "that  I  have  not  and 
will  not  lend  aid.  support,  advice,  counsel 
or  influence  to  the  Communist  Party."  The 
opmioti  of  the  Court  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  held  that  the  statvite  was  so  vagtie 
and  ambiguous  as  to  deprive  the  plaintiff 
of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  It  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  "provision  is  completely  lacking  In  .  .  . 
terms  of  objective  measurement,"  and  that 
the  vagueness  was  further  aggravated  where, 
as  here,  the  statute  In  question  operates  to 
l!ihibit  the  exercise  of  individual  freedoms 
affirmatively  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

.•'lo.'itrand  V.  Little,  368  U.S.  436  (1962): 
Ti:is  case  Involved  a  Washington  statute  re- 
quiring each  state  employee  to  swear  that 
he  was  not  a  "subversive  person",  defined  as 
one   actually  seeking   to  overthrow,   destroy 


or  alter  the  government  by  revolution,  vio- 
lence or  force.  In  a  per  curiam  opinion  the 
appeal  was  dismissed  for  want  of  a  sub- 
stantial feder..l  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  dissent  pointed  out 
that  the  Court's  disposition  of  the  case  es- 
tablish.cd  the  fact  that  the  appellants— pro- 
fessors at  the  aUite  university — were  entitled 
to  a  hearing  before  t>el!ig  dismissed  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath,  but  left  unanswered 
the  question  of  their  First  Amendment  right 
of  free  speech.  Noting  that  revolutionary 
alteration  of  government  may  be  successfully 
accomplished  through  means  other  than 
those  involving  force,  he  indicated  that  It 

was  nrgtiable  that  "a  'revolution'  that  oper- 
ates through  the  route  of  coixsiltutlonal 
amtndineut  would  ...  be  in  keeping  with 
our  ideas  of  freedom  of  belief  and  expres- 
sion." 

Russell  V.  United  States.  369  U.S.  749 
(1962):  In  this  opinion,  dealing  with  six 
cases  consolidated  by  the  Court  for  deci- 
sion on  a  single  point,  the  Court  reversed 
convictions  for  contempt  of  Congress  be- 
cause the  Indictments  failed  to  state  the 
subject  under  investigation  by  the  congres- 
sional subcommittees  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
fendants' interrogation. 

Appellants  were  convicted  under  2  U.SC. 
192.  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a 
congressional  witness  to  refuse  to  unsv.er 
any  question  under  inquiry."  Two  cases 
came  in  connection  with  hearings  before  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Committee  en  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  other  four  from 
hearings  held  by  the  Internal  Secinity  Sub- 
committee of  tlif  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. In  every  instance  the  indictments  al- 
leged that  the  questions  which  the  witnesses 
refused  to  answer  "were  pertinent  to  the 
question  under  inquiry."  but  they  f:uled  to 
identify  the  subject  under  inquiry  when  the 
wi!  ness  w:is  interrogated. 

The  opinion  of  Uie  Court,  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stei.vart.  noted  that  the  congression- 
al debate  on  the  sUitute  originally  enacted 
in  1857  showed  that  the  courts  were  to  delor- 
niiue  the  preliminary  question  of  pertinen- 
cy. Tlie  Court  said  that  "the  obvious  first 
step  In  determining  whether  the  questions 
asked  were  pertinent  to  the  subject  luider 
Inquiry  is  to  ascertain  what  thai  subject 
was."  It  stated  that  the  sufficiency  of  an 
indictment  is  to  be  measured  by  two  criteria; 
(11  it  must  "contain  the  elenen's  of  the 
offense  intended  to  be  charged,  'and  suffi- 
ciently apprise  the  defendant  of  what  he 
must  be  prep;ired  to  meet.'  "  and  (2)  it  must 
show  "to  what  extent  he  may  plead  a  former 
acquittal  or  conviction"  in  the  event  "any 
other  proceedings  are  taken  against  him  for 
a  similar  offense."  The  indictments  in  ques- 
tion mt  I  Uie  second  criteria,  but  failed  to 
meet  the  first  in  that  they  "failed  to  fuffi- 
ciently  apprise  the  defendant  'of  what  he 
must  be  prepared  to  meet.' "  The  Court 
stated  that  "the  very  core  of  crini.li^.ahty  un- 
der 2  US  C.  192  is  pertinency  to  the  subject 
under  inquiry  of  the  question  which  the  de- 
fend.int  refused  to  answer.  What  the  sub- 
ject actu:illy  was,  therefore,  is  central  to 
every  prosecution  under  the  statute.  ...  A 
cryptic  form  of  indictment  in  cases  of  this 
kind  requires  the  defendant  to  go  to  trial 
with  the  chief  issue  undefined.  It  en.ab'.cs 
his  conviction  to  re.st  on  one  point  and  the 
affirmance  to  rest  on  another.  It  gives  the 
prosecution  free  hand  on  appeal  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  of  proof  by  surmise  or  conjecture." 

Tlie  majority  rejected  the  government's 
contention  that  the  deficiency  in  the  indict- 
ments could  have  been  cured  by  bills  of  par- 
ticulars. It  declared  that  It  was  a  settled 
rule  that  a  bill  of  particulars  cannot  save 
an  invalid  indictment.  "When  Congress  pro- 
vided that  no  one  could  be  prosecuted  under 
2  U.SC.  192  except  upon  an  indictment,  Con- 
gress made  the  basic  decision  that  only  a 
grand  jury  could  determine  whether  a  person 
should  be  held  to  answer  in  a  criminal  trial 


for  refusing  to  give  testimony  pertinent  to  a 
question  under  congressional  committee  in- 
quiry. A  grand  Jtuy,  in  order  to  make  that 
ultimate  determination,  must  necessarily  de- 
termine what  the  question  under  inquiry 
was.  To  allow  the  prosecutor,  or  the  court, 
to  make  a  subsequent  guess  as  to  what  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  grand  Jury  at  the  time 
they  returned  the  indictment  would  deprive 
the  defendant  of  a  basic  protection  which 
the  guaranty  of  the  intervention  of  a  grand 
Jury  was  designed  to  secure.  For  a  defendant 
could  then  be  convicted  on  the  basis  of  facts 
not  found  by.  and  perhaps  not  even  present- 
ed to.  the  trrand  Jury  which  Indicted  him." 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  stated  that  because  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  investigation,  "no  indict- 
ment, however  drawn,  could  ...  be  sustained 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Ftrst  Amend- 
ment." The  Justice  reasoned  that  "inquiry 
Is  precluded  where  the  matter  Investigated 
Is  one  on  which  'no  valid  legislation'  can  be 
enacted."  Since  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
vides tliat  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Investi- 
gation was  plainly  unconstitutional. 

In  a  separate  dissenting  opinion.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  criticized  the  majority,  saying  that 
by  "fastening  upon  indictment  forms  under 
§  192  Its  superficial  luminosity  requirement" 
the  Ci5urt  Wits  Impairing  "the  informing  pro- 
cedures o''  the  Con5;ress  by  encouragitig  con- 
tumacy before  its  committees."  The  Justice 
concluded  by  sugsjesting  that  perhaps  the 
time  had  come  to  restore  "the  orl.jinal  prac- 
tice of  utilizing  the  coercive  sanction  of  con- 
tempt proceedings  at  the  bar  of  the  House." 

In  another  dissenting  opinion.  Mr  Justice 
H.irlan.  joined  by  Mr.  .Juslice  Clark,  charged 
that  the  majority  ruling  "unless  confined  to 
contempt  of  Congress  cases  bids  f;ur  to  throv/ 
the  federal  courts  back  to  an  era  of  criminal 
Pleading  from  which  It  was  thought  they 
had  finally  emerged.  ...  To  me  It  seems 
clear  that  even  under  these  cases  (cited  by 
the  majority],  decided  long  before  Rule  7(ci 
I  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure] ciune  into  being,  the  'pertinency'  alle- 
gations of  the  present  indictments  would 
have  been  sufficient." 

Silbcr  v.  United  States.  370  US  717  (1962)  : 
In  this  case  the  Court  reversed  a  conviction 
based  on  an  indictment  Identical  to  those 
held  defective  in  the  Russell  case,  supra. 

Gibson  V.  Florida  Legislative  Commis'<ion, 
372  US.  539  (1963)  :  Appellant  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Miami  branch  of  the  N  A.A  C  P. 
and  custodian  of  its  membersiiip  records. 
The  legislative  committee  was  investigating 
the  possibility  of  Conamunist  Infiltration 
Into  the  organization.  Petitioner  refused  to 
produce  the  membership  records,  but  he  did 
volunteer  to  answer  questions  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  pe:sonal  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bership. When  given  the  names  and  shown 
photographs  of  persons  jirevlously  Identifled 
as  Communists  or  members  of  Communist 
front  or  affiliated  organizations,  he  said  he 
could  associate  none  of  them  with  the 
N..AAC.P.  Appellant's  refusal  to  produce 
Ills  organization's  membership  lists  wa.s 
based  on  Uie  ground  that  to  oring  the  lists 
to  the  hearing  and  to  utilize  them  as  the 
basis  of  his  testimony  would  interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  Fourteenth  Amendment 
associational  rights  of  members  ,ind  prospec- 
tive members  of  the  N.A  A  C,P.  He  was  ad- 
Judged  In  contempt  by  a  state  court  and 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and 
fined  $1200.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
sustained   the   conviction. 

Tlie  CoiiTt.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  writing  for 
the  majority,  reversed  the  conviction.  The 
Cotirt  S.IW  the  question  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing "conflict  between  individual  rights 
of  free  speech  and  association  and  govern- 
mental Interest  In  conducting  legislative  in- 
vestigations." It  distinguished  the  case  from 
Uplias  V.  Wyman,  360  U.S.  72;  Barenblatt  v. 
United   States.   360    U.S.    109;    Wilkinson    v. 
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United  States,  365  U.S.  399;  and  Bradin  v. 
United  States.  365  U.S.  431.  all  of  which  up- 
held the  legislative  right  or  inqtiiry.  The 
Court  said  that  these  cases  concerned  "the 
Witness'  oun  past  or  present  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  which  supported  his 
conviction.  .  .  .  The  very  re-=;ults  In  those 
cases  were  founded  on  the  holding  that  the 
Communist  Party  Is  not  an  ordinary  or  legit- 
imate political  party  .  .  .  and  that,  because 
of  Its  particular  nature,  membership  therein 
Is  itsclj  a  permissible  subject  of  regulation 
and  legislative  scrutiny.  In  the  instant  case 
however,  it  was  not  alleged  Communists  who 
were  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  and 
It  was  not  discovery  of  tlieir  membership  m 
that  party  whicli  w.is  the  otaje.-t  of  tlie  leg- 
islative inquiry.  Rfther.  it  was  the  N.A. AC. P. 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

The  Court  noted  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  neither  the  Miami  branch  nor  the 
parent  organization  was  a  Communist  orga- 
nization. On  the  contrary,  the  association 
had  taken  steps  to  keep  Communists  from 
being  members  as  evidenced  by  the  f.ict  that 
since  1950  It  had  adopted  resolutions  barring 
Communists  from  being  members.  Thus,  un- 
like the  earlier  cases,  the  Committee  did  not 
seek  Information  as  to  whether  petitioner  or 
any  other  persons  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party:  Instead,  the  inquiry  was  di- 
rected toward  making  petitioner  disclose 
whether  other  persons  were  members  of  the 
NA.A.C.P..  an  admittedly  lawful  organization. 
Having  failed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  its 
demands  or  to  demonstrate  a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interest  essential  to  suppo.n  direct 
Inquiry  Into  the  membership  records,  the 
Court  concluded  that  it  was  an  unjustified 
and  unwarranted  Intrusion  "  into  the  mem- 
bers constitutionally  protected  rights  to  free 
and  private  association. 

In  a  separate  concutTence.  Mr  Justice 
Black  said  that  he  would  have  rested  the  de- 
cision on  the  ground  that  the  inquiry  was 
"a  direct  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  associ- 
ation of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  its  mem- 
bers." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  a  concurring  opinion 
declared  that  in  his  view,  "government  is  not 
only  powerless  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
membership  in  a  lawful  organization:  it  Is 
also  precluded  from  probing  the  intima- 
cies ...  of  such  groups  .  .  .  regardless  of  the 
legislative  purpose  sought  to  be  saved." 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  joined  by  Mr.  Juslice 
White  dissenting,  said  that  he  could  see  no 
distinction  between  a  legislative  Investiga- 
tion of  Communist  infiltration  of  organiza- 
tions and  Communist  activity  of  organiza- 
tions. The  dissent  also  found  no  serious  con- 
stitutional question  of  Interference  with  free- 
dom of  association — the  committee  merely 
wanted  to  use  the  membership  records  as  an 
aid  to  refresh  the  petitioner's  recollection 
of  N.A.A.C.P.  members. 

In  a  separate  dissenting  opinion.  Mr  Jus- 
tice White  said  that  the  majority  opinion 
represented  a  marked  departure  from  Baren- 
blatt and  that  Its  effect  would  be  to  hamper 
effective  legislative  Inquiry  into  Communist 
infiltration  of  legitimate  organizations. 

Quinones  v.  Kennedy,  374  U.S.  469  (1963)  : 
Petitioner,  an  alien  long  resident  in  this 
country,  was  a  dues-paying  member  of  a 
club  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Los  Angeles 
between  either  late  1948  and  early  1949  or 
the  end  of  1950  and  early  1951.  The  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallzation  Service  ordered 
him  deported  under  section  241(a)  (6)  (C)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
66  Stat.  163,  204-204,  8  U.SC.  1251  (a)(6) 
|C).  The  evidence  at  the  hearing  consisted 
solely  of  the  testimony  of  two  government 
witnesses,  petitioner  having  chosen  to  In- 
troduce no  evidence. 

The  Court  reversed  the  deportation  on 
grounds  that  the  government  had  not  sus- 
tained the  burden  of  showing  that  petitioner 
was  meanlngrfuUy  associated  with  the  Party. 


The  case  was  controlled  by  Gv'i--cn  v. 
Press.  347  U.S.  522,  528  (1954)".  which  held 
that  deportability  on  the  ground  of  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  turns  on  whether  the 
alien  was  "aware  that  he  was  joining  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Communist  Party 
which  operates  as  a  distinct  and  active  po- 
litical organization  .  .  ."  and  Roualdt  v. 
Pcrfetto.  355  US  115.  120  (1957)  which  held 
that  an  alien  must  have  had  a  "meaningful 
association"  with  the  Communist  Party  in 
order  to  be  deportable. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Gold- 
berg, the  Court  said  that  the  evidence  was 
"extremely  insubstantial  in  demonstrating 
the  'meaningful'  character  of  petitioner's  as- 
sociation with  the  Party  cither  directly,  by 
showing  that  he  was.  during  the  term  of  his 
membership,  sensible  to  the  P.irty's  nature 
as  a  political  organization,  or  indirectly,  by 
."^bowing  that  he  engaged  in  Party  activities 
to  a  degree  substantially  supporting  an  in- 
ference of  his  awareness  of  the  Party's  po- 
litical aspect.  The  Court  refused  to  accept 
the  government's  efforts  to  attach  signifi- 
cance to  petitioner's  failure  to  produce  or 
elicit  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  "Deporta- 
tion," the  Court  said,  "is  a  drastic  sanction," 
and  "a  holding  of  deport..bility  must  there- 
fore be  premised  upon  evidence  .  .  .  more 
probative  than  a  mere  Inference  based  upon 
the  alien's  silence." 

Mr.  Justice  White,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clark.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  in  dissent,  stated  that  the  Court 
should  confine  its  decision  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
should  have  allowed  petitioner  to  present 
evidence  that  he  never  personally  advocated 
violent  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force  and  violence,  rather  than  "resurrecting 
an  issue  supposedly  settled  in  previous  pro- 
ceedings." i.e..  whether  the  evidence  shows  a 
meaningful  or  voluntary  relationship;  that 
judicial  review  of  a  final  deportation  order 
under . "section  10  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  is  limited  to  whether  administra- 
tive findings  are  supported  by  substantive 
evidence. 

Yelltn  v.  United  States.  374  U.S.  109  (1963)  : 
In  this  case,  the  Court,  splitting  5  to  4. 
re\erscd  petitioner's  conviction  of  contempt 
of  Congress  for  refusing  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Committee  failed  to  follow  its  own  Rule  IV 
by  falling  to  give  considerations  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  public  interrogation  would 
injure  petitioner's  reputation  and  by  failing 
to  act  on  ills  request  that  he  be  Interrogated 
in  executive  session. 

The  Committee  w.is  engaged,  in  1958.  in 
an  investigation  of  Communist  Infiltration 
in  basic  industry.  One  of  its  inquiries  focused 
upon  the  steel  Industry  in  Gary.  Indiana, 
where  petitioner  was  employed.  A  request 
that  his  testimony  be  taken  In  "executive 
session  without  exposing  witnesses  to  pub- 
licity "  was  denied  by  the  Committee's  staff 
director  who.  according  to  the  Chairman,  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  take  such  action. 
Petitioner's  efforts  to  have  the  denial  read 
into  the  record  were  cut  short  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  Court  said  that  Rule  IV  was  quite  ex- 
plicit in  requiring  that  injury  to  a  witness' 
reputation  be  considered,  along  with  danger 
to  the  national  security  and  injury  to  the 
reputation  of  third  parties,  in  deciding 
w'hether  to  hold  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clark,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  in  dissent,  said  that  since  petitioner 
did  not  refuse  to  testify  at  the  hearing  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  a  public  rather  than 
a  private  session,  he  was  not  entitled  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  rely  upon 
the  Committee's  failure  to  apply  its  execu- 
tive session  rule:  that  although  the  Com- 
mittee took  pains  to  ascertain  the  precise 
grounds    upon   which   petitioner   refused    to 


testify,  he  at  no  time  mentioned  Rule  IV 
or  the  matter  of  an  executive  session  or  how 
his  reputatiion  might  be  injured  In  a  public 
office. 

American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Fo-- 
eign  Born  v.  Subicrsiic  Activities  Control 
Board.  32  LW.  3361  i4  14  64).  cert  granted 
32  L  W.  3377  i4  28  64):  The  following  is 
a  summ.iry  of  the  case  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. 331  F  2d  53  (1964), 

Petitioner's  principal  activities  have  cen- 
tered around  "the  foreign  born  with  con- 
siderable effect  and  attention  given  to  the 
leg;.l  and  propaganda  defense  of  Individuals 
involved  in  deport.''. t ion  and  denaturaliea- 
tioii  cases."  Persons  defended  by  petitioner 
included  bcth  members  and  non-members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Concluding  that 
petitioner  served  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  was  svibstantially  "di- 
rected, dominated,  or  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Pi'rty  of  the  United  States,  a 
Communist-action  organization  .  .  and  .  .  . 
primarily  operated  for  the  put  pose  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  support  to  such  Communist- 
action  orgo.nization."  the  Board  ordered  it 
to  register  with  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  ihe  provisions  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
ritv  Act.  50  US  C,  786, 

The  Court  majority  held  that  the  Board's 
findings  were  supported  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence.  The  registration  require- 
ment attaches  to  incidents  of  foreign  domina- 
tion and  of  oper.^.tion  to  advance  the  objec- 
tives of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
The  Court  found  support  for  its  conclu.sions 
In  that  petitioner's  executive  secretary — the 
directing  force  in  the  organization — was  se- 
lected for  the  post  by  authority  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  his 
attendance  at  policy  meetings  of  the  Party, 
the  vigorous  support  of  him  and  the  peti- 
tioner by  the  Party,  identity  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  petitioner  and  the  objectives  of 
the  P.irty,  the  similarity  of  Committee  pol- 
icies and  Party  policies  in  related  are.is.  the 
notable  Party  overtones  of  petitioner's  ex- 
pression, and  the  direct  involvement  of  Party 
members  in  a  great  portion  of  the  petition- 
er's direct  efforts  The  Court  concluded  say- 
ing that  all  these  considerations  j>ointed  to 
the  fact  that  petitioner  was  a  Communist 
front  within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

United  State.''  v  Covimunist  Party.  32  L  W. 
3410  1 5  26  64',  cert  denied  32  L  W  .■?423 
(6  19  64  )  :  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
case  in  the  United  St:nes  Court  of  Appe.ils 
District  of  Columbia  Circtiit,  331  F  2d  807 
I  1064  1 , 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
entered  a  final  order  declaring  defendant  to 
be  a  Communist-action  organization  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Securitv  Act  of 
1950.  64  Stat,  987,  50  U.SC  781-826,  and 
ordering  ciefendant  to  register  and  submit 
information  concerning  its  affairs  and  mem- 
bership to  the  Board,  Defendant  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  contending  that  the 
statutory  information  and  registration  forms 
required  the  signature  of  a  natural  person 
and  that  anyone  v^iio  so  signed  would  be 
admitting  an  incriminating  association.  De- 
fend.tnt  argued  that  to  require  it  to  register 
as  ordered  would  abridge  the  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege  against  self-incrimination  of 
that  person  or  persons  required  to  sign  the 
prescribed  ir.formatlon  and  registration 
forms.  Defendant  was  found  guilty  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  final  order  of  the  Board 
and  fined  $120,000, 

The  court  of  appeals  reversed,  ruling  that 
the  officers  of  the  Party  were  privileged  not 
to  sign  under  the  5th  Amendment  and  that 
no  liability  should  have  attached  to  the 
P.irty  by  reason  of  their  failure  to  do  so 
Tne  court  remanded  the  cause  to  allow  the 
government  an  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence that  a  volunteer  was  available  for  the 
Party  who  could  sign  the  registration  forms 
for  it  without  fear  of  Incriminating  himself. 
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The  court  pointed  out  that  active  mem- 
bership in  the  Party  had  been  held  to  be 
unlawful  under  the  Snalth  Act,  18  U.S.C. 
2385.  The  Supreme  Court.  It  said,  has  held 
that  mere  association  with  the  Party  presents 
sufficient  threat  of  prosecution  to  support 
a  claim  of  the  privilege  of  self-incrimination. 
In  the  Instant  case,  after  the  Board  had  en- 
tered a  final  order  requiring  registration  and 
the  validity  of  the  order  had  been  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Party's  officers 
wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  on  party  sta- 
tionery, declining  for  fear  of  self-incrimina- 
tion to  submit  tiie  forms  or  to  authorize 
anyone  to  submit  them.  The  letter  was 
signed  only  with  the  Party  seal.  The  Court 
held  that  there  was  a  sufficient  claim  of  the 
constitutional  privilege  by   the  officers. 

The  government  argued  that  the  officers 
should  nonetheless  be  required  to  sign,  rely- 
ing on  United  States  v.  White.  322  U.S.  694 
(1944),  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  held  tiiat 
an  officer  of  iui  organization  is  not  privileged 
to  refrain  from  producing  records  belonging 
to  the  organization  on  the  ground  that  they 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him  personally.  In 
holding  that  White  was  not  controlling,  the 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  case  furnished 
no  authority  for  compelling  an  officer  to 
Identify  himself  as  an  officer,  where  the  Iden- 
tiflcation,  without  more,  would  tend  to  in- 
criminate him. 

Veterans  oj  the  Abraiiam  Lincoln  Brigade 
V.  Subiersiie  Activities  Control  Board.  32 
li.W.  3410  (5  29  64),  cert,  granted  32  L.W. 
3444  (6.  23  64 1  :  The  following  is  a  summary 
Of  the  case  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  331 
F.  2d  64  tl964). 

Petitioner  is  an  organization  composed 
of  former  members  of  a  fighting  force  called 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  a  unit  which 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Loyalists  during 
the  Sjjanish  Civil  War.  The  Board  found 
that  the  Lincoln  Brigade  wiis  organized  by 
the  Communist  Party  pursuant  to  direction 
from  tile  Communi.st  International  in  Mos- 
cow to  advance  the  Soviet  cause  in  Spain. 
The  Board  also  found  that  many,  but  not  all. 
of  the  returning  veterans  were  organized  into 
the  petitioner  organization,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Party,  and  that  it  had 
been  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  report  a 
Communist-front  organization,  being  domi- 
nated by  the  Communist  Party  and  rendering 
substantial  aid  and  support  to  It. 

By  way  of  preliminary  the  court  pointed 
out  that  under  section  3  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  64  Stat.  987.  989.  50  U.S.C. 
782(4).  a  Communist-front  organization  is 
one  that  is  directed,  dominated  or  controlled 
by  a  Communist-action  organization  and 
whose  primary  purpxjse  is  to  aid  and  sup- 
port the  Party.  Because  of  the  change  in  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  court  said 
that  in  determining  whether  a  certain  or- 
ganization should  be  required  to  register  the 
Board  must  determine  Its  nature  in  the  1950's 
or  thereafter.  Its  prior  history  may  of  course 
be  valuable  evidential  material,  but  the  find- 
ing must  be  as  of  the  time  of  the  hearing  or 
rei'.sonably  close  to  it — at  the  earliest,  as  of 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  or  subse- 
quent thereto.  Finally,  a  Communist-front 
organization  mu.-5t  be  directed,  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  not 
by  mere  members  of  that  entity.  Such  con- 
trol, It  said.  Is  evidenced  by  acts  of  persons 
who  are  active  in  its  management,  direction, 
or  supervision,  or  its  representatives;  the  last 
being  one  who  Is  authorized. 

After  an  extensive  examination  of  the  pe- 
titioner's activities,  the  court  concluded  that 
in  the  light  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  con- 
sidering the  extent  to  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  petitioner  was  dominated  by 
representatives  of  the  Party,  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  supported  the  Party,  and  the 
Party  supported  It.  and  its  policies  conformed 
to  the  policies  of  the  Party,  the  Board  was 
Justified  In  concluding  that  utx}n  the  record 


as  a  whole  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
established  that  petitioner  was.  In  the  years 
Immediately  prior  to  the  hearing,  directed  or 
controlled  by  representatives  of  the  Party 
and  operated  primarily  to  aid  and  support 
the  Party. 

Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  32  L.'W.  3144 
(10  15  63).  prob  ]ur  noted  32  L.W.  3204 
(12/3/63),  argued  32  L.W.  3377  (4/21/64), 
decision  32  L  W.  4611  (6/23,64).  In  this 
case  the  Court  ruled  that  section  6  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
64  Stat.  993.  50  U.S.C.  785.  providing  that  any 
member  of  a  Communist  organization  which 
has  registered  or  has  been  ordered  to  regis- 
ter commits  a  crime  if  he  attempts  to  use  or 
obtain  a  passport,  too  broadly  and  Indis- 
criminately restricted  the  right  to  travel  and 
thereby  abridges  the  liberty  guaranteed  by 
the  5th  Amendment. 

At  the  outset  the  Court  noted  that  In  Kent 
V.  Dulles.  353  U.S.  116.  127  (1958),  It  had 
declared  that  the  right  to  travel  abroad  is  "an 
Important  aspect  of  the  citizen's  'liberty'  " 
guaranteed  in  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
5th  Amendment.  In  that  case  It  did  not 
examine  "the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  cur- 
tailed" because  It  concluded  that  Congress 
had  not  conferred  authority  to  deny  a  pass- 
port because  of  alleged  Communist  beliefs 
and  ii.ssoclatlon.  In  1960  In  the  Communist 
Party  case  the  Court  upheld  the  registration 
requirement  of  section  7  but  did  not  pass 
upon  the  "various  consequences  of  the 
Party's  registration  for  Individual  members." 
This  case  the  Court  concluded  was  one  of 
first  Impression. 

Noting  the  severity  of  the  restrictions 
under  section  6.  the  Court  found  little  merit 
in  the  governinenfs  argument  that  they 
could  be  overcome  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  abandoning  membership  In  the  organiza- 
tion. This  meant  In  effect  that  a  person 
might  exercise  his  5th  Amendment  right  to 
tr.avel  only  at  the  expense  of  surrendering  his 
1st  Amendment  right  of  association. 

Section  6.  the  Court  said,  was  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  face  since  its  broad  prohibition 
excluded  relevant  considerations  such  as  the 
Individuals  knowledge,  activity,  commit- 
ment and  purpose  in  and  places  for  travel. 
As  a  result.  It  went  far  beyond  the  evil  sought 
to  be  prevented  and  invaded  areas  of  pro- 
tected freedom. 

It  said  that  section  6  applied  to  members 
who  act  "with  knowledge  or  notice"  that 
the  organization  is  under  a  final  registra- 
tion order.  Notice  as  defined  by  the  act  con- 
sists of  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Thus,  the  terms  of  section  6  apply  whether 
or  not  the  member  actually  knows  or  be- 
lieves that  he  is  associated  with  a  Com- 
munist-action or  Communist-front  group.  It 
also  applied  regardless  of  whether  he  knew  or 
believes  that  he  is  associated  with  an  orga- 
nization operating  to  further  the  aims  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  The  provision 
clearly  comprehends  both  knowing  and  un- 
knowing members. 

The  Court  further  pointed  out  that  section 
6  applied  regardless  of  the  member's  degree 
of  activity  in  the  organization  and  his  com- 
mitment to  Its  purposes.  It  said  that  this  In 
elTect  served  Ui  create  an  Irrefutable  pre- 
sumption that  members  allowed  to  travel 
would  engage  In  activities  detrimental  to  the 
United  States.  Other  considerations  ex- 
cluded by  the  provision  were  the  purpose  of 
the  travel  and  the  degree  of  security 
sensitivity  of  the  area  to  be  traveled. 

The  government  argued  that  the  pro- 
hibition be  sustained  as  applied  to  peti- 
tioners. This  would  be  tantamount  to  re- 
writing the  statute,  the  Court  said,  and 
would  Introduce  an  element  of  vagueness  In 
the  statute's  scope  and  applicability. 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion.  Mr. 
Justice  Black  said  that  he  would  not  rest  the 
decision  on  5th  Amendment  due  process 
grounds.  Rather,  he  would  hold  the  whole 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  Invalid  as 


a  Bill  of  Attainder,  as  violative  of  the  pro- 
ceduj^l  protections  In  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
Amendments,  and  as  Invading  the  Ist 
Amendment  freedoms  of  speech,  press  and 
association. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  a  separate  con- 
currence said  that  the  right  to  travel  could 
be  barred  save  by  war  and  other  highly 
limited  circumstances. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  White,  dissented. 
The  dissent  stated  that  In  refusing  to  con- 
sider the  constitutionality  of  the  section  as 
applied  to  petitioners  the  Court  ran  contrary 
to  a  long  prevailing  practice.  Further,  as 
applied  to  petitioners  (Party  leaders)  the 
section  was  clearly  constitutional.  There  was 
ample  proof  that  they  had  knowledge  of  their 
association  and  believed  In  Its  alms. 

Nor  was  the  section  Invalid  on  Us  face. 
Due  process.  It  said,  does  not  prohibit  reason- 
able regulation  of  life,  liberty  and  property 
and  the  remedy  adopted  by  Congress  was 
reasonably  tailored  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  all  persons  In  a  class 
may  not  engage  In  harmful  conduct  does  not 
of  Itself  make  the  classification  Invalid. 

Mayer  v.  Rusk,  32  L.W.  3283  (2,11  64), 
Judgment  vacated  and  case  remanded  32 
L.W.  3443  (6  23  64 1  :  The  Judgment  in  this 
case  was  vacated  and  the  case  remanded  for 
con.slderatlon  in  light  of  Aptheker,  supra. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and 
Mr.  Justice  White  would  have  affirmed  the 
Judgment. 

HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  an  incentive  to  American 
business  to  employ  and  train  unemployed 
workers  lacking  needed  job  skills.  Under 
my  bill,  employers  would  also  be  en- 
couraged to  upgrade  the  job  skills  of  the 
presently  employed  and  provide  im- 
proved job  opportunities  for  such 
workers. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  legislation 
is  premised  on  the  fact  that  the  most 
effective  job  trainer  has  always  been 
from  the  free  enterprise  economy.  Busi- 
ness and  labor  have  consistently  been 
able  to  conceive  and  develop  soimd 
training  programs  which  are  superior 
in  quality  and  without  the  inefiQciency 
too  often  found  in  GoveiTiment-operated 
programs.  The  legislation  I  have  spon- 
sored would  provide  a  tax  credit  for  cer- 
tain specified  costs  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployer and  taxpayer  for  programs 
designed  to  train  prospective  employees 
for  jobs  or  retrain  current  employees  for 
more  demanding  jobs. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  faced 
with  increasing  problems  with  its  Great 
Society  programs  because  of  its  attempt 
to  federalize  vocational  training  and 
because  of  Its  refusal  to  utilize  the 
demonstrated  capabilities  of  our  business 
community  and  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  improving  the  job  skills  of 
our  people.  We  have  seen  the  Federal 
Government  attempt  to  institute  a  mas- 
sive Federal  job  training  program  that 
has  little  regard  for  efficiency,  effective- 
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ness,  or  economy.  This  has  resulted  in 
costly  administration  programs  that  fail 
to  focus  on  the  realities  and  needs  of  the 
problem.  Let  us  recognize  that  there  are 
alternatives  to  Federal  programs  and  let 
us  have  the  wisdom  to  enact  them. 

Our  Nation's  most  valuable  resource — 
its  citizens — deserve  jobs  in  free  enter- 
prise, not  Government  enterprise,  and 
we  should  encourage  free  enterprise  to 
train  our  citizens. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 2  million  jobs  that  are  waiting 
and  needing  to  be  filled,  and  we  are  faced 
with  having  more  than  that  number  un- 
employed and  many  more  underem- 
ployed. We  must  give  greater  attention 
to  developing  and  upgrading  the  skills  of 
oui-  labor  force  so  these  vacant  jobs  can 
be  filled.  We  must  encourage  much 
greater  investment  in  our  human  capital. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  sponsoring 
is  a  positive,  practical  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  job  oppor- 
tunities and  job  training  that  I  have 
discussed.  The  proposed  approach  has 
advantages  for  employees,  employers, 
and  the  public  as  a  whole.  It  gives  the 
employee  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  his 
skill  and  his  income;  it  gives  the  em- 
ployer the  incentive  to  invest  in  his 
workers;  and,  as  more  workers  are  up- 
graded, it  opens  up  more  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, thus  taking  the  later  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  productive  members  of 
society. 

This  is  a  practical  program  offering 
real  hope  for  the  unskilled,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  underemployed.  Pre- 
vious Congresses  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion granting  tax  Incentive  for 
machines — surely  we  can  do  no  less  for 
the  skills  of  the  human  beings  using 
these  machines. 


INVESTIGATING        UNDERWRITING 

I  POLICIES  OF  NATIONS  AUTO- 
MOBILES LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8,  1967,  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 375  which,  if  passed,  would  pre- 
cipitate an  Investigation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  underwriting  policies  of  *.he 
Nation's  automobile  liability  insurance 
carriers.  At  the  time  of  introduction  of 
this  resolution,  I  made  no  remarks  to 
the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
thing  I  have  thus  far  done  to  generate 
any  Interest  was  to  Issue  a  press  release 
in  a  p)erfunctory  manner. 

The  press  carried  only  short  stories 
With  the  possible  exception  of  a  paper  or 
two  within  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent.  Nevertheless,  the 
public  response  from  the  areas  where 
mention  was  made  of  this  proposal  has 
been  a  little  more  than  usual.    Under  the 


circumstances,  I  feel  inclined  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
the  problem  which  exists  in  regard  to 
the  underwriting  policies  of  automobile 
liability  insurance  carriers. 

Many  individuals  are  not  eligible  to 
acquire  standard  automobile  liability  in- 
surance because  of  their  residence,  oc- 
cupation or  other  reasons  totally  un- 
related to  their  driving  records.  There 
is  apparently  very  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  most  liability  carriers  to  judge 
applicants  on  their  individual  merits. 
Many  applicants  are  automatically  re- 
jected because  of  matters  not  related  to 
their  driving  records.  Living  in  the 
wroiig  neighborhood  of  a  city  or  in  the 
wrong  part  of  a  State  will  prevent  one 
from  getting  liability  insurance  at  stand- 
ard rates.  Being  too  old,  a  recent  divor- 
cee, a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a 
waitress  or  being  employed  in  a  dozen 
or  more  "wrong"  occupations  may  well 
have  the  same  effect. 

I  believe  that  the  practice  of  penalizing 
people  on  their  insurance  premiums  or 
refusing  to  write  them  without  an  exami- 
nation of  the  individual's  propensities, 
which  may  make  him  or  her  a  bad  risk. 
is  grossly  unfair. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
the  article  appearing  in  the  New  Republic 
of  January  14,  1967,  is  very  enlightening, 
I  am  not  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  since  the  Senator  from  Marj'- 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  did  so  on  January 
26.  This  article  gives  many  examples  of 
the  problem  and  points  up  the  blackout 
in  Appalachia  as  well  as  other  areas. 

A  very  enlightening  expose  appeared 
in  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  of 
Sunday,  February  5,  1967.  and  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  that  news  story  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Last  night  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Star,  Sylvia  Porter  talks  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  elderly  in  acquiring  automo- 
bile insurance  even  though  they  may 
drive  only  a  few  miles,  seldom  at  night, 
and  may  have  a  spotless  driving  record. 
The  content  of  that  article  will  likewise 
follow  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  Members  of 
the  House  to  look  closely  at  this  situation 
and  hope  that  other  Members  will  feel 
inclined  to  join  with  me  in  like  or  similar 
proposals, 

"Wrong"  Neighborhood,  Job — Acto  Insur- 
ance Are  BLACKLis'nNG  Many 
(By  James  S.  Tunnell) 

You  may  be  blacklisted  by  Kentucky's 
automobile  Insurance  industry. 

You  may  live  In  the  "wrong"  neighbor- 
hoods of  Louisville,  Lexington,  Covington- 
Newport  or  you  may  live  almost  anywhere  In 
Eastern  Kentucky. 

You  may  be  "too  old"  or  be  a  recent 
divorcee. 

You  may  hold  the  "wrong"  Job.  You  may 
be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  a  car 
salesman,  a  waitress,  a  musician,  a  theater 
employee  or  in  any  of  a  dozen  other  "wrong" 
occupations. 

If  you  are  In  any  of  these  categories,  the 
chances  are  you  cannot  buy  new  or  addi- 
tional standard  automobile  liability  Insur- 
ance. 

The  insurance  Industry,  despite  silence  and 
occasional  denials,  has  blacklisted  huge  sec- 
tions of  the  state. 


Large  numbers  of  Kentuckians  have  been 
classed  as  "prohibited  risks"  because  of  their 
residence,  their  occupation  and  their 
morals — as  well  as  their  driving  records. 

"Cancellations,  nonrenewals  and  the  drop- 
ping of  insurance  are  definitely  on  the  in- 
crease," said  S.  Roy  'Woodall  Jr  ,  Kentucky  in- 
surance commissioner,  in  a  recent  interview. 
He  said  the  practice  had  increased  especially 
sharply  in  the  last  ye.'ir. 

These  new  restrictions  plus  an  already  i'^w 
percentage  of  insured  drivers  have  combined 
to  make  Kentucky  a  "leader  "  m  the  numbers 
of  uninsured  drivers.  Only  two  other  states, 
Georgia  and  New  Mexico,  are  reported  in  one 
Insurance  study  to  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  uninsured  drivers. 

An  estimated  490.000  Kentuckians,  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  state's  licensed  drivers, 
today  carry  no  automobile  liability  insurance. 
The  Legislative  Research  Commission  has  es- 
timat.ed  that  as  many  as  40  per  cent  of  the 
Kentucky  drivers  c.irry  no  auto  in.curar.oe 
of  any  kind. 

And  yet  four  insurance  companies,  selected 
at  random,  liave  banned  sales  of  automobile 
policies  in  about  a  quarter  of  Louisville 

Most  companies.  Insurance  men  say  pri- 
vately, have  blacked  out  great  chunks  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  and  some  have  ruled  out 
the  entire  mountain  area. 

Another  company,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
10  leading  insurance  groups  in  Kentucky,  h.is 
Instructed  its  agents  not  to  submit  Insurance 
applications  from  persons  who  work  in  any 
of  35  prescribed  occupational  groups.  It  also 
bars  persons  of  "poor  moral"  character,  aliens, 
students  and  others  from  buying  policies 

"Applications"  from  such  groups,  the  com- 
pany's underwriting  guide  Instructs  its 
agents,  "will  be  declined." 

Blackout  maps,  occupationally  prohibited 
risks  and  other  underwriting  restrictions  are 
common  throughout  Kentucky's  $56  mlUion- 
a-year  insurance  Industry.  "The  restrictloi-is 
and  exact  locations  of  blacked -out  areas  dil- 
fer  from  company  to  company.  But  insur- 
ance men  privately  confirm  that  they  are  in 
wide  use  in  the  industry. 

ACTUAL    CASES    LISTED 

Cancellations  and  refusals  to  renew  exist- 
ing policies  are  also  reported  on  the  increase. 
These  are  actual  cases: 

A  young  Jefferson  County  housewife  has 
her  insurance  car.celed.  She  is  not  t<jld 
why.  She  Inquires.  A  speeding  ticket  given 
some  months  before  Is  the  cited  reason.  Her 
driving  record  otherwise  is  spotless. 

A  77-year-old  man  is  unable  to  renew  the 
policy  he  has  carried  with  his  company  for 
20  years.  He  has  never  had  an  accident, 
nor  has  he  had  a  driving  violation.  He  is 
merely  told  he  Is  "too  old  "  and  is  no  longer 
an  Insurable  risk. 

An  Independent  agent,  who  declines  to 
cancel  several  of  his  clients'  po'icies.  is  ir- 
formed  by  the  company  that  It  has  just 
canceled  those  policies  pltis  dozens  of 
others — nearly  50  in  all.  The  agent  appeals 
to  the  state  Insurance  Department,  which 
under  law  can  only  reprimand'  the  com- 
pany.   The  cancellations  stand. 

Such  blacklisted  people,  an  undetermined 
percentage  of  Kentucky's  estimated  490.000 
uninsured  drivers,  have  the  following  three 
Choices: 

They  may  put  themselves  Into  the  state's 
assigned-risk  pool.  Companies  writing  rep- 
ular  policies  here  are  required  to  write  the 
assigned-risk  policy  for  minimum  amcur.ts 
at  a  price  of  115  to  250  per  cent  of  the 
regular  rate.  Some  24.000  Kentuckians  tod:iy 
have  placed  themselves  into  the  assignod- 
risk  pool.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  w:.s 
12,000. 

The  blacklisted  may  choose  to  buy  insur- 
ance from  the  growing  number  of  "special:  :y" 
companies  which  write  Insurance  that  regu- 
lar companies  refuse  to  write.  Their  policies 
cost   from    150    to   300    per   cent   of    regular 
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policies.  Hlgii  risk  companies  today  write 
47  per  cenD  of  Kentucky's  auto  insurance. 
Five  years  ago  their  share  was  less  than  1.7 
per  cent. 

Finally,  the  blacklisted  can  remain  unin- 
sured. VVoodall  and  members  of  his  depart- 
ment believe  the  number  of  uninsured  Is 
growing  steadily,  especially  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

"Uninsured  motorists  are  what  worry  us." 
said  Stanley  B.  Mayer,  attorney  for  the  Louis- 
ville Automobile  Club. 

•'Every  time  tlie  rates  go  up  a  buck,  some- 
body else  drops  out.  Every  time  somebody 
Is  canceled  or  not  renewed,  there  is  an- 
other uninsured  motorist  on  the  road.  It 
hurts  everybody  in  the  state." 

Kentucky  does  not  have  compulsory  insur- 
ance. Only  two  states — New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts— have  compulsory  Insurance  laws. 
Under  Kentucky  law,  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility is  required  only  after  a  driver 
has  an  accident.  But  the  driver  usually 
buys  insurance,  for  he  knows  that  without 
It,  a  single  accident  in  which  he  is  at  fault 
could  wipe  out  his  life  savings. 

Probably  the  driver  buys  the  minimum 
coverage  the  company  allows  him  to  buy: 
$10,000  coverage  In  the  event  he  hurts  one 
person  physically  (bodily  injury  liability); 
a  maximum  of  $20,000  if  he  hurts  two  or 
more  persons  and  $5,000  for  damage  to  an- 
other's property  (property  damage  liability). 
With  this  coverage,  the  driver  knows  he 
will  be  relatively  secure. 

FINANCIAL  LOSSES  GIVEN  AS  REASON 

Why  then.  If  insurance  is  so  desirable,  Is 
It  Increasingly  harder  to  buy?  And  when  It 
Is  bought,  why  is  It  Increasingly  harder  to 
keep? 

The  Insurance  companies  give  one  basic 
reason  for  restrictive  underwriting — mount- 
ing financial  losses. 

The  companies  blame  losses  on  ever  rising 
claim  costs;  Inflated  hospital  and  repair  bills, 
legal  fees  and  Jury  awards. 

Give  us  adequate  rates,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies say,  and  we  will  start  writing  Insur- 
ance for  the  risks  that  are  now  considered 
marginal. 

RATE   INCREASES   MIGHT  NOT   HELP 

But  others.  Including  Commissioner  Wood- 
all,  have  expressed  doubt  that  a  rate  in- 
crease would  necessarily  mean  a  freer  Insur- 
ance market.  Increases  in  other  states,  they 
say,  have  not  always  relaxed  the  market. 

Critics  of  the  companies'  viewpoint  say  the 
villain  is  competition. 

"The  Insurance  industry  Is  engaged  In  an 
Insane  competition,"  one  Insurance  official 
said.  "The  companies  are  all  fighting  for 
the  'cream.'  the  top  of  the  market,  where 
losses  are  low  and  profits  are  high.  They 
fight  for  that,  and  the  buyer  gets  lost  or 
crushed  In  the  struggle." 

NON-CANCELLATION   LAW  CONSIDERED 

Others  say  a  helpful  measure  would  be  a 
non-cancellation  law. 

The  Insur£.nce  Department  has  Indicated 
that  it  may  ask  for  a  law  restricting  the 
rights  of  companies  to  cancel  policies. 

Under  Michigan  law  an  Insurance  company 
has  the  unlimited  right  to  cancel  a  policy 
within  two  months  of  writing  it  but  must 
cite  a  specific  reason  for  canceling  during 
the  remainder  of  the  policy  years. 

But  such  a  cancellation  law  does  not  stop 
a  company  from  refusing  to  renew  at  the  end 
of  the  policy  year.  Nor  does  it  do  anything 
to  provide  Insurance  for  persons  living  in 
blacked-out  areas  or  working  in  "proscribed" 
occupations. 

Your    Money's    Worth — Discrimination 
Against   Elderly    Drivers 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"I  have  a  doctor's  certificate  as  to  my  driv- 
ing ability  but  the  Insurance  company  re- 
fuses to  renew  my  policy  because  of  my  age." 

"I  have  not  had  an  accident  for  25  years, 


but   last   year   my   auto   insurance  premium 
Jumped  from  $150  to  $220." 

"After  65.  auto  insurance  companies  don't 
want  us  anymore  .  .   .  ." 

These  are  excerpts  from  letters  received  in 
recent  months  by  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  The  letters  are  strong 
evidence  that  mounting  numbers  of  older 
drivers  are  facing  cancellation  of  auto  in- 
surance policies  as  they  approach  the  age  of 
65.  Or  they  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
drastically  Increased  premium  rates  as  "sub- 
standard risks,"  along  with  teenage  hot- 
rodders  and  other  accident-prone  drivers, 
whether  or  not  their  actual  driving  ability 
merits  such  a  classification. 

The  evidence  also  is  that  as  a  result,  older 
Americans  are  being  forced  on  an  increasing 
scale  to  turn  to  "high  risk"  auto  Insurance 
firms  chiirging  astronomical  rates,  and  are 
becoming  victims  of  insolvencies  among 
these  insurers. 

Until  now.  there  have  been  few  hard  facts 
on  the  problem  of  discrimination  against 
older  drivers.  But  a  survey  of  200.000  el- 
derly drivers  by  the  AARP  has  disclosed 
these  statistics: 

Of  those  svirveyed  40  percent  said  their 
auto  Insurance  rates  had  been  increased 
when  they  reached  an  arbitrary  age  limit, 
usually  age  65.  Ten  percent  reported  that 
they  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  coverage 
they  desired.  Another  10  percent  said  they 
had  been  dumped  Into  the  state  "assigned 
risk"  pool,  usually  reserved  for  the  small 
fraction  of  flagrant  violators  and  other  "high 
risk"  drivers. 

Yet.  the  survey  also  showed  that  In  many 
cases,  elderly  drivers  may  be  better  insur- 
ance risks  than  younger  drivers.  Only  one- 
third  of  those  questioned  in  the  65  69  year 
old  age  bracket  said  they  drove  more  than 
9.000  miles  a  year  and  two  out  of  five  said 
they  seldom  or  never  drove  at  night. 

While  many  elderly  citizens  do  have  phys- 
ical or  mental  impairments  makintx  it  unsafe 
for  them  to  drive,  the  significant  point  Is 
that  millions  do  not  have  such  impairments. 
Moreover,  auto  insurance  at  reasonable  cn.'.t 
is  vital  to  the  elderly  simply  because  their 
Incomes  usually  are  cut  severely  at  retire- 
ment. And  if  they  live  outside  the  city,  as 
millions  do.  a  car  may  be  their  only  means  of 
getting  to  shopping  centers  and  supermar- 
kets where  prices  tend  to  be  lower  than  at 
small  neighborhood  stores. 

Moreover,  a  v.oman  reaching  the  age  of  65 
today  can  expect  to  live,  on  average,  another 
16  years;  and  a  65-year-old  man  has  a  life 
expectance  of  13  more  years,  these  are  long 
stretches  of  time  in  which  to  immobilize 
healthy,  capable  drivers. 

To  help  fill  the  auto  insurance  gap  for  the 
older  American,  a  new  insurance  plan  is  now 
being  endorsed  by  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  with  premium  rates  based 
solely  on  the  actual  record  of  individual 
drivers.  In  addition,  the  AARP  is  develop- 
In?,  with  the  National  Safety  Council,  a 
"comprehensive  program  of  driver  and  safety 
education  which  may  enable  older  drivers  to 
prove  and  improve  their  skills  on  the  road." 
Simultaneously,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  and  the  National  Un- 
derwriters Association  are  conducting  a  ma- 
jor computer  study  of  the  65  and  over  age 
group  to  find  out  exactly  how  this  group 
rates  as  insurance  risks. 

Surely,  if  the  auto  insurance  industry  can 
succeed  In  distinguishing  between  safe  and 
unsafe  drivers  at  other  age  levels,  it  also  can 
manage  to  sort  out  the  safe  from  the  unsafe 
among  older  Americans  who  want  no  more 
than  a  fair  break  based  on  their  actual  driv- 
ing records. 


AIR  POLLUTION— REAL  OR 
OTHERWISE 

Mr.   POLLOCK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tiae  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  occur- 
rence last  week,  involving  testimony  by 
an  official  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body — and  its  sub- 
sequent denial  by  the  Department  for 
whom  he  supposedly  spoke — is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  been 
showered  with  some  powerful  statements 
warning  us  of  the  dangers  of  polluted  air 
in  our  cities — and  even  in  certain  "air- 
sheds" outside  of  metropolitan  areas. 
Most  of  these  d're  warnings  have  ema- 
nated from  the  HEW,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  they  have  resulted  in  large 
scare  headlines  in  newspapers.  New 
York.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  pnd  Phil- 
adelphia are  some  of  the  locations  where 
this  has  occurred,  and  most  recent  is 
Washington.  D.C. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Smith  Griswold.  Chief 
of  Enforcement  for  the  National  Center 
for  Air  Pollution  Control  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  testified  before  a  special 
hearing  in  the  other  body  considering 
air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  joint  hearing  was  called  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Tydings].  who  was  honestly  concerned 
and  bothered  by  the  startling  claims  he 
had  been  hearing  from  Public  Health 
officials  about  the  threat  to  health  that 
apparently  had  suddenly  developed  in 
Washington  because  of  air  pollution. 
Mr.  Griswold  did  not  disappoint  those 
who  were  expecting  sensational  testi- 
mony. He  stated  unequivocally  that 
Washington  was  the  fourth  dirtiest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States. 
He  told  the  subcommittee  that  only  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Detroit  had  more 
polluted  air  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  went  on  at  great  lengths  to  de- 
scribe the  harmful  effects  of  this  pollu- 
tion. He  also  pinpointed  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment buildings  as  among  the  worst 
offenders. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  official's  charge  re- 
sulted in  large  headlines  proclaiming 
"Air  Pollution  Here  Found  Near  Worst" 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  next  day.  however,  Mr.  Griswold's 
charge  was  completely  refuted  by  the 
HEW.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Williams,  head 
of  legislation  and  pubhc  affairs  for  HEW, 
was  compelled  to  issue  a  statement  say- 
ing that,  out  of  a  study  of  60  cities  soon 
to  be  published,  Washington  ranks  only 
38th  in  "particulates"  or  dirt  in  the  air — 
a  far  different  rating  than  Mr.  Griswold 
had  charged.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  the 
Chief  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control 
was  "misinformed,  mistaken  and  carried 
away."  He  said  that  the  "fourth  dirti- 
est'" estimate  was  Griswold's  personal 
estimate  and  was  "simply  wrong."  This 
denial  was  given  a  two-column  head- 
line in  the  Washington  Star  on  Fri- 
day.   It  was  reported  near  the  end  of  an- 
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other  story  the  following  day  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  Post,  however, 
which  the  day  before  had  announced  in 
large  type  on  page  1  that  air  pollution 
here  was  near  the  worst  anywhere,  did 
not  see  fit  to  put  a  headline  on  HEW's 
retraction.  Unfortunately,  one  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Representa- 
tive from  Maryland  [Mr.  GudeI.  who 
has  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  control 
air  pollution  in  the  Washington  area, 
quoted  Mr.  Griswold"s  'fourth  dirtiest" 
assertion  in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor 
last  week  and  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  com- 
menting on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  others  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  determination  that  Amer- 
icans should  not  be  forced  to  breathe  air 
which  is  harmful  to  health.  It  is  no 
secret  that  America"s  most  important 
fuel — coal — is  of  great  economic  im- 
portance to  my  constituents,  and  I  con- 
sider it  my  responsibility  to  support  leg- 
islation which  is  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
ducers, transporters,  and  consumers  of 
coal.  I  consider  it  an  equal  responsibil- 
ity, however,  to  support  any  necessary 
legislation  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people  of  my  district,  as  well  as  of  the 
country.  Thus,  my  comments  are  not 
in  opposition  to  necessary  steps  to  achieve 
and  maintain  an  atmosphere  which  does 
not  harm  those  who  breathe  it.  I  am 
very  concerned,  however,  with  what  seem 
to  be  irresponsible  statements  by  public 
officials  aimed  toward  stirring  up  public 
fears  and  emotions  and  seeking  the  pas- 
sage of  regulations  and  standards  for 
clean  air  which  may  go  well  beyond  any- 
thing necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

Mr.  Griswold's  unfortunate  charges, 
which  his  own  department  was  forced  to 
admit  was  so  far  from  the  facts,  do  not 
contribute  to  achieving  necessary  clean- 
air  goals.  Instead,  they  confuse  those 
laymen  who  look  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  advice  and  guidance  and  they 
raise  doubts  as  to  other  statements  wliich 
have  been  issued  by  this  department  in 
Its  nationwide  campaign  to  encourage 
the  passage  of  air  pollution  control  reg- 
ulations which  woiUd  seriously  restrict, 
or  in  some  cases  even  ban,  the  burning  of 
coal  and  heavy  fuel  oil. 

In  public  statements,  HEW  officials 
have  said  that  In  large  metropolitan 
areas  the  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  dangerous  to  health  if  It 
existed  in  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent parts  per  milUon,  99  percent  of  the 
time  on  a  24-hour  basis.  This  extremely 
low  figure  has  been  challenged  by  other 
scientists,  and  some  have  even  said  that 
they  have  no  proof  that  sulfur  dioxide  In 
the  air  has  ever  proven  detrimental  to 
health  at  all.  The  American  Conference 
Of  Governmental  Industrial  Hygienlsts 
in  May  1966,  adopted  threshold  limit 
values  for  airborne  concentrations  of 
substances.  These  were  published  with 
the  statement  that: 

They  represent  conditions  under  which  It 
Is  believed  that  nearly  all  workers  may  be 
repeatedly  exposed  day  after  day  without  ad- 
verse effects. 

The  threshold  limit  values  for  sulfur 
dioxide  under  these  conditions  was  put 
at  5  parts  per  million  by  the  governmen- 


tal Industrial  hygienists,  or  50  times  the 
so-called  safe  level  being  urged  by  HEW 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  Admittedly,  these 
two  figures  are  not  exactly  comparable, 
but  they  certainly  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  vahdity  of  the  very  low  level 
urged  by  HEW.  I  understand  that  HEW 
officials,  themselves,  have  admitted  in 
talks  with  fuel  representatives  that  the 
0.1  p. p.m.  does  not  represent  a  "proven" 
figure,  but  instead  is  a  "judgment""  figure 
on  the  part  of  PHS  doctors. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  judgment  is 
more  accurate  than  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Griswold,  who  stated  unequivocally 
that  Washington  was  the  fourth  dirtie;\ 
city  in  the  Nation  and  then  admitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  that  his  statement 
was  based  on  his  own  obsen-ation  of  the 
rate  at  which  his  household  draperies  got 
dirty. 

With  these  very  large  uncertainties 
existing  as  to  whether  very  strict  pollu- 
tion hmits — particularly  of  sulfur  di- 
oxides— being  trumpeted  throughout  the 
Nation  by  HEW  are  really  justified,  it  is 
absolutely  mandatory  that  the  pubhc, 
and  particularly  those  responsible  for 
establishing  local  pollution  abatement 
regulations,  be  well  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  which  could  follow  their 
adoption.  Mr.  John  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  HEW,  has  stated  that  reducing  sulfur 
oxides  in  the  ambient  air  in  New  York 
would  require  a  ban  on  the  burning  of 
coal  containing  more  than  0.2  percent 
sulfur  and  of  fuel  oil  of  more  than  0.3 
percent  sulfur.  In  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia, he  has  said,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ban  coal  with  more  than  0.4  per- 
cent sulfur. 

In  effect,  this  literally  means  the 
banning  of  coal  entirely,  since  practi- 
cally no  coal  exists  in  its  natural  state 
with  a  sulfur  content  this  low.  Both 
the  industry  and  the  Government  are 
working  to  develop  several  processes  for 
eliminating  sulfur  oxides  from  the  flue 
gases  when  coal  is  consumed  as  a  fuel. 
I  understand  some  of  these  processes  are 
promising,  although  they  have  not  yet 
been  proven  in  large-scale  pilot  plants, 
and  there  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  how  much  they  would  increase  the 
cost  of  operating  plants  with  coal.  Nev- 
ertheless, scientists  and  engineers  believe 
that  one  or  more  of  these  processes  will 
have  been  proven  practical  and  become 
commercially  attractive  and  available  In 
4  or  5  years. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Nation 
that  technology  for  removing  sulfur 
from  coal -burning  plants  is  achieved, 
because  we  simply  do  not  have  alternate 
fuels  to  replace  the  great  and  growing 
demand  for  coal.  Even  with  the  fast 
growth  of  nuclear  powerplants  in  the  last 
several  months,  the  AEC  itself  does  not 
suggest  that  atomic  power  can  begin  to 
fill  the  growth  needs  for  electric  power 
for  many  years  to  come.  Likewise,  our 
natural  gas  supplies  are  limited  and 
even  the  gas  industry  insists  they  cannot 
take  on  the  task  of  supplanting  coal  in 
electric  powerplants.  Thus,  the  Nation 
must  develop  ways  to  use  its  coal  and  to 
use  it  In  a  manner  that  will  not  create 
a  pollution  in  the  air  that  is  harmful  to 
its  citizenry.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  coal  industry  itself  recognizes  these 


facts.  It  has  recently  published  a  state- 
ment of  position,  entitled  "Clean  Air  and 
Plentiful  Fuel:  The  Nation  Must  Have 
Both — The  Goal  of  the  Nation's  Coal  In- 
dustr>-."  It  is  my  hope  that  our  public 
officials  and  members  of  the  fuel- 
burning,  transporting,  and  consuming 
industries  can  work  together  to  achieve 
these  desirable  ends.  They  will  not  be 
achieved,  however,  if  Government  offi- 
cials insist  on  widespread  adoption  of 
control  regulations  before  the  technology 
to  permit  fuel  users  to  comply  with  them 
is  developed.  And  they  will  not  be 
achieved  in  an  atmosphere  created  by 
such  irresponsible  statements  as  t:-.e 
Chief  Enforcement  Officer  of  HEW's  Na- 
tional Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control 
made  before  the  Senate  committee  last 
week. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM.  HOWARD  A. 
YEAGER 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Kansans 
were  shocked  last  Sunday  when  they 
read  of  the  tragic  fire  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center  which  took  the 
life  of  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeaee", 
commandant  of  the  9th  Naval  District. 

These  Kansans  join  with  me  today  in 
paying  a  final  tribute  to  Admiral  Yeager, 
a  native  son.  born  in  Chapman.  Kans..  as 
he  is  laid  to  rest  in  Annapolis.  Md. 

Admiral  Yeager  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  World  War  II.  He  was  a  top  expert 
on  amphibious  warfare  and  served  in  key 
battles  in  both  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war. 

It  was  Admiral  Yeager  who  gave  the 
command  to  fire  the  signal  shot  opening 
the  Normandy  invasion  in  France,  June 
6,  1944.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Nevada  at  the  time.  Later  he 
played  a  major  role  in  the  landings  by 
marines  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  in 
the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Yeager,  who  was  to  have  re- 
tired April  1  after  44  years  in  tlie  service 
of  his  country,  was  a  hero  to  the  la.-;t. 
He  died  saving  his  invalid  wife. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Mrs.  Yeager,  who 
is  still  in  critical  condition,  and  to  their 
son.  Lt.  Howard  B.  Yeager,  a  Na\'y  sun- 
ply  officer,  carrying  on  the  family  tradi- 
tion of  naval  service.  His  brother  Don  is 
also  an  officer  in  the  Navy.  The  ad- 
miral's step-mother,  Mrs.  Mabel  Yeager. 
and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Retschlag.  r.re 
residents  of  Topeka,  Kans. 

The  Yeager  name  is  a  proud  and  hon- 
ored one  in  our  Nav>-'s  history.  The 
brave  deeds  and  the  courageous  leader- 
ship of  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager  will 
long  be  remembered. 


CORRECTING   THE   U.S.   TARIFF   ON 
PAPER    INDUSTRIES   MACHINERY 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania   fMr.  Fulton]   may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  correct  the  U.S.  tariff  on  papermak- 
ing  machinery.  Under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  the  U.S.  import  duty  on  this  class 
of  machinery  was  35  percent  ad  valorem. 
In  trade  agreement  negotiations  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  reduced 
this  rate  of  duty  until  today  it  stands 
at  the  level  of  7  percent  for  most  items, 

10  percent  for  a  few  others,  and  13 '2 
percent  for  certain  parts  used  in  paper- 
making  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  21  of  our  Nation's  217 
plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  industries  machinery  are  located 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
plants  employ  nearly  1,500  workers  at 
an  annual  payroll  of  about  $10  million. 
The  United  Engineering  and  Foundry 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh  is  active  in  this  indus- 
try and  has  been  outstanding  in  this 
field. 

The  essence  of  the  industry's  problem 
is  this:  Imports  now  account  for  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  and 
the  imports  are  continuing  to  increase 
at  a  rapid  pace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
U.S.  industry's  share  of  the  world  ex- 
port market  is  sharply  decreasing.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  American 
manufacturers  are  not  competitive  with 
foreign  producers  who  enjoy  a  variety  of 
cost  advantages. 

Even  though  the  foreign  producers 
have  a  competitive  advantage,  the  for- 
eign countries  in  which  they  are  located 
Impose  tariffs  and  frontier  taxes  whose 
combined  impact  on  U.S.  exports  is  three 
times  or  more  the  level  of  U.S.  duties 
collected  by  the  United  States  on  imports 
of  the  foreign  article. 

My  bill  would  partially  restore  the  duty 
on  paper  industries  machinery  to  the 
level  of  20  percent.  This  would  still  be 
quite  a  bit  below  the  statutory  rate  of 
35  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  20- 
percent  rate  would  be  equal  to  the  lowest 
of  the  combined  tariff  and  tax  rates  in 
effect  in  foreign  countries. 

The  principal  foreign  producers  of 
paper  industries  machinery  are  located 
in  Canada;  West  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  in  the  Common  Market;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  in  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. The  combined  effect  of  the 
duties  and  taxes  imposed  by  these  coun- 
tries range  from  20  percent  in  West  Ger- 
many to  48  percent  in  France. 

Between  1962  and  1966  and  the  first 

11  months  of  1966,  U.S.  imports  of  paper 
industries  machinery  increased  from  $7 
million  to  $25  million.  During  the  same 
period,  exports  dropped  from  $83  million 
to  $55  million.  Our  balance  of  trade, 
which  was  favorable  to  the  tune  of  $76 
million  in  1962,  dropped  sharply  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  $30  million  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1966.  The  $45  million 
loss  in  our  trade  balance  in  4  years  illus- 
trates the  severity  of  the  competitive 
impact  of  foreign  production  in  our 
trade. 


Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1018  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  administration  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  "open  season"  for  the  with- 
drawal of  tariff  concessions  under  article 
XX'VIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Every  3  years  the 
member  countries  of  GATT  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  or  modify  their  tariff 
concessions.  This  occurs  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  under  GATT  the  tariff  conces- 
sions have  a  firm  life  of  3  years  and 
are  automatically  renewed  at  3 -year  pe- 
riods except  for  items  withdrawn  or 
modified  during  the  6-month  period 
prior  to  the  renewal. 

The  United  States  could  have  modified 
the  tariff  on  papermaking  machines  to 
put  it  on  a  parity  with  the  lowest  level 
of  tariffs  and  frontier  taxes  imposed 
abroad  on  U.S.  exports  of  this  machinery. 
The  executive  branch  chose  not  to  do 
so  on  the  stated  ground  that  there  was 
"no  compelling  reason"  for  them  to  do 
so. 

The  facts  to  which  I  referred  are  com- 
pelling reason  enough  for  the  most  hard- 
ened bureaucrat  to  act  on  behalf  of 
American  industry  and  American  em- 
ployment. In  the  span  of  4  years  im- 
ports tripled,  exports  declined  30  percent, 
and  GUI-  balance  of  trade  suffered  the 
severe  jolt  of  losing  $45  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  distressing  trends,  the  for- 
eign countries  who  enjoy  the  fairly  open 
access  to  our  market  at  a  7-percent  rate 
of  duty  are  much  more  restrictive  in  the 
access  which  they  allow  our  papermaking 
machinery  by  the  combination  of  border 
charges  which  they  impose  ranging  from 
20  to  nearly  50  percent. 

Elemental  principles  of  fair  play  and 
a  concern  for  the  jobs  at  stake  in  this 
industry  should  have  been  accepted  as 
sufficient  reason  by  the  executive  branch 
for  the  exercise  of  an  unquestioned  right 
to  modify  these  duties.  Since  the  execu- 
tive branch  chose  not  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity.  notwithstanding  the  earnest  re- 
quests which  had  been  made  by  more 
than  20  members  of  this  U.S.  industry  for 
such  assistance,  there  is  no  choice  but 
to  introduce  legislation  which  would  ef- 
fect the  necessary  change  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  strong  hope  that 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  schedule  early  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  Surely  justice  to  this 
U.S.  industry  by  this  legislation  should 
not  be  delayed  by  usual  argiunent  that 
such  action  would  violate  U.S.  commit- 
ments under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Since  the  executive 
branch  had  full  opportunity  and  strong 
requests  to  act  and  to  do  so,  it  should 
not  now  object  to  congressional  consid- 
eration of  this  problem.  Fairness  and 
justice  requires  prompt  action  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 


VANDALISM  IN  THE  EVERGLADES— 
II 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SA"5fLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  director  of  the  national 
parks  system  told  a  subcommittee  of  the 
CommUtee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
plan  to  remove  a  barrier  that  protects 
E\'erglades  National  Park  from  inunda- 
tion with  destructive  salt  water,  actually 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  for  fresh 
water  protection  in  the  park.  Mr.  Hart- 
zog  said  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  intend  "to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  see  that  this  mandate  of  Con- 
gress is  carried  out." 

Referring  to  the  earthen  plug  in  a 
structure  that  separates  salt  water  from 
the  fresh  water  that  fiows  into  the  Ever- 
glades, Mr.  Hartzog  said: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  they  ought  to  remove  the  plug 
and  then  be  allowed  to  carry  on  experiments 
to  see  what  will  happen.  This  Is  almost  like 
e.xamlning  the  corpse,  because  once  you  have 
a  salt  water  environment  there,  it  does  not 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  start  flushing  it 
with  fresh  water  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  by 
what  authority  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
presumes  to  tamper  with  management 
of  a  national  park,  but  I  would  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  objects  to  the 
plan  to  determine  by  trial  and  error  the 
fate  of  a  natural  endowment  which  be- 
longs to  all  America.  I  trust  that  you, 
too,  would  consider  vandalism  in  the 
Everglades  to  be  nothing  short  of  sac- 
rilegious. 

I  have  recently  placed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Roger  W.  Alhn.  superin- 
tendent of  Everglades  National  Park,  re- 
fiecting  some  of  the  true  values  of  Jh\s 
tropical  haven.  Under  consent  already 
granted,  I  present  herewith  the  second  of 
a  series  of  three  lucid  descriptions  of  the 
park  and  of  the  dangers  now  confront- 
ing it: 

Threats  to  Everglades  National  Park 
(Address  by  Roger  W.  Allin,  Monroe  County 
Aubudon  annual  meeting.  Key  West,  Pla., 
April  29.  1966;  Izaak  Walton  State  Con- 
vention, Miami,  Fla.,  May  14,  1966) 
As  a  former  Izaak  Walton  League  member 
and  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  spending  considerable  time  fishing  and 
camping  and  talking  to  your  conservation  di- 
rector Joe  Penfold,  I  know  first  hand  that 
you  are  not  alone  concerned  with  fishing  but 
that  your  Interest  and  direction  are  broadly 
based  on  all  conservation  Issues.  And  so 
today  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  and  urge 
your  suppKJrt  for  a  topic  which  while  It  does 
have  direct  application  to  the  continuing 
availability  of  sport  fishing,  fishes  and  suit- 
able aquatic  environments,  Is  of  extended 
scope  and  thus  makes  but  limited  specific 
note  of  these  resources  and  opportiinlties. 
But  first  I  will  discuss  fisheries.  As  you 
know  the  offshore  and  coastal  waters  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  and  Incidentally  half 
of  the  park  Is  water,  provide  the  brackish 
estuarlne  environments  which  produce  this 
fishermen's  paradise  (University  of  Miami 
estimates  200,000  anglers  caught  2.4  M  pounds 
of  fish  In  the  park  during  the  1963-4  season) 
and  Is  the  source  of  the  multlmlUlon  com- 
mercial fisheries  as  well. 

These  waters  are  nursery  grounds  for  the 
menhadden  (which  supports  by  far  the  great- 
est fishery  of  the  United  States),  the  black 
mullet  (which  supports  the  biggest  food  fish 
landings  In  Florida),  the  spotted  sea  trout 
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(the  overwhelming  f.ivorite  of  anglers  of 
coastal  Florida),  snook,  tarpon,  red  drum, 
mangrove  snapper,  pompano  and  of  course 
the  valuable  pink  shrimp.  Most  of  these 
species  spawn  offshore,  but  the  young  and 
Juvenile  stages  soon  naove  Into  the  estuarlne 
waters  to  feed  and  escape  predation.  Of 
course  the  adult  of  the  pompano  and  the 
trout  remain  In  the  estuarlne  environments 
into  adulthood.  Continued  flows  of  fresh 
water  Into  and  through  the  park,  thence  Into 
this  estuarlne  environment  Is  essential  to 
maintain  the  proper  ecological  balances  not 
only  within  terrestrial  portions  of  the  park, 
but  within  the  aquatic  portions  of  the  park 
as  well.  Research  studies  done  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  pink  shrimp  fisheries  are  critically  de- 
pendent upon  proper  degrees  of  salinity  and 
It  is  possible  to  make  biological  inference 
that  our  commercial  saltwater  fin  fishes  and 
sport  fisheries  are  equally  dependent  upon 
the  productivity  of  brackish  water  zones  and 
suitable  saline  conditions.  Such  co.ndltions, 
of  course,  are  regulated  by  the  inflow  of  fresh 
waters.  Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  to  you, 
that  the  nationally  famous,  I  Imagine  I  could 
almost  say  world  famous,  sport  flsheries  of 
Florida  Bay  are  In  a  large  p.art  dependent 
upon  the  quantities  and  quality  of  fresh 
water  which  flows  through  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  Thus  the  water  management 
practices  and  developments  which  occur  out- 
side but  surround  the  park  will  have  direct 
bearing  upon  our  and  your  commercial  and 
sport  fisheries.  Now,  let's  examine  what 
some  of  these  threats  to  the  park  are: 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  about  the  Everglades  water  prob- 
lem. The  park's  efforts  to  get  water  from 
the  Lake  Okeechobee  drainage  (operated  for 
flood  control  purposes  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers)  through  the  conservation  areas 
(operated  by  a  local  flood  control  district) 
and  Into  the  park  has  received  nationwide 
attention.  The  national  Indignation  which 
resulted  from  what  the  public  believed  to  be 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  water — one  of 
our  most  Important  natural  resources — quite 
correctly  demanded  a  new  release  schedule  of 
the  water  controlling  agencies  so  that  the 
continued  existence  of  Everglades  National 
Park  would  be  guaranteed. 

You  perhaps  already  have  heard  that  such 
an  accord  has  been  reached.  It  Is  an  Interim 
agreement  which  will  be  In  effect  until  per- 
manent solutions  to  our  now  chronic  water 
problems  can  be  found.  Under  It  the  park 
will  receive  variable  quantities  of  water 
ranging  from  140  c.f.s.  to  1000  c.f  s.  (2.000 
acre  feet  per  day)  depending  upon  water 
stages  In  lake  Okeechobee. 

While  ever;-  acre  foot  of  water  which  can 
be  supplied  under  this  agreement  will  be  of 
benefit  to  us  the  agreement  does  not  guar- 
antee us  water  in  times  of  drought — when 
we  would  need  It  the  most — nor.  of  course. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  biological  situa- 
tion has  yet  returned  to  normal  and  that 
the  birds  and  alilgitors  and  fishes  have  been 
so  simply  restored  to  their  former  abund- 
ance. The  last  four  years  of  drought  have 
caused  a  significant  loss  of  wildlife  and.  In 
some  areas,  possibly  extensive  changes  In 
habitat  which  may  yet  have  far  reaching  in- 
fluences on  biotic  balances.  Simple  life 
forms  can  recover,  providing  there  is  suffi- 
cient brood  stock,  In  a  period  of  a  year  or 
two,  but  many  of  the  longer  lived  forms 
such  as  alligators  and  some  of  our  unique 
and  rare  birds  may  take  years  to  recover  to 
their  former  population  densities.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  several  years  before  we  are  even 
able  to  determine  the  extent  of  impairment 
to  some  of  our  life  systems. 

But  even  with  the  Interim  program  of 
water  release  In  effect,  and  assuming  that 
nature's  extraordinary  capability  to  fill  pop- 
ulation vacuums  and  restore  complex  bal- 
ances of  nature  to  carrying  capacity  condi- 
tions will  restore  our  wildlife,  there  remain 


several  other  serious.  Immediate  threats  to 
Everglades  National  Park  and  the  wildlife 
and  wilderness  values  it  contains.  One  of 
these  ensues  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
present  Everglades  National  Park  and  South 
Florida  Water  Management  study  program. 
Until  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed 
their  study.  In  late  1967,  and  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  recommen- 
dations in  situ  we  will  not  know  precisely 
wh.Tt  major  decisions  the  park  may  be  facing. 

However,  we  do  know,  for  example,  that 
under  consideration  is  1.)  a  west  side  barrier 
damming  the  rivers,  streams  and  sloughs 
of  the  Shark  River  and  Whitewater  Bay 
drainages,  2.i  the  placement  of  a  myriad  of 
low-head  dams  throughout  the  Interior  of 
the  park,  and  other  schemes.  While  per- 
haps it  is  inappropriate  to  anticipate  their 
recommendations  concerning  these  possibil- 
ities I  wish  to  flatly  state  that  construction 
ol  such  devices  within  the  park  would  be 
contr.iry  to  all  etsablished  policies  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  in- 
cidentally, would  have  a  grievous  impact 
upon  the  interior  and  offshore  fisheries  of 
the  park. 

Thus,  it  may  well  be  that  your  national 
park  and  its  resources  will  again  become  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  two  or  three  years 
hence,  when  the  Corps  report  is  being  con- 
sidered at  the  congressional  level. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  more  com- 
monly known  "Everglades  water  situation  ' 
which  has  been  preoccupying  our  attentions 
for  so  long  a  time,  I  wisli  to  take  this  occa- 
Elon  to  Inform  you  more  fully  of  several 
other  threats  to  the  preservation  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park — the  Lake  Okeechobee 
topic  is  taut  one  of  five  very  serious  prob- 
lems which  we  are  facing  today  In  protect- 
ing this  very  unique  and  wonderful  area  for 
the  use  and  enjoj-ment  of  this  and  future 
generations. 

The  four  other  threats  are:  1.)  The  South 
Dade  project  (and  particularly  the  salinity 
problem  of  C-111  which  is  an  element  with- 
in this  project);  2.)  The  Southwest  Dade 
project  and  the  pKJssibility  of  Introducing 
pesticides  and  other  pollutants  into  the  park 
from  this  area;  3.)  The  drainage  and  salinity 
Intrusions  resulting  from  rapid  development 
of  Collier  County  and  Its  effect  upon  the 
northwest  and  central  portions  of  the  park: 
4.)  The  population  explosion  coupled  with 
the  new  age  of  afHuency  which  will  make 
Internal  demands  upon  the  park  and  thus,  if 
not  provided  for,  could  Impair  the  quality 
of  the  area  and  the  level  of  experience  we 
will    be    able   to    afford   the    visiting   public. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  more  specific  detail  about 
these  threats. 

SOUTH  DADB 

This  plan  calls  for  a  system  of  canals  to 
accelerate  agricultural  and  urban  use  of  the 
South  Dade  area  by  draining  interior  waters 
Into  Biscayne  Bay  and  Barnes  Sound.  It 
will  provide  for  up  to  500  c  f.s.  of  drainage 
when  available,  to  the  park  into  Taylor 
Slough.  This  project  would  unfavorably  act 
upon  natural  water  regimes  and  flows  from 
the  Home.'stead  vicinity  into  the  southeastern 
portions  of  the  park,  and  because  of  antici- 
pated Increased  agricultural  use  of  these 
lands  and  rapid  run-off,  might  cause  pesti- 
cide and  other  pollutant  difficulties  and  thus 
would  adversely  affect  the  park. 

However,  the  single  element  of  major  cur- 
rent concern  is  the  construction  of  C-111 
and  the  placement  of  salinity  control  struc- 
tures within  that  canal.  Under  present  con- 
struction plans  the  lower  eight  miles  ol  this 
canal  will  allow  uncontrolled  intrusion  of 
sea  waters  to  move  Inland  towards  the  park 
and  Homestead.  The  canal  will  also  ac- 
celerate run-off  of  fresh  water  during  the 
rainy  season  (thus  reducing  timely  fresh 
water  flows  into  the  park).  It  will  Induce 
encroachment  and  recharge  of  sea  water  into 
the  Biscayne  Aquifer  during  those  times  In- 
terior fresh  water  levels  are  low. 

That  the  recently  completed  salinity  con- 


trol structure  Is  located  on  the  leg.'illy 
adopted  salt  barrier  line  is  not  disputed. 
We  but  point  out  what  appear  to  be  the 
affe<?ts  of  this  project  and  ask  that  corrective 
action  be  taken  before  the  plug  is  removed - 
This  problem  Is  critical  because  present  plans 
provide  for  removing  the  plug  in  C-Hl  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  We  see  no  reason 
why  this  plug  has  to  be  removed  until  need 
for  drainage  and  or  barge  traffic  Is  Im- 
minent. 

The  canal  will  also  provide  a  direct  avenue 
through  which  sea  waters  can  move  inland 
and  Inundate  park  and  other  lands  during 
the  spring  and  storm  tide  periods,  thu? 
causing  a  build  up  of  salts  in  the  soils,  a 
resultant  grass  kill  and  biotic  change  in  the 
South  Dade  vicinity. 

I  think  you  can  readily  grasp  the  rami- 
fications of  what  such  contamination  cf 
agricultural  and  domestic  water  supplies 
would  mean  to  pwople  and  crops  in  this  part 
of  south  Florida,  as  well  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  life  forms,  both  flora  and 
fauna,  within  Everglades  National  Park  If 
you  question  the  effects  of  salt  water  on  vege- 
tation 1  invite  you  to  drive  down  Highway  1 
and  look  on  both  sides  of  the  road  as  you 
approach  Long  Sound:  you  will  observe  what 
one  relatively  short  period  of  salt  water  inun- 
dation has  already  done  to  the  hammocks 
and  vegetation  in  this  area.  Then  reflrrt 
for  a  moment  what  destructive  effect  this 
has  had  upon  associated  wildlife  form.=  .  You 
might  also  consider  whether,  within  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  on 
projects  such  as  these.  ($170,000,000  for  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project)  gre.iter  attention  should  not  be 
given  to  saving  from  careless  dehtruction — 
our  Nation's  natural  resources. 

SOUTHWEST    DADE 

This  project  was  also  proposed  to  permit 
agricultural  development  and  removal  of 
surplus  rain  waters  Two  pumping  stations 
(with  a  combined  capacity  of  3.000  second 
feett  will  discharge  water  from  the  north 
portion  of  the  drainage  area  into  the  Upper 
Shark  River  drainage  of  Everglades  National 
Park:  gravity  feed  canals  will  provide  flows 
into  Taylor  Slough  from,  the  south  portion 
of  the  drainage. 

The  service's  major  concern  here  is  Uv.A 
in  order  to  save  the  park  from  being  de- 
watered,  as  occurred  in  the  Okeechobee 
drainage,  we  have  indicated  our  wish  to  re- 
ceive those  waters  which  have  traditionally 
flowed  into  the  park  from  this  area.  Our 
concern  now  is  that  the  water  quality  might 
be  sufficiently  altered  as  to  make  this  water 
undesirable  from  a  biological  standpoint 
The  vise  of  pesticides  could  make  surface 
waters  flowing  Into  the  park  lethal  to  aquatic 
organisms  residing  within  the  park,  or  killed 
insects  might  very  likely  be  water-borne  In'o 
the  park  and  when  Ingested  by  fish,  birds  or 
animals  would  cau.se  the  slow  but  inevitable 
building-up  of  lethal  doses  of  poison  within 
the  issues  of  the  consuming  wildlife.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  some  pesticides  such  as 
DDT  can  be  ingested  in  very  low.  fractio;  :-.! 
quantities,  but  once  ingested  they  are  not 
broken  down  or  disposed  of  by  the  body  ana 
remain  until  debilitating  effects  such  as  re- 
duction of  fertility  and  impairment  of  bodv 
functions  occurs  or  lethal  levels  are  reached 
and  the  animal  dies.  Such  Incipient  poison- 
ing is  very  difficult  to  detect  and  prove  un- 
less exhaustive  specific  research  is  under- 
taken on  a  continuing  basis.  This,  I  regret 
to  say.  the  service  is  in  no  position  to  under- 
take at  this  time  and  if  we  were,  it  would 
pretty  much  be  a  case  of  closing  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  was  gone. 

Pesticides  are  only  one  of  Ee;eral  pollutants 
which  might  have  deleterious  effects  upon 
our  flora  and  fauna.  Every  fertilizer,  used  to 
excess  and  washed  Into  the  canals  could  have 
an  undesirable  effect  upon  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  in  the  park,  by  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  population  explosions  of  para- 
sites,    creating     temporary     conditions     of 
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anoxia,  or  giving  rise  to  gelatlnoxts  masses  of 
algae  which  could  choke  our  smaller  water 
courses  and  fields  of  everglades  sawgrass, 
thus  upsetting  not  only  hydro  norms  but 
biological  balance  as  well. 

COLLIER    COUNTY 

Those  of  you  that  have  recently  driven 
tnrough  or  flown  over  Collier  County  know 
ot  the  very  rapid  development  occurring  In 
that  area.  These  de\ elDpmenls  have  been 
made  possible  by  and  have  given  rise  to  ad- 
ditional drainage  which  I  am  sure  will  in  the 
very  near  future  effect  water  flows  into  the 
northwest  portion  of  Everglades  National 
Park  similar  to  those  recently  experienced  In 
the  Shark  River  Slough.  Drainage  canals  are 
also  permitting  salt  water  intrusions  Into 
the  south  Collier  County  area  giving  rise  to 
problems  similar  In  nature  and  scope  to  those 
being  created  by  C-Ul. 

While  these  developments  are  not  yet  ex- 
plosive In  immediate  etfect  upon  the  park, 
channel  work  in  the  Fahkahatchee  Strand 
vicinity  will  certainly  have  a  regrettable  ef- 
fect upon  resources  considered  by  many  to 
be  of  national  significance,  and  ultimately 
will  have  strong  bearing  upon  the  fresh 
water-salt  water  regimes  within  the  north- 
west park. 

TIMP 

We  must,  at  last,  take  cognizance  of  the 
papulation  explosion  and  the  dismaying  im- 
pact upon  our  social  order  resulting  from 
Increased  time.  Income,  and  mobility  in  an 
ever  expanding  and  more  affluent  society; 
of  the  consumptive  uses  of  our  lands  due  to 
the  expan.sion  of  our  cities  and  industry;  the 
miles  of  asphalt,  and  concrete  of  our  extend- 
ing road  syFtcm.<;.  the  lack  of  attention  we 
have  shown  to  the  waste  by-products  of  our 
civilization.  We  must  take  note  of  the  in- 
creasing urbanization  and  the  social  and 
psychological  needs  of  our  populations  who 
live  within  the  metropollt;in  centers  and  who 
are  loving  our  parks  to  death  by  visiting 
them  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  In  m.in's 
search  for  solace,  in  his  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  asphalt  Jungles,  the  concrete  caverns,  the 
congested  ugliness  of  urban  environments, 
he  hiis  forced  the  Nation  and  the  Park  Service 
Into  a  critical  period  of  recreation  concern. 
and  we  are  today  at  the  threshold  of  decision 
and  of  opportunity. 

Within  35  years  our  population  will  ri.se 
to  nearly  350  million  people,  about  twice  our 
1960  figure,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
national  per  capita  disposable  income  will 
rise  from  $1,470  to  $4,100,  paid  vacations  will 
average  3  9  weeks  rather  than  the  present 
20  weeks,  and  the  average  work  week  will 
shrink  from  39  hours  to  32  hours  and  that 
the  number  of  cars  will  treble.  These  fac- 
tors will  create  within  the  adult  life  of  our 
children  demands  for  park  and  recreation 
areas  ot  at  least  tliree  or  four  times  tliat  of 
today.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  some 
kind.s  of  areas.  1  e..  wUderncfs  and  soashores. 
demands  may  be  ten  times  greater  than 
today. 

We  will  have  to  provide  for  these  people 
but  It  is  oljvious  that  we  cannot  preserve 
and  protect  the  crown  Jowel.'s  of  our  Nation 
by  meeting  the  annually,  ever-increasing  de- 
mands by  means  of  greater  and  greater  In- 
ternal development.  We  would  soon  destroy 
the  very  resources  we  are  charged  with  pro- 
tecting, we  would  run  out  of  park,  and  long 
years  before  that  we  would  deny  the  public 
the  quality  of  experience  they  have  come 
to  expect  from  national  park  system  areas. 

Killing  the  golden  goose  will  not  answer 
this  problem. 

Another  alternative  which  Is  often  sug- 
gested is  that  we  could  restrict  attendance. 
But,  if  we  are  to  serve  the  publlc^Govern- 
ment's  only  function — we  cannot  do  so  by 
excluding  them  from  areas  under  our  ad- 
ministration. Let  me  restate  a  basic  service 
concept;  the  primary  Justification  for  the 
national  park  system  lies  In  its  capacity  to 


provide  enjoyment  and  quality  outdoor  ex- 
periences to  the  using  public. 

As  I  have  said,  In  34  years  we  will  be  faced 
with  four  million  people  wanting  to  enjoy 
Everglades  National  Park  (unless  some 
catastrophic  occurrence  reduces  either  our 
attractions  or  the  Nation's  population). 

The  only  solution  to  serving  this  burgeon- 
ing mass  of  humanity  that  wants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  glories  of  our  natural 
resources  is  to  support  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment—at all  levels — to  acquire  more 
areas  so  that  these  pressures  can  be  dl.spersed. 
I  su.<;pect  even  this  won't  be  enough,  and 
additionally  the  Service  some  day-  possibly 
soon — will  be  faced  with  coming  up  with 
new  management  techniques  and  perhaps 
even  new  concepts  and  policies  of  adminis- 
tration In  our  effort  to  satl-ify  our  dual 
responsibility  or  protecting  the  resources 
while  providing  for  public  use. 

Public  support  will  be  needed.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  this  is  an  appropriate  discussion 
for  your  table,  for  your  clubs  and  public 
forums. 

As  an  addendum  to  this  topic  I  wish  only 
to  point  out  that  within  the  park  are  about 
94,000  acres  of  privately-owned  land  and 
water.  The  inappropriate  or  exploitive  use 
of  these  lands  is  a  constant  source  of  concern 
to  us.  With  your  support  we  could  embark 
upon  a  successful  program  of  acquiring  a 
little  of  these  Inholdlngs  each  year. 

VALUES 

At  this  Juncture  you  might  possibly  be 
s.ivinc;  to  yourselves.  "Is  It  worth  the  effort?" 
I.ct  me  categorically  affirm  that  it  is!!  Ever- 
gludes  National  Park  is  best  known,  of  course. 
as  a  colossal  exhibit  of  biology.  It  contiiins 
163  specie^  of  birds  many  of  them  rare  and 
endant^ered  species  (roseate  spoonbill,  great 
white  heron,  bald  eagle,  pink  and  wood  ibis, 
nodtly  and  sooty  terns  i  a  great  variety  of 
tropical  fish  i  snook,  tarpon,  and  shrimp  i 
and  m.my  unusual  wildlife  forms  (alligators, 
crocodiles,  manatee,  otter)  and  vegetative 
types    (royal   palm,   mahogany,   mangroves). 

But  it  is  equally  important  because  it  pro- 
vUic-  a  few  precious,  luispoilcd  acres  in  which 
m;in  can  seek  sanctuary  and  gdii  inspira- 
tion for  his  mind  and  uplift  for  his  soul. 
It  i.s  an  area  of  natural  beauty  In  lovely 
contrast  to  the  ugliness  and  congestion  of 
our  coiurclc  Jungles  and  miles  upon  square 
miles  of  manmade  urban  blight. 

It  thus  provides  a  place  for  people  to  get 
away  from  the  mental  poverty  created  by  a 
l.ick  of  open  space.  This  kind  of  poverty  is 
more  debilitxiting  than  the  lack  of  money — 
It  warps  peoples'  minds  and  breeds  social  clis- 
ordcr  and  moral  decay.  Our  parks,  because 
of  their  natural  beauty,  arc  culturally  im- 
portant in  determining  the  quality  of  our  .so- 
ciety and  in  raising  the  cnvironmeiital  levels 
of  mankind.  They  are  prime  laboratories  for 
scientific  study  from  which  we  may  learn  of 
our  intrrdependencies  upon  other  life  with- 
in the  f.ibrlc  of  nature.  They  are  qu;illty  at- 
tract.ons  which  bring  generally  vinrccognlzed 
dollars  to  businessmen  over  a  wide  area. 
For  example,  in  1965,  Everglades  made  a  con- 
tribution to  tlie  local  economy  which  has 
been  estimated  at  over  eleven  million  dollars, 
and  this  v.nlue  Is  Increasing  at  11  percent  per 
ye;ir.  .'Additionally  there  are  employed  over 
200  people  within  the  park  and  we  have  fur- 
tlier  employed  164  man-years  of  contractual 
labor  in  building  the  19  million  dollar  Fed- 
eral investment  w^e  have  within  the  park. 
We  also  provide  areas  for  people  to  actively 
pi^rtlclpate  in  healthful  outdoor  activity. 
Last  year  Everglr;dcs  National  Park  had  226.- 
OiJO  beater.-  most  cf  them  fishermen;  over 
100,000  campers;  as  well  as  the  thousands  of 
picnickers  and  bird  watchers.  As  a  final 
value,  our  parks  reflect  the  pcr-oml  esteem 
we  pla-e  on  our  civilization  and  way  of  life. 
This  is  a  rcrponse  to  intellect  and  iudlont".'. 
our  nppreci  ition  of  God's  hr.ndivork.  Parks 
are  living  symbol;^  of  our  Amerlc  >.n  pc-rsonril- 
Ity  and  because  of  some  of  cur  b:?ttcr  quali- 


ties are  a  source  of  Inspiration  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

These  are  some  of  our  values.  They  are 
worth  protecting  and  saving.  They  are  worth 
your  effort  to  respond  and  throw  back  these 
threats  to  Everglades  National  Park.  In 
summary,  we  are  not  alone  concerned  with 
the  dedication  of  some  acres  of  land  or  water, 
or  with  the  preservation  of  trees  and  wild- 
life or  Just  the  saving  of  open  space.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  conservation  of  man 
and  his  quality  of  life.  This  worthy  purpose 
warrants  your  utmo;;t  attention  and  action. 


URGENT  NEED  TO  REPEAL  LEGIS- 
LATION SUSPENDING  THE  IN- 
VESTMENT TAX  CREDIT  AND  THE 
ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  October  at  the  ur.ging  and  insistence 
of  the  administration,  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  suspend  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  and  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  on 
building.?.  At  that  time,  many  persons 
thought  the  legislation  should  not  be 
enacted — evidenced  by  the  number  of 
Members  who  voted  against  the  meas- 
ure. Today,  it  is  even  more  evident  that 
this  legi-slation  should  not  have  been  en- 
acted. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  important  thing 
now  is  for  us  to  take  action  to  strike  this 
undesii'able  Iegislai,ion  from  the  statutes 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  Thank- 
fully, the  administration  has  come  to 
realize  its  mistake.  Thus.  I  welcome  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  of 
March  9  recommending  the  restoration 
of  the  business  incentives — the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  allowances. 

One  of  the  prime  objections  raised 
against  suspending  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances last  fall  was  the  substantial 
timelag  that  would  exist  between  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  its  economic 
effects.  Generally,  many  months  elapse 
between  a  business  decision  to  expoud 
and  the  time  that  new  equipment  is  in- 
stalled or  a  building  is  constructed  thus 
adding  to  productive  capacity.  Business 
firms  plan  their  capital  investments  far 
in  advance,  in  many  cases  a  year  or 
more,  before  the  actual  outlay  of  funds. 
Therefore,  the  economy  may  change  sig- 
nificantly between  the  time  legislation  is 
enacted  and  the  time  that  its  effect  is 
felt  on  the  economy.  Unfortunately,  our 
experience  over  the  past  6  months  has 
borne  out  this  justifiable  apprehension. 

■We  have  just  begam  to  see  the  effects 
of  the  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances. According  to  a  recent  survey 
conducted  in  January  and  February  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  busi- 
ness investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  expected  to  amount  to  about  $G3 
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billion  for  the  year  1967.  This  represents 
less  than  a  4-percent  increase  over  the 
level  of  1966  in  comparison  to  increases 
of  nearly  17  percent  last  year.  15  per- 
cent for  1965,  and  14  percent  for  1964. 
These  increasing  business  investments 
provided  a  strong  impetus  to  sustaining 
our  economic  growth.  It  contributed 
measurably  to  our  increased  employ- 
ment, higher  personal  income,  rising  cor- 
porate profits,  added  revenue  at  all  levels 
of  government,  and  innumerable  other 
economic  rewards. 

This  recent  survey  also  showed  that 
business  executives  indicated  that  they 
expect  to  spend  even  less  for  new  plant 
and  equipment,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  during  both  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond quarters  of  this  year  than  they  did 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966.  This 
is  an  actual  decline  in  business  invest- 
ment expenditures — not  a  slowdown. 
Furthermore,  these  executives  stated 
that  now  they  expect  to  spend  even  less 
this  year  than  they  did  when  surveyed 
3  months  earlier.  Here  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  1963,  we  have  a 
reversal  in  the  anticipated  level  of  busi- 
ness capital  expenditures.  Another  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  the  suspension  of  the 
tax  credit  and  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, one  that  we  have  not  heard  much 
about,  is  the  effect  it  has  had  on  small 
btisiness.  An  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Survey  of  Current  Business  expressed  it 
this  way: 

The  sharpest  adverse  impact  of  the  sus- 
pensions was  reported  by  firms  with  assets 
of  less  than  $5  million.  In  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  groups,  these  small  com- 
panies account  for  the  bulk  of  the  reported 
reductions  In  capital  programs. 

I  Business  investment  expenditures  have 
a  very  strong  influence  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Business  capital  expendi- 
tures create  demand  for  basic  materials 
resulting  in  added  sales  to  suppliers,  they 
enlarge  demand  for  labor  thus  increas- 
ing employment  which  results  in  rising 
personal  Incomes  providing  for  greater 
personal  consumption  demands  to  justify 
the  additional  productive  capacity. 

Furthermore,  business  investment  leads 
to  improved  industrial  tools  and  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  technology  pro- 
vides more  efficient  processes.  These 
increase  the  amount  of  goods  available 
to  the  American  public  and  enhance  our 
competitive  position  in  the  international 
markets.  Also,  the  investment  tax  credit 
provides  an  incentive  for  investment  in 
U.S.  businesses  vis-a-vis  investments 
abroad.  Naturally  this  helps  our  critical 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  last  fall,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  'Ways  and  Means 
Committee  concerning  the  proposal  to 
suspend  the  investment  tax  credit  stated 
it  this  way : 

The  slowdown  In  modernization  and  re- 
placement during  the  suspension  period  and 
beyond  will  mean  higher  cost,  higher  price 
production,  further  handicapping  United 
States  Industry  In  competing  for  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  result  will  be  continued  deterioration 
of  otir  balance  of  payments  situation. 

Today,  our  economy  is  in  a  state  of 
transition.  Sales  of  many  durable  goods 
such  as  automobiles.  TVs,  appliances, 


have  fallen  off.  In  general,  industrial 
production  has  leveled  off  in  recent 
months.  The  average  weekly  hours  of 
work  of  industrial  production  workers 
has  declined.  For  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January  the  average  weekly 
hours  of  work  for  production  workers 
was  less  than  41  hours.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  average  weekly  hours  worked 
for  2  consecutive  months  have  been  less 
than  41  hours  since  the  fall  of  1964. 

Our  economy  is  still  strong,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  public  sector,  govern- 
ment spending,  that  is  showing  an 
increase,  not  the  private  sector.  Our 
economic  way  of  life  is  based  upon  aii 
expanding  free  enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  take  action  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  our  private  sector  of  the  economy  by 
repealing  the  legislation  suspending  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  acceler- 
ated depieciation  allowances  so  that  the 
American  public  will  continue  to  reap  the 
rewards  generated  by  a  free  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
cast  their  respective  votes  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  today. 


UNPENITENT 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  'Wyman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  dispelling  any  continuing  reser- 
vations about  the  question  of  whether 
House  action  in  excluding  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  or  was  not  wan-anted,  I  call 
attention  to  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Wednesday, 
March  15,  pointing  out  that  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  himself  willfully  continues  to 
defy  American  institutions. 

Powell  now  publicly  states  that  if  they 
jail  him  for  contempt  in  New  Yo.'k,  the 
people  of  Harlem  would  not  let  him  stay 
in  jail  for  long. 

This  is  the  talk  of  anarchy,  not  civilized 
society.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  many 
problems  with  which  Mr.  Powell  is  faced 
have  been  brought  upon  him  by  himself. 
He  has  invited  them  and  now  chooses  to 
take  them  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Outrage,  Continued 

Anyone  who  harbored  the  wan  hope  that 
the  loss  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  his  cher- 
ished congressional  seat  might  have  taken 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  the  former  repre- 
sentative's flamboyant  sails  should  forget  it. 
Each  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that  Powell's 
ability  to  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  reason- 
able men — and  his  delight  In  doing  so — re- 
mains undiminished. 

This  Powell-style  effrontery  reached  un- 
precedented heights  at  his  latest  Biminl 
press  conference,  conducted  Jointly  with  his 
admirer,  the  former  comedian  Dick  Gregory. 
The  two  men,  tossing  the  conversational  ball 
back  and  forth,  developed  a  comparison  be- 
tween Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  Jesus  Christ. 
It  began  with  Powell's  announcement  that 
he  would  stage  a  triumphant  return  to  Har- 
lem on  "Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  victory." 


He  added  that  he  would  "bring  along  my 
Biminl  disciples  .  .  .  but  I  won't  be  riding 
the  foal  of  an  ass."  Gregory  spoke  up:  "If 
Adam  Is  arrested  on  Palm  Sunday,  crucified 
on  Good  Friday.  I'll  bet  that  when  the  offi- 
cials go  to  get  him  on  Easter  morning,  they 
would  find  he  Is  not  there  but  that  he  had 
risen." 

Reporters  at  the  scene  noted  that  conver- 
satioia  was  carried  on  in  a  joking  vein  The 
humor  eludes  us. 

Not  content  with  blasphemy,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Powell  went  on  to  challenge  the  authority  of 
the  state  to  carry  out  the  contempt  cf  court 
warrant  that  makes  him  liable  to  arrest  at 
any  time.  If  the  state  should  carry  out  the 
order.  Powell  said,  "the  people  of  Harlem" 
won't  let  him  stay  in  Jail  very  long. 

A  New  York  appeals  court  has  Just  refused 
to  stay  the  order  for  Powell's  arrest.  Even 
so,  there  still  may  be  fine  questions  of  state 
law  Involved  in  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  arrest  him  if  he  goes  ahead  with  his 
plan  to  appear  on  Sunday.  New  York  au- 
thorities will  unquestlonal3ly  study  the  mat- 
ter carefully  before  making  a  final  decision. 

But  one  factor  that  must  not  be  given  any 
weight  in  the  decision  is  Powell's  thinly- 
veiled  incitement  to  riot.  If  it  is  legally 
right  to  arrest  him,  the  arrest  should  be  car- 
ried out.  And  if  Powell's  former  constituents 
should  take  him  up  on  his  suggestion,  all 
force  necessary  to  maintain  order  should  be 
promptly  applied. 

Any  other  course  of  action  would  amount 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  state  of  New  York 
before  Powell's  blustering  threats.  And  If 
th:it  should  indeed  happen,  the  consequences 
to  the  district,  the  state  and  the  nation 
could  be  an  Irreversible  approach  to  the  brink 
of  disaster. 


HALPERN  BILL  TO  UPGRADE  POSTAL 
SALARIES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IHr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
postal  service  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  important  services  provided  by 
the  Government,  and  its  employees  are 
among  our  most  valued  public  servants. 

In  fact,  post  oflQce  workers  serve  us  so 
well  that  we  have  come  to  take  them  for 
granted.  As  a  result,  for  far  too  long 
a  time  they  have  been  underpaid. 

At  a  number  of  levels  in  the  Post  OfiQce 
Department,  salary  levels  are  not  com- 
parable with  those  in  industr>'.  The 
Congress  should  waste  no  time  in  elim- 
inating these  inequities. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  similar  to  one  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels],  a  member  of  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  to  raise 
the  salary  levels  of  all  postal  workers  in 
levels  1  to  5  to  the  next  highest  level. 

This  will  help  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  loyal  and  dependable  service  in 
the  most  useful,  and  most  effective 
terms — more  money  in  the  pay  envelope. 

There  is  another  kind  of  recognition 
which  is  important  in  maintaining  the 
loyalty  and  dependability  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees,  including  the  postal 
workers.  I  refer  to  recognition  of  their 
rights  to  present  grievances  through 
employee  organizations. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  such  grievance 
machinery  has  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  OlsenI 
also  a  member  of  the  Post  OflBce  and 
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Civil  Service  Committee.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  a  similar  measure,  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Labor-Management  Act 
of  1967. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  these  decla- 
rations of  policy: 

Participation  of  employees  with  man- 
aeement,  through  employee  organizations 
or  unions  in  decisions  which  affect  them, 
contributes  to  the  effective  conduct  of  the 
public  business.  Therefore,  strong  dem- 
ocratically run  employee  organizations 
or  unions  are  in  the  public  interest  and 
their  development  should  be  encouraged 
by  lawful  means. 

The  right  of  ofQcers  or  representatives 
of  a  union  or  organization  of  Govern- 
ment employees  repre.sentlng  the  em- 
ployees of  a  department  or  agency  or 
subdivision  of  such  department  or  agency 
to  present  grievances  in  behalf  of  their 
members  without  restraint,  coercion,  in- 
terference, intimidation,  or  reprisal  is 
recognized  and  encouraged.  Violation  of 
such  right  on  the  part  of  an  administra- 
tive official  shall  be  cause  for  his  suspen- 
sion or  removal  or  sucii  other  punitive 
action  as  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  may  deem  advisable. 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  also  be 
moved  on  its  way  toward  passage  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary improvement  in  governmental  per- 
sonnel relationships. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DISSENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.sc,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  f  Mr.  Wolff  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  somewhere 
in  the  notes  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
the  rebelliousness  of  youth  is  explained  in 
terms  of  "the  habits  of  the  European 
cuckoo."  We  are  told  that  "it  is  a  bird 
that  does  not  build  a  nest,  but  lays  its 
eags  in  the  nests  of  smaller  birds:  and 
when  the  young  approach  maturity  they 
devour  their  parents."  I  have  heard  this 
reference  used  recently  to  describe  the 
emerging  generation.  Tliey  do  not  seek 
to  devour  us.  but  they  do  seek  to  destroy 
much  of  what  has  become  familiar  to 
us.  They  reject  our  policies.  They  liave 
no  patience  with  our  customs.  They 
have  jettisoned  our  .sexual  mores  for  a 
code  of  their  own.  They  rebuke  us  for 
our  wars.  They  do  not  believe  in  our 
God. 

But  the  actions  which  accompany  this 
disillusionment  in  some  are  more  disturb- 
ing. Their  disregard  of  rules  leads  them 
to  delinquency.  Their  disbelief  in  our 
God  leads  them  to  atheism.  And  in- 
crea.smgly,  their  unhappiness  with  our 
way  of  life  leads  them  to  suicide.  From 
year  to  year  there  are  riots  at  th.e  uni- 
versities. Hundreds  of  young  men  re- 
fuse service  in  our  Armed  Forces.  In- 
stead of  sport.s,  sonic  turn  to  LSD  and 
narcotics.  They  drink  and  smoke  at  an 
earlier  age.  They  seem  unaware  of  the 
pot eiitiali ties  which  they  carry  within 
their  bodies,  for  pregnancy  among  teen- 
agers is  many  times  what  it  was  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  short,  many  of  the  younger  gen- 
eiation  seems  to  reject  tlie  standards  by 
which  we  learned  to  live.    The  challenge 


is  all  the  greater  because  the  emerging 
generation  seems  more  dissatisfied  and 
more  disruptive  than  any  recent  genera- 
tion. 

When  we  look  about  for  reasons,  our 
first  suspicion  is  most  likely  the  correct 
one:  that  these  youngsters  were  born  in 
a  cradle  of  change,  and  our  management 
of  affairs  has  been  incapable  of  coping 
with  the  change. 

No  other  culture  has  known  such 
change  in  technology.  While  the  horse 
and  buggy  are  within  our  memories,  we 
have  also  seen  flights  to  the  stars.  Mod- 
ern knowledge  about  human  relations 
causes  us  to  shift  our  social  customs  al- 
most day  by  day.  Relations  between 
nations  are  so  volatile  that  our  diplomats 
are  often  left  shadowboxing  with  pol- 
icies that  are  no  longer  of  consequence. 

And  while  rapid  change  in  the  rules 
makes  all  rules  seem  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  violable,  the  action  of  govern- 
ment seems  behind  the  times.  There  is 
a  tremendous  backlog  because  yester- 
day's problems  were  not  disposed  of. 
Tlie  consequence  of  this  neglect  is  that 
today  s  task  is  more  than  merely  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  future.  It  is,  first  of  all, 
to  bring  us  smackup  to  the  present. 

The  impatience  of  the  young,  with  our 
way  of  doing  things,  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Their  impatience  with  our 
way  of  life  is  the  consequence  of  our 
own  doing.  It  represents  a  conflict 
within  our  own  bosoms  which  we  our- 
selves had  before  they  were  born.  It  is 
simply  this:  We  fail  to  live  up  to  many  of 
our  ideas,  and  compromise  our  ideals. 

We  teach  the  young  one  thing:  we 
practice  another.  We  assert  to  them  we 
are  fighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam,  yet 
we  make  sli^'lit  effort  to  secure  it  for 
our  own  people  in  Mississippi.  We 
preach  love  of  our  neighbor,  and  are  in 
the  process  of  killing  him.  Wc  claim 
tliat  wc  are  a  democracy,  yet  we  know- 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  have  no 
control  over  the  policies  which  directly 
affect  their  lives. 

Such  a  way  of  living  is  bound  to  affect 
the  young.  It  is  bound  to  make  them, 
when  they  have  acquired  more  of  the 
tools  of  protest,  to  raise  up,  and  to  re- 
mind us  of  what  we  have  taught  them. 

Then,  is  there  an  answer  to  this  pro- 
test? Can  we  lead  the  young  to  under- 
stand our  policies;  agree  with  our  wars: 
believe  in  our  God?  For  instance,  Viet- 
nam seems  to  them  an  unnecessary  in- 
dulgence in  brutality.  Simply  the  iior- 
ror  of  war  suggests  to  them  that  it  is  an 
activity  in  which  we  ourjht  not  be  en- 
ga'red.  To  what  device  can  we  resort  to 
cause  them  to  adopt  another  perspective? 
Plato  tells  us  that  future  generations 
should  be  prepared  for  war  in  a  special 
way : 

Tile  children  who  are  to  be  tlie  future 
warriors  should  be  taken  to  tlie  battlefiekl 
atici.  like  young  hounds,  made  to  taste  the 
blood  of  llic  dying. 

But  there  is  no  place  in  the  modern 
world  for  tiie  barbarian  which  this  pro- 
cedure would  produce.  We  must  turn 
away  from  the  great  philosopher  for  the 
an.'^wer  to  the  challenge  of  the  emerging 
generation.  We  must  turn  instead  to 
the  art  of  government. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  our  problem 


lies  in  the  character  of  government  we 
have.  My  own  view  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment most  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  emerging  generation 
is  akin  to  that  expressed  by  the  Econo- 
mist magazine  in  its  April  21,  1962,  issue 
as  the  government  it  preferred  to  see  in 
power  in  Britain. 

The  Economist  stated : 

This  paper  has  always  believed  that  the 
party  which  would  maJce  the  best  govern- 
ment for  Britain  is  the  one  most  Ukely  to 
foster  tlie  reformer's  zeal,  to  be  willing  to 
probe  down  to  the  roots  of  every  stalk  of  the 
national  life  and  to  cut  and  graft  wlierever 
an  Improvement  can  be  seen:  Its  whole  im- 
pulse Is  to  favor  the  party  which  comes  near- 
est to  having  notlilng  timid  or  tepid,  nothing 
cautious,  and  not  too  much  that  is  merely 
Judicious  in  Its  policies.  It  prefers  a  govern- 
ment th.it  Is  wUllng  to  be  audacious  In  ac- 
cepting and  welcoming  and  pursuing  change. 

Only  by  such  a  vital  government  shall 
we  live  up  to  the  ideals  we  have  taught 
our  young. 

But  the  youno;  have  taught  us,  and  we 
must  stand  ready  to  continue  to  learn. 
Youth  at  times  guides  us  and  provokes 
us  to  action.  The  sit-in  movement  which 
provided  the  greatest  current  for  change 
in  this  generation  was  begun  by  college 
students  in  Nortli  Carolina.  Tlie  young 
today  determine  the  decisions  of  many 
investors  as  to  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars.  And  they  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  protest  against  many  aspects  of 
the  recent  w^ar. 

That  is  why  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  dissent,  and  from  the  protesting 
young.  They  offer  us  alternatives  to 
what  we  have  come  to  accept.  Some- 
where between  what  we  have  settled  on 
as  riglit  and  what  the  young  offer  us,  we 
will  find  the  truth. 

In  time  of  war,  there  tends  to  be  less  of 
toleration  of  this  right  to  protest.  Some 
expect  conformity  to  be  the  rule.  Dis- 
agreement and  dissent  are  often  cited  as 
treason.  We  observed  this  tendency  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  We  gave  it  the 
name  of  McCarthyism. 

Investigations  are  converted  to  inquisi- 
tions. Neighbors  become  suspect.  Dem- 
agogs become  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Iii  the  process  we  forget  why 
we  cherish  the  American  way  of  life.  We 
for'-'ct  that  a  schoolboy  could  tell  us: 
that  the  American  way  of  life  is  freedom, 
above  all  a  life  in  which  there  is  freedom 
of  speech.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
state  to  suppress  that  freedom.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  state  to  protect  it. 

When  wc  consider  our  experience  with 
our  democracy,  we  understand  more 
clearly  why  we  can  never  endanger  the 
riglit  of  dissent.  We  know  that  nothing 
that  is  created  by  man  is  perfect.  This 
is  true  of  an  idea  as  well  as  of  a  machine. 
We  know  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  men  to  believe  that  the  ideas  whicli 
they  adlicrc  to  are  the  right  ones,  and 
tliat  those  who  are  opposed  to  tliem  are 
wrong.  But  reflection  will  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  how  right  wc  are.  and 
whether  more  experience  or  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  will  cause  us  to 
accept  as  right  the  opinions  we  have 
earlier  rejected.  As  John  Stuart  Mill 
said: 

We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinions 
we  are  endeavoring  to  stifle  Is  false  opinion. 


There  is  no  process  of  reasoning  nor 
no  machine  that  can  be  devised  that  can 
tell  us  with  absolute  certainty  what  is 
the  right  policy  at  any  particular  time. 
That  is  why  we  must  protect  the  right 
of  dissent.  That  is  why  we  must  con- 
tinue to  hsten  to  protest. 

And  that  dissent  is  needed  now  more 
tlian  ever.  The  science  of  propaganda 
has  progressed  with  technological  devel- 
opment. The  molding  of  public  opinion 
has  now  become  an  art.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  means  of  production  and  the 
fact  that  large  accumulations  of  capital 
are  needed  to  carry  on  successful  news- 
papers, TV,  and  radio  has  a  tendency  to 
affect  the  circulation  of  ideas.  And  tlie 
answer  we  give  to  this  type  of  challenge 
Is  bound  to  affect  the  fate  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  right  to  dissent 
will  be  punished  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  there 
Will  be  extra-legal  compulsions,  as  oc- 
curred during  the  time  of  McCarthy. 
But  there  is  little  likelihood  that  statutes 
will  be  written  prohibiting  it.  or  that 
our  courts  will  disallow  it.  Therefore 
there  will  be  little  need  to  feel  that  if 
one  dissents  he  will  be  under  penalty. 
Tliere  will  not  be  a  rule  to  guide  us  in 
how  much  we  can  dissent,  or  how  we 
should  go  about  it.  Some  people  believe 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  standard  for  the 
guide  of  all  behavior;  but  there  never  has 
been  a  means  devised  which  could  regu- 
late the  light  of  freedom  of  speech  with- 
out the  risk  of  destroying  that  right. 
No  rules  will  be  set  down  to  guide  our 
actions  regarding  it.  Therefore  tliere 
will  be  nothing  to  guide  our  actions  with 
regard  to  that  right  except  oiu-  own 
judgment. 

In  many  cases  where  there  are  no  rules 
there  are  some  who  would  act  recklessly. 
Because  they  have  absolute  freedom,  they 
flaunt  that  freedom.  They  abuse  it. 
They  use  it  unfairly  merely  because  they 
know  they  will  not  be  punished.  When 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
spoke  at  Stanford  University  recently, 
students  walked  out  in  protest.  When 
he  left  the  building  to  get  into  his  auto- 
mobile, his  automobile  was  surrounded 
by  a  larger  collection  of  students  who 
began  to  shout  insults  and  bang  upon  the 
vehicle  with  their  fists  until  it  had  sped 
out  of  their  reach. 

The  Government  is  aware  that  there 
are  very  strong  views  in  this  country  re- 
garding the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  views 
have  been  widely  aired.  The  Govern- 
ment has  taken  them  into  account  and 
made  decisions.  Naturally  these  deci- 
sions cannot  meet  100  percent  of  individ- 
ual views. 

What  distinguishes  one  nation  from 
the  totalitarian  state  is  that  there  is 
always  a  forum  for  airing  any  views. 
There  is  always  an  opportunity  to  debate 
any  subject.  There  is  always  a  means 
of  expressing  one's  feelings,  no  matter 
how  strong  these  feelings  are — whether 
in  the  newspapers  or  through  other 
media,  or  by  resort  to  the  polls. 

But  often  this  right  is  abused  because 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  Is 
left  up  to  each  individual's  discretion.  It 
was  abused  at  Stanford  because  the  stu- 
dents did  not  care  to  exercise  their  right 
of  dissent  responsibly. 
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The  Congress,  and  I  am  sure,  the  ad- 
ministration, wants  to  hear  from  young 
America.  We  want  to  borrow  of  its 
imagination.  We  want  to  continue  our 
dialog  with  them  so  that  we  shall  for- 
ever be  fresh,  forever  be  able  to  question 
each  assumption  before  we  shall  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  decision. 

But  once  a  government  is  elected,  we 
expect  the  allegiance  of  all  of  the  people 
because  the  people  have  participated  in 
the  process  by  which  the  government 
came  to  serve  the  nation.  Once  a  policy 
is  cast,  there  must  be  confidence  in  the 
decisions  reached.  There  is  no  demand 
for  conformity.  But  there  must  be  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws.  No  one  demands 
silence.  But  we  must  not  have  violence 
and  insult.  There  may  be  disagreement 
with  our  policy.  But  that  disagreement 
must  be  expressed  with  dignity.  It  can 
be  expressed  in  debate,  and  registered 
at  the  polls. 

The  young  are  not  here  to  devour  us. 
They  are  here  to  mold  the  future — 
whether  by  their  dissent  now,  or  by  the 
undertaking  of  their  duties  tomorrow. 
Our  sympathy  with  their  disillusionment 
and  our  understanding  of  their  dissatis- 
factions will  give  us  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  proper  course  of  action.  This  Na- 
tion must  lean  upon  them  heavily. 

But  the  young  on  their  part  must  re- 
member that  the  best  advocacy  of  a  point 
of  view  is  a  passionless  statement,  not  an 
emotional  outburst.  The  use  of  violence 
and  Insult  Indicates  more  clearly  than 
anything  that  one  lacks  a  convincing 
argument.  Responsible  dissent  to  any 
policy  is  not  criticism  for  its  own  sake; 
nor  the  pretense  of  anger  which  covers  a 
childish  snicker:  nor  the  fim  Involved  In 
harassing  a  public  ofBcial.  Constructive 
di.ssent  usually  makes  some  attempt  to 
offer  solutions.  It  usually  offers  the  rea- 
sons why  it  believes  the  prevailing  policy 
Is  wrong,  and  why  an  alternative  policy 
should  be  pursued. 

The  young  people  of  this  countrj'  have 
a  contribution  to  make.  And  that  con- 
tribution must  not  be  made  with  reckless 
abandon,  but  only  after  mature  consid- 
eration. For  the  decisions  that  are  made 
today  will  affect  their  lives  tomorrow. 
And  if  a  harmony  can  be  established  in 
our  thinking,  we  can  solve  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us  now  so  that  tomorrow 
we  can  take  up  the  burdens  that  confront 
us  then,  freed  at  last  from  the  problems 
of  today. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou."  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
on  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEW  HOMEOWNERSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  » .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SuLLiv.^N]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage this  week  on  urban  and  niral  pov- 
erty that  he  had  used  the  vehicle  of  this 
message  to  announce  the  release  of  $20 
million  of  special  housing  assistance 
funds  to  initiate  the  new  FHA  program 
of  homeownership  for  very  low  income 
families  which  was  enacted  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 
This  means  the  program  can  begin  im- 
mediately. The  new  law  sets  aside  a  $20 
million  revolving  fund  from  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association's  special 
assistance,  or  below-market  interest  rate 
fund,  to  enable  nonprofit  organizations 
to  buy  and  rehabilitate  deteriorated  older 
housing,  for  sale— at  only  3-percent 
mortgage  interest — to  families  in  the 
same  income  levels  as  those  eligible  for 
public  housing  or  rent  supplements. 

This  new  program  mai'ks  an  important 
breakthrough  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
good  housing  and  better  neighborhoods 
for  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  can  be  pardoned 
for  taking  special  pride  in  this  new  home 
ownership  program  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies which  is  often  described  as  "Mrs. 
Sullivan's  program."  Because  of  the 
pioneering  work  in  this  novel  field  of 
housing  assistance  by  a  civic-minded 
group  in  my  community — the  Bicenten- 
nial Civic  Improvement  Corp. — which 
had  been  dependent  entirely  on  private 
funds,  I  became  intensely  interested  in 
devising  some  new  form  of  Government 
assistance  which  would  enable  that  group 
and  other  private  nonprofit  corporations 
to  undertake  a  much  broader  program 
to  rehabihtate  existing  homes  for  sale 
to  low-income  families. 

This  new  program  will  provide  that  as- 
sistance and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  per- 
sonally to  thank  my  colleagues,  of  both 
parties,  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  their  sympathetic  cooperation 
in  helping  me  to  translate  my  objectives 
into  a  going  new  program  which  I  think 
has  tremendous  potential  for  good  in 
cities  throughout  the  coimtry. 

PIONEERED     BT     CIVIC     AND     RELIGIOVS     LEADERS 
IN    ST.  Loris 

The  legislation  grew  out  of  a  St.  Louis 
experiment  which  pointed  the  way.  and 
which  has  achieved  impressive  success 
through  the  enthusiastic  participation  of 
many  private  citizens  and  groups  in  the 
community.     It  was  originally  launched 
by  two  highly  respected  St.  Louis  priests 
who  had   been   working  with   the  very 
poor  in  an  area  near  one  of  our  biggest 
problem   public   housing   projects.     Fa- 
ther John  Shocklee  and  Father  Joseph 
Kohler  conceived  the  idea  of  inspiring 
highly  motivated  families  to  help,  with 
their  own  spare-time  labor,  in  restoring 
some  old  houses  which  were  structural- 
ly sound  but  had  become  slums.     One 
of  our  savings  institutions,  the  Pulaski 
Savings  and  Loan,  helped  with  the  fi- 
nancing  of   these   houses.     The   family 
which  had  helped  restore  a  house  then 
moved  into  it  as  a  buying-owner.   It  was 
an  imaginative  approach,  but  requiring 
all  kinds  of  guidance  and  constant  su- 
pervision, and  it  was  a  tremendous  social 
welfare  success.     The  families  which  are 
buying   these   homes   take   tremendous 
pride   in  the  new  status  this  program 
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gives  them  and  a  fierce  sense  of  determi- 
nation to  keep  the  property  in  good  con- 
dition and  improve  the  neighborhood. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now 
to  become  a  nationwide  pilot  program 
under  the  act  we  passed  last  year  and  the 
funds  just  released  by  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress. 

Before  the  idea  could  be  translated 
into  law.  however,  many  people  had  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  know- 
how.  The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  from  the  very  beginning 
coordinated  tiie  effort,  wliich  started 
with  a  conference  which  I  .set  up  in  my 
office  in  St.  Louis  in  1965  between  offi- 
cials of  tlie  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion here  in  Washington,  staff  members 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and  the 
civic  leaders  who  had  pioneered  the  St. 
Louis  experiment  All  of  these  people 
working  together  developed  the  technical 
details  of  what  later  became  section 
221 1 h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Specifically,  the  new  program  author- 
izes extremely  liberal  financing,  at  a  3- 
percent  interest  rate,  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  homes  in  blighted  neighborhoods 
and  their  sale  to  families  whose  incomes 
are  so  low  they  could  not  otlierwise  afford 
homes  of  their  own.  We  all  know  the 
value  of  homeownership  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
gives  a  family  a  special  pride  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  home  and  the  neighbor- 
hood; it  helps  to  give  them  security;  and 
it  gives  tliem  a  vital  stake  in  the  com- 
munity. 

REHABILITATION    OF    NEIGHBORHOODS    AND    ALSO 
OP    PEOPLE 

Families  not  able  to  finance  home  pur- 
chase have  usually  been  forced  to  live  in 
rundown   neighborhoods,   often  paying 

exorbitant  rents  for  inadequate  dwelling 
units.  However  much  such  families 
might  desiie  better  living  conditions, 
they  have  too  often  been  left  at  the 
mercy  of  absentee  slum  landlords,  with 
no  incentive  to  try  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  own  units  or  to  work  to 
improve  the  neighborhood,  because  that 
would  almost  always  bring  further  rent 
increases  tliey  could  not  afford.  This 
new  program  offers  great  hope  to  these 
families  and  will  help  to  achieve  two 
objectives.  First,  it  will  provide  better 
homes  in  better — and  stable — neighbor- 
hoods and  the  advantages  of  homeown- 
ership to  families  now  unable  to  achieve 
this  status  through  normal  financing. 
Second,  it  will  help  the  entire  commu- 
nity by  improving  older  neighborhoods 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  blight. 

The  $20  million  limit  on  this  new  pro- 
gram was  written  into  the  act  because 
it  is  a  new  approach  and  we  felt  it  was 
advisable  to  try  it  out  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis  to  see  if  changes  or  improve- 
ments were  needed  in  a  broader  law. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
program  fills  an  important  gap  in  our 
housing  legislation  and  that  it  represents 
a  start  on  a  much-needed  new  approach. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  new  program  we 
will  be  encouraging  local  Initiative 
through  community-minded  citizens 
working  together  to  develop  programs 
not  only  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
low-income  families  but  also  to  under- 


take programs  to  improve  family  life. 
It  will  help  these  groups  rehabilitate  not 
only  neighborhoods  but  also  people. 
That  has  been  the  experience  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  using  Federal 
funds  to  help  very-low-income  families 
to  find  decent  hou.sing  is  certainly  not 
new — we  have  been  doing  that  ever  since 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  but  most  of 
the  programs  we  have  enacted  in  that 
area  have  been  directed  to  the  creation 
of  rental  housing.  Families  somewhat 
above  the  public  housing  income  level, 
and  upper-income  familie.s,  too.  ha\c 
had  the  advantaee.s  of  numerous  Fed- 
eral laws  since  the  first  years  of  the  New 
Deal  to  as.sist  them  in  buying  homes  at 
reasonable  interest  rate-;,  tlirou.eh  FHA 
mortgage  in.surancc,  and  tho.^e  who 
owned  homes  during  the  depression  were 
enabled  to  hold  on  to  them  throuah  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation.  But 
to  enable  a  family  with  no  re.'^ource.s  at 
all  except  its  own  drive  and  motivation 
to  aspire  to  acliieve  homeownership  is 
something  new  and  significant,  with  un- 
limited potential. 

"aOLD  NEW"  REPfELICAN  PLAN  AI  READY  E.NACTCD 
LAST    YEAR 

Many  people  from  other  parts  of  the 
countr>'  have  come  to  St.  Louis  to  see  the 
Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Corp. 
work,  and  have  been  deeply  impressed, 
as  I  was.  After  I  succeeded  in  having 
section  221ihi  enacted  last  fall,  and  the 
next  step  involved  the  release  by  the 
President  of  the  $20  million  in  FNMA 
special  assistance  funds  necessary  to 
launch  this  modest  new  pilot  program, 
lo  and  behold — the  idea  was  suddenly 
made  into  something  of  a  political  i.ssue 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Democrats  were 
dragRing  their  feet  and  not  moving  fast 

enoush.  with  a  multibillion-dollar  pro- 
f,ram.  And  then,  on  January  18.  the 
newspapers  came  out  with  an  announce- 
ment by  24  Republican  Members  of  the 
other  body,  led  by  some  of  the  newly 
elected  Members,  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program  we  had  already 
passed  last  fall,  but  describing  it  as  tlieir 
"bold  and  imaginative  new  approacli" 
to  the  war  against  slums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit  for  this  new 
and  imaginative  approach  certainly  does 
not  go  to  these  Members  of  the  other 
body — who  belatedly  picked  up  the  idea 
from  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  group. 
The  credit  really  goes  to  Father  Shocklee 
and  Father  Kohler  and  the  other  civic 
leaders  in  the  St.  Louis  community  who 
made  this  original  plan  possible  through 
their  combined  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
families,  houses,  and  neighborhoods. 

I  am  sure  that  their  bold  plan  which 
offers  such  a  striking  approach  to  the 
problems  of  eliminating  slum  housing 
will  encouragp  like-minded  nonprofit 
groups  elsewhere  to  attempt  similar  re- 
habilitation projects. 

With  a  new  program  of  this  nature,  we 
have  to  make  a  start — and  it  must  be  a 
pood  solid  start.  We  must  experiment 
and  test  and  straighten  out  the  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  Therefore,  this  is  a 
modest  start  and  will  be  watched  closely 
until  we  can  see  the  actual  details  and 
the  hard  facts  of  how   these  vast  and 


elaborate  programs  will  be  financed  and 
what  they  will  cost. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  workable 
plan  to  start  with. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
many  years  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
represent  my  district  in  Philadelphia.  I 
have  i-arely  seen  legislation  that  touches 
so  cloi^ely  and  understandinsily  on  our 
urban  problems  as  does  President  John- 
sons  message  on  America's  unfinished 
business:  urban  and  rural  poverty. 

Take,  for  example,  the  section  on 
model  cities.  Here  is  a  program  that  is 
designed  to  ■no  into  a  deteriorated  neigh- 
borhood with  a  concentrated  range  of 
Federal  prcgiams  and  local  public  and 
private  programs  to  clear  up  the  human 
and  physical  deficienrics  of  the  area. 

It  provides  cities  with  the  financial 
and  technical  resources  to  increase  em- 
ployment; decrease  crime,  disease,  and 
ill  health:  improve  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  opportunities;  reduce 
dependency,  and.  in  general,  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  living  in 
the  area. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  first  cities  to 
submit  our  application  for  model  cities 
aid.  I  deeply  hope  our  great  city  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
this  compassionate  program. 

Model  cities  aid  can  bring  to  the 
poverty-striken,  ill-hou.sed.  unemployed, 
and  underemployed  of  some  of  our 
neighborhoods  a  new  hope  and  a  new 
belief  in  the  democratic  way  of  remedy- 
ing deficiencies  in  our  social  fabric  and 
physical  environment. 

As  we  rebuild  and  restore  blighted 
neighborhoods,  we  will  benefit  the  entire 
city  in  which  they  are  located.  No  city 
can  be  any  stronger  than  its  weakest  or 

most  rundown  neigliborliood.  The  city 
that  undertakes  a  model  city  program 
will  be  examining  its  political  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  as  never  before  in 
history.  It  will  have  to  know,  in  detail, 
both  what  is  wrong  with  the  neighbor- 
hood and  what  has  to  be  done  by  the  city 
adrninisti-ation  to  cure  it.  The  problems 
of  a  single  neighborhood  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  entire  city,  and  the  model 
cities  program  is  based  on  a  coordina- 
tion of  all  city  agencies  and  departments 
to  focus  tlieir  energies  and  resources  in 
an  all-out  assault  on  the  problems  of 
specific  neighborhoods. 

Let  us  fund  this  much-needed  pro- 
gram, as  the  President  has  requested. 
Last  year  we  appropriated  $11  million 
for  planning  purjxjses.  At  the  rate  the 
apphcations  are  coming  in  and  being  re- 
viewed, this  amount  will  be  allocated  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Now  we  need 
to  appropriate  the  funds  that  were  au- 
thorized last  year  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year — $12  million  for  additional  planning 
grants,  S400  miUion  for  grants  to  carry 
out  approved  programs,  and  $250  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  programs  to  be 
undertaken  in  connection  with  model 
cities  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  worked  hard  for 
many  years  to  solve  our  urban  problems. 
We  have  not  yet  been  successful.  But  the 
model  cities  program,  building  on  tlie 
mistakes  and  successes  of  yesterday, 
points   the   way   to  a  more  productive. 


more  efficient,  happier  tomorrow  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  now  trapped  in 
our  slums. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  1  legislative  day  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  special  order  taken  today  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan  i . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRELAND  FOREVER 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  on 
March  17  in  New  Yoi-k  City,  a  city  of 
over  8  million  people,  the  bristling  traffic 
will  stop  and  thousands  will  march  In 
a  festive  parade  to  honor  St.  Patrick, 
patron  saint  of  Ii-eland.  In  my  own  city 
of  Newark,  in  Boston,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  across  the  sea  in  Dublin,  the  Irish 
spirit  will  reign  supreme.  Many  Amer- 
icans will  boast  of  their  Irish  blood  and 
proudly  display  the  shararock  green.  In- 
deed, in  our  times  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
festival  has  reached  a  splendor  and  joy- 
ousness  which  make  it  a  high  point  in 
the  year  In  Irish-American  life,  and  its 

vivacity  and  color  are  an  Inherent  part 
of  American  culture. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  Irish  and  we 
pause  to  salute  them  and  the  courageous 
holy  man  who  changed  the  course  of 
Irish  history  and  introduced  principles 
cherished  by  all  mankind.  Of  all  the 
dramatic  scenes  in  Irish  history,  that 
which  had  the  most  lasting  effect  was 
the  welcome  given  St.  Patrick  at  Cashel 
on  the  green  plains  of  Tippci-ary  in  the 
year  A.D.  450,  when  King  Angus  of 
Munster  was  baptized  and  received  with 
all  his  people  into  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  embracing  of  this  noble 
man  and  his  religion  by  the  Irish  brought 
about  the  birth  in  their  heai-ts  of  two 
gr-at  concepts  for  which  he  stood — faith 
and  freedom  for  all  hmnanity.  It  was 
said  of  him  then,  "he  shall  free  slaves,  he 
shall  raise  up  men  of  lowly  kin." 

Brought  to  American  shores  in  tlie 
hearts  of  the  Irish  who  guarded  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  for  him,  St.  Patrick's 
eminence  is  esteemed  by  all.  He  is  the 
symbol  of  peace,  Christianity  and  free- 
dom. 

What  would  we  do  without  the  Irish— 
this  proud  people,  b!essed  with  a  zest  for 
life  and  a  deep-seated  love  of  nature,  en- 
dowed with  a  sparkling  wit  and  a  mis- 
chievous spirit,  capable  of  the  most  ex- 
alted dreams,  and  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed of  a  feeling  of  romantic  melan- 
choly? We  all  know  how  much  they 
have  given  our  country.   Irishmen  signed 


the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Irish 
patriots  fought  courageously  with  the 
American  Revolutionary  Forces.  Men  of 
Irish  descent  have  become  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  U.S.  histor>'.  Irish 
authors  have  shared  with  the  world  their 
gift  of  imaginative  expression,  of  ro- 
mantic sentiment  and  lyricism,  of  flash- 
ing wit.  The  Irish  in  America  have  ex- 
emplified for  us  their  special  qualities — 
an  unbending,  living  religious  faith,  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  in  all  undertakings,  in- 
tense love  and  loyalty  for  the  family,  re- 
spect for  moral  law  and  authority,  a 
hearty  warmth  and  friendliness  for  all 
people. 

As  our  beloved  President  Kennedy  ear- 
nestly declared  during  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land in  1963.  although  Ireland  has  never 
been  a  rich  or  powerful  country,  since 
earliest  times  her  influence  on  the  world 
has  been  rich  and  powerful. 

Long  live  the  Irish. 


PROPOSED  GRUMMAN  RELOCATION 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  v.as  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  visited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boyd, 
Governor  Rockefellers  liaison  to  the 
congressional  delegation,  who  informed 
me  that  Governor  Rockefeller  had  issued 
a  statement  endorsing  the  establishment 
of  a  jetport  in  Calverton. 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Suffolk 
County  have  indicated  their  disapproval 
of  clie  jetpoit  at  Calverton.  and  the  fact 
that  Grumman  Aircraft  has  said  that 
it  would  be  forced  to  leave  Long  Island  if 
a  jetport  is  imposed  upon  Calverton,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  would  do  well  to  recon- 
sider his  position  on  the  jetpoit  project. 
Grumman  Aircraft  is  a  keystone  in- 
dustry of  Long  Island.  The  economy  of 
Long  Island  in  great  part  depends  upon 
Grumraan's  continued  location  at  Long 
Island. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  not  heeded  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  local  community,  which  have 
been  often  expressed,  indicating  that  it 
does  not  want  the  jetport.  The  people 
of  Long  Island  are  already  plagued  by  jet 
noi.se,  and  are  disturbed  by  the  hazai'ds 
to  life  caused  by  increased  air  traffic  and 
by  the  jxillution  of  the  air  by  planes.  Yet 
the  Governor  has  issued  his  endorsement 
totally  disregarding  the  protests  of  the 
residents  and  our  industrial  community. 
I  strongly  believe  in  local  autonomv. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  intrude  upon  a  commu- 
nity. That  New  York  and  its  environs 
needs  an  additional  jet  facility  is  beyond 
question.  But  certainly  Calverton  is  not 
the  site.  Other  areas  that  would  not 
cause  as  serious  economic  dislocations  or 
have  such  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
local  community. 

I  just  as  strongly  believe  that  the  State 
government  should  not  intrude  upon  a 
community  against  its  will.  Governor 
Rockefeller  would  be  the  first  to  advance 


this  point  of  view.  We  do  not  want  de- 
termination by  dictate. 

I  am  making  this  information  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  in  the  event  Fed- 
eral funds  are  requested  to  implement 
this  plan,  and  to  enlist  their  support  in 
denying  the  funds  requested. 

In  light  of  the  hazards  to  health  in- 
volved in  locating  the  jetport  in  this 
ci-owded  area,  against  the  protests  of  the 
people,  and  the  fact  that  if  Grumman 
should  leave,  the  jolt  of  a  pullout  of 
such  a  large  industrj-  would  cause  Long 
Island  to  become  an  area  of  distress,  with 
unempIo>-ment  and  "ghost  towns,"  I  call 
upon  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  re- 
consider his  decision.  If  Grumman  is 
forced  to  leave  because  of  the  dictates  of 
the  Governor,  the  Governor  liimself  will 
have  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— xxxrv 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  V,'iscon,sin  !Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tncre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attractiveness  that  luiiversal  na- 
tional service  has  for  many  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  has  been  strongly 
identified  with  such  highly  ideahst  ori- 
ented programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA,  which  liave  won  overwhelming 
public  support.  One  of  the  former 
Peace  Corps  ofScers  has  said: 

I'd  like  to  see  a  truly  universnl  Selective 

Service  System  where  men  .ind  women  would 
be  presented  the  choice  of  ser\  ing  their  two 
years  in  ilie  Peace  Corps,  Marine  Corps,  voter 
registration  centers  of  the  South,  Project 
Head  Start,  Teachers  Corps,  the  Job  Corps 
or  the  Army. 

Supporters  of  universal  national  sciv- 
ice.  however,  apparently  do  not  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  of  a  volun- 
tarj-  nature.  Its  corpsmen  are  inspired 
by  idealism,  patriotism,  and  duty.  Uni- 
versal national  service,  on  the  other 
hand,  v.-ould  inevitably  involve  compul- 
sion. Prof.  David  Bakan.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  maintains  that  the  very 
voluntaristic  character  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  what  gives  it  its  idealistic  ap- 
peal.    He  says: 

Change  It  into  compulsion  and  all  of  the 
highmmded  atmosphere  of  the  Peace  Corps 
would  soon  be  dissipated  and  replaced  by  a 
fo-ainess  the  life  oX  which  the  United  States 
of  America  has  never  yet  seen. 

Every  proposal  offered  thus  far  which 
deals  with  national  service  contemplates 
the  continuation  of  militarj-  conscription. 
Any  alternative  to  military  service  can- 
not be  voluntary  unless  one  accepts  the 
fiction  that  there  can  be  options  within 
a  compulsory  system. 

Universal  national  seivice  justifiably 
has  aroused  the  opposition  of  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  On  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  qualified  for  equivalent 
service,  and  who  does  not,  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  wrote: 
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Any  form  of  compulsory  service  which  put 
some  men  Into  uniform  and  kept  others  In 
civilian  clothes,  which  subjected  some  to  the 
hazards  of  death  or  maiming,  and  others  of 
the  same  generation  to  government  desk  Jobs 
would  be  bound  to  cause  Invidious  compari- 
sons and  lowered  morale. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
said: 

A  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer  is  one 
thing;  a  person  who  accepts  assignment  to 
these  organizations  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  military  service  Is  quite  another. 

President  Joseph  P.  McMunay  of 
Queens  College,  speaking  before  a  na- 
tional conference  on  the  draft,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
urged  his  audience  to  stop  deluding 
themselves  that  "more  conscription  will 
solve  the  problems  of  luifair  conscrip- 
tion or  that  teaching  in  Brooklyn  or  in 
Mississippi  arc  viable  alternatives  to 
service  in  a  combat  area  " 

The  American  Civil  Libei-ties  Union 
specified  three  grounds  for  its  opposition 
to  what  it  prefers  to  call  "compulsory 
nonmilitary  service": 

Since  the  authority  for  military  conscrip- 
tion stems  from  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  "provide  for  the  common  defense." 
coerced  non-military  service  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied under  the  same  power. 

Coerced  non-military  service  would  violate 
the  I3th  Amendments  prohibition  against 
involuntary  servitude  in  a  "totally  un- 
warranted extension  of  the  reach  of  govern- 
ment compulsion.  ' 

Coerced  non-military  service  has  been 
Justified  largely  as  a  means  of  ameliorating 
the  Inequities  of  the  draft  system.  It  would 
not  do  so. 

The  ACLU  pointed  out  that  forms  of 
alternative  service  like  the  Peace  Corps 
have  high  eligibility  standards  and 
therefore  are  more  accessible  to  college 
graduates,  and  that — 

It  would  not  really  be  possible  even  If  it 
were  desirable,  to  make  civilian  service  com- 
parable, n  sacrifice  and  risk,  to  nillitary  serv- 
ice in  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  those 
forms  of  voluntary  service  that  serve  as 
instiiunents  for  peace  and  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  of  all  peoples. 
But,  if  our  young  men  are  compelled  by 
the  threat  of  induction  into  our  armed 
services  to  serve  in  a  nonmilitary  pro- 
gram, then,  the  whole  concept  of  voUm- 
tarism  which  is  so  basic  to  our  American 
democratic  ideology  will  be  permanently 
destroyed.    This  must  not  happen. 


STATEMENTS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM   S.   GAUD 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  G.\llacher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  the  testimony  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  S.  Gaud.  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific,  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  in  order  to  ac- 


quaint my  colleagues,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  with  his 
excellent  and  informative  remarks. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cornerstones  of  world 
peace  and  universal  freedom.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  demands 
complete  and  unswerving  dedication  as 
well  as  executive  ability  and  long,  hard, 
hours.  William  S.  Gaud  is  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  dedicated 
administrators  we  have  had  in  AID. 
What  is  more  the  progress  we  have 
made  under  his  administration  has  been 
noteworthy  if  not  spectacular. 

The  content  of  his  remarks  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  informing  those 
critics  of  our  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
facts  which  they  seem  in  so  much  need 
of.  A  close  reading  of  his  remarks 
should  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  both 
the  numerable  successes  we  have  already 
achieved  with  our  aid  program,  and  the 
techniques  by  which  we  help  those  na- 
tions most  in  need  to  help  themselves. 

Many  people  charge  "imperialism"  and 
"aggression"  when  our  AID  bill  comes 
up  for  funding.  To  answer  those  critics 
ii;  advance  I  offer  this  statement  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud. 

Lastly,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues, 
and  the  critics,  that  no  one  is  quicker 
to  admit  a  mistake  than  we  in  the  United 
States.  However,  when  we  do  succeed, 
as  we  seem  to  be  doing  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram, then  let  us  all  have  the  broad- 
minded  ability  to  praise  a  job  well  done. 

The  statement  follows: 
St.'vtkment    or   the    Honorable    William    S. 
Gaud.   Administrator,   Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Before  the  Sub- 
commrrtee  of  the  far  east  and  the  pa- 
CIFIC House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Mr.  Ch.ilrman.   thank  yoti  very  much   for 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  to 
discuss   rural   institutional   development   in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Over  the  past  20  years  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  focus  of  American 
aid  programs.  During  the  Marshall  Plan  pe- 
riod U.S.  assistance  was  geared  almost  ex- 
clusively to  economic  recovery.  The  coun- 
tries we  aided  had  the  necessary  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions  and  skills. 
The  people  of  Europe  had  a  strong  tradition 
of  involvement  In  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  lives  of  their  countries.  Nation 
building  was  not  a  problem.  The  countries 
of  Europe  were  basically  strong  integrated 
national  units.  Consequently,  economic  re- 
covery, as  distinguished  from  development, 
was  our  primary  concern. 

Today  drvrlopment  is  the  primary  mutual 
concern  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  less 
developed  covnitries.  And  we  have  come  to 
understand  that  It  is  not  simply  economic 
development.  Economic,  social,  and  political 
progress  are  all  i\ecessary,  because  these  three 
aspects  of  development  are  interdependent. 

Quite  obviously,  the  challenge  is  m'.ich 
more  complex  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Na- 
tion building  and  the  development  of  the 
necessary  institutional  structures  in  the  le.'.s 
developed  countries  present  new  problems 
and  require  new  skills  and  knowledge. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  developing 
techniques  to  meet  the  challenge.  AID.  now 
employs  a  variety  of  economic  assistance  tools 
thit  foster  institutional  development  in  the 
less  developed  countries.    For  example: 

1.  Technical  assistance  to  both  central  and 
local  levels  of  government  on  economic  and 
social  [XJllcy  formulation  and  to  Improve  ad- 
ministrative capacity  and  performance; 

2.  Assistance  in  the  formation  and 
strengthening  of  voluntary  associations  for 


Institution  building — including  labor  unions, 
farmers'  cooperatives,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  village-level  community  devel- 
opment programs; 

3.  Program  loans  to  finance  a  great  variety 
of  import  needs  of  private  industry,  many 
of  them  small,  thereby  helping  to  build  pri- 
vate enterprise:  self-help  terms  of  these 
loans  Induce  governmental  economic  policy 
changes  beneficial  to  private  enterprise, 
among  other  objectives; 

5.  Loans  to  help  intermediate  credit  in- 
stitutions so  that  businessmen  and  farmeis 
will  have  sources  of  long-term  capital  vlt.il 
to  priv.ite  sector  growth. 

The  Congress — and  particularly  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conimittee — has  increasingly 
recognized  the  breadth  and  complexity  of  the 
development  process  In  which  A.I.D.  is  in- 
volved. I  believe  that  it  could  be  said  that 
this  recognition  began  with  the  "people-to- 
people"  concept  of  the  Point  IV  program 
initiated  by  the  Truman  Administration  in 
1948.  Another  milestone  was  Section  413  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  stressed 
greater  participation  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  process  of  development.  Then  came 
the  Humphrey  Amendment  of  1961,  which 
emphasized  the  significance  of  cooperatives 
and  popular  participation  In  democratic 
growth.  In  1962.  the  Zablocki  Amendment, 
which  stresses  community  development, 
added  another  major  milestone. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  Title  IX 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  focuses 
on  the  importance  of  democratic,  private  and 
local  government  institutions  and  empha- 
sizes that  we  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
institution  building  and  about  Involving 
people  In  the  development  of  their  countries. 
Now  this  Subcommittee  is  holding  hearings 
on  Rural  Institutional  Development  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

southeast    ASIA 

The  countries  we  assist  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  diverse.  Their  stages  of  Institutional 
development  vary  considerably. 

South  Vietnam  is  the  victim  of  twenty 
years  of  war  which  has  retarded  creation  of 
governmental  and  private  Institutions  as 
well  as  disrupting  Its  economic  development. 

In  Laos,  the  United  States  is  helping  to 
maintain  the  security  and  independence  of 
the  nation  in  line  with  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1962.  Laos  Is  handicapped  by  ethnic  and 
political  divisions,  a  lack  of  economic  Infra- 
strticture  and  extreme  shortages  of  trained 
manpower.  The  North  Vietnamese  continue 
to  supply  the  Pathet  Lao  in  their  Insurgency 
movement  and  to  station  sizeable  military 
forces  within  Laos.  They  also  use  Laos  as  a 
supply  route  to  South  Vietnam. 

Thailand  has  an  old  and  well-established 
structure  of  government,  but  it  has  not  been 
linked  closely  with  the  people  In  the  rural 
villages.  The  King  represents  to  Thailand '-■; 
many  regions  and  ethnic  groups  a  personal 
and  powerful  symbol  of  national  integratior. 
Tliailand  faces  an  Insurgency  movement  in 
parts  of  the  North.  Northeast  and  South.  b\il. 
fortunately,  not  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

The  Philippines  have  a  comparatively  Ion? 
history  of  democratic  government  and  devel- 
opment of  democratic  Institutions  on  both 
national  and  local  levels.  But  recent  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  has  not  been  sufii- 
clent  to  Insure  stability.  Dissident  activi- 
ties in  Central  Luzon  reflect  the  need  to 
accelerate  the  development  pace. 

With  these  diversities  clearly  in  mind,  I 
can  state  that  our  aid  programs  In  all  four 
countries — South  Vietnam,  Laos.  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines — might  fairly  be  said  to 
have  a  number  of  Interrelated  goals: 

First.  Is  security^a  prerequisite  to  any 
successful  development  program.  A  nation 
must  be  able  to  resist  external  aggression 
and  Internal  subversion.  In  Vietnam  the 
United  States  Is  helping  the  South  Vietna- 
mese resist  large-scale  external  aggression  as 


well  as  foreign-supported  Internal  subver- 
sion. Thailand  faces  an  insurgency  move- 
ment of  serious  potential  in  the  Northeast. 
The  Lao  are  struggling  to  maintain  defenses 
against  Communist  efforts  to  chip  away  at 
areas  of  government  control.  Fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  Lao  Government  budget  goes  for 
national  defense.  Including  80.000  troops. 
The  Philippines,  with  which  the  United 
States  has  very  special  ties,  is  again  con- 
fronted with  insecurity  and  a  still  minor 
threat  of  rural  agitation  by  pro-communist 
insurgents. 

Second,  and  most  comprehensive  of  all,  is 
the  goal  of  nation  building.  Only  if  there 
is  a  strong  sense  of  nationhood  can  there 
be  the  organization  and  commitment  of  ef- 
fort required  to  achieve  rapid  progress.  Na- 
tionalistic feelings  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be 
a  positive  force  in  the  development  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Third,  is  the  goal  of  better  administered, 
more  responsive  governments — particularly 
local  governments  in  the  rural  areas.  A 
fact  of  life  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  central 
governments  have  been  too  divorced  from 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  rural  peo- 
ples. The  political  power  was  entirely  In 
the  cities;  communications  were  largely  one- 
way— down  to  the  people.  Mutual  commit- 
ment based  on  mutual  advantage,  between 
villages  and  government,  and  creation  of 
effective  and  responsive  local  governmental 
institutions  are  the  evolutionary  goals  of  all 
these  four  countries  today. 

Fourth,  is  correcting  the  dangerous  im- 
balance of  economic  and  social  advantages 
toward  a  better  break  for  the  rural  commu- 
nities. The  demands  for  a  better  life 
reached  the  majority  of  Southeast  Asians  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas  later  than  urban  centers — 
but  they  now  are  changing  the  political  reali- 
Ues  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The  world- 
wide demand  for  more  agricultural  produc- 
tion adds  urgency  to  rural  development. 
The  sharp  disparity  between  living  stand- 
ards and  opportunities  for  the  rural  and  city 
dwellers  in  Southeast  Asia  makes  poor  po- 
litical and  economic  sense. 

I  would  now  hke  to  discuss  briefly  how 
we  and  the  governments  concerned  are  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  these  Inter- 
related objectives  through  rural  development 
programs  In  South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Thailand, 
and  the  Philippines. 

I  SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  coined  a 
phrase — which  we  translate  as  "Revolution- 
ary Development" — to  describe  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  to  build  a  nation.  Revolution- 
ary Development  Is  a  complex  of  security, 
political,  economic  and  social  measures  de- 
signed to  create  effective  local  government- 
people  relationships  and  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  villagers.  The  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment process  consists  of  two  phases — 

The  securing  phase  in  which  the  military 
establishes  and  maintains  security  In  an  area 
while  the  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre 
— especially  trained  groups  of  59  South  Viet- 
namese— and  other  teams  of  local  security 
forces  and  civil  specialists  initiate  the  task 
of  developing  a  responsive  and  strong  local 
governmental  structure  in  the  villages,  and 

The  development  phase  when  more  exten- 
sive economic  and  social  development  efforts 
occur. 

A.I.D.  supports  the  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment program  in  a  number  of  ways,  with 
supplies,  transportation,  funds,  training  as- 
sistance and  advice.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, we  have  through  our  provincial  repre- 
sentatives helped  the  very  dynamic  minister 
of  Revolutionary  Development  spread  the 
concepts  and  operational  guidance  to  Viet- 
namese, Americans  and  other  foreign  per- 
sonnel working  in  the  program  throughout 
Vietnam. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  institu- 
tional   development   supporting    this    quiet 


revolution.     Here  are  some  examples  in  four 
important  areas  of  emphasis. 

Improving  the  lot  of  the  farmer 
With  U.S.  help,  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture has  developed  an  extensive  educational 
program  for  farmers,  including  the  distribu- 
tion in  1966  of  over  4.5  million  educational 
leaflets.  This  kind  of  Government  service 
did  not  exist  five  years  or  so  ago. 

Young  farmers'  "4-T  Clubs"  patterned 
after  the  American  4-H  Clubs,  have  been 
organized  in  all  of  the  provinces.  Thev  now 
have  over  2.000  members. 

Agricultural  extension  has  been  strength- 
ened— 24,000  farmers  attended  training  ses- 
sions in  1966.  and  it  is  projected  that  29  000 
Will  do  50  in  1968. 

Over  10.000  demonstrations  on  how  to  use 
fertilizer  are  planned  for  1967.  Fertilizer  use 
has  grown  from  100.000  metric  tons  in  1962 
to  276.000  metric  tons  in  1965. 

Farmers  have  become  more  willine  to  try 
new  crops  and  techniques.  For  e'xample. 
Vietnamese  farmers  devoted  more  than  50.000 
acres  to  soybeans  during  the  1966  growing 
season.  In  1964.  soybeans  accounted  for 
15.000  acres. 

The  growth  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
and  farmers'  associations  is  impressive.  In 
1964  there  were  328  cooperatives  and  farm- 
ers' associations— in  1966.  425.  The  mem- 
bership in  these  organizations  has  grown 
from  187,192  in  1964  to  235.455  in  1966.  We 
project  a  total  membership  of  390.000  durlnc 
1968.  ^ 

The  Agriculture  Ministry's  Plant  Protec- 
tion Service  has  been  strengthened  In  fur- 
nishing vital,  immediate  impact  services. 
Vietnamese  and  American  experts  have 
trained,  and  worked  closely  with,  farmers  to 
prevent  losses  from  insects,  disease  and  rats 
About  1.400.000  acres— approximately  35^/ 
of  the  farm  land— were  treated  for  insects 
and  diseases  in  FY  1966. 

Construction  and  repair  of  Irrigation 
canals  has  continued.  Over  100.000  addi- 
tional acres  were  Irrigated  in   1966. 

A  rural  electrification  program,  through 
three  cooperatives,  brought  electricity  to 
144.000  more  rural  people  in  1966.  and  scores 
of  hamlets  are  getting  their  own  electric 
generating  systems  annually. 

Education 
By  1965.  approximately  6.400  hamlet 
school  classrooms  were  built.  In  1966,  2.300 
more  were  added.  Many  of  these  were  largely 
self-help  projects  which  now  provide  an 
elementary  education  to  540,000  children  who 
otherwise  could  not  be  in  school.  Educa- 
tion, in  Vietnam  as  in  our  own  country.  Is 
the  foundation  for  nation-building  and  pop- 
ular participation  in  the  development 
process. 

Teacher  training  programs  have  been  sig- 
nificantly expanded.  They  are  expected  to 
reach  a  cumulative  total  of  11.620  teachers 
by  the  end  of  1967— as  opposed  to  2,875  in 
1964.  AID.  has  helped  build  and  equip 
four  teacher-training  schools  and  continues 
advisory  services  through  a  contract  with 
Ohio  State  University. 

A  large  scale  textbook  program,  consisting 
of  over  2  million  books  for  elementary  school 
children  and  training  programs  for  teachers 
in  the  use  of  the  books,  was  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  1966.  A  total  of  9  million  text- 
books had  been  distributed  by  the  end  of 
1966.  This  U.S.  supported  activity  is  admin- 
istered through  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  its  Educa- 
tional Materials  Department. 

Vocational  training  is  expanding.  A.I.D. 
has  helped  build  and  equip  the  Phu  Tho 
Teacher  Training  Institute  in  Saigon  and 
three  regional  technological  institutes,  and 
continues  to  strengthen  them  through  a  con- 
tract with  Southern  Illinois  University.  In 
1966.  we  placed  particular  emphasis  on  poly- 
technic schools  and  on  20  rural  trainiiig 
schools.    More  and  better  trained  graduates 


of  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  entered  the 
rural  communities. 

Agricultural  training  has  improved  In 
qu.intity  and  quality. 

AID,  has  completed  constructing  and 
equipping  the  Saigon  Medical  and  Dental 
College  far  the  University  of  Saigon,  and  has 
provided  for  teaching  faculty  through  con- 
tracts with  the  American  Deiital  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Special   educational   programs    for   Monta- 
gnards    and    other    ethnic    groups    in    South 
Vietnam  have  been  started.     Piograms  such 
as  these  can  be  p.trticularly  important  to  the 
goal   of   creating  an   integrated   nauon. 
Pubhc  administration  at  the  local  level 
This  year  is  bringing  in   rapid  succession 
the  dr.iliing  of  a  Constitution  and  the  com- 
ing elections  of  hamlet  chiefs,  village  coun- 
cils, national  legislature  and  President.    This 
remarkable     surge      toward      representative 
constitutional  government  in  the  space  of  one 
year    will   greatly   advance   the   political   de- 
velopment of  a  viable  and  progressive  South 
Vietnam. 

AID  's  public  administration  advisors  are 
assisting  in  working  out  procedures  to  as- 
sure f;ur  \illage  council  elections  (May  14- 
June  12 1,  and  the  formation  of  nllage  ad- 
ministrative committees  (Apnl  l  thru  Julv 
1967). 

Salaries  for  village  and  hamlet  officials  have 
been  increased  and  leadership  training  en- 
couraged, through  the  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Cadres. 

The  National  Institute  of  Administration 
has  increased  its  full-time  student  capacity 
by  50';  in  1966,  In  addition,  the  Institute 
provided  part-time  courses  for  700  trainees. 
There  are  now  about  150  students  at  the  In- 
stitute who  will  be  returning  t-o  rural  areas 
to  live  and  work.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  300  by  the  end  of   1968, 

Centers  for  local  officials  in  administration 
have  been  built  in  over  30  provinces  and  are 
operated  currently  in  13  of  the  43  provinces 
We  expect  that  there  will  be  about  25  m 
operation  by  the  end  of  1967.  In  1966.  5.380 
local  officials  received  training  at  these  cen- 
ters. 

helping    VIETNAMESE    YOUTH 

In  1966  some  7.000  secondarv  school  and 
college  students — 2,000  more  than  in  1965— 
participated  in  civic  action  programs  in  Sai- 
gon and  33  provinces.  Other  vouth  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  Girl 
Guides,  Buddhist  and  Catholic  student 
groups,  the  National  Voluntary  Service,  and 
the  Voluntary  Youth  Associatio'n  are  working 
on  a  variety  of  socio-economic  development 
projects. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  is  ac- 
tively recruiting  capable  young  people  for 
service  with  the  Revolutionary  Development 
Teams,  which  now  number  over  30,000  mem- 
bers. Their  youth  and  zeal  constitute  strong 
motivating  factors  In  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets. Over  50 't  of  the  Cadre  are  under  the 
age  of  35. 

Activities  such  as  these  directly  affect  rural 
development  in  Vietnam.  Each.  In  its  own 
way.  builds  individual  initiative  and  integrity 
and  supports  institutional  development. 

LAOS 

Nation  building  is  a  long-range  Job  in  Laos. 
a  country  that  is  deficient  in  most  of  the 
basic  economic,  social,  and  political  institu- 
tions needed  for  stability  and  progress. 

The  United  States  is  providing  Laos  with 
assistance  directly  aimed  at  meeting  the  im- 
mediate Communist  threat.  We  are  also 
contributing  to  economic  development,  in 
part  through  supporting  extension  of  Lao 
Government  services  to  the  rural  population. 
bolstering  the  governmental  structures  in 
villages,  and  aiding  the  self-help  efforts  of 
the  villagers  themselves.  The  centerpiece  of 
our  rural  development  in  Laos  Is  the  Village 
Cluster  Program, 

A.I.D.  and  Lao  Government  efforts  in  the 
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Cluster  Program  are  concentrated  In  13  areas 
that  contain  340.000  people  or  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  rural  population.  The  typical 
cluster  has  two  young  International  Vol- 
untary Service  Americans  and  one  A.I.D. 
Community  Development  worker  who  act  as 
catalysts,  helping  to  determine  the  needs 
of  llie  villagers  and  .stimulating  the  creation 
of  local  organizatl<ins  through  which  na- 
tional and  international  resources  can  flow. 

Economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Village  Cluster  Is  encouraged  by  construction 
of  schools,  dispensaries,  roads,  wells,  and 
dams,  With  substantial  self-help  labor  and 
m.uerials  from  the  villagers.  Training  Is 
provided  through  informal  advice  by  Com- 
munity Development  personnel,  and  through 
formal  training  by  local  leaders.  Economic 
improvement  focuses  on  Increased  agricul- 
tural yields  through  more  rice  production 
using  better  seeds  and  through  encourage- 
ment of  secondary  crops. 

In  the  Village  Cluster  Program.  AID.  has 
been  working  with  existing  institutions  on 
the  local  level  At  the  same  time  we  encour- 
age the  centn.l  government  ministries  and 
departments  to  work  directly  with  these  local 
institutions,  and  thereby  help  create  a  pro- 
ductive relationship  between  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  rural  populace. 

The  Cluster  Program  started  about  three 
years  ago.  We  believe  the  Cluster  Program 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  strength- 
ening of  local  Institutions  and  leadership. 

The  Cluster  Program  Is  reinforced  by  sub- 
stantial activities  in  agriculture,  health,  and 
education,  which  promote  development  and 
national  integration  by  extending  Lao  gov- 
ernment services  to  the  rural  population 
and  bolstering  the  self-help  efforts  of  the 
villagers  themselves. 

Work  In  agriculture  concentrates  on  pro- 
duction of  more  food,  principally  rice.  It 
Includes  support  of  a  Joint  Agricultural  De- 
velopment OrgaiUzatlon.  The  ADO  Is  a  pub- 
lic utility  that  offers  the  villager  credit  for 
needed  items  from  water  buffalo  to  fertilizer, 
and  purchases  rice,  when  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide farmers  a  fair  return. 

The  integrated  force  of  primary  education 
already  has  been  amply  demonstrated  In 
Thailand.  Programs  In  this  field  are  par- 
ticularly Important  In  a  country  with  as 
many  etlinlc  divisions  as  are  found  in  Laos. 
A.r.D.  has  built  or  helped  to  build  or  enlarge 
over  700  elementary  schools,  and  Ave  teacher 
training  schools.  This  year  some  2,600  Lao 
are  being  trained  as  teachers,  compared  with 
only  102  ten  years  ago.  About  2.5  million 
textbooks  in  the  Lao  Language  have  been 
provided  for  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  previously  had  few  texts  and 
none  in  their  own  language. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  Lao,  about  a  fifth 
of  the  total  population,  are  refugees  from 
war  and  communist  oppression.  Many  of 
these  hope  to  return  to  their  tribal  hill 
homes,  but  substantial  numbers  are  being 
resettled  by  the  Lao  authorities  with  tech- 
nical and  material  help  from  A.I.D.  The 
problems  of  developing  local  Institutions  and 
wide  participation  among  these  displaced  peo- 
ples  are  more  difficult,  but  no  less  urgent, 
than  In  the  village  clusters 

TH.ML.\ND 

AID.  is  working  with  the  Thai  govern- 
ment to  provide  Improved  government  serv- 
ices and  broaden  popular  participation  In 
decision-making  in  those  parts  of  Thailand, 
p.irticularly  Uie  Northeast,  where  Communist 
subversives  have  been  building  support  and 
Initi-Ulng  Insurgent  activities.  The  Thais 
are  seeking  to  develop  in  the  governmentia 
.-apparatus  more  sensitivity  to  and  ability  to 
respond  to  local  needs.  They  are  trying  also 
to  find  better  means  for  villagers  to  come 
to  grips  with  their  own  problems  and  allo- 
cate resources  and  effort  to  their  solution. 

Thailand  Is  a  monarchy.  Effective  politi- 
cal power  In  Thailand,  however.  Is  concen- 
trated in  a  Council  of  Ministers  composed 


both  of  military  officers  and  civilian  minis- 
ters. Thailand  does  not  have  a  formal  con- 
stitution, but  a  Constituent  Assembly  Is  in 
the  process  of  drafting  one. 

The  liu-gest  unit  of  Government  below  the 
national  level  Is  the  province.  There  are 
71  provinces,  each  headed  by  a  Provincial 
Oovernor.  The  provinces  are  divided  into 
Districts  of  which  there  are  550,  each  ad- 
mliU.'tered  by  a  District  Officer — the  key  ad- 
ministrative link  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  people. 

The  basic  social  unit  In  Thailand  is  the 
rural  village,  each  of  which  has  an  elected 
Village  Headman.  Groups  of  3  to  20  villages 
are  organized  Into  Townships.  These  are.  in 
turn,  headed  by  a  Township  Chief,  elected 
f'lr  lile  by  the  Village  Headman  within  that 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Joint  Thal-A  ID.  programs  bearing  on 
rural  institutions  are  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  strengths  of  the  present 
political  system,  while  making  needed 
changes.  The  Thai  Government  provides 
the  cost  of  all  personnel  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  projects,  and  of  course  takes 
the  necessary  legal  and  administrative  steps. 
AID.  offers  technical  advice  In  areas  such 
as  training,  research,  programming  and 
evaluation,  and  Imported  commodities  such 
as  vehicles,  construction  equipment,  demon- 
stration fertilizers,  insecticides  and  other 
agricultural  or  rural  industrial  equipment. 

There  are  four  Joint  US. -Thai  efforts 
directly  related  to  rural  institutional 
development. 

The  accelerated  rural  development  program 

The  Thai  Government,  with  AID.  assist- 
ance, established  the  Accelerated  Rural  De- 
velopment Program  in  1964.  in  six  provinces 
In  the  Northe:ist.  The  program  was  de- 
signed to  provide  Provincial  Governors  with 
increased  capacity  to  respond  to  local  needs. 
Its  continuing  purpose  Is  to  develop  the 
rural  economy,  to  support  the  growth  of 
local  government  Institutions,  and  to 
strengthen  ties  between  the  people  and  the 
national  government. 

In  Its  Initial  stages,  the  Accelerated  Rural 
Development  Program  consisted  primarily  of 
provincial  construction  of  roads  and  small 
public  works.  Today,  however,  the  program 
stunulat«s  and  coordinates  the  activities  of 
national  Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and 
Community  Development  Ministries  at  the 
provincial  and  local  levels.  Actual  planning 
and  implementation  of  projects  are  now 
carried  out  largely  by  a  staff  under  the 
provincial  governor  rather  than  by  the  cen- 
tral government.  With  A.IX).  support,  the 
Accelerated  Rural  Development  Program  ex- 
panded In  19G5  and  1966  from  six  to  a  total 
of  14  provinces. 

Tlie  developing  democracy  program 
In  1956.  the  Thai  Government  authorized 
the  creation  of  Township  Councils  through- 
out the  country.  Ten  years  later,  it  became 
evident  that  these  groups  would  need  more 
direct  assistance  and  encouragement  to  par- 
tlciixite  effectively  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  democratic  Institutions.  To  meet  this 
need  the  Thai  Cabinet  on  March  8.  1966,  au- 
thorized the  Developing  Democracy  Program, 
with  the  purpose  of  revitalizing  Township 
Councils  as  In.struments  of  local  government. 
In  1966.  the  Thai  Government,  with  AID. 
assistance,  expanded  Its  training  for  Town- 
ship Council  members  on  the  role  of  local 
leadership,  the  methods  of  Identifying  local 
problems,  and  practical  means  for  solving 
them;  and  support  for  the  Township  Coun- 
cils to  enable  them  to  carry  out  local  projects 
planned  by  local  leaders. 

Village  leader  training  program 
The  Village  Leader  Training  Program, 
which  Is  conducted  by  the  Thai  Government 
with  AID.  assistance,  seeks  to  bring  a  degree 
of  self-government  to  the  lowest  level  of  Thai 
poUtlcal  organizations— the  village.    In  areas 


where  the  Thai  Community  Development  De- 
partment has  adequate  coverage  with  com- 
munity development  workers,  village  com- 
mittees have  already  been  formed.  The  com- 
mittees are  composed  of  the  Village  Head- 
man, the  school  teacher,  and  five  to  nine 
people  elected  by  the  villagers. 

The  Thai  Government  has  encouraged 
these  committees  to  function  as  a  forum  for 
the  Identification  and  solution  of  village 
problems.  It  has  assisted  in  the  development 
of  these  committees  through  training  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  In  the  Developing 
Democracy  Program. 

This  program  serves  the  dual  function  of 
Improving  leadership  skills  of  village  offi. 
cials  and  of  promoting  discussion  of  village 
problems  on  a  self-help  basis.  The  long- 
term  objective  is  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  genuine  self-goveriiment  at  the 
village  level. 

Department  of  local  administration  program 
The  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  assist 
administrators  in  their  efforts  to  boccme 
more  effective  and  responsive  to  local  needs. 
The  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Local  Adminis- 
tration at  the  provincial  and  dLstrlct  levels. 
Under  the  AID.  program,  assistance  has 
been  provided  in  establishing  and  operating 
a  District  Officer  Academy  at  which  the 
principles  of  modern  government  adminis- 
tration are  taught  to  all  new  district 
officers. 

In  addition  to  these  four  programs  aimed 
directly  at  developing  local  institutions 
throughout  Thailand.  A.I.D.  has  continued 
its  Agricultural  Development  Program.  In 
1966,  AID.  supi>orted  the  development  of 
the  rural  economy  by  assisting  the  Thai 
Government  in  Improving  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  marketing  techniques.  These 
efforts  emphasize  Institution-building 
through  siipport  of  agricultural  research, 
establishment  of  credit  facilities,  provision 
of  agricultural  extension  services,  and  for- 
m.Ttlon  and  expansion  of  farmers'  arsocla- 
tlons. 

THE    PHILTPPINES 

In  the  context  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Phil- 
ippines has  a  comparatively  long  history  of 
democratic  government  with  associated  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  on  both 
the  national  and  local  levels.  The  problem 
In  the  Philippines  Is  not  so  much  the  crea- 
tion of  new  democratic  Institutions,  but  the 
strengthening  and  Improvement  of  existing 
ones. 

While  this  democratic  system  has  rpiwned 
a  vigorous  and  rapidly  growing  private  sec- 
tor particularly  In  manufacturing  within  the 
greater  Manila  area,  few  of  the  benefits  from 
Industrial  growth  reach  the  rural  people. 

Tlie  rural  population  of  the  Philippines 
still  comprises  65'",  of  the  total  population 
and  constitutes  the  lowest  per  capita  Income 
grouping.  In  most  cases,  the  farmers  live  at 
a  subsistence  or  near  subsistence  level.  Land 
tenancy  Is  still  prevalent,  and  food  produc- 
tion, particularly  rice  and  corn,  falls  to  meet 
national  requirements. 

The  major  attack  on  these  problems  mu.-:t 
come  from  the  Philippine  Government  itself. 
The  Marcos  Government  recognizes  this  and 
it  is  commencing  to  act  accordingly.  An  in- 
creased percentage  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment's development  budget  Is  being  allo- 
cated to  rural  and  agricultural  dev^'lopment 
The  Government  Is  marshaling  a  major, 
comprehensive  program  to  increase  rice  and 
corn  production. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  con- 
centrate available  resources  on  rural  and 
agricultural  development  In  eleven  prlorltv 
provinces,  working  through  exUting  Insti- 
tutions at  all  levels  of  government.  While 
improved  utilization  of  central  government 
Institutions  remains  essential  to  this  effort 
Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  use  of 
the  provincial  and  municipal  governments. 
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Promising  results  have  been  attained  in  the 
last  two  years  through  A.I.D.'s  pilot  programs 
in  two  provinces  and  within  these  provinces 
focusing  on  pilot  municipalities.  The  pro- 
vincial governors  in  these  areas  have  as- 
sumed leading  roles  in  development  of  their 
provinces  with  a  focus  on  improved  public 
services,  provincial  roads,  increased  agri- 
cultural production,  encouragement  of  agri- 
business and  the  first  stages  of  programming 
and  planning  of  provincial  development 
programs.  Programs  in  tlie  pilot  munici- 
palities have  demonstrated  the  striking  re- 
sults that  can  be  achieved  when  field  em- 
ployees of  the  national  departments  work 
together  as  a  team  with  local  personnel. 
Modest  AID.  Inputs,  for  items  such  as  a 
motor-bike  for  extension  workers  or  assist- 
ance In  devising  supervised  credit  plans,  can 
provide  catalysts  for  Filipino  actions. 

As  individual  programs  In  the  pilot  prov- 
inces prove  effective,  they  are  being  extended 
to  the  remainder  of  the  eleven  priority 
provinces. 

At  the  national  level  attention  is  focused 
on  providing  Infrastructure,  predominantly 
roads  and  irrigation  facilities,  improving 
provincial  education  through  construction  of 
schools  and  printing  of  textbooks,  increasing 
and  Improving  agricultural  credit  and  pro- 
viding a  wide  variety  of  extension  services. 
At  the  provincial  level  the  national  gov- 
ernment's efforts  will  be  supplemented  by 
accessory  public  works  such  as  farm-to- 
market  roads,  local  credit  Institutions  such 
as  private  rural  banks  and  farmers'  coopera- 
tives, pilot  projects  In  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives, agri-business  and  most  Importantly 
coordination  at  the  provincial  levels  of  serv- 
ices extended  by  the  central  government. 

It  is  also  within  these  priority  provinces 
that  Initial  implementation  of  1963  Land  Re- 
form Law  is  being  stressed.  Priority  is  in  the 
heavily  populated  Central  Luzon  plain  where 
the  Huk  insurgency  was  based  In  the  early 
1950's. 

The  U.S.  Government's  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  supports  and  complements  these 
efforts  In  the  following  ways: 

Increased  financial  support  and  advice  for 
rural  banks,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  farmer  cooperatives: 

Planned  supf>ort  for  two  new  rural  electric 
cooperatives; 

Financing  of  a  contract  to  study  grain 
storage,  marketing  and  handling  practices  in 
the  Philippines; 

Support  for  various  agricultural  extension 
services  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

Technical  assistance  and  commodity  input 
for  the  pilot  province  programs,  now  being 
expanded  to  11  provinces. 

Title  IV  PL  480  program  with  the  local 
currency  generated  slated  for  the  eleven- 
province  program. 

Title  11  "Pood  for  Work"  for  support  of 
public  works  at  the  provincial  level. 

Equipment,  tools  and  technical  assistance 
for  provincial  equipment  pools. 

Technical  support  and  planned  develop- 
ment loan  assistance  for  water  resources  and 
Irrigation;  and 

Commodity  support  for  printing  25  million 
textbooks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  In  broad  outline  is  what 
we  and  the  Governments  of  South  Vietnam, 
Laos.  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  are  try- 
ing to  do  In  the  area  of  rural  development. 
We  in  A.I.D.  still  have  a  good  deal  to  learn 
In  this  area.  Rural  development  In  less 
developed  countries  Is  not  a  field  in  which 
the  United  States — or  any  other  country — has 
had  much  experience  and  knowledge. 

We  know  that  we  will  have  a  continuing 
need  for  better  tools  of  rural  development. 
Accordingly,  these  are  some  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  to  add  to  our  knowledge: 

The    southeast    Asia    dei-clopment    adiLsort/ 
group 

The  Southeast  Asia  Development  Advisory 
Group  (SEADAG)  was  formed  in  1965  by 
A.I.D.  in  cooperation  with  the  Asia  Society". 


SEADAG  is  a  group  of  social  scientists  from 
the  universities,  foundations,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  non-profit 
entities. 

Membership  in  SEADAG  is  on  a  personal 
basis;  it  is  related  to  scholarly  interests  in 
Southeast  Asian  development.  Participants 
are  from  31  foundations  .and  other  non- 
profit institutions.  Kenneth  T.  Young,  one- 
tsme  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  and  now 
President  of  the  Asia  Society,  is  the  Chair- 
man. He  appeared  before  you  last  week. 
The  activities  of  SEADAG  are  evolving,  but 
fall  essentially  into  four  categories: 

Advisory  discus'iion.  In  advisory  discus- 
sion, specific  aid  plans,  programs,  and  poli- 
cies are  discussed  with  A.I.D.  participation 
winiin  the  broad  perspective  of  Southeast 
Asia  geography,  resources,  endowments  and 
human  ecology.  The  political  and  sociologi- 
cal aspects  of  development  receive  no  less 
attention  than  the  economic. 

Research.  While  there  is  both  immediate 
and  continuing  value  in  advisory  discussion, 
a  necessary  and  basic  complement  is  research 
on  Southeast  Asia.  SEADAG  groups  and 
seminars,  therefore,  have  as  one  essential 
purpose  the  identification  of  gaps  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  Southeast  Asian  development 
process  and  the  corresponding  research  needs. 

Information  flow.  A.I.D.  can  supply  the 
prominent  scholars  in  SEADAG  with  many 
unclassified  or  declassified  materials  on 
Southeast  Asia.  Thus.  SEADAG  has  become 
an  Information  clearing  house  and  an  infor- 
mation exchange  activity. 

Technical  Assistance.  The  Institutional 
resovirces  for  technical  assistance  are  meas- 
ured by  the  competence  and  interest  of  the 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  institution.  SEADAG 
brings  together  on  an  inter-dlsciplinary  basis 
social-scientists  who  know  where  interests 
and  competence  in  their  disciplines  can  be 
fovind  in  the  United  States. 

SEADAG  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  We 
look  forward  to  its  continuing  advice  on  the 
development  process  in  Southeast  Asia — eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social. 

7"^ie  Acadetnic  Advisory  Council  for  Thailand 
The  Academic  Advisory  Council  for  Thai- 
land is  an  outgrowth  of  SEADAG.  The 
Council,  which  was  formed  to  advise  AID. 
on  assistance  to  Thailand,  consists  of  seven 
members.  It  provides  a  gathering  point  for 
academicians  professionally  Interested  In 
Thailand.  The  Council  has  close  association 
with  the  Par  East  Bureau  of  A.I.D..  and  it 
also  has  a  direct  advisory  and  research  link 
to  the  AID.  Mission  in  Bangkok.  A  SEA- 
DAG political  scientist  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Research  Division  of  the  Bangkok  Mis- 
sion. 

A.I  D.  Mission  Research  Division 
The  AID.  Mission  in  Thailand  has  a  Re- 
search Division  consisting  of  an  anthropolo- 
gist, an  economist  and  a  political  scientist. 
The  Research  Division  conducts  studies  on 
subjects  such  as  innovation  and  leadership 
in  Rural  Thailand,  the  past  and  potential 
role  of  cooperatives  in  Thailand,  and  the 
impact  of  feeder  roads  in  the  North  and  the 
Northeast  of  the  country. 

Throtigh  the  Academic  Advisory  Council 
for  Thailand,  the  Research  Division  keeps  In 
touch  with  work  being  done  by  the  U.S.  aca- 
demic community  and  seeks  to  apply  con- 
clusions to  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
Joint  US-Thai  programs,  such  as  the  Ac- 
celerated Rural  Development  project.  Thai 
and  American  experts  examine  ARD  activi- 
ties as  they  are  implemented  to  determine 
how  they  can  be  sharpened  and  improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  report  on  rural  in- 
stitutional development  in  Southeast  Asia  I 
have  tried  to  deal  with  both  the  practical 
implications  of  the  subject  and  A.I.D.'s  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  improve  its  tools  of  rural 
development  programs.  Ultimate  results,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  government  and 
peoples  of  the  countries  themselves.  A.I.D. 
can  help,  but  it  cannot  do  the  Job.     The  de- 


termination and  resources  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  hold  the  key  to  success  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13,  I  introduced  legislation. 
H.R.  5328,  to  provide  a  national  program 
of  flood  insui-ance.  My  proposal  would 
allow  Federal  participation  with  private 
insurance  companies  to  bring  premium 
rates  in  certain  areas  of  frequent  flood- 
ing down  to  a  reasonable  level.  At  the 
present  time,  many  homeowners  in  these 
area5  cannot  afford  the  high  rates  occa- 
sioned by  the  high  risk.  In  some  of  these 
localities,  flood  insurance  is  not  available 
at  all,  even  at  a  high  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  floods  cause  widespread 
damage  in  the  United  SUtes.  Currently, 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  loss  is  upon 
the  private  homeowner.  I  am  hopeful 
that  passage  of  my  bill  will  ameliorate 
this  situation  by  providing,  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  the  best  and  most  reliable  pi'o- 
tection  available — the  protection  oflfered 
by  a  sound  insurance  policy. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  American  Insur- 
ance entitled,  "High  Tide  for  Flood 
Insurance." 

High    Tide   for   Flood   Insurance 

Government  officials  and  the  insurance 
industry  seek  answers  to  the  age-old  problem 
of  protecting  property  owners  from  high 
waters. 

Following  every  major  flood  disaster  in  the 
United  States  one  basic  question  usually 
arises:  Can  private  insurance  protection  be 
provided  against  flood  losses? 

In  general,  flood  insurance  is  not  available, 
and  with  good  reason.  The  big  problem  is 
spreading  the  risk.  Insurance  companies, 
which  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  for 
many  years,  find  that  the  only  people  will- 
ing to  buy  flood  insurance  are  those  who  live 
in  areas  likely  to  be  flooded.  This  means 
that  there  is  not  an  adequate  "spread  of 
risk"  as  exists  for  insurance  against  other 
hazards  such  as  fire.  Even  in  high-risk 
areas,  the  demand  for  flood  insurance  de- 
creases during  floodless  years.  Moreover, 
since  every  flood  insurance  policyholder  is 
likely  to  suffer  some  kind  of  loss,  premiums 
would  have  to  be  set  so  high  that  property 
owners  would  not  be  able  or  willing  to  pay 
the  cost. 

A  third  factor  militating  against  flood  in- 
surance is  the  lack  of  authoritative  data  on 
flood  frequency  and  damage  which  would 
enable  insurance  companies  to  come  up  with 
a  rating  system  to  determine  adequate 
premiums. 

During  the  past  20  years — following  each 
flood  disaster — the  cry  has  gone  up  for  in- 
surance aid  for  flood  victims.  Usually,  these 
cries  receded  along  with  the  ebbing  waters 
and  the  return  of  residents  to  the  once 
flooded  area.  However,  following  the  dis- 
astrous 1955  floods  in  New  England  and  on 
the  West  Coast.  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  and  provided  a 
Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Administration  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  insurance  in- 
dustry in  setting  up  a  nationwide  flood  in- 
surance program. 
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Basically,  the  program  called  for  direct 
government  Insurance  up  to  $7.5  billion  to 
Indemnify  property  owners  for  flood  damage. 
Sponsors  of  the  program  hoped  that  within 
a  few  years  enough  experience  would  be 
a-allable  so  that  flood  Insurance  could  be 
written  on  a  l.irgc  scale  Then  the  federal 
government  would  pull  out  of  the  plan  leav- 
ing the  area  of  flood  insurance  to  the  private 
Insurance  Industry. 

The  program,  however,  sank  In  a  flood  of 
protest.  Some  statos  balked  at  the  provi- 
sion that  they  should  match  federal  premium 
subsidies  and  enact  tough  zoning  regula- 
tions aimed  at  restricting  new  construction 
in  flood-prone  areas.  Some  critics  charRed 
•bureaucratic  delay."  and  the  flood  program 
died  an  early  de:ith  because  an  expense- 
conscious  Congress  failed  to  appropriate 
necessary  funds. 

Today  there  is  renewed  interest  by  the  fed- 
eral government  in  tic^yd  insurance.  The 
biggest  flood  insurance  news  of  1963  c.une 
In  a  report  to  President  Johnson  from  Robert 
C  Weaver,  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary.  In  the  HUD  Report,  Weaver  sug- 
gested a  national  program  that  would  en- 
courage the  insurance  industry  to  develop  a 
fully  commercial  flood  insurance  program 
with  federal  backup  funds  and.  in  some  cases, 
a  premium  subsidy.  There  would  be  other 
forms  of  federal  aid. 

The  HUD  Report,  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr  Marlon  C.  Clawson,  now 
director  of  the  Land  Use  and  Management 
Program  of  the  Future,  cited  proper  land  use 
as  a  key  In  any  flood  program  and  recom- 
mended : 

1.  Federal  assumption  of  all  claims  for 
flood  losses  beyond  a  defined  catastrophic 
point,  in  return  for  modest  annual  payments 
from  in.suring  companies. 

2.  Federal  loans  against  early  heavy  flood 
losses  until  Insurance  re.serves  could  be  built 
up. 

3.  Federal  mapping  of  special  flood-hazard 
areas,  and  flood-risk  zones  within  them,  to 
provide  the  Insurance  Industry  with  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  premiums. 

4.  Possible  tax  deferrals  to  permit  Insur- 
ance companies  to  accumulate  adequate  fi- 
nancial reserves  from  annual  premiums  to 
meet  extraordinary  flood  losses. 

The  report,  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Insurance  Industry,  also  recommended 
that  the  flood  insurance  programs  be  limited 
at  first  to  one-  to  four-family  dwellings,  and 
that  the  federal  government  work  closely 
with  state  and  local  governments  In  devel- 
oping long-range  land-use  plans  for  flood 
plains.  Residential  development  would  be 
discouraged  in  high-risk  flood  areas  and  per- 
sons encouraged  and  assisted  to  move  to  less 
hazardous  areas.  At  present  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provides  loans  at  low  Interest  rates 
to  aid  flood  victims  to  rebuild  their  homes. 

The  HUD  Report  also  jxjlnted  out  that  leg- 
islation establishing  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram should  state  that  all  lending  Institu- 
tions under  any  form  of  federal  supervision 
should  encourage  but  not  compel  flood  in- 
surance on  all  new  mortgages  covering  dwell- 
ings In  high-risk  areas.  Affected  institutions 
would  be  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations where  deposits  are  Insured  by  the 
federal  government. 

Weaver  hopes  for  a  flood  Insurance  program 
acceptable  to  both  the  federal  government 
and  the  Insurance  Industry.  But  he  adds 
that,  if  no  mutually  satisfactory  plan  is 
agreed  upon,  alternate  plans  would  be  a  fed- 
eral program  administered  by  private  In- 
surers much  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
the  World  War  II  Damage  Corporation,  or  as 
a  ftnal  choice,  an  all-federal  program. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  Is  hopeful  that  any  flood  In- 
surance program  developed  will  be  operated 
by  private  enterprise  with  federal  help.  At 
their  winter  meeting  In  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
commissioners    propos«d   a    flood   Insurance 


program,  similar  in  some  ways  to  the  HUD 
private  Industry  plan. 

But  l>efore  any  national  flood  Insurance 
legislation  Is  adopted,  many  questions  will 
have  to  be  answered.  And  even  the  HUD 
Report  warns:  "Practical  flood  insurance  has 
proved  a  tough  nut  to  crack  .  .  .  Past  diffi- 
culties should  constitute  grave  warning 
against  expectation  of  a  quick  and  easy 
answer  now." 

Questions  which  might  be  asked  Include: 
Is  enough  statistical  data  available  for  the 
development  of  a  realistic  flood  insurance 
rate  structure?  Even  with  government 
backing,  would  a  superflood  permanently 
cripple  the  private  insurance  industry?  Will 
population  increases  further  Induce  unde- 
sirable uses  of  existing  flood  plains  and  alter 
the  present  natural  drainage  patterns?  Will 
insurance  cost  be  prohibitive  to  many  per- 
sons and  result  in  too  small  a  risk  spread? 

Should  flood  insurance  be  compulsory  In 
high-risk  flood  areas?  Will  a  sufficient  re- 
serve fund  be  available  to  pay  potential  ex- 
cessive losses  which  might  occur  during  the 
early  years  of  the  program?  What  system 
would  "best  assure  the  availability  of  govern- 
ment backup  funds  in  time  of  need?  Will 
state  and  federal  governments  be  able  to  dis- 
courage new  construction  In  flood-hazard 
areas  encourage  residents  of  danger  areas 
to  move  and  establish  and  enforce  strict 
land-use  zoning  codes? 

While  the  solution  to  the  present  flood  in- 
surance dilemma  may  lie  In  the  answers  to 
the.^e  questions,  some  experts  who  have 
studied  flood  problems  feel  that  the  ultimate 
answer  Is  proper  land  use.  Dr.  Clawson, 
author  of  the  HUD  Report,  said  recently  that 
there  should  be  two  equally  important  ob- 
jectives of  flood  Insurance:  relief  for  aid  to 
victims  of  flood  disasters  and  stimulus  to 
sound  laud  use. 

Clawson,  who  strongly  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  proper  land  management  In  the 
HUD  Report,  said  that  while  relief  for  vic- 
tims is  usually  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  advocate  flood  Insurance,  its  role 
In  preventing  or  minimizing  the  unwise  use 
of  land  which  leads  to  excessive  flood  losses 
is  equally  Important. 

"If  flood  Insurance  were  available  at  act- 
uarially sound  rates,"  Clawson  said,  "then 
people  would  decide  If  the  advantages  of  a 
site  for  a  home  or  for  business  were  great 
enough  to  warrant  paying  the  full  costs  of 
flood  insurance." 

Echoing  the  sentiments  of  Clawson  Is  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  his  1966  flood 
Insurance  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
said  ■  "The  key  to  resolving  the  problem  lies, 
above  all  else.  In  the  Intelligent  planning  for 
the  state  and  local  regi.iIation  of  use  of  lands 
exposed  to  flood  hazard." 


CONGRESSMAN      PATMAN      INTRO- 
DUCES     LEGISLATION      TO      IN- 
CREASE     LENDING      LIMITATION 
FOR  CERTAIN   FINANCIAL   INSTI- 
TUTION OFFICERS 
Mr.    WOLFF.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Patman]   may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
correct  a  deficiency  in  the  financial  laws 
of  our  country. 

Although  this  deficiency  does  not  on 
the  surface  appear  to  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance, it  nevertheless  is  highly  im- 
portant to  those  individuals  who  have 


been  unable  to  obtain  loans  from  fi- 
nancial institutions  merely  because  they 
are  employed  by  those  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

Under  existing  law,  no  executive  officer 
of  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  obtain  a  loan  from  the  bank 
of  which  he  is  employed  in  an  amount 
greater  than  $2,500,  and  such  loan  can 
be  obtained  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  a  majority  of  tlie  entire  board  of  di- 
rectors. This  means  that  Federal  Re- 
serve member  bank  executive  officers  are 
precluded  from  obtaining  mortgage  loans 
from  their  banks. 

A  similar  circumstance  surrounds  di- 
rectors and  members  of  the  supervisory 
or  credit  committees  of  Federal  credit 
unions,  only  the  restriction  in  this  case 
is  evei^  greater  than  for  Federal  Reserve 
member  bank  officers. 

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  limits 
loans  to  directors  and  members  of  the 
supervisory  and  credit  committees  only 
to  the  amount  of  their  unencumbered 
shares.  Thus,  if  one  of  these  persons 
has  $500  in  shares  in  the  credit  union, 
he  can  borrow  only  $500  and  his  share 
holdings  become  collateral  for  the  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  provisions 
of  law  are  archaic  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  but  rather  work  a  ^reat  Ixard- 
ship  on  many  individuals.  In  the  case 
of  the  credit  unions,  particularly  those 
with  large  military  membership,  some 
individuals  have  been  reluctant  to  serve 
in  an  executive  capacity,  because  they 
would  be  denied  full  use  of  the  credit 
xmion. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  issued 
a  directive  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  credit  unions  on  overseas 
military  installations.  These  credit 
unions  are  needed,  because  there  Is  no 
adequate,  low-cost,  completely  reliable 
source  of  credit  for  our  servicemen  sta- 
tioned abroad.  However,  these  credit 
unions  will  have  a  difficult  time  obtain- 
ing directors  and  members  of  the  super- 
visory and  credit  committees  unless 
these  individuals  can  also  obtain  the  full 
services  of  the  credit  union. 

MEMBEK-BANK  OFTICEK  BOEKOWINO 

Section  1  of  my  bill  would  provide  that 
any  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Svstem  may  extend  credit  to  any  execu- 
tive officer  of  its  bank  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  $5,000  or.  if  the  loan  is  to  be 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  lien  on  a 
home  owned  and  occupied  by  the  officer, 
the  bank  may  increase  the  amount  of 
the  loan  to  $30,000. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  safe- 
guards which  would  prevent  the  abuse 
of  this  privilege,  such  as  requiring  that 
the  officer  report  any  loans  he  obtains 
from  other  banks  if  they  exceed  the  law- 
ful amount  that  he  could  borrow  from 
his  own  bank. 

CREDIT  UNION  OFFICERS 

Section  2  of  my  bill  provides  that  di- 
rectors of  Federal  credit  unions,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  supervisory  or  credit 
committees,  will  be  able  to  borrow  the 
amount  of  the  unsecured  loan  limit  un- 
der the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act — cur- 
rently $750— plus  the  amount  of  the  in- 
dividual's unencumbered  shares.  Thus, 
an  officer  of  the  credit  union  with  $500 
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In  shares  In  the  credit  union  would  be 
able  to  borrow  $750,  plus  the  $500  in 
shares,  or  a  total  of  $1,250.  I  personally 
do  not  feel  that  this  provision  provides 
enough  flexibility  for  credit  union  offi- 
cers, and  it  is  my  hope  that  when  we 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  we  can  expand 
this  section  so  as  to  provide  Federal 
credit  union  officers  with  more  loan  po- 
tential. 


POVERTY 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  poverty  in  our 
cities  deserves  our  most  careful  and 
sympathetic  attention. 

Our  cities  are  indeed  a  major  national 
problem  which,  if  not  accorded  proper 
emphasis  and  program  focus,  could  se- 
verely undermine  our  Nation's  health 
and  economy. 

President  Johnson's  effort  to  better 
focus  our  efforts  in  providing  training 
and  employment  opportunities  is  a  vital 
factor  in  any  overall  effort  to  fight 
poverty. 

The  conscience  of  Americans  is  sick 
and  frustrated  about  what  to  do  with 
the  chronical  unemployed  in  our  slum. 
The  feelings  among  my  constituents 
range  from  deep  sympathy  to  utter  re- 
vulsion at  the  sight  of  the  hopelessly 
unemployed  lingering  in  urban  slum 
areas.  My  constituents  are  also  dis- 
gusted with  existing  welfare  systems  that 
stress  the  handout,  the  dole,  which  seem 
to  support  a  perpetual  state  of  unem- 
ployment at  barest  subsistence  levels. 
And  my  constituents  are  frightened  of 
the  potential  spreading  of  the  natural 
byproducts  of  slum  poverty — dope  ad- 
diction, prostitution,  diseases,  delin- 
quency and  crime,  and  depressed  prop- 
erty values.  Such  apprehensions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  not  a  sign  of  a  healthy 
society. 

As  I  understand  the  administration's 
proposal,  the  urban  employment  thrust 
is  designed  to  do  something  about  this 
problem,  and  thus  it  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  is  to 
be  commended  for  seeking  to  regroup  ex- 
isting manpower  and  training  programs 
for  bullseye  impact.  This  action  will 
dramatize  the  urgency  of  the  slum  un- 
employment problem  and  demonstrate 
the  determination  of  the  administration 
to  attack  the  problem  in  an  effective  way. 

We  know  now  that  a  healthy  economy 
and  high  general  employment  alone  can- 
not arrest  this  cancer  of  unemployment 
in  our  cities.  Those  remaining  unem- 
ployed are  least  able  to  benefit  from  the 
general  availability  of  job  opportunities. 

True,  a  healthy  private  economy  is  es- 
sential to  continue  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities,  but  it  should  now  be 
obvious  that  we  should  do  more  to  in- 
crease the  employ  ability  of  those  hard- 


core, long-term  unemployed  persons  that 
concentrate  In  our  slums. 

The  administration's  program  is  geared 
for  a  fast  start;  it  is  aggressive  and  te- 
nacious in  nature.  It  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  unpredictable  prob- 
lems and  is  concentrated  rather  than 
diffused  in  the  nature  of  its  impact. 

This  approach  adds  up  to  a  high  prob- 
ability of  success  that  far  exceeds  the 
relatively  modest  cost  of  the  program. 
In  view  of  all  these  factors,  I  hope  this 
vital  project  will  receive  swift  approval 
by  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  Amer- 
icans in  all  walks  of  life. 


SUGGESTED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  received 
an  immense  amount  of  mail  regarding 
the  social  security  amendments  which  I 
suggested.  For  the  purpose  of  those  in- 
terested in  tlie  suggested  amendments,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  my  questions 
directed  to  Robert  M.  Ball,  Social  Securi- 
ty Commissioner,  in  the  recent  hearing 
on  the  President's  social  security  bill,  and 
Mr.  Ball's  answers. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Why  did  you  not  pick  up 
the  husbands  of  workers?  Why  did  you  not 
pick  up  the  husbands  of  workers? 

Mr.  Ball,  "i'ou  don't  mean  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Mrs.  Griffiths? 

Mrs   Griffiths.  In  Social  Security. 

Mr.  Ball.  As  a  general  benefit. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  at  the  present  time  under 
the  law  husbands  receive  benefits  only  if  they 
establish  actual  dependency. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  And  if  the  wife  has  been 
within  the  work  force  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  is  tiiat  riglit? 

Mr.  Ball.  Right,  and  if  they  are  currently 
Insured.  I  believe  that  the  rationale  behind 
the  present  provision  is  that  by  and  large  you 
Just  can't  make  an  absolute  presumption 
tliat  the  husband  was  supported  by  his  wife's 
earnings,  but  that  it  is  pos,<;ible  to  do  so  if 
she  has  been  recently  in  the  labor  force. 

Mrs.  Gp.iFFrTHs.  But  you  don't  make  an 
absolute  presumption. 

Mr.  Ball.  And  then  if  in  addition  it  turns 
out  that  he  does  not  have  income  of  his  own 
that  is  more  than  half  of  his  total  income.  I 
would  be  glad  to  say.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  that  as 
far  as  the  requirement  of  currently  insured 
is  concerned.  I  believe  a  pretty  good  case 
could  be  made  for  dropping  it  and  that  it  is 
not  a  very  expensive  provision  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  give  further  consideration  to  it. 

Mrs.  GRiFFrrHS.  I  have  been  asking  you 
for  years  and  I  have  been  getting  that  same 
answer.    Now,  I  would  like  to  use  some  cases. 

Suppose  a  woman  is  in  covered  employ- 
ment for  ten  years.  She  Is  paying  at  the 
maximum.  We  can  even  .aisume  she  is  put- 
ting her  husband  through  school  from  18  to 
28  and  at  28  they  decide  that  she  will  leave 
the  work  force  and  that  they  will  have  a 
family.  She  has  a  child  a  year  for  five  years 
and  with  the  fifth  one  she  dies. 

Do  you  pick  up  the  husband  and  children? 
She  has  been  out  of  the  work  force  five  years. 


Mr.  Ball.  The  answer  to  your  question, 
Mrs.  GriflithB,  is  no.  They  are  not  entitled 
to  benefits. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  you  do  not.  Suppos- 
ing the  husband  had  been  In  the  work  force 
for  ten  years.  He  left  covered  employment 
and  became  a  police  officer.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  he  is  killed  In  the  line  of  duty 
within  the  Police  Department. 

Do  you  pick  up  the  wife  and  chUdren  on 
Social    Security. 

Mr.  Ball,  ■yes,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griftiths.  Do  you  a^k  If  she  U  get- 
ting any  other  pension? 

Mr.  Ball.  No. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  Do  you  ask  If  she  has  anv 
other  means  of  support. 

Mr.  B^ll.  No. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  The  right  of  the  wife  to 
draw  on  the  husband  survives  Indefinitely, 
docs  it  not.  once  he  Is  covered? 

Mr.  Ball.  Once   he   Is   fully  Insured. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Once  he  iJs  fullv  Insured 
it  would  survive  for  40  years  through  a  sec- 
ond wife  and  a  second  family;  Isn't  that 
right? 

Mr.  Ball,  That  is  correct,  once  fully  In- 
sured. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  And  how  long  does  the 
right  of  a  husband  to  draw  on  the  wi'^e 
survive? 

Mr.  BALL.^ie  must  be,  as  we  said  earlle- 
currently  insured,  which  means  that  she 
has  to  have  been  recently  in  the  work  force 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  In  the  light,  first,  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constituticn 
and  in  the  light  of  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  pay  an  equal  amount  for  eoual 
work,  .ir.d  under  Title  'VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  do 
you  people  plan  on  defending  this  If  any 
man  ever  sues?  What  Ls  your  answer  goin^ 
to  be?  How  can  you  treat  those  contribu- 
tions differently?  How  can  vou  treat  t'e 
rights  difTerentiy? 

Mr.  Ball,  Weil.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  as  I  Irr- 
cated  earlier.  I  think  the  presumption  be- 
hind the  law  has  been  that  so  common  h;.s 
It  been  for  the  wife  and  children  to  be  d*-- 
pendent  up.on  the  husband's  earnings  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  s.iv  th-it  when  thn.^^e 
earnings  stopped  there  was  a  loss  for  wh:'h 
the  wife  and  the  children  should  be  co.,.- 
pensated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  In  wh  h 
the  husband  and  the  children  have  bt  n 
primarily  dependent  upon  the  wife's  earni.  ^s 
has  not  been  quite  so  common  and  the.e- 
fore.  in  addition,  it  has  been  required  ti  t 
there  be  a  demonstration  that  she  be  a  rece  >t 
earner,  have  earnings,  and  that  in  addit:..  n 
to  that,  the  husband  was  actuallv  dependent 
on  her  in  the  sense  of  getting'  more  than 
half  of  his  income  from  her. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  She  paid  exactly  the  same 
amount  to  you  for  the  same  rights. 
Mr.  Ball,  But  the  risk  is  different. 
Mrs.   Griffiths,  Well,   you   made  the   r::k 
diiTerent. 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  I  think  I  would  argue  thr.t. 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  You  made  the  pavmrnt 
on  the  rights  different.  I  don't  see  how  vou 
can  defend  it.  Mr.  Ball.  I  think  you  have  to 
live  in  the  real  world.  I  fee!  that  the  only 
reason  you  have  been  able  to  get  away  w.ih 
this  is  because  the  people  against  whom  :t 
has  applied  have  been  so  poor  that  ti.ey 
could  never  raise  the  question,  and  while  all 
of  civil  righters  have  been  rushing  down  to 
Mississippi  to  take  care  of  rights  down  thrre 
they  liave  never  looked  in  their  own  bac  iv- 
y.trd  to  see  the  rights  that  are  being  r-in 
over  here. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example. 
I  think  this  is  the  saddest  letter  I  ever  read. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  Reading  an  article 
about  your  tr>-ing  to  help  women  with  So- 
cial Secunty,  I  want  to  tell  you  my  problem. 
Pew  women  have  this  problem.  And  I  have 
found  that  it  isn't  known.  I  will  try  to  be 
brief.      My   husband   is   confined   to   a  state 
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mental  hospital.  He  will  not  be  able  to  share 
my  Social  Security.  He  has  two  counts 
ag.iinst  him.  He  is  not  fully  Insured  be- 
cause he  became  111  before  he  could  get  In 
sufficient  quarters.  Then  I  do  not  pay  over 
half  his  care. 

■Here  Is  the  Joker.  On  the  first  of  each 
month  I  send  $10  for  his  medicine.  $10  for 
his  spending  account;  I  am  responsible  lor 
his  clothes,  dentures,  and  any  other  extra.s 
that  occur.  In  my  estimate  he  has  been  my 
dependent  husband  for  30  years. 

"As  I  have  reached  65.  needing  the  chrck 
I  will  get  for  my  own  survival.  I  am  not  able 
to  help  him.  Were  the  tables  turned  he 
would  be  able  to  help  me  without  question." 

Is  that  right.' 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  she  would  be  entitled  to  a 
wife's  benefit  based  upon  Ills  earnings,  but  he 
is  not  entitled  on  her  becaut^e  evidently  more 
than  half  his  support  actually  came  from 
the  state  rather  than  from  her  earnings,  and 
so  the  asstimption  is  that  he  has  not  suffered 
that   loss   by   her   retirement. 

Mrs.  GRiFFrrns.  Do  you  really  feel,  no  mat- 
ter how  bigoted  the  court  has  been  in  the 
past,  that  they  would  buy  an  argimient  like 
that?  If  you  are  going  to  give  a  man  a  rlglit 
to  support  his  widow  at  half  the  Social  Secu- 
rity on  his  contribution,  why  don't  you  give 
a  woman  a  right  to  give  her  husband  half 
her  earnings? 

What  real  objection  do  you  have^  You 
are  wanting  to  pick  up  orphans;  you  want 
to  pick  up  disabled  widows:  you  want  to 
pick  up  Civil  Service  people,  but  not  these 
men  for  wliom  women  liave  made  a  re.il  con- 
tribution. They  have  been  paying  in  all  this 
time.  For  the  man  you  let  the  rights  survive 
forever,  for  his  widow,  and  you  won't  let 
them  survive  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
for  a  widowed  luisbaiid,  and  you  won  t  even 
let  it  be  that  if  he  has  bten  maintained  at 
public  expense. 

You  won't  give  her  a  dime.  That  woman 
will  go  without  food  to  get  some  of  the 
medicine  for  her  husband. 

Mr  Ball.  Mrs.  Grittiths.  I  have  already  In- 
dicated that  ttie  dropping  of  the  currently 
insured  status  as  a  condition  of  entitlement 
to  benefits  seems  to  me  to  have  some  merit 

Mrs  Griffiths  I  am  not  going  to  go  with 
Just  currently  insured  If  you  aren't  gnlng 
to  ask  the  woman  who  marries  Horace  Dodge 
how  much  money  she  is  getting,  you  aren't 
going  to  iusk  the  husband  what  he  Is  getting. 
If  the  wife  had  coverage  why  shouldn't  the 
husband  get  half  of  it?  Why  are  you  trying 
to  distinguish  betv,een  the  rights  of  two 
contribiitorN.' 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  the  re.il  problem  there 
Is  that  It  is  not  frequent  tliat  the  husband 
really  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  his 
own  earnings,  even  though  his  wife  worked, 
and  he  may  have  worked  as  a  federal  em- 
ployee or  state  or  local  employee  and  be  get- 
ting substantial  earnings  from  that,  and  en- 
titlement to  half  his  wife's  benefit  without 
any  test  o:'  whether  he  really  has  lost  any- 
thing on  her  retirement  might  raise  a  ques- 
tion.    I  wouldn't  say  It  was  a  great 

Mrs  Griffiths.  The  husband  retires.  You 
aren't  going  to  ask  Senator  Phil  Hart  any- 
thing, and  Jane  is  one  of  the  richest  women 
In  America.  You  aren't  going  to  say  a  word. 
You  are  Just  going  to  give  her  the  money. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  the  question  is  simply 
whether  you  want  to  operate  on  presump- 
tions under  social  Insurance 

Mrs.  GRiFrrrHs.  I  want  to  operate  fairly. 
If  I  pay  into  the  system.  I  want  to  have 
the  same  right  to  draw  that  anybody  else 
has.  I  don't  consider  this  a  welfare  program. 
Most  people  are  relying  upon  this  for  pen- 
sions. The  only  possible  excuse  you  could 
have  on  the  cases  I  have  given  is  go  into 
court  and  say  that  it  was  welfare. 

Now,  of  cotirse  it  is  not  welfare  because 
you  are  giving  It  to  people  that  don't  need 
It,  except  that  you  are  not  giving  It  if  It  Is  a 
husband  that  does  need  It. 


Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  a  man 
works  at  two  Jobs,  moonlights,  do  you  add 
his  combined  earnings  together  so  he  can 
draw? 

Mr.  Ball.  Up  to  the  maximum  allowable 
in  the  particular  year. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.    You   do? 

Mr.  Ball  If  the  two  combined  are  more 
than  the  maximum  earnings  base,  then  thty 
are  limited  to  that  *6600. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  is  that  a  moon- 
lighting man  can  add  his  contributions 
up  to  $6,600  and  draw  on  that  base.  In 
addition  if  he  has  paid  on  more  than 
$6,600  he  can  take  the  additional  tax  he 
has  paid  ns  a  credit  on  his  income  tax. 
But  if  a  husband  and  wife  each  pay  on 
a  $6,600  base,  the  money  i;^  accepted  and 
there  is  no  rebate  on  taxes.  In  addition, 
each  of  them  can  draw  only  once  as  a 
beneficiary.  But  if  the  husband  and 
wife  to^etlier  pay  on  $6,600,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  add  their  credits,  but  may 
draw  only  on  the  highest  paying  job  as 
a  luisband  and  wife,  or  may  each  draw 
on  his  own,  whichever  is  more.  If  a 
working  husband  and  wife  were  given  the 
same  rights  as  a  working  husband,  they 
could  combine  the  taxes  they  pay  and  re- 
ceive a  credit  for  any  overpayment:  or 
at  least  each  could  draw'  as  a  worker  and 
give  the  other  one-half  his  benefit. 

Mrs  Griffiths  But  you  combine  his 
eTiungs.  You  told  me  Just  before  this  hear- 
ing started  that  you  would  be  quite  incom- 
petent to  add  a  husband's  and  wife'-  earn- 
ings togetlier. 

Why  can't  you  add  theirs? 

Mr.  Hall,  i  think  there  are  a  Ijl  of  tecii- 
nlcal  difficulties,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  say  at  this  point  that  they  are  in- 
separable. What  I  indicated  was  that  we 
had  found  no  Icaway  to  do  it  because  of 
situations  where  tliere  are  divorces,  separa- 
tions 

Mrs  Griffiths  What  difference  would  It 
make?  If  they  are  divorced  they  are  going 
to  draw  on  their  combined  earnings;  only  if 
t'lpv  are  married. 

Mr.  Ball.  But  Is  it  only  during  the  years  in 
which  they  arc  married  that  you  m.ike  the 
combination? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That's  right,  only  the 
yeirs  in  which  tliey  are  drawing.  If  they 
both  work  add  the  e.iriungs  together.  If 
tliey  get  divorced  after  they  begin  to  draw, 
each  one  t.ikes  his  own. 

Mr.  Ball  I  say  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  see.  for  example,  are  tlie  individual  re- 
tires at  65.  The  woman  h.as  a  wage  record 
that  has  extended  since  she  was  20.  She 
married  at  30  and  w;ts  with  this  particular 
husband  for  10  or  15  years  and  then  perhaps 
another  husband  for  10  or  15  years,  and  then 
maybe  there  w.is  a  separation. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  know  exactly  which 
ye.irs  I  add  together. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  When  they  began  to  draw 
add  the  combined  earnings  of  that  husband 
and  wife. 

Mr.  Ball.  Regardless  of  whether  she 
w.is 

Mrs    Griffiths,  Married  to  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Ball,  Whether  he  was  married  to  her 
or  not. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Living  in  sin.  You  take 
care  of  lots  of  problems  In  Miami  right  now. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  took  care  of  that  last  year. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs  Griffiths.  You  didn't  take  care  of  it 
very  well. 

Mr,  Ball  I  see  a  considerable  amount  of 
merit,  as  you  have  suggested,  In  the  Idea  that 
a  husband  and  wife  together  should  have  a 
benefit  related  to  the  level  of  earnings  that 
they  have  had. 

Mrs.  GunrrrHS.  Right. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  find  It  more  difficult  to  follow 


the  re.isonlng  of  adding  together  the  earn- 
ings while  she  was  not  his  wife  at  some 
e.irlier  point  and  filling  out  his  wage  record 
at  another  time.  That  is  not  what  the 
two  of  them  were  living  on. 

You  are  not  replacing  the  earnings  that 
they  have  had  as  a  couple. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  You  are  replacing  the 
earnings  that  this  couple  had. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  could  see  adding  them  together 
while  they  arc  a  couple,  Tiie  dilTiculty  I  got 
in  IS 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  don't  think  you  would 
have  any  problem  at  all.  Mr.  Ball.  Ho'>-.- 
much  does  11  cost  you  every  year  to  keep 
account  of  the  credits?  Doesn't  U  cost  you 
about  lialf  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Ball.  No. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  How  much? 

Mr.    Ball     On    the   administrative   coft   of 
maintaining    the    earnings    record    I    would 
have  to  supply  the  exact  figure  for  the  record 
but  I  would  think  it  would  be  nearer  $100 
million. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  If  they  are  not  really  of 
any  effect,  if  those  credits  mean  nothing,  why 
not  Juot  fire  tiiat  group  of  people,  ask  thoso 
who  want  Social  .Security  to  supply  the  rec- 
ords of  their  tax  payments  for  the  last  fue 
ye;irs.  und  you  could  use  the  $100  million 
to  send  out  to  recipients? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wage 
record  far  from  meaning  nothing,  is  the  ci;- 
tiro  basis  of  eligibility  and  benefit  amounts 
under  the  progriim. 

Mrs.  Gtriffiths.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  really  so  illogic.il 
to  me.  You  paid  in  up  through  1962  and  in 
1962  you  are  60  years  of  age.  You  decide  for 
reasons  known  to  yotu-sclf  that  you  believe 
now  that  you  have  enough  money.  You  will 
just  wait  and  you  will  start  drawing  when 
you  arc  65. 

Next  door  to  you  lives  a  person  who  has 
worked  for  Civil  Service  until  he  was  55.  Ho 
loo  will  bo  65  in  1967.  He  gets  a  Job  in 
covered  employment,  works  for  ten  years  in 
covered  employment,  and  pays  in  at  the  top 
rate  Which  one  of  those  two  people  gets 
the  more  money  in  their  retiremenf 

Mr.  Ball.  The  person  who  has  paid  in  the 
longer  would  get  more  money,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
The  fact  that  the  civil  servant  that  you  spoke 
of  was  fully  insured  by  reason  of  paying  in 
ten  years  guarantees  him  really  only  the  en- 
titlement to  some  level  of  benefits,  but  ti;c 
way  the  program  Is  constructed  the  averaj-e 
monthly  earnings  determines  the  amount  ot 
benefit  and  to  arrive  at  the  average  monthly 
earnings  you  have  to  count  everything  after 
1950  except  for  five  years  of  low  earnings  and 
then  divide  it  by  the  total  number  of  montlis 
that  have  elapsed. 

Mrs,  Griffiths.  I  checked  with  one  of  your 
otlices  and  I  believe  I  was  told  that  the  per- 
son who  had  paid  in  all  those  years,  and 
wives  too,  would  draw  $130  less  a  month 
than  a  man  who  paid  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  may  have  not  have  gotten 
a'.'  the  facts  in  your  example.  There  are  sit- 
uations in  the  early  years  of  the  program 
where  an  individual  can  pay  in  for  a  shorter 
period  and  by  the  situation  of  earning  higher 
amounts  for  a  short  period  get  more  in  bene- 
fits.   That  is  quite  true. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  The  real  truth  is  the  pay- 
ment in  Social  Security  is  not  based  on  what 
you  pay  in,  but  it  is  wage  related,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  are  correct  that  the  benefit 
amounts  are  related  to  the  wages,  but  the 
contributions  over  time  and  in  the  system 
as  It  develops  in  the  long  run  are  also  re- 
lated to  the  wages. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Now,  you  are  coming  in 
asking  for  an  enormously  Increased  wage 
base.  Why  don't  you  now  make  this  more 
related  to  the  years  of  payments  Into  the 
system  In  place  of  the  wages  you  drew  in  the 
final  years  in  which  you  paid  In? 

For  Instance,  in  Detroit  many  men  worked 
at  Packard  Motor  Car  at  a  high  wage  and 
they  worked  there  until  they  were  in  their 
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late  40s.  When  they  left  Packard,  ■when 
Packard  closed,  many  of  those  people  have 
never  again  drawn  more  than  the  minimum 
wage. 

Now.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  paid 
in  all  of  their  working  life  some  of  those 
people  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  much  lower 
income  than  people  who  paid  In  only  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  very  fundamentally, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  both  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram and  private  pension  plans  by  and  large 
have  operated  on  the  theory  that  their  func- 
tion was  best  served  by  paying  a  benefit 
that  was  related  to  the  amount  that  peo- 
ple have  had  to  live  on  and  that  the  strict 
relationship  of  the  benefit  to  the  exact  con- 
tributions of  an  individual  is  perhaps  more 
appropriate  to  individually  bought  annuities 
or  Individual  types  of  insurance. 

Now.  the  relationship,  however.  In  most 
instances  and  over  time  is  still  quite  close. 
You  relate  the  benefits  to  earnings  that  peo- 
ple have  had  and  they  pay  on  those  earn- 
ings, so  there  Is  a  relationship  between  the 
benefit  and  the  payment,  but,  as  you  point 
out,  there  are  situations  in  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  have  paid  in  for  quite  a  while 
and  then  for  a  long  period  of  time  earns 
much  less. 

It  is  true  that  the  benefit  as  a  replacement 
of  what  he  has  been  living  on  and  what  he 
is  earning  may  Ir  some  Instances  be  lower 
than  It  would  be  if  you  developed  the  sys- 
tem as  it  was  in  1935,  say,  where  it  wis  much 
more  closely  related  Just  to  contributions, 
but  not  to  the  earnings  level. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Now.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  much  money  do  you  get  back  from 
widows  who  return  to  work?  How  much 
Is  paid  In  as  taxes?  I  mean  how  much  is 
their  Social  Security  cut?  How  many  of 
them  are  having  their  Social  Security  cut 
because  they  have  gone  to  work? 
Mr.  Ball.  Do  you  have  a  figure  on   that? 

We  are  paying  currently  about 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  million? 
Mr.    Ball.  About    a    half    million    widows. 
Tou  are  speaking  of  the  under  ape  62? 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  You  told  Joint  Economic 
that  you  were  paying  a  million  women  with 
children  and  that  300,000  of  those  women  did 
work. 

Mr.  Ball.  A  million  were  eligible? 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  How  much  money  do  you 
get  back  from  them?    How  much  does  It  cut 
the   Social    Security   payment? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Myers  is  looking  up  some- 
thing on  that.  While  he  is  doing  that  per- 
haps I  could  state  what  I  understand  the 
question  to  be  for  the  record,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  speaking  here  of  the  widows  who 
get  benefits  by  reason  of  having  young  chil- 
dren in  their  care,  not  the  ovtra^c  CO? 
M:.';.  Griffith.';    Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  And  the  situr.tion  Is  thnt  we  are 
paying  about  a  million  of  them,  but  the 
question  is  how  many  would  we  be  paying 
except  for  the  requirement  that  they  not  be 
performing  substantial  work? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  The  question  is  how  many 
of  them  work  and  therefore  cut  the  Socia"l 
Security  payment? 

M-.  Myers.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  the  p.pproxi- 
mate  number  of  women  who  would  other- 
wise be  receiving  mothers'  Insurance  benefits 
because  of  having  children  in  their  care,  who 
work  substantially  and  therefore  do  not  re- 
ceive benefits  is.  as  we  have  snid  before, 
about  300.000  and  the  annual  benefit  reduc- 
tion as  a  result  of  that  is  around  $250  million 
a  year. 

Mrs.  GRrFFiTHS.  Well.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  personally  feel  that  it  Is  a  great  error 
to  charge  these  women  anything,  to  reduce 
it  at  all. 

You  have  about  700.000  women  left  that 
you  are  paying.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don't  believe  It  is  that  high. 
It  is  about  500,000. 

Mrs.  OBirrrrHS.  I  ran  a  little  check.  If 
they  went  to  work  at  $3600,  which  you  told 


me  was  a  mean  average  wage  for  women, 
ajid  they  had  two  children,  you  would  charge 
them  $189  Income  tax. 

She  would  pay  $189  Income  tax.  She 
would  pay  $158  40  Social  Security.  Then  she 
would  lose  In  Social  Security  $1296. 

So  that  in  order  for  her  to  go  to  work  and 
earn  $3600  she  has  to  pay  $1632.40.  which 
would  leave  her  a  net  gainof  $1956.60  if  she 
didn't  have  to  buy  any  clothes,  lunches  and 
transportation  to  and  from  work. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  a  large  part  of 
these  women  who  are  asking  now  please  re- 
duce the  age  to  50  are  women  that  have  been 
maintained  and  really  kept  from  working 
because  of  this  tremendous  payment  they 
have  to  make. 

Now,  I  don't  think  we  are  getting  any 
place  doing  this.  I  think  you  just  might  as 
well  pay  them  and  let  them  go  to  work.  You 
are  going  t-o  collect  taxes  off  them,  anyhow. 
I  don't  understand  why  you  consider  that 
their  earnings.  That  Is'  tlie  contribution  in 
place  of  the  husband's  earnings.  And  when 
that  woman  starts  to  work  you  don't  say 
to  her.  "Well.  Madam,  you  don't  have  to  pay 
at  all.    Y'our  husband  paid.  " 

So  why  do  you  want  to  take  some  money 
away  from  her?  This  Is  a  carry  over  from  the 
worker,  ian't  it?  If  the  worker  were  drawing 
Social  Security  yuu  wouldn't  let  him  work, 
but  why  not  let  the  widow  work? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think,  Mrs,  Griffiths,  the  rea- 
soning  is   much    the  same   as   the   so-called 

retirement  test 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   Ball,  —for   the   older  persons   them- 
selves, and  the  assumption  is  that  the  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  widow  to  partly  make 
up  for  a  loss  that  she  suffered. 

Mrs.  Griffh-hs.  But  why  pay  her  to  stav 
out  of  the  job  market? 

Mr.  Ball  If  she  demonstrates  that  on  her 
own  she  supports  herself  through  work,  there 
Isn  t  the  same  loss  of  support  there  and  the 
same  need  to  make  the  Social  Security  pay- 
ment. I  would  be  somewhat  concerned,  if 
tlie  so-c:!l!ed  retirement  test  were  dropped 
for  a  particular  category  of  beneficiaries,  that 
it  would  be  a  logical  step  to  extend  it  to  other 
categories  with  the  very  great  cost  that  we 
lv.\\e  talked  about  many  times  that  is  in- 
volved. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  In  my  Judgment,  the  test 
wasn't  logical  when  applied  to  her.  There 
was  the  lUogic  of  the  whole  thing.  She  Is 
not  her  husband.  They  are  two  different 
people,  and  If  they  were  going  to  work  you 
would  collect  Social  Security  taxes  from 
both  of  them,  so  why  do  you  want  to  penalize 
tills  woman? 

Now    I  might  ask  in  that  connection  even 
If  the  woman  who  dies  is  currentlv  insured 
and  the  husband  Is  totally  dependent  upon 
licr.  you  don't  p:iy  him  any  money,  do  you? 
Does  he  get  any  money? 
Mr.   Ball.  Oh,   you   are  speaking   as  if  he 
■were  young? 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes. 
Mr.  Call    No,  ycu  are  correct. 
Mrs   Griffiths    He  doesn't  get  a  cent. 
Mr    Bali  .  We  do  if  he  is  62  of  course. 
AL's.    Griffiths.  But   he    doesn't    get   any 
money  at  all. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  Cjriffiths.  So  it  is  another  situation 
where  the  wife's  contribution  Just  isn't  worth 
what  the  husband's  contribution  Is. 
Mr.   Ball.  The   children   would   be  paid. 
Mrs.    Griffiths    But    not   the   husband. 
Mr.   Ball.  But   not   the  husband,  vou  are 
correct. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  Well,  I  would  like  to  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I  don't 
mind  being  second  class  as  a  citizen,  but 
I  certainly  do  hate  to  see  my  husband  second 
class. 


CHALLENGE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
Mr.    WOLFF,     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  television  pro- 
gram which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
and  value. 

"Challenge  of  the  Seven  Seas,"  a 
highly  informative  book  written  by  my 
fi-iend  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  will  be 
the  topic  of  discussion  on  the  "George- 
town University  Fonim,"  Simday. 

The  distinguished  panel  for  the  pro- 
gram includes  Senator  Pell.  Harold 
Leland  Goodwin,  the  coauthor  of  "Chal- 
lenge of  the  Seven  Seas"  and  Rear  Adm. 
Odale  D.  Waters,  Jr..  the  oceanographer 
of  the  Navy.  All  are  versed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marine  science  and  oceanography 
and  should  provide  new  insights  into  the 
matter  for  all  viewers. 

I  have  found  Senator  Pell's  book  most 
enlightening  and  feel  that  my  colleagues 
will  also  gain  greatly  from  this  show. 

In  the  Washington  area,  channel  4. 
WTIC-TV'  will  carry  the  program  begin- 
ning at  noon.  It  is  also  scheduled  for 
WETA-TV,  channel  26,  on  Mondav  at 
10  p.m. 

TRADING  WITH  RUSSIA:    FIAT- 
SO\TET  AUTOMOBILE  PLANT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  1961  the  Fiat  automobile  manu- 
facturing company  of  Italy  has  been 
dealing  with  Soviet  Russia  with  a  view 
to  building  in  Russia  an  automobile 
manufacturing  plant  which  will  quad- 
ruple the  Ru.ssian  capacity  for  building 
cars.  Not  long  after  these  dealings  be- 
gan, the  U.S.  Government  involved  itself 
in  arrangements  for  supplying  important 
machine  tools  for  the  Fiat-Soviet  auto- 
mobile plant.  American  authorities  are 
now  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  these  tools,  admittedly  the 
be.'^t  in  the  world,  to  Italy  for  resale  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

Our  experts  contend  that  we  will  not 
sell  strategic  materials  to  Soviet  Russia, 
but  the  result  of  the  Fiat-Soviet  auto- 
mobile deal  will  be  the  same  thing.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  V^ietcong  are 
making  extremely  good  use  of  bicycles 
as  means  of  transport  in  Vietnam  today. 
What  better  use  could  they  make  of  a 
fleet  of  Fiat  automobiles  supplied  to  them 
by  the  Russians  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ance for  materials,  supplies,  and  pos- 
sibly troops  to  our  other  enemy  North 
Vietnam? 

Why  should  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  bargain  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
when  American  aid  is  possibly  on  its  way 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  such 
avenues  as  the  Fiat-Soviet  automobile 
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deal,  food  for  India,  and  M-16  rifles  for 
Singapore? 

The  administration  apparently  is  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  such  actions  as 
supplying  important  components  for  an 
automobile  factory  in  Soviet  Russia  is 
a  matter  unconnected  with  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Communists  in  southeast 
Asia.  Such  thinking  is  not  only  naive, 
it  is  dangerous. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  American 
people  to  swallow  the  Government's  con- 
tinued indifferent  attitude  toward  our 
so-called  friends  and  allies  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  and  other  Communist 
bloc  nations.  Dealing  with  our  enemies, 
even  though  it  is  claimed  to  be  nonstra- 
tegic  and  through  a  neutral  party,  will 
stick  in  the  craw  of  every  American 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Moreover,  the  attitude  of  Italy,  a  na- 
tion which  the  United  States  raised  up 
out  of  the  a.shes  of  defeat  and  degrada- 
tion when  she  richly  deserved  that  de- 
feat, is  also  a  matter  which  the  American 
people  will  resent.  Is  this  insult  to  be 
added  to  the  injury  of  Italy  trading 
blatantly  with  the  North  Vietnamese? 

How  long  must  America  suffer  such 
Indignities?  How  long  must  America  be 
the  patsy  in  the  international  commu- 
nity? How  long  must  America  go  easy 
with  friends  as  well  as  enemies  before 
we  wake  up  to  our  responsibilities  to 
world  freedom  and  independence? 

We  .see  on  the  one  hand  the  adminis- 
tration dispatching  our  young  men  into 
the  gristmill  of  war  for  the  honorable 
and  humanitarian  purpose  of  defending 
the  weak  against  the  threat  of  mono- 
lithic, ideological  totalitarianism.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
ceed blythely  to  trade  with  that  threat- 
ening monolith,  as  though  it  were  an 
armless,  blameless  neichbor.  seekins 
merely  the  protircss  of  its  peaceful  peo- 
ples. I  cannot  accept  this  double  stand- 
ard, and  I  shall  not  support  it.  Neither 
shall  the  American  people  accept  it  or 
support  it  once  they  know  the  truth. 

I  cannot  condone  the  giving  of  our 
natural  rcsoiu-ces.  either  through  eco- 
nomic aid  or  military  aid,  to  those  who 
trade  directly  or  indirectly  with  our  ene- 
mies North  Vietnam,  Russia,  Commu- 
nist China,  and  the  other  Communist 
nations — in  this  case  Italy  and  Commu- 
nist Russia.  We  have  young  men  dying 
on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  every  day, 
fighting  the  North  Vietname.se — com- 
munistic, political,  ideological,  and  eco- 
nomic allies  of  Commimist  China  and 
Communist  Russia — trading  and  busi- 
ness allies  of  England,  Italy,  Canada, 
Communist  China,  and  Commimist 
Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  will 
the  American  people  tolerate  this  situa- 
tion: how  much  longer  can  they? 


REACTION  TO  PRESIDENTS  CRIME 
COMMISSION   REPORT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Crime  Commission  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  be  found  In  the  war  against 
crime.  But  it  has  told  us,  in  what  are 
really  most  hopeful  terms,  that  there 
are  answers. 

To  find  the  solutions  will  not  be  easy, 
for  they  are  as  varied  and  complex  as 
the  nature  of  crime.  However,  the  cam- 
paign must  be  won — for  what  is  at  stake 
is  no  less  than  our  right  to  be  free  from 
domestic  fear. 

Every  American  must  work  to  help 
control  crime.  Every  town,  and  county, 
and  municipality  must  work  to  improve 
their  police  departments  and  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

The  awareness  of  the  problem  is  great, 
and  the  calls  for  action  are  many.  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  assessments  of  the 
Commission's  great  contributions  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Houston  Post,  and 
I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  with 
my  remarks : 

Crime  Control 

Those  Americans  who  are  really  interested 
in  trying  to  do  something  about  the  nation's 
growing  crime  problem,  including  ofllcials  at 
all  levels  of  government,  should  be  grateful 
to  President  Johnsons  special  commission 
for  a  tlioughlful  and  intelligent  analysis  of 
the  problem.  It  has  performed  a  service  of 
gre:\t  potential  value. 

The  more  than  200  recommendations  made 
by  the  panel  do  not  promise  any  quick  or  easy 
solution  for  the  problem,  because  there  is 
none.  Crime,  as  a  social  problem,  i.5  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  product  of  all  the 
other  problems  that  afflict  a  social  group. 
At  the  very  least,  it  is  linked  with  these 
problems  The  idea  that  It  can  be  isolated 
and  dealt  with  separately  In  a  free  society  Is 
simply  imreallstic 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  Identify  the  factors 
that  are  contributing  to  the  growth  in  crime. 
The  question  is  what  to  do  about  them,  and 
it  wa.s  the  as.'-ignment  of  the  commission  to 
offer  suggestlon.s.  Tlie  value  of  Its  study 
will  depend  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  it 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  recommendations 
are  Implemented. 

Most  of  this  will  have  to  be  done  at  the 
state  and  local  levels,  since,  constitutionally, 
the  primary  responsibility  for  combatting 
crime  re.sts  there.  The  feder.il  government 
can  help.  It  can  provide  some  of  the  money 
needed.  It  can  provide  leadership.  It  can 
cooperate.  It  can  provide  encouragement. 
It  can  undertake  to  stimulate  action.  But, 
in  the  end.  state  and  local  officials  must  do 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  since  most  crime 
is  not  Interstate.  They  can  or  will  do  no 
more  than  the  people  of  each  state  and  com- 
munity demand  and  are  willing  to  support. 

'Controlling  crime  in  Amerlc:i  is  an  effort 
that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly  But 
America  can  control  crime  if  it  will,"  the 
panel  said.  Success,  however,  will  take 
money,  manpower,  drastic  reforms  and  "an 
unremitting  national  effort  for  social  Jus- 
tice." the  report  added.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  commission.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzonbach,  pointed  out,  part  of 
the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  deal  with  the  problem 
with  machinery  and  methods  that  arc  out- 
moded and  no  longer  adequate. 

Ideas  about  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  simply  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  way  Americans  live  dur- 
ing recent  years,  under  the  impact  of  indus- 
trialization, urbanization,  rapid  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  progress  and  vastly  in- 
creased mobility  for  all  citizens. 

If  the  Idea  is  to  control  crime,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  crime,  it  is  not  enough  to 
identify,    arrest,    prosecute    and    punish    of- 


fenders. That  is  essential,  of  course,  but  If 
police-state  methods  are  to  be  avoided,  the 
primary  emphasis  must  be  on  prevention,  on 
trying  to  correct  or  control  the  forces  and 
factors  that  produce  crime.  This  may  be 
costly,  but  a  much  higher  cost  may  have  to 
be  paid  In  the  end  In  one  way  or  another 
If  preventive  efforts  are  inadequate. 

Even  with  a  maximum  preventive  effort, 
however.  It  is  obvious  that  the  present  allo- 
cation of  resources  and  present  methods  for 
dealing  with  crime  after  it  is  committed  will 
continue  to  be  Inadequate  if  the  allocation 
is  not  increased  and  the  methods  modern- 
ized. It  Is  possible  to  have  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  efficient  administration  of 
criminal  justice  if  members  of  the  social 
group,  and  especially  those  who  would  bene- 
fit from  it  most,  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  in 
dollar.s  and  whatever  else  may  be  required. 


GUN    THUGS    AVOID    CRIMES    WITH 
MANDATORY    PENALTIES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thugs 
who  use  firearms  to  prey  on  society 
know  the  criminal  law  as  well  as  any 
attorney. 

They  know  which  crimes  carry  stiff, 
mandatory  penalties — and  they  avoid 
them  like  the  plague 

Lets  look  at  two  instances: 

Bank  robbery  can  bring  punishment 
of  anything  from  a  suspended  sentence 
up  to  "25  years,  depending  upon  the  leni- 
ency of  the  court,  plus  a  possible  fine  of 
up  to  $5,000. 

Armed  robbery  of  a  post  office  brings 
a  mandatory  25-year  sentence. 

Last  year,  there  were  1,070  bank  rob- 
beries, a  19-percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

There  were  only  66  post  office  rob- 
beries. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  what  more  evi- 
dence do  we  need  before  acting  to  make 
use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  during 
commission  of  crimes  of  violence  pun- 
ishable by  a  stiff,  mandatory  Federal 
sentence. 

Surely,  it  should  be  obvious  to  all  that 
the  best  detenent  to  crime  is  swift,  sure, 
and  severe  punishment.  This  is  the  main 
thrust  of  legislation  I  have  authored 
pending  before  this  Congress.  Two  bills. 
H  R.  360  and  6137,  would  make  use  or 
po.'-.session  of  firearms  during  commission 
of  major  crimes  of  violence  punishable 
by  a  mandatory  10-year  prison  term  on 
first  offense,  25  years  on  any  subsequent 
offense. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues:  Look  closely 
at  these  two  areas  of  crime. 

Post  offices  are  scattered  throughout 
our  land  in  isolated  areas.  They  hold 
ready  ca.sh,  stamps,  and  money  order 
blanks.  There  are  no  armed  guards.  But 
these  punks  who  use  guns  to  rob  know 
that  if  they  hit  a  post  ofBce — they  are 
subject  to  a  flat  25-year  mandatory  pris- 
on term,  while  bank  robbery  can  bring 
a  lighter  sentence.  So  last  year,  they 
used  guns  to  rob  1,070  banks  and  savin 'j.s 
and  loan  companies  of  $4,428,000 — and 
put    thousands    of    innocent    employees 
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and  depositors  in  terrible  fear  of  their 
lives. 

But  they  only  robtied  66  post  offices  of 
$46,933. 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  Mon- 
tague says  the  criminal  knows  full  well 
the  severe  penalty  for  armed  robbery 
of  a  post  ofiBce, 

The  Post  OfBce  has  always  believed  this  a 
strong  deterrent  factor. 

He  said — and  I  certainly  could  not 
agree  with  him  more. 

While  armed  robbery  of  a  post  office 
carries  a  stiffer  sentence  than  armed 
robbery  of  a  bank — the  situation  is 
reversed  on  burglaries. 

Penalty  for  burglarizing  a  post  office 
can  bring  imprisonment  for  up  to  five 
years  plus  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000. 

But  the  penalty  for  burglarizing  a  bank 
can  bring  a  stiff  sentence  of  up  to  20 
years,  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
It  is  obvious  the  criminals  know  this, 
and  crime  statistics  bear  out  this  fact. 
Last  year,  there  were  1,763  post  office 
burglaries — and  only  467  bank  burglaries. 
And  yet — in  the  face  of  these  facts 
showing  that  severe  prison  terms  are  a 
strong  deterrent  factor  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  enforcement — comes  the  cry 
from  some  to  abolish  them.  And  from 
the  same  crowd  of  idealists  comes  the 
cry  that  the  answer  to  our  Nation's  gun 
problem  is  to  enact  severe  restrictions 
that  do  little  to  strike  at  the  criminal  but 
mainly  harass  the  law-abiding  gun 
owner. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues : 
Ask  any  banker — ask  any  teller  of  a 
savings  and  loan  company  who  has 
looked  down  the  deadly  barrel  of  a  gun 
held  by  a  robber — and  you  will  get  the 
answer  to  our  gun  problem.  They  want 
vigorous  prosecution,  judges  who  show 
moie  concern  for  them  than  the  man  who 
wielded  the  gun.  and  stiff  mandatory 
sentences  for  those  who  use  firearms  to 
rob.  rape,  assault,  and  murder. 

The  people  are  demanding  action.  Our 
streets  are  unsafe  to  walk,  even  in  day- 
light, and  only  the  foolhardy  attempt  it 
at  night.  Businessmen  daily  are  robbed 
and  mmdered.  Crime  has  become  such  a 
commonplace  occurrence  in  our  land, 
that  even  our  daily  newspapers  now 
merely  carry  box  scores  on  an  inside 
page,  giving  only  brief  details  of  such 
violence. 

This  Congress  can  and  must  act  to 
protect  our  people,  and  to  end  the  na- 
tional disgrace  of  illegal  use  of  firearms. 
This  is  the  problem.  It  is  not  caused  by 
the  20  million  sportsmen  who  bought 
hunting  licenses  last  year,  or  the  many 
legitimate  gun  dealers,  gunsmiths,  the 
thousands  employed  in  our  domestic  fire- 
arms industry,  or  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  keep  guns  in  their  homes  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  loved  ones. 
The  answer  is  simple — strike  at  the 
criminal. 

Make  the  penalty  for  gun  crimes  so 
severe — and  so  certain  through  manda- 
tory language — that  the  scum  preying 
on  society  through  a  life  of  violence  will 
.soon  find  another  form  of  larceny.  But 
the  violence — and  the  terror  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  business  houses  and 
our  banks,  will  end. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


join  with  me  in  the  effort  to  make  gun 
crimes  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  people  are  demanding  action- 
let  us  heed  their  cry.  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  action  needed. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  ARSENAL  FOR  OUR 
WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bingham  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  domestic  problem  which  is  causing 
greater  personal  anxiety  among  Amer- 
icans than  our  moimting  crime  rate. 

For  too  long,  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  dominated  by  the  dispute 
between  those  who  berate  the  courts  for 
their  leniency  and  those  who  stanchly 
support  them  for  their  adlierence  to  con- 
stitutional principles.  In  the  course  of 
this  polarized  dialog,  many  unfortimate 
and  extreme  statements  have  been  made, 
most  of  the  substantive  issues  were 
ignored,  and  little  constructive  or  in- 
novative thinking  emerged. 

As  one  who  has  often  defended  the 
courts  in  their  decisions  upholding  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  feel  particularly  obli- 
gated at  this  point  to  speak  out.  from 
a  different  perspective,  on  the  need  to 
curb  crime.  On  a  purely  statistical  level, 
the  figures  alone  are  gravely  disturbing. 
About  87  percent  of  the  FBI's  "Uniform 
Crime  Reports  Index  "  is  made  up  of  the 
three  property  crimes  of  burglary,  auto- 
mobile theft,  and  larceny  of  S50  and  over. 
Of  the  remaining  13  percent  which  are 
Climes  of  violence,  more  than  half  are 
committed,  not  by  strangers  passing  in 
the  night,  but  by  those  who  are  already 
known  to  each  other  as  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, spouses,  or  family  members.  The 
mere  numerical  listing  of  index  crimes 
in  1965  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  problem  facing  us:  Murder  and 
manslaughter.  9,850:  forcible  rape, 
22,467;  robbery,  118,916;  aggravated  as- 
sault, 206.661;  burglary.  1.173.201; 
larceny  of  $50  and  over.  762.352;  motor 
vehicle  theft.  486.568.  Started  another 
way.  2.422.121  crimes  against  property 
were  committed  and  357,894  against  the 
pci-son. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
tliose  of  1933  shows  that  total  numbers 
for  all  reported  offenses  have  increased 
markedly.  The  number  of  offenses  per 
100,000  population  has  tripled  for  forc- 
ible rape  and  has  doubled  for  aggravated 
assault.  The  willful  homicide  rate  has 
decreased  somewhat.  Robbery  has  fluc- 
tuated from  a  high  in  1933  and  a  low 
during  World  War  II  to  a  point  where 
it  is  now  about  20  percent  above  the  be- 
ginning of  the  postwar  era. 

The  rise  in  property  crime  rates  is 
even  sharper  than  that  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. The  rate  for  larcenies  of  $50  and 
over  is  up  more  than  550  percent  since 
1933  and  the  burglary  rate  has  neariy 
doubled. 

Unfortunately,  the  upward  trend  has 
been    accelerating:    during    the    period 


1960-65.  \1olent  crime  increased  25  per- 
cent and  property  crimes  36  percent. 

I  do  not  cite  the.'ie  disturbing  fipures 
in  order  to  add  to  the  fear  of  our  citi- 
zens, many  of  whom  are  afraid  to  travel 
the  streets,  especially  at  night, 
and  complain  of  insufficient  police  pro- 
tection. But  I  do  think  that  the  star- 
tling increase  in  tlie  crime  rr.te  over  the 
past  5  years  indicates  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  intolerable.  It  is  time  that 
we  assigned  especially  high  priority  to 
our  task  of  strengthening  the  resources 
and  effectiveness  of  tiie  police,  courts, 
and  coirectional  systems  charged  with 
frontline  responsibility  in  our  fight 
against  crime. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  the  roots  of 
crime  are  deep  and  diverse.  The  Piesi- 
denis  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  recently 
issued  its  report — an  extraordinarily 
sensitive  and  knowledgeable  survey  of 
the  entire  subject — and  concluded: 

.'\mcT:ca  must  translate  its  well-founded 
al.trm  about  crime  into  social  .action  that  u:ll 
prevent  crime. 

The  Commission  tersely  summarized 
the  basic  issues  when  it  said: 

The  most  significant  action  that  can  be 
i.iken  against  crime  is  action  designed  to 
eliminate  slums  and  ghettos,  to  improve 
education,  to  provide  Jobs,  to  make  sure  that 
every  American  is  given  the  opportunities 
and  the  freedoms  that  will  enable  him  to 
a-ssume  his  responsibilities.  We  will  not  have 
dealt  effectively  with  crime  until  we  have  al- 
leviated the  conditions  that  stimulate  it 
To  speak  of  controlling  crime  only  in  terms 
of  the  work  of  the  police,  the  courts  and  the 
correctional  apparatus,  is  to  refuse  to  face 
the  fact  that  widespread  crime  Implies  a 
widespread  failure  by  society  a«  a  whole 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  these  un- 
derlying social  and  economic  catises  of 
Clime,  however,  we  are  also  forced  to 
face  the  problem  directly.  Deeply  con- 
cerned as  I  am  with  providing  lonp- 
range  solutions  to  our  poverty,  slums, 
and  unemployment,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  ".e  also  focus  our  attention  on 
the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  and 
concrete  action  to  alleviate  the  anxieties 
of  our  citizens  over  the  rising  incidence 
of  crime. 

First  of  all,  we  must  improve  and 
strengthen  our  local  police  forces:  they 
must  attract  more  and  higher  caliber 
reciuits;  they  must  be  more  efficiently 
organized;  they  must  be  supplied  with 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
technology.  Secondly,  we  must  expand 
our  activities  in  the  field  of  criminal  re- 
search: we  must  give  public  and  private 
support  to  both  national  and  regional 
research  institutes:  we  must  channel 
our  highly  developed  technology  into  the 
service  of  more  scientific  police  investiL-a- 
tion  and  effectiveness.  Thirdly,  we  must 
make  some  serious  commitment  to  con- 
trolling the  indiscriminate  sale  and  pos- 
session of  fireanns  that  make  possible 
mucli  of  the  criminal  violence  in  ou.- 
country. 

After  studying  these  problems.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mes- 
sage, recently  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, dealing  with  the  different  facets 
of  this  problem  provides  a  broad,  effec- 
tive and  humane  approach.  I  am 
pleased    to    introduce    today,    as    a    co- 
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sponsor,  the  President's  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 

First,  this  legislation  would  establish 
a  new  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  new  Office 
and  its  Director  would  admiruster  the 
act's  grant  programs  and  would  serve  as 
the  connecting  link  with  State  and  local 
agencies  of  criminal  justice. 

Long-range  planning  for  growth  and 
improvement  of  our  State  and  local  sys- 
tems of  criminal  justice  has  long  been 
neglected.  This  bill  would  provide  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States,  cities,  and  regional 
and  metropolitan  bodies  on  a  90-10 
matching  basis,  to  assist  them  to  develop 
plans  for  improving  their  police,  courts, 
and  correctional  systems.  Since  local 
communities  have  been  forced  in  the  past 
to  expend  all  their  limited  resources  on 
day-to-day  operational  necessities,  these 
planning  grants  are  an  important  build- 
ing block  for  the  future. 

Federal  grants  of  up  to  60  percent  of 
project  cost  would  be  given  to  States  and 
localities  to  try  new  approaches  and 
improvements  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  Some  of  the  possible 
programs  for  which  the  grants  could  be 
used  under  the  bill  are:  Manpower  pro- 
grams including  the  recruitment,  educa- 
tion and  training  of  all  types  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  person- 
nel; the  development  of  devices  and 
equipment,  such  as  improved  street  light- 
ing and  alarm  systems,  to  enhance  public 
safety;  community  and  public  relations 
programs;  and  new  ways  to  organize, 
coordinate  and  administer  the  agencies 
of  criminal  justice.  Fifty-percent  grants 
would  be  provided  for  construction  of 
physical  facilities  to  serve  these  same 
pui-poses. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  also  au- 
thorize 100-percent  Federal  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  to 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, to  conduct  research  and  op- 
erate pilot  projects  which  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and 
to  establish  national  or  regional  insti- 
tutes for  research  and  education  in  these 
subjects. 

I  think  that  various  approaches  to  this 
question  of  research  and  development 
should  be  explored  in  the  period  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  which  will  precede 
enactment  of  any  comprehensive  crime 
bill.  For  that  reason,  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing as  a  cosponsor  the  bill  of  my  col- 
league from  Bronx  County,  N.Y.,  Rep- 
resentative James  Scheuer,  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice. 
This  institute  would  coordinate  and  eval- 
uate all  Federal  efforts  in  the  crime  re- 
search field  as  well  as  conduct  Its  own 
research  efforts.  In  addition,  it  contains 
the  interesting  proposal  to  establish  an 
extension  service  to  furnish  demonstra- 
tions and  practical  instructions  for  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  through  con- 
sultants and  field  agents  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  highly  successful  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  seem  to  be  included  In  the 
President's  bill,  and  I  think  It  would  make 
a  useful  addition  to  it. 

No  comprehensive,  all-out  attack  on 


the  national  crime  problem  can  Ignore 
the  explosive  issue  of  regulation  of  the 
sale  and  possession  of  firearms.  The 
statistics  cited  in  the  National  Crime 
Report  tell  a  grim,  and  succinct  story: 

During  1963,  4,760  persons  were  murdered 
by  firearms.  Dviring  1965.  5,600  murders. 
34.700  aggravated  assaults  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  68,400  armed  robberies  were 
committed  by  menns  of  firearms.  All  but 
10  of  the  278  law  enforcement  officers  mur- 
dered during  the  period  1960-1965  were 
killed  with  firearms. 

In  my  judgment,  the  need  to  provide 
better  rpijulation  and  control  over  weap- 
ons which  are  used  for  such  mass  may- 
hem is  obvious.  I  find  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  subject  of  gun  control 
incomprehensible.  No  bill  which  has 
been  submitted  would  forbid  the  posses- 
sion of  guns  by  either  sportsmen  or  those 
who  felt  the  need  for  self -protection. 
The  proposed  bills  deal  with  methods  of 
attaining  some  or  all  of  the  following 
objectives:  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  very  young,  alcoholics,  criminals, 
and  mentally  disturbed;  devising  lan- 
guage that  will  allow  each  State  to  en- 
force fully  Its  own  firearms  regulations 
within  its  own  borders;  keeping  some 
sort  of  identifying  records  on  those  who 
possess  these  lethal  instriunents.  If  we 
can  demand  registration  of  every  auto- 
mobile in  this  country,  then  why  on  earth 
can  we  not  impose  similar  controls  on 
objects  which  are  surely  more  inherently 
dangerous  and  more  readily  subject  to 
misuse? 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  constitu- 
tional argument  against  regulation  of 
firearms.  The  second  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  says: 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not 
be   infringed. 

From  this  declaration,  some  of  the 
opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  con- 
clude tiiat  every  Individual  has  the  abso- 
lute and  inalienable  constitutional  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  If  this  were  so, 
then  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
amended:  but  it  is  not  so. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  the 
courts  have  uniformly  ruled  that  the 
second  amendment  was  not  adopted  with 
individual  rights  in  mind,  but  rather  as 
a  prohibition  against  any  Federal  action 
which  would  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  militia  by  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Both  the  Attorney  General— in  the  ex- 
tensive legal  memorandum  he  submitted 
last  session  to  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  considering  the  legislation — 
and  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation  con- 
cluded that  firearms  control  legislation 
did  not  infringe  second  amendment 
rights,  and  that  the  proposals  were  con- 
stitutional. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
today  the  gun  control  bill  recommended 
by  the  President,  and  called  for  by  the 
National  Crime  Commission  in  its  recent 
report.  This  bill  would  provide  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Prohibit  all  interstate  mail  order 
sales  of  handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns  to 
individuals. 


Second.  Prohibit  all  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  nonresidents  of  the 
State  where  the  seller  is  located. 

Third.  Require  the  licensing  of  all  in- 
terstate dealers,  importers,  and  manu- 
facturers in  firearms. 

Fourth.  Require  the  identification  and 
determination  of  age  of  all  purchasers 
of  firearms  from  federally  licensed  deal- 
ers. Purchasers  of  handguns  would  have 
to  be  21  or  over,  and  purchasers  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  would  have  to  be  18  or 
over. 

Fifth.  Prohibit  importation  of  all  mil- 
itary surplus  handguns  and  regulate  all 
other  imported  firearms. 

Sixth.  Strictly  control  devices  such  as 
antitank  guns,  bazookas,  mortar,  and  so 
forth. 

Seventh.  Impose  general  penalties  for 
violating  the  act  of  $5,000  and  or  5  years 
in  jail. 

No  legislation  is  a  panacea  for  curing 
the  particular  ills  at  which  it  is  aimed. 
In  the  area  of  crime  control,  there  are 
surely  no  easy  or  simple  answers.  But 
I  do  believe  that  the  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  at  least  lead  toward  our 
goal  of  a  society  in  which  our  citizens 
walk  the  streets  free  of  fear  and  our 
police  function  as  respected  and  effective 
servants  of  society. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


RECOMPENSE  FOR  LOCAL  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  UNITED  STATES  IN  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Long!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.several  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  private 
bill  to  partially  recompense  a  Polish 
woman,  now  a  resident  of  Baltimore, 
who  spent  8'2  years  in  a  Polish  prison 
on  the  false  charge  that  she  had  spied 
for  America  while  working  for  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate  in  Cracow. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Other 
Communist  nations  have  imprisoned 
their  own  nationals  on  espionage  charges 
because  they  were  working  for  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  During  the  current  imrest  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  it  can  happen 
elsewhere. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  compensate,  if  only  in  monetary 
terms,  a  person  who  has  thus  lost  his 
freedom. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  compensate  a  local 
employee  of  the  United  States  in  a  for- 
eign country  jailed  by  his  government 
because  of  his  employment  by  our  coun- 
try. The  employee  would  be  paid  his 
salary  for  the  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Legislation  to  this  effect  has  also  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  artion  on  this 
measui-e  to  give  recognition  to  those  who 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  their  service 
to  this  country. 


I 


Mr.     WOLFF.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Boland]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1967,  as  on 

every    St.    Patrick's    Day    through    the 

long  centuries  since  Ireland  became  a 

Catholic  country  because  of  the  labors  of 

her  greatest  missionary  priest,  we  pause 

to  pay  honor  to  Ireland's  patron  saint. 

He  was  born  a  Roman  Briton  and  was 

brought  to  Ireland  as  a  prisoner.     He 

eventually     escaped,     studied     for     the 

priesthood  in  Gaul,  and  returned  after 

his  ordination  to  Ireland.    There  he  was 

to  fulfill  his  destiny  as  the  founder  of 

the  Catholic  culture  of  Ireland,   "Holy 

Ireland,"  Ireland  the  land  of  priests  and 

scholars. 

There  is  some  doubt  concerning  the 
chronology  of  St.  Patrick's  activities 
in  Ireland,  but  there  is  general  agree- 
ment among  scholars  of  Irish  history 
that  he  returned  to  Christianize  Ireland 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  with  even  the  faintest  claim  to 
the  title  "Apostle  of  Ireland." 

Many  accounts  of  St.  Patrick's  life 
have  been  written  through  the  centuries. 
They  differ  about  the  location  and  num- 
ber of  churches  that  he  founded,  but 
agree  that  he  demonstrated  an  energy 
that  was  almost  superhuman  as  he  trav- 
eled the  roads  of  every  section  of  Ireland 
for  a  lifetime.  Wherever  he  went  he 
founded  churches,  many  of  which  can 
still  be  identified  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Over  30  years  were  spent  in  his  great 
task  of  converting  Ireland  to  Christian- 
ity. Two  aspects  of  his  magnificent 
achievement  impressed  even  Patrick  so 
strongly  that  he  commented  upon  them 
in  his  writings  more  than  once.  The 
first  was  that  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Ireland  was  fused  into  Christianity  with- 
out violence  and  without  a  painful  break 
with  the  traditional  folkways  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  second  was  the  amazing 
vocation  of  the  Irish  for  the  priesthood; 
Saint  Patrick  was  able  to  establish  a  na- 
tive elergy  during  his  own  lifetime  which 
functioned  with  remarkable  effectiveness 
under  his  divinely  inspired  leadership. 

St.  Patrick  had  a  deep  love  for  Ire- 
land. To  be  found  in  his  writings  is  a 
reference  to  "the  nation  to  whom  the 
love  of  Christ  conveyed  me.  "  Patrick 
described  the  way  he  suppressed  his  wish 
to  revisit  his  kinsmen  in  Britain  and  the 
schools  he  had  attended  in  Gaul.  He 
feared  that  the  recently  pagan  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  might  stray  from  the 
path  of  Christianity  to  which  he  had  led 
them.  Because  of  this  fear  he  resolved 
to  remain  in  Ireland  for  all  of  the  years 
of  his  life,  saying: 

The  Lord  is  mighty  to  grant  to  me  to  be 
myself  spent  for  your  souls. 

He  prayed  that: 

Let  It  not  happen  to  me  from  my  God 
that  I  should  ever  part  wltb  his  people.    I 


pray  God  to  gi\e  me  perseverance,  and  to 
vouchsafe  that  I  bear  to  him  faithful  witness 
until  my  passing  hence." 

By  the  time  of  his  death,  the  whole  of 
Ireland  had  been  linked  together  by 
Catholic  churches  in  which  the  faithful 
could  attend  Mass.  A  native  Irish  priest- 
hood had  been  established.  There  were 
even  groups  of  Irish  nuns.  Yet  Patrick 
had  preserved  everything  in  the  native 
Irish  pagan  culture  that  could  be  pre- 
served. Throughout  his  long  career,  he 
was  completely  sympathetic  toward  ev- 
erything in  the  Irish  literary  and  insti- 
tutional tradition  which  did  not  posi- 
tively conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

The  greatest  single  tribute  to  the  ven- 
erable Saint  Patrick,  who  personally  im- 
pressed his  people  to  a  degree  perhaps 
imequaled  by  any  other  national  apostle, 
is  the  unbroken  bond  that  still  unites 
him  to  the  Irish.  More  than  a  millen- 
nium and  a  half  since  his  death.  St. 
Patrick  is  still  cherished  by  the  Irish 
throughout  the  world  with  a  reverence 
not  accorded  to  any  other  saint  of  antiq- 
uity. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN  E. 
FOGARTY.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS.  REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vent of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  with  all  its 
recollections  of  things  past,  present,  and 
future,  brings  vividly  to  mind  the  memory 
of  one  of  Ireland's  most  devoted  Amer- 
icans of  Irish  ancestry  in  the  Congress — 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  John  E. 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island.  Certainly, 
there  was  no  one  more  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  and  its  people  than 
John  Fogarty  and  no  one  more  closely 
identified  with  the  land  of  his  forebears. 
During  the  course  of  his  numerous  travels 
throughout  Ireland  he  came  to  know  its 
countryside  intimately  and  to  enjoy  a 
rapport  with  its  people  ranging  from 
those  in  eminent  stations  in  government 
and  the  professions  to  the  average  man 
in  the  village  square  or  on  the  city  street. 
He  was  equally  welcomed  and  at  home 
at  the  Arus  An  Uachtarain,  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  Ireland  in  Phoenix 
Park,  in  Dublin,  or  at  the  Abbey  Tavern, 
in  Howth,  where  Mrs.  Scott  Lennon  has 
so  brilliantly  revived  the  ancient  Irish 
folk  melodies — or  In  Wexford,  Galway, 
Kerry,  Tipperary,  or  Connemara. 

From  his  first  days  in  Congress  he  evi- 
denced a  rare  perception  of  the  ancient 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  Ireland  and  its 
people  and  demonstrated  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  assist  in  properly  promoting 
them.  Beneath  a  modest  and  unassum- 
ing exterior  this  was  indeed  a  part  of  his 
character  as  particularly  noted  in  the 
editorial  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the 
Providence  Journal,  as  follows: 


The  congressman  disliked  ostentation  per- 
sonal or  public  Hie  sole  piece  of  showniaii- 
ship  was  the  bright  green  bow  tie  he  wore 
and  it  reflected  a  deep  personal  affection  for 
the  land  of  his  family's  origin.  At  one  time. 
In  1950.  he  first  amused,  then  astounded 
Congress  by  winning  preliminary  House  ap- 
proval of  a  ban  on  foreign  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  without  specifically  referring 
to  Great  Britain,  won  early  passage  of  an 
app.-opriations  bill  amendment  which  would 
have  cut  of.  aid  until  the  partition  of  Ire- 
land was  ended.  The  House  reversed  itself 
two  days  later,  but  Mr.  Pogartv  had  made 
his  point,  a  point  to  which  he  held  con- 
sistently all  his  life. 

Ireland  joined  with  us  in  mourning  his 
untimely  death,  evidenced  by  the  puhiic 
expression  of  sympathy  from  President 
de  Valera  and  the  pre.sence  of  the  Hon- 
orable Wilham  Fay.  the  Ambassador  of 
Ireland  to  the  United  States:  tne  Ho:i- 
orable  Joseph  F.  Shields,  the  Ambassador 
of  Ireland  to  the  Vatican;  the  Honor- 
able Gearoid  O  Clerigh.  the  Irish  Con.sul 
General  at  Boston:  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  Irish  Government  in  Prov- 
idence to  pay  their  last  respects  to  an 
old  friend. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Ireland,  published  on 
Januaiy  24.  1967.  there  appeared  a  spe- 
cial and  unique  tribute  to  John  E. 
Fogarty  which  I  wish  to  include  at  this 
point  with  my  remarks : 

Irish  American   Relations 

Congressman  Fogarty  was  the  grandson  of 
Irish  emigrants  and  from  his  earliest  days 
In  Congress  was  a  creative  force  in  main- 
taining and  developing  close  relations  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  U.S.  He  visited  Ire- 
land often  and  travelled  extensivelv  through- 
out the  country.  With  his  capacity  tor 
friendship,  he  came  to  know  and  understand 
well  the  people  and  the  land 

In  Congress  he  campaigned  against  the 
partitioning  of  Ireland.  In  1949,  he  intro- 
duced a  motion  which  provided  that :  "it  is 
the  consensus  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Irish  Republic  should  embrace 
the  entire  territory  of  Ireland,  unless  a  clear 
majority  of  all  people  of  Ireland  in  a  free 
plebiscite  determine  and  declare  to  the  con- 
trary." 

He  kept  this  problem  repeat,edly  before  the 
House  and  won  considerable  support  for  it. 
At  various  times,  the  motion  was  endorsed 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  tlie 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House. 

His  last  visit  to  Ireland  was  in  Easter 
1966  when  he  came — with  his  three  broth- 
ers—to participate  in  the  ceremonies  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  1916 
Rising. 

John  Pogarty's  life  and  work  adorned  and 
dignified  the  profession  of  pontics  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  himself.  His  integrity,  his 
frank  and  direct  manner  together  with  his 
warmth,  humour  and  humility  were  qualities 
which  earned  him  recognition  and  esteem 
from  a  host  of  friends.  Well  could  he  say 
with  Yeats : 

"Think  where  man's  glory  most  begins  and 
ends. 
And  say  my  glory  was  I  had  such  friends  " 

Ar  dheis  De  go  raibh  a  anam. 


HOUSING 


FOR      MIGRANT 
WORKERS 


FARM 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage that  the  President  sent  up  today 
has  many  fine  proposals  about  Improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  migrant  farm  worker. 
With  all  due  re.spect  to  these  proposals. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  improving  migrant  housing. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  12  tells 
of  17,000  migrant  laborers  who  have 
begun  to  trickle  into  New  York  State 
from  the  South  to  work  on  this  year's 
crop  of  grapes,  apples,  beans,  onions,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  produce. 

According  to  the  Times: 

Wal'.iiiL;  for  them  on  larms  that  stretch 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  south  to  Suffolk 
CDiinty — farms  tiua  will  sell  a  billion  dollars 
of  prcKlucts  tins  year — arc.  in  moot  instances, 
the  some  grim  shanties  and  t;u-paper  shirks 
that  greeted  them  last  ye.ar,  and  the  year 
before  and  even  20  to  30  years  before  that. 

We  have  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  program  that  can  do  somethins; 
about  this  condition.  Through  USDA. 
loans  and  grants  are  available  to  build, 
improve,  or  buy  farm  labor  housing  fa- 
cilities, including  kitchens,  dining  halls, 
and  appropriate  health  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Grant  funds  may  al.so  be  used  to  buy 
land  on  which  labor  housing  projects 
will  be  located. 

The  loans  can  be  obtained  by  farmers, 
groups  of  farmers,  political  bodies  or 
nonprofit  organizations. 

The  grants  can  be  obtained  by  politi- 
cal bodies  or  broadly  based  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

Farm  latwr  housing  loans  and  grants 
made  or  now  being  processed  will  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  11.000  members 
of  farm  labor  famiUcs.  The  loans  total 
$6.4  million,  grants  $3.6  million. 

One  of  these  projects  is  located  in 
central  New  York  State. 

But  the  program  has  only  scratched 
the  surface. 

I  suggest  that  alon?  with  the  other 
measures  that  need  to  be  taken  to  help 
farm  laborers  we  urge  every  church 
group,  every  grower  organization,  every 
rural  community  located  in  a  fruit  or 
vegetable  producing  area  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  method  the  Congress  has 
provided  to  properly  house  the  farm 
workers  who  are  so  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Nation's  food  supply. 


TAIWAN   BANK   PREPAYS  LOAN 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  notable  foreign  aid  success  st<Mles 
Is  that  of  Taiwan.    With  the  help  of  toe 


United  States,  Taiwan  has  developed 
from  a  hungry  and  dependent  counti-y 
in  1949  into  a  progressive  and  self-sup- 
porting nation  today.  This  result  has 
been  achieved  through  a  program  of 
land  reform  and  the  encouragement  of 
local  private  enterpri.se  applying  our 
policy  of  grassroots  support  with  major 
attention  focused  on  the  peasantry. 

Taiwan  has  advanced  to  the  ix)int 
where  it  is  no  longer  needs  aid  from 
the  United  States  and.  in  fact,  has  an 
aid  program  of  its  own.  Using  the 
principles  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, Taiwan  is  training  foreign  special- 
ists oil  the  island  and  is  sending  demon- 
stiiiLinn  trams  of  Chinese  technicians  to 
underdeveloped  countries  to  teach  as 
they  were  taught  not  long  ago  by  U.S. 
technicians.  Thus.  Taiwan  is  a  dramatic 
reminder  to  all  Asia  that  it  is  possible 
for  other  underdeveloped  countries  to 
attain  this  self-i;upporting  stature. 

I  would  like  to  add  another  installment 
to  this  success  story  which  is  contained 
in  a  report  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  an  early  repay- 
ment on  a  loan  made  to  a  private  de- 
velopment bank  in  Taiwan.  The  Agen- 
cy's report  follows: 

T.AIWAN    B.\NK    Prepays    Loan 

A  Taiwan  private  development  bank  whlrh 
quickly  established  itself  as  a  successful  en- 
terprise has  made  an  early  major  repayment 
on  an  AID  loan. 

The  China  Development  Corporation, 
which  makes  loans  to  Taiwan  companies, 
prepaid  half  of  its  $8  million  loan  on  Jan. 
31.  the  date  the  first  major  Installment  was 
due.  The  Corporation  expects  to  repay  the 
entire  AID  loan  on  an  accelerated  schedule. 

The  loan  wrus  signed  on  March  24,  1960, 
and  Was  meant  to  be  repayable  in  local  ctir- 
rency  over  10  years  at  5^4  percent  Interest. 
Funds  were  disbursed  in  January  of  1961. 
tTnder  the  terms  of  the  loan,  nominal  re- 
payments were  to  be  made  each  year  follow- 
ing a  one-year  grace  period  until  the  Corpo- 
ration completed  its  sub-loans — which  It  did 
in  1966.  Major  repayments  were  then  to  be 
made  for  tlie  duration  of  the  loan. 

By  enabling  other  Free  China  businesses 
to  finance  equipment  and  services  needed 
for  modernization  and  long-term  growth,  the 
China  Development  Corporation  has  multi- 
plied the  effects  of  the  AID  loan  and  pro- 


vided a  source  of  foreign  exchange  and  local 
currency  for  Industrial  expansion. 

The  economic  development  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  as  a  whole  has  been  so  Impres- 
sive that  AID  wiis  able  to  successfully  termi- 
nate its  15-year-old  program  there  on  June 
30,  1965. 

From  1951-1965,  the  United  States  made 
available  to  Taiwan  $1.4  billion  in  economic 
assistance,  largely  in  the  form  of  grants 
through  1961  and  primarily  on  a  loan  basis 
thereafter.  More  than  $50  million  In  repay- 
ments and  Interest  has  been  received  to  date 
on  the  $219.9  million  provided  in  loans. 

Aid  to  Taiwan  helped  to  double  the  real 
income  of  the  people.  The  country's  gross 
national  product  increased  by  almost  seven 
percent  per  year  during  the  AID  period.  In- 
du.strtal  production  was  climbing  at  the  rate 
of  12  percent  per  year  when  AID  phased  out, 
and  agricultural  production  was  rising  at  al- 
mcxst  five  percent.  Exports  went  up  140  per- 
cent in  the  decade  between  1953  and  1963. 


KOREAN  PROGRESS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  California  I  Mr.  HannaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Honorable 
II  Kwan  Chung,  and  the  distinguished 
delegation  accompanying  him,  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  have  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  made  aware  of 
the  great  economic  progress  Korea  is 
makin?. 

During  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
the  industrious  people  of  Korea  have 
managed  multiple  achievements.  Most 
recently,  despite  Korea's  unfailing  effort 
beside  us  in  Vietnam,  reports  suggest  that 
the  economic  picture  of  this  courageous 
nation  appears  optimistic. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  include  a 
statistical  economic  comparison  between 
1965  and  1966.  This  statistical  record 
shows  the  amazing  progress  that  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  making. 

The  material  follows: 
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LOST    OPPORTUNITIES    TO    NEGO- 
TIATE IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wacgonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
a  lot  of  others,  I  am  sick  of  hearing  about 
the  "lost  opportunity"  to  negotiate  with 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  The  only 
opportunity  we  have  lost  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  surrender. 

The  Washington  Star  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  the  other  day  with 
"Lost  Opportunities"  as  the  title  that  is 
well  worth  the  reading  by  both  those 
who  moan  over  the  loss  and  by  those 
who  know  there  has  been  no  loss.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Lost  OppoRTt'NiTif.s 
This  talk   about  "lost  opportunitle.s"   for 
negotiation  or  for  peace  In  Vietnam  is  non- 
sense,   and    the    politicians    and    columnists 
who  talk  that  way  should  know  it. 

Surely  they  do  know  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  get  negotia- 
tions or  peace  on  any  day.  but  that  nego- 
tiations and  peace  are  not.  in  themselves,  our 
national  objective  in  this  war. 

The  President's  objective,  clearly  sup- 
ported by  mc't  Americans,  is  to  hold  the  line 
against  further  Communist  expansion  into 
Southeast  Asia.  Negotiation  is  only  one  pos- 
sible means  to  the  objective;  peace  is  the 
probable  result  of  attaining  the  objective. 
The  President's  critics  seem,  deliberately,  to 
confuse  means  and  objectives  and  results. 
They  pretend  that  If  only  we  can  sit  at  a 
table  with  the  enemy  or  if  onlv  we  stop 
shooting  or  bombing,  our  war  objective  will 
have  been  attained.  They  forget  so  easily 
that  there  Is  no  negotiation  and  no  peace 
simply  because  the  other  side  insists  on  at- 
taining Its  objective — a  Communist  South 
Vietnam — by  violence. 

It  Is  true  that  both  negotiation  and  peace 
are  easily  attainable  for  the  United  States, 
even  If  not  for  the  Vietname.^e  people.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  accept  the  Viet  Cong  pro- 
gram, and  the  other  side  will  'negotiate"  In 
a  minute.  And  If  we  just  want  peace  for  the 
United  States,  we  can  move  the  American 
soldiers  out  of  South  Vietnam  far  faster  than 
we  moved  them  In. 

But  unless  the  other  side  abandons  Its  ob- 
jective, this  kind  of  negotiation  and  this 
kind  of  peace  merely  would  ensure  that  our 
own  objective  would  fall. 

If  the  President's  critics  do  not  accept  his 
objective — the  Identical  objective  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Eisenhower— let  them 
say  so  when  they  talk  about  lost  opportu- 
nities. Let  them  state  their  own  objective 
and  tell  how  negotiation  or  peace,  imder  ex- 
isting circumstances,  will  attain  It.  If  the 
objective  of  their  negotiation  is  surrender 
and  of  their  peace  scuttle-and-run,  then  let 
it  be  said  clearly.  This  Is  the  fruit  of  the 
negotiation  and  the  peace  offered  by  the 
other  side. 

If  someday  the  Communist  side  becomes 
willing  to  concede  the  Americsin  objective 
and  stop  Its  expansion  efforts,  then  negotia- 
tion, or  simply  peace,  will  come  easily. 
Hanoi  has  only  to  pick  up  the  phone.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  ready  with  a  compassionate 
reply  on  the  other  end. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  ex- 
cellent address  given  by  the  Honorable 
Clyde  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, before  his  association's  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. 

I  liave  consistently  supported  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  facilities  of  their 
cooperatives. 

In  January,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
3121.  identical  to  that  of  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage]. 
which  would  allow  these  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  thiough  the  establishment 
of  a  rural  electric  credit  system,  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  and  improve  the  excel- 
lent service  they  have  rendered  through 
25  years.  I  will  testify  in  behalf  of  this 
measure  at  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Credit 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  next  3  weeks. 
This  bill  -tt'ould  permit  the  cooperatives 
to  go  to  the  private  money  market  for  a 
part  of  the  growth  capital  they  will  re- 
quire if  they  are  to  meet  the  expanding 
future  power  demands  of  their  rural  cus- 
tomers. Mr.  Ellis'  comments  on  this 
legislation  are.  I  submit,  of  marked  value 
in  understanding  the  great  necessity  of 
congressional  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Tlie  address  referred  to  follows: 
Addrlss  of  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  General  Man.\ger. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Before  the  25th  Annual  Meet- 
ing OF  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  February  20,  1967 

Over  the  past  25  years  you  have  been  a 
kind  of  gracious  group  to  have  listened  to 
and  reacted  to  annual  meeting  addresses  and 
regional  speeches  and  an  assortment  of  other 
kinds  of  utterances  from  the  general  man- 
ager of  your  National  Association  .  .  .  and 
your  general  manager  h.is  not  always  been 
noted  for  his  brevity. 

I  will  tell  you  now  that  my  address  here 
today  will  not  be  the  longest  the  general 
manager  ever  made,  but  It  may  be  the  most 
Important ! 

Today  we  have  a  choice:  Bring  Into  being 
an  equitable  supplemental  financing  law,  or 
again  black  out  rural  America,  as  It  was  for 
half  a  century  too  long: 

You  have  made  your  choice  of  what  to  do — 
but  not  of  how  to  do  it. 

You  have  set  your  goal,  and  It  is  a  rural 
electric  credit  system  to  supplement  loans 
available  under  the  existing  law — an  ade- 
quate, equitable,  a  fair  and  just  credit  plan 
that  will  enable  you  to  continue  to  serve 
rural  America  as  it  deserves  to  be  served. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  reaching  this 
goal?  How  do  we  get  the  action  from  the 
Congre.>;s — the  necessary  authority  and  per- 
mission? How  do  we  get  action  even  from 
our  own  people? 

Last  year  you  forcefully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
to  two  dos'jn  members  of  key  committees, 
the  financing  problem  we  endure,  and  those 
who  didn't  get  defeited  are  now  aware  of  the 
dilemma  ■ne  face  in  securing  adequate  loan 
fund"!    without    crippling    restrictions.      But 


how  can  we  free  ourselves  from  this  di- 
lemma? 
What  really  happened  last  year? 
While  your  major  profxisal  did  not  become 
law.  you  achieved  a  posture  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  of  a  dynamic  rural 
America  as  an  integral  pan  of  the  national 
economy.  Tills  is  a  b:g  plus  in  your  favor 
as  you  face  a  new  and  changed  Congress 

At  the  1965  Regionals.  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  regionals  last  year,  you  came  forth 
with  plans  for  what  you  want  In  the  way  of 
legislation. 

As  you  know,  a  cooperative — like  any  other 
democratic  institution — is  an  organization 
based  on  the  wisdom  of  the  majority,  and 
90''  of  you  agreed  on  t'ne  supplemental  fin- 
ancing proposal. 

In  fact,  we  agreed  on  several  objectives: 
First,  we  agreed  that  the  basic  REA  act 
must  not  be  disturbed.  Sections  4  and  5 
and  201  of  the  Act.  which  provide  2';  loans 
for  the  electric  and  the  telephone  programs, 
must  be  kept  intact.  When  I  say  electric  pro- 
gram, I  include  distribution, "  transmission 
and  generation,  and  all  that  this  Implies  in 
new  technology  and  giant  wholesale  power 
pooling  arrangements.  Let  no  one  mistake 
our  purpose  here:  These  are  all  Indispen- 
sable facets  of  the  Jewel  that  is  rural  electri- 
fication— if  one  facet  Is  damaged,  the  luster 
of  all  is  dulled.  But  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  no  facet  of  this  precious  Jewel  is  losf 
Second,  we  agreed  that  we  must  seek  all 
the  2'  funds  the  C-ongress  will  authorize  up 
to  our  total  need.  Last  year  we  did  get  $375- 
million,  fl55-axilUon  above  what  the  Ad- 
miniEtration  recommended.  But  the  au- 
thority to  borrow  2^:  money,  if  there  are  no 
funds  to  be  loaned,  isn't  worth  much.  I 
think  we'll  have  to  fight  each  vear  for  an 
amount  at  least  as  large  as  last  year.  We 
intend  to  remind  the  Budget  Bureau,  tlie 
Administration  and  the  Congress  of  your 
needs  as  forcefully  as  the  situation  demands. 
But  how  can  we  be  sure  of  succeeding? 

The  third  objective  on  which  we  agreed 
last  year  was  that  we  would  fight  for  an  ex- 
tension of  a  victory  you  achieved  in  the 
80th:  Freedom  from  more  of  the  restrictions 
on  how  the  Administrator  can  lend  RE.'\ 
funds.  Last  year  your  friends  in  Congress 
did  bring  about  freedom  from  some  of  the 
crippiing— Committee  imposed — restrictions 
on  loan  funds.  But  there  is  much  mere  to 
do.  Too  many  restrictions  still  exist.  We 
feel  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator 
should  be  the  governing  factor  within  the 
REA  Act.  No  program  can  be  administered 
by  the  Congress  or  by  a  Congres.'^ional  com- 
mittee. Restrictions  built  Into  the  Act  are 
more  than  adequate.  State  laws  and  state 
regulatory  bodies  impose  other  restrictions 
on  your  ability  to  borrow  and  to  use  REA 
loan  funds.  These  restrictions  can  become 
a  strait-Jacket  frustrating  your  efforts  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  the  Act  and  the  terms 
of  your  loan  contracts.  We  must  be  freed 
from  these  restrictions  if  we  are  to  partici- 
pate in  the  efficiencies  of  ;>ower  pooling 
But  how? 

Fourth.  I  believe  wo  r^re  agreed,  too.  that 
something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  tight 
money  situation  generally.  HoW — we  are 
not  sure. 

F^fth.  some  method  must  be  devised  t-o 
grant  those  of  you  who  have  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  have  the  freedom  to  borrow 
from  the  money  m.arkct  the  right  and  free- 
dom to  seek  funds  from  the  investor  m.-irket. 
These  additional  funds  might  be  just  the 
"power  pack'  needed  to  protect  a  Evstem's 
territory,  or  the  further  financial  injection 
needed  to  participate  in  a  power  supply  pool, 
or  to  supplement  2',  funds  available  from 
REA    find    Insure    fiscal    well-being. 

You  and  I  know  that  distribution  and 
power  supply  are  so  closely  related  as  to  be 
inseparable.  Yet  the  lOU's— the  self-styled 
■investor-owned  utilities' — not  all  of  them 
but  most  of  them — have  made  a  concerted 
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effort  to  eliminate  power  supply  systems 
from  the  financing  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
NRECA  policy  we  could  not  abandon  the 
power  supply  aspect  and  the  vital  power 
pooling  potential.  Had  we  cut  loose  from 
power  supply,  as  we  were  pressed  to  do.  we 
would  have  been  breaking  f.ilth  with  rural 
America. 

And  yet  this  brings  into  clear  focus  what 
this  legislation  is  all  about  Adequate  power 
supply— generation  and  transmission— re- 
quires trcmendou.T  sums  of  money.  A  single 
power  supply  plant  with  its  inevitable  powpr 
po:)llng  connections  can  run  to  a  hundred 
million  dollars  or  more,  and  now  the  nuclear 
generation,  with  its  ever  larger  units.  Is  com- 
ing into  the  pi-ture. 

You  and  I  also  know  that  It  is  not  reallslic 
for  us  to  expect  the  Ci)ngress  to  continue 
making  available  to  us  enough  2';  loan 
funds  to  meet  our  growing  needs  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  pressures  of  defense  and  other 
programs  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  us  to  even  hold  on  to  our  present  posi- 
tion in  the  budget. 

The  power  companies  which  oppose  us  are 
also  ware  of  this.  They  know  the  Congress 
must  look  hard  at  our  program  and  they 
know  that  we  must  have  fvinds  for  adequate 
power  supply.  This  is  why  they — most  of 
them — have  fought  our  supplemental  financ- 
ing proposals  with  such  determination. 
They  know  tiiat  by  controlling  our  power 
supply — the  lifeline — they  can  control  rural 
electrification  and  eliminate  the  yardstick 
and  by  any  measure  of  comparison. 

They  can  Impose  a  blackout  on  rural  Amer- 
ica .  .  .  you  and  I  know  that  without  sup- 
plemental financing  we  will  be  unable  to  con- 
trol our  own  destiny. 

So  how  do  we  put  the  accent  on  action 
where  It  counts?  Barry  Goldwater — believe 
It  or  not — gave  us  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Back  in  1959.  In  a  speech  before  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  convention,  he  told 
the  power  companies  that  they  must  "select 
a  top  ofScial  to  handle  (politics)  as  his  pri- 
mary responsibility  .  .  .  since  politics  now 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  activities  that 
confronts  you  "     /  guess;  they  did. 

Senator  Goldwater  was  talking  to  the 
lOU's.  but  his  words  apply  equally  well  for 
us  here  today.  We  must  become  politically 
active   If   we   are   to  survive. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  choo.^e  a  po- 
litical party  and  stick  with  It.  I  mean  that 
we  must  select  our  friends,  be  they  Demo- 
crat or  Republic.m  or  conservative  or  liberal, 
and  stick  by  them,  personally,  actively  and 
financially.  We  must  organize  back  home, 
organize,  organize,  organize  our  people  at  the 
grass  roots,  for  political  action  to  support 
our  fi^ends 

In  my  opinion,  every  rural  electric  system 
should  have — must  have — one  person  charged 
•with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the 
political  awareness  of  our  people.  He  must 
have  the  authority  to  implement  those  ac- 
tions needed  to  help  the  friends  of  rural 
electrification.  This  can  be  done.  It  is  being 
done,  effectively  wltliin  some  of  our  systems 
already. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  Important  now 
with  our  new  Congress,  with  so  many  new 
faces  .  .  .  you  must  make  your  presence  and 
your  voting  potential  felt  by  those  who  seek 
votes.  This  is  something  that  cannot  be 
done  by  tis  In  Washington  ...  It  must  be 
done  back  home  now,  in  1967  and  1968  .  .  . 
It  must  be  done  at  the  local  level,  for  that's 
where  the  votes  are! 

But  how  can  all  this  be  done? 

First,  I  think  you  must  alert  your  mem- 
bership over  and  over  again  to  the  problems 
you  face  and  the  solutions  you  propose. 

At  every  electric  cooperative  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  country  this  year,  there  should  be 
a  full  pre.sentation  of  this  financing  problem 
and  an  open  discussion  of  the  supplemental 
financing  proposal. 

I  think  then  there  should  be  a  resolution 
passed  supporting  the  bill. 


This  resolution  should  be  sent  to  both 
of  your  Senators  and  to  all  Congressmen  with 
constituents  in  the  service  area  and  to  all 
your  public  offlcials 

A  few  st.ites  are  already  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. The  program  is  some  states  will 
present  the  action  plan  to  a  meeting  of 
members  in  every  co-op  during  the  first 
months  of  this  year.  This  will  be  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  where  one  is  sclieduled.  For 
those  systems  whose  annual  meetings  come 
l.tte  In  the  year,  special  member  meetings 
have  been  c.iUed.  You  have  in  your  co- 
operatives, and  in  your  statewides.  spe;ikers 
with  ability  to  explain  supplemental  financ- 
ing so  your  people  can  get  a  quick  grasp  of 
the  concept.  And  you  have  people  on  the 
NRECA  staff  who  will  assist  you  if  you'll  call 
on  us. 

This  will  be  an  excellent  beginning.  But 
it  will  not  be  enough.  We  must  broaden 
the  base  of  our  support  to  include  the  entire 
community. 

Ill  an  interview  last  month  with  some  of 
cur  NRECA  writers.  Vice  President  Hiunphrey 
said,  "You  must  get  your  message  to  the 
general  community  .  .  .  identify  your  in- 
terest with  the  national  interest  and  the 
community  interest.  It  means  having 
friends  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures  and 
governor's  offices  and  in  the  Presidency  who 
understand  your  problem  and  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  This  is  what  we  call 
political  action.  Now  every  group  in  Amer- 
ic.i  has  it;  doctors  have  It,  some  of  the  farm 
org.inizations  have  it;  the  labor  movement 
has  it:  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  it; 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
the  conservative  groups  .  .  .  they  all  have 
ixilitical  action  teams,  and  it's  about  time 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation made  up  its  mind  that  if  you  are 
going  to  be  for  something  you  ought  to  be 
for  it  enough  to  really  mobilize  the  support 
for  it." 

Now  what  does  the  Vice  President  mean 
by  this?  I  think  he  means  that  we  must 
make  more  friends  in  our  communities. 
Providing  good  electric  service  in  rural  areas 
is  no  longer  enough.  We  must  sell  ourselves 
and  and  our  program  to  the  entire  com- 
munity over  and  over  again,  continuously. 

We  must  court  good  will  with  the  confi- 
dence that  it  will  pay  off  .  .  ,  maybe  even 
like  the  little  lady  who  was  going  steady 
and  her  steady  finally  popped  the  question. 
Then  the  steady  said  to  her  little  brother: 
"Gups.-,  what.  Jimmy,  your  sister  and  I  are 
going  to  be  married!" 

"Huh!"  the  young  brother  answered,  "Are 
you  Just  finding  that  out?" 

We  must  make  ourselves  stich  an  Integral 
part  of  our  communities  that  we  become  in- 
separable. 

In  my  opinion,  when  you  bring  a  group  to 
Wi\.shlngton  to  call  on  your  Congressional 
deIeB:ation.  you  shouldn't  bring  only  a  board 
member  or  two.  Cultivate  your  banker  and 
bring  him  along  .  .  .  the  banker  where  you 
do  your  business,  the  man  who  handles  your 
cooperative  account.  He  is  a  man  who  should 
be  well  aware  of  you,  your  pioblems  and  the 
solutions  you  recommend  for  those  prob- 
lems. Educate  him  ,  .  .  you  can  be  sure 
those  who  are  against  you  are  trying  to  edu- 
cate him  in  their  direction. 

Your  local  editor,  too.  needs  your  business 
and  he  can  help  you  tell  your  story.  Bring 
him  too — and  your  TV  and  radio  station  offi- 
cials likewise  Do  you  take  the  time  to  ex- 
plain your  cooperative  to  all  with  whom  you 
do  business  and  insist  on  their  support? 
You  can  be  sure  those  who  are  against  you 
are  trying  U)  educate  them  in  their  dlrectKjn. 

The  president  of  your  county  Farm  Bu- 
reau, or  your  Grange  Master,  your  Farmers' 
Union  President,  or  the  president  of  the 
local  NFO:  How  much  of  the  rural  electric 
story  have  you  given  them?  Do  they  know 
your  problems,  and  how  those  problems  ef- 
fect your  members  who  are  also  their  mem- 
bers?   Are  you  relating  their  organization  to 


your  organization,  pointing  out  the  common 
cause  we  share?  Educate  them  .  ,  .  you 
can  be  sure  those  who  are  against  you  are 
trying  to  educate  them  In  their  direction. 

And  for  goodness  sake,  don't  leave  out  the 
ladies!  These  can  be  your  most  effective  ac- 
tivists. You  now  have  a  Women's  Standing 
Committee  of  NRECA,  elected  at  the  Re- 
gionals,   and   they   are  active   back  home 

One  state  has  a  standing  committee  for 
women's  activities.  Our  state  committee- 
woman — who  is  also  a  co-op  director — has 
developed  a  women's  leadership  approach 
Women  of  Platte-Clay  Electric  Cooperative 
In  Missouri,  called  the  Pathfinders,  are  the 
systems  member  relations  team.  Some  of 
those  Pathfinders  are  here  at  this  meeting, 
and  I  wish  they'd  stand  up  and  let  us  take 
a  look  at  them. 

If  we  can  get  the  wife-half  of  the  mem- 
bership team  In  action,  the  situation  will 
be  like  that  of  the  cowboy  who  went  In  to 
buy  some  spurs.  He  asked  the  clerk  how 
much  spurs  cost. 

'Ten  dollars  a  pair."  the  clerk  answered. 

"Here's  five  dollars.  Give  me  one."  the 
cowboy  said. 

When  the  clerk  asked  what  in  the  world 
he'd  do  with  Just  one  spur,  the  wily  old 
cowboy  said,  "Well.  I  reckon  If  I  get  one 
side  of  the  horse  going,  the  other  side  will 
keep  up." 

And  I  guess  if  the  wife  gets  moving,  the 
hvisband  half  will  Just  have  to  keep  up. 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  another  group 
of  people  who  are  guests  at  this  meeting. 
Out  there  in  the  audience  are  eight  young 
married  couples  who've  come  here  to  learn 
about  their  cooperatives,  brought  here  by 
their  local  co-op.  I  wish  those  young  mar- 
ried couples  would  stand  up.  We  need  these 
young  teams  on  our  side. 

You'll  need  Action  Committees  composed 
of  all  these  people,  primed  to  spur  letter- 
writing  campaigns,  inspire  petitions,  get  reso- 
lutions from  other  organizations  .  .  .  All  of 
this  IS  essential  to  your  success.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  there  is  wldepread  support 
for  your  legislation.  All  this  Is  part  of  the 
push  toward  passage  of  your  bill. 

Your  statewides  and  your  regional  orga- 
nizations must  play  a  big  role  In  this,  too, 
for  they  are  the  coordinating  agencies. 
Many  of  your  statewides  are  already  engaged 
in  the.se  activities,  and  all  of  them  should 
be — not  Just  for  supplemental  financing,  but 
for  continuing  effectiveness  in  behalf  of  the 
rural  electric  program — even  for  our  com- 
mon defense. 

I've  outlined  for  you  today  the  alterna- 
tives we  have:  We  must  bring  into  being  an 
acceptable  rural  electric  credit  system,  or 
we  black  out  rural  America. 

It's  as  simple  as  that,  and  these  charts 
hanging  above  this  stage  prove  it.  Those  of 
you  who  were  here  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
1953  annual  meeting  will  recall  the  two 
graphs  which  dominated  the  stage — graphs 
similar  to  these,  showing  and  forecasting 
electrical  production  and  energy  require- 
ments of  REA  borrowers. 

I'll  tell  you  something  about  those  charts, 
and  you  can  see  it  for  yourself:  We  could 
hardly  believe  our  own  figures  back  then. 
We  thought  we  were  being  overly  optimistic 
in  our  estimates  for  both  of  these  projec- 
tions, and  we  wanted  to  be  realistic.  "The  red 
broken  line  indicates  our  forecasts  then,  14 
years  ago. 

You  can  see  we  missed  the  boat.  "We  un- 
derestimated ourselves.  The  bottom  of  the 
chart  on  your  right  represents  the  years  from 
left  to  ri<;ht  from  the  beginning  of  our  pro- 
gram in  1933.  The  left  side  reading  from  the 
bottom  up  is  a  scale  of  the  energy  require- 
ments of  our  rural  electric  systems.  Literally 
tr.inslated.  what  the  energy  requirement 
curve  on  this  graph  shows  is  the  tremendous 
capital  we'll  need  to  contintie  our  Job  o: 
providing  dependable  service  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

You    can    sec    what    actually    happened: 


» 


Where  the  solid  line  of  reality  parted  from 
our  projections  .  .  .  and  the  line  on  the  up- 
dated graph  you  see  here  today  soars  Into 
almost  astronomical  figures  by  the  time  we 
reach  1980.  only  13  years  from  now.  We  have 
been  as  realistic  here  as  we  know  how  to  be, 
using  all  the  best  Information  available  to 
us  from  the  Industry,  from  REA.  from  the 
FPC.  and  from  our  own  studies  and  compu- 
tations. 

The  graph  on  your  left  shows  the  total 
US.  electric  energy  production  from  1935 
tl-.rough  1980,  these  estimates  of  ours  in  1953 
have  also  been  exceeded.  Our  estimates  to 
1980  shown  by  the  curve  are  realistic  and 
dramatic.  We  are  a  part  of  a  dynamic,  rap- 
idly growing  Industry. 

This  is  your  map  Into  the  future.  Only 
on  the  firm  base  of  an  adequate  rural  electric 
credit  system  supplementing  the  present  REA 
Act  can  you  build  a  road  to  serve  that  future. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  take  a 
supplemental  financing  bill  that  not  one  of 
us  will  like  in  full.  But  think  of  this:  "What 
if  Senator  Norrls  had  given  up  on  the  orig- 
inal REA  Act  because  he  couldn't  get  the 
interest  rate  low  enough  or  because  he 
couldn't  get  the  repayment  period  on  the 
loans  long  enough.  If  we  can  get  a  bill  that 
we  can  live  with  at  all,  then  we  can  again 
begin  the  long  process  of  improving  It.  But 
let  the  word  go  out  that  the  rural  electric 
people  are  organizing  and  that  they  mean 
business  now  and  from  here  on. 

Won't  you  stay  on  after  the  general  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  and  help  us  decide  to- 
gether how  we  can  build  that  road  together 
into  a  great  rural  American  future? 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  1967 

Mr.  "WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  my  Irish 
friends  in  observing  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
As  an  honorary  Hibernian  and  one  who 
can  call  this  day  my  birthday,  I  believe 
that  I  know  as  well  as  anyone  the  feel- 
ings of  warmth  and  good  will  that  are 
engendered  on  March  17. 

Nowhere  is  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
brated with  more  enthusiasm  than  in 
New  York  City,  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
weekend  of  renewed  friendships  at  many 
celebrations  In  my  district. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  Ireland's  National  Anthem 
which  in  many  ways  is  similar  to  our 
own  National  Anthem; 

The  Soldier's  Song 
We'll  sing  a  song,  a  soldier's  song. 
With  cheering,  rousing  chorus. 
As  round  our  blazing  fires  we  throng, 
The  starry  heavens  o'er  us; 
Impatient  for  the  coming  fight. 
And  as  we  wait  the  morning's  light. 
Here  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
We'll  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Chorus) 

Soldier's  are  we,  whose  lives  are  pledged  to 
Ireland; 

iiome  have  come  from  a  land  beyond  the 
wave. 

Sworn  to  be  free,  no  more  our  ancient  sire- 
land, 

Shall  shelter  the  despot  or  the  slave; 

Tonight  we  man  the  gap  of  danger.  Iri  Erin's 
cause  come  woe  or  weal; 


'Mid    cannon's    roar    and    rifle's    peal,    we'll 

chant  a  soldier's  song. 
In  valley  green  on  towering  crag 
Our  fathers  fought  before  us. 
And  conquered  'neath  the  same  old  flag 
That's  proudly  floating  o'er  us. 
We're  children  of  a  fighting  race 
That  never  yet  has  known  disgrace. 
And  as  we  march  the  foe  to  face 
Well  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Repeat  chorus) 

Sons  of  the  Gael!     Men  of  the  Pale! 
The  long-watched  day  is  breaking; 
The  serried  ranks  of  Innisfail 
Shall  set  the  tyrant  quaking. 
Our  campfires  now  are  burning  low. 
See  in  the  East  a  silv'ry  glow. 
Out  yonder  waits  the  Saxon  foe. 
So  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Repeat  chorus) 

I  should  like  to  close  my  remarks  with 
the  Irish  blessing  for  St.  Patrick's  Day — 
"May  the  road  rise  with  you,  and  may 
the  wind  be  always  at  your  back,  and 
may  God  always  hold  you  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand." 


GROUND  TRAVEL  CONGESTION 

Mr.  -WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  I  have  addressed  myself  to  the 
antiquated,  time-consuming  methods  of 
getting  to  airports  to  catch  650-mile-per- 
hour  jets.  I  would  like,  today,  to  refocus 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  some  of 
the  "ground  barriers"  our  travelers  face 
and  urge  consideration  of  possible 
answers. 

There  are  some  answers  that  deserve 
our  consideration.  For  example,  greater 
use  of  helicopters  and  V/STOL— vertical 
and  short  takeoff  and  landing— type  air- 
craft can  provide  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems and  should  not  be  ignored. 

Moving  people  is  a  major  problem  to- 
day and  no  expert  that  I  have  talked  to 
sees  any  relief  in  the  near  future — only 
more  congestion. 

Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of 
the  ground  baiTier  problems  to  and  from 
airports,  and  I  think  the  problem  needs 
no  words  to  stress  the  inconvenience, 
cost,  and  time  involved. 

Research  indicates  an  estimated  98.- 
213,000  passengers  flew  the  airlines  dur- 
ing 1966.  Allowing  an  average  of  an  hour 
each  way  to  airports,  which  is  too  low  in 
some  cases  and  a  little  high  in  others, 
across  the  Nation  some  22  years  of  time 
was  lost  by  passengers  attempting  to  get 
airplanes  in  the  last  12  months. 

The  problem  is  not  going  to  be  resolved 
overnight,  but  in  many  cities  and  pairs 
of  cities  this  problem  could  be  eased  and 
reduced  to  matter  of  minutes  through 
the  use  of  helicopters. 

This  is  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  but  we  have  only  three  scheduled 
helicopters  airline  services.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  three  helicopter  carriers 
flew  some  1.1  million  people  in  1966  even 
on  a  limited  operation. 


Many  of  you  witnessed  the  demonstra- 
tion here  in  Washington  last  summer 
emphasizing  the  successful  abilities  of 
the  helicopter  to  provide  public  service 
and  reduce  the  ground  time  going  to  and 
from  airports  in  the  area. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  now 
moving  on  a  proceeding  concerned  with 
this  one  requirement  in  this  area.  Peo- 
ple are  flying  in  the  helicopter  today  and 
more  will  fly  as  the  service  is  extended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  such  measures  that 
would  help  expand  these  helicopter 
operations. 

Locations  appearing  to  me  In  dire 
need  of  helicopter  service  include 
Washington-Baltimore.  Miami.  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Seattle.  Seattle- 
Tacoma,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
and  others. 

Helicopters  carrying  25  passengers,  op- 
erating at  speeds  over  125  miles  per  hour 
and  certificated  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  scheduled  operations  arc 
available  today  and  more  are  being  pro- 
duced. 

The  enlargement  of  helicopter  serv- 
ices, however,  is  simply  an  interim  step 
in  solving  the  tremendously  complicated 
short-haul  air  transportation  problem  of 
this  country.  No  one  mode  of  transpor- 
tation is  going  to  carry  all  the  passen- 
gers, or  solve  all  the  problems.  The 
problems,  on  the  other  hand,  are  going 
to  become  moi'e  complicated,  more  time- 
consuming,  and  more  exE>ensive  in  the 
next  10  years. 

I  am  convinced  the  ultimate  short- 
haul  air  transportation  answer  lies  in 
aircraft  capable  of  vertical  and  short 
takeoffs  and  landings.  This  V  STOL 
aircraft  can  provide  city-downtown,  to 
city-downtown  scheduled  airline  services 
at  ranges  of  40  to  500  miles. 

And.  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 

V  STOL  is  not  in  the  wild  blue  yonder 
of  an  engineer's  drawing  boai'd,  but  it 
is  here.  V  STOL  is  the  result  of  10 
years  of  hard  work,  research,  ef- 
fort, development,  but  very,  very  little 
production. 

During  the  succession  of  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  over  the 
past  11  years.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated about  S500  million  for  V  STOL  and 
related  research.  The  Government  has 
already  enough  studies  to  convince  mos. 
practical  men  what  we  need  now  is  a 
national  effort  to  hasten  the  day  when 

V  STOL  can  take  its  place  "in  air 
transportation. 

I  have  seen,  as  well  as  some  of  cur 
colleagues,  the  motion  picture  film  of  the 
large  tilt-wing  aircraft  which  relates  to 
the  civilian  operation  that  could  carry 
44  passengers. 

Future  versions  of  this  model— which 
is  the  world's  largest  V  STOL— could 
cai-i->'  about  60  persons.  Piesently,  the 
plane  is  undergoing  tests  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  and  in  mv  own 
State  of  Texas. 

The  tilt-wing  concept  has  definitely 
been  proven,  and  I  was  delighted  to  read 
reports  in  the  trade  press  recently  of 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd's 
remarks  before  the  National  Press  Club 
regarding  this  vehicle  and  its  vertical 
lift  capabilities. 
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V  STOL  is  not  a  paper  airplane.  It  is 
a  flying  airplane,  and  we  should  build 
these  airplanes.  It  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  more  technology,  but  a  matter  of 
building  and  improving  and  putting  more 
of  them  to  work. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
2-day  demonstration  held  in  New  York 
City  in  November.  At  this  demonstra- 
tion an  assortment  of  V  STOL  aircraft 
and  helicopters  put  on  an  exceptional 
and  worthwhile  exercise. 

Planned  by  the  FAA.  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  with  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  New  York  City 
officials,  the  demonstration  showed  how 
V  STOL  aircraft  could  aid  the  city 
should  other  forms  of  transportation  be 
paralyzed. 

To  me  the  demonstration  showed  many 
things,  particularly  when  you  think  of 
the  fact  that  helicopters  and  V  STOL 
aircraft  landed  on  city  parks,  piers,  base- 
ball fields,  and  even  in  the  street.  It 
was  a  safe  operation.     This  was  no  stunt. 

And,  to  me  the  principal  item  the  dem- 
onstration once  again  proved  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of 
modem  techniques  in  moving  people  and 
goods  by  air  today. 

When  you  think  about  an  airplane 
capable  of  taking  off  and  landing  with 
more  than  40  passengers  in  an  area  no 
longer  than  three  tennis  courts,  one  can 
readily  visualize  the  tremendous  capa- 
bility of  such  an  aircraft. 

For  V  STOL  to  come  to  pass  however, 
a  considerable  national  effort  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  major  development,  and 
interim  helicopter  service  should  be  ac- 
tivated to  relieve  the  present  problem  of 
getting  to  and  from  airports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  expansion  of  heli- 
copter ser\'ice,  and  the  future  expansion 
of  research,  development,  and  production 
of  V  STOL  type  aircraft  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  convenience  and  necessity. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  PITTSBURGH 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  HollandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  public  schools  have  for  some 
years  now  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Nation's  effort  to  develop  a  sound,  work- 
able system  of  occupational,  vocational, 
and  technical  training  for  our  young 
people.  I  am  proud  of  what  the  people 
of  my  home  city  have  done,  and  of  the  as- 
sistance they  have  had  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act — 
Assistance  which  they  have  put  to  such 
good  use  as  to  justify  all  our  hopes  for 
that  act. 

Recently,  Dr.  Louis  J.  Klshkunas, 
Pittsburgh's  superintendent  of  schools 
for  OVT,  gave  an  address  to  a  conference 
on  curriculum  programs  in  action,  held 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  in  Cali- 
fornia.   Dr.  Klshkunas  spoke  of  what  the 


Pittsburgh  schools  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish for  the  something  like  70  per- 
cent of  our  high  school  young  people  who 
need  occupational,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nical training.  I  am  deeply  impressed 
by  Dr.  Klshkunas"  remarks,  and  I  insert 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Up  to  Seventy  Percent 
(A    report   on    ttie   development    of   occupa- 
tional, vocational,  and  technical  education 
in  tlie  Pittsburgh  public  schools) 

INTRODUCTION 

According  to  John  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  modern 
American  society  needs  both  good  plumbers 
and  good  philosophers.  Education,  he 
warned,  must  see  to  It  that  both  our  pipes 
and  our  ideas  hold  water.  There  was  never  a 
time  in  history  when  such  universal  concern 
and  such  abundant  support  were  focused  on 
skill-centered  education  in  the  cities  of 
America.  This  report  records  the  recent  up- 
heavil  of  vocational  education  in  the  Pitts- 
burgli  Public  Schools  and  the  new  form  in 
which  it  has  been  reconstructed.  It  reports 
the  activities  of  the  past  three  years  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  also  looks  to   the  future. 

Pittsburgh,  like  many  other  large  cities. 
has  responded  to  the  need  for  updating  and 
upgrading  traditional  vocational  training. 
But.  Pittsburgh's  were  not  changes  Just  for 
the  sake  of  change — they  were  changes  born 
of  careful  and  expert  study  and  developed 
in  harmonious  partnership  with  the  people 
and  organizations  the  programs  were  to  serve. 
They  were  "in  tune"  with  the  vast  renais- 
sance in  the  city  which  expanded  Pittsburgh 
into  a  great  research  center  and  industrial 
management  metropolis.  There  are  few 
places  in  America  where  so  many  man  hours 
and  so  much  thoughtful  study  has  been  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  route  for  skill-cen- 
tered education.  After  the  new  course  of 
action  was  determined,  massive  efforts  were 
expended  to  transform  many  of  the  programs 
from   ht>peful   goals   to   reality. 

The  sweeping  effect  of  the  new  program 
In  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Technical 
Education  has  brought  a  major  upheaval 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  School  system  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  The  reality  of  the 
times  now  demands  that  at  least  seventy 
percent  of  the  pupils  In  Pittsburgh  must  be 
served  by  this  progriim. 

E.*RLY    DEVELOPME.VTS 

Publication  of  the  "Vocational  Education 
Survey"  iDauwalder  Report)  In  April  of  1963, 
served  to  crystallize  the  long-standing  con- 
cern of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  civic  and  industrial  leaders 
about  the  place  skill-centered  education  was 
occupying  in  the  growth  and  renaissance  of 
the  Pittsburgh  schools.  The  climate  for  con- 
structive action  was  enhanced  further  by 
pas.sage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  which  provided  Increased  support 
from  both  state  and  federal  sources.  Exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  insured  continued 
federal  assistance  and  further  development 
of  the  retraining  programs  which  had  become 
a  substantial  element  of  the  OVT  operation. 
Enactment  of  "anti-poverty"  and  other  edu- 
cational legislation  strongly  indicated  that 
the  Board  would  be  expected  to  assume  an 
enlarged  role  In  the  development  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  Finally,  there  was 
mounting  evidence  of  community  Interest 
in  the  development  of  instructional  programs 
that  would  Insure  the  availability  of  the 
greatly  enlarged  and  well  trained  labor  force 
required  for  Pittsburgh's  expanding  and  dl- 
versitied  economy. 

At  the  time  the  "Vocational  Survey"  was 
begun,  the  Board  was  operating  five  tradi- 
tional vocational  high  schools.  Course  of- 
ferings were  limited  to  twenty-three  trades 
and  less  than  thirteen  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents at  high  school  level  were  enrolled  In 
thf>^3   programs      The   average   age  of  shop 


equipment  was  thirty-seven  years,  and  no 
systematic  approach  to  upgrade  the  voca- 
tional curriculum  had  been  made  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Since  less  than  thirty-five 
percent  of  Pittsburgh  high  school  graduates 
normally  continued  their  education  past 
high  school,  it  was  clear  that  existing  voca- 
tional programs  were  not  reaching  the  large 
number  of  students  they  should  serve.  Also, 
It  was  evident  that  the  empl-jyment  require- 
meiits  of  business  and  industry  in  the  area 
were  not  being  met,  either  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively. 

In  February  of  1964.  the  Board  took  its 
first  official  step  toward  adoption  of  an  OVT 
philosophy.  Following  recommendations  of 
the  first  Off-Campus  Seminar  of  key  staff 
and  faculty  members,  it  provided  for: 

1.  Development  of  three  central  "core" 
curricula,  represented  by  the  occupational, 
vocational,  and  technical  combinations  of 
academic  and  non-academic  subject  matter. 

2.  Adoption  of  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  old  traditional  vocational  schools  to  the 
comprehensive  high  school  with  OVT  offer- 
ings usually  limited  to  the  11th  and  12th 
grades. 

3.  Further  development  of  technical  level 
Instruction  to  be  given  In  the  13th  and  14th 
grades  ( this  was  tentative) . 

Concurrent  with  this  renewed  interest  In 
vocational  education,  other  areas  of  the 
school  curriculum  were  being  examined  with 
a  view  toward  upgrading.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  a  grant  of  $2,485,000.00  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Ford  Foundation:  $102,800.00 
of  this  grant  was  designated  for  specific 
projects  and  corresp)onding  staff  In  OVT. 

Immediately.  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  was  authorized  to  establish  and  fill 
the  new  position  of  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  OVT  and  Implement  these  recom- 
mendations. This  position  was  filled  in  May 
of  1964  and  the  Division  of  Occupational,  Vo- 
cational, and  Technical  Education  was 
formed. 

An  Important  element  In  the  plan  was  to 
make  the  OVT  programs  available  to  the 
bulk  of  the  non-college  bound  students. 
Since  these  students  amounted  to  over  sev- 
enty percent  of  the  high  school  enrollment, 
it  was  apparent  that  appropriate  programs 
must  be  moved  into  the  academic  high 
schools.  Heretofore,  the  programs  offered  in 
the  two  types  of  high  schools  were  separate 
and  distinct;  patterns  of  organization  were 
different:  courses  with  similar  titles  often 
were  completely  different.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  the  two  types  of  education 
were  not  mutually  exclusive  but  could  be 
combined  Into  a  comprehensive  high  school 
program.  South  Junior-Senior  High  School 
and  South  Vocational  School  were  combined 
administratively  and  their  student  bodies 
merged  in  September  of  1964.  In  January 
of  1965.  Allegheny  Vocational-Technical  High 
School  was  comlained  administratively  with 
Allegheny  High  School;  their  student  bodies 
were  merged  in  September  of  1965.  The  pro- 
grams of  Washington  Vocational  and  Ar- 
senal Vocational  were  partially  integrated  to 
add  comprehensivenes  to  their  programs. 
These  two  schools  are  not  accepting  new 
students  and  will  be  phased  out  In  1967. 

A  major  concern  In  the  redesign  of  the 
OVT  offerings  was  the  creation  of  a  mecha- 
nism which  would  ensure  a  continuing  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  programs.  Because 
much  good  counsel  had  been  received  from 
the  citizens'  advisory  committee  established 
to  direct  the  survey  In  1963,  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient to  establish  three  levels  of  advisory 
committees  t-o  meet  regularly  with  the  staff 
to  counsel  them  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
course  content,  equipment,  teacher  require- 
ments, and  other  such  topics.  An  over-all 
policy  advisory  committee  was  appointed  In 
September  of  1964.  Two  second  level  com- 
mittees, health  and  technical,  were  approved 
in  March  of  1965.  More  than  600  citizens 
are  serving  as  advisory  committee  members 
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on  the  fifty-one  craft  committees  on  a  third 
level  of  committee  structure, 

A  second  Off -Campus  Seminar  was  held  In 
January  of  1965  to  study  further  the  devel- 
opments In  OVT  training  as  related  to  the 
total  school  system.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  top  administrators,  selected  prin- 
clpjals,  and  guidance  personnel.  Here  It  was 
recommended  that: 

1.  The  Comprehensive  High  School,  rather 
than  separate  vocational  and  academic  In- 
stitutions, be  the  organizational  arrangement 
lor  OVT. 

2.  Job-centered  training  be  reserved  for 
the  11th  and  12th  grades,  rather  than  start- 
ing at  9th  grade. 

3.  Readily  identifiable  poteiitial  dropouts 
be  admitted  to  skill-centered  training  pro- 
grams at  age  16.  irrespective  of  the  grade 
level  of  the  student. 

4  The  middle  school  curriculum  (grades 
6,  7.  and  8)  include  required  ex]iloratory 
career  survey  programs  fiir  all  pupils. 

5.  Ninth  and  10th  grade  Industrial  Arts. 
Business  Education,  and  Home  Econ.imics 
programs  be  exploratory  in  nature,  leading 
to  career  selection  In  Uth  grade 

6.  Where  appropriate,  skill-centered  train- 
ing be  extended  to  the  13th  and  14th  grades. 

7.  All  programs  lead  to  expected  high 
school  graduation. 

8.  Where  appropriate,  cooperative  and 
work-experience  programs  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  program. 

9.  Immediate,  massive  efforts  be  started 
toward  curricula  development  in  new  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial needs  of  Western  Pennsvlvania  in 
1965. 

10.  Efforts  be  Initiated  toward  building  an 
lu-service  training  program  for  OVT  teach- 
ers and  for  all  counselors  and  coordinators 

11.  Information  on  these  programs  be  made 
available  to  the  public  via  all  media. 

12.  Studies  be  made  on  the  modification 
and  addition  of  facilities  to  house  these 
programs  in  the  existing  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

13.  Every  effort  be  made  to  tap  all  financial 
resources  to  m.tke  these  pro-rams  a  reality 
within  the  school  system  ;;t  tlie  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

By  September  of  198S.  all  high  .•schools  had 
some  of  the  forty-one  different  skill-centered 
programs  as  part  of  their  regular  curricula 
available  to  all  students.  Obviously,  no 
school  could  house  all  programs  but  availa- 
bility to  the  student  was  ensured  by  allow- 
ing him  to  transfer  to  a  high  schoofoffering 
the  desired  prograin  or  to  attend  a  neighbor- 
ing high  school,  on  a  part-time  basis,  for  the 
desired  skill-centered  program.  In  order  to 
accommodate  this  change  in  orcanization.  It 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  school  dav  for 
many  high  schools  to  eight  periods,  "with 
an  appropriate  block  of  time  assigned  to 
each  program  according  to  its  particular 
needs.  It  became  possible  for  a  student  to 
meet  minimum  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  to  develop  a  saleable  skill. 

In  1963,  only  2,600  pupils  (34  2  percent  of 
the  pupils  In  grades  11  and  12)  were  enrolled 
in  the  Business  or  Vocational  Curricula.  In 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  new  OVT 
division,  over  40  percent  were  enrolled  in  the 
skill-centered  programs.  In  the  1966-67 
school  year,  the  number  Increased  to  5860 
(58.5  percent)  In  skill-centered  training. 
Thousands  of  other  students  were  enrolled  In 
ccneral  and  exporatory  courses. 

A  total  of  sixty-two  skill-centered  classes 
were  added  In  1965-66,  with  an  additional 
forty-one  in  1966-67. 

Since  Its  Inception  the  OVT  division  has 
operated  twenty-six  special  state  and  federal 
programs,  for  which  an  excess  of  ten  million 
dollars  of  financial  support  has  been  re- 
ceived. (See  Appendix  A)  This  amount  1« 
in  addition  to  the  state  reimbursement. 
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What  Pittsburgh  has  accomplished  Is  not 
Just  noteworthy  for  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  program  but  also  for  the  speed  of  the 
attainment.  Much  stimulation  came  from 
federal  legislation  which  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  dramatic  step  forward  by 
the  schools.  But,  even  more  Important,  were 
the  Interest  and  direction  given  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Board  of  Public  Education  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  commitment  to  the  comprehensive 
high  school  concept  and  the  ability  to  dis- 
card tradition  when  it  hampered  the  educa- 
tional growth  seemed  to  be  the  factors  which 
were  unusual  Other  systems  have  used 
vocational  surveys,  development  seminars. 
citizen  advisory  committees,  promotional 
literature,  an  open  transfer  plan,  an  extended 
school  day.  and  a  planning  staff.  Strangely, 
abolishing  the  vocational  schools  Increased 
the  vocat:onal  enrollment. 

As  the  Great  High  School  program  de- 
velop? in  Pittsburgh,  and  as  the  New  Middle 
School  project  begins,  the  OVT  responsibility 
becomes  even  greater.  Every  child  should 
have  an  OVT  exploratory  experience  in 
grades  6.  7.  and  8;  some  stijdents  will  desire 
a  narrowed  exploratory  program  In  grades  9 
through  12;  and  up  to  seventy  percent  of 
the  nth  and  12th  grade  students  need  skill- 
centered  training  in  order  to  make  their  high 
school  training  apjiropriate. 

Appendix  A 

Summary  of  Grants,  Projects  and  PRocrAMs 

Rkceived  i:y  the  OVT  Division 

PUBLIC  LAW  88-210 

The  following  programs  were  funded  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction',  under  pro- 
vision of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
IP63  (Public  L:iw  88-210).  They  are  research, 
experimental,  developmental  and  pilot  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

1965-66 
Vu^.Ttional  teacher  and  coun- 
selor reorientation  (develop- 
ment of  EkiU-centered  cur- 
ricula and  In-service 
training  for  occupational, 
vocational  and  technical 
teachers  in  a  variety  of  vo- 
cational fields)    $49,408.00 

Preparation  for  new  vocational 
education  cturicula  (to  up- 
date and  revit^ilize  existing 
curricula,  to  develop  new 
curricula  to  meet  new  and 
emerging  occupational  re- 
quirements and  to  design 
and  test  an  effective  appa- 
ratus for  the  maintenance  of 
curricula  in  a  state  of  rea- 
sonable   ciu-iencyi     145, 163.  (X) 

Comprehensive  conception  for 
facilities  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation (to  relate  compre- 
hensive high  school  facilities 
with  complete  occupational, 
vocational  and  technical 
training  facilities  and  to 
establish  the  specific  facility 
requirements  needed  to  offer 
a     comprehensive     program 

of  education) 80,100,00 

Comprehensive  health  training 
center  (to  plan  the  specific 
programs  to  be  offered  (June 
15,  1965-June  30,  1966)  the 
health  institute:  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  of 
classification  and  Job  speci- 
fications in  existence 
throughout  the  area;  to  de- 
termine placement  possibili- 
ties and  established  meth- 
ods of  program  evaluation, 
and  to  develop  the  curric- 
ula needed) 86,300.00 


1986-67 

Vocational  teacher  and  coun- 
selor reorientation  summer 
1966  and  school  year  1966- 
67  (to  provide  In-servlce  ac- 
tivities needed  for  the  reori- 
entation of  vocational  teach- 
ers and  counselors  due  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number 
of  occupational,  vocational 
and  technical  skill-centered 
courses  now  being  offered 
in     the     Pittsburgh     public 

scho.lsl     $87,868  00 

Design  and  lest  of  a  model 
work-experience  program  in  a 
great  c;ty  setting  (to  resolve 
the  basic  philosophic  and  op- 
erational issues  pertinent 
t  J  the  development  of  a  coop- 
er.it;'.e  work-experience  pro- 
gram for  students  m  skill- 
centered  programs,  includ- 
ing both  distributive  educa- 
tion and  trade  and  industrial 

pLicementE)    122,958  00 

Prep:;rat;on  of  new  vocational 
education  curriculum.s.  sum- 
mer 1966  and  school  year 
1966-67  (to  establish  ;;ppro- 
pr;,:te  courses  of  study  in  59 
skill-centered  programs  in  a 
variety  of  occupational,  voca- 
tionr.l  ,'.nd  technical  fields  i  ._  217.  792-  00 
A  comprehensive  concept  for 
facilities  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, phase  II  (funds  for 
research  and  developmental 
pertaining  to  vocational  fa- 
cilities!             95,920  00 

Pilot  distributive  education 
program  (to  develop  and  test 
a  distributive  education  pro- 
gram of  a  general  nature 
which  would  be  applicable 
to  vocational  education  stu- 
dents in  skill-centered  pro- 
grams otlier  than  distribu- 
tive   educ.;tion) 80,816  00 

Food  marketing  technology 
program  i  to  develop  and  try 
out  a  13th-year  skill-cen- 
tered training  program  for 
retail  food  store  manage- 
ment)     18.681  50 

Computer  programing  ito  pro- 
vide training  in  computer 
programing  at  both  the  high 
school  and  post  high  school 
levels  to  meet  the  steadily 
growing  demand  in  the 
field)    18.320  00 

Research  and  pilot  proposal  for 
establishing  the  Pitts- 
burgh Health  Training 
Center  (to  test  and  de- 
monstrate a  dynamic  and 
flexible  concept  for  health 
service  occupational  train- 
ing: to  innovate  teaching 
methods:  to  provide  for  in- 
service  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective physical  plan  for 
an   educational   facility)  : 

State  project 66.000  00 

Federal  project. 99.  734  00 

Subtotal    165,  734  00 

Total  current    (1966-67) 

funding 808,089  50 

Total  funding 1,169,060  50 


PUBLIC  U^W  4  1  5 

The  following  programs  were  funded  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  title  n. 
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1963-63 

y.anpoxcer  Development  Train- 
ing Act,  youth,  and  adult 
(to  truui  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed youth  and 
adults  to  provide  workers 
in  18  occupations.  The 
program  operated  fron.  Nov- 
ember 1963  to  May  19651..-     $683,879.43 

1965-(i6 

Multi-occupational  training. 
Project  i\tulti  11  (t-  train 
vu:emp!oyed  or  underem- 
ployed workers  for  34  occu- 
pations. Fln;il  class  In 
this  project  ended  In  De- 
cember   1966) 1,839,105.00 

1966-67 

Manpower  development  train- 
ing, Multi  III  ( to  train  un- 
employed or  underemployed 
workers  for  27  occupa- 
tions Final  classes  will  end 
December   1967> 1.463,524.00 

Manpower  development  and 
training  {nonproject)  (to 
train  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  for 
three  m?dical  occupations, 
medical  Uiboratory  assist- 
ant.     Inhalation      therapist, 

and  surgical  technician) 127,966.00 

Total   current    (196G-67) 

funding 1,  591.  490.  00 

Total  funding 4.  114,474.43 

rUBLIC    LAW    452 

Tlie  following  work-experier.ce  prosrams 
have  been  operated  under  provision  of  title 
1~B  of  tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  the 
Neighborhood  Youtli  Corps: 

SUMME31   PROJECT 

School-year  project  (work  study  program  to 
permit  pupils  to  e.irn  money  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  school.  In  addition 
to  providing  employment  for  pupils, 
essential  services  are  provided  by  N.Y.C. 
enrollees  for  the  school  district) : 

Summ.T    1965 $&t0.9;29 

In-school    1965-66 -        923.  3i)5 

Total    -   1,704.324 

N.Y.C.     summer     program — sum- 
mer   1966-- 1.152,995 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

1967    in-school 3^5,  ?70 

1967    summer 440.410 

Total      current       (1966-671 
funding    835,680 

Total  funding 3.752.999 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-10 

The  following  program  was  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Educatiin.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  pro- 
vision of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  title  I: 

19C5-r.6 

Application  of  the  guidance  func- 
tion In  tlie  practical  discipline 
for  cultur.illy  deprived  youth 
during  tlie  middle  school  years 
(to  provide  cla.s.sroom  equipment, 
supervision  and  supplies  for  an 
experimental  for  middle  school 
industrial  arts,  business  and 
home  economics  programs $729,050 

For.NDATlON    GRANT 

In  1964,  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public 
Education  received  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
'foundation  for  a  comprehensive  school  Im- 
provement program  A  portion  of  these 
funds  were  allocated  to  the  ocupatlonal, 
vocational,  and  technical  division  to  provide 


planning  and  in-service  training  for  the  OVT 

division: 

Original    grant    (1964^65) $100,300 

Supplementary    grant    (1965-66)..       98.900 
Supplementary    grant    (1966-67)—       18,000 


Total  foundation  grant 217.200 

PENNbYLVANIA    CODE    2508  3 

The  following  programs  are  funded  under 
provisions  of  the  State  retraining  act; 

19C5-68 

Food  service  supervisor  training 
(to  train  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed women  to  be- 
come food  service  supervisors 
for  hospit.ils  or  other  large  in- 
slituUonal  feeding  operations!  .  $16.  634,08 

Practical  nurse  training  (to  tram 
unemployed  or  undcrtrnployed 
WJintn  to  become  licensed 
practical    nurses)     87,260.54 


1966-67 

Food    service    rupervlsor 

Practical  nurse  training 

Total     current      (1966-67) 

funding    

Total  funding 


24.  229  81 
150.044.97 


174.274.  78 
278,229.40 


ArPLNDl.K    B 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
Occupational,  Vocational, 
cal  Euucation 

ovt  programs 
High  school 
Construct'on:       Cabinetry,' 


Division     of 
AND    Techni- 


carpentry. 


maintenance  repair,  construction,  brick- 
laying.'  plumbing. 

MLinuiacluring,  Machine  shop,  appliance 
repair,  light  metal  fabricating,  welding,' 
shoe  repair,  upholstery  rep.ur.-  oltice  machine 
rep. dr.-  machine  tool  techiiolot;y.=  structural 
litter  .nd  layout.* 

Post  high  school:  Commercial  air  condi- 
tionln,T  and  refrigeration  technology,  ma- 
ciiine  tool  technology. 

Electricity  and  electronics:  Electronics, 
electric  power,  electric  wiring.'  radio  and 
TV,'   li.stiument  repair.' 

Post   high  school:    Electronics  technology. 

Tran.'portatlon:  Auto  mechanics,  auto 
l?od;-,  automotive  cer'. ice,  small  g:is  engine. 

Post  high  school:  Automotive  machinist 
technology,  automotive  transmission  and 
front  end  technology,  cartmretion  and  Igni- 
tion  technology,  dlesel  technology. 

V.sual  con.munications:  Drafting  and  de- 
sign, printing,  commercial  art,'  Interior  de- 
sign.- 

Post  high  school:  Drafting  and  design 
technology,   graphic  arts  technology. 

Si.ience  laboratory:  Horticultiu-e,  labora- 
tory assi.sfanf .  scientific  glass  blower. - 

Post  high  school:  Research  development, 
laboratory  technology,  medical  laboratory  as- 
sistant. 

Business  communications:  Duplication 
.■specialist,  stenography,  clerk-typist,  othce 
machines. 

Post  high  sch<xil:  Medical  secretary,  medi- 
cal record  clerlc-typlst.  purch.asing  assistant. 

Information  and  data  processing:  Data 
prcxesiing.  computer  programing,  book- 
keeping. 

Post  high  school:  Computer  program  tech- 
nology. 

Merchandising:   Distributive  education. 

Post  high  school:  Food  marketing  technol- 
ogy. 

Clothing  and  textiles:  Textile  mainte- 
nance, merchandising  (clothing  I,  industrial 
sewing. 

Foods  and  nutrition:  Baking,  food  science. 

Post  high  school:   Food  service  supervisor. 


Social  and  Individual  services:  Cosmetol- 
ogy,' home  Institutional  management,  home 
nursing  arts,  child  development. 

Post  hleh  school :  Licensed  practical  nurse, 
nurse  aid  orderly,  surgical  technician.  In- 
halation therapist,  nurse  general  refresher, 
attendant  physical  therapist ,=  OB.  techni- 
cian.'^ psychiatric  aid.-  nuclear  medical  tech- 
n>>l(i;'i.-,t.-  plivsic.il  therr.plEt  aid.'^  EEC.  and 
EKO    technician."   hospital   unit   manager- 


MRS.  CHARLES  V/.  HOErLING 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
up.aniir.ou.s  ccnpent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pcitn.sylvania  !Mr.  CL.'vr.Kl  may  cx- 
ttnid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rjitonn  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs, 
Charles  \V.  Iloeflinp,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
in  the  congres.sional  district  I  represent, 
has  been  highly  honored.  Mrs.  Hoeflin.'? 
has  received  a  poetry  award  of  the 
United  Poets  Laureate  International 
which  gave  the  distinguished  honor  and 
title  of  "Penn-sylvania  UPLI  Elegiac 
Poet."  Her  acclaimed  mcmoriam  poems 
wc'c  dedicated  to  the  late  John  Hoffman, 
of  England;  Dr.  Etta  Josephean  Murfey, 
01  Floiida;  Luis  Andres  Zuniga,  of  Hon- 
diiias  Republic:  Adi  K.  Sett,  of  India, 
and  G«orge  Nicholas  Rees,  Missouri.  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  present 
these  poems  today: 

(Note. — Dedicated  to  the  loving  memory 
of:  John  Hofrm.m,  poet,  publisher,  editor, 
and  organizational  leader,  England.  Dr.  Ett.i 
Ji>sephean  Murfcv,  poet  laure.ite  of  the 
Florida  Poetry  Six-iety.  Luis  Andres  Zunig.i, 
poet  laureate,  Honduras  Republic.  Adi  K. 
Sett,  lyric  poet  laureate.  India.  George 
Nichol.is  Rees,  uncrowned  poet  lav.re,ite, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.) 

I.  In  Loving  Memobiam 

My  heart  holds  a  peace  and  is  full  of  grace 

From  the  blessings  that  God  bestows. 

My  heart  hold.s  a  faltli  and  is  full  of  hope 

From   the    living   my   heart   knows. 

But  sadness  and  grief  touch  its  mortal  way 

Through  the  beam  of  His  glorious  Light 

And   from  DciVtii's   bl.ack   Scroll  delivers 

Tlie   Poet's   Pen   of   Power   and   Might 

And  gently  his  heritage  permeates 

The  World  that  once  would  not  heed 

As  each  Word  and  each  Thought  lives  anew 

Lives   in  the  creative  strength  of  his  Creed, 

Now   tlie  Door  of  Heaven  has  opened 

And  our  beloved  Poet  Journeys  there 

And  we  garner  his  Truth  and  his  Wisdom 

As  we  gather  Uie  Gems  of  his  care. 

His  Life  a  testimony  of  Service, 

Perfection   of   Style   and   Rhyme 

And   we  bear  him   L<3ve  and  Honor 

In  the  Halls  of  Eternal  Time. 

II.  In  Loving  Memoriam 

Out   of    the   Loam   comes   the  Poet's   Song 

Though  his  breath  Is  no  more  and  still. 

Out  of  the  Earth  from  his  destined  grave 

Sings   his   feathered   quill, 

A  precious  jewel   is  his  bequest 

To  tower  above  noise  and  din. 

His  Voice  of  Truth  and  Love 

He  sends  from  deep  within — 

He  labored.     He  struggled  to  create 

As  In  Life  he  wrote  his  lines. 

But  lonely  he  walked  In  the  beam  of  Light 

The  Light  that  Brotherhood  defines, 
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The  ear  shunned  .  .  .  the  heart  closed  .  .  . 
But  now  out  of  the  Loam  his  Song 
Out  of  the  Earth  from  his  destined  grave 
To  right  Injustice  and  the  Wrong 
And  the  saddened  World  lifta  Its  heart 
The  Poet's  anguish  is  heard   .  .  , 
I'omage  and  grace  to  him  at  last  .  .  . 
K  inage   and    grace  .  .   .  for    noble   Thought 
and  Word. 

III.  In  Loving  Memoriam 
O   Cod    shed    your   Light    upon    this   sorrow 
C.ist  its  ."-hadow  of  Death  away, 
Btreaved  we  stand  in  mourning 
With  s:iddened  heart  we  pray. 
The  soul  that  beat  with  studied  rhytlim 
Now  has  come  to  a  silent  place. 
Yet  speaks  his  living  talent, 
A  gift  of  God's  good  grace. 
We  sadly  turn  our  memory 
Knowing  none  prays  for  the  Dead, 
But  carries  a  living  remembrance 
In  the  Poems  from  which  he  said 
That  Poets  must  live  in  the  Truth   of  Life 
And  know  God  to  have  inner  peace 
And  as  we  pray  In  testimony 
Our  petitions  of  worth  increase. 
We  stand  so  mortal  in  full  view 
Of  the  grip  that  stills  our  breath 
And  takes  us  to  our  slumbering 
In  the  state  that  we  call  Death, 
But  O  God,  hear  us  as  we  pray 
"Help  us  In  all  that  we  believe 
Tc  keep  the  Power  of  the  Poet's  Pen," 
We  ask  as  we  humbly  grieve. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  GROVER  W.  ENS- 
LEY  BEFORE  NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ABA 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
grant  Federal  charters  to  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Last  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insm-ance  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  to  the 
full  committee  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  reported  to  the  House  favorably. 
Since  the  89th  Congress  was  so  close  to 
adjournment,  however,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  complete  action  on  the  bill. 

I  have  introduced  the  bill  that  the 
subcommittee  reported  and  in  this  Con- 
gress it  is  H.R.  15. 

An  American  Bankers  Association  vice 
president  recently  attacked  the  concept 
of  Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Grover  W.  Ensley,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist and  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  before  the  National  Sav- 
ings Conference  of  the  American  Bank- 
irs  A.s.sociatlon  on  March  14,  1967.  Dr. 
En.slcy  addressed  himself  to  the  criti- 
cisms leveled  against  this  proposal  by 
the  ABA  and  successfully  demolished 
those  objections. 

The  address  follows: 


Federal  Chabters  fob  Mtttual  Savings 

Banks  in  the  Public  Interest 

(By  Dr.  Grover  W.  Ensley) 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  what  I  assume  to 
be  two  generally  acceptable  propositions 
from  which  should  foil  w  one  broadly  ac- 
ceptable conclusion: 

Proposition  1 :  Deposit-t5T)e  Institutions 
are  cliartered  by  government  and  exist  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Propositioii  2:  Deposit-type  Institutions 
are  In  the  midst  of  dramatic  and  continuing 
change  In  response  to  public  need. 

Conclusion :  Proposals  for  change — legisla- 
tive or  otherwise — should  be  supported  If 
they  advance  the  public  Interest;  they  should 
not  be  opposed  simply  because  they  threaten 
the  status  quo. 

If  spokesmen  for  the  nation's  major  de- 
posit-type Institutions  are  to  pay  more  than 
lip  service  to  these  views,  their  actions  must 
reflect  an  awareness  of  public  responsibility, 
and  confidence  In  the  market  place  and  com- 
petitive forces. 

In  the  postwar  years  of  intensified  com- 
petition, functional  lines  of  activity  and 
traditional  roles  have  become  perceptibly 
blurred  as  each  deposit-type  Institution  has 
sought  to  extend  its  services. 

Commercial  banks,  originally  specialists  In 
business  credit  and  transfer  of  funds  serv- 
ices, have  moved  steadily  and  aggressively 
into  savings,  mortgage  and  personal  loan 
areas. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  originally 
home  mortgage  specialists,  have  found  It 
necessary  to  promote  saving  apart  from  Im- 
mediate mortgage  needs,  and  are  seeking 
now  to  offer  a  broadened  package  of  thrift 
and  home  finance  services. 

Mutual  savings  banks,  the  nation's  original 
thrift  specialists,  where  permitted  by  law- 
provide  a  broadening  range  of  financial  serv- 
ices to  individuals  and  families.  They  seek 
;  dual  charter  system  to  permit  the  extension 
of  these  services  throughout  the  nation. 

That  these  trends  will  continue  should  be 
obvious.  And  for  one  Industry  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  another  shows  a  disregard  of  the 
public  interest  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
role  of  competition  and  market  forces  in 
shaping  our  economic  institutions.  I  am 
protid  that  In  the  ten  years  I  have  been  a 
spokesman  for  the  nation's  savings  banks,  I 
have  not  once  lobbied  against  the  legislative 
ambitions  of  any  other  type  of  financial  in- 
stitution. It  saddens  me  to  report,  however, 
that  a  few  spokesmen  for  other  financial  In- 
dustries have  chosen  to  oppose  In  varying 
degrees  the  aspirations  of  mutual  savings 
banking  to  broaden  and  expand  Us  services 
to  the  public. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  It  Is  purely 
coincidental,  that  the  only  opposition  to 
the  proposal  for  federal  savings  bank  char- 
ters, for  example,  comes  from  closely  competi- 
tive Institutions  and  their  trade  associations? 
Could  it  be  that  these  groups  are  acting  out 
of  narrow  self-interest  rather  than  broad 
public  interest?  Could  our  powerful  com- 
petitors be  motivated  by  fear  of  Increased 
competition,  or  by  fear  of  loss  of  trade  asso- 
ciation membership,  or  other  fears  that  their 
private  preserves  will  be  Invaded? 

Fortunately,  and  I  speak  from  long  ex- 
perience with  the  Congress,  public  policy- 
makers are  not  forever  Impressed  with  the 
fears  and  negative  actions  of  entrenched 
self-interest  groups.  If  they  were,  economic 
progress  would  be  blocked  on  all  sides.  We 
would  still  be  leveling  prohibitive  taxes  on 
oleomargarine,  protecting  the  horse  and 
buggy  Industry,  prohibiting  dry  wall  con- 
struction, and  deterring  the  automation  rev- 
olution. 

In  our  society,  however.  It  is  a  fact  that 
maximum  freedom  with  equality  of  competi- 
tive opportunity  within  regulatory  and 
statutory  safeguards  Is  best  calculated  to 
serve   the  public   need. 


It  Is  this  philosophy  which  has  pervaded 
all  public  interest  groups  carefully  weighing 
the  mentE  of  federal  charters  for  mutual 
savings  banks. 

It  Is  this  philosophy  which  led  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  in  1961.  and  a 
special  Presidential  Cabinet  Committee  in 
1963  to  recommend  legislation  authorizing 
federal  charters  for  mutual  savings  banks. 

It  is  this  philosophy  which  has  motivated 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  B^ard  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Council  cf  Economic  Advisers  to  spearhead 
the  enactment  of   such   legislation. 

It  is  this  philosophy  that  earned  for  the 
Federal  Savings  Bank  bill  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  restated  for 
the  second  year  in  his  Economic  Report  to 
the  Congress  on  January  26.   1967. 

To  this  widespread  support  of  groups  con- 
cerned only  with  the  public  interest  has  been 
added  the  support  of  many  Important 
private  interest  groups  concerned  with  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  mortgage  and 
housing  markets,  including:  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions. 
and  a  growing  number  of  individual  deposit- 
type  Institutions. 

It  Is  this  reasoning  that  persuaded  the 
Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision  and  In- 
surance of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  headed  by  Congressman  Abra- 
ham Multer  to  report  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress. 

Such  broad-based,  bip>artisan.  public  and 
pri\ate  support  Is  probably  unique  in  the 
history  of  major  financial  legislation. 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  this  long 
list  of  supporters  of  federal  savings  bank  leg- 
islation are  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League.  Of  these  two  organizations.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  League  has  proposed 
a  new  federal  charter  which  is  closer  in  form 
and  substance  to  the  Administration's  bill. 
Its  essential  difJerences  are  tliat  the  new  in- 
stitutions would  be  known  as  federal  sav- 
ings associations,  rather  tiian  federal  sav- 
ings banks,  and  that  all  existing  federal 
savings  and  loans  automatically  would  be 
eligible  to  adopt  the  new  charter,  rather  than 
first  qualify  for  a  charter  as  required  under 
the  Administration's  bill.  Fiduciary  respon- 
EiblUties  for  managers  and  directors  would  be 
stricter  under  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  legislative  objec- 
tives of  the  Lt.S.  League  come  closer  to  those 
of  the  savings  bank  Industry.  Hopefully, 
the  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  nation's 
two  major  thrift  and  home  finance  indus- 
tries can  resolve  their  differences. 

But  the  opposition  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  to  the  Administration's  Fed- 
eral charter  bill  is  a  different  matter  entirely. 
It  appears  Intractable  and  seems  to  boil  down 
to  two  main  points — the  question  of  '•need', 
and  the  question  of  "tax  equality".  These 
are  a  couple  of  old  dead  cats  thrown  in  the 
legislative  path  as  a  smoke  screen  to  obscure 
narrow  self-interest  motives. 

In  a  recent  address.  Dr.  Walker,  Exectitive 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, stated  that: 

"A  major  argument  against  the  Federal 
chartering  proposal  is  that  absolutely  no  need 
has  been  demonstrated  for  forcing  upon 
some  32  states  a  type  of  financial  Institu- 
tion which  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  author- 
ize. In  all  of  these  states  thrift  needs  are 
already  adequately  met  by  thousands  of 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and 
credit  unions." 

As  Dr.  Walker  well  knows,  this  Is  a  spuri- 
ous argument.  The  absence  of  savings 
banks  in  32  states  reflects  the  entrenched 
position,  and  local  political  Influence,  of  ex- 
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Istlng  commercial  banks.  This  can  hardly 
b«  considered  convincing  evidence  that  no 
need  for  mutual  savings  banks  exists.  In 
fact,  in  the  past  few  years,  our  National  As- 
sociation. In  response  to  a  modest  education 
program,  has  received  over  9.000  Inquiries 
requesting  information  on  how  savings  banks 
ni.iy  be  formed  In  these  states. 

A  substantial  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
savings  is  required  In  the  years  ahead  If  v^e 
are  to  have  sustained  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic gripwth  and  properly  house  our  people. 
Scholarly  studies  have  concluded  that  In 
areas  where  mutual  savings  banks  compete 
with  commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
ass<jclations.  local  savings  are  higher  relative 
to  personal  Income  and  Interest  rates  are 
lower  on  mortgage  loans.  On  the  basLs  of 
this  combined  evidence,  it  is  a  reasonable 
a-ssumption  that  the  establishment  of  fed- 
eral savings  banks  in  areas  where  they  do  not 
now  e.xlst  would  further  the  public  interest. 

On  the  question  of  need,  two  basic  p<jints 
must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  If  there  Is,  In  fact,  no  need  for  a  mutual 
savings  bank  then  none  will  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  charter 
legislation — the  bill  is  purely  voluntiiry,  not 
mandatory. 

2.  In  a  free,  competitive  market  system, 
maximum  choice  should  be  available  to  In- 
dividuals and  communities  to  have  the  kind 
of  local  savings  facilities  they  wish,  within 
established  limits  for  a  sound  financial 
system. 

Nor  is  there  any  implication  in  the  Fed- 
eral charter  proposal  that  existing  financial 
Institutions  are  not  doing  their  Job  effec- 
tively. The  key  question  here  Is  whether  the 
additional  type  of  Institution — the  Federal 
savings  bank— will  Improve  savings  and  In- 
vestment markets  In  the  community  without 
causing  undue  injury  to  existing  institu- 
tions. In  this  regard,  there  are  clear  safe- 
guards In  the  Federal  S.tvlngs  Bank  bill  to 
prevent  '•over-banking"  In  a  community  and 
possible  damage  to  local  citizens  and  existing 
Institutions.  The  bill  specifically  provides 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may 
issue  a  charter  for  a  Federal  savings  bank 
only  Lf: 

"The  bank  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In 
the  community  in  which  It  Is  proposed  to  be 
established  .  .  .  (and)  ...  its  operation 
may  foster  competition  and  will  not  cause 
undue  Injury  to  existing  Institutions.  Includ- 
ing commercial  banks,  that  accept  funds 
from  savings  on  deposit  or  share  accounts." 

As  the  President's  Committee  on  Financial 
Institutions  stated  in  1963,  In  recommending 
Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings  banks: 

"Although  an  excessive  multiplication  of 
savings  Institutions  could  threaten  the 
solvency  of  existing  and  new  Institutions, 
this  danger  seenvs  remote  In  view  of  the 
chartering  standards  that  now  exist  for 
other  types  of  Institutions  and  the  stand:irds 
that  would  presumably  be  applied  In  chart- 
ering new  Federal  mutual  savings  banks." 

Opponents  of  federal  savings  bank  legisla- 
tion, however,  seem  to  equate  "undue  in- 
Jury"  with  legitimate  and  resjx>nsible  com- 
petition in  the  public  Interest. 

Opponents  who  argue  that  a  federal  sav- 
ings bank  law  would  impose  the  will  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  states  and  would 
weaken  state  ch:irtering  systems  have  not 
read  their  ABA  history.  The  ABA  in  its  cen- 
tennial history  of  dual  commercial  banking 
has  noted  that : 

"The  national  banking  legislation  effec- 
tively opened  the  entire  country  to  free 
banking.  No  longer  could  state  authorities 
limit  or  forbid  chartered  banking  within  a 
Slate.  Indeed,  their  response  after  1866  wns 
/  equeritly  to  ease  the  way  for  the  formation 
of  state  banks."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Similarly,     following    passage     of     federal 


were  no  outcries  then  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  Imposing  its  will  on  those  states. 
Dual  chartering  has  proven  its  effective- 
ness in  furthering  the  well-being  of  financial 
Institutions  and  the  public  alike.  Mutual 
savings  banking  alone  among  deposit-type 
Institutions  remains  outside  the  purview  of 
a  dual  system.  It  seeks  the  advantages  of 
dual  chartering  now  enjoyed  by  other  de- 
posit-type Institutions,  in  Its  own  and  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Tlius,  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  Federal  savlnes  banking  will  not 
cre.ite  a  ne.v  system  but  rather  will  extend 
the  nation's  oldest  savings  system  to  all  50 
states. 

The  long  history  of  dual  chartering  in  this 
country  has  shown  that  state-federal  regula- 
tion has  been  a  process  of  evolutionary  inter- 
action In  which  each  system  h:\s  been 
strengthened  by  the  experience  find  Innova- 
tions of  the  other.  If  the  principle  of  dual 
ch.irterlng  is  sound  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  therefore,  simple  logic  and 
equity  suggest  that  the  system  be  extended 
to  mutual  savings  banklnp;. 

As  for  the  "tax  equality"  argument,  this  Is 
an  old  and  overly-familiar  refrain.  It  has 
been  used  by  commercial  bank  spokesmen  to 
rally  opposition,  not  only  against  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Bank  bill,  but  against  practical- 
ly every  other  recent  proposal  for  progres- 
sive savings  bank  and  savings  and  loan  leg- 
islation as  well.  Does  the  over-worked  com- 
mercial bank  tax  argument  have  any  specific 
relevance  to  federal  savings  bank  legislation? 
Docs  it  h.ive  any  general  validity  In  the  area 
of  t.ixatlon? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the  best 
an.swer  has  been  provided  by  the  US.  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  surely  Is  as  concerned 
as  anyone  about  the  adequacy  of  Federal 
revenues.  The  Treasury  has  endorsed  the 
Federal  Savings  Bank  bill  as  "constructive 
legislation  In  the  public  Interest."  Indeed, 
the  Treasury  has  supported  Federal  charters 
for  savings  banks  since  the  proposal  was  first 
actively  considered  by  the  Administration 
and  was  a  major  participant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill  now  before  the  CongreES. 
In  the  view  of  the  Treasury.  Federal  .savings 
bank  charters  and  savings  bank  taxation  are 
separate  and  distinct  Issues,  not  to  be  com- 
bined or  confused. 

As  for  the  validity  of  the  tax  argument.  It 
Is  well  to  recall  that  the  tax  formula  cur- 
rently applicable  to  savings  banks  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  In  1962  after  careful 
deliberation  and  lengthy  hearings  during 
which  commercial  bank  spokesmen  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  present  their  views  and 
did  so.  Nevertheless,  commcrcl.".!  bank  trade 
a£soci;itlons  continue  to  charge  that  mutual 
savings  banks  are  "favored"  by  the  tax  laws. 
They  attempt  to  support  their  position,  as 
Dr.  Walker  did  in  a  recent  statement,  by 
comparisons  between  the  amounts  of  tax 
paid  by  commercial  banks  and  savings  banks 
in  relation  to  "net  Income"  as  reported  to 
state  supervisory  agencies.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  these  comparisons  are  meaningless 
and  misleading. 

1.  No  one — whether  commercial  bank  or 
savings  bank — pays  tax  on  "income"  as  re- 
ported to  supervisory  agencies,  but  rather 
on  taxable  Income  computed  according  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department. 

2.  In  computing  Federal  Income  tax  under 
these  rules,  both  commercial  banks  as  well  as 
mutual  -savings  banks  are  permitted  to  de- 
duct operating  expenses.  Interest  payments 
to  depositors  and  additions  to  bad  debt  re- 
serves within  strictly  defined  limitations. 

3.  The  sole  difference  In  tax  treatment  lies 
In  the  method  of  computing  bad  debt  re- 
serve additions.     Commercial  banks  have   a 


bad  debt  reserve  formula  suited  to  their  spe- 
credlt  union  legislation,  six  states  without  clal  requirements,  Just  as  mutual  savings 
credit  unions  enacted  laws  authorizing  their  banks  and  savings  and  loan  aasociatlons  also 
establishment    under    state    charter.    There     have  a  formula  suited  to  their  distinctly  dif- 


ferent needs.  Commercial  banks  are  permit- 
ted to  accumulate  reserves  up  to  2.4  per  cent 
of  qualifying  loans,  including  business,  con- 
sumer and  uninsured  mortgage  loans.  Under 
the  provision  used  by  most  mutual  savings 
banks  after  19l)2.  savings  banks  are  allowed 
to  build  a  reserve  up  to  3  per  cent  of  real 
property  loans,  including  both  federally  un- 
derwritten and  conventional  mortgage  loans, 
but  excluding  consumer,  business  and  other 
loans.  Despite  their  repeated  charges  of 
"tax  favoritism",  It  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  many  commercial  banks  would  trade 
their  formula  for  the  3  per  cent  savings 
bank  provision  if  the  opportunity  was  offered 
to  them. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  substance  to  the  charge 
that  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  favor 
mutual  savings  banks  relative  to  commercial 
banks.  Indeed,  differences  in  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  by  the  two  industries  st-em,  not 
from  differences  in  tax  treatment,  but  in 
diirereiiccs  In  basic  purpose,  method  of  op- 
erations and  form  of  organization.  As  mu- 
tual Institutions  dedicated  to  encouraging 
and  rewarding  thrift,  savings  banks  derive  all 
of  their  funds  from  savings  deposits  and  pay 
out  the  bulk  of  their  earnings  as  Interest  to 
depositors,  which  Is  deductible  under  the 
income  tax  law  for  commercial  banks  and 
savings  banks  alike.  Stockholder-owned 
commercial  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
have  more  than  one-half  of  their  deposits 
In  demand  accounts  and  pay  out  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  their  earnings  as  Interest. 
If  these  basic  differences  did  not  exist — 
that  Is.  If  commercial  banks  operated  in 
the  same  manner  as  savings  banks,  their 
tax  payments  would  be  essentially  similar. 

That  differences  in  function  and  opera- 
tlon.s — not  In  tax  treatment — underlie  differ- 
ences in  tax  payments  Is  supported  by  the 
experience  of  commercial  banks  in  recent 
years  as  savings  have  assumed  a  larger  role 
in  their  deposit  structure.  Reflecting,  In 
large  part,  rapid  Increases  In  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  and  In  Interest  payments.  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  paid  by  commercial  banks 
declined  steadily  from  1961  to  1965.  dropping 
by  30  per  cent  over  the  entire  five-year  period. 
At  the  same  time,  their  current  operating 
earnings  Increased  by  over  50  per  cent.  While 
commercial  bank  taxes  were  declining,  it  may 
be  noted,  profits  tax  accruals  of  all  corpora- 
tions In  the  nation  Increased  by  one-third. 
Savings  bank  tax  payments  also  increased 
after  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
and  are  expected  to  rise  ftjrther  as  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  savings  banks  shift  from  the 
3  per  cent  bad  debt  reserve  formula  to  the 
alternative  60  per  cent  provision. 

Further  supporting  evidence  is  provided  by 
comp.irisons  of  taxes  p.xid  by  commercial 
banks  with  varying  proportions  of  their  total 
deposits  in  time  and  savings  accounts. 
Thus,  In  1965  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
With  over  50  per  cent  of  their  deposits  in 
time  and  savings  accounts  paid  about  one- 
half  as  much  Uix  i  both  Federal  and  state 
Income  taxes)  relative  to  gross  Income  as 
those  With  less  than  25  per  cent  In  time  and 
savings  deposits.  For  banks  with  total  de- 
posits exceeding  $25  million — which  rep.'e- 
sent  the  bulk  of  commercial  bank  resources — 
the  difference  was  even  greater.  In  this 
group,  banks  with  over  50  per  cent  of  deposiUs 
in  time  money  paid  only  one-third  as  much 
tax  relative  to  income  as  banks  with  under 
25  per  cent  In  time  deposits. 

Thus,  as  the  commercial  bank  deposit 
structure  has  come  to  resemble  that  of  sav- 
ings banks  more  closely,  their  tax  pKJSltlon 
has  changed  markedly.  This  bears  directly 
on  a  suggestion  I  made  at  a  similar  ABA 
forum  seven  years  ago.  I  indicated  that  in 
order  to  test  the  truth  of  their  tax  arguments, 
commercial  banks  should  segregate  their 
thrift  activities  and  properly  allocate  invest- 
ments and  interest  payments  properly  at- 
trlbuuible  to  this  side  of  their  business, 
thereby  permitting  a  comparison  of  like  func- 
tions  performed   by   the  two  industries.     If 


this  were  done,  I  was  convinced,  we  would 
find  that  com*ierclal  banks  i>ay  very  Uttle 
federal  Income  tax  on  their  savings  busi- 
ness. The  evidence  appearing  since  then  has 
provided  new  support  for  this  view. 

In  short,  the  commercial  bank  tax  argu- 
ments have  neither  relevance  from  the  stand- 
point of  Federal  savings  bank  legislation,  nor 
validity  from  the  standpoint  of  Just  and 
equitable  taxation.  They  are  ill-su.ted  to  an 
industry  that  already  has  a  more  generous 
bad  debt  reserve  provision  than  the  bulk  of 
corporate  taxpayers  and  is  continually  seek- 
ing to  liberalize  this  provision.  They  are  ill- 
suited,  moreover,  to  an  industry  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  1965  report  by  the  Joint  Ei.o- 
nomic  Committee  of  the  Congress,  i.s  the 
beneficiary  of  substantial  subsidies  and  sub- 
sidy-like programs  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
These  shopworn  tax  arguments  should  be 
l.ud  to  rest  if  the  commercial  bank  industry 
is  to  take  a  constructive  approach  to  pro- 
posals for  needed  long-range  structural 
changes  in  our  financial  system. 

A  constructive  approach  to  the  subject  we 
are  discussing  this  morning  requires  an  ex- 
amination of  the  public's  need  'or  financial 
services.  These  needs  generally  fall  into 
tluee  broad  categories:  (1)  a  safe  and  profit- 
able place  to  accumulate  savings;  (2)  a  relia- 
ble place  to  obtain  credit:  and  (3)  an 
economical  and  convenient  mechanism  for 
tr.insferrlng  funds.  In  tomorrow's  financial 
world,  deposit-type  Institutions  must  be  able 
to  provide  services  in  all  of  these  categories 
If  they  choose. 

No  one  accurately  can  forecast,  of  course, 
the  specific  nature  of  tomorrow's  financial 
needs.  At  the  very  le.ast  thrift  Institutions 
must  Increase  their  powers  of  flexibility  In 
order  to  adjust  more  readily  to  changing  con- 
ditions and  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
savings  to  finance  noninflationary  economic 
growth. 

The  achievement  of  greater  Investment 
flexibility  for  thrift  Institutions  would  not 
mean  the  abandonment  of  their  traditional 
mortgage  orientation.  It  is  significant  that 
savings  banks,  for  example,  with  consider- 
ably broader  powers  than  savings  and  loan 
associations,  have  channeled  98  per  cent  of 
their  postwar  asset  growth  into  mortgage 
loans,  compared  with  87  per  cent  for  savings 
and  loan  associations.  In  1966  savlnes  banks 
increased  their  net  mortgage  loans  by  $2.8 
billion  which  was  108  per  cent  of  their  sav- 
ings  gain. 

Moreover,  broad  lendint;  and  investment 
powers  would  greatly  Increase  the  usefulness 
of  savings  Institutions  to  American  families. 
To  the  extent  that  more  families  could  be 
served  by  a  more  complete  financial  package, 
saving  flows  and  the  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  would  be  Increased.  Thrift  Institu- 
tions, in  sum,  must  become  the  nation's 
complete  family  financial  service  centers, 
capable  of  providing  for  all  of  the  changing 
thrift  and  credit  needs  of  the  individual  and 
his  family  over  their  entire  economic  life 
cycle. 

This  proposition  deserves  close  ex.imina- 
tion  and  study  by  the  best  brains  in  govern- 
ment, academic  and  financial  institutions. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  constructive  effort  that 
I  would  urge  upon  all  of  us,  rather  than 
negative  obstructionism,  to  deny  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  competitive  Institu- 
tions in  serving  the  public  interest.  For  my- 
self and  for  the  mutual  savings  bank  Indus- 
try, I  can  promise  wholehearted  '-oopcration. 
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RESEARCH  IN  "WHAT  MOTIVATES 
INDIVIDUALS  TO  COMMIT  CRIMES 
OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  "WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  H.R.  1116,  ■which 
would  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  six  centers  to  provide  facilities 
for  conducting  intensive  research  into 
the  motivations  and  behavioral  patterns 
of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence. 

Under  my  proposal,  these  six  research 
centers  would  be  established  as  maxi- 
mum security  facilities  on  the  grounds  of 
six  Federal  prisons,  geographically  lo- 
cated, one  each  in  the  Northwest,  North- 
east, Southwest,  Southeast,  the  Midwest, 
and  one  would  be  established  in  the  Dis- 
ti'ict  of  Columbia. 

These  research  centers  would  be  staffed 
and  operated  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  priJicipal  purpose  for  these  cen- 
ters is  to  provide  facilities  for  intensive 
research  into  behavioral  patterns  which 
have  motivated  those  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  crimes  of  violence  to  commit 
such  crimes. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  until  we  dis- 
cover the  anatomy  of  crim.es  of  violence, 
all  of  the  efforts  which  are  now  being 
generated  in  this  Nation's  war  on  crime 
will  be  to  little  avail. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  every  prisoner 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of 
violence  were  to  be  first  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  research  center  in  his  re- 
gion, and  then  if  we  were  to  correlate  the 
information  which  we  gather  from  this 
intensive  questioning  and  analyses,  we 
could  see  emerging  those  fibers  that 
make  tip  the  fabric  of  crime  among  po- 
tential criminals. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  research 
centers  are  not  intended  to  cure  anyone 
of  anything.  They  are  designed  as  a  fa- 
cility in  wliich  we  can  exhaustively  study 
the  behavioral  patterns  from  the  earliest 
childhood  of  every  per.son  sent  to  such  a 
center  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lent crime. 

The  prisoner  would  be  sent  to  this 
maximum  security  center  before  he  be- 
gan his  jail  sentence,  and  he  would  then 
be  sent  on  to  whatever  prison — State  or 
Federal — that  he  has  been  committed  to 
by  the  court  to  serve  out  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence. 

Under  my  proposal,  in  a  few  years  we 
would  have  the  records  of  exhaustive  re- 
search in  the  behavioral  pattern  of  as 
many  as  5,000,  or  perhaps  10,000  indi- 
viduals who  had  one  thing  in  common: 
they  all  committed  a  violent  crime. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  could  then 
correlate  all  of  this  information,  per- 
haps with  the  help  of  computers,  we  may 
be  able  to  find  some  startling  character- 
istics that  make  possible  early  detection 
of  a  potential  criminal,  and  society  then 
could  take  adequate  steps  to  cure  the 
potential  criminal  before  he  commits  a 
crime. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  crime 
rate  in  America,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  very  shortly  this 
Nation  will  have  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
shortage  of  facilities  to  jail  these  crim- 
inals. 

Many  penal  institutions  already  are 


operating  at  peak  capacity  and  many 
more  already  are  seriously  overcrowded. 

"While  I  support  all  of  the  efforts  to 
organize  an  all-out  war  on  crime  in  this 
country  I  believe  that  we  can  save  a  vast 
amovmt  of  money  and  we  can  prevent 
many  young  people  from  becoming  crim- 
inals once  we  have  built  up  compre- 
hensive records  on  those  factors  in 
human  behavior  which  lead  an  individ- 
ual to  commit  a  crime  of  Niolcnce. 

Today,  well  meaning  as  are  the  efforts 
of  those  people  professionally  involved 
in  research  in  crime,  we  really  know  very 
little  about  the  social  effects  which  moti- 
vate a  criminal. 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  Chamber,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Nation,  each  person 
has  his  or  her  own  favorite  theory  on 
what  causes  a  person  to  commit  a  crime. 
There  are  those  who  believe  broken 
homes  are  a  serious  contributing  factor: 
there  are  tliose  who  believe  poverty  is  a 
basis  of  crime:  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve our  schools  are  not  doing  enough 
to  arouse  a  sense  of  values  in  human 
beings  and  there  are  those  who  believe 
there  is  some  breakdown  in  the  mental 
and  emotional  structure  of  an  individual 
which  leads  him  to  crime. 

I  am  sure  all  of  these  are  valid  theories, 
but  I  would  hope  that  by  exhaustively 
questioning  and  probing  into  the  be- 
havioral pattern  of  several  thousand 
convicted  criminals,  we  could  then  es- 
tablish beyond  any  doubt,  what  all  of 
these  people  have  had  in  common  and 
what  they  did  not  have  in  common, 
which  would  then  give  us  a  clue  to  deal- 
ing with  this  growing  problem  of  crime. 

This  information  would  then  be  con- 
tinuously updated  as  new  prisoners  be- 
come available  for  research. 

The  information  would  be  dissemi- 
nated to  schoolteachers,  to  religious 
leaders,  to  probation  officers,  to  judges, 
and  police  officials,  and  to  everyone  else 
who  is  in  any  way  involved  in  trv-ing  to 
prevent  crime. 

My  bill  estimates  these  six  research 
centers  could  be  built  at  a  cost  of  no 
more  than  $25  million.  I  firmly  believe 
this  would  be  a  tremendously  effective 
invc.stment  because  once  and  for  all  we 
could  give  legal  authorities  the  proper 
tools  they  need — the  knowledge  of  what 
motivates  criminals — to  do  their  job 
more  effectively. 

These  centers  would  be  available  to 
those  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
and  sentenced  to  either  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral penitentiary,  even  though  the  cen- 
ters would  be  operated  by  the  Federal 
Goveniment. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  was  con- 
victed of  a  violent  crime  and  sent  to  a 
State  penitentiarj',  this  prisoner  would 
first  be  taken  to  the  maximum  security 
research  center  and  would  remain  there 
as  long  as  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
center  felt  there  was  any  research  value 
in  his  remaining  at  the  center.  But  in 
no  case  could  a  prisoner  remain  in  a 
center  more  than  one  year.  "When  those 
conducting  the  research  have  exhausted 
all  of  the  sources  of  information  from  a 
given  prisoner,  the  prisoner  would  then 
be  sent  to  the  State  or  Federal  peniten- 
tiary to  which  he  was  originally  sen- 
tenced. 
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I  do  hope  Congress  will  approve  this 
proposal  because  I  believe  it  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  war  against 
crime. 

Let  me  cite  an  example. 
Last  year  the  whole  Nation  was 
shocked  when  a  young  man  climbed  up 
to  the  tower  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  proceeded  to  kill  13  people 
walking  on  the  campus.  This  was  a 
horrible  crime  and  yet  if  the  psychiatrist 
who  had  examined  this  yoimg  man 
shortly  before  the  crime  had  had  the 
tools  or  the  knowledge  that  could  be  gen- 
erated by  these  six  research  centers 
which  I  propose,  he  would  have  been  in 
a  better  position  to  evaluate  the  young 
killer's  statement  made  to  the  doctor 
shortly  before  he  went  on  his  shocking 
experience  that  some  day  he  was  going 
to  climb  up  to  the  tower  and  shoot  a  lot 
of  people. 

I  am  in  no  way  criticizing  the  doctor 
who  examined  this  young  man.  I  am 
sure  he  is  highly  respected  in  his  profes- 
sion. But  psychiatrists  throughout  the 
country  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  more  research  on  the  mass  antisocial 
behavior  of  people  who  kill. 

These  research  centers  would  give  au- 
thorities invaluable  information  on  be- 
ha\ioral  patterns  and  in  particular, 
those  behavioral  patterns  which  are 
uniquely  conunon  to  all  potential  crim- 
inals. 

Right  now  a  trial  is  going  on  in  Illinois 
of  a  young  man  accused  of  murdering 
eight  young  nurses.  If  this  young  man 
is  convicted,  what  a  shocking  tragedy  it 
will  be  that  society  will  learn  nothing 
from  this  strange  individual  before  au- 
thorities either  place  him  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  see 
him  executed  in  the  electric  chair. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  this  monstrous  crime 
could  give  invaluable  information  about 
the  factors  which  somewhere  along  the 
way  in  his  life  brought  him  toward  the 
point  of  crime. 

Some  of  these  causes  are  so  deep- 
rooted  that  they  defy  disclosure  or  ex- 
posure and  this  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  if  we  were  indeed  to  engage  in  this 
massive  probing  of  the  personalities  and 
background  of  criminals,  many  of  these 
factors  would  take  on  new  significance. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  hope  Congress  will  seriously  consider 
my  legislation.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation  because  the 
problem  of  crime  is  universal  throughout 
America,  and  until  we  find  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  causes  a  criminal, 
the  tragedies  which  so  many  of  us  have 
experienced  as  a  result  of  some  crimi- 
nal's behavior  will  continue  to  mount  and 
society  may  very  well  go  bankrupt  try- 
ing to  liicarcerate  the  growing  army  of 
criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
1116,  follows: 

HR.   1116 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre:is  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  there  has  been  a  sharp 
Increase  In  the  number  of  crimes  of  violence 
In  the  United  States  and  that  State  Institu- 
tions do  not  have  the  resources  for  intensive 
research  to  determine  the  causes  for  crimes 
of  violence.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  six  maximum 


security  rei^earch  centers  which  shall  be  used 
to  conduct  Intensive  research  on  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  of  violence  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  find  some  criteria  for  Judging  be- 
havior patterns  of  those  capable  of  com- 
mitting such  crimes  with  the  hope  that  so- 
ciety, from  such  research,  may  discover 
guidelines  to  prevent  such  crimes  in  the 
future. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"!,  acting  through  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  shall 
Jointly  divide  the  United  States  into  the  fol- 
lowing five  regions:  northeast,  southeast, 
midwest,  northwest,  and  southwest;  and 
shaU  establish  in  a  central  location  in  each 
such  region  and  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  center  for  research  into  the  motivations 
and  behavioral  patterns  of  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence. 
Nuthlng  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  establish- 
ment of  such  a  center  as  an  adjunct  to  exist- 
ing Federal  prisons  in  the  respective  geo- 
graphical region,  if  practicable. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
charge  of  the  management  and  regulation  of 
eacli  center,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  personnel  to  conduct  the  research 
programs  in  such  centers.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  appropriate  facilities  for 
correlating  information  gathered  from  eacli 
center  for  a  coordinated  national  effort  to- 
ward evaluation  of  such  Information. 

SEC.  3.  Each  center  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  confinement  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes  of  violence  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  agreements  with  the  Governors 
of  each  of  the  States  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  confinement  in  such  centers 
of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence 
under  State  law.  Each  center  shall  provide 
suitable  quarters  for  the  imprisonment,  care, 
and  subsistence  of  persons  confined  to  the 
center,  and  such  persons  shall  be  confined  to 
the  research  center  for  the  duration  of  their 
sentence  or  they  may  be  returned  to  another 
prison  to  complete  their  sentence  if  the 
research  center  director  determines  there  is 
no  further  research  value  in  continued 
confinement  of  such  person  in  the  research 
center. 

Sec.  4.  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  siun  of  -$25,000,000. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  to  be 
known  as  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  General  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  will  begin  hearings  on 
this  and  .similar  legislation  soon  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  Congress,  in  this  session.  The 
demand  for  education  has  been  expand- 
ing rapidly  in  the  last  several  years  and 


although  the  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion has  increased  dramatically,  college 
need  not  and  should  not  be  a  desired  ob- 
jective for  many  of  our  young  people 
today. 

The  job  of  our  Nation's  schools  is  par- 
ticularly critical  in  view  of  the  large 
numbers  of  workers  under  25  years  of 
age  who  will  be  continuing  to  enter  the 
labor  force.  By  1970  there  may  be  close 
to  12  million  of  the  young  adult  workers, 
representing  about  14  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force,  compared  to  10  percent  in 
1960. 

More  than  1  million  students  drop  out 
of  school  each  year.  Of  the  students  now 
in  the  fifth  grade,  approximately  80  per- 
cent will  not  complete  college.  A  large 
number  of  these  students  will  not  receive 
the  education  or  training  which  will 
prepare  them  to  adapt  to  the  jobs  avail- 
able 2.  10  or  20  years  from  now.  If  they 
are  to  develop  to  their  greatest  potential 
as  wage  earners  and  as  citizens,  school 
programs  must  be  designed  to  keep  them 
in  school,  and  these  programs  must  pre- 
pare them  to  function  in  an  increasingly 
complex  society. 

Failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
In  high  schools  results  in  lessened  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  high  school  age  youth 
is  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  those  who  fail  to  finish  high 
school  is  50  percent  greater  than  among 
those  who  complete  high  school — in  spite 
of  an  expanding  economy. 

The  secondary  school  system  of  the 
United  States  must  be  strengthened  to 
enable  it  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs,  interests,  abilities,  and  problems 
of  all  students  and  to  the  current  and 
loni^-term  demands  of  the  world  of  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  dis- 
advantaged students.  High  school  may 
be  their  last  opportunity  for  formal  ed- 
ucation unless  they  are  stimulated  to 
continue  on  to  college,  and  unless  they 
receive  training  for  employment  they 
may  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  unemploy- 
ment or  employment  in  menial  and  low- 
paying  jobs.  For  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  go  to  college,  high  school  may  be 
the  last  opportunity  to  prepare  for,  or  re- 
ceive training  for  a  job. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  General  Education  Subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  similar  legis- 
lation. In  hearings  in  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  this  year, 
the  subcommittee  will  look  further  into 
what  is  being  done  throughout  the  coun- 
tiT  in  vocational  education,  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  whether  the  evident  need 
for  substantial  changes  In  occupational 
training  is  being  met.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  need  for  educational  cur- 
riculums  which  will  provide  occupational 
skill  training  for  6  to  8  times  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  now  receive  it  and 
which  will  insure  that  the  training 
is  adaptive,  up  to  date,  and  relates  to 
exiting  and  future  job  requirements. 
The  evidence  is  that  these  aims  are  not 
being  fully  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that 
if  our  vocational  educational  programs 
are  strengthened,  expanded  and  revised 
to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  non-col- 
lege-bound young  people,  we  can  look 


to  the  day  when  we  can  phase  out  such 
programs  as  the  Job  Corps.  If  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  these  yoimgsters  had 
been  met  in  our  Nation's  schools,  and  If 
they  had  received  training  in  a  market- 
table  skill,  we  would  not  today  need  a 
Job  Corps. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2366 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  asicjnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocationa!  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967". 

INCREASE   OF  ACTHOHIZATION    FOR    CET.T.MN' 
E.XISTINC   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  (20  use.  35a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  each  fiscal  vear  there- 
after, $225,000,000,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1968,  8225,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  each  fiscal  vear  there- 
after, $400,000,000,". 
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to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State 
from  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection." 

RESIDENTIAL      VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION      SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (at  Section  14  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  (20  use.  351)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


WORK-STUDY   PROGRAM 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S  C.  351c 
(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "From 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
15  and  determined  to  be  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  (l )  the 
amount  expended  for  compensation  of  stu- 
dents employed  pursuant  to  work-study  pro- 
grams under  the  State's  supplementary  plan 
approved  under  this  section,  and  (2)  the 
amount  (not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  such 
allotment,  or  $10,000,  whichever  is  the  great- 
er) expended  for  the  development  of  the 
State's  supplementary  plan  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  after  its  apnroval 
by  the  Commissioner.  No  State  shall  receive 
payments  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  excess  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  fiscal  year." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  expended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  402  of  such  Act 
shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months,  and  may  provide  that  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  months, 
the  compensation  paid  to  a  student  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  regarded  (Aj  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  student  under 
such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  in  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  other  Individual 
under  such  approved  State  plan. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
p.iragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
period  ending  before  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
State's  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjourns  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1967  shall  be  with- 
held by  reason  of  any  action  Uken  pursuant 


"RESIDENTIAL    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  approppriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  From 
such  .cum.  the  eommi.ssioner  shall  apportion 
$100,000  to  each  Slate.  The  remainder  of 
such  sum  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  subparaerraph  (Ci. 
"(B)  There  is  aiithorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
the  £\mi  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  each  of  "the 
three  succeedins:  fiscal  years.  Such  sums 
.shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph    (C). 

"(C)  From  the  sums  avaUable  for  appor- 
tionment under  this  subparagraph  the  Com- 
missioner shall  apportion  to  each  State — 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centiun  of  such  sums  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  States,  and 

"(11)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  ail  the  St.ites. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 
"(i)   the  term  'State'  does  not  include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

"(ii)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  total  population 
of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  foiu  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Such  sums  shall  be  apportioned  bv  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
subsection  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  shall  be  available'  for 
paj-ments  to  applicants  with  approved  appli- 
cations in  that  State  during  that  year  and 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  period  for  which  that  amount 
is  available  shall  be  available  for  reapportion- 
ment from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
that  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix 
among  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
amounts  originally  apportioned  among  those 
States  under  this  subsection  for  that  year, 
but  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  any  of 
the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 

'■(b)(1)  For  tlie  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  from  the  sums 
allotted  to  a  Slate  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  the  State  board  for  such 
State,  or,  with  the  approval  of  such  State 
board,  to  public  educational  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions  within  such  State 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 


ning, construction,  and  operation  of  residen- 
tial school  faciUties  for  providing  vocational 
education  (including  room,  board,  and  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  lea.n  fifteen  vears 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  or  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  wlio  need  fi:ii- 
tUne  study  on  a  residential  basis  in  oraer 
to  benefit  fully  from  such  education.  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  section,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  areas  having  sub- 
.'^tanti.il  or  dlsproportiori..te  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are 
unemployed. 

■■>2i  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, construction,  p.na  operation  of  residen- 
tial school  facilities  shall  not  exceed  il;  90 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  cofcts  incurred  lu 
the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30.  1968.  and 
June  30.  19G9  i  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (Bi),  and  ( ii )  75  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  costs  incurred  thereafter;   and 

"(Bi  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning residenti.'.I  school  facilities  shall  be  100 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnE  Jui  e 
30.   1963. 

•■(CI  The  Commissioner  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  planning,  construction,  or  opera- 
tion of  residential  school  facilities,  that  the 
recipient  of  such  grant  give  satisfactorv  as- 
surances that — 

"(11  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  selection,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  of 
students  needing  education  and  training  at 
such  school; 

"(2)  the  residential  school  facilitv  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  was  made 'will  be 
operated  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  oi 
conducting  a  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school  program  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section: 

'  i3)  vcxrational  education  course  offerings 
at  such  school  will  be  in  fields  for  which 
labor  market  analysis  Indicates  there  Is  a 
present  and  probably  continuing  need  for 
trained  manpower,  and  that  the  courses  c'- 
fered  will  be  appropriately  designed  to  pre- 
pare enrollees  for  entry  into  cinplovment  in 
such  fields: 

"(4)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  that  would 
be  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  for  residential  vocational 
education  schools,  and  in  no  case  supplant 
such  State  and  local  funds: 

"(5)  provision  will  be  made  for  minimum 
qualifications  for  teachers,  teacher-trainers, 
supervisors,  directors,  and  others  having  re- 
sponsibilities at  such  school: 

"(6)  the  recipient  will  adopt  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  such  recipient  under  this  section; 

"(7)  in  developing  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecttire  and  design 
and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art: 

"(8)  the  requirements  of  section  7  will  be 
complied  with  on  all  construction  projects 
assisted  under  this  section; 

"(9)  the  recipient  will  make  such  reports 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  mav  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  thi's 
section,  and  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports:  and 

"(10)  no  fees,  tuition,  or  other  charges 
will  be  reqiured  of  enrollees. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  by  regulation  prescribe  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
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•■(1)  The  term  'residential  school  facility' 
means  a  school  facility  (as  defined  in  section 
8(3)  )  used  for  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion purposes.  Such  term  also  Includes 
dormitory,  cafeteria,  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  are  appropriate  for 
conducting  a  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school. 

"(2|  The  term  'operation'  means  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  Includes  the  cost 
of  salaries,  equipment,  supplies  and  mate- 
rials." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  (20  use.  35g)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  |4)  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  construction)  the  fol- 
lowing new  S'.'ntence:  "For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 14.  such  term  also  includes  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  works  of  art  for  a  residential 
school  facility  ( to  the  extent  that  such  cost 
does  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  facility)." 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    FELLOWSHIP   AND   EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TEACHERS   AND   EDUCATORS 

Sec.  5.  Section  15  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  use.  35m)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"FELLOWSHIP     AND     EXCHANGE     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  15  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970  and  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry 
out  cooperative  programs  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  boards  to  pay  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements  for 
the  training  of  experienced  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  and  administrators  and  of 
other  persons  pursuing  or  planning  to  pursue 
a  career  in  vocational  education  or  vocational 
education  administration.  In  order  to 
strengthen  educational  programs  supported 
by  this  Act  and  the  administration  of  schools 
offering  vocational  education.  Such  coop- 
erative arrangements  may  be  between  schools 
offering  vocational  education  or  between 
schools  offering  vocational  education  and  pri- 
vate Industry,  commercial  enterprises,  or 
Other  educational  institutions  (including 
those  for  the  handicapped  and  delinquent ) . 
Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for 
projects  and  activities  such  as — 

"(A)  exchange  of  vocational  education 
teachers  or  school  administrators  with  skilled 
technicians  or  supervisors  In  industry  (in- 
cluding mutual  arrangements  for  preserving 
employment  and  retirement  status,  and  other 
employment  benefits  during  the  period  of 
exchange),  and  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  cooperative  programs  involving  alter- 
nate periods  of  teaching  in  schools  provid- 
ing vocational  education  and  of  experience 
in  commercial,  industrial,  or  public  employ- 
ment related  to  the  subject  matter  taught 
in  such  school; 

■■(Bi  In-service  training  programs  for  vo- 
cational education  teachers  and  other  sUifl 
members,  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration  of  vo- 
cational education  programs;  and 

"(Ci  the  operation  of  short-term  or  aca- 
demic year  institutes  for  the  provision  of 
training  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  In 
teaching,  counseling,  supervising,  or  admin- 
istering vocational  education  programs. 
Each  individual  who  attends  an  institute 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, siiall  be  eligible  for  the  period  of 
his  attendance  at  such  institute  (after  ap- 
plication therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  (in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  person  and  his  de- 
pendents) at  a  mte  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner  to   be   consistent   with  prevailing 


practices    under    comparable    federally    sup- 
ported programs. 

••(2)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication unless  it — 

"(A)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program; 

"(Bi  sets  fortli  policies  and  procedures 
which  a.siure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  fo  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purpose.s  which 
meet  the  reqtilrements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  subsection:  and 

"(Dl  provides  fur  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  subsection,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  ;is  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"(bi(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  the  fellowship  program 
established  by  this  subsection  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969;  $3,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970; 
and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  sucli  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit  per- 
sons awarded  fellowships  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  fiscal  years  ending  before  June  30. 
1974.  to  complete  the  programs  for  which 
they   were  awarded   fellowships. 

"(2)(Ai  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  one  hundred  fellowships  to 
persons  pursuing  or  Intending  to  pursue 
careers  as  vocational  education  teacher 
e<iucators  and  researchers,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fellowships  to  persons  pursuing  or 
intending  to  pursue  careers  as  vocational 
education  admlnlnstrators;  and  during  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  is  au- 
thorized to  award  one  hundred  fellowships 
to  persons  pursuing  or  Intending  to  pursue 
careers  as  vocational  education  teacher 
educators  and  researchers,  and  two  hundred 
fellowships  to  persons  pursuing  or  Intending 
to  pursue  careers  as  vocational  education 
administrators.  Such  fellowships  shall  be 
for  periods  of  study  not  in  excels  of  three 
academic   years. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  award  fellowships 
equal  to  the  number  previously  awarded 
during  any  fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph 
but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  they  were  awarded.  A  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
for  such  period  of  study,  not  in  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fel- 
lowships under  this  subsection  to  Individuals 
for  study  in  graduate  programs  approved  by 
him  under  this  paragraph.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  a  graduate  program  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education  only  upon 
application  by  the  institution  and  only  upon 
his  finding — 


"(A)  that  such  program  is  designed  to 
substantially  further  the  objective  of  Im- 
proving vocational  education  through  in- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  graduate  train- 
ing of  vocational  educational  administrators 
and  of  university  level  vocational  education 
teacher  educators  and  researchers. 

"(B)  that  In  the  acceptance  of  persons  for 
study  in  such  programs,  preference  will  be 
given  to  persons  interested  in  teaching  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
In  Institutions  of  higher  education  or  in  the 
administration  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

"(4)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
under  this  subsection  for  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  a  graduate  program  at  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  may  not  ex- 
ceed a  limit  established  by  the  Commissioner 
In  the  light  of  the  objective  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3  )  (  A) . 

"(51  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  this 
subsection  a  stipend  (including  an  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  person  and  his  dependents)  which  he 
determines  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  a 
person  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (  A  ) .  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  which  each  such  person  is  pursu- 
ing his  course  of  study.  $2,500  per  academic 
year,  less  any  amount  charged  such  person 
for   tuition. 

"(6)  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  only  during  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  In.  and  de- 
voting essentially  full  time  to.  study  or  re- 
search in  the  field  In  which  such  fellowship 
was  awarded.  Jp.  an  Institution  of  higher 
education.  ancTls  not  engaging  In  gainful 
employment,  other  than  part-time  employ- 
ment by  such  institution  In  teaching,  re- 
search, or  similar  activities,  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(C)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  quali- 
fied vocational  educational  instructors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  teacher  educators  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  m  all  the  States, 
the  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  equitably  allocate  among  the 
States  ( 1 )  the  funds  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments available  under  subsection  (a),  and 
(2)  the  fellowships  available  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  taking  into  accovint  such  factors  as 
the  Stales  vocational  education  school  en- 
rollment, and  incidence  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  school  dropouts  In  the  State.  Fel- 
lowships allocated  to  a  State  may  be  awarded 
only  to  residents  of  such  State,  but  a  per- 
son' to  whom  a  fellowship  Is  awarded  may 
study  at  an  Institution  with  an  approved  pro- 
gram in  any  State." 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION   ACT    OF     1963 

Sec.  6  (a)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (20  use.  35b(a)  )  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  the  preceding  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(based  on  the 
latest  available  estimates  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce )  ". 

(b)  Section  3(d)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(cl  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  as  (a), 
( b ) .  and  ( c ) .  respectively. 

(d)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  area  voca- 
tional school  facility  project"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "all  area  vocallonal  school 
facility  projects  In  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year." 

(e)(1)   Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  If,  during  the  public  benefit 
period  for  any  vocational  education  property 
acquired  or  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
part — 

"(A)  the  agency  which  acquired  or  con- 
structed such  property  (or  Its  successor  in 
title  or  possession)  ceases  or  fails  to  be  a 
public  agency,  or 

"(B)  such  property  ceases  to  be  used  for 
purposes    of    vocational    education. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  agency  (or  successor)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
market  value  of  such  vocational  education 
property  as  the  aggregate  Federal  financial 
assistance  made  available  for  the  acquisition 
or  construction  of  such  property  bore  to  the 
cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  of  such 
property.  Such  market  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  SMCh 
facility  Is  situated. 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'vocational  education  prop- 
erty means  real  property  consisting  of  an 
area  vocational  school  or  a  residential  school 
facility  (as  defined  in  section  14(d)(1)),  or 
personal  property  consisting  of  equipment. 
Such  term  excludes  any  portion  of  such  prop- 
erty which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  an 
approved  project  (for  purposes  of  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  part) . 

"(B)  The  term  'public  benefit  period' 
means — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  real  properly  consisting 
of  an  area  vocational  school,  a  period  of 
twenty  years; 

"(il)  In  the  case  of  real  property  consist- 
ing of  a  residential  school  facility,  a  period 
of  thirty  years;  or 

"(111)  in  the  case  of  personal  property  con- 
sisting of  equipment,  a  period  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  con- 
sistent to  the  extent  practicable  with  the  vise- 
ful  life  (for  the  purpose  of  computing  de- 
preciation allowances  under  section  167  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  simi- 
lar equipment  used  by  taxpayers. 

Such  period  shall  begin  on  the  latest  date 
on  which  any  portion  of  the  property  was 
acquired  with  financial  assistance  under  this 
part  (or.  In  the  case  of  construction,  on  the 
latest  date  on  which  construction  of  any 
portion  of  the  property  was  completed  with 
financial  assistance  under  this  part). 

"(C)  The  term  Federal  financial  asslsUmce 
under  this  part'  means  assistance  made  avail- 
able from  the  allotment  to  a  State  under  sec- 
tion 3  or  section  14(a) ." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty which  was  acquired,  or  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  with  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1967. 

(f)  Section  10(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  less 
than  one- third  of  any  amount  so  allotted  (or 
apportioned)  need  be  applied  to  part-time 
schools  or  classes  for  workers  who  have  en- 
tered upon  employment". 

PRACTICAL    NURSE    TRAINING 

Sec.  8.  Section  201  of  the  Act  of  June  8. 
1946  (20  U.S.C.  15aa)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$5,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"850.000.000". 
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CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RosenthalI  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
would  deny  the  need  for  more  effective 
governmental  protection  of  basic  con- 
sumer rights — but  many  are  beginning 
to  question  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  our  Federal  Government  to  implement 
and  make  these  rights  meaningful.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  consumer 
suffers  from  inadequate  representation 
at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government, 
and  that  thio  "representation  gap"  has 
profound  adverse  effects  on  our  free  en- 
terprise economy.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  protection  of  the  most  basic 
economic  rights — the  right  to  be  in- 
formed and  the  freedom  to  choose — are 
a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, both  because  of  a  general  commit- 
ment to  justice  and  a  specific  obligation 
to  assuie  the  efficiency  of  the  market. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn,  therefore,  that 
the  executive  council  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can institution,  the  AFL-CIO,  adopted 
a  policy  statement  which  recognizes  the 
need  for,  and  encourages  the  adoption  of. 
broad  governmental  efforts  in  behalf  of 
200  million  American  consumers. 

Particularly  gratifying  to  me,  person- 
ally, was  the  support  voiced  for  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

I  am  setting  forth  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  policy  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutive council. 

Policy  Statement  by  the  AFTt-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  on  Consimer  Legislation. 
Fe' rvart   24.   1967.   Bal  Harbovu.   Fla. 

High  on  the  list  of  items  which  demand 
immediate  and  extensive  attention  from  the 
90th  Congress  are  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Of  primary  concern  to  consumers  are  the 
specific  products  bought  for  personal  use. 
Consumers  need  and  should  have  adequate 
protection  against  fraudulent  practices,  as- 
surance that  the  products  are  safe  to  use. 
and  that  product  and  price  information  is 
adequate  and  accurate. 

In  testing  the  current  state  of  affairs  by 
these  standards,  we  find  that  much  Congres- 
sional concern  and  action  is  needed.  Spe- 
cifically we  will  seek : 

1.  Action  to  remedy  the  exploitation  of 
consumers  by  those  who  provide  consumer 
credit. 

Consumers  are  indebted  for  loans  and  in- 
stallment sales  purchases  in  an  amount 
totaling  $95  billion.  They  are  paying  finance 
and  Interest  charges  at  the  rate  of  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  on  this  debt.  A  first  step  toward 
consumer  self-protection  In  this  area  is  the 
enactment  of  the  long-standing  "Truth-in- 
Lending"  Bill  to  require  all  credit  vendors 
to  tell  the  borrower  what  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  finance  charges  will  be  on  his  credit  and 
to  state  these  charges  In  terms  of  a  true 
annual  Interest  rate. 

Legislation  Is  also  needed  to  end  mislead- 
ing price  advertising  of  articles  sold  on  credit, 
where  the  reader  Is  told  only  the  monthly 
payment  required  and  not  the  total  actual 
cost  of  the  article  If  bought  on  time. 

High  pressure  door-to-door  salesmen  fre- 
quently sign  up  buyers  on  the  spot  for  prod- 
ucts they  may  not  really  want  and  for  costly 
credit  obligations  they  cannot  carry.  Leg- 
islation should  be  enacted  to  give  buyers  a 


legal     "breathing    spell"    to     change    their 
minds. 

The  tangled  field  of  consumer  credit  Is  not 
limited  to  these  abuses.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  undertake  or  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  consumer  credit  laws  and 
practices. 

2.  A  general  investigation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  insurance  Industry  In  all  Its  aspects 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  of  excessive 
charges  for  credit  life  insurance  in  consumrr 
credit  contracts,  fraud  in  the  sale  of  mail- 
order insurance,  and  automobile  insurance 
that  is  overpriced,  often  capriciously  can- 
celled, and  of  consumer  losses  from  liquid. ,- 
tlons  of  "high  risk"  Insurers.  Congress 
should  devise  and  enact  legislative  remedies 
for  these  conditions  and  bring  the  e:it,;rc 
Industry  under  federal  regulation. 

3.  Action  on  the  over-pricing  of  key  con- 
sumer products. 

We  ask  for  a  re-opening  of  general  investi- 
gations into  the  pricing  of  prescription  drugs 
with  a  view  to  framing  new  legislation  to 
curb  excessive  costs  to  the  buying  public  and 
to  government  purchasing  agencies.  Speciai 
legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  overcharging 
and  overprescribing  by  physicians  with  a 
direct  financial  stake  m  the  products  they 
prescribe. 

In  the  past  year  the  rising  price  of  food  has 
caused  widespread  public  concern.  We  ai^k 
that  the  food  price  situation  be  thoroughly 
reviewed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  built- 
in.  cost-plus  effect  of  excesses  in  advertising 
games,  trading  stamps  and  other  promo- 
tional gimmicks.  Congress  should  maintain 
a  continuing  review  of  the  facts  on  the 
market  structure  and  competitive  situation 
in  the  food  industry. 

4.  Legislation  to  provide  consumers  with 
unbiased  product  information  to  aid  in  the 
wise  purchase  of  consumer  products  and  to 
end  misleading,  false  or  fraudulent  informa- 
tion about  consumer  products  including  the 
sale  of  land. 

Appropriate  support  should  be  given  both 
to  strengthening  the  authority  and  to  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  the  public's  principal 
agent  against  frauds,  swindles  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  in  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  now 
administers  a  voluntary  food  grading  sys- 
tem, should  be  authorized  to  establish  a 
compulsory  consumer  grading  system  for 
basic  food  products.  Such  a  system  would 
aid  In  the  economical  and  satisfying  pro- 
curement of  these  necessities  of  life  based 
on  knowledge  rather  than  promotional 
clainis. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  consumer 
education  to  supply  impartial  Information 
about  consumer  products  and  product  char- 
acteristics for  the  myriad  of  items  competing 
for  the  consumer's  pocketbook.  We  support 
increased  government  effort  to  make  infor- 
mation available  and  we  will  continue  the 
AFL-CIO's  own  efforts  in  this  area  that  are 
conducted  by  omt  Community  Services  De- 
partment. 

5.  Swift  action  to  Insure  the  safety  of  con- 
sumer products  and  to  prevent  accidental 
death   and   injury  to   those   who  buy   them 

The  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  should 
be  tightened  to  insure  that  all  drugs  sold 
for  human  use  actually  meet  prescribed 
standards  of  safety,  quality  and  efficacy,  that 
cosmetics  are  tested  for  safety  before  sale 
to  the  public,  and  that  medical  equipment 
and  devices  are  safe  and  effective  before  be- 
ing prescribed  by  doctors.  Accidents  from 
consumer  misuse  of  drugs,  cosmetics  and 
pressurized  food  containers  can  be  reduced 
by  requiring  clear  and  adequate  warning 
labels.  Indiscriminate  distribution  of  "drug 
samples"  should  be  brought  under  control 
as  a  further  safety  measure. 

In  the  food  field,  consumer  safety  requires 
Inspection  for  wholesomeness  and  cleanli- 
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ness  of  all  meat  aiid  poultry,  whether  or  not 
the  meat  crosres  ititerstate  lines. 

The  Flanimable  Fabrics  Act  needs  up- 
dating to  reach  beyond  Its  hmlted  coverage 
or  flannnable  clothing. 

A  National  Commi&sion  on  Product  Safety, 
as  proposed  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Warren  Mafnu.^on.  should  be  establi.shed  to 
study  the  need  for  compulsory  safety  stand- 
ards In  the  design  of  other  household  equip- 
laient  .uid  appliances. 

6.  Establishment  of  ftirinal  governmental 
macliinery  to  help  assure  that  consumer 
problems  will  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
serve and  that  solutions  will  not  only  be 
devised  but  aggressively  promoted  both  by 
the  Congress  and  the  E.xecutive  Branch. 

We  wel'.'ome  the  formation  of  consumer 
subcommittees  as  parts  of  existing  standing 
committees  of  the  Congress.  In  the  E.xecu- 
tive Branch,  we  endorse  tlie  long-standUig 
propos.a  for  the  creutum  of  either  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  or  a  statutory 
OfTlce  of  Consumer  .Affairs. 

President  Johnson  has  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  nation  on  the 
problems  of  the  constnner  in  his  far-reaching 
mess^ige  to  the  Congress  last  week. 

Tlie  AFL-CIO.  whicli  is  probably  the  larg- 
est organized  group  of  oon.sumcrs  in  the  na- 
tion, is  delighted  that  the  President  h.is  sig- 
naled out  the  problems  of  the  consumer  lor 
concerted  action. 

The  Administration  Intends  to  make  this 
a  major  legislative  undertaking  and  so  do  we. 
The  90th  Congress  can-  and  should— become 
the  consimier-conscience  Congress  and  we 
are  going  to  do  oar  part  to  make  sure  that  It 
does. 


FEDERAL      MOTOR      VEHICLE      L\- 
SURANCE     PROTECTION 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou'?  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenth.al]  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  belief  for  some  time  that 
certain  producer  interests  in  this  coun- 
trj'  exercise  a  disproportionate  influence 
over  economic  policy.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  that  such  interests  should  orga- 
nize and  finance  powerful  lobbies.  What 
troubles  many  of  us,  however,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  equivalent  and  countervail- 
ing political  power  for  the  consumer. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  automobile  insurance 
field.  By  every  standard,  the  auto  can 
no  longer  be  considered  a  luxury  item. 
Rather,  it  is  a  necessity.  But  millions 
of  licensed  drivers  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  adequate  auto 
insurance  coverage  from  the  regular  and 
successful  casualty  in.surance  companies. 
One  consequence  of  this  is  that  mart^inal 
"high-risk"  companies  are  entering  the 
Insurance  field  and  leaving,  in  their  wake, 
unpaid  claims  and  lost  savings. 

As  a  first  step  toward  creating  a  "bet- 
ter deal"  for  consumers  of  insurance,  I 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Guaranty  Corporation.  This 
bill,  first  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DoDD  of  Connecticut,  is  a  result  of 
hearings  held  by  him  during  the  89th 
Congress.    The  bill  would  protect  policy- 


holders and  any  accident  victims  against 
loss  because  of  the  insolvency  of  the  pol- 
icyholder's auto  insurance  company. 

Several  recent  articles  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  this  problem,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity     to     inseit     them     in     the 
Record: 
pocketeook    item — pressure    mounts    for 

Federal   Standards   To   Protect   Auto  In- 
surance Policy  Holders 

(Editor's  Note. — As  the  International 
Te.imster  went  to  press  bills  to  regulate  the 
auto  insurance  industry  were  introduced  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotisc.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dodd.  was 
co-s-ponsored  by  Magnu.son.  of  Washington; 
Bartlett.  Alaska:  Brewster,  Maryland:  Clark, 
Ponna.;  Hart,  Michigan:  H.irtke.  Indiana; 
Mo=s.  Ut.ih;  Nelson,  Wis.;  Proxmire.  Wise  : 
Williams,  N.J  ;  and  Yarborough,  Texas.  In 
the  House,  Bills  were  sponsored  by  John  E. 
Moss,  Calif.;  Joseph  Addabbo,  N.Y.;  Joshua 
Eilberc.  Pe;ina.:  Leonard  Farbstcln,  N.Y.;  Ro6- 
enthaf.  N.Y. 

(The  House  members  called  for  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  Insurance  Industry,  and 
they  were  Joined  in  this  sentiment  by  Sen- 
ator Brewster.) 

The  beating  which  auto  drivers  are  taking 
from  insurance  companies  these  days  Is  fierce 
and  until  now.  little  has  been  done  about  it. 

No  respon.'-.ible  person  would  dare  drive  his 
car  without  adequate  auto  Insurance.  In 
fact,  three  states  (New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  North  Carolina)  require  their  registered 
car  owners  to  have  auto  liability  Insurance. 
Every  other  state  encourages  auto  liability 
Insurance  through  its  financial  responsibil- 
ity law.  Under  such  a  law,  a  person  invol\cd 
lit  an  auto  accident  may  be  required  to  fur- 
nish security  (usually  auto  liability  insur- 
ance) up  to  certain  minimum  dollar  limits. 
Consequently,  auto  Insurance  is  a  virtual  ne- 
cessity today. 

But  millions  of  licensed  owners  of  cars  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  ade- 
quate auto  insurance  coverages  from  the  reg- 
ular casualty  Insurance  companies. 

In  Soutli  Carolina,  the  consensus  of  un- 
derwriting guides  of  all  companies  writing 
auto  liability  Insurance  indicates  that  83  per 
cent  of  the  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  state  will  not  cover  an  aulo  if 
it  has  a  driver  65  or  older. 

In  Kentucky,  around  35  per  cent  of  that 
state's  registered  autos  are   uninsured. 

In  Washington  State,  a  special  insurance 
committee  of  the  legislature  issued  a  report 
in  December,  1966.  finding  that  "cancella- 
tKin.  rejection  and  failure  to  renew  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  present  the  num- 
ber one  problem  facing  the  Insurance- 
consimiing  public  today." 

The  auto  Insurance  business  is  a  giant 
among  giants.  In  1966,  it  wrote  over  $9 
billion  in  premiums.  Year  after  year  the  big 
auto  insurance  companies  have  pleaded  they 
could  not  continue  to  write,  or  would  e-,en 
go  broke  without  rate  Increases.  Time  after 
time  state  Insurance  commissioners  (the 
states  presently  regulate  Insurance)  have 
granted  tlieir  demands,  and  until  recently, 
u.sually  without  public  hearings. 

In  the  latt  two  years,  auto  Insurance  costs 
have  gone  up  an  average  14  per  cent.  The 
e;:tra  money  paid  for  car  insurance  hiis  taken 
a  good  sized  bite  out  of  many  pay  raises. 
(The  wage-price  guidelines  dont  apply  to 
insurance  company  rate  Increases.) 

Although  the  giant  stock  casualty  com- 
patnes,  who  cry  poverty,  lost  $275  million 
from  their  auto  writings  in  1965,  they  earned 
$850  million  from  their  Investment  income. 
This  investment  Income  is  mainly  made  off 
of  policyliolders'  premiums,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  no  portion  of  it  is  included  in 
computing  policyholders'  auto  rates.  Last 
year  was  a  profitable  one  for  these  casualty 
companies.  They  made  some  $130  million 
on  their  Insurance  writings,  as  well  as  $900 


million  In  Investment  Income.  In  view  of 
their  low  Federal  Income  taxes,  their  overall 
after-tax  profits  of  $850  mJUlon  make  their 
"poormouthlng"  soui;d  ridiculous. 

But  even  after  winning  Increased  rates — 
authorized  by  the  state  commissioners  In  the 
pv.bllc  interest— the  big  casualty  companies 
writing  auto  biu^iness  are  locked  in  competi- 
tion for  the  preferred  risk  drivers.  These  are 
people  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  who 
doiit  drive  their  cars  around  mucli  and 
haven't  had  any  accidents. 

Those  who  arc  not  Included  In  this  prime 
risk  category  are  paying  more  and  more  for 
their  auto  Insurance  and.  In  some  cases,  find 
it  very  hard  to  get  policies  from  repvitable 
companies.  In  Louisiana,  thousands  of  car 
owners  are  having  difficulty  getting  car  in- 
surance today.  According  to  state  Instirance 
otrici:a.s.  the  217  per  cent  rate  Increase 
granted  to  auto  insurance  companies  last 
July,  was  aimed  at  bringing  greater  coverage 
to  more  Louisiana  motorists.  But,  according 
to  these  same  state  officials.  It  has  not  done 
this. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1966  rate  In- 
crease did  not  accomplish  anything  for 
Louisiana  motorists  except  to  increase  their 
insurance  costs,  the  aulo  insurance  com- 
panies are  seeking  another  rate  hike — tluo 
time,  30  per  cent !  '  Perhaps.  If  they  don't  get 
what  they  want,  they  may  even  threaten  to 
stop  writing  auto  Insurance  In  the  state,  as 
the  Teamster  has  learned  some  have  done  In 
other  states. 

In  metropolitan  centers  and  rural  areas 
all  ovf-r  the  country,  people  are  having  trou- 
ble o'otaining  and  keeping  auto  Insurance. 
Many  companies,  it  has  been  learned,  will 
not  write  any  biLsiness  in  poor  Negro  nelgh- 
borlioods,  nor  in  such  places  as  Kentucky's 
Api).i!  ichla. 

Even  your  marital  status,  your  occupa- 
tion and  how  your  wife  Is  employed  will 
have  a  bearing  on  whether  yoxi  qualify  for 
auto  insurance  with  many  companies.  Re- 
cently there  have  been  complaints  thp.t 
amputee  and  paraplegic  veterans  have  had 
policies  cancelled — though  these  veterans 
drive  specially  equipped  cars  and  have  ex- 
cellent driving  records. 

If  a  state  requires  or  even  encourages 
that  autos  be  covered  by  insurance  in  order 
to  luue  solvent  defendants  for  car  accident 
victims  to  sue,  then  surely  that  state  has 
an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  an  adequate 
and  reliable  insurance  market  exists  for  all 
of  its  licensed  motorists. 

But  are  the  states  seeing  to  It  that  auto 
insurance  Is  available  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  licensed  owners  of  registered  motor 
vehicles? 

And  when  a  motorist  buys  a  policy  from 
a  company  specializing  In  selling  coverages 
to  those  iiot  wanted  by  the  regular  com- 
panies (the  so-called  "high-risk"  company), 
are  the  stales  doing  everything  possible  to 
protect  the  motorist  and  the  public  from 
risk  of  loss  because  of  the  insolvency  of 
that  specialty  or  high  risk  company? 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Svib- 
committee  insurance  studies  have  been  seek- 
ing to  answer.  In  May  of  1965,  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  (D.  Conn.)  conducted  hear- 
ings for  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  high 
risk  auto  insurance.  Tliese  hearings  pro- 
duced a  wealth  of  testimony,  exhibits  and 
documents.  After  the  hearings,  the  Sub- 
committee continued  to  investigate  high  ri.'-k 
auto  Insurance  and  the  auto  Insurance  mar- 
ket in  general.  This  Is  some  of  what  was 
found. 

receivership 

Since  19G0,  73  companies  writing  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  (on  passenger  cars  and 
trucks)  have  been  placed  in  liquidation  or 
receivership.  These  companies  were  char- 
tered In  22  states,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  were  Issuing  policies  In  states  in  addi- 
tion to  their  home  state.     Six  were  writing 
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in  35  states  or  more.     The  cost  of  these  In-  He  introduced  a  bill  In  the  closing  days  of  view.     He   said   the   practice   had    increased 

solvencies  has  been  heavy  for  some  300.000  the    89th    Congress    to    establish    a    Federal  especially  sharply  in  the  last  year, 

policyholders  and  Innocent  accident  victims.  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora-  Tliese  new  restrictions  plus  an  already  low 

many    seriously    Injured.    These    claimants  tion.    Senator  Dodd  has  reintroduced  his  bill  percentage  of  insured  drivers  have  combined 

are  seeking  an  estimated  $600  million  out  In  this  1st  Session  of  the  90th  Congress.    One  to  make  Kentucky  a  "leader"  in  the  numbers 

of  net  collectable  assets  of  $25  million.     Of  of  the  many  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  is  Sen-  of  uninsured  drivers.     Only  two  other  states, 

course,  these  claims  will  be  settled  for  much  ator  Warren  Magnuson   (D.  Wash.),  who  Is  Georgia  and  New  Mexico  are  reported  m  one 

less  than  the  amounts  asked.     "When  this  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit-  Insurance  study  to  have  a  higher  percentaee 

scandalous  chapter  In  Insurance  history  Is  tee,  and  its  Consumer  Subcommittee.    It  was  of  uninsured  drivers. 

finally  closed,"  Sen.  Dodd  has  said,   "these  the  Senat*  Commerce  Committee  to  which  An   estimated   490.000  Kentuckians.   ab--ut 

claimants    will    have    lost    well    over    $100  Dodd's  bill  was  referred.     Senator  Magnuson  35   per   cent   of   the  state's   licensed   drivers, 

million."  has  said  that  he  is  hopeful  that  his  commit-  today   carry    no    automobile    liability    insur- 

For  example:  In  Pennsylvania,  6,000  accl-  tee  will  consider  this  legislation  during  this  ance.      The    Legislative    Research    Commis- 

dent  victims  have  filed  claims  of  $13  million  session  and  act  favorably  on  it.  sion  has  estimated  that  as  many  as  40  per 

against  7  of  the  17  companies  that  have  failed  jj,  ,j,jjj.  jjouse  '^^'^^  °^  ^^^  Kentucky  drivers  cirry  no  auto 

since   1961.     State   Insurance   Officials   have  ,     ,  ,_  ,          ,_     „          .  insur.-ince  of  any  kind. 

^   „    ^^t^^  „oi,,o  ^f  rvfo.-  •=;   rr,iiiir,r,    ^n  ( Just  befOTe  the  Teamater  went  to  press,  a 

placed   a  total  value  of  o\er  $5   million   on  j^        ,  Congressmen  said  thev  would  m  thirtt-five  job  grocps  affected 

4  000   of   these   claims.     These   4,000   claim-  number  ol  congressmen  said  they  would  in-  .    ^        .    ,          . 

ants  are  seeking  satisfaction  out  of  555.000  troduce  a  bill  similar  to  Dodd  s  this  session  And    yet    four    Insurance    compames.    se- 

in  asset*  of  these  defunct  companies.  "U^^"°^^?  °^  Representatives  )  lected  at  random,  have  banned  sales  of  auto- 

In  Illinois,  some  50.000  claimants  are  seek-  ^'^'^'^  ^">  ^""'^  ^^^  "P  ^  Federal  corpora-  mobile  policies  in  about  a  quarter  of  Louis- 

ing    over    $150    million    against    12    defunct  ^°^  ^'^.'f^  would  protect  poUcyholders  and  ville. 

coLpanles  with  net  collectable  assets  of  $7  ^"^  accident  victims  by  insuring  against  loss  Most   companies    insurance  men  say  prl- 

mliuon.    Even  if  these  filed  claims  are  worth  because  o    the  insolvency  of  the  policyhold-  vateiy.    have    blacked    out    great   chunks    of 

only  20  per  cent,  or  $30   mUllon   instead   of  "=  ^"1°  Insurance  company.     If  an  insur-  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  some  have  ruled  out 

$150  million,  claimants  will  receive  23  cent^  """  company  whose  policies  are  guaranteed  the  entire  mountain  area 

on  the  dollar.    The  situation  in  some  of  the  ^l  ^'^^  f^^"^'  corporation  becomes  insolvent.  A^°^her  company,  a  member  of  one  of  tne 

rtherstates  Is  as  follows-  ^^^  policyholders  and  any  accident  victims  10  leading  insurance  groups  in  Kentucky,  has 

would  be  protected  much  as  the  FDIC  and  instructed   its  agents  not   to  submit    insur- 

Extimated  number  of  claimaiits  and  amount  fslIC  protects  the  public  against  the  Insol-  ance  applications  from  persons  who  work  m 

o/  cents  on  tlie  dollar  a  claima7it  uill  re-  vencies  of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso-  any    of    35    proscribed    occupational    groups 

ceire  (average)  ciations.  It  also  bars  persons  of  "poor  moral"   char- 

Cents  FEDERAL  EXAMINER  acter,  aliens,  students  and  others  from  buv- 

^=^^,^rrr.n^nnm'    ?n  Other  than  Insuring  against  loss  because  '"^^I^'i^^t-        •■  . 

^^           M^ZV   ot  of  the  faUure  of  an  auto  insurance  companv.  Applications    from  such  groups,  the  com- 

witonlitioL", f^  "le  proposed   bill   would   place   the  Federal  P^=^>7  .  ""fvT'T'r  ^^^^^"^^     instructs     its 

S^rMfnnnno)' 1-  examiner  in  the  present  state  insurance  regu-  agents/WiU  be  declined." 

WW  v.™,^',»   ,7  o-nnT In  '^torv   picture.      The   Corporation    would    be  Blackout   maps,   occupationally  prohibited 

west  Virginia  (7,000) 40  .^„-  ^^^^^^  examination  powers  to  examine  ^'""^  ^'^^  "J^"  underwriting  restrictions  are 

Source:    U.S.    Senate   Antitrust    and   Mo-  insurers    making    application    for    guaranty  common  throughout  Kentucky  s  $56  million- 

nopoly  Subcommittee  status,  and  those  Insurers  whose  policies  have  '"'l^^'  insurance  industry.    The  restrictioiis 

i,<,=„  ,„,or^r,f=orf  and  exact  locations  of  blacked-out  areas  d;f- 

Accordlng  to   the  regular   insurance   com-  been  guaranteed.  ^^^  ,^^^  company  to  companv      But  insur- 

panies,   over   20    million    motorists    are    con-  congkessional  probe  ance  men  privately  confirm  that  tiiey  are  in 

sldered  to  be  high  risk  today.    These  motor-  g^j    ^^^e   Dodd   bill   does   not   remedy   the  wide  use  in  the  industrv. 

ists  represent   unprofitable    business.     Since  cancellation   and   nonrenewal   problem."  does  acual  cases  listed 

the  companies   are  competing   for   the  pre-  ,^^^  g^^  ^^  the  spiraUng  costs  of  auto  insur-  ^         „   ,.  *^'^^^/^^^"  ™° 

ferred  risk  driver,  they  eliminate  what  they  ^,,^^^     ^   full-scale   Congressional    probe   is  Cancellations  and  refusals  to  renew  exist- 

conslder  to  be  the  "more  risky"  driver.     By  ',,1'^,^  f,  bring  oil  t  all  the  facl     Onlvthen  l"'  ^°"""  f "  f '°  ""'^"''"^  °"  '""^  "''"''''■ 

aomg  this,  the  companies  say  they  are  able  meaninpftn  reforms  be  started  in  these  Tliese  are  actual  cases: 

to  cut  their  underwriting  losses.  "^reas  reiorms  oe  started  in  these  ^  ^.^^j^g  Jefferson  County  housewife  has 
So  by  concentrating  on  the  preferred  risk  '  m  the  meantime  though  thenowerfni  her  insurance  canceled.  She  is  not  told  why. 
driver,  the  aut^  Insurance  industry  has  paved  mJui-Mm™  dinar  insurance  indus' rv  ^"^^  '"^'i''"'  ""  '""'^'"^  ticket  given  some 
the  wav  for  a  boomine  business  bv  the  hieh  niuiti  aillion  dollar  insurance  industry,  months  before  is  the  cited  reason.  Her  dnv- 
tne  way  lor  a  Dooming  ousiness  D>  tne  nign  ^^luch  is  opposed  to  any  trulv  effective  insur-  i,,„  ^p-ord  othiprwi<;p  i.^  ^otIp.;^ 
risk  specialty  companies.  But  many  of  these  ^nrp  rpe-iUntion  K  tTitini»  n  ri,.n  vIpw  r,f  pvpti  mg  re^ora  otnerv^ise  is  spo.iess. 
during  the  past  six  years  have  been  nothing  Dodd's  mode°"tebm-whosen;e^^  A  77-year-old  man  is  unable  to  renew  the 
more  than  fast  buck  operations.  and  dem^ndin^  ^°^^''^'  '"^  ^'^'  '^'"'"^'^  ""'^^  ^'^  company  fec- 
it has  been  reported  that  ncarlv  one-half      '                '           ^'         20  years.    He  has  never  had  an  accident,  nor 

of  the  73  insolvencies  were   caused   by   acts  ,^            ,.     ^       .       ,            ,    „    .„           .       .  has  he  had  a  driving  violation.     He  is  merely 

of  managerial  fraud,  and  the  remaining  fail-  l^''^'"  ^^"^  ^T''^''i°l'l''i  ^^ol^?""'  ^°"'"  ^"'"^  ^^  '"  '"^  °'^'    '"'"^  '"  ''°  '°"^"  ^"  '"" 

ures  by  careless  Insurance  pr.actices,  which,  '''"'•^  (Ky.) ,  Feb.  5,  1967]  surable  risk. 

in  some  cases,  didn't  quite  amount  to  proba-  "Wrong"   Neichborhood.  Job— Auto  Insur-  An  independent  agent,  who  declines  to  can- 

ble   fraud.     In   a   number   of   instances,    lax  a'-ce  Firms  Are  Blacklisting  Many  eel  several  of  his  clients'  policies,  is  informed 

regulatory   practices  by  state   insurance  de-  (By  James  Tunnell)  ^^'   ^''^'^   company   that   it   has   Just   canceled 

partments,  and  even  apathy,  contributed  di-  you    m«-    hP    hinckiistPrt    hv    K-p,.t„rk-v=  ^^°''''  P°''cies  plus  dozens  of  others— nearly 

rectlv  to  ultimate  financial  d's^ster  i^ ^            blacklisted    by    Kentuckv  s  50   m   all.     The   agent   appeals   to   the  suite 

rectiy  to  Ultimate  nnanciai  a.saster.  automobile  insurance  Industry.  in^urancp  DemrtniPnt  u-hirh  imrirr  inu-  r-^.n 

From   1945  to  date,   years  of   unparalleled  You   mav   live   in   the   "wrone"   npi^hbo-  -infirance  Department, -Rhich  underlay  can 

nro^npritv    nnrt   at   thp  <;-,rr,p  tir,ip    -,    r>p^i^H  ,        ,        ,    •                               wrong     neignoor-  only   "reprimand"   the   companv.     The   can- 

prosperitj,   and   at   the  same  time,   a   period  hoods   of   Louisville,    Lexington,    Covington-  cellTtion^  stand 

of  intensive  Stat*  rate,  reserve   and  Invest-  Newnnrt    or   vnn    miv   iivp   aimr,t;t    -invahprp  "■'^"■"■'""^  siauu. 

ment  regulation,  auto  insurance  failures  have  in  E^stPrnKenni"kv                           anvN^here  guch  blacklisted  people,  an  undetermined 

cost  the  public  $250  million.  You    mav    be    "too    old"    or    be    a    recent  P^'-^^'^^^g^  °'   Kentucky's  estimated  490,000 

Three     states-New  York     in     1947,     New  divorcee      ^                                  or    be    a    recent  unmst.red  drivers,  have  the  following  three 

Jersey  in   1952,  and  Maryland  in   1965 — rec-  You  mav  hold  the  "wrone"  inh      Ymi  rmv  choices. 

ognlzed   the  wisdom   of  "having  guaranty   or  be  a  mei^ber  of  the  ari^ed  forces   a  car  sa"-  '^^'>'  "'"^'  P"*  themselves  into  the  st.^te's 

securitv  fiind<:  to  comf.Pn<;ntP  Hip  victim.:  nt  niemoer  oi  tne  armea  lorces.  a  car  sales-  assigned-risk  pool.     Companies  writing  regu- 

security  lunas  to  compen.sate  the  victims  of  man,  a  waitress,  a  musician,  a  theater  em-  ,„r   r,r,iif>iP-   i->oro   nrp  rem,irprt   to  a-rftp   t>i- 

puto  insurer  insolvencies.    These  states  know  plove  or  in  any  of  a  dozen  other  "wron-"  oc-  l^r   pohcie.   here   are   required   tov^nte   the 

that  good  insurance  regulation  entails  qual-  cuoations         *           °^"     '""    '''°"°    °''  assigned-risk  pohcy  for  mimmum   amounts 

Ity  examinations  and  a  guaranty  fund.    This  n  you  are  in  any  of  these  cateeorioB    the  f^  ""  ^""^  °l  "^  ^V^L'^%  ''^''^  ,°f  ^^^  "■^^■"" 

tar-t   has   innir   hppn    Vrir^^r,    t«   thp   T?prfproi  J     ^                          '         tnese  categoriBB.  tne  lar    rate.      Some    24.000    Kentuck  ans    tociav 

fact   has   long   been    known   to   the   Federal  chances  are  you  cannot  buy  new  or  addition-  v,ivp    nl^rPd    thPmsplve";    into   thP   a^^otrned- 

government   in   the   banking   field.     This   is  al   standard    automobile   liability   in-iunncp  ^      placed    themseUes   into   the   a.,s.gnea- 

evidenced  bv  the  Federal  Denosit  Tn-^unncp  ai   stanaara   automobile   habiuty  insurance.  r,sk  pool.     Ten   years  ago  the  number  was 

evidenced  by  tne  federal  Deposit  Insurance  The  insurance  industry,  despite  silence  and  10  OOO 

Corporation  (FDIC)  and  the  Federal  Savings  occ:isional  denials,  has  blacklisted  huge  sec-  "xhe  blacklisted  mav  choose  to  buy  insur- 

and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation    (FSLIC).  tir,n<=  r^f  tv.p  cntp  oiaCKiistea  maj   cnoose  to  du\  msur- 

iiuiib  ui  iiie  bLue.  ance  from  the  growing  number  of  "specialtv" 

uniform  basis  Large  numbers  of  Kentuckians  have  been  companies  which  write  insurance  that  regii- 

Connecticut's  Senator  Dodd  believes  that  classed  as  "prohibited  risks"  because  of  their  lar  companies  refuse  to  write.    Their  policies 

the    principles    and    features    of    FDIC    and  residence.      their      occupation      and      their  cost    from    150    to   300    per   cent    of   regular 

FSLIC.  as  well  as  the  existing  state  auto  in-  morals — as  well  as  their  driving  records.  policies.     High   risk   companies   today   write 

surer  guaranty  funds,  could  be  successfully  "Cancellations,  nonrenewals  and  the  drop-  4  7   per  cent   of  Kentucky's  auto  Insurance, 

applied  on  a  unified  national  basis  to  prevent  ping  of  insurance   are  definitely  on   the  In-  Five  years  ago  their  share  was  less  than  1.7 

unnecessary  tragic  financial  suffering  caused  crease."  said  S.  Roy  Woodall  Jr..  Kentucky  per  cent. 

by  Insurance  company  faUure.  Insurance  commissioner,  in  a  recent  Inter-  Finally,  the  blacklisted  can  remain  unln- 
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Evired.  WoociaU  and  members  of  his  depart- 
ment believe  the  number  of  uninsured  Is 
f-rowing  stendlly.  especially  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

•'Uninsured  motorists  are  what  worry  us." 
said  Stanley  B.  Mayer,  attorney  for  the  Louis- 
ville Automobile  Club. 

"Every  time  the  rates  ro  up  a  buck,  some- 
body else  drops  out.  Every  time  somebody 
Is  canceled  or  not  renewed,  there  Is  another 
uninsured  motorist  on  the  road.  It  hurts 
everybody  In  the  state." 

Kentucky  docs  not  have  compulsory  Insur- 
ance. Only  two  states — New  York  and  Mas- 
sachu.setts — have  compulsory  Insurance  laws. 

Under  Kentucky  law,  proof  of  financial  re- 
Fponsiblllty  is  required  only  after  a  driver 
has  an  accident.  But  the  driver  usually 
buys  insurance,  for  he  knows  that  without 
It.  a  single  accident  In  which  he  Is  at  fault 
could  wipe  out  his  life  savings. 

Probably  the  driver  buys  the  minimum 
coverage  the  company  allows  him  to  buy: 
$10,000  coverage  In  the  event  he  hurts  one 
person  physically  (bodily  Injury  liability);  a 
maximum  of  $20,000  if  he  hurts  two  or  more 
persons  and  $5,000  for  damage  to  another's 
property    (property  damage   liability). 

With  this  coverage,  the  driver  knows  he 
will  be  relatively  secure. 

FINANCI.\L    LOS.SES    GH-EN    AS    REASON 

Why  then,  if  Insurance  Is  so  desirable.  Is 
It  increasingly  harder  to  buy?  And  when  It 
Is  brought,  why  is  it  Increasingly  harder  to 
keep? 

The  Insurance  companies  give  one  basic 
reason  for  restrictive  underwriting — mount- 
ing financial  lo.sses. 

The  companies  blame  losses  on  ever  rising 
claim  costs;  infiateti  hospital  and  repair  bills, 
legal  fees  and  Jury  awards. 

Give  us  adequate  rates,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies sny.  and  'we  will  start  writing  insur- 
ance for  the  risks  that  are  now  considered 
marginal. 

But  others,  including  Commissioner  Wood- 
all,  have  expressed  doubt  that  a  rate  increate 
would  neces.=arily  mean  a  freer  insurance 
niarket.  Increases  in  other  states,  they  s;iy, 
have  not  always  relaxed  the  m;irket. 

Critics  of  the  companies'  viewpoint  say 
the  villain  is  competition. 

••The  insurance  Industry  is  e;igaged  in  an 
Insane  competition."  one  Insurance  official 
said.  "The  companies  are  all  fighting  for  tlie 
'cream.'  the  lop  of  the  market,  where  los.ses 
are  low  and  profits  are  high.  They  fight  for 
that,  and  the  buyer  gets  lost  or  crtished  in 
the  struggle." 

NONCANCELI.ATION    LAW    CONSIBEKED 

Others  say  a  helpful  measure  would  be  a 
non-cancellation  law. 

The  Insurance  Department  has  Indicated 
that  it  may  ask  for  a  law  restricting  the 
rights  of  companies  to  cancel  policies. 

Under  Michigan  law  an  insurance  company 
has  the  unlimited  right  to  cancel  a  policy 
within  two  months  of  WTlting  it  but  must 
Cite  a  specific  reason  for  cancelling  during 
the  remainder  of  the  policy  year. 

But  such  a  cancellation  law  does  not  stop 
a  company  from  refusing  to  renew  at  the 
end  of  the  policy  year.  Nor  does  It  do  any- 
thing to  provide  Insurance  for  persons  living 
In  blacked-out  areas  or  working  In  "pro- 
scribed" occupations. 


(From  the  Courier-Journal.  Louisville  (Ky.), 
Feb.  6.  19671 

How  Are  Losses  Pigi^red? — Axrro  Insurance 
Rate  Increase  Lik.ei.y 

(By  James  S.  Tunnell) 
If  you  are  among  the   two  out  of  three 
Kentucky  drivers  who  carry  automobile  lia- 
bility insurance,  chances  are  your  rates  will 
go  up. 

They    have    In    the    past— steadily    and 
sharply. 


The  Increases,  for  a  major  segment  of 
Kentucky's  drivers,  came  In  1963.  in  1961. 
in  1957.  in  1956.  In  1952.  In  1950.  in  1948. 
in  1947.  in  1946. 

They  will  come  again  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  follow  Insurance.  The 
Industry's  largest  rate-making  organization 
has  requested  a  21.6  per  cent  increase  for  Its 
Kentucky  companies. 

What   do    all    these    rate   increases   mean? 

A  stemming  of  mounting  insurance-com- 
pany losses,  the  industry  says. 

A  continuation  of  handsome  Insurance 
company  profits,  the  growing  band  of  indus- 
try critics  says. 

But  whether  the  industry  Is  truly  losing 
money  or  whether  It  may  be  making  sub- 
stantially higher  profits  than  the  public 
generally  knows,  as  was  recently  suggested 
by  the  Kentucky  Insurance  Department,  llie 
meaning  is  clear  to  the  driver. 

His  expense  for  automobile  Insurance  Is 
growing.  It  is  among  the  fastest  rising  Itenis 
in  the  family  budget,  according  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

In  Louisville,  the  "average"  driver  pays 
$73  a  year  for  the  minimum  amount  of  lia- 
bility insurance  that  will  satisfy  the  state's 
financLvl  responsibility  law.  Ten  years  ago 
he  paid  $47. 

In  the  rest  of  Kentucky,  the  "average" 
driver  pays  $43  a  year  for  minimum  cover- 
age.    Ten  years  ago  he  paid  $30. 

If  the  full  current  request  for  an  In- 
crease Is  granted,  the  rates  for  a  significant 
proportion  of  Kentucky  drivers  will  Increase 
by  $11  to  $15  per  person.  This  would  pu.sh 
the  cost  of  atitomobile  liability  Insurance  In 
the  state  from  37th  highest  in  the  nation  to 
about  25th  highest. 

Not  Included  In  these  rates  are  premiums 
for  insurance  on  the  driver's  own  car.  In- 
surance above  minimum  rates,  insurance 
against  automobile  theft  and  fire,  and  so 
on. 

And  also  not  Included  is  Insurance  against 
an  accident  with  uninsured  drivers,  whose 
numbers  have  climbed  to  490,000  In  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  added  coverage  may  cost  $5  annually. 
And  though  uninsured-motorists  coverage  is 
not  required  by  law,  last  year's  Legislature 
required  its  Insertion  In  every  standard  pol- 
icy form.  It  must  be  rejected  by  the  driver 
in  writing. 

So  almost  all  of  Kentucky's  910,000  Insured 
drivers  now  insure  themselves  against  those 
who  are  uninsured. 

In  Kentucky  then,  automobile  liability 
Insurance  Is  big  business,  with  $56.7  million 
paid  in  premiums  during  1965,  the  last  com- 
plete statistical  year.  Some  $38.8  nUllion 
were  returned  as  clainxs.  And  the  insurance 
companies,  after  allowing  for  operating  ex- 
penses, repvorted  a  $4  8  million  loss. 

That  $4  8  million  "loss"  figure  Is  the  heart 
of  the  growing  controversy  over  insurance 
rates. 

The  companies  contend  they  need  to  r.ilse 
rates  to  wipe  out  their  "losses."  The  critics 
either  deny  that  the  losses  exist  or  say  they 
are  overstated. 

The  industry  point  of  view  Is  well  pub- 
licized and  easily  understood. 

"Its  as  simple  as  this."  sjild  a  regional 
branch  manager  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
C.isualty  Underwriters,  the  rating  group  cur- 
rently asking  for  a  rate  increase,  "we're  hav- 
ing more  accidents,  and  they're  costing  us 
niore." 

CRrrics  attack  industry  view 

The  Industry  cites  rising  hospitalization 
costs,  higher  repair  bills,  mounting  Jury 
awards,  and  so  on. 

The  industry  says  Its  premiums  have 
doubled  in  10  years,  while  its  paid  claims 
have  almost  tripled. 

The  critics  attack  on  two  levels. 

First,  they  question  whether  the  compa- 
nies' actual  losses  are  Increasing  as  fast  as 


general  accident  and  expense  figures.  And 
they  also,  attack  the  Industry's  definition  of 
"loss." 

"We  want  to  know  whether  It's  those  peo- 
ple who  are  Insured  who  are  having  more 
accidents."  said  Stanley  B.  Mayer,  attorney 
for  the  Louisville  Automobile  Club. 

"The  growing  numbers  of  uninsured  driv- 
ers could  well  account  for  the  accident  rate." 
Mayer  said  the  Industry  was  Increasingly 
trying  to  restrict  coverage  to  those  drivers 
who  are   considered   "better"  risks. 

THE   INVESTMENT   CONTROVERSY 

On  the  second  level,  the  critics  raise  the 
b.isic  question  of  what  is  considered  "profit" 
and  what  Is  counted  as  "loss."  They  ask 
wliy  income  from  the  investment  of  money 
held  by  the  insurance  companies  should  not 
be  considered  in  setting  rates. 

The  investment  controversy  began  decades 
ago  and  is  one  that  is  fought  bittterly  by 
insurance  companies.  But  it  also  is  being 
reopened  as  rates  increase. 

The  argiunents  for  and  against  counting 
investment  income  in  setting  Insurance 
rates  run  this  way: 

"Suppose  the  stock  market  dropped  and 
investment  Income  dwindled."  an  Insurance 
company  publication  reads.  "Could  an  in- 
surance company  then  go  back  to  its  policy 
holders  year  after  year  and  ask  them  to  make 
up  the  shortages  created  by  a  drop  in  invest- 
ment income?" 

This  reasoning  has  prevailed  In  Kentucky 
and  in  all  but  a  handful  of  states.  No  In- 
come from  Investment  is  taken  Into  account 
when  Insurance  companies  speak  of  "profit" 
or  "loss." 

But  the  critics  argue  that  Investment  In- 
come should  be  considered.  Even  with  the 
most  conservative  investment,  they  say.  the 
insurance  industry  can  realize  an  annual 
gain  of  3  to  4  per  cent. 

WOUU)    INCLUDE    TWO    FUNDS 

They  further  argue  that  Income  from  the 
investment  of  two  specific  funds  should  be 
Included:  the  Income  from  premiums  paid 
in  advance  and  the  Income  from  cash  re- 
serves held  by  insurance  companies  for  fu- 
ture losses. 

This  income  can  be  appreciable. 

Consider  the  example  of  Aetna  Casualty 
&  Surely,  the  largest  bureau  company  in 
Kentucky: 

In  1964.  for  the  first  time  In  five  years. 
Aetna  reported  a  loss— $1.87  million  on  Its 
nationwide  underwriting  on  all  types  of  cas- 
ualty insurance.  In  the  same  year  Aetna 
had  investment  Income  before  federal  taxes 
of  $27.4  million.  Also  during  that  year  the 
company  was  credited  with  a  $40.7  million 
Increase  in  the  value  of  Its  investments. 

(This  figure  Is  for  all  types  of  casualty 
insurance,  but  automobile  Insurance  repre- 
sents a  large  part  of  the  total.  According 
to  the  latest  available  figures,  automobile 
writings  made  up  almost  half  of  the  casualty 
company's  total  premium  income  in  Ken- 
tucky.) 

Was  Aetna  making  a  profit  or  suffering  a 
loss?  If  no  Investment  income  is  considered. 
It  was  losing  money.  But  if  such  Income  is 
taken  into  account.  It  was  making  a  profit. 

EARNINGS  PUT  AT   $7.36  BILLION 

Charles  K.  Leslie,  a  Houston.  Tex.  insur- 
ance consultant,  has  estimated  that  over  tlic 
past  decade  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies have  earned  $7.36  billion  from  the 
investment  of  premiums  paid  In  advance  and 
from  their  claim  reserves. 

In  1933  the  Virginia  commissioner  of  in- 
surance said  tills  in  discussing  the  question 
of  Investment  income: 

"It  would  appear  to  be  Just  as  reasonable 
In  computing  profit  made  from  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  a  flock  of  sheep  to  omit  from 
the  computation  the  income  received  from 
the  wool  clip  and  the  natural  Increase  at  the 
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lambing  season,  as  to  disregard  In  the  com- 
putation of  profits  produced  by  (Insurance) 
rates,  the  Increase  in  Income  due  to  the  in- 
vestment of  that  portion  of  the  (premiums) 
held  in  hand  to  meet  existing  but  future 
payable  liabilities." 

The  question  of  Investment  Income  was 
discussed  for  the  first  time  ever  in  a  Ken- 
tucky automobile  rate  hearing  last  Decem- 
ber in  Frankfort. 

An  insurance  official  testified  then  that 
Income  from  investment  of  premiums  paid  in 
advance  was  an  almost  insignificant  amount. 

[From  the  Courier-Journal.  Louisville  (Ky), 
Feb.  7.  1967) 

Practices.  PRorrrs  Questioned — State's  Car 

Insurance  Setup:   Chance  in  the  Air? 

(By  James  S.  Tunnell) 

Kentucky's  automobile  insurance  Industry. 
a  $56  million  a  year  giant,  is  speeding  toward 
a  collision,  many  Insurance  experts  believe. 
As  danger  signs  they  cite  a  tightening  mar- 
ket. Increasing  number  of  policy  cancella- 
tions, soaring  rates,  the  mushrooming  of 
"high-risk"  companies  with  their  high  fail- 
ure rates. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  Kentucky 
Insurance  Department  has  begun  to  ask 
searching  questions  about  industry  practices 
and  profits. 

And   nationally   the   Insurance   industry 

America's  largest  economic  enclave  subject  to 
almost  no  federal  regulation— is  being  ringed 
with  the  campfires  of  groups  clamoring  for 
"reform"  and  regulation. 

"There  Is  one  thing  about  Insurance  on 
which  everyone  Is  agreed,"  Kentucky  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  S.  Roy  Woodall  Jr.  said 
in  a  recent  Interview.  "Nobody^agents.  com- 
panies, the  public,  regulators— nobody  likes 
the  present  setup." 

What  can  be  done  to  assure  a  driver  that 
he  can  readily  buy  an  adequate  amount  of 
automobile-liability  insurance?  That  he  will 
pay  a  fair  price?  That  his  policy  will  be 
with  a  financially  sound  company  able  to  pay 
lis  claims? 

What  can  be  done  to  assure  a  company 
the  right  to  do  business?  To  earn  a  fair 
profit? 

Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  the  answers 
are  widely  dmerent: 

"Let  us  be  free."  said  an  insurance  man 
recently.  "Let  us  set  our  own  rates  and  let 
the  competition  of  a  free,  open  market  regu- 
late us.  That  win  serve  the  public  Interest." 
"Really  effective  state  regulation  has  never 
been  tried  in  Kentucky."  said  Woodall. 
"We're  now  trying  our  utmost,  but  it  takes 
time  and  may  not  be  possible  uncler  the  pres- 
ent laws.  But  we  don't  know  how  effective 
state  regulation  can  be  until  we  try  it." 

Federal  regulation  Is  the  only  solution, 
according  to  Dean  E.  Sharp,  counsel  for  the 
U.S.  Senate's  antitrust  and  monopoly  sub- 
committee. 

He  has  been  Investigating  state  regula- 
tion for  more  than  two  years. 

"The  states  have  failed,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview.  "New  York  and  a  handful  of 
states  like  Kentucky  are  making  an  effort. 
But  it's  too  little,  too  late  and  too  frag- 
mented. The  Industry  is  national  and  so 
Is  the  problem." 

While  the  debate  continues,  one  fact  Is  vir- 
tually uncontested:  So  far,  state  regulation 
has  not  worked  particularly  well. 
One  factor  may  simply  be  money. 
Although  Kentucky's  annual  Insurance 
business  has  doubled  In  a  decade,  the 
amounts  spent  regulating  Lhat  industry  have 
declined.  In  1955  the  state  spent  $570,595 
on  Insurance  regulation.  In  1965  it  spent 
1373.850.  A  portion  of  the  decline,  but  not 
all.  is  explained  by  a  shifting  of  responsibili- 
ties out  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

INDUSTRY  SHAPED  THE  CODE 

Today    Kentucky    spends    on    regulation 
about   3.76   cents   of   every   dollar   collected 
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from  the  Industry  In  taxes  and  fees.  The 
national  average  is  slightly  over  4  cents,  and 
five  states  spend  more  than  7  cents  out  of 
every  dollar. 

But  a  more  basic  factor  in  state  regulation 
Is  the  insurance  code. 

By  1950,  after  congressional  prodding. 
Kentucky  and  virtually  every  other  slate 
had  enacted  the  same  regulatory  code,  the 
so-called  all-Industry  law.  It  was.  in  effect, 
shaped,  drafted,  passed  and  Interpreted  by 
the  industry  which  it  proposed  to  regulate. 
That  law  still  stands  as  the  country's  basic 
regulatory  code. 

Under  Kentucky's  law  the  Insurance  De- 
partment is  periodically  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  231  companies  writing  automobile 
Insurance,  as  'B-ell  as  the  accounts  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  companies  writlner  life,  fire 
and  other  kinds  of  coverage.  This  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  from  financially 
weak  companies  that  can  not  make  good  on 
policies. 

Under  this  same  law  the  companies,  or 
certain  large  rating  bureaus  supported  by 
great  combines  of  companies,  make  their  own 
rates.  The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters,  for  Instance,  makes  rates  for 
Its  144  Kentucky  members. 

The  department  In  turn  is  to  look  over  the 
rates  and  to  approve  them  if  they  are  not 
"excessive.  Inadequate  or  unfairly  discrim- 
inatory." 

The  law  In  no  -way  prohibits  the  Insur- 
ance companies  from  denying  coverage  to 
anyone  or  any  classification  of  driver  they 
chose.  It  does  not  prevent  companies  from 
canceling   policies. 

In  practice  the  system  seemed  to  'work 
well  for  the  industry  until  recently. 

Every  major  request  for  a  rate  Increase 
for  auto  liability  insurance  In  Kentucky  had 
been  granted  until  a  year  ago.  Then  a  bu- 
reau request  was  denied  for  technical  de- 
fects. 

Every  Kentucky  Insurance  commissioner. 
until  Woodall  and  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor. William  E.  Bivln.  has  been  an  insurance 
industry  man.  Many  have  returned  to  posi- 
tions in  the  industry  upon  leaving  their 
state  posts. 

BUDGET    increased    FOR    DEPARTMENT 

A  body  of  administrative  rulings  has  been 
built  up  in  Kentucky  which  many  critics 
charge  unduly  favors  the  Industry.  'The  con- 
troversial issue  of  considering  the  Insurance 
companies'  income  from  Investment  in  con- 
nection with  rate  Increase  requests  was 
never  allowed  to  come  up  at  a  public  hear- 
ing until  last  December. 

And  the  experience  in  other  states,  except 
where  elected  insurance  commissioners  har- 
assed the  industry  for  political  popularity, 
was  similar. 

"We're  playing  the  (Industry's)  game,  In 
their  ballpark,  with  the  sun  in  our  eyes." 
said  a  Texan  '^^•ho  studied  the  insurance 
laws. 

But  Industry  leaders,  their  critics  and 
state  officials  believe  change  is  In  the  air. 

In  Kentucky  the  Insurance  Department 
has  Increased  its  budget  by  40  per  cent  and 
is    enlarging    and    reorganizing. 

In  the  past  year,  the  department  has 
hired  its  first-ever  full-time  professional 
actuary.  It  has  established  Its  first  legal 
division — a  three-man  staff.  It  has  brought 
new  men  into  the  department  who  are 
oriented  tow^ard  the  "consumer"  rather  than 
the  Industry. 

The  department  also  has  moved  toward 
establishing  its  first  statistical  division.  It 
has  sponsored  legislation  guaranteeing  pub- 
lic hearings  on  all  major  rate  Increases.  It 
has  appointed  its  first  hearing  officer  and 
drafted  Its  first  strict  rules  on  how  hearings 
are  to  be  conducted.  It  has  standardized 
forms  for  Insurance  company  reporting  of 
statistics. 

And  the  department  has  become  the  first 


in  the  United  States  to  use  computer  tech- 
niques and  equipment  to  examine  finan- 
cial reports  of  companies  wTlting  business 
in  the  state. 

Commissioner  Woodall  has  Indicated  he 
may  soon  ask  for  legislation  controlling  com- 
panies' cancellation  of  automobile  liability 
policies. 

"Mostly,  though,"  he  said,  "We  will  try  to 
consolidate  and  see  how  well  we  can  operate 
under  our  insurance  laws." 

Nationally,  too,  change  seems  to  be  In  the 
offing.  Ten  senators  and  five  congressnien 
have  expressed  Interest  in  holding  congres- 
sional hearings  on  insurance-industry  prac- 
tices and  profits. 

"The  insurance  Industry  would  have 
laughed  at  all  this."  said  an  insurance  agent. 
"But  they  Just  saw  what  happened  to  the 
automobile  manufacturers  after  those  con- 
gressional hearings  on  safety,  and  they're 
sliook." 

U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
has  introduced,  with  10  other  senators.  In- 
cluding Indiana's  Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corp.,  a  step  toward  federal 
regulation. 

The  corporation  would  be  patterned  after 
the  banking  industry's  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp.  and  would  reimburse  a  policy- 
holder if  his  insurance  company  failed. 

COMPULSORY       INSTJRANCE       SUGGESTED 

Dodd's  bill  emerged  after  he  revealed  that 
In  the  past  five  years  some  300.000  persons 
were  left  uninsured  when  65  "high-risk  '  com- 
panies failed,  leaving  about  $100  million  in 
unpaid  claims.  Dodd  said  fraud  was  In- 
volved in  many  of  tliese  failures.  (Almost 
none  of  this  business  was  WTitten  In  Ken- 
tucky,  according  to  Woodall.) 

Scores  of  private  citizens,  university  pro- 
fessors, administrators,  journalists  and  oth- 
ers have  suggested  various  schemes  for  com- 
pulsory insurance,  for  substituting  a  system 
like  workman's  compensation  for  insurance, 
for  a  modified  free  market,  for  abolishing  the 
whole  legal  structure  of  automobile  claims. 

Organized  forces  calling  for  "reform"  of  the 
automobile  insurance  industry  are  already 
on  the  march.  Voices  within  the  industry- 
are  warning  of  Impending  assaults. 

And  among  those  who  watch  America's 
giant  insurance  industry,  the  prediction  In- 
creasingly  reads:    storms   ahead. 

Job  or  Morals  May  Make  Dru'er  a 
Prohibited  Risk 

Increasing  numbers  of  Kentucklans  are 
being  blackUsled  by  Kentucky's  automobile 
liability  Insurance  industry.  The  companies 
consider  these  persons  such  poor  risks  that 
they  refuse  to  sell  them  new  or  additional 
automobile  insurance. 

In  classifpng  a  person  a  prohibited  risk. 
the  companies  take  Into  account  more  than 
his  driving  record. 

prohibited  risks  listed 

Below  is  a  list  of  prohibited  risks  as  classi- 
fied by  occupation,  age  and  so  on.  The  list 
is  that  of  a  member  of  one  of  Kentucky's 
10  largest  insurance  groups.  Other  com- 
panies have  different  lists,  but  virtually  all 
companies  have  some  similar  restrictions. 
Those  who  cannot  buy  standard  policies  are: 

Armed  forces  personnel,  employes  of  race 
tracks,  taxicab  companies,  saloon  keepers. 
night  club  operators,  liquor  salesmen,  bar- 
tenders, gamblers,  slot  machine  operators, 
billiard  and  pool  room  operators  and  em- 
ployes of  such  persons  or  concerns. 

Employes  of  theaters,  restaurants  and 
hotels,  except  management  personnel  and 
owners. 

Professional  musicians  and  entertainers. 

Professional  athletes,  promoters,  Jockeys, 
stable  hands  and  so  forth. 

Transients  and  Itinerant  risks  'Whose  occu- 
pations Involve  frequent  traveling  over  wide 
areas. 
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Special  delivery  mall  carriers,  telegram 
messengers  and  message  deliverers. 

Automobile  salesmen;  new  and  used  car 
dealers. 

Newspaper  distributors  and  film  deliverers. 

Vending-machine,  muslc-machlne  and 
Jukebox  operators. 

Principal  operators  of  a  vehicle,  if  male, 
under  25  and  single;  male  or  female,  prin- 
cipal operator,  under  21;  students  under  25. 
single:  persons  over  70:  persons  between  65 
and  70.  minimum  limits  only. 

Anyone  physically  or  mentally  Impaired; 
any  'poor  moral"  risks;  excessive  users  of 
Intoxicants  or  drugs;   aliens  or  Illiterates. 

Unemployed  persons. 


WESTERN  ELECTRICS  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
ing as  I  do  from  the  city  of  New  York,  I 
am  always  proud  and  happy  to  learn  of 
business  organizations  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  which  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  are 
urging  and  encouraging  their  employees 
to  do  likewise. 

One  such  company  which  has  demon- 
strated leadersWp  in  the  development  of 
such  community-action  programs  is  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bell  System. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  setting  forth 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  tlie  public  affairs  program  which 
has  been  activated  by  Western  Electric 
in  New  York: 

Western    Electric's    Public    Affairs'    Pro- 
gram IN  New  York  City 

As  part  of  the  Bell  System,  Western  Elec- 
tric Company  has  pursued  a  public  affairs 
policy  over  the  years  that  has  affirmed  its 
active  Involvement  In  civic  life  as  a  corpor- 
ate citizen  while  encouraging  Its  employees 
to  participate  in  the  political  and  social  life 
of  their  communities. 

In  New  York  City,  where  Western  Electric 
has  its  headquarters,  this  policy  has  been 
translated  into  two  sets  of  program.s: 

(1)  Stimulating  and  encouraging  volun- 
tary, individual  employee  expression  and  ac- 
tion in  local  politics  and  municipal 
government. 

(2)  Fulfillini?  the  Company's  role  as  a 
corporate  citizen  by  trying  to  afsist  in  resolv- 
ing some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
City — in  education,  employment,  poverty 
and  race  relations. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
Company's  public  afl'airs  programs: 

Public  affairs  memorandum  is  a  nonparti- 
san analysis  of  legislative  and  political  issue.? 
which  goes  out  every  few  weeks  to  Compiiiiy 
employees  It  is  one  of  several  publications 
designed  to  stimulate  employees  to  develop 
their  own  convictions  on  imp.irtant  contem- 
porary problems  md  Issues.  For  lnst:ince. 
recent  issues  of  PAM  have  discussed  air  and 
water  pollution;  New  York  City  taxes;  the 
national  budget;  and  the  civil  rights  r.iovc- 
mcnt.  This  fall  PAM  also  published  a  five- 
part  series  on  the  mid-term  elections. 

Voluntfers  in  Action  (VIAl  is  a  progmm 
thrc'Ugh  which  almost  100  Bell  System  em- 
ployees have  volunteered  to  do  tutoring  one 
or  more  evenings  a  week  at  social  a2;encies  In 
East  Harlem,  the  Lower  E.ist  Side  and  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant.      The    program     began     in 


1966  at  the  James  Weldon  Johnson  Commu- 
nity Center.  The  Church  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor In  East  Harlem,  and  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan at  the  Grand  Street  Settlement  House 
and  The  Educational  Alliance. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  tutored  youngsters 
In  academic  subjects  such  as  reading,  spell- 
ing and  writing;  others  taught  more  In- 
volved subjects  like  math,  physics  and  for- 
eign languages.  Others  coached  basketball. 
Instructed  In  homemaking,  organized  teen- 
age clubs  iUid  led  discussion  groups.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer,  1966.  the  volunteers 
phased  out  of  the  agency  programs. 

This  year  VIA  was  expanded  so  that  vol- 
unteers could  work  in  all  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City.  Besides  working  in  social 
agency  programs,  volunteers  are  being 
sought  to  assist  the  Workers  Defense  League 
Apprenticeship  Program,  an  educational 
project  of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  and  the 
Theatre  Arts  Center  of  James  Weldon  John- 
son Community  Center. 

Once  the  1967  VIA  program  is  fully  opera- 
tive, two  additional  projects  are  expected  to 
be  structured  into  its  framework.  One  is  an 
Executive  Skills  Bank  through  which  inter- 
ested management  employees  can  help  social 
agencies  in  resolving  some  of  the  more  com- 
plex problems  they  face  concerning  admin- 
istration and  development.  The  other  is  a 
Secretarial  Training  Project  through  which 
Western  Electric  secretaries  can  assist  young- 
sters from  needy  neighborhoods  to  prep:\re 
for  employment  In  business  and  Industry 
with  skills  training. 

OpcratiOJi  SLIP — the  Skills  Level  Improve- 
ment Project,  was  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Urban  League  and  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  Negro  retraining 
programs  in  the  nation.  The  program  helps 
unemployed  Negroes  to  improve  their  Job 
opportunities  by  improving  their  clerical  and 
technical  skills.  Tlie  Long  Island  Press  of 
November  20.  describing  the  1966  Operation 
SLIP,  called  it  "a  small-scale  businessmen's 
anti-po!  ertj/  project  which  its  sponsors  hope 
will  'snowball'  In  the  entire  business  com- 
munity." 

"What's  unique  about  Operation  SLIP  .  .  . 
Is  not  that  most  of  these  46  women  are 
housewives  and  mothers.  All  are  either  un- 
employed or  underemployed.  And  almost  all 
of  them  come  from  South  Jamaica,  the  city's 
third   largest   ghetto  area." 

"The  12-wer'k  pilot  project  at  the  Western 
Electric  Distributing  House,  135  02  Spring- 
field Blvd  ,  is  designed  to  provide  them  with 
free  practical  training  in  bvisiness  skills. 
Courses,  given  from  6  to  8; 30  pm  ,  include 
English,  basic  mathematics,  office  pro- 
cedures, typing  and  stenography,  bookkeep- 
in;.  keypunching  and  switchboard  opera- 
tion." 

"All  the  'teachers'  are  Western  Electric 
emplovecs  who  volunteered  their  service  be- 
ciuHe.as  one  puts  it.  'of  a  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  help  others. '  " 

Dcviocrai-tj  In  Action  is  a  seven-ses5ion. 
n.urteen-hour  course  In  the  mechanics  of 
pnieticnl  politics.  It  is  b;>sically  an  orienta- 
tion In  the  orij.-.nlzation  and  slrat^^gy  of 
ptlitlcs.  Through  case  studies  and  other 
reading  material — provided  to  each  enrollee 
free  of  charge — the  participants  gain  insight 
Into  the  workings  of  the  political  process. 
Political  leaders  from  both  of  the  major 
parties  are  ln\ited  to  Join  some  of  the  ses- 
sions t.)  engage  in  a  candid  discussion  of 
their  Jobs  and  their  needs  for  volunteer 
workers.  In  cooper.Uion  with  other  mem- 
bers of  their  dlscus-slon  groups,  enroliees  also 
work  on  analyses  of  election  laws,  the  city's 
charter,  and  other  projects  relating  to  the 
structure  of  government  and  political  orga- 
nlz.\tlon  m  New  York  City. 

Dialocmes  on  Democracy  is  a  series  of  three- 
record  LP  albums  offered  at  cost  to  employees 
to  educate  them  to  the  history  and  politics 
behind  our  federal  government.  The  first 
two  have  covered  the  Presidency  and  Con- 
gress.     The    latter,    for   eximplc,   consists   of 


Record  No.  1,  "The  Voices  of  Congress," 
which  recreates  In  dialogue  form  the  history 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Record 
No.  2  "Congress  Passes  a  Law"  describes  the 
step-by-step  legislative  process  as  a  bill  flows 
through  Congress  to  become  law.  Record 
No.  3  presents  a  scholarly  dialogue  In  which 
David  A.  Trviman.  Professor  of  Government 
and  Dean  of  Columbia  College  at  Columbia 
University  discusses  the  Congress — its  essen- 
tial functions  and  Its  role  in  American  life 
today. 

Other  Programs:  In  order  to  help  revitalize 
New  York  politics  and  strengthen  the  elec- 
toral process,  during  the  fall  elections  the 
Comp.my  encouraged  people  to  register,  vote, 
helped  keep  them  Informed  of  the  Issues  and 
urged  them  to  actively  support  the  party  and 
candidates  of  their  choice  with  their  time 
and  money.  This  was  done  through  a  series 
of  interrelated  programs  called  Back  Your 
Party  and  Election  Center  1966.  run  la  co- 
operation with  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
At  various  locations  In  the  metropolitan 
area — including  Newark  and  Kearny,  Ne-,'.' 
Jersey — Western  Electric  participates  in  such 
diverse  programs  as : 

Skills  Bank,  an  Urban  League  project,  bv 
which  skilled,  unemployed  Negroes  are 
sought  out,  tested  and  placed  In  Job  cate- 
gories consistent  with   their   talents. 

Skills  Escalation,  at  Western  Electric's 
Kearny  Works,  the  program  trains  Negro 
men  in  basic  machine-shop  skills  through 
in-plant  instruction,  and  then  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  businesses,  places  them  i:; 
suitable  positions. 

Finally,  In  New  York  City,  in  cooperation 
with  tile  Board  of  Education,  the  Company 
st;irtcd  an  experimental  program,  ''Preparing 
Youth  For  Employment"  last  year.  It  at- 
tempts to  motivate  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents through  visits  to  the  Company  and 
discussions  with  employees  to  develop 
greater  achievement  potential,  complete  high 
school  and  more  fully  realize  the  career  and 
Job  opportunities  available  to  them.  Tlie 
program  was  developed  to  assist  some  60 
yo'angstcrs  each  year  from  Joan  of  Arc  Junior 
High  School  on  Manhattan's  Upper  West 
Side. 

The  reasoning  behind  these  Western  Elec- 
tric programs  and  the  Company's  concern 
for  New  York  City  Is  simple. 

"A  Company  Is  known  by  Its  people,  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  our  people  dem- 
onstrate in  their  communities  says  some- 
thing about  the  kind  of  Company  we  ai. 
Paul  Gorman.  President  of  Western  Electr:: 
says.  And  "the  Company  believes  that  the 
more  good  people  there  are  who  participate 
intcUitrently  in  the  democratic  process,  tlie 
better  government  we  shall  have." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy  reflects  the 
image  of  a  responsible  and  respon.sivc 
corporation,  which  wants  to  become  ar. 
active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  an  image  which  could  very 
well  set  tiie  pattern  for  other  business 
organizations  throughout  the  New  York 
City  ai-ea  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Such  involvement  benefits  not  only  the 
local  government,  but  also  stimulates 
and  directs  the  citizenry  toward  self- 
action  programs,  makes  thom  more 
aware  of  their  civic  respon.-^ibilitics,  and 
a.ssists  them  in  effecting  solutions  to  tlic 
problems  and  issues  which  confrcnt 
them. 

I  feel  that  Western  Electric's  program 
deserves  recognition,  and  proves  that 
there  can  be  an  invaluable  and  reward- 
ing dialog  among  the  business  com- 
munity, the  citizenry,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition.  I  might  point  out  that  I 
have  also  had   the   opportunity  to  see 


some  of  the  other  material  issued  by  the 
public  relations  division  of  Western 
Electric,  including  their  record  album 
entitled  "Dialogues  in  Democracy,"  pro- 
duced for  their  employees,  and  describ- 
ing: the  work  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  splendid  example  of 
democracy  in  action,  and  I  commend 
Western  Electric  for  its  foresight  in  mak- 
ing such  an  outstanding  contribution 
toward  closing  the  gap  between  business 
and  the  political  community. 


PROTECTION  FOR  AUTO  OWNERS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif oiTiia  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  establish 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

Significant  facts,  showiiig  the  need  for 
this  legislation  have  been  brought  forth 
during  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in 
May  1965.  The  hearings  showed  that 
over  the  last  6  years  73  companies  writ- 
ing motor  vehicle  insurance  have  been 
placed  in  liquidation  or  receivership. 
These  companies  were  chartered  In  22 
States  and  over  half  were  writing  auto 
insurance  policies  In  States  other  than 
their  home  State.  This  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  over  $100  million  to  over  300,000 
policyholders  and  accident  victims.  Be- 
tween 1945  and  1959,  approximately  98 
property  and  casualty  insurers  have  de- 
clared insolvent  and  liquidated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee, the  estimated  public  loss  was  $150 
million. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
guarantee  the  contractual  performance 
of  insurers  issuing  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance policies  in  interstate  conunerce.  It 
also  provides  coverage  for  insurers  issu- 
ing intrastate  policies  if  they  desire  to 
apply  for  guarantee  status. 

The  legislation  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Corporation.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  programs  have 
benefited  the  banking  and  .savings  and 
loan  institutions.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  insurance  system 
will  do  the  same  for  the  auto  insurance 
industry  and  reduce  both  the  frequency 
of  auto  insui-ance  insolvencies  and  the 
terrible  financial  losses  thrust  upon 
millions  of  American  citizens.  The  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicles  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation  would  compensate  the  vic- 
tims of  auto  insurance  company  bank- 
mptcies  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  does  for  victims  of  bank 
faiJai'es. 

A.3  the  people  of  California  in  par- 
ticular know,  the  automobile  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  luxury  but  is  a 
necessity.  And  as  all  automobile  owners 
know,  auto  insurance  Is  also  a  necessity. 
In  1966,  for  example,  $9  billion  in  pre- 


miums was  paid  by  over  100  million 
drivers  owning  over  80  million  motor  ve- 
hicles. I  believe  that  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  very  moderate  and  reasonable 
solution  to  a  very  serious  and  complex 
problem. 

First.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  guarantee 
the  contractual  performance  of  insur- 
ance companies  issuing  auto  policies  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  provides  intra- 
state coverage  if  a  company  wishes  to 
apply  for  guarantee  status. 

Second.  Any  insurer  whose  policies  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Corjxiration  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  in  each  policy  to  that 
effect. 

Tliiid.  Once  an  insurer,  whose  policies 
are  guaranteed,  is  declared  insolvent  by 
an  appropriate  court,  the  Corporation 
shall  assume  and  perfoiTn  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  insolvent  insurers. 

Fourth.  The  Corporation  also  has 
broad  examination  powers  to  examine 
insuiers  making  application  for  guaran- 
tee status  and  those  insuiers  whose  poli- 
cies are  guaranteed. 

Fifth.  In  carrying  out  its  examination 
fimctions,  the  Corporation  will  coordi- 
nate its  efforts  with  the  appropriate 
State  supen-isory  authorities  and  with 
the  National  Association  of  InsiU'ance 
Conun'ssioners. 

Sixth.  The  program  would  be  financed 
by  an  initial  fund  of  $50  million,  to  be 
repaid  later.  The  program  would  even- 
tually be  self-supporting  through  a  semi- 
annual charge  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
of  each  insurer's  net  direct  premium 
writings.  This  would  amoiuit  to  an  an- 
nual charge  of  37 '^  to  75  cents  on  the 
average  auto  insurance  policy. 

This  legislation  would  be  particularly 
helpful  to  those  senior  citizens  whose  pol- 
icies are  canceled  after  they  reach  a  cer- 
tain age  and  who  must  then  seek  out 
high  risk  companies.  It  will  also  help 
our  servicemen  who  have  difficulty  get- 
ting companies  to  insure  them.  Most 
militar>'  posts  require  that  a  sei-vicemans 
car  be  insured.  According  to  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  ser\'icemen  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  fly- 
by-night  insurance  companies. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  help  the  States  to  better  regu- 
late the  auto  insurance  business  and 
protect  policy  holders.  The  legislation 
would  reinforce  but  not  replace  State 
insurance  regulation. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  Congress  over  the  past 
several  years.  It  has  equally  been  of 
concorn  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  given  con-ective  legisla- 
tion a  hish  priority  in  his  special  mes- 
sages concerning  the  District. 


Unfortunately,  for  what  I  consider 
compelling  reasons,  the  President  found 
it  necessary  to  disapprove  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  presented  to  him  by  the  89th 
Congress.  This  measure,  although  the 
result  of  many  hours  of  arduous  com- 
mittee work  was,  in  my  judgment,  ill- 
advised. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  is  about  to 
undertake  a  further  study  of  the  need.s 
of  the  District  with  a  view  toward  obtain- 
ing the  enactment  of  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

On  February-  27.  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  recommendations  for  the  war 
on  Clime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tacreafter,  on  March  1,  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  jointly  submitted  the 
draft  legislation  wliich  would  carry  out 
the  President's  proposals. 

I  am  today  introducincr  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  it  may  be  considered  along 
with  other  legislation  at  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings. 


CHICAGO  FACES   CIVIL  RIGHTS 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Marciniak,  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Human  Relations,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday,  March  15,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

I  have  known  Edward  Marciniak  for 
over  20  years.  He  is  the  very  able  and 
hard-working  director  of  the  Chicaso 
Commission  on  Human  Relations.  He 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  problems  of 
his  fellow  man,  and  is  on  the  job  day 
and  night,  meeting  with  people  and  at- 
tempting to  create  better  understanding 
in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

Ed  was  appointed  director  of  the  com- 
mission on  June  1,  1960.  and  since  that 
time  has  given  distinguished  service  in 
this  responsible  post.  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  work,  he  was  awarded  In 
1962  the  Illinois  Welfare  As.sociation's 
Citation  for  Public  Service.  In  1964  he 
received  the  Clarence  Darrow  Hdm.an:- 
tarian  Award  for  outstanding  public 
service,  and  only  last  year,  the  Progres- 
sive Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  presented 
him  with  their  Human  Relations  Award. 
Prior  to  heading  the  Human  Relations 
Commission,  Mr.  Marciniak  edited 
WORK,  a  monthly  publication  of  the 
CathoHc  Council  on  Working  Life.  He 
also  served  as  international  \ice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  as  president  of  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association. 

He  received  his  master  of  arts  degree 
in  social  administration  from  Lovola 
University  in  1942,  and  his  bachelor  of 
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arts  degree  in  1939  from  the  same  uni- 
versity. He  has  taught  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Rosary  College  in  Chicago. 

Ed  has  written  not  only  a  thoughtful 
but  a  timely  and  comprehensive  article 
about  private  and  municipal  efforts  to 
solve  civil  rights  problems  and  improve 
housing,  working,  educational  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Under  the  bold  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  Chicago 
has  faced  these  problems  and  is  moving 
forward  ii  makmg  real  improvements 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

I  congratulate  Ed  Marciniak  for  his 
important  contribution  to  this  cause. 
His  article  follows: 

Mayor  Daleys  Chicago  Faces  Civil  Rights 
Challenge 

More  lias  been  written  about  the  Negro  In 
Chicago  than  any  other  ethnic  or  racial  group 
In  the  nation  Research  done  by  social  scien- 
tists at  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  exiini- 
ple.  would  flU  a  snuiU  library.  In  the  press, 
some  observers  have  painted  a  bright  picture 
of  progress  made  by  Negroes  in  Chicago, 
others  quite  a  dismal  one. 

Judged  by  any  standard,  however,  the  Ne- 
gro in  Chicago  has  moved  ahead  raiiidly. 
National  trend.s  to  the  contrary,  the  g.^p  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  f.imlly  incomes  in 
Chicago  narrowed  during  1950  and  1360  and 
contlnvied  to  close  during  the  1960's. 

In  the  modern  city  the  critic  has  had  ;in 
easy  time  of  it.  He  can  describe  how  yester- 
day's high-school  dropout  became  today's 
unempKived  adult  iwho  Is  often  unempl.>v- 
able).  How  fatherless  families  keep  multi- 
plying. How  poverty  and  dependency  reach 
into  the  second  and  third  generation.  Hew 
slums  spawn  street  violence  and  Juvenile 
hooliganism.  How  racial  discrimination 
curbs  ambition  and  Invisible  "Berlin  walls" 
segregate  suburb  from  city. 

But  the  modern  metropolis  will  not  thrive 
on  a  steady  diet  of  criticism  alone.  Constant 
repetition  of  a  problem,  even  In  the  form  ol 
dramatic  protest,  seldom  on  its  own  protiuccs 
a  remedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dally  Jere- 
miads unaccompanied  by  a  positive  alterna- 
tive have,  in  the  past,  heated  some  neighbor- 
hoods to  the  boiling  point. 

SOLCTION-S    WANTED 

Chicago  welcomes  critics  who  love  their 
city  and  work  tirelessly  to  develop  honest  and 
real  solutions.  The  "no,  no"  of  side-liners 
must  give  w.iy  to  the  "go.  go"  of  deci.sion- 
makers  m  the  city's  market  place  of  Ide.is  and 
action. 

Because  the  city  has  a  Mayor  who  Is  dedi- 
cated to  abolishing  slums,  rooting  out  racial 
discrimination,  and  banishing  unemploy- 
ment, the  key  question  now  Is  how?  Where 
can  the  city  lind  the  funds?  Who  can  pro- 
duce the  tm.igin.itlve.  hard-hitting  programs? 
Who  will  marshal  manpower  and  talent  to 
achieve  these  goals? 

In  Chicago  we  have  begun  this  Job.  we  are 
making  headway — and  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  to  date. 

Although  the  first  f>ermanent  settler  In 
Chicago  was  a  Negro,  Jean  Baptlste  Polnte 
DuSable.  Negroes  did  not  arrive  In  the  city 
in  large  numbers  until  World  War  I.  The 
numbers  swelled  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  In  1950,  Chicago  had  492.000  Negro 
residents  and  10  years  later.  813.000. 

Today  the  best  estimate  Is  that  nearly  1 
million  Negroes  live  In  Chicago  (28  percent 
of  the  population  I  with  an  additional  125.- 
000  located  in  the  six-county  suburban  area. 
However,  today's  Increase  in  population  no 
longer  results  from  ln-mi«ratlon  but  from 
second-  and  third-generation  births  within 
the  city. 

The  paradoxes,  problems,  and  achieve- 
ments of  Negroes  who  have  come  to  Chicago 


can  be  considered  from  a  hundred  angles. 
This  commentary  will  be  directed  to  three: 
participation,    housing,    and    employment. 

Chicago  Negroes  do  participate.  Besides 
the  legislative  representation  Indicated  in 
the  table  below,  there  are  20  Negro  Judges. 
Including  one  on  the  federal  bench. 

Before  the  Feb.  28  aldermanlc  elections.  7 
of  Chicago's  50  aldermen  were  Negroes.  As 
a  result  of  that  election,  there  will  be  9 
Negro  aldermen  and  possibly  10,  depending 
on  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  runoffs  April  4. 

A  career  postal  worker  was  appointed  post- 
master. A  Chicago  Insurance  executive  w.-is 
named  the  Illinois  revenue  director.  Other 
Negroes  head  up  city  departments.  On  Just 
about  every  major  b'.>ard  and  commission 
related  to  city  government  Negroes  can  be 
found. 

MIDDLE  CLASS  CROWS 

When  Police  Superintendent  Orlando  Wil- 
son took  office  in  1960.  four  Ne^jroes  were 
sergeants,  one  w.us  a  captain,  and  there  were 
no  lieutenants.  Today  there  are  90  ser- 
geants. 5  lieutenants,  and  4  captains.  3  of 
whom  are  district  commanders.  Puerto 
Ricans  now  are  coming  to  Chicago  (about 
65.000  live  here),  and  the  Chicaijo  Police  De- 
partment also  IS  actively  recruiting  among 
this  latest  group  of  arrivals. 

In  the  city's  public  schools  Negroes  serve 
as  principals  of  20  high  and  elementary 
schools.  ])lus  three  district  superintendents 
and  three  cltywlde  assistant  superintendents. 

Behind  the  increasing  participation  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  city's  leadership  structure  is  the 
growing  Negro  middle  class.  Using  standard 
indexes  of  college  education,  occupational 
.status,  annual  Income  of  $6,000  or  more,  and 
home  ownership,  a  study  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  found  that  35  to  40 
percent  of  the  city's  Negro  families  In  I960 
could  be  considered  middle  class;  In  1967. 
at>-nit  50  percent  Today  Negro  homeowners 
number  over  45.000. 

There  are  five  Negro-owned  banks  and 
savings-and-loan  associations:  Independence 
B.ink,  Seaway  Bank,  Service  Federal  Savings, 
Morgan  Park  Savings  and  Loan,  and  Illinois 
Federal  Savings  And  there  Is  o:ie  mortgage 
firm,  the  Slvart  Corporation. 

As  A  government,  the  city's  Jurisdiction — 
Its  legal  responsibility — stops  at  the  city 
limits.  Yet.  many  of  the  p'oblems  and  their 
.«:olutlons  spin  back  and  forth  over  these 
boundaries  to  engulf  the  entire  metropolitan 
area. 

As  we  seek  to  end,  once  and  for  all.  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing and  as  we  try  to  establish  a  fair-hou.=  ing 
policy  throughout  the  city.  It  Is  clear  that  we 
need  the  same  policy  for  the  suburbs  The 
segregated  housing  market  Is  metropolitan- 
wide  Unless  we  have  an  open  metropolis. 
Its  Islands  of  segregation  will  remain  That 
is  why  we  have  always  supported  a  statewide 
f:i!r-housinp;  law  to  cover  the  metropolitan 
market. 

HOVSINC  LAW  ADOPTED 

After  repeated  failures  to  get  a  law  passed 
in  the  Illinois  L-egislature.  the  city  In  1963 
moved  to  shoulder  its  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility by  pas.^itis  a  fair-housing  ordinance  to 
ban  raci.il  and  religious  discrimination — and 
panic  peddling  by  brokers.  For  the  first  time 
In  a  generation  the  walls  of  segregation  have 
been  breached. 

What  we  have  learned  from  enforcing  the 
Chicago  law  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
housing  opportunities  have  been  opened  up 
for  Negro  famllie.s  But  a  lot  more  will  h.ive 
to  be  done  In  the  private  sector. 

Real-estate  brokers  vlgorotisly  challenged 
the  law  In  the  courts  and  lost  To  defend 
the  law  the  city  persuaded  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  lawyers.  W.  Robert  Ming,  to  take 
the  case  and  in  j.;nuary  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  and  unequlvf-cilly  ui^held 
the  law 

Equality  of  housing  opportunity  is  wedded 
to   the   availability   of  quality   housing.     To 


achieve  fair  housing  In  a  market  of  sub- 
standard dwellings  would  be  a  hollow  vic- 
tory. A  massive  effort  Is  being  undertaken 
by  the  city  to  tear  down  slums  and  to  up- 
grade housing: 

In  1950  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
reported  that  23  percent  of  all  Chicago  hous- 
ing units- — houses  and  apartments — were 
substandard.  In  1960  the  census  found  that 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  14  percent. 
Today's  estimate  puts  the  proportion  at  8 
percent.  The  Improvement  resulted  from 
new  construction,  demolition  of  dangerous 
buildings,  extensive  rehabilitation.  and 
stricter  code  enforcement. 

Since  1950  some  206.000  new  housing  units 
(houses  and  apartments)  have  been  built 
in  the  city. 

During  1966,  approximately  $330,000  in 
fines  was  collected  from  property  owners  for 
substandard  housing.  The  thrust  of  this 
program,  however,  is  not  the  amassing  of 
fines  but  rather  Inducing  owners  to  make 
repairs  to  satisfy  the  city's  housing  and 
health  codes.  No  case  Is  concluded  In  court 
until  all  of  the  violations  are  corrected. 

By  court  action  In  the  past  six  years  the 
nearly  4.000  abandoned  and  hazardous  build- 
ings have  been  demolished. 

Under  the  city's  rodent-control  campaign 
more  than  18,000  buildings  have  been  In- 
spected and  half  of  them  treated,  directly 
benefiting  over  450,000  persons— most  of 
them  In  low-Income  neighborhoods.  A  re- 
cent evaluation  of  this  program  by  Dr.  Harold 
Scott,  chief  scientist  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  concluded  that  Chi- 
cago had  the  best  antlrodent  program  of 
any  American  city. 

Second  In  population.  Chicago  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  the  first  to  reach  the  national 
housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home  In  a  decent 
neighborhood  for  every  family."  Six  months 
before  Congress  passed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  Chicago  had  already 
organized  its  local  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

JOB    CALLED    FIRST    STEP 

Tlie  first  step  out  of  poverty  is  a  steady  Job 
at  good  wages.  John  D.  Gray,  president  cf 
Hart.  Schaflner  &  Marx  and  chairman  of  the 
Merit  Employment  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
traces  the  committee's  origin  to  a  meeting 
called  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  At  that 
meeting  the  city's  leading  businessmen 
pledged  themselves  personally  to  recruit 
other  businessmen  to  hire  under  a  fair-em- 
ployment policy. 

Throughout  the  metropolitan  area  today 
1,050  companies  employing  nearly  1  million 
wotkers  are  committed  to  the  program.  Tlie 
results  are  already  evident.  By  taking  :■. 
racial  head  count  of  employees,  the  mtr.t 
employment  committed  could  report  a  --i'  ; 
gam  iii  one  year  of  14,000  Jobs  for  nonwhiies 

The  .issociation  es'.im.ites  that  some  35  ooo 
Jobs  aie  available  in  the  Chicago  area  but 
re.mai'i  uiifiUed  becar.se  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed perso.is  lack  the  education  and  skill": 
required.  Recognizing  the  problem,  employ- 
ers h.-ive  launched  campaigns  to  discourage 
dropouts  in  high  school  and  have  set  up  on- 
the-job  tr.'.lnmg,  adtilt  literacy  classes,  and 
other  programs  to  provide  the  skills  needed 
for  better  paying  Jobs 

Policing  the  emplovment  practices  of  firms 
doing  business  with  the  city  government  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Relations.  Tlie  impact  of  the  commu- 
slons  program  can  be  measured.  Betweeii 
1964  and  1966.  the  number  of  Negroes  work- 
ing fur  city  contractors  rose  by  27  percer.t  - 
opening  up  thou.sands  of  new  Jobs  In  all  clas- 
sifications. Last  year  this  compliance  pro- 
gram was  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  as  a  model  for  other 
cities  to  follow. 

In  one  year  alone,  the  total  wages  repre- 
setited  by  these  additional  Jobs  for  Negroes 
w.is  conservatively  estimated  at  more  than 
SlOO  million. 

Last  year,  a  cooperative  program  Involving 


the  Commission  on  Human  Relations,  the 
Apprentice  Information  Center,  the  Urban 
League,  the  Building  Trades  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  other  organizations  had 
reached  a  milestone:  Every  skilled  trade  had 
finally  admitted  Negro  apprentices.  This 
year  top  priority  is  being  given  to  recruiting 
otlier  Negroes  for  these  trades,  thus  avoiding 
tokenism. 

The  professions  have  not  been  excluded. 
To  ensure  equality  of  hospital  care  for  Ne- 
groes, the  Mayor  In  1961  appointed  a  top- 
level  committee,  representing  the  health  pro- 
fessions, to  help  Negro  physicians  get  hospital 
staff  appointments.  Organizations  such  as 
the  Council  to  End  Discrimination  in  Chi- 
cago Medical  Institutions,  the  Chicago  Hos- 
pital Council,  the  Cook  County  Physicians 
Association,  and  the  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
cooperated.  There  now  are  53  private  hos- 
pitals with  Negro  physicians  compared  with 
15  in  1961. 

Chicago's  hope  Is  to  make  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  everyone's  responsibility. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  very 
recently  introduced  four  bills  relating  to 
social  security  benefits  for  our  older 
citizens  which  I  will  explain  briefly,  one 
by  one. 

My  purpose  is  to  correct  areas  in  the 
system  of  social  security  benefits  where 
I  believe  Improvement  is  warranted.  I 
do  not  believe  that  my  suggestions  are 
wholly  new.  Primarily,  they  are  in- 
tended to  strengthen  ideas  that  may  have 
been  offered  before. 

HR.    7  164 — TO    ELIMINATE    DEDUCTIO.MS    FOR 
PERSONS    65    AND    OVER 

In  a  broad  way,  the  social  security 
system,  it  seems  to  me.  has  been  built 
around  a  watershed.  The  watershed  is 
age  65.  Up  to  that  time,  generally,  the 
individual  is  expected  to  incur  withhold- 
ings, but  after  that  age,  to  receive  the 
benefits  under  the  program.  Accord- 
ingly, my  bill  would  exempt  individuals 
age  65  and  over  from  the  withholding 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  present  arrangement  of  withhold- 
ing from  the  earnings  of  working  people 
65  and  over  represents  a  certain  imfair- 
ness  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  can 
normally  expect  to  receive  benefits  in- 
stead of  paying  for  them, 

A  great  many  people  at  65  have  supple- 
mental income  and  can  therefore  quit 
work  when  their  social  security  benefits 
commence.  However,  many  at  that  age 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  supplemental 
income  permitting  them  to  retire  easily 
on  just  their  social  security  benefits 
alone.  In  continuing  to  work,  they  are 
taxed  by  withholdings  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  well-to-do 
contemporaries  who  have  been  able  to 
retire  at  age  65. 

In  some  cases,  persons  65  and  over  still 
have  not  worked  the  proper  number  of 
quarters  to  entitle  them  to  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
bar  them  from  working  out  these  quali- 


fying peiiods.  I  suppose  in  these  quar- 
ters they  will  have  to  stand  the  deduc- 
tions as  they  presently  do.  Therefore, 
my  bill,  HR.  7164,  will  permit  them  to 
exercise  the  option  of  taking  deductions 
for  as  many  quarters  as  they  need  to 
qualify. 

In  order  to  handle  this  in  the  easiest 
manner,  the  bill  provides  that  deductions 
will  continue  for  all  employees,  and  self- 
employed,  65  and  over  unless  they  request 
release  from  continuation  of  the  deduc- 
tions. Presumably,  individuals  who  do 
not  need  to  suffer  this  withholding  will 
be  the  ones  to  exercise  the  option. 

H  R.  7161 TO  SET  MINIMUM  PRIMARY  BENEFITS 

NO   LESS  THAN   $100 

It  is  quite  clear  today  that  our  country 
has  come  to  the  recognition  that  we  can 
no  longer  allow  our  citizens  to  exist  on 
tiny  amounts  of  money  paid  monthly 
from  a  table  of  benefits.  You  see  figures 
like  $17.50.  $44,  and  only  yesterday  I 
noticed  a  welfare  payment  in  one  of  our 
States  of  S7.60  a  month. 

President  Johnson  wisely  recognized 
this  painful  conditions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  when  he  suggested  that 
even  the  6-percent  surtax  on  income 
across  the  board  should  not  apply  to  the 
lowest  economic  categories.  Moreover, 
we  hear  today  about  guaranteed  annual 
income,  a  negative  income  tax  and  a 
general  recognition  that  the  very  lowest 
in  the  economic  scale  must  not  continue 
to  exist  in  penury. 

Accordingly.  I  offer  my  bill,  H.R.  7161, 
which  provides  that  the  primary  insur- 
ance benefits  of  any  individual  who  has 
qualified  for  social  security  shall  be  no 
less  than  $100  a  month.  Of  course,  the 
secondary  benefits  for  a  wife  and  other 
dependents  will  remain  at  figures  lower 
than  this,  but  they  will  be  based  on  the 
pi-esent  percentages.  For  example,  a 
wife's  benefits  starting  at  65  would  re- 
main at  50  percent  of  the  primary  insur- 
ance benefits  of  her  husband.  This 
would  come  to  $50  if  he  is  receiving  my 
minlmtun  of  SlOO,  Nevertheless,  that  is 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  present  $22 
that  she  may  be  receiving  now  in  many 
cases. 


BENEFITS    AT 


7163 — TO    INCREASE    IN 
DIVIDUALS     AGE     72 


BENEFITS    FOR    IN- 
AND     OVER 


Last  year  when  Congress  provided  spe- 
cial benefits  for  persons  72  and  over, 
there  was  general  assent  and  approval. 
This  was  a  measure  of  care  for  persons 
of  advanced  age  who  had  not  built  up 
social  security  credits. 

Please  refer  to  my  foregoing  sugges- 
tion that  in  this  country  we  must  put 
a  floor  under  benefits  and  recognize  that 
trivial  benefits  like  $17.59  a  month  are 
not  realistic.  The  bill  offered  here  pro- 
vides a  doubling  of  the  present  benefits 
for  an  individual  of  age  72  or  more,  and 
for  his  spouse,  which  is  half  his  benefit. 
Actually.  I  would  prefer  to  set  these  fig- 
ures at  the  minimum  of  $100  in  fine  with 
my  earlier-mentioned  bill  H.R.  7161.  I 
suppose  we  cannot  provide  to  a  person 
who  did  not  contribute  to  social  security 
for  the  required  period,  the  same  benefit 
that  is  given  to  a  person  who  did.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  new  bill.  H.R.  7163,  pro- 
vides a  top  figure  of  $70  for  a  husband 
and  $35  for  his  spouse,  both  figures  being 
twice  the  present  benefit. 


HR     7162    TO    COMMENCE    WIDOWS' 
ACE    50 

In  traveling  about  my  congressional 
district,  I  receive  continual  pleas  from 
numerous  widows  in  their  later  middle 
years  who  are  encumbered  with  financial 
difficulties.  Tlie  situation  is  typically 
one  of  a  woman  whose  children  may  be 
on  their  own,  who  has  a  home  to  pay 
taxes  on  and  who  is  often  in  poor  health 
and  ill-equipped  by  training  to  earn  a 
living.  I  know  that  a  good  deal  of  legis- 
lation has  been  proposed  to  take  care  of 
widows  who  are  disabled  at  an  early  age. 
My  inclination  is  to  allow  all  widows  to 
commence  benefits  at  a  reduced  rate  at 
age  50.    That  is  what  my  bill  would  do. 

At  present,  such  women  are  entitled 
to  commence  their  benefits  normally  at 
62  at  821 2  percent  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands' retirement  benefits  or  71 '2  per- 
cent of  that  benefit  if  they  elect  to  com- 
mence at  age  60.  Since  these  benefits 
granted  in  ages  earlier  than  65  are 
conditioned  on  attenuation — reduced 
monthly  benefits  because  of  the  earlier 
start — the  question  rises  whether  any 
benefit  that  is  earlier  still,  such  as  the 
one  I  am  proposing,  for  the  widows  down 
to  50  years  would  act  to  attenuate  or 
reduce  the  benefit  throughout  their 
lives.  On  this.  I  suggest  that  it  should 
not.  In  other  words,  this  50  percent 
from  age  50  to  60  would  be  a  special  ac- 
commodation for  all  widows.  It  should 
be  in  lieu  of  disability  benefits  for  those 
who  are  disabled,  since  I  know  they  are 
likely  to  attain  disability  benefits  any- 
how under  proposed  amendments. 

Furthei-more.  my  bill.  H.R.  7162.  sim- 
plifies the  present  option  allowed  a 
widow  to  accept  attenuated  benefits  at 
60  years  at  one  rate,  or  to  wait  until  62, 
when  the  benefits  will  be  at  another  rate. 
It  provides  that  the  rate  commencing  at 
age  60  will  be  82 '2  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band's primary  benefit.  This  is  the 
maximum  prevailing  for  a  widow  at  62 
and  all  years  above  under  present  law. 
My  puiTXise  in  offering  these  amended 
bills  is  not  to  ignore  costs,  but  to  high- 
light in  a  very  definite  way  needs  that 
have  come  to  my  attention.  Without 
presimiing  to  be  an  expert  in  this  field, 
or  a  social  scientist  or  an  actuary,  I  am 
here  suggesting  the  kinds  of  solutions 
that  would  certainly  be  more  satisfying 
to  many  of  otu-  older  people. 


A  GAIN,  A  LOSS 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
News  American,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  Ramsey 
Clark  as  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  the 
simultaneous  retirement  of  his  distin- 
guished father,  Associate  Jtistice  Tom  C. 
Clark,  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  article  and 
hereby  insert  it  with  the  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  read  it. 
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The  article  follows: 

A   Gain,   a   Loss 

It  Is  routine  In  business  for  a  successful 
father  to  retire  and  make  room  for  the 
talented  son  following  In  his  footsteps,  but 
It  seldom  happens  in  government  service. 
This  Is  what  gives  such  special  drama  to  the 
appointment  of  Ramsey  Clark  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney general  and  the  simultaneous  retirement 
announcement  of  his  father.  Associate  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  67-year-old  justice,  who  was  himself 
attorney  general  from  1945  to  1949  before  he 
was  elevated  to  the  high  bench  by  President 
Truman,  Is  stepping  aside  to  prevent  any 
possible  Impropriety  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
relations  with  the  Justice  Department  headed 
by  his  39-year-old  son. 

Significantly,  these  two  men  of  high  honor 
never  discussed  the  question  and  the  son  had 
no  advance  knowledge  of  his  father's  de- 
cision. 

In  the  changes,  the  nation  will  both  gain 
and  lose.  It  Is  gaining  an  attorney  general 
whose  record  proves  him  both  an  outstand- 
ing champion  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
and  an  outstanding  Rdmlnlstrator.  He 
astounded  Congress  by  running  his  previous 
division  of  the  office  at  an  annual  saving  of 
$200,000. 

The  retirement  of  his  father  will  mean  the 
loss  of  a  Jurist  who  has  been  an  anchor  man 
on  the  Supreme  Court  for  18  years. 

The  solidity  and  scrupulous  fairness  of 
Tom  C.  Clark  In  his  service  on  the  nation's 
highest  tribunal  was  underscored  by  the  news 
stories  telling  of  his  retirement  announce- 
ment. In  the  columns  of  the  liberal  New 
York  Times  "he  has  tended  to  agree  with 
those  Justices  who  favor  a  conservative  posi- 
tion." In  the  conservative  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal it  was  written  that  he  "usually  voted 
with  the  liberals." 

We  salute  both  father  and  son  for  their 
proud  records  of  achievement  In  public 
service. 

Happily,  It  Is  not  a  case  of  hall  and  fare- 
well. Justice  Clark  is  expected  to  remain  ac- 
tively useful  to  Ws  fellow  Americans  by  work- 
ing with  groups  seeking  to  streamline  legal 
procedures. 

WARNING  UP  THE  FOURTH 

CHANNEL 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  my 
long-term  interest  in  educational  tele- 
vision and  my  confidence  in  the  promise 
it  holds  for  the  American  future  is  no 
secret  in  this  House.  Thus  it  is  that  I 
am  delighted  to  note  throughout  the 
press  the  new  and  welcome  optimism 
that  is  developing  concerning  the  role 
that  educational  television  can  play. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  2d  Atlanta 
Constitution,  sums  up  with  admirable 
clarity  and  precision  the  opportunities 
which  now  lie  before  us  if  we  are  wise 
and  foresighted  enough  to  move  forward 
positively  and  immediately  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  recent  recommendations 
made  by  President  Johnson.  I  share 
these  views  and  recommend  them  to  your 
attention. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Mar.  2.  1967 1 
Warming  Up  the  PoaRTH  Channel 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  modest 
but  logical  first  step  toward  creation  of  a 


non-commercial  television  network  devoted 
to  education  and   the  arts. 

Though  the  $9  million  proposed  appropri- 
ations is  minute  in  the  federal  scale  of 
things,  the  Idea  nonetheless  is  momentous. 
For  If  Congress  accepts  the  principle,  that 
will  represent  a  major  shift  in  American 
television  patterns, 

Mr.  Johnson  would  start  at  the  beginning 
by  forming  a  Corporation  for  Public  Tele- 
vision which  would  be  authorized  to  accept 
both  public  and  private  funds,  and  would  be 
governed  by  a  15-member  board  free  of  gov- 
ernment dictation. 

If  the  corporation  Is  authorized,  then  It  will 
have  to  work  out  details  of  financing  and 
operaiion. 

In  the  p.ist  few  months,  two  studies  fi- 
nanced by  giant  foundations  have  made  rec- 
ommendations In  the  field  of  public  tele- 
vision. The  Carnegie  Foundation  study 
proposed  the  corporation  structure  em- 
braced by  the  President.  And  the  Ford 
study  suggested  use  of  satellites  for  a  na- 
tional network;  Mr.  Johnson  also  proposed 
that   feature   In   his   bill. 

But  there  remain  serious  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  Carnegie  and  Ford 
groups:  over  local  vs.  network  emphasis,  over 
raising  funds  from  excise  taxes  on  television 
sets  vs.  other   types   of  funding,  etc. 

President  Johnson  wisely  avoided  deep  In- 
volvement In  these  controversies.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  educational  television  pro- 
ponents to  work  out  agreements  among  them- 
selves. 

The  President,  then.  Is  offering  the  ve- 
hicle for  development  of  a  noncommercial 
network.  He  Is  expressing  the  .administra- 
tion's approval  of  the  basic  Idea,  and  he  Is 
moving  the  idea  along  to  the  arena  of  con- 
gressional and  public  study. 

Details  are  out  of  focus,  but  the  prograin 
sounds  like  a  good  one. 


HIGH  SCHOOL   STUDENTS  ON  THE 
HILL 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  'Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  a  very  attractive 
group  of  high  school  students  could  be 
noticed  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  they  'were 
noticed  by  a  great  many  people.  Tliey 
were  In  the  vanguard  of  many  groups 
of  fine  young  people  whom  we  are  happy 
to  welcome  in  Washington  each  spring. 
An  inquiry  brought  the  information  that 
they  were  from  Wilson  High  School,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Reading.  Pa.  This 
puts  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the 
congressional  district  of  my  very  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  George  M,  Rhodes. 
I  want  to  extend  to  Mr.  Rhodes  my  very 
sincere  congratulations  on  the  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  such  an  outstanding 
group  of  youngsters,  and  to  ask  him  to 
tell  them  that  it  was  a  joy  to  me  just  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  them. 

Today's  teenager,  either  as  an  individ- 
ual or  in  groups,  gets  his  share  of  adtilt 
criticism.  For  every  one  who  deserves 
it,  there  are  many  who  deserve  just  the 
opposite,  and  they  ought  to  get  it,  clearly 
and  publicly. 

The  students  from  Reading  belong  in 
the  latter  class.  Not  a  single  individual 
among  them  carried  the  insignia  of  those 
misguided  youth  who  revolt  against  the 


accepted  mores  of  the  land  which  feeds 
and  clothes  them — the  sloppy,  uncon- 
ventional clothes  and  the  unkempt  hair 
of  the  beatnik,  or  whatever  he  is  properly 
called  nowadays.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  was  most  attractively  dressed.  I  was 
going  to  say,  beautifully  dressed,  and  I 
will  go  on  and  say  it,  anyway,  because 
they  were  beautiful.  And  their  manners 
matched  their  dress  in  every  particular. 
It  raised  the  spirit  just  to  look  at  them, 

I  want  to  assure  mom  and  pop  that 
these  boys  and  girls  do  credit  to  their 
homes  and  their  community,  America 
may  properly  beam  with  pride  over  pro- 
ducing such  fine  and  promising  youth. 
May  the  good  Lord  watch  over  them  and 
keep  them,  and  in  due  time  open  before 
them  the  doors  to  usefulness  and  service 
which  will  make  them  the  joy  and  the 
ornament  of  their  generation. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Joshua  Ellberg, 
spoke  to  a  group  of  men  and  women  rep- 
resenting the  United  Rubber,  Cork,  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America. 

In  his  remarks  he  more  than  touched 
on  the  combined  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  He  detailed  those  seri- 
ous problems  and  documented  them 
with  figures. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  but  seldom  as  forceably  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  did  last 
night.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  per- 
mission to  include  In  the  Record  those 
statements. 
The  Problem  of  Aib  and  Water  Pollution 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  today.  I  wish  to  discuss  a 
problem  which  Is  of  utmost  urgency  to  you 
and  to  me:  to  you.  as  active  citizens  of 
this  modern,  technologically  advanced  na- 
tion and  as  employee  representatives  of  an 
industry  which,  frankly,  has  contributed  to 
the  problem:  to  me.  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
with  the  responsibility  of  representing  my 
constituents. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  the  increasing  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water.  They  are  our 
most  Indispensable  natural  resources.  "Vet. 
we  have  all  been  so  Intent  on  pursuing  an 
ever  higher  standard  of  living  on  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  American  Indvistrlal  revolu- 
tion, that  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  very  Industries  which  provide  us  vi'iih 
the  materials  for  the  good  life  also  contrib- 
ute a  major  share  of  the  contaminants  thcit 
are  present  In  the  air  we  breathe  and  in  the 
water  we  drink  and  use. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  he  warned: 

"No  one  has  a  right  to  use  America's  rivers 
and  America's  waterways  that  belong  to  all 
the  people  as  a  sewer.  Tne  banks  of  a  river 
may  belong  to  one  man  or  one  industry  or 
one  state,  but  the  waters  which  How  between 
those  banks  should  belong  to  all  the  people." 

And  in  his  message  to  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  he  noted  that  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  Is  rapidly  worsening. 


"We  are  not  even  controlling  today's  level 
of  pollution.  Ten  years  from  now.  when  in- 
dustrial production  and  waste  disposal  have 
increased,  and  the  number  of  automobiles 
on  our  streets  and  highways  exceeds  110 
million,  we  shall  have  lost  the  battle  for 
clean  air — unless  we  strengthen  our  regula- 
tory and  research  efforts  now." 

"The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
cites  the  following  industries  as  major  pol- 
lutants: pulp  and  paper  mills;  petroleum 
refineries;  smelters;  Inorganic  chemical  man- 
ufacturers such  as  fertilizer  plants;  and  or- 
ganic chemical  manufacturers  such  as  pro- 
ducers of  synthetic  rubber.  It  estimates 
that,  each  year,  these  Industries  discharge 
into  the  atmosphere  2  million  tons  of  car- 
bon monoxide;  9  million  tons  of  sulfur  ox- 
ides: 2  million  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides:  4 
million  tons  of  hydrocarbons:  6  million  tons 
of  particulate  matter.  This  is  simply  Im- 
proper management  of  wastes,  using  the  at- 
mosphere as  a  falsely  cheap  way  of  disposing 
of  byproducts  and  unwanted  material. 

Today,  some  90  million  motor  vehicles  are 
part  and  parcel  of  our  dally  life  In  the 
United  States.  Yet,  while  we  enjoy  the  many 
benefits  which  personal  transportation 
brings,  let  us  not  forget  that  motor  vehicles 
are  one  of  our  principal  air  polluters.  They 
are  the  chief  source  of  carbon  monoxide,  and 
they  are  the  producers  of  photochemical 
smog,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  In 
congested  urban  areas  throughout  our  land. 
Any  plume  of  smoke  heralds  atmospheric 
contamination.  To  run  our  growing  indus- 
tries, and  for  the  conveniences  In  our  homes 
we  need  electricity.  About  95';  of  the  en- 
ergy Is  generated  by  burning  coal  and  oil 
fossil  fuels  which  contain  elemental  sulfur 
as  an  Impurity.  When  these  fuels  are 
burned,  the  sulfur  is  changed  into  sulfur 
oxides,  one  of  the  potentially  serious  health 
hazards  in  contaminated  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  coal  is  one  of  our  most 
important  natural  resources.  Last  summer, 
during  hearings  held  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  it  was  stated 
that  coal  production  accounts  for  the  em- 
ployment of  128,000  men  and  contributes  $2.5 
billion  to  the  national  economy.  It  is  eco- 
nomical to  heat  with  coal — especially  large 
buildings,  industrial  plants,  schools  and  other 
public  Installations.  The  better  source  of 
action  to  take,  therefore,  might  be  to  im- 
prove the  control  of  soot,  smoke,  and  sulfur 
oxides.  Devices  now  available  an  substan- 
tially control  unburned  carbon  particles,  fly 
ash,  and  cement  plant  dusts.  However,  more 
Imaginative  ways  must  be  found  to  remove 
sulfur  from  the  coal  or  to  extract  sulfur  gases 
from  the  combustion  products. 

Advocates  of  higher  smoke  stacks  claim  to 
have  found  a  solution  to  much  of  our  pollu- 
tion problem.  However,  particles  distributed 
high  In  the  atmosphere  may  significantly 
change  the  weather. 

Emissions  from  high  stacks  are  joined  by 
other  sources  of  air  pollution  at  high  alti- 
tudes. Rocket  exhausts  and  Jet  aircraft  also 
Introduce  contaminants.  When  otir  super- 
sonic transports  start  to  operate  at  70.000 
feet,  air  pollution  will  extend  to  the  fringes 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  1948.  during  a  period  of  intense  air  pol- 
lution, 20  persons  died  and  5.900  pers  'ns  be- 
came ill  in  Donora.  Pennsylvania.  Last 
Thanksgiving  marked  the  second  Instance  of 
severe  pollution  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  Polluted  air  laden  with  particles 
from  sources  in  neighboring  states  as  well  as 
large  facilities  used  by  this  large  urban  com- 
plex caused  an  estimated  premature  death 
of  80  persons  and  caused  untold  misery  to 
sufferers  of  chronic  respiratory  diseases.  " 

While  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  cause  of  death,  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  of  Its  harmful  effects  on 
human  health. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  com- 
mon cold,  other  upper  respiratory  tract  In- 


fections, and  chronic  bronchitis  occur  more 
frequently,  and  are  more  severe,  in  highly 
polluted  areas.  Pulmonary  emphysema,  a 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  air  sacs  in 
the  lungs,  which  gradually  diminishes  the 
ability  of  the  lungs  to  transfer  oxygen  t« 
the  bloodstream  and  carbon  dioxide  from  It, 
today  is  the  fastest  growing  cause  of  death. 
Bronchial  asthma  is  aggravated  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Contaminated  air  is  suspected  to  be 
a  cause  of  lung  cancer,  since  evidence  shows 
that  its  rate  is  higher  in  cities  than  in  rural 
areas,  and  higher  in  larger  cities  than  In 
smaller  ones. 

Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  exceed  all 
other  sources  of  water  pollution.  The  sew- 
age load  in  an  urban  area  of  1  million  peo- 
ple is  500.000  tons  per  day.  or  one  half  ton 
per  person.  This  misuse  of  wat^er  as  an  ap- 
parently free  transport  medium  for  wastes 
Is  now  recognized  to  be  at  the  heart  of  our 
pollution   problem. 

If  we  v.ere  to  do  nothing  about  such  con- 
tamination, our  streams,  lakes  and  estuaries 
would  all  be  open  sewers  within  a  few  years. 
Many  of  our  larger  river  basins  are  close  to 
that  state  today. 

Just  today  a  meeting  was  called  in  New 
Jersey  by  a  large  business  utility  seeking  to 
build  a  new  atomic  powered  electric  plant, 
which  would  use  large  amounts  of  water  from 
the  Delaware  River.  After  using  the  water 
It  would  be  discharged  back  into  the  river 
a  few  miles  above  the  river  intake  for  the 
Philadelphia  public  water  system. 

Now  obviously  this  Is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  my  constltutents  and  myself  for  this 
could  be  a  direct  inflagrant  threat  to  the 
health  of  my  own  community.  And  we  are 
talking  about  health  every  step  of  the  way 
when  we  talk  about  either  water  or  air 
pollution. 

Next  to  health,  cost  Is  a  most  Important 
factor.  How  expensive  is  It  for  us  nof  to 
control  pollution?  If  we  do  not  install 
efficient  furnaces,  be  it  in  our  homes,  indus- 
try, or  municipalities,  billions  of  dollars  can 
literally  go  up  In  smoke  due  to  incomplete 
combustion.  If  we  do  not  insist  on  proper 
maintenance  and  better  fuel  compounds  for 
our  cars  and  trucks,  we  add  further  to  these 
unnecessary  costs.  And  what  of  our  in- 
creased cleaning  bills,  our  mounting  bills  for 
home  maintenance  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment which  has  become  corroded  and  un- 
usable before  it  could  be  depreciated? 

An  extensive  water  purification  program  is 
a  costly  project  for  industry  and  the  tax- 
payer alike.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
purifying  equipment  for  downstream  use  if 
water  pollution  is  decreased  at  the  source — a 
much  less  expensive  procedure. 

Pollution  is  a  problem  common  to  us  all. 
It  cannot  be  tackled  by  a  single  organiza- 
tion, group  or  government.  The  Informed 
citizen  and  the  informed  government  official 
whom  he  elects  together  must  share  this 
responsibility. 

Also  the  time  has  come  for  private  industry 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  solving 
some  of  our  pollution  problems.  Several 
firms  already  have  made  an  outstanding 
effort.  Several  responsible  leaders  in  Indus- 
try have  recognized  the  need  for  business, 
small  and  large,  to  contribute  Its  share  to- 
ward improving  the  air  and  water. 

In  February  1966,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  an  outstanding  Joint  effort  made 
by  the  residents  and  industry  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  to  reduct  air  and  water  pollution. 
The  payment  for  the  two  programs,  each  a 
multimillion  dollar  operation,  was  being 
made  through  taxation,  water  consumption 
assessments,  etc.  Since  it  was  recognized 
that  pollution  was  an  area-wide  problem,  the 
system  was  being  expanded  to  Include  not 
only  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Countv  but 
adjoining  counties  as  well. 

While  homeowners  were  switching  to 
smokeless  fuels  Individual  industrial  plants 
were  investing  heavily  in  special  abatement 
equipment.  Many  engineering,  designing, 
construction   and  research   firms  shared  in 


the  cost  of  installing  new  abatement  tech- 
nology. This  program  is  now  well  underway 
and  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand 

Other  industries  throughout  the  land  have 
instituted  their  own  pollution  abatement 
programs.  According  to  M  A.  Wright,  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
some  of  the  industries  with  the  most  difli- 
cult  pollution  problems  have  spent  miilions 
of  dollars  over  the  past  10  years  to  purchase. 
install,  and  operate  pollution  abatement 
equipment,  and  are  making  strides  toward 
improved  waste  management  which  is  the 
essential  key  to  avoiding  pollution. 

A  role  for  labor  has  been  suggested  by 
Vincent  J.  Murphy,  president  of  the  New- 
Jersey  AFL-CIO.  He  recently  announced 
that  the  500.000  members  of  his  union  would 
be  used  as  watchdogs  in  the  fight  against 
air  and  water  pollution,  by  policing  the 
plants  where  they  work  to  ensure  that  em- 
ployers comply  with  antl-poUutlon  regula- 
tions. 

While  State  and  local  governments  are 
fundamentally  responsible  for  their  air  pol- 
lution problems,  the  Federal  government  is 
ready  to  provide  leadership  and  support.  To 
this  end.  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  enacted  in 
1963.  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Stat*  and  local  governments  to  Join  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  a  nationwide  attack  on 
air  pollution.  Subsequent  amendments  es- 
tablished control  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
pollution  and  for  maintenance  of  effective 
air  pollution  control  programs,  supplement- 
ing the  authority  for  awarding  grants  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment,  development  or  im- 
provement of  such  programs.  Moreover,  the 
1966  amendment  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $46  million  for  the  1967  fiscal  year, 
and  $66  and  $74  millions  respectively  for  the 
two  subsequent  years. 

The  three  principal  measures  embodied  in 
proposed  legislation  this  year  to  complement 
what  has  already  been  done,  should.  I  believe, 
go  far  in  attacking  the  problem  vigorously; 

1.  realistic  air  quality  standards  established 
and  enforced  by  Federal  and  Stat*  agencies: 

2.  grants  for  further  research  and  develop- 
ment in  both  Federal  and  private  labora- 
tories: 3.  economic  incentives  to  Industry  for 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  abatement  facilities. 

However,  whether  pollution  control  Is 
achieved  through  industrial  responsibility  or 
government  regulations,  the  money  "can 
come  from  only  one  source,  the  citizen.  In 
the  long  run.  the  public  must  pay  the  bill, 
whether  through  increased  taxes,  lower 
dividends  or  proSts.  or  higher  price  tags. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plant  installations  alone 
could  easily  cost  $20  billion  over  the  next 
few  years.  Are  we  ready  to  follow  through 
on  a  program  that  will  cost  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars per  person?  It  is  discussions  such  as 
these  that  will  furnish  Information  for  re- 
sponsible decisions  by  the  public  and  awaken 
our  citizens  to  the  need  for  urgent  action 
I  urge  you  to  give  this  problem  tlie  imme- 
diate attention  it  deserves,  and  to  take  a 
part  in  solving  it  soon. 

I  say  "take  a  part  in  solving  it"  because  you 
more  than  most  people — by  nature  of  your 
work — are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  pol- 
lution. To  a  large  extent  you  and  the  work- 
ers you  represent  may  even  be  in  a  position  of 
greater  contamination  than  most  people. 
And  where  the  health  of  the  community,  the 
health  of  the  nation,  and  the  health  of  you 
and  your  own  farruly  are  concerned  you  must 
join  the  fight,  even  help  le.Td  the  fight,  for 
none  of  us  can  afford  not  to  find  new  solu- 
tions to  pollution.     Thank  vou. 


THE  NAVY  SUPPLY  CORPS  SCHOOL 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frum  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  an 
exceptionally  impressive  and  unique 
Navy  activity  in  Athens,  Ga. ;  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  School. 

The  occasion  for  this  visit  to  the  con- 
gre.viional  district  of  my  great  friend 
and  able  colleapue.  Bob  Stephens,  was  to 
attend  and  participate  in  graduation 
ceremonies  and  events  held  on  March  8 
and  9. 

On  my  own  personal  observation,  the 
Navy  Supply  Corps  School  which  oper- 
ates under  the  direction  and  control  of 
Adm.  B.  J.  Semmes,  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, must  be  ranked  as  an  outstand- 
ing national  asset.  I  was  impressed  by 
the  highly  selected  staff,  the  fine  facili- 
ties, and  most  of  all  by  the  officer  stu- 
dents themselves.  Meeting  the  faculty 
and  visiting  classes  in  session  gave  me 
an  tnslght  Into  the  hard-hitting,  inten- 
sive academic  program  of  irustructlon 
which  Is  preparing  fine  young  naval  offi- 
cers for  the  demanding  duties  of  Supply 
Corps  officers  at  sea  and  equipping  them 
to  perform  with  credit  to  themselves,  the 
Corps,  the  Navy,  and  their  country. 

The  Navy  Supply  Corps  School  is  a 
djmamlc.  continuing  tribute  to  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  our  good  friend 
and  my  former  chairman,  the  incom- 
parable Carl  Vinson.  He  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  establishment  of  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  School  in  Athens  in  1953. 
It  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  for  the 
Supply  Corps,  which  is  now  so  ably  led 
by  Adm.  H.  J.  Goldberg. 

Under  the  command  of  Capt.  Stuart  H. 
Smith,  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School 
Is  an  officer  school  to  which  newly  com- 
missioned ensigns  come  from  colleges 
across  the  country  and  from  the  Naval 
Academy.  These  naval  officers  are 
tau'-jht  in  26  weeks  how  to  pcrfomi  logis- 
tics management  functions  in  the  Navy. 
The  training  methods  at  Athens  are  a 
unique  combination  of  case  system  stud- 
ies, programed  learning  techniques,  and 
the  more  traditional  lecture-discussion 
classroom  sessions.  Emphasis  is  on  real 
life  situations.  Evei->-  new  officer  student 
assumes  the  identity  of  Ensign  William 
B.  Ellis  in  "USS.  Duarte,"  a  mythical 
destroyer  operating  in  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
All  through  the  cour.^e  he  "lives"  this 
entity  as  he  provisions  his  ship,  pays  the 
crew,  operates  'the  storerooms,  manages 
the  computer  center,  sends  messages  for 
emergency  re.supply.  and,  most  impor- 
tant, he  learns  to  be  an  effective  leader 
of  men. 

I  found  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
of  these  fine  officers  and  their  delightful 
young  wives — 55  percent  are  married — to 
be  highly  contagious.  Both  the  officers 
and  their  wives  are  standouts.  I  had  not 
previously  realized  how  carefully 
screened  these  young  officers  are  to  get 
to  Athens  in  the  first  place — their  apti- 
tude tests  show  them  ranking  within  the 
top  6  percent  of  college  seniors  nation- 
wide, 23  percent  of  them  hold  postgrad- 
uate degrees  when  they  arrive.  They 
already  are  front  runners. 


I  was  surprised  to  find  that  about  15 
percent  of  the  officers  preparing  at 
Athens  to  undertake  Supply  Corps  du- 
ties are  warrant  ofiQcers.  These  are 
head  and  shoulders  types  who  have  so 
excelled  as  enlisted  personnel  that  they, 
too.  have  qualified  through  a  very  care- 
ful, highly  selective  screening  process  for 
the  Athens  opportunity.  A  few  warrant 
officers  are  piiased  into  each  company, 
which  totals  about  30  officers.  They 
take  the  same.  26  weeks,  basic  qualifying 
course  as  the  recent  college  graduates. 
Because  they  are  exceptional  people, 
these  warrant  officers  not  only  hold  their 
own,  they  in  fact,  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  course  by  calling  upon  their  own 
practical  exiiericnces.  I  am  told  that 
regularly,  they  graduate  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  class.  And  just  3  months 
ago  a  warrant  officer,  for  the  first  time, 
stood  number  one  in  the  graduating 
class. 

During  my  visit  to  Athens  I  also  met 
many  of  the  fine  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. Community  support  for,  en- 
thusiasm for,  if  you  will,  the  local  Navy 
program  is  tremendous.  Athens  is  the 
home  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
enjoys  from  this  a  cultural  enrlclunent 
which  adds  to  its  classical  .southern  tra- 
ditions and  hospitality.  The  Navy  com- 
munity give  and  take  which  I  observed 
bespeaks  mutual  respect  and  high  re- 
gard in  the  Athens  area  for  our  Navy. 
Th.ose  fine  citizens  understand  and  back 
up  the  Nation's  need  for  a  .«-trong  Navy. 
I  le.irned.  too,  that  the  naval  officers  and 
their  wives  are  truly  members  of  the  Ath- 
ens community — active  in  local  church, 
school,  and  civic  work. 

The  Navy  Supply  Corps  School  has  an 
average  officer  student  load  of  about  450 
and  it  ha.s  a  staff  of  about  55  ofiBccrs.  90 
cnlis'ed  ix-rsonnel  and  80  civilians.  It 
receives  60  to  90  new  officer  students 
each  month.  About  6  months  later  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  these  go  right 
to  sea  and  the  remainder  go  to  fleet  sup- 
port assignments  overseas. 

I  compliment  the  Navy,  and  particu- 
larly Admiral  Semmes,  Admiral  Gold- 
berg, and  Captain  Smith  for  the  splendid 
accompli-shments  of  the  Navy  Supply 
Corps  School,  and  I  am  pleased  that  I 
had  the  privilege  to  personally  observe 
it  at  work  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
defense. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hagan  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  .  for  today,  March 

16,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre-ss  the  house,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  today  for  15  minutes; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Denn'ey,  for  10  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. March  20;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wolff*,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday. 
March  20,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  4  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.>,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  March  20,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Secretnry  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  of  August  28.  1950, 
enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish  upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  certain 
inspection  services  involving  overtime  work: 
to  t!ie  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5:JG.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  \e^- 
l-slation  to  amend  section  301  of  title  HI  of 
the  act  of  August  14,  1946.  relating  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  a  national  advisory  committee  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

537.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
19C6  Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve  Annual 
Report,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70 
Stat.  194;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Comniand,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port indicating  those  military  construction 
contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  competi- 
tive basis,  covering  the  period  July  1,  to 
December  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-568;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

539.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trciusury,  transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  adjustments  In  the 
amount  of  out.standing  silver  certificates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
B.inklng  .iiid  Currency. 

540.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  A.«sistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stf.t. 
584  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  results  of  studies 
on  the  feasibility  of  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  that  portion  of  the  drainage  areas 
of  the  Salt  Fork  and  Prairie  Dog  Town  Pork 
of  the  Red  River  lying  in  the  State  of  Texas 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  water  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  the  pro\lsions  of 
73  .Stat.  383;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

542  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  January  31,  1967.  pursuant  to 
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the  provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952, 
by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  third  preference  atid 
,t;lxth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204id)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
costs  In  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veter.uis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTaus. 

545.  A  letter  from  tl;e  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  charges  for 
certain  forms  and  services;  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  fiscal  year  19G6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   the   District   of   Columbia. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1310  of  the  Supplementiil  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1952,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  F^st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinR  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H,R.  2536.  A  bill  to  termi- 
nate the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
132).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  7326.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
griims  and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.  R.  7327.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  im- 
prove criminal  procedures  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  7328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing 
for  low-Income  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAREY : 

H.R.  7329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election    of    the    Governor    of    the    Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purpc-^es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN; 

H.R.  7331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 


and  for  other  purposes:   to  the   Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.R.  7332.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax   credit   for   a   part    of   the   cost   of   con- 
structing   or    otherwise    providing    facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  %".th- 
in  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  7333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
B,  Mr,  GRAY: 
H,R.7334,   A    bill    to    control    unfair    trade 
pr.icticcs  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  sucii  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H-R.  7335.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  oil.  gas,  and  other  hydrocarbon  substimces. 
and  all  rights  in  connect. on  therewith  and 
pertuining  thereto,  to  certain  homestead 
p.'itcntees  who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of 
Evich  property  and  right.s;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7336.  A  bill  to  reclassify  cert., in  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  conimemor.ition 
of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennial;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
labor  certification  requirements  shall  not 
apply  to  immigrants  entitled  to  a  preference 
under  section  203iai»6i.  relating  to  certain 
immigr.'.nts  capable  of  performing  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor  not  of  a  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal nature;  to  the  Conunittee  on"  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  7339.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
In.'tltute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  7340,  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  7341.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  IRWIN; 
H,R,  7342,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  certain  retired  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  who  were  retired  for  phys- 
ical disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Arnied 
Services. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  7343,  A  bill  to  amend  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  established  pursuant  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  priority  participation  by  persons  in- 
ducted or  recalled  into  active  duty  with  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R,  7344,  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  7345.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  in  Montana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7346.  A  bill  to  establish  a  basic  work- 
week of  35  hours  for  Government  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H,R  7347.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 


provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
tlie  supervisory  committee,  and  mem'oers  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit  un- 
ions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   RODINO: 
H,R,  7348,  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levyiiig  income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
Slate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R,  7349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inscrip- 
tion  In   the   courtroom   in   the  U.S.   Supreme 
Court   Building   of   the   phrase   "In   God  We 
Trust":  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R,  7350.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carryover 
of    net    oper.iting   losses    of    certain    railroad 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  end 
Means, 

By  Mr,  BINGHAM: 
H,R,  7351,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
S:ates  Cede,  to  provide  for  better  cjutrol  of 
tlie  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7352.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7353,  A  "bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness. 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  foi  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  7354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soci..l 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefitE  fur 
additional  categories  of  individuals,  to  pro- 
vide health  Instirance  to  the  disabled,  to  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  program  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  to  revise  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  the  aged,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  W'ays  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  BRQ-iTIILL  of  Virginia: 
H,R,  7355,  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retirement 
benefits  for  officers  and  m.embers  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  re- 
tired for  permanent  total  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

H.R,  7356,  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  stirvivor  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr,  BUTTON: 
H,R.  7357,  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low  income  families  by  pro- 
viding Federal  guarantees  for  certain  obli- 
gations issued  by  local  housing  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

H.R,  7358,  A  bill  to  amend  section  115  cf 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  relating  to  rehabili- 
tation grants  for  individuals  and  families, 
and  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  residential 
properties,  acquired  by  localities  as  the  re- 
sult of  code  enforcement  activities  or  other- 
Wise,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  low- 
er moderate-income  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HR.  7359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.-.! 
revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion up  to  $100  for  political  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7360.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HR.  7361.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  7362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  properties 
Within  the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
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In  Yorktown.  Va  ,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr    EILBERG: 

H.R.  7363  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7364.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b>  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3  I  of  the  National  Labor  Rel.itloiis 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor, 

H  R  7365  A  hill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Immi^ation  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FINDLEY: 

H.R.  7366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tix  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  lilgher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenxie  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  iiuiudlng  certain  travel;  to 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 

By   Mr.   FULTON  of   Pennsylvania- 

H.R.  7368  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revonue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  lax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  73C9  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  paper  industries  niachinery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  7370    A  bill  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  7371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  permit  a 
reduction  In  institution  contribntiorLs  to  stu- 
dent loan  funds  on  account  of  expenditures 
In  administering  the  progrsun;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  GARMATZ   (by  request)  : 

HR,  7372.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  GILBERT: 

HR.7373  A  bill  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
without  reductioii  In  annuity  and  regard- 
less of  age,  of  employees  who  have  completed 
30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ol'ice  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr   HANLEY: 

H  R  7374  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  tor  veterans  of  service 
after  J.muary  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Bv  Mr   HENDERSON: 

H.R.  7375  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  In  the  renewal 
of  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
under  section  6416  of  such  title,  and  for 
other  purpose?:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Clvl!  Service. 
By  Mr  HOWARD: 

H  R.  7376  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R,  7377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  persons 


who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  August  5,  1964,  the 
date  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the 
same  range  of  veterans'  tteneflts  heretofore 
provided  veterans  of  other  wars,  and  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  coverage  under,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provisions  of,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr  PEPPER: 

H  R  7378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  a  20-perccnt,  across-the- 
board  Increase  in  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability in.Turance  benefits  with  subsequent 
cost-of-living  Increases,  to  liberalize  the  re- 
tirement test,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
additional  categories  of  individuals,  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  to  the  disabled,  to 
improve  the  health  Insurance  benefits  pro- 
gram, to  as;iist  the  States  in  establishing 
more  adequate  general  assi.=itance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposcr;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 

H  R.  7379.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purfioses;  to  the  Committee  oil  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

ILR.  7380  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  7381  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  actjulsition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Iiaterlor  and  Insular  Affairs, 

H  R.  7382.  A  bill  to  establish  a  n.ttionwlde 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commitieo  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR 

HR.7383    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of   obscene   mail   matter:    to   the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Bv  Mr  TAFT: 

H  R  7384  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
rules  dealing  with  Interrogation  which  will 
fully  protect  the  rights  and  interest  of  society 
and  the  crimina'ly  accased:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas     (by    re- 
nuest )  : 

H.R.  7385.  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  status  of  an  executive 
dep.irtment  of  the  Government  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.7386  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Cods  to  permit  veterans  to 
determine  how  certain  drugs  and  medicines 
will  be  siiijpUed  to  them;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affair,?. 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT: 

H  R.  7387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revetiue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  lo  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WHALLEY : 

H  R.  7388.  A  bill  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  ciise  of  certtiin  real  prop- 
erty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  7389    A  bill   to  amend  section  535  of 
the    Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   in- 
cre.ise    the   accumulated   earnings   credit;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R  7390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trillcation  Act  of  1936,  <Ui  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  rural  electrification  loan  accotint,  to 
provide  for  an  Insured  loan  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   HERLONG: 

H  R  7391  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
tilhcation  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  rural  electrification  loan  account, 
to  provide  for  an  insured  loan  program,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  7392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  rural  electrification  loan  account,  to 
provide  for  an  Insured  loan  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  7393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trllicatlon  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  rural  electrification  loan  account,  to 
provide  for  an  Insured  loan  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   BRASCO: 
H.R.  7394.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion, or  manufacture  for  introduction,  into 
Interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H  R.  7395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR.7396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehaliilitation    Act    to    eliminate    economic 
need   as   an   eligibility   requirement   for   any 
vocational  rehabilitation  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  7397.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on   certain   matter  for   blind   and   other 
handicapped  persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  7398.  A   bill   relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  7399.  A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  .^ct,  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  7400.  A  bill  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
No.   14  on  the  Arkans.as  River  as  the  W.  D. 
Mayo   lock   and   dam:    to  the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.R.  7401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Co!i- 
trol  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Commilttc  on  Bank- 
ing and  CiuToncy. 

Bv    Mr.    FINDLEY': 
H.R.  7402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State    agreements,     to    provide     for 
coverage  for  hospital  instirance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  emplov- 
ees  whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  In.surance  system  established  by  sucti 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  I'nd  Mean- 
By   Mr     GIBBONS: 
H.R.  7403.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  (•'. 
Federal     assistance     to     elementary    schools 
throughout   the   Nation    to   Improve    educa- 
tional   opportunities   through   provision    fir 
the  services  of  highly  skilled  personnel  and 
to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  training  of  such  element:iry  school 
personnel  in  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  educational  purpose.-; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   GURNEY: 
H.R.  7404.  A   bill   to   establish   a   Nation..! 
Commission  on  Public  Management:  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  7405.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tions presently  Imposed  on  the  benefit  rights 
of  an  adopted  child  In  cases  where  the  adop- 
tion occurs  after  the  Insured  Individual  is 
entitled   to  old-age   or  disability   Insurance 


bercflts;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  7406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing cf  subsistence  and  quarters  or  per  diem 
alK'v.ance  to  employees  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers engaged  in  floating  plant  operations: 
ij  tlic  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.-Service. 

L  R   7407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing I  f  limited  pre'erence  in  employment  as 
ofB'-^rs    or    seamen    aboard    vessels    of    the 
United  States  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as    C'tlicers    and    seamen    aboard    merchant 
veftfls   of   the   United   States  riuring   World 
War    II    and    the    Korean    convict:     to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C.vil  Service. 
By   Mr.    POOL: 
K.n.7408.  A  b'.Il  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Stflte  Code,  to  improve  the  contracting  avi- 
thority   of   the   Postmaster   General   to   con- 
tract   for    the    transportation    of    mail,    and 
for   other    purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  iuid  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   RANDALL: 
H  R.  7409.  A  bill  to  amend   tit^e  38  of  »he 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increise  the 
rate?  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterars 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  addltlona  re- 
adjuoiment  asisista.nce  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31.    1955.   and   for  other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aifairs. 
By   Mr,    SPRINGER: 
H.H.  7410.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is-suance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemor.ation 
of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennlal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.    TUNNEY: 
H.n.7411.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  7412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  ITnited 
StaUs  Code,  to  improve  the  contracting  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  mail,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on  Post  Office 
and  Civa  Scrvic-. 

By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
H.R.  7413.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  st.-mp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennlal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  7414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in   commemora- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennlal;   to  the 
CoiiKnittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY  (by  request  i  : 
H.R.  7415.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion,   transfer,    conveyance,    lease,    and    im- 
provement of.  and  construction  on,  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  as  sites  for  governments 
of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr,  LENNON: 
HP..  7416.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  Lumberton,  N.C.,  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN"  i  by  request )  : 
H.R.  7417.  A  bill   to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Olilo : 
HR.7418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  A'?ans. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

United   States   Code   so   as   to   provide   that 

mon.hly    social    security    benefit    payments 

shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 


pose of  determining  ellfjibi'.l'j:  for  a  pension 
under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    DICKINSON: 
H.R.  7420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  ma:l  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  7121.  .\  bill  to  autliorize  Improvement 
of  Pcrdido  Pass  Cha'inel,  Ala  ,  In  t!ie  inter- 
e.  t  of  navigation  and  allied  purposes:  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R  7422.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  im- 
pro\e  criminal  procedttres  In  the  District  of 
Colniubia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

By  :.Ir,  BARING: 
H  J.  Res.  442.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
i-.mendm-^nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State;-  rel.itive  to  equal  rights  for  men   and 
women;  to  the  Connnitlee  on  the  Judiciarv, 
By  Mr   DEVINE: 
II  J-  Res,  443.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitu'aon  of  tl.e  United 
States  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court    to   declare    any    pro\ision    of    law    un- 
cor.siitutional;  to  tlie  Coniniittee  on  the  Jvi- 
diclary. 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
nmei.dment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  right*  for  men  and 
wonier.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv, 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.J  lies.  445.  Joir.t  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  rcl.ative  to  equal  risrhts  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ey  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.J,  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  au'vhorize 
the  Pre.<;idrnt  to   proclaim   the  7-dav  period 
Augua   13-19,  1967,  as  Willinc  Water  Week; 
to  tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
ByMr.  COLMER: 
H.  C:,n.  Res.  287    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia:   to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
f  all's. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Re.T.  iJC'.j.  Resolution        establisliing        a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nation?; 
to  the  Comniittoe  en  Rules. 
By  M:-.  HOSMER  : 
H  Res  396.  Resolution    creating    a     Select 
Committee   on    Standards   and   Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  POLLOCK: 
H.  Res.  397.  Resolution    to    provide    allow- 
ances b.Tsed  on  living  costs  and  conditions  of 
enviroi.ment    for    employees    In    the    district 
offices   of   Members   of  tiie  House   cf   Repre- 
sentatives   and    the    Resident    Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  whose  districts  are  situated 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Koute  Administration. 


Inticn  necessary  to  the  creation  and  estab- 
lishment of  certain  subimpoundmeuts  aUja- 
ccul  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  reservoirs 
located  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  prcscnteci  and  referred  as  follows: 

68.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
the  construction  and  paving  of  highways. 
and  relating  to  the  name  of  the  halibut;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stvite  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  returning  to  the  various 
States  a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  col- 
lected from  the  States:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

70.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  a  study  of 
the  marketing  of  meat  by  chain  food  stores 
to  determine  whether  there  is  collusion  In 
fixing  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

71.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  legls- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR  7423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
Andrianopoulos;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEKL\S; 
H.R.  7424.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Dlmi'^rios 
Kyriacopoulos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dic!   ry. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  7425.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Norma 
Delores  Fitter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Ey  Mr.  EROYHILL  of  Virginia   (by  re- 
quest )  : 
H.R  7426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
X.  Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  CAREY: 
K.R.7;27.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Koiome'.rout^ls;    to    the    Committee    ou    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  7423.  A    bill    for    tlie    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gloria  Monica  Mendes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
K  R.  7423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F. 
Leahy:  to  tlie  Comn-::ttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.   CONYERS: 
HR.7430.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Khlder 
Ellas  Ycusif;  to  the  Coinmittee  on  the  Judi- 
c.ary. 

Ey  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HR.7431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Barney 
Elrod   Construction   Co..  Inc.;   to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR.7432.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  William 
Tsarouchis:   to  the  Committee  on  fie  Judi- 
Ci:a-y. 

By  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  7433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogoniometer  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School. 
Portland.  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me:ins. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R,  7434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  E. 
E:^rger;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNtKI: 
H.R.  7435.   A    bill   for    the   relief    of    Marv 
Sagriotou;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  7436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veronica 
Canos;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Casumpang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Ey  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R,  7438.  A  bill  fo-  the  relief  of  Ciry  M. 
Ogawa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
H.R.  7439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kopani-;  to  the  Cainmlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  7440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Theodore  Leon  Msrcer.  deceased;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H,R.7441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bofantino;    to  the   Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  7442.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Luisita 
Bonoan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  7443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vu-gillo  A. 
Arango,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H  R.  7444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Ray  S.  Molen.  U.S.  Air  Force;    to  the  Com- 
p.lttee  on  the  Judlclaxy. 

By  Mr    BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  7445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moktar 
Kourda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Tm  HSDAY,  Mahcm  1(),  11M)7 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  John  R.  Esaias.  Jr.,  minister. 
Oxon  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Oxon  Hill, 
Md.,  offered   the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
set  us  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  of 
a  changing  social  order  Give  us  the 
courage  and  ability  to  set  our  own  house 
in  order. 

Our  Nation  has  grown  proud  of  its 
affluence.  We  boast  of  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  productivity.  Help  us 
to  see  the  perils  of  prosperity.  "Ad- 
versity ha  slain  its  thousands,  but 
prcsperity  has  slain  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands. '  Realizing  this  may  we  look  out 
with  compa.ssion  upon  the  hungry  and 
needy  nations  of  the  world  and  shai'e 
with  ihem  our  abundance  to  save  our 
own  souls.  We  see  ourselves  as  Dives  in 
our  Lord's  parable  and  the  needy  na- 
tions as  Lazaru.s.  We  sense  the  great 
gulf  between  us.  May  Thy  divine  prov- 
idence enable  us  to  bridge  this  gulf  by 
a  areat  outpouring  of  our  resources  that 
will  make  all  our  previous  efforts  pale 
into  insi'uiificancc. 

Let  Thy  judgment  fall  on  those  who 
do  as  the  prophet  of  old  said.  "Make  evil 
their  L'ood  and  !;ood  their  evil."  May 
Jesus  Christ  come  to  cleanse  the  temple 
of  our  minds  of  their  evil  motives.  We 
see.  to  repent  of  our  misdoings  and  be 
reconciled  to  Thy  eternal  goodness  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  15.  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  be  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc, 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 


ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  Is  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


TRIBUTE  TO   REAR  ADM.   HOWARD 
A.  YEAGER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A. 
Yeager,  commandant  of  the  9th  Naval 
District. 

Admiral  Ycaper  was  born  and  reared 
in  my  iiome  State  of  Kansas,  and  was  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  He  had  an 
outstanding  military  career  and  a  record 
that  brought  him  national  and  inter- 
national acclaim. 

Admiral  Yeaeer,  a  veteran  of  44  years 
with  the  Navy,  gave  the  signal  which 
launched  the  invasion  of  France  on  D- 
day.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Nevada  at  the  time. 

Reco.unized  as  one  of  the  Navy's  top 
experts  in  amphibious  operations,  he 
held  three  major  commands  in  that  field. 
The  most  recent  was  as  commander  of 
amphibious  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Yeager  was  commander  of  a 
destroyer  squadron  which  bombarded 
Wonsan.  North  Korea,  during  hostilities 
there  and  also  was  responsible  for  land- 
ing American  Marines  on  the  shores  of 
Lebanon  in  July  1958. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  just 
cj:npleling  Ills  assignment  as  comman- 
dant of  the  9th  Naval  District,  the  Na- 
tion's largest,  and  was  to  have  retired  on 
April  1  and  become  assistant  to  Joseph 
Wright,  president  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

It  was  only  a  week  ago  that  Illinois 
Gov.  Otto  Kemer  proclaimed  March  31 
as  Admiral  Yeager  Day  and  made  him  an 
lionorary  citizen  of  Illinois.  Political, 
civic,  business,  and  religious  leaders  of 
the  Chicago  area  had  planned  a  farewell 
tribute  to  the  career  officer  on  his  re- 
tirement. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Jean, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bailey  of 
Salina,  Kans.  Roy  Bailey  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Salina  Journal.  His 
stepmother.  Mrs.  Mabel  Yearei'.  lives  in 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Admiral  Yeager  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  many  friends  and  associates. 

He  will  be  buried  this  afternoon  at 
Annapolis  with  full  military  honors. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  the  Consular 
Convention.  We  heard  testimony  from 
a  numijer  of  witnesses  in  both  open  and 
executive  sessions. 

Based  on  the  testimony  taken,  I  am 


convinced  there  Is  much  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  effect  of  the  treaty  among 
both  the  opponents  and  supporters  of 
ratification. 

This  treaty  was  sought  by  Washington 
primarily  to  give  the  American  Embassy 
In  Moscow  a  better  legal  basis  for  pro- 
tecting the  large  number  of  American 
tourists  who  travel  in  Russia.  This 
treaty  would  secure  rights  for  our  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Soviet  Union  which  they  do 
not  now  have. 

Under  present  Soviet  law,  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  foreigners  alike  can  be  held 
incommunicado  for  9  months  or  more 
during  investigation  of  a  criminal  charge. 

The  Consular  Convention  contains 
major  concessions  by  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
specifies  that  U.S.  officials  will  be  noti- 
fied immediately — within  1  to  3  days — 
when  an  American  citizen  is  arrested  or 
detained  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  it  stipulates 
that  these  officials  will  have  rights  of 
visitation  without  delay — within  2  to  4 
days — and  on  a  continuing  'oasis  there- 
after. 

Ever-increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  num- 
ber which  encounters  difficulties  rise  pro- 
portionately. Between  1962  and  1966. 
the  number  of  Americans  t'^aveling  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  rose  by  50  percent  to  18,000. 
while  the  number  of  Soviet  travelers  re- 
mained static,  about  900  per  year. 

Since  the  convention  was  signed  in 
1964,  more  than  20  arrests  or  detentions 
of  American  citizens  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
come  to  our  attention.  In  none  of  these 
cases  have  we  been  notified  of  the  inci- 
dent or  allowed  to  visit  the  American 
within  a  reasonable  period  and  certainly 
not  within  the  time  limits  specified  in 
this  treaty. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  constitutional 
system  and  democratic  society  auto- 
matically provide  Soviet  travelers  here 
with  protections  similar  to  those  our 
travelers  would  obtain  from  the  con- 
vention. 

Without  the  protection  of  such  an 
agreement,  Americans  have  frequently 
been  Isolated  in  Soviet  prisons  for  lonu 
periods  and  kept  from  contact  with 
American  Embassy  consular  officers. 

No  formal  proposals  or  plans  are  pend- 
ing for  the  opening  of  separate  con- 
sular offices  of  either  country  in  the 
other.  If  at  a  later  date  it  is  decided  to 
be  appropriate  to  open  one  outside  the 
respective  capitals,  it  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  negotiation  on  a  strict 
quid  pro  quo  basis.  Such  an  office 
would  probably  involve  10  to  15  Amer- 
icans in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  So- 
viets permitted  to  send  the  same  number 
here. 

In  accordance  with  Secretary  Rusks 
statement  before  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  we  would  plan  to  consult 
that  body  and  the  State  and  local  of- 
ficials of  the  community  to  be  affected, 
before  concluding  such  an  agreement. 

Although,  as  noted,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  reciprocal,  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  society  is  a  closed  one  while 
the  United  States  is  open,  and  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  citizens  needing  service 
and  protection  when  traveling  In  the  So- 
viet Union  far  outnumber  Soviet  citizens 
with  like  needs  in  the  United  States,  in- 
dicate that  the  balance  of  advantage 
would  be  on  our  side. 
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The  opening  of  one  Soviet  consulate  in 
the  United  States  would  not  materially 
affect  our  internal  security.  The  ntun- 
ber  of  Soviet  citizens  now  enjoying  im- 
munity, 452,  would  be  increased  by  only 
ten  or  fifteen  persons.  We  have  the 
right  under  the  treaty  to  screen  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  office  before  agreeing 
to  their  assignment. 

We  are  also  authorized  by  the  treaty 
to  prevent  them  from  travelling  to  sen- 
sitive areas  in  the  coimtry  and  to  expel 
them  if  they  prove  to  be  undesirable. 
We  could  close  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the 
United  States  whenever  we  wished,  and 
we  could  cancel  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion on  6  months'  notice.  Both  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark  and  FBI 
Director  Hoover  have  stated  that  10  to 
15  additional  Soviet  officials  in  this  coun- 
tiy  would  not  place  an  undue  burden  on 
their  organizations. 

I  believe  that  ratification  of  the  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  and,  on 
balance,  more  valuable  to  the  United 
States  than  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
convention  is  part  of  our  balanced  strat- 
egy for  peace  aimed  at  limiting  the  areas 
of  disagreement  in  our  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  while  we  are  resisting  Commu- 
nist aggression   wherever  it  occurs. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  shall 
vote  for  ratification. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together  with 
a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at 
Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D.,  88th 
Cong.,  second  sess.). 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  convention. 


MARCH  16 — SAD  ANNIVERSARY 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS— XL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  a  human  rights  anniversary  of 
sorts.  Although  it  is  hardly  an  occasion 
for  celebration  in  this  Chamber.  For  on 
June  16,  1949,  President  Truman  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent — 
the  Convention  on  Genocide.  Seventeen 
years  and  9  months  ago  today  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wrote  in  sub- 
mitting this  convention: 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  progress  to  peoples  less 
favored  than  we  have  been. 

There  is  no  need  here  for  a  lengthy 
narrative  on  w'hy  the  Senate  has  failed 
to  act.  Let  it  simply  be  noted  that  for 
213  months  the  Senate  has  had  other 
treaties  to  consider,  treaties  on  shrimp, 
tuna,  halibut,  driver's  licenses,  automo- 
biles, commercial  samples,  and  yet  the 
Senate  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  few 
hours  of  debate  to  set  aside  for  a  con- 
vention—already ratified  by  70  other 
nations— protecting  the  most  cherished 
and  most  fimdamental  hiunan  right- 
the  right  to  live. 


Human  rights  are  not  something  new 
in  the  U.S.  diplomatic  history. 

The  United  States  did  not  fail  to  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  oppressed  religious 
minorities  in  Morocco  in  1863.  The  U.S. 
responded  to  similar  oppression  in  Ro- 
mania in  1872  and  in  Poland  in   1919. 

Who  can  deny  the  strong  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  of  President  Taft, 
in  1911,  when  he  abrogated  a  trade  treaty 
with  czarist  Russia  because  of  that  re- 
gime's persecution  of  Russian  Jews? 

Every  American  can  recall  vividly  the 
dedication  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  as  that  great 
president  fought  with  his  every  resource 
for  a  just  peace  our  national  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  for  all  men  has 
been  emphasized  by  American  presi- 
dents and  backed  up  by  the  American 
people. 

The  Senate  should  no  longer  turn 
America's  back  on  this  proud  tradition 
of  deep  and  active  commitment,  to  uni- 
versal htmian  rights.  This  Senate  must 
reaffirm  that  tradition  by  ratifying  the 
convention  on  genocide,  now. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  growing  importance  of 
consum.er  affairs,  a  biweekly  newsletter 
was  recently  started  to  report  on  devel- 
opments in  consumer  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  portion  of  .he  newsletter's 
coverage  on  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
and  an  article  on  the  prospects  for  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  U.S.  Consumer] 

Battle   Looms   in    Senate   Over   Truth   in 

Lending 

(By  Arthur  E    Rowse) 

March    22.    1967. 

Dear  Consumer:  At  long  last,  the  ''Trutti- 
iyi-Lendmg"  Bill  has  a  good  chance  of  pas- 
sage after  being  piloted  unsuccessfully  for 
many  years  by  Paul  Douglas.  The  Improved 
prospects  are  due  chleHy  to  the  President's 
strong  support  for  disclosure  of  the  annual 
interest  rat«  to  borrowers— a  point  missing 
from  his  Message  last  year — and  changed 
lineups  on  several  key  committees  handling 
the  bill.  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) 
whose  bill  the  President  endorsed,  has  an- 
nounced hearings  will  begin  April  13. 

Washington. — Should  firms  that  lend 
money  be  compelled  by  Federal  law  to  re- 
veal the  true  interest  rate  to  borrowers? 

For  many  years,  a  "Truth-in-Lending"  Bill 
that  would  require  this  was  championed  in 
the  Senate  by  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-IIl.)  but 
It  never  got  out  of  committee. 

This  year.  Ironically  now  that  Douglas  is 
no  longer  in  the  Senate,  prospects  for  pas- 
sage have  never  been  better.  Both  friends 
and  foes  of  the  measure  are  agreed  that  this 
may  he  the  year  of  decision. 

The  principal  of  full  disclosure  of  terms 
in  all  types  of  loans  has  been  steadily  gain- 
ing attention— and  support— in  manyplaces. 
A  number  of  states  are  considering  a  "Truth- 
In-Lending"  Law  like  the  one  passed  in 
Massachusetts,  the  first  state  to  adopt  one. 
l.ist  year.  And  the  Pentagon  has  ordered  all 
firms  lending  money  to  military  servicemen 
to  disclose  the  true  annual  interest  rate. 

But  progress  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been 
blocked  by  a  preponderance  of  opponents 
.-it  the  committee  level,  the  failure  of  the 
\Vhit«  House  to  push  previous  versions  of  the 


bill  seriously  and  Douglas'  unwillingness  to 
change  any  of  the  wording  to  suit  critics. 

Assignment  of  the  bill  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  headed  by 
Proxmire  does  not  automatically  assure  a 
favorable  report,  because  four  of  the  nine 
members  are  clearly  opposed,  and  two  are 
undecided.  But  prospects  are  better  than 
before. 

Firm  opponents  on  the  Subcommittee  are 
John  Sparkman  (D-Ala  ).  Edward  V.  Long 
(D-Mo),  Wallace  Bennett  (R-Ut.ahi  and 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  iR-Iowa».  Listed  as 
favorable,  besides  Proxmire.  are  Gale  McGee 
(D-Wyo  )  and  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.i. 
The  two  considered  on  the  fence  are  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  iD-Mainei  and  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre  (D-N.H  ).  Pressure  on  these  two 
Senators  is  building  up  steadily. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  set  five  days  of 
hearings  to  begin  April  13.  If  the  legislation 
gets  by  the  Subcommittee,  it  will  go  to  the 
parent  Senate  Banking  Committee.  The  full 
Committee  is  headed  by  Sparkman.  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Bill,  but  the  Committee  is 
expected  to  vote  favorably. 

Chances  for  passage  were  greatly  Improved 
by  the  President's  strong  endorsement  of 
the  bill  in  his  recent  Consumer  Message 
This  was  the  first  time  a  "Truth-in-Lending' 
bill  was  specifically  approved  by  the  While 
House. 

Proxmire  also  improved  prospects  by  chang- 
ing some  wording  to  allow  lenders  to  state 
"approximate"  annual  rates.  Retail  mer- 
chants say  it  Is  impractical  to  determine 
exact  interest  rates  for  installment  accounts 
because  the  rate  depends  on  the  date  of 
payment. 

The  Proxmire  bill  would  make  it  possible, 
for  example,  for  a  retailer  to  state  thai  his 
approximate  annual  credit  charge  is  18  per 
cent  where  the  monthly  charge  is  1 ;  ^  per 
cent. 

But  now  that  the  bill  has  been  changed 
to  allow  this,  some  ret.ail  executives  are  still 
having  second  thoughts.  J.  G.  Michaux, 
Washington  representative  for  the  Federated 
Department  Stores,  recently  told  a  business 
conference  here  that  there  would  be  numer- 
ous cases  where  such  a  formula  "would  make 
retailers  give  the  customer  Information  which 
is  neither  clear  nor  honest." 

If  his  viewjxjint  is  any  Indication  of  the 
industry's  position,  opposition  to  the  bill  will 
continue  to  come  from  retail  groups  and 
lending  institutions  doing  bu.'^iness  with 
them. 

The  Proxmire  bill  (S.  5l  would  require  the 
lender  to  disclose  two  things:  the  total  cost 
of  credit  in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  total 
cost  expressed  in  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
It  would  not  set  a  ceiling  on  rat^s. 

The  purpose,  according  to  Proxmire.  is  to 
"give  the  American  consumer  a  simple  yard- 
stick to  compare  alternative  sources  of  cred- 
it. It  will  permit  him  to  shop  effectively 
for  the  best  credit  buy  ...  it  will  discourage 
lenders  from  charging  truly  exorbitant  rates 
and  it  will  strengthen  competition  in  the 
credit  industry." 

He  cited  the  numerous  ways  of  stating  cred- 
it charges  and  said  that  few  people  know 
the  rate  they  are  paying.  He  referred  to  a 
study  of  800  families  which  showed  that  their 
average  estimate  of  the  interest  rates  they 
were  paying  was  8.3  per  cent,  compared  to  an 
actual  rate  of  23.2  per  cent. 

For  a  handy  booklet  showing  a  simple  way 
of  figuring  approximate  annual  interest  rates, 
write  for  "Credit:  Master  or  Servant,"  en- 
closing 25  cents,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  thanlc  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


GOOD  WISHES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  EVE  OF  HIS  MEETING  IN 
GUAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  weekend  President  John- 
son will  journey  to  Guam  to  meet  with 
his  top  military  and  civilian  advisers  on 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  White  House  has  made  it  clear 
that  no  one  should  e.xpect  any  miracles 
to  result  from  this  meeting,  no  sensa- 
tional developments,  and  no  quick  set- 
tlements. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  can 
count  upon  the  prayers  and  understand- 
ing of  our  people.  They  know  that  there 
is  no  easy  answer  quick  solution  to  end 
this  war. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  the  President 
can  leave  for  Guam  with  the  assurance 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  sup- 
port him  in  his  consistent  attempts  to 
secm-e  an  honorable  peace,  and  to  fulfill 
America's  commitment  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  In  wishing 
President  Johnson  Godspeed  and  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  that  hopefully  will  find 
new  ways  to  convince  Hanoi  to  move 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

TRIBUTE     TO     SENATOR     RUSSELL 
LONG— SENATE  MAJORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  "as  plain  as  an  old  shoe"  is  the 
way  Richard  Starnes,  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  describes  our  able  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long!  in  an  article  which  was  published 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News. 

"The  article,  which  Is  entitled  "Saga 
of  the  Son  of  Kingfish,"  favors  the  reader 
with  a  brief  glimpse  of  "one  of  the  two 
score  or  so  men  in  power-conscious 
Washington  who  really  count,"  a  man 
of  candor,  who  idealizes  his  father,  a 
Senator  before  him. 

Millions  of  Americans  knew  about 
Huey  P.  Long,  but  many  more  millions 
have  heard  and  will  continue  to  hear 
of  the  son  who  daily  cherishes  his 
father's  memory.  Senator  Russell 
Long's  place  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
service  of  his  State  looms  large  with 
promise,  and  we,  who  are  his  colleagues, 
know  that  he  has  the  ability  to  fulfill 
that  promise. 

Good  natured,  voluble,  candid  to  a 
refreshing  degree — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  admirable  traits  of  the  man  whose 
father  and  mother  were  Senators,  whose 
uncles  and  cousins  have  been  Governors 


and  Congressmen,  and  whose  name  will 
forever  be  a  legend  in  the  Creole  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  on  Wednesday,  March 
15.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No     White     House     Gleam     in     Senator's 

Eyes — Saga  of  the  Son  or  Kingfish 

(By  Richard  St.irnes) 

With  a  little  polishing,  the  saga  of  Rus- 
.'^ell,  .son  of  Kingfish,  would  make  a  sure-fire 
widescreen  epic,  replete  with  melodrama, 
fierce  filial  loyalty,  history,  and.  Just  pos- 
sibly, an  authentic  view  of  one  of  the  two- 
score  or  so  men  In  power-conscious  Wash- 
ington who  really  count  when  there  is  de- 
cision making  to  be  done. 

Russell  is  Sen,  Russell  Long  (D.,  La).  He 
is  Senate  Majority  Whip,  chairman  of  the 
Powerful  Finance  Committee,  and  he  Is  as 
plain  as  an  old  shoe  with  steel-reinforced 
toes  Kingfish  was  his  father,  Huey  P.  Long, 
late  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  was  shot 
dead  in  the  State  House  at  Baton  Rouge 
before  his  philosophy  of  every  man  a  King 
could  do  much  more  than  send  a  cold  breath 
of  terror  thru  the  country's  financial 
community. 

As  the  script  unfolds  the  audience  quickly 
becomes  aware  that  the  life  and  death  of  his 
fiither  are  the  moat  Unportant  facts  in  Rus- 
sell L/ong's  life. 

"I  idolize  my  father,"  he  tells  a  visitor  in 
the  hidden  office  on  the  gallery  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  tenancy  of  which  is  one  of  the 
prizes  that  go  with  being  the  Majority  Whip. 
The  tense  Is  important:  It's  "idolize,"  not 
"idolized." 

"The  view  people  got  of  him  was  not  an 
accurate  one,  '  Sen.  Long  says.  "It  wsis 
created  by  the  newspapers  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  believed  it." 

Many  of  Huey  Long's  contemporaries 
probably  would  have  characterized  him  as  a 
thundering,  wild-eyed,  demagogic,  red-dirt 
populist,  whose  schemes  to  share  the  wealth 
were  terminated  before  they  could  do  any 
harm.  He  looks  enough  like  his  father  to 
be  the  Kingfish  himself,  but  his  customary 
style  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

"Put  him  down  as  smart,  good-natured, 
voluble,  able,  ruthless,  sentimental  about  his 
father — and  nothing  else — and  case-hard- 
ened," one  experienced  Long  watcher  said. 
"He  Is  not  the  most  popular  man  In  the 
Senate,  but  he  Is  respected.  His  hide  Is  a 
foot  thick  when  he's  In  a  fight.  Reporters 
get  along  with  him,  principally  because  he  is 
candid  to  a  refreshing  degree." 

As  an  example  of  both  his  candor  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  disarming  lack  of 
guile,  Sen,  Long  recently  told  a  wayfaring 
journalist  a  tidbit  of  news  that  would  have 
cau.-sed  some  con.siderable  fluttering  In  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  dovecote.  He  tliought 
about  the  revelation  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added;  "But  I  hope  you  won't  put  me  on 
the  spot  on  that.  Unless,  of  course,  you 
have  to." 

"I'm  not  running  for  President,"  Sen. 
Long  says,  looking  chlpmunk-Joweled  and 
pen.slve,  "I  know  a  lot  of  men  who  are  bet- 
ter qu.aiifled.  And  so  far  as  being  Vice  Pres- 
ident, there  isn't  really  very  much  a  Vice 
President  can  do.  It  may  sound  egotistical, 
but  I  think  I  can  be  a  good  Senator  and  a 
good  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  if  I  can  make  a  genuine  contribution  in 
tho-se  places,  I  will  be  satisfied," 

"Russell  is  a  sincere  and  honorable  man," 
one  of  Sen.  Long's  oldest  friends  said  at  that. 
"And  I'm  sure  he  thinks  he  means  it.  right 
now.  But  don't  forget  that  the  thing  that 
makes  him  go  is  the  conviction  that  his 
father  was,  first,  libeled  by  a  whole  genera- 


tion of  Amertcans,  and  then  martyred.  And 
bear  In  mind  that  on  the  day  Huey  was  shot, 
Sept.  8,  1935,  his  book,  'My  First  Days  in  the 
White  House'  had  just  reached  the  copyright 
office  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Every- 
thing Russell  has  done  with  his  life  has  been 
conditioned  on  the  deep  affection  and  re- 
spect he  felt  for  his  father,  and  his  deeply 
felt  need  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory." 

Even  more  influence  attaches  to  Sen. 
Long's  poet  as  Finance  Committee  Chair- 
man. Tax  and  Social  Security  legislation,  to 
name  two  of  the  Comnutlee's  key  concerns, 
touch  the  life  of  every  American,  and  no- 
table on  its  agenda  now  Is  the  6  per  cent  in- 
come surtax  which  the  Administration  plans 
to  ask   Congress  to  enact. 

Sen.  Long  is  cautious  on  the  prospect  for 
the  surtax:  "I  was  talking  to  a  man  at  lunch 
about  it  not  long  ago — a  very  influential 
publisher.  He  said  he  thouglit  everyone 
should  be  wilUng  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
higher  taxes  when  you  consider  the  sacri- 
fices our  men  in  Vietnam  are  making.  I 
wasn't  looking  for  an  argument  with  him, 
but  I  did  tell  him  that  I  didn't  see  the  rele- 
vancy. You  simply  can't  equate  any 
amount  of  taxes  with  the  flesh  and  blood 
sacrifices  that  we're  asking  our  men  to  make 
In  the  war." 

Sen.  Long  on  politics:  "Well,  a  lot  can 
happen  between  now^  and  election  time.  But 
right  now.  the  President  could  be  in  a  lot  of 
trouble,  George  Wallace  says  he's  going  to 
run  on  a  third-party  ticket,  and  I  think  he 
will.  He  will  hiu't  Johnson  badly  In  the 
Deep  South.  The  civil  rights  thing  is  killing 
Johnson.  Not  only  in  the  south;  there  is 
going  to  be  more  backlash  all  over  the 
country." 

Sen.  Long  on  Congressional  Ethics:  "It 
lia.s  been  suggested  that  the  House  action 
on  Powell  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Senate 
to  take  some  sort  of  comparable  action  on 
the  Dodd  case.  But  there  la  actually  very 
little  similarity  between  the  two.  Powell 
waa  accused  by  a  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  He  was  Invited  to  testify, 
and  refused.  So  far,  Dodd  has  been  accused 
only  by  a  newspaper  rumor-monger  supplied 
with  documents  purloined  from  Dodd's  of- 
fice." 

Sen.  Long  on  Baker  case;  "This  was  a 
crinUnal  case  remember.  A  man  Is  supposed 
to  be  presumed  Innocent  until  he  is  proven 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  I  didn't 
attend  the  trial,  of  course,  but  based  on 
what  I  read  I  Just  don't  believe  the  case 
against  Baker  was  proven.  I  would  have 
voted  for  a  verdict  of  Innocent  If  I'd  been 
on  the  Jury." 

Sen.  Long  on  Uses  of  Power:  "Well,  sure, 
I've  got  lots  of  responsibilities,  but  some- 
body, say,  like  Robert  McNamara  has  10 
times  as  much  on  his  mind.  I  think  one  of 
the  tragedies  we  live  with  is  that  men  in 
positions  of  great  responsibility  simply  don't 
have  the  time  to  sit  back  and  think  their 
way  through  problems." 

When  Russell  talks  about  breaking  the 
power  of  big  money,  he  sounds  like  a  son  of 
Kingfish  ought  to  sound.  But  Huey  be- 
longed to  another  time,  almost  another  cen- 
tury. Russell  is  not  as  earthy  as  his  can- 
tankerovis  father,  and  he  has  a  profound  re- 
spect for  esUiblished  values  that  the  King- 
fish used  to  delight  In  assailing.  "Sure  I 
support  the  oil  depletion  allowance,"  Russell 
once  told  an  Interviewer.  "Oil  and  natural 
gas  are  lifeblood  to  Louisiana,  and  if  I  didn't 
support  the  depletion  allowance  I  wouldn't 
be   representing   my   state." 


WRONG  WAY  TO  PROTEST 
Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  month  I  stated 
here  in  the  Senate  my  revulsion  at  the 
spectacle  of  some  of  the  so-called  pro- 
tests being  staged  by  undisciplined 
youthful  demonstrators,    I  particularly 


deplored  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  Vice 
President  at  Stanford  University. 

I  note  similar  views  on  this  score  are 
reflected  in  an  editorial  dated  March  8 
in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register. 
I  also  concur  with  the  editor's  views  that 
self -centered  youths  in  such  demonstra- 
tions should  understand  that,  while  they 
are  free  to  hold  and  express  personal 
views,  deliberate  disobedience  and  ugly 
contempt  for  authority,  because  of  dis- 
agreement with  a  particular  area  of  na- 
tional policy,  reveal  intent  to  intimidate 
by  threat  of  riot. 

This  surely  is  the  wrong  way  to  protest 
disagreement  with  American  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wrong  Way  To  Protest 
While  this  newspaper  repeatedly  has  urged 
our  government  to  take  every  possible  means 
to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  want  it  plainly  understood 
that  we  will  offer  no  support  to  these  out- 
rageous protest  activities  carried  on  by  so- 
called  the  Vletnlk  element. 

The  word  is  out  that  the  wild-eyed  trouble- 
makers are  planning  a  nationwide  series  of 
anti-war  demonstrations  for  the  week  of 
April  8-15.  At  least  six  major  university 
campuses  have  been  targeted  for  such  activ- 
ities, some  of  which  we  understand  border 
on  the  mutinous  and  treasonable. 

It  is  said  that  plans  call  for  campus  "war- 
crimes"  tribunals  to  "convict  "  university 
officials  for  participating  in  military  research 
projects;  fund-raising  drives  to  provide  med- 
ical aid  for  North  Vietnamese  "napalm  vic- 
tims;" the  soliciting  of  pledges  to  refuse 
payment  of  taxes;  disturbances  at  military 
recruiting  stations,  and  other  "acts  of  civil 
disobedience  to  interfere  with  operations 
of  government  agencies," 

"The  demonstrations  have  been  in  the 
planning  stage  for  weeks  by  a  group  of  some 
250  leftist  student  leaders  who  met  for  four 
days  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Known  as  the 
"Students  Mobilization  Committee"  with 
headquarters  In  New  York,  the  group  care- 
fully picked  a  time  to  protest  so  as  to  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  of  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  extend  the  Selective 
Service  Act, 

Among  the  organizers  and  active  partici- 
pants in  the  movement  are  members  of  the 
Conxmunlst  Party,  the  WEB.  DuBois  Clubs, 
the  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance,  the  far-left  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  (a  militant  "Black 
Power"  civil  rights  organization). 

One  of  the  more  prominent  organizers 
was  Miss  Bettina  Aptheker,  the  Berkeley 
beatnik  who  Is  now  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  national  committee. 

If  the  beatniks  go  ahead  with  the  planned 
activities  we  urge  university  and  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  move  swiftly  to  put 
down  all  disorders.  They  have  been  ade- 
quately warned.  Those  breaking,  the  law- 
should  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  Students 
who  Joint  In  such  outrageous  actions  should 
be  expelled  forthwith  by  their  universities. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  fanatics 
who  insist  on  making  a  mockery  of  law  and 
order.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  tolerated 
far  too  long  now  in  our  country.  It  is  time 
to  get  tough. 

We  had  a  most  disgraceful  scene  recently 
at  Stanford  University  where  certain  stu- 
dents   attempted    to    mob    Vice    President 


Humphrey.  Some  of  the  demonstrators 
called  the  Vice  President  a  "war  criminal." 
Others  beat  with  their  fists  on  the  Vice 
President's  car  shouting,  "Burn,  burn,  burn." 
Only  a  cordon  of  Secret  Service  agents  and 
sheriff's  deputies  prevented  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  suffering  bodily  harm  at  the  hands 
of  the  unruly  crowd. 

There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  protest 
the  policies  of  government  in  a  free  society 
but  no  one  can  sanction  such  behavior  as 
that  displayed  by  the  rabble-rousers  at  Stan- 
ford or  planned  by  the  "Vletniks."  After  all. 
they  were  threatening  the  second-ranking 
constitutional  officer  of  the  United  States, 

Citizens  of  this  country  differ  about  many 
governmental  policies.  And  they  have  a  right 
to  express  their  differences.  They  do  not 
have  the  right  to  send  their  roughnecks, 
rowdies  and  storm  troopers  Into  the  streets, 
the  meeting  place  or  onto  the  college  cam- 
puses to  intimidate  those  with  whom  they 
do  not  agree. 


BECKLEY,  W,  va.,  HEALTH  CENTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Southern  West  Virginia 
Clinic,  located  at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  called  the  Mayo  of  the  Mountains. 
This  clinic,  newly  established,  became  a 
reality  through  local  initiative  and 
financing  from  Beckley's  three  banks, 
without  Federal  financing.  It  represents 
one  of  the  continuing  efforts  to  maintain 
Beckley  in  a  fronial  position  as  a  major 
health  center  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  scope  of  operations  at  the  clinic 
was  presented  in  a  capsuled  manner  in 
an  article  in  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail 
State  Magazine  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
on  March  12.  This  report  by  Opal  Rip- 
ley was  entitled  "Mayo  of  the  Moun- 
tains." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mayo  of  the  Mountains — Beckley's  Newest 
Health  Center  One-of-Kind  in  State 

(By  Opal  Ripley) 
Beckley's  newest  medical  facility  is  tan- 
gible proof  of  the  city's  efforts  to  continue 
as  a  major  health  center  in  the  state. 

The  recently  constructed  Southern  West 
Virginia  Clinic  not  only  is  a  beauty  asset 
to  the  area,  but  offers  the  latest  in  special- 
ized clinical  services,  according  to  James  P. 
Blnnd.  administrator. 

Situated  on  3,5  acres  of  land  owned  by 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals  Inc.  and 
leased  to  the  administrating  body  of  the 
Dr,  Thomas  Walker  Memorial  Foundation, 
owner  of  the  building,  the  clinic  is  principal 
tenant  in  the  40,000  square  foot  facility. 

Patients  from  throughout  Southern  West 
Virginia.  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
averaging  about  300  per  day,  are  requesting 
the  services  of  specialists  in  the  10  depart- 
ments. 

Housed  in  the  sprawling  two-fioor  brick 
and  redwood  structure  are  Internal  medicine, 
pediatrics,  general  surgery,  ophthalmology, 
laboratory  and  pathology,  radiology  and 
X-ray,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  urology, 
orthopedics  and  an  optical  dispensary.  Also, 
a  branch  of  the  ARH  pharmacy  is  located  in 
the  facility. 

Accommodations  Include  about  50  exami- 
nation rooms,  conference  rooms,  spacious 
waiting  lounges  and  offices.  Said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  buildings  of  its  type 
in  the  state,  the  clinics  interior  features 
Hawaiian  mahogany  and  extensive  glass 
paneling.     Color    Is   provided    through    car- 


peting of  rich  deep  shades  of  blues,  greens 
and  burgundies. 

The  $1  million  facility  employs  80  persons 
and  serves  about  25  physicians  and  other 
sf>eclallsts.  It  became  a  reality  through 
local  Initiative  and  financing  from  Beckley's 
three  banks — no  federal  funding  was  applied 
for  or  used.  Bland  said 

Founded  in  July,  1964  in  the  Beckley  ARH 
where  it  functioned  on  a  lease  basis  -until 
Jan  3  of  this  year,  the  new  clinic  is  currently 
amassing  new  permanent  records  for  bctii 
its  patients  at  the  former  location  and 
newcomers 

Bland  pointed  out  that  while  gathering 
and  recording  these  case  histories  is  time- 
consuming,  the  techniques  used  in  proc- 
essing the  data  are  the  most  modern  avail- 
able for  the  gigantic  Job  and  he  added,  these 
will  be  i>ermanent  records. 

The  entire  structure  is  equipped  with 
a  sprinkler  system  to  eliminate  fire  haz- 
ards. Also,  emergency  lighting  is  installed 
throughout  for  use  in  the  event  of  power 
failure. 

It  boasts  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  sterilizing  units  in  existence,  and 
accommodations  have  been  provided  for 
wheel-chair  patients.  These  include  prop- 
erly elevated  ramps,  elevators  and  wide 
doors,  and  Its  paved  parking  lot  provides 
space  for  about  200  vehicles. 

Currently  heading  the  Memorial  Founda- 
tion's local  unit  is  a  board  of  directors 
comprised  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Swank,  president; 
Rondey  L.  Webb,  vice  president:  James 
Leeber,  secretary;  James  W.  Word  Jr..  as- 
sistant secretary;  and  Paul  Sanna.  treasurer. 
David  Kennedy,  Beckley  lawyer.  Is  legal 
counsel  for  the  cUnlc  and  the  foundation, 

Mr,  CLARK.     Mr.  President- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  B-YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsvlvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON    REHA- 
BILITATING OUR  SLUMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
message  on  urban  and  rural  poverty,  the 
President  has  indicated  his  intent  to  con- 
vene a  high-level  meeting  of  business 
and  labor  leaders  to  explore  ways  of  es- 
tablishing large-scale  operations  to  re- 
habilitate slum  and  deteriorating  areas 
in  our  cities.  This  seems  to  me  a  sen- 
sible and  sound  way  tft  approach  this 
extremely  complex  and  difficult  area  in 
the  field  of  housing. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  find  ways  of  speed- 
ing up  rehabilitation  efforts  and  lowering 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  our  housing 
stock,  if  we  are  to  avoid  condemning 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  to 
utter  squalor  in  their  housing  conditions 
for  decades  to  come  until  enough  iiew 
housing  can  be  built  to  satisfy  ail  need.*; 

We  shall  have  to  harness  the  resources 
and  capacities  of  private  enterprise  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  has  ever  been 
tried  before  if  the  job  is  ever  to  get  done. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter. The  economics  of  rehabilitating 
slum  dwellings  for  low-income  families 
will  not  yield  to  glib  answers. 

Just  recently,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  informative  article  describ- 
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Ing  the  difficulties  that  the  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  has  had 
in  New  York  in  operating  a  rehabili- 
tation project  on  a  profitable  basis. 

As  the  organization's  director,  Roger 
Starr,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

It  simply  costs  more  money  to  keep  up 
your  property  than  you  collect  from  rents 
at  this  level  of  the  economic  system. 

Obviou.sly.  it  is  going  to  require  some 
very  careful  thought  and  efforts  from 
many  different  directions  if  we  arc  ever 
to  crack  the  economic  nut  of  slum  re- 
habilitation. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  than  the  good 
intentions  of  nonprofit  organizations — 
although  their  contribution  thus  far  has 
been  .substantial — more  than  a  little  ad- 
vice and  technical  a.^sistance  to  builders 
and  interested  industrial  corporations: 
more  than  community  involvement,  and 
more  than  a  few  credit  crumbs  .sprinkled 
on  this  particular  sea. 

The  problem  is  going  to  have  to  be 
tackled  from  many  directions.  It  is  go- 
ing to  require  a  hard  look  at  the  finan- 
cial requirements  necessary  to  make  a 
rehabilitation  program  successful.  It  is 
going  to  require  organizational  improve- 
ments on  the  part  of  both  management 
and  labor.  And  It  is  going  to  require 
understanding  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  any  program  in  this  field. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
precis  requiring  intensive  investigation  i.s 
the  extent  to  which  organizational  and 
technological  innovations  can  be  brought 
to  bear  to  help  reduce  the  costs  of  doing 
the  job. 

Ill  California,  I  understand,  some  no- 
table success  has  been  achieved  by  several 
school  districts  which  banded  together, 
decided  what  they  watited  from  their 
school  buildings,  and  then — by  offering 
the  prospect  for  a  sizable  business  con- 
tract— nsked  several  different  companies 
to  bid  for  the  job  of  designing  the  project 
in  ways  that  would  meet  the  schools'  re- 
quirements at  minimum  cost.  This  ob- 
viously triggered  significant  amounts  of 
experimentation  and  innovation  which  Is 
so  badly  needed  in  the  building  process. 
Certainly,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  explore  the  application  of  this  tech- 
nique to  the  rehabilitation  of  housing. 

Thus,  given  all  these  complexities  and 
the  many  difficult  problems  that  need  to 
be  resolved.  I  think  that  President  John- 
son took  the  right  step  in  inviting  lead- 
ers of  business  and  labor  to  sit  down  and 
see  what  can  be  done. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  response  of 
private  enterprise  will  be  equal  to  the 
scope  of  the  need  and  challenge  facing 
us. 

BETTERING  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  in 
Philadelphia  on  Monday,  March  13,  1967, 
entitled  "Warning  Vote,"  and  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  the  Consular 
Treaty,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Mar.   13.   1967) 
Warning    Vote 

The  U.S.  Senate  said  something  impor- 
Uut  last  week,  and  It  said  it  loud  and  clear 
by  a  vote  of  53-26. 

The  message  was  that  we  are  not  kidding 
In  our  intention  to  try  to  have  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  what 
Sigmund  Freud  would  have  called  "the 
dream  meaning. "  The  "dream  content"  is 
easier  to  fathom  It  involves  resumption  of 
consular  relations  between  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  on  the  planet,  broken  off 
in  1948  during  a  period  of  mutual  distrust 
and  fe.ir 

The  prcposal  to  warm  tip  the  now  chilly 
war  is  mild  enough  For  a  start,  we  would 
have  a  consulate  in  Leningrad,  and  Rus.sia 
would  have  one  in  Chicago  or  San  Francisco. 
This  would  at  lea.st  facilitate  exchanges  of 
tr:ivcl  and  trade  between  the  two  nations. 

There  have  been  head-shakings  about  this, 
most  of  them  depending  on  the  old  theory 
that  we  can  never  trust  the  Communists. 
That  is  a  sound  principle,  until  dlsproven. 
where  life  and  death  are  involved.  But  If 
there  is  ever  to  be  a  better  hope  for  the 
world  than  Armageddon,  some  try  has  to 
be  made. 

The  Senate  defeated  an  amendment  to  the 
consular  treaty  bill  offered  by  Senator  Tal- 
madge  (D-Oa.t  which  would  have  curtailed 
the  diplomatic  immunity  proposed  for  con- 
sular oflicials  and  workers.  This  involves  a 
certain  risk,  but  note  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Will  undertake  the  same  risk  .  .  .  and  the 
Rvissians  are  traditionally  much  more  afraid 
of   foreigners   than    America   ever   has   been. 

The  dimensions  of  the  vote  suggest  that 
the  consiil.ir  treaty  is  well  on  Us  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  charged  to 
to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered ; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.sslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D,  88th 
Cong.,  second  sess.K 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
matter  of  most  urgent  importance,  a 
topic  of  concern  to  the  Senate  at  this 
point  and  juncture  of  the  session,  I 
offer  my  support  for  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
listened  intently  to  the  arguments  both 
in  favor  of  ratification  to  the  convention 
and  in  opposition  to  It,  and  I  find  my 
support  for  ratification  at  considerable 


variance  with  the  stated  reasons  both 
for  support  and  opposition  advocated  by 
distinguished  Senators  on  each  side  of 
the  issue. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  iiistance.  that  the 
cause  of  promoting  better  relationships 
through  diplomatic  channels  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  served  in  the  context  of 
attempting  to  join  the  consular  con- 
vention with  other  measures  as  a  part 
of  a  package,  or  as  a  part  of  brid.ne-build- 
ing  proposals,  or  as  a  sharpening  of  the 
front  edge  of  a  detente. 

For  instance.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
significant  effect  of  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  by  the  Senate  will  be  to  alter 
the  aggressive  intent  or  the  overall  pur- 
poses of  international  communism. 

By  the  same  token.  I  feel  that  the  free 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  with  thi; 
United  States  as  their  titular  leader,  have 
but  two  alternatives  and  two  parallel 
courses  of  action  whicli  lead  to  survival. 
One  is  the  use  of  the  force  of  arms  in 
measured  amounts,  as  we  are  dmng  in 
Vietnam  in  support  of  our  effort  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sive intent  of  international  communism 
The  other  is  through  diplomatic  articula- 
tion of  expression. 

I  favor  the  use  of  mea.sured  strength  to 
defeat  Communist  aggression  wherever 
it  may  occur.  I  also  favor  the  elabora- 
tion and  extension  of  diplomatic  com- 
munication between  the  free  world  and 
the   Communist  world. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention  will  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  enhancement  of 
the  total  strength  and  the  total  effective- 
ness of  the  American  effort  by  both 
these  parallel  means  to  promote  durable, 
honorable,  and  .stable  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  Con- 
sular Convention  is  good,  but  that  this 
is  the  wrong  time,  while  we  are  locked  in 
combat  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  offer  the  proposition  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  right  time  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  impact  of  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  is  the  .surest  sign  of  our  total 
strength  and  the  surest  sign  of  our  re- 
solve to  use  both  these  weapons  which 
are  available  to  us;  namely,  the  force  of 
measured  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression, as  in  Vietnam,  and  the  elabora- 
tion, courageously  undertaken,  of  fur- 
ther diplomatic  objectives  as  personified 
by  ratification  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion. 

This  proposal,  this  convention,  this 
ratification,  has  nothing  to  do,  in  my 
judgment,  with  trading  with  the  enemy, 
with  the  matter  of  intensifying  the  wiir 
in  Vietnam,  or  with  offering  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  Rus.sia  to  supply 
or  not  to  supply  to  the  Vietnamese 
enemy  the  80-plus  percent  of  materiel  of 
war,  which  the  Soviets  are  now  doing. 
Were  the  Senate  now  considering  an 
extension  of  East-West  trade,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  channels  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  then 
the  argument  of  priorities  could  well  be, 
and  probably  would  be— and  I  know  that 
I  would  argue— that  now  is  not  the  time 
to  extend  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
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because  the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying 
substantially  all  the  materiel  of  war  to 
North  Vietnam. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  trade  bill. 
This  is  not  a  proposal  for  the  extension 
of  an  East-West  trade  pact.  This  is  a 
treaty  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  a  treaty  which  clearly  demon- 
strates the  courage  of  the  United  States 
to  stand  up,  elaborate,  and  extend  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  and  also  to  broaden 
the  channels  of  opportunity  for  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist  world,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  locked  in  conflict  in  southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum: 
the  time  to  be  charged  against  both  sides. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mx.  President,  I 
yield  90  minutes,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
allotted  may  seem  to  be  a  great  length 
of  time  for  one  speech  at  this  point,  after 
so  much  has  already  been  said  on  the 
Consular  Treaty.  However,  prior  to  the 
time  that  any  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  for  the  discussion 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification,  I  had  in- 
formed the  majority  leader  that  I  had 
wished  to  discuss  the  matter  at  some 
length,  and  this  allotment  of  time — 
within  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
complete  my  remarks — is  the  result  of 
our  agreement  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  on  and  off 
the  debate  on  the  Consular  Treaty  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  A  great 
deal  of  the  discussion  has  centered 
around  emotional  aspects  of  the  treaty, 
and  much  of  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
itself,  both  pro  and  con,  has  been  emo- 
tional. 

What  I  hope  to  do  this  morning  is  to 
take  a  logical,  cold,  prospective  view  of 
the  treaty  and  to  discuss  roughly  three 
areas. 

The  first  will  be  the  detente,  or  the 
lack  of  detente — I  think  it  is  the  latter — 
with  Russia. 

The  second  area  will  consist  of  discuss- 
ing the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  treaty 
as  they  have  been  developed  upon  the 
floor.  I  have  some  15  or  16  of  those 
arguments  to  deal  with,  and  I  will  follow 
that  with  a  discussion  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  utilized  against  the 
treaty.  There  will  be  some  14  of  those. 
I  am  not  so  presumptuous  that  I  think 
my  remarks  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
total  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  light  of  the  emo- 
tionalism which  has  pervaded  this  coun- 
try, this  Is  an  Issue  that  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  the  people 
01  my  own  State,  deserve  to  have — and 
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have  a  right  to  have — discussed  on  a 
rather  cold,  objective  basis. 

I  turn  first  to  the  arguments  that  have 
been  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
detente  with  Russia.  I  would  like  here 
to  refer  to  the  speech  which  was  given 
on  March  14  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska],  in  which  the  matter  was 
discussed  at  great  length.  That  can  be 
found  beginning  on  page  6590  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date.  It 
is  a  full  and  complete  discussion,  far  more 
complete  than  I  shall  attempt  at  this 
time,  of  whether  we  are  in  a  spirit  of 
detente  with  Russia.  It  is  a  valuable 
document  on  that  basis. 

The  fiist  pronouncement  which  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  a 
detente  is  that  the  increased  problems 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  having  with 
Red  China  have  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
to  turn  increasingly  to  the  West  for  as- 
sistance in  solving  the  Chinese  problem. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  I 
think  such  a  premise  is  premature  at 
this  time  Ijecause  the  internal  struggle 
in  China  is  not  yet  resolved.  If  the 
struggle  is  resolved  it  will  be  resolved  in 
a  way  which  is  not  a  direct  confronta- 
tion between  Russia  and  China. 

It  may  well  result  in  a  Chinese  lead- 
ership which,  if  not  wholly  alined  with 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  at 
least  very  akin  to  it  and  sympathetic  to 
it  in  its  thinkir>?. 

There  is  much  evidence,  I  think,  to 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  mak- 
ing every  possible  effort  to  dictate  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle. 

Second,  as  to  the  argument  of  the 
increasing  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China,  I  call  to  the  attention 
ot  everyone  that  there  has  been  no  break 
in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China.  No  such  break 
has  occurred,  although  each  of  the  coun- 
tries has  sent  several  of  the  other  gov- 
ernment's people  home. 

There  has  been  no  such  break  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  and 
constant  reports  of  strained  relations 
between  these  countries. 

If  we  were  to  assiome  the  existence  of 
strained  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  China  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports, 
I  think  it  unlikely  that  any  other  two 
civilized  countries  in  the  world  in  like 
circumstances  would  have  failed  to  break 
off  relations  by  this  time. 

Third,  our  understanding  of  the  So- 
viet-Sino  split  comes  mainly  from  news- 
paper reports  which  I  believe  are  open  to 
wide  question  when  one  considers  their 
validity. 

Reporters  who  are  nonsympathetic  to 
the  Red  Chinese  and  are  generally  not 
permitted  to  travel  very  freely  within 
that  country.  Many  of  the  previous  re- 
ports of  difficulty  between  the  nations 
have  often  proved  later  to  be  inaccurate. 
Fourth,  many  students  of  Sino-Soviet 
relations  have  pointed  out  that  the  split 
between  the  two  Red  powers  may  be  at 
least  in  part  another  propaganda  tool  by 
the  Communists  to  lull  the  free  world 
into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  think  of  the 
many  diversions  that  the  Communists 
have  used  against  us  in  the  past  few 


years,  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  nec- 
essarily reaching  out  into  the  air  for  an 
argument. 

Fifth,  neither  of  those  countries  has 
ever  renounced  its  Intention  of  fighting 
the  free  world  in  any  world  confronta- 
tion. Any  meaningful  split  between  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  would  likely  occur 
only  after  they  had  achieved  their  long- 
announced  goal  of  world  domination. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  on  this  point,  if  the 
Soviets  are  turning  more  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
World,  and  away  from  Red  China,  how 
can  the  resolutions  of  the  Tri-Conti- 
nental  Conference  in  Havana,  in  Januarj* 
1966.  be  explained?  At  that  conference, 
many  policy  resolutions  were  approved 
with  the  support  of  both  of  those  Red 
factions.  In  fact,  as  nearly  as  I  can  de- 
termine, there  was  no  evidence  of  a  Red 
split  at  that  conference.  Even  at  that 
time,  we  must  remember,  most  of  the 
situations  which  are  now  discussed  in  our 
news  media  were  in  existence,  although 
perhaps  the  situation  in  Red  China  was 
not  so  critical  as  it  is  now. 

A  second  great  argument  relied  upon 
by  those  who  say  that  a  detente  exists 
is  that  because  of  the  Soviet  retreat  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  forced  to  accept  the 
fact  that  her  strategic  missile  capabili- 
ties cannot  compare  with  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Contrary  to  this,  testimony  given  very 
recently  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee by  exiled  Cubans  indicates  that  there 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  there 
was,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  confrontation 
that  our  Government  has  told  us  existed 
and  that  the  press  has  assumed  existed 
at  that  time. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Senate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  position  by  President 
Kennedy.  I  believe  I  had  access  to  a 
great  amount  of  information  not  avail- 
able to  the  ordinary  individual — al- 
though in  our  Government  of  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  any  person  to  say  that  he 
has  access  to  all  the  information.  Based 
upon  that  experience,  I  tend  to  concur 
with  those  who  say  that  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation was  not  as  great  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United 
States  did  not  actually  inspect  ships  leav- 
ing Cuba  for  the  U.S.S.R.  which  sup- 
posedly had  the  missiles  aboard.  There- 
fore, the  existence,  and  the  type,  and 
the  capability  of  those  missiles  is  still 
an  open  question.  I  have  made  the  state- 
ment many  times  that  we  have  never 
been  sure  that  all  the  missiles  were  re- 
moved from  Cuba,  and  this  statement  has 
never  been  contradicted  by  anyone  In  the 
Defense  Department  or  the  State  De- 
partment or  any  other  administration 
spokesman,  that  I  know  of.  The  fact 
is  that  we  backed  down  at  that  time  on 
our  inspection  which  we  had  earlier  in- 
sisted on  in  the  so-called  eyeball-to-eye- 
ball confrontation. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  argument 
that  a  confrontation  did  occur  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  did  indeed  back  down, 
was  this  in  truth  a  real  test  of  strategic 
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power  and  capabilities,  or  was  it  merely 
a  case  of  the  U.S.S.R.  getting  caught  in 
a  covert  act  of  intimidation  and  then 
trying  to  salvage  what  face  she  could  by 
purportedly  removing  the  missiles?  No 
matter  which  it  was.  the  fact  is  that  she 
did  save  face  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
even  though  the  Americans  were  told 
otherwise. 

The  third  argument  used  by  those  who 
say  that  we  are  now  in  a  spirit  and  period 
of  detente  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  setbacks 
in  revolutionary  activities  around  the 
world  have  shown  that  the  Communist 
ideology  is  no  longer  workable  and  will 
not  yield  dividends;  as  a  result,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  forced  into  conducting 
its  relations  with  other  nations  in  an 
atmosphere  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
as  opposed  to  revolutionary  demands  of 
Communist  ideology.  In  other  words, 
the  argument  goes,  they  have  renounced 
the  Ideology  upon  which  their  govern- 
ment is  structured  with  respect  to  other 
nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
time. 

Just  last  month.  Communist  Party  boss 
Leonid  Brezhnev  said: 

We  regard  ourselves  part  and  parcel  of  the 
world  system  of  socialism,  a  detachment  of 
the  world  army  of  nghters  for  freedom  and 
for  victory  of  socialism  and  communism  all 
over  the  world. 

Second,  another  piece  of  evidence,  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  abandoned  its 
ideology  is  its  commitment  through  the 
Havana-based  Tricontinental  Confer- 
ence to  the  broad  based  revolutionary 
struggle  in  Latin  America,  including 
armed  struggle. 

Third,  a  Pravda  editorial  of  December 
7, 1966,  said: 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  securing  of  a 
peaceful  international  atmosphere  Increases 
the  opportunity  for  victorious  development 
of  the  class  struggle  by  the  proletariat  and 
the  struggle  by  the  oppressed  peoples  for 
their  social  and  national  liberation  In  any 
form,  including  through  national  liberation 
wars. 

This  statement  is  very  significant. 
Everyone  should  read  that  portion  of  the 
editorial  which  states  that  the  securing  of 
a  peaceful  international  atmosphere  in- 
creases the  opportunity  for  the  class 
struggle,  which  they  intend  to  continue. 

Next,  the  Vietcong  representative  to 
the  Tricontinental  Conference  in  Ha- 
vana, Nguyen  Due  Van,  said  on  Janu- 
arys, 1967: 

within  a  short  time  there  will  not  be  Just 
one  Vietnam  but  many  Vietnams,  and  the 
Yankees  will  not  be  able  to  handle  so  many 
attacks  at  the  same  time. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  this  point,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  supplying  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  weapons  and  material 
used  to  fight  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam— and  I  shall  discuss  this  in  greater 
detail  later. 

Another  argument  used  to  support  the 
idea  of  a  detente  has  been  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  actively  been  promoting 
more  trade  witii  the  West  to  meet  rising 
consumer  demands  of  its  people,  and  has 
been  forced  to  adopt  capitalistic  incen- 
tives and  techniques  of  management. 
ContraiT  to  this,  early  in  1967,  Premier 
Kosygin  announced  that  this  year's 
budget  for  the  U.S.S.R.  would  substan- 
tially raise  the  expenditures  for  defense 


and  would  curtail  increases  in  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  and  services  to 
balance  increased  war  production. 

Second,  the  trade  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  seeking  has  been  in  the  area  of 
strategic  goods  adaptable  to  war  produc- 
tion— petrochemical  plants,  tire  fac- 
tories, automobile  factories,  steel,  and 
so  on. 

Third,  to  the  extent  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  able  to  obtain  nonstratepic  goods  from 
the  Western  World,  it  is  able  to  release 
more  of  its  own  resources  for  the  fight 
against  the  so-called  imperialists,  which 
of  course  includes  us;  and  at  another 
time  I  shall  discuss  the  relationship  of 
this  particular  point  to  the  question  of 
what  this  treaty  leads  to  in  the  future 
possibility  with  respect  to  a  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  or  East-West  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  adoption  of  capi- 
talistic techniques  of  management  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  basis  of  social- 
ism— state  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production — has  been  totally  unaltered. 

On  this  basis,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  sum  up  tliis  way.  At  a  recent  con- 
ference I  attended  in  England,  I  found 
many  people  there  were  thinking  that  we 
have  now  entered  upon  an  era  or  period 
of  a  detente  with  Russia.  I  submit  that 
the  facts  speak  otherwise,  and  that  we 
cannot  believe,  we  cannot  act,  upon  the 
a^ssumption  that  we  are  dealing  with 
other  than  the  same  countiT  we  were 
dealing  with  5  and  10  years  ago  or  even 
40  years. 

Fifth,  with  respect  to  what  has  been 
submitted  as  evidence  indicating  a  de- 
tente, those  who  claim  that  all  is  well 
between  us  and  the  Soviets  point  to  the 
growing  independence  of  Eastern  Europe 
nations.  This  independence,  they  claim, 
indicates  to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  it  cannot 
maintain  absolute  control  over  its  em- 
pire. They  claim  the  Eastern  European 
nations  are  detaching  themselves  from 
tlie  U.S.S.R.  and  getting  closer  to  the 
West.  It  is  in  fact  true,  as  we  all  know, 
that  there  has  been  a  growing  spirit  of 
independence  in  some  of  the  so-called 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

However,  one  only  has  to  visit  one  of 
these  countries  to  recognize  immediately 
that  all  of  the  elements  of  Communist 
government  are  present.  There  does 
exist  a  type  of  nationalistic  communistic 
spirit  which  has  grown  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  any  man  would  be  very  i^^oolish 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  this  indi- 
cates that  these  countries  are  ready  to 
leave  the  Communist  camp  and  jump 
over  into  our  side. 

Folycentrism,  in  point  of  fact,  serves 
to  increa.se  demands  on  U.S.  strategy  be- 
cause we  are  forced  to  deal  with  many 
different  Communist  approaches. 

In  fact,  it  serves  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  United  States  to 
treat  the  satellites  as  independent  na- 
tions with  respect  to  our  trade  with  them, 
in  that  it  leaves  less  of  a  commitment 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet. 

Then,  too.  the  Soviet  Union  still  main- 
tains a  major  and  an  essential  control 
over  each  one  of  these  countries.  Cer- 
tainly with  respect  to  the  Baltic  States, 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  with 
resix-ct  to  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary, it  is  a  fact  that  the  control  of  these 


countries  is  beyond  any  doubt  still  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Russia. 

The  sixth  argument,  used  as  an  argu- 
ment Indicating  a  detente,  is  that  as  a 
result  of  long  years  of  terror  and  intimi- 
dation under  the  Stalinist  regime,  lib- 
eralization is  the  only  path  the  Soviet 
Union  can  now  follow.  The  refutation 
of  this,  in  my  mind,  comes  uiider  three 
subheadings. 

First.  Most  residents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  in  the  second  generation 
of  the  revolution.  They  have  never 
known  anything  but  communism.  De- 
fections are  less  risky  and  thus  some  of 
the  extreme  terroristic  measures  used  by 
Stalin  to  keep  peasants  in  line  are  no 
longer  necessarj-. 

They  have  become  psychologically  ad- 
justed to  a  government  and  a  condition 
of  living  which  is  wholly  Communist. 
The  pressure  is  still  there,  but  it  has 
taken  on  new  subtleties. 

rfecond.  Alexander  Shelepin  is  the 
man  behind  the  present  new  leadership 
of  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin.  His  record  of 
terror  surpasses  that  of  such  notables  as 
Stalin  and  Beria,  the  former  director  of 
the  secret  police.  He  is  most  likely  to  bo 
the  chief  Soviet  leader  in  a  few  years. 
His  own  statements  betray  a  hard  line 
that  makes  Stalin  and  Lenin  look  a  bit 
revisionistic. 

The  next  argument  is  that  Rumania  is 
often  cited  as  one  of  the  prime  examples 
of  this  liberalization.  Yet,  as  I  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  ago,  Rumania  re- 
mains one  of  the  strictest  totalitarian 
Communist  regimes  in  the  bloc. 

The  next  argument  used  by  those  indi- 
cating that  there  is  a  spirit  of  detente  is 
that  there  are  several  concrete  examples 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R., 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  from 
outer  space,  and  the  cultural  exchange 
program. 

In  this  respect,  any  agreement  that  the 
Soviet  Union  signs  must  be  viewed  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  her  stated  policy  is 
to  agree  to  only  those  measures  which 
would  be  of.  permanent  or  temporary 
benefit  to  her. 

Lenin  once  said  that  the  Communist 
philosophy  is  based  on  taking  one  step 
backward  in  order  to  take  two  steps  for- 
ward. His  thoughts  were  seconded  more 
recently  by  the  Chinese  party  boss.  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The  Communists  stand  ready  and  will- 
ing to  break  any  signed  agreement  at  any 
time  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  and  act. 
as  they  always  will,  to  blame  the  viola- 
tion on  the  West. 

With  regard  to  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  there  is  already  some 
question  whether  or  not  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
abided  by  its  terms  since  some  people 
feel  that  they  may  have  detonated  nu- 
clear devices  underground,  and  then 
vented  the  underground  chamber  in  such 
a  way  that  the  fallout  is  permitted  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

As  far  as  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  the  United  States 
faithfully  abided  by  its  terms  but  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Recent  examples  of  their  lack 
of  good  faith  include  the  cancellation 
in  1966  of  the  track  meet  with  American 
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athletes  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  refusal 
to  permit  the  Broadway  show  "Hello 
Dolly"  to  be  presented  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final  argu- 
ment that  has  been  used  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  detente,  and  that 
is  the  increase  in  trade  between  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 
increased  U.S.SJI.  trade  with  the  West. 
These  Communist  bloc  nations  have 
recognized  the  West  as  having  superior 
technology  which  permits  them  to  pur- 
chase goods  from  the  West  at  a  lower 
cost  than  they  could  if  they  produced 
the  goods  themselves. 

The  repudiation  of  that  argument  is 
that  neither  the  satellites  nor  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  interested  in  free  and  open 
trade,  per  se.  They  are,  first  of  all,  in- 
terested in  our  technology  and  our 
wealth,  and  if  the  West  can  provide  this 
technology,  it  wUl  be  used  against  us 
and  will  be  found  competing  against  us 
In  other  places  throughout  the  world. 

Third.  As  opposed  to  the  proposition 
of  seeking  this  trade,  the  satellites  and 
the  UjS.S.R.  are  not  willing  to  pay  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  or  even  agree  to  short- 
term  arrangements,  but  they  are  insist- 
ing on  long-term  credits  to  finance  such 
trade. 

Fourth.  Any  and  all  trade  with  the 
U.S,S.R.  or  the  satellite  countries  serves 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  military 
sector  of  their  economy  and  is,  therefore, 
inimical  to  the  long-term  security  inter- 
est of  the  West,  by  permitting  them  to 
obtain  goods  for  less  than  their  pro- 
duction cost,  thus  permitting  them  to 
allocate  more  of  their  resources  to  pro- 
duction of  their  own  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  good 
point  to  express  at  this  time  is  that  no 
matter  what  kind  of  trade  we  do  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  whether  it  be 
in  consumer  goods  or  whether  it  be  in 
critical  areas  such  as  tools,  automobile 
plants,  small  parts,  or  things  of  that 
nature,  the  facts  are  that  to  the  extent 
we  trade  with  them  we  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  their  economy  permitting  them 
to  devote  a  like  amount  of  the  produc- 
tivity to  the  purposes  of  world  dnmina- 
tlon  by  Communists. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollincs  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Arguments  have  been 
made  that  the  purpose  of  Russia  is  not  to 
develop  trade  between  the  nations  of  the 
West  and  Russia,  but  mainly  to  acquire 
the  prototype  production  devices  and  to 
acquire  the  know-how  by  getting  from 
the  United  States,  installations  that  pro- 
duce quickly  and  cheaply. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  to  say  about  that  ar- 
gument. In  other  words,  they  say  to  us, 
"We  are  willing  to  engage  in  trade  with 
you,  in  buying  your  prototype  machines, 
in  buying  your  chemical  plants,  from 
which  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  knowledge 
how  to  build  our  own ;  and  after  we  have 
attained  that  knowledge,  we  will  compete 
With  you  in  the  world  markets  and  beat 
you  in  them." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  friend  from  Ohio.    I  know 


his  sincere  feelings  about  the  situation. 
Mine  correspond  with  his  entirely. 

My  feeling  about  East-West  trade  is 
not  in  accord  with  what  our  Govern- 
ment's attitude  seems  to  be.  The  facts 
are  that  the  Russians  will  do,  and  intend 
to  do,  exactly  what  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  my  remarks 
about  the  spirit  of  detente,  I  have  given 
the  various  arguments  that  have  been 
given  to  support  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  detente,  and  also  the  ones  op- 
posing these  respective  argimients,  be- 
ep use  I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point 
that  in  my  consideration  of  this  treaty,  I 
do  not,  for  one  minute,  in  any  respect, 
swallow,  concur  in,  nor  condone  the  soft- 
headed thinking  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  are  entering  a  new  era,  a  new, 
soft  friendship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

Thus,  in  discussing — as  I  now  pro- 
pose to  do — the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  behalf  of  the  convention, 
and  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  it,  and  then  summing  up  my  own 
position  of  support  for  the  convention,  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my 
conclusions  have  been  based  upon  cold, 
analytical  reasoning  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  as  I  see  it,  and  without  the  dis- 
tortion or  the  belief  in  any  respect  that 
the  United  States  is  now  in  a  spirit  of 
detente  with  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  arguments 
which  have  been  used  for  the  conven- 
tion— and  these  are  not  necessarily  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
raised? 

The  first  argument  which  has  been 
used  for  the  convention  is  that  article  12, 
paragraph  2  provides  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  state  shall  immedi- 
ately inform  a  consular  officer  of  the 
sending  state  of  the  arrest  or  detention 
in  other  form  of  a  national  of  the  send- 
ing state;  and  the  protocol  provides  that 
such  notification  shall  take  place  within 
1  to  3  days  of  the  time  of  the  arrest  or 
detention.  This  is  one  of  the  determin- 
ing factors  of  the  protocol  Itself,  which 
should  stand  by  itself. 

I  believe  that  it  must  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  I  am  not  swayed,  nor  persuaded, 
by  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
halls  of  the  Senate  in  private  conversa- 
tions, that  there  are  great  and  over- 
whelming reasons  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed publicly  why  the  convention  must 
be  approved. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  look  at  the 
convention.  I  have  inquired  of  the  State 
Department,  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
them  that  there  are  no  such  other  in- 
fluences, no  such  other  outside  consid- 
erations existing  at  this  time  which  can- 
not be  discussed. 

Thus,  my  decision  on  the  convention 
is  not  based  upon  some  nebulous  allusion 
or  reference  to  outside  considerations 
that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  or 
others  who  have  discussed  this  issue, 
have  made  at  various  times  throughout 
tlie  course  of  debate.  It  is  based  solely 
upon  the  merits  of  the  convention  itself 
and  in  the  cold  light  of  whether  I  believe 
that  the  total  advantages  to  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  convention  it- 
self are  greater  than  the  disadvantages 
to  us. 


First,  the  treaty  provides  protection 
for  American  citizens  who  visit  the  So- 
viet Union — 18.000  of  them  last  year, 
with  a  projected  20.000  this  year  of 
tourists  and  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
argvunent  which  has  been  used  by  many 
who  say,  "Let  Americans  stay  at  iiome. 
What  do  they  want  to  do  over  there  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  anj-way?" 

The  facts  are  that  if  we  say  to  Ameri- 
cans, "Stay  at  home,  you  cannot  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  whether  for  business 
purposes  or  as  a  tourist,"  we  are  violat- 
ing one  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
our  Government,  which  is  that  Ameri- 
cans may  go  wherever  they  want,  at  any 
time  they  want  to.  subject  only  to  such 
I'estrictions  as  we  now  have  concerning 
North  Vietnam,  and  like  restrictions 
which  have  occurred  during  previous  pe- 
riods w  hen  we  were  at  war. 

The  refutation  has  been  made  that 
while  providing  access  and  notification, 
the  treaty  does  not  provide  any  of  the 
guarantees  of  due  process  in  the  Sonet 
Union  which  we  enjoy  under  the  Amer- 
ican law. 

Of  course,  that  is  true.  It  would  be 
an  invasion  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  us  to  try  to  com- 
pel them,  within  their  sovereign  state, 
to  provide  the  same  protection  of  due 
process  that  exists  in  America.  But 
neither  can  we  make  such  guarantees 
in  any  other  country. 

We  can  protect  our  citizens  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  consulates  will  receive  no- 
tice and  the  right  of  visitation,  which  in 
turn  will  permit  our  State  Department 
to  pursue  whatever  course  of  action  is 
necessary  and  available  to  It  to  effect  a 
release  at  an  early  date. 

Second,  it  has  been  said  that  previous 
experience  with  the  Soviet  Union,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Litvinov-Roosevelt 
agreement  was  in  force,  reflected  Soviet 
willingness  to  interpret  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  to  their  own  benefit. 
Their  interpretation  was  that  they  were 
not  obligated  to  notify  or  advise  until 
after  arrest,  and  that  they  could  hold 
American  citizens  under  investigation 
without  any  obligation  of  notice. 

I  believe  that  the  present  protocol  does 
provide  for  this  situation  because  it 
refers  several  times  to  arrest  or  other 
means  of  detention.  Actually  the  words 
are  "detention  in  other  form." 

I  believe,  after  having  read  the  pro- 
tocol several  times,  that  we  are  pro- 
tected so  far  as  words  can  protect;  but, 
of  course,  there  is  no  ironclad  way  in 
which  we  protect  ourselves  against  the 
meanderings  of  the  Soviet  mind  as  to 
what  it  considers  to  be  its  right  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  communism.  We  can 
only  be  vigilant. 

Then,  of  course,  some  people  have  said 
about  this  convention  that  the  past  rec- 
ord of  the  Soviet  Union  in  abiding  by 
treaties  and  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions does  not  hold  out  much  hope  that 
it  will  live  up  to  this  agreement. 

This  is  true  to  some  degree.  I  suppose 
Nevertheless,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  forward. 

The  second  argument  for  the  conven- 
tion is  that  article  12,  paragraph  3  of 
the  convention  provides  that  a  consular 
officer  shall  have  the  right  without  delay 
to  visit  and  communicate  with  a  national 
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of  the  sending  state  who  is  under  arrest 
or  otherwise  detained  in  custody  or  is 
serving  a  sentence.  The  protocol  pro- 
vides that  this  right  of  access  shall  be 
provided  within  2  to  4  days  of  the  arrest 
or  detention  of  such  national,  depend- 
ing upon  his  location,  and  that  this  right 
of  visitation  shall  be  accorded  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  during  arrest,  detention, 
or  imprisonment. 

It  has  been  asked  in  reference  to  this 
protocol,  whether  this  right  would  apply 
to  an  American  in  Vladivostok,  which  is 
closed  to  Ajnericans,  or.  because  it  is  a 
closed  city,  would  the  Russians  waive 
this  portion  of  the  convention  and  would 
we  be  unable  to  do  anything  about  it? 

In  answer  to  this,  first,  there  should 
not  be  an  American  in  Vladivostok,  since 
it  is  the  duty  of  visitors  to  abide  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiving 
state. 

Second,  as  I  look  at  the  situation,  the 
whole  treaty  itself  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  this  particular  question  even  if  the 
American  was  arrested  at  that  place. 

The  next  argument  is.  What  is  the 
difference  in  definition  between  ■"deten- 
tion" in  article  12,  paragraph  2,  and 
"otherwise  detained  in  custody"  in  arti- 
cle 12,  paragraph  3? 

I  assume,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  assume,  that  outside  of  arrest  these 
two  terms  are  synonymous,  and  that  any 
physical  detention  covers  not  only  "de- 
tention in  other  form  '  but  also  the  words 
"otherwise  detained  in  custody." 

The  third  argument  that  has  been  used 
against  the  convention  is  that  article  19, 
paragraph  2.  provides  that  consular  offi- 
cers and  employees  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  be  immune  from 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
state.  This  is  a  reciprocal  provision,  and 
our  consular  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the  same 
immunity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  initial 
conferences  on  the  proposed  treaty  were 
stai'ted  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  im- 
munity provisions  did  not  come  into  this 
treaty  until  after  1960,  when  the  Rus- 
sians insisted  upon  them.  Nevertheless, 
considering  the  criminal  laws  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  considering  the  type  of  jus- 
tice which  is  meted  out  there,  consider- 
ing the  limited  rights  of  their  citizens, 
considering  the  complete  dedication  of 
the  Soviets  to  the  Communist  ideology — 
considering  all  those  facts,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
of  sending  a  consul  or  secretaries,  men 
or  women,  to  work  in  a  consulate  in  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  they  did  have  this 
protection. 

We  know,  as  Americans,  that,  except 
under  war  powers,  which  are  not  now  in 
existence,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ar- 
rest a  member  of  a  Soviet  consulate  in 
this  country  and  hold  him  in  communi- 
cado  for  more  than  a  very,  very  brief 
span  of  time. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  been  very,  very 
generous  in  assuring  that  people  are  not 
held,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  ques- 
tioned, as  they  should  be.  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  So.  on  this  side  of 
the  fence,  we  know  that  any  Soviet  mem- 
ber of  a  consulate  who  committed  a 
crime  or  was  suspected  of  committing  a 
crime  in  this  country  would  be  assured. 


under  ouj-  laws,  of  the  right  of  communi- 
cation with  his  country,  or  consul,  or 
whomever  he  wished. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  no  such  right.  So  It 
seems  to  me,  with  respect  to  this  argu- 
ment, that  the  United  States  takes  home 
far  more  than  it  gives.  The  Soviet  mem- 
bers of  the  consulates  here  already  would 
receive  these  rights  basically,  but  with- 
out this  treaty  we  have  no  such  assur- 
ance that  we  would  receive  them  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  it  .seems  to  me  that 
upon  this  particular  issue  the  balance 
is  in  our  favor. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  the  So- 
viets are  above  framing  an  individual  in 
a  consulate  who  would  happen  to  be- 
come persona  non  grata  to  them,  trump- 
ing up  charges  against  him,  and  even 
confining  him  if  the  Soviets  could.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  not  ask  any  American 
citizen  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  mem- 
ber of  a  consulate,  whether  they  are  tele- 
phone operators  or  whatever  they  may 
be.  without  the  full  protection  that  this 
treaty  provides. 

I  regard  the  balance  to  be  completely 
in  our  favor  upon  this  question. 

The  fourth  argument  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  convention  has  been  that  a 
consulate  establishment  may  be  opened 
in  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state  only 
with  the  state's  consent.  I  think  that  is 
proper.  This  convention  does  not  pro- 
vide anything  that  does  not  exist  in  this 
respect.  As  has  been  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  could  open 
consulates  on  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians, today  or  tomorrow  or  next  day. 
Even  after  the  convention  is  adopted. 
if  it  is  adopted,  consulates  can  be  opened 
only  reciprocally  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  by  the  joint  consent 
of  the  two  states. 

Article  28  provides  that  consular  offi- 
cers and  employees  have  a  duty  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  state,  including  traffic  regu- 
lations. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  all  fine 
and  wonderful,  but  in  a  system  of  justice 
like  theirs,  we  are  not  receiving  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  this  provision.  The  quid 
pro  quo  is  that  we  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  same  immunity  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consulate. 

With  regard  to  traffic  regulations,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  members  of 
the  diplomatic  community  are  notorious 
for  their  disregard  of  traffic  regulations. 
New  York  City  is  a  case  in  point.  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  instigated  a  policy  of  tow- 
ing away  diplomatic  cars  that  block  the 
streets  in  New  York  City;  and  anyone 
w  ho  has  been  there  could  see  them  block- 
ing the  streets  almost  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night.  This  has  created  .some 
bad  feeling  with  some  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Rusk  admits  that  this 
particular  area  has  caused  difficulties  for 
the  State  Department.  It  is  still  a  prob- 
lem that  remains  to  be  solved. 

The  sixth  argument  that  has  been 
used  for  the  convention  is  that  article 
II,  paragraph  7  of  the  convention  pro- 
vides that  we  can.  without  having  to 
explain  our  reasons,  notify  the  Soviet 
Union  that  any  consular  officer  will  be 
expelled  as  being  persona  non  grata,  and 
that  any  employee  proposed  by  them 
may  similarly  be  declared  unacceptable 


Many  people  have  used  the  argument, 
'What  good  does  it  do  to  lock  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  is  gone?" 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  had  situa- 
tions ari.se  in  this  country,  at  the  diplo- 
matic level,  which  have  been  very  painful, 
both  to  the  other  countries  involved — 
sometimes  countries  friendly  to  us — 
and  to  the  United  States.  So  I  think 
that  the  reciprocity  feature  of  this  pro- 
vision is  the  main  argument  in  its  fa- 
vor. In  other  words,  we  can  screen,  will 
.screen,  and  do  screen  people  who  come 
to  this  country,  and  we  would  do  .'^o 
under  the  con.=ular  treaty. 

The  seventh  argument  is  that  we  need 
this  convention  to  provide  the  necessary 
protection  for  our  own  consular  officris 
and  employees.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  this  argument. 

The  one  argument  that  has  been  used 
against  the  treaty  is  that,  knowing  the 
record  of  Soviet  history  as  to  abiding 
by  any  treaties  or  agreements,  we  might 
find  that  the  Soviets  would  not  abide 
by  the  protection  and  immunity  afforded 
by  this  treaty  to  our  people. 

I  think  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that 
argument,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  that 
if  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  if 
the  President,  subsequent  to  that  time, 
should  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  establishment  of  one  consulate,  we 
will  say,  in  each  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, and  after  that  time  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  abrogate  in  any  respect 
this  provision  of  immunity,  it  would  be 
unthinkable  to  me  that  the  United 
States  had  reached  the  place  in  its  his- 
toiT  where  it  had  lost  the  courage  to  im- 
mediately, and  without  any  hesitation, 
cancel  the  treaty  and  immediately  with- 
draw its  own  consular  members,  and 
demand  that  the  other  countries  do  the 
same  thing. 

The  eighth  argument  used  for  the 
convention  is  this:  In  addition  to  the 
protection  provided  for  our  consular  per- 
sonnel, this  convention  provides  much- 
needed  protection  for  the  18.000  or  more 
American  tourists  who  will  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  this  year.  That  number  is 
bound  to  increase. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  those  people  go  there  at  their 
own  risk.  Yet.  I  repeat,  it  is  our  right 
to  travel  wherever  we  wish  in  this  world 
except  in  areas  where  we  may  be  at  war. 
This  is  a  general  right  which  exists  for 
all  citizens.  Therefore,  the  citizens  who 
do  go  there  are  entitled  to  as  much  pro- 
tection as  wc  can  give  them;  and 
if  the  treaty  is  affirmed,  whether  we  es- 
tablish mutual  consulates  in  Rus.sia  and 
the  United  States  or  not,  this  right  of 
visitation,  which  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, would  still  follow  and  exist  for 
any  American  who  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  right  of  notification,  the 
right  of  visitation — not  only  on  one  in- 
stance, but  upon  a  continuing  basi.s — 
would  remain  in  force  and  effect  as  long 
as  that  person  was  detained  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  already  di.scussed  to  some  de- 
gree the  differences  in  the  laws.  There 
is  no  way  that  we  can  reconcile  the  basic 
qualities  of  the  Soviet  law.  oi  the  rights 
of  due  process  under  their  law,  with  ours. 
Wc  cannot  compel  them  to  accept  our 
Constitution.  What  we  can  do  is  assure 
ourselves  that  no  American  will  be  ar- 
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rested  and  buried  in  some  jail  or  in  some 
detention  camp  indefinitely,  without  our 
knowing  about  It  and  being  able  to  do 
something  about  it — at  least  to  work  on 
it. 

The  ninth  argument  used  in  behalf  of 
the  convention  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  e  establishment  of  one  con- 
sulate, buc  provides  the  legal  framework 
far  its  operations  if  one  is  to  be  opened. 
As  I  have  said,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  conduct  foreign  policy,  and 
thus  he  may  open  consulates  at  any  time 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  No  new  consulates 
would  be  opened  without  further  negoti- 
ations and  further  agreement  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  If  the 
President  has  such  power,  why  is  this 
convention  needed?  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  not  necessai-y  to  have  it  in  order  to 
establish  consulates  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  two  chief  reasons 
why  this  particular  convention  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  First,  It 
would  protect  American  citizens  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  second,  it  would  guaran- 
tee immunity  to  the  members  of  the 
staffs  of  our  consulates  in  that  country. 
The  protection  afforded  our  citizens 
exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist, 
whether  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  ever  agree  to  the  opening  of 
consulates. 

The  10th  argument  offered  in  behalf 
of  the  convention  is  that  article  30,  para- 
graph 2,  provides  that  the  convention 
may  be  renounced  by  either  nation  upon 
6  months'  notice  of  intent  to  cancel.  In 
one  sense,  I  regard  the  convention  as  a 
bridgebuilding  effort  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  say  this  in  the  same  concept 
as  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  about  the 
false  sense  of  security  that  Americans 
feel,  and  have  been  led  to  feel  every  day, 
by  the  news  media  and  by  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  body  who 
speak  in  this  way.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  may  renounce  it. 

The  most  effective  argument  I  have 
heard  against  this  particular  argument 
for  the  convention  is  this:  Upon  the  as- 
sumption that  we  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
that  consulates  are  opened  in  both 
countries,  If  we  found  that  the  Soviets 
were  violating  the  convention  in  one  or 
more  respects,  would  the  United  States 
then  yield  to  the  hue  and  cry  of  extreme 
leftists,  both  here  and  abroad,  that  our 
renunciation  of  the  treaty  under  this 
clause  would  result  in  a  worsening  of  the 
world  situation  and  cause  more  tension 
than  now  exists? 

In  such  a  situation,  if  we  have  entered 
upon  this  treaty,  we  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  act  upon  the  concept  that 
if  the  Soviets  violated  it  in  any  respect, 
we  would  have  not  only  the  obligation 
and  the  right,  but  an  absolutely  cold 
duty  immediately  to  announce  our  re- 
nunciation of  the  convention. 

While  I  should  like  to  discu.ss  the  nu- 
merous events  of  the  past  few  years 
which  make  me  somewhat  chary  of  the 
determination  of  the  leadership  in  the 
executive  branch  of  this  country,  never- 
theless I  think  the  fact  ought  to  be  clear 
here  and  now  that  some  of  us— I  think 
most  of  us — who  vote  for  this  treaty  do 
expect  that  in  the  event  of  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Russians,  there  will 


be  a  cancellation  and  rescission  of  the 
treaty. 

The  11th  argument  used  in  behalf  of 
this  convention  is  that  the  ratification 
will  not  affect  our  policy  of  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  the  Soviet  absorption  of  the  three 
Baltic  nations,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

The  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  not  recognized  the  legality  of  that 
takeover,  and  the  historical  situations 
surrounding  the  takeover  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  could  be  the  subject 
of  a  discussion  upon  this  floor  for  many 
days,  which  discussion  would  not  reflect 
too  favorably  upon  the  actions  of  our 
own  country. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  had  a  situation 
arise  under  the  treaty  in  any  of  these 
three  countries,  we  would  have  to  go 
through  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  event. 
The  situation,  in  other  words,  is  that, 
while  actually  we  have  not  recognized 
the  takeover  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  we  have  as  a  de  facto  matter  rec- 
ognized it  because  of  the  Soviet  control 
of  these  countries.  So,  there  is  an  im- 
plied recognition  of  Soviet  control,  even 
though  officially  we  give  lipservice  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  recognize  their  take- 
over by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  12th  argument  used  in  behalf  of 
the  convention  is  that  while  it  is  unique 
at  the  outset,  we  cannot  say  it  is  a  far- 
out  concept  or  idea  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
matic relations  inasmuch  as  both  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  have  recently  nego- 
tiated treaties  along  the  same  line.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  in  this  respect 
that  those  treaties  have  not  been  ratified. 
The  argument  that  has  been  used  is: 
"Why  don't  we  have  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  as  favorable  as  those 
which  we  have  with  our  enemies?" 

The  answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  that 
we  just  simply  do  not  have  the  same 
problems  in  those  countries  with  respect 
to  protecting  our  people. 

The  13th  argument  used  with  respect 
to  the  convention  is  that  by  placing 
problems  concerning  detention  in  rou- 
tine channels  and  taking  them  out  of  the 
charged  atmosphere  at  the  high  level  of 
face-saving  diplomacy,  the  convention 
would  facilitate  their  settlement. 

I  think  that  while  others  might  say 
that  putting  those  problems  in  routine 
channels  might  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  our  contacts  and  visitation  with  our 
nationals  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact 
is  that  when  we  reach  the  hi^h  diplo- 
raatic  level  there  are  too  many  instances 
in  which  face  saving  plays  too  great  a 
part  in  international  politics,  and  inter- 
national relations  over  one  individual. 
We  will  gain,  in  the  net  run,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  fact  that  this  problem  is 
reduced  in  rank  and  taken  out  of  the 
high-level  face-saving  diplomacy  of  our 
State  Department. 

I  beheve  another  reason  is  that  when 
a  routine  matter  or  a  routine  right  is 
involved,  we  would  face  a  situation  at 
the  top  echelon  in  which  we  would  prob- 
ably have  to  give  more  and  compromise 
more  in  order  to  effect  our  purpose. 

The  14th  general  argument  used  for 

the   ratification  of   the  convention   has 

been  that  it  would  not  present  any  major 

threat  to  our  internal  security. 

I  must  confess  that  in  the  initial  study 


of  this  matter  I  was  greatly  concerned 
by  the  first  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  respect 
to  this  aspect.  However,  on  page  5  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  93th  Congress,  appears 
a  reference  to  President  Johnson  s  state- 
ment in  the  February  2  press  confer- 
ence: 

There  are  presently  452  Soviet  officials  In 
the  Unlteci  States  that  have  diplomatic  im- 
munity. So  If  an  additional  consulate  were 
opened,  and  if  another  10  were  added  to  the 
452.  Mr.  Hoover  has  assured  me  that  this 
small  increment  would  raise  no  problems 
which  the  FBI  cannot  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently deal  with. 

Then,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  F^-lbright. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  page  2 
of  the  1967  hearings,  dated  January  20. 
Mr.  Hoover  stated : 

I  advised  Mr  Rusk  on  September  16.  1966 
in  answer  to  his  letter  of  September  14.  1966 
that  he  was  basically  correct  In  his  assump- 
tion that  rather  than  my  opposing  a  Con- 
sular Treaty.  I  had  pointed  out  to  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  the  possiblll- 
tips  of  an  Increased  problem  of  internal  se- 
curity proportionate  to  the  number  of  con- 
sulates to  be  established.  I  did  not  Imply 
that  this  problem  could  not  be  handled  by 
the   Federal   bureau  of   Investig..iion. 

The  figuie  of  10  or  15  increase  is  the 
one  that  has  been  used  most  commonly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  respective  countries 
would  negotiate,  if  and  when  they  de- 
cided to  establish  consulates. 

The  question  also  has  been  raised,  in 
opposition  to  this  treaty,  that  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  now  enjoy  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  and  that  if 
the  convention  is  ratified,  they  can  re- 
quest that  we  extend  to  them  similar 
privileges  and  immunities,  thus  increas- 
ing the  Communist  subversive  opE>or- 
tunities  in  this  country.  To  this  state- 
m.ent  there  are  two  answers. 

First,  consulates  can  be  estabUshed 
only  upon  a  mutual  basis,  and  this  would 
have  to  be  done  subsequent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty — that  is.  with  the 
same  terms  that  are  contained  in  this 
treaty.  The  other  answer,  tlie  second 
one,  is  that  both  of  these  countries  have 
indicated  that  they  do  not  now  desire 
consulates  in  this  counti-j". 

While  I  am  as  concerned  as  anyune 
else  with  our  own  internal  security,  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Hoover,  that  it  does  m-'t 
present  an  overall  security  problem 
which  places  it  significantly  out  of  line 
with  the  one  we  now  have,  is  sufficient, 
in  my  mind,  to  eliminate  this  objection 
to  the  convention. 

The  15th  argument  is  that  the  latifi- 
cation  of  this  convention  is  one  more 
step  in  the  process  of  building  biidges 
to  the  Communist  world.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  the  alternati\es  to  this  process 
of  building  bridges?  It  is  very  easy  to 
reason  with  your  glands.  It  is  difficult, 
in  a  world  where  American  boys  are  be- 
ing killed — killed  by  weaponry  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Russians — to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  trying  to  build  one  more 
bridge,  which  I  have  said  I  believe  to  be 
to  our  advantage,  toward  the  Communist 
world.  But  what  are  the  alternatives? 
The  first  alternative  that  appears  to 
me  is  that  of  severing  diplomatic  rela- 
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tions.  I  even  receive  letters  from  people 
who  tell  me  that  we  should  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Communist 
world.  But  I  am  certain  that  these  peo- 
ple do  not  consider  that  we  close  all  lines 
of  straight  communication  with  the 
Communist  world  if  we  do  this.  I  am 
certain  that  they  do  not  consider  that 
we  take  from  ourselves  our  eyes  and  ears 
for  listening  posts  in  those  countries.  So 
I  believe  that  the  first  alternative  is  un- 
realistic in  our  present  situation. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to 
simply  preserve  the  status  quo,  which  is 
in  itself  a  euphemism.  Either  50U  go 
forward  or  you  so  backward.  There  Is 
no  status  quo  in  international  affairs.  In 
fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  real  sta- 
tus quo  anywhere. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  move  for- 
ward. We  are  moving  forward  at  this 
time  only  in  a  very  narrow  segment  of 
our  international  relations.  But  the  fail- 
ure to  build  such  bridges  as  are  advan- 
tageous to  us  is  one  that  can  only  lead 
to  a  withdrawal,  and  isolation,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  denies  us  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

American  leadership  in  building 
bridges  has  resulted  in  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, the  hot  line  to  Moscow,  and.  to- 
morrow, the  nonstop  flights  from  New 
York  City  to  Moscow. 

This  is.  in  addition,  the  first  treaty  of 
a  bilateral  nature  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  But  I  caution 
again,  Mr.  President,  that  any  bridge- 
building  must  be  done  with  a  long  mem- 
ory and  a  healthy  skepticism  about  Com- 
munist intentions.  We  should  not  de- 
lude ourselves  by  subscribing  to  the  banal 
notion  of  a  detente.  Therefore,  in  tak- 
ing this  step  toward  just  a  very  narrow 
bridge,  we  should  be  aware  of  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
should  look  at  it  in  the  coldest,  hardest 
light,  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  received  by 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  benefi's 
to  be  received  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  expanded 
greatly  on  the  chief  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  convention.  But  due  to  the  time 
limitation  with  which  I  am  faced,  and  in 
line  with  my  announced  purpose  to  ti-y 
to  take  both  sides  of  the  matter  and 
present  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
I  shall  have  to  turn  rather  rapidly  to  the 
arguments  against  the  convention. 

Tlie  first  argument  is  that  it  repre.sents 
a  diplomatic  triumph  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  tlie  Soviets  would  u.se  it 
for  added  respectability  in  their  propa- 
ganda effort. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sniet 
Union  cares  one  whit  about  rcspect- 
abil'ty.  Their  minds  and  their  ideolo;;y 
are  not  oriented  to  this  effort.  It  is  the 
United  States  which  soui^ht  this  treaty 
in  the  first  instance,  not  the  U.S.S.R.  As 
far  as  respectability  is  concerned,  if  this 
is  an  arsument,  it  might  hurt  Russia 
rather  than  help  her  with  her  sister 
Communist  state  of  China. 

The  second  arsioiment  used  is  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  Vienna  Convention 
which  we  have  signed  but  not  ratified, 
but  which  does  not  grant  unrestricted 
immunity  to  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  which  may  go  into  effect  on 


March  19.  A  discussion  of  this  can  be 
found  on  page  293  of  the  hearings  and 
the  reasons  why  the  State  Department 
has  not  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent. 

It  seems  to  me.  with  respect  to  this 
argument  against  it.  first,  the  Vienna 
Convention  would  not  properly  protect 
our  consular  personnel  and  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  this.  Second,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  signed,  ratified,  or  acceded 
to  the  Vienna  Convention.  Third,  the 
access  and  notification  provision  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  provides  only  notifi- 
tatijn  of  arrcot  or  detention  "without  de- 
lay" and  consular  access  without  any  in- 
dication of  timiniT. 

So,  Mr.  PresideiU.  what  we  receive  in 
tills  treaty,  which  we  would  not  get  under 
the  Vienna  Convention  are  two  specific 
things  in  this  area,  in  that  we  receive 
prompt  notice  under  the  specific  tenns  of 
the  treaty,  within  1  to  3  days,  and  the 
right,  within  2  to  4  days  to  have  consular 
access  to  anyone  wh-i  is  arrested. 

Lastly.  I  would  say  with  respect  to 
this  chief  argument,  the  second  argu- 
ment against  the  convention,  that  it 
would  be  imthinkable.  as  I  said  before, 
for  us  to  open  a  consulate  without  hav- 
ing this  immunity. 

The  next  argument  is  that  the  real 
espionage  danger  is  not  to  the  United 
States  but  countries  south  of  us.  At  the 
present  time  the  U.S.S.R.,  so  the  argu- 
ment rims,  is  recognized  by  only  4  of 
the  20  non-Communist  Latin  American 
countries,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  use  the 
Consular  Convention  for  the  purposes 
of  encouraging  recognition  by  the  16 
American  governments  that  now  do  not 
recognize  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  refutation  of  this 
argument.  I  would  say  that  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  U.S.S.R.  since 
1933,  for  nearly  34  years,  and  In  this 
34  years  there  are  16  Latin  American 
countries  that  have  still  not  recognized 
U.S.S.R.  In  view  of  this  I  find  the 
argument  to  lack  substantive  persua.sion. 
Next,  under  the  mcst-favored-nation 
clause  no  country  would  have  to  open 
consulates  in  the  U.S.S.R.  except  upon 
mutual  consent. 

The  fourth  argument  used  against  the 
convention  is  that  the  provision  extend- 
ing ab-solute  immimity  from  criminal 
prosecution  to  consular  officials  and 
employees  will  lead  to  the  similar  ex- 
tension of  the  same  privileges  to  the 
27  most  favored  nations.  The  argument 
used  against  this  particular  point,  and 
which  I  believe  in,  is,  first,  that  the 
convention  contains  provisions  which 
afford  protection  against  abuse  by  na- 
tions regarding  imnvunity  from  criminal 
pro.secution.  The  right  of  the  receiving 
state  is  still  protected  to  declare  consular 
officers  per.sona  non  grata,  and  consular 
employees  not  acceptable. 

Secondly,  all  persons  enjoying  im- 
munity from  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
obliged  to  respect  the  laws  and  recula- 
t'ons  of  the  receiving  state,  including 
traffic  regulations,  and  that  includes  the 
members  of  our  consulate  over  there. 
The  fact  that  they  arc  required  under 
the  treaty  to  respect  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  states  even  if  they  should 
violate  it.  of  course,  docs  not  abrogate 
their  immunity. 


Third,  the  convention  also  contains  a 
niunber  of  measures  to  protect  against 
and  safeguard  against  the  danger  of 
subversion.  Officers  and  employes  of 
the  consulate  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  screening  and  entry  control  as 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington.  They  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  travel  restrictions 
which  apply  to  diplomatic  personnel. 

Fourth,  as  far  as  the  27  most  favored 
nations  are  concerned,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  said  that  only  11  of  these 
showed  any  interest  in  this  type  of 
reciprocal  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  card  which  indicates  the 
procedure  for  the  screening  of  employees 
of  consulates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  card  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Screening  op  Employees  of   Consvlates 

1.  Name  of  person  Is  furnished  by  USER 

2.  State  distributes  to  all  security  agencies, 
who  in  turn  furnish  a  report  on  whatever  in- 
formation they  have  on  the  subject. 

3.  State  then  makes  a  decision  as  to 
whether  it  will  recommend  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  waiver  of  Section  212(a)  (28)  of 
the  Immigration  Act  (8  USC  n82(a)  (28)  )  — 
this  subsection  deals  with  the  denial  of  visa, 
and  the  reasons  or  grounds  enumerated 
would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  every  Soviet 
citizen— member  of.  affiliated  with,  or  other- 
wise associated  with  the  Community  Party. 
(The  language  is  more  complicated  and 
covers  many  other  aspects  of  subversives, 
etc.) 

4.  The  vloa  cle.-^ance  is  the  same  as  any 
other  Soviet  citiz  a,  and  may  be  revoked  at 
any  time. 

SCREENING    OP    OFFICERS    OF    CONSULATES 

1.  Essentially  the  same  procedure  as  above 
except  that  subsection  (28)  would  not  apply. 
However,  they  could  proceed  under  sub- 
section (27)  and  (29),  which  would  also  be 
applicable  to  employees.  (27)  covers  any 
activities  which  may  be  adverse  to  the  "public 
interest".  (29)  covers  espionage,  sabotage, 
pubUc  disorder,  or  other  subversive  activities, 
also  any  activity  in  opposition  to  or  in  ef- 
fort to  control  or  overthrow  our  Government 
or  Joins,  affiliates,  or  participates  in  any 
activities  of  Communist  organization  In  the 
U.S. 

2.  In  all  cases,  employees  or  Consular  offi- 
cers. State  Department  can  refuse  the  visa 
without  giving  any  justification. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  next  argument 
again.=;t  the  convention  is  that  it  is  fool- 
ish in  view  of  Soviet  continued  interna- 
tional warlike  activity,  its  presence  in 
Cuba.  subve:-sion  in  Latin  Amciica. 
friction-creating  activities  in  Mid  and 
Near  East,  and  in  supplying  arms  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Tiii.=:.  perhaps,  is  the  most  difflcuU 
arpumcnt  of  all  to  face.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cuit  for  tliose  of  us  wlio  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  v,ar  in  Vietnam,  about  the 
justification  and  the  righteousness  of  our 
position  in  Vietnam.  I  suppose  for  the 
many  of  us  who  served  in  the  armed 
.-^erviccs,  aiid  most  of  us  have,  this  argu- 
ment comes  home  very  closely.  I  mu.st 
say  u'ith  respect  to  this  that  the  con- 
vention is  not  a  condoning  in  any  re- 
spect of  the  immoral — and  I  wish  that 
there  were  a  stronger  word  to  u.se— 
Soviet  activities  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  90 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 
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Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

vleld  the  Senator  15  additional  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 

senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 

15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  that  there  were 
a  stronger  word  with  relation  to  Soviet 
activities  there. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  ba^sic 
purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  establish 
a  consular  relationship  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  consular  personnel  and  tour- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union.  Thoughtful 
people  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  convention  would  change  the 
Soviet  objectives  but  the  facts  are  that 
it  is  just  one  more  small  connection  in 
which  we  may  ultimately  hope  to  break 
down  the  tensions  which  exist  between 
us. 

The  next  argument  used  against  the 
convention  is  that  the  Soviet  record  of 
Infidelity  on  earlier  agreements  is  well 
known.  The  Soviets  have  not  reacted 
with  favor  toward  our  previous  demon- 
strations of  good  will.  I  refer  to  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  the  cultural  ex- 
change program,  increased  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  setting  up  of  the  presence 
of  the  hot  line,  and  the  most  recent  Mos- 
cow to  New  York  air  rim. 

The  seventh  argument  used  against 
the  convention  is  that  if  someone  had 
suggested  signing  such  a  convention  as 
this  with  Germany  in  1942— and  other 
i-emarks  along  this  line — while  our  boys 
were  being  killed,  it  would  never  have 
been  approved. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  an  entirely 
different  situation.  We  had  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  at 
that  time  and  had  declared  war  on  them. 
Our  consulates  were  closed,  as  were  our 
embassies. 

The  second  answer  to  it  is  that,  we 
did  not  have  American  citizens  trav- 
eling in  Germany  at  that  time,  so  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  or  reason  to  have 
a  convention  with  Germany. 

The  eighth  argument  used  against  the 
convention  is  that  a  treaty  of  this  nature 
would  make  more  sense  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  had  a  firm  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  prone  to  agree  with  that.  While 
I  cannot  discuss  it  at  length  now,  be- 
cause of  time  considerations.  I  believe 
that  it  is  an  element  to  be  considered. 
I  have  already  indicated  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  treaty,  with  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  if  the  Soviets  violate 
it.  we  expect  the  executive,  firmly  and 
immediately,  to  exercise  the  provisions 
that  terminate  the  treaty. 

And,  of  course,  our  whole  foreign 
policy  would  make  more  sense  if  we 
enjoyed  an  administration  with  a  firm 
and  nonvacillating  foreign  policy. 

The  next  argument  is  that  it  is  only 
part  of  a  bigger  package,  such  as  the 
outer  space  treaty,  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  and  East-West  trade.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  have  raised 
these  questions. 

Personally,  I  am  considering  the  pend- 
ing treaty  on  its  merits,  and  this  one 
treaty  alone.  When  other  treaties  come 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  they 
"•m  have  to  stand  on  their  own  merits 


and  be  judged  according  to  the  perform- 
ance the  Soviets  show  under  the  pending 
treaty. 

The  alternatives,  as  I  have  said,  are 
three  in  number;  namely,  to  break  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — which  I  think  is  unthinkable;  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  which  cannot  be 
done;  or  to  move  ahead  with  such  con- 
tacts as  we  prudently  can. 

The  10th  argument  being  used  against 
the  convention,  both  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MdndtI, 
is  that  it  would  appreciably  affect  the 
morale  of  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  my  mail  does  not  indicate 
this.  I  have  had  no  letters  from  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  indicating  that  if  this  treaty 
is  signed,  it  will  affect  their  morale. 

We  saw'  no  demoralization  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  held  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  or  in  demonstra- 
tions in  this  country,  and  the  open  oppo- 
sition to  our  pohcies  by  some  Members 
of  this  body,  which  is  continuing  today 
throughout  the  United  States — opposi- 
tion which  is  highly  publicized  through- 
out the  world. 

Certainly,  if  there  was  no  lowering  of 
the  morale  of  our  great  men  in  Viet- 
nam— and  they  are  great — when  so  many 
Memtiers  of  our  own  body,  and  the  other 
body,  are  opposing  the  President,  and 
thus,  opposing  the  very  position  which 
puts  our  boys  in  Vietnam,  then  I  cannot 
see  how  the  opening  of  consulates  which 
will  provide  this  country  with  eyes  and 
ears  in  another  country,  and  provide  the 
kind  of  protections  which  we  need,  will 
affect  the  morale  of  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 
The  11th  argument  is  that  the  protec- 
tion and  assistance  provided  in  the  con- 
vention to  American  citizens  are  mini- 
mal. They  are  minimal,  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  guarantee  the  same 
rights  that  our  citizens  enjoy  in  this 
countrj-;  but,  neither  are  Soviet  citizens 
guaranteed  the  same  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  12th  argument 
that  the  convention  would  increase  the 
danger  of  subversion,  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  statements  made  by  the 
President,  and  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Even  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD]  recognized  this  in  his  in- 
dividual comments  in  the  committee 
leport : 

The  FBI.  If  it  is  provided  with  additional 
funds  and  additional  agents  can  probably 
deal  with  the  problem  of  that  increased 
ebpionage 

I  think  it  fully  possible,  Mr.  President, 
that  Congress  will  see  to  it  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  will  be  provided  such  funds. 

The  13th  argument  is  the  example 
held  up  by  the  proponents  of  Soviet 
infidelity  on  agreements  and  treaties, 
and  particularly  of  the  Litvinov-Roose- 
velt  agreement  of  1933. 

First.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  was  34  years  ago.  In  any  event, 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  sit- 
uation on  the  Litvinov-Roo.sevelt  under- 
standing, since  it  ceased  to  have  effect  in 
Its  full  nature  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  refer  particularly  to  page  9  of  the 
report  where  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  admits  anvhow 
that— 


It  is  a  debatable  point  whether  this  Tinder- 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
still  legally  valid. 

The  14th  argument  is  that  tlie  op- 
ponents of  the  convention  also  state  that 
instead  of  having  the  agreement,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  the  Litvinov-Rocse- 
velt  agreement  is  enforced. 

Of  course  in  the  "never-never"  land 
with  respect  to  the  Litvinov-Roosevelt 
agi-eement  which  has  been  discussed 
here  interminably,  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  approach,  but  in  answer  to 
this  I  point  out  part  of  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Douglas 
MacArthu/.  ii.  Februarj-  1967.  in  which 
he  said; 

The  legal  deficlences  of  the  Litvlnov  agree- 
ment were  among  the  reasons  persuading 
the  Department  that  the  time  had  come  to 
conclude  a  treaty  containing  clear  and 
unequivocal  provisions  giving  us  the  rights 
of  notification  and  access  in  cases  of  Amer- 
ic.ins  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  final  argument  is  that  the  Soviet 
Presidium  has  not  yet  ratified  the  con- 
vention. 

My  answer  to  that  is  simply  that  the 
coiivention  will  not  come  into  effect,  and 
the  President  will  not  have  to  put  it  into 
effect,  until  the  treaty  has  been  approved 
by  the  Soviet  Presidium. 

SUMMATION    OF    ARGUMENTS 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  I  spent  consid- 
erable time  refuting  any  idea  that  a  de- 
tente exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  did  this  primarily 
to  point  out  that  my  vote  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  this  convention  was  in  no 
wise  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  a  de- 
tente exists.  As  a  high  official  in  the 
Swiss    Government    once    said    to    me: 

Anyone  who  believes  tliat  the  Communists 
will  coexist  peacefully  with  the  Western 
democracies  believes  that  the  lion  will  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  and  become  a  vegetarian 

I  agree  with  that  statement,  but  by 
the  same  token  lions  are  tamed.  They 
may  never  be  tamed  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  can  trust  them  or  turn  our  backs 
on  them — we  must  be  eternally  vigilant 

It  was  Patrick  Henrj'  who  said,  "Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  hberty."  It 
is  no  less  true  in  foreign  affairs  than  it 
is  within  our  own  country.  But  to  not 
tame  the  lion  leaves  him  free  to  ravage 
the  earth,  and  to  live  in  constant  dread  of 
him.  The  lion  can  also  be  caged  or  con- 
tained. But  to  contain  or  to  tame  him. 
we  must  understand  his  charactejistics, 
know  his  objectives,  and  most  of  all,  be 
aware  of  his  movements.  To  do  this,  we 
mu.st  be  in  a  position   to  observe  him 

There  is.  of  course,  another  alterna- 
tive— beard  the  lien  in  his  den:  but  this 
can  only  be  prudently  done  while  the 
lion  is  still  a  cub.  Only  the  foolhardy 
would  try  to  beard  a  full-grown  lion  in 
his  den.  unless  he  possessed  such  over- 
whelming power  to  render  the  risk  mini- 
mal. 

As  I  see  it.  the  question  of  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R 
does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  this  issue 
While  it  may  be  germane  to  some  degree, 
it  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  basis  for 
any  Senator's  vote.  We  are  not  voting 
on  whether  we  should  liave  or  should  not 
have  a  detente  because  this  is  beyond  our 
power.    In  order  to  achieve  a  detente 
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both  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
must  desire  it.  and  we  have  no  direct 
control  over  the  desires  of  the  Soviets. 

We  are  considering  a  Consular  Con- 
vention—an agreement  in  which  I  be- 
lieve we  get  more  than  we  give.  The 
bargain  is  in  our  favor.  We  have  18.000 
to  20,000  citizens  who  .isit  Rui^sia  an- 
nually and  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  protection  contained  in  the 
agreement  as  opposed  to  some  600  to  800 
Rus.sians  who  visit  the  United  States 
annually.  This  convention  must  be 
loolced  upon  for  what  it  is — and  that  only. 
The  worst  thing  we  could  do  is  to  de- 
lude ourselves  into  believing  that  this 
convention  is  something  more  than  it 
is — to  make  ourselves  believe  that  sud- 
denly we  have  made  some  sort  of  break- 
through, and  all  will  suddenly  become 
sweetness  and  light.     It  will  not. 

What,  then,  can  we  expect?  We  can 
expect  the  world  situation  to  remain 
pretty  well  as  it  is.  No  drastic  changes. 
We  will  have  to  contmue  to  keep  up  our 
defenses.  But  also,  we  may  begin  to  see 
some  bridges  built  between  us.  There 
will  be  traffic  on  those  bridges,  and  our 
concern  will  then  be  in  assessing  and 
directing  that  traffic.  Some  of  that 
traffic  will  be  detrimental  and  some  bene- 
ficial. Our  concern  will  be  with  achiev- 
ing a  favorable  balance. 

This.  then,  is  one  of  the  three  alterna- 
tives available  to  us  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  other  two 
are  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  or  to 
sever  all  relations  and  withdraw  into 
ourselves.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
there  are  only  three  alternatives:  to 
move  forward,  to  stand  still,  or  to  move 
backward. 

It  is  essentially  impossible  for  us  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  Regardless  of 
what  action  we  take  with  regard  to  this 
convention,  we  will  have  changed  to 
some  degree,  for  better  or  for  worse,  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  this  alternative  eliminated,  we 
have  only  two  alternatives  left:  to  move 
forward,  or  to  move  backward.  If  we 
select  the  course  of  moving  backward,  we 
are  almost  certainly  going  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  confrontation. 
Confrontation  may  be  necessary  in  cer- 
tain circumstances — when  the  other 
alternatives  are  too  odious  to  contem- 
plate— but,  confrontation  should  not  be 
intentionally  sou&ht  by  any  peace-lovin 


nation.     It    should    be    and    is,    in    my 
opinion,  a  last  resort. 

The  third,  and  last  remaining  alterna- 
tive Is  to  move  forward.  While  I  believe 
this  is  desirable,  I  do  not  advocate  throw- 
ing caution  to  the  wind.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I  urge  the  administration,  and 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  to  redouble  their  vigilance. 
Constitutionally,  the  executive  branch  is 
charged  with  the  respon-sibility  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  policy,  but  in  order 
to  make  this  convention  meaningful,  the 
administration  must  carry  out  our  for- 
eign policy  with  clarity,  vigor,  and 
courage. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  willing 
to  take  the  affirmative  step  toward 
les.sening  of  tensions  which  this  conven- 
tion may  help  to  achieve.  The  debates 
of  the  past  few  days  are  replete  with  the 
reasons  for  taking  this  affirmative  action, 
and  .show  an  awareness  of  the  risks 
whicli  concern  us  all  in  taking  this 
action.  Thesa  debates  put  the  Soviet 
Union  on  notice,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State.-;  i.--  made  up  of  men  of 
honorable  intentions  who  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respond  with  equal 
honor. 

Mr.  President,  I.  personally,  am  willing 
to  help  in  taking  this  affirmative  step, 
expecting  as  I  do  so  that  this  adminls- 
tralion  will  fiaally  begin  to  conduct  our 
fo:ei-;n  policy  with  clarity,  vigor,  and 
courage.  I  hereby  serve  notice  on  the 
administration  that  if,  for  p.ny  reason. 
I  feel  they  are  lax  iJi  their  .iob  I  will 
demand  a  full  accounting  and  I  urge 
other  Senators  to  do  likewise,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  advise  the  Senate  on  a 
continuing  basis  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  term-s  of  this  convention. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  and  with  need 
for  vigilance  paramount  in  my  mind.  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate,  as  aii  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  Member  of  the  distin- 
guished class  of  the  84th  Congress  in 
which  we  entered  the  Senate  together, 
the  tremendous  contribution  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado;  and  I  congratu- 
late him  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  Monday  next. 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  RECEIVING 
OF  MESSAGES  AND  SIGNING  OF 
BILLS  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanim.ou.s 
consent  that  during  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  the  close  of  business  today 
until  noon  Monday,  Maich  20.  1967,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  refer  any  such 
messages  received  to  the  appropriate 
committees  and  that  the  Vice  President, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  duly  cm  oiled  bills:  and  thai 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports. 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  author- 
ized to  file  any  notices  to  suspend  rule 
XVI  for  offering  legislation  to  any  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  it  might  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  in  accordance  with 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  reports  of 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to- 
gether with  several  separate  interparlia- 
mentary group  reports,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  conrerning  the 
foieijn  currencies  and  US.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  tho.se  committees  and  groups  in 
1966  in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recuhd. 
as  follows: 


I  •        I'  hi  limn  Jnn.  1  ami  l)>r.  61,  V-»>>> 


N;in'..  c.f 
currency 

Lodgine 

Meals 

Tr.inspMrtiilii.ii        |         Mlscelliinruii.s 

Total 

Niunc  uiiU  counlry 

Fiiroien 
currt'iK-y 

V.S.  dollar 

efHiivuleiU 

or  IS. 

ciirrerKy 

Fiirpijrn 
curreiuy 

r.S  dollnr 

enuiviilcnt 

or  I    .-', 

curri'iiiy 

Fnffifm 
curruiicy 

r.."?.  dolliir 
enuiviilent  1    FnniBti 
or  V  S.       curreiuy 
currency 

r..'^.  dcilliir 
ei|uiv(ilent      FcireiL'n 

<ir  US.       currency 

currency 

r,S.  dollar 

enuivrtleiit 

or  I'  S, 

currency 

Pcn-.itnr  W;iltor  F.  Mondule: 

IikIu 

Jap'.m  

TlMlllIUl _ 

Rupw 

Y'cn 

linhf 

UulUir  

54.  ."iO 

17,,M6 

212.  Oil 

2,910.  80 

11  48 

4>«.72 
10.  32 
40.  <K) 

110.52 

41,62 

9.  7.V) 

•25fv  40 

S,  732.  40 

— -- 

8  fil 
27.00 

vi.in 

20,  00 
167.99 

""'i,'296' 
'i."74a4« 

a,  60 

24  06" 

27.60 

12  8X 

7.  41-* 

64.  10 

1,164.3'2 

2  87              100 
20.  (»          36.  (XIO 

3.  09         .^32.  M 
laOO    14,5,'.4.  00 

t 

42.64     

22.  96 
100,  l«i 

2.'i.  T'J 
200,  Oil 

348,75 

Tiitnl --- 

— . 

Amount 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
March   8,   1967. 


$348,75 


Allen  J.  Ellendeti. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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Report  of  cipcniliture  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Comniittee  on  Appropriations,    V.S.  Senate    expended  beiireen 

Jan.  i  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  and  country 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Mis<:«Uaneous 


Total 


Name  of 
turrpncy 


r.S  dollar  ,  U.P,  dollar  ,  US,  dollar 

Foreipi   ,  etjuivalent     Foreign     C'luivalenl  Foreipn   '  equivalent      Foreign 

currency  i     or  VS.       currency       or  IS.  currency  I     or  U.S. 
I    currency   ;                      currency  cuiTency 


curreacy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  I     or  U  .S 
currency 


?e».Uor  Allen  J.  Ellender: 

Mexico 

CoNiinliia 


liolivia. 


Uhile- 

Areentiiia., 

"'rueuay.-. 


I'eru. 

Hr.i7il 

I'  irapuay 

.•Surinam 

\'iMiezuela 

It,iliaiuas 

Haiti. 

Jamaica 

Co-;!  of  transi<orfatlon.., 
Seiuilor  Thniii:i,<  II,  Kuehel: 

S.vit?erl,iiid 

Do 

Senator  liolc  W.  McOee: 

."^pain ,. 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Ir.in. 

Do 

Afglianistuti 

I'akistan- 

India 

Nepal 

Hurina  

Thailand 

Do 

Malaysia 

Indonesia 

Do 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young: 

tlermany 

Hong  Kong..   


Peso... 
.do. 


.do.. 


Escudo.. 

Peso 

do... 


Sol, 

Cruieiro 

Ouarani. 

tiuilder. 

Bolivar. 

Pound 

Gourde 

Pound 

German  mark 


do 

Swis.<  franc 

Peseta 

Lira 

Dinar 

Rial 

U.S.  Dollar.... 

Afghani 

Rupee 

....do 

....do 

Kyat.... 

Haht 

U.S.  Dollar 

Malay  dollar 

Rupiah.    

U.S.  Dollar 


5,294.00 
151. 75 


88.23  I 
16.86 


1,000.00  ' 
950.  UO 


593.00 
67.26 
0.700 

500.00 


254.06 


.Mark ...     . . 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Peso . . 


Philippines.. 

Do... I   U.S.  doUar 

Thailand I  Baht 


Do.  . 
Vietnam. 


Do. 

Jap, ill 

Col.  William  B.  Arnold: 
Cost  of  transportation. 

United  States 

Philippine  Islands 

V'ietnam 

Do 

Thailand 

Do 

Hong  Kong 

Po 

Taiwan _ 

Do 

Okinawa. 

Tokyo 

Kennetli  J.  Uousquet; 

Jajtiin 

Hong  Kong. 

Vietnun   

Ihailand 

I'Inlippines 

(ierin.my 

Patricia  .M.  Byrne; 

(ierniany.. 

Hong  Kong 


U.S.  dollar.. 
Vielii  inie.-e 

<lollar. 
U.S.  dollar. - 
Yen 


U.S.  dollar. 

do... 

do 

Piaster 

U.S.  dollar... 

Balit 

U.S.  dollar... 

I  Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

U.S.  dollar. 

New  T.uwan 
dolhir, 

U.S,  dollar.,., 
do 

Yen 


110. 75 

16.00 

277.00 

919.50 

66.62 
16. 925.  00 


13.33 
6,17 
13.58      1,(>.W.00  I 

I         13.00 

32.00 


9.88 
7.47 

i.ge 

6.67 


14.77 
2.11 
11.79 
44.70 
25.90 
21.86 
138.72 
24.70 


00.00 
36.00 


23.57  .. 
2.60  I.. 
4.27   !.. 

I 


2. 02 
li.8i 


400.71 

470.  44 

1,967.60' 


69.  89 

120.05 

'  9i'72' 


200.  36 

180.94 

1,526.00 

"2.i66 


37,200 


102.83  I       217.00  , 


34.  95 
46.  4 1 
74.  18 
17.79 

59.99 


esaoo 
75.00 

116.85 


1,198.84 
03. 6S 


9.70 
265.00 


900 

28.675 


15,000 

"'i.'iss' 

'528 

i.'eso' 


eo.97 
6.00 

150.00 

4.00 
57.90  : 

92.63 
'"41.'25'i 


7,917 

'428."65 
282.03  i 

"432 


17.62 
6.27 

79.17 
39.73 

20.83 

L.'iO 

49.47 


816 


11.  JO 
10.77 


do 

Ilong  Kong 

dollar. 
Vietnam  dollar. 

Baht.... 

Peso 

Mark 


do 

HoiiB  Kong 
dollar. 

Peso ... 

U.S.  dollar.. 


13,068 

13.200 
19a  40 


2.772 
175 


4.00 
36.30 


.36,  67 
33,08 


12, 319 


12.  30f) 
31.^  00 


».  no  I         2.  450 

134.77      3.035.05 

44,80  I       150.00 


9.70 
34.22 

34.17 
."4.73 

20.  75 
147.55 
38.40 


400 


5.33 

1,887.22 

30.09 


1.800 
2,250.00 

"566.06 
15.00 

1.796.78 
225.75 
73.'>.00 

2. 10U.00 


6,825.00 


66.79 

72:38 

381.66 


7.63 

""79.65 

1, 793. 60 

2."84 


3.100 


6.00 
39.66 


10.00 


Pliilippine,s 

Do 

Thailand I  Baht 

,..    I>o.-.. .;  U,S.  dollar... 

Vietnam |         do 

„  ,J''Paii _.    Yen...'.".";;;r 

Rolptrt  B.  Clark:  1 

"fafi' Cruzeiro 

Chile I  Kscudo.... 

Argentina __      _  i  pp«o 

fpfu--- ....;:>  soi..".""' 

United  states 1  us.  Dollar... 

„     ,,   "0-- - '  (Jennan  mark 

Paul  J.  Cotter:  I 

Spain 

Do 

Turkey 

Iraq ... 

Do 

Iran. 

Do -.\V~.'. 

Afghanistan 

Pakistan 'f'_\ 


27«.  13 

'       336.88 

3.447.28 


12,950 

157.000 

42.12 

11.613 

1,239.50 


48.84 
86.37 

"ief.'eo 


35.97 

71.40 

8.08 
.^6.  9tj 
46.30 


2^23.  30 

269.50 

2,008.35  I ' 


39.  07 

69.  10 

100.55 


720 

28. 679 
85.00 

340 
719.  95 
17.";.  28  i 
7.  .530 

,  530. 00  I 


2,600 


967.22 
"20170 


1.  751. 80 


79.65 
14.77 

2.89 
59.  01 
44.90 

1,887.22 

1.887.22 


3.977 

6.000 
57. 85 

1.020 

182.  50 

14.27 


116.85 
689.46 


30.09 
33.52  ! 


55.82 

67.38 
6X9.45 


1 


I 


103.  60 

172.  .WO 

1.55.  38 

31 , 820 

2.  732.  60 


28,  ,8 

78.38  , 
31.00  I 

I4y.  80  [ 
102. 10  I 


Peseta 

Turkish'lira'.; 
Dinar 

m&\.'.'...f.\ 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Afghani  _  

Paklptan  rupee. 


2,160 
"103.6 

"i,ii6' 

"i.iso" 

166.80 


26,875 

I 
17,000 

I 

ici"f 

4.070."  52"  i 


36.00 
11.50 

14.86 

16,43 
34,  75 


1.860 


72 
2.9 


498.75 


609.7 
03,20 


31.  LK) 

8.00  I 
8.12  '_ 

'6.65 

'8.71  I . 
13.17  1. 


132,60 

10.4X5 

63 

32' 

3,000 


79.  C5 
7.70 


6.00 

6.00 

1,  025.  00 

2.21 

17.5.  00 

7.00 


89.00 
40.66 


1,873.  50 

1.620.00 

I  1,521.82 

I       G69. 40 

I  6,  500.  00 

I  1,  740.  00 

I  1.000.00 

l50,U)0.00 

127,250.00 

87.50 

100.00 

29+ 

303.00 

17. 17. 6 


2.45 
4.42 


254.06 
9.70 

6. 152. 00 
219.00 
2.500 
3.  750. 00 

3,i6o."o6 

28.00 

1. 939. 53 

241.  75 
1.012.00 
3.  085. 00 


5.04 

30.  MO 

7.15 

3.00 

239.56 

29.80 

31.  28 
l(t',  38 

50.00 

I       102.  62  ; 

55.95    24.4U0.00  > 

I  I 


11.65 

18.56 
23.00 
18.54 
29.40 


10,00 

8.57 


29.73 


75.00 
667.86 

840.60 

3.814.66 

'  "3,066 

96,"  676 


26.00 
6.90 

47,02 

7,00 

35,56  . 

13.86  I 
43.78 

I 
3.25 
.58 
11.04 

16.67 
10.05 

&65 
8.88 
3.05 


26,517 
3,'399."87' 


1,012.73 
"4,"233."86' 

"""36. 084" 

00. 179 
648.25 

3.810 

6.  709.  50 

514.  55 

7.530 


9.77 

17.27 
24.00 
33.52 

21.00 
8.00 


.530.00 
558.25 


790.61 


6,894.50 


2,590 

7.19 

54.575 

23,500 

ia70 

370,000 

197,50 

2.767 

16.20 

46,200 

177 

aoo 

5.00 

4,310 

265.20 

4.42 

4, 417.  80 

10,485 

61.47 

6.83 

3<XJ 

1 

2.80 

3  9 

32  i 

386.25 

5.15 

2.000 

3.000  1 

140 

2,00 

1,900  1 

20 

4.16 

250  ' 

150,  IV1 

100,  no 
128.  l". 
61.92 
26.  r<.i 
23.08 
37.31 

2*'  7:i 
m.i: 

46.79 
22.0(1 
82.00 
60.60 
50.  n  I 
1.  198.  8^ 

63.  6^ 
Z45 

102.  ."IS 
24. ;« 

7.00 
50,  00 

6.17 
44  30 

5.60 

2.5X.  fiO 

31.91 

43.  (17 

i50.no 

75.  Oil 
33.67 

200.00 
24.  70 

1, 887.  22 

116.  49 

215.  71 
23.00 

185.44 
29.40 
2,5.  42 

10.00 
251.04 

1.793.80 

117.  J2 
15.11 

255.17 

56.63 

166.41 

8.50 

177,66 

24.96 
105.80 

8.25 
14. -28 
83.56 

167.16 
112.  (J 

41.. ■V 

3.50,  21 

131.75 

1,  887.  2.' 

1,887.2-2 
97.68 

202.  8.f 
24.  i«i 

335. 1n 

21.  l«i 

8.  '10 

151.59 

168.  IS 

39.  o« 

223,  02 

161   IM 

11,1*1 

1,  025.  00 

73.  6:S 

'  175.  tm 

33,33 

10  9  J 
'  89.  (Al 

26,66 
"  40.  00 

27.14 

52.08 
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j:,p,,rt  «\   (.rjifiidiUtn   of  fortujn  currttui' ■<  mi 


,/  appr,.,,n.,l,J    ■ini.ls   },,,   Ih.    Commilh,'  on    A  pprnprnilion.-^.    I'.S.   S^  >.ah.   ijp,n,l,,l  hrtuun 
.1.1,1  _   I  mill  Dec.  61,  VJti6 — L'oiitiuUfd 


Name  lui'l  country 


LodginK 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of 


1  r.S.  d      \r 

KorciMn  1  e(iuivai>  ut  ,  Forcipn 
currency       or  U.S.     \  currency 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Fcreipn 
currency 


U.P   doll-.u-  ,  I  U.y   dollar 

efiuiv;iK'nt      Fori-i»:n     eqiiivai-nt 
or  U.8        currency 
currency    i 


j  U.S.  dollar 
Kciriipn   ;  ei|uiv;iliiu 


V  111  .1   Cctter— ContlnueU 

Ill.ti;i 

Do 

N'l'»l • 

litirniB - 

I  liuihiiiil - 

Muluvsia ■ 


Do 

Indonesia 

F.d«  :ird  K.  Davis: 

Kraiice 

Italy...- 

India — 

I  hailand 

Malaysia 


Hong  Kong- 


Japan - 

.'iH'  K    (iouzales: 

Mi'xico — ■ 

Panama 

.>aii  Salvador 

Costa  Kica 

I'lru  ..    

Transport  ation. 

NfW  Ze.iland 

Australia 

Smpapore 

Ltlianoii 

It  liy  

'1  ransl">rtaliou 

i-jliimiHl  'I',  king: 

Kraiu-v 

India 

I  Midland 

.Malaysia --- 

Hong  Kong 

J'l-^'  -.-■- 

Wirlt'v  .M    Ki-vroad: 

tr'Tinatiy.    - 

Inite-l  States 

I'lulippiues... - 

\  let  nam 

Do 

Thailand 

Hoii«  Kong 

Do 

Taiwan 

no — 

Okinawa 

Tokyo  -.- 

]{  iviiiond  L.  Schafer: 

liiited  Kingdom 

Hi'l^iuni.- 

h  ranee 

Wist  Cierniany 

Italy. 

Spain - 

I  nited  States 

France 

West  liermany 

India 

TiKiiland.. 

.Malaysia - 

1  long  Koiip 

'iil'-'ll- 

W  aller  J.  Stewart: 

( iuateniala 

Kl  Salv.idor 

Tran^pnrl  itioti 

William  W  .  Woodrulf: 

( leriiiany.- 

lapau 

Ilonj:  Kong — 

I'hilippines 

Tll.iiland 

Vietnam — 

Total 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Rupee. 


Rupee 

Kyat 

Baht 

Malaysian 
dollar. 

New  rupiah. 

I''r.iiie        

Lira 

Rupee 

Baht 

Malavsian 

dollar. 
Horn:  Kong 

.Inll.ir, 
Veil   

U.S.  dollar 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do- 

New  Zealand 

pound. 
.Vii.strali.in 

dollar, 
r  S,  dollar  . 
l.el'iinese 

pound, 
l.ira     . 
Duleh  iJiiilder... 

Franc 

Lira 

Kuiiee 

Haht  .    

Malaysian 

dollar, 
lloim  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 

Mark 

U.S.  dollar 

-do 

I'la^iter 

r,s,  dollar 

lialit--. 

I'.S.  dollar 

Hong  Kong 

dollar, 
r,S,  .lollar       .- 
New  Taiwan 
doUiu-. 

U.S.  dollar 

do 

Yen  ..     


ISO 


20.00 


134.  ao  ' 

1,021.  so 
44.37 


10,524.90 

I  34S 

30, 062.  SO 

473 

1,  3.'i7.  10 

1S3.  47 

57S.  15 

21, 571 


"8/20/0 
105.00 

"69.00 

IJ,  000 

345 

27, 420 

315 

1,350 

IISO 

525 

21.  .502 

'ii'soo' 
"i,"i88 

600 


5.72 
49.66 
14.56 


800.52  ! 


3a  28 

92.25 

409.80 

26.21 


106.75 

"4.06 

3.50 

22.50 

8.  GO 


135.' 45       0,039.0 


round    

BolL'iaii  franc. 
Kreiicli  franc... 
Deutsclie  mark 

Lira- -   - 

Peseta.-     

I'.S.  Dollar 

Fraiie.  ,  -  . 
Deutsche  mark 

Lira.  -   

Rupee 

Haht 

Malaysian  dol- 
lar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 

U.S.  Dollar 

do 

do 

Mark 

Yen 

Dollar 

Peso 

Haht-.   

U.S.  dollar 

Vietname.sc 

doUar- 
U.S.  dollar 


70.  41 
4H.  10 
60.88 
tVI.  98 

6(1.  20 

11*1. «) 

59.92 

168.00 
42.00 

62.30 

'"25.26" 

117.60 

27.  M 
31.43 

19.20 


70.41 
43.87 
41.95 
r.5.  (13 
69.07 

91.34 


302 
32, 593.  75 

29s 

1,296.(10 

'        150.25 

452.  70 


18.301  I 


6/12/0 
89.60 

"94.50 

31,800 


296.50 

28.  2.50.  00 

149. 10 

1,27.5.50 

13.5. 18 

460.00 


59.89  118,298.00 


55.94 

6.00 

243.00 

4.00 

57.75 

"lis.  78 


1,650 


'13,067 

20.5.8 
525 

260 

76.  h7H 
7, 393 

I ^" 

19(1.  70 

13,865.08 

I       412. 00 

1,3.56.90 

187.  99 

5t*.  90 

21,. Vl-' 


23,700 
319. 13 

236.88 
1,845 


41.25 


4.00 
36.60 

56.57 
10.60 

"fAm 

123.  411 
123.  40 

4(i.  .53 
49.1s 
•JJ,  l.'i 
Wi  s7 
tW.  n7 
61.78 

98.98 

59.  ^9 

64.80 
ILOO 


65.  S4 
55.71 
60.62 
89.68 


468 
'437.95 

'iie.'is 


180.  72 


'"8,"  247 

15. 8. 10 
475 

iyn  ; 

s(\  1P> 

^.  :ili.i 

319  r 

'       172.  10  I 

1 1 ,  d.'..";.  HM 
'aii.1.  no 
1.^4-'.  till 
149.55  I 
1 

4r.l,  .w 

Is  JVS 


iH,  (ten 

2,5,  530 

18,  950 

1,  476 


"5,089 


49.50 

61.63 
62. 15 
3S.36 

ta  00 

49.30 

78.  77  , 

50.84 

117.00 
27.00 

"miw" 

36.00 

"is.  48" 

100.  35 

22.  .50 
30.00 

50.88 


60.  51 
45.  20 
19.  86 
62.  01 
44.30 

80.04 

50.83 


18.  ,53 
6.52 
4.08 

39.  72 

21.  29 
1.50 

20.42 


63.75 
2. 794. 13 


380.60 

6,000 
I  793 

160 
14,  12.5.  00 
14,231.41 

j         7J.  (JO 
I         10. 27 

100.00 

i,6a5 


2/0/0 

7.28 

33.35 

2.000 
6,859.54 

55. 65 

14, '231.41 
90.00 
12. 92 

100.00 

3, 300.  00 

7, 154.  4 


917 


6.55 
4.50 


8.  .50 
372.  55 


18.50 


19.79 
0.50 

.12.  «> 

22.00 

1,895.50 

3.  .50 
3.37 

ic.  43 

4.46 

8.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
24.48 
52L00 
5.60 

S,  I,') 

4.  '.'2 
10.58 

3.20 
1,900.15 

11.36 

1,89.5.  .50 
4.37 
4. 24 

17.40 

9.17 

1,  793. 80 


"5.00 
45.55 


243. 85 

"is."  52' 

24.44 

134.70 

12. 95 


or  r  s. 

currency 

or 

US, 

currency 

currency 

32.38 

1,268.48 

1(17.  !•.■', 

2,  794. 13 

1  372.  ;.-y 

2.  05 

45.  75 

6.  05 

1.04 

341 

1(1.  Jti 

6.55 

2,006.58 

'.C   -'1 

4.25 

83.  .53 

j:  41 

I 


I  1,043.10 

I  173 

16,968.75 
I      394.38 
360.40 
I         97.  .53 

300.00 

i       12,  ,5-23 


1/0/0 

32,12 

44.90 
7,250 


132.85 

4, 1(10.  00 

151.28 

370.00 

28.42  i 

I 

251.85 
10,840.00 


1,«2» 
'868.'2i 

'263.'8.5 


10.00 
22.90 

43.  06 
9.50 

'47  .50 

l-'N    III 
13!>,  '■O 

"65.10 
43.02 

19.  10 

40.  :<i) 

(Kl,  32 
49.15 

80.30 

.'lO.  83 

49.60 
1-2.40 


52.  (17 
44.  56 
48.49 
71.75 

'43.12 


400 


725 

25. 11.  7 

|"4,"5i.5."64 

83.20 

!J.  J7:i 

2,  ISI 

110 

31. -2(1 

5. 2,58.  m 

14.  4(11.79 

l,MO,  40 

Jits  74 


10.00  I   1,538.10 


i 


l.^,  7u 
10, 940 


7.5.30 
28,679 

11,685 
""i,'464 


2.01 

71.36 

"912.' 99 

20.80 

11',  711 

30,  41 

1,'rfi.  Ml 

.'■J.  4.'. 

7.  Ml 

(*.  40 

1,926.18 

90.  55 

0  t'lO 

22.  39 

30.  39 

'""362."26' 

1,887.22 
81.45 

"'"36.' 09 
"""'12.32 


2,157 
5.3.8 

""'66."86' 

17.  (VU 
1,  Il7s 

78 

i,'426'94' 

"246.00 
81  24 


0.  840 


4.  740 

6,  3KS 

4,738 

369 

7,)7 


8.  55 

3.-,  ,'!1 

27.  1.1 
,M1,  7li 
17,  .52 
32.00 

.52.  20 

34.78 

67.  32 

14.72 

2.00 

,5.00 

6.00 

"2.80 

4,  IKl 
14.  25 

11.60 

27.11 

0,  .St'i 

■JO.  15 

J  7.  99 

9.32 

43.  82 

30.11 


38.44 
1.34 

19.29 

6.90 

42.  21 

5,  no 
;i4  (Kl 

ij.  12 

38.27 

3.70 
1.08 
,5.99 

14  47 


16.  70 

js.  311 
IS,  0(1 

15.92 

""2."  27 

11.94 

2(1,  70 

4s  .-ia 
19.  no 

21.40 

7.  SC 


Ki,  111 
11,14 

12, 12 

17,94 

25,  40 

0. 17 


6.  nno 

24.  400.  (H) 

ysn 

93.  7.5(1 

15.396.79 

3,085,  .511 

j       441.  .52 

1,  436.  85 

54.000 


18/12,'0 

234,00 

271.75 

.53,  050 

6,  8,59.  54 

830 

59.  770 

14.840.79 

3,  08.1.  50 

356.  52 

1,336.85 

54,000.00 


26,697 
'3,'411.16 

980,28 

3,768.82 

'"'24,'i97 

(>■,,  II.  u 

1.0(1(1 

4,51.5.64 

600.  00 

isfi  flfKl 

is.w.-, 

I    """    7:1,-, 

40(1 

1       32,  ,5011 

1.5,176.79 

4,710.90 

627.  .52 

1,43(>,  s.'i 

'       57,  (J40 


7,  .530 

7r..  078 

63,  825 

59.  Of.O 

3,  0^U 

"7.270 


8.00 


1  I'.i.  7'i 
joii,  no 

20(1.  00 
l.'iii.  no 
2.  045.  .50 
l.'.ll.  00 
144.S7 

250.  m 

I.-iO.  nil 

360.  3J 

8,*<.  72 

.5.  (10 

48.  IK  I 

1-28.  7S 

521.011 

52.08 

202.  OS 

:a,  im; 


S4  s,^ 
l.'.«lo,  1,. 

liil).3'i 

ii.'i.  (a 
1.977.41; 

1,".0,  INI 

nil, '.'I 

23J.  liil 

l.'.o  no 

I.7'.i3  St, 

llJ.lil 

13  sh 

JOti   '.i7 

,5,5.  i;j 

166.  hll 

('..  .Ml 

170  JO 

18.  i;7 

94,IIJ 

3.711 
1.5.  OS 

67.  .'ill 

Is-    t, 

Jll,  Oil 

912.  90 

1.50.  IKl 

3IK1.  iHi 
316.41 
1.5(1.  SI, 
l.iO,  I  I 
IIKI.  00 
51.',1J 
2,021.4! 
22s,  lis 
206.  J3 

2,5(1.  fi' 

loll  II 

13.-,.  sii 

31,  Ji, 

302.  211 

1,887.22 
213.  IJ 
111   41 

151,  aj 

17(1,  .17 
J,-.,  40 
61. 1,1 


8.00 


38,  063.  03 


n,  pnrt  of  CTprmUlurc   of  for(  j,jn   currcnncs   anrl  appropriatrd  funds  hy  the  Committee  on  Appropri/i!ion!>    VS    Se'.a'r    cxpcndtd  hi'vfrn 

Jan.  1  and  Der.  SI,  /^iSe— Continued 

!  ,.  REC.U'ITUL.VTION  ^„,„,„„ 

I'oreicii  currency  (I  .s.  (loll, ir  eijuivalent) .-- _ _ _ 33 -(«  41 

\|.|.ro|iriated  funds:  (Joyernment  de|iartment  (identify  each):  "" " *»,.(».  <J 

Deiiurlment  ol  .VKncullurc _  .  _  umij- 

I  ipiiartnient  ofSi.ite.. .  " ' " — ,  1  ,.' 

De  lartinent  of  Defense " "" " ,  tili  -r 

Post  Dllire  liepirtiueiit.- - _ I-.Il"""' "' " " " """«,)-•<•> 

TriMSury  Department- _  " ' " " ?.j   r.", 

'^  - -   - - 58.96 

'^'   '' - - - --.38,063.03 

Carl  Hayden. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropnatjonf. 
i;r..opeM>eiise,  i^j^r     jg     5957 


lit  pill  I  of  (rprndltiirc  of  funiijn  currencies  and  approprialal  f.iids  tni  the  Committee  on  Foreign  L'l'.nfiom^ 

Jan.  1  and  Dee.  SI,  1H66 


l'..<.  ^rnnte.  expended  hetireo 


.Name  an,l  country 


Kratik  Church; 

( ierinimy 

Knt'land 

Switzerland 

Frimce 

liermany 

Jijij'pli  S,  Clark: 

(lermany. 

Switzerland -.. 

Kr;ince 

Poland 

T.S.S.R..- 

^'ugoslavia 

( "zechcslovakia 

I  lri*ece 

Jordan 

Israel- 

United  Arab  Reput) 
C  lailiorne  Pell: 

Austria 

France 

(iermany 

Italy..- _ 

Kuniania 

Switzerland 

F.iigene  J.  McCarthy: 

.Netherlands 

I-'r.inee 

United  Kingdom.-. 

Ireland 

dale  .\leilee: 

Thailand-- 

\'ietnam 

Frank  Carlson: 

Netherlands 

.'^w  itzerland.. 

(  lillorii  Case:  (lennany- 
I'at  Holt: 

(leriniuiy 

Donimiean  Republic 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

( oiateniala 

Kl  Salvador 

Honduras 

Uritish  Honduras 

Niciiragua 

Costa  Kica 

P.iiiania 

Donald  (.1,  Henderson: 

England 

France 

Belgium 

France - 

Denmark- - 

J;tpan 

Pliilipplnes--- -. 

t^eth  Tillman: 

Germany 

Brazil 

Colonihia 

Argentina 

Chile _ 

I'eru 

Junes  (J,  Lowenstein: 

(jerinany 

Knt'land 

t'w  iizerland 

lieleuim -.- 

France , 

Cierinany 

Fr:inee 

I'oliind 

i-ss.K :;: 

Yin'oslava 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Kuniania 


lie- 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

Franc 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Deutsche  mark. 

Franc 

Franc 

Zloty 

Ruble 

Dinar 

Crown 

Draehina 

Din:ir- , 

Pound 

do -- 

Sehilling - 

Franc 

Deutsche  iniuk. 

Lira 

Lei 

Fratic- 

Guilder 

Franc 

i  Pound - 

do -_. 

Baht 

Piaster -.. 

Guilder 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark.. 

do-.-- 

Peso 

Gourde.-- - 

Pound 

Quetzal - 

Colon - 

I.empira I 

British  Hon-        I 

dnran  dollar. 
Conlolia- . 

Collin 

Dollar -... 

Pound 

Franc.- -. 

P'ranc 

Franc 

Kroner 

Yeii- 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark. 

Cruzeiro -.. 

Peso 

Peso 

Escudo 

Soles -. 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

F'ranc 

..-.do-.-- 

.-..ilu 

Deutsche  iii.irk. 


Foreijoi 
currency 


90.00 
308.00 


288.20 

i,"4i7.'65" 

161.69 

1, 1.36  75 

575.  (10 
1047.  30 

1.499 
159.  (»l 

0,918 


(151.  8ri 
32(1  34 
155,  111 
11469 
2(16.  71 


4,58.  (10 
31.6.8 
15.  5.  8 

1.198 


429.50 


87.50 

517.50 

16. 16.  0 

44.40 
16,5.  00 
112.35 

33.  60 

4:17, ,'.() 

300.80 


:  U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
;     or  U  S. 
currency   j 


20,  86 
62.86 


67.13 

"21"  "si" 

179,66 
90,94 
40.  (17 
34.91 
4.  20 
,53.  W 
12.42 

64.  20 
66.  6(1 
38.85 
IS.  35 
17.  4U 


I  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  I  equivalent 
currency  '      or  US 
currency 


Foreien 
currency 


j  U,S,  dollar 

!  equivalent 

or  l',S, 

cumncy 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


1 


338.60 
1,050 

lis 

17,760 
69.99 


135,700 

'"h'.m 

2,59. 20 

1, 870. 00 


93.47 

88.70 
43.  60 

58.  20 


87.50 
103.50 
47.04 
44.40 
66.00 
,56.  18 
24.00 

6J,  .-,0 
45.  44 
60.00 


69.10 
20.79 


38-16-6 

51.20 

164.  45 

8.00 


.54.00 

"i.5(">."o("i" 

,52.  .'.9 

25.  no  ; 

045.40 
82(1.  (X) 
6,111 
111',,  N5 
21.924 

1,  20159 

21,8.78  I 
108.53 
1(1,  .5(«  I 
134.24  [ 


383.67 
28.  2.  8 
13.  3.  8 

1,081 
5,157 


434.75 


96.83 

175.50 

13. 14.  3 

43.  20 
161.  70 
1(13.  78 

28.  15 

366.  70 
260.75 


217,  ns 
2,  JUo 


16.67 

118 

49.33 

32,  2.55 

17.10 

158.50 

6i."65" 

"368,"  .510 

565.  27 

29.77 

6.635 

,54.  45 

368.76 

69.78 

3,112.80 

34  1 

79 


0.11 
65 


3'JO,  UU 


96.  61 

18,75 


SO.  82 


24.  IS,  4 
44.  4J 


417.  80 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Franc 

Zlotys 

1,920.75 

29.  ,s5 

150.00 

Rubles 

123.  30 

137.00 

40.00 

Dinars 

3.57.  (Kl 

28.  50 

25.00 

Crowns 

795. 13 

.',-,  41 

111.90 

Forints -.   . 

1,789.92 

37,  .U 

790.  32 

U'\ -. 

44J.  .W 

37,  J,-, 

30.  (Kl 

1117.71 

11.87 

33,  .56 

2.  (« 


12.42 
"2'3i' 

r.S  43 

2,  no 
44.9s 
27.  32 
!7. 12 
lis.  95 
39.30 

4(-,.  70 
44.  6,5 
27.  20 
16.80 
11.30 


7S.  3(1 
79.  2(1 
37.50 


52.  ,50 
43.70 


110.59 


96.83 
35. 10 
;*8.  39 
43.20 
64.68 
51.  S9 
21).  11 

5J.  39 
39,  39 
73,  15 


4,717.33 
32-16-7 

'""97'66" 
230.36 

3,321.00 

6,170.0(1 

3,513.90 

9.00 

187.  50 

143.50 

1010.  00 

8. 109 

1,5.5.91 

13. 212 

116.00 
233.00 

4,  046.  76 
4062.  .50 

,597.  81 
liKi.  00 

1,712.06 

ss.  4.^ 

P.I,  s.  (I 

4.4.6 

448 
1,103 

3,038 
51.  15 

5,  302.  80 

2,  242.  40 

15. 10 

28.00 

3.  13.  10 

6.  15 

53.35 

24.  40 

4,00 

137.  00 
38.65 


I 


44.  M 

43.  (j8 

17."  io' 

89.60 
40.67 


167.40 
35.00 
30.86 
77.47 

110.  15 


(9,77 
111,3(1 


85.27 


2.31 
44.44 

2.  (XI 

7.79 

16.  ,59 

3.03 


24,  If,,  0 

105,  (10 

SKI 

5,561 

3.5 

49,3»0 

92.40 

3,  212.  20 
,57.  3.54 
178.  32 


3,  477.  26 

4,  31.5. 33 
8.16.8 


300.  20 

150.  00 

4. 567. 73 

3,610.64 

""37'hh' 
279.  40 
;i84.  00 


1,17 


19  79 

57,74 


830,27 


1,260,03  ! 

54 

06  1 

10 

(W 

15 

(Kl 

1(1 

(«1 

3:i 

67 

51.97 
23.72 

4.51 

47.55 

1,014.23 

6.  .50 

5(1.  3J 

23,  25 

473.  60 

IS. 05 
53.  75 
12.50 


837 
11 


84 
(KJ 
1,329.02 


562.01 
15.  10 

5.  60 
10,  34 

6,  15 
21.34 
IJ,  20 

2.86 

19  57 
4,33 

30,  IKJ 

PSi,  44 
21,  4,'l 
1(,,  04   i 
,  134,911 

137,  17 
J3,  71 

K'V\.  13 
JO,  05 
11.04 


129.  75 

1,  077. 02 
24.73 


61.24 

37,  M 

933.92 

75.17 

""'3.' 66" 

19.47 
8.00 


1.80 
18.75 
13.06 

"""i.'i'iii" 

8.73 
2.044 

280.  90 

25.  72 

3.5.71 

5218.75 

47.04 


49.88 
9.9.2 
2.2.7 

220 
1,340 

"4L85' 


64.57 

1,54.00 

9.4.11 

6.25 

69,  95 

59,47 

4,  25 

1.58.80 
71.80 


63.00 
325 

17 
9,360 
28.00 


73.  211 
147.31 

3,  265 

82.  (14 

1,366.40 


4.  u.  (I  ': 
41.45  { 
.5(KI.  00 
111.00 


144.95 
1.69 

12.50 
48.65 
96.00 
12.47 


Foriifm 
currency 


U  S   ,Joi:;ir 

equiviiiir,! 

or  I   S 

currency 


12-0-0 
86.33 

165.55  I 
78,00  ' 


33.60 
20.01 
33.79 

19,50 


4,817,33 

83-5-10 

227.53 

735.00 

316.00 


I  6,170.00 

5.081.55 

225. 08 

1,368.00 

1376.96 

2S77.30 

16.792 

410,49 

44  098 


2.00 

1.50 

.91 

"2."84" 
2. 91 
3.67 

10.  96 
5,25 
8.95 
8  .^5 
3.96 


3250,  .35 
8(i3,  84 

4346.  01 

3125(1.25 

985.80 

100.60 


1,74,5.60 

10.18  980.00 

27.74  I  89.6.8 

6.40  35.6.9 


10.70 
11.36 


9.00 


64.57 

30.80 

2.5.89 

6.25 

27,98 
29  73 
3.03 


2.947 
7,600 


957.25 
5,  302.  80 

2,  242.  40 
264.00 
875.00 
43.  9.  0 

UKl.  00 

4.50.  00 

300.  00 

70.00 


22.68  1100.00 
10. 84  662. 00 
42.60 


12.  86 
6.44 

"2.46 

26.00 

7.19 


33.26 
9.12 
15.18 
1,5  14 
50.98 


11,21 

9,61 

111  35 

22.67 


2.23 
1.88 

1,(KI 

3,39 

2,(10 
1.  05 


'     24. 16. 0 

723.65 

4.391 

5.561 

285 

108.7.55 

348.89 

3.212.20 

634.775 

890.90 

16,300 

710.00 

9.  826.  46 

I 

4.315.33  I 
72.  5.  0 
165.  .52 
50(1.  (K) 

1, 225.  00 

150. 00 

4, 567.  73 

5. 826. 34 
164.99 
432.00 

1,235.08 

3,  066.  24 

491.00 


'  1, 177.  75 
233.  24 

.52,  74 
1,5(1,  00 
79.24 

2  830.  J7 

79.  .55 

'1,260.03 

78,  IS 

2.50. 1  9 

109  44 

95.  Sii; 

9,5.90 

47.  (W 

146.  S3 

79.17 

126.  37 
164.05 
'  1()S9. :,-, 
,5r.  10 
82.  »S 
23.  25 

« 473. 61) 
200.  00 

249.  :«* 
100.  («) 

143. 15 
64.41 

'  837.  S4 

2-22.  S4 

» 1,329.11  J 

'  562.  01 

264.00 
175.  no 
121,(6 
UKl,  no 
ISO.  (O 
1,50.  O'l 
50.00 

157. 14 
100.0(1 
195.  65 

69.44 
147.69 

86,  (si 
S  1, 134  90 

41.30 
3ir2. !« 

88.67 

'830.  13 

28S.  ac, 

.5.5.  PI 

75.  M 

147.116 

366.  to 

I  1,077,02 

202.  32 

38.66 

10.35 

2.50.  (KP 

37.  59 

>  933  92 

1119,  ji', 

183  32 

34.  .'.6 

86.  (Kl 

63.  ss 

41  33 


I 
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R,nnrt  nf.sp.n4it  a,  nj  fnra.jn  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Comnuttee  on  For,,,,,,  h'.lations,  T.N.  S,nnte,  expended  between 
'    "    -'       -^  ■'■'  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  i.Wff— Continued 


Name  of 
cumni-y 

lyodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Niinip  anil  country 

Foreign 
currency 

r.S,  ilollar 

equivalent 

or  1\8. 

currency 

r.P..lolhir 
i'orcinn     eiiuivalenl 
currency       or  IS. 
currency 

^"o^ei^•n 
currency 

1                                       1                                                                                      ' 

US.  dollar                    i  U.S.  dollar                    j  U.S.  dollar 

e<iuivalent      Korcij'n     piiuivalent      I-(ireii:n     cciui^alent 

or  r..<         currency        or  U.S.        currency        or  1    S 

currency                          currency                          currcn.  \ 

W  illiain  B.  Badcr: 

Iran 

Jordan 

Li'lianon 

RiaKs 

Dlniu-.- 

Pound - 

7,050 
"""'63.' 80' 

95.00 
20.00 

4,781.25 
3, 567 
62.  21 

63.79 
10,00 
19.50 

4.500 
33.50 

1          ! 

60.00               565                6.21    10, 896  J               22S.  ,J, 

lO.'.w'  !'-iii-i".i'---ii   i 1       159.51                 5il.(ii) 

1                    '                        1 

•'  780.92           '       2,458.62 

12, 976. 89 

748.08 -J       1S«64.,M 



'  Dutch  puilder  u.^^ed  to  pav  for  connnereial  air  transportation  to  the  countries  yisilel 
'  Dutch  piuUler  used  to  pay  for  connnercial  air  transportation  to  and  from  .•^\vllzl■r- 


'  German  deutsche  marks  used  to  pay  for  commercial  air  iriiis'i>riiii":i  '"  '*''■ 
''°M;erninTJ^t"t.sehe  marks  used  to  pay  fur  connnercial  air  tran.sportalion  to  and  front    '^''»1;^,^^__^,,  ,,,.,, ,^.^,,,^  ,,,^,^^,,,,^,,1  ,„  p^,,.  f,,^  connnercial  air  Ir.u.spor.alion  n,  and  froni 
^"  Fn'I'|,"'(ra,M-s  use.llo  pay  for  con,nurc>,d  a. r  iran^portation  to  the  countries  visi.d,     Israel  for  dedication  of  Knesset  U'arlianient)  building. 

Ki:(  .M'lri  1,1 1  !iiN"  .i"i""." 

18.  7lk">.  Mi 

Foreicn  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent) ]  19,").  65 

Appropriated  funds:  S.  Kes,  214 - - 


Total. 


11.  <l(i4.  ,')! 


J    \V.   Fui,BRi(;nT. 
Chairman    Covnnitlcc  ou  Foc'.gn  Relal  ion.'-. 

M.».RC-H    9.    1967. 


E,  port  i,r  rxpcndilin-e  of  foreign  currencies  find  a  ppn.pnahil  fund.-,  hi/  lul.  ,  paiiiamvntary  I  iiion,  i  .S. 

Dec.  SI,  1066 


/roup,  i.rpindid  In  tn-' in  .Ian.  1  and 


Ix)ilKin(' 


Meals 


Name  an<l  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 


U.S.  dollar  I 


Ir  m-iinrlation 


U.S.  dollar 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreiim   '  equivalent      Foreipn  '  equivalent  '  Foreign     equivalent 
Hirreney  I     or  1    S        ciirren(y       or  U.S.       currency       or  I  ..S. 


currency 


currency 


I    S   ,loH,,r  r  S.  cl..ll.,r 

Foreiun      equivalent  I'l  rcijin     eriuivalcnt 

currencv       or  I'S,  currency       or  I   S 

currency  currency 


I 


Ross  Hass: 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

Iran    

Do 

Wallace  Hennclt: 

United  States 

New  Zealand 

Australia. 

Ilirani  Fonc; 

Lebanon 

Jordan... 

Iran    

AltHTt  ( iore: 

United  States 

.Vuslr.ilia 

riulip  ,\.  Hart: 

l.eb.tnon 

J.iril.in 

Iran 

Tlimnas  II.  Kuchel: 

Lebanon     

Jord.tn 

Iran 

Edward  \'.  Lon^: 

United  States 

.New  Zealand 

.\u>tlall.i .  - 

A    ■■s    Mike  .Monroney: 

t  lined  Si, lies. . .. 

.New  Zealand 

Australia 

A.  Willis  Robertson: 

Lebanon 

Jorilau 

Iran .      

Iluch  Scott: 

Lebanon 

Jordan - 

Ir;in       

Milward  Simpson: 

United  States 

New  Zealand 

.^ii'tralia      

K  I'.i'h  ^  iiborough: 

1   niied  States 

New  Zealand 

Australia 


I'.Mln!      ... 

Diii.ir 

Uial 

U.S.  dollar. 

do 

I'oUll'l       ... 

.Vuslr.ilian 
dollar. 

Pound      .    . 
I  >in  ir 
Kl.il 

U,S,  <lollar. 

.Vu.strali.m 

dollars. 


51.00 

4. 840 

.10,352.00 


lt)-10-0 

FM.  no 


.■.LIHI 
I  4. 841) 
'lO.S-W.OO 


16.  on  3.1.85 

13.55  3.170 

138.02     9,344.00 


11.20 

8.90 

124. 58 


,58.  76 
47.  19 
65.  03 


I 


4-2-6 
24.  71 


16.00  ' 

13.55  I         1.610 
138.02  I  3,357.00 


Lebanon 

Jordan 

Iran 

(aroKii  .MInutt: 

Lcb.inon 

JoriLm 

Iran 


round  . 

I  nil, 11 
Ki.il 

I'oiir.d 
Dinar  ., 
Rial 


U.S.  dollar 

Pound 

.\ustralian  dollar. 

U.S.  <iollar 

Pound 

.\ii-lrili  milolhir. 

Pound   - 

Dinar.- 

Rial 

I'ound 

Dinar 

Rial 

U.S.  dollar 

I'ound     

.Australian 
dollir 

U.S.  dollar  

Pound     

Austr.iliaii 
dollar. 

Pound 

Dinar 

Rial  


42.00 

3.520 

7.  5B2. 00 

51.00 

4.840 

10,  352.  00 


5K,  76 
6,5,03 


1.3.  20 

9.85 

101.  -22 


87.37 


10.10 

1.135 

3,  JSO.  00 


26. 

,55 

11. 

79 

27. 

69 

4.50 

44 

76 

O'l 

61 

97 

56 

I'ound. 
iMii.ir. . 

HlaL   . 


16/1(1 
50.0 


16/11 

58.00 

42.00 

3.  .520 

7,  592. 00 

.M.CO  I 
4.840 
10.  :W2.  CO  i 


ic/in 

58.00 


.'>>.  no 

51.  no 

4.  ,S4o 

10, 352.  W 

42.00 

3.  52<l 

7,592.6(1 


laOO  I        lti.(tn 

13.55  4.  Ml.'i 

13H.  02  I  9,008.00 


58.  76 
47.19 
56.05 


.58. 

76 

47. 

19 

65.03 

i:i. 

20 

V.fS 

101. 

22 

16 

00 

1.1 

35 

138.  02 

9/6/9 
2&30 


.V,  76 
47,  ID 
tu.  6.1 


3/4/6 
16.70 

(;•!,  >•:. 

1. 410 

7.  :'m.  oo 

.1.  .15 

3,410 

3.  I8;t.0O 


,58,  76 
47.  HI 
t^'..  itf 


:'/.! 
■  SO 


2/9,;6 
16.  75 


3. -20 
3.18 
43.80 

.5.00 

13.  7(1 

1J8.  10 

59.68 
■26. 55 
29. 49 

12.  73 
9.21 
18.74 

20.00 

3.  95 

98,05 

MO 

9,  .55 

42,  44 

16,  ,S,S 

9.00 

24.  43 


&00 


16,0(1  1.5.  .50 

Kt.  .55  2.  (125 

ISH.  (13  5,  1(;7.  00 

13.  J(l  3.95 

<,i.  H5    

nil.  22  1,252.00 


.■13 

35 

7 

06 

18 

79 

5 

10 

5 

70 

ti«.90 

1 

25 

16 

70 

I.  1,'. 
2,  lln.  iKl 

i'is" 

6.  1.', 
2,'556.66' 

'"iz-a 

5.  as 

2,656.66" 

8&1S 

'  4,"  355.' 56' 

'"i'so' 
"  "iCas' 

.5.  05 
2,895.66 

1.  .10 
2,'33.5.66' 

."76 

9.'i6" 

80.00 

'•2,"  830."  66' 

.5.05 


1.S*i 


93.  no 

^  010 
JS.  13  Jl.soii.  IKl 
51.2.0 

.60      . 

.'O-l-'-l'i 

•i.  52  ■         M  Wi 


1.90  ,57.15 

t;.  4,io 

34.  (Kl      1 1'.,  J,'i'.l.  00 


3.  13 
l:i.  OS 


l,-;:  .V.I 


1.  511  .57.  15 

I         4.655 

3.5.33    13,528.00 

I 

',1  Tli.S 
,5X.  115    ■J4,  31.".  IKI 


26.90 


17.3.'. 
"iOS 

.20 

"i2."63" 

1.50 

38."  60 

.50 
3J.14 

.40 

.78 

2.53 

'i6."2i 

25.00 

"3 

L50 


2.5/15/9 
80.80 


19/14/6 
77.05 

110.90 

4.  '.130 

17,  842,  m 

55.  85 

s. ::,() 

15,  870.  00 


19' 13 
80,50 


18/19/6 
83.85 

146.  ,50 

6  8(k5 

3  ,18,349,00 


51,00 
3,520 
U  OU    1(1,344.(10 


29,  111 

■J J.  U' 

29(1,  7:( 

51.25 

85.  91 
58.  9H 
95,  24 


17,9(1 

l^.  !■.' 

.'10.  Ts 

84,  .5(1 

176.  27 


17.90 

13.  o:i 

iMi  :i- 

47. '.10 
;*.'4  I: 

141  7'' 
73.74 
90.59 

71.69 
56.40 
86.40 

34.70 

13,  SO 
2:17.  ."7 

17.  i« 

22.  9(1 
211  iv: 


94,64 

54.25 
94.03 

46. 10 

244.  It, 

15  95 

9.  85 

137  y^ 
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7003 

grn'.'p.  rxprnded  bettrerti  .Jan.  1  ii',l 


Name  and  country 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


.N'ame  of 
currency 


Total 


I". S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

Foreicn      equivalent      Foreicn      eiiuivalent      Foreipn 
I  currency        or  US,        currency        or  I  ,S,       currencv 
I    currency    ,  ,    currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U,S, 

currency 


US.  dollar 
Foreipn     equivalent      Foreipn 
currency,     or  US.       currency 
(    currency 


\\  illiam  Hutlum: 

I  lilted  St:ite?... 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Do 

Lebanon. 

Jorihm 

Iran 

Iiclepalion  e\|«'nses:  IrLin. 

Homer  Ferpu.son: 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

Iran 

(  harles  Cellner: 

Leb:inoii- .. 

Jonlaii     

Iran 

(icorpe  H.  (lalloway; 

United  States 

New  Zealand 

Do 

Australia 


LeiKtnon 

Lcbaiioii-lraii 

Jordan 

Iran 

.\!  ilrae  .Icii.sen: 

D'banon 

Jordan 

Iran      

.\.  Willis  Robertson,  Jr. 

Ixbanon 

Ionian 

Iran  .    

KatlKiriiie  St.  (ieorpe: 

UhKed  Stales.. 

New  Zealand 

Australia 


Dollar 

I'oinid 

Aus.  dollar.. 
U.S.  dollar.. 

Pound. 

Dinar 

Rial 

Rial 


Pound     

Dinar 

Rial 


11-5 

32.  (10 

I    ""'42.'(K'i' 

I        3. 52(1 

7,  WJ.  («1 

11,  (KlO.  (HI 

I        42, 0(1 
:         3. 520 


4.5.76  

33.  .56  ,         2+6 

35.84  1.5,05 

13.  20  6.  .'0 

9.  85  3,  045 

101.  .'J  4,  .'.34.  no 

14(;,  i;t;  2,4110.(10 


19.19 

fii35 

16.87 

"i."92 

8.  .55 

(ill.  45 

32.  00 

13,  20 

y,s5 


Pound     . 

42.00 

Dinar 

Rial 

3.  .520 
7, 592.  00 

U,S,  dollars 

13.20  ! 

9  85 
UIL'22  ("3,'i.5(")."66" 


Lebanon... 
Jordan... 

Iran....   .. 

Subtotal. 


Pound 

U.S.  dollars. 

Australian 

dollars. 
i:.S.  dollars. 

Pound 

U.S.  dollars. 

Dinar 

Rial 

Pounds  

Dinars 

Rials 

Pounds 

Dinars . 

Rials... 


U.S.  dollar 

Pound.. 
.\uslraliaii  dol- 
lar. 

Pound 

Dinar 

Rial 


.j     16-10-0 

'  r"'"76."("i6' 


.58. 76  I.   ,   . 
47.19  17  6 


85.  20 


26. 90 


42.00  i... 

24.92  ' 

3.92  ... 

1,411  ... 

30.16  ... 


8.39 
5.05 

"2,"375."66' 

32(1,  0(1 

5.05 

3, 666. 66 

5.05  I 

i,"i8.5.'66" 


2.40 

"ftia" 

l'>00 
1.50  I 

3i,"6.5" 

4.  .',i 

1,50  ^ 

40. 66' 

L50 


136.10 


9  0 
'V.W 


61.00  1 

3'.5L>o"i 

11,  (141;,  00 

42  00 
3.  .520  i 
7,592.00  , 

42.00 
3.520   ' 
7,  .592.  OU 


10  in 

43,  0(1 

42,00 

3.  .520 

7.  592.  00 


16.  00 

9.  85 

155.28 

13,20 

',(  H5 
inl.  .'J 

13.20 
9.85 

101.22 

52,  00 
47.  19 

4s.  _'li 

13,20 

9,85 

101,22 


129. 70 


6.15 


[          .  825 
.5.377.00 

1 

1              2.  ,50 
71.70 

1 

:::;::::;: 

.—.--...... 

.575 

3,710.00 

1,  102. (Kl 

1 

36  45 

14.76"  I"".'.""'"I 

.  825 
.5, 595.  00 

.91.5 
1,4.5.5.00 

2.55" 

19.40 

5.05 
1,115. 1'w' 

" 

6    Is '9 
3.75 

2. 18 

ly  77 

4   111 

'.'.'.'.'.'..v.... 

8.40 

5.55 
236.66" 

2.070 
2.  700.  00 

5.80    

36.00    

.::::::::: 

15.80 

10.  fid 
1.29 

""5.'56" 

8.  ,50 
1.90 

"i.'wi" 

49.15 

10.17  I 
2.30 
74.60 

1.50  j 

14.85 

.40 

9.42 

L65 

3.65" 


i3-i»-« 
55.44 

53."25" 

a  .565 
14.  .501.  00 
13.720.00 

47.05  I 
3,520 
3,000.00  I 

47.05 

3.520 

11,927.00 


18-6-6 
'i67."86' 


57. 15 

I        4i"926" 
20,  733. 00 

I        78. 45 
4.  .372 

14,  289. 00 

47.  05 
'  4. 435 
10,162.00   I 


23/8,'9 
55.15 

47.55 

5.590 

10,  5->2.  00 


U.S.  dollar 

eriuivalent 

or  I  ,S, 

ciUTPncy 

67.35 

39.91 

62. 13 

12.  0(1 

16,62 

IN,  46 

193,  32 

182.  91 

14.70 

9.  8.5 

40.0)1 

14.70 

9,  Ki 

159.  02 

93.68 

52.4)1 

137.  .511 

l-tl.  86 

8.50 

17.90 

1 29.  70 

13. 115 

276.  43 

23.  37 

12.15 

19(1.  .'■2 

14.  70 

12.40 

1.3.5.  47 

54.  .58 

66.iki 

61.  72 

14.8.5 

15.6.5 

140.  ■.•7 

3,606.07 .1       1,,541.90 


27L80 


770.  21 


Foreipn  currency  (  U.S.  d,,llar  equivalent  1 .     .. 
Appropriated  funds:  Other  (22  U.S.C.A.  276). 


RECAPIT  ULATION 


Total. 


6, 189.  9S 


Aintftutf 

128.  .52 
6.061.46 

6, 189.  98 


March  10,   1967. 

Hi  port  eif  expenditure  of  furuijn  eninneiin  and  app-un 


Alexanper  Pirnee, 

C  >i  a  1  •  n!  a  j,> . 


!'••'/, "'/.s  /,,/  the  I  nil  rjinrliitriK  niari/  I'litnn,   I'.S.  ejroiip,  expended  between  Jan.  1 
and  Dn  .  .;/,  1H66 


IxMliiint; 


Meals 


Transport  at  iiai 


.M  is. 


Total 


Name  iiiid  countrv 


Name  of 
currency 


US,  dollar 


U.S,  dollar 


U,S,  dollar  I 


U.S.  dollar 


Foreicn     eijiiivalent      F' n  iu-n     equivaltnt      Fori  irn      equivalent      Foreipn   |  equivalent 


currency 


linrcll  St,  ClaLrc:  Unilc-i  State.-  . 

PKl  F-O  \T10N    F.MKN:  E.S 

1  niii'd  Stales: 

Kecipt  ion,  lunches  _ 

Stationery  supplies 

I'lioiopraphic  siipiilics 

Local  transportation   

I  lolel  e\|K'nse 

I  ■raiiiii  as,  iiiisci-llaiieous 
i.Tiell  .-I.  (.  laire:  ,\eu  Zealand.. 

OKI  Ko.VT  ION    K  \  IKSsKS 
V<»    7..,llalld; 

Kecrplloll 

oila  i,il  phoiopraiihs 

I 'ell  p, It  1011  meals,  lunches 

'  'llici  e.vpeo.ses. 

Kinba.ssy  subsistence 

Local  traiisiiorlation 

Memorial  wreath 

•■ratiiiiies,  miseell.iueous 
(■ratiiities 
Iii'rrell  St.  Claire    .Australia.' 


T  IS 
currency 


or  US, 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 
Foreipn     equivalent 
currency  j     or  U.S. 
!   currency 


36.12 


21L31 


40.53 


4o().  3« 

i96"92 
1.6< 
83.01 
-- I  881HS3-1 


8.40 


0.20 


72.  45 
7.83 


39.70 


30-13-6 


43.  55 


2,487.50 


13-5-0 


4-9-8 
6-0 


5-5-0 
14-(H) 


143-3-9 
13-6-0 
71-0-0 
29-16-4 
112-6-0 
i  889-13-1 
14.68  I        5-.5-0 
39.36  i       14-0-0 

15.1X1    

2.  01  90.  65 


37.09 


12.84 

.85 


95.  OS 


21 1  31 
72.  45 
7.  8;t 
8.40 
29.  a) 
39.70 
87.72 


400.  ay 

37.09 

19(1.  V2 

Xi.  .34 

321.  84 

2,  487.  50 

14.  6h 
39.  31. 

15,  00 
lul   (.1 
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H,.rn,..,.U>,.r..ff..,,nr.rr..^^^^^^  r.S....,,..r.l.!....nJ.„..a., 


Name  and  I'Miiilry 


Name  of 
curreiu'y 


IxulRinK 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


'  ,•  o    ,   „      '                     rt!,l„H.ir'                   '  I-  >i  dollar  r.S.  dollar  i  r.S.dollar 

,    Kor..i.n     eawi;!:;!^      Forw^n     -.uiyal^t  ,    Foroi^     enu.y.i.n,      F.r.>j.,  ...uva^n,  ForeUm     .<i,.va,.nt 

currency  1     orCS.       currency       or  I  .S.       currency       "■^J,,^';-^.    /"^^^™>  ^^^ ^nVy    1  Uurn.uv 

currency    i                  i    currency    i                     curremy  i   turreiR>    i 


DEIKr.ATIOS-   EXPENSES 

Australia: 

Uelepatiou  luntlicf,  meals 

Hotel  ollice-.. -  

Ovirtiiiie,  Kmbassy  employees... 

I)r.iya;;e -- 

I,(n  il  transportation 

roslaui' 

('omiuunicalioiis 

t;  rat  lilt  les,  miscellaneous 

C Fatuities - 

Darrcll  St.  Claire;  Lebanon 

PEIKl'.ATinN    FVrFNSES 

Ixl>aiiiin: 

H(cc|ilii'ii 

OvcrtiMie.  KiiilKissy  employees. .. 

Local  traiis)>ortal ion 

Newspapers,  postage,  eoiiiiiiumea 
tioiis. 

c.ratiiities.  iiiiseellaneous 

|i  irrcM  St.  C'luire;  Jordan 

I'll  F.i.AII 


Jord.1.1 

(iovcrniiieiilal  duiiur 

Delegation  meals 

Hotel  ollii-e - 

Ovcrliii.e.  Kiiiba.<isy  employees 

Local  transportation 

Ni'»si>aiHr'i.i'r;iiu;tie'=.nii':celIaiie- 
ous. 

I>K1  lil.ATKiN    EXrENSKS 

Isr  1.1: 

Local  transportation. - 

\irport  tax 

T''::rrcll  St.  Claire:  Iran 


Ir.:ll 


PKI.KCATION   EXPENSES 

K.  i-option.  Iran-American  Society 

licciption,  Kniba.ssy 

Embassy     luiiclieons,     delegation 

meals. 
Overtime.  Etiitnissy  employees... 

Ilotei  exiH'ii.'ies 

Eniba'^sy  e>:|.ensos. 

Local  tnii^portalion  

Ncw^lKilHT-;.  coiiiiiiiinications,  etc 
liratuities,  miscellaneous — 


T"(al 
March  10,  1967. 


2X.  143.  :i4 


1\'<  part  I'f  I  J  pi  nihtnr 


Washington,  iJ.C.  I'hda.i.lpio,,  fa.:  und  San  f  nu,r,s,o.  I  .dn.,  l<h.J^ 


<  In 
1 


Alexander  Pirnie, 

Chairman. 

/.  riKirlianu  illarj  Cnnfi  rcncr, 

i;.  l:>30 


Name  and  country 


Ixxlgini; 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


N.iii.c 
ciirniM 


1  I'.S.  dollar 
Forcik-n  !  eiiuivaicnt  ,   Foreign 


currency 


or  IS. 
currency 


currency 


Sparkniaii.  John - 

Nc  l-.iii,  (laylord  - 

.Moiiloya.  Josepli  .M 

Murphy.  lie'iri.e 

F:.imiii.  I'aiil  J   - 

Kinnnitt.  Joseph  S 

I  MiiizaU's.  Josi-ph 

.li  i.-.cii.  Milrae 

li.TL'old    liiirry - -- 

P  iriics.  Iioiiald 

U    hi.   \rtliiir  .M... 

Holt,  Fat  .M 

iiMiru-alioii  cxjienses: 

nilicial  meals  and  receptions... 

Tr  iM'-portatiim    --■ 

Interpreters  fees 

See  footnote  at  ■  ii'!  oi  tatdo. 


,";>. 

ra 

<<s. 

S.H 

1.'. 

:;ri 
<itp 

t'7 

"IS 

(17 

lis 

C.V 

H.^ 

(■■7 

lis 

1.7 

!lH 

17'-. 

■M 

l.'ij 

.\s 

I'.S.  dollar  i 
eiiuivaleiit  |   Fiirei^n 
or  IS. 
currency 


:(.  47 
:'!..  04 

:;".  .'>■> 
4  7^ 
40.  111. 
IS.  72 
■J-,  ii 

::4.  SH 
1^.04 

r4.  '- 
■s.;.  .'3 

S.  1)27.  M 


I'. S.  dollar 

e(|Uiviiient 

or  t  ,S. 

currency 


Foreiiin 
eurreiu  y 


l".S.  dollar 
eciuivalent 

or  r  S. 
I    eiirretuy    i 


Foreign 
currency 


r.S.  dollir 

equiviilciit 

or  V.S 

currency 


21C..  :.o 

•J  is.  w 

17.  to 
"i,V.'.75 


4t'l.ld 


l.MB.  M 


ti 

.VI 

4 

Sli 

:iO 

.■i 

:i,'i 

2 

01 

10.' SO 

'> 

m 

t: 

24 

4.-1 

H'.t 

11 

07 

4,'i7.  40 


1 

tl 

.'J 
1> 

fl 

-S 

1 

i: 

tl 

f.  I"JT  •  ■- 

],s4.:  --, 

4-7   fJ 
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lit  pari  of  rip(  ndiliirf  of  appropriated  funds  by  Senate  delegation,  6lh  Mexiro-Vnit(  d  Slutiy  I  nierparliamentarii  Conference. 
Washington,  D.('.;  Philadelphia,  I'a.;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Feb.  'J-W,  l'J66 — Coiilimied 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  couiitry 


Name  of 
currency 


i                   I  I'. S.  dollar                    U". P.  dollar  1".S,  dollar  fS   dollar  I'. S.  dollar 

\   Foreign     erjuivalent     Foreign     eiiuivaicnt     Foreign  equivalent  Fori  isni     erjuivalent  Foreign  equivalent 

■currency       or  V.S.     |  currency  ^     or  I'.S.       currency  or  I'.S.  (urrency       or  I  .S.  currency       or  I  .S 

I                 j    currency    j                 j    currency   i  currency  currency  '      currency 


1  leli  gallon  oxprn.ses— Continued 

I'ubhiMiioiis  . .    

St  itioiicry  iiiul  supplies 

Tcli'plione  charges 

ilratuities 

liepof!  ers  fees 

.% !  i  scel  ianeous _ 


Total. 


1,016.89 


^.  927. 28 


3,275.35 


101.80 

206.21 

'29.01 

47.05 

115.60 

44.84 


1.0«7.  59 


101 

W 

2()ti 

21 

2«.01 

47 

0.1 

11, ■ 

W 

44 

->4 

11 

317 

11 

■  1 1. eludes  :i! Mounts  exi'i-ndrd  in  coiiin'Clioii  w  ith  ad\  :inee  trip  to  T'hiladelphia  and  San  Francisco,  -tan.  11  lo,  liHUl. 

REC.\l'ITlL.\TION' 
Xpproprialed  fund-- 

Public  Law  St)  4L't      .- - - 

(lo\eriiiiient  Depiirtiiuiit     1    SArniy _ 


.ImoHii' 
.    $11,317.11 
l,:*43.2.i 


nUll. 


IJ  iKW  ::4 


John   Sparkman, 
Chairman    VS  Senate  Dclegatwi . 

I'lpi"!    of  (xpenditii  r(_   of  fori  ign    enrnneie.i    and   ojiiropridted  funds    hg    Si  not'    dihgnlion      llr/tish-.\int  nnui    I'liitninienlitrii    Cortfireiiit 

Mar.  7-11.  land 


.N.iliH   :ilii 


Flank  Cliurcli:  Henmida 

traiik  K    Mos.s    Hcrniuda __ 

l.rorge  .Mcttoveni: 

Itcrimida 

liirinaiiy - - 

\lilrai'  E   JeiLsin    Hfiimida 

Total . 


.\anic  of 
inrriiK-y 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Found. 

..  .do. 


Deut.selie  mark . 
Found 


U.S.  dollar  j 
F'oreign     equivalent 
currency  I     or  l".S. 
currency 


r.S.dollar 
F'oreisoi     equivalent 
currency  |     or  U.S. 
currency 


ti3. 10 
(i3.  10 


178.75 
178.  75 


55.  II.  0 
64.6.8 


1.14.  85 

152.  95 


57.0. 
5.'.  0. 


Irt).  45  j  45  1.5 
14ii.  38  I  'ir\  5.  0 
664.33    


126.90 

'ijs.'io' 


r.S.  dollar  :  !  V.S.  doUur  |  '  V.S.  ,l„n;,r 

For.'ign   ,  equivalent  :    Foreign     eiiuivalent  i    For.-ign     equiviUeni 
currency  I     or  V.S.     [currency       or  V.S.     !  currency       or  V  S 


currency 


currency 


304.  ' 

6.00 


9L00 
16.90 


,5.16.8 
aid.  0 


4. 10. 0 
13.8.0' 


16.40 
18.30 


12.65 
3«."93' 


124.  6.  8 
124.  6.  8 


106l11.5 


currency 


3W.  I«i 
3.'i0.  (Ill 


3(10.11(1 

91.1H 

117.1.0  330.31 


502.  80 


107.90 


86.28 


1.42L31 


RECAI'ITVLATION 


I   'ifi^'ii  cm  M'iK\-  iV  >    doll:  r  eq'iiva'rnt ) 
February  20,   1967. 


Amnuut 

Frank  Church 

Ch.airmav  ,  Senate  D-^legatwn    B:  it:^>:  -.Ame-'.can  Pa:  hamcr.ta^i,  Confe-encc. 


Ill  pint  of  i.rpi  ndil  :ni    of  n  p  pro  pimli  d  f  n  nd.-<  bg  Simile  di  li  i/iitinn.   fgh   Ciinndn-l '  rnli  d  States   1  nti  r  purlin', lenlnrg  Conferenie.    Mai/    IS 

l;iHH,    Washington,  D.C.,  Oak  liidge,   Ti  rni ..  and  Cinlml/urg.   Ti  n n . 


.V.ill.r  iilid  roiil(tr> 


I  .mriJi'  n    Aiki-li-    1    ijili'd  Sliilrs 

Koss  Has.~     Vnilid  .-sliIcs 

i.i'C  .Mi-I(;ilf     Vhili.q  St:ites 

•Norvill  Jones:  Vniteil  <tates 

J    S    K'liiiinitt:  Vnited  States 

.Milrae  Jensen:  Vnited  Slatis 

I  it'lecalion  expi-nsis 

(.Mlii  I  li    liiiiclif.fins    and     dinners 
Vnitnl  St  lies. 

Hi|.;|iire-  Viiiicd  .'St.ites 

<  ifTif'tal  rojiorters 

Hooks  and  photos 

.M  iscellaiuyius  igr.iluitics,  etc.) 


Tol.ll. 


Lodging 


Meals 


I       Transi>orlation 


.M  i.se<'llancous 


Total 


.\:i!nc  of 
curreiK  \ 


r.S.dollar 


V.S.  dollar 


V.S.  dollar 


j    I'oreign   .  equivalent      Forcicn     equivalent      Forcipn     equivalent 
I  currency  j     or  V.S.     !  curniuy       or  I'.S.     ^  currency       or  V.S. 

currency  currency 


Dollar... 
...do... 

do... 

...do.... 
--..do.... 
-.   .do.... 


do ... 

do 


9.27 
10.  on 

.'II  ui 

;«..  00 

■8.  76 
38  91 


102.  04 


3.39 
11.93 
3.06 

21.  2i 

3,301    ].'. 


3.  340  74 


387  85 


<5ti.  65 


I'.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  V.S. 
currency 


u  50 


I'.f  70 
38  50 
167.07 

;;3I.  77 


I  V.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  V.S. 
I    currency 


I 


9.  27 
13  39 
31.93 
l'»  Oti 

8.  7ii 


:5X7  s.i 
19  70 
38.  ."iO 

167  07 


•^I•llr^p^i,.t^d  fiinrK:  riihli,.  Law  S(,-42. 


KF.C.VI'lTVr.ATKiN- 


li.  10 


.l/r/e«H/ 
S4.  132  10 


George  D    .^iken. 

Chairman.   Senate  Delegation ,  Nint'i  Canada-United  State.-  I'ltc- pai  iMvicntary  Conference. 


I 
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L(  jjorl  uj  ixpinilduri  uj  iipjiropr 

laUdftniils  h:/  the  Siniil 

<■  i!,l,,iationlo  12th 

Conimonweallh  Conference,  t 

ntawa,  (. 

anaaa,  ofj 

PI.  zi    c/< 

1.  J  ,  J  coo 



Name  "f 
curreiK-y 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Mi.'^cellancons                          Total 

Name  and  country 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreicn     enuivalent 
currency  |     or  I'.S. 
1    currency 

Forcipn 
currency 

r,P.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Fori  i>rn     equivalent 
currency  j     or  C  S. 
1    currency 

Foreism 
currency 

r.P.  doUiir 
efiuivaient 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

US,  dollar 

eciuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

J.W    Fulbricht;  Tanada... 

K.liiiuiid  .-<.  MU'ikie:  Canada 

Arthur  .M.  Kulil;  rai\ada 

IiKl.Ki;.\T10N    EXPEN.SE9 

Trnn-sportation - 

Conference  room  rental 

Mi.MclLmeou.s  

U.S.  dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

93.' 66 

29.11 
19. 16 
16.  68 

141.  97 

6.  .51 
4.42 
6.  43 

24.46 

a.  .'.■> 
23.11 

Ml   •'- 
'.)3.  0,) 
24.  40 

93.00 

64.95 

141.  97 

40.80 

341.  08 

Total 

.1  t,in\i  ,.t 

Al'propriiili'd  funds 


Res.  276... 


T\i  jKiri  I'f  iSjii  ii'ilh 


UECAriTULATION         ^^^,  ,.^ 

J     W.    FULBRIGHT, 

Chat!  man,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
■  "     France;  Bms.sels,  lkU,iu»i;  Madnd,  Simin;  and  Lishnn,  I  orl:,,,,,!,  .\u,.  /.-■),  i-"''' 


Name  and  country 


Name  I'f 
currency 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


John  Sparknian: 

France 

Belfiiun - 

Spain - 

I'ortnaal     , 

,1  ihn  ( )    I'.istcjre:  France 

Henry  .M  ,  Jackson: 

France — 

I'orl  Ileal 

Joseph  S.  Clark:  France 

r.ircli  Hayli: 

United  States  ' 

France  ' -■ 

France 

1'ortueal 

Stephen  M    \'oiine:  Franco , 

IU)urke  H    1 1  lekeiiloopcr: 

I'raiue ■ 

France. 

Un'ted  States 

K,irl  K,  Mundt: 

France - — 

United  Slates 

J.„oi>  K.  Javits: 

France  ' 

France 

W  iii^ton  L.  I'routy: 

France. 

Helwiuni 

I'ortiaral 

Thomas  II.  Kuchel: 

France 

lUlcium 

I'ortncal - 

John  Sherman  Cooper: 

Uniteil  States 

France 

I'ortu<.'al 

Donild  (i.  Henderson: 

France 

HeiL'ium 

J  inies  d,  Lowen.-itein:  France 

\\  illiam  »),  Farlier;  France 

I,e-I;e  (ielli:   France 

.Milne  F,  Jensen: 

France 

Itelgiuni 

Spain 

rortnpal... 

Octa  Watson: 

HelKium 

I'ortunal 

M  irjrtiret  Hrown: 

Heljruiin 

Portugal 

I  I ',  caijon  expenw'S  (France): 

Hotel  oiIh'i'  rental. 

(    il'Us  and  telephone  charges 

dviriiine     leliiutTeurs    and     Ein- 

t';e^sy  I'er-^oiinfl  i . 

Iu.oks  and  iiewspai>ers - . 

Ollicul  luncheons.. 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Dollar.... 

fJo.... 

....do.... 
....do... 
do... 

....do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.. 

Franc... 
Dollar... 

do.. 

Franc... 
Dollar.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do... 

do-. 

do... 

....do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do.. 

..-.do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....  do. 


U.S.  dollar 
Forei;:n     eqiiivaletit 
currency  j     or  U.S. 
currency 


Foreicn 
currency 


321. 

,50 

37. 

00 

.8.5. 

IK) 

56. 

00 

87. 

30 

imi 

70 

'.'5 

70 

109.05 

20 

52 

1,M 

IKI 

25 

2(1 

109.05 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


J60.  50 
19.  80 
II  60 
29  70 
41.25 


Forricn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  ; 
eciuivaleiit  ,    Foreitm 

or  U.S.     I  currency 

currency 


111.75 


1.52.65 


180. 00 
357.50 

1.5.'.  (V5 
26.  :(5 

31.  a5 

25.  75 

152.  60 
23.  75 
31.65 
25.70 

"'25.' 66' 

104.45 

"'74"4lV 
104  .'.5 
89.57 

117.75 
12.  65 

25.  35 
1.5.  45 

im.  45 

12.  35 
25.  :i3 
15.40 

10.5.25 
10.  95 
25.33 
IS.  40 

]02.  80 

5.  00 

09.80 


10  00 

tw.  (>() 

14.  20 

104.00 

121.00 


85.40 


60.  00 
159.00 

141,  frf) 

JCi,  40 
2H,  Co 


189,  (10 
25.00 
33  3.5 
40.05 


76.  IKI 
18.15 

116  00 
15,  (Kl 

92  80 
11-'  (II 
89  W 

«5.  40 

10.00 

23.00 

2.35 

61.90 

15.  50 

20.  72 

9.50 

38.25 
7.60 
3.87 
4.50 


'497.06 


-jaoo 

20.00 


791.  85 


U.S.  dollar! 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dolkir 

e<iuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2, 085. 50 


2, 088. 50 


4-'5,ol 
(hi,  11.1 


425,  61   I 
169.31  I 

794,4(1  ! 

"io.'66 
5.00 


20.00 

3.'66' 

34.10 
90.00 

16.00 
5.  00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 









22.00 

"s."66 

7.45 

0.50 

i9.75 

'66.66 
"il.76 

D.25 
21.20 


15.  IKI 
33.00 

22.00    . 


36.40 


2.00 


20.0(1 
1.55 

15.25 

"43' 66' 

10.70 
15.75 

3.75 
10.00 


504,  fci 
.56  SO 

yip.  e,a 
911,  70 
156.  IM 

239  00 

30.  ;i  I 

198.  IKJ 
791,  ^'i 

;io,  ,'.j 

2MI,  Oil 

39,40 
226.  75 

2!T,io 

4.'."   '.1 

61. 1'J 

251,  25 
425,(1 
169.  :i! 

794.  4'1 

2.55.10 
559.  :>'! 

321.25 
52.  75 
60.  3(1 
33.  (V) 


5.00 

4.50 


«75.50 

66.70 

405.00 

28.00 


398,(10 

4h. 

65 

m 

70, 

75 

34 

1' 

IM, 

ho 

4,', 

■jil 

251 

70 

20 

00 

'}•>■} 

■'0 

239 

.',■, 

209 

32 

186. 

9(1 

3J- 

<;> 

4>' 

3,1 

IT 

so 

171 

35 

3.: 

:i,'i 

41. 

n,S 

24 

',«J 

143 

:n 

1^ 

,',.-) 

'."M 

'-11 

I'.l 

',«j 

675 

,50 

><l 

7U 

40,' 

no 

"f 

f<1 

4yT 

UO 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Senate  delegation,  12th  NATO  Parliameniariavs'  Conference.  Paris 
France;  Brussels,  Belgium;  Madrid,  Spain;  and  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Xov.  13  :.^d,  1U66 — Contimic-ci 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals               1        Transportation 

MisceU.aneous                        Total 

1           Name  and  country 

U.S.  dollar'                   ,  U.S.  dollar 

Foreign     equivalent     Foreign     equivalent     Foreign 

currency:     or  US.       currency       or  U.S.       currency 

[    currency   |                     currency    | 

IS,  dollar 
eiiuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar                      :  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent     Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S.       currency       or  U.S. 
currency                        curreiKv 

i>eU  [Nation  expenses  1  Bel^'iuin): 

Jlotcl  ollice  rental 

Cahlegrams  and  telephone  charges. 
Local  transportation 

DoU.r 

do 

do 



535.'46" 

20.30 
27.60 

20,30 

27.60 

635.40 

(illicial  lunclieons 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 



62.00 
62.  55 



Gratuities 

Delegitinn  C-xpeiLses  (Spaiiii; 

Hotel  ollice  rental 

Ollicial  luncheons 

Local  traiis|iortatioii 

is2.'89" 

10.35 

57.30 

10,35 

57.  30 

62.  55 

182. 89 

20.00 

48.30 
242,  3(1 
291.97 

Gratuities .  

do 1 ' 1 

20.00 
48.30 

Dele;:ation  expenst-s  (I'ortufJal); 

Hotel  ollice  (rent  and  meals) 

do 1 1 1                     ' 

Gllici.il  luncheons  and  dinners 

Local  transportation.. 

do ! 1. (. 1          24J,3ti 

K-cii'l" .' I.. 1        8,400 

2yi"97'il-""!-'; 

Total 

'.                         3,295.25 

3  18'i  45  ( 

3,948.30 1,759,80    1.M9.'  80 

'                    i                        1 

' 

'  Exix?rided  between  May  9  and  10.  1906. 
»  Expended  between  .May  9  and  12,  IliOO. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amohid 


Foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  etiuivaleiitl _  _  __  1  14^  iQ 

Appropriated  funds:  I'ublic  Law  84  0^9 ..-..-."""...!.  — !'!^^  —  "!^^  ^] ' '"  1] ''149  ( i 


Total. 


I 

Report  of  expenditure  of  fordgn  currencies 


John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference. 

and  appropn'altd  funds  by  the  Coimnitlee  on   Court, in, yd  Opirutions.    VS.   Sinate.  ejj.fndid 
bdween  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


1 

Name  of 
currency 

Lo 

dging 

1                 Meals 

Trans 

lortation 

'         Misc( 

llaneons 

T 

Olal 

m 

1         Name  and  country 

?'oreign 
currencv 

U.S.  doll,.r 
equivalent 

(.r  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
I  currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
!     or  U.S. 
currency 

'  Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Ernest  Gruening: 

Japan 

Yen. 

Dollar 

1  Won 

1  Dollar 

Mark 

41,400 

'"io,"8o6' 

11,5.  00 

163.48 

40.00 

56.21 

30,600 

8.5.00 

16.76 

100.00 

""] 

6,480 

18.00 

11,520 

32.  OCi 

90,000 

2.50.  no 

ISO.  J4 

196.1s 

,58.91 

1.615.4' 

Korea 

27,000 

15,250 


56.18 
2.70 

53,050 

""'6.'478" 

Transportation 

1          Subtotal 

""6,"  478' 

""i."6i5."46' 

374.  69 



201.  76 

105.90 
114.60 

""'4^336' 

1.  ta3.  46 

90.88 

2,  300.  7'J 

Frnesl  Gruening: 
France. 

Franc... 

Dollar. 

Guilder 

Yen 

Dolkir.... 

Won... 

Dollar 

Marks 

Franc... 

Dollar.. 

Franc 

Dollar 

Guilder 



Dollar 

Yen.. 

Dollar 

Won 

Dollar 

Hong  Kong 
d<.ll,.r. 

Dollar 

(iuilder 

Yen 

461 

94.10 
175.40 

520 

24,26" 
1,194.18 



"26.'86' 

981 
""4."  330" 

1      Transportation 

200.00 

340.00 

1, 194.  IS 

Subtotal 

269.50 

220.  ,50 

1.218.38 

26.80 

1.734.1s 

Herbert  \V.  Rea.ser: 

Jaiian 

Do.... 

Korea 

Do :.;::::::: 

Transportation 

1            Subtotal 

49,  680 
""2("),'7ii" 

138.00 
68.  M 
70, 14 
56.  U3 

56.520 
'"i4,"856" 

157,  00 
1(1,  30 
55.  00 
37.00 

7,560 
""4,'590' 
"""6.',536' 

21.00 

i"-^' 

""'i,'(J27"59' 

12,  240 
11,615 

V"".'.. 

34  00 
"43.'27' 

126,00 
"M,'76i' 

""6,',536' 

350  00 

7^  .34 

191.41 

93  (i3 

1.627.  .59 

' 

338,  21 



2,'9,  30 

1,665.  ,59 

-- - 

77  27 

2.340  37 

Herbert  W.  Bci^scr: 

Friuice .   . 

Do ;;;;;: 

Belgium 

Do 

1         Transportation. 

931 

'""4^355" 

190.00 
102,28 
87.10 
62.00 

294 

5,  655 

60.00 
101.78 
112.  90 



456' 

""2,'965' 

2.5'("l6" 

8.80 

8i7."(3" 

.......... 

3i"48' 

38"66' 

1,225 
"'i6,'456' 

2i'965' 

250.00 
260. 54 
208.80 

100.  00 

817  ((3 

Subtotal 

441.38 

274.68 

850  S3 

69  48 

1.636  37 

Joseph  I.ippmaii: 

Japan 

Korea 

Hong  Kong _. 

Transportation 

1 

"163,"  800 
" '28,890 
294 

286,  9! 

455,  (W 
44,31 

107.  00 
.50.  85 
50.00 

"l'()6,'200 

""14,856 

377 

16.  76 
29,5.  00 
33.  IKI 
55.00 
13.00 
65.00 

'  14,'8SC' 

"'""5,"482" 

87" 

""■i.mi 

106,  400 

' 55.'i6" 

26.' 36" 
i5."66 

180.00 

879.  80 
295.  5(J 

"'ii,'2i4' 

""4,"866" 
103 

13.90 
44.90 

"i7.'76" 

.88 
20.00 

"296,'666' 
"'54,'682' 
861" 

"3,"i96" 
106,400 

317.  57 

8.50.  00 
77.31 

2(K1.  00 
64.  73 

150.  CK) 

180.00 
879.80 
295.50 

Subtotal 

994.07 

477.  76 

1,  445.  76 

97.38 

3.014  97 

Franco _ 

Uelgium 

tlennany 

Spain 

Transportation...  

Franc 

Dollar _. 

Franc . 

Dollar 

Mark 

Dollar 

Peseta. 

Dollar 

Mark 

2,010 

'"'4,io6" 
766 

14, 766' 

410.30 

92.  15 
82.00 
114.00 
190.00 
65.  00 
24.5.  00 
111.20 

720 

"'"2,"456' 

440 

149.  70 

152.85 
49,  00 
30,  00 

110.  00 
73,00 

1,50.  00 
38.80 

237 

2,"243" 

245' 

47.40 

43."85' 

61.05" 

218 
" 9.50" 

42  60 

19.60" 

2i.'66' 

105.00 

3,185 

"   "9,"743" 

i,'445' 

a5o.  00 

245  00 
193,  s^ 
144  00 
3t.l   05 
1,59,  00 
678.  80 
1.50  00 

9,000 

10,  710 

""6.'448" 

178.  80 

"""i."66s.">";i' 

6,300 

40, 710 

"""6."448' 

Subtotal... 

1,309.65 

753.35 

1,  939.  71 

187.60 

4,  190,  31 
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h'i'poit  of  rrprnililu'f  offunitju   rtirrrririrs  ami  npproiiriatrd  funds  hi/  the  Comiiiilfi  r  on   (io}i  >  r,iii<  i,l   Oin  rtil  ,(iii.-<.    I'.S.   Sitidlt'.   (Xfinnl,,! 

hilin^n  Jan.  1  and  Dic.  Jl,  /;'««— C'tiiii  iiiind 


vurrtrKy 

LodplDi; 

Meals 

1  r.m-port  ili^n 

.M  lire 

laneoiis 

Total 

1 

N.inie  .in  1  Loimtry                   j 

1 

Kdri'itrn 
curnniy 

1 

V,.S.  dollar 

rciuivalfnt 

or  r.s. 
currency 

f.S.  dollar 
Fort'iiin     e'linvaltrit 
currency       or  r  .< 
I    currency 

Koriii'n 
ri.rniicy 

r.s,  dollar 

t'lluivaUnt 

or  r,,^, 
currency 

Konifn 
1  i:rri m  > 

1 

r..«.  dollar  '                   1 
I'vuiviliiit      Fon-itn 
or  1    S        ciirrt'iii  >■ 
currency    ,                   , 

r.s.  doll, r 

dlDivalrl" 
.T   1      - 

curreni  .1 

riiilip  W.  Morgan: 

.1  ip.in 

X'lrtniim 

Th,iil;in<l 

Hum:  Kong 

Intrriiit  i.iii  il      !r  til -jH.rt.it  i(in:      (*iT- 
uv.tny  • 

Yen 

Piasters 

Baht^,            

lloim  Kniii; 

(l..ll.ir<. 
l)fiil-i<.lii'  111  irk 

YCD 

Plaster 

Baht -.-- 

Hong  Kong 
dollars 

Tii'iiir-clu'  iiiarlc.. 

r)fUlM!ii-  in  irk 
I'ouaii  .strrluig.. 

Swiss  franc 

Drachma 

Dollar 

ao. 

41.I-.4 

23.  4ti<i 

2,2(17.112 

439.  71) 

ir.  73 

I'.is  ,U 
1111.21 
77  III 

1 

1..'.  .'21.             172.85 

21.,M.o             1S2.72 

2, 1H7.W  ;           liif).36 

529.70  .            92.  (K) 

1 

7.967 

22, 13 

1,73.MI7 

28.183 

5,782 

«87.66 

1-.>«,61 



i                   , 
67  IS        136,0411 
49, 0(1          .10.625 
33  43      .'■..  14.'  .'.11 
22.  IKi      1.  o9*i  77 

C.  940  2S 

377  »'i 
4311  o:( 
2.10.  H> 

I'll    OO 

1.73.1  o: 

.''tibtohil 

1          501.25 

1          «*«» 

1.757.20 

1 

171.  «1 

1 

2.983  '" 

Jcroiiip  S.  .\iUemian: 

Jiipiin  ._ -.- 

Vii'tn;itn 

Tll;lll;lll.l 

lloMK  KonR 

Intcrniition;il  tMMSiioit;ition  (der- 
iii.inj  >.; 

2 1 .  ij^o 

23,  UM7 

2.  037 

3«H.  40 

till   U) 
.'114  no 
100.  uo 

09.  .-iO 

4.'.  3i«)             120.00 

.0.  i."o              17.i.00 

2.3:14                ll.'i.  00 

4   >i                  Ml.  00 

19,080 

69.  7K 

710 



.53.00         83.000 
4H.  00         ,50.  625 
3.1.  (Ki      ,M4_'.  .10 
42.  ,10      1. 1)96.  tK) 

7,  .57a  00 

233  Oil 

427.  oo 

7. 57a  00 

l,7>-7   s2 

J.lo  i.i 

I'.IJ    1"! 

1. 7s:  ^J 

SuWotal 



433.50 

1         490.00 



1,787.82 



'.'. 

178.50  ! 

2. 889, 82 

Svnatnr  JkimIi  K.  Javits: 

t  icriu.uiy 

1  aiu-.l  Kingilom 

SwitztTlarul 

lirof-ce , 

\Kni.im  

UnuL'  Kong  B.  r.  (' 

Tr  iii5iiorlation 



a6.'66" 

7.60 
20.00 

■""""■ 

2.S."(V)' 

70.  00 

Ml  00 

3.00 

40.00 

:;::;::::: 

1.  110  '.,■ 
34.  11 

'"i.'6'i6.'26" 

i6.  ()6 
10.00 

10.00 

26.66' 

'.y.iiy.v.'. 

l.ito  ',i:. 

i.'i,  !! 
so.  1-1 
l_>o  l>. 

in.  i.'i 

MO.  mi 

1,, 120. 21) 

SulitOt.ll 

87.60 

1          188.00 



2,695.66  1 

60.00 



3.021.25 

Rlrliar.l  Aiiri'lio: 

\'iotii;uu            

Hong  KouK  H.C.C 

TrLinsiiortation 

Dollar 

do 

do... 

7.69 
20.00 

._ 3.110 

40.00 



"...v....  "i,  520.  21)' 

.77    - 

28.  75    

11.4(1 

88.  7.1 
1,020.211 

Slltltul.ll .._ 

27.69 

43.00 

1.5'20.20 

29.52  1 

1,620,41 

I.tsh.;  II.  D.'lli: 

Franc    . 

IHII 
lll'.l 

3<i.00 
21.00 

300   I              60.00 

IM   '              30.  (HI 

1-20             24.no 
50                111.00 

67.20 
UKI.  90 

1 
13.44         667.20 
211.  lU  :       4iiy.  90 

r'    

1.^3  44 

do 

SI     111 

UoUar 

5oy.  00 

509.  Mi 

.Subtotal  

1            57.00 

1            90.00 

1          .M3.C0 

33.54 

724.  14 

.-,-;iit.ir    H.Miry    M     Jiifkson     lln-nt 

Ilrit.iiii 

51.05 

13.30 

30.28 

iJl  ii.t 

New  franc 

Ouilder 

Franc 

Pound 

■ 

OuiMor 

1  >r    liorutli>   Fi.^.luk: 

Kriim.-t' 

.N'ctliorhinds 

lii'li-'mrn 

lireut  liritiiiii 

52.00 

■Jtf.  50 

170.66' 

40.00 
35.00 
10. 00 
65.  .W 

20,00 

15,50 

9.91 

41,50 

15.55 

20.  00 

7,75 

23.00 

127.  .11 
100.  110 

27.  ("ill 
300.  I«i 

.-^ilMoliil 

251.  50 

I.V).  50 

4a  00 

l,"",  00 
76.00 

86,91 

66,30 

,5,5,1.  21 

1  T    K'.i'i-rl  W    Tiifis: 

Nl'tlKThllulS - 

itolKiiitn. 

( iri'-it  Hrtt'iln 

3i00 

12.00 
3.07 
14.00 

16,00 
12.00 

100.  Id 

31).  07 

rouinl,  .      

210.00 

3IHI.  Oil 

242.00 

131,00 

29.07 

•-■8,00 

4,30  117 

S/ah).  Danit'l: 

Frifico -.    .    --- 

460.  56 

225 

12ii 

94.00 

2.1.  DO 

14  im 

31    INI 

1 

323  37 

fifi  no 

1 

122.48 

234 

1              72 

;  1.014.92 



25.  00 

006.41 

l^,■    lii) 

I..ini      .......  .. 

135  '            l.-i.OO 

72                 8. 00 

ii-s.i.  07               33.  00 

1 

26. 00                576 
8. 00                270 

34. 00      2.  92.5. 36 

1                        1 

u.  on 

Turkt'y  (Ankara) - 

i  ir.'ort'  i.Vtlu-ns) 

Lira 

Dracliniji 

l)eiil>L'he  mark 

1 

30  |»I 

1 

ini'so"  "'irisi.  15 

Its.  m) 

164.00 

1           122,00 

1 1        1,181.15 

1 

93,00 

1 

1,.560.  1,1 

i 

Total 

5,  543. 18 

i 1       3.969.08 

1 

18,384.52 

1, 199,  88 

2*.),  iHiii.  liii 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  The  Dofcn.se  Department  funiLshed  air  transportation  through  the  Military  .Mr  '  Tlio  Difi  iw  liepiirtinpnt  furnished  air  transportation  through  the  .\lilii  ii,\  \ii 
Transport  (dniininil  in  tlip  amount  of  $1,73.1.07  1 1  leutsclie  innik  ii.940.2h  of  West  tier-  Transpoit  (  dm  in, on  1  in  I  lie  amount  of  *1,7n7.k-2  i  Deutsche  niark  7„17O.0O  of  \Vi  si  i.ei- 
niiiiv  I  |,iir-iiaiit  toM-i    1314.  I'litilir  Law  207,  S3il  i  ont:,  i31  I    .<('.  .'2a),  ni.my)  [aiisuant  to  sec.  1314,  I'uiilic  Law  207,  k3(1  Cong.  (31  r.S.C.  22ai. 

-  I'ortioii  ut  uiiu.se'l  ticket  leturned  lu  ,~^taU'  Deparlmenl  for  credit  on  .iccounl. 

HKCVI'lTrL.Vl  |i)\  .Im'.i   ,/ 

Ionian  currency  i  t'.,-^   dollar  eiiuivalent) - - - , -  23.  4Iiiii,i 

.\ppropriate'l  fuu'U    (.ioveninient  department  lideutify  eacli): 

Department  of  the  Army - 4.  -'si    ti 

iJepartiiient  of  the  .Vavy - '.■''-'s  14 


Total. 


2<.i,  miij  oi 


March   10.   1067. 


John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


March  16,  1967 
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Etporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  curraicies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judtriarv,  V  S    Senate    expended  Uiw((n  Jan 

1  and  Dee.  31,  1966 


Name  and  countrv 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Mis(»l]aneoiis 


Total 


Ciorce  ;^    Abrams: 

( lermaiiv 

Israel...'.... 

Ii.ily 

Jonlan 

Lebanon 

Nellierlands 

Spain 

S\i  itzerland  . 

I  i.Ued  .\rab  Kepul 


Mark .  . . 
Pound.. 

Lira 

Dinar... 
I^oun'l. . 
t.uilder. 
IV-seta. . 
Franc... 
rouii'l. . 


Foreicn 
currency 


195 

12,  497 
17.135 

71.74 

162.  66 

.  S75.  10 

215.  74 

20.  94 


r.s,  dollar 
erju'valent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


65.00  I 

2tl.U(.l 
4S,  00 
23.00  ! 

4.1.00  ; 

4S  CM) 
.10,  00 
44,  (Kl 


15a  00 

7.  4(>h 
12.  137 

68.  5X 

202.  3S 

,11.1.40 

215. 74 

IS.  16 


r.P.dolhir 
equivalent 

or  r.,s. 

currency 


50.00 
11.94 
.34.  (Kl 
22.00 
,K).0(l 
.12.  00 
.1(1  0(1 
3n.  Ui 


Foreign 
currency 


r.P,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Fordgn 
currency 


5,  302.  80 
54.00 

2,  s.i.i" 

24.  34 

57.  77 

777.  35 

47.03 

2.60 


l.a.'O  42 
Is.  00 

8.66' 
s,  no 

16.  00 
13  0(1 
11.00 
11.00 


270. 00 

9'36,3' 

62.  14 

119.25 

.217.15 

IRS.  14 

8.30 


r.s.  dollar 
cfjuivalent 

or  r.s. 

currency 


r.P.  dollar 
Fi  nicn   '  erjuivali  nl 
currency  ,     or  I'.S. 
I    currency 


90.00 

'2(1,  23 
19.96 
33.00 
37.00 
39.00 
21.23 


'  ,5,302.80  I 

609.00  1 
I'J,  9(..1.  UCi 

41,490  ' 

I       2*26.80  I 
j       542.06 
'  8.985.00 

640.65  1 

;         .W.OO  1 


1,320.42 
223.00 

31.94 
116.23 

72.96 
1.10.  00 
1.10.00 
1,10.  00 
115.23 


Total. 


i 


343.00 


314.94 


1,  4ai.  42 


266.42 


2,  329  78 


Ii.ile  s    (ie  llaan: 

(•I  rmanv 

Isr.iel... 

J.irdan 
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Fonign  ruiroicy  (1'  S.  dolhir  eipiiv.ilent). 
March   10.  1967, 


Am  mint 

- 11,774  79 

James  D.  Eastxand, 

Chai.man,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  MEET 
DURING  SENATE  SESSIONS  OF 
THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  Mr.  PresicJent.  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions be  authorized  to  sit  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  in  the  9Ctli  Con- 
gre.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AVith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Congress  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions be,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized,  to 
report  appropriation  bills,  including 
joint  resolutions,  with  accompanying 
notices  of  motions  to  suspend  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XXI  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
certain  amendments  to  such  bills  or 
joint  resolutions,  which  proposed 
amendment.s  shall  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  i.-;  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  MEET 
AND  REPORT  MEASURES  DURING 
ADJOURNMENTS  OR  RECESSES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legi.slative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  adjournments  or  re- 
cesses  of   the   Senate   during   the   90th 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  -A.m.erica  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Mo-scow  on  June  1.  1964  (Ex.  D,  88th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  lime  be  taken  out  of  ir.e 
other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlic 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  p:o- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vv'ilh- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  >ields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pie.<;ident.  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
entered  this  debate  and  the  study  of  this 
proixised  Consular  Convention  with  the 
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hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  support  it. 
The  more  I  studied  it.  the  more  I  became 
convinced,  however,  that  I  could  not  do 
so:  and  my  brief  remarks  today  will  be 
directed  in  opposition  to  the  approval  or 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  proposed 
Consular  Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  voted  for  three 
of  the  proposals  advanced  during  the 
debate,  which  were  introduced  in  the 
effort  to  make  this  Consular  Convention 
more  palatable.  The  proposals  for  which 
I  have  voted  are  the  following:  First,  the 
amendment  to  the  treaty  itself  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadceI,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  53  to  26:  second. 
Executive  Reservation  No.  4,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond!:  and.  third. 
Executive  Understanding  No.  1  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith  I. 

I  am.  of  course,  disappointed  at  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  each  and  evei-y 
one  of  these  proposals.  But  the  one  to 
which  I  will  address  myself  today,  and 
the  one  which  causes  me  the  deepest 
concern,  is  the  rejection  by  the  Senate 
of  the  amendment  to  the  convention 
itself  which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadgeI.  His 
amendment  proposed  in  effect  to  strike 
sections  2  and  3  of  article  19  of  the 
convention  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
provisions  which  he  stated  were  identical 
to  the  provisions  which  had  been  used 
by  our  country  in  all  other  consular  con- 
ventions which  we  had  approved. 

The  effort  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was,  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  new 
and  questionable  course  proposed  to  be 
followed  by  these  two  sections  of  the 
treaty,  in  which  complete  immunity  from 
all  criminal  jurisdiction  would  be  given 
by  the  receiving  state  to  "consular  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  consular 
establishment  who  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  state." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  sections  2  and  3  of  article  19 
of  the  proposed  convention  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

2.  Consul.»r  officers  and  employees  of  the 

consular  establishment  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  immunity  from 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
state 

3.  This  immunity  from  the  criminal  Juris- 
diction of  the  receiving  state  of  consular 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment of  the  sending  state  may  be  waived 
by  the  sending  state.  Waiver  mu.-.t  always 
i>e  express. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  reference  to  my  amendment 
by  the  dialiniiuished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tiiat  that  is  by  far  the  most 
obnoxious  part  of  this  convention  with 
IheU.S.S.R. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  utterly  incon- 
ceivable at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  furnishing  the  sophisticated  weapons 
being  used  to  kill  and  maim  many  of  our 


one-half  million  men  in  southeast  Asia 
at  the  present  time,  that  our  Government 
should  single  out  the  Soviet  Union,  of  all 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  give 
a  special  privilege  or  a  benefit  which  our 
country  has  not  heretofore  given  to  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

That  particular  pattern  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  Soviet  Union  insisted  on  this 
provision,  not  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  since  that  time  has 
negotiated  a  convention  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  also  with  Japan  that  gives  com- 
plete immunity  for  consular  officers  and 
their  staffs.  But  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  Japan  has  ratified  the  convention  to 
date. 

I  know  not  what  course  they  may  take 
in  the  future.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
they  will  follow  the  course  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  adopts  today.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  is  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  seeking  to  achieve. 

They  want  a  consular  staff  throughout 
tlte  world  with  complete  criminal  im- 
munity for  any  and  all  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  much 
too  far. 

I  think  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  part  of 
this  particular  treaty.  I  cannot  support 
the  treaty  in  any  such  form. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  was  glad  indeed,  to  support 
his  amendment.  I  was  sorry  it  was  not 
agreed  to. 

If  it  had  been  agreed  to.  I  contemplated 
supporting  this  treaty,  although  I  would 
have  been  glad  also  to  see  the  other  two 
remedial  proposals  which  I  have  men- 
tioned adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  like- 
wise to  support  the  treaty  in  the  event 
that  amendment  was  agreed  to.  but  I 
cannot  support  the  treaty  under  the 
present  conditions. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  rue  the  day  that  it  ever  granted 
such  broad  immimity.  immunity  that 
would  make  even  the  janitor  of  a  Soviet 
consulate  immune  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution even  though  he  were  to 
assassinate  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most-favored-nation  provision  is 
contained  in  almost  all  such  conventions 
that  have  been  granted  to  date.  The 
same  immunity  is  granted  to  every  con- 
sular officer  and  members  of  his  staff 
covered  by  that  particular  provision  in 
their  convention. 

So  we  are  granting  immunity  by  this 
provision  not  only  to  the  Soviets,  but 
also  to  every  other  consulate  officer  and 
consulate  staff  member  from  a  country 
that  has  a  similar  most-favored-nation 
provi-sion  in  their  convention. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  It  would  of  course 
be  incumbent  upon  every  nation  that 
had  this  most-favored-nation  provision 
in  their  treaty  with  us  to  state  a  will- 
ingness to  reciprocate  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    The  Senator  is  cor- 


rect. If  they  failed  to  reciprocate,  they 
would  not  receive  it.  but  if  they  were  to 
reciprocate  they  would  get  it  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  they  do  recipro- 
cate, they  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
rvxhi  under  our  conventions  with  them 
to  the  same  treatment  which  we  propose 
by  this  treaty  to  give  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  quote  the 
words  used  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  his  remarks.  I  want  it 
to  be  abundantly  clear  that  he  was  not 
only  seeking  to  strike  these  two  section.'-, 
but' that  he  was  also  seeking  to  insert  in 
their  place: 

The  same  provisions  as  established  in  pro- 
viding for  every  consular  office  that  has 
ever  been  established  In  these  United  St:ucs 
of  America. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  not 
suggesting  a  destructive  course,  but  he 
was  suggesting  that  if  we  are  going  to 
enter  into  this  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia. 
we  give  them  the  same  treatment  that 
we  have  given  to  every  other  nation  dur- 
ing the  more  than  175  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence  when  we  have  entered 
into  consular  relations  with  them. 

I  thought  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  was  splendid.  I  voted 
for  it  and  supported  it. 

The  record  is  very  clear  as  to  the  or'gin 
of  this  provision.  I  shall  quote  briefly 
from  two  places  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  which  show  so  conclusively  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  our  country,  was 
the  suggesting  nation  and  the  insistent 
nation  w  Wch  incorporated  this  provision 
in  the  proposed  treaty.  On  page  20  of 
the  hearings  will  be  found  the  foUownv! 
colloquy.  The  questioning  Senator  was 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  who  asked: 

Now.  could  you  tell  us  who  Insisted  on  tliis 
unrestricted  immunity  for  all  the  p*rsonner 
Did  we  Insist  on  It  or  did  the  Russians? 

Secretary  Rusk,  who  was  the  witnes.':. 
replied : 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  Ambassad  .r 
Kohler.  who  was  In  the  negotiation,  to  com- 
ment on  that.  But  I  would  say  that,  when 
the  matter  came  up.  we  felt  the  ndvantace 
to  having  this  immunity  for  our  people  In  the 
Soviet  Union  was  at  least  as  important  to 
\i£  as  this  might  have  been  to  the  other  hiC<- 

Ambai-sador  Kohler.  how  did  it  come  up ' 

Mr.  Kohler  then  spoke,  as  follows: 

Senator,  the  original  proix>.sal  came  I'P 
from  the  Soviet  side  during  the  course  of 
the  neg>tiatlons. 

A  little  later  in  the  hearings,  when  Mr. 
Katzenbach  was  being  questioned  by 
Senator  Lauschf.  as  appears  on  pages 
39  and  40  of  the  hearings,  this  very  en- 
lif'htening  exchange  between  Senator 
Lausche  and  Mr.  Katzenbach,  Mr. 
Kohler,  and  Secretary  Rusk  took  place: 

Senator  Lapsche.  Was  this  provLslon  In- 
cluded in  the  proposed  treaty  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  our  country  or  was  it  only  ac- 
cepted aft«r  Russia  said  it  would  not  si^n 
the  treaty  unless  complete  Immunity  v>,cre 
granted? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Mr.  Kohler.  would  you 
commei-it  on  thaf 

Senator  LArscHE.  Mr.  Kohler  can  answer 
thr'tl  think. 

Mr  KoHi.rR.  This  provision  was  orlglnaliv 
put  forward  during  the  final  course  of  the 
negotiations  by  the  Soviet  side. 

Senator  Lavjsche.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Soviets? 


Mr.  KoHtER.  Ye;!.  .^;r. 

Senator  Lau.'^che  And  it  wasn't  included 
in   our   proposal    originally? 

Mr.  Kohler.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  L.«jsche.  And  Isn't  it  a  fact  that 
the  Soviets  say.  "Unless  you  grant  complete 
immunity  we  will  not  further  discuss  tlie 
subject." 

Secretary  Rusk.  Senator,  the  question 
didn't  come  up  in  that  form. 

Senator  Lausche.  How  did  it  come  tip? 

Secretary  Ru.?k.  Because  when  we  looked 
at  this  proposal  and  looked  at  the  reciprocal 
advantage  to  us  in  having  the  same  arrange- 
ments for  our  people  in  the  Soviet  Union,  v^'e 
felt  that  this  would  be  a  constructive  thing 
to  do  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own 
interests.  Otherwise  we  could  have  said 
"No.  let's  don't  have  any  consular  con- 
vention  ' 

We  could  establish  consulates  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Incidentaly,  we  had  done  so  some  years 
ago.  when  three  Russian  consulates  were 
established  in  this  country,  but  later 
had  to  be  discontinued  because  of  mis- 
conduct on  their  part  . 

I  continue  to  read  from  Secretary 
Rusk's  statement : 

But  what  we  would  not  have  would  be 
those  protections  for  Americans,  both  special 
protection  for  American  officials  working  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  notification  and 
access  protection  with  respect  to  American 
private  citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Senator  Lattsche.  I  have  been  using  qiute 
a  bit  of  time. 

Under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  how- 
many  other  nations  will  be  entitled  to  this 
same  immunity?  I  know  Rumonia  and 
Yugoslavia  will  be  entitled  to  it.  How  many 
will  be? 

Senator  Lausche  mentioned,  of  course, 
two  of  the  Communist  countries  which 
already  have  consulates  in  the  United 
States.    I  continue  to  read: 

Secretary  Rusk.  In  Mr.  MacArlliur's  letter 
he  pointed  out  there  are  35  agreements  pres- 
ently in  force  which  would  require  us  to 
give  most-favored-nation  treatment  on  a 
point  of  this  sort,  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Senator  Lausche.  Which  are  what  wo  call 
the  captive  nations,  and  which  are  the  siael- 
liie  nations  that  would  become  entitled  to 
the  same  treatment. 

Secretary  Rusk.  The  only  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  who  are  among  those  would 
be  Rumania  and  then   'Vugoslavia. 

That  exchange  shows  very  clearly, 
again,  that  this  suggestion  came  from  the 
Russians,  that  the  insistence  came  from 
the  Russians,  though,  as  Secretary  Rusk 
said,  not  in  exactly  the  same  words  that 
Senator  Lausche  had  stated  in  putting 
the  question  to  him. 

It  showed,  also,  that  under  the  most- 
favorcd-nation  doctrine,  the  two  other 
Communist  countries  which  have  con- 
sulates in  our  country  do  have  most- 
favored-nation  clauses  in  our  treaties 
with  them,  and  would  be  in  position  if 
this  consular  pact  is  ratified  by  both 
parties,  to  immediately  come  under  the 
terms  of  it,  provided  they  were  willing 
to  be  mutual  or  reciprocal  in  it. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  that  Mr.  Rusk 
made  it  very  clear  in  his  statement  that 
two  things  not  available  under  present 
law  were  of  great  concern  in  this  treaty. 
I  will  repeat  part  of  his  statement,  which 
I  have  already  put  in  the  Recopd: 

We  could  establish  consulates  under  exist- 
ing law.  But  what  we  would  not  have  would 
be    those    protections    for    Americans,    both 


special  protection  for  American  officials  work- 
ing In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  notification 
and  access  protection  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can private  citizens  traveling  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  seems  very  clear  to  me.  therefore, 
that  the  justification,  if  there  is  one,  for 
our  ratifying  this  treaty  must  come  from 
our  consideration  of  those  two  matters. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  gen- 
erally that  it  has  appeared  not  once  but 
dozens  of  times,  both  in  the  Record  and 
in  debate  on  the  floor,  that  we  get  much 
greater  advantage  from  the  second  mat- 
ter, the  notification  and  access  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  American  private 
citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
than  do  the  Soviets.  This  comes  from 
various  facts:  that  we  have  about  18.000 
Americans  traveling  in  Russia  each  year, 
as  against  only  about  900  Russians 
traveling  in  our  country  each  year:  that 
we  would  be  given,  as  to  our  citizens,  in 
the  event  they  get  in  trouble  there — 
according  to  statements  made  repeatedly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — better  treat- 
ment, more  considerate  treatment,  than 
that  given  to  the  Russian  citizens  if  they 
were  charged  with  the  same  offenses. 
So  we  must  agree  that  any  justifica- 
tion for  this  treaty  would  require  us  to 
look  very  hard  at  the  immunity  pro- 
vision, because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
reasonable  for  us  to  conclude  for  a 
moment  that  the  Soviets  would  ratify 
this  agreement  if  we  were  getting  all  the 
advantage  or  a  disproportionate  share 
of  it.  as  we  undoubtedly  would  be  getting 
under  the  notification  and  access  pro- 
cedure that  is  outhned  in  the  treaty: 
notification  to  our  consular  representa- 
tives, access  to  an  American  citizen  who 
is  in  jail,  and  then  the  application  of 
speedy  procedures  to  give  him  relief, 
procedures  stated  many  times  in  the 
Senate  to  be  more  reasonable,  more 
rapid,  and  more  considerate  than  those 
allowed  to  Russian  citizens.  'We  must 
look  at  the  immunity  provision  veiy 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  would  like 
to  see  us  tear  down  the  barriers  now  be- 
tween our  countries,  if  that  course  be- 
came reasonable,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
relationship  with  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians which  makes  me  feel  that  we  can 
expect  them  to  act  as  we  would  act  under 
the  immunity  provision.  The  history  at 
their  own  consulate  in  New  'Vork — dur- 
ing the  time  they  had  three  consulates 
in  this  country  a  short  while  ago— which 
had  to  be  closed  down,  shows  rather 
clearly  that  they  do  not  act  as  we  do 
in  these  matters. 

Entirely  aside  from  that  aspect,  we 
must  look  much  further  than  at  just 
what  would  happen  in  Russia  and  in  the 
United  States  if  there  were  an  exchange, 
let  us  say.  of  two  consulates  for  two 
consulates.  'We  would  have  here  the 
same  number  of  people  from  Russia  that 
we  would  be  allowed  to  have  there. 
Even  if  that  were  the  case  we  would  have 
to  watch  the  situation  closely,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are  justified  in  being  suspicious 
of  Russia.  I  shall  not  go  into  long  de- 
tail on  that  matter,  but  their  conduct 
has  not  been  such  as  to  make  us  trust 
implicitly  in  their  good  faith  in  every 
respect.  However,  other  things,  going 
far  beyond  the  matter  of  the  mere  ex- 


change of  consulates,  cause  us  much 
deeper  concern,  if  we  will  just  look  at 
them  carefully. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  effect  on 
the  nations  which  are  now  considering 
pacts  similar  to  this,  and  which  in  gen- 
eral are  part  of  the  democratic  world — 
Britain.  Japan,  and  France — and  which 
apparently  are  waiting  to  see  what  our 
course  of  action  will  be.  But  the  matter 
goes  much  further  than  that,  becau.'^c  we 
must  consider  the  effect  of  our  adoption 
of  this  treaty  on  many  other  nations 
which  arc  in  our  cioup  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly m  Latin  America:  because  in:- 
mcdiatcly  after  our  ratification  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  Russia 
would  approach  them  for  consular  acrec- 
ments  similar  to  the  one  that  we  have 
and  ask  for  the  right  to  .set  up  consulates 
with  completely  immune  consular  repre- 
sentatives and  employees  in  the  variou.'^ 
countries  m  Latin  America  which  would 
yield  to  this  kind  of  importuning.  We 
cannot  confine  it  to  Latin  America 
Many  other  nations  in  the  world  would 
probpbly  follow  our  cours.e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thr 
Senator's  20  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  those  countiics 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  course  of 
action.  I  note  that  in  the  hearings  Mr 
Dobriansky.  representing  the  captive  na- 
tions, the  league  of  captive  nations, 
makes  this  point  rather  fully,  and  I  shall 
quote  from  Mr.  Dobriansky's  statement 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  found  at  page  149  of  the  printed 
record. 

Tlie  ritks  not  only  of  espionage  but  al^o 
of  coercion,  bribery,  blackmail  of  American 
citizens  with  relatives  in  the  U.SSR.  some 
of  which  the  Rumaiiians  have  been  engapeti 
in.  and  even  sundry  political  warfare  tactics 
directed  against  ethnic  grovips  here  are  ac- 
centuated by  the  most  gratuitous  provlsio.i 
in  the  treaty  of  diplomatic  immunity  for 
crimes  beyond  misdemeanors  Even  our 
friends  and  allies  don't  enjoy  this  privilepc- 
and.  as  admitted  by  the  State  Department 
this  privilege  would  be  sought  by  others  or, 
a  moEt-favorcd-nation  basis,  including  other 
totalitarian  Red  governm.ents  Guided  !5v 
the  Department's  testimonies  on  these  points, 
if  I  am  correct  in  all  of  this,  then  trading 
for  the  so-called  concession  on  rotificat'oii 
and  access  our  real  concessions  of  politically 
slighting  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  USSR,  granting  diplomatic  immunity 
to  consular  officers,  and  accepting  greater 
risks  of  espionage  and  political  warfare  ac- 
tivity in  our  open  society  renders  the  treiity 
a  bum  deal. 

The  current  shell  game  of  manipulating 
figures — 10  or  15  or  20  Russian  consular  per- 
sonnel in  this  country — tiot  only  misleads  the 
public  as  to  the  qualitative  determinants  of 
effective  expionage  i  it  took  only  a  handful  of 
spies  to  rob  us  of  our  atomic  secrets  for  the 
expedition  of  totalitarian  Russian  nuclear- 
ityi  and  the  mentioned  most-favored-nation 
sieve  but  also  conceals  the  fact  that  a  Senate 
confirmation  of  this  treaty  would  open  up 
a  Pandora's  Box  of  Soviet  Russian  pressure 
against  every  free  government  in  Latin 
America. 

The  immediate  objective  would  be  similar 
consular  conventions:  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive would  be  a  really  intensified  political 
warfare  in  the  area  with  a  network  of  con- 
sulates as  the  prime  instrument.  This  is  a 
time  when  many  of  our  own  officials  have 
been  warning  us  to  expect  stepped  up  Red 
Eiibversion    throughout    the    continent      In 
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the  misplaced  spirit  of  "easing  tensions, 
'•normalizing  relations,"  "pursuing  peace" 
and  other  homlletlcal  spurltles,  what  Latin 
American  government  could  refuse  the  re- 
quest for  a  consulate  after  the  supposed 
leader  of  the  free  world  has  extended  this 
benefit  to  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin.  Be- 
"inninf  with  10  or  15  here  we  may  well  end 
up  with  several  hundred  additional  Russian 
operatives  In  the  hemisphere— and  cloaked 
with  diplomatic  Inmiunlty. 

Aside  from  that  point,  however,  let  us 
consider  the  most-favored-nation  point. 
We  have  already  had  stated  through  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Rusk  himself  that  two  Com- 
munist nations,  satellites  of  Russia, 
would  be  included  in  that  group.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  report  of  the  committee 
there  will  be  found  on  page  6  a  paragraph 
which  I  ask  to  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  provision  of  the  convention  which 
gives  unrestricted  Immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution  to  consular  officers  and  employees 
Is  a  provision  which  has  not  been  Included 
heretofore  In  any  constUar  convention  or 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party.  The  United  States  now  has  consular 
conventions  and  agreements,  containing  a 
most-favored-natlon  clause,  with  35  coun- 
tries. Twenty-seven  of  these  35  have  con- 
sular establishments  in  the  United  States  em- 
ploying a  total  of  577  personnel.  Any  of 
these  27  countries  may,  of  course,  request 
that  such  immunity  be  granted  to  their  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  providing  they 
are  willing  to  do  likewise.  On  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  survey  conducted  by  our  embas- 
sies In  these  27  countries,  however,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  only  11  countries  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  requesting  siich  Immunity  so  that 
only  290  foreign  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees would  presently  be  affected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  paragraph  to 
which  I  refer  states,  in  effect,  that  we 
have  consular  arrangements  with  35 
coimtries  under  the  most-favored-nation 
category,  and  that  27  of  these  35  coun- 
tries have  consular  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  employing  a  total  of  577 
personnel.  Any  of  these  27  countries 
may.  of  course,  request  such  immunity  be 
granted  to  their  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees provided  they  are  willing  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  question 
was  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  mere 
provision  of  this  consular  pact  affecting 
our  country  and  Russia,  in  that  it  could 
be  extended  to  a  very  large  group  of 
additional  countries  which  have  most- 
favored -nation  status  in  their  agree- 
ments with  us,  including  at  least  two 
East  European  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  even  further 
than  that.  Let  us  remember  that  con- 
sulates are  not  located  in  the  capital  of 
this  country.  Washington,  nor  the  capital 
of  the  United  Nations.  New  York.  As  a 
nile.  because  they  are  to  serve  business, 
they  are  economic  agencies  and  they  are 
located  literally  all  over  our  country. 

Here  in  Washington  and  in  New  York 
the  police  force  and  other  officials  know 
more  about  the  danger  of  immunity  in 
connection  with  embassies  and  ambas- 
sadorial staffs  and  are  on  the  lookout 
constantly  for  misconduct  from  those 
sources.    But    consular   ofQces    will   be 


located  literally  all  over  the  country  and 
the  police  staffs  and  other  officers  there 
are  not  prepared  and  not  trained  to  cope 
with  that  sort  of  thing.  The  placing 
of  these  various  spying  organizations  in 
all  parts  of  our  country,  I  believe,  poses 
a  very  great  threat  to  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  Impossible  in 
the  time  allowed  to  go  into  this  matter 
on  a  national  basis.  However.  I  did  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  me  with 
authentic  information  as  to  the  number 
of  consulates  in  Florida,  my  own  State. 
He  did  so.  Five  are  consulates  of  most 
favored  nations.  I  think  it  would  be 
enlightening  for  the  Record  to  include 
not  only  the  letter  which  I  received  from 
William  B.  Macomt>er,  Jr..  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Cona;ressional  Relations,  dated 
March  13,  1967.  but  also  the  list  of  con- 
sular offices  in  Florida  which  is  attached. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  Mr.  Macomber,  dated 
March  13,  1967.  and  the  attachment 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Hou-and, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  In  response  to 
your  recent  request  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  US-USSR  Consular  Convention, 
we  have  compUed  the  attached  list  of  foreign 
consular  establishments  and  their  personnel 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida.  The  list 
separates  honorary  consular  officers  (i.e.. 
part-time  consular  officers  who  are  also  em- 
ployed elsewhere  and/or  who  are  American 
citizens)  from  career  consular  officers,  since 
only  career  personnel  could  be  entitled  to 
most  favored  nation  treatment  under  the 
US-USSR  Consular  Convention.  You  will 
note  that  18  foreign  countries  have  23  consu- 
lar establishments  In  Florida  staffed  with  39 
career  officers.  Of  these  18  countries.  5  have 
agreements  In  force  with  the  United  States 
requiring  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  the  grant- 
ing of  most  favored  nation  treatment  to 
career  consular  officers  (Argentina.  Colombia. 
Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  and  Mexico).  These 
5  countries  have  9  career  consular  officers  In 
Florida. 

The  American  Embassies  In  these  5  foreign 
countries  were  requested  to  give  their  esti- 
mates as  to  whether  most  favored  nation 
treatment  would  likely  be  sought  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis.  Although  the  host  governments 
were  not  necessarily  consulted,  the  replies 
indicate  that  only  one  of  the  five  countries, 
Honduras,  would  be  likely  to  request  such 
treatment  and  extend  It  to  our  consular  of- 
ficers there  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 
Should  the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention 
enter  into  force,  three  consular  officers  of 
Honduras  in  Florida  could  therefore  be  en- 
titled to  immunity  from  the  criminal  Juris- 
diction. 

You  also  asked  that  we  comment  on  the 
question  of  Soviet  ratification  of  the  U&- 
USttR  Convention  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  yet  acted  on  It.  We  have  no 
reiison  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  not  ratify  this  treaty  assuming 
that  our  own  ratification  is  not  conditioned 
by  reservations  or  understandings.  Com- 
ments by  Soviet  officials  and  the  Soviet  press 
treatment  of  the  US  Senate  Hearings  on  the 
Convention  Indicate  that  they  intend  to 
approve  It. 

It  is  not  Soviet  practice  to  act  first  in 
ratifying  agreements  with  Western  govern- 


ments. They  have  also  not  approved  the 
consular  conventions  they  have  negotiated 
with  the  French,  British,  or  Japanese  pre- 
sumably because  they  are  waiting  for  the 
other  side  to  make  the  first  move.  They 
handled  ratification  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  a  similar  manner.  Also  It  is  worth 
noting  that  we,  not  they,  proposed  this 
Consular  Convention  and  they  may  expect 
us  to  act  first  for  this  reason. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  support  this 
Important  treaty  which  I  believe  will  be  a 
major  step  forward  In  our  ability  to  protect 
American  citizens  In  the  USSR.  Please  let 
me  know  If  you  have  any  further  questions. 

Sincerely. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
Assistant     Secretary     for    Congressional 
Relations. 
Enclosure;  List  of  foreign  consular  estab- 
libhments. 
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Ciiunlry 


Argentina ' 

Austria 

Belgium 


nolivia'. 
Braiil... 


t'liile. 


Location  ot 
consulate 


Colombia '. 


Coslu  Rica  ' 


IieniiiBrk. 


Honorary 
consuUir 
olllcers 


T)(iiniiiii".m 


F.'.iia'Ior    . 
El  Salvador. - 
Finluud 


France. 


(>re;U  Britain. 
Ciiiateiiisila 


Haiti     

lluiiiitiras  ' '. 


Italy. 


Mexico  ' 

Nfthirlamls.. 

Nicir.iKua 

Norway 

r.iiuiiiia 


I\u-apuay- 


rem... 

Sweden 


Miami -. 

....do 

....do 

Tampa 

Miami 

do 

Tampa , 

Miami 

West  Palm 

Beach. 
Jacksonville.. 

Miami 

Tampa 

Cor.il  (hil.li'S...- 

Jack.sonville 

Miami- 

St.  IVlPrsburB.. 

Tampa 

Jacksonville 

.Miami  

I  iiilticsville 

Ilullywood 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

I'aiiaiutt  City.  - 
Tallatiassop .    ... 
Wist  Taliii 
Hoadi. 

.Miami 

Tampa.. 

Miami 

Tampa 

Jatksonvillp 

I^ikc  Worth 

Miami 

Tampa 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

...do 

Daytona  Beach. 

J:u'ksonvi!le 

Miami 

Pi'ns;ic<)la 

St.  I'etersburg.. 

Tiiinpa 

Miami 

Fort  Lauderdale 

GaiiiosviUc 

Miami 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa 

.Miami 

Tampa 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa 

.Miami 

T^illaha.<«'C 

T.mipa 

Jai-k.soiivillc 

,Mi;imi 

Pensacola. 

T  uiipa 

(liur  water 

Coral  tiaViles.... 

Hollywood 

Jai'ksonviUe 

.Miuni 

I'alm  Hcacli 

Tampa - 

Fort  I„m'lerdalp 

Miami 

Tampa 

Jiu'ksonviUe 

Miami 

Tampa 

Mianu 


Thailand 

See  footnotfs  a  I  end  of  table, 
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C'DiiiiIry 
1 

Location  of 
consulate 

Ilonorjiry 
consular 
oilicers 

Carnr 
consuliir 
Oilicers 

Irupiiay.. 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

1 

1 

Venezuela 

Jacksonville 

1 

'  Ci'iintrics  haviiii;  acTeements  with  I'nited  Stales 
pri'Vi'liiii:  for  mosl-rivurt'd-natioii  trealmeiit  ofcoiisul:ir 
olllwr- 

•■Cou'i'ry  wlilcli  wo  lielievo  would  seek  erimitial 
iinimmi'.v  (or  consular  oilicers  on  luisis  of  reciprocity. 

Source:  Foreipii  Consular  Ofl'iecrs  in  the  l"iiit'"i 
M  itT>,  ISK."'.:  Dep.irlaieiit  of  .-'.vte  I'iiI.IkmIi.hi  7>4"'.,  .\i.ril 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred  shows  a 
total  of  23  consulates  in  Florida  alone, 
representing  18  countries,  and  located  in 
16  Cities  in  the  State  of  Florida  alone. 

Mr.  President,  how  typical  this  may  be 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  does  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  consulates  are 
placed  everywhere  that  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  building  business,  and  that 
these  consulates  that  belong  to  most 
favored  nations,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  in  Florida,  are  scattered  all 
around  this  Nation. 

The  tabulation  furnished  me.  Mr. 
President,  showed  that  there  were  39  ca- 
reer consular  officers  representing  these 
various  countries  who  would  come  under 
the  immunity  provision  if  it  were  ex- 
tended to  their  country,  and  85  honorary 
consular  officers  who  were  serving  part 
time.  It  did  not  show,  however,  the 
number  of  employees  who  were  nationals 
of  those  countries.  I  aslced  for  that  in- 
formation and  I  am  sure  they  did  the 
best  they  could  but  the  best  that  they 
could  do  was  to  furnish  me  with  infor- 
mation that  40  employees  were  located  in 
these  consulates  in  Florida  alone. 

Of  the  total  of  40  employees,  which 
they  found  quickly,  34  were  nationals  of 
sending  countries,  while  six  were  U.S. 
nationals. 

I  believe  there  is  enough  information 
in  this  one  compilation  prepared  by  the 
State  Department  which  has  been  given 
me  affecting  my  own  State  to  make  it 
very  clear  what  a  chance  we  are  taking 
in  visiting  upon  citizens  by  the  thou- 
sands wlio  are  citizens  of  these  cities 
where  consulates  would  be  established, 
and  16  of  the  largest  cities  in  Florida 
having  from  one  to  several  consulates. 
Those  cities  are  not  prepared  to  cope  with 
that  kind  of  proposition  and  neither  are 
most  law  enforcement  officials  in  those 
areas. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  about  the  most 
unwise  thing  we  could  do,  in  adopting 
this  consular  pact,  would  be  to  leave  in 
the  provision  that  was  sought  to  be 
stricken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI.  We  did 
our  best  to  strike  it.  and  failing  to  strike 
it,  we  must  leave  it  as  it  is. 

I  believe  it  dooms  this  proposed  con- 
sular pact  to  suspicion,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  will  doom  it  to  receive 
my  negative  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  time 
permitted  a  more  general  discussion  of 
this  entire  program,  but  I  vitish  to  call 
attention,  in  closing,  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  want  to  have  visited  upon  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  American  citizens  in 
dozens  of  our  cities  this  matter  of  being 
confronted  with  consular  agents  and 
employees,  who  are  completely  immune 
from  prosecution  for  any  crime,  whether 
it  be  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  and 
many  of  whom,  in  addition,  are  sabo- 
teurs and  trained  in  the  arts  of  espionage 
and  subversion,  the  way  to  do  it  would 
ijc  to  approve  this  consular  pact. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  GRUEN- 
ING  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  myself,  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina   I  Mr.  Thurmond]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  for  the 
magnificent  address  that  he  has  deliv- 
ered in  connection  with  this  matter.  I 
wish  to  propound  this  question  to  the 
Senator:  At  the  vei-y  time  the  Soviets 
arc  supplying  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
arms  and  equipment  and  the  weapons  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam,  does  not  the 
Senator  feel  that  it  would  be  psychologi- 
cally unwise  for  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  this  kind  signify- 
ing to  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
that  we  now  enter  into  this  "good  fellow- 
ship" treaty,  that  we  are  going  to  trust 
the  Communi.:;ts  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
carry  on  good  relatione  with  them  at  the 
ver>'  time  they  are  pro\'iding  the  enemy 
with  equipment  with  which  to  kill  our 
boys  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  Of  course,  if  we  vvere 
asked  merely  to  endorse  an  ordinary 
consular  treaty,  there  would  be  question 
enough.  It  would  constitute  a  red  flag 
for  us  to  consider  very  carefully.  But 
when  there  are  provisions  in  this  treaty 
which  have  been  denied  heretofore  to  all 
the  friendly  nations  of  the  earth  with 
whom  we  have  had  business  relations 
since  the  early  days  of  this  country.  1 
think  it  makes  an  intolerable  situation 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  asking  that 
question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
propound  this  further  question  to  the 
Senator.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  have  already  violated  this  pro- 
posed treaty  now  before  the  Senate  and 
ready  to  be  voted  upon,  in  more  than  20 
instances  since  it  was  first  signed  in  1964, 
does  not  the  Senator  feel  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  continue 
to  violate  it  in  the  futui-e? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do.  I  think  that 
knowledge  makes  the  red  flag  even  red- 
der, and  even  bigger.  I  think  that  we 
should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we 
even  think  of  approving  this  treaty. 

Personally.  I  do  not  favor  approving 
it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  >. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota      [Mr. 

MUNDT  I . 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  have  given  intensive  study  to  the  Con- 
sular Convention  now  before  the  Senate 
and  have  paid  particular  att€ntion  to 
the  facts  brought  out  by  those  who  favor 
the  treaty  and  those  who  are  opposed  to 
it.  This  debate  has  served  to  bring  out 
many  points  which  were  not  readily  dis- 
cernible and  has  clarified  a  number  of 
ambiguities.  I  also  have  sought  addi- 
tional information  from  the  Department 
of  State.  Like  many  other  Senators.  I 
have  received  a  considerable  amount  of 
mail  from  my  constituents,  the  over- 
wiielming  number  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  the  treaty.  Like  many  other  Senators. 
I  have  given  many  hours  to  pondering 
over  the  difficult  issues  involved  in  th.s 
matter. 

I  have  finally  concluded  that  I  cannot 
approve  the  Consular  Convention  in  its 
present  form. 

First.  I  have  been  inipre-?sed  with  the 
argument  that  the  convention  in  and  of 
itself  does  not  insure  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  citizens  traveling  in  tlie 
Soviet  Union.  The  convention  mere'.y 
provides  for  access  by  U.S.  consular  ofTi- 
cials  within  a  specified  time  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens detained  in  Russia  for  violations 
of  Soviet  law.  It  does  not  assure  that 
they  will  be  given  a  speedy  or  fair  trial 
as  we  know  it  and  merely  provides  a 
means  whereby  our  Government  can 
make  representations  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Past  experience  has  show;:; 
beyond  doubt  that  the  effectiveness  of 
such  representations  are  dependent  on 
the  political  climate  at  the  time.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  chooses  to  "heat  up"  the 
cold  war.  it  can  undoubtedly  detain  or 
imprison  U.S.  citizens  with  little  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  Consular  Convention 
It  would  likewise  be  true  that  we  could, 
similarly,  if  we  .so  desired,  "heat  up"  that 
war. 

The  Roosevelt-Litvinov  agreement  of 
1933  provided  protection  for  U.S  citi- 
zens ver>-  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  Consular  Convention,  but  the  numer- 
ous cases  of  detention  of  Americans 
without  notification  to  U.S.  authorities 
attests  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
any  treaty  or  agreement  mean  to  the 
Russians  only  what  they  choose  to  in- 
terpret it  means.  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  Consular  Convention  is  not  re- 
quired in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  1933 
agreement. 

The  Roosevelt-Litvinov  agreement  ac- 
corded the  United  States  the  same  terms 
as  those  awarded  to  the  'most  favored 
nation."  which  in  1933  was  Germany 
The  Department  of  State  contends  that 
this  agreement  is  no  longer  in  effect  since 
it  has  been  abrogated  by  the  German 
invasion  of  Russia  in  1941.  Nonetheless. 
the  Department  of  State  has  cited  this 
agreement  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years  to  support  its  case  for  access  to 
U.S.  citizens  detained  in  Russia.  I  can 
only  guess  at  the  reasons  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  for  going  forward  with 
a  new  treaty  instead  of  seeking  a  re- 
affirmation on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  terms  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Litvinov  agreement,  but  I  think  it  not 
unwarranted  to  assume  that  the  new- 
treaty  has  been  proposed  as  evidence 
that  we  can  get  along  with  the  Soviet 
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union  at  the  same  time  as  we  are  fight-  sharply  with  the  representa^^^^  sn^st'^^iL'S^of  ^nno^nm^^^^^^^  ' 

ing  against  communism  in  Asia  as  the  "e^.  treaty  would  involve  only  10  or  15  suggest ^he^Dgn^e^   OF^CER.     To  be 

administration    alleges    we    are    doing  additional  Soviet  officials  charged  to^Tume  of  the  Senator  from 

and  where  the  Russians  have  come  to  My  efforts  to  understand  the  basic  is-  f^f^^^^L, 

the  aid  of  the  Vietcong  and  their  North  sues  involved  in  the  Consular  Conven-  ^out^  ^^^^^J^^^qnD.    Yes. 

Vietnamese  supporters  who  are  fighting  tion   hav^   "°\  nffn/n^'' mtn^^^^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

against    U.S.    forces    which    are    sup-  explanations  of   ^^  Department  of  state^  objcJtion.  it  is  so  ordered.     The  cleik 

porting,    the    self-imposed    regime    of  it  is  evident  that  officials  of  that  Depart-  °°  P^"°"/       ^i, 

Marshal    Ky    and    his    generals.      The  ment  have  been  playing   both  sides  of  ''^"^^'™iXe  clcik  proceeded  to  call 

Russians'  aid  came  after  U.S.  military  the  street.     To  those  who  quest  on  the  J^J/8islatue  cicik  p 

intervention  and  was  in  response  to  it  extent  of  additional  penetration  of  Soviet  ^'^o""   yRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 

and  its  escalation.  ofHcials   in   the  United  States   and   the  p^[^je^t''f^i,  unanimous  consent  that 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Con-  likelihood  of  mcre^ed  fspionage  made  President  \^\l^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ,,. 

sular  Convention  has  also  disclosed  the  possible  by  the  ^f  ^^y    the  I^partraent  ^^^ndV^ 

fact  that  the  Soviets  have  not  honored  of  f^ate  replies  that  the  Consular  Con^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

the  provisions  of  the  Consular  Conven-  vention  i^  a  veir  minor  ^^^"erjhich  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

tion  in  the  30  months  that  have  passed  will  serve  o^l/.^o  Pf°^f /J.^l^/^^.^'lf^,!",  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield 

since  it  was  signed.    Secretary  of  State  f "«  trav^^^^^^  m^nf  loiet  c^^^^^^  myself  10  minutes  out  of  the  opposition 

Rusk  has  admitted  that  there  have  been  to   decide  ^0^^"^^^"^,  °°^if„\„*=°"f,V,^  ,J;^  time 

20  instances  since  the  treaty  was  signed  ^^^^  ^'^^''nH^'?  J  i^^a  ?ew  S^^^^^^^^  ^e    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 

Sel t^  Se^retr  ^^"'^^°"^  ^""  "°'  ToTsSlrUcTa J'^U  Kivolved  ff  In^  Senator  is  r^o^nized. 

Equally  persuasive  has  been  the  fact  new  consulates  which  are  thereby  estab-                          — - 

brought  out  in  the  debate  that  the  treaty  lished.                            .    .^     „        .         ,  BIRTHDAY  M^^TVERS^Y  OF  SEN A- 

provisions    for    granting    Immunity    for  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  toR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

consular  officials  from  criminal  acts  is  of  State  argues  that  if  the  Consular  Con-  ^^    ^^rd   of   West   Virginia.      Mr. 

far  more  comprehensive  than  any  treaty  vention  is  not  approved  then  it  will  be  p      j^j     t. 

we  have  entered  into  with  other  coun-  unable  to  proceed  with  its  grand  plan  of  fresiaeni. 

with  a  list  of  35  countries  with  whom  we  not  be  taken,  then  no  progress  can  be  ^^'^^^^^^  ^y  and  the  evening  came, 

have  consular  agreement  which  contain  made  toward  achieving  other  steps  m  tms  Leaving  him  old  and  feeble  and  lame, 

a   most-favored-nation   clause.     In   ac-  grand  plan.  xo  plod  on  his  cheerless  way. 

cordance  with  this  clause,  the  total  im-  I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  but  _,^^^  ^^^           ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^,.. 

munity  accorded  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  that  the  Department  of  State,  in  press-  ^^^^  another  youth  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 

proposed  treaty   would  be  extended  to  ing  for  approval  of  the  Consular  Con-  ^^  tolled  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 

each  of  the  35  countries.    These  coun-  vention.  wants  to  eat  its  cake  and  have  ^o  help  and  succor  as  best  he  could 

tries  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  it  too.    If  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Viet-  The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude. 

THIRTY-FIVE    Most-Favored-Nations    Pnovi-  nam    against    a    Communist    movement  m  its  hard  and  cheerless  way. 

sioNs    IN    Agreement    With   the    UNrrm  aggressive  in  its  intent  and  International  jj^  ^^  careless  alike  of  praise  or  blame. 

States  In  its  aspirations,  if  there  is  an  exact  gy^  ^fter  his  work  was  done. 

Argentina    Austria    Belgium,   Bolivia.   Co-  parallel  between  Hitler  and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  An  angel  of  glory  from  heaven  came 

lombla    Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Denmark.  Estonia,  if  the  lesson  of  Munich  Is  that  we  Can-  To  write  on  high  his  Immortal  name 

Ethiopia.  Finland.  Prance,  Germany.  Greece,  ^^^^  appease  aggressors,  and  If  the  ag-  And  to  proclaim  the  truth  that  the  tempie 

Honduras,  Iran,   Ireland.  Italy.  Latvia    Li-  grgsgors  in  Vietnam  are  viewed  as  the  ^    ^     °'!'**"®,    „,  „r>^  „,»  ««« 

beria.    Rumania.    M«'^°.  .  ^*°^°^'^°'  ^^^P^'  Ltruments    of    International    commu-  And  the  temple  of  good  are  one. 

Norway,  Paraguay.  Philippines.  Saudla  Ara-  business  consider-  For  this  Is  the  lesson  that  history 

bla.   Spain,   Sweden.   Switzerland,  Thailand,  PJ^'^'i'^^^J^g  ^'' .-bulM  bridges  tO  the  Has  taught  since  the  world  began; 

Yemen.  Yugoslavia.  Zanzibar.  ^f.f^^T^p  Lnartr^ent  of   ISte  can-  That  those  whose  memories  never  die. 

The   Department  of   State   estimates  L^^'pres^for?n"e?e?  iScr^asfn'j^scTa-  -rb^ghrgiraf  try^e^^^^tj.- 

that  11  of  the  35  countries  will  choose  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  war  in  Vietnam  and  contend  ^  ^^^^^^n  who  live  for  man. 

avail  themselves  of  the  total  immunity  ^^j.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^jjjjg  ^j^^t  such  actions  are  ,    ^  ,  „       t  t     t-  e.,^v,  = 

provisions.    The  countries  and  the  num-  consistent    with    the    establishment    of  Today  I  speak  briefly  of  just  sucn  a 

ber    of    consular    officials    involved    are  ^^^.f^^  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  man.  a  man  who  In  all  of  his  puDi  c 

shown  in  the  following  table  which  was  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^  reaching  the  career  has  lived  for.  and  has  served,  his 

given  to  me  by  the  Department  of  State:  ^^^ente  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  the  fellow  man.               ,„„,,„.„u,^  rnnrase 

Possible  most  favored  nations  extended  Department  of  State  claims  it  is  seeking.  He  is  a  man  o\/"e'""^^^„^°^;f„°:' 

based  upon  Embassy  estimates  ^^  ^.j^^  jg  ^o  negotiate  an  honorable  Indubitable   Integrity,    ana  unquesiion- 

(With  estimated  number  of  consulate  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — a  war  able  character. 

personnel)  ^-hich  for  3  years  I  have  denounced  as  The    unswerving    respect    ^^hkh    his 

Austria  3  ^.j^oiiy  needless,  illegal,  and  immoral  and  colleagues  hold  for  him  is  equaled  onlj 

Belgium   15  jn  which  I  regret  to  say  the  United  States,  by  his  undcviatmg  fairness  toward  them. 

Costa  Rica ^9  contrary  to  official  pronouncements,  is  He  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 

Honduras  -._-_--.--     ^^  ^^^  aggressor.     I  have  repeatedly  docu-  friendly. 

Ireland                                     V.'.'.'.'-'-    30  mented  these  views  and  will  not  take  the  ^.^^  ^^^  ^f  whom  I  speak  is  friendly, 

Italy    .-'-'-"-"" 151  time  to  do  it  again  now.     The  day  this  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  multitude  of  friends. 

Liberia ^  war  ends.  I  would  be  among  the  first  to  ^^  j^  unassuming,  generous,  and  con- 
Paraguay  — 2  vote  in  favor  of  the  Consular  Conven-  gjderate  of  the  opinions  of  others.    He 

Philippines —    ^B  tion.    But  as  long  as  the  United  States  ^  understanding    yet  frank;    resolute, 

Switzerland '"___  presses  forward  to  achieve  a  mllitai-y  vie-  ^^^  j^j^^^j 

Total                    290  tory  in  Vietnam— a  prospect  which  we  ^    leader    among    men,    a    sovereign 

have  been  repeatedly  assured  is  within  among  hLs  peers,  he  is  yet  a  man  of 

It  has  also  been  brought  out  in  recent  ^^^  grasp  but  which  remains  as  elusive  humility     No  one  doubts  his  sincerity 

days  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  Soviet  ^  gygr— the  Department  of  State  must  of  purpose.     No  one  doubts  his  devotion 

officials  accredited  to  the  United  Nat  o^s  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  objectives  of  increased  ac-  to  duty. 

could  be  named  as  consuar  officials  commodations  with  the  Soviet  Union  He  is  a  Democrat,  charitable  toward 

XrrerSywroaSirm        ^rPR^S-W    officer,    who     o.h|U;erei.n„Wes,.noEa.t.noNonh. 
the  country— a  number  which  contrasts    yields  time?  "«  ='0"''"- 
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He  is  a  gentleman,  yet  earthy;  erudite, 
yet  plain. 

He  is  an  American,  patriotic  but  cos- 
mopolitan, whose  Irish  parents  were 
immigrants. 

His  heart  is  as  stout  as  the  Irish  oak 
and  as  pure  as  the  lakes  of  Killarney. 

Kis  birthday,  fittingly,  enough,  is  to- 
day, the  day  before  the  day  commemo- 
rating the  patron  saint,  St.  Patrick. 

Tl*  man  for  whom  I  wear  the  green 
today  and  to  whose  birthday  I  call  at- 
tention is  the  man  we  are  proud  to  salute 
as  our  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield. 

I  join  in  wishing  him  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  could  fail  to  agree 
with  the  West  Virginia  Senator's  splen- 
did, deserved,  and  wholly  accurate  esti- 
mate of  our  beloved  majority  leader. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  having  so  skillfully  phrased 
a  tribute  so  eloquent  in  its  language  and 
so  true  to  the  facts. 

I  doubt  whether  we  have  ever  had  a 
majority  leader  for  whom  such  univer- 
sal and  imanimous  approval,  support, 
and  sympathy  have  been  vouchsafed  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  in  the  case  of 
Mike  Mansfield;  and  I  feel  myself  for- 
tunate to  have  been  present  on  the  floor 
on  the  occasion  when  this  deserved  trib- 
ute is  made.  I  endorse  it  wholeheartedly 
and  enthusiastically,  and  am  proud  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  his  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  and  our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  what  my 
fellow  Senators  have  said  concerning  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  In  this 
body  there  are  100  individuals.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  differs  in  person- 
ality and  outlook.  I  am  sure  that  If  I 
were  to  advise  a  young  Senator  as  to 
which  one  of  the  hundred  he  should  pat- 
tern himself  after,  I  would  say  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana — thoughtful,  consid- 
erate, polite,  learned — and  yet  in  his 
learning  he  makes  his  points  with  such 
simplicity  that  there  is  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  as  to  the  meanings  of  his 
words,  or  his  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  his  character,  personal- 
ity, and  ability,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  There  is  not  anyone  in  this 
body  who  has  a  problem  or  needs  advice, 
who  does  not  receive  a  sympathetic  and 
considerate  ear  from  the  majority  leader. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  our  fellow 
Senators  in  wishing  him  the  best  returns 
of  the  day.  and  may  he  have  many,  many 
more,  in  good  health  and  happiness  in 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  know  it  was  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  birthday  un- 
til I  arrived  on  the  floor  and  heard  the 
poet  laureate  of  the  Senate  embarking 
on  his  tribute.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
I  join  with  him  in  the  eloquent  remarks 


he  has  made.  If  I  could.  I  would  add  to 
them,  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  I  do,  how- 
ever, wish  to  join  in  wishing  him  many, 
mauiy  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  telling  me  what  a  good  time 
they  had  there  when  the  majority  leader 
was  down  there  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  what  a  great  job  he  did.  I  think 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  majority 
leader — wherever  he  appears,  he  always 
does  a  good  job  and  malies  a  good  im- 
pression. I  was  personally  delighted 
that  he  did  go  to  North  Carolina,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  would  leave  that  kind 
of  impression.  I  wish  for  liim  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  I  am  sure  all  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  join 
me  in  that,  and  in  wishing  to  our  ma- 
jority leader  many  more  years  of  happi- 
ness. 

I  notice  that  it  was  not  mentioned  just 
what  anniversary  this  is.  I  am  sure 
that,  like  myself,  he  has  reached  the 
point  where  he  does  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  years.  But  we  do  salute 
him  on  his  natal  anniversary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  and  delighted  to  have  hap- 
pened to  walk  into  the  Chamber  and  see 
my  fellow  Senators  paying  just  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader  on 
his  birthday.  I  saw  these  green  flowers 
in  everyone's  lapel,  and  I  assumed  for 
the  moment  that  they  were  in  recogni- 
tion of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  which,  as  I  re- 
membered it,  would  be  tomorrow.  But 
I  am  glad  to  see,  rather,  that  they  are 
for  St.  Michael's  Day.  If  ever  anybody 
was  appropriately  named  and  called  a 
saint,  it  is  Mike  Mansfield,  because  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  could  have  put 
up  with  all  the  difficulties  of  having  to 
corral  large  numbers  of  Senators  under 
the  most  trying  type  circumstances,  and 
have  done  it  better  than  this  man  whom 
we  honor  today  on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  along  at 
great  length  and  talk  about  my  great 
admiration  and  affection  for  him,  but  I 
am  sure  he  knows  about  it.  It  is  sin- 
cere, deep,  and  lasting;  and  I  wish  to 
join  with  those  Senators  who  have  spo- 
ken and.  I  am  sure,  others  who  will  wish 
they  could  have  walked  in  here  as  I  did, 
and  found  the  Senate  paying  tribute  so 
justly  to  Mike  Mansfield  on  his  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I,  too. 
wish  to  join  in  congratulating  Montana's 
senior  Senator  on  his  birthday. 

Six  years  ago  as  my  first  official  act  as 
a  newly  elected  Senator  it  was  my 
privilege  to  nominate  Mike  as  majority 
leader.  I  did  so  again  when  the  89th 
Congress   convened.     These   may   have 


been  two  of  the  most  significant  nomi- 
nations I  have  made. 

After  6  years  of  Senator  Mansfield's 
leadership,  we  have  all  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  Mansfield  technique.  We  know 
that  we  have  a  majority  leader  who  re- 
gards evei-y  Senator  as  an  equal  in  a 
peerage  that  he  respects.  He  enjoys 
the  profound  respect  and  the  deep  af- 
fection of  all  who  have  served — not  un- 
der him,  the  majority  leader — but  with 
him  as  a  coequal. 

He  is  fortunate  in  that  he  has  hap- 
pily combined  the  duties  of  Senator 
from  Montana,  as  a  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  representative  of 
the  administration  so  that  there  has 
been  no  conflict  with  conscience  or  con- 
viction. 

Tliis  honest,  unassuming,  and  decent 
man  has  demonstrated  that,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  pointed  out  one  day:  "Nice 
guys  in  baseball  may  finish  last,  but  iii 
politics  nice  guys  are  winners." 

I  hope  this  is  a  happy  birthday  for 
the  nicest  and  ablest  guy  I  know.  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield,  and  wish  for  him 
many  more  happy  and  productive  years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  that  should  have  been  our  Majority 
Leader's  Day.  a  day  to  spend  in  any  way 
he  might  choose.  It  is  his  birthday  an- 
niversary. However.  I  suspect  that  if 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  did  give 
any  thought  as  to  how  best  he  would 
want  to  note  the  important  event  in 
which  his  parents  gave  to  his  State  and 
our  Nation  a  son  who  has  more  than 
fulfilled  everj-  promise  they  held  in  their 
hearts,  he  would  have  chosen  to  dc  ex- 
actly what  he  has  done  on  this  March  16, 
1967 — to  continue  at  his  tasks  of  l>'adrr- 
ship  in  the  Senate's  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness before  us. 

To  do  his  job  diligently,  fairly,  and 
firmly  defines  this  Senator's  viewpoint 
of  our  majority  leader's  approach  to  the 
significant  and  vital  responsibilities 
which  he  holds.  Whether  this  might 
be  his  definition.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  when  any  assessment  is  given  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  fulfillment  of  his 
duties  and  obligations,  one  cannot  over- 
look his  diligence,  liis  fairness,  and  his 
fii-mness. 

That  he  is  diligent  is  constantly  dem- 
onstrated in  this  Chamber,  in  our  other 
Senate  proceedings,  and  in  his  own  office. 
His  load  is  a  difficult  and  heav>-  one.  but 
this  does  not  lessen  his  pursuit  to  com- 
plete the  tasks  at  hand  and  prepare  to 
take  on  the  new  ones  which  lie  ahead. 

That  he  is  fair  goes  without  challenge. 
Nor  does  his  fairness  require  elaboration, 
for  the  honor  and  truth  ingrained  in 
such  a  man  as  Mike  Mansfield  sr>eaks 
most  eloquently  as  it  shines  through 
each  day  in  this  legislative  body. 

That  he  is  firm,  one  need  only  to  meet 
the  man  to  know  that  his  principles  and 
his  con\ictions  never  swerve  from  his 
deep  and  dedicated  concept  of  service  to 
our  Nation. 

And  out  of  this  diligence,  his  fairness, 
and  his  firmness,  comes  his  warm 
friendship  which  all  of  us  share  and 
which  shall  always  be  remembered  when 
the  time  comes,  as  It  must,  and  we  look 
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back  on  these  years  of  service  together 
from  the  vantage  point  only  of  fond 
memory. 

Happily,  those  days  of  fond  memory 
lie  well  beyond  the  horizon,  and  for  us, 
we  can  pleasantly  look  to  the  present 
and  a  continuation  of  our  majority 
leader's  distinguished  service  with  a 
birthday  wish  that  this  March  16  is  but 
one  of  many  more  to  come  for  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  our  personal 
friend. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  many  colleagues 
in  wishing  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  the  very  best  on 
his  birthday  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

MIKE  Mansfield  is  known  by  all  to  be 
a  kind,  Kcntle,  honorable,  and  exceed- 
insly  patient  man. 

But  he  is  much  more  than  this. 

He  is  a  giant  of  a  man.  not  because  he 
is  an  influential  and  articulate  public 
figure  but  because  of  his  way  of  being 
unfailingly  courteous,  understanding, 
and  sympathetic  to  others. 

I  have  seen  him.  time  and  time  again, 
go  out  of  his  way  to  help  out  me  or  an- 
other colleague,  or  make  that  extra  ef- 
fort to  understand  or  accommodate  one 
of  us. 

No  finer  person  has  ever  graced  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  known  and  worked  with 
Mike  Mansfield  during  my  8  years  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  books  reveal  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield!,  is 
involved  today  in  a  significant  event, 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

But,  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Ullman; 

Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  num- 
ber of  years;  people  grow  old  only  by  de- 
serting their  Ideals. 

By  that  definition,  Michael  J.  Mans- 
field will  never  grow  old. 

And,  Mr.  Presideni.  these  lines  from 
the  pen  of  H.  S.  Fritsch  are  appropriate 
as  we  pay  tribute  to  Mike  Mansfield 
and  know  in  doing  so  that  he  is  truly  a 
cheerful  and  friendly  leader  and  gentle- 
man of  unquestioned  character: 

Af;e  Is  a  quality  of  the  mind. 

If  you  h.ive  left  your  dream  behind. 

If  hope  Is  cold. 

If  you  no  longer  look  ahead. 

If  your  ambition's  fires  are  de;id — 

Then  you  are  old 

But,  if  from  life  you  take  the  best. 
And  if  in  life  you  keep  the  Jest. 
If  love  you  hold. 
No  matter  how  the  years  go  by. 
No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly— 
You  are  not  old 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  our  leader  may 
be  a  year  older,  but  he  is  not  old.  But 
to  him  and  to  all  our  colleagues,  I  suggest 
cogitation  of  this  thought:  Do  not  resent 
growing  old — many  are  denied  that  priv- 
ilege. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
on  his  birthday  today  to  the  majority 
leader  of  this  body,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MansfielbI.  There  is  so  much  that  can 
be  said  of  him,  yet  all  of  it  and  more 
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would   not   be   enough   to   do   him    full 
justice. 

Prom  the  first  day  that  I  entered  this 
body  I  have  been  aware  of  the  unique 
qualities  of  leadership  the  majority 
leader  possesses  in  such  full  measure.  It 
takes  an  exceptional  individual  to  master 
the  complexities  of  the  workings  of  this 
body,  yet  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done  so  to  an  astounding  extent. 

It  can  be  said  of  many  men  that  they 
aie  masters  of  one  field  of  knowledge, 
or  even  of  same  that  they  are  masters  of 
two.  The  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
however,  enters  a  category  re.served  for 
but  a  handful  in  that  he  can  be  policy- 
maker, peacemaker,  .scholar,  political 
leader,  and  advi.ser  to  so  many  in  this 
body. 

Who  among  us  has  not  had  cause  to 
be  grateful  for  his  knowledge,  counsel, 
experience,  courtesy,  and  understanding? 
He  is  living  proof  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  gentlemen  in  pohtics.  I  for  one  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  more 
than  once  enabled  me  to  increa.se  my 
effectiveness  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  Stat*  by  the  exercise  of  the  qualities 
I  have  described. 

He  carries  upon  his  shoulders  a  series 
of  burdens,  any  one  of  which  would 
stagger  most  men.  Yet  it  does  not  hinder 
his  effective  performance  of  daily  duties, 
qualities  of  leadership,  and  character. 

To  those  with  whom  he  is  in  disagree- 
ment, he  is  a  fair  and  scrupulous  oppo- 
nent.    To  those  whom  he  counsels,  he 
is  an  honest  adviser,  never  giving  the 
impression  that  he  is  acting  in  a  con- 
descending   manner    toward   them.     To 
tho.sc  who  need  a  profound,  swift  under- 
standing of  a  special  problem,  he  lends 
a  ready  and  willing  ear.    Truly,  he  is  a 
U.S.  Senator  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Mr.  President,  this  Chamber  has  wit- 
nessed the  comings  and  goings  of  many 
of  the  great  and  near  great  in  the  Amer- 
ican procession.    Most  come,  serve,  and 
pass  on,  doing  what  is  within  their  power 
to  represent  their  States.    A  few  are  re- 
membered  beyond   their   tenures   for  a 
lasting  piece  of  legislation,  a  remarkable 
speech,  a  notable  stand  on  an  issue  or 
a  personal  characteristic.    A  tiny  hand- 
ful  are   remembered   for  all   these   and 
more.    The  distinguished  majority  leader 
falls  into  this  most  special  of  categories. 
For  he  personifies  the  best  qualities  of 
this    body— ability    without    condescen- 
sion:    character     without     impatience; 
leadership  without  arrogance:  patriotism 
without  hysteria;  these  are  all  combined 
in   this  man.     For  the.se  reasons  he  is 
universally  respected,  sought  out  daily, 
looked  upon  with  affection  by  all,  and  is 
remembered  by  all  those  who  have  the 
privilege  to  know  him  as  very  much  a 
Senator,  very  much  an  American,  and 
very  much  a  man.    My  very  best  wishes 
to  my  colleague  on  this,  his  day.     May 
it  bring  him  much  joy.   May  he  celebrate 
many  other  such  days  among  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped, I  must  admit  I  am  a  little  em- 
barrassed. I  do  not  like  to  recall  my 
birthdays  at  this  time  in  hfe. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  to  be  charged  to  the  other 

side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
SOVIET   UNION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  together 
with  a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964  (Ex.  D.  88th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  t . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  that  of  the  remain- 
ing 30  minutes  on  this  side,  20  minutes, 
at  least,  will  be  given  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  8  minutes  will  be  given 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickenlooperI,  and 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
use  the  remaining  2  minutes. 

In  the  meantime,  I  yield  10  minutes, 
on  behalf  of  the  other  side,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  to  ratify 
the  Consular  Convention.  I  have  de- 
cided to  do  this  only  after  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
convention,  and  only  after  I  had  satisfied 
myself  that  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  far  out- 
weighed the  claimed  defects  of  the 
proposal. 

As  I  see  it.  this  convention  offers  the 
United  States  several  substantial  ad- 
vantages. Some  of  these  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  convention  itself.  It  clearly 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  be  assured 
that  American  citizens  will  not  be  ar- 
rested without  prompt  notification  to  our 
officials.  It  certainly  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  allow  our  consular  personnel 
to  consult  with  imprisoned  Americans. 
It  certainly  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
permit  U.S.  consular  officials  in  the  So- 
viet Union  to  have  greatly  expanded  im- 
munity from  the  strange  criminal  laws 
of  that  nation.  It  is  a  great  coup  for  our 
negotiators  to  have  been  able  to  persuade 
their  Russian  counterparts  to  make  the.'^e 
special  concessions  to  the  United  States, 
concessions  and  privileges  given  by  the 
Ru.ssians  to  no  other  nation,  and  privi- 
leges regarding  consultation  which  are 
not  even  enjoyed  by  Soviet  citizens  them- 
selves. 

These  provisions  are  particularly  ad- 
vantageous when  they  are  measured 
asain-st  the  historic  Soviet  pattern  which 
has  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  a 
number  of  American  citizens  in  past 
years. 

Mr.  President,  even  more  than  the.se 
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substantive  advantages  which  appear 
from  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
itself,  there  is  another,  more  important, 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  vote  for 
ratification  today.  For  a  generation 
now,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
union  have  held  significant  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  world  about  us. 

These  differences  have  resulted  in  the 
hostilities  and  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war,  and  the  tragedies  of  the  hot  wars  in 
Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam.  We  won 
our  battle  in  Korea.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  shall  win  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. But  shall  we  win  a  convincing 
victoi-y  in  Vietnam  only  to  be  confronted 
with  more  and  more  future  wars,  or  shall 
our  eventual  victory  there  mark  a  turn- 
ing point  toward  a  world  at  peace  and 
proud  of  itself,  a  world  in  which  our 
children  can  grow  up  to  live  to  their  full 
potential  as  human  bein  -s  and  in  which 
our  winning  battles  are  fou'ht  against 
the  enemies  of  disease,  and  poverty, 
and  illiteracy?  We  can  help  shape  the 
answer  to  that  question,  and  we  can  be- 
gin to  shape  that  answer  today. 

I  believe  that  we  bear  a  strong  re- 
sponsibility to  be  willing  to  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  those  areas  where 
agreement  is  possible,  as  well  as  being 
willing  to  disagree  where  we  must.  I 
am  disheartened  with  those  men  who 
are  always  willing  to  h'^hi  to  resolve  dis- 
agreements, but  who  are  never  willinr; 
to  admit  the  po.ssibility  oi  having  agree- 
ments. I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  mak- 
ing a  full  and  fair  effort  to  seek  areas 
of  agreement  with  our  adversaries  that 
we  can  maintain  the  hope  of  future 
peace. 

How  does  this  relate  to  the  Consular 
Convention?  As  Senators  know,  this  will 
be  the  first  bilateral  treaty  to  enter  into 
effect  between  the  United  Stp.tes  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  here  con- 
fronted with  our  first  opportunity  to  put 
into  action  our  belief  that  a  world  at 
peace  is  a  possible  goal.  And  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  most  substantial  advan- 
tage which  accrues  to  our  Nation  by 
ratification  of  this  treaty;  we  shall  go  on 
record  as  indicating  our  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  search  for  a  key  to  a  world 
at  peace  and  proud  of  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  long  enough  to  have  learned  that 
any  issue  which  is  impoitant  enough  to 
reach  our  floor  has  two  sides.  I  have 
discussed  the  advantages  of  tliis  conven- 
tion; I  should  like  to  turn  to  the  dis- 
advantages for  a  moment.  And  I  would 
like  to  differentiate  between  the  phony 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by 
the  opposition,  and  the  meaningful  ones. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
opposing  ratification.  A  few  v.'^cks  ago 
my  mail  was  running  at  a  rate  of  200  to 
1  against  the  treaty.  Then  I  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  explainin'4  how 
my  mail  was  running,  and  who  the  or- 
ganizations were  that  were  stimulating 
the  mail.  The  result  was  amazing. 
During  the  past  2  weeks  the  mail  which 
I  h«ve  received  in  opposition  to  ratifica- 
tion has  dwindled,  and  the  mail  in  sup- 
port has  multiplied. 

The  opposition  mail,  when  it  has  not 
been  simply  a  carrier  of  senseless  invec- 
tive, has  contained  argument  after  argu- 


ment against  ratification.  Every  single 
one  of  these  arguments — with  only  one 
exception — has  turned  out  to  be  phony, 
based  upon  misstatements  of  fact,  dis- 
tortions, and  emotional  appeals  to  preju- 
dice. 

These  arguments  have  been  ably  re- 
butted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  past  week.  I  refer  to  such  argu- 
ments as  those  based  on  the  experiences 
of  the  refugee  Kasenkina— who  was  not 
a  refugee — or  the  so-called  Litvinov 
agreement — which  was  ambiguous  to  be- 
gin with  and  in  any  event  has  no  rele- 
vance today—or  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
consulates — although  ratification  of  this 
convention  is  not  needed  to  establish 
Soviet  consulates  here  now — or  the  ex- 
tension of  immunities  to  other  Commu- 
nist consular  personnel  under  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause — although  this 
docs  not  in  fact  happen — and  so  on. 

I  believe  that  only  one  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  opponents  of  this 
convention  has  maintained  any  logical 
or  intellectual  sense.  This  argument  is 
simply  stated — how  can  we  grant  these 
privileges  to  the  Soviets  at  a  time  when 
they  are  supplying  equipment  which  is 
bein,"  used,  even  now  as  I  speak,  in  op- 
position to  our  forces  in  Vietnam?  This 
is  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  ratification  of  the  convention  at 
this  lime,  and  I  would  like  to  explain 
why  I  consider  this  to  be  an  insufBcient 
reason  for  voting  no  today. 

I  think  that  the  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment must  be  based  upon  a  full  under- 
standing of  America's  goals  in  the  world, 
and  the  steps  which  we  must  take  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  so  conduct  our- 
selves as  to  maximize  the  possibilities 
that  the  world  of  the  future  is  one  in 
wliich  we  can  pai-take  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety of  mankind,  in  which  nations  do 
not  make  war  any  more,  and  we  can 
truly  heat  our  swords  into  plowshares 
and  our  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  To 
do  this,  we  must,  as  we  are  doing  today 
in  Vietnam,  be  ready  to  meet  aggression 
with  our  might  wherever  it  appears,  so 
that  the  aggressors  of  this  world  will 
learn  that  their  conduct  will  never  be 
successful  as  long  as  this  Nation  stands. 
This  is  a  major  reason  for  my  support 
of  our  policies  in  Vietnam  today. 

Bu;,  for  the  same  reasons  and  to 
acluLi'e  the  same  goals,  I  beheve  that  we 
ir.usl  conduct  ourselves  in  such  a  fashion 
that  even  our  most  bitter  enemies  can 
have  no  aoubts  about  our  willingness  to 
meet  them  on  the  fields  of  peace.  And 
for  this  purpose.  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent convention  offers  us  an  opportunity 
to  .'how  iliat  we  will  not  spurn  the  hand 
of  con.stiuc:ivc  negotiations  when  it  is 
offered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  opponents 
of  ratification  say  that  we  cannot  ratify 
because  we  are  at  w?.r.  my  answer  is 
that  we  must  ratify  for  the  same  reason 
that  V  e  are  at  war — because  both  war 
and  ratification  are  essential  steps  to- 
ward our  goal  of  a  world  at  peace. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  cal!  of  the  Chair. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  iat  12 


o'clock  and  r.5  n^inutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  1:15  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mansfield  in  the  chair* . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator require? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  votes  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  on  the  Consular  Treaty  I 
wish  to  emphasize  a  few  points. 

In  carefully  studying  this  treaty  I  have 
not  found  a  single  valid  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify  it.  The-e  are  many 
valid  reasons  why  it  should  not  do  so.  I 
have  covered  some  of  th:  c,e  reasons  in 
previous  addresses  I  hav>  made  before 
the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I  shall  not 
have  time  today  to  reiterate  all  of  these 
reasons. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  the  record  of 
aggression,  subversion,  and  expansion  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  well  known:  and  this 
alone  is  sufficient  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  So- 
viets still  have  as  their  goal  world  domi- 
nation and  enslavement  and  it  is  crystal 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
abandoned  that  goal.  The  single  most 
Important  step  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world  today  would  be  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  renounce  its  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  le- 
inark;^  I  ask  unanimous  coirsent  tJiat 
those  instances  beginning  in  1956  and 
ending  in  1967.  given  ty  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Donnl 
in  his  address  to  the  Senate  on  Maich 
8.  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair » . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  ordered  to  be  pnntfd  in 
the  Record  are  as  follows: 

In  1956  there  was  the  suppresElon  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution. 

In  November  1958  there  wa^  Khni.shchev's 
Berlin  ultimatum  threatening  us  with  all- 
out  thermonuclear  warfare  if  we  failed  to 
yield  to  his  demands. 

In  January  1959  Fidel  Ca^lro  seized  power 
by  fraud  in  Cuba,  and  then  proceeded  with 
Soviet  help  to  impose  an  cp°n  comnuinist 
dictatorship    on    the    Cuban    people. 

In  February  1960  there  was  the  VV'.rld 
Conference  of  Communist  Parties  in  Moscow, 
where  all  the  talk  was  in  terms  of  a  final 
all-out  assault  on  the  bastions  of  Imperial- 
ism, a:"d  where  Khrushchev  asked  the  dele- 
gates to  "synchronize  their  watches"  in  prep- 
aration for  this  assault. 

In  the  summer  of  1960  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted to  seize  power  in  the  Conpo.  work- 
ing through  Patrice  Lumumba.  Tl.ey  were 
frustrated  only  when  the  Army  rose  against 
Lumumba  and  forced  the  500  man  Soviet 
mission  out  of  the  country. 

In  December  i960  the  Soviets  opened  the 
Lactian  crisis  by  publicly  mounting  an  air- 
lift of  weapons  to  the  insurgent  forces  in 
that  country. 

In  April  1961  there  was  the  Berlin  'Wall. 

In  August  1961  the  Kremlin,  after  many 
months  of  careful  preparation,  abrogated  the 
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moratorium  on  testing,  and  embarked  on 
their  massive  series  of  atmospheric  tests,  cul- 
minating In  the  explosion  of  their  60  meg- 
aton superbomb. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  the  Soviets  with 
the  greatest  secrecy  began  building  missile 
sites  In  Cuba  and  shipping  Intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles  to  equip  them. 

When  the  matter  wi^s  first  raised,  the  So- 
viets gave  us  their  solemn  assurance  that 
they  had  no  missiles  In  Cuba. 

In  1963.  there  was  a  bloody  Communist 
coup  in  Zanzibar  carried  out  by  Castro 
trained  Africans,  with  the  participation  of 
C.istro  Cuban.s.  As  a  result  of  the  Ill-advised 
federation  of  Zanzibar  with  Tanganyika  to 
form  the  new  country  of  Tanzania,  the  com- 
munists have  not  achieved  a  position  of  near 
dominance  in  the  government  of  President 
Nyerere-  It  Is  a  situation  which  is  causing 
grave  concern  In   -xW  of  East  Africa. 

Beginning  in  1  i63.  the  Soviets,  through 
their  massive  ship  aents  of  arms  to  President 
Sukarno,  made  thi  mselves  primarily  respon- 
sible for  Sukarno's  so-called  "confrontation" 
with  Malaysia,  which  virtually  succeeded  in 
bankrupting  Indonesia  and  created  a  se- 
rious danger  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

1963  also  witnessed  Nassers  invasion  of 
Yemen,  wltli  arms  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  Its  open  political  encour- 
agement as  well.  The  Soviets  cannot  escape 
moral  responsibility  for  this  cruel  war  and 
for  the  growing  threat  it  now  poses  to  the 
entire  Arabian  peninsula. 

In  October  1963  the  Soviets  further  in- 
fl.imed  the  highly  dangerous  situation  In 
North  Africa  by  sending  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Ben  Bella  government  In  large 
quantities  and  by  openly  inciting  the  Al- 
gerians against  the  Moroccans. 

In  January  1964  there  were  the  terrible 
Patiama  riots,  organized  and  led  by  identified 
Castro  agitators  and  supported  to  the  hilt 
by  the  entire  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus. 
In  January  1966  there  toolc  place  in  Ha- 
vana the  so-called  Tncontinental  Confer- 
ence of  African.  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
peoples.  The  Soviets  were  the  chief  sponsors 
and  financial  backers  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  Soviet  delegation  was  the  largest  to 
attend  it.  United  States  imperialism  was 
designated  the  chief  enemy  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference  A  continuing  apparatus 
of  subversion  was  set  up  under  Soviet 
control. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
emerged  as  tiie  prlncip.il  .irchitect  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  the  hemisphere  was 
:ecognlzed  by  the  Special  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  Security  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Speaking  about  the  Ha- 
vana Conference,  the  report  of  the  com- 
nilttee  said-  I  quote: 

"The  Committee  recognized  that  the  tre- 
mendous Significance  of  the  event,  oi  major 
seriousness  inasmucli  as  it  means  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  democracies,  lies  In 
the  fact  that.  It  is  no  longer  Cuba  on  Its 
own  Initiative  that  proposes  to  export  lis 
•revolution'  to  the  other  countries  ol  the 
hemisphere,  but  Russia  that  makes  common 
cause  witli  the  revolutionary  movements' 
and  promises  determined  support  to  the 
popular  liberation  movements'  that  follow 
the  example  of  Cuba." 

In  1966  and  In  this  year  of  1967  Soviet 
arms  shiprnf-nt  to  the  leftist  regimes  of 
Syria.  Algeria,  the  U  A.R  .  Iraq  and  Somalia, 
and  Soviet  political  activities  have  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  security  r'  every  coun- 
try,  all   the   way   from  Gibraltar   to   Aden. 

We  have  been  warned  by  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  and  by  other  Arab  moderates,  and 
even  by  prominent  anti-communists  in  the 
UAR.  that  the  current  epidemic  of  unrest 
in  the  Middle  East  must  not  be  viewed  as 
a  rash  of  unrelated  incidents — that  each  of 
these  many  incidents,  in  fact,  Is  an  integral 
part  of  a  coordinated  p. an  designed  to  give 
the  Kremlin  control  of  the  whole  of  North 


Africa,  and  to  give  them  control  as  well  of 
Arabia's  fabulous  oil  deposits,  which  are 
estimated  to  contain  =,i  of  the  world'3  known 
reserves. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  reconcile  this  cur- 
rent record  of  Soviet  activity— in  the  Far 
East,  in  Africa,  In  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
Latin  America— with  the  assertion  that  we 
are  today  In  a  state  of  detente. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to 
relate  furthei-  instances  indicating  rea- 
sons for  distrust  of  Soviet  policy.  I  would 
mention  first  the  suicide  of  Newcomb 
Mott.  Soviet  authorities  alleged  that 
American  citi7e!i  Newcomb  Mott  com- 
mitted suicide  on  January  20,  196G,  on  a 
prison  train  while  en  route  t.-)  a  Siberian 
labor  camp.  Mr.  Mott  had  been  sen- 
tenced on  November  24.  1965.  When  his 
body  was  ;  etui  ned  to  the  United  Slates, 
an  independent  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence by  Dr.  E.  J.  Felderman.  Director  of 
Laboratories  at  two  New  York  hospitals 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  New- 
comb  Mott  was  murdeied  and  that  his 
death  could  not  have  been  suicide. 

As  a  second  reason  I  would  refer  to  the 
case  of  Gerald  Brooke,  a  British  citizen, 
who  is  currently  serving  5  years  in  a 
Soviet  labor  camp  at  Potycmlag,  a  labor 
camp  about  400  miles  east  of  Moscow. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  contended  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  political  prison- 
ers in  the  U  S.S.R.  How  much  the  Soviet 
Union  has  changed  since  Stalinist  days 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  George 
Brown,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
intervened  for  Mr.  Brooke  dui-ing  the 
December  1966  visit  of  Mr.  Brown  to 
Moscow.  The  only  thing  Mr.  Brown 
could  get  was  the  "concession  of  a  be- 
lated interview  with  the  British  Consul" 
according  to  the  British  weekly,  the 
Spectator,  December  23.  1966.  Further- 
more, the  Spectator  quoted  Prof.  Robert 
Conquest  as  stating  that  the  charge 
against  Brooke — taking  anti-Communist 
material  into  the  Soviet  Union — was 
false,  since  Brooke's  right  to  do  so  is 
"specifically  provided  for  in  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  Human  Rights." 
As  a  third  instance,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  West  Berlin  border  murders, 
in  1967. 

While  Soviet  diplomats  ask  whether  we 
trust  them,  the  East  German  Communist 
regime — under  clo.se  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  Soviet  soldiers 
stationed  thioughout  the  country — con- 
tinued in  January  1967  to  kill  refugees 
even  after  the  refugees  reached  Western 
tenitoiy.  The  London  Time.<=.  January 
29,  19G7.  reported  that  two  East  German 
refugees  weie  'cn  U.S.  sector  tenitory" 
when  they  were  killed  by  Communist 
border  troops  and  that  a  third  refugee 
"was  .seized  and  arrested  by  Communist 
soldiers  when  he  was  already  on  the  West 
Berlin  bank  of  the  canal."  An  American 
protest  note  was  sent  by  U.S.  Ambas.sa- 
dor  to  West  Germany.  George  C.  Mc- 
Ghec.  to  So'.  ict  Ambassador  to  East  Ger- 
mmy.  Pyotr  .'^brasimov.  but  it  was 
refused  by  the  Soviets. 

As  a  fourth  in.stance.  I  refer  to  the 
ca.se  of  U  S.  citi?;en  Kazan-Komarck  and 
the   US.    a:;; cement    with    Aeroflot. 

Early  in  November  1966  the  United 
States  agreed  to  grant  landing  rights 
to  the  ofticial  Soviet  air  service.  Aero- 
flot. in  New  York      On  October  31.  1966. 


the  Aeroflot  agency  diverted  a  Soviet 
airliner — on  a  direct  Moscow-Paris 
flight — to  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  so 
that  Czech  secret  police  could  seize  Mr 
Vladimir  Kazan-Komarek.  a  naturalized 
U.S.  citizen.  His  arrest  was  kept  secret 
and  was  not  made  known  until  November 
15.  Having  been  held  incommunicado 
from  October  31  until  January  30.  1967, 
Mr.  Kazan-Komarek  was  secretly  tried 
and  on  February  1.  1967,  was  sentenced 
to  8  years  for  "antistate  activities."  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal— February  2.  1967— reported 
that  the  U.S.  State  Department  said  the 
"Russians  deliberately  diverted  the  plane 
to  Prague." 

For  full  details  on  the  Kazan-Komarek 
case  see  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  15 
and  19  November  1966.  and  the  New  York 
Times.  January  31  and  February  2.  1967. 
After  "intensive  secret  diplomacy" — 
including,  appai-ently  a  warning  that 
trade  could  be  affected — Mr.  Kazan-Ko- 
marek was  expelled  from  Czechoslovakia 
on  Februai-y  4.  1967.  It  would  now  ap- 
pear that  the  seizure  and  holding  of  this 
U.S.  citizen  was  in  retaliation  for  the  US 
expulsion  of  Czech  attache  Jiri  Opatrny. 
See  the  New  York  Times  for  February  5. 
1937. 

As  a  fifth  instance,  I  would  refer  to 
the  attempt  by  the  Czech  secret  police  to 
"bug"  the  U.S.  State  Department,  in 
May  and  July  1966. 

Related  to  the  Kazan-Komarek  case 
was  the  attempt  of  the  Czech  secret 
police  to  plant  a  listening  device  in  the 
office  of  Raymond  Lisle,  director  of 
State's  Bureau  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs.  The  FBI  apprehended  Mr.  Jiri 
Opatrny.  a  Czech  having  diplomatic  im- 
munity, and  he  was  expelled  for  his 
subvei-sive  activity.  See  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  November  15,  1966.  Czech 
attempts  had  continued  until  July  1966. 
For  further  details,  see  the  "1966  FBI 
Annual  Report."  pages  26-27. 

As  a  sixth  instance,  I  would  refer  to 
the  case  of  Volker  Schaffhauser. 

A  citizen  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. Mr.  Volker  Schaffhauser  was  ar- 
rested in  Leningrad  on  January  5,  1967, 
by  the  Soviet  secret  police,  but  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  was  not  notified  until  much 
later.  The  incident  was  finally  reported 
by  Tass  on  Januai'y  26,  1967. 

As  a  seventh  instance.  I  would  refer 
to  Soviet  attempts  to  subvert  British 
students. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  revealed 
on  January  30.  1967,  evidence  of  Russian 
interference  in  British  internal  affairs. 
It  reported  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  Martin, 
president  of  the  British  National  Union 
of  Students  had  protested  Soviet  sub- 
version. The  Telegraph  quoted  him  as 
saying: 

Two  members  of  the  Russian  union,  who 
spent  10  days  in  Britain  in  November  as 
NUS  guests,  went  to  see  the  full-time  student 
organizer  of  the  British  Communist  Party. 
Fergus  Nicholson,  "after  telling  their  hosts 
they  were  making  an  important  visit  to  the 
Russian  Embassy".  It  was  later  discovered 
that  they  discussed  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Students.  At  the  meeting 
were  two  other  British  studenta  "who  are 
also  involved  with  Mr.  Nicholson  and  the 
Radical  Student  Alliance." 

As  an  eighth  instance,  I  refer  to  the 
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July  1966-February  1967  "vilification  of 
America"  campaign  by  cartoons  in  the 
Soviet  press. 

During  the  period  July  1966-February 
1967.  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  news- 
paper Pravda  and  the  official  govern- 
ment newspaper  Izvestia — as  well  as 
other  newspapers — have  fed  their  Rus- 
sian readers  a  steady  diet  of  cartoons 
vilifying  the  United  States.  Since  all 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  state- 
c'jntrolled,  this  would  hardly  appear  to 
bean  accident. 

One  must  ask:  If  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  gain  U.S.  confidence,  is  such  a 
campaign  of  abuse  the  way  to  do  so? 

One  must  further  ask:  Are  the  Soviets 
so  contemptuous  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
they  believe  they  can  take  such  actions 
in  their  press  and  that  the  Senate  will 
ignore  such  abuse  while  considering  a 
solemn  treaty  obligation? 

As  a  irinth  instance.  I  refer  to  Soviet 
violation  of  the  United  States-Soviet  cul- 
tural agreement  of  March  19,  1966. 

In  early  Januaiy  1967,  a  new  Soviet 
propaganda  magazine  entitled  Sputnik 
began  appearing  on  newsstands  in  the 
United  States,  The  magazine  is  dis- 
tributed by  Eastern  News  Distributors, 
of  155  West  15th  Street.  New  York  City 
which  is  registered  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  PS  an  agency  of  a  Moscow  state 
publishing  exporting  monopoly,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times — January  13, 
1967.  The  Times  stated  that  Jack 
Zucker,  representative  of  the  agency, 
said: 

We've  had  lots  of  requests  from  schools 
and  colleges  and  Intellectuals. 

Under  present  arrangements,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  is  allowed  to  distrib- 
ute 2,000  copies  of  the  Russian-lan- 
guage Amerika  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Another  60,000  copies  are — at 
least  in  theory — put  on  newsstands. 
However,  newsstands  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  a  monopoly  of  the  Soviet  state. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement, 
the  Soviet  Embassy  gives  out  2.000  copies 
of  the  English-language  propaganda 
monthly  Soviet  News  and  places  the  re- 
maining 60,000  copies  on  sale  at  regular 
commercial  newsstands  throughout  the 
United  States  where  any  U.S.  citizen  may 
freely  purchase  a  copy.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  police  surveillance  of  U.S. 
newsstands. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  employing  this 
method  to  get  around  the  cultural  agree- 
ment, what  methods  will  it  employ  to 
get  around  the  Consular  Treaty? 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  various  instances  to 
which  I  have  referred,  as  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI 
in  his  speech  on  March  8,  1967,  and  the 
instances  which  I  have  cited  here  today, 
show  clearly  that  the  Soviet  Union  feels 
it  can  commit  these  violations  and  yet 
get  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  a  ti'eaty  of 
the  nature  being  proposed  here. 

I  would  again  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  goal  of  the  Communist,  based  pri- 
marily in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  to  domi- 
nate and  enslave  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  overemphasized  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  within  its  grasp,  the  opportunity  to 
b'ing  peace  to  the  world  if  it  wants  to 
d-'  so. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  Red  China.    Of 


course.  Red  China  is  a  dangerous  and 
violent  nation,  too;  but  Red  China  is 
torn  from  within.  There  is  a  fight  going 
on  in  that  country  now.  apparently  be- 
tween the  Chinese  who  adhere  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one 
side  and  Mao's  group  on  the  other.  They 
are  fighting  among  themselves  for  ulti- 
mate control  of  China  today.  The  Soviet 
Union,  though,  is  responsible  for  the  tur- 
moil and  war  even  there,  in  an  attempt 
to  reinstate  their  domination  over  Chi- 
nese policy. 

The  major  threat  to  world  peace  to- 
day. I  repeat,  as  bad  as  Red  China  is. 
is  not  Red  China,  and  it  is  not  the  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
are  being  held  as  captive  nations. 

The  major  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  today  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Every 
move  they  make,  evei-y  word  they  utter, 
is  calculated  for  one  purpose,  and  that 
is  to  take  over  the  world  and  commu- 
nize  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
which  I  have  made  against  the  Consular 
Convention  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1.  No  treaty  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
foreign  consulates  on  U.S.  soil.  (We  have 
had  Soviet  consulates  In  the  past  without  a 
treaty.) 

2.  Roosevelt-Litvinoflr  Agreement  of  1933 
provided  similar  "protections"  to  those 
sought  in  this  treaty.  (See  Thurmond  Re- 
marks to  Senate,  February  9.  1967,  Congres- 
sional Record,  pp.  3227-3229.) 

3.  Soviets  have  consistently  violated  Roose- 
velt-Lltvinoff  Agreement  of  1933. 

Litvinoff  agreed  to  offer  consular  protec- 
tion to  U.S.  citizens  even  without  negotiating 
a  consular  treaty. 

U.S.  State  Department  used  the  1933  agree- 
ment as  the  basis  for  official  protests  against 
violations  of  US.  rights. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  held  that 
US.  citizens  had  a  right  of  access  to  US 
officials  even  without  written  agreements  by 
U.S.S.R 

4.  Soviets  have  not  honored  the  provisions 
of  the  1964  Treaty  during  the  30  months 
since  it  was  signed. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  cited 
20  cases  since  the  signing  where  the  stand- 
ards of  the  treaty  have  not  been  met. 

5  Soviets  agreed  to  this  treaty  because  it 
provides  immunity  against  prosecution  for 
consular  personnel. 

Soviets  insisted  upon  this  provision,  be- 
cause it  allows  only  for  the  expulsion  of 
consular  personnel,  and  not  for  prosecution 
of  criminal  acts,  iiicluding  espionage.  This 
is  a  dangerous  precedent  in  law. 

6.  A  precedent  would  be  set  facilitating  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  in  Latin 
American  countries,  nations  which  might 
well  l>e  less  equipped  to  counter  massive 
subversion. 

7.  If  Soviet  law  is  so  capricious  that  U.S. 
consular  employees  need  special  immunity 
while  in  the  USSR.,  then  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  to  normalize  travel  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets. 

8.  Protection  sought  in  the  Baltic  States- 
Estonia.  L.itvia.  and  Lithuania — by  an  ar- 
rested U.S.  citizen  would  amount  to  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  forcible  inclusion  of  these 
nations  into  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  US.  has  never  recognized  these  states 
as  p.irt  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

9.  Under  a  "sleeper  "  clause  in  the  treaty. 
all  Soviet  diplomatic  personnel  (908)  now  in 
the  U.S..  including  those  without  diplomatic 


immunity,  could  be  given  the  heightened 
immunities  of  consular  status  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  U.S.  officials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's    15   minutes   have   expiied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa    I  Mr.   Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  my  less  than  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  pending  Consular  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  Slate-  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when 
it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  in  August 
1965.  I  was  one  of  the  inembers  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  who 
signed  the  minority  report.  I  did  so 
because  1  felt  that  it  was  not  receiving 
adequate  public  attention  and  theie  had 
not  been  opportunity  for  full  considc.a- 
of  the  implications  of  the  convention. 
After  careful  consideiation  I  have 
now  decided,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to 
vote  for  its  ratification.  I  do  so.  in 
brief,  because  I  believe  it  may  contribute 
in  some  small  way  to  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  the 
So\iet  Union. 

The  treaty  itself  dees  not  authorise 
the  establishment  of  consulates  in  each 
of  the  two  countries.  The  President  has 
that  power  without  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  some  Soviet  Consulates 
weie  established  in  the  United  States 
after  Pi-e.'sidcnt  Franklin  Roosevelt 
recognized  them  in  1933.  These  were 
later  closed.  The  Pi-esident  might,  theic- 
fore,  regardless  of  what  the  Senate  docs, 
on  his  own  initiative  permit  the  Sovift 
Union  to  open  consulates  within  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  my  concern  about  the  con- 
vention relates  to  the  provision  of  article 
19,  which  for  the  first  time  will  give 
consular  officials  and  employees  immu- 
nity from  criminal  felony  prosecution 
But  we  already  have  between  400  and 
500  Russians  with  such  immunity  here 
and  the  addition  of  10  or  15  more  will 
not  substantially  increase  the  burden 
1  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  the  argu- 
ment that  American  consular  officials 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union  need  to  be 
immune  from  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
that  country,  but  it  is  of  some  comfoi'i 
that  trumped  up  charges  cannot  be  en- 
forced. As  a  practical  matter,  we  have 
worked  out  a  reciprocal  device  whereby 
officials  of  either  country  accused  of 
criminal  acts  are  declared  persona  non 
grata.  And.  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  we 
reject  a  Soviet  diplomat  every  time  they 
take  a  similar  action  with  respect  to  one 
of  our  officei-s  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  place  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
article  19.  And.  furthermore,  we  have 
been  assured  that  Mr.  Hoover  can  cope 
with  any  problems  this  article  may  pre- 
sent to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  can. 

I  do  attach  some  importance  to  the 
provisions  of  article  12,  which  may  pio- 
vide  some  protection  to  Americans  visit- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  obliges  the 
receiving  state  to  notify  consular  officers 
of  a  sending  state  of  the  arrest  or  de- 
tention of  a  national  within  1  to  3  days 
from  the  date  of  arrest.  Furthermore, 
an    American    citizen    arrested    in    the 
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Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  claim  a 
treaty  right  to  be  visited  by  a  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States.  This  may 
prove  of  value  to  some  Americans  visit- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union,  including  not 
only  students,  scientists.  American  busi- 
nessmen, but  also  to  a  number  of  casual 
tourists.  Almost  certainly  some  of  these 
visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  will,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  find  themselves  in 
conflict  with  some  Soviet  law  and  we  will 
know  very  quickly  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  win  honor  these  commitments  to 
notify  our  authorities  of  arrests  and 
grant  access  to  people  who  have  been 
detained. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  article  30  pro- 
vides that  the  convention  may  be 
terminated  upon  6  months'  notice. 

This  is  a  most  important  provision, 
because  If  we  do  not  like  the  way  they 
are  performing,  or  if  we  feel  they  are 
not  carrying  out  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
we  can  cancel  the  convention  in  6 
months'  time.  So  that  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  agreement.  It  is  not  a  long,  indefi- 
nite term  that  is  involved. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  the  convention 
will  remain  in  force  and  prove  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  some  lessening  of  ten- 
sions between  our  countries.  Neverthe- 
less, should  this  not  prove  to  be  the  case, 
or  should  the  Soviet  Union  not  fully  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  the 
United  States  can  be  relieved  of  its  re- 
ciprocal obligations  with  only  6 
months'  notice. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
seek  to  balance  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  this  treaty— which  are 
not  very  great — with  the  disadvantages 
which  would  flow  from  its  rejection  at 
this  time,  I  conclude  that  the  treaty 
should  be  approved.  But  we  should  keep 
our  fingers  crossed.  A  treaty  such  as  this 
is  only  as  good  as  the  integrity  of  the 
parties.  I  view  this  as  a  small  test  of 
the  Integrity  of  the  Soviet  Union— at 
least  the  future  integrity  of  the  Soviet 
Union — and  I  use  the  word  "future"  in- 
tegrity because  certainly  the  record  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  keeping  its  word  Is 
not  something  to  brag  about.  It  has 
gone  back  on  almost  every  agreement  it 
has  made  with  any  Western  power.  I 
think  this  convention  may  be  the  first 
test  to  see  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  to  operate,  to  some  degree,  in 
keeping  with  what  we  believe  to  be  hon- 
orable conduct  among  nations  In  the 
keeping  of  their  word. 

Again,  I  refer  back  to  the  important 
provision  that  this  treaty  can  be  can- 
celed in  6  months'  time  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  risking  a 
great  deal,  and  it  is  entirely  possible— 
perhaps  not  probable;  I  do  not  know 
whether,  based  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
past  history,  it  is  probable,  but  it  is 
possible — that  this  treaty  will  become 
the  basis  for  better  relations  between  our 
nations.  I  think  as  education  increases, 
as  the  world  gets  smaller,  as  science  and 
technology  expand,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  such  steps  as  this  may  make  it 
possible  for  amiable,  friendly  associa- 
tions not  only  between  our  Nation  and 
the  Soviet  Union  but  between  all  the 
other   nations    of   the    world   that   are 


presently  in  conflict  on  ideology  and 
policy. 

For  those  reasons,  I  have  concluded 
that,  on  balance,  at  the  moment,  that 
there  Is  more  hope  for  the  future  in  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty  with  the  safeguard 
provisions  than  without  it.  Therefore. 
I  shall  vote  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoioim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Against 
whose  time  is  the  quorum  call  to  be 
counted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  con- 
clude the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
position to  the  ratification  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
consular  treaty  on  which  we  will  be 
voting  in  about  70  minutes,  let  me  say 
first  of  all  that  the  treaty  upon  which 
we  are  to  vote  today  Is  far  more 
than  a  simple  diplomatic  expression  of 
undertakings  between  two  sovereign 
States. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  far  more  significant  and 
far  reaching  than  the  usual  undertaking 
between  two  countries  in  the  ordinary 
exchange  of  diplomatic  pm  -s  or  agree- 
ments, and  certainly  mu.,  important 
than  an  exchange  between  a  Communist 
and  a  non-Communist  country  which 
might  be  considered  In  time  of  peace. 

The  stem,  hard  fact  is  that  we  are 
now  about  to  decide  whether  as  Senators 
we  should  approve  this  Consular  Treaty 
not  only  in  time  of  war  but  also  at  a  time 
when  the  very  country  with  whom  we 
are  making  the  treaty  Is  sending  an  ex- 
panding amount  of  petroleum  and  all 
of  the  modern  weapons  required  by  our 
enemy  in  prolonging  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  escalating  our  American  casu- 
alties. 

To  that  should  be  added  the  fact  that 
this  Consular  Treaty,  as  do  all  consular 
treaties,  has  a  direct  connection  with  the 
basic  American  foreign  policy  question 
now  before  this  country  which,  after  5 
hard  years  of  war.  must  certainly  be  In- 
corporated in  the  following  question: 
"Is  it  wise.  Mr.  President,  and  is  it 
proper  for  our  Government  in  this  coun- 
try to  take  steps  to  expand  even  further 
our  own  exiwrt  of  materiel,  supplies, 
machines,  and  equipment  to  strengthen 
and  relieve  the  pressures  on  the  Indus- 
trial complex  of  Russia  so  that  she  can 


free  more  of  her  productive  economy  for 
the  making  of  additional  weapons  of  war 
to  be  suppUed  in  even  greater  numbers 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  while  we  seek 
futilely  to  bring  about  a  successful  end 
to  the  fighting? 

That  is  the  question  with  which  we 
wrestle  In  this  debate,  and  I  predict  that 
that  is  the  question  which  Is  going  to  be 
resoimdlngly  heard  In  this  Chamber  time 
after  time  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  unless,  in  fact,  this  administra- 
tion changes  its  program  and  policy  for 
exporting  additional  American  materials, 
equipment,  and  supplies  to  Russia  in  this 
time  of  war. 

On  pages  6262  through  6266  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  10,  I 
have  had  printed  the  detailed  list  of  the 
supplies  which  American  exporters  are 
now  permitted  to  send  free  from  restric- 
tion and  free  from  license  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  any  time  and  in  any 
amount  that  it  desires  to  buy  them. 

I  think  Senators  and  constituents 
alike  will  want  to  review  that  astonish- 
ing and  disillusioning  list  In  the  weeks 
ahead. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Piesldent.  can  a  kiss  and 
kill  relationship  with  Russia  produce  the 
peace  which  we  all  implore?  Can  it.  in 
fact,  be  divorced  from  the  growing 
casualty  list  in  southeast  Asia? 

Incidentally,  a  reporter  just  asked  me 
what  I  had  in  mind  in  labeling  our  effort 
to  expand  American  trade  with  Russia 
in  this  time  of  war  as  a  kiss  and  kill 
formula.  I  suspect  it  Is  a  fair  question. 
Let  me  say,  therefore,  that  I  think 
those  words  are  indeed  descriptive  of  our 
actions  because,  for  example,  we  are 
asked  by  ratification  of  this  treaty  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  Russia  diplomatically, 
and  by  endorsing  the  administration 
program  for  stepping  up  our  wartime 
exports  to  Russia  we  are  asked  to  kiss 
the  Russian  ruble  economically  through 
making  available  to  her  in  unrestricted 
amounts  exports  of  more  than  400  items, 
and  therefore  contributing  to  her  ca- 
pacity to  supply  weapons  with  which  to 
kill  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 

If  that  is. not  In  fact  a  kiss  and  kill 
formula  for  dealing  with  the  challenges 
of  our  times,  I  submit  that  it  will  have 
to  stand  as  a  descriptive  term  until 
somebody  evolves  a  better  one. 

At  the  very  first  public  hearing  on  this 
Consular  Treaty  addressed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  on  January  23,  I  gave  my 
initial  reaction  to  it  to  the  Secretary 
when  It  came  my  turn  around  the  table 
to  ask  questions. 

That  reaction  is  reported  beginning  on 
page  41  of  the  printed  hearings  now  on 
your  desks.  It  summarized  then,  as  It 
summarizes  now.  my  main  concern  about 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  in  this  time  of  war. 

What  I  said  on  that  occasion  was  said 
after  reviewing  the  step-by-step  proce- 
dures in  which,  through  the  cold  war 
and  now  the  hot  one.  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
failed  to  evidence  good  intentions  of 
amity  and  was  evidencing  Instead  a  ca- 
pacity and  a  routine,  to  supply  our 
enemies  so  that  they  can  continue  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 
I  said: 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  that 
I   could,   knowing   you.    sh.-ire    your   leellng 


we  were  discussing  this  treaty  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  sweetness  and  light  so  far  as 
Russia  is  concerned,  but  I  think  realistically 
we  should  consider  this  treaty  In  terms  of 
the  Iramework  of  world  affairs  as  they  exist 
today. 

If  all  we  had  was  the  cold  war  going  on 
*.t;i  the  USSR  I  think  that  would  be  one 
set  of  circumstances. 

But  what  we  have  actually  is  a  war  going 
m  today  in  Vietnam  in  which  the  Russians 
are  supplying  virtually  all,  if  not  all.  of  the 
^ojjliiEticated  weapons  which  are  killing 
American  boys  every  day  of  the  year.  Just 
abjut  the  time  that  the  agitation  developed 
again  for  the  approval  of  this  treaty  we 
rcid  in  the  newspapers  that  the  USSR  has 
supplied  another  hundred  new  Migs  to  be 
used  against  our  boys  out  of  Hanoi. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  this 
framework.  The  last  two  times  you  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  sitting  where 
you  are  now  in  this  room,  as  I  recall,  was. 
one,  to  make  a  very  eloquent  and  persuasive 
api>eal  for  why  the  American  policy  was 
correct  In  not  recognizing  Red  China  now 
or  admitting  her  to  the  U.N.  now.  The 
other  was  to  make  an  equally  persuasive 
appeal  as  to  why  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  free  world  and  to  America  If  we  would 
lose  the  war  to  communism  in  Vietnam. 

With  those  facts  staring  us  in  the  face, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  presentation 
of  this  treaty  now  is  at  best  a  masterpiece 
of  bad  timing,  because  I  don't  believe  that 
conditions  have  changed  sufficiently  so  we 
can  go  back  and  allude  to  this  as  just  a 
treaty  with  a  country  with  which  we  are 
establishing  a  detente,  without  any  tangible 
evidence  as  to  what  is  invloved  in  that 
detente. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that.  60  min- 
utes before  the  hour  that  the  Senate  will 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  ratifica- 
tion, there  have  been  no  outlines,  there 
have  been  no  definitions,  and  there  have 
been  no  details  of  what  this  detente  is 
supposed  to  comprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  my  individual  views  on 
this  consular  treaty  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee published  on  March  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Mr.  Mundt 

The  undersigned  does  not  agree  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  Senate 
should  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  rea.sons  are  as  follows: 

(li  I  do  not  believe  that  thl.s  is  a  propi- 
tious time  to  ratify  such  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  that  the  treaty  can  be 
considered  as  an  Isolated  agreement  unre- 
lated to  other  measures  concerning  East- 
West  relations  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

(2)  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
convention  would  be  respected  any  more 
than  previous  treaties  and  agreements  have 
been  respected  by  the  Soviets. 

i3)  1  believe  that  the  convention  would 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States, 
principally  because  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  danger  of  subversion. 

'41  I  do  not  believe  that  the  benefits  the 
proposed  convention  provides  are  of  suffi- 
c^:e!it  Importance  to  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
:.^Bfs  to  the  United  St^ites. 

Each  of  these  four  reasons  is  explored  at 
greater  length  below. 

I.  This  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  ratify 
the  contention  and  the  convention  must  be 
considered     along     with     other     East-West 


measures.— I  do  not  believe  that  the  consular 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
considered  in  isolation,  for  It  Is  linked  to 
other  measures  In  the  field  of  East-West  re- 
lations. A  New  York  Times  editorial  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967,  put  the  case  succinctiv,  say- 
ing: 

"Ratiiication  means  more  than  normal- 
izing Soviet-American  diplomatic  relations 
and  providing  badly  needed  additional  pro- 
tection to  American  citizens  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union  •  •  *.  if  the  consular  pact 
cannot  be  r.^.tified.  then  the  East-West  trade 
bill  is  probably  dead  and  the  space  treaty 
may  have  been  stillborn.  The  entire  direc- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  at  an  extraordinarily  critical 
moment  in  world  history  is  at  stake." 

In  fact,  President  Johnson  himself  has 
linked  the  Consular  Convention  to  the  East- 
West  trade  bill  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
mess.ige.  In  which  he  said: 

"So  tonight  I  now  ask  and  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  help  our  foreign  and  our  commer- 
cial trade  policies  by  passing  an  East-West 
tr.ide  bill  and  by  approving  our  Consular 
Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Is  the  Consular  Convention  the  point  of 
an  opening  wedge  designed  to  lead  to  ap- 
proval of  the  East- West  trade  bill?  It  would 
appear  to  be.  If  so.  these  measures  relating 
to  our  relations  with  the  Communist  world 
should  not  be  considered  hastily  and  in- 
dividually. They  should  be  recognized  as  a 
package,  a  package  which  contains  the  com- 
ponent parts  for  building  bridges  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  countries. 
We  should  examine  this  package  carefullv 
and  thoroughly.  We  can  only  do  so  before  it 
is  delivered. 

Not  only  can  the  Consular  Convention  not 
be  considered  in  isolation.  It  can  also  not  be 
considered  in  a  political  vacuum.  We  must 
set  the  proposed  convention  in  the  context 
of  this  particular  point  in  historv.  It  would 
be  one  thing  if  we  were  considering  the  pro- 
posed convention  during  a  time  of  peace  in 
the  world  or  of  only  a  cold  war.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  to  consider  such  an  agree- 
ment during  a  hot  war.  We  have  in  the 
area  of  500,000  men  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam today.  The  weapons  that  are  killing 
these  men  on  land  and  in  the  air,  and  sub- 
stantially over  7.000  have  died  in  the  war 
since  1961,  are  largely  Soviet  weapons.  The 
Soviets  are  declared  allies  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. They  are,  therefore,  accomplices  in 
the  deaths  of  many  thousands  of  Americans, 
and  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
more  than  50.000  American  casualties  thus 
far  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  enemy. 

Consequently,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  the  time  to  give  the  appearance  of  being 
in  some  sort  of  peaceful  partnership  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  are  certainly 
not  making  any  concessions  to  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  either  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere.  Concluding  important 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
juncture  will  be  interpreted  not  only  bv  our 
enemies  but  even  by  our  allies,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  convention,  as  "a 
sign  of  weakness,  if  not  confusion."  And 
surely  ratification  of  the  convention  will  ap- 
preciably affect  the  morale  of  American 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  where  the  talk  of 
peaceful  coexistence  or  detente  is  drowned 
out  by  the  sounds  and  dangers  of  war. 

2.  There  i.s  7!o  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  would  respect  the  convention. — The 
record  of  Soviet  behavior  shows  clearly  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  not  respected 
the  sanctity  of  international  agreements  or 
treaties  ever  since  it  came  to  power.  A  re- 
vised issue  of  a  staff  study  for  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Issued  In  1964  and 
entitled  "Soviet  Political  Agreements  and 
Re.'=ulls.  •  devoted  103  pages  to  cataloging  the 
violations  from  1917  through  1963.  The 
foreword  to  the  studv  stated : 


"The  staff  found  that  in  the  38  short  years 
since  the  Soviet  Union  came  into  existence, 
its  Government  had  broken  its  word  to  vir- 
tually every  country  to  which  it  ever  gave  a 
signed  promise.  It  signed  treaties  of  non- 
aggression  with  neighboring  states  and  then 
absorbed  those  states.  It  signed  promises 
to  refrain  from  revolutionary  activity  mside 
the  countries  with  which  it"  sotight  "friend- 
ship.' and  then  cynically  broke  those  prom- 
ises. I*,  was  violating  the  first  agreement  it 
ever  signed  with  the  United  States  at  the 
very  moment  the  Soviet  envoy.  Litvinov. 
was  putting  his  signature  to  that  agreement, 
and  It  is  still  violating  the  same  agreement 
in  1955.  It  broke  the  promises  a  mc-.de  to 
the  Western  nations  during  pre-.ious  meet- 
ings 'at  the  summif  in  Teheran  and  Yalta. 
It  broke  lend-lease  agreements  offered  to  it 
by  the  United  States  in  order  to  keep  Stulin 
from  surrendering  to  the  Nazis.  It  violated 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  Soviets  have  not  lived  up  to  past 
agreements  even  on  the  matters  with  which 
the  proposed  convention  deals.  When  the 
United  States  recognized  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  1933.  there  was  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Foreign  Minister  Maksim  Litvinov. 
Litvinov  stated,  in  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 16.  1933.  that  the  rights  of  legal  protec- 
tion (including  notification  and  access 
rights)  then  enjoyed  by  German  nationa:s. 
the  nationals  who  were  most  favored  m  this 
respect  at  that  time,  "will  be  granted  to 
American  nationals  immediately  upon  the 
establishment  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries."  It  is  a  debatable  point  whether 
this  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  still  legally  valid;  I  believe 
that  there  are  legal  arguments  on  both  sides. 
But  whether  the  agreement  is  still  in  effect 
or  not.  it  was  certainly  at  one  point  a  legally 
binding  promise  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, a  promise  on  which  we  relied  on 
several  occasions.  Yet  it  was  a  promise 
that  the  Soviet  Government  ignored  when- 
ever it  suited  Soviet  purposes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that 
the  Soviets  would  scrupulously  observe  their 
obligations  under  the  proposed  consular 
convention,  given  their  vmscrupulous  vio- 
lations of  previous  agreements. 

The  Soviets  have  had  ample  time  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  do  intend  to  change  their 
behavior  regarding  the  matters  with  which 
this  convention  deals  TTiey  have  not  done 
so.  Secretary  Rusk  himself  told  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  30  months  since  the  con- 
sular convention  was  signed  bv  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  in  Moscow.  20  Amer- 
icans have  been  detained  by  Soviet  police 
and.  in  the  Secretary's  own  words,  "in  none 
of  these  cases  did  the  Soviet  authorities  ad- 
here to  the  standards  of  notification  and 
access  provided  for  by  this  convention, " 

3.  The  immunity  provis-.onK  of  the  conven- 
tion provide  serious  disadvantages  to  the 
United  States —Anicle  19  of  the  proposed 
convention  contains  immunity  provisions 
that  have  never  before  been  included  by  the 
United  States  in  any  consular  aereement : 
they  grant  to  consular  officers  and  employees 
of  the  sending  state  unrestricted  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  In  the  receiving 
state.  Heretofore,  we  have  restricted  such 
Immunity  to  misdemeanors.  We  have  not 
granted  such  unrestricted  immunity  to  the 
consular  officers  or  employees  of  any  of  our 
traditional  and  proven  allies.  We  liave  not 
agreed  to  such  unrestricted  immunity  in  the 
multilateral  Vienna  consular  convention 
(Which  we  have  not  yet  ratified  i .  Yet  we 
extend  this  immunity  for  the  first  time  in  an 
agreement  with  a  country  with  which  we 
have  had  more  difficulties  than  any  other,  a 
country  whose  attitude  toward  us  is  one  of 
implacable  hostility,  a  country  which  has 
used  its  officials  abroad  for  espionage  pur- 
poses to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  and 
a  country  which  is  suppUlng  the  arms  to  kill 
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and    malm    Amertcans   fighting   to    preserve 
freedom  In  the  faco  of  aggression. 

The  ImmunUy  provisions  of  the  proposed 
convention  mean  that  a  Soviet  consular  offi- 
cer or  employee  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  any 
crime.  Including  murder,  sabotage,  and 
espionage.  1  do  not  belie'e  that  anyone 
would  deny  '.'lat  the  Soviets  have  used  their 
embassies,  consulates,  and  official  missions 
abroad  for  espionage  purposes.  In  this  coun- 
try alone,  since  January  1.  1957,  a  period  of 
only  10  years.  28  Soviet  officials  have  been 
arrested  or  expelled,  according  to  J.  LIdgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Testifying  before  a  suhcommlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  4.  1965.  Mr. 
Hoover  said : 

•■Hlsto;:cal!y  the  Soviet  Intelligence  serv- 
ices have  appropriated  the  great  bulk  of  offi- 
cial positions  abroad,  primarily  using  their 
omclal  representatives  and  diplomatic  es- 
tablishments in  other  countries  as  bases  from 
which  to  carry  on  their  espionage  opera- 
tions •  •  •.  Long  seeking  greater  official 
represpntntlon  In  the  United  States  which 
would  be  more  widely  spread  over  the  coiui- 
try,  a  cherished  goal  of  the  So\-let  Intelligence 
services  was  realized  when  the  United  States 
sif^ned  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  1.  1964.  providing  for  the  reciprocal 
establl.-^hment  of  consulates  In  our  respective 
countries  " 

On  January  21,  1967.  I  wrote  Mr,  Hoover 
and  a.^ked  him  whether  he  had  "In  any  way" 
changed  his  views  or  changed  his  mind  about 
this  testimony  He  replied,  in  a  letter  dated 
J  inuarv23.  1967: 

"You  specifically  Inquired  whether  I  had 
changed  my  views  or  whether  any  evidence 
has  dev^:oped  to  m,ike  me  change  my  mind 
about  my  testimony  of  March  4,  1965.  The 
answer  Is  an  unequivocal  no  " 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoover  said: 
"I  can  also  state  without  equivocation  that 
Communist   bloc   diplomatic   establishments 
In  this  country  serve  as  vital  points  for  In- 
telligence operations." 

Mr  Hoover  continued,  making  the  point 
that  the  problem  of  subversion  on  the  part 
of  Soviet  diplomats  la  a  problem  of  the 
present— the  Unedlate  present — as  well  as 
the  past: 

"You  inquired  whether,  since  March  5. 
1965.  there  has  been  a  cessation  of  attempu 
by  Communist  diplomatic  personnel  In  this 
country  to  engage  In  acts  of  subversion  or 
attempted  espionage.  The  answer  again  Is 
an  unequivocal  'No.'  " 

Those  who  need  proof  to  support  Mr. 
Hoover's  st.itement  need  only  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  John  Humlnlk  before  the  com- 
mittee, recounting  the  activities  of  six  Soviet 
diplomats  during  the  past  5  years. 

Susequently,  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  additional  number  of 
Soviet  agents  who  would  come  to  this  coun- 
try If  a  Soviet  consulate  were  established 
"would  raise  no  problems  which  the  FBI  can- 
not effectively  and  efficiently  deal  with." 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  difference  betw-^en  saying  that  a  serious 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  and  arguing  that  a 
serious  problem  would  not  arise.  Additional 
Soviet  agents  and  Increased  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence activity  would  certainly  follow  from 
the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  consulate  In 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
assertion  can  be  challenged.  It  certainly  haa 
not  been  to  date. 

There  are  additional  dangers  In  the  pro- 
vision in  the  consular  convention  extending 
unrestricted  Immunity  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution to  consular  officers  and  employees. 
One  complication  Is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  consular  agreements  with  other 
countries  which  contain  a  most-favored-na- 
tlon  clause  under  which  the  country  con- 
cerned can  request  the  same  treatment  tor 
Its  consular  offl  ers.   and   la  some  cases  ita 


employees  as  well,  as  the  treatmen:  which 
we  e.xtend  to  the  n.itlon  most  favored  In  this 
respect.  Entry  Into  force  of  the  Consul. ir 
Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
mean  that  the  consular  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  bocome  tlie  most 
f;iv:ired  In  this  respect. 

What  woiild  be  the  practical  effect?  '.  .e 
have  agreements  containing  a  most-favorcd- 
natlon  clause  with  35  countries  including 
three  Communist  countries  (Cuba,  Rumania, 
and  Yugoslavia).  Twenty-seven  of  these  35 
countries  have  consular  establishments  in 
the  United  States  (these  27  include  only  one 
Communist  country — Yugoslavia).  In  the 
consular  establishments  of  these  27  countries 
there  are  presently  577  consular  personnel 
who  would  be  entitled  to  immunity  under  a 
most-favorcd-nalion  clause.  The  Depart- 
nien:  of  Stata  has  a^ked  our  embassies  in 
these  27  countries  to  estimate  how  nrvny  of 
these  countries  will  request  most-favored-na- 
tion privileges  regarding  unrestricted  im- 
munity from  crinxlnal  Jurisdiction.  Tt^e 
Department  has  stated  that  on  the  basis  of 
ropllts  received  from  our  embassies  only  11 
of  these  27  countries  (Yugoslavia  Is  not 
among  the  11)  would  take  advantage  of  the 
most-favored-natlon  clause  and,  thus,  that 
only  290  consular  officers  and  employees 
would  be  presently  affected. 

Making  an  additional  290  foreign  officials 
Immune  from  criminal  prosecution  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  Including  the  laws  against 
espior.age.  Is  bad  enough.  But  It  seems  clear 
that  290  is  only  a  starting  point.  The  figure 
of  290  repre.sents  only  a  guess  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  We  could  well  find  that  the 
Department's  guess  was  inaccurate  and  that 
many  more  of  the  27  countries  with  consular 
establishments  In  the  United  States  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Immunity  provisions. 
Furthermore,  the  figure  of  290  Is  based  on 
the  number  of  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees now  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
number  of  consulates  Is  bound  to  Increase  in 
time  and  the  size  of  consulates  Is  bound  to 
grow.  That  has  been  a  fact  of  life  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  so. 

Thus,  290  is  a  minimum  figure.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  who  might  be  af- 
fected over  the  course  of  Just  the  next  decade 
cannot  be  estimated.  Nor  can  the  number  of 
consular  officials  from  other  Communist 
countries  who  would  have  such  Immunity 
be  estimated.  Initially,  we  are  told,  only  the 
Soviets  will  have  such  Immunity.  But  the 
Department's  guess  as  to  the  Intention  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  may  be  wrong  or 
the  Yugo.slavs  may  change  their  minds  and 
ask  for  unrestricted  immunity  for  their  con- 
sular personnel  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  San  Francisco.  Poland,  with  a 
consulate  In  Chicago,  could  Insist  on  similar 
Immunity  provisions  In  any  consular  con- 
vention which  might  be  negotiated  In  the 
future.  Rumania,  which  has  the  right  to  ask 
for  such  Immunity  because  there  is  a  most- 
fiivored-natlon  clause  In  Its  consul.ir  n-^ree- 
ment  with  the  United  States,  has  no  con- 
sulates here  now.  But  It  well  m.-iy  have  con- 
sulates In  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the  past, 
and  the  personnel  of  that  consulate  would  be 
able  to  ask  for  such  Immunity. 

In  brief.  In  this  Consular  Convention  we 
are  not  only  granting  a  new  immunity  to 
Soviet  consular  officers  and  employees.  We 
are.  in  effect,  granting  this  immunity  to  hun- 
dreds of  other  consular  officers  and  employees 
and  leaving  the  way  open  for  still  hundreds 
of  others.  Including  those  from  other  Com- 
munist countries,  to  have  the  protection  of 
such  Immunity  In  the  future. 

One  other  factor  should  be  noted.  If  the 
proposed  convention  Is  ratified  Its  immunity 
provisions  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  model 
not  only  for  the  United  States  In  future  con- 
sular conventions  but  also  as  a  model  for 
other  countries  In  their  consular  conventions. 
Surely  other  countries  negotiating  a  consular 
agreement  with   the   Soviet   Union,   or   with 


any  other  country,  will  feel  that  If  the 
United  States  can  grant  such  Immunity  and 
grant  it  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  can  they. 
Tills  will  undoubtedly  be  true  esp-Cially  of 
the  developing  countries.  The  result  will  ba 
a  spread  of  Soviet  subversion  throughout  the 
developing  world,  including  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  As  I  observed  during  the  he-  - 
ings  on  the  convention:  "I  wonder  if  we  are 
not  about  to  open  a  door  which  we  will  r.Mt 
be  able  to  close." 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  are  already  active  in 
this  hemi.'^phere,  using  Cuba  as  a  base.  At 
tlie  Tn-Contlnent.-\l  Conference  held  in 
Havana  In  January  1966,  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation,  Sharaf  R.  Rashldov,  said: 
"The  Soviet  delegation  came  to  this  Con- 
ference to  promote  in  every  conceivable  way 
the  unity  of  antl-lmperlalist  forces  of  the 
three  continents  so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still 
greater  scale  our  common  struggle  against 
imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neocolonlall.'^m 
headed  by  the  U.S.  capitalists" 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Conference 
read.  In  pai-t: 

"The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  that  tho 
primary  task  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa. 
and  Lrfitln  America  Is  to  Intensify  the  struggle 
against  Imperialism  colonialism,  neocolonial- 
ism, and  to  win  and  consolidate  natlon.il 
Independence  especially  against  the  exploi- 
tation practiced  by  the  Yankees.  The  merg- 
ing of  efforts  will  turn  active  solidarity  on 
our  continent  Into  a  new  historical  force  of 
colossal  dimensions. 

The  modest  benefits  which  the  United 
states  would  obtain  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
vention are  discussed  below.  The  principal 
benefit  Is  found  in  the  notification  and  ac- 
cess provisions  In  article  12  and  the  protocol 
to  the  convention  which  Involve  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  notify  an 
American  consular  official  within  1  to  3  days 
when  an  American  national  Is  arrested  and 
to  grant  a  consular  officer  access  to  that  ar- 
rested citizen  within  2  to  4  days.  TTiese  noti- 
fication and  access  provisions  were  the  bene- 
fits we  obtained  which,  it  is  claimed,  b:  lance 
the  concession  we  made  In  granting  unre- 
stricted Immunity.  But  In  the  case  of  coun- 
tries which  have  consular  agreements  with  us 
containing  a  most-favored-natlon  clause  we 
could  be  put  In  the  position  of  making  a  con- 
cession without  obtaining  such  a  benefit  In 
return.  Under  the  most-fav  jred-natlon 
clause  any  of  these  countries  can  request  that 
unrestricted  Immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution be  extended  la  Its  consular  personnel. 
The  most-favored-natlon  clause  does  not  go 
to  the  question  of  notification  and  access, 
however,  and  from  a  legal  point  of  view  there 
Is  nothing  in  these  consular  agreements  that 
gives  us  ground  for  demanding  such  a  con- 
cession In  return. 

4.  The  benefits  obtained  do  not  outwcicj't 
the  disadvantage3. — The  principal  claimed 
benefits  for  the  convention  are.  as  has  been 
stated  above,  the  notification  and  access 
provisions.  It  should  be  made  clear,  how- 
ever, that  notification  and  access  are  not 
equivalent  to  freedom.  They  do  not  even 
offer  due  process.  They  mean,  pur»'y  "'"■ 
simply,  that  we  will  be  notified  when  a  citi- 
zen is  arrested  and  that  an  American  con- 
sular officer  win  be  able  to  visit  the  arrested 
person  In  prison.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that 
the  arrested  person  will  be  given  a  fair  trial 
There  Is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  treat- 
ed well  during  his  Imprisonment.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  given  the  right 
to  counsel. 

Secretary  Rusk,  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee on  January  23,  said: 

"The  rights  of  International  due  process 
which  this  convention  would  provide  Wi;uld 
be  available  without  delay  and  without  the 
need  for  continuous  and  Insistent  high-level 
diplomacy  •  •  •.  That  goal — the  maximum 
possible  protection  and  assistance  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  a  regular  and  written  basis — • 
Is  our  central  purpose  In  this  conven- 
tl  )n  •  •  •." 
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I  submit  that  the  convention  does  not 
provide  "rights  of  international  due  process" 
and  doee  not  obtain  for  American  citizens 
maximum  protection  and  assistance.  On 
the  cjntrary.  the  protection  and  assistance 
for  which  it  provides  are  minimal  at  best. 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  im- 
munity provision  Is  an  advantage  to  the 
United  States  because  while  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Soviet  officials  who  would  come  to 
this  country  as  officers  and  employees  of  any 
consulate  might  well  be  espionage  agents, 
we  In  return  could  send  Intelligence  officers 
to  any  consulate  we  were  to  establish  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe,  however,  that  In 
any  exchange  of  Intelligence  officers,  there 
would  be  a  net  disadvantage  to  the  United 
States.  A  Soviet  Ir  telUgence  officer,  operat- 
ing in  an  open  society  with  easier  access  to 
Individuals  and  to  Information,  would  un- 
doubtedly find  his  stay  In  the  United  States 
most  productive.  An  American  Intelligence 
officer,  operating  In  a  closed  society  with 
very  limited  access  to  Individuals  and  In- 
formation, would  surely  not  be  obtaining  a 
reciprocal  benefit. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  modest  benefits 
provided  by  the  treaty  are  far  outwelghted 
by  the  disadvantages.  These  disadvan- 
tages include  improving  the  Soviet  capacity 
to  spread  propaganda  and  to  conduct  sub- 
version, and  Jeopardizing  our  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  forcible  Incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia.  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the 
treaty  would  enhance  Soviet  prestige  at  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  In  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  participating,  although 
by  proxy.  The  treaty  would  thus  be  re- 
garded throughout  the  world — by  our  allies 
and  our  enemies  and  by  our  men  fighting 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam — as  In- 
consistent, irrational  and  foolish  at  best, 
and  as  dangerous  at  worst. 

Ratifying  the  consular  convention  Is  not 
the  way  to  Improve  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
reduce  tensions  In  the  world  today.  The 
first  step  toward  that  end  is  a  fundamental 
change  In  Soviet  alms.  These  alms,  con- 
stantly reiterated,  were  summed  up  by 
former  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  a  few 
years  ago  In  the  never-to-be-forgotten  words, 
words  that  the  Soviets  have  never  retracted : 
"We  will  bury  you."  Khrushchev's  prophecy 
Is  being  fulfilled  dally  In  Vietnam,  ac  the 
stream  of  coffins  crossing  the  Pacific  attests. 
This  time  of  trouble  for  our  country,  a 
trouble  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tributed in  large  part,  Is  no  time  to  confuse 
the  realities  of  today  with  the  hopes — the 
BtlU  unfortunately  unrealized  hopes — of 
tomorrow. 

Karl  E.  Mc^fDT. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  we  are  now  being  asked 
today  to  ratify  the  wrong  treaty  on  the 
wrong  subject  at  the  wrong  time  and 
with  the  wrong  approach  to  the  basic 
problem  of  how  best  to  end  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  and  how  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  and  greater  amity 
between  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist areas  of  this  globe. 

The  advocates  of  this  treaty  sum- 
marize their  primary  objectives  in  just 
five  words:  "We  want  to  protect 
Americans." 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  nobody  can 
quarrel  with  a  noble  objective  of  tliis 
kind.  We  all  want  to  protect  Americans 
wherever  they  are  and  for  whatever 
reason  they  are  there.  But  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  protect  one  segment  of 
America— the  fortunate  18,000  who  are 
able  to  travel  for  pleasure  or  profit  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  of  whom  some  nine 
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annually  get  in  trouble  with  the  law— it 
seems  completely  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  not  take  action  which,  by  giving 
greater  protection  to  these  Americans, 
places  in  greater  jeopardy  500,000  far 
less  fortunate  young  Americans  who  are 
now  on  the  firing  lines  and  the  battle- 
fields fighting  for  our  freedoms  in  far-off 
Vietnam. 

Related  as  it  is  to  expanded  trade  with 
Russia  and  containing  as  it  does  psycho- 
logical impacts,  unprecedented  conces- 
sions of  immunity  to  a  great  Communist 
power,  and  no  effective  quid  pro  quo 
guarantees  in  terms  of  making  peace 
either  more  prompt  or  more  probable.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  treaty  at  this 
time,  in  its  present  form,  is  either  in  our 
national  or  our  international  interests. 
Otherwise,  I  can  assure  Senators  that  I 
would  not  have  undertaken  the  long — 
and  at  first  the  very  lonesome — task,  and 
always  the  exceedingly  difiQcult  uphill 
battle,  or  trj-ing  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  the  basic  issues  and 
the  farflung  ramifications  which  are 
involved  before  we  actually  voted  on 
ratification  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
responsibility  but  starting  as  we  did  with 
only  four  negative  votes  in  our  commit- 
tee, I  for  one  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  number  of  Senators  who  have  now 
assured  us  of  their  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty. 

In  fact,  compared  with  what  might 
and  should  have  been  written  into  this 
treaty  under  today's  wartime  circum- 
stances, I  believe  this  is  indeed  another 
shameful  example  of  how  anonymous 
architects  of  America's  destiny  working 
abroad  in  treaty  conferences,  which  con- 
ceal from  the  public  both  the  discussions 
and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  leading 
up  to  the  final  agreements,  all  too  fre- 
quently tend  to  fritter  away  America's 
great  opportunities  for  world  leadership 
through  surrendering  our  international 
strength  by  diplomatic  obsequities. 

This  brings  to  mind,  nostalgically, 
other  sad  and  irrevocable  mistakes  made 
at  other  international  conferences  which 
all  of  us  can  still  remember,  bearing 
names  like  the  conference  at  Cairo,  the 
Yalta  Conference,  and  the  ill-fated  con- 
ference at  Potsdam. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  with  Russia 
in  this  time  of  war,  linked  as  it  is  with 
both  the  desire  and  the  program  to  ship 
increasingly  our  American  exports  to  the 
Russian  industrial  complex— which,  on 
the  record  and  substantiated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  everj'  knowledgeable  witness  be- 
fore our  congressional  committee,  is 
today  supporting  not  only  all  of  the 
petroleum  required  by  Hanoi  to  continue 
the  fighting  over  there  but  also  every 
sophisticated  weapon  and  many  less  so- 
phisticated weapons  needed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  continue  our  fighting,  to 
expand  our  casualty  list,  and  to  prolong 
the  war— is  a  treaty  which  historians  will 
describe,  if  we  cannot  recognize  that  fact 
today,  as  a  trpaty  which  is  morally 
wrong,  psychologically  bad.  militarily 
dangerous,  and  a  setback  in  bringing 
about  successfully  the  early  ending  of 
the  war  we  all  so  devoutly  desire  to  con- 
clude. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  this  Consular 
Treaty  have  been  discussed  in  the  homes 


and  ofQces  of  America,  up  and  down  the 
corridors  of  Congress,  in  speech  after 
speech  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  the  air  waves,  through  the 
press;  and  in  one  way  or  another  there 
have  been  placed  before  the  Senate  and 
our  constituents,  since  the  Secretary's 
first  appearance  before  our  committee 
on  January  23.  the  issues,  the  involve- 
ments, the  repercussions,  and  the  far- 
flung  ramifications  of  the  vote  which  we 
are  about  to  undertake. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  and  it  would  be 
of  no  avail  today  to  repeat  the  many 
reasons  \\  hy,  in  the  view  of  some  of  us  in 
the  Senate  at  lea^t,  and  in  the  view  of 
millions  of  Americans  not  privileged  to 
express  their  convictions  in  the  impend- 
ing Senate  vote,  this  treaty  is  inadvis- 
able and  counterproductive  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  of  our  wartime  history. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  me  and 
many  others  that  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  treaty  are  far  less  than 
those  stipulated  by  the  language  of  the 
treaty  itself.  Stripped  to  its  bare  es- 
sentials, this  treaty  proposes  to  protect 
American  travelers  in  Russia  by  giving 
them  the  right  to  notify  those  most  con- 
cerned when  they  are  In  trouble  and  the 
right  to  consult  with  our  consulate  offi- 
cers when  they  are  placed  in  jail.  Only 
that  and  nothing  more. 

The  treaty  does  not  even  add  in  any 
way  the  right  of  an  American  tourist, 
finding  himself  in  a  Russian  jail,  to  have 
a  fair  and  free  trial,  to  make  public 
statements  concerning  his  problem,  to 
have  representation  by  an  attorney  of 
his  choice,  and  to  have  his  trouble  re- 
solved by  the  due  processes  of  legitimate 
law.  None  of  that  is  included  in  the 
treaty  and  none  of  that  has  been 
promised  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Notification  and  consultation  is  the 
sole  benefit  contained  in  the  treaty  pro- 
tecting traveling  Americans  in  Russia. 
And  for  that  we  provide,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  complete  im- 
munity to  all  Russian  consulate  employ- 
ees in  any  and  in  every  consulate  they 
establish  in  the  United  States  subse- 
quent to  our  action.  Once  having  ex- 
tended this  unprecedented  action  to 
Russia,  we  must,  of  course,  extend  the 
same  immunity  to  all  consulate  offices  of 
other  countries  or  bear  the  stigma  of 
providing  for  the  Communists  of  Russia 
special  and  exclusive  concessions  denied 
to  other  countries  with  which  we  main- 
tain diplomatic  relationships. 

To  me,  were  there  no  other  arguments 
against  the  treaty,  except  for  the  impact 
of  this  imusual  diplomatic  concession  to 
the  Russians  upon  our  friendly  neigh- 
bors of  Latin  America,  that  would  be 
suflBcient  for  the  Senate  to  vote  against 
ratification  of  the  treaty  at  this  time. 
I  call  to  mind  that  only  4  of  the  20  non- 
Communist  Latin  American  countries 
now  even  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Communist  Russia. 

However,  should  we  ratify  and  an- 
nounce this  unusual  agreement  before 
the  world  by  providing  a  complete  im- 
munity to  Russian  consular  offices  and 
employees,  the  pressure  would  certainly 
be  great  upon  all  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments for  them  at  least  to  give  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Russia  and  for  them 
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next  to  provide  similar  consular  treaties 
with  similar  diplomatic  immunities  as 
those  provided  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  himself,  has 
.«aid  that  he  believes  it  to  be  probable 
that  consular  employees  sent  to  the 
United  States  will  be  selected  from  the 
KGB  secret  police  personnel  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Director  of  the  FBI.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  told  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try that  the  FBI  can  cope  with  this  ad- 
ditional espionage  by  increasing  the 
number  of  agents  to  meet  the  challenge. 
I  too.  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 
'  However.  I  think  it  far  less  Ukely  that 
the  Latin  American  sovernments  have 
tiie  experienced  and  the  security  per- 
sonnel to  cope  with  the  vast  numbers  of 
Communist  agents  officially  entering 
their  countries  should  they  follow  our 
example  in  this  treaty,  as  I  believe  they 
understandably  and  necessarily  might. 
Only  this  week  President  Johnson 
has  asked  us  to  support  a  new  pro- 
gram of  $1,500  million  to  help  stabi- 
lize and  strengthen  our  Latin  American 
neight>ors. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  should 
take  action  which  it  appears  to  me.  would 
sabotage  in  advance  the  stabilizing  meas- 
ures and  the  money  involved  in  his  new 
requests  for  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  can  ul- 
aflord  to  have  any  new  Castro-like  Cu- 
ban governments  in  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  in  this  time  of  test  and 
trial.  , 

Likewise.  I  also  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  psychological  impact  of  this 
treaty  upon  our  allies  who  have  joined 
us  in  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
sure  that  our  allies,  as  have  many  Amer- 
icans, have  read  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  address  linking  together  ex- 
panded commercial  trade  with  Russia  in 
this  time  of  war  with  the  ratification  of 
this  Consular  Treaty  as  a  twin  objective. 
I  am  sure  that  they  have  read  the  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  Times  which 
make  the  same  connection  and  one  of 
which  I  in.serted  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  only  yesterday. 

I  am  sure  many  share  my  curiosity 
and  skepticism  al.so  about  the  effect  on 
the  morale  of  our  fiuhting  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  their  parents  of  President 
Johnson's  Executive  order  of  last  October 
12  in  which  he  opened  up  the  unrestricted 
exportation  to  Rus.sia  of  400  American 
products  and  supplies,  a  great  many  of 
which  will  have  an  immediate  benefit  to 
the  Russians  in  strengthening  their  war 
munitions  output  by  relieving  many  pres- 
sures on  their  faltering  domestic  econ- 
omy. That,  consequently  must  make  it 
easier  for  the  Russian  industrial  complex 
to  grind  out  additional  weapons  such  as 
they  are  sending  in  increasing  numbers 
to  aid  our  enemy  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure 
these  foreign  friends  of  ours  also  read  the 
language  of  the  Consular  Treaty  itself 
which  specifically  enumerates  as  one  of 
the  factors  of  this  treaty  the  building  of 
additional  economic  ties  and  trade  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  this  cruel  time  of  war.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  all  these  factors  will  have 
a  most  unfortunate  psychological  impact 


upon  both  our  friends  and  our  foes  in 
other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the  step  that 
the  Senate  is  about  to  take  if  it  votes 
for  ratification  of  this  treaty  will  come 
back  to  plague  us  some  day  much  as  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  come  back  to 
pla«ue  ;;ome  of  my  colleagues  in  tliis 
Chamber.  Our  failure  to  protest  now. 
this  great  economic  wartime  aid  to  Rus- 
sia will  be  construed  by  many  and  I  pre- 
dict will  be  described  by  some  in  high 
places  as  Senate  concurrence  or  approval 
of  this  policy  of  providing  wartime  eco- 
nomic aid  to  RiLssifi  at  this  time. 

Some  Senators  have  already  com- 
plained publicly  on  this  floor  about  the 
various  interpretations  being  made  in 
high  places  about  the  impact  and  intent 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  almost  unanimou.sly  at  the 
time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident.  Hav- 
ing been  forewarned  by  this  fact  of  po- 
litical life  they  cannot  now  be  surprised 
by  the  type  of  interpretations  which  I 
envision  would  follow  sooner  or  later  the 
ratification  action  of  today  should  we 
ratify  this  treaty  today  and  should  it 
come  to  be  considered  as  an  "economic 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution." 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President.  I  surgest 
that  some  reporter,  or  commentator,  or 
editor  of  our  times  make  an  unalysis  of 
the  groupings  in  the  Senate  of  those  who 
vote  for  and  those  who  vote  against  this 
treaty  since  certainly  some  historian  of 
the  future  will  make  such  a  study.  I  be- 
lieve the  impending  vote  and  the  debate 
of  the  past  week  will  show  that  those 
opposing  ratification  of  this  treaty  now 
have  provided  the  greatest  unity  of  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson  m  his  war 
effort  and  that  among  those  who  support 
this  ratification,  you  will  find  the  great 
preponderance  of  Senators  who  have 
been  in  the  frontline  of  the  President's 
sharpest  and  most  persistent  critics  in 
his  handling  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
country  generally,  there  will  be  found 
supporting  ratification  of  the  treaty 
most  of  those  who  feel  that  we  are  in  an 
impossible  and  unjustifiable  war  over 
there  and  so  we  should  quit  and  come 
home;  or  we  should  run  and  hide  and 
spend  our  lives  in  some  bloody,  endless 
enclave,  or  that  we  should  stay  in  South 
Vietnam  and  be  shot  at  while  the  enemy 
is  freed  from  attack  by  bombing  or  air 
raids  on  his  staging  areas  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  the  President  himself  will 
Study  the  ensuing  rollcall  as  he  looks 
ahead  to  the  wisdom  of  pressing  for  ad- 
ditional expansion  of  our  wartime  trade 
with  Russia.  This  is  at  least  an  eventu- 
ality for  which  I  devoutly  hope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virgijiia  In  the  chair  i.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  finally.  Mr. 
President,  that  enough  Senators  on  one 
issue  or  another  on  the  votes  this  week 
have  expressed  their  disenchantment  and 
uncertainty  about  the  timing  and  the 
purport  of  this  treaty  by  the  manner  in 


which  they  have  voted  on  one  or  another 
of  the  several  reservations  which  have 
already  been  before  us.  so  that  standing 
together,  those  Senators  who  on  one  vote 
or  another  conveyed  their  desire  to  ad- 
vise before  consenting  to  this  treaty  can. 
through  sticking  to  their  guns  and  vot- 
ing -No'  on  ratification,  today  defeat  or 
delay  this  ratification. 

I  hope  that  those  who.  by  their  votes, 
have  earlier  displayed  their  desire  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  right  to  advise 
in  treat ymaking.  and  who  are  not  con- 
tent merely  to  consent  will  not  now  re- 
treat or  recant  or  renounce  their  earlier 
convictions  and  thereby  on  the  impend- 
ing vote  now  express  approval  of  a  treaty 
which  they  earlier  found  undesirable  in 
one  aspect  or  another. 

I  believe  there  are  five  questions  ve 
should  ask  ourselves  before  we  vote  on 
this  treaty: 

First.  Can  and  will  its  ratification 
shorten  the  war? 

Second.  Can  and  will  it  help  attain 
success  in  our  costly  military  effort? 

Third.  Can  and  will  ratification  of  this 
treaty  reduce  our  fast  growing  list  of 
casualties  in  Vietnam? 

Fourth.  Can  and  will  it  improve  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam? 
Fifth.  Can  and  will  this  treaty  ratifica- 
tion develop  a  greater  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  much  needed  unity  of  purpose  at 
home  among  our  fellow  citizens  in  sup- 
port of  our  war  efforts  overseas? 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  can  save  President  Johnson  from  the 
awful  but  I  am  sure  unintentional  error 
in  which  he  is  involved  in  pressing  so 
hard  for  ratification  of  this  treaty  in  this 
agonizing  hour  of  war. 

OLlierwise.  I  sincerely  believe  that  what 
we  do  here  today,  if  by  our  votes  we 
ratify  this  treaty,  will  help  to  prolona 
the  war.  to  discourage  our  allies,  to  brin? 
evil  consequences  and  suspicion  to  our 
friends,  and  to  increase  even  faster  the 
t;iowinr;  list  of  military  casualties  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  ordinarily,  a  Senator 
en-^auing  in  debate  devoutly  hopes  that 
he  is  right..  Let  me  say.  as  I  conclude, 
that  I  devoutly  hope  that  I  am  wron?  in 
my  analysis  of  the  question  and  in  my 
prediction  of  the  results  flowing  from  a 
ratification  of  this  treaty  in  this  time  of 
war. 

For  me.  however,  every  rule  of  reason 
and  of  logic  which  I  can  bring  to  bear 
and  exercise  brings  me  to  the  clear  con- 
viction that  I  believe,  unfortunately,  that 
I  am  richt. 

Tliercfore.  Mr.  President,  this  treaty 
will  not  be  approved  at  this  time  by  the 
vote  and  consent  of  this  Senator.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  approved  by  the  con- 
sent and  the  vote  of  this  Senate  when  it 
answers  the  rollcall  on  this  fateful  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  support  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Consular  Convention.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  important  step  in  lessening 
tensions  between  the  Unit.pd  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  will 
bring  to  a  successful  close  an  effort  to 
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improve  Soviet-American  relations  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
negotiation  since  the  late  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  ratification  because  of  the  strong 
imtiative  taken  by  President  Johnson  in 
seeking  final  approval  tWs  year.  I  know 
we  all  applaud  President  Johnson's  ac- 
tion in  making  ratification  a  matter  of 
the  hi.shest  priority. 

The  tangible  benefits  of  the  treaty  to 
the  United  States  are  significant.  Near- 
ly 20,000  American  citizens  now  travel 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  each  year.  The  conven- 
tion provides  important  new  procedures 
for  their  protection.  It  insures  that 
American  ofiBcials  will  be  notified  should 
one  of  these  travelers  be  arrested,  and  it 
insures  that  our  representatives  will 
have  access  to  the  person  detained. 

As  a  result,  any  new  American  consu- 
lates which  are  opened  after  further 
negotiations  will  be  able  to  serve  and 
protect  American  travelers  far  better 
than  is  possible  at  present. 

The  intangible  benefits  of  the  conven- 
tion are  even  more  important.  The 
monolithic  communism  which  we  con- 
fronted with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
cold  war  is  no  longer  relevant.  In  these 
circumstances,  improving  In  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  further  not 
only  our  national  Interest,  but  the  cause 
of  peace  all  over  the  world. 

The  Consular  Convention  represents  a 
significant  symbolic  step  toward  im- 
proving Soviet-American  understanding. 
Its  ratification,  therefore,  serves  the 
highest  cause  of  mankind — the  cause  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  ratification 
of  the  Consular  Convention. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Consular  Treaty  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering has  caused  me  as  much  concern 
as  any  issue  which  has  come  before  us 
during  the  time  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

It  concerns  me,  first  of  all,  because  it 
comes  up  at  a  time  when  we  are  at  war 
with  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam. 

It  concerns  me  because  I  honestly  feel 
that  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  de- 
signed to  play  on  the  emotions  of  people 
has  been  deliberately  spread  about  what 
the  treaty  would  and  would  not  do.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
sincere  and  honest  people  who  fear  the 
treaty  because  of  misinformation  put 
out  through  a  massive  letter-writing 
campaign. 

This  treaty  also  causes  me  great  con- 
cern because  we  are  at  a  point  in  our 
history  when  we  must  not  only  use  what- 
ever military  force  is  necessary  to  over- 
come Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam 
or  anywhere  else,  but  we  must  also  use 
the  very  best  wisdom  we  have  in  trying 
to  bring  about  peaceful  relations  among 
men  of  all  nations  regardless  of  their 
political  persuasion. 

I  know  we  have  the  military  might  to 
meet  any  challenge.  "We  must  also  show 
our  adversaries  that  we  have  the  pru- 
dence and  the  judgment  to  promote 
peace. 

In  deciding  on  the  Consular  Treaty  we 
need  to  think  very  carefully  about  where 
It  would  fit  into  this  picture. 

Hrst  of  all,  the  treaty  itself  does  not 
provide  for  any  more  or  any  less  con- 


sulates than  could  be  established  under 
existing  law. 

What  the  treaty  would  do,  and  all  It 
would  do,  would  be  to  spell  out  the  rules 
under  which  American  consulates  could 
be  opened  and  operated  In  Russia  and 
imder  which  Russian  consulates  could  be 
opened  and  operated  in  the  United 
States. 

These  rules  would  be  reciprocal  in 
every  respect. 

I  think  we  must  also  consider  vei-y 
carefully  the  fact  that  the  treaty  we  are 
seeking  is  not  something  that  has  just 
been  suddenly  thrust  upon  us.  The  exact 
opposite  is  true.  Our  Government  under 
three  Presidents  has  seen  the  need  for 
and  sought  such  a  treaty  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  peaceful  relations  for  nearly 
10  years. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  such  a 
treaty  would  help  us  in  finding  peace  as 
early  as  1959  then  it  may  help  us  even 
more  today,  at  a  time  when  we  are  de- 
voting our  resources,  our  knowledge,  and 
our  wisdom  to  ending  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  stated  that 
any  conflict  between  men  or  nations  must 
be  settled  ultimately  by  people  sitting 
down  talking  with  each  other.  For  ex- 
ample, whatever  understanding  is  finally 
reached  about  Vietnam  it  will  be  reached 
at  the  conference  table,  and  I  wish  very 
much  that  an  imderstandlng  could  have 
been  reached  before  the  fighting  instead 
of  the  one  which  must  be  reached  after 
the  fighting. 

People,  and  nations,  that  talk  to  each 
other  are  much  less  likely  to  fight  than 
those  who  sit  in  the  comer,  suck  their 
thumbs,  and  refuse  to  speak.  On  the 
other  hand,  people,  and  nations,  who 
talk  and  communicate  with  each  other, 
more  often  than  not  trade  and  do  busi- 
ness with  each  other  and  become  more 
understanding  and  more  peaceful. 

If  our  Nation  should  decide  that  the 
wisest  course  In  dealing  with  Russia  Is 
to  maintain  rigid  silence  and  refuse  to 
commimicate,  then  we  should  prohibit 
the  18,000  Americans  who  visit  Russia 
each  year  from  doing  so.  This  same 
course  would  also  require  us  to  prohibit 
any  Russians  from  visiting  and  seeing 
the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  it  Is 
wise,  constructive,  and  helpful  to  ulti- 
mate peace  to  exchange  travelers,  then 
we  have  an  obligation  to  give  our  citi- 
zens who  visit  Russia  the  best  possible 
protection.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  treaty. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  it  is  wiser 
for  us  to  establish  communications  with 
the  people  of  Russia  than  it  is  to  try  to 
convince  ourselves  that  they  do  not 
exist  and  ignore  them.  I  may  be  old 
fashioned,  but  I  believe  that  once  we 
establish  more  peaceful  communications 
with  them  we  can  not  only  show  them 
the  futility  of  war  but  we  can  also  sell 
them  on  democracy. 

I  am  willing  to  try.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  democracy  competing  with  com- 
munism. I  believe  there  is  a  way  to 
settle  our  differences  without  going  to 
war  and  I  believe  this  treaty  would  help 
us  toward  that  end. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  Con- 
sular Treaty. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  let  it  not 
be  said  that  timidity,  for  the  second  time, 
has  caused  this  body  to  shrink  from  ap- 
proving a  very  simple  and  desirous  con- 
vention on  the  exchange  of  consuls  with 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  fears  en- 
gendered by  people  who  either  misunder- 
stand its  nature  or  intentionally  distort 
the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 

Every  Senator  in  this  Chamber  has.  as 
I  have,  received  countless  letters — many 
of  them  identical  form  letters — opposing 
this  treaty  and  citing  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  the 
source  of  their  belief  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  Soviet  espionage 
nests  beyond  the  touch  of  U.S.  laws  in 
virtually  every  important  city  of  the  land. 
Many  Senators  in  this  Chamber  know 
this  contention  is  pure,  unadulterated 
hogwash.  It  has  been  fostered  by  the 
same  coterie  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions which  attempts  at  every  turn  to 
block  every  attempt  at  expanding  the 
contacts  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
world's  two  major  powers.  The  people 
who  fire  the  flames  of  opposition  to  this 
treaty  are,  I  submit,  without  substantial 
faith  in  the  attractiveness  and  power  of 
the  American  system.  Why  else  do  they 
make  the  Communists  seem  10  feet  tall? 
Communism  has  always  found  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  stand  compari- 
son with  the  American  way  of  life.  Yet 
we  in  the  United  States  have  been  alto- 
gether too  shy.  too  reticent,  or  too  afraid, 
to  use  our  best  weapon — our  heritage, 
our  traditions,  our  ideas,  and  our  way  of 
Ufe.  The  more  we  can  expose  foreigners, 
especially  Russians,  to  these,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  greater  our  potential  gains. 

Indeed,  as  a  politician  I  can  state,  very 
frankly,  that  I  am  glad  I  am  not  a  Rus- 
sian in  the  Kremlin  having  to  justify  this 
treaty.  For,  in  fact,  the  United  States 
has  more  to  gain  from  this  treaty  than 
does  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  bargain, 
it  is  much  in  our  favor. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
this  treaty,  which  the  very  able  and  as- 
tute Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
twice  considered  and  twice  approved,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  an  emotional  is- 
sue. If  we  look  at  it  unemotionally,  Mr. 
President,  what  do  we  find? 

First,  we  find  that  it  would  not  in  itself 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  any  Soviet 
consulates  in  the  United  States.  Such 
exchanges  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  two  governments,  although 
the  ground  rules  for  their  operations 
would  be  laid  down.  Secondly,  the  con- 
tention that  any  consulates  sut)sequently 
opened  would  be  "covers"  for  Russian 
espionage  and  thus  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  cannot  be  taken 
too  seriously  if  one  has  confidence  in  our 
own  counterespionage  agencies,  notably 
the  FBI.  Indeed,  one  Russian  consulate, 
which  is  what  we  can  look  for  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  would  involve  only 
12  to  15  Russian  nationals,  all  of  whom 
the  FBI  would  presumably  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  identifying  and  in  keeping  un- 
der surveillance. 

Although  these  Soviet  nationals  would 
be  granted  immunity,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  hkewise  true  that  American  consular 
officers  would  have  immunity  from 
prosecution  under  Soviet  law.     Consid- 
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ering  the  quality  of  justice  in  the  re- 
spective countries,  I  submit  that  this  is, 
indeed,  an  important  protection  for  U.S. 
personnel  which  might  in  the  future  be 
sent  to  consular  outposts  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Each  year,  as  we  know,  some  18.000 
citi/ens  of  the  United  States  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  for  one  reason  or  another. 
A  few  get  into  trouble.  This  treaty,  for 
the  first  time,  would  guarantee  our  Gov- 
ernment access  to  any  American  citizens 
who  may  be  apprehended  and  detained. 
This,  in  view  of  the  recurring  arrest 
of  Americans  in  Russia,  is,  I  think,  an 
important  argument  in  favor  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  a  protection  we  do  not  have 
now — but  which  every  potential  Ameri- 
can tourist  may  need — perhaps  sooner 
than  he  realizes.  The  Russian  traveler 
in  America,  on  the  other  hand,  already 
has  this  protection.  Why  cheat  our- 
selves? 

I  am  under  a  firm  impression,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  elected  leaders  of  our 
Nation  and  the  representatives  of  this 
Government  who  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  this  treaty  are  honorable 
men  with  the  best  intentions  for  the 
United  States  of  America  always  fore- 
most in  their  minds.  In  them,  I  say, 
should  repose  much  greater  confidence 
than  in  any  fly-by-night  operation  on 
the  fringes  of  Capitol  Hill  operating  with 
a  mailing  list  and  a  printing  press.  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that  this  treaty 
was  first  sought  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er, still  sought  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  finally  signed  2  years  ago 
under  President  Johnson. 

It  lies  in  its  own  national  interest  for 
the  United  States  to  be  willing  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  easing  tensions  between 
East  and  West.  This  treaty  is  but  a 
step,  and  a  small  step,  in  that  direction. 
It  may  develop  that  the  Soviets  might 
not  honor  all  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, in  which  case  the  United  States 
could  declare  it  null  and  void. 

It  might  well  be  argued.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  now  is  the  best  time  for  an- 
other step  toward  bettering  East-West 
relations,  which  are  strained  by  the  con- 
flict in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  our  objective 
in  Vietnam  is  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
end  it,  our  objective  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
Is,  as  President  Johnson  said  In  his  most 
recent  state  of  the  Union  address,  "not 
to  continue  the  cold  war,  but  to  end  it." 

The  Consular  Treaty  will  not  end  the 
cold  war.  but  it  will  help  to  ease  it,  per- 
haps, and  without  lengthening  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  requires  of  us  only  that  we 
place  trust  in  our  own  Government  to  act 
wisely  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  in  making 
the  treaty's  provisions  operative.  That  is 
not.  or  should  not  be.  asking  much  from 
this  body.  We  should  vote  to  ratify 
this  treaty  forthwith. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  consular  pact  would,  in  my 
opinion,  best  be  deferred  pending  care- 
ful consideration  of  its  relationship  with 
other  impKDrtant  measures  soon  to  come 
before  us.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Treaty  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 


as  well  as  proposals  to  greatly  increase 
our  trade  with  Communist  nations. 

Tlie  Space  Treaty  itself  has  what  could 
be  termed  broad  ramifications.  Certain- 
ly, it  deals  with  a  subject  matter  that 
could  very  well  have  a  significant  bear- 
ing on  our  strategic  posture,  and  on  our 
long-range  national  security  interests. 
Its  provisions  must  be  considered  meticu- 
lously, with  careful  analysis  by  this  body 
as  well  as  by  those  possessing  a  high  de- 
gree of  military  and  technical  expertise. 

It  could  very  well  be.  Mr.  President, 
space  treaty  ratification  would  have  lit- 
tle adverse  effect  on  our  overall  defense 
posture.  If  such  were  the  case  in  my 
opinion,  then  I  would  probably  sup- 
port it. 

However.  I  feel  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Nebraska  has  suggested  the  most 
logical  approach,  and  that  is,  consider- 
ation of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
Consular  and  Space  Treaties,  along  with 
the  more  far-reaching,  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  most  important  East-West  trade 
plans. 

Some  of  tho.se  in  support  of  the  Con- 
sular Pact  advise,  Mr.  President,  that  to- 
day the  Communist  world  is  a  divided 
one,  and  that  this  fact  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  consideration  of  the  rat- 
ification of  this  treaty. 

Specific  Soviet-Chinese  differences  are 
cited,  but  such  differences  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  this  proposed 
treaty.  And  there  has  certainly  been  lit- 
tle if  any  effect  on  the  continued  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  by  either  nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  criteria 
which  would  indicate  to  us  that  treaty 
ratification  would  be  followed  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  Soviet  ideological  vilification,  or 
more  importantly,  an  end  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's massive  infusion  of  military  aid  into 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Consular  Treaty  and  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  we  are  told,  are  merely  two 
preliminary  agreements  preceding  what 
could  well  prove  the  most  controversial 
issue  to  face  the  Congress  in  this  session, 
that  is,  the  proposed  expansion  of  trade 
with  Communist  nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
I  strongly  favor,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues do.  sincere,  mutual,  peace  efforts. 
So  have  past  administrations,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrat.  This  Nation 
and  its  official  representatives,  and  some 
not  so  official.  I  might  add.  have  made 
countless  offers,  countless  times,  to  less- 
en tensions  and  to  increase  under- 
standing with  the  Soviets  and  their 
Communi.st  .satellites.  Just  as  often,  our 
moves  and  offers  have  been  refused.  No 
one  can  say  this  Nation  has  not  dili- 
gently pursued  the  quest  for  peace;  sub- 
staniial  concessions  have  been  made  in 
hopeful  expectation  that  just  a  fraction 
of  our  efforts  would  be  successful.  All. 
Mr.  President,  to  no  avail,  and  I  would 
add.  that  at  the  very  time  we  were  mak- 
ing such  proposals,  the  U.S.S.R.  not  only 
mounted,  but  increased,  its  professed 
ambition  to  impose,  through  any  means, 
its  communization  of  the  world. 

The  Tri-Continent  Conference  held  in 
Havana  last  year  was  attended  by  Com- 
munist delegations  from  some  80  coun- 
tries. Vigorous  participation  by  the  So- 
viets was  noted.    The  purpose  of  the  con- 


ference was  described  as  one  to  consoli- 
date the  efforts  of  the  Communists  to 
achieve  their  objectives  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  Soviet  representative  in  attend- 
ance stated: 

The  Soviet  delegation  came  to  this  Con- 
ference to  promote  In  every  conceivable  way 
the  unity  of  antl-lmpertallst  forces  of  the 
three  continents  so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still 
greater  scale  our  common  struggle  against 
Imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo-colonial- 
Ism  headed  by  the  United  States  capitalists. 

Tlie  Tri-Continental  Conference  itself 
called  "for  the  use  of  every  form  of  strug- 
gle necessary  including  armed  battle" 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world. 

And  the  final  Conference  declaration 
stated: 

The  Conference  hereby  proclaims  that  the 
primary  task  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa. 
and  Latin  America  Is  to  intensify  the  strug- 
gle against  imperialism,  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism and  to  win  and  consolidate  na- 
tional independence,  especially  against  the 
exploitation  practiced  by  the  Yankees.  The 
merging  of  efforts  will  turn  active  solidarity 
on  our  continent  into  a  new  historical  force 
of  colossal  dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  had  this  country's  uni- 
lateral efforts  lessened  tensions  in  any 
way.  or  advanced  the  goal  of  peace,  then 
matters  would  be  different.  As  I  have 
noted,  not  only  have  our  peaceful  ges- 
tures been  spurned,  hostility  toward  us 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  has  actually  increased. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
of  the  Soviet  Union  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  giving,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  North  Vietnam  ever  growing 
aid  until  the  full  triumph  of  the  just  cause 
which  the  Vietnamese  people  are  struggling 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the 
prestige  of  this  country  can  only  be 
harmed  in  the  face  of  such  overt  repudi- 
ation, such  thwarting  of  our  sincere 
efforts  toward  peace,  if  we  do  not  now 
stand  firm. 

Two  arguments  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  treaty  are  that  better  protection 
would  be  afforded  American  citizens  who 
travel  in  Russia,  and  that  this  country- 
would  be  able  to  secure  greater  insight 
into  the  Soviet  thinking  and  way  of  life 

Certainly,  the  affording  of  better  pro- 
tection for  American  tourists  would  be 
welcome,  but  nothing  in  the  past  has 
deterred  the  Communists  from  detaining 
and  mistreating  our  citizens.  I  doubt 
seriously  if  a  new  agreement  would  be 
better  honored,  if  in  the  Soviets'  opinion 
their  best  ends  could  be  better  served  by 
breaking  or  failing  to  honor  such  new 
agreement. 

As  to  the  argument  that  otir  officials  would 
learn  more  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  I  can 
see  little  advant.oge.  The  Soviet  society  is 
a  closed  one.  with  little  access  to  Informa- 
tion, and  very  tight  restrictions  on  travel 
Contrast  this  with  relatively  few  restrictions 
which  will  be  placed  on  additional  Soviet 
personnel,  and  It  can  easily  be  seen  which 
Nation  would  gain  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  in  lieu  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Treaty  at 
this  time,  and  prior  to  the  administra- 
tion's presentation  of  the  Space  Treaty 
and  its  presentation  of  East-West  trade 
proposals,  the  suggestion  of  several  of 
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my  distinguished  colleagues  that  we  un- 
dertake a  thorough  examination  and 
review  of  oiu-  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Communist  bloc  nations. 
This  detailed  inquiry  into  the  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  will  provide  a 
needed  opportimity  for  clarification  of 
many  important  issues. 

What  we  truly  need,  as  my  able  friend 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Hruska.  has 
pointed  out  is  a  "painstaking  analysis" 
of  the  goals  of  the  Communist  world 
today.  We  hear  one  thing,  and  see 
another,  Mr.  President.  We  hear  there 
is  a  softening  of  the  Soviet  position, 
that  no  longer  is  world  revolution  the 
Communist  order  of  the  day.  that  Rus- 
sia at  long  last  realizes  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  is  in  its  own  best  interests. 
We  are  told  increased  trade,  which  will 
'oe  used  to  enhance  the  strategic  power 
of  the  Commtmist  world,  will  not  be 
adverse  to  our  interest. 

I  would  just  briefly  point  out  to  those 
espousing  this  trade  line  that  it  is  not 
within  our  means  to  determine  the  ulti- 
mate uses  to  which  our  exports  will  be 
put.  And  certainly,  such  imports  into 
the  Soviet  bloc  would  allow  diversion  by 
them  of  at  least  some  of  their  productive 
resources  into  more  militarily  strategic 
fields. 

In  any  event,  as  has  been  noted,  we 
have  just  heard  of  this  recent  change  of 
Soviet  heart,  no  evidence  of  it  has  been 
seen.  On  the  contrary,  consider  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  declarations  as  to  its  pres- 
ent and  future  commitments  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  readily  conceded 
that  this  matter  of  a  Consular  Treaty 
Is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  measures, 
all  of  w^hich,  if  adopted,  would  change 
the  entire  complexion  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy structure.  Therefore,  while  it  is  im- 
portant we  consider  each  such  proposal 
carefully,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
rumulative  effect  on  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

Thus,  I  feel  it  would  be  wise  indeed 
to  consider  the  administrations  so- 
called  bridgebuilding  measures  in  toto, 
rather  than  piecemeal.  By  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  submit  all  of  its 
"bridgebuilding"  measures  in  one  pack- 
age, we  may  view  the  package  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  thus  better  asse«s  its  ultimate 
Impact  and  long  range  effect  upon  the 
United  States. 

Most  certainly,  Mr.  President,  consid- 
eration of  the  Consular  Treaty  should 
be  deferred. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  after 
considerable  thought  and  careful  study, 
I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
pending  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  1848  Viscoimt  Palmerston  of  Great 
Britain,  speaking  in  defense  of  the  for- 
eign policy  he  had  directed  for  his  coun- 
try, said: 

We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  enemies.  Our  Interests  are  eternal 
and  perpetual,  and  those  interests  it  Is  our 
duty  to  follow. 

More  recently.  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
borrowing  perhaps  from  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  stated  that  nations  have  no  friends, 
only  Interests.  'While  these  expressions 
nave  not  always  been  hallmarks  of  Amer- 


ican foreign  policy,  they  form  the  con- 
text within  which  I  chose  to  view  our 
posture  with  regard  to  Soviet  Russia, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  questions 
of  ratification  of  the  Consular  Treaty 
presently  before  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  ratify  this 
treaty  at  this  time.  The  United  States 
proposed  the  convention.  The  United 
States  toook  the  initiative  in  pressing 
for  negotiations  leading  to  the  docimient 
now  before  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  merely  provides  the  legal 
framewoik  for  the  operation  of  Soviet 
consulates  in  this  coimtry  and  U.S.  con- 
sulates in  Russia,  if  and  when  they  are 
established.  The  treaty  itself  does  not 
authorize  the  opening  of  consulates  nor 
does  it  specify  the  number  of  consulates 
to  be  opened.  The  location  and  number 
of  consulates  will  be  determined  by  ne- 
gotiation, should  the  treaty  be  ratified. 
If  negotiations  are  held  as  a  result  of 
ratification,  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Congress  will  be  kept  fully  advised. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  stated  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  only  one  consulate  for 
each  nation  is  contemplated. 

Should  the  treaty  become  operative, 
protection  will  be  aflorded  the  more  than 
18.000  Americans  who  visit  Russia  an- 
nually. Should  an  American  national 
be  arrested  in  Russia,  the  treaty  guar- 
antees that  consular  offices  will  be  noti- 
fied within  1  to  3  days.  There  is  guar- 
anteed access  by  our  officials  to  detained 
Americans  within  2  to  4  days  of  their 
arrest  and  this  right  of  access  continues 
as  long  as  they  are  held. 

Gary  Powers,  the  U-2  pilot,  was  held 
incommunicado  by  the  Soviets  for  21 
months.  In  1961,  an  American  student, 
Marvin  Makinen  was  detained  from  July 
21  to  September  4,  before  there  was  any 
notification  of  his  detention  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.  There  are  more  recent 
examples,  one  involving  Newcomb  Mott, 
who  died  while  imprisoned  under  cir- 
cumstances still  unexplained. 

The  provision  in  the  treaty  that  has 
given  me  concern  is  the  immunity  clause. 
It  is  broad  and  contrary  to  any  consular 
agreement  heretofore  entered  into  by  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  I  supported 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  immimity 
to  that  spelled  out  in  previous  con- 
sulate agreements  entered  into  through 
the  years  by  this  Nation.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  immunity  given 
to  Russian  officials  in  this  country  under 
the  treaty  will  also  apply  to  American 
officials  in  Russia.  Undoubtedly  addi- 
tional security  problems  will  be  presented 
by  the  treaty.  But  the  proper  authori- 
ties have  testified  that  no  problem  is 
presented  that  cannot  be  handled. 
Should  the  treaty  prove  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  hnmunity  clause  or  any 
other  article,  it  may  be  terminated  by 
either  party  upon  6  months'  notice. 

Other  language  has  been  offered  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debates  as  addenda 
to  the  treaty.  While  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these 
offerings,  particularly  those  which  rec- 
ognize the  present  hostility  of  the  Soviet 
government  to  our  efforts  in  "Vietnam, 


they  are,  for  the  most  part,  inapplicable 
to  the  purpose  of  this  treaty.  Adoption 
of  any  of  these  would  have  the  effect  of 
saying  that  we  do  not  desire  the  treaty 
at  this  time. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  the  im- 
munity clause,  the  compelling  need  for 
the  protection  of  American  nationals  in 
Russia  persuades  me  to  support  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty.  Moreover,  with  a 
decided  change  in  Sino-Soviet  relations 
so  evident  these  past  months,  a  limited 
gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviets 
seems  advisable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
editorials  from  the  Roanoke.  Norfolk, 
and  Richmond  newspapers  which  en- 
dorse treaty  ratification  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  These  editorials  see  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  for  what  it  is:  a 
cautious,  guarded  step  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  abroad:  hope- 
fully, a  step  toward  better  understanding 
in  a  troubled,  shrinking  world;  and,  in 
the  Alice-in-Wonderland  atmosphere  of 
today's  world  stage,  possibly  a  wise  move 
at  a  time  when  the  Russians  are  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  tide  of  Chinese 
nationalism  and  anti-Soviet  sentiment  in 
Peking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Vlrginlan- 
Pilot.  Feb.  4,  1967) 
Help  From  Mr.  Eisenhower 
Former    President    Elsenhower's    endorse- 
ment of  the  proposed  Consular  T'reaty  with 
the    Soviet   Union    Is    a    valuable   service    In 
behalf    of    what    ought    to    be    a    bipartisan 
approach  to  Improve  Russo-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Elsenhower  made  clear 
that  the  proposal  was  no  scheme  from  Mos- 
cow to  Increase  Its  espionage  apparatus  in 
the  United  States.  The  Idea  originated  from 
the  American  side  In  his  administration. 
Vice  President  Nixon  made  the  first  official 
move  toward  reciprocal  consulates  in  July 
1959.  Secretary  of  State  Herter  renewed  the 
suggestion  two  months  later.  The  major 
objective  was  to  protect  American  citizens 
In  Russia. 

The  Eisenhower  statement  also  serves  to 
bolster  the  efforts  of  an  Important  group  of 
Republican  moderates  to  overcome  Senator 
Dirksen's  negative  leadership  on  this  Issue. 
Without  Republican  support  In  the  Senate. 
where  ratification  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
the  treaty  is  dead. 

Two  former  chairmen  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee — Senator  Morton  of 
Kentucky  and  Senator  Scott  of  Penn.<:yl- 
vanla — are  among  the  moder.<\te  wing  who 
hpve  spoken  out  on  the  Senat*  floo;  in 
behalf  of  the  agreement.  Both  took  the 
occasion  to  denounce  the  right-wing  Libertv 
Lobby,  which  Is  flooding  the  Senators  with 
letters  of  opposition.  Senator  Morton  called 
the  postal  avalanche  a  "carefully  planned 
and  well  financed  'big  lie'  operation  designed 
by  the  paranoids  and  fearmongers."  Strong 
language,  if  ever  we  heard  it.  Senator  Mor- 
ton also  chlded  President  Johnson  for  "ti- 
midity" in  not  pressing  more  forcefully  for 
ratification. 

The  Senator  asked  on  Tuesday  for  "force- 
ful and  persus^lve  testimony"  from  the 
White  House.  The  answer  came  two  days 
later.  Mr.  Johnson,  opening  his  TTiursday 
press  conference,  read  a  statement  putting 
himself  "very  strongly"  on  the  side  of  rati- 
fication. He  may  even  have  undone  some  of 
the  jinx  put  on  the  treaty  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoovers  two-year-old  testimony  that  Soviet 
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consulates  In  this  country  would  make  the 
FBI's  work  more  difficult.  Mr,  Johnson  said 
Mr.  Hoover  "has  assured  me"  that  no  prob- 
lems would  be  raised  wltli  which  the  FBI 
could  not  deal.  This  attribution  Is  a  shade 
more  affirmative  than  Mr.  Hoover's  cryptic 
response  In  the  exchange  of  letters  with 
Secretary  Rusk. 

Mr.  Elseahower.  agreeing  with  Mr.  John- 
son that  the  treaty  Is  "In  our  national  In- 
terest," also  helps  to  ccsmbat  the  espionage 
nrgtiment  against  the  treaty.  As  to  whether 
consulates  would  not  also  provide  enlarged 
spy  opportunities  for  the  United  States,  the 
Stiite  Department  has  repUed  simply.  "The 
rights  are  reciprocal."  Mr.  Elsenhower  adds: 
The  treaty  ■should  enlarge  cvu-  oppjrtunKles 
to  learn  more  about  the  Soviet  people." 

(From  the  Roanoke  Times,  Mar.  5,  1967 1 
Time   To   Ratity   Constju^r  Tbeatt 

Now  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  approved  the  consular  treaty 
and  some  of  tlie  misconceptions  about  It  have 
been  cleared  up,  the  Senate  should  ratify  It 
ns  soon  as  possible. 

The  treaty,  which  has  had  a  weird,  In  and 
out.  up  and  down  existence  since  1964.  Is  a 
small,  guarded  step  In  the  direction  of  better 
East-West  relations. 

It  would  work  principally  to  the  bereftt  of 
the  more  than  18.000  American  visitors  and 
tourists  who  travel  in  Russia  (tills  Ugure  will 
probably  leap  with  the  direct  nlr  service 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union). 
But  more  important.  It  is  a  way  In  which 
two  world  powers  can  show  their  willing- 
ness to  try  to  e;ise  the  worldwide  tension 
engendered  by  the  war  Ln  Vietnam. 

Sen  Everett  Dirksen  has  broken  with  the 
Senate's  small  but  Influential  group  of  old 
guard  Republicans  and  has  come  out  for 
the  consular  treaty,  a  move  that  should  help 
speed  ratification.  The  qxiestlon  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  p>ositlon  on  the  treaty  as  an  Internal 
security  threat  has  been  so  muJdljd  by  Mr. 
Hoover's  propensity  for  letter-writing  that 
his  shifting  position  Is  no  longer  a  consid- 
eration. 

The  conservative  GOP  forces  In  the  Senate, 
realizing  that  the  treaty  has  been  blown  up 
Into  a  do-or-die  battleground  over  President 
Johnson's  "brldge-buildlng"  campaign,  may 
be  retreating  and  regrouping  for  an  assault 
on  the  Kast-West  tmde  bill. 

At  that  point  Cold  War  rhetoric  will  prob- 
ably ring  out  again.  Until  then,  however, 
ratification  of  the  consular  treaty  would  be 
tangible  evidence  that  the  United  States  Is 
flexible  enough  to  take  advantage  of  growing 
gaps  In  Russia's  "closed  society." 

IProm  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Mar. 
15,  1967] 

RATrFT     THE    TREATY 

Since  the  proposed  consular  treaty  with 
Russia,  unlike  nearly  every  other  treaty 
which  that  country  has  wanted  to  sign  with 
us,  Is  as  fair  to  the  United  States  as  it  Is 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  It  should  be  ratified. 

Its  ratification  will  bring  no  millennium — 
we  may  be  sure  of  Uiat.  The  signing  of  such 
a  pact  will  represent  only  a  minuscule  step 
in  the  direction  of  ultimate  peace  between 
Moscow  and  Washington. 

Yet.  to  repeat,  the  treaty  embodies  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  as  great  as 
those  proposed  for  the  USSR.  For  that  rea- 
son, one  finds  It  hard  to  see  that  we  are 
taking  a  risk  in  ratifying  it. 

Each  country  is  permitted,  under  the  pact, 
to  ofjen  additional  consulates  within  the 
other.  Since  Russia  can  do  that  now  in  this 
country,  but  we  can't  do  likewise  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  is  a  di.stlnct  "plus"  for  us. 

In  addition,  the  18  000  Americans  who  visit 
r.ussia  as  tourists  annually  will  enjoy  added 
protection,  under  the  treaty.  In  tlie  event 
of  their  arrest,  they  can  communicate 
promptly  with  U.S.  officials  in  Moscow  or  one 


of  the  other  Soviet  cities  where  there  will  be 
an  American  consul.  Arrested  Americans  no 
longer  can  be  kept  incommunicado,  and  for- 
bidden access  to  U.S.  consular  representa- 
tives. 

True,  It  can  be  argued  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy that  the  USSR  Is  furnishing  the  back- 
bone of  the  Viet  Cong's  war  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. The  contention  follows  logically  that 
if  Moscow  wants  to  be  friendly  with  Wash- 
ington, It  should  first  call  off  Its  "dogs"  In 
Vietnam. 

But  Russia  Isn't  going  to  do  any  such 
thing  now — everybody  knows  that.  So  either 
w?  s'gn  the  treaty  without  relationship  to 
what  is  happening  in  Vietnam,  or  there  will 
be  no  treaty. 

Va-lovs  t'/per  of  reeervatlors  are  bolnc  pro- 
posed. However  logical  they  may  be.  the  fact 
remains  that  we  must  approve  the  treaty 
without  such  reservations,  or  Russia  will  for- 
get the  whole  thing. 

Ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  may  turn 
out  to  have  no  consequences  whatever  be- 
yond providing  the  slight  advantages  with 
rcspe?t  to  US.  ccnsu'ates  pnd  tourists  al- 
ready referred  to.  But  it  might  have  addi- 
tional Important  results,  such  as  helping  to 
drive  Moscow  and  Peking  farther  apart.  If 
so,  It  could  be  eminently  worthwhile. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Michigan  citizens  trace  their  origins  to 
lands  which  are  now  under  Soviet  dom- 
ination. At  the  time  of  the  1960  census, 
over  27.000  first  and  second  generation 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Estonians 
were  counted  in  Michigan.  It  is  likely 
that  this  iiuniber  now  exceeds  30,000. 

I  am  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  from 
these  Michiganites  because  they  are 
keenly  and  sincerely  concerned  about 
possible  effects  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention  upon  the  Baltic  na- 
tions and  their  peoples. 

They  are  concerned  that  ratification 
of  the  Consular  Convention  may  prej- 
udice and  perhaps  destroy  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  Baltic  States.  Un- 
til now.  the  United  States  has  not  recog- 
nized the  forcible  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Republics  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Many  well- 
informed  individuals  are  concerned  that 
ratificai,loii  will  ulter  our  present  policy 
and  may  lead  immediately,  or  ultimately, 
to  recognition  of  the  Soviet  position  with 
respect  to  the  Baltic  States. 

These  good  Americans  of  Baltic  de- 
scent are  also  concerned  that  Soviet  con- 
sular personnel  may  be  able  to  assert 
representation  rights  with  respect  to 
U.S.-sltuated  decedents'  estates  belong- 
ing to,  or  passing  to,  Baltic  nationals. 
Consulates  representing  the  last  free 
governments  of  these  Baltic  Republics 
have  been  recognized  in  the  past  by  our 
probate  courts. 

But  there  is  concern  that.  If  the  con- 
vention were  ratified,  the  probate  courts 
of  the  various  States  would  be  required 
to  review  our  foreign  policy  and  might 
find  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  proper 
representative  in  probate  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  are  honest  and  substantial  con- 
cerns. Because  I  share  these  concerns, 
I  have  studied  the  record  and  directed 
several  inquiries  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  certain  remarks  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  delivered  during 
the  1965  hearings  of  the  Senate  Poreign 
Relations  Committee,  together  with  ex- 


cerpts from  a  State  Department  ques- 
tion  and  answer  statement,  dated  Feb- 
ruai-y  2.  1967,  as  well  as  replies  I  have 
received  from  the  State  Departme.it 
should  be  spread  upon  the  record  and 
made  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Senate's  deliberations  on  tliis  treaty. 

The  State  Department  has  declared 
unequivocally  that  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  will  not  alter  the 
existing  U.S.  nonrecognition  policy  with 
respect  to  the  forcible  Soviet  takeover 
of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

As  appears  in  the  record  of  the  1965 
ccmniittee  hearings,  at  pages  25-26,  Sec- 
retary Rusk  was  asked  about  the  effect 
of  the  treaty  on  recognition.  Here  are 
the  words  of  Secretary  Rusk: 

First  of  all.  Sir,  this  convention  does  not 
affect  In  any  way  the  question  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  absorption  of  those  countries 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Recognition  there 
is  similar  to  the  general  practice  of  recognl- 
ticn  of  states  or  of  governments;  that  is. 
everything  turns  upon  the  Intent  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned— in  this  case  ourselves. 
It  would  require  us  to  make  some  formal 
statement  of  an  intent  to  recogruze  or  an 
act  of  recognition  before  that  could  come 
about. 

So,  this  convention  Itself  docs  not  a(T?ct 

that. 

Nor  would  It  be  affected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  consular  districts  there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  citizens.  We  do  have  a 
bit  of  a  dilemma  there.  Senator.  If  Ameil- 
can  citizens  go  Into  areas  whose  political 
status  we  do  not  recognize,  we  still  have  the 
responsibility  of  doing  what  we  can  to  give 
those  citizens  adequate  protection,  and  as 
you  know,  we  have  had  some  difficulties  in 
the  c^urt-?  a'ld  otherwise  about  the  limita- 
tions on  the  pKDwer  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  Inhibit  the  travel  of  Its  citizens  Into  areas 
where  we  cannot  afford  adequate  protection. 

So,  our  Judgment  and  our  position  are 
quite  clear.  This  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  the  absorption  of 
those  three  states. 

EarUer  this  year  the  State  Department 
issued  a  short  statement  entitled  "United 
States-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention. 
Questions  and  Answers,"  dated  Febru- 
ary 2,  1967.  Question  13,  and  the  an- 
swer thereto,  relate  to  the  issue  of  recog- 
nition.   The  question: 

Does  the  Convention  prejudice  the  posi- 
tion of  subject  peoples  incorporated  against 
their   will   Into   the   Soviet   Union? 

And  the  Department's  answer: 

No.  It  does  not.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  never  recognized  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
Ratification  of  this  convention  would  In  no 
way  change  our  policy  in  this  respect,  nor 
would  any  subsequent  opening  of  a  consu- 
late or  demarcation  of  a  consular  district. 
Recognition  of  Incorporation  of  states  into 
the  Soviet  Union  would  require  a  positive 
statement  or  act  by  the  United  States.  Tlie 
convention  contains  no  such  statement  and 
provides  for  no  such  act.  It  Is  United  States 
policy  to  support  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  all  will  be  able  to  express  these 
aspirations  freely.  The  ratification  of  this 
treaty  will  not  change  this  policy— any  more 
than  did  the  signing  of  more  than  105  other 
bilateral  and  mtiltllteral  agreements  which 
we  have  entered  Into  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  addition,  a  letter  dated  February  6, 
1967,  which  I  received  from  the  State 
Department,  signed  by  the  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Douglas  MacArthur 
II,  includes  the  following  statement : 
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The  United  States  Government  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  free  governments  of 
the^e  countries.  The  ratification  of  this 
Convention  would  In  no  way  change  our 
policy  In  this  respect.  Neither  would  the 
eventual  opening  of  an  American  consulate 
in  the  USSR  and  the  demarcation  of  con- 
.siilar  districts,  which,  as  you  know,  are  not 
required  by  this  treaty.  Recognition  of  the 
incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania into  the  USSR,  like  all  cases  of  recog- 
nition, would  require  either  a  positive  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  or  a  positive  act  c'early 
manifesting  an  intention  to  recognize.  This 
Convention  contains  no  such  statement  and 
provides  for  no  such  act. 

*  •  •  •  • 

.  It  Is  United  States  policy  to  support 
the  Just  aspirations  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  will  be  able  to  express  these  aspirations 
freely. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
has  also  declared  that  ratification  of  the 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Con- 
vention will  not  alter  existing  probate 
practice  as  it  relates  to  decedents' 
estates  passing  to  nationals  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

Recently,  Mr.  Algis  Zapaiackas.  chair- 
man of  the  Lithuanian  World  Youth 
Congress,  wTote  to  me  expressing  serious 
concern  on  this  point,  and  requesting 
clarification. 

This  is  a  sober,  intelligent  Inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  a  real  issue  of  significance. 
The  legislative  history  of  this  debate 
should  contain  a  direct  and  satisfactoi-y 
response.  Therefore,  I  addressed  an  in- 
quiry to  the  State  Department,  and  I 
have  received  a  reply  dated  March  15, 
1967,  signed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Macomber. 

The  reply  reads  in  part  as  follows; 

.  .  .  Article  10(3)   of  the  Convention  .  . 
preserves  in  full  the  competence  of  state  law 
and  state  courts  to  refuse  or  limit  the  au- 
thority of  consular  officers  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute assets  of  an  estate. 

We  believe  that  allowing  this  kind  of  fiex- 
ibiUty  to  the  state  courts,  which  after  all 
have  primary  Jurisdiction  and  responslblUty 
lor  the  administration  of  estates,  will  serve 
the  objectives  sought  by  Mr.  Zaparackas  and 
ins  organization. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  State  De- 
partment assurances,  even  If  adequate 
now,  are  inherently  inadequate  with  re- 
spect to  the  long-range  problems  this 
convention  may  create  for  U.S.  policies 
in  regard  to  the  Baltic  States.  There  is 
the  opinion  that  ratification  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  de  facto  recognition  of 
the  forcible  annexation. 

The  course  of  international  affairs  is 
too  unpredictable  to  reject  that  concern 
out  of  hand.  However,  we  can  minimize 
that  possibility  by  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  emphatically  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  existing  policy.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  reassertion 
of  our  present  policy  in  this  debate 
should  serve  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen 
our  support  for  the  freedom  aspirations 
of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  two  letters 
from  the  State  Department,  to  which  I 


have  referred,  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei-s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secret.\ry  of  State, 

Washington.    February   6,   1967. 
Hon.   Robert   P.   Griffin. 
U.S.   Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  During  our  recent 
discussion  of  the  US-Soviet  Consular  Con- 
vention, you  asked  what  communist  coun- 
tries maintain  consular  offices  outside  of 
Washington.  The  only  two  that  do  so  are 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Poland  has  a  con- 
sulate in  Chicago,  and  Yugoslavia  has  con- 
sulates in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh. 

Since  we  have  no  consular  convention  with 
Poland.  Polish  consular  personnel  In  Chicago 
would  not  receive  the  immunities  set  forth 
In  the  US-Soviet  Consular  Convention  by 
virtue  of  the  most-favored-nation  principle. 
We  do  have  a  consular  convention  with  Yugo- 
slavia signed  in  1881  which  provides  for  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  conditional,  how- 
ever, upon  reciprocity.  The  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment has  evinced  no  interest  In  the  Im- 
munities provisions  of  the  US-Sovlet  Con- 
sular Convention. 

You  also  Inquired  as  to  what  the  effect  of 
the  US-Sovlet  Consular  Convention  would 
be  on  our  position  and  policy  concerning  the 
Baltic  States  and  other  peoples  aspiring  of 
freedom.  There  has  apparently  been  some 
misunderstanding  of  these  points  and  I 
should  like  to  make  our  position  on  them  per- 
fectly clear. 

The  United  States  Government  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  free  governments  of 
these  countries.  The  ratification  of  this 
Convention  would  In  no  way  change  our 
policy  In  this  respect.  Neither  would  the 
eventual  opening  of  an  American  consulate 
in  the  USSR  and  the  demarcation  of  con- 
sular districts,  which,  as  you  know,  are  not 
required  by  this  treaty.  Recognition  of  the 
Incorporation  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania into  the  USSR,  like  all  cases  of  recogni- 
tion, would  require  either  a  positive  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  or  a  positive  act  clear- 
ly manifesting  an  Intention  to  recognize. 
This  Convention  contains  no  such  statement 
and  provides  for  no  such  act. 

Whether  or  not  this  Convention  is  ap- 
proved. If  an  American  citizen  should  be  ar- 
rested or  detained  In  the  Baltic  States  we 
would  have  the  inescapable  obligation  of  try- 
ing to  make  arrangements  for  his  protec- 
tion through  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  USSR,  Including  access  by  an 
American  consular  officer.  While  fortunate- 
ly no  Americans  have  been  detained  In  the 
Baltic  States  In  the  recent  past,  this  has 
been  our  policy  over  the  years.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  policy  whether  or  not  this 
treaty  Is  approved. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  treaty  should 
be  rejected  because  It  would  confirm  or  ap- 
prove the  Soviet  Government's  domination 
over  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  USSR. 
It  is  United  States  policy  to  support  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  the  pepoles  of  the  world 
.•"nd  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  will 
be  able  to  express  these  aspirations  freely. 
The  ratification  of  this  treaty  will  not 
change  this  policy— any  more  than  did  the 
signing  of  the  more  than  105  other  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  which  we  have 
entered  into  with  the  USSR. 

I  am  enclosing  several  papers  which  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  the  US-Sovlet  Con- 
sular Convention  upon  which  we  touched  in 
our  talk  on  February  1.  After  you  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  them  over.  I  would  be  happy. 


Indeed,  to  confer  further  with  you  on  this 
important  subject   if  you  so  desire. 
With  all   good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  MAcARTHrR  II. 
Afisistant     Secretary     for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  March  15.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  P    Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Se.nator  Griffin  ;  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  March  7.  on  the  behalf  of  Mr 
Algis  Zaparackas.  Chairman  of  the  Lith- 
uanian World  Youth  Congress,  who  suggests 
ratification  of  the  US.-USS.R.  Consular 
Convention  with  a  reservation  preserving  In 
force  certain  treaties  concluded  In  the 
1930's  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

The  Department  has  taken  a  clear  position 
against  the  adoption  of  any  reservations 
which  might  and  probably  would  open  up 
the  Convention  to  counter-reservations  or 
rejection  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  Jeopardize,  among  other 
things,  the  rights  of  consular  protection  for 
American  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided by  the  Convention,  which  we  consider 
very  much  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser to  the  Department  have  both  made  It 
clear  In  their  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  the  Convention  does 
not  in  any  way  alter  our  policy  of  non-rec- 
ognition of  the  forcible  incorporation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Furthermore. 
Article  10  (3)  of  the  Convention,  which  I 
have  reproduced  as  an  enclosure  to  this  let- 
ter, preserves  In  full  the  competence  of  state 
law  and  state  courts  to  refuse  or  limit  the 
authority  of  consular  officers  to  receive  and 
distribute  assets  of  an  estate. 

We  beheve  that  allowing  this  kind  of  flex- 
ibility to  the  state  courts,  which  after  all 
have  primary  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  estates,  will  serve 
the  objectives  sought  by  Mr.  Zaparackas  and 
his  organization. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr  . 
Assistant     Secretary    for     Congressional 
Relations. 

CcNsuLAR  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union — Article  lOiSi 

Unless  prohibited  by  law.  a  consular  offi- 
cer may.  within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
agency,  or  person  making  distribution,  re- 
ceive for  transmission  to  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
receiving  state  any  money  or  property  to 
which  such  national  Is  entitled  as  a  con.se- 
quence  of  the  death  of  another  person,  in- 
cluding shares  In  an  estate,  payments  made 
pursuant  to  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
pension  and  social  benefits  systems  In  gen- 
eral, and  proceeds  of  insurance  policies. 

The  court,  agency,  or  person  making  dis- 
tribution may  require  that  a  consular  officer 
comply  with  conditions  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to:  (a  I  presenting  a  power  of  attorney 
or  other  authorization  from  such  nonresi- 
dent national,  {bi  furnishing  re.asonable 
evidence  of  the  receipt  of  such  money  or 
property  by  such  national,  and  (ci  return- 
ing the  money  or  property  In  the  event  he 
Is  unable  to  furnish  such  evidence. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Con- 
vention now  before  the  Senate  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittce,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  among 
the  general  public. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  arguments 
for  and  against  ratification  and  con- 
cluded that  I  will  support  it — not  as  a 
gesture  of  friendship  to  the  Soviet  Union 
hut  as  a  measure  to  advance  our  own 
self-interest. 

I  came  to  this  decision  only  after  con- 
siderable thought  and  only  because  I 
decided  that  this  asrerment  meets  one 
essential  crit'^rion;  it  benefits  the  United 
Itates  more  tiian  it  benefits  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  can  perliaps  afford  to  adopt  less 
L-tringent  standards  in  judging  treaties 
with  other  countries,  tliough  these  too 
must  result  in  a  net  gain  for  our  national 
interest  if  they  are  to  merit  approval. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  adversary 
with  a  very  poor  record  of  performance 
on  treaties  and  solemn  undertakings  to 
which  she  has  been  a  party  in  the  past. 

I  believe  experience  shows  us  that  we 
must  look  long  and  hard  at  each  new 
proposal  put  before  us.  We  must  be 
certain  that  any  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  contains  firm  safeguards  against 
abuse  or  is  self-enforcing,  for  while 
many  nations  show  an  easy  virtue  in 
fulfilling  their  treaty  obligations  the 
Soviet  Unions  cynicism  in  this  regard 
flows  from  the  well-springs  of  ideology. 

The  Consular  ConvenMon.  I  behevr, 
meets  these  exacting  ierAs: 

It  was  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
not  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  it  was 
the  United  States,  not  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
pressed  for  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

Today  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  attaches  particular  im- 
portance to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
except  as  an  indication  of  the  United 
States'  willingness  to  do  business  with 
them. 

The  treaty  gives  the  President  no 
power  to  open  consulates  which  he  does 
not  already  have  under  tlie  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  will 
bring  immediate  benefits  to  Americans 
arrested  or  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  or  not  consulates  are  ever 
opened. 

Its  provisions  on  notiflcat'on  and  ac- 
cess give  Americans  rights  which  Soviet 
citizens  do  not  po.ssess.  While  notifica- 
tion and  access  are  not  equivalent  to 
guarantees  of  immunity  from  Soviet  law, 
they  do  represent  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  ability  to  assist  Americans  %vho 
need  help. 

I  know  that  if  I  were  in  a  Soviet  jail 
I  would  feel  that  the  right  to  inform  my 
embassy  of  my  plight  and  be  visited  by 
American  officials  would  be  very  im- 
portant, and  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  been  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  states  strongly 
supports  this  view. 

The  minority  views  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  report  contain  four 
compelling  arguments  against  ratifica- 
tion which  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  answered  before  arriving  at  any  de- 
cision. 

These  arguments  were  carefully  de- 
veloped In  open  hearings  by  seven  wit- 
nesses appearing  In  opposition  to  the 
treaty. 


One  need  only  glance  at  the  report  of 
these  hearings  to  sec  that  the  opponents 
of  the  convention  were  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views. 

Let  me  briefly  give  my  views  on  each 
of  the  four  arguments  presented  against 
ratification: 

Fir.st.  Tiic  minority  report  holds  that 
this  is  the  wrons'  time  to  act  on  this 
ti-caty  because  of  ■Vietnam;  in  any  case, 
the  entire  package  of  bridge-building 
proposals  should  be  considered  to'4 ether. 

I  believe  it  would  be  folly  to  tell  the 
Soviet  Government  at  the  height  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  that  in  effect  we  are 
unv.ilUng  to  do  business  with  them  on 
any  is.sue  regardless  of  its  merit."^. 

Our  limited  aims  in  'Vietnam  will  not 
be  .served  by  full  scale  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere. 

Indeed  such  a  policy  might  well  force 
Mo.scow  and  Peking  into  one  another's 
arms.  We  must  carefully  consider  each 
step  toward  more  normal  relations  on 
its  own  merits,  not  as  part  of  some  indi- 
visible package. 

Second.  The  minority  report  stresses 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  very  poor  record 
in  living  up  to  treaty  obligations,  and 
o.uestions  the  usefulness  of  entenns  into 
any  sort  of  agreement  with  them. 

I  agree  th?.t  liistorj'  teaches  us  an  im- 
partant  le.sson  about  treaties  with  the 
Communists.  The  lesson  is  that  nothing 
must  be  taken  on  faitii — that  specific 
safeguards  against  abuse  must  be  a  cen- 
tral part  of  any  agreement. 

The  committee  report  on  the  Consular 
Convention  shows  that  it  contains  safe- 
guards spelled  out  In  unprecedented  de- 
tail for  an  agreement  of  this  .sort. 

Th:rd.  The  minority  report  maintains 
that  this  convention  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  danger  of  subversion  by  grant- 
ing immunities  to  any  Soviet  consular 
officials  who  might  be  assigned  to  con- 
sulates in  this  country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Americans  who 
might  serve  in  a  consulate  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
need  the  protection  of  immunity,  both 
for  their  own  safety  and  for  the  security 
of  this  country. 

I  am  satisfied  also  that  otur  law  en- 
forccTient  agencies  c?n  control  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  10  or  15  Soviet  nationals 
with  immunities  who  might  staff  a  So- 
viet consulate  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  presently 
452  Soviet  officials  in  the  United  States 
that  have  diplomatic  immunity.  The 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  assured  the  Congress  that 
10  or  15  more  would  raise  no  problems 
which  the  FBI  cannot  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently deal  with.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  in  agreement  with  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  and  that  is  that  tmder 
the  safeguards  of  the  proposed  Consular 
Convention,  if  after  ratification  negotia- 
tions are  undertaken  with  respect  to  the 
opening  of  a  consulate  it  would  be  on  an 
equality  basis.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  permit  us  to  open  up  one  con- 
sulate we  in  turn  wotild  allow  them  to 
open  one  here.  Should  such  an  occasion 
come  about  the  question  of  where  the 


Soviit  consulate  mi';ht  bp  eventually 
e.stablishcd  in  this  countiy  would  bs 
discu.sscd  not  only  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  but  also  the 
State  and  local  officials  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  affected  before  concluding  such 
an  agreement. 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  minority  report 
holds  that,  on  balance,  the  disadvantages 
of  this  treaty  ouivvci^'h  its  ad\antayc5. 

I  disagree.  F;/st,  I  believe  that  ths 
convention's  concrete  provisions  on  pro- 
tection lor  American  citizens  abroad 
outweigh  the  hypothetical  hazards  cited 
by  oijponents  of  ratification. 

Second.  I  believe  that  wc  must  shc.v 
our  readiness  to  normalize  relations  wit'u 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  critical  moment 
of  disarray  in  the  Communist  world. 

In  making  the  difficult  decision  to  sup- 
port this  treaty  I  have  tried  to  avo.d 
emotion  and  cliche.  Examined  on  i'^s 
ovn  merit.;  the  Consular  Convention  is  a 
modest  step  of  little  intrinsic  importance 

While  it  well  serve  the  U.S.  interest  it 
will  hardly  open  a  new  era  of  good  feel- 
ing in  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

One  issue  connected  with  ratification 
is  of  overriding  importance  and  justifies 
the  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to 
tins  secmin'4ly  minor  queslion. 

If  we  reject  this  minor  step  forward, 
a  step  which  if  considered  on  its  ov,n 
merits  is  clearly  in  our  interest,  we  are 
rejecting  the  central  thesis  of  the  Pre.  i- 
dent's  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Europe. 

We  are  telling  the  Soviets  that  at  this 
critical  moment  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dis- 
pute we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  take 
any  steps  to  limit  areas  of  disagreement 
between  us  and  build  a  more  stable  rela- 
tionship based  on  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
e.it.  I  be'iieve  ihis  would  oe  an  historic 
mistake. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  is  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest  and  is  not  adverse  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  build  bridges  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  if  it  can  be  done  con- 
structively, that  would  lead  toward  peac" 
and  better  understanding.  I  have  been 
prepared  to  change  my  mind,  feeling  that 
if  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  has  not 
succeeded  probably  we  should  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  and  see  what  the  end  will 
be. 

My  opinion  is  that  while  a  consular 
treaty  is  of  some  consequence,  it  is  not 
the  major  i.ssue  in  what  is  going  on.  The 
Consular  Treaty  contemplates  giving  tlie 
right  to  Russia  to  open  consular  offices 
in  different  jolaces  in  the  country,  but 
there  will  be  other  proposals  coming  be- 
fore us,  such  as  removing  the  restric- 
tions against  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
make  a  rapprochement  with  them,  but 
there  is  no  indication  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia of  any  purpose  to  do  so. 

Certainly,  to  establish,  let  us  say,  one 
new  consular  office  with  15  attaches 
might  not  be  dangerous,  although  if  we 
give  Russia  a  constilar  office,  we  will  have 
to  give  one  to  'i'ugoslavia  and  to  all  the 
other  satellite  nations  as  well. 

The  Consular  Treaty  is  not  what 
bothers  me.     I   think  we  can  stomach 
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that,  even  though  there  may  be  some 
dangers  in  It. 

But,  what  is  to  follow? 

How  far  are  we  to  open  the  doors  and 
engage  in  normal  intercourse  with  them, 
commercially  and  socially,  after  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  has  been  adopted? 

Russia  could  help  by  ceasing  its  con- 
demnation of  the  United  States;  cease 
hurling  epithets  and  labeling  us  as  im- 
perialists wanting  to  exploit  the  resources 
and  the  himian  beings  of  other  areas  of 
the  world;  cease  issuing  declarations 
such  as  the  one  it  made  in  Havana,  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  were  going  to  fight  us  in  South 
America,  Africa,  and  in  the  Far  East; 
cease  sending  equipment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, equipment  which  is  being  used  to 
kill  our  boys. 

They  have  done  nothing  to  show  any 
gesture  of  friendliness  toward  us.  AU 
their  actions  have  been  hostile,  indi- 
cating a  continuation  of  the  purpose 
they  announced  in  1949,  that  they  would 
not  rest  content  until  all  of  imperialist 
United  States  has  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  17  a  letter 
was  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilbur  L. 
Dunbar,  the  editor  of  the  Courier-Cres- 
cent, of  Orrville,  Ohio.  Orrville  is  a  com- 
munity of  probably  2,000  people.  Among 
several  questions,  he  put  this  question  to 
me: 

What  measures  should  be  taken  lor  can 
be  taken)  to  Improve  international  relations 
between  the  US.  and  the  U  S.S.R.?  In  this 
respect,  how  do  you  evaluate  the  proposed 
consular  treaty? 

The  following  was  my  answer: 
The  United  States  government  has  been 
attempting  in  every  way  reasonable  to  bring 
about  a  lessening  of  tensions  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  I  am  dis- 
tressed, however,  to  observe  that  there  has 
not  been  much  effort  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  Indicate  in  any  way  a  desire  to 
lessen  tensions.  It  Is  sending  military  equip- 
ment to  North  Viet  Nam  now.  It  was  a  vigor- 
ous participant  in  the  Trl-Continental  Con- 
ference held  In  Havana,  Cuba,  In  January  of 
196fl,  attended  by  Communist  delegations 
from  about  86  countries  and  purposed  to 
consolidate  the  efforts  of  the  Communists 
to  achieve  their  objectives  In  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

By  way  of  Interpolation,  the  Tri-Con- 
tinental  Conference  was  concerned  with 
the  continents  of  South  America.  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

I  read  further  from  my  answer: 

A  34-man  delegation  went  to  the  Confer- 
ence from  the  Kremlin;  It  was  headed  by  a 
Sharaf  R.  Rashldov  who  quickly  set  the  tone 
by  stating: 

"The  Soviet  delegation  came  to  this  Con- 
ference to  promote  In  every  conceivable  way 
the  unity  of  anti-imperialist  forces  of  the 
three  continents  so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still 
greater  scale  our  common  struggle  against 
imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo-colonlal- 
Ism  headed  by  the  United  States  capitalists." 

In  the  final  declaration  Issued  by  the  Con- 
ference It  called  "for  the  use  of  every  form 
of  struggle  necessary  Including  armed  bat- 
tle "  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world. 

The  declaration  reads  as  follows: 

"Imperialism  will  never  voluntarily  re- 
nounce Its  policy  of  exploitation,  plunder, 
aggression  and  Intervention. 

"The  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  know  by  their  own  experience  that 


Yankee  imperialism,  the  implacable  enemv 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  Is  the  main 
redoubt  of  colonial  oppression  and  interna- 
tion.il  reaction. 

"Yankee  Imperialism  covers  the  mr.p  with 
it3  capital,  extracting  millions  of  dollars 
ye.irly  for  it.-i  monopolies.  Yankee  imperial- 
ism commits  all  sorts  of  abominable  crimes 
ag.iinst  t!ie  people  and  actively  prepares 
."ittncks  a|»:iinst  socialist  countries  and 
against  world  pe:ice." 

But,  Mr.  Pre  idem,  Uirt  is  not  the 
end.     They  still  go  on. 

The  procl;:mation  continues: 

"The  Conference  hereby  prcclaims  that 
t;-.'^  pnm.iry  t';.?k  of  t:ie  peoples  of  Asia. 
.Africa,  and  Latlr  America  is  to  intensify 
the  struggle  ag.Tinst  Imperialism,  colonial- 
ism. neo-colonial*sm  and  to  win  and  con- 
solld.';tc  national  independence  especially 
ag.iinst  the  exploitation  practiced  by  the 
Yankees.  The  merging  of  efforts  will'  turn 
active  solidarity  on  our  continent  into  a 
new  historical  force  of  colossal  dimensions." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  repeat.  This 
declaration  was  issued  in  Havana.  Cuba, 
in  Janu£.ry  1966,  at  the  Tricontinental 
Conference,  with  83  countries  repre- 
sented by  delegates  of  the  Communist 
peoples  of  the  world.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
34  of  the  delegates  were  from  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  to  quote 
from  my  letter: 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  Con- 
gress, should  adopt  the  attitude  that  the 
challenge  to  the  security  of  our  country  has 
come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  do  it 
in  the  face  of  declarations  that  they  are 
constantly  makinj. 

About  5  weeks  ago  Premier  Kosygin  of 
Russia  had  a  1-hour  press  conference  in 
London,  which  was  televised  to  the 
United  States.  I  was  at  hom.e  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  listen  to 
it  thoroughly.  The  discussion  was  then 
in  progress  about  the  prospects  of  going 
to  the  negotiating  table  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  and  it  was  sort  of  said  that 
Kosygin  was  going  to  say  something  that 
would  bring  us  to  the  negotiating  table. 
But  what  did  Kosygin  say? 

I  listened  to  Kosygin  hoping  that  he 
would  utter  some  words  showing  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  Russia  to  relax  the 
tensions  existing  between  his  countrj' 
and  ours.  Not  a  word  favorable  to  the 
United  States  was  uttered  by  him. 

He  was  asked  about  our  position  In 
'Vietnam;  he  quickly  and  emphatically 
declared  that  we  were  the  aggressors; 
that  we  were  taking  the  lives  and  in- 
juring the  bodies  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 

I  continued  to  listen,  hoping  that  he 
would  say  some  one  word  in  behalf  of  our 
country. 

He  uttered  not  one  word  against  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  clearly  es- 
tablished and  are  legion  in  number  per- 
petrated by  the  Communist  North 
■Vietnamese. 

Repeatedly  Russian  leaders  are  label- 
ing our  countiT  as  imperialist  seeking  to 
exploit  by  neocolonialism  various  people 
of  undeveloped  nations  in  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Asia. 

We  are  trying  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  but  the  Communists 
in  Russia  just  as  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  Com- 


munist in  North  Vietnam  do  not  want 
any  relaxation  in  tensions  nor  the 
achievement  of  peace. 

In  1965  when  the  Consular  Treaty  was 
befoie  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  cast  my  vote  against  it.  I  would  go 
alone  wi'h  the  President  and  approve  the 
treaty  if  I  could  conscientiousl..  and 
honestly  bring  my.self  to  the  belief  that 
Russia  has  any  purpose  actually — an-J  bv 
deed — to  cultivate  a  state  of  peaceful 
coexistence  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  such 
a   purpo.<^e   on  Russia  s  pan. 

I  will  move  iiito  another  subject  or 
field.  Tito  is  supposed  to  be  our  best 
friend  of  all  the  governments  which 
have  a  Communist  ba.sis.  Being  our  best 
friend,  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  what 
he  says  as  a  Communist  about  our  coun- 
try. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  answering  a  letter  that  I 
addressed  to  it  concerning  statements 
made  by  Tito  about  the  United  States. 
Now  then,  this  letter  states  that  a  plen- 
ary meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  tlie  League  of  Communists  of  Yugo- 
slavia was  held  in  Belgrade  on  Februarv 
25  to  26  and  March  11,  1966.  In  his 
speech  on  Februarj'  25  opening  the  meet- 
ing, Tito  said  the  following: 

Comrados.  grave  excesses  are  taking  p'.acs 
in  the  world  today.  The  Eituation  i;  f^r 
from  g03d,  it  is  troubled.  You  read  what  Is 
happening.  The  class  enemy  personified  by 
iniperi.ilisis  and  the  capitalist  bourgeois  clas-: 
is  on  the  offensive  all  over.  In  some  places, 
he  relies  on  money,  or  on  coups,  in  others, 
on  gradual  ideological  infiltration,  etc.  And 
he  is  extremely  active. 

Then  later  in  his  speech  concluding 
this  meeting,  he  stated: 

As  you  know,  the  international  situritlcn 
has  recently  become  extremely  aggravated. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  world  is  full  of  elec- 
tricity, and  various  excesses  may  occur  ft 
any  moment.  Capitalism  and  iinperiaMsm 
have  undertaken  their  full  offensive  to  re- 
gain their  positions.  For  this  reason  it  is  no 
wonder  that  all  this  has  an  effect  on  our 
country,  which  has  numerous  contacts  with 
other  countries. 

He  then  visited  Rumania,  and  at  a 
luncheon  in  Rumania  on  April  18,  h3 
said: 

Unfortunately,  this  detente  has  not  been 
achieved  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  the  situation  is  steadily  worsen- 
ing and  new  dangerous  hotbeds  of  conflict 
spelling  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace  anu 
security  have  appeared  of  late,  especially  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  By  their  unscrupulous  in- 
tervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  inde- 
pendent countries,  the  Imperialist  and  nec- 
colonialist  forces  try  to  halt  progressive  de- 
velopment in  the  world  and  to  stifle  the 
people's  aspirations  for  liberty,  independence, 
and  equal  rights.  The  most  telling  example 
in  this  respect  is  the  war  in  Vietnam  v  here, 
by  a  most  brutal  use  of  foreign  armed  forces 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  Viet- 
namese people  from  deciding  their  own  des- 
tinies and  ways  of  development. 

If  the  above  statements  of  Tito  shew 
an  absence  of  purpose  of  establishini 
amity,  what  can  we  expect  of  Russia? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  on  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  I  wTote,  published  August  10.  1965, 
constituting  the  minority  views  of  the 
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Committee    on    Foreign    Relations,    be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority  Views 

\V.^  do  not  concur  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
thL\t  the  Senate  give  Us  advice  and  consent 
to  r.-itlftcatlon  of  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
We  believe  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  con- 
vpiition  for  the  United  StiUes  are  sufficiently 
grave  to  outweigh  the  advantages  which  are 
cl;'jmed  for  it. 

Cur  concern  relates  principally  to  the  pro- 
viS!.!ns  In  the  convention  under  which  con- 
sular officers  and  employees  of  the  sending 
state  are  given  Immunity  from  the  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  sUte.  This  con- 
vention is  the  first  to  which  the  United  States 
has  been  a  party  which  provides  for  unlimit- 
ed exemption  from  criminal  jurisdiction  for 
consular  personnel.  Previous  consular  con- 
ventions have  provided  for  Immimlty  from 
criminal  Jurisdiction  for  consular  personnel 
with  respect  only  to  misdemeanors  but  not 
to  felonies.  We  believe  that  If  the  provisions 
reg.irding  Immunity  had  not  been  Included 
in  the  convention,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  have  agreed  to  it  and  that.  In  fact,  these 
provisions  were  a  principal  Soviet  objective. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  contradictory  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  first  proposed  Including  these 
immunity  provisions  in  the  convention. 

In  any  case,  we  believe  that  the  extension 
of  immunity  to  Include  felonies  would  open 
the  way  to  espionage  and  other  forms  of 
subversion  on  the  part  of  Soviet  consular 
personnel.  If  this  convention  is  ratified, 
and  if  the  Soviet  Union  then  establishes  a 
consulate  or  consulates  m  the  United  States, 
the  officers  and  employees  of  these  consulates 
would  be  able  i«  engage  in  espionage  and 
subversion  knowing  that  they  will  not  be 
liable  to  prosecution  but  only  to  expulsion. 

It  IS  true  that  the  establishment  of  a  So- 
viet consulate  or  consulates  would  mean 
only  a  small  increase  In  the  number  of  Soviet 
offir  ials  with  immunity  from  criminal  juris- 
diction (as  of  July  i.  1965.  there  were  249 
Soviet  officials  and  150  dependents  who  en- 
Joyed  diplomatic  immunity).  We  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  Is  a  predisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Soviet  officials  to  engage 
in  espionage  and  subversive  activities,  a  pre- 
disposition which  Is  an  important  considera- 
tion regardless  of  the  numbers  involved.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  important  to  recall  the 
testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
M.irch  4.  1965.  In  a  statement  inserted  In 
the  record  Justifying  the  appropriations  be- 
ing requested  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

"In  regard  to  the  Communist-bloc  espio- 
nage attack  against  this  country,  there  has 
been  no  letup  whatsoever.  Historically,  the 
Soviet  Intelligence  services  have  appropri- 
ated the  great  bulk  of  official  representation 
and  diplomatic  establishments  in  other 
countries  as  bases  from  which  to  carry  on 
their  espionage  operations.  Over  the  years, 
the  number  of  such  official  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  has  steadily 
increased  " 

In  testimony  relating  to  this  statement 
during  the  March  4  hearing  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  that  "our  Government  Is  about  to 
allow  them  |the  Soviet  Union]  to  establish 
co.ioulates  in  many  part  of  the  country 
which,  of  course,  will  make  our  work  more 
difficult  "  Mr.  Hoover  then  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing  several  other  brief 
statements.  The  first  read,  in  part,  as 
follows: 


■The  methods  used  to  collect  the  data 
sought  by  the  Communist-bloc  intelligence 
services  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  types 
of  data  which  they  endeavor  to  collect  One 
of  their  mainstays  is  the  collection  of 
Information — classified  and  otherwise — 
through  espionage  operations  Involving  per- 
sonnel legally  assigned  to  official  Soviet  and 
satellite  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  The  focal  points  of  the.se  operations 
continue  to  be  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Communist  embassies,  legations,  consulates, 
and  news  or  commercial  agencies  In  our 
country.  Such  gathering  of  Information  is 
conducted  by  the  Communist  representa- 
tives using  the  legal  cover  of  their  diplomatic 
or  other  official  status  to  cloak  their  spying 
activities 

"Historically,  the  Soviet  Intelligence  serv- 
ices have  appropriated  the  great  bulk  of 
official  positions  abroad,  primarily  using 
their  official  representative,,  and  diplomatic 
establishments  In  other  countries  as  bases 
from  which  to  carry  on  their  espionage 
operations  " 

A  second  statement  related  specifically  to 
the  question  of  new  Soviet  consulates.  It 
read  as  follows: 

"Long  seeking  greater  official  representa- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  would  be 
more  widely  sjjread  over  the  country,  a  cher- 
ished goal  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  services 
was  realized  when  the  United  States  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
1.  1964,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  estab- 
llohment  of  consulates  in  our  respective 
countries. 

"One  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  In  com- 
menting on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful opportunity  this  presented  his  service 
and  that  It  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  en- 
hmce  their  Intelligence  operations. 

"In  Involving  the  great  bulk  of  their  official 
personnel  In  Intelligence  activity  In  one  way 
or  another,  the  Soviets  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  any  and  all  official  means  such 
its  the  United  Nations,  trade  delegations,  and 
the  like,  as  tran.-^misslon  belts  to  carry  ad- 
ditional Intelligence  personnel  Into  this 
couiitry." 

More  recently,  on  July  14.  1965,  Mr.  Hoover, 
reviewing  the  major  phases  of  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  stated: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  800  Communist- 
bloc  official  personnel  stationed  in  the  United 
States,  protected  by  the  privilege  of  diplo- 
matic immunity,  have  engaged  In  Intelligence 
assignments  and  are  a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  " 

We  believe  that  these  statements  of  the 
chief  investigative  officer  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  It  Is 
also  worth  looking  at  the  record  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Soviet  officials  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  Information  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  State,  since  1946.  27 
Soviet  Embassy  and  consular  officers  and 
personnel  In  the  United  States  have  been 
arrested  or  expelled  for  intelligence  activity. 

These  27  Included  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington,  the 
Soviet  consulate  general  In  New  York  (which 
was  closed  in  19481,  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  In  the  same  period,  13  diplo- 
matic, consular,  and  International  organiza- 
tion officials  from  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  were  expelled  from  the  United 
States  for  intelligence  activities. 

There  is  another  grave  aspect  to  these 
Immunity  provisions  and  that  Is  the  chain 
reaction  that  will  be  set  off  If  this  conven- 
tion Is  ratified  The  provisions  regarding 
Immunity  will  then  apply  not  only  to  Soviet 
consular  personnel  but  may  also  apply  to 
consular  personnel  of  the  27  other  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  consular 
conventions  or  agreements  which  contain  a 
most-favored-nation  clause.  These  27  coun- 
tries Include  2  other  Communist  countries: 


Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  As  a  practical 
matter,  as  there  are  no  Rumanian  consulates 
in  the  United  States  at  present,  there  would 
not  be  any  Immediate  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  Rumanian  official  personnel  enjoying 
complete  immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. If  any  Rumanian  consulates  were 
e.st:ibllshed  In  the  United  States  In  the 
luture.  however,  their  consular  personnel 
would  enjoy  such  immunity. 

We  are  thus  opposed  to  the  convention  be- 
cause we  consider  the  provisions  granting 
unrestricted  immunity  from  criminal  Juris- 
diction to  Soviet  consular  personnel  to  be 
unwise.  We  believe  that  these  Immunity 
provisions  will  encourage  Soviet  subversion 
by  placing  Soviet  consular  personnel  outside 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  We  also  believe  that  It  is  not  In  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  extend  this 
immunity  to  several  hundred,  perhaps  as 
many  as  400,  persons  which  would  be  the 
case  given  the  fact  that  most-favored-nation 
clauses  are  found  in  consular  conventions 
and  agreements  the  United  States  has  with 
27  other  countries, 

Frank  J.  L^usche. 

BOURKE    B.     HICKENLOOPER. 

John  J,  Williams. 
Karl  E,  Mundt, 

I.vDiviDi',\L  Views  of  Senator  Thomas  J 
DoDD  (Democrat.  Connecticut)  on  the 
Proposed  Ratification  of  the  Consular 
Convention  Wrrn  the  Soviet  Union 
I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Consular  Convention  With 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  opposed  to  It  not  because  this  clause 
or  that  clause  has  been  poorly  drawn,  but 
on  grounds  of  basic  principle. 

The  signing  of  the  consular  convention 
will  In  no  way  serve  to  Improve  communica- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  function  of  consulates  to 
communicate  or  to  participate  in  diplomatic 
conversations. 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
opening  of  several  American  consulates  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  several  Soviet  con- 
sulates m  the  United  States  will  encourage 
the  development  of  friendlier  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  American  peoples,  or 
that  It  will  persuade  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
call   off   the  cold   war. 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  my  conviction  that 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  In 
this  country  will  only  serve  to  provide  the 
Kremlin  with  an  enhanced  cold  war  capa- 
bility and  that  It  will.  In  the  long  run.  only 
fan  popular  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion because  of  the  incurable  addiction  for 
espionage  of  all  Soviet  diplomats. 

The  record  of  Soviet  diplomatic  espionr.ge 
is  so  massive  and  consistent  that  I  think  it 
can  properly  be  taken  for  granted  that  every 
Soviet  diplomat  and  diplomatic  employee 
must  be  considered  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
espionage  appar.ilus  and  a  recruiter  for  this 
app;iratiis. 

Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  under- 
scored the  seriousness  of  this  problem  In 
repeated  statements  over  the  years. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  October  of  1962,  I  listed  17 
Soviet  nationals  who  had  used  their  posi- 
tions at  the  United  Nations  for  purposes  of 
espionage  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  United  States  when  their  activities  had 
been  exposed.  Since  that  time  the  number 
of  such  cases  has  grown  to  21.  In  addition 
to  these  Soviet  nationals  who  had  used  their 
diplomatic  status  at  the  United  Nations  as 
a  cover  for  espionage  against  the  United 
States,  a  total  of  12  Soviet  nationals  at- 
l.iched  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington 
h.ive  sinUlarly  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  when  their  espionage  activities  were 
exposed. 
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I  am  appending  to  this  st.atcment  a  sum- 
mary list  of  Soviet  nationals  at  the  United 
Nations  and  Soviet  nationals  attached  to  the 
USSR.  Embassy  who  have  engaged  In  es- 
pionage against  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Consular  Con- 
vention With  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  no  sense 
exceptional  because  it  is  similar  in  substance 
to  our  consular  conventions  with  other 
ii.itions. 

This  statement  is  not  entirely  accurate  be- 
cause the  provision  In  the  con\entlon  which 
gives  consular  officers  and  employees  Immu- 
nity from  criminal  Jurisdiction  makes  this 
the  first  convention  which  grants  such  un- 
limited exemptions  to  all  consular  personnel. 
Senators  Lausche.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Hlckenlooper,  and  Mundt  In  the  minority 
views  which  they  jointly  presented,  have 
dealt  witli  this  matter  In  considerable  detail. 
But  even  if  It  were  true  that  the  conven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  our  consular  conventions  with  other 
nations,  this  argument  would  still  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  other  nations  with  whom  we 
have  consular  conventions  are  not  com- 
mitted to  our  destruction,  are  not  seeking  to 
subvert  friendly  governments  all  over  the 
world,  and  are  not  waging  cold  war  against 
us. 

More  than  one  administration  spokesman 
has  made  the  point  that  those  who  oppose 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  for  some  strange  rea- 
son fail  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  Communist  tyranny  and  the  nature 
of  Communist  aggression. 

I,  too,  feel  that  the  antl-Vletnam  demon- 
strations that  have  taken  place  on  our 
campuses  reveal  an  appalling  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  basic  facts  about  com- 
munism. 

But  the  fault  for  this  does  not  lie  entirely 
with  our  educational  system  or  with  the  In- 
difference of  our  citizens  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

To  a  very  large  degree.  I  believe  that  the 
lack  of  comprehension  displayed  by  the  many 
honest  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy  stems 
from  the  persistent  efforts,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
to  gloes  over  the  tyranny  of  communism,  to 
ignoro  the  Kremlin's  persistent  anti-Ameri- 
can tirades,  to  minimize  its  subversive  ac- 
tivity In  other  countries,  to  grant  the  Soviet 
regime  respectability,  and  to  encourage  the 
illusory  belief  that  the  Soviet  regime  Is  just 
another  civilized  government  whose  philos- 
ophy happens  to  be  different  from  ours. 

To  a  large  degree,  this  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion has  been  encouraged  by  things  like 
Khrushchev's  invitation  to  visit  this  country, 
by  our  willingness  to  sweep  the  issue  of  Hun- 
gary under  the  rug  at  the  United  Nations,  by 
muting  the  criticism  of  communism  on  Voice 
of  America  programs. 

The  consular  convention  which  we  are  now 
being  called  upon  to  ratify  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  error  of  the  same  order — an  error  that 
blurs  the  differences  between  freedom  and 
communism  and  that  makes  It  easier  for  the 
Communist  cadres  on  our  campuses  to  in- 
cite the  academic  community  against  our 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain 
from  this  consular  convention,  that  It  will 
not.  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  serve 
to  bring  about  a  true  abatement  of  tensions 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  It  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  spread  of  popular  befuddle- 
ment  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam  and  on  the  cold 
war  In  general. 

I  am  loath  to  oppose  the  administration  on 
an  issue  such  as  this  at  so  critical  a  period 
in  history.  But  I  would  be  untrue  to  my 
conscience  and  undeserving  of  any  popular 
confidence  If  I  were  to  mute  my  criticism 
on  thU  issue  In  deference  to  the  administra- 
tion's attitude, 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  go  on  record  against 
the  ratiflcatlon  of  the  consular  convention 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 


the  record  closely  before  they  cast  their  final 
vote. 

list  of  u.s.s.r.  embassy  personnel  who  have 

been  declared  persona  ngn  cuata  because 

of    espionage    activity 

Yurx  Vasilycvich  Novikov 

Novikov  entered  the  United  States  April 
24,  1948.  as  an  attache  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
b;vssy,  Washington,  DC.  He  subsequently 
held  the  position  of  second  secretary  and 
from  1950  through  July  1952  acted  as  "editor 
of  the  official  publication  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
b.issy.    the    Information   Bulletin. 

In  April  12,  19£1,  Novikov,  by  meeting  a 
source  in  W.ashington.  DC,  was  identified 
as  tlie  new  Soviet  principal  in  an  espionage 
operation  which  had  Us  origin  in  Austria  in 
1D49.  Novikov,  on  April  12,  1951,  appeared 
at  tile  designated  place  on  the  proper  date, 
at  tiie  designated  time,  and  g.ue  the  pass- 
word pre\ious;y  agreed  upon  between  the 
sjurce  and  his  Soviet  espionage  superiors  in 
Austrl:i. 

The  original  principals  in  this  operation 
in  Austria  were  two  naturalized  citizens.  Otto 
Verber  and  Kurt  L,  Pongcr,  who  were  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  and  upon  entering 
Ruilty  pleas,  were,  on  June  8,  1953.  sentenced 
for  violation   of  the  espionage  statute. 

Novikov  operated  the  controlled  source  in 
the  United  States  until  April  22,  1952,  and 
on  10  occasions  sought  classified  material. 

On  January  14,  1953.  Novikov  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  connection  with  his  espionage  ac- 
tivity. He  departed  the  United  States  on 
J.'.nuary  19,  1953. 

Igor  Alcksmidrorich  .4?noiOi 
Amosov  entered  the  United  States  Febru- 
ary 17,  1952,  as  assistant  Soviet  naval  attache. 
Amosov  was  the  third  Soviet  principal  in 
an  intelligence  operation  directed  by  the 
Soviets  from  their  naval  attache's  office.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  from  June  7,  1952, 
Uiitil  his  departure  In  February  1954.  Tar- 
gets assigned  by  Amosov  to  the  controlled 
source  Included  radar  developments,  details 
of  the  latest  cargo  ships,  manuals  reflecting 
details  of  the  latest  electronic  developments, 
and  bombsight  data.  He  paid  the  source  a 
total  of  $2,000  for  his  services. 

While  the  operation  functioned  under 
Amosov's  control,  he  did  not  accept  any  ma- 
terial directly  from  the  source.  Amosov  fur- 
nished Instructions  to  the  source  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  and  the  material  was  passed 
in  the  New  York  City  area  with  the  source 
following  a  set  procedure  of  obtaining  ac- 
knowledgment signals  and,  thereafter,  de- 
livering the  material  to  a  designated  drop 
area.  Amosov  was  declared  persona  non 
prati  by  the  State  Department  on  February 
3.  1954,  as  a  result  of  his  activities  in  this 
case  and  he  left  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ru.iry  7,  1954. 

Alekiandr  Petroiich  Kovalev 
Kovalev  arrived  in  the  United  States  Octo- 
ber 8.  1950,  as  a  second  secretary  of  the  So- 
viet delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

For  approximately  2  years  as  assistant 
Soviet  naval  attache  in  Washington,  DC,  he 
had  been  operating  a  controlled  source,  ob- 
taining from  him  material  of  intelligence 
significance.  On  April  19,  1952,  the  assistant 
Soviet  naval  attach^  told  the  source  that  in 
the  future,  material  obtained  was  to  be 
microfilmed  and  the  undeveloped  film  was 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Soviets  by  means  of  a 
dead  drop  located  in  the  New  York  area 
rather  than  through  direct  delivery  to  the 
assistant  naval  attache.  The  source  was  told 
to  park  his  car  in  a  designated  area  in  New 
York  City  at  a  designated  time  and  to  place 
a  package  wrapped  in  red  paper  therein  so 
that  It  could  be  seen  through  the  rear  win- 
dow in  the  event  material  was  to  be  passed. 
An  additional  signal  by  way  of  marking  a 
telephone  directory  in  a  New  York  restau- 
rant was  perfected  to  Indicate  to  the  sotirce 


that  the  material  delivered  to  the  dead  drop 
was  picked  up 

A  trial  run  of  this  arrange.ment  occurred 
in  New  York  City  on  April  23,  1952.  on  which 
date  Kovalev  was  observed  in  the  immediate 
viclniiy  of  source's  car.  wliich  was  parked 
in  the  designated  area  and  in  which  was 
placed  a  package  wrapped  in  red  paper. 
Thereafter,  the  source  deposited  material  in 
the  dead  drcp  and  on  April  24,  1952.  Kovalev 
was  observed  making  the  predcsignated  murk 
in  the  telephone  ciireclory  m  the  New  York 
restaurant. 

Material  of  intelligence  significance  w..s 
left  by  the  ccntrolled  source  in  the  Niw 
York  dead  drop  .■^rea  on  October  1  and  De- 
cember 3,  1952,  which  materia!  w;\e  retrieved 
by  the  Soviets.  On  June  7.  1952,  the  source 
w.;s  piven  by  his  Soviet  principal  in  Wasr.- 
ington  $500  to  purchase  an  electronic  device 
for  delivery  to  the  Soviets  and  nn  additior.al 
S500  in  payment  for  delivery  of  a  microfilm 
reproduction  ol  purtions  of  a  nianv..Tl  deal- 
ing With  an  automatic  steering  device  for 
ships.  The  controlled  source  last  henrd  from 
his  Soviet  principal  on  April  1,  1953.  on  which 
d.Tte  he  was  told  that  a  meeting  scheduled 
for  April  3,  1953,  would  net  be  held. 

Ko\alcv  was  declared  persona  non  grata 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  his  actions 
in  this  case  on  February  3,  1954,  and  he  de- 
parted the  United  States  February  10,  1954. 

Lcon.d   Igoroi'icfi   P.vncv 

Pivnev  entered  the  United  States  on  March 
17.  1950,  as  assistant  Soviet  air  attach^. 

On  November  2  and  3.  1953.  while  on  a 
tour  throughout  the  Southwest.  Pivnev  pur- 
ch.ised  aerial  maps  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  and 
vicinity  and  Dalla"!  Tex.,  and  vicinity.  Piv- 
nev did  not  Identify  himself  as  a  Soviet  of- 
ficial when  purchasing  these  maps 

In  the  spring  of  1953.  through  a  Washing- 
ton businessman,  he  endeavored  to  utilize 
the  busincssm-tn's  address  as  a  mail  drop. 
He  explained  to  the  businessman  th.^t  he 
would  have  mail  deli\ered  to  him  at  the  bus;- 
nessmnn's  address,  which  mail  was  to  be 
addressed  to  a  fictitious  person  and  which, 
upon  receipt,  was  to  be  delivered  by  the 
businessman  to  htm. 

On  March  24.  1954.  he  Inquired  at  a  Vir- 
ginia aerial  photographic  concern  as  to  the 
possibility  of  purchasing  aerial  maps  of  Chi- 
c.^.go.  111.  He  instructed  the  firm  to  seek  such 
maps  and  agreed  to  pay  approximately  $8,000 
for  them.  On  that  date  he  purchased  33 
aerial  photogr,iphs  of  W'ashr.igton.  DC.  ai-.d 
vicinity.  Pivnev,  In  contacting  this  firm, 
identified  himself  as  one  "George"  He  did 
not  indicate  his  official  connection  with  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

On  May  3.  1954,  he  contacted  a  Washing- 
ton. DC.  photographer,  introducing  him- 
self as  a  Mr.  George  Tinney,  a  representative 
of  a  private  firm  desirous  of  jiurchaslng 
aerial  photographs  of  New  York  Citv  at  a 
scale  of  1:20.000  to  1:40.000  feet.  Photo- 
graphs of  this  type  were  not  commercially 
available.  On  May  13.  1954.  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  photogr.'ipher  $700  to  obtain  the  phoio- 
graph,-;.  He  advanced  on  that  date  the  sum 
of  $400  as  partial  payment. 

On  May  20,  1954,  when  meeting  with  the 
photographer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  photographs,  he  was  accosted  by  special 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveslig-.- 
tion  on  which  occasion  he  identified  hlmsflf. 
On  May  29.  1954,  the  Department  of  Stdte 
declared  Pivnev  persona  non  grata  for  his 
action,  and  he  departed  June  6.  1954. 

Ivan  Alcksandrorich  Bubchitcov 
Btibchikov  entered  the  United  States  De- 
cember 1,   1954,  as  an  assistant  Soviet  mili- 
tary att.iche. 

FYom  July  1955  through  May  1956,  Bubchi- 
kov  maintained  contact  with  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  of  Russian  origin  who  was 
employed  as  a  sales  engineer.  In  July  1955 
he  appeared  at  the  sales  engineer's  residence 
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lace  in  the  evening  and  sought  his  coopera- 
tion in  securing  data  concerning  jet  fuel, 
atomic  s\ibmarines.  and  aeronautical  devel- 
opments But)clukov  promised  the  engineer 
large  sums  of  money;  however,  even  though 
seemlnt^Iy  important  Information  was  fur- 
nished to  him.  he  did  not  fulfill  his  promise 
of  large  payments  During  the  course  of 
this  operation  It  was  featured  by  clandestine 
meetings,  complex  recoanltlon  signals,  and 
R  variety  of  "drop  areas  '  in  which  the  source 
deposited  material  !or  the  Soviet. 

In  view  of  his  activities  in  connection  with 
tlie  engineer,  the  Department  of  State,  on 
June  14.  1956.  declared  Bubchikov  persona 
nnn  grata  for  engaging  "in  espionage  activi- 
ties incompatible  with  his  continued  pres- 
ence in  this  country  ■■  He  departed  the 
United  States  June  24.  1956 

Yuri  PavlOlirh   Krylov 
Krviov   entered   the  United  States   May  4. 
1955.    as    assistant    Soviet    milit.iry    attache. 
Washington.  D  C 

In  April  1956,  Krylov  w,is  introduced  to 
the  manager  of  a  Wiishington  electronics 
supply  house  Through  the  Washingtonian. 
who  cooperated  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Krylcjv  purchased  hard-to-get 
electronic  equipment. 

In  August  of  1955.  Krylov  contacted  an 
employee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  attempted  to  obtain  from  him  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  technical  aspects  of 
nuclear  power.  In  December  1955,  he  con- 
tacted a  former  conunissioner  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  an  effort  to  develop 
information  concerning  atomic  energy  for 
space  heating.  In  February  1956.  he  at- 
tempted to  purchase  26  unclassified  films 
on  peacetime  atomic  energy. 

In  February  1956.  he  endeavored  to  join 
the  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers 
and  to  subscribe  to  the  publication  "The 
Military  Engineer."  which  contained  infor- 
mation  concerning  US    fortifications. 

On  JaJiuary  14.  1957.  the  Department  of 
State  declared  Krylov  persona  non  grata  as 
a  result  of  his  activities.  He  departed  the 
United  States  January  26.  1957. 

Gennadi  Fedorovich  Mashkantsev 
Mashkantsev  served  as  an  employee  of  the 
consulate  division  of  the  Soviet  Embassy. 
Washington,  DC,  handling  repatriation 
matters.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States 
October  25.  1956. 

On  March  12.  1957.  he  appeared  at  the 
home  of  Petr  Pirogov.  Russian  flyer  who. 
with  Anatoli  Barsov.  defected  to  the  United 
States  in  Austria  In  1948.  Barsov  redefect«d 
to  Russia  in  1949  and.  according  to  Vladimir 
Petrov.  the  former  Soviet  intelligence  officer 
who  defected  in  Australia,  after  lengthy 
interrogation  was  executed. 

Upon  visiting  Pirogov.  Mashkantsev  de- 
livered to  him  a  lengthy  handwritten  letter 
purportedly  from  Barsov.  The  letter  peti- 
tioned Pirogov  to  return  to  the  USSR. 
Examination  of  the  letter  established  that 
it  was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Barsov 
but  was  a  carefully  prepared  simulation.  As 
a  result,  on  April  17.  1957.  Mashkantsev  was 
declared  persona  non  grata  for  "improper 
activities  directed  toward  inducing  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  who  have  sought 
asylum  in  the  United  States."  Mashkantsev 
departed  April  25.  1957. 

Nikolai  Ivanovich  Kurochkm 
Kurochkin     entered     the    United    States. 
April    4.    1956.    as    a    third    secretary    of    the 
Soviet  Embassy.  W;\shlngton,  DC. 

In  the  fall  of  1956,  Charles  T.  Beaumet. 
a  professional  writer,  contacted  the  Soviet 
Embassy  seeking  statistics  as  to  hosiery  pro- 
duction in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  met 
Kurochkin,  who  supplied  the  desired  statis- 
tical data  and,  after  a  series  of  meetings, 
informed  Beaumet  that  If  he  would  obtain 
military  information  to  be  Incorporated  in 
articles  Kurochkin  wa*  writing  for  Russian 


military  journals,  he  would  share  with  him 
his  proceeds  from  the  articles.  Thereafter. 
Beaumet.  ultllizing  the  entree  he  enjoyed  as 
a  reporter,  obtained  training  and  field  man- 
uals of  the  U  S  Army  which  he  turned  over 
to  Kurochkin  For  the  various  manuals 
delivered  to  Kurochkin.  Beaumet  was  paid 
approximately  $450.  Included  among  the 
manuals  sought  by  Kurochkin  were  two 
which  were  classiftcd.  The  classified  manuals 
were   not  delivered   to  the  Soviet. 

On  June  6.  1958.  Kurochkin  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  engaging  in  highly 
improper  activities  incompatible  with  his 
diplomatic  status  He  departed  from  the 
United  States  on  June  11.   1958. 

Evgeni  Aleksecvich  Zaostrovtsev 
Zaostrovtsev    entered     the    United    States 
August  2.  1957.  as  a  second  secretary  of  the 
Soviet   Emb.i^sy.   Washington.   DC 

On  February  23.  1958.  Zaostrovtsev  met  a 
State  Department  Foreign  Service  officer  In 
training,  at  a  social  function.  There  fol- 
lowed intensive  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Zaostrovtsev  to  cultivate  the  State  Depart- 
ment employee  for  Intelligence  purposes. 
Between  February.  19.'i8.  and  February  6. 
1959.  he  met  with  the  State  Department  em- 
ployee on  15  occ.islons  He  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  employee  material  con- 
cerning the  training  program  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  obtain  classified  documents  from 
State  Department  files  concerning  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  affairs  in  the  area  of  the 
Crovernment  employee's  future  foreign  as- 
signment. He  paid  the  Government  em- 
ployee $150  for  information  furnished  to  him. 
As  a  result  of  his  dealings  with  the  State 
Department  employee,  the  Department  of 
State  on  May  13.  1959,  made  an  Informal 
request  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  for  Zaostrovt- 
seVs  recall.  Zaostrovtsev  departed  the 
United  States  on  May  15,  1959. 

GenJiadiy  G.  Sevastyanov 
Gennadi  y  Sevastyanov  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  March  1959  to  serve  as  an 
attache  in  the  cultural  division  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington.  DC.  On  April  6, 
1963,  an  Individual  whom  the  Russians 
identified  as  "Vladimir  Gridnev "  arrived  In 
the  United  States  as  a  temporary  employee 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Actually  "Gridnev" 
was  not  the  man's  true  name.  He  had  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  under  this 
pseudonym  to  assist  In  the  attempted  re- 
cruitment of  his  brother,  a  Soviet  defector 
now  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  Russian  spy. 

Under  the  eye  of  Sevastyanov.  "Gridnev" 
approached  his  brother  outside  his  brother's 
home  in  a  suburb  of  Washington  on  the  night 
of  April  28.  1963.  Sevastyanov  also  stood  by 
while  meetings  were  held  between  the 
brothers  on  April  30  and  May  2.  1963;  and  he 
attempted  to  obtain  details  of  the  work 
which  ■GridneVs"  brother  was  performing 
for  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  to  re- 
cruit him  as  an  espionage  agent. 

"Gridnev"  left  the  United  States  early  in 
May  1963.  His  brother  held  one  other 
meeting  with  Sevastyanov — on  the  night  of 
June  13.  1963.  "GridneVs"  brother  coop- 
erated fully  with  the  FBI  following  his 
Initia:  contact  by  the  Soviets  on  April  28. 
and  ''BI  agents  made  motion  pictures,  as 
well  as  still  photographs,  of  the  meetings  be- 
tween the  three  men  on  April  30  and  May  2. 
Sevastynanov  was  declared  persona  non 
grata  by  the  US.  State  Department  on  July 
1.   1963. 

Boris  V.  Karpovich 

On  January  7.  1965,  Boris  V.  Karpovich  was 
declared  persona  non  grata  by  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment for  conduct  Incompatible  with  his 
diplomatic  duties  and  he  departed  the 
United  States  on  January  12.  1965.  (See  p. 
72  cf  Mr.  Hoovers  testimony.  March  4.  1965, 
copy  attached.) 


Stefan  M.  Kirsanov 
On  June  2,  1965,  Kirsanov  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  for  "activities  Incompatible  with  his 
diplomatic  status."  Kirsanov  and  his  wife 
departed  the  United  States  June  10.  1965,  for 
Russia. 

LIST  OF  SOVIET  U.N.  REPRESENTATIVES  AND 
SOVIET  UN.  EMPUJYEES  WHO  HAVE  ENGAGED 
IN     ESPIONAGE     AGAINST    THE     UNITED     STATES 

Vassili  Molev 
While  attached  to  the  Soviet  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations,  in  1953  (handling  main- 
tenance, purchase  of  supplies  and  simil.ir 
matters)  Vassili  Molev  met  Boris  Morros  on 
a  date  and  at  a  time  and  place  previously 
designated  by  Morros'  Soviet  intelligence 
superiors  in  Austria.  Molev  accepted  from 
Morros  a  report  prepared  in  New  York  by 
Jack  Soble  and  given  by  Soble  to  Morros  In 
accordance  with  instructions  from  their  So- 
viet superiors.  Photographs,  both  still  shots 
and  motion  pictures,  of  this  meeting  were 
taken  by  FBI  personnel.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  arrest  of  Jack  Soble  on  espion:ige 
charges  on  January  25.  1957,  the  US.  De- 
partment of  State  declared  Molev  persona  non 
grata.  Molev  at  that  time  was  employed  iin 
a  similar  capacity!  by  the  Soviet  Embassy 
He  left  the  United  States  on  January  28.  1957. 
en   route  to  Russia. 

Mikhail  Nikolaevich   Svinn 
Mikhail    Nikolaevich   Svirin,    a    Soviet   as- 
signed   to   the   Soviet   U.N.    delegation    from 
August   1952  to  April   1954,  was  identified  by 
Yuri   A.   Rastvorov,   a   former   Soviet   intelli- 
gence officer,  as  a  member  of   the  Ministr;- 
of   Internal   Affairs  and  a  very   experienced 
intelligence  officer.    Svirin  was  also  identified 
by  Relno  Hayhanen  a  former  Soviet  intelli- 
gence agent.     On   two  occasions  in  January 
and  February    1953,  Svirin  was  observed   in 
the  area  where  Boris  Morros  was  scheduled 
to    meet   with    his   Soviet   superior.      Morros 
subsequently  met  Vassili  Molev  on  March  3, 
1953.  at  the  scheduled  meeting  place. 
Maksim  Grigorievich  Martynov 
Maksim  Grigorievich  Martynov  last  entered 
the  United  States  on  November  3.  1954.  as  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  representation  to  the 
U.N.   Military  Staff  Committee.     In  August 
1954  a  highly  placed  Army  officer  in  Germany 
was  introduced  to  a  Soviet  under  clandestine 
circumstances  in  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 
The  officer  did   not   discourage   the   Soviets 
approach   and   meetings   in   New   York   were 
arranged.    A  code  phrase  was  established  for 
recognition   purposes.     The   New   York   con- 
tact  turned   out   to  be   Martynov.      On   two 
occasions,  a  special  agent  of  the  FBI.  made 
up   to  resemble   the   Army   officer,  met  with 
Martynov      On  the  second  occasion  January 
15,    l'955.    FBI    agents,    with    State    Depart- 
ment   permission,    accosted    Martynov,    who 
identified    himself,    but    claimed    diplomatic 
Immunity.      On   February   21,    1955.   the   De- 
partment  of   suite   declared    Martynov    per- 
sona non  grata  for  the  above  activity  and  he 
departed  the  United  States  February  26.  1953 
Aleksandr  Konstantinovich  Guryanov 
Aleksandr  Konstantinovich  Guryanov  en- 
tered the  United  States  March  26,   1955.  as 
an  employee  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
U.N.    On  April  25,  1956,  he  was  declared  per- 
sona non  grata  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  as  a  result  of  his  Implication  in  the 
improper  repatriation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  five 
Soviet  seamen  who  left  the  United  States  on 
April  7,  1956.     The  seamen  were  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  Soviet  tanker   Tuapse  who 
previously    defected   to    the    United    States 
The  Department  of  State  Informed  the  So- 
viet Government  that  Guryanov's   activities 
made  his  presence  in  the  United  States  no 
longer  desirable  and  he  departed  May  9,  1956 
Borz.5  Fedorovich  Gladkov 
Boris     Fedorovich     Gladkov     entered     the 
United   Slates    December    15,    1953,   as  n.aval 
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adviser  to  the  Soviet  representation  in  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  UN.  In  Jan- 
uary 1955,  Gladkov,  at  a  cocktail  party,  met 
a  sales  engineer  for  a  New  York  marine  engi- 
neering firm.  He  cultivate  the  sales  engi- 
neer and  held  a  number  of  clandestine  meet- 
ings with  him.  Through  the  engineer,  on 
June  14,  1955,  he  received  two  unclassified 
publications  dealing  with  marine  boilers. 
During  his  meetings  with  the  sales  engineer 
which  continued  on  a  regular  basis  through 
June  1956,  Gladkov  furnishcj  ilie  engineer 
j-1.550  for  services  rendered.  On  June  22. 
1958.  the  Department  of  State  declared  Glad- 
kov persona  non  grata.  He  departed  July 
12.  1956. 

Rostislav  E.  SItapovalov 

Rostislav  E.  Shapovalov  entered  the  United 
.■rtates  September  27.  1955.  as  a  second  sec- 
retary of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  UN. 
On  May  7,  14,  17.  and  21.  1956.  he  contacted 
a  Russian  emigre  In  New  York  and  urged 
him  to  return  to  Russia.  The  emigre. 
Michael  Schatoff,  a  former  officer  in  the 
Russian  Army,  was  a  classmate  of  Shapovalov 
at  a  New  York  university.  On  August  20, 
1956,  the  Department  of  State  declared  Shap- 
ovalov persona  non  grata  for  his  activities  in 
attempting  to  induce  SchatofT  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Shapovalov  departed  the 
United  States  September  12.  1956. 

Viktor  lvanovic>i  Petrov 
Viktor  Ivanovich  Petrov  arrived  in  the 
United  States  February  17,  1953,  as  a  trans- 
liitor  employed  at  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  Ac- 
cording to  the  FBI,  Petrov,  during  1955-56, 
established  contact  with  an  aviation  drafts- 
man for  the  purpose  of  seeking  classified  in- 
formation concerning  U.S.  military  aircraft 
development.  On  August  20,  1956^  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  U.N.  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  General, 
who  agreed  to  dismiss  Petrov.  Petrov  de- 
parted the  United  States  on  August  23,  1956, 
Konstantin  Pavlovich  Ekimov 
Konstantln  Pavlovlch  Ekimov  entered  the 
United  States  October  17.  1955.  as  second 
secretary  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  U.N. 
Ekimov  was  accused  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  participat- 
ing In  the  abduction  of  Tanya  Chwastov, 
aged  2,  and  American-born  daughter  of  n 
Russian  refugee.  He  took  part  in  dockslde 
itrrangements  which  enabled  Alexel  Chwas- 
tov to  leave  the  United  States  with  his  infant 
daughter.  This  move  was  against  the  wishes 
of  the  child's  mother  who  retrained  in  the 
United  States.  Ekimov  was  declared  persona 
"on  grata  by  the  Deparcment  of  State  on 
October  29.  1956,  and  he  departed  the  United 
States  on  November  30,  1956. 

VladiTnir  Arsenevich  Gruslia 
Vladimir  Arsenevich  Grusha  was  formerly 
assigned  as  first  secretary  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  On  March  5,  1957,  Grusha 
had  a  rendezvous  with  a  Ceylonese  employee 
of  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  Mr.  Dhanapalo 
i>amarasekara.  In  the  latter's  automobile, 
after  Mr.  Samarasekara  had  been  observed 
entering  the  offices  of  the  Ceylonese  delega- 
tion and  extracting  certain  papers  from  a  file 
rablnet.  Based  on  information  developed  by 
the  FBI,  the  Department  of  State  declared 
Grusha  persona  non  grata  on  March  25.  1957, 
and  he  departed  from  the  United  States  on 
April  10.  1957. 

Kirill  Sergeevich  Doronkin 

Kirlll  Sergeevich  Doronkln  arrived  in  the 
United  States  March  12,  1956,  to  serve  as  film 
"lltor,  radio  and  visual  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Information,  U.N.  Secre- 
"U'lat.  In  October  1958  special  agents  of  the 
FBI  observed  a  clandestine  meeting  between 
t>oronkln  and  a  source  that  had  been  re- 
"'•ii'ted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  obtaining 
aerial  photographs  of  the  Chicago  area.  The 
source  reported  to  the  FBI  that  the  package 
which  he  turned  over  to  Doronkln  at  thla 
meeting     contained     the     requested     aerial 


photographs.  The  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 
delivered  a  n^te  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  U.N.  on  January  15.  1959.  requesting 
Doronkln's  dismissal  from  the  U.N.  Doron- 
kln's  contracted  term  of  employment  termi- 
nated March  3.  1959.  and  he  was  not  reem- 
ployed by  the  U.N.  He  departed  from  the 
United  States  March  11,  1959. 

Vadim  Aleksandrovich  Kirilyuk 
Vadlm  Aleksandrovich  Kirilyuk  arrived  In 
the  United  States  September  11.  1958.  as  a 
political  affairs  officer  employed  by  the  De- 
p.^rtment  of  Trusteeship  and  Information  for 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  UN.  Sec- 
retariat. During  the  period  from  June 
throuu-h  September  1959.  Kirilyuk  met  with 
an  American  citizen  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner on  five  occasioii.s  On  these  occ;)sions  he 
requested  data  concerning  cryptographic  ma- 
chines and  instructed  the  American  to  seek 
employment  with  a  vital  US,  Government 
agency.  Kirilyuk's  meetings  with  the  source 
on  August  23.  1959.  and  on  September  18. 
1959.  were  observed  by  special  agents  of  the 
FBI.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  was 
Informed  of  Kirilyuk's  espionage  activity  on 
December  17.  1959.  On  January  7.  1960.  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  U.N.  was  advised  of 
Kirilyuk's  activities,  whereupon  Kirilyuk  and 
his  family  left  the  United  States  on  January 

10,  1960. 

Igor  Y.  Melckh 
lijor  Y.  Melekn.  a  Soviet  national  was  as- 
signed to  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  October 
1958.  According  to  the  FBI.  Melekh  asked 
a  New  York  freelance  niedical  illustrator. 
Willie  Hlrsch.  to  provide  intelligence  data 
such  as  a  map  of  Chicago  showing  military 
Installations.  Melekh  and  Hirsch  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago 
on  October  27.  1930.  and  both  were  placed 
under  arrest  by  the  FBI  on  the  same  day. 
They  were  charged  with  three  counts  includ- 
ing espionage  and  conspiracy.  Melekh 
claimed  diplomatic  immunity;  however,  this 
was  denied  by  the  courts  and  he  was  released 
under  $50,000  bond.  On  March  24.  1961.  a 
U.S.  district  court  ruled  that,  if  Melekh  de- 
parted from  the  United  States  by  April  17 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  moved  for  dis- 
missal of  the  indictment,  the  court  would 
dismiss  as  to  both  defendants.  Melekh  left 
the  United  .States  for  the  Soviet  Union  on 
April  8.  and  the  indictments  against  both 
Melekh  and  Hlrsch  were  dismissed  on  April 

11,  1961. 

Yuri  A.   Mishukov  and   Yuri   V.  Zaitsev 

Yuri  A.  Mishukcv  v/as  employed  as  a  trans- 
lator by  the  U.N.  on  I'Jovember  11,  1957. 
Yuri  V.  Zaitsev  was  employed  on  August  9, 
1961,  as  a  UN.  political  and  security  coun- 
cil affairs  officer.  On  September  15.  1962.  the 
FBI  disclosed  that  Mlshukov  and  Zaitsev  had 
established  an  espionage  arrangement  with 
an  American  citizen  and  between  June  and 
August  of  this  year  had  paid  him  $3,000. 
Two  days  after  the  Justice  Department  made 
its  annotincempnt.  the  IT.N  announced  that 
Mishukov  had  left  for  Moscow  last  July  5 
and  Zaitsev  had  done  so  Auguit  7. 
Eujeni  M.  Prokhorov  avd  Ivan   Y.   Vyrodm- 

Both  Eugenl  M.  Prokhorov  and  Ivan  Y. 
Vyrodov  were  members  of  the  permanent  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  U.N.  On  Septem- 
ber 28.  Prokhorov  and  Vyrodov  were  appre- 
hended by  FBI  agents  in  the  act  of  receiving 
classified  Information  concerning  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  Ylc  Nelson  Cornelius  Drumniond. 
They  were  re'easod  after  establishing  their 
Identity.  On  September  29  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  UN.  demanded  that  the  Soviet 
delegation  expel  Prokhorov  and  Vyrodov 

Ivan  D.  Egorov 
On  July  2.  1963.  FBI  agents  arrested  two 
persons  in  New  York  City  and  two  persons 
In  Washington,  DC,  on  charges  of  conspir- 
ing to  spy  for  Russia.  The  pair  arrested  In 
New  York  City  were  Ivan  D.  Egorov.  an  em- 
ployee   of    the    Office    of    Personnel.    United 


Nations  Secretariat,  and  his  wife.  Aleksandrs 
I  Egoruva.  Charges  against  these  two  were 
di.-~missed  on  October  11.  1963.  contlnpent 
upon  their  immediate  departure  from  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviets 
released  the  Reverend  Walter  Ciszek.  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  Marvin  Makinen,  a  college 
student,  both  of  whom  had  been  in  prison 
i!i  Russia. 

Tlic  pair  arrested  in  V.'ashln(-ton.  DC.  on 
July  2.  1963.  were  identified  .-^  Robert  K. 
Balich  and  Joy  Ann  Baltch.  Actually,  thcs.- 
were  not  their  true  names. 

Gleh   Pavlov.   Yuri   Roma^hin    end    Vlail  mir 
Olcncv 

On  the  night  of  October  29.  1963.  John  W 
n.itenko.  an  American  engineer,  was  arreste  ' 
b\  FBI  aeents  i:.  New  Jersey  after  delivry 
to  Gjeb  Pavlov  of  an  attache's  case  contain- 
ing detailed  documents  of  military  inier'-st 
A!su  .urested  was  Igor  A  Ivanov,  an  empioyep 
tf  Amtorg  Tr.iding  Corp..  who  was  acccni- 
panying  P-vIov. 

Yuri  Romashln  had  served  in  counters-i-r- 
\c.llance  caprxity  during  the  clandcstiP" 
meeting  between  Pavlov  and  Butenko  on  th  • 
night  of  October  29,  1963.  Vladimir  Olene 
had  previously  accompanied  Pa\Iov  durliig 
meetings  with  Butenko.  These  three  men 
were  members  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  th^: 
United  Nations  and  were  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  the  US.  State  Department  on 
October  30.  1963  They  departed  from  fie 
United  States  on  November  1.  1953 

Butenko  and  Ivanov  were  convicted  rn 
December  2.  1964.  on  charges  stemming  from 
this  espionage  plot 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  M;-.  P-'e.'.ident.  in  con- 
clusion, ■ft-e  want  peaceful  coexistence. 
This  Congress  has  tried  to  achieve  it.  We 
have  shown  a  charitable  and  eleemosv - 
nary  attitude  toward  people  all  over  the 
world 

It  is  argued  that  Russia  has  let  up  en 
its  perpetuation  of  the  tensions.  Can 
anyone  point  out  tangible  evidence  where 
that  lessening  ha.s  occurred?  I  would 
hke  to  hear  it.  I  have  tried  to  find  it. 
I  have  searched  for  it.  But  instead  cl 
finding  it.  every  word  that  comes  to  me 
ii'.dicates  an  avowed,  unrelenting,  eternal 
purpose  to  destroy  our  country, 

Mr,  President,  I  wanted  to  vote  for 
this  Consular  Convention,  but  neither 
my  reasoning,  nor  my  intuition,  nor  the 
promptings  of  my  soul  would  permit  me 
to  do  so.  I  will  vot«  against  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  puts  the 
Soviet-American  Consular  Convention  in 
proper  perspective,  be  print-ed  in  the 
Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  priiUed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom    tlie    Wail    .Street    Journal.    Mar     14. 

19671 

The  Wrong  Target 

The  Senate  wi-s  wise,  we  think,  to  reject 
an  amendment  Intended  to  cripple  the  Sov.et 
consular  treaty,  and  it  will  ..ho  be  wise  to 
reject  further  proposed  impediments 

The  treaty  would  all.iw  each  nation  to 
open  consular  offices  in  the  otheis  clilcf 
cities,  supplementing  the  embassies  in  capi- 
tals. This  would  give  Americans  traveline 
in  the  Soviet  Union  better  access  to  thl 
protections  US  officials  can  offer,  which  Is 
clearly  a  gain  for  U.S.  citizens. 

There  has  been  complaint  that  Russian 
consulates  in  the  U.S.  would  facilitate  Soviet 
espionage.  But  since  we  would  be  trading 
lisienir.g-posts  In  our  open  society  for  listen- 
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In^-poets  In  their  closed  one,  the  balance 
would  again  seem  to  f.ivor  our  side. 

In  other  words,  here  Is  one  treaty  which 
shows  a  profit  for  the  U.S.  Yet  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  offered  amendments 
and  reservations  designed  to  scuttle  the 
pact.  The  most  notable  Is  a  proposal  which 
would  bar  the  treaty's  implementation  while 
the  Soviets  continue  to  supply  arms  used 
ag.tlnst  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

It's  an  approach  with  a  nice  patriotic 
sound,  and  at  first  hearing  it  even  has  a 
logical  ring.  The  ring  goes  o3  key,  however, 
the  moment  someone  asks  Just  how  KUch  a 
course  would  advance  the  best  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  Certainly  it  would  not  stop  the 
flow  of  Soviet  arms  or  yield  any  other  bene- 
fit we  can  think  of. 

The  treaty  is  part  of  President  Johnson's 
campaign  to  normalize  relations  with  the 
Eviropean  CommunLst  nations.  Ultimately, 
the  US.  must  seek  to  \\\e  as  normally  a.s 
possible  with  these  nations  despite  their 
alien  ideology  and  the  Soviet  record  of 
treachery:  the  alternative  Is  *o  prep.ire  for 
a  nuclear  showdown.  Steps  toward  more 
normal  relations  might  also  have  some  slight 
tendency  to  aggravate  splits  In  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

This  "bridge-building"  contains  manifest 
dangers.  E.ich  part  of  It  must  be  carefully 
examined  on  Its  merits.  The  Senate  would 
serve  a  real  purpose  in  scrutinizing,  say.  the 
outer  space  treaty  for  any  evidence  of  booby 
traps. 

On  the  consular  treaty,  though,  the  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  ou  holld  f^Mjting 
while  the  pact's  foes  have  their  heads  In 
the  clouds.  It  hardly  serves  the  US.  Interest 
to  sabotage  a  deal  in  its  own  advantage. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presid-rnt.  I  have 
made  two  brief  comnieiits  on  the  Con.su- 
lar  Convention  before  us  and  I  hesitate 
to  again  inflict  my  viows  en  the  Senate. 
However,  there  are  sevp'al  points  raised 
In  my  letters  which  I  feel  should  be  aii- 
swered  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  wish  al.so 
to  place  myself  011  record  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  position  I  shall  take  on  this 
convention. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
as  a  very  junior  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
r.te.  I  am  certainly  not  an  expert  on 
foreign  policy.  This,  indeed,  is  my  first 
involvement  in  treaty  legislation. 

I  shall  express  opinions  based  on  the 
best  information  obtainable.  They  will 
be  opinions  based  on  correspondence  I 
have  excha!H:ed  with  the  Department  of 
State,  liumerous  telephone  conversations 
with  that  Department,  personal  conver- 
sations I  have  had  with  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  certainly  on  the  views  of  my  constit- 
uents contained  in  correspondence  de- 
livered by  the  pound  to  my  Senate  ofRce. 

My  views  and  opinions  are  based  also 
on  the  very  excellent  speeches  which 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  have  delivered 
durin':;  the  more  than  2  years  tlie  Con- 
5^^-jlar  Convenlion  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

One's  attitude  toward  the  Consular 
Convention  must,  of  necessity,  be  predi- 
c.ited  on  certain  major  premises  and  as- 
sessment.'^. It  .seeiiis  apparent  that  while 
tne  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue supporting  forces  in  its  ideological 
corner,  Russian  leaders  are  carefully 
avoiding  a  major  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  . 

In  a  no-holds-baried  contest  with  Rod 
China  for  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world,  no  one  should  expect  Russia  to 
transfoim  her  social  order  for  the  sake  of 


a  Consular  Treaty.  To  predicate  all  con- 
tracts bet^'een our  two  countries  entirely 
on  the  basis  that  Russia  must  first  cease 
being  Commimist  is  to  close  the  door  on 
any  hope  for  even  limited  agreements  of 
mutual  benefit. 

CHANGING   COMMUNISM 

Communism  violates  too  dramatically 
the  aspirations  of  man.  the  realities  of 
economics  and  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  to  survive  as  a  system.  I 
believe  that  we  are  seeing  today  in  Eu- 
rope the  bet; inning  of  the  end  of  Com- 
munism, a.s  anything  more  than  a  de- 
funct ide.ilosiy  of  i-cvolution.  The  end 
of  the  process  is  many  years  away,  but 
communism  is  losing  its  srrip  on  the  mil- 
lions it  once  held  so  tightly  in  its  fist. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  wirh  tlie  passage 
of  time,  the  Soviet  system  itself  will  be- 
come less  militant  and  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  it^  own  people.  I  think 
history  indicates  and  contcmtxjrary 
events  substantiate  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sian communism  will  draw  inward  to 
save  itself.  The  Soviet  Union  will  come 
to  think  of  itself  as  a  nation  of  people 
and  consumers,  rather  than  as  tlie  faunt 
of  a  rai)acious  philosophy  of  interna- 
tional conquest.  But  that  time  if  far  in 
the  future. 

As  we  deliberate  tliis  con.sular  conven- 
tion, we  must  consider  today's  world  and 
today's  priorities — priorities  dictated  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  threat  of  war 
elsewhere,  and  the  general  hostility  of 
communism.  These  are  facts  at  hand — 
not  theories  or  inevitabilities  in  the  dis- 
t.ance.  We  must  judpc  effects  on  the 
present  before  we  commit  ourselves  en- 
tirely to  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

THE    WAR    AND    RUSSIA'S    INTERESI 

Some  Senators  speak  of  the  possibility 
of  talks  involvintr  the  United  States,  Mos- 
cow, Hanoi,  and  possibly  Peking,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam. 

What  evidence  is  there  from  any  re- 
liable source  that  the  Communist  world 
is  less  than  delighted  to  have  the  United 
States  bopged  down  in  a  bloody  and 
costly  land  war  in  Asia? 

Despite  its  clear  reluctance  to  risk  an 
Arniai^eddon  Vvith  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  question  that  to  mo.st  of  the 
Communist  world,  the  United  States  Is 
the  "main  enemy."  the  largest  single 
obstacle  between  the  Communist  world 
and  its  massive  expansion. 

Why,  then,  would  the  Soviet  Union 
take  pity  on  tlie  United  States  and  hon- 
estly seek  an  end  to  the  war?  What 
would  Russia  pos.sibly  gain  by  pulling 
America's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fires  of 
southeast  Asia? 

Unless  we  were  to  cave  In  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  hand  South  Vietnam 
over  to  Hanoi,  no  future  peace  would 
serve  communism's  interests  so  well  as 
the  present  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  be  in  the  process 
of  changing,  but  today  as  we  discuss  this 
treaty  she  is  still  an  enemy  who  has 
sworn  to  bury  us.  Change  is  far  in  the 
future  althouph,  as  I  have  said,  I  think 
it  is  coming. 

From  Russia's  standpoint,  nothing  so 
good  as  Vietnam  has  existed  since  Korea. 
No  Russians,  if  we  may  believe  reports, 
have  died  in  Vietnam. 


With  a  contribution  that  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  America's  commitment  of  men, 
money,  and  machines,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  keeping  a  half-million  Amerii.an 
troops  pinned  down  in  Asia. 

With  a  modest  logistics  commitment, 
she  Is  driving  a  second-rate  Asian  dic- 
tator to  naked  aggression  across  the 
boundaries  of  a  nation  that  has  had 
sovereignty  longer  than  43  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  fighting  a  war 
by  proxy  against  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam.  In  an  earlier  age,  we 
would  have  responded  in  kind.  Today 
we  make  treaty  talk.  We  ought  to  re- 
member the  admonition  of  Carl  Schurz: 

Nothing  that  Is  wrong  in  principle  can  be 
right   in    practice. 

The  preamble  to  the  consular  con- 
vention speaks  of  the  signators  as  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  friendly  relations.  It 
is  a  denial  of  reality  to  presume  that 
this  treaty  will  strengthen  friendly  re- 
lations while  American  boys  are  being 
killed  with  Russian  weapons  in  a  war 
that  Russia  could  stop. 

None  of  us  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  stop  being  Communist  for 
the  sake  of  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  But  there  are  different  brands 
of  communism,  not  all  of  which  seek  ac- 
tively to  control  other  nations  or  active- 
ly underwrite  wars  of  aggression. 

If  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  wish 
to  live  in  a  Communist  society,  that  is 
tlieir  busines.'^.  But  when  they  seek  to 
export  communism  through  the  use  of 
terror,  subversion,  sabotage,  and  open 
v.ar.  tlien  it  becomes  the  legitimate  con- 
cern of  all  nations. 

CHARGES   PRO    AND    CON 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  statements 
and  allegations  with  respect  to  specific 
provisions  of  the  treaty  have  been  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  letters 
that  have  come  to  my  office.  These,  I 
feel,  compel  a  reply. 

In  my  own  research  on  the  convention. 
I  have  turned  to  the  public  record,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  various  diplomatic 
histories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  State.  Despite  what  re- 
seai-ch  I  have  done,  I  am  not  attempting 
to  represent  myself  as  a  foreign  policy 
export.  I  am  far  from  it.  But  I  have 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  develop  a  few 
points  which  I  think  are  pertinent  to  our 
debate.  Some  of  these  points  would 
seem  to  militate  for.  others  against,  rati- 
fication of  the  Consular  Convention. 

It  has  been  alleged  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  we  are  attempting  establishment  01 
consulates  and  the  attendant  protective 
covenants  for  our  citizens  by  treaty 
rather  than  by  Executive  order  because 
the  Soviets  would  need  the  weight  of 
treaty  law  in  changing  their  domestic 
law  to  allow  for  early  access  to  incarcer- 
ated Americans. 

This  allegation,  I  believe,  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts. 

I  cite  as  reference  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  say.  In  essence,  that  Soviet  crimi- 
nal law.  as  spelled  out  In  the  Basic  Prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Procedure,  allows  for 
up  to  9  months'  isolation  of  persons  un- 
der investigation.    This  is  an  allowable 
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maximum.  It  Is  designed  to  give  Soviet 
authorities  maximum  latitude  in  iso- 
lating the  investigated  party.  But  not 
all  of  this  latitude  need  be  consimied. 
The  Soviet  authorities  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, grant  access  at  any  time,  to  any 
person  being  held  in  pretrial  custody. 
Access  to  detained  foreigners  is  less  a 
matter  of  Soviet  law  than  of  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  grant  to  others  the  same  cour- 
tesies, civilities  and  standards  of  humane 
conduct  which  Soviet  nationals  can  en- 
joy in  almost  every  Western  counti-y. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  this 
comes  as  a  rather  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  often-discussed  question  of 
legislating  morality. 

As  the  State  Department  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of  March  9. 
1967: 

Since  this  convention  was  signed  in  1964, 
we  have  been  granted  access  to  each  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  held  more  than  a  few  days. 

This  small,  but  significant  concession 
by  the  Soviet  Union  comes.  I  might  point 
out.  prior  to  ratification  and  the  effectua- 
tion of  the  Convention  which  we  here 
discuss. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a  new  treaty  is 
not  necessary  because  of  covenants 
agreed  to  in  1933  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Litvinov.  I 
ijelieve  that  this  assertion  is  at  variance 
with  facts,  which  make  the  premise  tenu- 
ous on  at  least  two  points. 

As  I  understand  the  issue,  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Litvinov,  in  a  letter  dated 
November  16,  1933,  told  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  a  consular  convention  con- 
taining provisions  for  access  to  American 
citizens  detained  in  Russia.  The  consu- 
lar convention  of  that  era  was  to  come 
immediately  after  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  was  to  contain  provisions  anal- 
ogous to  a  German-Russia  treaty  in  force 
at  that  time.  This  was  fine  as  far  as  it 
went,  except  that  the  consular  treaty 
was  never  negotiated  in  accord  with  the 
Roosevelt-Litvinov  agreement. 

But  even  had  the  agreement  of  1933 
been  consummated,  it  would  have  been  a 
moot  point.  In  the  German-Russian 
treaty  the  access  provisions  became  ef- 
fective upon  the  termination  of  the  in- 
vestigation. According  to  the  State  De- 
partment, both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany  accepted  this  interpretation 
of  the  agreement.  The  Germans  saw 
their  people  after  they  had  been  investi- 
gated, which  could  take  up  to  9  months. 
The  treaty  before  us  specifics  that  U.S. 
officials  will  be  notified  immediately;  that 
is,  within  1  to  3  days,  when  an  Ameri- 
"an  citizen  is  arrested  or  detained  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  stipulates  that  these  of- 
ficials will  have  rights  of  visitation 
without  delay,  within  2  to  4  days,  and 
on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  conven- 
tion will,  or  could,  compromise  the  right- 
ful position  of  the  United  States  in  op- 
position to  recognition  of  the  forced  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Much  as  I  sympathize 
with  the  plight  of  the  brave  people  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  I  do  not 


believe  that  their  fears  In  this  area  are 

justified. 

The  Department  of  State  has  assured 
me  in  a  letter,  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
pi-inted  in  its  entirety,  that — 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  divided  into  two  or  more  consulate 
districts,  the  Soviets  would  regard  the  Baltic 
States  as  belonging  In  one  of  the  districts. 
We  would  not  wish  to  try  to  exclude  the 
Baltic  States  from  a  consular  district,  for 
we  would  wish  to  continue  to  attempt  to 
protect  Americans  who  might  be  arrested 
there,  as  we  do  now  through  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  any  case,  this  or 
any  other  arrangement  we  might  contem- 
plr.te.  would  have  no  bearing  on  our  policy 
of  nonrecognition  of  the  forcible  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. We  have  no  plans  to  eEt;iblish  any 
consulates  in  the  Baltic  States. 

I  have  been  given  other  oral  assur- 
ances that  the  U.S.  Government  has  ab- 
solutely no  intention  of  altering  its  po- 
sition of  nonrecognition  of  the  enslave- 
met  of  the  Baltic  States.  Nothing  in 
the  consular  convention  would  change 
th's  policy,  although  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  American  Government  might 
make  efforts  to  represent  Amei-ican  citi- 
zens incaicerated  by  Soviet  authorities 
in  the  Baltic  States. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  provisions  of 
the  treaty  favor  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  United  States,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  immunity  from  arrest,  which 
would  be  enjoyed  by  consular  officials. 
This  again,  as  I  am  sure  no  Senator 
would  disagree,  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  All  provisions  of  the  treaty  are 
reciprocal.  As  a  practical  matter,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  will  stand  to  gain 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  thi'ough  the 
provisions  of  access  to  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  position  of  having  to 
grant  immunity  upon  request  to  consular 
officials  from  any  country  having  a  most- 
favored-nation  clause  in  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Again.  I  quote  the 
Department  of  State : 

Countries  having  most  favored  nations 
clauses  in  treaties  with  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  request  immunities  with 
consular  offices  only  if  they  are  willing  to 
grant  us  reciprocal  rights.  Therefore,  any 
step  in  this  direction  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  agreement.  Further.  If  for  some 
reason,  we  were  unwilling  to  grant  these  Im- 
munities, we  would  Insist  on  renegotiation  of 
the  treaty  with  the  country  concerned  or  if 
necessary  we  could  abbrogate  the  most  fa- 
vored nations  clause  In  this  treaty. 

The  letter  from  which  I  quoted  goes  on 
to  make  the  point  that  Yugoslavia  is  the 
only  Communist  country  which  has  con- 
sulates here  and  with  which  we  have  a 
treaty  containing  the  most-favored-na- 
tion clause.  Yugoslavia  has  13  consular 
officials  in  the  United  States  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  Yugoslavs  would 
be  at  all  interested  in  entering  into  a  mu- 
tual immunity  arrangement.  But  even 
if  they  did.  their  consular  people  are 
known  and  identified  by  the  FBI.  They 
would  be  only  a  part  of  nearly  10.000  dip- 
lomatic people  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready enjoying  full  immunity. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  this  context  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


remaiks.  a  paper  listing  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  most-favored-nation 
agreements,  their  total  consular  person- 
nel, and  other  data. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  alleged,  particularly  in  a  cleverly 
executed,  but  misleading  comic  strip  dis- 
tributed by  Liberty  Lobby,  that  the  con- 
sular convention  "clearly  provides  for 
the  opening  of  consulates."  The  article 
cited  as  the  authoiity  for  this  statement 
is  article  II.  but  if  the  gentlemen  of 
Liberty  Lobby  would  again  read  the 
treaty  they  would  find  that  this  article 
contains  no  such  provision.  Nor  doe.'^ 
any  other  in  the  ti-eaty.  To  quote  the 
State  Department  again: 

The  convention  does  not  authorize,  pro- 
pose, suggest,  provide  for  or  require  the  open- 
ing of  a  single  consulate  In  the  USSR  or  a 
single  Soviet  Consulate  in  the  US.  It  does 
not  permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  extr.'' 
person  to  this  country,  nor  does  it  let  us 
send  anyone  to  the  USSR. 

Consulates,  if  and  when  there  aie  any, 
will  be  the  subject  of  separate  negotia- 
tion. 

It  has  heen  alleged,  particulai'ly  in  cor- 
i-espondence,  that  there  is  something  im- 
moral about  American  citizens  wishing 
to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Implici' 
in  this  allegation  is  the  inference  that 
the  travelers  are  either  less  patriotic  than 
those  who  stay  at  home,  that  they  are 
insipid  enough  to  be  seduced  by  the  So- 
viet system,  or  that  they  are  pink  enough 
to  defect.    This  is  unvarnished  nonsense. 

I  have  lived  in  the  pleasant  company 
of  American  citizens  for  54  years,  and  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  their  patriotism, 
their  motivation,  and  above  all,  their  in- 
tellectual curiosity.  I  also  regard  them 
as  the  finest  salespeople  in  the  world, 
not  only  in  the  context  of  the  economic 
system  w-hich  is  emulated  in  every  free 
country,  but  as  salesmen  of  their  ideas 
and  their  beliefs;  in  selling  their  God 
and  their  ideals;  and  in  selling  Amer- 
icanism. 

I  do  not  fear  the  effects  that  will  flow 
from  American  travel  to  the  So  vie  i 
Union,  in  terms  of  ideas  or  exposure. 

And.  conversely.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  fear  the  effect  travel  in  the  United 
States  will  have  on  the  Soviet  tourist.  I 
have  confidence  in  America's  ability  to 
proselytize  "by  osmosis" — and  by  that.  I 
mean  to  impress  positively  and  construc- 
tively those  from  other  lands  who  visit 
her  shores. 

Americans  cannot  fully  appreciate  the 
spiritual  experience  of  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean who  stands  for  the  first  time  on 
American  soil.  To  be  able,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  say  what  he  thinks, 
without  fear  of  imprisonment;  to  be  able 
to  take  any  job  he  is  capable  of  per- 
forming and  to  leave  that  job  at  his  op- 
tion; to  enjoy  the  right  of  privacy  in 
thought  and  opinion.  This  is  what  free- 
dom— by  American  definition — means. 
I  am  not  fearful  in  the  least  of  its 
wondrous  effect  upon  the  traveler  who 
first  experiences  it  on  American  soil. 

It  has  been  alleged  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  the  convention  is  a  license  to  spy, 
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favoring  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  this 
hvpcibole  is  certainly  unfair  to  our  own 
iiitelligence  people.  It  casts  doubt  upon 
the  loyalty  and  Integrity  of  those  m  gov- 
einmctit  who.  rightly  or  wrongly,  a.s  his- 
tory may  determine,  see  in  this  treaty  an 
effort  toward  giving  us  a  world  in  which 
we  may  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

U  al.so  disregards  the  obvious  fact  that 
ov.ii  espionage  is  a  doublo-cdgcd  sword, 
i  think  it  fair  to  a.ssume  that  our  con- 
sular ofilcials  could  loam  much  about 
lii'e  in  that  broad  expanse  ol  Ru.sMiX  be- 
yond the  environs  of  Moscow.  They  are 
a  full  match  for  the  Russians. 

Consider  that  our  open  society,  believ- 
ing that  truth  and  information  is  our 
best  protection.  priiUs  more  of  its  vital 
:nformation  than  mo.-^t  nations  secure 
under  lock  and  key. 

I  am  informed  by  Ih.o.se  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  intelligence  busi- 
ness that  deep  agents,  which  Russia  cer- 
tainly has  here,  and  which  I  hope  we 
have  over  there,  do  not  work  out  of  em- 
bassies or  consulates. 

The  point  has  been  made  in  Senate 
discussion  that  the  imnuinity  from  arrest 
provLsions  of  the  consular  treaty  go  too 
lar.  First,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  prem- 
ise— which  I  do  not — that  ratification 
at  this  time  is  in  our  national  interest,  it 
would  follow  that  we  do  not  wish  to  sub- 
ject those  staffing  our  consulates  to  the 
threat  of  unwarranted  seizure,  or  incar- 
ceration. I  would  want  them  to  liave 
all  possible  protection. 

Second,  as  has  been  pointed  out  also. 
b.>th  the  Biittsh  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments have  negotiated  consular  conven- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  im- 
munity provisions  going  beyond  those  in 
the  United  States-U  S.S.R.  Consular  Con- 
vention. The  provisions  of  the  United 
States-US  S.R.  agreement  arc  no  longer 
entirely  unique. 

H.^O    HOPED    TO   SUPPORT  TREATY 

At  one  point.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  support  this  conven- 
tion. There  are  strong  and  convincing 
arguments  f.or  it.  But  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  I  believe  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it. 

I  find  little  in  the  language  or  provi- 
sions of  this  convention  to  which  I  can 
object.  But  to  bring  this  convention  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
at  what  must  be  the  most  inopportune 
time  In  our  history  defies  logic  and  rea- 
son. Beyond  the  unfortunate  choice  of 
timing,  my  objections  to  this  treaty  stem 
from  the  effect  that  it  could  have  on  trade 
between  our  two  countries,  and  the  effect 
that  this  trade  could  have  on  Russia's 
ability  to  wage  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  this  context,  I  have  written  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  to  ask  that  he  reject 
the  proposed  loan  of  American  dollars  for 
construction  of  an  automobile  plant  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  loan  for  some 
$50  million  would  provide  sophisticated 
machine  tools  that  could  be  used  in  mak- 
ing cars — or  military  vehicle  components. 
I  intend  to  have  more  to  -say  on  this  mat- 
ter at  a  later  date.  But  for  the  time  be- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  SecreUiry  Rusk  and  his  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderel. 

'See  exhibits  2  and  3.i 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  it  Ls  also 
worth  con.sidering  that  coming  in  war- 
time, this  convention  will  deal  a  powerful 
p.sychological  blow  to  our  fighting  meir 
and  allies  in  Vietnam.  It  will  indicate  to 
the  so-called  third  world,  whose  leaders 
havv^  not  shown  the  capacity  for  sophis- 
ticated comprehension  of  big-power  di- 
plomacy, that  the  United  States  regards 
it,.3c:f  as  being  ai  peace  and  at  war  with 
the  same  power  nt  the  same  time.  This 
is  an  anomoly  the  delicacy  of  which  will 
be  understood  in  few  capitals. 

Were  our  confronlalion  with  the  cur- 
rent pace  setter  of  international  commu- 
nism confined  to  the  rh-^t  jiir.il,  commer- 
cial, and  theoretical  arena.  I  could  see 
definito  advantages  to  the  conrular  con- 
vention. But  the  area  today  is  neither 
theoretical  nor  tranquil.  It  is  bloody. 
costly  war.  and  Ru.s.'Jia  has  the  ability  to 
stop  the  war^if  she  genuinely  desired 
the  friendly  relations  alluded  to  in  tb.e 
preamble  to  this  convention. 

As  I  asserted  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  13: 

I  appreciate  the  importance  of  better  \in- 
tler:_:taiidi!ig  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  think  that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
arc  today  involved  In  thi.s  conflict,  there  Is 
every  argument  and  every  reason,  and  iliere 
should  be  every  desire  on  our  part,  to  enter 
into  this  .sort  of  arrangement;  but  this  i;  not 
the  time.  The  priorities  arc  sot  by  the  sit- 
uation In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  great  international 
question  is  not  one  of  "better  under- 
standing "  between  ourselves  and  Ru.ssia. 
They  understand  us  only  too  well. 

The  questions  which  divide  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  crucial 
as  any  in  history.  The  issues  are  not  just 
aid  and  trade;  or  economic  competition; 
they  are  the  most  fundamental  questions 
of  peace  and  war;  of  aggression  and  con- 
tainment. They  are  questions  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  human  being;  of  the 
relationship  of  the  government  to  the 
governed;  of  freedom  and  captivity;  and 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  in 
our  universe. 

These  differences  have  built  an  un- 
bridgeable chasm  of  action  and  philos- 
ophy between  international  communism 
and  American  democracy.  No  consular 
convention  can.  or  should  be  able  to, 
erase  these  differences  to  bridge  this 
chasm. 

Exhibit  1 

I,i,s(  of  States  haviyig  Afost -Favored-Nation 
Proviswris  in  Agreements  icith  the  United 
States: 

Argentina  Latvia 

Austria  Liberia 

Belgium  Mexico 

Bolivia  Morocco 

Colombia  Nepal 

Costa  Rica  Norway 

Cuba  Paraguay 

Denmark  Philippines 

Estonia  Rumania 

Ethiopia  Saudi  Arabia 

Finland  Spain 

France  Sweden 

Germany  Switzerland 

Greece  Thailand 

Honduras  Yemen 

Iran  Yugoslavia 

Ireland  Zanzibar 

lUly 
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Exhibit  2 

March  7,  1967. 
Hun  De.^n  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Stale. 
Wasl:ingtcn.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secret.ary:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  request  that  you  review,  recon- 
sider and  reject  the  proposed  US.  govern- 
ment loan  to  the  Institute  Mobilaire  Itall- 
ano.  which  would  underwrite,  through  the 
Exiwrt-Import  Bank,  the  sale  of  some  $50 
million  In  machine  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Administration  wishes 
to  aid  Communi.^t  countries  in  moving 
their  economies  away  from  the  military 
sphere  and  toward  a  more  consumer-oriented 
and  peiu?eful  emphasis:  however,  I  think  the 
United  States  is  picking  a  rather  poor  time 
In  history  in  which  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  a  nation  that  is  the  chief  supplier  of 
another  Communist  nation  with  which  we 
are   at   war. 

In  view  of  the  massive  Soviet  aid  being 
poured  into  J^orth  Vietnam— aid  which  Is 
the  backbone  of  Hanoi's  ability  to  continue  a 
bloody  and  costly  war— I  find  It  Impossible 
to  justify,  politically  or  otherwise,  the  com- 
mitment of  American  tax  dollars  to  helping 
the  Soviet  Union:  particul.u-ly  when  one 
cause  of  the  USSR's  Inability  to  produce 
motor  vehicles  for  Its  own  use  Is  the  large 
numbers  of  trucks  It  is  manufacturing  and 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam.  As  you  know, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  the  trucks  and 
troop  carriers  which  our  airmen  are  being 
called  upon  dally  to  destroy,  often  at  great 
personal  risk.  How,  in  a  time  of  war.  can 
aid  to  an  enemy  be  Justified  or  rationalized.' 

I  think  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for 
a  good  many  Americans  when  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  American  subsidization  of  a  na- 
tion which  we  are  fighting  by  proxy  in  Viet- 
nam is  somewhat  analogous  to  aiding  Nazi 
Germany  during  World  War  II— the  main 
difference  being  that  Hitler  fought  the 
United  States  openly  and  directly.  The  So- 
viet Union  today  has  others  engaged  in  com- 
bat   in   her   behalf. 

Even  assuming  that  the  automobile  plant 
to  be  built  In  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Fiat 
Company  of  Italy  would  be  primarily  for 
the  production  of  peaceful  goods,  it  is  true 
that  by  strengthenlno;  the  Soviet  economy. 
•we  would  still  be  contributing  to  her  capac- 
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ity  to  supply  the  Communist  regune  of  North 
Vietnam. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  concept  of  build- 
ing bridges  between  East  and  West,  so  long 
as  those  bridges  are  built  in  a  time  of  peace 
for  purposes  of  peace,  and  are  not  bridges 
across  which  the  materiel  of  war  flows  from 
the  warehouse  of  our  enemy  to  his  battle- 
field. 

I  urge  the  proposed  loan  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  be  reconsidered  so  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  put  in  the  un- 
conscionable position  of  subsidizing  the 
economy  of  a  nation  which  is  contributing 
directly  to  the  continuation  of  a  terribly 
costly  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clifford  P  Ha.n.sen, 

VS.  Senator. 
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Exhibit  3 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  March  9.  1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.   Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\b  Senator  Hansen  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  28.  1967.  to  Ambas.<;ador 
MacArthiu-  concerning  the  US-USSR  Con- 
sular Convention.  Tlie  questions  which  you 
raise  go  to  the  heart  of  several  important  is- 
sues. 

First  you  asked  whether  Soviet  law  spe- 
cifically forbids  access  to  an  arrested  person 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation or  whether  Soviet  authorities 
have  discretion  in  this  matter.  Soviet  crim- 
inal law  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
access  to  arrested  persons  in  general  terms. 
There  are  no  guarantees  that  arrested  per- 
sons can  see  or  talk  to  anyone  while  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  alleged  crime 
is  in  course,  and  in  practice  Soviet  citizens 
are  held  Incommunicado  during  this  period 
which  may  extend  as  long  as  nine  months 
Under  Article  47  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  So- 
cialist Republic,  which  Is  the  model  proce- 
diu-al  code  for  the  other  republics  of  the 
USSR,  defense  counsel  is  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  case  'from  the  moment  the  ac- 
cused Is  informed  of  the  completion  of  the 
preliminary  investigation." 

Soviet  practice  In  dealing  with  American 
citizens  has  varied.  We  were  never  per- 
mitted access  to  Professor  B.vghoorn  prior 
to  his  expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Likewise  we  were  never  granted  access  to 
Gary  Powers  In  the  21  months  he  was  held 
In  Jail  or  to  Lieutenants  McKone  and  Olm- 
stead  after  their  RB-47  was  shot  down  over 
international  waters.  On  the  other  hand. 
since  this  Convention  was  signed  in  1964  xve 
have  been  granted  acce-=s  to  each  American 
uho  has  been  held  more  than  a  few  days. 
Thus  Soviet  practice  appears  to  have  im- 
proved since  the  Consular  Convention  was 
negotiated,  but  in  none  of  these  cases  has 
the  notification  or  access  been  as  prompt  and 
as  frequent  as  the  treaty  provides. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  letter  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  power  to  e.xchange  consulates 
with  the  USSR  without  a  treaty.  But  simple 
establishment  of  consulates  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  our  rights  to  notification  and 
access  to  American  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  a 
consular  treaty  is  required.  The  existence 
of  such  a  bilateral  undertaking,  containing 
B!>eciQc  pssurances  on  access  and  notification 
wou!d  prevent  the  Soviets  from  saving  to  us 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  that  their  own  law 
o-  procedure  prevents  their  granting  prompt 
notification  and  access  rights 

The  second  question  you  ask  concerns  the 
amount  of  money  spent  per  capita  by  the 
18,000  Americans  who  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  each  year  and  the  900  Soviet  citizens 
who  visit  this  country.  We  have  no  reliable 
figures  for  either  category  of  traveler  I 
would  estimate  that  the  typical  American 
traveler  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  spend  4 
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to  5  days  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and  about 
$300  exclusive  of  tran.=portation  to  and  from 
the  USSR.  Most  Soviet  citizens  going  abroad 
are  permitted  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
obt.un  only  about  SIOO  in  foreign  exchange. 
Therefore,  no  Soviet  visitor  to  this  country 
could  legally  bring  more  than  $100  here. 
The  rest  of  tlieir  expenses  would  presumably 
be  p.rd  by  relatives  in  the  US.  Arra.nge- 
mcnts  for  covering  the  expenses  of  Soviet 
excl.anpe  visitors  in  the  US  vary.  In  some 
ca.ses  their  living  expenses  here  are  paid 
by  American  sponsors  and  the  living  ex- 
penses of  corresponding  American  exchange 
visliors  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  handled  by 
Soviet  ."sponsors.  In  other  cuics.  the  sending 
Slate  covers  all  the  expenses  of  its  exchange 
visitors,  which  of  course  are  Ubu..!lv  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  *100. 

Third,  you  ask  what  our  pasitio:i  is  regr.rd- 
ing  the  reciprocal  establishment  of  consul- 
ates with  the  USSR  while  the  vs-ar  in  Vietnam 
continues.  There  are  no  formal  proposals 
or  plans  pending  for  the  opening  of  a  US 
consulate  in  the  USSR  or  a  Soviet  consulate 
in  the  US.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty 
would  not  automatically  lead  to  the  separate 
negotiations  for  the  reciprocal  opening  of 
cons^ulates.  Secretary  Rusk  h.as  undertaken 
to  consult  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  other  Interested  Senators  before 
proposing  any  such  negotiations  to  the  So- 
viet Government.  Obviously,  one  or  the  ma- 
jor factors  which  Secretary  Rusk— and.  pre- 
sumably, the  Senators  consulted— would  take 
into  account  in  considering  the  exchange  of 
consulates  would  be  the  international  en- 
vironment, including  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Fourth,  you  ask  whether  the  US  would  ac- 
cept the  demarcation  of  a  consular  district 
which   Include   any   or   all    the   Baltic   states 
and  whether  we  plan  to  establish  American 
consulates  in  these  countries.    As  a  practical 
matter  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  divided  into 
two  or  more  consular  districts,  the  Soviets 
would  regard  the  Baltic  states  as  belonging 
in  one  of  the  districts.     We  would  not  wish 
to  try   to  exclude   the   Baltic  states   from   a 
consular  district  for  we  would  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  protect  Americans  who 
might    be    arrested    there,    as    we    do    now 
through  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   In  any  case,  this  or  any  other  arrange- 
ment we  might  contemplate  would  have  no 
bearing  on  our  policy  of  non-recognltlon  of 
the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states 
by  the  Soviet  Government.    As  for  the  ques- 
tion   of    establishing    consulates,    the    most 
which  we  can  foresee  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  one  American  consulate,  probably 
in  Leningrad.     We  have  no  plans  to    estab- 
lish any  consulates  In  the  Baltic  states. 

Fifth,  you  .isked  whether  the  United  States 
would  have  to  grant  immunity  unilaterally 
to    consular   officers   from    countries   having 
most    favored     nation    clauses    in    consular 
treaties  with  the  US  on  their  request.     Spe- 
cifically you  ask  about  the  case  of  Yugoslavia. 
Countries     having     most     lavored     nat:on 
clauses   in    treaties   with    the    United    States 
would  be  able  to  request  immunities  for  their 
consular   officers  only   if  they  are   willing   to 
grant    us    reciprocal    rights.      Therefore    any 
step  in  this  direction  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  agreement.     Fiu-ther.  if  for  some 
reason  we  were  unwilling  to  grant  these  im- 
munities we  could  Insist  on  renegotiation  of 
the  treaty  with  the  country  concerned    or  if 
necessary  we  could  abrogate  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  in  this  treaty.     As  a  practical 
matter  we  would  not  contemplate  such  ac- 
tion. 

Yugoslavia  is  the  only  communist  country 
which  has  consulates  in  this  country  and 
with  which  we  have  a  consular  treaty  con- 
taining a  most  favored  nation  clause.  We 
have  asked  our  Embassy  in  Belgrade  whether 
or  not  they  believe  that  the  Yugoslavs  would 
be  interested  in  seeking  immunities  for  their 
consular  officers  through  the  operations  of  the 
most  favored  nation  clauses.     The  Embassy 


estimates  that  Yugoslavia  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  sucii  action  as  they  would  be  un- 
willing to  grant  similar  provisions  to  em- 
ployees of  our  consulate  in  Yugoslavia.  The 
Yugoslav  Government  has  not  been  con- 
sulted on  this  matter. 

Finally,  you  ask  about  the  Departments 
policy  with  respect  to  the  pun.shmcnt  of  n.t- 
tionals  of  communist  countries  who  do  not 
possess  diplomatic  immunity.  Such  ca^es.  of 
course,  are  wiihm  the  Jurisdiction  of  State 
or  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  thecrime  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  relatively  few  cases  which  have 
Involved  some  aspect  of  foreign  policv  or  In- 
ternat.onal  relations,  the  Department  of 
State  customarily  consults  with  the  other 
agencies  involved  and  we  have  sought  to  pro- 
vide advice  which  would  advance  the  na- 
tional interest.  Tliis  has  been  true  whether 
the  foreign  national  Involved  comes  from  a 
communist  country  or  a  non-communist 
country. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  vou 
with   further   information    on    any    of   these 
points.     I  hope  you  will  be  able  'to  support 
this  important  treaty. 
Sincerely. 

WiLLi.^M  B.  Macomblr,   Jr.. 
Assistant     Secretary     for     Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  on  this  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ilh- 
nois  (Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  day  I  reached  Washington.  34  years 
ago  this  month.  I  have  manifested  an  in- 
terest in  Soviet  aflfairs  and  activities. 

It  was  in  November  of  that  year  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  about  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country. 

The  ink  on  that  document  was  scarcely 
dry  before  infiltration  and  subversion  be- 
gan. Nor  have  my  suspicions  or  doubts 
concerning  Soviet  puipo.ses  and  oblec- 
tives  been  appreciably  allayed. 

Through  the  years.  I  have  done  mv 
full  share  in  assailing  Soviet  efforts  to 
undermine  and  weaken  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

However,  in  a  third  of  a  century,  there 
have  been  changes  and  developments. 
Both  nations  have  grown  toward  a  pop- 
ulation of  200  million.  Both  nations 
have  mo^'ed  forward  in  science,  in  tech- 
nology, in  military  strength,  in  modern 
wcapon.-y.  in  diplomatic  skill,  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  power,  and  in  industrial 
might. 

Both  nations  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  Both  nations  hold  per- 
manent membership  on  the  Security 
Council. 

One  has  pioneered  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  other  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 
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Both  participated  in  World  War  IT. 
Both  sat  at  the  peace  table  when  the 
peace  treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany 
were  signed. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  21 
vears  of  friction,  suspicion,  and  retalia- 
tion. 

Suppo.se  that  in  thi.s  nuclear  ase.  fric- 
l  on  senerates  fiie  and  conflict  ensues? 
Both  would  be  anmed  with  missiles,  high- 
speed fighters  and  bombers,  and  the  most 
lethal  weapons  their  scientists  and  tech- 
n  cians  could  devise. 

The  end  result  would  be  ghastly. 
Neither  would  win.  Neither  could  win. 
Only  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse can  win — especially  the  Horseman 
on  the  pale  horse,  for  he  is  the  Horseman 
of  Death. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  sacred  of  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  or.  earth? 

What  is  their  reciprocal  duty— theirs 
and  ours?  Surely,  we  have  a  duty,  when 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  do 
what  can  be  honorably  done  to  dissipate 
the  frictions  which  have  plagued  the  re- 
lations of  these  two  nations  and  to  pur- 
sue a  viable  pattern  of  conduct  which 
may  prove,  not  only  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  both,  but  to  the  peoples  of  the 
entire  world. 

Before  committing'  myself  to  advi.se 
and  consent  to  the  pending  treaty  with- 
out amendment  or  reservation,  I  went 
back  to  examine  the  documents  of  1933 
which  t>ecame  the  basis  for  our  recoeni- 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  reexamined  the  reports  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
even  to  the  days  when  it  was  best  known 
as  the  Dies  committee,  and  when  Martin 
Dies  of  Texas  fashioned  for  himself  a 
national  reputation  as  its  chairman. 

I  reexamined  the  testimony  of  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  before  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

I  reexamined  all  of  the  Hoover  letters, 
including  the  last  one.  of  February  8. 
1967. 

I  carried  on  a  steady  flow  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  Department 
to  secure  clarification  on  a  number  of 
matters. 

I  had  the  Senate  Legislative  Coun.scl 
prepare  an  extensive  memorandum  on 
amendments  and  reservations  and  their 

effect. 

I  reread  the  House  report  issued  in  the 
82d  Congress,  second  session.  Report 
No.  1229.  released  on  December  30.  1951, 
and  styled  -The  Shameful  Years — 30 
Years  of  Soviet  Espionage  in  the  United 
States,"'  a  TO-page  summation  of  what 
happened  in  that  period. 

I  went  back  to  reread  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  book,   "Ma-sters  of  Deceit." 

I  reexamined  the  staff  study  made  by 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, at  a  time  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
and  I  am  still  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

And,  finally,  I  endeavored  to  read 
every  current  article  or  column  on  the 
Consular  Treaty  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention. 

In  all  this.  I  was  not  unaware  of  the 
campaign  being  carried  on  to  defeat  the 
treaty.  It  recalled  earlier  haptisms  of 
fire  which  showered  the  Congress.    The 


first  was  In  the  days  prior  to  our  entry 
into  World  War  II.  when  the  beleaguered 
Allies  sought  weapons  and  ships  from  us. 
The  ci-y  went  up.  "Cash  and  carry" — 
"Cash  on  the  barrelhead."  One  counted 
those  post  cards  and  letters  not  in  the 
thousands,  but  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand."^. 

I  remember  when,  under  the  foreign 
aid  program,  we  earmarked  375  training 
planes  for  Tito.  On  that  issue  I  was 
excoriated,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered because  I  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
President  Eisenhower. 

These    misguided    bapti.smc    are    not 

new:  they  arc  a  test  of  one's  persjiective. 

One  of   the  tragic   things  about  this 

treaty  is  the  misconceptions  that  have 

developed. 

It  was  allft;ed  that  tlie  Soviet  Union 
was  pushing  for  this  treaty.  If  any- 
thing, we  were,  and  we  are.  the  pushers. 
In  1959,  Vice  President  Nixon  suggested 
it  to  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Koslov  in 
Mo.scow.  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
late,  lamented  Christian  Herter,  was 
uruing  it  on  Giomyko. 

It  was.  and  is.  alleged  that  it  can  be 
done  without  a  treaty.  That  is  only 
partially  true.  The  President,  without 
resort  to  Congress,  can  negotiate  con- 
sular conventions,  but  not  when  they 
contain  an  immunity  clause. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  scatter  consulates  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  do  so  without 
our  permission.  The  treaty  does  not 
even  authorize  consulates.  It  only  pro- 
vides the  ground  rules  under  which  con- 
sulates can  be  established,  and  they 
have  to  be  negotiated  later. 

It  is  .said  that  it  will  flood  the  United 
States  with  spies.  In  his  letter  to  the 
President  on  Febraary  8.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  anticipates  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing them  under  surveillance,  and  then 
adds,  "even  without  additional  appro- 
priations." 

And  somehow  it  is  forgotten  that  we 
can  denounce  the  treaty  in  6  months  if 
there  should  be  violations  and  abuses. 
It  is  said  also  that  similar  immunities 
must  be  extended  to  33  nations  under 
the  most-favored-nation  clause.  That  is 
true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  these  na- 
tions have  already  been  canvassed. 
Eleven  of  the  thirty-three  expressed 
some  interest.  Nine  of  them  are  in  Latin 
America.  Only  two  are  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  if  consulates  were 
so  effective  as  spy  nests,  why  did  the 
Soviet  Union  abandon  its  consulates 
prior  to  1948 — one  In  San  Francisco,  one 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  one  in  New  York 
City? 

It  is  .said  that  American  nationals,  if 
arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union,  already 
have  access  to  an  Embassy,  and  that  a 
consulate  established  by  Presidential 
order  would  suffice.  On  November  16, 
1933,  Maxim  Litvinov  did.  unilaterally, 
offer  this  protection,  since  it  was  con- 
tained in  a  treaty  with  Germany  riego- 
tiatcd  on  October  12,  1925.  When  World 
War  II  came,  diplomatic  relations  were 
severed.  New  treaties  were  negotiated 
with  Germany  in  1958,  which  contained 
no  provision  for  access  to  our  nationals. 
Nor  are  there  any  U.S.S.R.-U.S.  treaties 
now  in  effect  to  which  the  so-called  ac- 
cess provision  could  attach. 


While  the  Litvinov  offer  has  never  been 
formally  abrogated,  the  offer,  according 
to  Litvinov's  letter,  was  linked  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  United  Stales  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  "immediately"  negotiate 
a  consular  convention  on  this  subject 
Frankly,  this  was  never  done.  One  of 
tlie  purposes  of  this  treaty  is  to  establish 
ground  rules  for  just  such  a  negotiation 
when  American  nationals  are  arrested 
or  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  Ameri- 
can nationals  get  the  same  treatment 
which  is  accorded  to  Soviet  citizens. 

Much  is  made  of  the  espionage  i.ssue 
Is  there  any  major  nation  on  earth,  be  ii 
the  U.S.S.R..  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  France.  Japan.  Germany,  or 
China,  which  does  not  carry  on  intelli- 
gence activities  of  some  kind?  I  state 
parenthetically  that  after  World  War  I 
came  ta  an  end.  I  found  myself  suddenly 
assigned  to  the  second  division  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It  v.a.s 
formally  known  as  G2-B,  and  its  work 
was  intelligence.  I  did  that  intelligence 
duty  in  Germany,  sometimes  in  uniform 
and  sometimes  in  plain  clothes.  I  have 
some  concept  of  what  inteUigence  activi- 
ties are.  not  only  as  they  pertain  to  our 
country,  but  to  other  countries,  as  well 
These  are  but  some  of  the  misconceptions 
which  have  victimized  the  thinking  of 
many  people. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  I  deem  it  to  be  quite  overrid- 
ing. Every  365  days,  about  2  million 
young  Americans  march  up  the  slope  of 
time  and  become  18  years  of  age. 
Under  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Draft  Act.  they  must  register.  Farther 
down  on  that  slope  are  other  millions  ot 
American  youths  who  aie  also  marching 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  become  the 
custodians  of  this  land  in  their  time 
But  they  first  march  through  that  period 
of  military  vulnerability,  if  qualified,  to 
become  our  security  protection. 

Suppose  the  frictions  between  the  two 
great  world  powers  continue  and  end  in 
confrontation.  What  can  we  say  that 
we  really  did  to  diminish  this  danger? 
What  little  thing  can  we  say  we  ac- 
complished to  promote  better  under- 
standing? 

Every  year,  more  and  more  Ameiicaivs 
will  journey  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Last 
year  the  number  reached  about  18.000. 
Whenever  one  is  arrested  and  held  for 
an  unreasonable  period  without  benefit 
of  the  counsel  of  his  own  countrymen, 
there  develops  an  emotional  binge 
which  can  only  widen  the  chasm  of 
misunderstanding,  and  generate  malice 
and  hate.  How  long  does  this  fractious 
ferment  continue?  To  be  sure,  a  con- 
sular treaty  is  such  a  small  step  toward 
ameliorating  this  condition,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  step.  An  ancient  Japanese 
proverb  says: 

A  Journey  of  1,000  miles  begins  wltli  •■» 
single  step. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  want  to 
leave  some  little  step  on  the  record  to 
show  that  my  vision  was  not  entirely 
obscured  by  the  sins,  excesses,  and  out- 
rages of  the  past.  I  prefer  to  face  a  fu- 
ture where  an  iridescent  sun  is  just  ris- 
ing, not  setting,  and  where  there  is  a 
hope  of  better  understanding. 


I  remember  always,  Mr.  President, 
Solomon's  entreaty  to  the  Lord.  He 
asked  for  only  one  thing.    He  said: 

Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart. 

Fifty  years  ago,  I  was  marching  up 
times  slope,  only  to  be  whisked  to  a 
foreign  land  in  uniform,  on  the  western 
front  in  World  War  I.  Twenty -five,  or 
nearly  25  years  ago,  a  son-in-law,  who 
is  a  Member  of  this  body  today,  came  up 
that  same  slope,  to  journey  to  the  un- 
stilled  waters  of  the  Pacific  in  a  PT 
squadron.  Five  years  hence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  grandson  who  is  now  marching 
up  the  slope  will  be  registering  under  the 
new  concept  of  selective  service.  If  I 
am  still  here,  what  can  I  say  I  actually 
did  to  dissipate  the  ferment,  to  dispel 
tha  friction,  and  to  promote  better  un- 
derstanding? 

This  treaty.  Mr.  President,  may  never 
materialize  our  hopes,  but  it  could  be  a 
first  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  for 
that  reason,  when  the  roll  is  intoned,  I 
propose  to  advise  and  consent  to  this 
treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  on  the  floor  at  the  moment  either  of 
two  Senators  who  indicated  that  they 
might  or  might  not  want  some  time  in 
the  concluding  minutes  of  this  debate. 
I  suppose  the  best  that  I  can  do  is  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  temporar- 
ily, and  take  it  out  of  my  time;  and  then, 
if  we  have  any  time  remaining,  if  they 
wish  to  say  something,  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  make  further  com- 
ments himself? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  if  any  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  he  does,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  for  2  minutes,  and  then 
yield  the  last  2  minutes  to  him,  and  then 
proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  right;  we  can  check, 
if  the  Senator  cares  to  do  that.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  entitled  to  finish  the  debate,  but 
If  he  wishes  to  do  that.  I  can  make  a 
telephone  call  while  he  is  speaking.  I  do 
feel  obligated  to  check  with  the  ofiices  of 
the  two  Senators  who  have  indicated  they 
may  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  do  I  have  remaining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere 
are  7  minutes  remaining  on  each  side 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  come  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  further  requests  for  time  on 
this  side.  If  not.  at  the  end  of  2  minutes 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  debating  the  issues  of  this  monu- 
mental decision  is  now  over,  and  each  of 
us  must  face  up  to  his  responsibilities 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. All  I  ask  and  hope  is  that  each 
Senator,  after  prayerful  consideration, 
will  vot€  his  convictions,  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  pressures  or  coercions,  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  the  dictates  of  his  in- 
dividual conscience.  I  certainly  respect 
the  right  and  the  judgment  of  any  Sena- 
tor to  vote  in  any  way  on  an  issue  upon 
which  we  are  called  to  legislate. 

I  hope,  too,  that  our  vote  will  be  cast 
in  each  case  after  a  serious  analysis  of 
all  the  available  information,  of  all  the 
facts  in  this  lengthy  record,  and  of  all 
the  attendant  wartime  circumstances, 
and  that  it  will  be  based  on  the  result 
of  that  analysis,  and  not  on  any  second- 
hand secrets  or  vague  promises  which 
Senators  may  have  heard  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  opposed  to 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  are  pre- 
pared to  rest  our  case  in  the  hope  that 
whatever  verdict  the  Senate  now  writes 
into  the  pages  of  history  will  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
there  is  very  little  that  could  be  added 
to  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  had  to  say  in  his  analysis  of 
the  convention  now  pending  before  this 
body. 

Relative  to  the  debate,  while  emotions 
have  been  aroused  from  time  to  time.  I 

would  say  that  the  debate  has  been  held 
on  a  pood  level.  Side  issues  have  been 
brought  in.  and  .ereat  amounts  of  mail 
have  been  received  by  those  for  and 
against  the  convention. 

All  of  the  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  been  read  to  the  Senate. 
All  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  have 
been  made  in  this  body.  All  of  the 
amendments,  reservations,  and  under- 
standings have  been  considered,  voted  on, 
and  a  decision  has  been  reached. 

Now,  in  the  idiom  of  our  time,  the 
"crunch"  has  come,  and  each  Senator 
must,  as  we  say  in  my  part  of  the  co'in- 
try.  "Call  them  as  he  sees  them." 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  vote  as  our  con- 
science dictates,  to  use  our  own  best 
judgment,  and  to  exercise  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Senators  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  vote  for  this  treaty  because  it  Is 
an  aboveboard  proposal  made  initially  by 
a  great  President  and  carried  forward  by 
his  successors. 

I  will  vote  for  this  treaty  because  it  is, 
I  repeat,  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  It  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  U.S.  citizens  who  travel  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  count rj'  and  our  people  are  en- 
titled to  this  consideration  in  this  day 
and  these  times. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  this  by  ratify- 
ing the  convention  now  before  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  proceed  to  vote,  I  would  hke  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 


fact  that  today  is  the  natal  anniversary 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

On  the  Old  Sod  on  this  day  they  would 
say:  "Up  the  O'Mansfields."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  i  when  his  name  w  as 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  mv  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ( when  his 
name  was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  !  Mr.  Brewster  1 .  If  they  were 
present  and  voting,  they  would'  vote 
"yea."  Were  I  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  i  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
names  of  the  two  Senators  who  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The     VICE    PRESIDENT.     WiU     the 

Senator  restate  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Because' of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  Chamber.  I  did  not  hear  the 
names  of  the  two  Senators  involved  in 
the  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
It  takes  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the 
other  to  effectuate  pair  in  a  treat^^nak- 
ing  process.  I  am  sure  that  both  Sen- 
ators were  mentioned,  but  I  did  not  hear 
their  names  mentioned  for  the  record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  raised  a  valid 
point. 

Under  the  precedent  of  the  Senate,  in 
a  vote  on  a  treaty,  a  pair  requires  two 
Senators  for  to  one  against.  In  that 
instance,  the  pair  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  not  be  vahd. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  ruling  of  the  Vice  President 
The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Vice  President  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  ruling,  but  a  recitation  of  a 
precedent  with  respect  to  treaties,  that 
where  there  are  paii-s,  because  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution  is  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting,  the  pair  in  the  affii-matlve  must 
have  two  votes,  compared  with  one  for 
the  negative. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  that  case,  I  vote 
"yea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator votes  "yea." 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church]  is  absent  on  ofQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon!  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Long!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke!  is  absent  on  official  business 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  66, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

I  No    64  Ex  I 
YKAS— 66 


Aiken 

H.irtkf 

Morton 

Allott 

H.itHi-ld 

Moss 

Anderson 

H.iv.ien 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bartlelt 

Inouye 

P;ic.tore 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bennett 

.Jnvits 

Pell 

Bosks 

.Jordan,  N  C. 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Prouty 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Ca.se 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

RlblCDtr 

Cooper 

Maijnnson 

Scott 

Dlrk.sen 

Mansfield 

Sniathers 

Domlnick 

McCarthy 

Smith 

EUender 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Fons 

MoOovern 

Sponn 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

Me  tea!  f 

Tvdings 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Williams.  N  J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

Yarboroutjh 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 28 

Young,  Ohio 

Bible 

Hill 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Ru-ssell 

Cotton 

HoUlnns 

Stennl.s 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Talmndwe 

Dodd 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Laiische 

Tower 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gruenmg 

Montoya 

Hansen 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Brooke 

C.mnon 

Long,  La. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
there  are  66  yeas  and  28  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  aCBrmative  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  so  notified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
ratifying  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
wisely  discharged  its  constitutional  duty 
both  to  "advise"  and  to  "consent." 
While  each  of  us  who  have  voted  for  rati- 
fication may  differ  in  particular  reasons 
for  so  voting,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Senate,  by  its  vote,  has  said  unequivo- 
cally that  the  benefits  obtained  in  this 
treaty  warrant  its  adoption,  that  the  18,- 
000  or  more  Americans  who  visit  the  So- 
viet Union  each  year  deserve  the  protec- 
tions embodied  in  its  provisions.  I  per- 
sonally believe  this  is  an  outstanding 
achievement — an  achievement  that  rep- 
resents another  step  in  the  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles — an  achievement  which 


distinguishes  this  entire  body.  Clearly, 
this  was  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  never 
has  been.  Its  acceptance  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  demonstrates 
beyond  question  its  nonpartisan  nature, 
its  bipartisan  appeal. 

Many  Members,  however,  should  be 
singled  out  for  particularly  strong  and 
effective  efforts,  although  it  is  difficult — 
perhaps  impossible — to  list  everyone  de- 
serving credit  for  an  accomplishment  of 
this  magnitude.  First  and  foremost,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiCHTl.  certainly  de.serves  the 
hi'ihe.'Jt  credit,  praise,  and  distinction  for 
his  efforts  in  shepherding  this  conven- 
tion from  its  very  beginning  over  2  years 
ago  to  its  final  ratification  today:  his 
fairness  of  attitude  permitted  the  fullest 
and  fairest  presentation  of  view  and 
viewpoint.  The  ranking  member,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  HicKENLooPERl,  Similarly  is  to  be 
commended  for  joining  to  as.<;ure  full  and 
swift  action  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  And  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
demonstrated  a  spirit  of  outstanding  co- 
operation, assuring  first,  that  the  views 
of  all  on  various  aspects  of  the  treaty 
were  presented  and  then,  joining  to  see 
that  the  measure  was  reported  swiftly. 
But  particularly,  I  wish  also  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparkman!  for  his  highly  able  and 
astute  talents  in  assuring  the  fullest  pres- 
entation of  argument  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation here  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton!  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  his  tireless  efforts — his  Indispensable 
efforts — to  muster  the  support  necessary 
for  ratification.  His  role  in  defining  the 
Issues  involved,  In  articulating  the  merits 
of  the  convention,  were  vital  to  its  adop- 
tion. Equally  strong  and  articulate  was 
his  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper!  to  whom  we  similarly  are  In- 
debted for  adding  his  immense  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  to  assure  ratification. 

The  vigorous  endorsement  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellender  ! ,  the  carefully  reasoned  state- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado IMr.  Allott  1,  and  the  wise  and 
articulate  support  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1— the  rank- 
ing Republican — all  served  to  make  rati- 
fication a  certainty. 

The  entire  Senate  is  indebted  also  to 
the  splendid  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith  I.  Her  charm  and  grace  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  were 
combined  with  her  typically  generous 
and  completely  selfless  cooperation. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Dirksen!,  has  demonstrated  again  the 
statesmanship  so  characteristic  of  his 
public  life.  Histoi-y  will  speak  his  praise 
better  than  I  could  attempt  at  this  time. 
To  be  singled  out  also  are  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Scott! ,  who  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton!, 
rallied  the  early  support  for  this  meas- 
ure; the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits!,  and  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator    from    Tennessee    IMr. 


Gore!  added  their  articulate  and  elo- 
quent support  which  is.  not  only  always 
welcome  but  wise  and  helpful. 

The  vote  was  not  unanimous  but  the 
views  of  those  opposing  the  convention 
were  just  as  strong  and  just  as  sincere 
as  those  favoring  the  convention.  In 
leading  the  opposition,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt  I, 
employed  the  same  high  degree  of  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation  that  has  charac- 
terized his  many  years  of  service  in  this 
body.  Joining  him,  first  to  voice  their 
own  sincere  positions  and  to  cooperate 
fully  in  assuring  efficient  action,  were 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HkuskaI,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton!. 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis  I,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Thurmond  1 ,  we  owe  our  thanks 
for  cooperating  fully  to  dispose  of  the 
measure  in  orderly  and  efficient  fashion. 

Finally,  to  the  Senate  I  say  again,  that 
the  ratification  of  the  consular  conveu- 
tion  has  not  only  distinguished  this  body, 
it  has  demonstrated  that  the  national 
interest  is  always  a  bipartisan  busine.=s. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  73,  House  Joint  Resolution  627,  which 
I  understand  will  take  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  object  to  any  unanimous  consent  until 
we  can  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  so 
that  we  can  hear  what  is  being  asked. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
continuing  an  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  but  I  could  not 
hear  what  was  being  said.  Until  we  can 
understand  what  is  being  said,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  •  correct.  We  should  have 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  please 
leave  the  Chamber  so  that  the  Senr.te 
can  conduct  its  business. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  hear  what  Is  going  on. 
There  is  too  much  confusion  in  the 
Chamber.  I  object  to  further  unani- 
mous-consent proceedings  until  we  have 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  attempt  to  get  order.  The  Senrte 
w  ill  be  In  order. 


AMENDMENT     TO     SENATE     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  53 

AMENDMENT    NO.    130 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
report  a  comedy  of  errors.  Two  drys 
ago  I  Introduced  on  behalf  of  the  White 
House.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53,  which 
Is  the  resolution  that  sets  forth  the 
President's  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a   policy   to  which  he  would 


have  us  give  our  advice  and  consent  re- 
lating to  the  expansion  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

As  the  Record  of  March  13  will  show,  I 
arrived  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing a  speech  that  the  majority  leader 
had  made  commenting  on  the  President's 
message  on  Latin  America.  I  thought 
the  majority  leader  had  introduced  a 
resolution  supporting  that  message.  I 
then  made  a  speech. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  interested  in  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about.  I  cannot  hear.  I 
am  not  going  to  move  over  and  sit  beside 
him  in  order  to  hear  him  and  I  do  not 
expect  him  to  roar  until  the  rafters  ring. 
I  wish  we  could  have  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  once  again  attempt  to  have  order  in 
the  Chamber.  I  would  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  Senators  and  those  in  the 
galleries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  then,  as 
the  Record  will  show,  I  proceeded  to 
make  a  speech  joining  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  support  of  the  President's 
message.     I  then  left  the  Chamber. 

I  was  thereafter  phoned  by  Ambassa- 
dor Linowitz,  who  said  he  understood 
that  I  had  not  introduced  the  resolution. 
I  advised  the  Ambassador  that  it  was 
not  my  understanding  that  I  was  to  In- 
troduce the  resolution;  I  thought  the 
majority  leader  would  introduce  the  res- 
olution. However,  I  told  the  Ambassa- 
dor that  I  would  proceed  immediately  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  introduce  the 
resolution. 

I  spoke  with  the  majority  leader  about 
the  matter  and  he  said  he  had  not  In- 
troduced the  resolution  and  that  he 
wanted  me  to  introduce  it,  and  so.  I 
stood  near  the  majority  leader  and  in- 
troduced the  resolution.  Then,  I  said 
"Where  is  It?"  He  said,  "On  top  of  your 
desk." 

I  came  over  to  my  desk.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  telling  this  story  because  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history. 
I  found  a  resolution  on  the  top  of  my 
desk.  It  was  a  Xerox  copy.  I  thought 
the  fact  that  it  was  Xerox  copy  would 
be  of  particular  importance  to  the  Am- 
bassador. I  took  the  Xerox  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  handed  it  in.  It  seems, 
however,  that  during  my  absence  some- 
one had  made  some  changes  on  the 
Xerox  copy  of  the  administration  reso- 
lution. They  apparently  thought  some 
modifications  would  be  appropriate  and 
they  planned  to  discuss  them  with  me 
before  the  resolution  was  introduced.  I 
did  not  know  about  this  offer  of  advice, 
and  since  I  did  not  know  about  it  the 
resolution  was  introduced  with  some 
modifications  written  in  and  certain 
language  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  make  the  follow- 
ing offer  to  the  Senate:  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53.  which  strikes  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  the  original  language 
sent  to  me  by  the  White  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  received, 
appropriately  referred,  and  printed  Iri 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  130)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows: 


strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert   the   following: 

"Th.1t  the  Congress  recommends,  in  sup- 
port of  the  concept  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  and  after  appropriate  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  progressive  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  market,  that  the  United 
States  furnish  through  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  standby  resources  to  be 
matched  by  Latin  American  countries  to  pro- 
vide integration  adjustment  assistance  to 
facilitate  the  transition  to  a  fully  functioning 
Latin  American  Common  Market. 

"The  Congress  further  recommends  that 
the  United  States  join  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  in  the  provision  of  resources  to  that 
institution  to  be  used  for  financing  multi- 
national projects  which  promote  Latin  Amer- 
ican  economic   integration. 

"That  the  Congress  support  individual  and 
joint  efforts  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  expand 
trade  within  the  region  and  with  other  areas 
Of  the  world  and  to  mobilize  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  Inside  and  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere to  further  the  economic  development 
of  Latin  America. 

"Further,  the  Congress  recommends  that 
the  United  States  provide  an  increase  in  as- 
sistance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
programs  of  educational  and  agricultural 
modernization  and  improvement  of  health. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  such  assistance 
is  to  be  dependent  on  demonstrated  need 
and  adequate  self-help  within  the  recipient 
countries. 

"The  Congress  recommends  that  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  make  available  sig- 
nificant additional  resources  over  a  period 
of  five  years  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
objectives  and  In  relation  to  progress  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  toward  the  goals 
of  economic  integration  and  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  domestic  efforts  and  resources  to 
advance  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  address  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Is  my  name  on  that 
resolution? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  this  substitute  is  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HICKENLOOPER!.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida   [Mr.  Smath- 

ERS]. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PERCY  BE- 
FORE THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS IN  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.J. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy]  recently  made  some 
interesting  observations  in  an  address 
before  a  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators  in 
Atlantic  City.  N.J. 

This  speech  is  a  timely  dissertation 
concerning  the  progress  which  Project 
Headstart  has  made  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  believe  it  important  that  this 
speech  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  however,  because  it  also  dis- 
cussed the  future  possibilities  of  the 
Headstart  program  and  suggests  certain 
lines  along  w^hich  this  program  may  be 
further  developed. 

This  address,  Mr.  President,   reflects 
the  distinguished  Senator's  grave  con- 


cern and  deep  compassion  for  the  terrible 
disadvantages  faced  by  the  children  of 
poverty  in  the  field  of  education. 

As  the  Senator  so  aptly  points  out. 
Headstart  has  already  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  American  education  in 
that  it  has  dramatically  cast  the  spot- 
light on  the  significance  of  early  educa- 
tion and  on  the  untapped  potential  of 
the  early  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  fine  statement  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  By  Senator  Charles  H  Percy  to  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. Atlantic  City,  N.J  Feb  12 
1967 

As  a  nation,  we  have  committed  much  to 
education,  but  we  have  not  vet  committed 
enough. 

There  is  one  area  of  education  In  which  we 
have  made  important  progress  In  the  recent 
past,  but  in  which  we  must  move  far  more 
boldly  in  the  near  future. 
I  speak  of  early  education 
The    nation    has    lately    embarked    on    a 
great   experiment    to   prepare   children    from 
severely    disadvantaged    families    for    school 
And  it  is  evident  already  that  this  experi- 
ment—Project   Head    Start — is   a   success    in 
terms  of  its  limited  scope      Certainly,  it  has 
been  by  far  the  most  succesfful  of  all  the  w;.r 
on  poverty  programs. 

For  a  long  time,  it  had  been  obvious  that 
children  of  poverty  came  to  school  Initially 
less  well  prepared  than  middle-class  children, 
and  fell  further  behind  each  year.  They 
were  thus  subject  to  a  vicious  cycle  of  in- 
adequate education,  low  occupational  skill, 
low  income,  and  renewed  poverty. 

Project  Head  Start  was  designed  to  help 
break  this  cycle  at  perhaps  its  most  critical 
point:  during  a  child's  formative  years.  One 
of  its  chief  alms  is  to  meet  what  one  expert 
calls  "the  chronlc-falltire  syndrome — the 
giving  up  before  you  start  "  it  Is  an  effort 
to  give  children  from  severely  limited  home 
environments  something  of  what  other  chil- 
dren take  for  granted. 

A  child  who  has  never  seen  a  book,  never 
tised  a  pencil,  a  child  who  confuses  a  teddy 
bear  with  a  rat  because  a  rat  is  the  onlv 
animal  he  knows,  a  child  who  mav  not  even 
know  his  own  name — and  there  "have  been 
many  such  children  in  Head  Start — a  child 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  simple  words  and 
concepts  that  are  a  part  of  his  cont€mpc- 
raries'  environment,  such  a  child  starts  out  at 
terrible  disadvantage  And  we  can  make  cu' 
ideals  of  equal  opportunity  meaningful  only 
if  we  do  In  fact  equalize  opportunity  .at  this 
most  critical  of  formative  stages 

We  court  disaster  when  we  neglect  these 
children,  for  neglect  will  result  in  lives  filied 
with  resentment  and  frustration.  By  ne- 
glect, we  invite  another  round,  another  lost 
generation,  in  that  cycle  of  poverty  and 
alienation. 

But.  given  a  little  assist  at  this  critical 
time,  they  can  be  well  started  toward  lives 
as   useful   and  productive   citizens. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  we  know  pre- 
cisely how  successful  Head  Start  will  be  in 
achieving  this  long-range  goal.  But  already 
we  know  that  Head  Start  children  have  a 
Jump  on  other  disadvantaged  children  in 
significant  ways: 

A  Head  Start  child's  health  has  been  at- 
tended to;  he  is  used  to  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal attention  when  he  needs  help:  he  re- 
ceives more  support  for  his  school  activities 
at  home  becatise  of  the  direct  parent-t«acher 
contact   that   Head   Start   encourages.     The 
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Head  Start  child  Is  better  prepared  for  school, 
and  frequently  hia  readiness  can  be  seen 
In  terms  of  subsequent  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

Dramatic  gains  on  standiirdized  intelli- 
gence tests  and  in  language  ability  have  been 
found  In  several  follow-up  studies.  These 
have  been  coupled  with  Indirect  evidence  of 
greater  motivation  and  interest  in  school. 

These,  then,  have  been  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Head  Start.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  coin  has  another  side  which  Is 
not  so  bright.  Perhaps  the  words  of  one 
Head  Start  teacher  cm  best  describe  part  of 
the  problem. 

'It's  not  that  the  regular  teachers  pu.sh 
them  back  down."  she  says.  "but.  unless 
the  teachers  are  better  than  average,  they 
do  cut  off  the  gay.  conquering  spirit  that 
these  kid's  h.ue  been  taught.  In  fact,  there 
were  teachers  last  year  who  complained  tiiat 
they  had  to  have  the  Head  Start  kids  be 
quiet  while  they  brout;ht  the  rest  of  the 
children  up  to  their  level." 

What  emerges  here  is  the  fact  that  most 
children  have  to  adjust  when  they  switch 
from  Head  Start  to  school  because  in  many 
cases  they  are  taking  a  stop  backward.'  Tlie 
result  is  that  much  too  often,  the  educa- 
tional head  start  is  washed  away  for  lack  of 
an  adequate  foUowthrough. 

For  example.  Baltimore's  Head  Start  pro- 
gram was  coii.sidpred  one  of  the  nation's  bert. 
but  follow-up  studies  showed  that  the  chil- 
dren's gains  declined  as  their  first  full  year 
of  school  progressed. 

The  fact  is  that  an  eight-week  summer 
program  cannot  fully  compensate  for  four 
or  five  years  of  lost  ground.  And  unless  Head 
Start  is  followed  through  in  the  classroom. 
it  can  be  next  to  meaningless. 

In  Chicago.  I've  been  involved  personally 
for  the  past  two  years  In  our  own  private 
Head  Start-type  program.  This  has  been 
year-round.  Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  New 
Illinois  Committee  and  the  Cook  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee,  we've  been  see- 
ing what  can  be  done  by  giving  Head  St.irt- 
type  help  to  children  on  a  continuing  basis. 
The  results  have  been  highly  promising. 

Unless  we  find  ways  to  fund  more  Head 
Start  classes  on  a  year-round  basis,  those 
early    first   steps    will    lead    to    nowhere. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  gratified  to  hear  the 
President  afJirm  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  that  the  Administration  wished  to 
strengthen  the  Head  Start  program.  The 
following  week  again,  in  his  Economic  Mes- 
sage, he  promised  "an  expanded  Head  Start 
program." 

However,  when  I  sat  down  one  night  to 
examine  the  budget.  I  discovered  that  Head 
Start  is  nut  being  expanded.  The  same 
number  of  children  will  be  served  in  the 
new  fiscal  year  as  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Last 
year  there  were  550.000  children  in  the  sum- 
mer program  and  187.000  in  the  full  academic 
year  program  or  a  total  of  737.000  children. 
This  year's  budget  calls  for  the  same  number, 
737.000.  Not  only  are  we  standing  still  as 
far  iis  the  number  of  children  are  concerned, 
but  less  money  has  been  requested  by  the 
Administration  to  fund  this  year's  prot.'ram. 
President  Johnson  has  actually  requested  15 
million  dollars  less  this  year  than  last  to 
pay  for  the  Head  Start  program. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  this  is  either 
"strengthening"  or  "expanding"  the  Head 
Start  program;  I  only  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  do  better  by  Head  Start  than  allow 
It  to  stand  still. 

Head  Start  must  be  broadened  and  Im- 
proved, but  already  It  has  made  one  lasting 
contribution  to  American  education:  as 
nothing  before  it  or  since,  it  has  dramatically 
cast  the  spotlight  on  the  significance  of  early 
education  and  on  the  untapped  potential  of 
the  early  years.  In  only  two  years,  this  one 
new  Federal  program  increased  preschool  en- 
rollment by  17  per  cent.  Last  summer, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  nation's  more  than 
3000  counties  had  at  least  one  Head  Start 
center.     Already,  Head  Start  has  touched  the 


lives     of     over     a     million     underprivileged 
Anienc.in  children. 

The  Impact  of  this  has  been  great.  For 
the  nation  Is  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of 
all  that  can  be  gained  In  a  child's  early 
years—and  of  all  that  is  lost  If  we  Ignore 
those  years. 

The  evidence  offered  In  this  area  by  such 
men  as  Chicago's  Benjamin  Bloom  and  J. 
McV.  Hunt  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Is 
persuasive:  the  evidence  that  an  individual's 
achievement  la  life  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  what  he  has  been  helped  to  learn  before 
the  ape  of  four:  the  evidence  that  children's 
!ntenpctu;il  and  emotional  development  Is 
c  'pible  of  greater  strides  during  the  years 
before  as^e  C  than  at  any  time  tliereafter; 
the  evidence  that  these  are  the  years  of 
rrreitest  susceptibility  to  environmental  in- 
iuu'iires-  tlie  years  when  the  roots  of  intel- 
leiMual  curiosity  are  laid. 

C. inversely,  it  is  In  the  early  years  that 
deprivation  Is  most  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
Many  experts  believe  that  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  beliij;  irreparably  damaged  because 
they  do  not  leani  enout^h  during  this  crucial 
period. 

Toe  l.ick  of  .my  planned  intellectual  train- 
ing in  the  early  years  all  too  often  results 
in  preordained  failure  In  school  and  In  adult 
life.  Head  Start  is  trying  to  cope  with  tills 
I)roblcm    In   our   poverty   communities. 

But  even  for  children  who  cannot  be  called 
disadvantaged,  the  lack  of  early  intellectual 
tr:iining  may  result  in  a  loss  of  natural  gifts, 
a  less  interesting  life,  a  diminished  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  a  smaller  contribution  to 
society. 

Pre-school  education  has  long  been  avail- 
able to  the  rich,  who  could  afford  private 
nursery  schools  and  kindergarten;  now  we 
are  making  It  available  to  the  poor  through 
Head  Start.  But  what  about  the  great  num- 
bers In  the  middle? 

I  think  we  must  be  careful  lest  middle 
America  becomes  the  newly  disadvantaged 
educationa.;y.  And  that  is  why  I  was 
enormously  excited  last  May  when  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission  of  the  N  E  A. 
and  the  A  AS  A.  recommended  that  free  pub- 
lic schooling  at  the  age  of  four  be  made 
available  to  all  children.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  have  a  new  voice  In  the  Sen- 
ate wlio  will  champion  your  cause  there. 

Five  million  children  in  tlie  4-to-5  age 
bracket  are  not  now  In  school.  We  must  do 
much  better  than  that.  We  can't  afford  not 
to. 

Does  this  mean  an  earlier  start  on  the 
regular  course  curriculum?  Not  at  all.  It 
means  that  the  program  for  6-year  olds 
would  be  altered  to  take  Into  account  the 
earlier  schooling,  not  vice  versa.  It  means  a 
special  environment  tailored  to  the  special 
needs  of  early  childhood.  It  means  staffing 
by  early  childhood  specialists,  with  the  pro- 
fessional skills  and  personal  abilities  needed 
to  prevent  future  school  failure  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  help  pave  the  way  toward  fu- 
ture excellence  on  the  other.  It  means  en- 
couraging the  child  to  develop  his  Innate 
abilities  to  observe,  to  Imagine,  to  experi- 
ment. It  means  helping  him  find  Joy  In 
language,  in  music.  In  tlie  arts  and  in  the 
basic  elements  of  science.  It  means  helping 
him  to  develop  pride  In  himself  and  faith 
in  his  capacities. 

But  merely  to  add  years  of  public  educa- 
tion without  carefully  tested  methods. 
trained  teacliers,  adequate  facilities  and  a 
solid  financial  base  could  engender  more 
problems  than  progress.  As  this  audience 
knows  so  well,  the  human  and  financial  re- 
sources of  public  education  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  already  spread  perilously 
thin. 

The  ground  for  any  such  program  must 
be  prepared  with  meticulous  care.  Toward 
this  end.  I  will  propose  In  this  session  of 
Congress  the  following: 

First.  I  will  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  special  division  within  the  Department  of 
HeiUth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  order  to 


coordinate  the  work  and  ideas  of  the  present 
handful  of  early  education  specialists. 

Second.  I  will  urge  that  this  division  Im- 
mediately launch  a  major  study  of  the  ex- 
periences of  existing  early  education  cen- 
ters, calling  on  the  guidance  of  experts  In 
the  fields  of  education,  psychology,  social 
services  and  health,  with  a  view  toward  de- 
veloping programs  of  early  education  that 
could  appropriately  and  effectively  be  adopt- 
ed bv  existing  school  systems. 

Third,  I  will  propose  that  Congress  spe- 
ciiically  fund  a  limited  number  of  experimen- 
tal and  demoustrcitiou  projects,  designed  to 
train  teachers  and  to  test  a  variety  of  con- 
cepts in  the  light  of  actual  experience.  These 
should  Include  the  establishment  of  early 
grade  centers  for  four-to-eight  year  olds,  a 
concept  favored  by  many  experts  in  the  field. 
Then,  and  only  then— when  a  thorough 
study  h.is  been  made,  when  special  teacher 
training  is  under  way,  when  experimental 
models  have  been  tested  and  the  results 
evaluated  -in  short,  when  we  are  ready — 
Congress  should  draft  legislation  to  encour- 
a  ;e  stites  and  localities  in  making  early 
education  available  to  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  beginning  at  the  age  of  four. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  tonight  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  action  we  in  the  Congress 
can  provide.  But  ultimately,  support  for  any 
program  of  this  scale  must  come  from  the 
local  level.  If  there  Is  no  response  locally. 
there  will  be   no   response  nationally. 

So  let  me  urge  you  to  take  the  lead  in  ycur 
communities.  For  I  feel  that  you  share  my 
belief  that  this  nation  requires  a  pervasive 
and  unstinting  public  commitment  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  education — and  that 
it  must  begin  early. 

I  am  not  calling  for  an  alternative,  but  a 
omplement,  to  the  role  of  the  family.  For 
the  school  can  do  only  so  much.  If  the 
home  completely  fails  the  child,  the  child 
Is  going  to  fail  the  home,  the  school  and 
society. 

It  is  e.'^sential,  then,  that  we  enlist  the 
efforts  of  parents  In  this  great  venture.  For 
example,  I  would  like  to  see  mothers  cm- 
ployed  as  assistants  In  nursery  schools.  It 
would  not  only  leave  teachers  more  time  to 
do  what  they  are  trained  to  do.  but  I  believe 
the  mothers  would  be  more  effective  at  home 
as  a  result  of  the  experiences. 

I  believe  we  will  all  benefit — the  child,  the 
family,  the  school,  the  nation — If  we  mpke 
early  schooling  a  part  of  the  excitement  of 
every  childhood.  "ITie  question  is  no  longer 
whether  we  will  make  this  conunltment  but 
when:   the  proposition  is  not  If  but  how. 

So  let  us  begin  for  time  now  lost  can  never 
be  regained  by  the  new  generation. 

Lincoln  said  "The  docmas  of  the  past  are 
Inadequate  to  the  stormy  present  ...  As  our 
cause  is  new  so  we  must  think  anew  and  net 
anew." 

As  educators  .as  administrators  as  legisla- 
tors let  us  now  so  act. 
Thank  you. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BILL  PROVIDING 
LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SELECT  COMiMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  of  this  year  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  355, 
which  would  have  given  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  to  the 
Senate  legislative  authority;  that  is.  the 
authority  to  receive  and  report  to  the 
floor  bills  and  resolutions. 

That  amendment,  which  has  been  the 
substance  of  what  Is  known  as  Senate 
Resolution  30  for  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses was  unfortunately  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  27. 
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There  is,  however,  support  for  this 
proposal  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
hope  that  eventually  it  will  receive  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate. 

A  wire  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
George  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  indicates  the  support  which 
that  organization  has  for  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
contents  of  that  telegram  and  also  a 
column  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  7  relating  to  this  amendment 
might  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   tele- 
gram and  column  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  consistent  fight 
to  bring  about  long  overdue  legislative  relief 
for  the  small  businessmen  In  this  nation.  I 
am  referring  to  your  Resolution,  S.  Res.  30, 
that  would  give  legislative  authority  to  the 
present  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  In  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  In  sup- 
port of  your  resolution  when  you  said,  "The 
corporate  giants  are  forcing  the  nation's 
small  businessmen  to  the  wall  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  rate.  If  these  small  en- 
terprises are  not  permitted  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, the  nation  will  suffer  an  Irreparable 
loss  In  Job  opportunities  and  economic 
growth."  Almost  daily  we  are  witnessing 
that  trend  In  the  small  business  structure 
nationwide.  It  is  our  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Congress  will  recognize  this  serious  situ- 
ation which  is  facing  small  business  before 
small  business  is  eventually  eliminated  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  You  are  privi- 
leged to  make  known  the  contents  of  this 
wire  to  your  colleagues. 

George  J.  Bl-rcer. 
I  Vice  President,  National 

I        Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

Senate  Defeats  Committee  Plan— Rejects 
A  Stronger  Role  tor  Small  Business 
Panel 

Washington.  Feb.  6.— The  Senate  defeated 
today,  68  to  27,  an  attempt  to  permit  Its  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  to  send 
legislation  to  the  floor  for  action,  as  do  regu- 
lar and  standing  committees. 

Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  Republican  of 
Vermont  who  offered  the  propoeal,  said  that 
It  had  the  support  of  many  small  business- 
men. 

Under  current  rules,  the  committee  may 
only  Investigate  matters,  hold  hearings  and 
make  recommendations  on  proposals  affect- 
ing small  business. 

Mr.  Prouty  offered  his  plan  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Congressional  reorganization 
bill  now  being  debated  by  the  Senate. 

The  proposal  was  killed  on  a  tabling  mo- 
tion by  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney.  Demo- 
crat of  Oklahoma,  chief  sponsor  of  the  re- 
organization bin.  Mr.  Monroney  contended 
that  the  needs  of  small  business  were  now 
fully  considered  In  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Finance  Committees. 

Mr.  Prouty  replied.  "The  corporate  giants 
are  forcing  the  nation's  small  businessmen 
to  the  wall  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate. 
If  these  small  enterprises  are  not  permitted 
to  grow  and  prosper,  the  nation  will  suffer 
an  Irreparable  loss  In  Job  opportunities  and 
economic  growth." 

The  Senate  debated  the  reorganization 
bill  today  for  the  eighth  day  with  no  end  In 
sight.  About  70  amendments  have  been 
filed. 

MORE    AMENDMENTS    BEATEN 

The  Senate  defeated  by  voice  vote  eight 
additional   amendments   by   Senator   Joseph 


S.  Clark.  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  designed 
to  reform  or  recodify  the  Senate's  floor  pro- 
cedures. Only  Mr.  Clark  voted  for  the 
changes;  in  each,  four  to  seven  senators 
voted  no.     Clark's  proposals  included: 

Explicit  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  to  have  prece- 
dence In  being  recognized  to  speak.  This  is 
the  practice  now  but  Is  not  in  the  rules. 

Rewriting  of  the  point-of-orders  rule  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  Senator  can  be  inter- 
rupted for  raising  of  such  a  point  in  certain 
circumstances. 

Elimination  of  the  right  of  an  individual 
Senator  to  call  for  a  quorum  unless  he  is 
willing  to  have  a  vote  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion once  the  quorum  is  obtained. 

Also  defeated  was  a  provision  limiting  de- 
bate on  points  of  order  to  one  hour. 


DEATH  OF  VICTOR  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  bring  to  the  Senate  the 
unfortunate  news  of  the  passing  of  a 
man  well  known  to  many  of  us,  who 
served  the  Republican  side  and  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  committee  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Victor  Johnston. 

Vic  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  Sunday 
and.  unfortunately,  passed  away  last 
night.  F\ineral  arrangements  are  being 
made.  The  funeral  will  be  held  in 
Washington. 

Senators  may  feel  free  to  call  my  office. 
We  will  have  all  information  as  quickly 
as  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
joins  in  expressing  regret. 

Mr.  MURPHY.     I  thank  the  Chair. 


EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  73,  House  Joint  Resolution  267. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  267)  to  sup- 
port emergency  food  assistance  to  India, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "should",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"subject  to  the  requirement  of  section 
401  of  Public  Law  480  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  the  commodity  at  the  time 
of  exportation.". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  concern- 
ing the  amendment,  the  House  added  an 
amendment  to  its  original  joint  resolu- 
tion. The  original  joint  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  to 
avoid  price-depressing  uncertainty,  the 
administration,  in  can-ying  out  the  pro- 
gram, should  make  announcements  of 
intention,  purchases,  and  shipments  on 
schedules  and  under  circumstances  de- 
signed to  strengthen  farm  market  prices 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Since 
the  joint  resolution  in  no  way  changes 
existing  law,  any  such  announcement 
would  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  401  of  Public  Law 


480    regarding    the    availability    of    the 
commodity  at  the  time  of  exportation. 

The  amendment  referred  to  makes  it 
clear  that  its  adoption  is  subject  to  that 
understanding. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    JOINT    RESOLITION 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
resolution  is  to  put  both  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  on  record  on  the  subject  of 
food  aid  to  India.  It  sets  forth  a  recom- 
mendation that  our  Government  provide, 
in  calendar  year  1967,  $25  million  of 
emergency  food  relief  for  distribution 
by  CARE  and  other  American  voluntary 
agencies  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 
as  amended,  and  not  to  exceed  3  million 
tons  of  food  grain,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $190  million,  also  under  title  II.  This 
3  million  tons  would  be  in  addition  to  3.6 
million  tons  already  furnished  or  in 
process  of  being  furnished  so  far  this 
year  under  the  policy  established  by  the 
India  food  aid  resolution  approved  April 
19,  1966. 

Under  the  guidelines  of  this  resolution, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  would  be  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  furnishing  up  to  6.6 
million  tons  of  food  grains  to  India  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1967.  This  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  8  million  tons 
furnished  during  calendar  year  1966,  and 
it  could  represent  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  10  million  tons  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
required  by  India  from  outside  sources 
this  calendar  year.  However,  from 
roughly  mid-May  on,  the  3  million  tons 
recommended  in  this  resolution  would 
amount  to  only  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated requirements  for  outside  food  aid 
The  point  should  be  made  that  the 
bulk  of  food  aid  to  India  will  continue  to 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  until 
May;  but  thereafter  we  propose  that 
Congress  endorse  a  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  furnish  one 
half,  with  the  Government  of  India  hav- 
ing to  look  to  the  rest  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  for  the  other  half.  This 
other  half  could  be  contributed  by  other 
countries  in  the  form  of  food  grains 
themselves,  in  the  form  of  cash  to  enable 
India  to  buy  food  grains  in  world  mar- 
kets, or,  possibly,  in  the  form  of  fertiliz- 
ers and  seed — which  are  only  one  crop 
period  removed  from  food  grains. 

I  believe  the  mid -May  time  for  mov- 
ing to  a  50-50  sharing  of  food  aid  is  a 
reasonable  one.  To  do  so  sooner  might 
well  cause  a  break  in  the  pipeline  of  food 
aid.  which  would  mean  hardship  to  many 
people.  It  would  be  very  diflBcult  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries  so  that 
their  deliveries  would  come  in  before 
mid-May  in  order  to  keep  the  pipeline 
filled.  And  time  is  needed  for  other 
countries,  including  those  forming  an 
India  food  aid  consortium,  to  work  out 
their  program. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  United  States 
to  reduce  its  food  aid  to  a  50-50  basis. 
No  longer  do  we  have  the  reserve  stocks 
available  to  do  more.  And  with  the 
tragedy  of  a  terribly  costly  war  on  our 
hands,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  at  the  same  time  continue  to  do 
for  others  as  much  as  they  could  do 
otherwise.    Many  other  nations  are  not 
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sharing  in  the  cost  of  this  war.  and  it  quested  by  the  administration  docs  not  are  staning,  despite  what  others  might 

is  only  right  for  them  to  shoulder  their  call   for   additional   authority.     It  is  a  do. 

sliare  of  the  food  problem  which  drought  resolution  of  limitation— not  of  increa.sed  I  have  received  additional  assurances, 

has  visited  upon  the  people  of  India.  authorization.    The  Food  for  Peace  Act  as  has  Senator  McGovern,  thnt  our  Gcv- 

You  may  note  that  the  resolution  is  of  1966  provides  considerably  more  au-  cmment  will  not  deny  food  aid  to  these 

couched  in  terms  of  a  self-help  approach  thorization  for  food  assistance  than  is  who  need  it  because  of  this  resolution, 

on  the  part  cf  India  in  achieving  food  envisioned  in  the  pending  resolution.  With  those  assurances,  I  do  intend  to 

sclf-.sufTiciency.  under  terms  and  condi-  The  proposed  resolution  seeks  to  place  vote  for  the  resolution  as  ou.  committee 

tions  set  forth  in  the  1966  Pood  for  Peace  certain  limits  on  our  food  assistance  to  has  reported  it. 

Act.    It  sliould  not  be  implied  from  this  India  in   1967  to  accomplish   two  pur-  V.e  have  asked  our  farmers  to  proviie 

that  India  i.'^  not  making  ureat  strides  in  po.'^es:    first,    to    brinsr    about    a    Rreatcr  us  the  food  in  the  war  against  hunpT. 

agricultural  production.    While  it  is  true  effou   by  other  nations  to  match   U.S.  I  have  said  in  the  past,  and  say  aga'n, 

that  there  was  an  unfortunate  delay  in  food  contributions  to  India:  and  .second,  that  we  must  pay  them  a  decent  and  adj- 

assitininr^:  priorities  to  atrricultural  pro-  to  encourage  preatcr  efforts  by  the  In-  qu.ite  return  for  the  food  produced  for 

duction  from  her  limited  resources,  India  dian  GovernmLnt,  and  her  people  to  in-  these    donational    programs.     Our    food 

has     finally     dene     .so.      Needed     policy  crea-e  their  capacity  to  feed  themselves,  aid  programs  cost  money,  and  the  cost 

changes  have  been  made  to  encourage  Tho.sc    arc    v.  orlhwhile   objectives.    I  must  fall  equally  on  all  of  us-— not  more 

outside  capital  investment  in  fertiUzer  have  been  concerned,  ho-.vcver,  that  the  heavily  on  the  farmer.    If  this  is  truly 

plants.    Great  emphasis  is  being  placed  ivsolution  might  have  the  effect  of  paint-  a   national    policy,   we   cannot   ask   the 

on    family   plainiing   clinics   throughout  ing  us  into  a  corner  so  that  we  would  be  farmer  to  carry  the  greatest  share  of  the 

the  nation,  with  a  view  to  moving  toward  unable  to  meet  additioiml  Indian  food  load. 

a  balance  between  population  and  food  needs  if  present  estimates  are  in  error.  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  Presidtat, 

resources.    The  tragedy  of  two  successive  i  have  been  assui-cd.  however,  by  Under  ii;  my  opinion,  we  are  engaged  here  in  an 

drouyhts  in  several  parts  of  the  country  Secretary  of  State  Uostow  and  Secretary  extremely  healthful  exercise  of  critical 

has  caused  a  temporary  crisis.    Food  aid  of   A^'riculture   Freeman   tliat    there    is  examination. 

is  needed  to  enable  a  large  democratic  cnou::ih  leeway  m  the  resolution  and  ia  There  is  an  old  saying  that  '•Charity 

coimtry,  moving  along  the  right  road,  to  the  administration's  position  so  that  we  sees  the  need,  not  the  cause,"  and  I  mif  ht 

continue    its    progress    and    to    prevent  can  meet  unforesc  en  food  needs  in  India  accept   this   saying   if   we   were   talking 

himger,  malnutrition,  and  possible  star-  should  the  present  estimates  be  in  error,  about  aid  to  India  as  a  once-only-ar  d- 

vation  to  millions  of  people.    We  should  on  the  basis  of  these  firm  assurances  by  done-with-it     proposition.     But     India 

join  with  other  nations  in  helping   to  top-ranking    administration    oCTicials,    I  will  need  a  helping  hand,  from  us  and 

meet  this  need.  have  decided  not  to  oppose  the  resolution,  many  others,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Mr.  MONDALE.     Mr.  President,  I  fully  And  it  is  both  appropriate  and  necess:  rj- 

sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  support    this    resolution    declaring    our  that  we  become  thoroughly  famiUar  with 

from  the  committee  report,  bearing  on  support  for  continuation  of  food  as.sist-  bath  the  need  and  the  cause.     Only  this 

this  subject.  ance   to  the  famine-stricken   people   of  way  can  our  assistance  be  fully  effective. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   table  India.  From  my  own  examination  of  India's 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  wc  have  decided  in  the  past  that  an  need  and  the  cause  of  her  need,  I  have 

as  follows:  attack   on   the   specter   of   starvation—  concluded  that  it  is  imperative  that  've 

Calendar  ye:ir  19G7:                      Miiv.on  tov;  through  sharing  our  agricultural  abun-  continue  for  some  time  to  provide  food 

Food  grain  requirement  to  prevent  dancc— is    a    matter    Of    high    national  assistance     in     substantial     amount.^— 

famine  In  India  as  determined  by  policy.     This  resolution  continues  that  though    here    I    equally    support    the 

World  Bank,  United  sutes,  and  policy  and  reaffirms  it.  thought  that  India  must  do  much  more 

Indian  officials- ^"  °  The  resolution  also  clarifies  the  cor-  to  improve  her  ability  to  feed  herself  and 

.     .      ^ nerstone  of  our  poUcy  on   food  assist-  other  developed  countries  must  join  with 

""  uve^reTrn  1967"     ''"              "       7  ance    to   agricult^ally    underdeveloped  us,  much  more  than  they  have  done,  in 

us  allocated  in  196'7 .9  nations.     That  cornerstone  is  our  em-  lending  a  hand. 

US.  Interim  allocation  pursuant  to  phasis  and  insistence  upon  self-help  and  I  support  the  joint  resolution  ana  l 

President's  message  of  Feb.  2.  1967    2.  0  the   development   of   self-sufficiency   in  hope  my  distinguished  colleagues  will  see 

us.  proposed  addition  to  be  appro-  those  countries  where  population  growth  fit  to  do  so,  too. 

priateiy  matched  by  other  coun-  j^  outstripping  food  production.  I  call  attention  to  an  excellent  Ci- 

triea  pursuant  to  H.J.  Res.  267,  up  ^^  ^^  . ^^^.^^  ^^^  self-help  because  we  torial  on  the  subject  of  "Wheat  for  India" 

to   J^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .j^  ^j^g  jQj^g  j.^^  ^j^g  United  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 

Proposed  us    supply  subtotal.  SUtes  cannot  feed  the  world  alone.     But  on  March  11.     It  sumnianzes  the  vie  ys 

up  to                .-  6.6  until  agricultural  sufficiency  is  reached  held  by  many  of  us.  and  I  would  hke  to 

===  in  India  and  other  nations,  we  cannot  quote  these  two  paragraphs  which  I  think 

Additional  food  grain  aid  from  other  ^nd  will  not  hoard  our  grain  while  those  closely  relate  to  our  discussions  today: 

countries  pledged  to  date:  peoples  Starve.  The  Joint  resolution  which  sailed  through 

Canada   .- .18  One  aspect  of  the  resolution  does  raise  the   House   on   last  Thursday  by  an  Q\cr- 

uT^n     20  problems,  however.     On  its  face  it  gives  ^^ helming  3 lO-to-G3  vote,   is  an  admirable 

Co^t"larpurchase,-by-Inira::.:       .20  every  appearance  of  limiting   U.S.   food  --fr/iti  slLtcs'co^ntnrrirof  an^a,;'- 

Expected  additional  contribution  by  aid  to  India  to  a  maximum  of  3  million  ^^^^^^  3  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^eat  on  top  of  the 

other    ccuntrles    to    multilateral  additional    tons    of    grain    and    only    if  35  Gillian  tons  this  country  has  already  fi.r- 

food  grain  aid  program 2^'  matched  by  other  nations.  mshed  for  the  current  year,  and  ties  this  new 

^^^               ^  ,            ^     r  ^,  I  fully  support  our  Government's  de-  shipment  to  an  equivalent  3  million  ton  o-.t- 

commercla*     purchi^es     sib-  sire    to    maintain    a    strong    negotiating  trlb-.tlon  from  other  donors.     This  effort  ,0 

commercial     purchases  position   in    seeking    to    bring   Other   na-  encoumge     others     to     help     meet       nd.. 

' " "  :!„„«  Into  the  warneainst  huncer      The  neec!s-and  to  encourage  India  to  get  b  ks\ 

"ons  into  tne  war  against  nunger.     ine  goij^.^ijig  t^is  help— makes  good  sense.    This 

Summary:  United  States  -should  not  bear  the  bur-  country   can't    hope    to   go   on    supplying   a 

Total  proposed  US   supply,  up  to.-     6  6  den  alonc.     Others  who  can  must  also  jnajor  portion  of  India's  food  needs  indef- 

Total  other  country  supply 3.4  j^gjp  ^^^^^^^    without    artlflclaUy    expanding   Eur- 

„        .  ,  _,                                     ,„  n  But  if  our   efforts   to   find   additional  plus  production  far  beyond  present  levels 

orana  total 10.  o  ^^^    ^.^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    countries    end    in  others,  including  the  Russians  as  weU  as  the 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President.  I  move  failure,  and  if  the  Indian  famine  con-  French  and  the  Canadians,  must  get  the  habit 

adoption  of  the  amendment.  tinues,  this  resolution  must  not  stand  as  °^.P1' ^j^.i"  °'°?',Hnn^s  re^           strict 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    ques-  a    barrier    to    further    U.S.    assistance.  „„  ^mfcount.ThTwm  not^e^lude'^an^Ad- 

tion   is  on   agreeing   to   the   committee  During  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Agri-  rninistration  request  for  further  shipments  if 

amendment.  culture  Committee,   we   received  assur-  India's  food  crisis  worsens — and  any  addi- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ances  that  this  resolution  was  flexible  tionai  American  contribution  would  not  be 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    This  resolution  re-  enough  to  permit  us  to  feed  those  who  subject  to  the  50-50  ratio  between  our  help 
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and  that  of  other  countries.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
th.it  the  Senat€  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  House  in  combining  firmness  with  a 
measure  uf  flexibility. 

T  a.sk  imanimons  con.^ent  that  the  edi- 
tJiial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  11.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

'ihere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcono, 
as  follows: 

Whe.\t  for  India 
\,ith  J^ist  a  little  lc.=;s  largeness  of  spirit 
nil  around,  the  Administration's  wheat-for- 
India  legislation  could  have  been  b.iclly 
m:.Ued  In  the  House  of  Represent.Ttives. 
Con.«ervative  elements  were  in^i.stent  on  a 
hard  line  towards  other  potentiiil  donors. 
evcu  at  some  risk  that  suflicient  gram  might 
not  be  forthcoming  from  tliis  country  to 
he:p  fill  i-n  expected  demnnd  in  India  for  at 
le.i.st  10  i.ulUon  tons  of  imported  food  gniin 
this  year.  The  liberals  were  just  as  con- 
cciiied  that  no  strings  be  att::ched  which 
might  Inhibit  this  country  from  doing  what- 
ev(^r  might  be  needed  to  head  off  the  threat 
of  widespread  famine. 

The  Joint  resolution  which  sailed  through 
the  House  on  last  Thursday  bv  an  over- 
whelming 310-to-63  vole,  l.s"  an"  admirable 
compromise,  all  things  considered.  It  calls 
for  a  United  States  contribution  of  an  ad- 
ditional 3  million  tons  of  wheat  on  top  of 
the  3.6  million  tons  this  country  ha.s  already 
furnishc^  for  the  current  yenr.  and  ties  this 
new  shipment  to  an  equivalent  3  million  ton 
contribution  from  other  donors.  This  effort 
to  encourage  others  to  help  meet  India's 
netds — and  to  encourage  India  to  get  busy 
soliciting  this  help — makes  good  sense.  This 
co'.mfry  can't  hope  to  go  on  supplying  a 
ma  lor  portion  of  India's  food  needs  Indefi- 
nitely, without  artificially  e::panding  surplus 
production  far  beyond  present  levels. 
Others,  including  the  Russians  as  well  as  the 
French  and  the  Canadians,  must  get  the 
habit  of  pitching  in  more  heavily. 

While  the  resolution  Is  reasonably  strict 
on  this  count,  this  will  not  exclude  an  Ad- 
ministration request  for  further  shipments 
if  India's  food  crisis  worsens — and  any  ad- 
ditional American  contribution  would  not 
be  oubject  to  the  50-50  ratio  between  our 
help  and  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  House  in  combining  firmness 
with  a  measure  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  my 
colleagues,  that  India  is  in  critical  need 
of  our  food  aid.  And  I  see  great  merit 
In  the  reasons — economic,  political,  and 
humanitarian — that  have  been  advanced 
here  for  our  assuring  food  aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  India. 

But  in  the  same  way  that  I  would 
expect  a  neighbor  to  whom  I  had  given 
a  helping  hand  to  take  advantage  of  that 
help  and  improve  his  condition,  I  would 
expect  India  to  take  advantage  of  this 
food  aid  and  attempt  to  solve  her  food 
production  problems  so  that  she  may 
move  toward  becoming  self-sustaining. 
I  believe  that  India  with  her  critical 
food  problems  will  do  this. 

I  support  fully  the  proposed  allocation 
of  food  to  India.  Partly  stimulating  my 
support  Is  a  recent  commitment  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  give  high 
priority  to  planning  for  food  self-suf- 
ficiency, I  am  happy  to  list  the  major 
agriculture  targets  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment for  1967-68: 


First.  A     4-billion-r"pcc— S533     mil- 
lion— investment  in  agricultiue: 
S.:ccnd.  Fertilizer  production  of  533.- 

000  nutrient   tons   of   nitrogen,    150.000 
ton.--  of  phosphate; 

Third.  Fertilizer  import.';  of  850,000 
nutrient  tons  of  nitrogen:  350.000  tDns 
of  pho,sphate.  and  300,000  tons  of 
potassium: 

Fourth.  A  total  of  15  million  acres 
under  new  varieties  of  seed: 

Fifth.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  acres  sprayed  for  crop  protection; 
Sixtii.  Inc:easc  of  3  million  acres  in 
mir.jr  irrigation  and  concentr.-'.tion  on 
use  of  irrigation  for  intensive  production: 
Seventh.  Aw  increase  of  1  bilhon 
rupcrs— $1'^3  million— in  Government 
rural  credu:  and 

Eigiith.  liierease  of  total  ccmmodiiy 
storTpe  capacity  by  1.35  million  tons. 

The  Indian  Government  also  plans  to 
make  a  timely  announcement  of  price 
support  levels  to  encourage  greater  pro- 
duction: increase  end-of-year  govern- 
ment grain  stocks  through  price  sup- 
ports: develop  a  national  food  distribu- 
tion policy;  and  accelerate  domestic 
production  capacity  for  fertilizer  and 
other  agricultural  inputs. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  as  yet  plans. 
But  they  are  plans  which  I  believe  can 
be  cairied  out.  They  are  plans  whicli 
must  be  carried  out  if  India  expects  to 
improve  its  food  production  after  food- 
for-aid  from  developed  nations  such  as 
the  United  States  becomes  scarce. 

With  present  crop  yields  measured 
against  the  current  population  explosion, 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  food  in  the 
future  seems  to  me  a  very  real,  however 
frightening,  possibility. 

I  have  tpent  some  time  in  India.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world 
which  not  only  has  established  demo- 
cratic institutions,  but  which  practices 
democracy.  In  a  coimtry  of  a  half  bil- 
lion people,  the  pressures  on  its  borders 
require  India  to  spend  far  too  much  for 
defense.  With  all  the  demands  on  its  re- 
sources to  progress  economically  and  so- 
cially, its  capacity  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction rapidly  is  limited.  As  a  result, 
millions  of  its  people  are  undernourished 
and  in  times  of  drought  or  flood  thou- 
sands perish. 

This  resolution  is  founded  on  the  pur- 
pose to  assist  India  in  time  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  food  production.  But 
immediately  it  carries  also  a  high 
humanitarian  purpose. 

A    REALISTIC    POLICY    ON    INDIA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
thought  that  food  aid  to  India  were  to 
turn  into  an  exercise  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. I  could  not  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port the  joint  resolution.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  need  be  or  will  be  the  case. 

1  beheve  that  India  is  moving  ahead. 
I  beheve  that  India  can  eventually  be- 
come a  self-supporting  Nation.  If  we 
refused  to  lend  a  hand,  India  could  not 
make  it.  But  as  we  do  extend  our  assist- 
ance, I  think  India  can  puil  through. 

In  saying  this.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  open 
the  door  of  every  American  granary  on 
behalf  of  India.  This  is  a  case  where  it  is 
necessary  that  we  extend  our  food  aid  on 
a  measured  basis  and  with  some  specific 


qnalifications  attach';d— including  more 
self-help  by  India  itself  and  more  help 
from  the  outside  by  the  other  developed 
countries.  The  President,  in  my  opinion. 
is  acting  wisely  in  insisting  on  these 
quahfications. 

I  wish  to  lend  my  own  support  to  the 
joint  resolution  on  food  aid  to  India,  and 
I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  join  with  me. 

HOPE     F.iR     STABILI.-Y     I.V     INDIA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  as  we 
consider  the  joint  resolution  on  support 
for  India  food  aid,  there  is  a  certain 
ani'Ui-it  of  reassurance  in  the  fact  that 
the  Contrress  Party  won,  even  though  bv 
a  slim  marpin,  in  the  recent  elections  ai^d 
in  the  fact  that  Mrs,  Indira  Gandhi  will 
.'5ta>    jn  as  Prime  Mini.-ter. 

Wliile  we  have  sometimes  wondered 
wheth.er  Mrs,  Gandlii  v.as  not  using  too 
much  of  a  velvet  glove,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  known  her  to  be  intelhcent. 
keen'v  aware  of  India's  problems,  and 
seriously  devoted  to  solving  them.  As  an 
Indian  politician,  .she  has  had  to  be  highly 
discreet  in  revealing  any  special  friend- 
shiii  towaid  the  United  Slates — but  we 
have  su.spected  that  behind  the  nation- 
ah.'-iic  imase  she  projects  there  is  a 
geiiuuic  feeling  of  warmth  and  frie:;d- 
sliip  toward  the  West. 

There  seems  to  be  general  approval  in 
the  United  States  of  the  way  the  elections 
have  turned  out.  The  Washington  Post 
on  March  14  commented: 

The  re-election  of  Indira  Gandhi  as  Pnn-.e 
Minister  Is  a  mark  of  the  continued  vitality 
of  democracy  in  India.  .  .  .  India's  political 
fabric  hits  been  strong  enough  to  hold  lo- 
gethe.  during  a  period  of  s.ivage  economic 
and  social  difficulties,  and  during  a  period  of 
vigorous  politicking  too. 

Mr.-.  C.andhI  demonstrated  considerable 
skill  and  verve  in  rescuing  her  own  position 
from  the  debris  of  the  elections.  But  to  th3 
exten',.  that  the  country's  prospects  hinge  on 
the  demonstrated  political  strength  of  its 
leadership,  the  outlook  is  unsure  Ind.a's 
difficulties  have  yet  to  induce  an  appro- 
priate spirit  of  crisis  unity.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
will  need  the  active  support  of  all  Indi.-ins, 
and  of  all  of  India's  foreign  friends,  in  the 
five  years  ahead. 

American  food  aid  to  India  is.  of 
course,  a  gamble — but  it  is  a  gamble  we 
must  take.  If  India  can  win  her  firiht 
againit  poverty  and  hunger,  we  will  be 
rewarded  many  times  over  in  many  ways 
for  our  investment.  But  if  India  does  not 
win,  and  particularly  if  she  should  fail  to 
win  because  her  friends  did  not  help 
enough,  it  will  go  down  in  histor>'  as  one 
of  cinl'zaticn's  greatest  tragedies. 

Tho  recent  elections  have  given  me 
renev  ed  hope  for  stability  and  progress 
in  India.  I  urge  that  we  endorse  the 
President's  program  for  India  food  aid  bv 
Piviiv  our  strong  support  to  the  joint 
resolucion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  EocoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopp, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Gandhi  Wins 
The  re-election  of  Indira  Gandhi  as  Prime 
Minister  is  a  mark  of  the  continued  vitality 
of  democracy  In  India,  Next  to  the  current 
convulsions  in  Peking,  the  order  and  con- 
sensus evident  in  New  Delhi  are  particularly 
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Impressive  India's  political  fabric  has  been 
strong  enough  to  hold  together  during  a  peri- 
od of  savage  economic  and  social  dlfflculties, 
and  during  a  period  of  vigorous  politicking 
too.  That  a  number  of  heretofore  sacrosanct 
politicians  received  a  come-uppance  at  the 
hands  of  voters  can  hardly  please  those  poli- 
ticians. But  It  suggests  a  new  and  mature 
disposition  among  the  electorate  to  demand 
high  performance  from  Its  elected  officials, 
regardless  of  who  they  are. 

Mrs  Gandhi's  po.sltion,  as  she  begins  a  new 
five-ye.ir  term,  is.  nonetheless,  unenviable. 
Her  Congress  Party  lost  a  hundred  seats  In 
P.irliament.  A  formidable  number  of  min- 
isters and  p'trty  leaders  failed  of  re-election. 
Congress  lost  its  majorities  in  seven  of  the 
15  stales  it  previously  controlled.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  If  Mrs.  Gandhi's  leading 
[ollticil  rlvnl.  the  7'2-year-old  Morarjl  Desal, 
will  be  entirely  helpful  and  cooperative  In  his 
new  post  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  demonstrated  considerable 
skill  and  verve  in  rescuing  her  own  position 
from  the  debris  of  the  elections.  But  to  the 
exient  that  the  country's  prospects  hinge  on 
the  demonstrated  political  strength  of  Its 
leadership,  the  outlook  Is  unsure.  India's 
dimculties  have  yet  to  Induce  an  appropriate 
spirit  of  crisis  unity.  Mrs.  Gandhi  will  need 
the  active  support  of  all  Indians,  and  of  all  of 
India's  foreign  friends.  In  the  five  years 
ahead. 

AMERICA  H  )PFS  TO  AID  INDIA  SOLVE  ITS  FOOD 
CRISIS—  PRESID1%NT  JOHNSON  AND  SECRETARY 
FREE.MAN  REALISTIC  IN  TREATMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I 
.support  the  India  food  aid  resolution. 
Thi.s  mea.sure  is  true  to  the  Amei'ican 
tradition — the  tradition  of  helping  a 
neighbor  who  find.s  himself  in  trouble 
through  no  real  fault  of  his  own  and  who 
is  striving  to  solve  his  problems. 

India  is  in  trouble.  With  our  good 
neighbor  tradition,  we  cannot  turn  deaf 
eais  to  her  appeal  for  help. 

Despite  the  frustrationj  of  successive 
dioughts,  India's  continued  determina- 
tion to  help  herself  is  evident  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  2  i.ssue  of 
the  Baltimore,  Md..  Sun  carried  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  this  point: 

Secrotiry  (if  Agriculture  Freeman  points 
out  that  Indl.in  public  investment  In  agri- 
culture In  the  new  five-year  plan  is  to  be 
doubled,  with  allocations  in  tills  rtscal  year 
up  by  43  percent.  Our  purpose  as  well  as 
India's,  Mr  Freem.m  says.  Is  to  speed  the 
lime  when  massive  out.side  help  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

India  is  .striving  to  extricate  hciself 
fiom  the  current  food  crisis,  but  she 
needs  help. 

When  an  individual  is  confronted  with 
a  sudden  deprivation  emergency,  he  has 
two  options:  he  can  mortgage  his  future 
by  buying  what  he  needs  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  funds  he  cannot  afford 
to  spend;  or  he  can  turn  to  his  neighbors 
for  aid  in  the  cri.sis.  Countries  be.set  by 
unforeseen  emergencies  are  much  like 
individuals.  They,  too,  may  have  only 
two  options. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  examined 
the  first  of  those  options : 

One  ol  the  conditions  (for  US  a.-sistancel 
!„  that  India  make  every  effort  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  and  volume  of  Its  own  agricul- 
tural production  On  .his  point.  Eugene  V. 
Rostow.  Under  Secretary  of  Slate  tor  po- 
litical alTatrs.  tells  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  thit  dram.itic  steps  hive  t^?en 
taken,  only  to  be  "ma.sked"  by  the  temp'ir>rv 


misfortune  of  two  succcfsive  years  of  severe 
draught.  Nobody  would  be  helped,  Mr  Ros- 
tow says.  If  the  Indian  Government  were 
forced,  because  of  the  drought,  to  spend  Its 
scarce  foreign  exchange  resources  for  emer- 
gency food  and  therefore  to  postpone  agri- 
cultural and  economic  development  alre.idy 
programmed. 

Our  investment  in  the  future  of  India's 
agricultural  and  economic  development 
is  so  substantial  that  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  abandon  that  investment  now. 

The  Sun  editorial  noted  this  commit- 
ment: 

From  the  American  point  of  view  the  large 
fact  is  that,  when  we  look  at  Asia  as  a  whole, 
we  have  an  Important  stake  in  the  fate  of 
the  Indian  democracy,  whose  success  depends 
on  the  attainment  of  economic  viability. 
For  humanitarian  reasons,  in  the  present 
season  of  distress,  we  are  acting  toward  India 
as  we  should  act.  For  reasons  of  long-range 
policy,  we  must  support  the  Indian  striving 
toward  self-sufficiency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended  iH.J. 
Res.  2671,  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Rmolxed  by  the  Senate  and  Hon^c  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Americu 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  cooperation  with  other  countries 
and  with  multilateral  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
others,  in  urgent  International  efforts  de- 
signed to- 
la) develop  a  comprehensive  self-help  ap- 
proach to  the  war  on  hunger  based  on  a 
fair  sharing  of  the  burden  among  the  na- 
tions of   the   world; 

ibi  encourage  and  assist  the  Government 
of  India  in  achieving  food  self-sufficiency; 
and 

Id  help  meet  India's  critical  food  and  nu- 
tritional needs  by  making  available  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  other  resources  needed 
for  food  procurement  or  production. 

Because  uncertainly  in  connection  with 
Public  Law  480  traiis.ictions  tends  to  depress 
market  prices.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that,  in  carrying  out  this  Aid  to  India  pro- 
gram, the  Administration  should,  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  section  401  of  Public  Law 
480  with  respect  to  the  availability  of  the 
commodity  at  the  time  of  exportation,  make 
announcements  of  intention,  purchases  and 
shipments  of  commodities  on  schedules  and 
under  circumstances  which  will  protect  and 
strengthen  farm  market  prices  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  i>ossible. 

T!ie  Congress  endorses  the  President's  pol- 
icy of  equal  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  all  other  nations,  under 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
480,  as  amended,  in  assisting  the  Government 
of  India  to  meet  these  needs. 

Further,  the  Congress  recommends,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  now  avnllable.  that  the 
United  Slates  provide  an  additional  amount 
of  food  grain  not  to  exceed  three  million  tons 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $190,000,000  as  the 
Unitpd  States  share  toward  meeting  the  In- 
dia food  deficit,  provided  it  Is  appropriately 
matched,  and  specifically  extends  Its  support 
to  the  allocation  of  approximately  $190,- 
000.000  of  funds  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cor[X)ration  In  calendar  year  1967 
which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  this 
purpose 


The  Cansres.s  further  recommends  that  the 
President  provide  an  additional  $'25  000. OOJ 
of  emergency  food  relief  for  distribution  by 
CARE  and  other  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agieed  to. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT,  YES;  SUR- 
TAX. NO— BUT  LET  US  PLAY  FAIR 
WITH  CONSUMERS,  TOO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
ordered  reported,  and  the  House  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  at  any  time  now,  H.R.  6950. 
a  bill  to  restore  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
requested  by  the  President  on  March  9. 
Ihis  indeed  is  welcome  tiews  and  I  con- 
cur in  the  need  for  the  reinstatement  of 
both  incentives,  particularly  since  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  myself  have 
contended  before  their  suspension  that 
to  eliminate  them  would  increase  the 
softness  of  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  were  even  then  slowing  down. 

The  reinstatement  of  these  incentives, 
as  recommended  by  the  administration, 
should  make  obvious  the  fact  that  theii' 
susi^ension  was  certainly  not  a  revenue 
measure  nor  even  a  needed  imposition 
of  fiscal  restraint.  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasury  Fowler,  in  his  statement  before 
the  House  committee,  states  that  the 
demand  for  capital  goods  remains  at  a 
point  of  "heaUhy  buoyancy"  and  is  not 
now  Indicative  of  "the  excessive,  threat- 
ening, boorn  conditions  that  prevailed 
last  summer." 

Mr.  President.  I  maintain,  as  I  did  in 
my  August  19.  1966,  speech,  that  the 
economy  did  not  then  need  a  suspension 
of  these  business  incentives,  that  the  ex- 
isting conditions  did  not  constitute  a 
threatening  "boom,"  and  that  any  action 
to  suspend  tlic  credits  would  harm  the 
smaller  businessman  while  not  affecting 
substantially  the  industrial  giants.  Then 
Icadei's  in  industry,  despite  expensive  in- 
terest rates  and  no  tax  credit,  continued 
on  their  planned  path  of  expansion,  well 
aware  that  their  14-  or  15-percent  net 
return  on  investment  makes  the  payment 
of  a  higher  interest  rate  relatively  in- 
consequential to  them,  that  removal  of 
the  tax  credit  was  bothersome  but  cer- 
tainly not  fatal  to  their  expansion  of 
productive  capacity.  The  rush  of  money 
to  banks  for  certificates  of  deposit  and 
the  record  high -interest  rates  created  a 
severe  depression  in  the  housing  industr>' 
as  funds  available  to  the  prospective 
homeowner  were  siphoned  from  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Who  had  all  the  money,  Mr.  President? 
The  industries  that  were  supposed  to  be 
cutting  back  as  a  result  of  the  suspension 
of  tlie  tax  credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. Those  who  were  penalized  were 
those  least  able  to  afford  it.  There  was 
indeed  a  slowing  down  of  net  capital  in- 
vestment, though  their  aggregate  may  be 
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of  smaller  economic  Import  than  the  in- 
dustrial giants.  The  bellwethers  of  the 
economy  were  already  slowing  down  well 
before  the  admin*  stritlon's  recom- 
mended suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  and  depreciation  scale. 

In  my  August  19  Senate  statement  "A 
New  Strategy  for  the  U.S.  Economy,"  I 
said; 

In  very  simple  and  precise  terms,  the  an- 
swer to  specific  shortages  and  strains  is  not 
to  deflate  demand  tliroughout  the  economy — 
and  defeat  inflation  by  creating  recession — 
but  rather  to  increase  the  supply  of  the 
specific  type  of  commodity  or  of  rnanpower 
for  which  there  is  excess  demand.  The  de- 
flationary meat-ax  is  not  the  answer. 

Surely  it  was  ironic,  Mr.  President,  to 
attempt  to  slow  a  rise  in  prices  brought 
on  by  insufQcicnt  supply  by  further  cur- 
tailing supply  through  su.spending  in- 
centives which  would  increase  it.  The 
result  was,  predictably,  to  prevent  indus- 
try from  expanding  to  meet  demand  at 
prices  that  are  not  inflationary. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
ProxmireI.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  was  one  who  joined 
me  last  year  in  opposing  the  suspension. 
Our  views  were  supported  by  economic 
analyses  and  forecasts  by  highly  repu- 
table economists  representing  sound 
forums  of  economic  and  business  expres- 
sion. Secretary  Fowler  acknowledged 
that  there  would  be  a  lag  of  a  year  or 
more,  since  the  credit  -an  be  c'aimed 
only  on  completion  of  the  investment 
project.  Unless  one  has  a  distortion- 
free  crystal  ball,  a  suspension  as  a  tool 
supposed  to  have  a  timely  and  expedient 
effect  cannot  but  carry  its  own  seeds  of 
failure,  particularly  if  the  restoration  of 
credit  should  be  made  retioactive  to  the 
date  of  the  suspension  as  soine  have 
suggested, 

T  understand,  Mr.  President,  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  Secretary  Fowler.  A 
close  analysis  of  his  statements  during 
the  pei-iods  of.  first,  creating  the  incen- 
tives; second,  suspending  them:  and 
now,  third,  restoring  them,  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  he  has  been  at  times  the  un- 
willing spokesman  for  economic  meas- 
ures of  very  dubious  wisdom.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  loyalty  to  the  adminis- 
tration sometiines  requires  its  officers  to 
give  lipservice  to  politically  inspired 
economic  mismeasures.  To  buy  easier 
credit  from  the  Fed  by  inaugurating  an 
investment  ci-edit  suspension  only  to  soon 
take  it  back  is  both  bad  economics  and 
bad  politics.  We  ourht  net  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  inconsistencies  of  unset- 
tling economic  legerdemain. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  economi- 
callv  unwarranted  suspension  should  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  feasible.  The  eco- 
nomic indicators,  of  whi-h  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  taken  notice,  are  cer- 
tainly clear  and  compelling  reasons  for 
the  recommended  restoration.  But  they 
are  also  compelling  evidence,  it  would 
loKi.-ally  seem,  for  not  enacting  a  sur- 
t3x  that  would  have  a  further  negative 
tffc't  on  the  economy. 

For  practically  all  of  the  economic  in- 
dicators. Mr.  President,  show  and  have 
■•^hown  for  some  time  a  slowing  trend: 
GNP  growth  rate,  housing,  auto  sales 
capital  Investment,  and  employment  fig- 
ures, for  example.  While  personal  In- 
come has  increased  since  last  summer. 


this  rate,  to,  is  expected  to  slow  down 
and  stabilize  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  wis- 
dom in  a  tax  increase  now  than  there 
was  earlier  for  a  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. A  deficit — which  could  be  as 
high  as  $2  billion  if  there  is  trouble  sell- 
ing participation  certificates  and  if  there 
is  no  tax  increase — could  closely  mirror 
the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Since  this  is  a  result  of  administration 
foreign  policy,  the  administration  should 
bear  the  onus  of  responsibility  in  a  can- 
did manner  and  place  the  burden  can- 
didly on  Vietnam.  Further,  a  tax  in- 
ci-ease  which  slows  the  economy  could 
veiT  well  result  in  a  net  loss  of  revenues 
to  the  Treasury,  rather  than  a  gain,  and 
thus  increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  President.  James  Tobin,  the  dis- 
tinguished Sterling  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics at  Yale  and  former  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
written  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  8.  1967.  In 
it  Professor  Tobin  most  eloquently  ex- 
plains the  seemingly  obvious  Implica- 
tions of  the  present  economic  slowdown. 
He  points  out  that  a  tax  increase  might 
trigger  our  first  wartime  recession.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Tobin 's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Pro- 
fessor Tobin  on  February  16,  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
again  expressed  his  view  that  a  tax  in- 
crease is  not  needed.  Indeed,  he  foresees 
a  possible  need  for  a  tax  cut.  There  he 
said: 


I  conclude  that  in  spite  of  the  anticipated 
grouth  of  Federal  expenditures,  including 
the  proposed  Improvements  of  social  security 
benefits,  the  restraints  of  current  taxes  and 
monetary  policies  taken  together,  are  likely 
to  be  severe.  Therefore.  I  do  not  now  see 
a  case  for  the  proposed  &• .  surcharge.  In- 
deed. I  can  well  imagine  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  it  will  prove  desirable  to  restore 
the  investment  tax  credit  ahead  of  schedule. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  statement 
by  Professor  Tobin  on  February  16  was 
less  than  a  month  before  his  prediction 
came  true.  I  continue  to  quote  from  his 
statement  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Februarj-  16; 

If  Fedeml  expenditures  are  cut  below  the 
budget,  or  If  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
cre.ised  less  or  later  thaii  proposed,  then 
stabilization  considerations  suggest  that 
ti^xes  should  be  reduced. 

I  completely  agree  with  that  point  of 
view.  The  bill  for  restoration  of  the  7- 
percent  credit,  as  it  is  being  recom- 
mended from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  effect  rescinds  a  tax  increase 
and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  providing 
a  tax  cut  to  bu.slness.  Yet  it  is  the  busi- 
ness sector  of  the  economy  which  is  con- 
tributing higher  profits  than  ever  to  the 
economic  picture.  Not  that  I  am  raising 
objections  on  this  point. 

I  want  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  favor  the  restoration.  But  it  does  leave 
us  with  a  situation  in  which  the  need 


is  for  stemming  possible  recessing 
through  supporting  consumer  spending 
as  well  as  the  quantities  of  production 
which  can  keep  supply  sufficiently  high 
to  restrain  prices. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point 
tliat  the  difficulty  today  in  automobile 
£.ales  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  produce  automobiles  to  sell 
to  the  public.  The  problem  is  that  pur- 
chases are  not  fortlicoming.  Not 
enough  people  are  willing  to  spend  the 
money  to  pay  for  automobiles.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  shortage  of  demand, 
not  a  shortage  of  supply. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  in 
order  to  maintain  equity,  we  should  con- 
sider not  only  rejecting  the  surtax  pro- 
posal, but  also  providing  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  individual  taxpaver.  In 
other  words,  to  repeal  the  investmei.t 
credit  suspension,  yes;  to  increase  taxes 
by  a  6-percent  surtax,  no.  Let  us  play 
fair  with  the  consumers,  too.  I  may  well 
have  more  to  say  on  this  point  later 
either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  as  we  consider  the 
measure. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Treasuiy  before  passa-rc 
of  the  suspension  were  that  the  7-per- 
cent credit  would  reduce  corpoi'ate  tax 
obligations  by  S1.805  million  in  the  4 
fiscal  ycais  1067-70.  On  the  same  ba.<^is 
as  before,  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  become 
the  law.  allowing  the  credit  on  anv  eUai- 
ble  Items  acquired  after  March  10  the 
estimate  for  the  4  fiscal  years  is  SI, 655 
million.  This  means  that  the  measure, 
during  its  .neiiod  of  operation,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  difference  to  the  Treasurv  of 
.-^ome  $150  million.  I  am  happy  that 
the  penalty  upon  business  in  monetai-y 
terms  is  no  greater,  although  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  very  costly  in  terms  of  the 
disruption  of  plans  and  perhaps  the 
need  for  their  reactivation  now. 

But  if  the  recommendations  being 
made  are  adopted,  there  will  also  be  a 
reversion  to  the  rate  originally  suggested 
when  the  tax  credit  was  adopted.  At 
that  time,  the  proposal  was  that  the 
credit  should  apply  unconditionallv  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  tax  and  on  50  percent 
of  the  tax  liability  above  that  amount. 
However,  as  enacted,  the  50  percent  be- 
came 25  percent.  Now,  if  the  eligible 
amount  is  revised  upward  as  the  Ways 
and  Mtano  CommitLce  is  suggesting,  in- 
stead of  the  $1,655  million  estimated  4- 
yer.r  Treasury  cost,  the  figure  will  be- 
come $1,860  million.  This— and  I  ap- 
prove cf  it— means  that  in  the  course 
of  time  such  an  arrangement  will  give 
a  tax  benefit  am.ounting  to  $205  million 
over  and  above  the  original  calculations 
as  to  effect  anticipated  before  the  .«:us- 
pension.  This  will,  on  balance  offset 
the  S150  million  lost  in  the  suspension 
period  and  add  a  net  gain  of  $55  million 
in  the  fiscal  years  1967-70  period. 

Thus,  with  beneficiaries  of  the  7-per- 
cent credit  as  restored  gaining  to  the 
extent  of  $186  billion  in  the  vears 
through  1970,  for  the  sake  of  equity  and 
as  a  balancing  measure  In  the  economy, 
I  believe  we  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  pro\iding  an  equivalent  individ- 
ual income  tax  cut  rather  than  moving 
to  a  surtax.    Less  than  $2  billion  spread 
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over  a  4 -year  period  is  only  about  a  $500 
minion  annual  sum.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
substantial  indication  that  the  individual 
win  fret  equivalent  treatment  with  cor- 
porations, at  least  in  this  one  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  not  the  only  tax  bene- 
fit which  has  been  given  and  subse- 
quently taken  away.  We  did  precisely 
the  same  thing  in  the  matter  of  excise 
taxes  on  telephones  and  on  automobiles. 
Some  people  may  have  a  little  difli- 
culty  in  keeping  up  with  just  when  the 
taxes  are  put  on  and  taken  off.  This 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  life.  We  put  ex- 
cise taxes  on.  and  then  take  them  off. 
We  grant  a  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  and  then  we  take  it  off. 
It  goes  up  and  down,  in  and  out.  like 
a  Yo-Yo. 

The  excise  tax  on  telephone  service, 
local  and  long  distance,  was  reduced  by 
Congress  in  1965  from  10  to  3  percent. 
The  reduction  took  effect  on  January  1. 
1966.  But  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, we  pa.ssed  in  early  1966  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act,  which  restored  the  full 
amount  of  the  telephone  tax.  So  be- 
ginning on  April  1.  1966,  the  3  percent 
so  briefly  paid,  for  only  3  months,  went 
back  to  10  percent.  The  remainder  of 
the  gradual  schedule  of  reduction  was  re- 
tained, however,  so  that  that  10  percent 
is  scheduled  to  drop  back  all  the  way  to 
1  percent  on  April  1.  1968,  and  to  be  re- 
pealed entirely  as  of  January  1,  1969. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers'  excise.  The  10-per- 
cent tax  previously  in  effect  was  cut  to 
7  percent  as  of  June  22.  1965,  It  was 
reduced  to  6  percent  as  of  January  1, 
1966.  and  then  changed  back  to  7  percent 
again  by  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  effec- 
tive March  16,  1966. 

If  anyone  thinks  people  who  are  pay- 
ing taxes  have  difficulty  following  this 
little  transition,  and  if  anyone  thinks 
he  has  difficulty  in  following  my  state- 
ment today,  just  think  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  little  taxpayer  trying  to  ascertain 
what  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay  and  how 
much  he  is  going  to  have  to  account  for. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  individual  to  make 
decisions  in  that  atmosphere,  because 
one  must  have  some  idea  of  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

The  reduction  schedule  for  the  future 
remains  the  same,  however — to  K!  in 
one  jump  as  of  April  1.  1968.  and  to 
nothing,  with  complete  elimination  on 
JanuaiT  1,  1D69. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sugge.stcd  that 
equity  for  the  small  individual  taxpayer 
could  best  be  served  if  restoration  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  tax 
break  for  nonbusiness  taxes. 

Here  are  two  situations  which  are 
quite  parallel,  except  that  they  affect  not 
the  large  business  expansion  investor  but 
me  average  person — and  certainly  the 
average  person  universally  is  affected  by 
the  telephone  tax  and  by  the  automobile 
excise  tax.  Like  the  off-again,  on-again, 
off-again  investment  tax  credit,  these 
have  been  taken  off,  then  restored:  but, 
unlike  the  tax  credit,  there  is  no  move  to 
Kive  the  equivalent  relief  to  the  little  man 
by  making  a  comparable  change  in  either 
telephone  or  automobile  excise. 


Let  us  look  at  the  dollar  sums  involved. 
I  have  noted  that  the  Treasury  estimate 
of  loss  by  the  action  proposed  on  the 
7-percent  credit,  as  compared  with  the 
present  situation,  is  almost  $2  billion  in 
a  4-year  period,  or  an  average  of  about 
$500  million  annually.  Reduction  of  the 
10-percent  telephone  excise  from  10-  to 
the  3-percent  level,  which  obtained  for 
that  short  3  months  last  year,  would  give 
the  American  taxpayer  a  saving  of  $98 
million  for  the  remainder  of  1967  fiscal 
year  and  $703  million  for  Pscal  1968.  As 
i  noted,  reduction  will  be  to  2  percent  on 
January  1.  1968.  anyway.  I  contend  that 
ti  take  this  action  nou-  would  have  a 
further  beneficial  effect,  in  that  it  would 
gradualize  the  action,  so  that  the  impact 
will  not  be  in  a  sudden  and  possib'y  more 
unbalancing  economic  surge  of  consumer 
buying  power  on  that  1868  date. 

But  perhaps  even  more  appropriate, 
both  for  that  reason— which  involves  a 
drop  from  7  percent  all  the  way  to  2  per- 
cent in  auto  excises  on  April  1.  1968 — 
and  becau.se  of  the  present  doldrums  in 
the  va.st  automobile  industry,  would  be 
a  reduction  to  the  midpoint  of  4  percent 
in  the  auto  excise.  Such  a  reduction 
would  amount  to  a  Treasury  loss  of  S177 
million  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1967 
and  S513  million  for  fiscal  1963. 

Such  a  reduction  would  amount  to  a 
Treasury  loss  of  about  $177  million  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  1967.  and  $513 
million  for  fiscal  1968. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  economy  one  of  the  slow- 
est sectors  of  the  economy  is  automo- 
bile sales.  The  auto  industry,  both  in 
its  primary  and  related  activities,  ac- 
counts for  30  percent  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic activity.  Thus  either  of  these  two 
measures  would  do  two  things:  provide 
for  the  small  taxpayer  equity  with  the  in- 
dustrial sector  by  doing  precLsely  the 
same  thing  we  are  doing  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  restoration,  and  it 
would — particularly  if  applied  to  the 
auto  excise— give  a  needed  lift  to  a  most 
important  area  of  the  economy  which  is 
now  suffering  a  cutback  in  employment 
and  loss  of  sales. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  my  thinking  on 
the  question  of  the  bill  which  is  expected 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  late  this  af- 
ternoon, or  is  certain  to  t)e  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  and  will 
be  before  us  in  the  Finance  Committee 
either  on  Friday  of  this  week  or  not  later 
than  Monday  of  next  week.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer,  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  an 
amendment  or  a  series  of  amendments 
along  the  lines  which  I  have  discussed. 

Certainly,  to  sum  up.  it  is  advisable  to 
restore  the  investment  tax  credit  as  we 
have  been  requested  to  do.  By  the  same 
token,  an  enactment  of  a  surtax  is  un- 
necessary and  unwise,  but  fair  treatment 
and  the  demands  of  tlie  present  economic 
situation  dictate  the  desirability  of  cou- 
pling with  this  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  restoration  an  equivalent  benefit 
in  the  cutback  of  the  reimposed  excise 
taxes  which  so  clo.sely  parallel  this 
measure  in  their  history. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,   will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Delaware. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  uo  refer  to  this  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  Investment 
credit  as  costing  an  average  of  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  4  years.  I  think 
the  exact  figures  are  that  the  restoration 
of  this  credit,  in  itself,  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers around  $1.8  billion,  and  the  in- 
vestment credit,  once  restored,  will  aver- 
age costing  around  $1.8  to  $2  billion  a 
year,  and  will  continue  at  that  rate  for 
all  the  years  to  come,  unless  it  is  re- 
moved. Some  of  the  plants  will  not  be 
collectin.T  it  ail  in  the  next  3  or  4  years, 
th.-  first  $'8  billion, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
actual  value  of  the  investment  credit, 
once  restored,  means  that  we  will  be 
cutting  taxes  to  the  extent  of  about  $1.8 
billion  a  year,  which  means  the  adminis- 
tration is  cutting  taxes  to  that  extent  in 
the  face  of  a  deficit  which  is  averaging 
around  $1.5  billion  per  month. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  disti'i- 
guished  friend  from  Delaware.  I  think 
he  was  probably  not  present  when  I  be- 
gan my  remarks.  I  made  that  point 
quite  clear,  that  this  was  a  $1.8  billion 
tax  cut.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
We  are  not  in  disagreement  about  that 
whatsoever.  This  is  a  tax  cut  to  busi- 
ness, of  $1,866  billion,  which  will  be  the 
net  effect  of  providing  for  this  restora- 
tion. It  is  true,  however,  that  the  actual 
cash  to  be  collected  will  not  be  collected 
all  in  one  year,  but  collection  will  occur 
during  a  period  of  years. 

But  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
exactly  correct  in  his  statement,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that,  as  a  net  result  of  my 
suggestion  of  providing  something  the 
equivalent  of  a  $500  million  tax  cut  to 
the  consumer,  certainly  it  is  not.  then, 
much  out  of  line,  because  it  even  pro- 
vides for  him  about  one-fourth  of  what 
is  really  being  provided  in  a  total  cut  for 
the  business  community  itself. 

Exhibit  1 
I  From  tlie  Washington  Post.  Jan.  8.  1967) 
•'Tax  Boost  Would  Be  B.ad  Medicine"— Tobin 
I  By  James  Tobln ) 
Shuuld  President  Jolinson  ask  Congress  to 
r.ii.^e  Income  taxes?  The  answer  seems  clear- 
ly no  Indeed,  to  diminish  uncertainty,  the 
Pre.'.ident  would  do  well  to  assure  the  country 
that  he  has  no  Intention  of  recommending  :i 
tax  increase  In  1967  unless  economic  circum- 
stances or  dpfense  requirements  change  dras- 
licuUy  fioni  current  expectations. 

In  the  yenr-long  debate  on  this  subject 
several  arsmneiits  for  a  tax  Increase  have 
been  advanced.  Some  of  them  now  seem 
rjbsolele,  but  others  probably  still  have  per- 
su.isive  power  both  inside  and  outside  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  primary  economic  argument  some 
months  ago  was  that  the  economy  was  suf- 
fering irom  ■overheating"  and  excessive  in- 
flation. No  respite  was  in  sight,  especially 
because  large  increases  in  Vietnam  w;tr 
spending  were  known  to  be  In  prospect.  Addi- 
tional restr.iint  on  private  spending  seemed 
necets.iry  and  a  tax  increase  the  obvious  way 
to  get  It. 

But  111  the  last  lew  months  of  1966  the 
priv.it.c  economy  cooled  off,  and  Indication.'? 
now  .Tre  that  the  defense  expansion  in  1967 
will  not  be  as  large  as  earlier  guesses.  Few 
peojile  would  now  say  that  the  economy  needs 
a  bipger  dose  of  antl-lnflatlonary  medicine. 
I  win  elaborate  the  reasons  for  the  change 
In  outlook  later  In  this  article. 
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A  more  sophisticated  economic  argument 
is  that  raising  taxes  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  ease  credit  and  lower  interest 
rates.  The  size  of  the  anti-inflationary  dose 
may  have  been  right,  but  its  composition 
evoked  great  discontent.  Tlie  large  amount 
of  tight  money  in  the  mixture  placed  most 
o;  the  anti-inflationary  burden  on  home- 
building. 

Nineteen  sixty-six  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier year  if  the  policy  mix  had  been  dif- 
ferent in  the  first  place.  But  that  is  an 
argument  for  raising  taxes  a  year  ago,  not 
now  Shifting  the  mix  at  this  Juncture  would 
be  a  delicate  and  risky  operation.  The  rise 
in  t.axes  would  be  concrete,  certain,  and  quick 
in  its  effects.  The  compensating  easing  of 
monetary  policy  would  be  vague,  uncertain, 
and  slow.  The  "Fed"  likes  to  feel  its  way 
mysteriously  and  cautiously;  and  its  actions 
affect  the  economy  with  considerable  lag. 
A  tax  increase  In  1967  could  bring  recession 
before  the  offsetting  monetary  ease  took  ef- 
fect 

The  customary  caution  of  the  monetary 
authorities  in  easing  credit  conditions  will 
be  buttressed  by  their  concern  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  1966  tight  money 
dramatically  strengthened  the  dollar  in  the 
foreign  exchange  markets  by  making  it 
profitable  for  U.S.  banks  to  borrow  rather 
than  to  lend  abroad.  This  was  a  welcome 
offset  to  the  dollar  drains  of  US  Imports  and 
foreign  Investments,  and  the  Fed  '  will  be 
reluctant  to  abandon  it. 

For  the  domestic  economy,  the  question  is 
no  longer  whether  to  change  the  mixture  of 
a  dose  of  given  strength.  Evidently  the 
present  dose  of  antl-inflatlonary  medicine  is 
too  strong.  Monetary  policy  needs  to  be  re- 
laxed whether  taxes  are  increased  or  not. 
We  no  longer  need  a  tax  Increase  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tight  money  pains  of  1966. 

A  persuasive  non-economic  reason  for  a 
tax  increase  is  that  otherwise  the  adminis- 
trative budget  will  show  a  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  and  a  larger  deficit,  perhaps  $10  to  $15 
billion,  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  President  is 
understandably  reluctant  to  pre.slde  over  such 
deficits.  They  would  be  a  political  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  economy-minded  opponents 
of  the  Great  Society  both  in  Congress  in  1967 
and  in  the  election  of  1968. 

The  administrative  budget  is  the  one  that 
makes  the  headlines,  and  It  is  deficits  In  this 
budget  that  increase  the  official  national 
debt.  The  pernicious  irrelevance  of  this 
budget  concept  was  never  clearer.  The  na- 
tional Income  accounts  budget,  which  meas- 
ures economic  Impact,  will  show  much 
smaller  deficits  in  both  years.  This  is  largely 
because  the  administrative  budget  counts 
Federal  loans  as  expenditures  and  falls  to 
give  credit  for  surpluses  of  social  security 
trust   fund   receipts  over   outlays 

Over  the  years  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  have  made  budg- 
etary cosmetics  a  fine  art.  developing  gim- 
micks (notably  accelerating  tax  payments 
and  selling  Federal  loans  or  "partlcip.atlons " 
in  Federal  loan  portfolio.':!  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  administrative  budget 
Some  of  these  gimmicks  have  been  exhausted. 
but  the  ingenuity  of  the  budgetary  cosme- 
ticians should  not  be  underrated.  A  new 
vista  has  been  opened  by  the  realization  that 
it  Federal  trust  fund  buys  a  prirticipation 
Instead  of  a  regular  government  bond  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  and  the  Federal 
debt  proper  (the  one  to  which  the  ridiculous 
Congressional  celling  applies)  are  that  much 
lower. 

The  whole  business  Is  silly,  and  budget 
cosmetics  Is  an  unworthy  occupation  for  able 
and  devoted  public  servants.  By  now  they 
have  made  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  admin- 
istrative budget  and  the  technical  Fedenl 
debt  are  arbitrary  and  meaningless  figures 
These  concepts  should  not  be  guides  to  eco- 
nomic policy  at  all.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  tragedy  if  the  President  asks  for  a'  t.ix 
increase   that   would   damage    the    economy 


simply  bec.aise  his  aides  have  run  out  of 
salable  budget  gimmicks.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  straightforward  and  candid  approach. 
Tlie  Administration  should  make  and  defend 
its  fiscal  policy  on  economic  criteria  alone. 
On  those  criteria  there  is  now  no  case  for  a 
tax  increase. 

Another  non-economic  reason  advanced  in 
favor  of  a  tax  increase  is  to  provide  a  tangible 
symbol  of  civilian  sacrifice  In  support  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  social  psychology  of  this 
stiggeEtion  IS  almost  as  dubious  as"  its  eco- 
nomics A  tax  increase  would  not  really  af- 
fect the  contrast  between  the  affluence"  and 
comfort  of  most  Americans  and  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  our  men  in  combat. 

Already  the  war  on  poverty  is  bearing  ati 
undue  share  of  the  cost  of  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam — on  the  false  theory  that 
when  government  defense  spending  rises  it 
Is  other  government  programs,  rather  than 
private  claims  on  resources,  which  must  give 
way.  The  Administration  would  have  good 
rearon  to  ask  the  country  for  additional  Uixes 
If  It  were  really  prepared  to  fieht  bcth  wars 
at  once  and  to  scale  its  budget  accordingly. 
But  if  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
not  prepared  to  do  this,  a  tax  increase  will 
simply  magnify  the  problems  of  poverty  at 
the  same  time  that  the  budget  is  limiting 
the  means  of  coping  with  them. 

Why  is  a  tax  increase  dangerous  economic 
medicine  at  this  time'  Why  is  it  that  the 
economy  now  seems  capable  of  absorbing, 
with  reduction  rather  than  increase  in  in- 
flationary pressure,  the  considerable  expan- 
sion of  defense  spending  that  is  in  prospect.' 
There  are  several  reasons: 
The  tight  money  of  1966  will  still  be  hav- 
ing Important  consequences  for  homebuild- 
Ing  in  1967  The  drastic  decline  of  housing 
starts  already  registered  means  that  resi- 
dential construction  expenditures  will  be 
low  through  most  of  1967. 

Surveys  indicate  that  business  plant  and 
equipment  spending,  which  powered  the 
1965-66  boom,  will  Increase  much  more  slow- 
ly In  1967  Private  flxed  investment  was  in- 
creasing at  more  than  15';  per  year  in  1965 
and  1966.  Now  its  rate  of  increase  will  fall 
to  5  per  cent,  quite  possibly  less.  In  part 
this  is  another  delayed  effect  of  the  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates  of  1966.  and 
of  the  stock  market  decline  to  vihlch  these 
monetary  developments  contributed.  In  part 
it  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit— those  who  call  for  a  tax  increase 
now  seem  to  forget  that  one  rise  in  1967 
taxes  has  already  been  enacted. 

Inventory  investment  was  high  in  1966  and 
should  be  expected  to  decline  next  year  even 
if  the  economy  were  growing  normally. 
Moreover,  any  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
demand  could  easily  lead  to  serious  reduc- 
tions of  Inventories — this  is  the  classic 
mechanism  that  con\erts  slowdowns  into  re- 
cessions. 

Consumer  demand  was  strong  relative  to 
consumer  incomes  through  most  of  1966.  but 
there  are  indications  that  tight  money,  both 
indirectly  through  its  effects  on  home-build- 
ing  and  directly  through  its  effects  on  avail- 
ability of  consumer  credit.  Is  already  we.ik- 
enlng  the  markets  for  consumer  durables. 

Total  demand  must  grow  at  6  or  e^-2''  per 
year  Just  to  absorb  the  growth  in  Jhe  labor 
force  and  its  productivity.  This'fftajre  al- 
lows for  a  4',  increase  in  the  ecotiornW  real 
capacity  to  produce  and  for  an  Average  rise 
in  prices  of  2  or  2'^  '"r . 

From  present  indications  of  the  course  of 
government  and  private  spending  in  1967.  it 
Is  hard  to  foresee  a  6  or  a'j  '"'  growth  In  total 
spending.  Compare,  for  example,  the  third 
quarter  of  1967  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1906  A  growth  of  demand  of  about  $50  bil- 
lion annual  rate,  from  $745  billion  to  $795 
billion,  would  be  needed  to  prevent  a  ri.=e  in 
unemployment  Government  purchases  may 
account  for  $18  billion,  of  which  $10  Is  the 
growth  of  Feder.il  defense;  private  fixed  in- 
vestment may  increase  .¥3  billion,  but  this  is 


likely  to  be  ofTset  by  declines  in  inventory 
accumulation  and  residential  construction 
We  are  left  with  $32  billion  for  consumption 

With  present  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
the  more  likely  outcome  seems  to  be  a  short- 
fall in  the  growth  of  demand,  vaeldlng  a  rise 
of  perhaps  half  a  point  in  the  unemployment 
rate  i  from  just  under  4  .  now  t-o  4^2 '""  )  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  And  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  the  excess  capacity  and  ex- 
cess Inventones  resulting  from  a  "slowdown 
will  generate  a  real  recession. 

That  is  why  a  tax  Increase  now  would  be 
inappropriate  and  dangerous  fiscal  policy. 
Tliat  is  why  monetary  policy  should  be  sig- 
nificantly and  promptly  eased  even  though 
tax  rates  are  unchanged,  and  why  the  Ad- 
manlstration  should  be  prepared  to  advance 
the  date  of  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  If  business  investment  weakens  during 
the  year.  lOf  course  all  bets  are  off  if  de- 
fense expenditures  rise  subst.-.ntially  more 
and  faster  than  indicated  by  December  news- 
paper stories  about  Pentagon  plans.) 


THE  SILVER  DRAIN 
Mr.    DOMINICK.     Mr.    President. 


on 


February  8  I  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  wherein  I  stated  that 
we  were  face  to  face  with  another  major 
Silver    crisis.     I    pointed    out    that    our 
silver  reserves  had  been  depleted  to  tlie 
point  where  we  no  longer  had  enough 
silver  in  our  free  reserves  to  meet   oui- 
defense  stockpile  objective.     Because  of 
my  concern  over  this  problem.  I  intro- 
duced S.  925,  whicn  calls  for  a  specific 
set-aside  of  165  million  ounces  of  silver 
to  meet  our  rtockpile  ob.iectives  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning.    I  was  critical  of  the  admini.'^tra- 
tion's    "nonsilver"    silver    policy    which 
has  produced  no  policy  and  not  enough 
silver.     I  predicted  that  the  administra- 
tion would  respond  to  the  present  silver 
crisis    by    offering    remedial    legislation 
born  out  of  expediency,  and  offering  no 
long-term    relief.     My    prediction     was 
based  on  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Governor  Ellington.  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  and  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Treasury   Fowler   wherein 
Secretary    Fowler    disclosed    that     the 
Treasury  would  request  legislation  per- 
mitting  it   to    write   off    an    amount   of 
silver  certificates   believed   irretrievably 
lost    or    destroyed.     To    my    knowledge 
this  was  the  first  time  this  exchange  of 
letters  had  been  made  public. 

Today  seems  a  most  appropriate  time 
once  again  to  explore  the  whole  silver 
issue.  I  say  that  it  is  most  appropriate, 
because  legi.^ilation  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress, although  it  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, and  I  shall  comment  on  that 
later. 

The  lack  of  a  discernible  silver  policy 
is  even  more  apparent  today  than  on 
February  8. 

The  silver  crisis  has  significantly 
sharpened. 

New  silver  legislation,  as  predicted, 
has  been  drafted  and  forwarded  to  the 
Congress. 

Who  is  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  our  silver  policy?  That 
is  now  an  issue. 

Much  of  what  I  say  today  is  necessar- 
ily predicated  on  my  speech  of  February 
8.  At  that  time  I  gave  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  silver  situation.  The  pic- 
ture was  not  bright.  Both  world  and 
domestic    consumption    of    silver    have 
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continued  to  outstrip  production,  widen- 
ing what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"silver  gap."  By  persisting  in  our  policy 
of  maintaining  the  price  of  silver  at 
$1.29  per  ounce,  our  Treasury  continues 
to  be  a  private  silver  mine  for  consum- 
ers. As  a  consequence,  our  silver  re- 
serves continue  to  decline  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  following  chart  gives  a  good 
indication  of  the  dramatic  reduction  in 
our  silver  reserves  during  representative 
monttis  in  the  past  year: 
(In  ounces] 

I  '  I 

Total  silvcrl  Silver  mon-    Dalaiioe 
I      held  In      etized  to  se-     of  (frrr) 
reserves '      cure  silver        silver 
certiticates 


rvcomber  l96S...-k)1..110,743  '.•<),  47*.  02fi  ■J7I.S4.\T17 

Jiltiel'Jtin         6.>*7,  lls,7W  '4«.:i.V'...W.i  •>_•;(.  7iV:). '3)4 

iicloLer  l»)t)        .     !Hl.s,ft)il.K;U  ;44i4M).991  .17:i,  ls'..M(l 

Nov.Ti.t..T  UWi...   :6ni.477.4.V.  i4a',l.  7na,  779  l.il.7ii7.f.7.; 

iH'CiMnlitT  IWW...   '.W-'.«IH,  1(K  t437.f.'i7.;ir)  1 "  4.  Wi' '.  .  w 

Mar.  10,1907. |.>t!. .v:4, 7.59  4.>9,544,734  112,y,y,si) 

I  noes  not  mclti.!.-  JjXHiKKi-p'us  'ilvor  duU.tr*. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  signif- 
icant figures  in  that  chart.  In  December 
of  1986,  we  had  a  reserve  balance  of  154.- 
960,777  ounces,  which  even  then  was  not 
eMOUizh  to  take  care  of  our  stockpile  ob- 
jectives. As  of  March  10.  1967.  just  a 
week  ago.  we  had  112.979,825  ounces,  or 
a  net  loss,  in  free  silver,  of  42  million 
ounces  in  less  than  3  months. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  an  interruption  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
very  dramatically  pointing  out  the 
shrinkage  in  free  silver.  We  forecast 
this  situation  2  years  ago  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  oui- 
silver  coinage  bill. 

I  very  carefully  read  the  Senator's  fine 
statement  of  February  8.  It  is  amazing 
to  me  that  while  at  that  time  our  free 
silver  stock  was  in  the  range  of  135  mil- 
lion ounces,  today  it  is  down  to  113  mil- 
lion, which  means  the  free  silver  stock, 
for  potential  defense  needs  and  other 
purposes,  has  shrunk  20  million  ounces 
since  the  last  time  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  made  his  speech. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  has  led  me  to  continue  to  harp  on 
the  problem.  I  am  desperately  con- 
cerned. Not  only  do  we  not  have  enough 
silver  for  our  objectives  in  defense  pur- 
poses now,  but  the  silver  stock  is  going 
down  so  rapidly  that  we  may  shortly  not 
have  enough  to  handle,  in  any  way  what- 
soever, the  problems  imposed  by  even  a 
short  emergency. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
r.nother  interruption? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  appears  to  represent 
a  reduction  of  about  20  million  ounces, 
if  it  holds  at  the  JanuaiT  and  February 
level,  per  month.  If  the  loss  continues 
at  that  level,  by  the  end  of  this  year  we 
would  have  little,  if  any.  free  silver  to 
meet  any  defense  needs;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr,  DOMINICK.    It  certainly  Is. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    If  it  keeps  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    The  Senator  Is  ab- 


solutely correct.  We  anticipate  that  the 
drop  will  be  even  more  than  that. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
previous  speech,  I  used  the  reserve  figure 
as  of  January  27.  At  that  time  we  had 
135,153,027  ounces — now,  as  of  March  10, 
less  than  a  month  and  a  half  later,  our 
free  silver  reserves  have  declined  to  112,- 
979.825  ounces. 

Because  of  my  grave  concern  over  our 
declining  reserves,  I  introduced  a  bill  on 
February  8  which  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a 
reserve  of  165  million  ounces  to  meet  the 
defense  stockpile  objective  as  established 
by  the  OfiSce  of  Emergency  Planning.  I 
can  see  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to 
insist  upon  a  specific  .set-aside  as  It  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Treasury  will  not  meet  its  commitment 
without  a  directive  from  the  Congress. 
On  June  14,  1965,  the  Trea.sury  Depart- 
ment pledged  to  maintain  a  defense  re- 
serve of  silver  "unless  its  u.se  were  to  be- 
come necessary  for  critical  national 
needs."  This  statement  was  reaffirmed 
late  in  1966. 

Parenthetically.  I  should  say  here  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  has 
permitted  the  free  silver  reserves  to  go 
below  the  requested  165  million  ounces, 
it  .seems  apparent  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  saying  that  the  needs  of  the 
industrial  and  artistic  markets  are  above 
those  of  national  defense.  That  is  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  agree  with. 

It  is  apparent,  that  as  long  as  the 
TvLasury  persists  in  maintaining  the 
price  of  silver,  we  will  not  have  enough 
silver  in  our  unobligated  reserves  to  meet 
our  stockpile  objective.  In  my  judgment, 
this  conflict  in  policy  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stockpile  objective,  and  the 
policy  of  maintaining  the  price  of  silver 
must  be  reconciled.  While  the  com- 
mittee ha.5  not  received  the  departmental 
report  on  my  set-aside  bill,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  Treasury  can 
continue  to  justify  its  ignoring  our  de- 
fen.se  stockpile  objective  while  contin- 
uing': to  sell  silver  to  all  comers  in  com- 
mercial and  artistic  markets.  The 
American  people  find  themselves  placed 
in  jeopardy  as  far  as  the  defense  stock- 
piles are  concerned. 

The  fact  remains,  we  are  caught  short 
without  enough  silver  to  meet  our  de- 
fense objective.  This  situation  is  noth- 
in,-;  more  than  the  result  of  our  "non- 
si' vcr"  silver  policy. 

We  are  in  our  present  dilemma  largely 
because  we  have  failed  to  develop  a  work- 
able silver  p.oIicy.  What  policy  we  have, 
hns  been  born  of  expediency.  It  is  a 
policy  guided  by  crisis  rather  than 
reason. 

In  my  earlier  speech  I  traced  the  his- 
tory of  our  silver  crisis  beginning  in  the 
early  1960s. 

Since  the  early  1960's  it  has  been  ap- 
parent that  we  were  facing  a  major  shift 
in  our  silver  situation.  Since  that  time, 
our  consumption  of  silver  has  continu- 
ously exceeded  predictions  and  the  de- 
pletion of  U.S.  Treasury  reserves  has 
surpassed  the  Government's  efforts  to 
stem  the  decline.  The  first  crisis  during 
this  period  can  be  traced  back  to  as  early 
as  1961.    Reacting  to  the  rapid  depletion 


in  silver  reserves,  the  Treasury  in  No- 
vember 1961.  suspended  silver  sales  to 
U.S.  industrial  users  at  $0.91  an  ounce. 
Like  today,  the  Treasury  had  been  mak- 
ing these  sales  from  its  free  reserves — 
reserves  not  required  for  backing  for 
silver  certificates. 

Unfortunately,  three  things  occurred 
which  sharpened  the  crisis;  the  demand 
for  silver  coinage  increased  faster  than 
predicted,  industrial  use  greatly  ex- 
panded, and  coinage  demands  from  for- 
eign countries  increased.  As  a  reaction 
to  that  crisis.  Public  Law  88-36  was  en- 
acted in  June,  1963,  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  our  decreasing  reserves.  Public 
Law  88-36  repealed  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  and  provided  for  the  redemption  and 
eventual  retirement  of  all  silver  certifi- 
cates. Many  of  us.  particularly  those  of 
us  from  the  Western  States,  opposed  this 
move  for  we  saw  it  as  a  convenient 
method  for  the  Treasury  to  depress  and 
control  the  market  price  of  silver.  Our 
worst  predictions  have  come  true  and 
silver  continues  to  flow  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  industrial  users  imder  the  guise 
of  redeeming  silver  certificates.  The  act 
did.  however,  temporarily  relieve  the  sil- 
ver crisis  as  the  redemption  and  retire- 
ment of  silver  certificates  released  or 
freed  silver  previously  needed  for  the 
backing  of  the  certificates. 

The  1963  act  also  confirmed  the  re- 
deemability  of  silver  certificates  for  bul- 
lion at  $1.2929  an  ounce  which  made  the 
Treasury  Department  a  residual  supplier 
for  industrial  demands  in  excess  of  silver 
available  through  commercial  outlets. 

By  the  fall  of  1963  the  price  of  silver 
had  risen  *'rom  $0.9162  to  a  market 
level  of  $1.2930,  slightly  higher  than 
the  monetary  value  of  $1.2929.  Based  on 
the  monetary  value,  the  three-fourths 
ounce  of  silver  contained  in  the  silver 
dollar  has  a  market  value  of  $1.  and  ii 
was  apparent  that,  if  the  price  moved 
higher,  the  .silver  content  of  the  coin 
would  be  worth  more  than  its  value  as  a 
coin. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  1963  act  about 
silver  subsidiary  coins.  Supplies  were  al- 
ready short  and  during  1963  and  1964 
coin  usage  .expanded  even  more  than 
predicted.  The  minting  of  coins  was 
stepped  up  dramatically  and  by  1965  the 
situation  had  improved  to  some  extent 
as  far  as  the  distribution  of  current  coin- 
ane  is  concerned. 

Obviously,  the  amount  of  silver  re- 
quired to  make  the  additional  coinage 
also  rose  sharply— in  proportion  to  the 
.speedup  in  minting.  It  became  obvious 
that,  if  the  coins  were  to  continue  t>i 
have  a  silver  content  of  90  percent,  our 
silver  policy  would  have  to  be  either  re- 
vamped to  increase  production  cf  silver 
or  our  silver  reserves  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted.   Another  crisis  loomed. 

To  cope  with  the  new  crisis,  the  Trea.s- 
ury made  several  recommendations  for 
what,  again,  I  feel  was  an  ill-advised  and 
remedial  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
recommendations  basically  called  for  a 
reduction  in  the  .silver  content  of  the 
silver  dollar  from  90  to  40  percent  and 
suspension  of  the  production  of  silver 
dollars  for  5  years  from  July  23,  1965, 
plus  the  removal  of  all  silver  from  our 
dimes  and  quarters  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coin- 
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age.  Against  the  protests  of  many  of  us 
in  Congress,  the  Treasury  recommenda- 
tions were  basically  adopted  and  they 
became  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  Hence, 
another  silver  crisis  was  temporarily 
averted.  However,  the  net  result  was 
that  our  coins  were  debased  and  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  our  present 
dilemma. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bible!. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
reldI.  and  I  held  several  colloquies  on 
this  subject  on  the  floor  during  the 
period  of  consideration  of  these  bills. 

We  pointed  out  the  defects  contained 
in  them  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  only 
a  short-term  remedial  solution  and  that 
it  would  not  solve  the  overall  problem. 
We  pointed  out  that  it  would  probably. 
by  showing  the  shortage  of  our  silver. 
increase  the  rim  on  the  Treasury  supply] 
which  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Now.  a  year  and  a  half  after  eitact- 
ment  of  legislation  to  cut  the  use  of 
silver  in  coinage,  the  Treasury  is  still 
predictably  faced  with  a  drain  on  its 
reserves.  The  fact  that  we  used  only 
53.852,000  ounces  of  silver  for  coinage 
in  1966  as  opposed  to  320,658,000  ounces 
in  1965,  and  203.170.000  in  1964  has  done 
little  to  stem  the  flow  of  silver  from  our 
Treasiu-y  reserves. 

As  I  stated,  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  administration  has  drafted  new  leg- 
islation to  cope  with  the  current  silver 
crisis.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  Hill,  but 
apparently  has  not  been  introduced  as 
yet.  Based  on  information  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  the  proposal.  I  feel 
safe  in  stating  that  it  is  another  example 
of  legislation  by  crisis. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed Treasury  bill  calls  for  the  immedi- 
ate removal  of  silver  backing  from  $150 
million  of  silver  certificates  and  places  a 
1-year  limitation  on  the  redemption 
of  all  outstanding  certificates. 

Not  to  be  deterred  from  its  short- 
sighted, one-track  "single  mindedness." 
the  Treasui-y  has  again  produced  legis- 
lation devoid  of  policy  which  will  only 
serve  to  create  more  free  silver  for  sale 
to  consumers  and  speculators  at  bargain 
basement  prices.  The  legislation  does 
not  offer  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  and  contributes  nothing  toward 
the  development  of  a  permanent  silver 
policy.  At  best,  this  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, may  extricate  the  Treasury  from 
its  current  embarrasment,  but  it  would 
extract  a  high  price  and  may  well  raise 
more  questions  than  it  answers. 

It  would  assure  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  an  already  badly  depressed  min- 
ing industry. 

It  would  abrogate  a  contract  with  the 
American  public  and  all  holders  of  silver 
certificates. 

It  raises  the  very  basic  question  of  who 
should  be  responsible  for  our  silver 
policy — Congress  or  the  Treasury. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  closing 
the  "silver  gap"  we  must  have  a  policy 
which  stimulates  the  mining  of  silver. 
Silver  cannot  now  be  profitably  mined 
except  as  a  byproduct.  If  we  are  to 
stimulate  the  mining  of  silver,  we  must 
have  a  policy  which  will  remove  the 
si'ver  industry  from  the  control  of  the 
Government. 


We  must  also  recognize  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  with  the  American 
public  and  those  who  hold  silver  cer- 
tificates. Silver  certificates  must  be 
backed  by  silver— this  is  the  imder- 
standing  of  those  who  accept  silver 
certificates;  this  is  the  present  law. 
What  is  proposed,  in  effect,  is  an  abroga- 
tion of  a  longstanding  contract;  the 
proposed  legislation  represents  not  more 
than  Congress  being  asked  to  break  an 
agreement  which  this  Government  has 
made  with  its  own  people. 

My  major  concern  over  the  proposed 
legislation,  however,  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  now  be  estabhshing 
our  silver  policy.  Clearly,  the  proposed 
legislation  represents  another  major 
shift  in  our  silver  policy ;  the  fourth  such 
shift  since  1961. 

The  fact  that  the  legislation  lepresents 
a  major  policy  shift  is  significant.  Who 
is  responsible  for  the  shift  is.  however, 
even  more  significant. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law 
89-81.  created  a  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage  to,  among  other  things,  review 
the  availability  of  various  metals,  re- 
newed minting  of  the  silver  dollar,  the 
time  when  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  United  States  should  cease  to 
maintain  the  price  of  silver,  and  other 
considerations  relevant  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  and  stable  coinage 
system.  The  act  further  states  that  the 
Commission  "shall,  from  time  to  time, 
give  its  advice  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  these  matters  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Congress."  This  provision 
of  the  act  weis  hailed  by  many  of  us  as 
a  means  to  establish  a  long-range  silver 
policy  compatible  with  both  our  coinage 
system  and  our  mining  industry. 

The  act  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  clear, 
unequivocal  expression  of  congressional 
intent  to  the  effect  that  the  Commission 
would  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  our  future  silver  policy. 
The  act  was  passed  in  July  of  1965, 
and  shortly  thereafter,  the  congressional 
members  were  appointed.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  was  appointed  as  one  such 
member.  As  of  today,  March  16,  1967, 
nearly  2  years  afte-  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  the  Commission  has  never 
met.  It  has  never  been  organized. 
Why?  Because  the  President  has  never 
bothered  to  appoint  the  eight  public 
members  to  the  Commission. 

Had  the  members  been  promptly  ap- 
pointed, the  Commission  would  have  had 
nearly  2  years  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend a  long-range  silver  policy. 

Instead,  we  are  now  faced  with  more 
piecemeal  legislation  designed  only  to 
relieve  temporarily  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rea- 
son given  for  not  appointing  the  Com- 
mission is  that  the  administration  feared 
it  would  cause  hoarding  and  the  melting 
down  of  our  silver  coins  daring  the  tran- 
sition period. 

I  question  this  view,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  is  no  indication  that,  had 
the  Commission  been  immediately  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  act,  the  Commis- 


sion would  have  recommended  a  pohcy 
which  would  have  in  any  way  adversely 
affected  the  coin  situation.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  commission  was  not  and 
is  not  necessarily  tantamount  to  a 
change  in  policy.  Second,  had  the  Com- 
mission recommended  a  policy  wh:ch 
would  have  advanced  the  price  of  sihe.'- 
beyond  $1.29.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  empowered  under  the  act  to  is- 
sue regulations  covering  the  melting  of 
coins  which  carry  very  severe  criminal 
sanctions.  I  feel  the  promulgation  cf 
such  regulations  would  have  been  an  ef- 
fective deterrent.  The  fact  is  that  the 
public  members  were  not  appointed,  the 
Commission  was  not  organized,  and  we 
are  now  face  to  face  with  another  silvt-r 
crisis. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  impera- 
tive to  me  that  Congress  take  prompt 
action  on  S.  925  to  provide  a  stockpile 
of  silver  for  the  defen.se  needs  of  tiie 
American  people,  needs  outlined  and 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

It  seerns  equally  important  that  pub- 
lic members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Coinage  be  appointed  by  the  President 
as  promptly  as  possible,  and  that  the 
committee  meet  and  establish  a  long- 
range  silver  policy  which  will  defend  our 
coins  against  renewed  attacks  of  those 
who.  in  their  desire  to  get  cheap  silver. 
would  turn  the  American  currency  into 
slugs.  There  is  no  time  for  delay,  in  the 
interest  of  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Allott.  was  in  the  Chamber  earlier;  but. 
imfortunately.  because  of  the  need  to 
take  an  airplane,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
He  asked  me  to  state  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Record  that  he  supiwrts  the  position 
I  am  taking  in  these  remarks,  and  he 
hopes  that  we  can  get  some  action  which 
will  be  of  assistance  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  commend  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  crisis  in  silver.  There  are  many 
crises  in  the  world,  and  this  is  a  maior 
one.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  the  Senator  has  made.  I 
shall  make  a  statement  on  this  matter 
after  I  have  asked  a  few  questions  of  the 
Senator. 

The  problem  that  worries  me  is  tliat 
even  if  the  administration  policy  should 
prevail  and  it  were  to  remove  the  silver— 
which  is  some  500  million  ounces,  I  un- 
derstand— it  would  be  a  break  of  f?.ith. 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  contract.  My 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Colore  do  is 
this: 

"What  will  happen  to  that  500  million 
ounces,  assuming  that  the  administra- 
tion is  successful  in  having  the  silver 
backing  of  silver  certificates  removed?" 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Considering  the  es- 
timated usage  for  artistic  and  commer- 
cial purposes  as  it  is  now  going  forward 
and  as  it  has  been  expanded,  if  we 
project  this  into  the  future,  the  entire 
500  million  ounces  would  be  used  up  in 
commercial  and  artistic  markets  within 
two  and  a  half  years.  We  estimate  that 
the   use    demand    would   be   200   miUion 
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ounces  for  1967,  and  perhaps  more  for 
1968,  so  It  could  be  used  up  sooner  than 
that.  This  would  leave  us  no  silver  for 
coinage  and  no  silver  for  defense. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
this  would  again  become  a  private  treas- 
ury for  those  in  industry  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  lower  price  of  silver? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  see  no  other 
answer.  It  seems  exactly  the  case,  be- 
cause they  would  be  releasing  the  silver 
in  the  market  at  $1.29,  which  is  far  be- 
low what  it  can  be  mined  for  in  most 
areas  in  this  countr>'. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator's  views,  because  in  large  part 
they  coincide  with  mine.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  that  Is  one  of  the  dangers.  We 
are  serving  as  a  feed  troush  for  the  silver 
industry,  the  silver  manufacturers,  and 
the  allied  industries;  and  certainly  that 
was  not  the  intention  at  the  time  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter  thoroughly  in  1965. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  which 
concerns  me  is  the  question  of  the  metal- 
lic backing  behind  our  currency.  This 
action  will  remove  all  silver  behind  the 
silver  certificates  that  are  outstanding  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  I  understand 
that  today  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  did  what  for  a  long 
time  I  had  predicted  would  be  done.  He 
Introduced  a  bill  and  delivered  a  speech 
in  favor  of  eliminating  all  gold  reserves 
behind  our  Federal  Reserve  notes,  to 
eliminate  the  metallic  backing,  so  that 
we  would  have  printing  press  money. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  view  the  problem  alike.  I 
hope  we  will  be  more  successful,  if  that 
attempt  is  made,  than  we  were  In  1965, 
in  resisting  the  efforts  to  remove  silver 
as  backing  from  our  coinage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  assistance  given  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  knows  this 
problem  as  well  as  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  this  matter. 
I  believe  he  is  right. 

Among  other  things,  the  1965  act  cre- 
ated a  joint  commission  on  the  coinage, 
and  the  Senator  has  correctly  detailed 
the  fact  that  this  commission  even  now 
is  inoperative. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  among 
other  duties  of  this  joint  commission, 
where  a  number  of  them  are  outlined,  it 
is  provided  among  other  things: 

The  time  when  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  United  States  should  cease  to 
maintain  the  price  of  sliver. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  com- 
mission is  supposed  to  be  doing  and  it 
has  been  for  some  2  years,  and  yet  it  is 
not  organized  and  has  not  met. 

I  am  wondering  what  we  would  do 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  cease  to  maintain 
the  price  of  silver.  If  the  stockpiles  are 
exhausted,  and  they  are  approaching 
that  rapidly,  it  might  become  an  im- 
portant question. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  He  has  expressed  the 
problem  plainly,  and  I  agree. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  raised  a  very 
profound  question,  a  question  of  great 
import  to  the  States  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  as  a  whole,  and  in  relation 
to  the  monetary  policy  of  this  country. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  proved  to  be  a  prophet  on  the 
basis  of  remarks  and  speeches  that  he 
has  made  in  previous  years  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  he  is  doing  a 
service  in  reviving  this  issue. 

If  somebody  does  not  speak  about  the 
matter  it  will  lie  dormant  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  what  the  result  will  be. 

If  the  supply  continues  to  decrease  it 
means  not  only  that  we  will  have  no 
backing  to  any  extent  either  of  the  gold 
or  silver  variety  or  paper  money  we  are 
producing,  but  also  it  means  the  prices 
will  not  be  maintained  at  the  present 
level.  They  will  go  up,  and  up,  and  up. 
They  simply  cannot  help  but  go  up. 

We  depend  now  on  imports,  I  believe, 
primarily  from  Mexico  and,  I  must  say 
that  the  Mexicans  have  performed  a 
good  service  in  trying  to  keep  prices 
down.  However,  even  there,  in  that 
silver  producing  nation,  they  are  running 
out  of  their  silver  reserves.  I  know  of 
no  new  silver  reserves  coming  Into  any 
nation  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, backed  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  has  performed  a 
very  useful  service  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  the  diflB- 
culties  which  at  present  confront  the 
silver  industry  and  the  potential  diffi- 
culties which  can  well  confront  it  In  the 
future. 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  think  that  we  should  go  just 
a  little  further  on  this  matter,  and  set 
aside  165  million  ounces  of  silver,  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  our  stockpile  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  advocated  these 
many  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  was  happy  to  have  the  support 
of  the  Senator  the  last  time. 

If  we  can  exceed  the  anticipated 
amount  of  silver  required  for  our  coin- 
age and  for  the  Industries  and  the  arts, 
we  would  find  ourselves  with  little  silver. 
If  we  release  150  million  silver  certifi- 
cates, which  they  are  urging  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  add  the  116  million  ounces 
of  silver  it  would  create  to  our  present 
free  silver  reserves  we  would  still  only 
have  a  minimum  of  silver. 

The  only  way  that  anything  can  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  silver  is  to  realize  that  the  raw  pro- 
duction price  has  got  to  rise.  We  are 
facing  a  very  critical  period. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  We  are  at  that  crucial 
point.  There  is  a  crisis  in  this  area. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he  la 
trying  to  do  and  I  am  happy  to  associate 
with  him. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMn^icKl  has  made  some 
valuable  contributions  and  observations 
during  the  past  few  weeks  and  today  on 
the  silver  policies  of  our  Treasury 
Department. 

He  has  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  reserve  of  165  million  ounces 
of  silver  to  aid  our  defense  efforts.  As 
the  Senate  knov.-s,  I  have  long  had  an 
interest  in  this  subject.  I  have  called 
attention  time  and  time  again  for  the 
need  to  preserve  sufficient  stock.",  of 
silver  to  meet  our  defense  and  coinage 
needs.  I  objected  to  the  removal  of 
silver  from  our  silver  coins  when  the 
coinage  bill  was  before  this  body  in  1965 
and  at  that  time  again  requested  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  reser\'e  of  silver. 
Nevertheless,  all  we  have  is  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Secretary  that  this  obliga- 
tion will  be  met. 

I  know  our  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  an  honorable  man  and  I 
have  great  faith  in  his  capacity  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities.  The  repeal  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  in  1963  clearly  states 
that  the  Secretary  can  sell  excess  stocks 
of  silver  other  than  that  held  to  back 
our  silver  certificates  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
I  am  certain  he  is  mindful  of  this  and 
will  not  let  our  free  stocks  of  silver 
dwindle  to  where  our  defense  needs  will 
be  jeopardized. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  as  free  silver 
in  the  Treasury  in  early  March  totaled 
slightly  over  113  million  ounces. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  soon 
request  the  Congress  to  declare  silver 
certificates  no  longer  redeemable  in  sil- 
ver beyond  a  given  date. 

Slightly  over  $500  million  in  silver  cer- 
tificates are  still  considered  in  circula- 
tion and  while  it  is  assumed  many  of 
these  certificates  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, the  only  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  to  take  the  silver 
now  being  held  by  the  Treasury  to  back 
silver  certificates  and  to  add  it  to  the  free 
stocks,  once  the  certificates  are  unre- 
deemable for  .silver. 

The  free  stocks  of  silver,  once  tradi- 
tionally used  for  coinage  purposes,  are 
now  no  more  than  a  feed  trough  for 
industry.  With  a  worldwide  shortage  of 
silver  and  continuing  industrial  demands 
far  exceeding  production,  it  is  incumbent 
that  our  Government  maintain  sufficient 
amounts  of  silver  to  meet  our  defense 
needs. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  to  be  offered 
by  the  Treasury  does  not  include  lan- 
guage to  protect  this  vital  need,  I  will 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury 
proposal  making  this  safcTuard. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage.  a.s 
established  in  Public  Law  89-91,  in  July 
1965.  be  made  active  at  once. 

I  am  one  of  the  congressional  Mem- 
bers of  this  Commission,  and  on  July  20 
of  last  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
and  pointed  out  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  public  members  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed and  I  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  Commission  be  established  and  meet- 
ings be  held. 

I  was  advised  later  that  month  that 
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it  was  the  intention  of  the  Department 
to  appoint  the  public  members  after 
the  transition  to  the  new  coinage  had 
been  substantially  completed. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  in  his 
remarks  on  February  8,  pointed  to  state- 
ments from  Treasury  Department  offi- 
cials which  would  lead  one  to  believe  this 
period  has  been  reached. 

I  believe  the  transition  is  as  near  com- 
plete as  it  ever  will  be  and  I  am  advised 
that  the  Commission  membership  and 
appointments  are  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  this  Commission.  One 
of  the  most  important  subjects  as  spelled 
out  in  the  law  which  can  be  discussed 
is  "when  the  Treasury  Department 
should  cease  to  maintain  the  price  of 
silver." 

While  the  price  has  been  maintained 
at  SI. 2929  per  ounce  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  anyone  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  knows  that  this  barrier  will  soon 
be  broken. 

It  should  be  broken.  The  silver  min- 
ing industry  has  suffered  for  too  many 
years  at  this  unrealistic  price  set  by  our 
Government's  policies. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  materially 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  mining 
industry.  Average  silver  purchases,  all 
during  the  years  of  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  by  our  Treasury  was  less  than  70 
cents  per  ounce.  The  Treasury  has 
made  a  handsome  profit  in  disposing  of 
these  stocks  at  a  higher  value.  The 
Treasury  has  made  a  handsome  profit 
on  seigniorage  in  the  minting  of  our 
coins. 

We  should  review  at  once  our  silver 
policy,  and  I,  for  one,  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  brought 
this  subject  to  the  floor.  He  has  my 
assurances  that  I  will  assist  him  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  believe 
that  we  should  take  action  at  once  to 
stockpile  enough  silver  for  any  national 
emergency  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  associated  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  the  very 
valuable  contributions  that  he  has  made. 
He  has  called  for  the  establishment  of 
this  national  reserve  of  165  million 
ounces  of  silver  for  the  national  de- 
fense effort.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
free  silver  stocks  are  down  to  approxi- 
mately 113  million  ounces  this  morning. 
By  the  time  we  make  another  speech 
shortly  after  Easter  it  will  probably  be 
100  million  ounces.  There  is  a  great 
urgency  in  this  overall  problem.  I  com- 
mend the  careful  study  of  it  to  those 
who  review  the  statements  that  are  made 
here  today,  and  I  wish  to  give  my  assur- 
ance to  the  Senator  that  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can  to  be  of  assistance  in  pinpointing 
and  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  problem. 

I  hope  we  have  this  commission  meet- 
ing before  the  silver  is  thought  of  in 
something  of  terms  of  the  long  distant 
past. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  this  problem  is  of  enormous 
iinportance.  We  talked  in  terms  of  de- 
fense stockpiling.  Many  people  think  of 
it  in  terms  of  its  use  for  polarization, 
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submarines,  and  batteries  for  aircraft 
and  naval  ships.  We  are  talking  about 
tilings  that  do  affect  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  find  ourselves  sud- 
denly without  available  silver  we  will 
have  to  go  in  the  market  and  pay  three 
or  four  times  the  price  when  we  already 
have  the  silver  in  our  hands  To  be 
forced  to  go  to  the  marketplace  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  the  height 
of  folly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  would  be,  and  it  would 
follow  the  patiein  that  we  followed  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II  with  the 
tungsten  problem.  We  had  none  and  we 
weie  compelled  to  pay  an  outrageous 
price  for  a  defense  necessity.  That 
could  happen  again  if  we  do  not  use 
foresight.  We  should  nail  down  a  suf- 
ficient supply  to  keep  it  for  defense  needs 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 


VIEWS  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  ad- 
dressing the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
1960,  declared  that — 

We  see  as  our  goal,  not  a  superstate  above 
nntlons.  but  a  world  community  embracing 
them  all,  rooted  in  law  and  Justice  and  en- 
hancing the  potentialities  and  common  pur- 
poses ol  aU  peoples. 

An  indispensable  element  in  the  body 
of  law  for  that  world  community  is  the 
system  of  guarantees  set  forth  in  the 
U.N.  human  rights  conventions  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  long  supported  U.S. 
ratification  of  all  four  of  these  conven- 
tions, and  I  welcome  the  appointment 
of  an  ad  hoc  subconunittee  and  its  ac- 
tivity this  year  as  signs  of  new  interest 
among  my  colleagues.  It  is  important 
that  this  new  interest  be  transformed 
into  the  corisent  to  ratification  requested 
by  the  administration. 

Some  may  ask  why  the  United  States 
should  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women  and  the  abolition 
of  forced  labor  and  slavery,  when  these 
guarantees  are  already  fully  effective  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  this  argu- 
ment misses  the  point.  It  is  because  we 
can  proudly  claim  that  these  rights  exist 
in  the  United  States,  that  we  should 
take  a  leading  role  in  getting  interna- 
tional agreement  to  these  principles. 
We  should  be  embarrassed  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  nations — including  Spain  and 
Yemen — which  have  yet  to  ratify  a 
single  human  rights  convention. 

To  my  regret  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  did  not  assign  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  to  the  new  subcommit- 
tee for  further  study  and  recommenda- 
tions. I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  next 
order  of  business.  It  is  now  nearly  two 
decades  since  the  Genocide  Convention 
was  referred  to  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  finally  had  it  before  the 
full  body  for  action.  Here  again  the 
United  States  should  be  leading,  not  re- 
fusing even  to  follow  the  large  number 


of  states  already  joined  together  to  con- 
demn the  inhuman  practice  of  genocide. 
I  am  con\inced  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  law  or  policy  which  should  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  ratifying 
the  conventions  on  slaveiT,  forced  labor. 
and  the  political  rights  of  women.  Emi- 
nent legal  scholars  are  unanimous  on 
this  point.  Leaders  in  both  of  our  great 
political  parties  have  repeatedly  urged 
their  ratification.  No  group  or  indi- 
vidual has  come  forward  to  the  subcom- 
mittee to  oppose  such  ratification.  I 
urge  the  subcommittee,  and  the  full 
committee  of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  rec- 
ommend ratification  without  further  de- 
lay of  these  three  important  steps  to- 
ward a  world  of  law  and  order. 


THE  OAS  SUMMIT  MEETING- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coneress  is  again  confronted  with  the 
question  of  defining  its  proper  role  in 
passing  judgment  on  proposals  of  the 
Executive. 

The  question  arises  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  message  of  the  President  on 
March  13  requesting  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  joint  resolution  which  would, 
in  effect.  com.nit  the  Congress  to  in- 
creased appropriations  for  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  The  President  wants 
the  resolution  passed  before  the  summit 
conference  which  will  meet  in  Punta  del 
Este  April  12  to  14.  This  gives  Congress 
less  than  1  month,  during  which  the 
Easter  recess  also  intervenes,  to  consider 
the  matter.  With  other  essential  mat- 
ters such  as  the  space  treaty  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
this  leaves  very  few  days  open  for  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution.  We  have 
scheduled  one  meeting  tomorrow  with 
the  Secretary'  of  State,  but  next  week  it 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  further 
hearings. 

Let  me  review  the  way  in  which  this 
issue  has  developed. 

In  November  1965.  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  OAS  Charter. 
The  Ministers  passed  two  basic  resolu- 
tions laying  down  guidelines  for  a  pre- 
paratory commission  which  was  to  meet 
in  Panama  in  March  1966  to  agree  on 
specific  amendments  which  in  turn 
would  be  further  considered  at  yet  an- 
other meeting  of  Foreign  Mini.-^ters. 
One  of  the  basic  guideline  resolutions 
of  Rio  dealt  with  political  matters;  the 
other  with  economic. 

A  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  a  member  of  its  staff 
attended  the  Rio  Conference,  or  parts  of 
it,  and  at  that  time  raised  no  serious 
questions  concerning  the  guidelines. 
Yet  when  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee itself  came  to  consider  the  proposed 
economic  amendments,  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  in  Febru- 
ary 1966.  it  developed  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  myself, 
had  serious  objections.  The  proposed 
amendments  seemed  to  us  to  commit  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time  by 
treaty,  to  a  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Department  of  State  heeded  our 
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objections,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
preparatory  commission  was  unable  to 
reach  agreement  during  its  meeting  in 
Panama  m  March.  During  April,  May, 
and  June,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  a  further  series  of  meetings 
with  officials  of  the  State  Department  in 
the  course  of  which  mutually  acceptable 
language  was  worked  out.  This  com- 
promise language  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  in 
June.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  further 
question  has  been  raised  about  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  matter.  The 
amendments  to  the  charter  were  finally 
approved  by  the  OAS  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  FebruaiT  1967.  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will  not 
be  ratified  wheii  they  are  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  due  course.  The  amend- 
ments make  it  quite  clear  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  US.  commitment  to  a  foreign 
aid  program  is  a  matter  for  the  future 
determination  of  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes 
and  in  the  light  of  existing  circum- 
st.3.nc6s 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  President, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  March  1966.  to  review  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  then  President  of 
Argentina.  Dr.  Arturo  lUia,  proposed  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the 
members  of  the  OAS.  That  proposal 
was  endorsed  by  President  Johnson  dur- 
ing his  trip  to  Mexico  in  April  1966. 

I  note  parenthetically  that  it  is  rather 
Ironic  that  Dr.  lUia  was  deposed  by  a 
military  coup  and  is  no  longer  head  of 
the  Argentine  Grovernment. 

There  followed  months  of  preparatory 
work  and  high-level  international  dis- 
cussions. The  Subcommittee  on  Ameri- 
can Republics  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  was  briefed  on  the 
situation,  as  matters  then  stood,  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Gordon  and  Ambas- 
sador Linowitz  in  executive  session 
January  24.  1967.  At  that  time,  it  was 
clearly  indicated  that  some  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed  would  have  financial  im- 
plications for  the  United  States,  but  the 
situation  was  still  fluid  and  everyone  con- 
cerned retained  complete  freedom  of 
action. 

Finally,  the  Foreign  Ministers,  meet- 
ing in  Buenos  Aires  in  February  this 
year,  agreed  that  the  summit  confer- 
ence should  be  held  in  Punta  del  Este 
April  12-14  Even  yet,  a  further  pre- 
paratory commission  is  at  work  in 
Uruguay. 

I  go  into  this  background  in  some  de- 
tail, Mr.  President,  in  order  to  contrast 
the  meticulous  manner  in  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  sought  last 
year  to  avoid  an  unprecedented  treaty 
commitment  with  the  almost*  peremp- 
tory manner  in  which  the  Congress  is 
now  asked  to  commit  itself  through  a 
public  law. 

In  the  President's  message  of  March 
13.  he  pointed  out: 

I  could  go  to  the  summit  meeting  with  the 
President's  executive  authority  and  reach 
understandings  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  on  behalf  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  much  more  In  our  democratic 
tradition  IT  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
work  together  as  partners  In  this  matter. 


I  am,  therefore,  going  to  you  In  the  Con- 
gress not  after  a  commitment  has  been  made, 
but  before  making  any  commitment.  I  seek 
your  guidance  ajnd  your  counsel.  I  have 
already  met  with  some  40  of  your  leaders. 

I  am  asking  the  entire  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  consider  thoroughly  my 
recommendations.  I  will  look  to  their  Judg- 
ment and  support  as  I  prepare  for  our  Na- 
tion's return  to  Punta  del  Este. 


It  is  true  that  the  President  and  his 
representatives  consulted  privately  and 
informally  with  selected  Members  of 
Congress  over  a  period  of  approximately 
10  days  before  his  March  13  message. 
It  is  also  true,  apparently,  that  most  of 
those  consulted  indicated  general  sup- 
port for  what  the  President  proposed. 
However,  when  Ambassador  Lenowitz 
called  on  me  I  told  him  that  I  objected 
to  the  procedure  being  followed  and  de- 
clined to  introduce  the  resolution. 

But  the  result  of  this  process  culmi- 
nating as  it  has  in  the  President's  pub- 
lic message,  has  inevitably  been  to  nar- 
row the  options  available  to  Congress. 
If  the  resolution  is  rejected,  it  will  be 
argued  that  the  Congress  has  weakened 
the  position  of  the  President  at  Punta 
del  Este.  If  the  resolution  ?s  approved. 
Congress  will  be  committing  itself  in 
advance  to  support  courses  of  action 
which  will  lead,  it  knows  not  where,  and 
which  will  cost,  it  knows  not  what,  or  as 
they  say  in  Arkansas,  we  will  have 
bought  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

This  is  not  a  very  happy  example  of 
the  Executive  and  Congress  working  to- 
gether as  partners,  &s  the  President  put 

it. 

It  is  specious  to  argue,  as  does  the 
President's  message,  that  he  is  going  to 
Congress  "not  after  a  commitment  has 
been  made,  but  before  making  any  com- 
mitment." The  act  of  asking  Congress 
to  join  In  the  proposed  commitment  has 
the  inescapable  effect  of  making  it  more 
difficult  for  Congress  to  avoid  the  com- 
mitment. Thus,  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem  the  kind  of  independent  judg- 
ment independently  arrived  p.t  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  for  Congress 
to  exercise.  In  short,  the  independent 
role  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
will  have  been  subverted. 

This  is  essentially  what  happened  in 
1955  with  the  Formosa  resolution,  in  1957 
with  the  Middle  East  resolution,  and  in 
1964  with  the  Vietnam  resolution.  I 
voted  for  the  resolution  on  Formosa,  op- 
posed the  one  on  the  Middle  East,  and 
voted  for  the  one  on  Vietnam.  I  have 
since  had  ample  cause  to  regret  this  last 
vote.  Indeed,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Formosa  resolution,  I  had  doubts,  which 
I  did  not  pursue,  about  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  procedure.  Those  doubts  have 
long  since  been  confirmed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  three  reso- 
lutions which  I  have  named  dealt  with 
military  action  and  that  the  resolution 
presented  by  the  President  on  March  13 
deals  with  economic  action.  This  dis- 
tinction is  irrelevant  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  I  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  remarks;  namely,  what 
is  the  proper  role  of  Congress  in  passing 
judgment  on  proposed  commitments  of 
the  Executive?  How  can  Congress  reach 
an  independent  judgment  If  It  has  to  act 
imder  great  pressure  and  without  ade- 


quate time  for  consideration.  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  President's  participa- 
tion in  an  Important  International  con- 
ference? 

Things  do  not  have  to  be  done  this 
way.  Mr.  President. 

Consider  the  manner  In  which  Con- 
gress and  the  President  joined  In  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  participa- 
tion in  the  European  recovery  program 
whicli.    after   nearly    20    years,    remains 
our  most — perhaps  our  only — successful 
venture  into  foreign  aid.    In  June  1947. 
in  his  now-famous  address.  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall  said  that  the 
United   States  stood   ready   to   consider 
how  far  it  might  be  able  to  help  Europe 
help  itself  on  the  road  to  recovery  pro- 
vided the  European  nations  themselves 
indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  a  joint  program.    In  July,  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  responded  on  their 
own  initiative  and  met  in  Paris  to  pre- 
pare a  report  setting  forth  their  needs 
and  the  measures  they  were  prepared  to 
take  themselves.     A  special  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  ap- 
pointed and  spent  the  summer  and  fall 
traveling  in  Europe  and  making  its  own 
study  of  the  situation.    Special  commit- 
tees  of   the   executive   branch   likewise 
made  studies,  and  in  the  winter  of  1947- 
48  all  of  this  labor  bore  fruit  in  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1948.    Congress  was  never 
asked  to  commit  itself  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program,  nor  was  there 
any  suggestion  that  the  groundwork  be 
delayed  pending  congressional  approval. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hke  Congress 
being  placed  in  the  position  in  which  it 
now  finds  itself  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  March  13.    There  is 
something   in  this  which  is  derogatory 
to  Congress'  role  as  an  independent  and 
responsible  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  actions  such  as  this  we  are  now 
asked  to  take  which  earn  Congress  the 
epithet  of  "rubber  stamp." 

There  is  a  curious  lack  of  conformity 
between  the  President's  message  and  his 
resolution.  The  message,  although  it 
leaves  a  great  many  questions  unan- 
swered, is  reasonably  specific  as  to  what 
Is  intended ;  the  resolution  is  couched  in 
much  more  general  terms.  The  mes- 
sage, for  example,  says  specifically: 

I  recommend  that  Congress  approve  a  com- 
mitment to  Increase  our  aid  by  up  to  $15 
billion  or  about  $300  million  per  year  over 
the  next  five  years. 
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Incidentally,  officials  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  have  already  rejected 
this  amount  as  a  pittance,  wholly  inade- 
quate to  their  needs. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Aid  Proposal  Dis- 
appoints Latins,"  in  which  these  words 
are  Included  In  Its  first  paragraph: 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  $15 
billion  Increase  In  United  States  aid  lor  Latin 
America  was  described  by  Latin  diplomats 
today  as,  "absolutely  ineffective"  and  "a 
pittance." 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.' 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  the 


resolution  speaks  only  of  making  avail- 
able "significant  additional  resources." 
One  and  a  half  billion  dollars  is 
significant  to  us  even  though  a  pittance 
to  Latin  America.  If  we  approve  the 
resolution,  we  are  approving  "significant 
additional  resources."  We  have  had 
plenty  of  experience  with  how  resolu- 
tions of  Coiigress  get  stretched  and  dis- 
torted. Who  can  say  that  if  we  approve 
tills  resolution  now.  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted a  year  from  now  with  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  already  committed  to 
appropriating  $1.5  billion  or  more,  over 
5  years  or  longer,  for  Latin  America? 
And  who  can  say  a  year  from  now  that 
we  'Will  have  that  much  left  after  meet- 
ins  the  costs  of  Vietnam?  Wlio  can  say 
what  the  costs  of  Vietnam  will  be  in  the 
coming  year? 

The  substance  of  this  matter  bothers 
me  as  well  as  the  procedural  question. 
The  United  States  is  already,  in  my  view, 
dangerously  overcommitted  in  the  world. 
We  are  now  asked  to  commit  ourselves 
further  in  a  vague  resolution  tied  to  a 
specific  Presidential  reque.st.  We  are 
asked  to  sign  a  blank  check  which  the 
President  says  he  will  fill  in  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  is  not  my  idea  of  how  to  do 
business,  especially  when  we  do  not  know 
how  much  money  we  are  going  to  have 
in  the  bank  when  the  check  is  presented 
for  payment  and  when  our  estimates  in 
the  past  of  our  costs  in  various  pro- 
grams, including  Vietnam,  have  been 
substantially  in  error. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have 
proved  to  be  substantially  less  than  the 
amount  actually  spent  and  which  will  be 
appropriated  with  the  new  supplemental 
bill  that  will  be  acted  upon  or  presented 
in  the  next  week. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  leaving  a.slde  the 
matter  of  the  commitment  of  Congress 
to  support  additional  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, the  resolution  in  essence  asks  the 
congressional  blessing  for  the  creation 
of  a  fully  functioning  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  for  multilateral  fi- 
nancing of  multinational  projects  which 
promote  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration, for  the  expansion  of  Latin 
American  trade,  and  for  efforts  to  mobi- 
lize public  and  private  resources  inside 
and  outside  the  hemisphere  to  further 
Latin  American  economic  development. 
These  are  all  worthy  objectives,  which 
I  support  and  which  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Government,  including  the  Congress, 
should  support.  I  hope  that  agreements 
on  these  objectives  can  be  reached  at 
Punta  del  Este.  If  such  agreements  are 
reached,  I  hope  that  members  of  the  OAS 
will  proceed  to  Implement  them,  with  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  ought  to  be  .<;ufiicient  at  this  time  for 
the  Congress  to  do  no  more  than  commit 
itself  to  support  of  these  general  objec- 
tives. We  ou.nht  to  leave  until  later  any 
commitment  as  to  how  far  we  will  go  in 
implementing  any  acreements  which 
might  emerge  from  Punta  del  Este.  We 
ought  to  know  more  precisely  the  nature 
of  those  agreements  and  what  the  other 
countries  are  P'-cpared  to  do  on  their 
part.  We  ought  not  to  get  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  will  be  told  a  year 
from  now  in  connection  with  a  situation 
we  cannot  foresee.  "Oh,  you  cannot  ques- 
tion that.    You  arc  already  committed." 


I  have  heard  that  particular  answer  too 
often  to  subject  myself  willingly  to  it 
apain. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  there  are  points 
in  the  resolution  which  require  more  ma- 
ture consideration  than  we  are  now  able 
to  give  them.  Aside  from  economic  in- 
tegration and  trade  expansion,  the  reso- 
lution singles  out  increased  assistance 
for  programs  of  educational  and  agri- 
cultural modernization  and  the  improve- 
ment of  health.  Why  specify  only  those? 
Nobody  really  wants  to  oppose  these 
things,  but  is  anybody  now  prepared  to 
say — and  to  document  It — that  Latin 
America  needs  these  things  more  than 
it  needs,  say,  improvements  in  trans- 
portation facilities,  or  in  housing,  or  in 
water  resources?  Are  we  inadvertently — 
almost  absentmindedly — getting  the  aid 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
out  of  balance?  I  am  not  arguing  that 
we  are;  I  am  arguing  simply  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  we  are,  and  that  we 
cannot  know  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
a  few  days. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs,  the  very  able  and  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has 
been  talking  about  making  a  new  study 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  American.  I  hope 
verj'  much  that  he  does  so.  I  am  sure 
we  could  make  better  judgments  about 
this  matter  with  the  benefit  of  such  a 
study.  And  there  is  nothing  so  urgent 
about  It  that  we  camiot  wait  for  the 
results  of  his  study. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  inappropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
be  asked  either  to  disavow  the  President 
on  the  eve  of  an  important  international 
meeting  or  to  commit  itself  to  the  open- 
ended  financial  support — in  a  world 
whose  circumstances  cannot  be  fore- 
seen— of  agreements  which  are  yet  to  be 
negotiated. 

We  do  not  have  to  grasp  either  horn  of 
this  dilemma.  There  is  a  middle  way — a 
simple  resolution  approvmg  the  objec- 
tive of  Latin  American  Integration,  of 
multilateral  financing  of  projects  con- 
tributing to  it  and  of  arms  control.  We 
will  thereby  have  expressed  our  disposi- 
tion to  coiisider  sympathetically  pro- 
posals leading  to  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives.  But  we  will  have  kept 
our  options  open  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposals  presented  to  us  and 
the  circumstances  prevailing  ha  the 
world  at  the  time. 

Most  important,  we  w'll  have  presei-ved 
the  Integrity  of  Congress  as  an  mde- 
pendent  branch  of  the  Government. 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  W.ashington  Post.  March  16,  1967) 
U.S.  AH)  Propos.m.  Disappoints  Latins 
Montevideo.  March  15. — President  John- 
son's proposal  for  a  SI. 5  billion  Increase  in 
US.  aid  for  Latin  America  was  described  by 
Latin  diplomats  today  ns  "absolutely  Insuf- 
ficient" and  "a  pittance." 

Delegates  preparing  for  the  Apri.  inter- 
American  summit  conference  expressed  their 
disappointment  after  calculating  that  the 
project?d  lnc";ase,  to  be  spread  over  5  years, 
would  amount  to  only  $300  million  a  year  in 
additional  aid. 

U.S.  asslFtance  to  Latin  America  no-.v  is 
said  to  total  about  $1  billion  a  year. 

When  word  of  the  Johnson  proposal  was 
received  here  yesterday,  a  formal  meeting  of 


representatives  of  the  United  States  and  17 
other  hemisphere  covmtries  w.is  cancelled. 

Delegates  from  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile 
Peru.  Colombia.  Uruguay  and  Guatemala 
then  met  In  the  Brazilian  Embassy.  Tliey 
were  described  by  onp  diplomat  as  "in- 
dignant and  disappointed." 

U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lincoln 
Gordon,  Johnson's  personal  representative. 
said  he  hjd  heard  rumors  that  seme  Lntin 
nations  were  planning  to  boycott  the  April 
12-14  summit  at  Punta  del  Este.  a  seasbore 
resort  near  here. 

However,  one  of  Gordon's  aides,  Samuel 
Eaton,  said  the  di\ision  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  countries  was  merely 
"a  matter  of  clarification"  and  that  "every- 
thing will  be  much  better  understood"  after 
Gordon's  meetings  with  representatives  of 
the  disgruntled  countries. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  told  Congress  yes- 
terday that  most  of  the  proposed  aid  In- 
crease would  go  to  improve  agriculture  and 
education.  But  he  said  some  would  be  used 
to  fucilitate  creation  of  a  Latin  Amenccn 
common  market,  a  project  warmly  stipportcd 
by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution, which  I  ask  to  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  94  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and,  under  tlie  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  Res.  94 
A  resolution  to  support  certain  objectives  of 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Latin 
America 

Whereas  it  has  been  a  historic  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  work  in  close  harmony 
with  the  other  American  Republics  to  pro- 
niote  the  well-being  and  enhance  the  sectwity 
of  the  hemisphere:   Therefore  be  It 

Be'^olved,  That  the  Senate  welcomes  the 
meeting  of  chiefs  of  stat«  of  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
be  held  In  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  April  12 
to  14.  1967.  and  that  the  President  be  ad- 
vised of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this 
Government,  by  coustitutional  process, 
should  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

( 1 )  The  economic  Integration  of  Latin 
America; 

|2)  The  further  development  of  multilat- 
eral financing  of  projects  which  would  con- 
tribute to  economic  Integration,  partlctUarly 
with  the  participation  of  other  free  world 
countries; 

(3)  Non-discrlmlnatory  measures  for  the 
e.xpanslon  of  trade  within  Latin  America  and 
between  Latin  America  and  other  areas  of 
the  world; 

I  4)  Renewed  efforts  to  mobilize  private  re- 
sources inside  and  outside  the  hemisphere 
to  further  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America;  and 

(5t  Regional  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment mea.=ures. 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  Congress  should 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  ways  and 
maino  of  Im.plementing  any  agreements 
which  may  be  reached  at  Punta  del  Este 
for  the  achievement  of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  let  me  compli- 
ment the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
on  an  excellent  statement.  I  think  it  Is 
significant  that  in  the  .'speech  he  has  said, 
in  substance,  that  he  does  not  want  Con- 
gress to  be  a  rubber  stamp  and  does  not 
want  to  short  circuit  the  legislative 
process,  but  to  follow  the  usual  proce- 
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dure,  and  not  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
crises. 

I  want  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty 
we  would  be  facing  if  we  were  to  act  on 
this  proposal  in  the  fashion  we  are  asked 
to  proceed.  I  hold  in  my  hand  what  is 
called  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53.  Let 
me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  at  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  understand  whether  this 
is  the  resolution  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  or  not. 
I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  from  the 
clerks  whether  this  is  the  recommended 
resolution,  and  they  cannot  tell  me. 
This  demonstrates  the  folly  of  trying  to 
follow  the  procedme  we  are  asked  to 
follow. 

I  understand  the  Senator  bases  his 
statement,  first,  on  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  way  to  proceed  or  do  busi- 
ness in  Congress:  second,  on  the  matter 
of  substance,  because  it  shortcircuits  the 
normal  procedures  in  relation  to  com- 
mitting the  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  calls  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  commitment  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation,  to  be  delegated 
specifically  to  Latin  America.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  docs  not  in  any  way 
want  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
what  is  being  proposed. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  the  prin- 
cipal purpose.     It  seems  to  me  the  tim- 
ing of  the  request  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  presented  make  it  most  difficult  to 
justify  it.     As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
next  week  we  have  a  supplemental  bill 
scheduled.    The  committee  has  the  space 
treaty  pending   before   it.     The   Easter 
recess  has  been  announced.     There  will 
be  very  little  opportunity  for  hearings 
on  this  proposal  in  the  normal  course  of 
action  or  procedure.     The  President  or 
the  other  executive  officials  whose  busi- 
ness   this    is   normally    make   whatever 
agreements  they  feel  are  in  the  national 
interest.   Those  agreements  are  returned 
to  us.  and  we  then  consider  them  with- 
out any  great  pressure,  and  under  the 
normal  circumstances.    We  have  experts 
in  the  field  and  we  consider  the  matter 
in  the  deliberative  way  which  I  thought 
was  the  purpose  of  Congress  considering 
it,  without  committing  us  in  advance. 

If  we  pass  this  proposal  quickly,  which 
they  apparently  expect  us  to  do.  we  cer- 
tainly will  not  have  such  an  opportunity. 
Mr.    HARTKE.      Would    the    Senator 
call  this  a  precommitment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Apparently.  The 
resolution,  together  with  the  message 
which  accompanied  it,  seems  to  indicate 
that.  The  message  does  mention  the  $1.5 
billion,  which  I  mentioned,  and  which 
has  already  raised  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  people  in  Latin  America,  as 
reported  in  the  press. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  there  is  an  indication  that  the 
Latin  Americans  consider  the  amount 
specified  to  be  a  mere  pittance. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  As  reported  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  could  find  our- 
selves in  the  rather  ridiculous  position  of 
having  endorsed  a  pittance,  and  have  it 
said,  after  the  conference  is  held,  that  by 
such  action  the  Congress  has.  in  effect, 
insulted  the  Latin  American  nations  by 


not  attempting  to  do  more  and  that  we 
were  able  to  do  more. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  resulted  In 
reactions  already.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  proceed  to  the  conference,  have 
deliberate  conversations,  and  try  to  have 
a  mutual  agreement,  in  which  they  and 
we  would  undertake  certain  things.  The 
President  would  make  agreements,  sub- 
ject to  Congress'  approval,  in  the  usual 
way.  They  would  understand  that.  It 
would  come  back  and  be  justified.  It 
seems  to  mc  introducing  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure is  not  the  proper  way  to  present 
these  matters. 

As  I  have  said.  I  think  in  a  sense  it 
goes  very  far  toward  nullifying  the  in- 
dependence of  judgment  that  this  body 
is  supposed  to  exercise.  I  must  say.  it 
may  be  that  other  tilings  that  have  hap- 
pened have  contributed  to  my  appre- 
hension about  this  procedure;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  attitude  that  if 
Congress  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
money  for  some  activities,  a  way  will  be 
found  to  get  around  Congress,  and  cir- 
cumvent the  usual  congressional  func- 
tion. 

Recently,  in  connection  with  the  well- 
publicized  case  of  the  National  Students 
Association,  the  excuse  was  advanced  by 
those  defending  the  support  of  that  orga- 
nization by  the  CIA  that  '•Well,  we  could 
not  have  gotten  the  money  from  Con- 
gress, therefore  we  did  it  in  this  way, 
covertly,  so  that  Congress  would  not 
know  about  it." 

To  me,  this  is  a  subversion  of  the  con- 
gressional process.  If  they  could  not  get 
the  money  from  Congress,  why  did  they 
not  assume  that  perhaps  it  should  not 
be  done?  After  all.  Congress  is  not  al- 
ways idiotic.  They  should  at  least  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  Congress,  and.  if  Con- 
gress turns  it  down,  perhaps  it  ought  not 
to  be  done.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
be  increasingly  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  share  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  that  re- 
gard. I  think  it  is  a  very  pertinent  point. 
The  whole  legislative  process  in  designed 
primarily  to  be  representative  of  the 
people.  Congress  itself  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  people,  to  create 
all  laws,  and  create  the  authority,  and  to 
spend  the  money  In  the  Treasury.  If 
they  do  not  decide  to  spend  it,  maybe 
some  people  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  might  complain,  but 
that  appears  to  be  the  way  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  we  are  supposed  to  run 
this  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  certamly 
supposed  to  have  a  coordinate,  independ- 
ent part  in  the  process.  It  used  to  be 
assumed,  and  I  am  siu-e  the  Founding 
Fathers  assumed,  that  in  the  discussions 
and  the  debates  which  we  generate  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain refinement  of  the  public  judgment, 
not  only  in  Congress  itself,  but  through 
the  press  and  through  participation  of 
the  people  of  the  country  in  the  debate 
about  important  Issues,  and  that  thus  a 
better  judgment  and  a  better  result  are 
obtained. 

This  tendency  to  circumvent  Congress 
is  derogatory  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
This  is  a  curious  thing.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency now  to  downgrade  the  legislative 
lunction.  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think  this 


is  a  small  but  important  instance  of  it. 
I  would  not  wish  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  particular  resolution;  I  sim- 
ply think  the  procedure  is  improper. 

I  plead  guilty  to  having  participated, 
in  the  past,  in  matters  involving  military 
affairs,  in  a  similar  procedure.    As  I  look 
back  upon  it.  I  believe  I  was  unwise  in 
lending  my  voice  to  it.    I  did  oppose  the 
resolution  on  the  Middle  East,  but  I  did. 
as  I  have  already  stated,  vote  for  the 
Vietnam  resolution,  sometimes  called  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.    I  think  now  it 
was  an  unwise  procedure.     I  believe,  in 
that  instance,  If  we  had  had  hearings  on 
a  declaration  of  war.  and  had  had  prop- 
er,   thoroughgoing    discussions,    at    that 
time,  of  the  implications  of  escalating  the 
war.  it  might  well  have  been  that  the 
country  and  Congress  would  have  been 
alerted  to  the  dangers  of  further  escalat- 
ing the  war.  or  becoming  bogged  down 
there,  and  it  is  quite  possible  we  would 
have  been  able  to  avoid  it. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  have 
been,  if  we  could  have  avoided  the  tragic 
entanglement  we  are  now  in.    So  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  by  my  failure 
to  raise  the  matter  for  discussion  then; 
and  while  it  may  now  seem  a  little  late, 
when  this  matter  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Ambassador  Linowitz  In 
my  office  about  10  days  ago.  I  said  to  him 
that,  unfortunately.  I  could  not  approve 
of  the  procedure;  that  although  I  had 
participated  in  such  procedures  before, 
my  judgment  now  is  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  I  am  not  too  proud  to  try  to 
rectify  any  mistakes  I  have  made.  If  I 
feel  they  were  mistakes.     Therefore,  I 
said  I  would  not  Introduce  the  resolution, 
and  that  I  objected  to  the  procedure,  al- 
though In  a  very  general  way  I  approve 
our  seeking  ways  to  help  Latin  America 
In  Its  development,  within  our  resources. 
I  must  say  that  when  the  administra- 
tion has  found  it  necessary  to  cut  back  on 
our  highway  funds,  funds  that  were  spe- 
cifically collected  for  that  purpose,  under 
a  trust  fund ;  when  they  are  cutting  back 
on   the  programs  for  the  assistance  of 
small  towns  In  my  State,  and  I  know 
other  States  also,  for  sewer  systems  and 
water  systems,  I  think  we  should  be  very 
careful.     If   our   circumstances   are   so 
stringent   that   our   own    people   cannot 
have  sewer  systems,  then  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  we  had  better  at  least  delay  a 
little,  and  not  make  too  many  commit- 
ments to  build  the  same  kind  of  things 
In  other  coimtrles. 

In  due  time.  If  this  war  Is  ever  brought 
to  an  end— and  God  willing.  I  hope  It  will 
be — then  we  can  use  more  of  our  re- 
sources, within  our  means,  in  Latin 
America.  Certainly  I  am  not  disposed  to 
try  to  prevent  that.  But  I  say  we  are  get- 
ting overcommitted  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
When  you  have  to  spend  $75  billion,  in 
roimd  figiu-es,  every  year  for  defense, 
there  Is  something  very  serious  going  on. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Let  me  say  also,  just  add  to  his  state- 
ment, that  although  Congress  did  suc- 
cessfully oppose  these  procedures,  it  was 
recommended  that  we  take  away  the 
school  lunch  programs,  and  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  milk  programs  for  our  own 
children  here  at  home. 
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The  differences  are  small,  but  here  we 
are,  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  being  asked  to  act  upon  these 
matters,  even  ones  as  difficult  as  keeping 
up  with  the  matters  coming  back.  If  the 
Senator  has  difficulty,  how  much  more 
difficult  would  It  be  for  Congress  to  go 
into  all  the  subjects,  and  make  as  intel- 
ligent a  judgment  as  it  can  upon  all  the 
facts? 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
continue  his  diligence  in  these  matters. 
I  know  of  his  humanitarian  nature,  and 
his  sincere  desire  for  progress  through- 
out the  world,  and  certainly  in  Latin 
America,  and  I  hope  everyone  will  under- 
stand his  interest  is  primarily  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  continue  the  things 
which  we  believe  should  be  done,  not  only 
in  our  own  national  interest,  but  in  the 
interest  of  all  humanity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  emphasize  that  It  Is  not  just  my 
Interest  around  the  world;  recent  events 
in  this  country,  such  as  the  Watts  riots 
and  similar  disturbances  in  Chicago  and 
in  Ohio,  and  the  difficulties  with  our 
highways,  and  so  on.  have  made  me  be- 
gin to  feel  much  greater  urpency  to  do 
something  about  preventing  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  own  society  here  at  home. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  sorry  that  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  about  the  resolution  requested  by 
the  President,  affecting  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  I  did  note  in  the 
press  that  the  Latin  Americans,  at  least 
some  of  them,  in  the  region  of  Punta  del 
Este,  looked  upon  this  $1.5  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  as  a  "pittance."  I  must 
admit  that  my  reaction  was  not  very 
good. 

When  the  President  called  30  or  40 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  the  White  Hoi^e  last  week  to  discuss 
this  proposal,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  town,  because  of  a  prior 
engagement.  He  has  indicated,  however, 
that  Mr.  Linowitz.  our  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS,  and  a  very  honorable  man,  had 
visited  him  and  others  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  which  was  bcint; 
considered. 

I  think  that  the  nature  of  this  reso- 
lution is  entiiely  different  from  what 
was  sought  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, and  there  I  share  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. But  I  think  also  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  this  instance,  did  try  to  get  as 
many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to- 
gether as  he  could,  to  discuss  with  them, 
specifically,  what  he  would  like  to  have 
done  and  to  obtain  their  opinions.  As 
I  recall,  every  single  Member  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  down  at  the  White 
House  that  evening  gave  the  President 
their  support  for  the  resolution  read  at 
that  time. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  of  the  resolu- 
tion, is  to  furnish  peripheral  assistance 
to  Latin  American  nations  in  the  fields 
of  rural  modernization,  health  education, 
nnd  the  like.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
other  areas  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  while  not  mentioned, 


would  certainly  be  given  every  consider- 
ation. 

Moreover,  as  I  understand  it,  this  reso- 
lution would  give  the  President  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  support  from  Con- 
gress when  he  went  to  meet  with  his 
peers  in  the  summit  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  all  of  Latin  America. 

I  liope  that  the  difficulty  which  seems 
to  ha\  e  arisen  can  be  worked  out.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  full  and  adequate  hear- 
ings will  be  held.  Indeed,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  this  kind  of  a  resolu- 
tion, recognizing  t!ie  validity  of  the  argu- 
ments raised  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, because  in  my  opinion.  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  the  most  important  area  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  an  isolationist  when 
I  say  that  I  think  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, as  such,  is  one  of  the  most  pri- 
mary concerns  to  this  coimtry 

It  should  rank.  I  think,  with  Europe. 
Africa.  Asia.  Australia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  with  due  deference  to  them, 
and  with  a  due  recognition  of  their  im- 
portance. 

So.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — I  believe 
the  hearings  start  tomorrow — we  will  be 
able  to  work  out  these  differences  and 
to  have  tl:e  type  of  hearings  which  the 
chairman  desires,  to  the  end  that  some- 
thing constructive  can  be  done  in  a  pe- 
ripheral sense  to  be  of  assistance  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  so  that  they 
can  keep  up  with  their  great  Increase  In 
population  and  all  of  the  problems  which 
that  increase  produces. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  scheduled  hearings  for  tomorrow 
morning.  I  scheduled  the  hearings  as 
soon  as  I  could. 

I  may  say.  however,  that  I  am  not  too 
sure  that  thei-e  is  any  point  In  the  hear- 
ings because,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out. 
the  executive  branch  has  already 
brought  the  CDngressicnal  leaders  down 
to  the  White  H^use  and  gone  over  the 
matter. 

I  have  been  to  other  meetings  like  that 
meeting.  Tlie  leaders  are  read  a  resolu- 
tion and  r..sked:  "Are  you  for  or  against 
it?"  This  is  done  without  any  real  hear- 
ings and  without  a!iy  real  opportunity  for 
cross-examination.  One  cannot  cross- 
examine  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  details  of  this  kind  of  an 
agreement. 

Maybe  no  hearings  are  necessary  be- 
cause if  the  leaders.  If  40  Members  of 
Congress,  are  already  committed  to  it.  we 
are  going  through  a  useless  exercise  in 
having  any  hearings  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Hearings  are 
indeed  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  ai  e  they  nec- 
essaiy  If  everybody  i.s  already  committed 
to  it,  if  the  Senator  and  everyone  else 
there  is  committed  to  it? 

The  me'^sages  said  that  40  leaders  were 
there  which  means.  I  assume,  all  of  the 
senior  Members  of  both  Houses.  So.  it 
may  be  u-seless  to  ha\  e  hearings.  I  object 
to  this  procedure. 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands  my 
point.  I  agree  with  him  about  the  im- 
portance of  Latin  America,  but  I  think 
Congress  is  entitled  to  play  some  part  in 
this  matter 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should  be 
put  in  a  position  of  having  to  commit 


it.self  in  the  White  Hou.^e  without  any  op- 
portunity to  have  an  expert  in  the  field 
testify,  other  than  the  Chief  Executive 

No  one  can  cross-examine  the  Chief 
Executi\e  as  a  practical  matter.  The 
leaders  are  only  in  a  position  to  say 
"Yes"  or  "No"  on  the  general  proposition 
when  they  are  there.  One  is  then  suj^- 
poscd  to  support  the  measure  wlieri  it 
comes  here. 

This  has  been  done  before.  I  realize 
that,  and  I  do  not  question  anybociys 
motives.  But  I  think  it.  in  effect,  is  de- 
stroying the  independence  of  Congress 
and  the  opportunity  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  to  understand 
fully  all  that  is  involved  and  to  play  a 
part  in  it. 

I  think  it  is  undignified  for  Congiess 
to  give  up  its  independence  in  his 
fashion. 

If  I  may  say  one  other  thing.  I  failed 
to  mention  a  moment  ago  the  problems 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
in  my  State  and  in  other  States. 

Emergency  loans  are  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  estab- 
lished farmers  in  counties  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture upon  his  finding  that  a  natural 
disaster  has  caused  a  general  need  for 
agricultural  credit  which  cannot  be  met 
by  local  sources.  These  loans  are  made 
pursuant  to  section  321 'b'  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  i96L 

Emergency  loans  are  not  made  out  of 
annually  appropriated  funds.  Instead, 
they  are  made  from  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  m  amounts  ap- 
portioned each  fiscal  year  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  when  and 
where  i^.atural  disasters  will  occur  or  the 
effect  they  will  have  on  agricultural 
credit.  Therefore,  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral practice  during  the  past  few  years  to 
start  the  fiscal  year  with  an  initial  ap- 
portionment of  $64  million,  with  a  sub- 
sequent apportionment  when  this 
amount  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  eligible  fanners  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  normal  sources. 

An  apportionment  of  $64  million  was 
made  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  1.189  designated  emer- 
ee;icy  loan  counties  in  38  States.  These 
counties  were  designated  because  of 
natural  disa'^ters  such  as  drought,  hurri- 
canes, freezes,  and  floods  during  the  past 
2  years.  There  has  been  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  for  loans  this  year,  and 
on  February  24  the  apportionment  of  S64 
million  in  loan  funds  had  been  exhausted. 
An  additional  apportionment  of  $21  mil- 
lion has  been  requested  and  there  are 
adequate  funds  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
this  purpose.  Actually,  the  requested 
additional  apportionment  may  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible 
farmers  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  It  is  reported  that  approximately 
§14  million  in  appi-oved  applications 
cannot  be  closed.  It  is  reported  also  that 
many  other  applications  are  being  held  in 
field  offices  until  the  fund  situation  is  re- 
solved. As  a  result,  many  farmers  are 
very  much  confused  and  unable  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  farming  operations. 

I  urge  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
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make  the  additional  apportionment  of 
$21  million  without  delay. 

The  farmers  of  Arkansas  and  other 
States  need  it  now. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened all  over  this  country,  and  as  much 
as  I  think  of  Latin  America,  I  must  say 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  I  think  the 
kind  of  restrictions  that  the  Buieau  of 
the  Budget  is  putting  on  now  are  not 
proper,  and  that  we  must  take  notice  of 
domestic   developments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  on  this 
matter.  I  do  think  that  an  applicable 
means  can  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
needs  of  both  can  be  recognized,  be- 
cause I  think  our  destiny  is  intertwined 
with  the  future  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  disagree  with  the  highly 
knowledgeable  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^lbrightI.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  and  appreciate  his  de- 
sire to  uphold  the  independence  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  Latin  America  to  our  own 
future,  the  great  need  of  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings  there,  and  the  present  feeling 
throughout  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
my  travels  indicate  to  me  is  prevalent 
that  the  U.S.  interest  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  flagging,  require  action  by 
the  Congress  in  my  view  to  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  in  advance  of  the 
upcoming  Latin  American  meeting. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! ,  and  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distingulstied  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  a  quickening  in 
tempo  of  events  in  Latin  America.  Much 
of  this  activity,  which  has  considerable 
short-  and  long-range  policy  significance 
for  the  United  States  has  been  relegated 
to  the  background  of  the  foreign  news 
coverage  of  our  press  because  of  hap- 
penings In  Vietnam,  China,  and  Europe. 
I  commend  to  Senators  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
News  American  of  February  19,  1967,  re- 
porting an  interview  with  Ambassador 
Sol  Linowitz,  our  representative  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  an  out- 
standing American  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  in  this  position. 

The  article  contains  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  going  on  and  some 
perceptive  insiijhts  concerning  what  may 
Ue  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Vigilance  on  Reds  Urged 
Top  U.S.  and  Latin  American  officials  were 
laying    the    groundwork    this   week   for    the 
summit  meeting  of   American  presidents. 

What  are  the  major  Issues  that  will  come 
up  at  such  a  meeting? 

How  strong  is  Communist  Influence  In 
Latin  America? 

What  Is  the  US.  policy  toward  military 
government.s  in  this  hemisphere? 

In  an  interview  with  a  Hearst  panel.  Am- 
bassador Sol  Linowitz,  US.  representative  to 
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the  Organization  of  American  States,  gives 
some   authoritative   answers. 

Aslcing  the  questions  were  William  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief.  Hearst  Newspa- 
pers; Milton  Kaplan,  National  Editor;  Rob- 
ert Thompson,  Washington  Bureau  Chief; 
David  Barnett,  News  Editor,  and  Marianne 
Means,  Hearst  Headline  Service  columnist 

TEXT   OF   THE    INTERVIEW 

Question.  Juan  Bosch  (the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic)  told  us  in 
Santo  Domingo  last  year  that  there  will  be 
other  revolutions  in  Latin  America. 

Do  you  figure  this  has  to  erupt  within  the 
next  five  or  10  years,  some  place  or  another, 
because  of  their  (the  Communists)  activi- 
ties? 

Answer.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 
There  are  some  spots  where  they  are  now 
In  some  positions  of  strength.  Some  of  this 
is  covert  and  some  Is  overt.  We  know  Ven- 
ezuela, we  know  some  things  going  on  In 
Guatemala,  but  I  would  not  think  that  all 
this  Is  necessary  going  to  lead  to  the  real 
problem. 

We  have  just  got  to  be  careful  and  we 
have  to  be  vigilant.  By  "we"  I  mean  all  of 
the  American  republics,  not  Just  the  U.S. 

The  OAS  released  a  report  within  the 
month,  on  the  trl-contlnental  conference 
held  in  Havana  a  year  ago.  It  was  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  whole  danger  of  Communism 
and  Castroism  In  this  hemisphere  and  called 
upon  all  the  countries  to  be  constantly  vigi- 
lant to  the  problem. 

I  think  this  was  a  very  revealing  and  some 
ways  disheartening  indication  of  the  fact 
there  Is  something  there. 

Question.  Is  the  new  president  of  Vene- 
zuela as  strong  as  Betancourt  (the  former 
president)  ? 

Answer.  (Raul)  Leonl,  he  Is  a  very  strong 
future.  He  is  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  Latin 
America.  They  had  a  real  problem  in  the 
universities  In  Venczviela,  of  course. 

Question.  They  have  the  university  back. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government  people? 
Answer.  That's  what  they  feel.  At  least 
they  have  it  away  from  the  Commimists. 
On  this  trip  which  I  took  five  weeks  or  so 
ago,  each  place  that  I  went  I  tried  to  get 
some  relationship  with  a  university.  There 
is  a  lot  going  on  in  that  university  ferment 
that  I  don't  think  we  know  enough  about. 

For  example,  as  a  lawyer  myself.  I  am 
fascinated  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
leadership  In  the  unrest  comes  from  the  law 
schools.  I  probed  that  a  bit  and  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  Is  that  law  there  is 
taught  by  dict.i:  this  Is  the  law.  The  Impres- 
sion there  is  that  if  you  want  to  change  this, 
you  dont  think  of  a  change  taking  place 
gradually  under  law.  but  you  really  have  to 
upset  the  whole  apple  cart  and  start  over 
again. 

In  this  countrv,  of  course,  we  use  the  case 
book  system.  The  point  I  was  making,  it 
may  go  back  to  the  way  things  are  taught, 
which  then  rubs  off  on  how  the  people  react, 
how  the  universities  react. 

I  talked  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  AKsociation  when  I  got  back  about 
trying  to  establish  relationships  with  the 
lawyers  down  there. 

Economic,  physical  iritegration  need 
Question.  Mr.   Ambassador,   on  the  forth- 
coming summit  meeting,  what  kind  of  things 
are  likely  to  come  up? 

Answer.  First,  integration,  which  has  two 
aspects— economic  integration,  the  movement 
toward  a  common  market  for  Latin  America; 
and  secondly,  physical  integration.  For  ex- 
ample, a  multinational  river  development 
project  here,  a  road  development  there,  a 
telecommunication  development  someplace 
else,  and  so  forth. 

Second  will  be  the  question  of  how  to  give 
new  life,  new  Impact  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  especially  In  two  areas:  education 
and  agriculture. 

There  Is  a  broad  recognition  that  educa- 


tion has  to  ta^e  some  giant  steps  If  It  is  really 
to  do  the  Job.  50  percent  of  the  people  down 
there  are  illiterate. 

Of  course,  agriculture  Is  a  great  challenge 
and  may  hold  many  of  the  answers  to  the 
future  of  Latin  America. 

Question.  Are  you  talking  about  land  re- 
form or  productivity? 

Answer.  I  mean  the  whole  sweep.  I  mean, 
not  only  appropriate  redistribution,  which 
means  doing  away  with  those  little  nonviable 
farms,  where  a  man  has  a  mlnlscule  piece 
of  land  and  he  tries  to  develop  It  In  order 
to  make  a  living,  feed  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly and  Isn't  able  to.  This  simply  doesn't 
make  sense  and.  therefore,  you  have  to  make 
It  large  enough  for  him  to  want  to  devote 
his  life  to  It,  give  him  enough  incentive  so 
he  knows  he  can  do  it  productively. 

This  calls  for  the  other  part  of  it.  ferUllzer. 
credit,  machinery,  equipment,  storage,  trans- 
portation facilities  and  all  which  make  that 
land  truly  useful  and  productive  so  he  can 
support  himself  and  his  family. 

Question.  Are  we  going  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing about  population  growth  eating  up 
economic  growth  in  a  sense? 

Answer.  I  can  only  answer  It  this  way: 
you  are  right,  It  is  a  problem  and  we  know 
it  Is  a  problem. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  you  can  Increase 
your  agricultural  productivity,  but  If  your 
mouths  are  Increasing  as  fast  or  faster  than 
your  food  Is  Increasing  you  are  not  making 
real  progress.  For  example,  in  some  places 
there  is  no  more  food  per  capita  than  there 
was  five  years  ago. 
Question.  It  Is  worse? 
Answer.  In  some  places  perhaps  a  little 
bit  worse. 

Question.  Does  the  cancellation  of  (Chile- 
an) President  Frel's  visit  here  have  any  polit- 
ical Implications  for  the  meeting  or  indicate 
there  Is  still  a  considerable  resentment  In 
Latin  America  toward  the  United  States? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  that.  It  was  most 
tmfortunate  that  the  F^el  visit  had  to  be 
canceled  because  It  would  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily useful  In  terms  of  hemisphere 
relationships.  This  visit  was  canceled,  how- 
ever, in  overwhelming  part  because  of  Inter- 
nal problems  In  Chile.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  read  into  this  an  anti-American  outburst 
of  any  significance. 

Alliance  grouth  to  move  faster 
Question.  In  the  context  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  Del  Este.  which  established  guldeUnes 
for  the  Alliance,  how  well  have  the  countries 
moved  along  with  the  reform? 

Answer.  Quite  well.  Not  as  well  as  every- 
one might  have  hoped  to  begin  with,  not  as 
well  as  we  feel  they  will  be  moving  In  the 
next  few  years,  let  me  say.  It.  of  covirsc,  was 
an  ambitious  program  launched  in  the  char- 
ter. 

Part  of  It  called  for  economic  advances 
and  this  was  in  measurable  terms.  It  called 
for  economic  growth  at  the  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent pe.-  capita  per  year.  It  called  for  land 
reform,  increased  agricultural  output,  elimi- 
nation of  adult  Illiteracy  and  so  forth. 

Well  you  know  these  are  things  that  just 
don't  happen  and  the  fact  that  you  say  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  these  objectives  doesn't 
make  them  happen.  But  economically  in 
1964  and  1965,  as  an  Illustration,  they  went 
over  the  2  5  percent  per  capita.  Last  year  it 
was  a  little  less  than  2  percent  or  so. 

Question.  Were  the  expectations  too  high 
In  the  beginning  and  now  we  have  moved  to 
a  more  realistic  concept  of  the  length  of  lime 
It  Is  going  to  take? 

Answer.  I  think  that  Is  probably  fair.  It 
Is  always  easier  to  sound  wise  In  retrospect. 
I  think  probably  the  excitement  of  the 
vision.  President  Kennedy's  launching  un- 
der the  circumstances  he  did  and  with  the 
Impact  It  had.  probably  did  raise  expecta- 
tions. But  I  think  the  Alliance  for  Pro<;rcss 
now  is  doing  far  more  than  has  ever  been 
done. 
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Question.  Is  the  whole  action  geared  bet- 
ter and  doing  better? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  that  what  has  hap- 
})ened  now  is  that  first,  the  leadership  In 
these  countries  today  Is  more  aware  of  what 
has  to  be  done  to  move  a  country  forward. 

"i'ou  have  men  like  FYel  and  (Peruvian 
president)  Belaunde,  Columbian  President 
Carlos  Lleras  and  Leonl  of  Venezuela.  Tliese 
are  men  who  have  an  understanding  of  the 
economic,  the  social,  the  geopolitical,  the 
factors  which  go  Into  the  development  of  the 
nation  and  the  things  which  will  move  it 
forward. 

Question.  Do  you  Include  the  president- 
elect of  Brazil  in  this  new  breed  you  are 
talking  about? 

Answer.  I  have  not  mentioned  him  be- 
cause, first,  I  don't  think  we  yet  know  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  president  Costa  e  Silva 
will  be. 

Keep  open  mind  on  all  countries 
Question.  Apparently  his  election  seems  to 
have  brought  to  the  fore  again  the  problem 
of  our  support  of  potential  military  dictator- 
ships In  Latin  America.  Do  you  have  a  feel- 
ing it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  semi- 
authoritarian  or  authoritarian  regime  In 
some  of  these  countries  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done? 

Answer.  We  are  in  a  sense  confronted  with 
this  situation  in  the  case  of  an  Argentina 
or  a  Brazil.  On  the  one  hand  we  cannot 
prescribe  the  kind  of  government  other  coun- 
tries ought  to  have.  For  too  long  we  have 
been  accused  of  sitting  up  here  and  laying 
out  the  prescription  of  how  to  make  a  better 
American  way  of  life  In  Colombia  or  Brazil 
or  Argentina  or  Chile  or  anywhere  else. 

If  these  countries  are  to  be  truly  mature, 
they  must  have  the  wisdom  to  select  their 
own  leadership.  If  we  do  it  for  them.  I 
think  we  are  acting  unwisely  and  we  are  act- 
ing In  a  way  that  doesn't  further  the  growth 
of  the  Independent  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Secondly,  we  are  deeply  committed  to  the 
encouragement  of  constitutional  democ- 
racies. 

President  Johnson  has  said  we  have  a  "spe- 
cial friendship"  for  those  countries  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  social  justice  and  prog- 
ress of  all  their  people,  and  he  has  made 
clear  that  our  policy  Is  to  work  most  closely 
with  those  countries  which  are  following  the 
path  of  constitutional  democracy. 

Now.  when  a  government  comes  Into  power 
through  a  military  act  rather  than  through 
a  duly-established  constitutional  process, 
obviously  It  doesn't  please  us,  for  It  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  strengthening  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

But  you  also  have  to  ask  the  question  why 
did  it  happen,  where  is  it  going,  and  what 
Is  the  prospect  that  out  of  It  will  ultimately 
emerge  a  move  toward  the  right  kind  of  a 
constitutional  democracy. 

As  to  our  own  policy,  i  think,  we  have  to 
reenforce  what  the  President  has  said  that 
our  special  friendship  Is  particularly  to  those 
countries  which  have  constitutional  democ- 
racy or  are  moving  toward  constitutional 
democracy. 

We  have  to  be  open-minded,  however,  and 
not  assume  that  Just  because  a  man  In  uni- 
form has  come  to  the  helm  that  he  Is  not 
necessarily  going  to  move  In  the  right 
direction. 

Question.  Mr.  Ambassador,  are  you  saying 
among  the  dictators,  or  at  least  military 
men.  there  is  a  new  thought  that  there  has 
to  be  a  social  revolution  rather  than  drain 
the  country  dry? 
Answer.  I  think  that's  probably  true. 
Question.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  were  speak- 
ing before  about  the  vitality  of  the  OAS.  It 
has  been  said  many  times  that  the  admin- 
istration's action  in  sending  Marines  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  really  undercut  the 
power  of  the  OAS  and  more  recently  the  fact 
that  the  OAS  Human  Rights  Commission 
apparently    did    not   send    the    fact-finding 


group  down  when  the  opposition  candidate 
In  Nicaragua,  his  chief  spokesman,  was 
jailed  and  beaten,  that  again  pretty  much 
undercut  the  OAS, 

Answer.  They  are  quite  separate.  Under 
0.4S  auspices  a  truce  was  Imposed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  which  did  lay  the 
groundwork  for  free  elections,  such  elections 
did  take  place  and,  after  the  government  was 
in,  tiie  OAS  did  withdraw. 

All  these  things.  I  think,  did  give  the  OAS 
a  stature  and  an  importance  and  I  thmk  a 
role  in  our  hemisphere  that  it  never  had 
before. 

Talk  has  subsided 
Question.  Except  that  we  went  in  before 
the  O.AS  was  brought  In. 

Answer.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  trying  to  gloss 
over  that,  because  I  Just  dont  know  whether 
...  if  we  could  run  the  reel  all  the  way  back, 
whether  we  should  have  played  it  exactly 
that   way.      I  really  don't  know. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  came  out  in  a 
way  that  does  help  the  OAS  and,  for  exam- 
ple, on  this  trip,  nowhere,  not  a  single  place 
did  anyone  talk  about  the  Dominican  expe- 
rience unfavorably. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Nicaraguan 
matter,  there  the  problem  was  whether  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  which  had  been 
asked  by  some  groups  to  look  into  the  situ- 
ation, should  have  sent  a  representative 
there. 

They  did  volunteer.  They  did  ask  to  have 
a  representative  go.  This  was  rejected  by  the 
government  of  Nicaragua.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  as 
presently  spelled  out,  they  can  only  go  upon 
invitation. 

Now.  are  you  raising  a  question,  should 
their  authority  be  greater?  I  think  it's 
worth  looking  at.  and  I  think  they  are 
conscious  of  this. 

Question.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Latin  American  leaders  that 
you  talked  to  about  President  Johnson  per- 
sonally and  as  a  leader  of  the  country  com- 
pared to  their  feelings  about  President 
Kennedy? 

Answer.  Of  course.  President  Kennedy  has 
a  unique  place  in  Latin  America.  There  was 
the  promise  associated  with  him.  He  was 
then  cut  off  before  the  fulfillment  and  this 
had  a  deep,  personal  traumatic  effect  on 
people  all  through  Latin  America. 

With  reference  to  President  Johnson,  I 
found  only  good  will  to  President  Johnson, 
but  a  feeling  that  they  wished  they  knew 
him  better. 

If  you  want  my  own  Judgment.  It  is  that 
he  would  be  utterly  simpatico  with  them, 
and  they  would  feel  that  way  toward  him 
In  Latin  America.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
man  whom  they  can  understand  and  who 
will  understand  them. 

Question.  Mr.  Ambassador,  It  has  been  said 
that  one  of  the  problems  in  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  Is  between  the  non- 
Communist  left  and  chaos  and  Communism. 
Do  you  have  any  feeling  about  that  problem? 
Answer.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  I  think 
there  Is  a  revolution  going  on  and  I  think 
that  revolution  Is  either  going  to  come 
through  established  procedures,  through 
working  to  bring  these  people  forward  peace- 
fully, or  else  there  is  going  to  be  violent 
revolution. 

When  you  spell  out  this  dream  of  what  can 
be  theirs,  one  of  two  things  happen.  Either 
you  help  them  fulfill  it  or  else  you  frustrate 
It.  And  If  you  frustrate  it,  they  are  going  to 
explode  with  greater  violence  than  before 
you  gave  them  the  vision. 

Now.  putting  labels  on  it,  the  Communist 
notion,  of  course.  Is  the  explosive  notion. 
According  to  them  you  are  never  going  to 
get  things  by  a  peaceful  revolution,  you  have 
to  upset  everything  and  you  have  to  take  It. 
The  other  Idea  sees  a  hope  for  change 
which  can  come  gradually,  working  through 
modification  of  the  existing  structures. 


Question.  Mr.  Ambassador,  how  would  you 
equate  the  fear  of  Communist  violent  revo- 
lution and  also  Communist  subversion  in 
Latin  America  today  with  say  1960.  at  the 
time  Castro  took  over  in   Cuba^ 

Answer.  I  would  guess  it's  considerably 
ICbS.  First  there  is  a  greater  understanding 
that  subversion  is  a  danger  and  you  don't 
close  your  eyes  to  it 

Secondly  as  far  as  the  revolution  goes.  I 
think  here  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
played  a  great  role.  What  the  Alliance  did 
of  course,  proves  there  is  a  better  way  to  get 
a  better  life  without  violent  revolution. 

Reexamining   Cuba  problem 

Question.  Is  there  any  predictable  course 
of  relationship  with  Cuba? 

Answer.  We  have  not  seen  any  sign  that 
Castro  is  ready  to  do  anything  that  is  incon- 
sistent w,th  what  led  the  O.'^S  to  the  co'a.-se 
we  are  on.  There  are  two  things  which  the 
OAS  has  consistently  said  that  must  cease 
before  we  can  work  with  him. 

One,  he  has  to  nop  exporting  Communism 
in  the  hemisphere,  and,  two.  there  has  to  be 
some  indication  that  this  isn't  a  Soviet  oper- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  arm  of 
Communism  in  our  hemisphere. 

The  tricontinental  conference  Indicated 
distressingly  that  both  of  these  things  are  in 
full  swing.  Now,  that's  one  part  of  the  an- 
swer. 

The  other  part  is  that,  I  believe,  we  must 
keep  constantly  re-examining  the  situation 
such  as  this  one  in  the  light  of  new  develop- 
ments. 

Question.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that,  if. 
say,  we  made  some  more  durable  arrangement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  that  sort  of 
change  might  possibly  open  up  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  dialogue  between  Castro  and  the 
United  States? 

Answer.  Certainly  this  Is  a  factor  that 
ought  to  be  weighed  in  determining  whether 
there  is  any  reason  to  modify  policy  in  any 
respect. 

Question  Mr.  Ambassador,  getting  back  to 
the  birth  control  question.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, do  you  find  interest  among  the  leaders, 
and  is  there  a  religious  barrier  there  to  its 
really  catching  hold? 

Answer.  The  Idea  Is  catching  hold  with 
some  of  the  leaders.  As  far  as  the  religious 
barrier  goes,  again  that  Is  uneven.  A  bishop 
who  Is  liberal  in  a  particular  country,  who 
is  more  amenable  to  exploring  birth  control 
measures  can  make  quite  a  difference.  But 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  awareness  now  of  these  measures 
tlian  there  has  been  In  the  past. 

Question  Where  do  you  think  the  summit 
will  be? 

Answer.  The  indications  are  that  It  will  be 
in  Punta  Del  Este  in  Uruguay. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Linowitz  in  this  inter- 
view indicate  him  to  be  a  man  who 
brings  unusual  powers  of  perception  and 
understanding  to  consideration  of  hemi- 
sphere affairs. 

Six  years  ago  our  Nation  joined  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  in  a  bold 
experiment  to  prove  that  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  change  can  t>e  brought 
about  peacefully.  The  stakes  are  high. 
For  if  we  fail,  we  will  not  only  find  our- 
selves in  an  increasingly  volatile  and  un- 
stable hemisphere,  but  also  those  in 
Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  who  be- 
lieve that  representative  democracy  is 
the  type  of  government  which  can  best 
serve  the  people  in  the  modem  world 
will  have  been  weakened. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Punta 
del  Este  when  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  created,  there  were  near  chaotic  po- 
litical situations  in  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries.    Deteriorating  eco- 
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nomics  In  some  portended  even  greater 
difBculties.  Castro  was  still  an  important 
figure  and  the  eyes  of  the  continent  were 
firmly  focused  on  the  small  Uruguayan 
resort  town  to  see  what  alternatives 
would  be  posed. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  his 
message  to  us  about  the  upcoming  sum- 
mit meeting,  the  groundwork  of  coopera- 
tion necessary  for  the  success  of  the  1961 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  had  been  laid 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  in  1959  and  the  Act  of  Bo£;ota 
in  1960  under  President  Eisenhower. 
Thj.se  events  were  harbiniiers  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  innovative  development 
ever  to  affect  the  lives  of  our  neighbors — 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  his  message  the  President  has  listed 
some  of  the  many  accomphshments  un- 
der the  Alliance.  They  are  indeed  im- 
pressive. Surely  we  would  all  like  to 
have  seen  a  more  rapid  pace  of  advance- 
ment; but  our  successes  have  been  many, 
and  much  difficult  spadework  has  been 
done  that  will  permit  accelerated  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  always  prudent  to  keep  In  mind 
that  our  contribution  to  the  Alliance, 
while  considerable  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
resources  being  invested  in  developing 
Latin  America.  Our  aid  is  crit'cal,  liow- 
ever,  in  serving  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
about  the  changes  we  all  wish  to  see  and 
often  is  the  additional  investment  which 
can  make  the  difference  between  forward 
movement  or  stagnation. 

Self-help  is  the  keynote  of  the  Alliance, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  President's 
reaffirmation  of  the  emphasis  wc  place 
on  this  vital  point. 

The  proposals  for  Latin  American 
Economic  Integration  are  indeed  his- 
toric in  sicniflcance.  Certainly  the  task 
of  integration  is  difficult  and  complex, 
but  the  fruits  of  .success  can  be  enormous. 
Many  private  groups  and  individuals  in 
this  country,  including  prominent  trade 
organizations,  have  favored  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market  concept,  and 
I  believe  we  should  give  our  strong  sup- 
port to  the  movement.  The  Presidents 
propo-sals  for  our  role  in  furthering  eco- 
nomic integration,  including  the  Com- 
mon Market,  appear  realistic  yet  flexi- 
ble enough  to  permit  our  representatives 
at  the  Conference  to  be  of  maximum 
effectiveness. 

While  I  do  not  wl.^h  to  go  into  any  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  various  programs 
the  President  proposes,  I  note  that  a 
sizable  amount  of  the  funds  which  will 
eventually  be  required  are  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources.  A  common 
market,  multinational  projects,  and 
infrastnicture  investment  are  obviously 
essential  if  Latin  America  is  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  AlHance.  but  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  stimulate  investment  directed  at 
the  individual.  For  it  is  the  Latin 
citizen,  his  productivity,  and  his  moti- 
vation, that  are  in  final  analysis  going  to 
make  the  difference  in  whether  democ- 
racy wins  or  lo.ses  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  I  anticipate  that  our  AID  pro- 
grams aimed  at  human  development  will 
receive  an  increasing  share  of  our  total 
expenditures. 
I  strongly  favor  the  recommendations 


concerning  Latin  America  which  the 
President  has  submitted  for  our  con- 
sideration and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
make  clear  its  recognition  and  support 
of  the  challenging  and  promising  course 
which  Is  now  being  chartered  for  the 
future  of  this  hemisphere. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 

LANDER,  WYO. 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

turn   to   the  consideration   of  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S  'Jig'  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  in 
Lander,  Wvo.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  219 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Iloust' 
of  Reprc.';entativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cofigrcss  assembled.  That  the 
Secret.iry  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
convey  by  ciuilcUilm  deed,  for  not  less  than 
lair  m:irket  v.ilue.  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  lots  4  and  5, 
block  16.  in  the  original  town  of  Lander.  Wyo- 
nuns.  and  the  iniprovemenUs  thereon  and  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  pur- 
chase of  other  land  In  or  near  Lander  and 
the  construction  thereon  of  sUnilar  Im- 
provemonts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmtcd 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  C8>.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

Tills  bill  would  authorize  the  Sccret.iry  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  two  lots  In  Lander.  Wyo., 
fo^r  their  fair  market  value  and  Invest  the 
prorc:cd.s  la  other  lands  and  siniil.'ir  improve- 
ments TbP  committee  reported  an  ldc>ntical 
bill,  S.  433.  on  October  18,  1966,  which  was 
passed  by  ihe  Senate  on  October  19,  1966. 


THE  U  N  'S  ROLE  IN  OBTAINING  AN 
HONORABLE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE   VIETNAMESE   CONFLICT 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night  last.  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  dealt  mainly  with  interna- 
tional aflairs  and,  in  particular,  with 
Vietnam.  Among  other  things.  I  noted 
that  there  had  been  a  valiant  effort,  via 
traditional  diplomatic  channels,  by  the 


distinguished  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant,  and  others,  to 
bring  atK)ut  negotiations  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  conflict.  I  had 
"oeen  aware  of  this  diplomatic  effort  ever 
since  a  meeting  with  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg and  U  Thant  in  New  York  where  I 
had  gone  by  request  of  the  President 
last  November. 

The  secret  diplomacy  which  was  in- 
tense, concerted,  and  prolonged,  how- 
ever, apparently  failed  to  produce  any 
tangible  result.  Just  recently  both  U 
Thant  and  the  able  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.,  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  indicated 
as  much  iii  remarks  on  their  return  to 
New  York  from  abroad. 

This  failure  of  secret  diplomacy,  Mr. 
President,  prompted  me  to  stress  again 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  as  I 
had   at  Johns  Hopkins  University   last 
November  at  the  time  that  the  intense 
diplomatic  effort  had  just  begun,  that 
the  U.N.  had  a  responsibility  as  an  orga- 
nization to  try  to  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam— a  responsibility  which 
could   not   be   expressed   solely   through 
the  diplomacy  of  its  able  and  dedicated 
Secretary  General.     I  suggested,  again, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
member,   which  along   with   the  others 
had  assumed  the  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  charter  might  take  two  ini- 
tiatives  in  the  Security  Council  In   an 
effort  to  bring  the  apparatus  of  the  U.N. 
organization  into  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion.    It  was  proposed: 

First.  That  we  move  to  bring  to  a  vote 
a  procedural  resolution  to  invite  all 
deeply  involved  in  Vietnam,  including 
North  Vietnam  and  China,  to  meet  in 
tl;e  Security  Council  for  a  face-to-face 
consideration  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  its  possible  solution: 

Second.  That  we  obtain  a  vote  on  a 
re.-olution  which  would  request  the  In- 
ternational Court  to  render  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962  to  the 
current  situation  in  Vietnam  as  w^ell  as 
the  obligations  which  these  accords 
might  place  on  all  beUigerents,  direct 
and  indirect,  in  Indochina. 

I  note  with  interest,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  last  day  or  two,  there  have 
been  press  reports  of  new  efforts,  again 
through  the  channels  of  secret  diplo- 
macy, to  bring  about  negotiations.  Once 
again,  the  reports  indicate  that  these 
efforts  involve,  among  others.  Eastern 
European  diplomats  and  the  Secretary 
General  and  reference  is  also  made  to 
Japanese  and  Canadian  diplomats. 

The  renewal  of  this  sort  of  diplomatic 
activity,  of  course,  is  to  be  welcomed. 
Past  experience,  however,  does  not  lead 
to  sanguine  expectations.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  diplomats  who  are  men- 
tioned in  these  current  press  reports,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  coverage,  so  to 
speak,  is  adequate.  Japan,  Poland.  Can- 
ada, the  Soviet  Union,  and  others  have 
an  unquestioned  concern  with  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam.  Yet 
there  are  Umits  to  their  capacities  to 
make  a  contribution  in  this  connection. 
In  my  judgment,  if  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  Vietnam  the  need  remains  for  a  direct 
confrontation  of  views  between  all  of  the 
principals.  There  is  stiU  the  need  for  an 
open  discussion  of  the  conflict  which  will 
embrace,   among  others,   not  only  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  who 
are  members  of  the  U.N.  but  also  China 
and  North  Vietnam  who  are  not. 

It  is  entirely  precedented  and  in  order 
for  the  Secuiity  Council  to  provide  the 
forum  for  that  kind  of  meeting  of  mem- 
bers and  nonmember  states  alike.  V/hile 
welcoming  the  new  intercut  in  a  searcli 
for  negotiations  by  secret  diplomacy. 
therefore,  it  would  still  be  my  judgment 
that  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  which  would  seek  to  bring  to  a 
vote  in  the  Security  Council  an  invita- 
tion to  all  nations  directly  and  indirectly 
involved  in  Vietnam  and  a  request  for  an 
advi.sory  opinion  from  the  World  Court 
on  the  current  relevance  of  the  Geneva 
accords  would  be  initiatives  for  peace. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  PRE- 
MIER KOSYGIN  SHOULD  MEET 
NOW 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
man  sorely  troubled  and  deeply  con- 
cerned, I  rise  to  talk  about  problems 
that  concern  all  of  us. 

In  every  season  our  vision  is  fixed 
on  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom.  But 
now.  In  the  spring  of  the  year — as  peo- 
ple of  different  faiths  approach  religious 
observances  of  freedom  and  the  salva- 
tion of  man — our  hopes  and  prayers 
reach  even  more  earnestly  for  the  world 
of  our  vision.  Our  thoughts  and  study 
center  on  the  means  for  getting  there. 

The  war  in  southeast  Asia  is  like  the 
Ignited  end  of  a  high  explosive — burn- 
ing slowly  up  the  fuse.  All  of  us  are 
concerned  with  the  dangers  implicit  in 
the  situation.  No  one  is  more  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  unlimited  war  than  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  who  yesterday  again  de- 
tailed our  Nation's  policies,  programs, 
and  hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  All 
Americans  are  united  in  purpose — to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  We  in  the 
Senate  have  taken  our  responsibihties 
seriously — we  have  offered  prop)osals  and 
advice.  No  man  can  be  faulted  for  that. 
So,  too,  on  critical  appropriations  meas- 
ures, we  have  supported  our  country's 
men  in  the  field.  No  man  should  find 
fault  with  that.  The  President — who 
bears  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  our 
course  of  action — has  been  decisive,  and 
has  persevered.  Let  no  man  fault  him 
for  his  courage  and  his  will.  And  let  no 
man  mistake  separate  voices  for  divided 
purposes.  What  we  seek  is  peace — but 
more  than  that,  we  seek  an  honorable 
settlement.  Few  men — and  certainly 
none  in  the  Senate — have  urged  peace 
at  any  price.  The  Nation  vigorously  and 
correctly  rejects  the  thought. 

We  have  lent  our  prestige,  our  re- 
sources, and  tlie  lives  of  our  men  to  battle 
in  a  distant,  tiny  coimtry.  Why  do  we 
fight?  Much  discussion  has  centered 
around  theory.  We  have  talked  of  domi- 
noes, self-detei-mlnation,  treaty  commit- 
ments, and  letters  13  years  old;  and  while 
we  talked,  assistance  turned  into  advis- 
ers— advisers  into  troops — ground  war 
into  air  war.  The  discussion  still  rages 
about  theory.  I  suggest  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  realities. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  static  situation.  It  is 
made  of  quicksilver  and  is  In  constant 
change.    It  Is  worthwhile  to  review  some 


of  the  more  striking  changes  of  the  past 
few  months. 

First,  Vietnam  must  always  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  China,  which 
looms  with  its  millions  just  to  the  nonh. 
Mao  Tse  Tuiig  once  ruled  mainland 
China  with  an  iron  hand.  Now  there  is 
chaos  within  Red  China.  That  chaos 
within  may  not  have  curbed  Cliina's  zeal 
for  domination  without — but  the  vieor 
with  which  Cltina  can  prosecute  her 
drive  is  greatly  diminished.  The  suc- 
cessful counterrevolution  in  Indonesia 
has  further  weakened  the  threat  to 
China's  neighbors. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  turn,  has  in- 
creased its  influence  in  North  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Communist  world.  As  the 
clash  between  China  and  Russia  con- 
tinues, the  rift  between  them  broadens. 

Second,  in  South  Vietnam  itself,  the 
United  States'  nnlitary  position  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.  We  know,  as  the 
President  pointed  out  yesterday,  that  this 
is  not  a  war  in  which  progress  can  be 
measured  by  a  line  on  the  map.  Put,  at 
the  same  time,  we  know  that  the  cour- 
age of  American  men  has  been  superb. 
We  know  that  they  have  faced  a  wily 
enemy  and  won  success  after  success. 
We  can  watch  the  defector  rate  increase, 
and  enemy  casualties  climb. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  stated  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

The  Free  World  forces  have  won  every  ma- 
jor battle  since  their  commitment  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  believe  It  has  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  the  Viet  Cong  main 
force  tinits  are  simply  not  capable  of  win- 
ning any  major  battle  against  U.S.  forces. 

The  Secretary  also  said: 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  military  progress 
In  the  last  12  months  has  been  very  substan- 
tial, and  has  actually  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. 

The  commitment  of  men  and  resources 
by  the  United  States  has  established  a 
solid  military  position  in  South  Vietnam 
which,  barring  the  most  unexpected  de- 
velopments, will  not  be  reversed. 

Moreover.  South  Vietnam  has  made 
real  and  encouraging  progress  in  the 
fragile  process  of  building  a  stable  politi- 
cal structure.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  gives  real  promise  of  construc- 
tive steps  and  more  progress  ahead.  The 
fabric  of  a  society  torn  by  three  decades 
of  war  gives  promise  of  being  mended. 
Political  institutions  are  taking  root. 

Third,  and  most  significant,  is  the  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  Russia 
furnishes  North  Vietnam  with  an  in- 
creasingly large  proportion  of  arms  and 
materiel  for  war.  Secretary  McNamara 
testified  in  January: 

Between  80  and  90  percent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's war  materiel  is  Imported — most  of 
the  small  arms  and  ammunition  from  Red 
China — but  almost  all  of  the  sophisticated 
(weapons) — Jet  aircraft,  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, and  anti-aircraft  guns  .  .  .  comes,  we 
believe,  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites. 

In  terms  of  value,  most  of  the  military 
hardware  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  clear  that  without  Soviet  assistance. 


the  back  of  the  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary effort  in  South  Vietnam  would  be 
broken. 

This  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  car- 
ried on,  however,  against  a  back;' round 
of  increasing  East-West  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  just  ratified 
tlie  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tlrat  is  one  result  of  diplomatic 
activity. 

In  Geneva,  our  representatives  are 
meeting  with  the  Soviets  to  discuss  the 
implementation  of  a  treaty  to  bar  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  amis — and  that 
d.piomatiC  activity,  althou^'h  frauglit 
v.'ith  problems,  gives  increasing  promise 
of  eventual  success. 

A  treaty  to  bar  weapons  from  space  ha.s 
been  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  and  awaits  ratification  by 
this  body.     That  treaty  is  aiiother  rc^'ult. 

The  President  has  disclosed  the  re- 
sponse of  Premier  Kosygin  to  our  invi- 
tation to  discuss  a  reduction  in  the  es- 
calation of  the  anns  race — csprciallj' 
With  regard  to  the  deployment  of  the 
antiballistic  missile.  The  response  was 
cool,  but  at  least  indicated  willingness  to 
discuss  "means  of  limiting  the  arms  race 
in  offensive  and  defeiisive  nuclear  mis- 
siles." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  some 
wilhngness  to  support  the  United  Nations 
as  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  most  recent  evideiice  of  in- 
creased support  by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the 
U.N.  was  its  strong  encouragement  for 
the  reelection  of  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  last  autumn. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union — like 
the  United  States — has  much  at  stake 
in  the  world.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace — not  only  be- 
cause these  two  nations  have  the  great- 
est power  to  make  war.  but  also  because 
each  stands  to  suffer  the  gravest  conse- 
quences from  world  hole>caust. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  and  is 
now  appropriate  to  initiate  steps  lead- 
ing to  a  meeting  of  Premier  Kosygin  and 
President  Johnson.  Such  a  meeting 
would  be  wise,  in  my  view,  for  several 
reasons : 

First.  As  cochaii-man  with  Great  Brit- 
ain of  the  Geneva  Conference,  tlie  Soviet 
Union  holds  an  important  key  to  the 
initiation  of  discussions  concerning  Viet- 
nam. 

Second.  As  a  principal  supporter — in 
aims  and  materiel— of  the  war  efforts  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
within  its  power  the  ability  to  reduce 
substantially  the  scale  and  scope  of  Norlli 
Vietnamese  military  activities. 

Third.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  face  critical  decisions  on 
the  installation  and  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems.  The  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  expenditure  of 
$40  billion  is  at  stake  in  this  Nation — 
the  spiraling  course  of  the  ai-ms  race  is 
at  stake  in  tlie  world. 

Fourth.  The  possibility  of  reducing  our 
troop  commitments  in  Western  Europe 
holds  out  an  opportumty  for  reciprocal 
reductions  by  the  Soviet  Union — a  course 
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that  could  further  reduce  tensions  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Fifth.  Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  not  met  since 
1961.  President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygin  have  never  met.  As  a  general 
matter,  it  is  wise,  from  time  to  time,  to 
talk  to  one's  neighbors  on  this  planet  in 
face-to-face  discussion. 

The  fifth  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  scheduled  to 
open  on  April  21.  The  session  is  in- 
tended to  undertake  a  "comprehensive 
review  of  the  whole  question  of  peace- 
keeping operations  in  all  their  aspects." 

No  topic  could  be  more  timely,  or  of 
greater  concern  to  the  world.  The  So- 
viet Union— like  the  United  States- 
should  lend  its  full  cooperation  in  this 
attempt  to  provide  adequate  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  an  effective  peace- 
keeping U.N.  function. 

To  accomplish  this— to  provide  ade- 
quate and  continuing  support — will  re- 
quire that  the  efforts  of  this  special  ses- 
sion be  given  prestige,  status,  and  impe- 
tus These  could  be  contributed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
through  the  presence  of  their  respective 

leaders.  ,j      ^        ^ 

The  appearance  of  the  President  and 
the  Premier  it  the  United  Nations  would 
afford  an  opportune  time  for  a  meeting 
of  informal  and  private  discussions — 
and  if  the  discussions  are  to  be  produc- 
tive they  must  be  held  in  privacy.  The 
agenda  could  include  any  or  all  of  the 
important  problems  facing  the  two  na- 
tions   today— including,   I   would   hope, 

Vietnam. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  discus- 
sions on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  spe- 
cial session,  then  I  believe  steps  should 
be  taken  leading  to  a  meeting  of  the  two 
leaders  in  the  near  future  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

In  our  search  for  peace,  we  can  leave 
no  approach  unexplored— no  avenue  un- 
tried For  war  is  abroad  in  the  world — 
In  a  world  now  too  small  for  war.  War  in 
our  time  could  mean  the  end  of  life  as 
we  know  it — even  the  end  of  mankind. 

Our  goal  is  clear.  As  the  President  has 
said  it  is  a  •'peaceful,  just  world  we  all 
seek."  Our  search  must  be  unending. 
For  peace— God's  most  precious  gift- 
must  not  elude  us. 


by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  S.  611  and  H.R.  3647 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
S  611  and  H  R.  3647  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


TRANSACTION     OF     ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6098)  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  interest- 
equaUzation  tax.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  6098>  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  interest-equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
FiRNisHiNC  OF  Certain  Inspection  Services 

BY    SECRETARY    OF    AcRICl'LTURE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  28,  1950.  enabling 
the  Secretiiry  of  Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon 
a  reimbursable  basis,  certain  Inspection  serv- 
ices involving  overtime  work  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  1966  Son.  Bank  Conservation 
Reserve  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  1966  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve  program  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Mn.rrARY  Construction  Awarded 
Without  Competition 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Contract  Ad- 
ministration.   Naval    Facilities     Engineering 
Command,   Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  military 
construction   awarded   without  competition, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.     To     Permit    Charges     for     Certain 
FoR.MS  AND  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  charges  for  certain 
forms  and  services  (with  accompanying 
papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPORT  ON  FEASlBn.ITY  OF  DEVELOPING  CERTAIN 

Water  Resoxtrces  of  the  Red  River.  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  feasibility 
of  developing  the  water  re.sources  of  tliat 
portion  of  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Salt 
Fork  and  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork  of  the  Red 
River  lying  In  the  State  of  Texas  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs. 

Report  of  Boy  Scotrrs  or  America 
A  letter  from  the  chief  scout  executive.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  of  that  organization,  for  the 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Payment  of  a  Higher  Proportion  of  Hospital 
Costs  of  Certain  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi.slation    to    amend    section    6'20.    title    38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
a    higher    proportion    of    hospital    costs    In 
establishing    amounts    payable    for    nursing 
home    care    of    certain    veterans    (with    an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Amendment  of  Federal  Voting   Assistance 
Act  of  1955 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  684) 
(With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Tlie  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
InteVior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: _,.        _,   , 

S  307  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  72).  

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  132 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that 
the.se  nominations  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   ■Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Capt    Rufus  J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for 

appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Capt    Thomas  B.  Owen,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 

Chief  of  Naval  Research  In  the  Department 

of  the  Navy;  „,     , 

Lt  Gen.  Richard  C.  Mangrum,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retU-ed  list; 

Lt  Gen  Alpha  L.  Bowser,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list; 

Lewis  W.  Walt,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Vice  Adm,  Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy  for  appointment  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 

Nations;  .      „  „   „  ,.„ 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Nav> 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by    the    President,    lor    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger,  US 
Navy  and  Rear  Adm.  William  I.  Martin,  U.S. 
Navy  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admirals  while  so  serving; 
George  A.  Weaver.  Charles  N.  Paxton,  and 
Howell  E.  Wiggins,  Reserve  officers,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral;  and 

Brig  Gen.  Larry  A.  Smith,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  promo- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition.  I  report  favorably  1,117  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Army 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below,  5,539 
appointments  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below, 
and  347  appointments  in  the  Air  Force 
in  the  grade  of  captain  and  below.  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 
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Paul  R.  Aadnesen.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Lester  W.  Abr.ims,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Reg-ular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

Patricia  A.  Maas.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps: 

Robert  L.  Houk.  and  sundry  other  per.<;ons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Reg\il,''r  Air  Force; 

Thomas  R.  Abe!,  and  sundry  other  d:stln- 
g\iished  graduates  of  the  Air  Force  precom- 
nilssioned  schools,  for  appointment  in  tlie 
Regular  Air  Force; 

Stanley  C.  Abromaltls.  and  sundry  other 
students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  OlTu'ers' 
Training  Ciirps.  for  appointment  lu  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force: 

William  H.  WiUou|Thby,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States;  and 

Charles  F.  Abeno.  and  stindry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fhst 
time,   and,  by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  i  by  request )  : 

S.  1300.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States  by 
amending  section  5130  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  underwrite  a.id 
deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wiiich  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
th»t  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  cer- 
tain reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs  I : 

S.  1308.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  of  American  work- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    TALMADGE: 

S.  1309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Manuel  Perro;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil,  oil  shale,  g.ns,  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain,"  approved  February  25,  1920 
(41  Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181 ) ;  and 

S.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HAYDEN     (for    hiin.=;elf.    Mr. 

IKucHEL,  Mr.  Fan.n-in,  Mr.  Mess.  Mr. 
Een.n'ETT,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Bayii.  Mr.  Inocye, 
Mr.  FoNC.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1312.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
law.?  certain  combinations  and  arrangements 
necessary   for   tlie   survival   of  failing   news- 
pipers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici.iry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayden  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1313.  A  bill  to  declare  that  a  portion  of 
tlie  waterway  In  the  town  of  Groton.  Conn., 
known  as  Poquonock  River  and  Baker  Cove. 


be  deemed  nonnavigable  for  certain  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  wlien  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sepnrate  he.".dlnp  » 

By  Mr   MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Hartke   by   request): 

S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  tlie  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.irate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1315.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  extensions  of  the  American  Canal  at 
El  P;iso,  Tex.,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabbof.oitgh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUKDICK: 

S  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  bene- 
fits of  referees  in  bankruptcy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  ISl"?.  A  bin  for  the  rel:ef  of  Paul  Christos 
Virvos     and     Dimitrios     "James"      Christos 
Virvos:   to  the  C'i:nm:tt.ee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  Ju- 
dicial machinery  for  tlie  selection  of  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  provide  imjiroved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 


RESOLUTION 


TO  SUPPORT  CERTAIN  OBJECTIVES 
OF  U.S.  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  94  >  ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ftjlbright, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


BILL  TO  PERMIT  NATIONAL  BANKS 
UNDERWRITING  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  REVENUE  BONDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  to  per- 
mit national  banks  to  underwrite  munici- 
pal revenue  bonds.  The  Glass-Steagall 
Act  of  1933  divorced  investment  banking 
from  commercial  banking  and  prohibited 
banks  from  underwriting  securities  ex- 
cept for  Federal  oblications  and  the  gen- 
eral obligations  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Since  the  1930's.  State  and 
local  governments  have  financed  a  grow- 
ing: proportion  of  their  debt  through  reve- 
nue bonds  as  opposed  to  general  obli- 
gation bonds. 

Tlie  pioposal  to  pcnnit  national  banks 
to  underwrite  revenue  bonds  has  been 
bcfoi-e  the  Congress  for  some  time.  In 
1963  and  again  in  1965  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  held 
hearings  on  similar  measures. 

The  central  argument  in  favor  of  this 


legislation  is  that  it  would  reduce  interest 
chai-ges  on  Stat«  and  local  debt  by  li:- 
creasing  competition  in  the  bond  under- 
writing field.  Projxincnts  have  argued 
the  annual  savings  to  State  and  local 
governments  could  average  between  $50 
and  $100  million  per  year.  The  oppo- 
nents, who  are  primarily  investment 
banliers,  have  disputed  this  claim  and 
have  argued  savings,  if  any,  would  be 
minimal.  The  opponents  have  further 
argued  tliat,  in  return  for  little  or  no 
benefit,  the  bill  v.ould  place  banks  in  a 
conflict  of  interest  and  jeopardize  sound 
banking  practicics. 

The  evidci:ice  on  the  question  of  reduc- 
ing interest  charges  on  revenue  bonds 
throu!;h  increased  competition  is  not 
ovcr.vhclminiT  on  either  side.  I  have  not 
seen  satisfactory  e\idence  which  would 
either  prove  or  disprove  the  claim  that 
bank  competition  in  underwriting  reve- 
nue bonds  will  reduce  costs  to  State  and 
local  government.  And  yet  this  is  the 
crucial  factual  question  which  needs  to 
be  answered  before  Congress  can  make 
a  competent  judgment  as  to  the  general 
desirability  of  banks  underwriting  rev- 
enue bonds -from  the  standpoint  of  sound 
banking  piacliccs. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  such  a  bill, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  can  bring  out  the  essential 
facts  needed  to  make  a  sound  judcmcnt. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  an  ex- 
planation of  its  provisions  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pi'opriatcly  referred:  and,  withoirt  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  explanation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  13061  to  assist  cities  and 
States  by  amending  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  national  banks 
to  imderwrite  and  deal  in  securities  is- 
sued by  State  and  local  govenimenls, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  tlie 
Coininitt.ee  on  Banking  and  Cui'rency. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1306 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  Tioxise  of 
Rcpreter-itatiics  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  para- 
graph "Seventh"  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (12  CSC.  24).  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentences  at 
tlie  end  of  such  p.iragraph:  "The  limitations 
and  restrictions  contained  In  this  parri^i-'tph 
as  to  de.iling  in  and  underwriting  inves;- 
ment  securities  shall  not  apply  to  all  other 
oblig.'itlons  Isstied  or  guaranteed  by  or  on 
beiialf  of  a  State  or  any  political  subd:\i-=lon 
thereof  or  agency  of  a  State  or  any  poht!c.:l 
subdivision  thereof  (except  special  arsp?s- 
nient  oblig.itions  and  industrial  development 
obligitions)  whicli  are  at  the  time  eligible 
for  purch-'-sc  by  a  national  bank  for  its  own 
account,  except  that  (1)  no  association  shall 
hold  such  obligations  of  any  one  obligor  or 
maker  (otlier  than  general  obligations  of  a 
Stale  cr  political  subdivlsicn  Iherecfi  as  a 
result  of  underwriting,  dealing,  or  purclias- 
liig  for  its  own  account  land  for  tliis  pur- 
pose obligations  as  to  which  it  Is  under  com- 
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mitment  shall  be  deeine<l  to  be  held  by  It) 
in  a  total  amount  exceeding  at  any  one  time 
10  per  centum  of  its  capital  stock  actually 
paid  In  and  unimpaired  and   10  per  centum 
of  its  unimpaired  surplus  fund,  (2)   the  pur- 
chase of  such  obligations  by  a  national  bank 
as   fiduciary   from  such   bank  as  an   under- 
ttTiter  or  dealer  shall  not  be  permitted  unless 
lawfully  directed  by  court  order.   (3)   no  as- 
six;iatlon  may  purchase  such  obligations  as 
fidunary   from   a  member  of  a  syndicate  in 
which  such  association  is  participating  until 
the  syndicate  has  closed  as  to  underwriting, 
and   l'4)   any  sales  of  such  obligations  by  an 
association  to  any  of  Its  depositors  or  bor- 
rowers    or     to     any     correspondent     bank 
(Whether  for  such  bank's  own  account  or  as 
trustee)     must    be    accompanied    by    a    dis- 
closure in  writing  to  the  purchaser  that  the 
association   is   selling   as   an   underwriter   or 
dealer      For  purp<ises  of  this  paragraph  the 
term     •industrial     development     obhgatlon 
shall  mean  an  obligation,  not  secured  by  the 
full   faith  and  credit  of  the  Issuer,  payable 
solely  from  the  rentals  received  by  the  Issuer 
from  the  letting  of  property  to  private  man- 
ufacturers for  the  principal  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing  articles   for  sale   If  such   obliga- 
tions   have    been    Issued   to   finance    the   ac- 
qxUsltlon.  construction,  equipment,  or  other 
development    of    such    property    and    such 
property  is  held  or  to  be  held  by  the  issuer 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  such  letting  and 
not  as  part  of  or  incidental  to  another  proj- 
ect of  the  issuer." 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  is  as  follows: 

ANALYSIS      OF     BILL       'TO     ASSIST      CITIES      AND 

States,  etc." 
The  proposed  bill  amends  paragraph  7  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
US.C.  24)  as  it  relates  to  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  to  dealing  in  and  under- 
writing investment  securities  by  national 
banks.  This  amendment  deals  only  with 
lx>nds  issued  by  State  and  local  government 
entitles    (municipal   bonds). 

PRESENT    STATUS    A3    TO    MUNICIPAL    BONDS 

I.  Uttderwriting  Powers:  Commercial 
banks  may  now  underwrite  and  deal  In  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  issues  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

II.  Investment  Powers:  Commercial  banks 
may  now  Invest  in  those  municipal  bonds 
which  are  deemed  "Investment  Securities" 
as  prescribed  by  regulation  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

PROVISIONS  OF  BILL 

This  bill  deals  only  with  the  underwrit- 
ing powers  of  commercial  banks  and  would 
extend  these  powers  by  permitting  commer- 
cial banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in  all  mu- 
nicipal bonds  that  meet  the  quality  stand- 
ards of  an  investment  security  as  defined  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  However, 
two  types  of  municipal  bonds  will  be  specifi- 
cally excluded  even  If  they  did  meet  the 
standards  of  an  Investment  security.  These 
are:  (1)  special  assessment  obligations,  and 
(2)  Industrial  development  obligations  (eg. 
Industrial   revenue   bonds.) 

Tlie  bill  further  provides  that  a  commer- 
cial bank  shall  not  hold  the  municipal  bonds 
of  any  one  issuer  in  an  amount  over  10'; 
of  its  capital  and  surplus.  By  holding  is 
meant  the  aggregate  of  investments  and  un- 
derwriting and  dealing  commitments. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  been  designed  to 
guard  against  the  following  possible  con- 
flict of  Interest  problem : 

LANGUAGE   OF   BILL 

"(2)  the  purchase  of  such  obligations  by 
a  national  bank  as  fiduciary  from  such  bank 
as  an  underwriter  or  dealer  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  lawfully  directed  by  court 
order." 

EXPLANATION 

Under  existing  law  and  practice  a  bank 
does  not  sell  as  an  underwriter  to  Its  trust 
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department  except  in  very  rare  instances 
when  either  directed  by  court  order  or  per- 
mitted by  local  law.  This  language  would 
provide  that  a  bank  shall  not  purchase  such 
obligations  as  a  fiduciary  from  the  same  bank 
as  an  underwriter  or  dealer  unless  lawfully 
directed   by   court   order. 

LANGUAGE  OF   BILL 

"(3)  no  association  may  purchase  such 
obligations  as  fiduciary  from  a  member  of 
a  s>ndlc.ite  In  which  such  association  is  par- 
ticipating until  the  syndicate  has  closed  as 
to  underwriting." 

EXPLAN.ATION 

This  provision  prohibits  a  bank's  trust  de- 
partment from  purchasing  such  obligations 
from  another  member  of  the  syndicate  in 
which  such  bank  is  participating  until  the 
syndicate  is  closed.  This  provision  Is  a 
codification  of  existing  case  law.  and  regula- 
tion. The  purpose  is  to  ensure  by  legislation 
that  a  bank  as  an  underwriter  shall  not  have 
an  interest  In  and  shall  not  receive  a  bene- 
fit from  any  purchase  of  bonds  by  the  Trust 
Department  of  the  bank.  A  syndicate  is 
closed  uhcn  the  bank  as  an  underunter  has 
no  financial  interest  in  any  sale  by  another 
member  of  the  syndicate.  Thus,  this  pro- 
vision insures  that  all  purchases  by  the 
banks  Trust  Department  from  any  other 
member  of  the  syndicate  are  made  In  a  free 
market  and  under  a  condition  In  which  the 
bank,  as  an  underwriter,  has  no  Interest  and 
would  receive  no  benefit. 

LANGUAGE  OF  BILL 

"(4)  any  sales  of  such  obligations  by  an 
association  to  any  of  Its  depositors  or  bor- 
rowers or  to  any  correspondent  bank 
(whether  for  such  bank's  own  account  or 
as  trustee)  must  be  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
closure in  writing  to  the  purchaser  that  the 
association  is  selling  as  an  underwriter  or 
dealer." 

EXPLANATION 

This  provision  requires  that  a  bank  dis- 
close that  it  Is  selling  such  obligations  as  an 
underwriter  or  dealer. 


TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  DOLXAR  BY 

ELIMINATING  25  PERCENT  GOLD 

RESERVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  re- 
serves in  gold  certificates  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1307)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cl.^rk,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  identical  with  one  introduced  on 
March  1  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin.  In  our  joint 
judgment,  it  is  a  step  at  least  2  years 
overdue  to  help  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar. 

When,  in  February  1965.  the  Senate 
voted  to  remove  the  requirement  for  gold 
cover  for  Federal  Reserve  deposits,  I  said : 
I  support  the  Administration's  request  that 
the  present  gold  cover  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  be  eliminated— I  sup- 
port it,  but  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
request  had  gone  further  and  removed  the 
cover  from  Feder.a  Reserve  notes  as  well. 


Within  the  not-too-disUant  future.  In  4 
yeirs  perhaps,  unless  there  is  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  completely  the 
gold  backing  of  both  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  deposits  in  order  to  free  our  gold  re- 
serves to  meet  international  claims.  We  may 
as  well  do  now  what  will  become  necessary 
a  few  years  hence. 

In  1965,  I  was  too  optimistic.  What  I 
predicted  would  have  to  be  done  in  4 
years  should  now  be  done  in  2  and  done 
promptly.  The  reasons  are  entirely  clear. 
There  was  a  time,  back  in  1949,  when 
the  United  States  held  more  than  half 
of  the  total  gold  in  the  world— $24.46 
billion  out  of  a  total  of  around  $40  bil- 
lion. Today  we  hold  less  than  a  third  of 
the  $41  billion  in  gold  held  by  all  central 
banks. 

In  1949  dollar  claims  held  by  foreign- 
ers—public and  private  claims— totaled 
$7.62  billion.  Today  they  total  almost 
$28  billion. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  these 
figures  might  make  it  appear.     Of  the 
$13.2  billion  of  gold  held  by  the  Ti-easury 
only  $3.5  billion  is  free  gold;  i.e.,  avail- 
able to  meet  dollar  claims  for  conversion. 
The  rest  is  committed  by  statute  as  25- 
percent  reserve  on  our  outstanding  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.     As  the  amount  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  increases,  as  it  has 
done  recently,  so  does  the  requirement 
for  25-percent  gold  backing.     Thus,  in 
February  1965.  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  circulation  totaled  $33,663  bil- 
lion, our  free  gold,  after  providing  25- 
percent  cover  of  $8,416  billion,  was  $6,577 
billion.    Two  years  later,  in  February  of 
1967,  because  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  In- 
creasing the  required  cover  to  $9,568  bil- 
lion, and  an  increasing  demand  of  for- 
eigners for  gold  in  exchange  for  dollars, 
our  free  gold  had  shrunk  to  $3,538  billion. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  to  eliminate 
the  utterly  meaningless  gold  coverage  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  thus  freeing  the 
substantial  sum  of  $9,568  bUlion  of  gold 
to  meet  possible  calls  for  exchange  from 
overseas  holders  of  dollars.     An  addi- 
tional reason  for  removing  the  gold  coyer 
from  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation 
is  that  gold  cover  no  longer  makes  any 
sense.    It  is  an  outmoded  shibboleth  of 
the  past  constituting  a  lien  on  precious 
gold  stocks  needed  to  bolster  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  international  transactions. 
As  is  noted  above,  the  amount  of  gold 
presently  required  to  be  held  in  reserve 
for   these   Federal   Reserve    notes   fluc- 
tuates from  month  to  month,  depending 
on  the  needs  of  commerce  and  industry 
for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation.     It  is 
time  for  us  to  free  domestic  economic 
policy  from  the  restriction  of  the  gold 
cover.     The  ordinary  dollar  is  not  con- 
vertible into  gold  and  has  not  been  since 
the  early  thirties.    Why  should  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  be  an  exception  to  this 
sound  rule? 

Removing  the  gold  reserve  behind  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  will  not  solve  our 
present  rather  critical  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem;  but  it  will  help.  It  has 
long  been  my  view  that  until  we  end  the 
Vietnam  war  and  bring  most  of  our 
troops  home  from  Europe  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  will  continue  to  plague 
us.    In  the  meanwhile,  pending  the  re- 
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turn  to  military  sanity,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  supplement  our  shrinking  supply 
of  gold  by  freeing  the  S9.568  billion 
presently  committed  to  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

I  said  in  1965  that  no  one  nation 
should  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
serving  as  the  world's  banker  and  cred- 
itor. This  has  been  our  lot  since  World 
War  II  when  the  world  had  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  U.S.  dollar  to  use  for  money. 
And  the  world  has  still  nothing  better, 
until  international  monetary  reform  be- 
comes reality. 

For  what  have  been  called  psycholog- 
ical reasons,  the  world's  monetary  lead- 
ers have  refrained  from  completing  the 
international  action  needed  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  gold  in  bilateral  international 
settlements.  For  all  practical  considera- 
tions, gold  does  not  play  any  part  in  our 
domestic  monetary  affairs.  Yet  many 
members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public  feel  that  there  is  some  immutable 
connection  between  our  pold  reserves 
and  the  soundness  of  the  dollar. 

It  has  been  sometimes  necessary  to 
cater  to  this  mistaken  notion  in  order 
not  to  shake  confidence  in  our  currency. 
Yet  there  are  only  three  nations.  I  be- 
lieve, which  require  cover  entirely  or 
mainly  in  the  form  of  gold— Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Venezuela.  None  of 
these  bears  major  international  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  currencies  of  a  good 
many  other  countries  which  have  no 
such  requirement  are  as  hard  or  harder. 
The  real  test  of  confidence  is  how  peo- 
ple behave.  I  have  never  known  anyone 
to  refuse  a  dollar  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  asking  for  something  else  instead. 
The  reason  is  that  you  can  always  ex- 
change the  dollar  for  whatever  goods 
or  services  you  might  want.  For  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street — and  for  the 
international  merchant — that  means  for 
goods,  not  for  gold.  Private  foreign  hold- 
ings of  dollars  have  been  increasing — no 
lack  of  confidence  there.  Electricite  de 
France  has  just  floated  a  bond  issue  de- 
nominated in  dollars;  what  a  compli- 
ment from  this  hypersensitive  nation. 
The  confidence  issue  is  largely  an  ob- 
solete canard.  The  real  i.ssue  is  liquid- 
ity— or  having  the  money  to  do  business 
with.  And  gold  has  made  a  negative  con- 
tribution to  that  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  need  to  remove  the  gold  cover  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes  is  not  new.  merely 
put  off.  In  his  testimony  in  1965.  the 
t:.en  Secretary  of  Treasury  Dillon  said: 
The  current  gold  cover  requirement  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  much  earlier  period  in  our 
monetary  history  and  can  be  fully  under- 
stood only  In  the  context  of  circumstances 
that  have  long  since  vanished. 

Because  this  overdue  action  warrants 
careful  attention.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  remove  the  gold  cover  requirement 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 


I  EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT 

'  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
lialf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  I  send  to  the  de.sk  a 
bill,  for  appropriate  reference,  embody- 
ing the  President's  proposals  in  the  field 
or   equal    employment    opportunity    atid 


ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  where,  I  am 
confident,  the  Parliamentarian  will  send 
it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1308)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  of 
American  workers,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark  i  for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits  > ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


BITUMINOUS   SANDS   LEASING— 
MOSS   BILLS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation  over  the  next  few 
years.  Because  of  the  lieavy  demands 
expected  for  oil  and  gas,  we  need  to  de- 
velop all  possible  sources  of  our  domestic 
supply.  One  of  the  most  promising  of 
these  sources  is  the  tar  sands  that  are 
found  extensively  in  Utah.  These  tar 
sands  or.  as  they  are  often  called,  "bitu- 
minous sands,"  are  already  being  de- 
veloped in  Canada  in  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar project  in  Alberta  Province  on  the 
Athabasca  River. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  in  Utah  a 
large  amount  of  these  tar  sands.  Ex- 
tensive deposits  are  found  along  Asphalt 
Ridge,  Sunnyside,  and  White  Rocks, 
Utah.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  these  important  deposits.  We 
thought  we  were  paving  the  way  for  de- 
velopment in  1960  when  we  amended  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  permit  the  issu- 
ance of  a  separate  lease  for  bituminous 
tar  sands.  But  a  problem  has  arisen 
over  separating  the  rights  which  belong 
to  a  bituminous  sands  les.^ee  from  those 
rights  which  belong  to  an  oil  and  gas 
lessee. 

The  bituminous  sands  lessee  can  mine 
the  sands  and  extract  oil  from  them. 
But  does  he  have  the  right  to  extract  the 
oil  from  the  sands  by  the  in  situ  method'' 
Or  does  this  right  belong  to  the  oil  and 
gas  lessee  who  traditionally  has  been 
able  to  introduce  pressure  maintenance, 
fire  flooding,  or  other  methods  to  in- 
crease recovery  from  an  oil  well?  Since 
both  of  these  leases  are  issued  on  the 
same  tract  of  land,  this  is  a  very  real 
problem. 

Last  year,  in  answer  to  my  request,  an 
opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  the  bituminous  sands 
lessee  could  develop  a  deposit  by  the  in 
situ  method.  But  because  of  the  pos- 
sible legal  complications  arising  from 
tins  problem,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  not  issued  any  more  bitu- 
rniiious  sands  leases.  This  is  holding  up 
the  development  of  one  of  Utah's  great 
mineral  resources. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  a  bill  providing  for 
a  single  hydrocarbon  lease.  This  bill 
would  provide  that  all  hydrocarbons  on 
a  tract  of  land  would  be  leased  to  a  single 
lessee.  This  would  prevent  conflicts  and 
would  allow  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  once  again  begin  leasing  these 
deposits.  I  am  rehitroducing  this  bill 
today.  I  am  also  introducing  a  second 
bill.     This  bill  would  give  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  authoiiiy  to  issue  bjih  a 
bituminous  sands  lease  and  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  covering  the  same  tract  to  a 
single  party.  Only  one  of  these  bills 
need  be  passed  since  they  are  different 
solutions  to  the  same  problem.  But  I 
am  introducing  both  of  them  so  that  we 
can  have  a  hearing  and  engender  dis- 
cussion on  this  problem  and  find  the  best 
solution.  These  bills  will  be  the  vehicie 
for  that  discussion.  After  thoiouL;li 
discussion  we  can  adopt  the  best 
solution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal, 
phosphate,  oil.  o:l  shale,  gas.  and  sodium  en 
the  public  domain."  approved  February  25. 
1920    1 41   Stat.  437;   30  U.S.C.   181 1:    and" 

S.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended. 


THE  FAILING  NEWSPAPER  ACT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Failing  Newspaper 
Act.  This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  certain 
combinations  and  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  survival  of  failing  news- 
papers. 

The  bill  declares  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  of  maintaining  the  historic  in- 
dependence of  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  to  preserve  the  publication  of 
newspapers  in  any  city,  commimity.  or 
metropolitan  area  wnere  a  joint  operat- 
ing arrangement  or  combination  has 
been  or  may  be  entered  into  because  of 
economic  distress. 

Over  a  period  of  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  economic 
changes  in  the  newspaper  industry  have 
brought  about  a  tendency  toward  failure 
of  many  independent  newspapers,  pri- 
marily in  metropolitan  areas.  This  fact 
came  to  my  attention  when,  in  1965,  the 
Justice  Department  brought  antitrust 
action  against  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc  . 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.  In  this  instance,  the 
Tucson  Star  and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
have  pooled  their  advertising,  circula- 
tion, and  mechanical  operations,  but 
have  remained  coi-porately  and  editori- 
ally separate. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  newspapers 
have  operated  in  this  matter  for  27  years. 
After  looking  into  the  matter,  I  find  that 
there  are  at  least  24  other  newspapers 
in  12  other  States  in  the  same  situation. 

In  effect.  Mr.  President,  what  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  saying  is  that  it  is  all 
rif^ht  to  establish  one-newspaper  tov.ns, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to 
maintain  two  separate  and  iiidependcnt 
editorial  voices,  if  those  voices  are  pio- 
duced  tiiiougii  joint  business  and  me- 
chanical operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  background  information  rela- 
tive to  this  bill  be  included  in  tlie  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  backcround  information  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  1312)  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  certain  combinations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  failing  newspapers.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hayden  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The     background     information    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hayden.  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum  Concerning  the  Proposed  Bn-i. 

To  GR-vNT  A  Limited  Exemption  From  the 

Antitrcst  Laws  Relative  to  Newspapers 

Involved     in     Joint     Arrangements     or 

Combinations 

Over  a  period  of  years  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  economic  changes 
In  the  newspaper  Industry  In  this  country 
have  brought  about  a  tendency  toward  fail- 
ure of  many  Independent  newspapers,  pri- 
marily In  metropoUtnn  areas,  absent  on  their 
part  an  ability  to  enter  Joint  publishing  ar- 
rangements or  merger  transactions. 

BACKCROCND 

In  1940  after  14  consecutive  years  of  fi- 
nancial lo'sses,  the  Tucson  Citizen  and  Tuc- 
son Star  established  a  Joint  operating  plan 
whereby  a  third  corporation.  Tucson  News- 
papers. Inc..  acted  as  a^ent  for  the  two  news- 
papers and  conducted  the  business- 
advertising,  mechanical,  and  circulation  op- 
erations—but the  papers  themselves  remained 
corporately  and  editorially  separate.  This 
same  type  of  arrangement  prevails  In  the 
following  communities: 

San  Francisco,  CaHfomi.i— Chronicle. 
San  Francisco.  California — Examiner. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii— Star  Bulletin. 
Honolulu.  H.awail — Advertiser. 
Evansville,  Ind. — Courier. 
Evansvllle.  Ind.— Press. 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.— News,  Sentinel. 
Fort  W.iyne,  Ind. — Journ;il  Gazette. 
Shreveport.  I^a. — Journal. 
Shreveport.  La— Times. 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico— Journal. 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico — Tribiine. 
Tulsa,  01tlahom.a— Tribune. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma — World. 
Franklin,  Pa.— News  Herald. 
Oil  City,  V.\. — Derrick. 
Nashville,  Tenn— Banner. 
Nashville.  Tenn— Tennessean. 
EH  Paso.  Texas — Herald  Post. 
Bl  Paso.  Texas — Times. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— Tribune. 
Salt  Lake  City,  UUih— Deseret  News. 
Charleston,  West  Virginia— Gazette. 
Charleston.  West  Virginia — Mall. 
The    Citizen    and    Star    operated    In    this 
manner  for  25  years. 

In  December  1964,  the  Citizen  stockholders 
advised  the  Department  of  Justice  they  were 
purchasing  the  Star  (pursuant  to  an  option 
agreement  set  forth  In  the  original  contract) . 
only  to  divest  It,  ils  soon  as  U  was  legally 
possible,  to  a  flrst-rate.  preferably  non-chain 
newspaper. 

On  J.inuary  4.  19G5.  Justice  filed  suit  to 
(1)  seek  dU-csture  of  the  Star,  and  (2)  to 
modlfv  the  operating  agreement  to  require 
separate  circulation  aid  advertising  depart- 
ment? with  each  producing  its  own  revenue, 
only.  Since  the  Citizen  in  1940  was  about  to 
fall  it  could  have  sold  out  to  the  Star  under 
the  Failing  Company  Doctrine,  International 
£hoe  Co.  v.  Feder.il  Trade  Conunisison,  280 
US.  291.  where  the  Supreme  Court  in  1930 
held  th.it  a  company  which  has  failed,  mny 
sell  out  to  its  succe.ssful  competitor,  which 
would  not  con.stitute  a  restraint  on  com- 
peUtion  In  violation  of  the  anti-trust  l.iw 
because  the  falling  company  would  go  out 
of  business  anyway. 

However,  the  Tucson  newspapers  desired 
to  mainuln  two  Independent  editorial  voices 
in  the  community,  and  thus  entered  into 
their  Joint  operating  arrangement.  It  has 
given     Tucson     two     newspapers     and     two 


separate    editorial    voices    for    twenty-seven 
years. 

PRESENT    NEWSPAPER    STTUATION 

In  1963,  Mr.  Vincent  Manno.  a  newspaper 
broker,  and  newspaper  consultant,  appeared 
In  a  pre-hearlng  before  the  Anti-Trust  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  testified  that  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  newspapers,  preservation  of 
newspapers'  independence  for  editorial  ana 
journalistic  purposes  could  be  accompUslied 
only  through  mutual  production  plans.  By 
mutual  production  plans,  Mr.  Manno  was 
referring  to  the  type  of  operation  that  Is  In 
effect  m  the  cities  listed  above. 

Mr.  Manno  was  under  the  opinion  that  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  financial  burden  of 
more  tliau  one  d.iily  newspaper  being  printed 
and  distributed  independently  in  most 
metropolitan  areas,  that  In  the  last  ten  years 
every  market  in  the  ten  largest  in  the  na- 
tion had  at  least  one  newspaper  failure  or 
merger,  and  In  many  cases,  two  or  more 
mergers  or  falUures,  or  combination  thereof. 
In  1954,  there  were  106  cities  with 
separately  owned  dally  newspapers,  while  In 
1964  there  were  approximately  66  cities  with 
separately  owned  dally  newspapers.  In  20 
of  these  66  cities,  mutual  production  plans 
are  In  effect.  . 

It  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Manno's  affidavit 
filed  in  the  Tucson  case  that  Joint  arrange- 
ments or  combinations  are  the  one  great 
hope  of  the  newspapers  to  maintain  their 
editorial  and  journalistic  independence. 

The  primary  reason  I  have  called  this 
situation  in  Tucson  to  your  attention  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
stated  if  they  are  successful  in  Tucson  they 
win  file  suit  against  all  newspapers  In  the 
same  situation. 

Therefore.  I  have  prepared  a  bill  that  win 
grant  newspapers  a  limited  anti-trust  ex- 
emption to  enter  into  these  Joint  arrange- 
ments or  combinations. 


portion  of  the  Poquonock  River  and  Baker 
Cove  in  the  town  of  Groton,  Connecticut. 
Ij'lng  north  and  east  of  a  Une  extending 
southeast  from  a  point  at  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Jupiter  Point  whose  coordinates  on  the 
State  of  Connecticut  Grid  System  are  North 
177.310  and  East  790,645  to  a  point  at  North 
176!890  and  East  790,980  on  the  north  shore 
at  Bushy  Point.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
nonnavlgable  water  of  the  United  States 
within  the  me.anlng  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Any  project  heretofore  authorized 
by  any  Act  of  Congress,  Insofar  as  such  proj- 
ect relates  to  the  above  described  portion  of 
waterway,  is  hereby  abandoned. 

Sec.  3'.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


DECLARATION  OF  A  PORTION  OF 
THE  WATERWAY  IN  THE  TOWN 
OF  GROTON,  CONN..  AS  BEING 
NONNAVIGABLE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
declare  that  a  portion  of  the  waterway 
in  the  Town  cf  Groton,  Conn.,  known  as 
Poquonock  River  and  Baker  Cove,  be 
deemed  nonnavlgable  for  certain  pur- 
poses. 

This  bill  will  take  the  body  of  water 
out  of  the  jui-isdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  transfer  it  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
While  the  waterway  will  still  be  navi- 
gable for  boats,  with  a  maximum  mast 
height  of  18  feet,  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut will  restrict  larger  boats.  This 
action  will  enable  the  State  to  extend  an 
instrument  runway  of  the  Trumbull  Air- 
port in  Groton.  Conn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1313)  to  decare  that  a 
portion  of  the  waterway  in  the  town  of 
Groton.  Conn.,  known  as  Poquonock 
River  and  Baker  Cove,  be  deemed  non- 
navigable  for  certain  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1313 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcsi-ntatiies'  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  303(b)  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT  TO 
MODERNIZE    CERTAIN     RESTRIC- 
TIONS UPON  APPLICATION  OF  EX- 
EMPTION PROVIDED  THEREIN 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President.    I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Hartke,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  modernize  cei-tain  re- 
strictions upon  the  application  and  scope 
of  the  exemption  provided  therein. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  update 
those  provisions  of  the  26-year-old 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  defining  the 
scope  and  application  of  water  carriage 
exemptions. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  by  (1) 
striking  from  the  second  sentence  a 
parenthetical  expression  which  defines 
bulk  commodities  in  terms  of  custom  of 
the  trade  as  of  June  1,  1939;  and  (2) 
striking  from  the  third  sentence  the  pro- 
vision defining  two  or  more  vessels  while 
navigated  as  a  unit  as  a  single  vessel. 

In  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940, 
when  modem  day  barge  transportation 
on  our  inland  waterways  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  Congress  enacted  section 
303 tb)  with  the  restrictive  definitions 
which  the  proposed  bill  would  remove. 

The  first  is  the  definition  of  bulk  com- 
modities in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  trade  as  of  June  1,  1939.  The  re- 
moval of  this  restrictive  definition  Is  in 
accord  with  the  following  recommenda- 
tion found  on  page  530  of  the  Report  of 
tlie  Special  Study  Group  on  Transporta- 
tion Policies  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Commerce  Committee— often  caUed  the 
"Doyle"  report: 

Section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  defines  bulk  commodities  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  exempUon)  In  terms  of  custom  of 
the  trade  as  of  June  1,  1939.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  industrial  technology  and  user 
preference  w.ts  somehow  frozen  as  of  that 
date?  If  new  products  appear,  or  it  It  be- 
comes desirable  to  transport  old  ones  In  a 
different  manner,  reculation  should  readily 
adapt  itself  to  the  change  without  special 
legislation.  We  recommend  the  redefining 
of  bulk  commodities  as  follows: 

"Bulk  commodities  are  commodities  loaded 
and  carried  without  wrappers  or  container.^, 
which  are  received  and  delivered  by  the  car- 
rier without  transportation  mark  or  count. 
and  which  are  sufficiently  homogeneous  that 
any  reasonable  minimum  quantity  can  be 
delivered." 
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The  second  definition  to  be  removed 
provides  that  two  or  more  vessels  navi- 
gated as  a  unit  shall  be  considered  a 

single  vessel. 


Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  provides 
an  exemption  for  the  transportation  by 
a  water  carrier  of  commodities  in  bulk 
when  the  cargo  space  of  the  vessel  in 
which  such  commodities  are  transported 
is  being  used  for  the  carrying  of  not 
more  than  three  such  commodities. 

The  Commission  has  interpreted  sub- 
section (b),  and  the  definition  of  multi- 
ple vessels  as  a  single  vessel,  to  mean  that 
the  exemption  is  lost  if  the  tow  contains 
four  or  more  bulk  commodities  or  if  the 
tow  contains  any  nonbulk  commodities. 
This  interpretation  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  mixing  rule. 

An  example  may  clarify  the  Commis- 
sion's mixing-rule  interpretation.  Under 
the  Commission's  interpretation,  sep- 
arate tows — whether  the  number  of 
barges  be  one  or  more — of  coal,  or  ore,  or 
sand  are  exempt.  These  tows  may  be 
combined — whatever  the  number  of 
barges — without  affecting  the  exemption. 
However,  the  Commission  has  held  that 
a  passing  tow  cannot  pick  up  another 
barge  if  it  contains  a  fourth  bulk  com- 
modity, such  as  wheat,  or  a  nonbulk 
commodity. 

Since  1940,  river  carriers  have  de- 
veloped ever  more  powerful  and  efficient 
towboats  capable  of  handling  larger  and 
lai-ger  tows  of  barges.  The  public  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  more  efficient 
water  carrier  transportation  in  lower 
overall  transportation  cost.s.  The  effect 
of  the  "mixing  rule"  interpretation,  I  am 
advised,  however,  would  be  to  hamper 
the  assembly  of  large  tows  because 
exempt  bulk  traffic  cannot  be  combined 
in  tows  containing  more  than  three  bulk 
commodities,  or  any  nonbulk  commodity. 
The  most  promising  avenue  of  future 
technological  progress  in  inland  water- 
way transportation  I  am  informed  is  the 
development  of  reciprocal  towing  be- 
tween river  carriers.  By  this  method 
one  carrier  can  move  another  carrier's 
barge  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded,  and  ship- 
pers can  obtain  better  service  from  more 
efficient  operations. 

This  practice  is  prohibited  under  Com- 
mission Interpretation  of  present  law, 
because  the  "mixing"  of  exempt  and  non- 
bulk  traffic  cancels  the  bulk  exemption. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  above  study  group 
report,  the  "mixing  rule"  interpretation 
would  block  technological  progress  to- 
ward greater  efficiency  in  water  carrier 
transportation  by  making  more  difficult 
the  assembly  of  large  efficient  barge  tows 
and  the  free  interchange  of  towing  be- 
tween carriers  of  all  types. 

The  special  study  group  report,  on 
page  531,  also  contained  the  following 
recommendation  that  the  "mixing  rule" 
be  repealed  insofar  as  certificated  com- 
mon carriers  are  concerned: 

Bulk  commodities  are  presently  not  ex- 
empt from  regulation  If  they  are  transported 
in  a  barge,  tow,  or  vessel  with  nonbulk  com- 
modities or  If  more  than  three  bulk  com- 
modities are  loaded  In  the  same  barge,  tow, 
or  vessel.  The  effect  of  this  rule  on  regu- 
lated water  carriers  who  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  bulk  traffic  is  to  force  them  to  sepa- 
rate bulk  traffic  from  nonbulk  traffic  In  a 
separate  tow  or  vessel,  regardless  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  efficiency  of  the  carrier,  service  to 
the  user,  or  upon  national  transportation 
costs.  Thus,  we  place  economic  and  service 
penalties  upon  the  very  carriers  it  is  our  na- 
tional policy  to  preserve.  In  the  Interests  of 
efficient  use  of  equipment,  leading  to  lower 


overall  transportation  costs,  and  in  the  In- 
terests of  assisting  the  regulated  water  car- 
riers to  maximize  their  potential  of  service 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost,  we  recommend 
repeal  of  the  mixing  rule  Insofar  as  certifi- 
cated common  carriers  are  concerned. 

I  am  advised  that  a  recent  court  pro- 
ceeding upholding  the  commission's  in- 
terpretation of  the  present  statute  as  re- 
quiring no  mixing  in  tows  could  in  the 
near  future  cancel  the  efficiencies  of  the 
present  large  tows,  and  cause  an  increase 
in  water  transportation  costs. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  bill  to  change 
the  "mixing  rule"  as  it  applies  to  a  sin- 
gle vessel.  Thus,  this  bill  would  not 
change  the  application  of  the  present 
statute  to  the  Great  Lakes  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  a  letter  dated  February  6, 1967, 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Hershey,  chairman,  the 
Common  Carrier  Conference  of  Domes- 
tic Water  Carriers,  and  a  letter  dated 
February  15,  1967,  from  Mr.  Braxton  B. 
Carr,  president,  The  American  Water- 
ways Operators,  Inc.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letters  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1314)  to  amend  Section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  modernize  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  application  and  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tion provided  therein  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hartke > . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1314 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  903(b) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  By  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  parenthetical  expression  "(In 
accordance  with  the  existing  custom  of  the 
trade  in  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
such  commodities  as  of  June  1,  1939)". 

(2)  By  striking  the  third  sentence  In  its 
entirety. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son are  as  follows: 

The  Common  Carrier  Conference 
OF  Domestic  Water  Carriers. 
Washington,  DC,  February  6,  1967. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DE.^R  Senator  Magnuson:  The  inland 
barge  Industry  faces  the  cancellation  of  the 
effect  of  much  of  the  technological  advance 
of  the  past  ten  years  because  of  an  Interpre- 
tation of  a  26-year-old  statute  describing 
conditions  of  exemption  from  regulation. 
The  modernization  of  this  statute  is  ur- 
gently required  to  recognize  new  technolo- 
gies and  to  maintain  the  low  level  of  rates 
resulting  from  their  application. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  long  had 
a  continuing  interest  In  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  Hearings  were  held  1961  on  a 
previous  Umlted  proposal  to  remove  artifi- 
cial statutory  restraints  on  technological 
advances.  Following  a  meeting  of  barge  line 
representatives  with  the  Chairman  and 
Committee  Counsel  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
February  2.  1967,  we  are  transmitting  with 
this  letter  a  proposal  for  a  change  in  the 
statute  which  will  have  the  effect  of  permit- 
ting the  continued  application  of   the   new 


tech'.iologies  and  the  benefits  to  the  shippers 
and  consumers  which  result  therefrom. 

The  proposal  has  the  support  of  both  the 
regulated  and  non-regulated  segments  of  the 
inland  barge  industry  and  of  the  shippers 
and  labor  who  u?e  or  ar^  employed  by  the 
inland  water  transporiation  industry  "  The 
proposal  would  maintain  the  status  quo  and 
hence  would  not  change  present  intermodal 
competitive  relationships. 

In  all  the  different  branches  of  the  trans- 
portation industry,  vigorous  efforts  are  cur- 
rently being  made  to  Improve  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  transport  service.  A  com- 
mon trend  has  been  the  development  of 
larger  units  of  transportation.  On  the  rail- 
roads, truinload  services  and  larger  capacity 
freight  cais  have  been  effective  in  producing 
useful  economies.  In  the  air.  larger  air- 
planes have  been  effective  In  maintaining 
stable  fares.  A  500-passenger  airplane  is 
expected  to  produce  new-  and  even  greater 
economies.  In  the  deep-draft  trades,  larger 
and  larger  ships  have  been  built  with  corre- 
sponding benefits  to  shippers  and  consumers. 
The  same  trend  has  developed  on  the  In- 
land rivers.  Whereas  In  the  early  1950s, 
barge  tows  of  10.000  tons — about  the  capac- 
ity of  a  XJberty  ship — were  common,  today, 
the  application  of  the  new  technology  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  towboats  pushing 
flotillas  of  40  or  more  barges  has  substan- 
tially improved  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  Inland  water  transportation.  A  40,000  ton 
tow  on  the  Mississippi  River  now  equals  or 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  largest 
deep-draft  vessels.  Where  barges  of  500  ton 
capacity  were  standard  in  the  early  1950s, 
barges  with  capacity  from  1,400  tons' to  1.800 
tons  are  rapidly  becoming  standard  today. 

The  efficiencies  of  the  larger  tows  have  al- 
ready been  passed  along  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  lower  freight  rates.  Some  Idea 
of  the  dramatic  impact  of  the  new  economies 
may  be  obtained  from  these  figures.  In  1959, 
Mississippi  River  System  barge  lines  carried 
47,530.000  tons  of  freight  at  a  total  expense 
of  $107,148,000.  In  1965,  according  to  ICC 
reports,  they  carried  33  percent  more,  66,745.- 
000  tons,  at  only  about  a  7-percent  Increase 
In  expense,  or  $114,283,000.  The  revolution 
in  technology  was  a  large  factor  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  consumer  benefit. 

Large.  40-barge  tows,  are  only  possible  If 
regulated  and  non-regulat«d  traffic  are  mixed 
in  a  single  tow.  At  the  time  the  statute  de- 
scribing the  conditions  of  exemption  was 
written  most  of  the  traffic  on  the  river  moved 
under  published  tariffs  and  hence  no  problem 
of  mixing  arose. 

In  the  intervening  26  years  a  vigorous  ex- 
empt trade  has  grown  up  in  which  both  cer- 
tificated and  non-certificated  carriers  par- 
ticipate. A  substantial  exchange  of  business 
takes  place  between  certificated  and  non- 
certificated  carriers,  both  relying  on  the  ef- 
ficiencies of  the  big  tows  for  the  economical 
conduct  of  their  business.  The  shippers  and 
the  consumers  are  of  course  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  courts  have  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
plight  of  the  barge  lines  under  a  "no  mixing" 
interpretation  of  the  statute.  The  Commis- 
sion has  recognized  that  a  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  publishing  all  rates  would  not  solve 
the  problem  under  modern  circumstances. 
In  testimony  before  your  committee,  the  ICC 
has  recognized  that  publication  of  tariffs 
would  simply  put  the  regulated  carriers  out 
of  competition  for  the  business. 

The  ICC  and  the  courts  have  found  that 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  interpret 
the  present  statute  as  requiring  no  mixing 
in  tows.  If  this  brings  about  transportation 
inefficiencies,  the  court  said,  the  remedy  is 
with  the  Congress. 

If  the  present  interpretation  prevails,  the 
barge  lines  would  be  unable  to  accumulate 
large  tows.  Regulated  and  unregulated  traf- 
fic would  have  to  be  separated,  the  efficiencies 
of  the  large  tows  would  be  cancelled  out  and 
rates  would  go  up. 
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A  similar  effect  would  rreult  if  someone 
were  to  Interpret  a  statute  to  forbid  ships 
being  built  having  a  larger  capacity  than 
10  000  tons,  or  airplanes  having  a  larger 
Ciipiicity  than  100  passengers,  or  rail  freight 
cars  having  a  larger  capacity  than  50  tons. 
Of  course.  Congress  never  intended  to  write 
a  st.'-.tute  to  frustrate  Improved  technology  In 
transportation  or  in  any  other  industry. 

Modernization  of  the  statute  can  be  ac- 
complished m  a  very  simple  manner.  Re- 
moval of  the  second  to  last  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 303  ib)  of  the  Act,  which  says  two  or 
more  vessels  while  navigated  as  a  unit  shall 
be  considered  a  single  vessel,  would  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  At  the  same  time, 
the  statute  should  be  further  modernized 
by  removing  the  parenthetical  provision  re- 
ferring to  the  ■custom  of  the  trade'  as  of 
June  30,  193'J.  All  parties  are  agreed  that 
this  has  never  had  much  sii:nificance  and 
Is  an  unnecessary  complication.  This  pro- 
posal would  not  chiUige  the  application  of 
the  sUitute  to  the  Great  Lakes  trade. 

The  proposal  would  prohibit  the  mixing 
of  more  tlian  three  commodities  within  a 
vessel  .IS  originally  intended  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Great  Lakes  In  mind,  but  would 
deflne  a  barge  as  a  ve.'^sol  and  permit  mix- 
ing of  barges  in  a  tow.  thus  continuing  to 
permit  the  application  of  more  etficient  and 
economical  technologies  of  river  and  canal 
transportation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Hershkt. 

The  Americ.\n  Waterways 

Opehstor?.  Inc  , 
Washington.  DC  .  February  15.  1967. 
Hon.  Wabren  O.  M\GNrsDN. 

Chairrjiun.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  U..--. 
Se-iate.  W^s'iingtort.  D.C. 
Dexr  Sen\tor  MAGNtsoN:  This  is  In  refer- 
ence to  the  conference  held  with  you  and 
members  of  your  stalT  on  February  2.  iyo7. 
with  representatives  of  this  Association  In 
attendance,  in  which  proposed  amendments 
to  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce .^ct  were  discussed;  aiul  the  su!);  se- 
quent letter  wlilch  you  roceived  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hershey  on  this  same  subject. 

Members  of  The  .\nierican  Waterways 
Operators.  Inc  ,  have  authorized  me  to  advise 
you  of  our  Association's  endorsement  of  the 
following  proposed  bill  which  Mr.  Hershey 
transmltteil  to  vou. 

T-)  amend  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  mcxlernize  certain  resir:  - 
tions,  upon  the  apphratum  and  scope  of  the 
exemption  pr'.)MdPd  therein. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  llow^e 
of  Reprcsentatiies  o)  the  Vnittcl  States  o/ 
America  m  Congresi  a.-isemb!cci.  That  sec- 
tion 303ib)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Art. 
as  amended  (49  U  S  C.  903 1  b)  )  Is  amended— 
(1)  By  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  parenthetical  expression  •lin  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  custom  of  the 
trade  in  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
such  commodities  as  of  June   1.   1039)". 

(•2)    By  striking   tlie  third  sentence  In  It.s 
entirety. 

We  appreci.ite  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter which,  as  you  know,  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  entire  bargeline  Industry.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  any  way 
that  will  be  helpful  to  obtain  Congressional 
approval  of  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Braxton  B.  Carr. 

President. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CANAL 
AT  EL  PASO,  TEX  ;  A  PART  OF 
THE  CHAMIZAL  BOUNDARY  RE- 
LOCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Tower]  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  Amciican 


Canal  at  El  Paso.  Tex.  This  irrigation 
canal  replacement  is  requested  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  public  facility  proj- 
ects in  El  Paso  contemplated  as  a  part 
of  the  boundary  relocation  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Chamizal  di.'^pute 
with  Mexico. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow  con- 
struction of  a  new  American-Franklin 
Canal  some  13  miles  long,  of  a  size  to 
a.ssure  U.S.  water  users  their  share  of 
the  Rio  Grande  water  allocated  to  them 
by  the  United  States-Mexican  Treaty 
of  1906.  Part  of  the  proposed  new  canal 
is  being  constructed  as  a  neccs.sary  part 
of  the  Chamizal  boundary  relocation: 
this  bill  authorizes  construction  of  the 
rcmaininp;  needed  sections. 

Of  special  importance  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  thi-s  new  canal  will  be  completely 
fenced  for  its  entire  Icnsth.  The  old 
canal,  now  t-o  be  replaced,  runs  through 
the  city  of  El  Pa.so,  and  is  Inadequately 
equipped  to  rc.-lrain  children  from  at- 
temptin.!?  to  swim  in  its  waters.  This 
lack  of  pi-otection  has  been  a  soiu'ce  of 
tragedy  for  many  El  Pa.so  families  over 
the  years.  I  am  assured  that  the  coit- 
struction  plans  for  this  new  canal  in- 
clude complete  fencing  the  length  of 
the  canal.  This  desirable  improvement 
a'one  is  enou!,'h  to  .iustify  the  project. 
but  the  piojcct  i.s  well  .justified  in  its 
con.scrvation  of  scarce  water. 

US.  water  u.sers  have  suffered  .serioiLs 
shortaccs  of  water  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Rio  Grande  project  above 
and  bc'ow  El  Paso,  Tex.,  dtirinu  the  pr.st 
15  years.  The  shortages  have  been  in 
paii  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the 
entire  supply  of  water  originates  in  the 
United  States,  a  portion  of  the  supply — 
up  to  60.000  acre-feet  per  year  in  years 
of  noimal  runoff,  is  allocated  to  Mexico 
by  the  Treatv  of  1906.  Such  reduction 
ill  supply  to  U.S.  users  for  intei-national 
causes  should  be  repaired  to  the  extent 
practical. 

E.?timatincc  the  value  of  waters  con- 
servatively at  $20  per  acre-foot,  the  total 
value  of  the  water  which  could  be  saved 
amounts  to  $420,000  per  year.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  piopcsed  canal  exten- 
sions. includuiR  amortization  over  50 
years  with  interest  at  4'-  percent  and 
operation  and  maintcnaitce,  amourits  to 
$1:50.000,  or  about  $12  per  acr?-foot. 
The  economic  justification  and  prac- 
ticability is  therefore  favorable  by  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.7  to  1. 

Thij;  bill  is  a  companion  to  H  R.  1434 
introduced  by  Representative  Richard 
White  of  El  Pa.so. 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bll  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1315)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  extensions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  opei'atlon 
and  maintenance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Y.arborough 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Tower*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.iular  Affaii's. 


IMPROVED     JUDICIAL    MACHINERY 
FOR  THE  SELECITON  OF  JURIES 


Mr.    TYDINGS.     Mr.    President,    the 
Subcoimnittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 


dicial Machinery  is  currently  studying 
proposals  to  improve  the  process  by 
which  jtu-ors  are  selected  for  service.  It 
is  our  intention  to  make  this  study  as 
wide-rangint;  and  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible. Six  bills  are  pending  before  us. 
and  I  wish  today  to  introduce  two  more. 
Any  legislation  in  this  area  ought  to 
contain  the  best  ideas  from  every  avail- 
able source.  I  therefore  introduce  these 
bills  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  will  be  priirted  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydinos, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Juries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entatues  of  the  United  States  of 
Aincr.ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jury  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1907".  „  ..  ^ 
Sec.  2.  Chapter  121  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
•'S  187,T    Dlscrimliiation  Prohibited. 

"  "It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
n.itional  orlqin,  or  economic  status  In  tlie 
qualifications  for  service,  r.nd  In  the  selec- 
tion, of  any  person  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
Jur:e.'=  in  any  State  court. 
••'!  1876.  Suit  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(al  Whenever  there  are  reasonable 
ground.s  to  believe  that  any  person  has  en- 
g.iged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deny  or  abridge  any 
right  secured  bv  section  1875  of  this  title,  the 
All'jrncy  General  is  authorized,  after  giving 
notice  of  such  denial  or  abridgment  to  the 
appropriate  State  oincials,  and  after  certify- 
ing that  he  is  salisOed  that  such  authorities 
have  had  reasonable  time  to  adjust  the  con- 
ditions alleged  in  such  notice,  to  institute 
for  the  United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  tl.e 
United  States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper 
proceeding  for  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  fcr  an  injunction,  re.nraining 
order,  or  other  order  against  a  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  ofTicial 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision.  In  any 
proceeding  hereunder,  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  per- 
son. 

•■(b)  Tlie  district  courts  of  the  United 
suites  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  .section  and  sh..:i 
exercise  the  fame  without  regard  to  wheth'^r 
any  ag'Trieved  person  shall  have  exhauFtcd 
any  adrnlnistrative  or  other  remedies  th.t 
may  be  provided  bv  law.  Any  action  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  In  every  way 
expedited. 
"S  1877.  Appropriate  relief . 

"If  in  any  proceeding  instituted  pursuant 
to  section  1876  of  this  title  or  any  other 
law  authorizing  proceeding,  for  Injunctive 
ro'.ief.  the  district  court  tiiids  that  any  rigl-.l 
secured  by  section  1875  of  this  title  hits  been 
denied  or  abridged,  it  may,  in  addition  to 
any  other  relief,  enter  an  order,  effective  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  be  appropriate — 
"(a)  prohibiting  or  suspending  the  use 
of  any  qualification  for  jury  service  or  any 
basis  for  excuse,  exemption,  or  exclusion 
from  Jury  service  which — 

"(1)   violates  or  has  been  appUed  in  viola- 
tion of  section  1875  of  this  title,  or 

••^2)   is  so  subjective  as   to   vest  In  Jury 
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officials  undue  discretion  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  satisfied  such  quali- 
fication or  whether  a  basis  xlsta  for  ex- 
cusing, exempting,  or  excluding  any  person 
from  Jury  service; 

"(b)  requiring  the  use  of  objective  criteria 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  satis- 
fled  any  qualincatlon  for  jury  service  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  exempt- 
ing, or  excluding  any  person  from  jury  serv- 
ice; 

"(c)  requiring  maintenance  of  such  rec- 
ords or  additional  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  determination  thereafter 
whether  any  right  secured  by  section  1875 
of  this  title  has  been  denied  or  abridged;  or 

"(d)  appointing  a  master  to  perform  such 
duties  of  the  jury  officials  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  rights  secured  by  sec- 
tion 1875  of  this  title  are  not  denied  or 
abridged, 

"i  1878,  Discovery  of  evidence. 

"In  any  proceeding  instituted  pursuant  to 
section  1876  of  this  title  or  section  1983  of 
title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  In  any  State 
court  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  any  evi- 
dence at  trial,  or  In  any  habeas  corpus, 
coram  nobis,  or  other  collateral  proceeding 
In  any  court  with  respect  to  a  judgment  of 
conviction  entered  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Jury  Discrimination  Act  of  19G7,  wherein 
It  is  asserted  that  any  right  secured  by  sec- 
tion 1875  of  this  title  has  been  denied  or 
abridged — 

"(a)  The  appropriate  State  or  local  offi- 
cials shall  furnish  a  written  statement  of 
jury  selection  Information  subscribed  to 
under  oath  which  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  following; 

"(1)  the  nature  and  location  of  the 
sources  from  which  names  were  obtained  for 
Inclusion  In  *he  wheel,  box,  or  similar  de- 
vice; 

"(2)  the  methods  used  and  the  procedures 
followed  in  selecting  names  from  the  sources 
referred  to  In  subdivision  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section for  inclusion  in  the  wheel,  box,  or 
similar  device; 

"(3)  the  methods  used  for  selecting  names 
of  prospective  Jurors  fiom  the  wheel,  box,  or 
similar  device  for  testing  or  otherwise  dem- 
onstrating their  qualifications  for  Jury  serv- 
ice; 

"(4)  the  qualifications,  tests,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures  used  in  determining 
whether  prospective  Jurors  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  Jurors; 

"(5)  the  methods  used  for  siimmonlng  or 
otherwise  calling  persons  for  Jury  service  and 
assigning  such  persons  to  graiiid  and  petit 
Jury  panels: 

"(6 1  with  re.spect  to  State  courts  to  which 
section  1879  of  this  title  applies,  the  number 
and  race  of  persons  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing two-year  period  or.  If  the  claim  hereun- 
der Is  filed  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  Jury  Discrimination  Act 
of  1967,  during  the  period  since  such  ef- 
fective date  (A)  (1)  have  appeared  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  qualifications  to 
serve  as  Jurors,  (il)  have  appeared  In  re- 
sponse to  a  summons  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  (Hi) 
have  been  determined  to  be  qualified  to  serve 
as  Jurors,  (Iv)  have  been  assigned  to  a  grand 
or  petit  Jury  panel,  and  (v)  have  served  on  a 
grand  or  petit  Jury,  and  (B)  have  been  per- 
emptorily challenged  In  criminal  cases  and 
whether  the  challenge  was  made  by  the  pros- 
ecution or  the  defense; 

"(b)  the  statement  of  Jury  selection  Infor- 
mation shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  In  which  the  proceeding  Is  pending, 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  served  upon  the 
attorney  for  the  complaining  party.  The 
statement  of  Jury  selection  Information  shall 
constitute  evidence  on  the  question  whether 
any  right  secured  by  section  1875  of  this  title 
haa  been  denied  or  abridged :  Provided.  That 
the  complaining  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
cross-examine  any  person  having  knowledge 
of  relevant  facts  concerning  the  informa 
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tlon  to  be  contained  In  such  statement  and 
to  present  in  addition  the  testimony  of  the 
Jury  officials,  together  with  any  other  evi- 
dence, and,  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  denial 
or  abridgment  of  a  right  secured  by  section 
1875  of  this  title,  any  relevant  records  and 
papers  used  by  Jury  officials  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  which  are  not  pubhc 
or  otherwise  available; 

"(C)  If  the  court  determines  (1)  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  1875  of  tills  title  has  been 
denied  or  bridged,  and  (2)  that  the  records 
and  papers  mainuilned  by  the  State  are  not 
sufficient  to  permit  a  determination  whether 
such  denial  or  abridgment  has  occurred,  it 
shall  be  the  rtsponsibihty  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  to  produce  additional 
evidence  demonstrating  that  such  denial  or 
abridgment  did  not  occur.  When  such  evi- 
dence is  not  otherwise  available,  the  State 
shall  use  such  process  of  the  court  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  evidence. 
Including    the   right    to   subpena    witnes-ses; 

"(d)  the  court  may  direct  that  the  con- 
tents of  any  records  or  papers  produced  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  disclosed  (except  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case)  during  such  period  of  time  as  such 
records  and  papers  are  not  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  under  State  law:  Provided, 
That  parties  to  the  proceeding  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  Inspect,  reproduce,  and  copv  such 
records  and  papers  at  all  reasonable"  times 
during  the  pendency  of  the  case,  and  that 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  such  records 
and  papers  by  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
representatives  shall  be  governed  bv  sub- 
section (b)   of  section  1879  of  this  title. 

"S  1879.  Preservation  and  inspection  of  rec- 
ords 

•■(a)  The  Jury  officials  In  all  Stat«  courts 
Eh.'.U  preserve  the  records  and  papers 
prep.ired  or  obtained  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  for  four  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  service  by  all  persons  whose  con- 
sideration for  service  as  jurors  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  records  and  papers.  Any  person, 
whether  or  not  a  jury  official,  who  willfully 
steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates,  or  alters 
any  record  or  paper  required  by  this  subccc- 
tlon  to  be  preserved  shall  be  fined  not  moie 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"lb)  Tlie  Jury  officials  In  State  courts  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  a  political  subdivision 
or  fulxiivisions  in  which  10  per  centuni  or 
more  of  the  popuulation  is  uonwhite  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  decennial  census  shall 

(1)  record  on  an  appropriate  record  or  paper 
tlie  race  of  each  person  who  (A»  appears  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  his  qualifications  to 
serve  as  a  Juror.  (B)  appears  In  response  to 
a  summons  to  serve  as  a  jturor,  (C)  is  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  a  Juror, 
(D)  Is  assigned  to  a  grand  or  petit  Jury  panel, 
or   (E)   serves  on  a  grand  or  petit  Jury,  and 

(2)  maintain  a  record  of  every  person  who 
is  peremptorily  challenged  In  any  criminal 
case  and  of  whether  the  challenge  was  made 
by  the  prosecution  or  the  defense. 

"(C)  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  this 
section  to  be  preserved  shall,  upon  demand 
in  writing  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
representative  directed  to  the  person  having 
custody,  possession,  or  control  of  such  record 
or  paper,  be  made  available  for  Inspection, 
reproduction,  and  copying  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  representative.  During  such 
period  of  time  as  such  records  and  papers 
are  not  available  for  public  inspection  under 
State  law.  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the  At- 
torney General  nor  any  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  nor  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  dis- 
close the  contents  of  any  record  or  paper 
produced  pursuant  to  this  title  except  to 
Congress  and  any  committee  thereof,  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  any  case  or  proceeding 


before  any  court  or  grand  Jury.  The  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
a  record  or  pai>er  so  demanded  Is  located, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  by  appropriate  proc- 
ess to  compel  the  production  of  such  record 
or  paper. 
'•§  1880.     Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  section  1875  through 
1880 — 

"(a)  'State  court'  shall  mean  any  court  of 
any  State,  county,  parish,  city.  town,  munici- 
pality, or  other  political  subdivision  of  any 
State; 

"(b)  'Jury  official'  shall  mean  any  person 
or  group  of  persons,  including  judicial  offi- 
cers, who  select,  summon,  or  impanel  persons 
to  serve  as  grand  or  petit  Jurors  in  any  State 
court; 

"(C)  'Wheel,  box,  or  similar  device'  shall 
Include  a  file.  list,  or  other  compilation  of 
names  of  persons  prepared  by  a  Jury  ofTicial; 
"(d)  'Political  subdivision'  shall  mean  any 
county,  parish,  city.  town,  municipality,  or 
other  territorial  subdivision  of  a  State."' 

Sec.  3.  The  remedies  provided  in  sections 
1875  through  1880  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this 
Act)  shall  not  preclude  any  person,  the 
United  States,  or  any  State  or  local  agency 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  cf  any  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  In  the  selection  of  persons  for 
service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  in  any  State 
court. 

Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  121  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items; 
"1875.  Discrimination  prohibited. 
"1876.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  General. 
"1877.  Appropriate  relief. 
"1878.  Disco\ery  of  evidence. 
"1879.  Preservation    and    inspection    of 

records. 
"1880.  Definitions." 
Sec,  5.  This  Act  shall  become  eS'ective  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment:  Provided  That  the  provisions 
of  this  .Act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in 
which  an  Indictment  has  been  returned  or  a 
petit  jury  empaneled  prior  to  such  e.lective 
date. 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,   and   for  other  purposes. 

S.   1319 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Jury  Selec- 
tion Act  of  1967". 

Sec  2  The  analysis  and  sections  1861  and 
1863  through  1869  of  chapter  121  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Chapter    121.— Juries;    Trial    by   Jurt 

"Sec. 

"1861.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862.  Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1863.  Jury  commission. 

"1864.  Master  Jury  wheel. 

"1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel. 

'1866.  Qualifications  for  Jury  service. 

"18G7.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures, 

"1868.  Mainteiiance  and  Inspection  of 
records. 

"1869.  Excuse  or  exclusion  from  Jury  service. 

"1870.  Definitions. 

"1871.  Fees. 

'1672.  Exemptions. 

"1873.  Challenges. 

'1874.  Issues  of  fact  In  Supreme  Court. 

'1875.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 

'1876.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specljdtles. 

■§  1861.  Declaration  of  policy 
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"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  In  Federal  courts  entitled  to 
trial  by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  a  Jury 
selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity In  the  district  or  division  wherein 
tl-.e  court  convenes.  It  Is  further  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  all  qualified  cit- 
izens shall  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  Unltef  States  and  shall  have  an  obll- 
gntlon  to  serve  as  Jurors  when  summoned 
tor  that  purp«ose. 
"S  1862.    Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  a  gr:»nd  or  petit  Juror  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or 
economic  status. 
"§  1863.   Jury  commission 

"(a)  Tliere  shall  be  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  district  court  of  the  United  States  com- 
posed of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  a  citizen 
appointed  by  the  court  as  a  Jury  commis- 
sioner: Proi  idcd.  That  the  court  may  estab- 
lish a  separate  Jury  commission  for  any  di- 
vision Of  the  judicial  district  by  appointing 
an  additional  citizen  as  a  jury  commissioner 
to  serve  with  the  clerk  for  such  division. 
The  Jury  commissioner  shall  during  his  ten- 
ure in  office  reside  In  the  Judicial  district  or 
division  for  which  appointed,  shall  not  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party  as  the  cleric 
serving  with  him.  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation to  be  fixed  by  the  chief  judge  of  the 
district  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day 
for  each  day  necessarily  employed  In  the 
performance  of  his  duUes,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Jury  commission  shall  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district. 

"5  1864.   Master  Jury  wheel 

"(a)  Each  Jury  cC'mmission  shall  main- 
tain a  master  Jury  wheel  and  shall  place 
In  the  master  wheel  names  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  per- 
sons residing  In  the  Judicial  district  or  divi- 
sion It  serves;  Provided.  That  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit,  with  such  advice  as 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  may  offer, 
shall  prescribe  some  other  source  or  sources 
of  names  for  the  master  wheel  in  addition  to 
the  voter  registration  lists  where  necessary. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  council,  to  protect 
the  rights  secured  by  section  1862  of  this 
title:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  district 
courts  for  the  districts  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  chief  Judges  of  such 
courts  shall  prescribe  some  other  source  or 
sources  of  names  of  potential  Jurors  in  lieu 
of  voter  registration  lists  the  use  of  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  policies  declared 
and  rights  secured  by  sections  1861  and  1862 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Jury  commission  shall  place  in 
the  master  wheel  the  names  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  listed  on  the  voter  registration  lists 
for  the  district  or  division  (or.  If  sources  In 
addition  to  voter  registration  lists  have  been 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  at 
least  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  voting  age  residing  In 
the  district  or  division  according  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  census)  :  Provided.  That  in 
no  event  shall  the  Jury  commission  place 
In  the  master  wheel  the  names  of  fewer 
than  one  thousand  persons. 

••(c)  The  master  Jury  wheel  shall  contain 
names  of  persons  residing  in  each  of  the 
counties,  parishes,  or  similar  political  sub- 
divisions within  the  Judicial  district  or 
division. 

"(d)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Jury  commis- 
sion In  (1)  making  the  random  selection  of 
names  required  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(C)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  assigning  persons 


to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels  pursuant  to 
section  1866(c)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration  lists  or  other  appropriate 
records  shall  make  such  lists  and  records 
available  to  the  Jury  commission  for  inspec- 
tion, reproduction,  and  copying  at  all  reason- 
able times  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  performance  of 
Its  duties  under  this  title.  The  district 
cotirts  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  this  subsection  by  appropriate 
process. 

••(fi  The  Jury  commission  shall  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  (1)  from  time  to  time, 
as  nece-ssary,  place  additional  names  In  the 
m;v.ster  wheel  and  (2)  not  later  than  July  1  of 
each  odd-numbered  year  empty  and  refill  the 
ma-ster  wheel. 

"§  1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel 
"(a)   Prom  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
Jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  at  ran- 
dom from  the  master  Jury  wheel  the  names 
of  as  many  persons  as  may  be  required  for 
Jury  service,  prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the    names   drawn,   which    list   shall    not   be 
disclosed  to  any   person  except  pursuant  to 
sections  1867  and  1868  of  this  title,  and  sum- 
mon   by    certified   mall    the    persons    whose 
names  are  drawn.     Each  person  whose  name 
is  drawn,  unless  he  claims   exemption   from 
Jury  service  pursuant  to  section  1872  of  this 
title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall 
appear  before  the  clerk  and  fill  out  a  Juror 
qualification    form    to    be    prescribed    by    the 
Administrative   Office    of   the   United   States 
Courts.    The  form  shall  elicit  his  name,  ad- 
dress   age,  sex,  education,  race,  occupation, 
length  of  residence  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict, prior  Jury  service,  and  citizenship  and 
whether  he  has  any  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity impairing  his  capacity  to  serve  as  a 
Juror.  Is  able  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  under- 
stand  the   English   language,   and   has   been 
convicted  In   any   State  or   Federal  court  of 
record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  and  has  not 
had  his  civil  rights  restored  by   pardon  or 
amnesty.    The  clerk  shall  examine  the  form 
to  determine  whether   it  Is  filled   out  com- 
pletely and  responslvely  and  shall  call  any 
omissions  or  apparent  errors  to  the  attention 
of  such  person  who  shall  make  such  correc- 
tions or  additions  as  may  be  necessary.     If 
any  person  summoned  Is  unable  to  fill  out 
the  form,  the  clerk  shall  do  It  for  him  and 
Indicate  on  the  form  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  so  and  the  reason  therefor:   Provided, 
That  in  any  district  or  division  where  the 
chief   Judge   of   the   district   with   the   con- 
currence     of      the      Judicial      council      of 
the    circuit    determines    that    the    require- 
ment of   a   personal   appearance   before  the 
clerk  to  fill  out  a  Juror  qualification  form 
would  entail  undue  hardship  or  undue  Incon- 
venience for  persons  whose  names  are  drawn 
from  the  master  wheel,  the  clerk  shall  mall 
to  every  person  whose  name  Is  drawn  from 
the  master  Jury  wheel  a  Juror  qualification 
form  with  Instructions  to  fill  out  and  return 
the  form  duly  signed  to  the  clerk  by  mall 
within  ten  days.    Any  person  who  falls  to  re- 
turn a  Juror  qualification  form  as  Instructed 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  clerk  forthwith  to 
appear  before  the  clerk  to  fill  out  a  Juror 
qualification   form:    Provided   further.   That 
any   person   who  returns   an   executed   juror 
qualification  form  to  the  clerk  by  mall  and 
who    Is    subsequently    summoned    for    Jury 
service  may  be  required  by  the  clerk  or  the 
court  to  fill  out  another  Juror  qualification 
form, 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  falls  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show  cause  for 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  summons: 
Provided,  That  any  person  summoned  (or  to 
whom  a  Juror  qualification   form   has   been 


mailed  by  the  clerk  for  execution)  who  Is 
exempt  from  Jury  service  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1872  of  thU  title  may  state  the  basis 
for  his  exemption  In  the  space  provided  on 
the  summons  (or  Juror  qualification  form) 
and  return  the  summons  (or  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form)  duly  signed  to  the  clerk  by  mall. 
■•(c)  Any  person  who  fails  to  appear  pur- 
suant to  an  order  entered  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  who  falls  to  show 
good  cause  for  noncompliance  with  a  sum- 
mons issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  who  willfully  misrepresents  a 
material  fact  concerning  his  exemption  from 
jury  service  or  concerning  his  qualifications 
for  Jury  service  on  a  summons  or  Juror  quali- 
fication form  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
service  as  a  Juror  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
days,  or  both. 
"§  1866.  Qualifications   for   Jury   service. 

"(a)  The  Jury  commission  shall  determine 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Information  provided 
on  the  Juror  qualification  form  or  the  re- 
turned summons  whether  a  person  Is  quali- 
fied for  or  exempt  from  Jury  service:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  determinations  shall  be 
made  by  the  court  If  other  objective 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission Indicates  that  a  person  Is  not  quail- 
fled  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1),  (3),  or 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  hereof.  The  jury  com- 
mission shall  enter  such  determination  in 
the  space  provided  on  the  Juror  qualification 
form  and  the  alphabetical  list  of  names 
drawn  from  the  master  Jury  wheel.  If  a  per- 
son did  not  appear  In  response  to  a  summons, 
such  fact  shall  be  noted  on  said  list.  When- 
ever a  person  Is  determined  to  be  not  quali- 
fied for  Jury  service,  the  Jury  commission 
shall  note  on  the  space  provided  on  the  Juror 
qualification  form  the  specific  ground  of 
disqualification. 

"(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
Jury  commission  or  the  court  shall  deem 
any  person  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and 
petit  Juries  In  the  district  court  unless 
he — 

"(1)  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial 
district; 

"(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language; 

"(3)  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  efficient  Jury 
service;  or 

"(4)  has  been  convicted  In  a  State  or 
Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  and  his  Civil  rights  have  not  been  re- 
stored by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(c)  The  Jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  qualified  Juror  wheel  and  shall  place  In 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  Jurors.  Prom  time  to  time 
when  ordered  by  the  court,  the  Jury  com- 
mission shall  publicly  draw  from  the  quaU- 
fied  Jiu-or  wheel  such  number  of  names  of 
persons  as  may  be  required  for  assignment 
to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels.  The  Jury 
commission  or  the  clerk  shall  assign  persons 
to  grand  or  petit  Jury  panels  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  1864(d)  of  this  title  and  prepare  a 
separate  list  of  names  of  persons  assigned  to 
each  grand  and  petit  Jury  panel. 

"(d)  When  the  Jury  commission  has 
drawn  the  names  of  persons  from  the  quali- 
fied Jiu-or  wheel  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 
the  clerk  shall  Issue  summons  for  the  re- 
quired number  of  Jurors  and  deliver  them 
to  the  marshal  for  service.  Each  person 
drawn  for  Jury  service  may  be  served  per- 
sonally or  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
addressed  to  such  person  at  his  usual  resi- 
dence or  business  address.  Such  service 
shall  be  made  by  the  marshal  who  shall 
attach  to  his  return  the  addressee's  re- 
ceipt for  the  registered  or  certified  summons, 
where  service  Is  made  by  mall. 
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"S  1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures, 
"(a)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  against 
hUn  on  the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  section  1864,  1865,  or  1866  of 
this  title  in  selecting  Uie  grand  Jury.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial failure  so  to  comply,  the  court  shall 
dismiss  the  Indictment. 

"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  Is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
or  the  Attorney  General  may  move  to  stay 
the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  section  1864,  1865,  or 
1866  of  this  title  In  selecting  the  petit  Jury. 
If  the  court  determines  that  tliere  has  been 
a  Bul>stantlal  failure  so  to  comply,  the  court 
shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  petit  Jury  In  conformity  with  this 
title. 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  Jury  is  em- 
paneled and  sworn,  any  party  may  move  to 
stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  section  1864, 
1865,  or  1866  of  this  title  In  selecting  the 
petit  Jury.  If  the  court  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  so  to 
comply,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceedings 
pending  the  selection  of  a  Jury  in  conform- 
ity with  this  title. 

"(d)  Upon  motions  filed  under  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  the  moving 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  present  In  support 
Of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the  jury 
commission,  together  with  other  evidence, 
and  where  there  Is  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  with  section  1864, 
1885.  or  1866,  any  relevant  records  and  papers 
used  by  the  jiUT  commission  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties  which  are  not  public  or 
otherwise  available. 

"(e)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime,  the  At- 
torney General,  or  a  party  In  a  civil  case  may 
challenge  any  jury  in  his  case  on  the  ground 
that  such  jury  was  not  selected  In  conformity 
with  section  1864,  1865,  or  1866  of  this  title. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  any 
person  or  the  United  States  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which 
may  be  available  lor  the  vindication  or  en- 
forcement of  any  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  economic  status  in  the 
selection  of  persons  for  service  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries. 

"(f)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b),  or 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  prepara- 
tion or  presentation  of  the  motion,  until 
after  the  master  Jury  wheel  has  been  emptied 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of 
this  title  and  all  persons  selected  to  serve 
as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was  emp- 
tied have  completed  such  service:  Provided, 
That  the  parties  in  a  case  shall  be  allowed 
to  Inspect,  reproduce,  and  copy  such  records 
or  papers  at  all  reasonable  times  during  the 
pendency  of  the  motion. 

"5  1868.  Maintenance  and  inspection  of 
records 
"After  the  master  Jury  wheel  Is  emptied 
and  refilled,  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of 
this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected  to 
serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
emptied  have  completed  such  service,  all  of 
the  records  and  papers  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  commission  In  the  custody  of  the 
clerk  for  four  years  or  for  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and  shall  he 
available  for  public  Inspection.  Prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  four-year  period,  the  jury 
commission  shall  not  disclose  the  contents 
of  such  records  or  papers  to  any  person  ex- 
cept (1)  as  provided  In  section  1867  ol  this 
title  and  In  section  3432  of  title  18,   United 


States  Code,  (2)  the  court,  or  (3)  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"§  1869.  Excuse  or  exclusion  from  Jury  service 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1872  of 
this  title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
be  excluded,  excused,  or  exempt  from  service 
as  jurors:  Provided,  That  any  person  sum- 
moned for  Jury  service  may  be  (I)  excused 
by  the  court  for  not  more  than  six  months  at 
a  time  upon  a  showing  of  undue  hardship  or 
extreme  Inconvenience,  or  (2)  excluded  by 
the  cotu-t  upon  a  finding  that  such  person 
may  be  unable  to  render  Impartial  Jury  serv- 
ice or  that  his  service  as  a  juror  would  dis- 
rupt the  proceedings,  or  (3)  excluded  upon 
peremptory  challenge  as  provided  by  law,  or 
(4)  excluded  upon  a  challenge  by  any  party 
or  sua  sponte  and  a  subsequent  determina- 
tion by  the  court  that  such  person  is  unable 
to  fill  out  the  juror  qualification  form  or  is 
otherwise  not  qualified  for  Jury  service  pur- 
suant to  section  1866(b)  (1),  (3),  or  (4). 
Whenever  a  person  Is  excused  or  excluded 
from  Jury  service,  the  clerk  shall  note  in  the 
space  provided  on  his  Juror  qualification 
form  the  specific  ground  of  excuse  or  exclu- 
sion. 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  ( 1 )  serve  or  attend  court 
for  prospective  service  as  a  petit  juror  for 
more  than  thirty  calendar  days,  except  when 
necessary  to  complete  service  In  a  particular 
case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one  grand 
Jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand  and  petit 
Juror. 

"§  1870.   Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(a)   'Clerk"  and  'clerk  of  the  court'  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'Voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election 
for  candidates  for  Federal  office  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of which  does  not  require  registration  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  such  other  official  lists 
of  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  such  election. 
With  respect  to  the  district  courts  for  the 
districts  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean  the  offi- 
cial records  maintained  by  territorial  elec- 
tion officials  of  persons  registered  to  vote  In 
the  most  recent  territorial  general  election. 
The  term  shall  also  Include  the  list  of  eli- 
gible voters  maintained  by  any  Federal  ex- 
aminer pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  where  the  names  on  such  list  have  not 
been  Included  on  the  lists  maintained  by 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 

"(c)  'Division'  shall  mean  one  or  more 
divisions  of  a  Judicial  district  established 
by  statute,  and,  in  Judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  or  similar 
political  subdivisions  surrounding  the  places 
where  court  is  held  as  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  shall  determine:  Provided,  That  each 
county,  parish,  or  similar  political  subdivi- 
sion in  such  districts  shall  be  included  in  one 
division. 

"(d)  'District  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court",  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  5  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  22  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  389;  48 
use.  l',24).  section  21  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
506;  48  US  C.  1611),  and  section  1  of  title 
3.  Canal  Zone  Code:  Provided.  That,  for 
purposes  of  sections  1861,  1862,  1867.  and 
1869  of  this  chapter,  these  terms  shall  in- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

FEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  substituting 
"$20'  for  "$10"'  and  "$25""  for  "'$14'"  in  the 


second  paragraph,  '"$16"  for  "$10'"  In  the 
third  paragraph,  and  "'$20"  for  "$10"  In  the 
fourth  paragraph,  and  by  substituting  In  the 
third  paragraph  "10  cents  per  mile,  plus  the 
amount  expended  for  toll  roads  and  toll 
bridges"  for  '•10  cents  per  mile".  In  the  two 
Instances  such  language  occurs,  and  by  add- 
ing two  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

"Grand  and  petit  jurors  in  the  district 
courts  for  the  districts  of  Guam  and  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  In  this  section  for  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  in  other  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

•Persons  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
clerk  to  fill  out  a  Juror  qualification  form 
pursuant  to  section  1865(a)  of  this  title 
shall  receive  the  s.ime  fees  and  travel  allow- 
ances provided  in  this  section  for  Jury  serv- 
ice" 

(b)  Section  1821  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  substituting  "$20  "  for 
"$4".  "10  cents"  for  "8  cents"  and  "$16  '  for 
"$8",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"Witnesses  in  the  district  courts  for  the 
districts  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  in  this  section  for  wit- 
nesses m  other  district  courts  of  the  Umted 
States, 

AMENBMEKT    AND    BEPEAL 
Sec  4.    (a)    Sections  1862,  1870,   1972,  1873, 
and  1874  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are 
renumbered  as  sections  1872,  1873.  1874,  1875, 
and  1876,  respectively,  of  that  title. 

(b)  Sections  13-701,  11-2301  through  2305 
(except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  11- 
2302),  11-2307  through  2312  and  7-213a  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(c)  Except  for  the  last  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  section  11-2306  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  repealed  and  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  is  added  to  the  section  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  jury  commission  for  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
draw  from  the  qualified  jury  wheel  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  required  the  names 
of  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  such  persons  shall  be  assigned  to 
Jury  panels  in  the  General  Sessions  and 
Juvemie  Courts  as  those  courts  shall  direct." 

(d)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  bv  substituting  "sec- 
tion 1866  of  title  28,  United  States  Code" 
for  "section  11-2301,  and  who,  in  addition, 
are  owners  of  real  property  in  the  District" 
In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  by  substituting 
""chapter  121  of  title  28.  United  States  Code." 
for  "chapter  23  of  title  11"  In  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Section  16-1357  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tlie 
phrase  "are  real  property  holders  in  the  Dis- 
trict and." 

(f )  Section  7-318  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  $5  per  day  for  each  juror  for  the 
services  of  each  when  actuallv  emploved". 

(g)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District 'of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  wheel"  immediately  following  the 
word  "box"  each  time  it  appears  therein. 

(h)  Section  44  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1917. 
to  provide  a  civil  government  lor  Puerto 
Rico  (39  Stat,  966;  48  U.S.C.  867)  and  sections 
471  and  472  ib)  of  title  3,  sections  452,  453, 
and  2562ia)  of  title  5.  and  sections  4093 
through  4106  and  4108  through  4117  of  ti:ie 
6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  repealed.  Subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  2562  of 
title  5,  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (a),   (b).  and  (c)   thereof. 

EmECXrVE   DATE 

Sec.  5.  Sections  101  and  103  of  this  Act 
shall  become  elective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment:  Provided. 
That  such  sections  shall  not  apply  In  any 
case  in  which  an  Indictment  has  "been  re- 
turned or  petit  Jury  empaneled  prior  to  such 
elective  date. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  CommitteD  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  on  tlic  problem  of  age 
dibcnmination  in  emplo\ment.  In  my 
testimony  I  referred  to  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  administration  bill,  S.  830, 
which  I  stated  I  was  going  to  introduce, 
and  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  amendments  to 
which  I  referred— they  are  numbered  1 
throuf4h  7— and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  explaining  them  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
JAVITS  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  amendments. 

The  testimony  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 

Administr.^tion  Age  Discrimination  Bill 
Must  Be  Amended 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Jacob  K  JnvUs  at 
hearings  on  Aije  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment before  the  L.ibor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  PvibUc  Welfare  Conv- 
mlttee,  1000  am,  March  15th,  Room  4230. 
New  Senate  Office  Building.) 

In  recent  vears.  Congress  has  begun  to 
respond  in  a  varlctv  of  ways  to  the  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans.  Medicare,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  various 
sections  of  the  anti-poverty  programs  repre- 
sent great  strides  in  the  continuing  struggle 
to  ensure  that  our  older  citizens  may  live 
their  lives  with  some  m-asure  of  dignity. 
But   this   strugcle   has   really    J"st    begun. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ficlng 
our  older  citizens  is  the  resi.stance  they  en- 
counter in  seeking  employment  when,  usu- 
ally because  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  thev  become  unemployed.  The  ac- 
cent on  youth— almost  a  cult  in  the  nation- 
understandable  as  it  is  in  such  a  fast-moving 
era  has  nonetheless  given  rise  to  the  wholly 
fallacious  vet  widely  held  belief  that  older 
persons  are  unqualined.  or  less  quahfiPd,  to 
perform  many  tasks  in  this  technological 
age 

As  Secretary  Wirtz  put  It  In  his  land- 
mark report  iii  the  Older  American  Worker; 
"An  unmeasured  but  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  a'-e  limitations  presently  In  ef- 
fect are  arbitrary  In  the  sense  that  they 
have  been  eFtabUshed  without  any  deter- 
mination of  their  actual  relevance  to  Job 
requirements,  and  are  defended  on  grounds 
apparently  dlflcrent  from  their  actual 
explanation  " 

Arc  discrimination  In  employment  Is  a 
tragedy,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
older  workers  thcnifelvcs,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  For 
It  represents  a  great  v,-aste  of  one  of  our 
most  precious  resources— in  this  case  the 
talent  and  experience  accummulated  by  our 
older  workers  over  many  years.  We  must 
also  remember,  too,  that  youth  Itself  has  a 
stake  In  guarding  against  age  discrimination 
In  employment  for  nothing  but  time  stands 
between  the  'younger  worker"  and  the  "older 
worker  " 

The  duty  of  Congress  to  act  to  prohibit  ar- 
bitra;-y  and  unjust  age  limits  on  hiring,  re- 
sulting from  prejudice  or.  even  more  often, 
simply  from  misunderstanding.  Is  clear.  As 
Secretary  Wlrtz  pointed  out  In  his  report; 


"The  elimination  of  arbitrary  age  limits  on 
employment  will  proceed  much  more  rapidly 
If  the  Federal  Government  declares,  clearly 
and  unequivocally,  and  implements,  so  far 
as  IS  practical,  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  hiring  on  the  ba.?is  of  ability  rather  than 
age." 

Since  1957  I  h.ive  been  proposing  In  the 
Senate  letjlslatlon  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  age  di.scriminat:on  In  employment.  Al- 
though my  propos.ils-and  similar  ones  of- 
fered by  others— were  alwavs  warmly  re- 
ceived, the  first  bre.ikthrough  did  not  come 
until  1964.  when  E.'cecutive  Order  11141  made 
it  tlie  public  policy  cf  this,  nation  to  ban  age 
dl.scrinunation  in  employment  under  Federal 
contracts  e.xcepl  upon  the  b.isis  of  a  bona  fide 
employment  qualification,  retirement  plan,  or 
statutory  requirement 

Then, 'in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  the  problem  and  report  back  to 
Congres...  The  result  was  a  landmark  re- 
port which  spelled  out,  with  facts  and  figures, 
tl'.e  d  fliculties  confronting  older  workers 
attempting  to  find  a  new  job. 

Lust  ye;ir,  together  with  Sen.ators  Murphy. 
Proutv.  Fannm.  Oriffln  and  Smathers.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  an  amendment  barring  age 
discrimination  in  employment  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  bill  which  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the 
age  rli.'^crimination  amendment  was  dropped 
by  the  Conference  Committee,  which  sub- 
stituted a  provision  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  submit  legislative  proposals  early 
this  vear.  The  result  was  S.  830  which  Is 
no-.v  before  this  subcommittee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  States  have  also 
m;;nitested  their  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  age  discrimination  In  employment.  Some 
23  states  and  Puerto  Rico  now  have  laws 
prohibiting  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. Over  half  of  these  laws  have  been 
passetl  sii^ce  1960:  all  but  three  since  1955. 
Under  these  measures,  the  States  have  had 
bro;id  success  in  reducing  age  discrimination 
and  expanding  Job  opportunities  for  older 
workers.  The  major  hindrance  to  further 
progress  has  been  limitation  on  staff  and 
funds  Mv  own  State  of  New  York,  has  had 
such  a  law  since  1958.  and  substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made.  I  know  that  the 
Committee  will  want  to  question  closely  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission For  Human  Rights,  who  will  be  here 
on  Friday,  In  order  to  examine  in  detail  the 
working  of  our  Suite's  law. 

With  the  introduction  of  a  t>ill  by  the 
Administration  It  appears  that,  at  long  Inst, 
we  are  going  to  have  Federal  action— and 
Federal  action  Is  unquestionably  appropriate. 
for  the  problem  Is  clearly  national  in  scope. 
It  Is  important,  needless  to  say.  that  any 
Federal  age  discrimination  law  be  admin- 
istered as  efficiently  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  all  parties  concerned  must  be  guaran- 
teed a  prompt  and  fair  hearing  on  the  many 
difficult  questions  which  are  sure  to  arise 
under  the  law. 

/  bclinc  Ih'it  the  most  effective  way  of 
arcovtplishinr!  these  objectives  is  to  utili::e 
t)ie  Aclminiatrator  of  the  Wage  ami  Hour 
Division  of  the  Lnhor  Department  to  admtn- 
ifiter  ami  enforce  the  Act.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach utilized  in  my  bill.  S.  788.  which  has 
been  co-rponsorrd  bv  Senators  Allott,  Kuchel, 
Murphy  and  Proutv.  The  Wage-Hour  office 
Is  an  existing,  nationwide  structure  Into 
which  the  functions  of  enforcement  of  the 
a':!e  discrimination  law  could  properly  be  in- 
tegrated. Here  is  a  ready-made  system  of 
re  'ional  directors,  attorneys  and  Investiga- 
tors, which  has  vast  experience  In  making 
periodic  investigations  similar  to  those  which 
would  be  required  under  the  age  discrimina- 
tion law. 

The  Administration's  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  require  the  establishment  of  a 
wholly  new  and  .separate  bureaucracy  within 
the  Labor  Department,  replete  with  regional 
directors,  attorneys  and  Investigators,  as 
well    as    trial    examiners.     Aside    from    the 


needless  duplication  of  functions  involved, 
one  result  of  the  Administration'.s  approach 
Will  surely  be  the  same  delays  which  pUitiuo 
so  many  of  our  ai-encies.  such  as  the  EECC 
and  the  NLRB.  The  EEOC.  for  example,  is 
already  years  behind  ui  disposing  of  its 
docket.  Such  delay  Is  always  unfortunate, 
but  It  IS  p.irticul;  riv  so  m  the  case  of  older 
citizens  to  whom,  by  definition,  relatively 
few  productive  vears  are  left  By  utilizing 
the  courts  rahcr  than  a  bureaucracy  within 
the  Labor  Department  as  the  forum  to  hear 
cases  arising;  under  the  law,  these  delays  m.^y 
be  largely  avoided. 

We  mu^t  iilso  be  sure  that  the  laic  u-huh 
is  pas'icd  does  not  in  practice  encouraif^ 
rattur  than  discourage  d:senminattOn 
cgainst  older  u-otkers.  One  of  titc  probleins 
uhich  muH  be  faced  in  this  connection  con- 
cerns the  operation  of  established  pension 
plans,  seme  of  tehich  proTtde  benefits  b.tscd 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  ane  of  the  employee 
when  first  h^red- 

Thc  Administration  bill,  u-hich  permits  m- 
voln:ttun/  .separation  under  bona  fide  retire- 
ment plans  meets  only  part  of  the  problem 
It  does  not  provide  any  flexibility  In  the 
amount  of  pension  benefits  payable  to  oldtr 
workers  depending  on  their  age  when  hired, 
and  thus  mav  actually  encourage  employers, 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  paying  greatly 
increased  premiums,  to  look  for  excuses  not 
to  hire  older  workers  when  they  might  ha\e 
do.ie  so  under  a  law  granting  them  a  degree 
of  flexibility  with  respect  to  such  matters. 

I  do  not  mean  to  In  any  way  minimize 
the  Importance  of  adequate  pension  benefits 
for  older  workers.  Indeed,  I  have  recently 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  bill  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  merely  suggest  that  the  age 
discrimination  law  is  not  the  proper  place 
to   fight   this  particular  battle. 

Another  problem  uhich  is  not  specifically 
dealt  u-ith  m  the  Administration  bill  is  that 
of  seniority.  The  seniority  system,  as  It  has 
developed  In  this  country,  operates  to  en- 
sure the  job  security  of  older  workers,  and 
thus  constitutes  a  built-in  protection  against 
premature  discharge,  based  on  age  alone.  We 
must  be  sure  that  any  age  discrimination 
law  which  Is  adopted  does  not  hamper  the 
operation  of  bona  fide  seniority  systems. 

I  have  prepared  and  will  introduce  today, 
n  se-ies  of  amendments  to  the  Admini.<:ira- 
tions  bill,  which  I  believe  will  meet  thee 
v,-rious  problems,  while  retnining  the  vio<t 
desirable  features  of  the  Administration  s 
bill,  and  of  S.  788.  Let  me  briefly  describe 
them 

First,  the  admmistrction  and  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Division,  and  the  method  of  en- 
forcement almost  exactly  parallels  that  used 
In  minimum  wage  and  hour  case.s— that  is 
direct  action  In  the  District  Court  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  employee  for 
appropriate  relief.  Such  action  may  only 
be  commenced  after  Informal  methods  of 
concllatioii  have  been  exhausted. 

Secon-J,  the  ciminal  penalty  m  cases  of 
leillful  violation  has  been  eliminated  and  a 
double  dpmaqe  liability  substituted.  "Hiis 
will  furnish  an  effective  deterrent  to  willful 
violations  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
diffi.nilt  problems  of  proof  which  would  arise 
under  a  criminal  provision. 

Third,  a  fairly  b'oad  exemption  has  been 
provided  for  bona  fide  refirement  and  scnior- 
itii  systems.  As  I  previously  noted,  S.  830 
cont.ains  only  a  limited  exemption  for  re- 
tirement systems  and  no  exemption  for 
seniority  systems. 

Fourth.  Che  proviro  guarding  against  pre- 
emption of  the  jurusdiction  of  state  agencies 
pc  forming  like  funetiojis  is  continued,  but 
a  prori,sion  i.s  added  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  very  limited  power  to  adopt  uni- 
form standards  to  which  state  agencies  would 
have  to  defer.  The  power  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised In  the  case  of  employees  whose  duties 
require  them  to  spend  substantial  amounts 
of  time  In  more  than  one  state.    In  the  ab- 
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sence  of  some  uniform  Federal  policy  to  cover 
such  cases  an  employer  might  find  himself 
f.aced  with  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
numerous  and  perhaps  conflicting  state  laws 
for  a  single  employee.  Any  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  power  would  not 
operate  to  pre-empt  the  Jurisdiction  of  state 
agencies,  it  would  merely  obligate  them  to 
apply  such  Federal  standards  as  the  regula- 
tion established. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  power  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations,  including  his 
power  to  declare  exemptions  and  to  vary  age 
I'mits,  is  expressly  made  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments will  result  in  a  law  which  is  more 
efflcient,  at  the  same  time  fairer  to  all  parties 
than  the  Administration's  bill  in.  its  present 
form. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  I  think  we 
all  agree  on  the  ultimate  objectives  of  these 
hearings — that  Is  to  report  meaningful  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  opportunities  of  our 
older  workers  to  find  employment. 

Our  differences  concern  the  means  to  be 
utilized  In  achieving  this  objective.  I  am 
confident  that  these  differences  will  be  re- 
solved and  that  this  Important  legislation 
can  finally  be  enacted.  Without  it  we  would 
be  forced  to  fight  the  battle  to  protect  our 
older  citizens  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
backs.  For  all  the  counseling  and  retrain- 
ing programs  we  may  enact  will  be  of  only 
limited  value  If  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
break  down  the  wholly  Irrational  barriers  to 
employment,  based  on  age  alone,  which  have 
been  permitted  to  spring  up  to  hinder  the 
older  worker  in  his  search  for  er-iployment 
opportunities.  This  legislation  Is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  all  the  problems  of  older 
workers,  but  It  is  certainly  an  extremely  Im- 
portant weapon  which  our  arsenal  has  for 
too  long  been  without. 

The  amendments  Nos.  123  through  129 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.    123 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike  out 
down  through  line  10  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "(2)  to  observe  a  seniority  system 
or  any  retirement,  pension,  employee  benefit, 
or  Insurance  plan,  which  Is  not  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  such  retirement,  pension,  em- 
ployee benefit,  or  insurance  plan  shall  excuse 
the  failure  to  hire  any  Individual;  or". 

I  Amendment   No.    124 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  on  page  7  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Sec.  6. 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  through  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  additional  employees,  consultants, 
and  experts  as  are  necessary  to  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
cooperate  with  regional,  State,  local,  and 
other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  aid  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
thlB  Act." 

Amendment  No.  125 
On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18  on  page  9  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"LIABILrrY 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment affected  in  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation which  would  have  been  paid  to 
him  had  no  violation  of  this  Act  occurred, 
and  in  the  case  of  willful  violation  of  this 


Act,  In  an  additional  equal  amount  as  liqui- 
dated damages.  An  action  to  recover  such 
liability  and  for  such  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, a  Judgment  compelling  reinstatement, 
promotion,  or  hiring,  may  be  maintained  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  any 
one  or  more  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment for  and  in  behalf  of  himself  or 
theniselves  and  other  employees  or  applicants 
for  employment  similarly  situated.  But  no 
such  action  shall  be  commenced  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment until  60  days  after  a  charge  relat- 
ing to  the  unlawful  acts  upon  which  the 
action  is  based  has  been  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary by  or  on  behalf  of  such  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment.  No  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  shall  be  a  party 
plaintiflf  to  any  such  actioji  unless  he  gives 
his  consent  in  writing  to  become  such  a  party 
and  such  consent  is  filed  in  the  court  m 
which  such  action  is  brought.  The  right 
provided  by  this  subsection  of  an  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  to  bring  or 
join  in  an  aetion  sliall  terminate  upon  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  an  action  under  section  8.  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  relief  sought  on  behalf  of 
such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
in  such  action. 

"(bl  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion the  court  shall  allow  to  the  plaintiff,  if 
the  prevailing  party,  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  as  part  of  the  costs. 

"(c)  Any  action  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  commenced  within  2  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued,  except  that  a 
cause  of  action  arising  out  of  a  willful  viola- 
tion may  be  commenced  within  3  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Any  such  action 
not  commenced  within  the  period  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  forever  barred. 

"enforcement  by  the  secretary 

"Sec  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  on  his 
own  Investigation,  or  upon  the  basis  of  a 
written  charge  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved, has  reason  to  believe  that  a  practice 
made  unlawful  by  this  Act  has  been  com- 
mitted, he  shall,  prior  to  Instituting  any 
action  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  practice  by 
Informal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  effect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  act  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  he  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of 
such  Individual  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  any  relief  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual would  be  entitled  under  section  7. 
The  consent  of  any  individual  to  the  bring- 
ing of  any  such  an  action  by  the  Secretary, 
unless  such  action  Is  dismissed  without  prej- 
udice on  motion  of  the  Secretary,  shall  con- 
stitute a  waiver  by  such  individual  of  any 
right  of  action  he  may  have  under  section  7. 
Any  sums  recovered  by  the  Secretary  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  held  in  a  special  deposit 
account  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the 
Secretary,  directly  to  the  individual  or  indi- 
viduals affected.  Any  such  sums  not  paid  to 
an  Individual  because  of  Inability  to  do  so 
within  a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(2)  Any  action  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  commenced  within  2  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  occurred,  except 
that  a  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  a  willful 
violation  may  be  commenced  within  3  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  occurred.  Any 
such  action  not  commenced  within  the  pe- 
riod authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
forever  barred.  In  determining  when  such 
action  is  commenced  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection,  it  shall  be  considered  to  be 
commenced  In  the  case  of  any  individual 
claimant   on    the   date   on   which   the   com- 


plaint is  filed,  if  he  is  specificaHy  named  as 
a  party  plaintiff  in  the  coniplaint.  or  if  his 
name  did  not  so  appear,  on  the  date  his  name 
is  added  as  a  party  plaintiff  In  svich  action. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorised 
to  supervise  the  payment  of  part  or  all  of 
the  compensation  for  which  liability  is  im- 
posed by  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  the  agree- 
ment of  any  individvial  to  accept  such  pay- 
ment shall,  upon  payment  in  full,  constitute 
a  waiver  by  such  individual  of  n;'y  right  he 
may  have  under  such  section  7. 

"jurisdiction 

"Sec  9  The  District  Courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  tl.is  Act  ai^id 
to  graiit  suc'n  other  legal  or  equitable  relief, 
including  without  Umitation.  Judgments 
compelling  reinstatement,  promotion  or  hir- 
ing and  enforcing  the  liability  Iniposed  by 
section  7  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  etiectviate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  " 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  and 
reicences  thereto  accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  126 
On   page   10   beginning   with   line   1    strike 
out  down  through  line  7  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"investigations,  inspections,  and  records 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated representatives  may  investigate  and 
gather  data  regarding  the  conditions  and 
practices  of  employment  In  any  Industry 
subject  to  this  Act,  and  may  enter  and  in- 
spect such  places  and  such  records  (and 
make  such  transcripts  thereof ) ,  question 
such  employees,  and  Investigate  such  facts, 
conditions,  practices,  or  matters  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  or  which  may  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  labor  laws,  the  Secretary  may 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act.  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  State  and  local  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and.  not  wnthstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  may  reimburse  such  State 
and  local  agencies  and  their  employees  for 
service  rendered  for  such  purpose. 

"(c)  Every  employer  subject  to  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  order  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve 
such  records  of  the  persons  employed  by 
him  and  of  the  wages,  hours,  and  other 
conditions  and  practices  or  employment 
maintained  by  him,  and  shall  preserve  such 
records  for  such  periods  of  time,  and  shall 
make  such  reports  therefrom  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or 
order  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  or  orders  thereunder. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or 
investigation  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  dociunents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September 
16,  1914,  as  amended  (U.SC,  1934  edition, 
title  15,  sees.  49  and  50),  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary." 

Amendment  No.  27 
On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof :   "In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United   States  Code,  the". 

Amendment  No.  128 

On  page  10,  line  15,  strike  out:  "(1)". 
On   page   10.   lines   18  and   19,  strike  out: 
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"or    (2)    willfully   commit   a   prnctlce   mncle 
unlawful  by  this  Act". 

AMENDMENT   NO     129 

On  page  15.  line  8.  Insert  before  the  period 
a  CL>mm.i  and  the  following:  "except  th.it  In 
cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  performance 
of  services  by  an  employee  in  more  ih.\n  one 
State,  there  is  a  d.inger  of  conniLning  Stale 
standards  applicable  to  such  employee.  Ihe 
Secretary  may.  by  order  published  in  the 
Federal  Rej;ister.  prescribe  that  no  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  estab- 
lish tin  age  standard  with  respect  to  such 
employee  which  differs  from  the  Federal  age 
standard  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  the  Secretary's 
order.". 

AMENDMENT  OF  COPYRIGHT 

LAW— AMENDMENT 

AMKNUMTNT     NO.   131 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  tNo.  131>,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  597  >  to  amend  the  copyright  law,  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  wliich  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  be  permitted  to  file 
its  report,  together  with  minority,  sup- 
plemental, and  individual  views,  follow- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill — S.  47 — 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  study  and  appraise  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing',  tho  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McCiellanI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill— S.  1204— to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defon.se 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  provide  tliat 
Federal  buildings  shall  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  maximize  fallout  protec- 
tion, and  that  non-Federal  construction, 
finaiiced  in  wliole  or  ui  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  may  be  designated  to  maxi- 
mize fallout  protection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.=;cnt  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill— S.  1248— to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems,   and   community   agencies   to   in- 


crease their  capability  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency;  to  as- 
sist re-search  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency: and  for  other  purposes,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr   B.AYHl  be  added  as  a  co.sponsor. 

The  AC'HNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ITJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  KuchelI  be  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  the  bill— S. 1264— to  provide 
siJecific  support  for  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  in  friendly  foreign 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  CHur.cii]  be  added  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor  of  the  bill— S.  3G9— to  amend 
title  XVIII  o'  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  eliminate,  in  certain  ca.ses,  the  re- 
quirement that  an  insured  individual 
have  first  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in 
order  to  qualify  under  such  title  for  the 
extended  care  services  provided  there- 
under. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  n.xt 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  FongI  be  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  the  concurrent  resolution— 
S.  Con.  Res.  10— to  restore  Federal  aid 
to  highways. 

Tire  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vei-mont  IMr.  Aiken]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution— S.J.  Res. 
49— to  desiunate  April  28  and  29,  1967. 
as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement  Days." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  to  the  cor- 
rect or  incorrect  version  of  the  joint  res- 
olution—S  J.  Res.  53— to  support  the 
other  American  Republics  in  a  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
f  om  Hawaii  IMr.  FoncI  be  added  as  a 
cosi>onsor  of  the  bill-^.  950— to  amend 
the  Internal  1-levenue  Code  of  1954,  to 
encoura'ie  the  abatement  of  water  and 
nir  pollution  by  permitting  the  amortiza- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost 
of  abatement  works  over  a  period  of  36 
months. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 


printing  of  the  bill— S.  1071— to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit States,  under  Federal-State  agree- 
ments, to  provide  for  coverage  for  hos- 
pital insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  for 
certain  State  and  local  employees  whose 
services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by  the 
insurance  .■system  established  by  such  ti- 
tle, tho  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Mon-roney]  and  the  Senator 
frjin  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  be  added 
as  co.sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  RICHARD  B.  SMITH,  OP 
NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Tuesday.  March  21.  1967,  on 
the  nomination  of  Richard  B.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commis.sion. 

The  henrin't  will  comm.ence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit statements  in  connection  with  this 
nomination  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Odom,  Jr.,  staff  director.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wa.sh- 
in"tcn    D.C.  20510,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  OF  A  STUDY 
OF  MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  is  undertaking  a 
study  of  mortgage  credit.  The  1966  ex- 
perience on  the  shortage  of  mortgage 
credit  has  created  a  near  disaster  in  our 
homebtiilding  industry.  Although  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
availability  of  credit,  homebuiiding  has 
not  vet  recovered  from  one  of  its  worse 
setbacks  since  the  1930's.  Only  yester- 
day, housing  starts  for  February  were 
announced  at  the  annual  rate  of  1.089,- 
000.  more  than  20  percent  below  the  cor- 
responding 1966  figure. 

The  subcommittee's  study  will  be  made, 
not  only  to  find  answers  to  the  current 
mortgage  credit  shortages,  but  also  to 
examine  existing  credit  facilities  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  changes,  if 
necessary,  to  insure  an  adequate  flow  for 
future  housing  needs. 

The  study  calls  for  papers  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Government  and  private  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  mortgage  credit. 
The  papers  will  be  published,  followir.g 
which  roundtable-type  hearings  will  be 
held  among  the  participants. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  928 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  will  begin  hearings  on  S.  928, 
the  Riglit  to  Privacy  Act  of  1967,  on 
March  20,  1967,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5301-, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.    The  wit- 
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ness  that  day  shall  be  our  distinguished 
Attorney  Greneral,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Hearings  will  resume  after  Easter. 
Those  wishing  to  submit  statements  or 
to  testify  on  S.  928  should  write  to  the 
subcommittee's  Chief  Counsel.  Bernard 
Pensterwald,  Jr.,  room  3214  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1155  TO 
AMEND  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  April  12  on  S.  1155.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  shorten  the 
name  of  the  bank,  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  period  within  which  the  bank  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  in- 
crease the  bank's  lending  authority  and 
its  authority  to  issue,  against  fractional 
reserves,  export  credit  insuiance  and 
guarantees,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  Chief  Counsel,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20510,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ON  CREATIVE  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  armoimce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  will  resume  its 
second  phase  of  hearings  on  Creative 
Federalism  next  week.  During  this  sec- 
ond phase  we  are  exploring  the  roles  of 
State,  local,  and  metropolitan  govern- 
ments as  partners  in  our  Federal  system. 
More  specifically,  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  problems  which  these  governments 
encounter  in  implementing  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  and  in  cooperating 
with  each  other  toward  improved  public 
development. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  March  21 
and  22  in  room  1114,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  on  March  23  in  room  3302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
9:30a.m. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS  ON  CATHOLIC-JEWISH 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  declaration 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Catholic- 
Jewish  relations.  This,  I  believe,  repre- 
sents a  historic  dociunent  which  ought 
to  be  read  with  the  greatest  of  care  and 
which  the  world  ought  to  note  with  deep 
satisfaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16.  1967] 

Catholic  Guidelines  on  Relations 

TO  Jews 

GUIDELINES  TOR  CATHOLIC-JEWISH  RELATIONS 

Perspectives 

In  its  Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of 
the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions  of 
1965,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  Issued  a 
historic  Statement  on  the  Jews  and  sum- 
moned all  Catholics  to  reappraise  their  at- 
titude toward,  and  relationship  with,  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  statement  was.  In  effect,  a  culminat- 
ing point  of  initiatives  and  pronouncements 
of  recent  Pontiffs  and  of  numerous  ende?vors 
in  the  church  concerned  with  Catholic- 
Jewish  harmony.  It  was  also  the  point  of 
convergence  of  many  Insights  opened  by 
Pope  Paul's  Encyclical  Ecclesiam  Suam  and 
the  Council's  Constitution  on  the  Church 
and  Decree  on  Ecumenism. 

The  call  of  the  council  to  a  fraternal  en- 
counter with  Jews  may  be  seen,  further,  as 
one  of  the  more  Important  fruits  of  the 
spirit  of  renewal  generated  by  the  council 
In  Its  deliberations  and  decrees.  'Was  It  not 
Indeed  the  council's  response  to  Pope  John 
XXIII's  f.omous  words  in  which  he  embraced 
the  Jewish  people :  "I  am  Joseph  your 
brother"?  iGen.45;4) 

More  specifically,  the  council's  call  Is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  conflicts  and  ten- 
sions that  have  separated  Christians  and 
Jews  through  the  centuries  and  of  the 
church's  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
eliminate  them.  'Well  does  it  serve  both  in 
word  and  action  as  a  recognition  of  the 
manifold  sufferings  and  Injustices  Inflicted 
upon  the  Jewish  people  by  Christians  In  our 
own  times  as  well  as  in  the  past.  The  state- 
ment speaks  from  the  highest  level  of  the 
church's  authority  to  serve  notice  that  in- 
justices directed  against  the  Jews  at  any 
time  from  any  source  can  never  receive 
Catholic  sanction  or  support. 

Message  is  clear 
The  message  of  the  council's  statement  Is 
clear.  Recalling  In  moving  terms  the  "spir- 
itual bond  that  ties  the  people  of  the  New 
Covenant  to  Abraham's  stock,"  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  remind  us  of  the  special  place 
Jews  hold  In  the  Christian  outlook,  for  "now 
as  before  God  holds  them  as  most  dear  for 
the  sake  of  the  patriarchs;  He  has  not  with- 
drawn His  gifts  or  calling." 

Jews,  therefore,  the  Fathers  caution,  are 
not  "to  be  presented  as  rejected  or  accursed 
by  God,  as  if  this  followed  from  holy  scrip- 
ture." The  Passion  of  Jesus,  moreover,  "can- 
not be  attributed  without  distinction  to  all 
Jews  then  alive,  nor  can  it  be  attributed  to 
the  Jews  of  today,"  The  church,  the  state- 
ment declares,  "decries  hatred,  persecutions, 
displays  of  anti-Semitism  directed  against 
the  Jews  at  any  time  and  by  anyone," 

In  light  of  these  principles  the  Fathers 
enjoin  that  "all  see  to  it  that  nothing  Is 
taught,  either  in  catechetic  work  or  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ." 

Rather  should  Christians  and  Jews 
"further  their  mutual  knowledge  of  and  re- 
spect for  one  another,  a  knowledge  and  re- 
spect deriving  primarily  from  bibUcal  and 
theological  studies  p.nd  fraternal  dlagogues." 
Responding  to  the  urgency  of  the  Con- 
ciliar  Statement  on  the  Jews,  our  American 
Bishops  have  established,  as  part  of  their 
Commission  for  Ecumenical  Affairs,  a  sub- 
commission  for  Catholic-Jewish  Relations, 
with  Bishop  Francis  P.  Leipzig  of  Baker.  Ore., 
as  chairman,  Bishop  Aloysius  J.  'Wycislo  of 
Chicago,  111.,  as  vice  chairman,  and  the  Right 
Rev.  George  Hlgglns  as  secretary.  This  sub- 
commission  will  devote  Itself  exclusively  to 
Catholic-Jewish  affairs.  The  guidelines 
which  follow,  composed  by  the  subcommls- 
sion,  are  designed  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
various  dioceses  of  the  country  in  their  efforts 


to  put  into  action  at  all  levels  of  the  Church 
the  council's  directives. 

The  church  in  America  Is  faced  with  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Catholic-Jewish  harmony  throughout  the 
world — an  opportunity  to  continue  the  lead- 
ership taken  in  that  direction  by  our  Ameri- 
can Bishops  during  the  great  debate  on  the 
statement  at  the  council. 

In  the  United  States  lives  the  largest  Jew- 
ish community  in  the  world.  In  the  United 
States,  a  land  that  has  welcomed  immigrants 
and  refugees  from  persecution,  the  church 
has  committed  herself  without  reserve  to  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  and 
justice  for  all.  In  such  a  setting  the  church 
In  America  today  is  providentially  situated 
to  distinguish  itself  in  pursuit  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  council's  statement. 

It  is  our  prayerful  hope  that  the  norms 
and  recommendations  of  these  guidelines 
will  prove  helpful  to  American  Catholics  in 
attaining  this  noble  objective. 

Geiieral  priiwiples 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  in  each  diocese 
In  which  Jews  and  Christians  live  a  commis- 
sion or  secretariat,  or  some  member  thereof, 
be  assigned  to  Catholic-Jewish  affairs. 

2  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Coun- 
cir.s  Declaration  on  Ecumenism.  Catholics 
should  take  the  initiative  not  only  in  Catho- 
lic-Protestant and  Orthodox  affairs,  but  also 
In  fostering  Catholic-Jewish  understanding. 
Public  and  formal  projects,  however,  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  Ordinary  of  the 
diocese. 

3.  The  general  aim  of  all  Catholic-Jewish 
meetings  is  to  increase  our  understanding 
both  of  Judaism  and  the  Catholic  faith, 
eliminate  sources  of  tension  and  misunder- 
standing, initiate  dialogues  or  conversations 
on  different  levels,  multiply  Intergroup  meet- 
ings between  Catholics  and  Jews,  and  promote 
cooperative  social  action. 

4.  These  meetings  should  be  marked  by 
a  genuine  respect  for  the  person  and  free- 
dom of  all  participants  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  and  to  learn  from  the  other  party 
They  should  be  jointly  planned  and  devel- 
oped. 

5.  In  order  to  avoid  possible  apprehensions 
concerning  the  objectives  of  these  meetings, 
their  scope  and  confines  should  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  in  advance. 

6.  It  Is  recommended  that  In  order  t-o  main- 
tain the  dialogue  on  the  highest  possible 
level  Its  organization  be  accomplished  in 
consultation  with  those  experienced  in  the 
structural,  doctrinal  and  interpersonal  skills 
which  the  dialogue  requires. 

7  It  is  understood  that  proselytizing  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided  in  the  dialogue,  the 
chief  aim  of  which,  as  Cardinal  Bea  has 
pointed  out  in  his  The  Church  and  the  Jew- 
ish People,  "is  not  specifically  concerned 
with  the  differences  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions,  that  Is  to  say,  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  former,  but 
rather  with  the  points  which  it  has  In  com- 
mon with  other  faiths." 

8.  F*rayer  In  common  with  Jews  shoTild. 
whenever  it  is  feasible,  be  encouraged,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  common  concern,  such 
as  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  community 
Needless  to  say,  such  prayers  should  meet  the 
spiritual  sensibilities  of  both  parties,  find- 
ing their  inspiration  In  our  common  faith 
in  the  one  Goa. 

Recommended  programs 

1.  Catholic-Jewish  relations  should  be  ad- 
vanced on  all  levels;  clerical  and  lay,  aca- 
demic and  popular,  religious  and  social. 

2.  A  favored  Instrument  is  the  dialogue,  a 
form  of  group  conversation  in  which  compe- 
tent participants  discuss  assigned  topics  or 
themes  In  openness,  candor  and  friendship. 
Those  not  well  versed  in  interreligiotis  affairs 
run  the  risk  of  unwittingly  offending  by  in- 
accurate portrayal  of  each  other  s  doctrine  or 
way  of  life. 

3.  Diocesan   and  parochial   organizations. 
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schools,  collei^es.  universities,  and  especially 
seminaries  should  organize  programs  to  Im- 
plement the  statement. 

4.  The  pulpit  should  also  be  used  for  ex- 
pounding the  teachings  of  the  statement  and 
exhorting  participation  In  programs  fitted  to 
the  parochial  level. 

5  School  texts,  prayerbooks  and  other 
media  should,  under  competent  auspices,  be 
ex.imlned  In  order  to  remove  not  only  those 
materials  which  do  not  accord  with  the  con- 
tent and  spirit  of  the  statement,  but  also 
those  which  fall  to  show  Judaism's  role  in 
salvation-history  In  any  positive  light. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  Catholic-Jew- 
ish understanding  be  fostered  effectively  at 
the  popular  level  by  means  of  so-called 
•■open  houses"  In  places  of  worship,  mutual 
visits  to  schools.  Joint  social  events  and  •'liv- 
ing room  dialogues  '• 

7.  Catholic-Jcwlsh  cooperation  In  the  field 
of  social  action  designed  to  promote  public 
welfare  and  morality  should  be  encouraged. 

8.  Orientation  and  resource  material  for 
the  foregoing  recommendations  may  be 
sought  from  the  various  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish orgiuiizatlons  that  have  been  active  In 
the  field  of  Christian- Jewish  relations.  It 
Is  also  suggested  that  contact  be  made  with 
Protestant  agencies  and  leadership  experts 
in   this  area  of  endeavor. 

9.  While  popular  '•grassroots"  programs 
to  Improve  Catholic-Jewish  relations  must  be 
pressed  forward  without  delay,  slower  and 
deeper  explorations  of  pertinent  issues  by 
Catholic  and  Jewish  scholars  must  also  be 
given  a  high  priority.  Since  many  of  the 
problems  in  this  area  of  Catholio-Jewish  re- 
lations are  intellectual  in  nature,  research 
In  history,  psychology,  sociology  and  the 
Bible  by  Individual  Catholic  and  Jewish 
scholars  as  well  as  collaborative  scholarly 
enterprises  are  to  be  highly  commended. 

10.  The  following  themes  which,  among 
others,  are  viewed  by  Christian  and  Jewish 
duloglsts  as  Important  Issues  aSecting  Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations  merit  the  attention 
and  study  of  Catholic  educators  and  scholars. 

a.  Schohuly  studies  and  educational  efforts 
to  show  common  historical.  Biblical,  doctri- 
nal and  liturgical  heritage  shared  by  Catho- 
lic and  Jews,  as  well  as  tlieir  differences. 

b.  As  the  statement  requires,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion  story  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  implicate  all  Jews  of  Jesus's  time 
or  of  today  in  a  collective  guilt  for  the  crime. 

c.  In  keeping  with  the  statment's  strong 
repudiation  of  anti-Semitism,  a  frank  and 
honest  treatment  of  the  history  of  Christian 
antl-Semltism  In  our  history  books,  courses 
and  ctUTicula. 

d.  A  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
primitive  church  In  the  setting  of  the  re- 
ligious, social,  and  cultural  features  of 
Jewish  life  in  the  first  century. 

e.  An  explicit  rejection  of  the  historically 
inaccurate  notion  that  Judaism  of  that  time, 
especially  that  of  Pharisaism,  was  a  decadent 
formalism  and  hypocrisy,  well  exemplified 
by  Jesus'  enemies. 

f.  An  acknowledgment  by  Catholic  schol- 
ars of  the  living  and  complex  reality  of 
Judaism  after  Christ  and  the  permanent 
election  of  Israel,  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  9.291.  and  incorporation  of  the  re- 
sults Into  Catholic  teaching. 

g.  A  full  and  precise  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  expression  "tlae  Jews"  by  St. 
John  and  other  New  Testament  references 
wtilch  appear  to  place  all  Jews  in  a  negative 
light.  (These  expressions  and  references 
should  be  fully  and  precisely  clarified  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  of  the  Stiitement 
that  Jews  are  not  to  be  "presented  as  re- 
jected or  accursed  by  God  as  if  this  followed 
from  holy  scripture") 

This  subcommlsslon  for  Cathollc-Jewlsh 
relations  remains  available  to  individuals  or 
groups  In  the  various  dioceses  for  further 
Information  and  for  practical  aids  and  sug- 
gestions for  their  efforts  in  the  area  of 
Catholic-Jewish  affairs. 

Please  address  correspondence  to: 


Office  of  the  Secretary,  Secretariat  for 
Catholic-Jewish  Relations.  1312  Massaclui- 
setts  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  relat- 
ing to  this  matter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (NY)  Times,  Mar.  16, 

1967) 
C.xTHOLirs  Seek  New  Jewish  Ties— Bishops' 
Guidelines     Suggest     Official     and     Lay 
Contacts  and   Prayer  in   Common 

(By  Edw.\rd  B.  Flske) 
An  agency  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  Issued  yesterday  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  Jewish-Catholic  relations  that 
urges  Roman  Catholics  to  Initiate  contacts 
between  the  two  faiths  at  both  official  and 
"grassroots"  levels. 

The  guidelines  call  for  common  prayer 
with  Jews  and  for  acknowledgment  by 
Catholics  of  the  •'living  and  complex  reality 
of  Judaism  after  Christ." 

They  urge  a  "frank  and  honest"  treatment 
of  historic  Christian  anti-Semitism  and  state 
that  the  Crucifixion  story  should  be  pre- 
sented "in  such  a  way  as  not  to  Implicate  all 
Jews  of  Jesus'  time  or  of  today  In  a  collective 
guilt  for  the  crime." 

TWO    THOL'SAND-WORD    DOCUMENT 

The  guidelines  are  contained  In  a  2.000- 
word  document  Issued  by  the  Bishops'  Com- 
mittee for  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Af- 
fairs, which  was  created  last  November  at 
the  founding  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops. 

The  conference  was  established  in  accord- 
ance with  Ecumenical  Council  instructions 
for  the  formation  of  a  conference  of  Bishops 
in  each  country. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  the 
Most  Rev.  John  J.  Carberry.  Bishop  of  Colum. 
bus.  Ohio.  The  Most  Rev.  Francis  P.  Leipzig, 
Bishop  of  Baker.  Oreg..  Is  chairman  of  the 
subcommlsslon  for  Cathollc-Jewlsh  Rela- 
tions, which  drafted  the  guidelines. 

Msgr.  William  W.  Baum,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  committee,  described  the  docu- 
ment yesterday  as  "a  sign  that  the  American 
hierarchy  Is  seriously  committed  to  carrying 
out  the  call  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  for 
Increased  understanding  between  Christians 
and  Jews." 

He  said  that  the  drawing  up  of  guidelines 
for  Interfalth  discussions  and  other  projects 
was  "only  a  beginning*  and  that  the  next 
step  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Secre- 
tariat   for    Cathollc-Jewlsh    Relations. 

This  secreUirlat,  which  could  be  established 
when  the  American  bishops  meet  next  month 
in  Chicago,  is  one  of  four  operating  arms  that 
are  projected  for  the  committee.  A  secretar- 
iat for  Christian  Unity  Is  already  function- 
ing: the  others  will  deal  with  non-Cliristlan 
religions  other  than  Judaism  and  with  •'non- 
religious"  groups  such  as  humanists. 

GUIDELINES    WELCOMED 

The  guidelines  were  generally  welcomed 
yesterday  by  Jewish  leaders  who  have  been 
active  in  dialogues  and  cooperative  social  ac- 
tion with  Christians. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Welnsteln,  president  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  (Re- 
form), for  Insunce.  described  It  as  "a  most 
helpful  and  welcome  document." 

ConUcts  between  Jews  and  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  increased  greatly  in  re- 
cent year."!,  especially  following  the  Ecumeni- 
cal CouttCll  of  1962-1965. 

Reform  and  Conservative  Jews  In  this 
country  have  for  the  most  part  welcomed 
dialogue  and  cooperation  on  religious  and 
other  subjects.  Most  Orthodox  Jews  have 
limited  their  participation  to  "nonrellglous" 


subjects  such  as  civil  rights,  however,  and 
some  oppose  any  interfalth  cooperation  by 
religious  groups. 

The  guidelines  quote  extensively  from  tne 
decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Council,  especially 
the  Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Chnrtlan  Religions,  which 
condemned  anti-Semitism. 

HISTORIC    OPPORTUNITY 

They  noted  that  the  United  States  had  "the 
lars'est  Jewish  community  in  the  world"  and 
that  the  church  in  America  had  '•a  historic 
opportunity  to  advance  the  cause  of  Catholic- 
Jewish  harmony.  ' 

The  document  lists  10  principles  of  dia- 
logue. Including  a  number  of  themes  appro- 
priate for  dialogue,  it  urges  the  creation  of  an 
agency  to  encourage  Catholic-Jewish  contacts 
In  every  diocese  where  there  are  Jews  and 
states  that  dialogue  should  be  carried  out 
not  only  by  scholars  and  students  but  also  in 
the  homes  of  laymen. 

The  guidelines  sav  that  proselvtism  should 
be  "carefully  avoided"  during  Interfalth  dis- 
cussions and  that  meetings  should  be 
planned  and  developed  Jointly. 

The  document  endorses  discussion  of  re- 
ligious topics  such  as  the  "historical.  Biblical, 
doctrinal  and  liturgical  heritage  shared  by 
Catholics  and  Jews,  as  well  as  their  differ- 
ences." 

It  calls  for  Catholics  to  acknowledge  the 
"permanent  election  of  Israel"  cited  by  St. 
Paul  and  specmcally  rejects  any  suggestion 
that  ftrst-centurv  Judaism,  especially  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  was  "a  decadent  formalism  and 
hypocrisy,  well  exemplified  by  Jesus' 
enemies." 


AN   EDEN    WITHOtJT    SERPENTS? 
UNLIKELY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  only  on 
the  simplest  of  charts  is  progress  an 
evenly  rising  line.  Just  as  in  the  learn- 
ing and  growing  process  there  is  both 
trial  and  error,  so  the  pathway  to  prog- 
ress is  not  smoothly  paved  all  the  way. 

In  a  cogent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  March  5,  the  Times 
eminent  drama  critic,  -Walter  Kerr,  has 
examined  the  new  growth  being  experi- 
enced by  the  theater  in  the  United  States. 
He  contrasts  our  experience  with  that  of 
the  European  theater,  so  often  pictured 
as  a  model  for  the  United  States;  and 
with  theater  in  European  Communist 
countries  which  some  In  the  programs- 
actors,  directors,  producers,  and 
writers— sometimes  seek  to  idealize. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

An  Eden  Without  Serpents?  Unlikely 
(By  Walter  Kerr) 

Worry,  worry,  worry.  In  the  past  week  or 
so  I  have  picked  up  the  morning  paper  sev- 
eral times  and  seen,  again,  alarming  signs  of 
the  Instabllltv  of  that  grand  new  movement 
toward  across-the-nntion  municipal  theaters. 
and  round-the-clock  repertory,  that  we  all  sa 

long  for. 

Yet  another  director  has  been  fired  In 
Pittsburgh;  apparentlv  he'd  been  doing  too 
much  Brecht.  And  the  Long  Wharf  Theater 
In  New  Haven  was  on  its  knees  begging  for 
funds;  apparently  it  had  been  doing  tco 
many  brand-new,  presumably  experlment.il, 
scripts. 

Naturally,  we  cry  woe.  Are  our  dreams 
unsound.  Is  the  looked-for  miracle  that  is 
about  to  renew  the  American  theater  a 
mirage,  have  been  kidding  ourselves?  Is 
there  some  fatal  flaw  in  the  whole  notion  d 
having  dozens  and  dozens  of  local  playhouses 
doing  dozens  and  dozens  of  unfamiliar  plavs 
(unfamiliar  because  they  are  old  or  unfamil- 
iar because  they  are  new)?     Is  this  nothing 
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more  than  the  vaunted  "community"  theater 
of  the  1920's  making  its  promises  and  break- 
ing its  neck  all  over  again?  (I  suppose  it 
should  be  remembered  that  earnest  and  in- 
telligent men  were  writing  books  called  "The 
Theater  of  Tomorrow"  and  "Footlights  Across 
America"  In  the  1920's.  too.  sure  that  the 
municipal  millennium  and  a  playwriting  re- 
naissance were  both  at  hand,  hand  in  hand  ) 

biggest  mistake 
I  think  that  before  we  cry  woe  we  should 
learn  to  become  realists.  Our  biggest  mis- 
take to  date,  I  think,  is  to  have  Imagined 
that  sunup  would  come  with  nary  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  that  the  moment  the  new  national 
program  for  the  arts  was  announced  it  would 
Just  plain  naturally  flower  and  flourish,  that 
we  were  going  to  get  what  we  wanted  with- 
out pain,  patience,  and  the  constant  thunder 
of  setbacks.  Having  a  vision  in  our  heads 
and  much  virtue  in  our  hearts,  we  assumed 
that  art  would  come  leaping  into  our  arms 
simply  because  our  arms  were  now  open, 
that  quality  would  in.- taut ly  lollow  upon 
generously  doled-out  cash,  that  virtue  would 
in  effect  become  its  reward  and  ours.  Why 
should  there  be  problems  when  the  over-all 
program  is  so  distinctly  desirable? 

And  so.  having  erected  a  quick  kingdom 
upon  a  myth,  we  stagger  under  the  blows 
that  fall.  There  Is  no  need  to.  Indeed, 
what  we  must  do  Is  brace  ourselves  to  the 
inevitable  onrush  of  more  blows,  and  then, 
when  we  have  begun  to  get  somewhere,  to 
the  utter  certainty  that  the  most  perfectly 
realized  vision  is  still  going  to  house  an 
astonishing  brood  of  vipers,  day  by  day.  dec- 
ade by  decade.  We  must  step  being 
innocents  and  face  tlie  fict  that  even  woll- 
established  repertory  contains  its  own  fester- 
lug  cankers  and  that  proud  municipal  play- 
houses Invariably  nvinufacture  their  ow"n 
paste  Jewels,  their  ow^l  home-grown  perplexi- 
ties. 

SAME     STORY 

L.^st  summer  I  spent  four  weeks  at  Salz- 
burg talking  to  young  director^,,  unnagprs. 
actors,  and  translators,  most  of  whose  work 
was  being  done  In  state-subsidized,  fully 
guaranteed,  permanently  sti.ffed  houses  in 
countries  all  over  Europe,  including  some  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  1  learned  a  great 
deal. 

In  speaking  of  certain  unpleasant  condi- 
tions in  the  New  York  commercial  theater — 
as  opposed  to  the  "secure"  theater  that  might 
be  created  by  endowed  continuity— I  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  plight  of  some  of  our 
best  performers.  An  actress.  I  said,  might 
have  an  enormous  and  thoroughly  deserved 
success.  She  might  then  have  anotlier.  per- 
haps a  third— though  with  a  little  time  out 
between  them  to  search  for  scripts  and  bar- 
gain with  commercial  packagers.  Then,  I 
continued,  she  might  easily  hit  a  dead 
stretch,  through  no  particular  fault  of  her 
own.  The  right  play  might  not  come  along; 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  cast  properly  a 
play  she  liked;  any  sort  of  foul  wind  might 
stop  her  dead  in  her  tracks.  At  the  height 
of  her  powers,  and  with  her  fresliness  due 
to  decline  yearly  as  freshness  so  disloyally 
does,  she  might  .'=pend  as  much  as  five  .^ea- 
.sons  out  of  work.  The  wa.=-te  is  incredible, 
■i'et  tliat's  the  way  the  catch-as-catch-cau 
commercial  theater  woriis.  I  concluded. 

"But  that's  exactly  what  can  happen  In 
our  theater!"  a  charming  woman  from  Cen- 
tral Europe  exclaimed.  I  was  puzzled. 
Weren't  the  actors  in  her  theater  regularly 
employed?  'Tes.  they  were;  once  they'd 
graduated  from  the  necessary  preparatory 
.school,  and  satisfactorily  passed  the  tests 
imposed  by  the  theatrical  state  board,  they 
had  Jobs  for  life — or  Just  about. 

IN    LIMBO 

But  my  friend  went  on  to  explain.  A  girl 
out  of  school,  a  delightful  ingenue,  might 
Join  a  company  and  work  successfully,  and 
frequently,  for  five  or  eight  years.  She  would 
then   be   getting  Just  a   bit   thready   for   in- 


genues, though  not  ample  enough  for  char- 
acter roles.  She'd  have  arrived  at  a  middle- 
ground  "leading  lady"  position.  Except  that 
the  company  might  already  have  an  over- 
supply  of  ••leading  ladies."  firmly  entrenched 
and  determined  to  stay  that  way  until  their 
wigs  and  chokers  gave  out.  They  were  per- 
manent, too.  and  had  priority.  The  result: 
the  maturing  ingenue  might  not  work  now 
for  as  much  as  t«n  years — until  someone 
conveniently  died  or  until  she  turned  into  a 
crone  who  could  be  cast  in  bits.  Shed  be 
paid  all  this  time.  true.  But  it  wasn't  pay. 
it  was  growth,  we  were  Uilking  about. 

Anotlier  relative'.y  young  manager  wanted 
otit  of  state-subEidized  repertory  as  fast  as  he 
could  get  out.  though  he  had  relatively  few 
other  places  to  go.  He  was  fed  up  with  the 
effects  of  sectirity  on  his  actors.  They'd 
gro'.vn  lazy,  high-hnnded.  reluctant  to  re- 
hearse, and — what's  more  to  the  point — ex- 
tremely unwillin,^  to  tackle  roles  they  hadn't 
already  estabiirhcd  th?mselves  in.  "fhey  be- 
haved both  like  stars  and  bureaucrats,  he 
complained.  They  tended  to  stick  to  their 
b.ig  of  trickf;  and  they  couldn't  be  budged 
because  they  couldn't  be  fired,  tliey  were 
office-holders. 

Another  kind  of  example.  A  director  from 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  country  had.  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  forced  to  do  plays 
for  the  "workers."  which  mc.mt  old-line  agit- 
prop plays  imported  from  Russia  or  at  the 
very  least  (very  best,  let's  say),  Brecht. 
"Finally."  this  director  said,  "I  had  to  Jump 
up  and  down  and  scream.  I  had  to  scre.im 
because  tlie  workers  didn^t  like  the  plays  and 
wouldn't  come.  I  had  to  make  the  oilicials 
see  that  the  actors  becime  very  discouraged 
pl.iying  to  nobody."  It  seems  that  m  this 
particular  cafe  the  dictum  from  above  was 
relaxed;  tlie  director  li.id  just  finished  doing 
"Luv,"  which  the  workers  liked. 

And  there  you  are.  Now  none  of  this  is 
to  s.ay  that  European  municipal  systems 
don't  have  their  virtues.  They  have  many. 
The  most  interesting  practice,  to  me.  was  one 
pursued  in  Sweden.  In  certain  cities  there 
playwrights  do  not  give  any  o:ie  theater  an 
e:';cltisi\e  riglit  to  a  play;  tliere  is  no  b;ddir.g 
for  rights,  as  there  is.  ray.  in  Prague.  The 
playwright  simply  publishes  his  play,  which 
means  that  it  is  now  rele.ised  to  auy  man.igc- 
mcnt  wisiiing  to  perform  it  S;x  theaters 
may  put  it  ou  simultaneously — and  more  or 
less  as  u-riitt  n.  The  author  rarely  bothers  to 
go  to  rehearsals.  t!iou;;"n  lie  may  if  he  is 
asked.  In  due  time  h"  has  six  different  op- 
portunit.es  to  see  his  play  differently  done — 
and.  ob\lousIy,  his  chances  of  getting  a 
"nglif  production,  and  a  success,  out  oi  so 
much  independent  activity  are  mightily  in- 
crea..ed.  The  future  of  his  work  isn't  staked 
on  a  single  "all  or  nothing"  throw.  If  I  were 
a  playwright,  and  didn't  need  too  much 
money.  I'd  move  to  Stockholm. 

My  purpose  this  morning,  however.  Is 
neither  to  praise  what  is  admirable  nor  fall 
back  in  mock  astonisliment  at  what  is  dis- 
maying in  the  European  methods  we  are 
strixing  so  hard  to  copy.  My  purpose  is  to 
point  out  that  credit  and  debits  exist  in  any 
system,  in  ail  systems.  Turn  where  you  will. 
and  dream  as  you  may.  the  theater  is  going 
to  grow  thorns  as  well  as  rosebuds,  and  very 
often  the  thorns  are  going  to  be  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  rosebuds.  Good  and  ill 
come  together.  Helen  of  Troy  must  have  had 
her  flaws,  anything  we  put  hand  to  turns 
out  to  be  a  mixed  blessing. 

NO  MAGIC  WAND 

The  important  thing  is  to  know  this,  and 
not  to  imagine  that  heaven  hovers  some- 
where Just  beyond  a  big  enough  endowment 
or  near  a  greenroom  in  which  all  of  the 
actors  are  knee-deep  in  social  security.  Such 
disappointment  as  we  feel  whenever  a  new 
crisis  turns  up  in  Philadelphia  or  New  Haven 
is  due  to  our  having  supposed  that  one  last 
benevolent  gesture  would  do  the  trick,  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  goodwill  would  corral 


perfection  forever.  We  can't  imagine  ser- 
pents in  Eden  because  we  are  still  Innocents 
about  the  theater:  we  dc  expect  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful  to  Sow  immediately 
and  without  embarrassing  Interruption  from 
our  having  made  such  an  effort  and  ha\ing 
had  svich  good  intentions.  We've  had  noble 
thoughts:  why  can't  playwTights  and  play- 
houses, directors  and  prima  donnas,  live  up 
to  them? 

I  think  tliat  if  we  tighten  our  belts  a  bit 
against  the  possibility  of  not  getting  an 
instant  full  meal,  if  we  agree  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  every  piaxi  devised  by  mortal 
man  breeds  its  own  form  of  discontent,  if 
we  agree  to  junk  the  illusion  tliat  the  wave 
of  a  magic  wand  will  somewhere  bring  an 
altogetl'ier  untroublesome.  altogether  un- 
corrupted  kind  of  theater  into  existence, 
we'll  laid  ourselves  in  better  shape  to  deal 
with  the  siinfjs  and  arrows  that  do  seem  to 
Impede  progress. 

When  we  learn  to  stop  Idealizing  any  one 
sort  of  practice,  and  begin  to  be  tough- 
minded  about  the  dirty  tricks  of  fate  we 
may  expect  everywhere,  we  will  not  be  so 
discouraged  by  occasional  bulletins  from  the 
front.  Even  when  we  get  what  we  want, 
we'll  find  it  in  some  ways  wanting.  All  right, 
so  be  it  Thus  armed,  we  may  get  on  with  it. 
It  is  the  realist,  not  the  idealist,  who  is  able 
to  keep  his  spirits  up. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ADDRESS 
BEFORE  THE  TENNESSEE  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  address  yesterday  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  is  a  significant  one — 
and  one  that  should  be  pondered  care- 
fully by  the  A.meiican  people. 

Pre.sident  John.scn  marshaled  the  facts 
regarding  Vietnam,  and  in  lanauage 
moie  forceful  than  ever  before,  he  as- 
serted the  delerminttion  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  President  made  clear  that — 

We  do  not  want  permanent  bases.  We  will 
borrin  withdrawal  of  our  troops  .  .  .  when- 
e\er  reciprocal  concessions  are  forthcoming 
from  our  adversary. 

With  reference  to  the  bombing  of  mili- 
tai-y  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  he  re- 
ported— 

The  firm  belief  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta.ff.  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  all  the  sources  of 
information  and  ad\ice  at  my  command  that 
tile  bombir.g  is  catising  serious  disruption 
and  added  expense  to  tlie  Nouh  Vietnamese 
inliltration  effort. 

The  Pi-esident  emphasized,  too,  what 
so  many  of  his  critics  overlook: 

The  strength  of  Communist  main  force 
uii.ts  m  tile  south  are  clearly  based  on  in- 
filtration from  the  north. 

Frequently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  have  contended  that  so  long  as  we  ha^  e 
great  masses  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam,  our  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  give  them  full  sup- 
port by  seeking  the  elimination  of  mean- 
ingful military  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  put  it  this  way  in 
the  most  significant  sentence  of  his  sig- 
nificant speech: 

It  is  simply  unfair  to  American — and  Vict- 
namese^soldiers  to  ask  them  to  face  in- 
creased enemy  personnel  and  firepower  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  reduce  that  infil- 
tration. 
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That  sentence.  I  feel,  should  be  re- 
peated again  and  again.  The  President's 
words  were  simple  ones,  but  vital  ones. 
I  commend  the  President  for  the  clar- 
ity m  which  he  stated  the  case,  and  I 
concar  in  his  a.s.scrtion  that  it  is  unfair 
to  our  soldiers  to  ask  them  to  face  in- 
creased enemy  action  without  making 
full  effort  to  reduce  enemy  military  ca- 
pnbilities. 

I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  no  man 
in  our  Nation  desires  peace  more  than 
does  the  President.  It  is  he  who  daily 
must  make  the  asonizing  decisions  which 
mean  life  or  death  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  commend  the  President,  too.  for  his 
appointment  of  the  distinguished  diplo- 
mat, Mr.  Ell.sworth  Bunker,  as  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Amba.s.sador  Bunker  through 
the  years  has  rendered  able  and  devoted 
service,  and  the  exijerience  he  has  ac- 
quired on  five  continents  should  mean 
much  to  our  Nation  as  he  faces  the  dif- 
ficult assignment  at  Saigon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Presidents  address  delivered  yesterday 
at  Na.shville,  Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presidents   REM.^RKS  TO  Tennessee 

LEtilSLATVnE 

Following  is  a  text  of  President  Johnsons 
prepared  remarks  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Tennessee  Legislature: 

It  is  alwciys  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to 
visit  Tennessee 

For  a  Texan.  It  Is  like  a  homecoming 
Much  of  the  courage  and  hard  work  that 
went  into  the  building  of  the  Southwest 
came  from  the  hills  and  fields  of  Tennessee. 
It  strengthened  the  sinews  of  thousands  of 
men— at  the  Alamo,  at  San  Jacinto  and  In 
the  homes  of  a  pioneer  people 

This  mornmg  I  visited  the  Hermitage,  the 
historic  home  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Two 
centuries  have  passed  since  that  most  Amer- 
ican of  Americans  was  born  The  world  has 
changed  much  since  his  day.  But  the  qual- 
ities which  sustain  men  and  nations  in  posi- 
tions   of    leadership    have    not    changed. 

In  our  time  as  In  Jackson's,  freedom  has 

its  price. 

In  our  time  as  In  his.  history  conspires  to 
test  the  American  will. 

In  our  time  as  In  his.  courage,  vision  and 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice  will  sustain  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

IMPRINT    M.\DE 

This  generation  of  Americans  Is  making 
Its  imprint  on  history  in  the  fierce  hills  and 
sweltering  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  I  think  most 
of  our  citizens  have— after  a  penetrating 
debate  which  is  our  democratic  heritage — 
reached  a  common  understanding  on  the 
meaning  and  objectives  of  that  struggle. 

Before  I  discuss  the  specific  questions  that 
remain  at  Issue,  let  me  review  the  points  of 
widespread  agreement 

Two  years  ago  we  were  forced  to  choose 
between  major  commitments  In  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  and  retreat: 

The  evacuation  of  more  than  25.000  of  our 
troops. 

The  collapse  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  the  face  of  subversion  and  external 
assault. 

Andrew  Jackson  would  not  have  been 
surprised  at  our  choice. 

We  chose  a  course  In  keeping  with  our 
tradition,  with  the  foreign  policy  of  three 
Administrations,  with  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress,  with  our  solemn  obligation*  under 
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the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty,  and  witli  the 
interests  of  16  million  South  Vietnamese 
who  had  to  wish  to  live  under  communist 
domination. 

VOICES  RAISED 
As  our  commitment  In  Vietniim  required 
more  men  and  equipment,  some  voices  were 
raised  in  opposition  The  Administration 
was  urged  to  disengage,  to  find  an  excuse 
to  abandon  the  effort. 

These  cries  c.ime  despite  growing  evidence 
th^a  the  defense  of  Vietnam  held  the  key 
to  the  political  and  economic  future  of  free 
Asi  V  The  stakes  of  the  struggle  grew  cor- 
respoiidinglv. 

It  became  clear  th.it  If  we  were  prep:ircd 
to  stay  the  course  m  Vietnam,  we  could 
help  U>  liy  the  cornerstone  for  a  diverse  and 
iiulependent  Asia,  full  of  promise  and  reso- 
lute m  the  cause  of  peaceful  economic  de- 
velopment  for  her  long-.sufTcring  peoples 

But    if    we    faltered,    the    forces    of    chaos 

would  scent  victory  and  decades  of  strife  and 

aggression  would  stretch  endlessly  before  us. 

The  choice  was  clear.     We  would  stay   the 

course.      And   we  shall   slay   the   course 

I  think  most  Americans  support  this  fun- 
damental decision.  Most  of  us  remember 
the  fearful  cost  of  Ignoring  ivggresslon 
Most  of  us  have  cast  aside  the  illusion  that 
we  can  live  in  an  affluent  fortress  while  th 
world  siidcs  Into  chaos. 


BASIC   OBJECTIVES 

I  think  we  have  al.=;o  reached  broad  agree- 
ment on  our  basic  objectives  In  Vietnam. 

First,  an  honorable  peace  that  will  leave 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  free  to  fashion 
their  own  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions without  fear  of  terror  or  Intimidation 
from  the  North. 

Second,  a  Southeast  Asia  In  which  all 
countries— including  a  peaceful  North  Viet- 
nam—iipplv  their  scarce  resources  to  the  real 
problems  of  their  people:  combating  hunger. 
Ignorance  and  disease. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  nothing  would 
give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  Invest  our 
own  resources  In  the  constructive  works  of 
pe.ice  rather  than  the  futile  destruction  of 
war. 

Third  a  concrete  demonstration  that  ag- 
gression' across  International  frontiers  Is  no 
longer  an  acceptable  means  of  political 
change. 

There  Is  also  a  general  agreement  among 
Americans  on  the  things  we  do  not  want 
m  Vietnam 

We  do  not  want  permanent  bases.  We  will 
be-in  withdrawal  of  our  troops  on  a  reason- 
able schedule  whenever  reciprocal  conces- 
sions are  forthcoming  from  our  adversary. 

We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  our  political  be- 
liefs upon  South  Vietnam.  Our  republic 
rests  upon  a  brisk  commerce  In  Ideas.  We 
will  be  happy  to  see  free  competition  In  the 
Intellectual  marketplace  whenever  North 
Vietnam  Is  willing  to  shift  the  conflict  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  ballot  box. 

Those  are  the  broad  principles  on  which 
most  Americans  agree. 

QUESTIONS    ARISE 

On  a  less  general  level,  however,  the  events 
and  frustrations  of  these  past  few  difficult 
weeks  have  inspired  a  number  of  questions 
about  our  Vietnam  policy  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  of  our  citizens.  Today  I  want 
to  deal  with  some  of  those  questions  that 
figure  most  prominently  in  the  press  and 
the  many  letters  which  reach  my  desk. 

Many  Americans  are  confused  by  the 
barrage  of  Information  about  military  en- 
gagements. They  long  for  the  capsule  sum- 
mary which  has  kept  tabs  on  previous  wars,  a 
line  on  the  map  dividing  friends  from  foe. 

Precisely  what,  they  ask.  Is  our  military 
situation,  and  what  are  the  prospects  for 
victory? 

The  first  answer  is  that  Vietnam  is  aggres- 
slon  In  a  new  guise,  as  far  removed  from 
trench  warfare  a«  the  rifle  from  the  longbow. 


This  is  a  war  of  infiltration,  of  subversion,  ot 
ambush.  Pitched  battles  are  rare,  and  even 
more  rarely  decisive. 

Today,  more  than  1  million  men  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  its  six  allies  are 
engaeed  in  the  order  of  battle. 

Despite  massive  increases  in  North  Viet- 
nam infiltration,  this  strengthening  of  allied 
fi>'ces  in  1966  was  instrumental  in  reversing 
the  whole  course  of  the  w.ir; 

We  estimate  that  55  000  North  Vietname^^e 
and  Vletcong  were  killed  in  1966.  comparer' 
with  35.000  the  previous  year.  Many  mor.' 
were  wounded,  and  more  than  20  000 
defected. 

By  ontr.i.st  9.500  South  Vietnamese.  5,000 
Anifricins  and  600  from  other  allied  foices 
were  killed   in  action. 

The  Vietnamese  army  achieved  a  1966 
average  of  2  weapons  captured  from  the  Viet- 
cong  to  every  one  lost,  a  dramatic  turn 
around   from   the   previous  two  years. 

Allied  forces  have  made  several  successful 
sweeps  through  territories  that  were  con. 
sldered  Vietcong  sanctuaries  only  a  short 
time  ago.  These  operations  not  only  cost  the 
enemv  large  numbers  of  men  and  weapons, 
but  are  very  damaging  to  his  morale. 

RESULTS   PRODUCED 

What  does  this  mean? 

Will  the  North  Vietnamese  change  tactics' 
Will  there  be  less  IntiltraUon  of  main  units 
and  more  guerrilla  warfare? 
The  truth  is  we  don't  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  our  strategy  has 
protiuced  results,  that  our  military  position 
has  substantially  Improved,  and  that  our 
military  success  has  permitted  the  ground- 
work to  be  laid  for  a  pacification  program 
which  is  the  long-run  key  to  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam. 

Since  February.  1965.  our  military  opera, 
tions  have  included  selective  bombing  of 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  Our 
purposes  are  three: 

To  back  our  fighting  men  by  denying  the 
enemy  a  sanctuary. 

To  exact  a  penalty  against  North  Vietnam 
for  her  Hagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962. 

To  limit  the  fiow,  or  sutvsUintlally  Increase 
the  cost  of  infiltration  of  men  and  materiel 
from  North  Vietnam. 

Our  Intelligence  confirms  that  we  have 
been  successful. 
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MUST   WE   BOMB? 

Yet,  some  object  strongly  to  this  aspect 
of  our  policy.  Must  we  bomb?  They  ask 
Does  It  do  any  military  good?  Is  It  consistent 
with  our  limited  objectives?  Is  It  an  In- 
human act  alhried  at  clvlUans? 

On  the  question  of  mUltary  utility,  I  can 
only  report  the  firm  belief  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  all  the 
sources  of  Information  and  advice  at  my  com- 
mand that  the  bombing  is  causing  serious 
disruption  and  added  expense  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltration   effort. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  half  a  mllllou 
people  are  kept  busy  Just  repairing  bomb 
damage  to  bridges,  roads,  railroads  and  other 
strategic  facilities,  and  in  air  and  coastal 
defense. 

I  also  want  to  say  categorically  that  n 
is  not  the  position  of  your  Ciovernment  that 
the  bombing  will  be  decisive  In  getting 
Hanoi  to  abandon  aggression.  It  has.  how- 
ever, created  substantial  problems  for  them 
The  best  Indication  of  how  substantial  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  working  so  hard  to  get  us 
to  stop. 

The  bombing  is  entirely  consistent  with 
our  limited  objectives  In  South  Vietnam 
The  strength  of  Communist  main-force  units 
In  the  South  Is  clearly  based  on  infiltration 
from  the  North.  It  is  simply  unfair  to 
American— and  Vietnamese— soldiers  to  ask 
them  to  face  Increased  enemy  personnel  and 
firepower  without  making  an  effort  to  reduce 
that  infiltration. 


Crvn-IANS    IN    WAR 

As  for  bombing  civilians,  I  would  simply 
say  that  we  are  making  an  effort  unprece- 
dented In  the  history  of  warfare  to  be  sure 
that  we  do  not.  It  is  our  policy  to  bomb 
military  targets  only. 

We  have  never  deliberately  l>ombed  cities, 
nor  attacked  any  target  with  the  purpose 
of  Inflicting  civilian  casualties. 

We  recognize,  and  regret,  that  some  people 
living  and  working  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
targets  have  suffered. 

We  also  are  all  to<3  aware  that  men  and 
machines  are  not  iniallible,  aud  that  some 
mistakes  have  occurred. 

But  our  record  on  this  account  is.  In  my 
opinion,  liighly  defensible. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  record  of  the 
other  side. 

Any  civilian  casualties  that  result  from  our 
operations  are  Inadvertent.  In  stark  contrast 
to  the  calculated  Vietcong  policy  of  sys- 
matlc  terror. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  Vietnamese 
civilians  have  been  killed,  tortured  and  kid- 
naped by  the  Vietcong.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  deliberate  nature  of  this  program. 
One  need  only  note  the  frequency  with 
which  Vietcong  victims  are  village  leaders, 
teachers,  health  workers  and  others  trying  to 
carry  out  constructive  programs. 

Yet  the  deeds  of  the  Vietcong  go  largely 
unnoted  in  the  public  debate.  It  is  this 
moral  double  bookkeeping  which  makes  us 
weary  of  some  of  our  critics. 

NECATTVE    RESPONSE 

But  there  Is  another  question:  Why  don't 
we  stop  bombing  to  make  It  easier  for  them 
to  begin  negotiations? 

The  answer  Is: 

•  We  stopped  for  5  days  and  20  hours  In 
May,  1965.  Representatives  of  Hanoi  simply 
returned   our  message   in   a  plain   envelope. 

•  We  stopped  bombing  for  36  days  and  15 
hours  in  December,  1965,  and  January,  1966. 
They  replied:  "A  political  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  can  be  envisaged  only  when 
the  United  States  Government  has  accepted 
the  four-point  stand  of  the  government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  has 
proved  this  by  actual  deeds,  has  stopped  un- 
conditionally and  for  good  its  air  raids  and 
all  other  acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic 
Republic    of    Vietnam." 

•  Last  month  we  stopped  bombing  for  5 
days  and  18  hours,  after  many  prior  weeks  in 
which  we  had  communicated  to  them  sev- 
eral possible  routes  to  peace,  any  one  of 
which  we  were  prepared  to  take.  Their  re- 
sponse, as  delivered  to  Hi.s  Holiness  the  Pope, 
was  this:  The  United  States  "must  put  an 
end  to  their  aggression  in  Vietnam,  ei.d 
unconditionally  and  definitively  the  bombing 
and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  all  American  and  satellite 
troops,  recognize  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Front  for  Liberation,  and  let  the  Vietnamese 
people  settle  themselves  their  own  affairs." 

That  Is  where  we  now  stand. 

They  have  three  times  rejected  a  bombing 
pause  as  a  means  to  open  the  way  to  ending 
the  war. 

FDBTHER   TRACEDT 

The  tragedy  of  South  Vietnam  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  casualty  lists. 

There  Is  much  tragedy  in  the  story  of  a 
nation  at  war  for  nearly  a  generation.  It  Is 
the  story  of  economic  stagnation.  It  Is  the 
story  of  a  generation  of  young  men — the 
flower  of  the  labor  force — pressed  Into  mili- 
tary service  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

No  one  denies  that  the  survival  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  heavily  dependent  upon  early 
economic  progress. 

My  most  recent  hopeful  report  of  progress 
in  this  area  came  from  an  old  friend  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley — David  LlUenthal,  who  re- 
cently went  to  Vietnam  to  work  with  the 
Vietnamese  on  economic  planning. 

He  reported — with  some  surprise,  1  might 
■*cid — that    he    discovered    an    extraordinary 


air  of  confidence  among  farmers,  village 
leaders,  trade  unionists  and  Indtistrialists. 
He  concluded  that  their  economic  behavior 
suggests  "that  they  think  they  know  how 
this  all  Is  going  to  come  out." 

Mr.  LlUenthal  also  said  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  among  the  hardest  work- 
ing people  he  had  seen  in  developing  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  That  "to  have  been 
through  20  years  of  war  and  still  have  this 
amount  of  'zip'  almost  ensures  their  long- 
term  economic  development" 

Our  AID  programs  are  also  supporting  the 
drive  toward  a  sound  economy. 

But  none  of  these  economic  accomplish- 
ments will  be  decisive  in  itself.  And  no  eco- 
nomic achievement  can  substitute  for  a 
strong  and  free  political  structure. 

We  cannot  build  such  a  structure — only 
the  Vietnamese  can  do  that. 

And  they  are.  As  I  am  talking  to  you 
here,  a  freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly 
in  Saigon  is  wrestling  with  the  last  details 
of  a  new  constitution,  one  which  will  bring 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  full  membership 
among  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  they  have  been  build- 
ing for  peace  and  justice.  That  is  a  remark- 
able accomplishment  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  PARTICIPANT 
IN  VIETNAMESE  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  this  body's  continuing  commitment 
to  a  searching  analysis  of  all  the  complex 
facets  of  our  southeast  Asian  policy,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  other  Senators 
the  views  of  a  man  whom  I  regard  as  a 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  observer 
of  and  participant  in  Vietnamese  affairs. 

I  speak  of  Brig.  Gen.  B.  B.  Talley,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  of  Mangum,  Okla,  For 
many  recent  months  General  Talley  has 
been  in  Vietnam  in  charge  of  a  group 
of  engineers  doing  contract  work  for  the 
Navy.  He  feels  strongly,  as  many  of  us 
feel,  that  Americans  must  be  fully  ad- 
vised about  the  scope  of  our  stake  in 
Asia. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cei-pts  from  a  letter  he  has  written  to 
me,  and  I  commend  his  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  comments  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  of  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Letter  of  Brig.  Gen. 
B.  B.  Talley 

I  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  eighteen 
months  in  charge  of  a  group  of  engineers 
under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

We  are  winning  this  war  politically,  social- 
ly, and  economically,  as  well  as  militarily. 
We  should  be  permitted  to  fight  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  You  may  rest  assured 
if  the  Communists  ever  come  to  a  confer- 
ence table  it  will  be  under  circtunstances 
which  they  consider  advantageous. 

A  truce  right  now  would  mean  defeat.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  was  given  to  understand  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954 
that  he  would  have  South  Vietnam  within 
two  years.  He  dispersed  his  forces  and  left 
them  here  where  they  continued  to  control 
vast  areas  of  the  country.  They  have  worked 
assiduously  to  subvert  tlie  people  and  are 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  In 
South  Vietnam.  A  trupe  at  this  time  would 
open  the  door  for  further  subversion  and 
they  would  undo  what  we  have  accomplished 
and  all  our  trouble  and  effort  would  come 
to  naught. 

What  we  need  Is  time.  Give  us  two  years 
more;    some   say    three;    and    we   can   build 


a  nation  here  which  can.  with  our  help, 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  The  situation  here 
is  much  brighter  for  building  an  independ- 
ent nation  than  it  was  in  South  Korea  In 
1945.  You  have  only  to  contrast  the  present 
conditions  during  this  New  Years  Festival 
Season  with  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  You 
can  see  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
and  how  rapidly  progress  Is  being  made.  A 
year  ago.  fe.ir  was  written  in  the  faces  of 
the  people.  This  year  they  are  relaxed  and 
are  beginning  to  see  a  ray  of  hope.  A  truce 
would  mean  surrender. 


POVERTY  BLIGHT  AND  "WASTE   OF 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  goals  erpressed 
in  the  President's  message  on  Amer- 
ica's unfinished  business.  Its  core 
theme  is  the  imperative  need  for  an  even 
greater  effort  to  overcome  r>overty, 
blight,  and  the  waste  of  precious  human 
resources.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  against  poverty  through  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  authorized 
by  the  Congress  a  short  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  But  much  more  is  necessar>'. 
I  am  convinced  that  now  more  than  ever 
the  need  is  to  persevere  and  redouble 
our  efforts. 

The  best  current  estimate  Is  that  32.7 
million  Americans  live  in  conditions  of 
poverty.  Of  this  number,  over  9  mil- 
lion have  already  been  reached  by  com- 
mimity  action  programs,  which  are  op- 
erating ii-^  over  1,000  communities  from 
coast  to  coast.  Over  800.000  of  the  4.1 
million  young  people,  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21,  who  live  in  poverty  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  0%er  54.000  of  these 
young  people,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  will  have  been  successfully  trained 
for  good  jobs  and  decent,  productive 
lives  through  the  Job  Corps.  Approxi- 
mately 14,000  previously  unemployed 
adults,  whose  families  were  receiving 
welfare  payments,  have  been  provided 
useful  work  experience  and  training 
under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act:  87,000  persons  in  23.000  fami- 
lies are  benefiting  from  rural  oppor- 
tunity loans  under  title  HI  to  combat 
poverty  in  rural  America. 

These  figures  tell  a  good  deal,  but  they 
do  not  come  close  to  revealing  what  a 
tremendous  impact  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  have  had  upon  human 
lives  in  countless  thousands  of  local 
antipoverty  encounters.  They  do  not 
reflect  the  immense  boost  in  life  which 
Headstart  gives  a  little  child  from  a  poor 
family — or  which  upward  boimd  gives  to 
that  child's  teenage  brother  or  sister — or 
which  a  legal  seiTices  project  of  a  neigh- 
borhood health  center  can  give  to  an 
entire  family — or  which  a  foster  grand- 
parents pro.iect  gives  to  a  lonely  and 
poor  elderly  person  as  well  as  to  the 
institutionalized  child  in  his  or  her  care. 

Dry  statistics  do  not  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  transformations  being 
wrought  on  Indian  resei-vations,  in  mi- 
gi-ant  workers  camps,  in  Appalachian 
hollows  and  in  urban  slums  by  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  launch-'d 
just  a  httle  over  2  years  ago.  Nor  do 
they  begin  to  account  for  the  tremendous 
commitment  which  Americaxi  industry, 
civic  and  professional  leaders,  public 
officials,  private  groups,  and  religious  or- 
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ganizations  have  made  to  victory  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  America  has  been 
aroused,  and  alerted  as  to  the  presence  of 
poverty  in  our  midst  and  the  imperative 
need  to  overcome  it. 

The  "unfinished  business"  to  which  the 
President  refers  involves  an  expansion  of 
our  national  effort  to  help  our  less  for- 
tunate fel'uw  citizens  help  themselves  out 
of  poverty,  out  of  undereducation,  out  of 
bli'4htcd  neighborhoods,  out  of  jobless- 
ness, hopclps-sness,  and  social  alienation, 
and  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
prospo!  ity  and  American  democracy. 
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OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
interest  in  the  subject  of  ombudsman  is 
evident  from  the  many  news  articles  and 
editorials  which  diii'y  are  coming  across 
my  desk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
column  entitled  "For  the  Ombudsman,  a 
Hearty  Skoal."  publi-shed  in  the  Decem- 
ber 16.  1966,  issue  of  Life  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  From  Life  magazine,  Dec.  16.  1966] 

For   the  Ombudsman.   .\   Heartt   Skoal 
(Bv  Loncinn  W.'mwright ) 


Help  Wanted:  Senior  citizen  In  good 
he.ilth  and  full  vigor.  Must  have  impeccable 
St  mdlnt;  in  community.  legal  back- 
ground preferred  Should  be  able  to  regard 
the  performance  of  public  officials  with  cool 
detachment  and  to  cast  a  critical  eye  on 
heavy-handed  administrative  rules  and  bu- 
reaucratic procedures  Must  be  willing  to 
listen  with  judicial  patience  to  even  the 
pettiest  coniplaint.s  of  the  lowliest  citizens 
and  prepared  to  speak  out  and  act  for  the 
individual  in  all  ca.ses  where  he  Is  being 
wronged  by  government  Must  be  Impervl- 
oi;s  to  pressure  and  Indiflferent  to  rank. 
Cuididates  with  political  obligations  or  am- 
bitions need  not  apply.  Salary  will  be 
suitable. 

The  list  of  quallfic.itions  cited  above  offers 
some  guidelines  for  tlie  position  of  "ombuds- 
mm,"  an  intriguing  lob  c.tegory  I  hope  Is 
going  to  develop  witli  some  success  on  the 
American  scene.  In  f.ici.  it  strikes  me  ns 
one  of  the  most  intercitsng  employment  in- 
ventions ever,  and  I  h  ive  a  not-so-sneaklng 
wish  that  I  were  old  enough.  Impeccable 
enough  and  had  the  U'B  il  experience  to  apply. 
For  the  Job  Is,  In  itself,  a  marvelously  open 
admission  that  government  operations  on  all 
levels  are  capable  of  abusing  the  citizenry, 
and  that  public  ofHcials,  elected  or  appointed, 
are  on  occajUon  cruel,  ven.il,  careless  or 
stupid.  The  fact  that  under  t>-.c  ombudsman 
concept  a  private  person  can  take  his  beef 
against  the  system  to  a  man  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  explore  it  and 
even  to  do  something  about  It  Is  positively 
Intoxicating. 

Of  course,  the  idea  has  not  really  caught 
on  here  at  all.  though  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  it  recently.  E.specially  In  New 
York  City,  where  a  civilian-dominated 
board  to  review  complaints  against  the  po- 
lice was  resoundingly  voted  out  of  exist- 
ence, the  motion  Is  being  considered  ns  an 
alternative,  and  It  Is  spoken  of  with  polite 
interest  even  by  those  who  bitterly  opposed 
tiie  review  board  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  who 
fought  to  keep  the  t>oard.  is  studying  the 
possibilities  of  creating  an  ombudsman  of- 
fice for  the  city,  and  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  local  Civil  Liberties  Union  prominent 
citizens  have  been  meeting  to  try  to  reach 
agreement  on  some  general  recommenda- 
tions.    Yet  my  hunch  is  that  politicians  in 


New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  will 
be  somewhat  sluggish  about  welcoming  un- 
beholden  men  to  power,  particularly  when 
one  of  the  prime  charges  of  that  power  Is  to 
Illuminate  and  thereby  correct  naws  in  the 
working  of  the  establishment.     More  Is  the 

pitv. 

Ombudsmen  ha\e  been  succei-sfully  at 
work  since  1809  in  Sweden,  which  is  where 
the  Job  and  the  term  for  it  originated.  Oin- 
budsinan  (with  the  accent  on  the  "om") 
simply  means  representative,  and  although 
some  Americans  have  suggested  more  Im- 
posing titles  like  "Public  Protector"  and 
"Director  of  Citizen  Redress."  I  like  It  best 
In  straight  Swedish.  Over  the  years  the  Job 
has  spread  to  the  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, to  New  ZtTilaiid  and  to  Great  Britain, 
where  the  work  is  done  by  a  parliamentary 
commission. 

There  are  differences  In  the  amounts  of 
power  held  by  ombudsmen  In  vario  -  places, 
and  in  Sweden  this  man.  appointca  by  the 
parliament,  can  actually  prosecute  ollicials 
who  he  decides  are  guilty  of  misuse  of  their 
authority.  The  current  ombudsman  there 
Is  a  63-year-old  former  Judge  named  Alfred 
Bexclius.  and  he  and  his  staff  of  10  look  into 
about  1.200  complaints  a  year  The  major- 
ity of  these  are  dismissed,  but  the  thorough, 
prompt  investigation  of  many  of  the 
gripes  abotit  police  behavior,  prison  condi- 
tions, over-severe  judges,  by-lhe-book  civil 
servants  has  resulted  In  the  correction  of 
Injustices  and  even  In  administrative  re- 
form. 

Perhr-.ps  the  most  unusual  case  handled  by 
Mr  Bcxplius  had  to  do  with  a  lady  who  in- 
sisted, for  five  vear.'^.  that  a  gravedlgger  had 
made  a  mistake  In  the  heavy  snow  and 
buried  her  father  in  the  wrong  plot.  Her 
many  requests  that  the  grave  be  dug  up  to 
decide  the  matter  were  pushed  aside  by 
church  and  other  authorities.  But  when 
the  ladv  tinally  appealed  to  the  ombudsman 
and  he  sharply  criticized  these  officials, 
shovels  were  hastily  broken  out.  Sure 
enough  the  lady  was  right:  her  lather  had 
been  ml^lnterred. 

Naturallv   there   are   certain   drawbacks   to 
the    Job       From    the    point    of    view    of    the 
ombudsman  himself,  it  could  get  awfully  de- 
pressing to  listen  to  all  those  complaints,  a 
lot  of  tliem  unfounded,  vindictive  or  even 
quite  mad.    Then.  too.  the  conscientious  om- 
budsman would  have  to  be  wary  of  his  own 
great    power,      "It    is    very    dangerous    to    lie 
to  the  ombudsman."  Mr.  Bexellus  said  In  a 
recent  rcierence  to  the  strength  of  his  office, 
and  the  d'tnger  is  tiiat  a  mortal  might  abuse 
It      And    thore   are   some   critics   who   argxie 
that  the  creation  of  the  Job.  either  on  local, 
state   or    even    federal    levels,    would    merely 
add    a    supcrtluous    layer    to    an    overloaded 
hierarchy.     Some  legislators  claim  that  they 
already  fulfill  the  ombudsman   function  for 
their  constituents,  that   they  can  look   into 
reported  Injustices  and  see  that  something 
Ls  done   about  them.     But   Professor   Walter 
Gellhorn   of   the   Columbia   Law   School   dis- 
agrees     Thi-.  country's  leading  ombudsman 
expert  and  author  of  a  book  called  Ombuds- 
men' and   Others.  Gellhorn   points  out   that 
most   complaints   given   busy   legislators   are 
simply    passed    along    to    the    official    or    the 
agency  the  constituent  is  complaining  about. 
There    will,   of   course,    have    to   be   much 
careful  thought  Riven   to  the  techniques  of 
establishing   ombudsmen    In   the   US.     The 
study  group  in  New  York  Is  considering  such 
matters    as   the   extent   of   the   man's   juris- 
diction, the  lentrth  of  his  term,  the  means  of 
his  selection      Tills  last   is  a  specially  slip- 
pery area  of  dl.=cussion  because  a  most  vital 
requisite   for   the   Job   Is   that   its   holder   be 
completely    immune    to    political    Influence. 
Thus   an   ombudsman    appointed    by.   say.   a 
mayor    could    conceivably    be    accused    later 
of    being    tiinid    about   checking   complaints 
that  migiu  embarrass  his  benefactor. 

Still.  Im  sure  that  these  trifling  obstaclps 
can  be  oxercomc.  p.irtlcularly  If  we— the  po- 


tential complainants— maintain  the  public- 
pressure.  Surely  the  presence  of  ombud.<^men 
at  various  levels  of  government  will  actu lUv 
encourage  officials  in  the  good  performance 
of  their  Jobs.  I'm  willing  even  to  agree  that 
an  ombudsman  doesn't  really  need  punitive 
power.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  that  he  can 
listen,  investigate,  recommend  and  then  1: 
nothing  happens,  scream  bloody  murder  in 
all  the  newspapers.  And  it  will  be  so  '  ood 
for  the  average,  private  man  to  have  a  place 
he  can  go  to  with  his  grievances.  For  ex- 
ample, just  the  other  day  I  parked  my  c.ir 
along  this  street,  and  .->n  of  a  sudden  thl.s 
policemm  conies  up  and      .   . 


FACE  TO  FACE— A  CONFRONTATION 
BETWEEN  SENATOR  ED'WARD 
KENNEDY  AND  SENATOR  JOHN 
TOWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Kennedy)  have 
participated  in  a  television  discussion  of 
the  major  issues  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day, particularly  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  program  was  telecast  in  'Washing- 
ton, D.C..  last  night  over  channel  5. 
■WTTG.  The  debate  occurred  last  week- 
end and  is  the  first  part  of  a  Metromedia 
television  series  entitled  "Face  to  Face." 
It  will  subsequently  be  shown  in  the  ma- 
jor cities  across  the  Nation.  I  think  that 
it  will  add  immeasurably  to  a  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  facing  our 
country,  particularly  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  conflict  in  'Vietnam. 

While  I  find  myself  more  closely 
alined  with  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  on  the  Viet- 
nam issue,  I  believe  that  the  entire  de- 
bate between  our  two  colleagues  is  of 
such  interest  and  importance  that  the 
transcript  should  be  made  available  to 
all  Senators  and  to  the  public.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  to  Face 
(A  confrontation  between  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Senator  John  Tower  on 
WTTG.  a  division  of  Metromedia.  Inc.) 
Mr.  Evans.  The  program  Is  called  "Face  to 
Face  "  It  originates  at  Kay  Center,  at  his- 
toric American  University  in  Washington. 
DC.  Both  guests  have  much  In  cominon: 
they  have  also  much  In  which  they  do  not 
agree.  Tlie  three  things  they  have  rather 
uniquely  in  common  are:  both  hold  seats  in 
the  Senate  formerly  held  by  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  each  was.  when  elected, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  most  exclusive 
club  in  the  world,  the  Senate,  And  Inclden- 
t.'Uy.  neither  h.id  previously  held  public 
office  prior  to  being  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Yielding  now  to  seniority,  may  I  introduce 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  Sen- 
ator John  Tower. 
(General  applause.) 

Senator  Tower  is  a  forty-one  year  old  for- 
mer economics  professor:  Is  most  at  home 
on  a  college  campus.  He  labels  himself  as  a 
progressive-conservative.  Senator  Tower 
serves  on  two  m.ajor  Senate  Committees;  they 
are  Armed  Services  and  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  well  as  a  number  of  Senate  Sub- 
C'lnmlttees.  He  was  reelected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  In  1966  by  a  fifty-seven  per- 
cent margin  from  a  normally  Democratic 
st.ite  Senator  Tower  has  Just  returned 
from  his  third  tour  of  the  Far  East.  Including 
Vietnam, 
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Now   may  I  introduce   a   man   who  hardly 
needs    introduction,    Senator    Edward    "Ted" 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts, 
(General  applause,) 

Senator  Kennedy,  not  inuch  older  than 
tome  of  the  students  on  this  campus.  Is  the 
ripe  old  i  2e  of  thirty-five.  He  came  to  the 
Penate  In  November  of  1962,  after  being 
elected  to  fUl  the  unexpired  term  of  his  big 
brother,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  1964,  he  was  reelected  to  a  full 
tei-m,  winning  by  the  largest  plurality  ever 
fiven  a  state-wide  candidate  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Senator  serves  on  Labor 
.'.d  Public  Welfare  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  several  Sub-Committees. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  legislation  involving  the  draft,  and 
immigration. 

Now  our  two  articvilate  advocates  of  the 
conservative  and  liberal  political  philoso- 
phies promise  an  hour  of  divergent  views.  I 
personally  am  looking  forward  to  that  con- 
frontation; I  hope  you  are.  It  will  take 
place  in  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  briefly,  gentlemen,  the 
ground  rules  are  very  simple.  I  recognize 
that  our  worst  enemy  will  be  time,  and  that 
you're  not  exactly  limited  in  the  Senate  on 
what  you  can  say  about  certain  subjects,  but 
we  have  to  be  here.  Each  Senator  will  have 
a  maximum  of  two  minutes  to  reply  to 
each  question.  After  each  has  done  so,  we 
hope  you  will  openly  and  freely  discuss  the 
problems  face  to  face.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  half-way  In  the  program,  we  will  ask 
students  here  tonight  to  Join  In  the  ques- 
tions. 

I  don't  think  there's  anything  more  con- 
fusing to  the  American  people  right  now 
than  Vietnam  and  the  war  going  on  there. 
We'd  like  very  much — and  again,  yielding 
to  seniority.  Senator  Tower,  If  you'd  handle 
this  first — are  you  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Tower.  Let  me  say  that  I  support 
our  basic  policy  In  Southeast  Asia;  I  am, 
for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  I  think  that  It's  essential  that 
we  combat  Communist  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  I  would  like  to  read  words 
written  by  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  Just  be- 
fore he  died.  "I  do  not  think  the  Idea  of 
Chinese  expansionism  is  so  fanciful  that 
the  effort  to  check  It  is  Irrational,  and  If 
one  argues  that  It  should  not  be  checked,  I 
believe  you  set  us  off  on  the  old,  old  route 
whereby  expansive  powers  push  at  more 
and  more  doors,  believing  they  will  open, 
until,  at  the  ultimate  door,  resistance  Is  un- 
avoidable, and  major  war  breaks  out.  We 
don't  choose  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy;  It  Is  forced  on  us  by  countries 
that  do.  And  the  only  way  to  stop  them 
from  Initiating  wars  Is  to  show  them  that 
war  Is  too  costly  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  to  employ.  In  other  words,  we  seek 
peace,  by  using  the  military  might  that  we 
possess  to  stop  aggression,  and  I  believe  that 
in  so  doing  we  reduce  the  likelihood  we'll 
have  to  flght  on  a  broader  front  at  a  greater 
cost  later  on." 

I  support  the  President  In  his  Intensifica- 
tion of  activity  in  the  North,  and  in  the 
ground  action  In  the  South;  I  approve  of  the 
liberalization  of  targets  In  the  North.  I 
believe  that  we  should  destroy  all  targets  of 
military  significance  In  the  North. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  Just  say  I  think 
all  of  us  are  sympathetic  to  the  extraordi- 
nary problems  that  are  presented  by  the 
problem  of  Vietnam.  I  think  the  President 
deserves  the  active  support  of  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Senate.  Having  said 
this,  I  think  we  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  have  a  particular  responsibility,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
considering  problems  of  foreign  policy.  I 
support  our  commitment  In  South  Vietnam, 
as  I  support  our  commitment  In  Southeast 


Asia.  I  think  our  boys  that  are  fighting 
there  are  doing  an  extraordinary  Job  under 
most  difficult  circumstances;  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  completely  satisfied  that 
we  have  been  as  imaginative  in  seeking  out 
an  honorable  and  negotiated  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problems  In  South  'Vietnam. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  words 
of  great  men  of  peace,  such  as  Mr.  U  Thant. 
and  the  Pope,  who  have  asked  and  requested 
the  United  States  to  consider  a  halt  In  the 
bombing  of  the  North.  I  think  that  this  is 
considering  the  men  of  peace  as  well  as  the 
great  world  leaders;  I  feel  that  this  would  be 
worthwhile  for  the  United  States  to  consider 
during  this  period  of  time.  It  could  be 
open-ended;  It  does  not  have  to  be  condi- 
tional. But  I  do  feel  that  we  would,  per- 
haps, find  an  honorable  settlement  to  the 
problems  in  South  Vietnam  with  that 
consideration. 

Let  me  Just  add  one  more  point.  I  think 
the  lesson  of  the  last  ten  years  has  Indicated 
to  us  that  the  expansion  of  Communism 
has  been  more  related  to  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty and  disease,  and  the  lack  of  social  Jus- 
tice, and  this  has  been  apparently  true  In 
many  of  the  areas  throughout  the  world. 
This  is  the  real  danger  of  problems  that  are 
presented  to  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  every- 
thing that  we  can  do  as  a  nation  to  try  and 
rid  these  problems  that  exist  in  Southeast 
Asia,  in  Asia  generally,  as  they  exist  in  de- 
veloping parts  of  the  world,  really  meet  the 
problem  that  we  fear,  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. I  think  the  problems  of  our  policy  to 
date  have  been  in  opposition  to  an  Ideology 
rather  than  In  favor  of  a  concept  of  social 
reform  and  social  Justice.  It's  in  this  frame- 
work that  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  might 
have  had — we  could  have  been  more  imagina- 
tive In  trying  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  right,  gentlemen;  obviously, 
there's  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  hope 
that  you'll  treat  It  as  such. 

Senator    Tower.  We     have     tried     several 
times    to    achieve    a    peaceful    solution;    we 
have — I     think     the     President     has     made 
genuine  efforts  in  that  direction.     We  have 
moratoriums  on  bombing;  they've  been  to  no 
avail.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  truce  periods 
are  utilized   by  the  enemy  to  mount  major 
resupply  efforts  that  enable  him  to  flght  on 
longer.    Now.  we  must  remember  that  it's 
the  Communists  that  initiated  the  war;  that 
the  Communists  quite  candidly  say  that  they 
will  foment  wars,  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation,  so  they  start  wars  to  accomplish 
an  objective,  and  they  feel  that  as  long  as 
there  is  some  chance  of  military  success,  they 
should  continue  fighting.     What  we  must  do 
is  convince  them  that  there  Is  no  chance  of 
military    success.     Now,    I    would    certainly 
agree  that  along  with  military  success,  other 
things  must  come,   but  we  are  doing  other 
things    In    South    Vietnam    today.      As    we 
militarily  secure  territory,  we  organize  and 
initiate    and    implement    pacification    pro- 
grams, aimed  at  developing  local  leadership; 
aimed  at  social  and  economic  progress.     We 
Imtiate  self-help  programs,  and  as  these  pro- 
grams bear  fruit,  we  create  in  the  process  an 
area  that  Is  hostile  to  Communist  guerilla 
activity.     I  think  the  fact  that  Korea  now  is 
becoming  prosperous;   Taiwan  no  longer  ac- 
cepts economic  aid  from  the  United  States 
and.   indeed,   sends  technical  and  economic 
assistance    to    Africa   now;    Thailand    has    a 
growing  economic  situation.     I  think  one  of 
the  most  effective  buffers  against  Communist 
expansion    would    be    the    establishment    of 
nations,  capltallstlcally  oriented,  if  we  want 
to  use  that   dirty  word,   or  oriented   toward 
the  West  or  toward  the  free  system  of  econ- 
omy, where  the  people  are  enjoying  genuine 
and  measurable  social   and   economic   prog- 
ress.   This  is  occurring  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  In  the  free  world  around  the 
Chinese  periphery   now.     Therefore.   I  think 
these  efforts  should  be  continued. 

Senator  Kennedy,  Fir.=  t  of  all.  let  me  sav 


that  I  don't  feel  that  comparing  the  recent 
truce  period,  the  Tet  period,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  for  thirty-seven  days 
last  year  ago, — last  year,  is  equivalent,  really 
to  the  prospects  of  halting  of  the  bombing 
at  the  present  time:  becatise  we  have  had 
a  change  in  the  military  situation,  we've  also 
had  a  change  in  the  political  situation.  Now, 
for  example,  both  the — Mr,  Kosygin,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  the  great  bulk  of 
arms  and  support  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
has  indicated  that  this  is  the  principal 
stumbling  block  to  reach  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  'Vietnam;  Mr,  Pod- 
gorny,  of  tlie  Soviet  Union,  has  indicated 
likewise,  I  think  that  dtiring  the  Tet  period, 
for  example,  it  was  never  declared  that  we 
would  not  start  the  bombing  once  again  at 
the  end  of  the  Tet  period:  in  effect,  this 
was  tantamount,  really,  I  consider,  to  an  ef- 
fective blackmail.  There's  no  question  that 
there  was  a  support,  a  building  of  supplies 
in  the  South  to  support  the  Vlet-Cong  dur- 
ing tlie  Tet  period,  just  as  we  increased  our 
own  supplies  in  the  south,  and  it  was  helpful 
for  us  in  distributing  our  own  supplies  to  ti-.e 
armed  forces  in  the  South, 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  It  is — when  we 
consider  the  problems  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  to  realize  that  the  Viet  Cong  make  up 
eighty  percent — that  the  South  Vietnamese 
make  up  eighty  i^ercent  of  the  Viet  Cong 
This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  although  they're 
getting  supplies  from  the  North,  and  they're 
getting  certain  very  active  support  and  direc- 
tion from  the  North — nonetheless.  I  think 
that  this  whole  concept  is  imbedded  in  the 
people  of  the  South.  In  spite  of  the  extraor- 
dinary manpower  we  have,  there's  no  qties- 
tion  that  the  total  number  of  Viet  Cong  that 
have  been  recruited  In  the  last  year  have  in- 
creased, and  that  there  is  today — that  the 
total  area,  geographical  area,  that  is  com- 
pletely supported  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  last 
year  has  expanded  somewhat.  So  I  am — I  say 
that  the  nature  of  the  problem  is  such  that 
we  cannot  look  at  It  In  traditional  t,erms. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  be  as  imagi- 
native In  the  political  sense  as  we  have  been 
In  the  military  sense  I  think  that  we  have 
to  resort  to  extraordinary  kinds  of  actions, 
and  diplomacy.  In  the  world  community,  to 
try  to  seek  a  Justified,  honorable  solution  to 
the  war  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Evans,  Senator,  how  much  time  would 
you  give  them? 

Senator  Kennedy,  I  think  it  has  to  be  a 
substantial  period,  I  would  say  that  it  be — 
that's  an  open-ended  cessation;  I  would  say 
at  that  time,  then,  we  would  consider  whether 
the  supplies  that  are  coming  into  the  South 
have  increased.  The — as  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  said,  there's  a  real  question  whether  tlie 
bombing  in  the  South,  interdicting  the  sup- 
plies in  the  South,  is  having  any  real  effect. 
In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
trast, the  position  where  we  are  this  year. 
with  where  we  were  a  year  ago  would  indi- 
cate that  there  would  be  very  little  lc*t. 
really,  in  seeing  a — now.  a  cease-fire  Let  .me 
say,  there  would  be  something  lost  If  we  con- 
sider the  military  sense;  there  can  be  accu- 
rate estimates  made,  and  there  have  been 
by  General  Westmoreland  and  others,  that  if 
we  have,  now,  a  cessation,  that  there  will  be 
some  increased  loss  of  American  lives  I  ac- 
knowledge that,  but  it  just  seems  to  me  tliat 
what  we're  considering  on  the  one  hand  is 
what  can  be  realized  in  the  political  sense. 
This  would  be  a  political  maneuver  to  try  and 
reach  a  negotiated  solution,  and  hopefully, 
if  we  did,  then  the  total  number  of  Ameri- 
cans that  would  be  lost  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  For  example,  this  last  week,  we 
see  with  the  losses  of  American  lives,  a  thirty- 
three  percent  increa,'=e  in  the  loss  of  American 
lives  over  a  year  ago,  and  we've  been  increas- 
ing o\ir  bombing — 

Mr.  Evans    I  think  it's  about  time  for  Sen- 
ator Tower  to  get  into  this. 

Senator  Tower,  Well.  General  Westmore- 
land says  a  bombing  pause  will    cost   manv 
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additional  lives  and  prolong  the  conflict. 
And  he  said  that  the  most  Important  reason 
tor  tlie  bombing  campaign  is  that  It  saves 
American  and  Vietnamese  lives.  Now,  I 
think  that  the  bombln;;— I'm  confident,  and 
I've  seen  the  plioto-reconnalssance  on  it, 
the  bombing  aas  had  a  substantial  effect  on 
their  ability  to  loglstically  support  a  war  in 
the  Soutli.  Now,  they  are  still  pouring  men 
and  supplies  Into  the  South,  but  this  makes 
it  much,  much  more  difflcuU  for  tliem  to 
do  EO.  and  withovit  tlie  bomhlns;  they  proba- 
bly couldn't  do  it  as  well  — they  probably 
could  do  it  much  better. 

Now,  tliere's  this  point  too.  and  that  is 
that  the  Viet  Cong  infra-structure  in  the 
South  was  established  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and 
actively  supi>orted  by  him.  They  initiated 
hostilities  through  acts  of  assassination  and 
terrorism,  that  ultimately  went  to  main-force 
engagements,  fought  not  only  by  Viet  Cong 
main  force,  but  by  North  Vietnamese  main 
force  elements,  from  North  Vietnam.  It  was 
at  that  point  that  we  made  the  dei-isiou  to 
Intrude  troops  Into  Soulli  Vietnam.  Now  I 
believe  that  none  of  the  peace  overture.'?,  none 
of  tlie  moratoriums,  nothing,  has  reduced  the 
determination  of  the  Communists  to  con- 
tinue to  hght  until  they  accomphsh  their  ob- 
jective, which   would   be   the 

Mr  Evans.  Id  like  very  much  for  you  to 
consider  the  possibility— if  they  do  not  call 
for  the  cessation,  should  we,  would  we  be 
more  honorable  by  declaring  war?  I'd  like 
you  to  discuss  tliat  after  tlus  message. 

Face  to  Face  is  originating  on  the  campus 
of  American  Uuiveriity  In  Washington,  DC. 
The  members  of  the  panel  who  are  discussing 
the  vital  Issues  of  the  day  are  Senators  John 
Tower  of  Texas,  and  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedv  of  Massachusetts. 

I  proposed.  Senator,  that  If  there  was  no 
ces.satlon,  ;xs  you  seemed  to  indicate  you'd 
hke  do  vou  think  it  would  be  more  honor- 
able for  the  United  States  of  America  to  de- 
clare wivr? 

Senator  Kfn.nfoy  No.  I  do  not.  I  don't 
feel  that  our  objective  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
obliteration  or  destrxiction  of  Vietnam,  it's 
a  very  linaited  objective.  There's  no  one  that 
doubts  we  couldn't  use  atomic  weapons  this 
evening  and  see  the  complete  destruction  of 
North  Vietnam.  Obviously,  what  this  would 
mean  would  be  the  intrusion  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  wed  be  Involved  In 
World  War  III.  Those  that  suggest  that  we 
continue  to  e-scalate  the  bombing.  I  think, 
have  to  consider  that. 

Secondly,  let  me  Just  say  that  by  having  a 
cessation,  an  open-ended  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  which  means  that  at  any  given 
time  that  we  could  begin  the  bombing  again 
if  we  felt  that  It  was  essential  in  Importance, 
I  do  think  that  were  going  to  the  world 
community  and  demonstrating  to  the  world 
community  once  again  orr  extraordinary  In- 
terest In  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Vietnam.  And  I  think  that  this 
is   of  slgnillcance   and   Importance.     I   think 

there  is"  an   underlying— I  think   there's 

Mr.  Ev.ANS.  Rather  than  line  up  too  many 
points,  I  wish  we  could  handle  one  at  a  time 
and  maybe  interchange  more,  more  fre- 
quently.    Go  ahead.  Senator. 

Senator  Towkr.  Well.  I  don't  think  Ifs 
necc-sarv  to  declare  war  and  I  don't  think 
we  should,  because  a  declaration  of  war 
doesn't  influence  really  the  military  activity 
in  any  way,  and  too,  I  dont  think  a  declara- 
tion of  war  would  have  any  signiflcance  rela- 
tive to  arriving  at  an  agreement  to  negotiate 
a  settlement.  There  are  very  cogent  rea.sons 
why  we  should  not  have  a  declaration  of 
war;  it  would  create  some  embarrassing  po- 
litical problems  for  some  of  our  friends  who 
are  in  some  wav  involved  with  us;  beyond 
that,  it  would  put  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  being  in  a  declared  war  against 
an  Asian  country,  which  we  want  to  avoid. 
Mr.  Evans.  May  we  move  on.  then,  if  you 
agree  on  that  point? 

Senator   Kennedy.  Let   me   Just  say-  If   I 


could— I  think  that  one  of  the  extraordinary 
lessons  that's  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent in  the  Vietnam  slttiatlon  Is  that  you 
cannot  bomb  people  to  the  negotiating  table. 
I  think  that  this 

(General  applause.) 

I  think  this  w.\s  demonstrated  quite  clearly 
In  the  Second  World  War;  alter  the  ex- 
traordinary raids  on  Hamburg  and  Frankfort, 
where  there  were  extraordinary  civilian  cas- 
uil'acs,  the  resistance  among  the  people  was 
at  its  highest,  really,  of  any  time  during  tlie 

And  finally,  let  me  Just  say  th.it  I  think 
we  have  to  consider  the  extraordinary  human 
cost  to  the  people  la  South  Vietnam  as  well 
as  the  people  in  North  Vietnam,  the  extraor- 
dinary coat  to  tlie  civilian  population.  In  the 
loss  of  life,  and  the  permanent  dam:>ge, 
really,  to  so  many  of  them.  I  think  this  has 
to  begin  to  •>.'  «;h  on  anv  kind  of  policy  con- 
siderations, ...  d  although  our  primary— and 
our  p  imary  obligation,  we  must  get  back  to 
the  f.ict.  is  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Whit  we're  Interested  in  is  very  limited  ob- 
jectives, and  that  is  tliat  these  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  their  own  fu- 
ture and  their  own  destiny;  I'm  committed 
to  that.  The  real  point  Is  how  that  can  be 
achieved,  and  I  think  that,  given  the  set  of 
circumstances  that  we're  presented  with  to- 
day it  isn't  unreasonable  to  think  tliat  we 
ought  to  try  some  Imaginative  and  some  new 
concepts,  aiid  that  Is  the  open-ended  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  the  North. 

Senator  Tower.  I  think  that  It  should  be 
apparent  by  now  that  actually  the  Commu- 
nists have  adopted  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy      You  have  got,  then,  to  destroy  their 
ability  to  wage  war  before  they're  going  to 
stop  w.iglng  war.     Right  now  they're  engaged 
in  terrorist,  activity   in  Thailand;    they   have 
very  callou.=ly  and  candidly  said  that  Thai- 
land   is    the   next    Urget.     So.   It   we   should 
unilaterally    withdraw,    which    is    the    only 
alternative  to  full  participation,  getting  the 
lob  done,  other  than  fighting  there  day  after 
day,  year  after  year  a  war  of  attrition  that's 
going  tj  cost  more  human  lives,  then  we're 
going    to   destroy    the   desire    of    the.?e   other 
Asian  countries  to  resist  Communist  expan- 
sion     I'm  confident  that  If  we  had  not  gone 
into  Vietnam  In  the  force  that  we  did,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  have  collapsed, 
L.U  s  would  be  totally  under  their  control,  the 
Thais  would  be  seeking  an  accommodation; 
we'd  never  had  had  the  takeover  of  the  Junta 
in    Indonesia,    and    I    think    Southeast    Asia 
would  be  In  very  bad  condition.  Indeed.     The 
reason  we  fight  this  war  now,  on  this  small 
front,  is  to  reduce  the  likelihood  we'll  have 
to   fight   on   a   broader   front  later   on,   at   a 
much  greater  cost  In  human  life;   so  by  ex- 
pending some  human  life  now,  and  I  think 
wir  is  terrible,  we  reduce  the  Ukelihoad  we 
have  to  fight  later.     As  Adlal  Stevenson  s.ald, 
ultimately  we'll   find  that   resistance   Is  un- 
avoidable, and  a  major  war  will  bre.ik  out,  if 
we  do  not  pursue  this  course. 

Mr.   Ev.\NS.  Now,   Senator  Kennedy,  I   be- 
lieve you  hid  something? 

Senator  Kfnnedv.  No  one  has  suggested 
here  this  afternoon  a  unilateral  withdrawal, 
and  this  is  always  sort  of  a  common.  I  feel, 
and  in  many  Instances  an  unjustified  ap- 
praisal of  wh.it  some  of  those  members  In 
the  Congress  and  the  Senate  have  suggested 
when  we're  talking  about  the  possibility  ot 
using  additional  imagination  in  trying  to 
achieve  a  negoti.ited  settlement.  Im  fully 
committed  to  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  there  and 
that  wo  h.ive  to  remain  m  South  Vietn.am, 
and  that  we  have  our  obligations  and  we  have 
to  carry  them  through.  The  question  that 
Is  presented  to  us  today  and  tonight,  is  how 
to  reach  the  negotiating  table.  Whether 
we're  going  to  continue  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  we're  following,  whetiier  that  is 
going  to  bring  us  to  the  negotiating  table,  an 
lncre;u;e  in  the  escalation  of  our  bombing 
ng.unst  a  country  wlilch  Is  ninety-five  per- 
cent agricultural,  a  nation  that  held  out 
against  the  French  for  some  six  years,  when 


they  were  living  In  the  rice  p.addies  and  out 
In  the  Jungles.  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  the  table  by  turning  the  tour- 
niquet? I  seriously  question  whether  that 
poUcy  is  going  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  wonder  If  we  might  move  on 
to  another  point? 

Senator  Tower.  We  won't  need  to  brii-.g 
them  to  the  table  If  by  our  military  actions 
we  can  reduce  their  abUity  to  wage  war 
ag.^iu-t  South  Vietnam,  we  c.ui  militarily  tc- 
curc  South  Vietnam,  and  assure  that  it  will 
not  f.ill  under  Communist  domination.  Then 
we  don't  care  whether  they  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  or  not. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  now  the  question 
ot   whetlier  we   can   militarily  secure  South 
Vietnam,  I  tiiink.  is  perhaps  the  basic  dis- 
agreement   that   has    been    propounded    be- 
tween  Senator  Tower  and   myself  this  eve- 
ning, because  when  we  feel  that  we  have  four 
hundred  tlioui.md  men.  today,  that  are  lo- 
cated  in  South   Vietnam;    figure   that   were 
dropping   sixty   thousand   tons   of  TNT.   the 
equivalent  ol  seven  tons  of  TNT  per  infiltra- 
tor  down   from   the   North   Into   the   South, 
and    we're   still    not    able    to   stop   both   the 
infiltration  and  the  four  hundred  thousand 
American  soldiers  in  the  South  have  not  been 
able  to  effectively   pacify  the  South,  then  I 
think   the   question   of   whether  we're   going 
to  be  able  to  militarily  sectire  it  In  the  sense 
of  providing  almost  the  equivalent  of  occupa- 
tion Is  something  which  I  think  Is— I  would 
question,     and    I     would    question    as     well 
whether  that  really  Is  the  purpose.     1  think 
it  pets  back,  once  again,  to  what  brought  us 
tiiere?     What   brought  us  there   is  the  fact 
that   we   believed,   under   the    commitments 
that  we  had.  that   the  people  of  the  South 
ought  to  have  the  right  and  the  opportunity 
to  determine   their   own   future.     It  wasn't 
that  we're  going  to  destroy  this  country,  or 
occupy  It;  that  was  not.    And  therefore  what 
I— I  do  applaud  is  the  efforts  that  President 
Johnson  has  made  In  tr>lng  to  be  reasonable 
and  not  trying  to  escalate  this  war  Into  an 
endless  spiral,  which  I  think  could  perhaps 
lead  into  a  third  World  War. 

Mr.  Evans.  May  I  ask  one  quick  question 
before  we  get  to  the  midway  point.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  do  you  feel  that  the  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  vou  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  who  feel  as  you  do  has  a  tendency 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on 
our  part? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  'would  certainly  not 
hope  .so.  I  think  that  we  In  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  have  a  particular 
responsibility  In  this.  There  should  be  no 
question  In  the  minds  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, or  the  South  Vietnamese:  the  Viet  Cong, 
who  are  fighting,  who  are  be.aring  the  prm- 
cipal  brunt  of  the  war,  who  are  facing  Ameri- 
can soldiers  day  after  day.  and  which  efforts 
I  support  completely,  about  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  those  efforts 
I  support  completely  and  wholeheartedly. 
So  It  would  be— obviously.  It  would  be  a 
mistaken  assumption  on  their  part  to  assume 
anything  which  would  take  away  from  the 
general  support  for  these  efforts. 

Senator  Towf.r.  It  may  be  a  mistaken  as- 
sumption, but  I'm  afraid  th.at  It  Is.  I  think 
that  there  Is  some  feeling  In  Hanoi  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  seek  some  sort  of 
face-saving  device  and  get  out.     Now.  this  is 

what  they  would  like  us  to  do.  of  course 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  It  true? 
Senator  Tower.  I  hope  not.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  United  States  Ls  not  going  to 
do  that,  because  I  think  that  we  have  got 
to  follow  the  b.islc  objectives  laid  down  by 
the  President  when  he  said  we  must  guar- 
antee the  independence  of  South  Vietnam; 
we  cannot  abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  Com- 
munist conquest.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
I  believe  that  we  do  feel  we  are  deeply  di- 
vided here  in  the  United  Suites,  that  were 
wearying  of  the  war.  that  we  want  to  $ot 
out.  and  this  encourages  tliem  to  keep  fight- 
ing.   Now.  niavbe  you  can't  bomb  them  ii.to 
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coming  to  the  conference  table,  but  if  you 
reduce  their  ability  to  wage  war.  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  they  come  to 
the  conference  table  or  not.  because  you've 
accomplished  your  objective.  We  don't  want 
North  Vietnam;  we  have  no  designs  on  their 
territory,  and  I  would  be  opposed  to  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  But  I  think  we've  got 
lo  destroy  their  ability  to  logistically  sup- 
ply the  war  in  the  South.  Now.  the  Viet  Cong 
are  having  some  very  serious  problems  now. 
and  I  think  one  position  that's  been  expressed 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  great  prog- 
ress that  we've  made  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months.  We  are  beginning  to  destroy  the 
Viet  Cong  infra-structure.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  Interdict  his  lines  of  communication 
to  the  extent  that  he's  hurting,  and  now  we 
see  Viet  Cong  main  force  units  now  being  re- 
supplied  by  replacements  who  are  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army;  they're  having  a 
serious  Job  of  recruiting,  and  our  Chu  Hoi 
program,  which  is  a  program  by  which  we 
allow  people  to  defect,  come  over  to  our  side. 
we  had  twice  as  many  of  those  last  year 
than  we  did  the  year  before,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  we'll  have  twice  as  many  this  year 
as  we  did  last  year,  so  this  is  an  indication 
the  people  are  looking  over  and  saying  "We 
want  to  come  live  with  you,  because  you're 
offering  something  better.  " 

Mr.  Evans.  I  expressed  the  warning  that 
our  greatest  enemy  would  be  time,  and  we've 
reached  the  mid-way  point.  It's  time  to 
hear  from  American  University  students  who 
will  cross-examine  the  distinguished  public 
servants  who  are  here  before  us,  and  they 
will  come  with  Senator  Tower  and  Senator 
Kennedy  Face  to  F^ice  in  Just  one  moment. 
From  the  very  beautiful  Key  Audi- 
torium at  historic  American  University 
In  Washington,  DC.  we're  bringing  you 
Face  to  Pace.  We  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  from  the  students  who  would  like 
to  face  Senators  Tower  and  Kennedy.  And 
we  have  a  volunteer  right  here.  Would  you 
state  yotu'  name,  your  state  and  to  whom 
you  direct  your  question? 

Student.  Pamela  Artlcher.  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  my  question  Is  directed  to 
Senator  Kennedy. 

Prof.  Abdul  Said  of  this  University  Indi- 
cated on  his  return  to  North  Africa  last  week 
that  our  AID  and  USIA  services  are  Inade- 
quate and  not  particularly  responsive.  The 
African  emotion  study  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Political  Science  seems  to  support 
this.  In  view  of  your  recent  trip  to  North 
Africa,   would   you   care   to  comment? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  let  me  say  that 
dtiring  the  past  fall  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
travel  through  North  Africa  and  then  out  to 
the  Middle  East.  I  visited  Morocco  and  Al- 
geria and  Tunisia.  There  are  some  very  dis- 
turbing signs  that  are  taking  place  generally 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary arms  build-up  taking  place,  par- 
ticularly with  the  build-up  of  Soviet  arms  in 
Algeria.  There's  been  a  corresponding  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  to  Morocco. 

Obviously  this  is  taking  away  from  the 
effective  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
tries In  North  Africa.  To  the  extent  that 
we  can  exercise  our  own  policy  so  that  this 
arms  build-up  can  be  halted,  obviously  this 
would  be  advantageous.  We  have  not  been 
effective  In  doing  so  today.  There  have  been 
some  things  which  have  been  proposed  for 
North  Africa  wh'r-yh  I  do  feel  have  been  en- 
couraging. One  ^ould  be  an  American  Uni- 
versity In  Tanglers  which  would  do  for  North 
Africa  what  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  haa  really  done  for  the  Middle  East. 
This,  I  think,  deserves  a  very  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  United  States.  Ifs  In  its  very 
early  stages  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  something  that  should  be 
considered. 

I  would — we,  in  the  past  eight  or  nine  days, 
although  It  was  not  publicized,  extended 
our  wheat  to  Algeria.  Algeria,  as  you  know 
haa   been    following    a   rather    lndei)endent 


course  in  North  Africa  generally,  and  has — 
but  has  only  recently  gone  through  a  coup 
period  and  now  is  trying  to  find — attempt 
to  find  Itself,  and  1  personally  believe  that 
the  Administration  deserved  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  extending  that  kind  of  wheat  to 
Algeria. 

Mr.  Evans.  Your  time  is  up.  Senator.  Is 
tliere  anything  you'd  like  to  add  to  that. 
Senator  Tower? 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  on  the  matter  of  aid 
to  Africa.  I  think  that  In  addition  to  what- 
ever we  put  in  in  tlie  way  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  that  we  should  be  en- 
couraging the  governments  of  these  African 
countries  to  create  a  climate  that's  as  favor- 
able as  possible  to  the  Investment  of  private 
capital  which  cov.ld  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  economic  development  of  these  African 
countries. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  we  have  another  question? 
Right  in  the  front  row  here,  please. 

Student.  Edward  Wilbur  of  New  York. 
Senator  Tower,  being  from  Texas  and  being 
a  former  economics  professor,  do  you  feel 
that  the  oil  depletion  allowances  conflicts 
with  the  idea  of  a  graduated  income  tax? 
Senator  Tower.  Well,  to  begin  with,  let 
me  say  tliat  I  am  not  an  economist  really, 
I'm  a  political  scientist.  I  did  attend  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  but  I  was  in  the  political  science 
side,  and  I  came  away  with  some  rather  dif- 
ference ideas  than  a  lot  of  people  that  have 
come  from  that  school. 
(General  laughter,  i 

1  think  the  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  is  a  necessary  thing 
because  the  investment  ot  capital  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  oil  is  a  very,  very  hazardous 
business  indeed.  And  I  can  show  you  far 
more  people  in  Texas  that  have  gone  broke 
In  the  oil  business  than  have  gotten  rich 
at  it.  And  because  It  is  vital  to  the — not 
only  to  the  economy  of  the  country,  but  to 
the  nation's  security,  for  us  to  find  new- 
sources  ot  oil  we  need  to  have  every  incen- 
tive that  we  can  to  have  men  go  out  and 
explore  for  oil. 

We  are  now  using  up  our  reserves  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  are  finding  new  sources 
of  oil.  And  so  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
all  of  the  incentives  that  we  can.  Including 
the  twenty-seven  and  a  half  percent  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Kennedy? 
Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  take  issue  with 
the  Senator  Tower.  I  think — I  wonder  what 
is  the  justification  for  Gulf  or  Humble  hav- 
ing twenty-seven  and  a  halt  percent.  Any 
of  the  research  they  do  they  can  charge  it 
off  in  expenses. 

The  position  that  I  would  take  would  be 
the  position  which  was  advocated  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Proxmlre,  and  that  is  that 
you'd  have  a  sliding  scale.  You  might  give 
a  small,  independent  wildcatter  the  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  percent  if  his  total  revenues 
maybe  be  a  miUion  and  a  half  or  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  then  you'd  put  a  sliding 
scale  up  to.  might  be  twenty  or  twenty-five 
million  dollars  reaching  maybe  thirteen  and 
a  half  percent,  which  I  think  would  give  the 
Initiative  to  the  small  independent  which  ob- 
viously the— I  know  my  colleague,  my  fellow 
Republican  colleague  is  interested  in  the 
small  businessman  and  the  wildcatter — 
these  fellows  ought  to  get  the  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  percent.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
wondering,  why  we  ought  to  give  the  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  percent  to  these  major  com- 
panies and  corporations.     I  think  I  couldn't 

disagree  with  him  more  on  this  Issue,  but 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Tower.  Well,  we  Texans  fully  un- 
derstand the  toot  in  the  door  technique.  Be- 
ginning an  assault  on  the  depletion  allow- 
ance by  taking  It  away  from  some  and  grant- 
ing it  to  others  would  be  to  allow  the  camel 
to  get  his  head  under  the  tent-flap.  Even- 
tually the  whole  camel  comes  into  the 
tent 


Senator  Kennedy    But  tins  is 

Senator  Tower.  And  I  think  it  would  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  depletion  allowance  which 
is  actually  vital  and  shouldn't  be  tampered 
with  at  this  time  when  we  are  using  up  our 
reserves.  One  must  remember  that  when  a 
man  sells  oil,  he's  actually  selling  his  capital. 
It  IS  a  depletable  resource. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  wonder  If  we — I'm  a  little  dis- 
couraged that  the  American  University,  with 
all  these  drattable  men  haven't  gotten  Into 
that  area,  and  we  would  entertain  a  question 
on  the  draft  at  this  point.  This  gentleman 
here. 

Student.  My  name  is  John  Garvin  and  I 
come  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
could  you  give  your  views  on  alternatives  to 
being  drafted  in  the  mihtary  service,  such 
as  assignments  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  other 
related  organizations? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the — I  would  say 
that  the — I  would  distinguish  between  vol- 
untary service  in  the  areas  which  you've 
pointed  out  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  or  Visla  Service  which  is  very 
admirable  and  I  think  that — but  I  would 
distinguish  that  really  from  our  draft  sys- 
tem. I  think  most  of  the  people  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  for  example.  Mr.  Shriver  and  others 
who  have  worked  in  there  and  also  in  Vista 
and  Teacher  Corps,  feel  very  strongly  lliat 
this  is  a  voluntary  organization,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  that  it's  been  able  to  attract  the 
highest  kinds  of  idealistic  young  people  is 
that  it's  a  voluntary  service  and  people  who 
are  committed  to  the  ideals  and  what  they 
really  can  contribute  to  human  progress  and 
human  resources  and  human  betterment 
around  the  world. 

And   they  do  not  see   this  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  service  in   the   Armed   Forces  of 
our    country.     So    I    would    distinguish    be- 
tween these  two      I  think,  the  one  hand  you 
have    a — the    draft    system,    and    for    people 
that     are     not     selected     their     opportunity 
should    be.    if    they    feel,    they're    motivated 
that    way.    should    have    an    opportunity    to 
go  in  to  the  voluntary  services. 
Mr    Evans.  Senator  Tower? 
Senator  Tower.  I  reject  the  idea  that  we 
should    establish   a    program   of   compulsory 
national  service  that  would  take  many  forms 
other  than  military. 
(Applause  > 

I  think  that  we  must  stick  to  the  estab- 
lished tradition,  that  the  only  time  a  man 
is  obligated  to  work  for  the  government  is 
when  his  nation's  security  is  threatened,  and 
it  must  be  defended.  And  I  don't  think 
he's  obligated  to  work  for  the  Peace  Corps 
or  for  any  other  agency,  regardless  of  how 
much  good  this  agency  may  be  doing  I 
would  say  that  this  might  of  course  too 
seriously  affect  the  efforts  of  many  of  our 
private,  charitable  and  church  organizations 
to  recruit  young  people  to  do  these  Jobs 

Mr.  Evans.  Any  other  questions?  I  have 
a  gentleman  here  in  the  second  row.  please. 
Student.  My  name  is  Benton  Abramson 
from  Mount  Pleasant.  Pennsylvania  Id  like 
to  direct  this  question  to  Senator  Kennedy, 
Sir.  as  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations,  could  you  suggest  anv 
means  through  which  the"  UN  could  be  uti- 
lized to  bring  the  Vietnamese  conflict  to  an 
end? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  that  there's 
machinery  could  be  established,  hopefully 
If  there  was  some  kind  of  indication  of  sup- 
port by  both  the  United  States  and  I  would 
feel  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  North  Vietnamese:  special  machlnerv  I 
think  could  easily  be  established  similar"  to 
the  kind  of  machinery  that  was  established 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  I  mean  it 
could  be  ad  hoc  machinery  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular need.  And  I  think— I  don't  think 
this  would  be  a  great  problem.  We  have 
some  existing  machinery  In  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  and  there's  al- 
ways been  a  question  whether  we  could  not 
breathe  new  life  Into  the  International  Con- 
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trol  Commission  so  that  they  could  perform 
thf  Ir  funcuon  more  effectively  In  cutting  off 
the  borders  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  stop 
the  inflltration. 

I  would  support  all  those  efforts  and  I 
tliink  that  Sihanouk  of  Canibodia.  for  ex- 
ample, a  venr  ago  Indicrited  that  he  would 
:.buie  by  the  findings  of  the  International 
Control  Commission,  and  I  think  it  was  un- 
fortunate thn'  we  were  so  hite  in  responding 
to  those  indications  in  trying  to  give  them 
si^nie  additional  support  and  help. 
Mr  Evans.  Senator  Tower:" 
Senator  Tower.  The  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national ConTol  Commission  indicate  tliat 
tt  was  North  Victnim  who  actually  breached 
the  pe:'ce  E-nd  started  this  whole  business  in 
the  first  place.  I  don't  think  you  could  have 
any  effective  United  NatlOiis  action  there 
without  the  acquiescence  of  mainland  China 
and  Hanoi,  and  I  dont  tliink  th;'fs  Roing 
to  be  forthcoming.  So  I  think  we're  livini;. 
as  Senator  Javits  says,  in  a  dreamland  if  we 
think  the  United  Nations  can  be  an  effective 
Instrument  for  the  resolution  of  our  prob- 
lems in  Southeast  Asia. 

Again,  remember  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  policy  of  starting  the  so-called 
war  of  national  liberation,  and  If  they're 
not  beat  In  this  one  they're  eolng  to  start 
another  one.  probably  in  Thailand. 

Senator  Kennedy  Let  me  Just  add.  the 
ICC  has  also  found  th.it  the  United  States 
has  violated  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission as  well,  so  we  don't  come  off  with 
complete  clean  hands. 

But  let  me— one  final  point  is.  I  think  we 
could  better  utilize  UN  agencies  which  are 
already  functioning  in  Vietnam  in  a  whole 
host  of  human  resources.  You  have  World 
He.-ilth  that's  functioning  there,  you  have 
UNESCO  and  UNICEF.  and  there's  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  cannot  provide 
funds  in  trust  to  a  UN  agency  and  then 
have  the  UN  agencv  draw  on  these  funds  and 
provide  better  services  to  the  human,  the 
civilian  part  of  the  population.  I  think  we  ve 
been  slow  in  moving  In  this  area;  they  ve 
overcome  the  political  problem  because 
they're  already  present,  and  there's  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  requested  this  kind  of  help  and 
assistance  if  they'd  find  It.  I've  talked  to 
U  Thant  about  it  and  he  agrees  with  that. 
and  I  think  it's  regrettable  that  we  haven't 
had  a  greater  response  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government.  This  would  bring  in 
additional  UN  presence  which  I  think  would 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  Evans.  Sorry  to  interrupt,  but  we  win 
have  some  more  questions  from  the  floor  In 
just  a  moment.  Let's  paufe  lor  this  message. 
Mr  Evans.  It's  Face  to  Face  with  Senator 
John  Tower  of  Texas  and  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  fac- 
ing the  students  of  American  University. 
A  young  lady  here  in  the  second  row  has  a 
question. 

Student.  Ann  Anscry  from  Tex:\s.  ben- 
a-or  Tower,  would  you  care  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  wlio  you  think  will  be  the  next 
Republican   nominee  for  the  Presidency? 

Senator  Tower.  1  think  at  this  point.  It's 
that  nobody  is  in  the  lead  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  There  ;ue  a  number  of  con- 
tenders that  have  been  mentioned,  there 
are  a  number  who  are  apparently  Interested 

In  the  nomination 

(General  laut;hter.i 

But  at  this  {X)int  in  time  you  can't  say 
that  there  is  a  leading  contender.  And  there 
«:ccms  to  be  a  duspositlon  on  the  party  leaders 
in  most  states  to  slay  uncommitted  for  a 
t  me  maybe  right  on  up  'til  convention  time 
to  avoid  their  states  being  battle  grounds 
between  contending  candidates  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  abrasive,  fratricidal  party  strife 
that    restUts    in    trouble    at    election    time. 


Senator    Kennedy.  We    don't    have    those 
problems  In  our  party. 
(General  laughter  ) 

Senator  Tower.  I  would  say  at  this  point 
that  it  looks  very  much  like  nolxxly  will  go 
to  the  convention  with  a  majority  of  the 
deleg:tes.  The  decision  might  be  actually 
m  ide  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on 
that.  Senator  Kennedy?  Do  you  have  a 
favorite  of  your  own?  In  the  Republican 
ranks? 

(General  laughter  ) 
Sen.itor  Kennedy.  I  do. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  geutlem;.n  here  on  the  fiU- 
side? 

STtDFNT.  Iin  Ron  Shandrow  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  wanted  U:)  know— I  guess  this  is 
directed  to  both  Senators  -what  the  Con- 
grt-.'^sional  reaction  has  been  to  the  NSA-CIA 
situation,  and  has  there  been— I'm  svire 
there's  been  a  lot  of  discussion.  Would  you 
clarifv  some  of  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  you  designate  which 
Senator  you  wanted  to  ask? 

STtiDENT.  I  believe  the  question  can  be 
answered  by  both  Senators. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  right.  Senator  Kennedy? 
Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  just  say  tliat  I 
was  going  to  college  during  the  period  where 
most  of  this  activity  took  place,  and  I  knew 
many  of  the  young  people  who  were  active 
in  the  student  organization,  and  they  were 
not  dunes  or  agents  of  the  CIA.  They  went 
to  many  of  these  International  festivals  be- 
cause they  felt  strongly  about  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Hungary  and  in  the  world  com- 
munitv. 

So  I  think  It's  Important  that  we  put  this 
in   some   kind   of   perspective.     I   think  ob- 
viously  its    unfortunate   that   the   Congress 
was  not  responsive  enough  In  providing  the 
kinds   of    tickets   and    wherewithal    so   tliese 
young  people  could  go  and  participate  and 
represent  the  United  States.     It's  ironic  be- 
cause  so   many   of  them  came   back   to  the 
United    States,    were    criticized    from    right 
wing    organizations    as    being   the   dupes   of 
the  left,  and  I  thought  that  this  w.>s— one 
of  the  interesting  things  which  has  been  sug- 
gested. I  think,  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  agency  or  body  which  would  be 
made   up  of  outstanding  American   citizens 
In  which  tliere  could  perhaps  be  some  direct 
contributions  and  this  organization  would  be 
able  to  take  certain  Federal  funds,  private 
funds  as  well,  and  be  able  to  support  many 
of  the  same  kinds  of  functions,  it  would  be 
overt,  not  covert.     And  I  think  It  would  be 
worth  while.     It  has  been  suggested  and  I 
think  the  Congress  should  consider  it. 
Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Tower? 
Senator   Tower.  I    think    that   Its    pretty 
apparent    that   the    CIA   didn't    really    have 
much  Influence  over  the  policy  positions  of 
the  NSA. 

( General  laughter.) 

But  the  idea  here  was  that  we're  at  a  dis- 
advantage becau.se  the  Soviet  so-called  stu- 
dents are  actually  being  financed  by  their 
government,  they're  carefully  coached  and 
trained  in  what  to  say.  they're  carefully 
coached  and  trained  In  how  to  take  over  or- 
Kanlzatlons  of  this  type,  and  we  had  to  have 
some  way  to  cope  with  that.  Therefore.  I 
think  we  should  make  no  apology  for  this 
activity  because  It's  done  by  every  other 
major  government.  Certainly  It's  done  by 
the  Communists.  And  we  can't— because 
we  like  the  idea  of  an  open  society,  we've  still 
got  to  have  some  sort  of  clandestine  agency 
th.it  performs  a  Job  that  other  major  coun- 
tries perform  and  we  have  to  do  to. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.    Evans.  The    sponsor    demands    equal 
time  and  we'll  pause  for  that. 


Mr.  Evans.  We  might  ask  Senator  Kennedy 
U  he  thinks  there's  a  leading  candidate  for 
the  Democratic   party. 

(Applause.) 


Mr.  Evans.  The  students  of  American  Uni- 
versity. In  Washington.  DC,  are  meeting 
Face  "to  Pace  with  Senators  John  Tower  of 
Texas,  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Mas- 


sachusetts;  the  young  lady  over  here  has  a 
question. 

Stl'dent  Jeannle  Thomas,  from  Louisville, 
Kentuckv.  and  I'd  like  to  ask  Senator  Tower 
what  his"  stand  on  the  total  civil  rights  legis- 
lation Is.  the  one  now  before  Congress. 

Senator  Tower.  I  believe  the  question  is 
what  is  mv  stand  on  the  proposed  civil  riglits 
legislation?  Well,  my  stand  general  ll~I 
assume  that  you're  referring  probably  to  the 
so-called  "open  occupancy  provision"  which 
is  the  most  controversial  of  the  various  civil 
rights  provisions  that  have  been  offered,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  offered. 

I  have  opposed  this  on  the  grounds  that  It 
Is.  in  my  estimation,  an  unconstitutional  In- 
trusion on  the  right  to  own  and  dispose  of 
private   propertv.   which   I  consider  to  be  a 
basic  human  right  In  this  country.     I  might 
rote  that  that  is  a  view  that's  held  by  some 
))eople  who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
leadership  in  civil  rights  legislation,  such  as 
Senator  Dirksen.    That  one  I  would  oppose. 
Now.    I    have   supported   a   number   of   civil 
rights  provisions  that  I  concede  to  be  con- 
stitutional.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  offered  as 
a  substitute  to  the  Voter  Rights  bill  a  bill 
that  would  have  been  far  more  comprehen- 
sive,  and  would  have   Included  Texas;    the 
present   one   does  not.     So  where   It   can   be 
done  within  the  framework  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  Constitution.  I'll  support  it, 
Mr    Evans.  Senator  Kennedy? 
Senator  Kennedy.  The  President  has  sent 
a  message  up  that— in  these  following  area.-,; 
one    that— about  the  desegregation  of  Fed- 
eral juries  systems.    I  think  that  ought  to  be 
supported;  also,  desegregating  the  state  Jury 
system.    I  think  that  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port that.     The  third  phase  would  be  In  the 
open  housing;  I  think  that  I  would  certainly 
support  that.    I  think  what  we've  seen  In  the 
puVlic    accommodations,    education,    trans- 
portation, applies  Just  as  well  to  the  ques- 
tions of  open  housing,  and  I  support  these 
provisions.     Also,   the  protection  of  Federal 
rights  to  workers  who  are  involved  in  civil 
rights  dLsputes;  I  think  that's  an  Important 
protection,  and  I  would  support  that  as  well. 
Mr.  Evans.  You  don't  consider  it  a  consti- 
tutional problem?    I  think  that  was  the  dis- 
ci; ssion  that  Senator  Tower  brought  up. 

Senator  Kennedy.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think 
that  the— Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, made  an  extremely  Important  and 
decisive  argument  on  that  question,  and  re- 
solved completely  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion that  was  raised. 

Mr  Evans.  We  have  time  for  one  more 
question.  May  we  have  It  from  right  here, 
please?     The  gentleman  on  the  aisle. 

Student.  I'm  from  Massachusetts:  my 
question  Is  directed  to  Senator  Tower.  In 
view  of  the  necessity  which  was  stated  of  u,^ 
counter-acting  the  clandestine  activities  of 
other  powers,  would  you  be  In  favor  now  of 
a  permanent  Senate  or  even  House  Commit- 
tee to  watchdog  the  CIA? 

Senator  Tower.  We  currently  have  an  over- 
sight committee  for  the  CIA  In  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  I  think  Its  adequate.  We've  got  to  — 
you  cannot  bare  to  pubhc  scrutiny  to  any 
great  extent  the  activities  of  the  CIA.  If 
you  do.  vou're  going  to  destroy  Its  effective- 
ness, and  were  coins  to  be  confronted  by  a 
very  effective  system  of  espionage  operated 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  with  us  having  a  some- 
what less  effective,  toothless  type  of  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Evans.  We  have  thirty  seconds  for  you 
to  give  a  comment  on  that.  Senator  Kennedy, 
If  you  care  to. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  the  CIA  ought 
to  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee; this  Is  a  matter  that  came  up  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress;  when  the  CIA  Is  func- 
tioning and  operating  in  couu tries  through- 
out the  whole  world,  there's  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  not,  like  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee,  have  an  understanding  of  what  Is  going 

on.    Regretably  it  was  lost 

(General  applause.) 

Senator  Tower.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  always  Invited  to  the  Sub- 
Committee  sessions  when  they  are  held,  so 
!  ley  have — they  can  be  fully  apprised  as  to 
what's  going  on. 
Mr.  Evans.  Thank    you.    gentlemen.      Our 

host  on  Face  to  Face 

(General  applause.) 

Has     been     the     distinguished     President 
of  this  University,  and  I  very  much  welcome 
the  opportunity   to  introduce  Doctor   Hurst 
Anderson,  of  American  University. 
(General  applause.) 

Doctor  Anderson.  Mark  Evans,  this  uni- 
versity Is  happy  to  be  the  host  today  to  this 
first  program  In  this  new  series  of  yours;  we 
wish  you  well  In  the  entire  enterpri.':e.  I  am 
delighted,  personally,  that  we  have  thrse  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  on  the  platform 
here;  they've  been  on  this  campus  before, 
but  not  In  this  capacity.  We've  always  wel- 
comed them;  we  welcome  them  at  any  time. 
They're  neighbors  of  ours;  we're  happy  to 
have  them  here,  both  of  them. 

Now,  may  I  add  one  thing?  This  kind  of 
enterprise.  Mr.  Evans,  ought  to  tell  a  story. 
To  the  American  people,  a  large  percentage 
of  students  on  our  college  campuses  across 
this  country  are  Interested  In  serious  public 
discussion. 

Congratulations. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you  very  much, 
(General  applause.) 

Mr.  Evans.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  na- 
tion Is  affluent;  we  can  afford  many  luxuries. 
To  many  of  us,  luxuries  are  commonplace. 
The  one  luxiuy  we  cannot  afford  In  this 
land  Is  the  luxury  of  lethargy.  If  this  pro- 
gram has  one  purpose,  It  is  to  resist  such 
lethargy,  for  the  greatest  enemy  of  lethargy 
Is  thought,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we 
have  achieved  part  of  our  goal  by  charging 
you  to  think.  If  so.  we  are  happily  giving 
credit  to  Senators  Tower  and  Kennedy,  as 
they  have  met  you,  Face  To  Face. 
"ITiank  you. 
(General  applause.) 


POVERTY  IN  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson's  message  on  America's  imfin- 
ished  business  in  its  coverage  of  poverty 
in  our  cities  was  as  perceptive  as  it  was 
timely,  and  I  heartily  agree  that  as  a 
Nation  we  must  focus  our  resources  in 
a  more  concentrated  fashion  if  we  are  to 
effectively  cope  with  the  many  problems 
now  plaguing  our  cities  and  the  people 
who  live  there. 

One  major  element  in  the  President's 
message  stressed  the  need  to  provide  jobs 
and  job  training  for  the  people  who  live 
in  our  inner  core  cities.  As  countless 
stu(3ies  have  shown,  joblessness  in  our 
cities  has  reached  a  level  which  threatens 
the  lives  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
their  families.  Providing  training  and 
Jobs  is,  once  the  training  is  completed, 
a  vital  tool  in  any  effort  we  can  make  to 
help  the  disadvantaged  and  to  gain 
ground  in  our  overall  struggle  against 
poverty. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  used  tax  mech- 
anisms to  encourage  economic  growth 
and  create  jobs.  We  have  also  encour- 
aged programs  at  many  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  to  bring  more 
people  to  full  economic  participation. 
Yet.  we  have  not  succeeded  in  our  inner 
cities.  Our  healthy  economic  growth  has 
often  failed  to  touch  the  lives  of  the  eco- 
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nomically  deprived,  those  who  most  need 
to  be  touched. 

Further,  we  know  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  our  city  slums  are  three 
times  larger  than  our  national  ui.employ- 
ment  rate.  Equally  important  is  the  fact 
tiiat  the  published  rates  only  reflect  the 
number  of  people  who  are  actually  out 
looking  for  work.  Overlooked  are  the 
people  who  have  struggled  to  find  work, 
but  who  for  many  reasons  were  unsuc- 
cessful and  have  given  up.  Also  over- 
looked in  our  statistics  are  the  people  who 
can  only  find  part-time  v.ork.  but  who 
need  full-time  work  if  they  are  to  feed 
their  families  and  provide  them  the 
nece.s.sities  of  life. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  call  to  provide  more  jobs  in 
our  cities  which  are  so  hard  hit  by  un- 
employment, is  a  call  to  action.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  will 
heartily  support  and  actively  participate 
in  this  effort. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
ENDORSE  GRUENING  BILL  TO 
CHANGE  BEGINNING  DATE  FOR 
VETERANS  BENEFITS  FOR  VET- 
ERANS   SERVING   IN    "VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  particularly  gratified  to  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  S.  1057,  which  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Nelson. 
and  Mr.  Yarborough.  This  bill  would 
give  to  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam 
prior  to  August  5,  1964,  the  same  vet- 
erans benefits  which  would  be  provided 
to  those  serving  after  that  date. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Huber,  national  direc- 
tor of  legislation  for  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pension 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  March  3,  1967,  stated  in  part: 

The  troops  who  served  before  August  5, 
1964  gave  of  themselves  In  the  same  extraor- 
dinary military  effort  and  sacrifice,  showed 
the  same  skill,  firmness  and  courage  as  that 
displayed  by  the  troops  who  served  on  or 
after  that  date.  We  rather  Imagine  that  the 
men  who  fought  in  Vietnam  prior  to  1964 
will  be  disheartened  to  learn  that  they  are 
not  considered  war  veterans,  that  they  do 
not  qualify  for  a  pension  because  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  honorably  separated 
from  service  prior  to  August  5,  1964. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult,  we  think,  to 
explain  to  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran  who 
lost  a  leg  or  was  blinded  in  battle  August  3. 
1964  that  he  does  not  have  entitlement  to  an 
automobile,  while  his  comrade  who  sus- 
tained the  same  loss,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions two  days  later,  has  unquestionable 
entitlement. 

I  agree  fully  with  this  analysis  by  Mr. 
Huber,  of  the  situation,  and  said  as  much 
when  I  introduced  S.  1057. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Huber's  letter  to  me  dated  March  14, 
1967,  and  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Huber's 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pension  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  testimony  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Disabled  Amebican  Veterans. 
National  Service  Headqiarters. 
Washington,  DC.  March  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasiiiugton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  This  Is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  str.tcment  in  t!ie  February  23. 
1967  Congressional  Record,  concerning  the 
beginning  date  for  eligibility  to  veterans 
readjustment  assistance  lor  veterans  serving 
in  Vietnam. 

We  could  not  agree  more  with  your  state- 
ment. Enclosed  herewith  is  a  copy  of  our 
testimony  on  the  subject  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  dated  March  3. 
1967,  It  certainlv  supports  vour  position  and 
S.  1057. 

We  compliment  you  on  your  thoughtful- 
ness  and  understanding  of  tlie  problems  for 
the  men  who  are  serving  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Huber. 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Statement  of  Charles  L.  Hl'^eb,  National 
Director  of  Legislation.  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  Before  the  SvBCOMMirrEE 
ON  Compensation  and  Pension.  HotsE 
Veterans'  Aff.mrs  Committee,  March  3, 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  pend- 
ing legislation  on  the  subjects  of  disability 
and  death  pension  and  wartime  benefits  for 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  National 
Commander.  John  W.  Unger.  Sr..  appeared 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs March  1st.  and  outlined  the  Legislative 
Program  of  the  Disabled  American  V>t«rans 
for  the  first  Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Some  of  the  matters  which  I  shall  discuss 
here  this  morning  have  already  been  covered 
to  some  extent  in  the  Commander's  pres- 
entation. If  we  appear  to  be  repeating  our- 
selves we  hope  you  will  bear  with  us.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  think  some  of  the  points 
are  important  and  need  repeating  for  the 
Hearing  Record  of  your  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension. 

There  are  a  substantial  ntimber  of  legis- 
lative proposals  before  the  Committee  to  ex- 
tend to  veterans  who  served  in  the  so-called 
"Vietnam  Era"  a  range  of  benefits  similar 
to  that  provided  for  World  War  11  and  Ko- 
rean Conflict  veterans.  In  most  cases  the 
eligible  service  period  would  start  with  the 
date  August  5,  1964.  There  are  a  few  bills 
pending,  however,  which  would  start  the 
eligible  period  with  January  31,  1955,  and  ex- 
tend the  same  benefits  as  those  propoeed  In 
the   "Vietnam  Era"   bills. 

The  "Vietnam  Era  ".  for  purposes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  bills,  is  defined  as  the  period 
beginning  August  5,  1964,  and  ending  on 
such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
by  Presidential  Proclamation  or  Concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Apparently,  this  date  Is  selected  on  the 
theory  that  it  marked  a  change  in  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  following  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  incident. 

Generally,  the  legislation  would  provide 
dependency  allowance  and  disability  com- 
pensation at  wartime  rates;  non-service  con- 
nected disability  and  death  pension  benefits; 
$250  allowance  for  burial  expenses;  $1600  to- 
ward purchase  of  an  automobile;  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  psychoses  de- 
veloping within  two  years  following  discharge 
from  service,  for  purposes  of  medical  and 
hospital  treatment;  and  the  extension  of 
drugs  and  medicines  to  veterans  receiving 
Increased  pension  based  on  the  need  for  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance. 

Before  discussing  our  views  with  respect 
to  these  proposals,  we  think  It  appropriate 
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to  emphasize  that  the  DAV  was  founded  on 

the  prtnctple  that  our  Nation's  first  duty  to 
veterans  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  Its  wartime 
disabled.     This  principle  comprehends: 

Adequate  compensation  for  the  service 
connected  wartime  disabled,  and  for  the  wid- 
ows, children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
those  who  died  from  service  connected 
causes:  proper  medical  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans  for  disabilities  Incurred  In  or  aggra- 
vated by  military  service:  training  and  or 
education  for  the  wartime  disabled  to  restore 
employablllty  and  gainful  employment. 

The  DAV  Is  In  accord  with  the  basic  pro- 
posals of  the  ■Vietnam  Era"  bills  for  we  feel 
they  are  well-grounded  and  are  needed.  We 
also  feel,  however,  that  the  measures  are  de- 
ficient in  certain  significant  areas. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  conditions  un- 
der which  our  men  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  January  31,  1955  fully  justify 
their  entitlement  to  the  full  scope  of  war- 
time readjustment  benefits. 

No  young  man  entering  the  service  since 
that  date  has  had  assurance  that  his  time 
would  be  spent  In  peaceful  state-side  duty. 
Under  the  circumstances  prevailing  since 
1955.  there  was  ever  present  a  strong  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  eventually  be  sub- 
jected to  the  risk  and  peril  of  combat  duty 
In  some  far  off  country  threatened  by  Com- 
munist expansion. 

Our  country's  obligation  to  this  service- 
man, we  feel.  Is  no  less  than  the  obligation 
owed  to  his  counterpart  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  Conflict.  The  Federal  Qovern- 
ment  must  provide  for  all  of  them  In  what- 
ever variety  and  quantity  may  be  required. 
This  objective  was  fulfilled  to  a  large  degree 
when  on  March  3,  1966  President  Johnson 
signed  Into  law  "The  Cold  War  Veterans  Re- 
habilitation Assistance  .\ct  " 

This  statute,  fully  endorsed  by  tlie  DAV, 
provides,  as  you  know,  a  permanent  program 
of  educational  assistance;  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect home  loan  benefits:  non-service  con- 
nected hospiUl  and  medical  care;  preference 
in  Federal  employment:  burial  flags;  Job 
counseling  and  placement  assistance;  and 
the  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases. 

The  benefits  described  above  had  In  the 
past  been  reserved  for  veterans  honorably 
discharged  from  a  period  of  active  wartime 
service.  With  the  passage  of  the  March  3. 
1966  Act.  these  benefits  were  extended  to 
eligible  veterans  who  saw  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1955. 

In  selecting  the  January  31,  1955  begin- 
ning date  for  readjustment  benefits,  recog- 
nition was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  stepped- 
up  draft  and  reserve  call-ups  had  led  to  ad- 
ditional hardships  and  extreme  burdens  on 
our  cold  war  veterans,  and  that  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  national  concern  when  some 
individuals  had  to  carry  a  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
due  to  compulsory  military  service. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs  had  existed  since  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955  which  was  established  by  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  as  a  cut-off  date  for 
acquiring  eligibility  for  Korean  wartime 
benefits.  It  was  further  recognized  that 
young  men  entering  the  Armed  Forces  since 
that  date  had  been  called  upon  to  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  associated  with  military  serv- 
ice, yet  had  been  denied  the  readjustment 
aids  so  vitally  needed  to  help  them  catch  up 
with  those  of  their  contemporaries  who  were 
not  asked  to  serve  but  who  instead  continued 
the  more  lucrative  and  comfortable  pursuits 
of  civil  life. 

It  was  clearly  perceived  that  this  pe- 
riod of  service  could  not  be  equated  with 
peacetime  service  in  Its  usual  sense,  for  the 
reason  that  since  January  31.  1955  our  forces 
were  engaged  in  a  series  of  perilous  opera- 
tions in  Berlin,  Lebanon,  Quemoy  and  the 
Matsu  Islands,  Taiwan  Straits,  the  Congo. 
Laos.  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
To  select  Augu.st  5,  1964  as  the  beginning 
eligibility   date   for   benefits,   as   proposed   In 


most  of  the  pending  Vietnam  Era  bills,  will 
obviously  eliminate  many  deserving  veterans 
who  have  served  under  identical  conditions 
between  that  date  and  January  31.  1955, 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  the  1964 
date  is  at  once  so  unjust  and  indisputably 
wrong  that  we  are  under  a  strong  obligation 
to  oppose   it  most  vigorously. 

The  Bay  of  Tonkin  engagement  was  In  fact 
an  isolated  incident  involving  naval  forces. 
Previously,  however,  there  was  considerable 
air  and  ground  combat  action  with  lots  of 
casualties.  Official  records  indicate  that 
from  January  1,  1961  to  August  3,  1964.  179 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  Viet- 
nam died  as  a  result  of  hostile  action;  84 
died  as  a  result  of  non-hostile  action;  and 
1.071  were  wounded  in  action. 

The  tro<:)ps  who  served  before  August  5. 
11)64  gave  of  themselves  in  the  same  extraor- 
dinary military  effort  and  sacrifice,  showed 
the  same  skill,  firmness  and  courage  as  that 
displayed  by  the  troops  who  served  on  or 
after  that  date  We  rather  imagine  that  the 
men  who  fought  in  Vietnam  prior  to  1964 
will  be  disheartened  to  learn  that  they  are 
not  considered  war  veterans,  that  they  do  not 
qualify  lor  a  pension  because  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  honorably  separated  from 
service  prior  to  August  5,  1964. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult,  we  think,  to 
explain  to  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran  who 
lost  a  leg  or  was  blinded  in  battle  August  3. 
1964  that  he  does  not  have  entitlement  to  an 
automobile,  while  his  comrade  who  sustained 
the  same  loss,  under  the  same  conditions  two 
days  later,   has   unquestionable   entitlement. 

In  the  year  1961  the  confilct  in  Vietnam 
developed  from  covert  guerrilla  action  to 
open,  if  still  small-scale,  war.  In  that  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Vietcong  committed 
forces  of  battalion  size  to  combat. 

President  Kennedy  at  a  News  Conference 
on  February  14,  1962  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  Increased  its  iwsistance  to  the 
(South  Vietnam)  Government,  that  we  have 
not  sent  combat  troops  there,  although  the 
training  missions  that  we  have  there  have 
been  instructed  if  they  are  fired  upon,  to 
fire  back  to  protect  themselves. 

President  Kennedy's  statement  would  In- 
dicate that  our  military  mission  in  Vietnam 
had  changed  from  advisory  to  operational  at 
a  point  in  time  prior  to  February  14,  1962. 
The  statement  also  serves  to  reinforce  the 
DAV  contention  that  our  troops  were  com- 
mltteti  to  combat  long  before  August  5.  1964. 

It  Is  our  sincere  opinion  that  the  most 
equitable  and  Just  beginning  date  for  the 
proposed  benefits  Is  January  31,  1955,  the 
date  recognized  by  law  for  almost  all  other 
post-Korean  benefits  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

To  do  anything  contrary  would,  we  think, 
be  a  repudiation  of  the  often  repeated  policy 
statement  that  we  are  only  In  Vietnam  for 
the  defense  of  freedom.  For  surely  our 
servicemen  who  were  ordered  there,  s<:)me  of 
whom  died  there  before  August  5,  1964,  were 
in  Vietnam  for  that  very  same  principle. 

•We  know  that  this  Committee — which  has 
always  given  the  full  measure  of  its  efforts 
to  Improve  the  well-being  of  all  deserving 
veterans— will.  In  the  interest  of  equity,  give 
early  approval  to  legislation  extending  war- 
time benefits  not  only  to  those  veterans  who 
served  after  August  5,  1964,  but  also  to  those 
who  served  during  the  critical  period  before 
that  date.  This  purpose  can  be  served  by 
passage  of  HR  2068.  a  bill  introduced  Jan- 
uary 12.  1967  by  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  this  Subcommittee. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  at  its 
most  recent  National  Convention  adopted 
two  resolutions  which  have  a  limited  bear- 
ing upon  the  Non-Service  Connected  Pension 
Progriim.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in 
purpose  and  are  set  out  In  two  bills  intro- 
duced at  DAV  request  by  Congressman  Olln 
E.  Teague.  Chairman  of  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  first  bill,  titled  HR  6170,  would  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  enable  cer- 


tain permanently  and  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans to  receive  the  full  rate  of  disability 
compensation  payable  for  service  connected 
disabilities,  and  also  a  proportionate  amount 
of  disability  pension  under  a  specified 
formula.  The  formula  would  apply  to  com- 
pensable ratings  ranging  from  10  through  90 
percent. 

Tlie  amount  payable  under  the  formula  Is 
determined  by  deducting  from  100  percent 
the  compensation  rating  evaluation,  the  re- 
sult representing  the  percentage  of  pension 
payable  in  the  case.  For  example,  a  veteran 
rated  40  percent  for  compensation  purposes 
would  receive  his  full  rate  of  payment,  $82  a 
month,  for  his  service  connected  disability, 
and  in  addition,  an  amount  equivalent  to  60 
percent  of  pension  ordinarily  payable. 

For  as  many  years  as  the  DAV  has  spon- 
sored this  legislation,  the  VA  for  an  equal 
number  of  years  has  opposed  It  on  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  that  it  would  constitute  a 
duplication  of  benefits:  that  Is,  veterans 
would  be  paid  twice  for  the  same  disability 
HR.  6170  would  overcome  this  objection, 
since  it  eliminates  the  so-called  dual  pay- 
ments concept  as  it  applies  to  compensation 
and  pension  based  on  the  same  disability. 
We  are  not  asking  that  a  veteran  be  paid 
twice  for  the  same  disability.  Nor  do  we 
ask  that  he  receive  concurrently  the  full 
amount  of  compensation  and  pension.  We 
ask  only,  and  we  believe  with  Justification, 
that  the  service  connected  disabled  veteran 
who  is  entitled  to  dlsabiUty  compensation  be 
also  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  provided 
for  in  the  Non-Service  Connected  Pension 
Program. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  your  Committee 
approve  the  very  reasonable  proposal  con- 
tained in  HR.  6170. 

The  second  bill  mentioned  above  Is  titled 
H  R.  6171.  and  would  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  additional  death  pension  to  the  widows 
of  veterans  who  die  while  suffering  from  a 
service   connected    disability. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  Is  to  off-set 
in  part  the  effect  which  a  service  connected 
disability  usually  has  upon  a  veteran's  abil- 
ity to  create  an  estate  for  his  survivors. 

In  consideration  of  the  loss  of  earning 
power  during  the  veteran's  lifetime  this  bill 
would  provide  that  the  present  rates  of  death 
pension  be  Increased  by  the  amount  of  $5 
for  each  10  percent  of  rated  service  connected 
disability  or  disabilities  payable  to  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  example 
under  present  law,  the  maximum  monthly 
pension  payable  to  the  widow  of  a  50  percent 
disabled  veteran  is  $80.  Under  the  terms 
of  HR  6171  the  widow  would  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  »25  for  her  husband's  service 
connected  disability  rating,  resulting  in  a 
total  monthly  benefit  of  $105.  This  is  a 
reasonable  and  modest  increased  payment, 
we  believe.  In  view  of  the  severe  econonuc 
Impairment  suffered  by  the  veteran  during 
his  lifetime. 

We  respectfully  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  and  the  members  of  your  Committee  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  equitable 
proposal  set  out  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  Indicated  earlier,  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  DAV  as  an 
Organiz<\tion  Is  to  propose  or  support  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  Justifiable  bene- 
fits to  the  service  connected  disabled  vet- 
eran, his  dependents  and  survivors.  I  want 
to  say  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  your  Committee  has  responded  most 
generously  to  our  many  legislative  requests, 
and  for  this  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  will  offer  no  opposition  to  legislation 
proposing  pension  benefits,  only  when  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  its  enactment  will 
in  no  way  Jeopardize  existing  or  proposed 
benefits  for  veterans  with  service  Incurred 
disabilities,  and  for  their  dependents. 

Our  position,  then.  Is  not  one  of  flat  oppo- 
sition to  any  and  all  pension  adjustments. 
Without  question,  some  are  needed  and  very 
desirable      We  think  there  is  a  special  need 
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at  this  time  In  order  to  off-set  in  some  de- 
gree the  shrinking  power  of  yesterday's  dol- 
lar on  today's  prices. 

This  objective  can  be  attained  through 
p.assage  of  HR  2068.  Section  104  of  the  bill 
provides  Increases  in  disability  pension  pay- 
ments, and  Section  106  provides  Increases 
for  widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  The  pro- 
posed increases  are  on  a  par  with  those  pro- 
posed by  the  President  In  his  January  31st 
message  to  the  Congress. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  want  to 
thank  you  and  the  Committee  members  for 
your  kindness  and  courtesy  In  permitting  me 
to  express  the  views  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  on  the  legislative  matters 
under  consideration. 


DISCONTINUANCE    OP    PASSENGER 
TRAINS  AND  FERRIES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  general 
I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill — S.  1175 — 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson]  recently  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  measure  would  amend 
section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act — the  section  that  deals  with 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  discon- 
tinuance of  passenger  trains  and  ferries. 

The  provisions  of  this  measure  are,  to 
a  degree,  in  line  with  my  own  long- 
standing efforts  to  breathe  a  little  ele- 
mental justice — from  the  standpoint  of 
the  train-riding  public — into  section 
13(a)  of  the  Commerce  Act,  better 
known,  perhaps  as  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958. 

At  present  the  provisions  of  13 1  a) 
which  govern  interstate  train  and  ferry 
discontinuances  are  weighted  heavily 
against  the  public.  Many  of  us,  for  ex- 
ample, recall  the  Weehawken  ferry  dis- 
continuance which  the  ICC  permitted  to 
"happen"  without  taking  any  action.  As 
we  learned  in  that  case,  when  the  Com- 
mission refuses  to  act,  a  passenger  serv- 
ice not  only  can  be  dropped  at  will,  but 
the  public's  chance  for  a  review  in  the 
courts  is  lost  permanently. 

Congress  approved  the  1958  Transpor- 
tation Act  chiefly  to  provide  improved 
regulatory  procedures  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  railroads.  It  did  not 
Intend  that  wholesale  curtailment  of  es- 
sential passenger  service  should  be  the 
result.    Yet  this  Is  what  has  happened. 

As  far  back  as  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's,  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problems  13ta)  has  cau.sed 
the  commuting  public,  particularly  in 
the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York  City 
metropolitan  area.  This  legislation 
sought  to  eliminate  the  present  unwork- 
able 4-month  period  in  which  the  ICC 
must  decide  complex  interstate  discon- 
tinuance cases;  require  the  railroads  to 
justify  the  reasons  why  passenger  trains 
should  be  eliminated  rather  than  forcing 
the  public  to  .shoulder  the  burden  of 
proof;  assure  the  public  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  in  all  interstate  cur- 
tailments; empower  the  Commission,  in 
acting  on  discontinuances,  to  impose 
whatever  conditions  it  found  the  public 
interest  required;  and,  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  discretionary  authority  to 
impose  employee  protective  provisions. 

All  of  these  points,  except  employee 
protective  provisions,  are  dealt  with  and, 
to  some  degree,  met  by  S.  1175. 


Railroad  employees  whose  jobs  are 
threatened  by  Interstate  discontinuances 
should,  I  believe,  be  assured  the  same 
protection  as  is  routinely  accorded  their 
fellow  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  abandonments.  Under  such  a 
provision  in  interstate  cases,  the  ICC 
might  or  might  not  impose  employee 
protective  provisions,  as  it  saw  fit.  And 
if  the  Commission  did  so.  it  would  have 
complete  discretion  as  to  the  conditions 
it  imposes. 

While  S.  1175  would  assure  the  public 
the  right  of  appeal  in  cases  where  the 
ICC  investigates  an  interstate  discon- 
tinuance, it  would  not  deal  with  the 
public's  lack  of  legal  recourse  in  cases, 
such  as  the  Weehawken  ferry  discon- 
tinuance, which  the  ICC  chooses  to  ig- 
nore. 

Nor  does  S.  1175  meet  the  problem 
existing  in  some  States  which  have  not 
asserted  jurisdiction  over  the  discon- 
tinuance of  interstate  passenger  service. 
In  these  states,  the  carriers  may  drop 
trains  and  ferries  at  will,  and  the  Com- 
mission can  do  nothing  about  it.  The 
reason  is  that  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction is  mandatory  only  In  total  aban- 
donment cases,  but  not  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  a  portion  of  a  railroad's 
service. 

I  believe  both  of  these  defects  can  be 
corrected  by  requiring  the  railroads  to 
obtain  affirmative  authority  from  the 
ICC,  or  from  State  public  agencies,  when- 
ever they  seek  to  eliminate  interstate 
passenger  service. 

Under  13ia),  affirmative  approval  by 
the  Commission  is  required  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  intrastate  trains,  if  a 
railroad  seeks  relief  through  the  ICC. 
The  provision  I  suggest  would  in  sub- 
stance, make  the  same  requirement  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  interstate  trains. 

In  the  days  ahead  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  close  these  loopholes 
and  to  assure  the  commuter  his  day  in 
court.  This  legislation  also  will  deal  with 
defects  in  the  intrastate  discontinuance 
procedures  of  13(a) . 

I  point  out,  however,  that  striking  the 
inequities  from  13(a)  is  only  one  needed 
step  in  dealing  with  our  passenger  rail- 
road crisis,  particularly  mass  transit  in 
the  metropolitan  areas.  The  rebirth  of 
the  passenger  railroads  will  require  far 
wiser  and  more  imaginative  policies  by 
all  levels  of  government,  and  by  the  rail- 
road industry,  too,  than  have  been  in 
evidence  heretofore. 


ARE      OUR      MUSEUMS      BECOMING 
ARCHIVES? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  the 
arts,  but  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the 
vast  national  treasures  of  paintings, 
drawings,  sculpture,  and  crafts  that  have 
been  assembled  in  the  museums  and  ex- 
hibition halls  of  the  coimtry. 

Indeed,  we  have  amassed  far  more 
Items  of  art  than  the  great  museums  of 
the  Nation  can  place  on  public  exhibi- 
tion at  any  one  time.  The  result  is  that 
thousands  of  items  are  stored  away,  out 
of  sight,  because  there  is  no  room  to 
show  them.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
many  American  cities — particularly  some 
smaller  ones  removed  from  the  so- 
called    centers    of    culture — have    little 


if  any  reallj'  fine  art  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

This  overflowing  supply  of  great  art, 
so  much  of  it  unavailable  for  public 
viewing,  at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
Americans  would  welcome  an  oportu- 
nity  to  view  some  of  the  works,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  patrons  of  the  arts,  edu- 
cators, and  others  interested  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  arts. 

One  of  these  deeply  concerned  with  this 
problem  is  Arthur  L.  Harris,  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  and  prominent  business  leader 
in  Atlanta  who  is  president  of  Mead 
Packaging  Division  and  vice  president  of 
the  Mead  Corp.  Mr.  Harris  has  made  a 
very  practical  suggestion  to  supply  those 
areas  of  the  Nation  without  easy  access 
to  art  through  traveling  exhibitions, 
which  would  consist  of  many  of  the 
treasures  that  are  stored  in  vaults  away 
from  public  view. 

Mr.  Harris  discussed  his  suggestion  foi 
expanding  the  opportunity  for  Americans 
to  enjoy  and  experience  great  works  ol 
art  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  1967  Annua! 
Art  Exhibition  of  the  Chattachoochec 
Valley  Art  Association,  held  at  Callaway 
Gardens  in  Pine  Mountain,  in  my  State 
His  remarks  contain  much  food  foi 
thought,  and  I  commend  them  to  th( 
members  of  this  body  and  to  other  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thej 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark; 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Are  OtrK  Museums  BECOMtNC  Abchtves? 
(Remarks    by    Arthur    L.    Harris,    president 

Mead   Packaging,   and    vice   president.   th€ 

Mead   Corp.    at    Georgia    Art   Commissior 

Seminar.     Ida    Cason    Callaway    Gardens 

Pine  Mountain.   Ga.,   Jan,  25,   1967) 

Through  the  past  dozen  or  so  years.  The 
Mead  Corporation  has  been  involved  in  stim- 
ulating support  of  art,  working  directly  and 
with  various  other  firms.  To  a  large  extent 
these  programs  have  concentrated  on  broad- 
ening public  exposure  of  the  works  of  con- 
temporary artists. 

Through  participation  in  traveling  exhi- 
bitions, many  unknown  artists  have  won 
earlier  recognition  than  otherwise  might 
have  been  the  case,  and  have  earned  recog- 
nition sooner  in  cities  and  regions  distant 
from  their  homes.  Some  artists  have 
achieved  quicker  and  better  gallery  repre- 
sentation in  major  cities. 

Such  achievemsnts  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  those  who  have  cooperatively  con- 
tributed— the  museums,  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment-supported programs,  and  Industry 
Itself. 

In  traveling  to  cities  large  and  small, 
throufrhout  the  nation,  however,  where  Mead 
exhibitions  have  been  shown,  we  have  ob- 
served, more  and  more,  a  corollary  need.  In 
addition  to  promotion  of  new  art  works  and 
new  artists,  a  program  needs  to  be  launched 
to  travel  some  of  ilie  treasures  of  wealthier 
museums  to  areas  Ifss  fortunate  in  terms  of 
art  possessions.  Tills  need  has  been  sadly 
neglected. 

According  to  the  operating  administrator 
of  a  famous  mxiseum.  the  functions  of  a  mu- 
seum are  to  collect,  preserve,  study,  interpret, 
and  exhibit. 

Five  funct;on.=.  Tlie  first  three  fit  well 
enough  into  the  concept  of  a  museum  as  an 
archives:  An  archives  Is  a  suitable  repo.sl- 
tory  for  tlie  function  of  collection.  A  reposi- 
tory is  a  good  central  point  for  the  pre- 
serving function — for  the  protection  of  works 
from  harm  and  as  a  site  for  maintenance  of 
objects  of  artistic,  historical,  and  other  In- 
terest.    Likewise,  an  archives,  or  repository. 
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Is  all  right  as  a  site  for  study  of  the  objects 
collected  and  preserved. 

But  what  about  the  other  two  functions, 
interpretation  and  exhibition?  This  Is  a  big, 
open  question:  Is  the  existing  museum  sys- 
tem, as  It  now  operates,  adequate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  Interpreting  and 
exhibiting? 

There  are  many  indices  of  the  public  s 
growing  interest  In  the  arts,  and  all  of  us 
are  generally  familiar  with  them.  Four  bil- 
lion dollars  was  5pent  on  cultural  activities 
in  1965.  and  the  figure  is  expected  to  soar 
to  seven  billion  dollars  a  year  by  1970.  Mu- 
seum attendance  has  spiralled  150  per  cent 
in  the  past  decade,  and  is  now  at  the  300 
miUlon-a-vear  mark.  The  statistics  are  im- 
pressive indeed.     But  tliey  are  misleading. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of  people 
In  the  United  States  still  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  or  have  interpreted  to 
them,  even  a  fair  sample  of  the  total  of  the 
art  works  available  or  existing  In  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  visit  museums  see  only  the 
works  on  exhibition.  These  works  may  repre- 
sent only  10  per  cent  to  one-half  of  the 
possessions  of  a  particular  museum.  And 
people  who  happen  not  to  reside  near  one 
of  the  better  museums  usually  must  travel 
far  to  see  even  those  items  on  display  or 
forever  forego  the  benefits  of  viewing  the 
best  in  art. 

The  mtiseums  can  t.ike  three  approaches 
with  regard  to  wider  exposure  of  their  total 
possessions.  One.  of  course,  is  to  remain 
possessive  and  ostrich-like,  and  do  nothing. 
Other  approaches  are  exemplified  by  cur- 
rent activities  in  New  England.  The  Addison 
Gallery  of  Art.  In  Andover.  Massachusetts, 
recently  made  a  number  of  paintings  avail- 
able to  the  American  Greeting  Card  Company 
exhibition  in  the  Pan-American  Building  in 
New  York,  which  has  thousands  of  visitors 
weekly.  John  Canady  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  some  kindly  observations  on  this  show. 
In  contrast  to  the  Addison's  action,  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  has  launched 
a  multl-milUon-dollar  fund  drive  to  finance 
new  construction  for  displaying  some  of  Its 
art  works  now  in  storage.  This  will  serve 
the  Boston  area  well  enough.  But  It  does 
nothing  to  serve  the  provinces.  There  has 
been  no  mention  of  traveling  or  lending  the 
valuable  works. 

The  earlier  reference  to  the  small  percent- 
age of  a  museum's  possessions  which  actually 
are  on  exhibition  stems  from  several  sources. 
One  source  Is  a  recent  and  revealing  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Writer 
Russell  Lynes  reported  some  thought-provok- 
ing and  almost  staggering  figures. 

The  great  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
owns  some  365.000  objects  of  art,  he  said, 
of  which  about  75.000  are  on  exhibition. 
This  leaves  290.000  objects  in  inventory  and 
not  accessible  to  the  multitudes  who  throng 
the  museum.  Even  though  16-  to  19.000 
Items  are  usually  on  loan  to  other  institu- 
tions at  a  given  time,  the  museum  is.  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Lynes  observed,  a  veritable  Iceberg, 
visible  only  in  part. 

In  a  survey  of  Mead's  staff,  museum  di- 
rectors and  curators  across  the  nation  were 
questioned,  and  it  was  found  that  the  situ- 
ation at  the  Metropolitan  is  not  unique.  One 
major  museum  usually  exhibits  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  Its  possessions.  Several  re- 
ported 50  per  cent,  and  some  museums 
claimed  more  th.m  80  per  cent  on  display. 
Clearly,  the  archival  function  Is  being  well 
served. 

But  the  art  works  out  of  sight  in  basements 
and  vaults  consltute  a  wealth  of  potential 
exhibitions. 

Consider  the  Metropolitan.  It  has  more 
than  '270,000  possessions  stored  away— not 
counting  the  average  number  of  pieces  out 
on  loan.  Think  what  could  be  done  If  the 
Met  could  make  only  10  per  cent  of  the  270.- 
000  items  available  for  exhibition  away  from 
its  own  premises:  27,000  objects  of  art.  That 


number  would  maJce  up  540  exhibitions  of 
50  works  each  I 

Nor  would  such  shows  necessarily  have 
to  travel.  In  the  literal  sense.  Loans  could 
be  made  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  several 
years.  This  Is  mentioned  In  the  light  of 
indications  that  there  is  considerable  re- 
sistance to  traveling  works  of  art.  One  cura- 
tor told  us  that  the  wear-and-tear  problem 
will,  in  his  opinion,  lead  to  further  tighten- 
ing of  policy  on  even  the  modest  amount 
of  exhibition  traveling  now  being  done.  He 
cited  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  that  no  further 
loans  of  Dutch  masterpieces  to  the  United 
States  will  be  permitted. 

Thus  the  archival  concept  may  become 
even  more  pronounced. 

These  remarks  do  not  Indict  the  dedicated, 
versatile,  able  professionals  who  operate  the 
museums  of  our  nation.  Nor  Is  there  any 
implication  that  they  all  think  negatively. 
In  fact,  on  the  museum-versus-archlves 
front,  evidence  is  emerging  that  some  mu- 
seum directors  and  other  leaders  in  the 
art  world  are  becoming  restless. 

Here  is  a  recent  statement  attributed  to 
tlie  late  Francis  Henry  Taylor,  noted  museum 
director  and  art  critic: 

"The  dilemma  of  the  modern  museum."  he 
said,  is  that  "we  must  become  temples  of 
learning  and  understanding  or  remain 
merely  hanging  gardens  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  pleasures  of  esthetl- 
cism  and  the  secret  sins  of  archaeology." 

Mr.  Taylor  apparently  was  saying.  In  ele- 
gant terminology,  that  museums  must  re- 
assess their  policies  or.  more  and  more, 
become  mere  archives.  And  an  archival 
establishment  hardly  fits  the  concept  of 
one  well  know  museum  director,  that  "a 
museum  can  keep  people  esthetlcally  and 
hi.storically  alert.  Just  as  a  sport  can  keep 
them  physically  and  mentally  fit." 

This  affirmative  perspective  has  mani- 
fested Itself  several  times  In  the  recent 
past. 

Various  new  stores  have  disclosed  some 
cheering  developments.  One  was  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Brooklyn  Museimi  that 
a  vast  behind-the-scenes  housecleanlng  had 
been  completed,  and  the  museum  was  bring- 
ing out  1.000  paintings — "most  of  them." 
according  to  Sanka  Knox  of  the  Times, 
"never  seen  by  generations  of  the  public." 
In  addition,  three  museums,  including 
the  Brooklyn,  were  reported  to  be  consid- 
ering establishment  of  storefront  museums 
in  poor  neighborhoods.  The  others  were  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  'Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  Also.  Brooklyn 
was  said  to  be  thinking  about  hanging  art 
In  automatic  laundries. 

Our  own  Georgia  Art  Commission  has 
been  considering  a  comparable  operation  for 
establishing  area  centers  at  Augvista  and 
at  Piedmont  College,  from  which  scores  of 
schools  in  small  communities  could  bor- 
row exhibitions.  This  would  be  financed 
on  a  state-and-federal  matching  fund  basis. 
This  has  much  merit,  as  do  the  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  projects.  Each  of 
them  Is  creative  and  positive.  But  none  of 
these  projects  even  begins  to  meet  a  very 
broad  need  which  requires  a  more  massive, 
widespread,  and  svstematic  approach.  Art 
should    be    seen    on    as    broad    a    basis    as 

^°Much  of  the  nation's  art  Is  concentrated 
in  larger  cities,  as  a  result  of  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  In  those  cities.  Because 
the  country's  tax  structure  has  encouraged 
Rifts  and  bequests  of  art  works,  the  popu- 
lation centers  have  tended  to  become  art 
centers. 

Since  evervbody  is  a  taxpayer,  it  Is  morally 
cle-r  that  taxpayers  throughout  the  nation 
are  entitled  to  access  to  collections  which 
have  resulted  in  part  from  our  federal  tax 
structure.  Such  access  should  not  be  limited 
to  art  devotees  where  art  donors  happen  to 
live. 


This  poses  a  problem.  In  industry,  when  a 
problem  Is  Identified  in  production,  manage- 
ment, or  marketing,  a  practical  plan  is 
drafted  to  solve  it.  The  plan  is  then  imple- 
mented, step  by  step,  and  the  problem  situ- 
ation Is  at  least  ameliorated. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  a  problem  of  Inade- 
quate exposure  and  circulation  of  our  art 
treasures.  To  solve  the  problem,  a  practical 
plan  Is  needed.  Logically,  the  plan  would 
call  for  Identifying  and  locating  the  art  we 
are  talking  about— cataloguing  It.  Secondly, 
interest  and  support  need  to  be  generated  to 
bring  out  works  of  art  from  storerooms  and 
place  them  before  the  public,  especially  In 
smaller  communities. 

The  Georgia  Art  Commission  can  take  the 
first  tangible  steps  toward  a  new  era  for  art 
in  America. 

I  propose  that  the  Commission  undertake 
the  cataloguing  of  works  of  art  in  our  own 
state— or  perhaps  the  works  In  Georgia  and 
those  in  one  of  our  neighboring  states. 

Such  a  project  could  serve  as  a  pilot  opera- 
tion for  all  of  the  other  art  commissions  of 
the  states  and  territories. 

With  a  state-level  cataloguing  complete 
across  the  United  States,  the  data  could  be 
combined  and  centralized  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cataloguing  In  banks  of  computer  tape 
in  such  a  location  as  Washington,  D.C..  ac- 
cessible to  responsible  groups  nationwide. 

Such  a  central  catalogue  does  not  now  ex- 
ist, and  would  serve  a  variety  of  purposes. 
But  most  Importantly  It  could  serve  as  the 
keystone  to  stepped-up  circulation  and  shar- 
ing of  our  nation's  art  tresisures. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  Interview,  the  di- 
rector of  the  High  Museum  In  Atlanta  be- 
wailed the  fact  that  only  money  was  needed 
to  acquire  a  fine,  meaningful  collection. 
Money  would  be  no  problem  for  him  If  the 
Metropolitan  would  lend  the  High  Museum 
several  hundred  works  It  has  stored  away. 

If  other  wealthy  museums  followed  suit,  a 
desirable  chain  reaction  could  ensue.  On  a 
one-year  or  longer  basis,  the  medium-sized 
museums  could  lend  their  holdings  to  smaller 
museums,  which  In  turn  could  spare  and 
share  their  art  works  for  exhibition  In 
schools,  libraries,  and  so  on.  A  dazzling  po- 
tential. ,   J  ..     ».  , 

A  general  plan  has  been  suggested  to  help 
such  a  situation  materialize. 

The  Initial  move  should  be  formation  of 
a  conunlttee  under  auspices  of  the  Georgia 
Art  Commission  to  develop  a  pattern  for 
canvassing  Georgia's  works  of  art.  Experts 
and  authorities  should  sketch  out  procedures, 
criteria  standards,  means  of  financing,  and 
other  aspects  of  a  state-level  cataloguing. 

Assistance  from  various  sources  Is  avail- 
able. Having  heard  the  suggestions  for  t 
national  cataloguing.  Interested  representa- 
tives of  a  New  York  publishing  firm  have  al  ■ 
ready  called  on  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
From  museum  staff  members  who  could  bo 
helpful  m  establishing  criteria  and  standards 
for  works  to  be  catalogued,  there  were  ex- 
pressions of  definite  Interest  and  possible  co- 
operation. 

Likewise.  In  view  of  the  potential  value  of 
computer  techniques  in  the  undertaking, 
firms  in  the  data  processing  field  have  been 
attracted. 

The  Archives  of  American  Art  In  Detroit, 
which  has  missions  of  a  different  nature.  al.=o 
is  interested,  as  is  the  New  England  Regional 
Research  Center  for  Arts  Commissions  and 
Councils,  and  the  humanities  research  group 
at  New  York  University. 

Advice  and  help  aplenty  would  be  forth- 
condng  If  the  project  were  launched. 

With  a  realistic  plan,  the  Georgia  Art  Com- 
mission can  feasibly  undertake  the  catalogu- 
ing enterprise.  This  would  be  a  significant 
move  to  help  ensure  that  America's  museums 
do  not  become  mere  archives  and  that  the 
hunger  for  art  across  the  nation  Is  better 
appeased. 

Adoption  of  this  project  would  be  a  major, 
valuable  contribution   to  the  art  world  by 
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the  Commission,  and  would  reflect  great 
credit  to  Georgia  and  to  the  distinguished 
Commission. 


■       HIGH  SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  very  excellent  report  on  "Research 
and  Development  for  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation,"  which  has 
just  been  made  public  by  J.  Herbert  Hol- 
lomon,  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

The  report  was  rendered  by  a  special 
panel  of  prominent  technical  experts 
who  were  requested  last  June  to  sur- 
vey the  technical  prospects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  high  speed  ground  tran.s- 
portation  and  to  provide  the  Department 
of  Commerce  with  guidance  and  rec- 
ommendations for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  special 
interest  in  this  matter  because  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
was  a  direct  outgrowi,h  of  my  own  cam- 
paign to  improve  the  quality  of  ground 
transportation  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
between  here  and  Boston.  So  far, 
much  of  our  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  first  phase  of  this  excellent  pro- 
gram, which  provides  for  demonstrations 
of  new  conventional  passenger  railroad 
equipment  between  here  and  New  York 
and  between  New  York  and  Boston.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  there  appear  to  be 
good  prospects  that  this  new  equipment, 
financed  through  the  1965  act,  will  be  in 
revenue  service  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  that  it  should  offer  us  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  test  public  response 
to  improved  rail  passenger  service. 

The  second  phase  of  the  high  speed 
ground  transportation  program  provides 
for  a  research  and  development  program 
that  could  lead  to  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  transportation  equipment,  and 
ultimately,  to  the  creation  of  wholly  new 
systems  here  in  the  northeast  megalopo- 
lis and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  The 
Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation has  already  made  some  fine  begin- 
nings on  this  phase  of  the  program  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  and  for  this 
reason  the  special  panel  of  technical  ad- 
visers was  assembled  last  year  to  help 
chart  the  future  course  of  the  program. 

The  panel  recognizes  at  the  outset  that 
they  are  venturing  into  unknown  areas 
in  many  respects  and  that  the  re- 
search required  therefore  should  be 
broadly  based  and  that  it  should  encom- 
pass studies  of  the  objectives  and  require- 
ments of  such  future  systems  using  the 
most  sophisticated  methods  of  systems 
analysis  and  data  studies.  They  list  14 
priority  areas  which  in  th  ;ir  judgment 
deserve  thorough  investigation  if  the 
.study  is  to  go  forward  in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  sound  way 
in  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
sought  out  this  expert  guidance  in  help- 
ing to  direct  the  future  course  of  this 
most  important  program.  I  hope  the 
findings  will  be  weighed  carefully  and 
that  they  will  contribute  to  a  balanced 
and  reasonable  plan  of  progress  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  program.    I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  press  release  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  dated  March  15, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  report  on 
the  Panel  on  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Panel  Recommends  More  Research  in  High- 
Speed    Ground    Transportation 

A  committee  of  prominent  technical  ad- 
visers to  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
recommended  an  expanded  and  accelerated 
program  of  research  and  development  In  high 
speed  ground  transportation. 

High  speed  ground  transportation  systems 
are  defined  in  the  report  as  those  systems 
which  are  designed  to  operate  on  fixed  guide- 
ways  at  intercity  cruising  speeds  of  300  miles 
per  hour  and  above.  Such  systems  have  been 
suggested  as  a  potential  means  of  meeting 
the  future  transportation  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  report  issued  today  concluded  the 
work  of  a  high  speed  ground  transportation 
panel  appointed  last  June  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  at  the  request  of  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transport,atlon.  The  Panel  was  created 
under  the  Commerce  Technical  Advisory 
Board  by  its  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Hollomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology  and  Acting 
Under  Secretary. 

The  report  recommends  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  systems  analysis  and  data  studies  to  de- 
termine the  use  of.  and  to  assist  In  setting 
design  criteria  for,  any  future  high  speed 
ground  transportation  system.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  technical  research  areas.  Includ- 
ing support  systems,  aerodynamics,  tunnel- 
ing, power  transfer,  braking,  and  terminal 
design  and  operation,  are  set  out  for  special 
study. 

The  current  research  program  In  the  Office 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  should 
be  substantially  Increased,  the  report  states. 
The  high  capital  cost  of  the  new  technology 
and  the  long  lead  time  necessary  for  devel- 
opment of  an  operating  high  speed  ground 
transportation  system  are  cited  as  reasons 
for  this  recommendation. 

George  R.  Herbert.  President  of  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute,  Durham,  N.C.,  was 
chairman  of  the  Panel.  Serving  with  Mr. 
Herbert  on  the  Panel  were  Dr.  Harold  Chest- 
nut. General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.;  Walter  S.  Douglas,  Parsons,  Brlncker- 
hoff,  Quade  &  Douglas,  N.Y.:  Martin  Goland, 
Southwest  Research  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Grant.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  William  J.  Hall, 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana;  Dr.  William 
W.  Hay,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana:  Her- 
bert Hazard,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Edward  H.  Helnemann, 
General  Dynamics  Corporation,  New  York 
City;  Leonard  Llnde.  Allls  Chalmers  Co..  Mil- 
waukee; Dr.  Frederick  C.  Llndvall,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena:  James  J. 
Murray,  Army  Research  Office,  Durham,  N.C.; 
Dr.  George  Solomon,  TRW  Systems  Group, 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.;  and  Dr.  John  Truxal, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Executive  Secretary  for  the  study  was 
Paul  T.  O'Day  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Tile  Panel  was  supported  by  approxi- 
mately 30  additional  experts  who  served  as 
staff  and  on  subpanels  dealing  with  com- 
munication and  control:  guideways,  suspen- 
sion and  aerodynamics:  passenger  and  freight 
factors;  propulsion,  energy,  and  braking;  and 
terminals  and  interfaces. 

The  report  is  entitled  "Research  and  De- 
velopment for  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation" and  is  for  sale  ($3.00)  by  the 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific"  and 
Technical  Information,  Springfield,  Virginia, 
Order  No.  PB  173911. 

A  limited  number  of  press  copies  is  avail- 
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Research      and     Development     for     High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation 

(Report  of  the  Panel  on  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation,  convened  by  the  Com- 
merce Technical  Advisory  Board.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Washington,  DC  , 
March  1967) 

Any  view  of  the  decades  immediately 
ahead  indicates  that  the  volume  of  Intercity 
traffic  will  Increase  greatly  because  of  popu- 
lation expansion,  the  combination  of  in- 
creased real  income  and  greater  leisure  time, 
the  development  of  urban  strips,  and  ex- 
panded geographic  distribution  of  business 
and  industrial  activity.  Before  the  end  of 
this  century,  the  projected  level  of  such 
travel  will  tax  the  combined  capacities  of 
conventional  transportation. 

Without  doubt,  the  nation's  intercity 
transportation  system  of  the  future  will  con- 
sist, as  it  has  In  the  past  and  does  today, 
of  a  mix  of  travel  modes.  These  certainly 
will  include  private  passenger  automobiles, 
btises.  higher  speed  lightweight  trains,  con- 
ventional aircraft  for  medium  to  long  dis- 
tances, and  supersonic  air  transports  for  long 
routes.  In  addition,  Vertical,  or  Short  Take- 
off and  Landing  aircraft  (  V  STOL )  are  being 
considered  for  ranges  up  to  600  miles,  with 
intermediate  stops  at  shorter  intervals. 

The  capacity  to  move  people  and  goods 
rapidly  and  efficiently  between  urban  cen- 
ters is  essential  to  the  continued  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  nation's  economy.  The  al- 
ready congested  conditions  at  major  metro- 
politan airports  and  the  growing  congestion 
of  the  highway  system  may  require  the 
creation  of  a  new,  and  additional,  mode  of 
high-speed  intercity  transportation. 

Consclotis  of  the  imminence  and  potential 
importance  of  this  problem",  the  Congress,  in 
passing  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  (PL89-220I,  authorized  "re- 
search and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  components  such  as  materials, 
aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion,  vehicle 
control,  communications,  and  guideways." 

Similarly  aware  that  the  creation  of  an 
effective  total  national  transportation  net- 
work requires  consideration  and  evaluation 
of  possible  new  modes  of  intercity  ground 
transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
requested  establishment,  by  the  Commerce 
Technical  Advisory  Board,  of  a  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Panel.  This  Panel 
was  created  by  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology 
and  Chairman  of  CTAB.  In  June  1966.  and 
was  assigned  the  follovrtng  Charter: 

"Survey,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  technical 
possibilities  of  novel  modes  and  ideas  for 
high  speed  ground  transport  systems  and 
devices. 

"Survey  what  research  and  development 
projects  currently  in  existence  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  unusual  HSGT  systems  and 
devices. 

"Provide  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  evaluation,  gviidance.  and  recommenda- 
tions for  both  immediate  and  long-range 
research  and  development  programs  which 
may  lead  to  practical  HSGT  systems. " 

The  Panel  was  requested  to  provide  the 
Department  =  with  preliminary  findings  and 
recommendations  in  October  1966.  and  com- 
plete its  work  in  December.  (An  oral  sum- 
mary report  was  presented  to  CTAB  at  a 
meeting  on  October  18  I 

Tlie  fourteen  members  of  the  panel  were 
assembled  from  industrv.  universities,  inde- 


:  During  the  period  of  the  Panel's  study, 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Congress  creat- 
ing a  Depnrtment  of  lYansportatlon.  Rec- 
ommendations in  this  report  relate  to  tlie 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  new 
Deuartment. 
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pendent  consxilting  organizations,  and  re- 
search institutions.  At  the  first  meeting 
(June  28-29)  the  members  agreed  that  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  technical  assign- 
ment and  the  urgency  for  timely  acUon  re- 
quired the  establishment  of  five  Subpanels, 
each  chaired  br  a  member  of  the  Panel,  to 
carry  out  detailed  study  within  the  following 

areas : 

Guidewavs.  Suspensions  *  Aerondynamlcs 

Propulsion,  Energy  &  Braking 
Comxnunlcation  &  Control 
Passenger  and  Freight  Pactoora 
Terminals  &  Interfaces 
In  addition  to  utilizing  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  members,  the  Panel  and 
Subpanels  have  met  with  many  representa- 
tives of  governmental.  Industrial,  and  aca- 
demlc  organizations  to  review  the  state  of 
the  art  and  to  receive  statements  on  the 
technical  and  operational  problems  facing 
the  development  of  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation systems.  The  Panel  gratefully 
appreciates  the  time  and  effort  given  by  these 
organizations,  often  on  very  short  notice,  to 
provide  facts  and  opinions.  The  Pane!  is 
equally  gratefvil  to  the  Department's  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  for  pro- 
viding both  staff  assist.ince  and  detailed  in- 
Xorm.itlon  on  the  Office's  existing  and 
planned  programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Panel's  survey  and 
recommendations.  "High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  (HSGT)  Systems"  were  con- 
sidered to  be  systems  which  operate  In.  or 
on  fixed  gtiideways  at  sufficiently  high  Inter- 
city speeds  to  permit  a  significant  reduction 
of  door-to-door  travel  time  if  properly  cou- 
pled with  intraclty  transportation  modes. 
In  evaluating  concepts  and  technical  feasi- 
bility an  intercity  cruising  speed  of  approxi- 
mately 300  mph.  generally  was  used  as  the 
criterion.  While  this  figure  should  be  con- 
sidered neither  as  a  minimum  nor  a  maxi- 
mum for  HSGT  systems,  the  Panel  believes 
that  a  commitment  of  national  resources  as 
large  as  that  required  for  a  new  transporta- 
tion system  could  not  be  Justified  unless  it 
provided  Intercity  speeds  substantially 
greater  than  those  which  could  be  realized  by 
evolutionary  Improvement  of  conventional 
rail  transportation. 

Recognizing  that  Uie  construction  of  an 
HSGT  system  with  the  operating  character- 
Ijtlcs  defined  above  would  require  an  Invest- 
ment of  several  billion  dollars.  It  would  seem 
Icglcal  that  the  total  program  should  be 
divided  Into  three  phases; 

1.  Pre-protot>-pe  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Prototype  design  and  construction. 
Z.  ConstrucUon  and  operaUon  of  the  arst 

element  ot  a  full  sciUe  system. 

Even  with  some  overlap  between  phases, 
decisions  and  commitmenU  would  be  made 
sequentially,  with  each  depending  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  preceding  phase. 

The  research  and  development  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report  relate 
primarily  to  the  pre-prototype  phase,  a  pe- 
riod of  perhaps  five  years. 

OBSERVATIONS   AND   C0NSIDER.ATI0N3 

1  In  a  broad  view,  a  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Svstem  must  be  considered 
as  one  element  of  a  greater  system  which 
consists  of  three  major  categories  of  trans- 
port urban  (intraclty):  medium  range  (In- 
tercity air  and  ground);  and  long-range 
(le  transcontinental  air  transport).  This 
Panel  considered  In  detail  only  the  specific 
case  of  medium  range  ground  transportaUon 
but  recognizes  the  necessity  for  effective  in- 
teraction of  this  portion  of  the  total  system 
with  the  other  elements. 

Since  primary  Federal  responsibility  for 
research  aspects  of  intraurban  mass  trans- 
portation is  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Panel 
believes  that  permanent,  continuing  coordl- 
naUon  of  research  and  of  system  selection 
and  design  should  be  established  directly 
between   the   Office    of   High   Speed   Ground 


Transportation  and  the  research  organiza- 
tion in  HUD.  Similarly,  effective  mecha- 
nisms should  be  maintained  lor  liaison  with 
other  Federal  organlzatlMia  sharlt^  respon- 
sibility for  the  NaUtm's  transportaUon  sys- 
tem. . 

2  There  are  compelling  needs  for  a  suh- 
stantlally  larger  and  more  diversiSed  invest- 
ment of  research  effort  than  currently  is  be- 
ing undertaken.  The  decision  to  create  a 
new  system  of  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion requires  a  commitment  of  major  anan- 
cial  material,  and  human  resources.  The 
design  of  such  a  system  must  be  preceded 
by  the  SQluUon  of  complex  technical  prob- 
lems in  several  areas  of  science  and  eugineer- 
Ing  Even  If  expedited  by  the  priority  which 
stems  from  national  need,  the  time  between 
Initiation  of  design  and  attainment  of  op- 
erational status  of  the  first  increment  ot 
such  a  system  will  span  many  years— per- 
haps of  the  order  of  fifteen. 

The  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  deci- 
sions to  be  made,  and  the  advanced  tech- 
nology required  for  the  design  of  a  system. 
Justify  a  substantially  increased  research 
and  development  commitment.  In  addiUon 
to  the  studies  currently  underway,  and  in 
view  of  the  complex  demands  ot  the  pro- 
gram every  effort  must  be  made  to  attract 
the  attention  and  participation  of  all  poten- 
Ual  contributors.  The  Panel  considers  the 
current  program  only  a  beginning.  A  broadly 
expanded  effort  including  large  scale  research 
and  development  projects,  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  data  necessary  for  eventual 
system  selection  and  design. 

3  Passenger  safety  and  operating  reliabil- 
ity must  be  the  primary,  over-riding  coiiEid- 
eraiions  In  planning  and  designing  an  HSOl 
system. 

4  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Panel 
Uiat  early  systems  analyses  will  show  that 
an  HSGT  system  optimized  for  p.-ussenger 
traffic  is  preferable  to  an  HSGT  system  op- 
timized for  transporting  passengers  with 
their  automobiles.  This  is  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  ( 1 )  such  a  system  would  entail  the 
use  ol  two  vehicles  to  perform  the  fimctlon 
of  one  carrying  automobiles  over  Intercity 
routes  'where  highway  congestion  Ls  relatively 
les6  severe  and  discharging  them  Into  trnffic- 
choked  metropolitan  areas;  and  (2)  the  ad- 
ditional problems  of  vehicle  structural 
strength,  support  and  suspension,  and  energy 
requirenients  would  Increase  substantially 
Uie  cost  for  an  auto-carrying  system. 

It  Is  emphasized,  however,  that  these  ob- 
servations are  not  Intended  as  a  commentary 
on  ferrying  of  passengers  and  their  automo- 
biles on  railroad  systems  which  operate  at 
relaUvely  slower  speeds. 

6  The  Panel  is  confident  that  present 
modes  of  surface  transportation  of  freight 
(rail  truck,  and  water)  wlU  continue  to  In- 
crease Uielr  total  capacities.  Therefore,  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  should  be  the 
primary  consideration  In  the  selecUon.  plan- 
ning and  design  of  a  new  HSGT  system. 
Specifications  for  vehicles,  suspension,  sup- 
port and  guidewavs  should  be  Influenced  by 
freight  carrying  requirements  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  quality  of  passenger  service 
Is  not  adversely  affected. 

6.  It  may  be  desirable  to  enclose  major 
portions  of  the  guldeway  of  an  HSGT  sys- 
tem EnvlronmenUl  factors,  vandalism,  and 
the  intrusion  of  stray  objects  will  affect 
safety  and  reliability;  aesthetics,  noise,  and 
other  social  considerations  also  are  impor- 
tant factors  and  will  Influence  system  design. 

StTMMART  OF  RESEARCH  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Throughout  Its  studies,  the  Panel  has 
been  aware  of  the  dilemma  resulUng  from 
the  charge  to  recommend  "research  and  de- 
velopment programs  which  may  lead  to 
practical  HSGT  systems"  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  Insufficient  information  on  pas- 
senger demand  or  on  the  relative  role  of 
HSGT  in  the  total  transportation  system  to 
permit  a  decision  of  naUonal  commitment 
to  this  concept.     Similarly,  technical  knowl- 


edge Is.  at  present.  Inadequate  for  IdenUflca- 
Uon  and  design  of  a  "best"  system. 

Judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  technical 
feasibility,  however,  there  is  ample  Justifica- 
tion for  a  major  research  and  development 
effort  predicated  on  the  futiure  need  for  an 
HSGT  system. 

Although  perhaps  a  slight  oversimplifica- 
tion, potential  projects  may  be  listed  in  four 
categwles: 

1  Those  designed  to  produce  data  re- 
quired before  making  a  decision  to  commit 
a  national  effort  to  the  development  of  an 
HSGT  system;  ,^      ., 

2  Projecte  which  will  pra\-lde.  If  such  a 
commitment  Is  made,  technical  information 
necessary  for  selection  of  the  type  of  system 
to  be  developed,  I.e..  form  of  propulsion,  sup- 
port, etc.;  ,   ^  , 

3  Research  In  areas  critical  to  any  type 
of  HSGT  system  and  which.  If  Initiated  now, 
would  shorten  the  time  between  system 
Identification  and  operational  status:  and 

4.  Research  related  to  the  design  of 
specific  systems  or  subsystems. 

The  Panel  and  Subpanels  have  given  con- 
sideration in  varying  degrees  to  each  of  these 
categories.  Identification  of  needs  and  rec- 
ommendations for  research  and  development 
efforts  are  detailed  in  the  Subpanel  reports 
(Appendixes  C  to  GK 

Principal  attenUon,  however,  has  been 
directed  to  recommendations  relating  to  the 
first  three  of  the  above  categories  in  the  be- 
lief that.  In  general.  Federal  support  of 
projects  pertinent  solely  to  a  particular  sys- 
tem or  subsystem,  should  be  deferred  until 
selections  h.Vve  been  made  from  among  the 
many  possible  svstem  config\iratlons. 

The  section  on  Research  Recommenda- 
tions summarizes  fourteen  research  areas 
designed  to  provide  data  necessary  prior  to 
making  a  decision  to  undertake  construction 
of  an  HSGT  system  or  to  furnish  technical 
information  and  evaluations  needed  for  se- 
lection of  the  system  and  Its  component 
elements  and  Includes,  as  well,  several  re- 
search areas  common  to  all  system  combina- 
tions. 

These  fourteen  areas  are  considered  to 
rank  as  the  most  Important  of  the  many 
considered  by  the  study  groups  and  should 
receive  priority  attention  by  the  Department 
as  soon  as  pl.innlng,  personnel,  and  funding 
permit.  From  this  group,  the  first  six  are 
of  such  critical  Importance  that  they  should 
be  prosecuted  with  a  sense  of  great  urgency 
If  the  Nation's  transportation  Is  to  Include 
any  HSGT  systems  before  the  end  of  the 
1980s.  The  areas  covered  by  these  highest 
priority  recommendations  are: 

1  Continuing  systems  analysis  and  simu- 
lation are  necessary  now  to  establish  a  proper 
set  of  objectives  and  requirements  for  HSGT 
and.  In  the  future,  will  provide  Inputs  to 
tlie  system  design. 

2  Initiation  and  expansion  of  transporta- 
tion data  studies  will  be  essential  as  Inputs 
to  system  concepts  and  should  be  Integrated 
Into'  the  recommended  systems  analysis. 

3  Resolution  of  the  contact  vs.  fluid  sup- 
port question  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
other  decisions  of  system  design. 

4  There  Is  Insufficient  knowledge  about 
the  aerodynamics  of  vehicles  UaveUng  in 
tubes  at  high  speed. 

5  The  extent  of  tunneling  which  will  be 
required  for  a  new  HSGT  system  highlights 
the  need  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
tunneUng  technology. 

6  Insufficient  information  exists  on  the 
transfer  of  electrical  energy  by  contact  rails 
and  coUectors  at  the  speeds  contemplated. 

There  are  two  additional  suggestions  to 
which  the  Panel  wishes  to  call  attention,  al- 
though they  are  not  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  technical  research  areas. 

First,  the  successful  Implementation  of  a 
research  and  development  program  of  such 
complexity  as  the  one  outlined  in  this  report 
will  necessitate  coordlnaUon  and  Integration 
of  projects  In  many  areas  ol  engineering  and 
science.     Effective   management   of   such   a 
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program,  therefore,  will  require  a  depart- 
mental staff  professionally  competent  in  the 
critical  technical  fields  and  experienced  In 
the  techniques  of  systems  management  and 
systems  analysis.  While  the  small  staff  as- 
sembled to  date  by  the  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  provides  the  core 
around  which  the  additional  personnel  can 
be  assembled,  the  Panel  believes  tlie  com- 
iiutment  to  a  major  HSGT  research  and  de- 
vtlopment  activity  must  be  paralleled  by  a 
deci-sion  to  add  substantially  to  the  Depart- 
nieni's  own  staff  capability. 

Second,  not  only  will  the  design  and  con- 
.struction  of  an  HSGT  system  be  an  under- 
taking of  substantial  magnitude;  the  re- 
search which  must  precede,  and  then 
continue  to  support,  its  development  will  en- 
compass many  diverse  fields  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Panel  recommendations  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  consider  the 
creation  of  technical  advisory  groups  with 
which  programs  related  to  tr:insportaflon 
technology,  including  HSGT,  could  be  re- 
viewed. Without  impinging  upon  tlie  re- 
sponsibilities which  must  rest  with  the  De- 
partment, such  groups,  drawn  from  indus- 
try, universities,  and  research  Institutions. 
could  provide  valuable  consultative  guidance 
to  the  complex  technical  effort  envlsoned. 

Prom  the  many  specific  research  projects 
considered  by  the  Panel  and  Subpanels  ( and 
detailed  In  Appendixes  to  this  report)  the 
following  fourteen  were  identified  as  requir- 
ing primary  attention.  Of  these,  the  first 
six  were  recognized  as  being  of  such  impor- 
tance that  they  should  be  pursued  im- 
mediately. Certain  of  the  recommendations 
already  have  been  implemented,  in  which 
case  the  recommendation  should  be  regarded 
as  supportive.  (A  list  of  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  judged  by  tlie  OflRce 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  as  be- 
ing applicable  to  these  recommendations,  is 
contained  In  an  Appendix.) 

1.  Systems  Analysis.  Since  the  technical 
objectives  and  requirements  of  an  HSGT 
system  are,  at  present,  imperfectly  known,  a 
vigorous  effort  is  needed  in  the  areas  of  sys- 
tem simulations  (computerized  models  and 
analysis) .  and  cost-analysis  studies.  Further, 
a  review  of  the  several  HSGT  concepts  pre- 
sented to  the  Panel  indicates  that  several 
general  systems  areas  need  attention.  Some 
Of  these  arc  of  a  nature  which  will  provide 
Inputs  to  the  final  system  concept  (eco- 
nomics and  population  growth,  for  example) : 
others  are  related  to  technical  systems  char- 
acteristics (I.e.,  consideration  of  econo-tech- 
nlcal  tradeoffs,  route  structure,  and  social 
acceptance).  Such  systems  studies  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  proper  guidance  to  sub- 
system research  and  development  and.  of 
course,  are  the  key  to  arriving  at  a  proper 
set  of  objectives  and  requirements  for  HSGT. 

(a)  The  needs  and  wishes  of  passengers 
serve  as  a  driving  function  in  establishing 
the  requirements  and  later,  the  specifications 
for  an  HSGT  system.  Early  research  of  a 
social  and  economic  nature,  therefore,  is  es- 
sential to  help  determine  what  these  pas- 
senger needs,  wishes,  and  opinions  are  (and 
m;iy  be)  as  pertinent  to  HSGT. 

( b)  Complete  systems  analysis  and  simula- 
tion studies  should  be  conducted  In  advance 
ot  engineering  design  and  continued 
throughout  field  testing  piiases.  Such 
studies  will  be  most  valuable  as  design  con- 
cept tools  and  in  providing  guidance  and 
constraints  to  the  research  and  development 
program. 

(c)  Economic  modeling  of  the  HSG  sys- 
tem is  of  considerable  importance  since  in  a 
true  sense  economic  considerations  will  dic- 
tate, in  addition  to  other  factors,  the  finally 
chosen  cruising  speed  for  the  system.  Al- 
though It  Is  recognized  that  "precise"  eco- 
nomic studies  are  heavily  dependent  on  the 
results  of  certain  technical  topics  (tunnel- 
ling techniques,  propulsion  systems,  tube 
vehicle  aerodynamics,  etc  ) ,  approximations 
of  sufficient  accuracy  for  preliminary  assess- 
ment probably  are  available  now. 


2.  Transpoitation  Data  STudics.  The 
studies  of  transportation  requirements  now 
underway  are  essential  Inputs  to  the  HSGT 
system  concept  analyses.  Such  studies  in- 
clude passenger  demand,  origin-destination 
data  and  passenger  responses.  To  make  these 
data  more  realistic,  current  demonstration 
projects  should  be  expanded,  or  new  ones 
initiated,  in  areas  where  meaningful  data 
can  be  obtained. 

These  two  recommendations  clearly  indi- 
cate the  Panel's  strong  support  for  system 
analysis  of  the  HSGT  need. 

3.  Contact  vs.  Fluid  Support.-  The  Panel 
believes  that  the  basic  questions  relating 
to  contact  support  (wheel  or  slider)  versus 
fltiid  support  systems,  at  the  high  speeds 
being  considered,  are  not  yet  satisfactorily 
resolved.  Research  on  the  limits  of  rolling- 
contact  support  and  adhesion  and  the  per- 
formance of  fluid  support  systems  should  be 
given  the  highest  priority  because  of  their 
effect  on  other  aspects  of  system  design. 

Until  additional  experimental  data  are 
available,  the  possibility  of  wheeled  support 
and  drive  at  high  speeds  should  be  consid- 
ered an  open  question.  The  Panel  recom- 
mends that  factors  such  as  wheel  internal 
dynamics,  contact  dynamics,  adhesion,  and 
wear  phenomena  be  explored  experimentally, 
as  well  as  analytically,  to  establish  the  limits 
of  performance  in  the  acceleration,  decelera- 
tion, and  constant-velocity  phases  of  use. 

Attention  has  been  focused  on  a  variety  of 
air-support  systems  for  HSGT.  Although 
the  basic  fluid  mechanics  of  air-support  sys- 
tems of  low  and  high  clearances  is  well  un- 
derstood, with  well-developed  analyses  avail- 
able, there  is  rather  limited  application  ex- 
perience, and  none  at  the  speeds  contem- 
plated. Recognizing  that  the  performance 
limitations  of  contact  support  may  prove 
to  be  inadequate  for  HSGT,  thereby  requir- 
ing the  adoption  of  unconventional  support 
systems,  the  Panel  strongly  endorses  addi- 
tional experimental  research  on  fluid  support 
systems  to  determine  clearance  tolerances, 
power  requirements,  and  performance  char- 
acteristics. 

4.  Tube-Vrhicle  Aerodyjiamics.  Relatively 
little  experimental  research  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  aerodynamics  of  vehicles  mov- 
ing In  tubes  at  high  speed.  Since,  regardless 
of  the  mode  of  support  or  of  propulsion,  the 
aerodynamic  drag  and  the  stability  of  the 
vehicle  are  dominant  factors,  the  Panel  rec- 
ommends that  considerable  additional  re- 
search be  directed  toward  determining  drag 
and  other  behavior  characteristics  of  vehicles 
moving  in  tubes  at  the  blockage  ratios  and 
at  the  high  speeds  pertinent  to  HSGT.  The 
results  of  this  research  are  necessary  to  per- 
fect vehicle  profile  and  to  establish  power 
requirements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  conventional  wind 
tunnels  may  be  of  questionable  value  for 
such  experimental  research,  since  valid  re- 
sults may  require  either  that  the  model 
move  in  the  presence  of  fixed  walls  or  that 
the  air  and  walls  move  relative  to  a  fixed 
model. 

5.  Tunneling  Technology,  Many  factors. 
Including  the  real  and  social  costs  of  land 
m  urban  areas,  safety,  and  the  need  to  limit 
vertical  acceleration,  wir  require  that  major 
segments  of  an  HSGT  system  operate  in  un- 
derground tunnels.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  capital  costs  of  a  system  will  be  attribu- 
table to  tunneling,  and  a  long  lead  time  for 
planning  and  construction  will  be  necessary 
for  extensive  tunneling.  These  considera- 
tions provide  an  extra  stimulus  for  develop- 
ment of  tunneling  technology,  and  addi- 
tional research  is  recommended. 

Recognizing  that  tunneling  is  also  an  es- 
sential element  In  other  Government  and 
private    programs,    the    Panel    recommends 


-  "Support"  is  defined  as  the  method  of 
supporting  load  on  a  guldeway,  and  "sus- 
pension" refers  to  the  linkage  between  the 
support  mechanism  and  the  vehicle  body. 


that  the  Department  cooperate  closely  with 
other  agencies  in  planning  and  funding  re- 
search in  this  area.  Althotigh  cooperative 
programs  are  a  means  of  advancing  tunnel- 
ing technology  at  minimum  cost,  the  Depart- 
ment shotild  continue  and  expand  rese.arch 
in  areas  s})ecifically  related  to  HSGT  systems 
to  meet  the  time  requirements  for  con- 
struction. 

6.  Contact  Rails  and  Collectors.  A  critical 
area  that  will  greatly  influence  propulsion 
systems  Is  the  possiljility  of  using  current 
carrying  rails  or  conductors,  with  the  elec- 
trical energy  being  transferred  through  col- 
lectors or  shoes  that  are  a  p.art  of  the 
vehicle  system.  .Authorities  differ  in  their 
estimates  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  trans- 
ferring electrical  energy  by  this  method  at  ve- 
hicle speeds  in  excess  of  160-200  mph,  and 
the  Panel  recommends  that  a  practical  test 
program  1>€  undertaken  to  establish  operat- 
ing limits  and  to  guide  future  development 

7.  Seri'tce  aiid  Emergcncii  Braking.  Re- 
search should  be  supported  in  service  and 
emergency  braking,  including  aerodynamic, 
and  friction  braking  concepts  Various 
types  and  combinations  of  braking  modes 
are  possible  for  HSGT.  and  braking  of  the 
vehicle  from  his  speed  may  be  a  sequential 
process  involving  aerodynamic  braking  with 
drag-producing  devices  at  very  high  speeds. 
followed  by  dynamic  or  regenerative  braking 
and  ending  with  friction  braking  In  the  low- 
speed  regime. 

Research  is  recommended  to  define  the 
practical  range  of  braking  effort  which  each 
mode  can  provide  over  the  speed  range. 

8.  Dynamic  Mod elmg.  Consideration  of  the 
system  dynamics  Is  important  since  it  Is 
likely  that  passenger  comfort  will  be  a  major 
speed-limiting  factor.  The  Panel  recom- 
mends the  development  of  a  dynamic  model 
which  simulates  the  behavior  of  the  passen- 
ger, vehicle,  suspension,  support  mechanism, 
and  guideway  in  some  detail.  Use  of  such 
a  model  will  allow  system  designers  to  weigh 
the  criticality  of  the  various  parameters  of 
the  dynamic  system  and  to  design  system  ele- 
ments to  achieve  maximum  passenger  com- 
fort. 

9.  Evaluation  of  Safety  Aspects  and  Failure 
Modr  Analysis  for  Communication  and  Con- 
trol Sy.^tems.  Reliability  and  fail-safe  de- 
sign are  essential  to  communication  and  con- 
trol hardware  and  software  for  an  HSGT  sys- 
tem, which  will  be  highly  automatic  in  Its 
primary  mode  of  operation.  Research  Is 
recommended  to  develop  criteria  for  assess- 
ing the  safety  of  communication  and  control 
systems  and.  using  failure  mode  analysis,  to 
apply  the  criteria  to  evaluate  propyosed  sys- 
tems. Research  in  system  design  in  this 
area  should  have  as  its  objective  the  develop- 
ment of  a  completely  fail-safe  electronic 
network  which  provides  for  independent 
safety  control  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the 
primary  control  system  or  in  other  emer- 
gencies. The  development  of  fail-safe  means 
to  determine  the  position  of  vehicles  and  the 
presence  of  obstacles  Is  essential  for  safety 
and  reliability  of  the  system. 

10.  Linear  Electric  Motor.  The  Panel  sup- 
ports the  Department's  studies  to  determine 
the  potential  of  the  linear  electric  motor  for 
traction  and  braking  and  recommends  ex- 
pansion of  this  effort  to  include  a  prelim- 
inary design  analysis.  Such  an  analysis 
should  provide  an  early  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
this  type  of  propulsion. 

11.  Communicat-iOn  Link  Security.  Secure 
communication  links  between  vehicles,  way- 
side points,  and  control  centers  will  be  essen- 
tial for  HSGT  systems.  Although  industry 
has  large  research  and  development  efforts  In 
this  general  area,  some  of  the  problems  of 
coding,  noise,  modulation,  and  external  inter- 
ference are  peculiar  to  the  system  demands 
of  HSGT,  and  support  should  be  given  to  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  coding  means 
to  provide  the  necessary  level  of  reliability. 

12.  Computational    Validity      In    Ught   of 
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the  24-hour  service  requirements  for  the 
command  and  control  computer  systems, 
which  will  not  permit  a  system  to  be  taken 
down  and  -restarted."  Improved  techniques 
must  be  developed  to  provide  consistent 
f.iult  Isolation  either  to  the  computer  hard- 
w.ire  or  to  the  clement  of  sortware  causing 

"'l3.  Guideway  Materials  and  Construction 
Techniques.  Guldeways  of  an  HSGT  sys- 
tem probably  will  utilize,  to  a  large  extent, 
conventional  structural  materials,  such  as 
steel  and  concrete.  Structures  of  these  ma- 
terials have  nut  had  to  meet  the  severe 
HSGT  performance  requirements  nece.-^sary 
to  withstand  repetitive  heavy  dynamic  load- 
ing to  maintain  close  tolerances  and  stable 
alignment,  and  to  resist  degradation.  Mu- 
ten.ils  and  structures  research  should  be 
undertaken  in  this  area  along  with  develop- 
ment of  new  structural  designs  and  fabrica- 
tion techniques  for  consistent  and  stable 
gujdeways  which  can  withstand  creep,  tem- 
perature variations,  and  other  factors  aSect- 
ing  the  alignment  and  wear  o£  the  surfaces. 
Methods  of  guideway  conslrucUon.  per- 
missible tolerances,  techniques  for  maintain- 
ing alignment,  switching  and  bypassing,  and 
maintenance  will  reqvUre  particularly  care- 
ful attention  Ui  the  research  and  develop- 
ment sUiges. 

14  Terminal  Design  and  Operation.  Re- 
duction in  door-to-door  travel  time  is 
heavily  dependent  on  terminal  design  and 
operation.  The  problems  of  effective  inter- 
face with  otlaer  transportation  modes,  ol 
efficient  traffic  transfer  procedures,  and  ol 
scheduling  and  dispatching  need  thorough 
investigation.  Multi-modal  terminals,  serv- 
ing HSGT  and  other  transportation  systems, 
such  as  V  STOL  and  local  mass  transit,  are 
attractive  possibilities  for  exploration. 
Flexible  terminal  design  capability  to  allow 
modificatton  and  expansion  as  transporta- 
Uon  needs  and  systems  evolve  Is  also  an  Im- 
portant study  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommendation* 
selected  for  major  importance  and  emphasis, 
additional  recommendations  of  varying  Im- 
port are  also  embodied  In  the  separate  Sub- 
panel  reports  which  follow. 
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COORDINATION  AND  PLANNING 
NEEDED  IN  AIRPORT  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


M'-  PEARSON.  ^Tl•.  Picsident.  on 
Maicii  14  I  introduced  S.  1271.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  permanent  advisory  commis- 
sion for  air  transportation  and  airport 
planning  and  development. 

The  purpose  of  the  cjmmi.?sion  would 
be  to  make  continuim;  investigations  and 
studic.;.  to  .serve  as  a  clearing-house  for 
inl\,rmation.  ideas,  estimates  of  future 
traffic  and  future  needs,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve  the 
poal  of  having  the  safest  and  most  effi- 
cient air  transportation  system  po.ssible 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  users 
and  the  taxpayers.  , 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
more  money  is  needed  immediately  to 
correct  existing  inadequacies  at  many  of 
our  Nation's  airports.  However  it  is  even 
more  important  that  we  realize  the  need 
for  coordinated,  .systematic  airport  plan- 
ning and  development.  If  we  fail  in  this 
responsibility.  I  fear  Uiat  in  10  years  our 
air  traiisiwrtation  system  ini  the  United 
States  will  be  totally  disjointed  and  com- 
pletely inadequate. 

Many  examples  can  be  cited  of  major 
air  terminals  which  have  undertaken  and 
completed  major  expansion  programs  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  only  to  find  that  their 
expanded  facility  is  already  inadequate 
to  serve  the  existing  needs  of  the  fast- 
growing  aviation  industry. 

One  such  example  is  Staplcton  Inter- 
national Airport  in  Denver,  Colo.  Sta- 
pleton  has  only  recently  completed  a  $12 
milUon  expansion  program.  However 
the  Denver  Post  of  March  12  reports  that 
increased  traffic  has  already  created  a 
desperate  situation  at  this  facility.  The 
city  administration  plans  to  place  a  $-5 
million  revenue  bond  proposal  on  the 
ballot  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  just  such  a  situation  as  this  that 
we  must  learn  to  avoid  if  our  airports  are 
going  to  keep  pace  with  the  airUnes.  the 
general  aviator,  and  the  traveUng  public 
in  the  future.  The  planning  and  coordi- 
nation which  would  be  provided  by  the 
advisory  commission  on  air  transporta- 
tion and  airport  planning  and  develop- 
ment and  which  would  be  available  to  the 
airport  operators  and  owners,  would 
eliminate  the  development  of  such  a 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  pubUshed  in  the 
Denver  Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ST/vPLETON    Airport    Outcro-vs    Recent    «12 
Mu-LioN  Expansion 
(By  WiUard  Haselbush) 
Stapleton  International  Airport  already  has 
outgrown   Its   recent   $12   million   expan.-^ton 
and  needs  new  concourses  and  more  room 
to  handle  the  increasing  traffic  It  attracts  as 
one  of  America's  major  air  transport  hubs. 
The   situation    is   so   desperate   The   Den- 
Ter  Poet  learned  Saturday,  that  the  city  ad- 
ministration   plans    to   place   a   $25   milUion 
revenue   bond   proposal  on   the   ballot   soon. 
The  revenue  bonds— not  a  Ux  obligation 
to  homeowners— will   be  earniarWed  lor  ex- 
panfilou  at  Stapleton. 


Airport  revenues— fees  paid  by  airUnes  for 
use  of  the  facilities— will  be  used  to  pay  oGt 
the  bonds. 

The  new  airport  bond  i-ssue  election.  The 
Denver  Post  le.irne<l.  is  phmned  to  coincide 
with  the  citvs  expected  June  runoff  eltc- 
tion  to  select  winners  in  the  multi-candi- 
date councilm.inic  races.  The  regular  City 
election  will  be  in  May. 

ALRE.\DY   ON    BOARDS 

Already  on  the  drawing  boards  as  airport 
and  citv  officials  prepare  for  the  bond  elec- 
tion are  plans  for  a  second  level  to  be  added 
to  Stap'.elon's  Concourse  A,  now  utilized  by 
Frontier  and  Centr.U  .■\irlincs. 

Planned  Liter  is  a  new  Concourse  D  extend- 
ing north  from  the  present  terminal. 

Concourse  D  wuuld  serve  any  airline 
awarded  routes  in  the  pending  Northwest- 
Southwest  route  case  to  be  decided  soon  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  has  been  recommended 
for  the  Dcuver-St.  Louis  segment  of  the  new 
route  system  which  will  link  Portland  and 
Seattle  with  Southeast  United  States  and 
Texas. 

In  addition.  Concourse  D  would  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  new  "Jumbo  Jets"  which 
United  Air  Lines  and  other  carriers  are  be- 
ginning to  use  to  carry  both  passengers  ai.d 
cargo. 

The  second  story  addition  to  Concourse  A 
is  a  "must"  according  to  officials  of  Frontier 
Airlines.  It  would  serve  the  fleet  of  Boeing 
727  trijets  which  the  Denver-based  airline 
is  acquiring  and  make  possible  a  covered  en- 
trance for  boarding  the  jets  on  Concourses  B 
and  C. 

SIXTY -TWO  FLIGHTS  DAILY 
Frontier  now  operates  62  flights  dally  In 
and  out  of  Denver  and  for  several  weeks  has 
double  parked  its  airliners  on  the  ramp  at 
Concourse  A  during  peak  periods  and  uses 
emergency  gate  positions  normally  assigned 
to  Central  Airlines. 

"We  are  out  of  space  at  Stapleton  Inter- 
national Airport,"  a  Frontier  spokesman  said. 
"Before  we  can  substantially  add  to  our 
flight  frequencies  at  Denver,  we  will  need 
additional  gate  positions  and  ramp  area  for 
parking  our  aircraft." 

Spokesman  for  Continental  Airlines,  No.  2 
carrier  (United  Air  Lines  is  first)  serving 
Denver,  said  their  facilities  at  Stapleton  also 
are  "getting  too  tight."  Continental  has  31 
dally  Inbound  and  31  dally  outbound  flights 
from  Stapleton.  matching  Frontier  m  flight 
frequency. 

In  all,  more  than  four  million  passengers 
arrived  or  enjjlaned  at  Stapleton  in  1966,  and 
the  airport  ranked  as  15ih  busiest  In 
America. 

"By  1970  more  than  five  mUllon  passen- 
gers wUl  be  using  these  facUiUes,"  a  Staple- 
ton  spokesman  said.  "We  now  are  handling 
more  than  360  scheduled  airline  Aigl^ts^ 
day,  plus  regular  flights  by  more  than  400 
general  aviation  planes  based  here. 

"That  means  weve  got  to  keep  growing  to 
meet  tiie  demand." 


THIS  IS  A  BARGAIN? 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
excess  profits  of  electric  utilities  are 
growing  despite  slight  rate  reductions^ 
Statistics  just  released  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  concerning  the  in- 
vestor-owned utiUUes  show  that  56  lOU  s 
in  23  SUtes  have  exorbitant  pronts 
which  often  exceed  tJie  rates  of  return 
theoretically  allowed  by  State  commis- 
sions, many  of  which  are  regulating  the 
customers  but  not  the  utilities. 

The  return  on  invested  capital  of  the 
35  principal  lOUs,  which  account  for 
two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  our  largest 
Industry,  ranged  up  to  16  percent  In  1965 
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and  average  11.4  percent.  The  return 
on  Invested  capital  for  these  principal 
companies  in  previous  years  averaged  10 
percent  in  1964.  9.7  percent  in  1963,  and 
9.5  percent  in  1962. 

One  of  the  ince.ssant,  erroneous,  cus- 
tomer-financed utility  advertisements 
slates  tliat  electricity  is  the  biggest  bar- 
gain in  the  family  budget.  In  truth,  for 
millions  of  Americans  the  electricity  bill 
is  the  biggest  overcharge  in  the  family 
budget.  I  hope  that  more  college  .stu- 
dents will  do  what  a  yotuig  Illinois  coed 
did  recently.  She  took  utility  advertise- 
ments to  her  logic  class  as  excellent  ex- 
amples of  fallacies. 

According  to  "Statistics  of  Electric 
Utilities  in  the  United  States.  19G5.  Pri- 
vately Owned."  just  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  rates  of  re- 
turn of  122  companies.  64  percent  of  the 
192  principal  lOUs,  increased  from  1964 
to  1965.  In  the  latter  year,  the  rates  of 
return  earned  by  90  companies,  47  per- 
cent of  the  total,  were  higlier  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  4  years. 

Bates  of  return  in  1965  were  as  high 
as  13.3  percent.  I  would  emphasize  that 
a  utility's  return  on  invested  capital  is 
usually  far  above  its  rate  of  return,  be- 
cause of  relatively  low  carrying  charges 
on  debt. 

Seven  of  the  56  companies  with  a  rate 
of  return  of  8  percent  or  more  are  located 
in  Texas,  where  there  is  neitlinr  Federal 
or  State  electric  rate  regulation.  I 
understand  that  State  regulation  of  elec- 
tric utilities  is  now  under  consideration 
in  Texas.  I  would  suggest  to  my  Texas 
friends  that  they  look  at  this  proposal 
very  carefully.  Utility  lawyers  are  very 
skillful  in  getting  political  leaders  to 
propose  utility  statutes  which  regulate 
only  the  customers.  I  would  hope  that 
Texans  do  not  get  saddled,  as  Montanans 


have  been,  with  a  fair  value  rate  ba.^e, 
and  insufficient  control  over  stock  op- 
tions, which  utility  insiders  in  Montana, 
Texas,  and  a  number  of  other  States 
indulge  in. 

A  case  may  be  made  for  stock  options 
in  risk  industries,  but  not  in  the  virtually 
r;.'3k-frcc,  Goveriimcnt-protected,  heav- 
ily-subsidized monopoly  utilities.  Mon- 
tana and  Texas  utility  leaders  have  led 
the  lOUs  to  the  option  trou:,'Ii,  stealthily 
eatins  into  the  equity  of  the  ordiriary 
utility  stockholders  as  they  acquire  stock 
at  as  low  as  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
its  market  price. 

One  lOU  official  in  Montana  made  an 
option  windfall  of  more  than  a  third  of 
a  million  dollars  in  1  day.  The  presi- 
dent of  Texas  Utilities  did  as  v.cll,  al- 
tliouph  he  stretched  his  windfall  out  over 
a  period  of  time.  Other  Texas  utility 
officials  have  each  picked  up  about 
$200,000  'oy  the  option  schemes. 

Interestingly  enough,  several  of  the 
optioned  elite  are  also  former  president.^ 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  lOU 
trade  association.  Its  leadership  has 
consistently  refused  invitations  from 
radio  and  television  newsmen  to  discuss 
publicly  the  practices  and  tactics  of  the 
industry  which,  some  of  us  believe,  are 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

Five  of  the  56  companies  having  a  rate 
of  return  of  8  percent  or  more  are  in 
Illinois  and  five  are  in  Ohio.  Four  each 
aie  in  Indiana.  Louisiana,  and  Michigan, 
three  each  in  Iowa.  Kentucky,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, two  each  in  Florida.  Missis- 
sippi, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  and 
one  each  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kansas. 
Missouri,  Montana,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  a  table  showing  the  return  on 
invested  capital  of  the  35  principal  lOUs 
in  1965;  a  table  I  have  prepared  wrjch 
shows  the  lOUs  with  the  most  exorbitant 
rates  of  return:  and  the  rate  of  return 
study  published  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  Statistics  of  Electric  Util- 
ities in  the  United  States,  1965. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Net   incovic  a.9  percentage  of  invested  capi- 
tal of  tf.c  35  major  electric  utilities,  1965 

Uti'.ity:  Percentage 

Allegheny  Power  System 12.8 

.•\nierican    Electric    Power 14.9 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 11.2 

Central  &  Southwest 14.3 

C.>nimonwcalth  Editon 12.3 

Consohciated  Edisoii   7,3 

Consumers    Power    11  3 

Detroit    EdiEor.    12.2 

Duke  Povier 11  4 

Florida   Power   &   Light 11.7 

Gener..!    Public    Utilities 10.7 

Gulf    States    Utilities 10.8 

Housto.n   Lighting   &   Power 16.0 

Illinois  Power 13.8 

lor.E!  Island  Lighting, 10.5 

Middle  South    12,4 

New  Engl.uid  Electric  System 9.2 

N;;ig:ira   Moha-.vk _  9.7 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 12.5 

Northern  Str.tes  Power    iMinn.) 10.0 

Oh.o    Edifon    12.9 

Pacific   Gas  (c   Electric 9  8 

Pacific  Power  &  Light 10.1 

Penr.sy!\ania  Pcwer  &  Light 10.5 

Philadelphia   Electric    10.7 

Potomac  Electric  Power 9.5 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas 10  9 

Public   Service    of    Colorado 10  1 

Fiiblic   Service   of   Indiana 11.4 

Southern    11,7 

Southern  California  Edison 10.0 

Texas   Utilities    14.3 

Union   Electric   10.8 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power 11.5 

Wisconsin  Electric  Puwer 9.8 


1                   Investor-owne-l  ulilitic.'i 

rrineipal 

s<-rviee 
area 

Rale  of 
return 

(.I>erceut) 

Investor-owned  utilities 

Principal 

serviw 
area 

Rate  of 
return 

iiwrcent) 

R.il('  of  return  10  [lorcent  or  more  (.5): 

Houston  Li(!litiii^  (t  I'owtjr      _  

Tcxa.<! 

11.32 
11.37 
10.53 
11.  TH 
13.30 

9.34 
9.11 
9.  f,f) 
9.23 
9.20 
9.07 
9.60 
9.41 
9.97 
9.16 
9.12 
9.07 
9. 2I-. 
9.13 
9.06 
9.01 
9.  SI 

8.14 
8.3.' 
8.63 
a  14 
8.55 

Rate  iif  return,  etc. — Continnod 

Clevelan-l  Klectne  llhini mating 

Cfjiiinionwealtli  K-bsi.n 

Ohio 

8.29 

8  56 

Niint:il:al«  Fowir  <t  Lislit. 

North  Ciiroliua. 

New  Mexico 

Ixjuisiana 

Rhode  Island... 
Massachusetts... 

Texas 

8,77 

Nrw  Mexico  Flrctric  Service    ....__..._......... 

Davlori  I'ower  and  Lipiu 

Ohio 

Micliigan 

Pennsylvania... 

8.  17 

New  Orleans  Public  .Service 

Detroit  Edison 

8.38 

Rule  of  return  lietwien  S  ami  9.99  [wrcent  (17): 

DiiQuesne  Light 

8.0tj 

8,30 

Florida    .. 

8.21 

<;ulf. 'States  Vtihties 

Iowa  Elietric  Liubt  <V  Power 

Km^aii  I'ower  A  Lit;lit 

Louisiana 

Iowa 

8.  17 

C'eiitrHl  Ix)ui'-'iHnu  Electric                    _.......„..._. 

Louisiana 

Texiis 

8,  \*< 

8,  15 

Vermont 

Wiscotisin 

MichiRun 

Tosiis 

Kentucky 

do 

do.    ..    . 

8.02 

Cfinsoli'iiiteil  \\"ater  I'ower  .      _ 

Kenturky  Viilitie? 

Louisville  (iasi  Eleetnc 

8  69 

K'lison  .Ciiiilt  E'ectric 

i  99 

Kl  r^iso  Electric 

MiehiRan 

Mis.sissippi 

do 

8.72 

Illinois 

8. 10 

InMianapoIi.'^  I'ower  it:  l.it^lit     ....................... 

Indiana 

Mississippi  Power  Ai  Ligiit 

8  4  ' 

lowa-lllmois  (i:u<;il  Electric 

Iowa  . 

New  Bedford  (iasA  Eieitiic 

<  diio  Edison 

Massacliusett£... 
Ohio 

8  79 

low.i  Southern  I'tilllie.s 

<lo 

8.  73 

Northern  huli ma  Public  Service _ 

Indiana 

O'lio  Power _  . 

.    do  .  .. 

8.  Ifi 

.~!pulb western  Kleclric  Tower 

Louisiana 

Tiaas.. 

uklalion-.a  »ias&  Eleetric 

Oklaboina 

Indiana ., 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Georgia 

8  93 

Tesa.'i  I'ower  .V  Liirlit 

8.20 

We.^il  Tends  nilitic-s 

do 

8.43 

liule  of  return  between  Sand  8.99  percent  (34): 

.\rkan.'i;i.'i-Mis>nuri  I'ower 

Arkan.s.vs 

M.ussadiusi'tts.-, 
Illinois 

Public  .Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 

Savannah  Eleotrie  A-  Power 

8.10 
8  26 

('anibii'ti'c  Klc.  tiie  I.it;lit 

.•^outliem  Indiana  lias  A-  Electric 

IndjuriA 

S.73 

Cenliiil  Illinois  Lifht   

T  inijia  Elcdrie 

Florida 

8.49 

Cenfal  Illinois  I'liMie  ."^rvice 

do 

Tex:is  Electric  .-*rviee 

Texas 

8..W 

Cincinnati  tinsA  Kleilijc . 

Ohio 

tapper  Peninsula  I'ower 

Michigan 

8.  tj9 

IFrom  Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  In  the 
United  States,  1965] 
i  Section  vm 

f  R.\TE  OF  RETURN 

This  section  presents  the  computed  rates 
of  return  for  192  electric  companies  In  their 
electric  utility  operations  In  the  years  1961 
through  1965,    The  companies  included  are 


those  having  annual  electric  operating  reve- 
nue of  $2,500,000  or  more  for  at  least  3  con- 
secutive years  in  the  1961-65  period. 

Rates  of  return  were  calculated  on  a  uni- 
form basis  using  information  In  each  com- 
pany's Form  1  reports.  With  minor 
exceptions,  the  calculations  were  made  ac- 
cording to  principles  and  practices  employed 
by    the   Federal   Power   Commission   in   its 


electric  rate  regulation.  The  rate  base  is 
the  average  of  beginning  and  end-of-year 
net  electric  plant  plus  an  allowance  for 
working  capital.  Return  Is  equal  to  electric 
operating  revenue  less  expenses  including 
operating  and  maintenance  expense,  depre- 
ciation, and  taxes.  A  detailed  explanation 
of  the  method  of  calculating  the  rate  of 
return  appears  below. 
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Table  A.^ — Xutnher  and  percent  of  companies  earning  indicated  rates  of  return,  lt>61-65 


1961 

1962 

1963 

ig»4 

1965 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

9 
IS 

72 

M 

18 

6 

4 

4.7 
9.9 

37,5 

33  3 

9.4 

3  1 

2.1 

8 
20 
62 
63 
30 
0 
3 

4.2 
10.4 
32.3 
3-2.8 
15.6 
3.1 
1.6 

7 
17 
55 
.'.9 
34 
17 

3 

3  6 

8  9 

28.6 

30.7 

17.7 

8.9 

1.6 

7 
19 
46 
67 
36 
11 

6 

3  6 
9.9 

24.  0 
34.9 

18.8 
5.7 
3.1 

4 

23 
39 
70 
34 
17 
5 

21 

5to.V99 

6tof..99 

7  to  7.99 

S  to  !*.99 - - 

»  to  (199 - 

10  ;m>l  ubove 

12  (1 
20  3 
36.5 
17  7 
8  S 
2  fi 

Tot:il 

192 

100.0 

102 

100.0 

192 

100.0 

192 

10(1.  0 

192 

Kill.  II 

Table  A  distributes  the  companies  accord- 
ing to  the  computed  rates  of  return.  It 
will  be  noted  that  earned  rates  of  return  ac- 
cording to  those  calculations  have  generally 
been  on  the  Increase  In  recent  years,  The 
median  rate  of  return  for  the  192  companies 
was  7  39  percent  in  1965,  compared  with  7.33 
percent  In  1964  and  6  96  percent  In  1961. 
The  proportion  of  companies  which  earned 
less  than  7.0  percent  declined  to  34.4  percent 
In  1965  from  37.5  percent  in  1964  and  52.1 
percent  In  1961.  On  the  other  hand,  29  1 
percent  of  the  companies  earned  8.0  percent 
or  more  In  1965.  compared  with  27.6  percent 


and  146  percent  In  1964  and  1961.  respec- 
tively. 

The  rates  of  return  of  122  companies,  or 
64  percent  of  the  total.  Increased  from  1964 
to  1965.  In  tlie  latter  year,  the  rates  of  re- 
turn earned  by  90  companies,  or  47  percent 
of  the  total,  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  4  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  review  of 
rates  of  return  as  calculated  by  the  Com- 
mission's staff  is  not  Intended  as  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  of  the  earnings 
of  any  electric  utility  company  under  the 
applicable    regulatory    standards.     In    many 


Jurisdictions  the  statutory  rate  base  differs 
from  that  used  in  the  present  calculations. 
For  example,  some  form  of  "fair  value"  rate 
base  is  used  In  a  number  of  States.  Also, 
the  treatment  of  Income  taxes  differs  among 
the  various  Jurisdictions,  principally  with 
respect  to  liberalized  depreciation,  as  does 
the  treatment  of  certain  other  elements  of 
cost  of  service.  Finally,  no  one  rate  of  re- 
turn Is  universally  applicable,  but  the  allow- 
able rate  of  return  will  differ  from  one  com- 
pany to  another  and  among  the  different 
Jurisdictions. 


Percent  of  return  earned  nn  rate  base  of  192  electric  companies  1061-60 


Company 


Alabama  Power  Co — 

Appaliwhian  Fowpr  Co 

Arizona  Piihlic  Sprvir*  Co 

Arkansas-Mis-souri  Power  Co 

Arkansas'  Power  A  I.ielit  Co ..— 

AtlaiiticCKy  F.lectrif  Co - 

Baltimore  iins  \  Klcrlric  Co 

Haneor  Mjvlro-Klwtrio  f'n 

Black  Hill!!  Power  A  Mpht  Co - 

Blackstoue  Valley  ElectrlcCo 

B<)Stoii  Edison  Co  ' 

Brockton  Edison  Co 

California  Paoilic  Ctilitirs  Co 

C'ainbridiiP  Electric  I.iffht  Co 

Cape  it  \  ini>yard  Elcitrir  f'o — 

CEiTolina  Po\\cr.V  I.il'M  Co. 

Central  llurlsnn  (;:i,<;,V  ElcctrlcCorp 

Centra!  Illinois  Klectrlc  A  lias  Co - 

Central  IHiikhs  I.iflit  Co  

Cenlr.i!  lllinuis  I'll  Mir 'Service  Co ,„„,„_ 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co      «-*„ — 

Central  I-oui.sian.a  Kleetric  Co.,  Inc . — 

Central  Maine  I'nw  er  Co 

Central  Pouer  A  I  lu'ht  Co 

Central  Vermont  I'lihlic  Service  Corp 

Cheyenne  LiKlit.  Fuel  A  Power  Co 

Cincinnati  ( las  A  Klectric  Co 

Citizen  CiilitiesCn  

Cleveland  Kleetric  Illiiniiiiatine  Co ..-. 

ColmnlMis  A  .<.iiiltiern  tilun  ElectricCo 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Commonwealth  Edi«>n  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc 

Community  I'niilio  ServK-o  Co 

Concord  ElectricCo    

Connecticut  I.l^'ht  A  Power  Co. 

CoiiowiiiKo  Power  Co 

Con.sohdati'd  Fdison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 

Con.solidated  Water  Power  Co 

Consumers  Power  (  o 

Dallas  Power  A  lJi;lit  Co 

Dayton  Power  A  l-ipht  Co.' 

Delaware  Power  A  Light  Co 

l>etroit  Edison  Co 

Duke  Power  Co 

Duquesiie  \A>ihl  Co 

E:vsiern  Shore  Public  Pervice  Co.  of  Marj-land.. 

Edison  Saiill  Fleelric  Co - 

El  Paso  Fleolnc  Co    

F:ioclric  Enercy.  Inc 

Empire  I'islnel  ElectricCo 

Fall  Itiver  Electric  Licht  Co.. 

Fitchlinrir  Oivs  A  Fleclnc  Light  Co 

Florida  Power  Corp    

Florida  I'ower  A  LiKht  Co 

(ieori:ia  Power  Co..       

(Ir.inite  Slalo  Electric  Co 

(ireeii  .Mountain  Power  Corp 

(iull  I'ower  Co 

tiulf  Slate  Cldities  Co - 

Il.irtford  Electric  Light  Co 

Hawaiian  F'leetrie  Co 

llilo  Electric  I.H-'ht  Co..  Ltd 

llolyoke  I'ower  A  ElectricCo 

Ilolyoke  Waic  r  I'ower  Co 

llouie  I.iehi  A  I'ower  Co ... 

Houston  LichtingA  Power  Co 

Maho  I'ower  Co... 

Illinois  I'ower  Co 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1961 


7.11 
fi.  73 

6  fiS 
fi.  23 

t).  5;f 

7.  IK. 
6.(11 
fv  73 

7  75 
II  3K 

6  7(1 
7.78 
6.01 
7.  75 

7.  23 

6.  73 

n.  4:t 

8.  .58 

a.w 

8.  25 

6  2(1 

8.  15 
5.95 
8.02 
a  05 

9.  H2 
8.07 

7  '24 

7.  13 
a  8C. 
7.84 
6.11 
8.65 
7.47 
6.69 
4.89 
5.36 
8.63 
6.82 
7.40 
7.40 
6.42 
6.84 
6.78 
7.42 
6.12 
9.31 
8.36 
3.  .53 
7.13 
7.04 
7.01 
7.54 
7.74 
6.88 
7.09 
6.57 
7.36 
6.97 
5.73 
7.28 
7.91 

10.39 
10.03 
7.  ,56 
7.50 
6.14 
8.24 


1962 


7.08 
7  M 

6  63 

7  (i3 
6.64 
(Ui9 
H61 
(I  (18 

7  m 

10  74 

(1.  88 
7  95 
5.  '28 

7,84 


IV  4C. 
8.  ,W 
7.  57 
s,  :t5 
r.  .14 

8.46 

(i.  (r2 

8  (B 
6.03 
,H.  (15 
7.  ■2h 


7  3H 
C.  91 
5  (11 
7.85 
6.91 
9.14 
7. '20 
6.71 
4.90 
5.40 
7. '28 
6.73 
7.98 
7.52 
6.73 
7.  OS 

7.  .54 
7.51 
4.80 
9.  ,59 
8.98 
3.  ,56 
7.88 
8.16 
7.03 
8.08 

8.  32 
7. '26 

6.  .38 
6.79 

7.  ,59 
7.56 
6.15 
7.86 
8.47 
5.83 
7.30 
7.51 
8.62 
.5.83 
8.58 


1963 


7.01 
7  40 
tl  23 
7  3S 

(184 

6  75 
6.  83 
fi.  es 

6.  (15 

II,  IK 

7.  24 
«,  (53 

5,  (">« 

8.  22 

7  .M 

i;  (w 

6.  -IH 
8.73 
8.  12 

5.  87 

6,  42 
8,  71 

6,  12 

8  75 
C.  117 
8.  05 
7  K^ 

9  44 
7  02 

c.  m 

7.89 
6.65 
9.08 
7.3K 
6.a5 
5.65 
5.18 
2.  61 
6.98 
9.33 

7.  ,55 
7.  21 
7.43 
6.98 
7.67 
5.18 
9.43 
9.20 
3.51 
8.07 
9.59 
6.83 
7.87 
8.31 
6.94 
5.97 
6.76 
7.73 
7.41 
7.03 
7.42 
7.43 
5.71 
7.61 
8.01 
9.45 
6.45 
9.16 


1964 


7  33 

7,  3(i 

5  13 

7  81 
7,  '22 

7,07 
R98 
6.  49 
(I,  00 
7  07 
8.73 
(1.  ,56 
8.05 
K  ,',!1 

7  3(1 

6  Ki 
V.  (■)« 

8  10 
9,00 

7  33 

8  90 
(i,  -29 

9  00 
(1  38 
7  15 
s  07 

in.  28 
7,48 
6,  85 
8.04 

6.  68 
9.34 

7,  12 


5 
99 
18 
84 
51 
44 
8.03 
7.48 
7.  92 
7.41 
7.93 
5.44 
10.00 
9.  52 
3.  52 
8.22 


44 

9x 

91 

72 

35 

35 

'6 

18 

7.  .54 

6.93 

7.14 

a  02 

6.00 

8.03 

8.62 

9.97 

6.62 

8.99 


1965 


7  28 
7  01 
5  4K 

5.  M 
7.75 
(i.  92 
7  e<r. 
7  07 
ft  .55 
(I  34 

7  41 
9  11 

5  S2 

8  32 

7  95 
7,  '•,'* 

6.  S7 

9  (•.(■■ 

5.  (vi 

8  14 

7.  62 

9  23 

6.  49 
9.20 

6  '26 

6  77 

8  5,'; 

9  67 
8, -29 

7  49 
8,56 
6.42 
8.77 

7.  o;i 

6.88 

6.  18 
5.  35 
9.60 

7.  95 
7.99 
8.17 
7  7"' 
H^SS 
7.90 
8.06 
5.70 
9.41 
9.97 
3.  .52 
8.30 
7.^9 
7.31 
7.97 
8.21 
7.41 
7.  24 
6.80 
7.  85 
8.17 
6.86 
7.39 
7.57 
5.  67 
7.37 
7. '20 

11,32 
6,74 
916 


Company 


Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Corp 

Indiana-Michifran  Electric  Co -. 

Indian. iiKilis  I'ower  A  Lijrht  Co' — 

Interstate  I'ower  Co..  

Iowa  Electric  Lit.'ht  A  Power  Co.' 

Iowa-Illinois  (las  A  F:ipctr)C  Co 

Iowa  Powi  r  A  Light  Co 

Iowa  I'uMic  Service  Co 

Iowa  Southern  Cldities  Co 

Jersey  Central  Power  A  Lieht  Co 

Kansas  Cily  Power  A  l,n;ht  Co 

Kan.sa,s  (i^vsA  F^lcclnc  Co 

Kansas  Power  A  Light  Co 

Kentucky  I'ower  Co  - 

Kentucky  T'tililies  Co 

KinEsjiorl  Power  Co 

Lake  Superior  Inslricl  Power  Co. 

Lont;  Island  Liplitine  Co.«. 

Louisiana  Power  A  Light  Co.. 

Louisville  CasA  Electric  Co 

Madison  <;a,sA  ElectricCo ■ 

Maine  PiiMic  Service  Co 

Marietta  Electric  Co 

Ma,s.sachiisetts  Ek'clric  Co 

Maui  Electric  Co 

Metropolitan  Edis^m  Co 

.Michigan  (Ja-'A  ElectricCo 

Minnesota  Power  A  Light  Co 

Mississippi  F'owcr  Co — 

Mississippi  Power  A  Light  Co , 

Missfiuri  F^dison  Co 

Missouri  Power  A  Light  Co 

Mi.s,soiiri  I'uMic  Service  Co 

.Mi.ssoun  riilitiesCo 

.Monongaliela  I'ower  Co 

Montana-Dakota  I'tilities  Co 

Montana  Power  Co 

Montaup  Electric  Co. 

Nantahal.i  I'ower  A  Light  Co.«. 

Narragati.sett  FUrctric  Co -— 

.Nevada  Power  Co, . — 

New  Hedford  C^isA  ElectricCo 

New  England  I'ower  Co 

New   Hani[^hire  Eleitrie  Co, 

New  .lersey  Power  A  Light  Co 

New  Mexiio  F.lcetric  Service  Co 

New  Orleans  Puhlic  Service,  Inc.' 

New  York  Slate  Eleitric  A  Oas  Corp.... 

Newport  Eleetru- Corp         

Niagara  .Mohawk  I'ower  Corp         

Northern  Indiana  I'uhlie  Service  Co  ... 
Northeni  States  i'ower  Co.  (Minnesota) 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Wisconsin). 

Nnrttiwestem  I'uhlic  Service  Co 

Ohio  E  lison  Co 

Ohio  I'ower  Co - .., 

Ohio  Valley  Ftleetric  Corp , 

Oklahoma  (ias  A  Eleetric  Co 

Old  Dominion  I'owitCo... 

Orange  A  Uockland  I'tilities,  Inc 

Otter  Tail  I'ower  Co 

Pacific  <ia,s  A  EleitricCo 

Parilic  Pouer  A  Light  Co 

Pennsylvania  F^lertrie  Co 

Penasylvania  Power  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light  Co 

Philadelphia  Eleolric  Co 

Plymouth  County  Electric  Co — 


IWl 


3.67 

6.06 

7.95 

7.51 

7.73 

7.70 

14 

99 

08 

80 


74 

7.80 
7.85 

6' 49 

6.  7S 

6.97 

7.25 

8.00 

7.42 

7.44 

5.98 

7.87 

6.91 

7. '23 

9.43 

6.  OS 

7.64 

6.88 

7.60 

6.62 

5.  82 

6.23 

6.96 

,5.34 

9.78 

.5.79 

5. 

4. 

8. 

7. 

4. 

6 


19 

96 
39 
.54 
51 
40 

6  85 
9.29 

10,88 
6,91 
7.28 
5.66 
8.59 
7.44 
6.  ,55 
8.13 

7  32 


1962 


3.65 

6.  55 
8.31 
7.30 
8.06 

7.  51 
6.17 
7.06 
7.99 
6.  52 
7.00 
7.02 
8.03 
9.90 
7.85 
6.94 
6.89 
6.72 
7.31 
8.13 
7.25 
7.03 
5.95 
5.80 
7.23 
7.10 
8.40 
6.26 
8  II 
6.97 
7.70 
7.44 
6.14 
6,80 
7,18 
5.42 

10.12 
5.64 
7.  .'.9 


5  93 

6  21 
6  19 
7.13 
7.  .56 
6  .51 
(>  27 
6.90 


5.  95 
fi.  51 
6,66 
9,25 
12  27 
6.78 
7.13 
5.85 
8.38 
8.05 
6.63 
7  2<l 
6,96 
(i,  77 
4  13 

7  47 
5,70 
6,45 
6  14 
6.47 
6.45 
6,71 

8  10 
6.47 
6  44 
7.45 


1963 


3.64 
6.91 

8.26 
7.14 
8.06 
8.14 
6.28 
7.36 
8.09 
6.94 
7.31 
-.,50 
8.12 
9.62 
8.08 
6.31 
6.81 
6.41 
7.40 
8.  10 
7.  ,50 
8.00 
6.35 
5.43 
6.88 
7.32 
9.04 
6. '27 
7.88 
7.13 
7.25 
7.21 
6.17 
7.36 
7.31 
6.42 
10.24 
6.85 
9.20 
4. 
8. 
7. 
6. 

fl 
6, 


1964 


19C.5 


84 
21 
87 
52 
08 
82 
9,  .57 
13  04 

6,  67 
7  ,56 
5,82 
8.37 
8.  .34 
6.54 
8.97 

7  33 

7.  26 

4  14 

8  04 

5  26 
6-  52 

6  77 
fi  43 
fi,  39 
7-06 
8.40 
6  63 
6  .55 
7.85 


3.62 
7.43 

8.53 
7.18 
7.95 
8.70 
6.28 
7.2,5 
8.07 
7.03 
7.36 
7.56 
9.14 
8.01 
8.37 
6.  .53 
6.92 
7.09 
7.89 
8.  ,56 
7.43 
6.85 
6.  ,56 
5.39 
6.76 
7.63 
9.03 
6.  ,39 
7.78 
7.21 
7.79 
7.44 
6.70 
6.51 
7.32 
6.  .52 
10.92 
5.  85 
10.12 
5.18 
8.23 
7.20 
6.46 

5,  89 

6,  75 
9  99 

13,17 
6,77 
8.  .30 
5,82 
8,81 
8,07 
6,60 
8,57 

7  93 
7,47 
4  10 

8  13 

5,  13 
7,00 

6  .39 
(i,  '29 

6,  12 

7  07 
7  94 
6  77 
6  93 
8,  22  1 


3.73 

7.71 
9,12 
7.30 
8.18 
9  07 
6.  .19 
7,33 
9,26 
7.08 
7,18 
7,61 
8,1,1 
8,02 
8.  fi9 
6  02 

6,  M 
7.42 
7.17 
8,99 
5,h;i 
5,41 

7,  02 
5.92 
6,  01 
7,45 

8  72 
6  61 

8,  in 
8,  42 
6,  ,^1 

6  92 
7,11 
6,47 
7,f4 
6,  7fi 

11,37 
5, 69 

in,  ,VI 
,5.  ,58 
7,13 
8,79 
6,  .17 
5  T'l 
(')  Htl 

11   78 

13,30 
-27 
-  .15 
6,  3>'. 

9  13 
-87 
7, .« 

7  73 

8  73 
8  16 
4,  2'! 
S,93 


March  16,  1967 


7  .50 
7  02 
(i.S7 
6  34 

6  95 

7  f6 
6  80 

7.21 
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Company 


Portland  Oeneral  Electric  Co.* .- 

Potomac  Edison  Co - 

Potoniac  F:dLson  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  «. 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Virginia  ' 

I'otomac  EdLson  Co.  of  West  Virginia  '. 

I'otoinac  Electric  Power  Co.. - 

I'nlilic  Service  Co,  of  Colorado 

Pid'iic  Service  Co,  oflndiana,  Inc 

Puhlic  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Puhlic  .Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 

Puhlic  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 

I'ulilic  Service  Electric  A  OiiS  Co 

i'ugrt  Sound  Power  A  Light  Co 

Kochcster  (las  A  F^lectric  Corp... 

Knckland  Electric  Co 

S  ifc  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 

SI   Joseph  Light  A  I'ower  Co 

S.in  Diego  (las  A  Electric  Co 

S  ivannah  Electric  A  Power  Co 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 

South  Carolina  Eli^ctric  A  Uas  Co 

Southern  California  Edistm  Co 

S.nithern  Electric  Oenerating  Co 

Soulhcrn  Indiana  (las  A  Electric  Co... 

Soulhwrstern  Electric  Power  Co. 

Soutliwestern  F'.lectric  Service  Co 

Soulliwe.slerii  Puhlic  Service  Co 

Superior  Water,  Light  A  Power  Co 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

6,  .50 

6.94 

a  75 

6  27 

7,M 

7,95 

7.87 

7  21 

fi  f.2 

5,  C9 

7,10 

,5.96 

5.  .36 

5  51 

5.  35 

5.46 

6-28 

6  19 

0,01 

5.97 

6,  lis 

ar< 

6,97 

fi  fi2 

7.  S3 

7,48 

7.68 

7.66 

6.  4H 

a  78 

7.00 

7.47 

1  5,  tW 

a  41 

5,98 

5,  96 

7.95 

8.09 

8.11 

8,117 

7.17 

7.44 

8.00 

7.99 

7.01 

7.22 

7.14 

7.04 

6.38 

6. '28 

5.36 

5.37 

e. '20 

a  65 

7.12 

7.10 

6.75 

a  52 

7.  24 

7.34 

5.12 

6.09 

5.06 

5.10 

8.05 

8.06 

8.23 

7.86 

6.39 

a  30 

a  31 

a  13 

7.48 

7.22 

7.  .3/ 

7.96 

8.83 

7.99 

8.92 

7.55 

7.68 

7.87 

7.45 

7.49 

6.71 

a  61 

6.  fA 

6.  ,55 

7.67 

7.97 

7.94 

7.72 

6.71 

a  95 

7.63 

8.41 

7.82 

8.48 

9.23 

8.91 

a  74 

6.76 

7.13 

7.28 

i  7.24 

8.01 

8.35 

8.56 

-.(A 

7.47 

8.05 

7.25 

19G5 


Company 


5.79 
7.49 

5.48 
,5.68 
5,89 
6.58 
7.41 
8.20 
5.34 
8.43 
8.  10 
7.  22 

5.  .59 
a  84 
6.81 
5.06 
7.  53 

6.  .50 
8.26 
6.93 
7.87 

a  09 

7.44 
8.73 
9.06 
7.13 
7.93 
7.55 


Tampa  Electric  Co 

Tapoco,  Inc. - 

Tesas  Electric  Service  Co 

Texivs  Power  A  Light  Co 

Toledo  Edison  Co... 

Tucson  lias  A  Electric  Co 

Cnion  Electric  Co 

Cnion  Light.  Heat  A  Power  Co 

Ciiited  <ias  Improvement  Co 

Cnitod  Illuminating  Co 

Vppcr  Peninsula  (leneratinK  Co... 

Vp|M?r  Peninsula  Power  Co 

T'tali  Power  A  Light  Co 

Vermont  F'llectric  Power  Co. 

Virginia  Electric  A  Power  Co 

Wa-sliiugton  Water  I'ower  Co 

West  Penn  Power  Co 

West  Texas  I'tilities  Co - 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co 

Western  MiussHChusetts  Electric  Co- 
Weslern  Power  A  liiis  Co.,  Inc.'... 

Wheeling  FZleciric  Co _.. 

Wisconsin  F^Uctric  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Power  A  Light  Co." 

Wiscxmsin  Public  Service  Corp... 

Yakdin,  Inc 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co 


1961 

1SS2 

7.64 

8.33 

5.64 

5.88 

8.38 

8.85 

8.51 

9.06 

a  32 

&81 

7.85 

8.32 

6.61 

a  80 

a48 

5.93 

5.77 

5.40 

1963 


42 


6.17 
5.66 
7.0-2 
a  09 
7.33 
9.28 
'  4.83 

I  a  78 

7.26 
5.89 

ao6 

5.94 
7.25 
7.42 

a  07 

3.40 


7.19 
3.47 
8.60 
a  20 
5.39 
7.41 
a  01 
7.57 
9.48 
4.04 
7.52 
7.41 
5.65 
6.12 
6.15 
7.16 
7.93 
a  20 
6.39 


8.92 
7.63 
9.00 
9.67 
a78 
7.48 
a  47 
a  04 
5.43 
7.52 
3.83 
8.49 
a  33 
5.16 
7.26 
5.93 
7.23 
9.40 
4.72 
7.14 
8.25 
5.40 
6.42 
6.08 
7.40 
8.16 
7.73 

a  99 


1964 


8.89 
a83 
8.59 
10.22 
7.11 
7.89 

a66 
a  77 
a  13 

7.45 
4.87 
8.65 
5.65 
5.17 
7.20 
6.26 
7.43 
9.72 
4.95 
7.54 
7.57 
5.86 
a  70 
5.95 
7.36 
7.31 

ass 

7.48 


1965 


8.49 
7.14 
8.  .50 
9.01 
7.31 
7.89 
a  97 
7.iB 

a  93 

7.79 
3.66 

8.09 

a  08 

5.10 
7.39 
a  21 
7.75 
9  51 
5. 19 
7.72 
a  48 
5.58 
7.10 
5.60 
7.78 
7.36 
7.41 
7.9i3 


•  Company  reports  depreciation  for  cnmliined  utilities.     Rate  of  return  for  eleetric 
utility  ba.sed  on  uUouitiou  of  depreciation  lo  tleetnc  plant  on  the  basis  of  gross  average 

'Prior  to  19t»4  the  conipinv  reported  depreciation  for  combined  utilities.     See  note  1. 
■  Long  IslandLipliting  Co.  acciuircd  Putchogue  Electric  Light  Co.  through  merger 

<  Coinpany  made  a  refund  of  Si9a5,658  to  its  customers  in  19ai  in  accordance  with  a 
North  Carolina  Commission  order  stipulating  a  retroactive  rale  detTea,se  for  the  years 
--  -  net  of  the  tax  effect. hasbeen  added  10  19fi5  net  oi>erat- 


1961  through  1963.    Therefund, 

nig  revenue  and  Itie  apiilicable  portions  deducted  from  previous  years  incomes. 

relurns  for  19iU,  iy(i2,  19t.3,  and  1965  reflect  this  adjustment. 


The 


'  Additional  provision  for  depreciation  reported  as  other  interest  expense  is  deducted 
from  net  operating  revenue.  .     ,„       ,     ,      , ,.  ,,      x-,     .  . 

«  F'oriiierlv  South  Penn  I'ow er  Co.  Company  acquired  Cumbcr.aiid  \  alley  Electric 
Co,  .\ug,  31".  19t>4.  through  merger. 

'  Formerlv  .Northern  \  irgima  I'ower  Co. 

'  Formerlv  Potomac  Light  A  Power  Co. 

•Formerly  Western  Licht  A  Teleidione  Co..  Inc.  into  which  the  former  Weslern 
Power  A  das  Co.  was  merged  July  1.  1965.  Return  reflects  full  year  operation  of  the 
acfiiiired  company.  .......       .•      ,    1 

1^  Conipatiy  charges  to  depreciation  expen.se  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  esfimRted 
reduction  in  "Federal  income  taxes  under  sec.  167  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  amount  reported  w  iis  for  couibiucd  ulililles. 


The  rate  of  return  earned  by  each  of  the 
companies  was  computed  on  an  average 
year  rate  base.  The  following  Information 
was  used  In  determining  the  rate  base  and 
net  Income  for  this  study. 
Net  plant 

(1)  Electric  plant  in  service  is  an  average 
of  beginning  and  end  of  year  balances  of 
plant  accounts. 

(2)  Reserve  for  depreciation  Is  an  average 
of  beginning  and  end  year  balances. 

(3)  Construction  work  In  progress  and 
plant  held  for  future  use  are  not  Included  in 
net  plant. 

(4)  Contributions  In  aid  of  construction  Is 
an  average  of  beginning  and  end  of  year 
balances. 

(5)  Accxunulated  deferred  income  taxes 
(liberalized  depreciation)  is  an  average  of 
beginning  and  end  of  year  balances. 

(6)  Common  plant  and  reserve  for  de- 
preciation of  common  plant  are  averaged  and 
a  net  common  plant  determined:  ( 1 )  If  the 
company  specified  allocation  percentages,  the 
common  plant  Is  allocated  to  the  electric 
plant  on  this  basis:  (2)  If  not.  common  plant 
Is  allocated  to  electric  plant  In  the  ratio  of 
average  electric  plant  to  average  total  plant 
less  average  common  plant, 

(7)  Net  plant  equals  (1)  — (2)  — (4)  — 
(5)  -(6). 

Working  capital 

(8)  Materials  and  supplies  Is  an  average  of 
beginning  and  end  of  ye.ir  balances.  If  the 
company  has  several  utility  departments,  a 
share  of  the  materials  and  supplies  account 
Is  allocated  to  electric  business  In  the  ratio 
that  average  plant  plus  allocated  average 
common  plant  bears  to  average  total  plant. 

(9)  Prepayments  Is  an  average  of  begin- 
ning and  end  of  year  balances.  If  the  com- 
pany has  several  utility  departments,  the 
prepayments  account  Is  allocated  In  the  same 
m.inncr  as  materials  and  supplies. 

MOi  Cash  working  capital  is  one-eighth 
of  electric  operation  and  malneuance  ex- 
penses minus  purchased  power. 

(11)  Fifty  percent  of  Federal  income  taxes 
charged  Is  used  as  an  offset  to  working 
capital. 

(12)  Working  capital  equals  (8)-f(9)  + 
(lOj-(ll). 


Rate  base 

(13)  Rate  base  equals  (7)-r(12). 

Net  income 

(14)  Net  operating  revenue,  as  reported  in 
section  II  of  this  publication.  Is  used  in 
computing  the  realized  rate  of  return  on  rate 
base. 

(15)  Provision  for  deferred  income  taxes 
(liberalized  depreciation)  Is  added  to  net 
operating  revenue.  In  this  study,  above  the 
line  "normalized"  income  tax  accounting  is 
used  for  accelerated  amortization  and  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  while  "flow-through" 
Income  tax  accounting  is  used  for  liberalized 
depreciation. 

(16)  Net  Income  equals  (14j -r  (15).  Rate 
of  return  equals    (16)^^^(13). 


STRENGTHENING  OUR  FEDZRAL 
SYSTEM— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MUSKIE 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Presiident,  on  Mon- 
day, March  13,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  spoke  on  strength- 
ening our  federal  system  to  delegates  at- 
tending the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  Muskie  is  a  former  Governor, 
chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
GoveiTiment  Operations  Committee,  and 
al.so  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
With  this  background  he  is  eminently 
well  qualified  to  talk  with  city  managers 
and  mayors  on  their  relationship  with 
State  and  Federal  Governments  and  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  must  be  generated 
at  all  levels  of  government  if  we  are  to 
cope  with  the  many  problems  besetting 
our  cities  and  our  States. 

I  heartily  recommend  to  Senators  that 
they  read  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strengthening  Otjb  Federal  Ststem 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  to 
the  National   Legislative   Conference,  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  March  13,  1967) 
Mayor  Tollefson,  Secretary  Weaver,  and  my 
colleague.   Senator  Ribicoff,   have  s.'joken   to 
you  this  morning  on  the  need  and  the  means 
ior  revitalizing  the  cities  of  America. 

Your  invitation — through  your  execut;ve 
director.  Pat  Healy — indicated  that  this 
might  be  a  good  point  in  your  proceedings 
for  a  "friend  of  the  cities"  to  alert  you  to 
some  of  the  choices  and  hazards  that  lie 
ahead  as  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  cities  for 
their  role  in  a  viable  federal  system. 

The  state  of  America's  cities  is  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  facing  the  country  to- 
day. Here,  in  these  rapidly  growing  urban 
concentrations,  we  find  most  of  the  Nation's 
people,  most  of  our  poverty  and  its  associated 
Ills,  most  of  the  sources  of  our  vast  nationa) 
w-ealth.  and  most  of  the  unmet  public  and 
private  needs  and  demands  of  a  nation  ap- 
proaching 200  million  people. 

Your  organization,  along  with  others,  has 
identified  the  agonies  of  our  cif.es.  and  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  focusing  national 
and  Congressional  attention  on  them.  But, 
While  we  are  reaching  agreement  on  solutions 
to  some  of  the  most  glaring  problems,  we  are 
held  back  by  what  appear  to  be  basic  differ- 
ences in  our  philosophy  of  government.  This 
has  to  do  with  our  coiicep:;on  of  the  nature 
of  federalism.  It  has  never  been  very  clearlv 
defined,  and  mankind  dearly  loves  a  clear-cut 
definition. 

Nevertheless,  the  attenipt  to  define  our 
unique  system  of  government  has  occupied 
us  from  the  very  beginning,  Thom.as  Jeffer- 
son noted  that  "some  men  look  at  constitu- 
tions .  .  .  and  deem  them  .  .  .  too  sacred  to 
be  touched  .  .  .  But  I  know.  also,  that  I.iws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  .'Vs  that 
becomes  more  developed  ...  as  new  discov- 
eries are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the 
change  In  circumstances,  institutions  must 
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advance  also  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 
A  century  later.  Woodrow  Wilson  set  forth 
basic  reasons  for  the  unending  character  of 
this  national  debate,  when  he  wTote: 

•The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  the  cardmal 
question  of  our  constitutional  system.  At 
every  turn  of  our  national  development  we 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  It.  and 
no  definition  either  of  statesmen  or  judges 
has  ever  quieted  or  declde<l  it.  It  cannot. 
Indeed,  be  settled  by  any  one  generation  be- 
cause It  is  a  question  of  growth,  and  every 
successive  stage  in  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  gives  it  a  new  aspect  and 
makes    it    a    new    question    ■ 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  speaking  to  a  nation 
of  about  92  million  people,  of  whom  only  42 
million  lived  in  urban  areas.  And  Wilson 
wi.s  speaking  t^)  a  nation  in  which  could  be 
found  only  the  faintest  stirrings  of  what  we 
now  call  "a  '■revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions." .  ,.,„ 
In  our  world,  which  hius  been  undergoing 
changes  more  rapid  and  far-reaching  than 
most  of  us  have  comprehended— in  which 
our  population  has  concentrated  in  large  ur- 
ban areas  and  radically  changed  its  way  of 
life — there  Is  the  tendency  to  cling  to  com- 
fortable notions  about  the  nature  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  It  Is  only  recently  that  we  have 
become  acutely  aware  that  our  internal  "bal- 
ance of  power"  has  shifted  to  these  urban 
areas.  Here,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  lies 
the  bulk  of  our  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal problems  today. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  Rousseau's  Judgment 
that  "Man  herded  like  sheep  will  perish  In  a 
short  time"  and  that  'Cities  are  the  abyss  of 
the  human  race."  there  appears  to  be  no  let- 
up In  the  urge  of  mankind  to  go  "Down- 
town." 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  traditional 
view  of  the  federal  system  as  a  balancing  of 
governmental  responsibilities  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments?  I  believe  It 
means  that  we  must  recognize  and  give  more 
than  lip-service  to  urban  areas  as  an  active 
partner  in  the  federal  system,  and  by  "we" 
I  mean  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels  of 
government. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
good  many  urban  leaders  find  it  difficult  to 
get  a  sympathetic  hearing  for  their  mount- 
ing problems  at  the  State  capitol. 

Professor  Alan  Campbell,  of  the  Maxwell 
School  at  Syracuse  University,  states  that 
•an  examination  of  the  data  of  expenditures, 
taxes  and  State  aid  In  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas  demonstrates  that  metro- 
politan areas  do  spend  more,  tax  more,  and 
receive  less  aid  than  do  non-metropolitan 
areas"  Dr.  Campbell  finds,  for  Instance, 
that  metropolitan  expenditures  exceed  those 
in  non-metropolitan  areas  by  10.3  per  cent 
yet  State  aid  to  urban  areas  is  a  full  third 
less  than  to  non-urban  areas. 

Mayor  Collins,  of  Boston,  recently  stated 
his  v'iew  of  the  State's  concern  for  urban 
areas  this  wav:  "I  am  certain  they  (the 
States)  are  not  fuUv  committed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  .  .  "  And  Mayor  ToUef- 
son  recently  stated  that  "where  the  States 
are  willing  and  able  to  accept  a  significant 
fiscal  role  in  the  execution  of  crucial  urban 
programs,  we  are  ready  to  discuss  the  States 
expanded  role  " 

At  the  Federal  level  there  is  Increasing 
recognition  of  the  plight  of  our  overbur- 
dened urban  are;ui  The  consolidation  of 
urban  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  passage  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act,  and  the  concentration  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  all  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  urban  areas,  are  concrete 
examples  of  this  recognition  and  concern. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  States  are  not 
still  a  very  vital  partner  in  this  system  of 
ours  The  Constitution  recognizes  their  im- 
portant role,  and  assigns  to  them  important 
governmental  functions  directly  affecting  our 
citizenry. 


Tliere   is   a   temptation,   In   trying   to   Im- 
i)rove  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system, 
to  redefine  the  roles  of  the  three  partners  in 
the  system.    I  believe  It  Is  more  Important 
and    more    constructive    to    concentrate    on 
strengthening   the   system    by   helping    each 
level  U)  realize  its  full  potential.     This  in- 
volves not  so  much  a  strict  delineation  of 
powers  and  resixjnsibility.  as  a  truly  coop- 
erative effort  among  all  levels  of  government. 
There  has  been  evidence   of  a  new  deter- 
mination on   the  part  of   the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment to  help  both  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  realize  their  full  potential  as 
active  partners  In  our  federal  system.     Pres- 
ident Johnson's  State  of  the  Union  Message 
bore  d(5wn  on  this  problem.     His  memoran- 
dum of  last  November  calling  on  Federal  offi- 
cials to  take  steps  to  Insure  closer  coopera- 
tion among  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
In  the  management  of  Federal  aid  programs 
offers  encouragement  that  there  may  be  oth- 
er,  more   far-reaching  moves   to   coordinate 
these  vital  programs.     I   hope   we  may  look 
forward  to  the  active  and  determined  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  in  this 
area. 

Tlie  designation  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion an  Intergovernmental  Relations  as  a 
reference  service  to  develop  Improved  Fed- 
eral relations  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments expanded  the  usefulness  of  that  agen- 
cy. I  might  say,  though,  that  we  are  still 
waiting  for  the  Commission  to  come  Into 
its  own  as  the  very  imixjrtant  Instrument  It 
could  be  for  the  improvement  of  our  federal 
system. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  as  never  before,  there 
was  strong  evidence  of  widespread  concern 
for  Federal-State  and  local  cooperation.    The 
activities  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  passage  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Act.  and  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Act.  among  others,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new 
lesislative  proposals  for  strengthening  State 
and    local    governments,    all    testify    to    this 
growing  appreciation  of  our  serious  problem. 
The  90th   Congress  promises  to  maintain 
the    "intergovernmental    momentum"    gen- 
erated in  the  89th.     Our  Subcommittee  has 
completed  its  second   phase  of  our  hearings 
on  Creative  Federalism.  In  which  we  heard 
from  several  State  Governors  and  local  offi- 
cials.    A  number  of  bills — several  of  which 
I  have  Introduced— are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee.     Among  these  are  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act.  and  the  pro- 
posal  to  establish   a  National   Intergovern- 
mental .Affairs  Council. 

You  are  familiar  with  all  of  these  bills,  I 
am  sure,  for  they  were  the  nucleus  of  our 
legislative  package  last  year.  But  chances 
have  been  made  In  some  of  this  year's  bills 
which  I  would  briefly  note: 

First,  the  personnel  bill  includes  a  new 
title  to  i)ermit  a  two-year  Interchange  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government; 

Second,  the  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  strengthen  their  personnel 
systems  have  been  increased; 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  State,  local,  and 
Federal  representation  on  a  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  merit 
systems  and  training  programs;  and 
"  Fourth,  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  Includes  a  new  title  to  permit  the 
President  to  formulate  plans  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  grant-in-aid  programs  along  func- 
tional lines  and  to  submit  these  plans  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  approval  or  disapproval, 
following  the  procedures  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion   Act. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals,  the  Intro- 
duction of  numerous  bills  to  provide  for  rev- 
enue sharing  promises  to  Involve  the 
Congress  In  a  re-examinatlon  of  the  fiscal 
relatloiiship  between  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment ^  ,  , 
At  this  point  In  the  discussion  the  desira- 


bility of  directing  Federal  revenues  to  the 
States  and.  hopefully,  through  them  to  local 
governments  Is  what  President  Roosevelt 
would  caU  a  very  "iffy"  question: 

//  State  legislatures  were  fully  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  communities,  especially  the 
urbanized  areas  and  the  core  cities — 

//  State  governments  had  both  the  willing- 
ness and  the  capacity  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  services  to  local  governments,  In- 
cluding the  cities — 

//  local  governments  were  adequately  or- 
ganized and  staffed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  increasingly  complex  urban  society— 

and 

//  all  that  was  needed  was  money  to  fund 
the   operations   of  government  at  the  State 
and  local  levels — 
the  answer  might  be  clear. 

But  I  see  no  evidence  that  we  have  reached 
that   point.     The   problems   remain,   and  so 
generally  do  the  disability  of  State  and  local 
government.    Money  alone,  funneled  Into  the 
States,  will  produce  no  magic. 
What.  then.  Is  the  alternative? 
I  believe  It  to  be  this:  Let  us  continue  our 
system   of   Federal   grants-in-aid,   expand   It 
as  necessary  to  meet  needs,  and  improve  It 
as  we  go.    At  the  same  time,  let  us  develop 
more    effective    ways    ot    combining    Federal. 
St-ate,  and  local   resources  to  meet  national. 
State,  and  community  needs.     This  calls  for 
a  candid  acknowledgment  of  fault  at  every 
level  of  government  and  an  honest  effort  to 
work     together     In     productive     ways.       We 
should  be  aiming  for  the  kind  of  Intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "creative  federalism." 

At  the  State  and  local  levels,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  encouraging  Indica- 
tions of  activity  that  need  to  be  nurtured. 

The  creation  of  offices  of  State  coordina- 
tion is  one  encouraging  sign — admittedly  not 
yet  widespread  enough  to  Induce  compla- 
cency. ,      ,       . 

Some  States  and  localities  are  beginning  to 
update  tax  structures  and  fiscal  arrange- 
ments to  meet  their  growing  needs.  Again, 
we  could  hope  for  more  activity  here. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  States  and 
local  governments  are  beginning  to  break 
through  the  straltjacket  of  political  bound- 
aries In  dealing  with  such  matters  as  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  and  air 
and  water  pollution.  ^  o*  ,» 

Finally  there  is  growing  Interest  at  State 
and  local  levels  of  government  In  areawide 
and  regional  planning. 

I  need  not  tell  members  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  that  their  developments,  en- 
couraging though  they  may  be,  fall  far  short 
of  the  level  of  accomplishment  necessary  for 
solution  of  the  Immense  problems  facing  us. 
You  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
In  many  areas  where  we  desperately  need 
action  we  are  still  at  the  preliminary  discus- 
sion stage.  Even  where  we  understand  the 
kinds  of  actions  to  be  taken,  we  have  not 
found  the  means  of  acting  together  In  ways 
that  are  necessary  In  our  complex  society. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  can  take 
oride  In  Its  contribution  to  the  effort  to  Im- 
prove government^Federal,  State,  and  local. 
The  Nation  needs  the  continued  dedication 
of  your  organization  to  the  great  task  ol 
adapting  our  federal  system  to  the  realities 
of  our  own  times  and  of  the  future.  Insofar 
as  we  can  foresee  them. 

For  our  part,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  government  does  its 
part  to  make  our  system  an  effective  Instru- 
ment of  service  to  all  our  people— and  that, 
after  all,  Is  our  ultimate  responsibility  as 
public  officials. 
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ROBERT  ROOSA:  GREATER  DEFICIT 
FORESEEN 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  interview,  Robert  Roosa,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  forecast  an  increasing 


international  payments  deficit  for  1967, 
at  least  $600  million  more  than  last  year's 
deficit  measured  on  a  liquidity  basis. 

The  two  primary  factors  he  expects 
will  contribute  to  this  unfavorable  pic- 
ture are  the  increased  dollar  drain  in- 
cident to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
reversed  short-term  dollar  flow  resulting 
from  lower  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States. 

The  prospect  of  an  increased  deficit 
in  these  sectors  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments makes  it  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
Government  place  even  greater  emphasis 
on  improving  the  payments  picture  in 
other  areas.  Mr.  Roosa  suggests  taking 
a  fresh  look  at  our  troop  commitments 
in  Europe,  a  matter  that  has  been  on 
the  minds  of  many  Members  of  this  body 
for  a  long  time.  In  addition,  Mr.  Roosa 
states  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  to  keep  wage  in- 
creases at  a  moderate  level  so  as  not  to 
jeopardize  our  price  competitiveness  in 
the  world  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  based  on  this  interview  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Grkater     Deficit     Foreseen — Fresh     Look 
Urged  To  Stem  U.S.  Dollar  Loss 

New  York — Robert  V  Roosa  say  the  United 
States  balance-of-payments  deficit  can  be 
trimmed — if  the  government  takes  a  fresh 
look  at  key  areas. 

As  things  stand,  however,  the  former 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs  forecast  an  Increasing  Interna- 
tional-payments deficit  this  year.  "We  can't 
hope  to  have  figures  as  good  as  they  were 
last  year." 

Last  year's  deficit  on  a  "liquidity"  basis 
came  to  $1.4  billion.  Mr.  Roosa  said  he  ex- 
pects It  to  mount  this  year  to  "at  least  $2 
billion  and  maybe  considerably  higher." 

He  offered  two  reasons  for  the  unhappy 
picture : 

United  States  financial  institutions,  which 
faced  a  tight-money  situation  last  year, 
sucked  In  dollars  held  overseas — so-called 
Eurodollars — to  lend  here. 

Now,  with  money  easier,  some  of  this 
money  will  flow  out  again.  And  there  may 
be  additional  "seepage." 

DOLLAR    DRAIN    CITED 

The  dollar  drain  from  the  war  In  Vietnam 
will  get  larger. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  McNamara 
recently  put  the  annual  rate  at  $1.25  billion. 
Mr.  Roosa  says  this  may  be  a  "good  Interpre- 
tation of  what  they  have  to  clock  through." 

The  former  Treasury  aide  was  responsible 
for  many  important  Innovations  In  interna- 
tional monetary  aflfairs  during  his  years  In 
Washington.  Now  he  is  a  partner  with 
Brown  Brothers.  Harriman  &  Co..  a  private 
banking  firm. 

Mr,  Roosa  said  he  expects  an  Improvement 
In  the  trade  balance.  "The  pace  of  the  ac- 
celeration of  our  Imports  may  be  over  If  we 
keep  the  economy  somewhat  In  check." 

But  he  warned  one  shouldn't  get  too  opti- 
mistic because  of  the  threat  of  serious  strikes. 
These  would  prompt  additional  imports  to 
meet  strike-caused  shortages. 

Mr.  Roosa  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  vig- 
orous efforts  are  needed  to  cut  down  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit — and  soon. 

"We  are  in  a  crucial  year  because  we  have 
Just  had  these  deficits  for  too  long.  Any  re- 
versal .  .  .  becomes  magnified,  amplified. 
Its  Interpretation  abroad  Is  that  this  Is  evi- 


dence the  United  States  Is  floundering,  isn't 
trying,  isn't  getting  anywhere.  That  sets  off 
some  chain  reactions." 

Mr.  Roosa  extended  his  arms  In  a  wide  ges- 
ture during  the  interview  with  this  corre- 
spondent. "We  still  have  enough  time  so 
that  we  don't  necessarily  have  to  produce 
miraculous  results  this  year." 

Still,  there  must  be  "additional  steps"  that 
result  In  a  decisive  decline  In  the  deficit. 

As  a  first  move,  Mr.  Roosa  urged  reinstate- 
ment of  the  investment  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation.  This  would  encourage 
business  investment,  hopefully  enough  to 
keep  productivity  moving  up  as  fast  as  or 
faster  than  wages. 

He  made  a  second  recommendation:  "We 
need  some  way  of  mobilizing  public  opinion. 
If  not  government  Influence,  to  keep  wage 
Increases  in  check." 

EXAMINATION    ASKED 

Otherwise,  increased  wage  costs  can  push 
up  prices  and  In  turn  discourage  exports. 
He  termed  moderation  In  wage  demands  a 
matter  of  "national  Interest  and  of  every- 
body's personal   Interest." 

Another  necessity,  Mr.  Roosa  reckoned,  is 
to  find  some  way  to  trim  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing United  States  troops  In  Europe. 

•After  20  years  of  holding  a  Maginot  Line 
for  Europe  with  our  own  troops  ...  it  Is 
time  that  we  take  a  look  at  this  strategy." 

Mr.  Roosa  made  It  clear  he  is  not  advo- 
cating that  the  United  States  pull  out  of 
Europe  or  that  the  United  States  rely  on 
a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  a  revision  of  the  United  States  stra- 
tegic position,  he  said,  would  save  a  lot  of 
money.  It  would  take  time,  with  no  change 
likely  this  year. 

Mr.  Roosa  said  he  looks  upon  the  United 
States  agricultural  program  as  another  area 
where  revisions  would  help  solve  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem — and  reduce  the 
federal  budget. 

PRICE    SUPPORT    HIT 

"The  notion  that  in  this  present  world, 
where  the  crying  need  of  the  next  20  years 
above  all  others  is  for  food,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  an  agricultural  program  based 
on  price  support  and  income  maintenance 
accomplished  by  the  restriction  of  output. 
is  Just  WTong,"  he  asserted. 

This  "anachronism,"  he  said,  costs  several 
billion  dollars  each  year. 

He  urged  that  someone  with  an  "Inquir- 
ing, Iconoclastic  mind,"  not  committed  to 
the  present  program,  spend  several  months 
examining  agricultural  policy. 

"You  can  get  more  agricultural  Income,  I 
am  sure,  by  producing  all  you  can  produce, 
in  a  world"  that  Is  so  eager  for  It.  This  is 
our  most  productive  Industry.  Why  tie  our 
hands  behind  our  back  when  we  are  fight- 
ing to  make  exports?  " 

Some  of  these  farm  products  could  also 
be  shipped  to  Eastern  Europe,  he  added. 

"I  would  throw  agriculture  open  to  the 
free  market  and  try  it  for  a  while,"  he 
concluded. 


THE 


PLIGHT    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
DAIRY  FARMER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  dairy  farmer  is 
voicing  complaints  about  the  problem  he 
has  making  a  living  milking  cows.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see  what  the  problem  is. 
While  production  is  down,  prices  paid 
farmers  for  milk,  also  are  dropping.  In 
normal  times,  in  such  a  market,  prices 
would  rise.  But  prices  are  not  increas- 
ing, because  unchecked  imports  of  dairy 
products  are  cutting  into  U.S.  dairy 
farmers'  markets. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  not  asking  for 


prices  above  those  due  him.  The  Febru- 
ary 15  price  of  all  milk  sold  wholesale 
was  only  85  percent  of  parity. 

In  the  March  20,  1967,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  dairy  farmers  did 
not  hesitate  to  voice  their  complaints. 
Here  is  what  the  magazine  reported: 

Don  Quale,  a  dairy  farmer  near  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  tells  how  feed  costs  have  kept 
climbing  and  says; 

'You  c.n  make  a  profit  only  if  you  have 
good  luck  Hard  luck,  such  as  loss  of  a  cow, 
can  throw  you." 

Trouble  in  the  dairy  business  is  reported 
everywhere.  Dwight  Morris,  a  dairy  farmer 
near  SUoam  Springs,  Arkansas,  tells  this 
story: 

"My  feed  costs  have  gone  up  12  per  cent  In 
the  past  year.  My  tax  bill  goes  up  $100  to 
$200  every  year.  I've  had  to  raise  my  hired 
man's  pay  by  $10  a  week.  Detergents  used  to 
clean  equipment  are  up  a  dollar  per  25 
pounds.  Price  of  disinfectant  has  gone  from 
$3.25  to  $3.85  a  gallon." 

Mr.  Morris  f -  rms  on  a  large  scale,  milk- 
ing an  average  of  120  cows.  He  said  his 
capital  investment  Is  $200,000. 

While  costs  are  rising,  prices  are  dropping, 
reports  Mr.  Morris.  Like  most  dairy  farm- 
ers, he  belongs  to  a  co-operative  that  mark- 
ets members'  milk  under  a  federal  mllk- 
maiketlng  order.  Under  the  order  in  effect 
for  his  co-operative,  says  Mr.  Morris,  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  milk  is  scheduled  to 
drop  by  around  75  cents  per  hundredweight 
between  January  and  August  of  this  year. 

Farm  leaders  say  that  the  White  House  is 
standing  by  while  a  flood  of  Imported  dairy 
products  drives  U.S.  milk  prices  down  If 
It  were  not  for  this,  they  maintain,  the  price 
of  milk  would  be  rising  because  U.S.  output 
has  been  cut  sharply  by  the  exodus  of  so 
many  dairy  farmers  from  the  business 
Nearly  100  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
backing  a  bill  to  place  import  quotas  on 
dairy  products  into  the  U.S. 

The  situation,  according  to  W.  D.  Knox, 
editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin.  Is  this:  "U.S.  milk  produc- 
tion has  dropped  by  around  4  billion  pounds 
a  year.  But  Imports  of  dairy  products 
tripled  from  the  equivalent  of  900  million 
pounds  of  milk  in  1965  to  2.7  billion  pounds 
In  1966.  and  could  go  as  high  as  4  billion 
pounds  this  year.  Much  of  the  imported 
material  is  coming  from  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  of  Europe  and  is  made  possible 
by  heavy  subsidy  f:om  governments  of  those 
countries." 

The  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967.  which 
now  has  46  Senators,  including  myself, 
listed  as  cosponsors.  would  offer  protec- 
tion to  the  daily  farmer.  It  limits  the 
imports  to  the  average  butterfat  and 
nonfat  milk  solids  shipped  in  from  1961 
through  1965,  allowing  importers  to 
share  in  market  gains.  Tlie  bill  protects 
a  part  of  the  market  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers, and  at  the  same  time  protects 
this  country's  dairy  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. No  major  farm  product  is  hav- 
ing to  compete  with  unlimited  foreign 
impirts.  and  there  is  no  rea.^on  why  the 
dairy  industry  should  be  under  sucii  a 
handicap. 

Unless  something  is  done,  the  daiiy 
industry  of  ihis  counti-y  will  continue  to 
decline  with  more  farmers  selling  thtir 
herds  and,  in  the  end,  the  consumer  wiU 
be  faced  with  short  supplies  and  high 
prices 

The  passage  of  the  Dairy  Import  Act 
of  1967  will  put  an  end  to  this  unfair 
competition,  and  will  provide  our  dairy 
farmers  with  the  incentive  to  coniiiiue 
producing  milk. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  is  scheduled  to  rehear  en  banc 
seven  cases  in  which  a  three-judge  panel 
of  that  court,  on  December  29,  1966.  up- 
held the  legality  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  school 
desegregation  guidelines. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  fiUl  court 
will  reaffirm  the  basic  rulings  of  the 
panel:  that  the  only  relief  for  children 
in  the  schools  involved  -is  the  convension 
of  the  .still-functioning  dual  system  to  a 
unitary,  nonracial  system— lock,  stock, 
and  barrel"  and  that  HEWs  guidelines 
are  fully  "within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
gressional and  executive  policies  em- 
bodied in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 
A  comparable  decision  by  the  full 
court  will.  I  believe,  not  only  vindicate 
the  Department  and  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Harold  Howe  H,  but  also 
clarify  for  the  Nation  our  intentions  in 
enacting  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

In  title  VI,  we  expressly  prohibited 
racial  discrimination  by  any  school  or 
any  other  recipient  of  Federal  aid  and 
gave  to  the  Department  and  other  Gov- 
ernment bodies  tliat  administer  the  law 
the  authority  to  withhold  funds  where 
school  districts  engage  in  discriminatory 
practices.  The  school  guidelines  do  no 
more  than  cariT  out  our  Intent.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  care  and  restraint  with 
which  the  Omce  of  Education  has  pro- 
ceeded tliat  as  of  now  it  is  withholdmg 
funds  from  only  35  of  the  1.750  school 
districts   in  tiie   Southern   and   border 

Under  these  circumstances  it  strikes 
me  as  unconscionable  that  Commissioner 
Howe  is  still  subject  to  attacks  and  abuse 
because  he  is  attempting  to  carry  out 
his  obligations  to  eiiforce  a  law  of  Con- 
gress. In  a  sense,  of  course,  such  at- 
tacks are  a  compliment.  They  are  evi- 
dence that  Commissioner  Howe's  efforts 
In  behalf  of  ending  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem are  having  some  effect.  Still,  the 
attacks  upon  him  and  the  guidelines  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 
When  prominent  voices  criticize  and 
even  vilify  a  public  official  for  doing  no 
more  than  his  ofBce  requires  of  him, 
other  officials  become  timorous  and  good 
men  who  may  be  offered  appointments  to 
governmental  posts  grow  wary  of  ac- 
cepting them. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Commissioner 
Howe  has  found  defenders  in  the  public 
press  Not  only  in  the  north  but  in  the 
south  as  well.  The  Louisville,  Ky..  Cou- 
rier Journal,  for  instance,  has  called  him, 
correctly — 

One  of  the  most  competent,  literate  and 
Imiiginative  Commissioners  of  Education  ever 
to   ser%e   In   Washington. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  suggests 
the  iiypocrisy  that  underlies  the  attacks 
upon  Mr.  Howe  by  pointing  out  how  jit- 
tery North  Carolina  education  officials 
become  at  the  suggestion  that  they  share 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  title  VI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  selection  of  edi- 
torials and  articles  wliich  describe  the 
unwarranted  attacks  on  the  guidelines 


and  support  Commissioner  Howe  in  his 
stand. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  them,  reflect 
upon  them,  and  give  their  own  support 
to  Mr.  Howe,  realizing  that  in  defending 
him.  we  defend  our  own  best  efforts  to 
put  an  end  to  racial  discrimination  in 
tills  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  5,  1966] 

Guidelines 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  almost 
all  of  Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe'.s 
critics  are  men  who  opposed  the  creation  of 
any  school  desegregation  guidelines  to  begin 
with.  They  would  be  opposed  to  any  efforts 
made  by  the  Office  of  Education,  no  matter 
how  moderate.  It  should  also  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  same  people  who  today  are 
.saying  that  the  Office  of  Education  Is  exceed- 
ing Its  authority  said  In  1964,  In  debate  on 
the  bin  that  gives  the  Government  the  power 
to  establish  guidelines,  that  the  bill  gave 
the  Government  even  more  authority  than  U 
h:is  so  far  chosen  to  use. 

The  attacks  on  Mr.  Howe  are  political  In 
the  bad  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  cynical. 
For  just  one  InsUnce.  the  Southern  congress- 
men who  are  now  complaining  that  there 
might  be  busing  of  school  children  have  for 
years  approved  of  busing  Negro  children  for 
distances  of  up  to  100  miles  a  day  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  "neighborhood  schools"  to 
which  they  now  profess  stich  devotion. 

What  most  of  Mr.  Howe's  critics  oppose  Is 
really  desegregation  of  schools.  That  Is  their 
privilege.  But  In  1954  and  1955  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  schools  segregated  by  law — 
dual  school  systems — are  unconstitutional. 
In  1964  the  Congress  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  accelerate  the  pace  of  desegregation  by 
using  that  most  potent  of  weapons,  Federal 
aid  money.  Now,  In  1966,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  following  procedures  that  are.  In 
Nicholas  Katzenbach's  words,  "moderate, 
perhaps  even  tardy."  The  best  evidence  that 
the  chiu-gcs  being  made  against  the  guide- 
lines are  merely  political  Is  that  some  1.700 
Southern  school  districts  have  complied  with 
them  with  no  difficulty. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Oct.  4.  1966] 
The  Law  and  Dr.  Hows 

US.  Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe 
II.  former  principal  of  Newton  High  School, 
has  been  subjected  to  some  unpardonable 
invective  by  congressmen  unsympathetic 
with  his  efforts  to  speed  the  process  of  public 
school  desegregation. 

Most  shameful  of  all  was  the  charge  by 
Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-SC.)  that  Dr. 
Howe  "talks  like  a  Communist."  This  was 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  Congressional  immunity. 

Fortunately.  Dr.  Howe  can  take  oare  of 
himself.  He"  Is  too  good  an  educator,  and 
too  big  a  man,  to  be  permanently  harmed 
even  by  such  vicious  neo-McCarthylsm  as 
Ri>p  Rivers  has  stooped  to. 

But  these  attacks  pose  a  clear  and  present 
dinger  to  the  law  Howe  has  been  endeavor- 
in"  to  carry  out— Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Ac"t  of  1964,  which  calls  for  the  withholding 
of  Federal  funds  from  school  districts  (and 
other  units  of  state  government)  which  per- 
sist in  the  practice  of  segregation. 

Segregationist  congressmen  like  Rivers, 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  number  of  Northern 
congressmen  who  seek  political  advantage  In 
-white  backlash."  are  bent  on  watering  down 
this  law  by  selling  their  fellow  congressmen 
on  withholding  funds  for  Its  Implementa- 
tion. 

An  examination  of  their  principal  charge 
against  Howe  shows  the  speciousness  of  their 
position.  He  Is  said  to  have  promulgated 
school  desegregation  guidelines  which  (In 
the  words  of  Sen.  Robert  Byrd.  West  Virginia 
Democrat)  subordinated  "the  real  matters  ol 


education  to  an  advocacy,  a  seemingly  reck- 
less advocacy,  of  racial  balance." 

But  as  Dr.  Howe  pointed  out  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  the 
guidelines  neither  mention  nor  require  racial 
balance.  If  they  did.  it  would  scarcely  be 
true— as  It  Is— that  some  2000  Southern 
school  districts  have  already  qualified  for 
Federal  funds  under  the  guidelines.  Much 
of  the  school  Integration  achieved  in  the 
South  h.as  involved  relatively  small  numbers 
of  Negro  children  per  school,  not  wholesale 
mixing. 

Dr.  Howe's  real  sin.  In  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
gressional detractors.  Is  not  that  he  Is  pro- 
moting wholesale  mixing,  because  he  is  not. 
It  is  that  he  is  doing  much  too  good  a  Job 
of  carrying  out  Congress'  Intent  in  enacting 
■ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  7,  1966) 

Backflicker 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Right  now  It  Is  the  biggest  thing  going  In 

American    politics— bigger    even    than   show 

But  while  It  shows  itself  everywhere  and 
keeps  recurring.  U  has  no  staying  power,  no 
steadiness  at  all.  Rather  than  backlash.  It 
should  be  called  backfllcker. 

For  the  time  being,  no  doubt,  the  flicker- 
ing is  Intense.  Covert  hostility  to  the  Negro, 
expressed  In  the  form  of  denouncing  crime 
and  riots  as  though  someone  else  favored 
them,  used  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Goldwaterites  Inside  the  RepubUcan 
Partv. 

Now  It  has  become  the  ofBclal  Party  line, 
blared  even  by  former  President  Elsenhower. 
On  the  Democratic  side.  anti-Negro  senti- 
ment has  beat  long  odds  In  gubernatorial 
primaries  In  Maryland  and  Georgia.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  is  running  for  re-election  In 
California  as  If  he  were  Mr.  D.  A.  The  one 
Democrat  to  take  a  strong  stand  against 
racism.  Rep.  Charles  Weltner  of  Atlanta, 
who  has  quit  his  contest  for  re-election 
rather  than  support  a  segregationist  candi- 
date for  Governor,  is  about  as  popular  with 
his  colleagues  as  Stokely  Carmichael. 

Inevitably  the  sentiment  that  has  swept 
the  two  parties  has  dominated  the  tall-end 
of  the  congressional  session.  Anti-Negro 
feeling  is  the  main  reason  why  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  beaten  in  the  Senate  in  the 
vote  on  cloture:  why  appropriations  for  the 
povertv  program  have  been  cut  back:  why 
the  Demonstration  Cities  biU  is  In  trouble 
in  the  House;  yvhy  there  has  been  a  reaction 
against  desegregation  of  Federal  hospitals: 
and  why  there  has  been  savage  bullying  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold  Howe 
II,  for  what  he  has  said  (not  done,  but  said) 
about  school  segregation. 

Still  the  mood  of  the  present  Is  not  going 
to  hist.  Ugly  as  It  may  be,  It  tends  by  its 
very  nature  to  be  fitful.  Indeed  to  show  It- 
self strongly  In  primaries,  and  to  fade  for 
general  elections.  And  not  by  any  accident, 
but  for  good  and  Identifiable  reasons. 

The  reason  is  that  hostility  to  the  Negro 
works  to  compound,  not  to  solve  any  of  the 
undoubted  problems  In  the  country.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  case  of  education,  A 
superb  report  on  Equality  of  Education  Just 
now  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  chal- 
lenges many  of  the  usual  assumptions  about 
the  school  system  in  the  Nation. 

In  particular.  It  suggests  that  the  key 
clement  In  student  performance  is  not  the 
school  as  much  as  the  home,  or  general  cul- 
tural background.  With  respect  to  what  the 
school  can  do,  the  finding  Is  that  Negro  per- 
formance is  not  much  Improved  by  better 
libraries,  or  laboratories,  or  even  t»etter 
teachers.  The  main  requirement  Is  asso- 
ciation with  whites.  The  report  says:  "If 
a  minority  pupil  from  a  home  without  much 
educational  strength  Is  put  with  schoolmates 
with  strong  educational  background,  his 
achievement  Is  likely  to  increase." 

Thus  as  long  as  education  remains  scgre- 
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gated,  Negro  performance  in  the  schools  is 
likely  to  stay  low.  That  means  dropouts, 
unemployment,  crime  and  riots.  Thus  the 
more  segregation  Is  practiced,  the  worse  the 
basic  problem  becomes. 

Similarly  with  the  problem  of  the  cities. 
Cars,  trucks  and  planes  have  made  It  in- 
creasingly easy  for  companies  and  people  to 
locate  where  they  please  instead  of  where 
raw  materials  and  labor  are  available. 

As  a  result,  towns  under  50,000  In  the  in- 
dustrial heartlands  are  decaying.  Larger 
cities  of  over  500,000  along  the  coasts  are 
tprawling  Into  huge,  overcrowded  metropoli- 
tan spreads  burdened  by  intense  competition 
for  residential  space  among  different  ethnic 
groups  embittered  by  congested  streets, 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  bad  water  and 
air. 

The  way  to  solve  that  problem  Is  not  by 
fencing  In  Negroes.  It  Is  to  develop  a  new 
approach  to  the  construction,  lay-out  and 
rebuilding  of  cities  so  that  urban  dwelling 
can  be  made  more  satisfying  for  more  peo- 
ple— the  exact  program  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  bill.  But  the  more  action  is 
delayed,  the  more  the  problem  will  become 
acute,  and  the  most  pressure  for  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  bill  or  some  variant  will  grow. 

In  sum,  '•aclal  ugliness  has  an  Intrinsically 
seasonal  character.  Insofar  as  public  energy 
Is  directed  against  the  Negro,  the  serious 
problems  of  the  Nation  only  deepen. 

The  deepening  problems  serve  to  recall  the 
Nation's  attention  from  the  diversion  of 
race  feeling  to  the  underlying  issues.  And 
the  interesting  question  now  is  whether  race 
tensions  will  subsld3  fast  enough  to  permit 
new  approaches  to  national  problems  while 
there  Is  still  room  to  maneuver. 

[Prom   the   Atlanta   Constitution,   Sept    22, 
1966] 
I  Sacrifice  of  Children 

(By  Ralph  McGill) 

A  cold-blooded,  calculating  willingness  to 
sacrlflce  children  and  their  future  for  a 
long  time  has  been  the  Ingredient  of  the 
more  egregious  distortions  of  facts  by  politi- 
cal persons  on  the  make  for  votes. 

An  Illustration  is  the  educational  guide- 
lines. 

They  are  being  attacked  by  most  exagger- 
ated falsehoods.  Some  are  so  preposterous  as 
to  make  one  wonder  If  those  delivering  them 
have  any  shred  of  political  principle  or  con- 
cern for  the  educational  future  In  their 
states. 

It  now  Is  well  understood  that  public 
money  may  not  be  spent  to  maintain  or 
permit  segregated  public  facilities.  The 
guidelines  do  nothing  more  than  say  that 
to  be  eligible  for  federal  aid  a  school  system 
must  obey  the  laws  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  decisions  of 
courts  declaring   these   laws   constitutional. 

I  NO  federal  ctrr-OFT 

The  federal  government  does  not  "cut  oflT" 
funds  from  a  school  district  or  state.  Cer- 
tainly none  would  insist  that  a  government 
agency  continue  funds  to  school  districts 
that  willfully  violate  the  law.  To  do  so 
would  subject  agency  officials  to  arrest  and 
conviction.  If  there  Is  any  "cutting  off"  of 
funds  It  is  done  by  the  law-defying  local 
boards. 

There  Is  no  national  outcry  against  the 
guidelines.  Political  and  demogoglc  agita- 
tion Is  largely  confined  to  six  deep  South 
states.  Those  persons  urging  defiance  of  the 
guidelines,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
give  the  best  education  possible  to  all  the 
children,  confess  thereby  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  children  to  Inferior  edu- 
cation— to  discriminate  against  the  children 
of  their  own  district  or  state  by  perpetuating 
the  present  system  of  Inferior  opportunity. 
They  are  willing  to  do  this  to  children  be- 
cause they  think  It  may  win  them  votes 
from  those  who  do  not  understand  the  sim- 
ple fact  oT  the  guidelines  or  who  are  so  prej- 


udiced as  to  be  willing  for  their  children  to 
have   less   educational    opportunity. 

Today,  after  nearly  a  century  of  trying  to 
support  two  inferior  school  systems  with  tax- 
able Income  that  will  not  pay  for  one  good 
one,  the  facts  of  our  educational  life  are  be- 
fore us. 

BELOW    AVERAGE 

Our  public  school  system  has  advanced. 
But  in  all  aspects  it  Is  below  the  national 
average  in  payment  to  teachers.  In  money 
spent  per  pupil.  There  is  a  national  short- 
age of  teachers,  it  Is  worse  in  the  deep 
South  states.  Georgia's  payments  to  teach- 
ers are  lower  than  those  of  Alabama  and 
Florida.  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Dakota  pay  teachers  less 
than  the  other  46  states.  In  higher  educa- 
tion only  one  Southern  institution,  Duke, 
meets  even  the  minimum  salary  for  faculty 
as  set  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity and  College  Professors.  Our  grad- 
uate schools  are  not  listed  among  the 
nation's  best.  Our  state  institutions  an- 
nually drop  out  a  high  percentage  of  fresh- 
men poorly  prepared  in  the  state  high 
schools.  We  are  on  the  way.  but  meanwhile, 
political  leadership  seeks  to  halt  advance- 
ment and  destroy  what  has  been  achieved. 

We  may  ask,  weighing  the  falsehoods  and 
those  who  preach  them.  If  that  is  what  we 
want  for  our  children.  They  increasingly 
face  an  educationally  dominated  competitive 
life.  Are  the  diehard  racists  so  cruelly 
prejudiced  they  will  sacrifice  their  own  chil- 
dren Just  to  be  sure  a  Negro  child  isn't  In 
the  school? 

They  can't  win.  Their  proposals  clearly 
are  unconstitutional.  All  they  can  do  is 
create  chaos  and  further  reduce  the  quality 
of  education. 

■yet.  In  six  Southern  states  there  are  men 
who  seemingly  will  do  anything,  however  de- 
structive to  the  present  and  future  of  edu- 
cation. If  they  think  they  can  arouse  fear  and 
prejudice  and  thereby  attract  votes.  History 
will  write  Its  Judgment  of  such  men  as  It  has 
written  It  of  their  counterparts  in  the  past. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Oct.  6,  1966) 

A     GCTDE     TO     THE     GXTTDELINES 

(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

The  poor,  forgotten  school  superintendents 
of  Georgia  and  their  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  paying  the  price  for  the  guidelines 
game  the  politicians  are  playing.  The  school 
people  are  trying  to  honor  the  law,  educate 
children,  and  If  possible,  survive.  Heedless 
office-seekers  are  trying  to  win  votes  regard- 
less of  the  damage  they  may  do. 

Riding  the  backlash.  Southern  politicians 
have  staged  a  regular  tournament  in  Wash- 
ington, setting  up  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  for  everybody  to  take  a  run  at. 
Mr.  Howe  has  shown  an  uncommon  ability 
to  avoid  being  unhorsed  and  to  keep  the 
record  straight  In  the  face  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  local-level  school  people  in  Geor- 
gia who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselves. 
No  prudent  ones  would  dare  to. 

Not  simply  in  Washington,  but  on  the 
campaign  trail  in  Georgia,  the  state's  politi- 
cal poohbahs  are  exhorting  the  hosts  to  rise 
up  against  desegregation  guidelines  which 
local  school  people  have  been  trying  to  tell 
them  they  must  live  with. 

A  county  school  superintendent  who  has 
persuaded  his  community  to  comply  with  a 
minimum  of  desegregation,  as  It  was  spelled 
out  to  him,  must  feel  pretty  defenseless  to 
find  both  candidates  for  governor  now  stir- 
ring up  passions  in  breasts  he  tried  to  pacify. 

It  is  small  service  to  the  educational  good 
of  the  state  for  the  politicians  to  do  this. 
And  while  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  them  to 
lay  off  of  an  emotional  Issue  when  emotional 
issues  decide  elections,  the  people  may  as 
well  see  plainly  what  a  bind  their  school  of- 
ficials are  being  caught  in. 

The  law  forbids  them  to  segregate  schools 


on  account  of  race.  It  directs  the  Office  of 
Education  to  cut  off  federal  funds  if  they 
do.    The  law  was  handed  to  Howe  to  enforce 

He  would  have  hoped  school  people  would 
comply  without  being  forced.  But  in  most 
places  they  couldn't  move,  tinless  they  were 
forced  to  move,  because  political  opinion 
wouldn't  let  them  move. 

When  Howe  pressed  them  to  move  into 
compliance  with  the  law,  they  demanded  to 
know  how  much  was  enough. 

So  he  laid  down  guidelines  sugge-fting  how 
much  would  be  accepted  as  enough — and 
they  accused  him  of  trying  to  dictate  Illegal 
quotas. 

He  wasn't  trying  to  go  beyond  the  law  and 
dictate  quotas,  he  patiently  explained.  He 
was  simply  trjing,  with  his  guidelines,  to  give 
local  school  people  some  rough  guide  as  to 
how  much  desegregation  wovild  be  accepted 
on  its  face  as  enough. 

No  school  had  to  come  up  to  th.it  quota, 
or  stop  at  it. 

It  was  simply  a  measurement  he  would 
use  in  checking  off  schools  automatically  as 
being  in  compliance. 

Schools  falling  short  of  the  guideline  fig- 
ures might  be  investigated,  then  Judged  In 
compliance.  (The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  any 
school  that  has  made  almost  any  kind  of 
good  faith  start  toward  compliance  is  being 
certified  by  Howe.) 

Hobbled  by  plenty  of  federal  bureaucratic 
incompetence,  he  Is  trying  to  find  reason- 
able ways  to  guide  local  school  people  to- 
ward compliance  with  a  law  Congress  passed, 
and  the  layer  of  politicians  between  them 
isn't  being  much  help. 

jFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept    29.  1966] 
Reaction 

An  ominous  and  dangerous  reaction  has 
gripped  the  country.  Its  immediate  pretext, 
of  course,  is  the  riotous  disorder  that  has 
afflicted  so  many  American  cities  in  recent 
weeks.  But  It  is.  nevertheless,  a  reaction  not 
alone  against  rioting  but  against  race  as  well. 
It  Is,  In  truth,  a  reaction  against  extending 
to  Negroes  the  civil  rights  that  belong  to  all 
American  citizens.  And  the  apt  and  In- 
escapable term  that  must  be  applied  to  all 
who  participate  In  such  a  reaction  Is  re- 
actionary. 

The  signs  of  It  are  everywhere.  They  were 
evident  In  the  defeat  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill. 
They  are  readily  discernible  In  the  apathy 
about  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  primary  triumphs  of  George  P.  Ma- 
honey  in  Maryland  and  of  Lester  Maddox  In 
Georgia  are  glaring  examples  of  the  reaction. 
But  the  most  dismaying  Indication  of  all  Is 
the  turnabout  In  the  Senate  over  the  Admin- 
istration's desegregation  "guidelines" — and 
particularly  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield's  defense  of  that  turnabout. 

The  Senate  on  Tuesday  approved  over- 
whelmingly a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill 
which  would  authorize  white  Medicare  pa- 
tients to  occupy  hospital  quarters  separate 
from  Negroes,  If  doctors  say  it  will  contribute 
to  their  health.  No  one  can  seriously  doubt 
that  this  means  the  continuance  of  segre- 
gated hospitals  at  least  in  the  deep  South. 
And  it  endorsed  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee rejKjrt  denouncing  the  HEW  guideline  for 
school  desegregation.  Senator  Mansfield  on 
Wednesday  endorsed  this  action  at  least  as 
to  hospitals.  "I  think  they  have  gone  too 
fast,"  he  said. 

Too  fast?  In  the  decade  that  passed  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
school  segregation  violated  the  Constitution 
and  the  congressional  enactment  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  fewer  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  children  in  the  11  states  of  the 
deep  South  were  admitted  to  schools  attend- 
ed by  white  children.  A  year  after  adoption 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  six  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  children  In  those  states  were  In  classes 
with  white  children.  There  are  1800  school 
districts  In  the  South  with  over  a  million 
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school  children  which  still,  today,  malntiiin 
dual  school  systems.  It  is  monstrous  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
financing  lliis  oulright  doliance  of  the  Con- 
siituuon. 

Co:igre.-s  and  the  President  and  the  coun- 
ty came  to  a  recognition  in  1064  that  tlie 
deep  Soutli  w.is  going  to  o'.jcy  the  Constitu- 
tioii  only  if  the  Federal  Government  required 
it  to  do  so.  Tliat  is  why  Congress  passed  llie 
1J04  Civil  Rights  Act,  implementing  it  with 
Title  VI  whlcli  forbade  the  distribution  of 
Fedcr.il  funds  to  segregated  hospitals  and 
schools.  The  Department  of  Healtli.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  not  been  too  f.ist  in 
applying  the  plain  terms  of  Title  VI.  Con- 
gress meant  them  to  be  etlective.  If  anyt'.iint,' 
HEW  has  been  loo  cautious  and  too  slow. 
Segregation  is  still  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  Soutli. 

Senator  Mansfiekl  should  know  that  the 
•tand  he  takes  on  enforcement  of  civil  riglits 
Is  widely  assumed  to  he  the  Administration  s 
stand.  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Gardner  should  lose  no  time  in  disowninj;  the 
decision  and  in  dissociating  tlicmselves  from 
the  reaction. 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  were  not  passed  by 
Congress  lus  largesse  to  Negroes.  They  were 
passed  as  indispensable  to  the  health  and 
welfare  and  sense  of  Justice  of  the  whole 
American  people.  To  retract  them  now  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  a  few  Negro  leaders 
who  mouth  slogans  about  "blaclc  power"  is 
to  Injure  the  whole  Negro  race  insensately 
and,  Indeed,  to  Injure  the  whole  American 
people.  It  is.  In  point  of  fact,  to  let  national 
policy  be  determined  by  a  reaction  to  Stokcly 
Carmichael.  And  this  is  reaction  in  its  most 
foolish  and  flagrant  form. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9,  1966) 
Howe  Retorts  to  His  Critics 

Tbe  pent-up  fury  over  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  school  desegregation,  as  mandated 
by  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  appeared  to 
have  found  Its  target  In  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Harold  Howe  2d.  On 
the  House  floor,  a  week  ago,  the  Yale-  and 
Columbia-educated  official  was  labeled  "an 
Idiot"  and  "ignorant"  by  an  angry  Southern 
Congressman.  Although  the  discourtesies  In 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  questioned  Mr. 
Howe  for  .wo  days,  were  less  flagrant,  the 
atmosphere  waa  hardly  congenial. 

Through  It  all  the  tall,  tweedy,  commis- 
sioner puffed  at  his  pipe  and  answered  ques- 
tions without  lmp>atlence.  Suddenly,  last 
Tuesday  he  stopped  his  questioners  In  their 
tracks  by  telling  them  that  he  planned  to 
have  his  legal  staff  explore  the  possibility  of 
letting  the  states  themselves  assume  respon- 
slbiUty  for  enforcement  of  the  guidelines. 
The  propKJsal  was  embarrassing  to  the  South- 
erners whose  accusations  had  clearly  been 
designed  to  turn  the  commissioner  Into  the 
personification  of  the  Federal  policeman. 

Although  this  was  not  spelled  out  and  Is 
not  likely  to  be  admitted  by  Southern  pol- 
iticians, the  proposal  means  that  the  policing 
would  be  handed  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction. 

In  contrast  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Southern  chief  state  school  ofBcers 
are  elected  officials.  With  the  prospect  of 
going  back  to  the  voters,  they  are  not  likely 
to  relish  taking  over  enforcement  of  the  de- 
segregation law  and  drawing  the  ire  now 
reserved  for  Federal  field  agents. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  anti-desegrega- 
tion forces  had  changed  their  tactics.  As 
the  House  prepared  to  vote  t5.8-blllion  for 
tiie  elementary  and  secondary  school  aid 
over  a  two-year  period  (compared  with  the 
Senates  authorization  of  $6.4-bllllon)  It 
struck  from  the  bill  a  provision  that  would 
have  given  special  bonuses  to  school  systems 
Intent  on  correcting  racial  Imbalance. 

Going  beyond  this  step,  the  House  added 
an  amendment  prohibiting  the  commissioner 
from  demanding  the  assigning  or  busing  of 


pupils  or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imb.ilance. 

Finally.  In  order  to  reduce  the  commis- 
sioner's powers,  the  House  added  a  new  re- 
quirement of  special  hearings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  may  stop  Federal 
funds  from  going  to  school  systems  which 
are  violating  the  desegregation  guidelines. 

P.MH. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  30.   1960] 
Segregationist  Counterattack 

Eniboklenca  by  the  defeat  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  by  rising  hopes  of  a  white 
backlash.  Southern  segregationists  are  ap- 
parently abandoning  their  posture  of  passive 
resisUnce  in  favor  of  aa  open  counter, iliack. 
Tlieir  fire  is  at  the  moment  aimed  prin- 
cipally at  those  oiricials  in  the  Department 
of  Healtli,  Education  and  Welf.ire  who  are 
charged  with  tlie  enlorccment  of  the  dese?;rc- 
g.ition  guidelines  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  funds  to  schools  and  hospitals  The 
prime  target  now  Is  H.irold  Howe  2rt.  the  able 
United  Suites  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  has  been  referred  to  as  Commissar  of 
Integration  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
whose  public  sUtements  have  been  distorted 
and  misquoted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
in  an  undercover  campaign  of  psychological 
w.arfare. 

The  Soutliern  complaint  is  that  HEW. 
is  moving  "too  fast"  in  pressing  for  desegre- 
gation of  schools  and  hospitals.  Yet.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Department  is  doing  no  more 
than  its  duty  as  prescribed  by  Congress  it- 
self through  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Indeed,  statistics  Indicate  that,  fiu-  from 
moving  too  fast,  the  department  may  be 
erring  in  the  other  direction.  The  fact  that 
Federal  funds  have  been  withheld  from  only 
89  of  a  total  of  7,000  hospitals  and  from 
74  of  a  total  of  1,800  school  districts  in  the 
formerly  segregated  areas  Is  testimony  of 
substantial,  perhaps  excessive.  Federal  leni- 
ency rather  than  of  general  Southern  com- 
pliance   with    tlie   integration   order. 

It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Howe's  Southern  de- 
tractors are  not  asking  for  moderation,  but 
for  Inaction.  To  slow  down  the  present  pace 
of  desegregation  would  bring  all  progress  to 
a  full  stop.  This  fortunately  Is  not,  as  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  has  said,  "the  mood  of  Con- 
gress" but  of  a  powerful  minority  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Surrender  to  that  minority 
would  be  a  national  tragedy. 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post.  Oct.  I,  1966] 
Turning  Back  the  Clock 

Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II 
has  been  selected  by  the  congesslonal  delega- 
tion from  the  Confederacy  as  the  special 
victim  of  the  lynching  bee  they  have 
launched  on  the  civil  rights  program.  Yes- 
terday he  was  hailed  before  It  for  a  hazing 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee — a  body 
which  has  about  as  much  Jurisdiction  In  this 
area  as  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  He  gave  a  good  account  of 
himself — as  he  has  done  from  the  beginning 
of  his  stewardship  In  the  Office  of  Education. 

It  is  not  really  Mr.  Howe  that  the  Con- 
federates want  to  get;  he  Is  simply  a  scape- 
goat. Their  true  target  is  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  portion  of  the 
Act  requiring  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  any 
school  system  continuing  to  operate  on  a 
basis  of  racial  segregation.  The  Commis- 
sioner Issued  a  set  of  "guidelines"  for  local 
school  districts  designed  to  help  them  come 
Into  conformity  with  Federal  standards. 
These  guidelines  were  no  more  than  a 
cautious,  conscientious  effort  to  carry  out  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress. 

Commissioner  Howe  has  been  subjected  to 
the  ugliest  sort  of  vituperation  In  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
with  a  ferocity  and  vulgarity  extrao.dinary 


even  for  him.  called  the  Commissioner  an 
"idiot "  and  said  that  he  "talks  like  a  Com- 
munist." Senator  Robert  Byrd  voiced  a 
baseless  complaint  that  Mr.  Howe's  guide- 
lines subordinated  "the  real  matters  of  edu- 
cation to  an  advocacy,  a  seemingly  reckless 
advocacy,  of  racial  balance."  The  Commis- 
sioner answered  this  charge  forthrightly  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee: 

"The  guidelines  do  not  mention  and  do  net 
require  'racial  balance'  or  the  correction  of 
racial  'imbalance.'  Nor  have  we  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  obligations  under  Title 
\'I  sought  to  establish  'racial  balance.' 
They  deal  only  with  dcsegreg.itlon  plans  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  dual  school  systems 
for  wliitcs  and  Negroes,  systems  being  oper- 
ated in  viol.itioii  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
ruling." 

Tlie  men  attacking  Commissioner  Howe 
are  men  who  attacked  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  general  and  Title  VI  in  p.artlcular. 
They  now  see  an  opportunity  in  the  reac- 
tion to  urban  riots  and  to  the  cries  of  "black 
power"  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  Title  VI  by 
denying  funds  for  its  Implementation.  They 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back — just  as  it  was 
turned  back  In  the  post-Civil  War  period 
after  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights  laws 
of  the  1870s.  The  consequences  of  that 
reaction  were  disastrous.  Tliey  took  the 
form  of  Jim  Crow  laws  and  the  development 
of  the  Ku  KluT  Klan  In  the  South  and  the 
later  creation  of  Negro  ghettoes  in  the  North. 
The  country  is  paying  the  price  of  that  folly 
today. 

The  attack  on  Harold  Howe  and  on  Title 
VI  needs  to  be  stopped  In  Its  tracks  now. 
It  Is  an  attack  on  progress  and  Justice,  an 
attack  on  the  first  effective  measures  to  end 
racial  discrimination  in  the  United  States. 
President  Johnson  ought  to  come  resolutely 
to  the  defense  of  a  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion who  has  simply  endeavored  to  carry  into 
effect  a  congressional  mandate  and  an  Ad- 
ministration  policy. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Oct.  4,  1966) 

SEGRECA'nON  SMEAR 

It  takes  very  little  courage  and  or  sense 
of  decency  to  hide  behind  congressional  Im- 
munity on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  attack 
a  federal  employe  as  a  "misfit,"  an  "Idiot" 
and  "Ignorant"  and  to  assert  that  "this  man 
talks  like  a  Communist."  That  Is  what  Rep- 
resentative L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina did  with  reference  to  Commissioner  of 
Education    Harold   Howe   II. 

Representatv'e  Rivers  seems  to  be  serving 
as  hatchet  man  for  Southerners  and  some 
Northern  Republicans  opposed  to  the  way 
In  which  the  OfBce  of  Education,  under 
terms  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  withholds 
some  federal  aid  to  prod  reluctant  school 
districts  to  desegregation.  His  unwarranted 
personal  attack  was  aimed  at  a  man  who  Is 
a  Yale  graduate,  former  school  superintend- 
ent at  Scarsdale,  NY.,  and  director  of  a 
private  research  organization  In  North 
Carolina. 

The  attack  on  Mr.  Howe  at  least  did  not 
go  unanswered.  Representative  William 
Pitts  Ryan  of  New  York,  visibly  angered, 
said,  "I  had  thought  the  days  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  were  gone"     So  had  the  nation. 

The  technique  of  vitriol  and  smear  only 
distorts  the  Issue  Involved.  Is  the  Office  of 
Education  exceeding  Congressional  Intent  In 
enforcing  school  desegregation?  Mr.  Howe's 
answer  is  that  the  official  guidelines  provide 
only  for  a  start,  do  not  require  Instantaneous 
desegregation  of  every  school  and  do  not 
require  "racial  balance."  as  his  critics 
charge. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  was 
more  emphatic.  Explaining  that  he  was  mis- 
understood In  reports  that  he  thoxight  the 
Government  was  going  too  Xar  too  fast,  he 
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said.  "If  anything  It  (desegregation)  Is  too 
slow."  Senator  Mansfield  observed  that 
scarcely  10  percent  of  formerly  segregated 
schools  were  being  integrated  even  on  a 
token  basis.  No  doubt  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion guidelines  can  stand  open  debate,  but 
If  the  Office  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
pace.  It  would  not  be  doing  its  Job. 

[Prom  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  Oct. 
5,  1966] 
Arf  Attack  on  Progress 
The  same  voices  raised  In  Congress  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  limited 
gains  it  made  toward  equality  of  education, 
are  being  raised  again,  this  time  against  Har- 
old Howe  II,  the  United  States  commissioner 
of  education. 

Called  before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  defend  segregation  eliminating  rules  he 
had  Issued  and  which  must  be  complied  with 
by  school  districts  to  get  federal  funds.  Howe 
was  subjected  to  a  torrent  of  abuse.  The 
worst  came  from  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
South  Carolina  Democrat,  who  called  the  fed- 
eral commissioner  "an  idiot,  an  ignorant  mis- 
fit who  talks  like  a  Communist." 

With  the  calm  reason  that  has  been  typical 
of  his  compliance  with  the  terms  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — requiring 
federal  agencies  to  withhold  federal  funds 
from  any  school  system  continuing  to  operate 
on  a  basis  of  racial  discrimination— Howe 
had  a  forthright  answer  for  Rivers. 

"The  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation," explained  Howe,  "have  dealt  only 
with  desegregation  plans  designed  to  elimi- 
nate dual  school  systems  for  whites  and 
Negroes,  systems  being  operated  in  violation 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
In  violation  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. The  guidelines  Issued  to  public  school 
systems  were  no  more  than  a  cautious,  con- 
scientious effort  to  carry  out  the  clear  Intent 
of  Congress." 

It  Jut  Isn't  true,  Howe  replied  to  his  critics 
who  charged  that  Howe's  department  was 
preparing  legislation  to  carry  out  a  reported 
multl-bllUon-dollar  busing  scheme  to  force 
racial  equalization  In  schools  across  the 
country. 

In  some  circumstances  school  busing  may 
ba  worth  trying,  said  the  undaunted  Howe, 
"and  I'm  glad  some  school  systems  have.  But 
this  Is  something  we  need  to  know  a  lot  more 
about  .  .  .  This  Is  a  matter  of  local  feeling." 
There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  Howe's  goals 
for  schools:  "To  make  all  schools  better — 
especially  those  In  central-city  areas 
"whether  they're  all  white  or  all  black  or 
mixed"  and  to  seek,  "with  local  Initiation, 
some  solution  to  the  problem  of  segregation." 
The  common  sense  demonstrated  by  Howe 
was  not  enough  to  bank  the  fires  set  by  those 
who  deliberately  misrepresent  his  goals. 

Congressmen  on  both  sides  the  political 
aisle  have  come  to  Howe's  defense.  It  will 
take  resolute  determination  on  their  part  to 
resist  the  hard-rldlng  forces  of  reaction  that 
would  deny  Americans  equality  In  education 
and  opportunity. 

I    [Prom  the  Baltimore  Afro-American, 
Oct.  18,  1966] 
They  Want  Title   VI  Repealed 

Convinced  that  their  hand  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the 
1966  civil  rights  bill,  the  Dlxiecrats  have 
opened  up  a  no-holds  barred  cami>algn  on 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

They  would  be  completely  helpless  In  their 
effort  to  turn  the  civil  rights  clock  back  If  it 
were  not  for  willing  assistance  they  are  get- 
ting from  Goldwater  Republicans  and  back- 
lash-intimidated Democrats. 

Their  Initial  attack  Is  on  Title  VI,  the  oft- 
maligned  brainchild  of  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  That  title  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  federal  funds  to  any  agency,  program  or 
Institution  which  practices  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 


They  pretend  that  the  very  able  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  II  is  their  target. 

Their  contention  Is  that  Mr.  Howe  In  his 
zeal  to  enforce  the  statute,  is  going  faster 
and  further  than  Congress  Intended  when 
the  law  was  adopted  two  years  ago. 

A  shrill  chorus  of  invective  has  been  loosed 
against  Mr.  Howe  and  the  reasonable  guide- 
lines he  established  for  school  officials  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

The  outcry  is  as  phony  as  the  oft-par- 
rotted  accusation  that  he  Is  going  beyond 
Congress'  intent  in  trying  to  make  the  law 
work. 

Just  how  phony  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
already  decreed  that  Mr.  Howe's  guidelines 
would  be,  not  the  maximum,  but  the  barest 
minimum  acceptable  for  school  districts  to 
be  in  court  compliance  with  the  act. 

Since  the  Fifth  Circuit  covers  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  it  Is  clear 
that  getting  Mr.  Howe's  scalp  will  provide  no 
escape  in  these  states  from  the  persuasion  of 
the  guidelines. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  soon  to  receive  a  similar  challenge 
from  South  Carolina,  will  be  guided  by  the 
fifth  Circuit's  precedent  in  upholding  the 
guidelines. 

A  decision  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  would 
supply  the  same  Judicial  base  for  Mr.  Howe's 
guldehnes  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina that  now  stands  In  the  Deep  South 
states. 

What  the  Southerners  want,  of  course.  Is 
not  so  much  revision  of  Mr.  Howe's  guide- 
lines, but  repeal  of  the  law  itself.  They 
want  It  repealed,  not  because  It  Is  working 
hardships  In  their  school  districts,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  working  too  well. 

By  the  fury  they  unleashed  In  Congress, 
few  people  realize  that  of  1.800  formerly 
segregated  school  districts,  Mr.  Howe  had 
withheld  Federal  funds  from  only  74  which 
stubbornly  had  refused  to  obey  the  law. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
school  decision,  the  vast  Americans  know 
and  accept  the  fact  that  segregated  schools 
are  Illegal. 

Yet  the  House  with  northern  help  the 
other  week  adopted  220  to  116  a  Dlxiecrat 
amendment  to  the  school  aid  bill  barring 
Mr.  Howe  from  Immediately  "deferring"  aid 
funds. 

Instead  he  would  have  to  make  a  formal 
charge  and  then  conduct  a  110-day  hearing 
to  "prove"  that  the  offending  school  district 
is  still  segregated.  The  district  would  still 
receive  the  Federal  grants  while  continuing 
to  thumb  Its  nose  at  Uncle  Sam. 

Even  bolder  attempts  to  reverse  the  course 
of  history  can  be  expected.  They  must  be 
summarily  rejected.  The  noisy  segregation- 
ists actually  represent  but  a  tiny  minority. 
They  do  not  merit  serious  attention. 

To  bow  at  this  late  date  to  their  strident 
demands  would  not  only  be  tragic:  It  would 
be  to  flirt  dangerously  with  national  disaster. 

[From   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Daily  News, 

Oct.  8,  1966] 

No  One  Calls 

The  Jittery  and.  to  say  the  least,  guarded 
reaction  of  North  Carolina  public  educa- 
tion officials  to  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe's  abrupt  proposal  to  turn 
guideline-making  over  to  the  states  Illus- 
trates an  old  and  distressing  fact  of  fed- 
eral-state relations. 

The  truth  Is  that  It  Is  easy  to  decry  the 
Inequities  of  federal  control  and  paternal- 
ism. But  when  It  comes  to  the  point  of 
accepting  some  decentralization  of  responsi- 
bility, state  officials  are  usually  found  gun- 
shy.  Thus  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Charles  F.  Carroll,  though  a  vocal 
critic  of  the  federal  guidelines,  fails  to  say 
whether  he  would  like  to  replace  Mr.  Howe 
on    the    hotseat.      And   evidently    the    state 


attorney  general's  office  finds  no  shortage  of 
legal  reasons  why  the  responsibility  for  end- 
ing school  discrimination  could  not  be  as- 
sumed by  the  state  board  of  education. 

If  these  state  officials  suspect,  at  bottom, 
that  the  task  of  implementing  the  civil  rights 
acts  as  they  affect  schools  is  not  an  easy  task 
they  are  quite  right.  Tnat  is.  however,  no 
valid  reason  for  falling  to  retpond  to  Mr. 
Howe's  proposal — offhand  or  not.  But  it  Is 
a  revealing  commentary  on  the  process  by 
which  so  much  initiative  in  local  and  state 
government  flows,  by  default,  to  Washington. 

Mavtae  Mr.  Howe  was  only  bluffing.  But 
If  so,  he  has  bluffed  his  critics  right  out  of 
the  game. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal, 

Oct.  3.   1966] 

Mr.  Howe  Deserves  Strong  Supfort 

Harold  Howe  II  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent, literate  and  imaginative  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ever  to  serve  in  Wsish- 
Ington.  Yet  he  was  attacked  the  other  day 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  "man  who  talks  like  a  Communist"  and 
was  called  an  "idiot,  a  misfit  and  ignorant." 

The  attack  came  from  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  Commis- 
sioner Howe  was  the  target  of  this  scurrilous 
attack  because  he  has  the  job  of  carrying  out 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  speeding  up  the 
racial  desegregation  of  schools,  which  every- 
one knows  is  proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace.  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  course,  and  most  of  his  Southern 
colleagues,  don't  want  it  to  proceed  at  all. 
Their  tactic  now  is  to  charge  that  the  guide- 
lines announced  by  Commissioner  Howe  go 
"beyond  the  Intent"  of  the  law.  Their  evi- 
dence to  support  this  frequently-heard 
charge  Is  urumpressive. 

Commissioner  Howe's  able  predecessor, 
Francis  Keppel,  also  was  the  object  of  bitter 
attacks  of  this  sort.  It  has  become  an  oc- 
cupational hazard  of  a  Job  that  for  so  many 
years  was  relatively  uncontroverslal.  This  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  President  Johnson 
and  responsible  members  of  Congress  to 
stand  firmly  behind  Commissioner  Howe  and 
make  their  support  clear  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 

Oct.  10,  1966] 

Harold  Howe  Challenges  His  Tormentzrs 

Harold  Howe  II.  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  last  week  made  a  suggestion.  In 
an  almost  off-hand  fashion,  that  must  have 
caught  his  Dixie  antagonists  flat-footed. 
The  latter  have  been  calling  Mr.  Howe  all 
sorts  of  bad  names  for  trying  to  speed  up 
pubhc-school  desegregation  in  the  Deep 
South. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Commissioner  Howe  said  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  farm  out  to  the  states  the  en- 
forcement of  school  desegregation  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  He  is  vague  about  how 
this  would  work  In  practice,  and  he  must 
know  that  it  wouldn't  work  at  all  in  states 
like  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  But  his  sur- 
prising proposal  has  the  value  of  putting  the 
Issue  in  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Howe's  Southern  tormentors  have  been 
screaming  about  federal  dictation  and  fed- 
eral Interference  and  meddling.  This  rhet- 
oric, however,  is  a  cover  for  the  real  trouble: 
The  Deep  South  is  against  school  desegrega- 
tion, period,  no  matter  who  is  enforcing  It. 

"DO  IT   TOURSELF    .    .    ." 

Knowing  that  his  office  and  the  federal 
government  are  Just  convenient  whipping 
boys  for  the  segregationists.  Commissioner 
Howe  is  turning  their  argument  against 
them.  He  is  saying,  in  effect:  "All  right, 
since  you  don't  want  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  the  Job,  do  it  yourselves.  Prove 
your  good  faith." 

The  law,  of  course,  would  still  have  to  be 
enforced.    If  the  states  were  given  a  specified 
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period  to  show  their  good  faith  and  showed 
bad  faith  Instead,  the  federal  government 
could  move  back  In.  It  Is  doubtful  that  this 
experiment  will  ever  be  tried  In  the  Deep 
South,  but  since  Mr.  Howe  has  suggested  It 
the  segre(?atlonlsts  will  at  least  have  to  come 
up  with  some  different  rationalizations  for 
their  position. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Oct.  4.  1966) 
Not  So  S^'BST.^NTt.^L 
When  the  US  Office  of  Education  in- 
stituted Us  guidelines  for  achieving  a  "sub- 
stantial start"  toward  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic schools,  in  April  1965.  only  about  2  per 
cent  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  11  states  of  the 
Deep  South  attended  schools  with  white  chil- 
dren. Last  spring  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  youni^'sters  were  in  Integrated  classes, 
and  the  estimate  for  this  fall  is  not  quite  10 
per  cent. 

In  a  comparative  sense,  then,  there  nas 
been  a  "substantial  start."  But  the  facts 
are  that  there  Is  still  very  little  integration 
in  the  South,  much  of  this  has  been  imposed 
by  courts  rather  than  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  only  37  of  2.000  affected  school 
districts  have  suffered  the  ultimate  penalty 
for  Ignoring  the  guidelines:  Loss  of  all  fed- 
eral aid.  This  seems  hardly  to  Justify  cries 
of  Southern  congressmen  that  the  Office  of 
Education  is  cracking  down  too  hard. 

It  can  be  suspected  that  the  Investigation 
now  contemplated  in  the  House  stems  pri- 
marily from  an  urge  to  obstruct  unbiased 
dispensation  of  federal  funds,  as  required  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  the  elenjen- 
tary  and  secondary  education  aid  law  of  1965 
already  provides  orderly  recourse  against  ille- 
gal or  otherwise  Improper  enforcement  of  this 
requirement.  The  education  commissioner 
cannot  deny  any  funds  until  the  state  in- 
volved has  had  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  And  his  action  can  be 
appealed  to  a  U  3   Circuit  Court. 

But  these  are  quiet  processes,  likely  to 
make  few  headlines  or  opportunities  to  at- 
tempt intimidation.  The  simplest  proce- 
dure of  all.  however,  is  to  get  "^^ead  with 
obeying  a  Supreme  Court  order  that  has 
been  on  the  books  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9.  1966] 

CONGRESS     SHIES     AT     RIGHTS     COMMITMENT 

(By  J.   W.   Anderson) 
Harold   Howe,   to   his   historic   misfortune, 
personifies   a   law   about   which   Congress   Is 
having  sh.-irp  misgivings. 

How-e  is  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  Law  Is  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  prohibits 
racial  segregation  In  Federally-aided  fa- 
cilities—schools, for  example. 

The  current  anti-Howe  campaign  Is  being 
led  by  the  men  in  Congress  who  believe  that 
the  principle  of  school  desegregation  Is  toler- 
able only  as  long  as  It  remains  unenforced. 
And  the  whole  machinery  of  enforcement  is 
their  target. 

There  Is  nothing  personal,  of  course.  In  the 
vehement  attacks  on  Howe.  Any  one  else 
who  was  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
serve  the  purpose  as  well.  The  purpose  is  to 
repeal  Title  VI,  for  every  practical  political 
effect,  by  driving  the  Commissioner  from 
office. 

If  the  Administration  lets  Howe  leave  now 
Title  VI  can  be  considered  a  dead  letter.  It 
men  like  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Rep.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina both  Democrats,  run  Howe  out  of  town 
for  'the  high  crime  of  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  law,  what  would  be  the  Administra- 
tion's instructions  to  Howe's  replacement? 
A  period  of  great  danger  is  now  in  prospect 
for  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  for  the 
conscience  of  the  country. 

Negroes  are  pressing  harder  than  ever,  with 
the  energy  of  desperation,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  commitments  already  written  Into 


law.  like  Title  VI.  But  simultaneously.  Con- 
gress Is  beginning  to  move  back  from  those 
commitments. 

A    SINGLE    WEAPON 

The  civil  rights  organizations  have  only 
one  weapon  that  really  works;  demonstra- 
tions and  marches.  But  these  very  demon- 
strations, as  they  move  through  the  North- 
ern cities,  are  fanning  up  the  pressures  on 
Congress  to  hedge  Its  brave  words  of  last 
year  and  the  year  before. 

As  for  the  South,  a  few  statistics  expialu 
why  Title  VI  has  touched  off  a  reaction  un- 
precedented in  a  decade  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

School  segregation  has  been  Illegal  in  the 
United  States  since  1954.  But  the  tradi- 
tional American  wav  of  forcing  compliance 
to  a  court  decision,  by  further  suits,  proves 
extremely  Inefficient  In  Southern  schools. 
Litigation  Is  expensive  and  slow;  It  succeeds 
in  placing  Individual  Negro  children  In  pre- 
viously all-white  schools  here  and  there,  but 
Inertia  and  the  fear  of  harassment  deters 
most  Negro  parents. 

In  early  1964.  ten  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  barely  1  per  cent  of  the  13 
Southern  states'  three  million  Negro  school 
children  were  in  schools  with  white  children 
(and    most    of    those    were    In    one    state. 

That  summer  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  law  of  all  was  enacted,  with  Its  Title 
VI  The  number  of  Negro  children  In 
schools  with  white  children  by  last  spring 
shot  up  to  more  than  180.000.  or  about  six 
per  cent.  This  fall,  according  to  early  esti- 
mates  the  number  has  nearly  doubled  again. 

Title  VI  and  the  threat  of  losing  Federal 
aid  has  accomplished  a  feat  that  10  years  of 
constant  litigation  could  not.  It  has  moved 
school  desegregation  In  the  South  beyond  the 
token  stage.  There  has  been  proportion- 
ately heavy  pressure  on  Southern  Congress- 
men to  do  something  about  Title  VI. 

REPAIRING    THE    ALLIANCE 

The  southerners  have  been  working  as- 
siduously to  repair  their  old  alliance  with  the 
Republican  conservatives.  This  alliance  fell 
Into  disrepair  In  1957.  when  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son guided  the  first  of  the  modern  clvl 
rights  acts  through  the  Senate  to  a  final 
test  in  which  literally  every  Republican  vote 
was  cast  for  the  bill. 

For  eight  crucial  years,  the  alliance  re- 
mained distant  and  unreliable— and  the  civil 
rights  legislation  was  passed. 

In    retrospect.    It    seems    clear    that    the 
change  started  with  a  vote  to  which  most 
of    the    country    paid    little    attention;    the 
House's    vote   on    the   District    of    Columbia 
Home    Rule    bill.     To   the   consternation    of 
the  White  House,  the  coalition  of  Southern 
and    Republican    votes    was    resurrected    to 
transform  the  Administration  bill  Into  an- 
other  version  that  fatally  split  local  support 
The  promised  Republican  votes  for  home 
rule  never  materialized.    There  Is  some  rea- 
son vo  think  that  the  party's  old-Une  leader- 
ship was  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  em- 
barra.<^s  the  man  who  had  promised  the  votes, 
the   new   Republican  floor  leader,  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan.     The  old-timers,  who  had 
never  taken  to  Ford,  skillfully  chose  ""    ^siie 
with  racial  undertones  that  would  reliably 
attract   militant   Southern  opposition. 

At  the  time,  the  home  rule  vote  seemed  to 
be  merely  a  local  catastrophe  signifying  irri- 
tation and  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  an  Im- 
mensely productive  session.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration's defeat  on  home  rule  was  fol- 
lowed two  weeks  later,  by  the  defeat  on  the 
appropriation  for  rent  supplements.  The 
vote  was  very  similar  and.  once  again,  there 
was  the  racial  undertone;  the  rent  supp  e- 
ments  would  have  enabled  private  agencies 
to  build  low-cost  housing  In  the  suburbs, 
whether  the  suburbs  liked  It  or  not. 


WRITING    ON    THE    WALL 

As  the  1966  session  got  under  way,  the  Ad- 
ministration expended  a  vast  lobbying  effort 


to  squeeze  a  reduced  and  restricted  rent  sup- 
plement appropriation  through  the  House 
The  Administration  draftsmen  quietly  aban- 
doned the  line  about  desegregating  neighbor- 
hoods In  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill,  the 
year's  only  major  piece  of  new  social  legisla- 
tion. The  National  Teacher  Corps  appro- 
priation was  cut  down  to  barely  enough 
money  to  fold  It  up;  once  again  the  chief 
public  argument  was  fiscal  but  the  other 
arguments  ran  to  race  and  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  local  school  systems. 

Last  month,  an  Administration  civil  rights 
bill  was  defeated  In  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  in  a  decade  because,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade,  the  Republicans  sided  heavily 
with  the  Southern  Democrats  on  civil  rights. 
Then.  In  the  House,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Bill  got  badly  mired  down  in  the  race 
Issue  as  fiscal  conservatives  perceived  thai 
they  were  holding  a  deadly  weapon  again.st  a 
bill  that  would  commit  the  Government  to 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  new 
urban  expenditures. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  open  attack  upon 
Education  Commissioner  Howe  got  under 
way  on  the  floors  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

THOSE    GUIDELINES 

Sen.  Byrd  says  that  Commissioner  Howe's 
current  Guidelines  are  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  regarding  that,  at  least,  there  Is  not 
much  dispute. 

The  Guidelines  are  a  10-page  l)ooklet  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Office  of  Education  to 
tell  school  administrators  throughout  the 
South  what  they  must  do  to  remain  eligible 
for  Federal  money.  And  the  Guidelines  Il- 
lustrate the  dilemma  of  Title  VI. 

Title  VI  Is  written  In  the  present  tense. 
It  says  that  no  one  shall  be  excluded  by  race 
from  any  program  receiving  Federal  funds, 
and  it  means  right  now.  But  the  Guidelines 
say  only  that  Southern  schools  can  continue 
to  get  funds  as  long  as  they  desegregate  a 
little  more  each  year. 

Another  way  to  state  the  dilemma  is  to 
observe  that  Congress  itself  passed  the  stern 
language  In  Title  VI.  but  now  Congressmen 
have  been  dally  excoriating  Howe  for  the 
mild  language  of  the  Guidelines.  These 
Congressmen  are  thus  challenging  even  the 
most  gradual  implementation  of  the  law. 

And  on  the  other  side,  civil  rights  organi- 
zations have  bitterly  pointed  out  that, 
despite  the  plain  and  mandatory  language  of 
Title  VI.  the  Guidelines  let  Federal  funds 
continue  to  flow  handsomely  into  states 
where  99  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  are 
still  In  the  old  Negro  schools  Just  as  though 
It  were  the  year  1953. 

Last  year,  with  94  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
children  in  all  11  Southern  states  still  in 
Negro  schools,  the  Office  of  Education  cut 
off  funds  to  only  37  out  of  2892  Southern 
school  districts. 

The  White  House  Civil  Rights  Conference 
last  June  declared  ".  .  .  even  the  sanctions 
already  enacted  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  are  falling  In  their  purpose  and  must 
be  strengthened   ... 

"The  revised  Title  VI  guidelines  for  school 
desegregation  Issued  In  March  1966  mark  a 
significant  step  forward  In  resolving  the  dif- 
ficult Issues  yet  to  be  confronted.  To  achieve 
the  Intended  results,  the  Office  of  Education 
must  provide  for  a  much  enlarged  technical 
staff  insist  that  compliance  calls  for  meet- 
ing both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
and  develop  more  prompt  and  efficient  ma- 
chinery for  withholding  or  terminating  Fed- 
eral aid  ..."  .  .  ,,  .v,,. 
But  last  month  Congress  cut  In  half  the 
Administration's  request  for  additional  com- 
pliance staff. 

The  guidelines  apply,  explicitly,  only  to 
the  southern  and  border  states  where  there 
are  dual  school  systems  admittedly  segre- 
gated by  race.  But  the  Southern  Cotigress- 
men  have  been  very  successful  In  enlist  ng 
Northern  sympathy  precisely  because  tne 
Northern  Congressmen  are  also  beginning  to 
fear  Title  VI. 
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The  Southerners,  and  their  friends,  have 
been  drumming  away  with  quotations  from 
the  speeches  of  Commissioner  Howe.  The 
favorite  selection  is  a  paragraph  from  Howe's 
now  famous  talk  to  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago last  May : 

"We  could,  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  economic,  and 
Intellectual  strength  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools.  Build- 
ing programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schools  would  break  up.  rather 
than  continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial 
and  economic  sort.  The  Office  of  Education 
will  provide  Federal  planning  funds  for  such 
efforts  right  now  .  .  ." 

CONGRESSIONAL    LOGIC 

The  congressional  attack  on  Howe  follows 
a  logic  that  runs  something  like  this: 

1.  Howe  is  using  the  threat  to  cut  off 
Federal  funds,  through  Title  VI  and  the 
Guidelines,  to  force  Southern  school  systems 
to  desegregate. 

2.  Howe  believes  that  the  Northern  blg- 
clty  slum  schools  should  be  desegregated. 

3.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  think  of  some 
device  to  withhold  Federal  funds  from 
Northern  suburbs  that  refuse  to  cooperate 
In  desegregating  slum  schools.  Therefore  he 
has  to  be  driven  out  of  office  right  now,  while 
the  Issue  Is  still  confined  to  Southern  schools. 

The  hole  In  this  logic  Is.  of  course,  that 
the  Federal  definition  of  segregation  hinges 
on  denial  only  because  of  race — not  denial 
because  of  residence.  All  of  the  present 
Federal  civil  rights  laws  have  been  worked 
out  In  terms  of  the  Southern  situation,  and 
there  is  very  little  legal  leverage  on  the  more 
complicated  styles  of  metropolitan  segrega- 
tion In  the  North. 

The  Office  of  Education  keeps  saying,  in 
the  plaintive  tone  of  an  unheard  voice,  that 
Its  Guidelines  have  nothing  to  do  with  racial 
balance.  If  children  in  a  district  are  all 
going  to  the  schools  nearest  their  homes, 
there  Is  no  Federal  authority  to  change  that 
pattern. 

But  Howe's  assailants  charge  that  hidden 
authority  Is  lurking  somewhere  Just  around 
the  comer. 

"Don't  Be  Fooled,"  Congressman  John 
Ashbrook,  Republican  of  central  Ohio,  titled 
his  speech  to  the  House  last  week.  "Bu- 
reaucats  Do  Intend  to  Bus  Your  Children." 

The  speech  referred  to  the  Incident  a  year 
ago  when  Howe's  predecessor,  Francis  Kep- 
pell,  attempted  (not  very  successfully)  to 
challenge  a  gerrymandered  district  line  and 
segregated  vocational  training  programs  In 
Chicago. 

THE    COURTS    NEXT 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  next  serious 
attack  on  de  facto  segregation  is  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  Federal  Courts  rather  than 
In  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  latest  authoritative  study  of  the  sub- 
ject is  likely  to  prove  live  ammunition  In 
the  hands  of  civil  rights  lawyers. 

That  study  was  ordered  by  the  same  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  that  carried  Title  'VI 
Into  law.  The  study  was  supervised  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  was  largely  designed 
by  two  academic  sociologists.  James  S.  Cole- 
man of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Ernest  Q.  Camp- 
bell of  Vanderbllt. 

It  demonstrates  that,  Nation-wide,  both 
white  and  Negro  children  learn  more  In 
school  as  the  proportion  of  white  children 
In  the  class  rises.  The  reason  Is  that  white 
children  are  more  likely  to  come  from  edu- 
c.ited  families,  and  are  more  likely  to  have 
high  aspirations  that  influence  their  class- 
mates. 

The  middle-Class,  bright,  college-bound 
children  are  a  crucial  educational  resource 
In  a  school  system,  the  study  suggests. 

Federal  coiirts  are  already  being  asked  to 
apply  a  rigid  rule  of  equality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  conventional  school  resources 
throughout  the  city.  If  this  attempt  suc- 
ceeds, the  courts  will  then  undoubtedly  be 


asked  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  unconventional  but  very  real 
resource — the  middle-class  children. 

Nothing  in  the  current  congressional 
debates  suggests  that  any  of  the  Congress- 
men Is  aware  of  this  possibility.  Perhaps 
It  is  roughly  accurate  to  say  that  the  legal 
attack  on  Northern-style  segregation  now 
stands  about  where  the  attack  on  Southern- 
style  segregation  stood  a  generation  ago.  But 
It  Is  not  standing  still. 

For  the  moment.  Title  VI  Is  the  central 
symbol.  To  the  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
forces.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  a  promise  sealed 
Into  law,  but  never  fulfilled.  To  the  South- 
ern Congressmen,  It  is  the  symbol  of  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  requirements  until  now 
successfully  evaded.  To  the  nervous  North- 
ern CongTCEsmen,  it  Is  a  warning  that  future 
legislation  could  possibly  force  their  constit- 
uents to  choose  between  Federal  funds  and 
desegregation  for  the  Inner  cities. 

But  the  immediate  test  is  whether  Com- 
missioner Howe  will  sur\'lve  the  powerful 
campaign  running  against  him. 


TWO     THOUSAND   YEARS    OF   WAR 
IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
spring  issue  of  Horizon  contains  an  il- 
lustrated article  entitled  "2,000  Years  of 
War  in  Vietnam." 

The  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Fall,  of  Howard  University,  who, 
before  his  untimely  death  while  on  a 
U.S.  Marine  patrol  in  Vietnam,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1967,  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  authorities  on  Vietnam.  Pro- 
fessor Fall  notes  that  this  small  nation 
successfully  resisted  three  Mongol  in- 
vasions in  the  13th  century.  At  this 
time,  Marshal  Tran  Hung  Dao,  one  of 
Vietnam's  great  military  leaders  and 
thinkers,  wrote  his  "Essential  Stiinmary 
of  Military  Arts." 

I  quote  from  the  article: 

His  principles  could  Just  as  well  have  been 
written  by  Mao  Tse-tung  or  Dao's  present- 
day  successor  in  Hanoi,  General  Vo  Nguyen 
Clap,  the  victor  of  Dien  Bien  Phu:  "The 
enemy  must  fight  his  battles  far  from  his 
home  base  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  We  must  fur- 
ther weaken  him  by  drawing  him  into  pro- 
tracted campaigns.  Once  his  Initial  dash  is 
broken,  it  will  be  easier  to  destroy  him." 

In  A.D.  1287,  General  Dao  implanted 
thousands  of  iron  stakes  in  a  shallow 
river  bed  and  entrapped  the  Mongol  fleet, 
defeating  the  invaders. 

Professor  Pall  reveals  that  by  1613, 
after  generations  of  quarrels  between  the 
noith  and  south,  the  Vietnamese  con- 
structed their  own  version  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  at  Dong-Hol,  one  6  miles 
long  and  the  other  12,  both  18  feet  high. 
This  wall  was  located  just  a  few  miles 
north  of  today's  division  at  the  17th 
parallel. 

The  first  U.S.  Marine  detachment  ever 
to  set  foot  on  Vietnamese  soil  marched 
ashore  at  Danang,  May  10,  1845,  to  save 
a  French  bishop  who  was  being  held  hos- 
tage in  Hue. 

Since  the  last  fifteenth  century — 

Professor  Fall  continued : 

Vietnam  had  elected  Its  local  governments 
and  this  had  proven  an  effective  shield 
against  the  imperial  government's  high- 
handedness. "The  Emperor's  writ  stops  at 
the  bamboo  hedge  (of  the  vUlage)"  is  an  old 
Vietnamese  saying. 

The  arriving  French  colonials  began  to 
tamper    with    those    hallowed    Institutions, 


thus  breaking  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  Vietnamese  society.  The  French, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  understood 
this  too  little  and,  above  all,  too  late;  but 
It  took  the  incredible  blindness  of  the  late 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  to  abolish  local  elected  gov- 
ernment altogether. 

When  he  did  so.  in  1956.  the  Vlet-Cong  had 
the  issue  it  was  looking  for. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  Senators,  for  it  has  much  to  contribute 
toward  a  fuller  imderstanding  of  the 
Vietnamese  r>eople. 


MRS.  JOY  NOUFER,  "MRS.  AMERICA" 
OF  HOUSTON.  TEX..  ENCOURAGES 
TRAVEL   TO   AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
aiticles  in  travel  industry  magazines 
have  recently  described  how  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  cosponsored  a  promo- 
tional trip  to  Europe  of  the  reigning 
'Mrs.  America,"  Joy  Noufer,  of  Houston, 
Tex. 

At  no  cost  to  the  Government,  Mrs. 
America  visited  seven  cities  as  a  good 
will  ambassador  from  h£r  State  and  her 
cotmtry,  inviting  our  Ebropean  friends 
to  come  and  visit  the  U.S-A.  In  each  city 
she  helped  to  generate  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm for  our  national  toiu'ist  pro- 
gram. In  London  she  was  featured  in  all 
the  morning  newspapers  and  in  Paris 
she  was  welcomed  by  the  mayor.  She 
was  similarly  greeted  in  Shannon.  Dub- 
lin, Limerick,  CopenliEigen,  and  Nice. 

This  lovely  Texas  lady  may  have  done 
as  much  for  America's  image  abroad  and 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem  at 
home  as  any  Individual  in  the  country 
today. 

In  his  economic  message  to  Congress 
this  year,  President  Johnson  restated  his 
support  of  a  free  exchange  of  tourist 
travel.    He  said: 

The  most  satisfactory  way  t«  arrest  the 
increasing  gap  between  American  travel 
abroad  and  foreign  travel  here  Is  not  to 
limit  the  former  but  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  latter. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  appwint  a  special 
industry-Government  task  force  to  re- 
port to  him  by  May  1  with  recommenda- 
tions on  how  the  Government  can  best 
stimulate  foreign  travel  to  this  country. 

The  forthcoming  HemisFair  in  San 
Antonio,  set  for  1968,  is  clearlj'  in  line 
with  President  Johnson's  objectives. 

In  1966  our  travel  gap  was  $1.8  billion, 
an  all-time  record.  It  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  increase  unless  we  take  positive 
steps  to  reverse  this  disturbing  trend. 

The  benefits  of  promoting  touiism  are 
self-evident.  Tourism  increases  jobs 
and  pumps  dollars  into  the  national 
economy.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  the  recordbreaking 
$1.6  billion  spent  by  foreign  tourists  on 
visits  to  and  within  the  United  Stat-es 
last  year  helped  to  create  over  200,000 
jobs,  in  addition  to  easing  our  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

The  United  States  is  a  relative  new- 
comer to  the  international  tourist  mar- 
ket. Other  governments  have  cultivated 
this  lucrative  market  for  many  years, 
maintaining  over  100  offices  in  the 
United  States  alone.  This  year  our  com- 
petition will  be  stronger  than  ever  as  the 
result  of  a  declaration  by  the  United 
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Nations  of  1967  as  "International  Tourist 
Year."  Many  countries  are  reducing 
travel  restrictions  and  facilitating  the 
free  flow  of  tourists.  Moreover,  they  are 
increasing  their  promotional  outlays  to 
capture  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
market. 

Surveys  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
show  that  foreign  nationals  want  to  visit 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  now 
have  the  means  to  do  it.  especially  from 
the  increasingly  prosperous  European 
countries.  Travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  is  becoming  less  costly 
every  year.  This  summer,  for  example, 
groups  of  people  employed  by  American 
companies  overseas  will  travel  in  the 
United  States  for  2  weeks  for  under  $500 
each.  This  figure  includes  round  trip 
air  fare,  hotel  accommodations,  sight- 
seeing, land  transportation,  interpreters, 
and  two  meals  a  day. 

Members  of  the  private  travel  indus- 
try— the  carriers,  hotels,  agents,  opera- 
tors of  recreation  facilities — have  thrown 
their  support  beliind  the  Government 
"Visit  U.S.A."  program  and  have  in- 
creased  their   own   promotion   budgets. 

I  am  confident  that  through  these 
joint  efforts  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
narrowing  of  the  travel  gap,  as  well  as 
Increased  business  for  tourist  and  recre- 
ational areas  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

PROPER  METHOD  OF  REPORTING 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
theorists  in  recent  years  on  the  proper 
method  of  reporting  the  Federal  budg- 
et— that  is.  whether  the  national  income 
budget,  the  administrative  budget,  or 
the  cash  budget  is  the  more  reliable  guide 
to  Washington's  policies,  programs,  and 
spending.  Not  surprisingly,  the  real- 
ists meanwhile  have  been  using  which- 
ever accounting  system  best  supported 
their  position,  their  objectives. 

An  example  of  this  practice  is  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  switch  from  the 
administrative  to  the  national  income 
budget.  It  offered  the  administration  a 
way  to  eliminate— at  least  on  paper— a 
considerable  portion  of  the  budget  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  administration  has  em- 
phasized the  administrative  budget — 
which  shows  the  biggest  deficit — when 
talking  of  the  neca  for  a  surtax  increase. 
No  one  can  argue  with  the  need  for  an 
effective  tool  to  measure  and  reflect  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  Government  upon 
the  economy.  But  even  more  funda- 
mental than  an  accurate  accounting  sys- 
tem is  the  need  for  candor  and  honesty 
by  the  administration,  and  this  the 
Ajiierican  people  and  the  Congress  have 
not  had. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams!  has  time  and 
again  shown  how  the  administration  is 
employing  chicanei-y  and  questionable 
accounting  procedures  to  depress  the 
biidiiet  deficit  for  fiscal  1967. 

Senator  Williams'  efforts  to  inform 
the  public  have  not  gone  unnoticed,  and 
certainly  not  unappreciated.  Only  yes- 
terday the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial- 
ly prai.scd  the  distinguished  Senator  for 


cutting  through  the  smokescreen  by 
which  the  admirdstration  had  hoped  to 
obscure  the  true  size  of  the  present  budg- 
et deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Illusory   Income 

Just  how  tricky  contemporary  Federal 
budgeting  can  get  Is  shown  In  iin  analysis 
by  Senator  John  Williams,  now  reprinted 
by  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee. 
It  should  sober  even  the  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  unstinting  Government  largess. 

The  Delaware  lawmaker  notes  that  the 
original  estimate  of  the  administrative  budg- 
et deficit  for  the  present  period,  fiscal  1967. 
W.US  $18  billion:  In  January  of  this  year  it 
was  revised  to  $9.7  billion,  which  Is  quite  a 
difference.  But  if  traditional  accounting 
methods  are  used.  Mr.  Williams  says  the 
true  deficit  is  about  twice  as  large,  over  $18.7 
billion. 

How  come?  Chiefly  because  the  Adminis- 
tration treats  certain  nonrecurring  and 
illusory  Income  as  normal  Income. 

The  nonrecurring  type  includes  the  money 
plclted  up  by  the  accelerated  corporation, 
withholding  and  excise  tax  collections  and 
a  profit  of  seigniorage.  The  last  comes  about 
as  a  result  of  cutting  the  sliver  content  of 
dimes,  quarters  and  half-dollars.  (What 
was  that  about  bad  money  driving  out 
good?) 

As  for  Illusory  Income,  there  are  the  fa- 
mous, or  Infamous,  participation  certificates, 
on  which  we  and  others  have  made  critical 
comment  In  the  past.  The  Administration 
counts  sales  of  PCs  on  the  revenue  side  of 
its  books,  but  in  fact  they  don't  change  Its 
Income  status  at  all. 

Anyway,  add  up  all  such  items  and  you  get 
Senator  Williams'  monumental  estimate. 
Should  the  Government  be  permitted  to  go 
on  running  deficits,  of  that  magnitude? 

Mr.  Williams  doesn't  think  so.  and  these 
columns  don't  either.  "We  must  curtail  ex- 
penditures even  in  programs  that  we  all  like. 
We  must  cut  back  on  many  of  these  domestic 
programs.  Otherwise  we  face  a  financial 
catastrophe   in    this   country." 

However  that  may  be.  the  Administration 
does  the  country  no  service  by  insisting  on 
living  In  a  fiscal  dream-world. 


There  are  more  snowfalls  on  Alta  than 
on  the  Alps.  By  mid -November  the  base 
averages  3  feet  and  by  May  up  to  five  times 
that  amount  covers  runs  with  names  like 
Neversweat,  Mombo  Alley.  Chartreuse  Trail, 
Schuss  Gulley.  Hide-A-Way.  Wildcat  Bowl. 
High  Nowhere.  Eagles  Nest.  Baldy  Chutes  and 
Bear  Paw. 

Al  Engen.  the  renowned  champ,  turns  snow 
bunnies  Into  skiers  at  a  school  he  operates 
for  late  starters  as  well  as  for  sophisticates 
If  you  remember  back,  he  starred  in  the  Jack 
Armstrong  Wheaties  ads — even  though  Jack 
Armstrong  was  touted  as  the  "All-American" 
and  Engen  was  barely  removed  from  Norway. 
Once  Engen  purposely  skied  an  avalanche  for 
his  brother's  home  movie  and  in  1936,  1940 
and  1948.  he  coached  America's  Olympic  ski 
team.  After  a  week  In  his  school  he  guar- 
antees the  beginner  will  look  like  a  profes- 
sional. 

Little  Cottonwood  Valley,  which  clutches 
Alta.  w:is  carved  by  glaciers  and  settled  by 
miners.  Miners  who  came  in  1865  turned  out 
37  million  dollars  In  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc.  In  seven  years  the  population 
grew  to  5000  and  the  number  of  breweries 
to  five.  Bullets  became  as  common  as  booze 
and  two  saloons  alone— the  Bucket  of  Blood 
and  the  Gold  Miner's  Daughter — accounted 
for  110  killings.  When  a  stranger  wandered 
Into  town  and  offered  to  resurrect  the  dead, 
he  was  given  2500  dollars  and  told  to  leave. 
It  was  felt  that  such  a  miracle  would  bring 
only  chaos.  Widows  had  remarried,  children 
had  new  names  and  Insurance  was  already 
paid.    Let  the  dead  rest.  It  was  decided. 

The  miners  were  almost  gone  when  the 
skiers  discovered  Alta  In  the  late  1930s.  Now 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  skis  Alta  be- 
tween trips  to  Vietnam.  Lowell  Thomas  and 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  come 
on  occasion,  and  the  Kennedys  were  near 
guests  but  found  no  room  at  the  inn. 

If  you're  young  and  spirited,  you  are  led 
off  to  dormitories  with  wall-to-wall  people. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  you're  mature  and 
settled,  there  are  deluxe  pads  with  picture 
windows,   hot  showers  and  cold  beer. 

Skiers  take  refuge  at  Alta  Lodge.  Rustler's 
Lodge.  Alta-Peruvlan  Inn.  Snow  Pine  Lodge 
and  the  Gold  Miner's  Daughter.  Off  In  Gad 
Valley  plans  are  unfolding  for  a  $50-mllllon 
development  with  four  new  villages,  swim- 
ming pools,  an  Ice  skating  rink,  movies, 
laundromats,  aerial  trams  and  a  mountain- 
top  restaurant. 

At  Alta  Lodge  a  snooze  and  three  meals 
starts  at  $10,50  a  day. 


THE  SNOW  AT  ALTA,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
snow  like  AlU  snow,  or  so  we  feel  in 
Utah.  Recently  Jerry  Hulse,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  visited  Utah's  famous  ski 
resort  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  town  where  snow- 
almost  never  falls  to  write  enthusiasti- 
cally about  his  experience.  The  many 
other  Americans  and  visitors  from  for- 
eign countries  who  are  coming  in  grow- 
ing numbers  to  Alta  to  ski  seem  to  feel 
much  the  same.  There  is  more  snow  and 
better  snow  than  almost  any  otiier  slope 
anywhere.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Hulse  article,  as  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  of  March  12.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Utah  Ski  Resort.  Alta  Is  Outsnowing  the 

Alps 

(By  Jerry  Hulse) 

Alta.  Utah.— "The  Greatest  Snow  On 
Earth"  Is  the  smug  description  resort  own- 
ers give  these  slopes.  "Why  ski  the  Alps 
when  you  can  ski  Alta?"  they  ask. 


OUTRAGE.  CONTINUED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Wednesday,  March  15.  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Outrage,  Continued." 
The  editorial  states,  with  regard  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  that  "not  content  with 
blasphemy,"  the  Reverend  Mr.  Powell 
has  proceeded  to  "challenge  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  to  can-y  out  the  con- 
tempt-of -court  warrant  that  makes  him 
liable  to  arrest  at  any  time, "  and  that 
Powell  has  said  that  "the  people  of 
Harlem"  will  not  let  him  stay  in  jail 
very  long. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  these  two 
paragraphs  in  the  Star  which  read  as 
follows: 

But  one  factor  that  must  not  be  given  uny 
weight  in  the  decision  Is  Powell's  thinly- 
vriled  incitement  to  riot.  If  it  is  legP-l'-" 
right  to  arrest  him.  the  arrest  should  be 
carried  out.  And  if  Powell's  former  con- 
stituents should  take  him  upon  his  sugges- 
tion, all  force  necessary  to  maintain  order 
should  be  promptly  applied. 

Any  other  courre  of  action  would  amount 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  state  of  New  York 
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before  Powell's  blustering  threats.  And  if 
that  should  Indeed  happen,  the  consequences 
to  the  district,  the  state  and  the  nation 
could  be  an  Irreversible  approach  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

a.-  follows : 

Outrage,  Continued 

Anyone  who  harbored  the  wan  hope  that 
the  loss  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  his 
clierished  congressional  seat  might  have 
t.iken  some  of  the  wind  out  of  the  former 
representative's  flamboyant  sails  should  for- 
get i*.  Each  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that 
Powell's  ability  to  outrage  the  sensibilities  of 
reasonable  men — and  his  delight  in  doing 
so — remains  undiminished. 

This  Powell-style  effrontery  reached  un- 
precedented heights  at  his  latest  Biminl 
press  conference,  conducted  jointly  with  his 
admirer,  the  former  comedian.  Dick  Gregory, 
The  two  men,  tossing  the  conversational  ball 
back  and  forth,  developed  a  comparison  be- 
tween Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  Jesus  Christ. 

It  began  with  Powell's  announcement  that 
he  would  stage  a  triumphant  return  to  Har- 
lem on  "Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  victory." 
He  added  that  he  would  "bring  along  my 
Biminl  disciples  .  .  .  but  I  won't  be  riding 
the  foal  of  an  ass."  Gregory  spoke  up:  "If 
Adam  Is  arrested  on  Palm  Sunday,  crucified 
on  Good  Friday.  I'll  bet  that  when  the  offi- 
cials go  to  get  him  on  Easter  morning,  they 
would  find  he  is  not  there  but  that  he  had 
risen." 

Reporters  at  the  scene  noted  that  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  a  joking  vein. 
The  humor  eludes  us. 

Not  content  with  blasphemy,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Powell  went  on  to  challenge  the  authority  of 
the  state  to  carry  out  the  contempt  of  court 
warrant  that  makes  him  liable  to  arrest  at 
any  time.  If  the  state  should  carry  out  the 
order.  Powell  said,  "the  people  of  Harlem" 
won't  let  him  stay  In  jail  very  long. 

A  New  York  appeals  court  has  just  refused 
to  stay  the  order  for  Powell's  arrest.  Even 
so.  there  still  may  be  fine  questions  of  state 
law  Involved  In  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  arrest  him  if  he  goes  ahead  with  his 
plan  to  appear  on  Sunday.  New  York  au- 
thorities will  unquestionably  study  the  mat- 
ter carefully  before  making  a  final  decision. 

But  one  factor  that  must  not  be  given  any 
weight  In  the  decision  Is  Powell's  thlnly- 
velled  incitement  to  riot.  If  It  is  legally  right 
to  arrest  him,  the  arrest  should  be  carried 
out.  And  If  Powell's  former  constituents 
should  take  hlxn  up  on  his  suggestion,  all 
force  necessary  to  maintain  order  should  be 
promptly  applied. 

Any  other  course  of  action  would  amount 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  state  of  New  York 
before  Powell's  blustering  threats.  And  If 
that  should  indeed  happen,  the  consequences 
to  the  district,  the  state  and  the  nation 
could  be  an  irreversible  approach  to  the 
brlBk  of  disaster. 


I 


SENATOR  CLARK  A  LEADER  IN  THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Clark],  has  long  displayed  vigor- 
ous leadership  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

Under  his  chairmanship  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Manpower  and 
Poverty  has  developed  and  expanded  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

But  our  efforts  have  not  been  enough. 
More  than  30  million  Americans  living 
in  poverty  and  despair  have  hopes  and 
expectations  that  this  war  be  escalated. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  National 


Legislative  Conference  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  Senator  Clark  elo- 
quently described  the  task  yet  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  War  To  Escalate 
(Speech  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  (Demo- 
crat,   of    Pennsylvania)     to    the    National 

Legislative  Conference  National  League  of 

Cities.  Washington.  DC,  March  13,  1967) 

Three  years  ago  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy announced  that  the  war  on  poverty  and 
unemployment  would  replace  civil  rights  as 
the  Government's  number  one  concern.  The 
battle  cry  w.as  sounded  again,  soon  after,  in 
the  words  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson: 
"We  must  go  to  war  on  poverty  and  all  its 
causes.  Poverty  at  home  is  an  enemy  of  our 
society  as  much  as  are  aggressors  abroad. 
Poverty  amid  plenty  can  subvert  our  pros- 
perity and  undermine  our  stability.  A  war 
on  poverty  is  a  war  to  redeem  human  life,  not 
destroy  It — and  It  Is  a  war  this  generation 
of  American  must  wage  and  win." 

It  Is  pertinent  to  ask  today,  three  years 
later:  How  goes  this  war.  the  greatest  and 
most  meaningful  humanitarian  crusade  In 
mankind's  history?  How  near  Is  victory? 
Can  we  lose  the  struggle?  Do  we  need  to 
make  a  new  assessment  of  the  durability  of 
our  enemy,  and  perhaps  of  the  need  for  a  new 
strategy  and  tactics? 

It  is  especially  pertinent  to  pose  such 
questions  before  this  forum,  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities.  No  organization  has  a  greater 
stake  In  the  success  of  this  war  than  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  14.0(X)  mu- 
nicipalities it  represents.  In  those  14,000 
communities  live  150  million  Americans — 
95  percent  of  our  total  urban  population. 
And  it  is  in  these  cities,  of  course,  that  the 
war  on  poverty  Is  being  chiefly  fought. 

As  a  former  vice-president  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  I  am 
naturally  gratified  that  this  organization  has 
refused  to  limit  its  role  to  that  of  bystander 
or  spectator  In  the  anti-poverty  war.  The 
League  has  plunged  whole-heartedly  Into 
this  fight  from  the  beginning,  endorsing  the 
Economic  Opfwrtunity  Act.  supporting  the 
Individual  programs,  strongly  opposing  any 
cutback  in  funds  and  specifically  demanding 
that  Congress  enact  new  authorizations  and 
appropriations  "to  permit  further  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  OEO  programs." 

Our  war-on-p)overty  is  three  years  old.  but 
actually  Its  origins  go  back  30  years  and  to 
these  words: 

"I  see  millions  of  families  trying  to  live  on 
Incomes  so  meager  that  the  pall  of  family 
disaster  hangs  over  them  day  by  day. 

"I  see  millions  whose  dally  lives  In  city  and 
on  farm  continue  under  conditions  labeled 
indecent  by  a  so-called  polite  society  half-a- 
century  ago. 

"I  see  millions  denied  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  the  opportunity  to  better  their  lot 
and  the  lot  of  their  children. 

"I  see  millions  lacking  the  means  to  buy 
the  products  of  farm  and  factory  and  by 
their  poverty  denying  work  and  productive- 
ness to  other  millions. 

"I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill- 
clad.  Ill-nourished." 

The  words,  of  course,  were  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  in  1937;  but  the  deeply  disturbing 
fact  is  the  extent  to  which  the  indictment 
applies  today,  a  full  generation  later.  But 
despite  the  parallels,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
social  and  economic  problems  remain  acutely 
with  us  after  three  decades,  there  has  been 
progress. 

FDR  spoke  of  one-third  of  a  nation  eco- 
nomically afflicted.  Today  we  estimate  that 
the  Impoverished  comprise  one-flfth  of  the 
nation,  about  35  million  Americans,  But 
progress    is    reflected    more    significantly    In 


the  fact  that  In  the  past  three  years  we  have 
launched — for  the  first  time— a  concerted 
and  comprehensive  war  against  poverty,  a 
war  of  multiple  campaigns  and  on  numer- 
ous fronts.  Moreover,  in  declaring  "uncon- 
ditional" war  on  f>overty  we  are  attacking 
this  greatest  evil  of  our  time  from  all  pos- 
sible  bases — economic,    political    and   moral. 

Our  armies  have  been  formed  from  all 
kinds  of  organizations,  groups  that  never  be- 
fore were  summoned  into  such  conflict.  As 
troops  we  have  recruited  men,  women  and 
young  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all 
parts  of  society,  from  all  occupations  and 
areas  of  interest. 

This  is  what  makes  the  difference  between 
today's  w.ir  on  poverty  and  the  limited  cru- 
sades of  the  past,  that  and  the  fact  that  as 
never  before  we  are  irreversibly  committed 
to  a  fight-to-the-finlsh  and  to  the  use  of  re- 
sources that  were  never  previously  available. 

When  the  battle  lines  began  to  be  drawn 
three  years  ago  the  conflict  quickly  shaped 
up  as  much  more  enormous  than  we  had 
guessed. 

At  least  77  million  Americans— two-fifths 
of  a  nation — were  living  in  poverty  or  depri- 
vation, according  to  our  best  estimates  three 
years  ago  More  than  38  million  Americans 
were  impoverished.  To  subsist  In  just  low- 
to-moderate  circumstances,  an  American 
family  of  four  should  have  had  a  minimum 
Income  of  $6.286-a-year.  But  one-half  of 
all  Americans  found  themselves  In  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000,  according 
to  the  U,S.  Census  Bureau,  Even  worse,  30 
million  Americans  were  In  families  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000.  less  than  half  the 
amount  required  for  minimally  decent  liv- 
ing standards. 

In  addition,  nearly  4  million  single  work- 
ers had  to  live  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $2000- 
a-year.  despite  the  fact  that  a  minimum  of 
$2497  was  needed  for  a  decent  standard  for 
single  workers. 

At  least  10  million  three  hundred  thousand 
American  families  lived  in  circumstances  of 
deprivation,  a  level  somewhat  above  poverty 
but  still  below  decent  living  standards.  The 
livelihood  of  these  families  ranged  from  $4000 
to  less  than  $6000.  In  the  deprived  category 
were  also  some  2  million  single  Individuals 
who  averaged  $2000  to  less  than  $3000. 

This  was  a  boom  peiiod,  remember.  Our 
three  post-war  recessions  were  behind  us  and 
we  were  launched  on  the  unprecedented  wave 
of  prosperity  that  has  now  carried  us  into 
Its  seventh  year. 

■Wliat  we  have  accomplished  In  the  three 
years  since  the  war-on-poverty  was  triggered 
Is  unmatched  In  any  comparable  period. 
Consider,  for  example,  what  was  achieved  by 
the  89th  Congress:  let  me  cite  just  12  of 
its  milestones: 

1 )  The  new  minimum  wage  law,  considered 
by  some  as  the  most  effective  anti-poverty 
legislation  to  date,  went  Into  effect  and 
brought  the  benefits  and  protection  of  that 
law  to  9  million  additional  Americans.  It 
also  channelled  one  billion  dollars  more  a 
year  in  new  purchasing  power  into  the  econ- 
omy. 

2)  Under  Medicare  and  just  up  to  February 
1.  3  million  elderly  Americans  received  hos- 
pital care  and  S'j  million  received  physi- 
cians' services. 

3)  Medicare's  hospital  Insurance  protec- 
tion covered  more  than  19  million  older 
Americans  and  IT'j  million  citizens  signed 
up  for  supplementary  medical  insurance. 

4)  As  a  result  of  the  1965  and  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  one  million 
additional  citizens,  who  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive no  benefits,  now  have  a  regular  Social 
Security  income. 

5)  The  1965  amendments  also  brought  to 
all  23  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries, 
a  7  percent  increase  in  monthly  cash 
benefits. 

6)  More  than  8  million  disadvantaged 
children  in  more  than  17.000  communities 
are  now  being  helped  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 
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7)  Forty-nine  million  school  children  and 
two  mlUion  teachers  now  have  text  books, 
library  books  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials provided  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

8)  The  new  program  of  educational  op- 
portunity grants  now  enables  more  than 
135,000  needy  college  students  to  continue 
their  educaUon.  and  190,000  students  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  to  go  to  college 
are  finding  It  possible  under  the  college 
work-study  program  of  part-time  Jobs. 

9)  At  least  4'2  million  children  will  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  measles  vaccine  made 
available  to  state  and  local  health  agencies 
under  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Vac- 
cination Assistance  Act. 

10)  A  $9  3  billion.  72  percent  expansion  In 
Federal  programs  directly  fighting  poverty 
and  assisting  the  poor  was  achieved  In  the 
past  four  years,  and  1000  conununltles  were 
mobilized  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

11)  Head  Start,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  other  programs  helped  more  than 
one  million  needy  children. 

12)  The  development  of  new  skills  and 
new  avenues  of  opportunity  w«re  accepted 
by  more  than  one  million  Americans  under 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Programs. 

This  is  the  record  of  social  and  economic 
progress  under  a  single  Congress,  a  Con- 
gress that  President  Johnson  has  charac- 
terized as  the  best  in  American  history. 

Whether  we  agree  with  that  high  praise  or 
not,  the  fact  Is  that  these  12  legislative  ad- 
vances most  certainly  represent  a  series  of 
early  victories  in  the  war-on-poverty.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Medicare  and  the  minimum 
wage  law.  are  clearly  major  victories. 

Thus  the  picture  of  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion drawn  three  years  ago  Is  no  longer  com- 
pletely accurate,  although  It  remains  mostly 
true.  In  sati.sfylnE;  the  growing  need  for  im- 
proved and  expanded  public  services,  we  have 
dropped  backward  in  many  respect.s.  For 
example.  In  education.  In  Negro  employment. 
In  housing.  In  preventing  crime  and  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  In  mass  transportation.  In 
public  recreation.  In  curtailing  air  and  water 
pollution,  conditions  which  were  once  con- 
sidered    disgraceful     have    steadily     grown 

worse.  ,        .  ^     . 

How  has  all  this  happened  In  the  richest 
naUon  the  world  has  ever  known?  How  did 
the  distribution  of  our  resources  become  so 
distorted  that  we  who  boast  the  highest  levels 
of  luxury  consumption  in  all  history  must  be 
ashamed  of  our  public  schools,  our  public 
playgrounds,  and  our  public  welfare  services, 
not  to  mention  the  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink? 

There  are  three  basic  re.asons: 

First,  the  revenue  structure  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  obsolete. 

Second,  the  Federal  Oovenuncnt  stole  the 
goose  that  lavs  the  golden  eggs  when  the 
16th  Amendment  authorizing  a  graduated 
Income  tax  was  passed. 

Third,  the  organization  of  local  govern- 
ment Is  obsolete. 

There  are  some  deficiencies  In  local  gov- 
ernment that  more  money  alone  will  not 
cure,  but  there  are  few  that  can  be  cured 
without  money.  It  is  not  Just  that  local 
governments  are  unwilling  to  tax.  aUhnui;h 
that  is  sometimes  the  case;  It  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  tax  resources. 

I  will  not  analyze  this  further,  as  I  have 
on  other  occasions,  but  confine  myself  to 
a.'-serting  that  the  solution  Is  obvious.  Tlie 
Federal  tax  sysU-m.  because  of  Its  liilierently 
superior  capacity  for  raising  revenue  equl- 
t  ibly  and  efflriently.  should  be  used  to  an  In- 
crexslng  degree  to  return  to  state  and  local 
povernments  sums  necessary  to  finance  serv- 
ices which  can  best  be  administered  at  the 
stnle  or  local  level. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  "The  legitimate 
obiect  of  Government  Is  to  do  for  a  minority 
of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done 
but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  8o  well  do  for 


themselves  In  their  separate  and  Individual 
capacities." 

The  same  prescription  applies  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  doing  what  local  govern- 
ments cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  do  so  well 
for  themselves — especially  In  such  a  mam- 
moth undertaking  as  the  war-on-poverty. 

So  that  you  may  Judge  how  huge  and 
complicated  the  battlefronts  are.  let  me  give 
you  a  condensed,  telescopic  picture  of  the 
poverty  war  campaigns  now  under  way. 

First  the  Job  Corps.  This  offers  a  pro- 
gram of  remedial  education  and  Job  training 
for  young  men  and  women,  ages  16  through 
21,  in  urban  training  centers  and  rural  con- 
servation centers  in  which  the  trainees  live, 
work  and  learn.  Women  in  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters are  also  trained  In  "Home  and  Family 
Life."  to  care  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Second,  Community  Action  Programs. 
These  provide  financial  support  for  local 
antl-poverty  campaigns  In  urban  and  rural 
areas,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  among 
migrant  workers.  Included  here  are  such 
projects  as  remedial  reading,  literacy  Instruc- 
tion. Job  training  and  development,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  health  services,  and 
homemaker  services.  Federal  assistance  de- 
pends on  the  community's  determination  to 
administer  and  coordinate  the  Community 
Action  Programs  through  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies,  or  a  combination  of 
these.  The  Program  Involves  the  poor 
themselves  in  developing  and  operating  anU- 
poverty  attacks.  The  Federal  government 
pays  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
local  programs. 

There  are  at  least  13  projects  and  enter- 
prises that  fall  under  the  Community  Action 
Program.     Among   the   most    Important    are 

Demonstration  projects  which  are  under- 
taken in  areas  of  need  and  include  such 
projects  as  housing  and  block  rehabilitation. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  Program  encour- 
ages the  aged  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  In- 
fants and  older  children  and  also  to  the  re- 
tarded In  institutions. 

Indian  Programs  enable  tribal  councils  on 
reservations  to  serve  as  Community  Action 
agencies  to  assign  priorities,  designate  proj- 
ects and  determine  needs  for  child  develop- 
ment, health  aid.  educational  programs  and 
Job  training. 

Legal  Services  Prograjn  permits  communi- 
ties to  obtain  up  to  90  percent  financing  to 
provide  free  legal  assistance  for  people  who 
are  poor  and  who  cannot  afford  an  attorney. 
This  program  is  concerned  principally  with 
civil  law.  provides  legal  counseling  and  repre- 
sentation, and  offers  prevenUve  legal  educa- 
tion to  inform  poor  people  of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

The  Library  Services  Program  Improves  li- 
braries, creates  new  ones  where  needed,  and 
extends  educational  help. 

Medicare  Alert  has  alre.uly  proved  of  enor- 
mous value  In  enlisting  the  elderly  poor  to 
advise  other  elderly  persons  of  benefits  avail- 
able under  Medicare. 

Assist.\nce  for  Migrant  Workers  and  Their 
F.tmllies  is  a  program  providing  grants,  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  assist  suites  and  lo- 
cilllies  for  special  needs  In  housing,  sanita- 
tion, education,  health  services,  and  day  care 
for  children. 

Mobile  Health  Clinics  designed  to  Improve 
health  standards  of  the  poor  by  traveling 
through  are;is  of  greatest  need. 

Project  Head  Start,  one  of  the  best  known 
programs,  provides  up  to  90  percent  Federal 
financing  for  pre-school  child  development 
centers.  These  are  organized  to  create  an 
environment  which  will  bring  pre-school 
children  to  their  full  potential  by  improving 
the  health  and  phy.slc.ai  abilities  of  the  poor, 
developing  their  self-confidence.  Improving 
verbal  skills.  Involving  parents  in  activities 
with  their  children  and  providing  social  serv- 
ices for  the  family. 
Small  Business  Development  Centers  assist 


In  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of 
small  business  flrma  and  improve  managerial 
skills  for  such  enterprises.  These  centers  are 
located  In  neighborhoods. 

Upward  Bound.  This  Is  a  program  to  help 
college-age  students  from  low-income  fami- 
lies obtain  a  college  education  by  preparation 
and  motivation  in  high  school.  It  Is  a  pre- 
college  preparatory  program  designed  to  cul- 
tivate the  skills  and  motivation  necessary 
for  college  success. 

Those  are  some  of  the  principal  projects 
and  enterprises  under  the  comprehensive 
Community   Action  Programs. 

VISTA  Is  now  as  well  known  aa  the  Job 
Corps.  VISTA  offers  an  opportunity  for  Vol- 
unteers, 18  years  and  older  to  Join  the  War- 
On-Poverty  by  bringing  education,  health 
services  and  counseling  to  the  poor.  The 
volunteers  work  with  migrant  laborers,  on 
Indian  reservations,  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity action  programs.  In  slum  areas,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  In  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  111  and  retarded.  Enlistment  Is  for 
one  year  and  the  Volunteers  receive  »50  a 
month  with  a  living  allowance. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  provides 
part-time  employment  for  college  students 
from  low-income  families.  The  students  work 
at  on-campus  Jobs,  including  dormitory  and 
plant  maintenance,  food  service,  clerical 
work,  library  Indexing  and  laboratory  assist- 
ance. Off-campus  employment  places  stu- 
dents In  Jobs  as  tutors,  youth  workers,  and 
recreation  leaders. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provides 
full-time  or  part-time  work  and  training  for 
youths  ages  16  through  21,  enabling  them 
to  sUay  In  or  return  to  school,  or  Increase 
their  employablUty.  Young  men  and  women 
are  placed  In  newly-created  Jobs  In  hospitals, 
settlement  houses,  schools,  libraries,  courts, 
parks  and  playgrounds.  They  are  assigned 
to  neighborhood  renovation  programs  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

The  Work-Experience  Program  provides  up 
to  100  percent  financing  for  projects  to  help 
unemployed  parents  and  others  to  gain  work 
experience  and  Job  training  combined  with 
adult  education  and  basic  literacy  Instruc- 
tion This  program  Is  aimed  chiefly  at  Job- 
less heads  of  families  that  have  dependent 
children. 

There  are  other  programs  and  projects  that 
fall  under  the  War-On-Poverty.  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  pov- 
erty war's  size  and  diversity.  And  It  Js  pre- 
cisely because  of  Us  size  and  diversity,  its 
multiplicity  of  attacks,  that  many  thought- 
ful Americans,  In  and  out  of  Congress,  be- 
lieve that  this  War-On-Poverty,  young  as 
It  Is  represents  the  brightest  hope  this  na- 
tion has  ever  had  to  rid  Itself  of  the  age-old 
scourge  of  deprivation  and  economic  suffer- 
ing. 

We  know  we  are  making  a  promising  stnrt  .n 
that  direction.  We  have  come  to  the  point 
now  where  we  need  to  know  Just  how  prom- 
ising It  is.  In  this  enormous  complex  cu 
programs  and  projects,  that  I  have  described 
in  part,  we  need  to  know  now  where  have 
bprn  the  genuine  successes  and  failures.  We 
must  build  on  the  strengths  and  v/cakncsse5 
of  all  the  programs  In  their  infancy  to  as- 
sure their  healthy  growth  to  maturity. 

Last  year,  we  are  told,  the  War-On-Pov- 
ertv  touched  4,000.000  American  lives.  Tins 
Is  heartening  at  first  blush,  but  the  real 
story  lies  deeper.  How  Important  were  tliose 
4.000,000  contacts?  Do  they  only  represent 
lines  passing  through  a  social  service  lurn- 
stllC  Or  do  they  Indicate  turning  points  m 
these  peoples'  lives  toward  successful  fu- 
tures? 

Yet  whenever  I  proudly  reflect  that  the 
lives  of  4.000,000  people  may  have  been 
changed  for  the  better  by  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. I  cannot  shut  out  of  my  mind  the  f^ct 
that  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  reached 
by  the  antlpoverty  program,  there  are  eight 
who  remain  outside  our  reach. 
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Why  has  this  happened?  I  suspect  there 
are  several  reasons.  Foremost  among  these 
Is  our  bargain-basement  funding  of  this 
great  domestic  war.  We  are  spending  about 
$24  billion  a  year  to  fight  In  Vietnam,  but 
only  $1,612  billion  a  year  to  win  a  war  being 
fought  within  a  stone's  throw  of  all  of  us. 
If  we  Increased  ovir  commitment  to  poverty 
ninefold  to  take  care  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  still  untouched,  we  would  still  be 
spending  less  than  '3  of  what  we  have  com- 
mitted to  the  conflict  in  Asia. 

I  fear  that  more  money  alone  will  not  be 
enough.  We  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  millions  of  poor  who  dont  believe  in 
the  War  on  Poverty.  Our  national  effort  is 
one  more  empty  piomise  to  these  people, 
hardened  by  centuries  of  inferior  housing, 
education  and  employment,  the  fruits  of 
racial  discrimination. 

It  matters  little  how  effective  our  anti- 
poverty  programs  ..re,  as  long  as  these  Ameri- 
cans don't  believe  in  them.  I  submit  we 
must  blaze  a  new  trail  In  this  uncharted 
wood,  to  approach  these  hard-core  poor  and 
gain  their  faith  In  us.  May  I  applaud  the 
efforts  that  already  are  being  made  In  this 
direction  and  affirm  my  conviction  that  any 
victory  in  the  War  en  Poverty  will  be  a  hol- 
low one  unless  we  win  back  our  most 
alienated   fellow-men. 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions  Con- 
gress has  authorized  an  extensive  study  of 
the  War-on-Poverty  by  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. This  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, opened  Its  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  this 
morning. 

The  hearings  will  continue  here  through 
Friday.  Then  during  April  and  May  they 
will  be  held  in  13  states  acros  the  country, 
returning  to  Washington  for  a  second  round 
of  hearings  with  testimony  from  the  Admin- 
istration, national  organizations  and  other 
Interested  groups. 

In  the  various  cities  that  we  visit  we  will 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  hearing  rooms 
nor  our  evidence  to  the  oral  testimony.  It  Is 
our  Intention  to  inspect  personally  slum 
areas  and  rural  living  conditions,  and  to 
examine  at  first  hand  the  workings  of  com- 
munity action  programs,  neighborhood  proj- 
ects and  undertakings  by  the  Job  Corps  and 
VISTA. 

Our  Subcommittee  will  meet  with,  and 
study  the  problems  of,  migrant  workers,  the 
elderly  poor,  Puerto  RIcans,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, American  Indians  in  both  rural  and 
urban  area,  and  the  rural  mountain  p>oor. 
We  want  on  our  records  the  voices  of  the 
forgotten   poor,   the   unrepresented. 

There  Is  an  urgency  in  these  hearings. 
The  entire  poverty  program  has  been  in  Jeop- 
ardy in  the  recent  past  and  it  can  find  Itself 
In  Jeopardy  In  the  near  future.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  war-on-poverty  program 
squeaked  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  margin  of  only  39  votes.  Thus  if 
only  20  out  of  the  435  Congressmen  had 
switched  and  voted  against  the  program  last 
year.  Congress  might  have  adjourned  last 
October  without  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Last  November, 
as  you  know.  47  new  Republicans  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  What  this 
will  mean  to  the  antl-poverty  program  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  can  very  possibly  be  drastic. 

Even  now.  in  fact,  the  war  on  poverty  is 
handicapped  by  having  to  operate  with  "far 
less  money  than  it  is  entitled  to.  Congress 
last  fall  appropriated  $137,500,000  less  than 
the  Sl.750,000,000  authorized  by  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  This  slash  has  crippled  many  com- 
munity action  programs. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  firmly  believed  that 
democratic  society  faced  no  problem  of  more 
l>reEsing  Importance  than  jxjverty.  He  de- 
clared: 

"The  greatest  of  evils  and  the  worst  of 
crimes  Is  poverty.    All  the  other  crimes  are 


virtues  beside  it;  all  the  other  dishonors  are 
chivalry  itself  by  comparison.  Poverty 
blights  whole  cities;  spreads  horrible  pesti- 
lence; strikes  at  the  soul  of  all  those  who 
come  within  sight,  sound  or  smell  of  it." 

The  blighting  of  whole  cities — and  the 
blighting  of  millions  of  lives — by  poverty  can 
be  halted  and  i)erhaps  halted  forever  if  we 
can  somehow  insure  the  success  of  the  War- 
On-Poverty. 

It  Is  a  war  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  It  is 
the  only  war  we  want  to  escalate,  that  we 
must  escalate,  for  our  nation's  future  and  the 
victory  of  humanity. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  NOT  DOING  TO 
TACKLE  THE  POPULATION  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  no 
other  President  has  spoken  so  forcefully 
and  knowledgeably  as  has  President 
Johnson  on  the  need  to  tackle  the  popu- 
lation problems  at  home  and  overseas. 
Earlier  this  year  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  full  text  of  the 
President's  31  statements  concerning 
population  since  his  election. 

His  statements  are  magnificent  and 
clearly  define  for  his  executive  agencies 
their  responsibilities  on  implementing 
his  wishes.  Regrettably,  they  appear  not 
to  have  followed  his  directives. 

An  informative  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Walt  Friedenberg.  a  staff  writer  for 
Scripps-Howard.  is  appearing  this  week 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News.  The  se- 
ries is  entitled,  "Population  Control:  The 
Race  Against  Time." 

Writer  Friedenberg  points  out  that 
the  zooming  population  problem  has 
been  getting  words  but  little  action  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Action  to  meet  the  population  prob- 
lems is  simply  not  possible  until  those 
in  charge  have  authority,  staff,  adequate 
fimding,  and  the  understanding  desir- 
able. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  population  prob- 
lems of  our  own  country  and  help  others 
overseas  who  wish  not  merely  to  make 
quality  a  part  of  daily  living,  but  to  ob- 
viate mass  starvation  and  chaos,  we  must 
let  those  concerned  know  that  there  are 
birth  control  means  acceptable  to  all 
available  now. 

Time  will  not  stop  while  we  quibble, 
because,  as  former  President  Eisenhower 
said,  the  population  increase  constitutes 
"one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  mankind  to- 
day." 

In  his  written  statement  sent  to  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  when  hear- 
ings were  held  on  my  bill  to  coordinate 
and  disseininate  birth  control  informa- 
tion upon  request  at  home  and  overseas, 
former  President  Eisenhower  expressed 
his  devout  hope : 

Necessary  measures  will  be  enacted  into 
law  to  authorize  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  appropriate  private  and  semlpublic 
organizations,  so  to  cooperate  among  them- 
selves that  the  necessary  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  can  be  promptly  mobilized 
and  employed  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
great  need  of  slowing  down  and  finally  stabi- 
lizing the  growth  In  the  world's  population. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  three  articles  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Friedenberg  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Population  Control  :  The  Race  Against 

Time — I 
( By  Walt  Friedenberg ) 
Washington,  March  14. — One  of  the  world's 
greatest  problems — the  zooming  world  popu- 
lation rise — has  been  getting  lots  of  Up  serv- 
ice but  little  action  from  the  tr.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  out  urgently 
about  it  more  than  two  dozen  times  in  the 
past  two  years. 

The  explosion  in  world  jxipulation.  he 
said  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1965,  is  the  "most  profound 
challenge  to  the  future  of  all  the  world  " 
"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  p>eace."  he  said  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  address  last  January, 
"the  really  greatest  challenge  to  the  human 
family  is  the  race  between  food  supply  and 
population  increase.  That  race  tonight  is 
being  lost." 

In  messages  to  Congress,  in  reports  and 
speeches,  at  ceremonies,  in  leters,  the  Presi- 
dent has  cited  the  onrushing  enormity  of 
the  problem: 

At  present  growth  rates,  the  world's  3.6 
billion  population  will  double  to  seven  bil- 
lion before  the  year  2000. 

In  the  past  six  years  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  population  has  gone  up  three  per 
cent  yearly,  food  production  only  two  per 
cent,  so  that  food  production  per  person 
has  been  falling  one  per  cent  annually. 

In  those  countries,  of  every  $3  invested  in 
economic  development — factories,  schools. 
hospitals — $2  is  nullified  by  population 
growth. 

In  short,  the  specter  of  mass  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  with  all  the  misery  and  ttirmoll 
that  would  bring,  is  in  President  Johnson  s 
words  "already  at  the  world's  doorstep." 

But  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  the  organization  responsible  for 
our  International  family-planning  programs, 
has  only  12  people  working  full  time  on  pop- 
ulation matters — out  of  a  total  staff  of  more 
than  7000. 

In  AID  the  responsible  office  has  been  the 
Population  Branch,  which  comes  under  the 
Health  Service,  which  comes  under  the  Office 
of  Technical  Co-operation  and  Research. 
In  other  words  it  has  been  buried  three  levels 
down  in  the  AID  bureaucracy. 

The  man  in  charge  of"  the  Population 
Branch,  a  conscientious  and  experienced 
physician.  Dr.  Belmert  Ravenholt.  occupies 
a  cubbyhole  office  and  competes  with  two 
colleagues  for  the  services  of  one  overworked 
secretary. 

Besides  Dr.  Ravenholt,  his  deputy  and  a 
population  program  analyst  at  AID  head- 
quarters here,  there  are  only  six  full-time 
population  workers  in  India-Nepal,  one  in 
Pakistan,  two  in  all  Latin  America. 

In  India-Nepal,  the  U.S.  team — a  physician 
who  is  a  population-and-health  expert,  a 
demographer,  a  health  educator,  an  admin- 
istration adviser,  a  sociologist,  and  a  public 
health  nurse — work  with  counterparts  in  the 
Indian  Health  Ministry. 

The  American  mission  supplies  no  birth- 
control  devices — loops,  pills,  condoms,  etc. 
These  are  provided  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Population  Council  among 
others.  The  Ford  Foundation  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  also  support  India's 
family-planning  program  through  research 
in  reproductive  biology  and  birth-control 
studies  and  services. 

AID'S  attitude  has  been  sluggish  at  best. 
When  last  April  then-Administrator  David 
E.  Bell  testified  before  a  Senate  hearing,  he 
said  AID  was  doing  fine  in  the  population 
field  and  needed  neither  more  money  nor 
more  legislation. 

Yet  when  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening  (D.. 
Alaska)  asked  Bell  for  a  country-by-country 
rundown  on  what  was  being  done,  in  more 
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than  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  his  answer  was 
•I  don't  know  ...  I  couldn't  say  .  .  ." 

Tins  has  been  AID'S  answer  to  what  the 
President  has  been  calling,  for  two  years, 
the  world's  second-most  Important  program. 
.ifor  wrir  Itself. 

Now  It  appears  thing:?;  may  ch.inge.  Shortly 
AID  win  open  an  Office  of  the  War  on  Hun- 
ger, with  Herbert  J.  Waters,  a  former  aide 
to  Vice  President  Humphrey.  In  charge  with 
the  rank  of  Assistant  Administrator.  The 
(I'Rre  will  have  five  .Services:  Population. 
Nutrition  and  Child  Feeding,  Food  for  Peace, 
Agricultural  Development,  and  Health. 

"xhe  staff  of  tiiree  men  aiul  one  secretary 
In  the  present  Population  Branch  will  ex- 
pand to  17  nu>u  and  11  secretaries  In  the 
new  Population  Service  The  aim  Is  to 
strengthen  ■home  office"  capabilities  In  four 
tictds:  technical  assl.'stance  ar.d  program  de- 
velopment; Informatiim;  population  dyn.am- 
Ics  analysis:  and  research  and  Institutional 
manpower  development. 


Population     Control:     The     R.\ce     Against 
Time— II 

Washington.  March  15— In  India  young 
mothers  with  their  children  tagging  along 
crowd  Into  family-planning  clinics  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  overworked  "lady  doctor' 
to  give  them  help  In  avoiding  yet  another 
unwanted  presnancy.  They  are  Illiterate 
and  Ignorant,  but  they  know  they  want  to 
escape  from  the  enfeebling  cycle  of  annual 
childbirth. 

In  Chile  in  recent  years  Induced  abortions 
have  occurred  In  an  estimated  35  to  40  per 
rent  of  all  pregnancies — chilling  testimony 
these  women  risk  their  lives  not  to  have  an- 
other child.  Fur  every  100  live  births  In 
hospitals  there  were  31  hospitalizations  due 
to  the  complications  of  abortions.  This 
human  tragedy  has  prompted  the  govern- 
ment to  help  set  up  family-planning  clinics. 
Chilean  women  are  flocking  to  them. 

In  Turkey  a  national  survey  found  women 
support  the  Idea  of  family  planning  3-to-l. 
To  the  question,  Should  the  government  give 
Information  to  people  who  want  to  keep  from 
having  too  many  children?  79  per  cent  of  the 
women  and  70  per  cent  of  the  men  answered 

"yes." 

Last  December  the  heads  of  state  of  12 
countries  Including  Colombia.  India,  Malay- 
sia, Morocco.  South  Korea,  Egypt  and  Yugo- 
slavia, Jointly  declared  "the  opportunity  to 
decide  the  number  and  spacing  of  children 
Is  a  basic  human  right:"  that  "the  objective 
of  family  planning  Is  the  enrichment  of 
human  life,  not  Its  restriction;"  and  "last- 
ing and  meaningful  peace  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  how  the  challenge 
of  population  growth  Is  met." 

These  are  but  a  few  cases  of  the  wide- 
spread change  In  world  opinion  on  family 
planning  In  Just  a  few  years.  A  decade  ago, 
according  to  The  Population  Council  based 
In  New  York,  only  India  had  a  "population 
policy."  Todav  more  than  half  the  develop- 
ing countries— which  is  where  the  world's 
population  problem  Is  building  up— have  offi- 
cial or  government-aided  programs,  and  are 
crying  for  outside  help. 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  the  well-fed,  modern- 
ized West  nagging  underdeveloped  ex-col- 
onles  Into  population  control.  Rather,  gov- 
ernments m  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America 
realize  high  birth  rates  are  eating  up  hard- 
won  economic  development  gains  and  threat- 
ening not  only  shortages  In  schoolrooms, 
hospital  beds  and  Jobs,  but  food  Itself. 

Despite  the  enormous  stake  the  rich  na- 
tions have  In  the  success  of  efforts  to  keep 
the  underdeveloped  world's  food-population 
equation  In  balance,  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quate to  the  ta.<;k— beginning  with  the 
world's  leader,  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  are  that  we  have  practiced 
famlb'  planning  on  a  private  basis  and  thus 
have  no  experience  In  the  kind  of  nation- 
wide programs  needed  In  other  parts  of  the 
world;  we  have  regarded  birth-control  tech- 


niques as  a  publicly  "unmentionable"  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  been  ultra-sensitive  to 
religious  sensibilities. 

On  the  religious  score,  among  the  two- 
bilUon-plus  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  Islam  pre- 
dominate, and  none  of  them  bans  mechani- 
cal or  chcmlcil  birth-control  methods. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  re-exam- 
Inuig  Its  position,  though  It  still  opjvoses 
methods  other  than  periodic  or  total  absti- 
nence In  catholic-ciomlnated  Latin  Ameri- 
ca however,  s:x  nations  now  have  family- 
pl.uining  programs  and  several  others  have 
uu.>fflctal  but  government-supported  activi- 
ties. 

Generally  In  Latin  America  and  Africa 
things  h.ive  moved  from  the  whispering  stage 
to  t'le  t.illting-out-loud  stage,  but  are  only 
•slowly  getting  Into  action.  In  Costa  Rica, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  Us  only  ac- 
cumulating population  data— while  the  na- 
tion's 1.4  million  population  grows  45  per 
cent  yearly,  en  route  to  doubUng  to  2.8  mil- 
lion In  only  IG  years. 

In  Asia,  where  population  pressure  Is  most 
intense  and  the  war  between  food  supply 
and  people  fiercest,  some  governments  are 
pursuing  family-planning  pro^^rams.  Com- 
munist China  has  a  program  that  ranges 
from  advocating  late  marriage  to  the  distri- 
bution of  "the  plU"  and  the  Insertion  of 
Intra-uterine  device  (ILTDs) . 

India,  In  an  effort  to  cut  the  annual  popu- 
lation growth  rate  from  2.4  per  cent  to  16 
per  cent  by  1975,  has  set  up  thousands  of 
clinics  and  "camps"  to  provide  lUDs  by  the 
millions.  The  voluntary  response  has  been 
so  large  that  health  workers  are  swamped  in 
some  states. 

Nationalist  China,  South  Korea,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon  and  others  have  all  made  energetic 
st.irts.  Tlie  results  cannot  yet  be  measured. 
But  one  thing  seems  sure:  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  outside  help.  And  as  so 
often  In  the  postwar  world,  the  hand  Is  out- 
stretched toward  the  United  States. 


PoptJLATioN    Control:    The    Rack    Against 
Time— III 

Washington,  March  16— In  less  than  a 
decade  U.S.  policy  on  population  control  has 
done  a  complete  about  face. 

As  President  In  1959,  General  Elsenhower 
said  It  wasn't  the  "business"  of  our  govern- 
ment to  Interfere  In  other  nations  by  ad- 
vising them  on  family  planning.  Six  years 
later  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  urged 
the  Federal  Government  into  action  with 
the  statement: 

"If  we  now  Ignore  the  plight  of  those  un- 
born generations  which,  because  of  our  un- 
readiness to  take  corrective  action  In  con- 
trolling population  growth,  will  be  denied  any 
expectaUons  beyond  abject  poverty  and  suf- 
fering, then  history  will  rightly  condemn  us." 

The  Congress  In  1965  amended  the  foreign 
aid  and  Food  for  Peace  bills  to  enable  the 
Administration  to  "promote  and  support" 
family-planning  programs  overseas.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  spoken  out  repeatedly  on 
the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

Yet  vigorous  action  has  been  lacking  In  the 
Executive  Branch. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  under  Congres- 
sional pressure,  has  named  a  Special  Assistant 
for  Population  Matters,  an  able  and  enthu- 
siastic man.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Jr.  But 
his  main  task  Is  trying  to  sell  the  importance 
of  the  worldwide  population  problem  to  his 
high-level  colleagues. 

Last  December  Rusk  sent  a  classified  cable 
to  all  ambassadors  urging  them  to  Inform 
themselves  on  the  subject  and  encourage 
family-planning  progranas  In  their  assigned 

cotintrles.  ^    ,    » 

But    this    is    not    going    far    enough    fast 

enough,  in  the  view  of  population  experts, 

and  in  view  of  the  demand. 

"This   problem  has  to  be   fought  like  a 

war,"  said  General  William  H.  Draper,  Jr., 

Chairman.  Population  Crisis  Committee  of 


Wa!;hington.  "Or  like  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Nobody  has  stated  the  problem  better  than 
the  President.  But  nothing  much  .seems  to 
be  done." 

Tlie  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  with  only  12  people  working 
full  time  on  population  matters,  has  been 
timid  and  slugp-l.sh.  The  only  place  it  has 
given  si^'nlflcant  r.ld  Is  In  Turkey,  In  the 
form  of  Jeeps  for  fnml'y-plnnning  workers. 
That  accounts  for  nearly  h:'lf  Us  $8  9  mil- 
lion   population    budget    for    fiscal    U»67. 

Now,  shortlv.  under  a  new  Office  of  thp 
War  on  Hummer,  there  will  be  an  expanded 
Population  Service.  The  present  staff  of 
three  osricors  will  be  authorized  to  add  14 
new  ones.  With  more  thr.n  doxible  the  1S67 
budi'et  allotment,  the  Population  Service 
wilf'be  able  to  expand  its  research,  technical 
aid  and  information  services. 

Even  so.  according  to  population  experts, 
there  Is  also  a  need  for  family-planning 
officers  at  our  embassies  around  the  world, 
to  Impress  host  governments  with  the  Presi- 
dent's sense  of  urgency  of  the  task,  not  Just 
to  handle  requests  for  aid  but  to  encourage 
them. 

As  links  between  AID's  Population  Serv- 
ice headquarters  here  and  the  host-country 
famllv-plnnnlng  agencies,  these  American 
field  "officers  would  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  training  facilities  for  national  and 
local  health  officers  working  In  family  plan- 
ning- for  materials  for  radio-TV,  film,  news- 
paper and  poster  campaigns;  for  vehicles 
the  loudspeakers  for  use  of  workers:  for 
the  variety  of  birth-control  devices  them- 
selves. ,  ,  . 
In  contrast  to  our  expensive  economic  aid 
programs,  family-planning  programs  would 
not  be  expensive,  and  the  pay-ofi  Is  great. 
India  estimates  eight  cents  per  person  would 
reduce  the  birth  rate  from  41  per  1000  to  25 
per  1000  In  10  years;  South  Korea  and  Na- 
tionalist China  say  nve  cents  and  three  cents 
respectively  would  cut  the  population  growth 
rate  from  three  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  in 
five  years.  , 

President  Johnson  said  In  June,  1965 :  Let 
us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  $5  Invested 
In  population  control  Is  worth  $100  Invested 
In  economic  growth." 

Over  a  25  year  period,  a  50  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  fertility  would  produce  a  63  per  cent 
gain  in  the  per  capita  income  of  the  populace 
of  a  developing  country. 

How  much  would  a  big  family-planning 
assistance  campaign  cost  the  U.S.?  A  few 
hundred  million  dollars  In  the  next  few 
years  not  the  billions  we're  now  spending 
on  economic  aid.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Co-operation  in 
1965  recommended  up  to  $100  mlUion  a  year 
in  earmarked  funds. 

The  great  shortage,  population  experts 
agree  is  time.  "If  in  15  years  there  were 
to  be  an  additional  200  million  people  in 
India,  as  Is  predicted,"  said  Dr.  Jack  Llppes 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Inventor  of  the  Llppes  loop, 
"neither  India  nor  any  combination  of  for- 
eign countries  will  be  able  to  feed  them." 

In  LaUn  America,  where  population  grows 
at  2  8  per  cent  yearly,  the  population  will 
double  in  25  years  If  the  present  trend 
goes  on. 

For  the  next  15  years,  to  feed  the  world  s 
zooming  population,  food  production  must 
go  up.  The  people  who  will  need  the  food 
are  already  living— and  half  the  world  is 
now  undernourished. 

After  1980,  the  situation  will  be  out  of 
hand,  unless  reductions  In  birth  rates  are 
brought  about  now. 


AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  accompUshments  of 
the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  belongs  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl.  He 
has  been  a  faithful  and  hardworking 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  finding  sound 
solutions  and  effective  programs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  speech  which  Senator  Bogcs  de- 
livered on  the  "Modification  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,"  on  March  14,  1967,  before  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  is  typical  of 
the  thoughtful  and  forward-looking  con- 
tributions which  he  has  made  in  the 
course  of  our  work.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MODIrlCATION  OF  THE  CLEAN  AlR  AcT 

(Speech  by  Senator  J.  Caleb  Bogcs) 
Although   air   pollution   and   our   weather 
have  a  certain  relationship,  there  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  two. 

We  can't  do  much  about  the  weather— at 
least  not  yet. 

We  can  do  something  about  air  pollution — 
and  we  must. 

I  use  the  word  "we"  advl.sedly  and  very 
sincerely.  The  federal  government  can't  lick 
atr  pollution.  The  cities  can't.  Neither  can 
the  states,  nor  the  counties,  nor  business,  nor 
private  groups,  nor  individual  citizens. 

Making  and  keeping  our  air  clean  and 
healthful  is  a  responsibility  shared  by  us 
all.  We  depend  on  each  other.  Each  of  us 
has  a  role. 

In  simplest  terms,  It  makes  little  sense 
for  our  nation  to  churn  out  vast  quantities 
of  goods  and  services  If  the  very  air  we 
breathe  reduces  the  quality  of  life  we  can 
enjoy. 

Let  me  pause  right  here  and  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  members  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  for  their  foresight  and  lead- 
ership In  holding  a  national  legislative  con- 
ference like  this.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to 
gather  valuable  Information,  to  share  new 
Ideas,  and  to  make  friends  with  people  of 
similar  backgrounds  who  are  facing  similar 
problems. 

I  might  even  say  that  misery  loves  com- 
pany, because  in  leafing  through  your  book- 
let on  National  Municipal  Policy  for  1967,  I 
am  reminded  all  over  again  of  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  problems  which  you  are 
dealing  with  as  city  officials.  Cities  are 
caught  In  the  crush  of  problems  which  go 
along  with  progress  and  larger  populations. 
I  aalute  all  of  you  for  the  work  you  are  doing. 
It  Is  a  personal  pleasure  as  well  to  see  that 
one  of  Delaware's  outstanding  citizens  and 
public  officials.  Mayor  Crawford  J.  Carroll  of 
Dover,  la  a  member  of  your  Executive 
Committee. 

Different  problems  may  vie  for  first  place 
la  your  various  communities,  but  I  believe  It 
Jfi  a  safe  bet  that  air  pollution  Is  somewhere 
near  the  head  of  the  list  and  coming  up  fast. 
Air  pollution  affects  the  health  of  your 
citizens,  the  attractiveness  of  your  commu- 
nities, the  size  of  your  budgets,  and  the 
pocketbooks  and  convenience  of  the  people 
who  are  going  to  have  to  change  something 
la  their  way  of  living  or  doing  business  if  air 
pollution  is  to  be  checked. 

My  intention  this  afternoon  is  to  outline 
the  problem  and  its  background,  then  con- 
sider the  responsibUities  involved,  and  finally 
talk  about  what  has  been  done  from  a  Con- 
gressional point  of  view  and  what  some  of 
the  choices  are  for  the  future. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  has  a  particu- 
lar relevance  for  cities,  of  course,  because 
that  is  where  It  Is  most  concentrated. 

It  Is  in  our  energetic  cities  that  we  have 
businesses,  factories,  homes,  car-filled  streets 
and  other  sources  of  air  pollution. 


In  the  United  States  urbanization  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  nearly  three  out 
of  four  Americans  live  In  an  urban  area. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
more  of  us  all  the  time.  We  have  just  under 
200  million  in  this  country  now.  By  1980 
the  figure  Is  expected  to  reach  245  million. 
And  by  the  year  2000  the  projection  is  330 
million  people. 

Even  if  these  projections  don't  work  out 
Just  this  way,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  in- 
crease in  population  is  going  to  be  tre- 
ruendous.  The  relation  of  more  people  to 
air  pollution  is  obvious.  Equally  as  obvious 
is  the  fact  that  we  can't  make  progress  by 
EJmply  trimming  down  air  pollution.  We 
have  to  reduce  it  drastically,  and  keep  it 
reduced,  if  our  increasing  numbers  of  people 
are  going  to  have  healthy  air  to  breathe. 

The  sum  total  of  the  aerial  garbage  we 
now  are  spewing  into  the  air  staggers  the 
Imugination.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that 
some  140  million  tons  of  debris  will  con- 
tamin.ue  the  American  atmosphere.  It  con- 
sists of  tiny  pieces  of  cart>on,  ash,  oil,  grease 
and  microscopic  parUcles  of  metal  and  metal 
oxides.  Also  involved  are  large  quantities 
of  carlKin  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides  and  other 
gases,  plus  huge  amounts  of  large  invisible 
but  potentially-deadly  gases  like  carbon  mon- 
oxide. 

In  truth,  we  know  only  in  part  what  is 
making  up  air  pollution.  There  is  much 
testing  and  research  to  be  done  to  Identify 
the  full  extent  of  the  threat. 

In  recent  years  nature  has  given  us  clear 
warning  tliat  something  must  be  done.  An 
Instance  of  temperature  inversion  over  the 
little  Pennsylvama  town  of  Donora  19  years 
ago  kept  pressing  down  on  the  town  a  layer 
of  waste  gases,  zinc  fumes,  coal  smoke  and 
fly  ash  from  the  local  steel  mills,  wire  factory 
and  zinc  and  coke  plants. 

The  heavy,  grimy  smog  which  resulted 
killed  20  people  and  made  5,900  of  the  towns 
14.000  residents  ill. 

London  has  since  had  Its  killer  smogs— in 
1952,  1956  and  again  in  1962 

A  ten-day  temperature  Inversion  in  New 
York  City  in  1953  was  later  estimated  to  have 
taken  200  lives.  More  recently.  New  York 
has  again  suffered  from  similar  sieges. 

Smog  corrodes,  tarnishes,  soils,  erodes, 
cracks,  weakens,  and  finally — in  some  in- 
stances— kills. 

When  I  say  kills.  I  am  referring  chiefly  to 
the  hastened  deaths  of  the  elderly  and  those 
suffering  from  respiratory  ailment*  like 
emphysema. 

But  more  recently  air  pollution  has  come 
under  definite  suspension  for  making  its 
deadly  presence  felt  In  other  ways. 

For  the  first  time  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing has  been  directly  linked  to  a  fatal  motor 
vehicle  accident.  This  was  last  year  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  a  crash  of  a  truck  and  a  bus 
killed  9  persons  and  Injured  32  others. 

A  postmortem  test  for  carbon  monoxide 
content,  something  which  is  not  usually 
done,  revealed  that  the  truck  driver  had  a 
hemoglobin  saturation  level  of  8  per  cent. 
According  to  a  Public  Health  Service  study,  a 
level  of  5  per  cent  can  Impair  a  driver's  abil- 
ity to  think  and  see  clearly. 

Just  last  week.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate's  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  a 
physician  specializing  In  allergies  said  that 
auto  fumes  In  W'ashington  can  cause  the 
brains  of  some  sensitive  people  to  "alnaost 
literally  shortcircult". 

"These  people  may  look  and  act  like 
drunken  persons  merely  from  the  traffic 
fumes  they  breathe,"  the  doctor  said. 

This  is  borne  up  by  the  report  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  that  no  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  motorists  in  Paris  are 
"on  the  threshold  of  intoxication" — not  from 
wine,   but   from   carbon  monoxide. 

To  sum  up  the  problem,  let  me  quote  from 
a  recent  magazine  ad  placed  by  New  York's 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.: 
"Tomorrow  morning   when   you  get  up," 


reads  the  ad.  "take  a  nice  deep  breath.    It'll 
make  you  feel  rotten." 

This  quick  background  underscores  the 
fact  that  air  pollution  is  here  and  In  many 
instances  constitutes  an  acute  problem.  It 
is  costing  us  money,  inconvenience,  and  our 
good  health  every  day.  In  a  relatively  short 
time  the  public  has  become  not  only  aware 
of  the  problem  but  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
urgency.  Again,  something  has  to  be  done. 
Who  is  going  to  do  something  abovit  it? 
1  know  you  are  all  familiar  with  Los  An- 
geles and  Its  severe  smog  problem.  Los  An- 
geles, blessed  with  a  pleasant  climate  and 
boomiiig  economy,  is  burdened  as  well  by  a 
chronic  temperature  inversion  situauon. 

The  result  of  the  mighty  efforts  of  Los 
Angeles  to  fight  air  pollution  has  meant  no: 
only  a  more-tolerable  atmosphere  for  An- 
gelenos.  but  a  trail-blazing  example  of  what 
other  cities  can  do  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
This  was  a  case  of  a  local  community  act- 
ing with  decisiveness  to  meet  an  acute  situa- 
tion. OUicr  Cities  have  done  likewise.  Puts- 
burgh  and  its  heroic  efforts  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind. 

Congress  first  stepped  into  the  picture  in 
1955  with  the  initiation  of  a  federal  program 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Funds  were 
made  available  for  research,  technical  assist- 
ance to  states  and  communities,  training  of 
personnel  and  the  development  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information. 

But  it  was  not  until  1963.  the  same  year 
tliat  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  "and 
Water  Pollution  was  formed,  that  a  vigorous 
federal  effort  was  undertaken  with  passage 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

My  comments  are  now  in  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  air  pollution,  and 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  quote  for  you  two 
brief  paragraphs  in  the  "Findings  and 
Purposes"  section  which  introduces  the  1963 
Act: 

"That  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  at  its  source  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  local  government; 
and 

"That  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  in  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution." 

Let  me  also  quote  one  other  paragraph. 
Section  lOSib)  under  "Abatement  of  Air 
Pollution": 

"Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration  of 
this  title,  municipal.  State  and  interstate 
action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court 
order  under  subsection    (g)". 

The  meaning  is  clear.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  federal  role  is  one  of  supplement- 
ing, not  supplanting,  the  efforts  by  stat*, 
local  and  regional  governments  or  com- 
missions. 

I  agree  strongly  with  this  approach.  Air 
poUution — aside  from  the  considerable  im- 
pact of  pollution  associated  with  trans- 
portation—is chiefly  a  local  problem.  It  can 
be  mcst  effectively  dealt  with  at  the  source. 
As  your  National  Policy  Statement  well 
points  out,  however,  air  currents  do  not  re- 
spect political  boundaries.  This  frequently 
means  interstate  problems,  and  the  inter- 
state factor  accents  the  role  of  the  federal 
government.  The  very  nature  of  wandering 
air  currents  makes  it  natural  to  pool  efforts 
to  meet  the  common  problem.  One  com- 
munity can't  lick  its  pollution  problem  if  its 
neighbor  is  not  taking  similar  action. 

Thus,  we  see  the  bi-state  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Commission  being  formed,  wnh 
the  federal  government  tsdcing  an  active  part 
in  this  cooperative  effort. 

Nearer  my  own  home,  in  northern  Dela- 
ware, there  are  moves  afoot  to  form  a  Joint 
antl-pollution  effort  involving  municipal  and 
county  governments  In  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware.     Here  again' the  fed- 
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eral    government    Is    expected    to    occupy    a 
prominent  seat. 

This  regional  commission  approach  In- 
volves difficult  questions  of  coordination,  rep- 
resentation and  responsibilities. 

Mv  State  is  already  part  of  a  compact  of 
states  which  was  formed  to  deal  with  Joint 
problems  affecting  the  Delaware  River.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact,  as  It  is 
known,  is  made  up  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

It  Is  an  example  of  federal-state  coopera- 
tion and  coordination,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  sitting  as  an  equal  member  of 
the   Commlsslnn 

In  my  opinion  this  method  is  well  suited 
for  setting  up  regional  commi.<isions  dealing 
with  air  pollution  I  am  concerned  that  the 
balance  in  federal-state  relations  Is  main- 
tained, and  for  this  reason  I  would  not  like 
to  see  regional  commissions  set  up  on  the 
final  decision  alone  of  the  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.,  as  is  provided  In  the  proposed  Air 
Quality  Act  of  19C7.  The  affected  states  and 
communities  should  have  a  bigger  voice  In 
the  choice  of  who  represents  them. 

This  is  not  to  downgrade  In  any  way  the 
necessity  of  the  federal  contribution.  And 
I  recognize  as  well  that  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  has  prompted  expansion  of  the  fed- 
eral role.  The  federal  government  brings  to 
the  regional  commission  experience,  research 
and  a  share  of  the  program's  cost. 

It  will  also  be  able  to  bring  standards  of 
air  quality,  minimum  standards  which  can 
be  met  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on  the 
communities  involved. 

The  present  trend  of  thinking  about  na- 
tional standards  for  air  quality  Illustrates  to 
me  how  the  federal  responsibility  for  the 
general  health  of  the  nation  and  the  local 
responsibility  for  coping  with  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  can  be  effectively  coordinated. 
We  agree  that  the  goal  of  any  air-pollution 
program  Is  clean,  healthful  air. 

We  also  agree  that  sources  of  pollution 
will  have  to  be  curbed  or  eliminated  If  we 
are  to  reach  this  goal 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Division  of  Air 
Pollution  will  come  up  with  reasonable 
criteria  for  ambient  air.  These  criteria 
would  become  effective  in  the  regional  air- 
sheds designated  Then  standards  would  be 
set  for  emissions  to  meet  the  desired  level  of 
air  quality^ 

These  ettiisiion  criteria  would  depend 
largely  on  the  specific  characteristics  of  the 
area  concerned  One  might  have  an  inver- 
sion problem  which  would  make  strict  emis- 
sion controls  necessary.  Another  might 
have  prevailing  winds  which  would  make  a 
less-strict  control   satisfactory. 

The  result  of  this  approach  is  to  keep  con- 
stant the  standard  of  air  quality  but  make 
flexible  the  methods   for  achieving  it. 

In  this  whole  effort  the  financial  contribu- 
tion of  the  federal  government  will  surely  In- 
crease, not  only  in  the  area  of  development 
of  regional,  state  and  local  programs,  but 
in  the  continuation  of  these  programs. 
Since  fiscal  vear  1965  the  federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  fight  against  air  pollution  has 
totaled  $60,488,000.  and  another  $66  million 
Is  authorized  for  fiscal   1968. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  your  policy  recom- 
mendations and  the  general  trend  of  federal 
action  against  air  pollution  are  generally  In 
step,  especially  as  concerns  the  regional  air- 
shed approach. 

Your  recommendation  that  model  air  pol- 
lution legislation  be  developed  for  local  gov- 
ernments is  also  a  good  one. 

The  fact  that  something  can  always  be 
done  locally  to  curb  air  pollution  was  em- 
phasized strongly  to  me  last  week  when  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  power 
plant  which  serves  the  Capitol  and  other 
Congressional  buildings  is  a  prime  con- 
tributor to  Washington's  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

It  ha-,  also  been  known  for  some  time  that 
five  miles  from  the  White  House  is  the  un- 


sightly Kenllworth  dump,  where  Washington 
refuse  is  burned. 

In  order  to  encovirage  businesses  to  elimi- 
nate air  pollution,  I  have  Joined  other  Sena- 
tors this  year — as  I  did  in  the  last  Congress — 
In  advocating  tax  relief  for  the  Installation  of 
air  pollution  control  equipment. 

This  incentive  Is  Justified,  in  my  opinion; 
but  on  the  other  hand.  I  believe  It  is  Incum- 
bent on  local  governments,  as  well  as  the 
federal  government,  to  come  up  with  the 
clear  regulations  and  tests.  It  should  be 
possible  for  industry  to  install  expensive  air 
pollution  control  equipment  with  some  con- 
fidence that  It  will  be  effective  enough  to 
meet  the  need  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time 

This  tax  incentive  to  combat  pollution  Is 
not  something  reserved  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, by  any  means.  Not  only  would 
loc  il  steps  in  this  direction  likely  hurry 
along  cleaner  air.  but  It  might  be  a  worth- 
while inducement  for  Industry  to  locate  In 
that  community. 

The  matter  of  Inducements  reminds  me  of 
the  cow-puncher  who  came  off  a  long  stretch 
on  the  range  and  promptly  proceeded  to  de- 
plete the  stock  in  the  nearest  bar.  He  stag- 
gered out  of  the  saloon  and  saw  an  old  pros- 
pector with  a  mule.  Drawing  his  six-gun.  he 
asked  the  prospector  if  he  would  like  to 
dance.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
emptied  his  gun  at  the  prospector's  feet. 
Naturally,  the  prospector  danced. 

Then  the  prospector  walked  over  to  his 
mule,  took  out  his  rifle,  and  Jammed  the  bar- 
rel against  the  cow-puncher's  belt.  This  had 
an  immediate  sobering  influence. 

"Son."  asked  the  prospector,  "did  you  ever 
kiss  a  mule?" 

"No, "  the  cow-puncher  gulped,  "but  I've 
always  wanted  to". 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  men- 
tioned that  air  pollution  Is  a  problem  we  all 
share,  and  we  all  have  the  responsibility  for 
action. 

We  want  to  take  that  action.  I  submit,  long 
before  we  reach  an  emergency  situation  like 
the  cow-puncher's. 

We  In  the  Congress  need  your  advice  and 
counsel  and.  again.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  with  you. 


THE  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  RISKS  OF 
FINANCING  WORLD  PROGRESS 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thorough  and  thought-provoking  speech 
was  delivered  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zurich  Economic  Society  by  Assist- 
ant Secretao'  of  the  Tieasury  True  Davis, 
concerning  the  economic  and  militai-y  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  to  other 
nations. 

In  connection  with  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Davis  states: 

No  single  country  can.  or  should  it  be  ex- 
pected to.  carry  this  burden  alone.  Every 
advanced  nation  has  the  Inescapable  duty  of 
contributing  its  share  of  the  cost 

A  number  of  additional  interesting 
points  are  made  in  this  speech;  there- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  onsent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
THE  Opportunities  and  Risks  of  Fin.\ncing 

World  Progress 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  True  Davis.  As- 

sUstaiit   Secreuiry   of   the  Tre.asury) 

It  is  a  great  ple.isure  to  return  to  your 
Confederation  of  Helvetian  States,  for  dur- 
ing my  stay  here  as  United  States  Amb.issa- 
dor  I  le  irned  much  about  this  great  country 
of  yours.  I  learned  about  the  chemical  In- 
dustry,   about    the    machine    tool    Industry. 


about  your  banking  Industry,  and  certainly 
learned  much  about  watch  tariffs.  But  most 
Importantly.  I  further  learned  to  appreciate 
the  Swiss  philosophy  of  love  for  freedom  and 
patriotism,  for  we  share  these  same  beliefs 
In  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  all  of  you  do  not  know  that  when 
the  United  States  was  founded,  a  large  part 
of  iU  Constitution  was  "borrowed  "  from  sev- 
eral of  your  cantonal  constitutions  and  when 
your  Constitution  was  rewritten  in  1848. 
much  of  ours  w.is  "borrowed"  back  again. 

As  the  largest  Democracy  in  the  world,  we 
salute  you  and  your  nation  for  being  the 
oldest  demo.-racy  in  the  world. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1965  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  posi- 
tion which  I  still  hold,  but  In  addition  to 
this  responsibility,  last  year  President  John- 
son appointed  me  as  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  This  has  been  both  a 
refreshing  and  a  challenging  experience.  It 
has  brought  me  Into  close  professional  and 
personal  contact  with  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  developing  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  I  liave  had  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
at  first  hand,  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
these  leaders  face  In  attempting  to  satisfy 
their  peoples'  legitimate  aspirations  for  a 
better  life. 

I  have  learned  how  this  Bank  has  been 
able,  through  its  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities,  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion towards  meeting  some  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  Latin  America.  I  have  also  seen 
how  this  relatively  young  institution  has 
served  as  an  effective  catalyst  In  mobilizing 
substantia:  resources  from  among  Its  own 
members,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  the 
outward  looking  advanced  countries  of  the 
Free  World.  Including  Switzerland.  The 
Bank's  recent  sale  of  bonds  In  your  capital 
market  Is  an  ouUtanding  example  of  the 
type  of  International  cooperation  a  multilat- 
eral financial   Institution  can  Inspire. 

Yet  for  any  institution  of  this  type  to  be 
successful.  It  must  provide  a  means  ol 
bettering  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ples of  these  nations,  but  more  Importantly, 
11  must  offer  and  opportunity  for  Industrial- 
ized nations  to  further  their  own  trade  while 
they  are  also  offering  assistance.  In  other 
words,  all  frontier  markets  must  exhibit 
proof  of  performance,  for  no  country  is 
going  to  Invest  In  a  hopeless  cause. 

Looking  back  from  where  we  are  now.  I 
would  assume  that  150  years  ago.  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Amazon  Valley  In  South  America  offered  the 
same  opportunity  with  the  same  risk  of  In- 
vestment. History  has  shown  that  the  In- 
vestment placed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
made  a  handsome  profit  for  the  investors 
who  were  willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  now 
the  Amazon  Vr.Uey  Is  potentially  ready  to 
return  a  handsome  profit  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  Invest  there. 

In  the  era  of  colonialization,  commercial 
Interests  had  a  saving  that  "trade  follows 
the  flag."  But  today,  with  the  increasing 
Independence  of  nations,  this  phrase  no 
longer  applies.  For  now.  "exports  follow 
Investment  " 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  Impression 
that  I  consider  the  desire  for  more  rapid  im- 
provement in  standards  of  living  and  for 
greater  progress  to  be  unique  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  The  pressure  for 
progress  Is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
every  country,  whether  it  Is  classified  as  ad- 
vanced and  industrialized,  or  as  emerein; 
and  less  developed.  You  might  be  Inter- 
ested to  learn  in  this  connection  that  one 
of  Switzerland's  foremost  expatriates,  who 
became  one  of  our  greatest  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States— Albert  Gal- 
latin—conceived  a  bold  program  of  economic 
development  and  public  works  m  America 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  as  a  means 
of  absorbing  what  was  then  thought  to  be 
an     embarrassingly     large     fiscal     surplu-=i 
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■Willie  circumstances  conspired  to  prevent 
implementation  of  Gallatin's  proposals, 
these  were  direct  antecedents  of  the  massive 
programs  for  publicly  financed  Improve- 
ments which  were  to  take  place  during  the 
late  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 
and.  spiritually  at  least,  antecedents  of  ef- 
forts to  lift  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world  today. 
We  should  regard  these  new  markets  as 
opportunities  to  correct  our  own  nations' 
deficits.  This  is  not  a  bottomless  well  In 
which  we  are  Investing  our  money,  but  this 
is  a  means  of  capital  development  within 
the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  can  very 
e.aslly  be  compared  to  the  economic  invest- 
ment made  in  Western  Europe  following 
World  War  n. 

There  are.  however,  certain  elemental  dif- 
ferences among  nations  which  distinguish 
the  richer  from  the  poorer.  There  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  contrast  between  hunger  and 
starvation  In  some  are.as.  as  compared  to  the 
fully  stocked  food  shops  in  other  areas. 
There  Is  the  contrast  between  mud  huts  and 
disease-ridden  hovels  on  the  one  hand  and 
shiny  new  houses  and  apartment  buildings 
on  the  other.  And  there  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween utter  despair  over  not  being  able  to 
provide  sufficient  sustenance  for  children 
to  survive  tomorrow,  and  concern  over  such 
matters  as  the  means  of  financing  automo- 
biles or  higher  education  for  children. 

The  Job  of  narrowing  such  contrasts  as 
these  through  assistance  to  the  poorer  na- 
Uons  of  the  world  Is  one  of  the  enormous 
challenges  the  Free  World  now  faces.  To 
paraphrase  a  statement  by  one  of  our  great 
American  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln — the 
world  cannot  long  endure,  one  quarter  In 
gratifying  opulence  and  three  quarters  In 
grinding  poverty.  It  Is  clear  that  the  cost  of 
helping  to  finance  the  poor  nations  will  never 
be  lower  than  It  Is  today.  It  Is  even  more 
clear  that  the  ultimate  costs  to  the  richer 
nations.  If  they  fall  to  meet  this  challenge, 
will  rise  In  geometric  proportions  as  time 
goes  on. 

However,  let  me  state  that  this  Is  a  good 
Investment,  and  one  that  we  In  the  United 
States  believe  not  only  offers  a  proper  re- 
turn, but  assist*  In  the  all  Important  work 
of  helping  needful  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  burden  which  the  richer  nations  must 
assume  for  this  purpose— whether  through 
bilateral  assistance  programs  or  through  the 
many  multilateral  Institutions  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  estab- 
lished to  act.  In  a  sense,  as  trustees  In  this 
great  endeavor — Is  a  heavy  one.  No  single 
country  can,  or  should  it  be  expected  to 
carry  this  burden  alone.  Every  advanced 
nation  has  the  inescapable  duty  of  con- 
tributing Its  share  of  the  cost. 

la  the  past,  some  countries  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  and  through  default 
of  others  to  carry  a  disproportionate  share 
of  this  burden.  For  more  than  a  decade  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  carried  most  of  the  burden  virtually 
alone.  Gradually,  as  reconstruction  pro- 
gressed in  Europe,  we  were  Joined  by  other 
Free  World  countries  in  this  effort.  It  Is  of 
particular  Interest  that  the  Russians  further 
loined  In  recognizing  this  new  productive 
business  to  the  extent  that  today  Russia  en- 
Joys  a  favorable  trade  balance  with  prac- 
tically every  country  In  Western  Europe. 

At  times,  as  this  larger  International  efTort 
gathered  momentum  we  heard  some  say  that 
such  countries  as  France  were.  In  fact,  de- 
voting proportionally  more  of  their  resources 
to  aiding  the  less  developed  countries  than 
was  the  United  States.  This  fallacious  rea- 
soning deliberately  Ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Ignited  States  has  borne,  and  continues  to 
bear,  the  lion's  share  of  the  unproductive 
nurden  of  defending  economically  and  mili- 
tarily freedom  all  over  the  world.  Partlcu- 
arly  as  some  of  these  seU-stvled  leaders  In 
lorelgn  aid  withdrew  Into  their  national 
Boundaries  leaving  unfulfilled  responsibilities 
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In  their  former  colonies  and  territories. 
This  defense  burden  must  also  be  counted 
In  adding  up  the  balance.  Plnally,  I  am  sure 
you  can  well  appreciate  the  lonely  burden 
we  also  bear  because  of  the  dollar's  role  a« 
a  key  International  reserve  currency. 

While  there  Is  very  little  new  that  I  can 
say  about  the  need  for  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  burdens — and  in  particular 
the  burden  of  financing  progress  in  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world— I  would 
like  to  summarize  for  you  the  essentials  of 
my  government's  position  on  the  subject. 

First,  the  Free  World  needs  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  legitimate  needs 
of  those  developing  countries  which  are  do- 
ing what  they  can  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  nothing  will  happen  unless  it  Is  good 
for  the  nations  that  are  willing  to  make 
these  investments.  This  Is  Just  like  a  busi- 
ness which  is  seeking  to  expand  Its  activities 
Into  a  new  sales  area.  Business  will  not 
make  any  money  on  its  Investment  until  It 
has  sold  Its  product  in  the  market  place. 
We  believe  that  these  Investments  In  de- 
veloping nations  are  sound  and  will  ulU- 
mately  be  returned  to  us  through  the  means 
of  commercial  sales  and  exchange  after  these 
countries  and  markets  have  been  developed. 
Second,  the  burden  of  doing  this — the  cost 
of  financing  economic  and  social  progress^ 
should  be  equitably  distributed  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  objective  of  satisfactory 
rates  of  progress  In  the  less  developed  Is 
achieved,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
strength  of  the  donor  countries—Individually 
and  as  a  grotip — is  preserved. 

Third,  the  success  of  these  efforts  depends 
crucially  on  maximum  cooperation  from  de- 
veloped countries  Individually  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  maximum  multilateral  co- 
operation and  Improved  multilateral  Institu- 
tions on  the  other  hand. 

Who  can  say  what  are  the  legitimate  needs 
of  developing  nations?  These  needs  are  the 
development  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
these  peoples. 

I  would   mention  briefly  the  recently  In- 
augurated  Asian  I>evelopment  Bank  which, 
with    a    dozen    non-regional    countries — In- 
cluding your  own  country— contributing  and 
Joining  provides  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  type  of  orderly  and  productive  ties  which 
can.   with   determination   and   Ingenuity,   be 
devised  between  the  advanced  and  the  less 
developed    countries.    The    Asian    Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  epitomize  the  growing  move- 
ment   toward    regional    cooperation    which 
stems   from    a   realization    that    progress   in 
every  part  of  the  world  reqttlres  Joint  enter- 
prises to  develop  shared  sources  of  wealth. 
In    his    recent    message    to    Congress    on 
foreign    aid.   President   Johnson    referred   to 
this   movement   as   springing   from   a   "phi- 
losophy of  pragmatic  regionalism"  reflecting 
the  facts  of  economic  life.    "Political  unity." 
the  President  continued,  "Is  neither  required 
nor   expected.     But   the   resources   available 
for   development   are   too   scarce    to    scatter 
among  many  countries  when  greater  promise 
Ilea  In  Joint  action.     We  must  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  of  cooperation." 

President  Johnson  has  established  "the 
guiding  principles"  on  which  our  U.S.  pro- 
grams will  be  based,  and  they  are: 

"Self-Help.  Nations  develop  primarily 
through  their  own  efforts.  Our  programs  can 
only  be  supplements,  not  substitutes.  This 
l8  the  overriding  principle. 

'■Multilateralism.  Every  advanced  nation 
has  a  duty  to  contribute  to  Its  share  of  the 
cost. 

•■Rcgionaliam.  The  future  of  many  coun- 
tries depends  on  sound  development  of  re- 
sources shared  with  their  neighbors. 

•■Agriculture,  Health.  and  Education, 
These  key  sectors  are  the  critical  elements 
of  advancement  everywhere  in  the  undM-- 
developed  world." 

The  commercial  potential  of  American 
agricultiu-e  holds  the  greatest  hope  for  social 
progress    and   International    welfare   of   any 


goal  reachable  In  the  TwenUeth  Century. 
Investing  in  world  agriculture  today  to  feed 
the  Increasing  populaUon  of  the  world, 
offers  a  greater  potential  than  did  the  Indus- 
trial Investxnente  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
If  nations  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  type  of  opportunity,  then  I  feel  thev  are 
siiortBighted. 

Further,  we  wUl  defeat  world  domination 
by  Communism  through  food  production 
alone.  In  fact,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
leading  to  Klu-ushchev's  ouster  was  his  fail- 
ure to  change  the  Russian  diet  frona  starch 
to  protein. 

Nations  must  be  on  the  alert  to  Increase 
their  producUvlty  in  aU  areas,  but  particu- 
larly we  must  be  conscious  of  food  produc- 
Uon  in  this  era  of  predictable  world  over- 
population. In  order  to  help  these  younger 
nations,  we  are  more  than  willing  to  have 
them  tap  the  great  research  of  American 
agriculture  to  "seed  and  breed"  to  help 
themselves. 

It  is  my  government's  firm  conviction  that 
countries  which  are  accumulating  savings 
In  the  form  of  reserves  should,  if  they  are 
to  accept  their  proper  responsibilities,' per- 
mit public  and  private  capital  to  flow  out  to 
the  less  developed  countries  in  reasonable 
magnitudes  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
surplus  countries  should  share  their  sur- 
pluses by  giving  multilateral  and  regional 
financing  institutions  liberal  access  to  their 
capital  markets. 

This  Is  only  a  starter,  however,  and  should 
be  followed  or  accompanied  by  increased 
outflows  of  pubUc  capiui  on  liberal  terms 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  surplus  country's  In- 
ternal and  external  resources.  A  policy  such 
as  this  not  only  Increases  the  help  available 
to  deserving  less  developed  countries,  but 
also  contributes  substantially  to  effective 
global  balance  of  payments  adjustment  proc- 
esses which  are  essential  to  the  conunucd 
operation  and  stability  of  the  International 
monetary  system. 

The  Report  on  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Adjustment  Process  issued  last  August  by 
Working  Party  No.  3  of  the  OECD's  Economic 
Policy  Committee  recapitulates  these  policy 
considerations,  in  part.  In  the  following 
terms: 

"It  would  ...  be  desirable  for  countries 
in  a  strong  balance  of  payments  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunity 
to  Increase  their  aid  contributions,  either  by 
facilitating  the  access  of  international  Insti- 
tutions to  their  capital  market  or  by  other 
means.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  if 
countries  in  a  strong  balance  of  payments 
position  could  increase  the  proportion  of 
their  aid  which  is  granted  on  an  untied  basis 
and,  where  possible,  undertake  reverse 
tying." 

So  far.  few  of  the  nations  In  a  position 
to  adopt  these  precepts  have,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, chosen  to  do  so  despite  the  obvious 
and  Increasing  urgency  of  the  needs.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunately  still  the 
case  that  some  Industrialized  nations  which 
are  not  pulling  their  fair  share  of  the  load, 
continue  to  derive  substantial  net  benefits 
from  untied  resources  being  made  available 
through  international  and  regional  financing 
institutions. 

For  example,  in  the  so-called  "hard 
window"  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  there 
has  been  made  available  through  the  end 
of  1966  convertible  currencies  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $653  mllUon.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Latin  American  members  of  the 
Bank  have  provided  »173  million  and  the 
United  States  has  provided  $375  million. 
Other  advanced  non-member  nations  have 
provided  $105  million  In  the  form  of  funds 
loaned  to  the  Bank.  Against  this  16  per- 
cent share  of  the  Bank's  total  Ordinary 
Capital  resources  supplied  by  these  non- 
member  Industrialized  countries.  It  should 
be  noted  that  as  of  mid-1966  these  countries 
had  enjoyed  28  percent  of  the  proctuement 
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business  made  possible  by  the  Bank's  Ordi- 
nary Ciipltal  lending  operations. 

The  basic  Inequity  of  this  uneven  bene- 
fits-contributions relationship  for  this  one 
Institution  alone  is  obvious  The  question 
clearly  arises  as  to  how  long  such  a  situation 
can  be  allowed  to  persist.  I  suggest  that  It 
la.xy  soon  be  neces.sary  to  take  steps  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance,  a  more  equitable 
b.ilance  In  the  relative  cost  benefits  ratio 
(>!'  development  assistance  by  limiting  pro- 
curement to  those  nations  who  are  invest- 
ing in  the  developing  countries  of  the  world 
My  government,  for  reasons  well  known 
to  you.  win  tailor  its  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grains  to  rest  on  tlie  basic  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  our  b.iUmce  of  payments  position. 
As  regards  our  policy  of  administration, 
our  actlon.s  In  these  are.is  must  be  approved 
by  our  Congress,  which  means  the  American 
public.  President  Johnson  in  all  of  his 
actions  iU'^pires  to  public  acceptability,  and 
let  me  a.ssure  you  that  the  American  public 
Is  solidly  behind  his  programs.  Given  our 
International  monetary  responsibilities,  this 
must  be  so  and  we  must  continue  to  ensure 
th.it  our  aid  programs  have  the  least  pos- 
sible effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
The  criticisms  one  hears  of  our  aid  policies 
and  In  particular  of  our  aid-tying  procedures 
fall  to  take  into  any  account  these  broader 
Issues  And  they  fall  to  take  Into  account  as 
well  the  fact  that  the  United  States  followed 
a  liberal  policy  in  this  particular  respect 
over  a  long  period  of  ye.irs  when  massive 
amounts  of  its  resources  were  devoted  to  the 
reconstruction  of  war-torn  Europe  and  to 
the  creation  of  great  multilateral  Institu- 
tions Including  the  International  Monetary 
Fvind.  the  World  Bank  and  the  regional  de- 
velopment banks  which  have  played,  and 
win  continue  to  play,  such  an  Important 
role  in  bringing  about  a  more  orderly  and  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live 

The  United  states  is  willing  to  take  the 
initiative  In  forging  a  bold  new  concept  to 
enable  le.ss  fortunate  nations  to  help  them- 
selves No  Individual  or  nation  desires 
charity.  Ihey  want  to  develop  their  own 
economy  to  become  Independent,  and  then 
prosperous  and  In  this  area  we  will  assist 
them. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  carry  its  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  financing  the  world's 
progress  requirements.  You  can  rest  as- 
sured that  we  win  continue  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  freedom's  battlefields  the  world 
over.  You  can  rest  assured  that  we  will 
continue  to  seek  an  early  successful  con- 
clusion to  international  mcmetary  reform 
negotiations,  designed  to  guarantee  a  pros- 
perous and  e.xpandlng  International  financial 
framework  for  progress.  And  you  can  rest 
assured  that  we  will  be  equally  unremitting 
in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  Free  World  play  their  proper 
and  equitable  role  In  all  of  these  great 
endeavors. 

As  your  forebears  fotight  so  valiantly  for 
your  freedom  In  the  great  battles  of  Mor- 
garten  and  Sempach.  as  did  our  ancestors  In 
oxir  great  battles  of  Lexington  and  Yorktown, 
we  are  both  still  primarily  Interested  in  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
today,  we  are  involved  in  an  economic  war 
where  we  are  using  dollars  and  francs  in- 
stead of  swords  and  halberds  to  defeat  our 
common  enemy.  We  shall  withstand  the 
attacks,  we  shall  prosper,  and  in  so  doing 
create  a  great  new  and  free  world  for  man- 
kind. 


NELSON   EDDY 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  popu- 
lar musical  artists  who  had  a  vei-y  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of 
my  State. 

Nelson  Eddy,  who  died  in  Miami  last 


week  at  the  age  of  65,  was  born  in  Prov- 
idence. R.I..  and  began  his  musical 
career  there  with  various  church  choirs. 
He  made  his  first  public  appearance  at 
the  age  of  nine  with  a  National  Guard 
band. 

Nelson  Eddy  in  many  ways  typified  the 
dream  of  many  young  Ameiicans  in  the 
age  of  Hollywood  and  mass  entertain- 
ment. His  voice  was  laiown  to  millions, 
and  as  he  himself  discovered,  his  artistry 
was  sought  after  because  it  was  tradi- 
tional. 

He  frequently  returned  to  our  State 
whenever  his  busy  life  permitted,  to  visit 
his  father,  stepmother,  and  sister  who 
survive  liim  and  to  whom  I  extend  my 
deep  sympathy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
inseit  in  the  Record  at  this  point  articles 
from  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Providence  Journal  regarding 
Mr.  Eddy. 

There  bclnK  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Providence   (R.I  )    Evening 
Bulletin,  Mar.  6,  1967 1 

Si.NGER  Nelson  Eddy  Dies  at  65 — Rhode 
Island  Native  Victim  of  Stroke 

Miami.  Pla  Nelson  Eddy,  the  tall,  hand- 
some baritone  whose  voice  thrilled  movie- 
goers in  the  '303  and  '40s.  died  today  a  few 
hours  after  being  stricken  in  the  midst  of  a 
show  at  a  Miami  Beach  night  club. 

Only  la.st  week,  the  65-year-old  Rhode  Is- 
land native,  once  the  lilghest  paid  singer  In 
the  world,  said  that  he  would  continue  work- 
ing    until  I  drop"  because  "I  love  it." 

He  was  at  work,  singing  to  some  400  lis- 
teners at  the  Sans  Soucl  Hotel  last  night, 
when  his  voice  failed  and  he  was  helped  off 
the  stage.  A  Mount  SInal  Hospital  spokes- 
man said  he  apparently  suffered  a  stroke. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  best  known  for  a  series  of 
eight  light  operatic  movies  in  which  he  co- 
starred  with  Jeanette  MacDonald,  who  died 
two  years  ago  of  a  heart  attack. 

Ml.ss  MacDonald's  soprano  voice  blended 
perfectly  with  Mr.  Eddys  rich  baritone  in 
such  shows  as  "Naughty  Marietta."  "May 
Time."  "Rose  Marie,"  "New  Moon"  and 
"Sweethearts" 

Some  of  their  songs,  like  'Ah,  Sweet 
My.stery  of  Life,"  "Rose  Marie"  and  "Indian 
Love  Call."  were  so  popular  that  Mr.  Eddy 
still  was  singing  them  In  the  last  days  of  his 
career. 

"Those  are  what  they  yell  for."  he  said  re- 
cently, "and  they  want  them  straight.  We 
tried  kidding  Indian  Love  Call'  and  they 
wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

Fans  often  thought  that  Mr.  Eddy  and  the 
late  Miss  MacDonald  were  married  because 
of  the  apparent  sincerity  of  their  love  scenes 
together.  But  tiiey  were  only  good  friends 
and  strong  admirers  of  each  other.  Mr.  Eddy 
w.us  married  in  1909  to  Ann  Denltz  Franklin. 

Mr.  Eddy  recently  returned  from  three 
weeks  of  appe.irances  in  Australia  with  Miss 
Gale  ishcrwood,  who  has  been  his  night  club 
suigmg  partner  for  14  years. 

Mrs.  Tlionias  Runanan  of  Revere.  Ma.^s.. 
who  w.»s  sitting  about  six  feet  In  front  of 
Mr  Eddy  when  he  was  stricken,  said  his 
voice  suddenly  failed. 

"Would  you  bear  with  me  a  minute?"  she 
said  lie  asked  his  audience.  "I  cant  seem 
to  get  the  words  out" 

Morton  KIrsch,  the  hotel  manager,  said 
Mr.  Eddy  had  Just  finished  a  song  "and 
started  to  go  into  another  when  he  seemed 
to  lose  his  memory." 

Mr.  Eddy  turned  to  his  accompanl.ot.  Theo- 
dore Paxson,  and  asked,  "Would  you  play 
'Dardenella'?    Maybe  I'll  get  the  words  back." 

Then  he  said;  "My  face  Is  getting  numb. 
Is  there  a  doctor   here?" 


A  doctor  In  the  audience  responded  and 
Mr.  Eddy  was  led  to  his  dressing  room  by 
Miss  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Paxson,  who  had 
been  his  pianist  40  years.  After  first  aid 
treatment,  lie  was  taken  to  tlie  hospital 
where   he  died   this  morning. 

Mr.  Eddy  sang  with  the  Philadelphia  Civic 
Opera  when  he  was  a  young  advertising  copy- 
writer An  appearance  in  Los  Angeles  got 
him  into  movies  in  1933. 

His  roles  with  Miss  MacDonald  placed  him 
in  such  great  demand  that  his  concert  price 
rose  to  $15,000  and  his  radio  fee  to  $6,000 
for  four  songs. 

Mr.  Eddy  and  Miss  Sherwood  continually 
tried  to  use  new  songs  In  their  nightclub 
and  theater  act,  but  always  the  audiences 
clamored  for  the  old  ones.  He  estimated  he 
had  sung  "Rose  Marie"  6.000  to  7,000  times 
News  of  the  singer's  death  was  telephoned 
to  Rhode  Island  from  Florida  this  morning 
by  his  wife.  She  called  her  husband's  step- 
mother, Mrs.  William  D.  Eddy,  who  lives  on 
High  Street,  Jamestown,  with  Mr.  Eddy's 
91 -year-old  father.  Mr.  Eddy  also  leaves  a 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd  Brown,  a  Pawtucket 
school  teaclier. 

Mr  Eddy  was  born  In  Providence,  at  96 
Hartford  Ave.  Later  the  Eddy  family  lived 
on  Smith  Street.  The  youngster  who  was  to 
become  famous  in  the  theatrical  world  also 
attended  grade  schools  In  Edgewood  and 
Pawtucket. 

As  a  boy.  Nelson  sang  locally  in  various 
choirs.  He  Joined  the  choir  of  All  Saints' 
Memorial  Chtirch  in  1914  and  sang  with  It 
after  making  his  debut  as  a  boy  soprano  In 
St.  Stephen's  Church  Choir  and  later  with 
the   Grace   Church   singers. 

He  was  coached  for  his  first  operatic  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  by  the  late  Dr.  Was- 
siU  Leps,  conductor  of  the  Providence  Sym- 
pliony  Orchestra. 

He  made  his  operatic  debut  as  Tonio  In 
"Pagllaccl"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1924. 

His  first  public  appearance  was  made  with 
the  Old  Coast  Guard  Artillery  Band,  First  Dis- 
trict Rhode  Island  National  Guard,  at  Fort 
Greble  In  July,  1909.  At  a  concert  the  nine- 
year-old  t)oy  sang  "The  Lost  Chord"  to  the 
band's  accompaniment. 

His  father  was  drum  major  of  the  band, 
and  his  grandfather,  Isaac  "Ike"  Eddy,  wa-s 
the  bass  drummer. 

Before  becoming  a  full-time  entertainer, 
Mr.  Eddy  was  a  telegraph  operator,  a  ship- 
ping clerk,  a  newspaper  staff  artist,  reporter 
and  copy  reader  and  an  advertising  agency 
copy  writer.  His  newspaper  career  was  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Eddy  frequently  re- 
turned to  Rliode  Island  to  visit  family  mem- 
bers. He  last  visited  the  state  four  years  ago 
when  he  had  a  singing  engagement  in  B(is- 
ton.  He  corresponded  regularly  with  his 
father  and  stepmother,  who  had  planned  to 
go  to  Florida  next  week  and  meet  him  in 
Fort  Latiderdale. 

[From   the   Providence    iRI  i    Journal     Msr 
7,  19671 

One  evening  in  the  early  \9'A0%  a  Journal- 
Bull-jtln  reporter  w.is  returning  to  Newport 
ab'»:ird  the  Jamestown  Perry  when  a  ninn 
wtt'a  an  unfamiliar  face  approached  with  ■■ 
que.'^tion. 

"Yoti're  from  the  Journal,  aren't  you?"  he 
asked  Gardiicr  Dunton  of  Newport,  who  re- 
tired In  1962  after  36  years  as  a  reporter  and 
bureau  manngcr  In  Newport  for  the  Journ  ! 

Mr  Dunton  replied  that  he  was.  The  mi." 
then  explained  that  his  son,  who  had  at- 
tended Rogers  Hig'i  School  In  Newport.  *'.'■! 
returning  to  Rhode  Island  In  u  short  time  for 
ills  first  major  concert  .ifter  coinpletlng  vocal 
training  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  father  gave  the  reporter  his  son's  baclt- 
ground  and  explained  that  the  concert,  to 
be    held    in    Rogers   High    School,    was   be;ng 
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sponsored  by  the  Newport  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, now  "known  as  the  Newport  Civic 
Music  Association. 

•He  asked  for  a  little  publicity,  and  I  wrote 
about  half  a  column  for  the  Sunday  Journa! 
atwut  Newport  boy  comes  home  to  sing.' 
Mr.  Dunton  recalled  yesterday.  However, 
an  editor  termed  the  story  "just  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity for  an  unknown  singer"  and  refused  to 
run  the  storv.  Mr.  Dunton  said. 

Mr.  Dunton  said  he  felt  like  a  "prophet 
Without  honor"  when,  about  20  years  after 
the  ferrv  meeting.  Nelson  Eddy  returned  to 
Rhode  island  to  visit  his  father  and  the 
■front  page  of  the  Journal  was  filled  with 
stories  about  the  great  movie  star  and 
singer" 

William  D  Eddy.  91.  who  had  tried  to  gain 
"a  little  publicity"  for  his  son.  who  died 
yesterday  in  Miami,  still  lives  on  High  Street 
in  Jamestown. 


I 


THE  FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION CHARTS  A  NE-W  COURSE  FOR 
THE  ALASKA  TRADE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
has  leleased  a  report  on  the  Alaska 
maritime  trade  which  promises  to  make  a 
significant  and  entirely  beneficial  con- 
tribution to  solution  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  water  transportation  long  bur- 
dening the  State  of  Alaska.  The  Com- 
mission's comprehensive  study  of  water 
carrier  operations  in  the  Alaska  trade  is 
a  gold  mine  of  information  about  the 
carriers  involved,  service  provided  to  in- 
dividual communities,  rates  charged  by 
the  carriers  and  the  effects  of  this  on  the 
economy  of  the  State.  Further,  the 
Maritime  Commission  report  contains 
valuable  recomjnendations  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  the  Commission,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  other  agencies  of 
Goverrunent  can  do  to  improve  trans- 
portation services  and  lower  costs  of 
freight  shipments.  The  report  also  re- 
views the  many  changes  in  transporta- 
tion patterns  to  Alaska  which  have  oc- 
curred over  the  last  few  years  and  indi- 
cates how  these  may  give  direction  to 
changes  to  come  in  the  future. 

The  plan  for  an  Alaska  trade  report 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
was  announced  in  October  1964,  coin- 
cidentally  with  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
repeated  rate  increases  proceedings 
which  Alaska  has  been  made  to  endure 
over  the  years.  Following  the  unvarying 
pattern  the  10-percent  increase  in  rates 
at  issue  was  confirmed  as  lawful,  load- 
ing yet  heavier  burdens  on  the  economy 
of  Alaska  already  overstrained  by  an 
abnormally  high  cost  of  living. 

The  rate  increase  which  was  confirmed 
as  lawful  in  October  1964  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co., 
the  historic  monopoly  in  the  trade,  in 
December  1959  and  was  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  January  10.  1960.  without  the 
suspension  urged  upon  the  then  Federal 
Maritime  Board  by  the  Alaska  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Thus,  its  impact  was  fully  embedded  in 
the  economy  of  the  State  by  the  time  the 
Commission  gave  it  final  blessing. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  and  difB- 
cult  rate  proceeding,  the  State  of  Alaska 
demonstrated  that  on  the  basis  of  rates 
in  effect  prior  to  the  increase,  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  earned  a  rate  of  return 
on  its  investment  of  not  less  than  13  per- 


cent in  the  2-year  period  of  1958  and 
1959,  and  applying  realistic  deprecia- 
tion methods,  the  rate  of  return  was  cal- 
culated as  high  as  22  percent  in  1958  and 
10  percent  in  1959.  The  hearing  exam- 
iner in  the  case  found  that  the  10-per- 
cent increase  would  bring  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  a  return  of  19.35  percent  and 
ruled  it  was  luijust  and  unreasonable. 
That  decision  was,  unfortunately,  over- 
ruled by  the  Commission. 

The  proceedings  disclosed  that  water- 
borne  freicTht  rates  to  Alaska  had  in- 
creased 56.4  percent  over  tlie  decade  pre- 
ceding the  1960  increase.  The  blight  on 
the  struggling  economy  of  the  new  State 
resulting  from  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
transportation  was  recognized  as  tlie 
most  seriously  adverse  of  all  economic 
factors  affecting  its  progress. 

Despite  the  clear  showing  of  excessive 
profits  to  the  water  carrier  and  the  direct 
damage  inflicted  on  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  a  i-esult,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission ruled,  by  a  2-to-2  decision 
that  the  10-percent  increase  was  lawful. 
Commission  Chairman  John  Harllie  and 
Vice  Chairman  James  V.  Day  had  voted 
against  the  increase,  but  Commissioners 
Ashton  C.  Barritt  and  John  S.  Patter- 
son voted  *^or  it.  The  fifth  Commission- 
er, George  A.  Heam.  was  disqualified 
since  his  appointment  had  occurred  after 
final  argument  in  the  case  had  been  held. 
Although  Alaskans  were  not  to  see  a 
reversal  of  the  ever  upward  trend  of 
water  freight  rat^s  in  this  case,  a  new- 
spirit  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion was  evidenced  by  the  announcement 
that  the  agency  planned  to  make  the 
study,  now  completed,  to  examine  the 
root  causes  of  Alaska's  exorbitant  ship- 
ping cost  and  determine  what  might  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation.  It  was 
clear  then,  as  it  is  even  clearer  now,  that 
Alaska  cannot  grow  and  develop  if  it 
is  forced  to  submit  to  one  increase  in 
freight  rates  after  another,  without  hope 
of  relief  or  hope  of  escape. 

The  report  now  completed  diagnoses 
the  complex  of  diseases  afflicting  the 
Alaska  trade  and  recommends  remedies. 
It  is  now  up  to  Alaskans,  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  and,  also, 
private  business  enterprise  in  Alaska,  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  water  transpor- 
tation problem  and  go  to  work  to  solve 
it. 

As  for  what  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission found,  it  is  explained  that  this 
must  be  described  largely  in  terms  of 
four  geographical  regions  of  Alaska, 
having  differing  conditions  and  needs. 
Southeast,  south-central,  southwestern, 
and  northwestern  ports  and  communi- 
ties of  Alaska  have,  each,  unique  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent plans  for  improvement  are  indi- 
cated. 

South-central  Alaska,  encompassing 
the  ports  of  Seward,  Whittier,  and  An- 
chorage serving  the  largest  part  of  our 
population,  enjoys  comparatively  lower 
freight  rates  and  unquestionably  more 
efficient  service  than  does  the  rest  of  the 
State.  The  reason  is  apparent.  This  is 
the  only  area  of  Alaska  where  the  mo- 
nopoly control  of  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
has  been  broken.  Shippers  have  a  choice 
of  carrier  services  and  the  competition 


between  canieis  which  has  ensvied  has 
had  the  predictable  effect  of  lowei'ing 
freight  rates.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
1960  rate  increa.se  for  Alaska  Steamship 
Co..  service  has  been  introduced  into  the 
railbelt  of  Alaska  by  Puget  Sound-Alaska 
Van  Line,  a  barge  service  operated  by  the 
Canadian  National  P»,aih-oad,  Alaska 
Trainship — subsidiary  of  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co. — and,  giving  year-iound  service 
to  the  ports  of  Anchorage,  Sea  Land.  Inc. 

In  southeast,  southwest,  and  northwest 
Alaska,  the  picture  remains  discouraging 
and  it  is  heie  action  must  be  directed 
toward  imijrovement.  In  general,  the.se 
areas  share  a  common  problem  in  that 
virtually  the  only  carrier  in  the  trade  i.s 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  Using  slow  out- 
moded, liberty  ships  and  CIMAVIS  left 
over  from  the  Second  '\A'oi-ld  War.  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.'s  service  is  inefficient  and 
expensive.  No  alternative  service  now 
exists  Unless  this  pattern  changes,  the 
communities  of  Alaska  dependent  on 
Alaska  steam  service  can  look  forward  to 
nothing  but  higher  costs  of  service  used 
to  justify  higher  freight  rates. 

How  high  are  the  rates  and  what  is  the 
effect  on  the  economy? 

In  the  railbelt.  where  transportation  is 
comparatively  efficient,  modern  and  com- 
petitive, water  freight  rate*  Are  found  to 
have  relatively  small  imptVt  on  the  cost 
of  living. 

In  southeast  Alaska,  however,  whei-e 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  serves  alone,  trans- 
portation costs,  including  terminal 
charges  are  excessive  and  have  a  corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  cost  of  living.  As 
an  illustration,  the  report  says: 

If  merchants  at  Juneau  order  food  products 
from  Seattle,  transportation  costs  on  apples, 
lettuce,  flour  and  potatoes  would  raise  fob. 
prices  29.  41.  29.  and  22  percent  respectively. 
Transportation  charges  on  lumber  and  ce- 
ment would  raise  prices  on  these  items  71  and 
100  percent  respectively. 

In  northwest  Alaska,  ocean  transpor- 
tation, including  lighterage  costs  increase 
Seattle  f.o.b.  prices  on  some  food  and 
construction  items  even  more  than  in 
southeast  and,  combined  with  the  mer- 
chants  markup,  further  raise  f.o.b.  prices 
approximately  60  percent. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
repoi't  examines  in  detail  the  freight 
charges  on  indi\-idual  commodities  trans- 
ported t«  the  port  communities  of  Alaska, 
describes  changes  in  rate  levels  occurring 
over  the  last  several  years  and  compares 
rates  on  identical  commodities  to  differ- 
ent ports.  Again  and  again,  the  striking 
difference  is  demonstrated  between  Alas- 
ka Steamship  rates  to  ports  where  it  is 
the  monopoly  cari'ier — southeast  and 
western  Alaska — and  rates  to  the  railbelt 
where  the  company  finds  itself  in  com- 
petition with  other  carriers.  As  the  re- 
port points  out : 

For  instance,  the  carload  rates  to  Anchor- 
age (Of  Alaska  Steamship  Company)  which 
cover  the  water  and  rail  haul  and  motor  de- 
livery on  bakery  goods,  building  materials, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  household  goods, 
radios,  liquor,  boxes,  cigarettes,  empty  cans 
and  other  commodities  are  lower  than  Alaska 
Steam's  rates  that  apply  on  approximately 
equal  volume  shipments  to  Juneau.  Simi- 
larly, Alaska  Steam's  rat«s  to  Ketchikan  on 
bakery  goods,  building  materials,  radios, 
liquor,  empty  cans  and  other  items  are  higher 
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than  Its  rates  to  Anchorage  on  similar  quan- 
tity shipments. 

As  for  the  rate  changes  since  January 
9_  I960 — prior  to  the  January  10,  1960. 
rate  increase — the  study  focuses  on  63 
speciflc  commodities  transported  to  Ju- 
neau and  Ketchikan  on  January  9.  1960, 
January  10,  1960,  and  May  1,  1965.  At 
Juneau,  of  the  63  commodities  2«  in- 
creased from  1  to  10  percent  in  the  5- 
year  period;  6  rates  Increased  10  to  25 
percent:  15  rates  increased  from  25  to 
395  percent:  and  16  rates  decreased  from 
1  to  52  percent.  For  example,  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles increased  29  percent:  refrigerated 
fruit  and  vegetables  increased  31  per- 
cent; musical  instruments  increased  394 
percent,  fresh  grapefruit  56  percent, 
radios  224  percent,  gasoline  27  percent, 
mining  machinery  23  percent,  roofing 
15  percent,  and  trucks  11  percent.  Among 
products  showing  decreased  costs  were 
coffins — 19  percent  less — and  alcoholic 
beverages— 22  percent  less.  The  socio- 
logical implication  by  these  decreases 
may  be  cause  for  speculation. 

At  Ketchikan,  the  story  is  much  the 
same.  Eighteen  commodities  showed  in- 
creases of  more  than  the  general  10-per- 
cent rate  increase  of  1960;  13  commodi- 
ties showed  increases  of  more  than  25 
percent ;  while  22  were  below  the  level  of 
January  9,  1960. 

The  report  points  out  the  increases 
at  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  reflect  not  only 
the  lO-percent  increases  of  1960,  but, 
also,  the  company's  change  in  tariff 
quotation  from  weight  or  measurement  to 
a  weight  basis  on  July  1,  1963. 

In  northwest  Alaska,  at  the  ports  of 
Nome  and  Kotzcbue  exorbitant  shipping 
costs  are  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  port 
facilities,  where  cargo  must  be  lightered 
from  the  ship's  anchorage  offshore.  In 
addition  to  the  abnormally  heavy  cost 
which  results  shippers  are  at  a  further 
disadvantage  in  that  Alaska  Steamship 
tariffs  do  not  show  lighterage  and  asso- 
ciated costs  of  unloading  cargo. 

Rate  levels  to  the  northwest  ports  of 
Alaska  have  increased  more  in  the  region 
than  any  other  In  Alaska.  On  the  aver- 
age, in  1965,  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  rates 
to  Nome— not  including  lighterage — ex- 
ceeded corresponding  rates  to  the  south- 
east from  47  to  71  percent  and  to  the 
southwest — Kodiak— by  30  percent. 

Since  Januai-y  1,  I960,  two  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  rate  increases  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  northwest  communities. 
As  a  result,  the  overall  level  of  rates  has 
increased  approximately  20  percent  since 
January  1960.  While  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  was  successful  after 
protracted  Commission  and  court  pro- 
ceedings, in  reducing  a  10-percent  in- 
crease to  8  percent  and  a  20-percent  in- 
crease to  approximately  18  percent  In 
February  1966,  the  company  promptly 
filed  a  new  tariff,  effective  April  1,  1966. 
restoring  the  full  amoimt  of  the  increase 
in  question.  This  is  now  the  .subject  of  a 
rate  proceeding  before  the  Commis.slon — 
Docket  No.  66-22  Alaska  Steamship 
Co. — general  increase  in  the  peninsula 
and  Bering  Sea  areas  of  Alaska. 

In  southwestern  Alaska,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  focused  its  study 
on  rates  to  Kodiak.  principal  port  of  the 


area.  Here.  In  comparing  rates  to 
Kodiak  with  tariffs  of  carriers  filed 
jointly  with  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  An- 
chorage, It  is  fotind  that  although  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.'s  median  rate  Is 
slightly  lower  than  the  joint  rate  to 
Anchorage,  45  percent  of  rates  to  Kodiak 
are  in  excess  of  the  Anchorage  tariff. 

Again,  at  Kodiak  rate  increases  since 
1960  have  resulted  in  significant  tariff 
changes.  Rates  have  tripled  on  musical 
instruments;  doubled  on  cans — of  spe- 
cial significance  to  a  growing  fishery  in- 
dustry. Fourteen  rates  of  Kodiak  have 
increased  since  1960  from  25  to  396  per- 
cent: six  rates  have  increased  from  10 
to  25  percent,  while  15  rates  decreased. 

In  general,  then,  except  for  the  rail- 
belt  area,  shipping  costs  in  Alaska  are 
going  nowhere  but  up.  And  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  decision  is  yet  another  gen- 
eral rate  increase  of  15  percent,  which 
became  effective  April  8,  1966. 

That  the  ever-raising  costs  of  trans- 
portation Inflate  the  Alaska  economy  is 
entirely  clear.  In  presenting  the  facts  on 
this,  the  FMC  study  has  examined  the 
impact  of  high  transportation  cost  on 
retail  prices  and  the  old  Alaska  legend 
that — 

It  Is  not  the  freight  rates,  but  merchants 
who  markup  the  prices  that  cause  such  high 
retail  prices. 

The  Commission  finds  some  truth  in 
the  long  suspected  markup  allegation; 
however,  no  cause  for  doubt  exists  that 
the  basic  Increase  above  retail  costs  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  is  the 
ocean  freight  charge  to  Alaskans. 

Why  does  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
charge  abnormally  high  rates?  An  ob- 
vious but  insufficient  aiiswer  is  that  the 
company  has.  for  generations,  been  al- 
lowed to  get  away  with  it  under  policies 
of  less  conscientious  regulatory  bodies 
than  that  now  composing  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Doubtless,  the 
continued  inflation  of  freight  rates  re- 
sults in  large  part  from  "public  be 
damned"  attitudes  of  the  past.  The  un- 
happy history  of  Alaska's  experiences 
with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  been 
that  the  public  has  paid  and  paid  while 
the  owners  of  this  profitable  enterprise 
have  made  fortunes.  Lacking  the  ne- 
cessity to  compete  with  other  carriers, 
no  impetus  was  ever  given  to  improve 
service  and,  certainly,  none  to  reduce 
rates. 

Aside  from  regulatory  policies  affect- 
ing freight  rates,  the  FMC  study  illumi- 
nates specific  physical  causes  for  high 
costs  of  transportation,  resulting  in 
higher  rates,  which  can  be  and  obviously 
should  be  changed.  Among  these  are: 
First.  The  antiquated,  slow— 10-knot 
maximum— Liberty  ships  and  CIMAVs 
of  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  are  unduly  ex- 
pensive to  operate.  Outmoded  cargo- 
handling  equipment  coupled  with  rising 
labor  costs  increa.se  the  expense  of  time 
at  sea.  time  in  port,  and  stevedoring. 

Second.  In  southeast  Ala.-ka  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  dock  facilities — owned 
by  Alaska  Steam-ship  Co.  at  Ketchikan 
and  Juneau,  operated  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  agent  at  Sitka  and  Peters- 
burg—make them  Inadequate  to  handle 
increased  capacity  and  preclude  applica- 


tion of  modem  cargo  handling  methods. 
Thus,  these  communities  are  denied  re- 
ductions in  handling  costs  that  oould 
lesult  from  more  efficient  equipment. 

Disparities  between  handling  costs  at 
southeast  Alaska  ports  and  those  charged 
by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  at  Seattle  are 
enormous  and,  on  the  face  of  it.  inex- 
plicable. At  Ketchikan  and  Juneau 
wharfage  and  handling  costs  exceed 
those  of  Seattle  by  185  percent.  These 
costs  are  about  the  same  at  Sitka.  At 
Petersburg,  the  disparity  between  Seat- 
tle for  costs  of  handling  is  in  the  magni- 
tude of  251  percent. 

Certainly,  the  advice  of  the  Commis- 
sion staff  to  the  Commissioner  that  these 
disparities  be  investigated  is  long  over- 
due. 

Third.  In  the  western  ports  of  Dilling- 
ham, Nome,  and  Kotzebue,  a  major  cause 
of  high  transportation  rates,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  is  the  expense  of  lightering 
cargo,  which  must  be  paid  In  addition  to 
steamship  costs.  To  meet  this  prob- 
lem, the  study  recommended  more 
stringent  regulation  of  lightering  serv- 
ice, including  more  effective  reporting  of 
rates. 

Recommendations  of  the  study  of  rem- 
edies for  other  basic  problems  of  the 
Alaska  maritime  trade  include  sugges- 
tions as  to  advisable  regulatory  policies 
as  well  as  changes  in  transportation  pat- 
terns which  could  bring  about  lower 
rates.  Major  recommendations  include 
the  following: 

First.  New  systems  of  redistribution 
of  cargo  in  southeast,  southwest,  and 
northwest  Alaska  should  be  developed. 
This  envisions  establishment  of  trade 
centers  in  each  area  from  which  cargo 
would  be  transferred  by  small  carriers  to 
remote  communities  where  operation  of 
large  self-propelled  vessels  is  uneco- 
nomic. This  would  envision  the  use  of 
taster  ships  providing  service  adapted 
tc  port  facilities  and  specific  needs  of 
small  but  expanding  communities. 

Second.  The  services  of  transpacific 
cargo  ships  traveling  from  West  Coast 
ports  to  Japan  could  be  employed  to  es- 
tablish a  new  method  of  freight  han- 
dling to  the  Northwest  ports  that  could 
eliminate  the  heavy  expense  of  lighter- 
ing to  such  ports  as  Dillingham,  Nome, 
and  Kotzebue.  This  contemplates  the 
discharge  at  Dutch  Harbor — a  diversion 
from  a  frequent  route  traversing  the 
Aleutian  Chain  at  Unimak  Pass— of 
cargo  loaded  at  West  Coast  ports,  pick 
up  of  cargo  bound  for  Japan  from  Alaska 
and  transfer  of  Alaska  bound  cargo  to 
barge  feeder  vessels  equipped  to  serve 
the  Western  outposts.  The  report  notes 
that  three  American  carriers  in  the 
transpacific  trade — American  President 
Lines,  Pacific  Far  East  Lines,  and  Amer- 
ican Mail  Lines — have  applied  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  subsidy  aid 
for  construction  of  vessels  equipped  to 
perform  this  kind  of  service. 

Third.  To  promote  more  efficient  less 
costly  service  by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.; 
the  study  recommended  that,  in  future 
rate  Investigations  the  FMC  examine 
not  only  carrier  rates,  charges,  and 
practices  but.  also,  efficiency  of  carrier 
performance  to  determine  whether  low- 
er costs  can  be  achieved  through  greater 
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efficiency.  Otherwise,  the  same  old  pat- 
terns of  increased  costs  followed  by  in- 
creased rates  will  repeat  itself  without 
change. 

Fourth.  The  jungle  of  overlapping  reg- 
ulatory systems  now  seeking  to  control 
surface  transportation  to  and  within 
Alaska  is  explored  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  that  the  three  agencies  in- 
volved, FMC,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
work  together  to  coordinate  regulatory 
actions. 

Fifth.  Legislation  authorizing  im- 
proved control  of  terminal  rates  and 
charges  is  recommended.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  agency  regulating  the  linehaul 
carrier  exercise  jurisdiction,  also,  over 
incidental  modes  of  transportation  an- 
cillary to  the  principal  cargo  movement. 
This,  combined  with  improved  reporting 
and  more  stringent  regulation  could  re- 
duce terminal  charges  and,  also,  provide 
shippers  with  accurate  information  as 
to  the  total  cost  of  a  shipment,  including 
terminal  charge. 

Sixth.  It  is  the  unequivocal  recom- 
mendation of  the  staff  that  the  desira- 
bility of  regulation  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission be,  again,  reviewed.  Finding 
that,  although  Executive  Order  11107 
authorizes  the  ICC  to  find  the  railroad 
rates  unreasonable,  this  is  meaningless 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
agency  is  without  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate cases  involving  allegations  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad's  rates  result  in  undue 
preference  or  unjust  discrimination. 

This  production  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  staff  is  an  excellent 
contribution  to  plans  for  the  progress 
of  Alaska.  Now  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  concerned  to  follow  suggestions  at 
hand  to  remove  Alaska's  greatest  eco- 
nomic problem — the  high  cost  of  water 
transportation. 


the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968.  ordered  report- 
ed today  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  20,  1967. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  At  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
on  Monday  next,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider H.R.  7123,  the  defense  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  that  the 
leadership  is  hopeful  of  passage  of  this 
bill  on  that  day. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  de- 
fense supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  next  order  of  business  will  be  S.  666, 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  16.  1967: 

F.1RM   Credit   Administration 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit      Administration,      for      the      terms 
Indicated; 

Paul  Arthur  Dobson.  of  California,  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  March  31,  1971,  vice 
Ralph  K    Cooper,  deceased. 

Millard  F.  Dailey,  of  Minnesota,  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expirmg  March  31,  1973,  vice 
Joe  B  Zeiig. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Connecticut  Girl  Wins  Top  Honors  in 
College  Aid  Program 


I       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I         Thursday,  March  16,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Judith 
Ann  Mattern,  a  freshman  at  Albertus 
Magnus  College  in  New  Haven  and  who 
comes  from  Old  Lyme  in  my  district  in 
Connecticut,  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Ronson  Corp.  at  the  35th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Tobacco  Distributors  in  New  York  City. 
Miss  Mattern,  the  daughter  of  Ernest 
Mattern,  sales  manager  of  New  England 
Cigar  and  Tobacco,  Inc.,  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  is  the  top  winner  in  the  NATO's 
college  aid  program.  Recently  she  was 
on  the  first  semester  dean's  list  at  Al- 
bertus Magnus  with  the  highest  average 
in  the  freshman  class. 

The  NATD  college-aid  grants,  open  to 
children  of  full-time  wholesale  tobacco 
salesmen,  are  supported  by  contributions 
from  NATD  manufacturer  and  supplier 
members.  Started  in  1959  with  grants 
to  14  students,  such  aid  is  now  given  to 
50  college  students.  Since  1963  the 
NATD  has  also  offered  scholarships  and 
presently  20  sons  and  daughters  of  re- 
tailers serviced  by  NATD  wholesale  mem- 
bers, are  holders  of  these  awards. 

This  assistance  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  growing  trend  of  voluntary  cor- 
porate educational  grants,  and  I  com- 
mend   the    NATD    manufacturers    and 


suppliers  for  the  support  they  are  giving 
to  the  children  of  their  distributors, 
dealers,  and  salesmen.  In  addition  I  am 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  Miss  Mat- 
tern, and  wish  her  the  best  success  in 
her  academic  career. 


President  Johnson  Chose  Tennessee  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  Forum  for  Major 
Foreign  Policy  Declaration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  on  yesterday  chose  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  and  the 
capital  city  of  the  Volunteer  State  to 
make  a  major  foreign  policy  address 
heard  around  the  world. 

The  President  made  a  strong  statement 
of  this  Nation's  determination  to  repel 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  view  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  in  general  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  I  place  Capitol  Comments,  my 
current  newsletter  in  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
PRESIDENT    Johnson    Underscores    Nation's 
Determination    in     Major    and    Historic 
Policy  Declaration  Delivered  Before  Ten- 
nessee Lecislatuhe 

President  Johnson's  choice  of  Tennessee 
and  Its  General  Assembly  to  make  a  major 
policy  declaration  on  the  Vietnam  conflict 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee. 


Pre.sident  Johiison  obviously  chose  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  State  to  make  a 
major  declaration  of  United  States  deter- 
mination to  win  an  honorable  settlement  in 
Vietnam  because  he  knew  the  legislators 
and  the  people  of  Tennessee  are  traditionally 
committed  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  choice  of  our  State  for  one  of  the 
most  important  statements  of  the  war  drew 
national  comment  The  New  York  Times, 
for  example,  reported  that  the  President 
chose  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee  for  his  major 
address  on  our  effort  to  halt  the  onrush  and 
spread  of  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  the  Volunteer  States  "long  tra- 
dition of  patriotism  and  military  pride  " 

It  was  also  significant  that  President  John- 
son— the  latest  of  the  Frontier  Presidents — 
paid  tribute  to  Andrew  Jackson — the  first 
of  the  Frontier  Presidents.  President  Jack- 
son was  firm  when  firmness  was  required — 
and  when  the  national  interest  was  at  stake. 
Jackson — like  Johnson — refused  to  let  criti- 
cism deter  a  national  policy  when  he  con- 
sidered it  essential  to  the  national  interest 
The  Legislature  g.ive  the  President  re- 
sounding applause  at  thp  crucial  points  in 
his  speech  as  he  again  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  settlement  when  North  Viet- 
nam has  demonstrated  it,';  willingness  to  con- 
dvicc  constructive  negotiations. 

"In  our  time,  as  m  Jackson's,"  the  P.-esi- 
dent  said,  "freedom  has  its  price, 

"In  our  time,  as  in  his.  history,  conspires 
to  test  the  Amencm  will. 

"In  our  time,  as  in  his,  courage,  vision  and 
the  willingness  to  scicnfice  wnll  sustain  the 
cause  of  freedom   ' 

TTie  President  chose  the  Capital  city  of 
Tennessee  to  tell  the  world  that  the  United 
States  has  learned  its  lessons  of  history  and 
that  to  fail  to  halt  Communist  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia  would  be  to  invite  decades 
of  the  cutthroat,  guerilla- type  warfare  now- 
being  waged  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  against  our  troops  and  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

"If  we  falter.  '  the  President  said,  "the 
forces   of    chaos    would   scent    victory    and 
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decades  of  strife  and  aggression  would  stretch 
endlessly  before  vis." 

The  hiltiiig  of  CLmnumlst  aggression  In 
this  conflict,  he  s-iid.  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  peace  and  progress. 

This  message  of  our  Nation's  determina- 
tion and  strengtn  w..s  broadcast  from  the 
V.iluuteer  Sti^te  throiijhi^nt  the  world. 


Shipbuilding,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnF.<^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcniaik.":,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  ttxt  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  this  morning 
at  a  seminar  of  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  at  the  Statler  Hil- 
ton Hotel  in  Washincton.  The  subject  of 
the  .seminar  wa.s  '•Shipbuilding,  1967— 
Year  of  Decision." 

Tlie  address  was  as  follows: 
Shipbiilbing,  1907— Ye.\r  or  Decision 
(By    Contjres.sman    Wili  i.\m    L.    St.    Once, 
somln.Tr.     Murltlme     Trades     Dep:\rtmpnt, 
AFL-CIO.   Statler   Hilton   Hotel.   Washing- 
ton,  D.C  .  Mar.    16.    1967) 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  con- 
tinue our  crusade  for  a  bigger  and   better 
Merch.int  Marine.    There  are  those  In  Wash- 
ington who  have  persisted  In  the  belief  that 
the  airplane  would  be  able  to  take  over  all  of 
the  functions  of  our  Merchant  Mirlne  dur- 
ing our  lifetimes  but  It  appe.irs  that  there 
Is^some   change   of    heart    In    this   direction 
since  even  the  Defense  Department  Is  con- 
templating the  construction  of  a  large  num- 
ber  of   FDL's.     True,    these   will    contribute 
very  little  to  either  our  shipbuilding  or  our 
ship   operating  capacity,   but.  at  least,   they 
indicate  that  ships  have  not  yet  Joined  the 
Dinosaur. 

Coming  as  1  do  from  New  England,  which 
for  such  a  long  period  was  the  center  not 
only  of  ship  operating  but  shipbuilding  ac- 
tivity. I  am  extremely  interested  In  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  During  recent 
months  the  problem  of  ship  operation  has 
been  amply  covered  by  the  speakers  who  have 
appeared  before  you  and  I  propose  to  discuss 
a  subject  very  dear  to  my  heart — that  of 
shipbuilding.  During  World  War  II.  our 
shipyards  performed  a  miracle  In  the  con- 
struction of  .=ome  5.500  ocean-going  ships  In 
four  years'  time — a  record  that  has  never 
been  and  probablv  never  will  be  equalled 
In  the  world  In  the  middle  of  1942  before 
our  new  shipyards  swung  Into  action,  the 
Germans  were  sending  more  tonn.T!»e  to  the 
bottom  than  was  being  produced  by  the  al- 
lies and  there  was  <Treat  danger  that  the  war 
would  be  lost  on  the  ship  lanes  to  Britain. 
Fortunately,  however,  improved  methods  of 
anti-submarine  w.irf.ire  and  an  Increased 
tempo  of  ship  production  in  the  United 
States  turned  the  tide  and  thereafter  the 
ultimate  outcome  was  never  In  doubt.  Most 
of  us  recall  the  name  of  Henry  Kaiser  as  the 
foremost  shipbuilder  of  that  era.  but  most  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  shipbuilding  rec- 
o'.»nize  that  Henry  K  liser.  able  as  he  was. 
could  not  have  performed  without  a  supply 
of  old-time  shipbuilders  behind  him. 

In  1941  and  1942  a  number  of  new  ship- 
yards were  built  extending  all  the  way  from 
.south  Portland.  Maine,  to  Florida,  the  Gulf 
and  the  P&clflc  Coast,  and  each  of  those 
yards  was  staffed  by  a  cadre  of  shipbuilders 


from  the  older  yards.     For  ex.implc,  the  yard 
at  South  Portland  was  operated  by  a  group 
of  men  drafted  from  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
at  that  time  famous  destroyer  builders,  and 
Todd     Shipyards— at    that     time     a    highly 
skilled   repair  organization.     The  men   from 
those  comp.iiiles  mannsed  to  take  unskilled 
workers  from  wide  areas  in  Maine  and  make 
them  into  shipbuilders  in  a  relatively  short 
time  with  the  result  that  a  significant  con- 
trltjution  to  ocean-soini:;  tonnage  w..s  made. 
Similarly    Kaiser    on    the    West    Coast    took 
labor    from   whatever   source   he   could    and 
with  the  guidance  of  skilled  and  expcriencrd 
lead    men   and   foremen   and   made   an    out- 
standing record  in  the  construction  of  shiiis. 
Other    companies    were    equally    successful. 
Newport  Njws  Shipbuilding   and   Dry   Dock 
sfnt   some    of    tlieir    people   down    to   North 
Carolina   and   con.-:tructed   a   yard   where  no 
lari'P   ships    hr'd    e-er    been    built    n'ul    pro- 
duced   miit;niflcentiy    for    the    allied    caure. 
While  we  all  join  In  tribute  to  those  accoin- 
pllshmenls.  ovu-  memories  tend  to  recall  the 
fact  that  Individuals  were  taken  from  f.irnis. 
factories  and.  for  that  matter,  home  kitchens 
to  bu.ld  ships.     We  must  not  lore  sicht  of 
the  fact  that  the  entire  effort  wotUd  not  have 
been    possible    without    experienced    men    to 
pulde    these    newcomers.     Tlie    only    reason 
that  we  were  able  to  sticceed  was  the   fact 
that  there  had  been  a  number  of  shipyards 
already   in   existence   In   the   country.     True 
they  were  relatively  small  but  their  workers 
had  been  trained  over  the  years  rnd  were  in 
a   position   to  adapt   themselves   to   the  new 
yards  and  tlic  new  techniques  that  came  Into 
being.     Tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1930  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  a  number  of  the 
new  C-type  vc;;sels  and  invaluable  experience 
was  galn<  d   with   tlie  construction  of   these. 
WliUe  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
wartime  ships  were  built  with  the  enthur.l- 
a.tlc  aid  of  the  lady  welders,  we  must  never 
forget  that  a  skilled  welder  cannot  be  trained 
In  a  matter  of  months  and   that   tlie   pres- 
ence of  such  skilled  welders  were  nece.^sary 
to    supplement    the    work    of    the    wartime 
recruits. 

You  may  ask  why  I  am  soundina:  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner  and  taking  up  your  time 
with  ancient  history.  I  do  It  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  experience  of  tliat  period  must 
be  heeded  now.  We  t.ilk  lightly  of  con- 
structing .^hlps  abroad.  While  this  may  serve 
as  a  stopcap  and  I  will  concede  that  It  does, 
and  while  it  may  benefit  ship  owners  In  the 
short  run,  I  feel  that  the  damage  done  to  a 
vital  Industry  in  our  country  would  be  Ir- 
reparable. I  admit  that  ships  cost  more  to 
build  in  the  United  States.  Possibly  some 
of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  shipyards  here 
have  not  kept  pace  with  new  shipbuilding 
techniques,  but  the  greater  part  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  pay  our  shipbuilders  decently 
and  expect  them  to  share  the  fruits  of  our 
national   prosperity. 

True,  from  the  view  of  the  ship  owner 
who  Is  seeking  to  derive  profit  from  the  op- 
eration of  a  ship  purchased  from  the  cheap- 
est source,  these  facts  are  of  ilttle  concern, 
but  from  our  national  Interest  It  is  vital  that 
we  maintain  a  shipbuilding  base.  We  must 
be  m  a  position  to  supply  a  nucleus  of 
trained  men  for  the  operation  of  new  ship- 
yards should  we  ever  suffer  the  catastrophe 
of  another  war  such  as  World  War  II.  His- 
tory has  a  very  unfortunate  habit  of  repeat- 
ing itself,  and  I  view  with  great  skepticism 
the  opinions  of  those  people  who  say  that  It 
can  never  happen  again.  Unhappily  It  al- 
ways has  happened.  And  I  do  not  accept 
the  view  that  technological  progress  will 
downgrade  the  role  of  ships  In  such  a 
situation. 

At  the  present  time  some  98":  of  the  lift 
to  South  Vietnam  is  by  ship  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  miracle  in  the  offing  that  will 
reduce  this  percentage  radically  in  the  event 
of  a  future  wide-spread  conflict.  It  must 
continue  to  be  oiu:  aim  to  defend  ourselves 


on  f  ir  shores  and  to  be  sviccessf  ul  In  this  we 
must  be  able  to  transp-ort  ovir  supplies  and 
men  to  the  site  of  the  conflict.  We  cannot 
do  this  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  shipyards  of 
Germany,  Britain  and  Japan  for  our  sources 
of  ships.  They  may  be  otherwise  engaged 
when  we  need  them  most  or  they  may  be  ua- 
wllling  to  aid  us.  We  must  be  In  a  position 
to  rely  on  our  own  resources. 

Shipbuilding  cannot  be  taught  by  a  cor- 
reLiKJnucnce  school.  It  can  only  be  Icornrd 
by  the  rough  and  tou?h  work  of  actually 
building  ships.  We  need  our  ahloyards  and 
we  must  make  sure  for  our  own  protection 
tint  we  have  the  necessary  .skills  when  the 
necessity  arises.  If  we  seek  to  build  them  up 
at  tliat  time  It  will  be  ton  late. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Pettis  and  his  group 
will  agree  with  what  I  h.ive  s.Tid  here  and  I 
know  that  most  of  you  gentlemen,  knowl- 
edgeable as  you  are  a!x3Ut  shipping  problems, 
rec.  gnlze  the  situation.  Miy  we  be  able  to 
carry  our  message  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned more  with  short-time  benefits  than 
the  ultimate  good  of  our  country. 


St.  Patrick's  Day,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1967 
Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  15 
centurie.s  a'-'O  the  man  we  know  as  St. 
Patrick  converted  Ireland  to  Christian- 
ity. For  this  feat  we  remember  him  to- 
day. But  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  he 
did  much  more — for  Ireland  and  for  the 
world.  Today,  in  an  age  of  misunder- 
standing and  war.  we  need  especially  to 
remember  the  civilizing  influence  which 
this  gentle  saint  exerted  upon  not  only 
those  closest  to  him  but  also  on  an  en- 
tire nation,  and  in  a  broader  sense,  on  all 
of  Christendom.  The  qualities  of  under- 
standing, of  tolerance  for  all  humans,  of 
genuine  concern  for  all  men — these  con- 
stituted the  character  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  events  which  formed  him  are  well- 
enough  known.  His  captivity  at  the  age 
of  16  by  a  band  of  Irish  pirates,  his  sub- 
sequent slavery  for  6  years  in  the  land 
he  was  later  to  serve  with  such  devotion, 
and  his  final  escape  all  fixed  upon  him  a 
determination  to  serve  those  men  among 
whom  he  had  lived  during  so  great  a 
part  of  his  young  life.  His  possible  stay 
among  the  monks  of  Lerins,  where  there 
really  were  no  snakes,  his  return  to  his 
native  island  of  Britain,  where  he  was 
summoned  back  to  Ireland  by  a  vision— 
these  are  details  which  are  likewise  a 
common  part  of  the  lore  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  one  of  the  two  works  that  we  pos- 
sess today  which  were  written  by  his 
own  hand.  St.  Patrick  tells  of  the  visions 
which  called  him  to  the  ministry.  He 
writes  In  the  "Confessions": 

The  voices  of  the  Irish,  young  and  old. 
grown  men  and  babes,  the  unborn  and  un- 
baptlzed — seemed  to  beseech  me:  "We  ask 
thee.  boy.  come  and  walk  among  us  once 
more."  And  later  God  Himself  spoke:  He 
that  has  laid  down  His  life  for  thee,  It  is  He 
that  speaketh  in  thee." 

The  decision  to  prepare  for  a  life  of 
missionary  work  did  not  come  easily, 
however.    In  Patrick's  other  great  work, 
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t)ie  famous  "Letter  to  Coriticus,"  the 
saint  speaks  of  the  great  sacrifice  which 
ae  has  been  forced  to  make  and  of  the 
anguish  this  sacrifice  has  caused  him: 

Did  I  come  to  Ireland  without  God,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh?  ...  I  am  bound  by  the 
i-airit  not  to  see  any  of  my  kinsfolk.  Is  It  of 
my  own  doing  that  I  have  holy  mercy  on  the 
people  who  once  took  me  captive  and  made 
aw.iy  with  the  servants  and  maids  of  my 
i..ther's  house? 

At  once  proud  and  humble,  gentle  and 
fearless,  this  Patrick  of  Britain  gave  to 
the  Irish  the  very  essence  of  their  Irish- 
ness.  This  "island  of  saints  and  schol- 
ars" owes  to  no  one  so  much  as  St.  Pat- 
rick so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  its 
faith,  its  belief,  its  steadfastness,  its 
courage.  For  St.  Patrick's  island  is  the 
island  of  James  Fitzgerald  and  Hugh 
O'Neill,  of  Charles  Parnell  and  Michael 
Davltt:  It  is  the  island  of  legend  and 
poetry,  of  fierce  pride  and  fiercer  pa- 
triotism. We  remember  St.  Patrick  as 
the  man  who  gave  unity  and  cohesion  to 
the  spiritual  forces  of  Irish  nationhood; 
the  man  who  moved  men  to  perform  the 
noblest  instead  of  the  most  ignoble  deeds. 
We  would  do  well  to  remember  this  man 
of  Christian  piety  and  humility  who  so 
moved  men  of  his  day  to  acts  of  charity 
and  good  will,  to  attitudes  of  sincerity 
and  hope — all  in  an  age,  like  our  own, 
where  distrust  and  discord  seemed  often 
to  drown  out  the  saner  voices  of  love 
and  simple  decency. 


Interest  Equalization  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKIS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  16.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  been  a  nagging 
problem  for  the  last  17  years.  The  In- 
terest equalization  tax  which  the  House 
passed  yesterday  is  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  our  Government's  efforts  to 
solve  this  perennial  deficit. 

The  bill  passed  yesterday  increases  the 
present  15-percent  tax  on  foreign  securi- 
ties to  22 '/2  percent,  or  by  one-half.  The 
administration  originally  requested  that 
the  tax  rate  be  doubled,  and  I  concurred 
in  that  judgment.  However,  now  that 
the  compromise  rate  increase  has  been 
agreed  upon,  I  support  the  bill,  H.R.  6098. 

One  particularly  important  feature  of 
this  legislation  is  the  authority  given  to 
the  President  to  adjust  the  interest 
equalization  tax  up  to  the  limits  de- 
scribed in  the  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  Fowler  wiU 
use  this  legislative  mandate  as  a  bargain- 
ing wedge  with  other  countries  to  hold 
their  Interest  rate  structures  in  line. 
Ideally,  this  discretionary  authority  will 
provide  a  useful  tool  in  establishing  long- 
term  international  agreements  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  provide  for  orderly 
growth  in  the  economies  of  the  free 
world. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
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opportunity  to  make  a  few  additional 
comments  about  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  In  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  and  in  our  deliberations, 
the  allegation  was  made  that  any  decline 
in  interest  rates  experienced  in  our 
domestic  money  markets  would  seriously 
jeopardize  our  payments  position.  The 
position  was  proposed  that  the  American 
monetary  authorities  should  not  permit 
the  interest  rate  structure  to  ease  fur- 
ther, for  fear  of  driving  investors  abroad 
and  causing  a  refiow  of  foreign  funds  at- 
tracted by  last  year's  tight  money 
market. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  that  the  American  economy  is  the 
strongest  and  most  viable  in  the  world 
today.  The  American  dollar  is  the  basis 
of  international  exchange.  We  are,  in 
fact,  the  bankers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take if  we  were  to  succomb  to  the  argu- 
ments that  we  must  sacrifice  our  do- 
mestic well-being  in  order  to  shore  up 
our  payments  position. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  international 
financial  picture.  The  allegation  is 
made  that  the  easing  of  short-term  in- 
terest rates  in  the  United  States  has 
caused  a  dangerous  gap  with  compara- 
ble rates  in  the  European  economic  com- 
munity. Fortunately  to  the  contrary, 
America's  financial  leadership  has  forced 
a  turnaround  in  world  interest  rates. 

As  we  all  know,  interest  rates  peaked 
in  the  United  States  in  late  summer,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  embarked 
upon  their  easier  money  policies  in  mid- 
November. 

In  early  January,  West  Germany  cut 
its  discount  rate  one-half  point  to  4>2 
percent  Later  in  the  month,  the  United 
Kingdom  cut  its  bank  rate  by  one-half 
percent,  and  money  rates  in  London 
have  continued  down  since  that  time. 
The  discount  rate  was  lowered  by  one- 
fourth  percent  in  Canada  and  Belgium, 
and  by  one-half  percent  to  5 '2  percent 
in  Sweden  in  early  February.  This 
morning's  paper  reports  that  the  Dutch 
have  followed  suit. 

Meeting  at  Chequers  in  England  Jan- 
uary 21,  the  Finance  Ministers  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  "welcomed"  the 
recent  steps  to  ease  money,  and  agreed 
to  "make  it  their  objective  to  cooperate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  interest  rates 
in  their  respective  coimtries  to  be  lower 
than  they  otherwise  would  be." 

The  actions  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
do  not  exist  in  isolation.  When  tight 
money  relaxes  in  New  York,  it  will  be 
followed  in  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world. 

Some  observers  claim  that  our  weak- 
ening trade  position  in  1966  makes  it  im- 
perative to  attract  foreign  investors  to 
U.S.  bonds  and  securities.  Last  year's 
modest  increase  of  $100  million  in  our 
payments  deficit,  following  the  $1.3  bil- 
hon  increase  in  1965,  was  indeed  remark- 
able considering  the  rapid  rise  in  Gov- 
ernment military  and  foreign  aid  outlays. 
The  demands  of  Vietnam  have,  quite 
predictably,  caused  a  narrowing  in  our 
trade  surplus. 
This   is   a   matter   of  great  concern. 


However,  the  January  statistics  show 
that  our  economy  is  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge. The  most  recent  data  available 
show  that  U.S.  exports  for  January  rose 
8.5  percent  from  December  levels,  and 
the  trade  surplus  advanced  by  $324.6 
million  in  1  month.  These  were  the 
highest  month-to-month  increases  on 
record  except  March  1965.  which  fol- 
lowed a  longshoremen's  strike. 

The  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  remain 
alert  to  international  monetaiT  develop- 
ments. But  we  must  never  abandon  the 
low  interest  rates  necessary  for  sound 
domestic  economic  growtii  in  response  to 
pressures  of  the  international  money 
markets.  Our  payments  position  will  im- 
prove through  the  voluntary  cooperation 
of  the  American  business  community. 
Rapid  technological  change  and  product 
improvement  will  boost  our  exports. 
Wise  Government  planning  can  coordi- 
nate and  sustain  balanced  economic 
growth  domestically,  and  continue  to  im- 
prove our  payments  position. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
plays  a  useful  and  important  role  in  this 
effort. 


The  Irish  in  All  of  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  near- 
ly 15  centuries  ago.  the  man  whose  name 
this  holiday  bears,  became  archbishop 
of  Ireland,  and  converted  that  country 
to  Christianity  while  also  reforming  the 
Irish  law.  The  celebration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  began,  however,  in  Ireland 
on  the  occasion  of  this  great  saint's  death 
when  thousands  of  mourners  came  from 
long  distances  to  his  funeral  in  the  year 
493. 

So  many  torches  and  candles  were 
carried  in  the  funeral  procession  that 
night  that  it  was  said  to  be  as  bright  as 
day.  And  so  began  the  tradition.  Each 
year,  the  Irish  attend  mass  in  the  honor 
of  St.  Patrick,  then  parade  proudly 
through  the  streets,  and  end  the  proces- 
sion and  the  festivities  with  an  evening 
of  dancing,  singing  and  toasting. 

But  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  extends 
far  beyond  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  that  small  island  nation.  With  the 
emigration  of  the  Irish  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  celebration  of  this  feast 
spread  and  became  enjoyed  by  men  of 
all  nationalities.  The  first  celebration 
in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been  held 
in  Boston.  But  the  idea  soon  migrated 
to  other  American  cities,  and  Irish  so- 
cieties were  founded  in  New  York  in 
1737,  in  Philadelphia  in  1780  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  1870. 

As  stated,  the  celebration  is  not  limited 
to  those  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  the  "wear- 
ing of  the  green"  is  followed  by  many. 
The  custom  was  originally  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  green  Irish  flag.  Our  re- 
pertoire of  songs  is  also  decidedly  Irish, 
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with  such  favorities  as  "My  Wild  Irish 
Rose,"  and  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smilin'." 

The  most  famous  celebration  on  the 
holiday  is  the  parade  held  annually  in 
New  York  City.  For  block  after  block 
of  famous  Fifth  Avenue  a  million  people 
crowd  to  see  the  elaborate  procession. 
A  hundred  thousand  people  march  in 
the  actual  parade— bands,  pipers,  sol- 
diers and  fraternal  ort;anizations  all  play 
a  part.  In  1959.  Henry  OMeara,  the 
head  of  Ireland's  National  Police,  after 
seeing  this  spectacular  event,  declared: 

I  never  saw  .1  parade  like  this  In  my  life! 

The  festivities  are  not  limited  to  New 
York,  of  course,  and  many  cities  all  over 
the  Nation  have  parades,  dinners, 
dances,   or  other  forms  of  celebration. 

The  day  that  began  as  a  national  feast 
in  honor  of  a  special  saint  has  multi- 
plied with  a  worldwide  commemoration, 
not  only  to  the  man  St.  Patrick,  not 
only  to  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  themselves, 
but  also  to  include  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  all  peoples.  On  this  day.  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  persons  of  all  nationalities 
"wearing  the  green."  For  this  day  has 
become  a  time  for  all  to  reconfirm  their 
belief  in  the  spirit  of  mankind. 


France  Should  Pay  for  Residual  Value  of 
U.S.  Bates  and  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1967 
Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  actions  of  President  de  Gaulle  of 
France  defy  understanding.  Following 
two  world  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  helped  to  rescue  France  from  the 
aggressor,  France  has  embarked  on  a 
campaign  of  rancor  and  retaliation 
against  the  United  States. 

One  aspect  of  this  has  been  the  ac- 
tion of  General  de  Gaulle  in  forcing  our 
troops  to  leave  French  soil  and  U.S.- 
built  billion-dollar  base  facilities.  As 
France  has  shown  no  inclination  to  pay 
the  United  States  the  residual  value  of 
the  bases— although  it  had  agreed  to  do 
so  in  prior  commitments — this  debt 
should  be  paid. 

In  view  of  this  intransigence  and  in 
view  of  the  French  commitment  to  make 
such  payments,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  State  Department  to  press  for  these 
minimum  payments.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  written  SecreUry  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  strongly  urging  and  recommending 
that  steps  be  taken  to  collect  the  pay- 
ments. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
ply in  his  behalf  of  Mr.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  n.  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Congressional  Relations,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  because  of  the  Inter- 
est of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  In 
this  mattw. 

The  letters  follow : 


FEBRlTAnv   21.   1967. 
Hon.   Dean  Rusk, 
Si'<'rrtary   of   State. 
Department   of  State. 
Wa-ihington,  DC. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Secretary:  Reports  have  come 
to  mv  attention  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
St.'tes  Is  planning  to  abandon  Ui  Fr.uice  and 
President  DeGauUe  approximately  one  billion 
dolUirs  in  military  facilities  as  our  troops 
move  out  at  the  request  of  President  De 
G.iullc  himself 

Inasmurh  as  France  has  a  disturbing  habit 
of  Ignoring  Its  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  likelihood 
that  President  DeGauUe  does  not  intend  to 
pay  for  these  facilities,  even  though  the 
United  States  contract  with  France  provides 
for  such  payment,  based  on  the  residual 
value  of  the  property. 

In  my  view,  to  abandon  these  facilities  to 
the  FYonch  without  even  attempting  to  pre- 
vail upon  Prance  to  honor  its  contractual 
commitments  would  be  an  unconscionable 
disregard  of  our  national  interest  and  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  This  is  especially  true, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  President  DeGauUe's 
obvious  intention  has  been,  and  is.  to  drain 
gold  from  the  United  SMtes  and  worsen  our 
balance  of  payments  situation. 

Therefore.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  leaving  these  bases  at  the 
request  of  France— whose  chestnuts  we  have 
twice  pulled  out  of  the  fire  in  this  century 
In  two  World  Wars— I  strongly  ur^e  and 
recommend  that  Prance  be  put  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  insists  that  its  con- 
tractual obligations  be  met  and  that  the 
United  States  be  paid  for  the  residual  value 
of  the  bases. 

Immediate    action    In    this    connection    is 
urged,   and   I   can   .assure   you.   will    be   most 
appreciated  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
c;in  people,  as  will  a  report  of  action  hereon. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Verv  sincerely  yours. 

Joe  L.  Kvins. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  French  authorities  have  not  as  yet 
given  a  formal  response  to  this  proposal. 

A  marked  change  In  the  situation  occurred 
last  year,  when  the  French  Government 
stated  that  United  States  forces  should 
evacuate  all  of  the  military  facilities  in 
France.  The  additional  question  of  compen- 
sation by  France,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  facilities  be  vacated  not- 
withstanding the  continued  need  for  them,  is 
therefore  under  study.  In  an  aide-memoire 
of  April  12.  1966,  we  Informed  the  French 
Government  that  its  ••actions  In  withdrawing 
from,  abrogating  or  repudiating  existing 
agreements  will  entail  financial  problems  and 
responsibilities  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  any  discussion  of  these  actions." 

We  are  in  continuing  contact  with  the 
French  Government  on  the  whole  range  of 
problems  of  relocation  and  have  the  question 
of  residual  value  very  much  In  mind. 

Ii  I  can  provide  any  further  Information 
to  you  on  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  MAcARTHtnt  II, 
Assistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  March  2, 1967. 
Hon  Joe  L  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Evins:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 21  expressing  concern  about  the  dis- 
posal of  United  States  military  installations 
and  supplies  in  France. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  agree- 
ments under  which  military  facilities  have 
been  available  to  the  United  States  provide 
generally  for  the  negotiation  of  the  residual 
value  of  Immovable  property  when  the  facili- 
ties are  returned  to  the  French  Government. 
Information  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  indicates  that  the  direct  United 
States  investment  In  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  such  facilities  In  France 
amounted  to  approximately  $550  million.  A 
part  of  this  Investment  represents  movable 
property  that  has  been  or  will  be  transferred 
from  France,  or  disposed  of,  before  the  facili- 
ties are  relinquished. 

On  August  12,  1964,  the  United  States 
Government  advised  the  French  Government 
that  since  June  1952,  the  United  States  Army 
had  released  to  the  French  authorities  four- 
teen properties  with  a  United  States  capital 
investment  of  $1,048,000,  and  planned  to  re- 
lease additional  properties  during  1964;  and 
that  the  United  States  Air  Force  had  released 
seventeen  properties  with  a  United  States 
capital  investment  of  $5,163,000.  The  United 
States  Government  considered  the  time  ap- 
propriate to  reach  agreement  with  the  French 
authorities  on  an  effective  method  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  residual  value  payable 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  ways  In  which 
such  payment  should  be  made,  and  Indicated 
Its  hope  that  such  discussions  could  begin 
at  an  early  date. 


U.S.  Military  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1967 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  very  much  being  asked  to 
once  again  serve  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
I  was  originally  appointed  to  this  Board 
In  1953  by  the  late  Speaker,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  and  have  served  continuously  since 
that  time.  It  is  an  assignment  that  I 
have  enjoyed  very  much,  and  I  dare  say 
that  very  few  people  realize  what  a 
progressive  educational  institution  with 
an  outstanding  faculty  the  Military 
Academy  really  is. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  N.Y.,  will  be  165  years  old 
today.  In  the  years  since  its  founding  it 
has  become  steeped  in  tradition  and 
has  achieved  a  prestigious  reputation  in 
this  country. 

The  words  "Military  Academy'  and 
"West  Point"  have  acquired  the  definition 
of  "dedicated  service,"  from  the  time  of 
the  institution's  inception  to  the  present. 
During  these  years  however,  the 
Academy  and  its  programs  have  not 
remained  static. 

The  originating  act  of  Congress  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy as  a  peace  establishment.  Our 
Founding  Fathers — Hamilton,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  others— realized  that 
an  army  of  citizens  must  have  some 
means  whereby  it  can  keep  abreast  of 
current  military  knowledge  and  can  re- 
tain this  knowledge.  It  was  decided  that 
a  core  of  professionals  would  be  required 
to  form  the  base  on  which  the  expanded 
Armed  Forces  would  be  established. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  counti-y,  the 
skills  and  art  of  musketry  were  basic  to 
our  close-to-the-frontier  population; 
and  the  art  of  fortifications  and  the 
science  of  gunnery  were  considered  the 
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only  real  requisites  for  developing  and 
retaining  military  knowledge.  Thus  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  was  established, 
as  the  Nation's  first  military  college  and 
its  first  school  of  engineering.  From 
among  the  Academy's  graduates  have 
been  drawn  the  founders  of  the  engineer- 
ing departments  in  many  of  our  national 
colleges  and  universities,  the  professors 
and  educators  who  taught  in  these  civil- 
ian institutions,  and  many  of  the  ex- 
plorers and  engineers  who  opened  up  the 
West  or  built  our  railroads,  biiciges,  and 
canals. 

Academy  graduates  served  with  dis- 
tinction In  the  Mexican  War,  tiie  Indian 
Wars,  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
the  Spanish-American  War — as  they 
were  to  serve  later  with  distinction  in 
20th-century  conflicts. 

As  the  science  of  warfare  In  the  19th 
century  developed  beyond  the  fortifica- 
tion and  gunnery  stage,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  education  offered  by  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  developed  also. 
The  new  military  techniques,  along  with 
the  sciences  and  humanities  needed  to 
impart  the  knowledge  required  by  our 
rapidly  growing  Nation,  wore  included 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  educational  system  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  kept  pace  with  national 
developments;  and  by  World  War  I,  as 
names  like  Pershing  and  MacArthur 
came  to  the  forefront,  it  became  evident 
that  our  military  leaders  could  hold 
their  own  with  contemporaries  through- 
out the  world. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  U.S. 
Army  and  the  Academy  graduates  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  military  knowledge 
and  to  keep  pace  with  international  re- 
quirements. Again  in  World  War  II, 
Academy  graduates,  as  well  as  other 
American  military  leaders,  served  with 
great  distinction  and  assumed  roles  of 
global  command. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  n.  the 
professional  ofiQcers  of  the  U.S.  Army — 
as  pace  setters  for  the  free  world — were 
required  not  just  to  keep  up,  but  to  keep 
ahead.  The  number  and  complexity  of 
their  responsibilities  mushroomed. 

Today,  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy are  serving  In  top  assignments  as 
military  leaders,  as  key  advisers  in  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs,  as  scientists  in 
research  and  development,  and  as 
pioneers  in  the  Nation's  space  program. 
Many  other  alumni  have  embarked  on 
second  careers,  in  civilian  life,  holding 


important  positions  In  industry  and  edu- 
cation. At  the  present  time,  seven 
Academy  graduates  are  serving  as  heads 
of  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

The  U.S.  Military  Academy  has  been 
able  to  meet  these  requirements  because 
of  its  forward-thinking  programs  and  its 
planned  curriculum  which  forms  an  edu- 
cational base  upon  which  its  graduates 
may  advance  in  wide-ranging  and  varied 
fields  of  study.  More  than  50  percent 
of  the  Academy  alumni  pursue  graduate 
schooling  in  our  civilian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; and  the  majority  of  these 
graduates  complete  their  courses  with 
distinction,  in  comi>etition  with  their 
Civilian  counterparts. 

The  Military  Academy  is  no  longer 
strictly  an  engineering  school.  It  now 
has  a  balanced  curriculum  which  devotes 
time  to  both  the  sciences  and  the  human- 
ities. This  balanced  curriculum  enables 
the  graduates  to  compete  against  con- 
temporaries in  a  variety  of  fields  and  to 
achieve  excellence  in  winning  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships. 

Incidentally,  only  Harvard.  Yale,  and 
Princeton  have  sent  more  graduates  to 
Oxford  University  as  Rhodes  Scholars. 

The  program  of  instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Militarj'  Academy  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  cadet  for  a  full  career  in  the  Regular 
Army,  with  all  its  implied  and  associated 
tasks.  The  Military  Academy  does  not 
train  a  cadet  merely  to  be  a  second 
lieutenant. 

Many  groups  have  measured  the  worth 
of  the  Academy,  including  a  Board  of 
Visitors  composed  of  educators,  business 
and  civic  leaders,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  annually  evaluate  the  manner 
in  which  the  Academy  is  accomplishing 
its  mission. 

Also,  the  Military  Academy  must  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation of  College^  and  Secondai-y 
Schools,  an  organization  which  every  10 
years  accredits  all  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions in  the  geographical  region  in 
which  the  Academy  is  located.  This  dis- 
tinguished group,  in  its  last  evaluation 
of  the  Military  Academy,  said : 

The  Commission  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity it  and  others  have  had  to  examine 
the  purjjoses  and  affairs  of  an  outstanding 
institution  and  takes  this  means  to  com- 
mend the  United  States  Military  Academy 
for  setting  and  revealing.  In  this  additional 
way.  standards  and  procedures  for  distin- 
guished work,  thereby  performing  a  service  to 


the  whole  community  of  higher  education. 
Even  In  an  Association  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit and  interpretation  of  educational  ex- 
cellence, there  is  only  so  much  room  at  the 
top;  this  space  Is  reserved  for  a  few.  includ- 
ing in  the  Commission's  Judgment,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  this  ac- 
colade. However.  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  excerpts  of  statements  made  to  one 
of  our  leading  news  magazines  by  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue 
University  and  himself  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
Dr.  Hovde  has  previously  served  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy and  tills  year  will  complete  his  third 
year  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Mil- 
itai-y  Academy.  In  1966  the  Board  named 
him  chairman  for  the  visitation.  Dr. 
Hovde  said: 

During  the  years  since  World  War  II  the 
Academies  have  directly  and  continuously 
been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  more  broadly  trained  personnel 
than  ever  before. 

The  Academies  have  Improved  their 
academic  Instructional  programs  to  a  point 
where  only  a  few  of  our  leading  universities 
give  better  undergraduate  instruction. 

Also,  in  speaking  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Military  Academy  is  meeting 
these  requirements.  Dr.  Hovde  said: 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  today  requires  an 
officer  corps  possessing  every  conceivable 
kind  of  professional  training  and  skills. 

The  education  of  our  military  professionals 
Is  a  continuous  and  career-long  process  with 
tours  of  active  duty  interspersed  with  con- 
stant schooling.  Our  professionals  are  by  far 
the  best  educated  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Academies  and  the 
Armed  Forces  to  see  to  it  that  their  aca- 
demlcally-qualifled  graduates  go  on  to  grad- 
uate work  in  the  leading  universities  of  the 
nation.  Wherever  these  men  go  they  do 
well.  They  should  do  well  because  the  grad- 
uates of  both  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  the 
Military  Academy  score  near  the  top  of  the 
graduates  of  all  our  civilian  universities 
on  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations. 

Among  the  younger,  highly-educated  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  who  have 
taken  graduate  work,  a  tour  of  teaching  duty 
at  the  Academies  Is  a  highly  prized  assign- 
ment. Having  a  large  p)ool  of  young  officers 
with  graduate  training  to  chose  from,  the 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  have  an 
outstanding  young  teaching  faculty  with  up- 
to-date  training.  Furthermore,  if  any  of 
these  young  officers  do  not  perform  well  in 
their  teaching  duties,  they  can  be  imme- 
diately transferred  and  others  brought  in. 
None  of  our  civilian  universities  can  do  this. 


I  SENATE 

Monday,  Mahch  20,  1967 

"Hie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Peter 
P.  Silvinskas,  secretary  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  as  we 
begin  another  week  of  debate  and  deci- 
sion, we  remind  ourselves  how  much  we 
need  Your  unfailing  help  and  guidance. 
For,  indeed,  without  You  we  can  do  noth- 


ing; but  with  You,  we  can  dare  even  the 
impossible. 

Teach  us  to  search  out  the  truth  of 
oiu"  convictions  with  disturbing  honesty 
and  then.  Merciful  Father,  give  us  the 
courage  to  pursue  them  with  persevering 
responsibility. 

We  know  only  too  well  the  cost  of  such 
commitment.  Yet,  if  need  be,  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  price — to  be  misun- 
derstood and  to  have  our  motives  ques- 
tioned. For  it  is  not  comfort  or  con- 
venience that  we  seek  but  rather  the  clear 
witness  of  our  conscience  and  the  assur- 
ance of  Your  kindly  light. 

Deliver  us  from  the  temptations  we 
fear  most — the  call  of  imbridled  ambi- 


tion and  the  lure  of  easy  popularity.  May 
we  readily  recognize  them  as  the  peren- 
nial enemies  of  our  principles  and  ideals. 
Help  us  to  understand  that  only  by  being 
true  to  ourselves  can  we  hope  to  be  true 
to  the  country  we  are  privileged  to  serve. 
Grant  us  our  prayer.  Heavenly  Father, 
for  we  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Your  Son 
and  our  Redeemer.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL, 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  16,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1967. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March 
17.  1967.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H  R  6950  An  act  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  allowiuice  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erly:  and 

H  R.  7123.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1967,    and    for    other    purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.     1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  75,  H.R.  7123,  the  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation  bill.  I  do 
this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  lociuest  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.    AIR    FORCE 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
March  17.  1967,  referred  the  following 
bills,  as  indicated: 

H  R.  6950.  An  act  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  7123  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of 
March  16.  1967,  the  following  report  of 
a  committee  was  received  on  March  17, 
1967: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,   with   amendments: 

H.R.  7123.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
74). 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16. 1967, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  January  1967 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  on 
March  17,  1967,  submitted  a  report  of 
that  committee  (No.  73),  together  with 
a  statement  of  committee  agreement,  mi- 
nority, and  other  views,  which  was 
printed. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  was 
dispensed  with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous    consent,    the    Senate    pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
treaty  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  E,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
amendments  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  5). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports 
of  committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations in  the  Air  Force  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  e:i 
bloc.  

U.S.  NAVY 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Capt.  Rufus  J.  Pear- 
son. Jr..  to  be  a  rear  admiral. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  pleasure,  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate — and,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  Con.uress — on  the  promotion  of 
Capt.  Rufus  J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Capitol  as  the  phy- 
sician for  Conaress. 

Many  of  us  have  known  Dr.  Pearson 
for  some  time  both  as  patients  and  as 
friends.  He  is  most  qualified,  and  ren- 
ders to  this  body  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
my  immense  pleasure  that  this  well- 
merited  and  highly  deserved  nomination 
is  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
share  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  majority  leader. 
I  first  met  Captain  Pearson  at  the  Navy 
Hospital  at  Bethesda,  and  had  a  small 
chance  at  that  time  to  appraise  his  per- 
sonality, his  competence,  and  his  skill 
in  his  chosen  field. 

When  Admiral  Calver  retired  because 
of  the  age  requirement.  I  was  really  de- 
lighted to  see  that  Captain  Pearson  was 
appointed  to  take  his  place.  Since  he 
has  been  here,  he  has  thoroughly  mod- 
ernized the  physician's  quarters  down- 
sUirs;  and  I  hope  that  as  he  makes  his 
recommendations  from  time  to  time  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee 
and  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  his  recommendations  will  be 
given  heed. 

I  have  suggested  that  old  and  obsolete 
equipment  in  the  physician's  quarters 
should  be  replaced  with  the  very  best 
modem  equipment.  I  hope  that  Captain 
Pearson  will  make  his  recommendations 
very  shortly  and  that  we  will  give  them 
full  concern  and  supply  him  with  what  he 
requires  to  take  care  of  the  ills  of  the 
flesh. 

This  is  a  superb  appointment,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  Captain  Pearson  is 
serving  here.  I  should  point  out  that 
there  are  probably  3,700  people  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  and  ministering  to  them  be- 
comes quite  an  undertaking.  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
could  be  more  delighted  than  I  am,  to 
read  of  this  deserved  nomination  by  the 
Navy  Department,  to  make  Capt.  Rufus 
J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  a  rear  admiral  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
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Here  is  a  splended,  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  highly  qualified  physician  and 
everything  that  my  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1.  and  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!,  have  said  is  true. 

It  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
naval  service  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
made  this  kind  of  man  and  his  staff 
available  to  assist  the  men  and  women — 
Senators  and  Representatives — who  toil 
here,  without  regard  to  their  hours,  in 
behalf  of  their  country. 

I  rejoice  in  the  nomination,  in  the  com- 
ments of  my  two  senior  colleagues,  and 
in  the  opportunity  that  now  comes  to  all 
of  us  to  confirm  this  nomination  of  our 
attending  physician. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Captain  Pearson 
deserves  this  promotion  simply  because 
he  is  eligible  for  it,  and  I  might  add  he 
was  in  line  for  it  even  before  he  was  as- 
signed to  his  present  position  as  attend- 
ing physician  to  the  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nominations  in  the  Navy 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  long 
years  ago,  there  was  another  admiral  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  by  the  name  of  McCain. 
He  was  the  father  of  Vice  Adm.  John  S. 
McCain,  Jr.,  who  is  nominated  to  be 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  admiral  on  this 
Executive  Calendar. 

I  have  known  Admiral  McCain  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  have  profited  by  his 
advice,  by  his  dedication  to  the  service, 
and  by  his  skill  as  a  seaman  and  as  a 
strategist.  Truly,  he  has  served  his 
country  well;  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
background,  his  experience,  and  his 
competence,  he  fully  merits  not  only  the 
rank  but  also  the  assigrmient  as  com- 
mander of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  a  base 
in  London,  He  will  carry  the  colors  for 
this  country  in  a  style  and  manner  that 
will  make  us  justly  proud  of  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE, 
ARMY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  bu.sine.ss. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment   of    Consolidated    Farmers 
Home   Administration   Act  of   1961 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  loans  for  recreational  enterprises, 
to  Increase  tlie  annual  aggregate  of  insured 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes  I  with  accom- 
panying papers! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Amendment    of    Act    Relating    To    Estab- 
lishment BY  the  Secretary   of  Agricul- 
ture of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  301  of  title  III  of  the  act 
of  August  14,  1946.  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment  by   the   Secretary   of  Agriculture   of  a 
national  advisory  committee,  to  provide  for 
annual    meetings   of   such   committee    (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Presidential  Finding  Relating 
TO  Algeria 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Presi- 
dential finding,  relating  to  sales  agreements 
with  Algeria  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultuie  and 
Forestry. 

Report    on    Presidential    Finding    Relating 
TO  Morocco 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Presi- 
dential finding,  relating  to  sales  agreements 
with  Morocco  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  of  Operations  of  Government  of 
the  District  of  Coll'mbia 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Establishment  of  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area,  Wash. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proix>sed  legislation 
to  establish  the  North  Cascades  National  Park 
and  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  to 
designate  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  to 
modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  otlier  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Amendment  of  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 
by  changing  the  terms  for  commitment 
thereunder  in  certain  instances,  to  permit 
the  use  of  examiners  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  accompanlng  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  tlie  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Third  Preference  and  Sixth 
Preference  Classifications  for  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgr.i- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classifications  for  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  1310  of  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act.  1952 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington.  D  C  . 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1310  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1952,  as  amended  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


DEATH   OF   HON.    EDWARD   MARTIN 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram 
from  Edward  S.  Martin,  Washington, 
Pa.,  announcing  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  late  Honorable  Edward  Martin,  on 
Sunday.  March  19,  1967,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 86 

A  communication  from  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
expressing  the  acceptance  of  Senate 
Resolution  86,  extending  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Senate  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  U.S.  citizenship  in  Puerto 
Rico;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

The  commimication  is  as  follows: 

The  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

March  15.  1967. 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary  o/  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Valeo:  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  honored  to 
accept  Senate  Resolution  86  in  which  the 
Senat*  extends  to  our  people  its  congratu- 
lations on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  United 
States  Citizenship  in  Puerto  Rico. 

This  expression  of  the  Senate  underscores 
the  importance  of  oiu-  common  citizenship 
for  the  continued  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical growth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  partnership 
with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Please  convey  our  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate 
Cordially  yours, 

Roberto  Sanchez  Vilella 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry; 
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"Senate  Joint  Resolution  14 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
sentatlves;  to  the  Honorable  Michael  Mans- 
field United  St.ites  Senator  from  Montana; 
to  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  United 
States  Senator  from  Montana:  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  Bnttin,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  Montana;  to  the  Honorable 
Arnold  Olsen,  United  States  Representative 
from  Montana;  and  to  the  Honorable  Or- 
vlUe  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  re- 
questing that  Federal  agencies  refrain  from 
selling  surplus  commodities  as  a  device  to 
drive  down  prices  in  the  market  place 
"Whereas,  the  farm  families  of  the  United 
States  are  being  crushed  between  low  prices 
for  their  products  and  tlie  high  cost  of  con- 
sumer items  which  they  purchase;  and 

"Whereas,  the  costs  of  labor,  supplies,  and 
equipment  of  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  are  continually  rising;  and 

"Whereas,  the  margin  between  the  farmer's 
cost  of  operation  and  his  gross  Income  is 
steadily  becoming  less;  and 

"Whereas,  the  average  farm  represents  a 
sizable  investment  which  should.  In  all  fair- 
ness and  equity,  return  a  reasonable  amount 
to  the  owners:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  Increased  the  quota  on  the 
planting  of  wheat  by  thirty -one  percent: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  United  SUxtes  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  any  other  federal  agency  refrain 
from  selling  any  surplus  wheat  or  any  other 
surplus  agriculture  commodity  in  order  to 
bring  about  lower  prices  In  the  market  place; 
be  It  fiu-ther 

-Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
Instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Hiunphrey.  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Michael  Mansfield, 
United  States  Senator  from  Montana;  the 
Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  United  States  Senator 
from  Montana;  the  Honorable  James  Battin, 
United  States  Representative  from  Montana; 
the  Honorable  Arnold  Olsen,  United  States 
Representative  from  Montana:  and  the  Hon- 
orable Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Monuna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

"Senate  Resolction  15 

"Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana  requesting  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  investigate 
prices  paid  to  meat  producers,  costs  of 
processing  and  retail  prices  to  determine 
if  food  chain  stores  are  engaged  in  prac- 
tices which  restrain  trade  in  Interstate 
commerce,  destroy  competition  and  per- 
mit excessive  markups  in  the  price  of 
meat  at  the  retail  level  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
"Whereas,  while  prices  paid  to  ranchers 
for  livestock  have  declined,  retail  prices 
charged  for  meat  h:ive  increased;   and 

"Whereas,  USDA's  Market  News  Summary 
of  Janu.irv  17,  1967.  shows  that  the  spread 
between  whole.'sale  and  retail  prices  on  beef 
hivs  «one  from  $18.50  per  one-hundred-pound 
carcass  weight  on  November  6.  1965  to  $20.42 
on  November  12.  1966;  on  lamb,  from  $20.68 
to  $26  98;  and  on  pork,  from  $15.72  to  $20.59; 
and 

"Whereas,  one  independent  survey  indl- 
c.ites  chain  sUires  are  now  realizing  gross 
profits  in  excess  of  $31  per  hundred  weight 


or  more  than  $180.00  per  600  potind  carcass; 
and  .     . 

"Whereas,  studies  made  In  Independent 
surveys  conducted  by  men  of  experience  In 
the  production,  finishing,  processing,  distri- 
bution, and  marketing  of  b«ef.  suggest  that 
chains  may  be  making  excessive  profits  from 
the  sale  of  meats  at  retail  while  others  in 
the  meat  business.  Including  ranchers, 
farmers,  feeders  and  packers,  are  suffering 
from  depressed  prices  for  their  production 
in  the  face  of  increased  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness; and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  independent 
retail  outlets  for  meat  has  decreased  drasti- 
cally, so  that  chain  stores  are  now  marketing 
in  excess  of  eighty  per  cent  (80';  )  of  the 
meat  sold  at  retail   level;    and 

"Where;is.  prices  charged  by  chain  stores 
for  meat  are  substantially  the  same  in  all 
such  chain  stores;  and 

"Whereas,  the  similarity  of  pricing  and 
substantial  monopoly  of  the  retail  sale  of 
meat  seems  to  result  in  excessive  profits 
to  chain  food  stores  in  the  sale  of  meats  at 
retail:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Rcsolted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  marketing  of  meat  by  chain 
food  stores  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  collusion  among  the  chain  food 
stores  In  fixing  prices,  in  establishing  exces- 
sive markups  in  the  retail  prices  of  meat. 
In  establishing  a  monopoly  in  the  retail  sale 
of  meat,  and  of  other  practices  which  restrain 
trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust   Act;    be   It   further 

-Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Montana  in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Allairs : 

"Senate  Resolution  26 
"Resolution   of   the   Senate   of   the   State   of 
Montana   to   the   Congress   of   the   United 
suites     and     the    Montana    congressional 
delegation     endorsing     whichever     multi- 
purpose  water   development   plan  for   the 
Sun    River    that   maximizes    benefits    and 
promotes  the  greatest  good  for  the  people 
"Whereas,    the    water    resources    of    those 
reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries situated  in  the  state  of  Montana  may 
be  lost  for  further  use  within  Montana  be- 
cause  of   possible   appropriation   of   stream- 
flows    for    beneficial    use    by    downstream 
stiitcs;    and 

"Whereas,  agriculture  Is  the  principal  eco- 
nomic enterprise  of  Montana,  and  the  eco- 
nomic sUibility  and  growth  of  an  agricultural 
economy  In  the  state  Is  dependent  upon 
utilization  of  available  water  resources  for 
additional  irrigation  development  and  for 
needed  supplemental  water  service  to  present 
irrigation  development;   and 

"Whereas,  such  irrigation  development 
would  [jermil  greater  diversification  of  farm 
crops  and  more  intensive  use  of  Irrigable 
land,  would  result  In  a  greater  number  of 
farming  opportunities  and  a  more  stable 
agriculiure.  and  would  improve  the  overall 
economy  of  the  state  as  well  as  help  to 
meet  the  increasing  food  and  fiber  demands 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  national  population; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  urgent  and  impera- 
tive need  for  multipurpose  regulatory  stor- 
age on  the  Sun  River  for  fiood  control,  as 
well  as  for  future  irrigation  development, 
recreation,  fi.'-h  and  wildlife,  and  other  con- 
servation purposes:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  in  cooperation  with  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  has  conducted  extenslv?  exam- 
inations  and   studies   of   several   alternative 


storage  sites  on  the  Sim  River  to  develop 
storage  plans  which  would  best  accomplish 
such  multipurpose  objectives:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That,  in  keeping  with  the  national 
policy  of  applying  multipurpose  concepts  in 
the  planning  and  construction  of  all  water 
and  related  land  resources  developments,  this 
body  urge  a  plan  of  multipurpose  w.iicr 
resource  development  on  the  Sun  River  th.it 
maximizes  potential  benefits  and  would  ac- 
complish the  greatest  good  for  the  people 
of  Montana;  be  it  further 

-Resolved.  That  this  assembly  shall  adopt 
this  same  principle  of  endorsement  toward 
any  proposals  for  multipurpose  water  and 
related  land  resources  development  else- 
where In  the  state;  be  it  further 

-Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Montana  Congressional 
delegation." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment   to   the   Constitution   of   tlie   United 
States 

-Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  Leg- 
islature respectfully  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Article  — 
"  Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion   or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  state   in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  its  legislature. 

"  'Section  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy  re- 
lating to  apportionment  of  representation 
In  a  state  legislature. 

••  'Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  sever:il 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission." 

"Be  it  further  Resolved.  That  if  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  identical  with  that  contained 
in  this  resolution  prior  to  January  1,  196o. 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 
-Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent.i- 
tlves  of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  state. 

"Passed  by  the  Assembly.  February  12.  1963. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate,  J.inuary  31,  1963. 
"L.  E.  Ryan, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hukst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Paul  Laxalt. 

-President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola  H.  Armstrong. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate". 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stale  of  Nevada:    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  RESoLmoN  6— File  38 
"Senate    Joint    resolution    memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
federal  financial  assistance  for  domestic  gold 
producers. 

"Whereas.  Since  1934.  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  their 
product  only  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  esfciblished  price  of  $35  per  ounce;  and 
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"Whereas,  Costs  of  producing  this  precious 
metal  have  continued  to  Increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  reflecting  the  Impact  of  In- 
flation up>on  the  economics  of  gold  mining 
and  milling  operations  with  the  result  that 
virtually  all  gold  producers  in  the  United 
States  have  closed  down  their  properties;  and 

"Whereas.  Domestic  gold  production, 
which  amounted  to  approximately  5.000.000 
ounces  in  1940.  has  now  dropped  to  an  an- 
nual rate  slightly  In  excess  of  1.500.000 
ounces  while  current  domestic  gold  con- 
sumption for  defense  and  space  needs,  in- 
dustrial requirements,  the  arts  and  crafts, 
and  dental  use  has  rapidly  risen  to  a  signifi- 
cant rate  of  approximateiy  6.000.000  ounces 
per  annum,  over  three  times  the  rate  of 
production  in  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
and  failure  to  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  continues  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
tional concern;  and 

"Whereas,  The  disparity  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  Imposes  an  ad- 
ditional substantial  drain  upon  the  mone- 
tary gold  reserves  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  relief  legislation  revital- 
izing the  United  States  gold  mining  industry 
could  well  end  continuing  substantial  de- 
pletion of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  as  well 
as  supplying  the  demands  of  United  States 
internal  domestic  gold  consumption  and. 
therefore,  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  con- 
cern In  foreign  circles  over  our  monetary 
stability;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic gold  production  is  definitely  in  the  na- 
tional interest;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  respectfully  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  federal  financial 
assistance  payments  to  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers In  order  to  stabilize  the  few  gold 
properties  now  existing  In  the  United  States, 
to  reopen  dormant  gold  mines  and  to  en- 
courage aggressive  exploration  for  new  gold 
ore  reserves  In  this  country;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  member  of 
the  Nevada  congressional  delegation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   10 — File  31 

"Senate  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  other 
federal  ofliclals  to  extend  the  time  for 
compliance  with  the  federal  highway  safety 
program  and  to  make  such  program 
adaptable  to  local  conditions 

"Whereas,  The  requirements  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  standards  to 
be  promulgated  thereunder  will  compel  great 
changes  In  state  programs  and  state  laws; 
and 

"Whereas,  For  many  states  these  changes 
Include  the  establishment  of  entirely  new 
programs.  In  some  Instances  the  construction 
of  new  facilities,  and  the  recruitment  of  new 
or  the  retraining  of  existing  personnel;   and 

"Whereas.  Many  states,  though  willing  to 
comply,  simply  lack  the  fltiancial  resources 
to  make  all  of  such  necessary  changes 
Immediately;  and 

"Whereas,  The  vast  distances,  difficult  ter- 
rain and  scanty  population  of  the  western 
states  makes  the  problems  of  compliance 
e.<ipeclally  acute  In  these  states;  now,  there- 
fo'e,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature respectfully  but  earnestly  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966: 


"1.  To  adopt  flexible  requirements  aa  to 
date  of  compliance  by  the  states,  taking  into 
account  the  problems  and  resources  of  each 
state: 

"2.  To  defer  application  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  of  the  penalty  for  noncompliance, 
through  reduction  of  federal-aid  highway 
apportionments,  substantially  beyond  the 
presently  provided  date  of  January  1,  1969; 
and 

"3.  To  make  such  standards  as  are  finally 
adopted  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  terrain  and  road 
conditions  of  the  western,  and  especially  the 
Great  Basin,  states;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolltion  30 — 1967 

"Enrolled  joint  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  limit  the  Importa- 
tion of  Colby  type  cheese  Into  the  United 
States. 

"Whereas,  after  many  years  of  depressed 
prices  to  dairy  farmers,  the  dairy  industry 
has  achieved  a  level  of  production  balanced 
with  demand  resulting  in  Improved  returns 
to  producers;  and 

"Whereas,  these  stronger  markets  are  at- 
tracting imports  from  other  dairy  manu- 
facturing nations  predicted  to  reach  4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  this  year,  up  V)0% 
from  2  years  ago;  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  these  dairy  products  be- 
ing Imported  without  quota  limits  at  a  rat« 
of  about  50,000.000  pounds  annually  Is  Colby 
type  cheese  which  ts  almost  Identical  to 
Cheddar  type  cheese  entering  the  United 
States  under  quota;  and 

"Whereas,  these  dairy  Imports  have  been 
estimated  to  reduce  total  dairy  Income  to 
farmers  in  the  amount  of  $185,000,000  In 
1966  or  nearly  $650  per  farm  in  the  midwest 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  Wisconsin  as  the  leading  dairy 
state  and  producer  of  25'~'r  of  the  nation's 
cheese  will  suffer  severe  economic  loss  due  to 
this  unfair  competition;  and 

"Whereas,  no  control  exists  requiring  that 
this  Colby  type  cheese  must  be  produced 
under  quality  standards  equivalent  to  similar 
type  cheeses  produced  In  this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  program  of  sup- 
porting dairy  prices  may  be  endangered  if 
foreign  type  cheeses  replace  American  cheese 
products;  and 

"Whereas,  several  proposals  to  deal  with 
this  situation  have  been  introduced  In  both 
houses  of  Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
limit  the  Import  of  Colby  type  cheese  along 
with  other  nonquota  dairy  products  and.  In 
the  Interest  of  public  health,  to  take  meas- 
ures which  would  require  Imports  of  Colby 
cheese  to  meet  product  quality  standards 
which  are  required  of  dairy  products  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  and,  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  senate  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 


-Assembly  Chief  Clerk. 
"Harold  V.  Froehlich. 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"William  P.  Nugent. 

"Senate  Chief  Clerk." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


"ScNATE  Joint  Resolution   12 

"Joint   resolution   relating   to   the   name   of 

the  halibut 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

'W'hereas  the  fisliing  Industry  is  Alaska's 
foremost  industry;  and 

"Whereas  halibut  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  Alaska  fisheries  production; 
and 

"Whereas  many  Alaska  citizens  are  em- 
ployed aboard  halibut  fishing  vessels  and  in 
the  processing  of  halibut:  and 

"Whereas  Alaska's  halibut  industry  for 
several  years  has  assessed  itself  to  promote 
the  sales  of  halibut  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  this  promotion  has  tended  to 
further  establish  halibut  In  the  minds  of  the 
consumers  as  a  specific  fish  having  specific 
characteristics:  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Halibut.  Hippoglossuf 
Stenolepsis  and  the  Atlantic  Halibut.  Hippo- 
glossus  Hlppoglossus.  are  the  only  fish  which 
have  historically  been  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  hali- 
but; be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  establish 
Hlppoglossus  Stenolepsis  and  Hippoglossus 
Hlppoglossus  as  the  only  fish  to  be  known 
as  halibut  in  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
quire fish  such  as  Reinhardtius  Hippoglos- 
soldes  and  Paralichthys  Californicus  and 
other  flat  fish  to  be  marketed  in  the  United 
States  under  some  name  other  than  halibut, 
Greenland  Halibut.  California  Halibut.  Black 
Halibut  or  Bastard  Halibut. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden.  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate: the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Gruening.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation 
In  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 

"House  Joint  REsoLtmoN  29 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  construction 

and  paving  of  highways 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  development  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  depends  upon  the  opening  up  of  new 
lands  to  settlement,  logging,  and  mining;  and 

"Whereas  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  de- 
pends upon  the  construction  of  access,  pio- 
neer and  secondary  roads  and  the  Integra- 
tion of  the  highway  system;  and 

"Whereas  the  state's  present  need  for  more 
access,  pioneer  and  secondary  roads  Is  far 
greater  than  its  need  for  top  quality  primary 
highways  which  service  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  state  and  open  up  little  new  territory 
to  development;  and 

"Whereas  the  increase  of  tourism  in  Alas- 
ka Is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  economy  of 
not  only  the  state  but  the  whole  Nation:  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  factors  In 
bringing  more  tourists  to  Alaska  would  be 
the  paving  of  the  Alaska  Highway;  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and  the  Alas- 
ka Department  of  Highways  are  respectfully 
requested  to  accelerate  construction  of  ac- 
cess, pioneer  and  secondary  roads  and  Inte- 
grate the  highway  system;  modify  the  fed- 
eral aid  highway  standards  to  meet  realis- 
tically Alaska's  needs;  initiate  continual 
year-round  maintenance  of  the  Haines  cut- 
off: encourage  federal  cooperation  with 
Canada  for  paving  the  Alaska  Highway. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
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the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hiyden.  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate: the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph.  Chairman, 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee:  the  Honor- 
able George  H.  Fallon.  Chairman.  House 
Public  Works  Committee;  and  to  the 
Honorable  E  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruening.  US.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock.  US  Repre- 
sentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation 
in  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  30 
"Whereas.  It  Is  unfortunate  Indeed,  that 
the  State  of  Illliiois  Is  one  of  only  six  states 
In  the  entire  United  States  having  no  Na- 
tional Park  Service  facility,  and  yet  there 
are  areas  in  our  State  that  in  every  respect 
comply  with  the  criteria  for  svich  a  facility; 
and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Congress  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister as  a  N.itlonal  Park  Service  facility 
the  Lincoln  Homestead  National  Recreation 
Area,   in   Coles  County,   Illinois;    and 

•Whereiis.  This  site  has  great  historical  in- 
terest to  the  whole  nation  because  the  pro- 
posed Lincoln  Homestead  N.itional  Recrea- 
tion Area  by  its  location  connects  points  of 
historical  interest:  as.soclated  with  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail:  by  including  within  its  boundaries  the 
place  where  Lincoln,  as  a  young  man.  helped 
his  father  build  a  home  where  his  father 
and  stepmother  lived  until  their  deaths:  and 
by  its  proximity  to  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debate  Site  In  Charleston,  the  Moore 
House  where  Lincoln  as  President-elect  last 
vlstled  his  stepmother,  and  Shiloh  Cemetery, 
the  burial  place  of  the  father  and  stepmother 
of  the  martvred  president:   and 

"Whereas.  A  study  of  the  proposed  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreational  Area  has 
been  conducted  by  Victor  Gruen  Associates. 
Inc..  I.md  ph'.nning  consultants  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  has  shown  that  the 
proposed  Lincoln  Homestead  National  Rec- 
reational Area  not  only  has  great  historical 
slgnlticance  but  brings  together  in  a  unique 
combination,  resources  of  scenic  and  geologic 
Interest:    therefore,   be   it 

•Rcso/icd,  By  the  Hon<te  of  Rcpmcnta- 
tivex  of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  As<iembly 
of  the  State  of  llltno-'i.  the  Senate  conntrring 
herein.  That  the  General  Assembly  respect- 
fully urges  the  United  States  Congress  to 
adopt  the  pending  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  to  est.iblish  the  Lincoln  Homestead 
Nation.il  Recreation  Area;  and.  be  it  further 
■■Re.iolied.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  each  of  the  following  persons,  to 
wit:  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States;  each  member  of  Congress  from  this 
State;  the  Pre'sidenl  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  suites;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUitives  of  the  United  States;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by   the  House.  March   1.   1967. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Fredric  B.  Selcki, 
-Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  March  2,  1967. 
"Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Fehnandes. 

■■Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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A  motion  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  favoring  a  defeat  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Uniform  Time  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion.  Washington.  DC  .  relating  to  the 
vote  of  Puerto  Rico  residents,  for  U.S.  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH    (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Mv.sKlEi  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  M.iine:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

"A   JOI.MT    RriOHIlON    OF   THE   STATF    OF   MAINE 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
fund  the  National  Sea  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966.'  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions thereof 

"We  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Rcprescnt.;itives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Leg- 
l.>ilatlve  Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows: 

"Wherea,-;.  Public  law  89  688  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress.  October  15.  1966.  au- 
thorized the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  "The  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966;"  and 

"Whereas,  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  consult  with  experts  engaged  in  pursuits 
in  the  various  fields  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  refources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Foundation  shall  exercl.-^e 
Its  aiithorltv  by  initiating  and  supporting 
programs  at'  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  other 
suitable  institutes,  laboratories,  and  public 
or  private  agencies  for  the  education  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  various  fields  relating  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources;   and 

"Whereas,  this  Act  will  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore 
Fisheries  to  receive  support  for  the  purpose 
or  developing  marine  research  programs,  the 
marine  resources,  and  provide  for  resource 
publications  and  practical  demonstrations 
and  which.  In  turn,  will  enhance  Maine's 
commercial  fi.-hing  Industry:   and 

■  Whereas,  the  program.s  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  accomplished 
through  contracts  with,  or  grants  to  suitable 
public  or  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, institutes,  laboratories,  and  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  engaged  in.  or 
concerned  with,  activities  in  the  various  fields 
related  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources, for  the  ChtabUshment  and  operation 
by   them   of  such   programs:    and 

"Whereas,  no  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  now,  therefore,  be  It. 

"fif.so;it(i.-  Tliat  we.  your  Memorialists, 
most  sincerely  urge  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  facilitate  the  exploration 
of  our  ocean  resources  and  make  available 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-688  as  piussed  by  the 
8'jth  Congress,  October  lo,  196G;  and  be  it 
further 

•■  Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
bo  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentalives  from  this  State. 

"House  of  Representatives:  Head  and 
Adopted,  March  9,  1967.  Sent  up  for  Con- 
currence. 

"Bertha  W.  Johnson. 

■■Clerk." 
In  Senate  Chamber:  Reid  and  Adopted  In 
Concurrence,  March  14,  1967. 

Jesbolo  B.  Speer.s. 

Secretary. 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    OF    LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  UTAH 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
ses.sion  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  391  >  which 
would  authorize  the  expenditiu-e  of  roy- 
alties from  certain  Navajo  Indian  lands 
for  the  health,  education,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Indians  living  in  San  Juau 
County,  Utah.  The  present  law  restricts 
the  expenditure  of  those  royalties  to 
Indian  tuition  in  white  schools  and 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads 
across  the  lands  set  aside  for  the  Navajo 
Reservation  in  1933. 

The  revenues  in  question  are  very 
substantial,  and  a  fund  has  been  accu- 
mulated which  cannot  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  because  of  the 
restrictions  written  into  the  law.  Mean- 
while the  State  of  Utah  provides  public 
assistance  to  many  of  these  Indians. 

Last  session  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  broaden  the  ways 
in  which  the  money  could  be  used,  but 
the  bill  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 
I  have  reintroduced  the  bill,  and  hope  it 
can  be  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  at  an 

early  date.  -  ,,    i. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah 
has  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
passaije  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  that  the  resolution  be 
carried  in  full  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  follows: 

HJ  R.  26:  Indian  Land  Revenues 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Utah  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  an  amendment  to  47  Slat.  1418. 
approved  bv  the  Congress  March  1.  1933. 
relating  to"  certain  Indian  lands  In  San 
Juan  County.  State  of  Utah,  and  to  the 
royalties  and  other  funds  derived  from  the 
exploitation  of  oil  and  mineral  rights 
located  on  such  lands 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
St.aeof  Utah: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
'on  March  i.  1933  approved  47  Stat.  1418  and 
set  apart  certain  Indian  lands  In  San  Ju.m 
County  of  •  the  Slate  of  Utah,  commonly 
known  as  the  Anneth  Strip  and  dedicated 
the  gas,  oil.  and  other  revenues  derived 
therefrom,  to  certain  beneiiclul  uses  of  the 
Utah  segment  o'  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
and  , 

Whereas,  these  revenues  have  grown  to  do 
very  substantial  and  have  accumulated  a 
fund  which  is  not  readily  us;ible  bcc;iu?e  oi 
the  restrictions  In  the  federal  law,  and 

Whereas,  the  Utah  State  Public  Welfare 
Commission  is  providing  public  a.-s.stai.ce 
to  approximately  half  the  Indian  popuhttion 
in  San  Juan  County,  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  desirable  to  amend 
the  federal  law  so  that  these  funds  c..n 
be  used  and  invested  in  promoting  the  we.- 
fare  of  all  of  the  Navajo  Indians  living  m 
the  Utah  segment  of  the  Nuvajo  Indian 
Reservation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
37th  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Utah  re- 
quest and  pray  that  the  90lh  Congress  o 
the  United  States  favorably  consider  and  act 
upon  amendments  proposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  March  I,  1933  so  that  the  resources 
accumulated  and  those  currently  accruing 
may  be  beneficially  used  In  the  Interest  or 
the  Navajo  people. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  amendments 
to  47  Stat.   1418.   be  prepared  by   the   Utah 


} 
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State  Legislative  Council,  to  Implement 
changes  considered  desirable  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  37th  Legislature 
and  the  Legislative  Council. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Utah  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  representing  the 
State  of  Utah  In  the  National  Congress,  and 
that  the  Congressman  representing  the  1st 
congressional  District  of  Utah  be  requested 
to  Introduce  and  sponsor  the  measure  which 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  a  concurrent  res- 
olution from  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  memorializing  Congress  to  en- 
act such  legislation  as  will  enlarge,  im- 
prove, and  preserve  the  Cowpens  Na- 
tional Battlefield  in  South  Carolina. 

As  Mr.  Theodor  R.  Swem,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  communication 
concerning  this  matter: 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  historical  im- 
portance of  the  Battle  of  Cowpens. 

I  share  this  opinion  and  I  ask  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Enact  Such  Legislation  as 
Will  Enlarge.  Improve,  and  Preserve  the 
Cowpens  National  Battlefield  in  SotrrH 
Carolina 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  the 
American  Revolution  on  January  17,  1781, 
helped  to  turn  the  tide  in  this  historic  and 
titanic  struggle  for  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced, 
or  Is  about  to  be  Introduced,  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  Cowpens  Battleground  site;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  and  pertinent 
that  this  historic  shrine  be  Improved,  en- 
larged and  preserved  so  that  future  genera- 
tions will  be  ever  reminded  that  the  price 
for  freedom  Is  costly,  demanding  and  unend- 
ing.   Now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive<i,  (the  Senate  concurring)  : 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  proper 
authorities  to  enlarge.  Improve  and  preserve 
the  Cowpens  National  Battlefield  In  South 
Carolina. 

Be  It  further.  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  this  State, 
to  each  Senator  from  this  State,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Ho'jse  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  President  of  the  United  States. 


RESOLUTION  BY  MARION  COUNTY, 
IND..  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Marion  County  Residential  Builders.  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  subject  of  the  resolution  bears 
on  legislation,  I  request  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolution  :  Marion  County  Residential 
Builders.  Inc. 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Marion  County  Residential  Builders,  Inc. 
supports  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
namely  to  foster  peaceful  relationships  be- 
tween labor  and  management  throughout  the 
Nation,  Including  the  home  building  and 
construction  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
for  consideration  by  the  90th  Congress  which 
would  change  this  law  to  permit  a  union 
within  the  Industry  to  apply  coercive  picket 
and  strike  pressures  against  neutral  em- 
ployees and  employers  performing  work  at  a 
construction  site  where  such  union  has  a 
primary  labor  dispute  with  another  employ- 
er; and 

Whereas,  secondary  strike  or  boycott  pres- 
sure against  neutral  and  Innocent  employees 
and  employers  by  such  unions  in  the  Indus- 
try was  outlawed  by  the  Congress  under  this 
law  In  1947,  and  reaffirmed  In  1959  by  passage 
of  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Labor  Reform  law, 
to  protect  and  Insulate  such  neutral  parties 
from  being  Injured  through  Irresponsible 
and  damaging  acts  of  such  unions;  and 

Whereas,  picketing  and  strike  coercion  by 
construction  unions  against  such  neutral  and 
innocent  employees  and  employers  not  In- 
volved In  the  primary  labor  disputes  will  re- 
sult In  loss  of  employment  by  such  employees 
and  direct  harm  to  the  business  of  the  neu- 
tral employer  and  cause  Increased  home 
building  and  construction  costs  to  the  Amer- 
ican home  buyer  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Marlon  County  Res- 
idential Builders,  Inc.  urge  the  elected 
United  States  Senators  and  members  of  the 
90th  Congress  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  oppose  vigorously  any  legislation  which 
would  make  any  change  In  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act's  ban  against  secondary 
boycott  strike  and  picketing  by  unions  In  the 
construction  industry  as  destructive  of  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  law,  contrary  to  the 
general  public  welfare  and  as  harmful  special 
Interest  legislation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  further  resolved  that 
the  Executive  Officer  be  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  as  adopted  to  each 
of  the  two  elected  United  States  Senators  and 
eleven  Representatives  of  the  90th  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Indiana  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  and  other  Interested 
parties. 

Adopted  this  9th  day  of  March,  1967,  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Marlon  County 
Residential  BuUders,  Inc. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1161.  A  bin  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  In  the 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (Rept.  No. 

7.^>. 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S,  666.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept. 
No,  76  1. 

By  Mr  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,   without    amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  the  congratulations  of  Congress  to 
the  Parliament  of  C.'inada  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Centennial  of  the  Confederation  of 
Canada    iRept.  No.  77i. 

Mr.  AIKEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  reported  favorably 
and  unanimously  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16  which  extends  the  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Confederation  of  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  this  favorable  report 
sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  and  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  and  the  concurrent  res- 
olution were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcEBPT  From  Report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16.  to  extend 
the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  confeder- 
ation of  Canada. 

PURPOSE    or    THE    RESOLtTTTON 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16  Is  to  extend  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Congress  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  and  friend- 
ship In  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  confederation  of  Canada. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Aiken.  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Canadian  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  March 
14.  1967. 

DISCUSSION 

JiUy  1,  1967  will  mark  the  100th  birthday 
of  Canada,  our  friend  and  neighbor  to  the 
North.  On  that  day  one  hundred  years  ago. 
four  British  colonies  banded  together  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
These  former  colonies.  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick.  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  have  grown 
to  a  federal  state  of  ten  provinces  and  two 
northern  territories  sprawling  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  mldcontinent  to  the  North  Pole. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  unique  In  the  world 
community.  There  are  probably  no  two 
countries  in  the  world  more  similar  in  char- 
acter and  national  values,  the  products  of  a 
common  heritage  and  mutual  Interests 
spanning  the  entire  spectrum  of  Interna- 
tional association.  The  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament 
Is  In  keeping  with  this  tradition.  Delega- 
tions from  the  Congress  and  the  Canadian 
Parliament  meet  annually  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  through  the  Canada- 
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United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 
These  meetings  have  resulted  in  strengthen- 
ing further  the  strong  bonds  between  our 
respective  legislative  bodies. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Congress 
should  take  action  to  formally  extend  ita 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  Canada's  Par- 
liament to  mark  this  centennial  year.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  be  but  a  small 
token  in  aflflrmatlon  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  people  of  tliat  great  land. 

S.  Con.  Res.  16 

Whereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  centen- 
nial of  the  confederation  of  Canada:   and 

Whereas  the  century  of  Canadian  confed- 
eration has  been  marked  by  close  ties  of 
friendship  and  association  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  relations  have  been  strengthened 
through  the  annual  meetings  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  its  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
of  the  confederation  of  Canada  and  in  af- 
firmation of  the  affection  and  friendship  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT A  REPORT  ON  THE  DIS- 
POSAL OF  U.S.  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS AND  SUPPLIES  IN 
PRANCE— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  96 > , 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
Illustration  as  a  Senate  document  a  report 
entitled  "Disposal  of  United  States  Military 
Installations  and  Supplies  In  Prance.'  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Ernest  GRUENtNG  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  that  committee 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  13'20.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  acqiUsition  of 
career  status  by  certain  Government  em- 
ployees serving  under  temporary  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  I  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson  )  (by  request): 
S.  13'21.  A  bill  to  establish  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area,  to  designate  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  him.self,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fonc, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 

Mr.    HiCKENLOOPER,    Mr.    INOUYE,   Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri,    Mr.    McCarthy, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovfrn.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Montoya.   Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.   Mundt.  Mr.   Nelson,   Mr. 
Hatfield,    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Prox- 
MIRE,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.   Tydings,    Mr.    Yarborough,    Mr 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr     Williams    of    New    Jersey,    and 
Mr.  Fulbrighti  : 
S.  i;i2'2.   A  bill   to  refiuire  the  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and   the   Director  of   the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  m^ike  a  sep.uMte  accounting 
of    funds   requested    for   the   Department   of 
Agriculture  for  program.s  and  activities  that 
primarily   stabilize    farm   income   and    those 
that   prmiarily   benefit  consumers,   business- 
men, and   the  general   public,  and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondaie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CARLSON: 
S  1323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Legion:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofiice  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1324.  A   bill   to  authorize   the  Secretary 
of   the    Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain    the    Polecat    Bench    area    of    the 
Shoshone    extensions    unit,    Mi.ssouri    River 
Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading!  ) 
ByMrPROUTY: 
S.  1325.  A   bin    to   amend    title   11   of    the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  Insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder  and  to  raise  the 
minimum  monthly  Insurance  benefit  there- 
under from  $44  to  $70;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (for  Mr.  Tower  I  : 
S   1326.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Nowlckl, 
hl.s  wife,  Wladyslawa  Nowlckl,  and  his  son, 
Plotr    Nowlckl;'  to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  132'7    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samad 
Montazee;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S   13'28.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  1329    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delflna 
M.  Ibalio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1330    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  shall 
not  undertake   certain   projects   to   improve 
or  expand  Federal  airports  without  specific 
authorization  for  such  projects;   and 

S.  1331.  A  bill  to  create  the  National  Capi- 
tal Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil  air- 
ports in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Its 
vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  restore  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  certain  public  records  of  such 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF: 
S.  1333.   '    bill  relating  to  the  admissibil- 
ity  in   State  courts  of   certain   evidence;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe;ir 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.1334.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Fund  for 
International  Public  Service  and  to  establish 
an  International  Public  Service  Board  to 
make  grants  out  of  such  Fund  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  carry  out  inter- 
national programs  and  projects  in  the  pub- 
lic interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  FANNIN: 
S  1335,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon.'ird 
N.  Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  (Ethel  J.)  Penslnger,  Marlon  M  Lee, 
and  Arthur  N.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S  1336  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
taxpayer;    to   the   Committee   on   Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  COTTON: 
S  13:J7.  A  bill  to  amend  section  47  ol 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
means  for  the  disqualification  of  circuit 
Judges  for  bias  or  prejudice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Allott. 
Mr    Babtlett.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Clark.    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr.    Fong,    Mr 
FuLBRiCHT,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,   Mr     Javits.    Mr.    Kennedy    of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,      Mr.      McCarthy,      Mr.      Mc- 
Gee.   Mr.    McGovern,    Mr.    MercALr, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.   MusKiE,   Mr.   Nelson,   Mr.   Pas- 
tore,    Mr.    Percy,    Mr.    Ribicoff,   Mr 
Scott,   Mr.    Tydincs,    and    Mr.    Wil- 
lums  of  New  Jersey) : 
SJ.    Res  56.  Joint    resolution    to    author- 
ize   the   President    to   designate   October   31 
of     each     year     as     National     UNICEF     Day; 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Hart   when   he 
Introduced      the      above      joint      resolution, 
which    appear    under   a   separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 
S  J.  Res.  57.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
and     requesting    the     President     to     extenii 
through    1967  his  proclamation   of   a  period 
to  "See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
17) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

i?esoIi;ed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives    concurring).     That     there     be 
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printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1,  2,  and  3,  of  Its 
joint  committee  print  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  entitled  "Federal 
Programs  for  the  Development  of  Human 
Resources." 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
JOINT      ECONOMIC      COMMITTEE 
,  PRINT  ENTITLED  "AN  ECONOMIC 
I  PROFILE  OF  MAINLAND  CHINA" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
18' ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China." 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPIES,  A 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "MINERAL 
AND  WATER  RESOURCES  OF 
MISSOURI" 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  95)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  additional  copies,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Mineral  and  Water  Re- 
sources of  Missouri,"  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Symington.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ON  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
U.S.  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS 
AND  SUPPLIES  IN  FRANCE 

Mr.  GRUENING  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  re- 
port on  the  Disposal  of  United  States 
Military  Installations  and  Supplies  in 
France,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


f  TAPER  EMPLOYEES 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  conversion 
of  certain  temporary  Federal  employees 
to  career  status  after  completing  4  years' 
service. 

Under  existing  civil  service  regulations, 
individuals  may  be  appointed  to  Federal 
positions  temporarily  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  service  register.  They 
are  called  taper  employees.  Ordinar- 
ily, an  examination  is  thereafter  sched- 
uled and  normal  civil  service  appoint- 
ment procedures  are  followed.  However, 
occasionally  a  taper  employee  continues 
indefinitely,  and  no  effort  is  made  by  the 
agency  or  the  Civil  Service  Conamission 
to  change  his  status. 

This  discriminates  Eigainst  the  em- 
ployee. He  has  no  job  status,  no  civil 
service  retirement  coverage,  no  retention 


preference,  and  no  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  Fed- 
eral employees  in  such  positions  today. 
This  legislation  would  require  that  any 
temporary  employee  in  such  a  position 
be  given  a  noncompetitive  civil  service 
examination  at  the  end  of  4  years'  serv- 
ice. If  he  passes  the  exam,  he  shall  be 
given  a  career  appointment. 

From  time  to  time,  usually  at  the  end 
of  a  Presidential  administration.  Execu- 
tive orders  have  been  issued  blanketing 
in  many  taper  employees  who  have  served 
long  terms  and  have  had  no  opjxirtunity 
to  take  an  examination  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire career  status.  This  legislation 
would  provide  a  permanent  solution  to 
that  problem  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  any  possible  abuse  of  the 
system  by  i-equiring  that  the  employee 
pass  a  suitable  civil  service  examination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wall  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1320)  to  amend  title  5, 
Uiiit(?d  States  Code,  to  provide  for  ac- 
quisition of  career  status  by  certain  Gov- 
ernment employees  serving  under  tem- 
porary appointment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Monroney,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NORTH  CAS- 
CADES NATIONAL  PARK.  THE 
ROSS  LAKE  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  THE  PASAYTEN  WIL- 
DERNESS, AND  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 
GLACIER  PEAK  WILDERNESS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  and  I  are  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park,  the 
Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  additions  to 
the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  in  my  State 
of  Washington. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  January  message  on  protecting  our 
natural  heritage,  recommended  that  a 
national  park  be  established  in  the  North 
Cascades.  I  was  very  pleased  by  the 
President's  recommendation.  The  North 
Cascades  country  of  my  State  is  a  unique 
area  of  incomparable  beauty.  A  signifi- 
cant portion  of  this  area  should  be  ac- 
corded the  status  and  recognition  of  a 
national  park. 

The  bill  presented  today  proposes  a 
pattern  of  administration  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  landscape  and  the 
need  for  balancing  varied  uses  and  dif- 
fering recreational  needs.  The  merits 
of  the  specific  boundaries  and  designa- 
tions set  forth  in  the  plan  will  now  be  ex- 
plored by  the  Congress. 

I  will  announce  shortly  a  schedule  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The  hear- 
ings will  commence  in  the  committee's 
hearing  room.  In  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  our  committee,  field  hear- 
ings will  also  be  held  in  Washington 
State.  I  anticipate  that  our  hearings 
will  begin  in  May,  with  the  field  hearings 
in  late  May  or  early  June. 

The  North  Cascades  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  study  and  atten- 


tion. A  special  study  team  appointed  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior submitted  their  report  and  recom- 
mendations in  December  1965,  following 
a  21 2-year  study  of  the  area.  In  Febru- 
ary 1966.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflfairs  conducted  2  days  of  hear- 
ings in  Seattle  at  which  public  witnesses 
presented  testimony  on  the  studj'  team 
report  and  recommendations. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington appointed  a  special  committee 
which  prepared  and  submitted  recom- 
mendations. Many  citizens  have  written 
to  me  expressing  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  of  this  information,  recommen- 
dations, and  comments  have  been  made 
available  to  the  officials  and  staff  of  the 
administration  who  have  participated  in 
drafting  the  proposal  now  before  us. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done.  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  Secre- 
tary Orville  Freeman,  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  oi  the  Budget  Sam 
Hughes  have  each  devoted  much  per- 
sonal time  and  effort  in  shaping  this 
proposal.  Ed  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service;  George  Hartzog,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service:  and  Ed  Crafts, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, have  worked  hard  in  formulating 
this  plan  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  able  advocates  of  differing  points 
of  view.  These  men  are  public  servants 
in  the  best  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  an  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
analysis  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1321)  to  establish  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  to  desig- 
nate the  Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  to 
modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson),  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1321 
A  bill  to  establish  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  and  Ross  Lake  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  to  designate  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness,  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I north  cascades  NATIONAL  PARK 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit, use,  and  Inspiration  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  certain  majestic  mountain 
scenery,  snow  fields,  glaciers,  alpine  meadows, 
and  other  unique  natural  features  in  the 
North  Cascade  Mountains  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  there  is  hereby  established,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  Bfi  the  "park") .    The  park  shall 
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consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  wUhln  the  area  designated  •'national 
park"  on  the  map  entitled  •Proposed  Man- 
agement Units.  North  Cascades,  'Washing- 
ton.' numbered  NP-C.'VS-VOOO.  and  dated 
February  1967.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  Director.  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
AgricuUtire. 

TITLE    II— ROSS    L.\KE    NATIONAL    RECREATION 
AREA 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of 
portions  of  the  Skagit  River  and  Ross.  Diablo, 
and  Gorge  Lakes,  together  with  tne  sur- 
rounding lands,  and  for  the  conservation  of 
the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of 
such  lands  and  waters,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "recrea- 
tion area").  The  recreation  area  shall  con- 
sist of  the  lands  and  waters  within  the  area 
designated  "national  recreation  area"  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  101  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    III — LAND    ACQUISITION 

Sec  301  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  and  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "Secretary")  may  acquire  lands, 
waters  and  interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  Lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Washington  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation. Federal  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  and  recreation  area  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  administration  by  him 
as  part  of  the  park  and  recreation  area.  The 
national  forest  land  within  such  boundaries 
is  hereby  eliminated  from  the  national  for- 
ests within  which  it  was  heretofore  located. 
Sec  302  In  exercising  his  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  and 
recreation  area  and  in  exchange  therefor  he 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  his 
Jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  Washington 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  It  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal  the  values  shall  be  equalized  by 
the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  303.  Any  owner  of  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  which  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition Is  used  for  agricultural  or  single-fam- 
ily residential  purposes,  or  for  commercial 
purposes  which  he  finds  are  compatible  with 
the  use  and  development  of  the  park  or  the 
recreation  area,  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  property  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  used  on  such  date, 
for  a  period  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  which- 
ever occurs  later,  or  for  a  fixed  term  of  not 
to  exceed  25  years,  whichever  the  owner  may 
elect.  Any  right  so  retained  may  during  its 
existence  be  transferred  or  assigned.  Any 
right  so  retained  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  of  the  property  occurs  which 
he  finds  is  a  use  other  than  one  which  ex- 
isted on  the  date  of  acquisition.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  terminates  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  under  this  section,  he 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  portion  of  said  right 
which  remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of 
termination. 

TITLE    ly — ADMINISTIl.\TIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  park  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Au- 


gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4) ,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  in  a  manner  which 
in  his  Judgment  will  best  provide  for  (1) 
public  outdcKsr  recreation  benefits;  (2)  con- 
servation of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment: and  (3)  such  management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  renewable  natural  resources 
and  the  continuation  of  such  existing  uses 
and  developments  as  will  promote  or  are 
compatible  with,  or  do  not  significantly  im- 
pair, public  recreation  and  conservation  of 
the  scenic,  scientific,  historic  or  other  values 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment.  In  ad- 
ministering the  recreation  area,  the  Secre- 
tary may  utiliiie  such  statutory  authorities 
pertaininL;  to  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  such  statutory  au- 
thorities otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resotirces  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  rec- 
reation and  preservation  purposes  and  for 
resource  development  compatible  therewith. 

(b)  The  lands  within  the  recreation  area, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  United  States  mining  laws.  The 
Secretary,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  may  permit  the  removal 
of  the  nonleasable  minerals  from  lands  or 
Interest  in  lands  within  the  recreation  area 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  10  of 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1939,  as  amended  (53 
Stat.  1196;  43  U.S.C.  387) ,  and  he  may  permit 
the  removal  of  leasable  minerals  from  lands 
or  Interests  in  lands  within  the  recreation 
area  In  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30 
use.  181  et  seq.).  or  the  Acquired  Lands 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947  (30 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq).  if  he  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

(c)  All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
leases  issued  on  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  recreation  area  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended,  or  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  August  7,  1947,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  provided  In  the  applicable  Act; 
and  receipts  from  the  disposition  of  non- 
leasable  minerals  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundary  of  the  rec- 
reation area  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  and  wildlife  management, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put 
into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Game  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

title    V SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  distributive  shares  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional forests  from  which  the  national  park 
and  recreation  area  are  created,  as  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908  (35 
Stat.  260),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  500).  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  elimination  of  lands 
from  such  national  forests  by  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
In  the  park  or  recreation  area  are  legally  oc- 
cupied or  utilized  on  the  eflfective  date  of 
this  .^ct  for  any  purpose,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract, lease,  permit,  or  license  issued  or  au- 
thorized by  any  department,  establishment, 
or  agency  of  the  United  Suites,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  tlie  persons  holding  such  priv- 


ileges to  continue  in  the  exercise  thereof, 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract, lease,  permit,  or  license  or  for  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  503.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  agree  on  the  designation  of  areas  with- 
in the  park  or  recreation  area  or  within  na- 
tional forests  adjacent  to  the  park  and  rtc- 
reation  area  needed  for  administrative  pur- 
poses by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  respectively.  The 
area  so  designated  shall  be  administered  in 
a  manner  that  is  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
two  Secretaries. 

Sec.  504.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede,  repeal,  modify,  or 
impair  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended  (16  U  S  C.  791a 
et  seq),  in  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  505.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  ptu-poses  of  Titles  I  through 
V  of  this  Act. 

title    VI WILDERNESS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
designated,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  within  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Okanogan  National  Forest  and 
the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  about  500,000  acres  lying  east 
of  Ross  Lake,  as  generally  depicted  In  the 
area  designated  as  "Pasayten  Wilderness"  on 
the  map  referred  to  In  section   101   of  this 

Act. 

(b)  The  previous  classification  of  the 
North  Cascades  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

Sec.  602.  The  boundaries  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness,  an  area  classified  as  such 
more  than  30  days  before  the  efTectlve  date 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  being  within  and 
a  part  of  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest  and 
the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  extended  to 
Include  portions  of  the  Suiattle  River  corri- 
dor and  the  White  Chuck  River  corridor  on 
the  western  side  thereof,  comprising  areas 
totaling  about  10,000  acres,  as  depicted  in 
the  area  designated  as  "Additions  to  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness"  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
section  101  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  of  the  Gla- 
cier Peak  Wilderness,  as  hereby  modified, 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  united  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  such  descrip- 
tions shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  included  In  this  Act:  Provided,  howeier, 
That  correction  of  clerical  or  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  descriptions  and  maps 
may  be  made. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  as  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  this  section  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  and  the  additions  to  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  thereafter  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
e.xcept  that  any  reference  In  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  d&te  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  Including  the 
Picket  Range  area  and  the  Eldorado  Peaks 
area,  and  shall  report  to  the  President,  in 
accordance  with  subsections  3(C)  and  3(di 
of    the    Wilderness    Act    (78    Stat.    890;    16 
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U.S.C.  1132  (c)  and  (d)),  his  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsuitablllty 
of  any  area  within  the  park  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  and  any  designation  of 
any  such  area  as  a  wilderness  area  shall  be 
accomplished  In  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Jackson  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  17.  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
f  resident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  President:  The  President,  in  his 
January  30,  1967,  message  on  Protecting  Our 
Natural  Heritage,  recommended  that  the  90th 
Congress  establish  a  national  park  in  the 
North  Cascades  area  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
iiigton,  provided  the  wilderness  and  recrea- 
tion areas  are  protected. 

The  enclosed  draft  of  a  propxjsed  bill  will 
carry  out  the  President's  recommendation. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  a  Joint  study  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  2'2  years  by  this 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  about  6  million  acres  of  Federal  lands 
Id  the  North  Cascade  Mountains  in  Wash- 
ington. The  bill  (1)  establishes  a  North 
Cascades  National  Park;  (2)  establishes  a 
Ross    Lake    National    Recreation    Area;     (3) 


designates  a  national  forest  area  as  the  Pa- 
sayten Wilderness;  (4)  designates  certain  na- 
tional forest  areas  for  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing Glacier  Peak  Wilderness;  and  (5)  pro- 
vides for  the  review  of  the  area  within  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park  with  respect 
tc.  the  suitability  of  any  such  lands  for  fu- 
ture designation  by  Congress  as  wilderness 
areas.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  set  forth  in  an  enclosure  to 
this  letter. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  has  his  approval. 

The  man-years  and  cost-data  statements 
for  the  North  Cascades  National  Park  and 
Ross  Lake  Nationa'  Recreation  Area  (based 
on  current  assumptions  and  estimates)  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  July  25.  1956  (70  Stat. 
652:  5  U.S.C.  642a).  when  annual  expendi- 
tures exceed  $1  million  are  enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this   proposed   legislation   is   in    accord   with 
ti;p  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L  Udall 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Analysis  of  Bill 
Section  101  esta'Dlishes  a  North  Cascades 
National  Park  consisting  of  about  570,000 
acres  as  depicted  on  a  map  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Director,  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  In  the  office 

D(  parlrnent  of  the  Interior 


of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture  The  park  will  extend  from  a 
lew  miles  below  the  head  of  Lake  Chelan 
northwestward  including  the  Stehekin 
Valley,  the  Eldorado  Peaks  area,  the 
Thunder  Creek  drainage,  the  Picket  Range, 
and  Mount  Shuksan.  At  no  other  place 
in  the  United  States,  do  such  unique 
and  unparalleled  mountain  masses  occur 
as  close  to  metropolitan  areas.  The 
physical  qualifications  of  the  area  are  such 
that  it  wU;  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
units  of  the  Nationa!  Park  System  and  will 
deservedly  attract  nationwide  attention. 
Over  99  percent  of  the  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed boundaries  of  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  are  already  in  Federal  ownership. 
Section  201  establishes  a  Ross  Lake  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  of  about  100.000  acres 
which  includes  portions  of  the  Skagit  River 
and  Ross.  Diablo,  and  Gorge  Lakes  and  sur- 
rovinding  lands  as  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  101  of  the  bill  Tliis  is 
an  area  of  outstanding  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric and  ether  values,  and  one  which  will 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities.  The  recreation  benefits  as- 
sociated with  the  magnificent  mountains, 
forests,  and  waters  within  the  area  include 
camping,  picnicking,  boating,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  many  other  activities.  Over  98  per- 
cent of  the  lands  within  the  proposed 
national  recreation  area  are  already  in  Fed- 
eral ownership. 
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Section  301  sets  forth  the  methods  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  park  and  recreation  area.  Lands 
owned  by  the  State  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
This  section  aUso  transfers  the  National 
Forest  lands  within  the  boundr.ries  of  the 
park  and  recreation  area  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  administration  as  par{  cf 
such  areas. 

Section  302  contains  the  property  ex- 
change provisions  that  have  been  used  In 
all  recent  national  park  and  recreation  area 
bills. 

Section  303  makes  clear  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary acquires  any  property  used  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  for  agricultural.  ; Ingle-family 
residential,  or  commercial  purposes  com- 
patible with  park  and  recreation  use  and 
development,  the  owner  may  retain  a  right 


of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  lifetime  or  for 
a  fixed  term  of  not  more  than  '2b  years. 

Section  401  provides  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  North  Cascades  National  Park 
under  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4).  which  governs  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  national   parks. 

Section  402  provides  that  the  Ross  Lake 
National  Recreation  Area  will  be  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  provide  for  public  outdoor 
recreation  benefits,  conservation  of  the  scenic 
and  other  values  of  the  area,  and  for  the 
management,  utilization,  and  disposal  of  re- 
newable natural  resources.  In  addition,  the 
section  permits  the  leasing  of  minerals  under 
the  Public  Land  and  Acquired  Land  Mineral 
Leasing  Acts,  and  the  leasing  of  minerals 
that  would  otlierwise  be  subject  to  location. 
entry,  a  d  patent  under  the  mining  laws 
if  the  Secretary  fiinds  such  dispo.sitlon  would 
not   have  significant  adverse  effects  on   the 


administration  of  the  national  recreatio.a 
area.  It  also  provides  that  hunting  and  fish- 
ing will  be  permitted  within  the  national 
recreation  area  under  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

Section  501  provides  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  park  and  recreation 
area  will  not  affect  the  present  sharing  cf 
national  forest  receipts  with  the  £t:ite  for  use 
by  the  aSTected  counties — Skagit,  Whatccni, 
Chelan,  Snohomish,  and  Kittitas— for  road 
and  school  purposes  Gross  revenues  to  the 
Mount  Baker  and  Wenatchee  National  For- 
ests will  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the 
creation  of  the  national  park  and  recreation 
area  because  the  areas  involved  currently  re- 
turn no  aiJiircclable  Income  'rem  timber  si.les 
or  other  sources.  However,  unices  the  status 
quo  is  maintained  with  respect  to  distribu- 
tion of  revenues  between  the  above  counties, 
rstp.blishment  of  the  park  and  recreation 
area      would      change      the      proportionate 
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amounts  of  national  forest  receipts  allocated 
to  each  of  those  counties. 

Section  502  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  permit  one  who  uses  or  occupies 
any  Federal  lands  included  In  the  park  or 
recreation  area  under  a  contract,  lease,  per- 
mit, or  license  issued  or  authorized  by  any 
Federal  department ,  agency,  or  e.'itablish- 
ment  to  continue  ."such  u.se  or  occupancy  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  instrument 
or  for  such  longer  period  of  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  but  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  instrument.  Ttiis 
section  makes  clear  that  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  Washington  in  the  property  within 
the  national  recreation  area  used  for  the 
North  Cross  State  Highway  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  in  any  way. 

Section  503  requires  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  within  2  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act,  to  agree  on  the 
designation  of  the  areas  within  the  national 
park  and  recreation  area  and  adjacent  na- 
tional forest  lands  that  are  needed  by  the 
other  Secretary  for  administrative  purpose.s. 
This  ."section  will  permit  the  two  Secretaries 
to  agree  on  areas  within  the  park,  recreation 
area?  or  forest  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  public  acce=^s  and  other  facilities  in  the 
administration  of  s\ich  areas. 

Section  504  makes  clear  that  nothing  in 
this  bill  win  alTect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  amended,  within  the  na- 
tional recreation  area. 

Section  505  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  the  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area. 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  pri- 
vate lands  that  are  needed  for  the  park  and 
recreation  area  at  approximately  $3  million. 
Total  annual  operating  expenses  for  the  two 
areas  will  be  approximately  $560,000  after  the 
fifth  year. 


UlDtiET   KXl'l- 


Section  601  designates  a  new  national  for- 
est wilderness  area,  the  Pasayten  Wilderness, 
as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  The  Pasayten  Wilderness  con- 
sists of  about  500.000  acres  of  land  which 
lies  east  of  Ross  L;ike,  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  101  of  the 
bill.  The  western  boundary  of  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  will  be  coincident  with  that 
portion  of  the  ea.nern  boundary  of  the  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  Area. 

Section  602  extends  the  existing  Glacier 
Peak  National  Forest  Wilderness  Area  In  two 
places  on  its  western  boundary — one  exten- 
sion Is  in  the  Suiattle  River  corridor  and  the 
other  Is  In  the  White  Chuck  River  corridor. 
The  two  extensions  will  add  about  10.000 
acres   to  the  existing  wilderness  area. 

Section  603  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  file  with  the  Senate  and  Hovise 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
appropriate  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of 
the  Pasayten  Wilderness  and  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  These  two  wilderness  areas 
are  io  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  the 
national  forest  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
as  wilderness  areas. 

Section  604  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act,  to  review  the  area  within  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  report  to  the 
President  on  its  suitability  for  preservation 
as  wilderness.  Such  review  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  the  review  of  national 
park  lands  for  possible  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 


FAIR  FARM  BUDGET 
Mr.  MONDALE.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself   and   the   following 


Senator.s,  the  Fair  Farm  Budget  Act  of 
1967.  The  Senators  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation this  year  are  Messrs.  Bayh,  Ben- 
nett. BuRDicK,  Church,  Cooper,  Ccrtis, 
Eastland,  Ervin.  Fong.  Harris,  Hartke, 
HiCKENLOOPER,  Inouye,  Long  of  Mlssouii, 
McCarthy,  McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf, 
Montoya,  Morse.  Moss,  Mundt,  Nelson, 
Hatfield,  Pearson,  Proxmire,  Randolph. 
Talmadge,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mil- 
ler, Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Ful- 
bright. 

This  le?i.slation  is  designed  and  in- 
tended to  make  quite  clear  to  the  public 
that  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  a  $7  biUion  sub- 
sidy to  the  American  farmer.  It  should 
make  clear  that,  in  reality,  the  consum- 
ers, businessmen,  and  the  general  public 
receive  substantial  benefits  from  the 
USDA  budget.  The  fact  is  that  every 
year  over  two-thirds  of  the  USDA  budget 
goes  for  programs  benefiting  the  general 
public,  rather  than  the  farmer  alone. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Finance  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shows  that  in 
1966,  73  percent  of  the  budget  expendi- 
tures were  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public.  The  estimated  1967  and  1968  ex- 
pendituies  are  in  the  same  proportion— 
66  to  67  percent  go  for  programs  provid- 
ing benefits  to  consumers,  businessmen, 
and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  tabulation  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


f'..S',  Drpni-ltiKiil  of  Agricullurc 
M.ITfUES   K1.<C.\L  YI-.ARS  1906,  AND  ESTIMAT  K  D   1'""  .SN1>  19<» 
(In  niillioiis  ot  dollarsl 


PKOCUVMS  WHICH  ri.E.KRI.Y  PROVIIIE  BINKKlTS  TO 
(ONSIMEl'S,  BtSlNtSSMKN  AND  THE  t.HNtlHL 
PI  BLIC 

Programs  Jiaviag  fonign  rclaticns  and  dofonse  as- 

\<aU«  ot  ;»(rriciillunil  omnninditics  for  forcipu  cur- 

rcHCiPs  (lull-  I,  riil'lie  Law  4sOi   ------- 

Sales  of  tturkulMiriil  c«iiuno.lities  for  ilollars  oa 

crclit  terms  (till.'  I,  I'uMU'  Law  4>-0) .- 

Commoilitles  an<l  ollior  costs  in  I'onurclicin  w  itli 

donations  nbroail  (tille  IL  ['uMii-  Law  4M)) 
Tr:in?rer  of  bartiTcd  materials  to  supplenieiitul 

stockpile - - ---- 

Doimtlons  of  dairy  products  to  armed  services 

and  others - 
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1967  esti- 
mated 


1968  e.«tl- 
mated 


Subtotal- 


Food  ili-tribiition  proerams  (domesllcl: 

l'oiniiioditie.<  di.strihuted  lo  the  needy  and  others. 

Tooil  stamp  program 

Pchnol  lunch  protrr:un - 

Special  milk  propriim 


Sllbli.t;d. 


KE  A  and  FIIA  repayable  loans: 

KKA  loans ,V";' 

IToposed    leeislation    for    ere<lit    of   receipts   10 

procrams  and  fur  .supiilemeiital  fuianclug 

FHA  loons. --,  -w,  .-,..■  ; 

Sale  of  participation  certificates  In  FIlA  direct 

loans..  .-- 

Salaries  and  e.vpenses  for  above  prograins— 


Subtotal. 


Loi  i-ran(re  proerams  for  the  improvement  of  agrl- 
cu'iural  and  natural  resources: 

for.stry ----- 

.AuriiuUuriil  niul  f'ro-trv  ro'-rarcn 

I'iant  and  aiuiniil  di«'-i<c  and  pest  control 

Soil  and  Wilier  rcscune  protittion  and  dcvelop- 
Iiieiit: 

-Xericli'tural  con.<ervation  proprara - 

.All  otiier 


1,  ins 

41.1 

26 

9 


l.«19 


2:n 
«'J 

1«7 
97 


410 
3.1 


1.742 


328 

211 
104 


7h3 


906 
399 
494 


pKiifiii.xMs  WHICH  ci.KAai.Y  ritoviriK  iiknkfits 

TO  lONSl-.MKIt.S.  I!L'Sl.NKSSMt:N  ANP  THE  'iKN- 

«nAi.  PUBLIC — contiiiiifd 

Loni;  raii;:<-  pn.^rrnm.*  fur  the  linpn.vinient  of 
a;:rioulnir.il    and    natural    re.~i. aires — Con. 

I  '.M.pcT.iiivi'  .I'.Tii'ullur.il  csti'ii-iipu  work 

Inspw  tion  of  coinmo<lilics  and  other  marketrng 


1906 


19C7  esti- 
mated 


196»esli- 
mnted 


1,S2« 


365 
19;f 

24:i 
104 


440 


-lo:i 


-.MH 
65 


640 


—302 


2-.'l 
73 


2.S2 
224 


401 

■.'53 
»0 


279 
277 


905 


SOS 

-201 
-6 

-657 
71 


-288 


3K1 

274 
85 


275 
279 


Other. 


Subtotul. 
Totjl 


OTHER  PUncKAMS  WHK  II  AKF.  PREDOMINANTLY  TOtl 
STABll  1/ATIoS  iiK  EUiM  i.MliME,  HIT  WllllU  ALSO 
BENEFIT  OTIltKS 

CCr  price-support  and  related  proCTanis: 

CCC   loan,  purchase,  export,  and  feinted  pro- 

liranis  .-- 

St. .rape,  handling,  and  trnnsportation  expenses.. 

interest  expense— net- 

Acreace  diversion  payments: 

Feed  uruins - 

Whei.t - 

Cotton -- 

Price-support  payments: 

Feed  i;raili.s - - - 

Wheat  certiVicate  protTom — 

(oitnn  .•  |uali7ation  (layments 

National  Wool  .Vet  program 


9() 


1.383 


Subtotal       --     

Cropland    adjustment    program— adjustment    pay- 

nicnls.  --  --- — 

ron.servalion  reserve  program 

Sucar  Act  projrram  .  — 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  above  programs 


4.344 


-1, 1'" 

27S 

842 

3H 

116 

-IW) 
332 


93 


91 

lul 


iHS 


1,211 


-1  wi 
■ji.i 
336 

564 

27 

2K3 

ei.'i 

4'.<1 

274 

25 


114 
31 'J 


243 
3o.i 


Total    

(•rand  total. 


1,11 

1S.1 


l,."iOs 

49 
141 

SK 

ii'.r 


i.iio; 


5,949 


1.9.^3 
5,751 


311 
lit 
31.' 


4: 


1,.M3 

K2 
1J5 

00 

IT'' 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  last  year,  and 
received  testimony  from  nearly  every 
farm  organization  in  the  United  States 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  Subse- 
quently, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration endorsed  the  purpose  of  this 
proposal  at  their  annual  convention. 

The  organizations  supporting  this 
measure  are  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  National  Grange,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National 
Creameries  Association,  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization. 

The  American  farmer  is  rightly  tired 
of  being  accused  of  annual  Treasury 
raids,  of  being  told  that  he  somehow  each 
year  puts  in  his  pocket  enough  of  the 
agriculture  budget  to  enable  him  to  live 
well,  and  tired  of  being  told  that  he  never 
had  it  so  good. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct 
the  myth  that  the  entire  USDA  budget 
goes  each  year  into  the  farmer's  pocket, 
I  hope  it  will  have  that  purpose. 

However,  while  this  legislation  does 
isolate  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
farm  income  support  programs,  it  does 
not  make  it  clear  that  the  one-third  of 
the  budget  spent  on  farm  income  pro- 
grams also  provides  a  clear  benefit  to  the 
general  public  by  helping  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  sound  agricultural  economy. 
It  does  not  make  clear  that  the  money 
we  Invest  in  our  fann  programs  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  can  make 
today,  because  the  American  farmer 
contributes  tremendous  eflBciency  and 
productivity  to  our  economy — so  much 
so  that  if  the  price  of  food  had  increased 
as  much  as  the  price  of  all  other  prod- 
ucts since  1952,  the  housewives  of 
America  would  have  had  to  spend  over 
S7  billion  more  for  food  last  year  than 
they  actually  did. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1322)  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a 
separate  accounting  of  funds  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
programs  and  activities  that  primarily 
stabilize  farm  income  and  those  that 
primarily  benefit  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  general  public,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry, 


POLECAT  BENCH  AREA  OF  THE 
SHOSHONE  EXTENSIONS  UNIT, 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Polecat  Bench  area  of 
the  Shoshone  extensions  unit  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.    This  area  was  previously  au- 


thorized as  a  part  of  that  project  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944, 
Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Polecat  Bench 
area  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  development, 
public  outdoor  recreation  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  Januai-y  of  this  year,  the  Wyoming 
Natural  Resource  Board  adopted  a  rec- 
ommendation requesting  this  legislation. 
It  is  also  supported  by  the  Governor  of 
our  State,  Stanley  K.  Hathaw-ay,  and  in- 
terested citizens  in  the  locality. 

I  urge  its  early  consideration  so  that 
Wyoming's  share  of  Yellowstone  River 
di-ainage  water  as  allocated  by  Interstate 
Compact  can  be  more  fully  utilized  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1324)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Polecat  Bench 
area  of  the  Shoshone  extensions  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Han- 
sen, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 


INCREASING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  brief  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

The  bill  (S.  1325)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  thereunder 
and  to  raise  the  minimum  monthly  in- 
surance benefit  thereunder  from  $44  to 
$70,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  since 
1964  I  have  been  coming  before  this  body 
to  ask  that  legislation  be  enacted  so  that 
the  minimum  monthly  social  security 
benefit  could  be  raised  to  $70  for  an 
Individual  and  $105  for  a  couple.  Orig- 
inally, this  meant  that  I  was  asking  for 
75  percent  increase  for  the  individual 
who  was  receiving  the  $40  monthly  mini- 
mum. Today,  because  of  the  token 
increase  provided  by  the  Social  Secui-ity 
Act  Amendments  of  1965,  it  means  that 
I  am  askmg  for  59  percent  increase  for 
the  individual  who  is  receiving  a  $44 
monthly  benefit. 

In  that  respect,  my  proposal  today  is 
more  modest  than  it  was  3 '2  years  ago. 

Two  months  ago  President  Johnson 
accepted  the  concept  that  the  minimum 
individual  monthly  benefit  should  be  $70. 
I  and  5  million  social  security  recip- 
ients applaud  and  welcome  his  support. 

I  continue  to  be  startled  by  the  fact 
that  we  as  a  nation  can  "ooast  of  our 
prosperity  and  fail  to  be  shocked  into 
constructive  action  when  we  meet  most 


any  individual  making  up  the  19  million 
Americans  over  age  65, 

Last  year  the  gross  national  product 
expanded  by  a  record  $58  billion  and 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  $740  billion, 
yet  millions  of  older  Americans  were  al- 
most totally  ignored  as  they  fought  at 
the  borderline  of  bare  existence. 

As  a  nation  our  unemployment  rate  of 
3.9  percent  was  the  lowest  level  in  13 
years. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  claimed  "in  purely  material 
terms,  most  Americans  are  better  off 
than  ever  before." 

In  many  ways,  this  is  probably  true. 
However,  President  Johnson  coiUd  not 
have  been  talking  about  one  out  of  every 
10  Americans  who  happens  to  be  over 
age  65.  That  person  is  probably  worse 
off  than  ever  before. 

He  is  probably  trying  to  live  on  an 
income  which  is  less  than  30  percent 
of  that  which  he  received  before  his 
retirement. 

He  is  probably  depressed  by  his  total 
lack  of  hope  for  the  future. 

"Future"  for  him  becomes  a  stoic  ac- 
ceptance of  perpetual  flirtations  with 
debt,  disease,  and  despair. 

"Future"  for  him  becomes  a  series  of 
disappointments  as  his  younger  and 
more  aflBuent  partners  in  society  almost 
totally  ignore  him. 

Between  1954  and  1967  wages  in- 
creased over  50  percent.  The  cost  of 
living  increased  almost  25  percent.  Yet 
the  average  monthly  benefit  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  social  security  since  1954 
increased  less  than  15  percent. 

Only  twice  in  the  last  13  years  has 
Congress  increased  cash  benefits  to 
social  security  beneficiaries.  The  IV2- 
percent  increase  in  1958  failed  to  restore 
the  1954  buying  power  for  single  bene- 
ficiaries. The  7-percent  increase  in 
1965  neither  corrected  this  deficiency 
nor  restored  the  1958  purchasing 
power  for  an  individual.  These  facts 
alone  compel  this  Congress  to  increase 
social  security  benefits. 

Yet,  the  greater  tragedy  was  that  both 
the  7-  or  7'2-percent  increase  did  little 
to  help  those  whose  situation  most 
desperately  cried  out  for  help. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
which  contiraes  to  use  the  most  un- 
realistic definition  of  the  poverty  level — 
about  $1,500  per  year  for  an  individual 
age  65  or  older  and  $1,850  for  an  aged 
couple,  admits  that  about  5  million 
persons  age  65  or  over  are  living  in  pov- 
erty and  another  5 ',2  million  are  barely 
avoiding  it. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  budget 
for  a  minimum  but  adequate  living  for 
an  elderly  retired  couple  is  about  $3,000 
a  year  in  the  city  and  $2,500  in  a  small 
community.  Using  that  criteria  nearly 
8  million  older  Americans  are  living  in 
poverty  or  very  close  to  it. 

To  the  person  who  is  over  age  65  today, 
there  certainly  is  little  "security"  in 
social  security.  The  average  monthly 
individual  social  security  payment  is 
about  $84.  In  yearly  terms  that  is  $1,008. 
Where  in  this  great  country  can  a  man 
exist — let  alone  live — on  $1,008  a  year? 
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Apparently  everywhere,  because  it  is 
a  fact  that  19  milUon  Americans  over  age 
65  are  existing.  . 

They  are  existing  by  limiting  their 
recreation  to  walks  around  the  block. 

They  are  existing  by  eating  as  little  as 

possible.  ,      ,         ^, 

They  are  existing  by  buying  the 
cheapest,  often  least  nutritious,  food. 

They  are  sustaining  this  existence  by 
fij-Thting  the  tears  of  despair. 

Thirty  years  aso  the  social  security 
system  was  bom.  For  30  years  it  has 
been  building  for  all  Americans  dreams 
of  a  secure  old  age. 

Inflation,  national  priorities,  and 
greater  longevity  have  robbed  those 
dreams  from  many  of  those  who  retire. 
The  faith  they  placed  in  us  to  make  this 
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system  really  work  is  shattered  every  time 
we  quibble  over  pennies  for  a  generation 
who  contributed  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  productivity  of  this  Nation 
thereby  insuring  our  affluence. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hke  nothing 
better  than  to  say  that  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  would  absolutely  root  out 
the  evils  of  poverty  facing  most  Ameri- 
cans over  age  65.  But  if  I  did  I  would 
be  another  false  prophet  shooting  a  star 
too  high  to  reach  and  too  cruel  for  every 
older  American  as  it  crashed  to  defeat. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  bill  repre- 
sents a  realistic  approach  to  lifting  mil- 
lions of  retired  Americans  out  of  abject 
poverty. 

Basically  the  bill  provides  scaled  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  which 


result  in  a  59-percent  increase  for  those 
receiving  the  minimum  of  $44  a  month; 
a  n-percent  increase  for  those  receiving 
the  average  of  $83.50  and  a  1 -percent 
increase  for  those  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  $168  a  month. 

The  day  is  long  passed  when  we  can 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  when  I  first  introduced 
this  proposal  in  1964. 

The  bill  <S.  1325  >  was  orderetl  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1325 
Er  it  c:iartcd  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Reprcsentatiics  of  the  United  Stata;  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Table  for  determining  primary  irm.ranee  amount  and  maximum  family  benejils 


(Tritivirv  Insiirnnro 
boiiflit  uiiilor  ll»:w 
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II 
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(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  month- 
ly benefits  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  for  months  after  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


ACTION  NEEDED  FOR  ORDERLY  RE- 
DUCTION OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  reduction  of 
the  public  debt. 

I  firmly  believe,  along  with  the  vast 
majority  of  my  constituents,  that  our 
Nation  cannot  continue  to  live  beyond  its 
means,  year  after  year,  and  not  expect 
to  face  painful  consequences.  No  coun- 
try in  the  world  can  continually  add  to 
its  national  debt  without  undercutting  its 
economic  stability  and  inviting  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  have  a  solemn  constitutional 
duty  to  protect  the  solvency  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  start 
exercising  more  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  first  need  is  to  reduce  unnecessary 
Federal  spending.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  personally  proposed  or  supported 
spending  cuts  totaling  several  billions  of 
dollars.  While  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
shortsighted  to  reduce  funds  for  edu- 
cating our  children,  providing  for  the 
health  of  our  citizens,  strengthening  ag- 
riculture and  business  and  the  conser- 
vation of  resources,  I  have  worked  for 
major  reductions  on  such  items  as  the 
proposed  supersonic  transport  plane,  the 
reckless  race  to  the  mtxin,  and  wasteful 
military  expenditures  over  and  above  De- 
fense Department  requests.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  unwise  Federal  spending. 

Just  last  month  I  voted  against  the 
bill  to  increase  the  limit  on  the  national 
debt.  Because  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  be  working  for  a  balanced  budget,  I 
could  not  support  legislation  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  by  an  additional  $6  bil- 
lion. Our  national  debt  is  nearing  the 
staggering  amount  of  $336  billion;  the 
annual  interest  alone  on  this  debt  is 
more  than  $14  billion — an  item  in  the 
annual  budget  second  only  to  military 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  really  believe  In  a 
balanced  budget,  we  ought  to  take  con- 
crete action  to  achieve  it.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  My  bill  would  provide  for 
the  orderly  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
by  requiring  the  President  to  include  in 
each  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
debt  reduction  payment  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  total  obligations 
outstanding  on  July  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  bill  is  enacted.  This  item  is 
to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tiring these  obligations.  My  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  fiscal  year  budget  will  be 
considered  as  balanced  unless  this  item 
is  taken  into  account,  and  considered  as 
an  expenditure  during  that  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  neces- 
sary legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and,  i^lthout  objec- 


tion,   the    bill    will    be    printed    in   the 
Record. 

The  bill  CS.  1328)  to  amend  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  retirement  of  the  public  debt, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1328 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
amended  (31  U.S  C.  757b).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"There  shall  be  Included  In  each  budget  here- 
after submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  an  item  requesting  an  appropriation 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  such  obligations  (not  including 
those  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
outstanding  on  July  1  of  the  year  In  which 
this  sentence  is  enacted,  which  item  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  retirement  of  such 
obligations.  No  such  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  sliall  be  considered  as  balanced,  or  as 
providing  for  astimated  receipts  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  estimated  expenditures,  unless 
such  item  Is  taken  Into  account,  and  con- 
sidered as  an  estimated  expenditure  for  such 
fiscal  year." 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER 
EXPENDITURES  OF  FEDERAL  AVI- 
ATION AGENCY,  OPERATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  CAP- 
ITAL AIRPORTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  today  two  measures  de- 
signed to  restore  some  semblance  of  rea- 
son to  Washington's  airport  dilemma. 

My  first  bill  is  aimed  at  guaranteeing 
adequate  congressional  control  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  It  would  close  a  loophole  that 
currently  permits  the  Agency  to  operate 
a  substantial  part  of  its  programs  with- 
out sufficient  congressional  oversight. 
This  measure  is  similar  to  one  I  proposed 
during  the  89th  Congress.  However,  I 
have  revised  it  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  distinguished  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

My  bill  simply  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  shall  not  undertake  without  spe- 
cific authorization  any  project  to  improve 
or  expand  any  airport  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government  if  the 
project "s  cost  will  exceed  $100,000. 

The  second  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
Is  aimed  at  seeking  a  long-range  solution 
to  the  operation  and  management  of  the 
National  Capital  airports. 

My  proposal  would  remove  these  air- 
ports. National  and  Dulles,  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  by 
creating  an  airport  corporation  under 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It 
would  authorize  a  seven-man  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  Board  of  Directors:  two 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  from 
Maryland,  and  two  from  Virginia  in 
order  to  guarantee  local  representation. 

This  airport  corporation  bill  that  I 
have  introduced  today  seeks  to  end  the 
seriously  conflicting  roles  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  now  plays  as  a 
safety  regulator  and  an  airport  operator. 


In  fact,  the  FAA  Is  now  in  a  position  of 

regulating  its  own  operations. 

But,  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
my  proposal  is  primarily  designed  to 
carr>'  us  through  a  period  of  transitiorL 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness operating  municipal  airports.  It 
should  get  out  of  the  business  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  but  without  excessive 
delay. 

My  bill  will  facilitate  this  process  by 
establishing  a  governmental  unit  which 
can  eventually  be  merged  with  an  area- 
wide  transit  authority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

S.  1330.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  shall 
not  undertake  certain  projects  to  Improve 
or  expand  Federal  airports  without  specific 
authorization  for  such  projects;  and 

S.  1331.  A  bin  to  create  the  National  Capi- 
tal Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil  air- 
ports in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADMISSIBILITY     OF     EVIDENCE     IN 
STATE  COLTITS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
in  State  coui-ts. 

A  nation  of  laws  faces  an  inevitable 
dilemma:  How  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
protect  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens  and 
at  the  same  time  enforce  the  laws  that 
protect  the  rights  of  each  individual 
citizen.  It  is  important  that  criminals 
be  caught,  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
punished.  It  is  also  important  that  their 
rights  be  resp>ected — not  only  because 
they  are  entitled  to  those  rights  but 
because  every  other  citizen  must  be  able 
to  depend  on  those  protections  if  he 
should  ever  be  arrested.  This  dilemma 
comes  into  sharp  focus  every  time  an 
American  Appellate  Court  reviews  a 
criminal  conviction.  The  issues  assume 
especial  significance  when  a  conviction 
is  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  rights  involved  are  rights  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  recent  years  our  highest  Court  has 
decided  a  series  of  cases  that  have 
created  heated  controversy.  Through- 
out the  country  these  decisions  are  being 
seriously  studied  and  debated.  Seven 
members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  have  urged  serious  considera- 
tion of  constitutional  amendments  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  some  Court  deci- 
sions. Senate  hearings  are  being  held 
on  such  proposals. 

We  must  not  forget  a  very  practical 
ixiint.  What  should  happen  to  the 
defendant  when  a  policeman  fails  to 
obseiTe  the  new  rijes?  Is  it  always 
necessary,  as  Justice  Cardozo  once  put 
it,  that  "the  criminal  is  to  go  free  because 
the  constable  has  blundered?" 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  to  deal  in  a 
limited  way  with  the  impact  of  two  of 
the  Court's  most  significant  decisions — 
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Mapp  against  Ohio  and  Miranda  against 

Arizona.  ,    ^ 

The  Mapp  case  decided  that  evidence 
obtained  by  a  unlawful  search  or  seizure 
may  not  be  used  in  any  State  trial.  In 
Miranda  the  Court  ruled  that  statements 
of  an  arrested  person— even  if  voluntar- 
ily made — may  not  be  used  in  State  crim- 
inal trials,  unle.'^s  the  statement  was 
preceded  by  a  clear  warning  to  the  sus- 
pect of  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  basic  police  restraints  announced 
in  these  decisions  are  sound.  Police  of- 
ficers should  not  make  unlawful  searches 
and  should  not  question  suspects  without 
advising  them  of  their  rights. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  not 
only  that  police  must  obey  these  restric- 
tions but  also  every  time  they  overstep 
the  rules  the  evidence  may  not  be  used 
at  the  trials  and  the  criminal  may  well  go 

We  saw  a  striking  example  of  this  rule 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City.  A 
man  confessed  to  the  murder  of  his  com- 
mon-law wife  and  her  five  children.  The 
police  officer  who  took  tiae  confession  had 
not  advised  him  of  his  rights.  It  was  a 
perfectly  understandable  oversight  since 
the  confession  was  given  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  Miranda  that 
advice  as  to  rights  was  required. 

Nevertheless,  the  confession  could  not 
be  used.  It  had  to  be  automatically  ex- 
cluded Without  the  confession  the 
State  had  no  case.  To  the  dismay  of  the 
trial  judge  the  defendant  had  to  be  re- 
leased to  walk  the  streets  of  New  York 

City. 

There  is  a  way  for  the  Congress  to  an- 
swer these  troublesome  questions  without 
taking  the  extreme  route  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  believe  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment,  which  grants  Con- 
gress the  power,  by  legislation,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  take  a  middle 
course.  ,  .  .      „ 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  be  a 
safety  valve.  It  would  put  the  State 
court  trial  judge  back  in  the  judicial 
process.  It  recognizes  that  both  tne 
search  rules  of  the  Mapp  decision  and 
the  interrogation  rules  of  the  Miranda 
decision  are  desirable  restraints  for  the 
police.  It  keeps  both  rules  in  force.  But 
it  does  leave  the  judge  a  very  limited 
amount  of  leeway.  He  could  decide  that 
in  exceptional  cases,  a  violation  of  rules 
would  not  automatically  keep  evidence 
or  confessions  from  the  jury. 

My  proposal  is  not  designed  to  lessen 
the  restraints  on  police.  It  would  leave 
the  rules  enforced.  It  would  say  to  State 
law-enforcement  officers:  "You  may  not 
make  unlawful  searches  and  you  must 
advise  suspects  of  their  constitutional 
rights  before  you  question  them." 

But  at  the  same  time  It  says  to  the 
judges  of  the  State  court:  "We  have 
confidence  in  your  judgment  to  decide 
when— in  appropriate  cases — evidence 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  rules  should 
be  used  in  a  trial  to  avoid  a  miscarriage 
of  justice."  It  is  Important  that  the 
rules  governing  police  conduct  be  re- 
spected. The  threat  that  evidence  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  rules  will  be 
excluded  from  trials  provides  ample  as- 
surance that  these  rules  will  be  re- 
spected.    Automatic   exclusion  of  evl- 
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dence  improperly  obtained  does  not  make 
police  officers  more  careful.  It  simply 
makes   more   likely   the   freeing  of   the 

criminal.  ,    ,  , 

Conscientious  police  officers  try  to  fol- 
low the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  com-ts.  The  actions  of 
State  court  trial  judges  under  my  bill 
would  still  be  reviewed  by  appellate 
courts-including  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  My  bill  would  not  repeal  the 
Miranda  and  Mapp  rules.  It  would  give 
some  needed  flexibility  within  them. 

I  believe  that  despite  the  Mapp  and 
Miranda  rules,  crucial  evidence  should 
sometimes  be  admitted.  Unlike  basic 
j-iphts— like  the  right  to  counsel,  the 
right  to  cross-examine,  and  the  r.ght  to 
a  fair  trial— the  Mapp  and  Miranda  rules 
were  invoked  to  discipline  the  police. 
The  police  are  not,  in  my  view,  best 
disciplined  by  the  unnecessai-y  release 
of  a  person  accused  of  a  serious  crime. 
This  bill  takes  a  vei-y  limited  practical 
step:  It  gives  State  courts  a  way  of 
avoiding  miscarriages  of  justice.  It  per- 
mits exceptions  to  be  made  to  the  auto- 
matic cxlusionary  rules  of  evidence  in 
special  cases— where  the  public  safety  re- 
quires such  exceptions  to  be  made. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  continues 
its  consideration  of  many  far-reaching 
bills  and  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  the  area  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement. I  hope  It  will  give  some 
attention  to  this  limited  proposal  as  well. 
We  must  constantly  balance  the  rights 
of  society  as  a  whole  with  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  My  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
redress  the  balance. 

The  proposal  my  bill  puts  forward  was 
made  in  an  article  in  last  week's  the  New 
Republic  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  district 
of  Connecticut.  Jon  O.  Newman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr 
Newman's  article  and  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  article  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  cS.  1333)  relating  to  the 
admissibility  in  State  courts  of  certain 
evidence,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1333 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   Hou.te 
of   Rcprer^entatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 

FINDINGS 

Section  I.  Congress  hereby  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion the  restraints  which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  are  imposed 
upon  State  law  enforcement  officials  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
specifically  the  prohibition  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures  and  the  prohibi- 
tion against  Interrogation  of  a  suspect  with- 
out    advising     him     of     his     Constitutional 
rights;    that   an   appropriate   method   of   en- 
forcing these  restraints  is  a  requirement  that 
in  any  State  criminal  trial,  evidence  obtained 
as    a    result    of    an    unreasonable    search    or 
seizure  and  evidence  obUlned  by  Interroga- 
tion of  a  suspect  that  Is  not  preceded  by  ad- 
vice as  to  Constitutional  rights  shall  be  ex- 
cluded unless  the  trial  Judge  determines  in 
the  exercise  of  his  sound  discretion,  and  In 
accordance   with   appropriate    criteria,    that 


such  evidence  should  be  admissible  to  avoid 
a  miscarriage  of  Justice;  and  that  this 
method  of  enforcing  the  aforementioned  re- 
straints Is  necessary  to  insure  observance 
of  these  restraints  by  State  law  enforcement 
officers  and  al.so  to  guard  against  the  po-.si- 
blllty  that  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  may  oc- 
cur whenever  one  of  these  restraints  Is  In  any 
manner  violated. 


FLEXIBILE     Rl^E     FOR     ADMISSIBILITY     OF 
ILLEG.M.LY    OBTAINED    EVIDENCE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  upon  the  trial  of  any 
criminal  charge  In  the  courts  of  any  State, 
evidence  is  offered  by  the  State  which  has 
been  obtained  by  or  as  a  result  of  an  un- 
rea-sonable  search  or  seizure,  such  evidence 
shall  not  be  admissible,  unless  the  trial 
Judge  determines  in  the  exercise  of  his  sound 
d'scretlon  that  the  exclusion  of  such  evi- 
dence will  result  In  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
in  which  event  he  may  rule  the  evidence  to 
be  admissible. 

(bi  In  exercising  the  discretion  conferred 
in  subsection  (a),  the  trial  Judge  shall  con- 
sider— 

(1)  the  degree  to  which  the  search  or 
seizure  falls  to  meet  the  ConsUtutlonal 
standard    of    reasonableness; 

(2)  the  Justification.  If  any,  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  for  failing  to  meet  the 
Constitutional  standard  of  reasonableness; 

(3)  the  seriousness  of  the  criminal  charge; 
and 

(4)  the  likelihood  that  the  State  will  not 
be  able  to  present  a  prima  facie  case  without 
the  offered  evidence. 

FLE.KIBILE  RULE  FOR  ADMISSIBILITY    OF 
STATEMENTS 

Sec  3  (a)  Whenever  upon  the  trial  of  any 
criminal  charge  In  the  courts  of  any  State, 
evidence  Is  offered  by  the  State  which  Is.  or 
has  been  obtained  as  a  result  of,  a  statement 
voluntarily  made  by  a  person  In  custody  or 
whose  liberty  has  been  restrained,  w-ho  has 
not  been  advised  of  his  Constitutional  rights 
concerning  the  prlvUege  against  self-lncrlm  - 
nation  and  the  right  to  counsel,  stich  evi- 
dence shall  not  be  admissible,  unless  the 
trial  Judge  determines  In  the  exercise  of  his 
sound  discretion  that  the  exclusion  of  such 
evidence  will  result  in  a  miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice, in  which  event  he  may  rule  the  evidence 
to  be  admissible. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  discretion  conferred 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  trial 
Judge  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  degree  to  which  the  Interrogation 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  falls  to 
meet  Constitutional  standards; 

(2)  the  Justification,  if  any,  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  for  falling  to  meet  the  Con- 
stitutional standards  of   reasonableness; 

(3)  the  seriousness  of  the  criminal  charge; 

(4)  the  likelihood  that  the  State  will  not 
be  able  to  present  a  prime  facie  case  without 
the  offered   evidence. 

( c )  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  a  trial  Judge  to  rule 
admissible  a  statement  not  made  voluntarily 
or  evidence  obtained  as  a  result  of  such  a 
statement. 

APPELLATE    REVIEW 

Sfc  4  The  decision  of  a  State  trial  Judge 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  review- 
able by  the  appellate  courts  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
manner  as  rulings  on  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  are  reviewable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States. 

SEPARABILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

Sec  5  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  application  of  th"  provision  to  other 
persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereb> 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
is  as  follows: 
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Cops,  Courts,  and  Congress:  Is  Cttizen 

Safety     Unconstitutional? 

(By   Jon    O.   Newman) 

Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  have  spurred  a  bitter  na- 
tional debate.  Some  police  officials  believe 
they  have  been  ••handcuffed."  A  few  even 
claim  the  new  restrictions  on  police  searches 
and  questioning  of  suspects  have  "caused" 
the  current  Increase  in  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  attorneys  and 
legal  scholars  Insist  the  Court  has  done  no 
more  than  provide  needed  protections  for 
constitutional  rights  that  would  otherwise  be 
violated.  And  they  argue  that  these  pro- 
tections are  needed  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  risk  of  convicting  innocent  people. 

The  controversy  now  involves  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  national  government.  Con- 
gressional hearings  have  been  held  on  pro- 
posed laws  and  constitutional  amendments 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  more  hearings  are  planned. 
Recently  seven  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  urged  serious  con- 
sideration of  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

Of  the  many  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  criminal  law,  there  are  two  at  the 
center  of  the  controversy — Mapp  v  Ohio  In 
1961  and  Miranda  v  Arizona  In  1966.  In 
both,  a  defendant  was  convicted  for  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  a  state.  The  Supreme  Court 
reversed  both  convictions  and.  In  doing  so, 
announced  new  rules  to  be  followed  by  po- 
lice and  courts  in  all  the  states  In  all  criminal 
cases. 

To  date  the  major  battle  has  raged  over 
whether  the  new  rules  governing  the  police 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indi- 
vidual citizens  or  too  restrictive  to  permit 
the  police  to  protect  the  safety  of  all  citizens. 
This  dispute  has  obscured  a  second,  very 
practical  problem:  even  If  the  police  rules 
are  accepted,  what  should  happen  to  the  de- 
fendant when  a  policeman  fails  to  observe 
the  new  rules?  Should  the  policeman's 
error  always  benefit  the  accused?  Is  It  al- 
ways necessary,  as  Cardozo  put  It,  that  "the 
criminal  Is  to  go  free  because  the  constable 
has  blundered"? 

In  Mapp  the  Supreme  Court  ie.ilt  with  po- 
lice searches  and  seizures.  The  Constitu- 
tion's Fourth  Amendment  prohibits  "un- 
reasonable" searches,  a  somewhat  vague 
standard  which  the  Court  has  been  defining 
over  the  years.  In  general,  a  search  is  "rea- 
Bonable"  if  It  occurs  during  a  lawful  arrest. 
or  If  a  search  warrant  has  been  Issued  based 
on  some  solid  evidence.  The  Ohio  police  offi- 
cers In  the  Mapp  case  had  committed  an 
unreasonable  search.  No  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  doubted  this,  and  even  the 
lawyers  for  Ohio  did  not  seriously  dispute 
the  point.  But  the  issue  was:  Could  the  evi- 
dence unlawfully  seized — dirty  pictures — be 
used  at  trial  as  part  of  the  case  against  Miss 
Mapp?  On  this  question,  a  five-man  major- 
ity of  the  Court  said  "No"  and  reversed  the 
conviction  for  possession  of  pornography. 

The  Supreme  Court  announced  a  new  rule 
that  whenever  police  obtain  evidence  by  an 
unlawful  search,  the  evidence  cannot  be  used 
at  trial.  Previously,  the  Court  had  allowed 
each  state  to  decide  for  itself  whether  evi- 
dence Illegally  obtained  would  be  admissible 
In  its  courts.  Nearly  half  the  states  had  kept 
the  historic  common  law  rule  that  evidence. 
If  reliable.  Is  admissible  no  m-itter  how  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  pun 
that  fired  fatal  bullets  and  that  bore  the  de- 
fendant's fingerprints  could  be  considered  by 
a  Jury  even  though  the  police  laclied  a  search 
Warrant  when  they  found  the  gun  In  the  de- 
fendant's home.  Under  the  new  rule,  the 
Jury  would  never  know  about  the  gun  and 
the  defendant  might  wtU  go  free. 

In  Miranda  the  Court  faced  the  difficult 
problem  of  police  questioning  of  arrested 
suspects.  The  constitutional  rule  in  this 
area,  the  Fifth  Amendment,  says  no  person 


shall  be  "compelled"  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.  AgaJn,  the  constitutional  standard 
Is  not  too  clear,  and  Court  decisions  have 
filled  out  the  meaning.  A  defendant  cannot 
be  required  to  testify  at  his  trial  and  a  sus- 
pect, being  questioned  before  trial,  cannot 
be  subjected  to  any  physical  or  psychological 
form  of  compulsion  to  extract  a  confession. 

The  Arizona  jxillce  officers  In  the  Miranda 
case  obtained  a  confession  of  kidnaping  and 
rape  from  the  defendant.  The  questioning 
took  two  hours,  there  was  no  claim  of  physi- 
cal abuse  and  the  claim  of  psychological 
pressure  w.-vs  not  convincing.  In  short,  it 
could  not  fairly  be  said  that  the  confession 
had  been  "compelled,"  and  no  member  of  the 
Court  said  otherwise. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  went  on  to  con- 
sider two  other  questions:  Should  there  be 
a  new  rule  to  govern  police  when  they  ques- 
tion suspects,  and  can  a  confession  obtained 
in  violation  of  the  new  rule  be  used  at  trial 
to  obtain  a  conviction?  A  five-man  major- 
ity of  the  Court  said  "Yes"  to  tlie  first  ques- 
tion and  "No"  to  the  second. 

The  new  rule  announced  in  Miranda  re- 
quires tliat  all  questioning  of  arrested  sus- 
pects must  be  preceded  by  a  clear  warning 
to  the  suspect  that  he  can  remain  silent, 
that  what  he  says  can  be  used  against  him, 
and  that  before  answering  he  can  consult 
with  a  lawyer,  whether  or  not  lie  Is  able  to 
afford  one.  If  a  suspect  freely  agrees  to  be 
questioned  after  hearing  these  rights,  then 
his  confession  passes  muster  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  The  Court  said  the  new  rule 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  compelled  confession. 

Echoing  Mapp,  the  Court  also  ruled  that 
Whenever  the  police  fail  to  give  the  required 
warning,  any  statement  made  by  the  accused 
cannot  be  used  against  him  at  trial.  Pre- 
viously, the  Court  had  tested  the  confession 
of  a  suspect  solely  by  the  standard  of  volun- 
tariness. If  the  statement  was  voluntarily 
made.  It  could  be  used;  otherwise  It  could 
not.  And  whether  the  suspect  had  been 
warned  of  his  rights  used  to  be  only  one  of 
the  many  factors  the  Court  would  consider 
In  deciding  whether  a  statement  was  volun- 
tary. Thus,  if  a  suspect  was  adult,  reason- 
ably intelligent,  and  familiar  with  criminal 
proceedings,  a  confession  made  after  only 
20  minutes  of  questioning  would  have  been 
admissible  at  his  trial  despite  the  absence 
of  a  warning  as  to  his  rights.  But  a  state- 
ment obtained  only  after  prolonged  ques- 
tioning of  a  youth  of  low  Intelligence  might 
well  be  considered  involuntary  and  there- 
fore kept  out  at  the  trial.  Of  course  under 
the  test  of  voluntariness,  any  ertdence  of 
physical  coercion  automatically  vetoed  use 
of  a  confession. 

The  critics  of  the  Mapp  and  Miranda  rules 
surely  go  too  far  when  they  claim  that  these 
new  restrictions  are  somehow  "causing"  an 
increase  in  crime.  People  commit  crimes  for 
many  reasons,  but  It  Is  absurd  to  contend 
that  a  teen-ager  deciding  whether  to  steal 
a  car  goes  ahead  because  he  knows  that  If 
he  Is  caught,  the  police  will  have  to  warn 
him  before  they  can  question  him. 

The  more  temperate  critics  do  have  a  point 
when  they  observe  that  these  restrictions  will 
make  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
criminals  less  likely  in  some  Instances.  How- 
ever, there  Is  scarcely  any  valid  data  to  show 
that  rates  of  detection  or  conviction  are  sig- 
nificantly lowered  by  observance  of  the  new 
rules,  though  some  decrea.ses  have  been  re- 
ported. Bvit  there  is  no  dispute  that  as  a 
result  of  the  new  rules,  some  convicted  felons 
are  set  free,  and  ch.trges  against  some  dan- 
gerous criminals  are  dropped  because  a 
successful  prosecution  is  impossible.  A  man 
who  confessed  to  the  brutal  murder  of  his 
wife  and  children  recently  walked  out  of  a 
New  York  City  courtroom  because  of  Miranda 
rule  violations.  The  new  rules  have  also 
freed  hundreds  of  others  whose  guilt  was 
absolutely  clear. 

Those  who  support  the  new  rules  often 
overst.ite   their  case  in  claiming  that  they 


are  necessary  to  avoid  convicting  the  Inno- 
cent. Certainly  the  Mapp  rvile  against  using 
Ulegally  obtained  evidence  cannot  possibly 
add  to  the  protection  of  an  Innocent  person. 
If  he  Is  innocent,  the  most  Illegal  search  in 
the  world  will  not  produce  evidence  to  con- 
vict him. 

The  Miranda  rule  comes  closer  to  affecting 
the  risk  of  convicting  the  innocent,  but  the 
relationship  is  more  theoretical  than  real 
ObTlouEly  if  a  person  Is  compelled  to  confess 
to  a  crime  he  did  not  commit  and  thereby 
convicted,  the  grossest  miscarriage  of  Justice 
occurs.  The  celebrated  Whilmore  case  re- 
minds us  that  this  can  happen.  Yet  what 
effect  do  the  Miranda  rules  have?  Any  p>olice 
officers  corruptly  bent  on  coercing  an  Inno- 
cent man  to  confess  will  not  be  deterred  one 
whit.  They  will  falsely  testify  that  they  gave 
the  required  warnings  and  the  suspect  freely 
confessed. 

WHE.V     the     police     0\"ERSTEP     THE     BCLES 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  the 
basic  protections  involved  In  both  Mapp  and 
Miraiida.  Mapp  seeks  to  protect  the  right  of 
privacy — the  hallmark  of  a  free  and  civilized 
society.  Few  would  seriously  argue  that  po- 
lice officers  should  be  allowed  to  make  un- 
reasonable searches  of  homes  and  offices,  even 
if  the  Constitution  did  not  prohibit  such 
tactics.  And  the  best  rationale  for  Miranda 
is  simply  elemental  fairness.  If  a  person 
does  have  the  right  not  to  answer  police 
questions  (which  all  concede),  does  it  not 
make  sense  to  tell  him  about  that  right  and 
let  him  decide  if  he  wants  to  exercise  it? 
What  good  is  a  right  if  it  remains  unknown? 

Let's  agree  that  police  officers  should  not 
make  unreasonable  searches  and  should  not 
question  suspects  without  advising  them  of 
their  rights.  The  second  problem  remains: 
what  happens  when  the  rules  are  not  ob- 
served? Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  any 
time  police  overstep  these  rules,  the  endence 
obtained  cannot  be  used  with  the  result 
that  the  defendant  very  likely  goes  free? 

In  Mapp  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  evi- 
dence unlawfully  obtained  must  be  excluded 
from  a  criminal  trial  because  there  was  no 
other  effective  way  to  make  sure  that  police 
observed  the  rule  against  unreasonable 
searches.  Indeed,  the  other  possible  re- 
straints upon  the  police  had  not  over  the 
years  proved  effective.  In  many  states  a 
police  officer  who  searches  unlawfully  can  be 
sued  for  money  damages  or  prosecuted  cnml- 
nally,  but  successful  suits  against  policemen 
are  rare,  and  convictions  almost  nonexistent. 
Internal  discipline  by  police  departments  has 
been  used  sporadically. 

Tlius  the  Supreme  Court  felt  It  faced  the 
choice  of  either  relying  on  these  Ineffective 
sanctions  and  always  allowing  the  use  of 
Illegally  seized  evidence,  or  using  the  more 
reliable  weapon  of  always  excluding  unlawful 
evidence.  It  chose  the  latter,  bellertng  that 
a  police  officer  will  not  search  unlawfully  if 
he  knows  that  whatever  he  would  obtain 
could  not  be  used  to  convict  anyone. 

the    SENSIBLE    MIDDLE    GROUND 

There  is,  however,  another  choice:  a  flexi- 
ble rule  that  excludes  illegally  seized  evi- 
dence in  most  cases.  Such  a  rule  would  very 
likely  be  just  as  much  a  restraint  on  Improper 
police  conduct  as  the  Mapp  rule  of  automatic 
exclusion.  Most  police  officers  conscien- 
tiously try  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  courts.  For  most 
of  them,  the  likelihood  that  evidence  ob- 
tained unlawfully  will  not  be  used  at  trial  is 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  making  Illegal 
searches.  They  want  to  see  cnminals  prose- 
cuted successfully,  and  they  will  not  delib- 
erately break  the  rules,  especially  as  long 
as  there  is  a  serious  risk  that  their  miscon- 
duct will  free  the  accuted.  But  these  police- 
men are  not  further  restrained  by  a  rule  of 
automatic  exclusion.  The  threat  of  probable 
exclusion  suffices. 

As  for  the  handful  of  unscrupulous  police- 
men, the  absolute  rule  of  exclusion  does  not 
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deter  them  at  nil.  They  take  the  attitude 
that  their  Job  Is  to  catch  the  guilty  man. 
whether  by  fair  means  or  foul.  If  he  Is  later 
freed  by  the  courts  because  of  police  mis- 
conduct, they  simply  criticize  the  courts  and 
go  right  on  Ignoring  the  rules. 

If  a  flexible  rule  would  not  lessen  the  re- 
straints on  the  police,  woviki  it  have  any 
benefits?  Simply  this:  in  appropriate  cases 
a  menace  lo  society  would  be  put  In  jail  In- 
stead of  being  freed  to  rob.  rape  or  murder. 
If  society  can  gain  that  advantage  without 
encouraging  police  misconduct,  it  is  worth    a 

How  would  a  flexible  rule  work?  The  de- 
cision to  admit  or  exclude  unlawfully  ob- 
tained evidence  would  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trial  Judge,  to  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  certain  specific  criteria. 
Among  tliese  would  be  the  kind  of  illegality, 
the  good  faith  of  the  police,  the  seriousne.-s 
of  the  crime,  and  the  prosecution's  need  for 
the  evidence. 

A  search  mav  be  unlawful  becau.sc  the 
police  officer's  warrant  had  some  technical 
defect.  Tliat  might  be  overlooked,  but  not 
an  illegality  due  to  the  officer's  careless  fail- 
ure to  bother  to  get  a  warrant  at  all. 
Similarly,  evidence  might  be  allowed  If  ob- 
tained bv  an  officer  who  had  to  make  an  on- 
the-spot' decision  whether  to  stop  and  get  a 
warrant  or  search  without  one  when  he 
feared  evidence  would  be  removed  and  de- 
stroyed. But  evidence  would  be  kept  out 
where  the  police  officer  not  only  overstepped 
the  rules,  but  had  no  plausible  excuse  for 
doing  so.  Tliese  decisions  might  go  In  favor 
of  admissibility  where  the  crime  Is  murder, 
and  against  admissibility  in  prosecutions  for 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  evidence  would 
almost  always  be  kept  out  If  the  prosecu- 
tion had  other  evidence  to  make  a  case  But 
if.  without  the  unlawfully  seized  evidence 
tlie  prosecution  has  no  case  at  all.  the  trial 
Judge  might  decide  to  let  the  Jury  see  it.  No 
one  factor  would  control.  The  trial  Judge 
would  exercise  his  discretion  after  weighing 
all  the  relevant  criteria. 

As  with  all  other  matters  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  trial  Judge,  his  decision  could 
be  reversed  If  the  state  appellate  court  de- 
cided that  in  a  given  case  he  had  abused  his 
discretion  and  used  the  flexible  role  im- 
properly. Furthermore,  selective  reversals  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  insure  that 
the  standards  for  using  the  rule  were  being 
applied  with  caution. 

A  similar  approach  should  be  used  to  deal 
with  interrogation  of  suspects.  The  rules 
announced  In  Miranda  requiring  advice  as  to 
rights  should  be  followed.  But  not  every 
statement  obtained  in  violation  of  these  rules 
need  be  e.xcluded.  Here  again.  Just  the 
threat  of  probable  exclusion  will  Insure  that 
most  police  officers  will  give  the  nece.':sary 
warnings.  And  ihe  few  who  flount  the  rules 
are  not  deterred  by  automatic  exclusion. 
Tliey  either  take  credit  for  'breaking"  the 
case  and  Ignore  the  lack  of  successful  prose- 
cution or  they  falsely  testify  that  the 
Miranda   rules  were  complied   with. 

The  trial  Judge  should  have  discretion  to 
admit  or  reject  confessions  even  though  the 
Miranda  rules  are  not  strictly  followed.  Of 
course  If  the  evidence  shows  that  the  con- 
fession Is  not  voluntary.  It  would  automati- 
cally be  excluded.  The  risk  of  unreliability 
is  tc)o  high  to  be  tolerated,  and  any  form  of 
coercion  Is  too  hostile  to  our  concepts  of  fair- 
ness. But  if  the  officer  gave  substantially  the 
Miranda  warning,  or  If  he  forgot  to  give  any 
warning  under  the  pressure  of  a  midnight 
street  arrest  of  an  armed  hoodlum,  or  If  the 
crime  Is  serious,  or  the  prosecution  must  fall 
without  the  confession,  a  trial  Judge  should 
be  permitted  lo  weigh  all  these  factors  and 
then  decide  whether  to  admit  or  exclude  the 
confe.sslon. 

It  Is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Mapp- 
Miranda  problems  are  approached  In  Eng- 
l.^nd.  where  regard  for  civil  liberties  Is  at  least 
as  sensitive  as  here.  In  the  English  criminal 
courts,  evidence  Is  admissible  no  matter  how 


Illegally  It  Is  obtained.  And  while  British 
police  are  required  to  Inform  suspects  of 
their  rights  before  questioning  them,  state- 
ments taken  in  violation  of  this  rule  can  be 
and  often  are  admitted  In  the  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  trial  Judge. 

If  flexible  rules  for  admissibility  of  evidence 
and  confessions  are  to  be  tried,  how  do  we 
get  them?  One  way  is  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  fashion  them.  This  Is  unlikely  In  the 
foreseeable  futiu-e  since  the  Court's  current 
majority  apparently  believes  that  the  ab- 
solute rules  of  Mapp  and  Muanda  are  de- 
sirable. 

The  answer  lies  with  the  Congress.  This 
Is  not  to  suggest  that  Congress  take  the  ex- 
treme and  perilous  route  of  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
that  such  a  course  is  necessary,  and  any  need- 
le.ss  tampering  with  the  Constitution  In  sensi- 
tive areas  of  civil  liberties  should  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  Nor  is  it  suggested  that  Con- 
gress pass  statutes  to  repeal  the  Mapp  deci- 
sion and  permit  all  unlawfully  seized  evi- 
dence to  be  used,  or  repeal  the  Miranda  de- 
cision and  go  back  to  testing  confessions 
solely  by  the  standard  of  voluntariness.  Such 
legislation  would  be  unwise  and  very  Ukely 
unconstitutional. 

What  is  proposed  is  a  statute  with  a  far 
more  modest  objective:  the  establishment 
of  flexible  rules  of  evidence.  This  legislation 
would  recognize  that  both  the  search  rules 
of  Mapp  and  the  Interrogation  rules  of 
Miranda  are  desirable  police  restraints.  Such 
a  law  would  keep  both  sets  of  rules  In  force, 
but  permit  trial  Judges  a  very  limited 
amount  of  leeway  to  decide  that  In  excep- 
tional cases,  violation  of  the  rules  would  not 
automatically  keep  reliable  evidence  from 
the  Jtu-y  and  risk  letting  the  criminal  go 
free. 


rUBLIC  SF.CURFTY  AND  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


This  proposal  may  well  rest  on  a  solid,  if 
novel,  constitutional  basis.  To  see  where 
Congress  could  find  the  power  to  enact  such 
a  law  requires  a  further  look  at  the  Mapp- 
Miranda  cases  and  at  the  Constitution.  In 
each  case  the  Supreme  Court  was  reviewing 
a  state  conviction.  And  the  Court  deter- 
mined that  evidence  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded to  make  sure  that  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  were 
protected.  Yet  these  amendments  are  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  federal,  not  state 
officials.  How  then  did  the  Court  apply  them 
to  misconduct  by  state  law  enforcement 
officers? 

The  answer  Is  found  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  says  that  a  state  shall  not 
deprive  any  person  of  Uberty  without  "due 
process  of  law."  The  meaning  of  that  last 
phrase  Is  not  self-evident,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  In  recent  years  that  "due 
process"  Includes  many  of  the  specific  guar- 
antees of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Including  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  the  Court  has  ruled,  tells 
state  officials  that  they  may  not  conduct  un- 
reasonable searches  that  would  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  and  may  not  conduct 
coerct%e  Interrogation  that  would  violate  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

Once  the  Court  determined  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  placed  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments  restraints  on  state  and  local 
police.  It  then  faces  the  question  of  how  to 
make  sure  these  restraints  are  enforced.  As 
we  have  seen.  It  "enforced"  the  Fourth 
Amendment  by  ruling  In  Mapp  that  all  un- 
lawfully seized  evidence  must  be  excluded 
from  trials.  It  also  "enforced"  the  Fifth 
Amendment  by  ruling  in  Miranda  that  to 
guard  against  compelled  confessions,  suspects 
would  have  to  be  warned  of  their  rights  be- 
fore being  questioned.  But  these  decisions 
were  really  enforcing  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, since  that  Amendment  was  controlling 
In  these  state  convictions.  The  Court  un- 
doubtedly had  the  power  to  develop  these 
rules  of  enforcement  but  It  does  not  have  the 
exclusive  power  In  this  field. 


The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  In  Clause  5. 
specifically  gives  Congress  the  power  "to  en- 
force  by  "appropriate   legislation,   the  provi- 
sions" of  that  Amendment.     Then  let  Con- 
gress  use   that   power.     Let   Congress   enact 
legislation    to   provide   that    the   Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  to  be  free  of  unreasonable 
searches  and  compulsory  interrogation  shall 
be   enforced   bv   flexible  rules   governing   the 
admissibility  in  state  courts  of  evidence  and 
EiateineiUs    obtained    in    violation    of    the- 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments.    Such  !ep;is- 
lation  would  give  state  trial  Judges  discretion 
to  allow  or  exclude  such  evidence  based  on 
such  relevant  criteria  as  Congress  determines 
Such  a  statute  would  end  the  outrageous 
anomaly  of  present  law  by  which  dangerous 
criminals  go  free  every  time  that  necessary 
evidence  has  been  Improperly  obtained.     Of 
course    some    convictions    are    properly    re- 
versed and  some  criminals  are  properly  freed 
when   unconstitutional   methods   are   found 
to  have  been  used.    The  very  idea  of  a  Bill 
of   Rights   implies   that   civil   liberties   must 
be  protected  for  all  the  citizens,  even  if  the 
price  is  the  occasional  release  of  some  public 
menaces.     But   the   Bill   of   Rights  does  not 
say  th.it  this  price  must  be  paid  every  time 
the   constable   blunders.     Congress   can   and 
should  say  under  what  circumstances   that 
extremely  high  price  must  be  paid. 

Furthermore,  solving  the  problem  by  leg- 
islation has  the  distinct  benefit  of  permitting 
experience  to  prompt  necessary  changes. 
After  a  scries  of  cases  had  been  decided  in 
which  trial  Judges  were  permitted  to  use 
their  discretion  in  admitting  evidence.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  opportunity  of  gauging 
the  results.  If  new  standards  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  Judicial  discretion  were  needed,  the 
statute  could  be  amended.  And  if  it  devel- 
oped that  confidence  in  trial  Judges  had  been 
misplaced,  that  the  flexible  rule  turned  out 
to  be  a  sham,  permitting  widespread  police 
misconduct,  then  the  statute  could  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  providing  for  automatic 
exclusion  of  Illegal  evidence.  But  Congress 
should  use  the  power  it  has  to  find  out  what 
the  results  would  be. 

Some  will  argue  that  even  such  a  limited 
statute  would  be  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  No  one  can  guar- 
antee how  the  Court  would  rule.  However, 
the  Court  would  pause  for  a  long,  hard  look 
before  telling  Congress  that  it  could  not  en- 
force the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  ways 
with  which  the  Court  disagreed.  In  any 
event,  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  ruling  is 
no  reason  not  to  enact  the  statute  and  force 
the  Court  to  face  the  constitutional  Issue. 

Whether  such  a  statute  should  apply  to 
federal  courts  as  well  as  state  courts  poses 
additional  problems.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  would  not  provide  Congress  with 
authority  to  enforce  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendment  restraints  against  federal  offi- 
cers, though  other  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  well  give  Congress  such  power. 
Moreover,  It  is  not  clear  that  federal  prose- 
cutions need  flexible  rules  of  evidence  to  the 
same  extent  as  state  prosecutions.  Federal 
crimes,  like  those  Involving  complicated  stock 
and  tax  fraud  schemes,  are  often  susceptible 
of  extensive  Investigation.  The  loss  of  evi- 
dence unlawfully  obtained  Is  not  usually 
fatal.  Yet  with  state  crimes  like  rape,  as- 
sault and  larceny,  there  Is  often  little  to  be 
gained  by  Investigation  no  matter  how  ex- 
tensive or  scientific.  Seizing  evidence  and 
questioning  suspects  are  often  the  only  ways 
to  solve  these  crimes.  Hence  the  greater 
need  for  flexible  rules  of  evidence. 

Whether  limited  to  state  courts  or  broad- 
ened to  Include  federal  courts,  an  act  of 
Congress  permitting  unlawfully  obtained  evi- 
dence to  be  used  occasionally  In  carefully 
defined  circumstances  would  help  resolve 
some  of  the  most  serious  controver.-^ies  in 
criminal  law  enforcement.  It  can  maintain 
observance  of  civil  liberties,  yet  assure  a 
measure  of  protection  to  society  that  Is  now 
lacking.     And  in   the  long  run,  respect  for 
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constitutional  rights  will  be  enhanced  when 
the  public  sees  that  these  rights  create  sen- 
sible and  effective  restraints  on  police,  but 
not  automatic  loopholes  through  which  the 
guilty  too  often  escape. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    FUND    FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  fund  for  international 
public  service  and  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Public  Service  Board  to  make 
grants  out  of  such  fund  to  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  carry  out  inter- 
national programs  and  projects  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  many  voluntarj-  organizations  in 
the  United  States  make  a  special  con- 
tribution to  democratic  society.  They 
are  important,  of  course,  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  their  members.  Beyond 
this,  their  views  and  recommendations 
are  a  means  by  which  the  needs  of  vari- 
ous groups  in  a  democratic  society  are 
brought  to  public  attention  and  are 
tested.  The  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
opinions  of  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions contributes  to  the  development  of 
sound  public  policy. 

These  groups  have  something  to  share 
with  members  of  similar  groups  in  other 
nations  and  something  to  learn  from 
them,  and  they  should  be  represented  at 
international  meetings.  In  addition  vol- 
untary organizations  in  the  United 
States  Initiate  programs  and  projects  to 
assist  peoples  in  other  nations  to  im- 
prove their  way  of  life  and  to  help  them 
develop   democratic   institutions. 

Often  these  nonprofit  voluntary  or- 
ganizations do  not  have  the  resources  to 
send  representatives  to  international 
meetings  or  to  carry  on  programs  to 
assist  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  The 
fund  for  international  public  service,  to 
be  established  by  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing, would  provide  open  and  inde- 
pendent assistance  to  these  groups  for 
such  purposes. 

The  bill  places  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  with  an  In- 
ternational Public  Service  Board,  which 
has  final  authority  in  making  grants 
from  the  fund.  The  private  groups 
eligible  for  grants  for  international 
activities  include  those  organized  and 
operated  to  advance  student,  labor, 
business,  or  communications  activities; 
for  educational  activities;  for  agricul- 
tural, health,  and  other  scientific  re- 
search activities;  and  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

The  five-member  board  would  be 
selected  on  a  bipartisan  basis  from  among 
prominent  citizens  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, business,  labor,  social  welfare,  and 
related  professions.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  President  appoint  the  board 
members,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  terms  of  5  years. 

The  revenue  for  the  fund  is  raised  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  require  that  private  founda- 
tions make  a  grant  to  the  fund  for  inter- 
national public  service  equal  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  grants  made 
for  all  purposes  by  the  private  founda- 
tion during  the  taxable  year.  Failure  to 
comply  would  mean  loss  of  tax  exemp- 


tion of  the  income  of  the  private  founda- 
tion for  that  year. 

The  requirement  to  make  the  15-per- 
cent grant  to  the  fund  would  not  apply 
to  those  private  foundations  which  are 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  a 
single  specific  pui-pose  or  project;  neither 
would  it  include  a  church  or  association 
of  churches,  educational  organizations, 
or  an  organization  for  testing  for  public 
safety. 

The  purpose  for  establishing  this  fund, 
of  course,  is  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
international  work  of  those  groups  such 
as  those  recently  revealed  as  having  been 
subsidized  by  the  Central  Intelhgence 
Agency.  It  is  expected  that  the  board 
would  make  grants  to  many  of  the  stu- 
dent, educational,  trade  union,  research 
and  similar  groups  which  have  had  CIA 
financing  and  to  other  needy  groups 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
deserve  assistance  for  participation  in 
int^iTiational  meetings  and  for  providing 
international  services. 

The  recent  strong  criticism  of  CIA  fi- 
nancing of  private  domestic  groups  has 
been  directed  chiefly  at  the  impropriety 
of  secret  aid  from  a  government  agency, 
the  suspicion  and  danger  that  such  as- 
sistance will  influence  the  policies  of 
these  voluntary  groups,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  procedure  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society.  There  have  not 
been  many  questions  raised  about  the 
need  and  the  desirability  of  such  groups 
being  represented  at  international  meet- 
ings or  carrying  out  international  proj- 
ects to  assist  the  peoples  in  other  nations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  criticize  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  past.  It  is  necessary  to 
develop  a  practical  alternative. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  creates  a 
board  of  prominent  citizens,  serving 
without  compensation,  who  will  be  free 
to  make  an  independent  judgment.  The 
funds  from  which  they  will  make  grants 
will  not  come  directly  from  the  general 
revenues.  It  is  my  view  that  this  type 
of  structure  will  be  effective  In  provid- 
ing the  necessary  assistance  to  private 
nonprofit  groups  for  their  international 
projects  and  that  it  is  a  procedure  which 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a 
democratic  society. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1334)  to  establish  a  fund 
for  international  public  service  and  to 
establish  an  International  Public  Serv- 
ice Board  to  make  grants  out  of  such 
fund  to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  carry  out  international  programs  and 
projects  in  the  public  interest,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


DEDUCTION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
OF  CERTAIN  EXPENSES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  expenses  incurred  in  a 
legal  adoption.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  expenses  pertaining  to 
the  legal  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 


payer, which  are  incurred  in  accordance 
with  applicable  State  or  Federal  laws, 
including  social  or  adoption  agency  fees, 
court  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  other 
necessary  costs  and  fees  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child.  A  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  $1,250  is  specified. 

Under  present  law,  natuial  parents  are 
allowed  a  tax  deduction  for  all  medicai 
expenses  incun-ed  as  a  result  of  a  child's 
birth.  This  bill  would  provide  for  eqtial 
tax  treatment  for  adoptive  parents  by 
allowing  them  to  deduct  legal  adoption 
expenses. 

A  second  effect  of  the  proposal  would 
be  that  it  would  tend  to  encourage  adop- 
tions. The  cun-ent  situation  is  such 
that  the  number  of  adoptions  is  barely 
sufficient  to  find  homes  for  all  the  chil- 
dren available.  It  is  now  necessary  for 
public  and  private  social  services  to  ac- 
tively search  out  applicants.  In  addi- 
tion many  of  the  most  desirable  adoptive 
parents  are  young  and  not  yet  fully 
established.  Adoption  expenses  are  pro- 
hibitive for  many  of  these  people.  In 
these  cases,  a  tax  deduction  could  make 
the  difference  between  being  able  to 
adopt  a  child  and  not  being  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Zablocki 
and  Congressman  Foley  have  intro- 
duced bills— H.R.  19  and  H.R.  3353  re- 
spectively— in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives similar  to  this  one.  The  House 
bills  have  received  widespread  acclaim 
from  public  and  private  social  welfare 
agencies  throughout  most  of  the  country. 
Congressmen  Zablocki  and  Foley  are 
to  be  commended  for  taking  the  lead  In 
this  effort. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
positive  action  to  eliminate  the  unequal 
tax  treatment  of  adoptive  parents  and 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  children. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1336)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  social 
agency,  legal,  and  related  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  adoption 
of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Adoption  Act  of 
1967." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals  i  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  218  as  section  219  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  217  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  218.  Adoption  expenses. 

"(a I  Allowance  of  Deduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amount 
of  any  adoption  expenses  las  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)  i  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definition. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means  expenses 
which  pertain  to  the  legal  adoption  of  a  child 
by  the  taxpayer,  and  which  are  Incurred  in 
accordance  with  applicable  State  or  Federal 
laws  Including  social  or  adoption  agency  fees. 
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court  coet»,  attorneys'  fee«.  and  other  neces- 
sary coste  and  fees  in  connecUon  with  the 
adoptioa  of  the  child. 

"(C)     LIMITATIONS 

"(1)  DoLLAE  LIMITATIONS. — The  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  one  child  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,250. 

'•  ( 2 )  Expenses  otiiebwise  allow abix  as  de- 
ductions—No  amount  which  is  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
part  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deducUon  under 
this  section." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  VIi  ol 
subchapter  B  of  chapter   1   of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"'Sec.  218.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

NATIONAL  DNICEP  DAY 


Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Axlott,  Bartlett, 
Bath,     Brewster,     Brooke,      Church. 
Clabk.      Cooper,      Fonc.      Pulbricht, 
Grueninc.  Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
McCarthy.  McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf. 
MoNDAu:,  Morse,  Moss.  MtrsKiE.  Nelson, 
Pasiore,       Percy,      Ribicoft.       Scott. 
Tydincs,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
annually  to  designate  October  31  as  Na- 
tional UNICEF  Day.     This  joint  reso- 
lution is  identical  with  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 144  which  was  introduced  last 
year  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Tydincs]  and  26  other  Sen- 
ators Including  myself.     An  impressive 
number  of  other  Senators  subsequently 
Indicated  their  support  and  this  joint 
resoluUon  passed  the  Senate  on  call  of 
the  calendar  on  September  21,  1966 — un- 
der the  new  number  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 194 — because  of  one  objection  it 
failed  of  passage  in  the  House  on  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar  on  the  next  to 
the  last  day  before  adjournment  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Last  year's  joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    requesting    the    President   of    the 
United  States  to  designate  October  31  as 
National  UNICEF  Day  was  Inspired  by 
the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1965  to  the  United  NaUons  Children's 
Fund.    According  to  the  Nobel  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Non^egian  Parliament,  the 
purpose  of  this  treasured  award  Is  to 
honor  the  individual  or  institution  "who 
has  worked  most  or  best  for  brotherhood 
amongst  the  nations,  to  the  abolishment 
or   reduction   of   standing    armies    and 
for  the  furtherance  of  peace  congresses." 
The  award   to  UNICEF  recognizes  the 
vital  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
world  peace  which  this  modest,  but  vital, 
agency  within  the  family  of  United  Na- 
tions organizations  has  made  during  its 
then  19  years  of  existence.    The  award 
was  greeted  by  worldwide  acclaim  at  the 
time.    In  1966  no  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
awarded  and  UNICEF  thus  continues  to 
be  the  most  recent  recipient. 

It  remains  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
we  in  this  Congress  join  in  demonstrat- 
ing our  approval  of  this  recognition  by 


the  Nobel  Committee  for  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  as  we 
remind  ourselves  of  the  leading  role 
which  the  United  States  has  been  privi- 
leged to  play  in  furthering  UNICEF's 
work  in  providing  aid  for  millions  of 
children  and  mothers  in  the  developing 
countries.  The  United  States  can  be 
proud  of  its  share  in  the  success  of 
ITSICEF,  not  only  through  our  financial 
contributions  to  its  programs  and  our 
continuing  membership  in  the  30 -nation 
executive  board  which  establishes  and 
guides  its  policies,  but  also  because  its 
chief  executive  officer  Is  an  American. 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Labouisse.  who  left  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment service  to  become  its  executive  di- 
rector. 

UNICEF  promotes  the  cause  of  world 
p>eace  by  serving  as  a  catalyst  In  teach- 
ing coimtrles  who  request  Its  assistance 
how  they  can  best  aid  their  own  children. 
It  focuses  their  attention  on  the  fact 
that  children  are  a  country's  most  pre- 
cious resource  on  whom  the  future  so 
surely  depends.    It  Is  estimated  that  well 
over  1  billion  children  are  growing  up 
in  the  world  today  and  fully  three  quar- 
ters of  them  have  been  born  into  an 
envirormient  where  they  face  constant 
threats  to  life  caused  by  the  dangers  of 
starvation.  crippUng  illness,  and  igno- 
rance.   UNICEF  aid  is  now  reaching  mil- 
lions of  these  children  and  their  mothers 
in  over  100  countries  and  territories.    It 
has  helped  to  cure  over  43  million  cases 
of  yaws.     It  h&s  treated  over  22  million 
cases  of  trachoma  and  2  million  cases  of 
leprosy.    Even    more    important,    it    is 
teaching  mothers  how  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  their  children  from  these  ancient 
scourges  of  mankind  by  supplying  equip- 
ment  and   funds   to  train   local   child 
health  and  welfare  workers,  nutrition  ex- 
perts, and  teachers.     It  has  also  assisted 
In  establishing  and  equipping  over  33,000 
health   centers,   clinics,   and   maternity 
hospitals. 

The  vital  work  of  UNICEF  Is  supported 
by   voluntary   contributions   from   gov- 
ernments, private  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals.   One  hundred  and  seventeen 
governments     contributed     voluntarily 
to  the  children's  fund  In  1965.    The  larg- 
est single  private  campaign  for  UNICEF 
in  the  world  is  that  of  our  own  boys  and 
girls  who  collect  coins  for  UNICEF  at 
Halloween  Instead  of  asking  for  treats 
for  themselves.    This  project  is  truly  a 
"grassroots"       campaign.    It       started 
spontaneously    In    1950    when    a   small 
Sunday    school    class    raised    $17    for 
UNICEF.     The    idea    since    then    has 
spread  to  all  50  States  and  is  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  parents,  religious 
leaders,  and  educators.    In  1965  about 
$2.5  million  dollars  were  raised  by  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls.    The  final  figures  for 
the  1966  campaign  are  expected  to  show 
an  even  larger  total.    I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  children  in  Michigan 
collected — as    of    February    28,    1967— 
$124,745  In  1966  and  further  contribu- 
tions   are    still    being    received.    This 
amount  represents  a  10.29-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1965  Michigan  total. 

When  one  remembers  the  results  that 
can  be  accomplished  with  each  coin,  the 
promise  that  they  bring  to  sick  and 
starving  children  is  truly  remarkable. 
One  nickel  will  provide  30  glasses  of  milk 


or  30  vitamin  tablets;  It  can  purchase 
the  penicillin  to  cure  a  case  of  yaws.  A 
dime  will  buy  the  antibiotics  to  cure  a 
child  of  trachoma.  A  UNICEF  Hallow- 
een "treat"  of  75  cents  will  cure  a 
young  victim  of  leprosy.  In  short  these 
coins  give  children  around  the  world  the 
opportunity  to  grow  up  into  useful  and 
contributing  members  of  society,  with 
dignity  and  hope. 

Since  UNICEF  was  established,  every 
President  of  the  United  States  has  given 
strong  endorsement  to  its  work.  On  re- 
ceiving word  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
award,  President  Johnson  said: 

UNICEF  l8  giving  new  hope  for  •  better 
life  to  the  generations  in  whose  hands  the 
security  of  the  world  will  soon  rest.  There 
Is  no  nobler  work  for  peace.  Your  UNICEF 
Trick  or  Treat  Day  has  helped  turn  a  holi- 
day too  often  marred  by  youth  vandalism 
Into  a  program  of  basic  training  In  world 
citizenship. 


Thus  tlie  President  has,  in  effect,  al- 
ready recognized  a  "trick  or  treat"  for 
UNICEF  Day.  "Trick  or  treat"  for 
UNICEF  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition  on 
Halloween.  It  has  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  good  citizenship  to  Halloween 
celebrations  without  subtracting  any  of 
the  fun  because  the  adults  who  super- 
vise the  children  usually  see  to  it  tliat 
there  is  a  gala  party  when  the  children 
are  turning  in  their  coins  for  counting 
after  the  drive  is  over.  The  children 
have  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  their 
treats  with  less  fortunate  children 
around  the  world  and  they  have  their 
party  as  well. 

What  is  still  needed  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress recognize  the  magnificent  con- 
tribution our  own  boys  and  girls  are 
making  to  the  cause  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  world  peace.  They 
have,  through  their  efforts,  had  a  very 
real  share  in  earning  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  We  want  them  to  know  that  we 
respect  and  acclaim  their  accomplish- 
ments and  encourage  them  to  continue. 
It  Is  for  this  purpose  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  offer  this  joint  resolution  here  to- 
day to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  designate 
October  31  as  National  UNICEF  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
and  an  article  on  UNICEF  -^vhich  ap- 
peared in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  January 
1967 — which  In  turn  is  a  reprint  from 
Together  of  December  1966— be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  the  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  56)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate 
October  31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.J.  Res.  56 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  Is  dedicated  to  Improving 
the  lives  of  children  and  youth  In  the 
world's  developing  countries  through  assist- 
ance to  governmenU  to  help  eliminate  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  Ignorance;  and 

Whereas  the  accompUshments  of  UNICEF 
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have  been  recognized  by  the  high  honor  of 
the  award  of  the  1965  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  In  the 
future  depends  on  Increasing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  today's  children;  and 

Whereas  UNICEF's  programs  In  behalf  of 
children  and  youth  are  dependent  for  finan- 
cial suppjort  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  governments  and  private  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  States 
are  making  an  Important  contribution  to 
UNICEF  through  the  trick  or  treat  campaign 
on  Halloween:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
October  31  as  National  UNICEF  Day,  invit- 
ing the  Governors  and  mayors  of  State  and 
local  governments  of  the  United  States  to 
i£;sue  similar  proclamations,  and  urging  all 
Americans,  both  adults  and  children,  in  their 
traditional  spirit  of  good  will,  to  continue 
.ind  to  strengthen  their  support  of  UNICEF. 
not  only  as  individuals  but  also  through  their 
schools,  their  churches,  and  other  community 
organizations. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is  as 
follows : 

UNICEF;   Tomorrow   Must     Be    Better 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  1949,  a  seven- 
year-old  Czechoslovaklan  girl  named  Jitka 
Samkova  drew  a  naive  little  sketch  of  chil- 
dren dancing  around  a  Maypole.  She  was  in 
a  school  which  was  receiving  free  milk  from 
the  United  Nations  International  Chllldren's 
Emergency  Fund,  and  her  teacher,  who  knew 
that  UNICEF  was  collecting  children's  draw- 
ings for  possible  posters,  sent  the  sketch  to 
U.N.  headquarters  In  New  York.  There  Mrs. 
Nora  Edmunds  had  the  happy  Idea  of  repro- 
ducing It  as  a  Christmas  card  which  UNICEF 
could  sell  to  raise  funds  for  needy  children. 
Eventually  some  80,000  were  sold. 

Out  of  this  simple  beginning  has  grown  a 
campaign  which  now  sells  48  million  UNICEF 
greeting  cards  a  year  In  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. The  cards  bear  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings contributed,  free  by  some  of  the  moet 
eminent  artists  of  this  century — Matisse, 
Chagall,  Picasso,  Duly,  Dali  and  scores  of 
others. 

The  Christmas-card  idea — Just  one  of  sev- 
eral money-raising  techniques — is  a  typical 
example  of  UNICEF's  humanitarian  spon- 
taneity. The  purchase  of  a  box  of  ten  such 
cards  for  $1.25  this  Christmas  provided 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  antibiotics 
needed  to  cure  five  children  of  trachoma;  or 
to  buy  antituberculosis  vaccine  for  50  life- 
saving  Injections;  or  to  ship  a  full  weeks 
supply  of  pasteurized  milk  to  50  youngsters 
who  needed  It  desperately. 

The  United  Nations  created  UNICEF  20 
years  ago  as  an  emergency  organization  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  war-ravaged  children, 
mostly  in  Europe.  Its  director  until  1965  was 
the  late  Maurice  Pate.  He  did  his  Job  so  well 
that  by  1950  many  felt  that  UNICEF  had  ful- 
filled its  purpose  and  was  no  longer  needed. 
But  when  several  nations  moved  to  terminate 
the  agency,  others  protested  Indignantly. 
We  cannot  believe,"  one  African  delegate 
said  to  the  General  Assembly,  "that  God  loves 
children  of  other  countries  more  than  African 
children."  He  spoke  of  millions  of  African 
babies  in  want  of  nourishment  and  attention. 
UNICEF's  life  was  extended. 

Now  pleas  for  UNICEF  help  began  to  pour 
in  from  all  over  the  world.  In  Mexico,  lO.OOO 
children  were  dying  of  malaria  every  year. 
Ti)  help  stamp  out  the  disease,  UNICEF  pro- 
vided $10  million  worth  of  DDT.  as  well  as 
spraying  equipment.  Mexico  Itself  has  put 
up  $50  million.  Today  malaria  has  been  all 
but  wiped  out  in  Mexico — as  it  has  in  many 
countries  to  which  UNICEF  (alwav.s  working 
in  collaboration  with  the  World  Health  Or- 


ganization )  has  carried  Its  antimalaria  cam- 
paign. The  same  can  be  said  about  yaws,  a 
disease  that  eats  away  the  flesh  of  bands  and 
feet,  reducing  human  beings  to  crawling  ani- 
mals. This  disease,  widely  prevalent  in  the 
warm  lands  of  the  globe,  can  be  cured  In 
10  to  15  days  by  a  single  Injection  of  pen- 
icilin.  So  far,  with  UNICEF  assistance,  more 
than  41  million  people  in  35  countries  have 
been  successfully  treated  for   yaws. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this 
agency  is  that  It  has  accomplished  its  mira- 
cles with  an  international  staff  which  has 
never  exceeded  700  persons.  Moreover,  it 
has  never  cost  the  U.N.  more  than  $27  million 
a  year  (the  United  States  contributes  $12 
million  I .  The  Christmas-card  sales  and 
ether  appeals  bring  in  about  $7  million  more. 

UNICEF  has  accomplished  so  much  with 
so  little  because  it  conceives  that  its  main 
role  is  to  stimulate  local  action.  Every  es- 
tablished nation  that  requests  help  must 
agree  to  spend  at  least  one  matching  dollar 
for  every  one  dollar  of  UNICEF  funds  It 
receives.  However,  in  the  case  of  some 
struggling  new  countries,  the  rule  may  be 
overlooked.  "The  welfare  of  the  children  Is 
far  more  urgent  than  a  strict  adherence  to 
rules,"  UNICEF's  present  executive  director, 
Henry  Richard  Labouisse,  said  to  us.  "When 
you  become  emotionally  Involved,  you  put 
life  above  regulations." 

We  have  seen  many  examples  of  this  emo- 
tional involvement.  In  a  remote  Turkish 
village,  we  found  a  young  Swiss  surgeon  who 
was  awaiting  prosthetic  equipment  for  the 
arms  and  legs  of  a  leper  group.  We  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  working  here. 
"Three  years,"  he  said,  then  added,  "though 
I  volunteered  for  only  two."  And  how  long 
did  he  intend  to  remain?  He  motioned  to 
the  half-dozen  leprosy-stricken  children 
waiting  for  him.  "I'll  stay  as  long  as  neces- 
sary." 

UNICEF  found  that  along  the  Nile  90  per- 
cent of  all  people  were  afflicted  with  bilhar- 
ziasis.  or  "snail  fever,"  a  debilitating  Intesti- 
nal disease.  UNICEF  offered  to  equip  ur- 
gently needed  health  clinics,  and  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  put  up  the  buildings. 
But  where  would  physicians  be  found  who 
were  willing  to  go  to  such  remote  communi- 
ties? 

The  Egyptian  government  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  conscripting  young  medical -college 
graduates  to  work  in  the  health  centers,  as 
a  substitute  for  military  service  and  Intern- 
ship. No  one  anticipated  that  60  percent  of 
the  young  doctors  would  request  that  they 
be  allowed  to  extend  their  service  in  the 
villages! 

But  health  centers,  doctors  and  drugs  are 
not  enough  to  cope  with  all  emergencies. 
The  world's  high  birth  rate  has  made  the 
midwife  almost  as  essential  as  the  doctor 
himself.  Hence,  UNICEF  has  established  a 
worldwide  midwife-training  program,  and  to 
date  has  assisted  in  the  training  of  135,000 
of  them.  These  trainees  become  so  adept 
that  they  can  assist  In  unllluminated  mid- 
night births  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
identify  drugs  in  darkness  by  their  smell. 
Upon  graduation  they  are  equipped  with 
aluminum  delivery  kits  and.  In  some  areas, 
with  much-needed  motorbikes. 

Everywhere,  UNICEF  works  at  a  multiplic- 
ity of  problems.  In  area  after  area  we  saw- 
pure  water  being  piped  down  from  nearby 
mountains  Into  communities  which  had 
never  before  had  any  knowledge  of  sanita- 
tion. We  found  demonstration  vegetable 
gardens  to  show  people  what  they  could  grow 
with  proper  fertilizers.  We  found  vocational 
schools  that  teach  everything  from  agricul- 
tural methods  to  woodworking.  And  in  re- 
gions that  had  never  heard  of  pasteurization, 
UNICEF  has  equipped  220  milk-processing 
plants  to  provide  safe  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese.  More  than  2,750,000  children  today 
receive  daily  milk  rations  because  of  UNICEF. 
"When  we  invest  money  in  equipping  a 
plant,"  Ron  Hill,  one  of  UNICEF's  dairy  ex- 


perts, told  us,  "we  ask  only  that  the  plants 
give  free  milk  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  it." 

Wide  as  UNICEF's  efforts  are,  they  are 
constantly  broadening  In  scope.  The  agency 
Is  now  engaged  in  more  than  500  separate 
projects  In  the  119  countries  and  territories 
that  have  asked  Its  help.  The  number  of 
such  projects  is  bound  to  multiply,  for 
UNICEF  is  determined  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  a  fast-growing  world  population. 
There  are  now  an  estimated  800  million  chil- 
dren m  developing  countries:  about  500  mil- 
lion need  assistance  of  one  kind  or  other. 

In  many  nations,  private  groups  help  to 
raise  funds  for  UNICEF's  work.  The  United 
States  Committee  for  UNICEF,  for  example, 
contributes  more  than  $2,500,000  annually 
for  a  single  project — the  Trick-or-Treat  pro- 
gram. This  began  when  a  Philadelphia 
church  sent  In  $17  which  its  Sunday-school 
children  had  collected  "for  needier  children" 
on  Halloween.  Now  3.500,000  children  all 
over  the  United  States,  representing  more 
than  30,000  schools  and  churches,  collect 
Trick-or-Treat  funds  lor  UNICEF  every  Hal- 
loween, The  program  has  also  been  adopted 
in  Canada. 

In  Copenhagen,  where  UNICEF  has  it  big 
international  warehouse,  we  saw  children 
carrying  huge  stacks  of  old  newspapers  to 
school  to  be  chopped  up  and  used  for  pack- 
ing UNICEF  supplies.  In  England.  Ireland. 
Australia  and  several  other  nations,  school- 
children have  set  aside  days  for  bringing 
pennies  to  class  for  UNICEF.  This  does  more 
than  raise  money  (about  $1,500,000  a  yean: 
it  teaches  a  young  generation  to  care  about 
those  in  other  lands. 

Institutions,  too,  take  part.  At  the  A  Holly 
Patterson  Home  for  the  Aged  In  Unlondale. 
N.Y..  for  example,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  prepare  mailings  of  packets  of 
UNICEF  greeting  cards  to  potential  cus- 
tomers. Their  work  so  far  has  saved  UNICEF 
enough  to  protect  120  000  children  from  yaws, 
buy  anti-tuberculosis  vaccine  for  300.000  and 
provide  milk  for  1.500.000. 

In  various  countries,  private  national  orga- 
nizations— "Committees  for  UNICEF'*f|-have 
"adopted"  projects.  People  In  Great  Britain 
are  paying  for  a  program  to  Improve  maternal 
health  In  Malaysia.  The  Netherlands  Is  es- 
tablishing rural  schools  In  Colombia.  West 
Germany  is  pa>-ing  for  vocational  training  in 
Tunisia.  All  this,  UNICEF  officials  feel,  Is 
bound  to  tie  peoples  more  closely  to  one  an- 
other. Others  think  so.  too.  In  1965  UNICEF 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

"We  believe,"  says  director  Labouisse,  "that 
by  giving  today's  children  a  chance  to  grow 
into  useful  and  hanpier  citizens  UNICEF  con- 
tributes to  removing  some  of  the  the  seeds 
of  world  tension  and  future  conflicts" 

Obviously,  most  of  the  world  agrees  with 
him. 


EXTENSION  THROUGH  1967  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION 
OF  A  PERIOD  TO  "SEE  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  J.avits  and  myself,  at 
the  request  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to  ex- 
tend through  1967  his  proclamation  of 
a  period  to  "See  the  United  States,"  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  joint  resolution  authorizes  the 
President  to  extend  through  the  current 
calendar  year  the  period  designated  by 
Public  Law  89-235  as  a  period  to  see 
the  United  States  and  "discover  Amer- 
ica." It  will  authorize  the  President  to 
encourage  private  industry  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  attract  greater  numbers 
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of  American  people  to  the  scenic,  his- 
torical,   cultural,    and    recreational    fa- 
cilities Of  the  United  SUtes.    In  addi- 
tion it  would  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  inviting  citizens  of 
other  countries  to  visit  the  United  States 
in  recognition  of  the  designation  of  1967 
as  -International  Tourism  Year '  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
an     appropriate     period     as     'Discover 
America  Planning  Week."     It  is  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  proclamation  to    See 
the  United  States"  in  order  to  keep  this 
concept  officially  alive  during  1967     The 
previous   proclamation  covers  only   tne 
calendar  year  1966  and,  unless  extended, 
its  vitality  as  an  instrument  to  encour- 
age travel  within  the  United  States  will 
cease  to  exist.     The  proclamation  con- 
taining the  "See  the  United  States  '  phi- 
losophy must  be  given  credit  for  at  least 
part  of  the  increase  in  both  domestic 
travel  and  visits  to  the  United  States 
from  peoples  of   other   lands.     For   ui- 
stance,  for  domestic  travel,  the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organizations  re- 
ported that  the  1966  volume  rose  10.92 
percent  over  1965.    The  1,163,000  pleas- 
ure and  business  visitors  from  overseas 
cotmtries  reflected  an  increase  of   11.8 
percent  over  1965.     Moreover,  these  in- 
creases in  foreign  visitors  and  domestic 
travel  made  important  contributions  to- 
ward holding  the  line  in  the  travel  bal- 
ance of  payments  during  1966. 

The  joint  resolution  recognizes  and 
gives  currency  to  two  important  innova- 
tions directly  related  to  travel:  The  des- 
ignation of  1967  as  "International  Tour- 
ism Year"  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  the  setting 
aside  of  a  period  of  time  to  be  called 
Discover  America  Planning  Week.  In 
connection  with  International  Tourism 
Year  the  joint  resolution  wUl  further 
the  Visit  U.SA.  program  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  abroad  by  specially  in- 
viting citizens  of  other  countries  to  visit 
the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived  and   appropriately   referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57  ^  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  extend  through  1967  his  proclamation 
of  a  period  to  "See  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Magnuson  in 
sponsoring  this  joint  resolution  to  Permit 
the  continuation  of  the  "See  the  United 
States"  program  till  the  end  of  1967. 

The  United  States  is  a  latecomer  to 
the  travel  game  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  were  it  not  for  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems  we  would  not  be  as 
far  along  as  we  are  today.  Senator 
Magnuson  and  I  sponsored  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  which  created 
the  UJS.  Travel  Service.  Representative 
Ullman's  original  "See  the  U.SJV."  reso- 
lution led  to  the  'Discover  America"  pro- 
gram In  1965.    Also,  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Travel  Organizations  has  for 
several  years  been  working  to  advance 
the  cause  of  travel  in  the  United  States. 
These  efforts  followed  the  1954  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fir-st  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
major  U.S.  travel  effort. 

These  programs  represent  only  a  be- 
ginning but  a  far  from  satisfactory  one 
in  terms  of  our  travel  potential  and  in 
terms  of  the  travel  efforts  of  many  other 
countries. 

The  bill  I  introduced  with  the  biparti- 
san support  of  10  Senators  on  July  20, 
1965  and  following  extensive  con.sulta- 
tions  with  broad  segments  of  the  travel 
industiT.  contains  key  elements  of  a  sat- 
i-,factory  travel  program  for  the  United 
States.  I  will  reintroduce  it  shortly  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  Congress 
will  act  on  the  problem  this  year. 

I  believe  the  discover  America  program, 
which  is  made  possible  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution, is  very  u.seful  and  should  be  made 
part  of  any  overall  travel  program  for  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this  joint 
resolution  with  the  understanding  that 
it  represents  a  "downpayment"  on  an 
effective  U.S.  travel  effort  which  is  so 
very  long  overdue. 


The   resolution    (S.  Res.  95)    was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  95 

Resolved.  That  the  report  entitled  "Min- 
eral and  Water  Resources  of  Mls.sovirl,"  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Missouri  Division  of  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  Water  Resources,  In 
collaboration  witli  other  Federal  and  Str.te 
agencies,  and  a  supplement  on  "Water  Re- 
sources Development  Projects  in  Missouri." 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  shall  be  printed  with 
Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  printed  4.000  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  ard 
Insttlar  Affairs  of  the  Senate  for  Us  use  in 
the  study  and  development  of  mineral  and 
water  resources. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT. 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPIES.  A  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "MINERAL  AND 
WATER  RESOURCES  OP  MIS- 
SOURI" 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Long  of  Missouri,  and  myself,  a  reso- 
lution for  the  printing  of  "Mineral  and 
Water  Resources  of  Missouri"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  together  with  4.000  addi- 
tional copies.  This  comprehensive  re- 
port was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Missouri  Division  of  Geological  Survey 
and  Water  Resources,  in  collaboration 
with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
In  addition,  the  report  contains  a  sup- 
plement on  "Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Projects  in  Missouri"  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

This  Is  the  only  complete  compilation 
of  these  resources  ever  made  for  one 
publication.  The  information  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  state  and  is  of  widespread 
interest  to  citizens  and  organizations  all 
over  the  country. 

Also,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  asked  to  be  provided  with  a  supply 
of  this  book  to  aid  them  in  their  legisla- 
tive work  in  minerals  and  water.  The 
committee  has  published  a  number  of 
these  State  reports  as  committee  prmts 
for  members  of  the  committee  and  finds 
them  a  valuable  source  of  information. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ne.\t 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  222)  to  insure  that 
public  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  hand- 
icapped, the  name  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GruenincI, 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S 
735)  to  provide  for  periodic  review  oi 
Federal  programs  of  grant-in-aid  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  876)  relating  to 
Federal  support  of  education  of  Indian 
students  in  sectarian  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  1131)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Ser\ice  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for   grants   for  compre- 
hen.sive  health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  health  services,  to 
improve  the  performance  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories, and  to  authorize  cooperative 
activities    between    the    Public    Health 
Service  hospitals  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1263)  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  there  be  added  as 
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cosponsors  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  50) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  9,  1967,  as  Bataan-Corregidor  Day, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  will  resume  its  inquiry  into 
the  organization  of  Federal  agencies  in 
community  and  urban  development  at 
hearings  April  18  through  22  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Exer- 
cising its  oversight  function,  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  to  assess  the  ef- 
ficiency, economy,  and  effectiveness  of 
interagency  coordination  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities having  a  major  effect  on  urban 
development. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  am  ounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  the  Far  East, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  the  terms  Indicated,  and  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified: 

Si^ird  S.  Larmon,  of  New  York,  for  the 
term  of  3  years  expiring  January  27,  1969. 
(Reappointment) 

Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  for  the  term 
of  3  years  expiring  January  27,  1970.  (.Re- 
appointment) 

Thomas  Van  Husen  Vail,  of  Ohio,  for  the 
term  of  3   ye.irs   expiring  January   27,    1970. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THF  HOUSE 

A  mes5iRe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
267)  to  support  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  India. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  REC- 
OMMENDS $5  TO  $6  BILLION 
SPENDING   CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  17.  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  issued  its  annual  comment  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report. 

Members  of  the  Congress  will  find  this 
report  useful  in  considering  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  deci- 
sions Members  of  Congress  have  to  make 
on  taxes,  spending,  credit  policy,  anti- 
poverty  legislation,  antitrust  policy,  bal- 
ance-of-payments  proposals,  labor-man- 
agement legislation,  and  many  other  pro- 
PKJsals. 

I  particularly  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  brief  summary  of  agree- 
ment between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee. 

Members  of  Congress  may  find  it  in- 
teresting that  on  a  series  of  controversial 
economic  issues  the  committee  not  only 
overwhelmingly  agrees  on  the  economic 
policy  we  should  pursue  but  the  agree- 
ment embraces  both  parties.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  years  this  kind  of  agree- 
ment between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans has  been  achieved  on  economic  pol- 
icy. 

This  report  is  the  product  of  the  most 
extensive  hearings  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  had  on  a  Presidential 
Economic  Report  in  some  years.  It  is 
also  the  collective  effort  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  than  ever 


before.  The  committee  was  expanded 
this  year  from  16  to  20  members. 

Virtually  every  leading  administration 
economic  authority  appeared  before  the 
committee.  In  addition,  the  Nations 
outstanding  economic  experts  from  our 
universities,  business,  and  labor  testified. 

One  recommendation  of  our  committee 
has  been  especially  criticized. 

This  was  our  recommendation  that  the 
Congress  reduce  appropriations  by  from 
$5  to  $6  billion  in  the  upcoming  1963 
fiscal  year  budget. 

This  goal  has  been  questioned  as  "un- 
realistic," a  "pipedream,"  and  so  forth. 
This  judgment  of  our  recommendation 
was  most  notable  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Friday, 
March  17. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
recommendation  is  realistic  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  am  dead  serious 
that  the  Congress  should  trj-  to  do  this. 

Some  of  the  critics  say  Members  of 
Congress  always  talk  like  this  but  they 
never  deliver  on  their  talk. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  cynics  are 
wrong.  The  record  of  the  Congress  shows 
that  they  are  wTong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  introduce  and  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  document  which  flatly  refutes 
this  cynicism.  This  is  a  table  compiled 
by  the  joint  staffs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


IX.  Comparison  of  budget  eatimalLS  and  appropriations  by  sessions  of  Congress  ' 


Tvtli  ConR.,  1st  soss.,  fiscal  year  IMC  ami  prior  fiscal  ycnrs. 
T'.'Oi  folic  .  2ii  .«<>ss..  fiscal  year  1047  an'l  jirior  fiscal  years.. 
M^lli  Coup..  1st  st'SS.,  fiscal  year  194Sand  prior  fiscal  years- 
W  III  CoiiS!.,  -il  st-ss..  liscal  ye.ir  lUW  :mil  prior  lisc'U  years.. 
Vl^l  Coni:  .  1ft  soss.,  fiscal  year  KLWaiid  prior  fiscal  years.. 
81st  Colli.'.,  2<l  soss..  fiscal  year  \9^l  and  f>rior  fisral  years. 
s-.M  Colli;..  Isl  ses,s.,  fiscal  year  V.':i,t  and  prior  fiscal  years. 
Slid  Coup.,  2(1  SfSS.,  fiscal  ye;ir  Hf'^S  and  prior  fiscal  years. . 
Mci  ConK..  1st  soss.,  fi.~cal  year  1W4  and  i-rior  liscal  years.. 
Kid  Cone..  2d  sess..  liscal  ye.ir  lv).Vi  and  prior  fiscal  years, . 
S4lli  Coni:.,  Ut  stss..  Ii.sc:i!  year  I'.iMi  and  prior  fiscal  years. 
t>4lii  ConiT..  2d  sess..  Iisetil  year  IP.^i"  and  prior  fiscal  years_. 
Wtli  Cot!!:..  1st  s<^ss..  fiscal  year  lu.'vs  and  prior  fiscal  years 
S.'l:i  ('oiii.',.  2d  si'.ss.,  fiscal  ye.'ir  IWJ  and  pirior  fiscal  years. 
M'.tli  Coin.'..  1st  s<'S5..  fi.scal  year  IflCOand  prior  fi.scal  years. 
Mith  Cone,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year  I'.itd  and  prior  fiscal  ycars. 
hTtli  Coir,;..  1st  sess..  liscal  year  l'.iii2  and  prior  fiscal  years. 
Kl\\  Colli;.,  2(1  sess.,  li.scal  year  M>6  and  prior  fiscal  years.. 
K-'tli  Coiij;.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year  19i;4  and  prior  fi.scal  years., 
.''>-tli  Conu.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year  ISiW  and  prior  fiscal  years. .. 
Willi  ConR.,  1st  sess..  fiscal  year  IPOC  and  prior  fiscal  years. 
SUtli  C'oiit;.,  2dstss.,  fiscal  year  ItfOOand  prior  liscal  years 


Pudpet 
esliuiutes 


$<"-\941, 
Z.\  l.W, 
3ti.  72,"i. 
41,iiM, 
45.  524. 
Wl,  172, 

102.  44y, 
91.21)5, 

73.  y 

57.  422. 
fi2, 1130, 
f>(»,  t>s7, 
73.113, 
SI.  737, 

53,  452, 

54.  mi), 

1(11.  1S5, 

107,  2(13, 

nn,27il, 

!  ll'i,  2114 

M2!!71H.' 

'  144,  S12, 


3'i4,  CAS 
2'.i9,  "ti3 
S53!  h52 
346,  713 
3(»4,  007 
5S5,  5C5 
917,(137 
894,  252 
Wl,  099 
327, 3.'-0 
102, 195 
724,  >'20 
5,W,340 
WU,  999 
687,  259 
.39S,  83fi 
574.  673 
*>76,  735 
774.  856 
IK'*,  176 
7,^4.  sij«5 
soy,  oh«j 


Appropriations 


Increase  (+1  or 
decrease  (  — ). 
appropriations 
compared  with 
estimates 


$67, 
33, 
34. 
38, 
43, 
78, 
97, 
82, 
61, 
54. 
59, 
68. 
68, 
81, 
81, 
83. 
96. 

Itr2. 

1U3, 

nno, 

»  119, 
■  143, 


545, 660,  8S0 
571,494,011 
l.TO.  1197,  71* 
282,717,9.17 
70s,  265,  798 
200, 190. 841 
729,  806,  397 
596.777,411 
942, 992,  8ti7 
>>1J.  4.'7.  2i.3 
ft54,2>4..TJl 
330,  ■JJV.  01  IS 
070,  Oin;,  556 
119,818,270 
572,  3.'i7,  732 
799.  241,9.'i7 
194,946,6111 
6<"d,530,812 
798,  034,  071 
070,  lUKW 
310,  H3,  .■i27 
883,  620.  ;.'82 


-.?1,395, 
-1,581, 
-2.  5tk'.. 
-2,770, 
-1,810, 
-1,972. 
-4.720. 
-S.609, 
-12.033. 
-2,609, 
-2,075, 

-2.17, 
-5.  043, 

—017. 
-1,880, 

-211, 
-4.990. 
-4,  M2. 
-6,  472, 
-4,133, 
—2,  409, 
929, 


703,  768 
745.  082 
655. 944 
628,  7,56 
118,  L>69 
394,  724 
110,640 
116,841 
828, 8<i2 
870,  123 
807,  874 
495,212 
458.  781 
242.  723 
329.527 
156,879 
628.  063 
3:19, 9-23 
140, 185 
978. 1. 'I  I 
641.  ^•9 
182,  8' d 


I  Excludes  pernianeni  appropriations  for  refund  of  taxes  and  sinkinp  fiiiid  ^^nd  oilier  debt  retirement  funds. 
tJons  pn.ir  to  tlie  "Oth  Coiiir.,  1st  sess..  included  .such  data  for  all  fiscal  years  tliroiigii  1958. 
-  Includib  ,»jj5.i"'o.oiK.i  reijuebtt'd  m  1905  for  liscal  year  1900. 
5  IncUidc:  <7l.o"o,i''"'ap|'ropriated  in  1965  for  fiscal  year  1906. 
<  Includes  -!.37.f>oO.('00  re(|iiestcd  in  PJiic  for  fi.scal  year  1967. 
s  Includes  ',i.'i..i"«',i'iki  apiiropri  U^'d  in  19(>j  for  lisctil  year  1907. 
« Iii(!udc<  Si,(i(M,i,n.iio,i  refill,  sled  in  19(i7  fi>r  fiscal  year  H<68. 
"  Inclu  Jes  5-s75,oi)0,Ciai  appropri.iled  in  19C7  for  fiscal  year  19CS. 

Fouree-  Compiled  liy  joint  staff  of  Committees  on  .Appropriali.ins  of  .Snat*  and  House. 


Edi- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  in  the  21  years  since 
1946  the  Congress  has  reduced  every  sin- 
gle Presidential  request  for  spending  in 
every  year  without  exception. 

Is  $5  to  $6  billion  a  realistic  sum  for 
spending  reduction? 

Consider  that  in  every  one  of  the  4  re- 


cent years  1962  through  1965.  inclusive, 
the  Congress  reduced  Presidential  spend- 
ing requests  by  more  than  $4  billion. 
In  1964  the  reduction  was  more  than  $6 '  2 
billion. 

And  back  in  1953  the  Congress  cut 
Presidential  spending  by  more  than  $8 
billion.    In   1954  Congress  reduced  the 
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Piesidenfs  requests  by  more  than  $12 
billion. 
Can  the  Congress  cut  $5  to  $6  biHion 

this  year? 

Consider  that  the  cuts  in  prior  years 
were  from  far  smaller  budgets  than  the 
record-smashing  recommendation  we 
face  this  year. 

And  consider  that  all  of  the  figures  I 
have  cited  come  from  the  administra- 
tive budget. 

This  year  the  President  moved  to  an 
economic  budget— the  national  income 
accounts  budget.  This  is  not  a  ondgct 
that,  as  the  administrative  budget  did 
in  recent  years,  hovers  around  $100  bil- 
lion.   This  is  a  $170  billion  plant. 

It  offers  a  much  larger  and  more  in- 
vitinE^  target  for  reduction.  This  is  true, 
first,  because  of  its  size.  and.  second, 
because  it  represents  an  immense  in- 
crease in  spending  over  the  previous  year. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  summary  of  the  rec- 
ommendations for  economic  policy 
a£;rccd  upon  by  RepubUcans  and  Demo- 
crats on  our  cimmittee.  appearinu'  on 
pages  3  and  4  of  our  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mai-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement  op  Acrefment  by  M.\jority  .\nd 
Minority  Members  ov  the  Joint  Eco.nomic 
Committee 

Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
agree  generally  on  certain  conclusions  re- 
siUtlng  for  the  recent  he-xrings  on  and  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port. These  are  U.-^ted  below  with  the  added 
observation  that  they  are  not  meant  to  be 
exhaustive  and  thr.t  there  are.  indeed,  many 
other  points  of  general  accord.  All  of  the 
Issues  of  general  agreement  are  highlighted 
In  both  the  report  of  the  majority  members 
and  that  of  the  minority  members  which 
follow  this  statement. 

1.  The  admlnlstr.Uloirs  recommendation 
for  a  6-percent  surtax  Is  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  substantial  pickup  of  the 
economy  In  the  .second  half  of  the  calendar 
ye.ar.  At  present,  economic  activity  Is  level- 
ing out.  There  Is  considerable  possibility 
that  the  optimistic  midyear  forecast  may  not 
eventuate.  In  which  cise  a  tax  lncrc;^e 
would  be  unwarra'.ited  The  Congress  should 
remain  flexible 

2.  In  the  present  circumst.inces.  with  pro- 
nounced abatement  in  Investment  and  con- 
sumption. It  Is  clear  that  the  suspension  of 
the  Investment  credit  Is  adding  to  downward 
Influences  by  postponing  Investment  deci- 
sions until  January  1968.  when  the  credit  is 
to  be  resumed.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
Congress  to  consider  earlier  restoration  of 
the  investment  credit. 

3  In  view  of  the  strictures  placed  on  our 
nionev  supply  growth  during  the  past  year 
and  the  current  economic  outlook.  It  Is  Im- 
porl;int  for  the  monetary  authorities  to  fur- 
ther ease  money  and  credit.  Moreover,  we 
agree  as  to  llie  desirability  of  increasing  the 
monev  supply  at  a  more  stable  rate. 

4.  Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  the 
Federal  budget  in  the  functioning  of  our 
economy,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Congress  quar- 
terly budget  reports  indicating  m.ajor  changes 
In  earlier  projections.  Likewise.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  committee's  earlier  recom- 
mendation, longer  term  budget  reports  cov- 
ering a  5-year  period  should  be  Included  In 
the  annual  budget  message. 

5.  In  view  of  the  substantial  budget  deficit 
projected    for    the    fiscal    year    1968.    there 


should  be  reduction  of  expenditures  In  the 
first  place,  there  should  be  greater  assertion 
of  priorities  in  terms  of  economic  growth  and 
national  interest.  This  Is  Imperative  as  part 
of  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  efBclent  alloca- 
tion of  re«;ources  V^'e  ;igree  that  there  is 
considerable  ro<jm  for  reducing  lower  priority 
Items  or  In  some  ca.«;fs  improving  etficiency 
In  government.  Tie  prospect  of  reduction 
In  "xpendllures  reduces  the  c 'te  for  a  tax 
lucre rse  even  if  the  economy's  expansion  Is 
re-'iiied  durlnp;  the  .second  half  of  the  year. 
6  In  the  field  of  international  trade  and 
finance,  there  is  also  general  accord  on  the 
following  conclusions: 

Agreement  on  international  monetary  re- 
form is  a  matter  of  increasing  urgency. 

We  cannot  relv  on  suppUe.?  of  new  mone- 
t.TV  gold  being  .sufficient  to  assure  the  prowth 
of  international  ref:erves.  In  keeping  with  the 
rising  liquidity  requirements  of  trade. 

There  are  longer  run  disadvantages  to 
some  present  balance  of  payments  policies. 
for  example,  the  restraint  of  private  capital 
flows  abro.id 

Domestic  cost  and  price  stability  are  of 
prime  Importance  to  our  international  posi- 
tion ,    . 

It  Is  deslrrble  that  we  should  have  Inter- 
national coordination  of  Interest  rate 
charges 

Future  trade  negotiations  will  need  to  em- 
phasize the  reduction  of  nontaritf  barriers. 

We  see  a  serious  danger  that  the  Common 
Market  may  be  turning  Inward,  and  In  the 
interest  of  a  growing  and  healthy  Interna- 
tional economy,  we  hope  that  this  tendency 
will  be  arrested 

7  Wise  investment  in  manpower  train- 
ing and  other  human  resource  programs  will 
prove  most  beneficial  to  our  economic  wel- 
fare Our  present  urban  problems  constitute 
a  massive  challenge  to  economic  policy.  We 
must  strive  harder  to  achieve  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  In  our  welfare  and  poverty 
proi^rams.  Furthermore,  poverty  constitutes 
a  great  drag  on  our  economy,  as  well  as  an 
emharra.=sment  to  our  society,  and  Its  treat- 
ment demands  high  priority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  is  adopting  another  innova- 
tion this  year.  Because  the  prime  func- 
tion of  the  .Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
to  act  as  Congress'  economic  adviser.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  serve  on 
the  committee  whose  major  policies 
would  be  importantly  affected  by  the 
JEC  recommendations  calling  these  rec- 
ommendations to  their  attention. 

Needless  to  say.  the  committee  will 
welcome  any  comment,  criticism,  or  sug- 
gestion these  recommendations  may 
provoke. 


cost  is  not  large  and  it  has  demon- 
strated its  value  in  the  management  of 
the  E>efense  Department. 

The  .second  management  tool  for  im- 
proving    efficiency     described     by     the 
President  is  the  Government-wide  cost 
reduction    program.     In    that    program 
the  President  requires  that  each  agency 
head  take  personal  charge  of  cost  reduc- 
tion efforts,  set  specific  goals  for  reduc- 
tion   in   costs,    and    report   on   savings 
accomplished.     Savings  under  this  pro- 
Biam  amount  to  billions.     These  savings 
have  permitted  additional  public  services 
and    the    financing    of    new    programs 
uifaMitly    needed.      The    savings    result 
from    hundreds    of    small    economizmg 
measures  and  major  engineering  efforts 
which  .<;ave  millions  of  dollars.    The  De- 
fen.^e  Department  and  the  space  agency 
have  extended  the  efficiency  program  by 
cncouracins  industry  to  develop  cost  re- 
duction programs  in  business  resulting 
from  Government  contracts. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  it  attempts  to  make  people 
at  all  levels  of  Government  aware  of  the 
fact  that  efficiency  is  highly  desirable  and 
expected.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
President  to  create  a  national  awareness 
of  the  need  for  efficiency  and  effective- 
ne.s.s  in  Government. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Cost  Reduc- 
tion which  the  President  will  establish 
should  stimulate  further  progress.  The 
study  of  cost  reduction  at  high  levels  of 
Government  and  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation with  business  and  labor  leaders 
will  be  vei-y  loeneficial. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dents  expressed  concern  for  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  Government  and  by 
the  steps  he  is  taking  to  improve  it. 


} 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidents  message  on  the  quality  of 
American  Government  expresses  proper 
concern  for  efficiency  in  Government  and 
describes  two  management  tools  de- 
signed to  improve  it. 

The  first  of  these,  known  as  budget 
program  planning,  is  designed  so  that 
Government  agencies  will  be  equipped 
to  ask  basic  questions  about  choice  of 
programs;  to  be  specific  about  what  is 
to  be  accomplished:  and  to  be  certain 
that  the  most  effective  means  to  accom- 
plishment are  chosen. 

To  perform  the  rigorous  analysis  re- 
quired by  this  system  requires  the  appli- 
cation of  new  skills  and  knowledge.  It 
employs  the  most  advanced  techniques 
of  modern  business  management.     The 


MILWAUKEE       JOURNAL      ASSAILS 
MILWAUKEE     BIGOTRY     AS     OF- 
FENSE AGAINST  GOD 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr., President,  this 
country  has  a  long,  long  road  to  travel 
before  we  overcome  the  racial  prejudice 
that  scars  the  life  of  so  many  of  our 
people. 

Those  wlTo  assumed  that  the  great 
and  desirable  civil  rights  acts  we  have 
passed  in  recent  years  have  solved  the 
problem  of  prejudice,  overlook  ugly  and 
recent  developments  in  the  North  as  wCil 
as  the  South. 

As  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  am 
very  proud  of  our  State's  record  in  civil 
rights  It  matches  that  of  any  State 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  superb  work 
of  our  newspapers  which  have  striven 
hard  and  well  to  overcome  prejudice. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  represents  an 
outstanding  example  of  this.  It  has 
never  hesitated  to  hit  hard  and  directly 
at  prejudice  and  to  fight  for  construc- 
tive and  swift  ways  to  overcome  it. 

Recently  an  advertisement  in  suburban 
Milwaukee  newspapers  attacked  the 
city's  Catholic  charities  drive  on  the 
spurious  grounds  that  it  is  used  to  fo- 
ment Negro  dissatisfaction. 

Milwaukee    Archbishop    Cousins,    in 
repudiating  the  message  of  the  adver- 
tisement, called  racial  prejudice  an  of- 
fense against  God. 
In  commenting  on  the  incident,  tne 


Milwaukee  Journal  warns  Milwaukee  of 
the  evil  this  prejudice  represents  and, 
that  the  battle  for  social  justice,  what- 
ever its  recent  triumphs,  is  not  won;  that 
It  can  be  lost  in  what  would  be  a  vast 
tragedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
called  "Aji  Offense  Against  God"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Offense  Ac.^inst  God 

The  White  people  of  this  community  can 
l>e  building  a  great  social  tragedy  into  the 
next  generation,  literally.  By  committing 
or  condoning  various  acts  of  persistent 
prejudice.  In  conspicuously  public  ways,  they 
appear  to  be  going  backward  on  the  path  to 
social  justice.  The  end  of  this  course  can 
be  nothing  but  woe. 

An  anonymous  advertisement  In  some 
suburban  papers  was  meant  to  discredit  the 
Catholic  charities  drive  by  insinuating  that 
proceeds  were  used  to  encourage  Negro  un- 
rest. Unfortunately,  one  church  official  felt 
obliged  to  deny  that  funds  were  used  in  the 
Negro  area  except  for  regular  parish  works. 
Probably  more  should  be  channeled  there, 
not  less.  But  Archbishop  Cousins'  thorough- 
going condemnation  of  the  ad  nailed  its 
motive  as  one  of  race  prejudice,  and  gave 
not  only  Catholics  but  the  whole  community 
this  message: 

"From  tlie  standpoint  of  religious  faith, 
racial  prejudice  Is  an  ofTense  against  God, 
It  can  undermine  the  fabric  of  our  society 
and  jeopardize  the  ideals  of  our  democracy." 

It  is  undermining  that  fabric  In  Mil- 
waukee right  now.  The  time  to  start  build- 
ing a  racially  harmonious  community  is  get- 
ting very  late.  Resisting  the  inevitable  is 
the  most  futile  of  all  stupidities,  for  It  will 
come  anyway  and  in  that  case  will  come  with 
the  destructlveness  that  hardened  hatreds 
always  bring.  Then  Milwaukee  will  sud- 
denly find  itself  saying,  "Who  let  this 
happen?" 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  PRAISES 
WIRTZ  PROPOSAL  FOR  OLD  TO 
HELP  POOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  has  proposed  the  revival  of 
the  Senior  Corps  that  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  but  died  in  the  House.  In  a 
recent  speech  in  New  York  City  he 
pointed  out  how  immensely  helpful  and 
economical  this  could  be  in  solving  our 
vast  poverty  problem;  and  at  the  same 
time  how  satisfying  to  the  millions  of 
older  people  who  feel  that  purpose  and 
reason  for  living  may  have  gone  out  of 
their  lives  when  they  retire. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  warmly 
applauded  the  proposal  of  Secretary 
Wirtz;  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
today's  issue  tells  a  moving  story  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifl  Staples  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
whose  retirement  problem  typifies  that 
of  many  others  and  underlines  why  op- 
portunities for  service  for  the  elderly 
would  be  so  welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  editorial  and  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Old  Could  Help  the  Poor 

Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  has  made  an  in- 
teresting suggestion   about   educating  older 


persons.  In  a  speech  in  New  York,  he  pro- 
posed that  those  over  60  receive  two  years 
of  free  schooling  to  equip  them  for  work 
with  the  poor. 

"What  a  grand  thing  It  would  be  If  life 
came  to  be  recognized  as  having  three  parts, 
with  service  to  a  fellow  man  becoming  rec- 
ognized as  the  final  and  most  satisfying  op- 
portunity of  all."  he  said.  The  first  two 
parts,  as  now.  would  be  the  educational  pe- 
riod of  childhood  and  yovith  and  a  middle 
stage  of  about  40  years  devoted  to  earning  a 
living. 

Visionary  thinking,  to  be  sure,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  Wirtz  regarded  it  as  a 
call  for  Immediate  massive  action.  But  it 
focuses  attention  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  later  life — the  need  to 
be  useful. 

Wirtz  noted  that  President  Johnson  had 
urged  action  to  end  discrimination  against 
older  workers.  Wirtz  said  older  persons 
might  find  it  preferable  to  do  service  work 
than  to  seek  protection  against  discrimina- 
tion In  emplox-ment.  He  said  an  educa- 
tional program  at  60  would  also  be  better 
than  early  retirement. 

For  some  persons,  of  course,  retirement  Is 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  pursvie  their  hob- 
bies and  Interests,  but  for  others  it  can  be- 
come a  period  of  almlessness  and  depression. 
Many  companies  have  set  up  programs  to 
prepare  workers  for  the  jolt  of  retirement, 
and  the  more  forward  looking  unions  are 
urging  their  retired  members  to  take  up 
social  and  community  work. 

Some  of  the  antipoverty  programs  have 
employed  small  numbers  of  older  people  to 
work  with  underprivileged  children  as  foster 
grandparents.  Wirtz's  proposal,  or  some 
variation  of  It,  could  lead  to  expansion  of 
such  programs  and  many  other  useful  serv- 
ices in  slum  areas,  nursing  homes,  hospitals 
and  social  agencies. 

Equally  Important,  it  could  fulfill  the 
otherwise  forlorn  lives  of  millions  of  older 
Citizens.  

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Rftirement  SNE.^KS  Up:   The  Staples.  Like 

So  Many  Others,  Just  Weren't  Prepared 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

DALLAs.^Retirement  was  a  shock  for  Cliff 
and  Ella  Mae  Staples. 

Their  Income  dropped  by  half.  Cost- 
cutting  became  a  daily  game.  Job  openings 
evaporated  at  the  words  "over  65."  Leisure 
time  challenged  their  imagination. 

'We  had  never  thought  we'd  be  in  this 
situation,"  recalls  Mr.  Staples,  now  68.  "We 
tliought  we'd  be  lucky  and  keep  on  work- 
ing." But  Americans  retire  earlier  these 
days,  through  choice  or  company  policy,  and 
Wiillam  Clifford  Staples  was  no  exception 
when  he  left  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  the  Dallas 
shipping  department  of  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Co.  about  three  years  ago. 

lu  many  ways,  of  course,  the  Staples  are 
exceptional.  Their  $3,000  annvial  income, 
though  modest.  Is  adequate  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  enjoy  reasonably  good  health. 
Many  of  the  19  million  Americans  over  65 
aren't  so  fortunate.  More  than  7  million 
of  them  are  considered  among  the  very  poor — 
they  comprise  20 'i  of  the  nation's  poverty- 
stricken  population.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  considers  income  of  $2,000  a 
year  the  poverty  level  for  a  couple  support- 
ing no  children. 

But  the  Staples  and  their  fellow  retirees 
have  much  in  common.  Like  others,  they 
hadn't  prepared  well  enough  for  the  abrupt 
changes  that  retirement  brings.  They  have 
shown  resourcefulness  in  coping  with  the 
unexpected.  But  they  would  like  more  out- 
side help,  and  they  welcome  Medicare  and 
the  Federal  Government's  Intense  new  in- 
terest in  the  aged.  They  are  similarly  deter- 
mined, however,  to  create  their  own  life,  free 


of  dependence  on  "weUare"  and  regimented 
leisure-time  activities. 

It's  clear  that  money  is  a  central  worry 
for  most  retired  people.  And  it's  equally 
clear  that  President  Johnson  is  determined 
to  boost  the  income  of  the  elderly.  He  pro- 
posed In  his  State  of  the  'Union  address  an 
average  20'^  increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, including  an  Increase  In  minimum  pay- 
ments to  $70  monthly  from  $44. 

The  Staples  can  use  any  increase;  when 
both  worked,  10  or  15  years  ago.  their  com- 
bined income  was  close  to  $9,000  a  year.  But 
falling  eyesight  forced  Mrs.  Staples  to  quit 
her  job  as  a  Comptometer  operator.  Mr.  Sta- 
ples was  earning  between  $5,000  and  $6  000 
yearly  when  he  retired  after  17  years  with  his 
company. 

more  pensions  or   more  pay? 

Tlietr  income  now  consists  of  $189  monthly 
in  Social  Security  benefits  and  Mr.  Staples' 
$49  monthly  company  pension.  "At  contract 
time,  I  always  brought  up  the  fact  that  we 
didn't  have  a  good  pension  system,"  Mr. 
Staples  says.  "But  the  younger  workers 
seemed  more  interested  in  getting  more  pay 
immediately." 

Mrs.  Staples'  Social  Security  paj-ments  were 
reduced  because  she  didn't  work  until  65. 
Neither  did  she  qualify  for  a  private  com- 
pany pension.  "If  I  had  it  to  do  over."  she 
says.  "I  might  have  stayed  with  a  company 
with  a  pension,  and  might  have  worked  long- 
er to  increase  Social  Security." 

Income  stretches  a  little  further  for  them, 
however,  because  their  modest,  two-bedroom 
brick  home  is  paid  for.  They  also  own  their 
1962  Chevrolet,  which  Cliff  describes  as  "six 
cylinders,  no  automatic  nothing,"  which  uses 
about  $16  or  $17  a  month  In  gas.  Still,  they 
spend  "a  little"  each  month  from  a  savings 
account  of  several  thousand  dollars,  which 
they  accumulated  partly  from  their  share  of 
the  sale  of  her  late  parents'  home. 

Mr.  St.'iples  has  looked  for  a  part-time  Job 
since  his  retirement.  "I  can  almost  tell  you 
the  classified  ads  by  heart."  he  says.  "The 
first  thing  they  ask  is  how  old  you  are."  He 
worked  a  few  days  in  1966.  helping  locate 
potential  Medicare  applicants.  But  he  re- 
fuses to  work  nights  or  carry  a  gxm.  "the 
two  things  they  want  old  folks  to  do." 

A  Dallas  caseworker  says  many  older  per- 
sons "are  afraid  to  work  because  they're 
afraid  they  wnll  lose  their  Social  Security. 
We've  had  Job  opportunities  and  I  couldn't 
get  some  of  them  out  of  their  chairs."  One 
company,  seeking  six  men  to  be  Santa  Claus 
last  fall,  got  only  one  applicant,  and  finally 
decided  to  use  its  own  employes. 

Like  many  Americans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staples 
find  that  retirement  means  a  constant  search 
for  bargains.  ("We  call  it  entertainment." 
she  says  )  They  visit  sales  at  downtown  de- 
partment stores,  shop  under  covered  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  In  bad  weather  and 
prowl  through  second-hand  stores  on  week- 
ends. She  has  bought  10-cent  blouses.  29- 
cent  neckties,  and  once  found  a  black  wool 
suit  for  $3  98.  "All  It  needed  was  some 
alterations,"  she  says.     "We  don't  buy  junk  " 

The  pair  limits  dining  out  to  once  a  week 
TTiey  usually  visit  a  cafeteria,  where  she  buys 
a  meat  dish  and  a  salad,  while  he  selects  a 
complete  dinner,  sharing  vegetables  and  des- 
sert. "That  way,  we  eat  for  $1  each,  and 
get  dinner  music  too."  she  says.  They  try  to 
WTite  one  check  a  week  and  pay  bills  in  cr.fh. 
avoiding  bank  charges. 

And  like  most  consumers,  they  occasion- 
ally go  overboard  on  purchases  they  Inter 
regret.  A  salesman  with  a  "take-it-now-or- 
never  "  deal  sold  them  a  $400  camera  ouilit. 
on  which  they  still  owe  a  year  of  $14  monthly 
payments.  Later,  they  realized  the  film,  an 
odd  size,  couldn't  be  developed  locally  w.th- 
out  extra  charge:  thus  the  company  gets  the 
development  business,  too.  "We  tried  to  st'i". 
it  back  but  we  couldn't  break  the  contract." 
Cliff  says.     The  purchase  isn't   a   total  \oz^. 
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however.     He    serves    as    unofficial    photog- 
rapher for  a  group  of  their  friends. 

Mechcal  expenses,  too.  limit  their  budget. 
Mrs  Staples  has  required  expensive  treat- 
ments in  the  past  for  her  eyes  and  for  a 
nervous  condition.  Now  they  visit  a  chiro- 
practor wceklv.  sometimes  more  often,  pay- 
in'  $3  50  a  visit  for  adjustments  and  other 
treatments  not  covered  by  medical  Insur- 
ance Mr  Staples  con.slders  the  expense  an 
investment  "that  helps  keep  us  well  Instead 
of  making  us  spend  money  to  get  well." 

De  plte  Medicare  they  al.-o  pay  $28  a 
month  to  maintain  a  Blue  Cross  plan  they 
Joined  as  part  of  company  group  insurance, 
Mr  Staples  feels  continuing  the  group  policy 
is  less  exnensive  than  securing  new  insur- 
ance Still,  the  couple  Isnt  sure  whether 
they're  paying  for  overlapping  benefits. 
•You  think  voure  covered  and  then  they 
find  cU'Uses  vou  didnt  know  about"  in  the 
!)riv:.te  po'.icv.  Mrs.  Staples  laments. 
They've  never  filed  a  claim  under  Medicare. 

Retirement,  though,  isn't  gloomy  for  them. 
In  fact  thev  fee!  they  enjoy  life  more  now 
than  during'lhe  working  years.  Cliff  used  to 
wear  work  clothes  most  of  the  time.  Now  he 
sports  a  tie  and  a  white  shirt,  the  mandatory 
uniform  at  Hospitality  House,  a  non-profit 
Dallas  recreation  center  for  the  over-bO 
crowd 

When  they  first  visited  the  center  about 
two  vears  ago.  at  the  urging  of  a  friend  "I 
thoight  we  were  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr, 
Stapf^s  recalls,  "Music  was  playing.  People 
were  dancing"  Thev're  now  active  members 
of  the  center,  along  with  500  others  who  pay 
dues  of  $5  a  vear. 

Mrs  Staples  says  they  hadn't  danced  In 
25  veprs  since  thev  married  in  1940,  Now. 
each  Tuesday  and  Friday  they  spend  the 
i-ff-rnoon  at  Hospitality  House,  dancing  "Put 
Y  nir  Little  Foot  Bight  Here,"  "Tea  for  Two 
Cha-Cha'  and  other  local  favorites.  A  visitor 
to  oi.e  recent  session  lound  Mrs,  Staples 
wearing  a  shocking-pink  dress.  She  had 
picked  up  matching  e  irrincs  and  a  necklace 
at  a  GoCKlwill  store  for   19  cents. 

Hospitalltv  House  isn't  solely  a  dancing  and 
card  playing  center,  however.  More  than 
100  volunteers  teach  classes  such  as  creative 
writing,  defensive  driving.  Spanish,  crafts 
and  even  extrasensory  perception.  The  cen- 
ter provides  information  on  typical  problems 
of  the  elderly,  and  has  caseworkers  to  cope 
with  personal  situations. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Staples  like  the  center  so 
much  they've  thought  of  selling  their  home 
to  move  closer.  "The  time  will  come  when 
we  can't  alTord  a  car  and  can't  drive,"  he 
says.  _ 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomius  H.  Carson,  vice 
president  and  managing  director  of  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Foundation  of  Dallas  Inc.,  which 
operates  Hospitality  House,  says  the  center 
■enables  more  people  to  maintain  independ- 
ent lives.  It  gives  them  confidence,  and  a 
chance  to  share  experiences  that,  alone,  they 
might  have  felt  were  so  bad." 

A  number  of  communities  are  adopting 
the  Idea  of  a  senior  citizens  center— a  place 
combining  recreation,  education,  counseling 
and  health  services  for  older  persons.  More 
than  750  such  centers  exist  now,  and  more 
are  being  created  through  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  which  Congress  established 
in  1965  "I  don't  think  there  are  many  com- 
munities where  the  average  older  person 
knows  where  to  go  in  time  of  serious  cn.-5is. ' 
says  'William  D.  Bechill.  commissioner  of  the 
administration. 

SENIOR  SERVICE  CORPS 

One  project  that  might  appeal  to  couples 
such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staples  Is  a  national 
community  senior  service  corps,  which  the 
Senate  approved  In  1966.  but  which  died  in 
the   House. 

Legislation  proposed  last  ye.ir  would  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  pay  older  persons  for 
work  in  community  service  proJecW,  in  Jobs 


such  as  hospital  service,  classroom  assUtants 

and  librarians.  ,    ^  ».,     r^. 

President  Johnson  has  also  asked  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  enlarge  Its 
programs  for  older  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  Staples  find  they  can  look 
al  retirement  more  objectively  now.  "Some 
people  think  retirement  means  the  end  of 
being  nice."  she  says.  "They're  determined 
not  to  learn  anything  new.  It  shouldn't  be 
diat   way."  . 

Mr.  Staples,  however,  admits  that  I  will 
figlit  retirement.  I  was  working  all  my  life." 
But  his  wife  keeps  reminding  him  that  "we 
don't  have  to  be  hostile  every  day." 

She  !-ays  she  trys  to  "boost  up"  a  handful 
of  her  retired  friends  to  whom  old  age  is 
overpowering.  "One  woman  told  me  the 
biggest  problem  of  retirement  Is  in  finding 
something  to  do.  I  said  no,  the  problem 
la  in  teaching  yourself  to  want  to  do  differ- 
ent  things." 

These  days,  the  couple  spend  almost  every 
evening  at'  White  Rock  Lake,  a  tree-lined 
Dallas  reservoir  and  recreation  spot  Just  min- 
utes  from   their  home. 

"Every  Funset  is  ditlerent."  Mrs.  Staples 
says,     "I  don't  want  to  miss  any  of  them  " 


INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  ON 
POVERTY  OPERATES  IN  MADISON, 
WIS. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  become  the 
location  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Poverty. 

This  institute  can  contribute  immense- 
ly over  the  next  few  years  to  solutions 
to  the  ironic  persistence  of  poverty— one 
family  out  of  six— in  the  most  affluent 
country  in  the  -world. 

Experts  appearing  before  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  have  testified  that 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  far 
less  for  example  than  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  could  eliminate  poverty  in 
this  country. 

This  institute  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, was  part  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  will  dedicate  the 
brains  and  energy  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  gifted  experts  to  determine 
how  we  can  accomplish  this  objective  as 
effectively  and  also  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Recently  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
In  Madison  reported  on  the  responsibility 
of  this  agency  . 

The  article  concludes  that  "ideas  ger- 
minated in  Wisconsin  have  changed  the 
national  pattern  in  many  ways."  The 
Institute  continues  this  tradition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wisconsin  Journal.  Feb.  26.  1967 1 
Nation  Looks  to  Institute  Here 
The  formal  name  is  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Poverty,  but  it  really  is  a  think 
factory. 

Its    thought    revolves    around    this    nine- 
word  charge   from   the  federal   government: 
"Inquiries    into    the    nature,    causes,    suid 
cures  of  poverty." 

It  is  probably  the  most  ambitious  etlort  ot 
all   time  to  do"  something  about  poverty. 

It  has  money— $1,649,000  for  the  first  21 
months. 

And  It  expects  to  have  about  $1  million  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years  from  lis  parent 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
where  some  of  the  top  officials  have  come 
from  that  other  celebrated  think  factory,  the 
Rand  Corporation.  .     »  j 

The  Institute  Is  Just  getting  started. 
Some  30  University  of  Wisconsin  professors 
are  involved  in  projects. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  areas  it  hopes 
to  thing  about,  for  example.  Is  the  negative 

income  tax. 

•A  typical  family  of  four,  with  one  wage 
earner,' would  be  given  $2,000  by  the  federal 
government,    whether    he    worked    or    not. 
says  Prof.  Harold  Watts,  director  of  the  in- 

^'  He  has  a  hunch  that  It  could  cut  welfare 
costs  and  provide  an  Incentive  for  people  on 
relief  to  work  out  their  own  financial  sal- 
vations. , 
"But  I  can't  say  that  it  is  being  accepted 
with  open  armt."  he  says  wryly. 

The  University  was  chosen  as  home  of  the 
unique  institute  because  of  Wiscon.sin's 
Prof  Robert  Lampman.  who  was  one  of  15 
top  economists  on  the  staff  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  of  the  President 
Lampman  became  the  Institute's  first  direc- 
tor but  left  a  few  months  later  on  a  Univer- 
sity project  in  the  Philippines.  Prof.  Watt,s 
has  since  been  In  charge. 

Offices  are  In  the  Social  Sciences  Bldg 
Initial  projects  include  such  subjects  m 
"Rclaticmshlp  between  Community  Struc- 
tures and  Welfare  Services";  "Wage  Garnish- 
ments and  Consumer  Bankruptcies':  Dy- 
namics of  Income  Distribution";  "Spatial 
Variations  in  Personal  Income  Among  US 
Counties  in  1959."  and  'Selective  Service 
Its  Operation.  Effects,  and  Potential  as  an 
Instrument  In  the  W'ar  on  Poverty." 

The  negative  income  tax  almost  certainly 
will   be   an   important   subject   of   Institute 

•Probably  the  harshest  tax  of  all  those 
levied  Is  t'he  one  we  levy,  in  effect,  upon 
the  person  on  relief."  says  Prof.  Watts. 

"If  he  earns  money  above  the  welfare 
funds  he  is  given,  his  welfare  payments  are 
reduced  In  the  same  amount   " 

"That  amounts  to  a  100  per  cent  tax.  which 
Is  heavier  in  percentage  than  the  govern- 
ment levies  on  the  multi-millionaires." 

The  result  is  that  the  person  on  relief 
has  no  incentive  to  work. 

Under  the  negative  income  tax.  everyone 
would  be  given  a  lump  sum  of  money  eacli 
year    whether   he   worked   or   not. 

"The  government  takes  about  one-third 
of  my  income  In  taxes  each  year,"  says  Prof, 
Watts,  "Let's  assume  this  Is  the  general 
situation, 

"If  a  man  doesn't  work  at  all.  he  gets  say— 
$2,000  for  himself  and  his  family— say  three 
persons.     He  pays  no  taxes. 

"If  he  works  at  the  rate  of  2.000  hours  a 
vear  for  $150  an  hour,  the  minimum  he  can 
get  that's  $3,000  more.  He  pays  one-thud 
of  this  in  taxes,  and  has  $2,000  left.  With 
the  $2,000  tax-free  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  now  has  $4,000. 

"And  there  has  been  an  Incentive  for  huu 
to  go  out  and  work. 

"In  the  same  way.  the  person  who  earn^ 
$6  000  would  pay  $2,000  to  the  government  In 
taxes  keep  S4  000  for  himself  and  have  $6,0O  ) 
again  by  adding   the  $2,000  federal   tax-fiec 

^Where    would   the   $2,000    payments   come 

from"* 

"Obviously  the  $2,000  figure  was  chosen  as 
one  ea.sy  to  work  with,"  sa's  Prof.  Wat.s 
"The  actual  figure  would  be  set  after  a  good 
many  computations. 

"Basically,  of  cmrse,  mone\  would  be  taken 
from  the  hi'gher  income  levels  and  distributed 
to  the  lower  levels.  Would  it  cost  a  gr..'- 
deal  more  to  those  in  the  higher  levels  •  Nut 
necessarily  a  great  deal." 

Whether  the  idea  will  work  out  theoren- 
cally  and  hnallv  be  placed  in  practice-  alon- 
with  other  Ideas  being  worked  upon  by  re- 
search professors-Is  a  matter  f.-r  conjecture 
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But  in  the  past,  ideas  germinated  in  Wis- 
consin have  changed  the  national  pattern  of 
life  in  many  ways. 


I   HUMPHREY  ON  PROGRESS  IN 

•VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Vice  President  Humphrey  ap- 
peared on  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  "Issues  and  Answers."  As  Members 
of  this  body  who  served  for  so  many 
years  with  the  Vice  President,  there  is 
no  one  more  articulate,  persuasive,  or 
fully  informed  than  this  remarkable 
man. 

Almost  all  of  the  questioning  on  Sun- 
day was  directed  toward  our  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  the  implications  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  present  conference  in 
Guam. 

The  Vice  President  related  many  en- 
couraging facts  about  our  progress  in 
that  tragic  situation.  What  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  in  providing  a  more 
stable  food  supply,  better  education,  as 
well  as  greater  security  against  Vietcong 
depredations  is  a  story  that  is  neglected, 
although  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  big- 
gest and  most  significant  story  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  should  do  more,  much  more,  in  this 
area  of  peace  building,  but  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident gives  a  splendid  account  of  what 
we  have  done  and  the  momentum  we 
have  achieved  on  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  a  su- 
perb impromptu  appearance  of  this  kind, 
while  widely  viewed,  is  highly  perishable. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  transcript  of  the  Vice  President's  ap- 
pearance on  "Issues  and  Answers"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
provides  a  concise  but  sharp  insight  into 
the  progress  we  are  making  toward  peace 
in  this  sad  and  tragic  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers,"  March  19.  1967 

Guest,  the  Honorable  Hijbert  H,  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Interviewed  by  Peter  Jennings,  ABC  news 
commentator  and  Bill  LawTcnce,  ABC  politi- 
cal editor. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Vice  President,  at  this 
very  moment  President  Johnson  Is  out  of  the 
country  flying  across  the  Pacific  to  a  war  con- 
ference In  Guam.  Is  this  conference  designed 
tp  Intensify  our  military  action  so  as  to  bring 
that  war  to  an  earlier  conclusion? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  Bill,  I 
would  say  that  this  conference  is  primarily 
centered  around  the  civilian  aspects  of  the 
developments  and  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Of 
course  the  President  will  review  all  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam  with  his  top  advisors  and 
with  our  military  and  civilian  leaders,  also 
with  the  Chief  of  State  of  South  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Thieu,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Prime 
Minister  Ky,  but  this  conference  in  Guam  is 
essentially  directed  towards  the  emphasis 
upon  the  pacification  program,  rural  develop- 
ment, the  constitutional  processes  that  are 
under  way  in  Vietnam  towards  building  ef- 
fective, free  political  institutions,  and  you 
might  say.  a  look  to  the  future  in  the  p>ost- 
war  period.  Because  as  you  may  recall,  Mr. 
Lihenthal  Is  on  this  Journey,  Mr.  Llllenthal 
l^as  been  selected  by  our  government  to  work 
with  his  counterpart  In  Vietnam.  Dr.  Took, 
who  will  be  the  post-Vietnam  economic  de- 
veloper.   So  we  are  looking  to  the  Guam  con- 


ference as  the  conference  of  tomorrow,  of 
the  future  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  "Vice 
President,  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  talk 
about  civilian  things  because  that  is  one 
thing  you  can  announce  when  a  conference 
is  over.  But  on  the  military  front,  will  there 
be  a  need  for  more  U.S.  troops? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  As  far  as  I  know 
the  requirements  for  military  forces  are  being 
met  now.  Obviously  there  will  always  be 
discussion  when  military  leaders  get  together 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  as  to  the 
numbers— the  force  levels  that  are  required 
for  a  particular  operation.  But  you,  I  am 
sure,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  later  on  in 
the  month  of  April,  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  hopefully,  the  countries  that  have 
combat  troops  in  Vietnam  will  have  their 
representatives  meet  here  in  Washington, 
and  I  gather  that  it  will  be  at  that  conference 
th.at  most  of  the  mihtary  matters  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Guam  conference  Is  related  quite  di- 
rectly, sir.  toward  some  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  Vietnam,  For  example,  the 
constituent  assembly  has  Just  finished  its 
work  on  its  constitution  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  proposed  constitution  which  it 
has  now  forwarded  to  the  military  di- 
rectorate, which  has  30  days,  that  directorate 
and  the  civilian  members,  to  either  approve 
the  constitution  or  send  it  back  to  the  as- 
sembly with  amendments. 

Furthermore,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Robert 
Komer,  who  has  been  heading  "the  other 
war"  as  we  call  It,  that  Is  the  pacification 
and  the  economic  development  effort  In 
Vietnam,  Is  going  to  Vietnam  now  as  a  gen- 
eralissimo, so  to  speak.  In  charge  of  this 
operation.  So  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  the  economic  and  social 
and   political   developments   In   Vietnam. 

The  military  situation  Is  going  very  well 
and  our  economic  and  social  development 
has  proceeded  well.  We  think  that  It  Is  im- 
perative that  these  two  developments — the 
military  and  the  economic  and  social — 
proceed  in  tandem,  so  to  speak,  that  they 
go  along  one  with  the  other  so  that  genuine 
peace  can  come  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  On  this  CBS  program  "Face 
the  Nation"  Senator  Pulbright  said  earlier 
today  that  the  pacification  program  had 
failed.  Is  that  why  we  need  this  Guam  con- 
ference? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  first  of  all 
I  take  Issue  with  Senator  Fulbrlght  on  that 
statement.  Everyone  Is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  but  the  facts  do  not  underscore 
that  conclusion  of  failure.  To  the  contrary, 
the  facts  show  a  considerable  progress. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example:  Over  77  per- 
cent of  all  the  major  roads  In  Vietnam  are 
now  open,  so  that  there  can  be  open  com- 
munication in  the  countryside  and  along  the 
populated  areas  of  Vietnam,  This,  as  com- 
pared to  slightly  over  50  percent  a  year  ago. 
That  Is  Just  one  example. 

The  Chu  Hoi  program,  which  Is  the  pro- 
gram related  to  the  defectors  to  bring  the 
Viet  Cong  over  to  the  side  of  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  that  program  is  making 
tremendous  strides.  Last  year  In  "66  It  was 
double  what  it  was  In  '65.  This  year  It  is 
double  what  It  was  In  '66.  We  are  running  at 
the  rate  now  of  over  1,100  defectors  per  week 
that  are  coming  over  from  the  side  of  the 
Viet  Cong  over  to  the  side  of  the  allies.  That 
Is  South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  and 
our  allies.  Then  on  top  of  this  there  are 
others  undoubtedly  who  are  defecting  that 
you  have  no  count  of. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pacification  pro- 
gram. Just  to  give  you  some  simple  statistics. 
over  6.500  classrooms  have  been  built  In  the 
last  year  In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  hamlets 
of  South  "V^ietnam.  There  are  over  400  rural 
development  cadre  teams  of  59  members  per 
team  that  are  out  working  In  the  villages. 
There  are  60  battalions  of  the  Vietnamese 


Army,  tiiat  have  been  retrained,  that  are 
working  now  in  the  programs  of  pacification. 
There  are  250  large  farmer  cooperatives  that 
have  been  organized  in  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  actively  par- 
ticipating in  farm  cooperatives  such  as  we 
have  here  at  home.  We  have  even  started 
In  South  Vietnani  a  rural  electrification  pro- 
gr;im.  The  first  rural  electrification  system 
has  been  inaugur.itc-d.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  tliere  will  be  over  12,000  families  on 
lh.it  REA  line 

We  have  trained  this  past  year  over  18.000 
school  teachers.  We  have  put  in  millions 
of  textbooks.  There  is  genuine  progress. 
Agricultural  production  is  up  very  heavily 
The  use  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides  has 
become  a  common  practice. 

So  when  people  say  to  me  that  the  paci- 
fication program  has  been  a  failure,  I  ask 
them  to  keep  in  mind  just  what  has  been 
done  and  where  we  have  come  from.  A  year 
ago.  two  years  ago.  South  Vietnam  was  on 
the  verge  of  total  collapse.  Two  years  ago. 
A  year  ago  it  w;ts  beginning  to  turn  the 
corner  for  the  hope  of  its  own  safety  and 
its  own  freedom.  You  might  call  it  the 
hope   of    victory. 

This  past  year  the  developments  have  been 
substantial.  Not  as  much  as  we  would  like, 
but  enough,  let  me  say.  to  give  us  real  en- 
couragement, and  from  here  we  are  moving 
ahead  with  an  accelerated  effort.  That  is 
why  we  are  sending  out  the  best  team  that 
we  can.  That  is  why  we  are  putting  in 
greater  emphasis  upon  river  valley  develop- 
ment. That  is  why  David  Llllenthal  Is  there. 
That  is  why  we  are  pushing  ahead  with  the 
Mekong  River  development.  That  is  why 
we  are  pushing  ahead  with  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  .^nd  then,  might  I  add. 
there  are  32  other  nations  that  are  now  in 
South  Vietnam  helping  on  pacification, 
helping  in  education  and  health  and  agricul- 
tural development. 

By  the  way.  there  are  more  allies  with  us 
In  South  Vietnam  now  than  we  had  in  Korea 
In  1950, 

Mr,  Jennings.  Mr  Vice  President,  you 
mentioned  sending  people  out  there  and  one 
of  the  new  appointments  is  that  of  Ellsworth 
Bunker  as  the  new  Ambassador,  Is  this  an 
indication  in  any  way  that  you  are  looking 
toward  launching  a  new  i>eace  offensive  as 
well? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Our  government 
is  continually  searching  for  an  honorable 
peace.  I  believe  President  Johnson  outlined 
this  quite  succinctly  in  his  address  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  and  before  the  Legislature 
there  when  he  said  that  we  were  prepared  to 
walk  the  extra  mile  for  an  honorable  peace. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  we  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  general  formula  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  or  the  Conference  of  1962,  on 
Laos.  He  went  on  to  say  that  we  are  not 
only  prepared  to  do  that,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  have  de-escalation.  I  mean  where 
any  move  could  be  made  to  lower  the  inten- 
sity of  this  struggle. 

So,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  in  order  to 
get  deeds  or  we  are  prepared  to  have  deeds 
in  order  to  get  discussion,  and  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  in  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Americans.  His  experience  in  India,  his  ex- 
perience in  the  United  Nations,  his  experi- 
ence in  the  Dominican  Republic,  his  experi- 
ence in  Indonesia  qualifies  this  man  for  the 
highest  level  of  diplomacy  and  for  the  most 
Intricate  and  difficult  of  tasks.  He  is  an 
unusual  man.  He  is  really  a  gifted  man  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  he  was  willing  to  accept 
this  assignment. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  V'ice  President.  I  won- 
der If  we  could  deal  with  the  inevitable  talk 
of  peace  feelers,  particularly  the  fact  that 
U  Thant  has  been  notably  cautious  In  the 
last  week  on  remarking  on  anything. 

Are  you  at  least  encouraged  by  what  you 
have  heard  from  the  Secretary  General'' 

Vice   President  Humphrey    As   vou   know. 
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our  government  seeks  to  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  on  a  continuing  and  very  Inti- 
mate basis.  Ambassador  Goldberg  is  tn  con- 
stant touch  with  the  Secretary  General.  We 
welcome  his.  what  I  think  are  very  sincere 
and  conscientious  efforts,  and  we  are  obvi- 
ously watching  everything  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  undertakes,  and  are  doing  so 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  In  the  spirit  of 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Do  you  feel  that  peace  feel- 
ers in  general  have  been  hurt  or  helped  by 
as  much  publicity  as  they  have  had? 

Vice    President    Humphrey.  Well,    in    our 
kind  of  a  society,  sir.  I  dent  know  whether  It 
will  do  much  good  to  answer  tliat  question 
because  this  is  an  open  society  and  matters 
of  peace  and  war  are  matters  of  news.     You 
cant  help  that,  and  the  people  are  entitled 
to  know   of  course,  what  their  government  Is 
trying  to  do.     I  do  think  sometimes  that  the 
quiet  diplomacy   that   goes  on  without  too 
much  fanfare  in  this  sort  of  a  situation.  Is 
more  productive,  and  I  say  that  because  we 
are  not  trying  to  achieve  an   all-out.  over- 
whelming military  defeat  of  the  enemy.     We 
are  seeking  to  protect  the  political  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  South  Vietnam.     We  are 
seeking  to  demonstrate  that  aggression  Is  an 
unacceptable  form  of  political  behavior  for 
the  attainment  of  political  objectives  In  this, 
the  20th  Century,  and  we  are  seeking  to  try 
to  provide  a  climate  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  po- 
litical  climate   in   Southeast   Asia   that   will 
oermlt  vast  economic  and  social  development 
there      And.  If  that  is  what  we  are  seeking 
to  do.'  then  a  good  deal  of  the  diplomacy  that 
you  must  use.  hopefully,  to  be  effective   will 
have  to  be  quiet,  sometimes  Informal,  often- 
times  very   painstaking   and    tedious   before 
you  can  get  to  the  point  of  an  open  discus- 
sion and  conference. 

Mr  Jennings.  Would  you  feel.  sir.  that  the 
rise  and  fall  of  peace  rumors  over  the  If^t 
six  months  or  the  last  year  have  hurt  the 
Administration  attempts  to  go  on  with  the 

^°vlce  President  Humphrey.  No.  I  wouldn't 
think  so.  Thev  are  sometimes  distracting. 
I  think  the  main  harm  that  has  come  over 
the  talk  of  the  peace  feelers  Is  the  fact  that 
vour  hopes  are  raised,  sometimes,  and  then 
the  hop^s  are  dashed.  Also,  there  are  at- 
tempts made,  and  not  by  our  fellow  Amer - 
cans-I  don't  mean  by  our  fellow  Amerl- 
cans-but  there  are  attempts  made  by  others 
to  indicate  that  our  effort*  are  not  sincere^ 

I  must  say  that  those  attempts  are  very- 
well  they  are  very  wrong.  I  think  they  are 
foul  This  government  Is  determined  to 
search  out  every  possible  way  of  contact  for 
?he  purpose  of  negotiation  on  honorable 
terms    and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.  Why  does  the  admlnlstra- 
tloTget  so  mad  then.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
when  they  get  some  free-wheeling  sugges- 
tions from  somebody  like  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy? 

Vice  President  Hi'mphrey.  Well,  the  Ad- 
ministration IS  not  angry,  BUI,  about  these 
matters.  What  the  Administration  Is  say- 
Ine  Is  that  these  suggestions  are  not  new. 
We  are  not  saying  that  the  suggestions  are 
not  constructive.  We  are  saying  that  they 
are  not  new. 

Mr.  Lj^wrence.  But  you  say  It  in  several 
thousand  words. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  this  Is  a 
talkative  town.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
every  proposal  that  has  been  made  on  Capitol 
Hill  has  been  tried.  That  Is,  we  have  sought 
a  cease  fire.  For  example,  I  heard  some  peo- 
ple say  "Well,  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to 
do  Is  to  ask  for  a  cease  fire."  We  have  asked 
for  It  a  thousand  times.  We  have  had  pauses 
m  the  bombing.  We  have  had  contacts,  open 
contacts  with  North  Vietnam.  We  had  no 
lack  of  contacts  with  the  Viet  Cong.  We 
have  worked  with  His  Holiness,  the  Pope. 
We  have  coo'perated  with  the  17  non-aligned 
nations.  We  have  been  In  touch  with  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  Chairman  Kosygln.     We 


have  followed  through  on  every  single  oppor- 
tunity that  has  ever  been  advanced  for 
negotiations,  or  for  bringing  about  a  cease 
fire,  or  bringing  about  anything  that  would 
de-escalate  tliis  struggle. 

It  Is.  I  supixjse,  not  to  be  unexpected  that 
after  you  have  spent  months — not  hours,  but 
months  and  vears— In  this  effort,  to  find 
some  honorable  solution,  recognizing  that  It 
takes  two  to  negotiate  at  least,  and  one 
party  refuses  to  negotiate,  except  on  their 
terms,  when  suggestions  are  made  that  we 
try  It  all  over  again  and  no  new  propos.U 
Is  brought  forth,  you  ought  to  expect.  U 
seems  to  me.  even  In  a  government  that  is  as 
well  disciplined  as  this  one.  some  feeling 
that,  "hasn't  this  been  tried  before  and  why 
don't  you  come  up  with  something  new?" 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Vice  President,  as  a  pre- 
sumptive candid.ite  for  re-election  In  1968. 
do  you  feel  a  real  political  need  to  gel  this 
war  out  of  the  way  by  then? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  can  only  say 
this,  that  this  war  Is  not  a  partisan  war;  it 
Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Wars  are  never 
popular.  At  least  wars  of  this  kind,  where  it 
Is  so  difficult  to  even  know  where  the  line  of 
battle  Is. 

My  answer  to  your  question  must  simply 
be  this,  that  we  are  going  to  pursue  the 
course  on  which  we  are  presently  charted 
or  which  we  presently  follow,  regardless  of 
the  political  consequences.  No  one  would 
be  happier  for  a  peace  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  an  honorable  peace  and  ap- 
peasement. There  will  be  no  effort  made 
for  the  purposes  of  partisan  politics,  or  per- 
sonal politics,  to  dilute  our  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives In  Vietnam  In  order  to  get  a  sort 
of  tentative  peace.  What  we  seek  to  do  Is 
to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  self-determination, 
the  prevention  of  the  success  of  aggression 
and  of  helping  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  that,  regardless  of 
the  political  consequences. 

It  would,  of  course,  make  It  much  better 
for  all  of  us  If  this  war  could  be  over,  but 
the  temptation  that  seems  to  be  dangled  out 
here  once  in  a  while  by  questions  and  by 
suggestion  is  that  maybe  you  ought  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  special  concession  In  order 
to  get  this  miserable  war  behind  you  for 
your  own  domestic  political  pvu-poses.  That 
temptation  will  not  be  accepted  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  this  nation.  He  is  more 
than  a  party  official  and.  as  President.  I  can 
tell  you  that  he  will  do  nothing  for  purposes 
of  partisan  advantage  or  political  advantage 
that  win  sacrifice  our  military  and  political 
objectives  anywhere  In  this  world. 

Mr  Jennings.  I  wonder  If  we  could  come 
back  to  the  military  for  Just  a  moment,  ^ix 
Vice  President.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  long  advocated  a  more  severe  program 
of  interdiction  In  North  Vietnam,  particularly 
in  the  coastal  waters.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  at  the  Guam  Conference  President 
Johnson  will  give  his  military  commanders 
this  okay? 

Vice  President  Humphriy.  I  have  no  Indi- 
cation of  what  the  President  and  his  military 
commanders  will  be  discussing  at  the  Guam 
Conference.  I  am  very  privy  to  the  matters 
that  I  have  discussed  with  you  on  the  civilian 
side. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  His  chief  advisors  ai-e 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  men  of  the  quality  of  Ambas- 
sador AveriU  Harrlman.  and  Mr.  Rostow  of 
the  NaUonal  Security  Council. 

Military  decisions  are  made — military 
advice  Is  received  from  the  commanders  In 
the  field  and  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
but  the  decisions  are  made  by  the  President 
and  all  of  those  military  advisors  must  send 
their  advice  up  through  the  proper  channels 
and  that  channel  Includes  the  Secretary  or 
Defense      And  I  think  It  is  to  the  everlast- 


ing good  fortune  of  this  nation  that  we  have 
a  man  like  the  Defense  Secretary.  Mr. 
McNamara  who.  on  the  one  hand.  Is  an  ex- 
tremely able  man  In  managing  that  great 
department,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  u 
a  man  of  peace.  He  is  not.  as  they  put  it 
in  the  language  of  the  press,  a  "Hawk."  He 
Is  a  very  prudent  and  a  very  respontilMc  con- 
structive man  who  takes  the  advice  and  the 
counsel  of  the  commanders  In  the  field, 
brings  It  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  recognizes  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  Com- 
niaiider-ln-Chlef. 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  your  opinion.  Mr.  Vies 
President,  how  widely  can  the  war  be  fought 
effectively  then  In  North  Vietnam. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  think  the 
course  we  have  set  for  ourselves  is  the  proper 
course.  We  do  not  seek  to  escalate.  We  seek 
to  do  that  which  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
negotiations  and  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  this  struggle. 

I  doubt  that  it  would  help  our  country  or 
the  cause  of  peace  for  any  ad  lib.  loose  dis- 
cussion of  military  strategy  or  military 
tactics  on  an  open,  public  forum. 

All  I  know  Is  that  our  nation  seeks  no 
broader  war.  We  have  exercised  great  seU- 
dlsclpline.  as  a  nation,  to  prevent  any  con- 
frontation In  this  struggle  with  the  major. 
or  the  super  powers.  We  have  sought  to 
apply  only  so  much  power  as  was  necessary 
to  slow  down  the  aggression,  to  stop  the 
aggression  from  the  North  and  to  help  defend 
the  political  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Turning  to  domestic  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Vice  President,  you  are  the  he.id 
of  the  Aerospace  Council? 

Vice  President  HrrMPHRET.  Yes. 
Mr.    Lawrence.  What    have    you    learned 
from  tlie  Apollo  tragedy? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well.  ■  as  you 
now  know,  of  course,  there  Is  a  very  high 
level  review  board  on  the  Apollo  tragedy  that 
Is  examining  In  meticulous  detail  everything 
about  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and  all  of  the 
component  factors  that  make  up  that  space- 
craft The  full  report  is  not  In.  We  have 
had  regular  reports.  I  might  say.  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President,  and  the  NASA  people  who  have 
worked  on  this  have  reported  directly  to  me 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council. 

We  will  learn,  of  course,  from  this  unfortu- 
nate tragedy  development.  Possibly  we  will 
learn  of  the  necessity  of  the  change  of  some 
materials.     Everything  Is  being  examined. 

As  you  know,  the  burned-out  spacecraft  is 
being  taken  apart  piece  by  piece.  Item  by 
item,  alongside- of  It  Is  another  Apollo  space- 
craft that  was  designed  for  the  next  flight 
that  is  Identical  to  the  one  that  was  burned. 
and  that  Is  being  taken  apart  piece  by  piece 
so  that  every  component  part  can  be  com- 
pared to  see  Just  exactly  what  happened  and 
whether  or  not  any  one  of  these  parts  had 
any  weakness  that  would  have  lent  Itself  to 
this  explosion  and  this  fire. 

Mr  Lawrence.  Mr.  Vice  President,  are  you 
satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that  President 
Johnson  will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election^ 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  surely  am  in 
my  own  mind.  I  think  that  the  President 
has  given  every  indication  that  he  will  stand 
for  re-election.  He  has  much  more  he  would 
like  to  do  for  this  country  and  I  am  quiie 
convinced  that  he  will  be  the  candidate. 

Mr   Lawrence.  Has  he  ever  said  so  directly 

to  you  m  so  many  words,  to  you  alone,  or  to 

any  group  where  you  have  b««"  Pf  ^^^^  ^as 

Vice    President    Humphrey.  Well,    he    nas 

never  said  to  the  contrary. 

Mr    LAWRENCE.  Well.  I  don't  think  that  is 
Quite  the  answer  I  was  looking  for. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  that  is  my 
answer. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  see. 

Are  you  satisfied,  too.  that  he  will  want 
you  as  his  running  mate? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  I  am  very 
pleased    with    what   the   President   has   saia 
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about  me,  not  only  of  recent  date,  but  dur- 
ing our  relationship,  and  I  hope  that  I  can 
be  worthy  of  his  continued  confidence  and, 
If  I  am,  I  think  that  things  will  work  out  all 
right. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  accept  at  face  value 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  statement  that 
he  will  support  you  both  If  you  are  both 
candidates,  as  he  expects  that  you  will  be? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  surely  do.  1 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Senator 
Kennedy  means  exactly  what  he  says.  He 
IS  ft  pood  Democrat.  We  agree  on  most  all 
of  the  basic — well,  we  agree  on  basic  objec- 
tives and  we  agree  on  most  every  program.  1 
see  no  reason  that  he  would  make  any 
statement  that  he  has  made  along  the  lines 
that  he  has  made,  unless  he  meant  It.  I 
have  confidence  In  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  the  war  is  going  on, 
though,  do  you  think  you  can  be  reelected? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  am  sure  that 
President  Johnson  can  be  reelected.  I  doubt 
that  if  the  war  was  going  on  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  turn  aside  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  If  the  war  is  not  going  on. 
I  am  convinced  that  President  Johnson  will 
win   handily,   easily. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  joining  us  on  Issues  and  Answers. 

Issues  and  Answers  will  not  be  seen  next 
week  due  to  a  special  Easter  program. 


AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT 
STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  SENATE 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION— XLI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  forced  labor,  genocide,  polit- 
ical rights  of  women,  and  slavery,  I 
want  to  emphasize  my  deep  admiration 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  American 
labor  movement  who  have  worked  very 
hard  for  Senate  ratification  of  these 
conventions. 

At  the  recent  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  forced  labor,  polit- 
ical rights  of  women,  and  slavery  con- 
ventions, organized  labor  was  represented 
by  two  of  its  most  effective  spokesmen: 
Jacob  dayman,  administrative  director 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO,  and  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  di- 
rector of  legislation,  AFL-CIO. 

Both  Jake  Clayman  and  Andy  Biemil- 
ler articulately  and  persuasively  pre- 
sented their  cases  for  Senate  ratification. 

Among  the  other  national  and  inter- 
national unions  which  have  strongly 
supported  Senate  ratification  are: 

American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFL-CIO. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
AFL-CIO. 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers, Union,  AFL-CIO. 

International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department 
Store  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

WORKERS  OF  AMERICA.   AFL-CIO 

Why  does  organized  labor  in  the  United 
States — which  has  been  instrumental  in 
achieving  for  its  membership  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  recorded  his- 
tory—concern Itself  with  huiSiin  rights 
conventions?  ^ 


American  workers,  like  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  all  Americans,  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  political  and  economic  justice  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world. 

American  workers  care  deeply  about 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  moral  leader.  Simply  because  we 
in  the  United  States  have  eradicated  the 
practices  proscribed  by  these  conventions 
from  our  national  life,  American  workers 
are  not  willing  to  condone  their  existence 
elsewhere. 

I  congratulate  the  American  labor 
movement  for  its  sincere  commitment  to 
universal  human  rights  and  its  vigorous 
support  of  Senate  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions.  I  believe 
that  the  long  dark  night  of  American 
indifference  to  worldwide  human  rights 
is  nearing  an  end.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  signal  a  new  American 
awakening  to  the  cause  of  universal  hu- 
man rights  by  ratifying  the  human 
rights  conventions  on  forced  labor,  gen- 
ocide, political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery. 


MEDICAL    LABORATORY    EXAMINA- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  pleasant 
young  registered  medical  laboratory 
technician  stopped  at  my  office  this 
morning,  apparently  on  a  courtesy  call. 
His  name  is  Straybourne  Betts.  Al- 
though he  has  been  registered  as  a  quali- 
fied laboratory  technician  for  4  years,  he 
never  has  been  able  to  work  at  his  chosen 
profession  . 

Now,  Straybourne  has  much  to  recom- 
mend him  as  an  employee.  He  surely 
would  fit  into  almost  any  personality 
mix  in  a  laboratory,  for  he  exudes  f rlend- 
hness  and  good  manners.  Also,  he  would 
not  demand  an  exorbitant  salary,  for  his 
needs  are  simple.  One  meal  a  day  and  a 
couch  to  sleep  on  serves  him  quite  well. 
Although  I  understand  he  tended  to  roam 
in  his  youth,  he  has  demonstrated  great 
stability  in  the  past  few  years. 

And  he  does  carry  impressive  creden- 
tials as  to  his  abilities.  He  has  certifi- 
cates both  from  the  International  Regis- 
try of  Medical  Technologists  in  Enid, 
Okla.,  and  the  International  Society  of 
Clinical  Laboratory  Technologists  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Both  label  him  as  qualified — 
"by  examination." 

Despite  these  certificates,  and.  admit- 
ting that  I  am  not  normally  qualified  to 
evaluate  a  medical  laboratory  technician, 
I  must  say  that  I  would  strongly  oppose 
Straybourne 's  running  any  lab  tests  for 
me  or  anyone  else. 

Just  looking  at  him  one  can  tell  he 
would  be  quite  clumsy  in  handling  such 
things  as  test  tubes.  Also,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  offend  Straybourne,  he  seems  to 
lack  the  mental  capacity  to  comprehend 
the  microscopes  and  other  equipment  a 
lab  technician  must  use. 

Sure,  he  would  do  his  best.  But  it 
never  could  be  good  enough. 

For  Straybourne  Is  a  dog. 

Certificates  were  obtained  on  his  be- 
half via  the  mail  with  the  required  $10 
or  $15  fee. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  Straybourne 
Betts  is  never  going  to  hang  his  impres- 
sive credentials  on  the  wall  of  any  medi- 
cal laboratory  and  begin  ninnjig  tests. 


But  there  are  men  and  women  with  the 
same  nonexistant  training  of  the  dop 
that  are  doing  tests.  Also,  there  are 
apparently  many  more  who  may  have 
had  insufficient  training  or  who  have  not 
kept  up  to  date  that  are  performing  a 
good  portion  of  the  one-half  billion  lab- 
oratory tests  annually  in  the  United 
States. 

On  February  6.  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  David  J.  Sencer  testified  before 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. 

He  reported  on  a  study  that  showed  25 
percent  of  lab  tests  were  inaccurate.  If 
the  study  is  representative.  125  million 
laboratory  tests  done  annually  are  wrong. 
Dr.  Sencer  did  not  stop  with  statistics, 
but  made  the  problem  much  clearer,  and 
more  shocking,  by  spelling  out  the  hu- 
man misery  bad  laboratory  work  can 
cause. 

For  example,  a  study  of  328  deaths  of 
infants  from  hemolytic  disease  showed 
that  76  of  those  babies  would  not  have 
died  if  the  lab  work  had  been  correct. 
Twin  boys  died  because  the  mother 
twice  had  been  incorrectly  dif-gnosed  as 
having  RH  positive  blood. 

Fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  yearly  have  serious  reac- 
tions to  blood  transfusions  because  the 
laboratories  have  mismatched  the  blood. 
One  woman  had  a  breast  removed  be- 
cause a  laboratory  reported  a  biopsy  as 
showing  the  presence  of  cancer.  Later 
tests  proved  there  was  no  cancer. 

Why  is  there  this  lack  of  reliability  in 
laboratory  testing? 

Because  only  three  States  regulate 
them,  along  with  New  York  City  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  most  of  the  States 
Straybourne  Betts  could  even  be  a 
laboratory  director.  So.  too.  could  any 
of  my  eight  children.  And  there  are 
only  two  States  that  license  the  tech- 
nicians. Yet,  any  laboratory  is  only  as 
good  as  its  poorest  technician. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  heard  this 
testimony  on  February  6.  On  February 
16.  President  Johnson  in  his  consumer 
message  called  for  Federal  licensing  and 
inspection  of  medical  laboratories.  A 
few  days  later,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  introduced  the  ad- 
ministration bill  governing  medical  lab- 
oratories. 

Today,  while  requesting  that  my  name 
be  added  as  cosponisor  of  the  measure  at 
the  next  printing.  I  also  urge  that  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible  on 
S.  1131. 

The  urgency  is  evident.    Just  since  the 
February  6  hearings,  possibly  16  million 
laboratory  tests  have  been  inaccurately 
reported.     That  is  more  than  one-third 
of  a  million  inaccurate  tests  each  day. 
People  are  dying  while  we  delay. 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  there  are  no  medical  technologists 
who  are  competent  to  do  their  jobs,  for 
this  is  not  the  case.    At  last  count,  there 
were  about  45.000  medical  technologists 
who   had   passed   a   recognized   medical 
technology  course  given  in  aroimd  600 
colleges  and  800  hospital  schools  which 
have  been  approved  for  such  training  by 
a  legitimate  board  of  schools  of  medical 
technology.      These    medical    technolo- 
gists have  also  passed  a  national  certifi- 
cation examination  administered  by  a 
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Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technology 
founded  by  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Pathologists  40  years  ago  to  in- 
sure a  high  quality  of  training  for  their 
top  laboratory  personnel. 

Since  the  clinical  pathologists  who  di- 
rect most  of  the  Nation's  hospital  labora- 
tories have  professional  as  well  as  legal 
responsibility  for  the  tests  done  there,  it 
behooves  them  to  have  as  their  key  aids, 
well-trained  medical  technologists  who 
will  not  make  mistakes.  The  course  of 
training,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  AMA's  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  takes  the  equivalent  of  4  years 
of  college,  during  which  12  months  are 
spent  learning  to  apply  pure  science  to 
clinical  problems  in  a  hospital  labora- 
tory under  the  tutelage  of  qualified  pa- 
thologists, -scientists,  and  experienced 
medical  technologists. 

To  explain  this  further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Coon,  head  of  the  Pathology 
Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
College  of  Medicine,  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Careers  in 
Medical  Technology,  which  has  long 
worked  to  increase  and  improve  the  num- 
bers of  competent  medical  laboratory 
personnel  across  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HART.  However,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  there  are  many  clinical  labora- 
tories throughout  the  country  that  oper- 
ate entirely  outside  the  hospital  frame- 
work with  no  professional  supervision 
whatsoever,  to  which  many  private  physi- 
cians unaware  of  the  qualifications  of 
either  the  lab  director  or  the  personnel, 
send  their  work.  These  physicians,  as 
well  as  their  patients,  must  be  protected 
from  the  inaccuracies  of  the  unqualified 
laboratory.  To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  its  next  printing  I  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

HiLLl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
ExHiBrr  1 

National  CoMMrrrEE  For  Careers 

IN   Mfdical  Technology. 
Washxngton,  DC.  March  19.  19C7. 
Hon.  Philip  A  Hart, 
U  S  Senate. 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  As  a  pathologist  I  am 
responsible  for  tlie  .icciinicy  of  the  tests  per- 
formed In  my  medical  laboratory,  on  which 
my  cUniclan  colleagues  rely  heavily  In  diag- 
nosing and  tre.Ulng  patients.  The  Increased 
complexity  and  number  of  procedures  now 
used  in  laboratory  analyses  has  vastly  in- 
creased requirements  for  competently 
trained  specialized  personnel.  As  physicians, 
pathologists  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no 
margin  for  error  in  laboratory  tests.  We 
know  the  Importance  of  qualified  laboratory 
woricers  in  malutalalng  high  standards. 

We  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
proper  certification  of  laboratory  personnel 
and  as  far  back  as  1928  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists  established  the 
Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  TechnologlsU 
to  eximlne  and  certify  medical  technologists. 
This  is  the  only  qualifying  board  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association  In  this  field. 
Further  in  1949  the  ASCP  establLshed  the 
Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology  to 


evaluate  educational  programs  for  the  AMA  s 
Council    on    Medical    Education    which    ac- 
credits  the   eligible   institutions.     These   are 
the  only  standards  for  the  training  of  medi- 
cal technologists  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and   are  accepted   as  the 
guidelines  for  professional  status  by  tlie  tJ.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  other  government  agencies. 
All    AMA-Approved    Schools    of    Medical 
Technology— of  which  there  are  some  800 — 
are   connected    with    hospitals,    and    require 
three   years   of  college  for  entrance;    almost 
all     are    affiliated    with    universities    which 
grant  biccalaureate  degrees  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  medical  technology  training.   Twelve- 
month training  programs  in  cytotechnology, 
the  study  of  cells  used  in  diagnosis  of  cancer. 
Is  also  provided  at  some  100  AMA-Approved 
Schools    of    Cytotechnologv-,    and    recently, 
year-long   training    programs   enabling    high 
school  giaduates  to  become  laboratory  assist- 
ants to  work  under  close  supervision  were 
initiated.     All  graduates  must  pass  national 
examinations  betore  they  are  cerlitied  by  the 
Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists, 
or  Certified  L.iboratory  Assist.uits. 

Most  of  these  ho.spltal-affiliated  schools 
providing  the  training  charge  no  tuition,  and 
stipends  and  scholarships  are  available. 
However,  a  problem  exists  in  directing  stu- 
dents toward  this  type  of  medically  ap- 
proved training.  Since  most  States  have  no 
fixed  requirements  for  laboratory  training, 
there  exist  many  commercial  schools  that 
claim  to  teach  medical  technologists  what 
they  need  to  know  about  doing  tcbis  in  12 
months  after  high  school  without  any  col- 
lege biology  and  chemistry  and  with  no  clliU- 
cal  facilities. 

It  takes  only  one  example  to  Illustrate 
why  this  type  of  cookbook  performance  of 
laboratory  tests  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
clinical  laboratory  that  Uikes  Its  patients 
seriously.  Of  course,  any  high  school  gradu- 
ate with  a  smattering  of  science  can  take  a 
sample  of  blood  and  mix  it  with  a  test  serum 
and  look  for  a  clumping  of  cells.  But  Ifa 
what  they  don't  know  that  can  kill  the  pa- 
tient. A  professional  medical  technologist 
must  recognize  any  variation  in  the  pattern 
of  the  appearance,  and  to  do  this  needs  a 
solid  understanding  of  the  underlying  sci- 
entific principles  Inherent  In  the  test.  There 
Is  no  room  for  second-guessing  the  blood 
bank,  where  not  to  be  100  percent  right  Is  to 
be  100  percent  wrong. 

It  took  a  $7'.2  million  dollar  suit  brought 
against  our  National  Committee  for  Careers 
IQ  Medical  Technology,  several  professional 
societies  of  pathologists  and  medical  tech- 
nologists, and  the  Modem  Hospital  magazine 
several  years  ago,  to  establish  in  a  court  of 
law  the  difference  In  the  levels  of  training 
given  In  a  commercial  medical  technology 
school  and  our  own  requirements.  The  case 
ended  when  the  commercial  medical  tech- 
nology school  that  brought  suit.  Carnegie 
College  In  Cleveland,  admitted  that  the  cali- 
ber of  their  training  did  not  equal  that  of 
the  AMA-Approved  .schools  of  medical  tech- 
nology and  th.it  they  were  in  fact  training 
•technicians." 

You,  Senator  Hart,  have  dramatized  the 
ease  with  which  laboratory  credentials  can  be 
obtained,  through  the  story  of  Straybourne 
Betts  a  mongrel  dog  who  received  certifica- 
tion as  a  medical  technologist  from  two  self- 
siyled.  non-medlcaily  approved  ■accrediting" 
agencies  the  •International  Registry  of  Med- 
ical Technologists"  In  Enid,  Oklahoma  and 
the  ■•International  Society  of  Clinical  Labo- 
ratory Technologists"  In  St.  Louis,  which  de- 
manded no  more  proof  of  competence  than 
a  mall  application  and  payment  of  a  »15  fee. 
For  many  years  the  NaUonal  Committee 
for  Careers  In  Medical  Technology,  which  la 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Pathologists,  the  American  Society 
of  Medical  TechnologlsU  and  the  American 
College  of  PathologUts.  which  Is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  increasing  the  number  of 


competent  medical  laboratory  personnel,  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  maintain 
medical  technology  standards.  Should  li- 
censing of  laboratory  personnel  come  about. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  licensing  can 
be  only  as  good  as  the  professional  compe- 
tence of  those  who  establish  the  criteria  and 
evaluate  those  being  licensed.  This  respon- 
sibility must  not  be  placed  on  persons  with- 
out medical  qualifications,  If  high  standards 
of  laboratory  training  and  performance,  di- 
rectly affecting  hum.in  life,  are  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Coon,  M.D.. 

Chairman. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  POST  COLD 
WAR  WORLD 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tliursday,  March  16.  1967. 1  was  honored 
to  speak  at  the  44th  annual  installation 
banquet  of  the  Los  Angeles  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  in  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  comments  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMERICA   AND  THE  POST   COLD  WaR  WORLD 

I  deem  It  a  great  prlvUege  to  address  the 
44th  Annual  Installation  Banquet  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose 
distinguished  service  to  this  great  metro- 
politan city  has  Improved  so  many  aspects 
of  community  life  and  whose  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  modern  world  is  evident  in 
the  wide  scope  of  Its  Interests  and  Its  ac- 
tivities 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  joined 
together  in  an  Atlantic  Alliance— called  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization— to  re- 
sist the  threatening  onslaught  of  a  mount- 
ing soviet  force  which  had  spread  lt£  do- 
minion through  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
which  evidenced  an  Intense  craving  for  more. 
The  Communlstfl.  In  the  imperishable  phrase 
of  Winston  Churchill,  had  lowered  an  Iron 
Curtain"  across  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste  The  world  was  divided— Individual 
freedom,  competition  and  Initiative,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dogma,  dlaletlc  and  world  rev- 
olution on  the  other.  This  division  was  the 
essence  of  the  Cold  War— as  seen  from  both 

^  To  us,  the  Issue  was  clear:  a  Communist 
world  or  a  Free  one.  The  Cold  War  would 
periodically  heat  up  and  then  cool  down, 
and  the  conflict  of  Ideologies  spread  to  every 
continent.  ,     ,„„ 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  new  factors 
have  overtaken  the  course  of  world  affairs. 
Each  side  has  had  Its  successes  and  its 
failures.  On  balance,  I  believe  we  have  duue 
a  great  deal  better  than  they.  In  the  West, 
where  Soviet  Armies  could  not  penetrate. 
Communism  failed.  In  France  and  Italy, 
large  Communist  organizations  failed  to  wi& 
acceptance  at  the  ballot  box.  In  the  Bal- 
kans m  Yugoslavia,  and  more  strikingly, 
in  Greece,  Soviet  hegemony  was  overthrown. 
But  in  the  Far  East.  In  China.  Viet  Nam. 
Korea.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  Commu- 
nists threatened  to  be  successful  unless  met 
with  resolute  military  resistance. 

Their  movement  has  at  last  clearly  begun 
to  falter  In  Asia.  Indonesia  was  once  tum- 
bling hell-bent  down  the  road  to  Commu- 
nism Of  the  virulent  Chinese  variety.  Alter 
a  bloody  Internal  struggle,  she  has  changed 
her  course  and  Is  now  willing  to  meet  the 
Free  World  on  fair  terms.  India,  whose 
teeming  millions  were  nearly  forced  into  a 
major  war  with  even  greater  numbers  oi 
Chinese,  remains  largely  free  of  the  Commu- 
nist taint.     Most  Important.   China  herseii 
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has  been  forced  to  choose  between  the  rigid 
orthodoxy  of  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  the  fleet- 
ing possibility  of  economic  progress  under  a 
niore  rational  compromise,  yet  undefined. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Imported  dogmas  of 
Karl  Marx  are  falling.  And.  on  some  recent 
occasions,  they  have  faltered  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  Russian  economists  now  dare 
to  talk  about  such  heresies  as  profits  and 
"rates  of  interest '.  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion has  brought  the  Russian  people  the 
hope  of  enjoying  and  owning  the  better 
things  of  life — the  cars,  the  washing  ma- 
chines and  television  sets  that  we  look  upon 
as  everyday  Items  In  our  dally  lives.  But 
that  hope  Is  meaningless  without  the  free- 
dom and  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  The  very 
momentimi  of  middle  class  life  seems  to 
be  Influencing  Soviet  Society.  Once  the 
spirit  of  men  and  women  is  aroused.  It  is 
hard  to  hold.  Perhaps  It  will  bring  home  the 
simple  fact  that  there  Is  more  to  be  gained 
by  Increasing  domestic  production  than  by 
enslaving  other  states  as  "satellites",  at 
least  let  us  hope  so. 

But,  as  the  Communist  Bloc  Is  now  divided 
by  local  concerns,  so  Is  the  Free  World.  Our 
European  allies,  after  centuries  of  imperial 
wars,  arc  now  largely  IndlSerent  to  the 
needs  of  the  independent  nations  of  Asia 
to  resist  the  Communists'  so-called  ''Wars 
Of  National  Liberation".  Perhaps,  Euro- 
peans are  convinced  the  Communist  adver- 
sary Is  no  longer  dangerous,  like  an  old 
dog  with  teeth  but  unable  to  chew.  Last 
year  the  French  Foreign  Minister  said: 

"International  crises  no  longer  center  In 
riirope,  but  In  Asia,  and  the  majority  of 
NATO  countries  Is  not  Involved  In  Asia." 

In  Europe,  the  alliance  is  eroded  by  a  new 
French  nationalism,  by  British  Isolation,  and 
by  a  continued  Inability  to  come  to  grips  vrith 
the  decades-old  problem  of  Germany. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  the  old 
alliances  have  loet  much  of  their  force.  The 
evidence  is  abundant.  But  what  has  come  to 
take  the  place  of  the  familiar  arrangements 
of  the  Cold  War  World? 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  new  era.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  its  very  lack  of  form.  There 
Is  little  certainty;  there  are  many  surprises. 
In  Prance  a  proud  and  self-confident  De 
Gaulle  suddenly  finds  that  he  must  rule  with 
a  parliamentary  majority  of  one  vote. 
Mighty  Britain,  once  the  prime  tradesman  of 
all  Europe,  is  excluded  from  the  Common 
Market.  The  rollers  of  Commumst  Rumania, 
with  a  rare  taste  for  the  bizarre,  have  ordered 
an  air-conditioned  $50,000  Rolls  Royce,  com- 
plete with  television,  intercom,  and  wine 
cooler,  to  carry  their  Chief  of  State— a  capi- 
talist's dream-come-true  for  the  leader  of 
the  workers'  revolution. 

Many  of  the  old  problems,  of  course,  re- 
main. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Kremlin's 
leaders  still  dream  of  a  'World  RevoluUon" 
In  which  our  way  of  life  would  be  destroyed. 
I  am  sure  they  also  see  In  their  dreams  the 
nightm.are  of  nuclear  warf.ire,  emanating, 
perhaps,  from  the  land  of  their  Chinese 
neighbor,  in  which  their  cities,  as  well  as 
ours,  would  be  utterly  devast.^ted  in  a  matter 
of  an  hour  or  two.  Well  might  they  remem- 
ber the  warning  of  President  Eisenhower: 

"Ours  is  a  world  of  growing  danger.  There 
Is  a  danger  of  surprise  attack  prepared  in 
secret.  There  Is  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack 
from  outer  space.  There  Is  the  menace  of 
constantly  mounting  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  large  armies.  There  is  the 
peril  of  spreading  capability  for  the  produc- 
tion of  modern  weapons  to  greater  numbers 
of  nations.  There  is  the  hazard  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation.  We  hold  these 
dingers  must  be  dealt  with  now." 

President  Eisenhower  uttered  this  remark- 
ably prescient  statement  7  years  ago.  How 
far  have  we  come  since?  How  much  more 
deadly  or  unerring,  or  how  much  larger  in 
number,  are  nuclear  weapons  today?  By  con- 
trast, how  little  progrress  h.^s  been  made  in 
bringing  reason  to  the  councils  of  men?  The 
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fact  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  today  not 
only  the  moet  powerful  military  nation  In 
the  world,  but  the  moat  i>owerful  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  and  yet — the  supreme 
paradox — we  are  more  vulnerable  today  than 
ever  before.  It  seems  as  If  science  had  un- 
locked some  of  the  more  astounding  secrets 
of  the  universe  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  human  virtue. 

Last  fall  the  Pentagon  confirmed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  begun  deployment  of  a 
new  series  of  anti -ballistic  missiles.  This 
Soviet  action  portends  a  new  and  deadly 
round  in  the  nucle.ir  arms  race  that  has 
plagued  our  globe  since  the  Second  World 
War.  In  December.  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  high-level  approach  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  discuss  the  enormous  con- 
sequences of  their  action.  We  now  have  word 
that  talks  will  begin.  What  they  will  yield 
we  do  not  know.  But,  we  do  know  that  we 
must  seriously  consider  our  own  military 
response  to  this  Soviet  action.  In  this  com- 
plicated Post  Cold  War  World,  the  United 
States  must  retain  its  nuclear  superiority, 
even  while  earnestly  seeking  peace. 

In  the  old,  Cold  War  World,  we  put  our 
faith  In  collective  security.  This  concept 
was  championed  by  laoth  of  our  political 
parties  and  by  each  of  our  Presidents.  Yet. 
the  clear-cut  issues  of  that  World  have  given 
way.  New  threats  appear.  A  lush  growth  of 
a  thousand  petty  disputes  thrives  In  a  jungle 
of  selfish  nationalism.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  theme  of  Churchill's  final  volume  of  his 
superb  history  of  the  Second  World  War. 
The  book  was  entitled  Triumph  and  Tragedy, 
and  the  theme  read: 

"How  the  great  democracies  finally  tri- 
umphed and  so  were  able  to  resume  the 
follies  which  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their 
life." 

We  are  stiU  in  peril  of  our  own  follies. 

None  of  us  can  say  that  we  would  be  sorry 
to  see  an  end  to  the  old.  Cold  War  World. 
But,  in  Its  heyday.  It  did  give  us  a  kind  of 
moral  certainty.  We  knew  our  adversaries, 
and  we  believed  our  allies  could  be  counted 
on.  Today,  we  in  the  United  States  feel 
caught  between  "going  It  alone"  or  attempt- 
ing to  pull  behind  our  vast  oceans  in  a  vain 
hope  that  they  might  again  protect  us. 
Neither  policy  is  realistic. 

We  are  In  a  new  world,  which  possesses  all 
of  the  challenge  and  all  of  the  peril  of  dis- 
covery. TTie  United  States  is  going  to  have 
to  test  every  aspect  of  her  relationships  In 
the  new  world.  We  will  have  to  take  our 
bearings  and  find  the  high  road  we  must  fol- 
low. Our  nation  has  always  sought  a  world 
ruled  by  law — a  world  where  nations  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  their  neighbors,  the  fu- 
tility of  global  confljct,  and  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages of  settlement  of  disputes  of  peaceful 
means.  This  search  for  the  rule  of  law  Is 
as  valid  in  international  affairs  as  It  Is  in 
Mississippi,  Beverly  Hills  or  Watts. 

We  are  approaching  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  What  we 
do  iii  these  years  Is  crucial.  In  my  view,  our 
further  steps  should  be  taken  only  with  the 
constant  attentive  participation  of  the 
American  people.  That  Is  a  test  for  our 
system — indeed,  the  very  reason  for  it.  Each 
not  must  tie  judged  on  Its  own  merits.  The 
secrecy  that  has  characterized  so  much  of 
our  conduct  In  foreign  affairs  ought  to  give 
way  to  a  more  forthright  policy. 

In  the  past  week  the  Senate  has  been 
debating  ratification  of  a  Consular  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  All  facets  of  this 
treaty  have  been  thoroughly  debated,  the 
views  of  leading  Americans  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  George  Kennan,  have  been  sought 
and  weighed  in  the  balance. 

We  must  be  grateful  that  the  President 
asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  He  had  the 
authority  under  our  Constitution  to  invoke 
a  33  year-old  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  consulates  In  our  country  by  Execu- 


tive Agreement.     He   did   not   do   that.     In- 
stead he  called  for  a  public  discussion. 

I  have  supported  the  treaty.  It  will  help 
to  protect  18.000  Americans  who  annually 
travel  to  Russian.  There  are  those  who  dis- 
f.gree  with  this  view,  but,  whether  pro  or  con. 
all  \iews  were  heard.  The  treaty  was  debated 
on  its  merits  in  terms  of  value  to  our  peo- 
ple.   That  is  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that,  in  our 
foreign  affairs,  the  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity require  swjft  and  secret  action.  They 
argue  that  often  there  Is  no  time  for  the 
due  Judgment  of  democratic  processes.  The 
Congre.'=s'  deliberation  of  treaties  presumes 
that  the  people's  representatives  will  have 
time  carefully  to  consider  the  grave  issues 
before  them.  Faced  with  the  need  to  act 
or  to  deliberate  there  has  arisen  an  inevitable 
tendency  for  the  Executive  Branch  in  all  too 
many  instances  to  short-circuit  the  Con- 
gress.   I  cite  a  recent  example: 

Off  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Latin  America.  In 
what  by  any  reasonable  terms  should  be 
called  the  high  seas.  American  fishing  ves- 
sels continue  to  be  seized  and  fined.  Last 
year  there  were  11  Incidents;  In  the  first  two 
months  of  1967  already  there  have  been  9. 
In  1965,  I  succeeded  in  having  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  amended  to  provide  that  aid 
could  be  cut  off  from  any  nation  which  in- 
terferes with  peaceful  American  fishing  ac- 
tivity on  the  high  seas. 

The  Administration  has  been  reluctant  to 
incorporate  this  amendment  into  our  foreign 
policy  even  though  it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
Recently,  we  began  to  make  progress.  But 
in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  part  cipation 
of  Peru  and  Ecuador  In  the  forthcoming 
Latin  America  Summit  Conference,  the  State 
Department  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  sug- 
gest that  aid  will  continue,  despite  harass- 
ment of  our  vessels. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  settlement  of  this  problem  by  nego- 
tiation. I  certainly  hope  all  American  Chiefs 
of  State  will  attend  the  South  American 
Summit.  But  I  see  no  justification  for  sac- 
rificing the  interests  of  our  American  fisher- 
men, as  those  interests  are  sjjelled  out  in 
American  law,  merely  to  encourage  a  full 
attendance  at  the  Conference.  And  I  fail 
to  understand  how  the  Administration  can 
imply  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  no  bear- 
ing on  our  policy  in  that  area. 

No  asp>ect  of  our  foreign  affairs  poses  a 
greater  need  for  rational  public  dialogue  than 
the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  deeply  concerned.  No  war  in  our 
history  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  arm- 
chair generalship.  A  year  ago.  I  took  issue 
with  my  colleagues  who  would  publicly  pick 
out  their  favorite  targets  in  bombing  North 
Viet  Nam.  I  make  a  distinction  between  the 
decisions  which  must  be  left  to  a  commander 
in  the  field,  and  those  left  to  a  politician  In 
the  Congress.  There  is  a  vast  dillerence  be- 
tween the  military  strategy  and  tactics  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  those  broader  questions 
of  foreign  policy  which  touch  the  daily  lives 
of  all  the  American  people. 

In  1964  when  American  naval  vessels  were 
attacked  by  forces  of  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese,  the  President  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  support  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  their  effort  against  aggression  and 
In  defense  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
voted  for  that  resolution.  Our  military  lead- 
ers have  since  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
prev.iil  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  t  .me  this 
will  be  clear  to  the  most  hard-bitten  Viet 
Cong  guerrilla. 

But  the  Viet  N.am  conflict  has  grown.  It 
has  become  the  pre-occupatlon  of  much  of 
the  world.  Abroad,  many  of  our  friends  have 
chosen  to  Judge  all  America  by  oiir  actions 
there.  Many  others  remain  confused,  dis- 
heartened or  disaffected 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  those  who  would 
take  drastic  action  to  end  this  war,  whether 
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by  nuclear  bomblnf?  or  by  sudden  and  hasty 
withdrawal,    are   much   concerned   with   the 
fate  ol  the  Vietnamese  people.     The  "super- 
hawks"  would  destroy  all  of  North  Viet  Nam 
and   indeed.  Communist  China,  too.  In  order 
to  put  the  crisis  behind  them.     The  "super- 
doves"    would    prefer    that    America    beat    a 
hasty  retreat,   leaving   16.000.000  Vietnamese 
and   their   ravaged   homeland   to   the   tender 
mercies  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
But  a  large  majority  of  Americans  do  care 
about  the  freedom  and  the  fate  of  the  people 
of  Viet  Nam.     That  Is  why  we  are  there— so 
that  the  Vietnamese  may  have  the  right  to 
choose   how    they   shall   be    ruled.     Between 
the  extremes  of  the  "super-hawks"  and  the 
"super-doves"   there   Is,  I  think,   an  evident 
need  to  clarify  the  aims  of  America  In  South- 
east Asia.     The  people,  through  their  Presi- 
dent and  their  Congress,  must  sharpen   the 
public  dialogue  In  order  to  fix  our  goals,  to 
put   an   end    to   the  corruption   of   Initiative 
which  stems  from  misunderstanding,  and  to 
reassure  our  gallant  men  in  the  field  that 
their  sacrifice  is  not  In  vain. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  would 
be  advanced  If  the  Administration  were  to 
send  a  clear  statement  of  Its  goals  for  the 
future  peace,  securltv  and  Independence  or 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Congress  for  debate 
and  action.  It  would  help  to  bring  our 
people  together,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  all  Americans  In  freedom.  I  think  It  would 
help  our  position  before  the  world. 

In  the  Post  Cold  War  World,  we  move  Into 
uncharted  waters.  We  risk  many  more  con- 
flicts If  our  national  policy  Is  left  unclear. 
New  formulas  for  power  balance,  for  settle- 
ment of  d'.sputes  are  yet  to  be  written.  The 
old  collective  security  systems  have  been 
weakened  The  high  goals  of  the  United 
Nations  are  yet  beyond  our  reach.  The  new 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  still  struggling 
to  find  their  voice. 

In  these  times,  no  people  on  earth  have 
a  greater  challenge  or  a  greater  dutv  than 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  foreign  policy  ought  to  be  a  fuUillment 
of  the  public  will.  All  mechanisms  of  our 
republic  ought  to  be  fully  employed  to  make 
It  so  The  Congress  must  play  a  larger  role 
and  so  must  the  people.  For  the  American 
system  Is  built  on  faith  In  the  American 
people  and  in  their  judgment.  Thafs  the 
way  we  Intend  It  to  remain. 


MEMORIAL     DAY     IN     THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg 
through  four  wars  this  century.  Amer- 
ica's security  and  the  anticipation  of 
successive  generations  for  enjoyment 
of  liberty  have  been  defended  gallantly 
and  without  thought  of  personal  sacri- 
fice by  a  never-ending  line  of  true  pa- 
triots. 

Once  each  year— often  only  casually 
and  too  briefly,  in  these  busy  days— this 
great  Nation  acknowledges  an  incalcu- 
lable debt  which  is  beyond  repayment. 

On  Memorial  Day.  as  they  momentar- 
ily pause  m  holiday  activity,  it  behooves 
our  countrymen  to  reflect  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  date.  Americans  should 
do  more  than  flcetingly  enjoy  an  in- 
terval of  relaxation  and  raise  the  flag. 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  ponder  the 
ideals  which  prompted  career  wearers  of 
the  uniform  and  citizen-soldiers  alike  to 
respond  to  their  Nation's  call. 

The  true  beginning  of  Memorial  Day 
was  commemoration  of  those  who  will- 
ingly expended  their  lives  for  preserva- 
tion of  an  indivisible  union.  In  this  era, 
we  owe  reverent  respect  and  eternal 
gratitude  for  all  who,  following  in  their 


footsteps,  have  perpetuated  it  and  with- 
out thought  of  self  have  undertaken  to 
uphold  the  torch  of  liberty  around  the 
globe. 

This  lofty  ideal  motivated  those  who — 
within  the  lifetime  of  millions  now  liv- 
ing—gallantly paid  the  price  for  free- 
dom in  the  Argonne,  at  Iwo  Jima.  on 
Heartbreak  Ridge  in  Korea,  and  in  Viet- 
nam's la  Drang  Valley. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  our  Nation 
marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Batan  and  the  tragic  surrender  of 
Corregidor.  The  stand  of  the  heroes  at 
those  be.sicged  outposts  reflected  coura- 
geous determination— such  as  flamed  in 
the  Colonial  patriots— to  assist  our  loyal 
Philippine  allies  in  their  own  noble  strug- 
gle for  independence  and  self-determi- 
nation. I  fervently  trust  their  devotion 
never  will  be  forgotten.  The  same  cause 
too  is  reason  for  the  presence  of  our 
Armed  Forces  today  in  Vietnam. 

An  insatiable  yearning  for  freedom 
and  an  eternal  revulsion  for  tyranny 
similarly  filled  the  souls  of  every  Ameri- 
can whose  blood  in  past  decades  stained 
a  battlefield  or  whose  body  now  lies  in 
hallowed  ground. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  nearly  a  half- 
million  fellow  citizens  in  faraway  south- 
east Asia  and  like  numbers  in  Europe 
manifest  the  identical  dedication  to  their 
Nation  and  the  ideals  it  typifies. 

Let  us  with  reverence  and  humility  pay 
respects  and  pray  that  the  spirit  of  Ap- 
pomattox Courthouse,  eloquently  ex- 
pressed more  than  a  century  ago,  will 
pervade  mankind  so  that  peace  with 
justice  may  finally  reign  in  this  weary 
world, 

HEARINGS  ON  SENATOR  DODD 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  the  committee  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  concerning  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI.  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  depositions,  which 
are  now  being  completed,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  record  of  stipulations  made 
and  the  sworn  testimony  that  the  facts 
are  extensive  and  far  reaching  in  nature, 
and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
study  the  many  records. 

By  its  very  nature,  this  matter  is  deli- 
cate and  time  consuming,  and  has  been 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  has  received  much  personal 
attention  from  committee  members  and 
also  from  the  staff. 

The  hearings  were  well  attended  by 
the  committee  membership  and  have 
been  completed.  Now  it  is  our  duty  to 
assemble  all  the  facts,  thoroughly  comb 
them  all,  weigh  them  the  best  we  can, 
and  form  a  conclusion  thereon. 

Through  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  committee,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  a  pattern  for  the  commit- 
tee to  follow.  I  read  one  clause  of  the 
resolution  to  emphasize  what  I  mean: 
"to  make  appropriate  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  with  respect  thereto." 

Then  it  provides  that  the  committee 
shall:  "recommend  to  the  Senate  by  re- 
port or  resolution." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure the  committee  has  been  following 
up  until  now.  and  expects  to  follow  in 
the  future,  even  though  the  hearings 
closed  on  Friday. 


In  the  course  of  a  reasonable  time  and 
without  any  loss  of  time  consistent  with 
the  subject,  we  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Senate.  I  would  not  put  any  defi- 
nite timetable  on  that.  I  just  do  not 
know  when  it  may  be.  We  are  already 
at  work.  For  the  present,  I  am  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  few  weeks.  The  record  is 
voluminous.  A  great  many  matters 
must  be  carefully  pursued  before  our 
conclusions  can  be  formed. 

Mr.  President,  the  memijership  of  the 
Senate  has  been  considerate,  indeed,  on 
the  subject  of  these  hearings.  The  Sen- 
ators not  on  the  committee  have  made  no 
effort  to  lead  or  pull  or  push  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  toward  any  course 
or  conclusion.  Certainly  we  have  had  a 
fair  chance  to  fulfill  what  we  thought 
was  our  responsibility.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  membership  of  the  Senate  will 
continue  to  give  us  the  same  chance  and 
that  whatever  we  recomonend  will  be  our 
own  handiwork— good  or  bad. 

We  are  most  grateful,  indeed,  for  these 
fine  sentiments  and  position  shown  by 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  and  we 
appreciate  and  hope  for  its  continuation. 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  ED- 
WARD MARTIN.  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  inscribed  another  golden  star  on 
the  service  flag  of  the  Senate. 

Our  lamented  former  colleague,  Ed 
Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  the  age 
of  87.  He  had  an  illustrious  career.  He 
made  a  great  contribution  to  his  State 
and  country  in  peacetime  and  in  wartime. 
Ed  Martin  enlisted  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  aG  a  private  and  saw  serv- 
ice in  that  war.  He  was  with  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  which  went  to  Mexico.  He 
also  served  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  This  humble  private  finally  be- 
came a  major  general  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  had  an  equally  illustrious  career  in 
the  service  of  his  State.  As  I  recall,  he 
held  every  elected  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the 
governorship. 

Ed  Martin  was  also  elected  to  the  U.b. 
Senate,  where  he  served  with  distinction. 
Truly,  he  was  a  man's  man.  He  never  lost 
his  interest  in  public  affairs. 

I  want  to  note  his  passing  because  I 
kept  in  touch  with  him  month  in  and 
month  out,  even  after  his  departure  from 
Washington. 

Ed  Martin  was  a  faithful  servant,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
very  much  saddened  by  the  death  of  our 
very  distinguished  and  much  beloved 
former  Senator  Martin,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  succeed  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  following  the  announcement  of  his 
retirement  from  public  office. 

General  Martin,  as  we  have  all  called 
him  for  many  years,  had  not  only  an 
outstanding  military  career,  but  he  also 
held  numerous  public  offices,  including 
the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  Member  of  this  Senate  for  1- 
years.  He  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

His  family  and  mine  have  long  been 
friends.  I  became  the  national  chair- 
man of  my  State  on  one  occasion  very 


largely  because  of  the  interest  of  the  late 
Senator  Martin.  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  personally,  socially,  and  polit- 
ically, over  many  years. 

His  wife,  who  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  was 
originally  Charity  Scott.  While  we  were 
of  no  family  connection,  we  were  always 
accustomed  to  calling  her  "Cousin 
Chattie." 

Senator  Martin's  death  is  a  grievous 
loss  to  his  fine  family.  e."=pecially  to  his 
wife  and  sons  and  daughter,  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Nation. 

I  understand  that  the  funeral  of  Ed 
Martin  will  take  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  his  hometown  of 
Washington,  Pa. — which  he  always  called 
"Little  Washington" — with  interment  to 
be  at  Glenmcunt  Cemetery,  in  Waynes- 
burg. 

The  viewing  will  be  held  today — 
Monday — and  Tuesday,  from  2  to  9  p.m. 
at  the  Piatt  Funeral  Home  in  Washing- 
ton. Pa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  the  death  of  former  Senator 
Martin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ex-GoVFRNOR  Martin  Dies  at  Age  87; 
Senator   12  Years 

Sen.  Edward  Martin,  wlio  stepped  from  a 
military  career  into  politics  and  became 
Pennsylvania's  35th  Governor  in  1943,  died 
Sunday  at  a  hospital  in  his  hometown  of 
Washington,  Pa.     He  was  87. 

Mr.  Martin  was  stricken  Wednesday  night 
and  remained  In  critical  condition  in  Wash- 
ington Hospital  until  his  death,  which  w.is 
attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 

He  retired  from  public  life  In  1959  after 
completing  12  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  where 
he  was  an  influential  opponent  of  deficit 
spending  and  Communism. 

BYRD    COLLEAGt'E 

At  his  retirement,  Mr.  Martin  was  the  rnnk- 
Ing  Republican  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, working  closely  with  the  committee 
chairman,  the  late  Sen.  H.irry  F.  Byrd,  Vir- 
ginia Democrat. 

Mr.  Martin  returned  to  collegi?  and  received 
his  degree  In  law.  In  1924,  he  became  Adiu- 
t.int  General  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  later 
held  other  State  posts,  including  Auditor 
General  and  Treasurer.  He  also  served  as 
Republican  State  chairman  from  1928  to 
1934. 

Mr.  Martin  rose  to  these  heights  from  be- 
ginnings In  a  log  cabin  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
Greene  county.  Tlie  son  of  a  farmer  and 
sheep  herder,  he  walked  miles  for  his  first 
taste  of  education  and  eventually  attended 
Waynesburg  College. 

SERVED  PERSHING 

But  then  the  Spanish-American  War 
erupted  and  the  young  man  enlisted  in  the 
Army  as  a  private.  He  served  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  returned  home  with  the  stripes  of 
a  sergeant. 

By  1910  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  in  1914  he  served  under  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  in  the  Mexican  border  affair. 

When  the  First  World  War  had  ended.  Mr. 
M.irtin  was  a  full  colonel,  with  several  cita- 
tions for  valor. 

Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  ordered  flags  on 
State  buildings  brought  to  half  staff  until 
after  funeral  services  Wednesday. 

"The  Nation  has  lost  a  distinguished 
st.itesman  and  gentleman,"  Shafer  said.  "He 
had  many  careers — military  leader,  the  Com- 


monwealth's war-time  Governor  and  a 
United  States  Senator — and  he  carried  out 
each  with  honor  and  fidelity.  I  have  lost  a 
close   and   personal   friend." 

During  the  Second  World  War.  he  was  re- 
lieved of  command  of  the  28th  Division  at 
the  age  of  62.  He  was  then  assigned  to  help 
consolidate   civilian    defense    activities. 

SLASHED    TAXES 

He  retired  from  military  service  to  run  for 
Pennsylv.TJiia  Governor  against  Auditor  Gen- 
eral F.  Claire  Ross  In   1943. 

Mr.  Martin  had  served  as  an  elder  In  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  a  Bible  given  him  by  his  wife 
nearly  43  years  earlier. 

His  proudest  accomplishments  as  Governor 
were  a  $44  million  cut  In  taxes  shortly  after 
he  took  office  and  the  surplus  he  left  in  the 
Commonwealth  treasury  when  he  stepped 
down  to  run  for  the  Senate. 

FEARED    INFLATION 

Shortly  before  his  Senate  tenure  ended. 
Mr.  Martin  said.  "Inflation  is  a  more  serious 
threat  than  a  depression,  and  it  Is  a  darn 
sight  more  dangerous  than  Russian  bombs." 

"The  Government  has  only  that  which  it 
takes  from  the  people  In  taxes,"  he  said  on 
another  occasion.  "And  a  Government  which 
gives  the  people  everything  they  want  will 
soon  take  everything  they  have." 

Despite  the  full  schedule  Mr.  Martin  main- 
tained during  his  career,  he  found  time  for 
writing.  A  comprehensive  work — a  five-vol- 
ume history  of  the  28th  Division  tilled  "The 
Twenty-Eighth  Division,  Pennsylvania's 
Guard  in  The  World  War" — was  published  in 
1926. 

And  in  19C0  he  published  an  autobiogra- 
phy. "Always  Be  On  Time." 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Martin  confined  his  speech  making  to  pa- 
triotic holidays  such  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Veterans'  Day,  when  he  could  speak 
on  the  topics  he  championed  while  in  poli- 
tics— government  solvency,  self-reliance,  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  God. 

SENATORS    COMMENT 

When  informed  of  Mr.  Martin's  death  Sun- 
day. Sen.  Joseph  Clark  (D.,  Pa.)  said,  "He 
was  a  charming  and  delightful  gentle- 
man .  .  .  He  was  a  fine  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
v.irla. 

"Having  held  almost  every  high  ofBce 
which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  bestow  on  him.  I'm  sure  his  death 
will  be  deeply  mourned  by  his  large  group 
of  friends  of  all  ages,  of  which  I  am  happy 
to  count  myself  as  one." 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R..  Pa.),  said.  "The  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  great  public  figure.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  many  fields  of  public 
life.  He  had  an  outstanding  military  career, 
was  a  great  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  an  outstanding  Senator. 

QUIET    RETIREMENT 

"It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  fill  the  seat 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  which  he  vacated  on  his 
rftircmciit." 

Mr.  Martin's  remaining  years  following  re- 
tirement were  spent  largely  in  seclusion 
from  public  life  with  his  wife.  Charity; 
daughter,  Mary  Murphy,  of  Washington,  and 
son.  Edward,  of  nearby  Waynesburg. 

Services  will  be  held  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Washington  on  Wednesday. 
Interment  will  be  at  Greenmount  Cemetery, 
Waynesburg.  Viewing  will  be  held  at  the 
Piatt  Funeral  Home,  Washington,  Pa..  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  from  2  to  9  P.M. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  high  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
as  a  colleague  of  the  late  lamented  Ed- 
ward Martin  for  the  entire  period  of  his 
service  here, 

I  came  to  know  him,  to  respect  him, 
and  to  love  him.  He  was  courageous, 
straightforward,  and  conscientious  in  the 


service  of  the  people,  and  he  possessed 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  people  of 
his  State. 

Ed  Martin  was  a  rugged  American  of 
the  old  school.  He  had  a  fierce  devotion 
to  his  country.  He  had  served  it  in  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  and  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  be  called  a  patriot,  as 
some  people  apparently  are  ashamed 
today. 

Ed  Mai  tin  was  a  great  American.  He 
was  a  belo\ed  personal  friend.  I  mourn 
his  passing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
those  who  have  spoken  with  affection  and 
respect  of  the  late  Governor.  Senator, 
and  general,  Edward  Martin.  I  think  he 
always  preferred  to  be  called  general, 
rather  than  by  his  otlier  titles.  When  I 
first  know  him.  ne  was  a  general  In  com- 
mand of  the  Pennsylvania  28th  National 
Guard  Division,  from  which  position  lie 
was  called  to  become  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  later,  as  we  all  know, 
he  served  with  distinction  for  12  years 
here  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  I  can  best  remember  his  kind 
qualities,  by  the  kindness  siiown  by  him 
and  by  his  wife.  "Miss  Chattie."  as  we 
called  her.  to  my  wife,  myself,  and  our 
youngest  daught-er.  when  we  went  to  the 
Governors  Conference,  for  which  he  was 
the  host,  in  Pennsylvania.  They  met  us 
at  the  depot  in  Harrisburg,  and  if  any 
real  hospitality  was  ever  shown  to  any 
family,  he  and  his  lovely  wife  certainly 
showed  it  to  us.  We  shall  never  forget 
it. 

Perhaps  t!ie  most  impressi\e  part  of 
that  Governors  Conference  was  the 
Memorial  Day  ceremony  held  at  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  in  1944.  when  the  war  was 
at  its  most  critical  stage.  That  cere- 
mony, which  was  broadcast  to  our  troops 
throughout  the  world,  was  to  me  one  of 
those  unforgettable  experiences — and  for 
it  Ed  Martin  was  most  responsible. 

He  was  a  patriot  in  the  truest  sense  of 
of  word,  and  always  still  the  gentlest  kind 
of  person,  whom  it  was  a  delight  to  know 
and  visit  with. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Holland  and  I  deeply  regret  his  passing. 
We  send  our  affectionate  sympathy  to 
'Miss  Chattie."  and  to  his  son  and 
daughter,  whom  we  also  knew.  I  believe 
that  in  his  passing  we  have  los*^  one  of 
our  finest  Americans  in  the  field  of  public 
life  and  service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  for  2  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  Senator  Edward  Martin,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He.  a  man  of  a  different 
political  party,  and  having  quite  dif- 
ferent economic  and  social  views,  greeted 
me  as  a  newcomer  to  this  body,  with 
courtesy  and  graciousness.  He  did 
everything  he  could,  as  a  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  ease  my  path  as  a  new- 
Senator  and  to  find  the  way  to  get  things 
done  in  this  body. 

Edward  Martin  had  a  most  distin- 
guished career.  He  filled  practically 
every  elective  office  within  the  power  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  offer  him.  He  filled 
these  positions  continually  with  distinc- 
tion, integrity,  graciousness,  and  kind- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  his  political  career,  he 
also  had  a  military  career,  whicli  singled 
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him  out  as  a  man  to  serve  his  country  in 
two  World  Wars,  starting  as  a  private 
and  ending  as  a  general. 

During  his  retirement  he  wrote  a 
charming  book  entitled  -Always  Be  On 
Time "  It  is  an  account  of  his  early 
years  spent  in  Greene  County,  attending 
what  really  was  a  little  red  schoolhouse. 
After  attending  school  he  became  active 
in  the  National  Guard  and  then  in  Penn- 
sylvania politics. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  Edward 
Martin.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  last 
public  appearances  he  made.  It  was  at 
a  reception  here  in  Washington  by  one 
of  the  veterans'  organizations.  He 
greeted  me  with  the  same  cordiality  he 
always  had.  I  thought  he  looked  a  little 
worn  and  tired.  ,_  .  •   j 

Now  he  has  left  us,  leaving  behind 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  friends  who 
honor  his  memory.  I  count  myself  happy 
to  be  numbered  among  that  group. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
countless  thousands,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said.  I  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  our  late  friend  Ed  Martin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  with  countless  thou- 
sands I  pay  him  tribute  and  am  grateful 
for  the  fine  life  which  he  lived. 

Ed  Martin  was  a  gentleman— I  do 
not  sav  of  the  old  school;  he  was  just 
a  gentleman— period— anywhere,  every- 
where, any  time. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  more  de- 
voted, in  my  opiiiion,  to  what  was  the 
ultimate  public  interest  of  the  country. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee with  Ed  Martin  when  I  first  came 
here  At  one  time  he  was  chairman  of 
that  committee.  I  found  him  to  be  all 
wool  and  a  yard  wide,  foursquare  in  every 

way. 

I  appreciated  him  as  a  fellow  Senator 
and  as  a  personal  friend,  and  also  the 
fine  qualities  of  character  and  honor  that 
he  had,  which  were  nobly  reilected  by 

his  life.  ^  .  ,,    .. 

I  trust  that  the  God  that  Ed  Martin 
and  his  wife  both  served  will  sustain  her 
now  in  this  sad  hour  and  in  the  years 
ahead.  ,     ^  ^  , 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  knew  Senator  Martin  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
He  served  his  State  and  his  country 
well  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He  was 
an  outstanding  Governor  of  his  State. 
He  had  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
military  service,  starting  as  a  private 
and  becoming  a  general  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Senator. 

I  join  with  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  him  on  his 
passing.  _         ^    ^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
am  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Senator  Edward  Martin.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
for  2  vears,  I  came  to  know  him.  He 
had  the  erect  bearing,  the  discipline  of 
thought  and  action  and  honor  that  ex- 
emplified the  true  soldier. 

He  was  devoted  to  this  country,  and 
his  devotion  was  manifested  in  his  po- 
litical and  military  life.  In  those  2  years 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  next  to 
him  in  the  back  row,  I  always  thought  of 
it  as  If  I  were  sitting  next  to  my  father. 


I  shall  always  remember  one  incident 
that  occurred  in  1947  or  1948.  He  asked 
me  one  day  to  go  with  him  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Senate  caucus  room. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  an  organization  of 
so-called  Communist  veterans  of  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  speech,  ac- 
cording to  them  every  right  to  have 
their  own  views,  but  expressing  his  sad- 
ness about  their  Communist  views.  Fi- 
nally, however,  as  a  soldier  and  an  Amer- 
ican, he  excoriated  them. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Senators  in  their 
sadness,  in  our  appreciation  of  a  noble 
man  and  of  sympathy  to  his  devoted 

wife. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
condolences  go  to  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  Edward  Martin  and  to  those  who 
believed  in  his  principles.  My  contacts 
with  him  were  as  a  Governor,  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  as  an  honorary  alumnus  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1  has  stated  that  Edward  Martin  was 
a  true  patriot.  I  concui-  to  the  fullest 
degree  in  that  statement.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  was  a  patriot  in  the  richest 
meaning  of  the  word,  because  he  was  a 
great  believer  in  both  freedom  of  body 
and  freedom  of  mind.  He  possessed 
courage.  He  was  an  outstanding  soldier. 
He  was  charitable  in  his  treatment  of 
others.  He  was  honest  in  everything  he 
ever  did. 

His   great   belief   in    the    freedom    of 
the  body  and  the  freedom  of  the  mind 
was    exemplified,    throughout    all     my 
observances  of  his  actions,  by  his  taking 
courses  of  conduct  indicating  an  absolute 
purpose  of  being  free,  not  only  of  the 
domination    that   others   would   impose 
upon  him.  but  also  of  domination  by  the 
necessity    to    be    politically    expedient. 
He  never  permitted  the  thought  of  polit- 
ical   advantage   to   enslave   him.    or    to 
cause  him  to  follow  a  course  other  than 
that  which  his  love  of  freedom  dictated. 
I  was  with  him  at  conferences  of  State 
Governors.     I    was    with    him    in    this 
Chamber   as   a    fellow    Senator.     Every 
course  of  action  which  he  took,  every 
word  which  he  spoke,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  life  of  our  country.     He 
wanted  to  provide  freedom  of  soul,  mind, 
and  body  for  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.     He  did  not  shirk  his  responsi- 
bilities.    He  was  prepared  to  respond  to 
the  fullest  degree  to  the  most  defiant 
and   dangerous   challenges   that   might 
come  to  him. 

I  honor  Edward  Martin  for  his  sol- 
dierly and  scholarly  qualities.  I  admire 
him  for  his  devotion  to  his  country  and 
to  his  famUy,  and  to  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  each  citizen  needs  to 
perform  well  if  our  country  is  to  live  on. 
My  condolences  go  to  his  survivors.  I 
express  my  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  our 
county  has  suffered.  I  need  not  offer 
any  laurel  wreaths  or  bouquets  to  him; 
his  life  built  his  memorials  for  him.  But 
I  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  former  Senator  Ed  Martin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its 
truly  stalwart  citizens.  We  who  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  In  the  Senate 


will  remember  him  for  his  sincerity,  hu- 
mility, kindness,  and  complete  integrity. 

His  service  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  the  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  characterized  by  his  in- 
nate love  for  his  country.  One  could  say 
without  equivocation  that  he  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman.  . 

Mrs  Carlson  and  I  had  the  privilege  to 
be  closely  associated  with  Senator  and 
Mrs  Martin  because  we  lived  for  many 
years  at  the  same  hotel.    No  finer  people 

ever  lived. 

Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  extend  our  sincerest 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Martin 
and  her  family. 


FORMER       SENATOR       A.       WILLIS 
ROBERTSON  ADDRESSES  SENATE 
BREAKFAST  GROUP 
Mr  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  our  es- 
teemed friend  and  for  a  long  time  our 
colleague   the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson   of  Virginia,  recently  delivered  a 
splendid  message  to  the  Senate  breakfast 
group     His  thoughts  were  not  only  true 
but  timely.    The  fact  that  he  is  a  real 
Bible  scholar   and   a   man  of   spiritual 
power  and  worth  gives  added  value  and 
inspiration  to  his  words.     I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent    that    his    remarks    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  his  mes- 
sage will  be  shared  by  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  with  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  A.  Willis  Robertson.  Before 
THE  Senate  Breakfast  Group,  March  8. 
1967 

"These  are  the  times,"  said  a  revolutionary 
patriot,  "that  try  men's  souls."  Especially 
is  that  true  of  those  who  now  sit  In  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  and  Influence  the  destiny  of 

nations.  ^    . 

Members  of  a  great  legislative  body  you 
face  difficult  and  crucial  problems— spending 
demands  that  could  lead  to  harmful  infla- 
tion- a  crime  wave  which  could  undermine 
the  foundation  of  our  democracy;  and  a 
costly  war  in  southeast  Asia— Indefinite  as  to 
duration  but  quite  definite  as  a  threat  to  the 
pe.-vce  of  the  world. 

As  your  devoted  friend  and  former  col- 
league, still  deeply  Interested  in  your  welf.we, 
may  I  propose  for  your  discussion  this  morn- 
ing an  Issue  raised  at  least  1500  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  by  a  biblical  character 
named  Job:  Can  your  right  hand  save  you  or 
do  you  need  Gods  help- 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate  the  most 
rewarding  hour   of  my  week   was  the  one  I 
spent  at  the  meetings  of  our  breakfast  group, 
and  the  most  coveted  opportunities  to  speaK 
were  the  mornings  when  I  had  been  selected 
to  lead      While  I  was  flattered  to  be  invited 
by    vour    chairman    to    address    this    distin- 
guished group  of  Christian  statesmen.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  my  shortcomings  and  of  my 
failure  to  "put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God 
as   the  Apostle  Paul   urged  the   members  ol 
the  church  at  Ephesus  to  do.     But  I  have 
earnestly  prayed  that  as  we  meet  here  today 
the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the  meditations 
of  our  hearts  will  ascend  to  that  Judgment 
throne  where  Justice  and  mercy  are  recon- 
ciled and  the  Judge  and  the  brother  are  one, 
that  our  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Goa 
that   we   worship  will   be   strengthened   ana 
that  we  will  more  fully  realize  that  we  can 
And  peace  in  our  hearts  and  peace  in  the 
world  if  "in  everything  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation  with  thanksgiving"   our   requests  be 
made  unto  God. 
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At  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  the  venerable  Franklin  said 
ft  prayer  should  be  offered  asking  God  to 
illuminate  their  understanding,  and  he  con- 
cluded with  those  often  quoted  words  "the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see 
of  the  fact  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men." 

In  my  opinion  our  law-makers  were  never 
more  In  need  than  now  of  divine  guidance 
.-ind  those  who  fight  the  spread  of  anti-God 
ideology  never  more  In  need  of  His  help. 
Man's  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  has 
outstripped  his  knowledge  of  the  social  sci- 
ences. We  are  convinced  of  our  ability  to 
destroy  the  world  but  not  of  our  ability  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  major  threats  to  the  peace 
Of  the  world — anti-God  Communists  who 
believe  that  for  communism  to  survive  de- 
mocracy must  be  destroyed,  and  a  billion  or 
more  hungry  people  who  are  envious  of  na- 
tions with  a  high  standard  of  living. 

Of  all  the  so-called  developed  nations  we 
are  the  most  prosperous.  With  7  percent 
of  the  world's  land  area  and  6  percent  of  its 
population  our  production  is  twice  that  of 
the  Common  Market  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  and  twice  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  equals  one-third  of  the  entire 
production  of  the  world.  But  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world  are  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  one  million  per  week. 

The  development  of  our  unparalleled 
wealth,  accompanied  by  great  military  puwer, 
has  created  In  this  country  an  unfortunate 
and  dangerous  atmosphere  of  materialism. 
Those  who  believe  that  oiu-  problems  can  be 
solved  on  a  materialist  basis  need  to  know 
the  story  of  Job — the  most  powerful  sheik  in 
the  Land  of  Uz  who  thought  that  his  own 
right  arm  could  save  him.  No  one  knows 
who  wrote  the  Book  of  Job  or  when  it  was 
written  but  It  ts  one  of  the  oldest  Books  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  the  most  beautifully  phrased 
Book  of  the  Bible,  and  it  gives  us  our  most 
detailed  description  of  God's  omnipotent 
power. 

Job  w.\s  a  believer  In  n  l.md  of  unbelief,  an 
upright  man  in  a  land  of  wickedness  and  he 
found  favor  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  Satan  asked  God  for  the  privilege  of 
demonstrating  that  Job  was  a  hypocrite 
whose  allegiance  to  God  was  geared  to  the 
many  favors  God  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
You  will  recall,  of  course,  what  Satan  did  to 
Job — killed  his  children,  destroyed  all  of  his 
property  and  wrecked  his  health. 

God,  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipotent, 
knew  Job  was  not  a  hypocrite  but  that  Job. 
in  the  pride  of  personal  achievement  needed 
to  be  reminded  of  the  debt  that  he  owed  to 
his  Creator. 

To  remind  Job  of  his  omnipotent  power 
God  said  to  him :  "Where  wast  thou  when  I 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Declare 
if  thou  hast  understanding  whereupon  are 
the  foundations  thereof  fastened.  Or  who 
laid  the  cornerstone  thereof:  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  ghouted  for  Joy.  Or  who  shut  up  the 
sea  with  doors,  when  it  broke  forth,  as  if  it 
had  issued  out  of  the  womb,  and  said  hither- 
to Shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.  Hath  the 
rain  a  father  or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops 
of  dew." 

After  many  more  citations  of  divine  power, 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  mortal  man,  God 
finally  said  to  Job:  "Hast  thou  an  arm  like 
God.  Or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice 
like  Him.  Look  on  everyone  that  is  proud 
and  bring  him  low;  and  tread  down  the 
Wicked  in  their  place.  Hide  them  in  dust 
together;  and  bind  their  faces  in  secret. 
Then  will  I  also  confess  with  thee  that  thine 
own  right  hand  can  save  thee." 

In  new-found  humility  Job  then  gives  this 
condemnation  of  materialism:  "I  know,"  said 
lie  "that  Thou  canst  do  evervthing  and  that 
'•0  thought  can  be  wlthholden  from  Thee." 

If  we  believe  in  an  omnipotent  God  we 
Mso  believe  that  the   gates  of  hell  cannot 


prevail  against  him.  And  if  we  believe  that 
God  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men  we  sliould 
know  that  we  labor  In  vain  to  build  a  temple 
of  peace  which  is  not  dedicated  to  the  vic- 
tory Of  moral  force.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-flve  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
Isaiah  foretold  the  birth  of  one  who  was  to 
be  called   "the  Prince  of  Peace." 

We  need  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  behind  the  iron  curtain;  we  need  to 
demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are  n^en  of 
good  will;  and  over  and  above  all  we  need 
to  convince  them  that  we  believe  in  and 
practice  the  Christianity  which  we  profess. 
Will  the  material  advantages  of  expanded 
East-West  trade  be  an  adequate  bridge  to 
peace  with  tho.se  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Evangelical  leaders  do  not  think  so. 

They  point  out  that  materialism  is  the 
road  to  discontent  and  revolution.  The 
same  thought  was  expressed  in  1923  by  W. 
Wilson  when  he  said: 

"If  our  civilization  is  to  survive  materi- 
ally it  must  be  redemeed  spiritually.  It  can 
be  saved  only  by  becoming  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  made  free  and  happy 
by  the  practices  that  spring  from  that 
spirit. 

"Only  thus  can  its  discontent  be  driven  out 
and  the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead." 

In  solving  our  legislative  problems,  in- 
cluding a  bridge  to  peace,  may  we  always  feel 
in  need  of  God's  help.  In  the  words  of  a 
favorite  hymn;  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  his  wonders  to  perform."  He  caused 
tile  stars  to  fight  against  sisera  and  he  can 
change  the  heart  of  a  dictator.  Church  his- 
tory is  replete  with  examples  of  how  he  has 
changed  men  to  Influence  the  course  of 
events. 

Both  here  and  abroad  dedicated.  God- 
fearing men  must  challenge  the  anti-God 
forces  of  materialism.  "Either  spiritual 
forces  will  cushion  and  contain  the  violent 
flow  of  secular  events"  says  Dr.  Carl  Henry, 
'or  modern  civilization  will  tumble  through 
the  rejection  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  herit- 
age." 

And  I — "If  I  be  lifted  up"  said  the  Prince 
of  Peace  "shall  draw  all  men  unto  me." 


AMENDMENT      OF      AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OP 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President.    I    ask    unanimous    consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  72,  House  Joint 
Resolution  273. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  273)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and 
transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  ser\'e  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
esti->-.  which  reported  this  measure 
unanimously.  I  understand,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  some  questions  about  the 
bill,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  endeavor 
to  answer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  was  reported  several  days  ago,  I 
was  not  able  at  that  time  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  bill  or  of  the  report.  The 
bill  and  the  report  are  now  available. 


My  concern  was  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  bill  applied  to  barley  tobacco.  I 
have  read  the  bill  and  the  reixirt,  and, 
as  I  understand,  it  applies  only  to  Mar>'- 
land  type  tobacco:  but,  because  of  the 
concern  of  burley  tobacco  growers  in 
my  State,  who  have  always  opp>osed  any 
amendment  which  would  permit  lease  or 
transfer  of  tobacco  allotments,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill  will  not  change 
in  any  way  the  present  law  prohibiting 
the  lease  or  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments for  burley  tobacco. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  applies  only  to  growers 
of  Marj'land  tobacco,  and  would  give  the 
producers  of  Maryland  tobacco  the  same 
rights  as  to  transfer  of  allotments  by 
leas?  or  transfer  which  already  apply  to 
the  tobacco  growers  in  various  non- 
burley  areas  of  the  seaboard  Stat«s 
which  produce  Flue-cure  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  273 •  is  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  273) 
was   read   the   third   time,   and   passed 


WEALTHY     NEGROES     FORM     NEW 
GROUP  FOR  LEGAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
significant  event — the  organization  in 
New  York  of  a  nationwide  group  of  re- 
sponsible Negro  leaders  who  have  made 
extraordinai-y  successes  in  various  lines 
of  endeavor — took  place  over  the  week- 
end. I  think  it  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  deserve  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

This  group  is  headed  by  Asa  T.  Spauld- 
ing,  of  Durham,  N.C.,  an  insurance  ex- 
ecutive of  one  of  the  great  Insurance 
companies  of  the  South,  and  Dr.  Percy  L. 
Julian,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  a  research 
chemist. 

The  newspaper  article,  which  I  shall 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  states  that 
some  47  responsible  Negro  leaders  have 
gotten  together  to  make  $1  million  a 
year  available  for  the  NAACP  education 
fund  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  emphasized  for  at  least  a  decade 
the  urgent  need  to  have  Negroes  show 
leadership  both  in  the  way  of  financial 
backing  and  also  in  the  way  of  their  own 
prestige. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
advances  which  can  be  made  in  the  tre- 
mendous revolution  which  has  occurred 
in  our  counti-y  since  1954  in  the  effort 
to  attain  some  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  status  for  our  citizens  who  happen 
to  be  Negroes. 

I  mark  it,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  leal 
milestone  on  that  terribly  tortured  and 
hard  road  to  equal  opportunity. 

I  speak  because  I  wish  to  give  support 
and  encouragement  to  these  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  have  now 
heard  the  call  to  duty — a  call  to  duty 
which  has  been  heard,  heretofore,  in 
many  other  fields  by  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  many  other  minority  groups,  and 
which  is  now  echoed  in  this  field. 
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I  wish  them  well.  I  think  it  Is  ex- 
tremely constructive,  especially  at  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  civil  rights  law 
on  the  booiis  and  yet  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  actual  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  respect  of  jobs,  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  understanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  short  biography  of  Asa 
T.  Spauldins.  apparently  the  principal 
motivator  of  this  effort. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Quiet  Rights 
Champion,"  and  was  published  in  tlie 
New  York  Times  of  today. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article,  entitled  "Wealthy 
Negroes  Form  New  Group  for  Legal 
Rights,"  written  by  Will  Lissner,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times) 
Quiet     Rights     Champion:     Asa     Timothy 

SPArLDING 

If  Asa  Timothy  Spaulding  has  a  motto.  It 
Is  "Lefs  get  things  done — with  as  little 
noise  as  possible." 

"And  believe  me,"  .i  friend  added  yesterday, 
"he  gets  things  done  " 

Mr.  Sp.uildlng,  an  insurance  company 
president  with  diver.se  business  interests,  who 
somehow  hiids  time  to  teach  a  Sunday  school 
class  In  his  home  city  of  Durham,  N C 
quietly  arranged  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  fund  for  the  leg.il  defense  nf  .Amer- 
icans claiming  their  civil  rights.  The  fund 
was  established  yesterday  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York. 

The  lack  of  advance  fanfare  was  typical  of 
the  rather  sed.ite.  but  effective,  approach 
that  Mr  Spaulding  has  adopted  to  the  prob- 
lem of  his  race,  his  community  and  the  na- 
tion. He  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  "new 
breed"  of  militant  civil  rights  activists. 

"He's  not  one  to  demonstrate  or  do  any 
slttlng-in  or  do  a  lot  of  preachment,"  said 
another  friend.  "He  wants  the  basic  legal 
approach,  the  democratic  approach." 

ONCE    .\    FABM    BOY 

Mr.  Spaulding.   a  man  of  medium  height 

and  weight,  who  describes  himself  as  "bald- 
ing," was  born  on  July  22,  1902,  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast  near  Washington,  N.C.  As  a  boy, 
he  worked  a  plow  on  his  parents'  modest 
farm. 

But  he  was  a  determined  youth,  and 
though  there  were  few  liigh  schools  for 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time,  he 
managed  to  go  to  Durham  and  work  his  way 
through  high  school. 

After  graduation,  he  caught  the  eye  of  his 
cousin,  C.  C.  Spaulding,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, who  gave  him  a  Job  as  a  supply  clerk. 
The  company  later  loaned  him  money  to 
finance  his  attendance  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity where  he  got  a  bachelor's  degree, 
m.igna  cum  laude,  in  accounting.  He  then 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a 
masters  degree  In  mathematics  and  actuarial 
science. 

ONWARD    TO    PRESIDENT 

In  1932.  Mr.  Spaulding  returned  to  North 
Carolina  Mutual  and  began  his  rise  toward 
the  presidency,  which  he  attained  in  1959. 
North  Carolina  Mutual,  the  largest  operation 
of  its  kind  In  the  world  run  by  Negroes,  was 
founded  in  1899  with  one  employee.  It  now 
has  assets  of  about  $65-million. 

Although  insurance  Is  his  consuming  in- 
terest, Mr.  Spaulding  conducts  diverse  other 
business  activities:  He  is  a  director  of  the 
W.    T.    Grant    Company,    which    operates    a 


chain  of  1.090  general  merchandise  stores; 
chairman  of  the  Bankers  Fire  and  Casualty 
Insurance  Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  and  the  Mutual 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Tlicso  leave  him  little  time  for  recreational 
p.astimcs— "business  Is  his  hobby,"  a  friend 
Kiys — but  he  does  manage  to  teach  that  Sun- 
day school  cl.Lss  at  the  White  Rock  Baptist 
Church  in  Durham, 

A  deeply  religious  man,  his  first  act  as 
president  of  North  Carolina  Mutual  was  to 
Invite  the  company's  officers  into  the  board 
room  for  prayer. 

Friends  describe  him  as  gentle,  cdm  and 
collpcted.  "and  firm  if  he  has  to  be.  " 

Fur  example,  one  associate  says.  "He's  a 
stickler  for  time."  If  he  calls  a  meeting 
for  10  A.M.  "It's  going  to  begin  at  10  .  .  . 
and  ir  Its  supposed  to  close  at  2,  he  closes 
it  h.ilf  a  minute  to  2."  the  associate  explains. 

On  occasion  Mr.  .Spaulding  has  taken  time 
from  his  business  schedule  to  undertake 
missions  for  the  United  States  Government. 
In  195G  he  served  .as  a  member  of  tlie  special 
American  delegation  to  the  presidential  in- 
auguration ceremonies  in  Liberia.  The  same 
year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  UNESCO  gen- 
eral conference  in  New  Delhi.  In  1959  he 
introduced  President  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea 
to  American  Negro  businessmen. 

Friends  siiy  that  his  reserved  but  genial 
manner,  his  dry  wit  and  his  deep  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  race  enabled  him  to  play  an 
Important  role  on  each  occasion. 

FATHER    OP    FOUR 

Mr.  Spaulding  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Elna  Bndgeforth,  have  three  .sons— Asa  T. 
Spaulding  Jr  .  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
North  Carolina  Mutual;  Aaron,  who  is  work- 
ing on  a  master's  degree  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Kenneth,  a 
senior  at  Howard  University — and  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Patricia  Moore,  who  is  married  to  a 
doctor. 

The  Spauldlngs  live  in  an  eight-and-a-half 
room,  two-story  house  of  brick  and  stucco 
In  a  middle-class  Negro  neighborhood  of 
Durham. 

Mrs.  Spaulding.  a  singer  who  occasionally 
sings  at  their  church,  describes  the  house  as 
"traditionally  ftirnished."  On  the  wall  of  one 
room  there  are  10  paintings  of  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Buddha.  The  paintings  were  given 
to  Mr.  Spaulding  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Mr.  Spaulding  says  he  reads  religious  ma- 
terial and  publications  dealing  with  the 
world  scene  and  economics. 

"I  don't  read  much  fiction,"  he  says,  "I'm 
more  Interested  In  the  serious  side  of  life  " 

If  asked  what  else  he  does  in  his  spare 
time,  he  Is  wont  to  reply: 

"I  don't  have  any  spare  time." 

Wealthy  Negroes  Form  New  Group  roR 
Legal  Rights— Plan  To  Raise  Million  a 
Year  From  1,000  in  United  States  To  Aid 
Fight  o.v  Discrimination — A  Bre.\k- 
through  Seen — US.  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment Broadened  bt  Enlistment  op  Negro 
Upper  Class 

(By  Will  Lissner) 
Forty-seven  of  the  country's  wealthiest 
and  most  Influential  Negro  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  have  agreed  to 
form  an  organization  to  raise  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  from  Negros  for  the  legal  defense 
of  Americans  claiming  their  civil  rights. 

The  decision  to  organize  and  make  fund- 
raising  a  regular  annual  affair  was  taken  at 
a  meeting  over  the  weekend  at  the  Harvard 
Club. 

OflBclals  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  which  will  receive  the 
funds,  praised  the  move  as  a  "breakthrough" 
in  a  long  elfort  to  enlist  upper-class  Negroes 
In  the  civil  rights  movement.  For  the  most 
part,  the  movement  has  thus  far  Involved 
Negroes  of  the  working  classes  or  the  lower 
middle  class. 


The  new  group  plans  to  recrtilt  as  mem- 
bers 1,000  men  and  women  who  will  pledge 
to  give  $1,000  a  year  to  the  fund. 

ANSWER  TO  extremists 

Some  supporters  viewed  the  effort  as  an 
answers  to  extremist  versions  of  the  "Black 
Power"  strategy,  which  would  divide  Negrots 
from  whites  in  support  of  the  ciMl  r:gh  s 
movement.  The  new  group,  while  raisinsj  its 
funds  from  Negroes,  will  be  giving  them  to  a 
group  that  defends  both  Negroes  and  whites 
in  court  cases. 

Spearheading  the  movement  are  Asa  T. 
Spaulding  of  Durham.  N.C,  an  Insurance 
executive,  and  Dr.  Percy  L.  Julian  of  O.ik 
Park,  111.,  a  research  chemist.  They  enlisted 
as  its  orgaiii/ers  Insurance  executives,  hotel 
operators,  real  estate  investors,  owners  c£ 
chains  of  businesses  and  lenders  in  law, 
medicine  and  other  professions. 

At  the  weekend  meeting,  the  group  de- 
cided to  call  Itself  the  National  Negro  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Committee  lor  the 
Leg.il    Defense   Fund. 

"This  means  the  Negro  millionaire  Is  com- 
ing of  age  and  taking  a  responsible  place  in 
the  communitv."  one  of  the  organizers  said. 
"Up  to  now,  we've  taken  little  part  in  philan- 
thropy, except  maybe  to  give  to  cit>-wide 
drives.  In  Chicago  we're  getting  up  a  Joint 
Negro  Appeal  for  the  Community  Chest 
That'll  make  the  Negro  philanthropist  visi- 
ble." 

The  fund-raising  drive  was  begun  because, 
m  some  aspects— such  as  the  more  visible 
protests,  marches  and  rallies— the  so-called 
"civil  rights  revolution"  has  lost  momentum 
since  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed 
In  1964,  The  act  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Jurisdiction  In  voting  and  other  righis 
cases. 

CASES   ARE   MOtTNTING 

But  In  others  the  new  Federal  law  served 
to  multiply  vastly  the  number  of  Negroes 
arrested  while  pressing  voter-registration 
drives  In  the  Deep  South  and  the  number 
of  test  cases  and  court  challenges  all  over 
the  nation.  Only  selected  cases  are  tried  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  .is 
It  seeks  to  build  up  a  body  of  decisions  on 
voting  rights,  desegregation  of  schools  and 
Job  discrimination.  Others  are  litigated  by 
the  legal  arm  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
the  NAACP.  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

The  fund  separated  from  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  In  1950  and  Is  now  run  independently. 
It  operates  on  a  budget  of  $2-mUllon  a  year. 
but  In  the  last  year  Its  cases  have  quad- 
rupled, according  to  Jack  Greenberg,  director 
and  cotinser. 

About  75.000  Negroes  and  whites  contribute 
annually  to  the  fund. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  given  the  fund 
a  million  dollars  to  litigate  cases  arising  un- 
der the  Federal  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  thus  build  up  a  body  of  Judicial  Inter- 
pretations of  th;  poverty  law.  But  these 
funds  are  separately  administered. 

Some  of  the  cases  arise  from  the  fact  that 
many  school  districts  In  the  Deep  South  are 
desegregating  rather  than  lose  Federal  edu- 
cational grants.  This  reduces  the  need  for 
teachers. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  staffs  of  both  white 
and  Negro  teachers  on  the  basis  of  tenure 
and  experience,  some  disulcts  drop  the  teach- 
ers who  were  most  recently  added  to  teach 
in  the  closed  Negro  schools.  This  has  given 
the  fund  186  teacher  cases  In  11  Southern 
states.  The  charges  are  that  these  teachers 
were  dropped  on  the  ground  of  race  rather 
than  seniority  or  qualifications. 

FISCAL  crisis  expected 

And  while  the  Justice  Department  has 
taken  to  court  three  other  Job-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  cases  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  Is  litigating  35. 
Since  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  found  "probable  cause"  to 
believe  that   the  law  has  been  violated  in 
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1,550  cases,  the  fund  anticipates  that  It  will 
be  litigating  many  more. 

Ciustav  Henlngburg  of  the  fund  staff  called 
the  situation  and  the  accompanying  financial 
problem  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Spaulding. 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Spaulding  Is  a 
member  of  the  fund's  Ixiard. 

The  insurance  executive  agreed  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  most  active  Negro  business 
.ind  professional  leaders,  if  a  fellow  board 
member,  Dr.  Julian,  served  as  co-chairman. 
Dr.  Julian  acceded.  He  is  president  of  Julian 
Laboratories  and  a  research  consultant  to 
several  governments  and  to  concerns  in  the 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  industries. 

Ten  days  ago  the  two  men  sent  out  a  call 
to  a  carefully  picked  list  of  50  men  and 
women.  All  but  three  responded  favorably. 
One  of  the  three  is  known  to  be  seriously  ill. 

AFFIRMATIVE    RESPONSE 

Porty-one  attended  the  meeting,  five  sent 
proxies  and  one  sent  a  deputy.  The  latter 
was  John  J.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  publisher 
of  Ebony.  Jet,  Tan  and  Negro  Digest.  He  was 
represented  by  LeRoy  W,  Jeffries  of  Chicago, 
vice  president  of  the  Johnson  Publishing 
Company, 

One  of  those  who  sent  proxies  was  A.  G. 
Gaston  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  head  of  Gaston 
Enterprises,  which  include  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, a  bank,  motels,  homes  and  other 
interests. 

Another  was  J.  J.  Simmons  of  Muskogee, 
Okla  ,  an  oil  producer  with  wells  in  Oklahoma 
and  Nigeria.  He  sent  a  pledge  of  support 
from  Lagos.  Nigeria,  where  he  is  on  a  business 
trip. 

"Those  at  the  meeting,  after  hearing 
speeches  by  Mr.  Greenberg,  Mr.  Spaulding 
and  Dr.  Julian,  adopted  the  name,  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  and  Professional  Com- 
mittee for  the  Legal  Defense  Fund.  They 
also  adopted  a  formula  to  raise  an  annual 
fund  through  a  campaign  in  10  regions  of  the 
country.  The  plan  calls  for  state  committees 
to  be  set  up  In  each  region. 

They  also  adopted  what  they  called  their 
goal:  recruiting  as  members  1.000  men  and 
women  who  will  pledge  to  give  at  least  $1,000 
a  year  to  the  fund. 

Those  supporting  the  move  with  enthusi- 
asm Included  a  number  of  men  who  are  as 
widely  known  In  the  general  conimunity  as 
they  are  In  the  Negro  community. 
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FORMULA  FOR  NATO 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  verj-  im- 
portant lead  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  It  is  entitled  "Formula  for 
NATO." 

I  have,  as  is  quite  well  known,  drafted 
a  resolution  which  has  been  sponsored 
by  12  Senators. 

My  resolution  takes  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  than  does  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana,  and  another 
group  of  Senators  concerning  the  pull- 
ing out  of  American  troops  from  Europe. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  problem  as  having  implications  far 
beyond  the  mere  physical  act  of  pulling 
tile  troops  out  and  whatever  relative 
economies  that  action  would  imply  in 
terms  of  money. 

I  compliment  the  German  Federal 
Government  on  having  proposed  a  very 
intelligent  way,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  to  establish  a  foimula  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  not  precipitantly 
moving  the  very  important  American 
forces  out  of  Europe  and.  at  the  same 
time,  helping  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 


American  balance  of  payments  through 
the  German  acquisition  of  Treasury 
bonds  with  U.S.  dollars  that  have  been 
accumulated  in  Germany  as  the  result 
of  the  surplus  trade  and  prosperity 
which  Western  Germany  has  enjoyed. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  constructive  in- 
dication of  the  correctness  of  our 
formula. 

I  think  that  there  should  be  negotia- 
tions concerning  our  troop  strength  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  Europeans  should 
be  encouraged  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  important  for  the  organization  of 
NATO  as  well  as  for  a  nuclear  deterrent. 
However,  a  precipitant  pullout  would  be 
veo'  damaging  to  the  world  and  to  the 
values  which  adhere  to  the  American 
leadership  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

I  think  that  statements  on  this  matter 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  West 
German  Government  should  have  our 
approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Formula 
for  NATO,"  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoR.MUL.'i     FOR     NATO 

The  Johnson  Administration  and  the  Bonn 
Government  have  found  a  workable  formula 
that  may  resolve  the  touchy  and  tangled 
problem  posed  by  American  troops  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  In  West  Germany. 
Although  full  details  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  Washington  has  apparently  decided 
to  keep  its  forces  up  to  strength  for  the  time 
being  and,  in  return,  Bonn  will  help  defend 
the  dollar.  In  addition,  the  agreement  may 
yield  other  significant  benefits  for  both  coun- 
tries and  for  the  NATO  alliance. 

Certainly  the  agreement  Is  superior  to  the 
old  "offset"  approach  that  had  provoked  so 
much  resentment  and  had  proved  so  dam- 
aging to  German-American  relations.  Under 
its  provisions,  Bonn  was  compelled  to  buy 
military  equipment  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  offset  the  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  American  and  British  troops  stationed  In 
Germany.  The  Gc-man  Government  com- 
plained that  these  purchases  Jeopardized  its 
budget  while  the  German  military  argued 
that  It  was  forced  to  take  goods  It  could 
not  use.  But  London  and  Washington  in- 
sisted that  Germany  share  the  burden  of  de- 
fense and  threatened  troop  withdrawals  if 
their    costs    were   not    met. 

Now  these  strains  on  relations  should  be 
relieved  as  a  result  of  the  ingenious  solution 
worked  out  between  Washington  and  Bonn. 
Instead  of  making  offset  purchases.  Germany 
will  use  part  of  Its  dollar  holdings  to  buy 
a  special  Issue  of  Treasury  bonds  that  will 
help  reduce  the  deficit  In  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  offset  approach  will 
still  be  in  effect  between  Germany  and 
Britain,  but  there  is  some  hope  that  Bonn 
will  also  provide  direct  support  for  sterling 
as  well  as  for  the  dollar, 

"Tlie  ad\antages  of  the  new  arrangement 
to  Germany  are  obvious.  Chancellor  Kurt 
Kiesinger  can  balance  his  budget  and  placate 
his  military  leaders.  In  contrast,  there  are 
some  disadvantages  for  the  United  States. 
It  will  have  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by 
American  troops  and  the  domestic  defense  in- 
dustry will  lose  a  substantial  amount  of  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  defense  industry  is  fully  oc- 
cupied supplying  the  armed  forces  in  Viet- 
nam while  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  Treas- 
ury removes  any  threat  that  Bonn  will  use 
Its  excess  dollars  to  make  further  Inroads 
Into  the  dwindling  United  States  gold  stock. 

Even  more  Important,  the  agreement  com- 
mits West  Germany  to  cooperate   with  the 


United  Slates  in  defense  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Just  the  other  day  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  warned 
that  the  present  monetary  network  could 
be  undermined  if  European  nations  did  not 
take  over  more  of  tlie  costs  now  carried  by  the 
United  States,  and  called  specifically  for 
"multilateral  financial  arrangements  to  neu- 
tralize the  foreign  exchange  consequence  of 
the  locations  of  our  troops  and  those  of  our 
allies."  German  investment  in  Treasury  se- 
curities is  a  positive  response  to  this  appeal. 
It  not  only  provides  immediate  help  but  also 
ii'idicates  a  willingness  to  press  on  with  re- 
form measures  to  strengthen  the  system 

The  formula  also  gives  the  members  of 
NATO  more  time  to  re-examine  and  reshape 
their  alliance.  There  is  a  real  need  to  in- 
crease NATO's  flexibility,  so  that  there  can 
be  shifts  in  troop  le-. els  ar.d  a  more  eqviitable 
sharing  of  their  costs.  In  adopting  a  flexible 
financial  formula,  this  objective  too  is  with- 
in reach. 


WASTEFUL  EXPENDITURE  OF  TAX- 
PAYERS' MONEY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  prac- 
tically every  day  I  receive  letters  from 
indignant  Ohioans  protesting  the  spend- 
ing of  taxpayers'  money. 

Today  I  received  two  letters,  which  I 
have  answered.  They  reflect  the  general 
thinking  and  the  protests  of  the  Ohioans. 

I  read  an  answer  to  one  of  the  letters; 

I  received  yotu-  recent  telegram  referring 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  March. 
1P67.  issue  of  Nation's  Business  pointing  out 
that  tax  money  is  now  being  used  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  "tram 
pickets." 

This  is  being  done  under  the  guise  of 
fighting  poverty. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  providing  money  to  train  pickets  to 
rarticipate  in  public  demonstration 
Kow  that  has  a  relationship  to  the  fight 
on  poverty,  I  simply  carmot  understand. 
If  it  has  any  meaning,  it  means  that  tax- 
payers' money  is  being  spent  to  spread 
disorder,  commotion  and,  frequently,  vio- 
lence, in  the  various  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

I  quote  further  from  my  answer: 

I  frankly  tell  you  that  the  shocks  which 
I  suffer  about  various  activities  of  the  fed- 
eral government  In  which  taxpayers'  money 
is  being  uselessly  and  unjustly  si>ent  have  a 
debilitating  effect  upon  me. 

And  that  is  the  fact.  I  feel  exhausted 
fiom  observing  what  is  being  done  and 
in  answerini  letters  which  so  justly  com- 
plain about  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
use  of  taxpayers"  money. 

I  further  say  in  my  letter — and  I  espe- 
cially wish  the  Presiding  Officer  to  hear 
this: 

Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  citizen  in 
Grove  City.  Ohio,  accompanied  by  a  news 
aiticle  taken  out  of  The  Columbus  Dispatch 
pointing  out  that  the  U.S.  Government 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  may 
aid,  through  a  $75,000  Federal  grant  to  be 
made  to  a  Jess  Mason  of  Lexington,  Ohio. 
promotion  of  a  'Polar  Bear  Research  Proj- 
ect." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Mason  has  a  biisi- 
ness.    He  got  a  polar  bear  and  put  it  in 
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his  window  to  attract  attention.  Then 
there  came  to  him  the  brilliant  idea  that 
he  could  apply  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  $75,000  grant  to  conduct  re- 
search on  polar  bear  life  in  Ohio.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  do  about  the  application.  We 
have  not  had  a  polar  bear  in  Ohio  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  State,  except  that 
polar  bears  might  have  been  there  in  the 
glacial  period.  But  Mason,  somehow  or 
other,  felt  that  the  Federal  Government, 
in  its  paternalistic  principles,  would  pro- 
vide him  with  $75,000  to  feed  this  polar 
bear,  and  for  Mason,  who  knows  nothing 
about  polar  bears,  to  conduct  a  research 
and  development  project  on  polar  bear 

life. 
I  read  further  from  my  letter: 

I  am  sending  you  a  Xerox  copy  of  the 
article.  (Mr.  Tuliner)  U  you  seethed  with 
Indignation  wlien  you  read  the  Nation's 
Business  piece — 

About  the  poverty  program  providing 
money  to  train  drop-outs  to  picket  and 
demonstrate — 

this  will   add  a  little   bit   of  intensity   to  it. 

Every  day  I  receive  letters  of  that 
character:  and  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  being  bombarded,  we  can 
well  understand  why  that  is  happening. 

I  will  not  read  the  remainder  of  the 
letter,  because  it  is  personal  and  ex- 
presses my  views.  However,  I  contem- 
plate placing  in  the  Record  every  week 
the  letters  I  receive  about  this  useless, 
criminal  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money.  I  have  advised  my  staff  mem- 
bers to  collect  these  letters  for  me  and  to 
tabulate  them,  and  I  plan  to  present 
them  to  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  use  our  strength  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  begin  thinking  of  the  taxpayer 
and  to  stop  giving  doles  and  gifts  to  the 
Innumerable  appUcants  who  are  asking 

for  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  since  I  made  ray  statement 
several  minutes  ago  I  have  looked 
further  through  my  mail,  and  I  now 
have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Jesse  Ma- 
son, the  man  who  wants  the  $75,000  to 
conduct  the  research  on  polar  bears  in 
New  Lexington,  Ohio.  He  is  engaged  in 
Masons  Refrigeration  Service,  Inc.,  and 
he  tells  about  the  need  to  do  research 
work  on  polar  bears  so  as  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

Mr.  Mason  states  in  his  letter  the  num- 
ber of  polar  bears  that  are  still  in  exist- 
ence and  how  rapidly  they  are  vanishing; 
and  I  suppose  he  declares  that  with  his 
research  project  the  polar  bears  of  the 
world  will  be  saved.  He  states  that  200 
people  an  hour  have  been  passing  his 
place  of  business  to  view  the  polar  bear. 
Then,  he  says: 

This,  of  course,  requires  supervision,  study 
and  research  by  a  qualified  biologist,  extreme 
precision  in  environmental  control,  accom- 
panying equipment,  proper  record  keeping 
and  a  host  of  other  demands  that  are  far 
beyond  the  financial  means  of  a  private  In- 
dividual such  as  I. 

It  Is  therefore  requested  that  an  Initial 
grant  of  $75,000  be  approved  and  an  annual 
$20,000  maintenance  fund  be  established  to 
c.u-ry  on  the  program  until  such  time  as 
the  project  has  served  Its  purpose. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  what  I  have 
had  to  say  may  think  that  this  sounds 


ridiculous  and  laughable,  but  it  is  tragic 
because  we  have  created  a  state  of  mind 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
any  tvpe  of  fantastic  program  can  be 
promoted,  and  that  one  can  look  to  the 
Federal  Goveniment  to  finance  it. 

I  shall  have  to  tell  Mr.  Mason,  an 
Ohioan.  that  before  I  received  his  letter 
I  declared  my  opposition  to  his  program. 
Since  I  have  read  his  letter  I  am  firmer 
in  my  belief  that  it  .should  be  denied 
thani  was  before  I  received  the  letter. 


PRESIDENTS  POVERTY  MESSAGE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  White  House  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
particularly  important  message  among 
the  flood  of  Presidential  messages  we 
have  received  in  recent  weeks— the  mes- 
sage on  poverty  and  urban  problems. 

I  want  first  to  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  format  it  u.sed  in  this 
ca.se.  for  I  found  the  combination  of  the 
povcrtv,  urban  transportation,  and  hous- 
ing proposals  in  one  document  allowed 
me  a  wider  view  of  what  is  basically  a 
siiu'.lo  problem. 

The  message  itself  was  a  mixed  bag. 
Under  the  heading  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty there  were  several  proposals  which 
deserve.  I  believe,  our  praise  and  sup- 
port. First,  the  President  asked  for  S2.06 
billion,  up  18  percent  from  his  request 
of  $1.75  billion  last  year.  This  is  still 
not  enough  for  the  war  on  poverty,  a 
war  which  encompasses  within  it  vast 
battles  against  unemployment,  lack  of 
education,  and  disease,  and  a  war  which, 
if  won.  will  go  a  long  way  to  solve  related 
problems  such  as  crime — it  is  not  enough, 
but  it  is  an  improvement. 

But  increased  allocations  for  the  war 
on  poverty  in  fiscal  year   1968  will  not 
undo   the   havoc   caused   by   inadequate 
funding  in  1967.    This  year,  in  one  pro- 
gram area  alone — that  of  so-called  ver- 
satile   community    action   funding — the 
amount   finally   appropriated   was   $125 
million  below  the  $325  million  necessary 
just  to  continue  existing  programs.    This 
fiscal  straightjacket  has  been  especially 
damaging  in  rural  areas,  many  of  which 
were  Just  getting  organized  to  receive 
community   action  funds   for   the   first 
time.     As  a  result,  no  new  community 
action  programs  were  funded  this  year, 
and  the  late  starters  were  tripped  up  at 
the  starting  blocks.    Moreover,  expecta- 
tions among  the  poor  themselves  were 
aroused,  then  extinguished,  making  the 
battle  to  instill  motivation  and  self-help 
just  that  much  harder  a  second  time 
around.     Lastly,  there  will  be  no  funds 
available  from  OEO  this  year  for  special 
summer  programs;  while  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  war  on  poverty  should  operate 
primarily  to  fight  summer  fires,  it  has 
performed  a  critically  valuable  fimction 
in  helping  to  avert  violence  in  years  past. 
Affirmatively,  I  wish  to  say  it  averted 
violence  in  my  city  and  many  other  cities 
in  the  country.    This  is  a  function  which 
I  fear  we  cannot  do  without  this  year. 

Tliis  situation  led  me  to  write  the 
President  and  OEO  Director  Shriver  in 
December  of  last  year  to  urge  them  to 
submit  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
President  has  no  such  plans,  so  I  will 
introduce  such   a   bUl   shortly,   myself, 


when  the  general  domestic  supplemental 
bill  reaches  the  Senate.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical and  moral  imperative  in  which  I 
hope  to  have  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  President's  poverty  message  also 
revealed  a  number  of  desirable  adminis- 
trative improvements  in  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, including  increased  participation 
by  private  enterprise,  tightening  up  of 
auditing  requirements,  and  refinement  of 
the  strictures  against  partisan  political 
activity  by  community  action  employees. 
It  was  the  minority  in  the  House  and 
Senate  la.st  year  which  led  the  way  with 
reforms  in  these  areas,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  now  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  this  course. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  message  was  a  mixed 
bag  and  there  arc  a  number  of  disturbing 
Clements.  First  and  foremost,  there  are 
apparently  no  program  imiovatiors 
planned  for  the  new  year,  aside  from  the 
previously  announced  plan  to  extend 
Headstart  to  the  elemenUry  school 
grades.  The  burst  of  innovation  that 
accompanied  OEO's  early  years  produced 
some  waste  but  it  also  ser\-ed  the  planned 
purpose  of  stirring  the  pot^ — of  moving 
and  shaking  the  traditional  agencies  and 
programs.  Surely,  we  have  not  already 
produced  all  the  necessary  program  ex- 
periments and  innovations,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent's message  does  little  to  challenge 
that  conclusion.  Indeed  the  evidence 
before  us  in  connection  with  the  inquiry 
on  the  poverty  program  now  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  indicates  innovations  are 
singularly  required. 

Paul  Ylvisaker.  a  prime  architect  oi 
the  Ford  Foundation's  "Gray  Areas"  pro- 
gram which  laid  much  of  the  groundwork 
for  community  action,  warned  that  inno- 
vation was  already  being  frozen  out  of 
the  program.    He  said : 

Increasingly,  the  external  pressures  and  the 
internal  tendencies  are  to  deal  rouUnely  with 
familiar  solutions.  ...  Yet  anyone  liv- 
ing with  the  problems  of  poverty  knows  how 
demanding  they  are  of  new  solutions  and  un- 
orthodox approaches— and  now  Is  not  the 
time  to  freeze  even  a  yesterday's  Innovations 
into  today'sstandard  practices. 

And  Richard  Boone,  also  an  early 
architect  of  the  war  on  poverty,  likewise 
warned  of  the  need  to  protect  OEO  from 
slipping  away  from  innovative  practices 
and  toward  the  operation  of  large,  estab- 
lished programs. 

There  is  one  program  which  appears 
new— the  so-called  concentrated  em- 
ployment program.  That  program  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  built  largely  around 
the  special  impacts  provision  whicn 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  I  co- 
authored  last  year.  Though  the  special 
impacts  genesis  of  this  effort  to  concen- 
trate public  and  private  resources  on 
slum  unemployment  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Piesidenfs  message,  I  am 
pleased,  nevertheless,  that  the  concept 
has  been  adopted  and  extended— from 
$25  mUlion  in  1967  to  a  proposed  Sl^a 
million  in  1968. 

A  second  possible  difBculty  has  to  do 
with  the  President's  proposal  that  local 
public  officials  and  agencies  be  manda- 
torily seated  upon  local  commumty 
action  boards.  While  I  recognize  tha 
the  sympathetic  participation  of  city  nau 
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is  indispensable  to  a  successful  CAP,  it  is 
anomalous  to  recommend  extending  the 
Hatch  Act  protections,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  require  city  hall  seating  on  the 
board,  on  the  other.  That  proposal  is 
likely  to  lead  to  political  abuse  and  par- 
tisanship and  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  will  eventually 
reconsider  this  proposal. 

Finally,  I  would  point  with  concern  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  dissipation  and  dupli- 
cation of  some  of  OEO's  jurisdiction  and 
activities  among  a  variety  of  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  given  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating rural  programs,  even  though  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  never 
shown  itself  geared  to  assist  the  non- 
farm  poor  in  rural  areas,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  given  joint  responsibility  with  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  for  the  creation  of  multi- 
service centers.  These  are  matters  which 
I  know  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  will  want 
to  examine  closely  in  its  study  of  the 
antipoverty  program. 

It  would  be  premature  to  make  any 
final  determinations  on  the  value  of  these 
proposals  now,  before  the  legislation  is 
available  for  examination,  and  I  will  re- 
serve my  own  judgment  until  that  time. 

In  the  housing  field,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  President  will  seek  the  full 
authorization  for  both  the  model  cities 
and  rent  supplement  programs.  His  de- 
cision to  recommend  a  pilot  project  for 
low-income  homeownership  is  a  welcome 
response  to  the  declaration  some  months 
ago  made  by  20  Republican  Senators 
calling  for  this  type  of  plan. 

I  also  agree  with  the  need  to  expand 
the  research  and  development  funds 
available  to  HUD.  I  feel  that  if  we  are 
to  make  an  appreciable  dent  in  the  re- 
habilitation effort  we  must  find  improved, 
low-cost  methods  to  do  the  job.  I  think 
the  President's  idea  of  creating  a  new 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research, 
Technology,  and  Engineering  gives  this 
area  the  new  emphasis  it  urgently  needs. 
At  the  same  time  the  establishment  of 
an  Institute  of  Urban  Development  will 
enable  others  to  think  of  some  long- 
range  problem  solving. 

I  do  feel  that  the  President  has  failed 
to  come  up  with  any  innovations  in  the 
field  of  mass  transportation.  Gradually 
our  cities  are  being  choked  by  the  auto- 
mobiles which  continue  to  clutter  their 
streets.  The  amounts  of  money  we  have 
thus  far  devoted  to  the  urban  mass- 
transit  problem  have  had,  as  yet,  little 
appreciable  effect  on  the  problem. 

In  short,  the  message  of  the  President 
on  poverty  should  not  lull  anyone  to 
sleep.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  provoke 
us  into  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  for 
myself  the  lines  of  action  I  intend  to 
pursue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  tables  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  OEO  showing  a  com- 
parison between  the  funding  levels  of 
various  antipoverty  programs  in  1966, 
1967,  and  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Joh  Corps — Obligations  and  expenditures 


Job  Corps  enrollees — Ai^erage  nnmber 


Fiscal  year 

1966 

1967 

190S 

()|>lT;llloil5: 

OI)li<'iiiioii= 

KxjH'iiditurfS 

214 
44 

$202 
2«5 

it 
GO 

$2i« 
2tf-J 

C.ijiit.u  outlay: 

<>Wi?:ilioiis - 

K\]tf'ii(liliirfS  . 

5 

Tut;i!.  .Trit)  Corps: 

<  >hiiL'alinns 

ExiK-iulitiircs 

:in4 

2H 

29-'i 

Fiscal  year 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Federal  and  State  conserva- 
tion  

Mens  urban 

7,  920      13, 100 

8,7l»U      12,tiUU 

1,  500       5,  (KK) 

30           300 

14.  .100 

ia,&(jo 

Demon.<ilration 

WW 

Total.  Job  Corps 

Total  enrollecj;  Iteneliling 

18,150 
42,000 

31,000 

80.000 

38,  two 
97.  oOO 

Work  and  training  programs 
(Dollars  in  millions] 


Niipliivnrliood  Youth  Corps ., 

In  school.. 

Out  of  school - 

Suininrr,  - _ 

Work  cxinTienee 

Adull  tfiiiiaiiK  and  .•i[>ecial  impact. 


Total. 


Fiscal  year  19C6 


Numlier       Slots 


$271 


112 


106,000 
5.S.  000 

21)9.  not) 
tJ4.  000 


3.58 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Num1)er       Slots 


$325 


100 


125,000 
60,000 

165,000 
46,000 
25,000 


5-23 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Number 

Slots 

$321 

130  ono 

60  000 

IM.  OIJO 

70 
258 

3U.  000 
100.000 

649 

Cmnmunitij  action  program 
IDollars  in  niillion.s] 

Fiscal  vear 

1»W 

Fiscal  vear 

Fiscal  vear 
196* 

lli'ad.st;irf                                    ..                      .       .                      

$196 

>$352 

1  $337 

'  135 

Noii;lit»ur]if)0<i  contt-rs 

77 
1 

20 
25 
22 
17 

3 

85 

■49 

'22 

25 

18 

10 

4 

7 

112 

■8 

s  120 

I leaith  centers  and  services                                                        -  . 

Stifl 

I/eyal  services                                                                                        

M7 

Upward  Hound 

«35 

Adult  I'duculion.         .            ....                

»21 

Kpni('iii;i!  tuniriai  education 

» in 

Kaniilv  planninc   .-     .        . _. 

«10 

»15 

( ■  \  \  planiitnp 

«  18 

nihiT  proprimis                                                                         .  .     

144 

21 
22 
62 
14 

103 

2 

27 

35 

16 

'134 

1 

Hi'M'arch  df'^l(lIl^traTion                                                                            .... 

3.'^ 

17 

Tot.d 

G2S 

775 

1.022 

>  Karmarked  programs. 
'Estimated  ci'minunily  demand. 


Headstart 


Fiscal  vear 
19<.ti 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  vear 
lytiS 

Fiscal  year 
196S  alternate 

Nuni-  1      Plots 
Ut 

Num- 
ber 

Slots 

Num- 
ber 

Slots 

Num- 
ber 

Slots 

Suniiner 

$97 

573.000 

$110 
205 

55a  000 

$110 

550,000 

$90 

450,000 

Full  year 

Kitllfiw  Ihrouch 

63 

1  160,  000 

187,000 

205 
135 
22 

187,000 
200,000 

225 
135 
22 

213.  ilOO 
200.000 

Tr.uning  and  research 

18 



22 

Total 

198 

.|        352 

472 

472 

'  Full-year  programs  oi  short  duration  in  1966. 
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Research  and  demonstration  program 
|In  millions  of  dollorel 


Fiscal  year 

1966 

19«7 

1961 

47 

28 

27 

FdtioLtiori            .., 

A 
2 
8 
4 
9 
6 
12 

4 

2 

4 

a 

2 

5 
9 

4 

)lr;li|sl:irt 

2 
4 

L<t;il  services 

lleullli                -- 

3 

Community  servi(* 

Other 

4 
8 

Rejiearch 

12 

10 

10 

lleuistart 

Otlier  research 

10 

4 
6 



4 

C 

5 

3l 

4 

Total 

M           41 

41 

Rural   loans 

r 

Fiscal  yeu 

1966 

1967 

1908 

OMitrfilidns  <in  nilllions) ... 
(•;i|Ut;il  outlay  — Loiin  fund. 

Iniliviilunl  loiiiis 

Loan^  to  ooov)er;itives 

%3i 

3J 

17,  (173 

391 

$24 

34 

13, 135 

400 

in.ocm 

41NI 

\figrant!) 
|In  niillions  of  doliiirsl 

Fiscal  year 

19e<> 

1967 

l'.".t 

1 

9 

13 

3 

4 

9 
17 
3 

4 

Voutli  i'(lm;itii)n 

Ailiill  f.UniIiiiii 

llou.--liii;  au'l  siinitatioti 

u 

17 

fQtul            

26 

33 

-1 

Indians » 

Fiscal  year 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Viinou.^  |ir<.>;rLiiiiS- 

1« 

21 

-'■'■ 

1  FiMuis  incUlileil  in  community  lutii.n  priij.T.i!n. 
VISTA 


Fiseiil  yciir 


19«i 


1967 


lOtiH 


Otilieiilions  \in  millioiis) 

Kt'iiiil  ir   volunteers— End  of 

vf.ir - ■ 

He L' u hir  volunteers— M a n- 

yiMTS 

Associ:iti',s~Enil  (if  yeiir 

I'lirt-time—  End  of  year 


$16 

$26  1 

3, 1(X) 

4,250 

1.771 

600 

3.3(10 

i.otw 

50,000 

War  OH  pmirUj  program  Unls 
(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Catepory 


I960 
actual 


K'liniition  and  training 

llf:illii'  - — 

Ciish  iMMiefit  payments' - -■ 

Services,  economic  and  cominunity  development 
etc •■  ■-- 

Total - ■ 


0.3 

.7 

8.3 

.7 


1903 
actual 


0.3 
1.0 

10.4 

1.2 


Ml 


4.  JINl 

1. IHHI 

50.  (K»l 


Volunteers  xn  the  war  on  poverty 

Headstart: 

summer    95,000 

Full   year 35.000 

VISTA  part-time 50.000 

Women  in  community  service 20.000 

CAP  remedial   tutorial 30.000 

CAA  boards  and  councils 90,000 


9.9 


12.9 


1966 
actual 


2.5 

1.8 

12.7 

2.6 


19.6 


1967  esti- 
mate 


3.1 
3.6 
12.8 

2.5 


22.0 


196Se<ti. 

nuilf 


3.8 
4.2 
H.0 

3.1 


25.6 


'  Mostly  for  tlic  iiped. 


HIGHWAY  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presitient. 
earlier  thi.s  year.  Comini.';,sioner  Burl 
Sawyer.s  of  the  West  Vir-'inia  State  Road 
Commi.ssioii,  tdelivcied  an  address  before 
the  National  Limestone  Institute  m 
Wa.shintjton.  D.C..  the  subject  of  which 
was  •Problems  Associated  With  Our 
Highway     System    Both     Pre.sent     and 

Future." 

Commissioner  Sawyers  is  the  knowl- 
edseablc  and  capable  administrator  of 
our  State  hiyhway  prosram  and  I  have 
been  privilesed  to  work  closely  with  him 
not  only  on  West  Virginia  highway  pro- 
r.rams  but  ahso  on  transportation  prob- 
lems at  the  national  level.  In  addition 
to  his  po.sitlon  as  commi.ssioner  of  the 
State  road  commission.  Mr.  Sawyers  is 
vice  president  of  the  American  A.<^socia- 
tion  of  State  Highway  Officials  and  the 
1967  president  of  the  Southea.stcrn  As- 
.sociation  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
These  positions  are  significant  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  work  in  the 
highway  field. 

In  his  discussion  on  present  and  future 
highway  problems.  Commissioner  Saw- 
yers has  posed  challenging  questions  for 
which,  as  he  stat-es.  •answers  must  come 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead  if  we  are 
to  .successfully  meet  the  so-called  crisis 
of  our  highway  system." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Commissioner 
Sawyers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  By  Burl  A   S.\wyers.  Before  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute.  \Va.shington. 

D.C..  January   17.  1967 

I  was  impressed  with  Cungres.sman 
Kluczynski's  remarks  as  he  referred  to  the 
very  great  need  for  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation community  planning.  He  mentioned 
schools.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  West  Vlr- 
gina.  where  our  State  Is  responsible  for  all 
roads.  Including  all  secondary  roads — a  total 
of  34,000  miles — we  have  this  problem.  Too 
often  the  school  building  sites  have  been 
Icx^ated  and  the  school  is  already  opened  be- 
fore we  are  ever  told  anything  about  the 
road  requirements.  And  then  public  pres- 
sure begins,  so  we  have  to  work  on  a  crash 
basis  to  build  an  access  facility.  This 
reminds  me  of  an  experience  which  happened 
to  me  some  several  years  ago  when  I  was 
working  In  West  Virginia's  First  Road  District 
located  in  Charleston.  One  of  our  typical 
native  mountaineer  citizens,  who  lived  on  a 
country  road,  used  to  come  to  my  office  each 
Monday  morning  Just  as  regular  as  the  weeks 
rolled  by  and  his  request  was  for  the  same 
thing.  'My  road  needs  fixing.'   Well,  this  kept 


on  and  kept  on  for  most  of  a  ye.ir  until  he  be- 
came quite  a  nuisance  and  we  found  by  scr.ip- 
ing  the  barrel  we  could  provide  enough  money 
to  stabilize  his  road  and  make  it  an  ali- 
weather  rniid.  I  think  we  used  crushed  lime- 
stone Incidentally.  Then  for  several  mnnlhs 
we  didn't  see  George  again.  And  suddenly 
one  Monday  morning  here  was  George  back 
to  see  us.  This  time  we  rolled  out  the  rug 
and  welcomed  George,  thinking  he  could  be 
here  only  for  one  purpose  and  that  was  to 
thank  us  for  a  good  road  Job  we  Just  gave  the 
community  some  time  ago.  George  looked  at 
the  celling"  and  at  the  floor  and  said.  '•Well 
taint  that  easy.  Mr  Sawyers  You  see  I 
moved  last  week  and  my  new  road  needs  fix- 
ing "     That's  one  of  our  dilemmas. 

A  national  magazine  recently  discus.sed 
America's  transportation  systems  in  an  article 
entitled.  "Getting  There  is  Hardly  Ever  Half 
The  Fun!  "  As  the  title  indicates  the  maf;.i- 
zine  is  concerned  about  mass  transportation 
problems,  or  in  Its  words:  "Transportation 
Crl.'iis  ■■  The  article  dealt  with  various  prob- 
lems involved  In  all  forms  of  our  nations 
mass  transportation,  including  our  crowded 
roads,  inadequate  locations  of  airports,  train 
stations,  confusing  travel  schedules,   etc. 

Today  I  want  to  limit  my  remarks  to  some 
of  the  problem:;  ussociated  with  our  high- 
way systent  both  present  nnd  future.  I  du 
not  want  to  emphasize  the  negative  side  cf 
the  roadbuilding  industry.  I  spent  all  of 
my  adult  life  in  the  highway  building  arei. 
and  with  such  first  hand  knowledge  I 
know  this  country  has  the  finest  road  systim 
in  the  world.  But  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
It  realistic  to  say  there  are  problems  tint 
cannot  be  ignored.  In  my  brief  remarks  1 
hope  to  challenge  you  with  certain  matters 
v.-hlch  need  some  answers  and  these  answers 
must  come  in  the  Immediate  years  ahead  it 
we  are  to  successfully  meet  the  so-called 
■•crisis"  of  our  highway  system. 

As  you  know,  this  country  has  obtained  r.s 
world"  leadership  through  the  initiative  and 
imagination  of  its  people,  their  ability  tu 
adapt  to  change  and  to  our  national  re- 
sources Our  ever  improving  highway  system 
has  played  a  major  role  in  our  country's 
growth.  Americas  highway  program  has 
grown  at  a  truly  astounding  pace,  but  despite 
this  acceleration  the  needs  and  demands  oi 
the  traveling  public  has  increased  at  an  even 
faster  rate.  We  apparently  are  not  providing 
enough  to  properly  satisfy  highway  users 
We  have  transportation  problems  on  our 
hands  and  solutions  are  going  to  have  to  be 
advanced  in  the  near  future. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  our 
answers  to  these  highway  transportation 
needs  have  been  relatively  routine.  Perhaps 
we  too  often  Just  automatically  provide 
wider,  straighter  highways  with  greater  load 
bearing  capacities,  access  control,  access  con- 
trol interchanges,  and  safety  devices.  Of 
course,  these  features  are  necessary  in  build- 
ing our  roads,  but  it  is  the  principle  involved 
that  I  speak  of.  One  might  say  modern 
highway  building  has  followed  the  modern- 
ization in  vehicular  improvements.  Auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  have  progressed  in  power. 
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speed,  weight,  beauty  and  safety.  But  oiily 
minor  changes  have  occurred  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved.  Isn't  it  evident 
that  our  present  methods  have  somehow  not 
met  the  actual  needs?  As  an  example,  high- 
way designers  and  traffic  engineers  build 
roads  today  to  meet  an  estimated  traffic  de- 
ve:  -'pment  twenty  to  thirty  years  beyond  the 
completion,  yet  for  various  reasons  anticl- 
p  ited  twenty  to  thirty  years  traffic  quite 
oiien  arrives  well  ahead  to  the  anticipated 
lime.  Therefore,  it  appears  logical  that  some 
revisions  in  our  thinking  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

There  are  many  in  the  highway  industry 
■Riio  feel  tlie  iiucslments  required  lor  modern 
highways  make  it  mandatory  to  estimate 
future  trafSc  as  far  ahead  as  2000  or  2100. 
We  must  keep  abreast  of  any  new  materials 
being  developed  for  possible  use  in  highways. 
Ne'>v  electronic  devices  are  adain.tble  to  high- 
way construction  and  saie:y  prograins. 
Shouldn't  more  emphasis  be  given  to  com- 
puters and  other  electronic  device-  which 
could  control  traffic  movement  and  gtiidance 
of  vehicles?  Laser  beams  are  going  to  open 
new  methods  of  construction.  Plastics — al- 
ready researched,  could  be  considered  and 
Utilized  as  binders  for  highway  surfaces.  As 
you  can  see,  there  are  many  new  areas  we 
could  consider  or  re-emphasize  in  our  re- 
search for  better  highways.  I  am  not  saying 
this  is  a  new  idea  or  that  no  thought  has 
been  or  Is  being  given  to  research. 

I  am  suggesting  we  could  use  sonio  more 
Imagination  throughout  the  industry.  There 
is  a  tremendous  potential  still  untapped  in 
my  opinion  and  the  ideas  of  individuals  such 
as  you  in  this  audience  can  assure  full  use 
of  our  construction  design  and  maintenance 
efforts  in  the  future.  There  are  other  spe- 
cific areas  where  your  talents  can  play  a  spe- 
cific role,  and  some  of  these  are — and  Mr. 
deLorenzl  has  touched  on  some  of  these  al- 
ready: 

(11  The  existing  Federal  Aid  Highways 
Systems  were  established  50  years  ago.  Do 
we  need  a  revision  of  boih  Federal  Aid  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Systems  to  bring  about 
service  characteristics  more  In  line  with  pres- 
ent day  needs? 

Should  Congress  eliminate  Federal  Aid 
Primary  and  Federal  Aid  Secondary  and 
adopt    ftinctional    assistance    classifications? 

Should  more  flexible  rules  on  Federal  as- 
sistance be  adopted? 

|2)  In  the  past  we  have  been  requested 
to  complete  comprehensive  "Need  Studies" 
with  little  time  allowed  for  adequate  re- 
search. 

Should  wo  have  a  national  program  for 
continuing  "Need  Study  "  and  social  and 
economic  Impact  studies? 

Should  future  needs  be  determined  on  a 
state  wide,  region  wide,  or  nation  wide  basis? 

What  should  be  the  future  role  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  conducting  need 
studies? 

13)  The  basic  interest  of  the  various  high- 
way departments  has  been  confined  to  high- 
ways. 

Should  we  now  consider  expanding  our 
programs  and  include  all  modes  of  trans- 
port? 

Sliould  the  state  establish  Cabinet  Level 
Departments  of  Transportation?  (These 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished Secretary  of  Transportation  at  the 
Federal  Level.) 

Wliat  functions  should  be  performed  by 
the  state  agency  and  the  federal   agency? 

14)  At  present  there  are  various  Federal 
Aid  matching  ratios. 

Should  these  ratios  be  retained? 

What  should  determine  matching  ratios? 

Should  a  comprehensive  study  of  match- 
ing ratios  be  conducted? 

(5)  In  financing  highway  programs,  trust 
funds  ensure  the  availability  of  money  when 
needed. 


Should  such  funding  be  rigid  and  imper- 
vious to  constantly  changing  requirements? 

What  better  methods,  if  any.  shotild  be 
adopted? 

Sliould  a  nationwide  study  be  Initiated 
into  present  methods  of  acquiring  liighway 
motley  in  an  effort  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
unlfoi-mlty  in  tiie  taxation  of  higliw.iy  bene- 
ficiaries? 

1 6 )  Federal  Funds  for  highway  construc- 
tion are  made  available  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Tile  proper  expenditure  of  tliese  funds  is  the 
re.'sponsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

To  what  degree  should  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  control  the  exercise  and  determin- 
ing the  proper  use  of  funds? 

Wlitther  lilfThways  conform  to  the  estab- 
lisiied  patterns  of  the  past  v.itii  only  rela- 
tive routine  reforms  to  keep  abreast  of  tran.=- 
portation  demands,  or  wliether  they  are  de- 
signed and  bui;t  to  meet  the  long-range  solu- 
tion of  America's  transportation  problems 
depends  upon  the  men  of  this  and  related 
industry.  How  they  apply  their  talents  today 
to  meet  the  problems  of  this  and  other  gen- 
erations is  of  niajor  importance.  The  solu- 
tion is  largely  in  your  hands,  and  I  am  con- 
fident you  can  and  will  meet  the  challenge 
and  meet  it  well.    Thank  vou. 


THOMAS  E.  MURPHY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
necticut has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
citizens.  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  of  Glas- 
tonbury, editorial  writer  for  the  Hart- 
ford Courant.  ha^  died.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  character  and  ability,  sensitive 
to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  most  per- 
ceptive about  people  and  what  motivated 
them.  His  weekly  column,  "Of  Many 
Things."  was  a  bright  feature  of  the 
Hartford  Courant. 

He  was  a  deflater  of  the  shallow  and 
superficial.  An  outstanding  writer,  his 
articles  appeared  in  leading  publications 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Tom  Murphy  was  an  old  and  dear 
friend.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
chat  with  him  about  men  and  events. 
All  of  us  will  miss  him  deeply.  I  join  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  extending 
deepest  condolences  to  the  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  column  written  by  William 
Manchester  and  various  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  indicating  the  deep  love  and  re- 
spect held  for  Tom  Murphy  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  ajs  follows: 

Of  Thomas  E,  Murphy — Sagest  in  the 

Council  Was  He 

(By  William  Manchester) 

Mr.  Manchester,  who  wrote  this  tribute  to 
the  late  Mr.  Murphy,  Courant  editorial 
writer  and  columnist,  is  the  author  of  "Death 
of  a  President"  and  many  other  books  and 
articles. 

Three  years  ago  a  light  In  Tom  Murphy's 
life  died.  He  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men  blessed  with  the  gift  of  abiding  love, 
nnd  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  Frances  the 
verve  and  dash  which  had  set  him  apart 
from  the  rest  of  us  was  somehow  diminished. 
Only  a  few  knew.  I  knew.  He  told  me.  "I 
live  alone  now.  It's  quiet,  it's  lonely — but 
I'm  still  WTiting." 

He  continued  because  he  was  a  profes- 
sional: It  was  a  matter  of  pride.  Actually  he 
belonged  to  a  family  of  professionals.  His 
mother  was  one  of  seven  sisters  named  Logan 


who  came  to  this  country  80  years  ago.  and 
whose  sons  and  grandsons  have  been  news- 
papermen in  five  states. 

I  am  a  member  of  that  same  clan  My 
grandmother  was  Mary  Logan:  Tom  Murphy 
was  my  father's  first  cousin  and  best  family 
friend,  and  I  can  never  forget  that  in  my 
early  writing  years  Tom  was  always  at  my 
side,  advising  me,  encouraging  me.  exhorting 
me.  Two  montlis  ago.  wlien  I  w.ts  m  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
my  new  manuscript,  he  was  still  with  me. 
and  told  all  H.irtford  so. 

In  another  week  I  would  have  put  the 
publislied  book  in  his  hands.  Now  he  will 
never  read  it.  So  here,  in  tlie  space  wliicii  he 
graced,  let  me  dedicate  the  first  edition  of 
'•The  Death  of  a  Prciident"  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  wiio.  in  parting,  has  taken  with 
him  a  light  that  shone  in  all  our  lives  and 
which,  receding,  leaves  our  private  thoughts 
a  little  darker. 

But  While  iie  lived!  Was  there  ever  a  man 
with  a  wider  spectrum  of  enthusiasm,  tal- 
ents, ar.d  flamboyance?  He  had  the  gusto  of 
Huneker.  the  wit  of  Mencken,  the  rhetoric  of 
Cliurchill — strike  that,  make  it  Parnell — and 
the  spirit  and  generosity  of  Tiiomas  Enxmeit 
Murphy. 

He  was  a  writer.  The  flame  was  in  his 
heart,  and  every  oilier  writer  who  read  the 
cadence  of  liis  prose  knew  it.  Maybe  tlie 
Logan  gills  brought  it  over  with  them.  Per- 
haps it  began  as  a  sparkling  beam  in  a  Celtic 
world  liaunted  by  faeries  and  lepreciiauns.  a 
regal  boon  from  King  Cahal  Mor  of  tl-^e 
Wine-Red  Hand  that  somehow  survived  the 
famines  and  tiie  purges,  the  treacliery  and 
the  ambushes,  and  the  Tans  and  the  likes  of 
them. 

In  such  a  betrayal  in  the  1640s  an  Irish 
patriot  named  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Neill, 
nephew  of  the  great  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  died 
at  the  hand  of  Cromwell's  men.  In  requiem 
another  Irishman  wrote: 

"Sanest  in  the  council  w.%s  he.  wisest  in  tlie 

hall 
Sure,  we  never  won  a  battle — 'twas  Eoghan 

won  them  all  .  .  . 
O'Farrell  and  Clanncarde,  Preston  and  Red 

Huch. 
Audley     and     MacMahon — ye     are     valiant, 

■wise,  and  true 
But   what- — what    are  ye   a'.l    to   our   darhn' 

who  is  gone? 
The  rudder  of  our  ship  was  he.  our  castle's 

corner  stone. " 

I  first  heard  these  words  from  John  Ken- 
nedy six  years  ago.  For  nearly  40  months 
now  they  liave  haunted  me.  because  above 
all  they  seemed  applicable  to  him.  But  that 
is  another,  grander  (though  in  some  ways 
meaner)  sphere  of  chancelleries  and  dig- 
nities and  pomp.  Tom  Murphy  would  have 
been  uneasy  there.  He  belonged  with  his 
own.  the  Yankee  Iri.=h.  among  the  three- 
deckers  and  the  tributes  to  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  the  bright  neckties  worn  once  each 
March  17  for  a  long-lost,  long-doomed  cause. 

He  mocked  it  all,  but — ah.  the  cunning 
of  the  man — he  hv.ng  on  his  wall  a  hand- 
somely framed  reproduction  in  living  color 
imoEily  green)  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
House  of  Murphy.  "One  of  Ireland's  13  royal 
families,"  he'd  say  offhand,  as  though  James 
Logan  wasn't  on  speaking  terms  with  Lin- 
naeus when  the  Murphys  were  taking  in 
washiner. 

But  Thomas  Emmett  Murphy — Himself — 
ne\er  took  m  anything  or  anyone.  Nor.  I 
might  add.  was  he  ever  taken.  In  our  coun- 
cil, he  towered,  the  sagest  among  us.  the 
kindest  In  the  hall,  the  rudder  of  our  ship. 
our  castle's  corner  stone,  and  the  finest  man 
we  knew. 

Chant  no  dirges  for  him.  Hold  no  wakes. 
Pray  no  prayers,  and  light  no  candles.  Tom 
was  a  professional  writer,  not  a  professional 
Irishman.      If    you    would    honor    him,    and 
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you  should,  remember  his  gentle  strength 
and  his  wry  wisdom.  Remember  that  every 
week,  here  on  this  page,  he  gave  himself  to 
you — and  ponder  how.  following  his  example, 
you  can  stir  that  charity  and  humanity  In 
your  own  hearts. 

No  Poverty  Like  Losing  a  Friend 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Courant  : 

There  is  no  poverty  to  compare  with  the 
loss  of  a  friend.  We  are  poor  this  morning 
without  Tom  Murphy  We  shall  feel  even 
poorer  next  Wednesday  when  his  corner  on 
this  page  is  unfilled. 

He  recalled  and  preserved  for  us  the  charm 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  past  without 
ever  diminishing  his  critical  appreciation  of 
the  present. 

There  Is  no  wealth  to  compare  with  his 
enrichment  of  our  lives. 

Ellen  Paullin. 

Newincton. 

A  Gallant  Irishman 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Covrant: 

I  thank  The  Courant  for  the  many  years 
of  pleasure  given  me  by  the  sensitive,  hon- 
est writing  of  the  late  Thomas  Emmet  Mur- 
phy. Saint  Patrick  will  be  pleased  to  wel- 
come this  gallant  Irishman. 

Aloysius  J.  Ahearn. 
Bolton. 

One  of  Tom  Murphy's  Many  Admirers 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

As  one  of  the  late  Tom  Murphy's  many  ad- 
mirers and  a  beneficiary  of  his  great  talent. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  printing  his  "The 
Day"  in  Wednesday's  Courant. 

It  was  a  most  plei\sant  surprise,  as  though 
Tom  were  giving  us  a  golng-away  present 
to  console  us  in  our  sorrow  over  his  leaving 

us. 

Stanley  Eukers 

Pi.antsville. 

His  Delightful  Wit 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

I  felt  a  real  sense  of  personal  loss  when 
I  opened  this  morning's  newspaper  and  read 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Thomas  E.  Murphy, 

I  could  begin  the  day  with  a  chuckle  be- 
cause of  him.  His  delightful  wit  and  zany 
humor  was  something  to  look  forward  to. 
I  doubt  the  void  he  has  left  will  ever  be 
filled — for  me.  at  any  rate.  My  sincere  sym- 
pathy  Is   extended   to   his   family  associates. 

Ruth  Elcart. 

Deep  River. 

In  Sincere  Sympathy 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

The  passing  of  Thomas  E  Murphy  leaves 
us  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret.  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  or  privilege  of  meeting  him  per- 
sonally, but  enjoyed  the  column  he  penned 
in  a  homespun  fashion  to  which  he  added 
delightful  humor.  He  shared  his  thoughts 
and  experiences  In  a  natural  vein.  My  fam- 
ily Joins  with  me  In  extending  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  colleagues.  We  shall 
miss  him,  too. 

Evelyn  S.  Lipton. 

West  Hartford. 

A  Book  of  Essays  by  Mr.  Murphy 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

There  must  be  many  who  would  very 
mxich— like  the  undersigned— like  to  see  a 
book  compiled  of  the  late,  greatly  lamented 
Thom.is  E  Murphy's  essays.  I  for  one  would 
reli^ih  having  one. 

H.  C.  Thompson. 
West  Hartford. 

A  Sincere  Friend 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Over  many  years  It  has  been  my  distinct 
privilege  and  personal  pleasure  to  know  Tom 
Murphy.     And  the  more  our  paths  crossed, 


the  greater  my  admiration  of  him  as  a  dedi- 
cated writer,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  true 
Christian.  While  we  shall  miss  his  presence. 
I  am  confident  that  his  spirit  will  continue 
marching  onward. 

Robert   I.   Catlin. 
West  Hartford. 

I  Felt  I  Could  Detect  His  Touch 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

It  was  saddening  to  hear  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
death.  I  always  read  his  Wednesday  col- 
umns, and  felt  I  could  detect  his  touch  In 
the  unsigned   editorials. 

Flugel  Alley.  Nayaug,  the  shore.  Glaston- 
bury- he  was  the'  O.  O.  Mclntyre  of  The 
Courant. 

Loretta  T.  Drvson. 

WINSTED. 

Tom's  Article  Gave  Me  My  First  Start 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Unprepared,  we  question  God's  judgment 
as  our  cup  brimmeth  over,  as  mine  did  first 
with  the  loss  of  Betty  Knox,  and  now  Tom 
Murphv. 

Just  22  years  ago.  Tom.  through  his  God- 
given  gift,  wrote  a  story  in  August.  1945.  that 
was  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
This  story,  which  gave  me  my  first  start  to 
dedicate  my  life  to  our  less  fortunate,  largely 
enabled  me  to  fulfill  a  childhood  vow:  that 
when  I  grew  up  there  would  be  no  little  girl, 
If  I  knew  about  It.  longing  to  hold  close  a  doll 
of  her  own. 

Tom  never  once  lost  faith  in  my  dreams, 
my  dedicated  work,  as  he  and  others  in  the 
news  media  have  supported  my  appeals  in 
behalf  of  our  oldsters,  the  Invisibly  handi- 
capped, the  alcoholic,  seeking  discards  of 
every  description  for  our  workshop,  creating 
Jobs  and  supplementary  Income  through 
sales  of  refinlshed  Items. 

Although  my  cup  brimmeth  over,  and  I  am 
Just  as  frightened  and  bewildered.  I  am  won- 
dering. "How  can  I  continue"  when  I  am 
reminded  by  a  voice  out  of  the  distance,  as 
I  hear  now  as  I  have  heard  so  many  times 
before,  when  I  poured  out  my  troubles  to 
Tom  Murphy,  his  answer:  "Mom,  I've  seen 
you  down  at  the  rock  bottom  and  you  have 
always  come  up."  Or  Betty's  answer:  "Mom, 
have  faith.  God  Is  good.  He  loves  everyone. 
He  will  not  let  you  down.'" 

So  I  believe  that  they  have  only  gone  away. 
And  my  personal  trouble  to  both  of  them 
will  be  to  carry  on  and  thank  God  for  having 
BO  many  friends. 

Mom  Bazinet. 
Hartford. 

Thomas   E.   Murphy 
To   the   Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Permit  a  former  fellow  worker  not  yet  a 
year  away  from  Hartford  to  express  his  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  The  Courant's  Thomas 
E.  Murphy. 

Largely  self-taught,  he  had  a  genius  for 
writing  copy  that  Interested  his  fellow  man. 
Often  with'  humor  and  sometimes  with  a 
sardonic  relish  In  deflating  a  stuffed  shirt. 
he  poured  forth  In  editorials  and  columns  a 
sparkling  stream  of  comment  on  the  passing 
show.  And  with  It  all  went  sympathy  for  the 
underdog,  compassion  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  a  friendly  smile  for  those  who  passed 
his  way. 

Tom  was  a  skilled  craftsman.  He  could 
squeeze  the  Juices  of  life  out  of  a  typewriter 
that  clacked  so  fast  It  almost  seemed  to 
smoke.  If  like  all  the  rest  of  us  he  had  his 
share  of  human  failings,  and  if  In  his  quiet 
way  he  never  sought  the  limelight,  he  never- 
theless stood  out  among  men.  Such  Is  the 
anonymity  of  editorial  writing  that  many 
who  dally  enjoyed  his  work  never  knew  of 
him.  Yet  they  will  be  diminished,  now  that 
he  is  gone,  as  we  all  are. 

Herbert   Brucker. 

Stanfoed,  Calif. 


The   Power   op   His   WRrriNO 
To   the   Editor   of  the   Courant: 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  read  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  E.  Murphy.  His  weekly  col- 
umn "Of  Many  Things"  was  an  ever-welcome 
diversion  from  the  usual  news  stories  of  war 
murder,  etc..  that  we  are  flooded  with  these 
days. 

Mr.  Murphy  dealt  not  only  with  the  ordi- 
nary and  minor  things  that  bedevil  us.  such 
ns  TV  commercials,  btit  he  used  the  power  of 
his  writing  to  expose  to  the  public  whatever 
he  thought  was  a  menace  to  our  youth  of 
today.  Witne.ss  the  smut  comic-book  sales 
In  Hartford,  which  he  brought  Into  the  open 
through  his  column. 

Men  such  as  he  pass  on  Into  history.     But 
the  memory  of  the  good  they  have  done  stays 
on  long  after  they  have  departed  this  world. 
Robert  L.  McGranor. 

Andover. 

He  Was   a   Man    of  Great   Compassion 
To   the   Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Nayaug—that  little  town  within  a  town 
that  he  ioved  so  well  and  whose  finest  friend 
and  staunchest  booster  he  was — was  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  sudden  passing  of 
Thomas  E.  Murphy.  There  were  tears  In  the 
corners  of  eyes,  a  choked  tightness  In  the 
throat,  and  whispered  words:  "Did  you  hear?  " 
and  "I  Just  can't  believe  it!" 

They  knew  him  as  a  man  with  a  heart; 
a  friendly  and  out-reaching  man;  a  simple, 
kindly  man  who  loved  people,  especially  the 
underprivileged  and  the  down-trodden,  for 
whom  he  fought  long  before  It  became  "fash- 
ionable" to  espouse  their  cause. 

He  was  a  man  of  compassion.  He  felt  that 
although  people  might  have  made  a  mis- 
take, they  were  still  entitled  to  another 
chance  to  try  to  make  something  of  their 
lives.  He  had,  more  than  any  other  quality, 
perhaps,  empathy,  that  sensitive  rapport 
with  other  human  beings,  that  sympathy — 
and  more  than  sympathy — that  lets  you 
creep  under  the  other  fellow's  skin  and  feel 
what  he  feels. 

He  was  a  friend.  In  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word:  a  giver,  rather  than  a  getter. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
were  that  much  richer  In  their  lives.  He 
"rubbed  off"  and  made  other  people  better 
simply  for  being  with  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  appreciated  "the  old 
days,"  the  charm  and  dignity  of  living  In  by- 
gone years,  when  life  was  slower  and  quieter, 
and  a  man  had  time  for  those  little  things 
that  make  life  worthwhile.  But  he  appre- 
ciated, also,  that  you  couldn't  go  back.  The 
past  was  the  past,  and  the  present  and  the 
future  had  to  be  lived. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  the  "little  green 
things."  Nature's  annual  miracle  of  rebirth 
and  growth.  He  deemed  It  a  privilege  to  get 
down  on  his  knees  and  be  a  mld-wlfe  to 
Nature,  assisting  In  the  birth  of  the  little 
sprouts  and  shoots  that  he  had  helped  to 
bring  into  the  world. 

He  was  a  good  citizen.  He  was  Interested 
In  his  community  and  moved  to  raise  his 
voice  In  favor  of  causes  he  felt  should  be 
supported.  By  the  same  token  he  had  the 
courage  to  speak  out  against  those  causes 
that  he  thought  were  not  good — for  his 
town,  for  his  state,  for  his  country. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  great  feeling  for 
"family."  He  wanted  his  own  around  him 
and  to  be  able  to  say:  "These  wonderful  peo- 
ple are  mine — and  none  of  them  would  be 
here  if  I  hadn't  lived." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  sensitivity.  He 
tmderstood  how  people  felt,  and  he  re- 
sponded to  It.  And  they  felt  that  response 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  great  void — an 
empty  place  that  cannot  be  filled.  We  say 
to  him:  "Good-bye,  Tom.  God  bless  you!" 
But  we  know  we  cannot  forget  him.  He  was 
a  man. 

Hilda  G.  Moe. 

Glastonbury. 
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Tom   Murphy's  Human   Interest 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Human  Interest  seems  to  be  a  fast-disap- 
pearing part  of  today's  working  and  living 
rush  to  who  knows  where.  Even  the  dally 
newspaper,  while  It  mainly  concerns  Itself 
with  people,  sometimes,  I  fear,  might  be  los- 
ing some  heart,  though  It  really  shouldn't. 

That's  why  it  saddens  one  to  think  the 
Wednesday  morning  flick  of  the  pages  to  the 
editorial  page  section  of  The  Courant  will  no 
longer  give  your  readers  Tom  Murphy's  glow- 
ing words  of  his  weekly  gem  'Of  Many 
Things." 

Charles  J.  Winis. 

Avon. 

We  Always  Enjoyed  Mr.  Murphy's  Sallies 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant: 

Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  write  to  you 
thanking  you  for  the  editorial  prominently 
mentioning  the  Humane  Society,  the  news 
of  Mr.  Murphy's  death  came. 

So,  for  a  sympathetic  man,  our  sympathy 
to  you;  for  we  know  you  must  have  been 
very  fond  of  him. 

My  husband  and  I  always  enjoyed  his 
sallies.  In  fact.  Wednesday  morning's  was 
ring-ding,  featuring  your  own  account  of 
"Charlie."  (Wasn't  the  phrase  "marching  In 
his  pelt"  terrific?) 

Glad  was  I  (Time-mag  Influence)  that  such 
a  glorious  spirit  as  Thomas  Emmett  Murphy's 
marched  off  to  Heaven  with  his  pack  on  his 
back. 

Mary  Byrnes. 

rockville. 


Act,  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
in  this  session  on  these  vitally  important 
matters. 


NECESSITY  TO  IMPROVE  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Grovemment  Operations,  I  am 
keenly  interested  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  render  more  efiBcient  and  more 
effective  the  many  remarkable  Federal 
assistance  programs  now  in  operation. 

There  Is  no  task  more  fundamentally 
important  facing  Congress  than  that 
which  has  been  brought  into  focus  by 
enactment  of  these  programs.  Initiated 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
pressing  and  long-neglected  needs — to 
unsnarl  our  cities,  clean  up  our  streams, 
purify  the  air  we  breathe,  educate  our 
children — all  these  Congress  has  met  and 
in  the  process  has  found  perhaps  the 
parent  of  them  all — for  we  have  ne- 
glected to  develop  human  resources  best 
able  to  identify  and  grapple  with  these 
needs.  I  refer  to  the  failure  to  train 
local  and  State  personnel. 

As  the  answers  to  the  questions  put 
into  the  computer  are  only  as  good  as 
the  questions  asked,  so  the  answers  to 
local  and  State  problems  will  be  good  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  local  and 
State  officials  to  identify  and  meet  their 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  introduced  a  meas- 
ure in  the  89th  Congress,  S.  3408,  which 
I  cosponsored  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators.  Its  purpose  was  to  strengthen 
intergovernmental  cooperation  and  the 
administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
^ith  grants  for  training  purposes  and  for 
improved  administrative  capacity. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
proposed  a  Public  Service  Education  Act 
and   an    Intergovernmental    Manpower 


THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH:   A  TOOL 
FOR  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  an  informative  paper  entitled  "The 
Systems  Approach:  A  Tool  for  the  Con- 
gress," written  by  Robert  L.  Chartrand. 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Char- 
trand's  paper  is  a  concise  review  of  how 
Members  of  Congress,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  beginning  to  perceive 
and  employ  the  systems  approach. 

My  interest  in  the  systems  approach  is 
reflected  in  S.  467,  my  bill  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Public  Management  to 
determine  whether  and  how  systems  an- 
alysis and  related  management  tech- 
niques can  be  applied  to  such  non- 
defense,  nonspace  problems  as  unem- 
ployment, traffic  congestion,  and  air  and 
water  pollution. 

I  have  also  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  S.  355.  tiie  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967,  now  a  provision  of  the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  Senate,  to  enable 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  acquire  an 
automatic  data  processing  facility  for  its 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Such  a 
facility  would  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Service  to  meet  the  growing  research 
needs  of  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional committees. 

While  excited  about  the  potential  of 
the  systems  approach,  I  concur  in  Mr. 
Chartrand's  comment  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  paper : 

The  systems  approach  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of  our 
society.  It  does  represent,  however,  a  re- 
source which,  when  properly  applied,  may  as- 
sist the  decision-makers  and  planners  In  im- 
proving the  world  for  this  generation  and 
those  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chartrand's  excellent  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Library  of   Congress   Legislative 
Reference  Service] 
The  Systems  Approach:  A  Tool  for  the 
Congress 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand.  Information  Sci- 
ences Specialist,   Science   Policy  Research 
Division) 

introduction 

Prom  the  days  of  Its  founding,  the  United 
States  has  prospered  and  achieved  a  position 
as  a  world  power  because  of  the  initiative. 
Ingenuity,  and  industry  of  Its  leaders  and 
citizens.  As  technological  changes  were  in- 
troduced, their  Impact  was  felt  by  all  facets 
of  society:  business,  government,  and  the 
academic  elements. 

The  period  since  1940  has  been  one  cf  spec- 
tacular growth  and  activity.  Both  in  the 
realm  of  ensuring  national  security  and  In 
striving  successfully  to  provide  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  technologic.il  achievements 
have  been  impressive.  The  realization  has 
developed,  however,  that  as  richly  endowed  as 
this  country  may  be,  its  resources  are  not 
unlimited.  The  requirement  to  assess  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  preserve  our  hc.itage. 
while  still  administering  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing,  ever  more  complex  populace,  are 
being  articulated  In  many  quarters. 


The  essence  of  the  challenge  facing  corn- 
temporary  leadership  is  set  forth  in  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  National  Conunlssion  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress : 

"Our  problem  is  to  marshall  the  needed 
technologies,  some  of  which  are  known  and 
some  not  yet  known.  If  we  are  to  clean  up 
our  environment,  enhance  human  person- 
ality, enrich  leisure  time,  make  work  hu- 
m.inly  creative,  and  restore  our  natural  re- 
sources, we  shall  need  inventiveness  in  the 
democratic  decision  making  process  as  veil 
as  in  the  needed  technologies."  ' 

As  new  equipments  and  techniques  have 
been  developed  there  has  been  an  imperative 
need  for  a  reexamination  of  the  role  of  tech- 
nology in  solving  problems  m  the  public 
domain.  Similarly,  the  pressures  upon  the 
le.idership  of  the  Nation  have  multiplied, 
forcing  that  leadership  to  scrutinize  anew 
Its  responsibilities  and  goals.  In  Technology 
and  the  American  Economy  the  course  of 
action  Is  emphasized: 

"We  shall  also  need  to  find  creative  com- 
binations of  public  and  private  initiative,  as 
some  of  the  goals  of  the  future  may  not  be 
achievable  through  private  initiative;  lead- 
ership will  be  required  by  government  — 
Federal.  State,  and  local — with  important 
roles  to  be  played  by  universities  and  non- 
pro-. t  institutions."  • 

One  means  of  examining  and  coping  with 
the  problems  of  this  age  is  found  m  the  so- 
called  "systems  approach,"  As  tlie  leaders 
and  planners  in  politics,  industry,  and  science 
have  faced  such  major  problems  as  air  and 
water  pollution,  transportation,  urban  re- 
newal and  expansion,  natural  resources  prpf- 
ervation.  and  solid  waste  disposal,  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  a  critical  facet  of  m:tn- 
agement  planning  is  that  of  structuring  sa- 
lient information  so  that  relationships  be- 
come apparent  and  meaningful 

More  elaborate  means  of  setting  forth 
agencies'  progr.oms  and  needs  have  been 
evolved  and  the  "systems  approach."  which 
had  been  initiated  some  years  earlier.'  has 
become  an  accepted  part  of  managements 
mode  of  operation.  The  techniques  con- 
nected with  systems-analysis  and  operations 
research,  and  the  "tools"  commonly  Iden- 
tified with  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
now  are  very  real  to  those  in  government, 
particularly  in  the  Executive  Branch.  The 
ways  in  which  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Federal  government  Is  commencing  to  pe.-- 
ceive  and  utilize  the  systems  approach  will 
be  developed  further  in  this  study. 

the  systems  approach:  background  and 
definitions 

Before  delving  into  current  efforts  by  tlie 
United  States  Congress  to  utilize  the  systems 
approach  in  its  decision-making  role,  and  in 
dealing  with  public  problems  through  legis- 
lation, a  brief  review  of  the  development  of 
the  concept  may  be  useful.  The  origins  of 
the  systems  approach  usually  are  traced  back 
to  the  pioneer  endeavors  of  Frederick  W. 
Taylor  who  commenced  studying  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  prior  to  World  War  I.'  Known 
as  the  originator  of  "scientific  management." 
he  propounded  the  revolutionary  Idea  that 
an  organizational  element  was  needed  in  any 
establishment  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
analysis  of  the  performance  of  operations. 

Executives  responsible  for  the  development 
and  production  of  military  items  in  the  pe- 


'  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  Tech- 
nology and  the  American  Economy,  v,  1. 
Wasliington.  U.S.  Govt  Print.  Off.  Feb.  1966. 
p.  xiii. 

-/bid. 
Roessner.    J,    David.      Systems   analysis: 
definition,  scope,  and  characteristics.    Wash- 
ington. Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library 
of  Congress.  Oct,  4,  1966,  pp  6-8. 

'  Taylor.  F.  W.  The  principles  of  scientific 
management.  New  York.  Harper  and  Broth- 
cr.i,  1911.    77  p. 
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riod  from  1920  to  1940  recognized  that 
Taylor's  concept  was  sound,  Just  as  they 
came  to  realize  that  their  past  experience  in 
producing  war  materiel  was  not  sufficient  to 
successfully  respond  to  their  new  challenges. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  Innovation  of  radar 
forced  the  deci.slonmakers  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  type  of  men  who  were  comprising 
a  development  team.  A  group,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "Blacketts  circvis."  was  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  P.  M.  S. 
Blackett,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a 
Nobel  Laureate.'  The  Interdisciplinary  na- 
ture of  this  team  was  to  be  repeated  count- 
less times  in  the  years  to  come,  but  it  was 
unique  and  much  questioned  in  those  days. 
The  term  "operational  research"  came  into 
being,  and  wiis  soon  adopted  by  scientific 
groups  active  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  FYancc  After  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
many  of  the  persons  active  in  the  scientific 
analysis  of  operations  In  the  military  re- 
entered the  private  sector,  both  in  industry 
and  the  academic  world.  These  scientists 
and  engineers  found  that  their  experience 
In  operations  research  could  be  applied 
against  new  problems. 

Within  the  realm  of  defense  planning  In 
the  United  States  a  need  was  identified  for 
a  new  type  of  institution  that  could  con- 
duct complex  studies  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time.  utlUi:ing  the  full  spectrum  of 
tools  and  techniques  available.  "  To  fulfill 
this  requirement  the  RAND  Corporation  was 
established  in  1946«  Its  work  and  that  of 
similar  not-for-profit  and  other  "think  type" 
groups  has  been  well  documented  and  does 
not  require  elaboration  at  this  time. 

Systems  analvsis  and  operations  research 
became   a    formal    part   of   Federal    manage- 
ment activity  with  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion.   Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
believed  that  systematic  quantitative  analy- 
ses could  be  useful  in  solving  many  defense 
problems      The   man  responsible  for  inject- 
ing this   thinking  Into  the  Pentagon   main- 
Stream   w,-is   Charles   J.    Hitch,    formerly   of 
RAND,  who  became  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense   (DOD).     Hitch  saw  no 
need  to  distinguish  between  the  terms  "sys- 
tems   analysis'    and    "operations    research." 
but  did  characterize  the  former  In  this  way: 
"Systems      analysis      at      the      national 
level  .  .  .  involves  a  continuous  cycle  of  de- 
flnUig  mlUtarv  objectives,  designing  alterna- 
tive   svstems    to    achieve    these    objectives, 
evaluating    these    alternatives    In    terms    of 
their  effectiveness  and  cost,  questioning  the 
objectives  and  the  other  assumptions  vmdcr- 
lylng  the  analysis,  opening  new  alternatives, 
and   establishing   new   military  objectives  ■  ■ 
Under  the  leadership  of  Hitch  a  new  con- 
cept    called     the     Planning-Programmlng- 
Budgeting   System    (PPBS)    was   established 
within  DOD  which  was  Judged  to  be  so  eflec- 
tiTe  that  In  1965  President  Johnson  directed 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  place  the  system 
in  effect  In  all  Executive  agencies  and  estab- 
Ushments."     Thus,  the  Executive  Bninch  was 
committed  to  a  major  effort  to  apply  the  sys- 
tems approach  to  some  of  its  key  manage- 
ment as  well   as  operational  activities. 

Augmenting  the  gradual  development  of 
new  techniques  and  procedures  has  been  an 
Increasing  reliance  by  the  Federal  govern- 


ment on  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
equipment  and  procedures.  Whereas  only  90 
ADP  installations  were  in  operation  in  1956, 
2.623  electronic  computers  and  punched  card 
units  were  projected  for  FY  1966.'  Another 
Indication  of  the  FederaJ  government  In- 
volvement in  this  area  is  that  $1,292,000,000 
(estimated  I  will  be  spent  in  FY  1967  for 
ADP  equipment  and  services."  Since  vir- 
tually all  of  these  devices  are  situated  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments have  become  Increasingly  sophistl- 
cited  over  the  past  decade  in  using  ADP  In 
support  of  many  planning  and  operational 
functions. 

CONGRESS      AND      ITS      WORKING      ENVIRONMENT 

The  Congress  of  today  is  in  many  ways 
diUereiU  from  its  predecessor  bodies.  In  the 
First  Congress,  the  65  members  of  the  Hou.-e 
of  Representatives  came  from  constituencies 
averaging  33.000  persons.  The  total  work 
hxid  of  that  group  resulted  in  118  public  and 
private  acts  and  resolutions  being  en:vcted." 
Totlay's  Congressman  represents  an  average 
of  450.000  constituents,  and  the  number  may 
double  in   the  next  40  years. 

The  demands  upon  the  lime  and  energies 
of  the  member  of  the  contemporary  Congress 
are  legion.  In  the  89th  Congress,  26,560 
measures  were  Introduced,  and  4.016  legisla- 
tive measures  were  passed."  Besides  spend- 
ing hours  attending  committee  hearings — 
and  each  Congressman  Is  a  member  of  mul- 
tiple committees  and  subcommittees — there 
were,  for  example.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senuitives  during  the  First  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress  182  quorum  calls,  201  Yea  and 
N.iy  calls,  and  hundreds  of  teller,  divi.<iion, 
and  voice  votes.'' 

As  the  Congressman  strives  to  function  as 
an  enlightened  decisionmaker,  the  quality 
of  information  upon  which  he  renders  his 
Judgments  becomes  a  vital  factor.  In  dis- 
cussing decision  making  in  Congress.  Dr. 
James  A.  Robinson.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence at  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  rein- 
forced the  Importance  attached  to  this  key 
area  by  commenting  that  "as  problems  pro- 
liferate, the  amount  of  Information  required 
as  a  basis  for  making  policy  decisions  also 
radically  Increases.  In  consequence,  no  leg- 
islator can  be  an  expert  on  more  than  a  few 
policy  Issues."  '«  The  Information  which  Is 
sought  has  four  chisslcal  characteristics:  It 
must  be  complete,  accurate,  timely,  and  rele- 
vant.''' Where  the  Congressman  and  his 
staff  must  compromise  on  one  or  more  of 
these  elements,  the  resultant  judgment  may 
suffer. 

Some  authorities  feel  that  the  trend  has 
been  for  the  Congress  to  yield  more  and  more 
of  Its  delegated  responsibililies  to  the  Execu- 
tive. But  the  Congress  continues,  by  the  au- 
thority set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  to  en- 
sure that  the  Executive  carries  out  Its  Inten- 
tions in  three  ways— through  Its  lawmaking 
power,  appropriations  power,  and  thrcugh  in- 
vestigations.    Today   there   Is  an   effort  un- 


derway to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Congress 
in  policy  making. 

The  Congressman  seeks  to  Identify  and 
employ  new  ways  and  means  for  functioning 
more  effectively.  An  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  survey  Indicated  that  a 
typical  work-week  for  the  "average"  Con- 
gressman in  1965  was  59.9  hours.''  Where 
can  the  member  and  his  overworked  staff 
turn  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  their 
duties?  For  research  support,  they  may  turn 
to  the  Legi.'slative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  various  Executive 
Branch  elements,  or  to  the  private  sectors 
of  society.  Increasingly,  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen are  starting  to  examine  whether  or 
not  the  systems  approach  may  be  of  seme 
aid  in  handling  their  day-to-day  problems. 

PROPOSALS  TO  AID  TKE  CONGRESSMAN 

There  are  several  identifiable  alternatives 
for  determining  how  systems  analysis  or  op- 
erations research  might  be  used  to  good  pur- 
p<jse  by  the  Congress.  One  way  would  be  a 
suff  or  task  force  study  of  the  existing  sit- 
uation and  possible  remedies.  Occasionally, 
an  individual  member  has  undertaken  such 
a  study,  and  Isolated  improvements  In  ofTice 
procedures  (e.g.,  handling  constituent  cor- 
respondence) have  resulted.  In  mld-1966,  a 
volume  entitled  Wc  Propose:  A  Modern  Con- 
gress '■  by  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Reform  and  Minority  SUtf- 
fing  was  published.  This  book  features 
chapters  on  many  recommended  Improve- 
ments for  the  Congress  Including  the  use  of 
ADP,  changes  in  members'  office  operations, 
and  other  technological  mechanisms  which 
might  be  utilized. 

A  second  way  of  looking  at  the  Congress, 
and  how  it  might  operate  more  effectively, 
was  evidenced  by  the  establishment  during 
the  89th  Congress  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  Jointly 
chaired  by  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
Rep.  Ray  J  Madden.  The  final  report  of  this 
committee  '»  includes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  techniques  and 
procedures  for  Improving  the  performance 
and  the  modiis  operandi  of  the  members  and 
committees  of  the  Congress.  These  are  em- 
bcxlled  In  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  to  be  considered  for  passage  during 
the  90th  Congress." 

A  third  way  of  developing  new  Ideas  has 
been  to  encourage  an  outside  group  to  study 
the  acUvltles  of  the  Congressman  and  how 
they  might  be  Improved.  Such  an  effort  was 
undertaken  two  years  ago  by  The  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search. A  group  of  scholars  was  commis- 
sioned to  examine  various  aspects  of  Con- 
gressional operations  and  prepare  separate 
studies  on  how  the  Congrese  "might  be  aided 
In  its  work  to  achieve  a  good  society,  count- 
ing as  part  of  that  good  society  the  legisla- 
tive way  of  life  Itself."  •-•  The  resulting 
studies  were  combined  In  a  book  called  Con- 
gress: The  First  Branch  of  Government, 
which  is  being  read  widely  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Another  Insight  into  the  functioning  of  the 
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Congress  was  taken  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Company,  which  prepared  a  Management 
Study  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1965.-'  Por- 
tions of  thl3  Interpretation  then  were  In- 
cluded in  an  NBC  News  television  presenta- 
tion entitled  "Congress  Needs  Help." 

Finally,  the  Congress  has  begun  to  look  at 
what  might  be  done  through  legislation  to 
provide  technological  support  for  its  own 
activities.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  89th  Congress.  Rep.  Robert 
McClory  of  Illinois  Introduced  a  bill  (HR. 
184281 — reintroduced  In  the  90th  Congress 
as  HR.  21 — to  establish  an  automatic  data 
processing  facility  to  support  the  Congress. 
In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Congress  "must  use  every  possible  mechanism 
to  insure  that  Congress  executes  its  tradi- 
tional resfHDnslbilities."  --  He  and  a  biparti- 
san group  of  supporters  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  stressed  the  importance  of 
using  ADP  and  modern  program  evaluation 
techniques  in  support  of  Congressional  budg- 
etary review.  In  this  way  providing  the 
members  a  logical  way  to  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  PPBS  mode  of  operation  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch.  Other  priority  ap- 
plications named  by  him  for  utilizing  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  the  systems  ap- 
proach Included  the  preparation  of  legislative 
histories  of  bills,  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  selected  Federal  data  in  ma- 
chine-readable form. 

Congressman  McClory  acknowledges  that 
"few  of  us  [In  Congress]  are  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss In  detail  the  power  of  the  electronic 
computer  or  the  fine  points  of  systems  analy- 
sis procedure,"  but  urges  their  selective 
utilization,  stressing  that  "the  future  of  the 
United  States  resides  In  the  efficacy  of  Its 
decision  makers,  whose  judgments  are 
rendered  with  perspective  and  knowledge."  -"•' 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  also 
active  in  striving  to  obtain  an  ADP  facility 
for  the  Congress,  prepared  an  amendment 
(No.  63)  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  February  16,  1967.  to  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1967.  In  delineating  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  new  capability  to 
assist  the  Congress.  Senator  Scott  stated: 

"The  requirements  of  this  age — reflected  in 
the  broad  spectrum  of  Issues  facing  the 
Congress — can  be  coped  with  only  by  the 
utilization  of  all  available  human  and  tech- 
nological resources."  -' 

After  noting  many  applications  to  which 
the  facility  could  render  useful,  time-saving 
support  to  the  Congressmen  and  their  staffs. 
Senator  Scott  concluded  with   these  words: 

"The  electronic  computer  and  the  systems 
techniques  connected  with  its  use  are  simply 
tools  for  use  by  the  decision-maker.  They 
are  designed  to  help  provide  that  informa- 
tion which  Is  necessary  to  make  balanced, 
accurate  decisions."--' 

Many  areas  of  Congressional  activity  ap- 
pear to  lend  themselves  to  the  systems  ap- 
proach. In  a  report  prepared  for  general 
distribution  to  the  Congress  entitled  "Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  for  the  Congress,"  a 
number  of  possible  applications  were  Identi- 
fied and  discussed.^'     In  some  instances,  the 


"  A.  D.  Little  Company.  Inc.  Management 
study  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Report  to  NBC 
News.  Nov.  24.  1965.    37  p. 

^McClory,  Robert.  An  automatic  data 
processing  facility  to  support  the  Congress. 
Remarks  In  the  House.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  112,  pt.  20,  p.  27824. 
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area  in  focus  might  be  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  or  a  single  chamber:  in  other  cases,  the 
functioning  committee  or  individual  Con- 
gressmen was  seen  as  the  main  beneficiary. 
Included  for  consideration  were:  data  show- 
ing the  status  of  pending  legislation,  an  auto- 
mated index-catalogue  of  Congressional 
documents,  current  information  on  issues 
up  for  vote,  an  automated  schedule  of  com- 
mittees' meetings  and  hearings,  histories  of 
committee  action  in  ADP  form,  appropria- 
tions statistics  and  information,  and  an  au- 
tomated Selective  Dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion (SDI)  system  to  retrieve  key  items  of 
research  value  to  the  Congressman. 

There  has  been  evidence  presented  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  that  the  application  of  systems 
analysis,  operations  research,  and  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  to  the  problems 
of  the  Congressman  In  his  legislative  role 
merits  consideration.-"  Similarly,  many  feel 
that  the  constituent-oriented  activities  of 
the  Congressman  can  be  made  less  time- 
consuming  through  the  use  of  the  systems 
approach.  One  Senator  allowed  a  consulting 
firm  to  analyze  his  office  procedures  for 
handling  constituent  correspondence.  The 
systems  analysis  showed  that  automatic  data 
processing,  properly  employed,  plus  some 
changes  in  the  human  operations  could  re- 
sult In  freeing  staff  persons  for  other,  more 
valuable  work. 

The  member  of  Congress,  then,  like  any 
other  executive  in  business  or  government, 
must  attempt  to  allocate  his  personal  and 
staff  resources  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
Unnecessary  work  detail  must  be  reduced 
and  the  amount  of  time  available  for  sound 
decision-making  increased.  There  is  no 
magic  in  systems  analysis  or  electronic  com- 
puters. Much  can  be  done,  however,  to  aid 
the  legislator.  As  Kenneth  Janda  notes  In 
his  contribution  to  the  volume  Congress:  The 
First  Branch  of  Goi^crnment:  "information 
systems  are  not  .  .  .  devices  for  grinding  out 
policy  decisions,  and  they  are  not  designed 
to  replace  human  Judgment.  Rather  they 
are  intended  to  provide  the  human  decision 
maker — here.  the  Congressman — with 

knowledge   for   making  informed   choices."  " 

legislating  a  systems  approach  to  help 
solve  public  problems 

Tlie  Congress,  both  through  its  committee 
structure  and  by  employing  individual  Initi- 
ative, has  taken  several  positive  steps  to  Im- 
prove Its  ability  to  address  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  contemporary  scene.  Its  mem- 
bers are  asking  such  questions  as:  How  much 
must  we  spend?  On  what  types  of  projects? 
In  what  time  phasing  must  this  spending  be 
executed?  A  recent  editorial  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  treated  the  subject  of  "Long- 
Run  Politics."  It  was  stressed  that  "the 
facts  of  political  affairs  have  changed  from 
an  environment  In  which  the  'short-run' 
dominated  into  one  in  which  all  the  decisive 
factors  have  become  'long-run'."  =* 

From  a  society  which  empowered  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  place  overwhelm- 
ing emphasis  on  defense,  space,  and  nuclear 
energy  developmental  projects — Indeed. 
nearly  90       of  all  Federal  R&D  expendi- 


-'■  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Organization 
of  Congress.  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
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ample Part  7.  p.  1119  a?id  Part  15.  appendix, 
pp.  2308-2318. 
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of  government.  Washington,  American  En- 
terprise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research, 
1966,     p.  435. 

-"'  Long-run  politics.  TTie  Washington  post, 
Dec.  18.  1966.     p.  E6. 


tures "  have  been  in  these  three  are.as — 
there  now  is  a  demand  for  increased  atten- 
tion  to  a   new  set  of  problems. 

Dr.  Emmanuel  G  Mesthene.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  University  Program 
on  Technology  and  Society,  stresses  tiie 
change  that  must  come  to  n-.any  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  as  they  face  these  new 
problems: 

•  In  government,  agencies  designed  for 
earlier  purposes  must  devise  new  mecha- 
nisms to  deal  effectively  with  such  prob- 
lems as  the  beauty  of  the  environment  and 
the  llvability  of  cities,  the  use  and  misuse 
of  water  and  air.  and  the  management  of 
science  for  public  purposes."  -' 

Air  and  water  pollution  control,  natural 
resources  management,  precise  planning  of 
transportation  networks,  master  plans  for 
urban  growth  and  renewal— these  will  be 
achieved  as  the  result  of  agonizing  reap- 
praisals and  solutions  based  on  compromise. 
No  one  is  saying  that  there  are  any  easy 
answers  to  the  problems.  In  every  case,  the 
decisionmakers  and  planners  take  calculated 
risks:  Peter  F.  Drucker  in  his  "Long-Range 
Planning:  Challenge  to  Management 
Science"  suggests  that  ".  .  .  while  it  is 
futile  to  try  to  eliminate  risk,  and  question- 
able to  try  to  minimize  it.  it  is  essential 
that   the   risks   taken   be   the   right    risks."  ■■ 

The  allocation  of  our  human  resources, 
money,  and  time  is  of  deep  concern  to  every 
member  of  the  Congress.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  as  c"  airman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Man- 
power of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  a  bill  iS.  2662) — reintroduced  as 
S.  430  in  the  90th  Congress — to  "mobilize 
and  utilize  the  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  of  the  nation  to  employ  systems 
analysis  and  systems  engineering  to  fully 
employ  the  nation's  manpower  resources 
to  solve  national  problems"  -  In  hearings 
held  in  Washington.  DC.  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  Senator  Nelson  under- 
scored the  argument  that  the  expertise  de- 
veloped within  the  scientific  community  on 
space-and -defense-related  projects  must 
now  be  applied  against  the  other  problems 
of  our  society.  Not  only  must  the  Federal 
government  Increase  its  expenditures  to 
combat  pollution,  urban  sprawl,  and  natural 
resources  decimation,  but  the  State  and 
local  governments  must  do  likewise.  He 
also  urged  private  enterprise  to  marshal  its 
forces  in  the  fight  against  these  specters  of 
disaster.  A  recent  Nelson  summons  to 
mount  such  an  effort  stated : 

"Nothing  short  of  a  massive  effort  by 
industry  and  government  at  every  level  will 
solve  this  problem.  This  can  be  done  only 
after  a  total  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
development  of  an  overall  program  of  ac- 
tion." ' 

•Within  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  89th  Congress  a  group  of  44  Republicans 


"National  Science  Foundation.  Federal 
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led  by  Rep  F.  Bradford  Morse  ol  Massachu- 
setts strongly  supfwrled  the  concept  of  es- 
tablishing a  National  Coinmjssion  on  Pub- 
lic Management  iH.R.  17310  and  other  bills  i: 
Similar  legislation  (S.  3762)  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  siine  other  Sena- 
tors. Congresi-man  Morse  and  his  associates 
concentrated  upon  the  need  for  further 
study  of  the  applicability  of  the  systems 
management  approach  to  non-defense  and 
non-spaL-e  public  pros;rams.  The  GOP  Con- 
gressmen termed  their  bill  an  "entirely  new 
departure  in  American  political  thinking."  -• 
Congressman  Mirse  went  on  to  assert  that: 

"Appropriating  money  and  sliuffling  papers 
in  the  bvircaucracy  should  not  be  confused 
with  problem-solving.  The  traditional  Gov- 
ernment approach  t-o  a  complex  problem  is 
tc  divide  it  Into  manageable  parts  and  to 
treat  each  of  them  separately.  A  compre- 
hensive solution  is  thus  impossible.  The 
bureaucracy  simply  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  s<ilve  today's  or  tomorrow's  prob- 
lems—but private  Industry  with  the  new  ap- 
proach Is  rapidly  developing  that  capacity."  '" 

Early  in  the  90th  Congress,  Senator  Hugh 
SooU  reintroduced  his  bill  (S.  467  > "  and 
Rep.  Morse  acted  similarly  (H.R.  20 1."  Both 
Congressmen  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Special  Subcomniittee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Manpower  to  discuss  with  Its  chair- 
man. Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  the  possibility 
of  merging  their  approach— calling  for  a  Na- 
tional Cummlssiou  as  contained  in  their 
bills — with  the  etnphasis  on  grants  to  Suites 
appearing  in  his  bill  (S.  430). 

Another  Insight  into  the  role  of  systems 
analysis  in  the  public  domain  is  found  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science  Research,  and  Development  (Hon. 
Emllio  Q  Daddario,  Chairman)  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  deal- 
ing with  environmental  pollution: 

"To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  With  other  national  technology 
programs,  systems  analysis  and  management 
capability  should  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Government.  This  approach  should 
be  used  along  with  the  'planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting'  technique  to  organize  both 
near  and  long  term  Federal  research  and 
oi>eratlonal  efforts  In  pollution  abatement."  * 
The  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
significance  of  the  systems  approach  also  was 
solicited  In  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  Joint 
Resolution  187.  (89th  Congress)  which  would 
authorize  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  undertake  a  study 
and  the  subsequent  design  of  a  "national  in- 
formation system  utilizing  advanced  infor- 
mational technology.""'  This  system  would 
be  capable  of  providing  local  and  State  of- 
ficials With  requisite  information  on  Fed- 
eral programs  and  ;ussistance.     In  comment- 
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ing  on  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Kennedy  said: 

"As  I  visualize  this  system.  It  would  also 
provide  the  kind  of  systems  analysis  and 
information  data  necessary  to  enable  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  oversee 
the  enactment  and  administration  of  Federal 
profirnms."  " 

The  need  for  a  Joint  government-business 
attack  on  these  problems  has  been  identitied 
and  is  being  e.xamined  across  the  nation.  In 
a  few  cases,  the  Suites  are  Uiking  the  initia- 
tive in  supporting  systems  enclneering 
studies  such  as  those  performed  for  the 
State  of  California  by  four  aerospace  com- 
panies.'=  The  greater  portion  of  the  burden 
connected  with  this  approach  resides  with 
the  Federal  government,  say  many  aUhereuus 
of  Uie  systems  approach.  The  sums  U}  be 
spent  are  huge,  and  doubtless  will  continue 
to  grow.  This  manner  in  which  these  sums 
are  spent  can  affect  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
nation  for  generations  to  come. 

Conijre.ssman  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Programs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  raised  the  com- 
plaint that  while  we  are  spending  $3  billion 
annually  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon,  noth- 
ing is  being  allocated  for  research  on  how 
to  develop  "entirely  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation  that  will  transport  people 
speedily,  safely,  economically,  and  without 
ruining  our  cities  or  polluting  our  atmos- 
phere."" Another  Reuss  thrust;  "560  mil- 
lion for  further  development  of  nuclear 
reactors,  but  only  $1  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  sewage  treatment  plant 
needed  by  most  cities  in  the  country."  " 

President  Kennedy  was  aware  of  this  Im- 
balance, and  in  his  1963  Economic  Report 
pointed  out  that:  ".  .  .  in  the  cotirse  of 
meeting  specific  challenges  so  brilliantly,  we 
have  paid  a  price  by  sharply  limiting  the 
scarce  scientific  and  engineering  resources 
available  to  the  civilian  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy."' '- 

Thus,  a  genuine  concern  has  developed  on 
the  part  of  top  government  leadership  both 
in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
that  the  monetary  and  human  resources  of 
the  nation  be  applied  Judiciously  to  the 
problems  of  our  age. 

St'iVllVIART 

Tlie  Congress,  then,  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  give  consideration  to  the  utili- 
zation of  modern  technolog>-  In  coping  with 
the  problenw  of  this  era.  Action  Is  being 
taken,  both  by  individual  members  and 
through  committees,  to  analyze  the  possible 
application  of  the  systems  approach — In- 
cluding operations  analysis  and  research, 
simulation,  systems  management  and  plan- 
ning, econometrics,  and  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  and  techniques — In  several 
areas  where  a  Congressman  must  function: 

1.  As  a  legislator,  responsible  for  scrutiniz- 
ing, debating,  and  making  decisions  regard- 
ing Issues  of  national  and  International 
scope; 

2.  As  a  representative  of  his  district,  with 
prime  concern  for  its  welfare,  growth,  and 
relationship  to  other  governmentiU  elements, 


and  the  legislative  responsibilities  Involved; 
and 

3.  As  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  looked  to 
by  each  individual  constituent  as  a  point  of 
reference  for  assistance  in  any  one  of  a 
thousand  forms. 

Proposed  solutions  to  alleviate  the  burden 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  li^ve 
emanated  from  m.my  sources:  internal  Con- 
gressional task  forces,  management  consul- 
tant firms,  university  political  scientists,  and 
industrial  imalysts.  Many  worthwhile  sug- 
gestions have  resulted  from  the  "experts' 
occupying  their  own  special  vantage  poiuts. 
Among  the  priority  areiis  brought  into 
focus  has  been  that  of  establishing  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  facility  which  would 
e.xist  exclu-sively  to  support  the  Congress. 
The  proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  as  amended,  features  a  section  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  such  a  capability 
Within  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, a  group  of  a  dozen  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  bi-partisan  com- 
position, has  endorsed  this  type  of  facility 
to  perform  legislation-oriented  and  adminis- 
trative tasks  for  the  Congress,  Its  commit- 
tees, and  Its  individual  members. 

Other  forces  in  the  Congress  have  viewed 
the  tools  and  techniques  associated  with  the 
systems  approach  as  useful  resources  In  the 
battles  to  overcome  air  and  water  pollution, 
solid  waste  disposal,  traffic  congestion,  and 
urban  sprawl.  Endorsement  has  been  forth- 
coming both  within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  for  the  projected  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management,  which  would  study  how  sys- 
tems analysis  and  management  techniques 
might  be  utilized  to  resolve  community,  re- 
gional, and  national  problems  In  the  non-de- 
fense, non-space  sector. 

Yet  another  approach,  as  put  forth  by 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  is  to  mobilize  and 
utilize  the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power of  the  United  States  to  employ  sys- 
tems analysis  and  systems  engineering  to 
help  solve  national  problems.  A  discernible 
surge  In  Interest  has  appeared  within  the 
Congress  to  utilize  the  new  technology.  For 
example,  the  House  Subcoinmlttee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  h.is 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  systems 
analysis  and  management  capability  to  cope 
with  pollution  problems,  and  in  another  area 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  advanced  Information  system 
for  the  exchange  of  information  on  Federal 
programs. 

The  system^  approach  should  not  be  viewed 
as  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of  our  society. 
It  does  represent,  however,  a  resource  which, 
when  properly  applied,  may  assist  the  deci- 
sion-makers and  planners  in  improving  the 
world  for  this  generation  and  those  to  come 
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WHAT    WE    SHOULD    DO    NEXT    IN 
ASIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Look  magazine  contains  an 
article  written  by  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  Edwin  Reischauer,  that  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  Senators  and  others 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Former  US.  Ambassador  to  Japan  Tells 
What  We  Shoctld  Do  Ne.xt  in  Asia 

(Wc  C'.'.nJiot  become  the  policeman  of  Asia. 
a  scholar-diplomat  says,  and  ice  must  not 
uithdraw  from  the  contintnt  o/i  which  more 
than  half  the  uorld's  people  live.  He  advises 
that  ue  encourage  Asian  nationalism,  avoid 
the  quicksands  of  Vietnam-type  u-ars  end 
stop  trying  to  isolate  Red  Cliina.) 
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(By  Edwin  O.  Reischauer) 

There  is  not  much  agreement  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  except  that 
it  is  something  we  should  h.ive  avoided.  We 
are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  It — in  lives,  in 
national  wealth  and  unity,  and  in  interna- 
tional prestige  and  influence.  The  best  we 
can  hope  for  from  the  war  is  sufficient  peace 
and  stability  in  South  Vietnam  to  sUow  that 
small  and  weak  country  to  get  painfully  to 
lis  feet  at  last;  the  worst  is  a  nuclear  con- 
flict too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

Our  choices  of  action  are  very  limited. 
and  all  are  unsatisfactory.  If  we  escalate  the 
fighting,  we  run  the  risk  of  paying  a  much 
higher  price,  with  little  increased  prospect 
that  this  will  end  the  original  guerrilla  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  If  we  withdraw  to  cut 
our  immediate  costs,  we  are  likely  to  have 
to  pay  a  much  greater  price  in  the  long  run, 
since  this  could  encourage  more  guerrilla 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  and  discourage 
those  who  would  withstand  them.  The  le  ist 
unsatisfactory  course  would  seem  to  be  our 
pre.'=ent  one  of  limited  warfare  to  pacify 
South  Vietnam,  and  economic  and  political 
development  to  build  up  a  government  and 
society  more  resistant  to  internal  subversion. 
But  this  will  be  at  best  a  long,  slow  and 
painful  process. 

Some  feel  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  too 
costly  to  bear.  Certainly,  we  cotild  ill  afford 
to  have  more  Vietnam-type  wars  or  bigger 
ones.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  we  are  in,  but  we  should 
at  least  learn  from  it  to  avoid  getting  into 
similar  situations  in  the  future.  Not  Just 
Washington,  but  we.  the  American  people, 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  studying,  pondering 
and  discussing.  We  need  a  great  debate — 
not  Just  about  Vietnam  but  about  Asian 
policy  in  general.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
really  have  an  Asian  policy — that  is,  a  well- 
thought-out  concept  of  our  relationship  with 
Asia.  We  lack  an  overall  understanding  of 
the  problems  we  face  there,  the  limitations 
of  our  influence  and  the  potentialities  the 
Asians  themselves  possess.  Decisions  have 
b«en  made  country  by  country  and  case  by 
case.  Small  and  seemingly  reasonable  steps 
have  been  taken  to  meet  specific,  immediate 
problems,  but  sometimes  these  little  steps 
have  led  us  by  slight,  imperceptible  turns 
away  from  our  objectives.  This  Is  the  way 
we  stumbled  into  the  blind  alley  of  our 
present  Vietnam  policy.  Let  us  learn  from 
this  experience  to  try  to  chart  our  course 
in  Asia  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  little  decisions 
will  collectively  lead  us  in  the  right  direction. 

There  Is  a  danger  that  in  our  frustration 
over  the  Vietnam  war,  we  may  react  blindly 
and  unwisely.  Some  people,  reacting  like  a 
desperate  bettor  who  hopes  to  recoup  his 
past  losses  by  continually  doubling  the 
wager,  advocate  increasing  our  military  ef- 
forts. They  seem  to  feel  that  our  national 
security  demands  that  we  defend  every 
square  mile  of  Asia  from  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist encroachment.  This  course  would 
end  by  making  us  the  policeman  of  Asia. 
The  absurdity  of  this  concept  is  shown  by 
the  enormity  of  the  task  In  Vietnam  alone, 
which.  North  and  South  together,  holds  only 
two  percent  of  the  population  of  Asia. 

At  the  other  extreme,  some  urge  the 
United  States  to  isolate  Itself  from  Asia. 
They  argue  that  Asians,  having  their  own 
distinctive  cultures,  should  go  their  own 
way.  in  poverty  and  turmoil,  I  suppose,  while 
we  go  our  own  prosperous  and  peaceful  way. 
But  this  Is  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
centiu-y.  The  world  has  been  drastically 
shrunk  by  the  wizardry  of  science  and  will 
undoubtedly  go  on  shrinking.  More  than 
half  the  people  of  the  world  live  in  Asia,  even 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  area  from 
Pakistan  and  India  eastward  through  Soutli- 
east  Asia  and  Indonesia  to  China,  Korea  and 
■Japan.  And  we  In  the  United  States  control 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  wealth  and 
power.     Is  it  conceivable  that  we  can  isolate 
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our  one-third  of  the  world  from  their  half? 
To  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  folly. 

Tliere  is.  of  course,  a  wiser  middle  course, 
somewhere  between  backward-looking  isola- 
tionism and  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to 
be  the  policeman  of  Asia.  But  in  order  to 
find  it,  we  must  first  decide  in  what  way 
Asia  is  important  to  us. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  during  the 
stark  confrontation  between  a  seemingly 
unitary  Communist  bloc  and  the  free  world, 
it  appeared  that  our  chief  interest  was  in 
keeping;  the  nalioiis  of  Asia  out  of  Com- 
munist clutches,  so  that  in  tlie  future,  when 
they  had  come  to  possess  greater  strength, 
they  would  not  augment  the  power  of  a 
monolithic  Communist  movement  dedicated 
to  the  deslr'uction  of  the  remaining  free  na- 
tions. Tins  picture  of  the  world  situation, 
however,  has  since  faded.  Tlie  Communist 
countries  are  far  Irom  unitary,  and  at  least 
some  oi  them  show  lessening  enthusiasm  for 
the  Communist  crusade.  Even  the  seizure 
by  a  neo-iinpenalist  China  of  some  of  her 
neighbors  seems  less  likely  than  it  once  did. 
China  is  obviously  beset  by  serious  inner 
nilmenis,  and  the  swallowing  of  Indigestible 
foreign  peoples  would  only  add  to  her  woes. 
Our  interest  in  Asia,  thus,  is  not  primarily 
negative — to  deny  it  to  the  Communists;  it 
IS  positive — to  help  it  become  a  healthier  part 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  The  Asian  half  of 
humanity  will  uiiquettionably  have  a  grow- 
ing influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  rest  of 
us.  It  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  world  to  continue  half  poor  and  half 
rich,  half  in  turmoil  and  half  at  peace.  An 
impoverished,  hungry  Asia  Is  a  continuing 
drain  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  An  unhappy. 
war-torii  Asia  is  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  We 
have  already  seen  this  all  too  clearly  in  the 
Korean  War  and  now  again  in  Vietnam.  We 
shall  all  be  the  richer  when  Asia  is  more 
affluent,  and  world  peace  will  be  much  closer 
for  all  of  us  when  Asia  has  achieved 
stability. 

There  may  be  more  agreement  on  this  gen- 
eral objective  than  on  how  we  should  go 
about  achieving  it.  1  believe  that  our  past 
errors  have  largely  stemmed  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  scale  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  in  Asia.  The  area  involved 
is  huge,  and  the  number  of  people,  stagger- 
ing. Except  for  the  Japanese,  all  live  in 
relatively  poor  and  underdeveloped  lands. 
In  our  ignorance  of  Asia,  we  have  often  ap- 
plied false  analogies. 

We  assumed,  for  example,  that  If  our  post- 
war aid  to  Europe  and  Japan  could  restore 
these  regions  so  quickly  to  prosperity,  a  com- 
parable infusion  of  economic  aid  in  Asia 
should  start  it  on  a  takeoS  to  prosperity. 
Restoring  war-devastated,  industrialized 
lands,  however,  is  a  relatively  easy  task,  for 
they  already  possess  the  requisite  techni- 
cal skills.  Bringing  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  industrialized  affluence  is  a  much 
slower  and  harder  Job.  because  complicated 
skills  and  habits  must  first  be  learned.  The 
achievement  of  democracy  and  the  social 
attitudes  and  institutions  that  accompany 
it  is  even  more  difficult  and  time-consuming. 
We  have  been  unrealistic  in  expecting  many 
Asian  countries  to  develop  democracy 
quickly.  Possibly,  it  may  never  come  to  some 
of  them. 

Another  false  analogy  we  applied  to  Asia 
w.\s  the  concept  that  a  sharp,  firm  defense 
line  could  be  established  there.  Just  as  had 
been  done  in  Europe.  Communist  engulf- 
ment  of  an  industrialized  Czechoslovakia 
had  added  significant  strength  to  the  Com- 
niunist  side.  The  seizure  of  a  strategically 
placed  Greece  might  have  done  the  same. 
Hence,  we  built  a  firm  defense  line  across 
Europe.  Based  as  it  was  on  the  solid  terrain 
of  advanced  societies,  it  held  fast  against 
the  waves  of  communism.  But  the  analogy 
breaks  down  in  most  of  Asia.  North  Viet- 
nam, which  the  Communists  have  engulfed, 
or  other  regions  that  might  fall  to  them  are 
essentially  deficit  areas  today.     Their  shift 


from  one  side  to  the  other  wou'd  subtract  no 
strength  Ironi  the  one  or  add  any  to  the 
ether.  Moreover,  a  defense  line,  such  as  we 
can  help  build  with  our  sort  of  military 
power,  sinks  all  too  easily  in  mL.si  of  Asia 
into  the  quagmire  of  underdeveloped  eco- 
nomies and  unstable  political  systems.  It 
Can  achieve  little  against  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  which,  rather  than  open 
invasion,  are  the  real  threat. 

We  failed  to  see  the  limitations  of  our 
economic  ana  military  power  and  at  the 
s.inie  Time  overeEtimated  the  speed  wiUi 
whicii  most  .^sian  lands  would  become  sig- 
i;ilicant  elements  m  the  world  balance  of 
power.  la  this  sense,  we  have  approached 
Asia  with  the  wrong  time  scale,  thinking  in 
terms  of  months  or  years,  when  we  should 
have  been  thinking  in  decades.  Most  ol  the 
countries  of  Asia  are  still  struggling  to  be- 
come viable  uni's.  Many  face  a  grim  race 
between  rapidly  ii;creasing  mouths  to  feed 
and  a  lethargic  rise  m  food  production.  Most 
of  Asia  will  not  fi;ure  in  the  world  balance 
01  power  for  decades,  and  many  now  unpre- 
dictable changes  will  have  taken  place  be- 
fore then.  Thus,  we  need  not  become  too 
exercised  over  existing  conditions.  What  is 
important  to  us  Is  not  where  an  Asian  na- 
tion stands  today  but  where  it  may  be  head- 
ing  in   the   long   run. 

Perhaps  our  most  serious  blunder  has  been 
♦o  underestimate  the  force  of  nationalism 
in  Asia.  We  have  continually  talked  about 
how  important  it  was,  but  we  have  not  al- 
ways acted  as  though  we  understood  this. 
Actually,  nationalism  has  stood  as  the  chief 
barrier  to  the  take-over  of  Asian  nations  by 
unitary  world  communism,  by  Chinese  neo- 
colonialism, or.  for  that  matter,  by  any  out- 
s.de  force.  We  have  had  rather  spectacular 
evidence  of  this  in  Indonesia  We  see  it  in 
th»  determined  Independence  of  weak  and 
unaligned  countries  like  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia. Nationalism  is  also  the  chief  hope  for 
developing  viable  political  and  economic 
systems  in  Asia.  Most  countries  have  little 
wealth  and  few  skills,  but  In  nationalism, 
they  have  a  driving  force  that  will  help  them 
in  time  to  overcome  these  handicaps 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  our  eagerness  to  draw 
sharp  defense  lines  against  communism  and 
to  achieve  quick  economic  progress,  we  have 
so  often  run  afoul  of  Asian  nationalism.  It 
is  inevitably  focused  against  the  countries 
and  the  race  that  held  so  much  of  Asia  In 
colonial  bondage  until  only  a  few  years  ago. 
We  Americans  may  feel  no  guilt  about  co- 
lonialism, because  we  never  believed  in  it  and 
eagerly  withdrew  from  cur  accidental  venture 
into  colonial  rule  in  the  Philippines.  But  we 
are  today  by  far  the  strongest  of  the  Western 
powers,  and  as  such,  we  inevitably  appear  in 
Asian  eyes  as  the  chief  successors  to  the 
colonial  masters  of  yesterday.  When  we  take 
the  lead  in  defense,  or  even  in  economic  de- 
velopment, the  Asian  hears  overtones  of  co- 
lonial domination.  When  we,  with  our  su- 
perior weapons,  fight  Asians,  no  matter 
how  worthy  our  motives  may  be.  all  Asians — 
and  many  other  people,  too — feel  a  sense  of 
revulsion. 

Vietnam  itself  is  a  good  illustration  of 
these  points.  If  we  had  understood  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  the  time  scale  in- 
volved, the  ineffectiveness  of  our  type  of  mili- 
tary power  and  the  strength  of  nationalism. 
we  would  have  stayed  clear  of  the  quicksands 
of  the  present  Vietnam  situation.  In  1945, 
we  would  have  sided  with  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism, whatever  the  Communist  leanings 
of  the  leaders,  rather  than  giving  grudging 
aid  to  the  hopeless  French  attempt  to  re- 
establish their  empire.  Since  Vietnam  has 
had  a  history  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  determined  opposition  to  Chinese  domina- 
tion, the  Vietnam  that  would  have  emerged 
would  certainly  have  been  no  more  inimical 
to  our  Interests  than  a  Titolst  Yugoslavia 
and  would  probably  have  been  much  further 
along  the  road  to  becoming  a  healthy  mem- 
ber of  the  familv  of  nations  than  it  is  todav. 
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Those  of  us  liiterested  in  Asia  back  in  1945 
saw  this,  but  the  preponderant  concern — 
both  In  Washington  and  In  the  nation  at 
large — for  our  European  friends,  rather  tlian 
lor  Asians,  led  to  our  unwise  support  of 
Prpnch  colonialism 

Again  in  1954.  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  in  Vietnam  would 
have  kept  us  from  stepping  into  the  unsound 
situation  the  French  left  behind  them.  The 
results,  while  probably  less  advantageous 
than  if  we  had  sided  with  nationalism  in 
1945,  would  still  have  been  better  than  what 
we  have  tod.iy.  Even  later,  there  were  times 
when  we  should  have  made  a  different  choice 
than  we  did  But.  bit  by  bit.  the  choices 
became  harder  and  fewer.  We  have  allowed 
the  stakes  to  escalate,  until  now  our  with- 
drawal would  seriously  shake  confidence  In 
our  word  and  would  be  interpreted  as  a  great 
triumph  for  the  Communist  program  of  im- 
mediate world  revolution.  This  In  turn 
would  encourage  further  warfare  and  in- 
stability throughout  Asia. 

We  should  not.  however,  be  too  harsh  on 
ourselves  for  our  past  errors  in  Judgment. 
As  the  only  great  country  to  survive  World 
War  II  unscathed,  we  suddenly  found  huge 
and  complicated  responsibilities  thrust  on 
our  inexperienced  shoulders.  We  were  de- 
ployed militarily  around  the  world.  We 
should  be  proud  that  we  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge with  as  great  success  as  we  did.  Faced 
as  we  were  with  unfamiliar  problems,  we 
not  too  surprisingly  made  many  mistakes, 
especially  in  areas  llice  Asia,  which  we  knew 
so  little  about.  But  let  us  learn  from  these 
errors  to  do  better  In  the  future. 

We  need  a  shift  in  our  approach — or  per- 
haps we  might  define  it  as  a  sharper  focus 
on  our  long-range  relationship  with  Asia. 
Nationalism  is  the  great  force  within  Asia. 
The  largest  external  force  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Asia's  problems  Is  the 
one-third  of  the  worlds  economic  power  in 
our  hands,  especially  if  this  is  Joined  by 
another  third  in  the  hands  of  the  other  In- 
dustrialized, free  nations.  We  should  not  let 
these  two  great  forces  work  at  croes-purposes. 
We  should  not  antagonize  Asian  uaUonalism 
or  smother  it  with  our  eager,  mother-hen 
activities.  To  be  more  specific,  we  should 
withdraw  gradually  from  the  role  of  leader- 
ship we  so  naturally  fell  into  in  the  early 
postwar  years  and  shift  to  a  role  of  outside 
supporter  of  Asian  initiatives. 

On  the  military  side,  for  Instance,  we 
should  be  extremely  chary  about  committing 
our  power  in  Asia,  because  it  is  so  relatively 
ineffective  and  so  easily  stirs  up  counter- 
currents.  There  will  be,  of  course,  great 
variations  In  our  military  strategy.  Japan, 
as  a  major  modernized  nation,  really  stands 
in  the  Siime  position  to  us  as  our  chief  allies 
in  Europe.  Few  of  the  generahzations  about 
Asia  apply  to  it.  A  defense  alliaace  with 
Japan  and  full  partnership  in  every  other 
way  are  as  natural  as  are  similar  Ues  wlUi 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

We  also  have  strong  historic  ties  with  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  that 
put  them  in  a  special  category.  But  a  good 
rule  of  thumb  would  be  to  try  to  avoid  mili- 
tary involvement  in  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia 
In  econom.c  and  technological  aid.  we  can 
probably  do  more  as  an  outside  supporter 
than  as  a  would-be  leader.  Our  leadership, 
recalling  as  it  does  past  colonialism,  raises 
fears  and  resentments.  As  helper,  rather 
than  le.ider.  we  would  be  less  suspect  and 
could  therefore  probably  be  more  effective. 
It  would  be  a  healthier  situation  if  Asian 
countries  were  eagerly  seeking  our  aid  rather 
than  having  us  so  insistent  on  oflering  it.  A 
reduction  in  our  leadership  role  might  also 
induce  the  other  IndustrlaU^ed  nations  to  try 
to  do  more  than  they  are. 

The  fields  of  politics  and  social  develop- 
ment are  even  more  sensitive  than  economics. 
Our  greatest  dilemma  in  the  past  has  been 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  support 
a  regime  that  Is  not  democratic  or  Is  falling 
to  carry  out  the  economic  and  social  reforms 


we  feel  the  situation  calls  for.  But  this  is 
a  false  dilemma.  We  should  not  be  so  identi- 
fied with  any  Asian  regime  or  so  responsible 
for  it  that  such  problems  arise.  Nor  do 
Asians  want  us  to  be  in  such  a  position.  It 
smacks  too  much  of  colonialism.  We  can- 
not expect  many  Asian  regimes  to  be  demo- 
cratic;' nor  are  they  likely  to  handle  their 
affairs  as  we  think  best.  But  for  us  to  try 
to  correct  such  a  situation  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

We  should  be  both  less  sure  that  we  have 
fil!  the  an.swers  and  more  respectful  of  Asian 
distinctiveness.  As  with  economic  aid,  our 
guidelines  can  be  simple.  We  should  do  what 
we  can  whenever  an  Asian  country  desires 
help  and  we  feel  that  such  help  would,  in 
the  long  run.  be  beneficial  to  its  development 
Asian  nationalism  and  the  vast  economic 
power  and  technical  skills  of  the  free  world. 
if  properlv  harnessed  together,  can  in  time 
produce  the  kind  of  Asia  both  we  and  Asians 
desire.  In  the  meaiulme.  we  need  not  sink 
into  black  despair  because  of  our  frustrations 
in  Vietnam.  Even  now.  the  situation  in  Asia 
as  a  whole  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Most  countries  are  Inching  upward  economi- 
cally, and  some,  like  South  Korea.  Taiwan, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia,  are  actually  racing 
ahead.  Most  are  strengthening  their  political 
and  social  institutions.  Meanwhile.  China  is 
a  fading  menace.  It  is  beset  by  inner  dif- 
ficulties and  baffled  by  a  series  of  foreign- 
policy  failures.  Its  international  prestige  has 
fallen  sharplv.  Thus,  despite  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, or  possibly  behind  the  shield  that  it  has 
afforded,  most  non-Communist  Asian  states 
are  growing  in  viability  and  becoming  less 
vulnerable  to  the  Inner  subversion  that  is 
the  chief  threat  to  their  stability. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  great  Increase  in 
a  sense  of  regional  solidarity,  particularly  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  oft-heard  phrase  'Asian 
solutions  for  Asian  problems"  Is  beginning  to 
take  on  real  meaning.  Regionalism  can  be- 
come a  strong  support  for  the  nations  of 
Asia,  giving  them  collectively  greater  strength 
than  each  could  muster  alone.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  when  advanced  nations  are  in- 
cluded in  the  region. 

Fortunately,  two  small  Western  nations. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  often  In- 
cluded in  the  Asian  club,  and  Japan,  the 
industrial  giant  of  Asia,  is  a  full  member. 
Already  the  world's  sixth-largest  economic 
unit  and  rising  fast.  Japan  can  play  a  major 
role  in  bringing  technological  and  economic 
progress  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  can  also  serve 
as  an  inspiration,  for  its  example  as  an  af- 
fluent society  with  social  and  political  free- 
dom has  much  greater  appeal  than  China's 
impoverished  regimentation.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  developments  of  recent 
years  is  the  emergence  of  this  potentially 
influential  Japan  from  its  postwar  mood  of 
self-doubt  and  withdrawal  to  a  more  positive, 
constructive  role  In  International  affairs. 

Japan  Is  also  in  other  ways  one  of  the 
re.isons  for  optimism  about  the  future  of 
Asia.  It  is  the  one  major,  modernized  nation 
that  is  not  Occidental  In  cultural  back- 
ground, Caucasian  in  race,  or  located  In  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  Thus,  It  fortunately 
bridge.-;  the  greatest  fissure  in  the  modern 
world  It  Is  on  our  side  in  the  division 
between  the  industrialized  North  and  the 
less-developed  South,  but  on  the  other  side 
In  the  divisions  between  Western  and  non- 
Western  cultures  and  between  the  white  and 
the  so-called  colored  races.  The  huge  and 
mutually  beneficial  economic,  cultural  and 
intellectual  relationship  Japan  has  developed 
with  us  and  other  Occidental  lands  also 
points  to  happier  future  relations  between 
us  and  Asia,  when  more  of  it  becomes 
luodernlzed. 

I  have  said  little  about  China  policy,  but 
It  can  hardly  be  ignored.  China's  size  and 
the  hostility  of  its  leaders  make  It  a  problem 
of  particular  Importance  and  difficulty. 
Much  of  what  I  have  said  about  the  rest  of 
Asi.i.   however,  applies   to  It  too.     China  Is 


poor  and  backward,  and  its  chief  motive 
force  is  nationalism.  Despite  its  size,  it  will 
enter  only  slowly  into  the  world  balance  of 
power.  Nuclear  weapons  are  no  more  usable 
by  it  than  by  the  great  nuclear  powers. 
China  is  a  military  force  only  on  or  nc;ir  its 
own  soil,  where  its  great  manpower  gives  it 
muscle.  Its  economic  influence  is  f;ir  le?s 
than  that  of  Japan  alone  and  is  falling  fur- 
ther oehind  each  year.  Its  pretension  of 
dominance  repels  its  neighbors  more  than  it 
overawes  them.  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  more  relaxed  about  China  and  less  neg.i- 
tive  and  defensive  in  our  approach  to  '.he 
problems  it  poses.  Our  interest  In  Chiim 
is  primarily  in  its  future.  Will  it  someday 
become  a  healthy  member  of  a  stable  world 
order  or  will  it  continue  to  play  a  disturbing 
role?  Our  chief  objective  should  be  to  help 
it  develop  in  the  desirable  direction.  We 
should  help  the  Chinese  recognize  the  real- 
ities of  the  world  around  them,  so  that  they 
will  come  to  realize  that  peaceful  coexistence 
and  eventu.xlly  cooperation  are  the  only  roads 
that  can  lead  to  the  strong  and  prosperous 
China  thev  desire. 

Our  policy  of  containment  of  China's  ag- 
gressive urges  has  been  sound,  but  we  have 
been  unwise,  I  feel.  In  trying  to  Isolate  her. 
This  policy  has  had  scant  success  and  h;is 
cost  us  dearly.  It  disturbs  most  Asians,  and 
others,  too.  to  see  us.  the  greatest  white  na- 
tion, seeking  to  blackball  in  the  United  Na- 
tions the  largest  non-white  country.  Pew 
ot  our  chief  allies  sympathize  with  our  effort. 
But  worst  of  all.  it  puts  us  in  the  role  of 
locking  doors  on  China,  when  it  is  to  our 
long-range  interest  to  have  the  Chinese  come 
out  of   their  Isolation  and  learn  about  the 

world. 

A  redefinition  of  our  attitude  toward  China 
would  probably  have  few  Immediate  results, 
cxr-ept  to  rid  us  of  the  btu-den  of  an  essen- 
tially false  stance.  The  12  million  people 
on  Taiwan  are  adamantly  opposed  to  falling 
under  Communist  rule,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  us  to  support  their  right  to  sell- 
determinatlon  and  a  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. With  Taiwan  there,  China  Is  not 
likely  to  enter  the  United  Nations— at  least 
for  the  time  being.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  let  us 
grant  it  recognition,  even  if  we  asked. 

But  let  us  at  least  remove  the  roadblocks 
we  have  ourselves  set  up  in  the  way  of 
Chinas  reentry  into  the  world.  Let  us  show- 
respect  for  Chinese  nationalism  by  with- 
drawing the  needless  insult  of  pretense  that 
Peking  does  not  rule  over  China  and  that 
Chiang's  government  may  someday  reassert 
its  control  over  the  mainland.  Let  us  make 
clear  that  we  would  be  happy  to  coexist 
peacefully  with  China  and  even  cooperate 
with  it.  Let  us  open  the  doors  to  China. 
Frustrations  are  mounting  there,  and  the 
time  may  not  be  so  far  off  when  Chinese 
leaders  might  wish  to  come  out  through  those 
doors,  if  they  know  they  are  open. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  only  the  roughest 
sort  of  sketch  of  an  Asian  policy,  touching 
but  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  main  points.  We 
need  far  more  study  and  discussion  before  we 
will  be  ready  to  chart  our  course  more  spe- 
cifically. But  we  should  not  delay.  The 
heartrending  dilemmas  we  face  in  Vietn.im 
are  no  reason  to  put  it  off.  Instead,  they 
show  the  urgency  of  approaching  our  Asian 
problems  not  In  the  haphazard  fashion  of  the 
past  but  with  a  broad,  far  look  ove:-  the  ter- 
rain ahead  of  us. 


U.S.  FOOD  AID  TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  have  working  in  my  office  at 
the  present  time  Mr.  Fazlur  Rahman 
Khan,  a  congressional  fellow  from  Paki- 
stan. This  gentleman  will  be  working:  in 
my  office  for  more  than  3  months.  His 
program  Is  financed  by  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion and  sponsored  and  supervised  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
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One  of  Mr.  Khan's  first  jobs  in  our 
office  was  to  write  a  short  treatise  on 
U.S.  food  and  foreign  aid  commitments  to 
Pakistan.  The  treatise  can  be  most  help- 
ful, I  believe,  and  I  would  recommend 
one's  attention  especially  to  Mr.  Khan's 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
further  food  aid  and  techiiical  assistance 
of  the  United  States  to  Pakistan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Khan's  treatise  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treatise 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.   Food   Aid   to   P\kistan 

Before  discussing  the  U.S.  food  aid  to  Pak- 
istan under  the  food  for  freedom  programme. 
1  would  like  to  explain  in  brief  l!ic  position 
of  agriculture  In  Pakistan  and  the  reasons 
Which  have  led  to  deficit  in  food. 

Pakistan  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country 
although  its  industrial  infrastructure  is 
growing  rapidly.  Tlie  area  of  P.ikistan  is — ■ 
west  wing  310.403  square  miles  and  east  wing 
65.126  square  miles — total  365.529  square 
miles.  The  population  is  about  1 10  million  at 
the  present  time.  Out  of  the  total  popula- 
tion 54  a.  are  from  the  east  and  46".  are 
from  the  west  Pakistan. 

The  total  land  area  of  Pakistan  is  233.3 
million  acres  of  which  135.4  million  acres 
have  so  far  been  fully  surveyed.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  surveyed  area  reveals  that  38  million 
acres  of  surveyed  land  Is  not  available  for 
cultivation.  Out  of  the  remaining  area 
ftviUlable  for  cultivation  9.0  million  acres  of 
land  are  sown  more  than  once  a  year. 

In  Pakistan  the  principal  food  crops  are 
rice  and  wheat.  These  are  the  staple  food 
of  the  people.  Besides  Pakistan  produces 
com.  peas,  jawar  and  bajra.  Pakistan  is  an 
Important  rice  producing  country.  It  pro- 
duces and  also  exports,  for  earning  foreign 
exchange  "Basmati"  rice  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  rice  in  the  world.  Pakis- 
tan also  produces  good  quality  of  wheat. 

Because  of  inadequate  rain  fall  In  west 
Pakistan  most  of  its  lands  remain  unculti- 
vated. The  remaining  areas  are  being  culti- 
vated by  rain  water  or  irrigation.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  trap  water  by  construct- 
ing reservoirs  and  dams  over  rivers  for  irriga- 
tion puposes.  So  far  three  dams  have  been 
constructed — at  Warsak  and  Mangla  in  west 
Pakistan  and  Karnafuli  in  east  Pakistan. 
There  Is  also  an  acute  need  of  further  such 
projects — at  Tarbela  In  west  Pakistan  and 
Ganges  Kobadak  In  east  Pakistan.  For  the 
purpose  of  getting  water  for  agricultural 
purposes  the  Government  is  also  helping  the 
farmers  In  drilling  tube  wells  In  west  Paki- 
stan. The  water  in  some  rivers  which  flow 
from  India  Is  not  available  to  meet  Pakistan's 
requirements.  The  salinity  and  water- 
logging In  soil  and  locusts  have  also  created 
further  problems  for  farmers  tn  west 
Pakistan. 

In  west  Pakistan,  sometimes  a  vast  area 
of  crops  Is  destroyed  by  locusts  or  swarms  of 
locusts  which  Invade  green  cultivated  areas 
from  time  to  time.  Pakistan  Is  maintaining 
a  full-fledged  organization  In  cooperation 
with  its  neighboring  countries  in  protecting 
Its  plants  from  the  invasion  of  locusts.  The 
worst  of  all  is  the  cyclone  which  hits  east 
Pakistan  almost  once  or  twice  every  year. 
This  has  been  creating  real  trouble  in  the 
country  for  the  last  few  years.  It  destroys 
everything— people,  their  livestock,  food  and 
other  movable  properties. 

The  position  In  east  Pakistan  In  respect 
of  cultivation  Is  however  different.  A  small 
area  is  cultivated  by  irrigation.  The  farm- 
ers mostly  depend  upon  the  timing  of  rain 
fall.  If  the  monsoon  falls,  the  entire  area 
goes    dry    and    whole    crops    are    destroyed. 


Unlike  west  Pakistan,  many  rivers  In  east 
Pakistan  flow  over  during  the  monsoon 
period  and  cause  floods.  Water  of  two  big 
rivers — P.Tdma  and  Brahmaputra — come 
from  India.  Now  that  India  has  started 
construction  of  Farrakka  Barrage  on  Its  side 
of  Padma  river  (the  Ganges  in  India!  In  west 
Bengal,  east  Pakistan  will  be  deprived  of  its 
water  resources. 

Most  of  river  beds  in  east  Pakistan  are  not 
deep  enoueh  and  are  gradually  being  filled 
In  due  to  the  constant  flow  of  slit  and  mud 
water.  Some  of  these  rivers  have  been 
dredged.  When  the  water  level  goes  high 
in  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  are  over 
flooded.  This  cau.'ses  floods  which  c.iuse 
serious  d..mage  to  the  crop.  The  Govern- 
ment of  P.Tklstan  is  t;iking  all  possible  mer.s- 
ures  to  check  the  floods.  It  was  suggested  to 
dig  rivers  by  employing  dredgers  In  order  to 
make  river  beds  deeper.  In  that  case  the 
rain  water  would  flow  down  to  the  sea  with- 
out o\erflowing  and  it  would  have  checked 
the  floods.  Another  suggestion  was  to  con- 
struct strong  and  high  embankment  roads 
on  both  sides  of  the  rivers.  These  projects 
have  not  been  taken  effectively  in  hand  by 
the  Government  for  foreign  exchange  diffi- 
culties. A  number  of  irrigation  projects 
both  In  e.ast  and  west  Pakistan  could  not  be 
completed  by  the  Government  also  due  to 
financial  difSculties. 

The  rivers  and  streams  of  east  Pakistan, 
are  full  of  fish  resources.  Moreover,  both 
east  and  west  Pakistan  are  covered  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  their 
southern  and  western  sides  respectively. 
Pakistan  can  utilize  its  sea  resources  and 
develop  Its  fish  Industry  which  will  help  her 
in  eliminating  her  food  shortage.  Setting 
up  of  fish  harbors  in  the  coastal  areas  of 
east  and  west  Pakistan  and  provision  of 
facilities  for  producing  and  trapping  fish  in 
the  high  seas  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  of  east 
Pakistan  will  be  very  beneficial  and  useful 
with  a  view  to  help  in  meeting  Pakistan's 
food  deficiency.  Pakistan  may  be  equally  In 
need  of  assistance  for  the  development  of  her 
farming  in  livestock  to  cope  with  its  meat 
deficit. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  supplying 
food  to  various  food  deficit  countries  of  the 
world  including  Pakistan  under  Public  Law 
480  of  1954  and  other  similar  acts.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  acts  was  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  excess  production  and 
capacity  of  American  agriculture  and  food 
industries  and.  Insofar  as  possible,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  nations,  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  assist  under- 
developed nations  in  Increasing  their  own 
production  of  food  requirements,  and  to  en- 
courage other  developed  nations  to  partici- 
pate in  a  united  effort  to  eliminate  want  as  a 
potential  cause  for  international  disputes, 
aggression,  or  war.  As  gesture  of  good  will 
and  friendship,  as  well  as  their  own  interest 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
U.S.A.  supply  their  surplus  stock  of  food  to 
meet  shortases  in  food  deficit  countries  of 
the  world  which  includes  Pakistan.  This  is 
appreciated  by  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan.  However.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  good  relationship,  that  the  terms 
of  food  loans  are  liberalized  and  food  Is  sup- 
plied to  needy  countries  writhout  any  strings 
attached  to  such  grants. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  President 
of  the  U.S.A.  has  set  out  a  programme  of 
food  aid  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the 
food  deficit  nations  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
said  in  the  words  of  President  Johnson  that 
the  U.S.  could  use  its  agricultural  abundance 
and  technical  skill  In  agricultural  and  other 
fields  to  assist  the  developing  nations  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  As  far  as  Pakistan 
Is  concerned  it  is  doing  Its  utmost  to  be  self- 
sufficient  In  food  with  all  the  available  re- 
sources at  its  command.  Agriculture  has 
been  given  high  priority  in  national  develop- 
ment.    There   has   been   significant  change* 


In  the  economic  policies.  The  economy  has 
been  gradually  freed  frcn  direct  Govern- 
ment control  and  more  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  mechanism  and  private 
initiative.  One  of  the  moet  significant  fea- 
tures of  Pakistan's  recent  economic  spurt  is 
the  rapid  rate  of  growth  on  the  farm  front. 
In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress Preside.nt  Johnson  has  commended 
Pakistan  for  its  outstanding  economic 
record. 

From  1960-1965  Pakistan's  Gross  National 
Product  grew  ,Tt  an  average  annual  rate  of 
5  8  pcrcer.t  compared  to  2  5  percent  previ- 
ously, agriculture  production  grew  at  an  aver- 
age rinnual  rate  of  3.5  percent  compared  to 
1,6  percent  previously,  local  investment  grew 
by  54  percent  and  total  private  investment 
was  63  percent  over  pLinned  targets.  Tlie 
Wal!  Street  Journal  as  e.irly  as  May  31.  1965 
in  its  editorial  under  the  head  line  "A  lesson 
from  Pakistan"  also  appreciated  Pakistan's 
agiicultural  programme  and  its  achievements 
among  the  devc'.oping  nations.  However 
Pakistan's  efforts  to  increase  agricultural 
yields  have  faced  senous  set  back  as  a  result 
of  drought  In  west  Pakistan  and  floods  and 
cyclones  In  east  Pakistan.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  food  grains  in  Pakistan  is  about 
169  million  tons  every  year.  The  tot.il  an- 
nu.il  consumption  of  food  is  about  18  million 
tons.  Pakistan  imports  roughly  1.2  million 
tons  of  food  gram  from  abroad  each  year  to 
meet  its  food  deficiency.  But  due  to  serious 
drought  in  west  Pakistan  and  heavy  floods 
and  cyclones  in  ea«t  Pp.kistan  last  year.  Paki- 
stan faced  an  additional  deficit  of  about  1 
million  tons  cf  food  gram.  This  means  Paki- 
stan Is  in  need  of  about  2.2  million  tons  of 
food  in  fiscal  year  1966-67.  Again  the  pros- 
pect of  food  crops  tills  year  is  not  too  good. 
Due  to  Insufficient  rains  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses during  the  current  year,  food  grains 
will  be  in  short  supply  and  another  food  def- 
icit is  expected  during  next  year. 

Pakistan  is  not  sitting  idle  in  this  respect. 
It  has  already  purchased  from  its  own  foreign 
exchange  resources  over  750,000  tons  of  food 
grains  from  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Australia. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  self  help. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  in  this 
connection  that  India  which  received  nearly 
10  million  tons  of  food  grains  from  America 
has  purchased  from  its  own  resources  only 
2.500.000  tons  of  good  grains. 

In  addition  to  agricultural  and  other  de- 
velopment eflorts.  iamily  planning  is  being 
encouraged  In  Pakistan  with  the  American 
assistance. 

In  a  nutshell,  Pakistan  requires  urgent  as- 
sistance In  food  grains.  Furthermore  it  re- 
quires financial  help  and  technical  aid  for 
the  following  purpose,  which.  If  achieved 
may  enable  her  to  solve  the  food  problem. 
This  will  also  give  relief  to  the  friendly 
aid-giving  countries  like  the  United  States 
of  America  and  others,  who  are  much  con- 
cerned about  the  food  deficit  nations: 

(1)  To  expedite  completion  of  irrigation 
projects  like  Tarbela  Dam  and  Ganges  Ko- 
badak project  in  west  and  east  Pakistan 
respectively. 

(2)  To  start  digging  of  rivers  in  east 
Pakistan  by  employing  dredgers. 

(3  I  To  fight  locust,  salinity  and  water  log- 
ging. 

(4)  To  build  and  construct  high  embank- 
ment roads  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers  in 
east  Pakistan. 

(51  To  build  store  houses  for  the  storage 
of  food  safely,  especially  in  the  coastal  areas 
and    in    Islands    of    east    Pakistan. 

(6)  To  set  up  factories  for  the  production 
of   fertilizers. 

(7>  To  provide  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  tractors,  tools,  spare 
parts,  and  other  accessories  at  reasonable 
cheap  prices. 

(8)  To  help  Pakistan  in  bringing  all  its 
available  land  under  the  plow. 

(9)  To    give    assistance    and    provide    fa- 
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clUtles  for  the  development  of  fish  Industry 
In  Pakistan  on  a  large  scale  to  set  up  fish 
harbors  In  nil  the  ports  and  coastal  towns 
and  to  supply  trawlers  and  other  necessary 
articles  for  fishing  purposes  In  the  high  seas 
as  well  as  rivers  In  east  Pakistan. 

Pakistan's  record  of  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural growth  Is  such  that  given  necessary  as- 
sistance, and  with  Gods  help.  Pakistan,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  President  Ayub 
Khan,  could  achieve  the  above  mentioned 
objectives  within  the  foreseeable  future 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  WITH 
AUSTRALIA 


IT  NEVER  FAILS 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
commencing  witli  every  conrires.'-innal 
session,  and  this  one  was  no  exception. 
Secretary  McNamara  and  a  galaxy  of 
top  ranking  generals  and  admirals  tes- 
tify solemnly  day  after  day  before  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  ConRre.ss  of  the  "serioas 
threat  of  agKressivo  war  from  the  Soviet 
Union."  This,  to  urpc  the  appropriation 
of  more  billions  of  dollars  for  more  nu- 
clear warheads  and  even  more  anti- 
missile defenses  to  protect  our  cities  by 
destroying  inconiin^^  mi.ssiles.  They  do 
so  despite  the  fact  they  have  to  admit 
our  superiority  over  the  Russians  in  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  is  at 
leasts  to  \. 

Very  definitely,  should  the  Soviet 
Union  perpetrate  a  Pearl  Harbor  attack, 
our  retaliation  within  hours  would  de- 
stroy every  air  base  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  every  larse  city  and  would  kill  at 
least  100  million  Russians  Unfortunate- 
ly, some  Senators  and  Representatives 
favor  many  more  antiballistic  missiles 
ringinii  more  of  our  cities.  This  would 
eventually  cost  from  $30  to  S50  billion. 
Our  employment  would  f!0  hicher:  our 
national  debt  would  .';ky rocket. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  waging 
a  cold  war  ai'ain-st  us.     It  i.s  a  "have" 
nation  instead  of  a  "have  not,"  and  is 
definitely     veerinc;     toward     capitalism. 
Its  present  leaders,  moderates  compared 
to  Stalin,  are  intent  on  raising  the  liv- 
ing standard  of  their  own  people.     Un- 
like the  Stalinist  cold  war  period   fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  the  Russian  threat 
of  aggression  to  Western  Europe  today 
seems    nonexistent.     Communist    China 
Is  now  the  irresponsible  belligerent  na- 
tion, but  plagued  with  its  own  troubles— 
In   fact   apparently   involved  in  a   civil 
war— is  really  a  paper  dragon.     Afflicted 
with  a  civil  war.  this  backward  agricul- 
tural nation  is  unable  to  prosecute  any 
war  outside  its  own  borders.    Its  nuclear 
power  is  crude  and  may  be  obliterated 
in  one  Soviet  attack  if  violence  against 
the  Rus.sians  continues.    It  is  evident  the 
Communist    world    is    having    its    own 
troubles. 

Let  us  hope  that  negotiations  between 
our  Government  and  the  Russians  to  re- 
nounce the  building  of  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defense  systems  will  be  successful. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  such  a 
system  would  give  us  any  reasonable 
hope  of  keeping  fatalities  below  tens  of 
millions  in  a  nuclear  attack  on  our  cities. 
To  embark  upon  a  project  of  such  dubi- 
ous value  at  such  fantastic  expense 
would  be  a  complete  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  A  mighty  capability  to  wage  an 
overwhelming  offense  against  the  Soviet 
Union  is  our  best  defense. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  State  have  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  civil  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  amendment  was  received  by  the 
joint  committee  on  March  17.  1967.  and. 
togcliicr  with  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  which  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  on  an  earlier  date, 
wa.s  the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration on  Monday.  March  20. 

In  keeping  with  the  joint  committee's 
practice  of  publishing  civilian  agree- 
ments for  cooperation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proposed  Australian 
amendment  and  certain  supporting  cor- 
respondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

V  i   Atomic  E.ni.rgy  Commission. 
Wa:,hington.    DC.    March    17.    1067. 
U^;^R  oenatob  P.\sroRE:    Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion iLiSc  oi  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as   i.nicnded.   there  are  submitted  with    this 
letter: 

a.  a  proposed  Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Goveriuncnt  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy'; 

b.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment;  and 

c.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  ConmuEslon  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  lis  perform  aice  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
tlie  c.-mmon  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
pnuiiig  the  amendment  and  authorizing  Its 
L'Xfculion. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  St.ite  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
ti.e  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
revises  and  extends  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tr.'li.i  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  '22.  1956.  as  amended  by  tiie  Agreement 
signed  on  September  14.  19C0. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  the  framework 
for  ;is&ur.inccs  of  long-term  fuel  supply.  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  amendment  extends  the  Agree- 
ment for  thirtv  years  after  May  27.  1967.  the 
d:ite  upon  which  the  Agreement  is  currently 
scheduled  to  expire. 

Purj-uant  to  Article  II.  the  provision  for 
the  exchange  of  Restricted  Data  is  discon- 
tinued Article  III  of  the  amendment  re- 
formulates the  provision  in  the  same  Article 
of  the  Agreement  respecting  the  exchange 
of  information  In  conformity  with  the  lan- 
guage currently  employed  in  comprehensive 
power  agreements,  for  example,  ihose  with 
Swlt7.?rland  and  Sweden.  Article  III  of  the 
amendment  also  reflects  deletion  of  provi- 
sions for  classified  exchanges. 

Article  V  of  the  amendment  reflects  the 
•Private  Ownership"  legislation  of  1964  by 
permitting  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
of  special  nuclear  material  to  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party. 
Such  arrangements  would  be  In  addition  to 
the  government-to-government  transactions 
currently   allowed   and   would   be  subject  to 


applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies,  and 
license  requirements  of  Australia  and  the 
United  States. 

Article  'VI  of  the  amendment  provides  Jor 
supply  of  enriched  uranium.  After  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  toll-enrichment  would  be  the 
basic  method  of  supply  when  a  transfer  of 
title  would  be  involved.  The  sale  of  enriched 
uranium  would  continue  to  be  possible  un- 
der the  amendment  at  the  election  of  the 
Commission  upon  request  of  Australia.  In 
keeping  with  stated  Commission  policy,  and 
as  provided  for  r:<..mple  in  th.e  Swiss  and 
Swedish  Agreements,  language  is  also  In- 
cUidcd  which  a.'^sures  the  compar.iblllty  of 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  for  enriched 
uranium  and  services  performed,  as  well  as  of 
the  advance  notice  required  for  delivery. 
Also  as  in  the  case  of  those  Agreements  and 
others,  the  Commission  could  make  available 
to  the  Government  of  Australia  uranium  en- 
riched to  more  than  twenty  percent  in  the 
Isotope  U  235  when  there  is  an  economic  or 
technical  Jiistiacation  for  such  a  transfer. 
Because  the  Australian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram Is  m  a  formative  stage,  the  amendment 
does  not  increare  the  current  500-kllogram 
ceiling  on  the  quantity  of  U-235  which  may 
be  tran.'^forred  to  Australia. 

Article  IX  of  the  amondment  revises  Ar- 
ticle XII  of  the  Agreement  to  reflect  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  Parties  pursuant  to  the 
trilateral  safeguards  arrangement,  which  en- 
tered Into  effect  on  September  26.  1966.  and 
provides  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  exercise  safeguards  responsibilities 
respecting  materials  and  facilities  subject  to 
bll  iteral  safeguards.  United  States  safe- 
guards rights  on  such  material  and  facilities 
will  remain  suspended  to  the  extent  that 
Agency  safeguards  are  applied  pursuant  to 
the  trilateral  arrangements.  Should  this  ar- 
rangement be  terminated  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  bilateral,  and  the  Parties  fall  to  agree 
on  resumption  of  Agency  safeguards,  either 
Party  could  terminate  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation under  the  provision  of  Article  IX 
of  the  amendment. 

The  "guarantees"  article,  Article  XI'V  of 
the  current  .Agreement,  would  be  modified 
under  proposed  Article  XI  of  the  amendment 
to  reflect  deletion  of  the  provision  for  cla-'-.-'l- 
fied  exch.ange  The  article  would  a'.so  add 
a  pe.iceful  uses  guarantee  by  the  United 
States  on  equipment  or  devices  transferred 
to  it  and  on  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced In  material  of  U.S.  origin  which  the 
United  States  acquires  through  the  options 
already  granted  In  p.-'ragraphs  E  and  F  oi 
Article  VII  of  the  Agreement,  or.  alterna- 
tively, to  equivalent  amounts  of  such  pro- 
duced material. 

Article  XIII  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  agreed  classification,  patent,  and  se- 
curity policies  and  practices  shall  cDntlnue 
to  be  maintained  with  respect  to  all  cla.ssi- 
ned  information,  materials,  equipment,  and 
device,^,  which  have  been  exchanged  under 
t!ie  Agreement  tor  Cooperation,  as  amended 
The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notlficntion  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  Into  force. 

Cordially. 

Glenn  T    Se.\borg, 

Chaiiinan. 


The  White  Hoi-se, 
Washington.  March  16.  1967. 
Df.«r  Dr  Se.*boiic:  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  IPS!, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiss'.on 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  March 
14.  1967.  a  proposed  Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  states  of  America 
and  the  Governmeiu  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy   and  has  recommended   that 
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I  approve  the  proposed  Amendment,  deter- 
mine that  Its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

la)  approve  the  proposed  Amendment  and 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
Agreement,  as  amended,  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

lb)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  March  14.  1967. 

De.'\r  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  determine  that  its  perform- 
ance will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution.  The 
Departmnt  of  State  supports  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  would  revise  and  extend  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  which  was  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  22.  1956.  as  amended  by  the  Agree- 
ment signed  on  September  14.  1960.  and 
which  Is  due  to  expire  on  May  27.  1967. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  proposed 
amendment  are  to  extend  the  Agreement,  to 
Implement  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  respecting  enrichment  services 
and  ownership  of  special  nuclear  material 
which  were  added  by  recent  amendments, 
and  to  provide  the  framework  for  assuring 
a  lung  term  supply  of  enriched  uranium  for 
an  Australian  nuclear  power  program.  While 
Australia  has  not  yet  formulated  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  construction  program,  assur- 
ance of  the  availability  of  enriched  uranium 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  devloping 
such  a  program.  Accordingly,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  extend  the  term  of  the 
Agreement  for  thirty  years. 

Article  II  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  provide  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
on  an  unclassified  basis,  in  contrast  to  pro- 
vision in  the  present  Agreement  which 
permits  exchange  of  classified  information 
and  materials. 

Consistent  with  the  "Private  Ownership" 
legislation  of  1964.  Article  V  of  the  amend- 
ment would  permit  arrangements  to  be  made 
between  either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  for  trans- 
fers of  special  nuclear  materials.  Such  ar- 
rangements would  be  In  addition  to  the 
government-to-government  transactions  cur- 
rently allowed  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
celling  limit  of  500  kilograms  of  U-235  in  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  transferred  to 
Australia  under  the  Agreement. 

Inasmuch  as  Australia's  nuclear  power 
program  Is  In  Its  formative  stages,  there 
would  not  be  any  increase  in  the  current 
500-kllogram  ceiling  of  U-235  which  may  be 
transferred  to  Australia.  Under  Article  VI 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  it  is  envisaged 
that  quantities  of  enriched  uranium  for  use 
In  a  power  program  In  Australia  will  be  trans- 


ferred, subject  to  the  500-kilogram  limit,  as 
may  be  agreed. 

Pursuant  to  proposed  Article  VI.  the  basic 
method  for  the  supply,  after  December  31. 
1968,  of  enriched  uranium  to  which  there 
would  be  a  transfer  of  title  would  be  through 
uranium  enrichment  services  for  the  account 
of  the  Government  of  Australia.  This  re- 
flects a  change  in  the  Commission's  previous 
policy  under  which  materials  were  provided 
principally  through  sale.  Sale  would  con- 
tinue to  be  possible  under  the  proposed 
amendment  at  the  election  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  the  Commission  would 
be  able,  at  Its  discretion,  to  make  available 
to  the  Government  of  Australia  uranium  en- 
riched to  more  than  twenty  percent  in  the 
isotope  U-235  when  there  is  an  economic 
or  technic.il  justification  for  such  a  trans- 
fer. In  keeping  with  stated  Commission  pol- 
icy. Article  VI  also  includes  language  which 
assures  the  comparability  of  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  for  enriched  uranium  and 
services  performed,  as  well  as  of  the  advance 
notice  required  for  delivery. 

The  "guarantees"  article.  Article  XXV  of 
the  current  Agreement,  would  be  modified 
under  proposed  Article  XI  of  the  amendment 
to  reflect  deletion  of  the  provision  for  classi- 
fied exchange.  The  article  would  also  add  a 
peaceful  uses  guarantee  by  the  United  States 
on  equipment  or  devices  transferred  to  it  and 
on  special  nuclear  material  produced  in  ma- 
terial of  US  origin  which  the  United  States 
acquires  through  the  options  already  granted 
in  paragraphs  E  and  F  of  Article  VII  of  the 
Agreement,  or  alternatively,  to  equivalent 
amounts  of  such  produced  material. 

United  States  safeguards  rights  on  ma- 
terials and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  the  present  Agreement  would  remain 
suspended  a-s  long  as  safeguards  responsibil- 
ities are  exercised  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  under  the  trilateral 
arrangement  which  came  into  force  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1966.  Should  this  arrangement 
be  terminated  and  the  Parties  fail  to  agree 
on  resumption  of  Agency  safeguards,  either 
P.orty  could  terminate  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  under  the  provisions  of  proposed 
Article  IX  of  the  amendment. 

Following  your  approval,  determination. 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  In  com- 
pliance with  Section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  amend- 
ment will  then  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
OF  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  22,  1956  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation") .  as  amended  by  the  Agreement 
signed  on  September  14,  1960. 

Agree  as  follows: 

article   I 

Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "ten 
years"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty  years  after  May  27,  1967." 

article   II 
Article  II  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


article  11 


"A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  availabshiy  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  Parties  shall  coop- 
erate wiih  each  other  In  the  achievement 
of  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

"B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  com- 
municated under  this  Agreement  and  no 
materials  or  equipment  or  devices  shall  be 
transferred,  and  no  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished, under  this  Agreement,  if  the  trans- 
fer of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  or 
devices  or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  serv- 
ices involves  the  communication  of  Re- 
stricted Data. 

"C.  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the 
Parties  are  not  permitted   to  communicate." 

article  III 

Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"article  ni 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II. 
the  Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  connected  there- 
with. The  exchange  of  information  provided 
for  in  this  Article  shall  be  accomplished 
through  various  means,  including  reports. 
conferences,  visits  and  assignments  of  staff 
to  facilities,  and  shall  include  information 
in  the  following  fields; 

"(II  Development,  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  use  of  research,  materials 
testing,  experimental,  demonstration  power 
and  power  reactors,  and  reactor  experiments; 

"(2)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
source,  special  nuclear,  and  by-product  ma- 
terial In  physical  and  biological  research, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry;  and 

"(3)  Health  and  safety  problems  related 
to  the  foregoing." 

article  iv 

Paragraph  A  of  Article  IV  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Materials  of  interest  in  connection 
with    the   subjects    of    agreed    exchange    of 

information,  as  provided  in  Article  III  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II.  in- 
cluding source  materials,  by-product  ma- 
terials, other  radioisotopes,  stable  isotopes, 
and  special  nuclear  materials  for  purposes 
other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments may  be  transferred  between  the 
Parties  for  defined  applicaiiot-t  In  such 
quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materials 
are  not  commercially  available." 

AR'nCLE   v 

Article  VI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ARTICLE    VI 

"A.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  Is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party  for 
the  transfer  of  materials,  equipment  and  de- 
vices and  for  the  performance  of  services 

"B.  It  is  understood  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  between  either  Party  or  au- 
thorized persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  and 
authorized  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other  Party  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material  and  for  the  performance  of 
services  with  respect  thereto  for  the  uses 
specified  in  Articles  IV  and  VII  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article 
VIII  of  this  Agreement. 

"C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
Article  n  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties 
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with  regard  to  transactions  Involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  In  Paragraphs 
A  and  B." 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"ARTICLE    VII 

"A.  During  the  perlt>d  of  this  Agreement, 
the  Unlt<?d  Slates  Commission  will  supply  to 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  under  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Parties  mav  agree,  and  subject  to  the  quan- 
tity limitation  established  In  Article  VIII, 
such  qu.inttties  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U  235  as  m.iy  be  agreed  for  use  In 
a   power   reactor   program   In   Australia. 

••(1)  The  United  Slates  Commission  will 
supply  such  enriched  uranium  by  providm*,' 
after  December  31.  1968.  for  the  production 
or  enrichment,  or  both,  in  facilities  owned 
by  the  Commission  of  enriched  uranium  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  (Upon  timely  ad- 
vice that  any  natural  uranium  required 
With  respect  to  any  particular  delivery  of 
enriched  uranium  under  such  service  ar- 
rangements is  not  re;isonably  available  to 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  the  United  -States  Commis.^ion  will 
be  prepared  to  furnish  the  required  natural 
uranium  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
agreed.  1 

•■(2 1  Notwithslandlni;  the  provisions  of 
Paragraph  A(li  above.  If  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  so  re- 
quests, the  United  States  Commission,  at  Its 
election,  may  sell  the  enriched  uramum  to 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Parties. 

•B.  As  the'  Parties  may  a?ree.  the  United 
States  Commission  will  transfer  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Au.stralia 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  for 
\ise  In  fueUng  of  defined  rc?e.ixch  applica- 
tions. Including  research  reactors,  materials 
testing  reactors  and  reactor  experin>ents, 
subjcc  to  the  quantity  limitations  m  Article 
VIII.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  each 
transfer  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties. 
It  being  understood  that  in  the  event  of 
transfer  of  title  of  enriched  uranium,  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  option  of  limiting 
the  arrangements  to  undertakings  such  as 
those  described  in  Paragraph  Atl)  of  this 
Article  VII. 

"C.  With  respect  to  transfers  of  uranium 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  provided  for 
In  Paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  Article.  It  Is 
understood  that: 

"(1)  contracts  specifying  quantities,  en- 
richments, delivery  schedules,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  supply  or  service 
will  be  executed  on  a  timely  basis  between 
the  United  States  Commis^sion  and  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, and 

"(2)  prices  f'^r  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U-235  sold  or  for  enrichment  services 
performed  and  the  advimce  notice  required 
for  delivery  will  be  those  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  delivery  for  users  In  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Commission  may 
agree  to  supply  enriched  uranium  or  per- 
form enrichment  services  upon  shorter  no- 
tice, subject  to  assessment  of  such  surcharge 
to  the  usual  base  price  as  the  United  States 
Commission  may  consider  reasonable  to  cov- 
er abnormal  production  costs  Incurred  by 
the  United  States  Commission  by  reason  of 
such  shorter  notice. 

"D.  It  is  agreed  that,  should  the  total 
quantity  of  enriched  uranium  which  the 
United  States  Commission  has  agreed  to 
provide  pursuant  to  this  and  other  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  reach  the  maximum 
quantity  of  enriched  uranium  which  the 
United  States  Commission  has  available  for 
such  purposes,  axid  should  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  not  have 
executed  conUacts  covering  the  adjusted  net 


quantity  specified  In  Article  VIII.  the  United 
States  Commission  may  request,  upon  ap- 
propriate notice,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  execute  con- 
tracts for  all  or  any  part  of  such  enriched 
uranium  as  is  not  then  under  contract.  It 
is  understood  that,  should  the  Co. ernment 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  not  ex- 
ecute a  contract  In  accordance  with  a  request 
by  the  United  States  Commission  here- 
\inder.  the  United  States  Commission  shall 
be  relieved  of  all  obligations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
with  rer.ppct  to  the  enriched  uranium  for 
which  contracts  h.ne  bocn  so  requested. 

"E.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(20)  In  the  Isotope  U-2r.5.  The  United 
States  Commission,  however,  may  make  avail- 
able a  portion  of  the  enriched  uranium  sup- 
plied hcreund'-r  ar.  material  containini;;  more 
than   20';     in   the   isotope   U-235   when   there 

Is  a  technical  or  economic  justiricaiion  for 
such  a  transfer. 

••P  Within  the  limitations  contained  in 
Article  VIII.  the  quantity  of  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  isotope  U-235  traiufcrred  by 
the  United  Slates  Commisiion  under  this 
Article  and  In  the  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for 
the  fueling  of  reactors  or  reactor  experi- 
ments shall  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess  of 
the  quantity  thereof  necessary  for  the  load- 
ing of  such  reactors  or  reactor  experiment  ■, 
plus  such  additional  quantity  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Parties,  is  necessary  for  the 
eflicient  smd  continuous  operation  of  such 
reactors  or  reactor  experiments. 

"G.  It  is  agreed  tliat  when  any  special  nu- 
clear material  received  from  the  United 
Slates  of  America  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  United  States  Commission  in 
either  United  States  Commission  fiicilitics  or 
facilities  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
later  agreed:  and  It  is  understood,  except  as 
mav  be  otlicrwisc  anrced.  that  the  form  and 
content  of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall 
not  be  altered  after  their  removal  from  the 
reactor  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission 
or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  Commission  for  reprocessing. 

•H  With  respect  to  all  sper.al  nuclear 
m:Verial  not  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  St:ites  of  Amcrlc.i  produced  in  reac- 
tors while  fueled  with  materials  obtained 
from  the  United  Stales  of  America  by  means 
other  than  lease  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
need  of  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wc  ilth  of  Austr;\lia  for  such  materials  in  its 
procrnm  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  have  and  is  hereby  granted  (a) 
a  first  option  to  purchase  such  material  at 
price:,  then  prevailing  in  the  United  St:Ucs 
or  America  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced In  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
vith  the  Government  of  the  Untcd  St.Ues  of 
America,  and  (bi  the  right  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  such  m:\terial  to  any  other  nation 
or  a  group  of  nations  in  the  event  the  option 
to  purchase  is  not  exercised. 

"I.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as 
n  resu't  of  Irradiation  processes.  In  any  part 
of  the  fuel  leased  under  this  Agreement  shall 
be  for  the  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and,  after  re- 
processing as  provided  in  Paragraph  G  of  this 
Article,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Government 
o'  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  at  which 
time  title  to  such  materi;tl  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  Government,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  exercise  the  option,  which  Is  hereby 
granted,  to  retain,  with  a  credit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
b.xsed  on  the  prices  in  the  United  States  of 
America  referred  to  In  Paragraph  H  of  this 
Article,  any  such  special  nuclear  material 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  Austraha 


for   such   material   In   Its  program   for   the 
civil  uses  of  atomic  enerjrv, 

•J  Some  atomic  energy  mtiterials  wh!r-h 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  may  request  the  United  States 
Commission  to  provide  in  accordance  with 

this  Asreement  are  harmfvil  to  persons  and 
property  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  delivery  of  such  materials  to 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  shall  bear  all  respnn- 
sibilitv.  insofar  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  concerned,  for 
the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  materiiils. 
With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  mnteriiils 
or  fuel  elements  which  the  United  St.i'es 
Commi.ssion  may  lease  pursuant  to  the 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  or  to  any  priv:\te 
indl'idiLd  or  piiv.ite  organization  under  its 
Jvuisdiction,  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  shall  indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  of  America  against  any  and  nil 
llahllltv  (including  tliird  party  liability)  for 
any  caiise  whatioe\er  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
duction or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  tlie 
lease,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  stich 
speci.il  nuclear  materials  or  fuel  elements 
after  delivery  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Go\crnment  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Austraha  or  to  any  private  individual  it 
private  organization  under  its  JurLidlction." 

ARTICLE    vn 


Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AfiTtCLE    VIII 

"Tlie  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-2;^5  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  from  the 
United  St:'tes  of  America  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Austraha  under  Articles  IV,  VI.  or 
VII  dtirln;:  the  period  of  this  Agreement  for 
Cooper.-.tlon  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
500  kilograms.  The  following  method  of 
computation  shall  be  used  in  calculating 
transfers,  within  the  ceiling  quantity  of 
500  kilograms  of  U-235,  made  under  said 
Articles:  From: 

"(11  the  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  under  said 
Articles,   minus 

"(2)  the  quality  of  U-235  contained  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  iro- 
topic  a-sey.  Subtract: 

••(3»  the  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of  U- 
235  contained  in  recoverable  uranium  of 
United  Slates  origin  either  transferred  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  with  the  approval  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  minus 

"(41  the  quiUitlty  of  U-235  contained  In  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  iso- 
toplc  assay." 

ARTICLE   vin 

Articles  IX.  X,  and  XI  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  are  deleted  In  their  entirely. 

ARTICLE     IX 

Article  XII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  renumbered  as  Article  IX  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE    IX 

"A  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  note  that,  by  an 
Agreement  signed  by  them  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1966.  the  Agency  has  been  applying 
safeguards  to  materials,  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities transferred  to  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  under  this 
Agreement  for  Cooperation.  The  Parties 
agree  that  Agency  safeguards  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  such  materials,  equipment  and 
facilities  as  provided  in  the  trilateral  agree- 
ment, recognizing  that  the  safeguard  rights 
accorded  to  the  United  States  by  Article  X 
of  this  Agreement  are  suspended  during  the 
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time  and  to  the  extent  that  Agency  safe- 
guards apply  to  such  materials,  equipment 
and  facilities. 

"B.  In  the  event  that  the  trilateral  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  Paragraph  A  of  this 
Article  should   be   terminated   prior  to  the 

expiration  of  this  Agreement  and  the  Parties 
should  fail  to  agree  promptly  upon  a  re- 
sumption of  Agency  safeguards,  either  Party 
may.  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. In  the  event  of  termination  by  either 
Party,  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  return  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  all  special  nuclear 
material  received  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment and  still  in  its  possession  or  in  the 
possession  of  persons  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  compensate  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  its  in- 
terest in  such  material  so  returner'  at  the 
United  States  Commission's  schedule  of 
prices  then  In  effect  domestically." 

ARTICLE    x 

Article  XIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooper- 
ation Is  renumbered  as  Article  X  and  is 
amended  as  follows: 

1.  The  Introductory  portion  of  Paragraph 
A  which  precedes  subpar.i graph  A  1,  is  re- 
vised to  read  as  follows: 

"Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safeguards 
provided  for  in  this  Agreement  are  sup- 
planted by  agreement  of  the  Parties,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  IX,  by  safeguards  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  shall  have  the  following  rights:'. 

2.  The  references  In  Paragraph  A  2  and 
A  5  to  Article  XIV  are  changed  to  Article  XI. 

3.  Paragraph  A  3  Is  changed  to  read  as 
follows : 

"To  require  the  deposit  in  storage  facilities 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  Commission 
of  any  of  the  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  A  2  of  this  Article 
which  is  not  currently  required  for  civil  pur- 
poses In  Australia  and  which  is  not  purchased 
or  retained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  t<j  Article  VII  of 
this  Agreement,  transferred  pursuant  to  Ar- 
tical  VII.  Paragraph  H  (b).  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  Parties;". 

ARTICLE    XI 

Article  XIV  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooper- 
ation is  renumbered  as  Article  XI  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE    XI 

"A.  T'he  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  guarantees  that: 

"(1)  Safeguards  provided  In  Article  X  shall 
be  maintained. 

"(2)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  or  author- 
ized persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment and  no  special  nuclear  materials  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  such  material, 
equipment  and  devices,  will  be  used  for 
atomic  weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  purpose. 

"(3)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  and  no  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  through  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terial, equipment,  or  devices,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  unauthorized  persons  or  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  except  as  the 
United  States  Commission  may  agree  to  such 
a  transfer  to  another  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions, and  then  only  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Commission,  the  transfer  of 
the  material  is  within  the  scope  of  an  Agree- 


ment for  Cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  other  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

"B.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  that: 

"(li   No  equipment  or  devices  transferred 

from  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment, no  material  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  pur- 
suant to  Paragraph  H  of  Article  VII  of  this 
Agreement,  and  no  material  retained  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
pursuant  to  Paragraph  I  of  Article  VII  of 
this  Agreement,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
material  of  the  same  type  of  such  purchased 
or  retained  material  substituted  therefore, 
will  be  used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for  re- 
search on  or  development  of  atomic  weapons, 
or   for    any    other    military    purpose. 

"  1 2 »  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  Stales  of  America  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement,  will  be  transferred  to  unau- 
thorized persons  or  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  except  as  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  may  agree  to 
such  a  transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  nations." 

ARTICLE  XII 

Article  XV  and  X\T  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  are  renumbered,  respectively,  as 
Articles  XII  and  XIII. 

AR'ncLE  xm 
The   following   Article   is   added   as   Article 
XIV  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation : 

"ARTICLE    XIV 

"Agreed  classification,  patent,  and  security 
policies  and  practices  shall  continue  to  be 
maintained  with  respect  to  all  classified  in- 
formation (including  any  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries employing  such  information),  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  devices  which  have 
been  exchanged  under  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  as  amended.  The  Parties  intend 
to  consult  with  each  other  to  review  the 
extent  to  which  the  agreed  classification, 
patent,  and  security  policies  and  practices 
referred  to  above  continue  to  be  appropriate 
and  applicable." 

ARTICLE    XIV 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  dale  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  hereby 
amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  14th 
day  of  March,  1967. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Donovan   Q.   Zook. 
Director^  Atomic  Energy  Affairs.  Interna- 
tional   Scientific,    and     Technological 
Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

William  L.  Yeomans. 
As.'iiatant  Director,  Agreements  and  Liai- 
son, Division  of  International  Affairs, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
For  the  Government  of  Commonwealth  of 
Australia: 

Prank  L  Bett. 
Atomic    Energy    Attache,     Embassy     of 
Aliittralia. 


CONSERVATION,  NOT  CONVERSA- 
TION—A SPEECH  BY  JAMES  G. 
WATT 

Mr.    HANSEN.     On    March     6,    Mr. 
James  G.  Watt  keynoted  the  1967  an- 


nual Ohio  Planning  Conference  held  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Watt  ,is  now  the 
staff  associat-e  and  secretary  of  the  nat- 
ural resource  committee,  community 
and  regional  development  group  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Watt  formerly  served  as 
legislative  assistant  to  my  predecessor  in 
the  Senate.  Hon.  Milward  L.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Watt's  keynote  address  shows  a 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  problems  of 
man's  .-elationship  to  his  total  environ- 
ment. His  remarks  herald  the  growth 
of  a  new  type  of  conservation  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, all  levels  of  government,  and  our 
community  leaders,  I  commend  these 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Conservation.  Not  Conversation 
(By  James  G.  Watt*) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  special  privi- 
lege for  me  to  speak  to  you  at  the  opening  of 
this  Ohio  Planning  Conference.  Your  theme 
is  one  which  challenges  every  segment  of  our 
society.  The  National  Chamber  has  reorga- 
nized and  "beefed-up  "  its  staff  so  that  we 
might  give  better  service  to  the  business 
community  in  its  effort  to  carry  out  your 
theme  of  'Planning  for  the  Proper  Use  of 
Land  and  Water.  Human  and  Economic 
Kesources  " 

There  is  a  story  about  an  old  married 
couple  tliat  sat  silently  on  the  wagon  as 
their  perfectly  matched  team  of  horses  pulled 
them  down  the  peaceful  road.  Neither 
spoke — the  only  sound  was  the  clickety-click 
of  the  double  tree  as  that  beautifully 
matched  team  pulled  their  wagon.  Finally, 
the  wife  turned  to  her  husband  and  wistfully 
said.  "Ralph,  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  we 
could  pull  together  through  the  course  of  life 
like  these  horses  do?" 

His  head  snapped  around,  and  he  said 
"Alabel,  we  could  if  we  had  one  tongue 
between  us   ' 

In  the  past  when  we  have  talked  about 
conservation,  we  haven't  had  "one  tongue 
between  us." 

I  believe  that  now  more  than  ever  before 
there  is  one  purpose,  or  "one  tongue"  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  conservationists  and  the  land  users 
And.  that  purpose  is  to  manage  our  natural 
resources  and  environment  for  the  greatest 
net  benefit  to  man  and  his  society. 

When  we  use  the  word  conservation" 
not  all  people  mean  the  same  thing.  For- 
tunately, the  purpose  and  direction  of  those 
who  call  themselves  'conservationists"  has 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  now  almost 
all  of  us,  who  care,  can  call  ourselves  "con- 
servationists." 

America's  new  conservation  movement  is 
the  result  of  realism  and  the  understand- 
ing of  the  true  purpose  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. At  the  risk  of  over  simplifying,  let 
me  categorize  the  conservation  movement 
into  three  phases.  The  first  phase  was  to 
preserve:  the  second  was  to  regulate:  and  the 
third  and  present  is  to  manage  our  environ- 
ment with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
ecology,  which  is  the  study  of  man  and  his 
relationship  to  his  environment.  Conserva- 
tion with  an  ecological  emphasis  is  a  way  of 
happily    relating    man    to    his    natural    re- 
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sources.  With  this  understanding,  I  am  con- 
fident most  of  us  can  claim  to  be  con- 
servationists. 

As  one  who  now  lives  In  a  metropolitan 
city  but  was  born  and  reared  on  the  wide- 
open  spaces  of  Wyoming,  I  recognize  these 
phases  and  the  change  of  purpose  and  ob- 
jective this  maturation  and  development 
tarings    to    the    conservation    movement. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Wyoming.  I  con- 
sidered a  "conservationist"  an  "Eastern  do- 
gooder"  who  wanted  to  lock  up  the  West 
in  Its  present  state  to  preserve  it  for  pos- 
terity. And,  I  might  add.  in  too  many  In- 
stances, the  "conservationists "  w^ere  "East- 
ern do-gooders"  who  had  stripped  the  lands 
of  the  East  for  commercial  or  residential 
purposes  and  had  come  to  the  West  to  'save 
it."  I  wanted,  as  did  other  western  people, 
the  Industrial  development  of  our  area.  We 
had  plenty  of  fresh  air.  clean  water,  beauti- 
ful mountains,  and  open  spaces.  We  needed 
tiie  jobs  and  money  which  come  from  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

We  were  proud  that  the  great  Yellowstone 
Park  had  been  preserved— that  the  Grand 
Tetons  had  been  preserved — that  the  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  acres  of  National  For- 
est lands  had  been  pre.served — but  we  op- 
posed the  preservation  of  more  lands  for  pres- 
erfation  sake.  The  usefulness  of  the  land. 
In  our  opinion,  was  not  being  considered. 
Was  the  land  and  Its  beauty  created  by  God 
to  be  used  bv  man.  or  was  man  creat.ed  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  land? 

In  too  many  Instances,  the  old  line  "con- 
servationists" neglected  to  consider  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  "Creation  Story" — 
man.  As  good  planners,  whether  It  be  for 
regional,  city,  or  water  districts,  you  are 
aware  of  your  primary  respon-stbillty  and  that 
Is  to  plan  for  the  benefit  of  man.  And.  ac- 
cordingly, I  suggest  that  good  planners  are 
"conservationists"  of  the  "Third  Wave"  as 
Secretary  Udall  would  call  It.  That  Is  to  say 
a  good  planner  is  one  who  Is  aware  of  the 
ecological  balance  required  and  attempts  to 
provide  for  that  balance  In  his  planning. 

Because  of  carelessness  and  unconcern, 
America  has  experienced  the  effects  of  deci- 
sions which  were  made  by  governmental  bod- 
ies and  private  parties  without  any  regard  or 
concern  as  to  Its  effects  on  the  people  or  our 
environment.  Roads  have  been  built  with- 
out consideration  of  wild  animal  life  or  the 
economic  Impact  on  a  farmer  or  town.  City 
dumps  and  city  sewers  have  been  treated  like 
society's  illegitimate  children,  and  now  the 
effects  of  our  past  unconcern  Is  haunting  us 
with  water  and  air  pollution  problems. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that 
some  activities  under  certain  circumstances 
can  disrupt  the  balance  of  nature  and  cause 
unpredictable  and  Irreversible  effects  upon 
nature.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  disre- 
gard the  effects  of  our  activities  on  nature. 
Time  has  run  out — we  no  longer  have  the 
resources  to  spend  for  single  purposes.  Our 
land,  water  and  air  must  be  managed  so  that 
their  use  will  bring  benefit  to  man  and  his 
environment  both  In  the  short  and  long  run. 

George  Perkins  Marsh  wrote  in  1864  the 
book  "Man  and  Nature"  which  sounded  the 
alarm  that  led  to  the  first  phase — the  pres- 
ervation phase — of  conservation.  But  even 
when  he  wa.s  calling  for  preservation,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  web  of  life  was  made 
up  of  every  single  living  organism  and 
warned  that  destruction  of  any  part  of  that 
web  might  disrupt  the  whole  biological 
commvinlty. 

As  we  grow  to  understand  the  complexities 
and  Interdependencles  of  our  biological  com- 
munity, we  recognize  that  our  environment 
must  be  treated  as  a  whole.  We  must  aban- 
don narrow  disciplines  and  preoccupation 
with  the  Isolated  conservation  categories  of 
forests,  wildlife,  minerals,  and  water.  If  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  you  can  no  longer 
categorfze  conservation  practices.  I  hope  you 
will  go  one  step  further  and  agree  that  con- 
servation can  no  longer  be  considered   "as 


those  activities  in  the  country"  or  even 
"those  activities  In  the  West."  It  must  be 
al.so  practiced  In  the  city. 

With  75'"  of  the  people  living  In  cities  and 
that  percentage  will  grow  as  our  population — 
which  Is  now  200  million  people — doubles  In 
the  next  40-50  years,  we  must  consider  city 
life  and  Its  surroundings  as  a  part  of  the 
nation's  environment. 

Because  man  Is  controlled  by,  but,  yet, 
affects  his  own  environment,  we  must  con- 
sider the  social  sciences  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  Man  really  lives  in  two  external 
environments.  One  is  the  world  of  nature, 
the  cradle  of  our  species  and  still  the 
iiourlsher  of  our  existence.  The  other  is  the 
world  man  has  built  within  and  around  the 
world  of  nature. 

The  task  of  conservation  today  Is  to  apply 
human  understanding  and  wisdom  to  the 
dual  environment  In  which  we  live.  Con- 
servation, which  beg.in  with  wildlife  protec- 
tion and  grew  to  habitat  preservation,  must 
now  extend  Its  concern  to  the  man-made  en- 
vironment. It  must  recognize  that  In  an 
ecologlc  age,  our  technologies — communica- 
tions and  transportation  systems,  etc. — are 
Just  as  much  national  resources  as  fossil 
fuels,  forest  products  or  wildlife.  They  are 
cultural  resources  rather  than  natural  re- 
sources, but  they  form  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant part  of  men'j  lives  and  they  require 
Increasingly  sophisticated  watchdogglng  If 
they  are  to  be  made  to  serve  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

In  too  many  Instances,  the  solutions  to 
yesterday's  problems  are  the  causes  of  to- 
day's. We  must  remember  that  the  triumphs 
of  science  usually  have  some  unpleasant  side 
effects.  For  example,  Indestructable  plastic 
and  aluminum  containers  upgrade  the  pres- 
ervation of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  but 
they  also  downgrade  the  aesthetic  qualities 
of  the  nation's  roadsides  and  waterways. 
Someone  has  suggested  that  the  end  of  our 
world  could  be  neither  a  bang  nor  a  whim- 
per. We  could  simply  smother  In  the  wastes 
of  our  own  affluence.  The  fault  lies  not  with 
the  progress  of  technology.  It  is  rather  with 
the  lag  of  conservation  measures. 

Conservation.  If  It  Is  to  have  any  real 
meaning  for  man,  must  relate  primarily  to 
man. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  business  prob- 
lems, financial  problems,  or  city  planning 
problems.     We  have  "people  problems." 

Consequently.  I  don't  believe  that  hydrol- 
oglsts  can  solve  "water  problems"  or  that 
traffic  engineers  can  solve  "traflflc  problems." 
Nor  do  I  think  city  planners  can  solve  "city 
problems"  But  city  planners,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
service  clubs,  local  governments  and  other 
city  leaders  can  arouse  and  motivate  the 
people.  When  this  Is  done,  "people  prob- 
lems" are  solved  by  an  Informed  and  respon- 
sive "people." 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  elaborate 
conservation  programs  advocated  but 
through  the  course  of  time  they  turn  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  idle  conversation. 

One  of  conservation's  most  urgent  tasks 
today  is  to  create  a  general  awareness  of 
ecology  In  both  Its  biological  and  sociological 
senses.  Public  expectation  must  be  elevated 
to  require  a  more  responsible  performance 
from  everyone — whether  that  "one"  be  a 
citizen,  corporation,  or  some  agency  of 
government. 

The  new  conservation  requires  also  a  po- 
litical macliinery  for  formulating  public 
policy— a  task  which  often  Involves  a  diffi- 
cult choice  between  conflicting  public  Inter- 
ests and  private  demands.  When  concerned 
people — leaders  of  the  community  or  merely 
citizens  interested  In  a  certain  project — get 
together  and  work  out  ways  of  accommodat- 
ing the  interests  of  the  various  "publics"  In- 
volved so  that  the  greatest  good  Is  wrought 
with  the  total  environment  In  mind,  tlien 
the  politics  of  conservation  are  working  at 
their  best. 


Because  our  known  natural  resources  are 
limited  and  are  being  placed  under  an  ever- 
increasing  biu-den  due  to  our  growing  pop- 
ulation, you  planners  are  going  to  be  called 
upon,  even  to  a  larger  extent  than  you  are 
now,  to  suggest  solutions  to  the  "perpie 
problems"  that  confront  us.  You  mu.st  be 
aware  and  understand  ecology,  the  study  of 
man  and  his  relationship  to  his  environ- 
ment, in  both  Us  biological  and  sociological 
Kcti?!es. 

Most  of  you.  of  course,  are  aware  of  these 
aspects  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
now  have  not  only  city  planners,  but  county, 
regional,  stale  and  Interstate  planners.  We 
must  look  at  the  total  picture. 

As  we  have  noted,  even  the  greatest  plan 
ever  devised  for  managing  our  natural  re- 
sources and  environment  for  the  greatest  net 
benefit  to  society  Is  of  little  value  If  It  Is 
not  properly  Implemented.  Usually  such 
plans  must  be  approved  and  supported  by 
local  governments.  Are  our  local  govern- 
ments prepared  and  qualified  to  do  the  job? 

In  too  many  Instances,  they  are  not.  Con- 
sequently, as  "new  conservationists"  as  we 
have  been  able  to  call  ourselves,  we  must 
Involve  ourselves  In  modernizing  local  and 
state  governments.  Local  governments 
must  be  permitted  the  authority  and  power 
to  Implement  meaningful  programs  for  man- 
aging our  environment  and  the  use  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

Attitudes  are  changing  and  rigid  Ideas  are 
falling  to  the  realization  that  the  balance  of 
nature  can  be  Irreparably  damaged  If  we 
don't  come  to  fully  understand  man's  rela- 
tionship to  nature. 

Many  of  our  conventional  Institutions  are 
going  to  have  to  be  changed  If  we  are  going 
to  have  conservation  rather  than  conversa- 
tion. I  have  already  mentioned  the  need  to 
modernize  local  governments  to  handle  the 
problems.  We  are  also  going  to  have  to  revo- 
lutionize our  educational  system. 

Our  present  system  Is  built  around 
knowledge  of  facts  and  how  to  do  things 
with  those  facts.  In  this  system,  the  world 
around  us  continues  as  an  external  affair 
upon  which  we  operate  successfully  if  we 
simply  apply  the  facts  we  are  t-iught.  I 
believe  that  those  facts  and  our  dealings  with 
them  need  to  be  conceived  In  different  terms. 
They  need  to  be  presented  so  that  the  stu- 
dent sees  himself  as  part  of  an  interde- 
pendent. Interrelating  world,  not  simply  as 
Its  manipulator. 

We  need  to  revise  our  teaching,  not  to 
alter  the  knowledge  we  teach,  but  to  present 
the  facts  In  the  context  of  certain  Important 
relationships  so  that,  as  Individuals,  we  come 
to  understand  our  own  place  In  the  world 
around  us.  Stated  a  different  way.  we  need 
to  teach  subjects,  whether  physical  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  or  technologies, 
In  the  context,  wherever  possible,  of  m.m 
Interacting  with  his  environment. 

We  need  to  rewrite  textbooks,  revise  entire 
currlculums.  I  am  not  talking  about  teach- 
ing conservation  as  a  sfjeclflc  subject  but 
about  injecting  a  new  concept  of  man's  re- 
lation to  his  environment  Into  the  very  mar- 
row of  our  education  system,  throughout  all 
subjects. 

Where  does  the  business  community  fit 
Into  America's  new  conservation  movement? 

I  suggest  right  at  the  core.  It  must  pro- 
vide the  leadership,  the  talent,  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  resources  required  for 
bringing  Into  being  the  new  concepts  of 
managing  our  environment  so  that  a  proper 
balance  can  be  maintained  between  the  nat- 
ural environment,  which  Is  the  basis  of  our 
existence  and  the  environment  built  by  man 
in  and  around  nature. 

In  order  to  properly  manage  our  environ- 
ment and  plan  for  Its  most  beneficial  use  the 
business  community  must  assist  In  getting 
answers  to  two  related  questions:  (1)  what 
character  of  natural  resources  do  we  want 
and  need?  and.  (2)  what  are  the  costs  and 
means  of  obtaining  these  qualities? 

The  answers  to  these  two  questions  are 
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not  ea.sy  answers.  And,  further,  we  are  not 
now  able  to  answer  them  except  in  broad 
t?rms.  The  specific  answers,  which  are  nec- 
essary before  proper  conservation  planning 
can  be  provided,  will  only  be  available  when 
extensive  and  large  scale  research  programs 
hA. e  ocen  conducted. 

Ft  r  example,  we  don't  know  what  quality 
of  air  shovUd  be  maintained  for  the  best  hu- 
man health.     We  need  to  know. 

Above  health  requirements,  we  don't  know 
what  standards  need  to  be  met  to  raise  cer- 
t.iin  agriculture  crops.    We  need  to  know. 

We  don't  know  what  might  happen  to  the 
balance  of  nature  if  we  were  to  bring  Colum- 
bia River  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin. We  need  to  know — before  action  is 
taken. 

We  don't  know  what  might  happen  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  control  hurricanes  by 
ch.'nging  the  water  temperatures  of  tlie  Guif 
of  Mexico  by  re-cycllng  those  ocean  waters. 
We  need  to  know — before  action  Is  taken. 

We  don't  know  what  effects  den'^e  urban 
living  has  on  the  mind  of  man.  We  need 
to  know. 

We  don't  know  how  traffic  congestion  af- 
fects the  working  capabilities  of  man.  We 
need  to  know.  If  we  knew,  we  possibly 
would  want  to  change  our  entire  transporta- 
tion system. 

These  questions  and  m.iny.  many  more 
have  a  bearing  on  man's  relationship  to  his 
environment.  We  need  answers — we  need 
new  approaches — we  need  new  ideas — we 
need  new  Insights  into  the  fundamental 
truths. 

The  business  community  must  encourage 
the  modernization  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  re-orientation  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  so  that  we  can  Join  to- 
gether in  a  partnership  of  the  business 
community,  governments  of  all  levels,  and 
educational  institutions  In  an  effort  to  de- 
velop new  concepts,  methods,  and  tech- 
nology for  the  management  and  use  of  our 
natural  resources  and  environment  for  the 
benefit  of  man  and  his  total  community. 

This  Is  the  challenge  at  hand — will  it  be 
considered  as  merely  conversation  or  will  it 
be  accepted  as  the  new  role  for  the  newly 
defined  "conservationists"? 

Thank  you. 


PUBLIC       OUTCRY      FOR      ACTION 
AGAINST   CRIME 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond News-Leader  and  a  widely  re- 
spected syndicated  columnist,  has  be- 
come an  outspoken  and  knowledgeable 
observer  of  the  serious  crime  situation 
In  the  United  States  today.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick  reflects  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  about   this   deplorable   problem. 

The  people,  judging  from  what  I 
read  and  hear,  are  fed  up  with  crime 
and  they  are  weary  of  long-winded  dis- 
cussions about  its  causes.  Of  course, 
we  want  to  get  to  the  roots  of  crime, 
but  we  ought  to  be  just  as  much  con- 
cerned right  now  with  its  effects.  In 
short,  there  are  increasing  indications 
that  the  people  are  tired  of  talking  and 
want  action.  They  want  criminals  to 
be  punished,  and  they  want  to  see  the 
police  given  effective  tools  with  which  to 
enforce  our  laws,  not  rendered  virtually 
Impotent  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick,  in  his  column  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Thursday,  March  16,  discussed  the 
great  public  outcry  against  the  increase 
of  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    In  this  con- 


nection, I  was  interested  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  20  an  in- 
Icrestinf^  account  of  a  Sunday  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  pastor  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church.  According  to  the 
news  article.  Dr.  Eison  told  his  congrega- 
tion : 

Two  weeks  ago  the  church  was  burglar- 
ircd   during   the   worship  service. 

La.st  weeic  a  new  sign  was  stolen  within 
24  hours  after  it  h:.d  been  belted  to  steel 
uprights  at   the   new   church   site. 

Our  church  members  have  been  mugged, 
beaten,  biirglarizeri.  assaulted  and  raped. 

He  recently  conducted  the  funeral  of  a 
church  member  who,  though  over  60  years 
old.  was  beaten  and  raped  near  her  apart- 
nT^nt   in   the   center   of   the   city. 

My  own  children  have  been  molested. 
]3ursued,  and  surrcur.ded  with  switchblades 
put   at   their   throats, 

Mr.  Piesident,  this  is  indeed  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  times. 

I  bring  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anger  MorNTiNG  on  Chime  Issve 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Getting  back  to  this  business  of  crime:  A 
very  real  possibility  Is  growing  that  tlie  90th 
Congress,  fed  to  the  teeth  with  crime  here  in 
WashinRton,  will  undertake  to  beef  up  the 
President's  "safe  streets"  legislation  with 
some  no-nonsense  provisions  on  the  Inter- 
rogation of  criminal  suspects.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  Congress  could  wind  up  eyeball  to 
eyeball  with  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  just 
across  the  street.  It  is  a  fascinating  pros- 
pect. 

There  ought  to  be  no  mistaking  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  anger  in  the  Congress.  Recent 
months  have  seen  the  issuance  of  two  mas- 
sive reports  on  crime;  and  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  these  reports  have  laid 
two  massive  eggs.  The  first  of  them,  a  prolix 
two-volume  affair  on  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  couched  In  the  tapioca 
pudding  prose  of  professional  sociologists:  it 
went  unread.  The  second,  on  crime  in  the 
United  States,  was  much  better,  but  it  too 
was  largely  concerned  with  long-range 
measures  for  uplifting  the  disadvantaged 
criminal  and  leading  him  back  to  salvation. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  notably  McClellan 
and  Ervin.  do  not  discount  the  need  for  long- 
range  measures.  These  are  all  well  and 
good.  But  their  primary  concern,  just  now. 
Is  for  the  adoption  of  immediate  measures  to 
offset  the  damage  done  by  the  high  court  in 
the  line  of  cases  that  runs  from  Mallory  to 
Miranda.  They  look  about  them,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  see  an  appalling  contempt  for 
law  and  order:  and  they  find  the  cops  ham- 
strung In  trying  to  fight  it. 

One  specific  example  is  worth  a  hundred 
generalizations.  In  the  13  months  from 
January  1966  through  January  1967,  the 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  experienced  no  fewer  than 
31  armed  robberies  and  62  burglaries.  More 
than  $100,OCO  was  stolen.  One  store  man- 
ager was  robbed  by  three  men  at  gun  point 
in  November.  He  was  robbed  again  on  Jan. 
8.  again  on  Jan.  22.  still  again  on  Jan.  25. 
"The  manager  and  all  employees  tendered 
their  resignations."  said  the  president  of 
Peoples,  "and  It  was  necessary  to  close  the 
store  permanently." 

It  Is  not  In  Washington  alone  that  public 
resentment  Is  mounting,  and  it  Is  not  only 
the  Washington  police  who  are  concerned  at 
the  limitations  put  upon  them.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan last  week  took  ten  pages  of  the  Con- 


gressional Record  to  publish  letters  from 
chiefs  of  police  scattered  from  Binghamton. 
NY.,  to  Lane  County,  Oreg.  These  were  ex- 
cellent letters,  literate,  knowledgeable,  em- 
ph.-;tiC;  they  came  froni  professional  officers 
whose  lives  are  spent  m  the  dirty,  grubby 
business  of  fighting  crime, 

Or.e  of  the  best  of  them  came  from  Okla- 
homa  City's   Chief  Hilton   Geer. 

"For  too  m.my  years."  he  wrote,  "the  iJsyche 
of  social  weliarc  h.as  been  allowed  to  supplant 
social  responsibility,  and  one  of  the  results  is 
rellected  in  a  gro-wth  of  lawlessness  that 
thre.Ttens  the  roots  of  this  nation.  .  .  .  Too 
often,  the  concern  of  society  has  been  with 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused,  includ- 
ing analyzing  his  subconscious,  without  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  society  or  the  victim  of 
crime.  If.  a?  some  s.iy.  the  criminal  is  the 
pro;luct  of  his  environment,  then  what  of 
the  other  and  much  larger  public  that  is  of 
this  s.ime  environment  but  respects  the  Inw^" 

Police  Ciuef  H.nrry  VV.  Hird.  of  North  Olm- 
stead.  Ohio,  hypothecated  a  case  m  which  a 
police  officer  hears  a  woman  scre.-tnilng.  A 
m.ile  runs  from  behind  her  house.  The  offi- 
cer gr.ibs  the  man  and  asks  him.  "Where 
have  you  been?"  At  that  moment,  the 
supect's  constitutional  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. "My  honest  feeling,"  said  Hird.  "is 
that  We  are  going  overboard  to  protect  the 
criminal  in  recent  decisions,  and  it  is  about 
time  to  protect  the  honest  and  law-abiding 
citizen.  " 

Police  Chief  L.  J.  Campbell,  of  Columbia. 
B.C.,  echoing  these  sentiments,  summarized 
tnree  actual  cases  in  which  his  ofTicers  had 
found  themselves  frustrated  in  making  in- 
vestigations. Chief  S.  D.  Knutson.  of  Grand 
Forks.  N.D..  added  some  hard  observations 
on  the  soft  treatment  accorded  hardened 
juvenile  offenders.  Chief  Paul  Shaver,  of 
Albuqtierque.  summed  up  the  general  feel- 
ing of  law  enforcement  officials  in  a  single 
paragraph : 

"These  court  decisions,  in  effect,  have  not 
caused  less  respect  for  law  and  order  by 
crin:iinals  and  hoodlums  because  they  have 
none  to  begin  with.  They  have  caused  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  pohce.  being  unable  to 
enforce  the  law.  and  a  lessening  of  fear  for 
the  consequences,  if  cauglit." 

McClellan.  Ervin  and  their  determined  col- 
leagues may  get  nowhere.  It  is  a  tricky  and 
difficult  business  to  find  statutory  means  for 
upsetting  court  decisions  construing  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  Ervin  has  proposed  a 
constitutional  ajnendment.  but  he  would 
have  trouble  getting  it  through  the  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  congressional  fires  are  burning, 
and  they  may  yet  cook  up  a  bill  far  stronger 
than  the  President  — or  the  chief  Justice  - 
really  wan'i^  to  see. 


NATIONAL     ECONOMIC     PROBLEMS 
AND    PROSPECTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Chal- 
lenge, a  new  magazine  of  economic  af- 
fairs, conducted  an  interview  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Proxmire  l . 
which  appears  in  its  current  issue.  In 
the  interview  Senator  Proxmire  gives  his 
views  on  our  national  economic  problems 
and  prospects  as  he  sees  them  from  his 
vantage  point  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  As  a  ncv  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  chairman's 
depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic matters.  His  views  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gi-ess.  For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  text  of  the  interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  piliUed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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National  Economic  Problems  and  Prospects 
(Interview  with  Senator  William  Proxmire) 
Q  Senator  Proxmire.  ue  have  had  suf- 
ncicnt  time  to  studu  the  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  Budget  Me^^mge  and  Economic 
Report.  As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress.  !/ou  arc  in  an  ideal 
po'iition  to  ei-aluale  the  President's  program 
m  terms  of  how  well  it  retiects  the  goals  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  Would  you 
gne  us  a  general  evaluation  ' 

A.  I  think  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  calculated  to  reflect  the  goals  ol  the 
Employment  Act.  Atter  all.  these  goals  are 
desirable  to  all  Amerlciins.  We  want  pros- 
perity. We  want  growth.  We  want  the  full- 
est possible  emnlovment  consistent  with 
stable  prices  I  think  this  is  certainly  the 
clear  objective  of  President  Johnson.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  certain  areas  that  I  think 
can  be  improved. 
Q.   Which  areas' 

A.  Let  me  flrst  emphasize  where  I  think 
the  President  has  d  )no  a  fine  Job.  I  think 
it  IS  good  that  he  wants  to  keep  interest  rales 
from  going  up  further  and  to  try  to  turn 
them  around.  He  has  done  this  in  a  number 
of  ways— by  a  fairly  stringent  fiscal  policy 
and  by  recommending  an  Incre.ise  in  taxes. 
His  fiscal  poliey  will  result  in  a  relatively 
small.  In  fact  a  very  small,  deficit  in  the  na- 
lionai  income  accounts  budget,  which  is  the 
best  measure  of  the  Influence  of  the  budget 
on  the  economy.  A  deficit  of  only  $2  1  bil- 
lion In  a  $170-bllllon  budget  is  a  gcxKi  per- 
formance under  current  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  now  lncrea.se  the  money  supply,  and  this 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  interest  rates 
down  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
economy  moving  This  Is  all  on  the  good  side. 
Q  How  about  the  other  side?  I  gather  you 
do  have  some  reservation!!. 

A  Let  me  Fay  that  one  of  the  things  that 
concerns  me  most  about  the  President's  pro- 
po.sals  is  abandonment  and  it  is  abandon- 
ment— of  the  was^e-price  gvildellnes.  This  Is 
a  concept  that  Walter  Heller  Introduced  and 
persu.ided  President  Kennedy  to  adopt  in  late 
1961  While  the  guidelines  principle  has  been 
criticized  by  labor  unions  and  management 
alike,  it  has  really  served  the  public,  and,  In 
my  Judgment,  it  has  served  labor  and  man- 
agement, too  The  best  proof  of  this  Is  that 
we  had  a  stable  price  level  dining  the  major 
part  of  a  business  boom  of  more  than  five 
years  duration  And  wage  costs  In  manu- 
facturing have  not  gone  up  during  the  last 
four  years  They  are  about  the  same  or 
maybe  a  little  bit  less  than  they  were  In  1962. 
But  profits  have  gone  up  enormously.  Prices 
have  risen  during  the  past  year,  and  this  in- 
crease has  gone  pretty  much  into  Increased 
profits.  Now.  by  abandoning  the  wage-price 
guidelines— Instead  of  adjusting  them  so  It 
would  be  possible  for  wages  to  go  up  partly. 
at  least  to  reflect  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living— it  seems  to  me  the  President  has 
turned  his  back  on  wliat  Is,  or  has  been,  our 
most  stabilizing  influence 

Q.  But  Senator,  in  iieic  of  the  better  than 
.!  5  per  cent  price  increase  last  year,  obviowtlij 
new  wage  ag'eements  would  have  to  take 
this  inflation  into  account,  and  more,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  wage  improvement. 

A.  This  is  exactly  the  point,  and  this  Is 
why  organized  labir  h.id  to  take  the  po.sltlon 
It  did  on  the  guidelines  The  position  I've 
taken  con.-istently  In  my  defense  of  the 
guidelines  is  that  they  should  also  reflect  the 
cost  of  living  Then  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  worker,  who  is  producing  more,  to  enjoy 
a  productivity  Increase,  plus  a  spelled-out 
cost-of-living  increase,  without  Inducing  an 
additional  element  of  inflation  in  the  wage- 
price  picture. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  abandonment  of  the  3.2 
ner  cent  wage-price  guidelines,  therefore,  he 
more  to  your  liking? 

A.  No,  it  wouldn't.  When  you  abandon 
them  it  means  that  you  have  no  bench  mark 
at  all.    But  what  I  would  do,  Instead,  Is  this 


I  would  take  Into  account  a  pait  of  the 
productivity  Increase,  and,  in  addition,  allow 
in  very  large  part  for  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, and  then,  Instead  of  having  a  3.2  per 
cent  guideline,  you  might  have  a  five  per 
cent  or  a  5.5  per  cent  guideline.  This  would 
enable  the  worker,  who  had  suffered  a  3  5 
per  cent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  to 
catch  up  and  still  get  some  Increase  for  his 
greater  productivity. 

Q.  T'icn  your  argument  is  not  so  much 
ngainst  the  abandonment  of  the  3.2  guide- 
lines but  the  failure  to  stipulate  another 
bench  mark. 

A.  Tliafs  exactly  right,  and  what  it 
amounts  to  is  abandonment  of  the  guidelines 
principle.  The  whole  concept  has  been 
kicked  out  the  window.  I  think  this  will 
raise  grave  problems,  especially  this  year, 
because  there  are  a  number  of  settlements 
coming  up.  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  five 
or  six  per  cent  settlements.  They  could  be 
of  any  size.  Tliey  could  be  seven,  eight, 
nine  or  10  per  cent  settlements,  which  would 
be  cle-irly  inflationr.ry.  But  there  is  no  bench 
mark  basis  for  indicating  that  they  are 
wrong 

Q.  Is  this  what  you  are  primarily  con- 
cerned  about   in   the   President's   proposals? 

A  No  There  are  one  or  two  other  things 
that  concern  me  I'm  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  suggest  some 
economies  that  I  think  are  obvious  and 
would  make  it  unnecessary  to  raise  taxes. 

Q.   What     econoniies     would     you     recojn- 

mend'' 

A.  Number  one.  I  think  we  should  with- 
draw four  of  our  six  divisions  In  Europe.     If 
we  did  that.  It  would  save  a  billion  dollars. 
It  would  help  our  balance  of  payments  and 
e.ise  the  gold  outflow.     It  seems  to  me  that 
there   would    be    great   support   In   Congress, 
even  without  Administration  backing.    There 
arc   42   Senators  behind   a   resolution   intro- 
duced bv  the  majority  leader  to  do  exactly 
this      The  second   pxiint  is  that   I   think  we 
can  cut  $1   billion   from  the  space  program. 
At    the    present    projection,    the   space    pro- 
gram Is  budgeted  at  $5  3  billion,  and  much 
of   this   Is   not  for   the  moon  shot.     We  can 
carry   on   the   moon   shot,   but   postpone  the 
work  on  possibly  sending  somebody  to  Mars 
or  to  some  other  planet.     There  Is  no  con- 
test here     There  are  many,  many  things  we 
should  do  and  can  do  on  earth  that  are  more 
important.    This  is  not  only  inflationary  from 
a  monetary  standpoint,  but  it  Is  specifically 
bad  because  it  diverts  the  scarcest  and  most 
vital  resource  we  have:  brainpower.     It  woos 
away  men  who  are  engaged  in  graduate  edu- 
cation and  puts  them  Into  work  for  the  space 
program,  some  parts  of  which  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  graduate  education  is.    It  takes 
them  out  of  defense  work.  It  takes  them  out 
of  industrial  work,  and  so  on.     I'm  glad  to 
see  the  President  has  cut  down  on  funds  for 
the  supersonic   transport      Frankly,   I'd   cut 
them  out  entirely.     In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  .some  $7.3  billion  in  nondefense  public 
works,  and  I  think  these  can  be  cut  sharply 

Q.    Which   public  works   would  you  cut? 

A.  Well,  the  proposals  to  build  poet  of- 
fices, federal  buildings,  reclamation  projects, 
and  the  road  building  program— all  should  be 
scaled  down.  These  are  activities  which  In 
past  wars  were  suspended  for  the  duration. 
They  have  not  been  stopped  this  time,  and 
I  think  that  they  are  infiatlonary.  Many 
of  them  would  be  hiu-d  to  Justify  in  any  case. 
But  if  we  must  proceed  with  them,  they 
should  not  come  at  a  time  when  we  have  a 
very  serious  problem  of  getting  funds  for  the 
■Vietnam  war. 

Q.  Well.  Senator,  that  brings  up  .lomething 
that  vianii  people  have  become  sensitive 
about  in  recent  months.  All  of  a  sudden  uc 
have  been  pulled  up  short  and  told  that 
there  are  certain  things  that  the  economy 
cannot  afford  because  of  Vietnam.  This  has 
come  as  a  surprise  because  the  costs  of  'Viet- 
nam were  played  down  for  so  long.  We  seem 
to  be  facing  a  prolonged  state  of  living  with 
a  mixed  economy,  mixed  in  the  sense  of  ivar 


and  peace.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
was  not  drafted  with  anything  like  this  n 
mind.  Therefore,  in  vtezv  of  the  things  that 
we  are  now  told  we  cannot  afford,  do  i,ou 
think  there  is  permanent  damage,  in  the  mi.r 
Of  the  President's  program,  to  the  goals  of 
the  Employment  Act? 

A.  No.  I  don't  tl'.lnk  that  there  Is  any 
permanent  damage  in  the  mix  of  what  tlie 
President  has  proposed.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  in  Vietnam  whether  we  like  It  or  not 
None  of  us  likes  it.  but  we're  there.  The 
question  Is,  has  the  President  adjusted  to  it 
as  wisely  as  he  could?  I  think  In  general  he 
has.  And  he  Is  looking  beyond  the  current 
situation.  The  President  in  his  Economic 
Report  specifically  stated  that  he  was  going 
to  make  several  moves  to  ensure  a  healthy 
transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  once  a 
Vietnam  settlement  Is  secured.  I  think  this 
Is  all  to  the  good. 

THE    IMPACT    OP    VIETNAM 

Q.  Wouldn't  this  require  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  Vietnam  than  we 
noic  liavc? 

A.  Frankly,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
persuade  my  Committee  to  go  into  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  study  of  the  Impact 
on  our  economy  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  don't 
think  we've  had  that  kind  of  a  study.  It 
should  be  made  publicly.  It  should  be  made 
by  a  Congressional  Committee.  And  after 
that  study  Is  made  by  our  Committee.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  then  follow  through 
to  determine  how  we  can  best  adjust  to  a 
de-escalation,  which  we  hope  and  pray,  and 
certainly  expect.  Is  going  to  take  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  transition  to  a  fully 
peacetime  economy  will  be  difficult? 

A.  Actually,  when  you  look  at  our  defense 
spending  in  relationship  to  the  size  of  our 
economy,  our  gross  national  product,  you 
find  some  very  interesting  statistics.  You 
find  that  in  the  late  '508  we  were  spending 
between  8.5  and  nine  per  cent  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  defense.  As  you  know, 
at  that  time  we  weren't  at  war  with  anybody. 
We  are  at  war  this  year,  and  If  the  war  con- 
tinues, its  full  Impact  will  be  felt  In  1967 
and  even  1968.  Yet  we  are  going  to  spend 
only  about  nine  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  defense.  This  Is  far  less  In  pro- 
portion than  our  spending  during  Korea, 
with  something  like  14  per  cent  going  for 
defense,  or,  of  course,  during  World  War  II, 
when  we  spent  well  over  50  per  cent.  Now, 
this  means  that  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
duct the  kind  of  war  we  are  conducting  In 
Vietnam  without  real  distortions  in  our  econ- 
omy. And  it  should  also  mean  we  can  ad- 
Just  to  the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
easily.  But  nothing  is  easy  unless  you  know 
about  it.  fully  understand  it.  and  prepare 
for  It.  This  Is  what  our  Committee  should 
do. 

Q.  That's  very  interesting.  Senator.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  types  of  questions  you  will 
seek  answers  for? 

A.  Well,  we  certainly  want  to  find  out  Just 
where  the  procurement  policy  of  our  country 
has  had  Its  most  serious  effect  We  know, 
for  example,  that  some  parts  of  California 
have  a  heavy  aircraft  Industry.  We  don't 
know  where  the  subcontractors  are.  We 
don't  know  how  Vietnam  affects  them.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  there  are  some  In  my 
state.  Wisconsin.  It  is  surprising  the  un- 
likely places  you  find  subcontractors  dealing 
with  materials  for  the  Vietnam  war.  Many 
people  In  these  towns  and  cities  don't  realize 
ho-*  much  war-related  business  is  going  on 
right  under  their  noses.  So  I  think  if  we 
can  indicate,  much  more  comprehensively 
than  we  have  in  the  past,  where  these  Jobs 
are,  what  materials  are  Involved,  what  kinds 
of  Other  resources  have  been  directed  into 
the  war  effort— the  brainpower,  know-how, 
and  so  on— then  we'll  have  an  Inventory  of 
what  and  how  much  has  to  be  redirected 
when  the  war  ends.  Manpower  is  going  to  be 
most  significant  when   we  reduce  what  are 
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now  the  largest  armed  forces  in  the  world— 
lor  the  first  time  larger  than  Russia's  or 
China's  military.  When  we  cut  this  back — 
we  hope  we  will  cut  it  back  sharply  by  half  a 
null  ion  or  a  million  men — and  these  men  go 
bick  into  the  labor  force,  we  want  to  know 
where  they  are  likely  to  go  back,  how  rapidly, 
whether  they  will  take  advantage  of  the 
nesv  GI  BUI,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  These 
are  all  questions  that  can't  be  aiiiswered  now, 
bat  we  had  better  start  looking  for  answers. 

i  HOW    MUCH    MORE    FOR    DEFENSE'' 

Q  How  much  of  a  chayigc  is  there  hkcly  to 
bt-  171  the  Defense  Department  estimates  of 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  pear? 

.\.  Believe  me,  this  Is  most  Important. 
We  want  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  made  the  kind  of 
fantastic  mistakes  It  made  in  early  1966, 
when  it  underestimated  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  almost  100  per  cent.  They 
were  off  by  about  nearly  $10  billion.  They 
first  estimated  that  costs  would  increa.se  by 
Bome  $10  billion,  and  then  increased  it  by 
twice  that  amount.  The  result  was  th.it  our 
whole  economic  fxjiicy  was  wrong  in  1966, 
and  that  was  the  reason  we  had  inflation. 
Our  Committee  wants  to  understand  why 
that  was.  The  Chinese  didn't  get  into  the 
Vietnam  war.  There  was  no  unforeseen  de- 
velopment that  caught  us  by  surpri.<'e.  But 
something  happened,  and  we  weren't  pre- 
pared for  it.  nor  did  we  know  about  It. 
until  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Now  this  is 
wrong,  and  I  think  that  this  kind  of  policy 
can  work  In  reverse,  too.  A  sudden  de-es- 
calation can  throw  the  economy  into  a  pos- 
eibly  steep  deflation,  if  we  aren't  informed 
In  time.  If  the  Defense  Department  is  in- 
capable of  or  doesn't  have  tlie  facilities  for 
giving  us  this  kind  of  information,  we  want 
to  develop  those  facilities.  A  little  cost  now 
to  study  these  problems  will  result  in  b'g 
savings,  in  terms  of  economic  adjustment,  in 
the  future. 

Q.  Senator  Proxmire.  can  ice  covfidently 
expect  that  projected  defense  costs  will  be 
more  accurate  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past? 

A.  This  Is  the  reason  why  I  think  our 
Committee  has  to  go  Into  this.  We  don't 
know.  We  can't  know,  but  we  must  try  and 
find  out  why  we  made  that  previous  mis- 
take and  at  least  adjust  for  that.  Now 
there  have  been  accusations  that  they  are 
ulready  deliberately  understanding  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  for  the  coming  year.  In 
the  next  12  months  we  want  to  find  out  if 
this  Is  true,  or  whether  adjustments  have 
been  made  so  that  last  year's  mistake  will 
not  be  repeated. 

Q.  Senator,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
re.sources  going  into  Vietnam  that  might 
otherwise  be  used  elserchere.  This  calls  to 
mind  the  so-called  Heller  Plan  to  return 
soinc  federal  revenues  to  the  states.  You 
will  remember  that  before  the  escalation  in 
Vietnam  Walter  Heller  saw  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  $7  billion  in  federal  reveuucs.  a 
porticm  of  which  he  thought  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  states.  This  would  be  one  of 
the  priority  items  ichich  obviou.«!y  has  been 
washed  out  because  of  the  demands  of  Viet- 
nam. In  this  context,  would  you  say  that 
the  Presidents'  current  recommendations  on 
economic  policy  give  proper  weight  to  priori- 
ties? 

A.  Well,  as  for  the  Heller  prop>OEal  for  re- 
distributing some  of  the  federal  reventies, 
sfter  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over,  so  that  the 
terrific  pressure  on  the  states  can  be  eased — 
this  is  something  the  Joint  Committee  Is 
going  to  study,  too.  But  there  are  other 
choices  that  require  study  also — for  exam- 
ple, the  guaranteed  annual  income,  which  is 
an  alternative  use  of  federal  revenues.  In- 
stead of  the  federal  government  distributing 
four,  five,  six,  or  seven  billion  dollars  to  the 
states,  the  federal  government  may  provide 
something  like  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
to  people  who  would  otherwise  be  the  re- 
cipients  of   public   assistance,    which   would 


take   a  great  deal   of  state   resources.     This 
might  be  another  way  of  meeting  the  same 

problem. 

Q.  Is  the  guaranteed  annual  income  politi- 
cally feasible  at  this  time? 

A.  Frankly,  there  is  almost  no  support  for 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  in  Con^-ress. 
I  don't  support  it.  I  don't  know  anyone  else 
in  the  Congress  who  does.  Many  of  us  are 
Interested  in  Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  for 
guaranteed  Jobs.  But  Just  to  provide  income 
without  work,  regardless  of  what  the  ration- 
alization is,  I  think  would  take  a  lot  of  doing 
in  this  Conf;ress.  The  Heller  Plan  has  a  lot 
of  popviUir  support  and  a  lot  of  political 
fteam  behind  it.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  variations  en  the  Heller  Flan,  and  these 
have  to  be  studied.  Some  people  seem  to  feel 
that  redistribution  of  these  four.  five.  six. 
or  seven  billion  dollars  of  funds  would  be  a 
substitute  for  the  \arjous  state  aid  programs 
we  have  now.  This  could  mean  the  end  of 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
ciiion.  the  end  of  assistance  to  vocational 
education,  and  the  end  of  some  of  the  welfare 
programs  that  take  a  great  deal  of  federal 
money  on  a  matching  basis.  In  place  of  these 
programs,  in  other  words.  Just  give  the  states 
a  certain  amount  of  money  and  let  them 
decide  how  to  spend  it.  Other  people  say 
that  redistribution  should  be  on  top  of  the 
aid  programs  we  have  now.  This  is  sonit  thing 
we  have  to  work  out  and  perhaps  find  a  com- 
promise  approach. 

Q.  Senator  Proxmire.  you  have  said  scvrral 
tilings  with  wtiich  I  cm  sure  your  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Dvksen.  would  agree. 
Could  you  tell  us  how  your  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident s  economic  program  differs  from  Sen- 
ator Oirk.'.cn's? 

A.  I  assume  you  are  focusing  attention  on 
the  eccinomy.  on  the  savings  that  might  be 
aihicved  in  the  budget. 

Q.   That  s  right. 

A.  I'm  happy  to  see  that  Senator  Dirksen  is 
joining  the  position  I  have  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  cut  the  space  program  and  some  of 
these  other  programs.  W'here  Senator  Dirk- 
sen and  I  disagree  is  that  he  puts  more  em- 
phasis on  cutting  Great  Society  programs— 
liie  programs  that  involve  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  I  put  more  emphasis 
on  cutting  back  public  works  programs. 

MERITS  OF  THE  GRE.^T  SOCIETY 

Q,  You  arc  in  favor  of  ichat  the  OEO  seeks 
to  accomplish? 

A.  Yes.  Its  programs  are  not  inflationary 
and  I  think,  furthermore,  they  are  humani- 
tarian and  Justified  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  here  is  what  they  do.  They 
take  people  who  are  now  on  rehef.  ■who 
aren't  producers,  who  are  consumers,  and 
they  provide  motivation  and  a  skill.  They 
help  people  to  get  Into  the  working  force. 
Sure,  in  some  cases  it  costs  more  to  take  a 
man  and  spend  rune  months  or  a  year  with 
him — more  than  it  would  cost  to  send  a  man 
to  Harvard  for  that  length  of  time.  But, 
a  man  who  goes  to  Harvard  is  carefully  se- 
lected. He  is  the  elite.  He  has  the  motiva- 
tion, the  drive,  the  brains.  When  I  was  at 
Harvard  they  used  to  tell  us  the  greatest 
asset  they  had  there  was  the  student  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  go  into  the 
Job  Corps,  you  work  with  people  who  have 
all  kinds  of  handicaps  to  begin  ■Rith.  And 
they  don't  have  the  right  kind  of  attitude 
in  many  cases.  It  takes  time,  It  takes  ef- 
fort, it  takes  skilled  work  to  provide  these 
people  with  the  motivation,  the  drive  and 
the  will,  as  well  as  the  skill,  to  succeed. 
But  when  you  achieve  that  you  have  a  man 
who,  instead  of  being  a  dependent  person, 
is  a  man  with  pride  in  his  achievement,  a 
man  who  is  independent,  a  man  who  can  be 
a  taxpayer  and  contributor  to  society.  It 
makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
best  kind  of  economic  investment.  For 
$6,000  to  $7,000  maximum — It  is  rarely  that 
much — you  create  a  person  who  is  going  to 
return  thousands  of  dollars  in  Income  taxes 
to  the  federal  government,  as  well  as  to  his 


local    government — and    be    a   producer,    as 
well. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  you  differentiate  between 
that  type  of  program  and  the  public  works 
programs  that  you  oppose? 

A.  Well,  the  public  works  programs  that 
I  oppose  by  and  large  do  not  provide  any- 
thing for  the  kind  of  person  we  have  been 
talking  about.  If  you're  an  unskilled  drop- 
out from  high  school,  you  can't  get  a  Job 
working  at  building  a  road.  That  takes 
skilled  labor.  The  same  is  true  of  all  of  the 
programs  I  want  to  see  cut  doy.n.  They 
usually  ii^volve  Jobs  that  require  people  with 
skills,  and  we  don't  have  a  shortage  of  Jobs 
for  skilled  people.  So  the  position  I  take  is 
tliat  we  should  mo'.e  ahead  a^  much  as  we 
can  with  our  manpower  training  program 
and  with  the  OEO  program,  including  all 
phaics  of  this-  Head  Start.  Job  Corps, 
Teacher  Corps,  and  so  on.  They  are  good, 
wholesome  investments  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  great  thing  about  them,  from 
the  most  conservative  standpoint,  is  that 
they  don't  give  anybody  anything  except  a 
chance  to  develop  the  skill  to  work.  Nobody 
ever  gives  anybody  an  education.  It  takes 
painful  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially older  people,  to  get  that  education. 
Etit  tills  approach  does  give  them  a  chance  to 
get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  facets  of  the 
budget  have  been  treated  as  favorably  as  they 
ca",  be  indcr  the  circumstances? 

A.  Well.  I  think  that  you  c.-^n  make  a 
strong  ca  e  for  stepping  up  seme  of  these 
progr.-.ms.  However,  to  get  through  this 
Cont-ress  m-ach  of  a  progr.-.m  lor  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  so  on  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  doing.  I  don't  believe  the  Presi- 
dent would  necessarily  have  served  the.-je 
prc5:ram.«  better  If  he  had  asked  fcr  twice  as 
much.  He  might  be  able  to  support  twice  as 
much  on  the  basis  of  the  wisest  possible  ap- 
proach economically,  as  well  as  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis.  B'ut  1  don't  think  he'd  get  it. 
He  is  going  to  do  well  if  he  can  get  what  he 
has  asked  for. 

Q  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  President's  request  for  a  six  per  cent 
svrta.T  on  present  income  tax  rates''  Do  you 
tl'.ink  the  timing  is  correct  for  July? 

A.  At  the  present  time  I'd  be  against  the 
tf.x  increase.  I  think  it  Is  wrong  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  think  there  are  other  ways 
that  we  can  meet  this  fiscal  problem.  The 
iinpori.ant  thing  is  to  wait  for  July.  No  tax 
program  should  be  passed  ■without  regard 
for  what  it  will  do  to  the  economy  That  is 
by  far  the  most  important  consideration 
We  do  know  that  we  cannot  project  very 
much  what  s  going  to  happen  a  year  from 
now  or  18  months  from  now.  But  we  should 
wait  Jvist  as  long  as  ■we  can  to  make  up  our 
minds  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recently 
available  information.  Based  on  all  that  we 
know  now.  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see 
any  real  justification  for  a  tax  increase  on 
July  1. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  Preside7it  be  giveii  stand-by  powers 
to  make  small  shifts  in  tax  rates,  up  or  down, 
depending  upon  economic  conditions.  The 
idea  is.  of  course,  to  make  fiscal  policy  more 
flexible — and  timely — and  therefore  more  ef- 
fective. After  all,  it  takes  some  consider- 
able time  to  get  the  Congressional  machinery 
going  on  tax  matters,  and  often  you  can't 
get  action  when  it  is  needed,  or  you  get  it 
when  you  don't  need  it. 

A.  We  had  hearings  last  year  on  this  no- 
tion, and  they  were  extremely  Interesting 
I've  taken  the  position  consistently  Uiat  this 
is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  for  several 
reasons.  One  reason  is  that  the  authority  of 
Congress  has  been  encroached  upon  over  and 
over  again.  About  the  only  power  we  have 
left  is  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  of 
taxation.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  main- 
tain a  division  of  power  to  the  extent  that 
we  can.  In  the  second  place,  I  feel  that  It 
Is  a  mistake  to  vary  tax  rates  up  and  down 
as  easily  as  this  would  permit  the  President 
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to  do  It  And  he  would  be  tempted  to  do  it 
constantly.  One  thing,  he  would  be  tempted 
to  cut  t.ixes  before  an  election  and  maybe 
Increivse  them  after  the  election.  I  don't 
say  that  any  particular  President  would  do 
that,  but  It  would  be  a  temptation.  If  he 
did  do  It.  he  would  be  charged  with  being 
a  political  opportunist,  even  though  he  should 
do  It  at  the  time.  Also.  I  think  the  effect  on 
business  and  the  consumer  of  having  taxes 
varied  and  adjusted  -  having  that  uncer- 
tainty— would  be  unfortunate.  At  least  for 
the  present.  I  would  like  to  see  what  we  can 
do  with  spending  policy,  which  Is  already 
within  the  discretion  of  the  President.  The 
President  has  ofien  In  the  past  refused  to 
spend  money  that  is  available  to  him.  and  he 
has  a  backlog  of  things  he  can  do  If  he  wishes 
to  do  them.  Id  like  to  put  my  emphasis 
there 

Q    Thank  you.  Senator  Proxmire. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
CALLED  A  LIVING  LABORATORY 
OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS — SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  CITES  POSITIVE  EF- 
FECTS ON  INTEGRATION  NOTED 
BY  PROF.  BILL  FRANCOIS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  has  become  commonplace  to 
read  dire  predictions  of  what  will  fol- 
low should  integration  of  our  schools 
become  a  reality,  the  faculty,  students, 
and  townspeople  in  Institute.  W.  Va. — 
the  site  of  West  Virginia  State  College- 
have  attested  to  the  fact  that  in  at  least 
one  place  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954,  when  implemented,  has  been 
beneficial. 

Becau.se  Mr.  Bill  Francois,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Marshall  Uni- 
versity in  Huntington,  W.  Va..  has  writ- 
ten such  an  eloquent  article  on  our  State 
college  in  Institute.  I  shall  not  attempt 
in  my  own  words  to  do  more  than  heart- 
ily concur  with  Professor  Francois'  state- 
ment: 

Alexander  Pope  once  said  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  Is  man.  In  this  field  of 
study  there  Is  no  question  that  the  students 
at  State  deserve  an  "A." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Francois"  article  entitled  "A  Living  Lab- 
oratory of  Human  Relations."  published 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  May  21,  1966, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Living  Laboratoby  of  Human  Relations 
I  By     Bill     Francois,     assistant     professor    of 
journalism  at  Marshall  University.  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va  1 

Although  West  Virginia  State  College  Is 
a  fine  educ.itional  Institution,  this  Is  not  the 
reason  that  Its  linage  has  been  projected 
around  the  world  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  US  Information  Agency.  Just  re- 
cently a.  full  account  of  this  seveniy-tive- 
year-old  college  appeared  in  a  Journal  pub- 
lished by  a  new  African  nation:  and  during 
the  p.i&t  ten  years,  many  similar  articles 
have  been  printed  In  Europe,  Asia,  and 
throughout  Africa,  thereby  he'ping  to  coun- 
teract some  of  the  poison  lef.  In  the  minds 
of  people  abroad  by  school  integration  crises 
in  Little  Rock.  Clinton.  Oxford,  and  other 
communities. 

Through  action — not  words — this  college, 
with  a  student  population  one-tenth  the 
size  of  most  Big  Ten  schools,  has  done  much 
to  demonstrate  the  democratic  concepts  of 
equality  and. fraternity  among  men;  yet  it 
came  into  existence  in  a  state  where  Civil 
War  battles  were  fought,  where  the  1872  state 


constitution    forbade   the   mixing   of    races, 
and  where  Dixieland  sjTnpathles  still  exist. 

Founded  in  1891  as  a  land  grant  school 
exclusively  for  Negroes,  and  located  in  the 
town  of  Institute,  in  the  chemically  rich 
Kanawha  River  valley  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  state  capital  of  Charleston,  the  college 
was  prepared  for  the  role  It  would  play  In  a 
great  social  drama  by  men  of  unusual  vision 
and  understanding.  A  former  president.  Dr. 
John  W  Davis  (1919-1953),  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  pave  the  way  when  he  de- 
clared: "The  function  of  a  Negro  college  In 
a  democratic  society  Is  to  work  Itself  out  of 
a  Job." 

Dr.  Davis,  who  later  Joined  the  stafT  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  crystallized  the  basic 
philosophy  that  would  guide  the  college 
alter  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation 
ruling  of  1954. 

Within  four  months  of  that  momentous 
decision  182  white  students  sought  admis- 
sion to  State— which,  at  that  time,  had  a 
student  body  of  800  Negroes.  By  February. 
1955,  another  contingent  of  400  Caucasians 
was  enrolled  The  influx  of  white  students 
took  place  because  there  is  only  one  other 
four-year  college  In  the  heavily  populated 
Charleston  areata  privately  owned,  church- 
supported  Institution  (Morris  Harvey  Col- 
lege: with  tuition  fees  three  times  those 
charged  at  We.'t  Virginia  State.  Thus,  many 
young  men  and  women  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  denied  a  higher  education  because 
of  financial  difficulties  turned  to  the  formerly 
all-Negro    collcgc. 

No  one  was  quite  prepared  for  such  a 
large  number,  but  In  that  valley  where 
Booker  T.  Washington  had  spent  his  child- 
hood and  first  began  to  teach,  energetic  steps 
to  cope  with  the  influx  were  taken  by  the 
new  college  president,  Dr,  William  J.  L. 
Wallace,  himself  a  Negro.  He  cautioned  the 
already  integrated  faculty  and  staff  to  be  on 
the  alert  "for  potentially  explosive  situations 
so  that  action  could  be  taken  before  trouble 
began":  and,  without  fanfare,  the  policy  of 
full  integration  was  Implemented. 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  an  experiment 
In  human  relalion.s  on  a  large  scale.  From 
segregationists  came  muted  warnings  of 
dire  consequences.  If.  as  they  hoped,  trouble 
developed,  they  would  have  fuel  for  the  fire 
of  hate  that   they  .sought   to  kindle. 

Initially  the  first  contacts  between  men 
and  women  of  different  races  proceeded  as 
expected  As  a  Negro  professor  observed. 
"The  white  students  acted  Just  like  Negroes 
who  go  for  the  first  time  to  a  place  formerly 
denied  to  them.  They  would  stand  outside 
the  classroom  until  several  had  gathered, 
then  they  would  come  In  and  sit  together." 

A  white  .student  from  ne.arby  St.  Albans 
described  his  early  experience  in  this  way: 
■  When  we  assembled  for  our  first  classes." 
said  Richard  Callard,  "whites  and  Negroes 
were  formally  polite  to  each  other.  Every- 
body was  very  cautious  not  to  say  anything 
which  might  hurt  someone:  but  the  Ice 
soon  thawed  and  it  became  apparent  that 
we  could  talk  without  constant  fear  of 
offending.  After  a  few  sessions,  our  class- 
mates became  our  friends  and  the  place 
regained  the  usual  colleE;e  spirit  of  good- 
humored  banter.  We  relaxed,  went  to  work 
on  our  .studies  and  forgot  race  problems 
completely.  The  color  barriers  had  evap- 
orated." 

But  more  than  Just  good-natured  ban- 
tering and  friendliness  developed  during 
those  early  days  of  reverse  Integration.  A 
great  enthusiasm  was  generated  among  the 
.students  becau.se  of  the  uniqucneES  of  their 
school  and  because  of  their  desire  to  make 
the  experiment  in  race  relations  successful. 

•  They  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  something 
of  national  significance  and  international 
Importance."  s;ild  Dean  of  Men  James 
Kelly.  Jr. 

As  with  anything  of  real  value,  there  were 
problems    that   had    to   be   overcome.     Negro 


students  at  first  were  stu-prlsed  at  the  large 
number  of  whites  who  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  eighty-three-acre  campus.  A  few 
showed  feelings  of  Insecurity — as  In  a  fight 
between  two  students  of  different  races  that 
prompted  a  recommendation  of  expulsion 
from  the  classroom  instructor.  The  admin- 
istration, however,  took  the  view  that  stu- 
dents have  fought  before  and  not  been  ex- 
pelled, so  why  make  an  exception  In  this 
cose  Both  students  were  brought  before  a 
disciplinary  committee,  received  reprimands, 
apologized,  shook  hands,  and  remained  in 
school.  In  this  way  a  troublesome  situa- 
tion wasn't  twisted  Into  a  racial  Incident 
But  for  each  such  problem  there  were 
countle.ss  episodes  that  .showed  how  peo- 
ple of  different  races  could  work  and  relax 
together  In  harmony.  Many  friendshiiJs 
developed  that  went  beyond  the  classroom 
There  are  many  Instances  of  members  of 
both  races  holding  positions  of  social,  ath- 
letic, and  academic  leadership.  White  stu- 
dents, who  at  first  were  leery  about  running 
for  elected  positions  of  leadership,  received 
encouragement  and  support  from  their 
counterparts.  One  such  student,  urged  on 
by  a  Negro  member  of  the  Student  Council, 
was  surprised  and  delighted  when  he  won 
election  to  that  body. 

As  the  students  say,  "This  la  a  college 
where  the  professors  don't  see  any  colors  and 
neither  do  we." 

Within  the  past  two  years,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent situation  has  developed  on  campus 
At  present  there  are  1,725  full-time  students 
and  among  them  a  fifty-fifty  racial  ratio 
has  been  achieved.  But  among  the  1,000 
part-time  students,  the  ratio  of  Caucasians 
to  Negroes  Is  sixty  to  forty,  and  this  has 
cau.sed  sfjme  vineaslness  among  the  "minor- 
ity" member.^ 

Although  Dr.  Wallace  agrees  that  there 
are  some  feelings  of  Insecurity— as  there 
were  when  the  college  was  first  Integrated  on 
a  large  scale — he  believes  that  this  can  be 
traced  to  today's  increasing  pressures,  both 
academic  and  otherwise,  on  students.  Fur- 
thermore, he  says  that  such  feelings  are  van- 
l.shlng.  Even  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
college  president  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  Negroes  cannot  remain  a  racial  entity 
"They  do  not  have  a  vested  Interest  In  State 
remaining  a  Negro  Institution."  he  said. 

There  have  been  no  problems  directly  at- 
tribuuble  to  race,  he  added,  "I  can  say  that 
relationships  which  reflect  racial  attitudes 
are  at  their  highest  level." 

This  does  not  mean  that  Dr.  Wallace  is 
satisfied  with  maintaining  a  status  quo 
Although  the  600  students  In  the  men's  and 
women's  residence  halls  are  totally  inte- 
grated, he  would  like  to  see  more  progress 
made  toward  Integration  along  social  lines. 
"We  believe  this  Is  a  natural  process  so  we're 
not  too  much  concerned,"  he  said. 

However,  he  pointed  out  that  some  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  are  not  yet  totally 
Integrated.  "They  are  Integrated  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  bar  white  students,  but  they 
have  not  enthusiastically  sought  members  of 
other  races." 

Another  problem  area  at  State — and  it's 
a  bothersome  one  at  many  other  colleges — 
concerns  students  who  commute  to  classes 
from  their  homes.  It  Is  difficult  to  generate 
enthusiasm  among  these  sttidents  or  to  In- 
volve them  in  anything  except  academic  af- 
fairs. Their  interracial  contacts  are  there- 
fore limited  to  the  classroom — the  level 
where  the  least  amount  of  interaction  and 
friction  are  likely  to  occur.  Surprisingly, 
the  administration  would  prefer  more  per- 
.sonal  and  social  contacts  even  at  the  risk  of 
crc;;tlng  some  friction. 

"The  possibility  of  problems  Increase." 
Dean  Kelly  said,  "as  contacts  between  the 
races  become  more  genuine,  sustained,  and 
meaningful.  As  long  as  these  contacts  are 
polite  and  superficial,  there  are  few  problems. 
Genuine  understanding  Is  not  easy  to  come 
by  and.  for  that  reason,  interpersonal  rela- 
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tionships  are  very  important  to  us  because 
we  want  them  to  be  genuine," 

An  ideal  situation,  he  believes,  should  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  dating.  "From  the  initial 
contact  there  can  develop  more  lasting  re- 
lationships, yet  the  possibilities  of  misunder- 
standing and  friction  multiply." 

A  third  area  of  concern  goes  beyond  the 
campus  and  involves  the  attitudes  of  parents. 
Some  white  students  have  asked  what  to  do 
about  pressures  from  home  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging them  from  taking  part  in  social 
activities.  They  are  advised  that  such  de- 
cisions must  be  made  within  their  own 
value  systems;  and  they  are  sometimes  asked 
if  they  can  face  the  consequences  of  Ignoring 
the  wishes  of  their  parents.  However,  an  Im- 
portant matter  such  as  this  is  not  left  to 
happenstance.  Structured  experiences  are 
utilized  to  modify  the  attitudes  of  students 
and  parents  alike,  such  as  a  college  concert 
where  those  who  attend  need  not  wonder 
about  the  role  they  are  to  take.  People 
feel  more  comfortable  during  this  kind  of 
structured  experience.  They  are  able  to  re- 
lax and  It  is  easier  for  them  to  meet  one  an- 
other after  the  concert,  talk  about  the  per- 
formance, shake  hands. 

"After  all."  said  Dean  Kelly,  "it's  hard  to 
maintain  prejudices  with  face-to-face  con- 
tacts. A  myth  Is  easier  to  retain  when  it 
lacks  contact  with  reality.  Many  parents 
come  from  a  religious  tradition  and  a  rural 
background  which  have  precluded  their 
meeting  Negroes,  except  for  Janitors.  They 
need  this  wider  acquaintanceship." 

In  this  way.  and  in  many  others,  efforts 
continue  to  broaden  the  base  for  understand- 
ing between  men  of  different  color,  and  at  all 
levels  there  is  general  agreement  that  West 
Virginia  State  has  done  a  remarkable  Job. 

Other  colleges,  including  those  that  form- 
erly served  only  Negroes,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  example  set  by  West  Virginia  State. 
which  remains  unusual  because  most  Negro 
colleges  now  being  Integrated  have  only  a 
small  number  of  white  students  compared 
with  the  number  at  State. 

As  for  the  future.  Dean  Kelly  believes  that 
If  the  experience  of  students  at  the  college 
Is  positive  across  the  lines  of  race,  and  if 
they  learn  to  manage  Interpersonal  relation- 
ships across  these  same  lines,  they  will  be 
equipped  not  only  for  a  Job  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  but  for  the  personal  competencies 
that  win  be  required.  Both  groups  will  be 
better  for  having  come  to  know  each  other. 

Alexander  Pope  once  said  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  Is  man.  In  this  field  of 
study  there  Is  no  question  that  the  student* 
at  State  deserve  an  "A."  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  made  their  college  "A  Living 
Laboratory  of  Human  Relations" — which  are 
the  words  printed  at  the  bottom  of  each 
letter  mailed  to  the  outside  world  from  the 
small  college  In  Institute,  West  Virginia. 


PROPOSED  OIL  SHALE  AND  GEO- 
THERMAL  STEAM  LANDS  WITH- 
DRAWALS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3  of  this  year  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  ex- 
pressing great  concern  over  that  Depart- 
ment's proposed  withdrawal  of  oil  shale 
lands  in  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  Utah. 
Also  on  March  3,  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tarj'  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  proposed  withdrawal  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  lands.  On  March  17,  I 
again  wrote  to  Secretary  Udall.  reiterat- 
ing my  request  that  public  hearings  be 
held  on  both  the  proposed  oil  shale  land 
withdrawal  and  the  proposed  geothermal 
steam  withdrawal. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  made  by  the  Senator 


from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  14.  con- 
cerning the  abuse  of  power  in  the  pro- 
posed geothermal  withdrawal.  This  con- 
cern, which  I  believe  is  now  shared  by 
many,  over  the  proposed  geothermal 
withdrawal  can  be  extended  to  the  pro- 
posed oil  shale  withdrawal  as  well. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  letters  of  March  3  and  17 
to  Secretary  Udall  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  reiterate  my  belief  that  public 
hearings  should  be  held  in  order  to  prop- 
erly scrutinize  both  of  these  public  land 
withdrawals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  your  appear- 
ance on  February  21st  during  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee's  hearings  on  oil  shale.  I 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  proposed  withdrawal 
order  affecting  oil  shade  lands  filed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
on  January  2".  1967. 

Today  my  Legislative  Assistant  was  in  con- 
tact by  phone  with  staff  personnel  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  In  that  conversation  we  re- 
quested that  the  time  for  comment  on  the 
proposed  withdrawal  order  be  extended  and 
that  public  hearings  be  held  on  the  ques- 
tion. Let  me  reiterate  here,  in  writing,  that 
request. 

You  have  no  doubt  received  similar  pro- 
tests from  many  of  the  parties  who  have 
written  to  me.  After  serious  consideration 
and  review  I  believe  that  these  protests  are 
Justified.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  register 
at  this  time  my  formal  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed withdrawal  order  published  for  "com- 
ments, suggestions  or  objections"  as  F.R.  Doc. 
67-1118. 

I  have  been  told  by  geologists  knowledge- 
able in  this  area  that  the  term  "oil  shale," 
as  used  for  legal  purposes  in  the  proposed 
withdrawal  order,  is  itself  a  misnomer.  As 
you  know,  shales  of  varying  composition  and 
degrees  of  oil  content  are  located  in  many 
areas  throughout  the  sedimentary  basins  of 
our  western  states.  So  far  it  appears  that  the 
Geologic  Survey  of  your  Department  has  not 
yet  provided  us  with  a  clear  description  of  oil 
shale  that  would  be  suitable  for  legal  pur- 
poses. Many  people  In  Wyoming  and  other 
affected  western  states  are  genuinely  dis- 
turbed that  the  proposed  withdrawal,  if  pub- 
lished in  its  blanket  form,  would  have  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  many  other  lands  than 
simply  those  known  oil-bearing  shales  of  the 
Green  River  Formation.  It  is  strongly  felt 
that  this  proposed  withdrawal,  if  published 
without  further  definition  and  limitation, 
would  put  Wyoming's  highly  important 
sodium  (tronai  and  uranium  industries  in 
great  Jeopardy. 

To  look  further  down  the  road  a  moment. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  recission  of 
any  public  land  withdrawal  orders.  During 
your  appearance  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  questioned  you  concerning  your  plans 
for  the  rescinding  of  both  the  withdrawal 
order  of  1930  and  any  further  proposed 
orders.  You  responded  that  it  was  contem- 
plated that  these  withdrawal  orders  would  be 
rescinded  on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  new  leas- 
ing regulations  were  put  into  effect.  Now. 
after  careful  consideration.  I  do  not  believe 
that  your  suggestion  is  satisfactory.  Two 
problems.  I  believe,  would  preclude  you  from 
reasonably  taking  such   action. 

First,  I  believe  that  Intolerable  legal  and 
administrative  burdens  would  result  if  with- 
drawals were  rescinded  on  a  piecemeal  and 


arbitrary  basis.  Good  faith  entries  under 
the  mining  laws  might  all  suffer  under  a 
cloud  of  uncertainty.  The  validity  of  such 
entries  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  serious 
ques'.ion  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the 
subject  lands  were  m  a  withdrawn  or  a  non- 
withdrawn  status  at  the  time  of  such  entry. 
The  legal  "thicket"  which  you  describe  to 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  w^ould,  I  be- 
lieve, be  made  considerably  dei.ser  by  such 
action.  Further,  administrative  action  would 
come  to  a  standstill.  Exploration  permit  and 
lease  applications  for  a  wide  variety  of  min- 
erals covered  by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
would  be  held  up  pending  a  statvis  deter- 
mination of  the  lands  in  question. 

The  second  area  of  concern  would  arise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coin — namely  with  those 
parties  seeking  to  acquire  a  valid  interest  In 
our  public  lands  Private  Industry  could 
not  be  expected  to  come  forward  with  the 
necessary  investment  capital  and  long  range 
commitments  without  better  assurance  as 
to  the  availability  of  these  lands.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  necessary  response  by  the  many 
industries  seeking  to  develop  the  multiple 
resources  of  this  region  will  be  greatly  dis- 
couraged if  withdrawn  lands  cannot  be 
clear:y  and  unequivocally  returned  to  an 
accessable  status. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  appreciate 
at  least  some  of  the  complexities  of  this 
entire  problem  I  would  add  that  my  think- 
ing is  by  no  means  firm  on  the  matter.  But 
this  all  adds  up.  I  believe,  to  the  necessity 
for  giving  further  consideration  to  the  with- 
drawal problem  and  strongly  recommends 
the  advisability  of  public  hearings. 

I  will  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
yovi  on  this  question  and  would  appreciate 
hearing  your  views. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  P  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 

M.-lrch   3,    1967. 
Hon    Stewart  L    Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Wa.'>lmigto7i.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  public 
lands  prospectively  valuable  for  geothermal 
steam  as  published  for  review  and  comment 
in  the  Federal  Register  February  7,  1967. 
Please  refer  to  my  letter  of  March  3  to  you 
objecting  to  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  oil 
shale  lands.  I  also  refer  to  the  letter  of 
February  27.  1967,  from  Senator  Jordan  of 
Idaho  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

I  object  to  the  order  as  tentatively  pub- 
lished and  I  request  that  public  hearings  be 
held  on  the  proposed  geothermal  steam  with- 
drawal. I  believe  that  many  of  my  com- 
ments With  regard  to  the  blanket  and  un- 
defined oil  shale  order  apply  to  this  more  re- 
cent geothermal  order.  I  believe  also  that 
tiie  questions  posed  by  Senator  Jordan  re- 
quire answers  and  clarification  before  such 
withdrawal  action  can  be  allowed  to  go  into 
effect. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  recently  pro- 
posed geothermal  order  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  while  legislation  In  this 
area  remains  pending  before  Congress.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  any  break  in  the  earth's 
outer  crust  could  be  construed  as  possibly 
valuable  for  geothermal  steam  purposes  As 
you  know.  Wyoming  has  many  areas  of  so- 
called  "hot  spots."  As  I  read  the  order 
as  presently  proposed  it  will  serve  to  with- 
draw all  public  lands  in  the  United  States 
until  a  ruling  can  be  made  which  excludes 
any  given  lands  as  possibly  valuable  for  geo- 
thermal exploitation. 

I    would    appreciate    the    benefit   of    your 
views  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Clifpord  p.  Hansen. 

VS.  Senator. 
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vs.   Senate.    Committee   on   In- 
terior   AND   INSDLAR   AFFAIRS. 

March  17.  1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  response  to  try  let- 
ters of  MTrch  3.  1967.  protesting  both  your 
proposed  oil  shn!c  withdrawal  and  yovir  pro- 
posed goothermal  steam  land  witlidrawal.  I 
have  received  a  form  letter  z120.  dated  M.irch 
10,  1967,  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau   of    Land    M.ui.u;cmcnt. 

la  my  letters  of  M  irch  3  to  you  I  had  re- 
quested not  only  an  extension  of  the  com- 
ment and  objection  period  but  public  hear- 
ings as  well.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  t) 
reiterate  these  early  requests  nnd  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sched- 
ule open  heannRS  in  one  of  our  western 
states  where  oil  shale  and  potential  seolher- 
mal  steam  lands  are  of  great  interest  and 
Import:!  nee. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  these  heir- 
ings  "be  conducted  at  Rock  Springs.  Wyo- 
ming. This  site  would  :ippear  most  central 
to  lands  potentially  allected  by  your  pro- 
posed withdrawals. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Hansen. 


TWELVE-MILE  FISHERY  JURISDIC- 
TION TO  COVER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
certified  copy  of  the  Washington  State 
Joint  Memorial  No.  18,  which  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  our  rccentl.v  adopted  12-mile 
fishery  jurisdiction  to  cover  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Mr.  President,  the  Continental  Shelf 
concept,  mentioned  in  the  joint  me- 
morial, is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf  adopted  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  at  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  in  1958.  It  was  one  of 
four  such  conventions  dealing  with  the 
world  oceans  which  received  sufTicient 
votes  from  the  nations  present  for  ap- 
proval. 

At  the  present  time,  33  nations  have 
ratified  this  Continental  Shelf  conven- 
tion, and  under  inlcrnational  law,  as 
generally  interpreted  today,  is  therefore 
in  effect  between  these  33  signatories. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  clear-cut  answer 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  either 
Government  or  private  international 
lawyers,  experienced  in  this  field,  as  to 
the  nccessarj'  number  of  ratifications 
which  might  make  this  what  could  be 
termed  as  world  law,  and  thereby,  assute 
favorable  consideration,  for  example,  in 
the  Woi  Id  Court. 

I  have  lonsi  uri.;ed.  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  that  this  Nation  take  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  attempting  to  provide  leader- 
.ship  for  further  ratifications  of  this,  and 
the  other  1958  conventions  which, 
though  inadequate  in  many  sectors,  pro- 
vide world  fisheries  with  the  best  devel- 
oping world  law  at  the  moment, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  State  Senate  Joint  Memo- 
rial No.  18  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  me- 
morial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

\V.\SHiNGroN  State  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
18 

T6  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  o/  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

We,  Your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
W.ishington,  in  legislative  session  ai>sembied, 
most,  respectfully  represent  and  petition  us 
follows : 

Whereas.  The  Pacific  Coast  state  under  the 
g\ild:ince  of  the  Pacltlc  Marine  Fi.sheries 
Commission  have  enacted  laws  for  llie  pro- 
tection and  development  of  commercial 
fislienes  in  these  states;  and 

Wiiereas,  These  laws  specifically  direct  that 
the  st.iles'  fisheries  rcgul.it ory  agencies  h.ive 
the  duty  to  protect  and  propagate  fisheries 
resources,  and  regulate  the  t::king,  po£3Cbsing 
and  ilispo.'iiiig  of  loud  l.sh;  and 

Whereas,  Under  these  laws  the  states' 
fisheries  regulatory  agencies  have  established 
rules  pcit:anlng  to  fishing  gear  and  the  pos- 
session and  landing  of  any  food  ii.ili  or 
siielllish,  whotiier  talieii  in  or  outside  of  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  state:  and  by  these 
laws  and  rules  est.iblisiied  thereunder,  the 
slates'  fislierles  regulatory  agencies  have  in 
the  past  and  are  now  regulating  certain  spe- 
cies of  lish  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  caught  in  or  outside  the  territorial  wa- 
ters; and 

Wiiereas,  Tlie  Pacific  M;irine  Fislieries 
Commission  has  realized  the  need  for  con- 
servation and  has  adopted  recommendations 
lor  the  states  and  the  states  have  subse- 
quently adopted  these  recommendations  in 
order  to  provide  a  maximum  sustainable 
yield  on  the  species  of  food  fish  or  slielUish 
found  on   Ih.s  coast;    and 

Whcre.iii,  Our  historic  American  fishing 
ritihus  have  been  established  on  these  fish- 
eries; and 

Wiiere.is.  There  are  fcucicn  fleets  fishing 
our  historic  and  regulated  stocks  of  fish  on 
liie  West  Coast  and  these  foreign  fishing 
vessels  luc  in  no  way  regulated,  thereby 
allowing  them  to  fish  on  our  protected  re- 
sources without  meeting  our  esUiblished 
laws,  and  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
type  of  gear  used,  the  permissible  fish  size 
for  taking,  and  other  like  conservation 
meaoiups;  and 

Where.ts,  Thirty-three  nations  have  rati- 
fied the  'Continent;!!  Shelf  "  concept  of  pro- 
tecting their  respective  native  fisheries:  Now, 
therefore.  Your  Memorialists  respectiully  pe- 
tition the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to 
extend  the  present  12-mile  limit  of  fisheries 
control  and  thus  adopt  the  "Continental 
Shelf"  concept,  in  order  to  conserve  and 
perpetuate  the  great  fisheries  resources  off 
tiie  American  West  Ci>ast;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  copies  of  tiiis  Memorial  to  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  of  the  persons 
who  represent  the  State  of  Washington  in 
the   Congre-^is  of   the   United   States. 

Passed  the  Senate  March  6.   1967. 

John  A.  Chercerg, 
Prc.iident  of  the  Senate. 

P.t.wed  the  House  March  7,  1967. 

Don  Emory, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  ALPINE  HOLIDAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  there  are  plans  afoot  for  a 
memorable  .scenic  trijo — a  West  Virsjinia 
alpine  holiday — on  May  13-14.  This 
trip,  which  begins  in  Huntington,  is 
spon.sorcd  by  the  Collis  P.  Huntinston 
Chapter  of  the  National  Railway  His- 
torical Society  and  is  the  third  such  ven- 
ture in  mountain  scenery  travel  for  rail- 
road buflfs.  Limited  to  a  total  of  225 
passengers  and  mountain  scenery  lovers, 
the  700-mile  trip  will  include  a  ride  up 


Bald  Knob  on  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad, 
then  via  the  West  Virginia  Highlands 
Special  through  Shavers  Fork  Canyon 
along  a  branch  of  the  Cheat  River  to 
Elkins.  for  an  overnight  stay. 

Further  details  of  the  ruggedly  pic- 
turesque trip  are  available  in  the  Murch 
19  i.ssue  of  the  Sunday  Gazcttc-Mail 
State  ma.::',azine,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  an 
article  by  William  C.  Blizzard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcor:Q, 
a.s  follows: 

Als'ine    Homday:     TOO-Mile    Special    Tr.mn 

Will   Run    May    13-14 

(By  William  C.  Blizzard) 

Lumbar    laryngitis?      It    may    be    ignored, 

and  goes  with  one  of  the  broadening  aspects 

of  travel. 

Cinders?      Fine   roughage   for   tuna   sand- 

wicnes.  and  stimulators  of  the  tear  glands. 

Profound  triivel  weariness?    A  bonus  to  a 

thrilling  experience  which  will  aid  sleep  for 

at  least  a  week. 

Railroad  buHs.  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
will  answer  objeciions  in  the  above  iTi;inn€r 
when  offered  a  chance  to  cram  700  miles  of 
cllcketv-clack  caravan  through  two  days  of 
some  of  the  finest  of  West  Virginia  scenery. 
Wli.it's  a  little  inconvenience  compared 
Willi  the  rails,  especially  when  those  rails 
parallel  the  noble  New,  the  gorgeous  Green- 
brier, and  the  climactic  Cheat? 

The  true  railroad  fan  wouldn't  miss  the 
chance  to  travel  700  miles  in  his  f.ivorUe 
m.mner  even  if  he  had  to  do  so  suspended 
from  a  coach  ceiling  by  his  heels,  like  a  rest- 
ing bat  in  a  cave.  I  know,  because  I  had 
an  uncle  who  was  run  out  of  town  10  times, 
until  the  townfolk  got  tired  and,  to  his 
disappointment,  let  him  stay. 

It  wasn't  that  my  uncle  wanted  to  live 
in  the  town,  or  prove  how  brave  or  stubborn 
he  was.  He  was  a  railroad  enthusiast,  and 
the  townsfolk  kept  riding  him  past  the  city 
limits  on  a  raU.  They  did  it  10  times,  using 
a  steel  rail  inste;id  of  the  chestnut  variety. 
until  they  found  out  they  were  doing  all  the 
work  and  he  w;\s  having  all  the  fun. 

Thai's  the  way  It  is  with  railroad  buffs. 
So  you  had  better  get  your  reservations  for 
the  West  Virginia  Highlands  Special  early. 
The  Special  will  travel  700  miles  on  Saturd.iy 
and  Sunday,  May  13  and  14.  leaving  Hunt- 
ington on  Saturday  at  7:00  a.m.  and  return- 
ing Sunday  at  7:35  p.m. 

This  trip,  sponsored,  like  three  earlier  ones, 
bv  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  Chapter  ol  the 
National  Railway  Historical  Society,  will  in- 
clude a  ride  of  almost  three  hours  on  the 
Cass  Scenic  Railroad.  The  train  will  shriek 
through  New  River  Canyon  to  Hinton,  then 
climb  through  the  entire  Greenbrier  River 
Valley  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  its 
he.idw:aers  above  Dtirbin. 

From  Durbln  the  Highlands  Special  will 
wind  through  Shavers  Fork  Canyon,  along 
this  branch  of  the  Cheat  River  to  Elkins. 
where  the  225  passengers  will  stay  overn'glt 
About  300  miles  of  this  Itinerary,  from 
Ronceverte  to  Elkins,  is  ordinarily  a  ireight- 
only  railroad  route,  with  no  passengers  al- 
lowed. Much  of  it  is  accessible  only  by  rail. 
Onlv  225  passengers  will  be  allowed  to  em- 
bark. This  is  not  becau.se  additional  railway 
cars  could  not  accommodate  more  pas- 
sengers, but  because  no  more  sleeping  ac- 
commodations could  be  guaranteed,  with 
certainty.  In  Elkins. 

The  special  will  leave  Elkins  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  7:00  a.m..  and  arrive  at  Cass  at  nine. 
Passengers  will  lunch  at  Cass  and  ride  the 
4  3-mile  Shay  line  up  Bald  Knob  and  return. 
The  train  Is  expected  to  leave  Cass  at  12  30 
p.m.  and  arrive  in  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton at  6:25  and  7:35  respectively. 

This  adds  up  to  a  700-mile  weekend  ride. 
The  exact  cost  is  not  known  at  this  time,  but 
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sales  and  reservations  begin  tomorrow,  March 
20,  when  full  Information  will  be  available. 

A  Historical  Society  official  said  that  the 
price,  with  no  deduction  for  minors,  would 
be  "about  $26  for  the  trip,  within  a  dollar 
or  two.  This  Includes  700  miles  of  travel,  the 
Cass  Scenic  Railroad  fare,  lodging  at  Elkins, 
and  all  meals  except  dinner  Saturday  night 
at  Elkins  and  breakfast  the  following  morn- 
ing We  think  this  may  be  the  biggest  rail- 
road bargain  in  the  United  States." 

There  will  be  two  stops  In  scenic  Shavers 
Fork  Canyon  for  the  benefit  of  photograph- 
ers, one  at  a  high  bridge  for  pictures  of  the 
train  itself,  and  the  other  at  Wildell,  In  the 
Greenbrier  River  headwaters. 

You  may  get  more  information,  reserva- 
tions, or  tickets,  from  the  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton Chapter,  National  Railway  Historical  So- 
ciety. P.O.  Box  271,  Huntington  25707,  or 
the  Fountain  Hobby  Center.  Washington 
Street  and  Bigley  Avenue  25302,  Charleston. 
Reserved  tickets  must  be  paid  for  and 
claimed  before  April  15,  or  they  will  be  sold 
to  others. 

To  get  tickets,  act  fast.  Is  this  cinder- 
circuit  surfeit  worth  it?  A  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  think  so.    Do  bring  warm  clothing. 


LARGE      FAMILIES      OF      AMERICA 
ENDORSE  TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Large 
Ffcmilies  of  America  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization organized  in  1964  devoted  to 
the  common  interests  of  responsible  par- 
ents of  large  families.  These  families, 
all  having  four  or  more  children,  realize 
the  Importance  of  education  today  and 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  growing 
costs  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Stanley  Bomer,  president  of  the 
organization,  which  includes  43  chapters 
in  27  States,  recently  announced  the  vote 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Large  Fami- 
lies of  America  endorsing  my  tuition  tax 
credit  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  March  2,  1966,  is- 
sue of  the  Suburban  News,  Shelton, 
Conn.,   be  printed  in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Shelton  (Conn.).  Suburban  News, 

Mar.  2,  1967] 

Large    Family    Group    Backs    Tax    Bill 

A  strong  vote  of  support  for  the  Rlblcoff 

tax  credits  for  college  expense  bill  was  voted 

here  yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

Large  Families  of  America,  Inc.,  representing 

the  more  than  50,000  who  are  affiliated  with 

the  growing  organization. 

The  announcement  of  this  support  for 
U.S.  Senator  Abraham  Riblcoff's  proposed 
legislation  was  made  by  Stanley  Bomer,  pres. 
Ident  of  the  organization  including  43  chap- 
ters In  27  states.  The  bill  proposes  that  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $325  on  the  first  $1,000 
of  tuition,  fees  and  book  expenses  be  allowed 
any  taxpayer  supporting  a  college  student. 
This  tax  credit  would  be  totally  deductible 
from  the  net  Income  tax  of  any  taxpayer 
with  a  child  in  college. 

"For  the  5.5  million  college  students  en- 
rolled in  America's  colleges  and  universities, 
aiid  their  parents,  this  proposed  law,  with  its 
enactment,  could  mean  a  direct  savings  of  up 
to  $1.8  billions,"  Bomer  noted,  "and  this 
money  could  do  much  to  help  parents  and 
students  alike  toward  furthering  this  nation's 
college  educational  program." 

The  LFA,  organized  in  1964,  is  a  non-profit 
organization,  non-denominational  and  edu- 
cational, devoted  to  the  common  Interests  of 
responsible  parents  and  their  children  In 
large  families.  Its  aim  Is  to  bring  large  fam- 
ilies with  four  or  more  children  together  to 


seek  answers  to  common  social,  economic  and 
environmental  problems,  and  to  afford  mem- 
bership the  opportunity  of  sharing  their  ex- 
periences with  others  similarly  endowed.  It 
is  also  united  in  a  common  effort  to  make  the 
interests  and  goals  of  large  families  known 
to  an  American  society  where  almost  20  mil- 
lion families  have  no  children  at  all  under 
18  years  of  age. 

■fhe  Ribicoff-Domlnlck  Amendment  "Tax 
Credit  for  College  Tuition".  (H.R.  12752)  will 
be  brought  up  again  In  Congress  this  year 
after  being  defeated  by  a  vote  of  47  to  37  in 
the  last  session  of  the  national  legislature. 

"Well  educated  children  are  one  of  the 
most  important  assets  this  country  has."  said 
Mr.  Bonier,  "and  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
further  our  nation's  children's  education  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  program." 

It  was  Indicated  that  members  of  the  LFA 
will  begin  a  campaign  to  let  their  own  Con- 
gressmen know  of  their  interest  in  having 
the  Ribicoff-Domlnlck  college  tax  credits  bill 
p.'vssed  this  year. 


UNDER  19:  WHAT  A  MAN  HE  IS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention was  called  recently  to  an  article 
entitled  "Under  19:  'What  a  Man  He  Is," 
published  in  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Press: 
as  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18,  I  think  the  article  is 
highly  significant.  Certainly  I  feel  that 
it  helps  to  make  us  all  aware  of  the  great 
burden  our  young  people  are  asked  to 
carry  in  modem  society.  The  tre- 
mendous pace  of  our  lives  has  pushed 
upon  the  young  men  of  American  addi- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities. 

To  quote  this  timely  article : 

A  pale-cheeked,  bushy  haired,  tight 
muscled  fellow  who,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, would  be  considered  by  society  as 
half  man.  half  boy,  not  yet  dry  behind  the 
ears  ...  is  the  beardless  hope  of  the  free 
man  .  .  .  He  has  seen  more  suffering  than 
he  should  have  in  his  short  life  ...  He  has 
wept  in  private  and  public  .  .  .  and  he  has 
become  self-sufficient  .  .  .  Under  19  years 
of  age — what  a  man  he  Is!  He  is  a  true 
American ! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  March  15. 
1967,  Sheridan  Press  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  19 :  What  a  Man  He  Is! 

(Note.— Tim  Markel  Is  a  Sheridan  resi- 
dent. Among  his  acquaintances  is  the 
family  of  Capt.  Eugene  Weston  Scott,  a  U.S. 
army  chaplain  in  Vietnam.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  family  Chaplain  Scott  wrote 
about  the  U.S.  soldier  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  letter  warm  In  Its  under- 
standing and  inspirational  in  its  treatment. 
Tlie  letter,  provided  us  by  Markel,  follow's.) 

The  average  age  of  the  combat  soldier  in 
many  units  in  Vietnam  is  under  19.  And 
what  a  man  he  Is! 

A  pale-cheeked,  bushy  haired,  tight 
muscled  fellow  who.  under  normal  circum- 
stances, would  be  considered  by  society  as 
half  man.  half  boy,  not  yet  dry  behind  the 
ears,  a  pain  in  the  unemployment  chart. 

But,  here  and  now,  he  Is  the  beardless 
hope  of  the  free  man.  When  he  walks  by 
Old  Glory  he  salutes  it.  Doing  so  he  is  pay- 
ing respect  not  just  to  a  piece  of  cloth.  But 
he  is  honoring  the  many  brave  fighting  men 
before  him  that  have  fought,  bled  and  died 
that  our  nation  might  continue  to  be  One 
Nation  Under  God.  He  also  respects  those 
of  higher  rank  and  those  being  his  elders. 

He  does  not  demonstrate  or  carry  a  poster 
in  front  of  his  commander's  tent  during  his 


off-duty  time.  He  does  not  throw  rocks  at 
jeep  windows  or  fellow  GI's  when  he  does  not 
get  his  way.  He  listens  to  rock-and-roll  and 
105  mm  howitzers.  He  has  heat  in  the  day 
and  accepts  mortars  at  night. 

He  just  got  out  of  high  school  within  the 
past  year,  received  so-so-grades,  played  a 
little  football,  and  had  a  girl  who  broke  up 
with  him  when  he  went  overseas  or  who 
swears  he  is  still  faithful  although  he  is 
half  the  world  away. 

He  has  learned  to  like  beer  by  now  be- 
cause it  is  cold,  and  because  it  is  "the  thing 
to  do  "  He  smokes  because  he  gets  free  cig- 
arettes In  his  C  ration  package,  and  it  is 
also  "the  thing  to  do."  But  many  GI's  respect 
their  body  as  the  temple  of  God  and  refrain 
from  doing  "the  thing  to  do  '  He  is  a 
private  first  class,  a  one-year  military  veteran 
with  one  more  to  go.  His  eyes  are  clear,  but 
his  future  is  not. 

He  still  has  trovible  spelling,  and  writing 
letters  home  Is  a  painful  process.  But  he 
can  break  down  a  rifle  in  30  seconds  and 
put  it  back  together  again  in  29  He  can 
describe  the  nomenclature  of  a  fragmenta- 
tion grenade,  explain  how  a  machine  gun 
or  an  M-14  or  M-16  rifle  operates,  and,  of 
course,  utilize  all  of  them  when  the  need 
arises  He  can  also  perspire.  He  can  dig  a 
foxhole,  apply  professional  first  aid  to  a 
wounded  companion,  march  until  he  is  told 
to  stop  or  stop  until  he  is  told  to  march. 
And  he  is  not  here  marching  on  some  fellow 
citizens  to  cause  trouble.  His  mission  here 
is  to  stop  trouble. 

He  obeys  now,  without  hesitation.  But 
he  is  not  broken. 

He  has  seen  more  suffering  than  he  should 
have  in  his  short  life.  He  saw  his  buddies 
lose  arms  and  legs,  eyes  and  hands.  He  has 
stood  among  hills  of  bodies,  and  he  heli:>ed 
to  construct  those  hills 

He  has  wept  in  private  and  in  public,  r;nd 
he  has  not  been  ashamed  at  either  plsce,  be- 
cause his  buddies  have  fallen  in  battle  and 
he  has  come  close  to  going  with  them. 

And  he  has  become  self-sufficient:  he  has 
two  pair  of  fatigues,  washes  one  and  wears 
the  other.  He  sometimes  forgets  to  brush 
his  teeth  but  never  his  rifle.  He  keeps  his 
socks  dry  and  his  canteen  full.  He  can  cook 
his  own  meals,  fix  his  own  hurts,  and  mend 
his  own  rips — material  or  mental 

He  will  share  his  water  with  you  if  you 
thirst,  break  his  rations  in  half  if  you  hunger, 
split  his  ammunition  if  you  are  "fighting  for 
your  life.  If  you  talk  like  you  would  like  to 
burn  your  draft  card  or  protest  the  draft, 
he  will  blacken  both  your  eyes  with  one 
hand  while  still  holding  his  rifle  in  firing 
position.  He  Is  a  U.S.  soldier  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

Under  19  years  of  age — what  a  man  he  is! 
He  is  a  true  American! 


THE  SILVER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  dis- 
cussion last  Thursday  regarding  the 
serious  silver  shortage  which  this  Na- 
tion now  faces.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]  is  to 
be  commended  for  having  initiated  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter  last  Thursday  and 
for  so  diligently  pursuing  solutions  for 
this  problem  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  near- 
ing  another  critical  time  regarding  the 
supply  of  silver.  During  the  13  months 
prior  to  February  1967  silver  reserves 
shrunk  by  41  percent.  Free  silver  in 
reserve  during  the  same  period  was  re- 
duced by  over  50  percent.  It  is  diflBcult 
to  see  how  the  United  States  can  with- 
stand such  a  pace  for  long.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  pointed  out 
previously,    we   already    have    less    free 
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silver  on  reserve  than  the  OfiBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  deems  sufficient  for  the 
national  stockpile.  The  annual  domes- 
tic demand  for  free  silver  similarly  ex- 
ceeds current  resci-ves. 

Once  again  it  appears  that  the  situ- 
ation calls  for  congressional  attention. 
For  the  immediate  protection  of  our  Na- 
tion, some  sort  of  reserve  for  national 
defense  purposes  seems  to  be  in  order. 
In  addition,  if  the  transistion  from  silver 
coins  to  new  coins  is  nearly  completed 
and  if,  therefore,  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  fear  the  melting  of  silver  coins, 
it  would  appear  that  the  artificial  price 
of  $1.29  per  ounce  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  reex- 
amined. All  indications  are  that  the 
increased  silver  production  necessary  to 
meet  domestic  and  defense  requirements 
will  not  be  realized  if  the  price  of  silver 
remains  at  the  present  level.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  assemble  the  facts,  con- 
sider them  carefully,  and  act  accordingly 
with  as  much  speed  as  is  possible. 


DEATH  OF  VICTOR  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  last  week  of  my  good  friend  Vic- 
tor Johnston,  special  assistant  on  the 
Republican  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

His  appearance  so  robust,  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  it  is  all  the  more  shocking 
that  he  was  so  suddenly  taken  from  this 
mortal  world. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  III  tells  us: 


To  every   thing   there   Is   a  season,   and  a 

time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven:  a 

time  to  be  Ixsm,  and  a  time  to  die  •   •   •  a 
time  to  weep  .  .  .  and  a  time  to  mourn. 

God,  moving  in  His  sometimes  incom- 
prehensible ways,  determined  Vic  John- 
ston's time  had  come.  So  we  who  re- 
main must  suffer  our  loss,  mournfully 
pondering  the  mystery  of  mortality, 
meanwhile  paying  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

Victor  Johnston  never  held  elective 
office.  But  he  devoted  many  years  of 
life  rendering  service  to  those  who  do. 
With  his  distinguished  bearing  and  his 
handsome  appearance,  crowned  by  iron- 
gray  hair.  Vic  was  often  mistaken  for  a 
Senator. 

Flattering  as  this  might  be  to  a  lesser 
man.  such  mistaken  identity  never  went 
to  his  head.  Times  without  number  he 
sat  in  the  councils  of  the  high  and 
mighty.  But  he  never  acquired  any  airs 
or  false  pretensions.  He  never  harbored 
delusions  of  grandeur  or  power. 

To  the  end.  he  remained  a  modest,  self- 
effacing  gentleman  who  shimned  the 
limelight.  Not  for  him  the  center  of  the 
stacp.  He  stayed  in  the  wings,  out  of 
public  view,  and  let  the  ofTiceholder  and 
the  officesecker  have  the  stage  to  them- 
selves. 

Beginning  in  1949.  Vic  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee,  and  a  loyal  and  diligent 
campaign  worker  he  proved  to  be. 

In  1959,  when  Hawaii  was  holding  its 
first  election  under  statehood,  Vic  jour- 
neyed all  the  way  to  my  mid-Pacific 
State  offering  assistance  to  me  in  my 
campaign  for  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Shortly  thereafter,  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington. Vic  not  only  helped  me  with  my 
official  duties,  but  with  his  unfailing 
kindness  also  helped  me  to  find  a  home 
and  get  settled.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Johnston  extended  to  us  the  hospitaUty 
of  their  home  while  ours  was  being 
furnished.  I  have  warm  recollections  of 
their  helpfulness  and  kindness  toward 
me  and  my  family.  Since  then  we 
sliared  many  happy  occasions  together. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  Vic  and  Mrs.  John- 
ston and  to  share  their  friendship.  And 
I  am  very  grateful  for  their  many 
courtesies  and  kindnesses. 

I  have  lost  a  valued  counselor  and 
friend,  and  my  party  has  lost  a  tireless, 
dedicated  worker. 

Ellyn  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Johnston  and  the  chil- 
dren in  their  bereavement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
resume  of  Victor  Johnston  which  appears 
in  Who's  Who  in  America  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Who's  Who  In  America] 
RtsuMi:  Victor  A.  Johnston 
Johnston,  Victor  A.,  campaign  dlr.;  b.  Ink- 
ster.  N.D.,  Sept.  3.  1900;  s.  Angus  J.  and  Wini- 
fred (McKechney)  J.;  student  U.  of  NX)., 
1921.  1922,  1923;  m.  Margaret  Landt.  Aug.  15, 
1923';  clUldren— Peggy  (Mrs.  Lucky  Somers), 
Robert  L.,  Judith  Ann.  Mem.  Capitol  Police 
Force  Washington.  1923-26;  editor-pub. 
weekly  newspaper.  Red  River  Valley  Citizen, 
Grand  Porks.  N.D.,  1926-30;  publicity  dlr. 
Fed  Farm.  Bd.,  Minneapolis,  1930-32;  free 
lance  publicity,  1932-38;  dlr.  Minn.  State 
Tourist  Bur.,  St.  Paul.  1938-44;  exec,  sec: 
Republican  Party  of  Wis.,  Madison,  1944-46; 
admlnistrv.  asst.  Senator  Joe  McCarthy, 
Washington.  194&-47;  mgr.  Stassen  Presdl. 
Campaign  in  Wis..  1948;  nat.  dlr.  Dewey- 
Warren  Club  orgn..  1948;  campaign  dlr.  Nat. 

Rep.  Senatorial  Com.,  Washington,  1949 ; 

dlr.  orgn.  Nat.  Taft  for  President  Com..  1951- 
52  Trustee  Taft  Found.  Mem.  Am.  Legion, 
40  and  8.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Mason  (32% 
Shrlner),  Elk.  Clubs:  New  York  Athletic; 
Capitol  Hill.  Congressional  Country,  Nat. 
Press.  Home:  3900  Watson  PI..  N.W..  West- 
moreland Hills.  Office:  U.S.  Capitol  Bldg., 
Washington  16. 


•AMERICAN  EDUCATION'  LOOKS  AT 
PRAYER   DECISION   OF  SUPREME 
COURT,  AND  INTERPRETATION  BY 
VARIOUS  SCHOOLS  AND  STATES- 
WEST        VIRGINIA        MENTIONED 
AMONG  THESE  AS  EXAMPLE 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  mail  being  received  in  my  office 
from  concerned  citizens  of  West  Virginia, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
was  published  in   the  December   1966- 
January  1967  edition  of  American  Edu- 
cation. 

In  this  article,  the  reactions  of  several 
Slates— the  State  of  West  Virginia 
among  them— to  the  Supreme  Court 
•prayer  decision"  are  rationally  de- 
scribed. Also  described  are  the  wide 
variety  of  practices  currently  existing  in 
our  schools  and  having  to  do  with  reli- 
gious holidays  and  the  observances  at- 
tendant upon  these  seasons. 

Because  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Sena- 
tors and  to  others  who  read  the  Record, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Bah.  Humbug,  Virginia— We 
Don't  Know"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bah.  Humbug.  Vihcinia— We  Dont  Know: 
Christmas  Poses  Dilemma  for  the 
Schools 

The  scene  is  a  crowded  school  auditorium 
In  Rocky  Mountain,  N.C;  the  time.  mid- 
December  1965.  All  eyes  are  focused  on  the 
lighted  stage  where  Thurman  Highsmlth  in 
flowing  robes  and  artificial  beard  assumes  a 
patriarchal  stance  befitting  his  role  of  Joseph 
in  ••The  First  Christmas.^'  while  beside  him 
Barbara  Pender  tenderly  rocks  a  swathed 
doll  as  the  Magi  offer  homage. 

At  the  same  moment  In  Baltimore,  Md.. 
a  class  of  third-graders  at  Cross  Country 
School  watch  a  totally  different  performance. 
In  a  room  bare  of  holly  or  pine,  of  stars  and 
bells,  the  panorama  before  their  wondering 
eyes  Is  a  blackboard  on  which  Is  emblazoned 
the  three-times  table  rather  than  the  three 
wise  men.  No  visions  of  sugarplums  dance 
through  these  children's  heads;  no  shred  of 
evidence  In  the  tidy  classroom  suggests  that 
Christmas  Is  only  a  week  away. 

If  the  earnest  young  actors  in  North  Caro- 
lina betray  a  trace  of  nervousness,  theirs  Is 
the  anxiety  common  to  all  conscientious  per- 
formers rather  than  the  fear  that  they  may 
be  violating  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Equally 
remote  from  the  minds  of  the  Baltimore 
scholars  Is  the  knowledge  that  constitutional 
Interpretation  Is  either  denying  them  or 
shielding  them  from  scenes  like  those  on  the 
Carver  School  stage. 

Their  teachers,  alas  for  them,  are  not  so 
blissfully  Ignorant  of  the  Christmas  contro- 
versy In  which  these  youngsters  unwittingly 
have  become  Exhibits  A  and  B.  Does  the 
First  Amendment  demand  total  abstinence 
from  the  holiday,  as  In  the  second  example; 
or  permit  total  Involvement,  as  in  the  first? 
Many  an  American  school  official  would  like 
to  find  the  answer  to  that  question  In  his 
Christmas  stocking,  four  Yule  seasons  after 
Santa  Claus  became  a  national  Issue. 

Barring  such  a  miracle,  the  strikingly  con- 
trasted winter  scenes  above  will  be  repeated, 
with  a  few  name  changes,  at  the  same  schools 
and  others  like  them  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  They  represent  polar  reactions  to  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  17,  1963, 
with  the  imposing  title:  School  District  of 
Abington  Township,  Pa.,  et  al.  v.  Schempp 
et  al,  and  Murray  et  al.  v.  Curlett  et  al. 

Popularly  known  as  •'the  prayer  ruling," 
this  opinion  found  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  during  opening  exercises  in  Abington 
Township  schools  and  readings  from  the 
Bible  in  Baltimore  classrooms  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  •'Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  of  prohibiting  free  exercise  thereof." 
By  extension  of  the  principles  of  church- 
State  separation  enunciated  by  the  Court  in 
Its  controversial  ruling,  all  forms  of  religious 
observajice  were  henceforth  outlawed  from 
public  classrooms  In  the  opinion  of  many. 
The  question  left  to  plague  school  oRicials 
from  coast  to  coast  was  as  much  a  semantic 
as  a  legal  one.  What  constitutes  a  religious 
observance?  Is  a  Christmas  party  religious 
in  its  nature?  Some  authorities,  mting 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  •'Christ 
Mass."  snv  "ves."  Others,  pointing  out  the 
heavy  accretion  of  secular  customs  attacUea 
to  the  festival,  say  "no."  Caught  in  the  mid- 
dle, many  a  teacher  to  whom  the  decision 
has  been  relegated  by  an  uncertain  principal 
would  like  to  ask  Santa  for  a  pocket  rule-of- 
thumb. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  gift  Is  quite  beyond 
SanU's  means,  even  if  his  legal  status  in  the 
Nation's     educational     system     were    clear. 
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Only  In  the  event  of  subsequent  litigation 
could  the  Supreme  Court  further  amplify  its 
ruling.  The  controversial  1963  ruling  Itself 
stems  from  Court  efforts  to  clarify  Its  1962 
decision  In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  a  case  Involving 
tlie  reading  of  a  nondenomlnational  prayer 
in  New  York  State  schools. 

In  1963.  a  Williamsport.  Pa  ,  sixth  grader 
learned  the  futility  of  seeking  enlightment 
from  the  fountalnhead.  •'Replying  to  your 
letter  of  Nov.  14."  the  Court's  clerk  wrote  to 
Carolyn  Bunderup  of  Sheridan  Elementary 
School,  "you  are  advised  that  there  has  been 
no  opinion  of  this  court  covering  the  singing 
of  Christmas  carols.  .  .  ." 

If  there  has  been  '•no  opinion  of  this 
court"  on  the  subject  of  Chrlsttn.is  carols, 
there  have  been  decisions  from  lower  courts 
snd  a  great  deal  of  compensatory  opinion 
from  lesser  oracles,  many  of  them  eminent 
In  their  own  right.  Harvard  professor  Paul 
Freund,  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
authorities  on  constitutional  law,  acknowl- 
edges the  difficulty  facing  interpreters  In  a 
recent  book.  Religion  and  the  Public  Schools. 
•'If  the  precise  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  not  clear,"  he  wrote,  "the  applica- 
tion of  Its  safeguards  to  the  States  Is  even 
more  elusive." 

Just  how  politically  controversial  it  could 
be  was  revealed  on  the  Senate  floor  this  fall 
when  a  propored  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  "voluntary"  prayer  and  holiday 
observances  In  the  schools  came  only  nine 
votes  short  of  Senate  approval,  and  fulled 
as  had  some  160  earlier  resolutions  on  the 
same  topic. 

Leading  the  successful  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) 
argued  that  the  trouble  lay  not  with  the 
Court  decision,  but  with  school  officials  who 
failed  to  understand  what  the  Court  said. 
Their  "arbitrary  actions,'^  rather  than  the 
law,  were  taking  the  Joy  out  of  Christmas, 
he  suggested. 

If  law  professors  and  U.S.  Senators  find 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  enigmatic 
and  the  opinions  of  the  nine  justices  divi- 
sive, it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  discover  that 
school  officials  differ  radically  In  their  ap- 
plication of  the  prayer  ruling.  In  the  deep 
South,  where  religious  and  constitutional 
fundamentalism  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  rule  has  generally  been  taken  literally, 
as  a  proscription  of  •'directed  prayer"  only. 

In  such  areas.  Its  effect  on  holiday  cele- 
brations has  been  negligible,  as  newspaper 
accounts  of  Christmas  pageants  in  Rocky 
Mountain.  Columbia,  S.C..  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
other  Southern  cities  document.  In  other 
areas,  particularly  those  where  religious  mi- 
norities form  a  neighborhood  majority. 
Christmas  celebrations  are  less  frequent.  In 
the  most  extreme  case  on  record,  the  word 
•Christmas"  was  briefly  eradicated  from  the 
official  school  vocabulary.  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  shaken  by  the  outcome  of  the 
Murray  case  In  nearby  Baltimore.  In  1963 
substituted  '•winter"  in  the  calendar  of  holi- 
days until  it  was  persuaded  by  public  laugh- 
ter that  it  need  not  go  quite  that  far. 

Most  school  districts,  of  course,  don't  ap- 
proach these  extremes.  Perhaps  the  general 
tendency  toward  moderation  takes  Its  cue 
from  the  1964  report  of  a  special  commission 
named  by  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  religion  in  the  schools.  "Reasonable 
recognition"  of  Christmas  was  the  commis- 
sion's recommendation,  "in  the  spirit  of  ex- 
posing children  to  different  rites  and  customs 
of  families,  cultures  and  creeds." 

In  practice,  •'reasonable  recognition"  Is 
often^  translated  as  "what  the  traffic  will 
bear."  although  few  administrators  express 
it  In  quite  those  words.  They  do  In  many 
instances  describe  a  statewide  lalssez-falre 
policy  as  "local  option  within  the  law." 
which  some  observers  more  candidly  Identify 
*«  "buck  passing." 
The  buck  that  is  passed  like  an  especially 
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hot  potato  from  hand  to  hand  down  the  line 
In  many  school  districts  Involves  Immediate 
pi-actlcal  questions,  seemingly  far  removed 
from  the  academic  discussion  of  church- 
state  relations  which  Robert  Ulrlch,  in  a  lec- 
ture at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation, referred  to  as  "the  great  debate  of  the 
United  States." 

To  the  classroom  teacher  on  the  firing 
line  of  parental  wrath,  the  "great  debate"  Is 
likely  to  dissolve  Into  a  series  of  small  ones, 
dealing  with  whether  Rudolph  the  Red- 
Nosed  Reindeer  comes  tinder  the  same  pro- 
hibition as  Santa's  original  team,  or  whether 
a  gilded  star  on  a  paper  tree  deserves  the 
designation  of  "religious  symbol."  Some  of 
these  questions  call  for  the  sort  of  subtle 
scholarship  that  formerly  considered  how- 
many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  Today,  the  needles  are  pine,  but  we 
are  still  dealing,  as  one  thoughtful  super- 
intendent said,  with  "a  profound  and  ancient 
philosophical  question." 

Speaking  more  colloquially.  another 
school  superintendent  declined  to  describe 
the  effect  of  the  prayer  ruling  on  Christ- 
mas "in  words  of  one  syllable."  But  even 
in  words  of  unlimi'ced  length,  many  officials 
from  various  areas  found  the  elTect  hard  to 
describe  in  telephone  Interviews  this  fall. 
"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  want  to  know," 
one  Northern  superintendent  replied  testily 
when  asked  what  kind  of  Christmas  parties 
might  be  held  in  the  schools  under  his  Juris- 
diction. Below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  South 
Carolina's  Jesse  T.  Anderson  said  much  the 
same  thing  in  a  voice  full  of  good  humor. 
Both  appeared  secure  in  the  assumption 
that  what  they  didn't  know  wouldn't  hurt 
them,  legally. 

Others,  less  sure  of  their  course,  agreed 
with  a  Baltimore  principal  that  "it's  a  very 
tricky  situation."  To  prove  it,  contradictory 
incidents  abounded.  In  Floral  Park,  Long 
Island,  principal  Albert  B.  Calne  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Central 
High  School  District  No.  2  when  he  ordered 
a  creche  made  by  the  French  Club  of  New 
Hyde  Park  Memorial  High  removed.  In  Port 
Leyden,  N.Y.,  scene  of  an  earlier  school  board 
dispute  over  a  yearbook  ad  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Principal  William  Kellerhals 
doesn't  consider  a  nativity  scene  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  sees  no  effect  of  the  prayer 
ruling  on  the  holiday  program  In  his  school. 
Still  other  districts,  although  obhged  to 
discontinue  daily  prayers  by  court  or  execu- 
tive order,  see  no  relation  between  the 
prayer  ruling  and  Yule.  In  Cumberland 
County,  Md.,  which  mustered  20.000  signa- 
tures on  a  petition  asking  the  House  Judi- 
ciary committee  to  release  a  then-pending 
prayer  amendment,  the  problem  of  Christ- 
mas decoration  Is  muted  somewhat  by  a 
local  fire  ordinance  prohibiting  lights  on 
trees,  but  Assistant  School  Superintendent 
Ricliard  T.  Rizer  sees  no  objection  to  carols, 
nativity  scenes,  or  Santa  Ciaus.  Trees, 
tinsel.  Santas,  and  carols  have  always  been 
customary  in  Arizona,  even  though  its  State 
constitution  prohibits  sectarian  prayer  In 
tax-supported   Institutions. 

In  oilier  cases,  where  school  officials  did 
.■^ce  some  relation  between  the  prayer  rul- 
ing and  holidays  but  weren't  sure  what,  they 
sought  legal  advice.  What  they  received 
EomeJmes  seemed  as  uncertain  as  a  roast 
suckling  pig  in  a  poke,  Discusslne  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  prayer  ruling  to  holidays, 
the  Attorney  General  of  Michigan  frankly 
acknowledged  that  "here  we  have  no  spe- 
cific court  decisions  to  guide  tu"  so  that 
"the  general  principles  enunciated  by  the 
courts  in  other  cases  must  be  applied  with 
reason  and  good  sense  .  .  .  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem." 

An  awareness  of  "the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem "  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  Michigan, 
which  boasts  one  of  the  first  legal  contro- 
versies over  religion  in  public  schools  in  the 
Nation's    history.      The    precedent   allowing 


Bible  readings  established  by  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  in  the  1898  case  of  Pfe-ffer  v. 
The  Board  of  Education  o/  Detroit  was  of 
course  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
1963  ruling,  as  were  comparable  statutes  or 
court  precedents  in  23  other  States. 

New  criteria  laid  down  by  counsel  in  sev- 
eral States  after  the  1963  ruling  gave  little 
comfort  to  Individuals  seeking  easy  an- 
swers. In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  "plays 
depicting  the  importance  of  the  occasion  .  .  . 
the  display  of  Christmas  trees  and  nativity 
scenes  "  are  all  declared  to  be  within  "an  un- 
decided area."  The  decisive  element  in  any 
particular  case  is  defined  as  the  intangible 
"religious  overtones." 

In  Massachusetts,  where  Attorney  General 
Edward  Brooke  was  called  upon  for  an  opin- 
ion, another  imprect.se  criterion  was  sug- 
gested. In  his  view,  the  holiday  "being  re- 
ligious In  nature  "  could  not  be  observed  with- 
out some  accustomed  trappings,  but  such 
symbols  as  "Christmas  tree  or  nativity  scene" 
might  be  educational  "if  used  to  promote 
understanding  and  tolerance,  as  opposed  to 
any  particular  .  .  .  orthodoxy" 

Michigan's  attorney  general  similarly  listed 
abstract  considerations  governing  holiday 
celebrations.  "Emphasis  on  what  unites 
rather  than  divides"  was  his  first  criterion 
for  evaluating  the  propriety  of  any  particu- 
lar occasion.  "Recognition"  of  holidays  and 
teaching  about  their  origins  was  di?erenti- 
ated  from  "any  attempt  at  Indoctrination," 
the  latter  being  taboo,  while  religious  sym- 
bols, such  as  trees  and  creches,  may  be  per- 
mitted "as  part  of  the  overall  educational 
process." 

Such  interpretations  tend  to  give  equal 
weight  to  the  various  forms  of  observance, 
judging  not  on  the  action  so  much  as  the 
spirit.  Other  legal  opinions,  however,  have 
differentiated  sharply  between  specific  prac- 
tices, and  provide  an  easier  guide  for  teachers 
to  follow.  In  Washington,  DC  Corporation 
Counsel  Chester  A.  Gray  made  a  specific 
ruling  that  carols  in  student  assemblies  are 
in  harmony  with  court  decisions  as  long  as 
they  are  "incidental."  In  Florida,  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  which  preceded 
the  U.S.  prayer  ruling,  spelled  out  its  dis- 
tinction between  nativity  plays,  which  were 
considered  too  clearly  religious,  and  trees, 
carols,  or  "symbols  made  by  children,"  all  of 
which  were  ruled  permissible  by  that  court. 
The  downright  ban  on  nativity  scenes, 
later  adopted  in  and  around  the  Nation's 
capital,  anticipates  one  of  the  most  probable 
grounds  of  any  future  litigation. 

What  some  non-Christians  most  strongly 
object  to.  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith.  is 
"a  chrislological  performance  or  emphasis." 
Speaking  as  general  counsel  for  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress.  Leo  PfefTer  who  repre- 
sented Chamberlin  in  the  key  case  of  C'nam- 
berhn  v.  Dade  Comity  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, confirms  this  viewpoint.  It  was 
the  Chamberlin  case  that  provoked  Miami's 
prohibition  of  nativity  pageants  and  films 
while  allowing  trees  and  carols.  "On  t!.e 
whole  we  felt  the  reculation  issued  by  Dade 
County  acceptable.  "  Mr.  Pfeffer  says  of  his 
compromise. 

Minority  groups  are  no  mere  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  than  majority  groups,  yet 
there  is  other  evidence  that  elimination  of 
"christological"  elenients  from  school  cele- 
brations would  meet  most  Jewisii  objections 
if  not  those  of  nonbelievers.  In  1960.  t'le 
B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Organization  sponsored 
a  sociologist's  study  of  attitudes  of  SCa 
Jewish  teenagers  toward  holiday  observances. 
Reporting  on  the  results.  Irving  Canter  found 
that  95  percent  of  the  youthful  participants 
had  been  involved  in  some  school  Chri.'tn-.as 
r;cti\ity,  and  that  80  percent  enjoyed  the  ac- 
tivity if  religious  elements  were  excluded. 
In  fact,  40  percent  went  so  fax  as  to  say  that 
they  sang  carols  outside  of  school,  although 
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this   was   not   Interpreted   by   them   or   the 
author  as  a  weakening  of  their  own  faith. 

The  study  concluded  with  an  expressed 
hope  that  "educators  and  community  lead- 
ers" might  "utilize  the  Christmas  season  to 
build  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
among  children  of  all  nationalities,  races 
and  religions.  •  a  positive  aspect  of  the  holi- 
day also  mentioned  by  the  attorneys-general 
of  West  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

Such  distinctions  between  "chrlstological" 
and  cultural  ingredients  take  into  considera- 
tion the  checkered  career  of  a  holiday  that 
has  had  many  prior  ups  and  downs— as  well 
as  outs— in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  "distinctive  American  Christmas"  that 
today's  partisans  attack  and  defend  actually 
did  not  uike  shape  until  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury, according  tti  sociologist  James  H.  Bar- 
nett.  Many  Christians  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  rejected  the  holiday  as  a  "pagan 
abomination"  and  "wanton  Bacchanalian 
Feast."  In  fact,  "anylxxly  who  is  found  ob- 
serving, by  abstinence  from  labor,  feasting 
or  other  way,  any  such  days  as  Christmas, 
shall  pay  for  every  such  offense  five  shill- 
ings." in  the  words  of  a  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute of  1659. 

Secular  aspects  of  Christmas  were  distin- 
guishable from  the  very  beginning;  Indeed, 
the  canny  first  Christians  rewrote  history  to 
suit  their  purposes  as  blithely  as  latter-day 
Russians  when  they  set  Christ's  birthdate 
near  the  popular  Roman  festival  of  Saturn, 
and  adjustment  to  the  winter  solstice  which 
made  it  easy  for  subsequent  Christian  cele- 
brants to  borrow  the  symbols  of  everlasting 
life— evergreen,  holly,  mistletoe,  candles— 
from  all  the  pagan  tribes  of  Europe. 

As  for  Jolly  old  St.  Nick,  his  principal 
crime  seems  to  be  one  of  gtiilt  by  association. 
A  folk  hero  of  the  Dutch  with  rather  slender 
claims  to  sainthood,  he  had  his  own  separate 
festival  on  December  6  which  was  not  merged 
with  Christmas  until  more  than  a  century 
after  the  Dutch  settlers  reached  New  York. 
Convenient  as  these  historical  distinctions 
between  Christian  and  folk  elements  in  the 
Yule  celebration  appear  to  be  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  they  are  not  widely  applied  at 
present.  Most  superintendents  polled  saw 
no  difference  between  a  nativity  scene  and  a 
Christmas  tree,  so  long  as  neither  was  of- 
fered as  "a  religious  observance"— by  which 
they  apparently  meant  accompanied  by 
prayer.  At  the  other  end  of  the  opinion 
spectrum.  Monroe  H.  Preedman.  a  Washing- 
ton attorney  who  has  been  active  In  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Investigation 
of  prayer  practices,  considers  Santa  Claus  a 
traumatic  agent  in  the  lives  of  very  young 
non-Christians,  with  his  promises  of  toys  for 
"good  little  boys  and  girls."  and  suggests 
there  may  have  to  be  further  litigation  to  bar 
Santa  from  the  kindergarten,  where  he  Is 
likely   to  do   the   most  damage. 

With  exactly  the  opposite  goal.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  (R-Ill.)  treated  Christmas 
as  religious  in  arguing  for  his  measure. 
"After  all.  think  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word."  he  reasoned.  A  million  signatures 
on  various  petitions  to  the  Senator  attested 
to  this  point  of  view. 

Awareness  of  that  million  or  more  citizens 
and,  more  particularly,  those  In  their  own 
districts,  who  favor  more  rather  than  less 
religion  In  the  schools  complicates  life  for 
school  officials.  "We  receive  pressure  from 
every  point  of  view,"  commented  Carl  Dolce, 
school  superintendent  for  Orleans  Parish, 
La.  "If  you  try  to  point  up  the  religious  side 
of  Christmas  you  get  It  from  one  group; 
if  you  don't,  you  get  It  from  another,"  said 
a  Washington  school  teacher,  "No  matter 
what  you  do,  you're  wrong,"  a  Baltimore 
principal  complained. 

As  an  example  of  how  hard  It  Is  to  please 
everyone,  one  principal  cited  the  case  of  a 
Jewish  mother  whose  children  were  in  a 
school  which  had  discontinued  Its  Christmas 
program.  This  mother  ruefully  confided  to 
the   principal   her   regret   that   her   children 


had    lost   their   chance   to   learn    the   carols 
they    don't    hear    at    home. 

The  action  of  Joe  Hall,  Dade  County  (Fla.) 
superintendent.  In  banning  rellgl  us  observ- 
ances— no  matter  what  their  denomina- 
tion—raises another  point  not  stressed  Jurid- 
ically. Florida  regulations  make  clear  that 
restrictions  on  Christmas  also  apply  to  Han- 
ukkah,  the  festival  of  aghts,  which  some 
communities  have  emphasized  in  order  to 
give  Jewish  children  "equal  time"  during 
the  holiday  season. 

"It  seems  clear  that  If  one  religious  ob- 
servance Is  forbidden,  then  two  or  more  are 
no  better."  the  American  Association  of 
School   Administrators  declared  in   its   1964 

report. 

"The  point."  says  one  beleaguered  princi- 
pal, "is  that  were  always  unfair  to  some- 
one— If  we  have  a  winter  solstice  festival  for 
agnostics,  what  do  we  do  for  Buddhists  or 
Navajos?" 

HEADSTART:  THE  STORY  OF 
PANCHO 

JVIr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  7-year-old  boy  was  a  guest  at  the 
■White  House.  Pancho  Mansera  is  a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  benefits  which  are 
flowing  from  the  Headstail,  program. 
Throush  it  the  discovery  was  made  two 
years  ago  that  this  child  of  a  Spanish- 
American  tractor  driver  in  the  California 
cauliflower  fields,  enrolled  in  Headstart. 
was  found  to  have  a  thyroid  deficiency. 
His  miraculous  change  in  the  period 
since  has  resulted  in  his  being  named  as 
■Headstart  Child  of  the  Year." 

Edward  P.  Morgan  devoted  his  com- 
mentai-y  of  March  13  to  the  story  of 
Pancho  and  to  the  way  in  which  this  typi- 
fies the  Headstart  program  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  weapons  in  our  arsenal 
for  the  poverty  war.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  radio  commentary  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edward   P.    Morgan    and   the   News,    March 
13,    1967 

You  might  say  that  this  was  the  greatest 
day  in  Pancho  Mansera's  life  but  you  would 
be  wrong.  True,  a  seven-year-old  boy  Isn't 
often  the  personal  guest  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  First  Lady  and 
that's  what  happened  to  Pancho  and  his 
parents  this  morning  but  this  happy  occa- 
sion would  never  have  come  about  if  a  volun- 
teer pediatrician  with  Project  Head  Start 
hadn't  discovered  In  the  summer  of  1965  that 
Pancho  had  a  grave  thyroid  deficiency.  Then 
five,  Pancho  had  the  mental  and  physical 
growth  of  a  child  of  two.  A  year  later  with 
coordinated  medical  and  educational  care  he 
had  grown  an  astonishing  5' 2  Inches.  Today 
at  the  White  House,  scrubbed,  combed  and 
dressed  in  a  black  suit  with  white  buttons 
and  short  black  cowboy  boots.  Pancho  was  a 
bit  subdued  by  the  dazzle  of  the  photogra- 
phers' flood  lights  but  as  the  great  bulk  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  towered  fondly  over  him. 
the  small  Mexican-American  boy  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  County.  California,  kept  his  cool, 
as  he  was  proclaimed  "Head  Start  Child  of 
the  Year." 

But  conscientious  Americans,  in  and  out  of 
government,  should  blow  their  tops  in  shame 
over  the  neglect  Pancho  Mansera's  case  his- 
tory represents.  At  the  same  time  they  can 
touch  their  hats  In  an  encouraged  salute  to 
what  Head  Start  has  already  done  on  a  shoe- 
string and  what  It  can  do  If  Congress  and  the 
public  will  give  It  the  modest  support  It  needs 
to  touch  the  estimated  six  mUllon  other  poor 
children  under  six  who  need  special  medical 
and  school  help  now  before  they  are  aban- 


doned on  society's  human  Junk  pile  as  num- 
bers on  some  community's  welfare  roll 

Thanks  in  some  large  part  to  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  organized  medicine,  county 
public  health  services  in  the  United  States 
have  been  little  more  than  a  cruel  joke- 
teaching  some  crude  fundamentals  in  first 
aid,  testing  for  tuberculosis  in  some  commu- 
nities, providing  smallpox  vaccinations  :n 
some  instances  and  doing  little  else  but. 
figuratively,  wiping  children's  noses.  Pan- 
cho comes  from  Grapes  of  Wrath  country 
where  as  far  as  the  migrant  poor  following 
the  harvests  are  concerned  things  have 
ch;inged  comparatively  little  In  the  30  years 
since  John  Steinbeck  wrote  his  searing,  epic 
novel  about  the  Okies  from  the  Dust  Bowl, 
the  Mexicans  who  slipped  over  the  border  to 
dc  stoop  labor  in  the  fields,  their  miserable 
wages  and  filthy  work  camps  virtually  dic- 
tated by  the  organized  growers.  Todav 
Pancho's  father,  a  dignity  and  dedication 
Ehining  through  hi3  Latin  swarthiness.  ab- 
sorbed with  modest  pride  the  official  White 
House  fuss  over  his  son's  good  fortune.  Si- 
mon Mansera  drives  a  tractor  In  the  Cali- 
fornia cauliflower  fields.  He  barely  manages 
to  keep  his  wife  and  four  children  in  a  sm.-i;) 
frame  house  set  out  there,  as  one  visitor  said, 
"in  the  middle  of  nothing."  They  do  have 
a  TV  set  and  a  car  but  when  a  blight  set  in 
on  Panchos  health,  they  couldn't  afford  a 
doctor.  The  public  health  nurse  looked  at 
Pancho,  knew  something  was  seriously  wrong 
but  the  health  service  had  no  facilities  to 
examine  or  treat  him. 

Social  consciousness  has  broadened  since 
the  worst  days  of  the  depression.  When 
Head  Start  came  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  Jim 
Vestal,  photographer  for  the  Telepram-Tri- 
bune.  spotted  the  stunted,  pathetic,  almost 
gnome-like  figure  of  Pancho  and  the  p.iper 
published  his  picture.  Dr.  William  J.  Tlbbs. 
a  project  pediatrician,  found  his  glandular 
condition  and  began  to  treat  it.  In  a  matter 
o.'  months,  Pancho  began  to  emerge  from 
his  physical  and  psychological  prison.  A 
24-mlnute  color  documentary  was  made  of 
his  almost  magical  transformation  and  w.is 
shown  at  the  White  House  ceremony  this 
morning. 

It  will  be  screened  for  interested  com- 
munities across  the  country  against  a  fac- 
tual backdrop  of  some  of  Head  Start's  heart- 
ening accomplishments  coupled  with  re- 
minders of  the  Job  yet  to  be  done  in  salvaging 
these  very  young  of  the  poor — only  40  per- 
cent of  whom,  interestingly  enough,  are  Ne- 
gro; the  other  60  percent  are  while,  a  third 
of  whom  are  of  Spanish-speaking  ancestry. 
The  story  of  Pancho  is  both  shining  with 
promise  and  steeped  In  tragic  frustration 
The  war  on  poverty  Is  becoming  a  major 
casualty  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  observed  yesterday. 
President  Johnson  has  spoken  out  boldly 
on  the  need  for  population  control  but 
budgetary  pressures  of  the  conflict  in  Asia 
have  apparently  caused  him  to  omit  ear- 
marking funds  for  family  planning  services 
for  the  poor,  "thus  putting  their  future  in 
doubt." 

At  today's  program  for  Pancho.  the  gifted, 
ioyal  but  harassed  general  of  the  anti-pov- 
erty war.  Sargent  Shrlver,  fired  some  Impres- 
sive statistical  ammunition  In  defense  of  the 
Head  Start  campaign,  which  the  Admlnlstra- 
tion  wants  to  expand  slightly:  740,000  chil- 
dren Immunized  against  polio:  more  than  a 
million  vaccinated  for  measles;  900,000  dental 
cases  discovered  with  an  average  of  five  cavi- 
ties per  chUd,  and  at  least  partially  treated. 
The  value  of  the  human  resources  thus 
saved  by  an  Investment  of  a  relative  pit- 
tance of  money  and  enormous  dedication  of 
Head  Start  volunteers  Is  simply  incalculable. 
But  our  priorities  are  cockeyed.  Forget  the 
billions  invested  in  space  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Shrlver  noted  that  the  U.8.  has 
spent  more  research  money  on  pregnant  cows 
than  pregnant  women. 
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This    Is   Edward    P.    Morgan    saying    good 
night  from  Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment on  Friday  by  the  AID  of  the  Inter- 
national Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council.  This  Council  results  from  an 
amendment  I  proposed  to  last  year's  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  was  to  establish  a  high 
level  advisory  council  within  the  AID  to 
advise  the  Agency  on  how  to  broaden 
the  role  already  being  played  by  private 
enterprise  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Watson  Committee,  which  also  re- 
sulted from  an  amendment  I  proposed, 
has  already  made  a  series  of  very  useful 
recommendations  along  these  lines. 
Some  of  these  recommendations  have 
already  been  implemented,  while  some 
of  them  are  still  being  worked  out.  As 
specified  in  my  amendment  the  Watson 
Committee  went  out  of  existence  after  1 
year.  The  Council  that  has  just  now- 
been  appointed  is  a  permanent  body, 
and  I  have  every  expectation  that  it  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Council 
will  not  only  confine  its  activities  as  to 
how  AID  may  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries  but  will  also 
consider  how  AID  itself  may  be  improved 
organizationally  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  private  enterprise  in  these 
countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Business  Lead?:rs  Advi.se  Aid  on  Over- 
seas  Investment   Programs 

A  new  council  of  leading  American  busi- 
ness associations  will  advise  U.S.  foreign-aid 
officials  on  how  to  stimulate  Increased  pri- 
vate Investment  In  less-developed  nations. 

Formation  of  the  International  Private 
Investment  Advisory  Council  was  announced 
today.  It  will  work  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  which  administers 
US.  economic  assistance  programs  overseas. 

Investment  Council  members  include  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  U.S,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  each 
represented  by  Its  chief  elected  official. 

AID  is  already  assisting  U.S.  investors  to 
develop  foreign  ventures.  For  example,  the 
Agency  has  provided  loan  funds  for  a  pri- 
vately-owned steel  plant  In  Turkev.  Invest- 
ment guaranties  for  a  U.S.  company's  Inte- 
grated productlon-to-marketlng  food  project 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  a  direct  con- 
tract with  another  U.S.  company  to  test  pro- 
tein food  supplements  in  Latin  America. 

The  new  Investment  Council  will  help  AID 
to  Increase  and  Improve  this  kind  of  activity. 
It  will  work  closely  with  AID'S  new  Office 
of  Private  Resources  on  specific  aspects  of 
private  enterprise  participation  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  countries. 

The  Council  will  also  open  an  Important 
new  channel  of  direct  liaison  between  the 
C.S.  business  community  and  AID. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vided for  establishment  of  a  statutory  body 
»uch  as  the  Investment  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  "leading  American  business  spe- 
cialists" appointed  by  the  AID  Administrator. 
This  amendment  was  supported  by  the  U.S. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the  new 
Council. 

The  legislation  called  for  a  new  group  "to 
strengthen  and  expand  what  Is  underway 
rather  than  to  supersede  or  parallel  existing 
aclivitics,"  The  new  Council  Is  distinct  from 
the  President's  General  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Assistance  Progmms,  headed  by 
J  imes  A.  Perkins,  President  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, which  is  concerned  v^•ith  the  broad 
aspects  of  U.S.  aid  programs. 

Business  leaders  who  h.ive  accepted  AID 
Administrator  WlHlam  S.  Gauds  Invitations 
to  membership  on  the  new  Investment  Coun- 
cil are: 

Alfred  C.  Ncal.  President,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

■W.  P.  Gullander,  President,  National  Asso- 
ciation  of   Manufacturers. 

Robert  M.  Norris,  President.  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  Inc. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer.  President,  Naticnal  In- 
dustrial  Conference  Board. 

M.  A.  Wright,  President,  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips.  President,  the  U.S. 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Investment  Council  Is  to  meet  with 
the  AID  Administrator  and  other  senior  AID 
omcials  at  least  twice  a  year.  AID's  Office  of 
Private  Resources  will  serve  as  the  executive 
secret.triat  for  the  Council. 


THE  BRATZ  DAM  IN  SIBERIA  DRAM- 
ATIZES  ONE  ASPECT  OF  SOVIET 
ACTIVITY  WHICH  CONTRASTS 
WITH  THE  FAILURE  TO  DEVELOP 
RAMPART  DAM  ON  THE  YUKON 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  centennial  year  Alaskans  rejoice  at 
the  vision  of  William  Henry  Seward,  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  in  President  Lincoln's 
and  President  Johnson's  cabinets,  and 
the  resulting  acquisition  of  that  great 
potentially  productive,  strategically  im- 
portant, and  in  many  other  ways  unique- 
ly valuable  area  which  is  now  the  49th 
State. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  a  striking  and 
depressing  fact  that  much  that  could 
have  been  done  for  Alaska,  for  its  people 
and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  done  owing  to  discrimina- 
tory Federal  policies,  neglect,  and  lack 
of  concern  for  the  vital  interest  both  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  These  considerations 
are  brought  to  mind  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  development  which  Is  taking 
place  in  Soviet  Siberia  in  the  important 
field  of  hydroelectric  power.  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  20  appears  a  most 
informative  article  with  the  headline 
"City  Rising  in  Siberian  Forests  at  Site 
of  World's  Biggest  Dam"  and  the  subtitle 
"Bratsk,  a  Village  10  Years  Ago,  Has 
140,000  People  and  Huge  Power  Plant." 

A  group  of  us  Senators,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  included  my  col- 
leagues Ed  Muskie  of  Maine  and  Ti:d 
Moss  of  Utah,  Clyde  Ellis,  general  man- 
ager of  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association,  Vic  Reinemer,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf;  Alex  Radin,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Public  Power  Association;  Mike 
Strauss,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Harry  Kuljian,  Harvey 
McPhail  and  others,  visited  the  site  of 
Bratsk   and   were   impressed   with   the 


energy  and  vision  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  exercising  in  this  field. 

In  contrast,  the  oitly  great,  important 
Alaskan  power  project  which  would  be 
comparable,  although  by  no  means  equal 
to  what  has  been  done  at  Bratsk,  is 
languishing  in  the  Interior  Department, 
which  has  long  given  clear  indication  of 
its  opposition  to  tn:s  worthwhile  project 
and  has  delayed  its  tran.smission  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  the  body 
authorized  by  Congress  to  make  the  re- 
port on  tliis  important  dam  at  Rampart. 
The  dam  at  Rampart  has  been  subject 
to  tremendous  propaganda  attacks  by 
extremist  groups  among  our  fellow  con- 
Ecrvationi-sts  Some  of  these  attacks  arc 
baseless  in  their  allegations  of  fact  and 
disregard  the  economic  needs  of  the  two- 
legged  species,  which  requires  a  habitat 
too.  and  such  a  habitat  is  not  possible 
itniess  there  is  an  economy  winch  will 
support  people. 

The  greater  part  of  northern  and 
western  Alaska  exhibits  conditions  of  life 
that  no  American  should  be  proud  of. 
Its  Indian  and  Eskimo  inhabitants  live 
in  a  state  of  deep  economic  depression, 
poverty,  and  unemployment.  Their  con- 
dition is  pitiable  and  unexcusable.  They 
are  perhaps  the  most  forgotton  people 
under  the  American  flag,  and  a  project 
like  Rampart  would  do  much  to  give  them 
employment,  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  and  to  bring  them  in  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life,  from  which, 
through  decades  of  faulty  Federal  poli- 
cies, they  have  been  largely  excluded. 

In  addition  to  that.  Rampart  would 
furni.sh  low-cost  electricity  to  the  people 
of  Alaska  which  they  now  lack.  For 
while  other  dams  were  being  built  in  the 
48  lower  States  in  the  half  centui-y  hydro 
development  was  discovered — such  dams 
as  Hoover,  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville. 
Hungry  horse,  Shasta  Glen  Canyon,  and 
a  variety  of  others — Alaska's  hydro  de- 
velopment was  almost  totally  neglected. 
It  is  not  only  in  Soviet  Russia  that  the 
contrast  with  our  own  failure  is  appar- 
ent; it  is  likewise  apparent  from  obser- 
vations of  what  is  going  on  in  neighbor- 
ing Canada.  It  is  high  time  that  these 
policies  be  reversed  and  that  for  the  ne- 
glect, delay,  indifference,  and  downiright 
opposition,  our  administration  substi- 
tute a  constructive  policy  of  hydroelec- 
tric development  for  Alaska  such  as  all 
other  States  of  the  Union  have  enjoyed 
and  are  enjoying  increasingly.  It  is 
ironical  to  contemplate  that  had  Sew- 
ard's wisdom  not  prevailed,  while  we 
might  in  Alaska  be  living  in  a  poUce  state, 
our  resources  might  have  been  better 
developed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle above  referred  to,  by  Henry  Kamm, 
concerning  the  developments  at  Bratsk 
in  the  Soviet  Union  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,   1967) 

City  Rising  in  Siberian  Forests  at  Site  op 

World's  Biggest  Dam — Bratsk,   a   Village 

10  Years  Ago,  Has  140,000  People  and  Huge 

Power  Plant 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Bratsk,  U.S.S.R.,  March  16. — Ten  years  ago 
this  was  a  fishing  village  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
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dred  people  hidden  and  forlorn  In  the  Si- 
berian taiga,  the  virgin  pine  forest  that  ac- 
counts for  about  a  third  of  the  forest  lands 
of  the  world. 

Today  140.000  people  live  here,  in  a  city 
more  than  300  miles  from  any  other. 

Bratsk's  planners  envision  a  city  of  300,000 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  pilot  project  for  peo- 
pling the  empty  vastness  of  Siberia  and  ex- 
ploring its  untold  wealth  of  resources:  coal 
and  diamonds,  gold  and  most  baser  metals. 

The  reason  for  Bratsk's  eminence  is  the 
waterpower  of  the  Angara  River,  once  a  wild 
stream  that  rushed  from  Lake  Baikal  north 
and  west  to  the  Yenisei  River.  Now  its  rapids 
are  being  tamed  in  a  series  of  bold  hydro- 
electric dams. 

The  dam  at  Bratsk  is  the  biggest,  its  energy 
production  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Eight- 
een generators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  4.050.- 
000  kilowatts,  are  installed,  with  two  more 
225.000-kilowatt  units  to  come. 

TWO    STATIONS    TO    BE    BUILT 

Bratsk  is  the  second  hydro  station  built 
on  the  Angara  River.  A  smaller  plant  is  in 
operation  upstream  at  Irkutsk.  A  third  is 
under  construction  at  Ust-lllm  and  a  fourth 
Is  planned  at  Boguchany. 

"By  1980.  when  all  four  stations  are  com- 
pleted, the  capacity  will  be  14  million  kilo- 
watts," said  Vladimir  I.  Petrichak,  a  small, 
lean  and  Intense  engineer,  speaking  of  the 
Angara  project. 

The  capacity  of  America's  largest  hydro- 
electric plant.  Grand  Coulee,  Is  1.9  million 
kilowatts. 

Mr  Petrichak  is  one  of  Bratsk's  pioneers. 
He  remembers  getting  lost  in  the  forest  at 
the  dam  site  in  1957  and  spending  three  hours 
finding  his  way  out  of  the  dense  forest.  To- 
day, the  forest  where  he  erred  has  given  way 
to  a  sort  of  Siberian  Levittown. 

Bratsk  is  not  a  city  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
It  consists  of  eight  small  towns  carved  out 
Of  the  Ulga  and  stretching  for  about  20  miles 
along  the  Angara. 

They  are  connected  by  roads,  but  where 
each  town  ends  the  forest  reclaims  its  rights. 
Each  has  its  schools  and  shops,  but  one 
medical  center  and  one  television  station 
serves  all.  The  Impression  Is  of  a  series  of 
random  suburbs  in  search  of  a  city. 

What  unites  Bratsk  is  the  enthusiasm  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  challenging  common 
enterprise.  Bratsk  is  young,  and  so  are  its 
people.  The  average  age  is  27,  perhaps  the 
lowest  in  the  world  for  a  city  of  this  size. 
Its  birth  rate  is  the  highest  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  men  and  women  of  Bratsk  work  in 
the  large  Industrial  complexes  the  dam  has 
brought  to  the  wilderness.  The  biggest  in 
operation  is  a  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  plant 
that  employs  6,000  now  and  will  employ 
13.000  eventually. 

A  large  aluminum  plant  under  construc- 
tion is  expected  to  consume  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  power  produced  here.  An  iron-ore 
concentrating  plant  is  being  built  east  of 
here. 

Pay  in  Bratsk  is  30  per  cent  higher  than 
In  the  developed  part  of  the  country.  All 
who  work  here  get  12  more  days  off  than 
others,  and  every  two  years  the  Government 
pays  the  family's  transportation  anywhere 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  vacation  trip. 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  material  benefits 
appear  to  go  a  long  way  toward  compensating 
for  living  in  the  remote  suburbia  In  the 
wilderness,  where  temperatures  in  the  long 
winter  sometimes  touch  50  degrees  below 
zero. 

At  least,  in  an  Informal  gathering  at  the 
Club  for  International  Friendship,  a  ques- 
tion on  how  the  city  dealt  with  Its  special 
problems  was  greeted  with  a  hurt  silence 
that  was  almost  hostile.  There  are  no  prob- 
lems, the  residents  of  Bratsk  finally  said. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


Mr. 
of   a 

The 
pro- 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment previously  entered,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  7123,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No.  75  <  H.R.  7123  > ,  an  act  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill.  H.R.  7123,  the  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967  provides  $12,196,520,000  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  support  of  military 
operations  in  southeast  Asia.  This  is 
the  same  amoimt  as  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  a  re- 
duction of  $79,350,000  from  the  original 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

These  funds,  together  with  the 
amounts  appropriated  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation act  for  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
military  construction  appropriation  act, 
and  fimds  for  civil  defense  and  military 
assistance,  will  provide  a  total  of  $72,- 
136,662,000  for  all  military  operations  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  should  be 
added  to  that  the  increase  in  compensa- 
tion to  those  in  the  service,  which  in- 
crease went  into  effect  last  year.  There 
will  be  a  supplemental  bill  for  that. 

The  necessity  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1967  was  entirely  expected. 
Departmental  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  the  original  hear- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1967  emphasized  that 
for  budgetary  purposes  it  was  assumed 
that  combat  operations  in  southeast  Asia 
would  be  terminated  by  June  30,  1967 — 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  presenting 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
August  16,  1966, 1  stated  in  part: 

Predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  continue  through 
June  30,  1967,  this  bill  does  not  include  funds 
incident  to  a  continuation  beyond  that  date. 

Thus,  unless  there  occurs  some  sudden 
change  in  the  attitude  of  our  adversaries, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  war 
will  continue  for  some  time.  For  that 
reason  the  additional  funds  contained  in 
the  bill  before  you  are  required  im- 
mediately for  the  support  of  our  south- 
east Asia  commitments. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  purposes 


for  which  the  funds  in  the  present  bill  are 
recommended  for  appropriation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  committee  report,  a  printed 
copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  I  shall  at  this  time  limit  my- 
self to  a  brief  description  of  the  action 
of  the  committee  and,  of  course,  make 
myself  available  for  any  questions  which 
might  arise. 

The  funds  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee fall  into  six  general  categories. 

First,  approximately  $6.3  billion  is  pro- 
vided for  initial  equipment  for  additional 
military  units  and  replacement  of  air- 
craft, ordnance,  ammunition,  and  ma- 
teriel consumed  in  combat  operations  as 
well  as  additional  equipment  required  to 
support   an   expansion   of   the   training 

Second,  approximately  $3.3  billion  is 
provided  for  operating  costs  to  support 
the  additional  units,  combat  operations, 
and  training  base  expansion. 

Third,  approximately  $1.4  billion  is 
provided  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
added  military  personnel  and  training 
additional  Reserve  component  enlistees. 

Fourth.  $624.5  million  is  provided  for 
military  construction  activities  in  south- 
east Asia  and  in  the  the  training  base 
areas.  This  includes  construction  or  im- 
pi-ovement  of  needed  troop  housing. 
roads,  airfields,  and  other  facilities  re- 
quired by  deployed  units  and  those  in  the 

training  base. 

Fifth,  $109.5  million  is  provided  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  di- 
rectly related  to  military  efforts  in  south- 

rtoct'  Ams, 

Sixth.  $535  million  is  provided  for  addi- 
tional working  capital  funds  in  order  to 
expand  inventories  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  requirements  of  combat  opera- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
tailed tabulation  of  these  funds  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  the  re- 
duction of. $79,350,000  made  by  the  House 
and  concurred  in  by  your  committee  will 
not.  in  any  of  the  six  instances,  affect 
adversely  our  continued  efforts  to  sup- 
port our  men  in  'Vietnam  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  As  proof  of  this.  I  need 
merely  state  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  requested  that  any  of  the 
reductions  be  restored. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  does  not  include  funds  that 
will  be  required  for  increases  granted  in 
civilian  and  military  pay  by  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress.  Approximately 
$340  million  will  be  required  for  the  in- 
creases in  military  pay.  and  $179  million 
for  increases  in  the  pay  of  civilian  em- 
ployees. These  funds  will  be  considered  in 
a  later  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  committee  recommends  one 
change  in  the  verbiage  of  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  We  have  substi- 
tuted language  similar  to  that  enacted 
last  year  for  that  of  the  House  which 
will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  40 
Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carriers  and  air- 
lift groups  and  25  National  Guard  airlift 
groups  during  fiscal  year  1968.  This  ac- 
tion was  necessitated  unless  these  groups 
and  all  of  their  value  to  the  Nation  is  to 
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be  dissipated.  Furthermore,  the  loss  of 
trained  personnel  in  these  units,  were 
any  of  them  to  be  deactivated  as  planned, 
would  be  a  matter  of  concern.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  testimony  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  have  no  intent  at  this  time  to  initiate 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  ground  has 
been  well  plowed,  and  is  tlioroughly 
understood  by  all  concerned.  Each 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  his  own  indi- 
vidual views  on  this  subject.  This  is  not 
a  political  bill. 

Presumably,  it  will  not  alter  the  course 
of  negotiations  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  it  will  provide  the  materiel  and 
equipment  needed  by  our  gallant  men 
who  are  doing  the  fighting  and  dying 
thousands  of  miles  from  home.  The 
funds  contained  in  this  bill  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  ammunition,  for  the  air- 
craft, for  the  ti-ucks.  for  the  travel,  for 
all  the  multitudinous  operations  of  oui' 
forces  and  those  alined  with  us  in 
southeast  Asia.  A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a 
vote  to  give  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  the  tools  needed  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  continue  the  valorous 
assignment  which  they  have  been  asked 
to  perform.  On  March  16,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  this  bill  by  a 
vote  of  385  to  11.    I  should  hope  that  we 


in  this  body  will  give  by  our  actions  here 
today  unanimous  support  to  these  men. 
To  vote  for  this  bill  will  in  no  wise  jeop- 
ardize the  positions  of  all  who  are  sin- 
cerely striving  for  a  just  peace  and  a 
negotiated  settlement.  But  an  adverse 
vote,  to  me  at  least,  would  fail  to  lend 
support  to  our  American  fighting  men 
who  are  carrying  out  our  worldwide 
commitments,  our  SEATO  agreement, 
the  resolution  which  this  body  passed 
in  1964.  and  our  long  and  proud  historj' 
of  unbroken  promises.  In  the  words  of 
Racine.  "Let  us  do  what  honor  de- 
mands." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  passage 
of  this  bill  as  a  heartening  message  to 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  that  we  stand  sol- 
idly behind  them  in  their  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text,  and  that  no 
points   of   order   be   considered   waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  14.  after  the  figures  "$403- 
700.000  ".  to  strike  out  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  'Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  under  this  head  shall  be  a\ailable  for 


planning  the  reduction  of,  or  implementation 
of  any  plan  to  reduce,  the  number  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  and  airlift  groups 
or  Air  National  Guard  airlift  groups  below 
the  number  of  such  groups  as  of  February 
28,   1967." 

On  page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  Pro- 
vided", lo  strike  out  That  none  of  the  funds 
under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  plan- 
ning the  reduction  of.  or  implementation  of 
any  plan  to  reduce,  the  number  of  Air  Force 
Reserve  .roop  carrier  and  airlift  groups  or 
Air  National  Guard  airlift  groups  below  the 
number   of  such   groups  as  of  February   28 

1967  ".  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  'That  not 
less  than  twenty-five  National  Guard  airlift 
groups  shall  be  maintained  during  fiscal  vcir 

1968  ■■ 

On  page  3.  line  23,  after  the  word  'Pro- 
vided .  to  strike  out  "That  none  of  the  funds 
under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  plan- 
ning the  reduction  of.  or  implementation  of 
any  plan  to  reduce,  the  number  of  Air  Force 
Reserve  troop  carrier  and  airlift  groups  or 
Air  National  Guard  airlift  groups  below  the 
number  of  such  grovips  as  of  February  28. 
1967  ".  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  "That  not 
less  than  forty  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  earner 
and  airlift  groups  shall  be  maintained  during 
fiscal  year  1968." 

On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  'Pro- 
vided', to  strike  out  "Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  under  this  head  shall  be  available 
for  planning  the  reduction  of.  or  Implementa- 
tion of  any  plan  to  reduce,  the  number  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  and  airlift 
groups  or  Air  National  Guard  airlift  groups 
below  the  number  of  such  groups  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1967." 


ICXHIBIT     1 

Dfjf</(.v(  Di parlnitHt  upi)roj,rliilions,  fiaml  ijcar  1967  souihitist  Axia  .tiipplnnntlnl  (irtrlnding  Jl'-ral  t/iar  ll'til  regular  ads,  fiscal  year  1067 

ttoiilheasl  Asia  estimalcs,  House  action,  and  Senate  committee  recomtnendalions) 

[In  Ihousnnds  of  dollars] 
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Ojieration  and  maintenance: 

Olieration    and   maintenance. 
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Operation    and    iiiaintenancc, 

.M^irine  Corps 
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Procurement— Continued 
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Department  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1067  southeast  Asia  svpplemenlal  (including  fiscal  year  1067  regular  acts,  fiscal  year  1067 
»oiUhea3t  Asia  estimates,  House  action,  and  Senate  committee  recommendations)— f^onimuea 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 
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Total.  Department  of  De- 
fense  - 


■  Contcf  nee  apeomenl  includes  $81,000,000  not  re-iuested  by  Department  of  Defense  (or  EA-6A  aircraft. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee, 
has  explained  the  bill  and  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  As 
he  has  stated,  this  bill  should  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  anyone. 

While  the  $12.2  billion  recommended 
by  the  committee  is  required  to  support 
the  military  operations  of  the  U.S.  Forces 
in  southeast  Asia— and  I  urge  every 
member  of  this  body  to  support  this 
measure — I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
these  funds,  or  most  of  them,  should 
have  been  requested  in  the  original 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  decision  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  base  its  original  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  on  the  assumption  that  combat 
operations  In  southeast  Asia  would  ter- 
minate on  June  30.  1967.  was  not  realistic. 
This  decision  has  resulted  in  extensive 
reprograming  of  funds— the  deferral  of 
approved  proRrams — the  use  of  emer- 
gency fund — and  many  other  unsound 
financial  management  practices  within 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  pleased  that  tlie  Department  of 
Defense  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  based  on  a  more  realistic  basis,  and, 
barring  completely  unforeseen  develop- 
ments, Congress  will  not  be  confronted 
with  a  supplemental  bill  of  this  size  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  next  year. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  have 
another  extended  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  our  efforts  In  southeast  Asia. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  new  "peace  feelers" 
and  efforts  to  bring  this  conflict  to  the 
negotiating  table— and  we  are  all  hope- 
ful that  an  honorable,  peaceful  solution 
can  be  found.  However,  our  adversaries 
in  thus  conflict  have  not  given  any  real 
evidence,  as  yet.  that  they  are  willing  to 
negotiate  the  basic  issues  involved. 


While  there  may  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion  about  our  policies  in  south- 
east Asia,  there  should  be  no  question 
about  the  need  for  providing  the  funds 
that  are  required  to  support  the  500,000 
Americans  that  are  directly  involved  in 
this  war— and  that  is  what  the  funds  in 
this  bill  are  for. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  escalation  of  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  can  see  no  alternative 
now  but  to  fight  a  hard,  aggressive  war 
until  our  enemies  are  willing  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  and  seek  an  honorable 
and  peaceful  solution. 

There  is  one  element  of  escalation  that 
everyone  can  understand — and  that  is 
the  increasing  number  of  Americans  giv- 
ing their  lives  in  this  war.  That  is  the 
escalation  that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  President,  these  funds  are 
needed — and  they  are  needed  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure can  be  passed  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  value  of  the  services 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell  1  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1.  Other  Sen- 
ators contiibuted.  of  course,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  work  that  goes  into  the 
making  up  of  these  bills.  But  these  two 
Senators  are  the  frontrunners.  and  they 
carry  most  of  the  burden.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has 
applied  to  this  appropriations  bill  the 
benefit  of  his  fine  knowledge  and  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  military  ability 
he  has  accumulated  in  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
legislator,  many  of  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars could  have  been  properly  requested 
last  year  in  the  regular  appropriations 
bill.    This  war  was  going  on.  and  the  es- 


timates were  not  accurate,  and  better  es- 
timates could  have  been  made.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  requested 
those  estimates  during  the  course  of  the 
closed  hearings.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  estimates  can  be  made,  because  the 
budget  we  are  currently  considering  for 
1968  does  project  these  matters  into  the 
future  in  a  much  better  way.  Presum- 
ably there  will  not  be  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  bill  for  next  year  similar 
to  this  one. 

My  main  point  is  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  is  entitled  to 
know  about  these  matters  in  advance, 
so  that  it  can  make  a  judgment  upon  the 
cost  of  the  war  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the.  other  programs,  rather  than 
appropriate  money  for  the  other  pro- 
grams and  then  later  have  to  appropriate 
money  for  supplementals  in  this  mat- 
ter— which  everyone,  of  course,  supports. 
Possibly  the  other  programs  would  have 
been  cut  last  year  had  we  had  this 
knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplemental  appropriation  bill 
contains  language  that  would  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  keep  for  the 
time  of  this  appropriation  all  of  the  Air 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  trans- 
port squadrons  now  in  the  program.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  essential  require- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  proposed  to  eliminate  a  few 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  trans- 
port squadrons  each  year  until  the  total 
number  is  reduced  «o  about  one-half  the 
total  we  now  have. 

To  me,  it  does  not  appear  wise  for  us 
to  disband  these  unif;  while  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  war,  and  while  the  units 
are  being  used  almost  daily  In  supporting 
the  fighting  of  the  war. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
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does  not  agree  that  these  air  transport 
.squadrons  should  be  disbanded  and  has 
so  stated  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  considering  this  bill. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  these 
iiansportation  units  to  the  war  effort,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  transport  groups,  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  have  done  60  percent 
of  what  they  would  be  doing  should  they 
be  called  to  active  duty.  They  are  flying 
almost  daily  to  Vietnam.  They  are  fly- 
ing to  a  number  of  places  in  Europe,  thus 
freeing  the  larger  fighter  Air  Force 
planes  to  be  used  in  support  of  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  these  Air  Guard  transport 
units  are  providing  aeromcdical  trans- 
portation for  sick  and  wounded  service- 
men on  a  regular  basis  both  inside  and 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 
They  are  performing  this  duty  at  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Department  be- 
cause this  added  transport  capability  is 
urgently  needed. 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense 
apparently  prefers  not  to  spend  the  very 
small  amount — I  understand  less  than 
$30  million — to  operate  and  maintain  the 
Air  Reserve  and  Air  Guard  squadrons 
scheduled  to  be  disbanded  this  year,  the 
Defense  Department  spent  $638  million 
for  commercial  airlift  last  year,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  it  intends  to  spend 
several  hundred  million  for  the  same 
purpose  again  this  year.  Should  these 
units  be  disbanded,  in  addition  to  losing 
a  present  capability,  required  now,  we 
would  lose  highly  skilled  men  who  have 
been  trained  through  years  of  experi- 
ence. All  the  money  in  the  world  could 
not  buy  in  the  time  available,  in  an 
emergency,  the  knowledge,  training,  and 
competence  of  a  seasoned  aircraft  com- 
mander or  crewman  of  the  squadrons 
proposed  to  be  disbanded. 

I  am  a  stanch  supporter  of  advanced 
military  aircraft,  but  I  think  it  is  highly 
unwise  to  begin  disbanding  dependable 
performing  crews  while  the  aiiiDlanes  to 
replace  them  are  still  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  the  pilots  to  fly  them  have 
not  yet  been  trained.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  in  planning  our  future 
airlift  program,  which  is  the  basis  on 
which  these  Air  Reserve  and  Air  Guard 
squadrons  are  being  eliminated. 

We  should  not  take  the  risk  that  we 
would  be  taking  should  we  eliminate 
these  squadrons  because  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties often  arise  in  the  operation  of 
aircraft. 

For  instance,  the  C-124  airplanes  being 
used  now  by  the  Air  Force  and  some  of 
which  are  being  given  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  have  recently  been 
greatly  restricted  in  the  speed  they  can 
fly.  the  maneuvers  they  can  perform,  the 
type  of  weather  in  which  they  can  fly, 
and  the  number  of  landings  they  can 
make  per  flying  hour.  This  highly  re- 
stricts the  operation  of  this  particular 
aircraft,  and  the  restriction  will  not  be 
lifted  until  a  way  is  found  to  repair  a 
major  fault  in  the  wing  structure.  This 
particular  type  of  airplane  ha^  been 
carrying  a  heavy  part  of  our  airlift  pro- 
f^ram.  This  shows  what  can  happen  and 
liow  important  it  is  for  us  to  be  prepared 
for  all  situations  and  circumstances. 

As  I  study  the  structure  and  the  cost 
of  our  vastly  expanding  military  might. 


I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  Reserve  or  citizen-soldier  concept 
will  be  a  major  factor  in  saving  us  from 
an  unbearable  financial  burden.  We 
cannot  forever  continue  to  shoulder  the 
rising  cost  of  our  current  militai-y  pro- 
gram unless  some  other  things  suffer. 
We  must  use  our  defense  dollars  in  the 
way  we  get  the  most  for  our  money. 

I  am  a  stanch  believer  in  the  citizen - 
soldier  concept  and  have  long  admired 
all  of  our  reserves  for  their  marvelous 
spirit,  for  their  devotion  to  duty,  and 
for  their  continued  willingness  to  serve 
despite  repeated  discouragement  and 
lack  of  full  support. 

I  fully  support  the  provision  requiring 
tlie  retention  of  the  air  transport  units. 
It  is  a  wise  and  necessary  move  at  this 
time. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7123.  the  fiscal  year  1967 
defense  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  My  observations  on  this  appropria- 
tions bill  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  that  I  made  on  the  authorization 
bill  when  it  was  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  on  February  23,  1967. 

This  bill  will  provide  tiie  funds  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  materiel  and 
equipment  for  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam to  defend  themselves.  It  is  the 
least  that  we  can  do  for  them.  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  I  do  want  to  make 
certain  observations  about  the  issue  over 
the  proposal  of  another  bombing  pause. 

My  first  reactions  to  the  suspension  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  were  that 
such  were  wise  decisions.  I  felt  they 
were  actions  of  good  faith  designed  to 
convince  the  North  Vietnamese  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  a  peaceful  end  to  the  fighting. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  was  skeptical 
as  to  whether  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam really  constituted  effective  pressure 
to  get  them  to  the  peace  table  or  whether 
it  actually  backfired  and  all  the  more 
stiffened  their  resistance  to  negotiating 
a  peaceful  end  to  the  fighting. 

But  with  each  failure  of  bombing  sus- 
pension to  produce  any  peaceful  response 
from  the  North  Vietnamese,  I  began  to 
conclude  that  the  bombing  suspensions 
were  as  ineffective  as  was  claimed  the 
bombings  themselves. 

Reports  that  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  used  the  bombing  sus- 
pension periods  for  heavy  logistics  build- 
up and  resupply  of  men  and  materials 
for  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  all  the 
more  made  questionable  the  wisdom  of 
the  bombing  suspensions.  For  it  would 
appear  from  these  reports  that  the  bomb- 
ing suspensions  did  not  produce  any 
steps  toward  peace  but  instead  the  very 
opposite  of  increasing  the  logistics  for 
fighting  the  war. 

The  vehement  protestations  of  the 
North  Vietnam  Government  against  the 
bombings  would  ordinarily  be  very  re- 
vealing proof  of  how  effective  cur  bomb- 
ing was  and  how  much  it  was  actually 
hurting  North  Vietnam.  This,  then, 
would  indicate  that  to  suspend  the  bomb- 
ing woulc"  be  to  stop  the  very  offensive 
activity  which  was  hurting  the  enemy 
the  most,  as  indicated  by  his  protests 

But  then  came  the  statements  of  the 
Secrctai->'  of  Defense — state.Tients  that 
have  been  quoted  by  the  so-called  dove.'; 
urging   a   further   bombing    :  u.'^pension 


and  statements  by  the  so-called  hawks 
opposing  another  bombing  suspension. 

As  far  as  I  can  discern,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  stated,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  bombing  in  the  north  is  "designed 
to  show  them  the  price  they  pay  for  theii 
continued  efforts  to  subvert  the  south." 
but  saying,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  unlimited  bombint; 
of  North  Vietnam  "would  have  affected 
the  level  of  infiltration  in  1966  in  any 
significant   way." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  spoken  in  a  manner  in  whicli 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  car. 
quote  him  as  an  authoritative  source  for 
his  advocacy  for  another  bombing  sus- 
pension, while  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  quote  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  an  authoritative  source 
a -gainst  another  bombing  suspension. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic capability  of  North  Vietnam  's 
fundamental  to  their  support  of  the  war 
in  the  ."^outh  because  at  least  85  percent 
of  their  economy  is  agriculture.  This, 
then,  means  that  the  winning  concept  of 
pa.^t  wai!5 — that  of  strategic  bombing  to 
destroy  the  industrial  capacity  of  the 
enemy — has  no  application  in  this  war 

Instead,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
testified  that  the  principal  support  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  external  support  given  b.v 
Russia  and  Red  China.  Yet.  present  pol- 
icy is  against  any  attempted  interdiction 
of  the  supplies  and  equipment  coming 
into  North  Vietnam  from  Russia  and  Red 
China — and  specifically  the  shipping 
Added  to  this  contradiction  in  policy  i.<; 
our  present  action  of  having  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  very  Russia  that  is  sup- 
plying our  enemy. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  feel  about  these  glaring  con- 
tradictions, but  I  must  confess  that  I 
find  them  confusing,  if  not  frustrating, 
in  any  attempt  to  determine  just  what 
is  our  policy  on  Vietnam.  Nor  can  I  ac- 
cept the  sophisticated  claims  that  the 
nuances  of  this  war  are  so  complicated 
and  intricate  that  such  seemingly  glar- 
ing contradictions  are  not  susceptible  to 
elementar>'  explanation. 

Who  knows  what  to  believe?  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  stated  that  to  date 
the  damage  our  bombings  have  inflicted 
on  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam  is  less 
than  $200  million — that  this  is  the  cost 
to  replace  the  fixed  targets  that  have 
been  destroyed. 

In  answer  to  an  oral  inquiry,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  reported  that 
the  United  States  has  lost  to  hostile  ac- 
tion over  North  Vietnam  aircraft  total- 
ing almost  $1  billion  in  cost — that  such 

is  the  cost  of  U.S.  aircraft  lost  in  hostile 
action  over  North  Vietnam.  It  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  oidnance  in  such 
bombings — or  the  loss  of  lives  o.  pilots. 

Thus,  our  aircraft  loss  alone  is  five 
times  greater  than  the  damage  that  our 
bombings  have  inflicted  on  fixed  target.s 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Why?  Is  it  because  of  inaccuracy  of 
our  bombings  in  North  Vietnam?  Or  is 
it  becaii.sc  of  restrictions  placed  on  tar- 
got  selections?  Is  it  because  of  selection 
of  less  valuable  targets? 

When  we  have  inflicted  relatively  so 
iiltle  damage  by  our  bombing  on  fixed 
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targets  In  North  Vietnam  with  such 
damage  being  only  one-fifth  of  the  loss 
inflicted  on  our  own  aircraft  in  hostile 
action  over  North  Vietnam; 

When  we  do  not  attempt  interdiction 
of  the  flow  of  supplies  into  North  Viet- 
nam with  a  policy  of  no  attack  on  ship- 
ping in  North  Vietnam  ports  and  no  at- 
tack on  the  docks; 

When  we  make  a  treaty  with  a  prm- 
cipal  supplier  of  the  enemy  aggressor; 
When  our  Secretary  of  Defense  testi- 
fies that  unlimited  bombing  would  not 
significantly  reduce  the  level  of  infiltra- 
tion into  South  Vietnam; 

When  we  have  these  conditions,  can 
the  advocates  of  another  bombing  sus- 
pension be  effectively  answered? 

If  our  t)ombing  is  relatively  so  inef- 
fective; , 
If  even  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
it  is  so  discounted  and  discredited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense; 

If  the  fountainheads  of  supplies  In 
the  aggressors  ports  are  to  continue  as 
sanctuaries  from  bombing  attacks; 

Then,  how  can  those  of  us  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  another  IwmbinR 
pause  answer  the  advocates  of  just  one 
more  bombing  suspension  attempt  to 
give  North  Vietnam  one  more  chance  to 
register  willingness  to  come  to  the  peace 
table?  .  ^^ 

They  are  certainly  within  their  rights, 
under  these  conditions,  to  remind  us  of 
the  words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  his  inaugural  address— that  we  should 
never  negotiate  from  fear  but  that  we 
should  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  only  a  moment. 

This  bill  is  about  to  pass,  as  it  should 
pass,  when  the  roll  is  called.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Senate,  in  casting  Its 
vote,  will  demonstrate  a  unity  of  pui'pose 
of  the  American  people  by  the  action 
which  is  being  taken. 

I  Join  Senators  in  saluting  my  able 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  speedily  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  a 
Californian,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
grateful  for  the  worthiness  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  944th  Group,  based  at 
March  Ah-  P'orcc  Base.  Calif.,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  195th  Squadron,  based  at 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  which  were  both  recog- 
nized in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed that  three  airflight  squadrons  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  be  deactivated. 
In  the  interests  of  national  security  in 
these  times  of  crisis.  I  believe  this  step 
would  be  unwise.  It  is  essential  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  immediately,  since  some  of 
the.se  units  are  scheduled  for  deactiva- 
tion in  1963.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defcn.se  Appropriations,  I 
have  joined  in  support  of  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  stating  that  no  funds  shall  be 
available  for  planning  or  implementing 
the  Defense  Department's  proposal  at 
thi.s  time. 
As  sUted  in  the  subcommittee's  report: 


The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  possible  loes  of  the  trained 
personnel  assigned  to  these  unlta.  Even  more 
important,  it  Is  the  Tlew  of  the  committee 
that  these  airlift  and  troop  carrier  uniu  do 
have  a  capability  that  is  valuable,  especially 
In  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  in  this  country. 
Certainly  It  would  not  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  deactivate  them. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  comphment  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Sm  iTH  1  on  the  remarks  she  has  just  made 
relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam,  Bind  also  the 
credibility  gap  that  arises  from  the  con- 
flicting statements  emanating  from  the 
White  House  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  have  iound  that  for  the  past  3  years 
no  question  is  more  uppermost  in  people's 
minds  than  the  question  of  what  they 
can  believe,  and  whom  they  can  be- 
Ueve,  when  they  read  so  many  appar- 
ently conflictmg  statements — such  state- 
ments sometimes  coming  out  of  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  State  Department  on  the 
same  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
deserve  better  than  that.  They  are  far 
more  intelligent  than  the  executive 
branch  would  like  to  believe  they  are. 
They  deserve  to  be  told  the  truth.  They 
deserve  to  have  set  forth  in  concise  lan- 
guage what  our  goals  are  In  Vietnam. 
They  deserve  to  be  told  why  we  have 
expended  so  much  in  the  way  of  aircraft 
and  valuable  American  lives  on  relatively 
insignificant  targets. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  set  up  a  political 
vane,  they  will  find  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  far  ahead  of  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Second.  I  offer  my  thanks — and  I  know 
the  thanks  of  Congress  in  its  entirety— 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  1,  for  his  valuable  part  In 
this  bUl,  for  his  own  intense  work  and 
effort  and  the  great  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses of  this  subject,  accompanied  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Senator 
fi-om  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  who, 
along  with  the  chairman,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  two  of  the  most  dili- 
gent and  knowledgeable  persons  in  this 
entire  area.  If  It  were  not  for  men  like 
them,  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  and 
others,  who  spend  long  hours  in  appro- 
priations hearings.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  come  up  with  any  kind  of  intelli- 
gent bill. 

Third,  I  invite  attention  to,  and  ap- 
plaud, the  actions  of  the  subcommittee, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  sit,  with 
respect  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  airlift  units. 
I  am  sure  that  the  men  who  have  de- 
voted so  much  of  their  time,  effort,  and 
work  in  these  areas  will  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  subcommittee  and  those 
who  really  have  a  broad  outlook  on  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  They  will  also 
appreciate  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  in  preserving  these  units 
intact. 


Lastly.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  budget  itself.  Con- 
gress has  been  placed  so  much  in  the 
position  of  being  beaten  over  the  head 
by  everything  that  goes  wrong  In  this 
country.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  Congress  is  archaic— and,  I  do 
not  agree  that  it  is,  and  anyone  who 
is  a  real  student  of  the  subject  knows 
that  it  is  not— certainly,  the  executive 
branch  is  far  more  so. 

We  have  here  a  supplemental  bill.  In 
August  of  last  year,  when  the  Defense 
Department  appeared  before  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
I  and  others— particularly  I  remember 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi — ques- 
tioned the  Defense  Department  about 
why  they  could  not  give  us  some  idea 
what  we  were  going  to  need  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1967.  Some  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  were  misinformed,  said 
that  the  administration  never  told  them 
about  this.  The  facts  are  that  in  Au- 
gust of  last  year,  we  were  told,  un- 
equivocally, that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  supplemental  budget,  when  January 
of  1967  rolled  around. 

The  one  place  where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  balked  was  in  giving  us  any 
idea  of  what  that  budget  would  be. 

During  the  campaign  last  year,  when 
I  was  speaking  in  Colorado,  I  told  the 
people  of  Colorado  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  around  $10  billion. 

As  usual  where  this  administration 
Is  concerned,  I  discovered  that  I  was  a 
rank  amateur  because  they  "upped"  me 
25  percent. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  more  than 
we  do.  In  August  1966,  at  the  hear- 
ings we  were  acting  upon  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  President,  In  Jan- 
uary of  1966.  and  his  budget  was  based 
on  a  budget  which  was  formulated  in 
the  Defense  Department  in  November 
and  December  of  1965.  Their  leadtime 
for  the  formulation  of  that  budget  is 
at  least  6  months,  so  that  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  that  Congress  passed 
last  fall  was  really  based  upon  fierures 
and  projections  which  were  assembled 
in    the   spring    of    1965. 

Surely,  the  executive  department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  do  better 
than  that.  I  realize  that  these  are  com- 
plicated figures  to  arrive  at.  They  are 
vast,  and  no  one  knows  that  any  better 
than  someone  who  ser\'es  on  that  com- 
mittee: but  1  do  think,  at  the  minimum, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  pro- 
jected this  supplementary  budget  last 
August,  if  they  had  had  the  desire  to  do 
so  and  if  they  had  had  the  desire  to  be 
completelv  frank  with  the  American  peo- 
ple at  that  tim^-which  they  had  no 
desire  to  do  because,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  they  did  not  want  the  American 
people  to  know  how  big  the  projections 
for  the  war  were  going  to  be. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  utterly 
ridiculous  that  in  August  of  1966  the 
Senate  would  be  acting  on  appropriation 
projections  which  had  been  made  almost 
a  year  and  a  half,  or  a  year  and  3  or  4 
months  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  supplemental  appropna- 
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tions,  as  I  have  voted  against  past  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

I  shall  vote  against  every  Defense  ap- 
propriation request  of  this  administra- 
tion imtil  it  changes  American  military 
foreign  policy.  I  shall  not  sit  in  the 
Senate  and  vote  one  single  dollar  to  con- 
tinue to  kill  American  boys  in  southeast 
Asia  because,  let  me  tell  the  Senate,  when 
it  votes  this  money,  it  will  be  voting  to 
increase  the  casualty  lists  of  American 
boys  in  southeast  Asia. 

Only  when  Congress  begins  to  use  its 
check  of  the  purse  strings  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  we  stop 
the  killing  of  American  boys  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Until  Congress  denies  this  man  the 
money  that  he  is  using  to  carry  on  his 
foreign  policy,  it  cannot  be  reconciled.  In 
my  judgment,  with  the  security  of  this 
Republic.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
voting  him  that  money. 

As  I  have  also  said  many  times- — and  I 
did  not  teach  constitutional  history  for 
years  to  walk  out  on  it — read  the  consti- 
tutional debates  as  to  what  our  constitu- 
tional fathers  intended  when  they  gave 
Congress  the  check  of  the  purse  strings 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  provision  requiring  that  money 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  only  by 
appropriation  made  by  law  was  designed 
to  give  the  Congress  a  check  upon  the 
President  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  other  fields.  So  many  of  my 
coUeagues  tell  me.  in  the  cloak  room  and 
elsewhere,  that  they  disagree  with  that 
policy:  yet  they  come  on  the  floor  and 
vote  to  carry  on  that  policy.  If  we  stop 
appropriating  this  money,  the  President 
will  have  to  change  the  foreign  policy 
and  he  will  have  to  listen  to  the  record 
being  made  by  recognized  authorities  in 
this  country,  not  only  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  in  their  inde- 
pendent writings.  The  record  was  made 
today  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  almost  2  hours,  by  Prof.  George 
Kahin  who,  along  with  John  Lewis,  has 
recently  published  a  book  entitled  "The 
United  States  in  Vietnam."  He  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam  and  briefed  us 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

As  I  said  at  his  appearance,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee get  before  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  In  a  public  discussion,  what 
this  authority  said  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  this  afternoon,  because 
he  devastated  the  propaganda  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  to  what  they  say  we  are  doing 
in  southeast  Asia,  when  we  are  not  doing 
it  at  all. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  of  the  credi- 
bility of  this  administration,  as  concerns 
telling  the  American  people  what  our 
policy  is,  all  he  has  to  do  is  listen  to 
this  man.  He  pointed  out  that  what  we 
would  be  doing  by  continuing  to  support 
the  military  junta  in  South  Vietnam, 
headed  by  the  dictator  who  is  in  Guam 
at  the  very  time  I  speak,  would  be  to 
su.oport  the  shocking  tyranny  that  he 
heads  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  never 
going  to  appropriate  more  money  to  con- 
tinue that  wrong.    Regardless  of  how 


much  opFwsition  or  castigation  or  abuse 
is  heaped  on  me.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
to  support  a  little  tyrant  such  as  Ky  in 
southeast  Asia. 

■What  does  Professor  Kahln  say?  He 
made  it  very  clear.  It  was  not  off  the 
record.  As  long  as  we  seek  to  foist  this 
military  junta  on  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia,  we  are  not  going  to  get  their  sup- 
port, no  matter  hov:  much  aid  they  re- 
ceive from  us,  no  matter  how  much 
money  we  give  them,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  shocking  abuses  of 
this  regime  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  professor  pointed  out  that  we  are 
supporting  a  military  dictatorship  that 
has  no  intention  of  allowing  constitu- 
tionalism to  become  vested  in  southeast 
Asia  except  under  the  terms  and  con- 
trols of  a  military  junta.  Yet  our  ad- 
ministration keeps  talking  about  our 
giving  support  to  the  establishment  of 
constitutionalism  in  southeast  Asia, 

That  is  phony  through  and  through, 
for  there  is  going  to  be  no  constitutional- 
ism as  long  as  we  give  support  to  a  policy 
wherein  the  military  are  going  to  domi- 
nate the  established  government.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  military  junta  al- 
ready has  made  clear  that  in  any  con- 
stitution setup  it  is  going  to  have  veto 
power  and  checking  power.  All  we  are 
doing  is  using  semantics  when  we  say  we 
are  supporting  freedom  in  southeast  Asia, 
when  all  we  are  doing  is  supporting  a 
military  tyranny.  What  would  happen 
if  we  did  not  continue  to  support  the  Ely 
regime  with  American  bayonets  after  a 
so-called  constitutional  system  was  set 
up?  He  made  clear  that  the  regime 
could  not  exist  without  American  sup- 
port. 

Therefore,  before  we  continue  to  vote 
money  in  this  cart-before-the-horse  pro- 
cedure— for  that  is  what  we  are  doing — 
we  have  to  have  it  out  as  to  what  this 
administration  is  going  to  do  with  regard 
to  southeast  Asia. 

That  is  why  I  have  pleaded,  and  shall 
continue  to  plead,  that  the  President  stop 
our  bilateral  approach — unilateral  so  far 
as  prosecution  of  the  war  is  concerned, 
but  bilateral  so  far  as  offers  for  negotia- 
tion are  concerned.  All  our  offers  are 
dependent  upon  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  surrendering  to  our 
condition  that  there  shall  be  two  Viet- 
nanxs,  and  that  means  a  perpetuation  of 
the  militaiy  tyranny  we  are  supporting, 
and  that  we  set  up  in  the  first  place. 

Professor  Kahin  also  said  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  the 
Buddhists  and  Vietcong — who  represent 
the  majority  of  the  people — are  not  in 
support  of  the  govenunent  we  are  sup- 
porting in  southeast  Asia,  and  that  we 
cannot  ever  count  on  either  accepting 
this  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  respectfully  of 
the  President.  I  disagree  with  his  judg- 
ment, but  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity. 
Our  President  is  giving  further  support, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  to 
a  tyranny  to  be  perpetuated  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  not  going  to  be  with  my 
vote.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  that 
kind  of  expenditure  until  we  change  our 
policy. 

I  voted  against  the  $4  billion-plus  au- 
thorization bill.    I  shall  vote  against  the 


$12  billion-plus  supplemental  bill  before 
us  today.  And  I  shall  vote  against  the 
S75  billion-plus  Defense  appropriation 
bill  on  which  this  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  vote  before  this  session  expires.  We 
have  already  been  infonned  that  the 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $144  biUion.  Out  of  that,  $75 
billion  will  go  into  the  I>efense  Establish- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

We  cannot  continue  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money  for  American  military  might 
without  ending  up  with  a  military  state. 
We  cannot  continue  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money  for  the  Military  Establishment 
of  this  country  and  not  keep  doing  what 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  doing ;  namely, 
building  an  American  mihtary  lifeline 
around  the  world  to  supplement  the  old 
British  lifeline  that  came  to  an  end  be- 
cause the  world  was  fed  up  with  it.  The 
world  will  be  fed  up  with  a  military  life- 
line around  the  world  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  not  American  bullets.  This  pol- 
icy does  not  involve  the  exportation  of 
American  bread  or  literacy  or  other  as- 
sistance that  helps  these  people  develop 
themselves  for  their  own  self-determina- 
tion. 

Senators  can  say  all  they  want  in  this 
debate,  but  we  get  right  down  to  the 
major  premise,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  going  to  continue  this  military 
course  of  action — predominantly  on  a 
unilateral  basis — in  which  we  will  end 
up  in  the  decades  immediately  ahead  an 
isolated  United  States,  because  that  has 
been  the  history  of  mankind.  Whenever 
any  nation  believes  Its  orders  shall  be 
obeyed  because  of  its  military  strength, 
that  nation  has  started  on  the  road  to 
military  suicide  and  will  be  destroyed.  I 
do  not  propose  to  follow  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that,  in  my  judgment  will  leave  that 
kind  of  legacy  for  future  American  boys 
and  girls  just  because  I  will  be  gone. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  generation  of 
statesmen  in  the  Congress  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  think  about  the  next 
century  more  than  the  next  election,  that 
we  must  think  about  future  Americans 
more  than  the  welfare  of  existing  dic- 
tators. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise the  check  of  the  purse  string,  and 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  stop  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  making 
a  record  that  will  cause  him  to  go  down 
in  history,  if  he  is  not  stopped,  as  the 
most  discredited  President  to  date,  and 
from  making  a  history  that  will  redound 
to  the  discredit  of  this  Republic.  I  will 
not  be  a  part  of  it. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  defense  ap- 
pi-opriation,  and  against  the  S75  billion 
plus  appropriation  bill,  until  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Government  is  changed  to 
what  I  think  is  consistent  with  the  ideals 
of  this  Republic. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  know  I  had 
piven  it  up:  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  feel  that  he  could  vote  for 
the  subject  matter  that  is  pending  before 
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the  Senate  if  the  amount  were  reduced? 
Mr   MORSE.    I  will  not  vote  a  dollar. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose that  we  should  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  have  made  very 
clear  over  and  over  again  that  we  should 
not  pull  out.  But  Senators  should  get 
the  idea  out  of  their  heads  if  they  think 
that  denving  the  President  money  means 
a  pullout  If  we  deny  him  the  money,  he 
has  got  to  change  the  pattern:  he  has 
got  to  insist  on  the  kind  of  multilateral 
approach  for  which  I  have  been  plead- 
ing: he  has  got  to  listen  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Ridgway.  Kennan,  Gavin 
and.  yes,  Shoup.  as  well  as  others,  who 
have  been  warning  us  that  the  policy  we 
are  following  is  a  dangerous  policy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  unthinkable  to  me,  that  the 
Senate  would  attempt  to  reduce  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  or  would  deny  its  pas- 
sage, when  it  is  recommended  to  us  by 
Senators  of  the  type  who  have  studied 
this  matter  patriotically  and  devotedly 
and  with  dedication,  and  who  state  that 
the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill  are 
necessary  to  support  the  approximately 
500,000  American  boys  who  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  or  in  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell],  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1,  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  StennisI.  and  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith),  and  their  associates,  have  told 
us  that  these  amounts  are  necessary  to 
be  spent  or  committed  between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30 — not 
far  away — to  give  the  greatest  measure 
of  protection  that  we  can  to  our  men  who 
are  fighting  there,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  not  because  they  want  to  but  be- 
cause our  Government  has  sent  them 
there. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  plenty 
of  arguments  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
national  position,  and  about  whether  we 
should  ever  have  gotten  into  it:  but  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  could 
argue  on  this  floor  that  we  should  with- 
hold the  support  which  is  recommiended 
by  honest,  dedicated  men  and  women  as 
necessary  to  sustain  our  effort  in  Vietnam 
by  the  approximately  half  million  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  who  are  there. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  things  on 
which  I  should  like  to  comment,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  entire 
amount  recommended  by  the  budget  and 
by  the  President  is  granted  by  this  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  $79,350,000  which, 
after  exhaustive  hearings,  was  cut  out 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  cut  approved  by  our  own  able  Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  And,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  request  restoration 
of  these  reductions.  As  the  Senator 
knows  quite  well,  from  his  long  and  able 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Defense  Department,  when 
they  feel  a  reduction  in  an  appropriation 
is  not  justified,  enter  what  is  called  a  re- 
claimer— which  is  a  word  I  understand 
we  inherited  from  the  Philippines,  orig- 
inated by  a  Filipino  who  could  not  speak 


Spanish.  We  inherited  the  term,  and 
it  has  frequently  been  used  in  our  ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
ment further  that  this  amount  of  $79 
million  appears  to  represent  the  only 
amounts  found  to  be  unjustified  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  that  of  the  House, 
in  a  bill  which  totaled  $12,275,870,000; 
and  that  the  weakness  of  those  small  re- 
quests is  shown  clearly  by  the  failure  of 
the  Dcfen.se  Department  even  to  ask  for 
restoration. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ask  about  an- 
other feature  in  this  bill,  which  I  think 

1  understand.    I  have  noted  for  the  last 

2  years  that  this  committee,  and  the 
.similar  committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives likewise,  have  been  very 
loath  to  recommend  construction  in  this 
country,  because  they  realize  that  it  is 
only  very  limited  construction  in  this 
country  that  does  support  the  direct  ef- 
fort now  being  made  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  note,  however,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  items,  totahng  about  $10,460,000, 
ill  connection  with  the  complex  around 
Pensacola  involving  the  naval  air  sta- 
tion and  the  auxiliary  fields  around 
there. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
tho.se  amounts  are  appropriated  for 
needed  construction  of  runways  and 
other  facilities,  which  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary, because  our  Navy  flying  person- 
nel has  to  be  supplemented  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  had  been  thought  nec- 
essary previously? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  correctly  stated  the 
facts.  In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  he 
well  knows  that  our  aircraft  are  getting 
more  complex  all  the  time,  and  we  need 
additional  facilities,  longer  runways, 
better  radar  equipment  and  devices  of 
that  kind,  which  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  the  men  and  the  valuable  planes  that 
they  fly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  observation  is  certainly  true;  but  it 
is  al.so  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Navy  has 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  trained  pilots  who  are  able  to 
handle  our  new  planes  under  the  many 
problems  presented  in  the  southeast  Asia 
conflict? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes.  indeed.  We 
are  increasing  the  number  of  pilots  in 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  There  is  some  increase  in  the 
Air  Force.  But  there  has  been  particu- 
lar demand  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Navy  pilots,  and  a  great  deal  of 
that  training  is  done  in  the  State  so 
ably  represented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  The  Senator  knows, 
of  course,  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
did  not  request  any  such  appropriations. 
I  simply  wanted  the  Record  to  show 
what  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  that  the  rea- 
son for  these  additional  appropriations 
in  the  Pensacola  area  is  the  need  for 
additional  trained  pilots  to  handle  our 
new,  much  more  complex  planes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  having 
adhered  to  his  purpose,  in  earlier  years, 
to  cut  down  military  construction  at 
home,  in  this  country,  to  the  smallest 
amounts  possible,  in  order  to  allow  the 
greatest  amounts  possible  to  go  into  the 


supplying  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
representing  us  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  ordinarily  the  military  con- 
struction bill  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment bill  are  considered  separately. 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  a  Defense 
Department  bill  for  pay,  maintenance 
and  operations,  procurement,  and  re- 
search, and  then  we  have  a  separate  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  mili- 
taiy  construction.  The  reason  that  they 
botn  appear  in  this  bill  is  that  every  item 
in  this  construction  program  is  directly 
related  to  waging  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Ml .  HOLLAND.  And  it  must  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  or  commitment 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
vca:? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  be  available, 
yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  merely  wanted  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  character  of 
the  people  our  Government  is  support- 
ing over  there — that  junta  which  has  no 
public  support,  no  support  from  the  peo- 
ple it  rules,  and  is  maintained  in  office  by 
U.S.  force  of  arms  and  by  U.S.  funds, 
which  had  no  popular  electoral  mandate 
to  be  in  office. 

Who  is  this  man  Ky?  We  can  get  a 
good  idea  of  his  character  and  of  his 
thinking  from  a  reply  which  he  made 
when,  during  an  interview  early  in  his 
regime,  when  he  was  asked  by  a  cor- 
respondent for  a  London  newspaper, 
••Who  are  your  heroes?" 

His  reply  was.  "I  have  only  one- 
Adolf  Hitler." 

If  that  does  not  disqualify  a  man  from 
being  the  apostle  of  the  liberty,  freedom, 
and  democracy  that  we  are  supposedly 
implanting  and  seeking  to  establish 
there,  I  give  up.  It  is  nauseating  that 
we  are  supporting  that  kind  of  a  man; 
and  apparently  we  are  determined  to 
keep  him  in  office  and  perpetuate  him  in 
power.  That  appears  to  be  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  buildup  which  we  have  been 
and  are  now  giving  him. 

As  far  as  a  vote  for  this  appropriation 
is  concerned,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  those  of  us  who  disapprove  of 
our  military  folly  in  South  Vietnam— 
and  folly  it  is:  the  greatest  folly  com- 
mitted in  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States — can  show  our  disapproval  other 
than  merely  by  words,  and  that  is  by  vot- 
ing against  the  appropriations.  We  shall 
not  be  depriving  our  forces  down  there. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  In  the  pipeline. 
This  appropriation  is  a  buildup  for  the 
future.  But  by  voting  against  it  now.  as 
we  voted  against  previous  appropriations, 
we  will  serve  notice  on  the  administra- 
tion that  as  far  as  our  vote  is  concerned, 
it  is  against  the  escalation :  it  is  against 
the  perpetration  of  this  folly;  and  that, 
far  from  not  backing  our  boys,  we  want 
to  bring  those  boys  back  home. 

Our  vote  is  against  the  continued 
drafting  of  our  young  men  and  sending 
them  into   the  quagmire  in   southeast 
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Asia  to  fight  people  against  whom  they 
have  no  grievance  and  get  killed  in  the 
process. 

In  1965,  there  were  96.000  desertions 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Those  are  our  official  figures  and  they 
are  possibly  understated.  Last  year 
there  were  110.000  desertions. 

Why  should  we  send  our  young  men  to 
fight  for  those  who  have  so  little  inter- 
est in  their  cause.  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
their  cause,  perhaps  they  do  not  want  to 
continue  to  fight  for  the  corrupt  and 
nialadorous  regime  now  in  power  there — 
the  junta  of  10  generals  headed  by  Mar- 
shal Ky. 

Drafting  our  boys  to  fight  for  such  a 
regime  is  disgraceful  and  shocking.  I 
shall  continue  to  take  that  position  until 
we  effectively  seek  an  honorable  solution 
and  the  only  place  to  arrive  at  such  a 
solution  is  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  a  right  to  re- 
tain the  objectives  which  he  has  long 
espoused  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not 
want  to  criticize  him  for  it. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  his  statement 
now  indicates  that  he  is  thinking  more 
in  terms  of  our  not  supporting  the  lead- 
ers in  Vietnam,  who  he  thinks  are  dis- 
credited, and  of  not  supporting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  because  of  their 
desertions. 

He  has  not  spoken  of  General  West- 
moreland. He  has  not  spoken  of  our 
500.000  American  boys  who  are  there. 
He  has  not  spoken  of  the  absence  of 
desertions  among  those  boys  transported 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  na- 
tive land  to  fight  in  a  war  which  they  do 
not  enjoy  fighting. 

My  point  is — and  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  on  it  at  all — I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  the  duty  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
men  who  fight  for  us  there. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  anybody  for 
espousing  questions  of  policy  which  are 
debatable  and  questions  of  principle.  I 
simply  state  that  this  appropriation 
comes  to  us  recommended  by  our  mili- 
tary leaders,  by  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
by  those  in  the  other  body  who  have 
studied  this  subject,  and  by  the  very  fine 
Senators  in  this  body  who  have  studied 
the  subject  and  know  much  more  about 
what  is  involved  in  the  way  of  what  sup- 
plies are  needed  than  does  any  other 
Senator  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  have  a  positive 
duty  to  maintain  those  men.  I  know 
something  about  it,  having  fought  on 
foreign  soil,  and  a  great  many  others 
here  know  something  about  it. 

How  would  we  have  felt  if  needed  ap- 
propriations, and  equipment  and  weap- 
ons, and  ammunition  had  been  withheld? 
How  would  I  have  felt  when  my  two  boys 
were  in  the  Second  World  War — one  a 
marine  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
for  nearly  3  years  fighting  on  three 
fronts — if  this  country  in  its  wisdom  had 
withheld  from  him  and  his  comrades  the 
supplies  they  needed? 

I  want  us  to  feel  that  same  way  now 
because  these  boys  are  the  children  of 
American  families.  They  are  from 
American  homes  and  they  are  as  much 
entitled  to  our  full  support  as  were  any 
boys  in  any  previous  war,  regardless  of 


the  arguments  about  whether  we  should 
be  in  tliis  war. 

We  are  in  it.  They  are  there.  They 
need  the  supplies. 

My  view  is  that  there  is  nothing  that 
we  should  do  today,  or  even  think  of 
doing,  except  to  make  those  supplies 
available  by  making  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations available. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  there  is  a  profound  and  total 
difference  between  the  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  and  that  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

In  World  War  I  we  were  fully  justi- 
fied in  going  in.  There  never  was  any 
question  about  it. 

In  World  War  II  we  were  attacked  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  we  had  the  infamous 
menace  of  Hitlerism. 

In  the  Korean  war.  we  went  in  with  all 
the  legality  available,  under  a  United 
Nations  mandate  and  fiag.  There  had 
been  aggression  from  the  north. 

In  this  Vietnam  war  we  had  no  justi- 
fication for  going  in.  We  barged  In 
there  unilaterally.  We  were  not  at- 
tacked. No  interest  of  the  United  States 
was  in  jeopardy. 

We  were  the  only  outsiders  to  come  in. 
at  a  time  when  only  Vietnamese  were 
involved.  We  came  in  unasked.  We 
were  not,  as  the  official  position  alleges, 
invited  in  to  help  a  friendly  nation  repel 
aggression.  When  we  started  bombing 
we  became  the  aggressor  in  this  war. 
That  is  what  makes  a  profound  differ- 
ence, and  why  I  have  opposed  it  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  it. 

The  way  to  back  our  boy.'^  is  to  bring 
them  back  home  before  more  of  them 
are  wantonly  sacrificed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect my  distingtiished  friend.  He  is 
thinking  of  the  principles  back  of  the 
whole  war.  He  is  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  fact  that  we  are  in  this  w'ar, 
that  our  boys  from  our  States  are  there. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  by 
having  been  a  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida  during  World  War  II,  what  it 
feels  like  to  have  241,000  boys  from  his 
State  fighting  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  boys  did  not  determine  the  wis- 
dom or  unwisdom  of  that  effort.  They 
knew  less,  many  of  them,  about  the 
principles  involved  in  the  war  than  many 
other  people. 

All  they  knew  was  that  they  were  or- 
dered to  go  there.  They  went  there. 
They  fought,  and  many  of  them  died. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  is  known  by  these 
boys  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  waters  of  the 
remote  Pacific  or  in  Thailand. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Oregon,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  I  are  speaking  about 
two  different  things. 

I  have  great  respect  for  both  of  them. 
I  have  respect  for  their  willingness  to 
stand  up  for  a  cause  whether  it  be  pop- 
ular or  unpopular. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  saying  that  we  are  now  confronted 
with  the  practical  problem  of  whether 
to  support  or  withhold  support  from  men 
who  aie  fighting  for  our  coimtry,  not  be- 


cause they  want  to.  but  because  they 
were  sent  there  and  they  propose  to  do 
their  duty  whatever  it  costs. 

We  would  be  mighty  poor  Americans 
if  we  did  not  back  them  up,  as  far  as  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  one  who  has  always  believed  in 
respecting  his  colleagues  who  stand  for  a 
cause  whether  popular  or  unpopular. 

I  have  said  to  each  of  these  distin- 
guished friends  of  mine  that  I  respect 
their  standing  for  a  position  which  at 
times,  at  lea.«t.  has  been  highly  un- 
popular. 

I  have  no  criticism  or  comment  to  make 
on  that.  I  am  talking  about  military 
duty  and  what  I  think  is  the  duty  now 
of  Coneress.  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 
.•^nd  that  is  to  furnish  to  our  men  who 
fi^ht  for  us  in  a  dangerous  war — whether 
that  war  is  wise  or  not.  they  fight  for 
us— badly  needed  supplies  and  the 
needed  ammunition  and  airplanes  and 
ships  and  training  of  various  kinds. 

Without  our  supplying  them  the  funds 
which  make  those  services  and  that 
equipment  possible,  they  cannot  be  best 
£er\-ed.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  serve  them, 
I  think,  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability 
and  to  the  utmost  resources  of  our  coun- 
Xvy.  if  that  be  necessar>'. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  very  kindly  spoke 
about  the  respect  which  he  holds  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  could  not  begin  to 
compare  with  the  respect  which  I  hold 
for  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

There  is  no  question  about  any  per- 
sonal difference  between  us  as  far  as 
the  mutuality  of  respect  among  us  is 
concerned. 

The  difference  that  exists  between  us 
is  over  a  matter  of  substance  and  a  pro- 
cedure related  to  that  substantive  mat- 
ter which  would  result  in  a  change  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

If  I  thought  that  a  vote  against  this 
appropriation  this  afternoon  would  in 
any  way  jeopardize  the  security  of  a 
single  American  soldier  in  Vietnam  in 
the  immediate  future,  I  would  vote  for 
the  appropriation,  because  I  would  not 
want  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
men  there.  But.  because  I  know  it  will 
not.  because  I  know  adequate  funds  are 
already  available  to  our  military  opera- 
tions to  protect  our  soldiers  until  the 
policy  is  changed.  I  am  urging  the  exer- 
cise of  the  check  of  the  purse  strings  in 
order  to  protect  those  boys. 

In  my  judgment,  this  appropriation  is 
a  proposal  for  an  escalation  of  this  war. 
and  the  escalation  of  the  war  is  going  to 
kill  increasing  numbers  of  American 
boys. 

We  have  already  killed  a  little  over 
9,000,  I  am  told,  and  between  two  or 
three  times  that  number  have  been 
wounded. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
our  American  boys  in  southeast  Asia 
that,  in  my  judgment,  never  should  have 
been  sent  there  in  the  first  place. 

The  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
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gon  is  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
thinks  we  must  have  the  money  today 
to  protect  the  American  boys  today. 

I  am  saying  that  if  we  follow  the  pol- 
icy here  today  of  notifying  the  President 
that  we  are  not  going  to  approve  this 
supplemental  bill  until  he  starts  chang- 
ing the  foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia, 
he  has  plenty  of  money  with  which  to 
protect  them  for  many  months  ahead. 

This  is  not  money  that  will  be  spent 
tomorrow.  There  is  already  available  a 
great  supply  of  money  with  which  to 
protect  the  boys  until  he  changes  his 
policy  and  pursues  a  policy  of  de-escala- 
tion, which  means  that  he  must  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  views  of 
Kennan.  Ridgway,  and  others. 

If  we  get  that  policy  changed.  I  think 
we  will  then  be  on  our  way  to  peace.  But 
if  we  continue  appropriating  these  huge 
funds  to  further  escalation,  which  means 
increasing  numbers  of  American  boys 
will  die.  we  will  be  making  a  bad  move 
much  worse.  That  is  the  great  differ- 
ence. 

I  do  not  accept  the  premise  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
the  denial  of  this  appropriation  this  af- 
ternoon would  jeopardize  these  boys.  On 
the  contrary.  I  believe  it  would  help 
them,  because  it  would  mean  that  the 

administration  would  have  to  change  its 
policies  and  stop  the  escalating  policy 
that  will  increase  our  fatalities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

I  know  the  difference  between  the 
thinking  of  my  distinguished  friends,  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  Alaska,  and 
myself.  They  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  longrun  principle  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  operation  of  our  Government  in  Asia. 
They  are  thinking  in  terms  of  what  they 
believe  the  Commander  in  Chief  should 
not  have  done,  not  what  he  should  have 
done.  They  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
trying  to  bring  us  out  of  a  dilemma  in 
the  quickest  possible  way. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  them  for  think- 
ing that  way.     But  when  I  receive  let- 
ters from  my  own  people  and  boys  I  know 
telling  me  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
helicopters,  and  that  more  helicopters 
must  be  furnished  as  quickly  as  possible; 
when  I  note  in  the  papers  that  practically 
500  of  our  newest  planes  have  been  shot 
down  in  war.  besides  the  many  we  have 
lost  other  than  in  warfare:  when  I  see 
all  the  various  complaints  in  my  mail 
and  elsewhere,  and  speak  with  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  have  returned 
from  Vietnam,  who  say  that  there  have 
been  shortages  of  supplies,  so  well  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi;   and  when  I  am  told 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  who  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  that 
we  must  supply  these  funds  in  order  to 
keep  from  making  that  condition  worse, 
and  in  order  to  keep  from  denying  our 
men  what  they  should  have,  I  say  that 
we  should  make  these  funds  available. 
Last  week,  through  a  committee  from 
Pensacola,  I  heard  about  the  need  for 
turning  out  more  and  better  trained  air- 
men for  the  Navy.    They  have  had  great- 
er losses  than  they  anticipated.     They 
have  had  greater  losses  both  in  flying 


personnel  and  in  their  carriers  and  oth- 
er craft.  When  they  come  here  and  say 
that  a  part  of  this  appropriation  is  to  en- 
able the  stepping  up  of  trained  numbers 
of  men  to  pilot  our  new  and  fast  and 
complex  craft,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  I  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
they  know  or  than  our  Commander  in 
Chief  knows,  or  than  our  able  committee 
knows.  I  say  I  have  a  duty,  and  I  am 
going  to  face  up  to  it.  and  I  do  not  fall 
out  with  anybody  who  t)€lieves  his  duty 
carries  him  elsewhere. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Most 
of  the  money  conuined  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  has  already  been  spent  or 
committed.  We  have  been  financing  this 
war  for  some  months  by  the  reprogram- 
in.:^  of  funds,  barrowing  from  emergency 
fund.s.  delaying  housing,  and  by  other 
means.  Much  of  this  money  has  already 
been  committed  for  war  purposes;  and 
if  we  were  to  decide  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam tomorrow.  I  would  think  that  most 
of  this  money  would  still  be  needed. 

A  better  case  could  be  made  against 
the  miliUry  appropriation  for  next  year, 
when  that  comes  up.  becau.se  all  that 
money  would  not  be  needed  immediately. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  do  I  not  have  objection  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  continuing  to  take 
the  position  they  have  taken,  but  also, 
I  sort  of  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  .so;  because  I  believe  we  need  to 
examine  this  situation,  we  need  to  won- 
der where  we  are  going,  and  we  need  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  better  the  sit- 
uation. I  have  no  objection  to  their 
citing  their  own  convictions,  even  though 
I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

The  point  now  is  this;  We  have  a  need 
to   supply   our   fighting   men.   who   are 
fighting    for    us   in    Vietnam.     Whether 
they  want  to  or  not,  they  are  doing  their 
duty   as  Americans  always   have  when 
they   have   been  confronted  by  danger, 
whether   it  was   in  the   jungles   of   the 
Philippines  or  in   the  hard  fighting  in 
France  or  Germany,  or  wherever  they 
have  had  to  go — in  Korea  or  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  against  the  Jap- 
anese.    They     have    done     their     duty. 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand  have  done  their  devoted  duty 
as  American  boys  should.    We  have  over 
a  half  million  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  who  are  doing  their  duty  now. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  any  worse  or 
better   than   the   Americans   who   have 
done  their  duty  before.    They  are  doing 
their  duty  in  a  day-to-day  business,  no 
matter  how  miserable  it  is.  no  matter 
how  wearying  it  is.  no  matter  how  fear- 
ful it  is.     No  man  who  has  ever  fought 
in  battle  will  say  that  he  has  not  been 
afraid.    Those  men  go  through  fear,  but 
nevertheless  find  the  will  and  the  patri- 
otism to  stand  up  and  fight.    The  very 
idea  of  our  failing  to  give  them  the  sup- 
port and  sustenance  which  they  must 
have  is.  to  me.  the  idea  of  not  doing 
our  duty  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  why 
I  take  my  position. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the   Senator   from   North   Dakota — and 
this  is  not  Senate  protocol;  it  is  a  cor- 


rect statement  of  fact,  because  he  is  a 
good  friend— that  I  get  lost  in  his  argu- 
ment. If  this  money  is  already  spent, 
what  he  is  saying  is  that  we  just  add 
it  to  our  deficit.  I  do  not  follow  the 
argument,  then,  that  if  the  money  has 
already  been  spent,  you  have  to  have  this 
appropriation  bill  now  in  order  to  pro- 
tect boys  in  South  Vietnam  or  in  order 
to  authorize  or  support  a  program  some- 
where else. 

Apparently,  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  a  deficit.  Well,  we  have  quite  a 
deficit:  and  what  we  should  do  when 
we  get  to  our  budget  is  to  help  with  the 
deficit.  I  shall  make  some  constructive 
suggestions  again  this  year,  as  I  have 
done  for  some  years  in  the  past,  as  to 
how  we  can  cut  down  the  deficit  by  cut- 
ting down  some  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures in  foreign  aid.  and  certain  other 
expenditures  we  should  eliminate. 

I  have  not  heard  any  case  made  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon — or  at  any  other 
time — that  says  to  the  President,  that 
by  exercising  the  check  of  the  purse 
strings  in  order  to  force  upon  him  a 
Change  in  American  foreign  policy,  we 
will  be  letting  down  a  single  boy  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  know  that  the  funds  are 
there  to  be  drawn  upon  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  until  the  President  deesca- 
lates  and  until  we  start  a  deemphasis  of 
this  war  and  stop  sending  additional 
thousands  of  American  boys  to  South 
Vietnam,  which  will  result,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  escalation,  in  the  killing  of 
increasing  thousands  of  them. 

I  shall  hold  fast  to  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  exercise  what  I 
believe  is  my  duty— speaking  for  myself, 
at  least — to  exercise  my  duty,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  say  to  the  President: 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  you  money  to 
continue  a  foreign  policy  that  I  think  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Republic.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  giving  you  that 
money,  because  it  is  the  only  check  I  have 
upon  you,  until  you  decide  to  change  that 
foreign  policy. 

If  Senators  wish  the  foreign  policy 
changed,  they  should  vote  against  the 
appropriation.  Let  me  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  care  about  all  the  speeches 
that  are  made  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere 
in  the  country  against  his  policy,  so  long 
as  he  can  count  upon  us  for  the  moniy 
to  carry  on  a  policy  that  should  be 
changed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  President  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  rather  weak  man,  who 
is  going  to  change  his  position  or  his 
decision  because  of  the  raising  of  some 
voices  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  have  the  clear  right  to  pa.ss 
upon  this  whole  matter  next  year,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  all 
of  us  will  simply  have  to  take  the  posi- 
tions we  believe  we  should  take.  My 
own  position  is  simple — to  say  it 
again— that  I  do  not  see  how  Congress, 
which  alone  has  the  authority  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  military  use  or  for 
any  other  use.  could  consider  withhold- 
ing the  funds  which  we  knovv  are  neces- 
sary. We  have  t>een  told  by  everyone 
in  authority  who  should  know  about  it. 
including  our  own  t»eloved  memijers  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill, 
that  these  funds  are  necessary  to  sup- 


port and  sustain  the  efforts  of  our  men 
in  their  manly  efforts  which  I  know  we 
are  all  very  proud  of,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve the  VEist  majority  in  Congress  will 
want  to  support  with  every  ounce  of  our 
strength. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident.  at  the 
beginning  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  for  the 
consistency  of  his  argument.  That  does 
not  mean  that  I  agree  with  him.  How- 
ever, from  the  very  beginning  his  posi- 
tion has  been  identical  with  his  position 
today. 

I  pannot  sit  silent  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber when  the  statemc  it  is  made  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  aggressor  and  the 
violator  of  international  law  in  it.s  par- 
ticipation in  the  South  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
that  charge. 

There  is  discussion  as  to  whether  we 
are  rightfully  in  South  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  go  back  to  1948  and  1949,  and  through 
the  17  years  following,  to  learn  what 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson,  Secretaries  of  State 
Acheson,  Dulles,  Herter,  and  Rusk,  and 
every  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  17-year 

period  have  said  on  this  subject. 

President  Truman,  when  he  provided 
money  to  Turkey  and  Greece  to  stop 
communism,  did  so  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  his  judgment  that  we  could  not  suffer 
the  expansion  of  communism  which  was 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  When  Eisenhower  became  Presi- 
dent, he  subscribed  to  the  signing  of  the 
SEATO  Convention.  It  was  during  his 
8  years  of  administration  that  we  signed 
a  treaty,  signatories  to  which  were  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  We  signed 
treaties  with  Taiwan.  Japan,  and  Korea. 
Every  one  of  those  treaties,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  de- 
clared that  we  could  not  suffer  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism,  because  such  ex- 
pansion would  be  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  challenge  Senators  to  examine  every 
treaty  which  we  made  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  to  reject,  if  it  is  not  so.  my  word 
that  every  one  contained  the  declaration 
that  we  cannot  suffer  the  expansion  of 
communism  without  incurring  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is:  Are  we 
the  aggressors?  Only  one  investigation 
was  made  of  what  the  conditions  In 
South  Vietnam  have  been.  That  investi- 
gation was  made  by  the  International 
Control  Commission  through  its  legal 
department  that  went  into  South  Viet- 
nam. Poland,  Canada,  and  India  are 
members  of  the  International  Control 
Commission.  In  1962,  they  made  their 
report  that  North  Vietnam  was  sending 
troops,  military  equipment,  and  military 
supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 

What  has  been  our  position^  We 
have  sent  food,  primarily  in  the  first  10 
years.  My  recollection  is  that  we  have 
supplied  about  $3  billion  worth  of  help 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  shall  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  when  the  Senator 

from  Ohio  has  completed  his  remarks. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 

the  chair.  > 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  the  aggressors.  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  this  Chamber  heretofore.  Those 
who  charge  that  we  are  prostituting  the 
women  of  South  Vietnam;  that  we  are 
trying  to  establish  a  colonial  domination 
over  the  human  and  natural  resources  of 
South  Vietnam;  that  we  are  the  per- 
petrators of  atrocities  upon  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children;  and — the 
worst  charge — that  we  dressed  our  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  men  in  the  uni- 
forms of  Communists  and  sent  them  into 
South  Vietnam  to  rape  women  and  kill 
innocent  men  and  children  so  as  to  put 
the  blame  upon  the  Communists;  and 
that  we  are  demanding  unconditional 
surrender,  making  it  impossible  for  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table — 
those  claims  are  not  true,  Mr.  President. 
Our  country  has  been  leaning  back- 
ward in  wanting  to  go  to  the  negotiating 
table.  Ho  Chi  Minh  refuses  to  do  so.  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  that  he  will  never 
do  so  if  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
argimients  continue  to  be  made  that  we 
are  the  aggressor,  that  we  are  creating 
brothels  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  we 
are  killing  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  one  word  being  said  as 
to  what  the  Commimists  have  been  doing 
and  what  our  men  have  been  suffering. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  after  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  completed  his  remarks. 
I  agree  to  yield,  first,  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ( Mr.  Gruening]  ,  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
assume  we  are  wrong.  It  is  still  your 
country  and  my  country.  In  my  judg- 
ment, blood  is  being  spilled,  bodies  are 
being  injured,  and  Ufe  Is  being  taken 
with  increasing  frequency  because  we 
have  convinced  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  Con- 
gress is  divided  and  that  we  are  going 
to  pull  out. 

Those  who  argue  to  the  contrary,  when 
they  are  asked,  "Shall  we  pull  out?"  an- 
swer, "No."  If  the  answer  is  "No,"  then 
Senators  had  better  supply  the  equip- 
ment that  they  need  to  make  the  fight. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio  for  going  into 
this  question,  which  I  had  not  expected 
to  go  into  at  all.  and  do  not  intend  to. 
because  he.  too.  is  dealing  with  the  great 
question  of  principle  as  to  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong  in  being  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my 
mind  might  operate  more  simply  than 
the  minds  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  trying  to  settle  that  complex  prob- 
lem now.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  de- 
cide what  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  sustain 


500.000  American  boys — and  there  are 
some  of  otu-  girls  there,  too — fighting  our 
war.  certainly  not  theirs;  they  did  not 
choose  it. 

Several  have  come  home  in  coffins  to 
my  own  small  hometown  in  south  Flor- 
ida. It  happens  that  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  group  was  a  young  Negro 
captain  whose  last  name  is  Woodruff,  the 
son  of  a  good  man  whom  I  knew  through- 
out 50  to  60  years  prior  to  his  death. 
They  are  good  people.  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  Captain  Woodruff  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  having  taken  the 
wrong  position — if  we  did — in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  did.  But.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  proper  question 
now. 

We  had  a  humble  white  boy  brought 
home  a  few  days  ago  who  never  finished 
high  school.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  finished 
grammar  school.  He  was  not  capable 
of  deciding  the  principles  or  the  issues 
involved  in  the  struggle,  as  to  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam. All  he  knew  was  that  Uncle  Sam 
called  him.  He  put  on  his  uniform.  He 
was  taught  to  shoot.  He  went  over  to 
Vietnam  as  an  infantr>man.  and  he  was 
killed.  The  men  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  did  not  make  the  decisions. 
The  decisions  have  to  be  made  at  the 
higher  levels  of  Government. 

We  are  not  making  that  decision  now. 
I  have  already  stated  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent be  wrong,  our  people  have  the  full 
right  to  express  themselves  upon  that 
question  next  yeai\  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
They  can  express  themselves  in  various 
ways  earlier. 

It  is  one  of  oiu-  constitutional  duties  to 
supply  the  means  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  our  men  fighting  for  us.  It  is  right 
there  in  the  Constitution,  if  anyone 
wishes  to  look  for  it.  The  question  is 
now:  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  appro- 
priate funds  which  all  of  the  authori- 
ties— who  should  know — including  our 
own  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
studied  this  question — tell  us  must  be 
appropriated  to  give  our  men  the  kind 
of  protection,  the  kind  of  weapons,  the 
kind  of  ammunition,  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment, the  kind  of  clothing,  the  kind  of 
living  quarters,  the  kind  of  medical  sup- 
plies which  they  need? 

Shall  we  do  it.  or  shall  we  not? 

I  think  that  is  the  only  question. 
That  is  the  simple  question  here. 

There  is  ample  time  to  argue  the  more 
complex  questions  of  principle.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  it.  But.  I 
cannot  see  how  anyone  can  withhold  a 
"yea"  vote  on  an  appropriation  bill  to 
supply  money  to  half  a  million  American 
boys  in  southeast  Asia  who  are  fighting 
for  us  because  they  have  been  ordei'ed 
to  go  there  and  fight. 

That  half  million  men  need  supplies 
and  equipment  which  will  require  the 
spending  of  money  between  now  and 
June  30  of  this  year.  In  many  in- 
stances, money  has  been  transferred — 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young]  has  stated — and  this  will  replace 
money  transferred  from  other  appropri- 
ations in  the  Defense  Department. 
Shall    we    appropriate    these    funds 
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needed  for  expenditure  or  commitment 
between  now  and  June  30?  That  is  how 
simple  the  question  is. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  I  am  going  to  vote  "yea." 
I  wish  I  could  vote  "yea"  more  than 
one  time.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
trying  to  solve  the  complex  reasons  and 
aisuments  which  lie  behind  the  war  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  support  our  fighting  men 
or  whether  we  do  not.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  we  could  do  anything 
but  support  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
Senate  adopts  the  policy  of  determin- 
ing war  policy  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
would  it  not  be  a  precarious  situation, 
sometime  in  the  future,  when  we  might 
be  engaged  in  another  war,  soldiers  would 
be  reluctant  to  enlist  because  they  would 
not  know  whether  they  would  be  sup- 
ported financially  with  adequate  equip- 
ment and  suppUes  which  they  would  need 
to  fight  a  war? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  worst  sort  of  morale  if  our 
fighting  men  had  to  consider  principle 
and  matters  of  complex  backgrounds 
which  would  have  to  be  argued  and  re- 
argued behind  the  appropriation  of  every 
commitment  to  give  them  the  things  they 
would  need.  We  simply  cannot  do  that 
kind  of  thing.  We  must  be  fair  to  our 
own  fighting  men. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
moved  to  rise  and  speak  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor  yet.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening  1 .  I  will 
be  vei-y  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ne-'  York  after  Uiat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  rather  get  the 
floor  in  mv  own  right.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

I  merely  wished  to  reply  to  the  distui- 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI,  to  point  out  that  he  is  quite 
in  error  as  to  the  facts  as  to  who  brought 
in  arms  and  violated  the  cease-fire 
agreement. 

I  have  sent  to  my  office  for  the  docu- 
mentation, which  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record  when  it  arrives  in  the  Chamber, 
because  it  deals  with  the  violations  on 
both  sides.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
denies  our  violations,  which  were  more 
extensive  than  those  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record 
be  kept  straight  in  this  matter  because 
while  there  were  violations  on  both  sides, 
the  United  States  was  there,  a  foreign 
power  injecting  ourselves  into  a  civil 
conflict.  We  are  supposed  to  be  the 
nation  which  abides  by  treaties,  which 
has  the  highest  respect  for  the  law. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  violated 
cverv  pertinent  treaty.  We  violated  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  We  violated 
article  I  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  We  vio- 
lated the  unilaterial  agreement  made  by 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  pledging  our  support  to  the 
Geneva  agreement. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  rec- 
o.  d  be  kept  straight.  When  this  material 
arrives  from  ray  office.  I  shall  read  it  into 
the  Record  for  the  edification,  enlight- 


enment,  and   education   of   the   distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 

T  ATTSCHE  I 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     I  will    not    prolong 
the  discussion,  but  I  feel  confident  that 
the  documentary  evidence  will  not  sup- 
port  the   claims   made   by  my   lovable 
friend  from  Alaska.     The  Geneva  accord 
was  violated  by  North  Vietnam,  in  my 
opinion.    It  was  violated  from  the  very 
moment  it  was  written  and  the  signa- 
tures were  placed  on  it.     However,  I  shall 
not  prolong  the  discussion  at  this  time. 
Mr.    GRUENING.     Will    the    Senator 
from  Florida  yield  f ui-ther? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Is  the  Senator  not 
in  agreement  that  we  came  into  Vietnam 
first  with  a  military  mission,  then  es- 
calated the  miUtary  mission,  and  then 
sent  troops  into  combat?    We  were  as  I 
have  stated  and  as  the  facts  bear  out.  the 
only  outsider  there.     Only  Vietnamese 
were  fighting  Vietnamese.     We  were  an 
intruder.     We    were   the   invader.     We 
barged  into  a  civil  war  which  was  largely 
of  our  own  making  because  of  our  refusal 
to  let  President  Diem,  our  puppet,  carry 
out  the  commitments  to  hold  statewide 
elections.    Therefore,  we  became  the  ag- 
gressor  when   we  started   the   bombing 
and  sent  our  troops  into  combat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  wish  to 
weary  the  Senate  with  repetition,  but  I 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  are 
two  learned  Senators  differing  on  the 
question  of  treaty  adherence,  and  differ- 
ing on  various  other  complex  questions 
lying  behind  the  war. 

My  point  is  that  those  questions  do  not 
run  to  the  issue  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  requires  immediate  action 
on  our  part;  namely,  the  providing  of  the 
funds  to  sustain  and  support  our  fight- 
in?  men  in  southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long  but  I  did  wish 
to  express  myself  on  this  question,  as  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  $12  billion  essentially 
for  the  Vietnamese  struggle.  It  will  be 
acted  on  tomorrow  with  an  authorization 
for  appropriations,  again  directed  toward 
the  Vietnamese  struggle. 

For  myself.  I  think  the  votes  must 
stand  one  by  one.  that  there  is  no  basic 
principle  or  policy  that  one  can  adopt 
except  on  each  vote  separately. 

I  shall  vote  "yea"  upon  this  particular 
appropriation  because  I  agree  that  our 
forces  are  there  fighting  at  the  present 
moment,  and  those  forces  need  to  be  sup- 
ported. However,  that  is  no  guarantee 
of  my  vote  on  the  next  appropriation,  or 
the  next  authorization.  My  reasons  are 
as  follows:  The  President  has  left  us  no 
alternative  or  opportunity,  unfortu- 
nately, but  to  express  ourselves  if  we  feel 
strongly  enough  on  the  money  resolution. 
He  ha.s  offered  us  no  new  resolution.  He 
is  still  carrying  around  in  his  pocket  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution  as  the  basis  for 
action  by  the  United  States  when  it  has 
long  since  been  obsolescent.  I.  for  one, 
do  not  buy  it.  My  role  as  a  Senator  is 
not  to  await  the  vote  of  the  people  in  next 
year's  presidential  election.  That  is  not 
what  they  sent  me  here  for.  They  sent 
me  to  represent  them. 
The  day  that  I  feel  strongly  enough  to 


break  with  the  administration  and  to 
break  with  what  it  is  doing  in  Vietnam, 
finally  and  completely,  that  is  the  date 
I  shall  begin  to  vote  against  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  do  that  now,  for  all  the 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  and 
which  there  is  no  point  in  recapitulating. 
I  rose  to  make  one  basic  p>oint.  The 
President  is  in  Guam  today  negotiating 
something,  which  may  be  like  the  Hono- 
lulu agreement,  with  Prime  Minister  Ky. 
We  have  a  right,  while  he  is  there,  while 
the  moment  is  "hot, '  to  express  our  views 
on  this  subject. 

In  my  judgment,  the  moment  has  gone 
by  in  which  the  use  of  a  cease-fire  in 
terms  of  bombing  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  unilaterally  was  a  good 
chance,  in  my  judgment  as  one  Senator, 
to  bring  about  the  possibihty  of  negotia- 
tions. I  am  deeply  convinced  that  that 
moment  has  gone.  But  now  we  are 
faced  with  the  next  question.  What  do 
we  do  now? 

In  my  judgment,  the  next  important 
thing  is  for  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  be  legitimatized  by  having 
an  election,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, for  a  Chief  Executive  and  a  Par- 
liament, and  that  it  is  important  that 
there  should  not  be  an  understanding, 
express  or  implied,  that  there  shall  be 
only  a  head  of  the  Goveniment,  only  an 
executive. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  had  before 
us  the  authorization  bill,  the  vote  on  this 
same  issue  was  89  to  2,  and  we  passed 
that  bill.    That  is  about  the  sentiment 
of    the    Senate    today    in    backing    our 
Armed  Forces.    I  think  the  vote  will  be 
close  to  it.     However,  that  is  no  guar- 
antee of  what  may  happen  tomorrow, 
because  there  is  a  great  and  deep  divi- 
sion in  the  Senate  upon  the  question  of 
Vietnam.    The  vote  of  89  to  2  does  not 
reflect  our  apparent  view  as  to  whether 
the  policy  being  pursued  is  the  right  pol- 
icy or  whether  some  other  policy  would 
be  prudent  in  terms  of  peace  or  war. 
There  is  a  desire  that  we  And  a  way  out 
of   this  dilemma,   giving  certain  credit 
for  what  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
South  Vietnam,  which  is  considerable. 
The    key    question,    in    my    view,    is 
whether  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  real- 
ly speaking  through  a  government  which 
says  it  has  no  use  for  negotiation,  and 
which  makes  a  cause  celebre  every  time 
the  United  States  gives  an  indication  of 
moving  in  that  direction,  or  whether  the 
military  junta  there  is  representing  it- 
self and  not  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  great  concern  expressed  as 
to  whether  the  military  junta  is  impress- 
ing its  judgment  on  the  constitutional 
convention  or  whether  the  constitution- 
al convention  is  bespeaking  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.    The  President  is  in 
negotiations  wherein  he  must  affect  this 
issue.     I  hope  the  President  will  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  deep  desirability  on 
the  part  of   the   people  of  the  United 
States  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  get 
to  an  end  of  this  problem,  and  that  he 
will  push  very  strongly  for  a  represent- 
ative government,  reprc-^enting  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  always  told  those  people  that 
we  will  accord  them  what  they  really 
want.    I  hope  the  President,  who  is  now 
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in  Guam,  will  not  allow  military  pres- 
'sures  to  compromise  that,  but  will  stand 
fast  for  the  American  commitment  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
support  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
what  they  want.  I  affirm  that  that  is 
what  he  has  a  chance  to  do  very  effec- 
tively, and  I  hope  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  without  losing 
mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  asking  for  the  floor  at  this 
time  is  to  complete  the  uncompleted  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  who,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  left  the  floor.  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Viet- 
nam, which,  as  is  pointed  out,  shows  that 
there  were  violations  by  both  sides. 
From  a  reading  of  this  report,  which  I 
shall  introduce  in  toto  into  the  Record, 
so  that  all  may  read  the  whole  report,  it 
appears  that  our  violations  are  veiy  sub- 
stantial and  appear  to  have  preceded 
those  of  the  other  side.  However,  the 
report  will  speak  for  itself.  The  report 
reads : 

11.  concurrently  with  the  developments  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  7  and  8  above,  and 
subsequently,  the  Commission  received  com- 
munications from  the  PAVN  High  Command 
and  its  Liaison  Mission  alleging  direct  mili- 
tary intervention  In  South  Viet-Nam  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  ever-Increasing  import  of  war  material 
and  introduction  of  military  personnel  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The 
allegations,  amongst  others,  were: 

(a)  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  military 
Agreement  between  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
and  United  States  Ambassador  Nolting: 

(b)  the  gradual  introduction  of  about 
5.000  United  States  military  personnel  into 
South  Vlet-Nam,  "which  will  soon  be  in- 
creased to  8,000"; 

(c)  the  arrival  of  4  aircraft  carriers — Core. 
Breton.  Princeton  and  Croa^o;i — on  different 
occasions,  bringing  in  helicopters,  other  air- 
craft, military  equipment  and  military 
personnel; 

(d)  the  introduction  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  approximately  four  companies 
of  helicopters,   many  Jet   fighters,  fighters 
fighter  bombers  and  transport  planes,  along 
with  military  vehicles  and  other  stores; 

(e)  the  visits  of  a  large  number  of  high 
United  States  military  experts  and  dignitaries 
to  Saigon  for  inspection  and  guidance,  par- 
ticularly those  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor. 
Admiral  H.  Felt  and  General  Lemnitzer; 

(/)  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command,  with  a  four- 
star  General,  Paul  D.  Harkins,  as  its  Chief. 

12.  Since  December  1961  the  Commissions 
Te.-uns  In  South  Viet-Nam  have  been  per- 
sistently denied  the  right  to  control  and  in- 
spect, which  are  part  of  their  mandatory 
t;isks.  Thus,  these  Teams,  though  they  were 
able  to  observe  the  steady  and  continuous 
arrival  of  war  material.  Including  aircraft 
carriers  with  helicopters  on  board,  were  un- 
able, in  view  of  the  denial  of  controls,  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  quantum  and  nature 
of  war  material  unloaded  and  introduced  Into 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Liaison  Mis- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  dated  9th 


December.  1961,  stating  that:  'In  the  face  of 
the  aggression,  directed  by  the  so-ealled 
•Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam'  against 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has  re- 
quested the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Intensify  the  aid  in  personnel 
and  mriterial  which  the  latter  was  already 
granting  to  Viet-Nam. 

And  so  forth.  Then  the  report  contin- 
ues, in  paragraph  17: 

As  the  Commission  has  been  denied  man- 
datory controls,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in 
paragraph  12  above,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
make  a  precise  assessment  of  the  number  of 
military  personnel  and  the  quantum  of  war 
material  brought  in.  However,  from  3rd  De- 
cember. 1961,  up  to  5th  May.  1962.  the  Com- 
mission's Teams  have  controlled  the  entry  of 
72  military  personnel,  and  observed  but  not 
controlled  173  military  personnel.  62  heli- 
copters. 6  reconnaissance  aircraft,  5  jet  air- 
craft. 57  liphiers  fighter  bombers,  25  trans- 
port aircraft.  26  un.speclfied  types  of  aircraft, 
102  jeeps.  8  tractors.  8  105-mni  howitzers.  3 
armoured  carriers  (tracked).  29  armoured 
fighting  vehicle  trailers,  404  other  trailers. 
and  radar  equipment  and  crates.  5  warships,  9 
LSTs  (including  4  visiting  LSTs  i .  3  LCTs,  5 
visiting  aircraft  carriers  and  spares  of  various 
kinds. 

Earlier  it  also  referred  to  the  viola- 
tions by  North  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  were  violations  by  both 
sides — the  report  states  that  "fundamen- 
tal provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
have  been  violated  by  both  parties" — but, 
as  Senators  can  read  when  I  put  the  en- 
tire report  in  the  Record,  they  will  see 
that  the  violations  of  the  Vietnamese 
were  very  much  less  in  amount  and  ag- 
gressiveness than  those  which  were  done 
with  our  support  and  by  oiu-  side. 

I  think  this  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  demonstrates 
that  he  was  misinformed.  I  am  soriT  he 
is  not  here  so  he  might  reply.  I  served 
notice  while  he  was  on  the  floor  that  I 
would  put  this  material  in  the  Record. 
I  am  sorry  he  is  not  on  the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire report  of  the  Commission  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Vietnam,  No.  1,  1962] 
Special  Report  to  the  Cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva    Conference   on    Indochina.    Sai- 
gon,   June   2,    1962 

(By  the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Vietnam) 
The  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Vietnam  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Cochairmen  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  on  Indochina  and  has  the 
honour  to  refer  to  paragraph  2  of  their 
message  of  8th  May.  1956.  in  which  the  Co- 
chairmen  asked  the  Commission  to  inform 
tliem  in  case  tlie  Commission  encoujitered 
any  difficulties  in  its  activities  which  could 
not  be  resolved  on  the  spot  and  simulta- 
neously had  urged  t>oth  the  Parties  in  Viet- 
nam to  extend  to  the  Commission  all  possible 
cooperation  and  assistance.  The  Interna- 
tional Commission  had  assured  the  Cochair- 
men in  its  message  of  27th  May,  1956,  that 
it  would  continue  to  persevere  in  its  efforts 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  affirmed  its  determination  to  per- 
form its  duties  wthin  the  framework  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement,  i) 


(') "Miscellaneous    No.    20     (1954)' 
9239. 


Cind. 


2  Tlie  International  Commission  has,  from 
time  to  time,  submitted  to  the  Cochairmen 
Interim  Reports  giving  a  resume  of  Its  acli\l- 
tles  as  well  as  a  brief  review  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  two  Parties  in  the  implemenia- 
tioii  of  the  provisions  of  the  .'Agreement  In 
these  reports,  apart  from  other  things,  the 
Commission  had  pointed  out  its  diflficulties. 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
the  Parties  to  refuse  to  accept  and  implement 
the  Commission's  recommendations  and  de- 
cisions and  their  persistence  in  malnt.iming 
their  own  stand  in  certain  cases.  The  Co- 
chairmen  were  alto  informed  about  the  diffi- 
culties  which  the  Commissiou's  Fi.xed  Te.inis 
were  e.tpenencing  with  reg.^rd  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  m.'.nriatory  tasks  of  control 
and  inspection  in  terms  of  their  responsibili- 
ties under  Articles  3.')  and  36id\  of  the 
Agreement, 

3  In  Its  nth  Interim  Report,  which  cov- 
ered the  period  from  1st  February,  1960.  to 
28th  February,  1961.  the  Commission  had 
mentioned  that,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties 
and  the  lurking  dangers  m  Vietnam,  the  ac- 
tive presence  of  the  Commission  .-;nd  its  work 
had  helped  m  preserving  peace, 

4.  Since  the  presentation  of  the  Uth  In- 
terim Report,  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam  has 
shown  signs  of  rapid  deterioration  The 
Commission  is  obliged  to  make  this  Special 
Report  to  the  Co-Chairmen  with  regard  to 
the  serious  allegations  of  agg-ession  and  sub- 
version on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
pviblic  of  Viet-Nam  against  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  and  the  serious  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  Articles  16.  17  and  19  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  by  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  in 
receiving  military  aid  from  the  United  States 
of  America, 

The  Polish  Delegation  dissents  from  the 
views  expressed  in  this  Special  Report  The 
Statement  of  the  Polish  Delegation  Is  for- 
warded herewith. 

5.  Reference  is  invited  to  paragraph  '24  of 
the  10th  Interim  Report  and  paragraph  32  of 
the  11th  Interim  Report,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  the  concern  which  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  h.-ts  been  expressing  over  the 
problem  of  subversion  in  South  Vlet-Nam 
Mention  was  also  made  in  paragr.iph  61  of 
the  nth  Interim  Report  to  the  complaints, 
which  the  Commission  had  received  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam, 
accusing  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  of  aggression  In  the 
Kontum  and  Plelku  provinces  during  Octo- 
ber. 1960.  Complaints  of  this  nature  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  1961,  In  Jtine, 
1961.  the  Commission  made  known  Its  stand 
regarding  Its  competence  to  entertain  and 
examine  complaints  of  this  nature  In  terms 
of  specific  Articles  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 

6  The  Commission  also  received  several 
complaints  from  the  High  Command  of  tlie 
Peoples  Army  of  Viet-Nam  (P.^VNi  making 
serious  allegations  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased introduction  of  US,  military  person- 
nel into  South  Viet-Nam  along  with  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  war  material.  In  con- 
travention of  Articles  16  and  17.  All  the.se 
allegations  were  forwarded  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Mission  for  comments.  The  Party 
in  most  cases  denied  these  allegations.  But 
the  Commission  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  a  precise  assessment  as  to  the  correct- 
ness or  otherwise  of  these  allegations,  as  the 
Commission's  Teams  at  most  points  of  entry 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  effective 
Inspections  and  controls.  However,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Mission  did  state  In  July. 
1961.  that  whatever  American  aid  its  Govern- 
ment was  receiving  was  meant  to  fight  Com- 
munist subversion  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  and 
In  support  of  this  contention  it  had  also  re- 
ferred to  the  text  of  the  communique  pub- 
lished after  the  visit  of  the  U.S.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Saigon,  In  May.  1961. 

7  While  the  Commission  continued  to 
function  in  this  difficult  atmosphere,  a  com- 
munication was  received  on  the  9th  Septem- 
ber,  1961.  from   the  Liaison   Mission  of  the 
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Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  alleging  that  the 
PAVN  forces  had  launched  another  action 
In  the  Kontum  region  on  1st  September. 
1961.  The  letter  containing  these  allegations 
was  forwarded  to  the  Liaison  Mission  of  the 
r-AV^  High  Command  for  Its  comments.  In 
its  reply  under  its  letter  No.  492  CT/I/B 
dated  Uth  December,  1961,  the  Mission  stated 
thrt  "the  PAVN  High  Command  will  reso- 
lutely reject  all  decisions  taken  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  relating  to  the  so- 
called  subversive  activities'  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  a  question  which  has  no  relevance  to 
the  Geneva  Agreement".  It  further  Informed 
the  Commission  that  "henceforth  the  Mis- 
sion would  find  Itself  constrained  to  reso- 
lutely reject  all  possible  requests  for  com- 
ments of  this  kind  " 

8.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  early  October.  1961. 
the   Secretariat   of   State   for  Foreign   Affairs 
of    the    Republic    of    Viet-Nam    alleged    that 
Colonel  Hoang  Thuy  Nam,  the  Chief  of  the 
Vietnamese   Mission    In   charge   of   relations 
with  the  International  Commission,  had  been 
kidnapped.     Later,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  informed  the  Commission  of 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Nam.    The  complicity 
of  Uie  authorities  In  the  North  In  the  kidnap- 
ping  and    murder   of   Colonel   Nam   was   al- 
leged     Reference  Is  invited  to  the  Commis- 
slons      message      No.      IC  ADM  V-5  61   4097 
dated   9th   November.    1961.    In    this    regard. 
Since  the  allegations  were  of   a  serious  na- 
ture, the  Commission   requested  the  South 
Vietnamese  Mission  to  furnish  prima  facie 
evidence  to  support  their  charge  of  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Northern  Party  In  this  Incident. 
The  Commission  received  detailed  communi- 
cations  from   the  Mission  on   24th  October. 
1961.  and  16th  November,  1961.  with  a  large 
number  of  documents  and  photographs.  In 
support   of    their   contention.     The   Mission 
also  stated  that  the  "Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  Is  confident  that  the  case 
of  Colonel  Hoang  Thuy  Nam  should  be  taken, 
not  as  an  Isolated  case,  but  as  part  of  the 
extensive  plan  of  subversion  and  terrorism 
deliberately  decided  by  the  Hanoi  authorities, 
a  plan  which,  with  this  assassination  enters 
a  new  phase  of  execution  and  is  designed  for 
seizing  power  in  South  Viet-Nam."     In  No- 
vember.   1961.    the    Commission    considered 
these    letters    containing    numerous    allega- 
tions, and  referred  them  to  Its  Legal  Com- 
mittee for  examination  "with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  allegations  and  evidence 
therein  pnma  facie  attract  any  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement." 

9.  The  Legal  Committee  has  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  various  allegations 
and  the  evidence  produced  to  support  them, 
in  the  form  of  documents  and  other  material 
evidence,  and  has  made  the  following  report, 
with  the  Polish  Member  dissenting: 

"We  have  studied  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Viet-Nam.  the 
South  Vietnamese  Mission's  letter  No,  4660/ 
PDVN  CT  TD  2  dated  the  24th  October.  1961. 
and  No.  5078  PDVN  CT  TD,  2  dated  the  16th 
November.  1961.  and  related  references  from 
the  Commission  together  with  the  eviden- 
tiary material  made  available  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Mission  in  connection  therewith, 
and  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

"  ( 1 )  The  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  In  Viet-Nam  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  complete  cessation  of  all  hostil- 
ities In  Vlet-N;im.  respect  by  either  Party 
of  the  Zone  assigned  to  the  other,  and  the 
inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Parties  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
tncrefrom. 

"Article  10  of  the  Agreement  states  express- 
ly the  obligation  of  the  two  Parties  to  order 
pnd  enforce  the  complete  cessation  of  all 
hostilities  In  Viet-Nam. 

"Article  19  of  the  Agreement  ?asts  the  ob- 
lig,itlon  on  the  two  Parties  to  ensure  that  the 
Zones  assigned  to  them  are  not  used  for  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  further  an 
a:;gresslve  pollcv 

•Article  24  of  the  Agreement  proceeds  on 


the  principle  of  the  Inviolability  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  and  the  territories  assigned 
to  the  two  Parties  and  states  expressly  that 
the  armed  forces  of  each  Party  shall  respect 
the  territory  under  the  military  control  of 
the  other  Party  and  shaU  commit  no  act  and 
undertake  no  operation  against  the  other 
Party. 

"Article  27  of  the  Agreement  affirms  ex- 
pressly the  responsibility  of  the  Commanders 
of  the  Forces  of  the  two  Parties  of  ensuring 
full  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  by  all  elements  and  military  per- 
sonnel under  their  Command. 

•It  follows  that  the  using  of  one  Zone  for 
the  organisation  or  the  carrying  out  of  any 
hostile  activities  In  the  other  Zone,  violations 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  one 
Party  of  the  territory  of  the  other  Party,  or 
the  commission  by  any  element  under  the 
control  of  one  Party  of  any  act  directed 
ag.iinst  the  other  Party,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  enjoin  mutual  respect  for  the 
territories  assigned  to  the  two  Parties, 

"(2)  Having  examined  the  complaints  and 
the  supporting  material  sent  by  the  Sovith 
Vietnamese  Mission,  the  Committee  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  specific  in- 
stances there  is  evidence  to  show  that  armed 
and  unarmed  personnel,  arms,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
Zone  in  the  North  to  the  Zone  in  the  South 
with  the  object  of  supporting,  organising 
and  carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Admimstratlon  of  the  Zone  In 
the  South.  These  acts  are  in  violation  of 
Articles  10.  19.  24  and  27  of  the  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  In  Viet-Nam. 
■•|3i  In  examining  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material.  In  particular  documen- 
tary material  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Mission,  the  Committee  has  come  to  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  there  Is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  PAVN  has  allowed  the  Zone  In 
the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting,  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  hostile  activities  In  the 
Zone  In  the  South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Administration  In  the  South.  The 
use  of  the  Zone  In  the  North  for  such  activi- 
ties is  In  violation  of  Articles  19.  24  and  27  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
In  Viet-Nam. 

"(4)  The  Committee  considers  that  fur- 
ther Investigation  Is  necessary  to  reach  a 
final  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  kidnap- 
ping and  murder  of  Colonel  Nam,  late  Chief 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Mission,  was  a  part 
of  the  activities  referred  to  In  sub-para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  above  and  prohibited 
under  Articles  19.  24  and  27  of  the  Agree- 
ment. The  South  Vietnamese  Mission  has 
furnished  prima  facie  evidence  to  warrant 
such  a  full  Investigation  of  the  case  by  the 
Commission. 

"2.  We  shall  submit  In  due  course  a  full 
roport  setting  out  In  detail  the  complaints 
made  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Mission,  the 
evidence  forwarded  in  relation  to  these  com- 
plaints, and  our  specific  observations  there- 
on." 

10.  The  Commission  accepts  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Legal  Committee  that 
there  is  sufTlcient  evidence  to  show  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  PAVN  has  violated 
Articles  10,  19,  24  and  27  In  specific  Instances. 
The  Polish  Delegation  dissents  from  these 
conclusions.  On  the  basis  of  the  fuller  re- 
port, that  Is  being  prepared  by  the  Legal 
Committee  covering  all  the  allegations  and 
Incidents,  the  Commission  will  take  action 
as  appropriate  In  each  individual  case. 

U.  Concurrently  with  the  developments 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  7  and  8  above,  and 
subseo.uently.  the  Commission  received  com- 
munications from  the  PAVN  High  Command 
and  Its  Llal.son  Mission  alleging  direct  mlll- 
tiry  liitcrvetition  in  South  Viet-Nam  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  St.ites  of  America, 
and  ever-increasing  Import  of  war  material 
and    Intrcducllon    of    military    personnel    In 


violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.    The  al- 
legations, amongst  others,  were: 

(a)  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  military 
Agreement  between  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  and  United  States  Ambassador  Noltlng: 

(b)  the  gradual  Introduction  of  about 
5  000  United  States  military  personnel  Into 
South  Viet-Nam.  "which  wUl  soon  be  In- 
creased to  8,000"'; 

(CI  the  arrival  of  4  aircraft  carriers— Core. 
Breton,  Princeton  and  Croaton — on  different 
occasions,  bringing  In  helicopters,  other  air- 
craft, military  equipment  and  naiUtary  per- 
sonnel; 

(d)  the  Introduction  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  approximately  four  companies 
of  helicopters,  many  Jet  fighters,  fighters; 
fighter  bombers  and  transport  planes,  along 
with  military  vehicles  and  other  stores: 

(el  the  visits  of  a  large  number  of  high 
United  States  military  experts  and  digni- 
taries to  Saigon  for  Inspection  and  guidance, 
particularly  those  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor. 
Admiral  H.  Felt  and  General  Lemnltzer; 

(f)  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command,  with  a  four- 
star  General.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  as  its  Chief. 

12.  Since  December  1961  the  Commission's 
Teams  In  South  Viet-Nam  have  been  per- 
sistently denied  the  right  to  control  and  in- 
spect, which  are  part  of  their  mandatory 
tasks.  Thus,  these  Teams,  though  they  were 
able  to  observe  the  steady  and  continuous 
arrival  of  war  material.  Including  aircraft 
carriers  with  helicopters  on  board,  were  un- 
able. In  view  of  the  denial  of  controls,  to 
determine  precisely  the  quantum  and  nature 
of  war  material  unloaded  and  Introduced 
into  South  Viet-Nam. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  re- 
ceived a  conmiunicatlon  from  Liaison  Mis- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  dated  9th 
December,  1961,  stating  that:  "In  the  face  of 
the  aggression,  directed  by  the  so-called 
'Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam'  against 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Repubhc  of  Viet-Nam  has  re- 
quested the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  intensify  the  aid  in  personnel 
and  material  which  the  latter  was  already 
granting  to  Viet-Nam,  The  right  of  'self- 
defence'  being  a  legitimate  and  Inherent  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  found  Itself  con- 
strained to  exercise  this  right  and  request 
for  increased  aid.  since  North  Viet-Nam  con- 
tinues to  violate  the  Geneva  Agreement  and 
to  do  injury  to  life  and  property  of  the  free 
people  of  Viet-Nam. 

"These  measwres  can  end  as  soon  as  the 
North  Viet-Nam  authorities  will  have  ceased 
the  acts  of  aggression  and  will  have  begun 
to  respect  the  Geneva  Agreement." 

14.  The  Commission  considered  this  com- 
munication from  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  and  drew  the  attention  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Mission  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  16  and  17  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  and  the  procedures  laid  down 
thereunder  by  the  International  Commission 
for  the  import  of  war  material  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  military  personnel,  and  to  the  ob- 
ligations resulting  therefrom.  The  Commis- 
sion also  Informed  the  Mission  that  Its  com- 
plaints regarding  allegations  of  subversion 
and  aggression  by  the  North  were  under  ac- 
tive examination  of  the  Commission  sep- 
arately. 

15.  in  the  light  of  the  stand  of  the  Com- 
mission as  suited  In  paragraph  14  above,  the 
numerous  allegations  received  from  the 
PAVN  High  Command  have  been  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  with  a  view 
to  the  strict  implementation  of  Articles  16 
and  17  of  the  Agreement  and  the  procedures 
l.ild  down  thereunder. 

16.  A  summary  of  the  allpgatlons  made  by 
the  PAVN  High  Command,  from  December. 
1961.  up  to  5th  May.  1962,  would  place  the 
number  of  military  personnel  and  the  quan- 
tum of  Important  war  materials  introduced 
Into  South  Viet-Nam  at  approximately  5,000 
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personnel  ("which  are  likely  to  Increase  to 
8,000  shortly"),  157  helicopters,  10  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  34  jet  aircraft,  34  fight- 
er«/flghter  bombers,  21  transport  aircraft,  35 
unspecified  aircraft,  40  armoured  and  20 
scout  cars,  "numerous"  armoured  boats  and 
amphibious  craft.  3,000  tons  and  1,350  cases 
of  war  material,  and  7  warships  (exclusive  of 

5  destroyers  of  the  United  Stales  Seventh 
Fleet  alleged  to  have  come  for  training). 
Most  of  the  letters  containing  the  allegations, 
referred  to  In  this  paragraph  and  paragraph 
H  above,  were  sent  to  the  Liaison  Mission  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  for  Its  early  com- 
ments; but  no  satisfactory  replies  have  been 
received.  Also,  in  some  cases  the  Southern 
Party  has  been  asked  to  state  reasons.  If 
any,  why  violations  of  Article  17(e)  relating 
to  prior  notification,  as  well  as  violations  of 
Articles  16  and  17  governing  the  introduction 
of  military  personnel  and  war  material  them- 
selves, should  not  be  recorded  against  it. 

17.  As  the  Commission  has  been  denied 
mandatory  controls,  as  pointed  out  earlier  In 
paragraph  12  above.  It  has  not  been  able  to 
make  a  precise  assessment  of  the  number  of 
military  personnel  and  the  quantum  of  war 
material  brought  In.  However,  from  3rd  De- 
cember, 1961,  up  to  5th  May,  1962.  the  Com- 
mission's Teams  have  controlled  the  entry  of 
72  military  personnel,  and  observed  but  not 
controlled  173  military  personnel,  62  hell- 
copters,  6  reconnaissance  aircraft,  5  Jet  air- 
craft, 57  fighters 'fighter  bombers,  25  trans- 
port aircraft,  26  unspecified  types  of  aircraft, 
102  Jeeps,  8  tractors,  8  105-mjn.  howitzers. 
3  armoured  carriers  (tracked).  29  armoured 
fighting  vehicle  trailers.  404  other  trailers, 
and  radar  equipment  and  crates.  5  warships, 
9  LSTs  (including  4  visiting  LSTs),  3  LCTs, 

6  visitmg  aircraft  carriers  and  spares  of 
various  kinds.  In  respect  of  some  of  the  In- 
stances of  import  of  war  materials  between 
3rd  December.  1961,  and  16th  January,  1962, 
violations  under  Article  17(e)  as  well  as 
violation  of  Article  25,  have  been  recorded 
against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  for  Its 
failure  to  notify  arrivals  and  imports  as  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  Agreement,  and  for  not 
affording  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission's Teams  in  the  performance  of  their 
tasks. 

18.  In  regard  to  claims  for  credits  made  by 
the  Southern  Party  In  justification  of  cer- 
tain imports,  the  Commission  wishes  to  point 
out  that  insofar  as  major  Items  of  war 
material  are  concerned,  except  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  there  is  no  established  credit 
in  favour  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  On 
the  other  band,  for  some  of  these  items,  there 
Is  already  a  debit  against  It.  In  this  con- 
text. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even 
where  credit  exists,  according  to  Article 
17(b)  of  the  Agreement,  the  Party  can  only 
Import  war  material  "plece-for-plece  of  the 
same  type  and  with  similar  characteristics". 
However,  controls  not  having  been  permitted, 
the  Commission  Is  not  In  a  position  to  sat- 
isfy Itself  whether  this  essential  require- 
ment has  in  fact  been  fulfilled  even  In  cases 
where  credit  exists. 

19.  As  regards  the  allegation  of  the  PAVN 
High  Command  that  a  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command  has  been  set  up  in  South 
Viet-Nam  In  violation  of  Article  19.  the  Com- 
mission requested  the  Party  to  furnish  the 
following  information: 

(I)  whether  such  a  U.S.  Command  has  been 
set  up; 

(II)  the  basis  on  which  It  has  been  es- 
tablished; 

(III)  the  purpose  for  which  It  has  been 
constituted: 

(Iv)  its  strength; 

( v )  the  scope  of  Its  activities. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Mission  in  Its  let- 
ter dated  15th  March,  1962,  has  not  fur- 
nished the  necessary  Information  required 
by  the  Commission,  other  than  stating  that 
this  Military  Assistance  Command  Is  not  a 
military  command  In  the  usual  sense  of  the 


term,  and  that  its  only  function  is  to  super- 
vise and  manage  the  utilisation  of  American 
personnel  and  equipment.  The  Mific>lon 
stated  further  that  there  was  no  military  al- 
liance between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Repubhc  of  Viet-Nam  as  no  treaty 
of  this  nature  had  been  ratified  by  either 
Government. 

20.  Taking  all  the  facts  into  considera- 
tion, and  basing  itself  on  its  own  observations 
and  authorised  statements  made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam,  the  Commission  concludes  that 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has  violated  Arti- 
cles 16  and  17  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
in  receiving  the  increased  military  aid  from 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  absence 
of  any  established  credit  In  its  favour.  The 
Commission  is  also  of  the  view  that,  though 
there  may  not  be  any  formal  military  al- 
liance between  the  Governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam,  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Command  In  South  Viet- 
Nam.  as  well  as  the  Introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  beyond  the 
stated  strength  of  the  MAAG  (Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group),  amounts  to  a  factual 
military  alliance,  which  Is  prohibited  under 
Article   19  of  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

21.  The  Commission  would  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Co-Chalrmen  a 
recent  and  deliberate  tendency  on  the  i>art 
of  both  the  Parties  to  deny  or  refuse  con- 
trols to  the  Commission's  Teams,  thereby 
completely  Immobilising  their  activities  and 
hindering  the  Commission  in  the  propyer  dis- 
charge of  Its  obligations  to  supervise  the  im- 
plementation of  Articles  16  and  17  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement.  During  the  last  few 
months,  there  has  been  a  near-complete 
breakdown  so  far  as  this  Important  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  is  concerned.  The 
Commission  considered  the  situation  and 
addressed  detailed  communications  to  the 
two  Parties  recommending  the  resumption  of 
normal  controls  immediately.  (Copies  of  the 
letters  sent  to  the  two  Parties  are  attached 
as  Annexure  I  to  thisReport.)  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  regrets  to  Inform  the  Co- 
Chalrmen  that  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  this  regard. 

22.  The  International  Commission  wishes 
to  draw  the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  Co-Chalrmen  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  in  Viet-Nam  in  the 
last  few  months.  Fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  have  been  violated 
by  both  Parties,  resulting  In  ever-Increasing 
tension  and  threat  of  resumption  of  open 
hostilities.  In  this  situation,  the  role  of  the 
Commission  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  In 
Viet-Nam  Is  being  greatly  hampered  because 
of  denial  of  co-operation  by  both  the  Parties. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  the  Co-Chalrmen  that,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  tension  and  preserving  peace  in 
Viet-Nam,  remedial  action  be  taken.  In  the 
light  of  this  Report,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
Parties — 

(a)  respect  the  Zone  assigned  to  the  other 
Party; 

(b)  observe  strictly  the  provisions  of 
Articles  16,  17  and  19  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment in  respect  of  the  import  of  war  ma- 
terial and  the  introduction  of  military  per- 
sonnel; 

IC)  commit  no  act  and  undertake  no 
operation  of  a  hostile  nature  against  the 
other  Party: 

(d)  do  not  allow  the  Zones  assigned  to 
them  to  adhere  to  any  military  alliance  and 
to  be  used  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy; 

(e)  co-operate  with  the  International 
Commission  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  tasks  of 
supervision  and  control  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. 

23.  The  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Viet-Nam  takes 
this  opportunity  to  renew  the  assurances  of 


Its  highest  consideration  to  the  Co-Chalr- 
men of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china, 

(G.  Pajithasarathi)  . 

India. 

(P.    G.    HOOTON)  , 

Canada. 

Saigon.  June  2,  1962. 

AlJNEXtTKE    I 

Letter  to  the  South  Vietnamese 

Liaison  Mission 

international    commission    fob    SUPEBVISION 

AND  CONTROL  IN  VIET-NAM 

No.  Ops   VIII;  1)    1327 

Saigon. 
Apnl  5-6.  1962. 
The  Secretary  General  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Chief  of  the  Vietnamese  Mis- 
sion In  charge  of  relations  with  the  ICC 
and  has  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  question 
of  mandatory  controls  by  the  Commission's 
Teams  as  laid  down  in  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment and  the  Instructions  for  Teams. 

2.  The  Commission  has  observed  that  its 
Teams  have  been  denied  controls,  and  have 
not  been  afforded  all  possible  assistance  and 
cooperation  necessary  for  the  execution  cf 
their  mandatory  tasks.  Certain  spe<'lfic  in- 
stances are  given  as  examples  in  the  attached 
Appendix.  Controls  have  been  denied  or 
rendered  ineflfective  because — 

(Ql  documents  and  manifests  were  not 
made  available  for  Inspection  and  spot  checks 
were  not  permitted; 

(b)  transport  was  stated  to  be  not  avail- 
able; 

(c)  Teams  were  Informed  that  controls 
were  not  permitted  by  higher  authorities; 

(dl  controls  were  not  permitted  on  par- 
ticular days  being  holidays; 

(e)  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  free 
movement  of  Teams  for  various  reasons; 

(/)  the  LO»  was  reported  to  be  sick  and 
no  replacement  was  provided; 

(9)  the  LO  was  not  available  to  the 
Team; 

(h)  the  LO  stated  that  he  had  referred  the 
matter  of  the  particular  control  to  the  Mis- 
sion; 

(i)  It  was  stated  that  security  could  not 
be  provided; 

(J)  no  proof  of  internal  movement  was 
provided. 

3.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  In  Viet-Nam  that  the 
Parties  afford  all  co-operation  and  facilities 
to  the  Commission's  Teams  in  the  execution 
of  their  mandatory  tasks  in  terms  of  Article 
25  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  Secretary 
General  has  been  directed  to  state,  therefore. 
that  the  Commission  views  with  great  con- 
cern that  controls  have  been  denied  on  vari- 
ous grounds  listed  in  para  2  above,  which  are 
untenable  or  where  remedial  action  could 
have  been  taken.  The  Commission  also 
wishes  to  point  out  that  recently  It  has  found 
that  the  Mission  has  been  consistently  with- 
holding notification  and  denying  control  of 
war  material  entering  the  country.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  Commission  may  have 
to  draw  Its  own  conclusions  as  to  the  number 
of  military  personnel  and  the  quantum  of 
war  material  that  are  being  brought  In. 

4.  The  Commission  would  urge  the  Mission 
to  afford  the  fullest  co-operation  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  discharge  Its  respKjnsibill- 
tles  under  Articles  16  and  17  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement.  The  Secretary  General  has  been 
further  directed  to  state  that  If  the  Mission 
fails  to  afford  the  necessary  facilities  and  co- 
operation In  this  regard,  the  Commission 
shall  be  obliged  to  report  to  the  Co-Chalrmen 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  continues 
to  be  hindered   by  the  Mission. 


'Note.—hO  refers  to  the  Liaison  Officer  of 
the  Mission  attached  to  the  Commission's 
Teams. 
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5.  The  Secretary  General  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  high- 
est consideration, 

D  K.  Robertson, 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
{  For  Secretary  General ) 
The   Chief   of   the   Vietnamese   Mission   In 
charge  of  relations  with  the  ICC.  Saigon. 

Appendix  to   OPS  VIII(l)    1327  Dated  5  6 
Apr   62 
SPECIFIC    INSTANCES    OF   CONTROLS    AND    INSPEC- 
TIONS HAVING  BEEN    DENIED   OR   RENDERED   IN- 
EFFECTtVE 

1.  Documents  manifests  were  not  made 
available  for  inspection  and  spot  checks  were 
not  permitted 

(a)    Quinhon  Tenrii 

On  17  Jan  62.  the  Team  observed  n  Viet- 
namese ship  in  tlie  harbour  unloading  ccurgo. 
The  LO  did  not  maice  the  manifests  docu- 
ments  available   to   liie   Team. 

(  b)    Saiyon  Team 

(1)    On    11.    12.    14,    15,    16   and    17   Feb  62. 
the  Team  observed  several  ships  in  the  har- 
bour.    The  LO  did  not  produce  docimients 
manifests  in  respect  of  any  of  these  ships. 

(ii)  On  these  days  the  Team  also  observed 
some  aircraft  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airfield.  The 
LO  did  not  produce  documents  manifests 
pertaining  to   these  aircraft. 

(C»    Touranc  Team 

On  4  Dec  61,  the  Team  observed  two  trans- 
port and  one  fighter  aircraft.  On  inquiry 
the  LO  said  that  they  belong  to  Tourane 
Air  Base.  The  LO  did  not  produce  any 
doctiments  relating  to  the  aircraft  and  de- 
clined to  take  the  Team  closer  on  the  ground 
that   it   was   a   military    area. 

2.  Transport  was  stated  to  be  not  available 
Cap  St  Jacques  Team 

(a)  During  the  weeks  ending  27  Jan  62 
and  10  Feb  62,  the  following  controls  could 
not  be  carried  out  due  to  transport  not  hav- 
ing been  made  available  by  the  LO: 

(II  The  weekly  control  of  the  river  Cua- 
Dal. 

(ii)  The  weekly  control  North  up  to  Than 
TTiiet  exclusive  but  Including  the  main  road/ 
railway  line. 

(ill)  The  twice  weekly  control  of  the  delta 
of  the  Mekong  and  Bassac  rivers,  the  com- 
plete An-Xuyen  peninsula,  the  coastal  area 
up  to  the  CamtKJdian  border  and  including 
the  control  of  road  Rach  Gia  and  Ha  Tien. 

(b)  The  weekly  control  of  river  Cua-Dal 
was  scheduled  for  15  Mar  62  and  due  notice 
was  given  to  the  LO.  He  stated  ^hat  no  boat 
was  available  for  the  time  being.  The  con- 
trol could  not  be  carried  out. 

3.  Teams  were  informed  that  controls  were 
not  permitted   by  higher  authorities 

(a)  Cap  St  Jacques  Team 

On  23  Jan  62.  the  Team  observed  three 
vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  LO  declined  to 
give  any  details  and  stated  that  no  manifests 
would  be  made  available  hereafter  to  the 
Team  and  that  he  w.is  not  authorised  to  pro- 
duce any  manifests  at  the  Customs  Office  for 
scrutiny  by  the  Team. 

(b)  Nhatrang  Team 

Prom  16  Jan  62  onwards  the  LO  has  not 
produced  documents  for  ships  and  planes 
coming  into  Nhatrang.  The  reason  given  by 
him  was  that  he  had  orders  from  higher  au- 
thority not  to  produce  documents. 

(c)  Saigon  Team 

14  Dec  61 — The  Team  requested  the  LO 
while  on  harbour  control  to  take  them  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  small  harbour  to 
make  observations  The  LO  replied  that  this 
harbour  belonged  to  a  private  company  and 
the  company  authorities  would  not  permit 
the  Team  to  use  their  harbour  for  observa- 
tion. 

4  Controls  were  not  permitted  on  partic- 
ul.ir  days  tieing  holidays 

I  a  I    QuinhOJi  Team 

Controls  "were  not  carried  out  on  5.  6 
and  7  Feb  62  due  to  TET  Festival. 

I  h  I    TouraJie  Team 

On    18  Mar  62.  the  harbour  was  closed  as 


It  was  a  Sunday  and  as  such  control  could 
not  be  exercised. 

6.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  free 
movement  of  Teams  for  various  reasons 

(a)  Saigon  Team 

(I)  26  Dec  61 — The  Team  observed  one 
aircraft  on  the  airfield.  On  enquiry  the  LO 
informed  the  Te.am  that  it  was  a  US  Embassy 
plane  No.  706  which  Is  Included  in  the  list 
of  planes  given  to  the  Team.  The  Team 
asked  the  LO  to  take  it  nearer  or  bring  the 
aircraft  to  a  place  from  where  the  marking 
on  the  plane  could  be  verified.  The  LO  re- 
gretted that  he  was  unable  to  accede  to 
either  of  the  requests. 

(ill  On  25  Jan  62,  the  Team  observed  10 
aircraft  with  US  markings  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
airtield  The  Team  asked  to  be  taken  across 
the  runway  for  better  observation  and  spot 
check  of  the  aircraft.  This  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  LO  on  the  ground  that  the 
are.i  of  the  hangars  was  a  restricted  mili- 
tarv  area 

(b)  Tourane   Team 

From  27  Jan  62,  the  Team  has  not  been 
taken  inside  the  airport  From  this  date 
onwards  the  Team  has  been  asked  to  carry 
out  the  control  from  the  airport  waiting 
room 

6  Tlie  LO  was  reported  to  be  sick  and  no 
replacement  was  provided 

N'latrang   Team 

Daily  control  of  harbour  and  airport  was 
not  carried  out  on  22  Jan  62  due  to  LOs  sick- 
ness and  no  replacement  was  provided. 

7.  The  LO  was  not  available  to  the  Team 
Satgori  Team 

At  1520  hrs  on  3  Mar  62,  the  Team  decided 
to  carry  out  an  emergency  control  of  Sai- 
gon harbour.  The  control  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  aa  no  LO  Wivs  available. 

8.  LO  stated  that  he  had  referred  the  mat- 
ter of  the  particular  control  to  the  Mis- 
sion 

Saigon   Team 

(n)  On  16  Jan  62.  the  Team  observed  6 
ships  and  an  aircraft  carrier  with  a  number 
of  aircraft  aboard.  The  Team  asked  the 
LO  for  manifests  and  documents  relating  to 
the  ships.  The  LO  stated  that  these  mani- 
fests and  documents  were  not  available  with 
him.  The  Team  then  asked  for  a  spot  check 
of  these  vessels.  The  LO  expressed  his  In- 
ability to  arrange  this  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  not  permitted  by  his  authorities. 
The  LO  further  stated  that  Insofar  as  the 
berthing  of  the  aircraft  carrier  in  this  area 
was  concerned  he  would  refer  the  matter  to 
his  superior  authorities. 

(b)  On  24  Feb  62,  the  Team  observed  5 
ships.  The  Team  requested  the  LO  to  pro- 
duce the  manifests  and  documents.  The 
LO  replied  that  no  documents  were  avail- 
able with  him.  The  LO  was  asked  to  ar- 
range for  the  spot  check  but  he  replied  that 
this  was  not  permitted  by  the  Captain  of  the 
ship.  The  Team  then  asked  about  the  un- 
loading of  the  military  aircraft  from  the 
Herkimer.  The  LO  replied  that  no  Infor- 
mation was  available  with  him  and  he  would 
request  his  superior  authorities  for  the  re- 
quired information. 

9.  It  was  stated  that  security  could  not 
be  provided 

(a)  Saigon  Team 

On  23  and  27  Jan  62  and  11,  12,  14,  15, 
16  and  17  Feb  62,  the  control  of  Nha  Be 
harbour  was  denied  to  the  Team  by  the  LO 
on  the  ground  that  security  arrangements 
could  not  be  made. 

(b)  Tourane  Team 

The  LO  was  given  48  hrs  notice  for  South 
control  up  to  Sa  Huynh  exclusive.  He  said. 
"Regret,  the  local  authorities  could  not 
make  security  arrangements." 

10.  No  proof  of  Internal  movement  was 
provided 

Tourane  Team 

Harbour— On  20  Dec  61.  a  ship  Thanh 
Long  was  unloading.  The  LO  said  that  the 
ship  had  come  from  Saigon.  The  Team 
made  a  request  for  documents.  The  LO  re- 
plied   that    he    would    ask    for    instruoiions 


from  the  Liaison  Mission  In  Saigon.  As 
such  the  Team  requested  that  a  spot  check 
be  carried  out.  He  replied  "It  cannot  be 
carried  out  and  I  refuse  to  allow".  Tlie 
Team  waited  for  some  time  but  could  not 
satisfy  Itself  in  regard  to  the  reported  inter- 
nal movement. 

Letter  to  the  Liaison  Mission  of  the  PAVN 

High  Command 

intern.ational  commission  for  supervision 

and  control  in  viet-nam 

No.  Ops  Vllldi    1328 

Saigon, 
April  5-6,  19fi2 
Tlie  Secretary  General  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Chief  of  the  Liaison  Mission 
of  the  PAVN  High  Command  and  has  the 
honour  to  refer  to  the  question  of  mandatory 
controls  by  the  Commission's  Teams  as  hiid 
down  in  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  the 
Instructions  for  Teams. 

2.  The  Commission  has  observed  that  us 
Teams  have  been  denied  controls,  and  have 
not  been  afforded  all  possible  assistance  and 
co-operation  necessary  lor  the  execution  of 
their  mandatory  tasks.  Certain  specific  In- 
stances are  given  as  examples  In  the  attached 
Appendix.  Controls  have  been  denied  or 
rendered  inetTective  because: 

(a)  documents  and  manifests  were  not 
made  available  for  inspection  and  spot  checks 
were  not  permitted; 

(b)  transport  was  stated  to  be  mechan- 
ically defective  or  not  available; 

(c)  Teams  were  Informed  that  controls 
were  not  permitted  by  higher  authorities; 

(d)  controls  were  not  permitted  on  partic- 
tilar  days  being  holidays; 

(c)  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  free 
movement  of  Teams  for  various  reasons; 

(/)  the  LO*  was  reported  to  be  sick  and 
no  replacement  was  provided; 

(g)   the  LO  was  not  available  to  the  Team; 

(h)  the  matter  of  a  particular  control  was 
under  correspondence  with  the  Commission: 

(i)  local  control  was  not  arranged  on  par- 
ticular days  on  the  ground  that  a  mobile 
control  has  been  carried  out  the  same  day: 

(;■)  the  frequency  of  control  decided  by 
the  Commission  was  contested. 

3.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  In  Vlet-Nam  that  the 
Parties  afford  all  co-operation  and  facilities 
to  the  Commission's  Teams  In  the  execution 
of  their  mandatory  tasks  In  terms  of  Article 
25  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  Secretary 
General  has  been  directed  to  state  that  the 
Commission  views  with  great  concern  that 
controls  have  been  denied  on  various 
grotmds  listed  In  paragraph  2  above,  which 
are  untenable  or  where  remedial  action  could 
have  been  taken.  The  Commission  wishes 
to  express  Its  concern  over  the  denial  of 
controls  on  grounds  of  this  nature  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  serious  allegations  made 
concerning  the  Introduction  of  war  material 
Into  North  Vlet-Nam. 

4.  The  Commission  would  urge  the  Mis- 
sion to  afford  the  fullest  co-operation  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  discharge  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  Articles  16  and  17  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  been  further  directed  to  state  that 
If  the  Mission  falls  to  afford  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  co-operation  in  this  regard,  the 
Commission  shall  be  obliged  to  report  to  the 
Co-Chalrmen  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission continues  to  be  hindered  by  the 
Mission. 

5.  The  Secretary  General  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  highest 
consideration. 

D.  K.  Robertson. 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
(For  Secretary  General  ) 
The   Chief  of   the  Liaison   Mission   of  tlu- 
PAVN  High  Command.  Hanoi. 
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♦JVofc —LO  refers  to  the  Liaison  Officer  of 
the  Mission  attached  to  the  Commission's 
Te:iins. 


Appendix  to  0PS/VIII(I) /1328,  Dated 
Aprb.  5/6,  1062 

SPECIFIC  instances  OT  CONTROLS  AND  INSPEC- 
TIONS HAVING  BEEN  DENIED  OR  RENDERED 
INEFFECTIVE 

1.  Documents  and  manifests  were  not 
made  available  for  inspection  and  spot 
checks  were  not  permitted 

(a)  Dong  Dang  Teain 

(I)  On  20  Nov  61.  the  Team  controlled  an 
Incoming  train  from  CHINA.  The  Team  pro- 
posed a  spot  check  of  one  of  the  wagons  to 
satisfy  Itself  that  the  contents  of  the  wagon 
were  as  specified  in  the  manifest.  The  LO 
stated  that  he  could  not  arrange  for  a  spot 
check  as  he  had  produced  all  the  manifests. 

(II)  On  12,  13  and  14  Feb  62,  the  LO  failed 
to  produce  manifests  In  respect  of  outgoing 
trains. 

(b)  Dong  Hoi  Team 

On  £9  Sep  61,  the  Team  observed  one 
LI-2  aircraft  with  registered  number  58199 
with  North  Vlet-Nam  Government  mark- 
ings of  the  Yellow  Star  on  Red  Background, 
land  at  Don  Hoi  airfield.  18  persons  got 
down  from  the  plane.  No  previous  intima- 
tion was  received  about  this  plane.  When 
asked  the  LO  replied  that  It  was  a  North 
Vlet-Nam  Government  plane  and  it  was  on 
internal  movement.  He  stated  that  It  was 
on  a  test  flight.  The  Team  asked  for  docu- 
mentary proof.  The  LO  did  not  produce 
documents.  The  Team  asked  for  a  spot 
check  which  the  LO  refused. 

a.  Transport  was  stated  to  be  mechani- 
cally defective  or  not  available. 

(a)  Haiphong  Team 

The  control  North  up  to  Campha  Port 
inclusive  and  the  control  of  River  Tien  Yen, 
River  Pho  Cu,  Tien  Yen  airport,  road  Junc- 
tion at  Tien  Yen  and  road  Junction  imme- 
diately West  of  Tien  Yen  were  scheduled 
for  22  Feb  62.  The  required  notice  of  24 
hrs  was  given  to  the  LO  but  the  controls 
could  not  be  carried  out  as  he  informed  the 
Team  tliat  two  out  of  three  Jeeps  were 
out  of  order  and  the  controls  were  not 
possible  this  week. 

(b)  Dong  Dang  Team 

On  22  Feb  62,  the  Team  was  denied  local 
control  by  the  LO  as  transport  was  not 
m»de  available  on  the  ground  that  the 
drivers  were  tired  after  the  mobile  control. 

S.  Teams  were  informed  that  controls 
were  not  permitted   by  higher  authorities. 

Haiphong  Team 

Do  Son  area,  observation  from  fixed  Points 
"A"  and  "B"  is  a  mandatory  t&£k  for  this 
Team.  Since  August  1961.  this  control  has 
not  been  permitted.  During  the  week  end- 
ing 6  Jan  62,  Do  Son  area  Polns  "A"  and 
"B"  could  not  be  controlled  as  the  LO  stated 
that  the  military  authorities  had  not  given 
permission  for  the  team  to  enter  that  area. 

4.  Controls  were  not  permitted  on  particu- 
lar days  being  holidays. 

Laokay  Tearn 

(a)  On  Sunday  28  Jan  62  and  Sunday  18 
Feb  62,  local  controls  were  not  arranged  by 
the  LO  on  the  ground  that  they  were  na- 
tional holidays. 

(b)  No  controls  were  carried  out  at  Laokay 
airfield  on  11  Mar  62,  as  the  LO  expressed  his 
inability  to  arrange  for  these  controls  on 
ground  that  It  was  a  national  holiday. 

5.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  free 
movement  of  Teams  for  various  reasons. 

Haiphong  Team 

The  control  of  Cat  Bi  airfield  has  not  been 
permitted  since  August  1961  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  being  utilised  as  a  Sports  Club 
by  the  Civil  Aviation  Department  and  as 
such  entry  was  restricted  to  members  only. 
For  example  this  airfield  was  not  allowed 
to  be  controlled  during  the  week  ending 
6  Jan  62. 

6.  The  LO  was  reported  to  be  sick  and  no 
replacement  was  provided 

(a)    Vinh  Team 

On  18  Jan  62,  control  could  not  be  carried 


out  due  to  the  sickness  of  the  LO  and  no  re- 
placement was  provided. 

(b)   Dong  Dang  Team 

On  B  Feb  62,  the  local  control  could  not 
be  carried  out  due  to  t^e  sickness  of  the  LO 
and    no    replacement    was    provided. 

7.  The  LO  was  not  available  to  the  Team 
Dong  Dang  Team 

(o)  On  26  Aug  61,  the  control  of  the  Rail- 
way Station  could  not  be  carried  out  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  tO  who  was  reported 
to  have  gone  to  Lang  Son. 

(b)  On  27  Aug  61,  at  1500  hrs  the  LO  was 
given  notice  for  control  of  the  incoming 
train  from  CHINA  which  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  1600  hrs.  At  about  1630  hrs  the 
LO  sent  a  message  with  the  hotel  manager 
to  Inform  the  Team  that  he  considered  that 
the  Team  was  still  on  mobile  control.  The 
Team  sent  word  to  the  LO  to  come  and  dis- 
cuss the  validity  of  his  reasoning  but  he 
did  not  turn  up  and  the  control  was  not 
carried  out. 

8.  The  matter  of  a  particular  control  was 
under  correspondence  with  the  Commission 

Haiphong  Team 

Mobile  control  South  up  to  SAM  SON  ex- 
clusive was  not  carried  out  during  the  week 
ending  2  Sep  61,  as  the  LO  stated  that  the 
matter  was  under  reference  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  PAVN  Liaison  Mission. 

9.  Local  control  was  not  arranged  on  par- 
ticular days  on  the  ground  that  a  mobile 
control  had  been  carried  out  the  same  day 

Dong  Dang  Team 

On  4.  9.  12  and  18  Jan  62,  the  LO  did  not 
arrange  local  control  on  the  ground  that  on 
these  days  the  Team  had  carried  out  mobile 
controls. 

10.  The  frequency  of  control  decided  by 
the  Commission  was  contested 

(O)    Laokay  Team 

As  per  IC  letter  No.  OPS  IV.  (2)5894  dated 
29  Dec  61,  the  control  Is  to  be  carried  out  at 
least  once  a  day.  Pho  Mol  Railway  Station 
is  to  be  controlled  In  accordance  with  Para- 
graphs 3  (b)  and  (c)  of  Appendix  "O"  to 
the  Instructions  for  Fixed  Teams  and  their 
mobile  elements.  FYom  5  Sep  61  up  to  20 
Jan  62,  controls  were  allowed  only  twice  a 
week.  FYom  then  on,  controls  have  been 
allowed  four  times  a  week.  PAVN  letter 
No.  70  QT  dated  15  Feb  62  states  that  In- 
structions have  been  given  to  the  Liaison 
Officer  concerned  requesting  him  to  extend 
to  the  Laokay  Team  all  possible  assistance 
with  a  view  to  an  effective  control  of  Pho 
Mol  Railway  Station.  Even  after  this  date, 
however,  controls  have  been  permitted  only 
four  times  a  week,  except  for  the  week 
ending  17  Mar  62,  when  five  controls  were 
permitted  as  opposed  to  the  full  quota. 

(b)    Vinh   Team 

As  per  the  Commission's  decision,  the  con- 
trol of  the  road  (CR  7)  up  to  the  Laotian 
border  and  river  NAM  MO  Is  required  to  be 
carried  out  once  a  fortnight.  This  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Mission  vide  IC  letters 
Nos.  OPS  in(2), 2107  dated  26  Apr  61  and 
Ops  111(2)  /3830  dated  14  Aug.  61.  However, 
no  controls  have  been  given  since  Dec  1960. 
as  the  frequency  of  control  is  still  being  con- 
tested by  the  Party.  On  6  Jan  62,  for  example, 
the  LO  expressed  his  inability  to  take  the 
Team  on  the  control  as  he  had  not  received 
orders  to  do  so  from  the  PAVN. 

STA-iXMENT  Addressed  to  the  Co-Chairman 
OF  THE  Geneva  Conference  by  the  Polish 
Delegation  to  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Svpervision  and  Control  in 

Viet-Nam 

TTie  Polish  Delegation  to  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  In 
Vlet-Nam  presents  its  compliments  to  the 
Co-Chalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indo-China  and  has  the  honour  to  state  the 
following  in  connection  with  the  special  re- 
port submitted  to  them  herewith  by  the 
Indian  and  Canadian  Delegations  which  the 
Polish  Delegation  declines  to  sign: 


2.  In  their  special  report  the  Indian  and 
Canadian  Delegations  have  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  Delegation 
does  not  correspond  with  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  It  places  on  the  same  level  doubtful 
and  legally  unfounded  allegations  of  one  of 
the  Parties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  grave  and 
undeniable  violations  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment substantiated  by  records  and  findings 
of  the  International  Commission  on  the 
other.  The  majority  report  wrongly  admitted 
unfounded  alle^tlon  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version brought  by  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  find 
any  legal  Justification  in  the  stipulations 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  furthermore 
are  not  substantiated  and  based  on  any  evi- 
dence. These  artificial  allegations  have  been 
advanced  in  the  report  as  a  most  important 
item  before  a  problem  described  in  insignif- 
icant terms  of  receiving  military  aid  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  formula- 
tion hides  serious  and  important  allegations 
which  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Viet-Nam  namely  the  con- 
clusion by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  of  a  mUitary  alliance  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  introduction  into  South  Vietnam  of 
a  great  number  of  the  United  States  military 
personnel,  weapons  and  war  material,  the 
direct  participation  of  this  personnel  in 
hostile  activities  against  the  population  of 
South  Vlet-Nam  as  well  as  the  establishinp 
In  South  Vlet-Nam  of  a  special  operational 
Military  Command  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  direct  the  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican armed  forces.  These  allegations  have 
been  substantiated  by  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  in  previous  reports  as  well  as 
find  expression  in  the  current  special  report 
of  the  majority.  In  the  opinion  of  Polish 
Delegation  this  development  of  the  situation 
constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  threatens  peace  in  this  area  and 
as  such  should  be  urgently  considered  by  the 
International  Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  and  brought  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Co-Chalrmen  with  a  request 
for  action. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  majority  has  Ignored 
in  its  special  report  violation  of  Article  14(c) 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  by  the  authorities 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  by  persecutions 
of  former  resistance  members  followed  by  the 
persecutions  of  all  democratic  elements 
which  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  Important 
causes  of  the  widespread  movement  against 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
which  recently  has  taken  various  forms  of 
dissatisfaction  and  struggle. 

4.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  Delega- 
tion another  clause  of  this  movement  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  the  Repubhc 
of  the  Viet-Nam  to  act  towards  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Viet-Nam  as  foreseen  in  the  Geneva 
Agreement  in  spite  of  the  repeated  proposals 
made  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  efforts  of  the  International  Com- 
mission in  the  past  towards  facilitating 
negotiations  by  the  Parties. 

5.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  widespread 
national  movement  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has  asked  for  miJitary 
assistance  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  has  of  late  reached  a  dangerous  stage 
of  direct  participation  of  the  American 
armed  forces  in  military  operations  in  South 
Vlet-Nam.  The  CommiEsion.  being  a  serious 
obstacle  in  this  development,  has  been  put 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Party  under  a 
constant  and  growing  pressure  which  made  it 
Impossible  for  the  Commission  to  discharge 
its  duties  effectively  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  given  to  it  under  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. The  Commission  had  to  express  to 
the  Co-Chalrmen  In  its  letter  from  the  9th 
November.  1961,  its  grave  concern  for  the 
future  activities  of  the  Commission  in  Viet- 
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Nam  If  attempts  are  made  to  coerce  it  and 
requested  the  Co-Chalrmen  to  impress  on 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  Its  solemn  respon- 
sibilities towards  the  International  Com- 
mission in  Vlet-Nam. 

6.  The  Polish  Delegation  Is  compelled  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Co-Chairmen  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  tiiat  has  de- 
veloped in  South  Vlet-Nam  and  to  the  dan- 
ger to  peace  in  South-East  Asia  resulting 
therefrom.  Fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  have  been  violated  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Party,  resulting  in  an 
ever-increasing  tension,  bloodshed  and  threat 
of  the  resumption  of  liostillties.  This  ten- 
sion grows  as  a  result  of  the  operation  in 
South  Vlet-Nam  and  neighbouring  countries 
of  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  danger  has  been  recently  high-lighted 
tav  the  landing  of  the  American  troops  on 
the  Thai  territory  along  the  frontier  of  Indo- 
china. In  this  situation  therefore  the  Pol- 
i.sh  Delegation  request*  the  Co-Chairmen  to 
take  adequate  and  immediate  measures  with 
the  view  to  reducing  tension  and  preserving 
peace  in  South  Vlet-Nam  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  armed  personnel  and 
war  material,  dissolution  of  the  United 
States  military  assistance  Command  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  as  well  as  the  observance  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
of  Article  14(C)  and  of  all  other  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  This  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Polish  Delegation  is  the  only 
means  which  shall  enable  tlie  Commission 
to  perform  Its  mandatory  tasks  in  lull  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  in 
the  large  interest  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  of  peace  in  South-East  Asia 

7.  The  Polish  Delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol In  Viet-Nam  talces  this  opportunity  to 
renew  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Indo-Chlna  the  assurances  of 
Its  highest  consideration. 

Leonard  Pohortles. 
AinbassadoT .  Representative  of  the  Polish 
Peoples'  Republic  on  the  International 
C07ninisswn  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol in  Viet-Na?n. 
Saigon.  June  2,  1962. 

Statement  of  the  Indian  Delegation 

The  Indian  Delegation  has  considered  the 
Statement  of  the  Polish  Delegation.  It  does 
not  agree  with  many  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Polish  Delegation  in  Its  Statement,  nor 
with  Its  Interpretation  of  the  Special  Report. 
The  Indian  Delegation  reiterates  Its  stand 
and  findings,  as  formulated  in  the  Special  Re- 
p>ort.  which  are  strictly  in  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission's responsibilities  under  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Indian 
Delegation  that  the  Special  Report  will  en- 
able the  Co-Chalrmen  to  consider  Jointly  the 
measures  necessary  to  restore  resp)€Ct  for  the 
Geneva  Agreement,  relax  tensions  and  im- 
prove the  situation  In  Vlet-Nam. 

G.  Parthasarathi. 
Jieprexentatii-e   of    India   on    the   Inter- 
national  Cornmission   for   Superiiaion 
and  Control  in  Viet-Nam. 

Saigon,  June  2,  1962. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Clark,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  after  line  13.  add  the  following 

■  EXECUTIVE    OFUCE    OF    THE    PRESIDFNT 
"OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

"Economic  opportunity  program 
■Por  an   additional   amount   for   expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  $137,500,000.  to  be  available  for 
expenditure  for  programs  under  such.  Act 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of   Economic   Opportunity   may   determine." 

THE    WAR    ON    POVEHTT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Par- 
liamentarian advises  me  that  this 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
as  not  being  germane  to  the  present 
appropriations  bill.  Therefore,  after  I 
have  explained  the  amendment,  I  in- 
tend to  withdraw  it.  However,  I  shall 
propose  it  again  in  connection  with  the 
general  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  the  understanding  that  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
because  I  do  not  wish  a  point  of  order 
to  be  made  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chain.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  I  fully 
support  the  Senator.  I  understand 
what  he  is  doing,  and  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  right.  As  he  will  show^I  do 
not  intend  to  try  to  steal  his  speech— a 
shocking  thing  has  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  poverty  program,  most  in- 
hibiting directly  to  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  the  program — to 
wit,  elimination  of  self-help  by  the  poor. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  is  se- 
riously deficient  in  not  covering  that 
matter.  From  what  we  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  proposal  to  cover  It,  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  Senator  that  if  the 
circumstances  permit — and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not — I  will  lay 
the  matter  before  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  the  appro- 
priate time  so  that  there  may  be  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  question  on 
the  supplemental,  as  the  first  amendment 
before  the  committee,  and  a  proper  prel- 
ude to  its  consideration  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
he  wishes  to  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits]  may  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  to  the  $12.2  bil- 
lion appropriation  before  us  a  mere 
$137,500,000,  which  would  be  spent  on 
the  other  war  to  which  the  Congress  and 
the  Johnson  administration  are  com- 
mitted— the  war  on  poverty. 

The  $137,500,000  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $1,750  million  authorization  of 
last  year  and  the  $1,612,500,000  appro- 
priation under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  flscal  year  1967. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  the  war  we  have 
been  deescalating.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
is  the  war  which  has  escalated  day  by 
day.  at  a  shocking  cost  in  American  lives 
as  well  as  in  money.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty is  the  war  for  which  victory  has 
been  deferred  until  some  distant  future 


date,  while  we  mistakenly  seek  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  told  on  some  occasions 
by  the  President  and  his  advisers  that  it 
may  be  a  decade  or  two  before  a  military 
victory  can  come  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
told  by  optimists  in  the  administration 
from  time  to  time  that  we  are  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  that  if  we  ju.st 
hold  on  a  little  longer,  all  military  op- 
position to  our  efforts  in  that  country 
will  be  overcome. 

It  is  therefore  very  difficult  indeed  for 
an  individual  Senator  to  know  what  the 
facts  are.  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I 
state  that  my  friend  from  Georgia  has 
never  been  one  who  thought  this  war 
would  be  won  by  a  military  victory  in  the 
very  near  future;  and  it  has  been  his 
view  that  we  are  in  for  a  good  long 
struggle  before  any  victory  can  come 
about.    I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opinion  this 
war  has  already  been  in  progress  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  little  longer  than  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  would  have 
hoped,  I  think. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  war  on  poverty, 
however,  we  are  told,  by  the  most  op- 
timistic views,  cannot  be  won  in  less 
than  10  years;  and  if  we  proceed  to  fund 
it  in  the  relatively  small  amounts  which 
have  been  planned  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  take  a 
good  deal  longer  than  10  years  before 
we  eliminate  poverty  for  the  35  million 
Americans  now  living  in  that  unhappy 
condition. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  war  which  can 
ultimately  save  the  lives  of  35  million 
Americans,  in  the  sense  that  those  lives 
can  be  upgraded,  can  be  made  meaning- 
ful, can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  moving  forward  of  our 
civilization.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  al- 
ready killed  more  than  8,000  Americans, 
and  well  over  30,000  American  boys  have 
been  seriously  wounded — many  of  them 
maimed  for  life. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese have  also  been  killed.  We  boast 
every  day — somewhat  too  arrogantly,  I 
think — of  the  number  of  Vletcong  we 
have  killed  in  the  past  24  hours.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  we  had  killed  as  many  as  we 
say  we  have  killed  over  the  last  couple 
of  years,  there  would  not  be  any  Vletcong 
left.  But  they  seem  to  refurnish  their 
forces.  We  are  told  there  are  many  more 
Vietcong  under  arms  today  than  there 
were  3  or  4  years  ago.  So  the  destruc- 
tion of  lives  of  our  enemies  does  not  seem, 
at  this  point,  to  have  been  very  effective 
in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

The  present  amendment  would  add  to 
the  pending  bill  less  than  1.2  percent  of 
the  total  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$12,200,000,000.  It  means  that  $137,500- 
000  would  be  added  to  the  $12,200,000,000 
appropriation  bill. 

While  I  shall  withdraw  the  pendinu 
amendment  when  I  have  finished  my 
comments  this  afternoon — because,  as 
noted  earlier,  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane— I  shall  reintroduce  this  amend- 
ment at  the  time  the  Senate  Appropiia- 
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tions  Committee  holds  its  hearings  on  the 
domestic  supplemental  appropriation ; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wiU  see  fit  to  add  to 
that  bill  the  amount  which  was  cut  out 
of  the  authorization  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram last  year.  Failing  such  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  shall 
propose  this  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  that  domestic  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  before  us. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
outline  my  reasons  for  seeking  this  addi- 
tional sum  of  $137,500,000  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

While  we  have  been  escalating  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  a  point  where  current  ex- 
penditures are  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion 
a  month — and  that  figure,  I  say  paren- 
thetically, has  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis] .  and  myself  as  about  the  best  guess 
the  three  of  us  could  make  as  to  what 
that  war  was  costing  at  the  present 
time — we  are  spending  only  $1,612,500,- 
000  for  all  of  fiscal  1967  on  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  other  words,  we  are  spend- 
ing presently  at  the  rate  of  substantially 
less  for  1  year  on  the  war  on  poverty 
than  we  are  spending  every  month  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  last  2'2  years,  since  the  war  on 
poverty  was  instituted,  we  have  spent 
$3.5  billion  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

That  is  only  $100  for  each  of  the  35 
million  Americans  who,  3  years  ago,  were 
pretty  accurately  estimated  to  be  living 
in  poverty.  It  is  only  $875  for  each  of 
the  4  million  poverty-stricken  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives,  Sargent  Shriver  says, 
have  been  "touched"  by  the  war  on 
poverty.   Touched  in  what  way? 

We  do  not  know  yet,  but  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  which  I  chair,  is  in  the  process 
of  finding  out. 

Put  another  way,  if  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  to  be  financed  at  the  rate  asked 
by  the  President,  slightly  in  excess  of  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam  costs  another  $24  billion  next 
year — which  it  seems  at  this  moment  it 
will  be  highly  likely  to  do — we  will  be 
spending  only  $57  for  each  of  the  35  mil- 
lion impoverished  Americans  while  we 
are  spending  $48,000  in  support  of  each 
of  our  500,000  troops  in  Vietnam,  or 
$1,500  for  each  of  the  16  million  people 
in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  recollection,  which  I  have  not 
checked  recently,  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  I  agreed  at 
the  time  the  supplemental  defense  au- 
thorization bill  was  before  us,  that  we 
are  spending  somewhere  between  $400,- 
000  and  $500,000  for  every  Vietcong  we 
claim  to  have  killed. 

Last  year  the  President's  budget  al- 
located $1.75  billion  to  the  anti poverty 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  That  amount,  if  appropri- 
ated and  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion, would  have  enabled  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  continue  fimd- 
ing  ongoing  community  action  programs 
which  had  been  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
President  in  his  recent  message  on  pov- 


erty and  the  needs  of  our  urban  com- 
munities mentioned  a  total  of  $25.6 
billion  which  he  said  was  being  devoted 
to  help  our  poor  people.  And  by  stretch- 
ing things  a  bit,  we  can  make  a  reason- 
able case  for  that  figure. 

Nonetheless,  $25.6  billion  is  not  to  be 
spent  directly,  as  the  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
spent,  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  did  not  the  Senate  recently 
approve  the  expenditure  of  $165,000  for 
an  investigation  of  the  war  on  poverty 
by  a  subcommittee  to  be  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.     It  did. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Why 
then  does  the  Senator  speak  of  appro- 
priating additional  money  for  the  war  on 
poverty  prior  to  the  planned  investiga- 
tion of  the  poverty  war  by  his  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  so  because  the  Con- 
gress, in  accepting  the  recommendation 
of  the  President,  authorized  $1,750  mil- 
lion lEist  year  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
which  amount  the  subcommittee  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  head  felt  was  quite 
inadequate. 

We  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  bill  authorizing  $2,500  million  for  the 
war  on  poverty.  That  amount  was  cut 
back  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  my  good  and 
genial  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  voted  to  cut  that  amount  back. 

In  any  event,  when  we  got  through 
with  the  authorization  process,  we  had 
authorized  $1,750  million  for  the  war  on 
ixjverty. 

At  that  point  the  two  appropriations 
committees  met  and,  despite  my  earnest 
effort  to  have  them  appropriate  the  full 
amount  authorized,  the  amount  was  cut. 
which  action  I  believe  had  the  support 
and  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  sup- 
ported the  cut  in  appropriations,  and  I 
will  do  so  again. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania think  it  would  be  wise  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  his  subcommittee  before  reach- 
ing a  decision  that  additional  moneys 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  war  on 
poverty? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  do  not,  because 
before  this  investigation  got  underway, 
I  think  it  was  clear  to  an  overwhelming 
consensus  of  informed  people  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  on  poverty — including 
the  President  of  the  United  States — that 
the  war  on  poverty  was  substantially 
underfunded  last  year. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  first 
week  of  hearings,  we  have  had  testimony 
from  competent  and  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses who  believe  that  the  $2  billion 
which  the  President  is  recommending 
for  the  war  on  poverty  this  year — which 
I  point  out  is  a  20-percent  Increase  over 
what  he  asked  for  last  year — is  still  in- 
adequate. Responsible  witnesses  gave 
figures  as  to  how  much  could  be  usefully 
spent  ranging  from  $3  billion  to  $4.5  bil- 


lion, which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
at  issue  in  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  $1,750,000,000  for 
the  war  on  poverty  which  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  last  year  was  said  then 
to  be  "a  conservative  request" — "the 
minimum  necessary  to  sustain  already 
existing  programs." 

Mr.  Sargent  Shriver.  testifying  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  on  Jime  1,  1966, 
stated : 

The  $1.75  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  keep  this  program  moving  forward. 
TVuc  it  is  a  budget  for  troubled  times  And 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
larger  but  the  essential  point  Is  this:  Any- 
thing less  would  be  viewed  as  scandalous  by 
our  constituents — the  p)oor — and  clearly 
harmful  to  the  country. 

The  Other  circumstances  to  which  Mr. 
Shriver  referred  are,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  he,  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity.  operating  out  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  is 
bound  by  the  amount  the  President 
asked  for  and  Is  bound  by  the  amoimt 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  down  to 
Congress.  So,  Mr.  Shriver  could  not  ask 
for  more  than  the  President  asked  for. 

There  was  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  was  convinced  that  $1,750  million 
last  year  was  inadequate,  and  I  siispect 
that,  although  he  could  not  say  so,  he 
was  hopeful  that  the  larger  amoimt 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  $2.5 
billion,  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  would  be  appropriated 
because  it  was  a  far  more  realistic  sum. 

Neither  the  subcommittee  nor  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
agreed  that  $1.75  billion  was  enough  to 
keep  the  poverty  program  mo\1ng  for- 
ward. The  committee  concluded  that 
$2.5  billion  was  the  minimum  necessary 
for  carrying  on  these  programs. 

The  Senate,  however,  cut  the  commit- 
tees  recommendation  back  to  the  ad- 
ministration's figure  of  $1.75  billion, 
which  was  the  authorization  ultimately 
enacted  into  law. 

Subsequently,  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees,  refused  to 
appropriate  the  authorized  amoimt,  and 
ultimately  only  $1,612,500,000  was  made 
available  for  Economic  Opportimity  Act 
programs. 

That  cutback  of  $137.5  million  has 
crippled  the  war  on  poverty  in  more  than 
1,000  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

It  has  prevented  these  communities 
from  continuing  locally  initiated  and  de- 
veloped programs  which  were  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  fact  that  $137.5  million  was  cut 
from  last  year's  authorization,  together 
with  the  fact  that,  of  the  $856  million  au- 
thorized for  community  action  programs 
last  year.  Congress  earmarked  $484  mil- 
lion for  programs  such  as  Headstart. 
health  services,  legal  services,  family 
loans  and  adult  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, has  hamstrung  locally  developed 
programs  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Local  initiative  has  been  stifled  in  three 
ways: 

First,  the  earmarking  of  specific 
amounts  of  money  for  Headstart,  legal 
ser\1ces,  health  services,  and  other  pro- 
grams has  forced  some  local  communities 
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to  spend  extra  money  on  programs  they 
may  neither  need  nor  want. 

Second,  those  earmarked  funds  are  un- 
available for  other  programs  such  as  up- 
ward  bound,  foster  grandparents,  for  the 
operation  of  neighborhood  centers,  for 
adult  education  and  family  planning,  and 
for  the  planning,  demonstration,  and 
oi->erati  3n  of  new  programs. 

Every  major  city  faces  this  problem. 
Every  major  city  lias  been  forced  to  cut 
back  on  locally  developed  programs. 

For  example: 

New  York  City  will  have  $6.8  million 
less  than  the  minimum  necessaiT  to 
cany  on  existing  locally  developed  pro- 
grams. 

Philadelphia  will  have  $2.9  million  less 
than  enough. 

Pittsbursh  will  have  $1.8  million  less 
than  enough. 

Los  Angeles  will  have  $9.8  million  less 
than  enough. 

Chicago  will  have  $4  million  less  than 
enough. 

The  cutback  in  other  cities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  set  forth  in  a  table  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  The 
list  of  cities  included  in  this  table  num- 
bers approximately  40,  and  goes  all  the 
way  across  the  country,  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Syracuse   15 

Rochester   .9 

Newark    1-4 

Boston  -.. 2.8 

New  Haven .7 

Baltimore   1.0 

Washington   4,5 

Louisville    11 

Norfolk    .3 

Roanoke    .3 

Atlanta 1-9 

Miami    --- .3 

Tampa -5 

Jacksonville -5 

Nashville -3 

Chicago 4.0 

Detroit 3.9 

Cleveland    1.6 

Cincinnati    —     .5 

Indianapolis -3 

Toledo   .2 

Akron -3 

Houston    1.6 

New  Orleans 1- 1 

San  Antonio .5 

Austin   -     -2 

Corpus  Christl -3 

Baton  Rouge .9 

Oklahoma  City 7 

Laredo -4 

St.  Louis 5.2 

Denver -5 

K.msas  City.  Mo .7 

Salt  Lake  City - 1 

Kansas  City.  Kans 1.6 

San  Francisco 1-5 

San   Diego -7 

Seattle -8 

Phoenix -2 

Oakland     .3 

Honolulu -3 

Sacramento    -4 

Santa  Clara.- .4 

Pueblo -3 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfQcer.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  figures  represent 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing locally  initiated  and  developed 


programs  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  the 
amounts  actually  available  as  a  result  of 
last  year's  appropriation  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  the  total  funds  available 
whether  for  earmarked  or  locally  devel- 
oped programs  in  many  of  the  more  than 
1,000  communities  with  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  have  had  to  be  cut  back 
from  fiscal  year  1966  funding  levels. 

Thus,  cutbacks  in  total  funds  available 
have  been  necessary  in  the  following 
cities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  27  cities,  with  the  amounts  that 
each  of  them  have  had  to  cut  back,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Los  Angeles ---   $.3,800,000 

Atlanta   1.800.000 

Cincinnati    --  1.600,000 

Louisville    -  1.500.000 

Cleveland   1.300.  COO 

New    Orleans I.IOO.OCO 

Baton  Rouge 800.000 

Laredo 700.000 

Nashville 600.000 

Jacksonville 500.  OCO 

Salt   Lake  City 500,000 

Pittsburgh    500.000 

Indianapolis 500.000 

San   Antonio 500,000 

Oakland 500,000 

Syracuse   400.000 

Miami    400.000 

Toledo 400.  OCO 

Oklahoma  City _.  400.000 

Corpus    Christl 300,000 

Kansas   City,   Kans 300.000 

Rochester 200,000 

New  Haven 200.  000 

Austin   200,000 

Honolulu -- 200.000 

Houston    100,000 

Sacramento    100.000 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  cutbacks  have 
thwarted  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  35 
million  Americans.  As  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, Republican  Governor  of  New  York, 
said  several  months  ago: 

The  Federal  anti-poverty  program  has 
stirred  the  poor  in  our  great  cities  with  great 
hopes  .  .  but  these  groups  now  And  their 
hopes  cruelly  dashed  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  deliver  on  its  promise. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  week  of  hearings  on  the 
antipoverty  program.  We  have  heard 
testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
poor,  from  community  action  agency  di- 
rectors and  board  chairmen  and  from 
others  active  in  local  antipoverty  efforts. 
These  witnesses  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  their  recommendation  that  local  Ini- 
tiative should  be  the  hallmark  of  com- 
munity action  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  program  priorities  either 
administratively  or  through  the  ear- 
marking of  program  funds  discourages 
the  development  of  local  programs  that 
community  action  was  designed  to  foster. 

Every  witness  would  admit  that  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  witnesses  were  very  critical.  Indeed, 
of  the  operations  and  administration  of 
the  poverty  program,  but  not  even  the 
most  critical  undertook  to  recommend 
that  the  program  should  be  eliminated 
or  cut  back.    Many  urged  a  greatly  ex- 


panded budget  for  fiscal  1968.  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  of  Detroit,  for  example,  said. 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors,  that  $3  billion  could  be  usefully 
spent  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  do  not  believe  that  more  money  alone 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
There  are  many  other  complicated  and 
technical  reasons,  which  the  subcomniU- 
tee  is  in  the  course  of  exploring,  why  we 
have  not  done  better  than  we  have  s:) 
f.ir  in  getting  this  program  in  a  situation 
where  everybody  can  be  satisfied.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  v.e  will  ever  get  to 
the  situation  where  everybody  will  be 
sati.'.fied  with  the  povei'ty  program.  But 
I  do  believe  that  if  within  the  next  year 
or  two  the.se  programs  are  adequately 
funded,  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  win- 
ning the  war  on  poverty. 

Many  of  our  constituents — this  in- 
cludes, I  believe,  constituents  of  evci-y 
Member  of  the  Senate — who  go  to  bed 
hungry,  sleep  in  cold  houses,  and  roam 
the  streets  in  search  of  employment  each 
day,  now  begin  to  feel  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  a  package  of  empty  promis(s. 
As  the  late  Congressman  John  Fogarty, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  said  last  year  of  the 
fiscal  1967  Economic  Opporttuiity  Act 
appropriation  of  $1.6  billion: 

This  sum  is  grossly  inadequate.  It  will  not 
permit  the  War  on  Poverty  to  effectively 
pursue  its  enormously  difficult  mission  .  .  . 
In  the  context  of  the  fantastic  needs  It  is 
supposed  to  meet,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
ex.imple  of  the  worst  sort  of  false  econ- 
omizing .  .  .  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months  we  are  going  to  rue  the  day  we 
failed  to  Insist  upon  an  adequate  anti- 
poverty  budget  for  fiscal   1967. 

I  am  confident  that  every  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Em- 
ployment, and  Poverty — Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats — in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  which  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. In  the  light  of  our  efforts  to  keep 
on  top  of  this  poverty  program  as  a  mat- 
ter of  congressional  oversight,  are  al- 
ready rueing  the  day  that  Congress  cut 
out  this  $137,500,000  from  the  author- 
ized amount  for  the  poverty  program  for 
fiscal  1967. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  the 
war  on  poverty  is  his  first  domestic  leg- 
islative priority  this  year.  This  is  a  wel- 
come development.  Last  year  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  undertake  to  send  to  Con- 
gress a  message  on  poverty.  This  year 
he  has  done  so.  This  year,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  he  has  increased  by  over  $250 
million  the  amount  he  recommended  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs 
last  year.  This  is.  indeed,  a  welcome  de- 
velopment. He  has  asked  for  an  ex- 
panded economic  opportunity  budget  for 
fiscal  1968 — a  total  of  $2.06  billion. 

While  I  would  reserve  any  judgment  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  this  amount  pending 
completion  of  the  Poverty  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings  between  now  and  July,  I 
point  out  that  this  is  still  nearly  one- 
half  billion  less  than  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  President's  budget  will  at  least 
restore  commtmity  action  programs  to 
their  former  levels  of  funding  and  will 
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permit  much  needed  expansion,  particu- 
larly of  locally  developed  programs. 

But  meanwhile  these  programs  are  be- 
ing cut  back.  Thousands  of  poor  people 
have  been  taken  off  the  staffs  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies. 

Summer  programs  have  had  to  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

For  example,  in  Philadelphia  summer 
recreation  programs  costing  $1  million 
have  had  to  be  scrapped  entirely  this 
year.    Among  these  programs  were: 

Operation  Crash,  a  program  for  the 
busing  of  youngsters  7  days  a  week  from 
the  hot  muggy  city  streets  of  north 
Philadelphia  to  recreation  and  historical 
sites  outside  the  city,  such  as  Valley 
Forge  and  the  like. 

Operation  Discovery,  a  program  run  by 
the  ai-chdiocese  of  Philadelphia  to  de- 
velop leadership  qualities  among  tal- 
ented high  school  youths  in  low-income 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  these  yoimgsters  in  Opera- 
tion DiscoveiT  last  year  when  they  came 
to  Washington.  They  were  an  alert  and 
intelligent  group  of  yoimgsters,  who 
came  to  Washington  with  a  gleam  in 
their  eyes  and  pleased  as  they  could  be 
with  the  opportunity  they  had  been  given 
to  advance  their  education  and  finish 
their  school  careers. 

Slimmer  work  and  recreation,  in  which 
two  recreation  areas  were  set  up  in  each 
of  Philadelphia's  12  poverty  target  areas. 
This  program  was  staffed  by  teenagers 
from  the  communities.  It  has  gone 
down  the  drain. 

Tots  lots,  a  series  of  vest-pocket  play- 
grounds set  up  for  younger  children  in 
vacant  lots  and  empty  comers  in  scores 
of  north  Philadelphia  locations. 

When  I  was  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
between  1952  and  1955, 1  inaugurated  the 
local  program.  I  know  from  my  experi- 
ence, during  those  years  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Philadelphia,  the  immense 
benefit  it  would  be  to  have  these  little 
areajs,  some  much  smaller  than  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  where  a  small  amount  of 
recreational  equipment,  such  as  seesaws, 
swings,  little  wading  pools,  and  the  like 
could  be  installed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kids  to  give  them  helpful  recreation  dur- 
ing hot  summer  months. 

Going  to  camp  provided  weekend  sum- 
mer camping  for  children  and  their  par- 
ents in  Berks  County,  in  the  area  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  where  there  is  a  splendid 
wooded  area,  relatively  unsettled,  40  to  50 
miles  outside  the  city,  with  camping  fa- 
cilities for  these  young  people. 

As  the  director  of  Philadelphia's  com- 
munity action  agency  commented  re- 
cently, the  elimination  of  these  summer 
programs  "will  mean  that  a  lot  of  kids 
are  going  to  be  standing  on  street  corners 
this  summer." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
unfortunate  experience  the  United 
States  suffered  from  Philadelphia  to  Los 
Angeles  as  a  result  of  idle  youngsters  and 
idle  adults,  with  no  jobs  and  little  hope, 
standing  on  street  corners  during  the 
summer  months.  One  need  only  men- 
tion Watts  in  Los  Angeles,  and  know 
what  I  have  in  mind. 

These  and  other  summer  recreation 
programs  across  the  country,  costing  a 
total  of  $35  million,  have  been  eliminated 
because  of  the  funding  cuts  last  year. 


In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  sum- 
mer programs,  teenage  programs  have 
been  curtailed. 

Hundreds  of  additional  communities, 
especially  in  rural  America,  will  be  un- 
able to  establish  community  action 
programs. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
cutback  in  last  year's  antipoverty 
appropriation. 

I  urge  Congress  to  restore  the  full  $1.75 
billion  authorized  last  year  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  the  time  the  $4,500,- 
000,000  supplemental  authorization  bill 
for  Vietnam  passed  the  Senate  a  week 
or  2  weeks  ago,  Congress  agreed  on  a 
declaration  of  policy,  which  I  shall  read: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares : 

( 1 )  Its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet 
Nam: 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
Vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  in  their  own  way;  and 

(3)  its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  involved  and  Interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
and  1962  and  for  formulating  plans  for 
bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion, 

Mr.  President,  at  about  the  time  the 
resolution  declaring  the  Congress  sup- 
port of  the  President's  efforts  to  prevent 
an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  was  being  proc- 
essed to  the  White  House  the  President 
escalated  the  war — while  the  resolution 
asked  him  to  deescalate.  He  ordered 
heavy  field  artillery  to  fire  across  the  de- 
militarized zone  at  the  17th  parallel;  he 
ordered  the  7th  Fleet  to  shell  shore 
installations  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam;  he  began,  for  the  first 
time,  the  bombing  of  the  industrial  es- 
tablishment of  North  Vietnam,  including, 
in  particular,  its  only  steel  mill.  In  the 
south  the  program  for  American  troops 
to  take  over  major  fighting  responsibility 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  proceeds  apace ;  the 
search-and-destroy  policy  has  been 
stepped  up. 

Mr.  President,  208  Pennsylvanians 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  since  Au- 
gust. We  do  not  know  how  many  Penn- 
sylvanian  wounded  have  been  disabled 
for  life,  but  one  can  assume  that  the  rate 
of  wounded  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  much 
different  from  the  per  capita  rate  in  other 
States.  Since  208  of  our  young  boys  have 
been  killed,  and  since  the  total  of  the 
wounded  in  South  Vietnam  rims  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  for  every  American  boy 
killed,  one  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  if  one  suggested  that  more  than 
1,000  Pennsylvania  boys  have  been 
wounded,  and  in  all  likelihood  seriously 
wounded,  since  August  1966, 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  by 
reputable  columnists  that  more  bombs 
having  a  higher  content  of  explosives  are 
now  being  dropped  in  the  Vietnamese 
war  than  were  dropped  during  the  most 
severe  and  savage  part  of  World  War  n. 

It  appears  from  the  press,  and  from 
what  one  knows  of  what  is  going  on  with- 
out having  access  to  highly  classified  in- 
formation, that  the  President  has  turned 
away  from  the  cause  of  peace  and  has 
detennined  to  expedite  an  effort  to  win 
the  war  by  a  military  victory,  a  military 
victory  brought  about  by  constant  es- 
calation, in  violation  of  the  policy  dec- 
laration of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  in  a  recent  article  of  March  16, 
Mr,  James  Reston  wrote: 

President  Johnson  looks  more  and  more 
like  a  man  who  has  decided  to  go  for  a  mili- 
tary victory  In  Vietnam,  and  thinks  he  can 
make  it. 

Then,  refening  to  the  speech  the 
President  made  before  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee  a  few  days  ago — and  a  bel- 
ligerent speech,  indeed,  it  was — we  note 
that  one  major  section  was  a  defense  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  now  paraphrase  Reston's  column. 
The  Piesident  used  to  say  that  the  pro- 
gram had  been  started  to  lift  the  morale 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  impede  in- 
filtration of  men  and  mat«riel  from  the 
Noi-th  to  the  South;  but  in  Termessee  he 
emphasized  that  he  was  trying  to  deny 
the  North  Vietnamese  a  sanctuary  and  to 
divert  their  manpower  to  repairiiig  the 
bomb  damage,  also  to  punish  them  for 
their  aggression  or,  as  he  put  it,  "to  ex- 
act a  penalty  against  North  Vietnam  for 
their  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  and  1962." 

Does  anyone  still  pretend  that  we  did 
not  violate  those  accords  at  or  about  the 
same  time — and  probably  before — the 
North  Vietnamese  violated  them? 

The  record  of  history  is  too  clear  to 
permit  any  such  denial. 

Not  long  ago,  the  President  seemed  to 
be  troubled  by  the  arguments  of  his  crit- 
ics against  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, but  in  Tennessee  he  condemned  his 
critics  for  what  he  called  "moral  double 
bookkeeping,"  complaining  about  the 
bombing  of  the  North  but  ignoring  the 
deliberate  slaughter  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians by  the  Vietcong. 

I  do  not  deny  the  deliberate  slaughter 
of  innocent  Vietnamese  civilians  by  the 
Vietcong.  1  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
other  side.  I  think  there  is  no  condem- 
nation strong  enough  for  it,  that  civilized 
warfare  can  be  legitimately  conducted  in 
that  way,  with  the  outright  murder  of 
village  leader  after  village  leader  by  the 
Vietcong.  That  is  a  blot  on  civilization. 
It  is  conducting  modern  warfare  on  a 
basis  for  which  there  is  no  legitimate 
excuse. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  good 
look  at  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  after 
attempting  to  remove  the  mote  in  the 
eye  of  our  opponents.  I  think  one  can 
speak  with  the  greatest  condemnation  of 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  the  Vietcong — and  in  this 
condemnation  I  join — without  adopting 
the  thesis  that  because  they  are  be- 
having in  an  uncivilized  way,  we  must 
pursue  the  bombing  of  the  north  with- 
out regard  to  the  political,  economic,  and 
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social  consequences  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

It  is  here  that,  it  appears  to  me,  the  fact 
that  the  Vletcong  has  engaged  In 
terrorism  is  no  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  perhaps  by  terminating  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  or.  In  any  event,  by 
seeking  far  more  unbelligerently  than  we 
are  presently  doing  to  transfer  the  war 
to  the  conference  table,  we  will  not  be 
acting  in  our  national  interest.  To  me, 
it  is  clear,  if  that  were  done,  we  would  be 
acting  in  our  national  Interest. 

Sometime  ago — and  again  I  am  para- 
phrasing Mr.  Reston's  comments  about 
the  President — the  President  was  offer- 
ing unconditional  negotiations  to  the 
Communists  without  demanding  equal 
concessions  from  the  other  side;  but  at 
Tennessee  he  said: 

Reciprocity  must  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  any  reduction  In  hostilities. 
The  United  States  cannot  and  wiU  not 
reduce  Its  military  activities  unless  and 
until  there  is  some  reduction  on  the  other 
side. 

That  is  a  drastic  change  in  the  posi- 
tion he  had  hitherto  taken  with  respect 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  terminating 
the  shooting  and  getting  to  tlie  con- 
ference table. 

The  last  time  the  President  went  to 
the  Pacific,  and  that  was  to  Honolulu, 
he  committed  himself  to  withdrawing 
U.S.  forces  and  dismantling  U.S.  bases 
in  South  Vietnam  within  6  months  of  a 
negotiated  peace. 

But  now,  in  Tennessee,  he  Is  stressing 
that  he  wants  no  permanent  bases  but 
while  offering  to  withdraw  on  a  reason- 
able schedule,  he  Ignores  his  prior  6 
months'  commitment. 

Again,  the  President,  in  Tennessee, 
described  the  option  of  the  last  2  years 
as  a  choice  between  doing  precisely  what 
he  had  done  and  evacuatiiig  U.S.  forces 
and  permitting  the  collapse  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  And  then,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  he  suggests  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son, in  whose  home  State  he  was  speak- 
ing, would  have  had  little  truck  with 
that  kind  of  action. 

It  became  clear — 

He  told  the  Tennessee  legislators — 
that  If  we  were  prepared  to  stiy  the  course 
in  Vietnam,  we  could  help  to  lay  th«  comer- 
stone  for  a  diverse  and  Independent  Asia, 
full  of  promise  and  resolute  in  the  cause  of 
peaceful  economic  development  for  her  long- 
suffering  peoples. 

But  If  we  faltered,  the  forces  of  chaos 
would  scent  victory  and  decides  of  strife 
and  aggression  would  stretch  endlessly  before 
us. 

That  was  the  thesis  of  Barry  Giold- 
water  in  the  1964  campaign.  At  that 
time,  it  was  the  thesis  of  President  John- 
son that  we  should  not  send  American 
boys  to  die  in  a  cau.sc  for  which  Asian 
boys  should  die — if  anyone  had  to  die. 

He  was  reiterating  the  statement  of 
President  Kennedy,  made  only  sliortly 
before  he  was  assas.sinated — and  again  I 
paraphrase — Uiat  this  is  their  war.  not 
our  war.  Wc  can  help  them  with  tech- 
nical advice,  and  with  money.  We  can 
train  their  troops  but,  in  the  end.  they 
have  got  to  win  it  or  they  have  got  to 
lose  it. 

Thus,  I  point  out  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  our  policy  with  respect  to  seeking 


earnestly  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam 
appears  to  have  changed  since  the  Sen- 
ate passed  its  resolution  urging  "a  pre- 
vention of  the  expansion  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  bringing  of  that  con- 
flict to  an  end  through  a  negotiated 
settlement." 

And,  Congress  will  support  convening 
of  the  nations  that  participated  In  the 
Geneva  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  general  principles  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  and  doing  so  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  James  Reston  entitled 
"Tougher  Johnson  Stance,"  from  which 
I  have  quoted  and  paraphrased.  I  also 
refer  to  a  most  perceptive  article  written 
by  Clayton  Fritchey,  released  on  Friday, 
March  17.  This  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Fritchey,  Is  pretty  stem  stuff  and  criti- 
cizes the  President  very  severely  for  his 
change  of  position  with  respect  to  the 
bombing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  E>oints 
out  that  in  earlier  days  the  administra- 
tion assured  us  that  the  bombing  at  least 
curtailed  tlie  infiltration  of  supplies, 
making  it  virtually  impossible  to  send 
"big  stuff"  down  over  the  roads  from 
North  Vietnam  to  Laos  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  regulars.  Yet  last  week  the  North 
Vietnamese  opened  up  against  UJ5.  forces 
with  140-millimeter  rockets,  the  "biggest 
stufif"  they  have  ever  had  so  far. 

While  it  has  been  said  that  the  bomb- 
ing pause  would  increase  the  number  of 
American  casualties,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  tliat  during  each  of  the  prior  bomb- 
ing pauses  the  American  casufilty  lists 
went  down,  whereas  last  week,  after  the 
bombing  had  been  accentuated,  U.S. 
casualties  soared  to  a  new  high  for  the 
entire  year.  The  total  casualties  for  the 
.•second  week  of  March  were  1,617,  Includ- 
ing 232  killed,  1,381  wounded,  and  four 
missing — I  say  again,  the  highest 
casualty  list  for  any  week  in  the  war. 

I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  In  recent  days. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  said: 

If  by  ending  the  bombing  of  the  North  we 
bring  peace  In  South  Vietnam  nearer,  then 
we  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  thousands  of  Vietnamese. 

Senator  Morse  said: 

The  best  way  to  support  the  troops  Is  to 
deny  the  President  the  money  to  kill  them. 

While  Senator  Morse  may  be  logically 
correct,  I  personally  am  not  disposed  to 
vote  against  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation, and  .shall  support  it.  But  I  think 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
constant  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, North  and  South,  have  an  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  .support  our  troops  with 
ever>thing  necessary,  as  was  set  forth  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Vietnam  declara- 
tion, to  which  I  referred  earlier,  but  to 
keep  pointing  out  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  to  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  American  people 
generally,  the  folly  of  the  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  imminent 
risks  that  such  an  escalation  represent  to 
the  hope  for  a  negotiated  settlement  and 
cease-fire,  which  will  be  the  greatest 
single  factor  to  protect  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  the  well-known 
commentator.  Marquis  Childs,  entitled 
"A  Wartime  Image  for  the  President," 
may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Childs  agrees  with 
Mr.  Fritchey  and  Mr.  Reston  that — 

President  Johnson  Is  molding  the  Image  of 
a  wartime  leader  bent  on  prosecuting  to  vic- 
tory a  war  that  calls  on  the  dedicated  pa- 
triotism of  the  Nation.  His  references  to 
ending  the  war  by  negotiation  have  Increas- 
ingly a  perfunctory  and  repetitious  sound  as 
though  they  were  made  solely  for  the  record. 

He  continues: 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Johnson  does  not 
want  peace.  But  what  Is  more  and  more  evi- 
dent Is  that  he  believes  he  can  have  It  on 
his  terms.  So  far  as  a  quick  look  at  the  rec- 
ord shows  he  said  for  the  first  time  at  his 
last  full-scale  press  conference  that  he  was 
"very  sure  of  victory." 

When  the  President  speaks  of  victory 
these  days,  he  means  military  victory- 
I  suggest  that  if  this  course  is  engaged 
in,  we  are  going  to  be  a  long,  long  time. 
If  ever,  In  achieving  it.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  advice 
the  mihtary  advisers  have  been  giving  the 
President,  in  secret,  that  the  back  of 
North  Vietnam  is  broken,  that  Hanoi 
cannot  stand  the  bombing  much  longer, 
that  surrender  is  in  sight,  that  we  are 
begirmlng  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  is  right. 

I  think  the  advice  the  military  advis- 
ers started  giving  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, long  before  President  Kennedy 
came  to  the  White  House,  was  wrong. 
I  think  the  advice  they  gave  President 
Kennedy  was  wrong.  I  think  the  advice 
they  have  been  giving  President  Johnson 
to  date  is  wrong.  It  has  always  been 
wrong.  I  hope  the  course  we  have  pur- 
sued will  lead  to  the  obtaining  of  an 
honorable  peace.  But  I  must  say,  from 
where  I  sit,  as  one  who  has  no  secret 
information,  chances  are  against  it. 

So  I  deplore  the  optimistic  line  which, 
as  Mr.  Childs  points  out.  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Rostow  and  various  other  presi- 
dential advisers.  I  hope  the  President 
will  come  back  from  Guam  having  repu- 
diated Prime  Minister  Ky's  insistence 
for  a  military  victory  and  will  turn  back 
to  his  original  line.  I  hope  very  much 
that  perhaps  the  greatest  man,  or  if  not 
the  greatest,  the  second  greatest,  in  the 
diplomatic  held,  Ellsworth  Bimker,  will 
advise  him  in  due  course  about  the  pros- 
I>ects  of  victory  and  pacification  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Finally.  I  come  to  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
"Outlook  "  section  for  yesterday.  Sunday. 
March  19,  entitled  "A  Sort  of  Farewell 
to  Washington,"  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
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I  realize  there  are  those  who  think  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  "over  the  hill."  There  are 
those  who  think  his  advice  to  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  fallacious.  But,  to 
me,  he  is  the  wisest  commentator  in  pub- 
lic life  today;  and  I  hope  that  is  not  an 
affront  to  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
press  galleries  or  to  their  friends  to 
whom  they  may  tell  this.  Mr.  Lippmann 
has  a  deep  philosophical  background. 
He  speaks  from  a  unique  background. 
He  has  the  ability  of  standing  away  from 
the  skirmish  and  looking  at  the  war 
from  the  moimtaintop.  considering  it  in 
terms  of  the  long-range  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Walter  Lippmann  may  be  printed 
at  the  very  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Lippmann 's  thesis 
is  that,  starting  about  1958,  when  Eu- 
ropean recovery  was  well  imderway,  and 
the  United  States  was  clearly  the  su- 
preme world  power,  our  preeminence  in 
the  world  as  the  richest  and  strongest 
nation  the  world  had  ever  known  began 
to  fade.  It  began  to  fade  because  other 
nations  were  recovering  from  the  pros- 
tration which  World  War  II  had 
brought  upon  them,  many  of  them  be- 
cause of  the  generous  and  munificent 
support  which  the  American  people, 
through  their  President  and  Congress, 
had  made  available. 

Mr.  Lippmann  hopes  the  American 
people  will  now  realize  that  this  post- 
World  War  II  supremacy  was.  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  temporary;  that,  begin- 
ning In  1958,  the  question  was  how  wise- 
ly, how  gracefully,  how  skillfully,  and 
how  constructively  the  Americans  would 
adjust  themselves  to  the  reality  of 
power,  and  not  the  world's  policeman, 
not  being  the  preeminent  power,  but  the 
first  among  equals;  to  hving  with  the 
fact  that  while  we  might  still  be  the 
strongest  power,  we  could  not  and  should 
not  wish  to  be  omniscient,  omnicom- 
petent, or  omnipotent:  that  we  were  not 
the  leader  of  mankind  and  not  the  po- 
liceman of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lippmann  points  out  that  the 
problem  of  the  1960's  is  very  milike  the 
problem  of  the  1940's,  but  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  have  awak- 
ened to  that  fact.  He  cannot  find  any 
convincing  reason  for  thinking  that  any- 
thing we  can  accomplish  In  Vietnam  or 
In  the  rest  of  Indochina  is  a  replica  or  a 
continuation  of  what  happened  at  the 
end  of  World  War  H  in  1945,  or  even 
that  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
concerning  which  this  great  analogy  be- 
tween Munich  and  the  present  situation 
In  Vietnam  was  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Again,  he  referred  to  the  cold  war  of 
the  fifties,  which  he  believes  is  unfreez- 
ing at  a  reasonably  rapid  pace.  He 
thinks — and  so  do  I — that  we  are  misled 
by  false  historical  analogies;  that  those 
a:ialogles  rationalize  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate that  temporary  world  supremacy 
which  we  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  that  wc  should  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  that  supremacy  Is  now 
gone. 

So  he  hopes  that  the  President  will 


turn  away  from  this  aggressive  and 
belligerent  foreign  policy  upon  which  he 
has  embarked — an  area  where  his  ad- 
visers seem  to  be  luring  him,  day  by  day 
and  month  by  month,  more  Into  a 
morass  of  almost  unlimited  military 
escalation — and  turn  back,  as  he  is  so 
eminently  well  qualified  to  do.  to  mov- 
ing forward  with  our  neglected  domestic 
problems,  with  respect  to  which  he  did 
such  a  magnificent  job  when  he  first 
became  President  at  the  end  of  1963.  He 
did  such  a  magnificent  job  because  he, 
probably  more  than  any  other  living 
American,  knows  how  to  use  the 
American  political  system  to  deal  with 
urgent  domestic  problems. 

The  difficulty  is  that  while  he  was, 
for  awhile,  determined  to  remain  quiet 
and  uninvolved  abroad,  and  to  repair,  re- 
form, and  reconstruct  at  home,  and  con- 
ducted his  triumphant  election  campaign 
of  1964  on  that  basis,  he  has  now  turned 
aside  from  that  area,  in  which  he  has 
been  predominantly  successful,  into  an 
area  where,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  Is 
headed  for  the  result  that,  in  the  long 
run — and  I  emphasize  in  the  very  long 
run — the  time  will  come  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  unwilling  to  support 
it  any  further. 

However,  like  Mr.  Lippmann.  I  do  not 
lose  faith.  And  in  particular  I  do  not 
lose  faith  in  the  President.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  long  run  he  will  find 
a  way  through  the  consequences  of  the 
crucial  decisions  which  changed  the 
course  which  was  set  by  the  people  in 
the  election  of  1964;  that  he  will  come 
back  to  the  platform  on  which  he  cam- 
paigned in  that  year;  that  this  war  will 
be  deescalated;  that  an  effort  to  seek 
negotiations  will  be  resumed;  that  every 
conceivable  diplomatic  skill  which  we 
can  bring  to  bear  shall  be  put  to  work  to 
achieve  a  cease-fire  on  honorable  terms; 
that  we  will  abandon  the  fallacy — indeed, 
I  say,  the  folly — that  mihtary  victory 
and  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  American  boys  is  not  the  way 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16.  1067] 
Toucher       Johnson       Stance:       Tennessee 

Speech  Seems  To  Signal  Efforts  Toward 

A  Military  Victory 

(By  J.imes  Reston) 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  March  15. — President 
Juhnson  looks  more  and  more  like  a  man 
who  has  decided  to  go  for  a  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam,  and  thinks  he  can  make  it. 

He  was  tough  down  here  before  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  today,  not  boastful  or 
offensively  pugnacious,  but  calmly  deter- 
mined, like  a  poker  player  who  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  raise  the  stakes.  It  Is  true, 
of  course,  that  he  always  seems  more  com- 
fortiible  and  confident  when  he  comes  into 
the  South.  He  has  serious  political  prob- 
lems in  Tennessee,  but  he  was  well  received 
here — and  well  fed  this  morning  on  a  break- 
f.^st  of  country  ham  and  an  omelet  filled  with 
grits,  served  with  beaten  biscuits — but  his 
speech  was  not  a  nostalgic  response  to  South- 
ern courtesy.  It  was  written  in  Washington 
before  he  left,  and  in  emphasis  and  detail  it 
was  another,  harder  turn  of  the  screw. 

One  major  section  was  a  defense  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  President 
used  to  say  that  the  program  had  been 
started  to  lift  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  impede  the  Infiltration  of  men 
and  materi.il  from  the  North  into  the  South, 


But  here  In  Tennessee  he  emphasized  not 
only  that  he  was  trying  to  deny  the  North 
Vietnamese  a  "sanctuary"  and  to  divert  their 
in.inpower  to  repair  the  bomb  damage  but  to 
punish  them  for  their  aggression  or,  as  he 
put  it,  "to  exact  a  penalty  against  North 
Vietnam  lor  her  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962," 

Not  long  ago,  Mr,  Johnson  seemed  to  be 
troubled  by  the  arguments  of  his  critics 
against  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  but 
here  he  condemned  them  for  what  he  called 
"moral  double  bookkeeping" — complaining 
about  the  results  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North  but  ignoring  the  deliberate  slaughter 
of  innocent  Vienamese  civilians  by  the  VJei- 
cong. 

FVND.4MENTAL    PRINCIPLE 

Not  long  ago  he  was  offering  unconditional 
negotiations  to  the  Communists  without  de- 
manding equal  concessions  from  the  other 
side,  but  today  he  said:  "Reciprocity  must 
be  the  fundamentr»l  principle  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  hostilities.  The  United  States 
cannot  and  will  not  reduce  Its  [military)  ac- 
tivities unless  and  until  there  Is  some  re- 
duction on  the  other  side," 

The  last  time  the  President  went  to  the 
Pacific,  he  was  committing  himself  to  with- 
draw United  States  forces  and  dismantle 
United  States  bases  in  South  Vietnam  within 
six  months  of  a  negotiated  peace.  Today  he 
stressed  th.it  he  wanted  no  "permanent" 
bases,  and,  while  offering  to  withdraw  on  a 
"reasonable  schedule."  he  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  six-month  commitment, 

Mr,  Johnson,  here  to  participate  in  tiie 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States,  described  his  options  of  the  last  two 
years  as  a  choice  between  doing  precisely 
what  he  had  done  and  evacuating  the  United 
Stales  forces  and  permitting  the  collapse  o' 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Andy  Jackson 
would  nut  have  been  surprised  at  the  choice, 
he  said. 

Thus  the  President  has  now  obviously  re- 
duced the  niitional  debate  in  his  own  mind 
to  very  simple  choices  between  honor  and 
dishonor,  fighting  and  quitting,  saving  and 
losing  Asia,  and  this  view  of  his  responsibil- 
ities seems  to  have  added  materially  to  his 
serenity. 

"It  became  clear.  '  he  told  the  Tennessee 
legislr.tors,  "that  if  we  were  prepared  to  stay 
the  course  in  Vietnam,  we  could  help  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  for  a  diverse  and  independ- 
ent -Asia,  ful!  of  promise  and  resolut*  in  the 
cause  of  peaceful  economic  development  for 
her  long-suffering  peoples. 

"But  if  we  faltered,  the  forces  of  chaos 
would  scent  victory  and  decades  of  strife  and 
aggression  would  stretch  endlessly  before 
us  " 

In  Vietnam  the  United  States  is  dropping 
more  bombs  than  it  did  at  the  most  severe 
and  savage  part  of  the  European  war.  but  the 
President's  proposition  was  that  he  either 
had  to  go  from  25,000  men  two  years  ago  to 
over  400.000  today  and  to  keep  stepping  up 
the  bombing  or  that  he  had  to  face  defect. 


Exhibit  2 
(Frcm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  20.  19671 
A  Wartlme  Image  for  the  President 
(By  Marquis  Childs  I 
President  Johnson  is  molding  the  image  of 
a  waj-time  leader  bent  on  prosecuting  to  vic- 
tory a  war  that  calls  on  the  dedicated  pa- 
triotism   of    the    Nation,      His    references   to 
ending  the  war  by  negotiation  have  Increas- 
ingly a  perfunctory  and  repetitious  sound  as 
though  they  were  made  solely  for  the  record. 
The  cynical  look  on  this  as  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  if  the  war  is  still  going  on  in 
1968,      Johnson    will    equate    the    successful 
conclusion    of   the    war   and    loyalty   to   the 
Americans  fighting  that  war  not  only  with 
his    Administration    but    with    his    person. 
This  is  more  congenial  to  his  temperament, 
as  he  showed  at  Camranh  Bav  last  October 
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when  he  callea  on  AnicrK;in  mxjps  to  come 
home  with  the  coonskin  nailed  to  the  door, 
than  the  long,  dimcult  course  of  negotiation 
and  compromise 

Thl3  is  not  to  Siiy  that  Johnson  does  not 
want  peace.  But  what  is  more  and  more 
evident  Is  that  he  believes  he  can  have  it  on 
Ills  terms.  So  far  as  a  qniclc  look  at  the 
record  shows  he  said  for  the  first  time  at  his 
last  full-scale  press  conference  that  he  w.is 
'very  sure  of  victory." 

Increasingly,  he  is  drawing  a  sharper  and 
sharper  line  between  those  who  support  his 
policy  and  those  who  oppose  it  He  put  It 
bluntly  when  he  siild 

•  I  think  that  the  American  people  .slin'ilti 
know  that  this  (the  war  in  Vietnam)  is  a 
question  between  their  President,  their  coun- 
try, their  troops  and  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Mtnh  and 
the  troops  that  he  is  sending  in  from  the 
North,  Everyone  can  take  whatever  side  of 
the  matter  he  wants  to  " 

It  IS  also  evident  that  t!ie  President,  in  an 
upswinging  phase,  is  determined  to  put  down 
ills  critics  in  the  pre.ss  and  to  tight  his  way 
b.ick  in  the  polls.  This  is  In  marked  con- 
tr,ist  tu  the  lebLiiiined  mood  prevailing  ui 
January  when  he  returned  from  a  long  stay 
at  his  Texas  ranch. 

The  President  has  resumed  his  custom  c>f 
calling  in  individual  news  men  and  editors 
for  private  sessions  In  such  sessions  John- 
son unleashes  all  lils  formidable  powers  of 
persuasion.  During  tlie  pait  two  weeks  he 
h.us  devoted  up  to  10  hours  to  this  exercise 
with  a  wide  range  of  men  In  the  news  media 
That  Is  a  lot  of  time  out  of  a  crowded  Presi- 
dential  schedule 

In  a  recent  ceremony  on  the  White  Hou.se 
l.iwn  he  awarded  a  Presidential  unit  citation 
to  the  Third  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Group  for  "exreptlon.il  gallantry"  In  Viet- 
nam. The  President  used  the  occasion  to 
rebuke  the  press  for  stressing  the  bad  news 
ratlier  than  the  heroism  of  fighting  men 
He  went  on  to  say  that  members  of  the 
Aerospace  group  had  faced  enemy  ftre  on  the 
most  difficult  terrain  and  not  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  This  was  taken  as  a  rebuke  to 
reporters  who  spend  a  lot  of  their  time  m 
and  around  the  White  House. 

With  Frankhn  D  Roosevelt  as  his  hero  and 
[)rototype  Johnson  can  point  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chief  role  m  public 
opinion.  During  World  War  II  at  each  big 
millt.Ary  conference — Casablanca.  Tehran. 
Quebec -the  President  was  shown  in  his  role 
of  commander  with  the  other  Allied  leaders. 
In  1944  when  lie  was  running  for  a  fourtli 
term  and  when  rumors  an  his  111  health  were 
already  widespread  a  principal  tlieme  was 
■  Don't  change  horses  in  midstream."  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  continuing  war.  in 
which  Roosevelt  had  called  for  unconditional 
surrender  over  the  counsel  of  many  In  the 
Allied  camp,  was  the  reason  for  his  fourth 
victory  Little  more  than  two  months  after 
his  last  Inaugural  and  the  iU-starrecl  Yalta 
coiuercnce  he  w.is  de.id 

The  duration  of  the  Vietnam  war  will 
be  very  much  in  the  background  of  the 
Guam  conference  although  it  is  unlikely  to 
figure  in  public  statements  of  the  principals 
in  specific  terms  of  months  or  years.  Sev- 
eral White  House  advisers,  notably  Walt 
Rostow.  have  been  taking  an  optimistic  line. 
They  say  that  the  rate  of  Vletcong  defectors 
has  doubled  and  they  deduce  that  the  Infra- 
structure of  Vletcong  resistance  has  been  so 
shattered  that  the  Communist  guerrillas  are 
capable  only  of  sporadic  acts  stich  as  the 
shelling  of  American  bases  rather  than  or- 
ganized resistance  This  contrasts  with  the 
private  statements  of  military  men  who  talk 
of  the  war  continuing  from  three  to  10 
years  longer. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  script 
for  Guam.  As  he  has  done  often  in  the 
past,  the  President  will  pay  high  praise 
to  American  fighting  men  and  their  com- 
manders.    He    will    talk    about    the    trials 


ahead  and  the  need  to  support  Americas 
forces.  He  will,  In  short,  be  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  field. 

Exhibit  3 

IFr'im  tiie  W.ishmgton  Post,  Mar.  19,   19671 

A   Sort  of  F.\rf.well  to  W.ashincton 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Following  is  a  speech  giicn  by  columnist 
Lippmann  Inut  ucek  on  the  occasion  of  re- 
ceiving the  first  annual  Federal  City  Club 
Anard  Alter  ititriHhirtoi  i/  rcnmks.  lie 
u-eiit  on 

I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  board  of 
governors  have  been  In  some  measure  preju- 
diced in  my  favor  because  tliey  knew  that 
I  am  moving  away  from  Washington.  They 
have  told  me  that  I  am  expected  to  talk 
a  little  but  not  too  much  this  evening,  and 
therefore  in  a  fashion.  I  have  found  myself 
trying  to  compose  some  sort  of  farewell 
address. 

I  must  begin  by  scotching  a  number  of 
ugly  rumors  11\c  first  is  that  I  am  fleeing 
from  the  chimes  at  the  National  Cathedral 
ju.-,;  .ivro.s:>  the  strtcL  fr^iii  where  I  live. 
It  is  true  that  the  bells  were  Installed  Just 
about  four  feet  behind  the  desk  where  1 
work  It  is  also  true  that  the  girls  in  the 
National  Cathedral  School  are  greatly  m 
need  of  practice  In  the  art  of  bell-ringing, 
and  I  can  testify  that  they  do  their  home- 
woik  almost  Incessantly  But  that  is  not 
why  we  are  leaving  Washington.  For  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  moving  to  an  apart- 
nuMit  in  New  York  City  which  Is  almost  next 
door  to  the  busiest  lire  engine  station  in  New 
York  City. 

I  must  also  scotch  another  of  the  rumors 
It  is  that  I  am  moving  because  I  no  longer 
stand  very  near  the  throne  of  the  prince  nor 
very  well  at  his  court.  A  long  life  In  Journal- 
Ism  convinced  me  many  Presidents  ago  that 
there  should  be  a  large  air  space  between  a 
Journ.ilist  and  the  head  of  a  stale.  I  would 
have  carved  on  the  portals  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  "Put  not  your  trust  In  princes  " 
Only  the  very  rarest  of  princes  can  endure 
even  a  little  criticism,  and  few  of  them  can 
put  up  with  even  a  pause  in  the  adulation. 

My  real  reason  for  moving  is  the  fact  which, 
alas,  is  not  a  rumor  at  all,  that  time  passes 
on.  I  have  realized  that  a  change  and  a  new 
start  is  good  for  the  aging  and  I  can  best  ex- 
plain our  decision  to  move  as  an  exercise  in 
the  field  of  geriatrics.  Moving  is  the  only 
known  remedy  against  settling  down  in  a 
groove  It  Is  the  only  remedy  against  doing 
the  same  old  thing  again  and  again,  and 
gradually  doing  it  less  and  le.ss  well. 

But  that  Is  enough  of  that  And  now  I 
may  make  a  few  remarks  turning  from  the 
changing  columnist  to  the  changing  scene 

Until  1938  I  lived  in  New  York,  wrote  my 
articles  there  and  c.ime  down  to  Washington 
now  and  then  to  talk  to  a  Cabinet  officer,  or 
an  expert,  or  a  member  of  Congress,  or  an 
ambassador.  Before  the  Great  Depre.sslon  of 
1929.  and  for  the  first  few  years  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  New  York  City  was  a 
much  better  source  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional news  th.m  was  Washington.  The 
United  States  economy  was  more  or  less  gov- 
erned and  led  by  the  bankers  and  corporate 
executives  who  had  their  offices  in  New  York, 
and  New  York  was  also  the  International 
communications  center  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  mid- 1930s.  Franklin  Roosevelt  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Washington  the  real  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  This  happened  first 
In  our  Internal  affairs  Roosevelt  moved  the 
governing  center  of  the  American  economy 
from  Wall  Street  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington  became  the  political  center  of 
the  Federal  system. 

Then  In  the  late  1930s  there  arose  the  men- 
ace of  Nazism  and  f;uscism  m  Europe  and  of 
the  militarists  m  Japan.  The  whole  world 
which  was  threatened  by  them  began  to  turn 
to  Washington-  which  was  then  recogni7Cd 
as    the   capital    of   a    nation    whlcli,    though 


po'irly  armed  and  isolationist  in  spirit,  was  in 
fact  potentially  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful on  earth  and  the  last  reserve  against  the 
league  of  the  aggressor  states 

A    DAZZLING    ASCENT 

From  then  on.  through  the  194us  and 
1950s,  through  the  World  War.  the  Korean 
war  and  the  cold  war.  anyone  who  wanted  to 
report  or  comment  on  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs  had  to  be  closely  in  touch  with 
Washington.  For  nearly  20  years  after 
that— you  might  say  from  1938.  when  tlie 
Intentions  of  Hitler  had  become  manlfe.'t. 
until  about  1958.  when  the  European  recov- 
ery was  well  under  way  —  the  United  State.s 
made  a  dazzling  ascent  from  a  withdrawn 
and  provincial  nation  to  what  looked  like 
to  what  for  a  while  was  in  fact,  the  supreme 
world  power  At  the  end  of  the  World  War 
the  United  States  was  incomparably  the  rich- 
est and  strongest  nation  in  the  world  and  Us 
influence  almost  everywhere  was  decisive. 

But  since  the  end  of  the  1950s,  the  para- 
mount question  has  been,  so  I  believe,  how 
soon  the  American  people  would  come  in 
rcr.:i;:c  thr;t  this  postwar  supremacy  In  the 
world  was.  in  the  nature  of  things,  tem- 
porary; that  the  supremacy  was  due  to  the 
prostration  of  the  other  great  powers;  that 
Britain.  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
would  recover;  that  the  crucial  question  for 
Americans  was  how  wisely,  how  gracefully 
how  skillfully  and  how  constructively  they 
would  adjust  themselves  to  the  reality  of 
power  and  to  being  first  among  equals;  tn 
living  with  the  fact  that  while  we  might 
still  be  the  strongest  power,  we  could  no; 
and  should  not  wish  to  be  omniscient,  omn;- 
compet-ent,  omnipotent;  that  we  were  not 
the  leader  of  mankind  and  not  the  police- 
man of  the  world 

Our  people  today  are  divided  and  their 
leaders  are  divided  on  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion; Should  the  United  States  act  on  the 
assumption  that  it  Is  the  guardian  of  peace 
even  when  it  acts  alone  and  on  Its  own  ini- 
tiative in  all  the  continents.  In  Asia.  Africa 
and  South  America?  Should  we  assume  that 
the  problem  of  the  1960s  is  like  that  of  the 
1940s — that  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Rusk  are  the  successors  to  Churchill  antl 
Roosevelt  in  the  struggle  against  evil  and 
for  peace  of  mankind? 

FALSE    HISTORICAL    ANAIOCIES 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  of  the 
1960s  is  like  the  world  of  the  1940s.  I  can- 
not find  any  convincing  reasons  for  thinkini; 
that  anything  wc  can  accomplish  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  rest  of  Indochina  Is  a  replica  or 
a  continuation  of  what  happened  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11  in  1945  or  during  the  cold 
war  In  the  1950s.  I  think  we  are  misled  by 
false  historical  analogies,  and  that  these 
analogies  rationalize  an  effort  to  perpetuate 
that  temporary  world  supremacy  which  ve 
enjoyed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Our  people  do  not  share.  I  believe,  these 
dangerous  illusions  of  omnipotence.  By  the 
end  of  the  1950s,  expressly  with  the  advent 
of  John  F  Kennedy,  the  American  people 
had  come  to  recognize  that  American  de- 
velopment, reconstruction  and  reform  hr.rt 
been  stalled  during  this  century  by  a  penes 
of  wars,  and  that  the  internal  progress  of  the 
United  States  had  urgently  and  imperatively 
to  be  resumed. 

As  I  see  It  now,  after  John  F.  Kennedv  wa.s 
murdered,  the  country  found  Itself  with  t 
President  whose  experience  had  been  gair.ed 
and  whose  abilities  had  been  trained  in  tl:e 
normal  ways  of  American  domestic  afT.iirs 
At  the  end'  of  1963  the  international  sirua- 
tion  had  quieted  dowTi  to  a  point  whrre 
there  was  no  Important  and  highly  armed 
aggressor  power  to  fight,  none  comparnljlo 
to  Hitler's  Germany  and  to  imperial  Jap;ai 
Insofar  as  China  was  a  potential  menace,  it 
could  not  be  a  menace  for  some  years  to 
come  The  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
had  ceased,  to  be  urgently  menacing. 
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The  United  States  had  a  President  who, 
as  it  happened,  was  much  better  fitted  to 
conduct  a  quiet  foreign  policy  than  an  active 
one.  At  the  same  time,  the  evil  consequences 
of  our  neglected  domestic  problems  were 
pressing  upon  us,  and  the  country  needed 
a  President  who  knew  how  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
domestic  problems. 

I,.B.J.'S    180-OEGREE    TURN 

On  these  two  themes,  to  be  quiet  and  un- 
involved  abroad  and  to  repair,  reform  and 
reconstruct  at  home,  Lyndon  Johnson  con- 
ducted his  triumphant  election  campaign  of 
1964.  He  told  the  people,  and  they  believed 
him.  that  he  would  not  Involve  them  In  a 
war  in  Asia;  he  said  he  would  heed  and  grasp 
and  deal  with  our  problems  at  home. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  spell  out  for  you 
what  has  actually  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
180-degree  turn  away  from  the  1964  election. 

But  I  cannot  pretend  to  think  that  such 
a  radical  and  violent  change  of  course  will 
not  affect  the  country  greatly.  I  do  not  lose 
faith.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  long  run 
we  shall  find  a  way  through  the  consequences 
of  the  crucial  decisions  which  changed  the 
course  which  was  set  by  the  people  in  the 
election  of  1964. 

You  who  are  remaining  close  to  the  sources 
Of  power  and  the  center  of  decision  will 
have  much  to  do  before  the  ship  of  state  has 
righted  Itself  and  is  again  sailing  on  its  true 
course. 

As  for  myself.  I  shall  be  doing  my  little 
bit,  having  given  myself  the  advantage  of 
some  distance  from  the  dally  details. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
In  the  day  there  was  a  colloquy  concern- 
ing the  Issue  of  whether  the  United 
States  is  the  aggressor  in  South  'Viet- 
nam. I  took  the  position  that  it  was  not. 
After  my  statements  were  made,  there 
were  placed  in  the  Record  certain  docu- 
ments and  declarations  which  were  in 
conflict  with  what  I  said;  and  I  should 
now  like  to  make  a  recitation  of  my 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  South  'Viet- 
nam. 

The  Geneva  accord  of  1954  is  one  of 
the  important  documents  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  day.  It  was  violated  by 
the  Communist  North  'Vietnamese  from 
the  very  day  that  it  was  signed  by  them. 
The  Communists  left  military  forces  and 
supplies  in  South  "Vietnam,  in  violation 
of  their  agreement.  Certainly  some  of 
the  Communist  guerrillas  moved  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  supposedly  in 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  accord,  but 
in  truth  for  further  training  in  guerrilla 
warfare  and  Communist  subversion,  in- 
filtration, terrorism,  and  other  tech- 
niques; and  then,  after  they  were  fully 
trained,  they  were  sent  back  into  South 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord. 

The  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  became  especially  intensified 
during  1961,  with  increased  infiltration 
and  a  marked  stepping  up  of  the  Com- 
munist terrorism  in  the  south.  The  Com- 
munists of  the  north  violated  the  Geneva 
accord,  not  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  been  folly  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, after  the  repeated  and  many  viola- 
tions of  the  accord  by  the  Communists,  to 
abide  by  the  agreement.  It  is  a  common 
understanding  in  law  that  when  one  par- 
ty violates  an  agreement,  no  expectations 
should  be  held  out  that  the  adverse  party 
will  conform  to  it. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  Geneva 
accord   of  July   21,   1954,   contained   a 


provision  for  a  general  election  to  be  held 
in  July  1956.  in  order  to  obtain  a  free 
expression  of  national  will.  The  1954 
accord  also  stated  that  consultations 
would  be  held  on  the  subject  of  free 
elections  between  the  competent  repre- 
sentative authorities  of  the  two  zones 
from  July  20,  1955,  onward. 

Mr.  President,  open,  free,  and  honest 
elections  on  the  basis  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Corrmunist  north  were  simply  im- 
possible of  achievement  in  July  1956. 
The  conditions  in  North  Vietnam  during 
that  period  were  such  as  to  make  impos- 
sible any  free  and  meaningful  expression 
of  popular  will.  In  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  the  Communist  system  of  terroriz- 
ing the  people  into  compliance  with  the 
dictation  of  the  Communist  leaders  was 
rampant.  Communist  leaders  were  run- 
ning a  police  state,  where  excutions,  ter- 
ror, and  torture  were  commonplace.  No 
one  in  the  north  would  have  dared  to 
vote  except  as  directed.  An  election  un- 
der those  circumstances  manifestly 
would  have  meant  turning  the  country 
over  to  the  Commimists. 

Under  the  Geneva  Accord,  there  was 
created  an  International  Control  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  representatives  of 
Poland,  India,  and  Canada.  In  1962,  the 
legal  committee  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  made  a  report.  I 
ask  those  Senators  now  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  listen  carefully  to  the  re- 
port: 

There  Is  evidence  to  show  that  arms,  armed 
and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions  and  other 
supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  Zone  in 
the  North  to  the  Zone  in  the  South,  with 
the  objective  of  supporting,  organizing  and 
carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone  in  the 
South. 

The  legal  decision  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  further  stated : 

There  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  (People's 
Army  of  Vietnam)  has  allowed  the  Zone  in 
the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting,  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  hostile  activities  in  the 
Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Administration  in  the  South. 

It  is  shocking  and  painful  to  under- 
stand that,  in  the  face  of  this  finding  by 
the  International  Control  Commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  India, 
Canada,  and  Poland,  arguments  are  still 
made  that  the  Communists  of  Hanoi 
were  not  involved  at  all  in  the  terrorist 
taking  of  lives  in  the  south  and  the  sub- 
version and  infiltration  that  occurred.  It 
is  absolutely  false  to  charge  that  the  dis- 
orders and  violence  in  South  Vietnam 
were  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple against  oppression  and  exploitation 
of  their  rights.  It  is  the  same  argument 
that  was  made  in  respect  to  China.  In 
that  instance  the  argument  was  made 
that  it  was  a  peasants'  revolution  and 
that  Communists  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  false- 
hood of  the  claim  that  it  was  a  peasants' 
revolution,  and  subsequent  events  estab- 
lished clearly  that  everything  that  was 
done  was  engineered,  designed,  and  moti- 
vated by  the  Communists. 

■Why  are  we  involved  in  this  difficulty 
in  South  Vietnam? 

It  is  because  the  Nation's  word  has 


been  given  that  we  would  not  tolerate 
the  Communists  taking  over  by  aggres- 
sion the  governments  of  people  who  did 
not  want  Communist  control. 

We  are  involved  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — selected  by  the 
people  of  our  coimtry  because  of  the  con- 
fidence which  they  had  in  them — had 
declared  that  the  United  States  cannot 
and  should  not  suffer  the  expansion  of 
communism  in  southeast  Asia  against 
the  will  of  the  people  of  those  nations  if 
the  United  States  wanted  to  insure  its 
owTi  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  was  made 
today  atiout  the  great  force  and  weight 
of  a  Professsor  Kahin.  Professor  Kahin 
went  to  southeast  Asia.  He  then  came 
back  and  made  a  report.  "Who  is  Kahin  ? 
I  wonder  if  any  Senator  is  able  to  iden- 
tify Kahin.  Yet  Kahin's  word  is  to  be 
taken  in  preference  to  the  word  of  Pres- 
idents Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  "The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  Piof.  George  McTurnan  Ka- 
hin, who  holds  a  distinguished  chair  at 
Cornell  University,  He  is  Professor  of 
Government  and  Director  of  the  Cornell 
Southeast  Asian  Progiam. 

Professor  Kahin  has  written  a  number 
of  books  and  articles  on  southeast  Asia, 
and  I  think  he  is  recognized  as  a  great 
authority  on  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  to  take  his  word 
over  the  word  of  Presidents  Truman. 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson?  I 
simply  cannot  do  so.  It  is  just  out  of 
the  question. 

■We  have,  in  addition  to  the  word  of 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson,  the  word  of  Acheson, 
Dulles,  Herter,  and  Rusk,  and  of  everj- 
Secretarj'  of  Defense,  every  chief  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  of 
every  member  of  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Departm^ent  of  Defense. 
I  simply  cannot  take  this  man's  word 
in  preference  to  the  word  of  all  of  the 
other  officials. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  when  the 
Tonkin  Bay  joint  resolution  was  pro- 
moted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
and  agreed  to.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper)  made  an 
argument  in  which  he  pointed  out  in 
substance  what  I  have  just  stated.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  set  forth  in  his 
argument  on  March  25.  1965.  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion, outlining  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  like  to  confirm  what  I  have 
just  said. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
recently  read  a  book  on  'Vietnam  by 
Professor  Kahin  of  Cornell  University. 
It  is  a  rather  interesting  book. 

To  return  to  the  matter  to  which  tlie 
Senator  has  referred  and  to  put  it  in 
context,  on  March  25.  1965.  nearly  2 
years  ago.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  which  I  urged  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  Unit«d  States  to  declare  that 
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the  United  States  would  enter  into  "un- 
conditional negotiations." 

Later  the  President  did  make  such  a 
speech,  although  I  am  not  arrogant 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  because  of  my 
speech.  However,  in  the  speech  that  I 
made.  I  wanted  to  give  as  much  force 
as  I  could  to  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  unconditional  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  called  attention  to  a  report  that  had 
been  made  in  the  previous  month.  Feb- 
ruary, by  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the 
International  Control  Commission. 

In  that  report  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion did  refer  to  prior  reports  it  had 
made,  often  in  the  minority,  but  it  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
il.s  best  information,  from  1959  through 
1965.  there  had  been  a  series  of  infiltra- 
tions of  the  north  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Canadian  delegation,  was  the  ac- 
tive and  effective  cause  of  the  hostilities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  the  statement 
wliich  I  have  made  conforms  in  sub- 
stance to  what  took  place  on  that  day. 
March  25. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  the  report  of 
the  Canadian  delegation.  It  covered  the 
period  of  6  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat that  on  June  2.  1962.  the  Canadian 
and  Indian  members  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  found  North  Viet- 
nam guilty  of  subversion  and  aggression. 
Poland,  the  third  member  of  that  Con- 
trol   Commission,    did    not    join   in    that 


Poland  is  al- 

It    did    not 


action. 

That  is  understandable. 

lied   with   the  Communi.sts. 
join  in  the  finding  made. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  cast  this  vote,  and  I  do  so  with 
f;reat  reluctance.  From  a  purely  politi- 
cal point  of  view  it  would  be  easier  to 
vote  for  the  appropriation  and  pretend 
that  not  other  issues  are  at  stake  here. 
But  to  do  so  would  not  be  honest  with 
myself  or  with  my  constituents. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  believe,  as  do  all  Americans,  that  our 
soldiers  must  be  supplied,  equipped,  and 
supported  to  the  very  limit  of  our  ca- 
pacity as  a  nation.  If  there  were  any 
question  about  the  adequacy  of  supplies 
or  equipment  for  our  troops.  I  would  vote 
whatever  appropriations  were  necessary 
to  remedy  it. 

My  vote  against  the  appropriation  is 
simply  and  purely  to  express  my  dissent 
to  the  past  escalation  without  congres- 
sional consent  or  debate:  to  future  esca- 
lation without  congressional  consent  or 
debate;  and  to  express  my  concern  over 
administration  failure  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations  by  a  tcmporai-y 
cessation  of  bombing  the  north. 

This  war  is  going  to  end  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  as  we  have  repeatedly  and 
.solemnly  assured  the  world.  The  sooner 
we  start  negotiating,  the  fewer  lives 
will  be  lost,  and  the  .sooner  peace  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  I  ask 
for  third  reading,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
po.-ed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 


ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson  I,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  I ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  InouyeI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  TydincsI, 

are  on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland  I,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long!, 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  Dodd  1 .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  I.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I .  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart  I.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr.  Long  I,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mr- 
iNTYREl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff!.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI.  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
MundtI,  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  MtrphyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Fannin  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  P"'anninI.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska  I .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtI.  the 
Senator  from  California  !  Mr.  Murphy  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  ! 
would  each  vole    yea." 


The  result   was  announced — yeas  77. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


|No.  65Leg.| 

YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Harris 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

HUl 

Pell 

BOSK'S 

Holland 

Percy 

Brewster 

HoUings 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlie 

Biirdlck 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mas.s 

Scott 

Ciirlson 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

Smathers 

Case 

Kuciiel 

Smitli 

duirch 

Lausclie 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

.Spong 

Cooper 

Mat;nusoii 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Man.'^fleld 

Syminfjton 

CurtLs 

McCarthy 

Talmad^e 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Fonj,' 

Metcalf 

Varborou;,'h 

Fiilbn.-ht 

Miller 

Yoiins.  N  Dak 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Younp.  Ohio 

Haii.sen 

Monroney 
NAYS— 3 

GrucnlnL; 

Morse 

Net. -.on 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

.\nclt  r-on 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mnrpliy 

Byrd.  Va 

Hruska 

Pa.-tore 

Dodd 

Inouye 

RiblcolT 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N  C 

Tower 

Ellender 

Lone,  La. 

T.vdiUBS 

K.niinn 

Mclntyre 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7123'  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill 
just  adopted  furnishes  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 

to  support  and  maintain  American 
troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

Determining  the  needs  of  our  troops  is 
no  easy  task.  In  this  instance  that  task 
was  undertaken  by  the  one  Member  of 
this  body  who  understands  most  keenly 
and  best  appreciates  the  nature  of  the.se 
requirements  and  their  extent.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!. 
The  Senate's  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  this  measure  best  indicates  the  im- 
mense competence  with  which  he  under- 
took that  task.  I  only  add  that  his  suc- 
cessful handling  of  this  measure  rep- 
resents just  one  more  achievement,  one 
more  shining  accolade  in  a  long,  long 
series  of  triumphs  gained  by  Senator 
Russell.  Owed  to  him  is  the  deep  debt 
of  a  grateful  nation. 

Joining  with  Senator  Russell  to  a.s- 
sure  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  for  this 
measure  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young  1,  who,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
offered  his  wise,  thouehtful  and  very 
strong  support. 

Also  showing  their  deep  and  abiding 
devotion  to  obtaining  the  best  material 
support  for  our  fighting  men  were  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith! 
whose  vast  knowledge  of  the  military  is 
welcome  in  every  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  StennisI  whose  articulate,  coopera- 
tive support  is  always  most  helpful. 

Others,  too.  deserve  credit  both  for 
offering  strong  and  sincere  views  and  for 
engaging  in  a  lively  and  enlightening 
discussion  of  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam.    I   wish   to  thank,   therefore,   the 
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senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L\Osche],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening.]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  the  effi- 
cient disposition  of  this  measure. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  for  next  week.  I  would 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  now  concerning  the  schedule  so 
that  everyone  will  be  fully  advised.  By 
way  of  a  preface  to  that,  it  looks  as  if  a 
good  many  Senators  will  be  out  of  town 
in  the  following  week,  but  there  is  a  very 
considerable  calendar  to  be  considered. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  majority  lead- 
er talk  to  that  point. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader.  I  first  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  666.  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act  of  1968  and  that  it 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  I  do  this  so 
that  it  may  become  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRKSIDENT.     The  bill  will 

be  stated  by  title. 
The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.    A 

bill  (S.  666  >.  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procure- 
ment Of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 
CONTINUED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  upon 
completion  of  S.  666  the  only  remaining 
legislation  available  for  Senate  floor  ac- 
tion this  week  will  be  the  House  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  307,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946, 
which  is  presently  on  the  calendar.  That 
bill  will  be  brought  up  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke! 
will  have  a  very  Interesting  report  to 
make  to  the  Senate,  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  note  of. 

On  that  same  day  prior  to  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Pearson]  will  have  some  pertinent  re- 
marks to  make. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday.  March  23,  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ until  Monday,  March  27.  for  a  pro 
forma  session,  and  from  Monday  until 
noon  on  Wednesday.  March  29. 

Commencing  on  that  day  it  is  the 
leadership's  intention  to  consider,   and 


hopefully  dispose  of.  the  following  bills 
during  the  remainder  of  that  week:  S. 
602,  Appalachia  extension;  S.  611,  AEG 
authorization:  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 53,  the  Punta  del  Este  Resolution. 

On  Monday,  April  3,  H.R.  6950,  repeal 
of  investment  tax  credit,  will  be  ready 
for  consideration  and  will  be  taken  up 
on  that  day. 

We  anticipate  the  investment  tax 
credit  bill  to  be  the  magnet  which  will 
assure  the  return  of  all  Members  from 
any  extension  of  the  Easter  holiday. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  suspension  bill,  we 
hope  to  take  up  H.R.  5424.  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  will  be  treaties  and  other 
matters  of  import  from  the  various 
committees. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senator.  He  did  not  refer 
to  the  resolution  regarding  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  did  he? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes — but  there 
is  no  intention  to  take  it  up  until  after 
we  come  back  from  the  Easter  recess. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
not  planning  to  try  to  get  that  up  prior 
to  that  time.  It  has  not  been  reported 
yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  the  only  mat- 
ter that  the  Senate  might  consider  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  committee  would  be 
the  treaty  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported today  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  talking  about  the  resolu- 
tion on  Latin  American  aid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  until  after  we 
come  back:  but  before  that,  we  will  take 
up  the  treaty  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  committee  todav. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  on  safety  on 
the  high  seas? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign  Relations   Committee,   that  I   am 
still  hopeful  we  can  get  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican resolution  passed  before  we  take  the 
Easter  vacation.    It  is  a  very  sound  pro- 
posal and  I  think  the  President  should 
receive  our  support. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
already  discharged  his  obligation  on 
that,  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Insofar  as  I  am 
able  to  determine,  that  is  the  schedule  of 
legislation  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  "J 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.    DOMINICK.     Did   I    understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  tax  credit  bill 
would  be  taken  up  on  next  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  on  April  3— 
Monday  a  week. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Monday  a  week. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     On  next  Monday, 
March   27.   there   will   be  a  pro   forma 
session. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker!  wishes  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
recognizing  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  I  be  heard  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  contemplates  that 
we  vote  on  the  supplemental  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  before  we  have  our  Easter 
recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  so,  as 
it  is  already  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that.  Is  there 
any  possibility  that  we  might  get  some 
agreement  to  vote  on  It  at  a  time  certain 
before  the  recess?  I  suppose  what  we 
will  have  is  a  repetition  of  the  vote  we 
just  had.  I  am  ready  to  cast  that  vote 
any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  advise  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell] 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  states  that 
he  wants  to  vote  at  a  time  certain  on  the 
military  authorization  bill.  What  is  the 
Senator's  thought  on  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection,  but  I  would  think  that  we 
would  have  to  have  a  quorum  to  let  Sen- 
ators know  what  we  propose.  So  far  as 
1  am  concerned.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Would  4  o'clock  be 

all  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  all  know 
what  the  vote  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  be  ready  to  vote— if  we 
conclude  the  morning  hour  by  12:30 
o'clock — by  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  j-leld. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  this 
involve? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  involves  a  bill  of 
some  substance.  It  is  a  bill  with  a  $20 
billion  authorization,  so  that  it  is  the 
base  for  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  inquire, 
does  this  include  the  item  for  the  new 
kind  of  ships  that  will  be  ready  to  inter- 
vene in  any  country  anywhere  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  elimi- 
nated that  item.  It  was  in  the  budget, 
but  the  committee  struck  it  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  there  be  any 
eflort  to  reinsert  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
agree  to  a  limitation  of  time,  if  such  an 
effort  is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  make  a  request  at  this  time,  but 
I  serve  notice  that  I  will  attempt  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent  early  tomor- 
row, after  the  Senate  comes  in.  and 
shortly  after  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


TRADE  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  some  concern  about  our  trade  policy. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  I  have  privately 
citoiilated  a  memorandum  on  the  subject. 

It  was  very  "private,"  I  assure  the 
r^enate.  because  it  was  circulated  for  all 
the  wide  world  to  see. 

To  make  certain  there  is  no  misap- 
niehens'on  about  it.  and  so  that  it  may 
■e  available  to  Senators,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
Cjn.spnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement,  together  with  the  memo- 
landi'.m,  from  the  leadership,  and  then 
n  more  extended  memorandum  concern- 
in,'?  the  investigation  of  our  trade  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  memorandums  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recoud,  as  follows: 

For  some  time  I  h;\ve  been  concprned  with 
nur  over  all  trade  policy  and  particularly  the 
minner  in  which  triide  laws  have  been  ad- 
ministered. The  more  I  examined  this  prob- 
lem the  more  I  became  convinced  tliat  a 
thorough  review  was  In  order,  and  that  It 
should  be  made  prior  to  the  time  that  we 
con.sidered  legislation  to  replace  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  that  expires  on  June  30.  1967. 
I  thought  i)prh:ips  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  might  conduct  such  a  review.  Ac- 
cordingly I  made  request  of  the  Chairman, 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana,  for  such  a 
review.  He  readily  agreed  and  announced 
th.at  public  hearings  would  be  held  as  a  part 
of  the  review.  Attached  to  the  letter  of 
request  was  a  Memorandum  that  had  been 
prepared  by  my  staff  outlining  in  some  detail 
the  various  problems  as  I  saw  them.  A  copy 
of  this  Memorandum  was  furnished  to  all 
Members  of  the  Committee.  Copies  have  also 
been  furnished  to  everyone  who  have  re- 
quested them. 

But.  the  news  inedla  for  some  reason  has 
labeled  this  Memorandum  as  having  been 
"privately  circulated".  There  has  been  noth- 
ing private  about  It.  It  has  been  available 
to  anyone  on  request. 

The  Republican  LE.'\DERsHrp  of  the  Con- 
cress —  Press  Relea.se  Issved  Following  a 
Le.\dership   Meeting.   March    17,    1967 

statement  by  senator  dirksen 
The  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  at  least 
reach  crtfis  point.  Oiur  negotiators  in 
Geneva  rightly  confess  alarm  over  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  issues  still  un- 
solved after  nearly  three  years  of  efTort. 

These  prolonged  negotiations — still  fruit- 
less even  at  this  late  date — evidence  the 
urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive  reassess- 
ment of  Americas  foreign  trade  policy  by 
the  90th  Congress. 

Republicans  in  Congress  strongly  favor 
truly  reciprocal  trade  But  for  years  the 
United  States  h.as  not  benefited  reciprocally 
from  its  trad?  agreements.  For  seven  years 
straight  our  commercial  balance  of  trade  has 
declined.  Its  alarming  state  has  been  mis- 
represented to  Congress  and   the  nation. 

A  number  of  basic  domestic  industries 
have     ."suffered     grievously     under     unwisely 

■  liberall/ed  '  customs  and  tariff  practices 
and  ineptly  administered  trade  agreements 
legislation.  Foreign-produced  goods  have 
profpered  in  our  marl<ets.  But  foreign  mar- 
ket? have  not  reciprocally  responded  to  our 
products  of  America's  mines,  farms,  forests 
and  Industry. 

We  welcome  the  pledge  of  Chairman  Long 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  con- 
duct an  early  review  of  the  nation's  foreign 
trade  operations  and  particularly  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. This  pledse  is  in  accord  with  our  own 
earlier     recommendations.       Our     appended 

■  tat?ment  outlines  areas  and  prob'ems  which 
the  national  interest  requires  be  included  In 
tiie  Committee's  Investigation  and  hearings. 

Let  the  Administration  understand  clearly 
the  import  of  these  remarks:  a  simple  exten- 


sion of  the  present  law  Just  will  not  do.  Wo 
must  proceed — and  in  good  time — to  give 
adequate  attention  to  this  nation's  basic 
economic  needs,  and  amend  the  law  accord- 
ingly. 

ST.^TEUENT  BY   REPRESENTATIVE  FORD 

If  this  niition's  foreign  trade  position  la 
not  to  decline  further,  a  first  order  of  busi- 
ness must  be  the  creation  of  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Controls,  a  move  that 
has  continuously  been  blocked  by  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration.  This  Com- 
mittee should  maintain  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  all  related  developments,  including 
trade  in  strategic  goods. 

We  h.ive  long  rcconunended  urgent  solu- 
tion of  our  deteriorating  balance  of  pay- 
ments poEition — a  solution  constructive  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. The  problem  must  be  solved.  In  this 
critical  are.^  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration has  failed  utterly.  Like  sensible 
export  controls,  our  balance  of  payments  di- 
rectly affects  jobs  for  the  American  people 
and  the  health  of  American  industry.  We 
tliercfore  urgently  advocate  these  studies. 
The  studies  to  which  I  refer  are  outlined  In 
our  appended  statement. 

We  Urge  also,  in  the  light  of  present  world 
conditions,  an  objective  reappraisal  of  the 
size  and  character  of  America's  world-wide 
mllitivry  and  economic  commitments.  This 
recommendation  is  neither  new  nor  partisan. 
It  is  urged  by  military  experts  and  leaders 
of  both  parties.  Its  urgency  Is  underscored 
by  the  sharp  disagreement  over  it  among 
the  leaders  of  the  President's  party. 

The  Administration  and  its  Democrat  ma- 
jorities in  Congress  cannot  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  their  continuing  failure  to  act  deci- 
sively on  these  problems  so  vital  to  every 
American  citizen  and  family. 

THf.  Need  for  Investigation  and  Public 
He.ibincs  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commft- 
TEE  BY  Way  op  Legislative  Oversight  or 
THE  Administration  of  US.  Customs, 
Tariff,  and  Trade  Agreements  Legisla- 
tion 

On  January  18,  1967,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  Suites 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long,  de- 
livered an  address  befoie  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York  in  which  he  declared  that  "our 
trade  policies  need  a  thorotighly  new  look 
and  .some  hard-headed  American  business- 
men are  needed  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  study  to  the  overall 
prtigram." 

The  Chairman  also  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  3  con- 
cerning our  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  developments 
thus  far  In  the  Kennedy  Round  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  tae  Antidumping  Act  and 
other  customs  and  tariff  matters  "are 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a 
thoroughgoing  Inquiry  Into  our  foreign 
economic  policy  during  the  90th  Congress." 
The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  New  York  on  December 
3.  also  called  attention  to  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  "restore  some  semblance  of  fairness 
and  balance  to  our  foreign  trade  policy  and 
procedures." 

The  principal  Congressional  attention  to 
foreign  economic  policy  in  recent  years  has 
been  centered  on  the  delegation  or  extension 
of  authority  to  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  providing  for  a  reduction 
m  US.  rates  of  duty. 

A  study  of  US.  foreign  trade  data  for  re- 
cent years  prompts  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  has  not  received  actual  rec- 
iprocity In  trade  benefits  In  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Worse.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  been  misled  as  to  the  actual 
status  of  our  merchandise  balance  of  trade. 


MISLFjiDtNO     REPORTS     OF     THE     EXECUTIVE 

CONCERNING  THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

According  to  reports  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  January  25,  1907, 
the  Nation's  balance  of  merchandise  trade 
for  the  year  1966  showed  an  export  surplus 
of  $3.4  billion,  based  on  the  following  figures: 
Exports  of   domestic   m.erchandlse        AfiUion 

(excluding  defense  shipments).  $28,958.6 
General  imports  of  merciiandlse-     23.  530  3 


Balance      of 
trade    


merchandise 


3,403  3 


A  substantial  part  of  the  exports,  however. 
were  non<ommerclal,  being  financed  by  tiie 
U.S.  Government.  For  the  first  9  months 
of  1966,  exports  financed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment totaled  $2,214  million.*  Etitimaiii.g 
tlie  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  at  the  s.une 
rate  as  the  first  3  quarters,  the  total  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed exports  for  1966  was  ap- 
proximately $2,952  million.  Tills  compares 
with  $2,768  million  Government-financed 
exports  for  the  year  1965. 

If  these  Government-financed  exports  are 
subtracted  from  the  total  exports  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  favor- 
able trade  balance,  on  a  commercial  basis, 
shrinks  to  $456  million. 

Tlie  UtiUed  States  balance  of  trade  on  a 
commercial  basis  in  1966  was  the  lowest  of 
[he  past  seven  years. 

Even  the  $456  million  commercial  export 
surplus  figure  Is  misleading.  The  practice 
of  other  nations  Is  to  record  the  value  of 
their  imports  on  a  c.l.f.  rather  than  an  f  o.b. 
origin  basis.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  compare  the 
commercial  balance  of  merchandise  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  that  of  other  nations, 
our  Import  figures  should  be  converted  to  a 
c.i  f.  basis. 

On  February  7,  1967,  the  Tariff  Commission 
released  data  based  on  an  analysis  of  import 
entry  documents  for  the  year  1965.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Commission,  these  data  show 
that  U.S.  imports  when  reported  on  a  c.i.f. 
b.isis  would  be  equal  to  110';  of  the  value  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
If  this  adjustment  is  made  to  the  data  for 
the  year  1966,  the  true  commercial  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  comparison 
with  that  of  other  nations  would  appear  to  be 

as  follows: 

milion 

U.S.  merchandise  exports  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of 
Commerce $28,  958  6 

Less  U.S.  Government-financed  ex- 
ports   , 2,  952  0 

Commercial  exports,  net..-     26,  006  6 
Imports,  c.l.f.  (110  percent  of  the 
value  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) 28,  105  3 


U.S.  balance  of  commercial 

merchandise  trade —2,098.7 

Thus,  It  would  appear  that  the  net  result 
of  the  years  of  trade  agreement  negotiations 
conducted  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  is  a  steady  worsening  of  our 
commercial  balance  of  trade  and.  for  the  year 
1966,  an  actual  deficit  In  the  order  of  $2  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
our  trade  agreement  negotiations  in  the  past 
have  not  been  reciprocal.  The  results  appear 
contrary  to  the  representations  which  have 
repeatedly  been  made  by  the  Executive  De- 
partment to  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
foreign  trade  legislation.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  the  type 
of  sweeping  across-the-board  reductions  in 


•  Merchandise  exports  financed  by  U.S. 
Government  grants  and  capital  outflows  as 
reported  by  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  December  196G,  pp- 
24,  25  (cf.  line  A  28,  p.  25). 
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duty  being  pursued  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  could  have  an  even 
worse  effect  on  the  trade  position  of  the 
United  States  In  future  years. 

Domestic  Industries  have  Increasingly 
sought  the  Intervention  of  the  Congress  In 
recent  years  against  the  disruptive  effects 
of  rapidly  Increasing  Imports,  and  they  have 
called  attention  to  the  balance  of  payments 
consequences  to  the  Nation  of  the  trends 
of  increasing  imports  and  declining  exports. 
Tlie  situation  of  these  industries.  Including 
several  of  the  Nation's  basic  industries,  may 
indicate  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs,  tariff,  and  trade  agreements  laws 
of  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  balance  and  a  one-sldedness  In  Judgment 
which  has  reduced  the  protective  effects  of 
our  domestic  customs,  tariff,  and  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  for  domestic  industries 
while  exaggerating  or  "liberalizing"  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  importers  of  foreign-produced  goods. 

A  careful  Investigation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  In  each  of  these  vital  areas, 
which  In  totality  make  up  the  legislative  ex- 
pression of  our  foreign  economic  policy, 
should  be  conducted  and  completed  prior 
to  any  consideration  of  a  renewal  or  en- 
largement of  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  Into  trade  agreements  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  U.S.  duties  or  other  ctistoms  pro- 
rtslons. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  may  have  an  exceptional  opportunity 
during  the  next  several  months  to  devote  ex- 
tended consideration  to  these  topics.  While 
corrective  legislation  in  the  area  of  customs, 
tariffs,  and  trade  agreements  normally  origi- 
nates in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
extremely  useful  service  would  be  rendered  to 


meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  the  GATT  mem- 
ber countries  in  May  of  1963  and  agreed  to 
a  resolution  providing  for  linear  (across- 
the-board)  reductions  In  duty  of  bO'7c  on  all 
Industrial  products  subject  only  to  a  bare 
minimum  of  exceptions,  which  exceptions 
were  subject  to  confrontation  and  Justifica- 


1955.  the  Committee  on  Finance  fashioned  a 
particular  remedy  to  permit  the  regtUation 
of  Imports  affecting  basic  industries  in  a 
manner  consistent  M^^th  the  national  securi- 
ty. This  amendment  was  carried  forward  in 
the  subsequent  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

More  than  20  cases  have  been  brought  be- 


tion.  and  excusable  only  on  the  grounds  of      fore  the  Office  of  Emergencv  Planning   (and 


overriding  national  Interests 

This  commitment  was  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  approximately  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  of  the  probable  economic  effect  of 
reductions  in  duty  was  submitted  to  the 
President.  This  commitment  was  renewed 
at  the  meeting  of  Ministers  in  May  of  1964 
at  about  the  time  the  President  received 
the  Commission's  report,  but  clearly  well  in 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  he  or  his  dele- 
gates could  have  seriously  studied  and  eval- 
uated the  Commissions  advice. 

U.S.  negotiators  have  publicly  stated  that 
the  US.  "exceptions"  list  was  indeed  kept  to 
a  "bare  minimum."  and  that  the  United 
States  expected  to  reduce  this  "bare  mini- 
mum "  even  further  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiations.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  pol- 
icy of  careful  evaluation  and  selectivity  In 
the  determination  of  articles  to  be  placed 
in  the  negotiations,  understood  and  Intended 
by  the  Congress  as  a  prerequisite  to  negoti- 
ations, has  been  Ignored,  or  taken  so  lightly 
as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  dead  letter  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

2.  Tariff  adjiLstment  (19  U.S.C.  i^  1901 
1902,  1981.  1982)  :  The  total  inoperativeness 
of  the  escape  clause. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  Congress  repealed  the  escape  clause  pro- 
vision of  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
under  which  Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower 


the  Senate  and  the  House  if  the  Committee      and  Kennedy  had  made  a  few  highly  selective 

on  Finance  could  take  advantage  of  the  pres-      — -■-"  -         - 

ent  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  responsibility 
for  legislative  oversight  of  the  customs,  tariff. 


its  predecessor  agencies),  made  the  invest; 
gating  agency  by  the  statute.  In  only  one. 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  act*d 
upon  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
has  relief  been  granted.  Though  import  com- 
petition has  been  found  to  be  significant  m 
the  case  of  a  number  of  Industries  suffering 
economic  distress,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  in  each  Instance  "explained 
away  '  either  the  national  security  impoi- 
tance  of  these  basic  industries  or  of  the  im- 
ports as  a  contributing  cause  of  the  indus- 
try's distress.  One  case,  textiles  and  textile 
manufactures,  remains  undecided  after 
nearly  six  years. 

In  some  instances  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  has  cited  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Department  that  import 
restrictions  would  affect  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  as  seen  in 
the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reason  for  denying  relief. 

Whereas  the  Finance  Committee  intended 
the  national  security  provision  as  a  remedy 
applicable  to  a  number  of  basic  Industries,  it 
has  been  converted  through  the  policv  im- 
peratives of  the  Executive  Branch  into  vir- 
tually a  dead  letter  of  the  law. 

5.  Tariff  Commisswn  investigations  and 
reports  of  the  customs  laics  of  the  United 
States,  tariff  relations  of  the  VS.  and  other 
countnes.  cost  of  production  and  other  fads 
pertaining  to  competition  between  domestic 
and  foreign   products  in  the  principal  mar- 


and  trade  agreement  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  hearing,  investigating,  and  report- 
ing on  the  administration  of  these  laws  and 
the  necessity  or  desirability,  if  any,  of  admin- 
istrative reform  including  appropriate 
changes  in  the  basic  legislation  Itself. 

Such  a  report  should  prove  to  be  of  excep- 
tional value  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  in     '"6  ^^^  relocation  allowances,  or  tax  incen- 


withdrawals  of  tariff  concessions  found  by  ^^^^  of  the  United  States  (19  V.S.C.  §  1332). 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  have  caused  or  The  Tariff  Commission  was  established  as 
threatened  serious  Injury  to  domestic  Indus-  a  quasi-legislative  body  which  would, 
tries,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  so-  through  its  investigations  and  reports,  in- 
called  "adjustment  assistance"  provision  of  form  and  assist  the  Congress  in  its  consider- 
the  TEA.  ation  of  tariff  and  trade  legislation.  To  this 
Under  the  1962  Act,  such  assistance  might  end  the  Congress  directed  the  Commission  in 
take  the  form  of  tariff  adjustment,  assistance 
to  workers  in  the  form  of  extended  periods 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  retrain 


connection  with  any  attention  which  the 
Committees  and  the  Congress  are  called  upon 
to  give  an  extension  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  or  replacement  of  the  program  defined  by 
that  Act  with  some  other  program  responsive 
to  the  present  and  anticipated  situation  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


tives  or  loans  to  firms  requiring  such  help 

in  order  to  transfer  their  activities  to  other 

lines  of  endeavor.     The  criteria  for  relief  In 

any   case   was   the   same,   a  finding  by  the 

Tariff  Commission  that  due  in  major  part  to 

a    tariff    concession    Imports    had    Increased 

and  were  a  major  factor  In  causing  or  threat- 
Accordlngly,  it  Is  recommended   that  the      ^'^'^g  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  Industry, 

Committee  on  Finance  schedule  public  hear-      S^°^P  of  workers,  or  firm.  __ ^..  ^ ^ 

Ings  on,  and  authorize  appropriate  staff  in-      .    "^"s  far  in  nineteen  cases.  Involving  nine     ing  the  import  costs  of  articles  competitive 
vestlgation  of,  the  following  topics:  industries,  five  groups  of  workers,   and   five     with  U.S.  production,  and  other  facts  bear- 

1.  The  prenegotiations   safeguards   of  the      *''"^'  ^^^  Tariff  Commission  has  uniformly     Ing  on  competition  between  articles  of  U.S. 
Trade    Expansion    Act    (19    U.S.C.    §§  1814-     ''^^"^^^  ^  make  the  necessary  findings  and     and  foreign  origins  In  U.S.  markets. 

Administration   officials   have   acknowledged         There    has    been    little    attention    bv    the 

that  the  criteria  of  the  Act  impose  too  se- 


Section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  carry 
out  on  a  continuing  basis  a  variety  of  inves- 
tigations and  to  make  reports  thereon  to  the 
Congress  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

These  relate  to  the  effect  of  customs  laws 
on  the  industry  and  labor  of  the  United 
States,  practices  of  foreign  countries  through 
commercial  treaties,  preferential  provisions, 
economic  alliances,  export  bounties,  and 
preferential  transportation  rates,  and  dump- 
ing which  affect  competition  between  US 
and  foreign  industries;  costs  of  production 
of  US.  and  foreign-produced  articles  Includ- 


1845):  Repeal  of  con.gressional  policy  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  repealed  the 
"peril  point"  provision  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  under  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  a  prerequisite  to  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  prior  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  investigated,  determined,  and  reported 
to  the  President  the  extent  to  which  the 
rates  of  duty  on  articles  to  be  considered 
In  the  negotiations  could  be  reduced  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  do- 
mestic industries. 

To  allay  the  concern  of  domestic  Indus- 
tries and  members  of  the  Congress  concerned 
with  their  welfare,  there  was  set  forth  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  an  elaborate  procedure 
for  public  hearings  and  Tariff  Commission 
advice  to  the  President  concerning  the  prob- 
able economic  effect  of  modifications  in  U.S. 
duties.  The  President  was  required  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  such  advice  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions  and  the 
assurances  which  accompanied  their  enact- 
ment, the  Administration  participated  In  a 


vere  a  standard. 

3.  Cancellation  of  past  escape  clause  relief 
119  U.S.C.  i  1981(c)  {!)  (A)]:  Has  adminis- 
trative policy  made  a  sham  of  fact-finding? 
When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  became  law, 
there  were  In  effect  a  handful  of  cases  in 
which  tariff  concessions  had  been  wholly  or 
partially  withdrawn  to  correct  the  serious  in- 
jury which  domestic  Industries  had  suffered 
under  rising  imports.  The  Executive  Branch 
has  now  canceled  In  whole  or  part  all  of  these 
escape  clause  actions  except  two  textile  cases 
as  a  part  of  or  prelude  to  the  negotiations  In 
the  Kennedy  Round. 

The  following  Industries  are  the  victim  of 
decisions  which  appear  to  have  been  based 
solely  on  negotiating  policy  rather  than  an 
objective  consideration  of  the  economic 
merits  of  the  industry's  case:  clinical  ther- 
mometers, stainless  steel  flatware,  lead  and 
zinc,  flat  glass,  and  Jeweled  watches. 

4.  The  National  Security  Amendment  (19 
U.S.C.  i  1862)  :  The  total  inoperativeness  of 
the  Finance  Committee's  particular  remedy. 

In  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 


Commission  to  these  reEponslbilities  in  re- 
cent years.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  has 
been  disabled  in  considering  customs,  tariff, 
and  trade  agreement  legislation.  Not  in  re- 
cent years  have  the  Chairman  or  members  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  been  interrogated  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Information  sub- 
mitted in  the  name  of  the  Commission  to 
these  Committees  has  frequently  been  in  the 
form  of  unsigned  memoranda  which  may  not 
in  fact  represent  the  carefully  considered 
judgment  of  the  Commission's  staff  of  In- 
dustry specialists  and  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves. 

In  particular,  the  Commission's  continu- 
ing responsibilities  to  Investigate  and  report 
on  the  topics  specified  in  Section  332  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  cognizant  Ckimmittee 
of  the  Congress  fully  Informed  of  develop- 
ments in  customs,  tariff,  trade  agreements, 
and  foreign  trade  practices  and  competitive 
conditions  between  US.  and  foreign  indus- 
tries relating  thereto  have  not  been  carried 
out.     This   makes   it   difficult   for   the   Com- 
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mlttees  to  become  knowledgeable  In  there 
matters  and  to  keep  abreast  of  significant 
changes  In  the  relationship  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign Industries  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  trade. 

Ti.e  Congress  has  been  placed  In  the  posl- 
t  on  of  reacting  to  Initiatives  from  the  E.x- 
esutlve  Branch  or  foreign  countries  and  In- 
dustries rather  than  being  forehanded  with 
leg"-5latlon  which  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  deal  effectively  with  developments 
lu  world  trade  The  acute  disparity  between 
t!'.o  growth  rate  of  U  S  Imports  and  U  S.  ex- 
ports and  the  sharp  decline  In  the  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States,  especially  In 
trade  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis.  Is 
one  consequence  of  this  situation. 

The  rules  for  and  manner  of  administra- 
tion of  customs  valuation  and  of  the  basic 
remedies,  such  as  antldvimplng  and  counter- 
vailing duties  which  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  avoidance  of  the 
amount  of  duties  Intended  by  the  Congress 
as  revenue  and  domestic  protection  measures, 
have  fully  as  great  an  Impact  on  total  duties 
collected  as  the  numerical  level  of  the  rate 
of  duty  Itself.  Problems  of  administration 
In  the  customs  valuation,  antidumping,  and 
countervailing  duties  areas  match  the 
seriousness  of  the  negative  record  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  tariff  adjustment  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In  recent 
years, 

1.  The  Antidumving  Art  {19  US.C  §  f«0 
et  seq  )  :  The  Quality  of  Its  Administration 
avd  Appropriate  Ameridment!!  To  Mrke  the 
Act  a  More  Effective  Deterrent  Againut  Un- 
fair Practice!  m  the  Import  Trade. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey,  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  have  In  recent  years  requested 
substantial  amendments  In  the  substance 
and  procedure  of  the  Antldiimplng  Act.  In 
the  89th  Congress,  S.  2045,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  for  himself  and  31  other  Senators.  Is 
representative  of  this  effort. 

2.  The  Countervatling  Duties  Statute  (19 
use.  §730.7):  Its  Nonadministration  and 
the  Need  for  Legislative  Direction  to  Rc'tore 
the  Act  as  a  Check  Agcinst  the  Subsidization 
of  Exports  by  Foreign  Countries. 

The  principal  way  In  which  foreign  coun- 
tries now  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
bounties  or  grants  upon  the  production  or 
export  of  articles  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  Is  through  the  remission  of  the  so- 
called  value  added  or  turnover  taxes  used  by 
those  governments  as  a  principal  means  of 
raising  tax  revenvies.  By  Interpretation  the 
Treasury  Department  is  refraining  from  Im- 
posing countervailing  duties  In  such  In- 
stances contrary  to  the  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Doufis  v.  United 
States.  187  U.S.  496.  which  held  that  a  tax 
Imposed  upon  the  production  of  a  commod- 
ity which  Is  remitted  upon  the  exportation 
of  this  commodity  is.  by  whatever  name  the 
practice  may  be  disguised,  tantamount  to  a 
bounty  upon  exportation  subject  to  counter- 
vailing duties 

3.  Customs  Valuation  (19  USC.  §5 /40fn. 
1403)  :  Eleven  Years'  Experience  Under  the 
So-Callcd  "Simplification"  of  Customs  Valu- 
ation Rula.  the  Need  to  Reestablish  Valua- 
tion Rules  Designed  to  Check  Undervalua- 
tion. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Congress  .?nacted  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956  on  the 
urging  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Two  basic 
changes  were  made:  the  use  of  the  higher  of 
foreign  [home  market]  or  export  value  was 
eliminated  as  the  primary  v.aluatlon  basis, 
export  value  becoming  the  principal  valua- 
tion base;  and  the  terms  used  In  defining  the 
various  valuation  bases  were  themselves 
defined. 

Tlie  use  prior  to  1956  of  the  higher  of  for- 
eign or  export  value  as  the  primary  valua- 
tion base  accaaipUshed  three  Important  re- 
sults: It  was  an  automatic  check  against 
undervaluation;  it  provided  the  Customs 
S'.Tvlce   with   a  continuous   body   of  foreign 


price  Information,  thereby  facilitating  the 
administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act;  and 
It  prevented  foreign  exporters  from  achieving 
a  measure  of  control  over  the  actual  amount 
of  duties  collected  In  the  United  States  since 
the  price  they  charged  for  exports  to  the  U.S. 
became  the  basis  of  valuation  for  customs 
purposes  only  where  such  orlce  was  higher 
than  the  internal  market  price. 

(In  other  words,  prior  to  1956  It  was  more 
dimcult  for  foreign  exporters  to  manipulate 
both  the  home  market  and  export  price  In 
order  to  predetermine  US.  duty  collections 
than  the  situation  which  obtained  after  1956 
In  which  the  exporter's  actual  price  on  goods 
sold  to  the  United  States  tended  to  become 
the  principal   basis   for  customs  valuation  ) 

When  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
1956  was  considered  In  the  Senate,  the  then 
Majority  Leader.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  In 
presenting  and  explaining  the  bill,  stated 
that  "Treaiury  representatives  advised  the 
committee  that  there  would  likely  be  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  antldiimplng 
law"  under  the  new  Act  because  "foreign 
value  Information  would  continue  to  be  re- 
quired on  customs  Invoices"  so  that  there 
would  be  available  "the  Information  needed 
to  Initiate  full-scale  Investigations  whenever 
dumping  was  Indicated."  (Congressional 
KrroRD.  vol   102.  pt   10.  p   132.56.) 

Unfortunately,  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956.  the 
administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act  ap- 
pears virtually  to  have  collapsed  Inasmuch 
as  there  have  been  very  few  Instances  In 
which  antidumping  duties  have  been  Im- 
posed notwithstanding  many  hundreds  of 
complaints.  In  fart,  there  have  been  less 
than  a  dozen  cases  In  which  antidumping 
duties  have  actually  been  Imposed  out  of 
several  hundred  complaints  filed  since  1956. 

Equally  disturbing  In  the  opinion  of 
domestic  Industries  Is  the  probability  that 
customs  personnel  at  the  ports  have,  under 
pres.sure  of  the  mounting  workload  of  the 
sharply  rising  number  of  Import  transac- 
tions, settled  Into  an  administrative  practice 
In  which  the  price  appearing  on  the  com- 
mercial Invoice  covering  the  goods  Imported 
Is  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  export  value 
for  customs  valuation  and  duty  purposes. 
This  value  Is  oftentimes  significantly  lower 
than  home  market  prices  which,  under  the 
definition  of  foreign  value  applicable  prior 
to  1956,  would  as  evidence  of  "foreign  value" 
represent  the  basis  for  customs  valuation  for 
duty  purposes. 

Thus  It  Is  strongly  feared  that  domestic 
Industries  are  being  Injured  rot  only  by 
the  nonadministration  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  but  also  by  the  reduction  In  the 
amounts  of  duties  collected  as  a  result  of  the 
acceptance  of  deflated  prices  as  a  basis  for 
customs  valuation  under  the  export  value 
rule. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  domestic  Indus- 
tries have  suffered  a  reduction  In  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  change  In  customs  valuation 
rules  (In  addition  to  the  reductions  In  duty 
flowing  from  the  tariff  cuts  carried  out  under 
the  trade  agreements  program),  without  any 
real  protection  fnim  dumping  which  a  dif- 
ferential In  price  between  home  market  and 
export   prices   classically   entails. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  .session  of  Uie  Senate  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  21,  1967. 


ADMINISTRATION      SHOULD      SUP- 
PORT    REVENUE     SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.     Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day the  Senate  received  from  the  Presi- 


dent a  message  on  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can Government,  which  called  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  federal  system 
through  greater  communication,  con- 
solidation, cooperation,  and  coordination 
among  all  levels  of  government.  It 
noted  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
Federal  partnership  if  we  arc  to  preserve 
the  most  effective  and  efScicnt  system  of 
government. 

On  Saturday  the  President  spent  moit 
of  his  day  with  49  Governors  of  States 
and  Territories  exchanging  ideas  about 
Improving  the  Federal-State  relation- 
ship, and  he  called  for  joint  action  to 
meet  the  challenge.  He  restored  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  to  certain  projects.  But 
the  most  important  and  significant  state- 
ment was  not  couched  in  the  generalities 
of  expanded  federalism  or  creative  fed- 
eralism or  the  like,  but  rather  in  the 
proposition  that  the  executive  branch 
foresees  that  Federal-aid  programs 
which  presently  cost  $15  billion  a  year 
will  reach  $60  billion  a  year  within  4 
years. 

No  message  indicating  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  Federal  relationship  and 
no  gestures  promoting  partnership  gov- 
ernment can  compensate  for  the  gravity 
of  the  threat  to  the  American  system  of 
government  Implicit  in  the  President's 
proposal  for  such  far-reaching  extensions 
of  the  authority  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. To  visualize  a  fourfold  increase 
within  4  years  of  the  type  of  Federal -aid 
programs  with  which  we  are  now  famil- 
iar is  to  conjure  up  the  vision  of  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  effective  local  self- 
government. 

No  one  in  good  conscience  argues 
against  the  obvious  necessity  for  govern- 
ments to  be  financially  able  to  respond  to 
the  legitimate  needs  or  demands  of  all 
the  people;  however,  this  proposed  flood 
of  new  central  government  intervention 
and  programs  might  sound  the  death 
knell  for  the  federal  system  as  we  know  it. 

There  was  a  total  absence  of  recogni- 
tion of  this  threat  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. And  the  administration  continues 
its  studied  resistance  to  acceptance  of 
new  ideas  such  as  the  various  proposals 
for  Federal  revenue  sharing  and  other 
techniques  calculated  to  strengthen  local 
government.  Rather  the  Presidents 
message  and  weekend  statements  reflect 
again  the  administration's  dominating 
assumption  that  for  everj-  problem  about 
which  there  is  national  concern  thnre 
must  be  a  central  government  solution. 
The  President's  message  on  the  quality  of 
government  clearly  spells  out  the  admin- 
istration's attitude  that  the  Nation 
should  continue  to  meet  the  revolution- 
ary problems  of  the  future  with  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  tired  tools  of  the  past.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  most  unimacinative 
projection  of  America's  future,  an  ap- 
proach not  calculated  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  scientific,  sociological,  nnrl 
governmental  tools  of  this  generation 
which  can  produce,  at  the  same  time, 
maximum  individual  welfare  and  maxi- 
mum individual  freedom. 

Solving  the  problems  of  our  Str^tcs 
and  our  cities,  and  of  our  surroundings 
and  environment,  without  ceding  our 
personal  liberty  requires  the  imaginative 
use  of  partnership  concepts  of  Federal 
Government  and  not  a  fourfold  increase 
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of  central  goveniment  preemption  and 
domination.  I  am  certain  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Governors  attending  the 
White  House  conference  this  weekend 
found  little  comfort  In  this  threat  of  fur- 
ther national  Intervention  into  local 
affairs.  Indeed,  the  Governors  them- 
selves are  among  the  many  in  this  coim- 
try  who  have  made  clear  that  dedication 
to  effective  partnership  government  is 
not  exclusively  a  concern  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  or  of  the  Democrat  Party. 
Rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  broad  national 
concern  and  of  vital  importance. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  de- 
veloping substantial,  legitimate  pressures 
for  increased  commitment  of  Federal 
revenues  to  attack  problems  of  worsen- 
ing pollution,  substandard  education,  ur- 
ban and  rural  poverty,  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  like.  All  of 
these  problems  could  be  called  national 
problems,  and  many  of  these  can  be  most 
effectively  met  by  programs  initiated  and 
administered  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
problems  about  which  there  is  national 
concern  can  be  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically solved  by  more  generous,  more 
solvent,  and  therefore,  more  competent 
local  authority.  I  therefore  believe  that 
at  the  same  time  the  National  Govern- 
ment undertakes  necessary  and  desir- 
able projects,  a  substantial  portion  of  a 
total  available  Federal  revenues  should 
be  devoted  to  the  process  of  revitalizing 
State  and  local  governments  so  that  they 
may  undertake  the  projects  best  suited 
to  local  Initiatives  and  administration. 
The  total  effect  will  be  better  and  more 
economical  government,  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times. 

The  primary  objection  I  have  heard  to 
an  immediate  beginning  of  some  form  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  States  and 
cities  is  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
it.  Yet  even  the  most  generous  of  the 
current  revenue  sharing  proposals  is  in- 
significant when  compared  to  the  Presi- 
dents  prediction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  spending  $60  bil- 
lion annually  in  Federal-aid  programs 
to  States  and  cities. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion really  intends  to  try  to  remodel  the 
federal  system  rather  than  dominate  It, 
to  revitalize  State  and  local  governments 
rather  than  further  consign  them  to  the 
role  of  mere  administrative  extensions  of 
the  National  Government,  to  actually  ef- 
fect bold,  new  approaches  in  federalism 
rather  than  simply  talk  about  and  make 
gestures  toward  a  more  effective  Federal 
partnership  of  government. 

In  my  view,  Federal  revenue  sharing 
offers  the  best  hope  for  an  Immediate 
beginning  to  revitaUzation  of  the  Federal 
partnership.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  consider  it  as  an  alternative  to  more 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
contribution  he  is  making  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  of 
cooperative  federalism  In  this  country. 

For  a  long  time,  many  of  us,  particu- 
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larly  those  who  have  had  experience  at 
the  statehouse  level,  have  recognized  the 
contribution  that  can  be  made  by  State 
people,  by  county  people,  by  city  people. 
To  prestime  that  all  of  the  brains,  all  of 
the  talent,  all  of  the  expertise  in  govern- 
ment is  confined  to  the  'Washington  area 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  facts 
of  life. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I 
have  cosponsored  a  measure  which 
would  make  a  very  modest  contribution 
to  the  States  through  tax  sharing.  It 
would  enable  the  States  to  demonstrate 
what  they  can  do  and  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  make  some  com- 
parisons as  to  how  most  effectively  to  use 
the  Federal  dollars  that  can  be  spent. 
Because  of  this  fact,  I  think  now  is  a 
propitious  time  to  pass  this  legislation. 
Let  the  people  of  this  country  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  their  willingness  to  be  involved 
at  the  local  and  State  level  in  solving 
problems  and  to  try  to  achieve  solutions 
that  are  identified  area  by  area,  locality 
by  locality. 

If  we  pass  this  legislation,  the  people 
themselves  will  be  able  to  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course  of 
action.  If  we  refer  to  the  President's 
projection  as  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
dollars  that  will  be  spent  on  domestic 
programs  in  this  covmtry — he  speaks  of 
approximately  $60  billion  within  4  years- 
time — it  seems  obvious  we  should  take 
steps  now  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  better 
way  to  solve  those  problems  than  to  con- 
sider that  they  can  be  solved  only  by 
more  and  more  ever-expensive  Federal 
programs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  these  very  pertinent  observations, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  'Wyoming  both  for  his  remarks  and 
for  his  cosponsorship  of  the  tax  revenue 
sharing  bill. 


AXING  IS  A  CRIME 

Also  unhappy,  collectively.  Is  the  member- 
ship of  the  District  Crime  Commission.  They 
cant  find  out  WHY  their  recommendation 
to  amend  the  Mallory  Rule  (by  permitting 
a  more  liberal  use  of  confessions  by  arrested 
persons)  wasn't  included  In  President  John- 
son's DC.  Crime  BUI.  Can't  find  out  why — 
and  cant  find  out  WHO  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  White  House  axed  the  key  pro- 
posal. 

PRIMARY   RESEARCH 

Which  reminds  us  .  .  .  the  President  s 
commission  on  national  crime — stUl  busy 
with  Its  8-volume  report  on  various  phases 
of  Its  recently  completed  18-month  probe — 
certainly  got  a  taste  of  Washington  Living 
while  It  was  officially  in  business. 

The  wife  of  one  staff  member  was  attacked 
In  her  home  (the  family  dog  drove  the  at- 
tacker off);  a  staff  attorney's  home  was  bur- 
glarized; and  the  commission's  offices  at  101 
Indiana  ave.  nw.  were  constantly  burgled  cf 
wallets,  purses  and  one  expensive  fur  coat. 
And  of  course  we  all  remember  when  the 
Christmas  wreath  was  snatched  right  off  the 
office  door  of  James  Vorenberg,  the  executive 
director. 

HtPPT   HIPPIES 

If  you're  wondering  where  your  wandering 
teenage  boy  or  girl  is  tonight,  you  might  try 
the  corner  of  Wisconsin  Avenuo  and  O  Street 
nw.  in  Georgetown.  If  he  or  she  doesn't 
bathe,  wears  long  hair  and  has  a  foul  mouth, 
that  is. 

The  hippies — apparently  moving  up  from 
M  Street  and  lots  of  them  breaking  the  cur- 
few— are  upsetting  the  Georgetown-like  calm 
of  the  Peoples  allnlght  drug  store  on  that 
corner.  'Which  In  turn  has  upset  the  George- 
town-like calm  of  Seventh  Precinct  police 
who  now  assign  a  man  to  the  corner.  Six 
times  one  day  last  week,  the  police  had  to 
break  up  the  gang  which.  Incidentally,  is 
not  made  up  of  fighters.     Lovers,  maybe 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  B'XHD  of  'West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  March  18.  Col- 
umnist John  Carmody  remarked  infor- 
mally on  varied  aspects  of  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
Mr.  Carmody  was  substituting  for  regu- 
lar Columnist  Bill  Gold  in  the  District 
Line,  published  in  the  'Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Carmody's  random  comments  are 
typical  of  the  sort  of  remarks  being  heard 
widely  in  the  District  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Carmody's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yov  Can't  Tell  a  Girl  by  Her  Uniform 
(By  John  Carmody) 

Latest  wrinkle. — Department  store  security 
men  and  police  are  wise  to  the  new  thing  in 
Do-wntown  Shoplifting  Circles:  the  trick  ot 
wearing  nurses'  white  uniforms.  Professional 
boosters  are  already  complaining  that  ama- 
tuers  are  overdoing  the  disgtilse.  And  nurses 
and  nurses'  aids  aren't  too  happy  about  it 
either. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  B'VTID  of  'West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
t  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  21, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20.  1967: 

AGENCT   for  iNTERNA'nONAL  DEVELOPMEITr 

John  C.  Bullitt,  Of  New  Jersey,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  the  Par  East, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

U.S.  Advisort  Commission  on  Information 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  for  the  terms  indicated,  and 
until  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified: 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  of  New  Tork.  for  the 
term  of  3  years  expiring  January  27.  \i'69 
(reappointment) . 

Prank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  for  the  term 
of  3  years  expiring  January  27.  1970  ire- 
appointment)  . 

Thomas  Van  Hufen  Vail,  of  Ohio,  for  the 
term  of  3   years  expiring  January  27,    1970. 

U.S.   Marshal 
Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi  for   the   term  of  4   years    i  reappoint- 
ment) . 
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Office  of  Emergenct  Planning 

Endlcott  Peabody.  of  Massassachufietts,  to 
be   an   Assistant    Director   of   the   OfBce   of 
Emergency  Planning,  vice  John  E.  Cosgrove. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy .  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9333|bi.  title   10.  United  St;ites  Code: 

Daniel  H.  Daloy.  FR4U216 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8067,  title  10.  United  Suites  Code, 
to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  cnptain.'i.  USAF  i  Medical) 

Sidney  H    Curtis.  FV3075061. 

John  P   Patton.  Jr..  FV3142921. 

Ronald  E.  Rudd,  FV3 142356. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF   {Medicah 

Jack  B.  Howard,  FV3184160. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  iDental) 

Frank  J    Depuula.  FV3U89156. 

Norman  C.  Savers.  Jr  .  FV3113616. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  USAF  (Dental) 

John  T.  Griffin,  FV3164946. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  precommlssioned  schools  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Raymond  E.  Abel.  Jr  .  FV3 173987. 

James  R.  Anderson.  FV3199016. 

John  R.  Anderson,  FV3182638. 

Jeffrey  M    Arey.  FV3160763. 

Brian  F.  Banmiller.  FV3181848. 

William  H.  Barrett.  FV3 199018. 

Conrad  A.  Borzvch.  FV3173933. 

Thomas  M.  Boutsen.  FV3173862. 

Charles  W    Brewer.  FV3163126. 

Thomas   W.    Briggs.   FV3175462. 

Loren  J.  Brogdon.  FV3 176089. 

Robert  L.   Buckley.  FV3 199021. 

Edgar    E.    Burkett.    Jr  .    FV3199022. 

Richard    W.    Burkhead.    FV3176257. 

Charles   Burnfield.   FV3161110. 

James  D.  Cargill.  FV3199083. 

Robert    A.    Carpenter.    FV3 158035. 

George   T     Carroll.   FV3199025. 

Charles  D.   Catoe.   .-"VS 199026. 

Donald  J.  Chamberland.  PV3 199028. 

Charles  T.   Cheek.  FV3 182554. 

Kenneth  M.  Cobb.  FV318I633. 

Francis  L.  Crlnks.  FV3 198984. 

Larry  D.   Crocker.   FV3199031. 

James  T.  Damery,  Jr  ,  FV3158703. 

Nicholas  F.   Dlstefano,  FV3181182. 

Richard  D.  Ensor.  FV3 199036. 

Stephen  J.  Palrchild.  FV3182200, 

Robert    B     »='ancher.    Jr.    FV3 183903. 

Jack  D.  Fisher,  FV3159208. 

Thomas   P.   Fitzpatrick,   FV3182649. 

Harold    D.    Frieze,    FV3 181652. 

Robert    T.    Fuchs.    FV3181622. 

John  R    Ptihrmann.  FV3182557. 

David  G.   Gardner.   FV3182670. 

Gary  W.  Gates,   FV3 183906. 

John   L.    Gatlln,   Jr.    FV3181001. 

James    A.    Gerimonte.    FV3175591. 

Wayne   E     Griffith.   FV3176676. 

Celestino   R     Gutierrez.    FV3199041. 

Ross   G     Hallberg.   FV3181130. 

Philip    L.    Hampton.    FV3182345. 

Richard    G     Hand.   FV3198990. 

David   B.  Harrison.  FV3 181739. 

Michael   J     Heck.   PV3181794. 

Pershing    Hicks.   Jr.,   FV3 198991. 

John    H.    Hightower    III.    FV3181962. 

William   J.    Hill,    FV3177541. 

William  R.   Hipp.   FV3 198992. 

James  A   Hockrldge.  FV3182033. 

Frederick  J   HoUinger.  FV3182118. 
Michael  J   HufT.  F\'3 198994. 


Douglas  Hutchinson,  FV3171404. 
Grady  L.  Jacobs.  Jr.,  FV3199046. 
James  E  Jacoby,  FV3 199047. 
Stephen  G.  Kearney,  PV3182267. 
David  P.  Knott.  FV3199051. 
Frank  W.  Konopasek.  FV3173197. 
Roland  A   Landry.  FV3I73391. 
Thomas  L.  Leen,  FV3 182407. 
Lowell  P.  Little.  Jr..  FV3177539. 
Lewis  D    Mayo.  FV3198997. 
Michael  Metcalfe.  FV3170746. 
Ronald  A    Milne.  FV3198998. 
Thomas  M  Mitchell.  F\'3181673, 
Thomas  H    Moates  III.  FV3177553. 
James  P   Moore.  FV3181639 
Conrad  B   Nelson.  PV3181604. 
John  T   Novak.  FV3 181944 
Arthur  E   Olson.  Jr..  FV3175574. 
Richard  J   Parks.  FV3177297. 
Steven  W   Pollard.  FV3181152. 
D;ivid  M.  Pretzer.  FV3181778 
John  K   Pruellage.  FV3181690. 
William  E   Saxe.  FV3182526. 
Loren  E   SchroU.  FV3182013. 
Gerald  A   Schwartz.  FV3181831. 
Kenneth  Schweitzer.  FV3173886 
William  H.  Sherwood.  Jr  .  FV3 176864. 
Peter  S.  Smith.  FV3181263. 
Peter  J   Starnell.  FV3172189. 
Lawrence  G.  Sullivan.  F\'3199005. 
James  R   W   Titus.  FV3181559. 
George  P  Tymitz.  FV3172197. 
Robert  T  Uda.  FV3161407. 
Neal  R   Walters.  FV3 199078. 
David  R    Ward.  FV3182394 
D.ii:.ld  L   Wasson.  FV3181909. 
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E.\ccutive   nominations   conflrmcd    by 
the  Senate  March  20.  1967: 
U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  US.  Air  Force,  un- 
der the  provision.s  of  ch.  839.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen.  Larry  A.  Smith.  FR19176.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Roadman,  FR3379, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cooper,  FR4861,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  W.  Strong,  Jr  ,  FR2010. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Jeffrey.  Jr..  FR2057. 
Regvilar  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  Bleymaler,  FR3883. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon,  FR4150, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Brandon,  FR4712, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Higgins,  FR20019,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  FR8211, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  A.  Pinson,  FR3117.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Bng.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Paulson,  FR3871, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Locke,  FR4042,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Yudkln,  FR4480,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Albert  W.  Schlnz,  FR4646,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  F.  Blood,  FR4766,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen  Sam  J.  Byerley,  FR4875,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  N.  Wilson,  FR5255,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Reddell.  FR8874, 
Regvilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  S.  Low.  Jr.,  FR8890, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Reinbold,  PR8927, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Garland.  FR8934, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  PR9887,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Martensen,  FR4113, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Guy  H.  Goddard,  FR7ni,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Paul  K  Carlton,  FR8693,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  George  M.  Johnson.  Jr  ,  FR8810, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen,  Joseph  R.  DeLuca,  PR33749. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  J.  Dixon,  FR14462  (col- 
onel.  Regular   Air  Force  I,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  William  G.  Moore.  Jr  .  FR34534 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US 
Air  Force. 

To  Sf  brigadier  generals 

Col  John  A  Brooks  III.  FR4059.  Regu!  .r 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Vandehey.  FR3941,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  David  V.  Miller.  FR4763.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jowell  C.  Wise,  FR4887,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  A  Knobloch,  FR4989.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  C.  Dorris,  FR19282,  Regular 
Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Allison  C.  Brooks,  FR4363,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  P  Jernlgan,  FR21722.  Regular 
Air   Force,   Medical. 

Col  Morgan  S.  Tyler,  Jr.,  FR7923,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Raymond  A.  Gilbert.  FR8226,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  S.  Chalrsell,  FR8501,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  George  E.  McCord,  FR8642,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Meyer,  FR8704,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Roy  C  Crompton.  FR8791.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Guy  M.  Townsend,  FR8840,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Roger  L.  Hicks,  Jr.,  FR8844,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col  John  W.  Harrell,  Jr  .  FR8887.  Regular 
.Mt  Force. 

Col  William  E.  Gernert,  FR8936,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  Robert  A.  Berman.  FR8939.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  Richard  M.  Scott,  FR8948,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jones.  E.  Bolt.  FR9276.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  H.  King,  FR9574.  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  DeWltt  R.  Searles.  FR9907.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  M.  Madsen.  Jr.,  FR9991,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col,  William  R.  MacDonald,  FR10019,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col  Albert  R  Shiely,  Jr.,  FR10106.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Keck,  FR10122.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  B.  Cassiday,  Jr..  FR10133, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ernest  T.  Cragg,  FR10152,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Kullman.  FR10171.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  John  B.  Hudson,  PR10174,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Dale  S.  Sweat,  FR10190.  Regular  Air 
Force, 

Col.  Hugh  E.  Wild.  FR5076,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  Ernest  J.  White.  Jr.  FR8947,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Clayton  M  Isaacson,  PR9216,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Belser.  FR9604,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  H.  Buckner,  FR9753,  Regular  Air 
Force. 
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Col.  Charles  W.  LenXest,  FR9760,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  E.  Bryan,  Jr.,  PI19888,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.   Leo   C.   Lewis,   FR9914,   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  Earl  W.  Brannon,  Jr.,  FRI9288,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Augustus  A.  Reimondy,  FR51698,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  FR11124,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  David  S.  Chamberlain,  FR19927,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Archie  S.  Mayes,  FR33267,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Duffy,  FR11984,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Gol.  Leslie  W.  Bray,  Jr..  FR18136,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col,  McLean  W.  Elliott.  FR12307,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Earl  L.  Johnson,  FR33837,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  B.  Kidd,  PR34076,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col,  James  A,  Shannon,  FR14510,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Roy  N.  Casbeer,  PR14858,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  FR1528  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr.,  FR15333  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh,  FR18108  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  E.  Hill,  FR20741  (major.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Levi  R.  Chase.  PR37352  (major.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

U.S.   Navy 

Capt.  Rufus  J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
DS.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  art.  II,  sec.  2.  clause 
2,  of  the  Constitution. 

Capt.  Thomas  B.  Owen,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Clilef  of  Naval  Research  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral. 

Vice  Adm.  Andrew  McB.  Jackson.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  a  senior  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
accordance  with  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  711. 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
liavlng  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  having  been 
designated,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  William  I.  Martin,  U.S.  Navy. 

The   following-named   Reserve   officers   for 

permanent  promotion  to  the  grade   of  rear 

admiral: 

LINE 

George  A.  Weaver 
Charles  N.  Paxton 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Howell  E.  Wiggins 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Mangrum,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233,  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement. 

Lt.  Gen.  Alpha  L.  Bowser,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 


tenant general  on  the  retired  list,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233,  effective  from  the 
date  of  bis  retirement. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Lewis  W.  Walt 

Carl  A.  Youngdale 

Ormond  R.  Simpson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Gordon  D  Gayle  Homer  G.  Hutchinson, 

William  G.  Thrash  Jr. 

Marlon  E.  Carl  Robert  G.  Owens,  Jr. 

Arthur  H.  Adams  Jonas  M.  Piatt 

Frederick  J.  Karch         Clifford  B.  Drake 

John  W.  A.  Antonelli     Wallace  H.  Robinson, 

William  A.  Stiles  Jr. 

Louis  Metzger  Virgil  W.  Banning 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general: 
•John  G.  Bouker  Lowell  E.  English 

Hugh  M.  Elwood  William  G.  Thrash 

Donn  J.  Robertson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 

•George  C.  Axtell.  Jr.  John  N.  McLaughlin 

•George  D.  Webster  Jacob  E.  Glick 

•James  A.  Feeley.  Jr.  John  E.  Williams 

•Foster  C.  La  Hue  Robert  R.  Falrburn 

•Charles  P.  Widdecke  James  F.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

•Louis  H.  Wilson.  Jr.  Homer  S.  Hill 

(Note.— Asterisk  (•)  indicates  ad  interim 
appointment  issued.) 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Robert  L. 
Houk,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Alan  T.  P. 
Zane.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1967. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beglning  William  H.  Wil- 
loughby,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Terry  L. 
Zimmerman,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  15,  1967  and 

The  nominations  twglnning  Lester  W. 
Abrams,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Winnlfred  E.  Soady.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  15,  1967, 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Patricia  A. 
Maas,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Elaine  G.  Freeman,  to  be  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer (W-3),  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  15,  1967  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  F, 
Abene,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Robert  G.  Volack,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  27,  1967:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Paul  R.  Aad- 
nesen,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Chris  R.  Woudstra,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  8,  1967. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mabch  20,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edwarii  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 


You  are  the  light  of  the  world. — Mat- 
thew 5:  14. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  truth 
endureth  forever,  whose  love  never 
faileth,  and  whose  mercy  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  we  come  to  Thee 
with  minds  aglow  with  Thy  presence  and 
with  hearts  aflame  with  the  desire  to 
serve  Thee,  our  country,  and  our  fellow 
man. 

"Lord  of  all  we  ask  Thine  aid,  keep  us 

ever  unafraid; 
Hold  us  loyal,  keep  us  true  to  the  task 

we  have  to  do; 
Lead  us  on  to  victor>-,  we  shall  triumph 

praising  Thee." 

In  the  quiet  of  this  moment,  help  us 
to  hear  Thy  still  small  voice,  which  alone 
can  change  our  attitude  from  fear  to 
faith,  from  caution  to  courage  and  from 
darkness  to  light.  Together  may  we 
abide  in  the  confidence  of  Thy  sustain- 
ing strength  and  in  the  peace  of  Thy 
supporting  presence.  In  the  name  of 
Christ  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  16,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  267.  A  joint  resolution  to  sup- 
port  emergency   food   assistance   to  India. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  219.  An   act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  in  LaiidtT, 
Wyo  ,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE   GENERAL 
EDWARD    MARTIN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  yester- 
day of  my  dear  friend  and  associate.  Gen. 
Edward  Martin.  All  who  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  this  great  man  will  share  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  as  well  as 
heartfelt  condolence  and  sympathy  for 
his  widow  and  children. 

General  Martin  and  I  were  both  grad- 
uates of  Waynesburg  College  and  until 
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his  untimely  end  yesterday,  we  served  to- 
gether as  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  left  the  study  of  law  at 
Waynesburg  when  only  18  to  enlist  as  a 
private  in  the  Army.  His  rise  to  the 
rank  of  major  general  capped  a  military 
career  distinguished  by  his  great  ability 
and  his  bravery  in  action.  While  com- 
manding an  infantry  regiment  in  France 
during  the  First  World  War,  he  was 
wounded  and  was  decorated  for  extraor- 
dinarj'  heroism  in  action. 

General  Martin's  brilliant  military  ca- 
reer was  fully  matched  by  his  peerless 
and  dedicated  civilian  service  to  his  fel- 
low Americans.  He  served  our  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  auditor  general, 
treasurer,  adjutant  general,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor and  followed  his  governorship  by 
serving  two  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  retired  to  private  life  in  1958  and  en- 
gaged in  business  pursuits.  These  were 
quite  diversified  and  included  banking, 
transportation,  and  gas  and  oil. 

I  deem  myself  privileged  indeed  to 
have  worked  with  this  noble  statesman, 
soldier,  patriot,  and  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  close  and  warm  friend- 
ship. He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  known.  As  I  look  back  on  his 
more  than  60  years  of  devoted  service 
to  his  fellow  man,  I  realize  that  he  had 
to  an  unusual  degree  all  of  those  sterling 
qualities  of  understanding,  of  integrity, 
and  of  ability,  which  make  for  rare 
and  true  leadership.  Our  entire  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
the  better  for  this  patriotic  American 
having  lived  and  worked  for  us.  His 
work  and  his  way  of  life  should  serve 
for  generations  to  come  as  the  highest 
type  of  inspiration  for  those  who  choose 
to  serve  their  country.  I  know  that  his 
dear  ones  will  cherish  his  memory  with 
love  and  pride.  So  will  his  host  of 
friends. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    morning's    Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  contains  a  splendid 
editorial  eulogizing  General  Martin  in 
terms  that  should  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination.    I  insert  this  edito- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Mar.  20, 
1967) 
Edward  M.\rtin 
Few  men  have  lived  fuller  or  more  fruit- 
ful public  lives  than  Edward  Martin,  whose 
death   yesterday   ended    a   career    that   em- 
braced some  60  years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Martin  served  Pennsylvania  as  a  sol- 
dier in  all  grades  from  private  to  general. 
His  career  In  government — as  state  auditor 
general,  treasurer,  adjutant  general  and  gov- 
ernor—was capped  by  12  years  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  from  which  he  retired  in  1958. 
Those  and  other  positions  of  public  trust 
were  filled  with  dignity  and  Integrity.  Ed- 
ward Martin  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  we 
never  knew  him  to  do  or  say  an  unkind 
thing. 

His  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  wartime  1943-47.  .seems  in  retrospect 
to  have  been  a  fiscal  model.  Building  on  an 
$18  million  surplus  Inherited  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Arthur  James,  Governor 
Martin  cut  taxes,  increased  payments  to  the 
schools,  increased  aid  to  hospitals,  paid  off 
an  inherited  General  State  Authority  debt 
and  turned  over  to  the  administration  of 
James  H.  Duff  some  $200  million  In  cash 
in  both  the  general  and  road  funds. 

While  the  Martin  Administration  was  not 
In  wartime  subjected  to  the  tremendous 
pressures    for    non-military    spending    that 


followed  World  War  II,  he  nevertheless  made 
an  enviable  fiscal  record.  It  seems  unlikely 
to  be  duplicated  within  our  time. 

Mr.  Martin  took  from  Harrlsburg  to  Wash- 
ington his  distaste  and  fear  of  deficit  spend- 
ing but  It  didn't  do  him  or  the  nation  much 
good.  Shortly  before  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate  he  was  warning  that  "inflation 
Is  a  more  serious  threat  than  depression. 
And  it  is  a  damn  sight  more  dangerous  than 
Rxissian  bombs." 

Unfortunately,  few  people  In  positions  of 
Influence  pay  much  attention  anymore  to 
that  sort  of  talk.  Edward  Martin  belonged 
to  a  generation  that  believed  in  pay-as-you- 
go  and  living  within  one's  means.  Many  of 
us  may  yet  live  to  learn  that  he  was  so 
right. 

But  right  or  wrong,  he  was  a  good  man 
and  should  be  mourned  widely  by  the  peo- 
ple he  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
tlie     request    of     the    gentleman     from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  always  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  Edward  Martin,  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  died  in  Washington,  Pa.,  last 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  87.    He  was  my 
lifelong   friend  and  adviser,  and  I  join 
with  the  many  other  people  in  our  State 
and  Nation  who  will  mourn  the  passing 
of  this  distinguished  and  able  gentleman. 
He  served  his  State  and  his  country 
extremely  well  not  only  as  a  fine  political 
leader  but  as  an  outstanding  military 
leader  as  well. 

He  saw  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  PhiUppine  Insurrec- 
tion, the  Mexican  border  campaign,  and 
both  World  Wars. 

Mr.  Martin's  record  of  public  service  is 
equally  distinguished.  He  served  in 
many  capacities  and  had  an  unusual  life 
in  that  he  received  from  the  voters  of 
Pennsylvania  practically  every  gift  they 
were  able  to  give  him,  except  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

He  had  sterling  personal  qualities,  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  and  by  his 
deeds  and  efforts  earned  lasting  esteem 
and  affection. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed,  and  I  join 
with  the  many,  many  others  in  extend- 
ing deep  and  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
deep  sense  of  sadness  falls  upon  me  in 
the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  his  kin,  his  friends,  and  his 
coimtry. 

Once  in  awhile  there  comes  on  life's 
scene  a  man  who  excels  in  all  undertak- 
ings—Edward Martin  was  such  a  man. 
He  had  a  distinguished  military  ca- 
reer, rising  from  the  rank  of  private  to 
major  general  during  the  time  of  his 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  PhiUppine  Insurrection,  the  Mexican 


border    campaign    of    1916,    and    both 
World  Wars. 

There  was  a  "moving  upward  "  ten- 
dency about  the  man.  and  in  public  serv- 
ice he  rose  from  being  a  Republican  pre- 
cinct worker  to  become  county  soUcitor, 
to  State  auditor  general,  to  State  treas- 
urer, and  to  State  adjutant  general. 

He  served  as  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1943  to  1947.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor, and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
sei-ve  first  hand  his  great  talents  and  his 
superb  personality. 

Mr.  Martin  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1947,  becoming  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  he  was  a  hearty 
advocate  of  prudence  in  Government 
finance. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  attainments, 
he  was  a  33d-degree  Mason,  an  Elk,  a 
member  of  various  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  a  Son  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Soldier,  public  servant,  statesman, 
outstanding  citizen  was  the  Honorable 
Edward  Martin.  His  absence  will  be 
keenly  felt  because  he  gave  so  vei-y  much 
of  himself  when  he  was  in  our  midst. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  kin 
and  to  the  multitude  of  close  friends. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vei->'  few- 
men  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  have 
made  as  long  or  as  meaningful  a  con- 
tribution in  public  Ufe  as  has  the  late 
Senator  Edward  Martin.  Many  fine 
things  can  be  and  will  be  said  about  him 
but  to  me  the  most  significant  point  one 
can  make  is  that  he  began  his  public 
service  early  In  his  life  and  never  stopped. 
He  entered  the  Army  as  a  private  and 
rose  through  every  rank  to  become  a 
major  general.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  as  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  my  State.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, I  take  satisfaction  from  his  record 
of  service  that  such  men  as  he  come  forth 
from  time  to  time  to  make  our  world  a 
better  place. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we 
personal  friends  and  long-time  associates 
have  learned  of  the  passing  of  our  fine 
Pennsylvania  statesman  and  civic  leader. 
Gen.  Edward  Martin,  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  distinguished 
wartime  Governor  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

Ed  Martin,  as  so  many  of  his  friends 
and  associates  knew  him,  stood  straight 
and  tall  at  home,  in  his  local  community, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  proud  of  his  goodly  heritage. 
Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  called  Charity 
by  her  friends,  made  a  fine  successful 
team  with  Ed  Martin.  While  she  has 
been  ill  at  home  for  several  years,  she  has 
courage  and  stamina  that  have  carried 
her  through  lengthened  illness.  Charity 
Martin's  ready  smile,  twinkling  eyes, 
good  humor,  and  wonderful  friendliness 
have  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
Ed  Martin  through  the  years. 

It  should  be  remembered  for  the  rec- 
ord that  Gen.  Ed  Martin,  the  fine  patriot 
which  he  was,  held  more  elective  offices 
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for  a  longer  period  at  the  highest  level 
in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  has  attained.  This  Is  a 
remarkable  record  and  it  stands  as  a 
tribute  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to 
this  successful  statesman  and  his  distin- 
guished career. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  stand  together  re- 
gardless of  party  in  our  pride  and  ap- 
preciation of  General  Martin's  great 
achievement  for  our  common  good  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Edward  Martin  was  born  Septem- 
ber 18.  1879,  in  Ten  Mile.  Pa.  He  at- 
tended Waynesburg  College  in  Waynes- 
burg, Pa.,  graduating  in  1901.  and  served 
on  its  board  for  many  years.  He  was 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  bar  in  1905. 

A  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  since  1898,  Ed  Martin  saw 
action  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  the 
Mexican  border,  and  World  Wars  I  and 
II,  rising  from  the  rank  of  private  to 
major  general.  He  held  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster.  In  1942  he  was  placed  on 
the  Inactive  list. 

His  dedication  to  public  service  is  in- 
dicated by  the  list  of  offices  which  he 
held.  Burgess  of  East  Waynesburg 
1902-05;  solicitor  of  Greene  County,  Pa., 
twice,  1908-10  and  1916-20;  auditor  gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania,  1925-29;  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
1928-34;  State  treasurer,  1929-33;  ad- 
jutant general  of  Pennsylvania,  1939-43: 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1943-46;  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  1947-59. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  through  the 
years  to  have  lived  near  Ed  Martin  and 
Charity  Martin  where  they  have  resided 
for  so  long  in  Washington,  Pa.  Their 
friendship  and  helpfulness  have  meant 
much  to  me  personally  for  which  I  feel 
a  real  debt  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 

My  sympathy  and  best  wishes  go  out 
to  Charity  Martin  and  the  whole  Martin 
family,  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
memories  of  Ed  Martin,  and  our  memo- 
ries of  Ed  Martin  constitute  a  fine 
legacy.  Ed  Martin's  many  high  accom- 
plishments represent  our  goodly  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears  in  today's 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  an  editorial  on 
the  late  Senator  and  general,  Edward 
Martin.  Under  general  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  that 
editorial  about  this  most  distinguished 
gentleman ; 

IFrom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
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Edward  Martin 

Few  men  have  lived  fuller  lives  or  more 
fruitful  public  lives  than  Edward  Martin, 
whose  death  yesterday  ended  a  career  that 
embraced  some  60  years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Martin  served  Pennsylvania  as  a  soldier 
ill  all  grades  from  private  to  general.  His 
career  in  government — as  state  auditor  gen- 
eral, treasurer,  adjutant  general  and  gover- 
nor—was capped  by  12  years  in  the  United 
.States  Senate,  from  which  he  retired  In  1968. 

Those  and  other  positions  of  public  trust 
were  filled  with  dignity  and  integrity.  Ed- 
ward Martin  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  we 
never  knew  him  to  do  or  say  an  unkind  thing. 

His  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  wartime  1943-47,  seems  in  retrospect 
to  have  been  a  fiscal  model.     Building  on 


an  $18  million  surplus  inherited  from  tlie 
administration  of  Arthur  James.  Governor 
Martin  cut  taxes,  Increased  payments  to  the 
schools.  Increased  aid  to  hospitals,  paid  off 
an  inherited  General  State  Authority  debt 
and  turned  over  to  the  administration  of 
James  H.  Duff  some  $200  million  in  cash  in 
both  the  general  and  road  funds. 

While  the  Martin  Administration  was  not 
in  wartime  subjected  to  the  tremendous 
pressures  for  non-military  spending  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II.  he  nevertheless  made 
.in  enviable  fiscal  record.  It  seems  vmlikely 
to  be  duplicated  witiiin  our  time. 

Mr.  Martin  took  from  Harrlsburg  to  Wash- 
ington his  distaste  and  fear  of  deficit  spend- 
ing but  it  didn't  do  him  or  the  nation  much 
good.  Shortly  before  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  he  was  warning  th.-^it  "inflation  is  a 
niore  serious  threat  than  depression.  And 
it  IS  a  damn  sight  ni'^re  dangerous  than 
Rti.s.sir.n  bomb?  " 

Unfortunately,  few  people  in  positions  of 
Influence  pay  much  attention  anymore  to 
that  sort  of  talk.  Edward  Martin  belonged 
to  a  generation  that  believed  in  pay-as- 
you-go  and  living  within  one's  means.  Many 
of  us  may  yet  live  to  learn  that  he  was  so 
right. 

Bvit  right  or  wrong,  he  was  a  good  man 
and  should  be  mourned  widely  by  the  people 
he  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  428, 
TO  SUPPORT  THE  OTHER  AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS  IN  A  HISTORIC 
NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  428,  to  support  the  other 
American  Republics  in  a  historic  new 
phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  REPORT  ON  THE 
TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     VICTOR 
ANGUS  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 


Tb.eie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Victor  A 
Johnston,  who  was  a  friend  of  many  of 
us,  passed  away  on  March  15  at  the  age 
of  66. 

Mr.  Speakei-,  Mr.  Johnston  is  to  be 
buried  today  in  Miami.  Fla.  The  services 
are  to  be  held  at  the  Key  Biscayne  Pies- 
byterian  Church  prior  to  interment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  put  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  on  notice,  and  tho.se 
people  particularly  who  are  friends  of 
Victor  Angus  Johnston,  that  at  a  later 
date  we  shall  iiave  a  special  order  so  that 
we  may  properly  pay  our  respects  and 
tributes  to  a  very  dear  and  close  friend 


GSA    CANCELS    PROCUREMENT    OF 
MACHETES 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneou.c 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genileman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
week  ago  I  informed  the  House  on  the 
prospects  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration letting  a  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  142.500  machetes  to  an 
English  firm  that  could  conceivably  make 
machetes  for  the  Vietcong  one  day  and 
for  U.S.  troops  the  next  as  England  per- 
mits such  trade. 

This  company  had  underbid  two  firms 
in  my  district  on  this  procurement.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  the  House  today 
that  with  the  splendid  help  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  other  people  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  this  does  not  happen 
in  the  United  States  when  we  are  fighting 
a  vicious  war  in  Vietnam.  GSA  has  can- 
celed this  procurement  and  has  advised 
all  Interested  parties  that  in  the  future 
it  will  limit  purchases  of  machetes  to  do- 
mestic sources,  and  wherever  possible  will 
restrict  bidding  to  small  business  firms 
I  commend  GSA  for  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  inquiry  into 
this  subject  I  found  a  very  glaring  vari- 
ance in  our  Government's  procurement 
policies.  DOD,  in  making  purchases, 
permits  a  50-percent  bid  factor  in  favor 
of  U.S.  companies.  However,  when  GSA 
goes  out  to  purchase  items  in  the  United 
States  for  DOD,  it  is  limited  to  a  12- 
percent  bid  factor.  Tills  variance  cer- 
tainly works  against  small  business  in  the 
United  States  as  a  greater  percentage  of 
GSA  contracts  go  to  the  smaller  com- 
panies than  do  DOD's  contracts. 

In  fiscal  1966,  53.6  percent  of  GSA's 
procurement  dollars  went  to  small  busi- 
ness, and  only  21.8  percent  of  DODs 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason  and  oth- 
ers, this  12-percent  bid  factor  allowed  by 
GSA  should  be  increased  immediately  to 
the  50-percent  bid  factor  used  by  DOD. 
I  am  certain  this  Congress  will  be  paying 
close  attention  to  this  matter  and  will 
be  Interested  in  knowing  how  long  it 
takes  to  eliminate  this  discretionary- 
variance. 
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NEW  CONSULAR  TREATY  WITH  THE 
SOVIETS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  has  been  ratified  and  the 
Communist  world,  particularly  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  bathed 
in  the  warmth,  the  glow  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  new  friendship  emanat- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

Rising  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the 
Iridescent  sun  heralds  the  dawn  of  this 
new  day  by  illuminatins:  the  Russian 
freighters  delivering  their  lethal  cargoes 
to  the  Communist  Vietcong,  and  the  bro- 
ken bodies  of  the  Americans  who  were 
engaged  in  the  fighting  of  the  night. 

Then  the  same  iridescent  sun  dances 
its  way  across  the  steppes  of  Russia  and 
on  to  the  plains  of  Illinois  and  Texas, 
arousing  a  babble  of  strange  voices  in  the 
new  havens  of  immunity  called  consul- 

And  in  the  dawning  of  this  new  day 
of  East-West  affection  and  understand- 
ing, from  the  Russian-supported  carnage 
in  Vietnam  to  the  increasing  foreign  bab- 
ble on  the  western  plains,  there  was  heard 
sound-recorded  voices  in  an  ode  to  the 
gaUant  men. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gTjished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman's rhetoric  is  more  iridescent  than 
the  sun.  I  commend  him  on  his  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  combined  the  admin- 
istration-sponsored anticrime  bills  in  one 
package  and  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
package.  The  Attorney  General  is  tes- 
tifying. He  has  testified  2  days  and  it  is 
anticipated  he  will  be  called  back  for 
further  testimony  on  these  crime  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
cou'd  as.sure  us  that  someone,  preferably 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  appear  before  his  committee  to 
testify  on  tlie  crime  wave,  especially  in 
view  of  some  of  the  decisions  they  have 
har.ded  down. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY— PER- 
MISSION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  ON  MARCH  21,  22,  AND  23 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  March  21,  22,  and  23. 

This  request  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI, 
who  advises  me  that  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch 1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  hearings?  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  One  of  the  members 
from  the  committee  is  here,  and  he  can 
answer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
served the  right  to  object  to  this  unusual 
request. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  TO 
INDIA 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take^  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  267  >  to  suijport  emergency  food  as- 
sistance to  India,  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  cleared  this  matter  with 
the  minority  Member. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  7.  after  "should"  Insert:  ", 
subject  to  the  requirement  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  480  with  respect  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  commodity  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
I  have  for  March  20  may  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT—MESSAGE  FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT       OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES— (H.  DOC.  NO.  90) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of   the   United  States  which   was   read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

THE    BACKGROUND 

History  will  say  this  of  America— that 
it  established  a  commimity  of  freedom 
and  order,  preserved  and  perfected  the 
concept  of  democracy,  and  enriched  the 
lives  of  its  citizens — all  under  a  rule  of 
law. 

The  law  is  our  instrument  for  develop- 
ing our  society  along  that  vision  of  gov- 


ernment which  was  the  dream  of  our 
fathers  and  is  the  hope  of  our  sons. 

It  is  only  part  of  the  total  instrument, 
however.  The  rest  of  that  instrument  is 
the  institutional  machinery  which  en- 
ables law  to  work  in  response  to  the  will 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people.  It  is  a 
condition  of  any  law  that  its  effective- 
ness mu.st  be  judged  by  its  administra- 
tion. 

Tiic  machinery  of  our  Government  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  been  the  vehicle 
of  the  greatest  progress  and  prospeiity 
any  nation  has  ever  achieved. 

But  this  record  should  give  u.s  no 
cause  for  complacency.  For  any  real- 
istic review  today  reveals  that  there  are 
sub.stantial  improvements  to  be  made. 

Further  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  make  possible  more 
effective  government; 

Administration  of  programs  which  are 
the  joint  responsibiUty  of  Federal,  SUte. 
and  local  governments  should  be 
strengthened: 

At  every  level  of  government,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  assure  a  steady  flow  of 
qualified  and  trained  managers  and  ad- 
ministrators for  the  years  ahead: 

We  must  pursue  oiu-  efforts  to  expand 
the  modern  techniques  which  already 
are  at  work  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  government. 

GOVERNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

Government's  relative  simplicity  d:d 
not  demand  many  major  reforms  in  ad- 
ministrative machinery  until  this  cen- 
tury, with  the  great  changes  it  brought 
to  our  society.  Then  Presidents  begin- 
ning with  Theodore  Roosevelt  began 
finding  and  reporting  to  the  Congress 
obsolescence  which  hampered  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  Nation's  policies. 

In  1937,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
75th  Congress  were  still  harnessing  the 
resources  of  Government  to  continue  the 
rout  of  the  great  depression  which  had 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  country. 
President  Roosevelt  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  recommendation  for  reorga- 
nization  legislation    with    these   words: 

A  government  without  good  management 
Is  a  house  bTjllded  on  sand. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  later,  under 
President  Truman's  administration,  a 
distinguished  Commission  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  looked 
deeply  into  the  need  for  reorganization 
and  sounded  the  same  warning: 

The  highest  alms  and  Ideals  of  democracy 
can  be  thwarted  through  excessive  adminis- 
trative costs  and  through  waste,  disunity, 
irresponsibility,  and  other  byproducts  of  in- 
efficient Government. 

Since  those  words  were  sp>oken,  the 
machinery  of  American  Government  has 
undergone  many  changes. 

Two  major  ones  have  been  accom- 
plished in  this  administration: 

In  1965,  the  89th  Congress  established 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  brought  the  hope  of 
renewed  life  for  our  cities. 

In  1966,  the  same  Congress  provided 
the  mechanism  for  straightening  out  our 
transportation  llfellnp  by  establishing 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  addition,  in  the  same  2-year  period 
we  have  completed  10  additional  reorga- 
nizations to  consolidate   programs  and 
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strengthen  functions.  I  have  submitted 
two  new  reorganization  plans  so  far  this 
year. 

We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the 
reorganizations  which  are  required  if  we 
are  to  adapt  our  Government  structure 
to  the  changes  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  our  national  life.  Nor  will  we 
reach  it  soon. 

Having  undertaken  major  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  fields  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  transportation,  and 
water  pollution,  we  must  now  carefully 
consider  the  question  of  how  our  Gov- 
ernment can  better  be  organized  to 
achieve  its  major  economic  objectives. 

In  my  state  of  the  Union  address,  and 
later  in  my  budget  and  economic  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress,  I  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Busi- 
ness and  Labor. 

For  10  years,  beginning  in  1903,  Labor 
and  Commerce  existed  jointly  as  the 
ninth  Cabinet  office  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  in  1913,  President  William  How- 
ard Taft,  on  his  last  day  in  office,  signed 
the  act  which  made  them  separate  De- 
partments. The  legislation  which  ac- 
complished this  was  enacted  in  response 
to  a  growing  belief  that  workers  would 
be  benefited  by  a  voice  distinctly  their 
own  in  the  highest  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. Woodrow  Wilson,  the  incoming 
President,  expressed  concisely  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  of  the  action  that  had 
been  taken. 

The  Department  of  Labor — 

He  said — 

was  created  in  t:ie  intere^i  of  ihe  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  United  Suites 

The  concept  of  two  Departments  rep- 
resenting the  separate — and  sometimes 
diverse — voices  of  business  and  labor  in 
the  Government  family  fitted  the  needs 
of  the  America  of  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  and  in  diminishing  degree  that 
of  the  decades  which  followed. 

The  years  with  their  changing  condi- 
tions brought  an  increasing  alteration  of 
that  concept.  In  the  America  which 
exists  today,  the  concept  has.  I  believe, 
lost  much  of  its  force. 

Labor  unions  ai-e  no  longer  small  and 
weak,  struggling  to  achieve  their  legiti- 
mate aims.  More  than  18  million  Ainer- 
Icans  are  today  members  of  organized 
labor  groups. 

Business  is  no  longer  principally  con- 
fined to  local  firms  operating  in  local 
markets.  The  complex  mix  of  regional, 
national,  and  international  markets  in- 
volves the  interests  of  all  industries. 

In  a  growing  range  of  Federal  pro- 
grams— particulai-ly  those  which  relate 
to  manpower  training,  regional  and  area 
economic  development,  and  international 
trade — business  and  labor  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  a  vast  potential  for 
cooperative  action. 

Except  for  their  names,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  not 
the  same  Departments  as  those  which 
existed  in  the  past.  Both  were  once 
almost  exclusively  involved  with  statis- 
tical, and  information  programs,  and 
regulatory  activity. 

Today  a  major  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  directed 
toward  economic  development  and  the 
promotion  of  international  trade. 


Today  a  major  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  Is  directed 
toward  the  training  and  development  of 
manpower. 

Conversely,  there  are  many  activities 
directly  concerning  industry  and  labor 
which  are  not  in  either  Department. 

My  proposal  for  a  new  Department  was 
designed  not  merely  to  merge  the  exist- 
ing Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

It  envisioned  the  establishment  of  a 
single  institution  to  unify  the  manage- 
ment of  Government  programs  which 
affect  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation. 

Among  its  other  functions  it  would  be 
the  Federal  agency  responsible  for: 

Manpower  training  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development; 

The  promotion  of  international  trade: 

Labor-management  relations: 

The  principal  collection  and  analysis 
of  economic  data: 

Technological  and  science  services: 
and 

A  wide  range  of  other  services  to  both 
industry  and  labor. 

An  important  further  consideration  is 
that  the  new  Department  would  add  a 
strong  voice  to  the  formulation  of  eco- 
nomic policy  in  Government  and  would 
be  the  chief  instrument  for  carrying  out 
national  policies  affecting  industry  and 
labor.  Its  Secretary  would  be  one  of  the 
primary  Presidential  advisers  on  matters 
affecting  the  entire  range  of  national 
economic  problems. 

Finally,  its  unified  system  of  field  of- 
fices in  local  communities  and  cities 
across  America  would  provide  vital  serv- 
ices to  the  worker,  the  businessman,  and 
industrj". 

I  strongly  believe  that,  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  new  Department  will  be  a 
vital  force  for  the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  a  growing  nation. 

Since  I  first  suggested  the  desirability 
of  creating  a  new  Department,  my  ad- 
visers and  I  have  consulted  Members 
of  Congress  and  a  wide  cross  section  of 
industi-y  and  labor  representatives. 

Many  have  expressed  their  belief  that 
the  new  Department  would  be  a  distinct 
and  necessary  improvement  over  exist- 
ing arrangements. 

But  others,  agreeing  that  the  new  De- 
partment offered  substantial  advantages, 
have  voiced  the  concern  that  abolition 
of  the  separate  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  might  inhibit  the  free 
flow  of  communication  between  govern- 
ment and  the  communities  of  business 
and  labor. 

Separate  Departments  with  their  well- 
established  channels  of  communication, 
many  believe,  continue  to  offer  the  best 
assurance  that  business  and  labor  lead- 
ers will  be  able  to  present  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  their  views  on  matters 
vitally  affecting  their  interests. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Department  would  In  no 
way  diminish  the  legitimate  voice  of 
business  and  labor  in  the  councils  of 
the  Nation. 

Neither  of  these  groups  today  depends 
on  a  special  Department  to  make  its 
voice  heard.  Indeed  neither  uses  a 
single  channel  of  commimication.  The 
interests  of  both  interweave  so  thorough- 
ly through  the  entire  fabric  of  govern- 


ment that  no  single  agency  can  ade- 
quately serve  the  Interests  of  either 
Nonetheless,  I  respect  the  considerations 
which  lie  behind  those  \1ews  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  our  democratic  society,  those  whose 
lives  and  interests  are  affected  by  gov- 
ernment policy  must  be  assured  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  processes  which  lead  to 
executive  decision. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  further  ac- 
tive development  of  my  proposal  is  nec- 
essary before  it  can  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  can  best 
be  achieved  is  available  to  us.  It  is  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  La- 
bor-Management Policy.  The  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  the  Nation's  wisest 
and  most  outstanding  businessmen,  la- 
bor leaders,  and  members  of  the  public. 
When  it  was  established  by  Executive 
order  in  1961,  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed this  hope: 

.  .  .  that  the  advice  of  this  Committee  will 
asi.'ist  the  Government,  labor,  management 
and  the  genera!  public  to  achieve  greater 
vinderstanding  of  the  problems  which  beset 
us  in  these  troubled  times  and  to  find  solu- 
tions consistent  with  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions, our  free  enterprise  economy,  and  our 
determination  that  this  country  shall  move 
forward  to  a  better  life  for  all  its  people 

I  am  asking  the  President's  AdvisoiT 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
to  consider  the  proposal  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  particularly  to  develop  means  to  as- 
sure that  a  free  flow  of  communications 
will  be  maintained  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  and  labor  com- 
munities, both  through  the  new  Depart- 
ment and  other  governmental  channels. 

No  matter  which  has  come  before  the 
Committee  in  the  6  years  of  its  existence 
is  more  important  than  that  now  com- 
mitted to  it  for  consideration. 

I  shall  await  the  advice  of  this  Com- 
mittee before  taking  further  action. 

EFFICIENCY    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  expect 
full  value  for  his  tax  dollar.  This  is  a 
clear  principle  I  set  forth  in  my  first  days 
in  office.  It  is  a  pi-inciple  which  I  reaf- 
firm today. 

The  management  objectives  of  this 
administration  rest  on  a  pursuit  of  this 
principle.  In  all  of  our  programs,  we 
endeavor  to: 

Obtain  the  greatest  benefit  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

Operate  at  the  minimum  cost  for  every 
service  rendered. 

Economy  in  government  does  not 
mean  ignoring  new  needs  or  old  prob- 
lems. When  that  occurs  economy  be- 
comes stagnation.  But  economy  becomes 
the  companion  of  progress  when  we  avoid 
overstaffing  of  Government  agencies, 
eliminate  duplication  and  poor  manage- 
ment, and  discard  what  is  obsolete  and 
inefficient. 

Seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life,  we  are  also  improving  the 
quality  of  government.  We  are  now 
making  the  machinery  of  government 
more  effective  with  two  new  manage- 
ment tools. 

1.    PLANNING-PROCRAMINC-BUDCETING     SVSTEIVI 
( PPBS 1 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
began    to    apply    a    modern    system    of 
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planning,  programing,  and  budgeting 
tliroughout  tlie  Federal  Government. 

This  system — which  proved  its  worth 
many  times  over  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— now  brings  to  each  department 
and  agency  the  most  advanced  tech- 
niques of  modern  business  management. 

Analyzing  other  Federal  programs 
from  child  development  to  tax  adminis- 
tration, this  system  is  forcing  us  to  ask 
the  fundamental  questions  that  illumi- 
nate our  choices. 

For  example,  how  can  we  best  help  an 
underprivileged  child  break  out  of  pov- 
erty and  become  a  productive  citizen? 
Should  we  concentrate  on  improving  his 
education?  Would  it  help  more  to  spend 
the  same  funds  for  his  food,  or  clothing, 
or  medical  care?  Docs  the  real  answer 
lie  in  training  his  father  for  a  job,  or 
perhaps  teaching  his  mother  the  princi- 
ples of  nutrition?  Or  is  some  combina- 
tion of  approaches  most  effective? 

Under  PPBS,  each  department  must 
now: 

Develop  its  ob.iecti\es  and  goals,  pre- 
cisely and  carefully; 

Evaluate  each  of  its  programs  to  meet 
these  ob.jectives,  weighing  the  benefits 
against  the  costs; 

Examine,  in  every  case,  alternative 
means  of  achieving  these  objectives; 

Shape  its  budget  request  on  the  basis 
of  this  analysis,  and  justify  that  request 
in  the  context  of  a  long-range  program 
and  financial  plan. 

This  new  system  cannot  make  de- 
cisions. But  it  improves  the  process  of 
decisionmaking  by  revealing  the  alterna- 
tives— for  decisions  arc  only  as  good  as 
the  information  on  which  they  aie 
based. 

PPBS  is  not  costly  to  operate,  but  the 
dividends  it  will  yield  for  the  people  of 
America  are  large. 

The  system  has  taken  root  throughout 
the  Government,  but  it  will  not  be  able 
to  function  fully  until  more  trained  men 
and  women,  more  data,  better  cost  ac- 
counting and  new  methods  of  evaluation 
are  available. 

To  continue  this  vital  work  I  urge  that 
Congress  approve  the  funds  for  PPBS 
requested  in  the  budgets  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies. 

2.    COST   REDUCTION 

As  we  take  these  steps  to  improve  our 
programing  and  budgeting  system,  wc 
also  are  continuing  an  unremitting  drive 
to  reduce  the  Government's  cost  of  do- 
ing business. 

The  cost  reductions  we  are  achieving 
are  more  than  bookkeeping  entries.  To 
the  taxpayer,  they  mean  real  savings, 
now  running  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Defense  Department  saved  $4.5 
billion  in  fi.scal  1966  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions taken  over  the  past  several  years. 

The  civilian  agencies  saved  $1.2  billion 
from  steps  taken  in  fiscal  1966  alone,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  additional  dollars 
as  a  result  of  actions  taken  in  prior  years. 

These  economies  were  not  easily 
achieved.  They  came  from  the  efforts  of 
men  and  women  in  all  our  agencies,  who 
represent  the  real  force  of  government. 
They  are  the  consequence  of  a  wide 
range  of  actions — the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary paperwork,  the  improvement 
of  purchasing  methods,  the  closing  of 


obsolete  military  bases.  Some  of  these 
savings  are  small.  Others  run  into  the 
millions.  All  are  important,  for  the  sav- 
ing of  a  single  dollar  is  Important.  These 
are  some  recent  examples: 

Engineers  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment found  ways  to  reduce  half  the 
number  of  Tiros  weather  satellite 
launches,  saving  $15  million,  without  re- 
ducing program  effectiveness. 

Contracting  and  management  experts 
at  the  Post  Office  devised  rigorous  pro- 
curement procedures  and  consolidated  a 
number  of  small  post  offices,  saving  al- 
most ,S10  million. 

Medical  specialists  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  devel- 
oiied  a  technique  to  rotate  inventories  of 
pcn.shable  drugs,  saving  over  $5  million. 

Scientists  at  a  NASA  test  center  devel- 
oped a  stainless  steel  rod  that  performed 
its  mission  more  reliably  than  a  more 
cor.lly  cadmium  rod.  saving  $20,000. 

To  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  drive  for  economy  and 
efficiency  in  all  its  operations,  I  will  issue 
an  Executive  order  establishing  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Cost  Reduction. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
will  serve  on  the  Council.  It  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  will  also  appoint  other 
members  from  the  executive  branch, 
from  private  industry,  and  from  the 
public. 

This  Council  will  review  our  cost  re- 
duction programs,  explore  the  opportu- 
nities for  increased  savings,  draw  on 
wisdom  and  experience  of  business  and 
labor  leaders,  and  report  periodically  to 
me. 

THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

Government  is  personal. 

It  is  as  compassionate  and  vibrant — or 
as  ineffectual  and  spii'itless — as  the  men 
and  women  who  shape  the  laws,  who 
make  the  decisions,  who  translate  pro- 
grams into  action. 

Andrew  Jackson  once  said  that  the 
duties  of  all  public  offices  were  "plain 
and  simple."  We  have  journeyed  far 
since  then. 

Today's  public  seivant — at  all  levels  of 
.government — is  a  servant  of  change. 
He  works  to  make  the  American  city  a 
better  place  to  live.  He  strives  to  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  our  land  and  end 
the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  the  air 
we  breathe.  In  these  and  countless 
other  ways  he  seeks  to  enlarge  the  mean- 
ing of  life  and  to  raise  the  hopes  and 
extend  the  horizons  for  all  cf  us. 

The  work  to  be  performed  In  th^  years 
ahead  will  summon  trained  and  skilled 
manpower  in  quantities — and  quality — 
we  have  never  needed  before. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  we 
are  making  careers  more  attractive. 
Since  I  became  President,  I  have  pro- 
posed and  you  in  the  Congress  have  ap- 
proved pay  increases  in  each  of  the  past 
3  years  for  Federal  workers,  raising  sal- 
ary levels  by  an  average  of  12  percent. 
The  new  executive  assignment  system 
begun  last  year  will  reshape  the  upper 
civil  service  so  that  talent  is  readily  rec- 
ognized and  excellence  is  fully  rewarded. 

Later  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
shall  submit  additional  proposals  to  en- 


able the  Government  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  public  servants  it  needs. 

But  nowhere  is  the  magnitude  of  Gov- 
ernment manpower  greater — and  the  ac- 
companying challenge  more  critical — 
than  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Con- 
sider the  following: 

Between  1955  and  1965  emoloyment  in 
State  and  local  governments  increased 
from  4.7  million  to  7.7  million,  or  four 
times  the  rate  of  growth  of  employment, 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

By  1975,  State  and  local  government 
employment  will  grow  to  more  than  11 
million. 

Each  year,  from  now  through  1975. 
State  and  local  governments  will  have 
to  recruit  at  least  one  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion new  administrative,  technical,  and 
prof(\ssional  employees,  not  including 
teachers,  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
programs. 

One  cut  of  every  three  of  the  Nation's 
municipal  executives,  and  one  out  of 
every  two  municipal  health  directors  will 
be  eligible  for  retirement  within  the  nc';! 
10  years. 

"There  will  be  two  vacancies  for  each 
new  graduate  of  a  university  program  in 
city  and  regional  planning. 

Those  statistics  show  that  States  and 
local  governments  are  flourishing  as  they 
never  have  before.  But  they  also  con- 
tain a  clear  signal  that  in  the  chain  of 
Federal-State-local  relationships,  the 
weakest  link  is  the  emerging  shortage  of 
I)rofessional  manpower. 

We  can  strengthen  that  link,  or  later 
pay  the  price  of  weakness  with  inefficient 
government  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  an  expanding  population. 

I  believe  v\e  should  take  positive  ac- 
tion now. 

I  recommend  two  legislative  propo.sals 
to  improve  the  quality  of  government  in 
the  years  ahead — the  Public  Service  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Manpower  Act  of  1967. 

My  fiscal  1968  budget  includes  S33 
million  for  these  proposals:  $10  million 
for  the  Public  Service  Education  Act,  and 
S25  million  for  the  Intergovernmentrl 
Manpower  Act. 

The.=c  mea.sures  are  demanding.  They 
will  require  the  support  of  Congress,  the 
executive  branch.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
private  organizations. 

They  recognize  that  the  key  to  effec- 
tive action  remains  with  the  States  a:icl 
local  governments. 

1.    THK    PUBIIC    SERVICE    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    l!Hi7 

This  Icpislation  has  a  single  clear  goal: 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  stu- 
dentt;  who  choor^e  careers  in  govcrnmcnr. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  Scc- 
retai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  fellowships  for  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  embark  on  the  ad- 
venture of  government  service. 

It  would  provide  support  to  univer- 
sities seeking  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
their  public  service  education  programs. 

This  financial  assistance  can  be  used 
to  support  a  broad  range  of  activity  in- 
cluding: 

Research  into  new  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  government  service ; 

Experimental  programs,  such  as  study 
combined  with  part-time  public  service; 
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Plans  to  improve  and  expand  pro- 
grams for  students  preparing  for  gov- 
ernment careers: 

Training  faculties,  establishing  centers 
for  study  at  the  graduate  or  profes- 
sional level,  conducting  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  public  affairs  and  ad- 
ministration. 

2.  THE  INTERCOVEHNMENTAL  MANPOWER   ACT  OF 
1967 

This  legislation  is  designed  specifi- 
cally to  deal  with  the  varied  manpower 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments. 

It  would  authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to; 

Provide  fellowships  to  State  and  local 
government  employees; 

Make  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  de- 
velop and  carry  out  comprehensive 
training  plans  and  strengthen  their  per- 
sonnel administration  systems. 

It  would  allow  Federal  agencies  to 
admit  State  and  local  employees  to  Fed- 
eral training  programs,  and  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  those  em- 
ployees who  administer  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

Across  America,  many  men  and  women 
of  skill  and  vision  work  in  statehouses 
and  city  halls. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  can 
help  us.  And  we  are  prepared  to  bring 
the  special  experience  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  the  local  level. 

The  Intergovernmental  Manpower 
Act  would  allow  Federal  workers  to  take 
assignments  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  periods  up  to  2  years,  with 
full  protection  of  job  rights  and  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  the  Federal  agencies 
would  be  able  to  accept  State  and  local 
employees  for  assignments  of  equivalent 
periods. 

This  proposal,  I  believe,  fills  a  vital 
need.  The  mutual  interchange  of  ideas 
and  perspectives  will  benefit  all  echelons 
of  government. 

THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM 

Shaped  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  the 
federal  system  has  withstood  a  test  of 
time  and  experience  they  could  never 
have  forseen. 

It  has  been  adapted  to  a  complexity  of 
government  functions  unknown  and  un- 
anticipated in  the  simpler  times  of  its 
creation. 

Today  the  federal  system  rests  on  an 
Interlocking  network  of  new  relation- 
ships and  new  partnerships  among  all 
levels  of  government. 

That  structure  is  elaborate.  It  con- 
sists of  50  States,  over  3,000  counties, 
18,000  municipalities,  more  than  17.000 
townships,  and  almost  25.000  school  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which  employ  more  than  7 
million  people  with  a  monthly  payroll  of 
nearly  $5  billion. 

Every  American  is  served  through  these 
units  of  government. 

In  shaping  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modern-day  America,  several  factors 
have  emerged  which  have  important  con- 
sequences for  our  federal  system; 

First,  many  of  the  problems  we  are 
dealing  with  are  national  In  scope,  re- 
quiring national  strategies  to  attack 
them.  But  these  problems  exist  in  com- 
munities  and   neighborhoods,  so   their 


solutions  must  be  tailored  to  specific  lo- 
cal needs. 

Because  broad  national  strategy  must 
be  fused  with  local  knowledge  and  ad- 
ministration, the  executive  branch  and 
Congress  have  chosen  to  operate  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  grant-in-aid.  The 
1968  budget  provides  $17  billion  in  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local 
governments.  These  range  from  old 
age  assistance  to  infant  care,  from  hous- 
ing development  to  highway  construc- 
tion. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  re- 
turned to  State  and  local  governments 
about  S40  billion  in  griants-in-aid.  This 
year  alone,  some  70  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  domestic  social 
programs  will  be  distributed  through  the 
State  and  local  governments.  With  Fed- 
eral assistance,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  1970  will  be  spending  close  to 
$110  billion  annually.  As  I  said  in  my 
1967  state  of  the  Union  message,  "these 
enormous  sums  must  be  used  wisely, 
honestly,  and  effectively." 

Second,  attacking  the  major  ills  of  our 
society — poverty,  crime,  pollution,  and 
decay — requires  the  interaction  of  many 
agencies  working  together  at  different 
levels  of  governm.ent.  Coordinating  and 
marshaling  their  efforts  in  a  demanding 
challenge. 

Third,  many  of  the  problems  transcend 
established  boimdaries.  Air  and  water 
pollution,  for  example,  respect  no  State 
or  municipal  lines.  Neither  does  mass 
transit — with  commuters  moving  in  and 
out  of  central  cities  and  across  different 
borders.  Many  of  our  programs,  there- 
fore, have  resulted  in  new  groupings  and 
councils  of  old  jurisdictions  working  to- 
gether for  the  first  time. 

Careful  study  of  these  key  factors  re- 
veals the  need  to  strengthen  the  federal 
system  through  greater  communication, 
consolidation,  consistency,  and  coordina- 
tion. 

1.    BETTER  LINES    OF    COMMUNICATTON 

All  levels  of  government  must  be  able 
to  commimicate  with  each  other  more 
frequently  and  freely  than  they  ever  have 
before. 

This  does  not  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  simply  requires  an  "open-door" 
policy — a  willingness  by  all  who  partici- 
pate in  the  adventure  of  cooperative  gov- 
ernment to  sit  together  to  discuss  their 
common  problems. 

The  door  of  discussion  will  always  be 
open  in  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
mayor  of  every  city  and  the  Governor  of 
every  State. 

I  have  invited  and  met  with  the  Gov- 
ernors or  substantial  groups  of  them  on 
at  least  seven  separate  occasions. 

I  have  repeatedly  assured  each  Gov- 
ernor that  top  oflRcials  of  the  executive 
branch  stand  ready  to  brief  him  and  to 
visit  his  State  capital  to  discuss  matters 
of  mutual  concern. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  a  team  of 
Government  officials  headed  by  Gov. 
Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  has  accepted  the 
invitations  extended  by  16  Governors  and 
visited  their  State  capitals,  where  full 
and  frank  discussions  with  the  Gover- 
nors on  the  problems  of  Federal-State 


relationships  have  been  carried  on.  Ad- 
ditional visits  are  planned  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

I  have  "xtended  invitations  to  the 
Governors  of  every  State  to  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  this  Saturday  to  meet 
with  me  and  members  of  my  Cabinet  for 
discussions  and  briefings,  and  to  ex- 
change Ideas  on  how  the  ties  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  can  be  strengthened. 

In  addition.  I  have  directed  the  heads 
of  all  departments  and  agencies  to  con- 
sult on  a  frequent  and  systematic  basis 
with  Grovernors.  and  mayors,  and  other 
local  officials  in  development  and  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs. 

I  have  requested  the  Vice  President 
and  Gov.  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  to  confer 
with  State  and  local  officials  whenever 
problems  of  intergovernmental  relations 
arise. 

2.    CONSOLIDATION    OF    GRANT-IN-AID    FROGRAV.S 

There  are  today  a  very  large  number 
of  individual  grant-in-aid  programs, 
each  with  Its  own  set  of  special  reouire- 
ments,  separate  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations, cost-sharing  ratios,  allo- 
cation formulas,  administrative  arrange- 
ments, and  financial  procedures.  This 
proliferation  Increases  redtape  and 
causes  delay.  It  places  extra  burdens  on 
State  and  local  officials.  It  hinders  their 
comprehensive  planning.  It  diffuses  the 
channels  through  which  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  can 
flow. 

There  are  several  steps  we  should  take 
to  help  remedy  this  situation. 

The  first  step  is  to  simplify  procedures 
for  grant  application,  administration, 
and  financial  accounting. 

A  local  health  program,  for  example, 
may  draw  upon  separate  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  child  health,  training  of  healtli 
personnel,  and  mental  health.  Similarly 
a  Governor  often  wishes  to  focus  several 
related  Federal  grant  programs  upon  a 
single  complex  problem. 

At  the  present  time  It  Is  usually  neces- 
sai-y  for  the  Governor  or  mayor  to  submit 
separate  applications  and  follow  separate 
financial  and  administrative  procedures 
for  each  such  Federal  grant. 

Initially,  we  should  make  it  possible, 
through  general  legislation,  for  Federal 
agencies  to  combine  related  grants  into 
a  single  financial  package,  thus  simplify- 
ing the  financial  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures— without  disturbing,  however, 
the  separate  authorizations,  appropria- 
tions, and  substantive  requirements  for 
each  grant-in-aid  program. 

The  development  of  a  workable  plan 
for  grant  simplification  will  demand 
careful  preparation.  The  statutes  in- 
volved are  varied  and  complex. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  and 
representatives  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  form  a  joint  task  force  to 
develop  such  a  plan.  TThe  task  force  will 
report  to  me  within  1  month.  I  will 
then  submit  to  the  Congress  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  simplify  our  grant-in- 
aid  procedures. 

Beyond  administrative  and  financial 
consolidation,  an  even  more  fundamental 
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restructuring  of  our  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  essential. 

Last  year's  Partnership  for  Healtti  Act 
pointed  the  way.  With  that  measure 
Congress  combined  into  a  single  package 
a  number  of  health  grants.  It  estab- 
lished for  these  activities  a  single  set  of 
requirements,  a  single  authorization,  and 
a  single  appropriation. 

I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  review  the  range 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to  de- 
termine other  areas  in  which  a  basic  con- 
sclidatior  of  grant-in-aid  authorizations, 
appropriations,  and  statutory  require- 
ments should  be  carried  out. 

As  that  review  is  completed,  I  will 
seek  the  necessary  legislation  to  com- 
bine and  modernize  the  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem, area  by  area. 

3.    CONSISTENCY    AND    COORDINATION 

Each  major  Federal  department  and 
agency  works  through  a  series  of  regional 
or  field  offices.  These  offices  are  the  vital 
links  between  Washington  and  people  in 
States,  cities,  and  townships  across 
America.  Whether  our  programs  are  ef- 
fective often  depends  on  the  quality  of 
administration  in  these  field  offices. 

Yet,  for  all  their  importance,  there  has 
been  only  infrequent  critical  analysis  of 
their  roles  and  performance. 

The  cause  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation is  poorly  served  when  these 
offices  are  out  of  touch  with  local  needs, 
or  when  their  geographic  boundaries 
overlap  or  are  inconsistent. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Federal  field 
office  structure  and  to  develop  a  plan 
to  assure  the  most  effective  use  and  loca- 
tion of  these  offices. 

I  have  asked  him  to  recommend  a  plan 
for  the  restructuring  of  these  offices,  and 
I  hope  to  incorporate  the  first  steps  of 
this  plan  In  my  next  budget  message. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    ACTION 

Our  federal  system  is  strong.  It  is  the 
best  instrument  we  have — or  any  nation 
has  ever  had — for  joint  action. 

If  we  observe  strains  in  the  workings 
of  that  system,  they  are  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  great  stirring  of  govern - 
.nental  action  at  all  levels  to  cope  with 
acute  problems.  When  governments  do 
nothing,  when  they  are  oblivious  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  there  is  an  illusion  of 
order.  It  is  an  illusion  both  costly  and 
disastrous. 

But  to  survive  and  serve  the  ends  of 
a  free  society,  our  federal  system  must 
be  strengthened — and  not  alone  at  the 
national  level. 

Some  State  and  many  local  jurisdic- 
t'ons  maintain  planning,  budgetary,  and 
statistical  systems  unchanged  since  the 
19th  century.  Obsolete  and  arbitrai-y 
fiscal  restraints  increase  pressures  for 
Federal  action  in  areas  where  State  and 
local  communities  themselves  should  as- 
sume responsibility. 

I  particularly  urge  Governors  and 
mayors  to  take  advantage  of  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  which  I  men- 
t if. 'led  previously.  I  urge  the  Governors 
to  utilize  that  provision  of  the  Model 
Cities  Act  which  encourages,  and  helps 
to  finance,  the  establishment  of  State 


centers  for  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  medium-sized  and  smaller 
communities. 

Two  years  ago,  discussing  the  chal- 
lenges which  the  improvement  of  our 
society  poses,  I  said : 

The  solution  to  these  problems  does  not 
rest  on  a  m.asslve  program  In  Washington, 

I  repeat  those  words  today,  with  an 
emphasis  even  stronger. 

No  nation  so  great  as  ours  can  develop 
the  society  its  people  need  if  the  Federal 
Government  evades  its  responsibility. 
This  Government  has  not  and  will  not. 
But  neither  can  such  a  nation  hope  to 
succeed  on  the  strength  of  Federal  action 
alone. 

We  began  as  a  nation  of  localities. 
And  however  changed  in  character  those 
localities  become,  however  urbanized  we 
grow  and  however  high  we  build,  our  des- 
tiny as  a  nation  will  be  determined  there. 

Just  as  the  effectiveness  of  every  law 
must  be  gaged  by  its  administration, 
many  programs  must  succeed — or  fail — 
in  the  local  health  department  or  school 
board  or  urban  renewal  office  or  commu- 
nity action  agency  which  turns  it  from 
plan  to  performance. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  the  social  and  economic 
legislation  passed  by  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses — legislation  unmatched  in  all 
the  annals  of  our  history — this  Nation 
now  has  programs  which  can  lift  the 
quahty  of  American  life  higher  than  any 
before  us  have  known. 

What  remains  for  us  now  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Government  itself — itjs 
machinery,  its  manpower,  its  methods — 
so  that  those  programs  will  touch  and 
transform  the  lives  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 

The  processes  of  government  are  vast, 
as  is  the  Nation  itself.  But  its  vastness — 
and  its  strength  as  well — comes  from  the 
diversity  of  its  many  parts. 

The  partnership  which  hnks  every  lev- 
el of  our  Government  is  the  genius  of  our 
system  as  that  system  took  life  under  the 
Constitution. 

We  have  never  achieved  perfection  in 
that  partnership  any  more  than  we  have 
achieved  perfection  in  the  society  it 
serves.  But  we  have  never  stopped 
reaching  for  both,  nor  will  we,  even 
though  the  effort  to  improve  each  must 
now  be  accelerated  in  the  intensity  of 
change. 

Only  our  traditions  and  our  goals  re- 
main unchanged.  So  long  as  w^e  are 
faithful  to  these,  we  must  pursue  and  en- 
deavor as  best  we  can  to  perfect  the 
partnership  which  enables  government 
to  work — the  partnership  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  between  both  and  the  local  com- 
munities. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  continued 
partnership,  and  in  the  spirit  of  hope  it 
generates,  that  I  present  this  program  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  today. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  17. 1967. 


QUALITY  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my    re- 


marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  the  President's  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  two  Congresses,  we  have  taken  con- 
structive action  on  a  wide  variety  of 
fronts.  We  have  passed  much  legisla- 
tion, comprehensive  and  complex,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  that  face  our 
Nation  in  the  sixties.  But  all  of  this 
can  come  to  naught  without  the  proper 
organizational  structure,  without  the 
right  administrative  tools,  without  the 
skills  and  manpower  to  turn  the  will  of 
Congress  into  reality. 

Therefore,  I  am  much  encouraged  by 
President  Johnson's  message  on  the  qual- 
ity of  American  government.  He  has 
identified  the  obstacles  that  are  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  most  effective 
execution  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
fashioned  in  the  law.  He  h£is  listed  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  and  which 
need  to  be  taken  to  overcome  these 
obstacles. 

Many  of  these  problems  can  be  re- 
solved under  the  existing  powers  that 
have  been  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  the  Congress. 
The  establishment  of  the  plarming-pro- 
graming-budgetlng  system  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  an  example  of  creative  ad- 
ministration already  underway.  The  use 
that  the  President  has  made  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  in  forging 
closer  ties  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Governors  of  the  States,  and 
the  chief  executives  of  local  govern- 
ments is  giving  a  new  meaning  and  new- 
strength  to  the  federal  system. 

But  some  of  the  President's  proposals 
for  improving  the  quality  of  American 
government  will  require  action  by  the 
Congress.  While  the  Constitution  puts 
basic  responsibility  in  the  President  for 
administering  the  laws,  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  provide  him  with 
the  necessary  tools  where  they  are  lack- 
ing or  when  they  are  Inadequate.  While 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  President's  pro- 
posals in  specific  form,  certainly  the 
forthcoming  Public  Service  Education 
Act  and  Intergovernmental  Manpower 
Act  will  deserve  our  most  sympathetic 
coiisideration  and  support.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  to  reduce  pov- 
erty, eliminate  slumis,  and  create  good 
and  safe  neighborhoods  In  great  cities 
will  not  be  carried  out  unless  our  public 
servants  are  well  trained  in  the  most 
modern  and  scientific  administrative 
methods. 

Similarly,  we  must  support  realistic 
proposals  to  simplify  the  present  chaos 
of  our  grant-in-aid  system.  The  costs 
of  planning  and  administering  nearly 
200  separate  grant  programs  detract 
shai-ply  from  the  potential  benefits  of 
these  programs  as  a  whole. 

I  am  impressed  by  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  In  this  message.  I 
applaud  the  constructive  measures  he 
has  already  taken,  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  the  program 
the  President  has  outlined  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speak- 
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er  In  our  time  we  have  made  much  of  the 
catch  phrase  that  the  President  is  the 
only  representative  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  not  often,  however,  that  the  President 
assumes  the  role  of  l>eing  the  advocate 
and  representative  of  50  States,  of  over 
3,000  counties.  18,000  municipalities, 
17,000  townships,  and  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  units  making  up  our  Slate 
and  local  instrumentalities  of  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson  has  assumed 
that  role  and  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  share  in  it  by  taking  action  to  breathe 
new  life  blood  into  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

If  the  States  and  their  local  govern- 
ments are  to  be  effective  partners  in  the 
Federal  system  which  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  taken  an  oath  to  support, 
it  Is  our  clear  duty  to  respond  to  the 
President's  call  for  enactment  of  two 
bills  which  he  has  recommended  in  his 
special  message  on  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  the  Intergovernmental 
Manpower  Act  and  the  Public  Service 
Education  Act. 

Neither  bill,  nor  both  together,  will 
solve  the  manpower  needs  of  the  States 
and  localities.  In  the  last  analysis,  this 
is  not  a  Federal  responsibility.  But,  by 
providing  strong  evidence  of  Federal 
concern  and  Federal  willingness  to  help. 
I  believe  we  can  be  sure  that  the  present 
manpower  crisis  will  begin  to  recede. 

Those  who  choose  to  argue  that  the 
States  are  anachroni-sms  and  that  local 
government  can  no  longer  have  any  but 
a  very  limited  service  role,  deny  every- 
thing which  our  federal  system  stands 
for.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems of  concern  to  our  country  which  are 
national  in  scope  and  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  many  other  prob- 
lems of  our  society  can  best  be  defined, 
attacked,  and  solved  by  collaboration  at 
all  levels  of  government — with  the  final 
and  most  important  point  of  impact  be- 
ing the  States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties. It  is  this  need  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  addressed  himself  in  calling 
for  a  program  of  financial  support  to  the 
States,  to  local  governments,  and  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  new. 
adequately  trained  personnel  for  gov- 
ernmental careers  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  and  to  upgrade  the  skill  of  the 
personnel  who  already  have  chosen  to 
work  in  our  statehouses  and  city  halls. 

The  Congress,  as  often  as  the  Presi- 
dent, has  said  that  every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  expect  full  value  for  his  tax  dol- 
lar. Full  value  of  the  tax  dollar  depends 
on  competent,  well-trained  personnel. 
We  have  been  slow  to  recognize  that  im- 
portant fact,  and  we  have  been  even 
slower  to  recognize  the  demands  which 
new  Federal  programs  have  placed  upon 
State  and  local  governments  to  recruit 
End  to  retain  in  their  service  the  skills 
necessary  to  give  our  Federal  programs 
substance,  meaning,  and  effect.  The 
programs  proposed  by  the  President  are 
a  first  step  to  assure  that  personnel  at 
all  levels  of  government  can  live  up  to 
the  responsibilities  vested  in  them.  The 
example  which  the  Federal  Government 
v.ill  set  by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  be  one  which  the  States 
and  localities  will  refuse  to  follow.  I 
support    the    President's    recommenda- 


tions, and  I  ask  every  Member  to  join 
me  in  that  support.  Let  our  effort  be  in 
the  direction  of  improving  this  legisla- 
tion, not  opposing  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Uir.  Speaker,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  emphasis 
the  President  has  placed  on  efficiency 
in  government  in  his  message  on  the 
quality  of  government  presented  today. 
American  industry  becomes  more  effi- 
cient through  competition.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  kind  of  business  compe- 
tition, government  must  take  advantage 
of  other  incentives  to  increase  efficiency. 
The  President  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  he  is  determined  to  obtain 
for  the  public  the  maximum  benefit  from 
each  dollar  spent.  And  it  is  clear  that 
he  intends  to  continue  his  efforts  to  per- 
meate the  executive  branch  with  a  high 
sense  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  real  test  of  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment is  in  the  relationship  between  the 
benefits  and  the  costs  of  Government 
programs.  The  President  has  outlined 
f.vo  management  tools  designed  to  im- 
prove that  relationship. 

The  first  of  these  tools,  known  as  the 
planning-programing-budgeting  system 
requires  agencies  to  ask  fundamental 
questions  about  objectives,  precise  bene- 
fits to  be  provided  and  feasible  alteina- 
tive  programs.  Budget  requests  must  be 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  programs.  This  kind  of 
analysis  takes  skilled  people,  but  it  has 
shown  its  worth  both  in  industry  and  in 
the  Defense  Department.  Congress 
oupht  to  provide  the  funds  requested  to 
make  those  skills  available  to  Federal 
agencies. 

The  second  tool  described  by  the 
President  is  cost  reduction.  The  con- 
cept of  each  agency  setting  annual  cost 
reduction  goals  for  itself,  and  then  en- 
listing the  support  of  all  employees  to 
meet  those  goals  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit. 

The  President's  intention  to  establish 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Cost  Reduction 
demonstrates  his  determination  to  ex- 
pand cost  reduction  activities.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  benefit  from  an  exchange 
of  ideas  with  business  and  labor  leaders 
on  questions  of  cost  reductions. 

Efficiency  in  government  as  a  tech- 
nique is  good.  With  the  added  goal  of 
dollar  savings  and  improved  programs, 
it  is  even  more  attractive. 

I  compliment  the  President  for  his 
continuing  and  extraordinary  efforts  to 
make  American  government  better  and 
more  effective. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  President's  message 
on  the  quality  of  American  government. 

This  Nation  faces  a  crucial  test.  We 
have  embarked  on  vast  programs  of 
grants-in-aid  to  solve  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  of  poverty,  of  our  educational 
system,  of  pollution  and  many  other  pro- 
grams that  touch  our  daily  lives.  The 
course  was  chosen  deliberately.  The  al- 
ternatives would  have  been  to  do  nothing 
or  to  embark  on  a  series  of  direct  Fed- 
eral programs.  However,  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  local  initiative  and 
to  make  maximum  response  to  local 
problems,  th?  administration  has  chosen 
the  grant-in-aid  approach  which  re- 
quires all  levels  of  government — Federal, 


State,  and  local — to  work  together  in  a 
close  partnership.  Now  the  effectiveness 
of  that  partnership  is  being  tested. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  going  through 
a  series  of  growing  pains.  This  is  hardly 
surprising  in  view  of  the  rate  at  wliich 
grant-in-aid  programs  have  expanded  in 
scope  and  numbers.  But,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's message  indicates,  remedies  are 
being  developed  for  the  gravest  difficul- 
ties we  face.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
improve  intergovernmental  communica- 
tions, to  increase  consultation  with  State 
and  local  elected  chief  executives,  to  im- 
prove our  grant-in-aid  structure  and  to 
review  Federal  field  office  locations. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  is  needed  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  make  this  sys- 
tem work  effectively— to  make  creative 
federalism  a  reality.  I  am  encouraged 
that  we  have  recognized  the  tasks  ahead 
and  that  the  President  is  moving  vigor- 
ously to  attack  basic  problems.  The 
Congress  must  be  prepared  to  work  con- 
structively toward  the  same  objectives. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  President's 
message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  UNDER  COM- 
MUNICATIONS SATELLITE  ACT  OF 
1962— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  89) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read, 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Accomplishments  of  the  past  year 
under  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962  have  brought  mankind  to  the 
threshold  of  a  full-time  global  commu- 
nications service  to  which  all  nations  of 
the  world  may  have  equal  access,  from 
which  all  nations  of  the  world  may  de- 
rive their  share  of  the  benefits. 

Our  space  technologj'  is  opening  new 
doorways  to  world  peace.  Within  the 
grasp  of  the  world's  peoples  is  the  po- 
tential for  completely  new,  heretofore 
unimagined  ways  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion for  expanding  world  tiade.  for  en- 
hancing educational  opportunities,  for 
uplifting  the  spirit  and  enriching  the 
lives  of  people  everywhere. 

Fifty-five  nations  of  the  world  liave 
joined  the  Intelsat  consortium  and 
pledged  their  collective  efforts  toward 
establishing  a  single,  global  communica- 
tions system  which  can  advance  the  so- 
cial, political,  cultural,  and  economic  in- 
terests of  all. 

Oiu-  Nation  has  stated  in  the  past  and 
It  reaffirms  its  policy  of  making  available 
as  promptly  as  possible  the  vast  benefits 
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of  this  new  technology  to  its  own  peo- 
ple and  to  the  people  of  all  nations. 

This  policy  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  be- 
lief that  nations  can  come  closer  to- 
gether and  world  peace  can  be  obtained 
if  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  given 
the  opportunity  for  understanding  the 
interests,  the  problems,  the  cultures,  and 
the  aspirations  of  one  another. 

We  will  continue  in  full  partnership 
with  our  international  nei^'hbors  to  seek 
an  environment  in  which  all  nations — in 
particular  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world — can  obtain  hierh-quality  commu- 
nications with  all  others. 

There  has  been  con.sistent  effort  and 
effective  progre.ss  at  all  levels  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  our  committees  in 
Congress  on  behalf  of  achieving  the  aims 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act. 
Under  section  404(ai  of  the  act,  I  am 
transmitting  to  Congress  a  report  of  this 
progress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1967. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE- 
PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CITY  OF  PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3799) 
for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket. 
RI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pre.iudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEALING     THE      •COOLY    TRADE" 
LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  857)  to 
repeal  the   "cooly  trade"  laws. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire if  this  in  any  way  affects  the  quota 
under  the  current  immigration  law  as 
amended'' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  author  of  this 
bill,  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  quota 
system. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  857 

A   bill   to  repeal  tlie  •'cooly  trade"  laws 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1862  enacted  so- 
called  'cooly  trade'  legislation  prohibiting 
certain  activity  involving  the  procuring, 
transportation,  disposition,  sale,  or  transfer 
of  persons  who  are  subjects  of  China.  Japan, 
or  of  any  other  oriental  country,  as  servants 
or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or 
labor;  and 

Whereas  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  the  "cooly  trade"  legislation  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  prevalent,  and 
changed  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions here  and  abroad  have  rendered  that 
legislation    archaic    and    anachronistic:    and 

Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  the 
"cooly  trade"  laws  is  inconsistent  with  later 
policies  of  the  Congress  under  which  other 
statutes  singling  out  oriental  peoples  have 
been  repealed   or  modified;    and 

Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  the 
term  "cooly  "  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
is  an  unnecessary  and  disparaging  reminder 
of  a  past  historical  period  which  may  cause 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  present  relation- 
ships between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  oriental  countries:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Represerttatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  sec- 
tions 2158  2163.  Revised  Statutes,  and  sec- 
tions 1.  2,  and  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875 
(ch  141.  18  Stat.  477)  (8  U.S.  Code  331-339). 
are  hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  all  "Whereas" 
clauses. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  once  again  to  urge  pas.sage  of  this 
legislation.  This  body  on  September  19, 
1966.  passed  the  measure  which  I  had 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  but  it 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  before 
adjournment.  I  commend  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  FeighanI,  and  members  of  his  sub- 
committee for  the  early  action  which 
was  taken  in  reporting  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced this  year,  and  I  urge  the  prompt 
enactment  during  the  present  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  of  this  long  overdue 
legislation. 

The  so-called  "cooly  trade"  laws  were 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1862  and  1875  to 
correct  the  then  widespread  practice  of 
exploiting  persons  of  oriental  descent, 
particularly  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in 
connection  with  their  procurement 
abroad  for  importation  into  the  United 
States  to  be  held  in  service  as  servants 
or  apprentices.  Criminal  sanctions  were 
imposed  on  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  such  practice.  These  laws  have  re- 
mained in  our  statute  books  to  this  day. 
However  commendable  they  may  have 
been  at  one  time,  these  laws  are  obsolete 


and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  of  no 
effect  under  today's  enlightened  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  word  "cooly"  carries  an  un- 
fortunate connotation  in  the  Far  East, 
a  fact  which  it  would  appear  we  are  de- 
liberately ignoring  as  we  perpetuate 
these  laws  in  our  statute  books. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Far  East  and  its  lar^'e 
population  of  Asian  descent,  is  perhaps 
more  sensitive  than  any  other  area  of  the 
country  to  the  situation  which  exists  as 
a  result  of  these  laws.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  857  would  remove  a  possible  source 
of  public  misunderstanding  and  promote 
better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  unanimous  vote 
infavorof  H.R.  857. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  H.R.  857  introduced 
by  my  able  colleague  from  Hawaii,  who 
has  sponsored  this  legislation  in  both 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses.  H.R.  857 
is  designed  to  remove  from  the  statute 
books  the  so-called  "cooly  trade"  laws, 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1862  and  1875  in 
a  far-removed  era  of  East-West  rela- 
tions. The  practice  of  bringing  Oriental 
persons  to  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  under  conditions  of 
servitude  to  do  the  manual  labor  involved 
in  railroad  building,  sugar  production, 
and  other  burgeoning  industries  for 
which  manpower  was  needed,  brought 
forth  humanitarian  cries  of  protest 
throughout  America,  and  this  appeal  to 
the  national  conscience  resulted  in  laws 
to  prohibit  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
Oriental  laborers  as  though  they  were 
property. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  days  are 
long  past,  and  the  "cooly  trade"  laws 
can  now  be  considered  anachronisms. 

In  addition,  we  amended  the  immi- 
gration laws  in  1965  in  our  first  step 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  national  origins 
quotas  for  those  who  wish  to  emigrate 
to  this  country,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  now 
time  to  remove  from  the  books  those 
previous  laws  which  are  no  longer  needed 
and  which  also  carry  connotations  of 
inferiority  for  the  mistreated  Oriental 
whose  plight  they  were  designed  to  re- 
lieve a  centiu-y  ago.  While  we  go  about 
the  business  of  building  bridges  to  Asia 
and  cementing  relations  with  many 
countries  of  the  east,  we  should  wipe 
out  the  references  which  are  a  reminder 
of  an  unhappier  era  and  which  can  only 
serve  as  a  potential  barrier  to  better 
international  relations. 

All  Federal  agencies  affected  agree 
that  these  laws  might  well  be  disposed 
of  now,  and  I  join  my  colleague  in  urging 
favorable  action  today  by  the  House  on 
this  legislation  to  repeal  the  "cooly 
trade"  laws. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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THE    COMMISSION    ON    NATIONAL 
OBSERVANCES    AND    HOLIDAYS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2513) 
relating  to  national  observances  and  hol- 
idays, and  for  other  pnrrwses. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDITOR  COMMITTEE  FUNCTIONS 
AND  EXPENSES  UNDER  CHAPTER 
XI  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2518) 
to  amend  sections  337  and  338  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new  section 
339. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  2518 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House pf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
337  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended  (11 
U.S.C.  737).  l8  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  337.  At  such  meeting,  or  at  any  ad- 
journment thereof,  the  Judge  or  referee  shall, 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  arrangement — 

"(1)  designate  the  receiver  or  trustee,  if 
»ny,  or  the  debtor  or  a  person  specially  ap- 
pointed as  disbursing  agent  to  distribute, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  court,  the  con- 
sideration, if  any,  to  be  deposited  by  the 
debtor;  and,  if  a  disbursing  agent  is  so  ap- 
pointed, require  such  person  to  give  bond 
with  a  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  court 
In  such  amount  as  the  court  shall  fix,  and 
fix  the  amount  or  rate  of  his  compensation, 
not  in  excess  of  the  compensation  allowable 
to  a  receiver  serving  as  a  mere  custodian 
under  this  Act; 

"(2)  fix  a  time  within  which  the  debtor 
shall  deposit,  in  such  place  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
court,  the  consideration,  if  any.  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  creditors,  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  all  debts  which  have  priority, 
unless  such  priority  creditors  shall  have 
waived  their  claims  on  such  deposit,  or  con- 
sented in  writing  to  any  provision  of  the 
arrangement  for  otherwise  dealing  with  such 
claims,  and  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the 
oosts  and  expenses  of  the  proceeding;  and 

"(3)  fix  a  time  for  the  filing  of  the  appli- 
cation to  confirm  the  arrangement  and  for 
a  hearing  on  the  confirmation  thereof  or  any 
objections  to  the  confirmation,  vinless  such 
times  have  already  been  named  in  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  or  unless  all  creditors  affected 
by  the  arrangement  have  accepted   it." 

Sec  2.  Section  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  738),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  338.  At  such  meeting,  the  creditors 
may  elect  a  committee,  if  none  has  previous- 
ly been  elected  under  this  Act,  and,  if  a 
trustee  has  not  previously  been  elected  or 
appointed,  may  nominate  a  trustee  who 
shall  thereafter  qualify  In  case  it  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  administer  the  estate  in 
bankruptcy  as  provided  under  this  chapter." 

Sec.  3.  That  after  section  338  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  as  amended  ( 1 1  U.S.C.  738 1 .  a  new 
section  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  339.  (1)  The  functions  of  a  com- 
ttilttee  elected  as  provided  In  section  338  of 
this  chapter  may  Include  the  following:  (a) 
to  examine  Into  the  conduct  of  the  debtor's 
affairs  and  the  causes  of  his  insolvency,  or 
inability  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  mature; 
(b)  to  consider  whether  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  debtor  is  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  creditors,  and  is  feasible;  (c) 
to  negotiate  with  the  debtor  concerning  the 


terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement  and  to 
advise  the  creditors  of  Its  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto;  (d)  to  report  to  the 
creditors  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  proceeding;  (e)  to  collect  and 
file  with  the  court  acceptances  of  the  ar- 
rangement proposed;  and  (f)  to  perform  such 
other  services  as  may  contribute  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  arrangement. 

"(2)  A  committee  elected  as  provided  in 
section  338  of  this  chapter  may  employ  such 
agents,  attorneys,  and  accountants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  in  the  performance 
Of  its  functions.  Expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee for  such  assistance,  whether  Incurred 
before  or  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  un- 
der this  chapter,  shall  be  allowed  as  an  ex- 
pense of  administration  to  the  extent 
deemed  reasonable  and  necessary  by  the 
court,  provided  the  arrangement  Is  con- 
firmed. Such  expenses  incurred  by  the 
committee  before  its  election  in  accordance 
with  section  338  shall  not  be  disallowed  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  the  committee's  com- 
position, provided  a  majority  of  the 
committee  when  it  incurred  the  expense  con- 
tinue as  members  of  the  elected  commit- 
tee." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FILING  OF  CLAIMS  IN  CHAPTER  XI 
PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2519 »  to 
amend  sections  334,  355.  367,  and  369  of 
the  Banki'uptcy  Act. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2519 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.-'e 
of  Represeyitatixes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  C07igress  assembled .  That  section 
334  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  734)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  334.  Not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  forty  days  after  the  petition  is 
filed  the  court  shall  hold  a  first  meeting  of 
creditors." 

Sec.  2.  Section  355  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  755)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec  355.  Creditors,  including  the  United 
Stp.tes.  any  State,  and  any  subdivision  there- 
of, shall  file  their  proofs  of  claim  before  con- 
firmation except  as  follows: 

"(1)  if  scheduled  by  the  debtor,  a  claim 
may  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  mailing  notice  of  confirmation  to  credi- 
tors but  shall  not  be  allowed  for  an  amount 
in  excess  of  that  set  forth  in  the  debtor's 
schedules;  and 

"(2)  a  claim  arising  from  the  rejection  of 
an  executory  contract  of  the  debtor  may  be 
filed  within  such  time  as  the  court  may 
direct" 

Sec.  3.  Paiagraph  (3)  of  section  367  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  767(3)  i  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  consideration  deposited,  if  any. 
shall  be  distributed  and  the  rights  provided 
by  the  arrangement  shall  inure  to  the  credi  • 
tors  affected  by  the  arrangement,  including 
the  United  States,  any  State,  and  any  sub- 
division thereof,  whose  claims  are  filed  within 
tlie  time  prescribed  by  section  355  of  this 
chapter  and  are  allowed:  and" 

Sec.  4.  Section  369  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  769)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  369.  The  court  shall  in  any  event  re- 
tain jurisdiction  until  the  final  allowance  or 
disallowance  of  all  claims  affected  by  the 
arrangement  which  have  been  filed  within 
the  limitations  as  to  time  and  amount  pre- 
scribed by  section  355  but  have  not  been 
allowed  or  disallowed  prior  to  confirmation." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPROVING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  ESTATES  IN  SUPERSEDING 
BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  2517' 
to  amend  sections  64a,  238,  378.  and  483 
of  the  Bankiiiptcy  Act  and  to  repeal 
sections  354  and  459  of  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Reprcseyilatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 64a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U  S  C. 
104(a))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  64.  Debts  Which  Have  Priority  — a 
The  debts  to  have  priority.  In  advance  of 
the  payment  of  dividends  to  creditors,  and 
to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  bankrupt  estates, 
and  the  order  of  payment,  sliall  be  ( 1  i  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  administration,  in- 
cluding the  actual  and  necessary  costs  and 
expenses  of  preserving  the  estate  subsequcm 
to  fihng  the  petition;  the  fees  for  the 
referees'  salary  and  expense  fund;  the  filing 
fees  paid  by  creditors  in  involuntary  cases 
or  by  persons  other  than  the  bankrupts  in 
voluntary  cases:  where  property  of  the 
bankrupt,  transferred  or  concealed  by  him 
either  before  or  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion, is  recovered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  by  the  eflforts  and  at 
the  cost  and  expense  of  one  or  more  creditorf=. 
the  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of  sucii 
recovery;  the  trustee's  expenses  in  opposing 
the  bankrupt's  discharge  or  in  connection 
with  the  criminal  prosecution  of  an  offense 
punishable  under  chapter  9  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  an  offense  con- 
cerning the  business  or  property  of  the 
bankrupt  punishable  under  other  laws, 
Federal  or  State:  the  fees  and  mileage  pay- 
able to  witnesses  as  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  sor  the  pro- 
lessional  services  actually  rendered,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  attorneys  em- 
ployed, to  the  bankrupt  in  voluntary  anJ 
Involuntary  cases,  and  to  the  i>€titionlng 
creditors  in  Involuntary  cases,  and  IX  the 
court  adjudges  the  debtor  bankrupt  over  the 
debtor's  objection  or  pursuant  to  a  volunt.iry 
petition  filed  by  the  debtor  during  the 
pendency  of  an  Involuntary  proceeding,  tor 
the  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  incurred, 
or  the  reasonable  disbursements  made,  by 
them,  including  but  not  limited  to  comperi- 
satlon  of  accountants  and  appraisers  em- 
ployed by  them.  In  such  amount  as  the 
court  may  allow.  Where  an  order  is  entered 
in  a  proceeding  under  any  chapter  of  this 
Act  directing  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded 
with,  the  costs  and  expenses  of  administra- 
tion incurred  in  the  ensuing  bankrviptcy 
proceeding,  including  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  by  a  debtor  in  possessi-n.  receiver, 
or  trustee  in  preparing  the  schedule  and 
statement  required  to  be  filed  by  section  23H 
378,  or  483.  shall  have  priority  in  advance  of 
payment  of  the  unpaid  costs  f.nd  expenses 
of  administration,  including  the  allowance£ 
prov.ded  for  in  such  chapter,  incurred  m 
the  superseded  proceeding  and  in  the  sus- 
pended bankruptcy  proceeding,  if  any;  (2i 
wages  and  commissions,  not  to  exceed  $600 
to  each  claimant,  which  has  been  earned 
within  three  months  before-the  date  of  IVie 
commencement  of  the  prOTeeding.  due  to 
workmen,  servants,  clerks,  or  traveling,  or 
city  sale.sm:n  on  salary  or  coijimission  basis, 
whole  or  part  time,  whether  or  not  selling 
exclusUely  for  the  bankrupt:  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term  traveling 
or  city  salesman'  shall  include  all  such  sales- 
men, wiiether  or  not  they  are  independent 
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contractors  selling  the  products  or  services 
cf  the  bankrupt  on  a  commission  basis,  with 
or  without  a  drawing  account  or  formal 
contract:  (3)  where  the  confirmation  of  an 
arrangement  or  wage  earner  plan  or  the 
bankrupt's  discharge  has  been  refused,  re- 
voked, or  set  aside  upon  the  objection  and 
through  the  efforts  and  at  the  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  one  or  more  creditors,  or.  where 
through  the  efforts  and  at  the  cost  and  fx- 
pense  of  one  or  more  creditors,  evidence 
shall  have  been  adduced  resulting  In  the 
conviction  of  any  person  of  an  offense  un- 
der chapter  9  of  title  18  of  the  Utlited  States 
Cod»,  the  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of 
such  creditors  in  obtaining  such  refusal, 
revocation,  or  setting  aside,  or  in  adducing 
such  evidence;  (4)  taxes  which  became 
It'gally  due  and  owing  by  the  bankrupt  to 
the  United  States  or  to  any  State  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  which  are  not  released 
by  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy:  Provided. 
hou-cver.  That  no  priority  over  general  un- 
secured claims  shall  pertain  to  taxes  not 
Included  in  the  foregoing  priority:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  no  order  shall  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  a  tax  assessed  against 
any  property  of  the  bankrupt  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  Interest  of  the  bankrupt 
estate  therein  as  determined  by  the  court; 
and  (3)  debts  other  than  for  ta.xes  owing  to 
any  person.  Including  the  United  States, 
who  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  to  priority,  and  rent  owing  to  a 
landlord  who  is  entitled  to  priority  by 
applicable  State  law  or  who  is  entitled  to 
priority  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  c 
of  section  67  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  priority  for  rent  to  a  landlord 
Shall  be  restricted  to  the  rent  which  Is 
legally  due  and  owning  for  the  actual  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  premises  affected,  and 
which  accrued  within  three  months  before 
the  date  of  bankruptcy." 

SBC.  2.  Section  238  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
( 1 1  U.S.C.  638 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  238.  a.  Upon  the  entry  of  an  order 
directing  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded 
with — 

"  (1 )  where  the  petition  was  filed  under  sec- 
tion 127  of  this  Act.  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing shall  be  deemed  reinstated  and  shall 
thereafter  be  conducted,  so  far  as  possible,  as 
If  the  petition  under  this  chapter  had  not 
been  filed;  or  where  the  petition  was  filed 
under  section  128  of  this  Act.  the  proceeding 
shall  thereafter  be  conducted  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect 
as  If  an  Involuntary  petition  for  adjudication 
had  been  filed  at  the  time  when  the  petition 
under  this  chapter  was  filed,  and  a  decree 
oi  adjudication  had  been  entered  at  the  time 
when  the  petition  under  this  chapter  was 
approved: 

"  ( 2 )  a  trustee  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  44  of  this  Act  and  shall 
supersede  any  trustee  previously  appointed: 

"(3)  a  sepvarate  schedule  listing  unpaid 
obligations  Incurred  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition  under  this  chapter.  Including  the 
amounts  owing,  the  creditors"  names,  and 
their  addresses  or  places  of  business,  and  a 
statement  of  all  contracts,  executory  In  whole 
or  In  part,  assumed  or  entered  Into  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of 
such  order  or  within  such  further  time  as 
the  court  may  allow;  such  schedule  and 
statement  shall  be  filed  by  the  debtor  for  any 
obligations  incurred  and  contracts  assumed 
or  entered  into  by  it  while  continued  In  pos- 
session and  before  the  qualification  of  a  re- 
ceiver or  trustee,  if  any,  under  this  chapter, 
and  if  a  receiver  or  trustee  has  qualified. 
th?  schedule  and  statement  shall  be  filed 
bv  such  receiver  or  trustee  for  any  obliga- 
tions incurred  and  contracts  assumed  or 
ente.-ed  into  by  him;  and 

"(4)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  only  claims  for  taxes  due  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  any  subdivision  there- 
of at  the  time  of  lUlng  of  the  original  peti- 


tion under  this  Act  and  such  claims  as  are 
provable  under  section  63  of  this  Act  shall 
be  allowed:  and.  as  to  any  such  claims  not 
already  duly  filed,  where  the  petition  was 
filed  under  section  127  of  this  Act  and  an 
order  setting  the  first  date  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  creditors  was  made  before  the  filing 
of  such  petition,  the  date  of  mailing  of  no- 
tice to  creditors  of  the  entry  of  the  order  di- 
recting that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  subdivision  n  of 
section  57  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  the 
first  date  set  for  the  first  meeting  of  credi- 
tors: but  if  the  time  for  filing  claims  in  a 
pending  bankruptcy  proceeding  had  expired 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  petition  un(!er  this 
chiptcr,  claims  not  f.led  within  the  time 
prescribed  or  as  permitted  by  subdivision  n 
of  section  57  of  this  Act,  shiill  not  be  allowed 
in  the  reinstated  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

•b.  Any  contract  which  is  entered  Into  or 
assumed  by  a  debtor  in  possession,  receiver, 
or  trustee  In  a  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter and  which  is  executory  in  whole  or  In  part 
at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  an  order  dlrect- 
in«  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  rejected  unless  expressly 
assumed  within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of 
such  order  or  the  qualification  of  the  trustee 
in  bankrviptcy.  whichever  is  the  later,  but 
the  court  may  for  cause  shown  extend  or 
reduce  the  time.  When  a  contract  entered 
Into  or  assumed  In  a  superseded  proceeding 
is  rejected,  the  resulting  liability  shall  con- 
stitute a  cost  of  administration  of  the  super- 
seded proceeding. 

"c.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  schedule  and 
statement  required  by  subdivision  a  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  make  an  order  direct- 
ing the  claims  against  the  debtor  In  posses- 
sion, receiver,  or  trustee,  Including  all  claims 
of  the  United  SUttes,  any  State,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  to  be  filed,  and  the  holders 
of  such  claims  to  be  notified  to  file  their 
claims  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  order.  The  court  shall  designate  the 
form  and  manner  In  which  the  notice  shall 
be  given.  Notwlthstsmdlng  the  foregoing, 
claims  not  duly  scheduled  as  provided  in 
subdivision  a  of  this  section  and  claims  aris- 
ing from  rejection  of  executory  contracts 
under  subdivision  b  of  this  section  may  be 
filed  within  such  further  time  as  the  court 
may  direct.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  claims  against  the  debtor  in 
possession,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be 
proved  and  filed  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  57  of  this  Act. 

"d.  Claims  directed  to  be  filed  under  sub- 
division c  of  this  section  but  not  filed  within 
the  time  therein  provided  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed and  shall  be  barred,  and  the  debtor 
In  possession,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be 
forever  discharged  from  any  liability  with 
respect  to  such  claims.  When  all  claims 
which  have  been  duly  allowed  have  been 
paid  in  full,  claims  directed  to  be  filed  but 
not  filed  within  the  time  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  subdivision  c  and  claims  not  allowable 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  subdivision  a  of  this 
section  because  not  filed  within  the  time 
prescribed  therein  may  nevertheless  be  filed 
within  such  time  as  the  court  may  fix  or  for 
cause  shown  extend  and,  If  duly  proved,  shall 
be  allowed  against  any  surplus  remaining  In 
such  case." 

Sec.  3.  Section  378  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  778)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  378.  a.  Upon  the  entry  of  an  order 
directing  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded 
with— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
section  321  of  this  Act.  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  deemed  reinstated  and 
thereafter  shall  be  conducted,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, as  If  such  petition  under  this  chapter 
had  not  been  filed; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
section  322  of  this  Act,  the  proceeding  shall 
be  conducted,  so  far  as  possible.  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  like  effect  as  If  a  voluntary 


petition  for  adjudication  In  bankruptcy  had 
been  filed  and  a  decree  of  adjudication  h.^d 
been  entered  on  the  day  when  the  petition 
under  this  chapter  was  filed;  and  the  tru.'-tre 
nominated  by  creditors  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  court,  or,  if  not  su 
nominated  or  if  the  trustee  so  nominated 
fails  to  qualify  within  five  days  after  notice 
to  him  of  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  trustee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  court: 

"(3)  a  separate  schedule  listing  unp.%id 
obligations  Incurred  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition  under  this  chapter,  including  the 
amounts  owing,  the  creditors'  names,  and 
their  addresses  or  places  of  bu.sliiess.  and  a 
statement  of  all  contracts,  executory  In 
whole  or  In  part,  assumed  or  entered  into 
after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  court  within  thirty  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  order  or  within  such  further 
time  as  the  court  may  allow;  such  schedule 
and  st<itement  shall  be  filed  by  the  debtor  for 
any  obligations  incurred  and  contracts  as- 
sumed or  entered  into  by  him  while  con- 
tinued in  possession  and  before  the  qualific.i- 
tion  of  a  receiver,  if  any,  under  this  Act.  and 
If  a  receiver  has  qualified  or  a  trustee  has 
been  continued  In  possession,  the  schedule 
and  statement  shall  be  filed  by  such  receiver 
or  trustee  for  any  obligations  incurred  and 
contracts  assumed  or  entered  into  by  him; 
and 

"(4)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  tiu.s 
section,  only  claims  for  taxes  due  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  any  subdivision  there- 
of at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  original 
petition  under  this  Act  and  such  claims  as 
are  provable  under  section  63  of  this  Act 
shall  be  allowed:  and,  as  to  any  such  claims 
not  already  duly  filed,  where  the  petition 
was  filed  under  section  321  of  this  Act  and 
an  order  setting  the  first  date  for  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors  was  made  before  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  date  of  mailing 
of  notice  to  creditors  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  directing  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded 
with  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  subdivision  n 
of  section  57  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  the 
first  date  set  for  the  first  meeting  of  credi- 
tors; but  if  the  time  for  filing  claims  in  a 
pending  bankruptcy  proceeding  had  expired 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  this 
chapter,  claims  not  filed  within  the  time 
prescribed  or  as  permitted  by  subdivision  n 
of  section  57  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed In  the  reinstated  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing. 

"b.  Any  contract  which  Is  entered  Into  or 
assumed  by  a  debtor  In  possession,  receiver, 
or  trustee  In  a  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter and  which  Is  executory  In  whole  or  in 
part  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  an  order 
directing  that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected  unless  ex- 
pressly assumed  within  sixty  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  order  or  the  qualification  of 
the  trustee  In  bankruptcy,  whichever  Is  the 
later,  but  the  court  may  for  cause  shown 
extend  or  reduce  the  time.  When  a  contract 
entered  Into  or  assumed  In  a  superseded  pro- 
ceeding Is  rejected,  the  resulting  liability 
shall  constitute  a  cost  administration  of  the 
superseded  proceeding. 

"c.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  schedule  and 
statement  required  by  subdivision  a  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  make  an  order  di- 
recting the  claims  against  the  debtor  in  pos- 
session, receiver,  or  trustee,  including  all 
claims  of  the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof,  to  be  filed,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  such  claims  to  be  notified  to  file  their 
claims  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  order.  The  court  shall  designate  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  the  notice  shall 
be  given.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
claims  not  duly  scheduled  as  provided  in 
subdivision  a  of  this  section  and  claims  aris- 
ing from  rejection  of  executory  contracts 
under  subdivision  b  of  this  section  may  be 
filed  within  such  further  time  as  the  court 
may  direct.     Except  as  otherwise  provided 


In  this  section,  claims  against  the  debtor  in 
possession,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be 
proved  and  filed  In  the  manner  provided  in 
section  57  of  this  Act. 

"d.  Claims  directed  to  be  filed  under  sub- 
division c  of  this  section  but  not  filed  within 
the  time  therein  provided  shall  not  be 
allowed  and  shall  be  barred,  and  the  debtor 
m  possession,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  be  for- 
ever discharged  from  any  liability  with  re- 
spect to  such  claims.  When  all  claims  which 
h.ive  been  duly  allowed  have  been  paid  in 
lull,  claims  directed  to  be  filed  but  not  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
division c  and  claims  not  allowable  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  subdivision  a  of  this  section 
because  not  filed  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein  may  nevertheless  be  filed  within  such 
time  as  the  court  may  fix  or  for  cause  shown 
extend  and.  if  duly  proved,  shall  be  allowed 
against  any  surplus  remaining  in  such  case." 

Sec.  4.  Section  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  883)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec  483.  a.  Ujxjn  the  entry  of  an  order 
directing     that     bankruptcy     be     proc-ceded 

Wltll— 

■  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  tiled  under 
section  421  of  this  Act.  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  deemed  reinstated  and  there- 
after shall  be  conducted,  so  far  as  possible. 
as  if  such  petition  under  this  ch.ipter  had  not 
been  filed; 

'  (2)   in  the  c.xse  of  a  petition  filed  under 

sect;ion  422  of  this  Act.  the  pnx-eediiig  shall 
thereafter  be  conducted,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  eftort  .1.5  u 
a  voluntary  petition  for  adjudication  h.id 
been  filed  and  a  decree  of  adjudication  had 
been  entered  on  the  day  when  such  original 
petition  under  this  chapter  w.is  filed: 

"(3)  a  separate  schedule  li.sting  unpaid 
obligations  incurred  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition  under  this  chapter,  including  the 
amounts  owing,  the  creditors'  names,  and 
their  addresses  or  places  of  business,  and  a 
statement  of  all  contracts,  executory  in  whole 
or  in  part,  assumed  or  entered  into  after  tlie 
filing  of  the  petition,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  within  thirty  days  after  tlic  entry  of 
such  order  or  within  such  further  time  as 
the  court  may  allow:  such  schedule  and  state- 
ment shall  be  filed  by  tlie  debtor  for  any 
obligations  incurred  and  contracts  a.ssumed 
or  entered  into  by  him  while  continued  in 
possession  and  before  tlie  quaUrication  of  a 
trustee,  if  any.  under  this  chapter,  and  if  a 
trustee  has  qualified,  the  schedule  and  state- 
ment shall  be  filed  by  such  trustee  for  any 
obligations  incurred  and  contr.icts  iissumed 
or  entered  into  by  him;  and 

"(4)  except  as  otherwise  pro  ided  111  this 
section,  only  claims  for  taxes  d  le  the  Uni'ed 
States  or  any  State  or  anv  subdivision  'Jiereof 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  original  peti- 
tion under  this  Act  and  such  claims  as  are 
provable  under  section  Ci  of  tliis  Act  ?h.ill  be 
allowed,  and  claims  not  already  filed  may  be 
filed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  n  of 
section  57  of  this  Act. 

"b.  Any  contract  which  is  entered  into  or 
assumed  by  a  debtor  in  possession  or  trustee 
in  a  proceeding  under  this  chapter  atid  which 
is  executory  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  time 
of  the  entry  of  an  order  directing  that  bank- 
ruptcy be  proceeded  with  sliall  be  deemed  to 
l)e  rejected  unless  expressly  assumed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  sucli  order  or 
the  qualification  of  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, whichever  is  the  later,  but  the  court 
may  for  cause  shown  extend  or  redxice  the 
time.  When  a  contract  entered  into  or  as- 
sumed In  a  superseded  proceeding  is  rejected, 
the  resulting  liability  shall  constitute  a  cost 
of    administration    of    the    superseded    pro- 

Iceeding. 
"c.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  schedule  and 
statement  required  by  subdivision  a  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  make  an  order  direct- 
ing the  claims  against  the  debtor  in  posses- 
sion or  trustee.  Including  all  claims  of  the 


United  States,  any  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  to  be  filed,  and  the  holders  of  such 
claims  to  be  notified  to  file  their  claims  with- 
in sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  order.  The 
court  shall  designate  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  the  notice  shall  be  given.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  claims  not  duly 
scheduled  as  provided  in  subdivision  a  of  tins 
section  and  claims  arising  from  rejection  of 
executory  contracts  under  subdivision  b  o! 
this  section  may  be  filed  within  such  further 
time  as  the  court  may  direct  Except  as 
otiierwise  provided  in  this  section,  claims 
against  tlic  debtor  in  possession  or  trustee 
shall  be  proved  and  filed  in  the  mannei  pro- 
vided in  section  57  of  this  Act. 

"d  C'aims  directed  to  be  filed  under  sub- 
division c  of  this  section  but  not  filed  witli- 
Ir  the  time  therein  provided  shall  not  be 
allowed  and  shall  be  barred,  and  the  debtor 
in  posses.":ion  or  trustee  shall  be  forever 
discharged  from  any  liability  with  respect 
to  such  claims.  When  all  claims  which  ha\c 
l3oen  du;y  allowed  have  been  paid  in  full, 
claims  directed  to  he  filed  but  not  filed  with- 
in the  time  {prescribed  pursuant  to  subdivi- 
sion c  and  claims  not  allowable  under  para- 
gr.Tph  i4)  of  subdivision  a  of  this  section 
i-ccause  not  filed  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein  may  nevertheless  be  filed  within  such 
time  as  the  court  may  fix  or  for  cause  shown 
(:-:teud  and.  if  diily  proved,  shall  be  allowed 
n^ainst  any  surplus  remaining  in  such  esse." 

Sfc,  5.  Sections  354  and  459  of  the  Bank- 
luptcv  Act  I  n  use.  754  and  859  1  are  hereby 
rrpc,<;(>d. 

The  bill  v.  as  oi'dei'e(3  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa,s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  ai-d  a  motion  to  recon- 
-sidei'  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Con.sent 
Calendar. 


VETERANS'     PENSION     AND     READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH.R.  2068'  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  ordei-  to  increase 
the  rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain 
veterans  and  their  widows,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional readjustment  assistance  for  vet- 
erans of  service  after  January'  31.  1955. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  c7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hom^e  of 
Rppresenlatives    of    the     United     States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
Sliort  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  ". 

Enlarging  uidou'f:  eligibilUy  for  benefits 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
sections  302(a).  404.  532(dl.  534(ci.  536(C). 
and  431(e).  title  38.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)   for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage,  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage.  ". 


(b)  Subsection  103(a).  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "co- 
habitated  with  him  for  five  or  more  years 
immediately  before  his  death.  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  cohabited  with  him  for  one 
year  or  more  immediately  before  h.s  death  or 
for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was  born  of 
the  purported  marriage  or  was  born  to  thein 
before  such  marriage" 

Pcrnic'ient  and  total  ff!«abii;i_i;  at  age  .sixfi/- 

five:    aid    aiid    attendance    allowance    for 

persons  in  vnrsing  hojne^ 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  ( a )  of  section  502 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "disabled  if 
he  iS'  the  following  ■■sixty-fi\e  years  oi  age 
or  older  or  ". 

(bi  Subsection  ib)  of  such  section  502  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  i2i"  immediately  after  "if 
he  IS". 

Ejclusioiis  from  annual  income 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  i7t  of  section  503 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  alter  amounts 
paid  by  "  the  following  a  wife  of  a  veteran 
for  the  expenses  of  his  last  illness,  and  by". 

(bi  Paragraph  (9i  of  such  section  503  is 
amended  by  inserting  "i.\i"  immediately 
after  amounts  paid  '  and  by  inserting  the 
following  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof:  "or  iBi  by  a  *idow  or  a 
wiie  oi  a  deceased  \eteran  for  the  List  illness 
and  iDUrial  of  a  child  of  such  veteran". 

iCMl)  Such  section  503  is  further 
^.mended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph 

■  1 14)  payments  of  annuities  elected  ui.dcr 
ch.,pter  73  of  title  10." 

i2)  Section  415(g|ili  of  title  38.  United 
St:ites  Code,  is  amended  (Ai  by  inserting 
'and  uiider  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959"  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  ra  the  end  of 
=  ubpiir;. graph  iCi.  iBi  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (C)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following  new  sub- 
p.iragraph 

■■|M)  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10" 

i3i   Section  1441  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,    is    amended    by   striking    out    "except 
section  415lg)    and  chapter  15  of  title  38". 
Pension  inrreascs  for  veteranfi  of  World  Wat  1 . 

World   War  II.  and   the  Korean  conflict 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  521  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended   to  appear  a.s  follo'ws; 


"Column  I 


Column  11 


Annua)  income 

Kquul  to  or 
.More  tlinn—   Ijul    less  than— 


<aiOO 
l.-W 

$B00 
1.2(l(» 
1.8U0 

$I<I4 

4,i 

<b)    The  table  in   subsection    (c)    of  such 
section  521  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 




"Column  I 

Column  11 

Column  III 

Column  I\" 

.Mon-  liiiiii  — 

Aiimial  iiiionie 

Init        Equal  to  or  loss 
than— 

One  doi^oinli'nt 

Two  (Ic'iKnilciits 

Three  or  more 
depcndnils 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3.000 

$10S 
84 
W 

$1M 
M 

$119 
M 
50". 
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(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  sections  521  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

Pension  increases  for  tiidows  of  i^eterans  of 
uars  before  World  War  I 

Sec  105.  Sections  531.  532(a)  (21,  534(a) 
(2l  and  536(a>  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■'*65  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  section  "$70". 

Pension    increases    for    widows    of    veterans 
of    World    War   I,    World    War   11,   and    the 
Korean  conflict 
Sec.   106     la»    The  table  in  subsection   (b) 

Of  section  541  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 

is  amended  to  appear  as  XoUows; 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Aiiiuial  income 

Equal  to  or 
More  than—    but    loss  than— 

StiflO 
1,'JUU                       l,8UU 

1711 
."il 
2»". 

(b)    The   table   in   subsection    (c)    of  such 
Bectlon  541  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"  Column  I 

Column  II 

AnnutU  incoiiio 

Equal  to  or 
More  than—   but   less  than— 

$I,(K10 
2,0UO 

$1,  rtKi                         S-vfi 
2,  (HKI                               ti7 
3, OUO                         45". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  541  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$1G". 

Pension  increases  for  cinldrcn  of  deceased 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$38"  and  "$15"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$40"  and  ■$16",  respectively. 
Aid  and  attendnru-e  allouance  for  widows  of 
veterans  of  all  periods  of  tear 

Sec.  108.   (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  15 
of  title  38.  United  St.ites  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Widoirs   of   veterans   of   all   periods   of    war 
"5  544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance 

"If  any  widow  who  is  entitled  to  pension 
under  this  subchapter  or  the  provisions  of 
this  title  as  in  etfect  on  June  30.  1960.  is  in 
need  of  rcg:ular  aid  and  attendance,  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  her  under 
this  siit>chiipter  or  such  provisions,  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  be  Increased  by  $50  " 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  III. 
after  the  headms;  of  sucli  chapter,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Widotcs   of   veteran 'i    of   all    periods   of    uar 
"544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance." 

Therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  devices  for 
certain  veterans 
Sec  109.  Subsection  (bl  of  section  617  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  any  veteran'  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  any 
veteran  in  receipt  of  pension  under  chapter 
15  of  this  title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance." 

Pension  for  "old  laic"  veterans  who  are 
housebound 

Sec.  110.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Afliiirs  shall  pay  tu  a  veter.m  who  is  entitled 


to  pension  under  section  521  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June  30, 
1960.  and  who — 

( 1 )  has,  in  addition  to  a  disability  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  additional  disability 
or  disabilities  Independently  ratable  at  60 
per  centum  or  more,  or 

(2)  by  reason  of  his  disability  or  disabili- 
ties, is  permanently  housebound  but  does  not 
qualify  for  pension  under  such  section  521 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
it!  lieu  of  the  pension  otherwise  pay:ible  to 
him  under  such  section  521,  a  pension  at 
the  monthly  rate  of  $100. 

Aid  and  attendance  allowance — Indian   and 
Spanish-American  War  veterans 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  511(c)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  (li  In- 
serting "(1»"  immediately  before  "Any";  (2) 
Inserting  ",  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2»"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  tliereof ;  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
month  to  each  veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars 
wlio  is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive,  pen- 
sion based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  is  greater  (A) 
that  provided  by  paragraph  (2t  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  or  iB)  that  winch  is 
payable  to  the  veteran  under  section  521  of 
this  title  if  he  has  elected,  or  would  be  pay- 
able if  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive  pension 
under  such  section  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sub.section.  Each  change  in  the 
amount  of  pen.sion  payment  required  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  month  during  which  the  facts  of 
the  particular  case  warrant  such  change, 
and  shall  be  made  without  specific  applica- 
tion therefor." 

(b)  Section  512(a)  (3>  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  Inserting 
"(A)  "  lnimedl:itely  before  "Any":  (2)  insert- 
in'.;  ".  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof;  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  p;iy  each 
month  to  each  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran who  is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive, 
pension  based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  Is  great.er  (1) 
that  provided  by  subparagraph  iB)  of  sub- 
section (a»(l)  of  this  section,  or  (li)  that 
which  is  payable  to  the  veteran  under  section 
521  of  this  title  if  he  hiis  elected,  or  would 
be  payable  If  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive 
pension  under  such  section  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Each 
change  in  the  amount  of  pension  payment 
required  by  Uils  subparagraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  during 
which  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  war- 
rant such  change,  and  shall  be  made  without 
specitic  application  therefor." 

TtTLE    n— ADDITIO.VAL    READJUSTMENT    AS.-.IST- 
ANCE    FOR    VETERANS 

Compensation 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  310  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately  after  "during  a   period   of  war"   the 
following:  "or  on  or  after  Augus*.  5.  1964". 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "period  of 
w.ir"  the  following:  "or  on  or  after  August 
5.  1964.". 

(c)  Section  331  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "during  other 
than  a  period  of  war"  the  following:  "or  a 
period  beginning  on  or  after  August  5,  1964". 

Pftisiori 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Seotion  501  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'Vietnam  conflict'  means 
the  p>eriod  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution   of   the   Congiess." 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(c)  Such  section  521  Is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict" 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (gi, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  conflict", 

(2)  striking  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict" 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (g)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  conflict",  and 

(3)  inserting  "( including  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict) "  in  paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection 
(g)  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereot. 

(d)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  521  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam conflict" 

(e)  .Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  conflict". 

(fi  ParagT;iph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  sucli 
section  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "Korean  conflict  veteran"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  (Di  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  following  termination  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  Vietn^im 
conflict  veteran". 

(gl  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  541.  Widows  of  the  War  I.  World  War  II. 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  conflict 
veterans" 
(h)   Sub.section  (a)   of  section  542  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    "or  the  Korean  conflict "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(i)  The  catchUne  of  section  542  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  con- 
flict veterans" 
(J)   Tlie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 

or  the  Korean  conflict." 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
conflict."; 
by  striking  otit  the  subheading 
■World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 

conflict 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Wcn-ld   War  I.    World   II.   the   Korean   con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  conflict"; 
by  striking  out 

"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  W.ir  II. 
or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 

Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  conflict 

veterans": 
and  by  striking  out 
"542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 

Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"642.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 

Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  conflict 

veterans." 
(k)    Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  ovit  the  sub- 
heading "World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
the  Korean  conflict"  Immediately  preceding 


section  541  of  such  title,  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  "World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  conflict". 
Hospital,  domiciliary,  and  medical  care 
Sec  203.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"$  602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  of  service  after  January  31.  1955,  who  de- 
veloped an  active  psychosis  ( 1 )  within  two 
years  after  his  discharge  or  release  from  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2) 
before  July  26.  1949.  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  or  February  1.  1957.  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  incurred  such  disability 
In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service". 

lb)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
each  veteran  who  Is  receiving  additional 
compensation  or  allowance  under  chapter 
11.  or  Increased  pension  as  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  conflict,  by  rea.=on  of 
being  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  ordered 
on  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician 
as  specific  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  any 
Illness  or  injury  suffered  by  such  veteran. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "Viet- 
nam conflict'  has  the  meaning  given  it  by 
section  501(4)  of  this  title." 

(c)(1)  Section  601(4)  (C)  (11)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"veterans  of  any  war'  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January   31.   1955". 

(2)  Section  601(4  )  (C)  ( iii )  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"veterans  of  any  war"  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January  3.  1955.". 

(d)  Section  624(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  "veteran 
of  any  war"  the  following:  "or  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955.". 

(e)  Sections  641  and  643  of  such  title  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"veteran  of  any  war'  the  following:  "or  of 
service  after  January  31,   1955.". 

(f)  Sections  5031(a)  and  5034(1)  of  such 
title  are  each  amended  by  striking  "war 
veteran  population"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "population  of  war  veterans  and  vet- 
erans of  service  after  January  31,   1955.". 

(gl  Sections  5032  and  5036  of  such  title 
38  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "war  veterans"  the  following: 
"and  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955". 

(h)  Section  5034(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  in.=erting  immediately  after  "war 
veterans"  the  following:  "and  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955". 

(1)  Section  5035(a)(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1955."  immediately  after 
"war  veterans"  the  first  time  it  appears  there- 
in, and  by  inserting  "or  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31.  1955"  immediately  after 
"war  veterans"  the  second  time  it  appears 
therein. 

(jl  Section  5035(bi(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"war  veterans"  the  following:  "and  veterans 
Of  service  after  January  31,  1955,". 

Specially  equipped  automobiles 
Sec  204.  (a)  Section  1901  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c).  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

"(b)  The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  each  veteran  who 
is  suffering  from  any  disability  described  In 
subsection  (a) ,  If  such  disability  Is  the  result 
of  an  injury  Incurred  or  disease  contracted 
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in  or  aggravated  by  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  if 
the  injury  was  incurred  or  the  disease  was 
contracted  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  performance  of  military  duty." 

(b)  Section  1905  of  title  38.' United  Suites 
Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  "The 
benefits",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  ib)  of  this 
section,  the  benefits",  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  is 
eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
chapter  by  reason  of  section  1901  ib)  and 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  any  appli- 
cable time  limitation  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  otherwise 
would  have  begun  to  run  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  shall  not  begin  to 
run  until  tliat  date. 

"i2)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  whose  en- 
titlement to  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
chapter  first  arose  by  re.Tson  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  85-857.  application  for 
.=uch  benefits  may.  notwithstanding  the  time 
limitations  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  be  made  within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustm.ent  Assistance  Act  of  1967." 
Burial  allowance 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  902(a  )  i  2)  ( A)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "war"  the  foUow- 
Iikt:  "or  of  service  on  or  after  August  5. 
1964". 

(bi  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  two-year  period  for  fihng 
applications,  referred  to  in  section  904  of 
such  title  38,  shall  not  end.  with  respect  to 
an  individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to 
the  elective  date  of  this  Act.  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  or. 
in  any  case  involving  the  correction  of  a 
disch.irge  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  such  correction. 

TITLE   III MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Statutory  au-^rds 

Ssr,  301,  Section  314(k)  of  title  38.  United 
Suites  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  if  the  veteran,  as  the  result  of  service- 
connected  disability,  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more 
creative  organs,  or  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or 
both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one  eye.  hav- 
ing only  light  perception,  or  has  suffered 
complete  organic  aphonia  with  constant  in- 
ability to  communicate  by  speech,  or  deaf- 
ness of  both  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and 
bone  conduction,  the  rate  of  compei;sation 
therefor  sh.ill  be  447  per  month  for  each  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use  independent  of  any  other 
compensation  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
through  (j)  or  subsection  (s)  of  this  section 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  $400  per  month: 
and  in  the  event  the  veteran  has  suffered 
one  or  more  of  the  disabilities  heretofore 
specified  in  this  subsection,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  for  any  of  the  rates  speci- 
fied in  subsections  (1)  through  (n)  of  this 
section,  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  by  $47  per  month  for  each  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
$600  per  month;". 

Burial  flags  for  certain  in-service  deaths 
Sec.  302.  Section  901  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new- 
subsection  "(d)"  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  died 
while  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  after  May  27,  1941,  the  Administrator 


shall  furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of  kin.  or  to 
such  other  person  as  the  Administrator 
deems  most  appropriate,  if  such  next  of 
km  or  other  person  Is  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  receive  a  flag  under  this  section,  or  under 
section  14821  a)  of  title  10,  United  Sta-.es 
Code,  • 

Special  assistance  for  the  educationally 
disadiantcgcd 
Sec,  303.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"5  1C77.  Speci.^.l  training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 

"I  a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who — 

"il)  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  active  duty,  or 

"(2)  in  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  needs  additional  secondary  school 
training,  either  refresher  courses  or  defi- 
ciency courses,  to  qualify  for  admission  to 
an  appropriate  educational  institution, 
the  Administrator  may.  without  regard  to 
so  much  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671 
as  prohibit  tlie  enrollment  of  an  eligible 
veteran  in  a  program  of  education  in  which 
he  is  'already  qualified',  approve  the  enroll- 
ment of  such  veteran  m  appropriate  course 
or  courses:  except  that  no  enrollment  m 
adult  evening  secondary  schoci  courses  shall 
be  approved  in  excess  of  half-time  training 
as  defined  pursuant  to  section  1683  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
pursuant  to  subsection  <a)  of  this  section, 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  1681  and  1682  of  this 
chapter. 

")ci  The  educp.tion.'^.l  assistance  allowance 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
without  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
the  veteran  may  have  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661(a)   of  this  chapter." 

I  b  M  1 )  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter 
34.  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by    adding   immediately    after 

"1676.  Education  cut.«ide  the  United  States."' 
the  following: 

"1677.  Special  training  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged." 

(2)  Section  1661ibi  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "subsection  (C)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  in  section  1677  of  this  chapter". 

(c)  Where  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  finds  that  an  eligible  veteran  has 
since  June  1.  1966.  and  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  received  educational 
assist.Uice  while  pursuinE:  a  course  or  courses 
of  education  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  under  section  1677,  without  charge 
to  entitlement,  he  may  restore  to  the  vetc.n 
any  period  of  entitlement  expendec'  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  or  courses. 
I?icrease  in  rates  of  educational  assistance 
allowances 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  table  in  section  1682ia) 
(1)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  appear  as  follows: 
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(bi  Section  1682(  b)  (2)  (  B)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  JlOO"  and  insert- 
ing in  iieii  thereof  '$130 

Period  of  eligibility,  uar  orp}ia>is'  educational 
assistance  program 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  I712(ai  of  title  38. 
UiUted  St.ites  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■twenty-third  birthd.iy"  each  place  where 
il  appear.s  therein  and  inserting  in  lion  tlierc- 
o:     twenty-sixth  L)irthday" 

(b)  In  the  civse  of  any  eligible  person 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  ITOlialili 
or  1765(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code) 
who  IS  made  eligible  lor  educational  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  Strifes  Code,  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  amendments  n.adc  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  who  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  is  below  the  nge  of  twenty-six  years, 
the  period  referred  to  In  section  1712  of  such 
title  sli.iU  not  end  with  respect  to  such  per- 
son until  the  expiration  of  the  flve-year  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  excluding  from  such  rive-ycar  period  any 
period  of  time  which  may  elapse  between 
the  date  on  which  application  for  benefits  of 
such  chapter  35  is  filed  on  behalf  of  such 
person  and  the  dato  of  final  approval  of  such 
application  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AtTairs.  but  in  no  event  shall  educational  as- 
sistance under  such  chapter  35  be  afforded  to 
anv  eligible  person  beyond  his  thirty-first 
birthday  by  reason  of  this  section 

Effective  date 
Sec    306.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1.   1967 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

GENERAL    LE.AVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  tliis  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
is  quite  similar  to  the  bill,  H.R.  17488, 
which  pas.sed  the  Hou.se  on  September 
19.  1966.  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  315  ayes 
and  2  nays.  Tliis  bill  was  reported  in 
the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress,  but  failed  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  other  body. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  are  the  features  of 
S  3580  of  the  89th  Congress  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  19.  1966, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs  the  following  day, 
but  did  not  receive  the  final  approval  of 
the  House.     This  bill  of  the  89th  Con- 


gress is  nearly  identical  to  S.  16  which 
the  Senate  passed  on  February  7,  1967, 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  91  bills  re- 
lating to  non-service-connected  pension 
which  were  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pension  on  March  2.  3.  and  6.  Tho.se 
hearings  have  been  printed  and  are 
available  to  the  Members.  I  desire  to 
pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  the  subcom- 
mittee members  who  worked  so  diligently 
on  this  bill  and  who  have  brought  it  to 
its  state  of  perfection  today.  I  refer  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
DoRNl,  the  subcommittee  chairman:  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
KoRNEGwl.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  Roberts),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  (Mr.  HanleyI.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  FiNol.  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Scott  i. 

This  subcommittee  devised  the  propos- 
als which  are  included  in  title  I  and  II 
and  two  sections  of  title  III  of  this  bill. 
The  balance  of  title  III  relating  to  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  payments  under 
Public  Law  89-358,  the  provisions  for  the 
•'educationally  disadvantaged'  and  the 
increase  in  the  period  of  time  for  training 
under  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act.  were  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Training 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Brown  I.  I  commend  him  and  the 
subcommittee  under  his  leadership  for 
this  initial  action  since  he  became  the 
chairman  of  this  group:  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dulski  1 ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Baring  1,  the  sen- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  E)orn  i  . 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
HelstoskiI,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ResnickI,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  HanleyI,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  HalpernI,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Teacue  I . 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Dun- 
can), the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AyresI.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  KuPFERMANl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Scott  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  provides: 

First.  A  cost  of  living  rate  increase  for 
all  veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents, widows  alotie.  widows  with  children, 
aitd  children  alone  who  are  now  receiving 
a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211.  as 
amended. 

Second.  A  substantially  greater  in- 
crease for  widows  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  income  categories — 
approximately  8'_>  percent. 

Third.  A  $5  per  month  rate  increase 
for  Spanish-American  and  prior  war 
widows. 

Fourth.  An  increase  of  $5  per  month 
in  the  "hou.sebound "  allowance  under 
current  law  for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40 
per  month. 

Fifth.  The  creation  of  a  new  "house- 
bound" rate  of  $100  per  month  for  vet- 
erans under  the  old  pension  law. 


Sixth.  A  special  aid  and  attendance  al- 
lowance of  $50  per  month  for  widows  re- 
ceiving pension  under  Public  Law  86-211. 
the  old  pension  law.  the  Spanish-Amei  i- 
can  War  and  prior  wars,  who  are  found 
in  need  of  aid  and  attendance. 

Seventh.  Presumption  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  for  pension  purposes 
on  attainment  of  ase  65. 

Eighth.  Presumption  of  need  for  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  for  pensioneia 
who  are  being  furnished  nursing  care  m 
public  or  private  nursing  homes. 

Ninth.  Reduction  of  the  5-year  al- 
ternative marriage  requirement  for 
widows  to  1  year — any  period  if  there  is 
a  child  born  to  the  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage. This  liberalization  also  applies  to 
the  service-connected  death  program.s. 

Tenth.  Exclu.^ion  of  income  for  pen- 
sion purposes  of  amounts  equal  to 
amounts  paid  by  a  wife  for  the  last  ill- 
ness of  the  veteran  prior  to  his  death. 

Eleventh.  Exclusion  of  income  for  pen- 
sion purposes  of  amounts  equal  to 
amounts  paid  by  the  widow  or  a  wife  for 
the  last  illness  and  burial  of  the  veteran  .s 
child 

Twelfth.  Exclusion  of  income  for  pen- 
sion purposes — and  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  parents — of 
annuities  under  the  retired  serviceman  s 
family  protection  plan.  For  the  purpo.-^e 
of  determining  eligibility  of  parents  for 
dependency  and  indemnity  compen.sa- 
tion.  the  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  consideration  as  income 
of  pension  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  a.s 
in  effect  on  June  30,  1960— the  so-called 
old  pension  law  in  effect  before  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-211. 

Thirteenth.  In  the  medical  field,  the 
furnishing  of  any  type  of  therapeutic  or 
rehabilitative  device,  medical  equipment 
and  supplies — except  medicine — when 
medically  indicated  to  pensioners  entitled 
to  pension  based  on  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance  unrelated  to  individual 
need  for  an  invalid  lift. 

Fourteenth.  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  .shall  pay  in 
aid  and  attendance  pension  ca.ses  having 
service  prior  to  World  War  I — namely, 
the  Spanish-American  and  Indian  wars— 
the  higher  rates  as  between  those  author- 
ized in  Public  Law  86-211  and  those  spe- 
cifically provided  for  those  earlier  wars 
when  such  action  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  veteran.  These  veterans  are 
the  oldest  living  veterans  now  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls.  Pension  is  paid  to  them  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  than  that  appli- 
cable to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  Korea.  They  do  not  have  to 
meet  income  limits.  They  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  process  of  completing  the 
annual  income  questionnaire— required 
under  Public  Law  86-211— and  because 
of  their  advanced  ages,  in  many  in- 
stances do  not  fully  understand  the  pro- 
gram which  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
them.  There  are  only  two  Indian  war 
veterans — ages  95  and  100 — living  and 
there  are  1,100  Spanish-American  War 
veterans — average  age  88 — who  might  be 
involved  in  this  authority. 

The  bill  provides  no  change  in  the  in- 
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come  limitations.  There  has  been  no 
final  decision  as  to  what  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  field  of  social  security  bene- 
fit,s.  Once  before  this  committee  au- 
thored legislation  in  anticipation  of  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  which 
did  not  materialize.  While  the  net  result 
wus  a  windfall  to  several  thousand  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  it  caused 
considerable  confusion.  It  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  veterans  and  sound  ad- 
ministration as  well  to  delay  any  correc- 
tive action  in  the  non-service-connected 
pension  income  hmitation  field  until 
after  the  enactment  of  social  security 
Icpislation  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good  bit 
of  interest  in  the  relationship  between 
the  proposed  rate  increases  for  social 
security,  under  consideration  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  effect  on 
the  veterans'  pension  program.    Earlier 


enacted  legislation 
changes  during  the 
pensions  until  the 
year.     This  gives  us 


this  year.  I  sent  a  letter  to  every  Member 
of  the  House,  in  which  I  stated  as  follows: 

The  veterans'  pension  program  Is  based  on 
income  limits;  therefore  any  Increase  in 
social  security  payments  may  result  In  re- 
duction and.  in  some  Instances  removal  from 
the  pension  rolls. 

Last  year  Congress 
providing  that  income 
year  would  not  affect 
beginning   of  the  next 

tunc  to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  the  Ways 
and  Mc.ms  Committee. 

The  committee  is  well  a'a-are  of  this  prob- 
lem and  v^hen  the  Congress  has  decided  as  to 
the  level  of  increase  in  soci'^l  security  pay- 
ments we  expect  to  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  the  veterans'  pension  program. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  act.  we  will 
consider  this  subject  and  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  see  that  no  veteran  ex- 
periences a  loss  in  his  pen.':ion  as  a  result 
of  socinl  security  rate  increase. 


Pi'ii.<;ioiipr 


SiiiRlf  veteran 

iJo 

Di) 


Total,  single  veterans. 


Married  veterans 0-1,000 

""--- "."      1.000-2.' 000 

"o -- I     2.000-3.000 


Increment 


Ihlblic 
Law 
211 
rale 


Public 
Law       H.R. 

rate 


0-  SfiOO 

Jeoo-i.  200 

1.  -200-1,  soo 


Total,  marrie'l  veteruns. 
Total,  all  veterans 


Willow  alone. 

Do 

I>o 


Total,  widow  alone. 


Widow  with  child. 
Do 

Do _ 


Total,  widow  with  child. 
Total,  all  widows 


0-    BOO 

flOD-I,  '200 
l,2tlO~l.»500 


$8.'i 
"0 
40 


$100 
75 
43 


ItO 
4.5 


105 

80 
48 


64 

4K 
27 


$104 

7» 
45 


Percent  of  increase 


Puhlic 
Law 
664 


17.6 
7.1 

7.5 


109 
84 

SO 


13.7 

16.7 
6.7 
6.7 


H.R. 

2068 


4.0 
5.3 
4.7 


11.3 


4.4 

6.0 
4.2 


Over 

I'ul.iic 

Liw 

211  if 

enacted 


2-2  4 

IJ.  « 

IJ,  .1 


18. 


21.1 
12.  n 
11.1 


4.3 


70 
61 

29 


12.0 


4.4 


16.2 
16.9 


6.7 
6.7 
8.0 


9.4 
6.3 
7.4 


16  7 
13.3 

16  U 


6.8 


8.2 


15.5 


(►-1.  mill 
i.n(»t-j,  ixi 
2,  iiiiih;i.  mm 


75 
60 
40 


I 


80 
64 
43 


86 
67 
45 


6  7 
6  7 
7.5 


6  8 


No  widow,  1  child. ... 
No  widow,  2  children. 
No  widow,  3  childrtii. 

Total,  children.. 
Veteran?  and  widows. 

All  iiensioners 

Uous*' hound 


7.5 
4.7 
4.7 


6.4 


7.6 


O-I.KOI) 
0-1.  S(H) 

0-1.  wm 


35 

,50 
65 


38 
53 
68 


8.1. 
6  0 
4.6 


35 


6  4 
10.3 
9.6 


5.3 
5.7 
5.9 


.5.6 

5,4 

.5.4 

14.3 


14.7 
11.7 
12.5 


13.6 


14.9 


14.3 
12.0 
10.8 


12.3 

16  3 
15.5 


,The  table  below  shows  pension  rates  correlated  to  the  cost  of  Ihing: 

1  Pension  rates  correlated  to  co.-<l  of  living 


Urn 


Effective  date 


Monthly 
rales,  vet- 
eran and  3 

deiK'iid- 
entf,  mini- 
nial  inroine  I 


Consumer 
Price 

Index 


Percent  of  Percent  of 
change  in  chaiipe  in 
monthly  '  cost  of  liv- 
ix^nsion  rate  ing  imleic 
over  July  over  that  for 
lU33rale    I  July  1933 


Vtleraii.s  Regulation  Ka")... 
Public  Law  601 .  771  h  Cong. 
Puhlit  Law  313,  78th  Cong 
Pul.lic  Law  662,  79th  Cong 
Public  Law  356,  82d  Cong 
Pulilic  Law  698,  K3d  Cong. 
Puhlic  L.'iw  86-211 
Pulilic  Law  88-664     . 


Proposi'd. 


Julv  1.  1933 

June  10,  1942.. 

.May  27,  1944 

Sept.  1,1946 

July  1,1952 

Oct.  1,1954_ 

■Iiilv  1,  1960 

Jan.  1,  1965.. _ 

Jan.  1,  1966,  to  Dtc. 
31,  1966. 


$30.00 

40.  00 

,5(1.(10 

«1.  (Kl 

63.  («l 

i*\.  15 

Itm.  IKi 

11.5.110 

115.00 

119.00 


45.6 

56.7 

61.0 

71.2 

93.0 

93.3 

103.  2 

108.9 

114.7 


33>4 
662i 
10(1.  0 
110.U 
120.5 
233.3 
283.3 
283.3 

296.7 


24.3 
33.7 
56.1 
103.9 
104.6 
126.3 
ISx.  8 
151.  5 


Title  n  of  the  bill,  which  Is  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  16  previously  re- 


ferred to,  provides,  for  those  serving  on 
and  after  August  5,  1964: 


First.  An  increase  in  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  for  veter- 
ans serving  during  this  period  from  the 
present  80  percent  of  the  wartime  rat«s 
to  full  wartime  rates,  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Second.  Pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  and  death  for  the  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  children  as 
currently  provided  for  vetera.is  of  World 
War  I  and  later  war  periods,  and  their 
widows  and  children.  Entitlement  to 
pension,  however,  would  only  be  earned 
during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

Tl'.i-.d.  Burial  allowance  cf  S250  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
deceased  individuals  who  had  served 
during   this  period. 

The  benefits  provided  for  those  serving 
after  January  1.  1955.  are: 

Fourth.  Extension  of  the  2-year  pre- 
siunptive  period  for  veterans  who  de- 
velop a  psychosis  within  that  period 
after  discharge  by  providing  them  a 
seiwice-connected  status  for  purposes  of 
medical  and  hospital  treatment. 

Fifth.  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits 
such  as  authorizing  pajinents  to  State 
homes  for  veterans  of  this  period  and  the 
use  of  private  contract  beds  in  a  Com- 
monwealth or  a  possession  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions.  The  same 
sort  of  care  may  be  provided  under  con- 
tract in  the  'Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Sixth.  The  furnishing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sioners. The  bill  also  amends  the  law  so 
that  service-connected  veterans  receiv- 
ing aid  and  attendance  compensation 
shall  be  furnished  drugs  and  medicines 
for  non-service-connected  conditions 
and  to  extend  this  benefit  to  pensioners 
under  the  old  law  who  are  so  helpless  or 
blind  as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  the  Administrator  of  'Veter- 
ans' Affairs  through  his  own  resources  or 
local  groups  in  accordance  with  such 
contract  arrangements  as  he  may  make. 
This  provision  conforms  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  two  previously  passed 
House  bills  of  the  89th  Congress — H.R. 
11934,  which  passed  the  House  on  Mav 
16.  1966;  and  H.R.  12723,  which  passed 
the  House  on  August  31,  1966. 

Seventh.  Authorizes  an  allowance  of 
$1,600  toward  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile for  a  veteran  who,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  performance  of  military  duty, 
has  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or  both 
feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  has  suf- 
fered permanent  impairment  of  \1sion 
In  both  eyes  as  defined.  Application  is 
required  for  this  benefit  within  5  years 
after  the  date  of  discharge,  within  3 
years  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  sight  or 
limbs  regardless  of  date  of  discharge,  or 
within  1  year  from  date  entitlement  to 
compensation  for  the  disability  Is  deter- 
mined. There  is  a  savings  clause  for  in- 
dividuals discharged  or  released  prior  to 
the  bill's  enactment.  Similar  benefits 
have  previously  been  available  to  World 
War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans. 
Title  m  of  the  bill  provides: 
First.  Section  301  would  authorize  the 
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payment  of  the  additional  allowance  for 
loss  of  certain  members  or  organs,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  rate  of  compeasa- 
tion.  For  example,  a  veteran  with  the 
loss  of  an  eye  and  a  hand  may  now  re- 
cpive  only  one  allowance  of  $47  in  addi- 
lion  to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation 
based  on  the  combined  degree  of  dis- 
ability. Enactment  of  the  bill  will  au- 
thorize in  such  a  case  an  allowance  of 
$94_tvvo  times  $47— in  addition  to  the 
basic  rate.  Under  the  amended  bill, 
however,  the  total  payment  in  any  case 
may  not  exceed  $400  and  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  creative  organ  would,  for  this 
purpose,  be  considered  a  single  "loss." 
A  bill  identical  to  section  301 — H.R.  228. 
89th  Coniires.s — was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  83d  Congress  and  in  the 
84th.  85th,  86th,  87th,  88th,  and  89th 
Congresses.  pa.ssed  the  House,  but  failed 
of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Second.  Section  302  of  the  bill  would 
assure  the  issuance  of  a  burial  flag  un- 
der those  circumstances  where  an  in- 
dividual dies  while  in  service  but  his  re- 
mains are  either  lost  at  sea,  or  are  for 
some  other  reason  not  recovered.  Burial 
flags  are  normally  issued  by  the  appli- 
cable service  department  when  an  in- 
dividual dies  while  still  in  service  The 
authority  for  such  action,  however,  is 
limited  to  those  cases  where  there  are 
"remains,"  and  thus  no  flag  can  be  is- 
sued where  the  remains  are  not  recov- 
ered. This  apparent  gap  in  the  law  was 
at  one  time  bridged  by  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  187.  78th  Congress,  which 
authorized  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  issue  a  flag  under  such 
circumstances.  By  its  own  terms,  such 
law  terminated  with  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  although  Its  benefits  were  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  28,  82d  Congress, 
to  cover  individuals  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict—June 27.  1950.  to  January  31.  1955. 
The  bill  reinstatos  the  authority  previ- 
ously contained  in  Public  Law  187.  78th 
Congress,  and  makes  it  applicable  to  per- 
sons who  die  during  the  period  after 
January  31,  1955. 

Third.  Section  303  authorizes  full 
benefit  paymr  iit.s  under  Public  Law  89- 
358  "to  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  so  they  can  complete  high 
school  without  losing  their  eligibility  for 
follow-on  college  benefits '.  Time  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  would  not 
be  charged  against  the  veteran's  basic 
period  of  entitlement. 

Fourth.  Section  304  increases  the 
rates  of  payment  under  Public  Law  89- 
358,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act,  to  $130  monthly  for  a  veteran 
without  dependents,  $155  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent,  and  $175  for  a  veter- 
an with  two  or  more  dependents,  with 
proportionately  smaller  rates  for  individ- 
uals who  are  taking  courses  on  a  three- 
fourths,  half-time,  or  cooperative  basis. 

Perhaps  the  Increases  authorized  un- 
der title  III  for  veterans  taking  training 
under  Public  Law  89-358,  are  best  shown 
by  the  table  which  appears  below.  The 
figures  in  brackets  represent  the  old 
rates,  and  the  italicized  figures  represent 
the  rates  proposed  by  H.R.  2068: 


Col.  I 


Tjrp«  of  program 


Iii>iiliilion:il: 
Full  time. 

't  tiiiip 

'  J  tiiiip. .. 
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Col.  ir 


No 
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Col.  IV 


2  or  niur« 
dei>eiul«iii< 


r$i(X)TSi3o  ;  rjus-pLw  ri.i,--i>i", 

7."i  r  t>5  «,■;    n:.  ii.'.    ir, 

M       m  ( S       75  TS      V-, 

L    MU  lo-'^  L  lonJ  125  L  i-'oj  II,-, 


Fifth.  This  proposal  would  amend  the 
war  orphans  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram by  increasing  the  period  of  time 
durin'4  which  training  may  be  taken. 
The  present  limits  are  between 
the  ases  18  and  23.  The  pro- 
posed leu'islation  would  extend  this 
to  ai;e  26.  This  action  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Viet- 
nam GI  bill  of  rights.  Public  Law  89-358. 
which  provides  for  an  8-year  period  in 
which  a  veteran  must  complete  his  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  requirement,  in  Pub- 
lic Law  89-358.  on  the  date  in  which  he 


must  initiate  a  course  of  study  under  this 
law.  simply  that  he  complete  it  within  an 
8-year  period. 

The  estimate  of  cost  prepared  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shows  that  the 
first  year  cost  for  title  I  is  approximately 
$107,000,000  affecting  1.903.000  cases. 
In  the  case  of  title  II,  the  cost  would  ap- 
proximate $14,639,000  and  would  affect 
nearly  63.000  cases.  For  the  final  title  of 
the  bill,  title  III.  the  cost  would  be  $114- 
400.000.  affecting  297,000  cases.  A  de- 
tailed cost  estimate  by  section  follows; 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today,  and  to  bring  it  with 
the  backing  and  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Many  of  the  features  of 
the  President's  historical  message  of 
January  31  on  veterans'  benefits  are  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  Other  features  of  the 
President's  message  will  receive  atten- 
tion at  the  appropriate  time  later  in  this 
Congress.  I  hope  that  this  measure  can 
gain  the  unanimous  support  of  this 
House  as  it  did  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  that  the  other  body 
will  see  fit  to  speedily  cooperate  in  en- 
acting this  measure  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  several  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived from  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions supporting  H.R.  2068.  I  commend 
the  veteran  organization  for  their  re- 
sponsible approach  to  this  legislation. 

The  telegrams  follow : 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

March  16, 1967. 
Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  On  behalf  of  all  of  our 
paralyzed     veteran     members,     we     heartily 
thank  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  you  for  your  action  In  reporting  H.R. 
2068  favorably.     This  bill  goes  far  In  provid- 
ing means  by  which  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam   era   can   reach   full   rehabilitation. 
We  strongly  support  this  measure  and  hope 
for  its  speedy  enactment  into  law. 

Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. 
Robert  Classon.  Executive  Director. 

March   20.   1967. 
Olin  E.   Teague. 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

For  the  American  Legion  and  its  auxUiary 
I  commend  you  and  your  committee  for  giv- 
ing early  consideration  to  the  readjustment 
and  rehabilitation  needs  of  Vietnam  conflict 
veterans  and  their  dependents  and  the  needs 
of  some  two  million  veterans,  widows  and 
children  receiving  pensions.  Those  who  have 
served  In  our  Armed  Forces  In  time  of  war 
and  In  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflict  are 
deserving  of  the  Nations  special  considera- 
tion. The  economic  and  personal  hardships 
being  experienced  by  pensioners  in  the  ctir- 
rent  economy  of  the  Nation  would  be  al- 
leviated considerably  by  the  cost-of-living 
Increases  proposed  by  your  committee  in  the 
bill  reported  March  15.  1967,  H  R.  2068,  The 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1967. 

Although  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2068  do 
not  fulfill  completely  the  mandate  given  us 
by  the  48th  national  convention,  we  urge  its 
early  enactment. 

John  E.  Davis, 
National  Commander,  American  Legion. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  16,  1967. 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague. 
Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
The  disabled   American   Veterans  appreci- 
ates the  promptness  and  Ihoughtfulness  with 
which   your    committee   conducted    hearings 
in   connection    with    war    time    benefits    for 
Viet  Nam  conflict  veterans,  pensions  for  the 
permanently  and  totally  non-service  disabled, 
and  educational   benefits   for   cold   war   vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  2068  Introduced  by  Congressman  Dorn 
(at  DAV  request)  and  reported  by  your  com- 


mittee with  amendments,  serves  to  remove 
many  Inequities  that  exist  In  present  law  and 
Includes  major  legislative  objectives  sought 
by  the  235.000  members  of  our  organization 
of  the  war  time  disabled. 

The  DAV  urges  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  favorably  consider  and  approve  H  R. 
2068. 

John  W.  Unger.  Sr.. 
National  Commander  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Washington.  D.C  March  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC: 

This  is  to  indicate  the  support  of  the 
V.F.W.  of  H.R.  2068.  an  omnibus  veterans  bill 
which  will  provide  additional  assistance  to 
veterans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict 
and  increase  pension  payments  to  veterans, 
widows,  and  children. 

It  is  noted  that  this  bill  incorporates  al- 
most all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
V.F.W. .  as  included  in  V.F.W.  GMV  sponsored 
bills  H.R.  506  and  H.R.  507.     Addition. 

The  bill  incorporates  liberalizations  long 
advocated  by  the  V.F.W.  You  and  your  com- 
mittee to  be  commended  for  the  prompt  re- 
porting of  this  legislation  which  will  help 
millions  of   veterans,   widows,   and   children. 

Approval  of  this  bill  by  the  House  when 
it  is  scheduled  for  consideration  and  vote  on 
Monday.  March  20.  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  1.350.000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

Leslie  M.  Fry. 
Commander  m  Chief. 

Washington.  D.C  . 

1967    March    17. 
Hon.  Olin  E  Teague. 

Chairman,    House    Committee   on    Veterans' 

Affairs,   Cannon    House    Office   Building, 

Washington,  DC: 

The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.. 

Inc..   are   encouraged   by   the   fact   that   the 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  has  reported 

out  H.R.  2068  and  we  hope  for  its  passage  in 

the  near  future. 

William  H.  Walker, 
National  Commander,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Auxiliary.  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Teague:  The  National  Auxiliary, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  understands 
that  H.R.  2068  is  expected  to  be  under  con- 
sideration of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  very  near  future.  Being  conscious  of 
and  thanltful  for  the  very  fine  support  and 
consideration  which  have  been  given  by  you 
and  your  Committee  In  past  years  on  legis- 
lation for  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  their  widows  and  their  de- 
pendents, we  come  to  you  again  seeking  fur- 
ther favorable  consideration  and  support. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  advanced 
ages  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans, 
their  wives  and  widows  prohibit  any  sort  of 
employment  which  would  add  to  the  pen- 
sions now  being  paid  to  them. 

Your  favorable  consideration  and  sympa- 
thetic support  of  H.R.  2068  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  every  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edna    R.    Summerfield. 

National  Secretary. 
Mart  V.  Conte. 
Past  National  President. 
Legislative  Chairman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  care 
to  use  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  say  some  good  things  in  be- 
half of  H.R,  2068.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  our  Veterans'  Afifairs  Com- 
mittee to  yield  to  me  that  I  might  make 
some  comments  on  this  bill  which  will 
increase  non-service-connected  pensions 
and  provide  additional  wartime  benefits 
for  our  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  de- 
serves commendation  for  its  work  on  this 
measure.  In  particular,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pensions 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  'W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 
deserves  our  gratitude. 

On  January  31.  1967.  President  John- 
son sent  up  to  the  Hill  a  message  relating 
to  America's  veterans  and  servicemen. 
It  has  been  described  by  some  as  a  land- 
mark message.  It  showed  Presidential 
initiative.  I  suspect  the  President  may 
have  been  opposed  in  some  of  these  rec- 
ommendations by  his  Budget  Director. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  in  this 
bill.  Title  I  covers  pension  benefits  and 
will  result  in  an  average  increase  of  pen- 
sions by  about  5.4  percent.  It  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  that  the  cost  of  living 
change  from  January  1.  1965,  or  the  date 
of  the  last  cost  of  living  increase,  through 
January  1967  was  exactly  5.4  percent. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  since  Public 
Law  86-211  was  enacted,  effective  July  1. 
1960,  all  pensioners  will  have  received  an 
average  increase  of  15.5  percent  since 
that  date. 

Pensions  quite  rightly  should  be  close- 
ly related  to  a  cost-of-living  index  so  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  re- 
ceive compensation  and  pension  benefits 
will  be  maintained  at  a  stable  level.  But 
if  prices  rise  and  rise  that  simply  means 
that  beneficiaries'  standard  of  living  has 
got  to  fall  and  fall  unless  there  is  an 
adjustment  of  one  kind  or  the  other. 
The  adjustment  pro\-ided  by  this  bill  is 
long  since  overdue. 

Very  early  in  the  session  we  introduced 
H.R.  1160  which  we  had  hoped  would  be 
given  consideration.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  introduction  of  our  bill  may 
have  given  some  boost  to  H.R,  2068.  Our 
bill  provided  for  a  much  larger  increa.se. 
Of  course  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
committee  did  not  report  out  a  more 
liberal  increase  in  pensions.  Ou.'  veter- 
ans desene  much  more  than  they  are 
receiving  today. 

There  remains  to  my  mind  an  area  of 
concern  which  I  think  must  yet  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  hopefully 
acted  upon  without  too  great  a  delay. 
I  refer  to  the  matter  of  income  limita- 
tions. Hopefully  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  go  into  this  problem 
very  carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  re- 
cipients of  this  pension  increase  will  not 
suffer  a  net  loss  by  reduction  or  possible 
elimination  of  their  veterans  pensions 
when  and  if  their  social  security  benefits 
are  slightly  increased.  Certainly  income 
ceilings  for  pensioners  should  be  raised 
in  view  of  today's  cheaper  dollar.  Yet 
without  quick  action  by  the  Congress 
some  of  our  veterans  might  or  could 
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suffer  reduction  or  even  have  twhelr  pen- 
sions stopped  because  of  Increased  re- 
tirement income.  Repealing  it  !&  my 
belief  the  benefits  provided  are  not  as 
great  as  we  would  like  to  see  enacted. 
Nevertheless.  H.R.  2068  is  a  start  and  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Pension  benefits  have  always  been 
granted  piecemeal.  Veterans  over  the 
years  have  had  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
this.  It  seems  it  is  always  the  pattern  for 
veterans  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  Con- 
gress year  after  year  to  urge  the  neces- 
sary increases  to  give  them  some  measure 
of  adjustment  against  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

You  may  remember  the  House  acted 
last  year  near  the  close  of  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  granting 
some  modest  increase  to  those  receiving 
non-service-connected  pensions.  The 
bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate.  Con- 
sequently, our  veterans  had  to  do  with- 
out this  much  needed  legislation.  For 
the  sake  of  our  deserving  veterans  let  us 
pray  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  this 
sort  of  thing  in  1967. 

True,  there  is  much  that  has  been 
omitted  that  should  have  been  included 
in  H.R.  2068.  On  balance  what  is  in  the 
bill  is  good.  It  should  be  acted  upon  by 
the  House  with  unanimity. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  As  the  chair- 
man has  pointed  out,  part  of  it  is  very 
similar  to  legislation  which  the  House 
enacted  last  year  but  which  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body.  There- 
fore, most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  already  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
fully  informed  on  a  major  portion  of  this 
bill  and  indeed  to  have  cast  their  votes 
in  support  of  it. 

There  are  some  areas  with  which  this 
legislation  does  not  deal,  but  the  chair- 
man is  well  aware  of  these  areas  and  has 
indicated  that  as  promptly  as  possible 
consideration  will  be  given  to  them.  For 
example,  a  good  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  concerned  about  the  question 
of  Income  limitations.  This  question  has 
been  considered  many  times  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  at  an  ap- 
propriate early  time,  the  chairman  has 
stated — and  I  certainly  express  it  as  my 
view — we  will  undertake  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  whole  question. 

There  are  other  areas  of  interest  that 
are  not  twiched  upon  in  this  bill.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  amendments  to  the 
GI  insurance  program  will  be  further 
considered.  This  will  be  taken  up  also 
in  a  timely  manner. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance  I 
join  the  chairman  in  saying  that  this  is 
a  bill  which  needs  to  be  passed  promptly. 
In  most  of  its  provisions  it  is  noncon- 
troversial.  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  act  with  unanimity  upon  it. 

This  is  an  omnibus  type  measure,  deal- 
ing with  three  separate  phases  of  vet- 
erans" benefits.  Title  I  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  pension  program  for  wartime 
veterans  and  their  survivors.  It  will  in- 
crease monthly  pension  benefits  and  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  the  existing  pen- 
sion progranj.  Title  II  of  the  bill  will 
extend  to  the  so-called  Vietnam  era  vet- 


erans the  remaining  wartime  benefits  not 
previously  authorized  for  this  deserving 
group.  Title  HI  of  the  bill  will  increase 
the  monthly  educational  allowances  au- 
thorized by  the  new  OI  bill  and  will  oth- 
erwise liberalize  the  benefits  under  that 
program. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  passed  a  bill 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  314  yeas  to  2  nays 
liberalizing  veterans'  pensions.  Un- 
fortunately, despite  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  was  not 
brought  up  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  a  portion  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  is  almost 
identical  to  the  pension  bill  that  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  bill  before 
the  House  today  enjoys  a  far  greater 
chance  of  success  than  did  last  year's  bill. 
Members  will  recall  further  that  the  ad- 
ministration last  year  opposed  any  liber- 
alization, increase  or  expansion  of  the 
veterans"  pension  program.  This  oppo- 
sition was  undoubtedly  an  influential 
factor  in  the  failure  of  this  legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  situation  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  President,  on  January  31. 
1967,  transmitted  a  message  to  this  Con- 
gress making  recommendations  in  all  of 
the  areas  encompassed  by  this  bill,  in- 
cluding pension  liberalizations.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
in  some  areas  are  more  generous  than 
the  President  had  recommended,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  he  now  recognizes 
the  need  for  action  in  this  field.  The  fact 
that  the  President  has  now  recommend- 
ed pension  liberalizations  as  well  as  in- 
creased educational  allowances  and  ex- 
tension of  additional  wartime  benefits  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans  should  enhance 
the  chances  of  approval  of  this  bill  into 
law. 

Specifically,  title  I  of  the  bill  will  in- 
crease the  monthly  rates  of  pension  pay- 
able to  veterans  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  veterans  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211  by  an  average  of  5.7  per- 
cent. Pension  rates  for  widows  of  Span- 
ish-American and  prior  wars  are  also 
Increased.  The  bill  authorizes  a  special 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  of  $50  per 
month  for  widows  who  are  so  seriously 
disabled  as  to  require  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person.  This  spe- 
cial pension  applies  to  all  war  widows 
who  otherwise  qualify  for  pension 
benefits. 

The  bill  will  create  a  new  pension  rate 
of  $100  monthly  for  "old-law"  pension- 
ers who  are  permanently  housebound  be- 
cause of  serious  disability.  This  type  of 
benefit  had  already  been  provided  in  the 
new  pension  law.  Title  I  contains  a 
number  of  other  features  that  are  equally 
important,  but  not  as  far  reaching  as 
those  already  mentioned. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  authorize  for 
veterans  serving  during  the  period  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  the  wartime  bene- 
fits not  previously  extended  by  the  89th 
Congress.  The  beginning  date  of  eligi- 
bility for  these  benefits  under  the  bill  Is 
August   5.    1964.     The   benefits   include 


service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion payments  at  full  wartime  rates;  an 
allowance  of  $250  to  cover  the  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  of  deceased  veterans 
who  had  served  during  this  period  and 
pension  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability and  death  for  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors. Those  veterans  entitled  to  the 
aid  and  attendance  pension  allowance 
for  serious  disabilities  will  also  be  fur- 
nished drugs  and  medicines  to  the  same 
degree  as  war  veteran  pensioners.  Under 
this  section  of  the  bill,  "old-law"'  pen- 
sioners receiving  an  aid  and  attendance 
as  well  as  veterans  receiving  aid  and  at- 
tendance compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  will  be  furnished  drugs 
and  medicines  for  non-service-connected 
conditions.  This  provision  will  correct 
a  longstanding  inequity  of  existing  law. 

Title  II  will  also  extend  certain  addi- 
tional benefits  to  veterans  who  served 
after  January  31,  1955,  the  termination 
date  for  entitlement  to  wartime  benefits 
by  Korean  confiict  veterans.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  presumption 
of  service-connection  for  veterans  de- 
veloping a  psychosis  within  2  years  of 
separation  from  military  service  for  pur- 
poses of  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal and  hospital  treatment  only,  and 
also,  for  service-connected  amputees  and 
other  seriously  disabled  veterans,  an  al- 
lowance of  $1600  toward  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile,  provided  the  disability 
was  incurred  in  the  direct  performance 
of  mihtary  duty. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  increases  the 
monthly  educational  allowances  paid  to 
veterans  attending  school  under  the  new 
GI  bill.  Under  existing  law,  students  at- 
tending school  under  the  war  orphans 
educational  assistance  program  receive 
$130  monthly  for  full-time  attendance. 
The  GI  bill  provides  $100  monthly  for 
veterans  attending  school  full  time.  This 
bill  will  correct  this  disparity  by  author- 
izing $130  monthly  for  single  veterans  at- 
tending school  full  time.  Proportionate 
increases  are  authorized  under  the  bill 
for  those  veterans  with  dependents  and 
those  attending  school  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  will  author- 
ize full  benefit  payments  under  the  GI 
bill  to  veterans  attending  high  school 
without  having  the  time  charged  against 
their  earned  eligibility  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  progressive  step  in  fulfilling  the 
current  needs  in  the  veteran  benefit  pro- 
pram.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
tremendous  task  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  faced  in  considering 
the  91  bills  relating  to  non-service-con- 
nected pensions  Introduced  in  the  90tli 
Congress.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Pensions,  veterans  and  their 
dependents  are  the  victims  of  the  .spend- 
ing policies  of  this  administration.  I 
regret  the  administration  continues  to  be 
reluctant  to  adequately  assist  veterans  or 
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to  realize  the  effect  inflation  has  on  those 
veterans  living  on  fixed  incomes.  One 
of  the  primary  duties  of  this  Congress 
must  be  to  take  action  on  bills  relating 
to  liberalization  of  veterans  pensions. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  2068  incorpo- 
rates one  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions I  made  to  the  committee  on  March 
2 — elimination  of  the  disability  require- 
ment for  entitlement  at  age  65.  Yet  I 
am  disappointed  the  committee  did  not 
accept  my  other  specific  suggestions; 
First,  an  increase  in  certain  income 
limits  for  veterans  and  widows;  second, 
serious  consideration  given  to  reducing 
the  90-day  service  requirement;  third, 
elimination  of  all  payments  from  any 
source  as  income  when  veterans  reach 
age  72;  fourth,  a  provision  giving  a  vet- 
eran the  option  to  elect  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  Public  Law  86-211  or  previ- 
ously existing  laws  so  that  he  can  receive 
the  highest  possible  benefits:  and  fifth, 
a  revision  in  present  laws  to  protect 
those  veterans  who  have  become  ineligi- 
ble for  veterans  benefits  because  of  slight 
increases  in  social  security  benefits. 

I  feel  particularly  strong  that  some- 
thing should  have  been  done  about  in- 
cluding these  last  two  provisions.  Many 
veterans  have  written  me  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  500,  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
give  veterans  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  greater  benefits. 

I  am  also  afraid  veterans  pensions  may 
be  further  jeopardized  if  income  limita- 
tions are  not  raised.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  now  has  under 
consideration  the  administration  bill  to 
Increase  further  social  security  pay- 
ments. The  effect  of  such  increases  on 
nonservice  pensions  could  be  very  severe 
in  that  a  veteran  now  receiving  a  pen- 
sion can  conceivably  lose  far  more  in 
pension  payments  that  he  gains  in  social 
security  benefits.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
clude language  to  protect  pensioners 
against  losses  in  pension  payments  by 
increasing  income  limitations. 

I  supported  H.R.  17488  last  year  which 
passed  this  House  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes  and  then  died  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  present  bill  will 
pass  quickly  in  this  House  and  then 
receive  the  favorable  attention  and  con- 
sideration it  deserves  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  bill  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
the  House  will  promptly  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  measure,  H.R. 
2068,  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967,  to  aid 
our  veterans,  and  their  dependents. 

The  members  of  the  Veterans"  Affairs 
Committee,  under  their  distinguished 
chairman,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
action  in  bringing  this  measure  before 
the  House  so  early  in  the  sessions. 

The  veterans  pension  program  is  a 
needs  program  rigidly  governed  by  total 
family  Income.  Pension  dollars  are  dol- 
lars devoted  to  the  basic  necessities  of 


life,  the  very  dollars  that  are  first  eroded 
by  inflation. 

I  strongly  supported  a  similar  bill  last 
fall  and  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be- 
come law  and  effective  the  first  of  this 
year.  However.  Congress  adjourned  be- 
fore the  other  body  acted  on  it.  Conse- 
quently, needy  veterans  are  falling  fur- 
ther and  further  behind  in  their  ability 
to  provide  themselves  and  families  the 
basic  necessities  of  hfe. 

To  meet  this  increasing  need  early 
this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  5977  which 
would  have  given  this  much  needed  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  our  veterans  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  My  bill  would 
have  also  raised  the  outside  income  hm- 
itations  now  in  existence  to  a  more 
practical  amount. 

The  pre.seent  bill  is  a  consohdation  of 
legislation  I  introduced  to  increa.>^e  pen- 
sions 01  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  legislation  requested  by  President 
Johnson.  However,  it  does  not  contain 
an  increase  in  income  limitations,  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  soon  raise  them. 
The  bi'l  provides  a  cost-of-hving  in- 
crease for  all  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children,  receiving  pension  number  un- 
der Public  Law  86-211,  as  amended,  and 
a  substantially  greater  increase  for 
widows  and  widows  with  children  in  the 
lowest  income  categories — approximate- 
ly 8  2  percent.  In  addition,  the  bill 
grants  certain  wartime  benefits  not  pre- 
viously provided  to  veterans  serving  in 
tlie  Armed  Forces  after  August  4.  1964. 
as  well  as  granting  additional  benefits 
to  those  serving  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  provides  increased  educational  al- 
lowances for  veterans  receiving  training 
under  the  provision  of  Public  Law  89- 
358. 

It  also  has  modest  pension  increa.ses 
for  veterans  and  widows  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  and  prior  wars,  together 
with  special  provisions  for  veterans  and 
widows  with  severe  disabilities. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  widows  of  vet- 
erans will  receive  an  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  and  a  veteran  reaching  the 
age  of  65  would  be  presumed  permanent- 
ly and  totally  disabled  and  would  no 
longer  required  to  show  a  10-percent 
disability  as  required  under  present  law. 
The  wartime  benefits  not  previously 
granted  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  August  4.  1964,  to  be 
provided  in  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

Disability  compensation  rates  and  de- 
pendency allowances  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  are  payable  at 
the  wartime  rate  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Eligibility  is  extended  for  non-service- 
connected  pension  for  veterans,  their 
widows  and  children  on  the  same  basis 
as  is  presently  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Eligibility  for  burial  allowances  is 
provided,  and  additional  wartime  bene- 
fits for  veterans  with  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1955,  is 
likewise  included. 

In  addition,  the  new  legislation  per- 
mits payment  of  the  monthly  statutory 
award  for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans    suffering     certain     anatomical 


losses,  for  each  such  anatomical  loss  for 
those  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  service 
after  January  31.  1956. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  to  expand 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  of  last  year,  a  meas- 
ure which  I  coauthored.  increasing  the 
allowances  for  full-time  attendance  at 
college  under  the  GI  bill  from  $100  a 
month  to  $130  for  those  veterans  having 
no  dependents,  from  $125  to  $155  for 
those  having  one  dependent  and  from 
$150  to  $175  for  those  having  two  or 
more  dependents. 

Pro  rata  increases  are  provided  for 
those  attending  institutional  training  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

The  bill  also  would  permit  full  educa- 
tional benefits  to  be  paid  to  "education- 
ally disadvantaged"'  veterans  so  that 
they  may  complete  high  school  without 
losing  eligibility  for  college  training. 
Time  spent  in  pursuit  of  a  high  school 
course  would  not  be  charged  against  the 
veteran's  basic  period  of  entitlement. 

It  amends  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  by  increasing  the 
period  of  time  during  which  training 
may  be  taken.  Present  law  permits 
training  between  ages  18  and  23.  This 
bill  would  extend  the  23-vear  limit  to 
26. 

The  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
would  be  July  1.  1967. 

The  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
have  been  compelled  to  make  greater 
sacrifices  than  the  rest  of  us  and  this 
Nation  should  take  appropriate  action 
to  meet  their  special  problems. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
from  time  to  time  supported  measures 
to  help  honor  our  commitments  to  those 
veterans  who  have  borne  the  cost  of  war 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  yet  there  are 
many  inequities  in  the  existing  law  and 
this  legislation  is  needed  to  help  meet 
those  inequities. 

Also,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
should  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  provided  their  comrades  of  pre- 
vious wars,  but  because  of  certain  omis- 
sions in  today's  law,  these  veterans  and 
their  dependents  are  in  some  cases  not 
eligible  for  a  number  of  benefits  other 
war  veterans  receive.  It  is  only  fair  and 
just  that  these  loopholes  be  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  today  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  expeditiously  so  that 
the  additional  benefits  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  legislation  as  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjl-stment  As- 
sistance ACT  OF  1967 — H.R.  2068 
Title:  To  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  ser\ice 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Analysis:  Provides  a  cost-of-living  rate  in- 
crease for  all  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children,  receiving  pension  under  Public 
Law  86-211,  as  amended,  and  a  substantially 
greater  increase  for  widows  and  widows  with 
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children  In  the  lowest  Income  categories  (ap- 
proximately 8'/3  percent).  In  addition,  the 
bin  grants  certain  wartime  benefits  not  pre- 
viously provided  to  veterans  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  after  August  4,  1964.  as  well 
as  granting  additional  benefits  to  those  serv- 
ing after  January  31,  1955,  and  provides  In- 
creased educational  allowances  for  veterans 
receiving  training  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89   358. 

PENSION     PROVISIONS 

Amounts  of  pension  increase  are  ovitlined 
In  the  charts  which  appear  below.  Present 
rates  are  printed  In  italics  and  enclosed  In 
bracKets  [  |,  and  new  proposed  rates  are 
printed  In  roman. 


Veteran,  no  dependents  » • 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 


More  than— 


But  c<ui»l  to 
or  less  than— 


Monthly 
I>en.«lon 


45  I 


oo-\ 

7S 


'  I'PMsioii  rt'iliicfl  to  $;fii  Mftrr  Jil  full  month  o(  hospital- 
ization or  (Idiiiniliarv  c.iro  liy  tin'  \  .\. 

"  ,\[i|ihoililr  rale  iiRTiM.«od  liy  $l(  u  i  or  month  for  vct- 
rriiiis  « lio  are  |>atiOTit,<  in  liursiiii;  lionics  or  so  lielpli'ss 
or  tiliiiil  us  lu  rtiiiiiro  Ilie  rpgiilar  .li'l  ami  iitli'mlaniT  of 
unoihcr  ptTson,  or  liy  $40  \tS'']  wlit-n  veteran  !.■<  pernia- 
iientlv  huuseliound  hVcan-so  ol^^'verc  phy.>.iiMl  disability. 


Veteran,  uu'lh  depcndenls  ' 


Annual  Income  other  than  pension 

Monthly  pension 

Moie  Ihun— 

Uiit  e^inal  to 
or  less  than— 

\*eternn  and 
1  dependent 

\  e'eran  nnd 
•J  dependents 

Veteran  and 

3  or  more 

de|>endents 

$i.ixin 

»1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$io9rt;o5T 
84      m 

50  L     J«J 

$inr,;fO-| 
soL   ^J 

Ml'.)  rt\i'~ 

M            " 

$-',UUO                       - 

50   .     4". 

'  .\ppllnilile  rnle  Inriw.ised  l^y  *\IX)  i-or  innntti  for  vetemns  who  ni»  pnlients  in  nnisinc  homes  or  so  helple.^s  or 
blind  iws  (o  re.iuiie  ll;e  leeiilar  wA  \iv\  alteiii.inre  of  ariulher  person,  or  hy  j4U  [fv"'l  when  volemn  is  peinianently 
housolxiund  1  eaiu.-*  of  seveie  physaal  di.->.iliilily. 


Widow,  1  child  ' 


Annual  income  other  th 

an  pension 

Monthly 

More  thim— 

nut  enual  to 
or  less  than— 

peusiou 

$6110                                 .  ... 

«r.nn 

1.  JIKJ 

1,  »uo 

$7"  r*''n 

51         if- 
IS*   .  r7_ 

jl  21X1      

'  Payniont  to  widow  increased  hy  '."iO  a  month  wlien 
she  LS  so  distil  led  as  to  reipiire  the  recular  aid  an  I  attfod- 
ance  of  another  iwrson  or  is  a  imlient  ni  a  nursing  iK^iiie. 

Widow,  1  child  '  = 


Annual  income  other  th 

an  prusion 

.Monthly 

More  Itian—              1  But  e'liial  to 
1  or  less  than— 

I^iision 

$1,000     

ll.tiOO 

.',  U«l 
3,  UIO 

$.s6r$*;- 

t.7        '!i 

*illOU 

45  L  0j 

I  Plus  $16  [$/5]  lor  each  ndditiotml  ehild. 

I  I'aymenl  to  widow  uicreas»'d  l.y  nOU  a  ii  onth  when 
she  is  so  dusahled  as  to  re^jniH'  thi'  r./iilar  aid  and  alt<Mid- 
aiice  of  anotlier  i>«>rs.)n  or  u-^  a  palioiit  in  a  nursiiiR  home. 

No  widow,   1   or  more  children 


Annual  income  equal 

U>  or  less  than  (earned 

uicoine  excluded;  — 


Monthly  pension 


$1,S00. 


iW  I/v']  for  1  child  and  $10 
(C/  ij  for  each  ad<iitional 
child. 


PENSION    INrREASfS   FOR   VETERANS   ANT)   WIDOWS 
or  SPA.NISH-AMERICAN  WAR  AND  PRIOR  WARS 

Widows  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Civil  War  and  Indian  Wars  who  have  been 
receiving  a  pension  of  $65  a  month  will  re- 
ceive a  bas»c  pension  payment  of  $70  a 
mouth  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $50  a  month  U  a  patient  In  a  nursing 
home  or  If  In  need  of  tne  regular  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person. 

Allows  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  aid  and  attendance  veteran  pen- 
sioners of  Spanish-American  War  and  Indian 
Wars  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-211, 
as  amended,  where  it  would  result  In  their 
receiving  a  Ulgher  pension  payment.  These 
veterans.  If  they  have  not  elected  to  receive 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-211,  cur- 


rently receive  $135.45  monthly,  but  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  .as  much  as  $209.  da  a  case 
where  the  veteran's  wife  is  still  living  and  he 
has  income  other  than  pen.=lon  of  $1,000  a 
ye.ir  or  less)   upon  enactment  of  tliLs  bill. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS   FOR   VEIFRANS  AND   WIDOWS 
WITH    SEVERE    DISABILITIES 

V'eterans  who  continue  to  receive  pension 
payments  under  laws  efTective  on  or  before 
June  30.  1960.  because  of  failure  to  elect  to 
receive  pension  under  laws  eflective  after  that 
date,  and  who  are  housebound  because  of  the 
severity  of  their  disabilities  but  unable  to 
qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance  allowance, 
will  receive  pension  in  the  .amount  of  $100  a 
month.  These  veterans  now  receive  $78.75  a 
month  If  on  the  pension  rolls  10  or  more 
years  or  if  65  years  of  age  or  older,  or  $66.15 
if  under  age  65  or  on  pension  rolls  less  than 
10  years. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  uars  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  monthly  allowance  of  $50.  in 
addition  to  pension  otherwise  payable.  If  a 
patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  if  in  need  of 
the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person. 

Veterans  of  all  wars,  previously  eligible  to 
receive  aid  and  attendance  allowance  only 
upon  a  showing  that  they  were  helpless  or 
blind  or  so  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require 
the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person,  will  be  presumed  to  be  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance  if  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home.  This  presumption  also  ap- 
plies to  widows  In  determining  their  eligi- 
bility to  receive  aid  and  attendance  allowance 
dscussed  in  paragraph  Immediately  preced- 
ing. 

Veterans  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
years  will  be  presumed  to  be  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled.  These  veterans  must 
now  be  determined  by  VA  to  have  a  10-per- 
cent disability. 

The  special  allowance  paid  in  addition  to 
pension  otherwl.'e  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  housebound  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  disabilities  and  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sion payment  under  provisions  of  law  effec- 
tive on  and  after  July  1,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-211,  as  amended)  Is  Increased  from  $35 
to  $40  a  month. 

Will  permit  the  furnishing  of  therapeutic 
or  rehabilitative  devices,  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  (except  medicine),  when  med- 
ically Indicated,  to  veterans  receiving  pen- 
sion based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and 
attendance. 


Provides  for  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cation to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  re- 
ceiving payments  of  pension  under  provi- 
sions of  law  In  effect  on  or  before  June  30, 
1960. 

MISCELLANEOUS     PENSION     PROVISIONS 

A  Widow  or  wife  of  a  deceased  veter.m 
will  be  permitted  to  exclude  amounts  paid 
for  the  last  Illness  and  burial  of  a  child  of 
the  veteran,  when  computing  annual  in- 
come for  pension  purposes.  A  widow  will  be 
permitted  to  exclude  expenses  of  the  vet- 
eran's l.tst  Illness  which  she  paid  prior  to 
his  death. 

Permits  exclusion  from  Income  for  pension 
purposes  (and  for  dependency  nnd  indem- 
nity compensation  for  parents)  of  annuities 
under  the  retired  serviceman's  family  pro- 
tection   plan  —  the    Contingency    Option    Act. 

Eligibility  for  pension  extended  to  veterans 
with  service  after  August  4.  1964,  and  their 
widows  and  children,  on  the  .■^ame  basis  ps 
is  now  av.ailable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict 

Liberalizes  marriage  requirements  fur  a 
widow  of  a  veteran  to  receive  pension. 
Present  law  requires  that  the  widow  be  mar- 
ried to  the  veteran  prior  to  certain  specif.cd 
dates  applicable  to  each  war  period;  or  fur 
5  or  more  years;  or  for  any  period  of  time 
if  a  child  was  born  of  the  marriage.  This 
amendment  would  change  the  5-year  re- 
quirement to  1  year,  and  would  clarify  tlie 
provision  relative  to  a  child  born  to  the 
parties  to  the  marriage. 

ADDITIONAL    FF.NEFITS    FOR    VETERANS    ENTERING 
SERVICE    DURING    THE    VIETNAM    CONFLICT 

Provides  certain  wartime  benefits  not 
previou.sly  granted  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  after  August  4,  1964,  as 
follows: 

I  1  )  Disability  compensation  rates  and 
dependency  allowances  for  Ecrvice-conne.ted 
disabled  veterans  payable  at  the  wartime  rate 
under  all  circumstances.  Present  law  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  the  wartime  rate  only 
when  dirablHty  is  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
"as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict"  or 
"while  engaged  In  extrahazardous  service  in- 
cluding such  service  under  conditions  s'mu- 
latlng  war."  and  if  this  condition  is  not  met 
the  rate  is  payable  at  80  percent  of  the 
wartime  rate. 

(2)  Eligibility  extended  for  non-servire- 
connected  pension  for  veterans,  their  widows 
and  children  on  the  same  basis  as  Is  presently 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Warld 
War  II.  and  .the  Korean  conflict  and  iheir 
widows  and  cAildren. 

(3)  Eligibility  for  payment  of  a  burial  al- 
lowance of  $250  to  survivors  of  deceased  vet- 
erans with  service  after  August  4.  1964. 

Provides  for  the  following  additional  war- 
time benefits  for  veterans  with  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  after  January  31,   1955; 

(  1 )  Extension  of  the  presumption  of  serv- 
Ice-connectlon  of  psychoses  developing  vith- 
In  2  years  following  discharge,  thus  provid- 
ing service-connected  status  for  medical  and 
ho-^pital  treatment. 

(2)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such 
as  authorizing  payments  to  State  home  for 
care  provided  veterans  of  this  period  and  use 
of  contract  private  beds  In  a  Common- 
wealth or  a  Possession  for  non-servlce-con- 
nected  conditions.  The  same  type  of  care 
provided  under  contract  In  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Hospital,  Manila,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

(3)  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600  to- 
ward purchase  of  an  automobile  for  veterans 
who,  in  the  performance  of  military  duty, 
have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or  both 
feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  have  suf- 
fered permanent  impairment  of  vision  in 
both  eyes  as  defined.  Requires  application 
for  this  benefit  within  5  years  after  the  date 
of  discharge  or  within  3  years  after  sustain- 
ing the  loss  of  sight  or  limbs,  regardless  of 
date  of  discharge. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  11, 
THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  OR  SERVICE  AFTER 
JANUARY    31,    1955 

Permits  payment  of  $47  per  month  statu- 
tory award  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  suffering  certain  anatomical  losses 
specified  in  the  law  for  each  such  anatomical 
loss. 

Authorizes  furnishing  of  drugs  and  med- 
ication to  all  aid  and  attendance  pensioners 
and  to  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
receiving  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
their  service-connected  disability  but  who 
are  In  need  of  drugs  and  medicine  for  treat- 
ment of  a  non-service-connected  condition. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  a  flag  to  eligible 
survivors  of  service  men  who  are  burled  at 
sea. 


Dependent  parents  receiving  payments  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
because  of  the  service-connected  death  of 
a  child  will  be  permitted  to  exclude  annuity 
payments  under  the  Contingency  Option 
Act  (for  retired  servicemen)  and  pavments 
received  In  thler  own  right  under  pension 
laws  in  effect  before  July  1,  1960. 

PROVISIONS     RELATED     TO     VETERANS'     AND     WAR 
OPHANS'    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Increases  education  allowance  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  benefits  under  provisions 
of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-358)  as  Indicated 
In  the  table  printed  below.  Present  allow- 
ances are  printed  in  italics  and  enclosed  in 
brackets  |  ] ,  and  proposed  new  allowances 
are  printed  in  roman. 


Type  of  prograia 


Iii-ritiilional: 

Full  time ._   ... 

Thre<'-fiuarier  time. 

llalf-tlnie 

Cooperative  ■ 


Xo 
dependents 

dept 

1 

iident 

2  or  more 
dependents 

$130  rtioo-i 

95          75 
fiO          50 
105          8C) 

ll.s 
12'. 

~t'tr.-\ 

lio 

$17.'.  rrsu-i 

13.1         lis 

h,*-          7.5 
lis          rti; 

Kull-tinie  institutional  training,  with  training  in  business  or  industrial  establishment  supplemental  thereto. 


The  rate  for  persons  on  active  duty  or 
those  pursuing  a  program  of  education  on 
less  than  half-time  basis  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  educational  institution  re- 
quires of  nonveteran  students  enrolled  in 
the  same  program  or  $130  I $100]  per  month 
for  a  full-time  course,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

The  bill  also  would  permit  full  educa- 
tional benefits  to  be  paid  to  "educationally 
disadvantaged"  veterans  so  that  they  may 
complete  high  school  without  losing  eligi- 
bility for  college  training.  Time  spent  in 
pursuit  of  a  high  school  course  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  veterans  basic  period 
of  entitlement. 

Amends  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  by  increasing  the  period  of  time 
during  which  training  may  be  taken.  Pres- 
ent law  permits  training  between  ages  18 
and  23.  This  bill  would  extend  the  23-year 
limit  to  26. 

Effective  date:  July  1,  1967. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2068.  This  measure,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  provide,  first,  rea- 
sonable liberalizations  in  the  non-'serv- 
ice-connected  pension  program  for  vet- 
erans; second,  extension  of  additional 
wartime  benefits  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans; and  third,  improvements  in  the 
new  GI  bill. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
the  President  favored  us  recently  with 
a  message  on  veterans.  Transmitted  on 
January  31  of  this  year,  it  was  report- 
ed to  be  the  first  message  on  veterans 
benefits  in  recent  history.  This  may  well 
be  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  are  all 
grateful  for  the  expressed  support  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
call, however,  that  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  President's  message 
were  considered  by  the  89th  Congress 
and  would  now  be  Public  Law,  were  It 
not  for  the  unalterable  opposition  of  the 
administration. 

Approximately  180  pension  bills  were 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  the  89th  Congress.  The 
spokesman  for  the  administration  op- 
posed all  of  them  and  said  the  admin- 
■stration  was  opposed  to  any  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  pension  program.     Today 


we  find  the  President  supporting  a  pen- 
sion liberalization.  During  committee 
consideration  of  the  new  GI  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  increasing  the  SlOO 
monthly  educational  rate  to  $130.  The 
amendment  was  defeated,  principally 
because  it  would  have  further  increased 
the  cost  of  the  bill  and  thereby  increased 
the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto.  To- 
day, we  find  the  President  supporting  an 
increase  to  $130  in  monthly  educational 
allowances. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  President's  support.  The 
bill  before  this  House  today  carries  out 
most  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  President's  message.  Title  I  of 
the  bill  liberalizes  the  pension  program 
for  war  veterans,  and  the  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans.  Almost  identical  to 
the  pension  bill  that  was  approved  by 
this  body  last  year,  only  to  die  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  more  generous  than  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President.  It  is  also  well 
deser\'ed  and  long  overdue. 

Title  II  will  extend  to  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, all  of  the  remaining  wartime  bene- 
fits not  previously  made  available  to  this 
.-Jroup.  These  include  compensation  at 
wartime  rates  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; non-service-connected  pen- 
sions ;  and  burial  allowances. 

Title  III  will  increase  the  allowances 
for  veterans  pursuing  programs  of  edu- 
cation under  the  new  GI  bill.  It  will 
also  authorize  full  GI  bill  educational 
benefits  for  high  school  attendance  with 
no  charge  against  the  veterans  eligibilltv 
Even  though  this  bill  does  not  do  all 
that  should  be  done  for  our  veterans  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  and 
I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Januaiy  31  President  Johnson  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  urging  the 
enactment  of  various  veterans'  benefit 
programs.  I  was  happy  to  see  this  his- 
toric message  and  am  happy  today  to 
support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2068. 

The  subcommittee  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve— namely,  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Compensation  and  Pension- 
held  hearings  on  several  proposals  related 
to  the  content  of  the  President's  message 
on  March  2,  3,  and  6. 

The  subcommittee  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  wc  are  considering  todav.  I  am 
also  happy  to  note  that  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  unanimously 
supported  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing-rate  increase  for  non-service-con- 
nect*<l  pensioners  receiving  a  pension 
under  Public  Law  86-211.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  increase  in  pensions  for  more 
than  50.000  Spanish-American  War 
widows  and  contains  several  other  bene- 
fits for  veterans  and  widows  with  spe- 
cial needs,  such  as  increases  in  house- 
bound allowances,  drugs,  and  nursinp 
equipment  for  certain  aid  and  attendance 
cases,  a  nursing  allowance  for  elderly 
widows  who  require  nursing  care,  and 
several  other  similar  features.  Title  I 
of  this  bill,  with  two  minor  exceptions  is 
identical  to  H.R.  17488,  which  passed  the 
House  on  September  19,  1966.  with  a  rcll- 
call  vote  of  315  yeas  to  2  nays. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  quite  similar  to 
the  bill,  S.  3580,  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  and  reported  by  the  Hou.^e 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  An 
identical  bill  has  been  passed  this  ses- 
sion by  the  Senate  as  S.  16.  Title  II  pro- 
vides six  areas  of  benefits  which  round 
out  the  war  veteran  benefits  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  payment  for  vet- 
erans in  training  under  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  It  al.«;o 
carries  out  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  a  special  program  for  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  Under  this 
program,  a  veteran  could  pursue  high 
school  level  education  and  receive 
monthly  payments,  but  he  would  not 
have  a  charge  made  against  his  entitle- 
ment. Title  III  of  the  bill  also  raises 
the  age  limit  for  training  under  the  war 
orphans'  program  from  23  to  26  years. 
We  have  included  in  this  bill  in  sec- 
tion 301  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  seven  times  but  has 
died  in  the  Senate.  This  section  would 
permit  the  payment  of  the  $47  statutory 
award  for  each  qualifying  loss  of  limb  or 
other  qualifying  disability. 

Tills  bill  will  provide  additional  beiie- 
fits  in  its  first  year  of  operation  of  2.264  - 
260  veterans,  widows,  and  children,  at  a 
first-year  additional  cost  of  $236,393,000 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  bill  relating  to  income  limitations  in 
the  pension  law  and  no  chancre  in  the  ex- 
isting law  on  this  subject.     The  commit- 
tee was   assured    by   your   distinguished 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Olin  E  Teagit 
that  this  would  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings and  appropriate  action  as  soon  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Congress    has    finally    di.sposed    of    the 
President's  proposal  for  increases  in  so- 
cial security  payment.?.     This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  orderly  way  to  proceed. 
Mr.      BROWN      of      California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  support  H  R 
2068.    Title  IH  of  this  bill  relating  to  edu- 
cation and  training  was  handled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
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chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  Congressmen  Dul- 

SKI.  B.^RINC,  DORN.  HELSTOSKI.  RESNICK. 
H.ANLEY,   PUCINSKI.   HALPERN.   ChARLES 

Te.acue.  Duncan-.  Ayres.  Kupferman.  and 
Scott. 

Everyone  knows  the  great  contribution 
which  the  World  War  II  and  Korea  edu- 
cation training  programs  have  made  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  veteran.s — it.s 
scientific  achievement  and  general  eco- 
nomic well-being.  We  were  all  pleased 
last  year  when  education  and  training; 
benefits  were  extended  to  veterans  serv- 
ing after  January  31.  1965.  At  that  time 
we  provided  only  mniimum  education 
and  training;  allowance  and  I  am  plea.sed 
today  that  we  are  raising  these  allow- 
ances to  a  more  adequate  level.  The  ne.v 
allowances  will  be  $130  for  veterans  with 
no  dependents,  S155  for  veterans  with  one 
dependent,  and  $17.5  for  veterans  with 
two  or  more  dependents  Apporlionate 
amounts  will  be  paid  for  pnrt-time  train- 
ingr  These  allov  ances  will  affect  about 
400.000  veterans  now  m  training  witti 
that  number  predicted  to  rise  rapidly. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  two  other  .-ec- 
tion.s  of  this  bill  oi"  ':i;eat  interest  to  tne 
The  President  recjmmended  a  prvisrram 
for  the  educa'ioiiallv  disadvantaged. 
This  feature  will  permit  a  veteran  who 
has  not  completed  high  school  to  obtain 
high  scliool  education,  receive  his  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  but  not  be 
charged  entitlemeiu  until  he  completes 
hi:4h  .school.  This  saves  his  entitlement 
for  college  or  vocational  training  beyond 
the  high  school  level 

The  other  feature  which  is  of  interest 
is  the  provision  which  raises  the  ase  limit 
for  the  war  orphan  training  program 
from  age  23  to  26  This  step  was  taken 
to  make  the  time  limit  of  the  war  orphan 
training  pro'.;ram  commensurate  with 
the  time  limits  foi  the  veterans  training 
program.  Tliis  has  been  particularly 
necessary  in  view  ot  the  great  incrca.se  in 
graduate  level  traininu 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  legisla- 
tion that  every  Member  of  the  House  can 
support  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  proc- 
es.sed  by  the  other  body  expeditously  and 
sent  to  the  President  right  away. 

Mr.  B.ARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R. 
2068.  which  is  before  us  for  action  today, 
is  much  needed  legislation  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  to  be  highly 
complimented  for  bnnr;ing  this  measure 
before  us  .so  earK  m  the  session  Also 
to  be  coniolimented  arc  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Coneress  who  took  part  in 
producing  this  bill.  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  89th  Congress  for 
the  coiiRiderations  of  the  conmiittee 
which  resulted  in  the  measure  before 
us  started  in  the  last  Congress.  This 
IS  clearly  reflected  in  the  Committee  re- 
port, as  is  the  extensive  considerations 
and  deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compen.sation  and  Pensions  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, the  major  veterans'  organizations 
and  the  Veterans"  Administration  are  to 
be  complimented  for  their  participation 
in  the  committee's  efforts  to  arrive  at 
this  most  worthy  proposal. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  fo:  me  to 
reiterate  the  purpose  and  intent  of  H.R. 
2068  which  has  been  set  forth  most  elo- 
quently and  succinctly  by  t'lie  previous 


speakers.  I  only  raise  my  voice  to  urge 
the  Hou.se,  which  has  often  in  the  past 
shown  that  it  has  a  heart  of  compas- 
sion and  understanding,  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2068. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  especially  the  distin- 
Siuii.hed  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  Olin  Teague  of  Texas,  for 
the  committee's  action  on  H.R.  2068. 

The  cost  of  living  increases  in  revisions 
fur  veterans  and  the  widows  of  veterans 
are  very  much  in  order,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  approved  overwhelmingly. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  increases 
ill  compensatiOii  lor  our  Vietnam  war 
veteran''  who  are  attending  school  un- 
der the  cold  war  GI  bill 

The  committee's  effort  to  a.ssure  that 
Vietnam  war  veterans  are  provided  ed- 
ucational and  readjustment  benefits 
t'nat  are  rfalistic  and  effective  is  highly 
commendable. 

It  is  also  good  to  note  that  H.I„  2068 
a.ssures  an  allowance  for  aid  and  attend- 
ance, in  the  amount  of  S.iO  monthly,  for 
veterans'  widows  in  need  of  such  aid  and 
assistance. 

I  was  plea.sed  to  spon.sor  bills  v.hich 
provided  for  veterans'  pension  increases 
early  in  the  session,  and  urt;e  approval 
of  the  reported  legislation. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
A"air1.  I  had  hoped  for  action  to  deal 
wifh  present  income  limitations  which 
are  very  much  in  need  of  upward  revi- 
sion, as  a  part  of  this  action  today.  I 
am  i)!cased  to  hear  that  this  matter  is 
undf'r  study  by  the  committee  and  hope 
we  can  act  on  this  matter  soon. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  -support  of  H.R.  2068.  which  is  the 
pending  bu.siness  of  this  Hou.se.  This 
legislation  would  increa.se  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
tlieir  widows,  and  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  veteinns  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955. 

Our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  speedy  action  on  this  legislation, 
and  rightfully  .so.  It  has  had  the  en- 
doisement  of  each  of  the  major  veterans' 
orgnnizations,  although  they  submitted 
and  supported  different  proposals. 

On  January  31,  1967,  the  President 
presented  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  legislation  we  are 
con.sidering  here  today.  And  with  haste 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Hou.se  has  held  hearings  and  submitted 
the  legislation  to  tb.is  body. 

Under  this  legislation  we  are  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  our 
older  veterans  are  m  need  of  additional 
assistance  to  meet  the  ever  rising  cost 
of  living.  Tliey  have  served  us  well  in 
the  past  wars  and  we  arc  now  able,  in 
a  modest  way.  to  help  them  in  the  twi- 
light of  their  lives. 

This  country  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  assisting  the  new  veterans.  The 
veterans  who  are  now  or  shortly  will  be 
returning  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Tliis  legislation  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  these  men.  fighting  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  will  come  forth  and 
a.-k  for  assistance  in  finishing  their 
schooling  to  give  strength  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 
I  suppoi  t  this  measure  because  it  is  a 


wise  and  practical  improvement  of  the 
GI  bill  which  the  Congress  passed  in  the 
89th  Congress.  It  will  give  a  helping 
hand  to  those  veterans  who  desire  to 
improve  their  education,  thus  helping 
themselves  and  becoming  a  greater  as.set 
to  their  communities  and  to  our  Nation. 
In  passing  this  legislation,  and  there 
should  be  no  one  voting  against  it,  we 
have  the  opportunity  once  again  to  ex- 
prtss  the  gratitude  of  this  Nation  to 
every  veteran  for  what  he  has  done  to 
preserve  our  democracy.  We  owe  this 
to  our  past  and  present  fighting  men,  we 
ove  it  to  their  widows  and  children.  We 
have  asked  the  flower  of  our  Nation  to 
respond  to  the  call  when  it  was  needed, 
we  can  now  respond  to  their  call  when 
they  need  it 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  stand  along 
the  curb  an.d  cheer  the  servicemen  a: 
they  parade  down  the  street.  It  is  not 
enough  when  we  make  speeches  about 
the  valiant  deeds  performed  by  our  men 
in  the  fighting  areas.  But  through  this 
legislation  we  can  express  in  concrete 
tenus  the  gratitude  that  this  Nation 
feels  toward  these  men  who  gave  up 
family  life,  economic  well-being,  and  the 
peace  of  their  community  life  to  keep 
a"  .'V  tile  aggressor  from  our  shores. 

V/hate^er  this  legislation  will  do  to 
increase  the  Federal  budget,  should  not 
be  taken  m  terms  of  increased  Federal 
expenditures,  but  in  the  terms  of  in\e.-t- 
ment  in  human  beings,  an  investment 
that  has  already  paid  handsome  di\i- 
dends  to  all  of  America. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  coinmittoe  I  Mr.  Teague  1  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  at  thi.-^ 
early  date  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
voice  in  the  matter  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  bring  this 
le'.;i  lation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  early  action  on  this  legislation  and 
have  it  on  the  President's  desk  for  his 
signature  as  one  of  the  more  historic 
measures  passed  by  the  90th  Congres.< 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2068.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
leported  thi.s  legislation.  I  tlnr.k  tl;i^  i- 
a  modest  and  conservative  bill. 

We  have  given  cost-of-living  inert asej 
to  about  l'_.  million  veterans,  widows, 
and  children  receiving  non-servicc- 
connected  pensions.  We  have  provided 
a  modest  increa.se  for  about  500,000  vet- 
erans already  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation under  the  provi-sions  of  the  Vet- 
eran;,' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1D6G. 

This  bill  rounds  out  the  package  of 
war  veteran  benefits  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  contains  such  things  as  eli- 
gibility for  pension,  automobile  allow- 
ances for  amputees,  equalization  of  war- 
time and  peacetime  disability  compen- 
sation rates,  and  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  certain  diseases, 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  that  appeal  to  me  are 
those  sections  which  are  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  helping  veterans  and  widows  re- 
ceiving a  pension  who  are  beset  with 
serious  health  problems.  We  are  pro- 
viding an  extra  $50  a  month  for  widows 
in  need  of  nursing  care.  We  have  raised 
the  hou.sebound  allowance  for  new  law 
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pension  cases  and  we  have  created  a  new- 
housebound  rate  of  $100  per  month  for 
old  law  pension  cases.  We  are  provid- 
ing drugs  for  old  law  aid  and  attend- 
ance cases  and  have  included  language 
to  make  it  easier  for  aid  and  attendance 
veterans  to  secure  nursing  aids  and  ap- 
pliances needed  in  their  daily  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  implements  the 
President's  recommendations  of  January 
31.  1967.  It  is  a  modest  bill  and  a  fair 
bill  and  I  think  there  is  not  a  Member  in 
this  body  who  cannot  give  it  his  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
truly  encouraged  by  the  speed  with  which 
our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  acted 
on  needed  revisions  in  veterans'  benefit 
and  pension  laws.  At  a  time  when  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  men  are 
engaged  in  combat  in  southeast  Asia,  it 
Is  fitting  that  we  act  with  dispatch  to 
update  our  veterans'  benefit,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  programs. 

Having  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
veterans'  legislation  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  early  in  this  decade.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  H.R.  2068  will  re- 
ceive my  favorable  vote.  At  this  time, 
however,  I  should  like  to  point  out  sev- 
eral areas  where,  in  my  opinion,  H.R. 
2068  falls  short  of  the  mark : 

First,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  glaring 
needs  for  Improvement  in  the  education 
benefits  law  we  passed  last  year  is  in  the 
area  of  occupational  training.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  In  the  present 
Congress  to  expand  the  benefits  program 
to  Include  on-the-job  and  on-the-farm 
training.  'While  the  bill  before  us  today 
provides  for  benefits  to  educationally  de- 
prived veterans,  it  does  not  fill  the  need 
for  occupational  training.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  well  aware  of  this 
Nation's  need  for  skilled  manpower  and 
for  modem,  efficient  farmers.  There  are 
Federal  programs  in  other  sectors  of  the 
Oovemment  which  assist  training  and 
retraining  in  these  skills.  The  Job  Corps 
seeks  to  turn  out  able  and  diligent  work- 
ers, and  over  a  himdred  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  have  spon- 
sored a  tax-credit  scheme  for  employers 
who  conduct  training  programs  which 
qualify  under  our  plan,  known  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  With  this 
broad  base  of  support  for  job  and  farm 
training  programs,  it  makes  sense  to  in- 
clude occupational  training  in  the  GI 
benefits  law.  Korean  veterans  had  the 
advantages  of  VA-assisted  occupational 
training;  do  Vietnam  veterans  deserve 
less? 

Second,  several  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  which  ex- 
tends the  educational  benefits  of  the 
1966  law  to  certain  flight-training  pro- 
grams. With  the  Nation's  shortage  of 
commercial  pilots  threatening  to  reach 
12.000  by  1970,  I  feel  that  the  Inclusion 
of  flight  training  in  veterans'  education 
benefits  would  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
First,  it  would  broaden  the  careers  open 
to  veterans  for  which  they  could  expect 
VA  assistance  in  obtaining  the  required 
training  and  education.  Second,  it 
would  provide  a  needed  source  of  airline 
pilots  to  our  Nation,  which  depends  in- 
creasingly on  air  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  support  for  veterans 
legislation,  including  the  bill  now  before 


us  is  imfiinchlng.  I  have  pointed  out 
these  additional  areas  because  it  is  my 
hope  that  in  subsequent  reviews  of  the 
educational  benefits  program,  the  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  include  occupa- 
tional and  flight  training  programs 
among  its  amendments. 

Mr.  SHRI'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2068,  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  It  represents  another  step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's historic  responsibilities  to  its  vet- 
erans. 

On  Febi-uary  28,  1967,  I  introduced 
H.R.  6294.  a  bill  which  is  similar  to  the 
one  which  we  are  debating  today. 

Today  we  are  taking  a  necessary  stcjJ 
toward  placing  the  serviceman  who  is 
fighting  in  Vietnam  on  an  equal  basis  as 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  and  the  Korean  war.  These  young 
people  who  are  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today  are  deserving  of  the  same 
consideration  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  other  war  veterans. 

Title  n  of  this  legislation  provides  im- 
portant benefits  for  those  ex-servicemen 
whose  record  of  service  was  on  or  after 
August  5.  1964.  These  benefits  include: 
First.  An  increase  in  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  for  vet- 
erans serving  during  this  period  from 
the  present  80  percent  of  the  wartime 
rates  to  full  wartime  rates,  under  all  cir- 
cimistances. 

Second.  Pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  and  death  for  the  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  children  as  cur- 
rently provided  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  later  war  periods,  and  their 
widows  and  children.  Entitlement  to 
pension,  however,  would  only  be  earned 
during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

Third.  Burial  allowance  of  $250  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
deceased  individuals  who  had  served  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Benefits  provided  for  those  serving 
after  January  31,  1955,  include: 

Miscellaneous  medical  benefits;  fur- 
nishing of  drugs  and  medicines  to  aid 
and  attendance  pensioners;  an  allow- 
ance of  $1,600  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  for  a  veteran,  who,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military 
duty,  has  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or 
both  feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  has 
suffered  permanent  Impairment  of  vision 
In  both  eyes  as  defined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  makes  a 
number  of  necessary  adjustments  and 
liberalizations  in  present  non-service- 
connected  pension  legislation  for  ap- 
proximately 2  million  veterans,  w-ldows, 
and  orphans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  and  the  Korean  war.  Briefly,  these 
include: 

A  cost  of  living  rate  increase  for  all 
veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents, widows  alone,  widows  with  children, 
and  children  alone  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211, 
as  amended;  a  $5  per  month  rate  in- 
crease for  Spanish-American  and  prior 
war  widows;  creation  of  a  new  house- 
bound rate  of  $100  per  month  for  vet- 
erans under  the  old  pension  law;  pre- 
sumption of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65. 


It  is  regrettable  that  tliis  bill  does  not 
provide  a  change  in  the  income  limita- 
tions. Of  comse.  I  recognize  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  curiently 
is  holding  hearings  on  various  social  se- 
curity proposals  which  will  result  in  leg- 
islative recommendations  later  in  the 
session.  Whenever  action  is  taken  on  in- 
creasing social  security  benefits,  it  will  be 
incimibent  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  take  cor- 
rective action  in  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  income  limitation  field. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  20G8,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
entire  spectrum  of  veterans'  'oentfius  and 
pensions.  The  list  of  the  changes  that 
will  be  achieved  by  this  bill  is  a  long 
one;  too  long  to  run  through. 

Among  the  more  important  changes 
to  be  made  are  the  cosi-of-livmg  pension 
increases;  the  special  pension  increases 
for  poor  widows:  the  special  increases 
for  widows  of  Spanish -American  and 
prior  war  widows;  the  increase  in  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation 
for  Vietnam  war  veterans;  and  the 
change  in  disability  compensation  rates 
where  more  than  one  disability  is  in- 
volved. All  of  these  represent  crucial 
improvements  in  the  law. 

As  a  longtime  fighter  for  bigger  and 
better  veterans'  benefits,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  House  taking  early  action  on 
these  much-needed  proposals.  The 
cruelties  of  the  recent  and  present  in- 
flationary trend  have  visited  themselves 
on  our  veteran  population — particularly 
the  older  veterans,  their  widows,  and  de- 
pendents— more  than  on  many  other 
groups  of  our  population.  We  are  acting 
none  too  soon  to  ease  their  financial 
burdens. 

In  structuring  this  legislation,  our 
committee  felt  that  we  were  well  ad- 
vised not  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
ceiling  on  income  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pension  purposes,  although  we 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  problem.  We 
want  to  delay  imtil  we  see  just  how  much 
this  year's  social  security  increase  is  go- 
ing to  be,  so  that  we  can  make  sure  that 
not  one  dollar  of  that  increase  will  count 
toward  Veterans'  Administration  pen- 
sion eligibility  ceilings,  and  thus  push 
some  veterans  beyond  the  point  at  which 
they  would  lose  VA  money.  We  do  not 
want  any  veterans  to  lose  any  VA  pen- 
sion money  because  of  a  social  security 
increase. 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  pass  H.R. 
2068  with  all  speed.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
Oiu-  veterans  must  not  be  kept  waiting. 
They  have  waited  long  enough.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  Hotise  to  support 
H.R.  2068. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2068,  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
provide  sorely  needed  increases  and 
liberalizations  of  the  existing  veterans' 
benefit  program.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  monthly  pension  benefits 
will  be  increased  under  this  bOl.  The 
aging  veteran  of  World  War  I  is  sorely 
in  need  of  the  increases  provided  by  this 
bill  in  his  efforts  to  cope  with  today's 
cost  of  living. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  provides 
modest  increases  in  monthly  educational 
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ailow,-aoces      for     youiig     men     of     currei^t 

military  service  attending  school  under 

the  new  GI  bill  H  we  can  afford  to 

spend  tremendous  sums  of  money  on  re- 
Habilitating  Cuban  refugees  In  Floi-ida. 
certainly  we  can  well  afford  the  modest 

liberalizations  provided  by  this  bill  for 

the  Nation's  war  veterans. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  provide  in- 
creases in  monthly  jDension  payments  for 
all  veterans,  widows,  and  children  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  new  pension 
law.  Public  Law  86-211.  It  will  authorize 
certain  liberaliiiations  in  the  "old"  pen- 
sion law.  It  provides  a  modest  increase 
in  monthly  payments  for  Spanish- 
American  war  widows.  It  authorizes  a 
new  aid  and  attendance  allowance  of  $50 
monthly  for  certain  seriously  disabled 
war  widows. 

The  bill  will  extend  wartime  benefits 
to  veterans  serving  during  the  period  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  principle 
benefits  extended  by  this  legislation 
are  compensation  payments  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  at  wartime  rates 
and  non-service-connected  pension 
benefits. 

The  bill  will  also  liberalize  the  new  GI 
bill  by  increasing  the  monthly  educa- 
tional allowances.  It  will  also  permit  a 
veteran  to  complete  hish  school  and  re- 
ceive the  monthly  educational  allowances 
authorized  by  the  GI  bill  without  deplet- 
ing the  educational  time  he  has  earned 
based  upon  the  length  of  military  service. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  merit  and  I 
wiU  support  it.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  am  disappointed  that  the  commit- 
tee has  deferred  action  on  increasing  the 
income  limitations  of  the  existing  pen- 
sion law  until  after  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  acted  upon  a  social  se- 
curity increase.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
continually  rising  cost  of  living  is  ade- 
quate justification  for  action  in  this  field. 

I  am  disappointed  also  that  the  bill 
does  not  authorize  on-the-job  training 
under  the  GI  bill  It  just  does  not  make 
good  sense  to  me  that  we  can  spend 
.514,000  a  year  on  a  boy  in  a  Job  Corps 
camp,  trying  to  train  him  to  work.  Yet 
we  cannot  spend  SI. 800  on  a  veteran, 
giving  him  some  on-the-job  training, 
also.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  committee 
will  address  itself  to  these  problem  areas 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  90th  Congress. 
President  Johnson  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  lecommcnding  vari- 
0U.S  libei-alizations  in  the  Federal  benefit 
piogram  for  servicemen  and  veterans. 
I  was  most  pleased  to  see  our  President 
make  this  move  and  voice  my  support 
today  of  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering.  H.R.  2068,  which  con- 
tains many  of  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Early  this  month  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  and  privilege  to  serve, 
held  hearings  on  over  100  bills  relatmg 
to  the  vctcians'  benefit  program,  includ- 
ing recommendations  in  the  President's 
message.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
our  subconjmittee  unanimously  recom- 
mended approval  of  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  under  consideration  today. 
Insofar  as  the  veterans'  and  widows' 
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mon-serviee -connected     i>en.sion     t>i-og^i-am 

is  concerned,  this  bill  provides  increased 

rates  for  individuals  receiving  pension 

under  Public  Law  8fi-2 11.  It  provides  In- 
creased pension  rates  for  our  Spanish- 
American  war  widows  as  well.     H.R.  2068 

also  contains  several  other  benefits  for 
veterans  and  widows  such  as  increased 

housebound  allowances,  drugs  and  nurs- 
ing equipment  for  certain  aid  and  at- 
tendance cases,  an  allowance  for  certain 

widows  in  need  of  nursing  care,  as  well 
as  several  other  beneficial  features  for 

this  group.  The  pension  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  very  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  a  bill.  H.R.  17488.  which  passed 
the  House  last  September  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  31.5  yeas  to  2  nays. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  quite  similar  to  a  bill,  S.  3580, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
and  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  A  bill  identical  to  S. 
3580  has  already  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  new  Congress — S.  16.  Title 
n  of  H.R.  2068  relates  to  six  areas  of 
veterans'  benefits  for  our  Vietnam  era 
veterans  which  have  previously  been  pro- 
vided for  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Koiea. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  also 
provides  increases  in  educational  allow- 
ances payable  to  veterans  receiving  bene- 
fit,^ under  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  196&— 
Public  Law  89-358.  It  also  contains  the 
Presidents  proposal  that  full  payments 
be  made  to  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  so  that  they  can  complete  high 
school  without  losing  their  eligibility  for 
follow-on  college  benefits.  Another  edu- 
cational feature  in  the  bill  seeks  to  raise 
the  age  limit  from  23  to  26  years  for 
persons  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
under  the  War  Orphans"  Educational 
Assistance  Act. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  income-limit 
feature  of  the  non-service-connected 
pension  law  is  not  involved  in  this  bill 
With  the  assurance  that  this  question 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  subcom- 
mittee nor  by  the  full  committee.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  problems  that  are 
being  created  today  for  our  veteran  and 
widow  pensioners  when  small  increases 
in  public  and  private  retirement  plans 
occur.  We  have  been  assured  by  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Teague,  that  the  Income  limita- 
tions feature  of  the  pension  law  would 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  and  appro- 
priate action  just  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
has  taken  final  action  on  the  President's 
proposal  for  increased  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  comes  before  the  House 
today  the  problem  of  the  people  to  whom 
we  owe  our  freedom,  the  veterans  of  ovu- 
country's  fight  for  freedom  around  the 
world.  I  for  one  support  totally  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2068,  which  extend  to 
those  who  are  presently  engaged  in  the 
steamy  jungles  of  Vietnam  in  fighting 
our  Nation's  enemies,  a  portion  of  the 
country's  gratitude  for  their  efforts. 

The  increase  in  pensions  to  the  vet- 
erans of  our  country,  or  to  their  widows 
and  orphans  seems  the  least  we  can  do 
in  this  time  of  inflation  in  our  national 
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benefits     to     those     veterans     who     have 

served  on  or  after  August  5, 1964,  includ- 
ing disability  (>omDengfltion  at  full  war- 

time  rates,  death  pensions  for  their 
widows  and  children,  medical  care  bene- 
fits, and  our  help  toward  the  purchase  of 

a  needed  automobile  for  those  who  are 

disabled,  seems  the  very  least  that  we 
can  do  to  show  the  Nation's  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

What  is   more   important  however  is 

that  this  legislation  would  encourage 

those  who  are  deserving,  but  unable  be- 
cause of  financial  need,  to  attend  to  their 
education  with  our  assistance.  To  those 
who  are  already  involved,  we  support  the 
raise  in  assistance  to  our  cold  war  GI's, 
who  after  all  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
maintaining  our  country's  power  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  Korea. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  is  with  the  deserv- 
ing veteran.    It  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  can  take  our  cue  on  this  legislation 
before  us  now  from  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  itself.  They  have  seen  the 
problem  and  moved  swiftly  and  delib- 
erately to  solve  it.  We  should  move  just 
as  quickly  to  approve  their  work  and 
send  it  on  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  affects  over  2  miUion  disabled 
and  retired  veterans  and  their  families, 
and  continues  to  recognize,  as  we  have 
for  many  years  now,  the  great  debt  we 
owe  them  and  the  responsibility  we  have 
as  a  nation  to  provide  for  them  and  pro- 
tect them  from  want. 

For  some  time  now,  all  the  retiree  has 
gotten  from  his  Government  is  higher 
prices  for  the  things  he  must  buy. 
While  inflation  has  hit  us  all,  it  has 
struck  the  hardest  blow  at  those  who  are 
least  able  to  offer  defense — those  whose 
incomes  are  fixed  and  do  not  increase 
when  prices  rise.  The  veteran  has  seen 
little  increase  in  his  pension  for  a  long 
time,  and  budgets  are  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point. 

This  bill  we  have  before  us  now  is  little 
enough  for  a  grateful  nation  to  provide. 
I  would  have  liked  to  see  the  increases 
greater.  I  would  also  have  liked  to  see 
the  matter  of  income  limitations  consid- 
ered here.  But  I  applaud  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  acting  quickly  to  re- 
lieve the  worst  of  the  burden  before  it 
tackles  the  more  difficult  problems  it 
faces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  bill.  By  oui-  unanimous  approval 
of  the  bill,  we  can  assure  these  veterans 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  warriors,  that 
we  lemember  and  appreciate  them  as  we 
do  the  land  they  made  safe  for  us. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2068,  the  Veterans' 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  I  introduced  a  companion 
bin,  H.R.  4887,  and  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  this  much-needed  legislation. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  provision  of 
pensions  for  veterans  in  recognition  of 
the  service  which  they  have  rendered 
their  country,  and  the  hai-dships  they 
have  suffered  thereby,  is  a  firmly  rooted 
tradition  in  American  history.  The  fir.st 
national  pension  law  was  passed  by  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776,  nearly  200 
years  ago.  In  the  ensuing  two  centuries, 
benefit  programs  have  been  broadened 
and  expanded  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
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to  a  way  of  life  which  has  passed  them 
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heaitedly  measures  designed  to  simplify     to   all   members   of   service   on   or   a'ter 
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efits    cover    a    wide    range    of    services: 

health  and  medical  benefits,  pension  and 
compensation,    housing    and    educational 

loans,  insurance,  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation for  those  in  need  of  it  are  but 

.several   facets   of   the   complex   system 

which  a  grateful  Nation  has  created  to 
benefit  those  who  served  her. 

But  complexity  does  not  necessarily 
denote    strength.    Despite    the    broad 

range  of  benefits  which  are  available  to 
the  veteran  today,  the  program  has  sev- 
eral grave  weaknesses.  It  is  weak  be- 
cause it  does  not  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  those  it  purports  to  serve.  Can  we 
truly  claim  we  are  serving  the  veteran  to 
whom  we  offer  a  pension,  including  the 
minimiun  social  security  benefit  of  $35 
monthly,  or  less  than  $1,500  per  year? 
Even  Government's  most  miserly  statisti- 
cians regard  that  as  poverty  level  in- 
come. Can  we  truly  claim  we  are  serv- 
ing the  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  only 
peacetime  compensation  rates,  although 
he  must  endure  the  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties of  war?  Is  it  just  to  deny  a  de- 
fender of  our  freedom  the  pension  which 
would  ease  the  financial  burdens  thrust 
upon  him  by  his  sacrifices?  The  answers 
are  obviously  "no."  Yet  these  and  other 
deficiencies  exist  in  our  benefit  system 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  context  that 
I  urge  passage  of  the  measure  now  on 
the  floor.  Its  provisions  would  do  much 
to  correct  the  weaknesses  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  measure  would  offer  in- 
creased pension  benefits,  adjusted  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living:  it  would  lib- 
eralize somewhat  the  eligibility  rules  for 
these  benefits,  and  finally,  it  would  pro- 
vide for  those  serving  today,  benefits 
commensurate  with  the  hazards  they 
face,  benefits  equal  to  those  given  their 
comrades  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  a  small 
enough  sacrifice  for  the  far  gi'eater  sacri- 
fices which  they  have  made  for  us. 

An  increase  in  pension  benefits  today 
Is  of  prime  importance.  Since  Januai-y 
1965,  when  the  last  increase  was  made, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  5.3  per- 
cent. The  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
2068,  if  enacted,  would  help  veterans  to 
live  on  their  pensions  in  dignity  and  com- 
fort despite  the  rise  in  cost  of  goods  and 
sernces.  It  would  provide  an  overall  av- 
erage 5.4-percent  increase  for  all  those 
on  the  pension  rolls,  with  correspond- 
ingly higher  increases  for  those  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  benefits.  We  are  all 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  but  for  those  on 
a  fixed  income  the  problem  is  far  more 
difficult.  These  people  need  our  aid  in 
the  form  of  higher  pensions. 

We  can  also  increase  pensions  by  liber- 
alizing the  eligibility  standards  required 
for  certain  benefits.  Many  of  these 
standards  no  longer  serve  a  useful  func- 
tion; the  needs  they  were  created  to  serve 
ha\e  long  since  been  eliminated,  and  to- 
day they  only  make  more  difficult  the 
burden  of  those  whose  load  has  been  too 
heavy  for  too  long.  Other  standards  are 
weak  because  we  have  failed  to  moder- 
nize them  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  of  an  aging  veteran  population. 


erans  Administration  policy  of  continu- 
ally revising  and  improving  the  system 
in   order  to  serve   the  veterans  and  their 

dependents  and  their  widows  more  ef- 
fectively. These  changes  would,  first,  re- 
duce the  5-year  alternative  marriage  re- 
quirement for  widows  to  1  year — or  any 
amount  of  time  if  there  is  a  child  born 

of  the  marriage;  second,  provide  an  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  for  all  widows; 

third,  presume  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability for  pension  purposes  at  age  65. 
and  presume  need  for  aid  and  attendance 
if  the  veteran  is  in  a  nursing  home; 
fourth,  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  pension  purposes  of  amounts 
equal  to  the  amounts  paid  by  a  wife  for 
the  last  illness  of  the  veteran  prior  to  his 
death  or  the  amounts  paid  by  a  wife  or 
widow  for  the  last  illness  and  burial  of 
the  veteran's  child. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of 
this  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
last  year,  is  the  creation  of  a  special 
housebound  rate  of  $100  per  month  for 
veterans  under  the  old  pension  law.  The 
Senate  committee  which  held  heai-ings 
on  the  bill  passed  by  this  House  deleted 
the  provision  because  the  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  this  liberalization  of 
the  old  pension  program  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  stated  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  old  pension  program  should  be 
ultimately  phased  out  and  replaced  by 
the  current  pension  program — Public 
Law  86-211.  While  I  am  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  the  new  pension  program, 
which  is  by  all  standards  a  more  equi- 
table pi-ogram.  and  the  laudable  desire  of 
the  Senate  committee  to  see  it  become 
our  sole  pension  program.  I  feel  that  it 
is  markedly  unfair  to  cause  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  suffer  because  they  made  a 
free  choice  to  continue  under  the  old 
pension  law  which  was  more  advanta- 
geous to  them  personally.  Their  needs 
are  clear  and  pressing.  Their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  their  country  is  unques- 
tionable, and  they  have  served  her  well. 
Can  we  now  turn  our  backs  upon  them 
in  their  time  of  need? 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  is  to  equalize  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  service  since  January 
31.  1955.  At  present  they  ai-e  denied  the 
pension,  compensation,  and  medical- 
health  benefits  which  this  Nation  has 
traditionally  bestowed  upon  those  who 
have  served  her  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
within  both  our  power  and  our  duty  to 
see  that  those  who  have  defended  their 
country  with  disregard  of  the  sacrifices 
involved  be  compensated  insofar  as  it 
is  within  our  abilities  to  do  so. 

The  sacrifice  made  by  our  soldiers  to- 
day is  no  less  than  that  made  by  soldiers 
of  World  War  I.  World  War  H.  or  the 
Korean  conflict.  Their  widows  do  not 
suffer  a  grief  less  poignant.  Their  chil- 
dren are  deprived  of  the  presence  of  a 
father  in  the  same  way  as  orphans  of 
other  wars.  How  then,  can  we  presume 
to  offer  these  men  any  less  than  we  have 
provided  for  their  comrades  in  arms?  I 
am  confident  that  evei-y  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  support  this  measure,  and  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  will  applaud 
our  action.  Passage  of  the  provisions  in 
title  II  of  this  bill  would  provide  entitle- 


pensions  for  them  and  for  their  widows 
and  for  their  children.  Other  bei^efits 
which    would    t)e   extended    to    these   men 

are  drugs  and  medicine  paid  by  the  VA 
if  the  individual  is  in  need  of  repular  aid 

and  attendance.  S1.600  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  a  specially  equipped  aut<3mob:!e 
for  a  disabled  veteran,  and  a  burial  al- 
lowance of  $250. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  in  these  times 

to  become  so  overwhelmed  by  the  vast- 
ness  and  complexity  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live  that  we  tend  to  forget  the 
problems  and  the  contributions  of  the 
individual.  Yet  each  sinele  veteran  who 
fought  for  his  countr>'  and  for  us  made 
his  own  personal  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Each  soldier  on  today's 
battlefronts  suffers  his  own  anguish  and 
fears  and  dreams  hir  own  dreams.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  the  individual  vet- 
eran. For  these  reasons.  I  respectfully 
urge  a  favorable  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  today 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  2068.  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967. 

Every  day  we  become  more  aware  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living  which  eats  away  the 
incomes  of  the  American  people.  Those 
who  feel  the  brunt  of  increased  costs  are 
individuals  on  fixed  incomes.  These  are 
the  aged  and  disabled  persons  who  see 
their  meager  fixed  incomes  shrink  before 
their  eyes  as  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices continue  to  soar.  In  the  past  24 
months  alone,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
5.4  percent,  causing  undue  hardship  on 
our  veterans  and  their  widows.  These 
men  gave  of  their  energy  and  their  youth 
in  times  of  greatest  national  crisis.  We 
are  today  considering  a  bill  which  wou'.d 
bring  their  pensions  more  in  line  with 
the  biting  inflation  experienced  over  the 
past  2  years.  Certainly  this  is  little  to 
ask. 

H  R.  2068  when  enacted  would  provide 
an  overall  5.4  percent  increase  in  pension 
benefits.  Of  particular  importance  is  a 
provision  for  an  8'2-percent  increase  in 
pensions  for  widows  and  widows  with 
children  in  the  lowest  income  categories. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  grant  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict  generally 
the  same  benefits  recei\ed  by  those  of 
previous  wars.  These  young  men  are 
engaged  in  a  battle  as  deadly  and  un- 
pleasant as  any  pre\ious  war  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  they  deserve  mean- 
ingful postwar  readjustment  benefts. 
The  increased  educational  payments  al- 
lowance, to  name  just  one  section  of  the 
legislation,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
significance  in  assisting  these  young 
men  to  return  to  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  after  service  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  mentioned  only  several  parts  of 
this  bill,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
entire  bill  deserves  favorable  considera- 
tion and  rapid  passage  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  strong 
support  of  this  much-needed  legislation. 

VTTERAKS    PENSION    AND    READJVSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE    ACT 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  H.R.  2068,  the  Veterans'  Pension 
and    Readjustment    Assistance    Act    of 
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1967.  It  is  important  that  we  provide 
a  subsistence  level  which  will  give  our 
veterans  and  their  widows  an  Income 
proportionate  to  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

We  must  provide  measures  to  help  re- 
pay our  veterans  and  their  families  for 
their  service  in  defending  our  country. 
It  is  not  asking  much  to  increase  the 
pension  rates,  when  we  remember  that 
these  men  risked  their  lives  ui  order  to 
defend  and  protect  the  United  States. 

By  our  vote  on  this  bill,  we  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  our  confidence  and 
thankfulness  to  those  who  have  served 
in  the  defense  of  this  creat  Nation. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  2068,  the  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1967,  which  pro- 
poses cost-of-living  increases  and  other 
benefits  to  veterans  of  all  American  wars. 
First,  I  am  gratified  that  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  raise  benefits  now  received  by 
Vietnam  veterans  to  the  level  granted  all 
previous  war  veterans.  I  am  in  partic- 
ular agreement  with  that  part  of  title 
III  of  this  bill  which  proposes  to  amend 
the  existing  law  to  raise  monthly  pay- 
ments for  educational  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  and  to  equalize  the  time 
period  of  educational  assistance  to  war 
orphans  with  that  of  the  veterans.  I 
believe  that  educational  assistance  to 
veterans  and  war  orphans  is  probably  the 
most  important  service  that  a  grateful 
nation  can  bestow  on  its  citizen  soldiers. 
Here  we  have  the  opportunity  to  assist 
the  individual  in  successfully  readjusting 
to  the  demands  of  oui-  increasingly  com- 
petitive society. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  urge 
that  in  the  future  this  Congress  favor- 
ably consider  legislation  to  either  raise 
the  income  limitations  for  pension  pur- 
poses, or  exclude  social  secuiity  benefits 
as  income  for  determiiiing  pension  pay- 
ments. In  either  case,  we  could 
markedly  lessen  the  burden  of  economic 
survival  on  our  senior  citizens  who  have, 
in  the  net  forgotten  past,  so  well  served 
to  insure  the  survival  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
section  304  of  this  bill.  The  propo.sed 
Increases  in  rates  of  payment  under  Pub- 
lic Law  89-358.  the  cold  war  GI  bill  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  several  thou- 
sand student  veterans  in  my  State  of 
Minnesota. 

In  Minnesota  this  year,  there  are  more 
than  6,000  eligible  veterans  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  to  complete  high  school,  obtain  voca- 
tional training,  or  attend  an  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  for  this 
training  is  more  than  $600,000  a  month. 
It  is  estimated  that  passage  of  H.R.  2068 
would  increase  the  cost  by  nearly  one- 
third,  or  about  $180,000  a  month.  The 
greatest  single  share  of  the  increase 
would  go  to  veterans  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  at  its  Minneapolis 
campus. 

In  view  of  rising  living  costs,  including 
rising  educational  expenses,  these  in- 
creases are  completely  justified.  As  we 
have  recognized  since  World  War  II, 
when  the  fiust  GI  bill  was  enacted,  this 
country  can  make  no  better  Investment 
than  the  Investment  in  education.  We 
have  learned  that  this  investment  pays 


enormous  dividends — dividends  difficult 
to  measure  because  they  are  reflected  in 
so  many  ways.  They  are  visible  in  the 
improved  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
levels  attained  by  veterans  who  have  used 
the  GI  bill. 

As  the  Vietnam  war  continues,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  number  of  veterans  eligible 
for  educational  benefits  will  continue  to 
expand.  Their  lives,  and  the  collective 
life  of  our  Nation,  will  be  made  richer  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Act  of  1067  the  House  is  con- 
sidernig  today  although  I  feel  some  of 
its  provisions  should   go  much   further. 

While  I  regret  the  increase  in  pension 
rates  the  bill  proposes  is  quite  small,  even 
this  modest  raise  will  benefit  many  needy 
V'jtcrans.  their  widows,  and  dependents. 

In  addition,  I  favor  the  amendments 
to  the  GI  bill  we  approved  last  year,  and 
particularly  the  increase  in  the  educa- 
tional allowances,  as  well  as  other  bene- 
fits provided  for  cold  war  veterans. 

However,  I  am  concerned  by  the  omis- 
sion in  this  bill  of  any  change  in  the  in- 
come limitations  for  veterans'  pensions. 
As  the  sponsor  of  a  bill,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, which  would  have  raised  these  in- 
come limitations  by  $600,  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  hardship  these  limits  create 
for  many  of  our  older  veterans.  Al- 
though the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
deliberately  chose  not  to  take  any  action 
to  change  these  limitations  until  a  de- 
cision is  reached  on  the  proposed  social 
security  increase,  I  still  believe  a  raise 
in  the  income  limitations  is  much  needed. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  what  the 
level  of  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments will  be,  I  urge  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  give  prompt  consideration 
to  substantially  raising  the  income  limi- 
tations. In  this  way.  we  will  keep  faith 
with  our  veterans. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  matter  of  high  privilege,  and 
of  pride  in  the  great  Veterans'  Committee 
of  this  body  and  its  peerless  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teacue  1 , 
that  I  give  my  wholehearted  and  enthu- 
siastic support  to  H.R.  2068. 

Nor  should  I  neglect  mention  of  its 
author,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Dorn  1 ,  who  was  one 
of  seven  brothers  in  the  armed  services 
of  our  country  in  World  War  II  and  after 
3' J  years  of  service,  much  of  it  in  the 
combat  zone,  was  proud  and  happy  to 
have  ri.scn  to  the  grade  of  corporal,  a 
grade  it  was  my  great  distinction  to  have 
reached  in  the  Spani.sh-American  War 
and  was.  if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
honored  place  in  the  military  establi.sh- 
ment  of  France  from  which  came  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  William  Jennings  Bryan 
Dorn  has  embellished  with  new  luster 
the  title  of  "corporal"  once  worn  by 
Najioleon  and  which  was  once  mine 
in  the  small  and  humble  part  given  me 
to  fill  in  the  war  of  long,  long  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  in  its 
entirety.  It  increases  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widows.  It  provides  additional  read- 
justment a.ssistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1955.  and  of  course 
that  includes  our  heroic  fi:;hting  per- 
sonnel in  Vietnam.    It  Is  a  sound  and 


meritorious  bill  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  other  bills  further  ex- 
tending, expanding,  and  liberalizing  our 
present  veterans  legislation.  I  with 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  are 
hopefully  looking  forward  to  legislation 
giving  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
pensions  somewhat  comparable  to  those 
enjoyed  by  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  last  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  the  Congress 
I  wish,  for  the  cfBcers  of  the  United 
S;)anish  War  Veterans  and  for  all  my  sur- 
viving comrades  of  that  war  of  long,  long 
ago.  as  well  as  for  myself,  to  give  thanks 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  to  the 
chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the 
great  veterans  committee  for  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  2008  increasing  the  pen- 
sion of  our  Spanish  war  widows  from 
$60  to  $65  a  month.  The  Spanish  War 
veterans  for  themselves  asked  nothing. 
For  the  widows  of  our  departed  com- 
rades was  concentrated  all  our  concern, 
our  efforts,  and  our  heartbeats.  To  say 
that  we  are  thankful  is  to  express  grati- 
tude in  inadequate  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $5  a  month  would  seem 
a  pittance.  It  is  less  than  17  cents  a 
d.iy.  But  when  one  is  stretching  S60  a 
month— stretching,  stretching,  stretch- 
in.r;  until  only  the  stretch  is  left — some- 
how to  make  both  ends  meet,  sacrificing 
and  denying,  more  often  skipping  menls 
than  eating  them,  going  without  medi- 
cine when  medicine  was  an  emergency 
need,  even  an  additional  17  cents  a  day 
means  the  difference  between  a  heavy 
rainfall  and  a  day  of  sunshine. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  Past  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Hutchinson,  Adjutant 
General  McElroy,  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  Mrs.  Mary  Cone  of  our 
auxiliary,  who  presented  our  case  to  your 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  and  I 
mijrht  add  the  former  corporal  from 
Illinois,  join  together  in  deep  and  sinctre 
thanks. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
under  consideration  here  today,  H.R. 
2068,  was  considered  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Pension  and  Compensation  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Horace  R.  Kohne- 
CAY,  the  Honorable  Ray  Roberts,  the 
Honorable  James  M.  Hanley,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  A.  Find,  the  Honorable  John 
P.  Saylor,  and  the  Honorable  William 
Lloyd  Scott.  Our  subcommittee  has 
worked  harmoniously  and  quickly  in  an 
effort  to  produce  this  legislation.  We 
took  testimony  from  the  major  Teter-ins' 
organizations  and  received  testimony  or 
statements  from  57  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Title  3  of  this  bill,  the  section  which 
provides  an  increase  in  education  and 
training  allowances,  was  handled  by  the 
Education  and  Training  Subcommittee, 
of  which  the  Honorable  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  is  chairman.  To  expedite 
the  handling  of  this  legislation  the  bill 
has  been  brought  together  under  one 
number,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  legislation  is  the  result  of  the  co- 
operation by  Congressman  George 
Brown  and  his  subcommittee. 
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This  bill  has  a  great  many  features 
In  it,  and  I  will  not  discuss  them  in  de- 
tail since  our  chairman  has  covered 
them.  I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
I  derive  a  great  deal  of  personal  satis- 
faction from  those  sections  of  the  pen- 
sion bill  designed  to  help  our  friends  who 
served  in  the  Spanish -American  War 
and  World  War  I.  We  have  tried  to  do 
a  little  something  extra  for  50,000 
Spanish  War  widows,  average  age  84. 
We  have  provided  an  additional  nurs- 
ing care  allowance  of  $50  a  month  for 
elderly  widows  and  we  have  created  sev- 
eral other  special  programs  such  as  free 
drugs,  additional  housebound  allow- 
ances, and  nursing  appliances  aimed  spe- 
cifically to  assist  elderly  veterans  con- 
fronted wtih  serious  health  problems. 

We  have  tried  to  be  modest  and  rea- 
sonable with  this  legislation  and  I  be- 
lieve that  any  Member  of  this  body  can 
support  it  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  SpcEiker,  this  day  is  one  of  great 
satisfaction  for  me  personally.  I  have 
seen  our  efforts  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  frus- 
trated time  and  time  again.  I  now  see  a 
silver  lining.  I  believe  this  bill  will  pass 
the  House  overwhelmingly  and,  I  hope, 
unanimously.  I  believe  it  will  then  be 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  will  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  become  ef- 
fective this  summer. 

This  bill  will  be  deeply  and  profoundly 
appreciated  by  those  now  in  the  sunset 
of  their  lives  who  served  our  country 
with  gallantry  in  past  wars.  It  will  en- 
courage them  to  know  that  a  grateful 
nation  Is  not  forgetting  them. 

This  bill  will  offer  hope  to  those  wid- 
ows who  stood  by  our  veterans  so  faith- 
fully throughout  the  years.  It  will  not 
offer  the  reward  to  which  our  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  children  are  enti- 
tled. It  is,  however,  the  best  that  we 
can  offer  now  with  any  prospect  of  be- 
coming law  and  being  of  assistance  to 
many  of  our  veterans  before  it  is  too  late. 

This  bill,  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  keeping  faith  with  those  who  are  serv- 
ing now  in  a  nasty,  filthy,  jungle  war 
thousands  of  miles  from  home.  Our 
young  men  and  women  can  now  be  as- 
sured, under  this  bill,  of  educational 
benefits  which  will  enable  them  to  fur- 
ther their  education  when  they  return 
home.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  boost  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
throughout  the  world;  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  support  this 
just,  timely,  and  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ur- 
gently recommend  the  pasage  of  H.R. 
2068.  This  bill  recognizes  the  great  sac- 
rifices which  are  being  made  by  our  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  justice, 
and  it  would  extend  to  these  men  the 
same  benefits  which  we  have  granted  to 
veterans  of  previous  wars. 

H.R.  2068  provides  compensatory  pay- 
ments to  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
famihes  for  injuries  or  death  incurred 
during  the  performance  of  military  duty. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  for  com- 
pensation for  disability  incurred  in  cer- 
tain ways  outside  of  actual  mihtary  duty. 
The  bill  also  extends  to  disabled  Vietnam 
veterans  various  medical  benefits  and  al- 
lowances and  allows  for  the  prestunption 


of  service  connection  for  certain  diseases 
and  psychoses. 

A  third  major  provision  of  the  bill  in- 
creases the  amount  of  the  pension  bene- 
fit so  that  actual  pension  payments  to 
the  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
veterans  are  increased  to  correspond  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Eligi- 
bility for  these  payments  is  not  ex- 
panded and  the  income  limitations  re- 
main stringent  and  unchanged. 

A  fourth  provision  increases  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  paid  to  veterans  who 
study  luider  the  new  GI  bill,  which  I 
sponsored  and  strongly  supported  last 
year.  The  increase  in  this  allowance  ap- 
plies to  single  veterans  as  well  as  to  those 
with  dependents  and  includes  all  types  of 
programs  of  study  which  are  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  present  allow- 
ance is  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  allowed  to  previous  veterans  imder 
previous  laws. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  the  follow- 
ing provisions :  All  veterans  over  65  will 
be  eligible  for  the  non-service-connected 
disability  pensions,  regardless  of  their 
physical  condition.  Veterans  in  nursing 
homes  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  and 
therefore,  they  will  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance provided  for  such  need. 

Amounts  paid  by  a  veteran's  widow  for 
his  or  a  child's  last  illness  before  death, 
and  payments  of  annuities  for  retired 
servicemen's  family  protection  plan  are 
excluded  from  computation  of  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  her  eligi- 
bility for  pension  payments. 

Because  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
contribute  in  a  significant  way  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Vietnam  veterans,  be- 
cause it  will  benefit  the  economic  life  of 
oiu-  communities,  and  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  these  gallant  men  to  give  them 
the  same  benefits  we  gave  their  prede- 
cessors, I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2068. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
long  urged  the  adoption  of  similar  legis- 
lation, I  most  earnestly  hope  the  House 
will  overwhelming  approve  the  bill  now 
before  us,  H.R.  2068,  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Act  of  1967. 

When  the  substance  of  this  present 
measure  was  previously  before  us.  on 
February  7,  1966,  I,  and  many  others, 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  bill 
should  be,  at  the  earliest  moment,  im- 
proved and  expanded  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  that  had  been  established 
for  the  veterans  who  had  served  in  mili- 
tary engagements  in  all  our  conflicts  be- 
fore the  Vietnam  war.  In  other  words 
we  emphasized  our  view  and  our  belief 
that  there  should  never  be,  in  effect,  dif- 
ferent classes  or  grades  of  veterans  in 
tills  countrj-  and  there  should  never  be 
any  discriminatory  distinctions  imposed 
upon  the  widows  and  children  of  any  of 
our  war  veterans. 

I  am  therefore  gratified  that  the  bill 
before  us  supplements  the  so-called  GI 
cold  war  veterans  benefits  by  adding  war- 
time benefits  for  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families,  who 
have  served  or  are  serving  during  the 
Vietnam  period  of  conflict. 

The  bill  before  us  grants  benefits  to 
those  who  sen-ed  in  our  military  forces 
since  August  5,  1964,  that  are  comparable 


to  those  already  provided  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Together  with  cost-of-living  rate  in- 
creases for  qualified  veterans,  their  wid- 
ows and  children,  the  current  bill,  in  es- 
sence, also  grants  disability  compensa- 
tion at  wartime  rates,  pension  for  non- 
service  disability,  authorizes  full  bene- 
fit payments  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  so  they  can  complete  high 
school  without  losing  their  eligibility  for 
college  attendance  allowance,  increases 
the  existing  educational  assistance  rates, 
extends  the  period  of  eligibility  in  the 
war  orphans  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, provides  limited  automobile  and 
burial  allowances  accorded  to  veterans 
of  previous  conflicts  and  permits  in- 
creased benefits  for  drugs  and  thera- 
peutic devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
bill  is  just;  it  is  right;  it  is  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  American  tradition  and  it  is 
certainly  timely.  I  therefore  urge  and 
hope  this  House  will  solidly  approve  it 
without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2068.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  will  modernize  the  exist- 
ing GI  bill  by  increasing  the  pensions 
and  assistance  being  paid  to  the  veterans, 
or  their  survivors,  of  past  wars,  by  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  the  current  bill 
to  include  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  and 
by  creating  new  benefits. 

The  high  rise  in  the  cost  of  li\'ing  in 
our  Nation  has  antiquated  the  sums  of 
money  being  paid  as  benefits  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  increases  proposed  by 
H.R.  2068  are  a  necessity  in  preventing 
our  veterans'  benefits  from  becoming  a 
"token  gratuity"  instead  of  in  part  com- 
pensating our  veterans  for  services  they 
have  rendered  to  our  country. 

The  young  men  serving  their  country 
in  Vietnam  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
"veterans"  and  they  too  should  receive 
every  benefit  available  to  the  fighting 
men  of  other  wars,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  giving  serious  consideration 
and  recognition  to  this  group  of  service- 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  provides 
a  much-needed  transfusion  for  the  old 
GI  bill,  and  it  represents  a  progressive 
step  in  establishing  a  realistic  veteran 
benefit  program.  I  support  this  bill,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
support  H.R.  2068.  the  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  because  it  pro\'ides  long  overdue, 
and  much  needed  increases  in  veterans' 
benefits,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
pensions. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  bill  is 
similar  to  H.R.  17488.  the  pension  lib- 
eralization bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  19.  of 
last  year.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cast  a  long  and  loud  affirmative  vote, 
not  because  the  bill  represented  a  perfect 
solution  to  the  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tion's older  veterans,  but  because  it  did 
represent  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  shall  support  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  for  the  same  reason. 

I  shall  support  it  because  it  provides 
well  deserved  increases  in  monthly  pen- 
sion benefits  for  the  Nation's  veterans 
and  the  widows  and  children  of  those  of 
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our  wartime  heroes  who  are  now  de- 
ceased. This  provision  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will,  of  course,  benefit 
principally  the  older  veterans,  the  World 
War  I  veteran,  who  represents  the  larg- 
est number  of  veterans  on  the  pension 
rolls  today. 

We  have  not,  however,  forgotten  the 
younp:  man  who  daily  risks  h's  life  on  the 
battlefield    in   Vietnam.    This   bill    ex- 
tends to  this  c;nnp  of  veterans  all  of  the 
benefits  previously  reserved  for  veterans 
of    wartime    service    only.     It    also    in- 
creases the  monthly  educational  allow- 
ances for  those  veterans  of  current  and 
recent  military  .service  who  are  pursuine: 
educational  programs  in  our  Nation's  col- 
leges   and    universities.      Notwithstand- 
in.?  the  merits  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  must  express  my  disappointment  that 
the  bill  fails  to  include  any  provisions 
that  would  alleviate  the  plisht  of  those 
veteraiis  whose  pension  benefits  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.     I  am 
assured,   however,    that    the    Committee 
on  Veterans'   Affairs  will   address  itself 
to  this  important  problem  as  soon  as  the 
Ways  and  Meatis  Committee  has  decided 
on  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.     Meanwhile,  it  is  my 
understanding   that  Icsislation   enacted 
last  year.  Public  Law  89-730.  contains 
provisions  that  prohibit  any  reduction  or 
discontinuance  of  benefit  payments  re- 
sultins   from   an   increase    in    payments 
under  a  public  or  private  retirement  plan 
until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.     This 
provision   of    the   recently   enacted   law 
should  protect  the  pension  eligibility  of 
veterans  until  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  AEfairs  has  had   an  opportunity 
to  take  corrective  action. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
support  H.R.  2068.  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  A"VTIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2068.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide long  overdue  increases  in  monthly 
rates  of  pension.  It  will  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  military  service  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  certain  benefits  pres- 
ently available  only  to  war  veterans. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  monthly  educational 
allowances  paid  to  veterans  pursuing 
programs  of  education  under  the  new 
GI  bill. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
new  to  the  Congress.  During  both  ses- 
sions of  the  89th  Congress  we  consid- 
ered favorably  most  of  the  benefit  legis- 
lation authorized  by  this  bill.  The 
element  that  has  been  lacking,  how- 
ever, in  our  prior  consideration  has  been 
the  support  of  the  administration.  I 
am  pleased  that  President  Johnson  has 
now  made  recommendations  on  all  of 
the  benefit  programs  encompassed  by 
this  bill. 

The  pension  provisions  alone.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  provide  increases  to  ap- 
proximately 2  million  pensioners  includ- 
ing veterans,  widows,  and  orphans.  It 
is  a  sound  bill  because  the  increases 
are  authorized  for  those  who  are  most 
in  need.  I  have  always  supported  pen- 
sion benefits  for  the  truly  needy  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  car- 
ries out  the  philosophy  of  providing  the 
greatest  increases   to  the  most  needy. 


For  many  years,  we  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  labored  to  ob- 
tain a  GI  bill  for  so-called  peacetime 
veterans.  Last  year,  we  were  finally 
successful  in  obtaining  approval  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-358.  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  We  were  not 
entirely  pleased  with  the  bill  at  that 
time,     it  did  represent  a  good  start. 

The  bill  before  you  today  contains 
amf  ndments  to  the  GI  bill.  These  are 
amendments  that  will  permit  a  veteran 
to  romp'.ete  his  hich  school  education 
without  hav^n''-  the  time  utilised  charred 
a!'ain.st  his  educational  entitlement.  It 
will  increa.-e  the  monthly  educational 
;ilIowances  for  veterans  attending  school. 
In  short,  Mr.  PpcoV-.er.  the  GI  bill  is 
slowly  assuming  the  shape  that  many 
of  us  h.ad  propo.^ed  ar  far  back  a?  1955. 
I  am  not  yet  satisfied,  and  am  hopeful 
that  our  committee  can  continue  its  con- 
sideration of  perfectini  amendments  to 
the  GI  bill  durin-:;  the  remainder  of  this 
first  ses;;ion  of  the  90th  Concress. 

I  .support  this  bill  and  urge  that  it  'je 
ar>p'-oved. 

*Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  military  service  is  something  that 
practically  all  American  young  men  must 
face.  It  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  we 
must  shoulder  in  order  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion great  and  free.  Those  who  have  been 
called  to  serve  this  Nation  have  done  so 
without  asking  for  something  in  return. 
Often  thty  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

There  are  inequities  in  the  existing 
laws  governing  veterans  benefits,  brought 
about,  in  no  small  way,  by  the  spiraling 
cost  of  living.  Whatever  you  choose  to 
call  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the 
fact  remains  that  American  boys  are 
serving  their  country  with  the  same  gal- 
lantry as  those  in  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  Korea. 

I  feel  it  is  the  obligation  of  this  Con- 
gress to  take  appropriate  action  to  com- 
pensate those  who  have  ser\-ed.  and  to, 
in  some  small  way,  compensate  the  wives, 
children,  and  parents  of  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  price  that  we  might  enjoy 
freedom. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
urge  passage  of  the  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  2068.  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967. 

This  legislation  provides  a  cost-of- 
living  rate  increase  for  all  veterans,  their 
widows  and  children  receiving  pension, 
and  a  substantially  greater  Increase  for 
widows  and  widows  with  children  in  the 
lowest  income  categories. 

The  bill  also  grants  certain  wartime 
benefits  not  previously  provided  to  vet- 
erans serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  after 
August  4,  1964,  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
as  well  as  granting  additional  benefits  to 
those  serving  after  January  31. 1955;  and 
provides  Increased  educational  allow- 
ances for  veterans  receiving  training 
under  provision  of  PubUc  Law  89-358. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  much  needed 
legislation  to  the  floor.  Under  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  1.903,755  vet- 
erans, widows,  and  children  would  bene- 


fit from  increases  at  an  additional  first 
year  cost  of  $107,002,000. 

The  monthly  increases  in  educational 
allowances  payable  to  veterans  receiving 
bneflts  under  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  will  be  increased  for 
full-time  students  as  follows:  $100  to 
$130,  no  dependents:  $125  to  $155,  one 
dependent;  $150  to  $175,  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. This  bill  also  amends  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  by 
incivasing  the  period  of  time,  up  to  ase 
?G.  during  which  training  may  be  taken. 
The  new  age  periods  are  from  18  to  26, 
rather  than  23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  House 
unanimously  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20G8,  the 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistai-.ce  Act  of  1D67.  It  has  been  my 
inivilef'e  to  sponsor  and  support  similar 
legislation  in  this  and  in  the  previous 
sossions  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  both 
sound  and  necessary.  It  provides  bene- 
fits for  our  youngest  veterans,  for  our 
.■servicemen  and  for  older  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

It  provides  a  much  needed  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  for  our  older  veterans  and 
llieir  dependents  and  survivors  who  are 
receiving  pensions.  In  so  doing,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  continues  the 
established  principle  of  higher  payments 
to  those  most  in  need  because  of  low  in- 
come, as  well  as  additional  rates  for  de- 
pendents and  additional  assistance  for 
those  with  serious  health  problems. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  undrr 
this  bill,  educational  allowances  under 
the  GI  bill  would  be  expanded  and  that 
opportunities  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  would  be  enlarged. 
The  latter  will  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  completing  high  school  without 
loFing  eligibility  time  for  college  bene- 
fits, and  the  Defense  Department  will 
continue  to  administer  intensive  educa- 
tional training  when  necessary,  for  ac- 
tive duty  personnel,  concurreiit  with 
military  training. 

Consistent  with  this  emphasis  on  ed- 
ucation and  training  of  our  veterans,  the 
age  limit  for  war  orphans'  training  would 
be  raised  from  23  to  26  years.  This  will 
establish  comparability  to  the  time  limits 
set  for  veterans  and  enable  these  young 
people  to  complete  graduate  work. 

I  certainly  agree  with  President  John- 
son and  our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Teague.  that  those  who  have  served  their 
country  in  uniform  should  receive  the 
fullest  consideration  of  their  Govern- 
ment. The  men  and  women  for  whom 
this  legislation  is  meant  are  our  hope  for 
a  peaceful  future  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  measure 
before  us  is  a  realistic  bill,  deserving  of 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues,  and  I 
urge  each  and  every  one  of  them  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this  badly 
needed  legislation  and  I  would  like,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks,  to  pay  desen.'ed 
tribute  to  the  biU's  sponsor,  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Con- 
gressman    William     Jennings     Bryan 


DoRN,  who  has  been  a  consistent  friend 
of  the  American  veteran,  and  to  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague. 
Both  of  these  dedicated  public  servants 
have  worked  unceasingly  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  veteran  and  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  this  Congress  continues  to 
follow  the  injunction  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, "to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Hudson 
County,  N.J.,  have  never  shirked  in  their 
duty  to  their  country  and  patriotism  has 
always  been  a  great  fact  of  life  in  our 
part  of  the  Garden  State.  For  this  rea- 
son, an  imusually  high  number  of  my 
constituents  are  veterans  or  are  close 
relatives  of  those  who  have  worn  the  uni- 
form of  their  country. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
rounds  of  the  14th  District,  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
day  with  a  great  many  veterans  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  distressed  to  see  how  many 
aged  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  are 
in  financial  straits. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  these  old  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  their  families  living 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty.  This 
Nation  has  an  obligation  to  aid  those  in 
their  time  of  need  who  aided  us  in  our 
time  of  need,  and  I  shall  fight  to  see  that 
this  debt  is  paid  in  full. 

Thus,  it  comes  as  a  personal  source  of 
pleasure  to  read  this  bill  and  learn  that 
we  are  making  an  effort  to  make  life  a 
little  bit  better  for  our  aged  and  disabled 
veterans.  The  amount  of  money  it  takes 
to  make  life  a  little  better  for  the  dwin- 
dling number  of  survivors  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  for  example,  is  not 
very  large.  Surely,  when  we  can  spend 
billions  around  the  world,  we  can  do  just 
a  little  for  the  surviving  "Spancos"  whose 
average  is  over  80.  I  am  happy  also  to 
see  that  the  basic  pension  of  $65  a  month 
paid  to  widows  of  veterans  will  be  upped 
to  $70  and  that  these  widows  will  receive 
an  additional  $50  if  they  are  confined  to 
a  nursing  home,  or  if  they  require  the 
assistance  of  another  person.  God 
knows,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  women  in  their  twilight 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  increase  In  pensions  to  aged  and  dis- 
abled veterans  included  in  this  bill,  is  an 
obligation,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other part  of  this  bill  which  increases 
educational  benefits  to  those  receiving 
schooling  under  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1966.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  spending  of  this  money  Is  not 
a  dole  or  a  bonanza  but  it  Is  a  case  of 
the  American  Goverrmient  investing  in 
our  greatest  national  asset — our  young 
Americans.  Every  penny  spent  for  edu- 
cation will  come  back  to  the  Treasury 
over  and  over  again  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  great  legislation  and 
I  think  every  person  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  drafting  of  this  biU,  deserves  the 
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eternal  thanks  of  every  American  who 
ever  served  his  coimtry. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2068,  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  considered  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  we  recommend  that 
the  House  pass  the  bill. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pensions  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  President's  proposals;  Twenty-seven 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
testified  and  the  subcommittee  also 
heard  from  departmental  spokesmen. 

The  committee  improved  upon  the 
President's  recommendations.  While  I 
believe  that  the  nature  and  applicability 
of  benefits  must  be  broadened  beyond 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  2068,  this  measure 
is  just  and  urgent  and  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  Increased  benefits  provided. 

The  legislation  authorizes  cost-of-liv- 
ing rate  increases  in  non-service-con- 
nected pensions.  Widows  and  widows 
with  children  in  the  lowest  income  cate- 
gory receive  the  largest  percentage  in- 
crease. Other  basic  improvements  are 
also  included.  Under  these  provisions, 
1,903,755  veterans,  widows,  and  children 
will  get  added  benefits  at  a  total  first 
year  cost  of  $107,002,000. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  Viet- 
nam servicemen  with  the  same  range  of 
benefits  given  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. This  encompasses  disability  com- 
pensation at  full  wartime  rates,  pensions 
for  non-service-connected  disability  and 
death,  and  burial  allowances.  Additional 
medical  benefits  are  also  provided  for 
personnel  who  served  after  January  31, 
1955. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  con- 
troversy about  the  validity  of  these  pro- 
visions. They  are  equitable  and  essential 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  very  least  that  a 
grateful  nation  can  bestow  upon  Its 
young  men  who  are  called  into  battle. 

My  reservations  do  not  extend  to  the 
substance  of  H.R.  2068.  Rather,  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  allowances  do  not 
go  far  enough  in  assisting  the  Vietnam 
veteran  and  his  family.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  introduced  two  bills  aimed 
at  improving  and  correcting  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  measure  before  us,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
move  to  consider  these  additions  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Vietnam-re- 
lated benefits  apply  only  to  those  who 
serve  after  August  5,  1964,  when  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  incident  occurred.  This  is  an 
arbitrary  and  unfair  restriction.  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  in  South  Vietnam 
prior  to  this  date,  whether  acting  as  ad- 
visors or  not.  were  subject  to  the  same 
perilous  conditions  prevalent  today.  It 
is  true  that  after  August  5,  1964,  the 
American  engagement  became  full- 
fledged  and  the  level  of  forces  was  sub- 
stantially increased.  But  the  intensity 
of  our  involvement  should  not  be  the  sole 
determinant  of  wartime  benefits.  Our 
men  in  Vietnam,  who  served  prior  to 
August  5,  1964,  underwent  similar  dan- 
gers and  were  equally  vulnerable  to  loss 
of  life  and  disability,  inflicted  in  battle. 
Secondly,  as  part  of  the  program  of  re- 


adjustment assistance.  I  would  amend 
current  law  to  authorize  on-the-job  and 
on-the-farm  training  programs,  together 
with  guaranteed  business  loans,  for 
peacetime  veterans  and  all  those  who 
served  after  January  31,  1955.  These 
benefits  are  contained  in  my  bill,  HJl. 
7171. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  our  indi- 
vidual concepts  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  Congress  must  act  promptly  to  make 
available  to  our  servicemen  and  their 
survivors  the  basic  benefits  authorized  by 
H.R.  2068.  This  is  the  very  minimum  ex- 
pected of  us.  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  give  its  enthusiastic  consent 
today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  the  honor  to  represent 
a  State  which  has  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tingents of  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  the  Congress  will,  by  passing  this 
bill,  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
equities facing  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies. Unquestionably,  the  American 
fighting  man  in  Vietnam  fsices  the  same 
perplexities  that  the  Korean  war  soldier 
faced :  he  is  involved  in  a  war  that  is  not  a 
war;  a  killing  and  dying  struggle  that 
puts  his  life  on  the  line  not  for  his  own 
country's  freedom  but  for  the  sake  of 
another's;  and  he  is  fighting  an  enemy 
who  holds  no  punches  while  he  himself  is 
asked  to  hold  his  own. 

We  recognized  the  contradictions 
under  which  our  men  in  Korea  fought 
when  we  gave  them  and  their  families 
the  same  benefits  that  the  veterans  of  our 
last  declared  war  received,  following  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Thus,  the  careers 
that  were  interrupted,  the  educational 
training  that  was  delayed,  when  men 
were  called  to  war,  were  continued  under 
Government-insured  financial  assist- 
ance that  has  paid  for  itself  many  times 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  State  has  more 
than  400,000  living  veterans  of  various 
conflicts — and  the  educational  achieve- 
ments, standards  of  living,  and  earning 
capacity  of  the  men  who  have  benefited 
from  the  GI  bill,  and  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rights,  equal,  and  in  many  cases  surpass, 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  It 
cannot  be  contradicted  that  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State  has  gained  tremen- 
dously from  these  "live  war"  and  "cold 
war"  veterans'  programs. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  the  dip- 
lomatic niceties  which  restrain  us  from 
terming  the  Vietnam  conflict  a  "war,"  or 
winning  it  in  the  quickest  possible  fash- 
ion, we  camiot  deny  that  American  boys 
are  dying  and  being  maimed  in  a  very 
realistic  fashion,  just  as  though  a  reai, 
declared  war  were  being  fought  in  those 
woebegotten  rice  paddies  and  jungles. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  famihes  of  these  men,  and  the 
fighting  men  themselves,  deserve  the 
same  consideration  as  other  American 
soldiers  we  sent  into  battle  in  the  last 
two  conflicts.  The  bullets  that  kill,  the 
boobytraps  and  mines  that  maim  and 
cripple  know  no  diplomacy;  their  victims 
are  not  selected  according  to  any  pro- 
tocol. Thus,  the  Congress  has  a  solemn 
duty  to  administer  its  assistance  in  the 
same   impartial   fashion   as    the    bullet 
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seeks  Its  maik  or  the  enemy  grenade 
hunts  out  yet  another  victim.  We  do 
not  yet  know  the  end  of  our  casualties; 
it  will  be  quite  some  time  before  we  do. 
Yet  by  passing  this  bill  we  can  let  these 
valiant  men  know  as  they  carry  our 
standard  into  battle  that  we  honor  them 
just  as  highly,  and  value  their  service 
just  as  loyally,  as  those  who  fought  in 
other  battles  before  them. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2068,  tlie  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Act  of 
1967,  to  aid  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  to  note 
that  title  I  covers  pension  benefit  in- 
creases of  more  than  5  percent — roughly 
the  same  as  the  cost-of-living  increase  in 
the  last  27  months.  As  inflation  eats 
away  at  the  fixed  incomes  of  veterans  on 
pensions,  their  standard  of  living  falls. 
We  must  always  remain  cognizant  of  this 
problem  and  we  must  continue  to  keep 
veterans'  pensions  in  line  with  cost  of 
living  increases. 

Veterans  and  their  dependents  on  fixed 
incomes  are  among  those  most  victimized 
by  the  inflationery  spending  policies  of 
the  administration.  The  results  of  in- 
flation on  these  fixed  income  groups  can 
be  devastating.  I  feel  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  responsible  action  by  the  admin- 
istration, it  becomes  even  more  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  to  vigorously  at- 
tack the  dollar-erosion  problems  facing 
such  groups. 

It  was  a  century  ago  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  established  the  first  veterans' 
program,  in  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
those  who  had  been  to  war  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  their  efforts  and  risks. 
Since  then,  our  coimtry  has  been  in- 
volved in  military  actions  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  from  a  few 
thousand  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  we 
have  22  million  veterans  today.  Along 
the  way,  many  Americans  fell  while 
fighting  for  the  freedom  that  permits 
this  great  body  to  meet  here  today. 
Many  others  returned  home  without  full 
use  of  their  bodies. 

This  bill  goes  far  in  providing  for  the 
needs  of  some  2  million  veterans,  widows, 
and  children  receiving  pensions.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  bill  provides 
means  by  which  disabled  veterans  of  the 
post-Korean  conflict  era  can  reach  full 
rehabilitation. 

One  matter  that  greatly  concerns  me 
is  income  limitation.  And  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  distinguished  chairman  point 
out  that  his  committee  is  well  aware  of 
the  problem  and  that  he  expects  to  make 
appropriate  future  adjustments  in  the 
veterans'  pension  program  in  light  of 
possible  social  security  increases.  It  will 
do  the  older  veterans  little  good  if  they 
get  smaller  veterans  checks  as  a  result  of 
a  social  security  increase. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  that  it  be 
approved. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  2068,  known  as  the 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Act  of  1967.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  what 
I  believe  will  be  close  to  a  unanimous 
vote  for  its  passage. 

In  the  89th  Congress  this  House  passed 
similar  legislation.  H.R.  17488,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1966.  The  vote  was  substan- 
tial,   315   ayes   to   2   nays.     The   House 


is  rightfully  concerned  to  end  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  present  veterans  pen- 
sion program. 

H.R.  2068  has  been  long  overdue.  Its 
provisions  are  far  reaching,  its  benefits 
many.  The  pension  provisions  alone  will 
provide  increases  to  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  2  million  veterans,  widows, 
and  orphans.  It  will  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  pensions  for  veterans  as 
far  back  as  the  Indian  wars,  of  which 
two  veteraiis  are  still  alive  today,  rang- 
ing to  those  of  the  present  day  Vietnam 
conflict  which  is  as  horrible  as  any  war 
in  the  past. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  serve  as  a  reassuring  vote  of 
confidence  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam  who 
are  daily  putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  that  troubled 
land  as  well  as  here  at  home.  For  some 
time  I  have  favored  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  2068.  Had  I  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  89th  Congress.  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R.  17488.  Now  I  trust  that 
when  H.R.  2068  reaches  the  Senate,  it 
will  be  acted  on  quickly  and  favorably 
in  order  that  we  may  begin  to  provide 
for  our  fighting  men  and  their  families 
in  a  manner  that  they  so  rightly  and 
justly  deserve. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  TeagueI  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2068. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  ap- 
peared to  have  voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  360,  nays  0,  not  voting  72,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  40) 

YEAS — 360 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson. 

Tcnn 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Anniinzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
A.splnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bo^'us 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 


Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohclan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cow^er 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 


Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Eh-lenborn 

E-sch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Giu-ney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
JoeLson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
John-son,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landioim 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 


Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 

Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mmish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OHara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Quia 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reld.  ni. 
Reld.  NY. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

NAYS— 0 


> 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rum-^feld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Oni;e 

Sandman 

Sattertield 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa, 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
2^blockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 72 


Abbltt 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brock 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cellar 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 


Eckhardt 

Eilberg 

Fascell 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frellnghuysen 

Gardner 

Gibbons 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Howard 


Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Laird 

Lukens 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif- 
Mayne 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mase. 
Multer 
Nix 
Pepper 
Plmie 
Pool 
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puclnskl 

purceU 

Rees 

Besnlck 

Eonan 

Bostenkowskl 

Snyder 


Staggers  Wiggins 
Thompson,  N.J.  Williams,  Miss. 

Watklns  Willis 

Whalen  Wilson,  Bob 

Whalley  Winn 
White 
Widnall 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morsa  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wlscon- 
gln. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ca- 
bin. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  White  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Irvln  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Eilberg. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  16)  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

s.  16 
An  act  to  provide  additional  readjustment 

assistance  to  veterans  who  served  In  the 

Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act". 

Stc.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101 
of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(11)  The  term  'period  of  war"  means  the 
^anlsh-Amerlcan  War,  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 


future  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(29)  The  term  "Vietnam  era'  means  the 
period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and  ending 
on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  who 
meets  the  service  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  Is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful 
misconduct  of  vicious  habits,  pension  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  this  section." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (g)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  If  he  served  In  the  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service — 

"( 1 1  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  either 
W'orld  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era: 

"(2)  during  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
was  discharged  or  released  from  such  service 
lor  a  service-connected  disability; 

"(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  and  such  period  ended  during 
World  War  I,  or  began  or  ended  during 
World  War  11,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era;  or 

"(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
more  In  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
service  during  more  than  one  period  of  war." 

(c)  The  catchline  of  section  521  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  521.  Veterans  of  World  'War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  W'orld  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  who  met  the  service  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 521  of  this  title,  or  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  receiving  (or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive) compensation  or  retirement  pay  for  a 
service-connected  disability,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  before  (A)  December  14.  1944,  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
or  (B)  January  1,  1957,  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  of  a  World  War  II  veteran,  or  (C) 
February  1,  1965,  In  the  case  of  a  widow  of 
a  Korean  conflict  veteran,  or  (D)  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  following  termination 
of  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of 
a  Vietnam  era  veteran:  or". 

(f )  The  catchline  of  section  541  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 
veterans". 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era". 

(h)  The  catchline  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  542.  Children  of  World   I,  World  War  II, 
Korean    conflict,    or    Vietnam    era 
veterans". 
(1)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 


of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

is  amended  by  striking  out 

"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 

or  the  Korean  conflict." 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 

the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 

era."; 
by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 

conflict" 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  era"; 
by  striking  out 
"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 

or   Korean   conflict   veterans," 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 

•■541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War  11. 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans."; 

and  by  striking  out 

"542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War  11. 

or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans." 

(j)  Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading "World  War  I,  World  War  II.  ant) 
THE  Korean  CoNrLicr"  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  541  of  such  title,  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  "World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
THE  Korean  Conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
Era". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  the  Vietnam  era  who  developed  an  active 
psychosis  (1)  within  two  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before  July  26, 
1949.  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
or  February  1,  1957.  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  following  termination  of 
the  Vietnam  era  In  the  case  of  a  Vietnam  era 
veteran,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Incurred 
such  disability  In  the  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  Any  veteran  who  as  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  is  receiving  Increased 
pension  under  section  521(d)  of  this  title 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance 
may  be  furnished  drugs  or  medicines  ordered 
on  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician 
as  specific  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  an 
Illness  or  Injury  suffered  by  the  veteran." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era". 

(b)  Section  1905  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  1905.  Applications 

"The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  this  chapter  and 
who  makes  application  for  such  benefits  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator." 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  In  section  7.  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  enactment. 

Sec.  7,  (a)   The  amendments  made  by  this 
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Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial  bene- 
fits in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  two-year  period  for  filing 
applications,  referred  to  in  section  904  of  such 
title  .38.  shall  not  end,  with  respect  to  an 
individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or.  In 
any  case  involving  the  correction  of  a  dis- 
charge after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  stich  correction. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TEACUE   OF   TE.XAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk.  Amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  16  and 
Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2068,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967". 

TITLE  I— PENSION   BENEFITS 
ENLARGING  WIDOW'S  ELIGIBILITT  FOR  BENEFITS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
sections  302(a),  404,  532(d),  534(c),  536(c), 
and  541(e),  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  If  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage,  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage.". 

(b)  SutJsection  103(a).  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "co- 
habltated  with  him  for  five  or  more  years  Im- 
mediately before  his  death,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'cohabited  with  him  for  one 
year  or  more  immediately  before  his  death, 
or  for  any  period  of  time  If  a  child  was  born 
of  the  purported  marriage  or  was  born  to 
them  before  such  marriage,". 

permanent    and    total    disabilrrt    at    ace 

sixty-five;  aid  and  attendance  allowance 

for   persons    in    nursing    homes 

Sec.  102.  (a)   Subsection  (a)  of  section  502 

of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 

inserting  Immediately  after  "disabled  If  he 

Is  "  the  following:  "sixty-five  years  of  age  or 

older  or". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  502  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  (2)'  immediately  after  "If 
he  Is". 

EXCLUSIONS   FROM   ANNUAL   INCOME 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  503 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "amounts  paid 
by"  the  following:  "a  wife  of  a  veteran  for 
the  expenses  of  his  last  Illness,  and  by". 

(b)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  503  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  af- 
ter "amounts  paid"  and  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof:  "or  (B)  by  a  widow  or  a 
wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  for  the  last  Ill- 
ness and  burial  of  a  child  of  such  veteran". 

(c)(1)  Such  section  503  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  payments  of  annviities  elected  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10." 

(2)  Section  415(g)(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting 
"and  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959"  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C) ,  (B)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 


Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (C)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(M)  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
chapter  73  of  title  10."' 

(3)  Section  1441  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
section  415(g)   and  chapter  15  of  title  38". 

PENSION  INCREASES  FOR  VETERANS  OP  WORLD 
WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  II,  AND  THE  KOREAN  CON- 
FLICT 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Uible  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  521  of  title  38,  United  SUUes  Code,  Is 
amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Annuiil  inroiiie 

K<iu;»l  to  or 
-More  Iliun—  but    less  Uisin — 

$000 
1,200 

$600 
1,  '21X1 
1, »(.« 

$104 
79 

A!,- 

(b)  The  table  In  subsection   (c)   of  such 
section  521  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"  Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

AiHiim!  income 

More                           Etiiial  to  or 
tlian—           but          less  than— 

One  dependent 

Two  dependents 

Tliree  or  more 
<1(  pendents 

$1,000 
2,000 

$l.(i<«i 

2,lilKI 

3,000 

$lii9 
M 
50 

$114 

84 

5<J 

$119 
M 
50". 

(CI  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  521  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

PENSION    INCREASES    FOR    WIDOWS    OF    VETERANS 
OF    WARS    BEFORE    WORLD    WAR    I 

Sec.  105.  Sections  531.  532(a)(2),  534(a) 
(2),  and  536(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$65" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  each  such  sec- 
tion "$70". 

pension  increases  for  widows  of  veterans 
of  world  war  i,  world  11,  and  the  korean 
conflict 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  541  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Annuiil  income 

Equal  to  or 
.Moretlian-  liut    less  tlitin— 

$600 
1,200 

$000 
1,  200 
1,800 

$70 
50 
29". 

(b)    The  table  In  subsection   (c)    of  such 
section  541  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

.\imual  income 

Equal  to  or 
More  than—  but    less  than— 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$86 
67 
45". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  541  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$1S". 

pension  INCR)E:ASES  for  children  of  DECEASED 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  II,  AND 
THE   KOREAN  CONFLICT 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$38  "  and  "$15  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$40"  and  "$16",  respectively. 

AID    AND    ATTENDANCE    ALLOWANCE    FOR    WIDOWS 
OP    VETERANS    OF    ALL    PERIODS    OP    WAR 

Sec  108.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  15 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"WIDOWS    OF    VETERANS    OF    ALL    PERIODS    OF    WAR 

"§  544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance 

"If  any  widow  who  Is  entitled  to  pension 
under  this  subchapter  or  the  provisions  of 


this  title  as  In  effect  on  June  30,  1960,  is  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  her  un- 
der this  subchapter  or  such  provisions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  Increased  by  $50." 

( b )  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  III. 
after  the  heading  of  such  chapter,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Widows  of  Veterans  of  All  Periods  of  War 
"544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance." 

therapeutic    and    REHABtLITATIVE    DEVICES    FOH 
CERTAIN    VETERANS 

Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  617  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  any  veteran"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "to  any  veter- 
an In  receipt  of  pension  under  chapter  15  of 
this  title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance." 

PENSION    FOR    "old    LAW"    VETERANS     WHO    ABE 
HOUSEBOUND 

Sec.  110.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  pay  to  a  veteran  who  Is  entitled 
to  pension  under  section  521  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June  30, 
1960,  and  who — 

(1)  has.  In  addition  to  a  disability  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  additional  disability 
or  disabilities  Independently  ratable  at  60 
per  centum  or  more,  or 

(2)  by  reason  of  his  disability  or  disabili- 
ties. Is  permanently  housebound  but  does  not 
qualify  for  pension  under  such  section  521 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 
In  lieu  of  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to 
him  under  such  section  521,  a  pension  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  $100. 

AID    AND    ATTENDANCE    ALLOWANCE INDIAN    AND 

SPANISH     AMERICAN     WAR     VETERANS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  511  (c)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  (1)  In- 
serting "(1)"  Immediately  before  "Any";  (2) 
Inserting  ",  except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)"  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof;  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"(2 1  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
month  to  each  veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars 
who  is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive,  pen- 
sion based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  is  greater  (A) 
that  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  or  (B)  that  which 
Is  payable  to  the  veteran  under  section  521 
of  this  title  If  he  has  elected,  or  would  be 
payable  If  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive  pen- 
sion under  such  section  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  Each  change 
In  the  amount  of  pension  payment  required 
by  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  during  which  the 
facts   of  the  particular  case  warrant  such 
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change,  and  shall  be  made  without  specific 
application   therefor." 

(b)  Section  512  (aM3i  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  Inserting 
"(A)"  immediately  before  "Any":  (2i  In- 
serting ",  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)  "  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereol:  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
month  to  each  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran who  is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive. 
pension  based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  is  greater  d) 
that  provided  by  rvibparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (ai(l)  of  this  section,  or  (11)  that 
Which  is  payable  to  the  veteran  imder  section 
521  of  this  title  11  he  has  elected,  or  would 
be  p.iyable  If  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive 
pension  under  such  section  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Each 
change  in  the  amount  of  pension  payment 
required  by  this  subparagraph  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  dur- 
ing which  the  facts  of  the  particular  case 
warrant  such  change,  and  shall  be  .-ncide 
Without  specific   application   therefor." 

TITLE    II— ADDITIONAL    READJUSTMENT 
1  ASSISTANCE    FOR    VETERANS 

f  compensation 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  310  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "during  a  period  of  war"  the 
following;  "or  on  or  after  August  5,  1964 '. 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "period  of 
war"  the  following:  "or  on  or  after  August 
5.  1964,". 

(c|  Section  331  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "during  other 
than  a  period  of  war"  the  following:  "or  a 
period  beginning  on  or  after  August  5,  1964". 

PENSION 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  501  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  term  'Vietnam  conflict'  means 
the  period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of   the  Congress." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(C)   Such  section  521   is  further  amended 

by- 

(1)  striking  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict" 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  <2|  of  subsection 
Ig),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Korean    conflict,    or    the    Vietnam    conflict", 

(2)  striking  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict" 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  (g). 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  conflict",  and 

(3)  Inserting  "(including  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict)" in  paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection 
(g)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(d)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'"$521    Veterans  of  V.'orld  War  I,  "World  War 
II.     the    Korean     conflict,    or    the 
Vietnam  conflict"' 
(ei   Subsection   (a)   of  section  541  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  conflict". 

(f)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "Korean  conflict  veteran"  the 
following:  ",  or  (D)  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  following  termination  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  In  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  Viet- 
nam conflict  veteran". 

(g)  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"§  541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
Korean   conflict,    or   Vietnam    con- 
flict veterans" 
(h)   Subsection   (a)   of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  inserting 
in   Ueu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
"V'ietnam  conflict". 

li)  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'"§  542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.     Korean     conflict,     or    Vietnam 
conflict  veterans" 
(J  I   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 

is  amended  by  striking  out 

""521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  or  the   Korean  conflict." 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  "World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam conflict"; 

by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 

conflict" 
and  sub.'titutini  in  lieti  thereof 

"World  War  1.  World  War  II.  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  conflict"; 
by  .'■triking  out 
"541.  Widows  of  World  War  1.  World  War  II, 

or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  stibstituting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"541.   Widows    of    World    War   I,    and    World 

War  II.  Korean  conflict,  or  "Vietnam 

conflict  veterans."": 
and  by  striking  out 
"542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 

or  Korean  conflict  veterans. '" 
and  substittiting  In  lieu  thereof 
"542  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 

Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  conflict 

veterans," 
(kl  Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading "World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and 
THE  Korean  Confiict  "  immediately  preced- 
ing section  541  of  Fuch  title,  and  substituting 
in  lieti  thereof  "'Wohld  War  I.  World  War  II, 
THE  Korean  Conplict.  and  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  ". 

hospital.  domiciliary,  and  medical  c.^re 

Sec  203  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  602.     Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  of  service  after  January  31.  1955.  who 
developed  an  active  psychosis  ( 1 1  within  two 
years  after  his  discharge  or  release  from  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2) 
before  July  26.  1949.  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
World  War  II,  or  February  1.  1957,  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  incurred  such  dis- 
ability in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service.". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
each  veteran  who  Is  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  allowance  under  chapter  11, 
or  increased  pension  as  a  veteran  ol  World 
War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  by  reason  of  being  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  such 
drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  ordered  on 
prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as 
specific  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  any  ill- 
ness or  Injury  suffered  by  such  veteran.  As 
used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'Vietnam 
confiict'  has  the  meaning  given  It  by  section 
501(4)  of  this  title." 

(c)(1)  Section  601(4)  (C)  (11)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 


"veterans  of  any  war"  the  following:   "or  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955"'. 

(2)  Section  601 14  mC)  (iil  I  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  alter  vet- 
erans of  any  war'"  the  lollowiug:  or  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1955,". 

(d)  Section  G24ic  I  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  ■  veteran  of 
any  war""  the  following:  "or  of  service  after 
January  31.  1955.' 

(e)  Sections  641  and  643  of  such  title  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
'"veter:ir.  of  any  w.ir"  the  following:  "or  of 
service  .'iftcr  Januan.-  31.  1955.". 

(fi  Sections  5031(a)  and  5034(1)  of  such 
title  are  each  amended  by  striking  ""war  vet- 
eran population"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"popul.^tion  of  war  veterans  and  veterans 
of  service  after  January  31.   1955."'. 

(gi    Sections   5032    and    5036   of   such    title 
38  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately   after    "war    veterans"    the    following 
"and    veterans   of  service   after   Januarv   31 
1955'. 

( h  I  Section  5034(  1 1  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  immediately  after  "war  vet- 
erans" the  following:  "and  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1955.'". 

(ii  Section  5035(a)(4)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'and  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  Jr.nuary  31.  1955."  immediately  after 
"war  veterans"  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein,  and  by  Inserting  "or  veterans  of 
.service  after  January  31.  1955"  immediately 
after  "war  veterans"  the  se.-^ond  time  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

ij)  Section  5035(b)  (41  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "war 
veterans"'  the  following:  ""and  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955.". 

SPECIALLY    ECUIPPF.D    AUTOMOBH-ES 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  1901  of  title  38 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (bi  as  subsection  ici.and 
by  adding  after  subsection  (ai  the  following 
new  subsection  i  b  i  : 

"(b)  The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  each  veteran  who 
is  suffering  from  any  disability  described  in 
subsection  (a),  if  such  disability  is  the 
result  of  an  injury  incurred  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  or  aggravated  by  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  after  January  31.  1955. 
and  if  the  injury  was  incurred  or  the  disease 
was  contracted  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty." 

(bi  Section  1905  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  "The 
benefits",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ai 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  ibi  of  this 
section,  the  benefits"',  and  (2i  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  su'osection  as  follows: 

"(bid)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  is 
eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
chapter  by  reason  of  section  1901(b)  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  ."-ubsection.  any  applicable  time 
limitation  contained  in  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section  which  otherwise  would  have 
begun  to  run  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  begin  to  rtin  until  that 
date. 

"(2 1  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  wliose 
entitlement  to  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
chapter  first  arose  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  85-857,  application  for 
such  benefits  may,  notwithstanding  the  time 
limitations  contained  In  subsection  la)  of 
this  section,  be  made  within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  Veterans"  Pension 
and   Readjustment  Assistance  Act   of   1967." 

BIRIAI.    allowance 

Sec.  205,  (ai  Section  902i  a  I  (  2  )  ( A  i  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "war"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  of  service  on  or  after  August  5.  1964". 

(b)  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Is  payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
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of  this  Act.  the  two-year  period  for  filing  ap- 
plications, referred  to  in  section  904  of  such 
title  38.  shall  not  end.  with  respect  to  an 
Individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or.  in  any 
case  involving  the  correction  of  a  discharge 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  before 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
such  correction. 
TITLE  III— MISCKLLAJTEOUS  PROVISIONS 

STATUTORY    AWARDS 

Sec.  301  Section  314{k)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  If  the  veteran,  as  the  result  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  has  suffered  the  an- 
atomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more 
creative  organs,  or  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or 
both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one  eye.  hav- 
ing only  light  perception,  or  has  suffered 
complete  organic  aphonia  with  constant  in- 
ability to  communicate  by  speech,  or  deaf- 
ness ol  both  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and 
bone  conduction,  the  rate  of  compensation 
therefor  shall  be  $47  per  month  for  each  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use  Independent  of  any  other 
compensation  provided  in  subsections  I  a) 
through  (J)  or  subsection  (s)  of  this  section 
but  Ln  no  event  to  exceed  $400  per  month; 
and  In  the  event  the  veteran  has  suffered 
one  or  more  of  the  disabilities  heretofore 
specified  in  this  subsection,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  for  any  of  the  rates  specified 
in  subsections  il)  through  (n)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  rate  of  compensation  sliall  be  in- 
creased by  $47  per  month  for  each  such  loss 
or  loss  of  use,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  $600 
per  month; ". 

BL-RIAL    FLAGS    FOR    CERTAIN     IN-SERVICE    DEATHS 

Sec.  302.  Section  901  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  "(d>"  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  died 
while  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  after  May  27.  1941.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of  kin, 
or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Administrator 
deems  most  appropriate,  if  such  next  of  kin 
or  other  person  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to 
receive  a  fl.ig  under  this  section,  or  under 
section  1482ia)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code." 

SPECIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     THE     EDUC.ATIONALLV 
DISADVANTAGED 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

'•^  1677.  Special   training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who — 

"  ( 1  >  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate  1  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  active  duty, 
or 

"(2)  In  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  would  otherwise  be  eligi- 
ble needs  additional  secondary  school  train- 
ing, either  refresher  courses  or  deficiency 
coiir.ses.  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an  ap- 
propriate educational  institution, 
the  Administrator  may,  without  regard  to  so 
much  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671  as 
prohibit  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
in  a  program  of  education  In  which  he  Is 
•already  qualified',  approve  the  enrollment  of 
such  veteran  in  appropriate  course  or 
courses;  except  that  no  enrollment  In  adult 
evening  secondary  school  courses  shall  be 
approved  in  exce.ss  of  half-time  training  as 
defined  pursu.int  to  section  1683  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pvirsuing  a  course  or  courses 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  as  provided 
in  section^  1681  and  1682  of  this  chapter. 

"(•c>  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  with- 


out charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the 
veteran  may  have  e:imed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1661(a)  of  this  chapter. ■• 

(b)  (1)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter 
34.  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after 

"1676.  Education  outside  the  United  States." 

the  following: 

"1677.  Special  training  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged." 
(2)  Section  1611(5)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "subsection  (c)"  the  following: 
"and   in  section   1677  of   this  chapter". 

(c)  Where  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  finds  that  an  eligible  veteran  has 
since  June  1.  1966.  and  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  received  educational 
asslsUince  while  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
of  education  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  under  section  1677,  without  charge 
to  entitlement,  he  may  restore  to  the  veteran 
any  period  of  entitlement  expended  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  or  courses. 

INCREASE   IN    RATES   OF   EDl'CATIONAL   ASSISTANCE 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  304.  (ai  The  t.ible  in  section  1682(a) 
(1)  Of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  appear  as  follows: 
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(b)  SecUon  1682(b)(2)(B)  of  such  title 
Is  amendcf'  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$130". 

PEBIoD    OF    ELIGIBn.rrT.    WAR    ORPHANS' 
EDtrCATIONAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  1712(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty-third  birthday"  each  place 
where  It  appears  threin  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "twenty-sixth  birthday". 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  person 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1701(a)(1) 
or  1765(a)  of  title  38.  United  states  Code) 
who  Is  made  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  the  provl.slons  of  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  who  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  Is  below  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years,  the  period  referred  to  in  section  1712 
of  such  title  shall  not  end  with  respect  to 
euch  person  until  the  expiration  of  the  five- 
year  period  which  begins  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  excluding  from  such  five- 
year  pericxl  any  p>erlod  of  time  wliich  may 
elapse  between  the  date  on  which  applica- 
tion for  benefits  of  such  chapter  35  is  filed 
on  behalf  of  such  person  and  the  date  of 
final  approval  of  such  application  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  but  In  no 
event  shall  educational  assistance  under 
such  chapter  35  be  afforded  to  any  eligible 
person  beyond  his  thirty-first  birthday  by 
reason  of  this  section. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  306.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1.    1967. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional readjustment  assistance  for 
veterans  of  sen-ice  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2068)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING     THE     INDIAN     CLAIMS 
COMMISSION     ACT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  25361  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2538 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create 
an  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to  provide 
for  the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  13. 
1946  (60  Stat.  1049,  1055).  as  amended  (75 
Stat.  92;  25  U.S.C.  70v).  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
from  and  after  April  10,  1962.  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Commission  shall  have 
made  its  final  report  '.o  the  Congress  on 
all  claims  filed  with  it.  Upon  its  disso- 
lution the  records  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  said 
Act.  as  amended  (25  U.S  C.  70b),  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  five  Commissioners  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  Commitsloner 
as  Chairman.  At  all  times  at  least  three 
Commissioners  shall  be  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates 
in  good  standing.  No  more  than  three 
CommiKsloners  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  Each  Commissioner  shall  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  discharge  faitlifully 
the  duties  of  his  ofHce." 

Sec  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  said  section  3, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "Two  members"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Three  Commissioners '  and  by 
striking  out  "two  members"  and  inserting 
in  lieu   tliereof  "tliree  Comniissioners '. 

Sec  4.  Sections  6  and  18  of  said  Act  (25 
use.  70e  and  70q)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Chief  Commissioner"  r.nd  in- 
serting   in    lieu    thereof    ■Chairman". 

Sec.  5.  The  persons  holding  the  offices  of 
Chief  Commissioner  and  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  in  office  serving  as  Commissioners 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Sec  6.  SecUon  5316  of  title  5.  United 
St.itcs  Cede,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (46)  and  by  amending  paragraph 
(47)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(47)  Commissioners,  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission  (5).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
B  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
H.R.  2536,  in  its  amended  form,  is  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  an  additional  5  years 
beyond  the  date  it  will  presently  ter- 
minate, April  10,  1967.  Its  second  pur- 
pose is  to  enlarge  the  Commission  by 
adding  two  members  to  the  existing 
three.  Since  this  is  very  important  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs.  I 
wish  to  present  a  brief  background  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  2536. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Commission  was  created  by  Con- 
gress by  the  act  of  August  13,  1946,  to 
adjudicate  Indian  claims  against  the 
U.S.  Government.  Some  of  the  causes 
of  action  for  which  the  Indians  are  seek- 
ing redress  of  grievances  dated  back  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  4,  1776.  Before  the  creation  of  the 
Commission,  each  time  a  tribe  wanted  to 
sue  the  Government,  a  special  jurisdic- 
tional act  was  sought  from  Congress. 
This  resulted  in  many  long  delays  even 
before  the  actual  suit  could  be  under- 
taken. 

The  1946  act  provided  for  a  three-man 
Commission  to  hear  claims  that  would 
be  filed  between  the  date  of  enactment, 
August  13,  1946,  and  August  13,  1951. 
Provision  was  made  for  appeals  to  the 
court  of  claims  and  on  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  not  known  how  many 
claims  might  be  filed  but  Congress  felt 
the  Commission  could  complete  its  ac- 
tivities in  about  5' 2  years.  Thus  the 
Commission  was  originally  intended  to 
terminate  its  activities  and  go  out  of 
existence  on  April  10,  1957.  A  total  of 
852  separate  claims  were  filed  but  were 
finally  consolidated  into  583  dockets. 
When  the  original  termination  date  ar- 
rived only  a  very  few  judgments  had  been 
rendered  so  Congress  extended  the  life 
of  the  Commission  for  5  years  to  April 
10,  1962.  This  extension  also  proved  to 
be  inadequate  so  a  second  5-year  exten- 
sion was  granted.  This  extension  ter- 
minates 3  weeks  from  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  can 
complete  its  work  in  another  5  years  but 
our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AEfairs  has  served  notice  that  it  will  not 
look  favorably  on  future  requests  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Commission. 

Let  me  explain  what  is  involved.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  our  colleagues  will  under- 
stand why  the  Commission  is  so  far  be- 
hind its  schedule. 

Of  the  583  consolidated  dockets  that 
were  filed  with  the  Commission  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1951,  236  dockets  have  been  fully 
adjudicated  and  the  files  are  stored  in 
the  National  Archives.  Of  this  number, 
103  resulted  in  judgments  favorable  to 
the  Indians  and  awards  totaling  well  over 
$200  million  have  been  or  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  made  as  of  March  1.  1967. 


We  will  probably  have  a  dozen  bills  on 
the  House  floor  this  session  of  Congress 
to  distribute  some  of  these  awards.  They 
vary  in  size  from  $40,000  or  $50,000  to 
$29  million. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  dockets 
are  pending  and  are  either  under  active 
consideration  or  in  varying  stages  of 
processing.  On  42  dockets  no  action  has 
yet  taken  place.  At  least  21  bands  or 
tribes  are  without  legal  counsel  or  have 
counsel  performing  under  expired  con- 
tracts. This  is,  of  course,  an  unhealthy 
situation,  which  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  defend- 
ants, the  Department  of  Justice.  It  does 
point  up  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mission is  behind  schedule.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in  ascer- 
taining the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Government  to  an 
Indian  tribe  in  1854,  for  example,  when 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  fair  market  value  at  that  time.  Vol- 
umes of  research  must  be  completed  be- 
fore attorneys  for  tribes  are  able  to  pre- 
sent their  cases  to  the  Commission.  In 
fact,  many  tribes  cannot  afford  to  hire 
counsel  or  researchers.  Only  a  few  of 
the  major  firms  specializing  in  Indian 
claims  can  afford  to  advance  payments 
for  such  research.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  all  delay  in  preparing  cases 
for  trial  is  due  to  the  dilatory  tactics  of 
the  tribal  lawyers.  Many  of  us  will  re- 
member that  in  the  88th  Congress  and 
again  in  the  89th  Congress  we  enacted 
legislation  to  authorize  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  research  by  expert 
witnesses — not  tribal  lawyers — necessary 
to  prepare  many  of  their  cases.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
7  years  but  the  entire  work  program  will 
have  to  be  expedited  if  completion  is 
expected  by  final  termination  date,  April 
10,  1972. 

The  committee  believed  that  one  way 
of  expediting  the  procedures  would  be 
by  increasing  the  Commission  from  three 
to  five  members.  Our  second  major 
amendment  provides  that  one  of  the  five 
Commissioners  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  to  serve  as  Chairman.  His  title 
shall  be  changed  from  Chief  Commis- 
sioner to  Chairman.  All  appointments 
will  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
In  order  to  maintain  continuity  in  office 
and  not  to  disrupt  the  existing  schedule, 
our  bill  provides  for  the  continuance  in 
office  of  the  present  three  Commissioners 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  replace  any  or  all  of  them  after 
the  date  of  this  bill's  enactment. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Commission 
will  continue  the  progress  it  has  made 
during  recent  years,  the  committee  has 
warned  the  Commissioners  that  they 
must  prepare  and  comply  with  rules  of 
procedure  which  will  insure  adjudication 
of  the  remaining  documents  within  the 
5-year  extension  period.  The  committee 
did  not  write  the  rules  of  procedure  into 
the  legislation  but  forewarned  the  Com- 
mission to  make  an  annual  progress  re- 
port and  to  indicate  particular  reasons 
for  any  undue  delay.  Each  Government 
agency,  Indian  tribe,  and  particularly  the 
tribal  attorneys,  were  admonished  to  give 
full  cooperation  in  order  to  complete  the 
task  before  April  10.  1972. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  additional  cost  of 
H.R.  2536  will  be  about  $70,000  per  year. 
This  will  cover  the  salaries  of  the  two 
new  Commissioners  plus  their  clerical 
assistants.  Space  is  at  a  premium  at  the 
Commission  headquarters.  If  two  of  the 
present  stafif  lawj'ers  are  appointed  to 
the  commissionerships,  perhaps  they  can 
get  along.  If  new  appointments  are 
made  from  outside  rather  than  from  the 
existing  staff  additional  space  will  have 
to  be  fotmd  or  the  experienced  staff 
members  will  have  to  be  relegated  to  less 
adequate  working  space. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  is  $382,000.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  presently  being 
sought  for  fiscal  1968  to  cover  in-grade 
salary-  increases  for  the  present  staff  plus 
the  employment  of  several  lawyers  en- 
gaged in  research.  The  $500,000  figure 
does  not  anticipate  the  additional  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  new  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence  in 
getting  H.R.  2536  enacted  before  April  10, 
1967.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  bill  thus  preventing  a 
void  in  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2536,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  in  1946  created 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  ad- 
judicate Indian  claims  against  the  United 
States  in  existence  before  1946.  Unless 
this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  will  expire 
on  April  10,  1967,  with  much  of  its  work 
unfinished. 

Since  its  creation  in  1946,  the  life  of 
this  Commission  has  been  extended 
twice,  in  1957  and  1962.  H.R.  2536.  now 
before  us,  calls  for  another  extension  of 
the  termination  date  of  this  Commission 
to  April  10,  1972,  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  does  not 
look  with  favor  upon  this  extension,  but 
it  is  necessary  because  of  the  number  of 
claims  still  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission. There  were  filed  before  the 
Commission,  a  total  of  852  claims.  As 
of  March  1,  1967,  a  total  of  347  claims 
are  still  pending  before  the  Commission. 
In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
completing  its  task  by  1972,  if  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  the  committee  by 
amendment  authorizes  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Commissioners  from 
three  to  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  one  member  designated 
as  Chairman.  The  present  Commission- 
ers will  continue  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

The  volume  of  work  befoi'e  the  Com- 
mission is  a  tremendous  task,  indeed. 
However,  it  is  the  will  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  be  expedited 
and  completed  by  April  10,  1972.  The 
committee  will  require  an  annual  report 
from  the  Commission  to  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  trial  calendar  and  work 
schedule  outlined  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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H.R.  2536  will  require  Federal  expend- 
itures in  the  sum  of  $70,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  tlie  passage  of  H.R. 
2536  in  order  that  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  can  proceed  to  complete  its 
work.  This  legislation  originally  estab- 
lished the  forum  for  the  first  Americans 
of  this  land  to  present  their  claims.  We 
should  and  must  allow  this  process  to 
proceed  to  its  just  and  final  conclusion. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  my  col- 
league and  the  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  this  adding 
of  two  additional  members  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  present  membership  there. 
We  merely  feel  that  by  adding  two  addi- 
tional members  we  may  speed  up  this 
process.  Is  that  not  substantially 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  the  three  members  who 
have  been  working  on  this  Commission 
have  been  doing  a  ver>'  diligent  job.  This 
is  a  very  complex  situation.  It  is  one 
that  requires  a  great  deal  of  expertise  to 
get  to  know  what  is  involved.  The  three 
Commissioners  who  have  been  workins 
have  done  an  outstanding  job,  but  they 
are  just  limited  as  human  beincrs  in  the 
amount  of  work  that  they  can  do. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvania  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

How  much  of  a  stafif  does  this  Com- 
mission have?  How  many  lawyers  are 
presently  employed  and  how  many  more 
is  it  expected  will  be  employed? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Offhand.  I  cannot  tell 
the  gentleman  how  many  lawyers  there 
are  employed. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  entire  agency  has 
32  employees  and  I  believe  there  are 
seven  attorneys  employed  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  I  >-ield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  this  situa- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  S.^YLOR  I  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  rather  incongruous  to  talk 
about  terminating  an  agency  when  you 
are  actually  proposing  to  extend  the  life 
of  it  for  an  additional  period  of  5  years. 
But  here  is  what  amounts  to  three  judges 
who  allegedly  are  unable  to  handle  these 
cases.  There  arc  three  judges,  in  effect, 
who  have  handled  347  cases  over  the 
span  of  5  years,  yet  two  more  are  being 
requested  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
five  will  get  the  job  done. 

How  do  we  arrive  at  some  understand- 
ing of  this  request? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  sme  that  if  we 
expect  to  terminate  this  Commission, 
we  will  have  to  increase  the  number  of 
Commissioners  with  which  to  expedite 
its  termination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  cases  were 
routine  cases,  the  present  three  Commis- 


sioners could  handle  these  cases  within 
the  period  of  5  years.  However,  what  Is 
involved  in  these  cases  is  a  matter  of 
proof  of  Indian  title,  and  the  value  of 
their  lands  at  the  time  they  were  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago  the 
Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  some 
of  the  money  for  some  of  the  poorer 
tribes  with  which  to  hire  lawyers  in  or- 
der tliat  they  could  process  their  claims 
and  bring  thase  claims  to  the  status  at 
which  we  have  them  right  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
propose  now  to  increase  the  number  of 
Commissioners  by  two.  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $27,000.  plus  all  that  goes  with 
that  salary?  I  assume  they  would  be 
doing  some  traveling. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  S.^YLORl  happen  to  know  if  they 
work  on  the  same  basis  as  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  go  out 
of  session  and  on  vacation  in  June  and 
come  back  in  session  in  September.  In 
the  meantime  they  may  travel  all  over 
the  coi.mtry.  and  over  the  world  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  they 
may  travel  around  the  country,  climb 
mountains,  and  that  s.irt  of  thing? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  to  the  distin.suished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  that  the 
three  Commissioners  who  ser\'e  on  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  sit  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  lawyers  who 
represent  the  Government,  of  course, 
work  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
other  words,  they  do  not  travel  all  over 
the  world  nor  all  over  the  country. 
They  take  a  I -month  vacation.  Other- 
wise they  work  in  the  same  manner  and 
fashion  as  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
They  are  hardworking  Commi.s.sioners. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Kyl]  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  re- 
sponse to  the  interrogation  and  ques- 
tions of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  with  reference 
to  these  judges,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  the  fact  that  there  is 
involved  a  great  amonut  of  research 
which  is  necessary  on  a  historical  basis, 
and  many  of  the  cases  require  careful 
analysis  in  order  to  determine,  first,  the 
owners  of  the  land  and,  secondly,  the 
actual  value  of  the  land  involved  at  the 
time  the  Indian  sales  were  made;  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  they  must  de- 
termine and  ascertain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  paid  to  the  Indians  for 
the  land  as  compared  to  the  price  of  ad- 
jacent pieces  of  land  at  the  time  these 
various  parcels  of  land  were  sold. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
simply  all  a  matter  of  even  going  out  to 
survey  the  land  and  to  appraise  the  land 
at  this  time.  But.  the  inspectors,  ap- 
praisers, and  others  must  go  back  to 
that  period  of  time  during  which  the 
land  was  purchased  from  the  tribes. 


Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  compli- 
cating factor  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
adjudication  of  these  claims  is  the  fact 
that  tlie  Indian  rolls  of  the  tribal  mem- 
bers are  not  complete. 

A  great  deal  of  research  must  be  done 
to  find  out  how  many  members  there 
are  who  are  actually  members  of  the 
tribe  under  the  law.  and  under  tribal 
constitutions.  It  has  not  been  a  dila- 
tory process.  It  is  by  nature  a  very 
tedious  process,  and  it  has  not  been  un- 
reasonable when  one  looks  at  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  have  accomplished 
and  the  amount  of  research  that  went 
into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  concur  in  what  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl],  has  stated. 
I  would  also  like  to  add  that  one  of  the 
real  difficult  problems  that  confronts 
the  Commissioners  Is  the  fact  that  no 
two  Indian  tribes  are  identical,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  tribes 
have  all  adopted  are  different. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
one  of  the  things  we  have  to  consider 
in  these  cases  is  that  in  most  instance.": 
the  damage  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
breaching  of  our  treaties  with  these 
tribes.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  an 
Indian  treaty  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lived  up  to.  and  most  of  these  cases 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  breaching  of 
treaties. 

In  addition  to  what  the  gent!cma!i 
from  Iowa  has  said,  they  not  only  have 
to  go  back  to  appraise  land  and  find  out 
what  the  value  of  the  land  was  100  years 
ago,  or  125  years  ago.  but  they  have  to  go 
back  and  find  out  what  the  treaty  pro- 
vided in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  what  ue 
did  prior  to  1946,  as  the  Chairman  has 
pointed  out,  was  Congress  up  to  that 
time  had  taken  care  of  these  matters. 
Someone  would  introduce  a  bill,  tlien 
Congress  had  to  hear  the  matters.  This 
took  a  vast  amount  of  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
As  a  result,  Congiess  established  this 
Commission  to  hear  these  cases,  to  as- 
semble the  facts  and  material  needed  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Congress. 

The  judges  have  done  a  good  job.  but 
there  is  another  thing  that  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  that  is  that  a  lot  of 
these  Indian  tribes  are  without  funds 
and  most  of  the  legal  work  has  to  be  done 
on  a  commission  basis.  In  a  good  many 
instances  a  lawyer  has  to  put  up  the 
money  himself  in  order  to  assemble  these 
facts.  As  a  result,  when  the  Commis- 
sion sets  a  time  for  a  hearing  in  50  per- 
cent of  these  cases  they  cannot  be  heard 
on  the  exact  date  that  has  been  set  for 
the  trial  because  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
lawyer  or  the  lawyers,  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  not  been  able  to  assemble  all 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the  law  involved. 

So  this  is  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  blame 
the  Commission,  but  I  want  to  point  this 
out  that  after  these  14  years,  I  believe 
it  is,  since  the  Commission  has  been  in 
existence,  it  has  been  prodding  the  de- 
fense, and  it  has  been  prodding  the  pros- 
ecution,   the    Government.      Now    they 
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have  these  things  in  pretty  good  shape, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  more 
judges  I  am  pretty  sure  that  by  the  time 
the  5  years  are  up  they  are  going  to 
have  these  cases  out  of  the  way,  and  set- 
tled. So  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
imjwrtant  things  that  has  to  be  done  in 
re.-pect  to  our  relations  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will 
be  the  qualifications  for  these  two  new 
members  of  the  Commission?  Are  there 
any  particular  qualifications? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  are  no  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  just  political 
appointees,  then,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  that  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy,  who  appointed  the  ones  now 
on  the  Commission,  appointed  people 
who  had  had  some  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs. 

I  would  hope  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  passed,  that  the 
present  administration  will  follow  that 
same  pattern. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  that  hope.  I  would  like  if  pos- 
sible for  the  gentleman  to  give  us  some 
assurance — tiecause  I  am  not  hkely  to 
be  around  here  5  years  from  now,  but 
give  some  assurance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  Members  of  the  House  that 
this  Commission  will  not  be  renewed  at 
the  end  of  5  years. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  cannot  give  that  as- 
surance, but  I  can  tell  you  this,  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  will  try  to  keep 
watch  over  „his  and  each  year  we  are 
10  get  a  report  so  that  we  will  be  keeping 
an  eye  on  these  Commissioners  to  see  to 
It  that  this  work  is  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion. What  would  happen  if  this  Com- 
mission were  not  extended?  Would  the 
claims  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims?  Or 
where  would  they  go? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  They  will  die.  There 
Is  no  other  place  for  them  to  go. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  would  assume  that 
these  cases  would  come  to  the  Congress 
If  the  Commission  were  to  die. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
three  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  from 
one  area— from  one  political  party.  All 
of  them  must  be  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  is,  three  members  and 
two  members. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  H  these  cases  come  to 
the  Congress  we  will  have  to  spend  more 
Wme  and  money  on  them  than  we  would 
with  these  two  extra  Commissioners. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
uon  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
nrst  5  years  of  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion, they  were  practically  at  a  stand- 


still because  that  was  the  term  allowed 
by  the  Congress  for  the  filing  of  these 
claims  So  actually  the  Commission  as 
such  could  not  begin  to  operate  imtil 
that  5  years  had  expired,  that  is  the  time 
for  filing  the  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from   Colorado    LMr.   Aspi- 

NALL]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  at 
least  a  part  of  our  citizenry  this  is  the 
most  important  bill  that  will  come  before 
the  Congress  during  this  session.  I  refer 
to  that  great  number  of  our  Indian  citi- 
zens whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  de- 
cided and  who,  because  of  legislation  that 
was  passed  heretofore,  have  a  right  to 
look  forward  to  the  termination  in  one 
way  or  another  of  their  controversiej  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  2536  in  its  amended 
form.  I  am  not  certain  the  extension  of 
time  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  provided  is  sufficient  to 
complete  the  workload  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  but  with  the  full  co- 
operation we  are  expecting  from  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  particularly  the  Indian 
tribes  and  their  attorneys,  I  believe  most 
of  the  remaining  dockets  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

Most  persons  do  not  realize  the  amount 
of  work  and  detail  that  is  required  to 
complete  one  of  these  dockets.  Many  of 
the  original  treaties  of  cession  were  in 
poor  handwriting  and  on  paper  that  has 
practically  deteriorated.  Some  of  the 
treaties  were  actually  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ale  in  the  proper  and  usual  manner  while 
others  turn  up  only  after  long  and  dili- 
gent searching.  Most  Indian  attorneys 
are  not  equipped  to  do  all  the  spadework 
necessary  to  preparing  a  docket  for  pros- 
ecution. Private  researchers  must  delve 
into  musty  archives  in  hopes  of  isolating 
information  that  can  be  used  to  sub- 
stantiate the  tribal  contentions.  Until 
recently,  if  the  tribe  lost  its  case,  the 
researchers  had  no  means  of  receiving 
his  pay  unless  the  tribe  had  assets — 
many  of  them  did  not.  Some  of  us  recall 
that  in  the  88th  and  again  in  the  89th 
Congress,  Federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  pay  researchers  and  expert  wit- 
nesses to  dig  out  data  for  use  by  the 
attorneys  when  presenting  their  claims 
before  the  Commission.  This  has 
worked  quite  well  over  the  past  several 
years  and  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Commission  in  adjudicating  a  number  of 
claims. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  encour- 
aged to  make  compromise  offers  with  the 
tribes  in  order  to  speed  up  operations. 
In  some  respects  this  has  worked  out 
satisfactorily  while  in  many  others  the 
tribes  feel  their  attorneys  were  too  ready 
to  compromise  with  the  Commission. 
Many  of  the  decisions  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Claims,  some  by 
the  Justice  Department,  others  by  the 
tribes.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  attor- 
neys are  not  overly  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  and  are  stalling  in 
order  not  to  obtain  too  many  judg- 
ments in  1  year  because  of  income  tax 
payments. 

In  spite  of  these  delays,  progress  has 
been  made  and  with  the  full  cooperation 


we  are  expecting,  it  is  hoped  to  have 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  dockets  completed 
in  the  5 -year  extension. 

Our  committee  has  directed  that  an 
annual  progress  report  will  be  rendered 
by  the  Commission  and  from  time  to 
time  the  Commissioners  will  be  brought 
before  the  Committee  to  present  oral 
testimony. 

Our  bill  increases  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mission by  adding  two  members.  While 
we  did  not  write  procedures  into  the  bill, 
we  do  expect  and  will  insist  that  the 
Commissioners  follow  the  procedures 
presently  being  followed  or  to  improve 
on  them  in  order  to  speed  up  hearings. 
Every  docket  has  been  calendered  for 
hearing  between  now  and  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  the  life 
of  the  Commission  for  5  years  beyond 
its  expiration  date  of  April  10,  1967,"  and 
increases  by  two  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners. I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
favorably  and  expeditiously  consider 
H.R.  2536  so  it  can  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature.  The  other  body  has 
a  companion  bill  on  its  calendar  and  will 
take  it  up  today  or  tomorrow. 

To  date  the  Commissioners,  by  their 
decisions,  have  authorized,  and  we  have 
appropriated  in  many  of  the  instances 
5202,200,000.  My  opinion  is  that  there 
will  be  another  $300  or  $400  milUon 
wrapped  up  in  the  finishing  of  this  work. 
But  once  that  is  completed,  it  will  be  ac- 
compUshed.  From  then  on  our  Indian 
brethren  will  have  to  look  to  their  own 
efforts  or  to  the  possibihty  of  being 
treated,  as  some  of  our  people  would  have 
them  treated,  some  in  this  administra- 
tion, as  beneficiaries  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
just  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
there  is  a  plan  to  place  the  Indian 
Bureau  imder  this  other  Department  of 
the  Government.  I  am  bitterly  opposed 
to  that  because  if  there  is  any  place  our 
Indian  citizens  should  not  be,  they 
should  not  be  under  the  super\-ision  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  all 
of  the  matters  that  effect  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  congratiilate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  his  statement,  and  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  one  of  the  important  features 
of  this  bill  will  be  tlie  settlement  of  title, 
which  is  involved  in  any  of  these  places 
where  the  Indians  have  a  claim  to  the 
land.  I  think  this  is  a  verj-  important 
feature  and  must  be  decided  sometime 
either  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
or  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  opposition  to  putting 
the  Indians  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  find  my- 
self in  agreement  once  again  with  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr, 
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Ed.monosonI  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  5  years,  and  to 
enlarge  its  membership  to  make  possible 
belter  prouress  on  Indian  claims,  is  abso- 
liuely  essential. 

With  hundreds  of  claims  still  unde- 
cided. It  would  be  unpardonable  to  per- 
mit this  Commission  to  expire  on  April 
10  of  this  year.  Such  a  breach  of  faith 
is  unthinkable. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Commission 
through  addition  of  two  new  commission- 
ers, should  permit  a  better  distribution 
of  workload  and  the  introduction  of  new 
blood  in  the  Commission. 

The  bill's  provision  of  authority  for 
the  President  to  name  a  chairman,  with 
its  implied  power  to  change  the  chair- 
manship when  necessary  to  improve 
Commission  efficiency,  is  also  a  desir- 
able improvement  in  the  law. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  James  Haley,  for  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  this  bill  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Let  us  hope  there  will  be  unanimous 
approval  in  the  House,  and  speedy  ap- 
proval in  the  other  body  and  in  the 
White  House. 

Indian  people  who  have  waited  for 
generations  for  justice  are  watching  our 
Nation's  Capitol  as  this  measure  is  con- 
sidered. 

Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  speed  the 
day  of  justice  for  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  highly  fitting  at  this  particular  time, 
while  the  House  has  under  consideration 
H.R.  2536  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act.  that  we  make  note  of 
the  important  work  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  has  carried  out  to 
date,  and  to  particularly  cite  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
former  Senator  Arthur  'V.  Watkins.  of 
Utah.  As  members  of  this  body  know, 
I  am  sure.  Arthur  V.  Watkins  served  with 
great  distinction  as  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah  from  1947  to  1959.  He  is 
a  statesman  of  the  highest  order  whose 
accomplishments  are  numerous  and  of 
great  significance. 

He  was  a  leader  in  securing  passage  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Act. 
so  vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
my  State  and  its  neighbors.  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  The  people 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  cer- 
tainly stand  in  the  Senator's  debt  for  his 
important  contribution  in  this  capacity. 
His  work  as  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee charged  with  investigating  con- 
duct of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Wisconsin,  is  of  course,  well 
known.  He  has  received  numerous  en- 
comiums for  the  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  that  difficult  assignment. 
After  his  retirement  from  the   Senate, 


Senator  Watkins  was  named  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  He  be- 
came Chief  Commissioner  in  1960.  He 
carried  the  same  vital  sense  of  purpose  to 
this  new  assignment  that  marked  his 
Senate  career. 

To  date  over  $200  million  in  awards 
have  been  made  to  Indian  groups. 
Some  236  claims  have  been  fully  adjudi- 
cated. Another  347  dockets  are  active 
and  pending.  Because  of  the  pressing 
nature  of  these  claims,  it  has  been 
deemed  neces.sary  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  Commission  so  that  they  may  be 
disposed  of  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
This  decision  to  enlarge  the  Commission 
as  provided  by  the  bill  now  before  this 
body  is  in  nowise  a  reflection  upon  the 
outstanding  work  carried  out  by  Senator 
Watkins  and  his  colleagues  on  the  pres- 
ent Commission.  Indeed  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
considering  this  legislation  took  pains  to 
point  out  the  many  accomplishments  of 
the  present  Commission  and  congratulate 
it  for  the  excellent  work  that  it  has  done 
to  date. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  Sena- 
tor Watkins.  who  has  served  me  both  as 
mentor  and  friend  during  my  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  before  that 
time,  when  I  was  associated  witli  it  in  a 
staff  capacity.  The  State  of  Utah  has 
never  been  better  represented  than  by 
Arthur  V.  Watkins,  regardless  of  the 
capacity  in  which  he  has  served.  May 
his  days  be  many  yet,  and  may  he  con- 
tinue to  serve  with  the  distinction  that 
has  consistently  marked  all  of  his 
undertakings. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Berry  I. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  commend  my  chairman  of 
the  full  Interior  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  their  remarks. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  H.R.  2536  is  a 
bill  to  extend  the  termination  date  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  provides  a  most  vital 
function  in  our  Government.  The  Com- 
mission is  the  forum  created  by  Congress 
in  1946  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the 
first  Americans  against  the  United 
States. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  involves 
in  most  instances  ancient  Indian  claims 
requiring  long  hours  of  research  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  This  task  be- 
comes burdensome  to  the  Indians  and  to 
all  parties  involved. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  Commission 
has  disposed  of  225  claims,  with  347 
claims  still  pending  as  of  March  1,  1967. 
Mr.  Speaker,  much  can  be  said  or 
proposed  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  but  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  most  essential  to  insure 
that  the  Indians  and  this  Gtovemment 
have  their  day  in  court. 
Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 


on  Indian  Affairs  indicated  the  time  con- 
suming and  voluminous  nature  of  these 
Indian  claims.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  indicated 
by  the  record  on  this  legislation  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  should  and  must 
be  expedited. 

The  committee  in  its  wLsdom  has 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  five  Com- 
missioners instead  of  three  in  anticipa- 
tion that  the  increase  in  membership  of 
the  Commission  will  expedite  the  hearing 
of  claims.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  requested  annual  reports  from  the 
Commission  in  order  to  more  closely  view 
its  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2536  is  important 
legislation  and  I  support  its  purpose. 
Moreover,  I  support  the  attitude  of  all 
persons  concerned  with  the  legislation 
in  their  desire  to  dispose  of  these  claims 
as  expeditiously  as  fairness  and  justice 
will  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
life  of  the  Commission  be  extended  for 
another  5  years  and  two  additional  mem- 
bers be  added  that  it  may  be  able  to  com- 
plete its  work  within  that  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R 
2536)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMISSION     ON     NATIONAL     OB- 
SERVANCES AND  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2513)  relating 
to  national  observances  and  holidays, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2513 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  Commission  on 
National  Observances  and  Holidays  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(b)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  one  year  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at  the 
completion  of  his  term  the  chairmanship 
shall  rotate  annually  in  the  following  order: 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  When  the  chair- 
manship becomes  vacant  the  chairmanship 
shall  rotate  to  the  person  next  in  line  of  suc- 
cession, except  that  the  successor  shall  serve 
his  regular  term  after  serving  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  such. 

(c)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  law« 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  Com- 
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mission  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  not  more  than  two  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  proposal  calling  for  a  na- 
tional observance  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  any  proposal 
for  a  national  observance  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission,  is  of  national  signif- 
icance. Such  report  shall  Include  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Commission  may  deezu 
appropriate  and  administrative  actions  as  In 
Its  Judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
recommendations.  The  Commission  shall 
not  recommend  any  proposal  for  a  national 
observance  honoring  a  fraternal,  political,  or 
religious  organization,  or  a  commercial  en- 
terprise or  product. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Commission,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may  hold  such  hearing  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony as  the  Commission  or  such  member 
may  deem  advisable. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  executive  department,  agency, 
or  other  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  advice  with  respect  to  any 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a);  and  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  advice  and  informa- 
tion directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec  4.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
•haU  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
TlElons  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
•pproprlated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  2513  establishes  a  Com-^ 
mission  on  National  Observances  and 
Holidays  to  be  composed  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  as  such,  and  may 
employ  no  more  than  two  employees. 

Any  proposal  calling  for  a  national 
obser\ance  or  holiday  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  and  the  Commission 
shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate.  H.R.  2513  spe- 
cifically prohibits  the  Commission  from 
making  any  recommendation  for  a  na- 
tional observance  honoring  a  fraternal, 
political,  or  religious  organization,  or  a 
commercial  enterprise  or  product. 
These  are  guidelines  which  reflect  the 
standards  generally  observed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consideration  of  bills 
seeking  Presidential  proclamations  is  a 
burden  upon  Congress  acting  as  a  whole 
and  a  burden  upon  individual  Congress- 
men. In  the  88th  Congress  some  260 
holiday  and  celebration  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  89th  Congress  the  number  was 
approximately  445.  Thus  far  in  the 
90th  Congress  approximately  75  such 
bills  have  been  introduced.  The  print- 
ing of  these  bills  upon  introduction,  the 
printing  of  the  pubUc  law  if  enacted,  the 
time  spent  in  their  consideration  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  all 
result  in  considerable  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  there  is  concern 
with  the  proliferation  of  statutory  re- 
quests that  call  upon  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  recognizing  a  par- 
ticular event  or  holiday. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated: 

We  are  concerned  abo\it  the  proliferation 
of  statutes  which  request  the  issuance  of 
Presidential  proclamations  calling  for  the 
recognition  of  particular  events  or  groups. 
At  the  present  time,  between  30  and  40 
proclamations,  some  based  on  statutory 
authorizations  and  other  on  longstanding 
precedent,  are  issued  annually  to  provide  for 
special  observances.  In  addition,  about  10 
events  are  observed  annually  by  virtue  of 
proclamations  issued  at  some  time  in  the 
past. 

We  believe  that  the  increasing  number  of 
such  observances  could  detract  from  the  de- 
sired effect  of  a  Presidential  proclamation, 
and  we  question  whether  the  practice  should 
be  extended  further.  We  believe  it  would  be 
preferable  to  limit  Issuance  of  Presidential 
proclamations  to  observances  which  are 
clearly   of   major   national   Importance. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  con- 
clusions expressed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  identical  to  H.R. 
2513  was  adopted  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  late  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  to  the 
United  States  is  minimal  but  the  antic- 
ipated savings  should  be  substantial. 

At  the  present  time  over  30  presiden- 
tial proclamations — some  based  on 
statutory  authorizations  and  others  on 
longstanding  precedent — are  Issued  an- 
nually to  provide  for  special  observances. 
In  addition,  about  10  events  are  observed 
annually  by  virtue  of  proclamations  is- 
sued at  some  time  in  the  past. 

Two  lists  of  such  observances  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  body  with  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  hsts  referred  to  are  as  follows: 


Proclamations  permanently  designating  special  obscnanccs 


Observance 


Armed  Forces  Day  '. 


Oold  .''tftr  Mnthprs  Pay 

National  Aviation  Day 

National  Krprdom  Diiy 

National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 

Pan  American  Aviation  Day 

Pan  Aima-ican  Health  Day , 


Peace  omcers  MeinoriiU  Day  aiid  Police  Week . 

Prayer  for  Peace  Moninrial  Day' 

Stephen  Foster  Memorial  Day. 

Thomas  Jellenson 'b  birthday 


Date  of  observance 


3d  Saturday  In  May. 


Last  Punday  in  September 

Aug.  19 

Fell.  1 __. 

Week  liegmiiiiig  2d  Monday  iii  juno.- 


Dec.  17 
Dec.  :;. 


May  15;  week  in  wliich  May  15  occurs.. 

May  3n 

Jan.  13 

Apr.  13 


Proclamation  nuniWr 


No.  S-rO  of  M:u-.  IS,   IQf.l. 
No.  SirJof  Mar.  5,  19.!.7 


No.  2424  of  .''ept   14,  1940 
.No.  2;}43  of  ,)uly  2,S.  1M3>1 
No.  2824  of  Jan.  2,V  1M9  . 
No.  3296  of  June  4.  1659. . 

No.  2446  of  Nov.  18,  1940. 
No.  2447  of  Nov.  23,  1940. 


and 


Basis  for  issuance 


No.  3.'.37  of  May  4,  19<\3  . 
-No.  2S.S9  of  .Mav  22.  \^M 
No.  J9S7  of  Dec.  13,  19M 
No.  2270  of  Mar.  21,  1938. 


No  statutnry  basis.  Joint  resolution  of  Mar  16, 
1937  150  Stat.  IIOS)  autlioriied  uliservance  ot 
.\rmy  Day  on  .\pr  f.  after  uniflcti'  n  nf 
armed  services,  observance  known  at  Armed 
Forces  bay. 

Joint  resolution  of  June  23.  1936    49  Stat    1R9.?) 

Joint  resolution  of  May  11.  1936  (.'iS  Stst   739) 

Joint  resolution  nf  June  30,  194*  (62  Stat.  11,VI). 

Concurrent  re.>oluiion  agreed  to  June  1.  1959 
(73  8tat.3e). 

Joint  resolution  of  Oct.  10,  1940    .S4  ?lat.  1093). 

Ueooninieiided  in  resolution  of  4tli  r:iii  .Amer- 
ican Conference  of  National  Director;  of 
Health. 

Jomt  resolution  of  Oct.  1,  19C2  i76  Stat.  C7f>). 

Joint  resolution  of  Mav  II,  I9.w  iM  sta»    liiS) 

Joint  resoUiTion  of  Oct.  27.  19.';i  (fi.^  Stat.  fVW)! 

Joint  resolution  of  Aug.  16,  1937  v50  Slat.  668)! 


'  qJI'"'"^'^.  Proclamation  No,  3172  of  Mar.  5.  1'.  57.  de.sien  ited  the  3d  Saturday  of  May 


in  19S7.  and  in  each  suceeC'lint;  year.  a.s  Aniied  Forces  l)av.  Pre.sident  Kenne' 


ly  of  May        =  Proclamation  No.  2W9  of  May  22.  1950.  designated  May  30.  1950.  and  eaoh  «uc'eedinK 
-dy  issued    Meinorial  Day.  as  a  day  of  prayer  (or  p<'nnaneiit  i)ea..'e;  however,  beginning  ui  H)j3 


sS^rdaJ'^T^"^"""  'H  '"'''  ^^•'-^•'-  •"'  ^'1  Si.tnrday'of  May  m  f%i:;;nd  (lie  3d    ^;;i;;^^^Uon^ ^i^.Uir  ulii  otie;-;anc?h.^T,^,fi;:t^d'^Sly 
oMuroay  01  .May  in  each  succeeding  year  as  Amied  Forces  Day.  '' 


Pror/ai'inlions  issued  by  the  Prcxidcnl  annunlhi 


Observance 


Date 


B.i.sis  or  issiunce 


American  Education  Week 

r«ncer  Tontml  Month 
Caplivo  .NJntions  Week 

Child  Health  Day.. ;;;".; 

Citizenship  Day  and  Constitutfon  Week 

Columbug  Day 

Fire  Prevention  Week..'llllIll!II"IlII 


2(1  week  in  November ]  .No  statute.    One  i-^sued  in  )93f.:  annu.illy  since  1955.    Requested  by 

NatK.nai  ?Muc:iiion  Assoouilmn. 

Month  of  .\nnl I  Joint  n-snlution  of  Mar.  2S.  193h  i.l.'  Stat    14S> 

3d  week  in  July '  Joint  lesolution  of.Iuly  17.  19.59  (73  .<tal.  212). 

1st  Monday  m  October 1  Joint  n'SoUiUon  of  Mav  is.  19>.  as  amended  by  ioint  resolution  of 

I       i^ept    -22.  !'.<5H.73  Slat.C27  (36  U  S.C.  143>. 
Sept.  1,  and  week  Iv-inning  Sept.  17.... '  Joint  resolution  of  Feb.  29.  1952  (66  Stat.  9)   and  joint  resolution  of 

Aug.  2.  19,50  |70  SUtt .  9.t2) . 

Oct.  12 Joint  resolution  of  Apr.sn,  1934  (4.s  Slat.  6571 

Week  which  includes  Oct.  9 .No  stjituie     B.ised   on   custom   since   1820.    Requested    by    IT.s, 

I      Cliaml)erof  Coiiuiieice. 
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Ob»er\-anoe 


FlriF  I>ay - - 

Cifiicnil  I'ubski's  Meinoiial  Hay 

Human  Hiirhls  Week  (in  1901  and  iai2  combined  with  Bill 
of  Kit:hts  l>ay  and  Hunmn  Ki(!hls  Day). 


IjiK  l>:iy,  r.S.A - 

Ixjjaliy  l>uy-  - - 

NIcilher's  li:iy - 

Nutiiiuil  l>ay  of  Prayer.. 

Nalional  I't'fcnsP  TmnsiKxtation  Day 

Nalmnal  Tmn.siiortation  Week -.-- -- - 

Niiii.inal  KNipliiv  Ihe  I'liysically  Uandicapiied  Week.. 

Kation.il  Kiiriu-(\ly  Week --- --   

Nali<in:il  Farm  .-^iifely  Week 

Kationiii  Fores!  I'UMliii-t.s  Week ,— , 

Nation;il  IIii.'li»:iy  Week 

National  Maritime  ihiy. . .         - . — »-" 

National  I'oisun  rrevetition  Week ..»^ 

Natiomil  Safe  llojilinL-  Week r 

Nalional  :^c1k">1  l.iincli  Week..  

Pan  Ameiiciin  Hay  ami  Pan  Aineriean  Wtvk 

Praver  lor  Peace  Memortil  Uuy 

Ke.l'CH,ss  Month 


Tlianks'jivini.'  l>ay 

I'lllleil  Nations  Day 

Veleiali.s  Day 

Wi.rl'l   Trade  Week 

■Writ'lit  itiotliei^  Day 

Americ-an  lieait  Monlli.. 
Save  Your  Vision  Week.. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  establisliment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Observances  and 
Holidays  composed  of  tliree  ofQcials 
whose  area  of  expertise  singularly  quali- 
fies them  to  assess  the  national  sig- 
nificance and  cultural  importance  of  pro- 
posed Presidential  proclamations  is  a  real 
step  forward.  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
2513. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  general  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  I  read  it.  but  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  possible  effect  it 
might  have  on  legislation  which  I  have 
been  introducing  for  some  time  in  this 
body.  I  would  appreciate  a  clarification 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentieman  from  Colorado. 

I  refer  to  my  bill,  H  R.  1292,  which 
would  not  provide  for  a  new  holiday,  re- 
quiring a  new  proclamation — which  I 
gather  is  the  type  of  legislation  to  which 
this  bill  is  addressed— but  rather  would 
provides  that  four  holidays  which  we 
already  observe  as  national  hohdays  be 
adjusted  so  that  they  would  occur  each 
year  on  a  Monday.  In  this  way  would 
have,  for  each  of  these  holidays,  a  3-day 
weekend  observance,  rather  than  a  single 
day. 

Actually  four  out  of  our  eight  national 
legal  holidays  this  year  fall  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  so  that  a  person  will  get 
only  1-day  vacation  for  each  one,  and 
next  year  we  will  have  five  out  of  eight 
falling  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
aroused  very  substantial  interest.  The 
Coordinator  of  Information  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  tells  me  that  more 
inquiries  have  occurred  on  H.R.  1292  in 
this  session  than  on  any  other  piece  of 


Date 


June  14., 
Oct.  11.. 


Dec.   10  to  1";  Human  Rielits  Day, 
Dec.    10;  and    Bill   of   Kijilits    Day. 
Dec  15. 


May  1 

May  1 

2d  Sunday  in  May 

l>av,  other  than  a  Sunday,  to  be  set  by 

P'resident.     Vsually  in  October. 

3d  Friday  in  May  

Weekof.t.l  Friday  in  May-  

1st  week  in  Oelolier.  

Wi'ik    U-finnint:    the    M     Friday    in 

NovemU-r. 
3d  week  in  July 

Week  l^-viinnine  3d  Sunday  in  October. 

3d  or  till  wiH'k  in  May 

MayJi       - - 

3d  week  in  M anil - 

Week  which  includes  July  4 

7-<lay  [leriod   Ijeiiinnini:  2d  Sunday  of 

October. 
Apr.  14and  week  which  includes  Apr.  14 

May.W       

Month  of  March 

4th  Thurstiay  In  November 

Oct.  24 - 


Nov.  11.  

IsualU  3<1  full  week  in  May. 

Dec.  17  .  

Month  of  F'ldiniary 

1st  week  m  .March 


Basis  for  issuance 


Joint  resolution  of  Auc  3.  1949  163  Slat   49J) 

No  statute.     From  19'.'9  to  194<>.  Imse'l  on  conFresSion;U  resolution; 

from  1947  to  19<«,  liast'd  on  precedent. 
.No  statute. 
D 


( let,  <'.  r.ti.j,  ,t>  Mai,  ..w. 
.loint  rcsolutinn  of  Apr.  7.  KKU  (75  Stat.  43). 
.loinl  resolution  of  July  IS.  19.'..>>  i7J  Slat.  3C.9). 
Joint  resolution  of  Mays.  1914  I3h  Stat.  770). 
Joint  resolution  of  .\pr.  17.  195-'  I've  Stat.  64). 

Joint  resolution  of  May  Ifi,  1957  (71  Plat.  30). 

Joint  resolution  of  May  14,  19f.2  (7fi  Stat.  09). 

Joint  resolution  of  AuL',  11.  1945  (.W  suit.. 5311). 

Joint  resolution  in  195ti.  1957. and  19,5S.    In  1955and  from  lU.«throui:ti 

mi3.  issued  at  re<iuest  of  Secietiiry  of  Acnculture. 
No  statute.    Issued  each  year  since  194eat  request  of  NatU'inl  Safi  ty 

Council. 
Joint  resolution  of  Sept,  13.  19^0  (74  Stat.  S9s). 
No  «taliile      Issued  at  request  of  I>eii;irtment  of  Commerce. 
Joint  resolution  of  Mav  20.  1933  (4"  Sti.t.  73). 
Jomi  icsfilution  ofSept.  20.  1901  (75  Stat.  tWl). 
loinl  resolution  of  June  4, 195S  (72  Stat.  179). 
Joint  rcSjlutionofOct   9.  1902  i76  Slat.  779). 

No  sUilute.    Issued  annitiUy  since  1940. 

Joint  resolutionof  Mav  11.  1950  (M  Suit,  15,«). 

No  sUituie  Issued  aiuiually  since  1943  at  request  of  Ameiiean  .Na- 
tional Ked  Cro.ss, 

Joint  irsoliition  of  Dec.  20,  1941  (.55  suit,  802). 

No  statute.  Based  on  resolution  of  UN  tieneral  Assembly  in  194,; 
i.ssued  annually  since  194H.  .:.,,,,,  ^  ^.  ^ 

Act  of  May  13.  193s.  52  Suit.  351.  as  amended  (5  U.S.t  .8.u). 

.No  statute.     Issued  annually  sinc^e  194.S. 

Joint  resolution  of  Dec,  17.  19<'i.3 

I'uhlic  Uiw  hS  2.54.  Dec  30.  1<«3. 

Public  Ijiw  s»  242.  Dec,  30.  19ta. 


legislation,  and  more  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  they  ordinarily  would  expect. 
This  Week  magazine  conducted  a  mail 
poll  on  this  legislation  several  weeks  ago 
and  the  results  are  reported  in  the  This 
Week  supplement  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  papers.  They  have  received 
210,000  paper  ballots  back  in  the  mail 
and  the  returns  are  running  18  to  1 
in  favor  of  any  3-day  holiday  bill. 

What  I  am  interested  in  seeking  from 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  his  as- 
surance that  approval  of  the  legislation 
he  is  sponsoring  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  and  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission will  not  mean  that  the  distin- 
guished Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  seek  to  delay  its  own  hearings  on 
H,R.  1292  until  the  Commission  had  been 
set  up  and  the  Commission  had  had  a 
chance  to  make  it  own  recommendation 
to  the  President  on  the  3-day  holiday 
proposal.  Obviously,  if  we  had  to  wait 
for  that  to  happen,  then  the  whole  matter 
would  have  to  go  over  at  least  for  an- 
other year  and  possibly  even  longer  than 
that. 

If  there  is  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  the  people  want  to  see  en- 
acted, in  this  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  this 
3-day  holiday  bill. 

So  I  should  be  delighted  to  support  the 
gentleman's  proposal  here,  provided  he 
can  assure  me  that  this  will  not  mean 
any  delay  in  the  consideration  by  the 
committee  of  my  proposal,  which  relates 
to  holiday  observances  already  pro- 
claimed and  already  on  the  statute 
books. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  intent  of  this  measure  is 
to  unburden  the  Congress  of  legislative 
consideration  of  bills  that  authorize  and 
request  a  Presidential  proclamation.  It 
does  not  deal  with  legal  holidays. 

This  will  not  do  anything  so  far  as  the 


gentleman's  bill  is  concerned,  because 
his  bill  deals  with  a  legal  holiday  and 
not  with  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  assurance  on  that  point. 
because  I  was  rather  concerned  about 
the  wording  at  the  top  of  page  2  of  the 
report : 

The  Commission  Is  also  expected  to  respond 
to  requests  by  committees  of  Congress  for 
Its  views  on  legislative  proposals  In  this 
area. 

I  am  glad  that  the  chairman  has  as- 
sured me  that  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  have  cognizance  of  my  3-day 
holiday  legislation.  As  I  said,  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  interest  which 
I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House 
have  felt,  we  ought  to  deal  with  this 
issue  here  ourselves  in  this  Congress  and 
not  try  to  "buck  it"  to  some  commission 
which  might  well  sit  on  it  for  another 
year  or  two. 

This  is  especially  true  at  a  time  when 
half  of  our  national  holidays  In  2  suc- 
cessive years  will  be  falling  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  so  that  people  will  find  it 
harder  to  travel  to  colorful  Colorado,  for 
example,  than  they  would  be  able  to  do 
over  a  3-day  weekend  and  see  the  beau- 
ties available  in  that  great  section  of 
our  country,  as  indeed  they  could  also 
see  the  beauties  similarly  available  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York  if  we  had  five 
3 -day  holidays  people  could  count  on 
each  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  is  a  press 
agent  for  the  great  State  of  Colorado. 
I  assure  him  that  if  he  wants  to  come 
out  there,  although  he  may  have  only 
4  days  in  the  week,  he  is  welcome. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  pro- 
vincial gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  have  the  time,  and  I  am  sure  the 
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gentleman  from  Missouri  was  not  refer- 
ring to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
that  this  legislation  does  not  in  any 
manner  take  anything  away  from  Con- 
gress. If  it  wants  to  change  the  w'ork- 
days  and  have  new  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished, it  still  has  that  authority  and  this 
Commission  will  not  take  such  authority 
away. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  assurance  on  that  point.  I 
also  appreciate  his  generosity  in  yielding 
me  this  time  to  remind  the  Members 
again  of  one  of  the  very  vital  pieces  of 
legislation  pending  in  this  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  first  have  one  statement  I 
would  like  to  make  and  then  I  have  a 
question  or  two  I  would  like  to  ask. 

I  simply  want  to  say  the  reason  why 
this  bill  was  put  over  from  the  Consent 
Calendar  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  in 
that  there  are  no  agency  findings  printed 
in  the  report.  There  is  nothing  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  it  is  an  open- 
ended  appropriation.  The  rule  for  the 
objectors  to  have  a  voice  is  established 
by  the  gentleman's  own  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ma- 
jority party's  list  of  objectors.  I  find 
nothing  particularly  wrong  with  the  bill 
itself  or  the  idea  of  all  of  these  requests 
for  commemorative  day.s  or  weeks  being 
referred  to  someone  better  able  to  decide 
them  than  the  gentleman  or  his  sub- 
committee. However.  I  think  there  is 
some  relegation  of  the  power  of  Congress 
here. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
particular  if  it  is  not  ti-ue  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  report  only  to  the 
President  rather  than  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  or  specifically,  only 
to  us.    This  is  as  I  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  about 
the  Commission's  report  is  that  it  does 
go  to  the  President  because  he  is  the  one 
who  issues  the  proclamation;  of  course, 
he  may  issue  such  a  proclamation  with- 
out an  act  of  the  Congress  authorizing 
him  to  do  so.  However,  we  would  expect 
that  this  Commission  will  examine  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
significant  national  interest  involved. 
Furthermore,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.souri  that  under  the  bill 
the  Commission  staff  is  limited  to  not 
more  than  two  employees.  The  three 
members  who  make  up  the  Commission 
are  already  salaried  employees  and  will 
not  receive  any  additional  sums  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation.  The  so-called 
open  end  appropriation  referred  to  is 
limited  to  the  two  employees  who  will 
be  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  it  not 
actually  say  in  the  bill  that  it  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ap- 
propriations authorization  is  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  author- 
ity given  is  for  those  two  employees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  imply  if  not  to  say  di- 
rectly that  it  is  intended  the  President  act 
upon  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  without  any  further 
review  and  action  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  I 
did  not  imply  that.  What  I  wanted  to 
say  is  that  the  President  has  historically 
issued  such  proclamations,  on  his  own 
initiative. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  after  the  Congress  so 
indicated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Not  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary did  not  spell  out  in  the  bill  a  clear 
line  of  authority. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  says: 

The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President   •    •    • 

Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  the  Commission 
makes  a  finding  that  there  should  be  an 
observance  or  a  holiday  and  reports  that 
fact  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  It  does  not  report  that  fact  to 
the  Congress.  It  reports  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
all. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  President  shall 
act  in  any  respect  upon  the  finding  of 
the  Commission.  It  is  left  completely 
wide  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  legislation  providing  for  the 
delegation  of  authority  which  is  quite  as 
wide  open  as  this  proposal  in  that  it 
places  no  resjxmsibility  for  a  final 
decision. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  delegation  of  authority 
under  the  bill  is  to  the  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  any  proposal  calling  for 
a  national  observance  and  to  come  back 
with  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  not  obli- 
gated under  this  proposed  legislation, 
nor  ijs  the  Congress,  to  follow  these 
recommendations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  will  yield  further, 
is  this  an  exercise  in  futility  of  some 
kind? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloiado.  No.  If  the 
gentleman  will  recall.  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier the  growing  number  of  bills  that  are 
introduced  in  this  area.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  sat  down  and  considered  all  of 
the  bills  and  resolutions  ourselves  in  the 
various  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
held  healings  thereon,  it  would  consume 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  here  is  to 
unburden  the  Congress  of  these  matters, 
and  to  establish  a  commission  to  ad- 
vise whether  the  issuance  of  a  proclama- 
tion is  of  such  national  significance  as  to 
be  warranted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  purpose  of  this 


legislation.  However.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why,  if  the  Commission  makes  a 
recommendation,  it  is  then  not  incum- 
bent upon  someone  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloi-ado  Well.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  introduced  some  bills  and  nothing 
has  ever  happened  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  will  yield  further, 
that  is  par  for  the  course  insofar  as  a 
Repubhcan  is  concerned  around  here. 
However,  that  is  not  the  point.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  this  bill  does  not  provide  a 
clear  line  of  authority  and  the  reason- 
able expectation  that  something  will  be 
done  about  recommendations  which  the 
Commission  may  make. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That, 
then,  becomes  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause we  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
authority  is  not  taken  away  from  us.  no 
more  than  when  we  now  ask  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  a 
report  as  it  relates  to  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation.  That  is  all  this  proposes  to 
do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  the  House  is 
to  be  notified,  why  does  not  the  bill  so 
provide? 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  his  committee  did 
not  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
along  with  a  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  advised  as  to  what  is  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  a  creation  of  and,  therefore, 
a  ci-eature  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  stop  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Iowa  asking  them  to  send  a  report 
to  him  or  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  w-ill  yield  further,  let  me  ask 
this;  How  would  I  know  when  they  made 
a  recommendation  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  could  di- 
rect a  letter  to  the  Commission  and  that 
it  would  be  courteous  enough  to  respond 
and  tell  the  gentleman  whether  it  had 
considered  a  specific  proposal. 

Mr,  GROSS.  How  would  I  know  that 
something  was  even  being  considered — 
should  I  write  the  Commission  a  letter 
of  inquiry  each  day?  Is  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  should  be  handled? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  could 
direct  a  letter  to  them;  yes, 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ri.'^e 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
it  is  very  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
take  this  action.  I  do  not  envisage  this 
as  any  delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity. On  the  contraiy.  by  this  legi-'Iati-^n 
we  are  recognizing  an  area  wheie  Execu- 
tive authoi'ity  should  be  exercised,  and 
where  the  President  may  receive  ad\ice 
fiom  a  commission  instead  of  receiving 
advice  from  the  Congi-ess.  Certainly  a 
Presidential  proclamation  is  an  Executive 
function  This  bill  would  relieve  the 
Congress  of  the  consideration  of  the  44,5 
separate  bills  such  as  were  introduced  at 
the  last  session,  and  would  permit  this 
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work  to  be  done  by  an  agency  attached 
to  the  Executive.  The  move  we  are  mak- 
ing is  certainly  very  much  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  addition  to  that  fact  I  am  convinced 
that  there  will  be  not  only  a  great  sav- 
ings in  time  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
but  a  great  savings  in  money.  I  believe 
that  makes  it  also  highly  desirable. 

I  would  say  further  that  I,  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  3-day  weekend 
holiday.  I  recommend  that  we  consider 
moving  several  holidays  to  Monday  in 
order  that  the  population  of  our  country 
can  enjoy  the  long  weekends,  and  so 
that  we  will  not  have  our  weeks  broken 
up  such  as  we  did  this  year  when  we 
have  holidays  falling  in  the  middle  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
deprive  the  Judiciary  Committee  nor  the 
Congress  of  the  right  to  change  holidays 
or  establish  national  holidays,  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature  at  all.  What  it  Is 
going  to  do  is  to  relieve  the  Congress  of 
this  obligation  of  providing  for  national 
observances,  observances  which  require 
the  issuance  of  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  legislative  his- 
tory here  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  if 
the  Congress  does  decide  that  we  should 
make  one  or  more  holidays  in  the  year 
fall  on  Monday  instead  of  the  date  they 
happen  to  fall  upon  according  to  date, 
that  the  Congress  has  the  full  authority 
to  make  such  a  judgment,  and  this  in  my 
opinion  is  going  to  be  very  desirable,  and 
very  helpful  legislation. 

With  respect  to  whether  or  not  the 
President  is  going  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  too  concerned  with 
that.  The  Commission,  being  composed 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  Uruted  States,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  certainly 
will  be  the  best  qualified  of  any  persons 
I  can  think  of  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
having  national  observances,  whether 
such  observances  relate  to  a  day,  a  week, 
or  a  month.  I  believe  this  will  be  very 
helpful  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  assurance,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee,  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  prevent  nor  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  which  I  know  he 
equally  supports,  in  miaking  the  move  for 
certain  holidays  to  fall  on  Monday. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  assur- 
ances, because  I  know  his  views  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  verify  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  reflected  in  the 
mails  and  elsewhere  in  this  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
in  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  stated,  and  I  join  with  him  in  the 
hoi>e  that  we  can  receive  an  early  hear- 


ing on  this  legislation,  and  take  favor- 
able action  with  regard  to  this  general 
subject. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  op- 
posing H.R.  2513,  I  wish  to  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  it  does  not  follow  I  am  in 
opposition  to  national  observances.  In- 
stead my  opposition  is  because  this 
bill  is  just  another  step  taken  by 
Congress  to  relinquish  its  authority  to  a 
Commission.  True,  this  particular  bill 
will  not  cost  much  because  the  Commis- 
sion is  made  up  of  Members  who  receive 
compensation  from  other  sources,  and 
the  numljer  of  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Umited. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  speaks  of  the  large 
number  of  bills  for  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions that  were  introduced  in  the  House 
in  the  89th  Congress  as  well  as  in  the 
90th  Congress,  and  then  refers  to  these 
bills  as  a  burden  upon  the  Congress  and 
upon  individual  Congressmen,  I  began  to 
wonder,  if  we  start  delegating  our  duties 
to  a  Commission  and  asking  them  to  take 
over  our  burden,  where  do  we  stop?  The 
report  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  pressures 
put  upon  Members  of  Congress,  which 
make  it  difficult  to  enact  one  bill  and  re- 
fuse another.  In  what  particular  are  the 
pressures  pertaining  to  national  observ- 
ances different  from  pressures  applied  in 
other  matters? 

Pressures  are  exerted  on  every  one  of  us 
as  Members  of  Congress.  With  less  than 
3  months  into  the  90th  Congress  over 
7,000  separate  bills  have  been  introduced 
on  the  House  side.  Tlie  working  commit- 
tees of  the  House  must  face  up  to  the 
task  of  considering  these  measures.  We 
must  face  the  pressures  of  those  for  or 
against  any  particular  bill,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  then  usually  under  a  rollcall 
vote  when  the  measure  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House.  That  is  the  legislative 
process.  Why  should  there  be  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  proposals  for  na- 
tional observances  and  other  bills?  Not- 
withstanding the  proliferation  of  re- 
quests for  issuance  of  Presidential  proc- 
lamations of  national  observances  and 
holidays,  it  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Con- 
gress over  which  it  should  retain  its  au- 
thority. Is  it  suggested  Members  would 
be  better  off  if  made  free  of  more  and 
more  biu-dens — and  relieved  of  all  pres- 
sures? 

There  is  a  principle  here,  and  it  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  that  the  Congress  should  not 
delegate  its  authority  or  give  up  power 
to  consider  legislation  to  a  commission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2513? 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  tlie  vote  on  the  ground  tliat 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  315,  nays  35,  not  voting  82, 
as  follows  : 

[RoU  No.  41] 
YEAS— 315 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annuczlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 

Celler 
Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

DavlB,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Deniiey 

Devlne 

Dickln.scn 

Dln«ell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwver 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

EiUnboru 

E  ch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farijsteln 


Fel^han 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gahflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

J  arm  an 

Joelson 

Joluison,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 
■Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

K.vros 

Landnim 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lcunou 

Iloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

M.irsh 


Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink. 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeiU,  Ma£S, 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 
Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 
■  Prjor 

Qule 

Bailsback 

Reid.  m. 

Rcifel 

Reinecke 

RcusB 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooaey,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

6t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Schcrle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

.Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stclger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Hti-atton 

Stubbleficld 
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Stuckey 

Van  Deerlin 

Williams.  Pa. 

Talcott 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolff 

Taylor 

Vaulk 

Wright 

Teague,  Tex. 

Vlgorlto 

Wylle 

Tenzer 

Waldle 

Wyman 

Thompson,  Ga 

.  Walker 

Young 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wampler 

Zablockl 

Tunney 

Watson 

Zion 

TJllman 

Whltener 

Zwach 

tJtt 

Whltten 
NAYS— 35 

Anderson,  m. 

Horton 

Saylor 

Bennett 

Ichord 

Springer 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Kleppe 

Sullivan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Taft 

Carey 

Miller,  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Collier 

Montgomery 

Tuck 

Cowger 

O'Hara.  UI. 

Waggonner 

Daniels 

Ottlnger 

Wyatt 

Derwlnskl 

Patten 

Wydler 

Dulskl 

QulUen 

Yates 

rindley 

RandaU 

Younger 

Griffiths 

Rarlck 

NOT  VOTING- 

-82 

Abbitt 

Hanna 

Puclnski 

Ashbrook 

Hardy 

Purcell 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hebert 

Reid,  N.Y 

Blatnlk 

Herlong 

Resnlck 

Boiling 

Hollfleld 

Ronan 

Bow 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Brademas 

Hungate 

Satterfleld 

Brasco 

Irwin 

Scott 

Brock 

Jacobs 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Snyder 

CahiU 

Laird 

Staggers 

Clark 

Lipscomb 

Thompson,  N  J 

Colmer 

McDonald, 

Udall 

Conyers 

Mich. 

Watklna 

Cunningham 

McEwen 

Watts 

Dawson 

Macdonald, 

Whalen 

Dent 

Mass. 

Whalley 

Diggs 

MallUard 

White 

EUberg 

Martin 

Widnall 

Fascell 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Pino 

Mayne 

Williams,  Miss. 

Flynt 

Minjshall 

Willis 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Morris,  N.  Max 

Wilson,  Bob 

Prellnghuysen 

Multer 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Green,  Greg. 

Pepper 

Winn 

Halleck 

Pimie 

Balpern 

Pool 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Keith. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Dlggs. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  CahlU. 


Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Messrs.  CAREY  and  TEAGUE  of  Cali- 
fornia changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  taken  on  H.R.  2068, 
the  Veterans'  Pension  bill,  I  was  detained 
in  the  other  body  and,  thus,  was  not 
able  to  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Record 
show  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).   The  Record  will  so  indicate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] announcing  the  death  of  the  late 
Honorable  General  and  Senator  Edward 
Martin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of   the   gentleman   from   Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  CON- 
FEDERATION OF  CANADA 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  280,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  Confederation  of 
Canada. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  280 

Whereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  centen- 
nial  of   the   confederation    of   Canada;    and 

Whereas  the  century  of  Canadian  con- 
federation has  been  marked  by  close  ties  of 
friendship  and  association  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  relations  have  been  strengthened 
through  the  annual  meetings  of  the  leg- 
islators of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States: 
Now,    therefore,    be   it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  Its  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
the  confederation  of  Canada  and  in  affirma- 
tion of  the  affection  and  friendship  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  rare  occasion  for  this  House  to  have 
the  privilege  of  expressing  its  senti- 
ments on  the  centennial  of  another  na- 


tion. We  have  such  an  opportunity 
today.  This  year  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versarj-  of  the  confederation  of  Canada. 

We  date  our  start  as  a  nation  from  a 
revolution.  Canada  dates  its  start  from 
an  evolution.  In  1867  the  British  Par- 
liament enacted  the  British  North 
American  Act  which  brought  together 
four  provinces — Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada— now  Ontario  and  Quebec — Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  a  govern- 
mental structure  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. Since  that  date  the  geographic 
growth  of  Canada  has  been  much  like 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
century  and  early  20th  century— the 
inclusion  of  the  western  and  central 
provinces — until  today  its  ten  provinces 
and  its  territories  span  the  continent  and 
stretch  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

As  a  nation  Canada  has  conducted  its 
international  affairs  with  dignity  and 
with  understanding.  In  a  world  of 
extremism  it  has  followed  a  course  of 
moderation  and  of  tolerance  that  mirrors 
the  temperament  of  its  people.  We  in 
the  United  States  should  count  among 
our  blessings  the  presence  on  our  twrder 
of  Canada. 

It  is  easy  to  become  lyrical  about  our 
northern  neighbor — its  unboimded  nat- 
ural beauty,  the  warmth  of  Its  people, 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  communicate 
with  each  other.  It  is  probably  the  only 
country  where  a  visiting  American  has  a 
sense  of  being  abroad  yet  completely  at 
home. 

This  House  salutes  Canada  in  its  cen- 
tennial year  and  wishes  for  it  another 
century  of  peace,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  how  pleased  I  am  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  unanimously  approving 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280,  In 
which  Congress  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  t>est  wishes  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  confederation  of  that 
great  nation.  The  more  than  5,000  miles 
of  undefended  border  between  our  two 
countries,  often  cited  as  an  example  of 
mutual  trust,  is  symbolized  In  my  State 
of  North  Dakota  by  the  International 
Peace  Garden.  Nestled  in  the  beautiful 
Turtle  Mountains  of  North  Dakota  and 
Manitoba,  it  is  the  world's  one  and  only 
garden  dedicated  to  peace.  A  stone 
tablet  mounted  in  this  garden  bears  this 
inscription : 

To  Odd  in  His  Glory 
We  Two  Nations  Dedicate  This  Garden  and 
Pledge  Ourselves  That  as  Long  as  Men  Shall 
Live.   We   Will   Not   Take   Up   Arms   Against 
One  Another. 

The  formal  gardens,  dedicated  in  cere- 
monies on  July  14,  1932,  are  one  of  North 
Dakota's  outstanding  tourist  attractions 
and  we  are  proud  that  our  State's  license 
plates  pioclaim  North  Dakota  as  "the 
Peace  Garden  State". 

The  importance  of  the  mutual  trust 
and  understanding  symbolized  by  the 
Peace  Garden  has  been  made  especially 
clear  to  me  since  coming  to  Congress 
as,  each  year,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  represent  this  body  at  the  annual 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

I  look  forward  to  attending  this  Con- 
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ference  again  this  year— the  centennial 
of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  north. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Hovise  concurrent  resolution  just  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  THE  CITY  OP 
PAWTUCKET,   R.I. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  to  return  for 
Immediate  consideration  to  Consent 
Calendar  No.  6.  the  bill  (H.R.  3799)  for 
the  relief  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  has  talked  to  me  about  the 
bill,  which  had  been  put  over  without 
prejudice,  according  to  the  rules  of  call- 
ing the  Consent  Calendar. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  legislative  rec- 
ord here,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  would  explain  to  us 
why  the  proix-r  application  was  not 
made,  on  time,  by  the  city  of  Pawtucket, 
RJ.? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  happy  to  explain  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  report  from  the  committee  I  agree 
with  tiie  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
there  was  an  ambiguity  in  the  explana- 
tion of  what  actually  occurred.    In  this 
particular    instance    when    the   city    of 
Pawtucket  made   its  application  it  was 
made   with   the   misunderstanding   that 
the  application  was  one  that  included 
the  flretruck  as  well  as   tlie  equipment 
that  was  to  be  purchased  to  go  with  the 
triick.    Subsequently  tlie  equipment  was 
delivered,  and  the  money  was  obtained. 
Tlie  truck  itself  was  not  delivered  until 
after  the  fl.scal  year,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  money  available.     However,  the 
clerk  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  who  made 
out  the  application,  and  when  the  appli- 
cation was  submitted,  it  was  the  undor- 
standin?  of  the  ofBcials  of  the  city  of 
Pawtucket  that  the  application  was  to 
include  an  application  for  Federal  funds 
for  the   purchase  of  the  truck  as  well. 
And  tliey  went  ahead  and  purchased  the 
truck,  and  paid  for  it,     When  they  ap- 
plied for  Federal  funds  that  they  thouRlit 
they  were  supposed  to  receive,  and  were 
to  be  forthcoming  under  the  application, 
they  were  told  that  the  application  had 
been  made  out  erroncou.sly.  and  the  truck 
was  not  part  of  the  application. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
tlie  gentleman's  statement,  and  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  depart- 


ment wEis  making  this  money  available 
for  civil  defense  pm-poses. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  And,  secondly,  that  they 
themselves  thought  it  was  done  in  "good 
faith,"  and  that  it  occurred  through  in- 
advertence, but  the  report  simply  did  not 
comply  with  the  objectors'  rules  we 
attempt  to  go  by.  And  I  would  ask 
whether  this  would  set  a  precedent  for 
action  of  the  House  for  other  cities  that 
might  or  might  not  come  in  for  similar 
worthwhile  projects,  as  this  is.  I  would 
hope,  of  course,  that  such  a  precedent 
would  not  be  established. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
doubt  that  it  would  in  that  ordinaiily  the 
procedure  is  that  the  application  for 
funds  is  made  before  the  transaction  is 
completed.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  application  had  been  made  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  transaction,  or 
even  the  entry  of  the  trarisaction,  and 
the  application  was  made  out  errone- 
ously. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  tlie  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion, and  in  view  of  same,  plus  the  fact 
that  all  the  departmental  reports  were 
in  favor  of  this,  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert^. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  3TO9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresentativeri  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  aiiy  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  the  sum  of 
$5.313  45  In  full  settlement  of  all  Its  claims 
ag.iinf^t  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
slijj-e  oX  the  cost  of  a  civU  defense  rescue 
truck,  acquired  by  such  city  In  August  1964. 
Timely  application  for  such  Federal  share 
was  not  m.icle  by  reason  of  an  administra- 
tive error. 

Sec  2.  No  p.irt  of  the  amount  appropriated 
tn  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  .shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not   exceeding   $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  "In  August  1964". 

On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  cin'uin  thereof  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


2iow  important,  would  have  detained  me 
had  this  bill  been  in  controversy.  The 
bill  passed  with  no  opposition  debate  and 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  as  was  pre- 
dictable in  advance. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
highest  respect  to  the  surviving  veterans 
of  our  wars  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  their  country  and  in  extending  grati- 
tude to  them  and  to  veterans'  widows  by 
increasing  the  rates  of  pensions  payable 
and  providing  additional  assistance. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  30,  I  was  unavoidably  absent. 
I  ask  that  the  Record  show  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


A. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  business  affect- 
ing my  distinct  at  the  time  of  the  vote 
on  H.R.  2068  increasing  veterans'  pen- 
sions. Had  I  t)een  present,  I  would  have 
voted  aye;  and  no  business,  no  matter 


TRIBUTE     TO     ADM.     HOWARD 
YEAGER,  U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  tragic  death  of  Adm.  Howard  A. 
Yeager.  the  Navy  has  lost  one  of  its 
leaders,  I  have  lost  a  dear  personal  friend, 
and  our  country  has  lost  one  of  her  finest 
and  bravest  sons. 

The  commandant  of  the  Ninth  Naval 
District,  the  largest  naval  district  in  the 
counti-y.  died  last  week  in  an  act  of  hero- 
ism as  flames  swept  liis  home  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center.  Awak- 
ened by  smoke  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Saturday.  March  11.  Admiral 
Yeager  rushed  to  his  invalid  wife's 
second-floor  bedroom,  got  her  into  a 
wheelchair,  and  sent  her  safely  down 
to  the  ground  floor  on  an  elevator  be- 
fore he  succumbed  to  smoke  inhalation. 
Two  Navy  enlisted  women  who  were  at- 
tending Mrs.  Yeager  during  her  illness 
aLso  died  of  smoke  inhalation  in  the 
tragedy.  They  were  Hospital  Corpsman 
Laura  Jean  Martin,  of  Port  Charlotte. 
Fla.,  and  Hospital  Corpsman  Lora  Mae 
Garrett.  These  wonderfully  brave  young 
women  had  helped  Admiral  Yeager  put 
his  wife  on  the  elevator  that  brought  her 
to  safety.  Mrs.  Yeager,  unaware  of  her 
husband's  death,  a.'^ked  an  attendant  at 
the  training  center's  hospital  to  "take 
care  of  my  husband.  I  don't  count.  He 
saved  my  life." 

Admiral  Yeager  had  been  scheduled  to 
retire  on  April  1  after  44  years  of  active 
naval  service.  President  Johnson  had 
recently  promoted  him  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  vice  admiral,  effective  on  the 
admiral's  retirement.  On  May  1.  he  was 
to  have  become  a  high  executive  officer  of 
the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  Gov.  Otto 
Kemer,  of  Illinois,  had  only  last  week 
proclaimed  March  31  to  be  Admiral 
Yeager  Day  and  had  made  him  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  Illinois. 

Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager,  this  great 
man  and  superb  naval  leader,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chapman,  Kans.  He  grew  up  in 
Salina,  Kans.    In  1927  he  was  graduated 
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from  the  Naval  Academy  where  funeral 
services  for  him  were  held  on  March  16. 
President  Johnson  promoted  him  post- 
humously to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  on 
r^irch  15. 

Admiral  Yeager's  character  shines 
through  in  a  letter  that  he  recently  wrote 
to  the  men  under  his  command  in  the 
Ninth  Naval  District  In  a  publication 
cr.lled  "Commandant's  Comments," 
Writing  of  his  permanent  promotion  to 
vice  admiral  upon  retirement,  he  noted 
that — 

Having  ijeen  appointed  previously  by  Presi- 
dent Ellsenhower  to  serve  as  vice  admiral 
durmg  my  tour  as  Commander.  American 
Forces.  Pacific  Fleet,  and  ha^-ing  been  a  flag 
officer  nearly  a  dozen  years,  I  should  be  able 
to  greet  this  latest  reappointment  with 
casual  aplomb,  but  I  guess  there  is  enough 
Kansas  boy  in  me  to  be  a  trifle  excited  and 
proud  on  reading  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  announced  anything  about 
me. 

The  early  service  of  this  Kansas  boy 
Included  sea  duty  m  the  destroyer  tender 
Mtair,  the  battleships  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada,  and  the  destroyers  Talbot  and 
Buchanan.  From  July  1937.  to  June 
1941,  he  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Tusca- 
loosa which  took  President  Roosevelt  in 
December  of  1940  on  a  5,000-mile  toui- 
of  lend-lease  bases  acquired  from  Britain. 

Admiral  Yeager's  war  sei-vice  began  in 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. For  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  organization  of  units  as- 
signed to  repair  battle-damaged  warships 
he  received  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Next  he 
served  as  executive  officer  of  the  U.S.S. 
Nevada.  For  his  heroic  ser\-lce  during 
the  invasion  of  the  coast  of  France,  and 
during  the  invasions  of  tlie  islands  of 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  he  was  twice 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  with  the  com- 
bat "V." 

One  of  the  high  points  of  his  44-year 
Navy  career  occurred  on  the  battleship 
Nevada  where,  as  executive  ofiBcer,  he 
gave  the  command  to  fire  the  signal  shot 
that  began  the  Allied  invasion  of  France 
on  D-day.  June  6,  1944. 

During  the  last  3  months  of  World 
War  II  he  was  a  member  of  the  London 
headquarters  staff  of  the  commander  of 
U.S.  naval  forces  in  Europe.  In  1946 
he  became  director  of  transportation  in 

the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  For 
meritorious  service  in  that  post,  he  re- 
ceived an  Army  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  'War  Department.  In  1947,  he 
served  an  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  ad- 
ministration to  the  commander  In  chief. 
Pacific  Fleet.  In  1948  he  became  an  aide 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Na\'y 
Department. 

In  February  1950,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  Destroyer  Squadron  1,  which 
operated  in  Pacific  and  Korean  waters. 
In  August  1951,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
commander  of  Cruiser  Division  4  as  chief 
of  staff  and  aid.  After  graduation  from 
the  National  "War  College  in  June  1953, 
»  c-^mnnnded  the  U.S.S.  Dc;  Mcines  for 
10  months.  Reporting  In  April  1954,  to 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  o."  Naval  Person- 
nel, he  served  successively  as  assistant 
chief  for  special  projects,  assistant  chief 
for  education  and  training,  and  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  for  Personnel  Con- 
trol. 
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He  was  commander  of  the  Amphibious 
Training  Command,  DJS.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
from  November  1956.  until  January  1958. 
He  then  took  command  of  Amphibious 
Group  4,  with  his  flag  on  the  U.S.S. 
Pocono.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  "for  exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct — as  commander  Amphibious 
Forces,  Specified  Command,  Middle  East, 
during  the  Lebanon  Crisis  from  July  14 
to  October  4,  1958." 

From  May  1959.  to  June  1960.  he  was 
antisubmarine  warfare  readiness  execu- 
tive. Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Navy  Department.  He  then  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Amphibious 
Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  In  January 
and  February  of  1961  he  had  additional 
duty  as  Commander.  Amphibious  Train- 
ing Command,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  in  July 
1962,  again  assumed  that  additional 
duty.  On  March  30.  1963,  he  reported 
as  Commandant  of  the  Ninth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, with  headquarters  at  Great  Lakes, 

m. 

The  long  and  distinguished  list  of  his 
decorations  and  medals  is  as  follows: 

Legion  of  Merit. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V." 

Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  Second  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  Combat  "V." 

Letter  of  Commendation  with  Ribbon 
(SecNav). 

Letter  of  Commendation  with  Ribbon 
(Army) . 

American  Defense  Service  Medal. 

American  Campaign  Medal. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Cam- 
paign Medal,  two  stars. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  two  stars. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal,  Asia 
Clasp. 

Korean  Service  Medal,  two  stars. 

United  Nations  Service  Medal. 

Foreign:  French  Legion  of  Honor  frank 
of  Commander).  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
Badge. 

There  follows  a  chronology  of  almost 
half  a  century  of  his  devoted  naval 
service : 

September  1927-JtUy  1928:  U.S.S.  Altair. 

June  1928-June  1929:  U-S.S.  Arizona. 

June  1929-June  1931:  V.S£,.Nev>ada. 

June   1931-January   1933:    U.S.S.   Talbot. 

January  1933~June  1934:  U.S.S.  Buchanan. 

June  1934-June  1935:  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Annapolis,  Md.  (General  Line  In- 
struction) . 

June  1935-July  1937:  US.  Naval  Academy 
(Instructor  In  Engineering). 

July  1937-June  1941:   U.S.S.  Tuscaloosa. 

June  1941-February  1944:  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance. Navy  Department. 

February  1944-Aprll  1945:  U.S.S.  Nevada 
(Executive   Officer  and  Evaluator). 

June  1945-August  1945:  Staff,  Commander 
Naval  Forces.  Europe. 

August  1945-January  1947:  Btueau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Department  (Direc- 
tor of  Transportation) . 

January  1947-January  1948:  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Administration  to  Com- 
mander   In    Chief.    Pacific    Fleet. 

January  1948-November  1949:  Aide  to  CTiief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Na\'y  Department. 

November  1949-Pebruary  1950:  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Department. 

February  1950-July  1951:  Commander  De- 
stroyer Squadron  One. 

August  1951-August  1952:  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Aide  to  Commander.  Cruiser  Division 
Four. 

August  1952- June  1953:  National  War  Col- 
lege (instruction^ . 
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June  lS53-April  1954:  U.S.S.  Des  Motnes 
(CommancUng  Officer). 

AprU  1954-August  1955:  Assistant  Chief. 
Btu-eau     of     Naval     Personnel,     for     Special 

Projects. 

August  1955-August  1956:  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  for  Education 
and  Training 

August  1956-Novenaber  1956:  Assistant 
Chief,  Bureau  ot  Naval  Personnel,  for  Per- 
sonnel Control. 

December  1956-January  1958:  Commander 
Amphibious  Training  Command,  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

January  1958-Deccmber  1958:  Commander 
Amphibious  Group  Pour. 

January  1959- May  1959:  Office  of  the  Chief 
^of     Naval     Operations,     Naval     Department 
(Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Readiness  Execu- 
tive i. 

May  1959-June  1960:  Antl-Submarine  War- 
fare Readiness  Executive,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

July  1960:  Commander  Amphibious  Force. 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  (additional  duty  Jan.-Peb. 
1962  and  again  from  July  23,  1962,  as  Com- 
mander, Amphibious  Ttaimng  Command, 
Pacific  Fleet ) . 

March  1963:  Commandant,  Ninth  Naval 
District,  Headquartered  at  Great  Lakes 
Illinois. 

The  following  citations  show  what 
manner  of  man  Admiral  Yeager  was: 

Legion  of  Merit:  "For  exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  ...  as  Commander 
Amphibious  Forces.  Specified  Command. 
Middle  East,  during  the  Lebanon  Opveration 
from  July  14th  to  October  4.  1958.  A  dy- 
nanUc  leader  and  skilled  diplomat,  Rear 
Admiral  Yeager  was  eminently  successful  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  during  this 
period.  Under  his  direction.  Marine  Land- 
ing Forces  executed  timely  and  efficient  land- 
ings in  the  Beirut  area  of  Lebanon  with 
a  minimum  of  advance  warning.  Exercising 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  tech- 
niques of  amphibious  operations,  (he)  skill- 
fully directed  the  rapid  unloading  of  unlt^ 
and  materials,  thereby  ensuring  the  expedi- 
tious bulld-up  of  forces  at  a  critical  stage  of 
the  operations  in  Lebanon.  In  addition,  he 
fostered  friendly  relations  with  Lebanese 
cl\il  and  military  officials  during  a  p»rlod  of 
great  tension  and  potential  danger.  From 
July  16th  to  September  21,  1958.  (he)  was 
responsible  for  the  control  of  all  air  opera- 
tions in  the  amphibious  area.  Under  his 
guidance  and  supervision,  aircraft  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  U.S.  Air  Force  and  United  Kingdom 
were  effectively  controlled  and  coordinated 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  local 
commercial  air  traffic.  Simultaneously  with 
his  other  assigned  tasks,  he  also  served  in 
the  capacity  of  Senior  Officer  Present  Afloat 
(For  Administrative  Purpose).  When  the 
order  to  withdraw  was  given.  Rear  Admiral 
Yeager  expertly  directed  the  re-embar)catlon 
of  Marine  units  and  a  large  volume  of  sup- 
plies. Through  his  marked  professional  abil- 
ity and  inspiring  devotion  to  duty,  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  a  vital 
operation  .  .  ." 

Bronze  Star  ^fedal:  "For  heroic  service 
.  .  .  during  the  Invas.on  of  the  Coast  cf 
Prance  from  Jtme  6th  to  25.  1944.  With  his 
ship  operating  under  fire,  in  mlne-lnfested 
waters  during  the  mitial  assault  and  bom- 
bardment operations,  (he)  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  securing  of  the  beachhead  and 
to  the  successful  bombardment  of  Cher- 
bourg, thereby  aiding  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mission  assigned  to  his 
ship  .  .  ." 

Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  Second  Bronze  Star 
Medal:  "For  meritorious  serrice  aa  Executive 
Officer  and  Evaluator  of  the  (Dombat  Informa- 
tion Center  of  the  USS  Nevada,  during  opera- 
tions against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the 
bombardment  and  Invasion  of  Iwo  Jltna  and 
Okinawa  Shima  from  yebruajy  to  April  1945. 
.  ,  .  (He)   was  in  large  measure  responsible 
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for  the  exceptionally  high  standard  of  train- 
In?,  morale  and  combat  readiness  of  the 
ship's  personnel  and  contributed  materially 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  all  mis- 
sions assigned  his  vessel  .  .  ." 

Our  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such 
men  as  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager,  U.S. 
Navy.  He  was  buried  with  full  military 
honors  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Cem- 
etery on  Thursday.  March  16.  Memo- 
rial services  for  him  were  held  simultane- 
ously at  the  US.  Naval  Training  Center 
at  Great  Lakes.  111. 

Included  among  the  high-ranking  of- 
ficers who  attended  the  services  at  the 
Naval  Academy  was  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  commander  in  chief  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  Among  eight  honorary  pall- 
bearers were  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld, 
former  chief  of  naval  operations  and  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Naval  Academy  Foundation,  and  Edgar 
E.  Miller,  assistant  director  of  athletics 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  Capt.  Robert  Mc- 
Comas,  chaplain  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Training  Center,  officiated  at  the  funeral. 
As  the  procession  left  the  Academy 
chapel  for  the  trip  to  the  cemetery,  a 
saluting  battery  of  two  cannons  fired 
21  rounds  at  3b-second  intervals.  The 
procession  included  a  three-man  Navy 
color  guard  from  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  a  Marine  Corps  honor  guard  of 
16  men  from  the  Annapolis  Naval  Sta- 
tion, and  a  Navy  enlisted  company  of 
32  men  stationed  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

At  graveside,  rifles  fired  three  volleys, 
one  for  each  star  of  a  vice  admiral,  and  a 
bugler  sounded  taps.  Lt.  Cdr.  Don 
Yeager.  the  admiral's  son.  and  Mrs.  Bay- 
ley  Yeager,  the  admiral's  daughter-in- 
law,  were  presented  with  the  flag  that 
had  been  draped  over  the  cofiBn.  The 
admiral's  wife,  the  former  Mary  Jane 
Bailey,  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  that  the  admiral  was  burled  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Admiral  Yeager  was  a  close  friend  of 
mine  for  whom  I  had  a  fond  feeling  of 
respect  and  friendship.  I  extend  to  the 
admiral's  son  and  all  his  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  COLUMNIST  OP- 
POSES FEDERAL  RESERVE  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times.  Financial  Colum- 
nist M.  J.  Rossant  challenges  the  argu- 
ments surrounding  the  Federal  Reserve's 
so-called  independence.  Mr.  Rossant 
clearly  states  that  this  independence 
"cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  demo- 
cratic process." 

He  says: 

It  Is  also  a  rli^ht  possessed  by  no  other 
central  b.uik  In  an  advanced  Industrial  na- 
tion. 

Prof.  Michael  Reagan,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  quoted  in  the 
article  to  state  the  Federal  Reserve's  in- 


dependence is  "an  imwarranted,  anach- 
ronistic, ineffective,  and  undemocratic 
element  in  our  society." 

Mr.  Rossant's  article  comes  to  grips 
with  the  basic  element  of  my  position 
with  regard  to  the  Board's  independence, 
that  it  is  an  undemocratic  institution  in 
our  open  and  free  democratic  institu- 
tions and  society.  Monetary  policy  is 
much  too  imixjrtant  to  be  left  free  to  be 
battered  around  by  an  institution  that 
has  no  responsibility  to  the  public.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  read  this  fine 
column. 

The  coliunn  follows: 
How   Much   Independence  for  the  Federal 
Reserve? 
(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

A  bitter  battle  Is  raging  between  support- 
ers and  opponents  of  William  McChesney 
Martin  Jr..  whose  four-year  term  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  Both  sides  are 
trying  to  Influence  President  Johnson,  who 
has  to  decide  whether  to  reappoint  Mr.  Mar- 
tin or  to  replace  him. 

The  antl-Martln  movement  Is  led  by 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  the  powerful  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Mr.  Patman,  a  cheap-money  zealot,  always 
sees  red  where  Mr.  Martin  is  concerned.  He 
recently  accused  the  Federal  Reserve  head  of 
running  a  "monetary  dictatorship"  resem- 
bling the  Soviet  Politburo.  He  also  charged 
that  Mr.  Martin  has  cost  consumers  "$200 
billion  In  excess  Interest  charges"  since  tak- 
ing over  the  chairmanship  in   1951. 

IN     DEFENSE     OF     MARTI^f 

Mr.  Martin's  champions  are  just  as  extrav- 
agant In  their  praise  as  Mr.  Patman  Is  in 
his  criticism.  Senator  Stuart  Symington  has 
declared  that  falling  to  keep  Mr.  Martin 
"would  be  the  greatest  single  thing  to  reduce 
conndence  of  business  in  the  Administra- 
tion." while  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  the  Elsenhower  era.  has 
estimated  that  Mr.  Martin  "Is  worth  a  billion 
dollars  In  gold." 

The  trouble  with  this  exaggerated  war  of 
words  Is  that  It  Is  focusing  on  the  wrong 
target.  The  real  issue  should  not  be  Mr. 
Martin,  who  Is  neither  hero  nor  villain  but  an 
adroit  and  durable  public  servant  who  has 
done  well  In  a  difficult  and  demanding  Job. 
Nor  should  It  be  a  fight  over  whether  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  too  tight  or  too 
easy. 

CONTROL    OF     MONETARY     POLICY 

What  really  matters  Is  who  controls  the 
Important  weapon  of  monetary  policy,  the 
Federal  Reserve  or  the  White  House. 

Congress  first  established  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  strengthen  the  nation's  banking  sys- 
tem by  acting  as  a  lender  of  last  resort.  This 
was  a  limited  task  that  did  not  Involve  it  in 
politics.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  still  re- 
tains Its  Independent,  apolitical  status,  even 
though  it  now  shares  with  the  President  a 
commitment  to  promote  employment  and 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  Both 
tasks  Involve  political  as  well  as  economic 
Judgment.  So  control  over  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, not  the  personality  of  Its  chairman, 
should  be  the  real  issue. 

There  Is  no  real  control  now  despite  wide- 
spread recognition  that  monetary  policy  must 
be  coordinated  with  fiscal  policy  to  achieve 
the  appropriate  mix  for  influencing  business 
activity.  Although  the  President  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  nation's  over-all 
economic  health,  the  Federal  Reserve  can  re- 
fuse to  accept  his  diagnosis.  It  makes  an 
effort  to  coordinate  policy,  but  the  open  break 
between  Mr.  Martin  and  President  Johnson 
In  December  1965,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
defied  the  Administration  and  raised  Interest 


rates,  demonstrated  that  It  Is  In  a  position 
to  act  Independently. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  rlf;ht 
In  1965  Is  cited  by  many  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  preserving  Its  Independence 
and  permitting  It  to  shift  gears  when  It  con- 
siders a  shift  appropriate,  whether  or  not 
the  President  agrees.  And  the  record  last 
year,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  prcs-; 
hard  on  the  credit  brakes  because  the  Ad- 
ministration refused  to  make  effective  use  of 
fiscal  policy,  also  testifies  to  the  virtue  of 
Independence. 

But  such  independence  enables  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  is  insulated  from  the  public, 
to  thwart  the  economic  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  answerable  to  the  public.  It  is 
a  right  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
democratic  process.  It  Is  also  a  right  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  central  bank  In  an  ad- 
vanced industrial  nation. 

Economists  have  long  argued  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  Is  harmful  to  the 
formulation  of  economic  policy  as  well  as  to 
democracy.  As  Prof.  Michael  D.  Reagan  of 
the  University  of  California  sees  It,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  Independence  Is  "an  unwar- 
ranted, anachronistic.  Ineffective  and  un- 
democratic element  In  our  society." 

Because  monetary  policy  has  political  Im- 
plications It  really  Is  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  the  monetary  managers.  Instead,  the 
President  should  have  the  power  to  match 
his  responsibility.  Far  from  turning  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Into  a  rubber  stamp,  such  an 
arrangement  might  give  Its  counsel  added 
weight  and  influence  In  the  formulation  of 
overall  policy.  There  should  be  a  place  at 
the  highest  level  of  economic  j>ollcy  making 
for  the  guardian  of  the  dollar,  and.  If  Mr. 
Martin  had  felt  himself  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, he  might  have  persuaded  the 
President  last  year  that  It  was  wiser  to  raise 
taxes  than  tighten  credit. 

STOPPING    THE    BUCK 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  un- 
willing to  seek  control  over  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, perhaps  because  he  recognizes  that  a 
formal  change  would  fix  responsibility  once 
and  for  all.  As  It  now  stands,  the  White 
House  takes  the  credit  when  things  go  right 
but  It  can  always  blame  the  Federal  Reserve 
when  they  go  wrong. 

Whatever  Mr.  Johnson  decides  to  do  about 
Mr.  Martin  will  not  solve  the  basic  Issue. 
Because  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  aware  that  Its 
Independence  might  be  Jeopardl2ied  If  It  went 
too  far,  it  usually  meshes  Its  policies  with 
those  of  the  President — as  it  is  doing  right 
now.  But  so  long  as  Its  Independence  goes 
unchallenged,  the  Federal  Reserve  retains 
the  power  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into 
the  works. 

(Note. — M.  J.  Rossant  Is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  The  Times.) 


BANKING     AND     CURRENCY     COM- 
MITTEE NAMES  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  today 
concluded  a  series  of  get- acquainted 
hearings  which  have  been  underway 
since  last  Monday.  The  purpose  of  these 
hearings  Is  to  acquaint  the  members  of 
the  committee,  particularly  the  new 
members,  with  the  various  programs 
conducted  by  the  agencies  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee 
heard   from  the  Treasury  Department, 
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the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Commerce  Department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

These  hearings  are  always  highly  in- 
formative and  were  specially  significant 
this  year  because  of  the  nine  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  new  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  are  the  Honorable 
Jonathan  B.  BrNCHAM.  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Nick  Galifianakis,  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Tom  Bevill,  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Honorable  Peter  N. 
Kyros,  of  Maine.  Of  course,  Mr.  Bnjc- 
ham  is  serving  his  second  term  in  Con- 
gress, but  this  is  his  first  year  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
new  Republican  members  are  the  Hon- 
orable Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah,  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  B.  Blackbitrn,  of 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Garry  Brown,  of 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Lawrence  G. 
Williams,  of  Permsylvania,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Chalmers  P.  Wylie,  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Lloyd  ■was  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  during  the  88th 
Congress,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  him 
back  on  the  committee  during  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  today  a 
Ust  of  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  as  well  as  the  membership  on 
the  seven  standing  subcommittees  which 
have  just  been  announced. 

The  list  follows: 

COMMITTEK    ON    BA14KING    AND    CURRENCY 

Wright  Patman.  Tex..  Chairman;  Abraham 
J.  Multer,  N.Y.;  WUUam  A.  Barrett.  Pa.; 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Mo.;  Henry  S  Reuss, 
Wis.;  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio;  William  S. 
Uoorhead,  Pa.;  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr..  Ga.; 
Pemand  J.  St  Germain.  R.l  ;  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, Tex.;  Joseph  G.  Mlnish,  N.J;  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  Calif.;  Tom  S.  Gettys.  S  C  ;  Frank 
Annunzlo,  111.;  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Calif.; 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  NY.;  Nick  Gali- 
fianakls,  N.C.;  Tom  Bevill.  Ala.;  Peter  N. 
Kyros,  Maine;  William  B.  Widnall,  N.J.;  Paul 
A.  Fino.  N.Y.;  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  N.J.;  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  N.Y.;  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock, 
Tenn.;  Del  Clawson,  Calif.;  Albert  W.  John- 
son, Pa.;  J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio;  Chester 
L.Mlze,  Kans.;  Sherman  P.  Lloyd.  Utah;  Ben- 
jamin B.  Blackburn,  Ga.;  Garry  Brown,  Mich.; 
Lawrence  G.  Williams.  Pa.;  Chalmers  P. 
WyUe,  Ohio. 

BTJBCOMMrrTEES  OF  THE  COMMrTTEE   ON   RANK- 
ING    AND     CTJBRENCY 

Domestic  Finance:  Wright  Patman.  Tex.. 
Chairman:  Joseph  G.  Mlnish.  N.J.;  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  Calif.;  Tom  S.  Gettys,  S C;  Prank 
Annunzlo,  111.;  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Calif.;  Nick 
Galifianakls.  N.C.;  Peter  N.  Kyros.  Maine; 
William  B.  Widnall.  N.J.;  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock. 
Tenn.;  J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio;  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd,  Utah;  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  Ga. 

Small  Business;  Wright  Patman,  Tex.. 
Chairman;  Abraham  J.  Multer.  N.Y.;  William 
A.  Barrett.  Pa.;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Mo.;  Tom 
8.  Gettys,  S.C:  Tom  Bevill.  Ala.;  Peter  N. 
Kyros,  Maine;  J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio; 
Chester  Mize,  Kxins.;  Del  Clawson,  Calif.; 
Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Pa.;  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 
Ohio. 

Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance:  Abraham 
J.  Multer,  N.Y.,  Chairman;  William  S.  Moor- 
head,  Pa.;  Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  R  I.;  Jo- 
seph G.  Mlnish,  NJ.:  Frank  Annunzlo,  111.; 
Tom  Bevill.  Ala.;  Nick  Galifianakls,  N.C.;  W. 
E-  (Bill)    Brock,  Tenn.;  Del  Clawson,  Calif.; 


Albert  W.  Johnson,  Pa.;  Lawrence  G.  WU- 
llame.  Pa.;  Chalmers  P.  WyUe,  Ohio. 

Housing:  William  A.  Barrett,  Pa.,  Chair- 
man; Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Mo.;  Thomas  L. 
Ashley.  Ohio;  wmiun  S.  Moorbead,  Pa.; 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  Ga.;  Fernand  J.  St 
Germain,  R.I.;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Tex.; 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wis.;  WUUam  B.  Widnall, 
N.J.;  Paul  A.  Pino.  N.Y.:  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
N.J.;  Del  ClawEon,  Calif.;  Garry  Brown, 
Mich. 

Consumer  Affairs;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Mo., 
Chairman;  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Ga.; 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Tex.;  Joseph  G.  Mlnish, 
N.J.;  Richard  T.  Hanna,  Calif.;  Prank  An- 
nunzlo, 111.:  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  N.Y.; 
Florence  P.  Dwyer.  N.J.;  Paul  A.  Fino.  NY.; 
Seymour  Halpern,  N.Y.;  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 
Ohio;  LavfcTence  G.  Williams,  Pa. 

International  Finance:  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Wis..  Chairman;  Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Ohio; 
William  S.  Moorhead,  Pa.;  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, Tex.;  Richard  T.  Hanna.  Calif.;  Tliomas 
M.  Rees,  Calif.;  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
N.Y.;  Seymour  Halpern,  N.Y.;  William  B. 
Widnall,  NJ.;  Albert  W.  Johnson,  Pa,;  J. 
WilUam  Stanton,  Ohio;   Chester  Mizc,  Kans. 

International  Trade:  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Ohio,  Chairman;  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr., 
Ga.;  Fernand  J.  St  Germain.  R.I.;  Tom  S. 
Gettys,  S.C;  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Calif.;  Tom 
Bevill,  Ala.:  Nick  Galifianakls.  N.C.;  Seymour 
Halpern,  NY.;  Chester  Mize.  Kans.;  Sherman 
P.  Lloyd.  UUh;  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn.  Ga.; 
Garry  Brown,  Mich. 


COMDR.  RONALD  J.  HAYS,  OF  THE 
VS.   NAVY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  extremely  pleased  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  dated  Friday, 
March  17,  1967,  of  the  heroic  exploits 
in  Vietnam  of  a  lifelong  friend  and  boy- 
hood companion,  Comdr.  Ronald  J.  Hays, 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  flew  a  one-plane 
raid  on  North  Vietnam's  giant  power- 
plant  just  20  miles  from  HanoL 

Commander  Hays  has  already  won  two 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses  in  action  in 
tlie  Vietnam  war,  and  therefore  I  was  not 
wholly  surpi-ised  at  his  latest  adventure. 
Ronald  Hays  has  always  displayed  the 
highest  ideals  of  character  and  exempli- 
fied the  best  qualities  of  America's  fight- 
ing men. 

As  long  as  America  has  men  of  the  cal- 
iber of  Commander  Hays,  daring  and  re- 
sourceful men,  there  is  little  chance  of 
defeat  in  the  field  for  U.S.  forces.  Tliis 
fact  is  made  evident  by  the  following 
stoi-y  from  the  'Washington  Evening 
Star: 

Excitement  To  Spare:   Lone  Plane  Dodges 
GuNFiBE.  Missiles  To  Blast  Viet  Plant 
Aboard   Carsier   "Kittt   Hawk,"   Gm,F   op 
Tonkin.— "I've  had  enough  excitement  for  a 
lifetime!" 

That's  the  way  Comdr.  Ronald  J.  Hays 
summarized  his  reaction  as  he  stepped  down 
from  his  A6  Intruder  after  a  one-plane  raid 
tlirough  darkness,  antiaircraft  fire  and  So- 
viet-made missiles  on  the  giant  Bac  Giang 
power  plant  20  miles  from  Hanoi. 

With  the  39-year-old  Hays,  who  is  from 
011:1.  L:i  .  W.1S  Lt.  Ted  Been,  33,  of  Houghton, 
M:ch.,   bombardier-navigator. 

A  second  plane  on  the  mission  last  night 
was  ordered  to  divert  to  another  target. 


"Going  in  was  easier  than  I  thought  it 
would  be,  considering  what  they  have  (anti- 
aircraft) up  there,"  Hays  Bald.  "Lt.  Been 
picked  up  the  target,  and  we  made  the  run. 

"It  was  real  dark,  and  the  sky  was  overcast. 

"As  we  approached,  we  started  to  get  flak. 
We  released  the  bombs  and  I  made  a  turn 
out.    Then  things  really  started  happening. 

"We  got  out  of  the  flak  umbrella  and  we 
started  to  get  missiles.  Fortunately  I  could 
see  them  coming,  and  from  that  point  on  it 
was  an  exciting  ball  game  I  sftw  four  mis- 
siles. To  evade  the  mi&siles,  I  took  appropri- 
ate maneuvers." 

For  security  reasons.  Hays  could  not  de- 
scribe the  maneuvers,  a  series  of  twists  known 
to  the  pilots  as  "Jinking."  Hays  did  not 
say  so,  but  other  officers  said  one  of  the  So- 
viet-made, 36-foot  "fiying  telephone  poles" 
came  close  to  hitting  his  Intruder.  Hays 
puUed  up  suddenly  just  in  time  and  the  mie- 
Bile  went  off  below  him. 

Hayes  said  he  was  not  able  to  get  a  spot 
assessment  of  the  bomb  damage  on  the 
power  plant  because  it  was  too  dark  and  "too 
many  things  were  happening." 

The  B.ic  Giang  plant  Is  North  Vietnam's 
newest  major  pKJwer  facility  and  reportedly 
generates  9  percent  of  the  country's  power. 
Officers  on  the  Kitty  Hawk  said  it  appears  to 
be  the  main  new  component  of  the  Hanoi 
area  power  syEtem,  providing  steam  and  elec- 
tricity to  tlie  Bac  Giang  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  betrajing  such 
gallantry  by  selling  M-16  automatic 
rifles  to  neutralist  nations,  cutting  our 
bomb  production,  and  giving  foreign  aid 
to  countries  trading  with  our  enenies. 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  Ccwnmunist 
Russia,  and  Communist  China? 


EXPERIMENT  WITH  A  HIGH-SPEED 
TRAIN  SYSTEM  BETWEEN  WASH- 
INGTON. DC.  AND  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  year  1965  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  talk,  writing,  and  speculation 
about  a  suggestion  to  exjjeriment  with 
a  high-speed  train  system  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  Boston,  Mass.  The  need 
for  such  service,  it  was  argued,  grew  out 
of  the  changing  character  of  this  corri- 
dor of  population,  making  out  of  it  a  new- 
kind  of  area  called  megalopolis. 

The  i-aili-oads  insisted  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  spend  large  sums  of  stock- 
holders' money  on  experiments  in  pas- 
senger service  where  it  had  already  been 
made  clear  such  service  was  outmoded. 
So  the  Federal  Establishment  took  up  the 
crj-  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  coun- 
trj'  to  finance  such  a  project.  I  had  mis- 
givings about  the  propriety  of  such  a 
scheme  and  I  was  not  alone.  Many  Con- 
gressmen felt  the  same. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  legitimate 
fears  as  to  the  narrow  interests  to  be 
served,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as- 
sured our  committee  that  it  was  not  such 
a  project  at  all.  On  the  contrary-,  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  broad  inquiry  into  new- 
forms  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion applicable  to  many  areas  of  our 
country.  The  committee  report  states 
as  follows: 
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Under  this  program  the  Secretary  first  Is 
authorized  to  engage  In  research  and  de- 
velopment In  different  forms  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  In  this  connection, 
Secretary  Connor  has  stated:  "It  Is  clear 
that  the  state  of  the  art  In  ground  transpor- 
tation must  be  subjected  to  fundamental  sci- 
entific exploration  and  evaluation.  The  re- 
search and  development  effort  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  significant  results  for  rail 
transportation  everywhere — both  freight  and 
passenger;  and  what  may  flow  from  rail 
transportation  as  a  result  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. Thus,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment win  be  directed  not  only  to  the  revolu- 
tionary adv.-xnces  which  we  must  have  If  the 
Nation  Is  to  continue  Its  economic  growth, 
but  al.so  to  the  Improvements  which  In  the 
Immediate  future  can  help  the  rail  system 
more  adequately  meet  the  particular  de- 
mands placed  upon  It.  and  which  It  can  most 
efficiently  serve  Much  can  be  done.  too. 
to  Improve  the  means  of  achieving  coordina- 
tion among  the  modes  of  transportation. 
This  kind  of  research  and  development  the 
carriers  are  often  not  motivated  to  do  them- 
selves." 

Th3  research  and  development  Is  not  to  be 
limited  to  rail  or  motor  or  other  models  of 
existing  ground  transportation  as  they  are 
familiarly  known  but  will  Involve  research 
Into  new  concepts  of  ground  transportation. 
As  examples  of  what  may  be  done  In  this 
field,   the   Secretary   testified: 

"As  you  know  hl.storlcally.  Important  ad- 
vances In  applied  technology  have  often  re- 
sulted from  such  departures  from  earlier  con- 
cepts. For  example,  powered  aircraft  did  not 
evolve  from  Improvements  In  land  vehicles, 
and  plastics  were  not  developed  by  the  wood 
Industry,  but  by  chemists  looking  for  an- 
swers to  quite  uiirel.ited  problems.  Similar- 
ly, the  atomic  bomb  was  not  a  development 
of  the  explosives  Industry,  but  was  created 
by  basic  research  scientists  seeking  a  new 
source  of  energy." 

•  «  •  •  • 

In  order  to  overcome  these  legitimate 
fears  as  to  the  narrow  interests  to  be 
served,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as- 
sured our  committee  that  it  was  not  such 
a  project  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
Intended  to  be  a  broad  inquiry  into  new 
forms  of  liigh-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion applicable  to  many  areas  of  our 
country.  The  committee  report  states 
as  follows: 

Under  this  program  the  Secretary  first  Is 
authorized  to  engage  In  research  and  devel- 
opment in  different  forms  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  In  this  connection. 
Secretary  Connor  has  stated: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  state  of  the  art  In 
ground  transportation  must  be  subjected  to 
fundamental  scientific  exploration  and  evalu- 
ation. The  research  and  development  effort 
can  be  expected  to  have  significant  results 
for  rail  transportation  everywhere — both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  wtiat  may  flow 
from  rail  transportation  as  a  result  of 
research  and  development.  Thus,  the  re- 
search and  development  will  be  directed  not 
only  to  the  revolutionary  advances  which 
we  must  have  If  the  Nation  Is  to  continue 
its  economic  growth,  but  also  to  the  im- 
provements which  in  the  immediate  future 
can  help  the  rail  system  more  adequately 
meet  the  particular  demands  placed  upon  It, 
and  which  it  can  most  efficiently  serve. 
Much  can  be  done.  loo.  to  Improve  the  means 
of  achieving  coordination  among  the  modes 
of  trnns|>ortation.  This  kind  of  research 
and  development  the  carriers  are  often  not 
motivated  to  do  themselves." 

The  research  and  development  is  not 
to  he  limited  to  rail  or  motor  or  other 
modes  of  existing  pround  transportation 
as  they  ate  familiarly  known  but  will 
involve   research   into   new  concepts  of 


ground  transportation.  As  examples  of 
what  may  be  done  in  this  field,  the 
Secretary  testified: 

As  you  know,  historically,  important  ad- 
vancements In  applied  technology  have  often 
resulted  from  such  departures  from  earlier 
concepts.  For  example,  powered  aircraft  did 
not  evolve  from  Improvements  in  land  ve- 
hicles, and  plastics  were  not  developed  by 
the  wood  Industry,  but  by  chemists  looking 
for  answers  to  quite  unrelated  problems. 
Similarly,  the  atomic  bomb  was  not  a  devel- 
opment of  the  explosives  Industry,  but  was 
created  by  basic  research  scientists  seeking 
a  new  source  of  energy. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  new  forms  and  concepts  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  which  appear  to  merit 
investigation  In  some  detail  IncUide  mass 
transport  of  automobiles  on  rail  "ferries." 
vehicles  which  are  supported  In  their  route- 
path  by  a  layer  of  air,  and  rall-gulded  and 
supported  systems  which  differ  from  the 
conventional  two-rail  track  structure.  Prl- 
v.ite  manufacturing  interests  here  and  abroad 
have  done  some  preliminary  development 
work  on  these  concepts,  but  a  Government 
contribution  to  this  effort  Is  needed.  Pri- 
vate capital  Is  Inhibited  by  the  large  risks 
Involved  In  the  development  of  systems 
which  must  by  and  large,  depend  upon  pub- 
lic decisions  for  their  adoption.  In  addition, 
we  need  to  study  basic  alternatives  appli- 
cable to  a  number  of  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— r.uch  as  power  source  and  location  of 
giildeways.  Tims,  the  accelerating  costs  of 
acquisition  and  use  of  surface  land,  with  the 
parallel  decreases  In  the  cost  of  tunneling, 
suggest  that  study  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing guldeways  underground  Is  worth- 
while. Such  guldeway  locations  could  solve 
the  problem  of  access  of  an  ITiterctty  sys- 
tem to  the  core  of  congested  urban  areas. 

By  the  time  these  statements  were 
made  everyone  in  Washington  was  fully 
aware  that  the  plan  of  action  had  been 
pretty  well  determined.  The  research 
would  be  done  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
only  actual  experiment  would  be  in  con- 
junction with  an  eastern  railroad  to  see 
if  the  public  would  use  a  slightly  im- 
proved service  cutting  rail  time  to  New 
York  and  Boston.  Speeds  of  150  miles 
an  hour  were  glibly  mentioned  during 
hearings.  Since  that  time  it  has  devel- 
oped that  100  miles  per  hour  is  about 
as  good  as  may  be  expected. 

Taking  the  administration  at  its  word 
I  insisted  upon  an  amendment  to  the 
bill — section  8ia)  (2) — which  was  meant 
to  assure  a  geographical  distribution  of 
this  research  effort.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  September  2,  1965,  I  stated  as 
follows : 

The  various  phases  of  this  study  should  be 
put  in  the  hand.s  of  those  most  experienced 
In  the  kind  of  research  required  here.  I 
have  already  mentioned  publicly  that  the 
bulk  of  the  know-how  In  transportation  re- 
search Is  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  mid- 
western  universities.  I  do  not  accept  as  an 
argument  the  f.Tct  that  the  physical  test  will 
take  place  on  the  e.istern  seaboard.  The  op- 
eration of  research  facilities,  such  as  the 
space  propul.slon  Laboratories  and  the  Mid- 
western Research  Institute  and  their 
gengraphlc.'il  locations  compared  to  the  ac- 
tivities they  serve,  argue  strongly  for  the  use 
of  the  experience  in  transportation  re.search 
wherever  It  is  to  be  found.  Research  capabil- 
ity consists  of  experience  and  know-how  In  a 
particular  field,  backed  up  by  people  with  the 
training  and  experience  necessary  to  tackle 
the  problem.  The  physical  experiment  could 
take  place  in  Boston  or  Enlwetok. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and  I 
will  watch  with  interest  the  manner  in 


which  this  important  research  is  carried 
out. 

Now  some  of  the  results  are  in.  Most 
of  the  money  to  be  used  for  research,  as 
opposed  to  the  demonstration,  has  been 
allocated.  Out  of  approximately  $24 
million  awarded  thus  far,  over  $20  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  at  points  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Boston.  The  en- 
tire Midwest  region,  with  its  great  capa- 
bility for  transportation  research,  has  re- 
ceived $89,000.  This  is  an  obvious  flout- 
ing of  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
an  explanation  by  the  administration, 
specifically  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  in  order. 

Following  are  the  number  and  dollar 
amounts,  by  regions  and  States,  of  the 
contracts  negotiated  imder  this  program 
up  to  March  7.  1967: 

New  England:  Massachusetts,  seven 
contracts,  $1,273,360;  Connecticut,  six, 
$2,391,490;  Rhode  Island,  one,  $939,840. 
Total.  New  England.  $4,604,690. 

Northeast:  New  York,  10  contracts, 
$891,909;  New  Jersey,  two,  $40,447;  Penn- 
sylvania, eight,  $12,730,576;  Maryland, 
two,  $39,363:  Virginia,  six,  $1,250,780: 
District  of  Columbia,  10,  $687.070— in- 
cludes three  Government  contracts  for 
$215,000.     Total,  Northeast,  $15,640,145 

Southeast:  Florida,  two  contracts. 
$40,238. 

Middle  West :  Ohio,  one  contract,  $39,- 
800;  Michigan,  one.  $2,450;  Illinois,  two. 
$39,261;  Kentucky,  one.  $8,058.  Total, 
Middle  West.  $89,569. 

Far  West:  Colorado,  one  contract. 
S295.000;  California,  six,  $3,134,500. 
Total.  Far  West,  $3,429,500. 

Not  indicated:  One  contract,  $65,000 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  Nation's  soaring 
crime  rate.  There  is  no  need  to  belabor 
the  fact  that  Washington,  D.C..  is  near 
the  top  of  the  list.  The  crimes  here  are 
so  frequent  that  one  local  newspaper 
stated  that  it  did  not  have  sufficient  news 
space  to  report  the  complete  daily  crime 
docket. 

The  President's  budget  messa<je  points 
clearly  to  some  pressing  needs  in  the 
District  Police  department — additioml 
civilian  positions  and  computer  services, 
which  would  achieve  greater  manpower 
utilization  in  the  department  equivalent 
to  600  more  policemen;  additional  ser- 
geants to  improve  the  supervision  of 
patrolmen;  a  step-up  in  the  police  cadet 
program  and  in  the  number  of  .<5chool 
cro.ssing  guards:  additional  automobiles; 
a  higher  rate  of  pay.  applied  principally 
in  the  lower  ranks  to  induce  recruitment 
of  policemen  of  high  quality,  and  an  in- 
tensified program  of  crime  prevention. 

More  and  better-paid,  better-trained 
police,  expansion  and  modernization  of 
police  facilities  require  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  available  funds. 
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To  make  this  possible,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  augment  the  other  pressing  needs 
of  the  Nation's  Capital — better  housing, 
better  educational  facilities — I  feel  It  is 
high  time  that  we  who  earn  our  pay- 
checks here,  but  live  elsewhere,  are 
morally  obligated  to  contribute. 

I  am  therefore,  today,  introducing 
legislation  which  would  impose  a  2- 
percent  tax  on  the  incomes  of  all  non- 
residents of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  would  apply  to  all,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  defined  as 
wage  earners  under  chapter  24,  section 
3401,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

The  revenue  which  my  act  would  add 
to  the  District's  income  would  amount 
to  about  $34  million  more  a  year,  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  HUD  study  re- 
quirements of  $750  million  over  the  next 
8  years  to  make  "substantial  inroads"  on 
present  conditions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
meeting  the  $3  billion  goal  which  HUD's 
study  says  is  needed  for  a  course  of  "total 
action  toward  solving  the  problem." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  travel 
to  our  places  of  employment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  cannot  avoid  ob- 
serving the  contrast  between  the  pleasant 
communities  which  encircle  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  conditions  in  the  Capital 
City  itself. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Washington  commuters  take  home 
salaries  from  our  jobs  in  the  District 
totaling  nearly  $1.7  billion  a  year.  Tax- 
wise  we  contribute  nothing  to  the  city  so 
we  constantly  criticize  for  its  low  living 
standards  and  high  crime  rate. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  this 
year,  the  President  reported  that  a  4- 
year  study  just  completed  under  a  grant 
from  the  Dei>artment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shows  a  worsening 
of  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  District. 

High  on  his  list  of  concern,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

That  people  who  live,  work  and  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital  must  be  safe  In  their  per- 
sons and  their  property.  The  continuing  In- 
crease In  the  District's  rate  of  crime 
demonstrates  that  our  efforts  thus  far  have 
not  been  adequate. 

1 1  have  heard  many  expresions  of  fear 
ttoxn.  non-District  residents  who  dread 
waiting  for  stoplights  in  certain  Wash- 
ington neighborhoods,  for  fear  that  they 
will  be  robbed. 

The  District  of  Columbia  needs  help. 
It  needs  help  now — more  money  for  a 
better  paid  and  more  effective  police 
force.  A  2-percent  tax  on  money  non- 
residents can  in  a  large  measure  help 
tjo  the  job. 


I  NEED  FOR  CAREFUL  STUDY  OF 
■  EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administrative  oflBcials  in 


our  State  departments  of  education  have 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
full  impact  of  the  President's  fiscal  1968 
budget  requests  and  the  effect  his  pro- 
posals will  have  on  State  education  pro- 
grams and  planning.  Mr.  Kiaran 
Dooley  is  the  director  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral relations  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  North  Dakota;  and,  as 
his  title  implies,  he  is  closely  associated 
with  these  problems.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation I  wish  to  present  is  the  result 
of  firsthand  reports  and  reactions  gained 
by  Mr.  Dooley,  and  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  acknowledge  his  help  and  his  con- 
tribution. From  what  he  related  to  me, 
if  the  reaction  by  the  officials  in  North 
Dakota  is  typical,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  it  is,  then  it  must  be  obvious  to 
many  Menibers  that  the  President's 
budget  proposals,  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, will  demand  careful  review  by 
Congress. 

The  President  has  requested  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
totaling  $4.05  billion,  an  increase  of  $153 
million  over  fiscal  1967.  The  increase 
in  new  obligational  authority  is  a  net 
figure,  and  the  difference  between  a  gross 
increase  of  $501.4  million  in  some  items 
and  a  decrease  of  $348  million  in  others. 
Two  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  de- 
crease represents  a  change  of  financing 
from  public  to  private  and  the  remaining 
$148  million  decrease  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  reductions  in  college  facility  con- 
struction and  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  title  III  equipment  programs. 

It  is  with  this  41  percent  reduction  in 
funds  for  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  from  $79.1  million 
to  $47  million  that  our  State  school  offi- 
cials are  most  concerned.  These  funds 
are,  as  you  know,  for  reimbursing  local 
school  districts  for  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling.  This  is  a  proven  program, 
a  fact  which  I  will  discuss  later.  How- 
ever, first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
areas  for  which  the  President  has  re- 
quested the  increase. 

The  budget  calls  for  an  increase  of 
$105  million  in  appropriations  for  title 
in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  supplementary  educa- 
tion centers.  There  are  several  reserva- 
tions at  all  levels  of  education  as  to  the 
value  of  these  centers.  The  administra- 
tors in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  for 
instance  feel  that  the  assistance  the  dis- 
tricts receive  in  actually  placing  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials  in  the 
classroom  far  outweigh  the  services  these 
instructional  centers  might  provide. 

The  administration  has  requested  an 
increase  of  $147  million  for  title  I  of 
Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which,  as  you  know,  provides  aid 
only  for  educationally  and  economically 
deprived  children.  The  increase  in  this 
program  is  roughly  three  times  the  total 
requested  for  title  III  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  provides  improved 
facilities,  equipment  and  materials  to 
benefit  all  of  our  young  people. 

An  educator  from  my  own  State  who 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  title  m, 
and  with  the  summer  and  academic  year 
programs  sponsored  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  told  me  that  it 
is  apparent  to  him  that  it  is  the  intent 


of  the  administration  to  terminate  the 
programs  which  have  k>een  successful  in 
meeting  the  goals  set  for  them  by 
Congress. 

Back  in  1958  Congress  expressed  its 
concern  over  the  status  of  education  in 
the  United  States  by  creating  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  orig- 
inal act  contained  10  titles  with  well 
planned  provisions  to  aid  in  strengthen- 
ing the  programs  of  institutions  at  all 
levels.  Title  III  of  the  act — elementary, 
secondary,  and  jimior  colleges — which 
sets  forth  the  provisions  and  authorized 
the  funds  for  strengthening  the  State  de- 
partments of  public  instruction  through 
providing  funds,  to  be  matched  by  the 
States,  has  enabled  the  States  to  provide 
the  leadership  needed  to  improve  in- 
struction. These  funds  have  been  vised, 
in  part,  to  develop  materials  of  all  kinds 
needed  to  establish  strong  basic  pro- 
grams. In  some  States  a  major  portion 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  were  used  to 
develop,  print,  and  distribute  courses  of 
study,  handbooks,  resource  materials, 
and  innovative  teaching  ventures — espe- 
cially in  science  and  mathematics  and 
modern  foreign  languages.  Similar 
broad  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
subjects  which  were  added  later. 

Other  sizable  amounts  were  used  in 
workshops,  inservice  programs,  and  for 
consultive  services.  In  some  of  the 
States,  these  programs  have  enabled  al- 
most all  of  the  teachers  to  update  and 
strengthen  their  academic  hdckground. 
In  every  State  there  are  more  meaning- 
ful programs  in  the  subjects  included 
than  would  have  been  if  this  assistance 
had  not  been  provided  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  title  HI.  Lead- 
ership and  assistance  have  been  made 
available  by  many  excellent  specialists 
who  are  added  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  State  education  departments, 
and  local  school  systems. 

Congress  provided  funds  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  for  planning  and 
calling  national  meetings  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  title  ni  and  the  subject- 
matter  supervisors.  The  USOE-spon- 
sored  meetings  for  the  first  time  brought 
together  persons  from  every  State  to 
share  ideas,  and  more  important,  to  en- 
courage a  more  general  sharing  of  edu- 
cational materials  and  effective  pro- 
grams than  has  been  true  heretofor. 
This  resulted  in  reducing  the  duplication 
of  effort  and  brought  about  an  enrich- 
ment for  all  of  the  States  wishing  to 
share. 

While  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory phases  of  title  m,  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  have  received  less 
attention,  it  has  been  the  assistance 
available  under  this  program  which  has 
enabled  the  school  districts  to  more  ad- 
vantageously utilize  the  funds  provided 
by  Congress  to  match  local  district  ex- 
penditures. The  result  has  been  to  pro- 
vide better  space  utilization  through  well 
planned  remodeling  and  to  aid  the  archi- 
tects and  the  administration  of  the 
schools  in  planning  better  installations 
in  new  buildings.  Districts  have  been 
aided  in  acquiring  laboratory  furniture, 
storage  units,  equipment,  and  materials 
in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  more  ade- 
quate programs  being  offered. 

At  the  State  level,  the  persons  respon- 
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slble  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams were  generally  the  persons  who 
wrote  or  helped  in  writing  the  State  plan. 
They  were  given  this  responsibility  by 
the  State  superintendent  or  State  com- 
missioner, whichever  the  title  might  be. 
because  of,  first,  their  undergraduate  and 
graduate  preparation;  or.  second,  their 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  State. 
These  people  with  the  assistance  and 
leadership  of  such  persons  as  Dr.  John 
Ledlngton,  Dr.  Margerite  Johnson,  Dr. 
Jack  Martin,  Dr.  Ralph  Becker,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Smith,  Dr.  Brennam,  Dr.  Walker, 
and  Dr.  Albert  A.  Plltz,  and  many  others 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  brought 
Into  being  a  program  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  Instruction  which  has  re- 
sulted In  one  of  the  finest  programs  yet 
instituted. 

This  Is  a  program  which  assists  schools 
to  provide  better  education  for  all  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  a  program  which  has 
enabled  teachers  to  do  what  they  have 
for  many  years  wanted  to  do,  namely,  to 
let  the  children  learn  by  doing.  Much  is 
said  about  the  scientific  method,  the 
ways  of  science,  pupil  or  student  investi- 
gation. The  assistance  which  has  been 
provided  under  title  in.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  has  enabled  our 
school  districts  in  North  Dakota  to  incor- 
porate this  approach  to  more  meaningful 
learning. 

At  the  inception  of  this  program,  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
for  the  purchasing  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  improve  instruction  and  re- 
model available  space  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams, only  10  percent  of  the  schools  In 
North  Dakota  had  laboratories  worthy 
of  the  name.  Today  90  percent  of  the 
schools  have  adequate  laboratory  facil- 
ities for  the  four  basic  sciences. 

All  of  the  schools  do  not  participate  or 
have  not  participated  every  year,  but  in 
most  states  the  percent  of  students  en- 
rolled In  schools  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram would  be  near  90  percent.  In  North 
Dakota  it  has  varied  from  82  to  92  per- 
cent. The  programs  have  been  enriched 
through  the  assistance  I  previously  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  from  the  acquisition 
of  science,  mathematics,  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials,  along  with 
teaching  aids,  reference  materials,  and 
resources.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  microscope,  a  35-milllmeter  pro- 
jector, and  a  16-millimeter  projector 
were  unheard-of  items  in  rural  schools 
and  in  schools  in  many  small  towns. 
And,  they  do  not  all  have  them  now  but 
many  do.  Through  this  program  most 
of  the  school  districts  within  \iewlng 
range  of  our  one  educational  television 
station  in  North  Dakota  have  receivers. 
Similar  examples  can  be  given  which  fur- 
ther indicate  how  great  progress  has 
been.    However,  this  is  only  a  start. 

It  has  been  encouraging  that  in  most 
of  the  local  school  districts,  and  in  most 
of  the  States,  the  assistance  available 
under  title  III,  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  which  required  at  least  50  per- 
cent matching  local  funds  is  sought 
more  vigorously  than  aid  under  programs 
which  require  no  local  matching.  In 
most  of  the  States,  the  requests  for 
funds  for  title  III,  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  projects,  greatly  exceeded  the 


funds  available.  In  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  applications  for  funds  to  reim- 
burse projects  exceed  the  State's  allot- 
ment by  more  than  $125,000.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  total  State  allot- 
ment which  will  be  received  If  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  41  percent 
cut  is  maintained.  When  industrial 
arts  was  added  and  the  authorization 
was  increased  to  $120  million  by  the  89th 
Congress,  the  school  districts  assumed 
that  this  would  be  the  program.  Since 
Congress,  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
and  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1958, 
on  November  3,  1966,  expressed  its  in- 
tent to  support  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  title  HI  at  an  even  higher  fig- 
ure, the  administration's  proposed  cut 
came  as  quite  a  shock  to  our  State  school 
officials. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving facilities,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment, especially  in  science,  it  has  only 
been  a  start.  In  most  of  the  States  there 
remains  much  to  be  done,  especially  at 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
level.  In  far  too  many  elementary 
schools,  science  is  still  mostly  a  textijook 
subject.  Equipment  and  materials  in 
sufficient  quantities,  even  for  pupil  par- 
ticipation and  Investigation  on  a  limited 
scale,  is  not  available. 

The  funds  provided  with  the  addition 
of  history.  English,  retiding,  and  geog- 
raphy and  civics  have  not  enabled  the 
districts  to  make  much  progress.  In 
most  States  the  allotment  has  not  en- 
abled the  administrator  of  title  III,  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  to  match 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  approvable  proj- 
ects submitted. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  is  it  not  appalling 
to  you  that  a  program  such  as  title  III 
of  the  National  Etefense  Education  Act 
which  has  proved  itself  beyond  a  doubt  as 
being  one  of  the  most  beneficial  pro- 
grams ever  instituted  by  this  body  should 
receive  the  treatment  it  has  received  by 
this  administration? 

Does  it  seem  realistic  that  the  only 
program  which  can  improve  the  educa- 
tion for  all  of  the  children  should  have 
received  the  treatment  it  has  in  the  cur- 
rent budget,  while  increased  amounts  are 
being  requested  for  programs  of  doubt- 
ful value,  many  of  which  educators  of 
all  levels  feel  were  ill  conceived  and  ill 
devised? 

Does  it  appear  in  accord  with  sound 
practice  to  include  in  a  budget  message, 
as  a  recommendation  for  funds  for  a 
proven  program,  an  amount  which  is 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
allotment  and  roughly  30  percent  of  what 
was  set  as  the  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram by  the  previous  Congress  when 
additional  subjects  have  been  added? 

Does  it  seem  fair  that  a  program  which 
is  being  administered  and  supervised  by 
some  of  the  best  trained,  best  quaUfied, 
and  most  experienced  persons  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level  should  be  al- 
lotted only  $47  million  out  of  a  total  edu- 
cation budget  of  approximately  $9.2  bil- 
lion? Is  it  proper  that  those  in  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Government 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  should  Ignore  the  recommenda- 
tions   of    another    department    in    that 


branch  as  well  as  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress  in  preparing  a  budget  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress? 

Does  it  seem  reasonable  that  for  a 
part  of  the  curriculum,  vocational  educa- 
tion, funds  are  provided  to  reimburse  the 
district  for  classrooms  or  buildings  but 
the  basic  subjects  which  make  up  the 
curriculiim  are  provided  only  triflings  in 
comparison? 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  put  our  feet  on 
the  ground  and  concentrate  fully  on  the 
learning  experience  and  the  classroom 
rather  than  to  be  awarding  funds  for 
projects,  regional  laboratories,  research, 
and  so  forth,  that  seem  to  accomplish 
little  more  than  create  more  educational 
jargon? 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  somebody  be- 
comes concerned  with  the  average  child; 
the  one  we  hope  will  grow  up  to  be  the 
average  citizen;  the  one  who  will  pay  the 
taxes,  fight  the  wars,  and  govern  this 
country?  The  taxpayer  who  is  now  sup- 
porting these  programs  for  the  various 
special  types  of  people,  that  someone  is 
always  creating,  should  anticipate  that 
some  of  the  Federal  taxes  he  pays  might 
be  of  benefit  to  ills  children  and  indi- 
rectly to  him. 

He  may  not  be  too  much  concerned 
about  landing  someone  on  the  moon,  but 
he  is  interested  in  a  place  for  his  family 
and  himself  on  earth. 
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WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  March 
17  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Whft-e  Your  Money  Is 
Going." 

It  refers  to  some  of  the  criticisms  1 

have  made  on  the  National  Foundation 

on  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  I  insert 

that  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Whebx  YotJR  Money  Is  Going 

Protests  over  the  granting  of  an  $8,789  fed- 
eral subsidy  to  a  British  citizen  for  a  study  of 
comic  strips  have  led  to  some  other  Interest- 
ing disclosures  about  how  President  John- 
son's new  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  Is  spending  Its  money. 

The  foundation  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1965  as  part  ol  Mr.  Johnson's  federal 
culture  kick,  and  It  was  originally  slated  to 
spend  60  million  dollars  In  three  years.  For- 
tunately Congress  appropriated  only  9  mil- 
lion dollars  to  this  effort  last  fall.  It  would 
have  been  more  fortunate  still  If  It  had 
appropriated  none  at  all. 

Taxpayers  who  are  Interested  In  the  Lon- 
don theater  In  the  18th  century,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  happy  to  know  that  $20,000 
of  their  money  has  been  awarded  to  a  faculty 
member  at  George  Washington  university 
to  compile  "a  biographical  dictionary  and 
census  of  theatrical  performers  on  the  stages 
of  London  and  its  suburbs  from  1660  to  1801." 

Another  »18.800  has  gone  to  a  study  to 
determine  whether  Edmund  Burke,  the  Eng- 
lish statesman,  actually  wrote  the  18th  cen- 
tury journal,  the  Annual  Register.  A  man 
at  Indiana  university  has  been  granted  $21.- 
500  to  produce  an  "annotated  list  of  French 
prose  fiction  from  1700  to  1750." 


Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  of  Missouri,  a  Re- 
publican,  has  quite  properly   protested   this 
sort  of  federal  spending  at  a  time  when  the 
taxpayers  are  being  threatened  with  higher 
j  taxes  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet 
I  Nam. 

What  Mr.  Hall  finds  particularly  shocking 
;  about  the  grant  to  the  Englishman,  one  Dr. 
Dartd  Kunzle,  Is  that  his  subsidized  study 
of  comic  strip)s  has  not  deterred  him  from 
leading  demonstrations  against  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  Mr.  Hall  asked  that  this  grant  be 
rescinded  and  that  others  be  reexamined. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  absurd  irrelevancy 
of  some  of  the  activities  which  American 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  finance  (by  an 
administration,  incidentally,  which  promised 
to  eliminate  all  nonessential  spending]  il- 
lustrates the  problem  inherent  In  any  federal 
culture  program.  If  the  administration  itself 
decides  how  to  distribute  the  money.  It  will 
be  accused  [and  very  likely  justly]  of  turn- 
ing the  arts  into  a  propaganda  machine  like 
Russia's.  But  if  the  money  Is  administered 
Independently,  as  it  presumably  is  in  the 
present  Instance,  there  is  no  telling  where  it 
will  go. 

In  short,  the  best  culture  program  Is  prob- 
ably none  at  all.  If  studies  of  comic  strifjs, 
or  of  the  18th  century  London  theater,  or  of 
French  prose  fiction,  are  Important  enough 
to  deserve  taxpayers'  money  during  a  war, 
they  should  certainly  be  able  to  find  support 
from  the  enormous  private  resources  avail- 
able to  the  American  academic  world. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 

PROVIDE    DIRECT    ELECTION    OF 

I    PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromnorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 
I  have  introduced  and  pushed  for  reform 
legislation  in  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  for  almost  10  years 
and  this  amendment  follows  the  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  its  proposal  earlier  this 
year,  calling  for  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  amendment  I  have  drafted  is  clear 
and  precise  and  has  been  informally 
checked  by  American  Bar  Association 
representatives.  This  amendment  repre- 
sents the  greatest  forward  thrust  for 
democracy  since  the  days  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Their  plan,  which  unneces- 
sarily compromised  this  democratic 
ideal,  never  worked  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  has  now  become  a  thing  for 
special  interests  to  exploit.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  this  greatly  needed  change. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
James  Madison  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
were  early  proponents  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion. The  direct  election  plan  certainly 
is  the  best  method  for  one-man,  one-vote 
participation  in  government,  and  since 
each  vote  would  count  equally,  it  would 
encourage  more  people  to  vote — the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  representative  democ- 
racy. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  joint  vote  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  who  would 


have  to  receive  a  plurality  of  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  an  election, 
the  day  to  be  prescribed  by  Congress. 

In  the  event  no  joint  candidacy  for 
President  and  Vice  President  received  40 
percent  of  the  votes,  a  further  election 
would  be  held  between  the  two  candi- 
dates receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes. 

Elimination  of  the  electoral  college  for 
the  direct  election  would  give  each  citizen 
an  equal  vote,  doing  away  with  the  im- 
democratic  and  complex  system  we  now 
have  of  choosing  our  top  officials.  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committees  in  Congress 
will  act  promptly  on  this  measure. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  447 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 

election    of   the   President    and    the   Vice 

President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this   Joint  resolution: 

"ARTICLE    

"Section  1.  The  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  in 
an  election  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  such 
an  election,  a  vote  may  be  cast  only  as  a  joint 
vote  for  the  election  of  two  persons  (referred 
to  In  this  article  as  a  'presidential  can- 
didacy") one  of  whom  has  consented  that  his 
name  appear  as  candidate  for  President  on 
the  ballot  with  the  name  of  the  other  as 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  and  the  other 
of  whom  has  consented  that  his  name  ap- 
pear as  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the 
ballot  with  the  name  of  the  said  candidate 
for  President. 

"Sec.  2.  If  a  presidential  candidacy  receives 
a  plurality  of  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
votes  cast,  the  persons  comprising  such 
candidacy  shall  become  the  President  and 
the  Vice-President-elect.  In  the  event  that 
no  candidacy  receives  40  per  centum  of  the 
votes,  a  further  election  shall  be  held  In 
which  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  choose  be- 
tween the  two  candidacies  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes. 

"Sec.  3.  An  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
article  shall  be  held  on  a  day  which  is  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  deter- 
mined In  such  manner  as  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  prescribe. 

"Sec.  4.  The  law  of  each  State  shall  govern 
within  such  State  as  to  any  matter  with 
respect  to  which  the  Congress  is  granted 
legislative  power  under  this  section,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  State  law  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  Act  of  Congress 
in  effect  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  any  election  under  this  article,  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  candidacies  to 
appear  on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined,  for 
the  places  at  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  election  shall  be  held,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  outcome  shall  be  determined. 

"Sec  5.  The  qualifications  for  voters  In 
any  State  in  any  election  under  this  article 
shall  be  the  same  as  apply  In  the  case  of 
voters  In  such  State  In  elections  of  Senators, 
except  that  the  Congress  may  by  law  pre- 
scribe uniform  qualifications  as  to  age  and 
residence,  and  whenever  no  qualification  so 
prescribed  by  Congress  as  to  residence  Is  In 


effect,  any  State  may  prescribe  a  residence 
qualification  less  restrictive  than  that  which 
applies  in  such  State  with  respect  to  voters 
in  elections  of  Senators. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  by  law  pro- 
vide procedures  to  be  followed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a 
candidate  on  or  before  the  d.ue  of  an  elec- 
tion   under   this   article. 

"Sec.  7  This  article  shall  not  apply  to 
any  election  for  a  term  of  office  becrinning 
earlier  than  two  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  ratification  of  this  article  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States  is  completed   ' 


EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER  COMMENTS 
ON  UNITED  STATES  REFUSING 
ASYLUM  FOR  SVETLANA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished commentator  and  obser\er  of 
the  international  scene.  Mr.  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  devoted  a  recent  column  of  his 
to  our  Government  refusing  asylum  for 
Marshal  Stalin's  daughter.  Because  of 
the  timeliness  of  his  comments.  I  have 
asked  that  they  be  inserted  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point : 

US.  Policy   Hits  New  Low  Refv-sing 

SvETLANA  Asylum 

( By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  I 

With  the  Johnson  Administration's  abject 
refusal  to  grant  political  asylum  to  Stalin's 
daughter,  Svetlana.  American  foreign  policy 
has  sunk  to  a  new  ]ow. 

Not  since  President  Kennedy  ratted  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  subsequently  promised 
Khrushchev  not  to  use  force  against  com- 
munist Cuba  has  the  American  image  been 
so  soiled. 

Nothing  so  illustrates  the  bankruptcy  of 
Soviet  communism  after  half  a  century  of 
existence  as  the  defection  of  the  daughter 
of  its  bloodiest  tVTant,  That  even  she  could 
no  longer  put  up  with  the  Bolsheviks'  mix- 
ture of  brutality  and  emptiness  revealed  once 
and  for  all  the  fraudulence  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda By  granting  her  the  political  asylum 
of  which  we  should  be  proud,  the  US  Ad- 
ministration could  have  rocked  the  Kremlin 
back  on  its  red  heels  and  made  it  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  non-communist  world 

Instead,  after  helping  Svetlana  to  reach 
Europe  from  India.  American  officials  has- 
tened to  persuade  Switzerland  to  abide  by 
its  proud  tradition  and  offer  shelter  and 
protection  to  Stalin's  daughter. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT    EMBARRASSID 

For  the  request  to  l^ve  in  the  United  States 
had,  according  to  reports,  caused  consterna- 
tion in  the  State  E>epartment.  and  was  a 
source  of  considerable  diplomatic  embar- 
rassment. 

It  came  at  the  moment  when  anxious 
American  officials  were  hoping  to  secure  what 
they  now  call  "pyeaceful  engagement"  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  excuse  for  this  un-American  behavior 
Is  the  same  that  we  have  been  hearing  ever 
since  the  advent  of  the  new  frontier:  peace 
requires  us  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  losing  its  aggressiveness  and  conclude  with 
it  a  number  of  agreements  necessary  to  "save 
the  world  from  nuclear  destruction." 

In  refusing  to  admit  Svetlana  the  United 
States  Is — according  to  the  Times — aiming  to 
"avoid  a  V£.  Soviet  rift." 
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Even  If  based  upon  Indisputable  facts,  this 
policy  would  be  questionable,  since  there  Is 
no  reason  why  Americans  should  fear  conflict 
more  than  Russians. 

But  the  truth  Is,  while  we  have  wheedled 
and  pleaded,  the  Kremlin  over  the  last  eight 
years  has  waged  Cold  War  against  America 
and  civilization  more  systematically  than  It 
did  under  Stalin. 

Here  are  a  few  Instances. 

1958:  The  USSR  suppressed  the  Hungarian 
revolt  by  force. 

1958:  Mr.  K.  Issued  an  ultimatum  over  Ber- 
lin— and  backed  down. 

1960:  Soviet  agents  tried  to  seize  the  Congo 
through  their  agent,  Patrice  Lumumba. 
Moscow  sent  weapons  by  air  to  Laotian  com- 
munists. 

1961 ;  Russia  ordered  Its  German  stooges  to 
raise  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  after  duping  the 
United  States,  embarked  on  larger  nuclear 
tests. 

TACTICS    AGGRESSIVE    STILL 

1962:  Mr.  K.  smuggled  intermediate  bal- 
listic missiles  into  Cuba  in  order  to  blackmail 
the  United  States. 

1963:  Castro- trained  Africans  seized  Zan- 
zibar and  murdered  the  Arabs  whose  families 
had  been  there  for  centuries  Soviet  arms 
enabled  Sukarno  to  threaten  Malaysia  and 
in  Nasser's  h.inds  furthered  the  aggression  In 
Yemen.  Arms  to  Ben  Bella  encouraged  him 
to  attack  Morocco. 

1964:  Castro-trained  agitators  incited  the 
bloody  riots  in  Panama. 

1966:  At  the  Tri-continental  Congress  in 
Havana,  the  USSR  emerged  as  the  master 
mind  and  source  of  communist  subversion 
and  rebellion  throughout  Latin  America. 
Moscow  took  further  steps  in  Its  major  effort 
to  dominate  and  communlze  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East. 

These  Indisputable  Instances  demonstrate 
that  far  from  "mellowing."  the  Soviet  rul- 
ers are  raising  aggression  to  an  ever  higher, 
ever  broader  level,  while  talking  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  American 
Administration  that  respected  Itself  would 
not  merely  have  welcomed  Svetlana's  appeal 
for  political  asylum  but  would  have  ex- 
ploited It  throughout  the  world — and  not 
least  in  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  reducing  com- 
munism's appeal  everywhere. 

But  not  President  Johnson's  "pugwashed" 
advisers. 

Truly,  it  l3  time  for  a  change. 


ALLOW  TEACHERS  TO  DEDUCT 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  feel  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced be  enacted  that  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  their  gross 
income,  expenses  incurred  while  obtain- 
ing academic  credit  and  or  degrees  from 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  pur- 
suit of  furthering  their  knowledge  for 
the  betterment  of  our  young  people. 
These  deductions  would  also  include 
basic  traveling  expenses. 

Because  of  the  constant  rising  of  costs 
in  obtaining  an  education  it  becomes 
less  and  less  an  Incentive  If  not  pro- 
hibitive for  a  teacher  to  further  his  or 


her  education  which  would  upgrade  our 
educational  system. 

I  feel  this  bill,  introduced  Thursday, 
is  needed  even  though  the  IRS  has  made 
some  adjustments.  These  adjustments, 
however,  are  not  enou^'h.  For  instance, 
education  expense  deductions  will  not  be 
available  to  those  teachers  who  do  not 
elect  to  itemize  their  deductions  because 
their  deductions,  including  educational 
expenses,  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  standard  deduction. 

Other  problems  are  seen  in  the  highly 
subjective  standard  for  determining  de- 
ductibility. The  guide  lines  should  be 
clearly  defined.  The  regulation  will  also 
discriminate  against  the  teacher  em- 
ployed and  the  one  with  emergency  per- 
mit who  has  not  yet  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree.  Further  the  regulation 
establishes  as  nondeductible  expenses 
"which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  in  a 
new  trade,  position,  business  or  spe- 
cialty." This  may  restrict  a  teacher 
from  furthering  his  qualifications  which 
might  lead  to  the  qualification  of  becom- 
ing a  principal  or  some  other  adminis- 
trative position.  There  are  many  other 
such  restrictions  and  I  feel  that  there 
are  too  many  regulations  left  up  to  the 
discrimination  of  the  IRS  which  could 
discourage  a  teacher  from  furthering 
his  professional  status  and  therefore 
making  our  educational  system  stagnant 
when  it  should  be  in  a  continual  growth 
process. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  OR  FOOD  FOR 
WAR? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  analyses  of  our 
food-for-peace  program.  Public  Law  480, 
was  contained  in  a  recent  copy  of  the 
"Washington  Report"  published  by  the 
American  Security  Council.  Entitled 
"Food  for  Peace  or  Food  for  War?"  this 
article  by  Frederic  N.  Smith,  a  retired 
naval  intelligence  ofiBcer  and  a  long-time 
observer  of  Soviet  bloc  operations,  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  perplexing  problems 
of  this  program.  I  inserted  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Food  for  Peaci:  or  Food  fob  War? 
food  is  a  weapon 

Our  surplus  food  is  now  a  foreign  policy 
Instrument  of  tremendous  potential.  Under 
Public  Law — 480.  our  surplus  food  has  and  is 
being  given  away  on  very  easy  credit  terms  to 
much  of  the  world.  This  program  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "Pood  for  Peace."  Other 
American  surplus  food  Is  distributed  by  the 
PAO  (Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization) 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  line  with  the  trend 
to  distribute  our  aid  through  International 
as  opposed  to  national  channels,  many  vi- 
sionaries would  prefer  that  all  our  surplus 
food  go  to  the  United  Nations  for  distribu- 
tion. 

WHO  GETS  THE  rOOD» 

Does  our  present  program  promote  peace? 
Or  is  It  a  misguided  aspect  of  our  foreign 
aid  program?     Nations  that  are  unfriendly 


to  the  United  States  have  been  large  bene- 
Qclarles  of  our  surplus  food.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt).  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  the  most  flagrant  examples. 

tJAB  SELLS  FOOD  TO  FINANCE  WAR  IN  THE  YEMEN 

The  United  Arab  Republic  last  year  used 
our  surplus  food  In  order  to  free  ner  own 
rice  for  export  to  Communist  countries  such 
as  Cuba.  Bulgaria.  East  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  trade  helped  the  UAR  to 
finance  her  undeclared  war  in  the  Yemen 
against  the  Royalist  forces.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  recently  reported  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  Is  Investigating 
charges  that  the  UAR  has  used  poison  gas  in 
this  war.  This  should  hardly  be  news  as 
these  attacks  have  been  going  on  for  4  years 
but,  up  to  now,  the  world's  press  seems  to 
have  Ignored  them. 

Thus,  the  UAR  is  hardly  a  factor  for  pe.ice 
In  the  Middle  East  and  future  shipments 
of  surplus  American  food  to  that  country 
are  the  svibject  of  agonizing  and  continuing 
discussions   at   the   State   Department. 

YUGOSLAVIA      AND      THE      FINDLEY      AMENDMENT 
TO  PUBLIC     LAW   480 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  is  also  noteworthy. 
Here  is  a  nation  that  in  large  part  has  been 
able  to  feed  her  population  well  (at  least 
by  Commumst  standards)  because  of  Amer- 
ican grain  shipments  over  the  years.  Last 
year  Congressman  Paul  Findley  of  Illinois 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  430 
which  prohibits  the  sending  of  food  on  easy 
credit  terms  to  nations  that  trade  with  or  in 
any  manner  give  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
This  amendment  does  not  prevent  normal 
cash  sales  between  the  United  States  and 
such  nations. 

The  nndley  amendment  was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  In  the  Congress. 
However,  the  State  Department  wishes  above 
all  else  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
Tito  and  has  recently  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  sale  of  food  to  Yugoslavia  on 
easy  credit  terms.  Congressman  Findley 
blew  his  whistle  on  this  attempt  and  stated 
that  he  would  seek  a  court  Injunction  to 
prevent  this  sale  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  State  Department,  Interestingly  enough. 
Justified  its  actions  by  replying  that  private 
organizations  in  Yugoslavia  were  aiding  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  not  the  Yugoslav  government. 
Even  the  most  poorly  Informed  student  of 
Communist  affairs  knows  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "private"  organization  in  a 
Communist  state  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  in  a  democratic  nation  It  Is  difficult  for 
a  private  organization  to  operate  In  Interna- 
tional trade  against  government  wishes. 
(This  can  easily  tie  demonstrated  by  noting 
the  tough  U.S.  Executive  Order  recently  pub- 
lished, which  provides  for  severe  penalties 
for  anyone  trading  with  Rhodesia.)  "^ 

The  Yugoslavs  have  expressed  great  con-j» 
cern  to  highly-placed  American  visitors  ove^ 
the  Findley  Amendment.  However,  they 
were  rather  rudely  exposed  when,  on  De- 
cember 20th  of  last  year,  a  mob  of  B-lrfoOO 
people  sacked  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Zairtb, 
in  a  demonstration  against  our  poll^-  In 
Vietnam.  Consular  officials  stated  thatitliey 
had  a  week's  warning  of  the  riot,  but  the 
police  did  little  or  nothing  to  protect  tlie 
consulate.  Again,  even  the  cursory  student 
of  Communism  knows  that  such  things  as 
riots  are  not  "spontaneous"  in  a  Coinmun!.st 
nation.  A  second  riot  was  started  in  Bel- 
grade but,  evidently,  the  Yugcslarv  govern- 
ment thought  better  of  it  and  the  police 
broke  it  up.  As  of  now  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congressman  Findley  are  still  dis- 
puting the  effect  of  this  law  and  plans  for 
the  original  shipment  have  bean  quietly 
dropped. 

I 

POLAND  AND  SUKPLUS  FOOO 

No  sooner  had  Congressman  Flpdley  won 
a  skirmish  over  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
than  the  State  Department  announced  on 
December  30th  that  U.S.  Ambassador  Gro- 
nouskl  was  working  out  a  plan  to  «ase  Polish 
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payments  of  dollars  for  surplus  food  de- 
livered In  previous  years.  This  was  done  at 
a  moment  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
carrying  a  story  of  Stettin  harbor  in  Poland 
being  filled  with  ships.  The  story  described 
how  on  one  side  of  the  harbor  ships  were 
loading  munitions  for  North  Vietnam,  which 
Poland  was  providing  to  Ho  Clil  Mlnh  on 
credit.  On  the  other  side  of  the  harbor, 
American  food  was  being  unloaded  for  Com- 
munist Poland — also  provided  on  credit. 
There  are  very  few  more  significant  conces- 
sions we  could  offer  to  Gomulka,  as  Poland 
together  with  the  other  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries, l8  desperately  short  of  dollars. 

THE    COMMtTNlST    DESERT 

The  question  of  surplus  food  is  no  longer 
just  one  of  humanitarian  concern.  As  every- 
one knows  the  world's  population  is  grow- 
ing at  ;  rate  that  will  soon  outstrip  the 
available  food  supply.  Largely  unnoticed 
has  been  the  contribution  of  the  spreading 
Communist  desert  to  this  problem.  Com- 
munism has  swallowed  up  many  nations 
that  used  to  produce  surplus  food  for  export. 
Beginning  with  the  Soviet  Umon  in  1917 
and  right  on  down  to  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
one  can  observe  the  spreading  Communist 
desert.  Or  one  might  even  cite  Indonesia's 
experiment  in  Socialism  as  an  example  of 
how  Marxist-Communist  rule  produces  .Tgri- 
cultural  chaos  and  recurring  food  shortages. 

COMMTTiilSTS     ATTEMPTING     TO     CORNER     WORLD 
MARKET    or    SURPLUS    FOOD? 

How  many  people  are  aware  of  how  deeply 
committed  the  surplus  food  of  the  free  world 
Is  to  feeding  of  the  Communist  world?  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1966.  Communist 
China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea 
together  purchased  more  than  62  Tf  of 
Australia's  wheat  exports.  Canada  recently 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  9  million  long  tons  of  grain,  to 
■be  delivered  over  the  next  three  years. 
This  is  the  largest  single  transaction  ever 
handled  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
Even  Prance  delivered  a  million  tons  of 
Wheat  to  the  USSR  in  1966. 

C.S.S.R.   AND    SATELLITES    AGRICCTLTURE    OUTLOOK 
POOR    tN    THE    YEARS    AHEAD 

What  of  the  situation  within  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  and  her  Eastern  European  Satellites 
and  Cuba?  While  starvation  is  not  indi- 
cated for  anyone,  the  situation  is  serious. 
Last  year  Czechoslovakia  was  compelled  to 
Import  800,000  tons  of  grain  from  the  West 
because  the  USSR  could  not  supply  it.  This 
year  Hungary  will  have  to  Import  100,000  tons 
of  grain  that  presumably  the  USSR  also  can- 
not deliver.  In  order  not  to  default  entirely 
on  her  trade  agreements,  the  USSR  often  im"- 
portfi  food  from  the  West  to  sell  to  her  satel- 
lites. As  an  example,  many  times  Soviet 
ships  have  loaded  wheat  in  Canada  and  sailed 
directly  to  Havana.  Cuba  to  unload. 

This  year's  har\est  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
said  to  be  good.  But  given  the  Soviet  pro- 
pensity for  exaggeration  in  agriculture  sta- 
tistics, we  have  to  be  cautious  in  accepting 
Soviet  figures.  A  recent  study  issued  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  of  the  Congress 
entitled  Ncu'  Directions  In  The  Soviet  Econ- 
omy states  that  U.S.S.R.  statistics  on  agricul- 
ture have  been  suspect  since  1958, 

The  Soviets  are  currently  attempting  var- 
ious means  of  raising  their  production  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  adopt  the  one  step  that 
will  bring  success — decollectivization.  Many 
Innovations  are  being  tried  and  both  the  So- 
viet and  Western  press  make  much  of  each 
one  reported.  However,  the  Soviet  peasant 
has  been  in  many  battles  with  his  Commu- 
nist master  and  is  extremely  shrewd.  He 
ii.is  had  all  too  many  incentives  dangled  in 
front  of  htm  that  were  later  taken  away. 

Actuallif,  In  spite  of  the  well-publicized  In- 
crease in  investments  in  agriculture  machin- 
ery and  fertilizer,  the  productivity  of  the 
Soviet  farmer  is  stagnant  or  even  dropping 
slightly.    One  of  Moscow's  top  planners  re- 


cently admitted  that  American  farm  labor  Is 
Jcnir  times  as  productive  as  Russian  farm  la- 
bor and  that  Soviet  farm  output  averages 
only  26%  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Added  to  all  this,  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
was  repwrted  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
to  be  raging  unchecked  in  the  Ukraine  and 
Moldavia  last  year.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  good  harvest  or  reports  of  various 
farm  Improvements,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Soviets  can  feed  themselves  or  their  satelUtes. 
without  Importing  from  the  West  for  years  to 
come,  if  ever. 

SOVIET    OFFERS   TO   REPLACE    AMERICAN    FOOD   AID 

Of  course,  some  people  may  become  con- 
fused over  recent  Soviet  offers  to  supply 
wheat  to  India  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Tliese  are  obviously  political  moves  and 
are  not  Intended  to  be  long-range  commit- 
ments. It  should  be  remembered  that  as 
recently  as  1962,  Soviet  merchant  ships  were 
loading  butter  in  Odessa  for  Cuba  at  a  time 
when  butter  was  virtually  unobtainable  in 
most  larger  Soviet  cities.  Tliis  is  not  the 
first  nor  the  last  time  that  the  Soviets  wiU 
deprive  their  own  people  of  food  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  promoting  world  Communism. 

FOOD    FOR    PEACE    SHOULD    BE    USED    IN    OUR    NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST  AS  A  DIPLOMATIC  WEAPON 

Food  to  most  Americans  seems  an  inno- 
cent enough  export.  We  have  fed  the  world's 
hungry  people  since  about  World  War  I, 
However,  do  we  aid  the  so-called  "liberali- 
zation" of  tlie  Soviet  bloc  when  we  ship  food 
to  Communist  nations  and  permit  them  to 
cover  up  their  own  errors?  If  we  enforce  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  cases  like  the  Findley 
Amendment,  might  we  not  really  achieve 
some  leverage  In  the  cold  war?  If  it  shortens 
the  war  in  Vietnam  by  one  day.  Is  it  not 
worth_Jj^..-Btfl  further  in  the  future  than 
thernTTfnediate  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the  day 
may  be  coming  when  we  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  feed  our  friends,  let  alone  our  foes.  In 
this  area  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  some  hard- 
headed  and  long-range  planning.  Will  the 
bounty  of  our  farmers  be  used  to  prolong 
Communist  tyranny  and  war  or  will  It  really 
become  "Food  for  Peace"? 


A    BILL    TO    HELP    MEET    THE    EX- 
PENSES OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  P'ind- 
LEYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  is  the  campus  of  a  well-established 
eastern  school  shrouded  with  ti-adition. 
the  campus  of  any  one  of  the  Midwest's 
famous  Big  10,  or  the  campus  of  a  mod- 
ern California  school,  the  story  is  the 
same.  Each  year  more  and  more  young 
adults  eager  for  higher  education  enter 
the  halls  of  ivj'.  At  the  same  time,  col- 
lege expenses  are  skyrocketing.  While 
these  young  people  realize  a  college  de- 
gree is  necessary  in  accepting  the  chal- 
lenges of  today's  world,  many  find  it 
extremely  diflBcult  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  costs. 

I  introduced  a  bill  Thursday  wloich  I 
feci  would  do  much  to  ease  this  financial 
burden.  The  bill  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  above  the  12th  grade 
for  themselves  or  any  other  individual 
they  support.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  credit  for  each  individual  for  whom 


tuition  and  fees  and  other  allowable  ex- 
penses are  paid  for  himself  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person  would  be  S325. 

We  are  cheating  ourselves  and  our 
Nation  if  qualified  young  people  cannot 
continue  their  education  because  of  the 
tremendous  costs  involved.  We  can  help 
by  providing  for  tax  credits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re-' 
marks  I  would  like  to  include  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principal  features  of  the  tax 
credit  bill: 

A  Bill  for  Providlng  a  Tax  Credit  Against 
THE  Income  Tax  to  Individuals  foh  Certain 
Expenses  of  Higher  Education  ' 
Section   39.   (a)   General   Rule:    This   new 
section  would  provide  a  tax  credit  to  indi- 
viduals for  the  e.Npenses  of  higher  education 
(defined  by  subsection  (cM.  paid  by  them  to 
an  institution   of  higher  education   In   pro- 
viding an  education  above  the  twelfth  grade 
for  themse'.ves  or  for  any  other  Individuals. 
The  msxunum  amount  of  the  credit  for  each 
individual    for   whom   tuition   and   fees   and 
other    allowable    expenses    of    up    to    $1,500 
were  paid  by  himself  or  another  individual 
would   be    $325.     A   single    Individual,    how- 
ever,   could    obtain    such    a    credit    for   each 
Individual  he  supported  In  that  amount, 
(bl  Limitations — 

(1)  Amount  per  Individual:  75  percent  of 
the  initial  $200  paid  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  each  Individual  are 
allowable  as  a  tax  credit.  25  percent  of  the 
next  $300  are  so  allowable,  and  10  percent 
of  the  next  SIOOO.  No  credit  is  provided  for 
such  expenses  of  the  individual  above  $1500. 
(2 1  Proration  of  Credit  Where  More  Than 
One  Taxpayer  Pays  Expenses:  If  more  than 
one  taxpayer  pays  for  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  an  Individual  each  would  be 
piven  a  portion  of  the  tax  credit  provided 
for  that  individual.  The  portion  of  the  tax 
credit  each  would  be  given  would  be  the 
same  portion  as  the  amount  of  the  expenses 
of  higher  education  paid  by  him  is  of  total 
of  such  expenses  of  the  individual  paid  by 
all  taxpayers.  Thus  If  an  Individuals  edu- 
cational expenses  of  $1500  were  paid  by  two 
taxpayers,  one  of  w-hom  gave  $1000  and  the 
second  of  whom  gave  $500.  the  first  would 
obtain  a  tax  credit  of  $216-67  (Sj's  of  $1500), 
and  the  second  would  receive  a  tax  credit 
of  $108,33  1  I3  of  $1500)  . 
(ct  Definitions — 

1 1 )  Expenses  of  Higher  Education :  Include 
tuition,  fees,  books,  tupplies  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  above 
the  12th  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  Such  expenses  do  not  include  the 
expenses  of  meals,  lodging,  or  other  similar 
personal   and   family   expenses. 

(2 1  An  Institution  of  Higher  Education 
means  a  duly  accredited  educational  insti- 
tution which  maintains  a  regular  faculty, 
curriculum,  and  an  organized  student  body, 
and  regularly  offers  courses  above  the  12th 
grade.  It  must  qualify  as  an  institution  for 
which  ch.irit.ible  contributions  are  deducti- 
ble under  section  170. 
(d)  Special  Rules — 

( 1 1  Adjustment  for  Certain  Scholarship 
and  Veteran's  Benefits:  Tlie  credit  is  reduced 
by  the  amounts  which  each  individual  re- 
ceives as  a  scholarship  or  veterans  benefit. 
These  amounts  already  receive  favorable 
treatment  under  other  sections  of  the  tax  law. 
i2i  Noncredit  and  Recreational  Courses: 
The  expenses  of  higher  education  would 
have  to  be  incurred  either 

(a  I  lor  credit  courses  leading  to  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  or 

(bl  for  attaining  a  predetermir ed  and 
Identified  education,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective. 

(3 1    Application  With  Other  Credits;    The 

credit   allowed   would   never   exceed    the   tr^x 

Imposed.     Thus   the   taxpayer   will  never   be 

given  a  refund  on  the  basts  of  this  credit. 

(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Deduction : 
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If  a  taxpayer  la  given  a  tax  credit  for  the 
expenses  of  higher  education  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  take  a  deduction  for  those 
expenses  In  addition.  At  present  such  a 
deduction  Is  given  to  a  very  limited  group, 
such  as  accountants,  whose  educational  ex- 
penses are  In  pursuit  of  their  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 


UNITED    STATES    MUST    PUSH    DE- 
MOCRACY IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which  e.xpressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  South  Vietnam  must 
achieve  a  constitutional  democracy  in  or- 
der to  remain  a  free  nation.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  Metro  East  Journal  pub- 
lished in  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  recently 
printed  an  editorial  entitled  "United 
States  Must  Push  Democracy  in  Viet- 
nam" which  relates  to  the  topic  of  con- 
stitutional development.  Because  this 
editorial  is  so  timely  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
|From  the  East  St.  Louis   (lU  )    Metro  East 

Journal.  Mar.  15,  1967) 
United  States  Mi-st  Push  Democracy  in 
Vietnam 
South  Vietnam's  fate  as  an  Independent 
nation  hangs  on  the  .ibiUty  of  its  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  to  draft  a  workable  constitu- 
tion. 

On  March  27.  less  than  two  weeks  hence. 
the  assembly  is  scheduled  to  release  Its  com- 
pleted document.  Tlie  ruling  military  Junta 
then  must  decide  whether  it  will  allow  na- 
tional elections,  thus  abiding  by  the  collec- 
tive will  of  the  nation's  elected  assemblymen 
or  whether  it  will  exercise  its  veto  on  the  as- 
sembly's work  and  continue  its  autiiorltarian 
rule. 

In  the  six  mi:>nths  since  the  assembly  be- 
gan its  deliberations,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  democratic  give-and-take  Is  not  com- 
pletely dead  in  South  Vietnam.  There  have 
been  verbal  clashes  between  the  Junta  and 
the  assembly  over  the  military  leaders'  veto 
powers.  There  also  have  been  compromises 
by  both  sides  whereby  disagreements  threat- 
ening to  wreck  the  assembly  have  been  set- 
tled. 

A  constitution  containing  the  best  fea- 
tures of  American  and  European  democratic 
systems,  plus  a  few  Vietnamese  Innovations, 
has  been  hammered  out. 

Still  to  be  decided  is  the  tricky  question  of 
how  to  provide  for  the  transition  from  Junta 
rule  to  government  by  a  popularly  elected 
regime.  The  assembly  has  decided  that  It 
will  continue  to  act  until  both  a  president 
and  a  legislature  have  taken  office.  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  promised  national  elec- 
tions by  July,  but  events  have  a  way  of  drag- 
ging out  In  Vietnam. 

Unquestionably,  the  constitution  must  be 
promulgated,  the  Junta  must  step  aside 
witliout  undue  delay,  a  new  government  must 
be  elected  and  installed.  This  is  what  the 
war  is  all  about.  The  United  States  has  not 
sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  to  Viet- 
nam to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  a  military 
dictatorship. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  is  as  much  a 
creation  of  tl?e  United  States  as  it  is  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Its  purposes  and  goals 
were  formulated  at  the  Honolulu  conference 


last  year:  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu  com- 
mitted Premier  Ky's  government  to  the 
establishment  of  a  "true  democracy  for  our 
land  and  for  our  people."  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  pledged  to  help  South 
Vietnam  establish  "the  principles  of  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples  and  of  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  United  States  should  use  all  of  the 
pressures  at  its  command  to  bring  both  tlie 
constitution  and  an  elected  government  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Thus  will  it  fulftll  the  promises 
It  has  made 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  crush  the 
greatest  hope  for  self-government  which  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  had  since  their  coun- 
try attained  independence  from  the  French. 

The  United  States  can  help  South  Vietnam 
achieve  that  degree  of  domestic  stability 
which  will  allow  democratic  institutions  to 
nurture  and  develop.  But  In  the  final  analy- 
sis it  must  be  the  entire  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  not  merely  a  small  clique  of  gen- 
erals and  landlords,  who  will  decide  the 
future  course  of  their  nation. 


SHORTCOMINGS  OF  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Find- 
ley  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Common  Market  can  achieve  one-tenth 
the  economic  advance  for  Latin  America 
that  the  Treaty  of  Rome  has  already 
yielded  for  the  six  nations  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  it  is  well 
worth  the  concerted  endeavors  of  the 
entire  hemisphere. 

Furthermore,  a  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  Latin  America  is  timely  and 
appropriate,  even  without  the  historic 
aspect  which  this  resolution  so  hopefully 
proclaims.  It  will  provide  them  with  an 
oppoitunity  to  discuss  international 
problems  of  common  concern,  and  such 
exist  in  abundance.  Therefore,  I  gladly 
support  this  resolution. 

In  my  view,  however,  it  has  several 
serious  shortcomings  which  I  hope  will 
be  remedied  by  amendment. 

It  is  noteworthy  for  things  left  unsaid. 

VIETNAM    NOT    MENTIONED 

Most  Obvious,  and  most  distressing,  is 
its  total  lack  of  reference  to  our  most 
pressing  and  most  complicated  foreign- 
policy  problem,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

At  present  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  doing  virtually  nothing  to  help 
defend  South  Vietnam  or  even  to  show 
their  interest,  although  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  that  nation  should 
be  as  much  their  concern  as  ours.  In- 
deed, Latin  America  could  itself  very 
likely  be  the  scene  of  the  next  Com- 
munist-inspired war  of  liberation. 

Perhaps  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
are  bystanders  in  the  war  mainly  be- 
cause they  have  never  plainly  been  asked 
to  help.  Perhaps  they  have  decided  we 
are  content  to  have  them  remain  as  by- 
standers. 

If  so,  they  could  be  pardoned  for 
reaching  this  conclusion.     In  some  re- 


spects our  Government  has  acted  as  If 
it  wants  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  isolated  private  matter 
which  should  not  influence  business-as- 
usual  events  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

For  example.  Latin  Americans  un- 
doubtedly know  that  our  Qovernment  is 
presently  negotiating  a  deal  which  will 
relieve  Poland — a  major  supplier  arr) 
shipper  of  arms  and  aid  off  all  kinds  to 
North  Vietnam — of  the  n«ed  to  pay  in 
dollars  a  $19  millon  debt  coming  duo 
this  year.  Our  concern  over  Poland  s 
monetary  plight  apparently  exceeds  our 
concern  over  Polish  aid  to  the  enemy. 

And  they  probably  have  read  that  our 
Government  wants  to  make  trade  con- 
cessions to  countries  like  the  Soviet 
Union  which  are  openly  helping  North 
Vietnam  and,  therefore,  engaged  in  mili- 
tary action  against  us  by  proxy.  The 
administration  has  not  concealed  its  un- 
accountable objection  to  the  so-called 
Findley  amendment  to  Public  Law  480, 
which  cuts  off  aid  to  countries  trading 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  even  sought  to 
ignore  the  amendment  tn  respect  to 
Yugoslavia. 

And  if,  in  this  resolution,  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  silent  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
can  we  properly  criticize  Latin  America 
if  it  continues  to  be  a  bystander?  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  distressing 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  has  become  a  U.S.  war. 
Participation  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, even  on  a  modest  scale,  would  help 
to  spread  the  burdens  of  the  war  more 
fairly  and  at  the  same  time  answer  the 
Communist  charge  of  Yankee  im- 
perialism. 

Our  Government  should  seize  every 
opportunity,  including  the  upcoming 
Latin  conference,  to  ask  for  help  from 
other  countries.  With  that  In  view,  I 
offered  an  amendment  In  committee 
which  would  have  expressed  the  hope 
of  our  Congress  that  Latin  American  na- 
tions will  fi,nd  ways  to  aid  South  Viet- 
nam in  its  struggle  against  aggression. 
It  was  rejected,  I  believe,  because  it  had 
little  discussion.  I  will  try  again  on  the 
House  floor. 

A  year  ago.  in  Cuba  a  trlcontinental 
conference  of  Communists  organized 
support  for  the  aggressors  in  Vietnam. 
Under  the  circumstances,  turnabout  by 
non-Communists  in  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  fair,  proper,  and 
expected. 

us.       TRADE       DISCRIMINATION       AGAINST       LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  resolution  is  silent  on  U.S.  mar- 
ket-rigging practices  which  discriminate 
against  Latin  American  countries  and 
impede  economic  growth  there. 

The  classic  example  is  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Act,  which  passes  out  profitable  quotas  in 
var.ving  amounts  to  selected  countries, 
shuts  out  other  countries  completely,  and 
so  rigidly  limits  imports  that  totally  un- 
economic sugar  production  keeps  bur- 
geoning in  this  country  to  the  detriment 
of  U.S.  consumers,  U.S.  taxpayers,  and 
Latin  American  cordiality.  The  act  is  a 
sore  point  with  several  Latin  countries. 
When  a  5-year  extension  of  the  act  was 
passed  in  1965.  Argentina  openly  com- 
plained about  the  role  of  lobbyists  in  the 
legislation. 

The  U.S.  cotton  program  keeps  raw 
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cotton  out  of  this  country.  Import  of 
cotton  textiles  is  carefully  rigged 
through  a  U.S.  Inspired  International 
agreement.  Our  programs  for  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  peanuts  eflectlvely  deny  Latin 
American  countries  access  to  U.S. 
markets. 

This  resolution  would  be  a  more  Im- 
pressive backup  for  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  Latin  American  countries 
tear  down  the  trade  barriers  that  sepa- 
rate one  from  another  If  it  contained 
language  giving  some  promise  that  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  by  shuf- 
fling off  some  of  its  own  market-rigging 
practices. 

The  fact  that  all  of  these  programs 
have  several  years  to  run — the  Sugar  Act 
does  not  expire  until  1971 — is  no  excuse 
for  silence  or  inaction.  Congress  can 
scrap  or  alter  them  any  year  It  Is  so 
minded. 

NO  MENTION  OF  n.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROPOSED 
OOMMOIM  MARKET 

The  resolution  Is  also  noteworthy,  be- 
cause It  falls  even  to  hint  that  the  United 
States  itself  might  like  to  be  a  part  of  the 
proposed  common  market. 

If  the  common  market  Is  good  for 
Latin  nations,  perhaps  it  is  good  also  for 
the  United  States.  We  should  at  least 
express  our  Interest  In  exploring  that 
possibility. 

If  done  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  its 
less  developed  neighbors  should  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  parties.  By  making  the 
movement  of  capital,  materials,  and 
skills  easier,  this  larger  market  would 
hasten  economic  growth  in  Latin 
America  while  helping  the  United  States 
to  continue  Its  own  progress. 

U.S.  participation  has  been  suggested 
by  prominent  voices  in  both  parties  for 
years.  Most  recently  in  a  speech  Jan- 
uary' 19  of  this  year  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Dirksen  called  for— 

Detailed  examination  ...  of  the  pos."!!- 
bllity  of  forming  what  I  choose  to  call  the 
Western  Economic  Union— a  Common 
Market  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  U.S. 
participation  may  possibly  be  the  sine 
qua  non  for  success  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Common  Market.  If  we  fail  to  show 
our  Interest  in  membership  the  Idea  may 
die  aborning  for  want  of  strong  leader- 
ship. 


GRANTING  A  FEDERAL  CHARTER 
TO  THE  CATHOLIC  WAR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  joined  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Find]  and  other  col- 
leagues In  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  Federal  charter. 

Since  their  founding  In  1935  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Hlggins,  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  have  been  known  in  all 
parts  of  om-  Nation  for  their  Interest  in 
tlie  moral  welfare  of  all  Americans,  their 
works  of  charity  and  their  vigorous  pro- 
motion of  the  lot  of  the  veteran. 

The  organization  Is  now  32  years  old. 
It  consists  of  approximately  700  posts  in 
29  different  States,  and  serves  its  mem- 
bership in  many  ways,  Including  publi- 
cation of  a  bimonthly  newspaper.  The 
Catholic  War  Veteran. 

It  is  thus  only  fitting,  as  this  group 
grows,  and  continues  to  increase  Its  serv- 
ice to  Its  members  in  my  district  and  the 
Nation,  that  it  be  granted  the  full  recog- 
nition and  privileges  implicit  in  a  Fed- 
eral charter. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me^ln 
luging  speedy  passage  of  this  legislation. 


some  40  percent  were  substandard  and 
unacceptable  under  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice criteria.  Further,  it  was  estimated 
that  to  replace  these  existing  substand- 
ard beds  as  well  as  to  meet  the  projected 
demands  for  these  facilities,  over  500.000 
additional  beds  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. This.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  report 
complied  befoi-e  the  Impact  of  the  medi- 
care program  could  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. Initial  Indications  are  that  the 
demand  for  nursing  home  beds  will  far 
outstrip  any  estimates  that  were  made 
when  the  medicare  program  was  first 
passed. 

It  has  been  the  longstanding  policy 
of  the  Concress  to  draft  legislation  which 
would  encourage  the  participation  of 
private  nonprofit  organizations  in  vari- 
ous health  and  public  welfare  areas. 
This  has  been  most  recently  evidenced 
by  the  language  of  the  elderly  housing 
program  which  provides  for  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  such  groups  for 
construction  purposes.  In  a  sen.se  then. 
my  bill  merely  seeks  to  extend  this  en- 
couragement of  the  private  nonprofit 
sector  to  the  construction  of  badly 
needed  nursing  home  facilities. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  program 
with  authorizations  of  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  bill  stipulates  that 
all  participating  organizations  must  ac- 
quire proper  accreditation.  The  nursing 
homes  built  imder  this  program  will  also 
be  required  to  meet  the  building  and  op- 
erating standards  required  under  the 
medicare  program. 


The  creation  of  regional  free-trade 
areas  in  the  past  has  certainly  benefited 
all  participating  members,  large  and 
small.  Most  notable,  of  course,  was  the 
Treaty  of  Philadelphia  of  1787  which 
struck  down  the  trade  barriers  sepa- 
rating the  thirteen  original  States — 
States  which  varied  greatly  in  size,  p>opu- 
latlon  and  economic  character.  The 
result  was  just  as  beneficial  to  little 
Rhode  Island  anvl  Delaware,  as  It  was  to 
big  New  York  and  Virginia. 

Tiny  Luxembourg  was  not  swallowed 
up  by  comparatively  large  neighbors  like 
West  Germany  as  the  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  of  1957.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, all  six  European  Economic  Com- 
munity nations  have  prospered. 

The  warning  that  U.S.  participation  in 
a  Latin  market  would  conflict  with  our 
trade  objectives  at  Geneva  Is  an  empty 
argument.  Participation  in  regional 
market  arrangements  has  not  kept  EEC 
and  EFTA  countries  from  negotiating  at 
Geneva.  As  a  member  of  the  Latin 
enterprise  we  could,  and  should,  continue 
to  pursue  avidly  every  means  of  reducing 
trade  barriers  elsewhere. 


LONG-TERM,  LOW-INTEREST  LOANS 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
NONPROFIT  NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  EDWAI?bs  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  will  provide  long-term,  low- 
interest  loam  for  the  construction  of 
nonprofit  nursing  homes.  The  bill  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
authorize  loans  to  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations, limited  dividend  corporations 
and  public  agencies  at  terms  of  as  low- 
as  3  percent  per  annum  for  a  period  of  50 
years. 

There  Is  a  vital  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  In  1965.  In  a  pre- 
medlcare  study,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice reported  that  of  the  half  million 
nursing   home   beds   then    constructed, 


LEFTIST  STUDENTS  PLAN  VIOLENT 
DEMONSTRATIONS  FOR    "PEACE" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
no  longer  surprised  at  the  excesses  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Communist  cohorts  in  the  name  of  peace, 
for  j>eace  to  them  carries  a  meaning  en- 
tirely difEerent  from  our  own.  However, 
when  the  same  distortion  of  the  term 
is  used  in  the  United  States  to  justify 
possible  violence,  it  is  time  to  crack  down 
on  offenders,  but  hard. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  of  March  1, 
1967,  carried  a  syndicated  column  by 
Alice  Widener  concerning  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  and  the  forth- 
commg  "Mobilization  for  Peace"  demon- 
strations this  April.  Miss  Widener 
quotes  one  SDS  recruiter  regarding  the 
upcoming  "peace"  demonstrations: 

This  time  we're  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  staying  outside  the  lines.  We're  orga- 
nizing training  groups  on  how  to  break 
through  police  lines,  get  pest  security  guards. 
and  get  right  into  the  guts  of  the  places 
we're  going  to  go. 

In  the  interest  of  peace,  the  recruiter 
continued: 

This  time  we're  not  going  to  stay  outside- 
police  lines  at  the  U.N.;  we're  going  to  break 
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through,  get  past  security  guards,  and  go 
right  In.  If  there's  any  rough  stuff  and  any 
of  you  get  hurt.  It'll  be  their  fault  and  they'll 
be  exposed  for  the  police  brutes  and  fascists 
they  are. 

If  there  is  any  "rough  stuff"  at  the 
U.N.  in  April,  I  am  sure  the  good  people 
of  New  'Vork  will  support  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  as  they  supported  the  New 
York  police  in  overwhelmingly  rejecting 
the  ill-advised  civilian  review  board  some 
months  ago.  If  the  above  statement  is 
any  indication  of  what  is  in  store  for 
the  authorities  in  New  York  City,  then 
perhaps  the  danger  of  Incitement  to  riot 
would  be  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  forbid 
the  demonstration. 

Miss  Widener's  column  points  up  an- 
other area  in  which  citizens  must  play 
an  increasingly  active  part.  College 
alumni  especially  should  be  justifiably 
concerned  if  their  alma  maters  serve  as 
vehicles  for  advocating  causes  such  as 
civil  disobedience.  Perhaps  their  in- 
quiries will  impress  upon  school  author- 
ities that  a  prudent  exercise  of  academic 
freedom  presupposes  academic  respon- 
sibility in  shunning,  or  at  least  repudlat- 
in.£?,  the  civilly  cancerous  causes  which 
entice  inexperienced  youth  today.  At 
least,  school  authorities  whose  campuses 
accommodate  functions  such  as  the  type 
de.scribed  by  Miss  Widener  should,  in  all 
fairness,  invite  those  regularly  contribut- 
ing alumni  to  attend  these  functions  as  a 
graphic  receipt  for  their  educational 
dollars. 

Miss  Widener,  as  a  competent  viewer 
of  the  national  and  international  scene, 
is  understandably  alarmed  by  the  radi- 
cal policies  of  those  such  as  the  SDS. 
Her  thrice  weekly  syndicated  newspaper 
column  on  national  and  international 
affairs  reaches  a  net  ABC  circulation 
leadership  of  1,653,392  in  only  six  of  the 
many  great  papers  carrying  her  work — 
San  Diego  Union  Tribune,  Indianapolis 
Star.  Columbus  Dispatch,  Denver  Post 
Tampa  Tribune.  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  Her  USA.  masEizine.  founded 
in  1954  and  sold  by  subscription  only 
lists  among  its  long-time  not-too-un- 
known sub.scribers  the  Harvard  Library, 
United  Nations  Library.  U.S.  Naval  War 
College,  the  U.S.  Army  Library,  United 
States  Steel.  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  General  Electric,  American 
and  Foreisn  Power.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours.  Schering  Corp.,  and  others  of 
equal  stature  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  her  apprehension  is  born  of  vast 
experience  and  responsible  reporting 
goes  without  saying. 

I  request  that  the  column,  "Leftist 
Students  Plan  Violent  Demonstrations 
for  Peace".  '  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Leptist  Stude:nts  Pl.^n  Violent 

Demonstrations  for  "Peace" 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

In  a  front  page  announcement,  the  Prince- 
ton University  student  newspaper,  the 
Princetonian.  reported.  "The  Princeton  chap- 
ter of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(president  Robert  C.  Burlingham  "67)  will 
sponsor  the  world's  first  Radical  Education 
Project  In  McCosh  Hall.  Feb.  17,  18  and  19." 

The  Princetonian  went  on  to  say  that  the 
REP  conference  would  be  attended  by  chap- 
ters "from  throughout  the  Northeast  .  .  .  ." 

During  that  snowy  weekend,  the  young 
and  irot-so-young  participants  In  the  first 


Radical  Education  Project  conference  at 
Princeton  turned  McCosh  Hall  Into  a 
Berkeley-type  place. 

After  the  200  or  more  dirty,  unkempt  and 
bearded  leftist  radicals  who  Infested  the 
Princeton  campus  had  departed,  a  mainte- 
nance man  said:  "This  weekend  this  univer- 
sity needed  two  things — a  Joe  McCarthy  and 
this  year's  football  team  to  scrimmiige  those 
characters  out  of  the  place." 

The  speeches  made  from  the  dais  In  Mc- 
Cosh Hall  and  during  various  workshop 
sessions  In  classrooms  were  mainly  standard 
pro-Communist  revolutionary  tracts. 

But  what  went  on  after  speeches  made  by 
such  oldtlme  pro-Communist  radicals  as 
Harry  Magdoff  and  Paul  Sweezy.  and  by  such 
"New  Left'  radicals  as  Greg  Calvert,  newly 
elected  national  secretary  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  was  really  something. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  President  Goheen  of 
Princeton  and  the  trustees  were  not  present 
to  hear  the  lectures  and  mingle  with  the 
participants.  Goheen  and  the  trustees 
might  have  learned  a  lot. 

One  of  the  Important  things  they  might 
have  discovered  is  that  the  SDS  Radical  Edu- 
cation Project  used  the  premises  of  Prince- 
ton University  as  a  place  of  recruitment  by 
hard  core,  longtime  Communists  lor  the 
forthcoming  nationwide  "Mobilization  for 
Peace"  demonstrations  in  April. 

"This  time  we're  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  staying  outside  the  lines."  said  a  re- 
cruiter. "We're  organizing  training  groups 
on  how  to  break  through  police  lines,  get 
past  security  guards,  and  get  right  Into  the 
guts  of  the  places  we're  going  to  go. 

"This  time  we're  not  going  to  stay  outside 
police  lines  at  the  UN:  we're  going  to  break 
through,  get  past  security  guards,  and  go 
right  in.  If  there's  any  rough  stuff  and  any 
of  you  get  hurt,  it'll  be  their  fault  and 
they'll  be  exposed  for  the  police  brutes  and 
fascists  they  are." 

If  plans  made  at  the  Berkeley-at-Prlnce- 
ton  SDS  Radical  Education  Project  confer- 
ence are  not  frustrated  before  April,  then  I 
predict  It  will  require  thousands  of  police  to 
restraint  the  Illegal  demonstrators  and  per- 
haps thousands  of  National  Guardsmen. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  alleged  "peace"  demonstrations 
want  bloodshed  and  will  do  anything  Illegal 
to  get  It. 

Ahis  there  was  no  U.S.  senator  present  to 
denounce  the  revolutionary  riff-raff  In  Mc- 
Cosh. no  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Princeton  University  administration  to  re- 
fute the  denunciation  of  our  nation  as  a 
"monster."  a  description  actually  used  from 
the  dais,  or  even  a  single  member  of  the  vast 
Princeton  student  body  to  speak  up  for 
America. 

As  the  weekend  revolutionary  meeting 
broke  up.  a  blood-red  sun  was  setting  in  the 
West.  On  the  way  across  the  ley  campus,  I 
reflected  that  perhaps  It  was  setting  not  in 
the  West  but  on  It. 


A      LESSON      IN     INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago  23  large  power  com- 
panies in  the  East  Central  area  of  the 
United  States  entered  a  unique  agree- 
ment concerning  the  self-policing 
through    mutual    agreement    of    power 


systems  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
blackout  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the 
United  States.  Who  can  forget  the 
newspaper  accoimts  and  pictures  of  the 
hazardous  conditions  in  New  York  City, 
for  example,  caused  by  the  widespread 
power  failure  on  November  9,  1965.  This 
effort  by  investor-owned  power  com- 
panies in  the  East  Central  area  may  well 
become  a  model  for  other  areas  of  the 
private  sector  to  oversee  by  common  con- 
sent the  operation  and  stabilization  of 
additional  businesses  and  industries. 
This  novel  agreement  merits  a  few  words 
of  elatwration. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  found 
that  the  cause  of  the  Northeast 
power  failure  was  the  improper  or  inade- 
quate interconnection  and  coordination 
of  existing  power  systems.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem  to  which  the  East 
Central  Area  Reliability  Coordination 
Agreement  addresses  itself.  The  EGA 
group  believes  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  reliability  does  not  rest  upon 
the  discovery  or  introduction  of  a  new 
technology,  but  rather  upon  the  diligent 
application  of  well-developed  principles 
of  system  planning  and  analysis  and  cf 
interconnected  operation.  The  EGA 
agreement  seeks  to  insure  stable  future 
operation  through  the  coordination  of 
the  bulk  power  supply  facilities  of  all  the 
interconnected  companies  within  a  ra- 
tional regionally  defined  area. 

The  area  covered  by  the  agreement 
encompasses  the  power  supply  compa- 
nies in  western  Pennsylvania,  a  portion 
of  Maryland,  all  of  Ohio,  all  of  Indiana, 
a  small  portion  of  southwest  Michigan, 
almost  all  of  West  Virginia,  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  most  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  small  part  of  Tennessee.  Included  in 
the  agreement  are  23  companies  cover- 
ing roughly  an  area  of  400  square  miles. 

The  agreement  itself  is  simple  in  na- 
ture, containing  11  brief  articles  with 
sum  total  of  2,000  words.  The  heart  of 
the  agreement  centers  around  an  execu- 
tive board  and  a  coordination  review 
committee.  The  committee  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing each  memt>er's  planning  for  gener- 
ation and  transmission  facilities  and 
other  matters  relevant  to  the  reliability 
of  the  ECA  companies'  bulk  power  sup- 
ply. An  executive  manager  provides  for 
continued  supervision  of  the  agreement. 

Additionally  involved  in  the  ECA  ar- 
rangement is  the  adequacy  of  future 
power  installations.  The  kind  of  phe- 
nomena that  can  occur  on  an  inadequate- 
ly designed  power  system  can  be  clearly 
anticipated.  Its  performance  can  be 
determined  in  advance  and  remedial 
steps  taken  to  make  an  unstable  system 
into  a  perfectly  stable  system  by  simu- 
lated testing  before  a  dollar  is  actually 
expended  in  construction  of  facilities. 

From  my  understanding  of  this  com- 
pact, I  view  this  venture  as  an  exciting 
breakthrough  in  the  area  of  Individual 
responsibility.  The  willingness  of  a  re- 
sponsible sector  of  American  industi? 
to  freely  relinquish  a  degree  of  its  au- 
thority in  the  public  interest  is  certainly 
heartening. 

A  more  complete  picture  of  the  East 
Central  Area  Reliability  Coordination 
Agreement  was  presented  here  in  Wash- 
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Ington  on  March  2.  1967,  at  the  dinner 
for  members  of  Congress  sponsored  by 
the  companies  of  the  East  Central  area. 
Mr.  Philip  Sporn.  of  an  American 
Electric  Power  Co..  Inc.,  and  chairman 
of  the  system  Development  Committee, 
outlined  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
new  cooperative  effort.  His  address, 
based  on  m^ny  years  of  experience  in 
this  field,  pnovides  for  the  lajTnan  an 
understandably  analysis  of  the  Agree- 
ment. To  further  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  I  request  that 
Mr.  Sporn's  address  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  pqint. 
Remarks  on  ECA  Reliability  Coordination 

AGREEMENT    GIVEN ''aT    MEETING    WiTH    EAST 

Central  Area  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  2,  1967 
(By  Philip  Sporn,  chairman.  System  Develop- 
ment Committee,  American  Electric  Power 
Co.,  Inc.) 

First,  I  want  to  add  my  expression  of  ap- 
preciation to  that  of  Lee  Rice,  to  the  many 
members  of  the  Congress,  to  those  from  the 
ECA.  and  others  who  are  here,  and  to  tell  you 
how  delighted  I  am  at  this  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
ability of  power  supply  through  regional  co- 
ordination of  Interconnected  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  It  is,  by  the  way.  a 
subject  with  which  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned and  have  been  working  on  continu- 
ously since  roughly  March  1919,  or  over  a 
period  of  48  years. 

With  our  long  experience  In  this  regard, 
we  should  as  a  nation  be,  and  we  are,  the 
most  knowledgeable  in  the  world  in  electric 
power,  electric  power  systems,  and  In  the 
business  of  providing  reliable  electric  service. 
After  all.  the  electric  lamp,  which  started  It, 
was  an  American  Invention  and  the  business 
of  power  supply  to  the  public  was  also  In- 
vented by  the  Inventor  of  the  electric  lamp, 
Thomas  Edison,  In  1882,  as  we  all  know.  For 
many  decades,  with  but  6^.  of  the  world's 
population,  we  have  been  supplying  over 
one-third  of  the  world's  total  electric  energy. 
During  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  a  quality  of  service  unequaled  any- 
where else — notwithstanding  the  tragic  event 
of  a  year  ago  last  November. 

On  November  9,  1965.  the  Northeast  section 
of  the  United  States  suffered  a  blackout  of 
from  a  few  minutes  to  13.5  hours  and  the 
Northeast  section  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  suffered  a  traumatic  shock. 

This  trauma  is  not  over,  and  true  to  the 
famous  dictum  of  Hegel  that  people  and  gov- 
ernments never  have  learned  anything  from 
history,  we,  too,  are  repeating  in  many  cases 
a  dubious  pattern  of  behavior  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence. All  sorts  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  brought  In.  or  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  unasked,  to  tell  us  what 
Is  or  was  wrong  with  us:  all  kinds  of  Indus- 
tries— aircraft  manufacturers,  dlesel  engine 
manufacturers,  computer  manufacturers; 
professionals  of  every  kind— physicists,  law- 
yers, sales  specialists,  public  administrators, 
foreign  power  systems  of  a  size  smaller  than 
that  of  one  of  oiu-  larger  cities  where  outages 
have  been  fairly  commonplace,  and  now  and 
then  even  engineers  and  executives — all  have 
come  In  with  a  commendatory  desire  to  serve, 
all  having  an  egalitarian  but  negligible  un- 
derstanding of  a  complex  technology,  and  all 
having  an  equal — some  even  more  than 
equal — confidence  In  the  efficacy  of  their  pre- 
scriptions. All  these  have  rushed  In  with 
proposals  before  state  commissions,  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  public  bodies  In 
general,  and  with  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  operate  Interconnected  systems  so  as 
to  give  absolute  reliability  of  service.  With- 
out question  some  of  these  prescriptions  will 
be  filled,  but  whether  they  help  the  patient 
Is  doubtful. 


But  Why  not  try  learning  from  history- 
history  which  we  made  painfully,  step  by 
step,  in  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  im- 
portant areas  of  the  United  States — the  East- 
Central  Area?  Why  not  examine  what  we 
have  done,  what  we  have  learned  through 
research  and  analysis  and  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  and  select  that  part  of  it  which 
is  good  and  that  part  which  is  susceptible  to 
Improvement  to  make  it  even  better?  Is  this 
too  rational  a  way  to  proceed?  Why  not  try 
it?    This  is  exactly  what  ECA  has  done. 

We  studied  our  history  and  our  perform- 
ance over  the  past  40  years  or  so,  reasoning 
from  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  what  has 
transpired  in  these  last  40  years,  from  our 
World  War  II  experience,  from  a  fund  of 
experience  over  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years  In  the  development  of  the  National 
Power  Survey — specific  conclusions  of  which 
I  am  not  in  complete  agreement  with— from 
the  critical  test  that  one  part  of  the  power 
systems  of  the  United  States  was  given  in 
November  1965.  and  from  a  great  deal  of 
work  ,',nd  analysis  we  have  made  in  the  past 
15  months  since  that  tragic  and  traumatic 
event.  On  the  basis  of  all  of  this  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fundamentals  we  have  devel- 
oped over  these  40  years  have  a  Gibraltar- 
like soUdity.  but  that  some  of  the  structure 
built  on  these  foundations  needs  reinforcing. 
Now.  what  is  it  that  we  have  done  iis  an 
industry  in  the  past  40  years  that  has  brought 
us  to  the  present  state  of  affairs?  Essentially. 
three  important  developments  have  taken 
place: 

A.  We  have  expanded  the  power  systems 
of  the  country  roughly  sixteenfold. 

B.  We  have  developed  some  highly  in- 
tegrated power  systems,  and  we  have  greatly 
extended  the  concept  of  interconnection 
among  separate  power  systems. 

C.  Whether  because  of  our  haste,  or  be- 
cause of  mistaken  ideas  of  economy,  or  even 
because  of  failure  to  understand,  we  as  an 
industry  in  some  instances  have  done  a  su- 
perficial Job  of  planning  and  engineering,  of 
developing  Interconnected  systems  and  In 
their  coordination.  In  many  cases  we  have 
done  a  poor  Job  In  critically  examining,  as- 
sessing, and  testing  interconnected  systems. 
This  has  Incorrectly  cast  doubt  on  the  de- 
sirability of  Interconnection  and  coordina- 
tion. It  Is  not  Interconnection  and  coordi- 
nation that  are  at  fault,  but  Improper  or  In- 
adequate Interconnection  and  coordination. 

It  was  this  kind  of  thing — Inadequate  in- 
terconnection  and   Improper   coordination 

that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  found 
was  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  November 
9,  1965.  It  was  not  some  minor  trouble  like 
Improperly  set  relays. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of  reliability 
does  not  rest,  therefore,  upon  the  discovery 
or  Introduction  of  a  new  technology,  but 
rather  upon  the  diligent  application  of  well- 
developed  principles  of  system  planning  and 
analysis  and  of  Interconnected  operation. 
The  mechanism  adopted  by  the  ECA  group 
of  companies  to  assure  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  this  objective  is  embodied  In  a  relia- 
bility-focused agreement  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  bulk  power  supply  facilities  of 
all  the  interconnected  companies  within  a 
rational  regionally-defined  area.  The  area 
we  chose  was  based  on  our  historical  develop- 
ment of  coordination  of  facilities  over  a 
period  of  more  than  40  years  which  by  now 
has  resulted  In  a  strongly  interconnected 
group  of  systems  with  major  ties  outside  the 
area.  In  carrying  out  Its  Interestate  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  in  electric  power,  the 
FPC  has  classified  this  area  as  the  East  Cen- 
tral Area. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  tell 
you  something  of  the  physical  and  electrical 
characteristics  of  the  East  Central  Area  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
In  one  case  In  comparison  with  a  foreign 
country.  I  would  like  to  list  some  the  most 
important  Items: 

1.  The  following  are  the  23  companies  par- 
ticipating in  this  agreement: 


App.Tlachian  Power  Company.  The  Cincin- 
nati Gas  &  Electric  Company.  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company.  Columbus 
and  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Company.  The 
Dayton  Power  and  Liglit  Company,  Duquesne 
Light  Company  Indiana  i:  Michigan  riectric 
Company,  Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Cor- 
poration. IndK:n:.poIis  Power  iK:  Light  Com- 
pany. Kentucky  Power  Company,'  Kentucky 
Utilities  Comp^sny.  Louisville  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company.  Monongahela  Power  Com- 
pai;y,  Northtrn  Indiana  Public  Service  Com- 
pa:  y,  Ohio  Edison  Company.-  Ohio  Power 
Company,  Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corporation. 
Pennsylvania  Power  Comp.-.ny  ■  The  Potomac 
Edison  Company.^  Public  Service  Companv 
of  Indiana.  Inc  .  Southern  Indiana  G;«  and 
Electric  Company,  the  Toledo  Edison  Com- 
;>any.   and   West   Penn   Power   Company- 

2.  ECA  covers  the  power  supplv  companies 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  a  portion  of  Marv- 
land,  all  of  Ohio,  all  of  Indiana,  a  small  por- 
tion of  southwest  Michigan,  almost  all  of 
West  Virginia,  the  western  part  of  V'lrpinia. 
most  of  Kentucky,  and  a  small  part  of  Ten- 
nessee All  the  investor-owned  companies 
in  this  area  are  presently  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. It  also  covers  the  two  other  major 
companies  in  Michigan — Consumers  Power 
and  Detroit  Edison— which  as  yet  are  not 
members  of  ECA.  but  which  will  Join  upon 
the  completion  of  the  facihties  now  under 
construction  that  will  solidlv  interconnect 
their  systems  with  the  group. 

3.  This  is  a  highly  compact  area,  spanning 
roughly  400  by  400  miles  It  covers  a  hlRhly 
productive  part  of  the  United  States  and  is 
highly  diversified  as  to  population,  resources, 
and  industry. 

4.  Population  and  electric  energy-wise  the 
area  is  highly  developed  and  is  a  significant 
part  of  the  United  States  It  is  true  it  covers 
only  4  3';  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  utilizes  about  13',  of  the  nations 
electric  energy. 

5  The  major  generating  plants  of  the  area 
are  among  the  country's  most  noted  steam- 
electric  plants,  including  such  great  energy 
producing  centers  as  St  Clair.  Karn.  Mitch- 
ell. Gallagher.  Cane  Run.  Brown.  Cliftv 
Creek.  Beckjord.  Clinch  River.  Bay  Shore'. 
Eastlake.  Sammis.  Cardinal.  Ft.  Martin.  Mus- 
kingum River,  and  many  more.  These  plants 
are  well  distributed  throughout  the  area. 
This  is  a  unique  and  important  character- 
istic in  providing  a  basis  for  reUabilltv  of 
service 

6.  All  this  generation  is  tied  together  bv  a 
complete  and  very  substantial  grid  of  trans- 
mission, operating  at  138  kv.  230  kv,  345  kv, 
500  kv,  and  very  soon  765  kv  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  area.  The  network  Includes 
major  ties  to  systems  outside  the  area  in 
Illinois.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

7.  It  is  the  most  heavily  Interconnected 
area  in  the  United  States.  There  are  In  ex- 
istence within  the  area  61  Interconnections 
of  138.000  volU  or  higher. 

8.  There  are  also  many  strong  intercon- 
nections to  area  contiguoxis  to  ECA  These 
comprise  35  ties  at  138,000  volts  or  higher 

9.  One  of  the  important  basics  of  a  power 
supply  area  Is  to  have  Its  transmission  facil- 
ities move  up  in  strength  or  capability  in 
step  with  the  growth  in  generation.  This 
also  is  going  on  in  ECA. 

10.  At  the  same  time  interconnections  are 
also  being  heavily  strengthened  with  svstems 
outside  ECA. 

11.  Major  facilities  being  added  currently 
to  the  ECA  system  are.  I  believe,  verv  im- 
pressive: close  to  4.700  miles  of  high-voltage 
transmission  lines,  almost  15  million  kilo- 
watts of  new  generating  capacity,  and  33  new 
high-voltage  Interconnections. 

12.  The  size  and  Intensive  development  of 


■  American   Electric   Power   Company   Sys- 
tem. 

■'  Allegheny  Power  System. 
'Ohio  Edison  Svstem. 
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the  power  systema  In  the  ECA  are  sharply 
broxight  out  by  a  comparison  with  all  of 
France.  With  an  ECA  population  of  25  mil- 
lion versus  Prance's  50  million,  the  1965  peak 
demand  supplied  in  the  ECA  was  26.3  million 
kilowatts  versus  the  French  18.5  million,  a 
ratio  of  1.43  to  1  Energy  sales  In  the  ECA 
were  160  billion  kllowatt-hours  versus 
Prance's  100  billion,  thus  giving  a  per  capita 
energy  ratio  of  3.2  to  1.  We  are  not  com- 
paring this  area  of  the  United  States  with 
some  underdeveloped  country,  but  with  one 
of  the  most  technologically  advanced,  highly 
Civilized,  highly  industrialized  modern  coun- 
tries, and  In  the  estimation  of  Its  leader  at 
least,  second  to  no  other  country  In  anything. 
But  they  cannot  claim  that  in  electric  energy. 

The  ECA  area.  It  we  include  the  systems 
of  Consumers  Power  and  Detroit  Edison,  h;is 
today  a  demand  of  33  million  kllow.itls  and 
win.  by  the  end  of  the  century,  have  a  de- 
mand for  some  165  million  kilowatts  with  an 
annual  energy  generation  of  800  million  kilo- 
watt-hours. It  has  the  means  for  assuring 
the  economical  growth  and  development  of 
the  power  resources  within  the  area,  and  all 
the  necessary  components  for  achieving  com- 
plete reliability.  With  these  elements  con- 
tinued as  the  demand  and  supply  bases  grow, 
the  present  high  degree  of  reliability  will  be 
not  only  maintained,  but  will  be  augmented 
and  strengthened  still  further. 

Stated  in  another  w.iy,  this  coordinated 
area,  provided  with  adequate  capacity  and 
strength  in  the  Interconnecting  media,  that 
Is,  the  transmission  lines  and  their  protective 
facilities,  with  the  systems  In  the  area  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  continuous  operation 
In  synchronism  on  an  area  basis,  will  suc- 
cessfully and  completely  solve  the  problem 
of  area  service  reliability.  At  the  same  time 
It  can  realize  substantially  in  full  all  the 
economies  of  acAle.  It  can  do  the  latter  by 
separate  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
not  In  conflict  any  of  the  requirements  or  ob- 
ligations of  the  ECA  Reliability  Coordina- 
tion Agreement.  The  systems  within  ECA 
have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  In 
the  past  their  ability  to  stay  together  and 
give  service  unsurpitssed  for  continuity  and 
reliability.  There  surely  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  ability  to  continue  to  do  this  In  the 
future  and  to  do  it  even  more  effectively  with 
the  help  of  the  new  .agreement  we  have  Just 
entered  Into  to  provide  continuous  coordina- 
tion. 

This  agreement  to  provide  the  mechanism 
for  the  implementation  of  continuous  coordi- 
nation Is  one  of  the  simplest.  It  contains 
eleven  brief  articles  running  to  approxi- 
mately 2.000  words.  It  sets  up  an  Executive 
Board  and  a  Coordination  Review  Commit- 
tee.    This  Is  the  heart  of  the  agreement. 

The  Coordination  Review  Committee  Is 
charged  with  the  task  to  'In  conjunction 
with  each  party,  review  and  evaluate  such 
party's  planning  lor  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  and  other  matters  relevant 
to  the  reliability  of  the  ECA  Companies'  bulk 
power  supply."  This  has  to  be  done  on  a 
continuing  basis.  To  supply  the  element  of 
continuity,  tlie  Agreement  provides  for  an 
Executive  Manager 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  continuity  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Coordination  Review 
Committee  and  the  Implied  acceptance  of 
the  self-dlsclpUne  Imposed  on  the  members 
once  the  effect  of  any  new  facilities  on  the 
reliability  of  the  ECA  companies'  bulk  power 
supply  system  has  been  determined.  A  de- 
termination having  been  made  that  a  given 
addition  to  or  modification  of  existing  fa- 
cilities would  Jeopardize  the  continued  safe 
operation  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  it  Is  Im- 
plicit that  changes  to  make  possible  such 
safe  operation  will  be  made  In  the  design  be- 
fore the  facility  Is  built. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  more  words 
about  continuity  of  service,  system  disturb- 
ances, stability  and  Instability,  and  cascad- 
ing or  disconnecting  operations  \^lch  can 
result  In  a  Hiajor  area  Interruption, 


Under  normal  conditions  all  the  machines 
generating  power  on  an  electric  system  are 
in  synchronism  and  electromagnetlcally  In- 
terlocked and  operating  completely  In  step, 
I.e.,  all  of  the  generators  are  operating  at 
exactly  the  same  speed  of  rotation.  The 
rotors  of  each  of  the  generators  are  slightly 
advanced  of  the  f>osltion  they  would  occupy 
at  no  load.  This  angle  of  advance  actually 
determines  how  much  of  the  total  load  each 
of  the  machines  carries. 

However,  when  a  severe  disturbance  oc- 
curs on  the  system,  there  Is  a  quick  and 
sharp  readjustment  of  these  rotor  angles. 
Since  machines  have  Inertia,  or  fly-wheel 
effect,  in  the  process  of  their  adjustment 
they  will  overswing.  This  all  happens  auto- 
matically, and  in  small  fractions  of  a  second. 
With  systems  having  strong  transmission 
between  generating  sources,  this  overswing 
win  quickly  correct  Itself  and  the  rotors 
will  steady  down  to  new  positions.  But,  If 
the  Interconnecting  system  facilities  are  In- 
adequate In  some  way.  this  overswing  will 
continue,  perhaps  Into  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a  hunting  and  a 
movement  of  power  between  the  rotors,  one 
against   the  other  in  space,  so  to  speak. 

Whether  under  such  conditions  these  ma- 
chines will  continue  to  stay  In  synchronism 
Is  dependent  upon  many  factors.  Including 
the  amount  of  readjustment  of  the  rotor 
angles  which  has  taken  place,  the  Inertia  of 
the  turbine-generators,  the  condition  of  ex- 
citation on  generator  fields,  the  losses  In  the 
system,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Interconnect- 
ing lines.  When  In  any  such  readjustment 
involving  a  sudden  change  In  load  they  settle 
d"wn  and  maintain  synchronism,  the  ma- 
chines are  said  to  be  stable  or  to  have  tran- 
sient stability;  when  they  do  not,  the  system 
will  be  unstable  and  will  break  apart.  By 
and  large  this  will  happen  in  a  series  of 
steps,  each  one  of  which  makes  the  next  one 
Inevitable,  so  that  there  Is  a  cascading  effect 
which  results  In  the  breaking  up  of  the 
system. 

Now,  stability  and  cascading  are  not  a 
new  problem.  It  is  at  least  50  years  old. 
It  was  recognized  long  ago  and  the  solution 
to  it  Is  clearly  determined.  The  great  Steln- 
metz,  who  w;is  considered  the  technological 
patron  saint  of  alternating  current  systems 
the  world  over  had  a  hand  in  analyzing  it 
and  hundreds  of  able  utility  technologists 
have  since  become  familiar  with  It.  It  Is  a 
phenomenon  taught  In  every  good  engineer- 
ing school  that  has  the  vision  and  courage 
to  have  a  chair  In  electric  power.  We  un- 
derstand system  stability,  know  how  to  cal- 
culate It,  and  know  how  to  plan  our  systems 
so  as  to  avoid  unstable  conditions. 

This  Is  done  dally  In  connectio'i  with 
complicated  planning  and  operating  prob- 
lems and  has  been  done  among  separate  but 
Interconnected  systems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
In  our  area  for  many  years.  Over  these 
years  literally  thousands  of  stability  calcu- 
lations have  been  carried  out.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  for  many  years  used  the  most 
modern  digital  computer  programs.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  lu  the  predetermination  of  system 
performance  that  the  digital  computer  has 
been  particularly  invaluable  to  the  system 
pl.muer    and   designer. 

The  Important  ingredient  we  are  Intro- 
ducing In  the  new  ECA  agreement  is  to  be 
completely  sure  that  all  these  examinations 
and  calculations  of  Inter -system  effects  are 
systematically  made  and  taken  into  account 
In  advance  of  building  system  facilities 
rather  than  after  they  are  built  and  put  to- 
gether and  operating  and  found  wanting. 

To  the  specific  inquiry — can  we  actually 
determine  without  question  the  performance 
(if  the  system  and  assure  Its  reliable  per- 
formance If  we  study  It  in  advance — the 
answer  is  yes,  categorically  yes. 

The  beautiful  Tacoma  Narrows  bridge, 
which  wrecked  Itself  in  1940.  failed  because 
It  was  unstable.    Had  a  stability  determina- 


tion been  made  In  advance  of  Its  construc- 
tion, it  would  clearly  have  shown  its  un- 
stable characteristics  and  the  design  could 
very  easily  have  been  modified  to  avoid  the 
wreck.  By  the  same  token,  an  Inadequately 
designed  electric  power  system  can  become 
unstable  when  a  fault  or  severe  disturbance 
occurs. 

The  kind  of  phenomena  that  can  occur  on 
an  Inadequately  designed  power  system  can 
be  clearly  anticipated.  We  can  determine  its 
performance  in  advance  and  we  can  work 
out  the  remedial  steps  to  make  an  unstable 
system  Into  a  perfectly  stable  system  by 
simulated  testing  before  a  dollar  Is  actually 
expended  in  construction  of  facilities.  Simu- 
lated testing,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
is  what  we  will  carry  out  continuously  and 
unremittingly  in  the  ECA.  The  Agreement 
pledges  the  good  faith  of  the  people  who 
have  signed  it  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  phases  of 
Joint  action  Involved  In  coordination,  but 
they  are  minor.  The  ImfKirtant  item  Is  that 
systems  are  propterly  coordinated  to  be  able 
to  st.iy  together  reliably  under  all  conditions. 
All  the  rest  Is  commentary. 

A  natural  question  Is  what  other  systems 
In  the  East  Central  Area  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  ECA  Reliability  Coordination 
Agreement.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  agree- 
ment Is  to  augment  the  reliability  of  the 
bulk  power  supply  in  the  area.  It  follows 
that  to  qualify  for  membership  a  system 
must  now  operate  sufBcient  generation  and 
transmission  facilities,  the  performance  of 
which  could  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
reliability  of  the  area's  bulk  power  supply. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  members,  such  a  system 
must  be  willing  to  submit  its  plans  for  inter- 
connection and  Its  future  plans  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  additions  for  re- 
view by  the  ECA  members,  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  proposed  Interconnection  or  new 
facilities  will  not  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  reliability  of  the  area's  bulk  power  sup- 
ply. Also,  that  such  a  system  must  be  willing 
to  work  out  the  necessary  changes,  modifica- 
tions or  additions  in  Its  plans  to  avoid  such 
deleterious  effects. 

As  to  very  small  investor-owned  companies 
and  municipals,  it  Is  believed  that  their  in- 
terests can  best  be  met  by  firm  power  ar- 
rangements with  the  contiguous  larger  util- 
ity systems.  In  general,  these  smaller 
systems  will  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
bulk  power  system  reliability  of  the  area. 

While  having  no  doubts  about  the  bene- 
fits, and  thus  the  need  for  maintaining 
existing  ties  and  exploring  opportunities  for 
future  ties  to  systems  outside  the  area,  the 
group  still  dqes  not  consider  It  advisable  to 
extend  the  membership  beyond  the  East 
Central  Area.  It  Is  believed  that  the  size  of 
the  area  and  the  number  of  participants 
should  not  be  increased  beyond  the  Michi- 
gan companies  and  any  other  systems  within 
the  area  which  might  qualify  as  ECA  mem- 
bers Also.  It  Is  hoped  that  more  or  less 
similar  reliability  coordination  areas  will  be 
developed  to  embrace  contiguous  systems 
outside  the  bovindarles  of  ECA. 

We  executed  this  agreement  some  six 
weeks  ago  and  It  is  In  effective  operation 
right  now.  Thus,  at  the  first  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board,  held  February 
25,  the  Board  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
first  step  should  be  a  complete  reliability 
Inventory  of  the  area.  This  will  be  done 
even  though  extensive  analyses  have  already 
been  carried  out  by  many  of  the  companies 
in  the  area,  taking  into  account  both  inter- 
connections within  the  area  and  to  outside 
areas.  We  believe  that  this  agreement, 
coupled  with  the  firm  resolve  of  the  ECA 
companies,  will  provide  the  assurance  of 
areawlde  rellablUty  while  allowing  the  freest 
kind  of  individual  system  development  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  cooperation  be- 
tween any  number  of  Its  various  members  or 
member  groups.  Of  this  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1967,  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  2601  to  2603, 
a  table — table  2 — showing  the  amounts 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  that  could 
be  made  available  to  each  of  the  States 
for  reimbursable  obligations  during  fiscal 
year  1967,  without  exceeding  estimated 
revenues  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
the  amounts  frozen  by  the  administra- 


tion. This  table,  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  recent  years,  shows  that  for  the 
States  to  obligate  up  to  $4.4  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967 — which  amount  can 
be  financed  by  the  highway  trust  fund — 
approximately  $5.4  billion  of  obligational 
authority  would  have  to  be  released  to 
the  States.  The  fact  that  all  States  do 
not  obligate  all  of  their  funds  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  made  avail- 
able has  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
release  of  obligational  authority  in  past 
years,  resulting  in  an  annual  carryover  of 
about  $1  bilhon  in  obligational  authority. 
This  permits  the  States  that  are  able  to 
do  so  to  obligate  their  apportionments 
as  fast  as  the  trust  fund  will  permit, 
rather  than  holding  all  the  States  back 
to  the  obligation  level  of  the  slower 
States. 

On   March   2,   1967,   I  placed   in   the 
Record,    pages    5182    to    5183,    a    table 


reflecting  chsinges  produced  by  the  re- 
leases of  an  additional  $175  milhon  to 
all  the  Stat€s  for  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  right-of-way  acquisition,  which 
$175  million  was  released  February  28, 
1967.  and  some  $41  million  to  two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Today,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a 
revised  table  reflecting  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  additional  $350  million  re- 
leased to  all  the  States,  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  on  March 
17,  1967,  and  which  will  be  eflfective  April 
1,  1967.  The  information  contained  in 
this  chart  clearly  reveals  that  $1,568,459.- 
235  of  apportioned  Federal-aid  highway 
funds,  which  could  be  made  available  for 
reimbursable  obligations  during  fiscal 
year  1967,  remains  frozen  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  updated  table  follows: 


AmouniB  of  Ftderal-iud  l„„hwa>>  fuu,is  that  roul.l  he  made  available  for  rcimbvrsahle  obliuations  during  fiscal  u<nr 


1967,  without  exrtnlinfi 
ch  funds  frozen  by  the 


fitiite 


Amounts  of  apportioned  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  that  could  ho  mudc  availuhlp 
for  nnnil.ursaiile  ol'ligations  durinc  h-ical 
vi'ar  1W17 


Limitations  imposed  hv  the  administration  on  the  ohljcation  of 
Ft'doriil-aid  liigliway  funds  during  fiscal  year  1667 


Unohlipated 
reimbursahlc 
ohlipations 
carried  for- 
ward from 
fiscal  vear 

latic 


Additional 

amounts  that 

could  be  made 

available 


Total 
amounts 
tliat  could 

Ih'  made 
availaljle 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona, -_ 

Arkansiis 

Califoniio. , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Fiori'la 

(jeorpia. _ 

Hawaii 

Idaho _... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa.s 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland _ 

Ma,ssachusetls 

Michigan. 

Miruiesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebratika 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OreRon 

I'emisylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Pculli  Dakota 

Tennessee I 

Texas 

rtah W, 

Vermont 

Virginia 

W:isl. melon 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming WVJ. 

District  of  Columbia., 
ruerlo  Kico 

Total 


$4S, 

■2. 
13. 

8, 
30, 

5, 

9, 
17, 
16, 
53, 
15. 
23 
W, 

4 

4. 
3(1, 

2, 


lie. 

3.5, 
14, 
3, 
4, 

Hi, 

30, 

5, 

«2, 
15, 


47. 

2, 

£6. 

3, 

1, 

4! 

5, 

9, 
19. 

7, 
25, 
10, 

1. 

3. 
94, 

6, 


706,  555 
(112,  S'22 
579,  405 
52>«,  891 
573,  1-24 
lf>5,  072 
5(i«,  5(18 
52(;,  378 
516, 890 
321,3'29 
,  028,  354 
,512,122 
,3(11,411 
88(1,  720 
857,  4fi2 
083,  fi^n 
M\,m} 
917.(170 
776.  (r22 
362.  346 
S73,  661 
476.  565 
287,  4(» 

077,  (189 
649,  702 
019,  .380 
392.  793 

,  204,  452 
,  844.  743 
,  232.  (Kll 
4K1,  234 
,  735.  7,'.3 
994 
7,906 
,179,738 
,  02>>,  097 
,710,  113 
,  606,  484 
,  879.  519 

078,  420 
647,  689 
105.  4S.'1 
207,  054 
2^9,  3M 
662.  260 
664.734 
»20.  556 
C49,  034 
319,228 
848,  870 
71,5,  9S0 
02s,  398 


1,029,385,233 


$91,  949. 

40.  404. 

64.  477, 

39,  (i89, 
3><8.  061, 

.^5,  734. 

80.  .502, 

10,  337. 

9.5,  ,562. 

71,  (W. 

33,  626. 
28. 933, 

234,  848, 
96,  41f>. 
61,  442. 
44,9.S1, 
86,  542, 

101,  192, 
21,69,5, 
65,  944. 
89,  645, 

133,  S(;7, 

102,  305, 
51,804, 

1*,  275, 
4S,  807, 

34,  143, 
29,911, 
20,  647. 

107.  769, 
.53,  061. 

229.  264, 
.54,  ,337, 
26,  283, 

24ti,  .546, 
53,  948, 
73,  104, 

205,  237, 
23,  9M, 
34.  227. 
41,886, 
93,351, 

228.920, 
60,  444, 
2>.,  0,53, 

]2;i,  92;i, 
97.  247, 
87,  '293, 
50,  875, 
42, 1.53, 
SO.  276. 
6,  627, 


107 
391 
3hl 

081 

9H8 

732 

314 

680 

162 

410 

047 

946 

593 

521 

(X14 

2t»l 

74S 

631 

8311 

078 

511 

415 

•'47 

606 

6(j3 

210 

170 

065 

714 

326 

492 

106 

Wi3 

769 

138 

2.59 

672 

836 

293 

551 

.505 

303 

087 

805 

8;i8 

826 
495 
256 
316 
529 
060 
027 


S'140, 
65, 
(57, 
.53, 

396, 
>..', 
81., 
19, 

113, 
87, 
86. 
44. 

2,58, 

157! 
f*, 
49. 

117. 

104. 
24, 

l'*5, 

12.5, 

14X, 

10,5, 
5.5. 

118, 
~K 
39. 
3-2, 
31, 

200, 
53, 

244, 
54, 
26, 

293, 
61 

261  i 
27, 
35, 
43, 
97, 

234, 
69, 
47, 

131, 

123, 


46 

144 

12 


6.5.5.  662 
017.  213 
0,56,  7S6 
217,972 
(»^5,  112 
H99,  S04 
06h,  hT2 
864,  0.58 
,  079,  052 
,  a53,  739 
,  654,  401 
,  446.  068 
,  150.  (Ki4 
,  299,  241 
■299,  466 
064,  943 
184,  438 
110,301 
471,852 
356,  424 
519.  172  I 
343.  9S0  I 
.593,113 
881,  695 
9'25.  305 
K26.  590 
.535,  963 
115.  .517 
492.  457 
001,  327 
,  .544,  726 
,  999,  S.59 
,  33>.,  6.^>. 
,291,675 
,  725, 876 
,  97ii.  356 
.814.785 
,  h44.  320 
,860,812 
305,  971 
.534, 194 
456,  7h6 
127,141 
734. 1S6 
716. 104 
588,  560 
168,051 
942,290 
194,  544 
102.  399 
992.  MO 
655.  425 


Original 

limitation 

imposed 

-Nov.  23, 1966 


Additional 
obligational 
authority  for 
preliminary 

engineering 
and  right-of- 
wav  released 
Feb.  28,  1967 


Other  obli- 
gational 

authority 
released  sub-  I 

sei|uent  to    1 
Nov.  23,  1966 


Additional 

obligational 

authority 

released 

e  fleet ive 

Apr    1,  1967 


$68,685. 
31,016. 
48,110, 
29,  772, 

289,  184! 
41,  743, 
59,  869. 
7,  774. 
71,401, 
.53,  307, 
2.5.  047. 

21.  683, 
173,109. 

72.  OS4. 
46,  124, 
33,  823, 
64.  .595, 

75,  426. 
16,264. 

49,  226, 
66,  874] 

100,  139. 

76,  429, 

38,  8.5.5, 
80,  924, 
36.  .563, 
•25.  690, 

22,  398, 
15,  421, 

50,  3(a. 

39,  640, 
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J  For  completing  gaps  in  Interstate  Route  70 
To  cover  previous  obligation  overdraft  of  approxiniatelv  $1.000,CX)0and  $2,000,000 
new  obligational  authoritv  without  limitation. 


'.If'  [.'^'"■'''■'■'^y  projects  approved  between  July  1.  1966.  and  Nov.  23.  196f. 
«$4  4  billion  including  amounts  deducted  for  administrative  ar.d  research  costs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
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NOISE  POLLUTION 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KuPFERMAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  night.  March  13,  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Society  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  on  the  subject  of 
"Noise  Pollution." 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Einhorn 
Auditorium  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
in  my  district  in  New  York  City. 

The  program  of  the  evening  follows: 
Noise  Pollution 

The  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
M.C.,  Representative  from  the  17th  District 
of  New  York:  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  B.S.:  Columbia  Law  School.  L  L.B.: 
Member  of  the  New  York  Bar:  Admitted  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court:  formerly  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Law,  New  York  Law 
School:  formerly  President  Federal  Bar 
Ass'n..  covering  New  Jersey.  Connecticut  and 
New  York;  President  of  the  City  Club  of 
New  York;  City  Councilm;in  (1962-1966); 
Member  of  the  New  York  State  Bar:  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar:  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Patron  of  the  International  Bar  Asso- 
ciation;   Society    of    Medical    Jurisprudence. 

Abstract:  A  discussion  of  the  trauma  of 
everyday  noise,  voice  and  hearing  loss;  air- 
craft noise  control:  evalu.ating  of  the  effect 
of  noise:  recognition  by  the  Courts  of  "noise 
pollution";  the  supersonic  boom;  legislation 
by  the  Congress  necessary. 

Presentation  of  the  Society  Medallion  to 
Past  President.  Milton  Helpern,  M  D. 

Resolution  In  Memorial  to  Past  President 
Horace  E.  Ayers.  M.D. 

The  meeting  was  piesided  over  by  the 
society's  President  Edward  S.  Black- 
stone,  Esq  .  well-known  New  York  at- 
torney. 

The  function  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  from  their  own  prospectus 
is: 

The  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudfnce 

The  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  Is 
organized  for  the  investigation,  study  and 
advancement  of  the  Science  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
standard  of  Medical  Expert  Testimony. 
Lawyers,  Physicians  and  Chemists  of  good 
standing  In  their  respective  professions  and 
teachers  in  approved  Law  and  Medical 
Schools  are  eligible  to  apply  for  membership 
upon  endorsement  by  two  society  members 
of  their  own  professions. 

A  past  president  of  the  society  is  Dr. 
Milton  Helpern,  the  renowned  medical 
examiner  of  New  York  City,  who  at  this 
meeting  received  the  society's  medallion 
for  his  great  contributions. 

I  discussed  my  proposed  legislation  on 
noise  pollution,  H.R.  2819,  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  H.R.  14602  in  the  89th 
Congress — and  my  previous  statements 
which  will  be  found  in  the  CoNGKEssioifAL 
Record,  volume  112,  part  7,  pages  8745- 
8768,  9470-9477;  volume  112,  part  8,  page 
9679;  May  16,  1966,  daily  Record,  page 
A2629;  volume  112.  part  9,  pages  12219- 
12205;  August  1.  1966,  daily  Record,  page 


A4048;  volume  112,  part  14,  pages  18233- 
18257;  volume  112,  part  15,  page  20388; 
volume  112,  part  20,  pages  27803-27824, 
27874;  January  17,  1967,  page  614;  Janu- 
ary 18,  1967,  pages  788-810;  January  26, 
1967,  pages  1739-1742;  and  February  6, 
1967,  pages  2582-2539. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  the  problems  of  noise  continue  to  l>e 
of  great  concern  to  the  community. 


the  29.000  who  continue  to  suffer  dis- 
crimination and  financial  hardship. 


H.R.  2068  FAILS  TO  INCLUDE  AN  IN- 
COME LIMITATIONS  INCREASE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
LangenI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
express  my  disappointment  that  H.R. 
2068,  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  last  week  and  now  before  the 
House  for  consideration,  fails  to  include 
an  income  limitations  increase. 

Wiule  it  provides  for  a  much  deserved 
cost-of-living  increase  in  veterans'  pen- 
sions. H.R.  2068  still  fails  to  help  the 
more  than  29,000  veterans,  widows,  and 
survivors  who  had  their  monthly  pen- 
sions reduced  or  wiped  out  completely  as 
a  result  of  the  1965  social  security  in- 
crease. That  is  why  I  participated  in 
the  effort  to  raise  veterans'  income  limi- 
tations. 

I  vigorously  supported  the  Langen  vet- 
erans pension  equity  bill  in  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  earlier  this 
month.  My  bill  would  have  boosted  in- 
come limitations  by  20  percent  as  well  as 
increased  pension  payments. 

If  my  bill  would  have  been  enacted,  it 
would  have  fully  restored  the  monthly 
pensions  reduced  or  wiped  out  completely 
for  those  29,000  deserving  citizens. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  vet- 
erans' pensions  cut  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  should  not  be 
fully  restored. 

I  am  pleased,  though,  that  the  commit- 
tee-approved bill  provides  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing rate  increase  for  all  veterans,  widows, 
and  survivors  receiving  pension  under 
Public  Law  86-211,  as  amended,  with  a 
substantially  greater  increase  for  widows 
and  widows  with  children  in  the  lowest 
income  categories;  grants  certain  war- 
time benefits  not  previously  provided  to 
veterans  serving  in  th<?  Armed  Forces 
after  Au?:ust  4,  1964;  grants  additional 
benefits  to  those  serving  after  January 
31,  1955;  and  increases  educational  al- 
lowances payable  to  veterans  receiving 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  including 
many  features  similar  to  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  bill  I  introduced 
last  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  income  limita- 
tions increase  was  not  Included  in  HJR. 
2068.  I  Intend  to  renew  my  fight  to 
amend  veterans'  pension  laws  so  as  to 
assure  pension  equity  to  all  recipients, 
with  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 


INTERNATIONAL     COFFEE     AGREE- 
MENT IS  A  FAILURE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNol  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
ago,  the  United  States  entered  into  an 
international  cartel  to  control  the  price 
of  coffee.  The  name  of  that  cartel  is 
the  "International  Coffee  Agreement" 
and  it  has  proven  to  be  an  albatross 
around  the  neck  of  the  American  house- 
wife and  the  American  coffee  industry, 
both  of  whom  have  been  saddled  with 
the  higher  than  supply  would  warrant, 
cartel-set  coffee  prices. 

Our  Department  of  State,  concerned 
with  its  own  irons  in  the  fires,  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  goodwill  of  the  rich 
Latin  American  coffee  growers,  responds 
to  this  state  of  affairs  by  purring  that 
"we  should  perhaps  be  cheered  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  coffee." 
Now  apart  from  chiding  the  Department 
of  State  on  its  usage  of  insipid  phraseol- 
ogy; that  is.  "we  should  perhaps  be 
cheered,"  I  will  confine  myself  to  saying 
that  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
is  a  proven  failure,  which  the  State  De- 
partment knows  only  too  well. 

On  March  3,  the  Green  Coffee  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  joined  the  Green  Cof- 
fee Association  of  New  Orleans  in  urging 
the  Department  of  State  to  withdraw 
the  United  States  from  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  As  my  first  enclo- 
sure, I  include  the  text  of  the  Green  Cof- 
fee Association's  March  3,  1967,  letter  to 
Anthony  M.  Solomon,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
signed  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hunger,  associa- 
tion president,  in  which  the  association 
documents  the  abuses  of  the  coffee  grow- 
ing countries;  viz,  shipping  "pirate"  cof- 
fee and  upsetting  orderly  marketing  pro- 
cedures. The  association  also  makes  the 
point  that  the  coffee  agreement,  by  in- 
sulating coffee  producing  countries  from 
the  economics  of  overproduction  through 
price  controls,  has  discouraged  all  but  a 
few  countries  from  taking  effective  meas- 
ures to  curb  coffee  overproduction.  Some 
producers  are  actually  growing  more  cof- 
fee than  they  were  before  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  went  into  ef- 
fect. Notwithstanding  this  massive  pro- 
duction glut,  in  which  no  meaningful  in- 
roads are  being  made  outside  Brazil,  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  is  keep- 
ing the  price  of  coffee  up  through  price 
fixing. 

The  State  Department  answered  the 
Green  Coffee  Association  on  March  15. 
1967.  With  typical  optimism,  the  De- 
partment admitted  that  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  had  been  abused 
by  some  producers,  but  that  "we  should 
perhaps    be   cheered"   at   the   progress 
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made.  I  am  not  cheered.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  cheered  in  the  near  future. 
As  my  second  enclosure,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  March  16,  Journal  of 
Commerce  quoting  from  the  State  De- 
partment's reply  to  the  allegations  of 
the  Green  Coffee  Association.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  State  Department's  re- 
ply ought  to  be  immediately  apparent. 

Just  to  make  my  point,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  third  article  in  the  Record,  this 
one  also  from  the  March  16  Journal  of 
Commerce,  which  tells  how  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  in  London  has 
once  again  performed  its  price  control 
function  to  raise  coffee  prices  by  reduc- 
ing export  quotas.  What  the  article 
does  not  say,  is  that  pirate  coffee  flows 
will  increase,  disrupting  orderly  markets, 
and  pushing  down  the  price  once  again. 
But  no  doubt  that  is  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  a  farce.  On  behalf 
of  the  American  coffee  consumer  and 
the  "American  coffee  industry.  Congress 
ought  to  ask  the  President  to  get  us  out 
of  the  agreement. 

The  above  material  follows : 

Green  Coffee  Association 

OF  New  York  Citt.  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  3, 1967. 
Mr.  Anthony  M.  Solomon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Solomon:  We  are  In  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  1967  written  by  the  Green  Coffee 
Association  of  New  Orleans,  concerning  Im- 
portation of  soluble  coffee.  We  are  writing 
in  support  of  their  position. 

Our  Association,  representing  154  members 
Involved  In  the  marketing  of  better  than 
SCI,  of  the  Green  Coffees  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  heartily  endorses  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  that  letter.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  accelerating  increase  in  the 
importation  of  Instant  coffee  represents  only 
one  facet  of  the  Inequities  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  I.C.O.  Agreement. 

Our  trade  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  coffee  producing  countries  that 
existed  during  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
The  main  objectives  of  the  Agreement,  as  set 
out  in  Article  I,  were  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
balance  between  supply  and  demand,  to  alle- 
viate the  serious  hardship  caused  by  burden- 
some surpluses,  and  also  to  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  worldwide. 


In  the  many  discussions  which  took  place      coffee    Agreement.    -Hie 


among  the  varloiis  trade  groups  In  this  coun- 
try, both  among  themselves  and  with  the 
State  Department,  certain  polnt«  were  stated 
and  re-stated  In  both  private  and  public  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  various  governmen- 
tal agencies : 
Among  the  most  prominent  points  were: 


2.  The  abuse  of  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Agreement,  by  a  large  number 
of  the  producing  countries.'  has  many  times 
brought  chaos  to  the  orderly  marketing  of 
green  coffee  In  the  consuming  countries. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  I.e. A.  to 
these  countries,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
condone  continued  violations  consisting  of 
m.assive  over-shipments  of  assigned  quotas. 
Withholding  of  export  licenses  and  arbi- 
trarily suspending  quota  shipments,  are  also 
a  few  methods  used  to  distort  conditions. 

3.  An  Integral  part  of  the  Agreement  is  a 
price  fixing  mechanism  whereby  additional 
quotas  are  automatically  released  when  prices 
advance  to  a  certain  point  over  a  fixed 
period  of  time,  and  conversely  quotas  auto- 
matically are  reduced  when  prices  decline  to 
an  agreed  pre-determlned  figure.  This  rather 
recent  innovation  was  Instituted  despite  re- 
peated assurances  by  the  tJ.S.  State  Dept.  at 
the  inception  of  the  Agreement  that  abso- 
lutely no  price  controls  of  any  kind  would 
be  a  p.-irt  of  the  Agreement. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Marketing  Boards 
and  quasi  government  agencies,  not  only  in 
the  country  of  production  but  In  the  con- 
suming countries  as  well,  has  resulted  in 
either  outright  elimination  of  private  chan- 
nels of  trade,  or  wholesale  discrimination  in 
favor  of  a  few  s?'.erted  large  firm.?. 

5.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  actual  amount  of  coffee  roasted  has  de- 
clined from  22.800,000  b.igs  In  1963  to  21.- 
300,000  bags  in  1966.  which  may  be  due  In  a 
great  part  to  the  ri?e  In  the  average  retail 
price  for  a  p)ound  of  ground  coffee  from 
63.8f  in  1963  to  75.8e  in  1966. 

6.  The  diversification  of  surplus  coffee 
production  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Brazil,  has  thus  far  appeared  to  be  Insignifi- 
cant. In  actual  practice,  the  reverse  ap- 
pears to  have  been  true  with  the  announce- 
ment of  expanded  production  by  many  mem- 
ber countries  In  both  Latin-America  and 
Africa. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the 
goals  and  sentiments  expressed  as  being  the 
alms  of  the  I.C.A.  have  been  dismal  failures 
and  that  the  Agreement  has  only  succeeded 
In  raising  the  price  of  coffee  to  the  United 
States  consumer  by  nearly  20'"<. .  thus  encour- 
aging the  Increase  of  production  by  better 
than  23 '"t.  and  probably  being  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  in  roasting  by  more 
than  e^c . 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the  I.C.A. 
and  the  quota  system,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  been  detrimental  to  aU  segments  of  the 
trade,  whether  Importer,  broker,  agent  or 
roaster. 

The  above  represents  otir  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  International 

Ills    to    which    we 


refer  have  existed  for  sometime,  and  all  ef 
forts  to  adjust  or  amend  the  Agreement  have 
been  Ineffective  and  to  no  avail.  We  stand 
as  a  trade  who  by  expression  and  action  have 
endeavoured  to  their  utmost  to  work  within 
the  Internatlon-'.l  Agreement.     However,  we 

1   Tv,»  o^^^rv,  =„»„,„    *     V,  ■  .      "  ""'^  ^^'  *^'^"^  *s  ^°  alternative  from  the     -s'""'^;'"- 

on  ft  ^nHh^l     .  ^  ^  temporary  or      pomt  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  American      past  two  y 

ona  standby  basis.  consumer,    as    well    as    the    American    coffee 


2.  The  commercial  Interest  in  the  United 
States  was  to  be  fully  protected.  In  that  the 
usual  free  trade  and  open  market-places  that 
always  existed  would  be  continued,  under 
Article  53. 

3.  The  producing  countries  were  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  reduce  the  annual  over- 
production by  diversification  to  sorely  needed 
food  products  for  their  own  consumption. 

Keeping  the  above  In  mind,  we  believe 
that  the  points  listed  below  dramatically  rep- 
resent the  short-comings  and  failure  of  the 
agreement. 

1.  World  exportable  production  has  in- 
creased from  53,416,000  bags  at  the  start  of 
the  Agreement  In  1962/63  to  65,907,000  bags 
In  1965  66. 
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trade,  but  to  contact  all  Government  agen- 
cies. Including  Congress,  to  vote  against  re- 
newal or  extension  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Green  Coffee  Association  of 

New  Yoek  City,  Inc. 
G.  C.  Hunger,  President. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Mar.  16,  1967) 
State  Department  Backs  Coffee  Pact — Cites 
"Good  Progress" 
(By  Ronald  Burns) 
Washington,    March    15. — Tlie   State   De- 
partment today  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the 


International  Coffee  Agreement,  claiming  It 
has  made  "good  progress"  in  stabilizing  coffee 
prices  and  production  in  the  last  two  years 

In  a  letter  to  the  Green  Coffee  Association 
of  NY.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  Anthony  M.  Solomon  expressed 
"surprise"  at  the  indu.ttry's  recent  demands 
for  US,  withdrawal  from  the  pact, 

"Because  we  have  alway."  worked  so  closely 
with  the  industry."  Mr.  Solomon  said.  "I  was 
surprised  to  read  the  conclusions  of  your 
association  about  the  agreement. 

"To  be  sure."  he  admitted,  "there  hnve 
been  and  continue  to  be  differences  in  the 
agreement.  However,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  it  h.is  had  only  a  few  years  in  which  to 
operate,  and  tli.ii  US.  implementing  legis- 
lation has  been  in  effect  less  than  two  ye^rs." 

"TEMPORARY"   BASIS? 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Solomon  dated  ^!arch  6, 
the  ColTee  Association  insisted  that  In  the 
many  discussions  re;..tlng  to  the  agreement 
"both  in  private  and  in  public,"  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  agreement  was  to  be  "tem- 
porary or  on  a  standby  basis." 

In  addition,  coffee  producers  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  obligations  to  reduce  out- 
put. Instead,  the  association  pointed  out. 
world  exportable  production  has  increased 
from  53.4  million  bags  at  the  start  of  the 
agreement  in  1962-63  to  65.9  million  bags  in 
1965-66. 

Mr.  Solomon  dl,=agreed.  asserting  that  the 
association  had  picked  two  years  which  are 
not  "particularly  representative  of  the  an- 
nual average  level  of  coffee  production."  A 
longer  look  at  coffee  output  over  an  extended 
period,  he  said,  shows  "quite  considerable 
year-to-year  variauon  which,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  an  attempt  to  stabilize 
the  supply  that  reaches  the  market." 

He  also  answered  Industry  charges  of 
widespread  violations  of  the  pact,  declaring 
that  "we  do  not  in  any  way  condone  viola- 
tions or  export  quotas  by  overshipments 
from  producing  countries."  He  said  he  was 
hopeful  that  the  Introduction  of  the  coffee 
export  stamp  system  will  iron  out  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Solomon  added  that  the  decline  In  US. 
coffee  roastings  should  not  be  attributed  to 
the  ICA.  "The  reasons  are.  I  understand,  a 
considerable  mystery  to  the  U.S.  coffee  In- 
dustry and  the  subject  of  intense  research." 
He  said  he  shared  the  industry's  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  surplus  production  but  noted  that 
"considering  how  difficult  It  was  In  the  U.S. 
to  obtain  reductions  in  surplus  farm  pro- 
duction, I  think  we  should  perhaps  be 
cheered  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  coffee." 

He  termed  the  new  Brazilian  effort  at  cut- 
ting output  at  "purposeful  attempt"  by  the 
world's  dominant  coffee  producer,  which,  he 
felt  certain  had  been  enhanced  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ICA. 

"In  all  these  fields."  he  said.  "I  believe  the 
agreement  has   made  good  progress  In   the 
years.     The  forthcoming  renegotia- 
tion gives  us  an  opportunity  to  obtain  fur- 
ther improvements."  he  concluded 


Coffee  Export  Quota  Reduced 
London.  March  15. — The  price  of  coffee 
produced  mainly  In  Central  America  has 
failed  to  recover  sufficiently  to  avoid  another 
reduction  in  its  export  quota,  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization  announced. 

As  a  result,  the  quota  of  that  type  of  cof- 
fee, classified  as  "other  mllds,"  is  expected 
to  be  cut  by  about  100.000  bags  worth  about 
$7  million  according  to  prevailing  prices. 

Under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment's price-quota  adjustment  system  de- 
signed to  check  falling  prices,  If  any  one  type 
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of  coffee  remains  below  Its  established  floor 
price  for  15  consecutive  market  days.  Its 
quota  Is  reduced  by  2.5  p«r  cent. 

The  ICO  said  the  average  price  of  the 
"other  mllds"  for  a  15-day  count  was  37.49 
US.  cents  per  pound.  3c  below  its  floor  of 
40.50c  per  pound. 

It  Will  be  the  fourth  reduction  of  the 
"other  mllds"  quota  since  the  selective  ad- 
justment system  was  introduced  Into  the 
coHee  agreement  last  year. 

Besides  the  Central  American  countries, 
the  coffee  is  also  produced  by  Mexico,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  India.  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  all  of 
which  will  absorb  their  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion. 


DRAFT   REFORM:    COMPARISON   OF 
MAJOR  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScHWEiKER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  7,  I  introduced  the  Draft  Re- 
form Act  of  1967  (H.R.  5017).  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  to  modernize  our  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  eliminate 
many  of  its  present  Inequities. 

Subsequently,  major  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  President.  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  Clark 
Civilian  Advisory  Panel,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service. 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  my  colleagues.  I  have  had  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice a  '■Comparison  of  Draft  Revision  Pro- 
posals" which  I  would  like  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  LRS  paper  compares  each  of  these 
proposals  and  the  present  system.    You 


will  note  several  significant  features  of 
my  bill: 

It  shortens  draft  liability  to  4  years, 
18 '2  to  22 '2,  with  those  1-A's  between 
18 '2  and  19 '2  called  first  by  random  se- 
lection from  a  national  manpower  pool, 
rather  than  State  by  State  and  board 
by  board. 

It  continues  college  deferments — un- 
dergraduate and  graduate.  But.  it  as- 
sures that  students  will  face  the  same  4- 
year  draft  liability  as  nonstudents  after 
their  deferments  expire.  The  postcol- 
lege  fatherhood  deferment  loophole  is 
closed. 

It  makes  specific  statutory  provision 
for  uniform  national  standards  which  all 
local  boards  would  be  required  to  follow. 
It  strikes  out  of  the  statute  the  key 
clause  that  has  been  guaranteeing  local 
boards  their  freedom  to  ignore  national 
standards  up  to  now. 

I  believe  Congress  should  reform  the 
draft  by  making  strong  amendments  to 
the  .'Statute  rather  than  leaving  the  task 
to  the  President  and  General  Hershey  to 
accomplish  by  Executive  orders.  Much 
of  what  is  wrong  with  the  current  system 
has  been  put  there  by  regulations  and 
Executive  order  rather  than  by  statute. 

In  addition,  there  are  sections  of  the 
statute  which  must  be  specifically  re- 
pealed by  Congress  if  State-by-State 
draft  quotas  are  to  be  abolished  and  if 
local  boards  are  to  be  held  to  strict  na- 
tional standards  in  their  decisions  on 
classifications. 

Needless  to  say,  I  woixld  welcome  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5017.  At  this  point.  I  in- 
clude the  LRS  comparison. 

The  material  mentioned  above  follows: 
(From  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  For- 
eign Affairs  Division,  Mar.  15,  1967) 
A  Comparison  of  Drait  Revision  Proposals 

(By  Klrby  L.   Baker,  analyst  in  national 
defense) 

The  following  is  a  tabular  summary  of  five 
alternative  proposals  for  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent   selective    service    system.     The    points 


chosen  for  comparison  are  those  which  ap- 
peared in  at  least  two  recent  studies  or  bills 
now  before  the  Congress.  While  not  all 
points  in  the  present  system,  nor  all  measures 
mentioned  in  all  documents  are  considered, 
those  features  which  cover  what  are  generally 
considered  the  most  controversial  areas  of 
discussion  are  Included. 

When  a  proposal  does  not  mention  a  given 
point,  the  appropriate  space  in  the  table  h.is 
been  left  vacant. 

One  matter  not  Included,  but  which  ap- 
peared in  several  proposals,  concerned  pos- 
sible revisions  in  the  reserve  programs.  This 
subject  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  current  debate  on  the  selec- 
tive service  system  or  other  plans  for  Induct- 
ing men  into  the  active  services. 

The  following  comparison  relies  heavily  on 
the  wording  used  in  the  documents  con- 
sulted. In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
to  paraphrase  or  abbreviate  the  provision 
found  in  the  original  source.  For  this  reason 
it  is  suggested  that  the  reader  refer  to  the 
original  studies  or  proposals  for  amplifica- 
tion and  verification  of  the  statements  in 
this  report.  The  sources  used,  both  for  the 
texts  of  proposals  and  for  any  explanations 
which  accompanied  them,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  Amended,  with 
Analysis;  Includes  a  Brief  Description  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  March  1,  1966. 
Wiishington,  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1966.  p.  5253- 
5308.      |No.  46] 

Selective  Service  Message  Prom  the  Presi- 
dent (H.  Doc.  No,  75).  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, March  6.  1967.     p.  S3097-3101. 

Schwelker  Plan  to  Modernize  Our  Anti- 
quated. Unfair  Draft.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  7,  1967,  pages  2844-2849.  H.R. 
5017,  introduced  February  7.  1967. 

Improvement  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. (S.  Con.  Res,  12:  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.) Congressional  Record,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1967,  pages  4270-4273. 

U  S.  Congress  House.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on 
Military  Manpower  Procurement.  February 
28.  1967.  Washington.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1967, 
(Mark  W.   Clark,  Chairman.) 

U.S.  President.  Who  Serves  When  Not  All 
Serve:  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service.  Washington. 
Govt.  Print.  Off..  1967. 


J'ri«i'iit   system  and  reform 
[iroposals 


Age  of  iiidiicli<tii  luiMlity  ftU'l  onliT  of  call 


Present  law  and  system . 


President's  message... 


H.R.  5017.... 


S.  Con.   Res.  12  (nil  revisions  liy 
executive  order  witliin  present 

lilW). 


19  to  2(\  or  to  3.5  if  deferred      Generally,  old- 
est first  from  25  years  old  down. 


To  :6  If  not  drferrrd,  to  3,";  if  defrrreil.  Will 
direct  tlml  111  future  iiiductii.n  heijiii  at 
age  19. 


18}^2234,  except  for  those  deferred  who  will 
have  in  any  ca.se  4  yeiirs  of  lialiility.  In- 
duction from  HRe.s  Ih.' ,,  to  ill,'.,  aliead  ol 
older  proups.  Deferred  men  join  l.s'.,-l«'2 
pool  iLS  llieir  defirnieiil.s  expire. 

Liable  for  iti<liieliiiii  in  order  of  youncpst 
eiigilile  l.st,  beginiung  witli  P>-year-olds. 


Metliod  of  selection  for  induction 


Powers  of  local  boards 


By  an  order  of  categories  witliin  the  1-A 
classification  Nuniher  railed  011  b;i.sis  of 
quotas  u-ssigiied  to  .states  m  relation  to 
tlicir  number  of  1  As. 

Random  selection,  to  be  in  effect  before 
Jan.  1,  191.9. 


Random  selection,  if  necessary,  by  a  com- 
puter from  within  a  national  1-A  pool. 


I   Random      selection,      uiufoniily      applied 
throughout  the  country. 


To  classify  on  basis  of  Information  furrished, 
within  iimitation.s  impo,sed  by  statute  ami 
.^tate  directives.  Is  a  decentrali7ed  orsa- 
nizaliun.  eomiiosed  of  over  4,oi.i<l  locil 
l)oards  and  9.1  appeal  boards. 

WoiiM  not  niter  local  boards  pending  .study 
of  proposals  of  tlie  .\dvisory  ("oinniission 
on  revi.siiig  the  present  system.  K^fvJt 
that  [ircseiit  boards  are  representative  of 
their  romimmities. 

End  of  local  bo;u-d  calls.  Local  board  (I^ 
tenmiuition  of  classllication  put  within 
binding  guidelines.  Repeal  statuIor>-  pro- 
vision that  gives  local  lioards  autonomy 
from  national  standar<ls. 

Retain  .^late  directors  and  local  hoards, 
lio.irds  delermino  eULs,silicaiiiin  on  lia.>;i*  o( 
national  standards  ap|ilied  uniforiuly 
across  the  country. 


Present  system  and  alternatives        .\ge  of  induction  liability  and  order  of  call 


Method  of  s«dection  for  induction 


Powers  of  local  boards 


Civilian  Advisory  Panel... 


National  Advisory  Commission. 


Recommends  Presidential  order  that  induc- 
tions start  Willi  19-  and  .'ityeardld-^  plus 
older  men  wlio.se  deferments  liave  expireil. 
Ace  of  liiibililv  from  W,  lo  2(\  unless 
deferred,  then  to  :«. 

19- JO,  unless  deferred.  In  that  ca.se  exten- 
sion of  iKiliilily  until  ;«.  Order  of  call 
would  U' youngest  lirst.  storting  at  19-year- 
olds,  within  a  iKitional  iKxil  of  eligible.'. 


Present  sysli^ni. 


No  lottery  '  Contimie  existing  povier  with  a  monitoring 

I      function  for   Armed   Service"--  Coinniiltces 


Kandoni.  imparlial  seleelion  from  n  ilioiial 
pool.     No  particular  leehiui|ue  espoused. 


to  insure  oiilimuin  uniforinity.  Ia'VH 
l(>c:i!  boards  with  a  maximum  flexihility 
tor  uidividiii!  e;ises. 
Py^^leni  should  tie  consoliiiated  under  a  na- 
'licni.il  headquarliTS  with  power  to  ni.iEe 
binding  standiu-ds.  The  ii<lniiiii'=tralii'n 
of  the  new  ceiitraliwd  system  would  worK 
through  S  regional  and  3fm  to  50(1  arfa 
oU'ces  Local  lioards  would  act  in  isi 
appeal  capacity. 
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Preaent  system  and  altemativ^es 

Present  law  and  system 

rresideii  t  's  11 1  essage. 

II  R.  6017 , 


Student  deferments 


Nonstudent  deferments 


S.  Con.  I!e-s.  1: 

Civilifin  Advisory  Panel- 


National  Advi:>ory  Commission.. 


Granted  by  local  boards  on  basis  of  judgment  of  each  board,  Pefer- 
ments  only  tor  full-time  students,  with  guidelines  provided  lor  con- 
sideration ot  local  1  card  by  selective  service  headquarters 

None  111  |ulur>  lor  pii>tgradiiu!e  work  except  in  case  of  medical  aj,d 
dental  coursis;  decision  on  uliether  to  curtail  undergraduate  de- 
ferments nfler  more  luiblic  diseussion. 

Continued  f(.r  1  otli  midergradu^di  and  graduate  work.  Willi  binding 
national  guideline,>i  for  local  lioards.  No  fanitlv  deferment  per- 
mitted after  end  of  student  stitu.s.  t^Iudc  nts."Btt<r  deferments 
exj.ire.  enter  pool  ot  1»' .'-yeur-cilds  und  remain  liable  as  others  for 
4  years. 

Pcrviee  liability  postponed  until  end  of  undergraduate  work,  but  no 
loncer  ilian  4  years.  Does  not  apply  in  lime  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

Automat ir.'il'y  granted  for  acfciited  fill'  time  study.  Lii.Me  on  equal 
basis  x4-iii,  nonstudents  at  end  of  -student  status,  re(  eipt  of  under- 
graduate decree,  or  a-e  24.  .No  further  deferment"  except  extreme 
h;irdship  or  certain  postgraduate  programs. 

No  furtlar  deferments,  tut  tlio.s<  presentlv  deferred  would  (oniplete 
degree  work  and  join  draft  ( lipil-les:  otber.s  later  not  taken  until  end 
of  sophomore  year.     {A  minoritv  favored  continued  deferments  ) 


Granted  on  judgment  of  local  l>oard  within  statutorv  limits  of  re- 
quired exenii)tions  and  determenis  and  guidelines  on  occupational 
deferments  furiiislied  by  s.-leclive  service  lieadguarlcrs 

linn  rule>  to  l^e  ai'plnd  uiiiforndy  ui  the  country. 

Departments  ot  Labor  and  Commerce  set  national  KUidelines  on 
critical  jols  wluh  will  Ik-  come  bin<ling  on  local  lioard  classilica- 
tion.  Ke|>eal  statutory  provision  that  gives  local  l-oards  autonomy 
from  guidelines. 

Eliminate  all  but  extreme  h.Hrdship. 

Deferments  for  ocup::!  ion-  determined  bv  Nat inna'  Ptvuritv  Council 
to  be  critical.    Judgment  to  LTani  left  to  local  board. 

None  except  for  apprentices  nnishing  present  traluing,  and  extreme 
Iiardship  in  future  cases. 


Present  system  and 
alternatives 


Present  law  and  system 


Presiiient's  message. 


H.R.  .WI7 

B.  Con.  Res.  12 

Civilian  Advisory  Panel. 


Standards  for  classification 


-Appeal    I 

t  ime 
allowed 

(day) 


Mental  and  physical  staii'lards 


Some  are  nationally  mandatory  upon  the  local  boards  such  as 
certain  evemiitions  and  deferment  for  high  school  study  until 
nge  ?0.  ,\pp!ication  of  recommendations  on  standards  is  left 
to  judgment  of  local  board. 


Local  bo.irds  bound  lo  apply  national  standards 

F.stal'lish  national  criteria  for  cla-ssification  to  bo  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  .Nation. 
No  change  in  pre-sent  melhod  of  a.ssigning  .State  quotas 


10 


15 


National  .\dvisory 
Coninii.ssion. 


Clerj-  standards  to  be  set  up  at  nutionnl  level  of  new  svsfem  and 
made  limding  in  a  unifurniap|ilicalion  throughout  tliecountry. 
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Determined  by  Si-cretary  of  Defense  v»ill.iu  cert  a 
given  in  the  law . 


lui:;ta;ions 


Continue  the  program  now  in  efTect  of  providing  remediiJ  as- 
sistance to  Cert  all!  men. 

Revi.se  standar.ls  to  permit  Induction  for  nonCimba;  or  liiiiitpd 

service  duty. 
Consider  expansion  of  present  medical-remedial  program;  con- 

imue  review  0!  ri'Vised  moral  stand.irds.  and  of  recently  lowered 

mental  stiindrtrds. 
M  the  least,  slioiil.i  be  [irocrams  for  remedial  assistance  to  voung 

men  in  need  of  such. 


Present  .system  and  alternatives 


National  service 


Voluntary  enlistments  only 


Other  iK.inls 


Present  law  and  system. 
President's  niess;ige 


H  R  wr 

S.  Con   Re.s.  12 

Civilian  Advisory  Panel. 


.N'otes  that  2  studies  have  decided  that  na- 
tional Service  cannot  be  uuplemcnted. 


O  pposed 

."ihould  l>e  discussed  further. 
Unfavorable  ojiinion 


National  Advisory  Commission. 


Nati(»nal  s^'rvice  eatmot  bo  considered  as  an 
altern.itive  for  militarv  service.  The 
entire  subject  should  also  Ix?  studied 
further. 


Unrealistic  for  present  commitments  and 
future  requirements. 


Desiral'le.but  not  presently  feasible. 

Should  be  examined  further 

Rejected  as  alternative. 


Among  oth.er  prolilems  it  would  deprive  the 
Nation  of  a  lliMble  system  for  responding 
to  increased  future  needs  in  tinu-  of  crisis. 
A  draft  law  should  be  continued. 


Continue  for  another  year  the  National  Com- 
nussiou  on  Selective  Service  to  review  the 
present  system. 

Opposed  to  universal  military  training. 

Universal  military  training  would  not  be 
wise.  Title  of  iaw  to  be  changed  to  Selec- 
tive Service  .\ct.  Tenure  of  local  board 
members  limited  to  10  years. 

Universal  training  would'  not  meet  tlie  mil- 
itary  manp<.iv>er  nods  of  the  Nation. 
Tenure  of  board  members  limited  to  5 
years. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  NBC 
News,  through  one  of  Its  producers,  Mr. 
Craig  Fisher,  is  performing  a  valuable 
service  for  the  yoimg  people  of  America 
who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  visit  in  person  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  developed  a  television 
series  that  attempts  to  show  the  young 
viewers  the  purpose,  scope,  and  diversity 
of  the  Smithsonian,  and  to  present  many 
of  the  scientific  disciplines  in  such  a  way 
as  to  motivate  younger  viewers  toward 
further  study  in  the  particular  fields  that 
interest  them. 

The  programs  are  devoted  to  history 
as  well,  and  include,  for  example,  a 
factual  discussion  of  the  history  of  elec- 
tion campaigns,  drawing  on  the  wealth 


of  material  available  in  the  Smith- 
sonian's collections. 

In  programs  on  the  natural  sciences, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  diversity  and 
oneness  of  rnan  and  nature.  Physical 
anthropology  and  ecology  are  discussed 
to  show  how  the  men  and  animals  and 
plants  of  the  earth  fit  together  into  a 
dynamic  pattern — changing,  yet  bal- 
anced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  Smithsonian 
series  for  its  worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  boys  and  gii'ls  of  America,  in  bring- 
ing into  their  homes  the  facts  and  the 
treasures  that  our  great  national 
museum  holds,  and  in  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  wonders  of  the  world  that  we  must 
preserv'e  so  that  they  might  enjoy  it. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  WATER  OR  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QuiLLEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
incentive  tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  or  otherwise  provid- 
ing facilities  for  the  control  of  water  or 
air  pollution,  and  to  permit  the  amor- 
tization of  such  cost  within  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  previously  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  include  the  bill  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

HR.   4287 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954   to  allow  an   incentive   tax  credit 
for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  witliin 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That   (ai 
subpart   A    of   part    IV   of   subchapter   A    of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954     (relating    to    credits    against    tax)     is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  40  as  sec- 
tion 41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  lNc:ENTrvE  Tax  Credit  roR  Cost  of 
Water  or  Air  PoLLmoN  Con. 
TBOL  Facilities. 
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"(a)  General  Ruij;.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  U5  20  percerit  of  all  costs  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  any  water  pollu- 
tion control  facility  or  any  air  pollution  con. 
trol  facility  (as  those  terms  are  defined  In 
subsection   (b)  ). 

"(b)  Deftnitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•'(  1  )     ABATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PACILITY. — 

The  term  'water  pollution  control  facility' 
means  any  facility,  structure,  or  equipment 
(including  land  to  the  extent  necessary 
therefor)    which — 

••(A)  Is  used,  in  connection  with  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business  or  with  property 
held  for  the  production  of  Income,  to  con- 
trol water  pollution  by  removing,  altering, 
or  disposing  of  wastes,  including  the  neces- 
sary Intercepting  sewers,  outfall  sewers, 
pumping,  power,  and  other  equipment,  and 
their  appurtenances; 

•■(B)  Is  available  for  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1966:  and 

"(C)  Is  certified  by  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  (as  described  In  section 
13(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act)  as  being  In  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  control 
of  water  pollution  and  In  compliance  with 
the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  general  policies  of  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  water  pollution 
under  the   Federal   Water  Pollution  Control 

Act- 

"(2)  Air  pollution  control  FACiLrrv.— Tne 
term  'air  pollution  control  facility'  means 
any  facility,  structure,  or  equipment  (In- 
cluding land  to  the  extent  necessary  there- 
for) which — 

"(A)  Is  used.  In  connection  with  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business  or  with  property 
held  for  the  production  of  income,  to  control 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination  by 
removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  or  contaminants; 

"(B)  Is  available  for  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31.  1966;  and 

"(C)  Is  certified  by  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  (as  defined  In  section  302(b) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  as  being  in  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
control  of  air  pollution  and  In  compliance 
with  the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  the  general  policies  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(3)  State.— The  terra  'State'  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

"(c)    Limitations  — 

"(1)  Profitmaking  facilities — No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  facility,  structure,  or  equip- 
ment which  is  constructed,  erected,  Installed, 
or  acquired  primarily  for  purposes  other  than 
those  described  in  subsections  (b)(1)(A) 
and  (b) (2) (A), 

"(2)  LiMrrATioN  based  on  liability  for 
tax. — The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 
v.nder  the  provisions  of  this  subpart  other 
than  this  section  and  sections  31.  32,  and  39. 

"(31  Double  credit  not  allowed. — No 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  section  38  with 
respect  to  any  facility,  structure,  or  equip- 
ment if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this  section 
with  respect  thereto. 

"(d)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 
Credits  — 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  cREorr — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  tax  otherwise  payable  for  any 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  unused  credit  year'),  such 
excess  shall  be^ — 

"(A)    an  Incentive  credit  carryback  to  each 


of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  Incentive  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such 
years,  except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carry- 
back only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.  1966.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  siiall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  8  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  such  credit  may  be  carried)  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  7  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  herein,  such  unused  credit  may  not 
be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  which 
such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1(  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)(2)    for   such    taxable   year   exceeds    the 

sum  of — 

"  ( A )  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  (  1)   for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(Bi  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(3)  Effect  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back—To  the  extent  that  the  excess  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  arises  by  reason  of 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply. 

"(e)  Regulations— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section" 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  40.  Incentive    tax    credit    for    cost    of 
water  or  air  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2  (a)(1)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

"Sec   183    Expenditures    for   Water   or   Air 
PoLLtmoN  Control  Factlities. 
"(a)   Treatment  as  Expenses. — 
"(1)    In  general. — A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  expenditures   (or  any  portion  thereof) 
paid  or  incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year.  In  connection  with  his  trade  or  business 
or  with  property  held  for  the  production  of 
Income,    for   the   construction,   erection,   In- 
stallation, or  acquisition  of — 

"(Ai  any  water  pollution  control  facility 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(1)).  and 

"(B)  any  air  pollution  control  facility  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (c)(2)) 
as  expenses  which  are  not  chargeable  to 
capital  account.  The  expenditures  so  treated 
shall  be  allowed  as  an  amortization  deduc- 
tion In  such  taxable  year  (or  In  such  year 
and  in  one  or  more  subsequent  taxable  years 
In  a  case  to  which  paragraph  (2)  applies). 
"(2)  Deferral  op  year  of  deduction. — A 
taxpayer  who  during  any  taxable  year  has 
paid  or  Incurred  expenditures  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  applies  may  elect  to  treat  such  ex- 
penditures (or  any  portion  thereof)  as  hav- 
ing been  paid  or  incurred  in  any  of  the  4 
taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  expenses  are  paid  or  incurred,  to 
the  extent  such  expenditures  are  not  treated 
as  having  been  paid  or  Incurred  in  any  prior 
taxable  year. 

"(b)   EIlections. — 

"(1)  Time— The  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (Including  exten- 
sions thereof)    for  filing  the  return  for  the 


taxable  year  In  which  the  expenditures  are 
paid  or  incurred.  The  election  provided  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  expenditures 
(or  portion  thereof)  are  treated  as  having 
been  paid  or  incurred. 

"(2)    Manner;    revocation. — The   elections 

provided  by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  — 

"(A)   shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and 

form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 

prescribe  by  regulations;  and 

"(B)  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Water  pollution  control  facility. — 
The  term  'water  pollution  control  facility' 
means  any  facility,  structure,  or  equipment 
(including  land  to  the  extent  necessary 
therefor)    which — 

■(A)  Is  used,  in  connection  with  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business  or  with  property 
held  for  the  production  of  income,  to  control 
water  pollution  by  removing,  altering,  or  dis- 
posing of  wastes.  Including  the  necessary  in- 
tercepting sewers,  outfall  sewers,  pumping, 
power,  and  other  equipment,  and  their  ap- 
purtenances; 

"(B)  is  available  for  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1966;  and 

"(C)  Is  certified  by  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  (as  defined  In  section 
13(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act)  as  being  In  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  control 
of  water  pollution  and  In  compliance  with 
the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  general  policies  of  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water  pol- 
lution under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

"(2)  Air  pollution  control  facility. — 
The  term  "air  pollution  control  facility' 
means  any  facility,  structure,  or  equipment 
(Including  land  to  the  extent  necessary 
therefor)  which — 

"(A)  is  used,  in  connection  with  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business  or  with  property 
held  for  the  production  of  Income,  to  con- 
trol atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  or  contaminants; 

"(B)  is  available  for  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1966;  and 

"(C)  Is  certified  by  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  (as  defined  in  section  302(b) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  as  being  in  conformity 
with  the  State  pi'ogram  or  requirements  for 
control  of  air  pollution  and  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  the  general  policies  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  prevention  and  abatement  of 
air  pollution  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Profitmaking  facilities. — No  election 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  facility,  structure,  or  equip- 
ment which  Is  constructed,  erected,  installed. 
or  acquired  primarily  for  purposes  other 
than  those  described  in  subsections  (Oil) 
(A)  and  (c) (2)  (A). 

"(2)  Adjustment  for  prior  depreciation 
deduction  . — If — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  elects  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  to  treat  any  expenditures  to  which 
subsection  (a)(1)  appUes  as  having  been 
paid  or  Incurred  In  any  taxable  year  follow- 
ing the  taxable  year  In  which  such  expendi- 
tures are  paid  or  Incurred,  and 

"(B)  any  deduction  has  been  allowed 
under  section  167  (relating  to  depreciation) 
with  respect  to  the  water  pollution  control 
facility  or  air  pollution  control  facility  for 
which  such  expenditures  were  paid  or 
incurred. 
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the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  the  expendi- 
tures so  treated  shall  be  properly  reduced 
in  .such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follow  ins  item: 

Sec.  183.  Expenditures  for  water  or  air  pol- 
lution control  facilities." 

(b)  Section  263(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  disallowance  of  deductions  for  capi- 
tal expenditures)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(F)  expenditures  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  and  air  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities deductible  under  section  183." 

(c)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depre- 
ciable property)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)   of  paragraph   (2); 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing after  such  paragraph  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)(D).  its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments, attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  is  al- 
lowed under  section  183,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "amortization  under 
section  168"  each  place  it  appears  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  de- 
duction under  section  168  or  183"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraphs   (A)    and    (B)    of  paragraph   (3); 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in   lieu  thereof   ",   or";    and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
than  any  property  described  in  subparagraph 
(B) )  as  is  a  water  or  air  pollution  control 
facility  (as  defined  in  section  183(c) )  which 
has  an  adjusted  basis  In  which  there  are  re- 
flected  adjustments   under  section    183." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1966. 


AMERICAN    OPINION    REACTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an(j  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  mail  indicates 
that  American  opinion  has  begim  to  re- 
act with  surprising  vigor  against  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning the  compulsory  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  especially  as  long  as 
everyone  reaUzes  that  this  is  just  the  first 
attempt  and  the  real  object  is  South 
Africa.  In  all  the  mail  that  I  received 
personally,  only  one  letter  has  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  voting  with  England  in  the 
t>ecurity  Council  for  the  compulsory 
sanctions.    Following  is  a  compilation  of 


articles  from  various  papers  in  this 
country  which  also  indicates  an  aroused 
public  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  still 
remains,  how  our  Government,  in  ana- 
lyzing public  opinion  on  this  subject, 
could  be  so  far  oflf.  This  group  of  ar- 
ticles follows: 

Rhodesia — Letter  From  Former  Secretary 
OF  State  Dean  Acheson  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  New  York  Times 
It  would  be  a  m.stake  to  cavil  at  a  sound 
conclusion  because  of  persnickety  trouble 
with  some  of  the  preceding  reasoning.  You 
are  certainly  right  in  the  first  and  last  sen- 
tence of  your  editorial  on  Dec.  9  on  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia:  "The  centra!  fact  of  the 
Rhodesiau  situation  is  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  to  do  about  it  ...  It  is  not 
a  time  for  posturing  and  empty  gestures." 
You  are  also  right  that  whatever  the  Rhode- 
sians  have  done  has  been  wholly  within  their 
own  country  and  contains  no  element  of  ag- 
gression. But  you  bother  me  when  you  speak 
of  "the  white  minority's  transgressions." 
Transgressions  against  what?  What  Interna- 
tional obligations  have  they  violated? 

International  law  does  not  proclaim  the 
sanctity  of  British  dominion  over  palm  and 
pine.  Certainly  we  Americans  are  in  no  po- 
sition to  declare  it — we  who  conspired  to  in- 
stigate French  agression  against  British 
power  in  America  and  not  only  threatened 
but  shatttered  international  peace  to  achieve 
our  independence.  Furthermore,  the  British 
government  has  conceded  since  1923  that 
Rhodesia  is  not  only  self-governing  but  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  defense  and  security. 
Therefore,  to  assert  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto 
independence  Is  not  a  transgression. 

Certainly  Rhodesia's  voting  laws  and  sys- 
tem of  popular  representation  In  its  legisla- 
ture are  not  contrary  to  any  international 
obligation.  The  one  man,  one  vote  deduc- 
tion from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not 
recognized  in  international  law,  as  our  friend 
King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  testify.  In- 
deed, the  present  system  in  Rhodesia,  broadly 
speaking,  has  been  in  effect  and  regarded 
with  complacency  in  Great  Britain  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

You  quite  rightly  observed  that  this  sys- 
tem operates  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  afl'ects  no  one  else.  In  such 
a  situation  the  U.N.  Charter  is  plain.  Chap- 
ter I.  Article  2.  paragraph  7  provides  unequiv- 
ocally that  the  United  Nations  shall  not  in- 
tervene in  matters  which  are  within  the 
internal  Jurisdiction  of  any  state.  The 
United  Nations  evades  this  simple  command 
by  reasoning  worthy  of  the  Red  Queen  In 
Through  The  Looking  Glass.  One  has  to  fol- 
low it  closely.  Rhodesia,  In  doing  what  the 
U.N.  has  no  jurisdiction  to  forbid,  annoys 
African  members  to  the  point  where  they 
may  transgress  against  the  First  Command- 
ment of  the  U.N.  (Chapter  I,  Article  4)  : 

"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  state." 

Since  Rhodesia  by  doing  what  it  has  always 
done  and  with  which  the  United  Nations  can- 
not constitutionally  interfere,  incites  less 
law-abiding  members  to  violate  their  solemn 
obligation  not  to  use  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  in  their  international  relations.  Rho- 
desia becomes  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  must 
be  coerced. 

If  this  reasoning  leads  the  reader  to  ask 
with  Mr.  Chanler,  "Who's  loony  now?",  don't 
blame  Rhodesia,  blame  the  Security  Council 
and  Harold  Wilson. 

The  Syndicated  Allen-Scott  Retort 
His  (Acheson'sl  views  and  fU<zgestlons  are 
being  incorporated  In  a  "white  paper"  on 
"U.S.  Policy  Toward  Rhodesia"  which  the 
House  GOP  Policy  Committee  will  issue  early 
in  the  new  Congress. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dirksen 


also  has  consulted  Acheson  In  preparation 
for  Joining  the  House  GOP  In  blasting  the 
Johnson  administration  for  supporting  the 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  voted  by  the 
United  Nations  against  Rhodesia  ... 

The  former  Democratic  cabinet  officer's 
new  role  as  a  Republican  adviser  grew  out 
of  a  letter  he  wrote  members  of  Coneress 
forcefully  challenging  the  legal  basis  for  the 
U.N.    action    aeainst    Rhodesia. 

In  this  presentation.  Acheson  contended 
that  "the  threat  or  u.>=e  of  force  against 
Rhodesia  violated  the  very  charter  on  which 
the  U  N.  w.-if  fcunded."  .  .  . 

As  drnfted  at  this  writing,  the  GOP  Policy 
Committee's  paper  opposing  the  administra- 
tion's stand  on  Rhodesia  stresses  four 
points : 

— It  is  legally  erroneous  and  dangerous  fo: 
the  United  States  to  support  mandatory 
sanctions  against  the  African  country. 

— The  sanctions  are  certain  to  fall  with- 
out the  use  of  force  and  this  vrill  embarrass 
and  possibly  undermine  the  U.N 

— Cited  in  support  of  this  contention  was 
the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations  after 
It  Imposed  sanctions  against  Italy  for  invad- 
ing Ethiopia. 

—If  force  should  be  used  to  enforce  the 
U.N.  sanctions,  this  could  lead  to  widespread 
war  in  Africa  in  which  US  forces  would  be 
Involved.  .  .  . 

James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  did  little  to 
sell  his  case  on  Rhodesia  In  a  speech  here  a 
few  days  ago.  His  case  has  been  flimsy  from 
the  very  beginning;  and  the  more  he  at- 
tempts to  shore  It  up.  the  more  glaringly  its 
weaknesses  lie  exposed. 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
chose  the  prestigious  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  for  de- 
livery of  an  address  widely  regarded  as  an 
answer  to  Dean  Acheson 's  blast  at  the  U.N  "s 
actions.  It  was  not  Goldberg's  finest 
hour.  .  .  . 

The  Security  Council's  action  in  imposing 
mandatory  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia,  said  the 
ambassador,  "does  not  flout  the  principle  of 
self-determination."  And  this  is  because — 
here  the  mind  boggles — this  is  because  the 
white  minority  Rhodesian  regime  Is  not  as- 
serting the  right  of  self-determination.  It 
would  appear  to  the  minds  of  ordinary  men. 
gifted  with  ordinary  f>owers  of  reason,  that  it 
is  immaterial  what  the  white  minority 
Rhodesian  regime  asserts.  The  action  of  the 
Security  Council  either  flouts,  or  it  does  not 
flout,  regardless  of  any  assertions  in  Salis- 
bury. 

This  was  Goldberg's  second  point.  The 
U.N.  Charter's  ban  against  intervention  in 
matters  that  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  has  not 
been  violated  because— and  again  the  mind 
boggles — because  Rhodesia  is  a  British  terri- 
tory and  not  a  "state"  with  Its  own  sover- 
eignty. Rhodesian  has  been  a  functioning 
de  facto  state  for  the  last  14  months.  To 
the  naked  eye.  it  exhibits  every  attribute  of 
sovereignty  by  which  one  ordinarily  recog- 
nizes a  state — an  established  government  a 
condition  of  domestic  peace  and  order,  a  code 
of  laws,  a  system  of  courts,  a  pfirliament 
sitting.  But  Goldberg  will  have  it  both  ways 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  state;  it  is  a  territory  of 
Britian.  Are  we  to  unde.-stand.  then,  that  a 
nation's  territories  are  not  among  those 
matters  essentially  w:thin  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion''   It  is  a  novel  thought. 

Goldberg  gets  riround  the  consequences  of 
this  line  of  non-reasoning  by  observing  that 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  which 
Acheson  thought  had  been  expressed  so  un- 
equivocally in  Article  I  of  the  Charter,  con- 
tains an  exception.  "This  principle  shall  not 
prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement 
procedures  under  Chapter  VII."  And  it  is 
under   Chapter   VII.   of   course,   that   Britain 
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has  a£lced  and  obtained  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  The  astonishing  precedent  that 
would  be  established  by  Goldberg's  ingenloiis 
construction  Is  that  any  member  nation  may 
demand  the  entire  massed  might  of  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  one  of  Its  terri- 
tories from  attaining  independence. 

Once  he  reaches  Chapter  VII,  the  ambas- 
sador Is  In  deeper  trouble;  for  in  order  validly 
to  Invoke  Chapter  VII.  it  must  be  shown  that 
Rhodesia  has  created  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
This  proposition  was  quite  beyond  Goldberg's 
powers.  His  argument  boiled  down  to  this, 
tiiit  white  Rhodesia's  peaceful  Independence 
provokes  her  black  neighbors  In  the  same 
way  that  a  diamond  In  a  Jeweler's  window 
provokes  the  passing  thief.  It  Is  all  the  fault 
of  Rhodesia:  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the 
Jeweler.  Rhodesia's  action  "involves  great 
risks  of  violence."  Goldberg  has  said  so. 
But  men  may  ask  if  this  makes  it  so. 

Plnally,  the  ambiussador  asserts  that  the 
international  community,  In  the  late  twen- 
tieth century,  cannot  accept  the  existence 
of  ft  discriminatory  system  based  on  minority 
rule,  especially  when  the  discrimination 
rests  upon  racial  grounds.  The  United  States, 
he  remarked  by  way  of  proof,  laid  down  that 
policy  with  its  own  civil  war  a  century  ago. 

This  Is  the  frailest  argument  of  all,  for 
It  asks  us  to  assume  that  all  nations,  and 
all  societies,  stand  at  the  same  moment  in 
time  upon  the  same  rung  of  civilization's 
ladder.  The  ConstituUon  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  was  drafted  In  1787.  specifi- 
cally condoned  human  slavery.  Our  own  sys- 
tem of  government  was  controlled  by  a  male 
minority  at^inst  a  female  majority  at  least 
until  1920.  The  principle  of  "one  man, 
one  vote,"  enunciated  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  ap- 
peared only  a  moment  ago. 

In  one  form  or  another,  "discrimination" 
exists  throughout  the  world.  There  Is  not 
a  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
does  not  accept  this  reality  in  some  fashion. 
When  Goldberg  demands  that  !ate  20th  cen- 
tury standards  be  imposed  upon  African 
tribes  still  squinting  as  they  stumble  out  of 
the  Stone  Age,  he  cannot  stand  on  history. 
And  as  his  speech  abjectly  demonstrated, 
neither  can  he  stand  on  law. 

US.  News  &  World  Report 

The  United  SUites.  at  the  direction  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  voted  for  the 
U.N.  action  and  Is  pledged  to  obey  the  U.N. 
sanctions. 

Now  grave  questions  are  being  asked  about 
the  U.S.  role  In  this  affair.  Some  members 
of  Congress-  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans— are  criticizing  the  Jolmson  Adminis- 
tration's action  and  preparing  to  make  an 
Issue  of  It. 

The  legality  of  the  UN.  action  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  Is  challenged  by  such  an  au- 
thority as  Dean  Acheson,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  legality  of  US.  involvement  under  the 
US.  Constitution  Is  challenged  by  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross  (Rep  ).  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  (Dem.).  of 
Virginia,  questions  the  wisdom  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement at  a  time  when  this  country 
already  is  embroiled  in  a  costly  and  danger- 
ous war  In  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

Other  lawmakers  are  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning to  ralsj  the  Rhodesian  issue  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which  opens  en  January 
10.  .  .  . 

One  question  raised  by  critics  Is  this: 
Why  is  the  UN.  taking  action  against  a 
country  which  Is  at  peace — while  taking  no 
such  action  against  nations  that  wage 
agKres.sive  war? 

"Rhodesia  is  not  an  aggressor  nation  and 
does  not  seek  to  Interfere  with  any  other 
nation's  affairs,  "  says  Senator  Byrd.  .  .  . 

Representatfye  Oro.ss  contends  that  U.S. 
participation  in  the  UH.  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
violates    the   U.S.   Constitution,   which   says 


that  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  shall 
have  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce. .  .  . 

This  question  also  Is  being  asked  by  critics 
of  the  U.S.  action: 

Is  the  United  States  Government  now 
committed  to  the  principle  of  overthrowing 
every  government  In  the  world  which  is 
based  upon  minority  rule? 

The  question  grows  out  of  the  words  of 
the  US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  in  his  explanation  of 
why  the  US.  is  supporting  the  U.N.  sanctions. 

Addressing  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on 
December  12.  Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

"We  support  them  |  the  UJ*.  sanctions]  In 
the  honest  conviction  that  they  are  now 
necessary  In  order  to  drive  home  to  the  Illegal 
regime  |of  Rhodesia)  that  the  International 
community  will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
a  discriminatory  system  based  on  minority 
rule  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  principles." 

At  least  37  member  nations  of  the  U.N. 
have  governments  that  are  "based  on  mi- 
nority rule."  At  least  25  other  U.N.  members 
are  open  to  suspicion  In  this  respect.  Fewer 
than  half  of  all  the  122  U.N.  members  have 
governments  clearly  based  on  majority  rule. 

Dlctatorshlp-s — political  or  military — exist 
In  such  U.N.  countries  as  Soviet  Russia,  Po- 
latid,  Rumania.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Cuba,  Indo- 
nesia, Haiti,  Iran,  Iraq,  Paraguay,  Portugal, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  as  well  as  Ni- 
geria, Ethiopia,  Guinea.  Ghana  and  other 
small  nations  of  Africa  that  have  assumed 
Independence  In  recent  years. 

Outside  of  the  U.N.,  there  are  Communist 
dictatorships  In  East  Germany.  Red  China, 
North   Korea   and   North  Vietnam.   .  .  . 

Critics  ask:  Is  the  U.S.  prepared  to  endorse 
and  take  part  in  U.N.  actions  to  bring  ma- 
jority rule  to  these  nations? 

US.  Ambiissador  Goldberg  conceded  in  his 
address  to  the  UN.  Security  Council  that  "It 
is  an  unhappy  fact  that  some  situations  exist 
in  the  world  in  which  the  Council  Is  unable 
to  act  effectively."  But  he  added,  "Here  Is 
a  situation  in  which  we  can  act."  .  .  . 

Senator  Thom.\s  J.  Dodd    (Dem.)    of  Co.v- 

NECTICUT  on  an  AMERICAN  SECuferTY  COUN- 
CIL   W.ASHINGTON    RZPOET    BROADCAST 

As  those  who  know  my  own  record  are 
aware.  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  civil  rights  in  our  own  country  and 
of  freedom  for  peoples  living  under  colonial 
rule  and  for  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 
But  I  consider  our  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  Rhodesia  to  be  a 
grave  blunder  which,  if  we  fall  to  alter 
course,  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

The  decision  Is  all  the  more  tragic  because 
the  government  of  Rhodesia  does  not  prac- 
tice apartheid  like  the  government  of  South 
Africa  and  because.  In  the  recent  conver- 
sations with  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  the  Rho- 
desian government  made  It  clear  that  it  did 
not  oppose  the  principle  of  majority  rule, 
but  that  it  was  simply  against  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  black  majority  in  an 
over-hasty  chaotic,  and  destructive  manner. 

But  even  if  the  Rhodesian  government  had 
rejected  majority  rule  In  principle,  this 
would  still  not  Justify  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  her.  If  sanctions  were  to  be 
Invoked  against  every  government  that  vio- 
lates human  rights  and  denies  political  or 
racial  Justice  to  Its  citizens,  we  would  find 
ourselves  In  a  condition  of  permanent  and 
universal  war.  not  merely  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc:  but  probably  with  a  majority 
of  the  governments  represented  In  the  United 
Nations. 

The  situation  Is  fraught  with  danger.  Now 
that  Britain  and  America  have  made  this 
first  concession  to  Afro-Asian  opinion,  the 
Afro-A.sians,  with  Communist  support,  are 
pushing  to  expand  Prime  Minister  WllRon's 
partial  boycott  of  Rhodesia,  Into  a  total  boy- 


cott of  Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  Angola,  and 
South  Africa,  Including  the  shipments  of 
oil  to  these  countries.  Such  a  boycott  would 
not  only  be  ruinous  to  the  economy  of  the 
western  world,  but  It  would  create  a  serious 
danger  of  involving  us  in  a  major  military 
action  that  runs  counter  to  our  national 
Interest,  and  from  which  only  the  Commu- 
nists could  benefit. 

Walter  Lippmann's  Syndicated  Colvmn 

Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  having  been  unable 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Rhodesian  rebellion  against 
British  crown,  has  called  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  take  over  the  problem  and 
solve  it  if  it  can.  What  Is  the  United 
Nations  supposed  to  do  about  the  Rhodesian 
rebellion?  It  is  supposed  to  cut  off  trade 
with  Rhodesia,  or  at  least  as  much  trade 
as  can  be  cut  off  without  the  risk  of 
war  with  South  Africa  and  Portugal.  The 
purpose  of  the  embargo  Is  to  injure  Rho- 
desia enough  to  convince  the  settlers'  gov- 
ernment that  Its  policy  of  excluding  Af- 
ricans from  power  cannot  be  sustained  and 
that  it  should  accept  Britain's  terms. 

This  is  surely  a  most  extraordinary  way  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty 
of  an  imperial  p>ower.  At  any  other  time  a 
rebellion  Uke  that  in  the  Rhodesian  capital 
of  Salisbury  would  have  been  put  down  by 
British  troops,  or  If  the  troops  were  unable 
to  put  it  down  the  Independence  of  the  Rho- 
desian government  would  have  been  recog- 
nized In  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  crucial  fact  Is  that  while  the  British 
imperial  power  In  Rhodesia  has  vanished, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  trying  to  act  as  If  it  had  not 
vanished.  He  Is  trying  to  act  as  the  pro- 
tector and  guardian  of  the  African  majority. 
And  he  is  trjrlng  to  confer  upon  this  Af- 
rican majority  the  benefits  of  rise  in  their 
political  power  which.  If  the  British  em- 
pire still  existed,  might  be  aclileved  grad- 
ually by  a  strong  and  wise  Imperial  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  Great  Britain  cannot  lose  an 
empire  and  have  It,  too. 

It  Is  no  less  unrealistic  to  pretend  that 
the  United  Nations  can  muster  enough  power 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Among  the  new 
African  states  there  exists  no  force,  mili- 
tary or  economic,  which  could  make  a  seri- 
ous Impact  upon  Rhodesia  backed  by  South 
Africa.  Britain  itself,  having  from  the  out- 
set renounced  the  use  of  imperial  power.  Is 
not  likely  to  use  It  now.  No  European  ra- 
tion will  use  force  to  subdue  the  ruling 
whites  who  are  still  entrenched  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  African  continent.  It  seems 
Improbable  that  a  case  will  be  constructed 
for  American  Intervention.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  no  more  force  than  the  force  which 
its  strongest  members  will  provide  them- 
selves or  will  approve  of. 

The  plea  to  the  United  Nations  to  use 
force  against  Rhodesia  is  a  disservice  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  Is  asking  the 
U.N.  to  do  what  It  was  never  meant  to  do, 
what  It  is  not  organized  to  do  and  wh.it 
It  cannot  do.  The  circumstances  In  which 
a  resort  to  the  United  Nations  would  have 
been  Justified  would  have  l>een  If  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  asked  the  United  Nations  for  help 
In  negotiating  a  treaty  of  Independence  for 
the  state  of  Rhodesia.  For  the  prospect  of 
recognition  by  the  whole  world  community 
would  be  a  very  considerable  bargaining 
point. 

Bargaining  about  what?  About  the  length 
of  time,  about  the  conditions  and  the 
phases,  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Af- 
rican majority.  Their  full  enfranchisement 
cannot  come  immediately  or  very  soon.  .  .  . 

Crosbt  S.  Noyes,  Foreign  Editor,  Washing- 
ton Star 
Leaving  aside  the  legalistic  frills,  the 
United  Nations  was  being  asked  to  move 
against  Rhodesia  as  an  act  of  conscience. 
Yet  conscience,  so  far  as  the  British  were 
concerned,   was   limited   to  what  the  traffic 
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would  bear.  Trade  would  be  cut  off  only  to 
the  extent  that  British  economic  Interest 
were  not  seriously  impaired.  Every  attempt 
by  Afric.xn  militants  to  extend  the  list  of  em- 
bargoed items  was  met  with  stiff  resistance. 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  case  were  also 
troublesome. 

Either  Rhodesia  Is  an  independent  coun- 
try, or  it  is  not.  If  the  British,  as  they  main- 
tain, still  exert  legal  sovereignty  in  their 
former  colony,  then  surely  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  the  rebel  regime 
lies  with  them.  Tlie  United  Nations  lias  no 
m.indale  whatever  to  preserve  the  autliority 
Of  the  British  Crown  over  the  remnants  of  its 
African  empire. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  Rhodesia  is,  in  faot. 
an  independent  country  the  United  Nations 
has  even  less  right  to  take  action  As  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  painted 
out,  the  United  Nations  is  specific.illy  pro- 
hibited under  the  U.N.  Charter  from  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state. 
The  makeup  of  the  government  in  Salisbury 
Is  no  more  the  business  of  the  Security 
Council  than  the  makeup  of  the  government 
in  Washington. 

To  get  around  this  awkward  dilemma,  the 
British,  echoed  most  unfortunately  by  the 
U.S.  delegate.  Arthur  Goldberg,  were  forced 
to  concoct  a  perfectly  transparent  piece  of 
Action. 

This  was  that  Rhodesia,  by  offending  a 
number  of  other  African  states,  had  itself 
somehow  become  a  "threat  to  the  peace." 
Although  Rhodesia  has  threatened  no  one  at 
any  time,  the  remote  danger  that  Us  neigh- 
bors might  resort  to  military  force  was  seized 
on  as  a  pretext  to  Justify  U.N.  Interven- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  British,  for  all  their  moralizing,  have 
heard  themselves  denounced  by  their  Com- 
monwealth colleagues  as  charlatans  and 
fakes.  The  Americans  have  been  drawn  Into 
a  quarrel  that  Is  none  of  their  business.  The 
Communists  have  had  a  field  day  fishing  in 
troubled  waters.  The  United  Nations  has 
established  precedents  which  could  hold  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction.   .   .  . 

Lyle  Wilson  in  the  Washington  News 
After  the  peaceful  white  mans  government 
ot  Rhodesia  has  t>een  lynched  on  charges  of 
inciting  war,  and  the  area  has  been  given 
back  to  the  black  Africans,  the  United  Na- 
tions should  set  about  returning  Manhattan 
Island  to  the  Indians,  who  might  be  too 
smart  to  take  It  back  but  the  gesture  should 
be  made.  .  .  . 

Melcrior  Palyi  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 

At  Britain's  request,  this  country  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  prohibit  80  per  cent  of  Rho- 
desia's sales  to  America  |we  are  her  prime 
customers)  and  to  blockade  her  vital  oil 
imports.  Thi-  Is  an  extraordinary  measure 
that  may  lead  to  war — under  the  pretext  of 
maintaining  the  peace.  .  .  . 

But  the  British  Laborites  and  their  Liberal 
cousins  in  America  claim  a  principle  of  social 
Justice  Is  at  stake  that  must  be  enforced,  .:ost 
what  it  may  [as  long  as  no  major  country, 
not  even  South  Africa,  is  to  be  challenged]. 
One  Man,  One  Vote,  is  the  ideal— the  rule  by 
majority.  They  are  determined  to  make 
Africa  safe  for  Democracy.  And  Democracy 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  a  system  in  which 
250,000  whites  have  all  the  votes  and  4,000,000 
Negroes  have  none. 

That  sounds  reasonable,  indeed,  except  it 
provides  a  caricature  of  democracy  rather 
than  the  real  thing.  Democracy  stands  on 
two  legs,  as  it  were.  To  believe  that  ma- 
jority rule  alone,  the  one-man-one-vote 
principle.  Is  all  that  matters,  is  sheer  con- 
fusion. It  may  mean  abject  tyranny,  unless 
It  is  organically  merged  with  a  second  and 
equally  fundamental  rule,  the  guarantee  of 
the  minority's  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

It  is  totally  Irresponsible  to  force  the  ma- 
jority rule  down   the  throat  of  a  minority 


without  guaranteeing  the  civil  rights  of  the 
latter.  Did  we,  or  the  British,  did  the  UN. 
undertake  to  offer  any  such  assurance  to  the 
white  Rhodesians  who.  incidentally,  do  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  the  indigenous 
population? 

The  map  of  Africa  is  dotted  with  more  than 
a  score  of  independent  states,  old  and  new. 
governed  by  brown  or  black  peoples.  In  too 
many  of  them,  the  white  settlers  who  had 
built  up  the  respective  economies  have  been 
robbed,  expelled,  murdered,  or  at  any  raie 
reduced  to  second-class  citizens.  Nor  is  it  a 
consolation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  African  "colored"  states,  that 
self-appointed  dict.itors  deprive  even  the 
m.ijorlties  of  their  natural  rights.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  the  United  Nations  raising  a 
finge.-   to   protect   the   victims?  .  .  . 

Washington    Post    (District   of   Columbia) 

NO    SANCriONS 

The  United  States  is  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
in  the  United  Nations  debate  on  whether  to 
impose  !=anct:on5  against  Rhodesia.  It  is 
trying  to  support  the  British,  ingratiate  the 
iiiack  Africar  states  and  protect  American 
l:us:nc?.=  interests  without  conceding  that 
there  arc  disabling  contradictions  among 
;iie.-;e  goals. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  justified  action  on 
grounds  that  "the  danger  to  peace  is  ob- 
viously growing"  in  Rhodesia,  "tIiIs  Is  sim- 
ply not  so.  Rhodesia  thre.-itens  no  foreign 
country.  If  any  other  countrv  threatens 
Rhodesia,  Mr.  Goldberg  should  properly  di- 
rect his  fire  there. 

The  Amb.-issador  further  declared  that  "the 
.nternational  community  will  not  tolerate 
the  existence  of  a  discriminatory  system 
ba.=ed  on  minority  rule  In  defiance  of  the 
U.N"  This  is  even  more  nonsensical.  The 
■  International  community's"  toleration  of 
"discriminatory  systems"  is  transparentlv 
broad. 

Any  American  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
black  Africans  is,  we  hope,  doomed.  They 
want  the  U.S.  to  make  their  dreams  of  Rho- 
desian ruin  come  true.  Their  distress  is  un- 
derstandable, but  Insupportable.  Their  un- 
reality progressed  yesterday  to  the  point 
where  African  delegates  deplored  Britain's 
lefusal  to  use  force  to  overthrow  the  Salis- 
bury  regime. 

Britain  has  its  own  reasons  of  economic 
vulnerability  and  domestic  division  for  limit- 
ing sanctions  against  Salisbury.  It  has  re- 
fused to  second  African  demands  for  a  total 
oil  embargo  on  Rhodesia  because  it  cannot 
afford  to  close  the  South  African  loophole. 

But  even  lesser  sanctions  are.  In  our  opin- 
ion, unwise.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  effective.  They  set  a  question- 
able precedent.  They  amount  to  interfer- 
f  nee  In  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  coun- 
try merely  because  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment practiced  there.  Moreover,  the  effort  to 
impose  them  ignores  the  purpose  and  injures 
the  prestige  of  the  U.N. 

Washington  Star   (District  of  Columbia) 
compounding  a  mistake 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  hopes  to  accomplish  with  his 
latest  maneuver  against  rebellious  Rhodesia. 
He  has  withdrawn  all  past  proposals  for  a 
compromise  settlement.  And  he  has  told  the 
white  minority  of  250.000  that  their  govern- 
ment's recent  rejection  of  the  take-it-or- 
leave-it  British  plan  means  that  they  now 
can  have  "legal"  independence  only  when 
the  country  is  ruled  by  the  black  majority  of 
4    million.    .    .    . 

The  realities  of  Rhodesia  cannot  be  swept 
away  with  economic  pressures  or  hlgh-and- 
mighty  pronouncements  telling  the  white 
Rhodesians  that  Britlan  refuses  to  grant 
them  the  Independence  they  have  already 
bestowed  upon  themselves.  .  .  . 

The     toughened     British     position     thus 


makes  little  sense.  What  must  be  hoped  for 
is  that  Wilson  has  not  slammed  the  door 
completely  shut  If  he  has.  then  the  folly 
of  present  policy  toward  Rhodesia  will  be 
compounded  in  a  way  likely  to  worsen  the 
situation  and  hurt  Britain  more  than  it  mav 
now  anticipate. 

World  Jol-rnal  Tribune  (New  York) 
what  price   sanctions' 

When,  after  the  failure  of  the  agreement 
worked  out  on  H  M  S.  Tiger,  the  British 
turned  to  the  U.N.  to  ask  mandatorv  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  bring  rebellious  Rhodesia 
b..ck  from  its  precarious  independence,  they 
embarked  on  a  difficult  course.   .   . 

The  United  Slates  has  its  own  responsibili- 
ties in  the  premises.  It  does  not  want 
apartheid  in  Africa  because  that  can  only 
intensify  the  explosion  that  must  come. 
.'\nd  It  has  an  interest  in  maintaining  the 
commonwealth  as  an  important  element  for 
economic  and  political  stability  in  the  world. 

But  these  responsibilities,  while  they  do 
require  moral  and  diplomatic  support  for 
the  British  government,  do  not  entail  active 
leadership.  The  circumstances  are  too  com- 
plex, the  area  too  remote  from  vital  Ameri- 
can concerns  to  demand  more  of  the  United 
States  than  the  kind  of  support  that  the 
British,  for  example,  have  given  this  country 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States,  whatever  its  critics  may 
say,  does  not  aspire  to  be  a  global  police- 
man. It  wants  to  a\old  a  massive  confron- 
tation of  black  and  white  In  Southern 
Africa— and  it  certainly  should  not  be  in 
the  forefront  of  any  such  confrontation. 

Wall  Street  Journal    i  New  York  i 

The  Rhodesian  affair  would  be  farcical  were 
it  not  for  its  high  explosive  content.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  the  U.S.  will  steer  clear  of  it.  but 
that's  doubtful  now  that  Britain  has  thrown 
the  thing  into  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

There  Is  a  threat  to  peace,  but  It  stems 
from  those  black  African  states  that  from 
the  outset  have  insisted  on  Britain's  using 
force  against  Rhodesia;  at  the  least,  they  will 
pressure  the  UN  for  a  total  economic  boy- 
cott. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Britain  the  contre- 
temps is  causing  worries  about  a  run  on  the 
pound  sterling  and  other  aggravations  of  an 
already  bad  economic  situation. 

As  for  the  U.S.  it  reportedly  Intends  to 
stand  by  Britain,  but  we  think  its  talents 
would  be  better  employed  in  trying  to  talk 
some  common  sense  intc  both  sides.  We  see 
no  Justification  for  this  country  to  go  along 
with  sanctions  against  a  nation  with  which 
It  has  no  real  grounds  for  quarreling  at 
all.  .  .  . 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York  i 
w^hat  .next  in  southern  africa? 

In  voting  for  the  British  proposal  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the  United 
States  last  week  adopted  a  posture  that  it 
cannot  hold  for  long  except  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  prestige. 

In  the  first  place,  the  case  for  economic 
sanctions  has  never  been  convincing  There 
is.  as  we  have  said  before,  little  chance  that 
they  will  work  so  long  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  refuse  to  cooperate.  The 
excuse  that  Rhodesia  is  in  an  "illega:"  revolt 
against  British  rule  is  not  convincing  either. 
Quite  a  number  of  countries  have  'revolted" 
against  outside  rule  without  provoking  U  N 
sanctions:  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the.=e 
actions  have  been  lustily  cheered  by  the 
Asian-Africa  bloc. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  Indonesia  be 
subjected  to  sanctions  for  failing  to  live  up 
to  its  U.N.  mandate  in  Western  New  Guinea. 
No  sanctions  were  applied  when  the  Sukarno 
government  began  invading  Malaysia,  either. 
So  on  moral  grounds  the  action  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  looks  curious  indeed.  .  .  . 
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It  should  also  b«  Interesting  to  see  Just 
what  degree  some  of  those  clamoring  most 
loudly  for  punitive  measures  against  Rho- 
desia practice  what  they  preach. 

Repeated  denunciation  of  South  Africa's 
racial  policies  plus  agreements  to  ■•boycott" 
South  African  goods  by  solemn  convocations 
of  the  Afro- Asian  countries  have  not  deterred 
either  China  or  the  Soviet  area  from  trading 
with  South  Africa.  Some  nations,  in  fact, 
may  soon  see  In  the  sanctions  a  good  trading 
opportunity  for  themselves.  It  Is  well  to 
remember  In  this  connection  that  economics 
like  nature,  abhors  vacuums. 

PHn-ADEi.PHM  Enquirer 

U.N.  SANCTIONS  AND  RHODESIA 

The  willingness  of  some  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  force  another  member  to 
economic  suicide— to  accommodate  their  de- 
mands In  the  Rhodeslan  matter — is  revealing. 
And  the  intemperate  speech  by  Zambia's 
foreign  minister.  Simon  Kapepwe.  has.  If 
anything,  strengthened  the  hand  of  Rho- 
desia's white  supremacist  Government  by 
confirming  all  Its  bleak  suspicions. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  this  Rhodeslan  "In- 
dependence" movement's  coming  to  the 
United  Nations  at  all  is  underscored  by  the 
closeness  to  peaceful  settlement  reached  by 
Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  and 
Rhodesia's  boss.  Ian  Smith.  In  their  meeting 
aboard  HM  S.  Tiger. 

They  agreed  that  a  new  constitution, 
■purring  the  political  advance  of  the  native 
majority,  was  in  order,  and  that  It  should 
Include  safeguards,  against  any  retrogression. 
This.  In  Itself,  was  a  giant  step  forward.  The 
one  main  point  Smith's  Cabinet  refused  to 
accept  was  that  in  the  Interim,  between  con- 
stitutions, the  British  Governor  of  Rhodesia 
should  again  assume  command  of  law  en- 
forcement— men  and  Institutions — In  a  care- 
tatcer  capacity. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  divergence 
of  opinion  is  of  great  enough  proportions  to 
continue  to  frustrate  settlement  of  the  larger 
Issues.  It  at  least  offers  the  chance  for 
rational  change  to  take  place,  which  the  es- 
calation of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia — and 
anyone  who  helps  Rhodesia — may  smash 
beyond  repair.  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
into  the  maelstrom  we  go 

The  United  Nations  Ls  plunging  toward  a 
new  and  pointless  crisis  by  the  minute,  and 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  letting  it 
plunge.  Both  covintrles  moekly  acquiesced 
on  Friday  when  the  security  cotincll  ap- 
proved an  African  proposi^l  for  an  oil  em- 
bargo again.st  Ian  Smith's  secessionist  re- 
gime  in   Rhode.sla.   .   .   . 

You'd  think  that  Viet  Nam  would  have 
taught  us  not  to  pick  up  any  more  hot  po- 
tatoes that  we  can't  let  go  of.  For  a  year, 
at  Britain's  t>ehest,  we  have  led  the  Africans 
to  think  we  are  willing  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  linock  out  the  white  govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia  and  replace  it  with  the 
usual  chaos  It  is  time  to  draw  the  line. 
The  longer  we  postpone  doing  so,  the  more 
Inevitably  we  will  have  to  choose  between 
an  embarrassing  retreat  and  a  ridiculous  war. 

St  Louis  Globe-Dcmocrat 
un's  dangerous  safari 

Not  only  Is  the  Rhodeslan  adventure  a  mis- 
carriage of  the  U.N.  charter  forbidding  in- 
tervention into  a  nation's  internal  affairs,  it 
has  all  the  aspects  of  being  another  Congo 
fiasco  where  UN.  troops  were  ordered  Into 
battle  against  a  lawful  government  In  sup- 
port of  rebt'l  savages    .   .  . 

Perhaps  the  UN.  outlook  In  Rhodesia  Is 
ever  grimmer  than  115  Congo  misadventure. 
The  Rhodesians.  with  their  strong  allies,  the 
South  Africans,  appear  ready  and  able  to 
withstand  UN  sanctions. 

In  fact,  both  countries  are  in  bett«r  eco- 


nomic shape  than  Britain  whose  leaders 
wince  op>enly  at  the  thought  of  becoming 
Involved  In  any  kind  of  economic  confronta- 
tions with  South  Africa,  Its  fourth  best  trade 
customer.  .  .  . 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 
KEEP  out! 

.  .  .  Whatever  the  U.N.  does,  and  the 
chances  are  all  too  probable  that  It  will  vote 
sanctions,  the  United  States  should  make  It 
clear  that  it  Is  going  to  keep  Its  nose  out  of 
the  Rhodeslan  affair.  The  United  States  has 
all  it  can  handle,  and  more.  In  Vietnam. 

Here  again,  however,  the  chances  are  all 
too  probable  that  the  United  Stales  will  get 
involved  with  the  Rhodeslan  problem.  For 
one  thing.  It  probably  has  political  debts 
to  repay  to  African  bloc  nations  for  their 
votes  against  Red  China.  For  another,  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
compulsion  to  go  looking  for  and  getting  into 
trouble. 

To  take  the  second  step  Into  the  Rhodesia 
situation  by  Joining  In  trade  sanctions  would 
l>e  to  set  both  feet  on  the  slippery  slope  to 
war.  For,  make  no  mistake,  sanctions  would 
be  followed  by  a  mounting  demand  for  the 
use  of  military  force,  with  you  know  who  ulti- 
mately being  sucked  in. 

It  will  be  extremely  ridiculous  If  the  United 
States,  while  it  Is  attempting  to  build  trade 
bridges  to  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites. 
Joins  In  barricading  the  trade  bridge  to 
Rhodesia.  If  the  United  States  does  this.  It 
should  be  consistent  by  chopping  off  trade 
with  the  Red  bloc  nations,  for  the  masses 
In  these  nations  have  no  more  political  rights 
than  do  the  blacks  In  Rhodesia.   .  .  . 

Indianapolis  News 

WAB   in   AFRICA? 

The  efforUs  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Nations  to  topple  the  government  of  Ian 
Smith  in  Rhodesia  begin  to  resemble,  all  too 
ominously,  the  1961  U.N.  aggression  against 
Katanga. 

It  Is  amazing  that  many  liberal  spokesmen 
who  profess  an  interest  In  "peace"  and  urge 
concessions  and  compromise  toward  the 
Communists  are  so  willing  to  go  to  the 
brink  of  war — and  over  it.  as  in  Katanga — 
against  antl-Communlsts  to  enforce  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  egalitarian  faith.  .  .  . 

Since  such  a  war  would  in  all  probability 
be  financed  and  supplied  by  the  United 
States — as  was  the  U.N.'s  aggression  against 
Katanga-  this  is  a  topic  which  should  l>e  of 
grave  concern  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
to  the  America  Congress.  It  la  a  matter  on 
which  American  spokesmen  should  speak 
out  without  equivocating.  .  .  . 


Canton  Repository  (Ohio) 
tiger  by  twb  taii. 

Great  Britain  has  a  Rhodeslan  tiger  by  the 
tall.  .  .  . 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Britain  does  not 
have  the  Inclination  or  the  resources  to  over- 
throw the  Ian  Smith  government  If  sanctions 
fall.  And  sanctions  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  United  States  puts  the  weight  of  Its  sea- 
power  Into  a  blockade.  Britain  will  not  and 
cannot  do  it. 

If  Rhodesia  withstands  whatever  sanctions 
are  enforced  against  her,  the  cry  then  will  be 
for   military   action.  .  .  . 

Britain  has  stood  aloof  from  many  Ameri- 
can adventures  In  trying  to  police  the  world. 
It's  about  time  we  permit  her  to  solve  her 
own  problem   in   Rhodesia. 

In  her  abstention  on  the  Security  Council 
sanctions  vote.  FYance  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  this  explanation: 

"This  is  an  Internal  British  matter." 

Portland  Okeconian 
atbican  quicksand 
US  support  of  Great  Britain's  proposal  for 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  seces- 


sionist Rhodesia  puts  this  country  squarely 
Into  a  family  fight  on  the  side  of  a  govern- 
ment, Britain's,  which  has  given  only  nagging 
criticism,  rather  than  support,  to  the  US  ef- 
fort to  stop  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. 

When  United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  told  the  Security  Council  the 
United  States  will  apply  "the  full  force  of  our 
law"  to  help  make  effective  the  binding  em- 
bargoes against  export  of  a  dozen  key  Rho- 
deslan products,  he  set  a  U.S.  course  which 
also  may  involve  later  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  South 
Africa  will  not  make  good  on  Its  promise  to 
continue  to  supply  Rhodesia  with  oil  and 
other  goods,  without  regard  for  U.N.  sanc- 
tions. With  such  "liberal"  Journals  In 
Britain  as  the  Guardian  calling  for  military 
action  to  enforce  embargoes,  and  with  black 
African  nations  demanding  tougher  sanc- 
tions, the  risk  of  more  than  economic  war 
with  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  or  even  Portugal 
must  be  apparent.  .  .  . 

We  don't  like  any  part  of  the  United  States' 
becoming  deeply  Involved  In  another  African 
adveiiture  at  a  time  it  is  hard-pressed  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  take  a 
lofty,  idealistic  position  against  white  su- 
premacy. But  there  Is  also  much  to  be  said 
for  realism  In  protecting  our  own  national 
Interests. 

Los   Ancexes   Times 

RHODESIA     EMBARGO     POSES      NEW     RISKS 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Rhodeslan  problem 
should  never  have  been  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  at  all,  since  the  case  of  the 
break-away  colony  was  really  an  Internal 
British  matter.  .  .  . 

Predictably,  failure  of  the  embargo  will 
bring  strident  demands  from  the  Black 
Africans  to  extend  the  embargo  against  South 
Africa — and  enforce  the  sanctions  with  a  mil- 
itary blockade,  if  necessary. 

The  burden  of  any  such  action  would  fall 
upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  The  United  States  cannot  and  must 
not  support  any  extensions  of  the  sanctions 
to  South  Africa. 

If  the  embargo  against  Rhodesia  Is  un- 
workable, it  may  logically  be  asked  why 
Waishlngton  supported  it. 

There  are  several  explanations,  but  the 
underlying  reasons  were  the  desire  to  avoid 
condemnation  by  the  Black  Africans,  and 
the  anxiety  to  head  off  Communist  meddUng. 

If  the  embargo  falls,  however,  and  African 
frustrations  Increase,  it  may  turn  out  that 
we  have  only  worsened  the  situation  on 
both  counts. 


Arizona  Sun   (Placstatt,  Ariz.) 
rhodesia:   not  oxtr  affair 


Spokane  Spokxsman-Review 
WE  should  avoid  rhodesian  penalty 
.  .  .  The  Rhodeslan  government  is  not  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  has  done 
us  no  harm.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
country  to  indorse  or  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram for  U.N.  economic  warfare  against  the 
Smith  government  or  the  Rhodeslan  people 

Bismarck  Tribune   (North  Dakota) 

THE  united  states  AND  RHODESIA 

Rhodesia,  it  has  been  reported,  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  major  points  Britain  had 
insisted  upon  for  reconciliation — Including 
unimpeded  progress  of  the  black  African  ma- 
jority U)  political  power — except  for  one  pro- 
vision. That  was  the  demand  that  Rhodesia 
surrender  its  independence  back  to  Britain 
while  a  new  constitution  was  being  written 
and  accepted.  ... 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Rhodesia  refused 
now  to  relinquish  the  self-government  It  has 
exercised  since  1923  and  for  the  first  time  in 
43  years  turn  power  over  to  an  alien  governor. 

The  United  States  would  never  consider 
such  a  surrender.  Nor  should  It  expect  It  of 
any  other  government. 


i 
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The  history  of  sanctions  in  international 
affairs  offers  no  comfort  to  those  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  regime  of  Ian  Smith  by  such 
mandatory  economic  penalties.  They  never 
have  worked. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  the  United  States 
to  stay  neutral  and  work  for  moderation 
in  the  dispute?  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  compelling  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  pull  I»rime  Minister  Wilson's 
political  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  A  wiser 
and  more  realistic  policy  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  exert  its  Influence  on  Britain 
and  Rhodesia  to  continue  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  solution. 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times  (Texas) 
rhodeslan  question  should  concern  all 
After  more  than  a  year  of  talk,  of  vacilla- 
tion and  of  growing  discontent  at  home. 
Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son has  brought  the  question  of  mandatory 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  before  the  United 
Nations.  Americans,  who  heretofore  have  not 
been  overly  concerned  with  the  entire  situa- 
tion, should  now  begin  to  be — because  events 
could  Involve  the  United  States  In  an  adven- 
ture more  potentially  dangerous  and  costly 
than  the  war  in  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  pull  British  chestnuts  from 
the  fire — but  although  we  are  expected  to 
perform  promptly  on  call,  no  such  favor  Is 
returned  by  the  British.  Our  request  for 
an  embargo  against  Cuba — clearly  more  of  a 
threat  to  world  peace  than  Rhodesia — was 
denied  by  Britain  on  grounds  that  It  would 
limit  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our  call  for  an 
embargo  against  North  Vietnam  has  sim- 
ilarly gone  unheeded.  Our  appeals  for  an 
end  to  trade  with  Red  China  In  the  goods 
that  make  aggression  possible  similarly  are 
Ignored. 

Port  Lauderdale  News   (Florida) 

BHODESIA   commitment  AGAIN    FINDS   U.S.   BAIL- 
ING BRITAIN  OUT  OF  TROUBLE 

One  might  ask  how  all  this  so  directly  con- 
terns  the  U.S.  To  begin  with,  acy  U.N. 
action,  be  It  economic  sanctions  or  the  use 
of  force,  will  find  this  country  picking  up 
the  major  share  of  the  cost  of  such  ac- 
tions. .  .  . 

Needless  to  say,  there  aren't  too  many 
Americans  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  this 
Rhodeslan  situation  who  like  the  way  this 
business  Is  shaping  up.  Why,  It  might  be 
asked,  are  we  so  all-fired  anxious  to  pull 
British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  when  Great 
Britain  has  flatly  refused  to  cooperate  with 
our  efforts  to  impose  an  economic  blockade 
against  Conununlst  Cuba?  And  who  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  Britain's  economic 
assistance  again  if  the  U.N.  applies  manda- 
tory economic  sanctions  against  South  Af- 
rica as  well  as  Rhodesia  thereby  forcing  the 
British  to  renounce  the  third  largest  cus- 
tomer for  Its  exports? 

The  whole  affair  adds  up  to  this  country 
again  sticking  its  nose  where  it  hadn't  ought 
to  be.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that 
neither  Congress  nor  our  people  have  been 
or  need  to  be  consulted  about  going  along 
with  this  U.N.  deal.  The  President  and  the 
State  Department  don't  need  any  permission 
from  the  Congress  to  get  us  Involved  In  this 
messy  U.N.  business  even  though  such  a  de- 
cision carries  within  It  the  seeds  that  can 
not  only  throw  all  of  Africa  Into  turmoil  but 
Just  about  complete  the  Job  of  destroying  the 
UN.  as  an  effective  world  peace-keeping  or- 
ganization. 

Richmond  TiMEs-DispATCH  (Virginia) 

ILLEGAL   UN   INTERVENTION 

•  •  .  U.S.  Ambassador  Goldberg  made  the 
absolutely  fantastic  statement  in  backing  up 
sanctions,  that  the  U.N.  is  invoking  this  pro- 


cedure because  "the  international  commu- 
nity will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
criminatory system  based  on  minority  rule." 
How  many  of  the  members  of  the  U.N.  base 
their  governmental  systems  on  majority  rule? 
The  Asian-African  bloc  has  hardly  any  such 
governments.  The  Communist  bloc"  can't 
name  even  one.  .  .  . 


Kennebec  Journal  (Augusta,  Maute) 

THE  rhodesian  FOLLIES 

The  United  Nations  is  Involved  In  this 
ridiculous  squabble  because  of  the  assertion 
that  Rhodesia,  with  a  total  population 
slightly  In  excess  of  four  million,  is  a  threat 
to  world  peace! 

Tlie  United  States — for  reasons  which 
aren't  too  clear  to  many  Americans — Is 
standing  by  Britain  In  the  attempt  to  "dis- 
cipline" Rhodesia  for  that  state's  refusal  to 
permit  the  immediate  participation  In  gov- 
ernment of  the  black  Africans  making  up  the 
majority  of  Its  population. 

There  Is,  undoubtedly,  a  threat  to  peace  In 
Africa.  But  It  comes  not  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia  but  from  the  black  African 
states  that  want  Britain  to  use  armed  force 
against  Rhodesia's  whites.  They  demand,  at 
the  least,  a  total  economic  boycott  against 
Rhodesia. 

The  United  States,  which  has  troubles  of 
Its  own  In  many  other  fields,  has  no  real 
grounds  for  Joining  in  the  quarrel  with  Rho- 
desia. .   .  . 

South   Africa — Gen.   S.   L.   A.   Marshall   in 
THE  World  Journal  Tribune 
Absurd    Is    not    quite    the    word    for    the 
decrees  voted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  directing  that  South  Africa  yield 
Southwest  Africa  to  the  U.N.'s  care  until  the 
territory  Is  fit  for  Independence. 
Plain  wacky  fits  much  better. 
Here  we  have  114  nations,  spoken  for  by  as 
many  delegates,  some  of  them  supposedly  In- 
telligent, agreeing  that  the  solution   to  the 
problem  is  to  set  up  a  small  council  within 
the  U.N.  to  "recommend  practical  means  by 
which  Southwest  Africa  should  be  admin- 
istered" from  the  outside. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  went 
along  with  the  pack  in  perpetrating  this 
mischievous  nonsense.  Had  the  General  As- 
sembly then  voted  to  suspend  the  law  of 
gravity  and  turn  the  Congo  River  system 
about  so  that  the  waters  would  flow  east- 
ward, that  would  have  been  a  full  day's  work 
and  all  of  one  piece.  But  It  would  also  have 
warranted  a  suplclon  that  the  world  body  Is 
a  collection  of  Idiots. 

We  can  put  aside  for  the  moment  the 
larger  Issue  of  whether  the  action  has  any 
basis  In  Justice  or  law  or  is  in  fact  an  abroga- 
tion without  regard  for  precedent  or  con- 
sequence. 

Southwest  Africa  is  mainly  desert,  twice 
the  size  of  California,  with  a  population  of 
one-half  million,  most  of  them  Bantu.  The 
U.N.  says  these  people  have  been  betrayed 
under  the  original  League  of  Nations  man- 
date, and  charges  that  the  conditions  in 
Southwest  Africa  constitute  a  "threat  to 
world  peace." 

The  irony  is  that  Southwest  Africa  Is  the 
most  tranquil  territory  anywhere.  It  has 
only  550  policemen,  the  majority  being  Ban- 
tu, and  no  troops.  Would  that  be  possible 
if  the  tribes  were  oppressed,  felt  themselves 
wronged,  and  the  land  seethed  with  revolt? 
The  solemn  fact  is  that  a  white  stranger  feels 
more  secure  among  the  tribes  In  Southwest 
Africa  than  walking  the  streets  of  any 
American  city. 

All  of  this,  under  prodding  from  the  cen- 
tral African  states,  the  U.N.  chooses  not  so 
much  to  Ignore  as  to  deny,  turning  truth 
into  falsehood  by  fiat.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
the  Africans  still  behave  like  children  when 
they  turn  to  world  politics.  But  when  West- 
ern statesmen  Join  the  frenzied  dance,  one 
wonders  If  all  reason  has  fled. 


The  U.N.  cannot  alter  the  facts  of  geog- 
raphy because  Goldberg  and  others  so  vote. 
But  this  is  what  the  UJJ.  Is  now  saying  It 
will  do.  It  will  find  a  "practical"  way  to  ad- 
minister Southwest  Africa  from  the  outside 
when  In  fact  there  Is  no  practical  way  except 
out  of  South  Africa.  Plain  geography  de- 
termines that. 

If  the  VN.  could  get  hold  of  Walvls  Bay, 
the  only  large  and  serviceable  port  along 
Southwest  Africa's  coast.  It  might  have  a 
lever  by  which  to  start  an  operation.  But 
that  is  where  the  rub  comes. 

Walvls  Bay  and  Its  environs  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  a  part  of  the  mandated 
territory.  It  has  been  politically  a  part  of 
of  South  Africa  for  almost  100  years.  South 
African  title  to  the  enclave  has  never  been  in 
dispute. 

Thus,  to  get  a  foot  In  the  door  of  South- 
west Africa  at  the  only  point  possible,  the 
U.N.  would  have  to  attack  South  African 
territory  directly — commit  an  aggression. 

John  Davenport  in  Fortune  Article.  "The 
Only  Real  Industrial  Complex  South  of 

Milan"' 

To  South  Africans,  living  far  down  under, 
some  of  the  charges  leveled  against  their 
country,  such  as  that  It  Is  "endangering  the 
peace,"  seem  fantastic.  It  appears  strange  to 
them  that  In  a  world  so  full  of  Injustice  and 
repression  South  Africa  should  be  singled  out 
as  the  whipping  boy.  But  the  deeper  flaw 
In  much  of  the  criticism  of  South  Africa  is 
its  excessively  abstract  and  Ideological  char- 
acter. In  the  debate  now  raging,  some  things 
that  deserve  condemnation  in  South  Africa 
get  swallowed  up  in  distortions;  much  that 
is  promising  gets  overlooked;  and  the  com- 
plex realities  that  have  shaped  the  country 
and  its  institutions  are  obscured.  Among 
those  realities  none  Is  more  Important  than 
economic  enterprise  In  all  Ito  ramifications. 
"We  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
separate  development  of  the  races,"  a  U.S. 
businessman  In  South  Africa  recently  rumi- 
nated, "that  we  are  In  danger  of  forgetting 
all  about  development  itself." 

Washington  Post  (District  of  Columbia) 
the  african  illusion 
Someday  the  United  States  may  rue  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  South-West  Africa  resolu- 
tion In  the  United  Nations.  This  reservation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  obnoxlousness  of 
apartheid,  about  which  there  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus, or  with  South  Africa's  flouting  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  former  mandated  terri- 
tory. It  concerns,  rather,  the  futility  of  a 
resolution  whereby  the  U.N.  Is  supposed  to 
take  over  administration  of  South-West 
Africa,  with  no  power  or  resources  with 
which  to  do  so.  Empty  resolutions  adopted 
In  order  to  curry  favor — In  this  instance 
with  the  Africans — set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  the  U.N.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  disagreeable  aspect  in 
the  supposition  that  the  United  States  may 
have  been  seeking  to  hue  up  African  votes 
to  keep  Communist  China  out  of  the  U.N. 
Here  is  Indeed  a  paradox.  Some  of  the  Af- 
rican countries  would  be  perfectly  content 
to  drive  South  Africa  out  of  the  U.N.,  but 
we  seemllngly  think  we  have  to  bribe  them 
to  vote  against  China.  Tet  when  It  comes 
to  cases.  South  Africa  Is  la  no  way  com- 
parable to  China  as  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
This  paradox  derives,  of  course,  from  the 
widespread  feeling  that  discrimination  based 
on  race  Is  the  worst  of  all  evils.  Racial  dis- 
crimination Is  bad.  and  American  policy  op- 
poses it  Internally  as  well  as  externally.  But 
if  it  was  necessary  to  vote  for  this  sort  of 
resolution  In  order  to  avoid  being  accused 
of  favoring  apartheid,  we  are  in  a  bad  way. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  discrimination  and 
many  different  offenses  against  human  lib- 
erty and  dignity  In  the  world.  Any  honest 
enumeration  ought  to  go  a  great  deal  far- 
ther and  involve  many  countries — Including 
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some  of  the  loudest  In  their  condemnation 
of  South  Africa. 

Worst  of  all.  the  vote  demonstrated  the 
unreality  that  has  been  encouraged  In  the 
Assembly.  There  Is  an  argument.  It  Is  true, 
that  such  resolutions  are  really  Innocuous 
In  that  they  let  members  blow  off  steam. 
But  they  also  enshrine  a  kind  of  Irresponsi- 
bility that  could  be  turned  against  any 
country.  There  Is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  many  governments  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution because  they  were  afraid  of  being 
regarded  as  racist  If  they  did  not.  That  Is 
a  poor  basis  for  confidence  among  nations. 
Sooner  or  later  U  N  members— especially  the 
major  powers.  Including  the  United  States — 
are  going  to  have  to  start  saying  "no"  when 
they  mean  "no.".  .  . 

Cleveland  Pl.mn   De.^ler 
un    edict  shows  weakness 

The  United  Nations  bit  off  more  than  it 
can  chew  by  a  paper  resolution  to  relieve 
South  Africa  of  its  mandate  over  South 
West  Africa.  More  than  a  mistake,  It  was  a 
blunder. 

The  U.N.  hasn't  the  muscle  or  the  leader- 
ship available  to  successfully  effect  the  take- 
over that  would  be  necessary  If  South  Africa 
complied  at  once  with  the  edict,  which  she 
wont. 

There  was  more  emotion  than  reason  In 
the  overwhelming  passage  of  the  resolution. 
114  to  2.   .   .   . 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
south  west  africa  in  the  balance 

.  .  .  The  U.N.  action  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  and  thorny  legal  controversy  In 
which  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has  had 
few  allies  except  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which  refused  this  spring  to  order 
the  very  step  the  UN  General  Assembly  totik 
last  week. 

If  South  Africa  declines  to  hand  over  the 
territory  to  the  U.N. — and  there  Is  every  In- 
dication it  will — the  question  of  implement- 
ing the  General  Assembly's  decision  will 
fall  Into  the  lap  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  choice  then  will  be  whether  to  (1)  yield 
to  a  possible  big-power  veto  against  any  ac- 
tion to  translate  the  General  Assembly's  re- 
solution into  fact.  (2)  nnd  a  face-saving 
formula  that  will  leave  South  West  Africa's 
status  unresolved  or  (3)  mount  a  military 
effort  to  wrest  the  territory's  control  from 
South  Africa  In  view  of  the  U.N.'s  already- 
shaky  financial  plight,  the  burden  for  the 
third  alternative  would  fall  on  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

NATioNAiLY  Syndicated  Column  by  John 
Chamberlain 

If  Americans  are  gambling  that  their  trou- 
bles will  be  over  once  they  have  solved  their 
problems  In  Southeast  Asia,  they  may  have 
a  second  think  coming.  For  another — and 
possibly  much  greater — crisis  seems  to  be 
shaping  up  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
African  continent. 

Inexorably,  at  the  UN..  54  delegations 
from  the  Afro-Asian  states  are  engaged  in 
weaving  a  snare  for  Great  Britain  that  could 
end  by  trapping  all  the  great  Industrial  and 
trading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  first  strands  In  the  snare  consist  of 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  UN  to  do  some- 
thing effective  to  invalidate  the  old  League 
of  Nations  mandate  granted  to  South  Africa 
to  govern  its  neighbor  territory  of  South- 
west Africa. 

Last  July  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice refused  to  pass  Judgment  in  the  case 
when  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  entered  a  com- 
plaint that  South  Africa  had  violated  a  prom- 
ise by  extending  apartheid  to  a  land  it  had 
originally  received  in  trust. 

Whether  the  "law"  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions still  holtte  today  when  the  League  it- 
self  is   rong   since  dead   Is   a  good  question. 


But  the  Afro-Asian  nations  Insist  that  the 
morals  of  the  situation  run  against  South 
Africa,  and  they  want  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  tise  any  force  necessary  to  end 
apartheid  In  the  South-West  Africa  terri- 
tory 

The  British,  with  their  highly  sensitive 
moral  sense,  are  taking  the  side  of  the 
Afro-Asians  In  the  argument.  But  the  Brit- 
ish have  a  practical  sense,  too.  So.  when 
Britain's  Lord  Caradon  made  a  common 
front  the  other  day  with  Arthur  Goldberg, 
the  chief  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  UN.  in  con- 
demning South  Africa,  he  was  careful  to 
advocate  punitive  action  that  would  be  with- 
in Britain's  "clear  capacity." 

What  does  "clear  capacity"  mean?  Look- 
ing at  the  situation  as  a  pounds  and  pence 
proposition.  Britain  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  be  party  to  UN.  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

The  British  port  of  Southampton  gets  fully 
one  half  its  business  from  the  South  African 
triide;  If  this  were  to  collapse,  putting  50.- 
000  Britons  out  of  work,  the  Wilson  govern- 
ment would  certainly  have  a  major  crisis  to 
surmount. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  the  British  said  their  exports  to 
South  Africa  amounted  to  200  million  p>ounds 
a  year.  Where  in  the  tight  world  competi- 
tive market  would  they  find  alternative  mar- 
kets for  the  motor  vehicles,  woven  cotton 
fabrics,  tractors,  railroad  equipment  and 
electrical  Instruments  that  now  go  to  Cape 
Town? 

And  could  the  British  forgo  the  Insur- 
ance Income  and  the  freight  charges  they 
now  collect  from  South  Africa?  Could  they 
give  up  the  60  million  pounds  In  foreign  ex- 
change that  they  derive  from  their  South 
African  investments? 

Since  South  Africa  is  Britain's  third  best 
customer,  coming  after  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
should  be  obvious.  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  would  drag  down  the 
already  beleaguered  British  pound.  Thus.  In 
turn,  would  Involve  the  U.S.  dollar.  And 
the  world  could  very  well  have  another  1929 
collapse  on  its  hands. 

This  would  be  a  man-made  catastrophe, 
but  don't  be  too  sure  that  It  won't  happen. 
Moral  Issues,  once  they  have  been  coupled 
with  agitation  that  Involves  the  Intangible 
quality  of  "face,"  have  a  way  of  taking  off 
to  unforeseen  destinations  where  abstract 
morality  brings  a  totally  Immoral  ruin. 

Now  that  both  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Lord 
Caradon  have  said  that  South  Africa  has 
forfeited  its  right  to  keep  the  South-West 
Africa  mandate,  the  Afro-Asian  nations  will 
hardly  allow  the  West  to  forget  It.  The  din 
has  Just  started. 

The  other  day,  in  New  York,  an  Influential 
publisher,  speaking  at  a  session  In  which  he 
was  seeking  policy  guidance,  threw  up  his 
hands  at  the  South-West  Africa  situation. 

"How,"  he  asked,  "can  we  get  Arthur  Gold- 
berg off  the  hook?"  To  which  the  publisher 
got  a  sardonic  answer  In  the  form  of  another 
question:  "What  makes  you  think  Arthur 
Goldberg  wants  to  get  off  the  hook?" 

Goldberg  may  avoid  the  final  responsibility 
If.  as  one  report  has  it.  he  is  contemplating 
resigning  his  U.N.  Job.  But  he  has  placed 
the  U.S.  right  on  the  hook  to  stay. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
the  pinnacle  of  i'.n.   folly 

Tlio  its  house  Is  already  littered  with  the 
half-finished  results  of  Impetuous  decisions, 
the  United  Nations  has  now  rushed  into  what 
may  well  prove  the  most  disastrous — and  yet 
the  most  pointless — venture  of  its  career. 

It  voted  overwhelmingly  to  strip  South 
Africa  of  its  League  of  Nations  mandate  over 
South-West  Africa  and  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  territory  Itself. 

The  majority  yielded  to  vindictive  pres- 
sure from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  and.  Incredi- 


ble as  It  may  seem,  from  the  United  States 
as  well.  In  doings  so.  It  lost  touch  with 
reality.  It  voted  to  challenge  the  most 
powerful  and  prosperous  country  in  Africa 
without  so  much  as  questioning  why  it 
should  do  so  or  even  how  It  can  do  so. 

It  accepted  the  hackneyed  Afro-Asian 
charge  of  "oppression"  even  tho  the  Africans 
themselves  formally  abandoned  this  charge 
for  lack  of  evidence  in  the  recent  action 
which  they  brought  before  the  world  court. 
The  court  subsequently  dismissed  the  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  complaining  coun- 
tries. Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  were  not  qualified 
to  speak  for  the  defunct  League  of  Nations. 

The  U.N.  accepted  the  charge  that  South 
Africa's  regime  in  South-West  Africa  Is  a 
threat  to  world  peace  even  tho  two  of  the 
World  court  Justices  who  backed  the  African 
cause  acknowledged  that  charges  of  mili- 
tarization were,  as  one  of  them  put  It,  "com- 
pletely without  foundation."  .  .  . 

And  where  would  the  U.N.  get  |an]  armada 
for  the  enforcement  of  what  It  has  chosen  to 
Interpret  as  "the  will  of  the  defunct  League 
of  Nations."  Obviously — and  especially  In 
view  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  encourage- 
ment— from  the  United  States.  And  to  add 
to  the  absurdity,  the  United  States  was  never 
even  a  member  of  the  league. 

It  Is  tragically  and  utterly  nonsensical  that 
we  should  be  propelled  toward  a  military 
showdown  with  a  powerful  country,  which 
has  always  been  friendly  to  us,  over  a  phony 
issue.  South-West  Africa  is  not  the  real 
Issue.  It  Is  a  vast  desert  with  a  population 
not  much  greater  than  Du  Page  county,  con- 
sisting largely  of  bushmen  who,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  policy  of  apartheid, 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  "oppressed."  .  .  . 

It  may  be  wryly  humorous  to  find  us  now 
Indorsing  a  proposal  to  blow  up  South  Africa, 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  British  economy 
along  with  It.  But  that  doesn't  make  the 
proposal  a  sensible  one.  The  United  States 
ought  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  right  now 
that  we  are  not  going  to  contribute  one  cent 
or  one  man  for  a  vendetta  against  South 
Africa,  and  that  we  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  an  organization  which  succumbs  to 
such  ridiculous  Ideas.  If  Mr.  Goldberg  won't 
make  this  clear,  Congress  had  better, 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

STniRINC    TROUBLE 

One  would  think  the  United  Nations  has 
quite  enough  trouble  to  contend  with 
around  the  world.  Apparently  It  doesn't, 
however,  for  the  general  assembly  has  gone 
out  of  Its  way  -to  stir  up  new  trouble  for 
the  U.N.  and  the  world  In  general  by  pro- 
claiming the  termination  of  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  South-West   Africa.  .  .  . 

The  resolution  cannot  be  put  Into  effect 
except  by  force.  To  take  "direct  responsi- 
bility" over  the  territory,  the  U.N.  would 
have  to  commit  an  act  of  aggression,  mount- 
ing a  military  Invasion  of  South-West 
Africa.  .  .  . 

So  now  we  have  the  U.N..  standing  on 
legal  claims  Its  own  court  had  knocked 
down,  threatening  to  extend  rather  than 
reduce  military  activity.  That's  strange  be- 
havior for  an  organization  supposedly  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  international  peace. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

decline  of  the  united  nations 
.  .  .  Yesterday  the  U.N.  was  preoccupied  in 
passing  a  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to 
South  Africa's  rule  over  South  West  Africa— 
a  rule.  Incidentally,  which  was  upheld  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  recently  as 
July  of  this  year.  And  It  was  our  own  UN 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  who  reportedly 
had  the  largest  role  in  drafting  the  resolu- 
tion urging  an  end  to  South  African  rule, 
charging  It  had  forfeited  all  right  to  admin- 
ister that  country  because  of  Its  apartheid 
policy. 


The  frightful  prospect  of  the  U.N.  racial 
invasion  of  Africa  Is  that  It  actually  might 
unseat  the  two  best  administrations  in 
Africa  and  turn  these  two  prospering  na- 
tions over  to  totally  unqualified  black  ma- 
jorities. The  result  would  be  the  same  as  It 
has  been  in  most  African  nations  where  the 
British  and  other  colonial  powers  prema- 
turely withdrew  and  were  supplanted  by  na- 
tive rulers — chaos,  bloodshed  and  misrule  by 
Juntas  and  dictators.  .  .  . 

It  Is  time  that  President  Johnson  and 
Congress,  when  it  reconvenes,  reexamine  the 
Umted  States  position  In  the  U.N.  and  de- 
mand that  the  world  body  be  reorganized 
so  that  It  can  return  to  Its  original  mission 
of  preserving  the  peace.  The  U.N.  has  be- 
come more  of  a  liability  to  world  peace  than 
an  asset.  Our  government  must  face  up  to 
tills  reality  before  the  U.N.  goes  the  way  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Bloomington  Pantegraph    (Indiana) 
tread  slowly  in  africa 

.  .  .  This  la  one  scrap  the  U.S.  hoped  to 
delay  U  not  avoid,  but  It  went  along  with 
the  vast  U.N.  majority  which  voted  to  strip 
South  Africa  of  the  old  League  of  Nation's 
mandate.  The  U.S.,  however.  Is  not  hasten- 
ing to  take  the  lead  In  implementing  that 
action. 

The  aim  of  this  country  should  be  to  stay 
out  of  as  much  African  fly-paper  as  possible, 
even  If  we  must  Irritate  the  so-called  newly 
Independent  or  "emerging"  nations  there. 

We  have  our  hands  full  In  Asia  and  In  our 
own  hemisphere. 

Nationally  Syndicated  Column  by  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  administered  affairs  of 
South-West  Africa  under  a  mandate  granted 
by  the  old  League  of  Nations.  This  vast  and 
largely  primitive  land,  as  large  as  Spain  and 
Portgual  combined,  forms  a  vital  link  be- 
tween South  Africa  and  Portuguese  Angola. 
There  Is  grave  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  successor  in  title 
to  the  mandatory  commitments  of  the 
League.  But  even  If  this  were  so,  the  terms 
of  the  mandate  plainly  leave  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arising  under  Its  provisions  to 
the  World  Court;  and  the  World  Court  In 
July  tossed  out  the  suit  brought  by  Ethiopia 
and  Liberia  to  set  the  mandate  aside. 

It  Is  ludicrous  that  men  who  talk  glibly 
Of  "world  rule  of  law"  should  now  gang  up 
to  go  beyond  the  law.  For  the  United  Na- 
tions to  seize  control  of  South-West  Africa, 
under  its  own  self-serving  proclamation,  is 
an  exercise  In  confiscation,  aggression,  global 
grand  larceny — call  It  what  you  will. 

But  this  Is  not  the  end  of  this  dismaying 
affair.  South  Africa  and  Portugal  simply 
cannot  permit  this  territory  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  chaos  that  would  follow,  Congo- 
like, on  the  heels  of  a  U.N.  seizure.  And 
they  win  not  permit  It.  South-West  Africa 
can  be  taken  only  by  force.  Where  is  such 
a  force  to  come  from?  Who  Is  to  finance  It? 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  its 
addled  moments,  but  If  the  Congress  ever 
tonscnts  to  the  appropriation  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  pay  for  a  U.N.  invasion  of 
South-West  Africa,  the  Congress  will  have 
lost  Its  collective  mind — and  a  hundred 
members  will  have  lost  their  seats. 

One  Is  reminded  In  all  this  of  the  famous 
collvX}uy  between  the  vainglorious  Glendower 
and  the  young  Henry  Percy.  "I  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  boasts  Glen- 
dower. "Why,  so  can  I,"  says  Hotspur,  "or 
so  can  any  man;  but  will  they  come  when 
you  do  call  for  them?"  In  the  same  fash- 
Ion,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  can  caU  upon  South 
Africa  to  divest  Itself  of  Its  mandated  terri- 
tory. But  win  South  Africa  respond?  It  Is 
Idle  to  believe  It. 
In  his  recently  published  book,   "South- 


West  Africa:  The  Last  Pioneer  Country." 
Thomas  Molnar  has  provided  a  brilliant,  eye- 
witness account  of  the  realities  of  this  primi- 
tive land.  Patiently,  he  builds  the  case  for 
common  sense.  Theories  of  one  man.  one 
vote,  of  Western  government,  of  modern 
commerce,  simply  cannot  be  Imposed  without 
prolonged  preparation  upon  Bushmen.  Hot- 
tentots and  Ovambo  tribesmen.  Molnar 
finds  that  South  Africa,  contrary  to  the  hys- 
terical and  unfounded  charges  of  her  critics, 
has  In  fact  "promoted  to  the  utmost  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  and  the  social 
progress  of  the  inhabitants."  This  was  the 
charge  of  the  mandate. 

But  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  new  big- 
otry that  facts,  evidence,  the  realities  of 
tribal  life,  the  wisdom  of  evolutionary 
changes,  must  never  be  considered.  A  mob 
spirit  has  Infected  the  Assembly.  Off  they 
marched  on  Thursday,  114-2,  to  proclalrn 
an  end  to  South  Africa's  mandate.  And  U.S. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  trotted  along. 


black  South  West  Africans,  that  an  armed 
Invasion  would  precipitate  war  with  South 
Africa  at  the  least,  and  that  if  the  venture 
were  successful  the  only  achievement  would 
be  chaos. 

They  came  back  and  passed  the  resolution 
But  who  Is  to  do  the  Invading  when  the 
time  comes?  Britain?  Indeed  not;  the 
British  coolly  abstained.  The  French?  They 
abstained  too.  But  Goldberg  trotted  alo'-.f' 
with   the  herd.   ... 

We  should  drop  our  Illusions.  The  UN. 
can  be  made  to  function  as  an  instrument 
of  aggression  rather  than  a  bulwark  of  peace. 
And  the  U.S.  could  wind  up  bearing  the  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure. 


Tulsa  World 
aiming  at  the  world  court 

When  the  World  Court  recently  refused 
to  rescind  the  mandate  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  over  South-west  Africa,  U.N.  member 
African  nations  were  so  outraged  they  vowed 
revenge.  . . . 

Immediately,  the  African  nationalists, 
along  with  U.N.  colleagues  of  Asia,  placed  in 
action  a  program  seeking  two  goals: 

1 1  To  Jam  a  resolution  through  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  asking  for  the  Immediate 
revocation  of  the  South  African   mandate; 

2)  To  seek  to  Increase  African  representa- 
tion on  the  World  Court  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing "favorable"  decisions. 

The  weight  of  the  movement  to  alter  U.N. 
policy  has  already  been  demonstrated.  Just 
a  week  ago  the  Afro-Asian  combine  did  suc- 
ceed in  rushing  through  a  resolution  regard- 
ing the  lifting  of  the  mandate.  The  ease 
with  which  this  was  accomplished  portends 
the  real  possibility  that  success  also  will  be 
had  In  the  move  to  either  expand  or  alter 
the  membership  makeup  of  the  World 
Court.  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  representa- 
tion on  the  World  Court  should  be  composed 
of  legal  competents  from  throughout  the 
world — North,  South.  East  and  West — leaving 
sociological  prejudices  out.  This  Is  not 
precisely  what  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  Is  seek- 
ing. It  Is  attempting  to  dominate  the  Court 
and  In  the  process  promulgate  sociological 
rather  than  strictly  legalistic  decisio.-^s. 

Left  to  their  design,  the  U.N.  could  quickly 
be  bankrupt  by  nations  who  contribute 
precious  little  to  its  upkeep  or  capability  as 
a  leader  for  peace  in  the  world. 

George   N.   Crocker   in   the   San   Francisco 
Examiner 


Stark  though  the  fact  is,  few  are  talking 
about  it.  There  Is  peace  in  the  southern 
triangle  of  Africa,  that  strategic  wedge  of 
land  that  guards  the  confluence  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Atlantic;  but  If  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has 
Its  wilful  way,  there  will  be  war  there.  The 
"Parliament  of  Peace,"  as  we  have  heard  It 
called,  has  tiu-ned  the  present  session  Into 
an  orgy  of  drumbeating.  .  .  . 

One  would  hope  that  the  Parliament  of 
Peace  Is  at  least  a  deliberative  body.  But 
no;  when  Foreign  Minister  Hllgard  Muller  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  arose  to  pre- 
sent the  case  of  his  country  against  the  reso- 
lution to  strip  It  of  control  of  South  West 
Africa,  most  of  the  Afro-Asian  delegations 
walked  out  the  room,  along  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

His  argument  was  formidable,  for  the  Issue 
had  been  In  litigation  In  the  World  Court 
for  six  years,  and  last  July  South  Africa  won 
the  case.  It  was  also  demonstrable  that  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  territory  In  the  name  of 
the  U.N.  would  be  resisted  by  both  white  and 


Angola — Drew  Middleton  in  a  Speciai,  Dis- 
patch TO  the  New  York  'Hmes 

If  some  Portuguese  businessmen  had  their 
way.  there  would  be  a  statue  here  to  the 
unknown  rebel  who  fired  the  first  shot  of 
the  insurrection  five  years  ago. 

For  they  say  it  was  that  Insurrection,  now 
reduced  to  sporadic  attacks  by  scattered 
bands,  that  Jerked  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment In  Lisbon  out  of  its  18th-century  at- 
titude toward  Angola  and  prompted  the  pres- 
ent program  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

The  insurrection,  as  one  ofHclal  put  It,  had 
an  effect  the  reverse  of  that  Intended.  The 
Portuguese  not  only  became  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  retain  Angola  but  also 
Increased  their  investment  in  the  country 
and  began,  belatedly,  to  improve  the  lot  of 
Angola's  estimated  five  million  Africans, 

During  the  second  five-year  development 
plan,  Portugal,  neither  a  large  nor  a  rich 
nation,  spent  $140-milllon  In  Government 
funds  In  Angola.  Half  of  that  was  In  loans 
to  Angola.  There  was  also  extensive  bor- 
rowing In  Angola  for  the  revival  of  local 
enterprises  that  had  come  close  to  collapse 
at  the  start  of  the  Insurrection. 

The  autumn  of  1961.  when  Portuguese 
troops  were  moving  into  the  north  to  break 
the  Insurrection,  also  brought  a  number  of 
reforms.  Africans  were  given  full  citizen- 
ship. The  requirement  that  Africans  work 
for  a  specified  period  each  year  was  elimi- 
nated. The  expansion  of  school,  health  and 
public  welfare  activities   was   begun. 

The  emphasis  Is  on  vocational  education. 
The  Portuguese  beUeve  Africa  needs  book- 
keepers, mechanics  and  farmers  far  more 
than  she  needs  lawyers  or  doctors.  The  five 
faculties  of  the  new  university  here  are  medi- 
cine, engineering,  agronomy,  veterinary 
science  and  teacher  training. 

The  attitude  toward  race  here  is  outspoken 
even  for  the  Portuguese,  who  draw  no  color 
bar. 

The  object,  all  Portuguese  agree.  Is  a  multi- 
racial, pluraUstlc  society.  They  believe  thev 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  attaining  it 
than  the  white  South  Africans  have  of 
achieving  separate  development — if  they  are 
left  alone. 

The  Portuguese  believe  that  the  rebellion 
can  be  ended — It  Is  very  near  defeat  now,  ac- 
cording to  foreign  diplomats — and  that  An- 
gola can  move  forward  economlcallv  and  so- 
cially if  only  the  rest  of  the  world  wUl  keep 
Its  hands  off. 

By  the  rest  of  the  world  they  mean  Black 
Africa  acting  through  the  Umted  Nations 
with,  at  times,  the  support  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Portuguese  maintain  that  the  situa- 
tion In  Angola  is  a  domestic  matter  because 
the  overseas  territories  are  considered  under 
Portuguese  law  an  integral  part  cf  the 
nation. 

Foreign  diplomats  agree  with  the  Por- 
tuguese that  the  Insurrection  is  no  longer  a 
military  danger. 

The  two  Independence  movements  are 
Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  An- 
gola and  the  Republican  Government  of  An- 
gola In  Exile. 
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The  first  of  these  movements  apparently 
gets  the  llon'8  share  of  support  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  The 
second,  led  by  Holden  Roberto,  has  degen- 
erated Into  small  bands  living  off  the  coun- 
try. Recently  the  Portuguese  have  noticed 
that  these  bands  change  allegiance  from 
movement  to  movement  according  to  the 
supplies  available. 

The  Portuguese  concede  that  the  present 
economic  and  social  development  owes  much 
to  the  concern  aroused  by  the  rebellion. 
They  say  they  have  made  more  progress  in 
the  last  five  years  than  In  the  preceding  five 
hundred. 


WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  16,  I  introduced  H.R.  7326, 
the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1967 — 
Congressional  Record,  page  6921.  Be- 
cause the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  technical 
explanation  of  it  were  not  included  in 
the  Record  at  that  time.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  im- 
mediately following: 

H  R    7326 
A  bin  to  repeal  the  authority  for  the  current 

wheat    and    feed    grain    progriuns    and    to 

authorize   programs   that  will   permit  the 

market  system  to  work  more  effectively  for 

wheat    and    feed    grains     and    for    other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat  and  Feed 
Grains  Act  of  1967. " 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND   DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  burdensome  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  of  years  past  have  been 
largely  eliminated.  This  much  Improved 
situation  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors 
including  repldly  growing  domestic  use  of 
grains,  greatly  expanded  commercial  exports, 
and  US.  food  aid  shipments  to  meet  emer- 
gencies and  foster  economic  progress  in  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  nation  and  a 
hungry  world  need  Increased  production  and 
use  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  This  objective 
Is  inconsistent  with  programs  which  pay 
farmers  to  restrict  their  plantings.  In- 
creased needs  at  home  and  abroad  require 
the  discontinuance  of  outmoded  programs. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
repeal  all  authority  for  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates, 
diversion  payments,  and  price  support  pay- 
ments on  wheat,  and  base  acreages, 
diversion  payments,  and  price  support  pay- 
ments on  feed  graln-s.  It  is  further  Intended 
lh:»t  the  current  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
gr.ilns  In  CCC  Inventory,  along  with  those 
coming  Into  CCC  inventory  from  the  1967 
crops,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
which  di-srupts  the  market  price.  It  Is  also 
(Jecl.ired  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
g  ivernment  insurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  recourse  logins  to  producers  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Such  insured  recourse  loans 
sh  Ul  be  made  available  through  banks  and 
other  private  flrlancial  Institutions.  These 
actions  will  permit  the  market  to  operate 
and    enable    producers    of    wheat    and    feed 


grains    to   get    their   Income    In   the   market 
place. 

TITLE   I — TERMINATION  OF  EXISTING  WHEAT  AND 
FEED    GRAIN     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
whetit.  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum— 

(a)  sections  321  through  339  of  parts  II 
and  III  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379(a) 
through  379(J)  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  31;  7  U.S.C.  etseq.),  are  re- 
pealed; parts  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  subtitle  B  are 
redesignated  as  parts  II,  III,  and  IV  respec- 
tively, and  subtitle  P  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
title D;  and 

(b)  subsection  (H  of  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  use.  590p).  as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  102.  Effective  with  the  1968  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26,  1941,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
55  Stat.  203  ) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, section  327  and  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended   (7  U.S.C.  1441  note),  is  amended — 

(a)  by  changing  section  105  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  beginning  with  the  1968  crops, 
price  supports  shall  not  be  made  available  to 
producers  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum." 

(b)  by  repealing  section  107. 

TITLE    tl — RESTRICTION     ON     SALES    BY     THE 
COMMODITY    CREDIT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1967,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales  (ex- 
cept sales  offset  by  equivalent  purchases, 
but  Including  sales  made  in  redemption  of 
payment-ln-klnd  obligations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  Its  pro- 
grams) of  its  stocks  held  or  acquired  from 
crops  prior  to  the  1968  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  or  grain  sorghum,  at  less 
than — 

"(1)  125  per  centum  of  the  1967  loan  rate 
for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges, 

"(2)  85  per  centum  of  parity  tor  such 
commodity,  or       i 

"(3)   the  market  price  for  such  commodity 
at  the  time  of  sale, 
whichever  Is  highest." 

(b)  by  deleting  the  seventh  sentence. 

TITLE     m — COMMODITY     LOAN     INSURANCE     FOR 
WHEAT    AND    FEED    GRAINS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  In- 
sure banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
which  are  qualified  by  experience  or  facili- 
ties, against  losses  which  they  may  sustain 
as  a  result  of  loans,  advances  of  credit,  and 
purchases  of  such  obligations,  made  to  pro- 
ducers on  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum. 

(b)  Loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
chases of  such  obligations  to  be  eligible  for 
Insurance  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  season  aver- 
age market  price  for  such  commodity,  ad- 
Justed  for  grade  and  location,  for  each  mar- 
keting year  as  determined  and  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  marketing  year. 


(c)  Insurance  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  section  to 
any  financial  institution  on  loans,  advances 
of  credit,  and  purchases  of  such  obligations 
made  by  such  financial  institutions  In  excess 
of  75  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  purchases: 
Provided.  That  the  amount  of  any  claim  for 
loss  on  any  such  Individual  loan,  advance 
of  credit,  or  purchase  of  such  obligations 
p:\ld  by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  a  financial  Institution  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  loss. 

(d)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  financial  Institution  with 
respect  to  any  obligation  representing  any 
such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  If 
such  obligation  has  a  maturity  In  excess  of 
eighteen  months. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  a  premium 
charge  for  the  Insurance  granted  under  this 
section  which  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
net  proceeds  to  the  financial  institution  of 
such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase 
Such  premium  charge  shall  be  payable  in 
advance  by   the  financial   Institution. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authorities  and 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
In  discharging  his  function  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  title. 

Sec  302.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  section  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  714(c) ) ,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following: 

"Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Corporation's  powers 
with  respect  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghum  shall  be  limited  to  Insur- 
ing loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  purchases 
of  such  obligations  made  by  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  producers  of  such 
commodities." 
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Technical  Explanation  op  a  Bell  To  Repeal 
THE  Authority  of  the  Current  Wheat 
AND  F^ED  Grain  Programs  and  To  Au- 
thorize Programs  That  Will  Permit  the 
Market  System  To  Work  More  Effec- 
tively FOR  Wheat  and  Feed  Grains,  and 
FOR  Other  Purposes 
Title:   Wheat  and  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1967. 

findings  of  fact  and  declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to: 

1.  Repeal  all  authority  for  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas,  marketing  certifi- 
cates, diversion  payments  and  price  support 
payments  on  wheat,  base  acreages,  diversion 
payments,  and  price  support  payments  on 
feed  grains. 

2.  Prevent  the  disposal  of  current  stocks 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  In  Commodity 
Credit  Corp>oratlon  Inventory  (Including  any 
stocks  from  the  1967  crops)  In  a  manner 
which  disrupts  the  market  price. 

3.  Make  avalable  insured  recourse  loans  to 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

title  I TERMINATION  OF  EXISTING  WHEAT  AND 

FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Effective  with  the  1968  crops, 
repeals  the  authority  for  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  and  marketing  certificates 
on  wheat,  and  acreage  allotments  on  corn. 

(b)  Effective  with  the  1968  crops,  repeals 
the  authority  for  acreage  diversion  program 
for  feed  grains  which  currently  extends 
through  the  1969  crops. 

Sec.  102.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops,  re- 
peals provisions  with  respect  to  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  on  wheat. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops,  re- 
peals provisions  with  respect  to  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  wheat  and  acreage  diversion 
program  for  feed  grains. 
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Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  with  the  1968  crops, 
prohibits  price  supports  for  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum;  and  repeals 
the  current  price  support  authority  for  feed 
grains. 

(b)  Effective  w^lth  the  1968  crop,  repeals 
the  authority  for  the  current  price  support 
progr.am  for  wheat. 

rrrLE  ii — restriction  on  sales  bv  the  com- 
modity   CREDIT   corporation 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Beginning  July  1,  1967,  re- 
stricts the  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  with  regard  to  any  sales, 
other  than  sales  offset  by  equivalent  pur- 
chases, of  stocks  held  by  it  on  July  1,  1967, 
or  acquired  by  It  In  the  1967  and  prior  pro- 
grams. This  restriction  which  applies  to 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  would  prevent  sales  at  less  than 
the  highest  of  the  following  three  stand- 
ards: 

1.  125  per  centum  of  the  1967  loan  rate 
for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges, 

2.  85  per  centum  of  parity  for  such  com- 
modity, 

3.  The  market  price  for  such  commodity  al 
the  time  of  sale. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  which  deletes 
aathorlty  for  disposition  of  stocks  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because 
of  age.  location,  etc. 

irrLE   III — commoditt    loan    insurance    for 

wheat  and  feed  GRAINS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Insure  qualified 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
against  losses  which  they  may  sustain  as  a 
result  of  loans  made  by  them  to  producers 
for  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum. 

(b)  Requires  that  loans.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  such  insurance,  must  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  estimated  senson  average 
market  price  for  the  commodity  for  each 
marketing  year. 

(c)  Limits  the  Insurance  that  can  be  pro- 
vided any  bank  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  which  the  bank  has 
granted.  Limits  the  amount  of  loss  a  bank 
can  claim  on  any  one  loan  to  90  percent  of 
such  loss. 

(d)  Requires  that  the  maturity  of  any 
loan  not  exceed  18  months. 

(e)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  charge  a 
premium  for  the  insurance  which  may  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  (Inter- 
est, discount,  etc.)  which  any  bank  receives 
from  such  loan. 

(f)  Authorizes  (1)  appropriations  for  the 
insiu'ance  program  and  (2)  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  conducting 
the  program. 

Sec.  302.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops, 
amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act.  Section  5(a)  presently  author- 
izes the  Corporation  to  "support,  the  price 
of  agricultural  commodities  through  loans, 
purchases,  payments,  and  other  operations." 
This  amendment  limits  this  power  with 
respect  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum  to  Insuring  loans  made  by 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
uie  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  set- 
ting forth  in  the  Record  a  very  perceptive 
report  on  the  present  status  of  the  Ken- 


nedy round  trade  negotiations,  by  Ber- 
nard D.  Nossiter,  appearing  in  the  Satur- 
day, March  18,  1967,  Washington  Post. 

Notably  omitted  from  the  Nossiter  re- 
port, however,  is  the  underlying  fact  that 
the  agriculture  offers  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  were  so  poor  that 
the  U.S.  negotiators  almost  dismissed 
them  out  of  hand  as  being  no  offers  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if 
these  offers  had  been  so  dismissed  and 
the  EEC  notified  that  the  entire  Kennedy 
Round  was  off  unless  realistic  offers  were 
forthcoming.  However,  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators took  a  new  look  at  the  offers  and 
saw  a  possibility  that  they  might  be 
meaningful  in  increased  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  to  the  EEC  if 
some  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
what  would  be  done  with  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  EEC  which  from  time  to 
time  might  exceed  the  figure  of  87  per- 
cent of  their  subsistence  needs.  If  this 
surplus  were  simply  to  be  channeled  into 
international  commercial  markets  to 
compete  with  U  S.  agricultural  products, 
then,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  good  deal  for 
the  United  States.  However,  if  the  EEC 
would  agree  that  some  of  this  potential 
surplus  would  be  allocated  to  the  non- 
commercial or  donable  international  ag- 
ricultural demands  of  the  needy  nations 
and  so  relieve  the  United  States  of  some 
of  the  burden  of  feeding  the  people  of 
nations  who  did  not  have  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  to  pay  for  it.  then  there 
was  some  possibihty  of  a  deal. 

All  of  this  must  be  viewed  in  context 
of  the  position  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  from  the  inception  of  the 
Kennedy  round,  namely,  that  if  there 
were  not  meaningful  agreements  in  re- 
spect to  our  agricultural  exports,  there 
would  be  no  industrial  agreements. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  must  insist 
on  reciprocity  if  meaningful  trade  agree- 
ments are  to  be  reached  which  will 
increase  the  total  of  international  trade. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  position. 
The  U.S.  deficits  in  international  pay- 
ments have  become  a  serious  and  bur- 
densome domestic  problem,  as  well  as 
a  serious  threat  to  international  eco- 
nomic stability  for  all  nations.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
among  others,  can  demonstrate  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  attitude  the  United 
States  took  in  the  past  to  assist  them  in 
getting  on  their  own  economic  feet 
when  the  balance-of-payments  situation 
was  different.  The  United  States  must 
seek  reciprocity  to  maintain  its  own 
strength. 

All  the  United  States  is  asking  in  this 
instance  from  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
and  other  nations,  is  some  help  in  as- 
suming a  portion  of  the  burden,  which 
the  United  States  almost  alone  is  bear- 
ing, to  help  the  less  developed  Nations 
get  on  their  economic  feet.  This  is  good 
economic  sense  for  everybody.  Only  by 
pursuing  this  kind  of  sense  can  inter- 
national trade  be  further  increased  to 
give  the  benefits  which  can  come  about 
from  sharing  a  bigger  pie. 

I  appreciate  that  Prance  and  others 
argue  they  are  helping  former  colonies 
and  so  are  bearing  a  part  of  the  load. 
However,  some  of  these  CDC  nations 
argue  that  these  are  tie-in  arrangements 
which,  in  effect,  keep  the  flow  going 
from  the  LDC's  to  the  developed  country. 


not  a  flow  going  the  other  way.  This 
deserves  looking  into. 

However,  what  I  greatly  fear — and 
Mr.  Nossiter's  report  points  it  up — is 
that  the  U.S.  State  Department  may  be 
ready  to  make  a  Kennedy  round  deal 
without  reciprocity  just  to  get  a  deal. 
This  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  directly  coiitrary 
to  the  policy  Concress  sought  to  estab- 
lish in  the  1962  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  United  States  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carr>-  the  full  load  of  assisting  the 
LDC's.  If  it  tried  to.  it  would  damage 
itself,  and  so  not  be  able  to  carry  a 
part  of  the  load.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration must  realize  that  the  wealth 
and  streneth  of  this  great  countJ-y  which 
it  is  privileged  for  the  time  teing  to 
direct,  has  limitations,  and  theV»olicies 
must  be  directed  toward  enhancing  this 
wealth  and  strength  not  undernnining 
it.  To  be  charitable  abroad  we  i  must 
first  be  charitable  at  home,  and  (to  be 
charitable  anywhere  we  must  keed  our- 
selves strong.  \ 

I  From  the  Washington  iDC  i  Posv, 
Mar.   18.   1967] 
Food,  Tariffs  Hard  To  Mix — Europeans  Op- 
pose U.S.  Grain  Aid  in  Kennedy  Round 

(By    Bernard    D.    Nossiter i 
Paris. — American  negotiators  are  facing  a 
harsh  choice  that  could  determine  to  what 
extent  trade  barriers  will  be  lowered  In  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

At  issue,  according  to  authoritative  sources 
here.  Is  the  United  States  proposal  to  Include 
food  aid  for  poor  nations  in  the  tariff  deal. 
With  the  bargaining  In  Geneva  reaching  its 
climax,  this  is  looming  as  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  an  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that  rich 
nations  promise  to  give  the  poor  about  10 
million  tons  a  year  in  grains.  The  American 
share  would  be  about  4  million  tons.  Coun- 
tries that  don't  produce  surpluses,  such  as 
Japan  or  Germany,  would  make  some  equiva- 
lent contribution  in  the  form  of  free  shipping 
or  cash. 

STRONG    objections 

The  plan  has  run  Into  stiff  opposition,  no- 
tably from  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch. 
They  don't  produce  grain  surpluses  and  don't 
like  the  Idea  of  paying  out  money  to  reduce 
an  American  aid  burden.  The  Japanese,  who 
are  also  grain  Importers,  have  Indicated  they 
might  go  along  with  the  plan  but  they  would 
then  reduce  the  size  of  the  tariff  concessions 
they   make. 

American  oflBclals  are  divided  over  what 
course  to  follow.  Some  would  like  to  take 
a  more  flexible  position  on  the  aid  scheme, 
arguing  that  It  isn't  worth  pushing  if  It  Jeop- 
ardizes the  substantial  tariff  cuts  that  the 
big  trading  nations  are  offering. 

The  same  officials  contend  that  America's 
principal  Interest  In  grains  for  the  Kennedy 
Round  should  be  the  assurance  of  profitable 
markets  in  Europe  for  American  farmers. 
To  get  this,  the  United  States  has  been  press- 
ing the  six  nations  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (Belgium,  Prance,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands  and  West 
Germany ) .  to  promise  that  they  will  Import 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  their  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  and  at  a  price  somewhat  above 
the  current  minimum  set  by  the  world  wheat 
agreement  of  $1.62 '2  per  bushel. 

U.S.  pushing  plan 

The  United  States,  however,  has  Invested 
a  great  deal  of  prestige  In  pushing  the  food 
aid  scheme.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Eugene  D.  Rostow  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  A.  Schnlttker  have  been 
touring  the  world,  trying  to  sell  recalcitrant 
capitals  on  it. 

The  Slate  Department  is  worried  about  a 
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Kennedy  Round  that  does  a  lot  for  the  rich 
and  little  for  the  poor.  It  also  wants  to  cut 
back  the  American  aid  load.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  doubts  that  any  pledge  by 
EEC  to  keep  Its  markets  open  for  Imports 
will  mean  much  unless  nations  Dgre«  to  give 
their  surpluses  to  the  poor. 

There  Is  still  another  complication.  Any 
agreement  on  grains — unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  deal — will  probably  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty.  No  great 
difficulty  l8  expected  over  this.  But  an  agree- 
ment on  food  aid  might  have  to  go  to  both 
houses  of  Congress  for  approval,  and  trade 
negotiators  fear  that  it  could  be  rejected  and 
thereby  Imperil  the  whole  deal  on  grains. 

CONCESSIONS    LINKED 

Whether  to  press  on  with  the  food  aid  plan 
or  not  is  especially  painful  since  every  con- 
oession  In  the  Kennedy  Round  Is  linked. 
Offers  to  cut  tariffs  on  steel,  cars,  tools  and 
all  the  rest  make  up  a  single  package  for 
each  nation. 

The  American  negotiators  think  they  have 
tentatively  won  good  offers  to  cut  tariffs  on 
Industrial  products.  A  deal  on  chemicals,  a 
major  item  in  American  exports,  is  still  up 
In  the  air  but  mildly  encouraging  signs  have 
been  emerging  from  the  secret  Geneva  talks. 

It  now  appears  that  the  crucial  period  for 
the  Kennedy  Round  will  run  from  Easter 
through  the  first  week  In  April.  During  this 
time,  the  top  negotiators,  such  as  WlUlam 
Roth  of  tlie  United  States,  will  be  In  Geneva. 
The  main  lines  of  the  package  should  be 
settled  then. 

Ministers  from  the  six  EEC  or  Common 
Market  nations  will  meet  in  Brussels  on  April 
10  to  decide  to  accept  or  reject  what  their 
negotiators  have  done.  At  the  same  time, 
Washington  and  the  other  major  capitals 
Involved — London,  Tokyo,  Bern,  Ottawa  and 
the  Scandinavian  centers — will  also  be  mak- 
ing their  ftnal  decisions. 


THE  EX,EMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiEl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  entitled  "The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1967"  which  is  designed  to 
accomplish  major  objectives  sought  by 
educators  for  Federal  programs  in  pre- 
school, elcmentai-y,  and  secondary 
education. 

First.  The  bill  provides  for  a  continu- 
ing autlioriiiation,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1969,  for  Federal  assistance  through 
lump-sum  grants  on  a  scale  adequate  to 
help  our  schools  carry  forward  their  es- 
sential role  in  American  life. 

Second.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
existing  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  to  provide  for  effective  State 
administration  of  Fedeial  aid  for  our 
schools. 

Tliird.  The  bill  would  consolidate  a 
numkier  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
lessen  the  confusion,  duplication,  and 
papeiwork  inherent  in  a  profusion  of 
narrow,  categorical  Federal  aids. 

Fourth.  The.  bill  provides  for  State  co- 
ordination of  preschool  and  early  ele- 
mentary   education    programs    for    de- 


prived children — with  administration 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
participation  of  the  State  educational 
agencies — while  preserving  the  advan- 
tages of  a  major  role  for  community 
action  agencies  and  the  active  paitici- 
pation  of  parents. 

Fifth.  This  bill  would  maintain  a  de- 
sirable focus  upon  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  while  affording  greatly 
increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  at- 
tack educational  problems  on  a  broad 
scale. 

Finally,  there  is  in  this  bill  adequate 
provision  for  continuing,  and  even  ex- 
panding, the  participation  of  non-public- 
school  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  benefits 
of  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act  in  order  to  incorporate 
the  sound  advice  we  have  received  from 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
This  bill,  in  most  respects  if  not  in  every 
detail,  reflects  a  general  consensus 
among  educators  and  school  administra- 
tors, and  relates  to  their  basic  concerns 
about  Federal  aid  in  the  following 
maruier. 

First.  Educators  and  school  adminis- 
trators desire  a  long-range  Federal  com- 
mitment in  order  to  permit  long-range 
plamiing. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  continuing 
authorization,  beginning  in  1969  with  a 
$3  billion  authorization,  and  left  open- 
ended  thereafter,  for  a  broad-scale  sup- 
port program. 

Second.  School  administrators  unan- 
imously desire  fewer  Federal  strings  and 
fewer  administrative  requirements  on 
Federal  funds. 

My  bill  would  direct  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  eliminate  duplicate  applica- 
tions, eliminate  unnecessary  requests  for 
information,  and  to  reduce  the  stupefy- 
ing amount  of  pnpcnvork  now  required 
of  State  and  local  school  officials  in  ad- 
ministering Federal  funds.  More  im- 
portantly, it  would  move  the  focus  of 
decisionmaking  from  Washington  to  the 
States. 

Third.  Educators  have  repeatedly  sug- 
gested the  consolidation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  a  movement  toward  general 
Federal  support  for  education. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  elim- 
inate titles  III,  V-A,  vn,  and  section 
1009 — statistical  sei-vices — from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  com- 
bine tlieni  with  titles  II  and  V  of  ESEA 
and  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  It 
would,  in  effect,  transfer  the  Headstart 
and  foUowth rough  program  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. Other  major  amendments  to 
ESEiX.  would  redirect  that  act  toward 
State  administration: 

First.  Title  I  allotments  would  be  made 
to  the  States  on  a  Statewide  basis  for 
fiscal  1968,  using  the  same  basic  formula, 
and  the  State  would  make  payments  to 
local  school  districts  in  accordance  with 
a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Second.    Title   II — textbooks   and   li- 


brary resources — would  be  amended  to 
include  instructional  equipment  formerly 

made  available  under  title  IC  of  NDEA 

and  the  budget  requests  for  these  two 
programs  would  be  combined  in  a  single 
authorization. 

Third.  Title  IH — supplemental  cen- 
ters— would  be  administered  through  a 
State  plan  by  the  State  educational 
agency. 

These  three  programs,  together  with 
title  V  aid  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies— which  would  then  also  include  sta- 
tistical services,  testing  and  counseling 
services,  and  State  supervisory  services 
from  the  NDEA — would  be  merged,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1969,  into  a  single 
State  plan  administered  by  the  State. 
The  new  program  under  a  single  State 
plan  would  be  more  comprehensive  than 
those  programs  it  would  replace,  since 
it  could  include  State  and  local  efiorts 
to  improve  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  teachers,  to  promote  statewide  edu- 
cational planning  and  to  initiate  and 
carry  foi-ward  other  plans  devised  by 
the  States  to  improve  educational  and 
expand  educational  opportimitics  below 
the  college  level.  These  broad  programs 
could  be  carried  forth  under  a  single,  co- 
ordinated State  plan  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
orities identified  and  established  at  the 
State  level.  This  is  the  essence  of  a 
block-grant  approach  to  supporting  ed- 
ucation. 

The  new  formula  for  distribution  of 
funds  for  this  consolidated  program  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  1969  would  utilize  the 
familiar  and  proven  method  of  distribut- 
ing funds  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  school-age  children  in  each 
State  and  the  relative  ability — as  meas- 
ured by  per  capita  Income  per  school-age 
child — of  each  State  to  finance  its  edu- 
cational needs.  It  is  identical  to  the 
formula  utilized  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  have  appended  a  table 
giving  the  estimated  State-by-State  al- 
lotments— which  would  be  lessened  by  3 
percent  in  order  for  the  Commissioner 
to  provide  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  American  territories  and 
possessions — for  the  Initial  $3,000,000,- 
000  authorization. 

This  distribution  formula  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  susceptible  to 
cui-rent  data,  rather  than  being  based 
upon  the  data  of  a  decennial  census. 

The  proposed  block-grant  method  is 
set  forth  in  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
title  V  of  ESEA.  Admittedly,  it  would 
not  include  all  Federal  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Headstart  and  followthrough  activities 
would  be  funded  under  a  new  title  VII 
of  ESEA.  Programs  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  childi-en  would  be  con- 
tinued under  title  VI  of  ESEA.  I  feel 
tliat  these  special  programs  require  addi- 
tional time  to  become  completely-  tested 
and  incorporated  into  the  pattern  of 
school  administration  in  every  State,  and 
the  bill  extends  the  authorizations  for 
them  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  new  title  for  Headstart  and  early 
elementary  education  programs  for  de- 
prived children  would  be  administered 
by  State  commissions  or  agencies 
broadly  representative  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate education — including  the  State  edu- 
cational agency — community  action 
agencies,  and  child  welfare  agencies  in 
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each  State.  This  agency  would  coordi- 
nate applications  for  assistance,  approve 
programs,  and  establish  priorities  for 
programs  within  the  State;  at  the  local 
level  the  programs  would  continue  to  be 
operated  by  community  action  agencies 
in  areas  where  such  agencies  exist,  or  by 
local  public  school  agencies.  The  entire 
program  would  be  administered  through 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

II  beheve  that  this  type  of  administra- 
tion preserves  all  of  the  advantages  of 
the  involvement  of  community  action 
agencies,  while  providing  for  the  maxi- 
mum coordination  with  the  programs  of 
the  schools  carried  on  with  the  support  of 
educational  agencies  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  we  have 
reached  a  crucial  turning  point  in  Fed- 
eral programs  for  education — the  point 
at  which  we  must  decide  whether  the 
Federal  role  will  be  that  of  providing  sup- 
port for  the  achievement  of  broad  goals 
in  education,  or  that  of  directing  the  ob- 
jectives, the  structure,  the  methods,  and 
ultimately,  the  content  of  education  in 
this  country. 

I  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  that  the 
proposals  of  the  present  administration 
push  us  further  and  further  along  the 
course  of  Federal  domination  of  our 
schools.  Carefully  read,  the  administra- 
tion proposals  this  year  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  to 
determine  how,  where,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses Federal  school  aid  is  expanded. 
These  proposals  would  remove  none  of 
the  existing  restraints  on  State  authority 
over  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  while  add- 
ing still  more  narrow  programs  for  nar- 
rowly categorized  purposes.  They  fail 
even  to  recommend  continuing  author- 
izations beyond  1968,  thus  maintaining 
the  annual  suspense  over  the  shape  and 
scope  and  magnitude  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. This  is  the  wrong  direction.  My 
bill  would  move  us  along  a  different  path 
toward  the  goal  of  maximum  Federal 
help  with  minimum  Federal  control. 

In  the  wake  ahead  this  Congress  must 
decide  which  course  to  take;  whether  to 
continue  smothering  our  schools  in  Fed- 
eral regulations  imposing  Federal  notions 
about  how  they  are  to  do  their  job,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  our  educators 
and  our  State  and  local  school  agencies 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
make  the  best  school  system  on  earth  a 
better  one. 

Estimated  distribution  of  $3,000,000,000  based 
on  State  products  of  Federal  allotment  ra- 
tios and  5-17  population,  July  1.  1965  un- 
der H.R.  7477 

(Estimated  State  amounts] 
50   States   and   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $3,000,  000,  000 


Estimated  distribution  of  $3,000,000,000  based 

on  State  products  of  Federal  allotment  ra- 
tios and  5-17  population,  July  1.  1965.  un- 
der H.R.  7477 — Continued 

(Estimated  State  amounts) 

Kansas    $35,946,483 

Kentucky    63    105.892 

Louisiana 75.  796.012 

Maine 17.859,036 

Maryland 50.605.737 

Massac-hujetts   68  043  054 

Michigan 12G   487.  53C 

Minnesota 60.143.953 

^Ls.'-i.-uppi     53.175.210 

Mis.sourl 68.762.555 

Montana 12,870,771 

Nebraska 23.793.303 

Nevada 4.872.687 

New  Hampshire 10,  743,  672 

New  Jer.=ey 79  437.  930 

New   Mexico 21.725.784 

New  York 199.981.  Ill 

North  Carolina 99,905,961 

North  Dakota 12,  968,  917 

Ohio 158,368,055 

Oklahoma 42,554.640 

Oregon 29.640.885 

Pennsylvania 169,674.575 

Rhode  Island 12.  382.  905 

South  Carolin.i 58.110,582 

South   Dakota    _    .. 13.867.039 

Tennessee 75.774,161 

Texas 195.908.638 

Utah     20.143,862 

Vermont    7,334,104 

Virginia 77.901.619 

Washington   43.462.791 

West  Virginia 36.  236.  982 

Wisconsin 67.147.559 

Wyoming    5.692.363 

District  of  Columbia 6.884.685 

Distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  State  prod- 
ucts of  (A)  Federal  allotment  ratios,  fiscal 
year  1968  and  fiscal  ye.ir  1969,  with  limits  of 
33<3  percent  and  66-3  percent  and  (Bi  5-17 
resident  population,  July  1,  1965. 

(Does  not  include  deductions  for  reserva- 
tion of  up  to  3  percent  of  funds  by  Commis- 
sioner for  allotments  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  1 


Alabama 

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois  ..nr 

Indiana 

Iowa  ... 


75,335.966 

3,  797,  018 

29,  233,  972 

39,  865,  050 

219.  579,  437 
31.389.011 
31.  183.524 
6,  250,  913 
94.811.669 
86,  972,  386 
10.  970.  530 
13.  514,811 

129,045,  on 
75.817,623 
44.921,970 


EMERALD    SHILLELAGH    CHOWDER 
AND  MARCHING  SOCIETY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  em- 
phasized the  disturbing  imbalance  of 
payments  situation  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries at  the  international  trade  level. 
Through  comments  about  this  imbalance 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
misinformation  about  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  foreign  travel. 

We  are  not  anti-foreign-travel  and  we 
are  actively  encouraging  people  of  other 
countries  to  visit  us.  President  Johnson 
simply  asked  Americans  to  exercise 
prudence  in  their  expenditures  while 
traveling  abroad  and  at  least  temporarily 
limit  travel  to  places  in  North  America- 
Canada,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Mexico. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a 


new  concept  in  travel  which  is  called  a 
community  flying  club.  The  original 
club  was  started  in  my  district  back  in 
September  of  1964.  It  is  called  the 
Emerald  Shillelagh  Chowder  and  March- 
ing Society,  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  founders  wanted  a  name  that  meant 
"a  belief  in  miracles  and  good  fellow- 
ship." The  club  was  formed  by  four 
Virginia  businessmen  who  discovered  a 
bargain  in  DC-7B  aircraft  obsoleted  by 
National  Air^nes'  jiurchase  of  its  present 
jet  fleet. 

The  idea  wa.>  to  form  a  club  of  around 
2  000  members  with  each  member  pay- 
ing an  i.Mitiation  fee  and  annual  dues  for 
the  privnege  of  trave'ing  in  the  club  pt- 
liner.  The  club  would  be  ojierated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  and  members  would  travel 
in  their  plane  on  a  share-thc-cost  plan. 
A  professional  crew  was  hired  and  the 
members  were  soon  enjoying  weekend 
\  acations  in  the^r  own  airliner. 

Shortly  after  the  first  flight  of  the 
Shillelaghs,  friends  of  the  organizers 
formed  a  club  called  World  Samplers  in 
Texas  which  was  al.so  set  up  with  a  non- 
profit charter.  Both  clubs  flourished  and 
while  not  connected  with  each  other  in 
any  financial  way  have  helped  each  other 
become  .successful  through  interchange 
of  ideas.  The  success  and  novelty  of  the 
Shillelaghs  and  the  Samplers  caused  a 
number  of  other  clubs  to  be  formed  and 
now  approximately  20  are  in  some  form 
of  organization  or  operation. 

Like  any  successful  undertaking,  this 
unique  new  travel  concept  also  attracted 
a  few  fiy-by-night  operators  out  to  make 
a  fast  buck.  Fortunately,  most  attempts 
of  this  type  failed  to  get  off  the  ground  or 
folded  after  the  first  two  or  three  trips. 
Unfortunately,  the  legitimate  nonprofit 
clubs  such  as  the  Samplers  and  the 
Shillelaghs  are  sometimes  given  a  "black 
eye"  by  these  imitators  just  as  a  legi- 
timate real  estate  firm  is  hurt  by  the 
"desert  subdividers." 

Specifically,  the  legitimate  clubs  have 
recently  been  refused  permission  to  fly 
into  Mexico  because  the  Mexican  avia- 
tion authorities,  disturbed  by  a  now  de- 
funct club  which  called  itself  Club  Pa- 
cifica.  chose  to  put  all  private  flying  clubs 
into  the  same  category  and  now  refuse 
permits  to  all  presimiably  because  of 
that  one  "bad  apple."  While  each  club 
can  logically  visit  each  major  Mexican 
city  only  about  twice  a  year  the  Mexican 
airlines  complained  to  their  civil  aero- 
nautics board  that  the  clubs  were  causing 
unfair  competition  and  damage  to  their 
revenue  which  they  could  not  bear.  The 
clubs  always  hired  the  Mexican  airlines 
to  handle  their  aircraft,  paying  what- 
ever they  asked  for  this  service.  Then 
suddenly  Compania  Mexicana  de  Avia- 
cion.  who  incidentally  was  just  granted 
pennis,sion  for  a  route  into  Washington, 
started  refusing  to  service  the  club  planes 
at  any  price. 

I  sincerely  hope  our  good  neighbor, 
Mexico,  will  reconsider  its  decision  to 
refuse  landing  pei-mits  to  these  groups 
and  suggest  to  Mexico's  national  air- 
lines that  the  prominent  people  who  are 
members  of  the  Shillelaghs  and  Sam- 
plers are  travel-minded  people  who  will 
use  their  scheduled  air  service  often. 

Many  U.S.  airline  executives  have  ex- 
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pressed  a  sensible  appraisal  of  these 
nonprofit  clubs,  observing  that  they  are 
doing  a  real  service  to  aviation  because 
they  are  actually  encouraging  people  to 
fly.  With  the  exception  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries  such  as  Cuba  and  Red 
China,  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
has  refused  our  community  flying  clubs 
is  Mexico  and  I  am  certain  that  this  ban 
will  be  hfted. 

To  prevent  further  misunderstanding 
such  as  this  one  with  Mexico,  the  Shil- 
lelaghs and  World  Samplers  have  been 
instrumental  in  forming  the  Association 
of  Community  Flying  Clubs.  The  aim  is 
to  perfect  standards  of  safety  and  pro- 
mote operational  procedures  conforming 
to  existing  civil  air  regulations. 

I  salute  you — Shillelaghs  and  Sam- 
plers— I  know  you  are  delivering  Ameri- 
can good  will  all  over  the  world.  I  think 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  Mexicans 
would  form  some  travel  clubs  like  yours 
and  you  can  bet  they  would  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  whenever  they  wished 
to  visit  us. 

THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery], is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order,  which  Is  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  not  take  the  whole  1  hour  allotted 
to  me  but  will  divide  my  time  with  some 
of  the  new  Members  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  90th  Congress,  to  express 
their  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  All 
the  freshmen  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  were  Invited  to  comment  on  this 
important  issue.  Today  8  of  the  14  will 
speak.  I  believe  the  speeches  given  will 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  people  we 
represent  because  only  3  months  ago  we 
were  citizens  in  our  hometowns  without 
the  benefit  of  briefings  and  toformation 
available  to  Congressmen. 

These  new  Members  won  hotly  con- 
tested elections  without  the  benefit  of 
seniority.  In  every  race  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  major  l.<;sue.  We  speak  today 
to  prompt  more  discussion  and  debate 
and  sincerely  hope  that  something  can 
be  said  here  during  this  hour  that  will 
be  constructive  in  helping  to  bring  about 
a  solution  to  the  war. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  the  gentleman  would 
not  exclude  a  Republican  if  he  had  a 
good  question,  would  he? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  No,  sir:  not 
you — I  would  never  exclude  you,  Mr. 
Gross. 

I  will  not  discuss  how  we  became  In- 


volved in  southeast  Asia  because  the  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  discuss  whether 
this  is  the  wrong  war,  in  the  wrong  place, 
or  at  the  wrong  time.  Our  flag  is  com- 
mitted and  we  must  look  to  the  future  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Although  I  have  been  on  active  duty 
two  times  and  was  a  commander  of  a 
SFR  National  Guard  unit  until  January 
9  of  this  year  and  am  at  this  time  at- 
tending Command  and  General  Staff 
School  of  the  Army,  I  must  confess  that 
at  times  I  have  underestimated  the  Viet- 
cong.  All  Americans  must  realize  we 
are  fighting  a  tough,  clever,  and  mean 
enemy.  I  know  the  Vietcong  are  masters 
at  the  art  of  guerrilla- type  wai'fare. 
Also  he  is  proficient  in  the  field  of  lo- 
gistics— supplying  his  soldiers  with  am- 
munition and  food.  Aerial  photos  taken 
by  us  on  February  8  through  February  11 
clearly  show  the  logistical  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  resupply  his  troops  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  photographs  re- 
minded me  of  a  little  Normandy  beach- 
head supply  depot  as  seen  in  World 
War  II.  I  am  certainly  glad  that  these 
pictures  have  finally  become  unclassi- 
fied. All  of  these  pictures  should  be 
sliown  to  the  American  people,  and  I 
would  urge  the  Defense  Department  to 
go  one  step  furtlier  and  show  these  pic- 
tures in  sequence  to  our  people  in  the 
same  way  the  photographs  of  the  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  were  shown  to  this  Nation 
in  1962.  In  my  own  military  evaluation 
the  Communists  in  a  4-day  period  re- 
supplied  their  troops  with  ammunition, 
food  and  P.O.L.  supplies  to  support  45,000 
troops  in  the  field  for  45  days. 

I  agree  we  are  winning  but  I  am  also 
convinced  the  Communists  have  the  abil- 
ity and  determination  to  fight  for  years 
to  come.  The  time  for  Congressmen  or 
any  American  to  recommend  appease- 
ment or  soft  talk  has  passed. 

Our  mission  is  clear.  We  must  do 
cver>'thing  militarily  possible  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  his  knees.  I  am  convinced 
this  Is  the  only  way  to  bring  about  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Generally.  I  would  not  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  policies  that  liave 
been  adopted  to  win.  However,  I  think 
reevaluation  and  consideration  should  be 
given  in  four  areas. 

First,  I  would  suggest  an  overall  su- 
preme allied  commander  be  appointed 
such  as  was  done  in  World  War  II — 
Ei.senhower  in  Europe  and  MacArthur  in 
the  Pacific.  This  commander  should  be 
given  the  complete  authority  and  sup- 
port to  win  the  war  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  political  interference.  You 
say  we  do  not  have  many  allies — we  have 
five  and  should  have  more  helping  us  in 
Vietnam. 

My  second  point  is  closely  related  to 
the  first  point  in  that  I  believe  we  should 
reevaluate  our  position  of  not  bombing 
the  port  of  Haiphong.  The  facts  indi- 
cate tloat  this  port  Is  a  very  imixirtant 
military  target.  I  think  Uie  military  ad- 
vantages of  bombing  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong outweigh  the  dajigers  of  irritating 
a  so-called  neutral  country  whose  ship 
might  be  damaged  during  air  raids  on  the 
port.  Before  destroying  this  port  we 
sliould  notify  all  governments  of  our 
pending  military  action. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  now  impor- 
tant  photos  of   the  enemy   during    the 


cease-fire  periods  of  February  8  through 
11  are  proof  the  enemy  uses  these  holi- 
days only  for  the  purpose  of  resupply 
and  rebuilding  damaged  areas.  No  such 
agreement  can  ever  be  made  with  this 
enemy  again.  Only  unconditional  peace 
talks  should  cause  us  to  consider  cease- 
fire periods. 

Fourth.  In  closing  I  would  recommend 
that  the  American  people  be  kept  more 
informed  on  this  war.  They  are  stronc; 
people  and  they  can  take  the  good  and 
the  bad.  If  we  are  to  stand  united  in 
this  fight,  they  have  a  right  to  know. 
Also,  I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  is  to 
represent  the  people,  we  must  be  better 
informed  by  the  administration  than  we 
are  now.  However,  the  great  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  Mendel  Rivers,  at  every  opportunity 
has  kept  new  Members  of  Congress  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  of  the  war. 

In  summary,  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  today,  is  that  some  of  us  have 
fooled  ourselves  Into  believing  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  just  going  to  go  away. 
Well,  it  did  not  go  away  for  the  French 
and  it  will  not  disappear  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  in  this 
fight  and  to  those  who  are  doing  the 
fighting. 

Recently  I  met  a  young  Army  captain 
who  had  lost  his  leg  in  the  war.  I 
thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done  for 
his  country,  and  with  a  big  smile  he  said, 
"thanks  for  letting  me  serve."  We  can- 
not let  him  down  nor  can  we  forget  others 
who  have  fallen  and  cannot  say  "thanks 
for  letting  me  serve." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  names  of 
these  Mississippians  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  in  my  remarks  for  the 
Record: 
Mississippi    Military    Casttai,ties — Vietnam 

Pfc.  Jlmmle  C.  Ross,  PO  Box  91,  Woodville, 
Mississippi  39669. 

Sgt.  Willie  Tyler.  205  Hudson  Street.  Le- 
land.  Mississippi  38756. 

First  Lt.  Forest  Goodwin,  410  Erochs  Street, 
Tylertown,  Mississippi  39667. 

Pfc.  Patrick  M.  McKenney,  703  Avenue  "E", 
McComb,  Mississippi. 

Pfc.  George  .E.  Byrd,  2215  Kevin  Court, 
Handsboro,  Mississippi. 

C.iptaln  Hlllard  A.  Wllbanfcs,  Box  102.  Glen 
Allan,  Mississippi  38744. 

Sp4.  Anthony  Thomas,  423  South  Percy 
Street,  Greenville,  Mississippi. 

Sgt.  Joseph  D.  Grain.  Jr.,  Route  2,  Box  69, 
Terry,  Mississippi  39170. 

SSgt.  Edward  F.  Rushing,  c  o  Motts  Cafe, 
General  Delivery.  Mendenhall,  Mississippi 
39114. 

SSgt  Adam  Fischer.  Route  2,  Box  28,  Car- 
riere.  Mi.-isisslppl  39426, 

Sp4.  Joseph  Edwards.  PO  Box  72.  Scott. 
Misiilsslppl  38772. 

Pfc.  Jerry  D,  Humphrey,  Star  Route.  Co- 
lumbus. Mississippi 

Sp4.  Raymond  A.  BlzzcH.  Route  1,  Ripley. 
Mississippi. 

Sp4.  George  H  Haddox,  Route  3.  Box  388, 
Columbia.  Missls,=lppl. 

Sgt.  Tom  Flanagan,  No.  36,  40th  Street, 
Gulf  Port.  Mississippi. 

Pfc,  Leon  V,  Fox.  Box  333.  Aberdeen,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Pfc.  Tommle  L.  Moonpy.  301  McTyere  Ave- 
nue. J.iclcson.  Missl.sslppl. 

Hm3.  Donall  Martin,  5575  Draughn  Drive. 
Jack.son,  Mi.sslFslppi. 

CWO  J.rnies  W.  Leach,  Route  2,  Magee,  Mie- 

ElSSlppl. 

Sp4.  Dock  J.  Pinion.  Route  2,  Box  183,  In- 
dianola.  Mississippi. 
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Second  Lt.  Charles  J.  Gaines,  PO  Box  403, 
Newton,  Mississippi. 

Pfc.  Mozle  L.  Cole,  408  Owens  Street,  Can- 
ton. Mississippi. 

Sgt.  James  D.  Tyner,  507  Lee  Street,  In- 
dtanola.  Mississippi. 

First  Lt.  Terrence  D.  O'Brien.  4923  North 
Westhaven  Drive,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

SgJil.  James  H.  Shannon,   Jr.,   971   South 
Church  Street,  Brookhaven,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  Edgar  H.  Beasley,  Route  3.  Montlcello, 
Mississippi. 

ILt  Clyde  J.   Perkins,  Box  86.  Mayersviile. 
Mississippi. 

Sgt  Randolph  Davis.  435  Railroad  Avenue, 
Greenville,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  Joel   Fuller,   Route   4,    Bogue    Chitto, 
Mississippi. 

WO   WUliam   R.    Davis,   3816   43rd   Street. 
Meridian,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  Herschel  P.  Helm,  Jr..  Route  2.  Coffee- 
vllle.  Mississippi. 

LCpl  James  P.  Nard.  in,  5051  Woodmont 
Drive,  Jacltson.  Mississippi. 

SBg  Robert  B.  Jackson,  925  Poplar  Drive, 
laurel,  Mississippi. 

Sgt  Garrett  G.  Sutton,  Jr.,  Route  1,  Benton, 
Mississippi. 

Pfc  Calvin  D.  Halford,  Route  5,  Box  772, 
Natchez.  Mississippi. 

Pfc  Tommy  Traxler.  Jr.,  234  Osborne,  Crys- 
tal Springs,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  ClUton   P.   Vaughn,   Route   1,  Box  60, 
Stark ville,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  John  D.  Sanderson.  Route  1,  Box  50J, 
Gulfport,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  John  D  Roeckl,  2949  Green  view  Street, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

S  Sgt  Harry  M.  Kitchens.  Lot  53,  Columbus 
Mobile  City,  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

P  Sgt  Wiley  L.  Phillips.  544  MarUyn  Drive, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  Benny  L.  Smith,  Route  4,  Box  226, 
Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

Pfc  Benjamin  P.  Llddell,  in.  Route  2,  Box 
10,  Macon,  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Bill  Nichols, 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Alabama,  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  a  holder  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber, also,  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  be- 
fore his  election  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  for  taking  the  initiative  on 
behalf  of  the  freshman  Democrats  in 
this  House,  and  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  allowing  us  to  break 
the  unwritten  law  that  freshmen  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard. 

Those  of  us  serving  our  first  term  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  may  not  be  totally 
in  accord  on  this  most  vital  issue  facing 
our  Nation;  however,  this  hour  will  allow 
us  to  state  our  respective  positions  both 
to  one  another,  to  the  senior  Members, 
and  to  the  country  in  general.  I  have 
no  Illusions  that  what  we  say  here  will 
make  tomorrow's  headlines.  I  have  no 
illusions  that  any  proposals  introduced 
here  will  lead  to  an  eventual  end,  peace- 
ful or  otherwise,  to  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

So  I  have  no  illusions  of  grandeur, 
either  for  this  humble  freshman  Con- 
gressman from  Alabama,  or  any  other 
man  who  approaches  this  microphone 
today. 

But,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  in  Viet- 
nam, the  membership  of  this  great  body 
will  turn  over  many  times  before  this  un- 
declared conflict  is  ended.  We  appear  to 
be  progressing  like  the  proverbial  snail 
ascending  the  greased  pole.  We  refuse 
to  recognize  it  officially  as  a  war,  yet 
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Within  a  few  weeks,  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican deaths  in  Vietnam  will  total  10,000. 
That  is  20  times  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  men  serving  in  this  House  at  this 
moment. 

How  long  must  we  continue  to  read 
daily  of  the  casualties  being  inflicted  on 
American  youth  in  Vietnam,  while  here 
at  home  political  leaders  call  for  an  end 
to  the  new  aggressiveness  with  which  we 
have  carried  the  war  to  the  enemy. 

How  long  must  our  brave  fighting  men 
over  there  bear  the  insults  of  cowardly 
antiwar  demonstrators  over  here? 

How  long  will  we  listen  to  perhaps  well 
meaning  but  ill-informed  men  in  gray 
flannel  suits  when  we  should  be  listen- 
ing to  well-informed  and  professionally 
trained  men  in  green  fatigues? 

My  position  on  this  issue  is  very  sim- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker.  Long  before  I  came 
to  these  Halls,  our  Nation's  leaders  with 
more  knowledge  and  mure  forethought 
than  I  possess,  decided  we  should  be  in 
Vietnam.  Until  I  am  convinced  that 
either  these  leaders  were  wrong  or  that 
the  world  situation  has  changed  con- 
siderabb',  I  will  support  wholeheartedly 
and  enthusiastically  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  will  support  that  effort  in  southeast 
Asia  and  anj-where  else  in  the  world 
where  communism  threatens  to  spread 
its  blight.  My  people  want  us  to  win 
this  war  and  get  out.  and  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  what  I  want. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  over  recent  re- 
ports that  have  since  been  denied,  that 
our  President  and  a  U.S.  Senator  called 
each  other  names  during  a  discussion 
of  their  differences  of  Vietnam.  If  we 
cannot  even  disagree  agreeably  among 
ourselves  while  talking  about  this  issue, 
how  do  we  expect  to  be  able  to  talk  sensi- 
bly with  the  enemy  about  it?  If  Hanoi 
and  the  Vietcong  want  to  talk,  as  some 
say  they  do,  let  them  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is.  So  far  the  enemy 
has  refused  to  give  an  Inch  while  we  have 
given  many  miles  with  our  bombing 
pauses  and  our  truce  observances. 

Talk  is  cheap,  and,  as  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  statesman  from  Flor- 
ida, Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  put  It 
recently: 

Too  many  people  have  been  talking  when 
they  should  have  been  listening. 

The  country  is  tired  of  delay,  the  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  delay,  and  our  fighting 
men  on  the  soggy  battlefields  of  Vietnam 
are  tired  of  delay.  Let  us  join  together 
as  freshmen  and  veteran  Congressmen, 
as  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  law- 
makers and  elected  officials,  but,  above 
all.  as  Americans  and  as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  Let  us 
join  together  to  end  this  fight.  But  let 
us  endeavor  to  end  it  in  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace. 

Let  us  declare  to  the  world,  as  did  that 
great  British  statesman  and  friend  of 
America,  Winston  Churchill,  as  he  faced 
one  of  his  most  serious  crises,  let  us  de- 
clare as  Churchill  did  that  "We  shall  go 
on  to  the  end  whatever  the  cost  may  be." 

For  peace  without  honor,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  never  result  in  victory  for  America. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Congressman  from 
Louisiana.  Judge  John  Rabick,  of  the 
Sixth  District,  who  is  a  veteran  of  World 


War  U,  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  a  Purple 
Heart  won,  and  a  former  district  judge 
before  election  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 
colleagues,  and  fellow  countr.vmen: 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  victory."  We 
can  no  longer  regard  Vietnam  as  a  diplo- 
matic training  exercise — it  is  a  war.  All 
diplomacy  has  failed — and  certainly  our 
Government  has.  in  its  efforts  to  avoid 
all-out  war,  employed  every  appease- 
ment maneuver  for  peace.  Yet  all  good 
will  efforts  have  failed. 

In  the  present  Vietnam  peacekeeping 
mission  the  Government  of  these  United 
States  has  tried  relentlessly  to  persuade 
the  invaders — the  enemy  of  the  South 
Vietnamese — to  withdraw  its  agents  and 
subversives  and  to  permit  the  people 
themselves  to  establish  their  own  gov- 
ernment. Our  leaders  have  toured  the 
world,  humbling  themselves  as  if  begging 
for  an  uncommitted  voice  to  carry  on  a 
commonsense  dialog  with  the  Commu- 
nist hierarchy;  pleading  just  to  quit 
picking  on  our  infant  ally.  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  avoid  any  acceleration  of 
what  has  thus  far  been  a  contained 
battle. 

But  the  talk,  the  pleading,  the  prayers 
have  been  for  naught — the  unorthodox 
battle  continues,  and  every  American 
offensive  for  peace  and  conciliation  is 
misconstrued  as  a  complex  of  weakness, 
a  lack  of  moral  courage,  and  is  used  by 
the  enemy  to  encourage  its  troops  to  take 
advantage  of  our  proclaimed  limited 
military  holding-action  campaign. 

Over  the  past  several  years  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  applied  themselves  so 
diligently  to  creating  a  favorable  world 
image,  trying  to  negotiate  friendship, 
apologeticaUy  seeking  a  third-party  go- 
between,  and  courting  world  opinion,  I 
sometimes  fear  they  have  overlooked  the 
need  for  a  good  image  where  it  is  most 
needed — with  the  most  important  people, 
our  own  American  citizens. 

I  know  that  a  great  number  of  our 
people  disapprove  of  the  handling  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Nearly  everj-  city  con- 
tains a  home  with  a  vacant  bed  or  an 
empty  chair  at  the  table  which  will  never 
again  be  filled.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
in  eyeball-to-eyeball  contact  with  our 
people  hear  and  know  their  frustration 
and  their  restlessness  as  they  are  unable 
to  understand  un-American  ideals  and 
philosophies  being  applied  in  the  leader- 
ship of  their  sons  and  husbands. 

These  people  are  not  generals,  states- 
men, or  politicians — they  are  just  ordi- 
nary folk.  They  are  the  sweethearts  and 
friends  of  those  boys  we  call  the  U.S. 
troops  in  action.  It  is  their  sons  and 
husbands  who  are  described  in  the  news- 
paper reports  as  casualties,  and  it  is 
the  deductions  from  their  paychecks  that 
provide  the  guns,  planes,  and  supplies 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Their  anxiety  is  not  unfounded  as  they 
read  of  8.000  American  boys  killed,  un- 
told thousands  of  casualties,  and  still  no 
progress  or  plan  to  conclude  the  war. 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  and  equipped  fighting  men  in  the 
world.  Including  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  probably  one  million  men  are  un- 
der arms — and  yet,  what  excuses  reach 
our  people  but  cliches  like  "limited  ob- 
jectives,"   "sanctuary,"    "off  limits"  al- 
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most  as  if  some  master  control  plan  has 
handcuffed  our  military  leaders,  who 
must  not  only  grapple  with  the  enemy, 
but  also  must  yield  to  the  nonmilltary 
advice  of  Mr.  McNamara  and  the  humili- 
ation of  the  no-win  policies  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  American  people,  as  individuals, 
are  an  unbeatable  lot.  They  are  a  proud 
group  of  every  minority  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  can  be  cou- 
rageous, honorable,  tolerant,  and  under- 
standing— but  there  are  limits  to  their 
endurance.  Yet,  with  all  of  our  strength 
and  greatness,  somewhere  in  the  inner 
workings  of  our  will  to  sui-vive  and  main- 
tain our  cultural  achievements,  we  find  a 
lack  of  courage  to  carry  out  the  leader- 
ship role  that  we  deserve. 

Had  the  war  in  Germany  or  Japan 
been  conducted  like  this  present  political 
debate  in  Vietnam,  that  war  would  never 
have  been  won — and  our  troops  might 
still  be  fighting  in  Europe.  And  Mr. 
Katzenbach  never  displayed  the  toler- 
ance and  capacity  for  "coexistence"  in 
the  Southern  States  as  he  now  professes 
in  foreign  policy. 

The  American  people  do  not  expect 
military  decisions  from  politicians  and 
diplomats.  They  know  full  well  that  the 
generals  and  admirals  were  hand  selected 
as  the  intellectual  flower  of  our  youth 
and  specially  trained  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  in  the  science  of  defending 
America  and  winning  our  battles.  Yet 
today,  our  military  leaders  are  not  free 
agents.  Their  evaluations  and  opiriions 
are  censored — they  are  luiable  to  speak 
or  appeal  to  the  American  people.  The 
only  accounts  we  hear  of  our  progress 
and  lack  of  solutions  come  from  eco- 
nomics professors  and  "quiz  kids"  whose 
closest  encoimter  with  military  opera- 
tions was  probably  playing  soldier  when 
children. 

Our  national  leaders  are  harassed 
with  the  noises  and  bickering  of  a  small 
minority  in  our  midst  who  talk  of  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  and  cessations  of  de- 
fending the  lives  of  our  boys  who  fight 
for  our  national  siu-vival.  This  confu- 
sion is  caused  by  but  a  small  minority 
and  comes  nowhere  close  to  a  sizable 
percentage  of  our  people.  And  out  of  the 
strength  of  America — oiu-  families,  our 
churches,  and  our  homes — our  people 
support  our  people  at  any  display  of 
courage  to  restore  peace  for  Vietnam 
through  victory.  These  feel  there  re- 
mains only  to  imleash  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  military  to  wage  war  under  basic 
military  strategies  at  the  command  of 
our  military  ofiQcers.  Peace  can  now  be 
restored  to  Vietnam  only  through  a  mili- 
tary solution. 

As  a  people,  we  despise  killing  and  do 
not  search  for  war.  But  what  is  the 
value  of  one  American  boy?  Statistics 
are  only  black  and  white  newsprint,  but 
who  in  the  range  of  my  voice  would  not 
speak  out  to  prevent  the  death  of  a  single 
American  youth  in  our  midst? 

The  harder  we  hit,  the  sooner  it  will 
be  over — the  past  a  nightmare.  Our 
people  are  entitled  to  a  future  peace  as 
are  our  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  enemy  and  its  collaborators  hear 
our  talk,  know  our  objectives.  To  turn 
over  to  the  military  an  open  hand  for 
victory^  will  be  like  a  high  voltage  shock 
reaching  through  Hanoi,  through  Peking 


to  Moscow,  as  they  then  realize  we  do 
mean  business. 

The  voice  and  the  feelings  of  the  folks 
— just  plain  moms  and  dads — they  want 
this  political  war  to  cease  and  are  con- 
vinced it  can  be  ended  by  victory,  and 
at  an  early  date.  We  have  exhausted 
ourselves  seeking  every  peaceful  out 
which  would  have  t>een  welcomed  by  any 
honorable  men.  Any  future  delay  can 
only  increase  our  dead,  as  our  boys  are 
now  like  sitting  ducks.  The  time  is  past 
for  "We  can't,"  "We  shouldn't."  "We 
must  not."  "We  will  not."  It  is  now  time 
for  positive  action.  And  if  a  peace  offen- 
sive for  all-out  victory  is  not  now  forth- 
coming we  will  never  be  able  to  win  under 
the  present  strategy.  If  we  bring  our 
boys  home,  having  lost  face,  having  had 
our  bluff  called,  can  we  then  defend 
against  further  Communist  aggression  in 
Hawaii,  California,  or  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River? 

Let  us  remind  the  State  Department 
that  the  war  is  in  Vietnam,  and  not  In 
the  Pentagon. 

As  representatives  of  our  people,  we 
must  continue  to  voice  their  expressions 
and  concern,  and  to  demand  fulfillment 
of  what  we  all  know  must  be  done — peace 
in  Vietnam  through  victory. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  yield  7  minutes  to  my 
colleague,  the  Congressman  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ray 
Blanton,  who  is  also  a  former  member 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  our  Nation,  our  citizens  de- 
bate the  Vietnam  war.  In  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  in  the  great  universities,  in 
the  newspapers,  and  here  on  the  floor  of 
Congress — no  other  subject  seems  to  en- 
gender so  much  discussion,  and  as  much 
divided  opinion,  as  this  war  which  rages 
14,000  miles  from  our  shores. 

Perhaps  the  confusion  which  hall- 
marks this  debate  is  understandable. 
Our  commitments  to  Vietnam  have  grad- 
ually grown  over  a  period  of  years. 
When  the  first  handful  of  advisers  were 
sent  to  Vietnam,  hardly  a  ripple  of  con- 
cern was  expressed,  nor  were  there  ban- 
nci  headlines  in  our  newspapers.  And, 
too,  our  society  has  been  enjoying  an  un- 
precedented standard  of  living,  and  per- 
haps the  contentment  of  our  daily  lives 
here  at  home  lulled  us  Into  a  false  se- 
curity. Suddenly,  as  the  years  have 
passed  and  the  commitments  have  mush- 
roomed, Vietnam  becomes  vitally  impor- 
tant to  every  citizen. 

It  suddenly  finds  a  half  million  Ameri- 
cans fighting  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 
It  suddenly  dawns  on  the  public  that 
more  than  25  young  Americans  lose  their 
lives  daily  in  this  war.  The  business 
commimity  is  affected,  the  young  men  of 
draft  age  suddenly  become  concerned, 
and  the  communities  all  too  frequently 
mourn  the  loss  of  hometown  youngsters 
in  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  as  the  war  grows  in  Inten- 
sity, so  does  the  debate.  Many  say  that 
the  administration  did  not  forewarn  the 
public  of  our  gradual  commitments — 
that  the  Nation  had  no  reason  to  expect 
such  a  major  involvement.  Perhaps  they 
are  right.  But  such  discussion  is  aca- 
demic now. 

Many  are  assuming  the  role  of  arm- 


chair generals,  or  self-appointed  envoys, 
who  offer  strategy  and  advice  on  every 
phase  of  the  war.  This  proliferation  of 
advice  has  served  only  to  intensify  the 
debate,  and  to  confuse  the  issues.  In- 
deed, America  is  becoming  too  preoc- 
cupied with  debate  about  this  war. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
must  come  to  grips  with  stark  realities  of 
the  war  in  the  same  spirit  which  guided 
our  ancestors  in  the  settlement  and  can- 
quest  of  our  own  Nation.  We  need  the 
same  inspiring  spirit,  the  sense  of  pur- 
pose, which  led  fearless  men  and  wom- 
en to  lift  the  oppressive  yoke  of  colonial- 
ism and  free  themselves  from  foreign 
domination.  We  need  the  same  spirit 
wliich  led  these  people  to  cross  the  great 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  settle  the 
fertile  valleys  heretofore  unseen  by  the 
white  man,  and  cross  the  untamed  prai- 
ries  to  conquer  the  West. 

The  same  patriotism,  bravery,  and 
sense  of  national  unity  is  a  spirit  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  being  pushed  to- 
ward museumi  status.  The  octupus  arms 
of  confusion  control  our  thoughts.  Only 
a  resurrection  of  the  pioneer  spirit,  in  a 
day  when  it  is  too  often  thought  of  as 
old  fashioned,  can  help  us  today. 

Is  this  spirit  to  be  buried  as  a  relic 
of  the  past  because  our  people  now  walk 
down  concrete  streets  instead  of  the  turf 
they  once  trod;  because  towering  sky- 
scrapers replace  the  forests  which  once 
covered  the  land;  because  great  bridges 
span  the  rivers  once  crossed  by  canoes; 
because  no  part  of  our  land  remains  un- 
explored and  unconquered? 

South  Vietnam,  embroiled  in  wars  for 
more  than  14  years,  appealed  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  nation  traditionally 
holding  itself  out  as  the  champion  of  op- 
pressed people,  to  come  to  its  aid.  We 
answered  that  call,  and  today  Americans 
fight  side  by  side  with  their  Vietnamese 
allies,  strangers  in  language  and  cus- 
toms, but  brothers  in  the  fraternal  spirit 
of  freedom. 

But  the  debate  here  at  home  contin- 
ues to  Intensify.  Perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular Important  topic  of  the  debates  is 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  addressed  the  legis- 
lature In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee 
last  week.  He  was  emphatic  and  quite 
clear  in  stating  our  purpose  in  bombing. 
It  was,  according  to  the  President,  a 
punishment  of  the  north  for  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  war,  but  also  a  strategy 
which  would  delay  their  reinforcements 
of  troops  in  the  south  and  to  damage 
their  capability  of  supporting  the  terror- 
ists in  the  south.  His  theory  is  that  the 
Communist  mind — especially  the  orien- 
tal Communist — respects  only  strength. 

I  believe  our  President  is  correct. 
Mimich  taught  us  the  folly  of  appease- 
ment; the  Korean  war  taught  us  the  mis- 
take of  negotiating  from  weakness. 

The  escalated  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam bring  to  the  aggressor  the  clear 
message  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to 
achieve  our  goals;  namely,  to  check  the 
aggression  from  the  north.  With  each 
bomb,  devastation  results.  Yet  each 
bomb  also  plants  under  the  ruin  the 
seeds  of  future  peace,  for  North  Vietnam 
will  be  brought  to  the  negotiating  table. 

We  delayed  our  bombings  last  year 
several  times,  one  period  lasting  37  days. 


Did  the  Vietnam  Communists,  who  pro- 
fess they  want  peace,  seek  peace  during 
that  bombing  lull?  Their  answer  was 
to  reinforce  their  troops  in  the  south,  to 
infiltrate  more  men  into  the  south. 
Bombing  pauses  merely  prolong  the  war, 
give  the  enemy  unhindered  opportuni- 
ties to  replenish  his  battered  forces,  and 
the  result  can  only  he  the  loss  of  more 
American  lives. 

And  the  critics  of  our  bombing  are 
vocal  about  the  "inhumanness"  of  this 
act.  They  charge  hundreds  of  North 
Vietnamese  civilians  are  killed.  I  agree 
that  war  is  inhumane.  But  the  national 
security  of  our  country  cannot  be  en- 
dangered by  such  an  attitude.  Those 
who  speak  this  way  are  engulfed  in  a 
fog  of  uru-eality.  Let  them  criticize  the 
instigators  of  this  war,  for  they  are  being 
punished  for  their  acts.  Let  them  not 
distort  the  facts  by  failing  to  mention 
the  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens who  have  suffered  the  crudest  of 
atrocities  at  the  hands  of  ambush  mur- 
derers— the  Vietcong. 

What  do  these  critics  of  oiu-  involve- 
ment want  us  to  do?  Would  they  have 
us  tell  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  six 
thousand  dead  Americans  that  our  pur- 
pose is  wrong?  Would  they  have  us  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  citizenry  who  want  our  help 
to  stop  the  Vietcong  butchery?  Would 
they  have  us  tell  our  allies  around  the 
world  that  we  cannot  support  them  in 
warding  off  aggression?  Would  they 
have  our  Vietnam  and  International 
policies  dictated  by  political  expediency 
and  self-complacency? 

Wars  are  historically  the  product  of 
the  minds  of  politicians.  Peace  settle- 
ments are  the  product  of  statesmen.  The 
position  our  President  now  follows,  in 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  is  states- 
manship, because  peace  is  the  ultimate 
aim.  The  few  hardcore  warmongers  in 
the  Commimist  camp  are  the  manipu- 
lators of  the  war.  The  great  masses  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
do  not  want  war.  The  few  who  do  must 
pay  an  exacting  price  for  devastating 
their  own  country,  and  history's  verdict 
■will  be  swift  and  terrible  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  destiny  is  to  be 
the  bulwark  which  tyrannical  philoso- 
phies must  pass  before  it  can  enslave  the 
world.  We  have  served  as  this  bulwark 
twice  this  century  in  Europe;  we  have 
served  it  in  this  hemisphere,  and  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  Korea,  and  now  Viet- 
nam. Our  burden  is  one  which  the 
events  of  history  have  placed  upon  us. 
The  burden  Is  one  from  which  we  cannot 
shrink  merely  because  we  have  become 
such  an  affluent  nation  with  an  unparal- 
leled economic  and  social  structure.  We 
cannot  afford  to  tremble  in  the  face  of 
our  challenge,  nor  can  we  fear  the  duties 
of  tomorrow.  To  tire  easily  of  our  com- 
mitments, to  give  way  to  the  rigorous 
sacrifices,  would  only  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  discord. 

We  are  not  Isolated  in  this  supersonic 
age.  We  cannot  play  the  role  of  police- 
man of  the  world,  yet  we  cannot  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  weakness  of  Indifference 
to  our  International  responsibilities. 

Pear  cannot  be  our  master  in  dictating 
our  policies  and  our  goals.  The  road  to 
destruction  Is  an  easy  one.  The  path  to 
peace  and  honor  Is  an  exasperating  one. 
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America  must  always  seek  the  latter 
through  steadfastness  and  patience.  But 
to  seek  peace  without  safeguards — only  a 
tinfoil  temporary  peace — this  can  be  but 
the  germs  of  a  future  and  more  terrible 
war. 

If  we  are  to  reach  our  goals,  we  must 
harness  the  dreams  of  our  ancestors,  the 
spirit  which  echoes  from  the  graves  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  under  the  same  banner  and  hope. 
Preoccupation  with  lesser  goals  and 
ideals  will  have  us  perish. 

Vietnam  is  at  the  crossroads  of  de- 
strucUon  and  peace.  The  latter  road  can 
be  achieved  only  if  we  attain  a  military 
victory  and  an  honorable  truce  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Tom  Bevill,  who  is  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n,  European  theater, 
and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  before  his  election  to 
the  ConpTess. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker  since  this 
ses.sion  of  Congress  began  there  have 
been  almost  daily  speeches  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Some  of  these  speeches  have  urged 
stronger  military  action,  some  have  op- 
posed any  action  at  all.  Some  critics 
have  claimed  that  we  should  never  have 
gone  into  Vietnam,  that  we  should  dis- 
avow our  commitments  there. 

Some  critics  stUl  want  to  discuss  the 
legal  aspects  of  our  decision  to  give  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.' 
They  want  to  go  back  and  reexamine  the 
historical  background  to  prove  their  con- 
clusion that  we  should  not  be  there. 

They  want  us  to  change  course  in  mid- 
stream, regardless  of  the  consequences. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  we  should 
be  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot  withdraw. 
The  question  is  how  we  should  support 
our  troops  over  there.  Every  day  that 
this  war  drags  on  means  more  American 
boys  are  killed  and  wounded.  Every  day 
this  war  continues  means  more  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civilians  become 
casualties. 

Every  day  the  war  continues  means  a 
further  strain  on  our  alliances  abroad. 
To  prevent  this  continuing  agony,  we 
should  use  whatever  means  necessary  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

I  will  be  frank  and  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  of  the  opinions,  facts,  and 
figures  that  I  continually  hear  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  have  contributed 
toward  a  solution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  been  of 
much  help  in  deciding  just  how  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  continuing  debate  in  Washington 
has  contributed  to  widespread  confusion 
in  this  country  as  to  where  we  stand  and 
where  we  are  going  in  Vietnam.  This 
confusion  has  led  to  major  demonstra- 
tions against  Government  officials. 

Religious  and  other  groups  have  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  people  have  taken  a  short- 
range  perspective  of  the  whole  problem, 
have  decided  that  the  simplest  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  out  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  all  this 
confusion    about    Vietnam    across    this 


great  country  of  ours  is  hampering  our 
war  effort;  has  given  power  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  small  groups  who 
want  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Manv 
people  are  misreading  the  public  pulse 
and  continue  making  speeches  reflecting 
the  views  of  highlj-  vocal  small  pressure 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  great 
body  should  not  be  swayed  back  and 
forth  daily  by  the  wiiims  of  these  small 
groups.  I  say  that  the  buck  stops  here. 
A  lot  of  the  confusion  on  the  Vietnam 
issue  is  being  generated  right  here  in  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  can  make  a 
solid  contribution  to  tlie  conclusion  of 
tire  war  by  going  on  record  as  supporting 
all  miUtarj-  action  necessarj-  to  win  the 
war. 

Let  us  give  notice  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let  us  show  precisely  the  extent 
of  our  resolve. 

If  this  bodj'  unanimously  endorses  a 
stronger  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  then 
we  can  get  on  with  the  job  without  hav- 
ing to  be  more  concerned  with  domestic 
opposition  than  with  the  enemy. 

And  what  of  the  effect  this" wrangling 
has  on  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  on  our 
allies,  on  the  wavering  underdeveloped 
comitries,  and  on  the  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

The  morale  of  American  troops  re- 
mains high,  but  how  long  can  their  com- 
bat efficiency  remain  unimpaired  when 
they  daily  read  of  bickering  in  the  high- 
est levels  of  Government  and  around  the 
country?  No  American  wants  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  a  cause  that  he  constantly 
hears  is  not  a  just  cause.  No  American 
wants  to  die  in  a  far-off  land  if  he  is  to 
die  in  vain,  if  we  do  not  stay  and  attain 
the  goals  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

American  Indecision  and  self-doubt 
can  only  appear  as  weakness  to  other 
countries  aroimd  the  world — especially 
to  the  Communists.  Can  we  claim  to  be 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  for  long  If 
we  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  such  a  position,  if  we  cannot  convince 
even  our  friends  of  the  firmness  of  our 
purpose?  Many  of  our  allies,  whose  ver>' 
existence  depends  on  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  United  States,  may  have  cause 
for  wondering  if  their  trust  has  been 
misplaced.  If  we  go  back  on  our  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam,  and  we  will  do  that  if 
this  war  drags  on  indefinitely,  we  can 
only  expect  a  general  weakening  of  our 
alliances. 

Many  in  this  countrj'  may  convince 
them.selves,  including  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  this  debate  on  Vietnam  we 
are  carrying  on  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  "discussion  and  dialog"  vital  to  the 
survival   of  a   great   democracy.     I   am 
convinced  that  this  destructive  type  of 
debate  now  going  on  contributes  to  fiei- 
ther  the  strengthening  of  our  democratic 
system  nor  to  the  long-range  survival  of 
this  country.    America  is  presenting  an 
image  of  a  country  with  no  firm  purpose, 
with  a  policy  that  could  be  changed  over- 
night.   Contrast  this  with  the  image  pre- 
sented by  the  propaganda  coming  from 
Hanoi  and  the  other  Communist  capi- 
tals :  they  appear  to  be  united  on  achiev- 
ing victory  in  Vietnam,  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause  and  thereby 
seem  to  have  convinced  many  among  the 
"neutrals"  and  among  our  "friends"  that 
they  are  right  and  we  are  wrong. 
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And  what  of  the  effect  this  "dialog" 
Is  having  on  Communists,  on  the  enemy? 
All  indications  are  that  it  has  been  a 
large  factor  In  their  decision  to  hang  on 
indefinitely.  Why?  Because  they  read 
our  "soul  searching"  on  Vietnam  policy 
as  a  sign  that  we  are  wealc  and  divided 
and  will  waver  and  quit. 

Our  men  in  the  field  are  doing  a  great 
job.  Ground  and  air  operations  in  the 
south  have  severely  limited  the  ability  of 
the  enemy  to  move  and  flight  on  ground 
of  his  own  choosing.  The  bombing  in  the 
north,  carried  out  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy,  has  been  costly  to  the  enemy; 
made  It  more  difBcult  for  him  to  send 
men  and  materials  to  the  south,  and  has, 
in  fact,  reduced  the  flow  of  men  and 
materials  to  the  south. 

But  we  have  imposed  severe  restric- 
tions on  our  military  commanders  in  the 
field.  Particularly  on  those  men  carry- 
ing out  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 
Our  military  men  are  nearly  unanimous 
in  saying  that  the  bombing  program  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  strategy  to  defeat  the 
enemy. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
been  hurt  badly  enough  to  want  to  end 
the  war.  It  is  probably  an  axiom  of  war 
that  victory  cannot  be  attained  or  war 
ended  so  long  as  both  sides  believe  they 
can  win.  We  know  we  can  win.  But  we 
have  not  convinced  the  Communists  that 
they  cannot  win. 

It  follows  that  the  Communists  will  not 
see  the  advantages  of  peace  until  they 
see  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  carry- 
ing on  a  fight  with  the  greatest  power 
the  earth  has  ever  seen. 

Let  us  use  some  of  this  power.  There  is 
no  point  in  using  peashooters  in  a  war 
where  the  enemy  is  using  every  weapon 
he  has  at  his  command.  Let  us  use  this 
power,  and  the  enemy  will  some  to  terms. 

It  is  vitally  essential  that  we  give  our 
military  commanders  in  the  field  the  au- 
thority to  use  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal to  stop  North  Vietnamese  partici- 
pation in  this  war.  This  means  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  tlie  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Let  our  planes  eliminate 
all  military  bases  which  have  been  feed- 
ing men  to  the  south.  Let  them  destroy 
the  airfields  and  the  Migs  in  North  Viet- 
nam used  against  our  planes.  Let  them 
destroy  the  SAM  sites  and  antiaircraft 
weapons  that  have  been  killing  our  pilots. 
Let  them  destroy  the  industrial  plants 
that  are  supplying  the  North  Vietnamese 
economy  and  supplying  the  men  who  are 
going  south  to  kill  American  soldiers. 
Let  them  destroy  Hanoi,  the  nerve  center 
of  the  operations  in  the  south.  Let  them 
destroy  the  city  of  Haiphong,  through 
which  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  Com- 
munist assistance  is  funneled  into  North 
Vietnam. 

These  are  not  rash  actions.  These  are 
necessary  acts  of  war  to  end  the  war. 
They  will  change  North  Vietnam's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war.  They  will  convince 
Peking  and  Mo.scow  that  we  are  deter- 
Jiined  to  win.  All  indications  are  that  it 
will  increase  Russian  pressure  on  Hanoi 
to  compromise. 

The  big  bogeyman  in  all  this  is  Com- 
munist China.  Many  people  seem  to  be 
convinced  thp  Chinese  will  intervene  In 
the  war  if  we  escalate  the  bombing.    In 


early  1965  there  were  also  many  people 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  would  bring  the  Chinese  in. 
Nothing  happened.  Many  were  con- 
vinced that  bombing  the  north  would 
bring  China  in.  It  did  not.  Bombing  the 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas  produced  lit- 
tle reaction  from  China. 

There  is  little  indication  that  bombing 
in  itself,  regardless  of  its  extent,  will 
bring  the  Chinese  in.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this.  First,  the 
Chinese  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
extremely  cautious,  and  very  aware  of 
the  destruction  that  will  be  visited  on 
China  if  she  challenges  the  United  States. 
Second,  the  chaos  in  China  is  so  great 
that  the  loyalty  of  large  numbers  of 
troops  is  in  question,  and  the  Chinese  are 
in  no  condition  to  wage  war  against  the 
United  States.  Third,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  unlikely  to  call  in  the  Chinese 
unless  they  decide  we  are  determined  to 
overthrow  their  Communist  government. 
It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  our  intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
we  have  gone  as  far  along  the  road  to 
negotiations  as  we  can  without  some 
movement  from  the  other  side.  A  nego- 
tiated settlement  means  both  sides  have 
to  compromise.  Further,  even  to  begin 
negotiations  requires  some  measure  of 
compromise,  a  decision  to  accept  less 
than  complete  humiliation  of  the  other 
side.  We  have  already  made  several  con- 
ce.ssions,  and  have  indicated  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  accept  less 
than  the  whole  loaf.  But  the  enemy  still 
wants  tlie  whole  loaf.  Hanoi  in  recent 
months  has  attempted  to  appear  moder- 
ate, but  the  Communists  still  want  us  to 
make  major  concessions  before  they  will 
even  consider  negotiations.  The  Com- 
muni.<;ts  want  the  United  States  to  stop, 
unilaterally,  unconditionally,  and  forever 
tlic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  do 
not  know  the  motivation  behind  this  de- 
mand. But  no  combatant  can  accept 
such  a  severe  limitation  on  his  warmak- 
ing  power  unless  his  opiwnent  agrees  to 
similar  limitation.  And  Hanoi  has  stated 
flatly  that  she  will  offer  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
tlie  two  ciioices  before  us  are  clear: 
First,  we  can  get  out.  Letting  the  war 
drag  on  indefinitely  is  no  choice,  and  will 
surely  be  ultimately  as  disastrous  as  a 
precipitous  withdrawal.  In  my  mind, 
tliese  two  alternatives  present  us  with 
tlie  same  ultimate  result. 

Second,  we  can  move  in  and  get  the  war 
ovei-.  I  believe  just  letting  the  enemy 
know  we  are  fed  up  with  halfway  meas- 
ures will  have  a  powerful  psychological 
effect  and  lay  the  foundations  for  vic- 
tory. If  this  is  followed  up  immediately 
with  the  necessary  actions  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  ability  to  make  war.  we  can  ex- 
pect an  honorable  .settlement  in  Vietnam 
in  short  order. 

We  proved  to  tiie  Communists  in  Korea 
that  direct  aggression  would  not  be 
tolerated.  Victory  in  Vietnam  will  prove 
to  the  Communists  that  indirect  aggres- 
sion, that  war  by  infiltration,  that  their 
so-called  revolutionary  warfare,  will  be 
confronted  and  decisively  defeated 
wherever  they  decide  to  attempt  it. 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
who  represents  the  Eighth  District  of 
Georgia,  who  is  a  leading  businessman 
and  a  young  man  dedicated  to  pub'ic 
service 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  session  in  which  we  newer 
Members  of  this  body  are  expressing  our 
views  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  forum  is  particularly  interestirg 
to  me,  in  that  for  some  time  now,  I,  along 
with  all  Americans,  have  been  gravely 
concerned  over  the  prolonged  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
intolerable  war  that  on  March  7,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  on  page  5740, 
I  invited  each  of  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  calling  on  the  President  to 
give  public  assurance  to  the  world  that 
renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  seek 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  remarks  made  dur- 
ing the  past  month  by  officials  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Now,  since  I  made  these  remarks,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  efforts  have  been 
made  through  diplomatic  channels  to 
renew  peace  negotiations.  However.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  again 
emphasize  the  need  for  renewed  peace 
efforts,  and  for  the  people  of  the  free 
world  to  be  made  aware  of  these  re- 
newed peace  efforts. 

I  personally  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
President  today  is  on  the  island  of  Guam 
talking  with  our  military  leaders,  and 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnamese  officials. 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  talks,  and  the 
planning  resulting  from  them,  will  be 
designed  to  end  this  unfortunate  war  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  problem  and  the  question  remain- 
ing for  all  of  us,  seems  to  be.  Do  we 
plunge  into  war  headfirst,  or,  do  we  re- 
treat and  leave  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  devices  of  its  people? 
At  least  these  have  been  the  only  two 
alternatives  we  have  heard  of  up  until 
now,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  present  method  which  we  have  been 
pursuing  and  which  the  supporters  of 
the  other  alternatives  have  found  un- 
acceptable. 

And,  up  until  now,  the  division  between 
the  two  schools  of  thought  on  Vietnam 
has  been  broadening  every  day.  And 
eveiT  day  the  demands  to  "win  the  war 
in  Vietnam,"  become  louder  on  the  one 
hand.  And  the  demands  to  "stop  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam."  become  equally  as 
loud  on  the  other  hand. 

There  now  seems  to  be  available  to  us 
another  iwssible  cho'ce.  Heretofore  the 
United  States  has  stopped  bombings  of 
the  nortli  and  told  Hanoi  and  the  world 
that  we  stopped  to  prove  our  intention 
to  ne?:otiate  peace.  And.  we  asked  for 
some  indication  on  their  part  to  prove 
that  tliey  too  wanted  to  negotiate  peace. 
However,  heretofore,  Hanoi's  conditions 
to  talk  peace  were  totally  unacceptable. 
The  demand's  have  been  that  we  com- 
pletely pull  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  not  met  these 
demands.    We  have  not  budged.    On  the 


other  hand  the  Communists  have  appar- 
i  ently  become  convinced  that  they  were 

j  mistaken  in  believing  that  if  the  war 

J  dragged   on    the   United    States    would 

f  eventually  pull  out  as  a  result  of  the  de- 

mands here  at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  we  have  remained  firm,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  we  heard  statements  from 
Mr.  Kosygin  and  Hanoi  that  do  not  men- 
tion the  conditions  for  peace  that  they 
demanded  a  year  ago.  No  longer  are 
they  saying  that  the  United  States  must 
completely  pull  out  of  Vietnam  before 
they  will  consider  getting  together  at  the 
conference  table.  Instead,  Mr.  Kosygin, 
for  example,  has  said  that  the  first  step 
toward  peace,  and  I  quote,  "should  be  the 
unconditional  cessation  of  bombing  of, 
and  all  other  aggressive  acts  towards. 
North  Vietnam."  Also.  Ho  Chi  Minh  sent 
a  message  to  the  Vatican  to  the  Pope, 
stating  that  the  United  States  must  un- 
conditionally and  definitively  stop  the 
bombing.  Not  a  word  was  mentioned 
by  either  that  we  must  also  stop  our 
buildup  or  that  we  must  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by  the 
North  Vietnam  Ambassador  to  France. 
Mai  Van  Bo,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  report  of  February  23.  Now  the 
key  question  is,  were  these  statements 
meaningless  or  were  they  sincere? 

Certainly,  we  do  not  want  to  be  guilty 
of  basing  our  mihtary  strategy  on  state- 
ments made  by  the  enemy.  Such  an 
assimiption  could  cost  us  heavily  in 
American  lives  and  material.  However, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  ready  to 
prove  again  that  we  still  desire  an  hon- 
orable peace. 

In  any  event.  1  lielieve  that  the  people 
of  Georgia's  Eighth  District,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  world,  are 
waiting  to  know  what  the  United  States 
plans  to  do. 

Therefore.  I  again  ask  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  calling  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  try  to  determine,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  if  peace  talks  can  be  initiated 
sliould  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  be 
stopped  for  as  long  as  substantial  prog- 
ress for  peace  is  made  should  negotia- 
tions actually  begin. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  to  be  certain  that 
every  avenue  toward  peace  is  being  ex- 
plored anew.  I  said  this  2  weeks  ago 
and  while  I  realize  that  quite  probably 
certain  diplomatic  contacts  have  been 
made,  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  reemphasize  that  the  free  world 
should  know  that  the  U.S.  position 
toward  peace  negotiations  has  not 
changed,  and  that  recent  efforts  have 
been  made — or  are  being  made — to  ini- 
tiate these  talks. 

And,  I  reemphasize  that  if  we  find 
the  Communists  are  not  sincere  in  their 
obvious  invitations  to  the  conference 
table,  on  what  have  previously  been  our 
grounds,  then  I  say  that  we  should  pur- 
sue this  war  until  they  are  ready  to  come 
to  terms  and  negotiate  an  honorable 
peace  or  until  we  have  won  the  war 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to   the  gentleman  from   North 
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Carolina  [Mr.  Galifianakis]  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  North  Carolina,  a  veteran  of 
the  Korean  war,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  privi- 
lege, and  thank  my  freshman  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  consume  the 
time  of  this  body  by  arguing  why  I  think 
we  should  honor  our  commitment  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
enough  for  me  now  that  we  have  made 
this  commitment  and  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  have  fallen  upon  us 
so  that  we  must  continue  to  carry  on 
this  fight.  What  does  concern  me,  how- 
ever, is  whether  we  here  at  home  can 
muster  enough  strength  to  match  the 
leadership  and  efforts  being  put  forth  by 
our  fellow  Americans  who  are  carry- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  sacrifice  in  that 
war  shattered  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  is,  by  its  nature, 
a  composite  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
We  are  blessed  with  great  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  thriving  industries 
and  fai-ms,  growing  cities  and  solid  com- 
munities. The  Fifth  District  also  has 
an  informed  electorate  and  a  diversity 
of  opinion  which  ranges  from  the  mill 
gate  to  the  imiversity  campus.  Natu- 
rally enough,  this  diversity  of  opinion 
extends  to  this  commitment  we  are  hon- 
oring to  a  struggling  nation  11,000  miles 
away  from  us. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  mis- 
take this  diversity  for  disunity.  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict are  of  the  same  mind  as  the  major- 
ity of  their  fellow  Americans.  Like 
every  area  of  the  country,  we  have  had 
groups  demanding  immediate  withdraw- 
al as  well  as  groups  demanding  that  we 
launch  armed  attacks  against  the  civil- 
ian population  of  North  Vietnam.  These 
people  at  both  extremes  of  thought  are, 
no  doubt,  sincere  people  acting  in  accord 
with  their  deepest  convictions.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  district  I  represent  and  in  the 
Nation  we  serve,  occupy  the  middle 
ground  between  these  two  extreme  and 
loudly  heard  positions. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  certainly  not  a 
popular  undertaking.  Any  war  is  a  ter- 
rible affair  at  best  and  the  American 
people  are  characteristically  a  peace- 
seeking  people. 

But  the  people  doing  the  fighting  real- 
ize why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  high  morale — the  remarkable 
spirit — of  the  troops  who  are  over  there 
has  made  its  mark  on  the  people  at 
home.  I  think  that  the  people  are  in 
agreement  that  it  is  essential  that  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
Vietnam  shall  not  have  made  it  in  vain. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  in  this  House 
can  afford  to  overlook  our  goals  in  Viet- 


nam; the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  neither 
a  war  for  territory  nor  is  our  goal  to 
get  out  of  southeast  Asia  at  any  price. 
Our  goal  is  to  bring  our  troops  home 
after  an  honorable  and  durable  peace 
has  been  set  up  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  democratic  government 
in  Vietnam.  A  free  Vietnam  is  essential 
to  a  free  world. 

The  struggle  is  a  critical  one,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  a  commitment  of 
450,000  troops  to  send  there.  Already 
423,000  troops  are  over  there  now— we 
have  lost  more  than  8,000  Americans 
there  in  the  last  6  years. 

I  say  the  struggle  is  a  critical  one.  be- 
cause if  we  consider  Vietnam  to  be  an- 
other Munich — another  temptation  to 
concede  to  a  dictatorship — then  surely 
the  same  dilemma  must  face  the  Com- 
munists. We  must  not  delude  ourselves 
that  the  Communists  will  come  to  the 
conference  table  willingly— they  have 
shown  they  will  not.  Their  prestige 
among  the  Communist  bloc  nations  is 
probably  more  on  the  line  than  ours  is 
among  our  owti  allies.  The  troops  in 
the  field  know  this  and  so  do  most  of  the 
people  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  country  realize  that  a  concerted 
effort  is  needed — that  a  united  front 
must  be  presented  if  we  are  to  convince 
the  Communists  that  their  only  course  is 
to  come  to  the  conference  table  in  a  le- 
gitimate search  for  peace.  War  is  never 
popular  and  it  is  doubly  hard  to  explain 
our  commitment  to  a  relative  who  has 
lost  a  boy  over  there  or  to  the  friends 
and  neighbors  of  that  relative  who  share 
that  immeasurable  loss.  But  in  the  10 
months  I  spent  campaigning  for  this 
office,  and  since  then,  I  have  found  the 
people  of  my  district  to  have  a  resolve 
in  their  hearts  that  this  war  must  be 
won  in  Vietnam  or  it  will  have  to  be 
fought  over  again  in  other  countries — 
perhaps  even  our  own. 

I  believe  that  the  progress  we  have 
made  there  recently  warrants  a  renewed 
resolve  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  no  stable 
government  in  South  Vietnam.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Vietcong  went  where  they 
pleased,  terrorizing  villagers,  and  mur- 
dering civilians  on  the  streets  of  Saigon. 
Their  troops  mounted  sustained  attacks 
while  ours  had  to  hold  on  to  what  they 
could.  Almost  a  year  ago  to  this  very 
day,  the  Buddhists  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  us  and  cast  a  deep  cloud  on  our 
efforts. 

But  in  this  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  mark  significant  progress  because 
of  our  persistence  to  win.  The  people  of 
that  coimtry  turned  out  80  percent  of 
their  electorate — a  percentage  we  could 
do  well  to  try  to  match — they  elected 
their  first  constitutional  assembly  and 
just  2  days  ago  that  assembly  approved 
a  constitution  which  will  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  civilian 
government.  In  only  3  months  from  now 
the  democratic  process  will  extend  to  the 
grassroots  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  as  they 
participate  in  village  and  hamlet  elec- 
tions all  over  that  land.  People  there 
and  all  over  are  showing  that  they  are 
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thirsty  for  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and 
are  contribuUnR  to  quench  that  thirst. 

The  conferences  held  by  our  Comman- 
der in  Chief  and  our  officials  Involved 
in  this  struggle — in  Manila  last  fall  with 
representatives  of  the  Pacific  nations 
and  the  one  going  on  right  at  this  very 
moment — have  all  served  to  inform  the 
world  of  our  desire  and  determination 
to  build  this  durable  peace  for  all  of 
southeast  Asia  and  to  keep  our  Pacific 
allies  as  a  strong  and  independent  bul- 
wark against  those  who  would  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

The  improvement  of  our  military  posi- 
tion is  a  matter  of  record.  We  have  hurt 
the  enemy  badly  and  deprived  him  of 
his  sanctuaries.  For  the  first  time,  our 
troops  have  entered  the  southern  delta 
regions  to  drive  the  Vietcong  from  that 
traditional  hiding  place. 

Their  casualties  and  losses  have 
mounted — their  attacks  in  force  and 
domination  of  large  areas  lessens  as  more 
troops  defect  and  as  their  supplies 
dwindle.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the 
enemy  is  no  longer  fighting  to  win — they 
are  fighting  to  survive.  We  still  have  a 
difficult  and  trying  task  but  we  can 
establish  a  lasting  peace  if  we  of  this 
Congress  will  only  join  with  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  for  whom  we 
speak  and  present  a  united  front.  Our 
troops  are  willing  and  able  to  prove  to 
the  Vietcong  that  they  cannot  win  on  the 
battlefield.  We  here  at  home  must 
therefore  prove  to  them  that  they  can- 
not achieve  their  victory  tiirough  a  lack 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people. 

Because  of  our  progress  in  recent 
months,  there  is  now  a  chance  to  accom- 
plish what  once  seemed  Impossible — to 
bring  a  stable  community  living  in  peace 
and  freedom  to  southeast  Asia.  I  believe 
that  this  is  largely  the  achievement  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam.  These  men  are  not 
Just  soldiers — they  are  builders,  not  just 
of  roads  and  bridges  to  aid  the  Viet- 
namese, but  builders  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

What  we  have  accomplished  in  Viet- 
nam, especially  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  freedom 
to  triumph.  If  we  determine  to  persist, 
the  recent  past  can  be  the  prolog  to 
future  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
done  everything  possible  to  prove  it 
wants  peace.  The  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  witness  our  sincerity  through 
our  massive  programs  of  aid  in  medical 
help  and  technical  and  agricultural 
assistance. 

We  have  demonstrated  In  every  way 
possible  to  our  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  we  want  peace  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  offered  to  debate  the  issue  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Communists 
have  blocked  it.  We  have  returned 
captured  troops  to  the  Vietcong  only  to 
have  them  fight  us  another  day.  We 
have  stopped  our  bombing  raids  time 
and  time  again  and  each  time  the  enemy 
has  used  the  respite  to  build  up  its 
forces — to  gain  time — to  ambush  and  to 
pull  off  raids  against  us  with  greater 
Intensification. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  only 
way  left  foi;  us  Is  to  show  them  that  our 
Nation  stands  united  In  Its  determination 


to  rid  South  Vietnam  of  oppression — to 
show  them  that  they  can  never  win  as 
long  as  we  are  aiding  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  that  we  will  stay  there  as 
long  as  it  takes  for  the  Republic  to  fend 
for  itself. 

This  conflict  must  be  resolved,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  resolved  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  We  in  this  Congress  must 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  our  role 
in  South  Vietnam  may  change  but  that 
our  goals  should  remain  constant.  We 
entered  this  war  as  advisers  and  we  have 
seen  this  role  change  to  that  of  the  prime 
mover.  We  must  therefore  prepare  for 
the  certainty  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
must  become  the  prime  movers  and  that 
we  become  allies  and  advisers  a^ain. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  prepare  to 
deal  with  this  shifting  role  and  we  must 
also  constantly  reexamine  our  role  with 
other  nations — our  role  in  the  United 
Nations — and  we  must  seek  ways  to  get 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  more  in- 
volved in  solving  more  of  the  world's 
problems — not  just  in  Vietnam  but 
everywhere — not  just  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  but  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  famine  and  disease  and  igno- 
rance. 

We  in  this  Congress  can  do  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  we  can  rely  on  the 
strength  and  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  can  do  It  because  we 
are  a  nation  with  a  conscience — a  na- 
tion which  believes  in  freedom — and  we 
are  a  nation  which  believes  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  and  in  divine  guidance.  By 
relying  on  these  qualities,  we  carmot  fail. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  In  urg- 
ing a  new  resolve  to  be  about  our  business 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  May 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  leadership  In  this  fonmi 
and  may  I  salute  his  State  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  statesmen  as  the  U.S. 
Senator  who  caused  the  head  of  the  lady 
gracing  this  Capitol  to  be  adorned  as  it 
Is  today. 

While  we  do  not  believe  In  a  vengeful 
spirit,  we  do,  in  America,  believe  in  self- 
defense.  The  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  are  honorable,  peace- 
loving  people;  and  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  reflect  their  determination.  They 
have  seen  war.  They  have  seen  the  effect 
of  this  war.  Through  the  First  Cavalry 
Division,  Airmobile,  taken  from  their 
midst  en  masse  to  Vietnam:  through  In- 
fantrymen with  their  cry  "Follow  Me." 
Your  noblest  sons  have  been  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  war.  A  great  number  of 
their  families  remain  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  there  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
loved  ones  from  overseas  military  opera- 
tions.   But  many  do  not  return. 

In  June  of  1966.  Maj.  B.  J.  Nave,  of 
Columbus,  gave  his  life  for  his  country; 
Sgt.  Emmett  F.  Pope,  Jr.,  of  Danville, 
Ga.;  Sp4c  John  E.  Johnson,  of  Bonaire, 
Ga.;  1st  Lt.  David  Anthony,  of  Geneva, 
Ga..  to  name  a  few  others,  gave  their  all. 
The  survivors  of  these  gallant  men  and 
we,  their  neighbors.  Intimately  know  the 
meaning  of  this  war,  that  it  Is  real  and 
serious,   a  bloody  and   mean   business; 


small  wonder  then,  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand Americans  who  bum  their 
draft  cards  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  with  blood  and  medical  supplies. 

Appeasement  has  never  diverted  war 
and  we  must  not  continue  to  buy  a  trou- 
bled and  mediocre  peace  at  the  cost  of 
the  lives  of  young  and  brave  Americans. 
Were  Patrick  Henry  here,  would  he  not 
ask  what  price  peace?  and  would  not  he 
answer,  "Gentlemen  may  cry  peace, 
peace,  peace — but  there  is  no  peace." 

The  American  people  want  peace 
through  victory  over  an  aggressor;  the 
vocalists  among  us  who  clamor  for  at- 
tention, who  say  let  us  stop  our  bombing 
and  thus  seek  peace,  are  oblivious  to  the 
true  facts.  First  they  say  our  involve- 
ment is  wrong.  To  this  I  will  answer 
with  Stephen  Decatur: 

My  country  In  her  Intercourse  with  other 
nations,  may  she  always  be  In  the  right; 
but  my  country,  right  or  wrong  I 

These  vocalists  add,  let  us  continue  to 
take  the  initiative  in  peace.  So  simply 
stated,  one  is  hard-pressed  to  disagree 
until  the  consequences  are  seen.  We 
have  already  acted  at  our  peril  in  the 
so-called  truces  which,  in  fact,  have  been 
mere  timeouts  for  the  aggressor  to  re- 
supply  to  kill  again. 

In  1967,  let  us  be  about  our  grim  task 
dedicated  to  its  unconditional  comple- 
tion, ready  for  bilateral  peace  talks  or 
ready  in  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  if  any  man 
doubts  why  we  are  in  South  Vietnam,  I 
hope  he  will  read  the  following  letter 
from  7-year-old  Joe  Nave  to  his  father 
in  Vietnam,  and  Major  Nave's  reply  to 
his  son  and  his  classmates,  sent  shortly 
before  his  death  in  combat,  which  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record  : 

Deas  Daddt:  We  understand  that  you  are 
fighting  for  us.  so  that  we  won't  have  to  fight 
here.  We  thank  you  for  this.  Take  care 
of  yourself. 

Love,  Joe. 

Dear  Mrs.  Harrell  and  First  Graders  or 
Kbt  School:  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
nice  letters.  It  is  almost  impossible  task  to 
Insure  that  all  your  fathers  here  In  Viet  Nam 
receive  your  fetter  though  I  will  do  my  very 
best.  I,  as  a  father,  am  very  proud  of  each 
of  you  and  I  say  "Thank  You'  for  all  the 
brave  fathers  and  brothers  that  are  here  on 
freedom's  frontier  protecting  our  American 
heritage. 

All  of  you  must  be  very  proud  of  your 
fathers  and  I  assure  you  there  Is  nothing 
they  would  lllie  more  than  to  be  home  with 
you  now.  However,  because  they  believe  as 
strongly  In  the  basic  American  heritage  that 
men  be  free  throughout  the  world,  they 
make  this  sacrifice  of  being  separated  from 
you  for  this  year.  A  few,  but  very  few, 
Americans  would  rather  choose  to  say.  "Why 
should  we  fight  a  war  In  Viet  Nam  when  It 
is  so  far  away  and  so  unlike  our  country?' 
To  the  true  American  this  Is  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer.  Because  we  are  a  rich,  free 
country,  other  smaller,  less  fortunate  coun- 
tries look  to  us  for  guidance. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  brave  men  (of  Amer- 
ican history),  we  would  not  know  the  liberty 
and  freedom  that  Is  ours  today.  Your  fath- 
ers, like  those  brave  men,  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  are  doing  the  same  thing  today  In  Viet 
Nam.  It  Is  through  their  efforts  that  this 
small  country  Is  able  to  mialntain  at  least  a 
partial  freedom. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time,  and  probably 
will   not   be   the  last   time,   that  brave  men 
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like  your  fathers  will  go  out  to  help  another 
country  against  an  enemy  that  would  destroy 
and  take  away  those  things  that  are  so  dear 
to  all  of  us. 

Your  fathers  and  friends  are  the  ones  who 
now  make  up  America's  force  of  great  men. 
You  and  your  mothers  and  brothers  and 
sisters  share  with  this  greatness  because  you 
have  shared  this  year's  separation.  In  this 
w.iy  you  have  helped  the  children  of  Viet 
Nam.  and  they  know  and  appreciate  this 
great  sacrifice  you  have  made. 

As  long  as  we  have  children  like  you,  we 
will  always  enjoy  the  freedom  that  Amer- 
icans everywhere  have  alwavs  cherished  and 
held  so  dear. 

Sincerely, 

Billy  J.  Nave. 

Major, 
Signal  Corps  Commanding. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi and  our  colleagues  who  have 
brought  this  discussion  to  the  floor  today. 

1  believe  it  Is  a  healthy  sign  that  the 
Members  of  the  Democratic  freshman 
class  have  taken  this  project  and  stimu- 
lated this  debate. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 

2  or  3  weeks  ago  the  Republican  fresh- 
man class  talked  about  ethics  In  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  a  wonderful 
sign  that  in  this  great  deliberative  body 
the  Members,  freshmen  or  otherwise,  wUl 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  de- 
bate the  great  issues  that  face  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  all  of 
those  who  took  part  in  this  debate 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
comments,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Members  for  permitting  my  colleagues 
and  me  this  hour  to  talk  about  this  most 
important  subject. 

I  know  you  can  tell  we  have  been  sin- 
cere. I  hope  we  have  been  constructive, 
and  I  hope  we  can  follow  up  with  a  reso- 
lution along  the  lines  we  have  discussed 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


DAIRY  IMPORTS  AND  THE  TARIFF 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
bpeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
1  rem  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
opeaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
lemarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Laird],  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen],  the  gentleman 
irom  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown],  the 


gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Kleppe],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McEwEN],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskill]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  48  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
great  body  have  joined  with  me  today  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  asking 
him  to  make  available  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  dairy  imports  submitted  to  him 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  10  months  ago. 
I  include  that  letter  and  the  list  of  sign- 
ers at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

March  20,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  March  31,  1966, 
you  took  emergency  action,  under  the 
emergency  provision  of  Section  22  of  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  which  enlarged 
the  quota  for  Cheddar-type  cheeses  from 
2,780,100  pounds  to  3,706,800  pounds  for  the 
quota  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

Also,  at  your  request,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  April  1,  1966,  instituted  an  Investi- 
gation to  determine,  according  to  Its  50th 
Annual  Report,  "(1)  whether  for  the  current 
quota  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  the  then 
existing  quota  of  2.780,100  pounds  could  be 
Increased  by  926,700  pounds  under  an 
emergency  action;  (2)  whether  the  quota  of 
2,780,100  pounds  could  for  an  indefinite 
period  be  enlarged  to  4,005,100  pounds,  not 
more  than  2,780,100  pounds  of  which  would 
be  products  other  than  natural  Cheddar 
cheese  made  from  unpasteurized  milk  and 
aged  not  less  than  9  months;  and  (3) 
whether  for  the  quota  year  beginning  July  1, 
1966.  and  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  quota  of 
2.780.100  pounds  could  be  Increased  to 
9,565,300  pounds,  not  more  than  8,340,300 
pounds  of  which  would  be  products  other 
than  natural  Cheddar  cheese  made  from  un- 
pasteurized milk  and  aged  not  less  than  9 
months,  without  rendering  or  tending  to 
render  Ineffective  or  materially  Interfering 
wtlh  the  price-support  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat." 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
submitted  to  you  on  May  16.  1966  and  a 
supplementary  report  submitted  to  you  on 
June  1,  1966.  Unfortunately,  the  report  has 
not  been  filed  with  or  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  increase  of  milk  equivalent 
Imports  by  300%  In  1966  over  the  previous 
year  and  In  light  of  the  concern  Congress 
holds  for  the  serious  situation  that  exists 
with  regard  to  dairy  imports,  resulting  in  48 
House  bills  and  42  co-sponsors  to  a  Senate 
bill  to  limit  Imports,  we  respectfully  urge 
you  to  forward  this  report  to  Congress. 

On  March  9,  1967,  you  released  a  state- 
ment on  the  reorganization  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  which  you  said,  "The  Tariff 
Commission  plays  a  key  role  in  safeguarding 
the  nation's  economic  vitality.  It  reviews 
our  commercial  policies  and  studies  how 
these  policies  affect  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  products.  Periodically, 
after  public  investigation,  the  Commission 
reports  to  Congress  and  the  President  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  imports  on  our  domestic 
industries  and  our  workers." 

Because  we  are  concerned  about  "safe- 
guarding the  nation's  economic  vitality."  and 
because  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  on 
the  vital  subject  of  dairy  imports  has  not 
been  forthcoming,  Mr.  President,  we  write 
this  letter  to  respectfully  urge  you  to  for- 
ward that  report  to  Congress  with  all  due 
speed  so  that  we  may  effectively  study  this 


problem  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  quota 
year  on  June  30.  1967. 
Respectfully, 
William  A    Steiger,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mel- 
vin   R.   Laird.   Page   Belcher,   John   B. 
Anderson,  Mark  Andrews,  W,  E.  Brock, 
Donald     G,     Brotzman,     Clarence     J. 
Brown.    Jr..    Garry    Brown.    Elford    A. 
Cederberg.    Charles    E.    Chamberlain 
Harold  R.  Collier.  William  O.  Cowger, 
Robert   V.   Denney.   John   J.   Duncan, 
Marvin  L.  Esch,  Edwin   D.  Eshleman. 
James    Harvey.    Edward    Hutchinson! 
Carleton  J.   King,   Thomas  S.   Kleppe, 
John    Kyi,    Odin    Langen.    Donald    E. 
Lukens.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Robert  C, 
McEwen,    Thomas    J.    Mesklll.    Robert 
Price,   James   H.   Quillen.   Tom    Rails- 
back,    Charlotte   T.    Reld,    Ben    Relfel, 
Howard  W,  Robison,  Philip  E.  Ruppe, 
Henry     C.     Schadeberg.     William     J. 
Scherle,    Fred    Schwengel.    James    V. 
Smith,    M.    G.    Snyder,    Sam    Steiger, 
William  C,  Wampler,  J,  Irving  Whalley, 
Larry    Winn.    Jr.,    Louis    C.    Wyman, 
Roger  H    Zion,  John  M.  Zwach,  E    Y 
Berry. 

In  March  of  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced — 
and  I  quote  now  from  his  March  31,  1966, 
press  release— "a  series  of  dairy  actions 
designed  to  strengthen  dairy  farm  in- 
come while  maintaining  consumer  prices 
at  fair  levels." 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  explain 
that — and  I  again  quote : 

The  dairy  farmer,  particularly  those  who 
produce  milk  for  processing  Into  butter, 
cheese  and  other  products,  has  been  and  Is 
among  the  lowest  paid  of  all  producers.  He 
earns  a  very  modest  return  on  his  Invest- 
ment, and  his  Income  represents  an  equiva- 
lent wage  averaging  hardly  more  than  50 
cents  an  hour  in  most  instances. 

After  expressing  these  well-founded 
facts  about  the  farmer,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that — 

The  Cheddar  cheese  import  quota  will  be 
increased  by  826.700  pounds  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966. 

The  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  increased  the  Cheddar  cheese 
Import  quota  last  year  and  then  called 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  order  to  determine  if  a  further 
Increase  in  the  quota  could  be  made  per- 
manent. That  study  was  made  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President.  It  has  not  been 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  have  written 
the  President  today. 

In  less  than  4  months.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quota  year  will  expire.  At  that  time 
it  will  take  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  make  changes  in  the  existing 
quotas.  If  we  are  to  have  all  of  the  tools 
necessary,  if  we  are  to  give  this  problem 
the  attention  and  study  it  deserves,  we 
need  all  of  the  facts.  Part  of  those  facts 
are  in  that  Commission  report. 

Imports  of  dairj'  products  during  the 
past  8-year  period  have  increased  almost 
700  percent,  from  0,4  billion  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent  during  the  period  1948- 
50  to  last  year's  high  of  2.7  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent.  Estimates  for  im- 
ports during  the  1967  calendar  year  have 
run  as  high  as  4  billion  pounds.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  chart  showing  the  amount  of 
imports  and  the  established  import 
quotas  for  the  calendar  years  1961  to 
1966: 
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Dairy  prodxicta:  Imports  and  established  impor   quotas,  Unite    States,  calendar  years  1061 

to  lii66 


ITodiict 

Base 

period 

llMA-50 

Quota 

(ll.SC!ll 

yeur) 

19»11 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

'    1966 

QUOTA  PRODUCT  IMPORTS' 
(THOUaANDS  Of   PODNIW) 

t'lieese; 

Cheddar 

5.490 
8.122 
1,832 
2,066 

J  2,780 

•  9.  200 
«  5.  017 

1.677 
7.738 
7,315 
3,827 

2.544 
9,UbU 
6.  687 
4.363 

3.1,S7 
10.099 
7.489 
3.910 

2,479 
8.89tj 
6.771 
4.  249 

1.8.W 
7.788 
6.  Kl 
4.400 

4.  181 

8.  227 

Kdiiin  and  GoudA      .... 

10  S97 

HliK^-iiiold      -  

S  176 

Totiil     

17,  510 

29,424 

20,557 

22,663 

24,655 

22,  395 

21,613 

28  478 

liutter 

'  1,412 
1.800 
CI 

13 

3,613 

991 

11 

4,966 
1,279 

6,  US 
1.'296 
(") 
(») 

w 

707 
«  1.200 

("■) 

7 

1,807 

496 

6 

861 
1,200 

789 

1,200 

1 

8 

1,360 

4I>4 

6 

I2.S18 

4,8U6 

17,973 

2,392 

70 

99 

83 

746 
1,200 

666 
1,200 

748 

1,200 

2 

667 

lUiUfr  oil        .    .  

1  200 

l>riptl  cream,         

Drie.]  whole  milk 

3 

2,  l.W 
4K4 

21 

11.203 
4, 827 

14.915 

2,271 

82 

6 

1,950 

634 

12 

11.693 

4,830 

17,552 

2,04(1 

124 

151 

68 

21,'92(")' 

6 

1,561 

204 

10 

11.  .v* 

6.  173 

16,706 

2,004 

179 

137 

63 

11,427 

8,288 

7 

I'ricl  skim  milk 

1,378 

7H 
9 

10.419 

5,313 

15,  901 

2,191 

253 

178 

89 

14,  149 

9,  2l>5 

2.935 

Dried  l)ull«rmilk 

Maltod  milk   

40, 

NONgroTA    PROD'TT   IMPORTS 
ITHOI  SJuNUe  Of  POINDS) 

Swiss: 

F.mmeiithaler 

14,  751 
9  123 

I'ecurmo              . 

15  759 

Koi|Ut'/urt 

(ijptost      

1.861 
''57 

N ok ke lost  and  aanuiielost 

1  099 

Ifryndza   ,. 

32 

85 

Colhy. 

45  994 

Other 

3,i08 

22, 131 

17.009 

1S,(HJ6 

Total    

16,567 

55,261 

64,949 

88,377 

56,482 

57.698 

106.996 

23 

5 

138 

«2,740 

17 

2 

1.163 

101,  82.S 

2. 511 

3 

8,811 

73 

95,576 

4,086 

1 

7,144 

614 

85.621 

3,300 

(') 

9,(89 

991 

101,718 

" 

("< 

9.  920 

1.799 

86,9.S3 

3.510 

Cream,  fresh  or  sour 

13  (J69 

Canned  milk 

3  389 

Case  in...  

104,330 

106,626 

Butt«rfttt  sugar  produtts 

-- 1 

Total     iin|>orts  "    (billiona    of 
pounds^ 

a4 

0.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

2.7 

'  Prellmlniiry. 

"  liii  [torts  of  quota  product.'!  on  ralendar  year  Imfds  Include  a  portion  of  2  fiscal  yenrs  fn  which  import  licenses  were 
l3.sue«l.  (tme  liieiis^vi  iire  i.K.siied  sliipiiient  may  lie  made  unytiine  durinie  that  import  or  fi.'^cal  ye»ir.  T ii«re(ore,  a 
talHilation  of  miimris  (<>r  qunta  products  durmg  any  calendar  year  may  exceed  the  actual  llscal  year  quota. 

»  Tempwanly  iiicrea'-ed,  by  926,700  [wuuds  Apr.  1  June  30,  1966.  imrsuaiit  to  Presidential  Protlaiiiation  3709. 

'  Include  Hoinaiiii,  r!iriiio.saiio.  Reijgiano.  rrovolone.  I'rtjvoletto,  Slirinz,  and  lioya. 

'  KiTeitivp  July  1,  I9ii0.  the  T'resldent's  iiroclamatUm  increiused  the  annual  (junta  for  Kdiun  and  Tiouda  cheese  from 
4,6O0.2OU  iKjuuds  to  9,JUJ.4uil  |)Ouiids  aiid  oa  Italian-type  cheese  from  9,200,100  i^ounds  to  11,500.000  i>ounds. 

•  l^uota  iiicre!isc<l  in  Man  h  1962  from  4,454,000  [Kiuiids. 
'  Base  period  biuwl  on  1930-34. 

•  (ilobiil  (jiiota,  caleud;u'  year. 

•  I-ess  than  500  i)Ouiids. 
>•  SOO  pounds. 

"  Uaported  m  otliar  cheese. 

"  Whole  milk  e<iuivalent  basis  In  terms  of  3.7  percent  milkfat. 

Source:  roiimiodity  Analysis  Driuicli,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Divi.sion,  FAS,  t'.S.  Department  of  Agrlculttire 
February  1967. 


Such  large  quantities  of  dairy  im- 
ports are  having  a  profound  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  income  of  the  American 
farmer.  In  1965,  the  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  income  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation from  all  sources  was  only  63.4 
percent  of  the  disposable  income  of  the 
nonfarm  population.  Just  5  days  ago 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  per  capita  farm  income  is  now  at 
$1,731  while  the  nonfarm  level  is  at  $2,- 
618  per  capita.  The  Secretary  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  raise  the  farm 
level  to  that  of  the  nonfarm  level.  Yet, 
the  Secretary  alone  has  the  power  to 
help  do  just  that  by  using  his  authority 
under  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  to  limit  imports  and  he 
thus  far  has  refused  to  act. 

The  ever-increasing  flow  of  imports 
into  this  country  have  had  a  devastating 
efTect  on  the  ability  of  the  American 
farmer  to  earn  a  living.  Last  week's 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Where  Low 
Prices  Are  Causing  Trouble  for  Johnson." 
and  I  would  point  in  particular  to  that 
section   which   outlines   "Why  Farmers 


Are  Grumbling."  For  the  information 
and  use  of  my  colleagues,  I  include  that 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  call 
your  attention  to  the  sentence  which 
reads : 

Over  all,  the  drop  in  farm  prices  has 
amounted  to  7  4  percent  from  the  1968  peak 
reached  In  August,  to  mld-Pebruary,  1967, 
when  latest  figures  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  compiled. 

Wherk  Low  Prices  Arb  Causing  Troublk 
FOR  Johnson 

Talk  of  revolt  Is  rumbling  through  the 
farm  States,  It  comes  on  the  heels  of 
farmers'  best  year  In  a  long  time.  Now  prices 
have  dropped  and  farmers  are  beginning  to 
wonder  If  they  have  become  the  victims  of 
a  cheap-food  policy. 

A  cloud  of  discontent,  portending  trouble 
for  President  Johnson  and  the  Democrats  In 
1968,  is  spreading  across  the  prairies  of  mid- 
America. 

The  approach  of  spring  and  a  new  planting 
season  finds  farmers  increasingly  bitter  about 
sagging  farm  prices,  soaring  farm  costs,  and 
a  rising  tide  of  farm  products  Imported  from 
abroad. 

Prices  for  farm  products  have  been  falling 
virtually  across  the  board. 


The  chart  on  the  following  page  tells  a 
part  of  the  story. 

But  It  is  when  you  talk  to  farmers  them- 
selves that  you  sense  the  depth  of  their 
resentment. 

Discontent  has  reached  the  rebellion  stut!e 
In  the  Great  Plains.  There,  wheat  fantiers 
have  organized  a  Parity  Wheat  Producers 
Association  and  are  threatening  to  plow 
under  the  30  per  cent  increase  in  wheat 
acreage  that  they  were  encouraged  to  plant 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

A  May  ultimatum.  Under  the  slogan, 
"Parity  or  plow,"  500  Kansas  and  Colorado 
wheat  farmers  have  given  the  Government 
until  May  1  to  guarantee  them  higher  prices 
for  this  year's  wheat  crop. 

"We  think  that  gives  them  plenty  of  time 
in  Washington  to  make  up  their  minds,"  says 
K.  M.  Hough  of  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  president 
of  the  new  organization.  Requested  is  Gov- 
ernment action  to  boost  the  national-average 
price  for  wheat  to  $2.56  a  bushel,  which 
would  be  the  parity  pi^ce  for  wheat. 

Parity,  a  goal  of  farmers  since  Depression 
days,  is  a  level  of  farm  prices  determined  by 
a  federal  formula  to  be  fair  to  farmers  in 
relation  to  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  non- 
farm  products. 

In  the  corn  belt,  cattle  feeders  say  that 
the  cost-price  squeeze  has  drained  the  profit 
out  of  their  business. 

"At  the  best  we're  breaking  even,  and  at 
the  worst  we're  losing  around  *50  a  head," 
says  Kenneth  Thatcher,  a  Cumming,  Iowa, 
cattle  feeder  who  Is  also  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau. 

Ronald  Bartlett,  who  fattens  around  3,000 
head  of  cattle  a  year  in  his  lots  at  Rockwell 
City.  Iowa,  gives  this  description  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze: 

"Last  year,  I  sold  a  load  of  fat  heifers  for 
$27  a  hundredweight.  Last  week,  I  got  $23.75 
for  the  same  kind  of  cattle.  Com  is  costing 
me  more  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  My  labor 
coets  are  up  by  15  to  20  per  cent.  I'm  pay- 
ing a  full  1  per  cent  higher  interest  rate  on 
borrowed  money." 

Com  maintains  price.  Corn  Is  one  com- 
modity that  promises  to  hold  up  in  price. 
At  present,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  it  is  below 
the  peak  reached  In  1966.  That  peak,  how- 
ever, came  Jtist  before  harvest  when  supplies 
are  lowest.  The  average  price  In  February 
this  year  was  6  cents  higher  than  In  Febru- 
ary, 1966. 

Revolt  is  brewing,  too,  among  dairy  farm- 
ers. Prices  paid  to  them  for  milk  have 
dropped  sharply. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  is  re- 
ported to  be  adding  many  dairy  farmers  to 
its  membership 'in  a  campaign  leading  up  to 
an  organized  withholding  of  milk  from 
markets. 

The  NFO  has  organized  similar  withhold- 
ing actions  among  Midwestern  hog  raisers 
and  cattle  feeders  In  recent  years.  There  is 
dispute  over  the  success  of  these  campaigns, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  enough  farm- 
ers have  been  involved  to  disrupt  marketing 
to  some  extent. 

Costs  keep  climbing.  Don  Quale,  a  dairy 
farmer  near  Madison,  Wis.,  tells  how  feed 
costs  have  keep  climbing  and  says : 

"You  can  make  a  profit  only  if  you  have 
good  luck.  Hard  luck,  such  as  loss  of  a  cow, 
can  throw  you." 

Trouble  in  the  dairy  business  Is  reported 
everywhere.  Dwight  Morris,  a  dairy  farmer 
near  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  tells  this  story: 

"My  feed  costs  have  gone  up  12  per  cent 
in  the  past  year.  My  tax  bill  goes  up  $100 
to  $200  every  year.  I've  had  to  raise  my  hired 
man's  pay  by  $10  a  week.  Detergents  used 
to  clean  equipment  are  up  a  dollar  per  25 
pounds.  Price  of  disinfectant  has  gone  from 
$3.25   to  $3.85   a  gallon." 

Mr.  Morris  farms  on  a  large  scale,  milking 
an  average  of  120  cows.  He  says  his  capital 
Investment  Is  $200,000. 

WhUe  coets  are  rising,  prices  are  drop- 
ping,  reports  Mr.   Morris.    Like   most  dairy 
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farmers,  he  belongs  to  a  co-operative  that 
markets  members'  milk  imder  a  federal  mllk- 
marketlng  order.  Under  the  order  In  effect 
for  his  co-operative,  says  Mr.  Morris,  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  milk  is  scheduled  to 
drop  by  arotind  75  cents  a  hundredweight 
between  January  and  August  of  this  year. 

Pear  of  drought.  Pall  prices  are  being 
compounded  by  a  threat  of  drought  in  many 
parts  of  the  farm  belt.  The  dry  weather  is 
reported  most  severe  in  wheat  country. 

"From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Canada,  it  is 
terrifically  dry."  says  John  Coolidge,  farm- 
management  specialist  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity in  Manhattan.  'Kansas  had  only 
half  Its  normal  foisture  last  year,  and  there's 
been  practically  nothing  since  then." 

Elmer  A.  Bryant,  farmer  near  Dighton, 
Kans,,  says  that  there  has  been  no  moisture 
in  his  area,  except  for  a  little  snow  in  Decem- 
ber, since  the  winter-wheat  crop  was  seeded 
In  September. 

"The  pinch  is  really  on  now,"  says  Mr. 
Bryant.  "Last  September  we  were  getting 
$1.80  a  bushel  here  for  wheat.  Then  It 
dropped  to  $1.40.  Now  it's  climbed  back  up 
to  about  $1.60." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bryant's  costs  have  kept 
going  up.     He  says: 

"A  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  used  to  buy 
a  tractor  or  new  car.  Now  It  only  makes  the 
down  payment.  It's  hard  to  understand 
what  is  happening.  I  feel  Government  med- 
dling is  responsible  for  our  price  situation." 
A  changed  outlook.  A  few  months  ago. 
the  outlook  for  wheat  farmers  was  the  best 
In  years.  The  surpluses  that  had  hung  over 
their  market  were  gone,  largely  because  of 
exports  to  India  to  relieve  hunger  there. 
Prices  were  rising  at  harvest  time  when  they 
normally  drop.  The  President  had  ordered 
an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent  In  the 
acreage  farmers  could  plant  to  wheat  and 
still  be  eligible  for  price  guarantees. 

Now,  unless  drought  cuts  the  crop,  a  rec- 
ord-breaking wheat  harvest  of  1.5  bllUon 
bushels  or  more  Is  in  prospect.  At  the  same 
time,  wheat  production  In  Canada  and  Aus- 
traUa  Is  up  considerably,  and  the  world- 
market  price  for  wheat  is  under  pressure. 

Farm-State  Congressmen  are  pressing  the 
White  House  to  give  farmers  a  higher  price 
for  their  wheat.  Senator  George  McGovera, 
South  Dakota  Democrat,  says  that  asking 
farmers  to  fight  the  war  on  hunger  at  pre- 
vailing prices  Is  "Uke  sending  marines  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam  after  cutting  their 
pay  and  UmlUng  their  equipment  to  avoid 
an  Increase  in  consumer  prices. 

Much  of  the  farm  resentment  is  found  to 
trace  to  rising  imports  of  beef  and  dairy 
products.  The  volume  of  beef  Imports  Is 
hearing  the  point  where  quotas  will  be  In- 
voked under  a  law  passed  by  Congress  m 
1964. 

Farm  leaders  say  that  the  White  House  Is 
standing  by  while  a  flood  of  Imported  dairy 
products  drives  U.S.  milk  prices  down.  If 
It  were  not  for  this,  they  maintain,  the  price 
of  milk  would  be  rising  because  U.S.  output 
has  been  cut  sharply  by  the  exodus  of  so 
many  dairy  farmers  from  the  business. 

The  dairy  crisis.  The  situation,  according 
to  W.  D.  Knox,  editor  of  "Hoard's  Dairyman" 
at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  is  this:  U.S.  milk 
production  has  dropped  by  around  4  billion 
pounds  a  year.  But  imports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts tripled  from  the  equivalent  of  900  mil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  in  1965  to  2.7  billion 
pounds  in  1966.  and  could  go  .is  high  as  4 
billion  pounds  this  year.  Much  of  the  im- 
ported material  Is  coming  from  the  Common 
Market  countries  of  Europe  and  is  made 
possible  by  heavy  subsidy  from  governments 
Of  those  countries. 

Dairy-State  Congressmen  say  that  the 
wmte  House  is  reluctant  to  clamp  down  on 
the  dairy  imports  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing 
tariff  negotiations  now  under  way  with 
^ropean  nations  at  Geneva.  Neariy  100 
oenators  and  Representatives  are  backing  a 
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bill  to  place  import  quotas  on  dairy  products 
into  the  U.S. 

Complaints  are  coming,  too,  from  Florida, 
where  a  bumper  crop  of  oranges  has  dropped 
prices  so  low  that  citrus  growers  are  reported 
giving  fruit  to  people  willing  to  pick  it. 

The  outlook  for  corn-belt  farmers  is  not 
without  some  bright  spots,  according  to  Wil- 
liam B.  Sayre,  manager  of  rural  real  estate 
for  the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  Chicago.     His  size-up : 

"Corn  and  soybean  producers  had  one  of 
their  most  profitable  years  in  1966.  Hog 
prodjcers  have  come  through  two  years  of 
record  profits.  Cattle  feeders  have  not  been 
as  fortunate.  They  should  see  some  Im- 
provement during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
Hog  farmers  should  not  expect  the  return  of 
highly  profitable  hog-corn  ratios  until  mid- 
July." 

Income  drop  predicted.  Gene  Futrell, 
Iowa  State  University  economist,  predicts 
that  1967  farm  income  in  Iowa  and  in  the 
U.S.  as  a  whole  will  be  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
below  that  of  1966. 

It  Is  this  outlook  that  is  spreading  discon- 
tent across  the  prairies.  Last  year,  net  farm 
income  reached  the  highest  level  since  1948. 
Farmers  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
might  be  headed  up  the  economic  ladder 
after  long  years  on  the  bottom  rungs. 

Even  in  the  glow  of  last  year's  relatively 
good  times,  farmers  became  unhappy  with 
the  Administration  when  President  Johnson 
and  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman 
appeared  to  blame  them  for  rising  food  costs. 

Now,  with  farm  prices  and  Income  sagging, 
many  farmers  are  convinced  that  the  VPhlte 
House  is  following  a  deliberate  cheap-food 
policy.  It  Is  a  situation  that  Democratic 
farm-State  leaders  In  Congress  are  warning 
could  lead  to  more  trouble  for  their  partv  In 
1968.  ^       ' 

Why  farmers  are  grumbling 


Price?  received 
by  faruiers  for — 


Wlieat,  per 

bu^liel. 
Corn,  i>er  Uushel. 

Caltle.  per 

hundredweiplit. 
Hotrs,  per  hun- 

dredwcipht. 
Milic.  per  liuii- 

drc<iwciplit, 
Ept;.s,  per  do?Pn_. 

Ctiickcns.  per 

pound. 
Oranges,  per  box. 


1966  peak 


$1.74  (July) 


tl.35  (Septeiii- 

$24  (.Marchl... 


$27.30  (January) 
$5.40COclobcr).. 

42.,";  cents  f.«ep- 

leinlier). 
17.4  ccnUi 

(.\Iarcl!). 
$2.S7  (October).. 


-Note. -Over  all.  tlic  drop  in  farm  prices  lias  amounted 
to  .  4  percent  from  the  1«66  peiii  readied  in  Aupust  lo 
midJebruary  Iy67.  when  latest  figures  of  U.ij.  Depart- 
nii-m  of  Apncullurc  were  ctimpUed. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  price  declines  are  now  being 
reflected  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's monthly  "parity"  statistics  which 
show  the  February  1967  parity  ratio 
standing  at  only  74,  the  second  lowest 
monthly  level  in  the  34  years  that  this 
statistic  has  been  compiled. 

I  also  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  milk  holding  action  that  is  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization. Such  action  was  felt  neces- 
sary by  that  organization  in  order  to 
improve  the  income  of  dairy  farmers. 
Their  action  reflects  the  growing  belief 
that  the  farmer  will  have  to  do  more 
himself  to  improve  his  own  position.  It 
is  tragic,  however,  when  our  Govern- 
ment is  unwilling  to  assist  in  insuring 
a  fair  return  to  the  farmer  because  of 
its  failure  to  act  to  stop  the  flow  of 
dairy  imports. 

While  dairy  income  Is  going  down,  the 


number  of  dairy  cattle  on  farms  is  also 
decreasing.  Figures  released  on  Febru- 
ary 13  of  this  year  indicate  that  the 
number  of  dairy  cattle  on  farms  Jan- 
uary 1  dropped  5  percent  from  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  The  total  in  Janu- 
ary, of  15,201.000  dairy  cattle,  was  the 
lowest  number  reported  since  1893  and 
marks  the  13th  year  the  number  has 
decreased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing  a  drastic 
situation.  Something  must  be  done. 
Forty-eight  Members  of  the  House  at 
last  count  have  introduced  bills  to  place 
limits  on  dairy  imports  and  42  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  have  cosponsored 
similar  legislation.  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. If  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, why  has  not  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report  been  released? 

The  situation  that  exists  insofar  as 
dairy  imports  coining  into  this  country 
is  a  difficult  one.  When  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  in- 
voked by  President  Eisenhower  on  July 
1.  1953.  imports  of  butter  were  limited  to 
707,000  pounds  annually  and  a  total 
milk  equivalent  of  189,443,605  pounds 
annually.  Yet,  in  calendar  year  1966, 
2.7  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 
were  imported.  Twelve  times  as  much 
milk  equivalent  was  imported  into  this 
country  as  is  allowable  under  present 
regulations. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  how  such  im- 
ports come  into  this  coimtry.  A  pro- 
duct simUar  to  Cheddar  cheese  is  im- 
ported at  a  rate  of  about  50,000.000 
pounds  annually  when  the  limit  for 
Cheddar  set  back  in  1953  was  2,780,100 
poimds  and  the  milk  equivalent  limit 
was  27,244.980.  This  cheese  is  allowed 
to  pass  because,  although  it  is  almost 
identical  to  Cheddar,  the  cheese  is  called 
Colby  and  therefore  bypasses  existing 
quota  regulations. 

Foreign   processors   use   everj'   means 
available  to  bypass  U.S.  quota  regula- 
tions.    In  order  to  bar  the  importation 
of  a  product  called  "Exylone,"  the  Tariff 
Commission    held    a    hearing    and    es- 
tablished a  zero  quota  for  products  such 
as  "Exylone"  with  45  percent  or  more  of 
butterfat.    No  sooner  had  the  new  ruling 
been  made  than  a  new  product  "Junex, ' 
made  its  appearance.    "Junex"  contain- 
ed 44   percent   butterfat  and   therefore 
was  not  covered  by  the  tariff  regulaUons. 
Other   attempts  have   been   made   to 
limit  such  imports.     The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    even    promulgated    regula- 
tions tmder  the  Sugar  Act  limiting  the 
importation   of  products  containing   25 
percent  and  more  sugar.    Mixtures  con- 
taining 44  percent  butterfat.  24  percent 
sugar,  and  31  percent  nonfat  milk  solids 
were  at  sea  before  the  regulation  was  is- 
sued.    Such   imports   today   displace   a 
market  for  U.S.  dairj'  farmers  equal  to 
12  percent  of  the  total  Ice  cream  pro- 
duction. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  argu- 
ments advanced  as  to  how  the  present 
rate  of  imports  does  not  hurt  the  farmer 
because  it  is  such  a  small  percentage  of 
domestic  dairy  production.  Let  me  point 
out  that  in  1965  imports  were  0.9  percent 
of  total  domestic  milk  equivalent  pro- 
duction while  in  1966  they  were  2.6  per- 
cent, an  increase  of  300  percent  over  the 
previous  year.    At  this  point  I  submit  a 
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chart  showing  the  amount  of  domestic 
production  that  has  been  displaced  by 
daii-y  imports  during  the  past  6  years: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is  great  and 
the  need  is  now.  Wc  are  not  talking 
here  about  a  problem  that  concerns  only 
the  dairy  farmer.  We  are  talking  about 
a  problem  that  concern.s  the  whole  agri- 
cultural economy,  the  Nation,  the  entire 
world — all  of  humanity. 

The  American  farmer  needs  help  in 
many  way.s.  We  can  provide  him  im- 
mediate help  through  limiting  imports. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not 
do  it  imder  section  22,  then  we  must  do 
it  through  legislation.  In  order  to  act 
with  all  the  facts  at  hand,  we  need  the 
1966  report  on  this  subject  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  I  urge  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  for- 
ward that  report  to  Members  of  this 
Congress  with  all  due  speed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  imperative  for  President  Johnson  to 
.send  Congress  the  long-secret  Tariff 
Commission  report  on  dairy  imports 
which  the  Commission  submitted  to  the 
President  10  months  ago. 

Last  year  the  President  exercised  his 
emergency  authority  to  increase  dairy 
imports  for  the  balance  of  quota  year 
1966.  At  that  time  he  also  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  report  to  him  on 
the  feasibility  of  a  further  increase  in 
dairy  imports. 

Our  letter  was  written  la.st  Friday  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  safeguard- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  vitality,  and 
because  the  Tariff  Commission's  report 
on  the  vital  subject  of  dairy  imports  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congressional  concern 
over  rising  dairy  imports  has  resulted 
in  48  House  bills  and  42  cosponsors  to 
a  Senate  bill  calling  for  limits  in  the 
amount  of  such  imports. 

A  revised  version  of  my  own  Dairy 
Import  Act  first  introduced  last  year  was 
introduced  by  me  on  March  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  all  of  the  authority  he  needs 
under  present  law  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products  from  abroad.  The  prob- 
lem, which  is  aggravating  the  profitless 
prosperity  that  is  plaguing  our  farmers, 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
so  far  refused  to  utilize  the  authority  he 
possesses  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  gives  the  admin- 
istration all  the  authority  it  needs  to 
remove  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
profitless  pro^erity  that  is  plaguing  our 
farmers. 


The  Secretary's  refusal  to  invoke  this 
authority  was  the  major  reason  for  my 
reintroduction  of  a  dairy  import  bill  on 
March  9. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  a 
total  annual  import  quota  would  be 
established  on  butterfat  or  nonfat  milk 
solids  in  any  form  based  on  the  average 
annual  quantities  imported  during  the 
years  1961-65. 

The  biggest  threat  to  dairy  prices  to- 
day comes  from  the  fantastic  volume  of 
dairy  product  imports  produced  abroad 
under  un.sanitaiy  conditions. 

In  the  calendar  year  1966.  imports  of 
milk  equivalent  increased  by  300  per- 
cent— 900  million  pounds  to  2.7  billion — 
over  the  preceding  year.  Because  of 
loopholes  in  the  quota  law,  the  United 
States  is  importing  12  times  as  much 
milk  equivalent  as  is  allowable  under 
present  quotas.  Other  agriculture  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  countries  are  also 
flooding  the  domestic  market. 

Unless  something  effective  is  done  to 
ease  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  is  driv- 
ing our  farmers  off  the  land,  America's 
dairy  industry  will  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Today,  as  we  all  know  only  too  well, 
there  are  only  500,000  dairy  farms  in  our 
Nation  as  compared  to  almost  two  and  a 
half  million  in  1940.  If  this  trend  is  not 
reversed  or  halted,  an  adequate  milk 
supply  in  this  country  will  be  seriously 
threatened. 

The  administration  already  has  im- 
posed quotas  on  Cheddar  cheese  but  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  dis.suised  Cheddar  un- 
fortunately are  not  subject  to  these 
quotas.  I  refer  of  course  to  Colby  cheese, 
for  example,  which  in  reality  is  Cheddar 
but  is  not  called  Cheddar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America's  dairyland 
wants  no  special  favors.  All  our  dairy- 
men want  is  an  opportunity  to  compete 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  This  re- 
quires elimination  of  policies  which  favor 
foreign  producers  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  farmers. 

Even  Communist  Bulgaria  can  ship 
Colby  cheese  to  New  York,  absorb  its 
production  and  transportation  costs,  and 
still  sell  it  on  the  American  market  at 
10  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  our  dairy 
industry  in  Wisconsin  can  produce  it. 
The  reason  is  that  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men must  comply  with  rigid  standards 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Wisconsin  Public  Health 
Service. 

Foreign  producers  do  not  have  to  com- 
ply with  these  standards.  These  stand- 
ards were  set  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  m  order 
to  protect  the  American  consumer.  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
protection  from  American-produced 
daii-y  products  as  well  as  foreign-pro- 
duced dairy  products.  Either  apply  the 
quotas  under  present  authority  or  re- 
quire foreign  producers  to  meet  the  same 
standards  required  of  Wisconsin  agri- 
culture. This  is  the  only  fair  and  equi- 
table course  open  to  the  administration 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  President  will 
heed  our  request  to  send  to  Congress  the 
long-awaited  Tariff  Commission  report 
on  dairy  imports.     In  the  meantime.  I 


intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  bring 
about  congressional  action  on  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967  unless  or  until  ade- 
quate measures  under  present  authority 
are  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  both 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join  with  47 
of  my  colleagues  today  in  signing  a  letter 
to  the  President  urging  him  to  send  Con- 
gress the  long  secret  Tariff  Commission 
report  which  the  President  received  10 
months  ago. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  la.'^t 
March  used  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  to 
increase  the  quota  for  Cheddar-tyi>e 
cheese  imports  from  2,780.100  pounds  to 
3,706,800  pounds  for  the  quota  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966. 

On  top  of  this  blatantly  antifarmer 
shenanigan,  the  President  also  requested 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the 
po.ssibility  of  raising  the  standard  quota 
for  Cheddar-type  cheese  Imports  for 
the  current  quota  year  to  the  astounding 
level  of  9.565,300  pounds. 

I  say  this  foolishness  has  got  to  come 
to  an  immediate  halt.  Last  April,  in  my 
statement  to  the  Tariff  Commission's 
hearings  on  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tion to  increase  the  import  quotas  on 
Cheddar  cheese,  I  pointed  out  that  on 
one  hand  we  are  told  that  the  dairy 
farmer  is  among  the  lowest  paid  of  all 
producers  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
imports  of  cheese  are  needed  to  hold 
down  prices.  How  much  longer  can 
American  dairy  farmers  survive  in  the 
face  of  administration  efforts  to  open  the 
floodgates  even  wider  to  price-depressing 
dairy  imports? 

Now  is  the  time,  before  it  is  really  too 
late,  to  implement  effective  controls  on 
the  recordbreaking  imports  of  daii-y 
products  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
struggling  American  dairy  farmer,  whose 
number  is  continuously  decreasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  He  needs  the  imposition 
of  meaningful  limits  on  foreign  dairy 
imports  for  economic  survival.  He  needs 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  struggling  dairy 
farmer  faces  competition  from  the  rising 
tide  of  dairy  imports,  which  last  year  hit 
a  record  2.7  billion  pounds — whole  milk 
equivalent.  This  was  three  times  the 
1965  figure. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  2.7  billion 
pounds  of  foreign  dairy  products  last 
year  meant  their  market  was  reduced  by 
the  milk  which  could  have  been  produced 
by  over  300.000  cows,  or  the  production 
of  more  than  6,000  dairy  farms  with  50 
cows  each. 

Dare  we  wait  any  longer  to  save  vhat 
is  left  of  the  American  dairy  farm? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Steiger  ]  as  he  very  ably  ex- 
presses our  concern  for  the  serious  situ- 
ation that  exists  with  regard  to  rising 
dairy  imports.  Although  we  have  im- 
port quotas  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  milk  producers  from  excessive 
quantities  of  underpriced  ur.ports  which 
drive  down  market  prices,  in  the  last  3 
years  we  have  seen  importers  take  in- 
creasing advantage  of  loopholes  in  our 
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law  to  bring  in  more  and  more  milk 
equivalents  not  subject  to  quotas.  The 
result  has  been  a  grave  decline  in  domes- 
tic dairy  prices. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  dem- 
onstrated their  concern  by  introducing 
legislation  to  correct  this  situaUon,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has'  told 
us  that  new  legislation  is  not  needed  to 
correct  the  problem  because,  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  adequate  measures  can  be 
taken  to  meet  the  crisis  by  the  USDA 
Why  then  has  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   not    done    something?     It    has 
been   obvious   for   some   time   that   we 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  more 
and  more  dairy  farmers  go  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  low  prices.     There  are 
today  fewer  dairy  cows  in   production 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  last  74 
years.    Even   as  we  are  debating  here 
today,  dairy  farmers  In  the  upper  Mid- 
west are  conducting  a  holding  action- 
dumping  their  milk  in  the  streets  be- 
cause of  the  low  prices  they  are  receiving. 
We  certainly  cannot  blame  these  farm- 
ers for  trying  to  get  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  products  by  this  means,  since  it 
is  apparent  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  taken  no  positive  action  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
dairymen  in  25  States  are  pleading  for 
our  attention  to  a  serious  problem  that 
threatens  to  force  many  of  them  out  of 
business.  These  dairymen  have  been 
subjected  to  slight-of-hand  tricks  by  the 
administration  in  Its  dairy  imports  quota 
activities.  The  great  magician  in  the 
sky  has  pulled  12  times  as  much  milk- 
equivalent  imports  out  of  its  hat  as  the 
law  allows. 

The  President  has  asked  for  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967;  the  dairymen  are  asking  for  2  cents 
a  quart  for  their  milk.  If  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  White  House  were  keeping 
within  the  quota  law,  the  dairymen  would 
be  receiving  a  fair  price  for  their  prod- 
uct. This  House  is  able  to  exert  itself 
to  that  end;  it  should  be  willing. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
call  attention  to  the  serious  implication 
of  rising  dairy  imports  which  are  creat- 
ing a  serious  economic  situation  in  an 
Important  industry  in  our  country     My 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  beef 
imports.   I  fully  understand  that  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  exceed  our  imports  on 
a  yearly  basis.    There  is.  however,  a  seri- 
ous question  in  my  mind  as  to  how  far 
we  can  allow  Imports  of  dairy  and  beef 
products  to  oome  into  this  country  with 
very  minor  restrictions  to  the  detriment 
01  our  domestic  producers.    Dairy  prices 
and  beef  prices  are  not  healthy  to  say 
"le  least,    i  feel  a  strong  obUgation  that 
we  owe  consideration  and  service  to  our 
aomestic   producers    because    they    are 
members    of    the    multitudes    that    pay 
taxes  that  support  our  Government  in  all 
01  Its  operations.    How  far  can  this  go' 
How  long  can  it  continue?    We  are  losing 
aaio-  farmers  at  a  fast  rate  and  our  beef 
producers  are  not  having  it  very  good 
either,     i  wholeheartedly   support   the 
position  delineated  in   the  letter   that 
«as  sent  to  the  President  today  and  was 


signed  by  a  good  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  consider  this  mat- 
ter very  seriously  during  this  session 
and  come  forward  with  some  corrective 
legislation. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  with  48  of  my  colleagues  in 
a^ing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
what  the  real  story  on  dairy  Imports  is 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago.  President 
Johnson  was  quoted  as  saying; 

The  Tariff  Commission  plays  a  key  role  in 
safeguarding  the  nation's  economic  vitality 
.  .  .  the  Commission  reports  to  Congress  and 
the  President  concerning  the  effect  of  im- 
ports on  our  domestic  Industries  and  our 
workers. 
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I  am  writing  as  a  Dairy  farmer  in  the 
largest  dairy  County  In  your  District  and 
the  State,  for  that  matter,  urgnng  vou  to 
sponsor  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Dairy  imports  are  reallv  hurting 
the  dairy  farmers  In  your  DiBtrtct  In  facT 
It  threatens  theu-  very  existence.  As  vou 
probably  already  know  manv  farmers  "are 
being  forced  to  sell  their  dairy  herds  and 
seek  other  means  of  livelihood. 

The  farmer  needs  your  support,  therefore 
we  request  your  cooperation  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  on  dairy  imports 


This  came  less  than  a  year  after  he 
had  acted,  under  his  emergency  author- 
ity, to  boost  dairy  imports  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  quota  year  of  1966.  At  that 
time,  he  had  also  asked  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  advise  him  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  further  increase  in  dairy  im- 
ports. 

J"fr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  in 
the  Congress  ol  a  district  where  dairying 
remains  one  of  our  principal  industries, 
I  am  naturally  concerned  about  any  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  that  lets  in  foreign 
products  to  the  detriment  of  the  already 
burdened  farmer.  I  have  spoken  with 
farmers  in  my  district  about  this  prob- 
lem, which  holds  grave  economic  storm 
warnings  for  them,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  mightily  concerned  about  these  milk 
products  that  threaten  them  from  out- 
side the  borders  of  their  own  country. 

A  large  number  of  my  constituents 
make  their  living  in  the  dairy  industry. 
They  are  not  looking  for  any  handout 
They  are,  instead,  dedicated  people  who 
are  naturally  concerned  about  this 
threat  to  their  livelihood. 

I  believe  that  they  would  be  greatly  re- 
lieved to  know  what  the  long-awaited 
Tariff  Commission  report  contains,  and  I 
know  that  the  President  shares  their 
concern.  Therefore,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  eageriy  awaiting  his  acUon  in  sending 
this  long-overdue  report  up  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  today  to 
comment  on  the  subject  of  dairy  imports 
I  commend  our  colleague,  Wh-liam  A. 
Steiger,  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
critical  problem  which  confronts  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers. 

As  has  been  the  case  of  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  6361 
on  March  1,  to  better  regulate  the  im- 
ports of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Last  week  I  also  signed  the  letter  di- 
rected to  the  President  asking  him  to 
forward  to  Congress  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report  on  dairy  imports. 

Today  we  are  learning  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  dairy  imports  and  the 
harmful  effects  on  otir  own  dairy  farm- 
ers. Permit  me  to  recite  here  a  typical 
letter  received  from  a  dairy  farmer  in 
Michigan's  Eighth  District  on  this  mat- 
ter. His  letter  is  just  one  of  many  simi- 
lar communications  I  have  received  Mr 
Harold  J.  Wood,  of  Mariette.  Mich' 
wrote  to  me  on  February  28,  1967  as 
follows: 


Mr.  Wood  has  told  the  plight  of  our 
dairy  farmers  well.  Through  existing 
import  regulations,  we  are.  in  essence 
smothering  our  own  dairy  farmers  right 
out  of  business.  It  is  time  we  protected 
our  own  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  created  by  rapidly  increasing 
imports  of  dairj'  products  are  extreme- 
ly serious  to  the  national  welfare  Earli- 
er this  week,  I  joined  47  of  my  coUeagues 
in  signing  a  letter  to  the  President 
strongly  urging  him  to  release  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  10  months  ago. 

The  situation  today  in  the  American 
dairy  industry  requires  the  eariv  estab- 
lishment of  effective  controls  of  imports 
The  Congress  urgently  needs  the  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  furnished 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Since  1953,  when  quotas  designed  to 
Imiit  imports  were  established  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  circumventions  of 
the  law  have  allowed  imports  to  increase 
to  the  point  where  annual  imports  of 
milk  equivalents  are  now  12  times  the 
amounts  allowable  under  the  quotas  The 
only  answer  appears  to  be  legislation 

EffecUve  controls  will  not  only  help 
the  dairy  farmer  receive  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  his  investment  and  hiis  labor 
relative  to  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, it  will  also  insure  our  growing  popu- 
lation an  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk 
and  other  daiiy  products. 

It  takes  many  years  to  build  a  dairy 
herd  and  acquire  the  knowledge  to  oper- 
ate It  efficiently.  Once  farms  and  farm- 
ers are  forced  out  of  production  they 
cannot  easily  be  restored  no  matter  how 
great  the  national  need.  The  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  food  production  poten- 
tial of  the  Umted  States  may  be  strained 
to  the  limit  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  bur- 
geoning, undernourished  world  popula- 
tion. We  must  take  steps  to  insure  that 
every  segment  of  our  agriculture  is 
strong.     The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
import  policy  on  dairj-  products  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  on  American  daiiy  farms  today. 
It  is  almost  unbehevable  that  the  United 
States  imported  more  dairy  products  in 
1966  than  it  exported,  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  happened.  All  projections  seem  to 
indicate  a  repetition  of  this  unfortunate 
fact  in  1967. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  worldwide 
food  shortage,  Wisconsin  has  had  an 
average  of  84  dairy  farms  going  out  of 
business  each  week  for  the  last  4  months, 
according  to  the  Wisconsin  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire. 

I  am  joining  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  today  which  would 
place  controls  on  importation  of  all 
dairy  products  containing  5  percent  or 
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more  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Imports  would 
be  held  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
1961-65  average. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  support 
to  this  measure  in  order  that  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  may  have  the  re- 
lief they  so  desperately  need. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject  for  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    IOWA    PLAN    FOR    PROGRFSS 
AND  GROWTH  IN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *Mr. 
Montgomery  i  .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGELl  IS  recognizcd  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
very  important  subject — education. 
Education  at  every  level  is  very  impor- 
tant to  our  way  of  life.  It  is  especially 
important  at  the  level  of  higher  educa- 
tion where  there  are  increasing  problems 
that  we  must  note  and  with  which  we 
must  come  to  grips  with. 

I  think  I  qualify  to  sneak  with  some 
authority  on  the  subject.  I  taught 
school  for  7  years  in  two  different  high 
schools  in  Missouri  and  after  I  left  the 
teach  in:,'  profession  I  served  in  the  Iowa 
State  Lerislature  for  10  years  as  a  rank- 
ing member  and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  and  where  I  led  the 
fight  for  increased  aid  and  improvement 
of  the  State  laws. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest  the 
needs  of  education — and  I  might  say,  too, 
the  growing  needs  of  education. 

It  is  gratifying  today  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  discuss- 
ing this  subject,  this  vei-y  important 
topic,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  have  statements  that  they 
have  handed  me  inserted  In  the  Record. 

I  want  to  point  out  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  always 
been  interested  in  education  and  In  many 
ways  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  education  at  the  national  level  and 
most  certainly  at  the  State  level,  and 
through  the  school  boards  at  the  local 
level. 

While  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  the 
Chief  Executive,  he  helped  set  up  a 
committee  which  published  a  report, 
"Decisions  for  a  Better  America."  That 
report,  which  was  principally  authored, 
I  might  say,  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!,  pointed 
out  that  in  1976  we  shall  be  a  Nation  of 


240  million  people,  some  40  million  more 
than  today,  with  a  labor  force  close  to 
95  million  and  a  gross  national  product 
approaching  $900  billion.  Ninety-five 
million  Ai.iericans  will  be  under  20  In 
1976.  Twenty-two  million  Americans 
will  be  over  65.  One-third  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  living  in  new  suburbs  that 
are  springing  up  in  every  metropolitan 
area  of  the  Nation. 

The  social  and  economic  changes  in- 
herent in  this  growth  are  the  concern, 
they  point  out,  of  every  American  citi- 
zen  and   evei-y   branch  of  Government. 

We  believe,  as  the  report  points  out, 
that  American  people  should  expect  no 
le.ss  than — 

The  ijpport'iniiy  for  productive  Jobs  at 
goc-i  w.'ige.s  for  every  man  and  woman  of 
working  agf.  Individual  security  undiluted 
by  Inflation  and  excessive  taxation;  the 
most  modern  medical  hospital  and  health 
fat  iltles;  r.nd  a  world  at  peace  with  the 
atom  serving  humanity. 

How  will  we  achieve  these  goals  in 
.''Uch  a  way  as  to  preserve  our  rights  and 
serve  our  needs  to  maintain  a  society  of 
opportunity  and  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance? Much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. Much  we  believe  remains 
to  be  done. 

There  are  many  goals  set  out  here 
that  I  would  like  to  take  time  to 
reiterate. 

The  Republican  national  goals  for  edu- 
cp.tiun  are  as  follows: 
Rtpi'Bi.n  AN    National  Goal    for    Education 

By  1976.  we  will  be  a  nation  of  240  million 
P'ople  40  million  more  than  today — with 
a  labor  force  close  to  95  million  and  a  gross 
national  product  approaching  $900  billion. 

Ninety-five  million  Americans  will  be  under 
twenty  In  1976.  Twenty-two  million  will  be 
over  sixty-flve.  Over  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation win  be  living  In  the  new  suburbs  that 
are  springing  up  In  every  metropolitan  area 
of  the  nation.  The  social  and  economic 
changes  inherent  In  this  growth  are  the  con- 
cern of  every  American  citizen  and  every 
branch  of  government. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  should 
accept  no  less  than: 

Opportunity  for  productive  jobs  at  good 
wages  for  every  man  and  woman  of  working 
age. 

Individual  security,  undiluted  by  inflation 
and  excessive  taxation. 

The  mo.ft  modern  medical,  hospital  and 
health  facilities. 

A  world  at  peace,  with  the  atom  serving 
humanity. 

How  win  we  achieve  these  goals  In  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  our  rights,  serve  our  needs 
and  maintain  a  society  of  opportunity  In  an 
economy  of  abundance?  Much  has  already 
been  accomplished:  much  remains  to  be  done. 

In  our  program  for  the  future,  the  corner- 
stone of  each  specific  proposal  Is  a  single 
ba.<;lc  proposition:  Human  rights  and  needs 
are  best  served  by  agencies  situated  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  Individual.  Agencies  so 
situated  can  respond  more  precisely  and 
promptly  to  the  different  and  changing  re- 
quirements of  Individuals  In  their  different 
groups  and  communities.  They  are  al.so  most 
sensitively  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  serve. 

Closeness  and  responsiveness  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  community  are  Important  for 
another  rea.son:  Needs  are  felt  not  by  gov- 
ernment but  by  people,  and  resources  to 
meet  them  are  marshaled  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Interest,  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
dedication  of  Individuals  and  groups  of  in- 
dividuals. National  goals  In  education, 
health,   rehabilitation,  civil   rights   and  eco- 


nomic security  would  be  Impeded — not  ad- 
vanced— by  too  great  a  reliance  upon  a  re- 
mote and  impersonal  government. 

The  federal  government  has  a  role  to  play 
only  when  individuals,  communities  or  states 
cannot  by  themselves  do  the  things  that  must 
be  done.  So  far  as  possible  that  role  should 
be  one  of  partnership  with  the  other  agencies 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  task  at  hand 
The  federal  government  should  so  shape  its 
programs  as  to  stimulate  and  supplement, 
but  not  supplant,  state,  loc.il  and  private 
action.  Only  when  this  has  been  done  cm 
the  federal  share  of  the  total  natlon;il  eflort 
be  soundly  determined. 

One  consequence  of  adherence  to  the.ie 
principles  Is  to  reinforce  the  wise  dl.strlbu- 
tion  of  power  and  responsibility  In  a  feder.il- 
state  system  and  a  free-enterprise  economy 
Another  Is  to  make  possible  a  sympat^ietic  re- 
sponse to  hum.in  rights  and  needs  which  does 
not  disregard  considerations  of  sound  fiscal 
policy.  All  of  the  proposals  set  forth  below 
have  both  ends  In  view;  each  Is  designed 
to  p!  ice  maximum  reliance  upon  private  Inl- 
tl.'tive  and  state  and  local  government. 

EDUCATION 

The  United  States  has  long  had  a  happy 
combination  of  public  and  private  facilities 
harmoniously  directing  their  efforts  toward 
OUT  common  goal  of  producing  a  well-edu- 
cated citizenry.  All  of  our  schools — public 
and  private,  church-related  and  nonsectar- 
lan — have  made  great  contributions  to  the 
America  we  have  today.  The  diversity  in  our 
educational  system  has  enriched  our  culture. 

All  these  schools  will  be  called  on  to  make 
heroic  efforts  In  the  Immediate  future  to  pro- 
vide an  education  of  excellence  to  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  students. 

In  private  life,  the  prudent  man  estimates 
his  future  needs  and  sets  his  sights  accord- 
ingly. The  predictable  needs — the  indispen- 
sable national  needs — that  education  must 
meet  In  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  In  terms 
of  scientists,  engineers,  skilled  technicians, 
statesmen,  physicians  and  well-informed 
citizens  can  only  be  met  in  the  s.Tme  way. 

By  1976,  approximately  76  million  young 
Americans  will  be  of  school  and  college  age. 
Both  in  quantity  ajid  quality,  the  strain  on 
our  entire  educational  system  will  be  with' 
out  precedent  in  our  history. 

By  1976  there  will  be  more  than  42  million 
children  in  our  primary  schools  and  13  mil- 
lion attending  our  high  schools,  a  total  of  at 
least  55  million  or  15  million  more  than  there 
are  today.  To  provide  '  ^r  their  needs,  it  is 
estimated  that  we  un  need  600.000  new 
schoolrooms  in  -public  si.'looIs  alone  and  as 
many  as  500.000  addition>~l  teachers. 

By  1976  we  will  have  almost  12  million 
young  Americans  seeking  a  college  education 
as  compared  with  the  3  million  currently  en- 
rolled. This  means  that  we  must  at  least 
treble  the  capacity  of  our  present  colleges 
and  universities,  and  recruit  and  train  many 
thousands  of  additional  instructors. 

The  problems  that  must  be  solved  are  so 
vast  they  can  be  met  only  If  every  citizen  is 
aware  of  the  need,  and  programs  are  coor- 
dinated to  unite  the  forces  of  every  com- 
munity and  all  levels  of  government,  as  well 
as  the  great  civic  and  professional  and  le- 
liglous  organizations  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education. 

Our  basic  conviction  that  human  needs 
are  best  served  by  agencies  close  to  the  indi- 
viduals affected  has  been  well  expresr.ed  by 
President  Elsenhower  as  It  applies  to  edu- 
cation: 

'■Education  best  fulfills  its  high  pu  pose 
wheyi  respo7isibility  for  education  is  kept 
close  to  the  people  it  serves — when  it  is 
rooted  in  the  home,  nurtured  in  the  com- 
munity and  sustained  by  a  rich  variety  of 
public,  private  and  individual  resources. 
The  bond  linking  home  and  .■school  and  co7n- 
munity — the  responsiveness  of  each  to  the 
needs  of  the  other — is  a  precious  as.<et  oj 
American  education. 


■■This  bond  must  be  strengthened,  not 
ireakened,  as  American  education  faces  new 
responsibilities  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  For 
the  increased  support  our  educational  sys- 
tem now  requires,  we  must  look  primarily  to 
citizens  and  parents  acting  in  their  own 
communities,  school  boards  and  city  coun- 
cils, teachers,  principals,  school  superintend- 
ents, state  boards  of  education  and  state  leg- 
islatures, trustees  and  faculties  of  private  in- 
stitutions." 

The  greatest  need  of  our  Republic  is  an 
educated  constituency.  We  need  citi- 
zens with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  basic  philosophy  on  which  our  sys- 
tem is  built.  We  need  citizens  with  the 
ability  to  intelligently  choose  leaders  to 
guide  our  Republic, 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  real  answer 
to  our  Nation's  problems  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  prevents  freedom  around  the 
world  is  more  and  better  education  for 
all  people  everywhere.    I  believe  that  the 
value   of   higher    education    is    without 
measure.   From  experience  we  know  that 
the  individual  Involved  in  education  gains 
in  an  increased  lifetime  earning  power 
He  gains  as  well  an  ability  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  society  and  the  society 
of  other  people  in  this  world.    Without 
this  we  cannot  leave  this  world,  I  believe 
as  it  needs  and  could  be  left  by  Ameri- 
cans.   The  whole  Nation  benefits  in  that 
higher  education  better  prepares  an  in- 
dividual to  participate  in  a  society  and 
to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  that  society.    It  may  be  accurate 
to  say  that  the  future  success  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  indeed  the  continual  existence 
of  our  way  of  Ufe,  depend  on  making  the 
benefits   of   higher  education   available 
to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
Right  now  the  Federal  Government  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  this  country.    Colleges  and 
universities  are  things  which  cannot  be 
shunned  by  Government  agencies.    Re- 
search in  the  field  of  agriculture,  de- 
fense, medicine,  public  health,  space  and 
highway  safety  is  being  conducted  by  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.    We  turn 
to  our  colleges  and  universities  to  train 
Government  personnel  in  almost  every 
area  in  which  they  work. 

We  must  devise  adequate  programs 
then  to  insure  the  continued  strength  of 
higher  education  as  it  seeks  to  serve  the 
Government.  The  cost  of  obtaining  ed- 
ucation beyond  high  school  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, while  the  ability  to  pay  for  it 
IS  getting  more  difficult  for  the  poor  and 
tne  middle-income  classes.  The  average 
cost  for  just  1  year  of  college  is  now 
around  $2,000.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
families  of  the  United  States  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $10,000.  Operating 
costs  and  capital  expenditures  for  higher 
education  will  exceed  $15  billion  by  1970 
as  compared  to  $7,300,000,000  in  196o' 
ine  average  cost  per  student  will  con- 
tinu^  to  rise  at  least  2  percent  annually. 

The  cost  for  education  bevond  high 
school  IS  becoming  prohibitive  today  for 
many  and  will  become  more  so  for  an  in- 
creased number  in  the  years  ahead.  For 
In  I^"^^^  "^'^^  ^^^  prospect  of  financing 
pL  n^"°"  ^°^  "^o^e  than  one  child, 
especially  at  the  same  time,  the  dilemma 
IS  compounded.  In  1976  approximately 
'"million  young  Americans  will  be  of 
school  and  college  age.    Both  in  quantity 
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and  quality  the  strain  on  our  entire  edu- 
cational system  will  be  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  1976 
we  will  have  almost  12  million  young 
Americans  seeking  an  education  lieyond 
high  school.  This  means  that  we  must 
more  than  double  the  capacity  of  our 
present  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
We  must  recruit  and  train  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  instructors.  Mak- 
ing it  possible  for  all  these  young  people 
to  get  a  higher  education  will  do  much 
to  fulfill  the  demands  made  on  us  in  the 
critical  and  challenging  times  in  which 
we  live. 

We  must  squarely  face  the  issue  of 
easing  the  burden  of  heavy  college  ex- 
penses. The  fairest  and  most  compre- 
hensive way  to  assist  both  the  student 
and  the  educational  institution  is  insti- 
tute a  program  of  tax  credits  on  Federal 
income  tax,  I  believe  we  need  an  inclu- 
sive proposal,  especially  for  the  average 
American  family  and  for  those  in  the 
lower  income  strata  of  our  society. 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
tax  relief  for  medical  bills,  as  it  should. 
Americans  receive  some  tax  relief  if  a 
tornado  or  flood  causes  damage  to  their 
property,  and  this  is  good.  But  when 
parents  pay  $1,000  or  more  a  year  for  4 
years  to  provide  our  sons  and  daughters 
with  higher  education,  they  bear  that 
burden  without  adequate  assistance  from 
our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proposing  a  bold 
modern  approach  to  the  educational 
problem.  I  call  it  the  Iowa  plan.  I  am 
offering  this,  because  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  recognize  that  all  Americans 
with  educational  expenses  facing  them 
are  entitled  to  a  break.  When  they  pay 
large  sums  to  provide  their  children  or 
themselves  with  an  education  beyond 
high  school  level,  they  are  spending 
money  in  the  national  interest.  It  is 
entirely  appropriate  for  the  Nation  to 
ease  their  burden  through  tax  laws. 

Our  tax  laws  now  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Investment.  Both  in  1962 
and  in  1964,  the  tax  laws  were  enacted 
making  substantial  provisions  for  tax 
credits  when  investment  was  made  in 
new  plants  and  equipment — the  future 
of  business.  This  Investment  credit  was 
lifted  last  October,  only  to  be  reinstated 
last  Thursday  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  this  House.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  estimated 
that  over  $1,800,000,000  would  have  been 
gained  in  revenue  from  the  suspension  if 
the  investment  tax  credit  had  not  been 
lifted. 

So  in  our  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  Nation,  the  education  of  our  children 
is  just  as  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  as  in- 
vestment in  new  plants  and  equipment. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  supported 
the  proposition  last  Thursday  to  rein- 
state the  investment  credit.  Such  a 
principle  of  tax  credit  for  education  has 
the  support  of  Abraham  Ribicoff,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  feels  sincerely  about  it,  for 
I  have  talked  with  him.  He  now  says, 
"Tax  credits  for  higher  education  is  a 
must." 

Support  for  tax  credits  for  the  cost  of 
higher  education  is  found  in  the  plat- 
form  adopted   at   the    1964   Republican 
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National  Convention.  I  might  add  that 
I  was  there  and  pleaded  for  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Our  minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  supported  this  concept 
in  the  Republican  state  of  the  Union 
address. 

In  1966  the  Republican  State  plat- 
form in  Iowa,  adopted  at  the  State  con- 
vention on  June  18  in  Des  Moines  had  a 
plank  of  education  which  read: 

We  favor  State  and  Federal  income  tax 
credits  or  deductions  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
education  beyond  high  school. 

To  be  in  harmony  with  our  heritage 
it  is  certainly  imperative  that  we  seek 
sound  measures  to  meet  the  crisis  facing 
higher  education. 

Mr,  Speaker,  none  of  the  present  pro- 
grams will  meet  the  challenge  ahead  in 
higher  education.  Because  of  this  when 
I  was  serving  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, dating  back  to  1960,  I  di- 
rected my  research  team  of  college  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  co- 
operation with  faculty  members,  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education  and  to  determine 
whether  we  could  find  other  and  better 
answers  to  this  problem — and  we  have 
found  it  in  the  result  of  the  study  we 
call  the  Iowa  Plan  for  Growth  and 
Progress  in  Higher  Education,  or,  in 
short,  the  Iowa  plan. 

It  is  my  behef  that  the  Iowa  plan 
comes  closer  to  meeting  the  total  needs 
of  higher  education  than  any  other  plan 
I  have  seen  or  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  to  date. 

Phase  1  of  the  Iowa  plan  would  grant 
to  the  parents  or  guardian  a  $50  tax 
credit  on  his  Federal  income  tax  each 
year  for  each  child  until  he  or  she 
reached  the  age  of  18  or  entered  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  whichever 
was  first,  provided  that  an  investment 
certificate  was  purchased  in  a  private 
savings  and  loan  company,  a  bank,  an 
insurance  company,  or  any  other  finan- 
cial institution  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  These  educational  certifi- 
cates would  create  a  revolving  fund  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  of 
some  $25  billion  upon  which  colleges  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
could  draw  through  a  program  of  loans 
and  grants. 

In  the  event  that  the  parent  did  not 
have  sufficient  tax  liabihty  to  purchase  a 
$50  certificate  for  each  child,  the  bill 
would  provide  that  a  grandparent  or  an 
aunt  or  an  uncle  or  any  other  desig- 
nated person  could  purchase  such  a  cer- 
tificate and  receive  a  tax  credit  for  it  on 
his  Federal  income  tax. 

Thus  the  amount  of  money  paid  for 
educational  certificates  would  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  purchaser's  income  tax. 
For  example,  a  man  who  had  three  chil- 
dren and  bought  three  certificates  at  a 
cost  of  $150,  who  had  a  total  Federal  in- 
come tax  for  that  year,  we  will  say,  of 
$600,  would  then  deduct  $150,  the 
amount  paid  for  the  educational  certifi- 
cates that  year,  from  his  total  tax  bill 
of  $600,  and  pay  the  Government  $450. 

These  certificates  could  be  used  only 
by  the  student  for  the  ptirpose  of  educa- 
tion in  an  approved  institution  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level  and 
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only  if  he  maintained  his  grades  at  a 
level  which  the  institution  deemed  satis- 
factory for  him  to  continue  his  study. 

An  approved  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  taken  to  include  colleges,  uni- 
versities, junior  colleges,  professional 
schools,  trade  schools,  and  other  Institu- 
tions of  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level. 

These  certificates  amount  to  $1,400  at 
the  time  of  entrance  into  advanced  edu- 
cational schools.  If  for  any  reason  a  stu- 
dent does  not  enroll  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  In  4  years,  the  time 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Na- 
tion should  not  be  counted  in  this  period 
or,  if  he  does  not  maintain  his  grades, 
the  funds  for  that  individual  will  revert 
to  a  special  revolving  fund  within  that 
State  or  area.  If  the  student  goes  to  any 
school  beyond  the  high  school  level,  this 
fund  will  be  equally  distributed  for  a 
4-year  period  with  the  financial  Institu- 
tion holding  the  funds  from  the  purchase 
of  the  educational  certificate  treating 
this  account  as  it  would  have  any  savings 
account  until  the  child  enters  his  sec- 
ondary education.  The  owner  of  the 
certificate  will  pay  money  to  the  particu- 
lar institution  which  will  be  applied 
against  tuition,  room  and  board,  and 
other  legitimate  educational  expenses. 
In  the  event  a  child  is  forgotten  or  upon 
preparing  for  college  should  find  no  edu- 
cational fund  had  been  established  for 
It.  or  if  the  fund  were  started  late  for 
him,  he  may  be  granted  a  loan  up  to  the 
amount  of  $1,400  from  the  revolving  fund 
of  $25  billion.  The  student  then  would 
be  required  in  turn  to  agree  to  repay  the 
loan  by  purchasing  $50  in  investment 
certificates  each  year  for  18  years  after 
his  graduation.  This  would  not  cost  him 
anything,  because  it  is  allowing  him  to 
take  advantage  of  a  tax  credit.  He 
would,  of  course,  as  I  indicated,  receive 
a  tax  credit. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Iowa  plan  would 
be  the  $25  billion  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  with  banks  and  building 
and  loan  institutions  and  insurance  com- 
panies, or  any  private  financial  institu- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  law 
so  far  as  guarantee  of  deposits  Is  con- 
cerned. 

At  the  end  of  18  years  they  will  make 
available  to  each  student  these  funds  for 
his  educational  expenses.  In  the  interim 
we  estimate  probably  20  percent  of  this 
fund  will  be  called  upon  for  loans  by  stu- 
dents attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  the  remainder  will  be  made 
available  to  financial  institutions  for  any 
purpose  for  which  they  make  Invest- 
ments of  their  money. 

Phase  2  of  the  Iowa  plan  would  grant  a 
$100  tax  credit  to  the  person  sustaining 
the  major  burden  of  the  student's  ex- 
penses or  a  school  or  its  designee.  It 
would  raise  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  to  the  student  to  $1,800,  which 
would  be  distributed  over  a  4-year  period. 
Again  the  student  has  access  to  the  re- 
volving fund  in  the  form  of  loans  should 
his  financial  status  be  such  that  he  needs 
additional  funds  and  if  he  or  she  at- 
tends an  approved  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Phase  3  of  the  Iowa  plan  Involves  a 
revolving  fund  of  $25  billion  which  would 


be  built  up  In  just  a  few  years.  We  think 
It  would  take  about  12  years  to  build  this 
up  to  a  permanent  plateau.  It  would  in- 
crease, of  course,  as  the  number  of  the 
population  increases  or  as  people  are 
participating  more  in  it.  Then  we  would 
create  a  State  board  made  up  of  about 
25  members  representing  the  major  in- 
terest groups  of  the  State  or,  in  the  case 
where  there  are  several  small  States  or 
States  with  small  populations,  a  group  of 
States.  This  committee  would  represent 
the  interests  of  labor,  business,  agricul- 
ture, the  professions,  and  various  leaders 
in  the  field  of  educr.tion  and  so  forth. 
This  would  become  the  policy  committee, 
an  administrative  committee  to  study 
the  major  problems  of  higher  education 
In  the  State  or  area.  It  would  also  be 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and  individual 
students  if  they  can  prove  a  need  and 
have  the  ability  to  repay.  It  would  mean 
the  fund  would  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  school  physical  plant  and  library 
or  whatever  the  individual  Institution 
found  that  it  had  a  need  for. 

The  nation  that  finds  it  good  business 
to  grant  a  substantial  tax  relief  for  de- 
preciation allowances  should  find  It  good 
business  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to  parents 
who  have  ambitions  for  their  children  in 
higher  education. 

The  nation  that  finds  It  wise  to  make 
business  by  giving  an  investment  tax 
credit  that  will  cost  the  Treasury  an 
estimated  $2.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967 
should  show  some  interest  in  a  tax  credit 
to  extend  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  its  citizens. 

A  government  that  finds  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  grant  depreciation  al- 
lowances should  find  It  In  the  national 
Interest  to  grant  tax  credits  aiding  those 
on  whom  our  future  depends,  indeed, 
upon  whom  the  future  of  our  system  de- 
pends. 

What  this  Nation  cannot  afford,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  neglect  Is  the  well-being  of 
our  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  studies  Indicate  that 
the  Iowa  plan  would  be  an  Investment  in 
higher  education  of  approximately  $2.6 
billion  a  year. 

However,  this  figure  would  be  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Iowa  plan  would 
replace  most  of  the  present  Federal  pro- 
grams now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  tax 
credit  program  that  gives  a  fairer  distri- 
bution of  benefits  than  does  the  admin- 
istration's tax  credit  for  business  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  plan  which  would 
greatly  stimulate  and  encourage  our 
economy,  though  that  is  not  Its  primary 
aim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  plan  that  avoids 
the  traditional  church-state  issue  and, 
I  might  say,  problem.  This  is  a  plan 
which  avoids  Federal  control  and  allows 
those  closest  to  the  Individual  problems 
of  higher  education  to  work  on  them  as 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  program  de- 
signed to  encourage  parents  to  plan  early 
for  their  children's  higher  education,  a 
program  to  encourage  students  to  finish 
their  education,  and  a  program  to  help 
the  colleges  prepare  for  the  additional 
numbers  of  students  in  the  coming  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  plan  that  looks 
to  the  future  and  builds  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  on 
this  same  subject  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Montgomery).  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  America.  I.  myself,  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  4782.  which  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  to  Individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding higher  education. 

I  wish  to  endorse  the  Special  Order 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable Pred  Schwengel  for  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  tax  credit  plans  for 
higher  education.  His  bill,  H.R.  7117, 
known  as  the  Iowa  plan  is  similar  to 
mine.  We  both,  along  with  many  others 
who  agree  with  the  1964  Republican 
platform  which  endorsed  the  tax  credit 
idea,  believe  that  to  encourage  college 
education  is  as  important  and  worthy  an 
objective  as  many  of  the  activities  which 
now  receive  favorable  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Meskill],  who  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  to  this  sub- 
ject, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Schwengel]  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing together  and  organizing  this  impor- 
tant discussion.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
supported  the  concept  of  granting  tax 
credits  to  help  offset  the  burdens  of  col- 
lege expenses.  One  of  the  chief  spon- 
sors and  advocates  of  the  college  educa- 
tion tax-credit  plan  is  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
now  serving  as  junior  Senator  from  my 
State  of  Connecticut.  We  in  Connecti- 
cut well  understand  the  vital  importance 
of  advanced  education.  More  and  more 
our  industries  and  businesses,  our  pro- 
fessions and  schools,  in  all  of  which  Con- 
necticut is  greatly  endowed,  require  the 
skills  and  talents  which  only  advanced 
education  can  provide.  Equally  obvious 
to  us  is  the  increasing  diflBculty  encoun- 
tered by  the  average  wage  earners  in 
meeting  the  rising  costs  of  college  educa- 
tion. True.  Government  provides  enor- 
mous sums  to  assist  higher  education. 
But  while  this  money  helps  to  increase 
facilities  and  improve  quality.  It  does  not 
help  the  tax-loaded  parent  finance  the 
cost  of  getting  his  children  through  col- 
lege. The  tax-credit  plan  would  do  this 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  must.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  better  Investment  of 
public  funds  nor  any  better  way  to  un- 
derwrite the  needs  both  of  education  and 
those  being  educated.  The  future  suc- 
cess of  this  Republic  rests  entirely  on 
the  trained  minds  of  its  citizens.    And 
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the  future  of  the  Individual  citizen  rests 
largely  on  his  capacity  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  his  fellows.  Both  re- 
quire college  education  for  all  who  are 
qualified. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
a  pleasure  today  for  me  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel] 
and  other  colleagues  in  this  discussion  of 
tax  credits  as  one  solution  to  the  problem 
of  financing  higher  education. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  ease  the  tax  load  on  the 
growing  number  of  persons  who  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  today's  rising  cost  of 
education.  My  bill,  H.R.  4853,  would 
provide  a  20-percent  credit  against  in- 
dividual income  tax  for  certain  educa- 
tional expenses  incurred  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  is  currently 
awaiting  action  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  20  percent  of  the  total  amount 
paid  by  an  Individual  in  postsecondary 
educational  expenses,  including  tuition, 
laboratory,  library,  and  field-study  fees 
and  required  textbooks.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, individuals  could  claim  credit  for 
their  own  educational  expenses  or  those 
of  their  children,  spouses,  parents,  or  any 
other  legal  dependents. 

The  Iowa  plan— H.R.  7117— introduced 
this  week  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Schwengel]  Is  another  example  of 
a  constructive  plan  to  fill  this  growing 
need  for  tax  relief.  The  need  is  certainly 
one  which  merits  thoughtful  considera- 
tion during  this  session. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  tax  relief 
for  education  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident,  as  both  the  necessity  for  a  post- 
secondary  education  and  the  cost  of  at- 
taining it  Increase.  Last  year,  when  I 
conducted  my  annual  questionnaire  of 
my  constituents,  I  found  an  overwhelm- 
ing number— nearly  80  percent — who 
favored  some  form  of  tax  credit  for  post 
high  school  educational  costs. 

In  1964,  the  Republican  Party  also 
recognized  this  need  when  its  party  plat- 
form endorsed  the  tax  credit  idea,  and 
ever  since  a  Republican  task  force  on 
education  has  been  studying  various 
phases  of  this  dilemma.  This  is  just  one 
more  example  of  a  constructive  Repub- 
lican proposal  to  fill  an  area  of  need. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  their  earn- 
est attention  to  this  problem  and  in  hop- 
ing for  immediate  attention  to  it  so  some 
solution  can  be  found  before  another 
session  goes  by. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
15  of  this  year,  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  against  income  tax  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses.  My  bill— H.R.  5398— 
would  apply  to  expenses  incurred  by  an 
individual  seeking  an  education  above 
the  12th  grade  for  any  individual  for 
whom  he  has  a  dependent  obligation  or 
for  himself. 

I  believe  this  bill  would  provide  a 
significant  contribution  to  education  by 
helping  parents  to  pay  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation for  their  children  and  would  also 
aid  those  students  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  help. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  average 
cost  of  public  higher  education,  since 
1954.  has  risen  from  $1,190  to  $1,600,  and 
for  a  private  college  from  $1,700  to  nearly 
$2,500. 

To  meet  these  increasing  costs,  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  along  with  pri- 
vate lending  institutions,  have  provided 
loan  programs  to  students  in  an  effort  to 
help  defray  education  expenses;  however, 
there  is  a  limit  on  funding  that  can  be 
supported  by  Federal,  State  and  private 
institutions.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  answer  is  simply  to  increase 
the  amount  of  loans  available  to  students 
through  these  sources.  New  answers  to 
this  most  pressing  financial  problem 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  help  create  a 
society  that  can  receive  a  higher  educa- 
tion and  meet  the  leadership  responsibil- 
ities our  country  maintains  in  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  proper  tax  in- 
centives would  help  to  create  individual 
initiative  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  more  higher  education. 
Further,  the  tax  credit  would  help  the 
student  regardless  of  whether  the  school 
Is  a  public  or  private  institution.  This 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing control  over  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  Nation. 

Although  my  bill  would  not  solve  this 
problem  completely,  I  hope  we  can  give 
careful  consideration  to  my  bill,  or  one 
similar  to  it.  I  feel  the  tax  credit  sys- 
tem will  serve  as  the  best  Instrument  of 
Federal  assistance  to  education  in  this, 
the  century  of  the  educated  man.  It 
would  provide  the  necessary  help  for  the 
Individual  student  while  increasing  the 
amount  of  private  funds  available  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  small  premium  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay,  for  the 
insurance  that  the  people  of  our  country 
will  maintain  a  higher  intellectual  pla- 
teau than  ever  before.  Our  goal  must 
be  an  educational  system  that  will  per- 
mit the  maximum  development  of  the 
talents  of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 
Let  us  work  together,  make  every  effort 
and  meet  every  challenge  to  build  this 
Nation's  most  fundamental  resource— 
the  human  mind. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Chair  will  note,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Button],  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  this  statement  and  its 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  ap- 
preciate having  this  opportunity  to  join 
my   colleagues   in   a    discussion   of   the 
merits  of  tax  credit  plans  for  higher  edu- 
cation.    It  is  well  known  that  higher 
education  faces  a  severe  challenge  in  the 
next  5  to  10  years.     Campuses  which  are 
already  overcrowded  will  have  to  provide 
for  up  to  an  additional  3  million  stu- 
dents by  1975.    This  spirahng  enrollment 
calls  for  increased  investment  in  physi- 
cal plants  and  enlarged  faculties  by  col- 
leges and  universities.    It  is  readilv  ap- 
parent   that    present    resources    which 
support  higher  education  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  continuallv  growing 
needs  of  these  institutions.    At  present 
the  States  are  straining  their  resources 
to  the  utmost  to  meet  immediate  needs 
At  the  same  time  rapidly  increasing  tui- 
tion fees  which  institutions  see  them- 
selves forced  to  impose,  place  a  hea\T 
burden  on  students  and  famihes  in  the 
modest  income  brackets. 

All  too  often  this  burden  is  prohibi- 
tively large,  and  talent  loss  is  substan- 
tial. Help  is  needed  now.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  whether  we  should  aid 
higher  education,  but  rather,  in  what 
way  we  can  most  appropriately  and  ef- 
fectively provide  the  necessary  support 
to  help  higher  education  at  its  present 
level  of  academic  excellence  as  well  as 
provide  the  incentive  to  improve  its  fa- 
cilities and  faculties  to  meet  the  needs 
we  see  for  the  future. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
participating  indirectly  and  directly  In 
the  financing  of  higher  education,  largely 
In  specialized  fields  and  primarily  in  re- 
search. Unfortunately,  none  of  the 
present  programs  provide  the  assistance 
that  is  most  urgently  needed  on  a  large 
scale,  namely :  help  for  the  vast  majority 
of  students  whose  families  are  in  the 
middle  or  lower  income  brackets  which 
are  most  burdened  by  the  spiraling  costs 
of  higher  education. 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  90th  Congress 
was  H.R.  303  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  for  higher  education 
expense.  The  need  for  this  relief  is  made 
quite  apparent  by  statistics  released  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  showing  that  between  1955 
and  1965  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  at 
public  colleges  and  imiversitles  rose  by 
90  percent,  while  the  median  income  for 
families  with  the  head  of  the  household 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  54  rose  only 
53  percent  in  the  same  period. 

At  this  time  income  tax  credits  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  effective  and  feasi- 
ble method  to  aid  colleges,  universities, 
and  students  in  a  fair  and  impartial  way. 
by  a  method  which  has  widespread  sup- 
port among  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  and  Senate.  Tax 
credits  raise  no  constitutional  problems 
and  avoid  any  danger  of  Federal  control 
of  education.  Virtually  all  contacts 
would  be  between  the  individual  tax- 
payer ?nd  the  Government  and  almost 
none  between  the  Government  and  edu- 
cational institutions.     I  hope  the  House 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  take 
up  this  legislation  in  the  near  future  and 
that  we  will  be  successful  in  our  efforts 
t3  have  it  enacted. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chair  will  note  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oliio  I  Mrs.  Bolton]  has  very 
strong  convictions  with  reference  to  this 
subject  and  lias  submitted  a  very  fine 
statement  in  support  tliereof. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinchuysen], 
who  has  a  fine  statement  here  in  support 
of  the  tax  credit  idea,  be  permitted  to 
insert  his  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  giving  my  support  to  legis- 
lation establishing  a  system  of  tax  cred- 
its for  education. 

I  have  sponsored  bills  to  provide  such 
credits  since  1955  and  recently  reintro- 
duced this  bill  in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  need  for  relieving  the  economic 
burden  now  being  carried  by  parents  and 
students  who  are  paying  for  a  college 
education  is  obvious. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  show 
that  between  1955  and  1965,  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  at  public  colleges  and 
universities  rose  90  percent.  In  this 
same  period,  the  median  income  for  fam- 
ilies with  the  head  of  the  household  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  54  rose  only  53 
percent.  In  addition,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  expects  tuition  at 
both  public  and  private  Institutions  to 
rise  another  50  percent  In  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these  fig- 
ures speak  for  themselves  and  make  an 
adequate  case  for  some  measure  of  relief 
in  this  area. 

A  tax  credit  plan  al30  offers  national 
gains  by  encouraging  American  youth  to 
further  their  education.  The  long-range 
benefits  of  such  an  investment  in  better 
education  will  outweigh  any  loss  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  also  a  very  fine  statement  by  a 
new  Member  of  the  Congress,  and  an 
effective  one,  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  ToM  RailsbackI,  on  the  same 
subject  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  be  received  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
concerns  in  this  Nation  rank  as  high 
with  Members  of  this  Congress  as  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people.  We  are 
concerned  not  only  with  the  quality  of 
education,  but  an  equally  important  mat- 
ter, how  to  financially  provide  for  that 
quality  education.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor  of  across  the  Mississippi, 
Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  for  his 
oustariding  work  in  calling  attention  to 


this  problem  and  for  formulating  a  pro- 
posal that  seeks  to  do  something  about 
it. 

The  Congress  has  passed  many  meas- 
ures seeking  to  assist  communities  and 
schools  with  the  problems  they  face  in 
educating  the  young.  But  at  one  level 
of  education,  that  beyond  high  school, 
there  also  falls  a  heavy  financial  burden 
upon  individual  families  seeking  to  pro- 
vide an  advanced  education  for  their 
boys  and  girls. 

Private  education  is  expensive.  And 
even  our  great  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  experiencing  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  our  Nation  without  added  expense  to 
individuals.  Reports  I  have  read  tell 
me  that  costs  of  higher  education  in- 
creased 25  percent  between  1960  and 
1965,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  rise 
another  50  percent  by  1975.  Other  au- 
thorities say  tliat  by  that  year,  facing 
these  costs  will  be  12  million  young  peo- 
ple— nearly  2V2  times  the  number  now 
seeking  education  beyond  high  school. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  great 
logic  in  proposals  that  would  seek  to  help 
Americans  in  the  payment  of  their  indi- 
vidual bills  by  a  tax  credit.  Scholarship 
programs  and  facility  grants  are  good. 
But  is  there  not  good  reason  to  allow 
individuals  faced  with  educational  ex- 
pense to  deduct  from  their  tax  bills  a 
portion  of  the  money  they  spend  for  this 
public  need?  Such  plans  avoid  competi- 
tion between  institutions  for  Federal 
grants.  Constitutionally  based  religious 
difficulties  are  not  present.  And.  fur- 
tliermore,  the  issues  of  Goverrunent  con- 
trol and  influence  are  dispensed  with. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  in  this 
session  give  very  serious  consideration  to 
this  plan  for  relieving  some  of  the  finan- 
cial obligation  which  so  many  today  incur 
for  the  education  our  country  so  strongly 
needs 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  have  a  request  from  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton],  who  has 
deep  convictions  and  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  incorporated  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  who  desire  a  college  education 
increases.  With  the  advancing  tech- 
nology in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
related  demand  for  better  educated  tech- 
nicians in  highly  specialized  fields.  Our 
young  people  are  enthusiastic  about 
meeting  the  challenge,  but  in  many  cases 
would-be  students  cannot  find  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher 
education. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining 
these  facilities  are  continually  on  the 
rise.  From  time  to  time,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  these  institutions  to  raise  the 
charges  for  tuition,  as  well  as  room  and 
board. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 
very  real  aid  to  our  college  students  by 


granting  tax  credits  against  the  cost  of 
higher  education.  Under  this  program, 
the  institutions  would  maintain  their 
level  of  income,  but  the  actual  costs  to 
the  students  would  be  reduced,  through 
tax  relief. 

This  program  offers  an  additional  ad- 
vantage, in  that  it  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  students  in  all  types  of  insti- 
tutions— public,  private,  and  parochial. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  the  church- 
state  relationship,  wliich  may  be  involved 
in  a  progiam  of  direct  Federal  assistance 
to  the  institution  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 
The  questions  lie  in  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  such  a  program,  and  I  believe 
a  thorough  study  of  this  whole  matter 
Is  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  request  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  who,  too,  has  a 
deep  conviction  and  interest  in  this  dis- 
cussion, to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  his  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  695,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  individuals  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  liigher  education, 
which  I  Introduced  January  10.  1967.  I 
introduced  a  similar  bill  2  years  ago  in 
the  89th  Congress.  The  need  is  even 
more  pressing  today.  This  bill  provides 
an  Income  tax  credit  on  a  sliding  scale 
for  the  first  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  to  anyone  who  pays  these 
expenses  for  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education.  The  maximum 
credit  allowable  for  any  one  student  is 
$325.  The  tax  relief  is  provided  uni- 
formly without  regard  to  the  taxpayer's 
bracket.  I  support  a  tax  credit  rather 
than  a  deduction  to  provide  this  relief 
since  It  enables  the  lower  Income  tax- 
payer to  save  as  much  as  the  higher  in- 
come taxpayer.  A  tax  credit,  as  you  are 
aware.  Is  a  subtraction  from  an  Indi- 
vidual's computed  tax  liability. 

We  recognize  the  financial  hardships 
caused  by  medical  expenses,  hurricanes, 
floods,  business  losses  and  bad  debts.  It 
is  only  fair  that  we  recognize  the  extraor- 
dinary cost  of  providing  a  college  edu- 
cation. Second  only  to  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing a  home,  the  next  largest  single  ex- 
pense facing  the  American  family  today 
is  the  cost  of  sending  Its  children  to  col- 
lege. Surveys  have  shown  that  62  per- 
cent of  American  families  have  annual 
incomes  between  $3,000  and  $10,000  a 
year.  Something  must  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
families  of  America  who  want  to  pay  the 
full  expenses  In  educating  their  children 
but  too  often  find  it  Impossible. 

Each  year  the  costs  of  going  to  col- 
lege increase  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  they  will  continue  to  increase, 
very  likely  at  an  accelerating  rate.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  recent  disturbing 
trend  of  a  decreasing  ratio  of  students 
enrolled  in  private  institutions  as  com- 
pared to  those  in  public  universities.  The 
drift  to  State-supported  institutions  will 


continue  as  long  as  costs  there  are  lower. 
And  they  are  lower  largely  because  of 
State  and  Federal  subsidies.  The  tui- 
tion tax  credit  would  allow  students  to 
choose  their  colleges  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  academic  requirements  rather 
than  economic  necessity;  it  would  go  far 
to  preserve  the  private  institution.  As 
public  facilities  are  forced  to  expand  to 
meet  increasing  enrollments,  the  cost  of 
this  expansion  wUl  be  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

We  have  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide higher  education  assistance  to  the 
lowest  income  group  which  pays  no  in- 
come tax.  Under  my  bill,  we  shall  pro- 
vide help  for  higher  education  to  that 
group  of  our  population  which  has  re- 
ceived no  help  and  carries  the  greatest 
burden — the  middle  income  group. 

The  argument  that  people  can  borrow 
the  money  Is  not  an  attractive  one  to  the 
man  who  already  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
house,  and  with  the  interest  rates  on 
borrowing  at  peak  levels.  Further,  when 
young  people  are  faced  with  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  debt  upon  graduation 
as  a  result  of  having  borrowed  xmder  the 
student  loan  program,  they  are  forced  to 
pursue  their  job  career  on  the  basis  of 
salary  considerations  rather  than  life- 
time career  goals. 

Under  my  bill  the  tax  credit  is  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  pays  tuition  ex- 
penses. Thus,  it  would  encourage  the 
payment  of  college  expjenses  of  deserving 
students  by  any  benefactor,  whether  or 
not  related  to  the  student.  Where  pri- 
vate sources  are  encouraged  to  provide 
such  funds,  the  American  taxpayer  will 
benefit. 

Education  is  the  most  important  in- 
vestment that  America  can  make,  insur- 
ing the  future  strength  and  development 
of  our  great  democracy.     Purely  from 
a  financial  viewpoint  education  is  a  blue 
chip  investment.     Surveys  have  shown 
that  the  college  trained  individual  will 
earn  at  least  $150,000  more  than  an  in- 
dividual who  does  not  go  on  to  college. 
His  future  ability  as  a  taxpayer  will  en- 
able him  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment many  times  over  any  tax  credits 
he  or  his  parents  may  have  received. 
The  benefits   that   will   accrue   to  this 
country  in  the  development  of  the  highly 
trained  manpower  required  to  meet  the 
complex  needs  of  the  space  age  cannot 
be  measured. 

If  we  allow  a  tax  credit  to  encourage 
investment  in  machines.  I  certainly  think 
an  investment  in  education  should  be 
regarded  as  equally  deserving 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  weU 
IMr.  Schwengel]  for  the  studious  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  approached  this 
subject,  because  it  is  obvious,  based  upon 
"le  gentleman's  remarks,  that  the 
gentleman  has  done  considerable  re- 
search and  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
«me  in  evolving  the  plan  which  the 
gentleman  now  proposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  genUeman's  re- 
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marks  and  to  again  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  job  which  he  has  done  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  in 
behalf  of  this  idea. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards]  very  much. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
jaeld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  superb  presentation  here  today, 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

The  plan  he  has  offered  here  today  is 
In  my  opinion  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  realistic  and  the  most  enlightened 
program  for  higher  education  that  I 
have  ever  heard,  and  I  fully  subscribe  to 
it.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  given  every  con- 
sideration by  this  House,  and  will  win 
passage  in  the  House. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


ANTIGUN  LAWS  WON'T  STOP  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  tremendous  pressures  placed 
upon  the  Congress  for  unwise  legisla- 
tion to  strip  our  law-abiding  citizens  of 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  It  becomes  clear 
that  something  must  be  done  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

It  becomes  equally  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  it  plain  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's firearms  legislation,  so  unwise  in 
its  drafting  and  so  awful  in  its  effect,  we 
can  do  something  about  this,  that  we  can 
come  forward  with  an  inteUigent  and  ef- 
fective alternative  to  that  iniquitous 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion legislation  is  based  upon  the  most 
frothy  and  incorrect  of  premises.  The 
President  has  said  in  his  message— as 
has  the  Washington  Post — as,  indeed, 
have  most  of  those  who  have  come  for- 
ward with  legislation  of  this  kind,  that 
this  legislation  rill  not  have  the  effect  of 
halting  crime. 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  opponents 
have  pointed  out  so  many  times,  it  will 
have  the  practical  effect  of  disarming 
American  people,  the  law-abiding  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  worse,  that  Its  effect 
on  criminals  will  be  nil. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Skes]. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  first  let  me 
commend  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  making,  and  for  the  very 
significant  contributions  that  he  has 
made  in  this  field.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing champion  of  the  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  our  country  to  bear 
arms,  to  own  weapons  for  sport,  and  for 
protection.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
has  done  more  to  awaken  the  Congress 
to  the  dangerous  situation  which  now 
confronts  us  in  this  field. 

I  want  to  express  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  drive  which  is  now 
in  process  to  circumvent  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  which 
historically  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  firearms 
legislation,  and  to  bring  to  the  fioor 
through  the  back  door  an  antifirearms 
bill.  I  have  serious  misgivings  that  the 
real  menace  to  our  country,  the  rising 
and  uncontrolled  crime  rate,  is  being 
neglected  and  all  but  forgotten  in  the 
drive  to  obtain  bureaucratic  control  of 
weapons. 

We  know  we  have  a  crime  problem,  but 
there  seems  to  be  in  some  quarters  a 
constant  and  deliberate  effort  to  asso- 
ciate the  crime  problems  in  the  United 
States  with  private  ownership  of  fire- 
arms. When  proposals  for  curbing  crime 
are  made  in  Washington,  they  nearly  al- 
ways contain  argimients  for  strict  fire- 
arms control.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
prompt  and  unswerving  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
crime  problems.  Effective  punishment 
has  diminished  to  such  a  degree  in  many 
areas  until  criminals  laugh  at  the  law. 
Police  officers  are  demoralized  from  con- 
stant harassment  by  court  rulings  that 
always  favor  the  criminal  and  never  the 
victim. 

There  is  a  serious  crime  problem,  but 
not  a  firearms  menace.  Of  the  nearly  2 
million  Americans  who  die  each  vear, 
only  one  In  295  dies  from  a  shot  fired 
accidentally,  willfully,  or  unjustifiably. 
Nearly  half  of  all  Americans  killed  In 
accidents  are  motor  vehicle  victims 
Only  2  percent  of  accidental  deaths  in- 
volved firearms. 

I  have  never  objected  to  reasonable 
gun  laws  which  would  help  keep  guns 
out  of  the  wrong  hands,  but  I  do  object 
to  the  kind  of  gun  registration  law  which 
would  make  it  difficult  for  law-abiding 
citizens  to  own  weapons  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  criminals.  Let  us  face 
it.  There  are  some  who  want  to  do  away 
with  private  ownership  of  firearms. 
Even  then,  criminals  would  have  them 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Florida, 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body,  a  man  of  great  experience,  an  out- 
standing conservationist,  for  his  valu- 
able contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  pushed 
legislation  which,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  destroys  all  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms,  and  will  totally  and  finally 
eliminate  the  mail-order  industry  in  fire- 
arms. 

The  comments  of  the  President  on 
these  matters  are  sigiUficant. 

First,  the  President  pointed  out  he 
wanted  the  legislation  now  pending  in 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  elim- 
inate mail-order  traffic  In  firearms. 

Then  the  President  pointed  out  it  was 
his  purpose  to  secure  enactment  of  a 
little  Sullivan  Act  in  every  jurisdiction. 
Lastly,  he  came  forward  with  a  mes- 
sage on  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia stating  that  this  administration 
wants  legislation  making  it  impossible 
for  a  citizen  to  purchase  a  handgun 
without  a  clear  showing  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  life  of  that  partic- 
ular citizen. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I,  too.  would  like  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his  com- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  an  outstanding  job,  not  only 
now,  but  in  the  past  on  this  particular 
legislation. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  served  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  did  during  the  89th  Congress 
participate  with  others  in  hearings  on 
very  similar  legislation.  And  only  in 
this  Congress  to  find  that  when  a  bill 
was  re-introduced  dealing  with  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  not  referred 
there,  but,  in  fact,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  introduced  today,  it  deals 
with  destructive  devices.  Certainly,  no 
legitimate  sportsman  would  find  fault 
with  restricting  the  movement  of  mor- 
tars or  antitank  guns  and  things  that  in 
no  way  can  be  used  in  the  field  of  sport 
or  even  for  the  protection  of  one's  home. 
I  join  with  the  800.000  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  in  endorsing 
legislation  to  tighten  this  type  of  control. 
I  would  defy  the  people  who  I  think  so 
overzealously  press  this  point  of  regula- 
tion to  come  up  with  just  one  Incident 
where  a  gun  ever  committed  a  crime. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  just  hope  that  what 
started  out  with  the  great  tragedy  in  our 
country  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  going  blindly  down  the 
road  without  first  taking  into  account 
the  facts  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  In  each  Instance  each 
witness  who  was  testifying  in  behalf  of 
the  bill  frankly  admitted  that  if  the  law 
vhey  were  seeking  had  been  put  on  the 
books  prior  to  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion that  that  would  not  have  prevented 
the  assassin  from  getting  the  weapon  In 
exactly  the  same  way  that  he  did.  This 
idea  of  trying  by  an  emotional  appeal  to 
bring  about  legislation  that  really  tran- 
scends the  history  of  the  American  way 
of  doing  things  to  me  would  be  a  great 
tragedy. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  effort  in  introducing  this  bill,  for  his 
efforts  in  the  past  and  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  opposition  to  the  then  called  Dodd 
bill.  I  hope  others  will  join  him  in 
bringing  aboiit  a  very  satisfactory  posi- 
tion for  whatever  amendments  are  nee- 
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essary  to  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth 
in  his  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana,  for 
his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  the  results  of 
the  Sullivan  Act  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  has  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  citizen,  law-abiding  and  de- 
cent, to  acquire  firearms  within  the  law. 
This,  plus  the  results  of  the  legislative 
package  before  the  Congress  sent  by  the 
administration,  make  it  clear  that  this 
body  should  have  before  it  some  reason- 
able and  some  intelligent  alternatives  to 
the  administration  legislation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  strictly  regulate  and  to 
heavily  tax  the  traffic  in  so-called  de- 
structive devices,  that  is.  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  rockets,  bazookas,  anti- 
tank guns,  field  artillery,  and  military 
ordnance  that  is  not  properly  used  in 
sports  activities. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
intended  to  meet  the  one  legitimate  point 
which  I  saw  in  the  presentation  on  NBC 
last  night  of  the  so-called  documentary 
which  equated  these  devices  with  sport- 
ing arms  and  highly  useful  surplus  mili- 
tary arms  which  can  be  converted  into 
sporting  arms.  The  bill  is  an  effective 
step  to  protect  the  American  people  from 
these  devices,  even  though  there  has  been 
a  most  limited  showing  that  these  de- 
vices have  been  utilized  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes. 

So  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  control 
these  kinds  of  devices,  to  tax  them 
heavily,  to  tax  the  transfer  of  these  de- 
vices heavily,  and  to  also  set  the  record 
straight  with  regard  to  what  constitutes 
the  real  hazard  to  the  American  people 
from  the  use  of  these  devices. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  coming  today 
and  bringing  this  subject  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  gentleman  is  a  great 
conservationist  and  he  knows  whereof 
he  speaks. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
take  to  heart  what  he  says  and  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  bill  he 
proposes. 

The  gentleman  may  know  that  my  dis- 
trict down  in  southwestern  Alabama  is 
an  area  of  hunters.  They  are  people 
who  would  not  know  what  to  do  other- 
wise— maybe  beat  their  wives — if  they 
could  not  get  out  in  the  field  and  shoot 
a  deer  once  in  a  while.  To  pass  some  of 
the  bills  that  have  been  proposed  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  would  just  de- 
prive these  men  and  women  who  love 
conservation  from  getting  out  in  the  field 
of  that  endeavor  and  that  enjoyment 
that  they  have,  and  also,  of  course.  It 
would  attack  the  really  unsuspecting 
antique  gun  collectors  who  have  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  weapons  of  old. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  take 
the  floor.  I  think  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  certainly  know  the  gentleman  is 
right,  and  yet  unfortunately  those  who 


oppose  the  so-called  Dodd  bill  and  siir'- 
lar  bills  have  been  branded  as  right- 
wingers  and  that  sort  of  thing.  So  it 
lends  great  credence,  I  think,  to  our 
argument  that  the  gentleman  would  take 
the  floor  and  would  stand  so  firmly  in 
opposition. 

Again     I     commend     him     for     his 
approach. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  his  contribution  and  for  his 
support.  I  want  him  to  know  how 
appreciative  I  am  of  the  fine  representa- 
tion he  gives  his  constituents  today  by 
his  comments  on  this  matter. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934 
and  would  provide  for  Federal  regulation 
of  so-called  destructive  devices;  that  is, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  rockets, 
bazookas,  antitank  guns,  field  artillery 
and  other  military  ordnance  that  is  not 
used  In  sports  activities. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  would  effec- 
tively limit  the  availability  of  devices 
that  are  intended  to  be  used  as  weapons 
of  war  by  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  their 
manufacture,  sale,  and  possession,  and 
by  requiring  their  registration  with  a 
Federal  agency. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  traffic  in  firearms  not  common- 
ly used  by  sportsmen  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. The  American  sportsman  has 
over  the  years  developed  a  code  that  gov- 
erns the  equipment  he  uses,  as  well  as  his 
conduct,  in  pursuing  his  sports  activity. 
This  code  has  always  outlawed  the  use  of 
automatic  weapons  and  high  explosive 
devices,  and  the  sportsmen  have  long  ad- 
vocated strict  control  over  their  sale  and 
use. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  has  for 
more  than  30  years  effectively  controlled 
traffic  In  machinegims  and  other  weap- 
ons that  were  the  favorites  of  gangsters 
in  prior  years.  Therefore,  this  statute 
should  logically  be  amended  to  Include 
similar  devices  that  have  no  use  in  sports. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1938  be  amended  to 
provide  for  regulation  of  destructive  de- 
vices, but  this  Act  is  designed  to  regulate 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sporting 
type  firearms,  such  as  rifles,  shotguns 
and  pistols.  It  is,  therefore,  illogical  to 
place  nonsporting  devices  In  the  same 
category  with  spwrting  firearms  for  the 
purposes  of  regulations,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  already 
on  the  books  which  would  be  easily 
adaptable  for  their  control. 

My  bill  in  general  provides  that  taxes 
ranging  from  $5  to  $500  be  paid  on  manu- 
facture, sale  or  transfer  of  the  devices 
defined  in  the  act.  It  also  requires  that 
such  devices  be  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  that  a  copy  of 
such  registration  be  supplied  to  local  po- 
lice authorities. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
similar  to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
It  has  the  support  of  many  sportsmen 
and  sportsmen's  groups,  including  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
the  Nation's  largest  organized  sports- 
man's association  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  800,000  individual  gun  own- 
ers, target  shooters,  hunters  and  collec- 
tors from  every  State. 


I  should  like  to  digress  for  Just  one 
moment  to  say  this  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association:  It  has  been 
labeled  as  a  powerful  lobby.  This  Is  a 
false  accusation,  for  when  it  speaks,  it 
speaks  In  behalf  of  these  800,000  indi- 
vidual members,  and  not  for  gun  manu- 
facturers or  other  business  interests.  Its 
policies  are  developed  and  approved  by 
these  members  through  their  elected 
representatives  on  the  association's  75- 
member  board  of  directors,  and  it  is 
these  policies  that  the  association  repre- 
sents. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  differs 
in  several  important  respects  concerning 
the  so-called  destructive  devices  from 
legislation  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  by  Representative 
EMAmiKL  Celler,  Democrat  of  New  York 
In  H.R.  5384. 

The  bill  I  have  submitted  defines  "de- 
structive devices"  to  exclude  categories 
of  firearms  which  should  not  be  covered 
in  the  National  Firearms  Act.  Among 
those  excluded  would  be  certain  elephant 
or  big  game  guns  having  a  bore  diameter 
of  larger  than  0.50  caliber,  the  maximum 
permitted  by  H.R.  5384;  black  powder 
firearms,  mostly  obsolete  muzzle  loaders 
of  the  Civil  War  era;  and  rockets  having 
propellant  charges  of  four  ounces  or  less 
In  order  to  exempt  model  rockets  such 
as  those  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Rocketry. 

My  bill  does  not  increase  the  occupa- 
tional and  transfer  taxes  provided  now 
by  the  National  Firearms  Act,  whereas 
H.R.  5384  would  double  such  taxes.  I 
feel  the  present  tax  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage all  but  a  very  minimal  commerce 
In  the  devices  covered  by  the  legislation, 
and  that  H.R.  5384  Is  a  revenue  measure 
which  should  properly  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Two  new  "unlawful  acts"  provisions  in 
my  bill  are  not  contained  in  H.R.  5384. 
One  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a  person 
to  possess  a  device  covered  in  the  act  In 
the  State  of  his  residence  which  he  ob- 
tained outside  of  his  State  if  It  were  un- 
lawful for  him  to  purchase  the  device  in 
his  own  State.  Another  would  prohibit 
persons  under  the  age  of  21  from  making, 
purchasing  or  possessing  devices  covered 
by  the  act. 

The  maximum  penalty  provisions  of 
the  act  are  Increased  In  my  bill  from  the 
present  $2,000  fine  and  5-year  prison 
term,  to  $10,000  fine  and  10-year  prison 
term. 

MAJOR    PHOVISIONS 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  as  "an  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934  to  regulate 
aestrucUve  devices"  are  as  follows: 

Destructive  devices  are  included  in  the 
National  Firearms  Act. 

Destructive  devices  are  defined  to  In- 
clude explosives,  bombs,  grenades,  rock- 
ets missiles,  mines,  and  any  weapons 
naving  a  bore  diameter  of  0.78  inch,  or 
larger. 

Exempted  from  the  definition  are  rifles 
and  shotguns,  line-throwing  devices  flre- 
arms  using  black  powder,  devices  not  de- 
signed or  used  as  weapons,  and  devices 
to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
H^^^"*  presently  covered  by  the  na- 
Honal  act— machlneguns,  sawed-ofif 
nnes.  and  shotguns— are  redefined  to  in- 
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elude  the  frame  or  receiver  of  these 
weapons  and  any  such  weapon  which  can 
be  readily  restored  to  firing  condition. 

A  copy  of  the  order  form  for  the  trans- 
fer tax  and  the  declaration  form  for 
manufacturing  of  national  act  weapons 
must  be  submitted  to  the  purchaser's  or 
maker's  local  police  chief. 

It  Is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
possess  a  national  act  weapon  in  the 
State  where  he  resides  which  he  obtained 
outside  his  State  if  it  is  unlawful  for  him 
to  purchase  or  possess  the  weapon  in  his 
own  State  or  locality. 

It  Is  made  unlawful  for  persons  under 
21  to  possess  the  national  act  weapons. 

The  maximum  penalties  are  increased 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  and  from  2  years 
to  10  years  imprisonment.  Sentenced 
offenders  are  made  eligible  for  parole  in 
the  discretion  of  the  UJS.  board  of  parole 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter  of  this  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  NEED  TAX  CREDITS  TO  FINANCE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Guknzy]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
more  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber  in 
the  past  few  years  on  the  problems  of 
education  than  on  any  other  single  do- 
mestic area.  We  have  seen  laws  passed 
here  to  pay  for  classrooms,  laboratories, 
athletic  facilities,  libraries,  dormitories, 
teacher  salaries,  textbooks,  teacher  train- 
ing, college  tuition,  preschool  learning, 
adult  education,  and  programs  designed 
to  train  and  educate  oin-  citizens  of  all 
ages. 

The  taxpayer  patiently  pays  for  all  this 
and  then  with  the  money  he  has  left  he 
turns  to  the  job  of  putting  his  own  chil- 
dren through  college.  And,  apart  from 
his  being  able  to  claim  them  as  depend- 
ents a  little  longer,  he  gets  no  help  or 
encouragement  from  Uncle  Sam  or  any- 
one else  for  meeting  the  responsibility  of 
educating  his  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  felt,  with  my 
colleagues  of  the  minority,  that  anyone 
facing  the  expense  of  a  college  education 
today  ought  to  be  credited  with  a  portion 
of  that  expense  at  income  tax  time.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  again  introducing  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  tax  credit  for  the 
costs  of  higher  education. 

The  costs  of  college  have  just  doubled 
in  the  past  20  years.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  College  enrollment  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  a  half  million  a 
year.  The  postwar  baby  boom  is  crowd- 
ing the  campus.  Moreover,  the  aims  of 
our  young  people  are  Increasing  as  our 
life  becomes  more  complex.  Two  out  of 
five  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  col- 
lege.    In  turn,  these  students  are  de- 


manding more  of  their  colleges — the  most 
advanced  training  opportunities  avaU- 
able.  This  has  called  for  an  increase  in 
physical  plants,  teacher  salaries,  and 
other  costs  of  running  an  educational 
institution. 

State  and  local  appropriations  for 
higher  education  have  increased  by  25 
percent  every  2  years,  and  budgets  are 
straining.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
families  of  the  students  must  bear  a 
greater  and  greater  burden  in  the  form 
of  increased  tuition. 

Too  often  the  burden  is  too  great  and 
talent  remains  imtrained  and  is  lost. 

The  Federal  Government's  participa- 
tion in  higher  education  has  always 
raised  serious  problems  of  interference 
with  State  and  private  institutions.  In 
addition,  the  paperwork  and  redtape 
Involved  in  the  present  Government- 
sponsored  programs  is  already  stran- 
gling college  administrators. 

The  answer.  I  feel,  is  to  help  the  col- 
leges by  helping  those  who  pay  the  tui- 
tion. It  has  long  been  an  established 
practice  of  our  tax  system  to  recognize 
the  special  burdens  borne  by  some  tax- 
payers and  to  grant  them  relief. 

Higher  education  benefits  not  only  the 
student,  but  the  whole  society.  Cer- 
tainly to  encourage  and  facilitate  educa- 
tion is  a  worthy  goal — as  worthy  as  many 
of  the  activities  which  receive  favorable 
tax  treatment  now. 

A  tax  credit  would  apply  a  percentage 
of  the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  and  fees 
against  the  tax  liability  Itself— the 
amount  owned  by  the  taxpayer— instead 
of  against  the  taxpayers  income.  There- 
fore a  credit  Is  more  favorable  than  a 
mere  deduction.  Under  the  bill  I  pro- 
pose, a  greater  percent  of  benefit  wouJd 
go  to  the  student  attending  a  low  tuition 
public  school,  since  the  allowable  amount 
of  tax  credit  decreases  as  the  costs  in- 
crease. The  credit  is  75  percent  on  the 
first  $200.  25  percent  for  the  next  $300. 
and  10  percent  of  any  amoimt  between 
$500  and  $1,500.  There  is  no  credit 
against  costs  over  $1,500.  In  this  way. 
the  family  sending  a  child  to  a  public 
institution  would  get  proportionately 
more  than  the  family  whose  son  or 
daughter  attends  an  expensive  private 
college. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Is  the  only  reasonable  answer  to  the 
problems  of  our  colleges  and  the  prob- 
lems of  parents  whose  children  attend 
them.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
measure. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ScHADEBERGl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  joining  many  of  my  colleagues  today 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Assistance  Act  to  require 
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Presidential  action  on  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  give  any 
Interested  parties  the  right  to  request 
that  Comnilssion  to  investigate  all  as- 
pects of  agricultural  Imports  which  they 
feel  are  injurious  to  U.S.  agriculture. 

I  beseech  Congress  to  once  again  un- 
dertake to  fulfill  the  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  commerce  and  levying 
duties  which  was  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution,  instead  of  leaving  all  power 
of  decision  to  the  President  imder  the 
various  tariff  and  trade  acts. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  There  is  no  sanity  in 
continuing  to  allow  agricultural  imports 
to  make  the  plight  of  the  farmer  worse. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   LAW— XXXV 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
universal  or  national  service  implies  that 
there  is  something  inherently  valuable 
in  this  type  of  service  as  opposed  to 
either  international  oi  non-national 
service.  It  carries  with  it  the  idea  that 
the  citizen  owes  the  state  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  unrelated  to  that 
dealing  with  defense  of  the  Nation.  In 
a  democracy,  however,  the  right  to  choose 
how  to  serve  one's  country,  if  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  national  emergency, 
should  rest  with  the  individual  and  not 
with  the  state. 

Why  then,  should  work  in  a  commu- 
nity service  agency,  hospital,  or  religious 
organization  be  in  any  way  involved  with 
a  national  service  plan?  In  a  free  so- 
ciety, an  individual  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  such  work  on  a  volunteer  basis  with- 
out permission  from  or  reports  to  any 
government  bureaucracy.  A  universal 
service  program  can  only  result  in  what 
the  New  York  Times  calls  a  "dismaying 
overtone  of  regimentation." 

By  bringing  together  all  types  of  serv- 
ice into  a  national  service  program,  this 
will  tend  not  only  to  Intensify  commit- 
ment to  a  sense  of  nationalism  as  a  mo- 
tive for  service,  but  also,  will  bring  about 
a  judging  of  these  voluntary  agencies  by 
some  kind  of  loyal  or  acceptable  stand- 
ards. Organizations  would  have  to  be 
screened  for  their  suitability  for  "nation 
building."  Could  these  endorsed  orga- 
nizations remain  uncompromised  with 
their  original  purpose.  We  already  have 
seen  how  the  extensions  of  a  corrupt 
influence  of  the  state,  manifested 
through  the  activities  of  the  CIA,  have 
affected  private  domestic  institutions.  I 
fear  that  a  universal  national  service 
program  will  serve  as  only  a  vehicle  for 
the  unwarranted  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  state. 


THE  NIGERIAN  CRISIS 

Mr^  DINGELL.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  grown  so  accustomed  to  living 
in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil,  crisis,  and 
tension  that  it  takes  a  substantial  effort 
to  get  ourselves  concerned  about  new 
emergencies  when  they  arise  somewhere 
in  the  world.  However,  every  spark  of 
trouble  must  be  viewed  with  concern,  if 
not  with  alarm,  because  we  can  never  be 
sure  which  sparks  will  erupt  into  flame, 
and  just  how  far  the  flames  may  spread 
before  they  are  finally  extinguished. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  1-week  trip 
to  just  such  a  troubled  area — Nigeria — 
where,  as  a  supporter  of  President  John- 
son's foreign  policy,  I  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress university  students  to  define  the 
American  position  in  Vietnam. 

These  speaking  engagements  took  me 
to  all  parts  of  that  west  African  coun- 
try, the  most  populous  in  all  of  Africa, 
and  educated  me  in  great  depth  to  the 
tremendous  political  problems  that  now 
threaten  to  tear  the  country  apart. 
Should  this  happen,  it  will  be  a  costly 
setback  for  Nigeria,  Africa,  and  the  West- 
ern democracies.  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  that  relatively  little  of  Nigeria's 
past  and  present  problems  have  been  ex- 
plored in  the  American  press,  and  that 
so  few  Americans,  otherwise  well  in- 
formed about  foreign  affairs,  know  about 
the  ominous  events  now  taking  place  in 
Nigeria.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, therefore,  to  share  my  obser- 
vations and  opinions  about  this  country 
with  my  fellow  Americans,  in  the  hope 
that  these  comments  will  stimulate  In- 
terest and  discussion. 

Nigeria's  complex  problems  go  back  a 
long  time,  but  since  January  1966,  events 
have  been  heating  up  rapidly.  In  the 
past  14  months  this  young  nation,  which 
achieved  independence  in  1960,  has  ex- 
perienced two  military  coups,  and  two 
massacres  which  claimed  from  10  to  30,- 
000  lives.  As  a  result,  mass  migrations  of 
people  have  occurred  within  Nigeria,  and 
almost  2  million  persons  are  now  refu- 
gees in  their  own  country.  .Most  of  the 
atrocities  were  committed  against  the 
Ibo  people  who  come  from  Eastern  Ni- 
geria, and  who  now  constitute  virtually 
all  the  refugees.  Imposing  severe  finan- 
cial and  social  problems  upon  the  east- 
em  government. 

These  events  have  seriously  disrupted 
life  in  Nigeria.  Education  has  been  im- 
paired. Prices  have  risen  sharply. 
Goods  are  in  short  supply  in  certain 
areas.  Crops  cannot  be  moved  to 
market  and  are  rotting  In  storage.  The 
civil  service  and  transportation  are  par- 
tially paralyzed.  Modem  new  oflQce 
buildings  stand  almost  empty.  The 
country's  energetic  march  toward  a 
modem  society  has  received  a  severe  set- 
back. 

Even  more  ominous,  however,  Is  the 
disturbing  sound  of  rattling  sabres  and 
the  threat  of  civil  war.  Nigeria  pres- 
ently consists  of  four  semiautonomous 
regions:  the  west  and  midwest,  domi- 
nated by  the  Yourba  people;  the  east, 


dominated  by  the  Ibos;  and  the  north, 
dominated  by  the  Hausas.  These  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  many  of  the  other  nu- 
merous tribes  in  Nigeria,  are  separated 
by  wide  language,  religious,  cultural,  and 
ethnic  gulfs  which  were  not  effectively 
bridged  by  the  establishment  of  the  Ni- 
gerian nation. 

Since  January  1966,  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Balewa  was  assassinated,  there  has 
been  no  national  figure  capable  of  com- 
manding the  respect  and  obedience  of 
the  entire  country.  And  since  the  coun- 
tercoup  of  July  1966,  there  has  not  been 
a  true  national  army.  At  present,  most 
troops  have  withdrawn  to  the  regions  of 
their  origin,  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
tingent of  northern  troops  who  occupy 
the  west.  Each  region  is  headed  by  a 
military  governor,  with  a  supreme  mili- 
tary commander  heading  the  Federal 
Government  In  Lagos.  Present  problems 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  eastern  mili- 
tary governor  does  not  recognize  the  su- 
preme military  commander,  and  the 
question  of  Ai-my  command  and  central- 
ization remains  one  of  the  key  issues  sep- 
arating the  east  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  distribution  of  Federal 
revenues  among  the  various  regions  is 
another  major  issue. 

Tension  is  rising  rapidly  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  of  the  eastern  region's 
threat  to  secede  from  the  federation 
unless  agreements  reached  by  the  mili- 
tary governors  at  a  meeting  in  January 
at  Abouri,  Ghana,  are  implemented 
promptly.  Among  other  things  these 
agreements  provide  that  payments  will 
be  made  to  help  the  Ibos  who  returned 
to  the  eastern  region  as  refugees  after 
the  September-October  massacres  in  the 
north.  Because  none  of  the  Abouri 
agreements  have  yet  been  put  into  effect 
the  East  has  been  threatening  seces- 
sion. Their  real  aim,  however,  appears 
to  be  the  desire  for  a  much  looser  feder- 
ation than  presently  exists,  so  that  as  the 
most  economically  advanced  and  most 
richly  endowed  region  they  can  develop 
at  their  own  pace,  without  being  held 
back  by  the  other  less  developed  regions, 
particularly  the  north. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Government 
In  this  situation  has  been  to  adhere 
steadfastly  to  the  maintenance  of  Nigeria 
as  an  integral  nation  without  trying  to 
tell  the  Nigerians  how  strong  or  weak 
a  federation  they  should  have.  WhUe 
Nigeria  is  of  little  strategic  Importance 
to  the  United  States,  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  symbol  of  Western  Infiuence  in 
Africa,  and  has  often  been  heralded— 
quite  Inaccurately — as  a  showplace  of 
Western  democracy.  We  have  made  a 
substantial  commitment  to  Nigeria  in 
United  States  AID  funds,  and  our  Peace 
Corps  contingent  of  750  volunteers  is 
the  largest  in  Africa. 

In  observing  Ambassador  Elbert 
Mathews  and  the  other  State  Depart- 
ment people  that  work  in  the  various  re- 
gions of  Nigeria,  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  their  intelligence,  dedica- 
tion, and  ability.  I  believe  that  the 
State  Department  is  following  a  proper 
course,  In  trying  to  prevent  the  Nigerian 
nation  from  splitting  up  into  scattered 
Independent  states,  a  development  that 
would  probably  lead  to  bloodshed  and 
would  most  certainly  impede  the  eco- 
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nomlc   and   social    development   of   the 
region. 

I  found  the  role  of  the  United  States 
misunderstood    by    many    leading    Ni- 
gerians.    In  the  west  and  north,  they 
were  afraid  that  the  United  States  fa- 
vored the  east.   In  the  east,  they  thought 
we  favored  the  north.    In  my  conversa- 
tions with  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  repeatedly  emphasized  what  the 
American  Ambassador  has  been  telling 
them,  that  the  United  States  is  impartial 
and  favors  no  party  in  this  dispute.    In 
fact,   speaking   as   an   individual   Con- 
gressman expressing  a  personal  opinion, 
I  pointed  out  at  every  opportunity  that, 
because  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
the  mood  of  America  today  was  such 
that,  should  war  erupt  in  Nigeria,  our 
inclination  would  be  to  simply  "pick  up 
all  our  marbles  and  go  home."    We  did 
not  want  to  get  involved  in  the  internal 
problems  of  this  country,  I  told  them. 

While  our  State  Department  is  rightly 
pursuing   a  policy   of  encouraging   the 
continuance  of  an  integral  Nigerian  na- 
tion, I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  grim  realities  of  the  present  situation. 
Pear,  hatred,   and   mistrust   divide   the 
principal  tribal  groups  and  regions.    We 
cannot  turn  the  clock  back  to  conditions 
as  they  were  1  or  2  years  ago.    The  coups 
and  assassinations  did  take  place.    The 
massacres     and     atrocities — begun     by 
northern  soldiers  against  eastern  civil- 
ians— did  take  place.    Between  1  and  2 
million  refugees  did  flee  back  to  the  east, 
leaving  their  homes,  property,  and  busi- 
nesses behind.    Against  this  background, 
it  is — in  the  opinion  of  most  people  I 
spoke  to — unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
free  movement  of  people  between  regions 
will  take  place  again  very  soon.    It  is  also 
unrealistic  to  expect  Nigeria  to  have  a 
unified  national  army  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, since  it  is  unlikely  that  troops  from 
the  different  regions  will  be  willing  and 
able  to  serve  together  until  passions  have 
had  a  chance  to  cool. 

What  may  perhaps  be  most  needed  in 
Nigeria  today  is  a  coohng  off  period,  al- 
lowing at  least  some  of  the  Abouri  agree- 
ments to  be  implemented  so  that  the 
Federation— albeit  a  loose  one — can  re- 
main together.  While  political  and  miU- 
tary  unity  are  of  importance,  perhaps 
these  can  be  relaxed  somewhat  in  order 
to  maintain  economic  unity— In  other 
words  to  allow  trade  to  continue  free  and 
unhampered  between  the  regions. 

A  meeting  of  all  but  one  of  the  mili- 
tary governors  and  the  supreme  mili- 
tary commander  took  place  in  Benin 
City  last  week,  and  I  understand  it  was 
agreed  that  the  so-called  unification  de- 
crees of  last  May— which  almost  abol- 
ished the  regions  and  led  to  much  of  the 
present  strife — would  be  revoked  It 
was  also  hinted  that  some  of  the  Abouri 
agreements  would  also  be  implemented, 
u  this  occurs,  it  would  be  a  great  step 
toward  peace  and  stability  in  Nigeria. 

There  has  always  been  great  fear  in 
Nigerian  politics— with  good  reason,  I 
might  add— that  certain  regions  would 
try  to  dominate  the  others  by  control  of 
.„L  ."i'"*^  Government.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  new  constitution  be 
arawn  to  transfer  from  the  center   to 

SlI!^  u"f/?'"^  °^  ^h^  taxing  and  other 
powers  held  by  the  Federal  Government 


under  the  1963  constitution.  In  a  late 
development  this  past  weekend,  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  agreed  to  a  number  of 
decentralization  steps. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  step  back- 
ward.    But  the  important  thing  right 
now  is  to  find  the  formula  that  will  keep 
Nigeria    together    peacefully,    whatever 
the  form  of  federation.    Secession  and 
fragmentation  would  be  a  costly  and  se- 
rious mistake.    Eventually,  it  is  hoped, 
with  the  decline  of  mutual  fear  and  sus- 
picion  which    now   exists   between    the 
major  tribal  groups,  and  with  the  height- 
ened awareness  of  the  need  for  greater 
cooperation   between   regions,   a   newer 
constitution  might  be  written  to  restore 
to  the  center  the  power  which  modern 
governments  with  large  populations  must 
have  in  the  modern  world.     This  is  a 
prerequisite    if    Nigeria    is    to    take    its 
proper  place  in  the  sun,  not  only  among 
the  nations  of  Africa  but  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  throughout  the  world. 
In  both  human  and  natural  resources 
Nigeria  has  the  potential  for  greatness 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  leaders  will 
work  together  as  statesmen  to  convert 
this  potential  into  a  reality. 


SECRETARY  FQ-WLER  URGES  NEW 
POLITICAL  DECISIONS  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  WORLD  MONETARY  SYS- 
TEM 


Mr.   DINGELL.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin    [Mr.  Reuss]    may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  F.  Fowler  made 
a  major  speech  at  the  14th  annual  mone- 
tary conference  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  In  Pebble  Beach,  Calif    on 
Friday,  March  17,  1967.    The  text  of  that 
important  speech  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing for  the  second  time  this  distinguished 
Monetary  Conference,  representative  of  so 
many  important  nations.  Last  year  at  Gra- 
nada, Spain,  my  emphasis  was  on  the  emer- 
gence of  new  opportunities  to  foster  Inter- 
national economic  cooperation. 

My  message  here  today  is  that  new  national 
political  decisions  to  realize  these  oppor- 
tunities must  be  taken  promptly  and  de- 
cisively in  our  community  of  nations  to  as- 
sure continued  progress,  security  and  growth 
The  changed  circumstances  in  which  many 
rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  released  from  those" 
wants  and  fears  that  once  bound  them  solidly 
together  are  all  the  more  reason  for  zealously 
sharing  in  the  common  responsibility  for  an 
effective   world  monetary  system. 

This  is  not  only  my  personal  view— should 
we  fail  to  act.  and  act  soon,  to  renew  and 
strengthen  International  economic  coopera- 
tion. My  hopes— and  fears — are  widely 
shared  In  this  country.  As  evidence,  permit 
me  to  cite  the  following  words  from  a  Report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Issued  last 
Fall  and  slgnlflcantly  entitled:  "Twenty 
Years  After:  An  Appeal  for  the  Renewal  of 
International  Economic  Cooperation  on  a 
Grand  Scale."  It  said:  "The  world  Is  In 
trouble— deep  trouble— In  at  least  five  differ- 
ent areas  of  economic  negotiation  and  policy: 
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trade;  aid  to  less  developed  countries;  main- 
taining a  balance  In  International  payments- 
International  monetary  reform,  and  mainte- 
nance of  stable  price  levels  In  economies 
marked  by  full  employment  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth." 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  misgivings  ex- 
pressed in  those  words  are  shared  by  many 
In  the  Congress — and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States— beyond  the  circle  of  highly  impor- 
tant  legislators  who  wrote  that  Report.  And 
I  am  sure  that  in  many  other  countries  also 
there  Is  an  upweUlng  of  this  same  feeling 
that  unless  we  act  soon  and  affirmatively  we 
may  find  in  a  very  short  time  that  we  have 
let  pass  away  from  us  one  of  those  tides  "in 
the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune." 

All  eyes  focus  this  month  and  next  on  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations  An 
early  and  successful  outcome  Is  vital  If  the 
nations  Involved  are  to  avoid  a  grave  risk  of 
binding  the  world  Into  sterile  knots  of  Umld 
self-limiting  national  or  regional  restrlc- 
tlonlsm. 

Equally  decisive  moments  are  ahead  for 
efforts  to  build  a  more  effective  world  mone- 
tary system. 

Despite  some  shortcomings,  a  network  of 
national  and  international  arrangements 
has  financed  successfully  In  the  last  twenty 
years  a  collective  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion in  trade  and  development  that  is  a 
landmark  In  history. 

Indeed,  while  there  is  much  evidence  of  a 
pulling  apart  or  a  halt  In  other  areas  of  es- 
tablished international  collaboraUon  the 
Held  of  International  monetary  and  financial 
cooperation  is  flourishing  at  a  flood  tide  of 
activity. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
knowledgeable  men— pubhc  and  private— 
that,  despite  all  this  activity,  some  signifi- 
cant and  decisive  improvements  are  neces- 
sary If  retrogression  is  to  be  avoided  and  con- 
tinuing progress  assured  toward  a  world 
monetary  system  for  a  greater  society  of 
nations. 

I  shall  discuss  three  areas  where  improved 
arrangements  are  vital,  timely  and  attain- 
able : 

1.  National  economic  and  financial  poli- 
cies designed  for  growth  with  stability,  im- 
proved capital  markets,  and  a  balance  of 
payments  adjustment  process  that  supports, 
rather  than  strains,  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

2.  A  U.S.  balance  of  payments  program  de- 
signed to  achieve  long  term  equilibrium  In  a 
manner  that  adds  to  rather  than  takes  from 
free  world  security,  trade,  exchange  and 
development. 

3.  A  satisfactory  means  of  deliberate  and 
adequate  creation  of  international  reserves. 

I.  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  riNANCIAL  POLICIES 
DESIGNED  FOR  GROWTH  WITH  STABILITY,  IM- 
PRO^-ED  CAPITAL  MARKETS,  AND  A  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  ADJUSTMENT  PROCESS  THAT  SUP- 
PORTS RATHER  THAN  STRAINS  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  SYSTEM 

It  has  become  clear  that,  in  important 
parts  Of  the  Atlantic  Communltv,  there  is 
now  a  problem  of  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment and  vigorous  economic  growth,  and  not 
only  a  problem  of  maintaining  stable  prices 
in  the  presence  of  full  employment  and  rapid 
growth,  ■ 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  restric- 
tive but  necessary  measures  have  been  taken 
to  promote  the  objectives  of  sterlins  stabllltv 
and  the  restoration  of  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium. 

The  prospects  for  economic  growth  in 
Continental  Europe  this  year  fall  short  of 
the  4.1  percent  annual  rate  consonant  with 
the  target  established  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
for  50  percent  growth  in  national  product 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960's, 

Only   last   November,    In   its   publication 
The  Observer,  the  OECD  projected  that  the 
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real  growth  of  domestic  product  In  OECD 
Europe  would  fall  to  314  percent  ttiXs  year, 
as  compared  with  4  p>ercent  in  1965  and  an 
estimated  4  percent  again  last  year.  Now, 
deterioration  in  the  economic  outlook  In 
some  countries  suggests  that  the  estimate 
for  1967  ahould  be  scaled  down  from  that 
figure. 

This  threat  of  a  slowdown  In  Europe's 
growth  reflects  many  factors.  Among  the 
underlying  causes  are; 

ftr.st,  as  the  industrial  economies  moved 
through  the  rapid  growth  payoffs  of  the 
modernization  of  their  productive  systems, 
resulting  In  large  part  from  war  reconstruc- 
tion and  access  to  larger  market  areas,  they 
found  in  moving  up  to  full  utilization  of 
their  manpower  and  equipment  that  they 
were  confronted  by  a  serious  problem.  This 
problem  was:  how  to  keep  their  growtb  ad- 
vancing satisfactorily  without  fast  rising 
prices  and  without  unsettling  their  balance 
of  payments  current  accounts. 

Second,  there  was  a  political  disinclination 
to  employ  fiscal  policy,  actively  and  flexibly, 
as  a  countercyclical  weapon,  or  to  forge  an 
effective  incomes  fxjlicy. 

Third,  caught  between  fear  of  Inflation  and 
a  feeling  that  other  policy  courses  were  too 
difficult,  public  authorities  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  have  largely  concentrated  on 
general  monetary  restraint,  reflected  until 
very  recently  in  ever  higher  interest  rates 
and  tightness  of  credit. 

We  need  now  to  renew  the  determination 
we  expressed  in  the  OECD  in  1961  to  aim — 
by  our  individual  and  our  collective  efforts — 
at  not  less  than  a  4  percent  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  our  community  of  nations. 

Despite  the  doubts  of  the  timid  that  we 
could,  or  should,  aim  so  lilgh.  the  OECD 
countries  as  a  whole  achieved  a  growth  rate 
In  the  first  half  of  tlie  1960's  of  4.9  percent 
In  real  terms. 

Consequently,  it  is  time  to  re-emphasize 
that  many  of  our  hopes  rest  upon  a  vigor- 
ously rising  growth  curve.  It  should  l>e  un- 
derscored that  a  valuable  weapon  against 
inflation  is  rising  production  at  stable  or 
lower  unit  costs,  made  possible  by  new  in- 
vestment and  continuous  and  generous  out- 
lays for  education  and  training  of  the  work- 
force. 

This  Is  not  to  discount  the  active  control 
of  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  as  a  key 
element  in  any  program  to  achieve  sustained 
and  adequate  growth  with  reasonable  price 
stability. 

But  It  Is  designed  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  other  related  policies: 

Policies  that  promote  rapidly  Increasing 
efBclency: 

Policies  that  appropriately  relate  govern- 
ment spending  and  the  level  of  taxes; 

Policies  that  appropriately  relate  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  government  spending  and  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

Countries  that  shield  themselves  from  In- 
flation behind  a  long  maintained  wall  of  in- 
terest rates  so  high,  or  a  shortage  of  credit 
so  great,  as  to  unduly  and  persistently  dis- 
courage borrowing  and  Investment  risk  the 
danger  of  economic  stagnation. 

The  trouble  with  the  stagnation  cure  is 
that,  by  discouraging  investment  and  pub- 
lic outlays  that  tend  to  lift  the  productive 
skills  of  the  workforce,  productivity  also 
stagnates  and  unit  costs  go  up. 

Consequently,  first  among  the  resolves  of 
our  community  of  nations  in  1967 — ^and  for 
the  years  ahead — must  be  a  flrm  Intent  to 
engage  In  those  public  policies,  and  encour- 
age those  private  policies,  that  promote  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth  by  keeping  demand 
in  balance  with  capacity,  and  raising  produc- 
tivity so  as  to  permit  both  proflts  and  wages 
to  increase  in  a  sustainable  relationship  to 
productivity.  On  such  a  tide,  we  can  em- 
bark to  greater  things. 

Among  policies  that  can  contribute  to 
healthy  vconomlc  growth  are  poUcies — public 
and   {wivate — tending   to   keep   the  cost  of 


money  within  reason  and  keep  credit  avail- 
able. It  was  to  this  end  that  I  met  In  Janu- 
ary with  several  other  finance  ministers  at 
the  country  home  of  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister. We  resolved  there  that  we  would,  each 
according  to  conditions  in  his  own  country, 
aim  consciously  at  a  mix  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  designed  to  deal  with  infiatlon 
and  the  balance  of  payments  adjustment 
process  that  would  tend  to  keep  interest  rates 
from  rising  to  the  point  where  Investment — 
the  goose  from  which  all  golden  eggs  must 
come — is  arrested. 

Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  economic 
policy  choices  in  a  given  country  should 
have  regard  to  their  effect  in  other  countries. 
The  prime  example  of  what  we  were  con- 
cerned about  is,  of  course,  a  country  with  a 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium  or  surplus 
which  concentrates  on  high  Interest  rates 
to  restrain  domestic  inflation,  thereby  pulling 
in  funds  from  the  outside  to  add  to  surpluses 
with  potentially  unbalancing  effects  in  other 
countries.  Given  this  situation,  the  other 
countries  affected  will  escalate  their  own  in- 
terest rates  as  a  holding  operation,  impose 
other  restraints  on  the  flow  of  capital,  or  go 
into  a  deflcit. 

The  Chequers  meeting  was  an  attempt  to 
give  effect,  upon  a  multi-national  scale,  to 
the  use  of  national  economic  policy  to 
smooth  and  ease  the  processes  of  adjustment 
of  International  payments  balances  along  the 
lines  suggested  last  August  by  the  Economic 
Policy  Committee  o'  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  in 
the  very  excellent  Working  Party  Three  Re- 
port on  the  Balance  of  Payments  Adjustment 
Process. 

Only  a  little  reflection  is  needed  to  see  that 
If  the  Joint  and  separate  efforts  envisaged  at 
Chequers  are  successful  In  keeping  money 
rates  within  reason  generally,  we  will  have 
struck  a  blow  effective  In  all  the  directions 
the  OECD  Report  suggested — toward  more 
etflcient  economies,  toward  better  balance 
and  more  flexible  and  selective  use  of  both 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  and  very  specifl- 
cally  toward  capital  markets  much  better 
able  everywhere  to  amass  savings  and  chan- 
nel funds  to  the  p)olnts  of  Investment  needs. 

On  the  same  weekend  of  the  meeting  of 
Finance  Ministers  at  Chequers  there  was  an 
equally  significant  conference  of  60  private 
bankers  and  Industrialists  from  Europe, 
North  America  and  Japan  at  Cannes,  Prance 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Atlantic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Business  and  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  OECD.  This  conference 
focused  on  these  main  points: 

1.  The  Improvement  of  national  capital 
markets; 

2.  Means  of  Improving  International  link- 
ages and  capital  flows: 

3.  The  Impact  of  government  policies  on 
capltiil  markets. 

Both  the  Background  Papers  and  the 
Recommendations  adopted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Conference  are  required  reading 
for  all  public  offlciala  and  private  persona 
who  share  the  convictions  stated  In  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  Recommenda- 
tions: 

"Increased  investment  is  required  to  assure 
a  rapid  Increase  of  production  and  produc- 
tivity. With  monetary  stability  and  a  high 
level  of  employment,  this  brings  higher  real 
wages  and  incomes  for  all.  This  sequence  is 
the  essence  of  sound  economic  growth.  Both 
governments  and  private  enterprise  require 
ever  greater  quantities  of  investment  capital 
as  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  quickening  pace  of  technical 
progress.  At  the  same  time  OECD  member 
countries  ought  to  Increase  their  flow  of 
capital  to  developing  countries. 

"This  growing  demand  for  capital  is  not 
being  met  by  comparable  Increases  In  sup- 
ply. To  meet  the  additional  needs,  measures 
must  be  taken  to  Improve  capital  markets. 
Moreover,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  more  ef- 
fective use  of  budgetary  [>oUcy  and  adequate 


seLf-flnanclng  for  public  and  private  enter- 
prise." 

The  January  meetings  at  Chequers  and 
Cannes,  as  well  as  this  meeting  here,  are  en- 
couraging illustrations  of  continued  effort 
to  bring  coordinated  national  economic  and 
financial  policies  to  bear  effectively  so  as  to 
promote  healthy  economic  growth,  Improved 
capital  markets  and  a  payments  adjustment 
process  that  supports  rather  than  strains 
our  International  monetary  system. 

IL  A  U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROGRAM  DE- 
SIGNEU3  TO  ACHIEVB  LONG  TERIl  CQCOJBaiUM 
IN  A  MANNER  THAT  ADDS  TO  ILATHEB  THAN 
TAKES  FBOM  rREE  WORLD  SECtnUTY,  TR.\DE. 
EXCHANGE,    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  affect  it,  must  be  viewed  In 
several  persi>ective8. 

Whether  enjoying  surpluses  or  coping  with 
deflclts.  the  tJJS.  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ment process  has  become  a  key  element  in 
the  political,  military,  diplomatic  and  in- 
ternational economic  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  major  concern  to  the  world  at 
large.    This  Is  true  for  several  reasons: 

Ftrsf,  the  key  role  of  the  United  States  In 
free  world  security,  trade,  exchange  and  eco- 
nomic development; 

Second,  the  Important  role  of  United 
States  generated  capital,  public  and  private, 
and  the  business  activity  that  flows  from  It, 
in  many  countries  outside  the  United  States; 

Third,  the  special  position  of  the  dollar  as 
a  reserve  and  transaction  currency  on  a  world 
wide  scale,  making  it  the  keystone  of  the 
international  monetary  system  on  which  free 
world  trade  and  development  depend. 

Another  perspective  Is  the  long  series  of 
deficits  in  U.S.  payments.  Beginning  In  1958, 
rising  claims  ui>on  our  gold  stock  signalled 
the  end  of  the  world's  almost  total  p>ostwar 
dependence  upon  the  dollar,  the  increasing 
strength,  desirability  and  convertibility  of 
other  currencies,  and  the  availability  of  suf- 
ficient doUiu-s  In  foreign  ofiBclal  holdings  to 
permit  a  shift  In  the  mix  of  monetary  re- 
serves In  favor  of  gold. 

The  series  of  heavy  deficits  In  the  three 
years  1958-60.  averaging  $3.7  billion  per  year, 
on  the  "liquidity"  basis,  and  accompanied  by 
gold  outflows  averaging  nearly  $1.7  billion 
per  year,  signalled  the  need  for  a  program  to 
bring  U.S.  payments  into  substantl.al 
equilibrium. 

Beginning  In  1961  the  U.S.  government 
Initiated  a  series  of  measures  to  reduce  the 
deficit  without  disrupting  trade  and  travel, 
and  without  abandoning  its  key  role  in  free 
world  security  and  development. 

This  effort  was  thrown  off  target  by  at 
least  four  developments,  each  transitory  and 
somewhat  unpredictable: 

1.  The  Berlin  crises  with  the  necessary 
force  build-up  In  1961-2; 

2.  A  sharp  upswing  in  the  levels  of  private 
foreign  borrowing  In  1962  and  1963; 

3.  A  sharp  Increase  in  private  capital  out- 
flows between  1962  and  1964; 

3.  The  rapid  Lncrease  In  military  foreign 
exchange  costs  in  late  1965  and  in  1966 
resulting  from  stepped-up  military  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia. 

E>esplte  these  adverse  developments  the 
deflcit,  measured  on  a  liquidity  basis,  fell 
from  the  average  of  >3.7  billion  in  the  years 
1958-60  to  an  average  of  »2.5  billion  in  the 
years  1961  through  1964.  In  1965  and  1966 
it  was  further  reduced  to  $1.3  billion  and 
$1.4  billion  respectively.  This  occurred  de- 
spite an  Increase  during  that  time  in  net 
military  expenditures  outside  the  United 
States  because  of  Vietnam  costs  exceeding 
$950  million  and  a  decrease  In  our  trade 
surplus  from  the  peak  level  of  1964  by  $1.9 
billion  in  1965  and  by  $3  bUUon  In  1966. 

On  the  official  settlements  basis,  there  was 
an  average  deflcit  of  $0.5  billion  in  1965-66. 
compared  to  $2.2  billion  In  the  preceding 
five  years. 

I   am  not   going  to  dwell  today  on  the 


short  term  or  temporary  measures  being  used 
to  restrain  or  moderate  private  capital  flows. 
We  are  relying  on  them  to  keep  our  deflcit 
under  control  during  the  period  of  oxu  spe- 
cial commitments  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
period  required  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our 
long-range  program. 

There  Is  already  too  much  emphasis  in 
public  discussion  on  this  holding  operation, 
tending  to  obscure  both  the  existence  and 
strategy  of  the  long  range  program  we  are 
employing  In  the  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment process. 

That  program — for  coming  into,  and  main- 
taining, a  sustainable  equilibrium — is  essen- 
tially a  long  term  one,  aimed  at  solving  the 
problem:  not  by  a  resort  to  restrictions  or 
withdrawals  that  are  damaging  to  free  world 
security,  trade,  exchange  and  development: 
but  by  making  use  of  this  nation's  unex- 
ampled economic  strength  in  the  context 
from  which  that  strength  has  been  derived: 
competitive  free  enterprise. 

The  success  of  this  strategy  and  program, 
it  should  be  understood  by  all  concerned  here 
and  in  other  countries,  depends  lmp>ortantly 
on  (1)  an  open,  competitive  and  cooperative 
international  economic  order  and  (2)  sub- 
stantially strengthened  multilateral  arrange- 
ments to  Insure  the  financial  viability  of  pro- 
grams for  free  world  security  and  aid  to  de- 
veloping nations. 

I  continue  to  find  It  necessary  and  relevant 
to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  from  other 
countries  that  the  way  in  which  this  nation 
handles  Its  balance  of  payments  problem  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  cooperation  it 
receives  from  other  countries  In  the  process, 
and  upon  the  way  in  which  other  Important 
financial  nations  act  in  dealing  with  their 
own  domestic  and  international  monetary 
problems.  I  find  it  also  necessary  to  empha- 
size that  this  cooperation  Is  not  a  matter  of 
helping  the  U.S.  deal  with  its  problem,  but  a 
matter  of  enabling  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  its  problem  without:  undermining  the 
international  monetary  system,  subjecting 
that  system,  by  unilateral  action  to  radical 
and  undesirable  change,  or  withdrawing  from 
commitments  Involving  the  security  and  de- 
velopment of  others. 

The  United  States  long  term  balance  of 
payments  objective — stated  most  simply — is 
to  reach  and  sustain  the  degree  of  equilib- 
rium necessary  to  preserve  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  dollar,  both  as  a  transaction 
and  as  a  reserve  currency. 

Our  long-term  measures  for  achieving  sus- 
tainable payments  equiUbrium  are  not  mat- 
ters for  the  future.  They  are  in  being  as  a 
program  of  action  that  is  already  showing 
efTects. 

The  success  of  this  program  requires,  at 
home,  general  recognition,  and  acceptance 
in  action,  of  the  proposition  that  this  Is  a 
problem  requiring  the  attention  and  energy 
not  Just  of  the  government  but  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  throughout  the 
nation.  Abroad.  It  is  necessary  for  the  reali- 
zation to  grow  that  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  carry  on  its  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ment process  in  a  constructive  rather  than 
^ino  ion  ajTnbaj  him  u  -janucui  3ut3bhibp  b 
our  own  action  but  the  cooperative  response 
of  others  as  well. 

Our  long  range  approach  to  our  payments 
problem  rests   upon  the  following  proposl- 

1.  The  United  States  rmist  continue  to 
export  Government  capital  for  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  for  contributions  to 
multilateral  development  assistance  insti- 
tutions. 

2.  The  United  States  must  continue  de- 
fense expenditures  abroad  for  mutual  security 
tn  the  Free  World. 

3.  The  United  States  must  continue  over 
time  to  export  private  capital.  This  Is  prac- 
tical; it  Is  sensible;  It  Is  necessary.  More- 
over, the  dividend  and  royalty  receipts  for 
past     investments     must     continue     to     be 
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brought  home — and  in  increasing  amounts 

to  reward  the   stockholder  and  benefit  the 
balance  of  our  payments. 

4.  The  United  States  must  continue  to  dis- 
charge its  worldwide  responsUHlities  to  the 
intemation.al  monetary  sr/stem  through  its 
reserve  currency  and  transactions  currency 
roles. 

In  order  to  support  continued,  even  though 
fluctuating,  governmental  and  private  out- 
flows, the  United  States  will  have  to  earn  a 
large  current  account  surplus  to  accommo- 
date those  outflows — certainly  larger  than 
it  earned  in  1966  or  in  1965. 

Industrial  nations,  particularly  those  In 
surplus,  must  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  adjustment  as  well  as  of  economic 
assistance. 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  outline  of  what 
our  long  range  program  Includes,  looking 
first  at  what  Is  being  done  to  Increase  re- 
ceipts from  abroad. 

Exports 
First  and  foremost,  we  must  maintain  lev- 
els of  costs  and  prices  necessary  for  a  strong 
competitive  position  in  world  markets. 

In  the  export  promotion  field  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  now  engaged  in  a  host 
of  important  and  productive  works  which 
have  a  direct  beneficial  impact  on  exports 
today  and  provide  even  greater  promise  for 
tomorrow. 

Commencing  several  years  ago  the  Com- 
merce Department  expanded  its  Trade  Mis- 
sion and  Commercial  Pairs  Program.  The 
figures  of  attendance  and  sales  concluded 
demonstrate  that  these  slow  germinating 
efforts  are  now  bearing  excellent  fruit.  In- 
formation available  to  the  business  commu- 
nity at  the  Commerce  Department  provides 
a  valuable  index  and  guide  to  export-minded 
firms.  Further,  through  the  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council  more  companies  are 
being  made  aware  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able in  selling  abroad. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  a  new  re- 
discount facility,  and  it  Is  steadily  stream- 
lining its  lending  and  guarantee  programs. 
More  needs  to  be  done  in  the  export  field. 
To  this  end.  a  number  of  questions  are  being 
raised:  Has  the  Government  simplified  Its 
regulations — tax  and  otherwise — and  Its  fi- 
nancial facilities  enough?  Is  American  busi- 
ness throughout  the  world  as  Imaginative 
and  aggressive  as  it  might  be?  Must  more 
be  done — perhaps  directly — to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  our  commercial  enterprises  to  sell 
abroad?  Have  we  done  enough  to  compete 
at  home,  on  a  fair  and  nonrestrlctlve  basis, 
with  goods  now  imported?  We  must  con- 
stantly ask  ourselves  such  questions  and 
re-evaluate  the  answers. 

Travel 
The  President  has  announced  that  he  will 
shortly  appoint  a  Special  Travel  Task  Force 
to  recommend  means  by  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, working  In  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector,  can  accelerate  foreign  travel 
here.  Although  the  travel  gap  has  been 
widening  ($1.8  billion  in  1966  compared  to 
$1.3  billion  in  1960).  receipts  from  overseas 
visitors  have  doubled  since  1960.  A  well- 
financed.  Joint  Government-private  sector 
effort  can  surely  bring  results. 

Foreign  portfolio  receipts 
By  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act.  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  help  make 
the  tax  treatment  of  investors  In  this  coun- 
try more  equitable.  The  Treasury  Is  now 
working  -vlth  members  of  the  financial  com- 
munity to  spread  the  realization  that  U.S 
corporate  securities  are  one  of  our  most 
promising  export  products. 

In  the  financial  field,  several  countries 
have  Invested  a  portion  of  their  reserves  m 
longer  term  United  States  Investments.  The 
yields  earned  by  these  investments  in  long 
term  Instruments — purchased  with  varying 
maturities  to  provide  for  liquidity  needs- 


make  them  a  productive  manner  In  which 
to  carry  official  reserves. 

Investment  income 
We  come  now  to  a  point  at  which  our 
basically  long  range  view  of  our  payments 
problem,  and  what  we  can  and  should  do 
about  it,  shows  through  In  our  short  term 
program.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  our  long  term 
payments  outlook  that  our  Income  from  in- 
vestments abroad  should  steadily  Increase, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  long 
range  U.S.  balance  of  payments  strength. 
Now,  let  me  make  two  points: 
First,  our  voluntary  program  does  not  seek 
to  cut  off  the  flow  of  United  States  private 
Investment  overseas.  What  we  do  seek  is  to 
moderate  those  outflows  by  means  that  miti- 
gate their  Impact  upon  our  international 
payments  accounts. 

Second:  From  1960  through  1965  American 
Investment  in  Eurof>e  In  manufacturing, 
petroleum.  miiUng  and  smelting  enterprises 
has  averaged  $2.7  blUion  annually.  By  and 
large,  fixed  investment  expenditures  were 
more  than  covered  by  direct  f.utflows  of 
funds  from  the  United  States,  retained 
earnings  and  depreciation  allowances.  Fi- 
nancing from  foreign  sources  has  covered 
only  working  capital  requirements. 

U.S.  contributions  to  Europ)ean  pro6p>erlty 
In  the  form  of  new  plant  have  come  basi- 
cally from  the  U.S.  On  an  overall  basis, 
there  is  no  reason  why  local  funds  should 
not  finance  part  of  the  fixed  Investment  as 
well   as   local   working  capital   needs. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  overseas  came  to  $6.2 
billion  in  1964.  and  39  percent  of  It  was 
financed  directly  from  the  U.S.  Retained 
earnings  and  depreciation  allowances  ap- 
proximately financed  the  remainder.  The 
gross  figure  for  1967  may  come  to  $10  bil- 
lion, with  the  amount  directly  financed 
from  the  United  States  less  than  30  per- 
cent, so  that  the  net  direct  Investment 
outflow  figure  should  be  no  higher  than  It 
was  in  1964. 

Improving  foreign  capital  markets 
Increased  efficiency  of  foreign  capital  mar- 
kets is  a  vital  Ingredient  in  the  successful 
working  of  the  international  adjustment 
process — which  Is  In  essence  what  I  have 
been  discussing. 

The  need  for  this  development  Is  dra- 
matically Illustrated  by  several  facts.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1965  the  United  States  was 
a  net  exporter  of  capital  In  the  amount  of 
$7.9  billion  as  a  result  of  foreign  issues  on 
the  domestic  market  less  domestic  Issues 
abroad.  In  the  same  period  the  Common 
Market  countries  were  net  Importers 
through  security  Issues,  and  Indeed  on  over- 
all capital  accounts  had  a  net  Inflxix  of 
almost  $1  billion.  In  these  8  years  these 
EEC  countries  were  running  surpluses  on 
current  account  amounting  to  $13.5  bil- 
lion. Thus.  In  that  case,  not  only  was 
there  a  failure  to  export  capital,  but  Im- 
ports of  capital  were  defeating  the  balance 
of   payments   adjustment   process. 

The  importance  of  the  Issue  need  not  be 
dramatized    to    this    audience.     Nor    do    I 
have  to  point  out  that  great  strides  forward 
are  not   taken   quickly.     Nevertheless  many 
forces  are  working  In  the  direction  of  freer 
and   larger  markets,   and   results   Indicated 
by  one  index,  the  volume  of  international 
issues,  increased  substantially.     Local  mar- 
kets  too   have   participated    In    this   expan- 
sion and,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  finan- 
cial Interests,  both  government  and  private 
in  developed  nations,  seem  to  want  to  move 
In  this  same  direction.     Efforts  are  under- 
way to  improve  the  gathering  of  savings  and 
the  efficient  employment  of  these  funds  In 
Improved   and  freer  capital  markets.     This 
is  responsibility  In  the  private  area  exactly 
analogous  to  responsibility  in  the  world  of 
public     economic    assistance     and     mutual 
security. 
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Moderating  foreign   exchange   costs   of   our 
overseas  commitments 
Better  Burden  Sharing 

Tho  determination  of  the  share  a  nation 
should  bear  In  helping  to  meet  the  economic 
assistance  requirementa  of  the  less-develc^>ed 
world  and  the  security  requirements  of  our 
community  of  nations  requires  difficult  and 
continuous  decisions  on  a  host  of  Issues. 
These  Issues  cannot  be  resolved  solely  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  resources  or  budgetary  con- 
siderations. 

I  believe  the  Asian  Development  Bank  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  burden-sharing  neces- 
sary If  the  Industrial  nations  are,  together, 
to  promote  economic  progress  In  the  less- 
developed  world  In  the  decades  ahead.  The 
Bank  has  capltai  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars, 
of  which  $200  million  came  from  Japan,  $200 
million  from  the  United  States,  $415  million 
from  other  regional  donors,  and  $150  million 
from  Western  Europe  and  Canada. 

While  no  absolute  precision  is  suggested  In 
the  relationship  of  these  numbers,  they  re- 
flect a  reallziitlon  on  the  part  of  many  nations 
that  they  have  responal  bill  ties,  that  they 
must  meet  them,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  not  and  cannot  bear  the  whole  burden, 
or  even  a  majority  of  It  any  longer. 

We  will  be  asking  the  Congress  this  year 
for  new  funds  for  the  Inter-Amertcan  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  In  making  each  request, 
we  have  asked  and  will  continue  to  ask  our 
selves: 

(a)  What  are  other  donor  countries  con- 
tributing? 

(b)  How  aggressively  have  the  institutions 
In  question  attempted  to  borrow  In  the  capi- 
tal markets  of  other  donor  countries? 

(c)  What  are  the  recipients  doing,  through 
self-help  efforts,  to  utilize  the  money  effi- 
ciently? (This  is  one  of  their  key  roles  in 
"burden-sharing.") 

(d)  What  safeguards  are  the  Institutions 
providing  for  donor  countries  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  in  balance  of  payments  diffi- 
culty themselves? 

In  another  area.  AID  Is  making  a  diligent 
effort,  through  progresslvely-reflned  tying 
techniques,  to  ensure  that  our  overseas  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  provided,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  In  the  furm  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  Net  dollar  outflows  on  govern- 
ment grants  and  caplt;\l  have  been  reduced 
from  $11  billion  In  1961  to  an  estimated 
$736  mllUon  in  1966  In  addition  there  is 
Increasing  effort  to  make  sure  that  Govern- 
ment-financed exports  do  not  substitute  for 
commercial  exports  that  would  have  been 
purchased  In  aiiy  event.  In  the  long  term 
this  should  contribute  substantially  to  the 
development  of  commercial  markets. 

On  the  military  side,  we  are  seeing  now 
the  difficulties  that  ensue  when  alliances,  al- 
though effective  militarily  and  politically, 
lack  viable  financial  formulations. 

This  cannot  hapf>en  again,  and  our  long- 
range  progriun  Involves  a  major  effort  to  see 
Uiat  It  does  not. 

Between  1961  and  1965  net  military  for- 
eign exchange  expenditures  were  reduced 
from  $2  5  billion  to  $1.6  billion  despite  the 
Berlin  Crisis  build  up  In  1966,  because  of 
Vietnam,  the  gap  widened  again.  But  even 
without  Vietnam  the  burden  on  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  from  Its  contri- 
bution to  International  security  could  be 
large.  The  United  States  has  vast  resources — 
we  have  been  and  are  willing  to  utilize  them 
freely  In  the  defense  of  freedom — but  the 
foreign  exchange  problem  adds  compUca- 
tlons. 

Improved    Financial     Arrangements 

Ways  must   be   found   to   neutralize   these 

foreign  exchange  costs.    Alliances  which  rest 

on  important  political,  social,  economic  and 

military  plans  should  not  be  made  vulnerable 


because  foreign  exchange  financing  problenka 
have  not  been  resolved. 

We  should  be  able— Indeed  we  must  find 
ways — to  work  constructively  with  our  alliea 
on  forms  of  multilateral  flxianclal  arrange- 
ments designed  to  neutralize  the  foreign 
exchange  consequences  of  the  locations  of 
our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies.  The  ar- 
rangements should  be  long  term  aiul  provide 
financial  viability  to  our  alliancee.  Discus- 
sions now  under  way  between  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  designed  to  work  out 
security  and  financial  arrangements  in  a 
trilateral  setting  may  point  the  way  to  de- 
signs that  could  embrace  other  multilateral 
arrangements. 

Looking  back  over  the  elements  of  the 
U.S.  long  range  program  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment.  It  can  be  fairly  suited 
that  its  realization  would,  as  I  have  Indicated 
it  should,  support,  rather  than  strain,  the 
healthy  working  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  and  free  world  security,  trade, 
exchange  and  development. 

rn.  A  TTME  FOR  DECISION  OK  CONTTNCENCT 
PI..\NNINa  FOB  ADEQUATE  INTERNATIONAI, 
RESERVES 

Whatever  may  be  our  resolves  In  favor  of 
economic  growth,  whatever  el.se  we  may  do 
to  make  more  rational  use  of  the  economic 
resources  available  to  us,  however  we  may 
strive  to  Improve  the  processes  of  adjust- 
ment of  our  International  payments  balances, 
whatever  we  may  do  to  share  more  equitably 
the  tasks  of  defending  the  peace  and  en- 
couraging the  processes  of  economic  growth 
beyond  our  own  borders,  all  our  good  resolves 
and  all  our  efforts  can  be  frustrated  for  lack 
of  adequate  growth  In  world  reserves. 

Yet,  the  facts  are  that:  During  the  past 
2  years  the  traditional  processes  by  which 
world  reserves  are  increased  have  not  yielded 
a  growth  of  liquidity:  Such  Inadequate 
growth  of  reserves  as  has  occurred  in  the  p>ast 
2  years  was  due  to  ad  hoc.  uncontrolled  and 
Impermanent  special  factors,  that  cannot  be 
projected   to   the   future. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
this  picture  of  prevailing  uncertainly  as  to 
the  future  of  reserve  growth  through  pres- 
ently available  processes,  and  that  con- 
clusion is  the  heart  of  my  message  to  this 
International  monetary  conference:  We  can 
no  longer  take  continued  reserve  growth  for 
granted.  Consequently,  since  we  want  our 
economies  to  continue  to  grow  at  healthy 
rates,  there  Is  no  time  to  waste  before  we 
agree  upon  new  means  for  adding  to  the 
world's  ability  to  Increase  monetary  reserves. 
We  should  therefore  make  It  our  conscious 
aim  to  arrive  at  as^eement,  In  our  negotia- 
tions during  the  next  few  months,  on  the 
structure  and  major  provisions  of  a  con- 
tingency plan  for  reserve  creation,  a  plan 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  presented  for 
approval  to  the  Governors  of  the  Interna- 
tion.il  Monetary  Fund  when  they  meet  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  September. 

If  we  take  a  conservative  view  of  the  time 
that  would  be  required  after  IMP  action  to 
attain  ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
scores  of  nations  that  would  be  parties  to 
such  a  plan,  the  machinery  could  not  come 
Into  being  for  about  a  year. 

Whether  that  l.-;,  or  Is  not,  an  adequate 
tlmo  .schedule  for  getting  the  machinery 
In  place  to  make  the  creation  of  a  new  re- 
serve a-i^iict  a  practical  possibility  depends 
upon  the  course  of  events.  Let  me  make 
It  entirely  clear  that  I  am  talking  about 
the  need  to  complete  and  approve  contin- 
gency planning  for  reser^-e  creation,  and 
not  about  the  activation  of  the  machinery 
we  ayree  upon.  Agreement  on  the  plan 
would  In  Itself  be  reassuring  to  the  markets. 

But  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  reserves,  with  the  means  now 
at  hand,  are  so  great,  while  the  need  for 
Increased    liquidity    to   finance    a   continued 
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healthy  growth  in  our  dcnnestlc  economies 
and  In  world  trade  Is  so  certain,  that  the 
desirability  of  having  new  means  available 
to  create  reserves,  for  use  when  needed,  has 
beconie  uncontestable  and  current. 

I  want  to  examine  this  need  for  agreed- 
upon  facilities  for  keeping  the  growth  of 
world  liquidity  consonant  with  world  eco- 
nomic growth  against  the  background  of  the 
principal  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  delay. 

Before  that,  however,  let  me  say  that  one 
of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  current 
agreement  upon  a  contingency  plan  for  re- 
serve creation  i£  the  fact  that  it  would  lay 
to  rest  the  malaise  that  now  afflicts  the  In- 
ternational system  as  It  contemplates  a 
growing  world  confronted  by  Increasing  un- 
certainty about  the  future  adequacy  of  re- 
serves. 

We  mufit  attribute  to  the  current  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  new  reserves  are  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  international  monetary  system 
in  the  future  the  suggestions  heard  recently 
that  the  official  price  of  gold  be  Increased. 
This  suggestion  la  regarded  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  financial  and  economic 
opinion  as  undesirable.  Inequitable  and  im- 
practical. By  official  statement,  the  United 
States  has  made  It  unequivocally  clear  that 
the  price  of  gold  will  not  exceed  what  it 
has  been  since  1934 — $35  an  ounce — and  that 
any  suggestion  to  the  contrary — either  to 
meet  needs  for  additional  international 
liquidity  or  for  any  other  reason — Is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  drift, 
that  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks, 
away  from  the  processes  of  International  eco- 
nomic collaboration  and  liberalization  and 
In  the  direction  of  natlouEd  and  regional  re- 
Btrictloulsm  must  also  ae  attributed  at  the 
root  to  uncertainty  as  to  whether.  In  the  fu- 
ture, mechanisms  will  exist  that  will  depend- 
ably supply  liquidity  when  needed.  Such 
agreement  would  serve  the  very  Important 
purpose  of  giving  assurance  that  we  shall  be 
able  In  the  decades  ahead  to  complete  and 
extend  the  great  work  of  world  economic  and 
social  betterment  of  the  past  two  decades 
marked  by  the  growth  of  International  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  trade  liberalization  and 
return  to  currency  convertibility. 

Finally,  let  me  just  state  plainly  a  plain 
truth: 

All  countries  wish  to  Increase  their  re- 
serves. 

This  Is  not  possible  unless  the  total  of 
reserves  Increase. 

The  following  are  the  disagreeable  Im- 
plications of  that  plain  truth: 

In  a  situation  In  which  reserves  are  not 
Increasing  and  In  which  it  is  not  clear  how 
or  how  much  they  can  Increase  in  the  future, 
It  Is  only  possible  for  some  countries  to  In- 
crease their  reserves  at  the  expense  of  losses 
by  other  countries.  In  an  international  com- 
petition designed  to  gain  reserves,  countries 
rely  upon  defensive  beggar-thy-nelghbor 
measures  that  restrain  International  trade 
and  Investment,  and  domestic  growth. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  these  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  any  question  as  to  the 
need  for  an  agreed  contingency  plan  for 
adding  to  world  reserves  when  and  as  needed. 
The  Idea  that  the  United  States  looks  to 
reserve  creation  as  a  means  of  solving  balance 
of  payments  deficits — ours  or  any  other  coun- 
try's— Is  false.  The  obvious  fact  Is  that  such 
abuse  of  the  new  asset  would  quickly  weaken, 
and  soon  destroy.  Its  usefulness  as  a  mone- 
tary reserve.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear 
to  all  that  we  would  not  seek  the  means  to 
create  reserves  only  to  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  the  new  assets. 

Let  me  restate  our  position: 
First,  we  seek  a  way  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  supplement  monetary  rpserves  with 
a  deliberately  created  asset  In  order  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  world's  real  and  de- 
monstrable need  for  additional  reserves,  when 


and  to  the  extent  that  need  makes  Itself  evi- 
dent. This  would  of  course  be  the  global 
need. 

Second,  ve  seek  the  means  for  doing  this 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Informed  and  respon- 
sible Judgment  of  the  monetary  and  flnan- 
oial  authorities,  arrived  at  through  due  dellb- 
or.itlons  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  with  appropriate  considera- 
tion for  the  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
capital-generating  nations. 

Third,  as  I  have  Indicated  In  the  forego- 
ing section  of  these  remarks,  we  are  striving 
for  agreement  on  contingency  plans  for  re- 
serve creation  In  the  context  of  an  Insistent 
program— long  term  and  short  term— for 
curing  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  that 
Is  achieving  Its  objectives,  excepting  for  the 
time  being,  the  abnormal  and  Impermanent 
foreign  currency  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  balance  of  payments  program 
must  for  the  present  make  use  of  short  term 
measures  to  compensate  for  the  foreign  ex- 
change cost  of  Vietnam,  so  long  as  they  per- 
sist. The  problem  of  arriving  at  a  sustainable 
payments  equilibrium  position  now  lies 
chiefly  In  a  transition  to  long  term  from 
short  term  measures  for  dealing  with  our 
foreign  exchange  balances. 

We  look.  In  this  matter,  to  our  own  pro- 
gram for  balancing  our  foreign  exchange 
costs — and  to  such  improvements  in  inter- 
national financial  arrangements  as  better 
capltai  markets,  fairer  burden  sharing  and 
better  adjustment  processes.  Reserve  crea- 
tion Is  a  necessity  above,  beyond  and  separate 
from  the  payments  problem. 

It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits 
Implies  Increases  In  world  reserves,  and  that, 
therefore,  so  long  as  we  have  deficits,  an- 
other means  for  Increasing  reserves  would 
be  redundant  and  perhaps  even  harmful. 

The  facta  are  the  following  for  1965  and 
1966: 

The  traditional  means  for  Increasing  re- 
wrves — chiefly  additions  to  world  monetary 
gold  and  additions  to  foreign  exchange  held 
as  reserves  other  than  by  special  Uansac- 
tlons— resulted  In  a  decline  of  Just  over  $1 
billion  in  world  reserves. 

There  was  a  modest  growth  of  reserves  In 
these  two  most  recent  years,  amounting  to 
about  $2.5  billion  all  told,  but  this  was  due 
entirely  to  special  transactions,  largely  to 
special  borrowing  from  the  IMP,  swap  ar- 
rangements, conversions  by  the  United  King- 
dom of  doUar  investments  into  dollar  re- 
serves and  other  special  factors. 

In  considering  the  Implications  of  current 
developmente  for  the  future  of  reserve 
growth.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  much 
of  the  reserve  growth  of  the  past  two  years 
resulted,  as  I  have  Just  Indicated,  from  bor- 
rowings of  various  kinds.  These  will  be- 
Indeed,  are  being— repaid.  As  they  are  re- 
paid, existing  reserves  are  cancelled  out. 

Also  In  considering  the  future  prospects 
for  reserve  growth  by  the  means  presently 
at  hand.  It  must  be  asked,  what  haa  hap- 
pened recently  to  the  traditional  sources  of 
reserve  Increases? 

Kret,  the  flow  of  gold  Into  official  reserves 
.^  fno,?"*"'*^*^  ***"  *  bi^iioo.  dollars  a  year 
m  1960-64.  haa  stopped.  In  1965.  official 
f„  "f!  ^*  °"'y  "  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
iws  additional  gold.  In  1966,  gold  In  official 
wlf^^^m."^  decllned-perhaps  by  as  much 
hLto?^  million— for  th*  first  time  In  modern 

Second  It  must  be  asked,  why  did  not 
oontlnued  dollar  balance  of  payments  defi- 
ne „.""**"  reserves,  even  though  we  did 
not  get  gold  additions? 

sio^"  ^"S^,*'  "*"  ^  '**«  '*«*  "»«t  conver. 
on^t  °^  doUam  into  gold  have  more  than 
th»^  *°'!"  additions  to  official  reserves  In 
ine  past  two  years. 

A^Z  1^^  ®^°*  *^at  «Jo"a"  are  used  to 
i7rtLr°*°  °^  ^°'d  stocks,  worid  liquidity 
i»  decreaaed.    Thla  happen*  because  our  re- 
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serves  are  in  the  form  of  gold.  Conse- 
quently, when  France— to  mention  the  chief, 
but  not  only  purchaser  of  U.S.  gold— uses 
some  of  its  dollar  reserves  to  purchase  our 
gold.  French  reserves  remain  the  same  in 
amount  although  changed  in  form,  but  our 
reserves  decline,  and  consequently,  total 
world  reserves  are  diminished. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  current  circum- 
stances altogether  rule  out  any  further 
growth  of  reserves  through  traditional  proc- 
esses. But  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  the  reserve  needs  of  the  world — In- 
cluding the  need  to  reverse  the  long  down- 
trend in  the  reserves  of  the  United  States- 
will  substantially  exceed  any  such  remaining 
fiexibllity  that  traditional  reserves  can  pro- 
vide. We  should  not — indeed,  must  notr— 
wait  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  creation  of 
a  new  reserve  asset. 

Tlie  time  to  do  so  Is  now.  this  Spring  and 
this  Summer.  The  technical  experts  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  and  the  IMP  have  labored  long 
and.  to  their  everlasting  credit,  have  come 
up  with  the  main  provisions  of  the  technical 
solution  to  the  problem.  There  are  only  a 
few  major  Issues  yet  to  be  treated.  Their 
work  will  be  embodied  In  reports  to  be  issued 
later  this  year. 

It  Is  our  hope,  expectation  and  position 
that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  In  September  of  this 
year  the  Governors  will  approve  the  structure 
and  major  provisions  of  a  specific  plan. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  simply  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  thne  of  need  Is  not  far  off,  and 
the  political  will  to  assemble  the  parts  of  the 
solution  that  lie  before  us,  and  agree  upon 
the  assembled  whole  as  a  contingency  plan. 
There  are  very  serious  risks,  should  we 
permit  the  doubts  of  one  or  two  governments 
to  keep  the  rest  of  us  from  doing  what  we 
know  should  be  done.  We  have  noted,  In  an 
earlier  portion  of  these  remarks,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  nature  of  those  risks.  We  have 
glimpsed  their  potential  for  world  economic, 
social  and  political  trouble. 

Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  our  discussion 
with  a  statement  of  what  It  is  that  we  seek. 
We  seek  to  assure  ourselves — and  the  rest  of 
the  world— that  when  In  the  course  of  our 
economic  and  social  growth  we  have  need  of 
resenes  as  an  essential  base  for  Interna- 
tional finance  In  all  Its  aspects  we  shall  not 
have  to  retreat  Into  stale  and  timid  and  de- 
structive restrictlonlsm,  for  want  of  means 
to  make  liquid  reserves  available. 

We  seek  an  open,  competitive,  fruitful 
world  economy,  made  up  of  open,  competi- 
tive and  fruitful  national  economies,  as  the 
Indispensable  means  that  will  permit  us,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  get  on  with  the  work 
of  building,  upon  the  basis  of  our  In- 
dividual better  societies,  a  Greater  Society  of 
Nations. 


tion  the  undertaking  of  several  air  strikes 
against  strategic  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam, specifically  against  that  country's 
chief  steel  manufacturing  plants.  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  bravery  of  the  na- 
tion of  Thailand,  in  helping  the  allies' 
efforts  in  southeast  Asia  by  providing 
landing  facilities  for  our  planes  to  strike 
the  Communist  enemy, 

I  might  add  that  it  is  high  time  for 
the  United  States  to  begin  using  the  btUk 
of  its  militarr  resources  and  advantages 
in  southeast  Asia  to  clean  up  this  little 
war,  wiiich  has  dragged  on  all  too  long 
and  taken  all  too  many  of  the  lives  of  our 
young  men.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  win  this  war  and  restore  peace  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  whole  world  admits  that  the  United 
States  is  a  first-rate  nation,  a  world 
power,  and  that  North  Vietnam  is  rated 
so  far  down  the  scale  that  it  is  hardly 
counted.  Yet.  North  Vietnam  has  per- 
petuated hostihties  which  have  been 
drawn  out  to  an  excess,  in  the  face  of  the 
armed  might  of  America  and  our  allies. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  to  the  world 
that  we,  the  world's  first  nation  in  re- 
sources and  military  strength,  cannot 
crush  this  insignificant  nation's  rebel- 
hon  against  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  America 
exerted  its  utmost  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  to  repulse  the  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam,  to  restore  peace  and 
order  and  justice  to  South  Vietnam. 
This  supplemental  appropriation  will  go 
far  to  ensuring  that  America  maintains 
the  strength  and  resolve  to  win. 


IS    OUR    ECONOMY    ENTERING    AN 
AREA    OP   REAL    TROUBLE? 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importance  of  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion   of    America's    Vietnamese    actions 
cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
entire  world,  and  our  vigorous  action 
In   appropriating  supplemental   defense 
funds  shall  positively  assert  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations  that  America's  resolve 
to  defend  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  is 
strong  and  abiding. 
Lately,  I  have  observed  with  satisfac- 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hou.-e  has  voted  to  restore  the  7- 
percent  credit  on  business  investment 
and,  it  is  to  be  ardently  hoped,  restored 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  to  heal  a  wound 
caused  last  year  when  the  administration 
called  for  surgery  upon  the  economic 
body.  In  my  opinion,  the  measures  taken 
last  year  were  far  too  strong,  and,  in  fact, 
the  tax  credit  should  never  have  been 
removed  in  the  first  place. 

By  some  enigmatic  legerdemain  the 
administration  now  hopes  to  convince 
the  American  people,  particularly  the 
business  community,  that  its  experiment 
in  a  controlled  economy  was  a  rip- 
roaring  success.  After  amputating  a 
limb  of  the  economy  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent rushes  back  to  the  Congress  this 
year  to  get  it  sewed  back  on.  However, 
I  am  not  fully  convinced  the  economy 
will  respond. 

Toying  with  the  economy  of  America 
and  therefore  with  the  economy  of  the 
entire  free  world  can  lead  only  to  trouble, 
for  once  the  administration  has  demon- 
strated to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
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that  It  Is  prepared  to  cynically  change 
the  rules  virtually  at  a  moment's  notice, 
we  cannot  fully  expect  business  and  in- 
dustry to  maintain  faith  in  Govern- 
ment's pure  intentions. 

In  fact,  there  are  indications  today 
that  business  Ls  not  prepared  to  place  its 
complete  trust  in  the  credits  again. 
Simply  because  of  a  kind  of  bait  held  out 
to  industry,  we  cannot  honestly  expect, 
with  sure  knowledge  of  success,  that  the 
economy  will  instantly  respond.  Man- 
agement and  investors,  once  snake  bit, 
react  just  as  other  people  would — they 
display  an  understandable  shyness. 

And  if  my  suspicions  are  well  found- 
ed, the  economy  is  entering  an  area  of 
real  trouble.  The  administration,  by  re- 
moving the  credits  last  year,  peaked  out 
the  growth  cycle.  I  have  no  assurances 
the  economy  will  grow  again  quite  so 
luxuriantly  as  before. 


IS  THE  WAR  OVER? 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, conscience  and  honor  compel  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  administration  to- 
day, which  requires  merely  a  yes-or-no 
answer.     Is  the  war  over  in  Vietnam? 

I  must  confess  that  all  public  indica- 
tions point  toward  an  end  to  hostilities 
there,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  topsy- 
turvy way  the  administration  is  han- 
dling the  fighting  in  southeast  Asia. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  administration  had  approved 
the  sale  of  the  strategic,  essential  M-16 
automatic  rifle  to  the  neutralist  nation 
of  Singapore.  And  rumors  persist  that 
the  administration  was  considering  other 
sales  to  other  countries. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  information 
was  made  public  that  the  United  States 
is  lowering  the  production  of  bombs, 
planned  earlier  for  the  Vietnamese  war. 
The  excuse  given  that  there  is  a  surplus 
of  this  ammunition  in  our  depots  in 
South  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  If 
the  bombs  were  not  meant  to  be 
dropped  on  the  Communist  enemy,  why 
were  they  sent  in  the  first  place. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  either  the  United 
States  is  deescalating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, or  the  administration  is  placing 
more  strategic  targets  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  off  limits  to  our  bombers. 
Either  course  would  indicate  even  to  the 
uninitiated  that  the  administration  no 
longer  wants  to  fight  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  this  is  the  course  the  administration 
is  determined  to  take,  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  to  know;  and  America's 
youth,  fighting  and  dying  in  the  jungles 
and  paddies  of  Vietnam,  deserve  to 
know — more,  they  deserve  to  be  brought 
out  with  honor  and  safety.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  determined  no  longer  to 
fight,  then  our  boys  there  should  not  be 


required  to  fight  and  die  for  a  cause 
already  surrendered. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  administration 
has  sold  out  in  southeast  Asia,  after  all 
the  lives  lost,  the  suffering,  and  blood- 
shed of  American  troops,  this  cowardly 
act  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  most 
infamous  appeasement  ever  perpetrated 
on  any  people  throughout  man's  long 
trek  through  world  history.  In  Louisi- 
ana an  appeaser  is  a  man  who  feeds  an 
alligator,  hoping  it  will  eat  him  last. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  the  bigger  the 
alligator  grows  the  more  it  wants  to  eat. 

There  are  ways  to  deal  with  alligators, 
and  there  are  ways  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist aggressors.  America  has  the 
means  to  deal  with  North  Vietnam,  and 
I  call  on  the  administration  to  use  every 
means  available  to  deal  with  the  aggres- 
sor quickly  and  effectively  to  avert 
another  Korea,  another  defeat. 


on  the  other,  to  protect  the  lawless  to 
prey  on  the  honest  and  upright.  I  can- 
not support  such  actions,  and  I  shall  not 
support  any  measure  which  further  cur- 
tails the  rights  of  honest  men. 
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LAWS  ARE  MADE  FOR  HONEST  MEN, 
BECAUSE  THE  LAWLESS  PAY  NO 
MIND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
out  of  the  folklore  of  America,  there  is 
an  adage  which  holds  that — 

Laws  are  made  for  honest  men,  because 
the  lawless  pay  no  mind. 

All  generalities  are  subject  to  error,  of 
course,  but  in  the  case  of  recent  efforts 
to  place  further  controls  on  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  own  and  bear  arms,  it  cer- 
tainly holds  true. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  proposed  bills 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  would 
effectively  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  crimlnfl  and  other  undesirable 
elements  in  our  Nation.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain that  these  measures  would  curtail 
the  use  of  firearms  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses by  law-abiding  citizens. 

This  Is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  proposed  firearms  control  and  gun 
registration  law  would  ultimately  be  a 
law  made  merely  for  the  honest  man,  be- 
cause it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  that  the  lawless  pay  no  at- 
tention to  prohibitions  against  the  use 
of  arms  to  commit  crimes  and  endanger 
the  lives  of  honest  citizens. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  it  bears 
repeating,  that  such  laws  do  violence 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  further  violate  the  rights  of  States 
to  exercise  their  police  powers. 

Actions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  tie  the  hands  of  local  and  State 
law-enforcement  officers  in  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals  should  be  with- 
drawn, rather  than  withholding  from  the 
honest  man  the  last  means  he  has  to 
protect  himself  from  hoodlums,  crimi- 
nals, and  the  mentally  imbalanced. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand  to  deny 
its  citizens  the  right  to  bear  arms,  then, 


M-14  RIFLE  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  buying 
M-16  automatic  rifies  from  a  single  pro- 
ducer since  early  1963,  and  despite  de- 
mands from  Members  of  Congress  that 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  take 
steps  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  second 
producer  of  this  essential  firearm,  4 
years  have  passed  without  action  either 
\o  obtain  the  necessary  production  rights 
for  the  Government  or  to  license  a  sec- 
ond producer. 

On  July  28,  1961,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  in  discussing  the  M-14  rifle 
procurement  program,  made  some  very 
succinct  remarks,  which  I  think  are  ap- 
plicable today  to  the  M-16  program  and 
which  I  think  Mr.  McNamara  might  do 
well  to  heed.    Mr.  McNamara  said: 

I  think  It  Is  a  disgrace  the  way  the  project 
was  handled.  I  don't  mean  particularly  by 
the  Army,  but  I  mean  by  the  Nation. 

This  Is  a  relatively  simple  Job,  to  build  a 
rifle,  compared  to  building  a  satellite  or  a 
lunar  satellite  or  a  missile  system. 

And  yet  this  project  languished  for 
months — years,  actually.  And  I  see  no  excuse 
for  allowing  that  to  continue.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  expect  It  should  be  tol- 
erated In  the  future. 

Now,  after  placing  orders  for  the  M-16 
totaling  700,000  rifles  from  a  sole  pro- 
ducer, I  understand  negotiations  are 
underway  in  the  Pentagon  to  obtain  the 
production  rights  from  Colt's  Inc.,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  an  undetermined 
amount.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  these 
rights  should  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Defense  Department  years  ago  as  a  part 
of  the  original  orders  for  these  weapons. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Defense 
Department's  dealings  for  these  rapid- 
fire  weapons  has  been  characterized  by 
waste  and  delay.  Our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  are  still  calling  for  more  of 
these  rifles,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  were 
they  fully  supphed  to  the  first  Vietnam- 
oriented  training  unit  In  the  Army. 

For  4  years  now,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  buying  Colt-manu- 
factured M-16  automatic  rifles  ex- 
clusively, promising.  In  effect,  to  obtain 
the  services  of  another  producer  di- 
rectly, but  excusing  itself  with  the  plea 
that  it  must  negotiate  with  Colt's  Inc. 
for  the  patent  it  holds.  However,  Fed- 
eral law  gives  the  Defense  Department 
ample  authority  to  obtain  a  second  pro- 
ducer under  title  28,  section  1498  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
whenever  a  product  covered  by  a  patent 
Is  "used  or  manufactured  by  or  for  the 
United  States"  no  suit  can  be  brought 


against  a  manufacturer,  and  the 
patentee's  sole  remedy  is  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  against  the  United 
States.  This  provision  constitutes  in 
essence  compulsory  licensing  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  urged 
that  the  ownership  of  a  patent  should 
not  be  a  deterrent  to  Federal  procure- 
ment on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
told  and  the  press  has  reported  that  the 
M-16  is  the  most  superior  small  arms 
weapon  available  in  the  United  States. 
Secretary  McNamara  demonstrated  his 
belief  In  its  superiority  by  ordering  700,- 
000  of  these  rifles,  although  the  Penta- 
gon's sole  producer  has  back  orders  of 
some  350,000.  Yet,  if  the  M-16  is  the 
best  we  have,  why  have  not  more  been 
built?  Why  has  not  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment provided  for  more  than  one  pro- 
ducer, when  Its  sole  producer  can  turn 
out  about  30,000  a  month?  Why  did  the 
administration  allow  a  heavy  shipment 
to  be  sold  to  neutralist  Singapore,  and 
doubtlessly  negotiations  undertaken  for 
this  essential  weapon  with  other  nations 
all  the  way  from  Brazil  to  Japan? 

This  whole  business  smacks  of  du- 
plicity, and  I  think  It  Is  high  time  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  are 
given  some  straight  answers  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS:  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO 

THE  COVERT  CIA  APPROACH 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascfxl]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  the  floor  this  morning  to  make 
a  brief  armouncement. 

It  should  prove  of  Interest  to  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  followed 
with  growing  concern  recent  newspaper 
reports  of  the  CIA's  activities. 

This  afternoon,  a  group  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  for  open 
supervised  financing  of  certain  American 
activities  abroad. 

This  legislation  Is  Intended  to  suggest 
an  alternative  to  the  continuing  covert 
i-iA  support  of  various  private  under- 
takings which  are  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
Which  both  need  and  deserve  public  sup- 

Our  legislation  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  publicly  controUed  corpora- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Institute  of 
international  Affairs,  which  would 
concern  itself  with  these  problems. 

The  Members  who  are  joining  today 
in  introducing  this  legislation  are:  Rep- 

.pntoff^^'^TJ^"'"^'*^  Zablocki.  Repre- 
sentative Peter  H.  B.  FRELmcHursEN, 
Hepresentative  Donald  M.  Praser.  Rep- 
c!fff"f."^®  ^-  Bradford  Morse,  Repre- 
sentative Edward  R.  Roybal,  Represent- 

v^l^-i^™  ^-  TiWNEY,  Representative 
t'AUL  Pindlet,  and  I. 


I  should  like  to  add  these  brief  com- 
ments: 

First,  the  proposals  outlined  in  our  bill 
stem  largely  from  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  majority  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  serve  on  that 
subcommittee.  During  the  past  5  years, 
our  subcommittee  has  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  various  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy  operations — including  such 
private  overseas  undertakings  as  those 
which  have  received  covert  support  from 
the  CIA.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  providing  public  sup- 
port to  certain  activities  of  this  type.  We 
maintain,  however,  that  this  support 
must  be  given  in  full  public  view,  and 
that  it  should  conform  to  certain  stand- 
ards. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  already  communicated  our  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  and  our  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  three-man  Presidential  com- 
mittee studying  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  composed  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach;  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  W.  Gardner;  and  Richard  Helms 
Director  of  the  CIA. 

Second,  we  do  not  claim  that  our  pro- 
posed legislation  contains  all  the  answers 
to  what  is.  indeed,  a  complex  and  bother- 
some problem.  We  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  will  hold 
hearings  and  examine  that  problem  In 
depth— and  we  will  welcome  any  perfect- 
ing amendments  to  our  bill  which  may 
come  from  such  an  Inquiry. 

And,  third,  we  would  like  to  invite  all 
interested  Members  to  join  with  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  working 
for  its  early  consideration. 


BILL  AUTHORIZING  REIMBURSE- 
MENT BY  FDIC  FOR  EMPLOYEE 
BENFITS 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  $51/2  million  for  its  costs 
of  providing  retirement,  disability,  and 
compensation  benefits  to  its  employees 
in  the  early  days  of  FDIC's  operations 

Between  June  16,  1933,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  was 
established,  and  March  1,  1941,  only 
those  FDIC  employees  who  transferred 
to  its  employ  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies were  covered  by  the  U.S.  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  system.  Em- 
ployees recruited  elsewhere  were  not 
covered. 

Executive  Order  8699  of  March  1  1941 
covered  most  FDIC  positions  into  the 
competitive  classified  civil  service,  thus 
making  those  employees  eligible  for  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  bene- 
fits,  but  no  employed  contributions  to 


the  retirement  fund  were  made  by  the 
FDIC  through  June  30, 1957. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
Amendments  of  1956— title  5.  United 
States  Code,  section  2254 — required  that 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
begirming  after  June  30,  1957,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  employees'  contributions  be 
contributed  from  the  employer's  appro- 
priation or  fund  which  is  used  for  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  pay,  or  compensation. 
Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1958,  FDIC 
has  made  such  employer  contributions, 
but  because  no  provision  was  made  in 
the  act  for  the  payment  of  employer 
contributions  for  the  period  prior  to 
June  30,  1957,  FDIC  has  contributed  no 
share  of  the  cost  of  providing  retirement 
and  disability  benefits  for  its  employees 
from  its  inception  on  June  16,  1933  to 
June  30,  1957. 

The  situation  regarding  employees' 
compensation  benefits  is  that  the  FDIC 
has  made  no  payments  into  the  em- 
ployees' compensation  fund  in  reimburse- 
ment of  compensation  payments  made  to 
its  employees,  nor  borne  any  part  of  the 
costs  of  administering  that  fund 

Prom  1946  to  1963,  the  Comptroller 
General  in  various  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress recommended  that  the  FDIC  as- 
sume all  costs  of  providing  retirement 
disability,  and  compensation  benefits  to 
Its  employees,  including  the  reimburse- 
ment for  all  costs  not  yet  assiuned. 

Shortly  after  its  establishment  In  the 
88th  Congress,  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  held  hearings  to 
consider  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendations. Resulting  therefrom 
was  House  Report  No.  919,  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation— As- 
sumption of  Employees  Benefits  Costs 
and  Change  in  Audit  Dates,"  in  which 
we  recommended  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act  to  re- 
quire the  FDIC  to : 

First.  Pay  into  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  providing  retirement  and 
disability  benefits  for  the  Corporation's 
employees  from  the  Inception  of  FDIC 
June  16,  1933.  through  June  30.  1957' 
plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  to 
date  of  payment. 

Second.  Pay  into  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' compensation  fund  the  total 
amount  of  benefits  paid  to  FDIC  em- 
ployees from  June  16,  1933,  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  amendment,  plus  in- 
terest at  2  percent,  and  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  subsequent  costs  of 
the  Corporation's  employee  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

Third.  Pay  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  a  fair  portion  of  the 
costs  of  administering  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  and  the  employees' 
compensation  fund  from  June  16,  1933; 
and  when  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
were  held  in  1963,  it  was  computed  that 
the  total  estimated  cost  to  the  FDIC 
would  then  amount  to  $5,137,609.91. 
That  amount  has  grown  through  the 
passage  of  time  to  where  the  total  re- 
imbursement to  be  made  by  FDIC  is 
approximately  $5,636,488. 
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March  20,  1967 


The  FDIC  has  consistently  supported 
our  committee's  recommendations  and 
that  of  the  Comptroller  General  that  It 
assume  all  costs  of  providing  retirement, 
disability,  and  compensation  benefits  for 
its  employees.  There  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  Government  for  its  costs, 
and  I  therefore  submit  this  bill  which 
will  empower  it  to  do  so. 


THE  GRANGE  AND  GATT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoaceI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment recently  of  the  master  of  the 
National  Grange  Herschel  D.  Newsom  to 
the  U.S.  team  conducting  GATT  negotia- 
tions in  the  Kennedy  round  is  good  news, 
not  only  to  American  farmers,  but  to 
hungry  people  around  the  world.  Her- 
schel Newsom  realizes  that  we  cannot 
have  adequate  agricultural  production 
either  at  home  or  abroad  without 
adequate  prices. 

The  concern  of  the  Grange  and  its 
proposals  for  the  solution  of  this  world- 
wide problem  are  eloquently  outlined  by 
Newsom  in  the  lead  article  of  the  recent 
pilot  issue  of  Grange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  excellent 
article.  "The  First  Three  Steps  to  'Food 
for  Freedom,"  '  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion, and  insert  in  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

World  Htnger:    The  First  Three  Steps  to 

"Food  for  Freedom" 

(By  Herschel  D.  Newsom) 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they 

shall    be    hungry,    they    shall    fret    them- 
selves, and  curse  their  king  and  their  Cod 

.  .  ." — Isaiah  8:21 

We  have  seen  two  great  nations,  with 
civilizations  as  old  as  recorded  time  and  with 
long  histories  of  surplus  production  in  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  slip  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  they  have  become  food-deflclt  areas. 
The  obstacle  over  which  they  stumbled  was 
agrlcvilture.  Today,  the  great  subcontinent 
of  India  In  political  distress  on  the  brink  of 
being  pushed  Into  the  Communist  orbit 
along  with  all  of  Southeast  Asia  because  of 
the  political  problems  that  come  from  hun- 
gry people. 

Thus,  the  truth  of  the  prediction  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  is  verified  even  in  the  20th 
Century,   as   It   has   often   been   In   the   past. 

Grange  members,  and  all  Americans,  are 
concerned  for  the  developing  of  programs  in 
the  field  of  world  food  needs,  International 
trade  and  agricultural  development  as  never 
before.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the 
Grange  has  worked  hard  to  Improve  rural 
life  and  to  bring  the  United  States  Into  the 
position  of  world  leadership  as  a  producer 
of  foodstuffs  and  agricultural  products.  Our 
challenge  for  the  next  century  Is  to  surpass 
all  our  previous  accomplishments  to  help 
insure  the  world  against  hunger  and  famine 
of  disastrous  proportion. 

We  live  today  In  a  world  of  strange  and 
baffling  paradoxes.  We  know  more  about 
how  to  procUice  and  prepare  high-quality 
food  for  maximum  nutritional  value  than 
at   any   time   in   history;    yet   we   have   the 


bleak  prospect  that  many  jjeople  will  starve 
to  death  this  year,  and  the  prospects  for  an 
adequate  diet  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
world  population  will  become  Increasingly 
dim.  We  know  more  about  nutrition  than 
ever  before,  yet  two-thirds  of  the  world  suf- 
fers from  malnutrition  and  half  the  babies 
born  die  within  five  years  because  of  inade- 
quate and  improper  nourishment.  In  our 
Western  civilization  we  have  developed  the 
best  methods  for  the  distribution  of  food 
In  all  of  history,  yet  a  substantial  part  of 
the  world  is  hungry  simply  because  there  is 
no  marketing  and  transportation  organiza- 
tion capable  of  moving  sufficient  supplies 
Into  the  food-deficit  areas. 

And,  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse"—Pestilence.  War,  Famine  and 
Death-continue  to  rampage  in  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Grange  mem- 
bers in  every  corner  of  the  nation  must 
figuratively  turn  their  plows  into  swords  in 
this  battle  for  survival.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Western  World  and  our  Christian 
civilization  thought  about  the  conquest  of 
these  carriers  of  suffering  and  death  as  the 
de.slrcd  result  of  a  world  evangelical  program 
for  Christianity,  Today,  the  Impending  dis- 
aster has  changed  our  attitude  toward  the 
"Four  Horsemen"  from  that  narrow  theo- 
logical goal  alone  to  a  more  intelligent, 
broader  concept  of  the  social,  moral  and 
political  Imperatives  which  were  Indeed  basic 
in  the  total  Christian  concept,  even  though 
heretofore  too  generally  Ignored. 

We  must  realize  as  a  nation  that  there  Is 
no  greater  peril  to  our  way  of  life,  our 
standard  of  living,  ovir  Christian  concepts  of 
toUil  brotherhood  than  the  threat  inherent 
in  hunger  and  starvation  spreading  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  this  very 
moment,  we  must  face  the  cruel,  inexorable 
fact  that  extinctive  famine  faces  the  great 
masses  of  people  in  India,  even  though  that 
country  has  received  more  food-aid  from 
American  producers  than  any  other  major 
country  during  the  past  two  decades. 

However,  we  must  also  face  the  realistic 
truth  that  continued  and  unlimited  aid  m-ust 
not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  existing  United 
States'  profit  incentives  or  productive  ca- 
pacity In  the  pursuit  of  hasty  decisions  to 
forever  remain  our  "brother's  keeper." 

World  food  relief  and  production  prob- 
lems are  so  vast  that  the  United  States 
should  not  presume  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions alone.  The  fact  that  many  would  be- 
come permanent  objects  of  our  charity  is  not 
so  disturbing  as  the  resultant  failure  of 
recipient  peoples  to  develop  their  own  argri- 
cxilture  and.  consequently,  their  own  econ- 
omy. 

"The  Grange,  which  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  has  been  the  forerunner  in  unified  and 
cooperative  development  of  agriculture  as 
our  own  great  country's  major  industry  and 
the  world's  leader  in  food  production,  must 
now  seek  to  advance  all  our  forces  for  attain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  objective  on  all  fronts, 
domestic  and  InternatlonsJ. 

We  have  three  priorities: 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  prevention  of 
mass  starvation  anywhere.  (Clearly,  in  the 
immediate  situation,  our  great  United 
States  agriculture  capacity  is  our  first  and 
major  concern,  supplemented,  of  course,  by 
the  agricultural  productive  capacity  of  the 
other  developed  countries  of  the  world.) 

2.  Development  of  the  will  to  produce  by 
education  and  demonstration  of  know-how 
in  the  developing  countries  of  the  world — - 
and  In  this,  reasonable  and  adequate  incen- 
tives to  the  producers  themselves  In  the  form 
of  trade  patterns  and  aid  patterns  which 
will  diligently  avoid  destruction  of  markets 
and  consequent  incentives  In  those  develop- 
ing countries  themselves. 

3.  Increasing  domestic  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  all  countries  of  the  world  where  such 
rising  level  of  agricultural  production  will 
clearly  provide  the  necessary  basis  for  their 
own  economic  development. 


In  all  of  the  above.  Grange  must  insist 
that  national  responsibility,  in  cntr  own  or 
any  other  land,  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  both  employment  and  investment  must 
be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  ai'oid  com- 
mitting economic  aggression  on  the  rise  of 
producers  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Our  people  and  our  government,  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  Inescapable  fact  which 
makes  capable  nations  self-sufficient  and  self- 
sustaining— tncenfire.  Individual  and  na- 
tional. No  greater  examples  exist  than  those 
of  West  Germany  and  Japan,  where  Ameri- 
can systems  of  incentive  replaced  their  tra- 
ditional nationalism,  oligarchy  and  subordi- 
nation of  Individual  motivation  to  the  state. 
The  systems  of  collectivism  have  proved  in- 
adequate and  erroneous  in  the  areas  of  nor- 
mal nutritional  sustenance  and  stable  eco- 
nomic productivity  and  prosperity. 

Self-help  is  the  keynote  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  and  the  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  of  1966.  Nations  must  agree  to  do  some- 
thing about  developing  their  own  ability  to 
produce  food  for  themselves.  And.  for  the 
first  time,  birth-control  programs  are  em- 
phasized and  given  special  consideration  In 
this  bill.  Under  the  Act  of  1966,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  given  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  concerning  not  only  the  amounts 
($2.5  billion  each  for  two  years),  but  the 
kind  of  food  which  American  agriculture  is 
to  produce  over  and  above  our  "normal" 
needs. 

The  irrefutable  challenge  is  not  insuper- 
able. The  hungry  people  aren't  going  to 
lie  down  and  starve.  They  will  use 
their  pitiful  resources  to  bring  about 
change — perhaps  violent  change.  Hunger 
is  behind  most  of  the  unrest  in  Africa  and 
Asia. 

The  "have  nots"  of  the  world  are  demand- 
ing a  more  equitable  share  of  the  food  basket. 
They  now  know  that  not  everybody  has  to 
watch  his  family  starve.  If  not  by  peaceful 
and  self-help  means,  they'll  attempt  to  win 
it  by  force.  The  war  on  hunger  by  intel- 
ligent, agriculturally  aware  Americans  is  co- 
lossal In  comparison  to  shooting  wars  In 
which  we  have  engaged  In  Korea  and  Viet 
Nam !  Let  us  not  forget  that  these  areas  were 
Asia's  greatest  food-producing  areas. 

The  concern  of  Americans  should  and  must 
be  deep  In  this  problem.  Sooner  or  later, 
failure  to  make  progress  will  endanger  the 
lives  of  every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

The  United  States  has  the  only  substantial 
reserve  of  wheat  left  in  the  world — and  that 
reserve  constitutes  only  a  half-year's  supply. 
Canada  is  shipping  much  of  its  extra  wheat 
to  Red  China.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  sold  out. 

To  the  non-producing  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  send  more  than  gifts  of  shiploads 
of  foodstuffs.  Scientific  and  technological 
equipment  and  know-how  must  be  exported 
and  NOW.  Until  proven,  American-type  In- 
dividual enterprise  systems,  with  reasonable 
and  equitable  incentives  In  price  are  utilized 
in  the  underdeveloped  or  "developing"  na- 
tions, they  will  not  be  able  to  feed  them- 
selves. If  we  are  forced  to  continue  their 
sustenance,  the  United  States  Itself  faces  dis- 
astrous consequences  In  less  than  one  short 
decade. 

Grange  members  and  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans must  face  the  immutable  warning  that 
the  United  States  can  not  exist  forever  in  al- 
liance with  Its  friendly  and  affluent  interna- 
tional neighbors  as  an  Island  of  abundance 
In  a  sea  of  despair. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TO  BE  COM- 
PLIMENTED ON  APPOINTMENT  OF 
ELLSWORTH  BUNKER  AS  NEW  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 
Mr.   DINGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  IRWIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  could  not  possibly  have  made  a 
better  choice  for  our  new  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  than  he  did  when  he  ap- 
pointed Ellsworth  Bunker  to  that  im- 
portant and  highly  strategic  post. 

Mr.  Bunker  is  a  very  gifted  man,  pos- 
sessing great  patience  and  diplomatic  fi- 
nesse. He  is  skilled  and  tactful  as  a 
negotiator. 

He  is,  without  question,  the  perfect 
choice  for  the  vital  position  to  which 
the  President  named  him. 

In  the  case  of  Ellsworth  Bunker,  this 
Nation  is  particularly  fortimate  to  have 
as  its  new  Ambassador  in  South  Vietnam 
a  man  of  proven  ability  in  the  delicate 
field  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Bunker  demonstrated  his  tremen- 
dous patience,  his  skill  as  a  negotiator, 
and  his  unique  abUity  to  handle  foreign 
affairs  with  delicacy  yet  with  firmness 
and  understanding  by  his  role  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  crisis  of  1965. 

Our  distinguished  new  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  was,  at  that  time,  the 
U.S.  representative  on  the  three-member 
peace  committee  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

It  was  largely  through  Mr.  Bunker's 
diligent  efforts,  during  which  he  called 
upon  every  one  of  his  remarkable  traits 
for  patience,  coolness,  firmness,  and  un- 
derstanding that  free  elections  came  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  following  mili- 
tary intervention. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Bunker's  efforts  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  for  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  there  as  an  official  observer  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  at  the 
time  the  free  elections  were  held. 

Mr.  Bunker  will  serve  us  well  in  his 
extremely  difficult  position  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam.  America 
can  rest  easier  knowing  that  his  talented 
hand  will  be  directing  U.S.  policy  in  that 
troubled  nation. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  should  know 
everything  possible  about  Mr.  Bunker's 
outstanding  backgroimd  and  therefore 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday.  March  16: 

New  Envoy  to  Saigon:  Ellsworth 
Bunker 
Washington,  March  15.— Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker, whose  nomination  as  the  new  American 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson  today  is  re- 
Bkm^^'^  ^°^  ^'*  patience,  tact  and  negotiating 

Mr.  Bunker  will  undoubtedly  find  all  of 
these  qualities  useful  in  coping  with  the 
ntrlgues  of  Vietnamese  politics.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Bunker,  now  an  Ambassador 
at  Large,  was  chosen  for  his  new  post  by  the 
*^esldent  to  preside  over  the  hoped-for  tran- 
sition later  this  year  from  military  to  consti- 
tutional rule  In  South  Vietnam . 

on.  '.^^u ''^'■'  *^°  ^  "^2  years  old,  considered 
,hL?  ^  *''°  leading  diplomatic  trouble- 
sh^irf*,."".  *^^  S*^*«  Department.  He 
rlmln  u^  distinction  with  W.  Averell  Har- 
"man,  who  is  75. 


Vermonter  who  still  maintains  a  600-acre 
farm  at  Putney,  Mr.  Bunker  presente  a  spare 
and  slighUy  forbidding  appearance.  His  hair 
has  turned  almost  completely  white,  and  he 
normally  holds  himself  ramrod  straight  He 
U  slim  and  nearly  6  feet  2  inches  tall. 


TRrCTMPH    IN    DOMINICAN    EEPTTBUC 

Mr.  Bunker's  patience  and  ability  to  re- 
main cool  first  became  widely  known  dur- 
ing the  Dominican  Republic  crisis  of  1965 
when  he  served  as  United  States  representa- 
Uve  on  the  three-member  peace  committee 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

He  was  the  principal  mediator  between 
the  warring  factions,  and  the  ultimate  restor- 
ation of  constitutional  democracy  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was  the  principal  triumph 
of  Mr.  Bunker's  career. 

One  evening  In  the  summer  of  1965  when 
the  Dominican  armed  forces  were  threaten- 
ing to  overthrow  a  provisional  civilian  presi- 
dent whom  Mr.  Bunker  had  managed  to  have 
Installed  after  long  efforts,  a  reporter  sought 
the  United  States  representative  out  in  his 
two-room  suite  in  the  Hotel  Embajador  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  hour  was  very  late,  and  Mr.  Bunker 
received  the  reporter  dressed  in  a  light  blue 
robe.  The  reporter  asked  excitedly  what  Mr 
Bunker  was  going  to  do  to  prevent  another 
coup. 

As  usual  in  his  relations  with  the  press 
Mr.  Bunker  was  very  sparing  with  words  He 
replied  simply  that  he  intended  to  see  the 
Dominican  Armed  Forces  Minister  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  would  discuss  the  matter 
then. 

In  short,  there  was  still  the  possibility  of 
talk.  Mr.  Bunker  eventually  talked  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Dominican  armed  forces  out  of  the 
threatened  coup. 

acclaimed   by    INDIANS 

A  favorite  Joke  in  the  State  Department  at 
the  time  was  the  cllch6  about  the  patience 
of  Job  to  be  changed  to  the  patience  of 
Bunker. 

The  Dominicans  responded  to  his  discreet 
manner  by  nicknaming  him  El  Pato  Macho 
(the  Sly  Fox). 

Mr.  Bunker's  great  strength  as  a  diplomat 
has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  his  being  a 
professional  nonprofes.-'lonal. 

The  independent  stature  and  wealth  he 
acquired  during  30  years  as  a  sugar  industry 
executive  before  President  Truman  first  ap- 
pointed him  ambassador  to  Argentina  In  1951 
has  made  him  relatively  secure  from  the 
worry  of  the  normal  career  diplomat  about 
what  officials  back  in  the  department  In 
Washington  think  about  his  work. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  developed  such 
wide  experience  In  diplomacy  since  1951  that 
he  has  won  the  respect  of  the  career  officers 
Although  reserved  and  spare  with  words 
in  public,  he  Is  reported  to  relax  in  private 
and  to  enjoy  good  conversation. 

He  has  also  often  managed  to  leave  good 
feelings  behind  upon  his  departure 

When  Mr,  Bunker  first  became  Ambassador 
to  New  Delhi  in  1956,  relations  between  the 
united  States  and  India  were  delicate  because 
of  disagreements  over  the  American  inter- 
vention in  Lebanon  and  other  cold  war  Is- 
sues. 

Vl'hen  Mr.  Bunker  left  New  Delhi  In  1961 
American  aid  to  India  had  risen  to  $3  8- 
mllllon.  President  Eisenhower  had  visited 
India  in  1959  and  good  relations  had  been 
established  on  a  solid  basis. 

"It's  no  exaggeration  to  say,"  the  Indian 
Express  commented  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, "that  his  work  has  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  closer  relationship  to  which 
both  countries  are  looking  forward." 

In  1962.  Mr.  Bunker  subsequently  played 
a  principal  role  In  averting  war  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  by  mediating  the 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  over  West 
Iran,  at  that  time  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Mr.   Bunker   was    born   May    11,    1894,   In 
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Yonkers,  N.Y.  He  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Yale  In  1916. 

His  first  wife,  the  former  Harriet  Allen 
Butler,  died  In  1964.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren. 

In  January  of  1965.  Mr  Bunker  married 
Carol  C.  Laise,  the  current  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Nepal.  When  not  on  official 
business,  Mr.  Bunker  has  since  made  his 
home  in  Katmandu. 


OVERHAUL  OUR  TAX  LAWS 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Tenzer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  6  years  and  particiularly  during 
the  past  6  months,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  Heller  plan  and  other  plans  for 
tax  sharing  with  the  States.  While  such 
proposals  merit  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  I  want  to  caution  my 
colleagues  against  "buying  a  pill  to  re- 
lieve the  pain,  while  allowing  the  malady 
to  linger  on." 

We  must  not  take  the  course  of  least 
resistance  when  it  comes  to  modernizing 
our  tax  laws.  We  dare  not  overlook  the 
need  for  tax  relief  to  individuals  and 
follow  those  who  advise  an  oversimplifi- 
cation of  a  very  complex  problem. 

The  burden  of  local  taxes  on  home- 
owners and  rent  payers  is  causing  a 
serious  threat  to  the  stabihty  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  burden  of  rising  taxes  on  our 
low-  and  middle-income  families  is  serv- 
ing to  take  them  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  our  economy. 

Our  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
amended,  has  become  a  hodgepodge  of 
laws  and  regulations — our  tax  laws  are 
woven  into  crazy  quilt  patterns.  Re- 
vision and  modernization  of  the  tax  laws, 
though  a  monumental  undertaking,  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  again  during  the  90th 
Congress,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
One  of  my  bills  seeks  to  reduce  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  from  27 »2  to  20  per- 
cent over  a  period  of  3  years.  This  and 
other  tax  loopholes,  it  is  estimated,  cost 
our  Treasury  some  40  billions  of  dollars 
annually  in  tax  revenue. 

Forty  billions  of  dollars  is  a  startling 
figure.  It  would  be  more  startling  if  in 
fact,  the  estimated  loss  to  our  Treasuiy 
is  understated,  and  it  would  be  equally 
startling  if  the  estimate  was  somewhat 
overstated.  While  many  of  our  tax 
statutes  were  written  to  serve  special  in- 
terests and  are  pock  marked  by  tax  loop- 
holes, history  reveals  that  once  a  special 
privilege  is  created  it  becomes  diflBcult  to 
take  that  special  privilege  away. 

Whenever  a  tax  reform  is  proposed 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  bringing  tax 
relief  to  individuals — such  as,  increasing 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,000— we  invariably  run  up 
against  the  argument  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  proposal  and  the  resulting  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tax  loopholes  and  other 
special  privileges  have  produced  an  In- 
equitable tax  burden  on  taxpayers  In  the 
middle-Income  and  low-Income  brackets 
and  on  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
Forty  billion  dollars  annually  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  win  the  war  on  pov- 
erty; to  rebuild  our  cities;  educate  every 
child  without  further  increasing  local 
taxes;  and  provide  the  hospital  beds  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  proposing  a 
major  overhaul  of  our  tajc  laws  through 
the  creation  of  an  Independent  commis- 
sion— a  Commission  on  Unequal  Taxa- 
tion— to  correct  the  inequities  in  our  tax 
laws.  By  the  proposal.  Congress  would 
authorize  and  mandate  this  Commission 
to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  our  tax 
laws — seek  to  plug  loopholes  and  reduce 
the  burden  of  taxes  on  our  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger],  who  is  also  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution to  create  a  Commission  on  Un- 
equal Taxation.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  shares  my 
sentiments  as  to  the  plight  of  the  mid- 
dle-, low-,  and  fixed-income  taxpayers. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues wUl  work  with  us  toward  achiev- 
ing the  desired  result— a  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  tax  laws. 

Pending  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission by  Congress  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  study  and  survey  to  overhaul 
our  tax  laws,  middle-,  low-,  and  fixed-in- 
come taxpayers  need  some  immediate  re- 
lief. That  is  why  I  am  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  a  package  of  tax  bills — a  series 
of  amendments  to  our  tax  laws  designed 
to  answer  some  of  the  pressing  needs 
outlined  above. 

I  recommend  that  such  a  tax  package 
include  the  following  amendments: 

First.  To  increase  the  personal  tax 
exempUon  from  $600  to  $1,000.  I  first 
sponsored  such  a  measure  on  June  8, 
1965  and  have  again  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  90th  Congress.    See  H.R.  6559. 

Second.  To    Increase    deductions    for 

child-care  expenses  of  working  mothers. 

Third.  To  provide  a  deduction  for  the 

costs  of  higher  education  on  a  sliding 

scale  based  on  income. 

Fourth.  To  provide  a  Federal  tax 
credit  for  a  percentage  of  local  property 
taxes  which  exceed  5  percent  of  a  tax- 
payer's net  income  and  a  similar  credit 
for  tenant's  based  on  25  percent  of  their 
rent — the  Nickerson  plan. 

Fifth.  To  reduce  the  oil  depletion  and 
other  depletion  allowances.  I  first  in- 
troduced this  legislation  on  September 
22.  1966.  and  have  again  sponsored  it 
in  the  90th  Congress— H.R.  3803. 

Sixth.  To  establish  a  Commission  on 
Unequal  Taxation,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legLslative  and  executive 
branches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9.  1967,  County 
Executive  Eugene  H.  Nickerson,  Nassau 
County.  N.Y..  suggested  a  national  prop- 
erty tax  relief  plan  for  homeowners  and 
tenants.  I  have  been  studying  the  Nick- 
erson plan  and  because  it  brings  relief 
to  individuals.while  the  Heller  plan  pro- 


vides for  tax  sharing  with  States,  I  will 
soon  siponsor  legislation  to  translate  the 
Nickerson  plan  Into  law.  I  want  to  fis- 
sure my  constituents  that  all  worthwhile 
tax  proposals  will  receive  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  Nickerson  plan  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  providing  Immediate 
relief  to  those  persons  who  face  a  real 
hardship  as  a  result  of  soaring  local 
taxes.  It  is  the  only  variation  of  the 
tax-sharing  concept  which  brings  im- 
mediate and  direct  relief  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Local  taxes  are  not  geared  to  "the 
ability  to  pay"  but  rather  the  burden  is 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  a  tax  on 
real  property — the  most  regressive  of  all 
taxes.  Yet  the  growing  demand  for  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level  has  forced  local 
taxes  to  skyrocket,  creating  an  inequi- 
table burden  on  local  property  owners 
and  tenants. 

The  Nickerson  plan  accomplishes  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  various  tax-sharing 
plans  by  enabling  local  government  to 
modernize  Its  taxing  procedures  while 
the  Federal  Government  will  provide 
some  tax  relief  for  the  Individual  tax- 
payer. 

To  explain  the  Nickerson  plan  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  the  Nassau  County  executive  on  his 
forward-looking  tax  proposal : 

A  Propos.'vl  for  a  National  Propeett  Tax 
Relief  Plan  for  Propertt  Owners  and 
Tenants 

(By  Evigene  H.  Nickerson,  county  executive 
of  Nassau  County) 

I.  THE  CRISIS  OP  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT;  THK 
HEAVY  BURDENS  PLACED  ON  THE  RESHJENTIAL 
PROPERTY  OWNER  AND  TENANT  BECAUSE  OP 
HIGH  TAXES  AND  REGRESSIVE  EFFECTS  OP  OUR 
PRESENT  INCOME  TAX  STSTEM 

Municipal  government  In  the  United 
Stiites  Is  undergoing  a  crisis  of  monumentaa 
proportions.  Unfortunately,  the  major 
burden  of  tills  crisis  Is  borne  by  one  segment 
of  our  citizens — the  residential  property 
owner  whose  prof>erty  taxes  have  sky- 
rocketed in  order  that  local  government  may 
meet  Its  ever-Increasing  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  tenant  too,  must  pay  his 
share  of  property  taxes,  which  in  his  case.  Is 
passed  along  to  him  by  the  landlord  as  part 
of  tlUs  rent.  It  bas  been  fairly  estimated 
that  25%  of  rent  payments  represent  real 
property  taxes. 

Our  present  urbanized  society  has  placed 
local  government  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  problems  which.  In  creation  and 
solution,  are  really  nation-wide.  Our  atten- 
tion is  now  drawn  to  the  effort  to  secure 
better  education  and  better  housing  for  all 
our  citizens,  equality  of  opportunity,  better 
police  protection,  better  transportation,  clean 
water  and  clean  air.  These  are  but  some  of 
the  myriad  of  problems  created  by  rapid 
growth  In  population  In  our  suburban  areas 
and  shifts  within  the  population  of  our 
large  central  cities. 

Many  of  the  burdens  of  local  government 
are  Imposed  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments with  little  or  no  provision  for  their 
cost.  In  Nassau  County,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  increased  expenditures  are  due 
to  factors  over  which  the  County  has  abso- 
lutely no  control. 

Whereas,  In  1957,  non-controllable  Nassau 
County  expenditures  supported  by  the  prop- 
erty tax  amoimted  to  only  37  7..  of  all  such 
expenditures,  in  1967.  this  total  has  reached 
55 '.i.  That  means  that  more  than  one-half 
of  our  present  County  taxes  are  beyond  the 


control  of  County   government.    The  same 
holds  true  for  other  local  governments. 

The  spiral  of  ever-Increasing  taxes  con- 
tinues with  each  passing  year.  The  Increase 
of  county,  town  and  special  district  taxes  in 
Nassau  County  for  1967,  as  compared  to  1966. 
w.-is  $37' J  million  for  a  percentage  Increase 
of  23  3'^:  In  Just  one  year!  Total  school  taxes 
were  up  $19.6  million  In  1966-67,  as  compared 
to  1965-66,  for  a  10.1';  Increase.  (Unpub- 
lished data,  Nassau  County  Department  of 
Assessment.] 

This  is  not  Just  a  problem  of  Nassau 
County  or  New  York  State.  Local  govern- 
mental costs  are  constantly  rising  across  the 
entire  United  States  and  so  are  the  burdens 
of  property  taxes.  During  the  period  of  1962 
to  1965.  state  and  local  expenditures  for  the 
entire  United  States  were  up  28 'r,  and  total 
property  taxes  were  up  22'",,.  [U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics. Survey  of  Current  Business,  July, 
1966.  p.  22.) 

If  this  trend  continues  unabated,  owning  a 
home  In  a  suburban  area  such  as  Nassau 
County  wlU  soon  become  economically  un- 
feasible for  aU  but  the  wealthiest.  And  as 
taxes  go  up.  so  will  rents,  thus  Increasing  the 
burden  carried  by  low  and  middle  Income 
tenants.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  this  trend.  State  and  federal  aid  to  local 
government  has  been  Increasing  but  not  at  a 
sufficient  rate.  Innovations  for  tax  sharing 
such  as  the  Heller  Plan,  proposed  by  a  Demo- 
crat but  drawing  praise  and  hope  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  seem  to  be  fore- 
closed at  this  time  due  to  heavy  defense 
spending.  In  any  case,  remedies  such  as  the 
Heller  Plan  are  not  directed  towards  the 
burden  of  taxes  carried  by  any  particular 
class  of  homeowners  or  tenants.  Its  benefits 
would  go  to  the  rich  property  owner  or  ten- 
ant as  well  as  the  poor.  Other  tax  forms  such 
as  sales  and  excise  taxes  are  distinctly  regres- 
sive In  nature  and  inappropriate  for  local 
governments. 

Were  the  burden  of  property  taxes  fairly 
and  equitably  distributed,  many  of  ova  resi- 
dential property  owners  could  probably  han- 
dle the  ever-Increasing  costs  with  only  a 
small  degree  of  hardship.  But  the  multi- 
plicity of  taxing  and  assessing  districts  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion received  makes  the  local  property  tax 
a  source  of  harsh  Inequity  and  a  severely 
regressive  tax  as  actually  applied.  Particu- 
lar hardship  Is  Inflicted  on  our  relatively  low 
income  groups. 

Even  if  assessments  were  equalized,  the 
property  tax  would  still  be  unfair  to  many 
taxpayers.  The  property  tar  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  blind  tax.  Not  only  has  It  no 
eyes.  It  has  no  heart.  It  Is  arbitrarily  im- 
posed upon  the  rich  and  upon  home  owners 
who  face  the  difficult  task  of  earning  suffi- 
cient income  to  meet  the  dally  requirements 
of  their  families,  while  keeping  up  with 
heavy  interest  payments  and  living  In  metro- 
politan areas  which  lead  the  nation  In  cost 
of  living.  It  Is  even  more  unfair  to  the 
widows  and  retired  couples  with  fixed  or  de- 
clining incomes. 

More  distinctions  and  Inequities  exist  in 
suburban  and  rural  areas  than  in  our  cities. 
Whereas  everyone  In  a  city  pays  the  same  tax 
rate  and  receives  the  same  services,  this  Is 
not  true  for  other  municipalities.  Due  to 
differences  In  assess€Kl  values,  two  taxing  dis- 
tricts even  within  the  same  county  may 
service  the  same  number  of  persons  and 
spend  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  such  services,  but  have  widely 
varying  tax  rates.  Two  school  districts  In 
Nassau  County  Illustrate  this.  In  the  Sea- 
ford  School  Dl:;trict.  there  Is  the  sum  of 
$21,249  of  assessed  full  valuation  for  each 
child  In  school;  whereas  In  the  Preeport 
School  District,  for  each  school  child,  there 
Is    an    assessed    full    valuation    of    $38,773. 


Both  school  districts  spend  approximately 
$850  In  operating  expenses  for  each  school 
child.  Seaford,  In  addition,  receives  a  66.8% 
state  aid  contribution  to  school  costs-  Free- 
port  receives  only  39.7%.  But  Seaford  prop- 
erty owners  paid  a  school  property  tax  in 
1967  of  $23.87  per  $1,000  of  full  value  whereas 
the  Preeport  property  owner  paid  a  tax  of 
only  $18.26  per  $1,000  of  full  value. 

The  second  and  perhaps  the  major  In- 
equity of  the  property  tax  is  that  when 
coupled  with  the  present  Income  tax  system 
it  Is  applied  In  a  distinctly  regressive  man- 
ner. WhUe  the  Income  tax  Itself  is  a  pro- 
gressive tax,  taking  a  higher  percentage  of 
tax  as  the  Income  of  the  taxpayer  rises,  the 
deduction  operates  in  a  regressive  way  This 
Is  because  the  greater  the  Income  of  a  tax- 
payer, the  greater  is  his  tax  rate  and  the 
greater  is  his  tax  benefit  as  a  result  of  being 
allowed  to  deduct  his  property  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year.  Here  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  tenant— unlike  his 
home-owning  cousin— receives  no  tax  bene- 
fit at  all.  He  may  not  deduct  any  portion  of 
his  rent  as  representing  property  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  In  the  65%  tax 
bracket  (taxable  earnings  of  approximately 
$100,000),  two-thirds  of  his  property  taxes 
are  paid  for  by  the  federal  government  In 
other  words,  although  two  taxpayers  may 
pay  the  same  amount  of  property  taxes  to 
the  local  tax  authorities,  the  taxpayer  with 
the  larger  income  will  actually  pay  a  lower 
out-of-pocket  dollar  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  federal  government  picks  un 
the  difference.  ^ 

Some  case  histories  based  on  information 
from  the  records  of  the  Nassau  County  De- 
partment  of  Assessment  Illustrate  the  effect 
of  these  Ineqtiltles. 

At  a  recent  County  budget  hearing  Mr 
Jones  arose  to  proclaim  his  indignation  at 
having  to  pay  $997.30  In  local  property  taxes 

°f  .^0^^'''°°°  ^°'^^  *"  Manhasset,  assessed 
at  $8,800.  (In  Nassau  County,  real  property 
is  assessed  at  approximately  one-third  of  full 
value)  Mr.  Jones,  however,  has  a  $15  000 
taxable  net  Income  (approximately  $25  000 
gross  income).  After  taking  his  deduction 
on  his  federal  and  state  Income  tax  returns 
for  real  property  taxes.  Mr.  Jones  received 
a  tax  benefit  of  $350.  His  actual  net  cost  of 
property  taxes  Is  only  $648.  or  iV^%  of  his 
taxable  net  Income. 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  at  the  same  budget 
hearing  paid  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  taxes  as  did  Mr.  Jones,  But  he 
\Ta^  •i°'°°°  ^°°'''  '"^  Elmont.  assessed  at 
»6,40<)     Because  of  higher  school  and  special 

?if  ^  .L^.*''   '■^'*^'   ^^   1°<=^'    property   taxes 
^n^tTn^-     H°''«^«.  ^s  gross*^  income  !s 

h.f!fl;   ?°  ^.^  ^^  returns,  he  receives  a  tax 
benefit  of  only  $240.     As  a  result,  his  actual 

taxable  net  Income. 

in^'  °"°.^  """^  "'■■  C*"  "^e  in  nelghbor- 
rlL  ^^v,*''  """  '^"  development  In  Her- 
F^n^rt^l  assessed  at  the  same  $6,900. 
woperty  taxes  on  both  houses  are  $998  15 
fnr!  '"f  Pjijch  as  Mr.  Burns  has  a  gross  in-' 
m^  'l^-OOO  and  a  taxable  net  Income  of 
com?^'  1  '■^'=«'^es  a  federal  and  state  In- 
teflssfivo^'^^f.*  °'  '^^^^  «'«  °«t  property 
Howlver  Mr  ^r^^"  °'  ^'^  ^^^^""'^  °«^  ''^<=°'«« 
veaT«nHx  ■  'r*"  *"°^  °'^'y  »10'0«>  per 
Hu  f^^  K  *^/  taxable  net  Income  of  $6,(W0. 
HU  tax  benefit  Is  only  $240,  making  the  ac- 

2  5-Thr.''^J.'^^  P^°P*"y  tax%760.  or 
i-i^  c  of  his  taxable  net  Income. 

hom«  ?°*  ""?  ^-  ^^  '''^^  °wn  a  $25,000 
Prn.,^'^^^^^   **  »«'°°0-     Mr-  D°e   lives   in 

to  thrvm'^°°-^2-    '^"*'  ^-  R°«.  Who  lives 
Vrotlv^T  ?^  ^""'y^  Harbor,  has  local 
M         taxes  of  only  $797  12 

Nwk  ®»,^°  "'®''  ^  ^'^  apartment  In  Great 
"ect.    His    rent    for    the    year,    excluding 
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garage,  is  $2,000.  His  gross  Income  is  $10  000 
a  year  with  a  taxable  net  Income  of  about 
$6,500.  Since  25%  of  his  rent  may  be  at- 
tributed to  property  taxes,  his  cost  for  prop- 
erty taxes  is  $500  or  7%%  of  his  taxable  net 
income.  Mr.  Green  pays  $1,500  per  year  for 
his  apartment  In  Mlneola,  but  his  gross  in- 
come Is  only  $6,000,  with  a  taxable  net  In- 
come of  about  $3,000.  He  therefore  pays  $375 
or  12>4%  of  his  taxable  net  Income  In  real 
property  taxes.  Neither  Mr.  Brown  nor  Mr 
Green  receive  any  tax  benefit  under  the 
present  system. 

Inequities   such   as   cited    above    are    in- 
evitable In  rural  and  suburban  areas  where 
property    taxes    are    Imposed    by    numerous 
small  governmental  units  with  separate  tax 
and  assessment  bases.    And  even  where  there 
is  only  one  tax  rate  and  one  base  of  assess- 
ment, such  as  New  York  City  and  other  large 
cities    the  regressive  nature  of  the  property 
tax  when  combined  with  the  Income  tax  de- 
duction still  creates  hardship  and  inequities 
»v,  \,     becoming  generally  recognized   that 
the  burden  of  property  taxes  on  residential 
property  owners  must  be  alleviated  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  make  home  owning  feasible 
for  the  average  citizen  and  not  Just  for  the 
very  wealthy  and  if  the  lower  Income  tenant 
is  not  to  be  overburdened.     Attention  has 
been    paid,    up    until    now,    mostly    to    the 
elderly   home   owner.     In   New   York   State 
local  governments  are  authorized  to  grant 
50%  tax  exemptions  to  persons  who  are  65 
years  or  older  with  annual  Incomes  of  not 
over  $3,000,  and  who  have  owned  their  homes 
§°467  )  '^^*  ^"^  ^^"^'     *^*'  Property  Tax. 
Such  an  exemption,  however,  aids  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons  and,  In  fact    be- 
cause of  the  too-low  income  restriction    aids 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  elderly 
themselves.    Furthermore.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  provision  for  state  or  federal  aid  to  the 
local  government  granting  this  exemption 
this  form  of  exemption  burdens  the  rest  of 
the  property  owners  and  tenants  who  must 
pay  somewhat  higher  taxes  to  make  up  the 
lost  tax  revenue. 

We    In    Nassau     County    wholeheartedly 
granted  this  exemption  in  order  to  relieve 
the  heavy  tax  burden  carried  by  our  elderly 
citizens.    But  we  recognize  that  It  does  not 
go  nearly  far  enough  In  alleviating  the  heavy 
burdens  of  property  taxes.     It  also  falls  to 
take  account  of  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
federal  Income  tax  system  In  respect  to  de- 
ductions for  Items  such  as  property  taxes 
in   fact,   such   an   exemption   may   increase 
federal  tax  revenues  while  decreasing  local 
government  revenues.    Without  a  change  in 
such  system,  all  efforts  toward  relief  of  un- 
due burdens  such   as  those  falling  on  the 
elderly  with  small  or  fixed  Incomes  must  be 
borne  by  local  government.     In  the  mean- 
time,  wealthy  taxpayers  continue  to  have  a 
large  percentage  of  their  property  taxes  effec- 
tively paid  for  by  the  federal  government 

Wisconsin  has  evolved  a  creative  approach 
utilizing  the  state  Income  tax,  toward  al- 
leviating  the   property   tax   burden   on   the 

ml^lH^.t".^^"-  "^^  Legislature  has  deter- 
mined that,  for  the  elderly  citizens  with  an 
income  of  $3,000  or  less,  property  taxes  ex- 
ceeding 5%  of  gross  income  are  a  hardship. 
The  state  therefore,  reimburses  all  eligible 
citizens— homeowners  or  renters— where 
property  taxes  exceed  that  figure  by  grant- 
ing a  state  Income  tax  credit.  In  Wisconsin 
the  state  bears  the  entire  burden  of  limitine 
property  taxes  which  have  become  an  unjust 

^Zn^.  V}t  ^^  ^^^  ^^°^flt  of  spreading 
the  cost  Of  the  program  over  a  larger  popu- 
lation rather  than  Just  on  the  local  commu- 
nity  Itself. 

Public  and  publicly  aided  housing  for  ten- 
or 1  .??  ?"^°  benefited  by  tax  exemptions 
or  partial  tax  exemptions  for  the  owners  or 
operators   of  these  projects,   but  this  Is  an 
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Inadequate  solution  for  most  of  our  renter» 
who  live  In  privately  owned  and  flnanc«sd 
housing.  In  addition,  it  too  places  an  undue 
burden  on  the  remainder  of  property  owners 
who  must  make  up  this  lost  revenue. 

New  programs  must  be  developed  which 
will  Include  all  persons  of  relatively  low  and 
middle  Income  other  than  Just  the  elderly 
and  publicly  housed.    The  federal  and  state 
governments  must  share  the  costs  because 
such  programs  are  clearly  beyond  the  means 
of  most  local  governments.    Such  programs 
would  enable  local  government  to  finance 
Itself  without  undue  hardship  on  the  vast 
number  of  home  owners  and  tenante  who 
are  now  being  strained  to  the  utmost.    Home 
ownership  should  continue  to  be  a  possibility 
for   the   millions   now   owning   homes   and 
struggling  to  keep  them  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lions   of    young    famUles    who    continue    to 
dream   of  an   eventual   home  of   their  own 
Something  will  be  removed  from  the  fiber  of 
America  if  these  people  are  foreclosed  from 
home   ownership.     And   the   plight   of   the 
tenant  must  not  be  forgotten.     He  too  de- 
serves  equitable  treatment  In  order  to  allert- 
ate  hardships  brought  about  by  high  rents 
n  comparison  to  income  and  discrimination 
in  tax  treatment  which  denies  him  any  tax 
benefit  at  all.  ^ 


n,  A  PLAN  TO  RELIEVE  THE  BUbdens  OP  PROP- 
ERTY TAXES  BY  ESTABLISHING  AN  OPTIONAL 
PROPEBTY  OWNERS  TAX  CREDIT  AND  TENANTS- 
TAX    CREDIT 

Property  taxes  are  presently  arbitrarily  Im- 
i^'r^pl,^^^.  °1'^'  ^"^^  °^  property  Value 
t^v^n  ^°S  ^  ^^  ^*^^  ^^««««^  value  in  the 
taxing  Jurisdiction.     No  allowance  or  consld- 

^?H  K.  *^  ^"^^  ^  ^^'"^y  to  pay  or  to  the 
hardship  Involved. 

The  actual  property  tax  paid  by  almost  aU 
taxpayers  Is  not  really  the  check  paid  to  the 
various  local  tax  receivers.     As  noted  in  part 

texT.^p'Jf.  "V"^  ^°'  property  taxes  recVve 
tax  benefite  of  varying  degrees  because  prop- 
for^in^//'  deductible  frx>m  gross  in^me 
;^i?.       t  ^^  purposes.     But  because  of  the 

f^^7t  '■"'^l"'^  °^  ""^  ^^^'^J  »°d  state 
!S^  f  ^"^  systems,  these  tax  benefits  are  de- 
■^^  .       *  /^egressive  manner.    The  wealthy 

^,K^t  .*  n°  °'  ^°^''  ^  '^^^J^"  '••selves  I 
substantially  higher  tax  benefit  than  the 
lower  or  middle  income  man  In  a  20  or  30% 
tax  bracket;  with  exactly  the  same  assess- 
ment and  tax  rate,  the  wealthy  man  ends  un 

And  It  must  be  noted  that  the  tenant,  25% 
of  Whose  rent  represents  property  taxes  re^ 
celves  no  tax  benefit  at  all.  J  «*«,  re- 

It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  net  property  taxes,  or,  that  por- 
tion of  a  person's  rent  which  represents  his 
share  of  property  taxes,  which  exceed  five  per 
wl'^  K  ^  taxable  net  income  are  a  hardship 
Which  Should  be  alleviated  If  such  persons 
are  to  remain  homeowners  without  great 
difficulty,  if  others  are  to  be  encourag^  to 
aspire  to  home  ownership,  and  if  lower  In- 
oome  tenants  are  to  keep  their  burdens  with- 
in  iimite. 

Presently,  a  person  with  a  taxable  net  in- 
come of  $6,000  (gross  earnings  of  appro^- 
mately   $10,000).   who   Is   assessed   $1  OW   In 

liZTr^o^l^^- J'^'^^  *  °"  property  tax  of 
$760  or  12.5%  of  his  taxable  net  income  aUer 

^^^IT^  T  ^^^^^  ^°'^  ^^^  i'l'^ome  'tlx 
benefits.  But,  a  person  with  the  same  prop- 
erty ux  earning  $13,000  in  taxable  net  In- 
come (approximately  $20,000  In  gross  Income) 
pays  $660  In  net  property  taxes  or  only  5% 
^f  o  n^^^^''^^  °^*  Income.  A  person  earning 
*  ^^T.^''  ^""^^^^  ""^^  income  (gmss  Incomf 
of  $30,000)  would  pay  only  $620  In  net  prop- 
erty taxes-only  3i,i%  of  his  taxable  net 
income. 

The  regressive  effect  of  the  deduction  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  real  property  taxes  could— 
and  should— be  alleviated  by  giving  the  rela- 
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lively  low  or  middle  Income  property  owner 
an  opUonal  credit  on  his  federal  and  state 
Income  taxes  for  real  property  taxes  paid 
wliich  would  Bubstautlally  reduce  this  in- 
equity. For  the  tenant  who  Is  not  even 
allowed  a  deduction  under  present  law  for 
his  share  of  property  taxes,  a  credit  should 
be  allowed  which  would  give  him  relief  In 
hardship  situations.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  already  used  the  tax  credit  approach  in  a 
limited  way  in  order  to  ease  the  tax  burden 
on  elderly  citizens. 

The  overage  between  a  person's  actual  real 
property  taxes,  or  his  attributed  share  if  he 
is  a  tenant,  and  five  percent  of  his  taxable 
net  Income  should,  in  large  part,  be  reduced 
by  federal  and  state  income  Uix  credits.  In 
appropriate  situatioixs.  preseatly  non-taxable 
Income,  such  as  interest  on  tax  exempt 
Bocurities.  pensions,  social  security  payments. 
aUmony  and  supplementary  welfare  assist- 
ance may  be  added  to  taxable  net  income  In 
order  that  a  property  owner  or  tenant's  real 
ability  to  pay  may  be  better  gauged.  Rather 
than  have  the  entire  overr-ge  allowed  a.s 
credits  on  the  federal  and  state  Income  tax 
returns,  it  is  proposed  that  only  80  :  of 
this  overage  be  allowed.  An  80 'i  credit 
would  allow  a  person  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  local  government.  His  property 
taxes,  if  he  Is  a  property  owner  would  In- 
crease as  the  local  tax  rate  Increases,  but 
only  In  a  minor  proportion.  However,  It  Is 
felt  that  this  minor  Increase  would  serve  as 
a  'brake'  to  unlimited  .speiuiinir  on  the  local 
level.  Such  a  person  would  not  be  getting 
a  "free  ride"  as  taxes  go  up  while  his  In- 
come remains  steady.  He  would  still  retain 
Incentive  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  local 
government  and  compel  It  to  act  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner. 

The  overage  to  be  allowed  as  credits  would 
be  divided  between  credits  granted  by  both 
the  federal  and  state  governments  on  a  3:1 
ratio— the    federal    government    granting    a 
credit    of    three-quarters    of    the    allowable 
overage  and  the  state  granting  a  tax  credit 
of   one-quarter.     Thus,   a   person   who   now 
pays  $500  more  in  net  property  taxes  than  5'- 
of    his   taxable   net   Income   would   have   an 
allowable    overage   of   $400    (80-;>    of   »500). 
The  federal  government  would  allow  him  a 
credit  of  $300  (75%  of  $400).  and  the  state 
government  would  allow  him  a  $100  credit 
(25''i  of  $400). 
Optional  tax  credit  for  propcrti;  oirnerx 
Under   the   Tax   Relief   Plan   as   here   pro- 
posed, the  local  property  taxpayer  would  con- 
tinue  to   pay   his   local  property   tax  bill   In 
full  and  the  tenant  would  pay  his  rent  as  be- 
fore.    Local  governments  would  budget  and 
raise   revenues.   Just    as   they   do   now.     The 
present   property   tax   deduction   from   gross 
revenue    for   federal   and   state   Income   tax 
purposes  for  property  owners  would  continue. 
But   an   optional   property   tax  credit  would 
be  offered  to  one-family  residential  property 
owners  who  reside  in  their  homes.     They  will 
compute    their    taxes    as    present,    and.    If 
ellstble   for   the   credit   plan,   will   apply   the 
credit   to    their    tax   due.      In   actuality,    tor 
taxpayers    paying    $1,000    In    property   t.ixes. 
only  those   having  a   taxable  net  Income  of 
$11,000     (gross     Income     of     approximately 
$17^500)    or   less    would    be    eligible   for    the 
credit  plan  In  reference  to  their  federal  In- 
come  tax.     If    the   property   taxes   paid    are 
only  $600,  then  only  a  person  having  a  tax- 
able  net   income   of   $7,000    (approximately 
$11,000  gross  Income)   or  less  would  be  elig- 
ible for  the  federal  Income  tax  credit  plan. 
Where  the  property  tax  Is  only  $400,  only 
persons   with   a  $5,000   taxable   net   Income 
(gross   Income   of   under  $10,000)    would   be 
eligible  for  a  credit. 

The  optional  property  tax  credit  would  be 
computed  as  follows : 

1.  The  taxpayer  fills  out  his  tax  return  as 
he   does    praaently.     (A    husband   and   wife 
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would,  if  living  together,  have  to  file  a  Joint 
return) . 

2.  He  adds  the  amount  of  property  taxes 
actually  paid  or  accrued,  and  allowable  as 
a  deduction,  to  the  taxable  Income  as  it  ap- 
pears on  his  tax  return.  As  noted  on  page 
13,  supra,  certain  non-taxable  items  such  as 
interest  on  tax  exempt  securities,  pensions, 
social  security  payments,  alimony  and  sup- 
plementary welfare  assistance  would  also  be 
added. 

3.  He  computes  bTv  of  the  sum  of  his  tax- 
able net  Income  plus  property  taxes  (Item  2). 

4.  The  5',o  (Item  3i  is  subtracted  from  the 
amount  of  property  taxes  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion. 80  o  of  which  reiruvlnder  Is  the  base 
ovcraee. 

5.  For  federal  Income  tax  purposes,  the 
gross  optional  property  tax  credit  shall  be 
three-quarters  of  the  base  overage.  The  net 
optional  property  Uix  shall  be  the  gn^ss  op- 
tional property  tax  less  the  tax  benefit 
presently  received  as  a  result  of  deducting 
property  taxes,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
credit  exceed  $300  or  the  tax  due  by  the  tax- 
paver. 

6.  For  state  Income  tax  purposes,  the  op- 
tional tax  credit  shall  be  one-quarter  of  the 
base  overage.  The  net  optional  property  tax 
shall  be  the  gross  optional  properly  tax  less 
the  tax  benefit  presently  received  as  a  result 
of  deducting  property  taxes,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  credit  exceed  $100  or  the  tax  due 
bv  the  taxpayer. 

'The  final  tax  payable  would  be  the  tax  due 
on  the  taxable  Income,  with  a  deduction  for 
property  taxes,  as  computed  heretofore,  less 
the  net  optlontl  property  tax  credit. 

The  maximum  credit  any  taxpayer  may  re- 
ceive from  the  federal  government  shall  be 
$300  and  from  the  state  government  $100. 
There  would  be  relatively  few  Instances 
where  the  combination  of  taxable  net  income 
and  property  taxes  would  result  In  a  higher 
credit  as  computed. 

A  t;ucpayer  would  be  allowed  to  use  the 
optional  property  tax  credit  even  If  he 
chooses  to  use  the  standard  deduction  and 
does  not  Itemize  his  property  tax  as  a  deduc- 
tion. 

Only  the  one-family  homeowner  residing 
In  his  home  is  eligible  for  the  optional  credit. 
Included  in  the  definition  of  eligible  prop- 
erty owners  would  be  owners  of  cooperative 
aoartments  and  condominiums.  Income- 
producing  property  Is  not  Included  because 
property  tax  assessments  Include  a  decisive 
factor  for  income.  Income  hardships  are 
reflected  In  lower  assessments  and.  tliere- 
fore,  lower  property  taxes  for  commercial 
properly.  The  one-family  residential  home 
Is  assessed  solely  by  the  method  producing 
the  highest  possible  assessment  on  an  Im- 
provement— reproduction  cost  less  deprecia- 
tion. For  Income-producing  property,  this 
mode  of  asses.sment  Is  only  the  ceiling  for 
the  assessment;  If  income  Is  low,  the  assess- 
ment must  be  lowered. 

In  Nassau  County,  a  typical  homeowner 
living  In  Levlttown  with  a  personiU  Income 
of  $10,000  (taxable  net  Income  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000).  living  in  a  $17,000  home  and 
paying  1967  property  t.Txes  of  $800  would  re- 
ceive a  federal  tax  credit  of  $154  and  a  state 
tax  credit  of  $62. 

Tenants'  tax  credit 
Under  the  Tax  Relief  Plan  as  proposed  here 
the  tenant,  for  the  very  first  time,  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit  on  his  Income  tax  because 
of  his  status  as  a  tenant.  Until  now,  only 
the  homeowner — who  could  deduct  mortgage 
Interest  and  property  taxes— received  a  tax 
benefit.  This  has  resulted  In  harsh  inequi- 
ties where  two  families  paying  the  same  dol- 
lar amount  for  housing  actually  end  up  with 
startling  differences  once  tax  benefits  are 
computed. 

Unlike  the  optional  credit  for  the  property 
owner,  the  tenant's  credit  Is   not  optional. 


Thlfl  la  because  the  property  owner  presently 
receives  tax  beneflto  through  the  deduction 
system  which  would  In  some  cases  exceed 
the  benefit  of  the  credit.  Since  an  eligible 
tenant  receives  no  tax  benefit,  he  would  In 
all  cases  utilize  the  credit. 

The  plan  as  presented  here  makes  the 
same  assumption  as  did  the  drafters  of  Wis- 
consin's pioneering  property  tax  relief  act, 
i.e.,  that  "  'Rent  constituting  property  taxes 
accrued'  means  25  percent  of  the  gross  rent 
actually  paid."  (Wis.  SUt.  8  71.09(7)  (a) 
(7).]  For  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
credit,  that  portion  of  rent  which  Is  dis- 
tinctly and  separately  stated  as  being  for 
garage,  utilltiea.  furnishing  or  other  serv- 
ices by  the  landlord  Is  excluded  from  gross 
rent. 

As  proposed  here,  this  Ten.ants'  Tax  Credit 
would  benefit  over  14.2  million  families  of 
which  some  11  million  have  annual  personal 
Income  of  under  $6,000.  The  maximum  cred- 
IW  received  will  be  $400;  a  family  with  a 
$5,000  personal  Income  paying  $100  per 
month  rent  will  receive  credits  totaling  $160. 

Tlie  tenants'  tax  credit  would  be  computed 
as  follows: 

1  The  taxpayer  fills  out  his  tax  return  as 
he  does  presently.  (A  husband  and  wife 
would.  If  living  together,  have  to  file  a  Joint 
return). 

2.  He  would  add  to  his  taxable  Income 
certain  nontaxable  Items  such  as  Interest  on 
tax  exempt  securities,  pensions,  social  se- 
curity payments  and  supplemenUiry  welfare 
assistance. 

3.  He  computes  5'"  of  his  recomputed  tax- 
able net  income  (Item  2). 

4.  Twenty-five  percent  (25'.';  )  of  his  actual 
rent  paid  (less  portions  of  rent  distinctly 
and  separately  stated  as  being  for  garage  or 
utility  purposes),  but  In  no  event  to  exceed 
$2,400,  shall  be  computed  and  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "representative  property  taxes". 

5.  The  five  percent  (Item  3)  Is  subtracted 
from  the  representative  property  taxes,  SO'i 
of  which  remainder  is  the  base  average. 

6.  For  federal  Income  tax  purposes,  the 
tenants'  tax  credit  shall  be  %'s  of  the  base 
average,  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  $300  or  the 
tax  due  by  the  taxpayer. 

7.  For  State  Income  tax  purposes,  the 
tenants'  tax  credit  shall  be  U  of  the  base 
average,  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  $100  or 
the  tax  due  by  the  Uixpayer. 

The  tax  payable  would  be  the  Ux  due  on 
the  taxable  Income  as  computed  heretofore 
le.=s  the  tenants'  tax  credit. 

A  person  or  family  whose  sole  source  of 
revenue  Is  welfare  assistance  would  not  be 
eligible  for  thiS  credit. 

The  cost  to  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments for  the  Tax  Relief  Plan  Is  well  within 
manageable  limits.  The  total  revenue  loss 
to  the  United  States  (Government  would  be 
shghtly  over  $1  billion — less  than  1'".  of  the 
federal  budget.  For  New  York  State,  the 
revenue  loss  would  be  Just  $46  million— 
about  1%  of  the  state  budget.  Of  these 
totals,  $534.9  million  Is  the  cost  for  the  op- 
tional tax  credits  for  property  owners  for  the 
United  States  government  and  $29  million 
for  New  York  State;  the  credit  for  tenants 
would  cost  the  United  States  Government 
not  more  than  $519  9  million  and  New  York 
State  not  more  than  $17.3  million. 

The  cost  Is  certainly  not  great  when  com- 
pared to  the  vast  benefit  to  local  govern- 
ments and  their  residents,  and  the  social 
gain  in  alleviating  the  long-standing  tax  in- 
equity caused  bv  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
present  deduction  system  In  relation  to 
property  taxes. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  Nickerson  plan  and  send  me 
their  comments.  I  am  in  the  process  ol 
drafting  legislation  to  Implement  the 
plan  and  seek  the  benefits  of  their  ad- 
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vice  and  the  advantage  of  their  experi- 
ence with  tax  legislation  in  their  home 
States. 

I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  my 
proposal  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
tax  laws.  We  may  disagree  on  one  ix)int 
or  another  with  respect  to  the  broad  pro- 
posals which  I  have  outlined;  however, 
if  we  agree  that  our  tax  laws  require  re- 
vision, then  we  have  a  common  purpose. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
Introduction  of  legislation,  which  will  af- 
ford aU  of  us  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
express  our  views,  and  hear  the  Nation's 
leading  economists  and  tax  specialists  in 
and  out  of  Government  express  their 
views  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  this  way  and  only  in  this  way,  can 
the  voices  of  the  citizens  be  heard,  and 
for  Congress  to  work  its  will  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  This  legislation  affects 
the  daily  lives  of  our  constituents,  the 
management  of  their  homes,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  children  are  to  be 
educated  and  how  their  families  will  fit 
Into  the  expanding  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  middle  income  taxpayer  deserves 
better.  The  low  mcome  taxpayer  de- 
sen-es  better.  Persons  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes deserve  better.  I  hope  that  a 
goodly  number  of  Members  of  the  House 
will  join  in  urging  a  complete  overhaul 
of  our  tax  laws  to  correct  inequities  and 
plug  loopholes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 


THE  RURAL  WATER  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  my  district  of  Texas  and  througliout 
the  country  we  hear  how  the  rural  com- 
munity water  .system  program  is  helping 
stir  a  new  wave  of  progress  for  rural 
towns  much  in  need  of  rejuvenation. 

This  program  has  aroused  the  initia- 
tive of  thousands  of  rural  communities 
to  throw  off  the  plague  of  water  short- 
age and  water  contamination,  and  go 
over  to  modei-n  standards  with  central 
water  supply  systems.  A  way  has  sud- 
denly opened  up  for  clean,  running  water 
to  be  supplied  as  universally  ns  electric 
power  in  every  corner  of  rural  America. 
This  movement  began  in  1961  when 
Congress  voted  authority  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultui-e,  to  help  finance  tlie 
biulding  of  central  water  systems  that 
would  serve  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
rmal  people. 

iQ?^°"^^^^  expanded  the  authority  in 
i»b5  so  that  the  program  now  supports 
me  development  of  sewer  systems  as  well 
as  water  systems,  in  rural  communities 
01  as  much  as  5,500  population. 
CXni 464— Part  6 


Starting  with  33  projects  in  1961,  the 
rate  of  development  is  now  up  to  more 
than  1,000  projects  a  year. 

However,  this  represents  only  a  bare 
beginning  of  the  job  to  be  done.  It  is 
measured  against  two  factors  of  need 
and  response  on  the  part  of  rural  people. 
Need  in  the  beginning  was  enormous 
and  remains  enormous.  In  1960  some 
30.000  incorporated  towns  and  other 
settled  areas  of  the  riual  United  States 
were  still  saddled  with  the  hardships  of 
a  bygone  age.  They  drank  untreated 
water  from  shallow  wells  or  unprotected 
stieams;  hauled  water  long  di-stances  in 
the  neve:-cndlng  struggle  against 
drought  or  contamination.  Tliese  are 
burdens  no  modern  city  dweller  is  ex- 
pected to  endure.  But  millions  of  rui-al 
people  continue  to  suffer  all  the  attrition 
of  health  and  community  enterprise  that 
scarce  water,  bad  water  inevitably  im- 
poses. 

About  2,000  of  the  30,000  rural  water 
systems  needed  have  been  planned  and 
authorized  since  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration program  began.  Yet  for 
ever>-  project  developed,  more  than  10 
times  that  many  communities  are  still 
waiting. 

Many  are  standing  by  this  spring  with 
plans  complete  for  projects  that  are  feas- 
ible, urgently  needed,  ready  to  build: 
but  work  is  being  held  up  for  want  of  a 
relatively  modest  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

The  development  of  project  plans  has 
exceeded  the  pace  foreseen  a  year  ago, 
when  Congress  budgeted  $26  million  for 
grants  to  go  along  with  some  $200  mil- 
lion of  lending  authority  for  rural  water 
development  in  fiscal  1967.  Many  proj- 
ects ready  to  build  are  now  held  up  be- 
cause those  limited  grant  funds  have 
been  exhausted  well  before  the  fiscal  year 
is  out. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  authorized 
grants  at  a  level  of  $50  million  a  year — 
a  minor  fraction  of  grants  available  for 
equivalent  programs  in  urban  areas — 
the  roadblock  can  and  should  be  removed 
by  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
rural  program. 

Another  obstruction  to  going  ahead 
with  many  projects  is  a  Budget  Bureau 
directive  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration may  not  insure  loans  by  private 
investors  to  local  governments  and  pub- 
lic water  districts.  The  agency  is  being 
allowed  to  make  only  direct  Federal  loans 
to  public  bodies,  and  insured  loans  only 
to  nonprofit  private  corporations.  This 
has  the  effect  of  holding  up  many  public- 
sponsored  projects  we  expected  to  be 
financed  on  tire  insm-ed  loan  plan. 

In  Texas,  investors  within  the  State 
are  prepared  now  to  advance  funds  for 
many  of  these  projects  if  this  second  ob- 
struction is  removed. 

In  domestic  programs  this  year  it  may 
be  right  and  necessary  that  we  emphasize 
the  essential,  as  compared  to  the  desira- 
ble. 

This  nual  water  development  pro- 
gram meets  the  test  of  essential  need  It 
is  essential  both  to  the  health  of  rural 
people  and  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the 
rural  community,  whose  decline  is  a  well- 
spring  of  disastrous  problems  carried  into 


cities  by  refugees  from  distressed  rural 
areas. 

In  Texas  we  have  seen  the  new  vitality 
and  growth,  evidenced  by  new  and  better 
homes,  new  businesses  and  small  indus- 
tries, spring  up  in  rm-al  commimities 
where  water  systems  have  come  into  be- 
ing the  past  few  years.  The  rural  pro- 
gram has  thus  far  produced  300  systems, 
built  or  building,  in  the  farm  areas  aiid 
smaller  towns  of  Texas. 

But  this  accomplishment  only  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  let  the  people  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  with  some 
600  other  projects  in  Texas,  and  4.000  or 
more  over  the  Nation  now  ready  for 
building  or  well  into  the  planning  stage. 

This  rm-al  water  program  is  one  of  the 
measiues  we  can  and  should  back  to  the 
fullest,  in  dealing  with  human  problems 
that  can  afflict  the  whole  Nation  but  have 
their  origin  in  rural  areas. 


THE    PUBUC    INTEREST 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  427. 
calling  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  vnth  the  aid  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  national  master  ground  trans- 
portation plan. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out: 
No  other  modem  country  in  the  world  has 
let  its  passenger  rail  service  deteriorate  as  we 
have  .  .  .  ICC  procedures  do  not  require  any 
real  analysis  of  the  effort  of  these  discon- 
tinuances. 

Recently  the  Sacramento  Bee  editori- 
alized on  the  way  in  which  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  is  meeting  its 
public  responsibility  in  this  same  area. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  editorial 
which  follows : 

PUC    Does    Its    Dtrrr 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
was  being  faithful  to  Its  responsibility  to 
the  public  when  It  sent  a  strong  statement 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  call- 
ing specifically  for  an  investigation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany has  been  depleting  Us  passenger 
service. 

The  PUC  charged  that  the  SP  has  done 
nothing  In  10  years  to  "promote  or  encour- 
age travel  on  its  passenger  train". 

According  to  the  PUC's  letter,  SP  claims 
there  no  longer  is  a  need  for  passenger  serv- 
ice. The  PUC  says,  however,  that  If  people 
do  not  travel  by  train  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles  and 
New  Orleans  It  Is  because  the  service  is 
"intolerable". 

The  PUC  reveals  the  SP  decided  to  discon- 
tinue Pullman  service  between  El  Paso  and 
New  Orleans  and  reservation  service  on  trains 
1  and  2  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles without  notice  to  any  state  or  to  the 
ICC. 

This  runaround  of  the  public  should  be 
Investigated  carefully  as  the  PUC  asks. 
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Aa  the  nation  grows  there  will  be  need  for 
railroad  passenger  service.  Some  persona  do 
not  like  to  travel  by  air  or  to  queue  up  In 
long  lines  for  buses. 

To  be  sure,  the  supplanting  of  passenger 
trains  with  freight  service  may  be  more 
remunerative  to  the  railroads.  But  It  does 
not  cancel  the  contract  the  railroads  made 
with  the  government  to  serve  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  In  return  for  their 
franchise  and  rights  of  way. 


PROGRESS  IN  INDIANA'S  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT OUTLINED  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN LEE  HAMILTON 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  local  leaders  in  the 
17-coimty,  Ninth  Congressional  District 
in  southeast  Indiana  are  taking  far- 
sighted  steps  to  move  forward  in  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

Permit  me  to  outline  the  steps  of  prog- 
ress: 

I.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  PROJECTS 

The  largest  rural  water  association 
loan  in  the  United  States  was  made  in 
the  Ninth  District — North  Lawrence. 

Of  the  rural  water  associations  in  op- 
eration in  Indiana,  54  percent  are  in  the 
Ninth  District.  This  compares  with 
only  22  percent  in  the  Ninth  District  in 
January  1965. 

The  rural  water  associations  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Ninth  District  provide  a  safe, 
dependable  water  supply  for  4,643  fami- 
lies and  25  schools. 

The  rural  water  associations  under 
construction  for  both  water  and  sewage 
services  will  provide  for  an  additional 
1,472  families  and  four  schools  in  the 
Ninth  District. 

At  the  present  time,  communities  and 
organizations  in  the  Ninth  District  have 
97  applications  and  22  inquiries  pending 
with  FHA  for  water,  sewer  and  planning 
grants  and  loans. 

Of  the  13  counties  in  Indiana  receiving 
comprehensive  planning  grants,  eight  or 
62  percent  were  in  the  Ninth  District. 

Of  the  33  counties  in  Indiana  which 
have  either  applied  for  or  received  com- 
prehensive planning  grants,  11  or  33 
percent  are  in  the  Ninth  District. 

There  have  been  two  economic  oppor- 
tunity cooperative  loans  made  in  Indiana 
since  1965,  and  both  have  been  In  the 
Ninth  District. 

There  has  been  one  recreation  loan 
made  in  Indiana  since  1965,  and  it  was  in 
the  Ninth  District. 

H.    CORPS    OF    ENOINEERS    PROJECTS 

One  reservoir — Monroe — has  been 
completed  since  January  1965. 

Two  reservoirs — Cllfty  Creek  and 
Patoka — have  been  authorized  since 
1965. 

Three  reservoirs — Brookvllle,  Clifty 
Creek,  and  Patoka — have  received  ap- 


propriations to  begin  or  prepare  for  con- 
struction since  1965. 

Two  reservoirs — Downeyvllle  and  Big 
Blue — have  been  Included  in  the  Corps 
Interim  Report  m  for  consideration  of 
authorization. 

Two  flood  control  projects — Aurora 
and  Orleans — originally  authorized  27 
and  15  years  respectively,  received  ap- 
propriations in  1965. 

Three  boat  ramps — Madison,  Vevay, 
and  JeffersonvUle — have  been  planned 
and  will  begin  construction  In  1967. 

III.    ECONOMIC      DEVELOPMENT     ADMINISTRATION 
PROJECTS 

The  four  public  works  grants  made  In 
Indiana  since  1965  have  all  been  in  the 
Ninth  District. 

The  one  business  loan  made  in  Indiana 
since  1965  was  In  the  Ninth  District. 

Of  the  five  technical  assistance  grants 
made  in  Indiana  since  1965,  all  but  two 
or  60  percent  have  either  been  in  the 
Ninth  District  or  directly  involved  the 
Ninth  District  on  a  regional  or  statewide 
basis. 


LET'S  SEND  GUN  CRIMINALS  WHERE 
THE  PIRATES  WENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  ills 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
here  seen  a  pirate  lately? 

No,  and  the  chances  are  our  children 
will  live  out  their  days  without  setting 
eyes  on  one. 

But  it  was  not  always  so.  There  were 
days,  not  long  ago,  when  ships  at  sea 
and  coastal  dwellers  lived  In  fear.  At 
any  moment,  they  were  subject  to  attack, 
robbery,  rape,  murder  or  kidnaping. 
Pirates  were  a  plague  on  the  general  wel- 
fare, they  disrupted  interstate  com- 
merce, siphoned  off  vast  amounts  from 
the  economy,  disturbed  the  domestic 
tranquillity,  robbed  businessmen  of 
hard-earned  profits  and  forced  many  In- 
to bankruptcy,  kidnaped  law-abiding 
citizens,  slaughtered  more  and  viciously 
attacked  our  women. 

The  people  demanded  protection. 
Congress  acted.  Punishment  for  piracy 
is  now  a  mandatoi-y  life  prison  sentence. 

I  ask  again.  Mr.  Speaker — anyone  here 
seen  a  pirate  lately? 

No.  and  the  chances  are  we  will  not, 
nor  will  our  children.  Unless,  that  is,  we 
follow  ridiculous  recommendations  being 
put  forth  to  abolish  mandatory  and 
longterm  prison  sentences,  for  the  facts 
prove  that  a  severe  penalty  swiftly  en- 
forced on  the  guilty  is  a  mighty  deterrent 
to  criminal  intent. 

For  several  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
argued  my  case  in  support  of  bills  I  au- 
thored to  make  the  use  or  possession  of 
firearms  during  the  commission  of  crimes 
of  violence  punishable  by  a  stiff,  manda- 
tory Federal  sentence. 


My  bills,  HJl.  360  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  H.R.  6137  before 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  set  a  man- 
datory 10-year  term  on  first  offense,  and 
25  years  on  any  subsequent  offense. 

Why? 

Because  our  people  live  in  dread  fear 
of  the  "land-locked  pirates"  of  today. 

Our  people  know  they  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  subject  to  attack, 
robbery,  rape  and  murder  by  these  thugs 
who  use  firearms  illegally  to  prey  on 
society. 

I  say  these  "land-locked  pirates,"  like 
their  predecessors,  are  a  plague  on  the 
general  welfare,  they  disrupt  Interstate 
commerce,  disturb  the  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, rob  businessmen  of  hard-earned 
operating  capital  forcing  many  into 
bankruptcy,  siphon  off  millions  the 
economy  can  ill-afford  to  lose,  kidnap 
law-abiding  citizens,  slaughter  the  inno- 
cent, and  viciously  attack  our  women. 

Surely  no  citizen  of  yesteryear  feared 
a  pirate  anymore  than  our  people  of 
today  fear  the  punk  behind  a  holdup 
gun. 

Our  people  are  demanding  protection. 
Not  protection  from  the  hunter,  nor 
the  gun  collector,  nor  the  legitimate 
dealers  and  gunsmiths,  nor  the  estimated 
50-mllllon  lawabiding  gunowners  who 
keep  firearms  for  protection  of  home  and 
family — but  from  the  piratical  assaults 
of  today's  brigands  who  repeatedly  use 
firearms  to  commit  major  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. 

We  cured  a  similar  problem  once.  I 
cite  you  title  18,  chapter  79,  sections  1651, 
1652  and  1661: 

Piracy  under  law  of  Nations. 

Whoever,  on  the  high  seas,  commits  the 
crime  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  Na- 
tions, and  Is  afterwards  brought  Into  or  found 
In  the  United  States,  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  life. 

Section  1652: 

Whoever,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  commits  any  murder  or  robbery,  or 
any  act  of  hostility  against  the  United  States, 
or  against  any  citizen  thereof,  on  the  high 
seas,  under  color  of  any  commission  from 
any  foreign  prince,  or  state,  or  on  pretense  of 
authority  from  any  person,  Is  a  pirate,  and 
shall  be  Imprisoned  for  life. 

Section  1661,  concerning  Robbery 
Ashore: 

Whoever,  being  engaged  In  any  piratical 
cruise  or  enterprise,  or  being  of  the  crew  of 
any  piratical  vessel,  lands  from  such  vessel 
and  commits  robbery  on  shore.  Is  a  pirate, 
and  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  have  you  ever  seen 
examples  of  clearer,  more  concise  lan- 
guage? No  "lawyers  phrases,"  no  if's, 
and's,  or  but's — and  most  of  all — no  dis- 
cretion for  lenient  courts  or  lax  prosecu- 
tors to  hand  out  a  sentence  of  3  months 
suspended  for  violations. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  how  our  forebearers  acted  to  solve 
a  most  serious  crime  problem. 

They  knew — as  each  of  you  knows— 
the  stiff,  mandatory  sentences  swiftly 
meted  out  to  the  guilty  are  the  best  de- 
terrent to  crime  known  to  man. 

This   Congress   can    and   should  act 
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swiftly  to  give  our  people  the  protection 
they  need,  and  which  they  demand. 
Join  with  me  in  support  of  the  bills  I 
have  authored. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  end  this 
growing  national  disgrace  of  criminal 
use  of  firearms,  of  the  armed  robbers 
repeated  attacks  on  our  people  and  pil- 
laging of  our  economy. 

Let  us  send  these  thugs  where  the 
pirates  went. 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.   DINGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FtrLiON]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FULTON     of     Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,    the    Federal    Goverrmient    Is 
putting    fresh    emphasis    on    the    war 
against  crime.    But  to  be  effective,  every 
local    government    must    respond    and 
carry  a  substantial  share  of  the  burden. 
As    the    Nashville    Tennessean    said 
recently  in  an  editorial,  the  struggle  to 
vanquish  crime  wUl  not  be  cheap.    But 
the  cost  will  be  infinitely  greater  if  we 
do  nothing. 

President  Johnson's  anticrime  pro- 
posals rightly  stress  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  vital  role — but  that  it 
is  only  a  partner.  Law  enforcement 
must  be  primarily  a  local  responsibility. 
The  Tennessean's  thoughtful  com- 
ments on  these  and  other  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem  deserve  wide  distribution. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration : 

Aix-OUT  War  on  Ceime  Needed,  Laudable 
Goal 
Proclaiming  public  order  to  be  "the  first 
business  of  government."  President  Johnson 
has  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  laudable  goal  of 
reducing  crime  In  the  United  States 

According  to  the  FBI  figures,  nationwide 
crime  rose  by  :o  per  cent  diu-ing  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966  compared  to  the  same  period 
m  1965.  The  President  noted  In  his  speech 
tnat  property  losses  from  crime  are  nearly  $3 
bUllon  a  year  and  said  that  crime  In  the  busl- 
DMs  world— from  emoezzlement  to  petty  pll- 
ferlng_-dwarfs"  the  cost  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. 

President  Johnson  proposed  an  extensive 
?J?=«^^  w  ^^  program  of  federal  assistance 
to  stimulate  state  and  local  crime-control  ef- 
forts This  would  cost  J50  million  the  first 
ywx  to  get  the  baU  rolling,  $300  million  the 
tT,„5  f^  "^^  ^"'^^  '""'■e  "*t«r,  provided 
vest]^nts^°''*"™^°**  increase  their  own  In- 

gnnf^fx^''^"^^"*  asserted,  however,  that  de- 
^e?Pri^*  magnitude  of  federal  spending,  the 
trTt!,  J  KO'^ernment  must  not  and  will  not 
try  to  dominate  the  system"  of  law  enforce- 
l^^i  «„H^  .*?"^'*  ""P°^^  ^'eh  standards  on 
ne  th?m  ^^^  governments  without  rellev- 

-rT^  °^  *"y  functional  responsibility 
clflr  «.^"'?*°'''^  message  carried  some  spe- 

and  nH^   firearms,    a    ban    on    most    public 

^mb^af  n„'t^'*'*PP'"^'  increased  effort  to 
combat  narcotics  addiction,  research  aimed 


at  improvement  of  the  federal  Judicial  system 
and  new  legislation  to  help  jH-otect  witnesses 
testifying  against  crime  syndicates. 

Some  of  these  are  thorny  areas.  Firearms 
control  legislation  is  controversial  and  diffi- 
cult to  draft.  Such  laws  should  not  force 
new  irritations  on  sportsmen  and  house- 
holders without  really  reaching  the  crux  of 
the  problem,  which  Is  to  deny  firearms  to 
those  who  Intend  to  use  them  In  crime,  or  to 
those  who  are  mentally  unbalanced,  or  are 
too  young  to  have  hand  guns. 

The  problems  of  approach  In  stepping  up 
the  war  against  crime  are  manifold  and  com- 
plex, and  the  Congress  has  its  work  cut  out  In 
fashioning  laws  that  can  be  effective  against 
the  criminal  without  "oelng  unduly  restrictive 
of  the  public. 

Even  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
President  Johnson  is  right  when  he  says 
public  order  is  the  first  business  of  govern- 
ment. The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to 
deplore  crime,  but  to  flinch  from  the  cost  of 
really  going  after  It  on  a  proper  scale. 

It  is  easier  to  blame  the  Supreme  Court  for 
"coddling  criminals"  than  it  Is  to  face  the 
costs  of  training  good  poUcemen.  It  is  easier 
to  criticize  city  administrations  for  "unsafe 
streets"  than  it  Is  to  provide  the  tax  money  to 
improve  law  enforcement  in  manpower  and 
resources. 

But  President  Jolinson  has  now  focused 
national  attention  on  the  problem  and  out- 
lined the  means.  The  goal  will  not  be  at- 
tained overnight  and  Its  attainment  will  be 
expensive.  But  It  Is  high  time  that  govern- 
ments and  citizens  decided  that  crime  Is  go- 
ing to  be  controlled— that  the  cost  of  not  do- 
ing It  will  be  infinitely  more  than  doing  the 
Job. 


THE  VETERANS'  PENSION  AND  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ACT  OF  1967— A 
STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  H  R 
2068 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imarumous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak   in   support   of  H_R.   2068   which 
would,    among    other   important    provi- 
sions, extend  benefits  for  service-con- 
nected  disabilities    to  servicemen   who 
protect  our  freedom  today.    I   believe 
that  most  citizens  would  express  surprise 
if  not  consternation  were  they  to  realize 
that  disability  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected Injury  or  death  provided 
for  all  other  veterans  and  their  families 
Is  not  provided  for  servicemen  who  risk 
their  lives  today.    H.R.  2068  would  rem- 
edy, as  would  H.R.  7241,  which  I  recently 
mtroduced,  this  glaring  Injustice  which 
we  cannot  allow  to  continue.    The  most 
fundamental  of  all  responsibilities  to  our 
veterans,  and  the  most  historical,  is  pro- 
vision of  assistance  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  limbs  or  become  disabled  in 
other  ways  in  fighting  for  our  country's 
defense.    Are  we  to  do  less  than  did  the 
very  first  U.S.  Congress?    In  1789  the 
first  session  of  that  Congress  provided  bv 
law  that — 


The  military  pensions  .  .  .  granted  and 
paid  by  the  states  respectively  .  .  .  shall  be 
continued  and  paid  by  the  United  States 


Worse  yet.  are  we  to  do  less  than  the 
struggling  Pilgrims  who,  when  they  could 
hardly  maintain  their  own  subsistance, 
provided  that  maimed  soldiers  should  be 
maintained  competently  for  their  life? 
Were  we  not  to  provide  this  compensa- 
tion, therefore,  we  would  not  simply  deny 
to  those  who  risk  their  lives  for  us  today 
that  which  we  have  provided  for  all  other 
veterans.  We  will  be  flagrantly  and 
wantonly  disregarding  a  standard  which 
our  forefathers  established  as  being  the 
most  basic  and  essential  to  a  humane 
civilization. 

I  also  wholeheartedly  support,  as  I 
proposed  through  my  biU,  HJl.  7241,  the 
provision  that  pension  benefits  for  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  be  extended  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Not  to  so  extend  this 
pension  which  also  is  provided  for  all 
other  veterans,  would  of  course  be  to 
perpetuate  injustice  of  equal  gravity 
Related  to  disability,  the  bill  would  ex-^ 
tend  for  the  first  time  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans various  medical  assistance  and  the 
benefit  of  the  presiunption  that  certain 
diseases  and  psychoses  are  incurred  in 
military  service. 

The  next  major  feature,  one  that  I 
have  long  proposed,  is  that  the  pension 
benefit  to  totally  and  permanentlv  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  families  and  sur- 
vivors, be  increased.     In  mv  State  espe- 
cially, I  see  the  great  Importance  of  this 
benefit    to    the    recipients.    Many    of 
them,  of  course,  are  people  who  after 
having    rendered    the    most    honorable 
service  for  their  country's  defense,  have 
now  reached  a  period  of  their  lives  when 
the  task  of  earning  income  must  give 
way  to  other  considerations  and  prob- 
lems.   I  see  very  vividly  how  essential 
the  veterans  pension  is  in  enabling  them 
to  enjoy  this  period  of  life  with  an  opti- 
mum of  security  and  dignity.     There- 
fore, the  proposal  that  the  amount  of 
pension   be  increased  to  correspond  to 
the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  is  in- 
deed heartening.    The  income   limita- 
tions   are    not    increased.    The    same 
stringent  requirements  of  limited  income 
are  just  as  strictly  imposed. 

A  very  realistic  provision  Is  that  all 
veterans  over  the  age  of  65  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  disability  pension  regard- 
less of  their  physical  condition. 

Another  major  provision  of  H.R.  2068 
is  that  the  subsistence  allowance  for  vet- 
erans who  study  under  the  GI  education 
biU  of  1966  is  to  be  Increased.    The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  allowance  will  cor- 
respond more  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  educational  allowance  provided  after 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  Korean 
war.     The  allowances  for  all  classes  of 
students  are  Increased.    I  am  very  glad 
for  this,  because  all  these  students  pur- 
sue vocational  courses  of  study  and  of 
course  have  little  time  outside  the  class- 
room. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  2068  which 
I  heartily  endorse  are:  First,  veterans  in 
nursing  homes  shall  be  considered  to  be 
in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance 
and  therefore  will  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance provided  for  such  need;  second 
amounts  paid  by  a  veteran's  widow  for 
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his  or  a  child's  last  Illness,  and  payments 
of  annuities  for  Retired  Servicemen's 
Family  Protection  Plan,  are  excepted 
from  computation  of  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  the 
disability  pension;  third,  the  period  of 
length  of  marriage  required  for  a  widow's 
eligibility  for  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  is  reduced  from  5  years  to  1 
year. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  long  proposed 
many  of  these  provisions  which  are  set 
forth  in  H.R.  7241  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  session.  The  major  ones  also 
are  proposed  by  President  Johnson.  But 
I  believe  that  other  problems  exist  which 
are  not  confronted  by  this  bill.  For  in- 
stance, the  curious  and  ironical  fact  still 
persists  that  many  veterans'  pensions 
are  reduced  by  Increases  in  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits,  such  as  social  security. 
However,  at  least  H.R.  2068  will  correct 
the  inequitable  treatment  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  7243 
which  would  take  care  of  all  our  other 
veterans  and  their  families.  This  bill  in- 
creases by  20  percent  the  income  limita- 
tions to  all  persons  entitled  to  veterans' 
pensions. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
BILL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  hearings 
start  today  in  the  District  Committee  I 
would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  H.R. 
7327  which  has  been  introduced  for  con- 
gressional consideration.  The  legislation 
has  been  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  in 
his  special  message  of  February  27. 

In  his  message,  the  President  likened 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a 
plague.  He  thereupon  proposed  what 
he  called  'the  immediate  battle  plan  in 
a  total  campaign  to  assure  law  and  order 
for  the  District." 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  represents 
that  part  of  the  battle  plan  which  re- 
quires legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  H.R.  7327  along  with  others 
which  are  referred  to  Subcommittee  No. 
4  which  is  holding  hearings  on  measures 
designed  to  reduce  crime  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

I  am  including  also  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter I  have  sent  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  this  bill. 
Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 
House  of  REPHESENTATrvES. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  16,  1967. 

Deab  Colleague;  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
7327  which  embodies  the  proposals  of  the 
President  to  reduce  crime  and  Improve  crimi- 
nal procedures  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  deeply  Involved  wltb  the  problem. 


As  Members  of  Congress,  we  and  our  famlUes 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  In  the  city.  We 
are  responsible  for  vlaltorB  to  the  city.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  tlio  city  regardless 
of  our  feelings  on  Home  Rule.  Washington, 
D.C.,  represents  locally  the  national  problem 
of  crime  In  the  streets. 

The  District  Is  the  logical  place  to  start 
a  national  program  to  reduce  crime.  The 
nation  expects  Its  Capital  to  be  a  model  city. 
We  have  Immense  resources  of  talent  and 
intellect  available.  The  financial  resources 
of  the  local  and  federal  governments  are 
available.  Finally,  we  have  the  monumental 
reports  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Presidents  Commission  On  Law  Enforcement 
And  Administration  of  Justice. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  that  we 
can  solve  the  crime  problem  by  legislative  or 
procedural  changes  alone.  We  have  at  least 
three  Immediate  responsibilities: 

1.  To   provide  substantive  law   changes. 

2.  To  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  up- 
date the  system. 

3.  To  oversee  the  executive  implementa- 
tion of  the  program. 

This  bill  is  a  proposed  first  step  In  a  pro- 
gram which  must  deal  with  a  minimum  of 
six  areas; 

1.  Reorganization  and  expansion  of  the 
Police  Department. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  and 
Corporation  Counsel's  offices. 

3.  Expansion  and  procedural  reorganiza- 
tion of  criminal  trial  sections  of  the  District 
Court  and  DC.  Sessions  Court. 

4.  Reorganization  and  expansion  of  the 
correctional  Institutions  and  probationary 
departments. 

5.  Substantive  and  procedural  criminal 
law  reform. 

6.  Expanded  social  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams emphasizing  particularly  the  Juvenile 
and    convicted    male    olTender   programs. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  with  me  In  sponsoring 
an  Identical  bill.  As  pointed  out  In  the  re- 
cent Crime  Reports,  there  Is  a  very  rational 
middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes 
who  believe  crime  can  be  controlled  by  police 
"hardness"  and  those  who  believe  crime  can 
be  contn  lied  by  an  understanding  "soft- 
ness." All  of  us  are  searching  for  this  ra- 
tional middle  ground,  and  I  believe  this  bill 
Is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Brock  Adams, 
Member  of  Congress 


POLISH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  March  12,  1967, 1  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  main  guest  speaker  at  the 
State  convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
branch  of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

The  convention  was  held  in  Jersey 
City.  N.J.,  and  had  in  attendance  over 
300  Polish  Americans  from  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey,  who  once  again 
united  In  their  deliberations  to  reaffirm 
their  stand  against  Communist  tyranny 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  again  to  re- 
store full  freedom  to  their  native  land, 
Poland. 


The  Polish  American  Congress  has  a 
long  history  behind  It  in  assisting  the 
homeland  of  our  Polish  Americans  and 
of  Its  dedication  to  further  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  and  Po- 
lish peoples. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Mr.  Charles  Burke,  has  been  very 
active  In  presenting  the  problems  of  our 
people  In  Poland  and  urging  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  positive  steps  to  bring 
about  the  liberation  of  Poland  from  the 
domination  of  the  commimlstic  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  Include  my  re- 
marks made  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Convention  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. 

The  remarks  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  delegates 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Convention  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  and  friends,  it  Is 
both  an  honor  and  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
be  here  today  to  address  this  most  distin- 
guished group  of  Polish-Americans  from  New 
Jersey,  gathered  to  deliberate  at  this  State 
Convention  of  the  Polish-American  Congress. 
It  is  an  honor  because  you  represent  all  of 
Polonla  and  because  your  dedication  to  your 
Polish  heritage  has  brought  you  to  this  con- 
vention. 

It  is  an  opportunity  because  you  are  the 
opinion  leaders  In  the  Polish-American  com- 
munities throughout  New  Jersey  and  your 
decisions  here  this  afternoon  will  further  en- 
dorse the  principles  that  Poland  should  be 
free. 

I  congratulate  you,  as  a  division  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  that  you  have 
lived  up  to  the  alms  and  objectives  set  out  by 
this  national  organization. 

These  seven  objectives  are  Important 
enough  to  be  proclaimed  once  again  and  for 
us  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  them.  I  know 
that  you  are  very  familiar  with  them,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  repeat 
them. 
They  are: 

First:  To  give  complete  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  Its  efforts 
to  win  a  Just  peace  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter; 

Second:  To  unify  action  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  within  the  lawful  limitation 
of  their  rights  and  duties  as  citizens  of  this 
country; 

Third:  To  Inform  Impartially  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  Poland's  historic  role,  her  aims 
and  needs; 

Fourth:  To  advocate  closer  and  deeper  co- 
operation of  American  democracy  with  the 
democracy  of  Poland,  in  the  fields  of  civic, 
ideological,  cultural,  and  social-economic 
life; 

Fifth:  To  draft  and  apply  a  constructive 
program  of  activities  for  the  welfare  of 
Americans  of  Polish  decent,  with  the  views 
of  raising  their  material  well-being  through 
increasing  the  ranks  of  their  fraternal,  pro- 
fessional, Ideological,  and  other  associations, 
and  through  general  support  of  Polish  in- 
dustry and  trade  in  America; 

Sixth:  To  support — within  the  law  of  our 
country — all  actions  to  bring  about  inde- 
pendence with  true  democracy  to  the  people 
of  Poland;  and 

Seventh:  To  counteract  all  subversive 
movements  aiming  at  destruction  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  from 
Its  beginning  In  May,  1944,  opposed  injustice 
and  aacriflclng  of  principles  for  passing  ex- 
pediency.   Today,     It    couLlnues    Its    wort 


along  the  same  lines,  but  it  places  a  priority 
on  preserving  our  American  way  of  life  by 
counteracting  subversive  activities  In  this 
country. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  "Our  task  Is  to 
pursue  a  policy  that  encourages  freedom  and 
resists  all  tyranny.  This  policy  will  succeed, 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  liberty  that  has  for- 
ever found  a  home  In  Poland  will  once  again 
be  freed.  Poland  and  Its  people  will  one  day 
belong  again  to  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions." 

It  Is  easy  and  natural  for  us  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  to  Join  within  us  a  deep 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
a  burning  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Justice 
to  Poland.  This  is  natural  because  of  the 
great  similarity  of  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  two  nations,  their  goals  and  their 
similar  love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  principals 
of  dignity  of  manhood,  and  their  belief  In 
true  democracy  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Restoration  of  freedom  to  Poland  is  a 
matter  of  Justice  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
It  with  the  passive  consent  of  our  own  na- 
tion.   It  Is  our  political  and  moral  duty. 

But  It  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  Justice  to 
Poland,  It  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the 
security  of  our  own  nation,  for  we  can  never 
rest  secure,  we  can  never  have  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace  until  freedom  is  restored  to  the 
millions  of  people  now  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  tyranny. 

True  as  It  may  be,  that  certain  relaxa- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  rulers  of 
Poland,  but  the  domination  of  the  commu. 
nlst  regime  Is  still  evident  In  Poland  today. 
Our  relatives  In  Poland  have  not  yet  given 
up  their  battle  to  obtain  complete  freedom 
from  oppression  and  have  dedicated  them- 
selevs  to  obtain  complete  liberation  and  to 
Join  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

In  his  message  to  the  faithful,  made  at 
Christmas  time  In  1954,  His  Holiness  the 
Pope  said  that  co-existence  with  evil  cannot 
produce  a  lasting  peace  because  It  Is  based 
on  mutual  fear  not  on  faith  and  trust,  on 
putting  a  seal  of  approval  on  Injustice, 
rather  than  on  a  declaration  of  Justice  to  all 
nations. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  Polish  American 
Congress  has  performed  a  great  public  serv- 
ice in  trying  to  arouse  the  American  people 
to  the  dangers  of  communism. 

Americans  are  now  finally  realizing  that 
the  Polish-American  Congress  correctly 
Judged  international  events  when  it  warned 
our  government  that  Poland  would  be  only 
one  link  In  the  chain  of  tragic  world  events 
and  what  happened  to  Poland  would  happen 
to  other  nations. 

I  would  like  to  Impress  upon  you  to  safe- 
guard your  American  freedom.  Help  smash 
the  communist  conspiracy  in  America 
Never  be  afraid  to  condemn  evil  no  matter 
by  whom  committed. 

As    long    as    God    gives    us    health    and 
Bwength,  we  Americans  of  Polish  descent  will 
ao  our  best  to  preserve  America's  most  price- 
less treasure — liberty. 
Our  country  may  be  far  from  being  a  per- 

wwld"^"°""  ''"*  "  *^  ''""  *^^  ^^^  *"***« 
Last  year  we  celebrated  the  Millennium  of 
Poands  ChrUtlan  history.  The  history  of 
Poland  as  a  nation  and  as  a  Christian  peo- 
ple began  with  the  dedication  of  the  country 
to    Christianity    and     western    culture    by 
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Sobleskl  relieved  Vienna,  or  as  In  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  when  Pulaski 
and  Koscixiszko  were  among  the  first  heroes 
In  our  fight  for  Independence,  or  as  In  World 
War  U  when  the  conspicuous  bravery  of  the 
Polish  airmen  was  an  Indispensable  factor 
In   the  English  resistance  to  the  Nazis. 

Poland  will  once  more  fulfill  her  proud 
destiny  as  a  great  nation  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

As  long  as  the  spirit  is  kept  alive  In  our 
hearts,  tyranny  will  never  prevaU,  and  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  day,  when  a  free 
Poland  will  arise  from  the  depths  of  her  Im- 
prisonment and  Poland  will  once  again  ful- 
fill her  proud  destiny  as  a  great  nation  among 
the  Free  Nations  of  the  world. 

As  you  deliberate  today,  you  should  pray 
that  Almighty  God  may  give  our  leaders  of 
the  free  world  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and 
the  will  to  follow  the  moral  standards  which 
are  today  the  only  true  safeguards  for  pre- 
serving this  great  Nation  and  for  giving  the 
world  a  truly  Just  and  permanent  peace. 

Let  us  here  rededicate  ourselves  that  In 
our  way  and  our  Ume  we  will  be  worthy  of  the 
challenges  to  free  and  God-fearing  men  to 
maintain  human  dignity  and  the  love  of  God. 
In  closing  may  I  say  that  our  prayers  will 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  tyranny 
not  only  from  Poland  but  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  oppressed  people. 


NEW  JOB  CORPS  DIRECTOR 


Mr.   DINGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   Speaker,    It   is 
never  difficult  to  find  fault  with  any  new 
Government   program — especially   when 
that  program  is  directed  toward  helping 
people  who  are  themselves  without  in- 
fluence.    The  Job  Corps  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  the 
short  time  it  has  been  with  us.    But  a 
recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  March  15  spelled  out  what 
the  new  director,  Mr.  WilUam  P.  Kelly, 
Is  trying  to  do  to  meet  some  of  the  crit- 
icism. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Job  Corps  can  do  the  task  assigned  to  it 
if  we  in  the  Congress  will  give  it  an 
opportunity  and  the  needed  funds  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 
Washington.— William  P.  Kelly  is  the  third 
director  of  the  Job  Corps  in  two  years. 

He  takes  over  a  program  racked  by  im- 
certalnty.  scandal,  and  criticism.  He  faces 
a  demoralized  staff  and  an  anxious  array  of 
program  contractors. 

But  all  this  Is  going  to  change,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kelly.  In  fact,  change  is  already 
evident.  ' 

''One  thing  we're  trying  to  do  here  at  the 
Job  Corps  is  create  a  new  atmosphere— 
here  Internally."  explained  Mr.  Kelly  In  an 
Interview.  "People  who  have  been  maligned 
like  those  at  Job  Corps,  lose  confidence  In 
themselves  and  their  program." 

When  Mr.  Kelly  took  over  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  he  undertook  to  "set  some 
goals,  to  set  priorities."     He  feels  the  exer- 
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else  has  helped  to  give  the  Job  Corps  and 
Its  personnel  a  new  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction. 

RESPONSrBILITT  CTTED 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  in  a  swirl  of  con- 
troversy ever  since  the  first  centers  were 
opened  in  1965.  From  the  beginning  it  was 
susceptible  to  pot  shots  from  its  critics.  But 
It  was  also  the  most  promising  hope  for  re- 
covering a  whole  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple from  poverty— by  giving  them  training 
making  them  employable,  and  then  puttine 
them  to  work. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  32,000  boys 
and  girls  at  116  centers  across  the  country 
Unlike  the  day  programs  which  had  been 
tried  before,  this  is  a  round-the-clock  opera- 
tion. The  counselors  have  to  be  teachers  and 
trainers  as  well  as  fathers  and  mothers  to 
young  people  16  to  22  who,  for  the  most  part 
have  never  been  away  from  home  before. 

There  have  been  the  Inevitable  disturb- 
ances. R.  Sargent  Shriver  Jr.,  director  of 
the  parent  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO).  says  he  Is  only  surprised  there 
haven't  been  more.  But  everv  occurrence 
was  generally  blown  up  out  of  proportion  by 
the  press,  he  adds,  and  each  occurrence  tends 
to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Job  Corns 
staff.  ''^ 

MORALE  CULTrVATED 

"We  have  had  the  same  problem  with  our 
contractors."  Mr.  Kelly  points  out. 

The  urban  Job  Corps  centers  are  run  on 
subcontracts  by  universities.  Industries  and 
private  foundations.  Litton  Industries,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  Xerox  are  a  few  of  the  firms 
involved  In  running  Job  Corps  centers. 

"Some  of  the  contractors  were  suffering 
from  feelings  of  Insecurity— feelings  border- 
ing on  futility,"  the  new  director  explains. 
"We're  out  to  restore  the  Institutional  pride 
on  the  part  of  our  contractors." 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  bad  publicity 
the  Job  Corps  has  received  which  most  an- 
noys the  corps  Is  that  long  after  disturb- 
ances stopped,  It  says,  the  chargec  were  sUll 
In  circulation. 

According  to  best  estimates,  there  has  been 
no  important  disturbance  at  a  Job  Corps 
center  for  10  months.  Most  observers  think 
that's  astonishing  given  the  number  of 
people  Involved. 

Mr.  Kelly  outlined  his  program  for  re- 
storing confidence  to  the  Job  Corps  staff  and 
contractors : 

First,  he  has  committed  himself  to  bring- 
ing the  Job  Corps  centers  up  to  capacity 

that  means  a  "on-board  strength  of  41  000  bv 
June."  '' 

This  should  help  bring  down  the  per- 
person  cost  which  has  at  times  been  as  high 
as  $9,000.  (In  some  places  higher.)  Con- 
gress by  law  last  year  Insisted  that  the  per- 
person  cost  be  reduced  to  $7,500.  Doubt  that 
this  could  be  done  permeated  the  Job  Corps 
office.  Job  Corps  officials  argued  that  no- 
body could  have  foreseen  how  difficult  It 
would  be  to  bring  young  people  out  of  pov- 
erty— or  how  expensive. 

There  are  indications  now  that  the  goal  is 
quite  within  reach. 

But  this  has  required  some  severe  trim- 
ming of  frills. 

TRAVEL    CUTBACK 

Mr.  Kelly  has  cut  back  staff  travel  This 
he  figures  will  save  «100,000  a  year  He  has 
cut  out  the  Telex  network,  needed  at  first 
but  now  outgrown.  This  saves  $150  000  to 
$200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Kelly  hopes  to  save  $75,000  to  $100  000 
a  year  by  checking  the  "proliferation  of  re- 
ports" required  during  the  early  months  of 
Job  Corps. 

And  one  of  the  biggest  tasks,  according  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  is  to  do  "something  about  drop- 
outs, especially  among  those  who  stay  less 
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than  90  days."  Mr.  Kelly  wonders  why  the 
attrition  rate  at  some  centers  la  7  percent 
while  at  others  It  U  as  high  as  24  percent. 

And  every  dropout  coeta  money. 

Mr.  Kelly  thlnka  part  of  the  problem  Is 
that  the  Insecurity  at  some  center*, 
especially  those  run  on  a  "permissive"'  basis. 
Is  a  primary  cause  of  early  dropouts,  "That 
can  be  fixed,  I  am  convinced." 

A  first  step  toward  that  end  was  to  write 
a  "uniform  code  of  enrollee-staff  conduct" — 
never  before  available.  It  now  U  at  all  the 
centers. 

"We're  going  to  take  a  hard  look  at  disci- 
pline vs.  p>ermlsBlveness."  said  Mr.  Kelly.  "If 
we  have  some  centers  where  permissive 
social  philosophy  Is  practiced,  we  are  going 
to  look  at  It." 

The  director  also  Is  trying  out  new  Ideas 
to  give  Incentives  to  the  contractors.  Some 
Of  them  have  been  enthusiastic  about  this. 

Presently  the  contractors  operate  Job  Corps 
centers  on  a  coet-plus-fixed-fee  basis.  Under 
a  proposed  change,  the  contractors  would 
op>erate  on  a  cost-plus-Incentive  fee. 

This  fee  would  be  based  on  placement  and 
achievement  success. 

Some  say  these  cant  be  quantified.  Others 
argue  that  they  can. 

OEO's  Business  Leadershp  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, made  up  of  presidents  of  top  companies, 
is  hashing  this  out.  They  are  also  looking 
for  ways  to  Improve  placement  efforts. 

NKHJS  OUTLINED 

Mr.  Kelly  feela  that  the  Job  Corpe  now  Is 
"turning  the  corner." 

"Wo  have  passed  through  the  research- 
and-development  phsue,"  he  says.  "We  fu^ 
entering  the  production  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  requires  a  little  different  kind  of 
style  and  management." 

The  new  director  Is  a  professional  manager 
and  administrator. 

Fourteen  years  ago  he  was  a  government 
employee  at  the  modest  GS-2  level. 

Now  he  takes  his  place  as  director  of  one 
of  the  most  controversial  and  promising  of 
the  war-on-poverty  programs. 

Mr.  Kelly  says  the  "most  Important"  thing 
the  Job  Corps  needs  now  Is  "leadership  and 
know-how  to  manage  human  and  material 
resources." 

He  Is  confident  that  he  can  bring  these 
skills  and  techniques  to  his  new  work. 

"I  want  to  se«  the  Job  Corps  flourish,"  he 
says.  "These  kids  have  got  to  have  a  better 
life.    I  don't  know  what  the  alternatives  are." 


CIVIL    LIBERTIES,    LAW    ENFORCE- 
MENT AND  CRIME 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Frudkl]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  Important  problems  facing  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  officials  today  is  the 
ever-increasing  rate  of  crime  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Later  on  In  this  session 
we  will  consider  legislation  to  help  com- 
bat crime  and  I  think  we  will  find  it  most 
difficult  to  devise  laws  which  will  accom- 
plish this  purpose  without  Infringing  on 
the  civil  liberties  of  our  citizens. 

Recently,  one  of  our  former  colleagues 
from  Maryland,  the  Honorable  Carlton 
Sickles,  spoke  about  some  of  these  prob- 
lems at  a  meeting  in  Prince   Georges 


County.  Those  of  us  who  served  with 
Mr.  Sickles  are  aware  of  his  commitment 
to  social  Justice  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mitttee  so  we  are  not  surprised  by  his 
continuing  fight  In  other  areas  for  the 
principles  he  holds  dear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Sickles'  address  Inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  all  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  his  views 
on  these  vital  issues. 

ReMASKS    DELrVKRSD    BY    CARLTON    R.    SiCXLSS 
AT      THK      PRINCI      GeOBGKS      COUNTT      CTVIX, 

Liberties  Union,  Fib.  17,  1967 

The  civil  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy are  under  constant  strain.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  witnessed  a  continuing 
barrage  of  legislation  to  censor  our  speech, 
read  our  mall,  chooee  our  books,  Investigate 
our  loyalty,  determine  our  travel  destination 
and  analyze  our  psychiatric  tendencies.  In 
1962  a  house  commttee  reported  that  at  least 
5.000  phones  In  Federal  offices  were  tapped — 
not,  mind  you,  by  Communist  spies,  but  by 
fellow  bvireaucrats,  spjrlng  upon  one  another. 
The  Post  Office  Depsu'tment  has,  for  some 
time,  read  the  mall  of  certain  citizens  under 
the  BurvelUance  of  other  agencies.  The  State 
Depaxtment  prevents  editors  and  citizens 
from  traveling  In  certain  countries  abroad — 
and  we  can  go  on  and  on. 

Within  the  confines  of  our  own  State,  and 
quite  often,  our  own  communities,  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  similar  efforts  to 
challenge  the  tap  roots  of  our  democracy — 
efforts  to  deny  unpalatable  speakers  the  right 
to  a  rostrum,  to  investigate  organizations, 
to  demand  oaths  of  loyalty,  to  enter  private 
homes  unannounced  and  unsoUclted.  As 
we  view  this  challenge  to  our  freedoms,  and 
move  Into  more  specific  areas  of  public  con- 
cern, we  find  that  there  is  a  distinct  relation- 
ship between  those  who  would  restrict  our 
liberties  and  those  who  would  defeat  urban 
renewal  programs,  stop  ajJtl-poverty  pro- 
grams, oppose  clvU  rights  legislation  and 
strike  out  against  fair  housing. 

Democracy,  by  necessity,  breeds  this  kind 
of  confilct.  A  free  society  must  refiect  the 
views  of  all.  And  must  permit  the  expres- 
sion of  those  views.  More  often  than  not, 
the  Job  of  the  clvU  Ubertarlan  becomes 
strained  and  difficult  because  he  must  es- 
pouse Ubertles  for  those  he  detests.  To  op- 
pose the  activities  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee,  calls  for  opposi- 
tion even  when  they  Investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  There  was  little  in  common  between 
civil  libertarians  and  governor  Roes  Barnett, 
but  that  did  not  stop  you  from  filing  a  brief 
with  the  Supreme  Court  strongly  endorsing 
his  request  for  Jury  trial.  There  la  no  agree- 
ment between  ACLE  members  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Rockwell's  Nazi  Party,  but  time 
and  again,  you  have  defended  their  right  to 
speak.  The  history  of  civil  liberties  as  Jus- 
tice Holmes  has  pointed  out,  has  more  often 
than  not,  been  an  effort  to  protect  the  rights 
of  "not  very  nice  people." 

It  is  my  feeling,  therefore,  that  all  of  us 
must  lend  our  efforts  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty — to  the  cause  of  protecting  the 
human  being  in  a  society  that  becomes  more 
and  more  de-humanized.  Our  roads,  our 
programs  of  urban  renewal,  our  efforts  to 
aid  depressed  areas,  public  housing,  hospital 
facilities,  open  space  and  recreational  pro- 
grams, have  little  value  if  they  do  not  serve 
the  human  being.  Our  government  itself 
has  little  purpose  and  less  value  if  it  does 
not  serve  the  human  being. 

I  should  like,  tonight,  to  break  with  prece- 
dent, VlrtuaUy  every  meeting  of  civil  liber- 
tarians I  have  attended  or  read  about  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  devoted  to  an  attack 


on  over-zealous  government  authorities.  Z 
don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the  evidence  of 
wiretapping,  maU  checks,  compulsory  lie  de- 
tector tests  and  the  rest  are  not  matters  of 
vital  concern.  I,  too,  hailed  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  last  month  that 
held  that  a  student's  draft  status  couldn't 
be  used  as  punishment  because  he  disagrees 
with  U.S.  foreign  poUcy — the  newest  threat 
to  free  speech. 

The  threats  to  our  civU  liberties  are  with 
us.  However,  our  support  has  also  grown. 
The  President  took  great  pains.  In  hia  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  outline  his  Intention 
to  press  for  new  legislation  to  outlaw  Inva- 
sions of  privacy  not  only  by  wiretapping  but 
by  those  new,  sophisticated  and  too  cheap 
bugging  devices.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  even  a  pwUceman  has  the 
right  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment.  Let 
that  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  say  a  police- 
man isn't  really  a  human  being. 

I  think  that  as  civil  libertarians,  we  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  endorse  those  people 
and  those  actions  which  serve  to  protect  and 
advance  Individual  liberty.  The  now  infa- 
mous trial  of  Doctor  Sheppard  In  Cleveland 
stands  as  a  wammg  that  men  can  be  tried 
In  a  court  after  they  have  been  convicted  In 
the  public  press.  It  Is  a  cause  for  pride  that 
here  in  Prince  Georges  County  we  have  a 
States  attorney  who  didn't  have  to  wait  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  see  this  basic  truth. 
More  than  a  year  ago  Bud  Marshall  took 
steps  to  limit  press  accounts  of  crimes  and 
those  accused  of  them  so  as  to  prevent  a 
Sheppard  case  here. 

As  a  politician  I  know  only  too  well  the 
pressures  on  Bud  from  conscientious,  re- 
sponsible reporters  to  get  the  whol3  story 
when  a  man  has  been  accused  of  a  crime  well 
known  to  the  general  public.  Oxa  news 
tradition  is  for  full  disclosure  of  every  situ- 
ation which  may  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
curious.  Our  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
newscasters  are  reluctant  to  be  self-censoni. 
Therefore,  It  falls  In  large  measure  to  the 
prosecutor  to  strike  that  narrow  balance  be- 
tween the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
rights  of  the  accused  to  stand  trial  In  a  com- 
munity free  of  pre-judgment  of  his  guilt. 

Bud  Marshall  has  sacrificed  potential  good- 
will with  the  press — and  with  the  public— 
by  his  orders  to  minimize  news  stories.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  heroism  that  rarely  get  recog- 
nized. However,  at  the  risk  of  IncurrlnB  the 
wrath  of  the  reporters  already  testy  about 
Bud's  policy,  I  want  to  go  on  record  support- 
ing the  way  Bud  carries  out  his  obligation 
to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  defendant  are 
protected  here  In  our  county. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  I  want 
to  make  as  you  develop  your  action  program. 
If  we  really  mean  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
in  which  basic  liberties  will  be  preserved 
and  respected,  we  must  do  our  share  to  com- 
bat crime.  The  statistics  clearly  show  not 
only  an  Increase  In  the  total  number  of 
crimes  each  year,  but  also  an  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  crimes. 

We  supp>ort  measures  designed  to  eradicate 
the  more  obvious  breeding  places  of  crime; 
the  slums,  the  ghettoes  and  the  pockets  of 
chronic,  grinding  poverty  and  alienation  from 
the  society  that  generates  contempt  or  dis- 
regard for  authority.  Maybe  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful with  our  war  on  poverty,  with  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  full  employment,  with 
our  campaigns  to  bring  the  Negro,  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  the  Puerto  Rican  immi- 
grants within  the  mainstream  of  our  public 
life,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  generation 
of  young  adults  who  will  have  a  lower  crime 
rate. 

The  problem  U  what  we  will  do  about  crime 
and  the  criminals  until  these  broad  social 
programs  take  effect.  'What  about  the 
chronic  criminals  who  commute  to  the  State 


Prison  In  Jessup  annually  for  "the  cure" 

which  never  takes. 

If  the  county  police  department  were  to 
Issue  an  edict  making  it  illegal  to  use  public 
parks  after  sundown,  there  would  be  a  loud 
and  Justifiable  protest  about  curfews.  How- 
ever, hoodlums  and  thugs  have  Issued — and 
enforce — Just  such  a  curfew.  If  it  were  made 
government  policy  to  forbid  women  to  walk 
on  certain  streets  unescorted  after  dark,  we'd 
all  Join  in  a  demand  for  rescinding  such  an 
order.  Criminals,  however,  have,  In  effect, 
imposed  such  an  edict,  it  really  can  take  on 
enormous  proportions  if  you  include  the  con- 
gressional work  that  occasionally  gets  de- 
ferred because  there's  a  reluctance  to  keep 
secretaries  working  too  late  if  they  must  walk 
dark  streets  to  get  home. 

It  is  not  Just  the  fact  that  our  personal 
freedoms  are  curtailed  by  criminals  that  Im- 
pels me  to  talk  about  our  responsibility  for 
buttressing  crime  detection  and  prevention. 
The  rate  of  crime  has  scared  many  decent 
people  to  the  point  of  desperation.  Mer- 
chants in  parts  of  the  Southeast  section  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  shout  for  a  curfew  because 
they  have  been  robbed  and  assaulted  too  fre- 
quently. 

Decent  people  in  neighborhoods  where  bur- 
glaries are  too  common  are  rarely  heard  to 
protest  about  a  possible  invasion  of  privacy 
when  the  search  Is  made  for  the  fruits  of  a 
burglary.  In  areas  where  narcotics  abound 
the  community  is  too  easily  rallied  for  pro- 
posals for  "stop  and  frisk"  laws. 

When  our  nation  is  at  war,  there  are  some 
invasions  of  civil  liberties  that  the  courts 
have  upheld— and  many,  many  more  that 
the  general  public  deems  acceptable  The 
forced  detention  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II  is  Just 
one  example  that  springs  to  mind.  Many 
people  think  wire-tapping  is  awful  but  ac- 
ceptable if  the  crime  Involved  is  one  affecting 
the  national  security.  The  same  "balancing" 
principle  applies  when  the  war  is  one  be- 
tween the  society  and  the  criminals 

We  have  all  of  us  frequently  said  that  al- 
ternatives to  anti-civil  liberties  police  actions 
must  be  found.  I  want  to  tell  you  here  to- 
night that  we  must  Join  in  that  search  for 
methods  and  technologies  that  will  combat 
Crime  Without  limiting  personal  freedom 

nZllF  w.""""''  °""  ^^"*-  '"^^^  dumber  the 
cop,  the  bigger  the  club  he  carries."  Well 
today  our  police  are  not  dumb.  They  are 
not  typically  the  brutes  who  In  Hitler's  Ger- 
many were  attracted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
stoma  troopers.     They  are.  however,  too  fre- 

Z^  "bertarlans.  (They  could  be  driven 
i^!?>  tJ'*'"''^  ^"""^  °^  the  know-noth- 
InH  Lh  ^^  ^J^  underpaid,  under-trained 
and  under  equipped.  A  well-heeled  mob  is 
more  likely  to  h.ve  every  warrior  equipped 

in»i.  "^  assignments  and  free  of  mean- 
Ih!  l^if"*^  burdensome  paperwork  than  are 
bat  t'^°em'"'"  "'  ^'^  '"  ''''  «^'^  '°  ^^n.- 
When  I  was  in  the  Congress,  I  voted 
M  basic  principles  of  civil  liberties.     My  mall 

Duzzed  with  encouragement  from  civil 
ctd  t?r'  '°'  '^'^  "°*'-  However,  When  i 
^iLlV.T.T^^  ^^^  ^°y  °^  °^^  policemen, 
their  tr»in.^  "'l^  °^  *^^  ^°'"'=^'  t°  ^^Vrove 
tlon  tn  rti  ?^'  *^^''  ^  introduced  leglsla- 
t  ne  c^i™rtl°P  "^^^  techniques  for  combat- 
in  fh«f'  ^^""^  ^^"^^  ''°"=«s  were  not  heard 

tMnk\a^ong."°"'^  ^^^  ^""^''^«-  ' 
on^ho°?  ^*°*  the  police  stopping  people 
probahlf '■^"'^  ^"^°"*  *  wararnt  or  Without 
crtr^nif  ^'tT"  ^  *"'""^''  that  they  have  a 
ma^o  hi  ?*.°'*-  Ho^e^^"-'  I  think  that  it 
may  not  be  fair  to  tell  them  that  they  have 
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to  restrict  traditional  police  methods  with- 
out substitution  of  new  ones. 

I  question  the  propriety  of  our  righteous 
indignation  about  the  anxiety  of  the  police 
to  get  confessions  when  eye-witnesses  to 
crimes  refuse  to  intervene  or  later  refuse 
to  testify  against  the  criminals. 

As  poverty  and  discrimination  are  the 
prime  breeding  groxmds  of  crime,  so  the 
existence  of  crime  is  the  prime  breeding 
ground  of  invasions  of  civil  Ubertles.  In 
both  cases  we  are  obligated  to  strike  at  root 
causes,  the  source  of  the  Illness.  Every  citi- 
zen has  an  obligation  to  help  make  his  com- 
munity safe  from  public  or  private  incur- 
sions on  its  basic  integrity.  As  civil  Ubera- 
tarians,  our  obligation  Is  double. 

We  w.ll,  in  the  months  and  years  to  come 
be  fighting  slde-by-side  in  the  lonely  and 
too  often  misunderstood  battle  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual;  the  battle- 
grounds will  be  many  and  varied.  I  suggest 
only  that  one  of  the  fronts  may  well  be  in 
the  struggle  to  find  and  provide  acceptable 
methods  ^f  law  enforcement. 


recent  survey  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows  that  poverty  and  unemployment 
are  caused  by  personal  handicaps,  lack 
of  opportunity,  rather  than  by  the  coun- 
try's overall  economic  condition. 

The  survey  states — 

It  is  a  story  primarily  of  inferior  educa- 
tion, lack  of  skills,  police  and  garnishment 
records,  discrimination,  fatherless  children, 
and  rigid  hiring  restrictions  and  hopelessness. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  reminded  us  of  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
His  determination  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  program  has  my  support; 
I  commend  him  for  putting  such  em- 
phasis on  the  need  to  finish  the  job  I 
agree  with  the  President's  proposal  to 
regroup  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  citi- 
zen groups,  volunteers,  and  to  Imple- 
ment the  program  in  a  more  effective  and 
as  efficient  way  as  possible. 

But  I  think  the  program  funds,  as  pro- 
posed, are  too  modest.  My  thinking, 
based  on  what  I  have  seen  accomplished 
and  what  still  needs  to  be  done,  parallels 
that  of  representatives  of  the  U.S  Con- 
ference of  Mayors— the  heads  of  our 
cities  where  most  of  our  poor  live— that 
$3  billion  would  be  more  adequate  than 
the  $2.5  billion  recommended  by  the 
President. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  and 
commitments  we  have  overseas,  and  es- 
pecially in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  of  our  economy.  But  I  strongly  be- 
^eve  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
diminish  our  efforts  when  our  fight 
against  poverty  has  begun  to  take  root 
and  is  proving  its  worth. 

The  opportunity  Is  ours  to  complete 
the  job — to  wipe  out  poverty  and  decay 
m  our  cities  and  urban  areas.  One  of 
our  most  important  tasks  in  this  90th 
Congress  should  be  to  revitalize  and  ex- 
pand our  fight  against  poverty.  To  do 
this,  the  antipoverty  program  goes 
hand-m-hand  with  Increased  social  se- 
curity benefits,  the  model  cities  program 
and  the  anticrime  program,  better 
housing,  and  improved  education  and  job 
training. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  very 


The  antipoverty  program  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  yet  in  3  years,  it  has  made 
significant  strides — giving  a  start  to  the 
very  young,  job  training  and  employment 
opportunities  to  the  unemployed,  edu- 
cation to  the  Uliterate,  health  and  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  In  short,  these 
established  community  action  and  other 
programs  are  offering  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices, thus  providing  economic  oppor- 
tunity not  before  known  to  the  urban 
and  rural  poor. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk 
about  the  successful  Headstart  program 
in  particular.    It  has  assisted  more  than 
1.4  million  children  from  city  ghettos, 
migrant   labor  camps,   rural   areas,  and 
Indian  reservations.     I  am  pleased  the 
average  length  of  the  program  has  been 
increased.    The  Headstart  program  has 
not  only  helped  the  very  young,  but  it 
has  given  an  opportunity  to  parents  from 
poverty  environments  to  share  in  their 
children's    development.     For   the    first 
time,    many    parents   have    learned    to 
budget  and  prepare  nourishing  meals,  to 
purchase  foods  wisely,  to  sew,  and  to  care 
more  efficiently  for  their  youngsters.     It 
has  given  young  children  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous start  in  school,  it  has  corrected 
medical    and    dental    problems    which 
would  have  been  overlooked  and  would 
have  hampered  their  start  in  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adequate  funds  must  be 
provided  for  the  antipoverty  program 
if  we  are  to  successfully  continue  to  Im- 
prove the  social  and  physical  lot  of  our 
Nation's  poor. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  program 
in  the  past  and  I  have  witnessed  the  hope 
and  opportunity  it  has  given  to  so  many 
in  my  own  community  in  the  South  and 
East  Bronx.     But  I  have  also  been  dis- 
tressed to  see  so  many  not  yet  reached. 
We  must  provide  more  job  training, 
additional     educational    programs     for 
adults,  we  must  continue  Headstart  for 
the  young,  and  provide  more  health  cen- 
ters.   We  must  give  our  teenagers  in  our 
city  ghettos  and  rural  slums  the  incen- 
tive to  stay  in  school,  and  the  training 
and  skills  for  jobs. 

Unemployment     in     our     cities     has 
reached  a  level  which  demands  more  job 
training  and  expansion  of  emplovment 
opportimities  under  the  program      Our 
unemployment  rates  in  city  slums  are 
three  times  larger  than  the  national  un- 
employment rate.     In  my  own  area  of 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  about  9  percent,  not  as  high 
as  in  some  other  sections  of  New  York 
but  if  it  were  not  for  the  community  ac- 
tion and  other  antipoverty  programs  in 
operation  in  my  district,  I  am  certain  the 
present  imemployment  rate  would   be 
much  higher. 
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Overlooked  In  the  struggle  are  those 
who,  although  employed,  are  earning 
poverty  wages  and  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  their  families.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  21  percent  of  the  full- 
time  workers  are  earning  less  than  $60 
a  week — a  poverty  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  antipoverty  pro- 
gram must  be  adequately  funded  and  ef- 
fectively Implemented.  The  program, 
expanded  and  developed  with  closer  re- 
lationship with  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, stimulated  efforts  of  citizen 
groups,  volunteers,  employers  and  unions 
will  bring  new  hope  to  the  Nation's  poor 
and  will  lead  to  progress  and  success. 

We  achieved  an  urunatched  record  of 
social  and  economic  progress  In  the  89th 
Congress.  Let  us  go  forward  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  continue  this  Important  pro- 
gram of  the  Great  Society. 


SBA  RESPONDS  TO  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
OP  COMMUNl'llKS  OF  2,500  AND 
UNDER  BY  REDUCING  LOCAL 
INVESTMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

FROM    20    PERCENT    TO    10    PER- 
CENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pathan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent years,  much  has  been  said,  and  not 
nearly  enough  done,  about  the  plight 
of  rural  America.  We  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  the  sad  tale  of  the  small, 
rural  town  that  has  withered  away  and 
died.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
cream  of  each  new  generation  of  rural 
youth  move  to  the  city  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity  in  the  small  hometown. 

This  is  a  tragic  story  for  America,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Much  of  our  Nation's  great- 
ness over  the  years  has  been  In  its  di- 
versity— of  background,  of  talent,  and, 
of  healthy  economic  mix  between  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Failure  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  mounting  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  small  town  damages  this 
diversity  and.  thus,  the  very  fiber  of  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  the  constantly  in- 
creasing migration  from  the  small  towns 
adds  to  the  already  monumental  prob- 
lem of  the  big  cities. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  today  a  new  step  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  help  meet  the  gnaw- 
ing problems  of  rural  America.  One  of 
the  most  dynamic  and  productive  of 
SBA's  lending  programs  is  the  Local  De- 
velopment Company — or  502 — program. 
It  Is  geared  to  the  principle  of  self-help, 
of  community  involvement,  of  a  local- 
Federal  partnership  to  aid  community 
development. 

The  502  begins  with  a  group  of  25  or 
more  people  In  a  community  forming  a 
local  development  company.  The  com- 
pany may  then  apply  to  SBA  for  a  loan 
for  purchase  of  land,  acquisition  or  con- 


struction of  a  building,  and  equipment. 
They  may  apply  for  up  to  $350,000  for 
each  small  business  being  assisted.  All 
along  the  way.  the  company  is  advised 
and  counseled  by  the  local  SBA  oCace. 
For  each  loan,  however,  the  local  devel- 
opment company  must  raise  a  minimum 
of  20  percent  of  the  total  from  people  in 
the  community. 

Since  Bernard  Boutin  became  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator less  than  a  year  ago,  he  has 
recognized  the  potential  of  this  program 
to  stimulate  economic  development  in 
rural  America.  He  has  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  making  such  loans  in  the 
small  cities  and  towns  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  502  program,  since  Its  inception 
in  1958.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  creation  of  more  than  50,000 
jobs — many  of  them  In  rural  areas.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  total  of  61.1  percent 
of  all  502  loans  have  been  made  in  com- 
munities of  under  5,000  residents. 

But  even  this  heavy  emphasis  has  not 
solved  the  problem  for  the  very  small 
town,  the  town  with  one  troubled  indus- 
try, or  no  industry  at  all.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  such  commimlties  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  way  from 
my  district  in  Texas  to  Mr.  Boutin's 
home  State  of  New  Hampshire.  While 
there  is  a  great  enthusiasm  in  many  of 
these  tiny  towns  to  start  a  502  project, 
there  has  been  a  problem  in  raising  the 
necessary  20  percent  in  local  funds. 

Recognizing  this  need,  Mr.  Boutin  has 
amending  his  agency's  regiilatlons  so 
that  In  towns  of  2,500  or  fewer  perma- 
nent residents,  the  local  contribution  can 
be  as  little  as  10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  this  sin- 
gle action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Boutin  and 
SBA  has  the  potential  of  saving  count- 
less small  American  tovms  from  virtual 
extinction.  I  know  of  at  least  one  com- 
munity in  my  own  district — the  town  of 
Maud — with  fewer  than  1.000  residents, 
where  this  action  may  well  be  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
come  to  know  Mr.  Boutin  as  a  dedicated 
and  hard-working  public  servant,  seek- 
ing always  to  promote  the  national  In- 
terest of  this  country,  and  to  Improve 
the  opportunities  of  its  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve this  latest  action  on  his  part  Is 
further  proof  of  his  commitment  to  these 
high  Ideals. 


CAB— PROTECTOR  OF  PUBLIC 
INTEREST? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  se- 
ries of  letters  which  I  have  exchanged 
with  Chairman  Charles  Murphy  and  his 
predecessors,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  which  I  request  to  have  Included 
In  today's  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. I  am  also  requesting  the  inclu- 
sion of  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  documents  In- 
dicate a  very  serious  deficiency  in  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  fares  by  that 


Independent  regulatory  agency  which  Is, 
and  I  believe  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  agree  on  this,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  agent  of  Congress. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  its 
sister  agencies  are  often  described  as 
arms  of  the  Congress.  The  "arm, " 
known  as  the  CAB.  is  being  twisted  by 
th?  carriers  as  to  fares.  The  regulator 
Is  becoming  the  regulated.  Now,  I  do 
not  blame  the  carriers.  They  are  in 
business  not  only  to  provide  service  but 
also  to  make  profits.  They  have  corpo- 
rate Interests.  I  do  blame  the  CAB. 
When  all  of  its  duties  are  added  together, 
the  final  and  unassailable  sum  Is  that 
its  ultimate  and  overall  duty,  responsi- 
bility, and  reason  for  being  is  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  If  you  read  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  exchanged 
with  Chairman  Murphy,  I  believe  that 
you  will  conclude  as  I  have  that  this 
arm  of  Congress  is  giving  Congress  the 
back  of  Its  hand.  The  rate  and  fare- 
making  practices  of  the  CAB  are  a 
fiasco.  You  will  notice  that  I  said  prac- 
tices and  not  policies,  because  it  Is  my 
conviction  that  despite  an  existence  of 
almost  30  years,  the  CAB  does  not  have  a 
fare  policy. 

On  March  7.  the  members  of  the 
agency  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  review  with  that  committee  Its 
jurisdiction,  its  organization,  and  some 
of  the  problems  which  it  has  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  Under  that  act  the  Board 
must  at  one  and  the  same  time  encour- 
age and  develop  an  air  transportation 
system  and  regulate  that  system.  In 
doing  so  the  agency  must  assure  the 
highest  degree  of  safety,  foster  sound 
economic  conditions,  and  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  air  carriers.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  adequate, 
economical,  and  efficient  service  by  the 
regulated  carriers,  at  reasonable  charges, 
without  unjust  discriminations,  undue 
preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
destructive  competitive   practices. 

Competition  is  called  for  under  the 
act  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the 
sound  development  of  an  air  transpor- 
tation system  properly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  postal  service  and  the  national  de- 
fense. If  the  agency  is  to  promote,  en- 
courage, develop  and  regulate  a  burgeon- 
ing air  transportation  system,  obviously 
It  has  many  difficult  duties  and  often  the 
several  requirements  of  the  act  will  be 
in  apparent  conflict  with  each  other. 

In  many  areas,  particularly  in  the 
promotion  of  air  safety,  I  believe  that 
this  relatively  small  agency  of  some  800 
employees  has  done  a  highly  commend- 
able job,  but  in  the  regulation  of  rates 
and  fares  I  believe  that  their  promo- 
tional efforts  have  been  directed  to  the 
desires  and  interests  of  the  carriers 
rather  than  to  the  desires  and  interests 
of  the  general  public  who  are  supposed 
to  be  served  by  these  carriers. 

Even  Chairman  Murphy  admitted  In 
his  testimony  before  the  cMnmlttee  that 
the  complexity  of  the  fare  structure  is  a 
cause  of  Irritation  and  concern,  but  he 


defends  discount  fares  and  commends 
the  industry  for  its  promotional  fares 
such  as  the  youth  fares,  the  'Discover 
America"  fares,  and  the  family  fares 
Such  promotional  fares  may  be  benefi- 
cial and  desirable  from  a  consumer's 
point  of  view,  but  complex  they  are  and 
what  I  would  like  to  see  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  basic  fares. 

The  agency  has  approached  fares  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  and  has  reacted  to  car- 
riers' suggestions  rather  than  determin- 
ing an  overall  policy  and  leading  the 
way  in  fare  regulation. 

You  will  see  from  the  letters  which  I 
have  exchanged  with  Chaii-man  Murphy 
that  some   of   the   terminology    of   the 
agency  appears  to  be  extracted   from 
Alice  in  Wonderland  rather  than  from 
any    treatises    on    economics.    I    have 
understood  for  years  that  cabin  services 
are  one  of  the  few  areas  where  the  car- 
riers can  actively  compete.    There  is  no 
r^    competiUon     in     the     equipment 
For  the  most  part  competing  carriers 
use  aircraft  manufactured  by  the  same 
compames.     There  is  no  real  competi- 
tion nor  should  there  be  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  fliglit  crews.     The  compe- 
tition is  in  the  service  that  the  carrier 
renders  to  its  customers  in  reservations 
baggage  handling,  waiting  facilities  and 
in  the  cabin  during  the  flight. 

An  active  aggressive  carrier  will  try  to 
get  the  prettiest,  best  dispositioned  and 
most  intelhgent  girls  as  stewardesses,  and 
have  them  more  fashionably  outfitted 
than  Its  competitor.  I  think  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  this  makes  sense.  And 
then  m  the  course  of  a  long  flight  an  ac- 
uve.  aggressive,  competitive  carrier  will 

Jjli^'.if^  *'*"**  ^^  passengers  have  what 
they  like  to  read,  to  eat,  to  drink  and 
perhaps  to  listen  to  or  to  watch.    Ag^n 

SSw"^*^^!  ''■^"  ^  provided  with  the 
greatest  courtesy. 

As  most  of  you  know,  most  of  the 
earners  furnish  beverages.  One  SnSr 
^novates  such  a  service  and  the  next 

XV"'^"".  °^^'  '"t'  ^^^"'Petltive  ad- 
vantage.    The  same  has  occurred  with 

"Son"'-  "°  '^°"^^'  «"^  --'  -^ 
Now  the  CAB  has  allowed  the  carriers 

i^f  an^fh ''^''-  ^d.agree  on  s^ch  2rv 
ices  and  the  pnce  which  will  be  added  to 
the  passenger's  cost  for  his  tnp      ?T^e 

wS'enger'  ffT^''"^  transcontinental 
S  f  ho^i  *^^  carriers  have  their  way 
$8  mor.  i?^^»f^  ^''^''''^  likely-Will  pay 

^•i  Ji  ^-  ^^^  Chairman  of  the  CAB 
IncreaS  tw  >  "^  "'^^  *^^«  *^  "°t  a  fare 

that  in  ^,^  ^^''^''^-  ^  ^^^e  Advised  him 
not  th1nT.r."'°"  *^*'  ^  sophism.  I  do 
rprn  ^  ""^  that  we  should  stand  uncon- 

nStv'n  "  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  theToL  of 
Humpty  Dumpty  who  said  : 

chS'lt^t^^J'  '"'''^  "  '"""°«  J"^t  what  I 
=00086  it  to  mean-neither  more  nor  less. 
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The  question  iB,  which  la  to  be  master- 
that 's  all. 
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Ia.ir*i.^^'"^*  °."  ^'■°™  A"«=e  m  Wonder- 
land. Ahce  stated  to  Humpty  Dumpty 

woTSi  S^T^  *"  ^^^^''^^   y°"   c«n  make 
woroa  mean  so  many  different  things. 

To  which  Humpty  Dumpty  responded: 


And  I  believe  that  Is  where  we  are  In 
our  relationship  with  the  CAB.  Who  Is 
to  be  the  master? 

I  submit  that  the  creation  of  the  CAB 
was  effected  by  the  Congress  and  that 
tne  CAB  s  legislative  responsibiUty  is  to 
Congress,  not  the  reverse. 

In  a  matter  of  days,  the  entire  safety 
functions  of  the  CAB  wiU  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  I 
hope  that  this  will  to  some  extent  reUeve 
the  demands  on  the  time  of  the  Board 
members.  I  hope  that  this  will  allow  the 
members  to  consider  carefully  all  of  the 
coraplexities  of  the  rate  and  fare  jungle 
and  to  work  out  a  system  which  is  de- 
vised in  the  public  taterest  and  not 
merely  in  the  interests  of  the  regulated 
carriers. 

»,^"i,^i^  ™°^  recent  statements  of 
March  7.  1967.  Chairman  Murphy  in  his 
appearance  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  was  at 
best,  noncommittal.  At  this  point  I  in- 
clude the  exchange  between  Chairman 
Murphy   and   me   on   that   date  in   the 

Exchange  Betwee.n  the  Honorable  John  E 
Moss  AND  Chairman  Charles  S.  Murpht,' 
CAB.  Appearance  Before  CoMMrrrEE  on  In- 
terstate AND  Foreign  Commerce,  March  7, 

Mr,  Moss.  Now  I  note  one  of  the  Imnortant 

Mr.  Murpht.  Yes  sir 

Pic'kle'^nh!^''  ^""^  ^'^^""^  ^^"^  Texas,  Mr. 

fnce  beS^^  "'^^  ^^^  '^^'^  °^  correspond- 
ence between  you  and  me  for  lo  these  manv 
months.   I   would   say   about    a   y«i?   co^e 
spondence  which  Is  still  unresolved 

I  must  confess  puzzlement  as  expressed  In 

tion  of  a  charge  or  an  additional  charge  for 

a    service    already    rendered    under    exfstln^ 

IS  thrt  ftn,  ^h"^"*"""^  ^  ^^-  increase^ 

an^d  r  i^iivf  ^n^art^n^K-roH 

:SU°i  in  faT^f^  servlcf  would^nofh: 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  don't  recall  that  specifically 

In  the  correspondence  Mr.  Moss  ^'"cajjy 

I  recall  the  correspondence  quite  well      t 

u"th  tnL'i^Uen  '''''''  '°  ^^>-  '^  connection 
th^;  "°^^-  ^  "'"^^^  ^^^^  I  '^"l  J°ln  vou  in 

cauom'^r/';  °'  '^/  '"'P°"  °^  the  cominunl- 
cations  that  I  received. 

ratho'"'''^  ^?'''  °^'  ^^y  ^5  years,  been  flying 
rather  regularly  between  the  West  Coast  an! 
Washington,     i  normally  fly  first-cla^     D^r- 

cabln  \^r,?^'  P"'"^  '^"^  »^^^«  ''^^^  'certain 
cabin  services  m  the  first-class  which  were 
a  part  of  that  flrst-class  service 

Now  If  you  start  to  charge  people  for  some 
fares?         ^^"^'^^^   ^^^^   y°"   increased   their 

Aht^V,**'""'"''-  ^  ^^^^  technically  we  prob- 
ably have  not  but  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
reason  technicalities  and  if  we  can  we  ouKh? 
to  get  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  kUid 
of  question.  If  I  may  comment  on  that 

The  fare  levels  will  ultimately  depend  on 
the  cost  Which  the  carriers  Incur  and  if  «,me 

u^^T  ?°T  ^'^'^  ^°  ^^^^  *°^^'  <^°^*  then  n 
IB  going  to  Increase  the  level  of  fares 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  we  can  agree  that  thP 
costs  to  the  carrier  will  ultlifat^,^ ^eVect 
t^Tf,  ?  ^  ''°'^  ^  ^^«  traveller  If  the 
l^Jll!^  ,"  ^"■^^5'  "^'^^  *  selection  in  pick- 
ing flrst-class  rather  than  the  general  or  the 


tourist  class  service,  he  has  agreed  to  pay 
more  for  the  same  flight  covering  the  same 
number  of  miles  than  other  passengers 
aboard  that  pUne.  because  of  ceriam  ad- 
ditional cabin  services,  but  let's  go  a  step 
beyond  this:  More  recently  we  had  one  air- 
line initiate  in-flight  motion  pictures  Now 
I  assume  they  did  it  as  an  eSort  to  compete 
more  successfully  ^ 

ass^^mpUoT"'-  '    ^'''   ''   "^   ^   ^'^^-^'^ 

Mr.  Moss.  They  have  no  other  reason  than 
to  have  some  competitive  advantage  and 
then  within  a  short  period  of  time  thTothers 
flying  the  same  general  routes  had  In-fllpht 
mouon  pictures.  This  became  a  part  of  the 
package  of  the  first-class. 

Now  if  a  cost  Is  Imposed— again  I  ask  the 
question,  has  the  fare  been  Increase^f 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Well,  again  I  sav  that  I  think 
technically  It  has  not. 

Mr  Moss.  Then  your  position  Is  that  anv 
Item  initiated  for  the  purposes  of  securing  a 
competitive  advantage  m^Tbe  cha^gj^  for 
once  It  becomes  common  to  all  carriers  com- 
peting in  that  particular  operating  area  and 

^fl^f  T'.'  °'  ^""^  ^"'^^  ^°««  '^^t  in  fact 
reflect  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation  charges   to  the  passenger' 

Mr.  Murpht.  No,  sir.  I  would  distinguish 
to  mfi  f/^^^^°^  "ems,  I  think,  it  seems 
to  me  if  It  Is  clearly  Identifiable,  if  the  co.=t 
Is  significant  and  if  it  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  a  good  many  people  do  want  and  a 
good  many  people  dont  want,  that  that 
might  set  It  apart  from  other  services  that 
might  be  rendered. 

I  think  if  I  might  state  It  very  slmplv  the 
question  might  be  put :  Should  a  man  "who 
does  not  drink  pay  for  the  man  who  does' 

I^LTrtl  *^?'  "°'  '''^''^  m -flight  movies, 

should  he  pay  for  the  movies  for  someone 
who  does   want   to   look  at   them? 

J^-p^t  ''■'''  '^''^'  '^'^^^-^^^^  »n  the 

Mr.  MmtPHT.  Pardon'' 
flrsJplfcef ■  ^^^  ^'■'^'  differences  in   the 

Am^^f^.w^r"^-  '*^'^y    P"™"    differences?     I 

^,  ^'^  ^  '^"'"'^  understand  the  question 

Mr.   Moss.   'Well.    Initially   I   think   It   was 

Trans   World   Airlines   that  star^in-flilM 

ZTJc^:::' "''  ^'^^^  through.flignts'to 

in^°,7J.f^^'''^^  """  "  '"'^^  ^""^  successful 
in  attracting  patronage  to  TWA,  The  com- 
peting lines  flying  to  the  West  Coast  gradu- 
ally added  in-flight  motion  pictures  I  am 
correct  on  that,  am  I  not?  ^  ^'''"^^-  -lam 
Mr.  Murpht,  I  think  you  are  correct  yes 
Mr  Mc^,  Wen.  If  we  are  going  to  ultu 
mately  charge  for  it  and  recognize  It  as  a 
charge  that  does  not  increase  costs,  why  let 
a  carrier  start  any  new  service  or  attraction 
as  a  free  service?  "'-nuu 

that  is  that  they  can  start  a  thing  of  this 
kind    without    getting   permission    f^rom    the 

nnV  .        j;^""*"''"    ^""^    a"^    ^e    would    telVd 

not  to  be  interested  In  It  or  do  anvthln- 
about  It  unless  and  until  it  gets  to  be  a 
problem.  ^         i-o   oe  a 

Mr.  Moss.  Is  it  a  problem? 

Mr.  MuEPHT.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  problem. 
It  a  nr^^^^-  ^  'I  ^  competitive  factor  or  is 
tlien  fi^,n  '"•  ^  ^^  ^PP^^  '^"^  Principle. 
in  serwces  '  "'  '°°''  '°  '°"'^'''^  conlormUy 

Mr.  Murpht.  I  don't  think  so, 

Mr^  Moss,  In  each  first-class  cabin  vou  will 
get  the  same  type  of  service  because  if'anvone 
innovates  and  it  is  successful  and  the  com- 

KC '°"°"'  *""■  ^"^"  "-^  --^-  « 

At  that  point,  the  Board  permits  the  air- 
lines to  sit  down  and  discuss  this  problem 
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under  an  exemption  from  any  Anti-trust 
action  and  arrive  at  a  decision  that  they  will 
charge  for  that  service. 

You  say  that  that  does  not  Increase  th« 
cost  of  my  transportation?  It  does  If  I  am 
going  to  get  the  same  level  of  service,  does  It 
not? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  I  may.  I  think  It  leads  to 
conformity  In  some  cabin  services  but  not 
all  cabin  services.  I  would  ask  that  a  dis- 
tinction be  made  between  some  types  of 
services  and  others. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  a  situ- 
ation a  few  years  ago  which  I  thought 
reached  ridiculous  proportions.  One  of  the 
airlines  put  on,  I  guess  the  very  last  series 
of  the  Super  O  Constellations,  a  flrst-class 
service  that  gave  you  large  seats  and  lots  of 
leg  room  and  If  you  called  the  stewardess 
you  could  have  a  nice  board  that  would  per- 
mit you  to  stretch  out  and  relax. 

I  boarded  the  plane  one  evening  and  dis- 
covered the  legs  on  that  board  had  been 
wired  down  becavise  another  airline  had 
complained  that  this  constituted  unfair 
competition,  giving  greater  comfort  to  the 
flrst-class  passenger. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  again  the 
pressure  was  toward  uniformity  of  service 
rather  than  the  encouragement  of  competi- 
tion or  Innovation. 

The  Board  ordered  those  wired  down.  I 
took  a  key  out  of  my  pocket  and  broke  the 
wires  but  nevertheless,  the  Board  had  or- 
dered that  they  be  wired  down. 

Now  they  didn't  continue  with  the  prob- 
lem long  because  the  Jets  came  along 
within  a  few  months  and  changed  to  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  aircraft  and  different  condi- 
tions In  the  flrst-class  cabin. 

Mr.  Murphy  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
particular  matter  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
heard  about  that  one  before.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  competition  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Board  does  have  responsi- 
bilities which  It  cannot  very  well  escape  or 
Ignore  In  trying  to  regulnte  competition.  In 
trying   to   prevent    uneconomic   competition. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  think  that  It  has 
some  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  In- 
flight  entertainment   and   liquor  services. 

I  would  like  to  say.  If  I  might,  that  If  we 
are  seriously  concerned  about  the  cost  and 
relationship  between  flrst-class  services  gen- 
erally, that  Is  flrst-class  services,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  pay  their  own  way  and 
you  could  say.  I  think  properly,  that  the 
coach  passengers  subsidized  their  services  for 
the  flrst-class  passengers  and  we  have  a 
serious  question  about  whether  that  Is 
equitable,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Chairman  Murphy 
can  prove  his  charge  that  first  class  is 
In  fact  subsidized  by  other  classes — 
then  the  appropriate  procedure  is  to 
order  a  rate  charge  for  the  transporta- 
tion— not  the  nit-picking  approach  of 
charges  for  each  cabin  sei-vice  and  fi- 
nally creating  conformity  which  stifles 
any  innovation  of  a  competitive  char- 
acter. 

After  "considerine:.  'weighing,  and 
evaluating"  this  relatively  minor  ques- 
tion of  beverage  costs  and  in-flight  en- 
tertainment costs  for  many,  many 
months,  and  after  exchanging  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  letters  with  me  and 
discussing  it  with  me  over  the  telephone, 
and  after  discussing  this  problem  before 
the  committee  on  March  7.  as  evidenced 
above,  without  indicating  any  possibility 
of  CAB  action,  the  CAB,  on  March  9 
and  10,  just  days  after  the  appearance 
before  the  committee,  issued  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  and  a  press  re- 
lease  providing  for   a  charge  for  In- 


flight entertainment.  The  Board  has 
already  allowed  carriers  to  meet  on  this 
question,  and  12  carriers  in  a  strictly 
noncompetitive  attitude  have  agreed  on 
charges  for  In-flight  entertainment. 
The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Rob- 
ert T.  Murphy,  has  termed  this  agree- 
ment as  "a  price-flxlng  agreement  basi- 
cally repugnant  to  the  antitrust  laws 
which,  under  established  precedent,  can 
be  approved  only  upon  a  clear  showing 
that  the  agreement  is  required  by  a 
serious  transportation  need  or  in  order 
to  secure  important  public  benefits." 
He  was  unable  to  find  such  a  need  or 
such  benefits,  nor  can  I. 

The  CAB  has  ducked  Into  a  rulemak- 
ing procedure  to  escape  from  a  problem 
largely  of  its  own  creation  which  should 
have  been  met  and  dealt  with  ir  the  pub- 
lic interest  many  months  ago.  As  in 
all  rulemaking  proceedings  the  CAB  will 
accept  and  consider  comments  of  inter- 
ested persons.  You  have  been  very  kind 
to  hear  mine  and  I  trust  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
will  be  fixed  upon  the  views  that  I  have 
expressed  here  today. 

The  aforementioned  letters  follow: 

March  19.  1965. 
Alan  S.  Boyd, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Boyd;  I  have  noted  recent 
comments  In  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
certain  domestic  air  carriers  have  been  meet- 
ing together  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  the  amount  and  type  of  service  they 
win  offer  to  their  enplaned  passengers. 

These  press  stories  are  somewhat  puzzling 
to  me  Inasmuch  as  I  had  assumed  that  with 
rates  between  airports  being  Identical,  it 
was  only  In  the  matter  of  service  that  air 
carriers,  like  rail  carriers,  could  compete 
effectively  for  prospective  passengers.  The 
showing  of  motion  pictures  en  route  Is  an 
example  of  this  competitive  service. 

I  wish  that  you  would  Indicate  to  me  Just 
what  Is  the  situation  in  this  field  and  what 
may  be  the  role.  If  any,  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  with  respect  to  restrictions 
upon  competition  In  the  services  offered  by 
air  carriers. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil-  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  March  30,  7965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  The  Chairman  has  asked 
me  to  answer  your  letter  of  March  19,  1965, 
which  commented  on  the  meetings  being 
held  by  the  air  carriers  to  discuss  the  show- 
ing of  motion  pictures  and  the  offering  of 
other  In-fllght  entertainment.  Also,  yovi 
wish  to  be  advised  of  the  present  situation 
In  this  regard,  and  the  role,  If  any,  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to  re- 
strictions upon  competition  In  the  services 
offered  by  air  carriers. 

The  Board  has  taken  no  direct  action  In 
relation  to  In-flight  entertainment  but  has 
avithorlzed  the  trunkllne  carriers  to  hold 
discussions  with  regard  to  this  matter  (Dock- 
et 15787).  Copies  of  the  Board  orders 
authorizing  the  carriers  to  hold  these  dis- 
cussions are  enclosed.  As  Indicated  on  page 
1  of  Order  E-21745.  the  Board  Is  concerned 
with  the  substantial  costs  Involved  In  pro- 
viding these  services  and  the  possible  eco- 
nomic Impact  such  costs  might  have  on  fare 
structures  If  these  services  are  not  kept  with- 
in reasonable  bounds. 


To  date  the  carriers  have  held  two  meetings 
and  have  requested  the  Board  to  grant  an 
extension  to  April  15,  1965,  In  order  to  hold 
additional  discussions.  No  definitive  action 
has  been  taken,  but  at  the  meetings  which 
were  held,  the  carriers  discussed  the  pos- 
sible elimination  or  restriction  of  In-flight 
entertainment. 

As  to  the  Board's  role  In  this  matter,  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  It  Is  the 
Board's  responsibility  to  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  air  carrier  Industry 
In  the  past  the  Board  has  authorized  the 
carriers  to  hold  similar  discussions  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  In-fllght  service  of  meals 
and  beverages.  While  the  Board  has  no  di- 
rect authority  to  regulate  the  particular 
cabin  services  offered  by  Individual  carriers. 
It  has  always  encouraged  the  carriers  to  elim- 
inate wasteful  practices  Including  excessive 
cabin  services.  While  the  Board  may  not 
act  directly  with  regard  to  such  services,  for 
ratemaklng  purposes  It  could  disallow  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  carriers  In  provid- 
ing services  which  are  unnecessary  and  eco- 
nomically wasteful. 

I  have  asked  the  Board's  Docket  Section  to 
place  your  name  on  the  mailing  list  In  Dock- 
et 15787  so  that  you  might  be  advised  of 
further  developments  In  this  matter.  I  hope 
the  foregoing  has  been  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Drecge, 
Director,      Community      and      Congres- 
'  sional  Relations. 

April  12,  1965. 
Mi  .  John  W.  Dregge, 

Director,  Community  and  Congressional  Re- 
lations, Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dregge:  Will  you  please  convey  to 
the  Chairman  my  conviction  that  the  policy 
of  the  Board  and  Its  view  of  Its  role  as  ex- 
pressed In  your  communication  of  March  30. 
1965.  are  both  narrower  than  my  opinion  of 
what  the  Congress  Intended  the  Board  to  do 
when  It  acted  to  create  the  CAB. 

I  recognize  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Board  Is  to  "foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions In  the  air  carrier  Industry."  I  also 
recognize  that  one  of  the  other  significant 
responsibilities  of  the  Board  Is  to  act  In  the 
Interest  of  the  traveling  public.  The  elimi- 
nation of  competition,  sound  competition,  In 
the  providing  of  better  service  Is  not  In  my 
Judgment  In  consonance  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  Interest.  If  we  are  to  have 
sterility  In  management  then  the  policy  Im- 
plied In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  your  com- 
munication Is-  a  sound  one.  If  we  are  to 
make  progress  and  provide  improvements  to 
the  traveling  public,  then  the  policy  falls  far 
short  of  being  designed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  express  my  vigorous  disagreement  with 
the  actions  of  the  Board  In  this  InsUince. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Wa-ihington,  DC.  April  21.  1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  dated  April  12.  1965.  ex- 
pressing your  views  with  regard  to  meetings 
of  the  domestic  air  carriers  concerning  in- 
flight entertainment.  The  Board  appreciates 
your  Interest  in  this  matter. 

Although  there  has  been  no  definitive  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  curtailment  of  domestic 
In-fllght  entertainment  since  the  time  of  the 
Board's  previous  letter  to  you,  certain  actions 
have  been  taken  by  the  International  air  car- 
riers through  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association.  Assuming  you  are  also  in- 
terested In  developments  In  the  international 


field,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Board's 
order  dated  April  16,  1965,  which  seeks  com- 
ments from  all  Interested  persons  regarding 
lATA's  proposal  to  ban  In-flight  entertain- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  S  Botd. 

Chairman. 

June  30. 1965. 

Hi'.n.  Charles  S.  Murphy. 
Chairman,  CiiHl  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Murpht:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  turned 
down  the  agreement  among  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association  carriers  on  en- 
tertainments. I  would  like  to  know  at  this 
time  Just  how  far  CAB  is  proceeding  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  carriers  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  In  this  entertainment  field 
particularly  with  respect  to  motion  pictures' 

I  would  also  like  a  copy  of  the  Board-s 
order  under  Section  412  and  414,  which 
permitted  the  carriers  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  whether  they  would 
enter  Into  an  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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letter  of  February  9,  1966,  would  be  a  user 
charge  only.  A  passenger,  therefore,  who 
does  not  wish  In-flight  entertainment  would 
not  be  assessed  any  extra  charge.  The  cost 
of  the  ticket  will  not  reflect  this  charge  if 
the  governments  approve  the  agreement 

The  Board  has  not  yet  considered  the  mat- 
ter on   Its  merits,   and   contemplates  acting 
upon  the  agreement  in  the  near  future 
Sincerely  yours, 
_.  John  W.  Dregge. 

Director,  Community  and  Congressional 
Relations. 
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We  hope   the   above   information   win   be 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours. 
_.  John  W.  Dregge. 

Director.  Commumty  and  Congressional 

Relations. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  DC,  July  13,  1965 
Hon.  John  B.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  This  will  reply  to  your  In- 
quiry of  June  30,  1965  concerning  In-fllght 
entertainment,  and  particularly  motion  pic- 
tures, provided  by  domestic  air  carriers. 

As  you  have  requested,  copies  of  the  Board 
orders  which  authorized  discussions  by  the 
domestic  airline  Industry  are  enclosed 

At  this  time  there  Is  nothing  before  the 
Board  Involving  domestic  In-fllght  entertain- 
ment and  the  Board  Is  neither  encouraging 
or  discouraging  an  agreement  among  the 
domestic  air  carriers  In  this  area.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  discussions  which  we 
have  previously  authorized  for  the  domestic 
industry  have  not  resulted  in  an  Intercarrler 
apeement.  The  period  authorized  for  these 
discussions  has  now  expired  and  we  do  not 
inow  what  further  proposals,  if  any,  may  be 
made  by  the  domestic  carriers.  The  Board 
does  not  contemplate  taking  further  action 
In  this  matter. 

I    hope    that    this    Information    will    be 
helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CuAKLEs  S.  Murpht, 

Chairman. 

_  „    „  ^  February  9.  1966. 

Hon.  Chahlks  S.  Murpht. 
CTiatrman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  D.C. 

r«^?.  ^"*'"**'"*  Murpht:  I  noticed  In  a 
recent  issue  of  ^t^iafion  Daily  that  the  lATA 
voted  unanimously  to  establish  world-wide 

sfrTrfl^L""  *  •^^'^  surcharge  on  service 
and  inflight  entertainment. 

I  wotild  like  to  know  If  this  action  is  going 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
H,^r,    T  ^'^^^^Oton,  D.C.  February  16, 1966 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss  j  ■"'">■ 

"ouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

tahl!!^.'*"-  **°^'  "^^^  "TA  agreement  es- 
mrlJZ^  *  "•**'  °*'*'-Ke  for  In-fllght  enter. 
talnment.   which   was   the  subject  of  your 


T  ..,,    „  Pebhuart  23.  1966. 

John  W.  Dregge. 

Director,  Community  and  Congressional  Re- 
lations, Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Wash- 
tngton, DC. 

nf^h^''^^"  il"''''"'  "*'°"'"  '•esponse  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  to  my  letter  of  February  9.  1966 
Is  not  at  all  reassuring,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  these  flight  motion  pictures,  then  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  charge  Is 
part  of  the  ticket  doesn't  wholly  satisfy  me. 
If  I  should  decide  to  fly  from  here  to  Lon- 

^o^'.o^^n  ,°°  ^  '^^^**'"  °f  principle,  not  to 
pa>  $2.50  for  a  motion  picture  that  I  could 
see  In  any  state  side  theatre  for  $1.00  to 
$1.25,  then  why  m  the  absence  of  the  nav- 
ment  should  I  have  to  experience  the  dis- 
traction of  a  soundless  picture  dangling  over 
nay  head? 

If  passengers  are  going  to  have  to  have 
this  screen  set  up  In  the  compartment,  then 
they  Should  be  able  to  enjoy  it  and  not  have 
a  penalty  of  being  distracted  by  It  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  additional 
charge  for  being  part  of  a  captive  audience 
I  would  appreciate  further  exposition  of 
the  Board's  views. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aebonautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  17.  1966. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  23.  1966,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  In -flight  entertainment. 

In  a  proceeding  last  summer,  the  Board 
determined  that  the  offering  of  in-flight  en- 
tertainment was  a  legitimate  passenger  serv- 
ice and  that  an  agreement  among  the  ear- 
ners to  ban  the  faculty  was  unduly  restrlc- 
tiv-e.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Board's 
order  on  this  subject.  Although  the  Board 
has  not  reached  a  final  conclusion  on  the 
merits  of  the  $2.50  charge  proposed  by  the 
carriers.  It  considers  that  an  added  charge 
for  the  added  service  is  appropriate  and  that 
It  should  be  imposed  on  users.  In  this  re- 
gard the  costs  of  providing  this  service  are 
higher  per  person  than  for  stateside  theater 
entertainment. 

We  recognize  that  some  passengers  who  do 
not  elect  to  pay  the  charge  on  flights  offer- 
ing the  facilities  may,  to  some  degree  be  In- 
convenienced. However,  we  do  not  consider 
this  Justifies  the  entertainment  being  offered 
below  the  cost  of  providing  the  service  as 
this  would  exert  an  upward  pressure  on  the 
fare  level.  Stated  differently,  costs  of  serv- 
ices and  amenities  over  and  above  air  trans- 
portation, unless  appropriately  charged  for 
may  be  ultimately  reflected  in  higher  prices 
for  air  transportation  for  all  passengers  or 
such  costs  may  prevent  a  lowering  of  fares 
that  would  otherwise  be  economically  feasl- 

At  present,  not  all  carriers  provide  In- 
flight movies  and  passengers  have  the  option 
^v.  '^'^  .""^  services  of  these  carriers. 
Whether  all  carriers  will  eventually  offer  the 
faculty  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  dependent  upon 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  passengers 


„„„    ^  Aprdl  1,  1966. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy. 

Chairman.  Cnil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  noted  in  the  April 
1  edition  of  "Aviation  Daily"  an  item  which  I 
quote:  "U.S.  domestic  airlines  held  their 
second   iTieeting   in   Washington   Wednesday 

m'lm  ^nn",,'"  ^^^""^^  ^°^  ^'^'^^ht  entertain- 
ment and  liquor  service,  and  may  be  close 
to  agreement  on  an  entertainment  charge 
probably  about  $2.  More  discussions  will  be 
necessary  on  whether  or  not  to  charge  for 
liquor,  although  a  date  has  not  been  set 
lor  another  meeting." 

I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
Board  sanctioning  this  meeting  bv  the  do- 
mestic carriers  in  view  of  the  extVeme  dif- 
ficulty of  discerning  any  public  Interest  In- 
volved, at  least,  I  cannot  see  how  the  public 
interest  is  better  served  by  an  Increase  of 
approximately  $2  In  the  cost  of  flights  on 
the  fiction  that  the  $2  Is  required  to  pav  the 
cost  of  inflight  entertainment.  Addltlonallv 
I  cannot  find  any  public  Interest  involved  In 
a  decision  to  perhaps  go  beyond  the  $2  in 
r\^Z  *°,^°'^"  the  cost  of  liquor  sen-ed. 
Clearly,  the  existing  tariffs  include  both 
items,  or  so  the  earnings  of  the  airlines  Indi- 
cate such  to  be  the  case. 

Has  the  Board  been  concerned  with  the 
public  interest  involved  through  an  appro- 
priate accommodation  for  those  who  do  not 
desire  the  movies,  particularly  would  not 
want  them  at  the  added  cost  but  would  be 
faced  with  a  flight  in  a  darkened  cabin'' 
I  think  these  questions  are  relevant  and  I 
think  the  Board  should  be  able  to  set  forth 
clearly  the  relevant  public  Interest   consld- 

flfj  °^  T^"^  "^""^^  t^^"^  t°  sanction  those 
talks  by  the  airlines. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  Intend  to 
pursue  this  matter  very  carefully  because 
I  very  seriously  accepted  my  responsibility 
to  concern  myself  with  the  public  and  its 
interests. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Civn,  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington  DC,  April  20.  1966. 
Hon.  John  e.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  1,  1966  concerning  discussions 
among  the  domestic  scheduled  airlines  of  the 
matter  of  charges  for  In-fllght  entertainment 
and  liquor  service. 

As  you  Will  see  from  the  enclosed  orders 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  is  concerned  that 
non-transport  entertainment  costs  pay  their 
own  way.  Otherwise,  these  costs  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  long  run  to  result  in  higher 
fares  for  passengers  who  do  not  want  in- 
flight entertainment  as  well  as  for  passengers 
Who  do.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
costs  of  liquor  service.  Only  by  identifying 
these  costs  can  the  Board  Insure  that  thev 
axe  not  reflected  in  basic  fares  but  are  com- 
pensatory on  a  voluntary  user  basis  The 
carriers  were  permitted  to  talk  Jointly  to 
achieve  this  end. 

If  and  when  any  agreements  are  reached 
by  the  carriers  relative  to  these  issues  thev 
will  be  filed  with  the  Board  for  approval  At 
that  time,  the  Board  will  make  a  thorough 
exanunatlon  of  the  record  to  insure  that  such 
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March  20,  196: 


March  20,  1967 


agreements  are  not  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest. 


Sincerely. 


Charles  S.  Murpht, 

Chairman. 


June  28.  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  S  Murpht, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  MtmPHY?  I  note  In  youi 
press  release  of  June  24  that  domestic  air 
carriers  have  filed  an  agreement  with  the 
Board  calling  for  a  $2  00  charge  for  In-fllght 
entertainment  within  the  48  contiguous 
States. 

You  will  recall  that  a  year  ago  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  you  over  the  questions 
of  the  authority  of  the  Board  In  approving 
agreements  In  the  field  of  service,  for  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  with  air  rates  being  fixed 
for  a  number  of  common  carriers,  the  only 
area  In  which  they  can  compete  Is  that  of  the 
service  provided. 

It  Is  not  my  Impression  that  under  section 
5a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  any 
agreements  have  been  entered  Into  having  to 
do  with  charges  for  dining  car  service  or  for 
in-traln   showing   of   motion   pictures. 

Of  course,  should  the  Board  by  tour  de 
force  approve  these  charges  for  entertain- 
ment which  have  heretofore  been  furnished 
free  or  charges  for  alcoholic  beverages  which 
heretofore  have  been  furnished  free  to  pas- 
sengers, this  would  amount  to  an  Increase 
in  fares  unless  the  Board  at  the  same  time 
requires  the  carriers  to  reduce  their  fares  by 
the  amounts  of  the  charges  here  authorized. 
You  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  tre- 
mendous earnings  which  have  been  shown 
by  our  air  carriers  and  the  very  rapid  rise  In 
the  prices  of  their  stock  on  the  exchanges  In 
the  p;ist  few  months  based  on  the  fares 
which  now  are  In  effect.  I  would  think  It 
most  difficult  for  the  Board  at  this  time  to 
authorize  further  Increases  and  Indeed  I 
think  It  Is  difficult  for  the  Board  not  to  have 
taken  some  stand  before  this  time  In  the  re- 
duction of  fares. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC  July  8.  1966. 
Hon  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  RrprescTtfof ires, 
Waihington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  28,  1966,  relative  to  the  in-filght  en- 
tertainment agreement  recently  filed  by 
twelve  of  the  domestic  air  carriers. 

As  indicated  In  my  letter  to  you  of  April 
20.  1966,  the  Board  will  give  thorough  consid- 
eration to  all  aspects  of  the  agreement  before 
taking  formal  action.  You  will  note  from 
enclosed  Order  E-23859  that  Interested  par- 
ties have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  In 
Docket  16503  to  file  statements  In  supp>ort 
of  or  in  opposition  to  Board  approval  of  the 
domestic  in-fllght  entertainment  agreement. 
Also,  provision  has  been  made  for  filing 
replies  to  such  statements,  and  at  a  future 
date  the  Board  will  hear  oral  argument. 

Since  the  agreement  is  now  pending  before 
the  Board  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  directly  on  the  points  you  have 
raised  In  your  tetter.  However,  your  letter 
is  being  placed  in  the  correspondence  file  of 
Docket  16503  and  your  views  along  with  those 
of  other  Interested  parties  will  be  given  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Board  In  reaching 
a  final  decision  In  this  matter. 

For  your  further  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  enclose  also  a  copy  of  the  order  Issued 
by  the  Board  In  connection  with  the  In-fllght 
entertainment  agreement  entered  Into  by  car- 
rier members  of  the  International  Air  Trans- 


port Association  with  regard  to  foreign  air 
transportation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chasles  S.  MrrKPHT, 

Chairman. 

JOT-Y  18,  1966. 
Charles  S.  Murphy. 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charlie:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  8  replying  to  my  letter  of  June  28 
relative  to  the  In-flight  entertainment  agree- 
ment recently  filed  by  12  domestic  air  carriers 
In  which  they  propose  to  make  a  charge  for 
the  service  which  they  have  hitherto 
rendered  free  to  passengers,  and  seek  to  have 
your  approval  of  the  agreement  sc  that  they 
may  claim  certain  Immunity  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

I  can  be  encouraged  by  your  having  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  Board's  order  In  Docket 
«-17057  relating  to  charges  for  in -flight  enter- 
tainment In  International  service  wherein 
the  Board  states  that  "in  the  long  run  It  Is 
the  passengers  who  are  required  to  pay  either 
In  the  form  of  increased  fares  or  delays  In 
fare  reductions."  Obviously,  the  Board  Is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  charge  for 
services  hitherto  rendered  free  Is  tantamount 
to  a  fare  increase. 

I  also  thank  you  for  making  my  letter  part 
of  the  correspondence  file  In  Docket  #16503 
and  for  your  Indication  that  my  views  along 
with  those  of  other  "Interested  parties"  will 
be  given  thorougli  consideration  by  the 
Board  in  reaching  a  final  decision  in  this 
matter  In  such  connection,  I  know  that 
you  are  much  more  aware  than  I  of  the  re- 
cent decision  by  Judge  Hays  In  Scenic  Hud- 
son Picscriatton  Con/erence  vs.  Federal 
Potter  Commission  and  Consolidated  Fdifon 
Company  of  New  York,  Inc.  (354  F.  2d  608. 
C.A.Z.  1965)  In  which  he  quotes  with  ap- 
proval an  opinion  concerning  the  obligations 
of  an  administrative  agency  in  its  role  "as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  public,  which 
Is  a  third  party  In  these  proceedint^s"  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  public  and  to  see 
that  tiiese  f;icts  are  adduced  even  though  the 
interested  parties  have  not  put  them  Into  the 
record,  and  that  such  rule  goes  beyond 
merely  acting  "as  an  umpire  blandly  calling 
balls  and  strikes  for  adversaries  appearing 
before  it;  the  right  of  the  public  must  re- 
ceive active  and  affirmative  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  " 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  public 
Is  Ko  ably  and  well  represented  In  the  office 
to  which  you  have  been  entrusted  and  I 
continue  to  extend  every  good  wish  to  you 
as  you  discharge  these  Important  responsi- 
bilities. 

Sincerely, 

John  E  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


July  28,  1966 
NiCHor  AS  dkB   Katzenbach. 
The  Altcrney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Attorney  General:  I  read  in  a 
recent  edition  of  Aviation  Daily  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed Inflight  movie  charge  pending  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  concur 
that  any  charge  would  present  price-fixing 
Implications. 

For  over  a  year,  I  have  been  corresponding 
with  the  Chairman  of  CAB  on  this  matter. 
It  has  been  my  Judgment  that  should  the 
Board,  by  tour  de  force,  approve  these  charges 
for  entertainment  which  have  heretofor 
been  furnished  free  or  charges  for  alcoholic 
beverages  which  heretofor  have  been  fur- 
nished free  to  passengers,  this  would  amount 
to  an  Increase  In  fares — unless  the  Board  at 
the  same  time  requires  the  carriers  to  reduce 


their  fares  by  the  amounta  of  any  charges 
authorized. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress 

Department  of  Jus'ncE, 
Washington,  DC  .  August  12,  1966 
Hon.  John  E  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  The  Attorney 
General  has  referred  to  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion for  reply  your  letter  of  July  28,  1966  con- 
cerning a  proceeding  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  which  a  charge  for  Inflight 
movie  entertainment  Is  proposed. 

We  appreciate  the  benefit  of  your  views 
opposing  the  Imposition  of  a  charge  for  in- 
flight movies.  For  your  Information,  we 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  comments  ol  the  De- 
partment which  were  filed  with  tlie  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwin  M  Zimmerman. 
Acting      Assistant      Attorney      General. 
Antitrust  Division. 

]  United  States  of  America,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Washington,  D.C] 

Agre:;ment  Adopted  by  Certain  Members  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  Relating 
to  a  Charge  for  In-Flicht  Entertain- 
ment on  Flights  Between  Points  WrrniN 
the  Continental  UNriED  States — Docket 
16503:   Agreement  CAB.  18922 

COMMENTS    OF    UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF 
JUSTICE 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  com- 
ments of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  on  Agreement  CAB.  18922  filed  for 
Board  approval  under  Section  412  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (Docket  No.  16503). 

The  agreement  filed  with  the  Board  for 
approval  provides  that  airlines  will  charge 
each  domestic  passenger  $2.00  for  furnishing 
him  with  In-fllght  entertainment.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  the  Board  should  dis- 
approve the  agreement  because  It  would 
restrain  competition  to  provide  better  and 
cheaper  airline  services.  And,  approval  of 
this  agreement  may  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent  that  would  curb  other  forms  of 
rivalry  to  make  airline  service  more  pleasing 
to  the  public. 

Because  the  agreement  both  requires  the 
airlines  to  levey  a  charge  for  In-fllght  enter- 
tainment and  specifies  the  price  to  be 
charged  the  passenger  for  such  entertain- 
ment, it  would  have  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  any  prlcefixlng  agreement:  It  may  artifi- 
cially restrict  demand  for  In-flight  enter- 
tainment. It  Is  difBcult  to  see  why  such  a 
result  would  be  desirable,  or  why  competitors 
should  collectively  decide  whether  passengers 
will  obtain  this  service  as  part  of  the  basic 
fare,  or.  If  two  or  more  airlines  should  inde- 
pendently decide  to  make  a  separate  charge 
for  entertainment,  why  passengers  should 
not  pay  a  price  that  an  Individual  airline— 
not  bound  by  an  agreement — would  be 
willing  to  charge. 

If  the  agreement  Is  designed  to  restrict  the 
demand  for  or  availability  of  a  service  desired 
by  the  public.  It  simply  amounts  to  a  col- 
lective decision  by  the  airlines  that  enter- 
tainment Is  a  "frill"  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. But,  such  a  decision  should  not  be 
taken  collectively  by  a  group  of  airlines 
Presumably.  If  passengers  demand  tlie  serv- 
ice and.  If  an  Individual  airline  wishes  to 
charge  for  It,  passengers  are  willing  to  piy. 
In-flight  entertainment  Is  a  "frlU"  worth 
providing.  Indeed,  If  the  availability  of  in- 
flight entertainment  can  be  restricted  by 
agreement,  so  might  In-flight  meal  service. 
or  the  numerous  other  amenities  that  make 
air  travel   attractive. 

The  Board  has  a  long-standing  policy  In 


favor  of  encouraging  competition  to  provide 
better  service  as  well  as  lower  prices 

The  Declaration  of  Policy  contained' In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  directs 
the  Board  In  discharging  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  Act  to  consider: 

"(c)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  economi- 
cal and  efficient  service  b^  air  carriers  at  rea- 
sonable charges,  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tions, undue  preferences  of  advantages  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices- 
(d)  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  the  sound  development  of  an  alr- 
transportatlon  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  of  the  national  defense  " 

The  Board  has  stated  In  the  Hawaiian 
case,  7  CAB.  83  ( 1946 )  : 

"The    greatest     gain     from     competition 
whether  actual  or  potential,  is  the  stimulus 
to  devise  and  experiment  with  new  operating 
I  techniques  and  new  equipment,  to  develop 

new  means  of  acquiring  and  promoting  busi- 
ness. Including  the  rendering  of  better  serv- 
ice to  the  customer  and  to  the  Nation  and 
affording  the  Government  a  comparative 
yardstick  by  which  the  performance  of  the 
carriers  may  be  measured." 

We  see  no  clear  need  for  carrier  agreement 
as  to  availability  and  pricing  of  in-fllght 
movies.  If  the  Board  believes  that  such 
services  should  be  billed  the  passenger  sep- 
arately rather  than  Included  in  his  air  fare 
It  may  require  such  Independent  billing' 
And.  the  Board  may.  without  any  agreement 
between  carriers,  relate  the  charges  to  the 
cost  of  providing  the  entertainment  If  It  be- 
lieves this  desirable. 

In  sum,  because  we  believe  it  Improper, 
without  a  clear  showing  of  public  need  for 
a  group  of  competing  airlines  by  agreement 
to  substitute  their  Judgment  for  the  public's 
Judgment  as  to  what  services  should  be  of- 
fered, or  to  fix  a  uniform  charge  for  a  pas- 
senger service,  we  believe  that  the  Board 
BUould  not  approve  the  proposed  agreement. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 
This  Is  to  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going Comments  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
»ent  of  Justice  on  Agreement  Cj\  B  18922 
were  served  this  14th  day  of  July.  1966,  upon 
all  carrier  parties  to  the  agreement  and  upon 
counsel  for  Consolidated  Electrodynamics 
Corporation,  Inflight  Motion  Pictures,  Inc 
VWeo  Flight.  Inc.,  and  Sony  Corporation  of 
Jinerlca  by  mailing  a  copy  to  them  postage 

Joseph  V.  Gallagher, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 
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-  October  4,  1966. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  DC. 

fimf!"  ^^«*°«MAN  Murphy:  Prom  time  to 
reeari?ni'^^^*  """  ^^^^  ^^'^  correspondence 
dS  ?^  **lt  proposal  of  the  airlines  to 
discontinue  the  showing  of  movies  In  flight 
Z  Se  r^^ft  "/^  ^°'  ""'^^  Bhowlng,  as  well 
«naking  of  a  charge  for  such  service 

of  r^ml^*"*^'^'^''  ^"^^^  '^^"^  °^  the  Journal 
♦L     ^^'■'^®'  "^^''^  ""^^  ^n  article  outlining 

^nZlZ.l'^^t  ""^  ^'^^^  '^'^  ^y  "'tarn 

ohil  /'***"  ^  eliminate  movies  or  to 
Charge  for  liquor  service  which   previously 

Xourc^ir°gr  ^^'^^  --"-ntal^passenge^ 
to  wwv?  '^o'^^ectlon  I  am  Inquiring  again  as 
Ibfch  h,!.'  °vL''°*  *^"  elimination  of  ^rvlces 
Th^L^^  ^^^  "'^l^ed  free,  or  the  now 
bee^  r^L  ^'^^^'■''"'^  "^^^""^  previously  had 
inX.  "'''^"«<1  "-ee.  does  not  constitute  rate 

in  thir^rr,"^''  '"""'^  "^^  ^^°  ^  ^'^•"^ 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washin^fton,  D.C,  October  14,  1966 
Hon,  John  E,  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  14,  1966.  relating 
to  in-fllght  movies  and  liquor  service  Your 
letter  inquired  (1)  whether  or  not  the  elimi- 
nation of  services  which  had  been  rendered 
free  or  the  charging  for  services  which  previ- 
ously had  been  rendered  free,  constitutes  a 
fare  increase,  and  (2)  what  action  the  CAB 
IS  taking  in  this  matter. 

In  our  view,  the  elimination  of  an  In-tlieht 
service   does   not   constitute  a  fare  Increase, 

whlh^'t  "/vf""'"^   ""    ^   reduction   of   costs 
whch,  together  with  all  other  cost  changes, 
ultimately  have  their  effect  on  the  level  of 
fares.    A  similar  result  obtains  where  a  car- 
rier charges  for  services  which  have  been  free 
v^H  .^  ^'u°'^^^"'"^  expenses  incurred  in  pro! 
viding  the  services,  even  though  such  charges 
do  result  in  additional  expense  to  those  pfs^ 
sengers  who  utilize  the  services.     We  beheve 
such  an  additional  charge  could  be  consid- 
ered as  tantamount  to  a  fare  increase  if  the 
services  were  an  essential  part  of  a'r  trans- 
portation and  required  by  the  great  majorltv 
of  passengers.    However,  where  those  services 
are    ancillary    services    not    essential    to    the 
performance  of  the  transportation  function 
we  would  consider  a  charge  for  the  services 
a  user  charge  rather  than  a  fare  increase 

With  respect  to  the  action  the  Board  is 
taking  in  the  matter,  we  look  favorably  upon 
cost  reduction  efforts  by  carriers,  provided 
that  the  savings  are  achieved  without  com- 
promising the  essential  comforts  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Reduction  of  costs  for  frill  services 
results  in  a  more  efficient  air  transportation 
system  which  In  the  long  run  vrtll  benefit 
the  general  public  in  the  form  of  lower  fares 
Again,  with  respect  to  ancillary  services  such 
as   movies  and   liquor  service,   we   beheve   It 

«on?,."'^'l  ^'°^''  ^°'  ^^"^''^  t°  ™al^e  a  rea- 
sonable charge  to  the  users  of  these  services. 
We  recognize  that  many  .mssengers  regard 
movies  and  liquor  service  as  distasteful  and 

^tiV     ^      '^^^  carriers  should  permit  such 

whTch  J"  "'.^^  *='^^'°  '°-^^K^^  amenities 
which  give  other  passengers  comfort  and 
pleasure,  we  do  think  It  proper  for  the  car- 

rrth^Hn/^^°ir  ^^^^^  non-users  from  con- 
tributing to  the  costs  of  unwanted  services 
Congress  has  given  the  Board  a  mandate 
to  promote  air  transportation.  Low  fares 
play  an  Indispensable  role  In  such  program 
h»  L  r  ,f  P'"°™°"o>^al  Objectives  can  best 
be  accomplished  If  the  .ndustry  is  In  a  sound 
and  strong  financial  condition  so  that  even 
during  inflationary  periods  there  wllf  be  no 
need  for  fare  Increases  and.  Indeed,  fare  re- 
ductions   will    be    possible.      We    beheve    we 

The  airline  Industry  Is  In  the  soundest  finan- 

the  cosf  if  ""^  '?  '^  *^'^^°^'  ^""^  '^  «^^°«°n 
^7,t,,?  I  ^'^  transportation  to  the  general 
public  has  decreased  over  the  past  several 
years  Perhaps  the  best  single  measure  of 
the  trend  in  airline  fares  Is  the  yield  per 
revenue  passenger  mile  which  has  declined 
each  year  since  1963.  For  example,  the  most 
recent  available  data  show  that  the  coach 
yield  per  passenger  mile  dropped  from  5  59 
cents  m  the  second  quarter  of  1965  to  5  21 
cents  In  the  second  quarter  of  1966— a  re- 
duction of  6.8  percent  due  to  fare  reductions 
instituted  during  the  past  year. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  Board's  views  on  In-fllght  services  and 
alrUne  fares.  In  this  regard,  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  speech  I  delivered  before  the 
Wings  Club  in  New  York  City  on  September 
21  which  also  discusses  the  Board's  promo- 
tional efforts  and  alrUne  fares. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

C/iairTTian. 


„         „  October  28,  1966. 

Hon  Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  DC. 

lot?""^,*^  Chairman:  In  reference  to  vour 
etter  of  October  14,  1966,  It  occurs  to  me  Vhat 
It  may  have  come  across  your  desk  when  you 
were  busy  with  other  matters.  You  will  re- 
call that  I  had  inquired  whether  the  ellmlna- 

l\rL°l^^Z^''^^  ^^''^  ^  in-flight  movies  and 
alcoholic  beverages  which  had  oeen  rendered 
free,  or  the  charging  for  serrtces  which  pre- 
viously had  been  rendered  free,  constitutes 
a  fare  increase. 

After  very  careful  consideration.  I  am  re- 
turning your   reply  of  October    14.      Mv   in- 

?'t  !^t^•  °^  ''°'^'^^'  "^'"^  "^^^^  "^  f?ood  faith 
I  simply  cannot  accept  a  response  which  in 
my  Judgment  can  best  be  characterized  as  an 
exercise  in  sophism.  I  trust  that  vou  ^U 
give  this  matter  further  consideration 
Sincerely. 

John  e  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Woihjngton.  D.C,  November  7  1966 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  MoSs:  This  is  In  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  matter  of  air  carrier 
practices  with  respect  to  in-flight  moMes  and 
hquor  service.  Even  as  your  Inquirv  to  me 
was  In  good  faith  so  was  my  response"  to  vou 
Perhaps,  however,  my  October  14th  letter 
was  not  as  clear  as  It  might  have  been  1 
hope  the  following  will  shed  more  light  on 
the  matter  whether  or  not  we  might  a|ree  on 
tne  merits. 

We  do  not  consider  the  elimination  of  in- 
flight  movies  as  a  fare  increase  any  more 
than  we  considered  their  introduction  to  be 
a  fare  cut.     SimUarly,  we  do  not  consider  the 

ir  in  flf  IT  °^  ^  ^^^'^^  ^°'  "q"«^  service 
or  In-flight  movies  as  a  fare  Increase  al- 
though obviously  the  total  charge  to  the 
passenger  who  avails  himself  of  these  serv- 
ices would  go  up.  We  do  not  look  upon  these 
actions  as  producing  fare  Increases,  simply 
because  the  price  for  the  air  transportation 
service  has  not  been  affected  by  them 

No  action  is  planned  with  respect  to  the 
carriers'  liquor  charges  since  the  eiOO  charge 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  such  service 
and  since  a  passenger  can  buy  a  drink  or  not 
at  his  discretion.  The  proposed  charge  for 
In-flight  movies  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
carrler  agreement  on  file  with  the  Board  for 
our  approval  or  disapproval  under  section 
412  of  the  Act.  In  these  circumstances  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  comment 
further  on  the  In-flight  movie  charge. 

Historically,  the  Board  has  not  regulated 
in  detail  such  cabin  services  as  meals,  liquor, 
entertainment,  souvenirs  and  the  like.  While 
the  type  and  quality  of  these  amenities  can 
add  much  to  one's  enjoyment  of  his  trip 
they  are  not  an  essential  element  of  safe 
adequate,  and  economical  air  transportation 
which  the  statute  enjoins  us  to  foster  and 
develop.  We  distinguish  In  this  regard  those 
services  from  the  type  of  seating  configura- 
tion, baggage  allowances  and  charges,  and 
liability  limitations  which  are  Integral  parts 
of  air  transportation. 

Under  this  policy  and  the  statute,  carriers 
determine  Individually  the  nature  and  extent 
of  cabin  services  with  due  regard  for  cus- 
tomer preferences  and  competitive  practices 
Thus  carriers  are  free  to  Introduce  or  dis- 
continue the  "frills"  In  their  discretion  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  market 
place.  The  present  generally  high  quality  of 
airline  service  bears  out,  I  believe,  the  wis- 
dom of  permitting  carriers  wide  latitude  In 
this  area.  We  have  encouraged  carriers  to 
make  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  more  costly 
frills  so  that  their  costs  would  be  borne  by 
the  users  and  not  by  the  non-tislng  passen- 
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March  20,  1967 


March  20,  1967 


agreements   are  not  contrary   to  the  public 
Interest. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman. 


June  28.  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy. 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Murphy:  I  note  In  youi 
press  release  of  June  24  that  domestic  air 
carriers  have  filed  an  agreement  with  the 
Board  calling  for  a  $2  00  charge  for  in-fllght 
entertainment  within  the  48  contiguous 
States. 

You  win  recall  that  a  year  ago  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  you  over  the  questions 
of  the  authority  of  the  Board  in  approving 
agreements  in  the  field  of  service,  for  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  with  air  rates  being  fixed 
for  a  number  of  common  carriers,  the  only 
area  in  which  they  can  compete  Is  that  of  the 
service  provided. 

It  Is  not  my  Impression  that  under  section 
5a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  any 
agreements  have  been  entered  Into  having  to 
do  with  charges  for  dining  car  service  or  for 
lu-traln  showing  of   motion   pictures. 

Of  course,  should  the  Board  by  tour  de 
force  approve  these  charges  for  entertain- 
ment which  have  heretofore  been  furnished 
free  or  charges  for  alcoholic  beverages  which 
heretofore  have  been  furnished  free  to  pas- 
sengers, this  would  amount  to  an  increase 
in  fares  unless  the  Board  at  the  same  time 
requires  the  carriers  to  reduce  their  tares  by 
the  amounts  of  the  charges  here  authorized. 
You  are  familiar.  I  am  sure,  with  the  tre- 
mendous earnings  which  have  been  shown 
by  our  air  carriers  and  the  very  rapid  rise  In 
the  prices  of  their  stock  on  the  exchanges  In 
the  past  few  months  based  on  the  fares 
which  now  are  In  effect.  I  would  think  It 
most  dlfncult  for  the  Board  at  this  time  to 
.authorize  further  increases  and  Indeed  I 
think  it  is  difficult  for  the  Board  not  to  have 
taken  some  stand  before  this  time  In  the  re- 
duction of  fares. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  8,  1966. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Rcpre.'ientative<. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  28.  1966.  relative  to  the  In-flight  en- 
tertainment agreement  recently  filed  by 
twelve  of  the  domestic  air  carriers. 

As  indicated  in  my  letter  to  you  ol  April 
20.  1966.  the  Board  will  give  thorough  consid- 
eration to  all  aspects  of  the  agreement  before 
taking  formal  action.  You  will  note  from 
enclosed  Order  E  23859  that  interested  par- 
ties have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  In 
Docket  16503  to  file  statements  In  support 
of  or  in  opposition  to  Board  approval  of  the 
domestic  In-fllght  entertainment  agreement. 
Al.<;o.  provision  has  been  made  for  filing 
replies  to  such  statements,  and  at  a  future 
date  the  Board  will  hear  oral  argument. 

Since  the  agreement  is  now  pending  before 
the  Board  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  directly  on  the  points  you  have 
raised  In  your  letter.  However,  your  letter 
Is  being  placed  In  the  correspondence  file  of 
Docket  16503  and  your  views  along  with  those 
of  other  Interested  parties  will  be  given  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Board  In  reaching 
a  final  decision  In  this  matter. 

For  your  further  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  enclose  also  a  copy  of  the  order  issued 
by  the  Board  In  connection  with  the  In-fllght 
entertainment  agreement  entered  Into  by  car- 
rier members  Qi  the  International  Air  Trans- 


port  Association  with  regard  to  foreign  air 
transportation . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chaklks  S.  Murphy, 

Chairm.an. 

July  18,  1966. 
Charles  S.  Murphy. 
Chainnan.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Charlie:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  8  replying  to  my  letter  of  June  28 
relative  to  the  in-flight  entertainment  agree- 
ment recently  filed  by  12  domestic  air  carriers 
In  which  they  propose  to  make  a  charge  for 
the  service  which  they  have  hitherto 
rendered  free  to  passengers,  and  seek  to  have 
your  approval  of  the  agreement  sc  that  they 
may  claim  certain  immunity  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

I  can  be  encouraged  by  your  having  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  Board's  order  In  Docket 
n7057  relating  to  charges  for  in-flight  enter- 
tainment In  International  service  wherein 
the  Board  states  that  "in  the  long  run  It  Is 
tlie  passengers  who  are  required  to  pay  either 
in  the  form  of  increased  fares  or  delays  In 
fare  reductions."  Obviously,  the  Board  Is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  charge  for 
services  hitherto  rendered  free  is  tantamount 
to  a  fnre  increase. 

I  also  thank  you  for  making  my  letter  part 
of  the  correspondence  file  In  Docket  ir  16503 
and  for  your  indication  that  my  views  along 
with  those  of  other  "Interested  parties"  will 
be  given  thorough  consideration  by  the 
Board  in  reaching  a  final  decision  in  this 
matter.  In  such  connection.  I  know  that 
you  are  much  more  aware  than  I  of  the  re- 
cent decision  by  Judge  Hays  In  Scenic  Hud- 
son Preservation  Conference  vs.  Federal 
Power  Commission  .and  Consolidated  Fdison 
Company  of  New  York,  Inc.  (354  P.  2d  608. 
C.A.Z.  1965)  in  which  he  quotes  with  ap- 
proval an  opinion  concerning  the  obligations 
of  an  administrative  agency  in  its  role  'as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  public,  which 
Is  a  third  party  in  these  proceedings"  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  public  and  to  see 
that  Miese  fact.s  are  adduced  even  though  the 
interested  parties  have  not  put  them  into  the 
record,  and  that  such  rule  goes  beyond 
merely  acting  "as  an  umpire  blandly  calling 
balls  and  strikes  for  adversaries  appearing 
before  it;  the  right  of  the  public  must  re- 
ceive active  and  affirmative  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  " 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  public 
Is  so  ,ibly  and  well  represented  In  the  office 
to  which  you  have  been  entrusted  and  I 
continue  to  extend  every  good  wish  to  you 
as  you  discharge  these  Important  responsi- 
bilities. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Ccrngress 


July  28.  1966. 
NiCHor  *.•»  deB   Katzenbach 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Attorney  General:  I  read  in  a 
recent  edition  of  At'iation  Daily  of  the  Jvis- 
tlce  Department's  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed Inflight  movie  charge  pending  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  concur 
that  any  charge  would  present  price-fixing 
Implications. 

For  over  a  year.  I  have  been  corresponding 
with  the  Chairman  of  CAB  on  this  matter. 
It  has  been  my  Judgment  that  should  the 
Board,  by  tour  de  force,  approve  these  charges 
for  entertainment  which  have  heretofor 
been  furnished  free  or  charges  for  alcoholic 
beverages  which  heretofor  have  been  fur- 
nished free  to  passengers,  this  would  amount 
to  an  Increase  in  fares — unless  the  Board  at 
the  same  time  requires  the  carriers  to  reduce 


their  fares  by  the  amounts  of  any   charges 
authorized. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Cotigress. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  12.  1966. 
Hon.  John  E  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  The  Attorney 
General  has  referred  to  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion for  reply  your  letter  of  July  28,  1966  con- 
cerning a  proceeding  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  which  a  charge  for  inflight 
movie  entertainment  Is  proposed. 

We  appreciate  the  benefit  of  your  views 
opposing  the  Imposition  of  a  charge  for  In- 
flight movies.  For  your  information,  we 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  comments  of  the  De- 
p:irtment  which  were  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman, 
Acting      Assistant      Attorney      General. 
Antitrust  Division. 

I  ri:if>d  States  of  America.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Washington,  D.C] 

Agf.esment  Adopted  by  Certain  Members  op 
THE  Air  Transport  Association  Relating 
TO  A  Charge  for  In-Flicht  Entertain- 
ment on  Flights  Between  Points  Within 
the  Continental  United  States — Docket 
16503;   Agreement  CAB.  18922 

comments  of  united  states  department  of 
justice 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  com- 
ments of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  on  Agreement  CAB.  18922  filed  for 
Board  approval  under  Section  412  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (Docket  No.  16503). 

The  agreement  filed  with  the  Board  for 
approval  provides  that  airlines  will  charge 
each  domestic  passenger  $2.00  for  furnishing 
him  with  m-fllght  entertainment.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  the  Board  should  dis- 
approve the  agreement  because  It  would 
restrain  competition  to  provide  better  and 
cheaper  airline  services.  And.  approval  of 
this  agreement  may  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent  that  would  curb  other  forms  of 
rivalry  to  make  airline  service  more  pleasing 
to  the  public. 

Because  the  agreement  both  requires  the 
airlines  to  levey  a  charge  for  in-flight  enter- 
tainment and  specifles  the  price  to  be 
charged  the  passenger  for  such  entertain- 
ment, it  would  have  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  any  prlceflxing  agreement:  It  may  artifi- 
cially restrict  demand  for  in-flight  enter- 
tainment. It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  such  a 
result  would  be  desirable,  or  why  competitors 
should  collectively  decide  whether  passengers 
will  obtain  this  service  as  part  of  the  basic 
fare.  or.  If  two  or  more  airlines  should  inde- 
pendently decide  to  make  a  separate  ch.irge 
for  entertainment,  why  passengers  should 
not  pay  a  price  that  an  Individual  airline — 
not  bound  by  an  agreement — would  be 
willing  to  charge. 

If  the  agreement  is  designed  to  restrict  the 
demand  for  or  availability  of  a  service  desired 
by  the  public,  it  simply  amounts  to  a  col- 
lective decision  by  the  airlines  that  enter- 
tainment Is  a  "frill"  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. But.  such  a  decision  should  not  be 
taken  collectively  by  a  group  of  airlines. 
Presumably,  If  passengers  demand  the  .serv- 
ice and,  If  an  Individual  airline  wishes  to 
charge  for  It.  passengers  are  willing  to  pay. 
In-flight  entertainment  Is  a  "frill"  worth 
providing.  Indeed,  If  the  availability  of  in- 
flight entertainment  can  be  restricted  by 
agreement,  so  might  In-fllght  meal  service. 
or  the  numerous  other  amenities  that  make 
air  travel   attractive. 

The  Board  has  a  long-standing  policy  in 


favor  of  encouraging  competition  to  provide 
better  service  as  well  as  lower  prices 

The  Declaration  of  Policy  contained  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  directs 
the  Board  In  discharging  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Act  to  consider: 

"(c)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  economi- 
cal and  efficient  service  b^  air  carriers  at  rea- 
sonable charges,  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tions, undue  preferences  of  advantages  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices- 
(d)  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  the  sound  development  of  an  air- 
transportation  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  of  the  national  defense  " 

The  Board  has  stated  in  the  Hawaiian 
case.  7C.A.B.  83  (1946)  : 

"The  greatest  gain  from  competition 
whether  actual  or  potential,  is  the  stimulus 
to  devise  and  experiment  with  new  operating 
techniques  and  new  equipment,  to  develop 
new  means  of  acquiring  and  promoting  busi- 
ness. Including  the  rendering  of  better  serv- 
ice  to  the  customer  and  to  the  Nation  and 
affording  the  Government  a  comparative 
yardstick  by  which  the  performance  of  the 
carriers  may  be  measured." 

We  see  no  clear  need  for  carrier  agreement 
as  to  availability  and  pricing  of  in-flight 
movies.  If  the  Board  believes  that  such 
services  should  be  billed  the  passenger  sep- 
arately rather  than  Included  in  his  air  fare 
Jt  may  require  such  Independent  bllllnR' 
And,  the  Board  may,  without  any  agreement 
between  carriers,  relate  the  charges  to  the 
cost  of  providing  the  entertainment  If  It  be- 
lieves this  desirable. 

In  sum,   because   we    believe   it  improper 
without  a  clear  showing  of  public  need    for 

fn^?hJ'Hf^''°JSPf""^  ^"■'"'^^  ^y  agreement 
to  substitute  their  Judgment  for  the  public's 
Judgment  as  to  what  services  should  be  of- 
fered, or  to  fix  a  uniform  charge  for  a  pas- 
senger service,  we  believe  that  the  Board 
should  not  approve  the  proposed  agreement. 
certificate  of  service 
This  Is  to  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going Comments  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  Agreement  Cj\  B  18922 
were  served  this  14th  day  of  July,  1966,  upon 
all  carrier  parties  to  the  agreement  and  upon 
counsel  for  Consolidated  Electrodynamics 
SM^'^^°^•  ^''fl'B^t  Motion  Pictures.  Inc  . 
yweo  Flight.  Inc..  and  Sony  Corporation  of 

SSd*         '""""'8  »  <:°Py  to  them  postage 

Joseph  V.  Gallagher, 
Attorney.  Department  of  Justice. 
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October  4,  1966 
Mon.  Charles  S.  Murphy, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  D.C. 

ti^^  CHAniMAN  Murphy:  From  time  to 
time  in  the  past  we  have  had  correspondence 
diL^^i?^  **it  proposal  of  the  airlines  to 
discontinue  the  showing  of  movies  In  flight 
or  to  make  charge  for  such  showing   as  well 

mJ^nc"^,""  5  '^^"^  ^"«  "^"°'  and  the 
making  of  a  charge  for  such  service 

In  the  September  27th  Issue  of  the  Journal 
or  Commerce,  there  was  an  article  outllnlne 

airlines  either  to  eliminate  movies  or  to 
h=^P  "■  "*'"°''  service  which  previously 
^^ourch«gT  '*'''  '=°°"--t->  Pa-enge^ 

to  whpTvT  ''°'''^^'="°n  I  a«i  inquiring  again  as 
whreh  V  H  k'  ''°*  ^^*  elimination  of  4rvlces 
Thi^n^^  ^"'^  rendered  free,  or  the  now 
^^rlL/V"^"^  '^^^''^  previously  had 
rner„c,  "''"'''*  "■"*■  **°«''  '^"t  constitute  rate 
ncreases  and  what  action  the  CAB  Is  taking 
in  this  matter.  i^"."i8 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  14, 1966 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  14,  1966,  relating 
to  in-fllght  movies  and  liquor  service  Your 
letter  Inquired  (1)  whether  or  not  the  elimi- 
nation Of  services  which  had  been  rendered 
free  or  the  charging  for  services  which  previ- 
ously had  been  rendered  free,  constitutes  a 
lare  increase,  and  (2)  what  action  the  CAB 
is  taking  in  this  matter. 

In  our  view,  the  eUmlnatlon  of  an  In-flleht 
service   does   not   constitute  a  fare  increase. 

whi^ft    "I^^"'"   ''^   ^  reduction  of  costs 
which,  together  with  all  other  cost  changes, 
ultimately  have  their  effect  on  the  level  of 
fares.     A  similar  result  obtains  where  a  car- 
rier charges  for  services  which  have  been  free 
thereby  offsetting  expenses  Incurred  in  pro- 
n'rf  l^^  ^i!"*.  services,  even  though  such  charges 
do  result  In  additional  expense  to  those  pas- 
sengers who  utilize  the  services.    We  believe 
such  an  additional  charge  could  be  consid- 
ered as  tantamount  to  a  fare  increase  if  the 
services  were  an  essential  part  of  s  r  trans- 
portation and  required  by  the  great  majority 
of  passengers.    However,  where  those  services 
are    ancillary    services    not    essential    to    the 
performance  of  the  transportation  function 
we  would  consider  a  charge  for  the  services 
a  user  charge  rather  than  a  fare  Increase 

With  respect  to  the  action  the  Board  Is 
taking  in  the  matter,  we  look  favorably  upon 
cost  reduction  efforts  by  carriers,  provided 
that  the  savings  are  achieved  without  com- 
promising the  essential  comforts  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Reduction  of  costs  for  frill  services 
results  in  a  more  efficient  air  transportation 
system   which   in   the   long   run   wall   benefit 

aI,^ ''^ffi  P''''"'^  '"  ^^^  ^°'"'n  °^  '°wer  fares. 
Again,  with  respect  to  ancillary  services  such 
as  movies  and  hquor  service,  we  beUeve  it 
iL^"K  '■^'l  P''°P*'"  ^°''  curlers  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable charge  to  the  users  of  these  services 
We  recognize  that  many  .>assengers  regard 
movies  and  hquor  service  as  distasteful  and 
in  some  cases  obnoxious.  While  we  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  carriers  should  permit  such 

^h7-l    ,i°   "^^  *=*"^^''  in-fllght  amenities 
which    give   other   passengers    comfort   and 

flfh  ^,  absolve  these  non-users  from  con- 
tributing to  the  costs  of  unwanted  services 
Congress  has  given  the  Board  a  mandate 
to  promote  air  transportation.  Low  fares 
ThJ  n''  indispensable  role  In  such  program. 
The  Board  s  promotional  objectives  can  best 
be  accomplished  If  the  .ndustry  is  In  a  sound 
and  strong  financial  condition  so  that  even 
^»i!."f  ''^fatlonary  periods  there  will  be  no 
need  for  fare  increases  and,  Indeed,  fare  re- 
ductions  will    be   possible.     We    believe   we 

^P  «.H,l  r!,*'  ^"""^  ^"'^'^^^  'n  this  area. 
J^i  ^n,,H^f  industry  Is  In  the  soundest  finan- 
the  ^Z  IT'l  '?  '^  ^^^*°'"y'  *'^'»  i«  addition 
Duhhe  L  h'  transportation  to  the  general 
public  has  decreased  over  the  past  several 
years.  Perhaps  the  best  single  measure  of 
the  trend  In  airline  fares  is  the  yield  per 
revenue  passenger  mile  which  has  declined 
each  year  since  1963.  For  example,  the  most 
recent  available  data  show  that  the  coach 
yield  per  passenger  mile  dropped  from  5  59 
cents  in  the  second  quarter  of  1965  to  5  21 
cents  In  the  second  quarter  of  1966 a  re- 
duction of  6.8  percent  due  to  fare  reductions 
Instituted  during  the  past  year. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  Board's  views  on  in-fllght  services  and 
airline  fares.  In  this  regard,  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  speech  I  delivered  before  the 
Wings  Club  In  New  York  City  on  September 
21  which  also  discusses  the  Boards  promo- 
tional efforts  and  alrUne  fares. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Mutiphy. 

Chairman. 


tr       ^  October  28.  1966. 

Hon.  Charles  S,  Murphy, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  DC. 

ip,?^*",^  Chairman:  In  reference  to  vour 
letter  of  October  14.  1966.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
It  may  have  come  across  your  desk  when  vou 
were  busy  with  other  matters.  You  will  re- 
call that  I  had  inquired  whether  the  elimlna- 
=  °^>,°u^T'"'^^  ^'^''^  "^  in-flight  movies  and 
alcohoUc  beverages  which  had  been  rendered 
free,  or  the  charging  for  services  which  pre- 
viously had  been  rendered  free,  constitutes 
a  rare  increase. 

After  very  careful  consideration.  I  am  re- 
turning your  reply  of  October   14      Mv   in- 

r.^ri.;  °^  ^°'""'*'  ^'^'^  ""^^^  '°  good  faith 
I  simply  cannot  accept  a  response  which  in 
my  Judgment  can  best  be  characterized  as  an 
exercise  in  sophism,  i  trust  that  vou  vrtU 
give  this  matter  further  consideration 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress 


Civil  Aeronaltics  Board 
Washington.  DC.  November  7  1966 
Hon   John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  This  is  m  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  matter  of  air  carrier 
practices  with  respect  to  in-fllght  movies  and 
hquor  service.  Even  as  your  inquiry  to  me 
was  in  good  faith  so  was  my  response"  to  vou 
Perhaps  however,  my  October  14th  letter 
was  not  as  clear  as  it  might  have  been  I 
hope  the  following  will  shed  more  light  on 
the  matter  whether  or  not  we  might  agree  on 
the  merits. 

We  do  not  consider  the  elimination  of  in- 
flight movies  as  a  fare  increase  »ny  more 
than  we  considered  their  introduction  to  be 
a  fare  cut.  SimUarly.  we  do  not  consider  the 
introduction  of  a  charge  for  liquor  service 
or  In-flight  movies  as  a  fare  Increase  al- 
though obviously  the  total  charge  to  the 
passenger  who  avails  himself  of  these  serv- 
ices would  go  up.  We  do  not  look  upon  these 
actions  as  producing  fare  Increases,  simply 
because  the  price  for  the  air  transportation 
service  has  not  been  affected  by  them 

No  action  Is  planned  with  respect  to  the 
carriers'  liquor  charges  since  the  »1.00  charge 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  such  service 
and  since  a  passenger  can  buy  a  drink  or  not 
fr^  ^'^  discretion.  The  proposed  charge  for 
in-fllght  movies  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
carrler  agreement  on  file  with  the  Board  for 
our  approval  or  disapproval  under  section 
412  of  the  Act.  In  these  circumstances  It 
woiUd  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to  comment 
further  on  the  in-flight  movie  charge. 

Historically,  the  Board  has  not  regulated 
In  detail  such  cabin  services  as  meals,  hquor. 
entertainment,  souvenirs  and  the  like.  While 
the  type  and  quality  of  these  amenities  can 
add  much  to  one's  enjoyment  of  his  trip 
they  are  not  an  essential  element  of  safe 
adequate,  and  economical  air  transportation 
which  the  statute  enjoins  us  to  foster  and 
develop.  We  distinguish  in  this  regard  those 
services  from  the  tv-pe  of  seating  configura- 
tion, baggage  allowances  and  charges  and 
liability  limitations  which  are  Integral  parts 
of  air  transportation. 

Under  this  policy  and  the  statute,  carriers 
determine  Individually  the  nature  and  extent 
of  cabin  services  with  due  regard  for  cus- 
tomer preferences  and  competitive  practices 
Thus  carriers  are  free  to  introduce  or  dis- 
continue the  "frills"  in  their  discretion  In 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  market 
place.  The  present  generally  high  quality  of 
airline  service  bears  out,  I  believe,  the  wis- 
dom of  permitting  carriers  wide  latitude  In 
this  area.  We  have  encouraged  carriers  to 
make  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  more  costly 
frills  so  that  their  costs  would  be  borne  by 
the  users  and  not  by  the  non-using  passen- 
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gers.  We  think  that  such  policy  Is  entirely 
sound  since  It  avoldB  charging  the  cost*  of 
nonessential  frills  to  the  transportaUon  serv- 
ice and  increases  the  possibility  of  reductlonB 
In  basic  fares.  We  have  not,  however,  re- 
quired any  carrier  to  establish  a  charge  for 
any  cabin  service  In  Instances  where  the  car- 
rier did  not  elect  to  do  so. 

As  noted  above,  the  $1.00  charge  per  drink 
seems  reasonable.  In  fact,  the  domestic  car- 
riers have  Imposed  that  charge  for  years  on 
many  routes.  The  recent  action  merely  ex- 
tended the  same  charge  to  other  domestic 
routes.  Whether  or  not  the  proposed  $2.00 
charge  for  movies  Is  reasonable  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  expect  to  deal  with  the  carriers' 
agreement  In  the  fairly  neiu-  future. 

I  bo(>e  you  may  find  this  letter  more  In- 
formative than  the  last  but  If  you  continue 
to  have  problems  we  will  be  glad  to  pursue  It 
further  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman. 

January  9,    1967. 
Charles  S.  Murphy, 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Mlrphy:  As  we  enter  a 
new  yeaj-  and  a  new  Congress,  I  again  want 
to  express  my  concern  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  views  that  you  have  expressed  thus 
far  In  our  exchange  of  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  In-fllght  entertainment  and  bev- 
erage charges.  I  would  grant  that  If  con- 
sidered In  the  total  complex  of  air  fare  prob- 
lems, these  two  Items  may  not  be  the  most 
Important.  However,  you  have  characterized 
charges  for  them  as  "cost  reductions".  Such 
a  description  appears  to  me  to  have  more  to 
do  with  semantics  than  with  economics,  and 
thus  casts  some  doubt  on  other  CAB  fare 
practices. 

As  I  understand  the  Board's  present  fare 
policy,  it  Is  your  Intention  to  either  hold  the 
line  or  seek  reductions  which  can  be  justi- 
fied. I  cannot  reconcile  such  a  policy  with 
an  Increased  total  charge  for  a  given  level  of 
services  nor  with  a  decrease  In  the  level  of 
service  without  a  reduced  total  charge.  In 
each  Instance  a  passenger  must  either  pay 
more  for  the  same  service  or  get  less  for  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

In  your  November  7,  1966,  letter  you  point 
out  the  carriers  determine  Individually  the 
nature  and  extent  of  cabin  services.  I  would 
be  Interested  In  learning  what  cabin  services 
have  been  considered  from  time  to  time  un- 
der section  412  of  the  Act.  Here,  again,  there 
appears  to  be  an  apparent  inconsistency  with 
the  determination  of  a  given  level  of  cabin 
services  by  IndU'ldual  carriers  and  a  deter- 
mination of  such  services  by  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  an  number  of  carriers. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civn.  Aeronautics  Boabo. 
Washington,  DC.  January  16,  1967. 
Hon.  John  E  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  Your  letter  of 
January  9.  1967.  requested  information  con- 
cerning the  airline  cabin  services  which  the 
Board  has  considered  from  time  to  time  In 
context  of  agreements  filed  by  the  carriers  for 
Board  approval  under  section  412  of  the  Act. 

Other  than  the  pending  domestic  agree- 
ments relating  to  in-flight  entertainment  and 
liquor  service  aboard  domestic  flights,  we 
have  found  only  two  other  Instances  where 
the  domestic  carriers  have  filed  agreements 
relating  to  cabin  services.  Both  of  these 
agreements  concerned  the  service  of  liquor 
aboard  the  aircraft  and  established  certain 
limitations  on  the  quantity  which  may  be 
served  and  the  advertising  practices  of  the 
carriers  with  respect  thereto.    Neither  agree- 


ment sought  to  establlah  a  charge  for  such 
service.  The  Board  approved  the  first  agree- 
ment In  1956  (Order  E-i0516,  Agr«ement  CAB 
10143)  and  the  second  In  1961  (Order  E- 
16230.  Agreement  CAB  14357) . 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  foregoing 
Information  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHAai.KS    S.    MURFHT, 

Chairman. 


quest  of  Mr.  Dingell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morgan),  for  today,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Snyder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  death  of  administra- 
tive assistant. 

Mr.  Widnall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  March  23,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KtrpFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama),  for  1  hour,  on 
Thursday,  April  13;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  iiis  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama) ,  for  20  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  March  21;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Gurney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama),  for  15  minutes, 
today:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama) ,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  March  22;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DingelD,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fisher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL),  for  30  minutes,  on  March  22; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HosMER. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 


SENATE  bill  REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  nile,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  219  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander, 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  21.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  1966  AS  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED, 
BY  PXmLIC  LAW  86-472  AND  BY 
PUBLIC  LAW  86-628. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502 (b>  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  required  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel,  including  both  for- 
eign currencies  expended  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures made  from  appropriated 
funds. 

The  required  reports  for  travel  during 
1966  are  submitted  herewith: 

Agriculture  Committee, 

Agriculture  Committee — special  Pres- 
idential mission  to  India. 

Appropriations  Committee. 

Armed  Services  Committee. 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Education  and  Labor  Committee- 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Government  Operations  Committee. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Judiciary  Committee. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Public  Works  Committee. 

Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee:  Can- 
ada-United States  Interparliamentary 
Group — ninth  meeting.  House  delega- 
tion to  NATO  ParliamenUrians'  Con- 
ference. Interparliamentary  Union — 
U.S.  Group. 

Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group — House  of  Representatives 
delegation. 
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Beporl  of  expenditure  of  forcgn  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  hy  the  Cmtmtttee  on  Agriculture.   House  of  Represcniaincs    Special 

I  residential  Mission  to  India,  expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI.  1966  '  """"».   ^  pectaj. 


N'anu-  of 
curreiicy 

-— 

Pate 

Per  liiem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  dieru 

Transportation 

Total 

.Arrival       Depar- 
ture 

i 

Total 
.lays 

;  r.S.  dollar 
Foreign  {  eyuivalent 
currency        or  t"..-;. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

V.S.  liollar 

equivalent 

or  t" ..-;. 

currency 

U.S.  .lollar 
l-oreifrn   i  equivalent 
currency        or  I'.S. 
1    currency 

1  UP.  dollar 
Foreipn  equivalent 
curreiuy        or  f.<. 

j   currency 

TOTAI..S 

Hon.  W.  n.  Poape 

Hon.  Robert  Dole.. 

Hyiie  Murray  (coiiiniittco  sI.ifT).., 
Fowler  West  (couiiiiittcc  staff) 

Total 

" 

""" 1 

'.I'.'.— 

80.00 

80.00 

60.00 

50.00 

82.43 
57.09 
65.89 
52.18 

2,  170.  01 
2,  U90. 12 
2, 1S2. 95 
2, 152.  01 

;          2,22.,  44 

2.147.21 

2, 248.S4 

2,2W.19 

1          

L'OO.OO' 227.59  1 

-                    1                        1 

8, 595.  09 

8,822.68 

Note.— Transportation  in  India  furnishcl  by  I'..';.  Air  Force. 


RECAPITULATION 

Dfpartnient  of  Agriculture Amount 

- - yi.822.  68 


March  10,   1967. 


W.    R     POAGE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Report  of  espendilurr  of  forngr,ciirrnu.>s  and  appropuaUd  funds  hy  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representative.,  Specud 

1  residential  Mission  to  India,  expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Pel  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  of 

currency 


Hon.  W.  R.  Poage.   I'nited  States, 

Iran,  India   South  Vietnam. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole:  Tnited  States. 

lyCbanon,  Iran,  India. 
Hyde  Murray  (Committee  StafT): 

United  States.  Lebanon,  Iran. 

India,  South  Vietnam. 
Fowler  West  (Committee  StafT): 

I'nited  States,  Iran,  India, 

South  Vietnam. 


Dullur. 
...do. 


.do. 


do... 


lure        days    currency       or  U  .s.       currency       or  I  .s.       currencv       or  U.S.       currency       or  U  « 
I  I  currency  currency  currency  currency 


2,  272  44 
2, 147  21 
2, 24S.  84 

2,204.19 


2, 170.  01 
2. 09a  12 

i 

2,182.95 
2, 152. 01 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropnalcd  funds,  travel  authorized  bv  H.  Res.  SS3    Sd  .-^ess     S'Hh  Cora 

Agriculture.  L  .S.  House  of  Rtprisiutatnes    between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31.  1966 


Commillee  on 


Name  and  country 

Xamc  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  (lii  m  rate 

Total  amount 
IHT  diem 

TransjKirtation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Tolal 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.-^. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

I'.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Hon  W.  R.  Poage 

May    12 

May    16 

-  .do 

--.do 

...do 

...do 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

250 
250 
350 
250 
250 

64.90 
66.  00 
43.69 
80.23 
91.00 

lion   Ralph  Harvey. . 

64  9(1 

Hon.  Eligio  de  la  Ciarza. 

Fowler  C.  West  (committee  staff). 
Jane  C.  Wojcik  (committee  stafTi. 

Total 

-.do-... 
-.do.-.. 

43.  69 
SO.  23 
91.00 

" 



1,350 

345.  82 

34.5.  82 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  Amount 

"" - 345.82 


March  9,   1967. 


W.  R.   Poage, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign 


gn  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  R,s.  833.  Sd  sess.,  90th  Cong     Commitle<  on 
Agriculture,  I  .S.  House  of  Ripreseniatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966  ^  "'."  •  <-  ommiiu<  on 


Name  and  country 


l>ate 


Per  diem  rate 


Tolal  amount 
per  dieni 


.N'arne  of 
currency 


Hon.  W.  R.  Poage: 

Ouatemala.. 

Honduras 

non.  Ralph  Harrey:  Guatemala'^ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  t.ibl. . 


Arrival    i    Depar- 
ture 


Quetzal. 

(') 

Quetzal. 


May    12 
May    14 


Total}   Foreign 
days    currency 


May    16 
May    16 


May    12  ,  May    16 


250.00 

"moo" 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent  |  Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 


26a  00 

"moo" 


M.00 
"66."66" 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Tolal 


j  U.S.  dollar  j 
Foreign   |  equivalent      Foreign 
currency  i     or  U.S.      !  currency 
currency    I 


64.90 
"66."  66" 


64.80 
'•6.66 


U.S.  dollar 

equivaient 

or  U.S. 

currencv 


64.90 
"66,66 
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liipint  of  cxptniliturts  of  foreign  rurrenries  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorizt  d  by  U.  Ren.  8SS,  Sd  sess.,  90th  Cong.,  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  I  and  Dee.  SI.  Ji)6ti — ('(intiiuu'd 


Name  ami  country 


Date 


rer  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
Item 


Tran^jportiition 


Tot:U 


Name  of 
currency 


Arrival 


f.S  dollar 
I)e[>ar-     Total    Forpipn     wiuivalent     Foreism 
ture      !  days    currency       or  U.ri.     |  currency 
I  currency    i 


rs.  dollar  f.Pdi.llar  r.R,dn!hr 

equivalent     Foreign  equivalent     Foreifn     equiviUent 

or  I'.S.     :  currency       nr  U.S.       currency       or  US 

currency  currency    i  i    currency 


lion.  Elieio  de  la  Gana: 

Ouitemala 

Mexico.    

Fowler  C.  We.st: 

liuiitemala 

Nicaragua 

Uondura.s 

Jane  C.  Wojcik:  Guatemala. 


Quetzal- 
Pejio 


Quetzal 

Cordoba 

(I) .- 

Quetzal 


\fay  16     May  14 

May    U  i  May  15 

May    12      May  Ifi 

May    14      May  M 

..do May  15 

May   12  I  May  16 


250.00 
1, 249. 00 


250.00 
250.06" 


250.00 
1U0.00 


27.45 
203.00 


25a  00 

'256. 66  I      91. 00 


54.99 
176.70 


27.  45 
16.24 


54.99 
25.24 


91.  UO 


27.45 
203.00 


64.99 
176.70 


91.00 


27.45 
16.24 


M.  99 
25.24 


91.  W 


1  No  f(]reipn  curr>>nry  drawn. 


Report  of  cxpniiltlurc  of  foreign  ciirrenn'i.'i  and  nppropriatiil  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H    Res.  605,  Ul  sess.,  SPth  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Agricullure,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  d 

em  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  cotmtry 

.\rrival 

Dipiar- 
lure 

Total 
days 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

p'oreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forcitm 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

F'oreien 
currency 

U.=   dr.lhir 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Charles  M.  Tcague:  Spain... 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  13 

13 

16, 920 

282.00 

21,060 

351.00 

21,060 

351  00 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollsir  e(iuivalent> 


KECAPITULATION 


Amovnl 
....    3.'-l 


W.    R.    POAGE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture . 


March  9,   19G7. 


Report  of  exju-nditurc  of  {on  ign  rurreneirs  and  appropriated  f)inds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dee.  31,  l'J66 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

D«n>ar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.<. 

curnncy 

Dollar 

2. 1130, 31 

do      . 

6. 1190  fiO 

Forei'm  Operation-  Subcommittee. 

Interior  Sul)Com niit tee 

Lal>or— Henitti,    Education,    and 
\\  elfare  Sul)Comnuttee. 

Public  Work-  Sul'Cnnimittee 

State  Ju-tice  T'onirnerce  and  Ju 

do 



-.   . 

5.  H.Vi.  3.1 

do -. 

Dollar  and  ru- 
pee. 

Doll;u- 

do 





/__'_'_''__ 

I,rd7.4,s 

2,J4T  110 

in:  fi.i 

11,341  U.5 

diciary  Si]t)comniittee 
Tre!i.sury-l'o.st  dllice  Subcommit- 
tee' 

Committee  total 

do     . 

8,  .'•31  41 

37,  6(«  82 

George  H.  Mahon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


March   2,    1967. 


Report  of  eipcnditure  of  fonign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  by  the  Committee  on  A  ppropriutions.   U.S.  House  of  Repnscniatitcs, 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


SUBCOM.MITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  coimtry 

.Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
dajrs 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  1  equivalent 
currency  1     or  U.S. 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
j    currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

ernnv.iii  lit 

<.r  U.S. 

currency 

Hon  Jamie  L  Wliitten: 

Dollar 

Dec.     1 

Dec     9 

9 

2:0.00 

Transportation 

.    do 

229.  00 

Subtotal            

1 

499.00 

do 

do 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Hon.  Thomas  Q.  Morris: 

United  Statefl  and  Mexico 

9 

770.00 

2-.'y.oo 

Subtotal..' 

499.00 

! 

■ 
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Continued 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AORICULTURE-Contmued 


tatit  (s 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


TraiiSiiortation 


Total 


.     .      ,        „  I  '  U.S.  dollar 

Amval   I   Depar-  iTotal    Foreign   I  equivalent  i 

ture  I  days    currency       or  U.S.     i 

!  j  currency    ' 


Hon.  Odin  I.angen:  | 

Uiiite<i  Slates  and  Mexico (  DuU.ir 

Transportation jo 


Subtotal 

Ross  P.  Pope: 

'nited  States  and  Mexico- 
Transportation .  


U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  I  ,S. 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 


iicy 


Subtotal 


Hon.  DanlelJ.  Flood- 
United   States-Peru   and  re- 
turn    

Transportation 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 


Subtotal 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Jonas: 
United  Kingdom 
France 


Belfrlum _. 

(iermany 

Transportation 

Subtotal 

B.  R.  Preston: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  States 

Transportation  '. 

Subtotal 

Keith  F.  Mainland: 
United  Kingdom 
Germany.. 
United  States... 
Transportation  ' 

Subtotal 

Robert  C.  Gresham; 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  States 

Transportation  '.. 

Subtotml 

Defense  Subcommittee,  to- 
tal  

Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman: 
United  States 

Switierland 

Lebanon 

Thailand. .._[' 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao 

Taiwan 

Japan _. 

Transportation 

Subtotal 

Francis  O.  Merrill: 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Lebanon..  . 

Thailand .' 

Ilong  Kong  and  Macao 

Taiwan 

Japan   .[.'. 

Transportation I"^ 

Subtotal 

Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee total 


'  Transportation  to  and  from  Europe  on  military  aircraft 
CXm 465— Part  S 
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Report  oj  tipenihtnre  of  foreiyn  currenriis  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,   U.S.  House  of  Reprfsrntatii  e.o, 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  19f)6 — Continued 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  I.NTERIOR 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation                         Total 

Nai^ie  an.'!  country 

Amval 

I>epar- 
ture 

r.S.  dollar 
Total     Koreipn     equivalent 
days    currency       or  U..-^. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaleiit 

or  Us 

currency 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDade: 

United  States 

England 

France       

Dollar 

do - 

do 

do 

Dec.     7 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  '26 
Dec.     2 

Nov.  10 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  25 
Dec.      1 
Dec.     6 

2 
3 

4 
8 
6 
5 

1 
1 

---------- 

:;:::::::::: 

3(1.00 
1211.00 
IfiO.  0(1 
280.00 

Italy 

do          



210.00 

do          .  ... 

150.00 

Transportation  -.. 

do 

667.45 

Interior  Subcominltte*  tot.il 

t 

I                      1 

1617.45 

'"".                       1 

1                   I                      i 

SUHCOMMITTEE  ON  LAHOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Hon.  John  E    Fogarty: 

DoUar 

do 

May     6 
May    13 
May    14 
May    17 

May    13 
May    14 
May    17 
May    19 

7 
1 
3 
2 

100.  00 

30.00 

do - 

90.00 

Swe<len 

do 

do 

80.00 

la.oo 

Subtotal 

423,00 

do 

May     6 
May    13 
May    14 
May    17 

May    13 
.May    14 
May    17 
May    19 

' 

Hon.  Robert  H   Michel: 

7 

I 
3 
2 



100.  00 

do 

30.00 

Poland- 

Swwlen 

do 

do 

do 

90.00 

80.00 

157.00 

;                                 [ 

Subtotal 

j.. 

1                                 1 
1 

457  CO 

Robert  M.  .Moyer: 

Italy 

India. 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.     2 
Dec.     4 
Dec.    12 

Dec.     3 
Dec.    11 
Dec.    14 

2 
8 
2 



. 

30.00 
131.  UO 
46.00 

Rupe6 

8,698 

1,160.00 

1                    i 

Subtotal 

I... ! 1 

1.367,00 

Labor  and  Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Weltare  Subcom- 

2,247.00 

1                        I                    1                        1 

SUUCO.M.MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 


Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan:  Panama. 

Dollar 

do 

Dec.   13 

Dec.    16 

4 

1 

103.72 

34S.00 

i ....| .....1 

461.72 

do 

do 

...do.... 

,.do.... 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm:  Panama 

Transportation 

4 

::::::;:::;:|:::::::::; 

1 

97.33 
348.00 

Subtotal                          .  .  .- 

1 

445.33 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 
total 

j 

897.0! 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  AND  JUDICIARY 


Hon  John  J.  Rooney: 

Dollar          

/Nov.  29 
Dec.     9 
Dec.     1 
Dec.   15 
Nov.  18 
Dec.  16, 
17,  2t) 

Dec.     1 
Dec.    9 
Dec.     5 
Dec.   15 

Nov.  22 

}      3 
5 
1 

5 

92,00 

do 

166.  00 

...do 

15.00 

United  States 

do 

68,00 

Transf)ortation 

do          ... 

1,344.00 

Subtotal 

1,675.00 

do 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Noi.  24 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  30 

Hon,  John  M.  Slack.  Jr.: 
Ilalv 

3 
3 
3 

43.91 

I'nited  Arab  Republic 

do 

117.00 

Lebanon 

do 

87.  66 

(ireece 

do 

119. -26 

Italy     -    - - 

Transportation 

do 

do 

1(0,  f.2 

1,398.95 

Subtotal                 

1,870.30 

.  .  .do 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  26 
Dec.     9 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  2« 

1 

Hon    Frank  T.  Bow: 

8 
4 

28a  00 

Japan                        .     .   .   

do 

140.00 

do 

72  00 

do 

1,149.75 

Subtotal    

1,641.75 
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SUBCO.MMITTEE  ON  STATE.  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE.  AND  JU  DICIARY-Continued 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total    Foreign 
'  days    currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  r.s, 

currency 


Foreipn 
currency 


Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg: 

Italy.. -.    Dollar.. 

I'nited  Arab  Republic I do. 

Ix'banon ! do. 

Greece ...I do.. 

Turkey I do.. 

(icrmany .1 do.. 

Fr.mce ! do.. 

Enpland _ do.. 

Tr  ansportat  ion.. ; do.. 


U  .'^,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U,S, 

currency 


U.S,  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency       or  U..-::, 

currency 


Nov. 

17 

Nov. 

18 

Nov. 

18 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

77 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

I 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

.•i 

Dec. 

fi 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

8 

I'i 

3      

3       

3      

3,'j 

3,'^ 

1      

2V4 


Subtotal. 

J»y  B.  Howe: 

Braxil 

Arsentina.. 
Barbados.. 


United  States.. 

Transportation. 


48  20 
112  UO 
8^  60 
114,90 
>-7,  60 
85  2U 
38,67 
91  00 
1..5S3  26 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Subtotal. 


/Nov.  29 
iDcc.  9 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  15 
(Nov.  18 
IDec.    16 


Dec.  1 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  15 
Nov. 
Dec. 


55} 


Robert  C.  Qresham: 

Italy 

United  Arab  Republic 

Lebanon 

(ireece _ 

Turkey 

Oermany 

France _ ' do, 

Eneliuid _. do 

Transportation.. do. 


do ..I  Nov.  17 


do. 
do., 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Subtotal. 


Nov.  18 
.Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  I 
Dec.  5 
Dec.     6 


Nov.  18 
.Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  6 
Dec.     8 


Etate.  Ju,«ice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  total. 


IK 
3 
3 
3 

3'^; 
3Hi 
1  I 
2}i 


'  Transportation  to  Thailand  not  at  Qovernment  expense. 


2.249  33 


90.00 

1,M.  00 
12  00 

Ki,  00 

1,344  00 


1 .  66.5  IK) 


45  18 
109.25 
86.71 
117.80 
82.00 
81.00 
35,07 
97  im 

,  ,"*3,26 


2.240  27 


11,341  a 


SUBCO.M.MITTEE 

ON  TREASURY-POST  OFFICE 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland: 

Thailand _ 

DoUar 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

! 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     3 

! 

Nov.  21 

-Nov.  25 

Nov.  29 

,  Dec.      2 

4 
4 
4 

3 

1 

j 
_ 1                   ' 

1 

140,84 
132,  20 
146,96 
108.40 
31,60 

Indonesia 

Japan 

United  States 

Transportation  ' 

1                   1                                        1 

— -.1 — ..iiiiiiiijimiiir""^ 

:                            '                                 '                            j 

''''-- -i -i 

Subtotal __ 

' ' -1 -1 -i 1 1         Z27T70 

Hon  Silvio  O.  Conte: 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Indonesia __ _, 

Japan _ 

United  States _. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  2-2 
-Nov.  26 
.Not.  30 
Dec.     3 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     2 



4 
4 
4 

3 
I 



1 

1          1           1          ' 

;- --- ' '            14fi  M 

- — --- ' 1            13-  20 

---! ---,             146,96 

1 — -- 108,  40 

Transportation  ' 

do .! 

1 



-   - ' ■ ' 1                  31,  60 

- ' :— --I  — --; 1       L"»6.90 

Subtotal 

I ! 1   . 0  35g  90 

A.  A.  Gunnels: 

Thailand 

Vietnam  (2  trips) 

Hong  Kong 

do 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     2 
-Nov.  16 

"July   23' 

5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
...... 

If 

150.55 
106,  1'4 
I'^l  56 

do 

Nov.  2-2 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     3 

July   16" 

1 1 , 

do 

United  States... 

do 

"' 

:;::::;;;: 

90.05 

Transportation _ 

Mexico 

Transportation 

do 

do 

do 

1 

,58.96 

2,  768.  60 

■283.05 

317.80 

Subtotal 



1 -'- -.-!        3.896,81 

Treasury-Post    OtTice   Sub- 
committee total 

L. ^ 8.531.41 
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RECAPITULATION 


Name  of 
ctirrency 

Date 

Per  d 

em  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
day."! 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U..'^. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.dolhir 

equiviilpiii 

or  U.S. 

currency 

1 ,  000.  00 
1.400.  00 
3,  KM).  00 
I,.^(K1  00 
L.'i.'.O.  00 
3,  S62.  ,W 

933  60 
l,0O.V60 
3.448  LS 
1.  .SOfl  00 
1,226  26 
3,236  33 

3. 410  39 
9, 970  00 
1,2-28  74 
539.09 
2,  733,  40 
4.  470.  50 

4.  ,343,  so 

10,97'  1.11 

Subcommittee  to  NATO 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Kurope. 

4,  fi7^■'  V9 

;:::  :::: 

2  (>3y  (^ 

3.  9.W  6fi 

Full  committee  (luenihers  travel- 
ing! individually). 

7.7lif.  S3 

13,  IG2.  50 

11,349  94 

22,  3,^2.  03 

33,701  97 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalentl. 
Deparlment  of  the  .\miy 


Total. 


A  moit  nt 
2-2,  fi>i7.  14 
11.034  83 

33,701.97 


Fkbruabt  28,  1966. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fuwls,  travel  authorized  by  II.  Res.   IIS,  Sd  sisf 

Armed  Services,  l\S.  House  of  Representatives,  hetxreen  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  11)66 


L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


II.  Res.   IIS,  2<t  siss.,  S'Jth    Cong.,  Committee  on 


SPECIAL  SUnCOM.MITTEE  TO   FAR  EAST 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Perd 

em  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Tranisportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

F'orelgn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

O.  C.  Fisher: 

Yen.  .  - 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Feb. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

25 

1 

3 

Feb. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

28 
2 

6 

4 
2 

4 

72,000 
4,  (WO 

1,148.75 

2IK).  00 
100.00 

200.00 

72,000 
4,000 

878.  79 

200.00 
100.00 

184.  70 
484.70 

72,000 
4,000 

878.  79 

7,127 

200.00 

100.00 

Hong  Kong 

Germany 

Subtotal 

17,127 

1,781.60 
1,781.60 

184.  70 
1,781.50 

600.  00 

2,266  20 

Charles  S.  Gubser: 

Yen. 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Deut.sche  miirk 

Feb. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

25 
1 

3 

Feb. 
Mar. 

.Mar. 

28 

2 

6 

4 
2 

4 

72,000 
4,000 

1,148.75 

200.00 
100.00 

200.00 



53,600 
4,000 

I,  148.  75 

148.90 

100.00 

200.00 

53,600 
4,000 

1,  148.  75 

6,516 

148.90 

l(X).Ol) 

200,00 

16,616 

1,  628.  80 

1,628.80 

Subtotal 

900.00 

448.90 

1,  6'28.  80  1 - 

2,077.70 

Total 

■     ' 

1,000.00 

933.60 

3,  410  30 



4,343.90 

'  Tran.srKirtation  to  Far  Ea.st  and  return. 

RECAPITULATION  Ammi-nt 

Foreign  currency  (V .S.  dollar  equivalent). - - - 4,343.90 

O.  C.  Fisher, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Far  East. 
April  15,   1966. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  II.  Res.  118,  2d  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  bettceen  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  VIETNAM 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 

dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 

dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 

dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S. 

dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Samuel  S.  Stratton: 
Thailand 

Baht 

/Apr.    10 

lApr.    14 

Apr.    U 

Apr.    16 

Apr.    11 
Apr.    16 
Apr.    14 
Apr.    18 

1 
3 

1,032.80 
3, 0Q7.  60 

80.00 
160.00 

}       2,049 

99.23 

2,049 

99.23 

Vietnam 

<')       , 

Japan.  . 

Yen 

2 

36.000 

100.00 

16,900 

46.64 

16,900 

46.94 

U.S.  dollar 

•1,984.66 

1,994.00 

Subtotal 

1          300.00    - 

146.17    

1, 9B4. 00 

2, 140. 17 



See  .footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  VIETNAM-Continued 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Perd 

iera  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation                      Total 

Arrival 

Depar-    jTotal    Foreign 
ture        days    currency 

i 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S, 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

Foreign     equivalent     Foreign 

currency       or  U.S.       currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain: 
Thailand 

Baht 

/Apr.    10     Apr.    11 

lApr.    14     Apr.    16 

Apr.   11  :  Apr.   14 

Apr.    16     Apr.    18 

1  1.032.50 
3     3,097.60 

"2    ""36, '666 

SO  no 

1 

2,783.82    

VietnaiiL 

150:00il  2,783.82            134.81 

1           106.66"  '""i8."897"j S2.77' 

, .| 

134.  81 

Japan..  

Yen 

U.S.  dollar 

j                      \ 

■ — '."V.'.'K.m 

-.    •1.994.00  

82.77 

1,994.00 

P.obertT.  Stafford: 

Thailand 

Baht 

" ""-"' 

300.00  1...- i           187.58 

1.984.00    

2. 181.. 58 

/Apr.   10 

lApr.    14 

Apr.    11 

Apr.    16 

Apr.    11 
Apr.    16 
Apr.    14 
Apr.    18 

1  1,032.80 
3     3,097.80 

1S0:00  ,}2-21908[           107.46 

... 

YenV.::::::"" 

U.S.  dollar 

2,219.06 

107.46 

Japan 

Subtotal 

2         36,666 

106.00         28,886               79.39 

---- '       28,580 

«1, 984.00  1 

(') 
1                7S  39 
1,994  00 

Robert  L.  Ijeggett: 
Thailand 

Baht 

Apr.   10 
Apr.    14 
Apr.   11 
Apr.   16 

Apr.    11 
Apr.    16 
Apr.    14 
Apr.   18 



300.00    !           186.88 

1.994.00 

i         2.  180.  85 

t 

150!00  j}3.820.25             185.00 

-J 

3,  820.  25 

Vietnam _ 

J  apan 

Subtotal. 

Yen.;" 
U.S.  doUar 

3 

3,097.50 

185.00 

2 

38,666 


166.66         36, 066  j           166.66 

300  00                                          '^OK   nn 



""»"i,"994."66" 

'""36,066^ 

100  00 
1.994.00 

Floyd  T.  Hicks: 

Thailand 

Baht 1 

U.S.  dollar 

Apr.    10 
Apr.   14 
Apr.   11 
Apr.   16 

Apr.    11 
Apr.    16 
Apr.   14 
Apr.   18 

1  '  1,032.50 
3     3. 097.  SO 

50.00  I 
150.00 

[4,130.00  j          200.00 

1,994.00     

2.  279.  Oil 

Viel  nam 

Japan 

4, 130.  00 

200.00 



j 

'.'.'.  ">i,'99i"66' ;";;;;;."; 

(1 
1,994.00 

Total.. 

200.00    200.00 

1,400.00    1,0(15.60 

1.994.00  

--- 9,970.00 

2. 194.  (XI 
10,  975.  60 

I  No  funds  drawn. 

:  Transportation  from  United  States  and  return. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds:  Department  of  the  Army. 


RECAriTULATION 


.4mou?U 

1.005.60 


Total. 


9,  970.  00 


April  28,  1966. 


10,975.  60 

SAMtnx  S.  Stratton, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  to  Vietnam. 


Report  of  ^^I'rnditurc  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fundx.  travel  authorized  hu  H    Res 
Committee  on  Armed  .^erviee.s,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  betueen  Jan"  land  D 


118,  2d  sess.,  89th  Cong 
ee.  SI.  1966 


SUBCO.M.MITTEE  ON  NATO 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher:  ' 

Jrance  . !  Franc. 

Pound. 


England. 
Subtotal. 


Hon.  William  G.  Bray: 

France 

England J" 

Tran.'sportation  to  Europe 
and  return. 


Subtotal. 


Hon   Charles  S.  Oubser: 

Fntnce  . 

Englund "^ 


Subtotal. 


Hon   .\lcxander  Pimie: 
France 


Franc 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark 


-.  ■„  U.S.  dollar  I 

Depar-     Total^  Foreign     equivalent!  Fore 
ture      i  days  ,  currency  I     or  U.S.     i  currency 
I  I  !    currency    i 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U  S  dollar 

gn   ,  equivalent     Foreign     equivalent     Foreign     equivalent 

currency      or  U.S.       currency       or  U  S 


or  U.S. 


currency 


currency 


July      1   ;  July      8 
July      8  I  July    10 


1.960 
53-15-6 


400.  00 
150.00 


1,960  ! 
41-15-6  I 


July 
July 


3      July 
8  I  July 


400.  00    . 
116.  40 


7-6-2 


'20.40 


1.960 

48-22-8 


5.50.00 


516.40 


20.40 


1,470 


300.00 


957.30 


2  I     35-17-0  I  100. 00  ;     16-17-0  46.  97 


Franc. 
Pound. 


England  (no  funils  drawiiK; 
Subtotal 


Franc. 
Pound. 


July     1  I  July     8 
July     8  i  July    10 


3,177.60 


791,24 


957.30 

16-17-0 
3.117.60 


currency 


400.  00 
136,80 


536,80 


1S5,  37 

4fi.  97 

7iJl  24 


400.00 


242.34 


791.24 


1.033.  58 


1,960 
53-15-6 


July      2 
July     8 


400.00 
150.00 


1,540 
45-15-6 


314.  29 

127,  07 


1,540 

45-15-6 


314.  .•>* 
127.  67 


550.00 


July      8 
July    10 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


441.96 


1,715 


350.00 


1,445 


294.90 


1.445 


294,90 


350.00 


294.90 


294.90 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATO— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
itiem 


Tran^iiortation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  o( 
currency 


I  1  U.S.  dollar 

Arrival    i    Depar-    iTotil>   Foreign     equivalent  ; 
ture      I  days  |  currency  ,     or  U.S.     | 
I  I  currency 


U.S.  dollar  I 

Foreign   |  equivalent      Foreign 

currency       or  U.S.        currency 

currency 


U.S.  dollar'  |  T'.S.  (idlar 

equivalent      Foreign     equivalent 

or  U.S.        currency       or  I'.S. 

currency  currency 


Hon.  Charles  U.  Wilson: 

Fnnce  - 

England 

Transportation  from  United 
States  to  France. 


Franc... 

POUUd.. 

Franc... 


Subtotal --, 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Evans: 

France Franc 

England Found. 


July     5  ,  July     8 
July     8     July    10 


860 
63-15-fi 


200.00 
150.00 


980 
53-1S-6 


200.00 
150.00 


2, 043.  97 


417. 10 


980 

S3-15-6 

2,  043.  79 


200, 110 
ISIl  HI 
417.  10 


July     1  I  July     8 
July     8     July    10 


1.960 

S3-15-6 


350.00 


400.00 

150.  IK) 


1.  tjm 
3tv  i.'v  i; 


350.00 


400,  00 
HI-.'.  55 


417.10 


1.900 
36-15-* 


4<Ki,fin 

102.  55 


Subtotal. 


650.00 


sec.  55 


«)•.'.  55 


Mr.  Philip  W.  KeUeher: 

FraiHv Franc .--.]  Ju  y 

England — I  Pound July 


Subtotal- 


Mr.  William  H.  Cook: 

France !   trano 

England ,   Pound. 


1  '  July      8 
8     July    10 


1,960  ; 
63-15-6  i 


400.00 
ISO.  00 


1,960 
53-l,V6 


400.00    ...L. .-!         1.960 

150.(K)    I i     53-15-6 


July     1  <  Jnly     8 
July     8  I  July    10 


Bubtotal. 
Total 


1,060 

63-15-6 


550.00 


400,00 
150.00 


1.B60 
83-15-6 


550.00 


400.00 
150.00 


550.  liO 


400.00 
150.00 


1,900 
63-1.V6 


4IK1.00 
160.  t«J 


550.00 


550.00 


550  («) 


3,860.00 


3,448.15 


1,  228. 74 


4,  67(1  !>9 


1  Transportation  tor  entire  group. 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doUnr  equivalent). 
September  27.  1966. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
4,  ('i7i',.  v9 


O.    C.    FlSHEB, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  NATO. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  eurreneies  and  appropriated  funds,  travrl  authorized  hij  Jr.  nr.<i.  -^'S.  f^  •^<'««-  S^*'^  Co«f7., 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Name  of 
currency 

I")ate 

Per  diem  rate                   Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nanie  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Forcipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

- 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

ecjuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett: 

England - 

Transportation  to  Europe  and 
return. 

Pound        

Sept.    3 

Sept.  16 

14 

251.1.4 

700.00 

251,1,4 

700.00     

251.1  4 

7(10  00 
639,09 

1,948-81 

Subtotal         — 

1 

700.00 

700  00 

639.09    

1,239  09 

Hon.  Charles  n.  Wilson; 

Pound 

Sept.    4 
Sept.   B 

Sept.    S 
Sept.  11 

S 
2 

107. 12.  0 

40a 

300  00 
100.00 

107.12.0 
400. 

300  00 
100,00 

107. 12.  0 
400. 

300  00 

England         

100  00 

OermaQy 

Deutscbe  mark.. 

400.00 

400.00 

400  00 

Earl  J.  Morgan: 

Enftlana       - 

Pound 

Sept.    4 
Sept.    9 

Sept.    9 
Sept.  11 

6 
2 

107  12.0 
400. 

300  00      107.12.0 
100  00      400. 

300  00 
100  00 

107.12,0 
400. 

300  00 

100  00 

Gerriu\ny - 

Ucuts Che  mark.. 

KiihtriLal 

400.00 

400.00 

4(X)  00 

Total. 

1,800.00    

1,600  00 

639.09 

2,039.09 

KECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (C.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Februabt  21.  1967. 


Amount 
2,039.09 


Robert  L.  Legcett, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Western  Europe. 
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I  sess.,  8.9lh  Cong..  Committee  on 
-Continued 


'  Transportation  for  entire  subcommitt«c 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


RECAPITULATION 


Febbuakt  28,  1966. 


Amount 

- - 3,959.66 

RlCHAEB   H.   ICHOHO, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Western  Europe. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  hy  H.  Res.  118,  Sd  sess     89th  Cong 

on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  h,  1.966    ' 


Committee 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers: 

Spain 

Italy 

France _.. 

E  ngland 

Transportation  from  U.S.  and 
return 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  James  A.  Byrne' 

Spain Peseta. 

Italy Lire. 

Germany D.  mark. 

Transportation  to  Europe  and 

return. _.  U.S.  dollar. 


Total 
days 


Pe.scta 

Lire 

Franc 

B.  pound.. 

N.  florins. 


Aug.  30  I  Sept.  1 

Sept.    2  i  Sept.  4 

Sept.    4  I  Sept.  6 

Sept.    6     Sept.  9 


.Nov.  30 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Charles  II.  Wilson: 

Italy 

Greece 

Lebanon _ 

Iran   (no   counterpart    funds 

used) 

Thailand 

Malaysia '"" 

Australia ' 


Transportation  from  U.S.  and 
return. 

Subtotal 


Lire 

Drachma. 
L.  pound.. 


Rial 

Baht 

M.  dollar 

Australian 

dollar. 
Deutsche  mark 


John  R.  Blandford- 
Spain... 

Italy y_l'_ 

Greece... 

Turkey [.'/.' 

Lebanon " 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec.  8 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  II 
Dec.   13 


Dec.     4 

Dec.     8 
Dec.    19 


Foreign 
currency 


8,  992.  50 

93,450 

735.00 

71.14.8 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


1.50.00 
150.00 
150.00 
300.00 


8,992.50 

93,450 

735.00 

71.14.8 


650.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


150.00 
150.00 
1,W.  00 
200.00 


Transportation 


Total 


1  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  !     or  U.S. 
I    currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 


20,920 


3, 162 


33.47 


874.69 


8,  992.  50 

1. 143.  70 

735.00 

71.  14.  8 

3.162 


650.  00 


908.16 


150.00 
183.47 
150.00 
200.00 

874.69 


1.558  16 


Peseta Oct.  14 

Lire j  Oct.  15 

Drachma Oct.  18 

Turkish  llras Oct.  26 

Lebanese  Oct.  31 

pound .  I 


Dec.  5 
Dec.  7 
Dec.     8 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  17 


1,198.00 

125,000 

2,382 


156.250 

4,500 

198.45 


3,093 
1.52.38 
223.75 


Oct.  15 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  31 
Nov.    2 


200.  00  j  1, 198  00 
200.  00  125,  000 
600.  00  1,  022 


1,000.00 


250.00 
150.00 
62.50 


200.00 
200.00 
259.  15 


I 


1,198.00 

125,000 
1,022 


I 


1,  064.  83 


200.00 

2<K1  f«i 
259  IS 

1,064,83 


659.15 


1,054.83 


1,723,98 


156,250 
4,  500 
198.  45 


150.00 

50.00 

250.  00 


3,093 

152.38 
223.75 


250.00 
150.00 
62.50 


1,317 
206.40 


43,90 
65,32 


156.250 

5.  817 

404.85 


150.00 
.50.00 


8, 122. 40 


2,995 

124,  800 

12,000 

2,700 

317.00 


912.  50 


3,093 

152.38 
223,75 


2,040  29      8,122,40 


2,50.00 
193.00 
127.82 


1.50.00 
,V)  00 

2.'>(i  00 

2,040  29 


912.  50 


60  00 
200.00 
400.00 
300.00 
100.00 


1,258 

96,300 

9,112 

1,866 

317.00 


21.00 
154.40 
303.75 
207.20 
100.00 


1                       i 

2,149.51 

3  062  01 

. 

i 

1,258 
96,300 
19,652 

1,866 
817.00 

21.00 

i 

154.  40 

10.440  j 

348.00 

651.75 
207,20 

100  00 

i i" 
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Name  aiid  country 


Jolin  R.  blanillord— Continued 

Syria 

Jordan .......—.• 

Israel 


Germany.. 
Pubtotal. 
Total 


DaU 


Name  of 
currency 


Syrian  poun'L 
Jordan  dinnr. . . 
Israel  pound-. . 

Deutsihe  marlt. 


Arrival 


l)epiir- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 

diem 


Transjo  nation 


Total 


jTotal     ForciRn 
I  days  ,  turrci'.cy 


Nov  2  i   Nov 

Nov.  3      Nov 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  7 


3 
Nov.  7 
Nov.     8 


r.S.  dollar  I  j 

e<uiivaU'nt  ;  Foreign   ■ 
or  I'.S.        turreiicy 
I    currency 


3(i.'i  no 
.^■^  478 
I'n  lim- 
ited 
2<)<1  I  HI 


,w  no 


50  00 


■2m  (Ki 

W.  (158 

ise.  ou 
?oo.  uo 


C.PdoUir 

e(iui  valent 

or  r  8. 

currency 


.SO  00 

83.00 
i5.33 

SO.OCJ 


Foreipn 
curremy 


1.014.68 


3,  236.  33 


r..<.  dollar 

etjulvaient 

or  r  S. 

currency 


I'.?,  dollar 
Foreiijn  I  oqniv  ilpiit 
currency        or  V  ,S. 

currency 


SO.")  00 

2fl.0S8 
I3«,00 

200  00 


348.00 


4,  470.  50 


.WOO 
83  (W) 
45,33 

,'.n  tm 


\.3><2  68 


7,7w;.83 


RECAPITULATION 


Forelen  currency  d'.P   dolKir  pqiilvalentV 
DepJirtment  of  Army 


Amount 
_  B,642  no 
.  1,  nf,4  83 


Total. 


7, 7' If.  b3 


Report  of  expenditure  of  f,ne^gr.  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  au>horycd  ly  f/-Jies.J04S,Jstje.s^,mh  Cong..  Co,nr>uU.c  on 


Hanking  and  Currrnnj.  U.S.  Hou»e  of  HrpreKentntxvcs,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI.  I<j6h 


INTER-.tMERU  .\S'  OEVEi.dPM  EST 
B.\NK  TRIP  (TRKA.SIRV  .SION- 
SOK£I>l 

Mr.  Ormon  P.  Fink'  Mexico  . 
Hon    Seymour  Ualp«ni:  Mexico. 

Mr.  Norman  Holmes:  Meit«) 

Hon  .  Chester  .Mi7e  Mexii.«  ..  - 
Hon  Henry  S  Reu.s,s:  Mexico  . 
Hon.  Thomas  I..  Ashley:  Mexico 

Total  ct[>en.<es.  Inter- 
Amornan  Development 
Bank  trip 

Kl  ROl'E.^N  r^PlTVI.  M.\Rli!:T8 
STfDT 

Mr.  Richard  Cook: 

Italy 

Yup)slavia 

Hungary  .     -   |  Forint 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

I'.S.S.R Ruble 

Denmark Krone 


1  Funds  returned  to  Embassy  before  departure. 

»  Per  dieiu  funds  allomted  for  anticipate<l  4-dHy  stay. 


•  Per  diem  funds  allocated  for  anttcipatod  5-day  stay. 
RECAPITULATION  (ALL  TRIPS) 


Foreign  currency  (T'.S.  dollar  ctiuivalant). 


A  mounf 
25,981  61 


Total 

Mabch  10,  1067. 


25, 981  f'l 


Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  ciirrennes  and  appropriated  funds,  Cor,imiltee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Represcnlalive^, 

expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Der.  31,  IDtiti 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  James  Harvey: 

Italy  . 

Yugoslavia 


Hungary 

Cieclioslovakia. 


USSR 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Name  of 
currency 


Lira 

Dinar 

Forin  t 

Koruna 

Ruble 


Date 


Arrival 


Dec.     7 
Dee.  10 

Dee.   13 
Dee.    14 

Dec.  10 


Depar- 
ture 


Dec.  9 

Dec.  12 

Dee.  13 

Dec  18 

Dec.  18 


Total 
days 


3 
«3 

1 
3 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


31,250 

625 

2,400 
717.80 

45 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


I'. S.  dollar 

equivalent  I   Foreign 

or  U.S.       ciurency 

currency 


60 


83,  750 

1.100 

1.875 

2.400 

1  12B.  8« 

l,3flS.  14 

I  108  00 

117  00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


150.00 
88.00 

122.  00 

50  00 

8.84 

«1.  Ifl 

120  00 

130.00 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 

equrvalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Total 


Foreign 
CTirrency 


93,  7S0 
1.875 

2,400 
1,306.14 

117.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equiv:iler.t 

or  US 

currency 


150  00 

122  00 

WOO 
91.16 

130. OO 
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expended  between  Jan.  and  Dec.  SI,  1966~ConUiMcd  ^  nepresenwives, 


ChUe. 
BrezU. 

Panama  (No  per  diem  funds 
received) 

Total  expenses  for  study  on 
development  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector  In  Latin 
America. 

rrtTDT  ON  BILATERAL  CREDIT 
AOHEEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ECBOFEAN 
COrNTRIES 

Willmm  A.  Barrett: 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Israel 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong... 

Japan 

France 

Germany 

Kenneth  Burrows: 

Spain 

Italy , 

fireece 

Israel ^ 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 


Peseta I  Nov.  19 

Lira \  Nov.  22 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  5 
Dec.     7 


Drachma 

Israel  pound 

Baht 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Yen 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 


Japan 

France 

Germany 11111111111  "I 

See  footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


Dec.  10 


Nov 

21 

3 

Nov 

24 

3 

Nov. 

27 

3 

Dec. 

4 

7 

Dec. 

6 

2 

Dec. 

e 

3 

Dec. 

11 

2 

Peseta Nov.  19 

I-lra Nov.  22 

I>rachma Nov.  25 

Israel  pound Nov.  28 

Baht Dec.     5 

Hong  Kong  Dec.     7 

dollar. 

Yen Dec.  10 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark.' 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  6 
Dec.     9 

Dec.   11 


2,995 

50.00 

8,985 

31,250 

50.00 

93,750 

1,500 

50.00 

4,500 

150 

60.00 

1.050 

1,028.60 

60.00 

2,057 

287.37 

60.00 

862.12 

18,000 

50.00 

36,000 

2.995 

31.250 

1,500 

1,50 

1,028.60 

287.37 

18,000 


150.00  1 1 1       862.12 


100.00  :.. 


4.  383.  51 
7,  194.  80 


36.000 

891  58       4.  383.  51 
1,  802.  70      7.  192.  80 


50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 


8,985 
93,750 
4,500 
1,060 
2,057 
862.  12 

36,000 


150.00    '                        '  8  985 

150  00  1 1. ,  a3.'750 

150.00 4  500 

350.00  [ i;o50 

100.no 2  057 

150.00 ..::::::::::  §62.12 


100.00 .. 


3,  182.  10 
7, 192. 80 


--. 36,000 

649.  41    I  3,  182.  10 
1,  802.  70  '  7, 192.  80 


150  00 

l.W  00 
15t)  00 

a.w  00 

100  00 
150  00 

100  00 
64v  41 

1,802.70 
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expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  St,  /SStf— Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nam*  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

! 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar' 
equivalent  ,   Foreign 
or  U.S.     1  currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

i 

Foreign  1 

currency  i 

1 
1 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dcilUr 

equlv.ilint 

or  US 

currency 

8TVDY   ON    DEVEI.OPME.NT  Of    THE 
AORlCt'LTURAL    flECTdR   IN   LATIN 

AMERICA— ojntlnued 

CiL-iey  Ireland: 

Spain   

Italy-. 

Peseta     

Lira 

Drachma    , 

Israel  pound   , , , 

Haht 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Yen.. 

Deutsche  mark 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     5 
Dec.     7 

Dec.   10 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  ::7 
Dec       4 
Dec,      ti 
Dec,     9 

Dec,    11 

3 
3 
3 
7 
o 

3 

2,996 

31.  250 

1,500 

160 

1.028.50 

■287.  37 

18.000 

50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 

50,00 

8.  985 

93.  7,50 

4.600 

1,  0,'* 

2.  067 
862,12 

3r,.  000 

1.50  00 
1,50.00 
1.50  00 
3.50.00 
100  00 
150,00 

100,00 

8.  985 
93,750 
4,  ,500 
1.060 
2.  067 
862  12 

36,000 
8,  125.  60 

UiO  00 
1.'*  00 
l.W  UO 

(ireece 

Israel    

Tlialland 

llong  Kong   , - 

3,'»  00 
100  00 
150  00 

100.00 

Japan  

liermany 

Total  expenses  tor  study  on 
tiilateral  cre<lit  agree- 
nient,-!  twtween  the 
rnited  States  and  Euro- 
]>ean  e^nintrU'S, 

8.  125.  60 

2,  a!6  49 

2,  03(5.  fi 





3,  4,50  00 

7.  294  98 

10,  744  9S 

Yen 

Peso      

Nov,  21 
.Nov,  27 

Nov,  2li 
Nov,  28 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  28 

Nov.  26 
Nov,  29 
Dec,     4 
Dec,   10 

Dec    13 

Nov,  26 
Nov,  28 

Nov,  26 

.Nov    28 

Nov,  26 

Dec.     1 
1 
Dec.     2 

Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 

BTUDT    ON    tlEVEl,OPMEST   I,ENIi|Nll 
IN  THE  EAR  EA9T  ANIi  Mll'DLE  EAST 

Mr,  Ornian  S,  Kink: 

l> 

•  2 

6 

•2 

6 
:) 
6 
6 

3 

6 

•2 

6 

•2 
6 
6 

1 

6 

'2 

18,000 

194.85 

18.000 
194.85 

18,000 
194  86 
13.  490 
2.000 

18.000 

18,000 
194.85 

18.000 

194.85 

18.000 

287.70 

287.38 

18,000 
194.85 

,W  00 

50  00 

50,00 
50,00 

50,00 
50  00 
50  00 
•■10  00 

60  00 

50,00 
50  00 

.50  00 

,W  00 

60.00 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

108.000 

» .380  00 

204  56 

108.000 
389  70 

108.000 
.6K4   .56 
67.  452 
12.000 

•30.600 
41,400 

108.000 
389.70 

84.780 

•20:!  00 

3-2-2  36 

108.000 

1, 438.  50 

287.38 

lOS.OOO 
389. 70 

.300  00 

•  97,  86 

62,  14 

.300  00 
100,00 

300.00 
160  00 
250,00 
300  00 
86  00 
116  00 

.300,00 
100,00 

2.35,  60 
52  28 
82,  72 

300,00 

250.00 

50.00 

300.00 
100.00 

69,800 

72  10 

70.600 
72  10 

193,  89 

18.57 

19.5  83 
18  50 

177,  800 
276.65 

178.  500 
461.80 

108,000 
656  65 
67.  462 
12,000 

107,  820 

174.680 
461  80 

141.631 

393.  74 

673,060 

97.600 

2,263.25 

674.  76 

181,300 
461.  80 

493  S9 

70  71 

Hon.  Seymour  llalpem: 

Yen 

Nov,  21 
Nov.  11 

Nov.  21 
Nov    27 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     5 

Dec.    11 

Nov,  21 
Nov,  27 

Nov,  21 

Nov,  27 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  27 

Dec.     2 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  27 

495  83 
118  50 

Peso      

Hon,  Richard  T.  Hanna: 

300  00 

Japan 

Philippines 

72.10 

18.67 

168  57 
2.10  00 

Peso   

Won  

New  Taiwan 

dollar 
Yen .- 

do 

Korea... 

300  00 

Taiwan   

Japan 

Hon,  Albert  W,  Johnson: 

66.420 

66.690 
72  10 

56.850 

72  10 

565,050 
97,600 
824.75 

287.38 

73.300 
72.10 

184  60 

185.25 
18.50 

157.92 

18.  .50 

1,  660.  58 
270.83 
141.  47 

50.00 

203.61 
18.60 

299  SO 

486  25 
118  50 

Phllittnlnes                    

Peso 

Yen - 

Hon.  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh: 

393,  42 

Phillnnines                      .  ....... 

Peso 

101  22 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Ashley: 

Japan                        

Yen    ..  

Hong  Kong 

dollars. 
...do 

Yen , 

Peso 

1, 869,  58 
■270  83 
391,  74 

Hone  KoniE         - 

Do- 
Hon,  Abraham  J,  Multer: 

Japan              

Philippines 

100,00 

503,61 
118  50 

Total  eipenfies  for  study  on 
development     lending     in 
the  Far  Kast  and  Middle 
East, 

1 

3,  585. 36 

3,264.02 

6,849,38 

1 

-- 

14.419,08 

i 
1""" 

11.562.53 

1 

25.981,61 

1 

'  Funds  returiie<i  to  enilia.ssy  before  departure, 

'  Per  diem  funds  allocated  for  anticipated  4-day  stay. 

•  Per  diem  funds  allocated  for  anticipated  5-day  stay, 

*  Per  diem  funds  allocated  on  the  basis  of  an  anticipated  8-d:iy  stay. 


'  Refunded  to  enibas.'y  before  depiulure, 

•  Per  diem  funds  allocated  on  an  anticipated  3-day  stay,  ,    .   .     ,.  o 

'  Per  diem   funds  allocated  on   anticipated   3(lay   stay— 1  day   refunded  to  I  8 
Treasury. 


Amount 
25,981.61 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (  U.S.  dollar  equivalent) — - 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencieH  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  616,  89th  se/ts    1st  Cong., 
CUmimittte  on  Education  and  Labor,  l'..^'.  House  of   Representatives,  bettceen  Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  SI,  lJ6b 


1ST  TRIP,  JANUARY  1966 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Arrival   !   Depar- 
ture 


1  U.S.  dollar 
Total  Foreign  equivalent 
days    currency  I     or  U.S. 

I    currency 


I 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


James  O,  O'llara 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Norway Krone 

Sweilen !  Krona 

Denmark Krone 

William  I),  Hathaway: 

.Netherl.mds I  Guilder... 


rnite<l  Kingdom. 
.Norway. - 
Sweden. , . 
Denmark. 


Pound. 
Krone-. 
Krona.. 

Krone.. 


Jan.  1 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  II 


Jan.  2 

Jan.  5 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  11 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

6 
8 
11 
14 

4 
3 
4 
3 

17/17/2 
366 
2.58 

344.18 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

8 
11 

IS 

"3 
3 

4 
4 

'lV/17/2 

356 

258 

344.18 

50 
50 
50 
60 


50 
50 

.50 
60 


44/2/0 

391  73 

462 

691,25 


50/0/7 

1.068 

1,034 

I,37«  74 


123  20 

65,  02 

87,69 

100,  40 


140,  10 
150,  OO 
200,00 
200,00 


890,00 


44/2/0 

391,73 

452 

691,25 


.50/0/7 

1.068 

1.034 

1,376.74 


123  20 

87,  e9 
100  40 

8911  iiO 
14(1  10 
l.',0.  00 
2(X1  («1 
200.  l« 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  616    S<ith  sets     1st  Cmn     r.  ,n 
mUtce  on  Education  and  Labor.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  beticeen  Jan  1,  and  Dec  SI.  196G^'ont!nu^     ^" 

1ST  TRIP,  JANUARY'  19G6-Continued 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Data 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Tran.sportation 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


(Total    Foreign 
days  I  currency 


James  B.  Harrison: 

United  Kingdom. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Michnel  J.  Bernstein: 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 


Total. 


Pound 

Krone 

Krona 

Krone 

Ouilder... 

Pound 

Krone 

Krona 

Krone 


Jan.  1  \  Jan.  5  j  4 

Jan.  5  I  Jan.  8  i  3 

Jan.  8  !  Jan.  11  1  4 

J.an.  11  Jan.  16  I  5 


'  Jan.  2 

!  Jan.  6 

I  Jan.  8 

I  Jan.  11 


J.in.  5 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  16 


17/17,2 
3,56 
2.'>8 

344.18 


17/17,'2 
3,66 
2,58 

344.18 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
cuireiicy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivuleut 

or  U,S, 

currency 


!  U,S,  dollar 
Foreign   ;  equivalent 
currency       or  I'  S, 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 
Foreign      equiviue.t 
currency       or  I'  s 
currency 


50 

71/15/4 

200.96 

50 

1.068 

160.00 

.'■0 

1.034 

200  00 

50 

1,720.80 

250.  00 

50' 

"  49is'"2" 

1,39.74 

50 

I.  Of* 

1,50,  flO 

50 

1.034 

2(XL  IXI 

50 

1.  720. 80 

2.'>0.  00 

1.805 

263,51 

1 

890,00 

71/]5,'4 

2.873 

1.034 

1, 720. 80 


49'I8,'2 

1,068 

1,034 

1,  720.  80 


'I 


60 


2,  U33  51 


200  9fi 
4<I3.  ."1 
200  IKI 
250,00 

890  00 
139  74 

160  (Kl 

2on,  (XI 

250  ( 10 


4,630  62 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Pebruabt  7,  1966. 


RECAPITULATIO.N 


Amount 
»4,C3rt  (2 


ADAM  C.  POWELI,. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  77.  Res.  616    S9th  srss     1st  Cono     Com 
mxttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1,  arid  Dec.  SI,  1966 

SECOND  TRIP,  DECEMBER  1966 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate                Total  amount 
per  diem 

Tran.sportation 

Total 

.\rrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent  j   Foreign 

or  I'.S.       currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U,S, 

currency 

1  U,P.  dollu- 
Foreign  ,  equivalent 
currency  ;      or  U.S. 
j    currency 

WUllam  D.  Hathaway: 

Oermany 

Denmark 

D.  mark  ' 

Krone 

"Dec."i2" 

Dec.'ii' 
Dec.   30 

bec."""i" 

Dec.""'4' 
Dec.   19 
Jan.     2 
Dec.     7 
Dec.     9 
Dec.   14 

-- 

16 

...... 

""22' 
3 
2 
5 

"'344."87" 
17/17/3 

""177V7/3' 

'"iinva 

356.12 
2,50.00 
345.03 

50" 

50 

60" 

60" 

60 
50 

'"'689."7,5" 
179/4;'0 

none 

1,068.38 
,500.00 

! 

812,20 

812  20 

United  Kingdom 

Roman  C.  Puclnski: 
Oermany 

100 
600 

689.76 
192,'2A) 

D.  mark  ' .1 

Pound 1   Nov.  27 

12/18/0 

'36,12 
782,  10 

536,12 

United  Kingdom 

James  B    Harrison- 

782  10 

none 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Do 

Do ; 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

D.  mark  ' 

Pound 

do 

do. 

Krone. 

do ....;' 

do 

Nov.  30 
Dec.    14 
Dec.   23 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     7 
Dec.     9 

750" 

1,50 

100 

'""l2"/"l"g"/6" 
118.00 

890,00 

i"36,"i2" 

16,56 

"aihW 

1, 186.  38 

,500.00 

1726,  15 

890,00 

786,"  12 

166.  ,56 
iriri,  00 

60       i.ia.  18  j 

250  , 

260,00 

- i 

60 

1,850  , 

2,573,10    1        4,423.10 

RECAPITULATION 


foreign  currency  (US.  dollar  equivalent) wccArii  ulaiion  Amr>vni 

'  For  purchase  of  air  tickets  by  Department  of  State  and  embassies. 


PEBRtTAST    7,    1966. 


Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


Report  ''^fP/^f'^";;^  f/«;^^  appropriated  funds,  trmd  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1044.  Sd  s.,...,  SrHh  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  dl,  Vj66 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Arrival       Depar- 


Total:   Foreign 
days  j  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


John  XI.  Dent: 

Japan 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong. 


Thailand 

India 

Egypt IIIIIIIIIIIi: 

Oreece 

Italy  (Naples)"'."."'"'" 

Italy  (Rome) 

Portugal 

Germany  CWiesbaden). 

<iermany  (Berlin) 

Denmark. 

Iceland "" 


Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

Pound 

Drachma 

Lire 

do 

Escudo 

Mark. 

do 

Krone 


Nov.  17  I  Nov.  23 
Nov.  23  I  Nov.  24 

Nov.  24     Nov.  27 


Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec  4 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  18 


Nov.  29 

Dec.  1 

Deo.  4 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  19 


18.000 
2,000 

287.75 

1,028.60 
375.09 
27,750 
1,500 
31,250 
31,250 
1,  437.  5 
200.00 
200.00 
344.84 


50 
50 

BO 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
60 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Tran.sportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar'  US.  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  equiv,alent 

or  U.S.      '  currency  '      or  U.S. 

currency    '  currency 


U,S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
curren  cy  :      or  U ,  S 

currejicy 


126,000 

4,000 

1, 151.  00 

3, 085.  50 

1,  r26.  28 

111,000 

4,500 

93,750 

93,750 

4,31Z5 

600.  00 

400.00 

1,379.35 


3,50  L 
100  I. 


126,000 
4,000 


200  '     1.  292. 76^  22&  80     2.  443.  76 


1.50  I. 

150  :. 

200  '. 

1,50  '. 

1,50  i. 

150  '. 

1,50  . 

1.50  . 

100  . 

200  . 


3.  085.  ,50 

1.  12,5.  2* 

111,000 

4.500 

93.750 

93.7,50 

4.312.5 

600.00 

4oaoo 

1,  379.  35 


3,50.00 

100.00 

42fi.  SO 
1.50.  no 

160.  (X) 
200-  01 
1.5(1  fK) 
1,5(1.110 
1.50.  (lU 
1.5(J.  no 
1,V1.  (X) 

lOT).  no 
200.00 
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Niune  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Tran.sportation                      Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

I 
U.S.  dollar 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doll. .r 

eqiuv;»liiit 

or  I'  S, 

currency 

A    F   Hawkins: 

Yen ..     . 

New  Taiwan 

doUar. 
Hone  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

Pound 

Drachma 

Lire... 

do 

Escudo 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec,    12 
Dec,    14 
Dec.    16 
Dec.   18 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.    18 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.      I 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.    18 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     s 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.   18 
Dec.   18 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.   12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.   18 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dee.     4 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    16 
Dec.    18 
Dec.   19 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.   18 
Dec.    19 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.      6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.    18 
Dec.    19 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.    10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.   18 
Dec.   19 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.   10 
Dec.    12 
Dec.    14 
Dec.    15 
Dec.  18 
Dec.    19 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 

7 
2 

4 

3 
3 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 

I 

4 
2 

7 
2 

4 

3 
3 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
o 

4 

2 

7 
2 

4 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 

7 
2 

4 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
21 

7 
2 

4 

3 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 

7 
2 

4 

3 
3 

4 
3 

18,000 
2,000 

287.75 

1,028.80 
378.09 
27.760 
1,800 
31,260 
31,250 

1,437.80 
200.00 
200.00 
344.84 

50 
60 

50 

SO 
60 
60 

60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 

128,000 
4,000 

1. 151.  00 

3,086.80 

1.128.28 

111.000 

4.600 

93.760 

93.750 

4.312.5 

600.00 

400.00 

1.379.38 

350 

100 

126,000 
4,000 

1,151.00 

3. 088.  SO 

1, 126.  28 

111.000 

4.600 

93,750 

93,750 

4,312.5 

600.00 

400.00 

1,379.36 

S'.ll    it! 

j.ipan. 

luo. (« 

200 

180 
150 
200 
ISO 
ISO 
180 
180 
180 
100 
200 

20(1  no 

Thailand 

India 

Kgypt 



ISO,  no 

180.00 
200.  (10 

i5n  no 

Italy  (.Naples) 

Italy  (Home) 

150,  no 

150.  nn 
180.00 

Germany  (Wie.<ibaden) 

(iennany  (Berlin) 

IH'tiiimrk 

Iceland 

W.  D.  Ford: 

Japan 

Taiwan. 

Mark 

150.00 

.     .-do.;i-!!'"' 
Krone 

Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

100.00 

200.00 

18,000 
2,000 

287.76 

1,028.80 
375.09 
27.780 
1,500 
31,  250 
31.  250 
1,437.5 
200.00 
200.00 
344.84 

18.000 
2,000 

287.75 

1,028.50 
375.09 
27.750 
l.SOO 
31,250 
31.250 
1,437.5 
200.  «) 
200.00 
344.84 

80 
80 

80 

50 
80 
50 
.50 
50 
.V) 
.W 
."iO 
50 
50 

50 
50 

50 

50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 

126.000 
4.000 

1.161.00 

3. 088.  SO 

1.126.28 

111.000 

4,500 

93.750 

93.750 

4,321.5 

600.00 

400.00 

1,  379.  35 

126.000 
4.000 

1.151.00 

3.  085.  50 

1,  125.  28 

lU.OOO 

4.500 

93,760 

93.750 

4.312.5 

600.00 

4oaoo 

1.379.35 

380 
100 

200 

ISO 
ISO 
200 
150 
150 
l.V) 
150 
150 
100 
200 

350 
100 

200 

150 

126,000 
4,000 

1,161.00 

3, 088.  60 

1,128.28 

111.000 

4.500 

93,750 

93,750 

4.312.5 

600.00 

400.00 

1,379.35 

126,000 
4.000 

1.151.00 

3.  085.  50 

1.126.28 

111.000 

4,500 

93,760 

93,750 

4. 312.  8 

600.00 

400.00 

1. 379.  38 

350.00 
100.00 

200.00 

Thailand 

India    

Egypt -. 



150.00 
150.00 
200.00 

Drachma . 

Lira 

..     .do 

150.00 

Italy  (Naples) 

Italy  (Rome) 

Portugal 

Oermany  (Wiesbaden) 

Germany  (Berlin) 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Phillip  Burton: 

Japan. 

150.00 

l.V).  00 

150.00 

Mark 

do 

Krone 

Yen. 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

160.00 



lOO.  00 
200.00 

350.no 

100.00 

Hong  Kong,  B.C.C 

Thailand 

200.00 
150.00 

India 

150 

160.00 

Pound 

Drachma 

Lira 

do 

200 
150 
1,V) 
150 
150 
150 
100 
200 

200.00 

(Jreece 

150.00 

150.00 

160.00 

Escudo 

Mark 

150.00 

Oermany  (Wiesbaden) 

150.00 

do 

100.00 

200.00 

01«nn  Andrews: 

Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Baht 

18,000 
2,000 

287.78 

1,028.60 
375.09 
27.750 
1,500 
31,250 
31,260 
1,  437.  6 
200.00 
200.00 
344.84 

50 

80 

80 

SO 
50 
60 
50 
60 
60 
SO 
80 
60 
60 

126.000 
4.000 

1.151.00 

.1.  065  50 

1,125.28 

111.000 

4,500 

93.750 

93.750 

4.312.5 

800.00 

400.00 

1,  379.  35 

350 
100 

200 

150 

126.000 
4.000 

1.181.00 

3.065.50 

1.125.28 
111.000 

8,201.40 
93,750 
93,760 
4, 312.  6 
600.00 
400.00 

1,379.35 

350.00 

100.00 

Hong  KonK.  B.C.C 

Thailand 

200,00 

1,10.00 

India. 

Rupee 

150  1 

150.08 

200 
150 
150 
l.V) 
150 
150 
100 
200 

200.00 

(Jre*c©              .  ..-.......--.. 

Drachma 

Lira 

3,  701.  40 

123.38 

273.38 

Italv  (Nftnlftsl 

160,00 

Italy  (Rome) 

Port  ueal 

Germany  (Wiesbaden) -.. 

do 

Escudo 

Mark 

do 

-- --- 

150,00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 

200.00 

R.  V.  Oerrickson: 

Japan   „ 

Taiwan 

Unnp  Knnt?    R  T  C 

Yen. 

New  Taiwan 
ilollar. 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Baht     .. 

Rupee 

Pound 

Drachma  

Lire 

do 

Escudo 

Mark 

do 

Krone  ..    

18,000 
2,000 

287.75 

1,02a  50 
375.09 
27,750 
1.500 
31,250 
31.250 
1,437.5 
200.00 
200.00 
344.84 

60 

60 

50 

50 
60 
50 
60 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 
80 

126,000 
4.000 

1,151.00 

3,085.50 

1,125.28 

111.000 

4,5(10 

93,750 

93,750 

4,312.5 

600.00 

400.00 

1, 379.  35 

350 
100 

200 

150 
>60 
200 
160 
150 
160 
150 
150 
100 
200 

126,000 
4.000 

1,151.00 

3,085.50 

1.125.28 

111,000 

4,600 

93.750 

93.750 

4,312.5 

600.00 

400.00 

1,379.36 

350.00 
100.00 

200.00 

Thailand- 

India   

Egypt    

150.00 
l.W.OO 
200.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Italy  (Rome) 

Portugal 

Germany  (Wiesbaden) 

Germany  (Berlin) 

DtTiniark            

150.00 

150.00 
160.00 

100. no 
200.no 

Robert  K    Vagley: 

Jiipari   - 

Taiwan .., , 

IlcinK  Kong,  U  C.C 

Thailand 

India   .... 

Egypt 

Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee.- 

Pound 

Drachma 

18.000 
2.000 

287.76 

1,028.50 

375.09 

27,750 

1,800 

60 
60 

60 

80 
80 
80 
60 

126,000 
4,000 

1,151.00 

3,085.60 

1,125,28 

111.000 

4,600 

350 
100 

200 

ISO 
180 
200 
160 

126.000 
4.000 

1, 151.00 

3,068.50 

1, 126.  28 

111.000 

4,600 

3.W.  no 

100  ()0 

200.00 

150.00 
150.00 
200.00 

Grewe 

150.00 
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Report  ofexpendilwe  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  IO44.  Sd  .■^e.'<s     S9th   Cono     CommHtee  on 
Lducatron  and  Labor.  General  SubcommUtee  on  Labor.  U.S.  House  of  Representative^  between  Jan':  IandDecSl,1966~CotTnZd 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Robert  E.  Vagley— Continued 

Italy  (Naples) 

Italy  (Rome) 

Portugal 

Germany  (Wiesbaden) 

Oermany  (Berlin) 

Denmark 

Iceland .. 

M.  J.  Bernstein: 

Japan 

Taiwan 


Hong  Kong.  B.C.C 

Thailand 

India _,. 

Egypt 

Greece - _ 

Italy  (Naples) 

Italy  (Rome) 

Portugal - 

Germany  (Wiesbaden). 

Germany  (Berlin) 

Denmark 

Iceland _ 


Total. 


I  Lira 

i do.. 

t  Escudo. 
Mark . . . 

I do.. 

I  Krone- 


Yen-  

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

Pound 

Drachma 

Lira 

do -.. 

Escudo.- 

Mark 

do 

Krone 


Dec.  6 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  18 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  23 


Dec.  8 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  12 

Dec  14 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  19 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 


Total 
days  , 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.     1 
currency    1 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  US. 
currency 


US.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency        or  U  ,S. 
currency 


Nov.  24  (  Nov.  27 


Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  15 
Dec.   18 


Nov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  18 
Dec.   19 


31,260 
31,250 
1.  437.  6 
200.00 
200.00 
344  84 


18.000 
2,000 

287.75 

1.028.  SO 
375.09 
277.50 
1,500 
31,250 
31,250 
1,  437.  6 
200.00 
200.00 
344.84 


« 

SD 

SO  I 

50 

50 

SO 


so 
so 


93,750 
93,750 
4.  312.  6 
600.00 
400.00 
1, 379.  35 


126.000 
4.000 


50      1,  KM.  00 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
SO 
50 


3,085.50 

1, 125.  28 

111,000 

4,500 

93,750 

93.750 

4,  312.  5 

600.00 

400.00 

1.379.35 


150 
150 
150 
150 
100 
200 


350 
100 

200 

150 

150 

200 

150 

150 

150 

150  i 

150 

100 

200 


93,750 
93.750 

4,312.  5 

600.00 

400.00 

1,379.  3.'> 


126,000 
4,000 

1.151  00 

3.  065.  50 

1,  125.  28 

111,000 

4,500 

93,750 

93.750 

4.312,  6 

600.00 

400.00  ; 

1.379.35  ' 


i.vi,  no 

150,  (10 
1.50.00 
150.  f« 
100  00 
200,00 


350  fm 
100.  ixi 

200.00 

150.00 
150  00 
200.00 
150,00 
150.00 

15C  no 

150  (X) 
150,00 
100,00 
200.00 


SO  I- 


17,600 


350.18 


17,  950.  18 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Department  of  Defense  (Air  Force) 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


Amount 

17,  950.  IS 

85Z44 


Januast  17;  1967. 


- -- - 18,802.62 

John  H.  Dent, 
Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  //.  Res.  84.  Isl  sess..  89th  Cono..  Committee  on  Foreiun 

AlJairs.  U.b.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Clement  J.  Zablockl: 

Vietnam 

Philippines _.. 

Japan 

Philippines- 

Japan 

Do 

Philippines - _ 

J.  Irving  Wh alley: 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Iraq. 


Total 

days  '• 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  1 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency    j 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUar' 
eqmvalent 
or  U.S. 
currency    I 


Foreign 
currency 


Plaster. 
Peso... 
Yen.... 

Peso 

Yen... 

do.. 

Peso 


Egyptian  pound. 

Rlyals 

Dinar. 


Lebanon Lebanon  pountl 


Syria 

Israel 

Jerusalem 

Turkey 

Greece-.- 

Yugoslavia 

Italy - 

Spain 

.  Y.  Berry: 
United  Arab  Republic 

Saudi  Arabia 

Iraq 

Lebanon.. 


Syria 

Israel 

Jerusalem... 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Italy... 

Spain 

William  S.  Mallliai-dl 
Brazil. 


Syrian  pound, . 

Israel  pound 

Dinar 

Lira 

Drachma 

Dinar 

Lira 

Peseta 


Feb.  18 
Feb.  22 
July  2 
July  4 
July  8 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  26 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 


Feb.  22 
Feb.  26 
July  4 
July  8 
July  9 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     2 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Egyptian 

pounds. 

Riyals 

Dinar... 

Lebanon 

pound. 
Syrian  pound- 
Israel  pound. . 

Dinar 

Lira  - 

Drachma 

Dinar 

Lira 

Peseta 


Paraguay 
Trinidad 


Cruzeiro 

Ouaranl 

Tnnldad  dollar. 
Deutscbe  rnvk. 


Dec.  2 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.   12 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 

bec."'"2'! 
Dec.     4  ' 
Dec.     7 
Dec.     8 
Dec.  12 

.Nov.  21 
Dec  7 
Dec  3 
Dec    8 


Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Doc.  12 
Dec.   13 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     2 

bee."  "4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.   13 

Dec.  3 

Dec  8 

Dec.  7 

Dec  9 


682.0 
194.16 
18,000 
194.15 
18.000 
18,000 
194.86 

27.500 
225.00 
17.900 
1,S7.50 
205.00 
150.00 


}13 

4 

1 


450.00 

1,600.00 

625.00 

31,250 

I,  995.  00 

24.833 

225.00 
17.900 
157.50 

205.00 
150.00 

456.66' 

,500.00 

625.00 

31,250 

,995.00 

46,886 
4,033 
48.00 


9.37 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50,00 

50,00 
50,00 
60,00 
50,00 
50  00 
50,00 


60,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 


2,728,0 
776,60 
54,000 
776,60 
18.000 

106.000 
884.55 

165,000 
450.00 
17.900 
472,  50 
205.00 
450.00 


37.49 
200,00 
150,00 
200  00 

50,00 
300,00 
150.00 

300.00 
100.00 

50,00 
l.W,  00  , 

50,  00 
150,  00 


900.00 
4.500.00 
1.250.00 

93,750 
2,  995  00 


44. 70   149. 000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

'56.66 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

21.31 

31.  81 
28.58 


450.00 
17.900 
47Z50 

205.00 
450.00 

"966.06 

4.500.00 

1.250.00 

93.750 

2, 995.  00 

609.500 

16,130 
46.00 


100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150  0(1 
50,  0(1 

268.18 

100.00 

50.00 

150.00 

50.00 
150.00 

100.60' 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 

277  05 

127,  22  ' 
26.55 


61,000 

72.10 

69.028 
195.082 

5,72 
581  55 

352  968" 
4.463 

182.50 
949.44 

640.63 

18.126.02 

666  61 

69,028 

195.06 

5.722 

581.55 


352.  908 
4.463 
182.50 
949.44 
640.63 
18,126.62 
666.61 

50.657 


169.44 

18-57 

124.24 
43  27 
16.  M 

184.  62 

li7.'64 
12.50 
20,28 
31.64 

51.25 
29.00 
11   11 


2.728,0 
776,60 
,'>40  00 
776.60 
18.000 

169.000 
656,65 

234.028 

645.  08 

23.622 

1.054.05 

205.00 

802.908 

4.463 

1,082.50 

5.  449  44 

1.890  63 

111.876.62 

3.661  61 


124.  24  21.S.  028 

43.  27  645.  OS 

16,  .50  23,  622 

184,62  1,054.05 


37  48 

2(X)  no 

150  on 

200  00 

.so  00 

469  44 

168  57 

424  24 
143  27 

66,50 
334  62 

.50  (10 
267  64 

12,  ,50 
120.  '28 
181  64 
151,25 
179  (10 

61  II 

392  42 


143,  .' 

66 

3M,  « 


HI 


117.64 
12.50 
20.28 
31.64 
51.25 
29.00 
11,11 


20.^00 

802.908 

4.463 

\.Qh2.X 

5,  449  44 

1.  890,  63 

111,876.62 

3,661.61 


636.40 


23,03        660. 1. ".7 

.- j       16.130 

45.00 
636.40 


159  50 


.50,  (10 
267.64 

12.50 
120. -28 
181.64 
1,11.2.5 
179.00 

61.11 

300  0^- 

127  .'■1 

26  .V 

159  ,50 
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Report  »f  txptnditure  efforet'gn,  eurrencie*  and  ap  pro  prilled  futnia,  travtl  aulhorixtd  by  //.  Ret.  84,  l*tte^.,  89lk  Coug.,  CumtniUee  on  Fortiyn 

A£aira,  U^.  HoiMe  oj  Re prggeaUUive*,  between,  Jan.  1  and  Dte.  SI,  19^ — Continued 


Name  and  eeontry 


Hon.  I'lter  II.  IS.  Krt'Unglmjm'n: 

Austria 

YogosliiviB 

RiULmiua 

Turkey _ 

Italy   .iinimiiz""".! 

PmTicc     

Hon   K    Hoss  Artfrir: 

Jaiiuii   

Do 

Philippiner 

Unitpil  Arab  Uepublic 

Sanili  Arahis — . 

Iraq... — - 

Lebanon. .__ 

Syna 

l3r»cl 

Jerasalinn 

Turkey 

Or««i>   

Ynsoslavift 

Italy 

Spain      

Hon.  Jolin  ('.  Cnlrer: 

England 

Cieclio.slovakla 

Pofand 

AusUui 

Yugosl:»via 

Rumania 

Turtey 

Greece 

Italy 

rnuaee 


Edward  J   li«rwtaskl: 

Atiatrta 

Yiigosl.ivla 

Rnm.iiiia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Itafy 

Spam 

Veriiuu  W.  Thomson: 

Au.stri.» 

YuKostaTla. 

Rumania ... 

Turkey 

(!re«>a- 

Itaiy  

hVanee 

Edna  T.  KeUyz 

Aiuliia 

YugoBlavIa 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Greece 

Italy     

Frinee 

Lm  H.  llaniilUm: 

KnRland 

Cwchoslovakia 

Poland 

Au.stria 

Yo|!oslavla 

Buinania 

Turkey 

Greece 

Italy _ 

VMnoe 

Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley: 

Brazil.    

Chile 

Hon.  Eilw  inl  R.  Rojbal; 

CiiiU'd  .\rab  Republic 

Saudi  Arabia 

Iraq 

I>?lianon 

Syria 

Israel 

Jemsiilem _„„..__ 

Turkey 

Oreeee. 

Yngoslavia 

^»ly 


Name  of 

currency 


Date 


Fee  dien  rate 


Total  amount  per 
dieru 


Transportatioa 


Total 


Arrival 


Schilling 

Dinar 

Lei... 

Lira 

Drachma 

Lira 

Franc 


Yen 

do... 

Pwo 

Pound.. 
Hryal... 
Dinar... 
Poand . . 
do... 


do.. 

Dinar 

Lira 

Drachma.. 

Dinar 

Lira 

Pfseta 


Pound 

Koruoft 

ZIoty 

Sell  Ul  ill* 

Dinar 

Leu 

Lira. .  

Drachma.. 

Lira 

Fnuic 

Deutsche  mark. 


Nov.  26 


Nov. 
Deo. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 


July  2 
July  » 
July  4 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  '24 
Nov.  2S 
Nov.  2H 
Nov.  3 


Scttllin« No».  Si 

Dinar.   Nov.  28 


Dec.  a 

Dec.  « 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  12 

Not.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  M 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.   12 


Depart 

tort 


Total; 
<lar« 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

enrrency 


U.S.  dollar 

Foxeiga  I  equivalent     Foreign 

currency  |     or  U.S.       currency 

currency 


Nov.  28 
lh.-c.  1 
IK-c.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  B 
Dec 


Dec.  21 

July  4 
July  » 
July  « 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  34 
Nov.  25 
Nov,  29 
Not.  2» 
Dec.     2 


Dec.  « 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  » 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  13 

Not.  22 
Not.  24 
Not.  2« 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec   16 


U'l 

Lira -   . 

Drachma. 

Lira 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 

1 

4 
7 
9 

Peseta. 

12 

Pound 

Koruna 

Zloty -.-. 

Bcbilling 

Dinar 

Ld 

Lira. 

Uiacimia 

Lira 

Franc.-- 

1>-Maiks 

Cmieiro 

Escutlo 


Schilling Nov.  '.>« 

Dinar Not.  2« 

Lei -  Dec     1 

Lira Dec.     4 

Drachma Dec.     7 

Lira Dec.     9 

Franc Dee.   U 


Schilling. . 

Dinar 

Lei 

Lira 

Drachma. 

Lira 

Frauc 


Not.  2R 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  « 
Dec.   13 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
1 )ec.  7 
Dec.  « 
Dec.  12 
Dec    13 


Nov.  'JS 

1)<'C.  1 

Dec.  4 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Doc.  12 

Dec.  H» 


Nov.  2S 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  « 
Dec.  12 
Dec.    Ifi 


Nov.  Jl  I  Nov.  12 

Nov.  22  '  Nov.  24 

Nov.  24  ,  Nov.  28 

Nov.  26  Nov.  28 

Nov.  28  I  Dec.     1 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec.     4 
Dec.     7 


Dec.     7  I  Dec.     » 
Dec.     *      " 


Dec.    12 


Dec.    12  I   Dec.    M 


Sniii 
in.  Wi 


Hon.>Cillian>  T.  liorphy: 
taTU'l 

Hon.  Hoy  H.  UcVtekcr: 

•  luatoMiala 

£1  Salvador 


Pound. 

Riyal- 

Dtaar 

Pound 

<*>_ - 

da 

Dinar 

Lira 

Draiiiuua 

Dinar 

Lfta._ 

PMetB 

Piaanid 

Datcii  gnlldar.. 


Quetial 

Colones 

Dntcii  giiikler. 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  31 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  2» 

Dec.'T 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     7 
Dec     9 
Dec.  12 


Mar.  26 
Apr.     1 

Not.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  2S 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  2» 
Dee.     2 

Dec."!' 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  • 
Dec.  12 
Dec.   U  I 


1289.00 
4W.67 
994.  flO 
450.00 
1.560.  00 
Jl,330 
245.  W 

18,000 

18,  oon 

194.  15 

27.500 

22,5.  no 

17.  9(J0 

157.  .50 

205.90 

150.006 


4saao 
Lsoaoo 

•28.00 

31.  260.  00 

2.W5L0a 

171.82 

281.00 

l,03fl.S0 

1, 289.  00 

625.00 

DM.  OO 

45a  00 

1.50(100 

3i.:«o 

245.00 


Aug.  27      Sept.    S 


1,  289.  OO 
625.  00 
594.  0(1 

4.5(1.  (X1 
1,  5«0.  00 

3i,rao 

2,996.00 

1,  289.  no 
(>25.0() 
594.  00 
450.00 

1,  500.  no 
31.330 
245.  UU 

1,289.00 
625.  (X) 
594.00 
45(1.  W 

1,50a  (» 

31,330 
245.00 

17/18/5 

261.  oe 
7Qaoo 

1,  289.  00 
S25.0e 
467.00 
490.00 

i.uaoo 

31,330 
315.00 


1»,3S0 
•4,50 

Z7.fiOO 

225.00 

n.giie 

157.  50 

aooLoe 

136.00 

""isiYoTi" 

i,6eaoe 

C2iao 

31,250 
2,  MS.  00 

67.  U 


50.  00 
3;).  33 

.vi.no 

511.  (» 
.Ml,  (10 
511  no 
5n.  00 

,V1.  00 

.■io.  no 

S  I.  00 

.^1.00 

50.00 
.50.00 
,5(1.00 
5(1.00 
5(1.  (JO 


.W.OO 
50.00 

5(1.  oe 

5(1.  (X) 
50.00 

60.(10 
17.50 
15.95 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
.50.  (10 
50.00 


3,867.00 
1, 250.  (10 
1, 188.  00 
1,350.00 
3,  001).  00 
94.000 
1, 9(50.00 

54,000 
l&OOO 
776.  fiO 
l(i.^.  00 
4,50.  00 
17.  »00 
47i50 
»5.  00 
45a  000 


§00.00 
4,500.00 

1,  280. 00 
98.750.06 

2,995.00 

85  Id.  4 

6(r2.  00 

J,  am  50 

3, 867.  00 

2,  500.  no 

1, 188.  no 

1,350.00 

3. 000.00 

94.000 

98a  00 


I 


150  00 

loo  00 
100  no 
ISO  eo 
lOo  m 

ISO  eo 

40O.  Ot) 

150.00 

so.  00 

20(1.00 

300.00 

100.00 

60.00 

IMOO 

50.00 

160.09 


loo.  00 

150.  (K) 

lOo.  00 

150.00 
50.00 

100.00 
3,5.00 
1.5.95 
150.00 
200.  00 
100.  (X) 
160.00 
lUO.  00 
1,50.00 
200.00 


3.220.11 
1.(115.04 
1,«20.«0 

193.33 
1.  242. 81 

38,844 
1,  «K2.  73 


SB.  028 

Ifl5t08 

5.722 

681.  5S 


5a  00 
50.  00 
50.  (XI 
.5(1.  (XI 

5a  00 

,50.  00 

saoo 

,50.  00  ' 
60.  (XI 
5(1.  (X) 

saoo  ; 
,5a  00 

6(1.  (Kl 
50.  OW  j 

.50.00 
6(1.  IX) 
50.00 
50.  IXI 
.5(1.00 

.VI.  00 

50.(1) 
60.00 

17.50 ; 

24.  S2 

60.00   ' 

saoo 

34.28 

Aaoo 

.50.00 
5^100 

saoo 


3.  867.  00 
1,875.  (X) 
1.1H8.  (XI 
1.350.  (XI 
3.  000.  00 
94,000 
2,996.00 

3.867.00 
1,»75.  (Kl 
1,  1S8.  (XI 
1,  306.  00 
3,  IXX).  00 
94.  0(X) 
98a  00 

'  3,867.00 
1,87,5.  (XI 
1.188.00 
1 , 3.W.  (XI 
3.000.00 

94,000.00 

utaoo 

35;i6/4 

602.  OO 

TOO.  00 

3,  867.  00 

I  l,87.\GO 

814.00 

U  960.00 

3.000.00 

94.000 

gbaoe 


Jan.    20 
Jan.    22 


Jan.    22 
Jan.    23 


14         60.00 
1     I      126.00 


6(1  (X) 

6a  to 

601  00 

8a  00 
6a  00 


eaoo 
aaao 


«xx(n 


7S.0O 
120.0* 


i.saoo 

15(1.00 
KXI.  (X)  I 

isa  00 
ion.  00 
15a  00 

60.00 

150.00 
151).  (») 
100.00 
150.00 
10(1.00 
150.  (X) 
200.  00 

150.00 
150.  (X) 
100.  (X) 
16(1.  IX) 
100.00 
150.00 
200.00 

100.00 
35.00 
24.62 

1,50.00 

i.M>.8a 

68.52 
150.00 

loaoo 

150.00 
200.00 


98.75 
20.71 

300.00 

100.  00 

80.  (X) 

160.  0(1 

6a  00 

135.00 

"ioo.  (X) 
i&aoo 
loaoo 
16a  00 
Aaou 

133.33 


352.908 

4.4*3 

182.50 

949.44 

18,  126.65 
166.61 

4.  12.  2 

'"'iiiH.is' 

3,  220.  U 
1,  61,5.  (H 
1,  620.  60 

193,33 
1. 242.  81 

38.844 

1,  (rii  73 

2,  083.  30 

3,  22a  11 
1,615.04 
1,620.  (■>(! 

1 93.33 

1,242.81 

38,844 

etie.00 
3. 22a  1 1 

1.615.  04 
1,620.  (.n 

193.33 
1.242.81 

3^.844 
1,  (ej.  73 

3,  2'20.  1 1 
1,  615.  04 
1,  620.  60 

193,33 
1,242.81 

38.8*4 
1.022.73 

4;i2/'2 


U.S.  dollar  I 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 


12s.  n  I  7.  WT.  11 
K».21  I  2,  8«5  04 
13<<.  42  I  2. 808.  SO 


21.46 
41  41 
62  17 

208.  r.' 


124.  24 
43.27 
16.50 

184.  62 


117.64 
12  50 
20.28 
3).  64 
51.25 
29.00 

11  11 

12  90 

""a  27" 

125. 13 

129.21 

136.42 

2L46 

4141 

62.  17 

208.72 

522.  13 

125.12 
129.31 
136.  42 
21.46 
41.41 
6217 
11.11 

125.  12 

I'jy.  21 

136.  42 

21.46 

41.41 

62.17 

208.  72 

125. 12 
129.  21 
136.42 
21.46 
4L41 
62.17 
208.72 

12.90 


198.46 
3,220.  11 
1,  «6.  i»4 
1,62Il60 

198.33 
1, 242  81 

38,844 
1.022.73 
2,063.30 


69.038 

195.  OR 

3.722 

68L66 

352908" 
4483 
182.59 
940144 
M«l63 
1S,12&«3 
666.61 


4839.  as 


75.00 
60.00 


8.27 

12.5. 12 

129.21 

136.42 

21.46 

4L41 

62.17 

208.72 

622.13 


124.  24 
43.27 
16.90 

184.62 

'in.'ei" 

12.60 
20.28 
31.64 
A1.26 
29.00 
LLll 


1.338.69 


MR.  98 


2*9.24 


1,543  33 

4, 242.  84 

J33.  8»4 

2, 982.  n 

.54,008 

18,000 

776i60 

234.028 

645.08 

23.622 

1,064.06 

206.00 

802  908 

4.  4«3 

1,082.80 

6^  44^.44 

1,  890.  63 

111.976.82 

3,  961.  81 

40.  a  6 
SO'J.OO 

1,  :S4.  96 
7,087.11 

4.  115.04 
2,808.60 
LS4a33 
4.242.81 

132.  ,894 
2,002.73 

2,  083.  30 

7,087.11 
2.  49a  04 

2.  808,  60 

1.  .543.  33 
4,242.81 

132.  S94 

3,  f*  1.00 

7.087.  11 

2,  490.  04 
2.  808.  60 
1., 543.  33 
4.242LIU 

132.  894 
2,  002.  73 

7,087.11 
2,  490.  04 
2,  808.  60 
1,643.33 
4, 242.  81 
132.894 
2.002.73 

40.'8/« 

602.00 

898.62 

7,  087.  U 

3.490.04 

2,434.60 

1,543.33 

4, 242.  81 

132.894 

2, 002.  73 

2,0tj3.30 

218,  700 
94.50 

234.028 

645.08 

23.622 

1,054.06 

206.  W 

767. 908 

4.463 

1,  082.  50 

6,449.44 

1,89a  63 

Ul.876.62 

3.66L61 

400.  OO 
4839.00 

76.00 

125.  00 
1082.99 


r.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


275.12 
229. 21 
236.  42 
171.46 
141.41 
212.17 
808.72 

150.08 

60.  UO 
200.00 
424.24 
143.27 

66.50 
334.62 

50.  IX) 
287.64 

11.50 
120.28 
18L64 
151.25 
179.00 

6L11 

112  90 
35,1)0 
24,22 
275.13 
329  21 
236.  42 
171.46 
I4L4} 
212.  17 
40K  72 
6-'.'.  13 

o-f,  ]2 
279  21 
236,42 
171.46 
141.41 
212.  n 
61.11 

27.1. 12 
279.21 
236.  42 
171.46 
141.41 
212. 17 
408,72 

27.5. 12 
279. 21 
236.42 
171.49 
141.41 
21217 
4IU8.72 

112  90 
35,00 
32.89 
275.12 
279.21 
204.94 
17L48 
Ml.  41 
21217 
408.72 
62213 

9B.75 
20.71 

4Q4.24 
143.27 

96.  ,10 
334.62 

5a  no 

282  64 
12.50 
1211. '28 
18L64 
161.25 
179.(10 
61.11 

133  33 
1,338.59 

75.00 

60.  (X) 
299.24 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  rurrenri^^^^^  travel  authon  zed  by  //.  Re..  84.  Istsess..  89th  Cong..  Comrmtlec  on  Foreign 
^Ifa'rs,  U.b.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  iSffff— Continued  rorcign 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total    Foreign 
days    currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.     I  currency 
currency 


U.S.  dollar , 
equivalent  i   Foreign 
or  U.S.     I  currency  ) 
currency  j 


r,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 

currency 


Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher: 

Israel __ 

Italy _. 

England 

ficrraany 

India 

Vietnam... 

Philippines 

Hon.  Ronald  B.  Cameron: 

Brazil ICruieiro. 

,\  —  do.. 

Argentina Peso 

Chile 1/?.^"^°-   

_       .      ,  ,     .,  _  (Deutsche mark. 

Hon,  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.: 

Dominican  RepubUc 

Brazil 


Pound 

Lira . 

Dutch  guilder.. 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark 

Ru[)ee 

Piaster 

Peso... 


Aug.  28  I  Sept.    1 
Sept.    2     Sept.    5 


Nov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  12 
Dec.   14 

Mar.  21 
Apr.  1 
Mar.   26 


-Nov.  30 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  14 
Dec.   15 

Mar.  25 
Apr.  6 
Mar.  30 


Paraguay 

Trinidad 

Marian  A.  Czarneckl: 

United  Kingdom 

France 

....Do 

Belgium 

Germany 

Denmark... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Austria.. 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Greece 

Italy 

Ksthryn  N.  Folger: 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Saudi  Arabia.. 

Iraq 

Lebanon _ 

Syria 

Israel _ 

Jerusalem 

Turkey 

Greece. 

Yugoslavia 

Italy ' 

Spain 

Cl&rence  Martin: 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Iraq 

Lebanon 


Peso 

Cruzeiro.. 

Ouarani... 
Trinidad  dollar. 


Pound 

Franc 

do 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Korne 

Krone 

Krona. 

Schilling 

Dinar 

Leu 

Lira 

Drachma 

Lira.. 


jJMar.  31  .  Apr.     1 

Nov.  15  1  Nov.  19 
I/NOT.  21  I  Dec.  3 
IDec  7  1  Dec.  8 
Dec.  3  Dec.  7 
Dec.     8      Dec.     9 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Not. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Nov.  7 
Nov.  13 
Dec.  16 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.   12 


English  pound.. 

Riyal 

Dinar. 

Lebanon  pound , 
Syrian  pound.. 

Israel  pound 

Dinar 

Lira 

Drachma 

Dinar . 

Lira ..; 

Peseta 


Nov.  17  ;  Nov.  22 
Nov.  22  Nov.  24 
Nov.  24  !  Nov.  25 


Syria. 

Israel. 

Jeru.'talem... 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia "I" 

Italy 

Spain. 

Melvin  O.  Benson: 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Iraq 

Lebanon . 

Syria. .."" 

Israel 

Jerusalem 

Turkey 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Italy 

Spain I"III 


John  C.  White: 

Austria 

Yugoslavia I/.... 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Greece... 

Italy... '.'."'.l.'. 

France..  _  "'""" 

Lt.  Comdr.  I.  C.  MenefeeruSN:" 

Dominican  Republic... 

(juyana.. 

Brazil 


I'siraguay 

Trinidad.  

U,  John  R.  FletVher,  McVusnV 
Dominican  Republic 
Cnyana.. 
Brazil.. ;  "" 


Egyptian 

pound. 

Riyal 

Dinar 

Lebanese 

pound. 

Syria  pound 

Lsrael  pound 

Dinar 

Lire 

Drachma 

Dinar. 

Lira 

Peseta _ 

Egyptian  poimd. 

Riyal 

Dinar... 

Lebanese  pound 

Syria  pound 

Israel  pound 

Dinar 

Lira 

Drachma 

Dinar 

Lira 

Peseta. 

Deutsche  mark. 

Schilling 

Dinar 

Leu 

Lira. 

Drachma 

Lira-... 

Franc 


.Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 

Dec.  2 

Dec.  4 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 


Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     2 

Dec."  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.   12 


Dec.  12  I  Dec.  13 
Nov.  17      Nov    22 


Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Peso 

(iuyana  dollar. 
Cruzeiro 


Ouarani 

Trinidad  dollar 


Peso 

Guyana  dollar. 
Cruzeiro 


Dec.   12 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 

i5ec"'"2' 
Dec.     4 
Dec.    7 
Dec.     9 
Dec  12 


Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     2 

Dec"  "2 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.   13 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec     2 


}10 
4 

2 

4 

13 

4 

1 

4 

7 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 

6 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 

"2 
3 
2 
3 
1 


150.00 
31,150 

i7."i8."2" 
200.00 
375.09 

5900,  (K) 
194.75 

no,  .500 

9,406l25 

222.50 

27.60 

46.885 

4,032 
60.00 

17-18-2 
245.00 
246.00 

2,500.00 
200.00 
345.00 
36&00 
250.00 

1,  289.  00 
625.00 
694.00 
450.00 

1,800.00 
31, 330. 00 

27.500 
225.00 
17.900 
157.60 
I  205.00 
150.00 

"456.' 66" 

1,500.00  ! 
625.00 
31,260.00 
2,995,00 

27.600 

225.00 
17.900 
157.50 

2a5.  00 
143.60 

""4,56."66' 

1500.00 

625.00 

31.250 

2996.00 

27.600 
225.00 
17.900 
167.60 
205.00 
150.00 


50.00 
50.00 

.50."  06 
50,  (JO  I 
50,00  I 

saoo 

50,00 


I       750.00 
I     124. 600 

17,  i8,"2' 
800,00 

1125,28 

17,  700,  00 

389,50 


50.00  1,102,590 
50.  00  I  37,  625 
50.  00         365.  00 


Nov  26.. 
Nov  28.. 
Decl... 
Dec  4... 
Dec  7... 
I>ec9... 


Dec, 

4 

2 

45a  00 

Dec, 

7 

3 

1,  600.  00 

Dec. 

9 

2 

625.00 

Dec. 

12 

3 

31,  250.  00 

Dec. 

13 

1 

2, 995.  00 

Nov  28. 
Decl.. 
Dec  4.. 
Dec  7... 
Dec  9... 
Dec  12. 


Dec  12..    Dec  16.. 


^ag'Y Ouarani 

'"^inidad I  Trinidad  doUar. 


Nov.  15 
Nov.  19 
Not.  21 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  3. 
Dec.     8 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  3 
Dec.    8 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  7 
Dec,     9 

Not.  19 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  7 
Dec.     9 


3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 

4 

2 
13 

4 

1 

4 

2 
13 

4 

1 


1,289.00 
625.00 
694.00 
45a  00 

1,500.00 
31,330 
245.00 

41.25 

14.16 

103, 916 

.5,791 

72.85 

39.25 

laoo 

101,  539 

5,513 
85.86 


27.50 

21.31 

31.81 
29.  15 

60.00 

60.00 

50.00 

60.00 

50.00 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00  ' 

50.00 

50.00  ! 

50.00  ! 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 

.50.' 66 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
47.86 

'"56."66" 

60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00  , 

50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

"56.'o6" 

60.00 
50.00 
60.  (X) 

6a  00 


saoo 
5a  00 

60.00 

5a  00 
saoo 
5a  00 
saoo 

41  25 

8.25 

47,23 

45.93 
42.40 

39.25 

5.83 

46.16 

43.75 

saoo 


iiaoo 

609.500 

16,130 
60.00 

71-13-00 

1,715.00 

980.00 

5,000.00 

600.00 

345.00 

712  00 

600.00 

'  6,445.00 

1,875.00 

1,188.00 

1,350.00 

I  3,000.00 

94,000.00 

165.00 
450.00 
17.900 
472.50 
205.00 
450.00 

"966.66" 
4.500.00 

1.  250.  00 
93,  750.  00 

2,  995.  00 

165.00 

450.00 
17.900 
472.50 

205.00 
430.80 

I  "'"966.' 66" 

i. 500.  00 

1,250.00 

93,  7,50.  00 

2995.00 

165.00 
450.00 
17.900 
472.  50 
206.00 
450.00 

""moo" 

4,500.00 

1,  250.  00 
93,  750.  00 

2,  995.  00 


3,867.00 
1,875.00 
1,188.  00 

i,3saoo 

3,000.00 
94.000 
98a  00 

16.5.00 
28  30 
1, 350,  900 

23.165 

72.85 

157.00 

2a  00 

1,  32a  000 

22,060 
85.85 


250.  00 
200.00 

.50,00 
200,00  I 

15a  00 
1,50, 00  I 
100,00 

498.^1 
200.00  , 
81.69 

iiaoo 

277.05 


200.00 

3, 189.  66" 
2,7,3 
12.447 
27a  00 


186,200 

7.5,  966 

I     460.00 

\2  960.  40 


50,657 


127.22 

29.15 


200.00 
350.00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00  I 
100.00  ' 
100.00 
250.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00  i 

300.00 
100.00 

50.00 
150.00 

50.00 
150.00 


15-6-3 

267.40 
1,022.73 
1,040.00 
2,  097.  60 

157.00 


334.00 
3,220.11 
1,615.04 
1,  620.  60 

193.33 
1,242.81 

38,844 

69  028 

195.06 

5.722 

681.56 


100.00 
150  00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 

300.00 

100.00 

50.00 

150,00 

50,00 
143.60 

"166."  66' 

150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 

300.00 
KXI.  00 

saoo  1 

i5a(xi  I 

5n.  00 

ISO.  UO  ! 

'in6."66' 

isaoo 

ux).  00 

isa  00 

saoo 


352.908 
4.463 
182.50 
949.44 
640.63 
18, 126.  62 
666.61 

69.028 

195.08 

5,722 

581.55 


352  908 
4.463 
182  50 
949.44 
640.63  i 
18, 126.  62  I 
666.61 

69.028 

195.08 

5.722 

581.56 


15a  00 
150,  00 
100.  00 

isaoo 

100.00 
150.00 
200.00 

165.00 

16  50 

614  04 

183  72 

42.40 

157.00 

11.66 

600.00 

175.00 
6a  00 


352.  908 

4.463 

182  50 

949.44 

64a  63 

18, 126.  62 

666.61 

1,668.40 

3,22a  11 
1,615.  04 
1,62a  60 

193.33 
1,242.81 

38,844 
1,  022.  73 


50,657 


6a657 


66.67 

"882  "i6 

(.  .S9 

,119,50 

36.96 


950.00  I 
24.600 
3, 189  00 

20  5,  5 
13.247 
1395  28 
17.700 
389,50 


84.64    1,288,790 

401.30  113.591 
105.  26  ;  825.  00 
738.22 


no  00 


23.  03        660, 157 


42.72 
53.48 

208,72 
20.80 

525,  71 
22  69 


64.63 
125. 12 
129.21 
136.  42 
21.46 
41.41 
62.17 

124.  24 
43.27 
16.50 

184.62 

"li7.64' 
12.50 
20,28 
31  64 
51.25 
29.00 
11,11 


16,130 

50.00 

I 

86-19-03 

1.  982.  40 

2,  002.  73 
6,040.00 

2,  697.  60 
502.00 

,'       712.00 

834.00 

9,665.11 

3.  490. 04 
2,808.60 
1.543.33 

4,  242,  81 
132,  844 

234.028 

I       645.08 

23.622 

1,054.05 

205.00 

802.908 

4,463 

1.082  50 

5.  .549.  44  , 
1,  890,  63 

111,876,62 
3,661.61 


124.  24  231  028 

43.  27  645.  08 

16.  50  23,  622 

184.  62  1, 054.  05 


117.64  I 
12.50 

20,28  ( 
31.64 
51.25  ' 
29.00 
11.11 

124.  24 
43.27 

16,50 
184.62 


117.64 
12  50 
2a  28 
31.64 
51.25 
29.00 
11.11 

417. 10 

125. 12 
129  21 
136.42 
21.46 
41.41 
62.  17 
208.  72 


205.00 

783.708 
4.463 

(  1,082  50 

5.449.  4( 

'  1.890,63 

111,876.62 

3661  61 

234.028 

645.06 

23.622 

1.054.06 

205.00 

802.908 

4,463 

1,  082.  50 
5.  449.  44 
1,890.63 

11.876  62 
3,661.61 
1,668.40 

7,087.11 

2.  490,  04 
2,808.60 
1.543  33 
4,242,81 

132. 894 
2,  002.  73 


I       105.00 

I         28  30 

23.03    1,401,667 


23.03 


23.165 
I         72,85 

157.00 

!      2aoo 

1.  37a  657 


85.85 


316.  67 
200.00 
882.  16 
56  59 
3,  319  ,50 
1H5  96 
150  (X) 
inn  (10 

583.45 

601.30 
186.95 
738.  22 

iiaoo 

300.06 

127.22 
29.15 

242.72 
403.48 
406.72 
120.80 
675.  71 
72.69 
100.00 
164.63 
375.  12 
279.21 
236.42 
171  46 
141,41 
212  17 

424-24 
143.27 

66.  50 
334.  62 

50,00 
267,  M 

12  50 
1'20  28 
181  64 
151.  25 
179  00 
.61.11 

424  24 

143,27 

66  50 

334.62 

50,00 
261,  24 

12  50 
120.28 
181  64 
15!  25 
179  00 

61   11 

424.24 
143.27 

66.  ,50 
334.62 

50.00 
267.64 

12.50 
12a  28 
181.64 
151.25 
179,  00 

01.11 

417.  in 

275, 12 
279,  21 
236,42 
171.46 
141.41 
212,  17 
408.72 

165  no 

16  .50 

637  07 

183.72 
42  40 

157.00 

11.66 

623.03 

17.5.  00 

saoo 


7360 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


March  20,  1967 


Revorl  of  exvenditure  of  foreign  mrrenciea  arid  affpropriateil  fuwLi,  travel  aulhoriied  by  H.  lies.  S4,  tsi  »<^«-,  89lh  C»fig.,  Couiimllee  on  Fareifjn 
'^  Affairs,  UJS.  H<nuc  of  liepntenUilwe*.  bet%eeen  Jan.  1  and  Oec.  SI,  ISfc'ff-    Contuiuod 


Nuiue  and  country 


Date 


Pw  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


N  lun*  of 
currency 


Arrival 


U«|iar- 
torc 


;Totali  For«lfn 
dajrs   cuTTtacT 


Mary  Louisi'  O'Brien: 

irnlt.Hl  Arab  Kepubli*. 

Ganili  Aral)ia 

Iraq  . , -- 

l*li:uion 

Byn"    — 

bimel      .     

jBTUsali'in . 

Tnrkcy    .  

(Jrt'cci'   

■YMoslavUk . 

luJy  


Prwi  S   Jones- 

r)<munKun  K^pnljlit. 

Guyana 

Br»iil-  - 

P*raKU;iy 

Chilo,    . 

Harry  r.  Cromer: 

ispan  .... 

Do 

rUli[i[)iiiea.. ., 

Kaplanil 

Tnni-e  

Do 

BdKiuni 

0«riiiauy - 

NMturlandS-. 

Italy     

Boy  J.  Hullock: 

England 

TT»nce — 

D« 

Belgium 

Oeriiiany 

Netiicrlands 

It»ly         - 

Bobert  F    I!ran<Kr 

DviinnLc&n  Republic. 

Onyana 

Biazil 


Eirypti*n  pound. 

Kiyal 

IHnar.    

Lebftnesr  pound. 

Syrian  pound 

Lsnteti  pound.  .. 

Uiuar 

Lira    

Draoiima.. 

Dio»r.. 

Lira. .-. 

PeseU 

Pm[>. 

Dollar 

CrHHiro 

Uoarani 

Escudo 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.  a 

Nov.  i* 


Nov.  2i 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Dec. 


I).'C.  2 

Oec.  4 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  13 


D<c.  4 

Dec.  7 

Dae.  a 

Dec.  12 

D«)C.  13 


Y«n 

do... 

P«90 

Poond 

Frarte 

do  .. 

«fc»  -. 

Deotaehe 
UuUtiar.- 
Llra. 


Nov.  14  Vov.  19 

Nov.  19  Nov.  21 

Nov.  21  I    Dec       S 

Dec.     3  .   Udc.     » 


6 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 

2 
3 
2 
3 
1 

8 
2 


r.sM 

223.00 

17.900 
157.  SO 

ao&.(» 

U0.00 

1,800.00 

620.00 

31.21X1.  00 

2,9M.aB 

28.00 

29.  78 

T9.079 

6,300 


U.B.diilhir 

I  equivalent 

01  U.S 

currency 


50.00 
611.00 
50.00 
50.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
8ii.i» 
8(1.(10 
80.00 
60.  (« 
60.00 

2fi.  0« 
14.  .'i8 
.■1,1.  96 
50.00 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar! 
^  equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 


U.S.dr.ll.r 

equivalrMt 

or  I'.'i 

currency 


mark 


Pound. 
Pnac-. 

d«. 

do. 


July 
July 
July 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


July  4 
July  9 
Jtily  S 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  II 
Nov.  » 
Nov.  la 
Nov.  20 

28  ,   Nov.  22 

29  :   Dec.      a 


Nov.    } 


7 
22 


Deutsche  luark. 

Guilder 

Un 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  » 


Nov.  7 
Nuv.  11 
Nov.  2» 
Nov.  U 
Not.  jo 
Nov.  22 
Dec.     I 


Paragiiay. 

inuhni- 


Tiin 

Coeti  Hmi      .     -. 

Han.  Wayne  L.  Hays: 

France 


United  Arab  Republic- 


Bermuda 

Hob.  Armi.slead  I.  Selden,  Jr.: 

Bermuda 

Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton:  FraiKe. 


Pteo 

Uellar ... 
Cruzeuo. 

Ooanni.. 
Dollar.... 
Coian 


Frane 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

Deo  tsehe  mark. 
Pound 


Nov.  IS 
Nov.  18 
.Nov.  21 
Dec.  7 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  J 
Dec.  8 
Dec  7 
8  I  Dec  10 
11  t  D«c.    14 


Apr.  29  I  Apr.     * 
Feb."'2iVi>b.""24 


.do. 


Hon.  William  8.  Maiiliard: 
France 


Hon.  F    Ilradlord  Morse: 
France 


Franc. 

Ueutsctie  mark. 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Apr. 


8  i  Mar.   12 

«      Mar.    12 

IB  i  May     4 


3 
1 
4 
4 
8 
6 
4 
4 
3 
5 

4 
8 
6 
4 
4 
3 
6 

4 

2 

13 

4 
2 
3 


n.(Mo 

18,0(10 

194.  IS 

17-18-00 

2flaoo 
asuas 
2,aoaao 
aoase 
laaeo 

31.280 

17-18-08 
2iaW 

2.aBase 

300.00 

180.00 
11.290 

33.  SO 

2S178 

79,IS8 

&.300 

8s.a» 

197. 8B 
343.00 


l(i.V  00 
40(1.00 
17.900 
472.80  1 
208.00 
4S0.(»  I 

'"  Mo.noV 

4,500.0(1  I 

i.isii.  oo  < 

93.  TV>.  (JO  i 
2,995.00 

no.  OO 

.19.  60 

»4H,»4B.  1 

31,550  1 


30(1.00 

100.00 

80.00 

ISO.  00 

so.  eo 

ISO.  00 

100.00 
ISO.  (H) 
100.00 
160.00 
80.00 


69.ei» 

195.  H8 

1722 

SSI.  86 

"'352.908 
4.483 

182.50 
949.44 
«MU.  8a 

18,  VM.  62 

ee&u 


20,500 


17-12-5 


17-13-8 

310.00 


60,08 

60.00 
50.00  { 
50.00 
50.00  , 
50.00  1 
50.00 
60.00 
50.(1) 
50.  UO 

60.00 
SUlOO 
SOiOO 

5(xao 
saoo 

60.00 
5(X0O 


SO 
35 


54,008 

18,0(X1 

776.  ao 

71-13-00 
1, 225. 09 
1.470.QO 

M^oso.in 

800.00 

Mo.ua 

.     15«,  25* 

71-13-00 

1,225100 

1,  470.  00 

10,000 

80o.au 

640.00 
I     IK,  2» 

'       13(1.  OO 
69.30 


3&00    1,029,500 


saoo 
5a  «o 

29.86 


35.200 

ni.  70 

593.00 


60.00      1,470.80 

"iioo       82,'(J66 


130.80  I 

29.15   ! . 

431.34   I       60,«S7 

250.  00      

...I  1,983.49 


iso.oe 

80.00 
200.00 
200.00 
250.00 
300.00 
200.90 
200.  (K) 
150.00 
250.00 

200.00 
280.00 
300.00 
200.00 
200.00 
180.00 


28,800 


124.24 
43.  27 
Ifi.  50 

184.62 

117.64 

12.50 
20.28 
31  64 
51.25 
29.  OH 
11.11 


23.03 
3v6.  6w 


80.00 


15-8-3 

433.80 


I  2,321.00 

3.834.80 

I       13a  10 

46.28S 

I       15-6-3 

j     483.80 

,  2.331.09 

3,  834. 80 

1-23. 10 


2SO.0U  i       «,2M 

130.00  ' 

34  89  I 

467.  98    1,  000, 457 

200.00  |. 

100.00 
89.58 


60.00 
60.00 


142-Hl 
LH-S-8 


60.90  I  i,co.ao 


Franc 

Dentsclie  mark. 


Apr.  29  1  May     4 


United  Ktajdom. 

Berniuds 

Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson: 

B«rniu«la 

bene  Lewis:  Franc*.. 


Frane 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

do 


kdas  Patricia  Peak:  Btrmuda. 
Boyd  (raw  ford; 

Benniida 

France 


Tot.il. 


do 

Franc 

DcQtsche  mark  . 
Pound - 


Apr.  30  [  May     4 

May'sTiiay  "6 
Mar.     6  {  Mar.  12 

Mar.     «      Mar.    12 
Apr.   29      May     4 


34&ao 


*> 

Franc.  

DeoCScbe  mark. 


Mar.     6 
Miu". 


Mar.   13 
Mar.   12 


Ai>r.    29  ,  May      4 


248.00 

n-13-5 

17-13-8 
343,00 


80.00  I  1,470.00 
60.  00  ,  1,  470.  00 

"50."o6\""3vi.vo" 

60.00  i     U4-a-« 


60.00 
60.00 


124-8-6 
1,  470.  00 


300.00 

"ibo.oo' 

360.00 

300.00 


232.73 
3,329.60 


234.  028 

645.08 

23.622 

1,054.05 

203  00 

802.  908 

4.463 

1,082.50 

3,440.44 

1,890.63 

111,876.62 

3.661.61 

i30.ee 

39.60 
999,605 

31,500 
I,9M.  45 

82,800 
18,099 

ggSLga 

I  86-19-3 
I  1,658.80 
41,470.00 
12,321.00 
'  4,634.80 
'  4443.  10 
;     202,533 

'  86-13-3 

(1,658.80 

11.470.  00 

!       12,321 

4,634.80 

683.10 

202,534 

130.00 
59.50 


450.52    2,029,957 

I       25,200 

I       171.70 

593.00 


23.90 
4Z72 
88.65 


46.42 
961.03 
34.305 

74.05 

42.  72 

8».«6 

46.42 

961.03 

34.06 

74.06 


47.50 
830.32 


1,  702.  75 
3,  329.  60 


300.00 


300.00 


3^a8a4o 

12-1-0 

13-1-0 

330.73 

3,329.80 

333.75 
3,  l«li.W 


332.73 
3,329.60 
100  00  , 

jsaoo  ;    la-i^ 


saaoo 

100.00 


IV 13-5 


17-13-8 

245.  QO 


50.00  I     124. 8-e 

80.00  i     124-8-fl 
60.  QU  '.  1,4:0l0Q 


35a  OQ 


15a  00 
loaoo 


IJ-l-O 

233.78 

3,329.08 

12-1-0 

13-1-0 

232.75 
3, 3'29.  iO 


38,663.29    ._. 


813.07  I  3,288.40 

33. 50  154-2-11 

33. 50  136-9-6 

47.  50  I,  702.  75 

830.32  '  3,329.60 


47,50 
790.52 


1,  702.  75 
3. 162.  08 


47.80  I  1,702.75 

S3a32  :  3,329.60 

..;  35-15-9 

33.50  ,  136-9-0 

33.50  !     138-0-8 

47.50  ,  1.702.78 

830.32  ,3,329.60 

3150  I     136-9-6 

33.50  1     136-9-6 

47.50  ;  1,702.75 

83a  32  ,  3, 329.  60 


30. 195.  55 


KECAPITULATION 


Yoielfii  currency  (U.S.  dolLai  equivatent). 


Thomas  E.  Morgan 


424.  :4 
143.  .T 

«•;  .VI 

334. 1.2 

SO.  fid 

267. 1)4 

12.51 

120.  J* 

181.  M 

151.-.'5 

179.  (»l 

«L11 

130.00 

■29.  14 

464.  :i7 

250.  no 
386.  H9 

230.  riO 
50.  UO 
223.90 
242.72 
33n  ii.5 

auaiKi 

346l42 
1,161-113 

l»t(i5 
324  05 

2fi.72 
338.  r,5 
300.00 
348.42 
1, 161. 03 
1MU3 
32106 

13a  00 
918  47 

2oano 
100.00 
8a  68 

347.  so 
830. 3J 
189.37 
813. 07 
433.50 

383.50 
347.50 
830.32 

347.50 
79a  52 

347.  ,10 
830. 32 
100.00 
383.50 

383.  .W 
347.  SO 
830.32 
383.50 

383.M 
347.50 
830.32 


86^  758.  84 

Amount 
66,  758.84 


March  20,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


7361 


Eeport  oj  expendtture  of  foreign  currencies  and  approprxat^d  funds,  travel  authorized  by  If    Res    J 10    Bd  ses.     sm   Cnr^n     r 

Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  land  Dec   3  J    7^66  ^"  ^'""""'^'  '^ 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  ( 't-'dcn  Koid: 

Vietnam, 

Hong  Kong.  . .. 

Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Dollar. 

-..-do 


Date 


Arrival 


Depar. 
ture 


Jan.      S 
Nov.  n 


Jan.     Ki 
-Nov,  14 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per      |        Transportation 
diem 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


I 


U.S.  dollar 

BQuivaleiil 

or  U.S. 

currency 


I 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalen 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 


■r?;?"'  I  s;s  tk-  -;*  I  -vvr ; £?s  tk 


11.75 


[U.S.  dollar 
ilent 


21.44 


9  m 

1!   7.', 


NoTE.-Transportatlon  lur  trip  betwe<.n  Wasbinpton  and  ovcrs,.a->:  destination  and  rctu 


turn  to  Wasliinpton  furnished  by  the  iHpartrncnt  of  the  Arn;y.  as  notci  b»loK 

T-      •  .,•  ^    -,  „  KKCAPITULATION 

Forcipn  currency  (I  .S.  dolL-jr  erpilvalenti 

Ai.propriated  funds:  t)overni.KM,t  Department  (id(.nIi[yVach^;'Depanment  of  tiiVXrmyVtr^nsporUt.onr:::::;:;:::----- " 

Total " "' " 


Amotn,! 

21    44 
1.641    M 


F»BE17ART    3,    1967. 


--- l.JplVfUS 

William  L.  Dawso>.-, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


I^^orl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H    Res    UO   Sd  ses.     fi^Hh  Cnr^n     r 

Gofernment  Operations,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives,  expended  heleen  Jan    land  Dec   si    W^^^^       CommUUe 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Dattt 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival   I   Depar-    Total-  Foreign  I  ^qrt vX,  •  Foreign  ■' ^'^ vX"  ^  Foreign     e'ouivtlent     Forei^   ''^^•'■"f^ 
j      ture      ,  days    currency       or  U.S.       currency    l,r  U.S™      c^nTJ^y    T  U  l"'    curreTy  1  Tu  s" 


U.S.  dollar  I 

(qcdvalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


May     8 


May     8 


Hon.  Howard  11.  Callaway: 

Hong  Kong j  Uong  Kong 

„  .         ,  dollar. 

Returned  to  Embaesy.   . 

Vietnam '  Piaster'and'""' 

I      military  pay- 
ment certifi- 
cate. 

Returned  to  Embassy ! 

Hong  Kong -THonVKong'"""" 

__  dollar. 

Transportation  fnrnl.shed  by  ' 

tlie  Department  of  State  for  , 

above  transportation. 

Total ' _ 

Eon.  Frank  llorton: 

i?"^'.'^'   '  J  .■  ^ —  I  Israel  pound I  Aug.  29 

Keturaed  to  Treasurer  of  the     !  -^ub.  « 

United  States.  "' " 


May    16  !  May    15 


Net  amounL 

Italy-. ._ _.. 

Transportation  (air)  fur- 
nished by  the  Department 
of  State  from  Washington 
DC.  to  Israel  and  Italy, 
retnmtag  to  Washington, 
D.C. 


Lira. 


Total. 


Herbert  Roback; 

i?l""--. - Yen 

Hong  Kong Hong  Kong  dof-' 

Returned  to  Treasurer  of  the 

1  iiited  States.  " 

Vietnam.- Plaster. 


Dong  Kong. 

Transportation  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Slate  for 
shove  Itinerary. 


Total. 


Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 


May 
Mays... 


May  9. 
May  15 


Sept.    3 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 


Eon.  L.  II,  Fountain: 
Oreat  Britain 

Returned  to  U.6.  Embassy," 
London. 


Pound. 


Apr.  11 


Net  amount 

'  Eligible  for  6  days  per  diem,  but  collected  only  lor  2  dajr 


Apr.  13 


17. 17. 2 


saoo  1    63.11.6 
- -      17.17.6 


15a  00 
-6a  04 


8. 19. 9 


99.96  I. 


16.77 


18.77 


1W.73 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per             Transportation 

diem 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total!  Foreign 
days    currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar                       U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent     Foreign     equivalent     Foreign 
currency       or  U.S.     1  ciurency       or  U.S.       currency 
currency    j                     currency    1 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cunency 

Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain— Cmtinued 

752.60 

752.  60 

Tran.iportation  rurrilshp<l  by 
Department  of  rftiite  (or 

above  itinerary. 
Total 

50  00 

99.96 

769.  37 

869.33 

Hon.  John  O.  Dow: 

Pound 

Apr.   n 

Apr.   19 

» 

17-17-2 

saoo 

161-1-8 


450.00 

5-19-6 

16.73 
732.55 

466.73 

tlreat  Britain - 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department    of    State    for 
above  itinerary. 

732.  55 

Total        

50.00 

450.00 

749.28 

1,199.28 

Hon.  Robert  Dole: 

Pound 

Apr.   12 

Apr.    17 

6         17-17-2 

60.00       107-3-0 
28-4-8 

300  00 

K-ia-fi 

16.73 

Great  Britain   _ 

-79.22    -- 

:::::::::: 

! 

220.78 

16.73 
752.60 

237.61 

Net  amount 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department    of    State    for 
above  itinerary. 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.y.'. 

752.  60 

Total - 

60.00  1 ...- 

220.78 

1           769.33 

990.11 

Delphls  C.  Goldberg: 

Pound 

Apr.  11 

Apr.   19 

9 

17-17-2 

50.00 

161-1-6 
31-15-0 

450.00 
-88.91 

6-19-6 

16.72 

Great  Britain 

Returned  to  U.S.  Embassy, 
LondorL 

Net  amount .- 

1 

361.09 

16.72 
752.60 

377.  SI 
752.60 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department    of    State    (or 
above  itinerary. 

Total   - 

50.00 

361.09 

769.32 

1,130.41 

W.  Donald  Gray 

Pound           

Apr.  11 

Apr.   19 

9 

17-17-2 

50.00 

161-1-6 
31-5-0 

450.00 
-87.  51 

6-19-fl 

16.72 

Great  Britain 

Returned  to   US     p:ml);ki.-iy, 
IjOndon. 

1 

1 

362.49 

16.72 
752.60 

1 

379.21 

Net  amount 

752.60 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department    of    State    for 
above  itinerary 

Total 

1   

50.00  1 

362.49 

768.32 

1,131,81 

III                     II 

1                   1                      1 

1 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 

Vincent  J.  Augliere: 

Japan 

Yen - 

Mar.  27 
Mar.  28 

Mar.  28 
Apr.     9 

2         18,000 

SO          36,000 

100.00 

36,000 

100.00 

Vietnam  .   

Military  payment  certlflcate.. 

Plaster 

11 

5,900 

60 

1 

60,888 

516.00 
34.00 

Subtotal - 

Apr.     9 

Apr.   11 

3 

287.76 

50 

863.26 
-169.67 

550.00 
363.10 

150.00 
29.72 

186.90 

piasters  and  $13.10  In  mili- 
tary    payment     certificates 
amounting  to. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar 

093.58 

120.28 

Returned  to  embassy 

i,  871. 50 

1,871.60 

Air  tran.sportation   furnished 
by  the  Department  of  State 
In  connection  with  the  above 
travel. 

Total 

60,00 

407.18 

1,871.50 

2,278.68 

Michael  A.  Taylor: 

Japan 

Yen. 

Mar.  27 
Mar.  28 

Apr.    9 

Mar.  28 
Apr.     9 

Apr.  11 

2 

18,000 

50.00 

36,000 

100.00    - 

36,000 

100.00 

Piaat«r 

Military  »crlp... 

Hoog  Kong  dol- 
lar. 

11 

6,900 

1 

50.00 

1 

61,242 

519.00 
31.00 

Vietnam 

3 

287.78 

50.00 

863.26 

2iaoo 

650.00 
348.58 

150.00 
36.50 

Subttital .- 

201.42 

plasters  and  $9  60  in  mili- 
tary [«yment  certificates 
amounting  to. 

Hong  Kong 

Returned  to  Embassy 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department  of  State,  by 
air,  foratwve  travel. 

"'"ii87i'sb" 

653.25 

113.. '50 
1,X71.50 

Total 

saoo 

414.  S2 

1,871.60  1 

2,286.42 

'  ' 

1                  ■ 
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John  S.  Monagan 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 


D»Tld  S.  King: 

Japan 

Returned  to  Embassy 
Hong  Kong 

Returned  to  Embassy.. 

Vietnam 

Returned  to  Embassy 

Thailand... 

Taiwan 

Returned  to  Embassy 
Hong  Kong 

Returned  to  Embassy 

Bound  trip  air  transportation 
(urnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment ol  State  for  above 
traveL 


Henry  nelsloski; 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 


Vietnam. 
Thailand... 
Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Round  trip  ftlr  transportation 
(urnished  by  Department  of 
Stale  for  above  travel. 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar! 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U..S. 

currency 

Robert  Griffin: 

Yen 

May     7     May     8 
May     8  i  May     8 

May     0      Mitv    11 

1 
2 

2 
2 

18,000 

287.75 

S.900 

SO 
60 

50 

18,000 
576.25 

11.800 

50.00 

18,000 
676.25 

11.800 

6<l.  00 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Piaster... 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

loaoo 

lUO.  00 

Vietnam .... 

loaoo 
(■) 

100.  00 

May    12 

May    13 

(") 

Round-trip  air  transportation 
funiishetl    hy    the    Depart- 
ment   o(    State    tor    above 
travel. 

1,882.60 

1,88150 

Total 



SO 

25a00| 1       1,882.50    

2,132.50 

Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld: 

Yen 

Apr.     I 

Apr.     2 

2 

18,000 

60 

36.000 
17.800 
3,600 

570 

65 
286.60 

$100.00 
49.46 
10.01 

100.00 

11.40 

Returned  to  Fmbassy 



14,600 

40.53 

, 

the  United  States  by  check. 

.      .   

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Apr.     2 

Apr.     4 

2 

285 

50 

219.60 

38.50 

50.10 

1,125.30 

the  Unite<l  State.s  hy  check. 
Transportation  furnished  by 
I>epartnient  of  Stut«  for 
above  travel. 

1, 125.  30 

Yen 

Mav     7 

Mav      8 

1 

18,000 

50 

18,000 
1,648 

676.25 

425.81 

11,800 
6,254 

287.75 

40.32 

50.00 
4.30 

100.00 

73.90 

loaoo 

53.00 

50.00 

7.00 

Returned  to  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

1        • 

16,462 

45.70 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

May     8 

May     9 

2 

287.75 

60 

Returned  to  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

150.34 

36.10 

May     9 

May    15 

'2 

5,900 

50 

Returned  to  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

6,646 

47.00 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

May    15 

May    15 

1 

287.75 

60 

247.43 

43.00 

Transportation  (air)  fur- 
nished by  Department  of 
State  for  above  travel. 

1, 125. 30 

1,125.30 

Total 

50  i.... 

240.83 



2,250.60 



2, 491. 43 

Norman  O.  Cornish: 

Yen ... 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Piaster 

Baht 

New  Taiwan 

dollar 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

May     7 

May     8 

May     9 

May    12 
May    13 

May    14 

May     8 
May     9 

May    12 

May  "i3 
May    14 

May    15 

1 
2 

2 
...... 

1 

2 

18,000 
287.76 

6,900 

9,292.50 
2.000 

287.75 

50.00 
50.00 

60.00 

60.00' 

60.00 

60.00 

18,000 
576.26 

11,800 

3,599 

9,28-2.60 

2,000 

676.26 

50.00 
100.00 

100.00 
30.50 
.WOO 
60.00 

100.00 

18,000 
811.26 

50.00 

Hong  Kong 

236.00 

40.81 

140  91 

Vietnam             

Return  to  U.S.  Embassy 

Thailand 

8,201 

45,  292.  50 

2,150 

780.94 

69.50 

36,000 
150 

204.68 

174.33 

3.75 

35.64 
1,88Z50 

224.33 

53.75 

135.64 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department  of  State  for 
above  travel. 

1,182.50 

Total   .   

50.00 



419  50 

2.137.13 2,55&63 

Vincent  J.  AugUere: 

Yen    

May    7 

May    8 

May    9 
May  12 
May  13 

May  14 

May     8 
May     9 

May  12 
May   13 
May   14 

May   IS 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

18,000 
287.75 

6,900 

9,  292.  50 

2,000 

287.75 

60.00 
50.00 

50.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 

18,000 
676.26 

11,800 

9,292.50 

2.000 

67fi.  25 

50.00 
100.00 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 

18,000 
676.25 

11,800 

9,292.50 

2,000 

576.25 

60.00 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Piaster 

Baht 

100.00 

Vietnam 

ioo.no 

i 

50.00 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

1 

61).  OO 

Hong  Kong 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department  of  State   for 
above  travel. 

1 

ino.  00 

j 

1,  882.  50 

1,  882.  50 

1 

Total -- 

1 

60.00  1 450.00  1 1       1,882.50  1 

2.  332.  50 

Michael  A.  Taylor: 

Tokyo.       

Hong  Kong 

Saigon. .- 

Bangkok 

Yen    . 

May     7 
May     8 

May     9 
May    12 
May    13 

May    14 

May     8 
May     9 

May    12 
May    13 
May    14 

May    15 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

18,000 
287.75 

R,900 

9,292.50 

2,000 

287.75 

60.00 
50.00 

60.00 
50.00 
60.00 

60.00 

18.000 
676.25 

11.800 

9,  29-2.  50 

2,000 

576.25 

50.00    - 

IS,  000  !             .W.  (10 

Hong  Kong 

doUar. 

Piaster 

Baht 

New  Taiwan 

doUar. 

^doflJ.""' 

100.00 

100.00 
60.00 
50.00 

100.00 



576.  25  j            100.  00 

11.800            ino  (m 

9,  292.  50  1              M>  00 
2.  000                50.  (10 

Hong  Kong 

576.  25               100. 00 

Transportation  furnished  by 
Department  of  State  tor 
above  itinerary. 

1,88Z50 

l.ss:'.  Tifl 

Total 

60.  00    !           460.  00  ' '        1,  882.  50  1 J         2,  332.  50 

■ 

Sc<'  fuiitnoti\s  nt  end  of  table. 
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Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


James  Nelligan: 

Japan.. 

Hong  Kong. 


Vietnam.. 
Thailand. 
Taiwan... 


Hong  Kong. 


Transportation  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  State  for 
above  transportation, 
charged  to  tne  General 
Accounting  Office. 


Total. 


Yen. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Piaster. 

Baht.. 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


May  7 
May     8 

May  9 
May  12 
May    13 


May 
May 


May  12 
May  13 
May    14 


May    14     May    15 


Frank  PolkowskI: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong H„ng  Kong 

,„  ,  dollar. 

Vietnam Piaster 

Returned  to  Embassy 


Thailand. 
Taiwan... 


Hong  Kong. 


Air  transportation  furnished 
for  above  travel  through 
Department  of  State,  by 
the  General  Accounting 
Office. 


Baht 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 


Total... 
Aivin  Mills: 

Japan 

Bong  Kong. 


May     7 
.May     8 

May    9 

May  12' 
May  13 

May  14 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


18,000 
287.75 

5,900 

9,  292.  50 

2,000 

287.  T5 


Foreign 
currency 


50.00 
60  00 

80.00 

5a  00  ' 

60  00 
60.00 


Vietnam.. 
Thailand. 
Taiwan... 


Hong  Kong. 


Kound  trip  air  transportation 
furnished    by    Department 
of  State  for  above  transpor- 
tation. 
Total 


Yen. 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar 

Piaster 

Baht. 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 


May 
May 


May  9 
May  12 
May    13 

May    14 


May     8 
May     S» 

May  12 

May  13" 
May  14 

May  15 


18.000 
287.75 


5,900 


9,292.50 
2,000 


287.75 


18,000 
576.25 

11.800 

9,  292.  50 

2,000 

576.25 


U.S.  dollar 


Transportation 


U.S.  dollar 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 


equivalent  j   Foreign     equivalent  '  Foreign     eqmvalent 
or  U.S.       currency,     or  U.S.     [currency;     or  U.S. 


currency 


60.00 


50.00 
100.00 

100.  00 
60.00 
50.00 

100.00 


460  00 


50  00 

18.000 

50  00 

576,  25 

50.00 

11,800 

3.640 

.W.  00 

9,  292.  .10 

50  00 

2.000 

50.00 

576.  25 

60  00 
100.00 

100.00 
30.85 
50  00 
50,00 

100.00 


50.00 


May 
May 


419.  15 


lack  L.  Matteson: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong... 


Vietnam 

Returned  to  Embassy... 

Thailand 

Returned  to  Embassy... 
Taiwan _. 

Returned  to  Embassy.... 
Hong  Kong 


Japan 

Round-trip  air  transportation 
furnished  by  Department 
of  State  for  above  trans- 
portation. 


Yen 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Piaster 


May  12 

May  13 

May  14 

May  16 


Baht 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 


Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 


Nov.    4 
Nov.    7 

Nov.    7 

Nov7i3 

Nov.'ie" 


18.000 
287.76 

6,800 

9,  29Z60 

2,000 

287.76 


60.00 
60.00 

60,00 
50.00 
60.00 

60.00 


18,000 

676.25 

11,800 

9,292.50 

2,000 

676.25 


60.00 
100.00 

100.00 
50.00 
80.00 

loaoo 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.  13 

NovVie 

Nov.  18 


Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 


Total. 


James  L.  Nelligan: 

Japan    Yen.... 

Hong  Kong Hong  Kong 

...  ,  dollar. 

Vietnam  Piaster 

Keturned  to  Embassy. 

Thailand  rBaht.'.;.   "" 

Returned  to  Embassy. .  1 

Taiwan 


Returned  to  Embassy 

Hong  Kong _ 

Japan 

Round-trip  air  transportation 
furnished  by  Department  of 
State  for  above  transporta- 
tion. 


Total . 


Frank  Polkowski: 
Japan. 


New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Yen. 


Nov.    7 
Nov'.'is 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 


18,000 
287.76 

6,900 

i,"628."»' 

"2,066' 


60.00 


450.00 


287.78 
18,000 


60.00 
80.00 

60.00 

'66.06' 

"86.66' 


60.00 
80.00 


64.000 
287.76 

23.600 

11,800 

i  114.  00 

1,028.60 

6,000 

2,000 
1,181 

18,000 


180.00 
80.00 

200.00 
100.00 
200.00 
60.00 
180.00 

60.00 
200.00 

80.00  !_ 


80.00 


800.00 


Nov.     6 
Nov.    7 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  16' 

Nov.  18 

is'ov.  2i' 

Nov.  22 


18,000 
287.75 

6,900 

i,'628."56' 

"'2,066' 

""287."75" 
18,000 


50.00 
50.00 

60.00 

"56.66' 

"56.06' 

"56.66" 
60.00 


Hong  Kong i  Hong  Kong 

1-,  .  I      dollar. 

Vietnam^...     j  piaster.... 

Httumed  to  Embassy 

Thailand — .."..i][  Bahti;;;;;: 


Nov.    4 
Not.    7 

Nov.    7 

Nov.  13 


Nov.    6 

Nov.    7 

-Nov.  13 
-Nov.  16 


18,000 
287.78 

6,900 

i,O28.80" 


64,000 

287.76 

24,600 

10,600 

4,114.00 

1,  028.  50 

6,000 

ZOOO 
1,151 

18,000 


150.00 
50.00 

200.00 
89.  83  ! 

200.00 
50.00 

150.  00  ! 

.10.00  I 
200.00 

flO.  00 


60.00 

60.00 
80.00 

60.00 

"56.06" 


64.000 
287.76 

23.600 

18,000 

4,114 


810.  17 


160.00 
80.00 

200.00 
162.64 
200.00 


currency 


currency 


18,000 
676.25 

11.800 

9,  292.  50 

2.000 

876.26 


18,000 
676.25 


8.160 

9,292.50 

2.000 

576,  25 


60  00 
100.  00 

ion.  00 

5a  00 

50.00 
100.00 


460  00 


50  00 
100  00 


69,  15 
60  00 
50  00 

100,00 


419  15 


1,8SZ60 


18.000 
676  26 

11,800 

9,292.60 

2,000 

874  28 


50.00 
100.00 

100.00 
60.00 
60.00 

100.00 

1,882.50 


1.88Z50 


84,000 
287.78 


11,800 
"3,"66i"86 


2.332  60 


2,063.20  i. 


4,000 
1,181 

18,000 


180.00 
80.00 


100.00 

"i  66.66 


100.00 

200.00 

60,00 
2.063,20 


2,063.20 


2,863,20 


2,06120 


64.000 
287.75 


13,000 


3,068.  60 

4,000 
1.15] 

18,000 


150,00 
50.  CIO 


110.17 


150.00 


100.00 
200.00 


,10.00 
2,063  20 


2,063.20 


2.  873.  37 


84,000 
287,78 


fi,600 


160,00 
60.00 


47.46 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREILlN  OPERATION  AND 

UOVERNMENT  IN FOR.MATION— Continued 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  ninount  per 
dieni 

Transportation 

T 

otal 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  i     or  U-S- 
j   currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  1'  S. 

currency 

Foreitrn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

r.S.doll.ir 

equivUeut 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Frank  rolkowskt     Cintlnued 

1,028.60 
6,000 

2.000 
1,161 

18,000 


60.00 
150.00 

50.00 
200.00 

60.00 

3, 085.  80 

150  00 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 

Nov.  16 

Nov'.'is 
Nov.  21 

Nov.  18 

'Nov'."2i' 

Nov.  22 

2           2,000 

60.00 

eo.'oo 

60.00 

4,000 
1,161 

18,000 

ino-oo 

Returned  to  Emliassy 

Ilotig  Kong 

"4 

1 

287.76 
18,000 

21-PO,  00 
5iJ  00 

Jiipim.         

Round  trip  air  tnmsportation 
fumi.slii'd  t.y  1  ii  partin.'iit  of 
State  lor  above  transportar 

2,063.20 

2,063.20 

Total-..- — 

ISO.  00 

747.46 

2.063.20 

2.810-66 

Norman  O.  Comish: 

Peso 

Sucre 

Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  IS 

Nov.  21 


Nov.  24 
.Nov.  28 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  IS 

Nov.  21 

4 
2 
3 



810 
1,000 
1,340 

60.00 

,M1.  00 
50.00 

3,240 

2,  OtW 

5,  360 

-1,340 

200.00 

100.00 

200.00 

-50.  00 

1 

3,240 
2,000 

4,'O20" 

200.00 

100.00 

I'eni - 

Retunie<l 

Sol- 

Peso 

Cruzeiro 

Dollar 

iso'oo 

ArEcntiri!!. 

Hoturued 

Nov.  24 

3   1        12,365                  50.00 

49.  460 
-12.365 

200.00 
-.50.00 

1 

"'37,"695' 

i.Vi'ijo 

Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 

5  i     110,000               50.00 

550,000 

250.00 

550,000 

250. 110 

Brazil 

60,00 

ITO 
-85 

100.00 
-50.00 

1                        '                    1 

T  rin  idad - 

! 

86 

60,  (JO 

Returned - 

Amount  eTpended  hy  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  tran.-;i«]rta- 
tion  tickets  ls,siib<1  for  travel 
from  Waslunt:t(in,  DC,  and 
return. 

1                    i 

715.00 

715.00 

Total 

1 

50.00 

900.00 

715.00 

1,615.00 

1 

I  None  c<)Il«-te<l 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (US   dollar  eqiiivf\lent1 

Appropriated  funds    11    Res   IW  t>33  lH9th  CoQg  ). 


Amount 

..     1,615 

102 


Total - 


1,717 


WiLLiAV  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information. 


Pbbruaby  3,  1967. 


Report  of  erpenditure  of  foreign  currencien  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorised  hy  11.  Re.i.  110,  2d  sess.,  SOth  Confj.,  Committee 
im  C'liernment  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  expended  between  Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  31,  l'J66 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREinN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total,   Foreign 
days    eiu"rency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I-  S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

e<iuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

kUchael  A   Taylor: 

Colombia.,- 

Not.  12 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 

'No'v.'zi' 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 

'Nov"."24' 

4 

2 

3 

...... 

810 
1,000 
1,340 

"ii'ses' 

50.00 
60.  00 
60.00 

60.'00' 

3,240 

2,000 

5,  360 

-1,340 

49,460 

-12,365 

550,  IKIO 

170 

-St5 

200.00 
100.  00 
200.  (M) 

-50.(10 
200.  (JO 

-50.00 
2.50.  00 
KKiOO 

-50.00 

3,240 
2,000 

""4,026' 

2IK1,  (10 

.T 

100,00 

Peru Soles 

Returned 

I 
".mil-'IJ.--- - 

iso'uo 

i 

37,095 
650,000 

85" 

150.00 

Brazil --. 

Trinida^l---- 

Cruzeiro 

T.  &T.  dollar... 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 

5 

2 

101.000 

85 

50.00 
50.00 

250.110 
5<xil0 

Amount  expended  by 
Department  of  State 
ff>r  transportation 
tickets  issued  for 
travel  from  Wash- 
ington, D,C.,  and 
return                -  

$715.00 

715.00 

1 

6a  00 

900.00 

715.00 

1,015  00 

Amount 
1,615,00 

i 

Foreign  currency  (US,  dollar  equl 
Appropriated  fuads:  U.  Has.  1 

Total 

RECAPITULATION 

00-633  (88U1  CoD«. 

IILMW 

1,717.00 

WILLIAM  L.  DAWBON, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information. 


PebbuabtS,  1967. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


Name  and  country 


Althea  Fccles; 

Colombia 

Ecuador.  _ 

Peru _ 

Returned. 

Argentina 

Returned 

Brazil _ 

Trinidad 

Returned 

Amount  expended  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  transporta- 
tion tickets  Issueil  for 
travel  from  Wa.shington, 
D.C.and  return. 


Name  of 
currency 


Total. 


Peso. . 
Sucre . 
Sol.. . , 


Date 


Arrival 


Peso 

Cru7«lro. 
Dollar.... 


Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 


Depar-     Total 
ture        days 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  ;  equivalent 
currency  i     or  U.S. 
I    currency 


Foreign 
currency 


!  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 

Nov.  24 

is'ov.  28 
Nov.  29 


810 
1,000 
1,340 

12,365 

ii6,666 

85 


.50,00 
.50,00 
50,00 

50,00 

50,00 
60.00 


3.240 

2.000 

5.360 

-1.340 

49,  460 

-12.365 

550,000 

170  I 

-85 


200  00 
100,00 
2(X1-  00 

-.50  00 
200-00 

-,Vl-00 
250  00 
100  00 

-50  00 


60,00 


900,00  1 


715  00 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency      or  US 
currency 


3.240 
2,000  \ 

37,095  j 
650.000  1 


200,00 
100  00 


150  00 


150  00 
250,00 


85 


715  OCi 


50  00 
71,"  Ofl 


1,615  00 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent! 
Appropriated  funds:  H.  Res.  109—633  (H9th  (I'ong")' 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


Amonrit 

1.615  00 

102.00 

1,717  no 


FBbruart  3,  1967. 


f,.„, „    .  .^^  William  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res  110  2d  se^s    89th  Conn    Cr>n,r«iffrc 
on  Government  Op,^ations,  T.S.  House  of  Representatives,  expended  beticeenfan.i  and  Dee  SI  1966         '  ^^'"^'"^^ 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXECUTIVE  AND 

LEGISLATI'-E  REORGANIZATION 

Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date                             Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per            Transportation 
diem 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

-U.S.  dollar 
Total  Foreign  [  equivalent 
days  j  currency  i     or  U.S. 

1   currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar                   U'S.  dollar 

equivalent     Foreign     eqmvalent 

or  U.S.       currency       or  U.S. 

currency    ,                   i    currency 

U.S,  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  •     or  U.S 
[    currency 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal: 

England _ 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Israel- 

Pound 

1  Krone 

1  Franc 

Nov.  16 
!  Nov.  17 
:  Nov.  19 

1  Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 

1 

17-18-3 
345.33 
216.  75 
160.00 
1,900 

j 
! 

60  i     17-18-3 
60  1  1,  036.  00 
50  1       647.  25 

1              ,            : 

50.00    .-- 

160  no  ! 1 

17-18-3                 50.  00 
1,  036.  00  '            160.  OCi 

Pound 

Nov.  26         4 
Nov.  28         2 

150.00 
2{«.  00 
100.00 

647.  25               1.50  on 

Greece 

Drachma 

Nov.  26 

60          "  '    " 
60 

600.00 

3,000 

-1,500 

125,000 

600.  00  1            200.  00 

(1  day  returned  to  Embassy).. 

Italy... 

Lira 

Nov.  28 
i 

Dec.     1        4 

31,260 

60 

200.00  ...;;^"" 

1.500                 60.00 

Do 

do 

126  (XXi  '            '>f '  crt 

Transportation:  Amount  eipend- 
ed  by  the  Department  of  State 



1 

- 60,150 

i            96.24 
441.  80 

60,150 

'               96' 24 
441,80 

(or  tickets  issued  for  travel  be- 
tween Washington,  DC,  and 
London,   England;  and  return 
from  Rome,  Italy,  to  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Total 

1 

60 

800  00 

William  L.  Dickinson: 
England. 

United  King- 
dom pound. 

Denmark  krona. 

Swiss  franc 

Israeli  pound. .. 

Drachma " 

Nov.  14 

Nov'.'i?' 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 

Nov.  28" 

Nov.  17 

Nov.ig 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 

Nov.'ffl" 

4 

3 

3 

4 

17.18.3 

'"  346."33" 
215.  76 
150  00 

i,666 

60 

50" 
60 
50 

' "so" 

89.11.3 

-17.18.3 

1,036.00 

647.25 

600.00 

-35.00 

3.000 

-  1,  500 

125,000 

8,985 

1 

71. 13.  0 

1,036.00 

647.25 

"'866.66' 

"  "i'.'mo" 

126,000 
8,086 

1,  338.  04 

Returned  to  Embassy... 
Denmark 

25a  00 

saoo 
isaoo 

200.00 
ISfl.  00 

isaoo 

i88.33 

Switzerland 

Israel 

ISO  00 

200.00 

11.67 

100.00 

Returned  to  Embassy.. 

Greece 

Returned  to  Embassy. "' 

Lira.-   

Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 

- ---1 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 

4 

3 

31,250 
2,995 

so" 

50 
60 

saoo 

Spain. - 

200.  no 

200.00 
150,00 
794,  40 

Amount  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  trans- 
portation tickets  Issued  for 
travel  from  Baltimore,  Md 
(Friendship     Airport)     to 
London,  England ,  to  Frank- 
furt,   Germany,    to    Balti- 
more, Md.  (Friendship  Air- 
port). 

Total 

150,00 

79i.'40' 

Robert  Dole: 
Denmark-.. 
Switzerland 

Denmark  krona. 

Swiss  franc 

Israel  pound 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  22 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 

3 
3 

4 

346.33 
216.  76 
16a  00 

60           1, 036 

ISO  00 

1,036 
647.25 

1,  882,  73 

isaoo 

160  00 

Israel.                                    

50 
60 

647.25              150  00 

6oaoo          2oaoo 

7i.  00                24.  00 

132.  00              44.  00 

1 

Israeli  pounds  returned  to 

Department  of  State. 
Returned  by  check  to  Treas- 

396.00 

132  00 

urer  of  I  nit«d  Stat*i. 

* 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  REORQANIZATION— Continued 


Name  of 
ciuT«ncy 

Date                             Per  diem  rate              Total  amount  per 

diem 

Transportation                       Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

i 

U.S.  dollar 
Total    Foreign     eqU' Talent 
days    currency!     or  U.S. 
j    currency 

1  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  I  equivalent 
turrency  |     or  US. 

1    currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 

Bobert  Dole — Continued 

Drachma 

Lira 

Not.  26 
Not.  28 

Not.  28 
Dec.     1 

2 
4 

1,500 
31,250 

50 
50 

3,000 

1,500 

690 

125,000 

100.00 

saoo 

23  00 

Oreec«> -  - 

Returned  to  Embassy 

I 

810 
125,000 

27  00 

Returned  by  check  to  Treas- 
urer o(  the  United  States. 

Italy 

Round  trip  airline  transpor- 
tation furnished  tor  above 
traTcl. 

200.00 

1 

896."  so" 

2nn.no 
bw.  so 

Total.. - -- 

1 __ 

50  ! 

659.00 

806.80 

1,  555. 80 

Jack  Edward: 

United  King- 
dom pound. 

Denmark  krone. 

Swiss  franc 

Israel  pound 

Drachma 

Llr  aV.  ]!!-.-- --- 

Not.  13 

Not."  17" 
Not.  19 
Not.  22 
Not.  26 

Not.  28 
Dec.     1 

Not.  17 
"NoT.'ig" 

Not.  22 

Not.  26 
Not.  28 

Dec.   "i 
Dec.     4 

8 

1 
3 
3 

4 
2 
1 
4 
3 

17.18.3 

17.18.3 
345.  33 

215.  75 

15a  00 

1.500 

1,500 

31,250 

2,  995.  00 

60.00 

50  00 
60.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
5a  00 
5a  00 
5a  00 

89.11.3 

-17.18.3 

1,036.00 

647.25 

600.00 

3.000 

-1.500 

125,000 

25a  00 

-50  00 
150  00 

isaoo 

200.00 
100.00 

-5a  00 
2oaoo 
15a  00 

Returned  to  Embassy -  -  - 

Denmark.    . .   

71.13.0 

1,  036.  00 

647.26 

6oaoo 
■"""i,"666" 

125,000 
8, 985.  00 

200.00 
15a  00 

isaiX) 

SwiliarUad - 

Israel                         

mib" 

2oaoo 

Oreece 

Return  to  Embassy 

Italy                                -    .  - 

" "sdoo 

2oaoo 

Peseta..-  ...  ... 

Sa  00  1  8,  895.  00 

150  00 

Amount  eipended  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  transpor- 
tation issued  for  trarel  listed 
aboTB. 

794.40 

Total 

_ ] 

5a  00 

1, 100,  00 

794.40 

1, 894. 40 

Elmer  W.  Henderson: 

Peso 

Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Nov.  18 

Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  21 

4 
2 
8 

810 
1,000 
1.340 

saoo 
8a  00 
5a  00 

3,240 

2,000 

6,360 

-1,340 

49,460 

-12,365 

560,000 

170 

2oaoo 

100.00 

3,240 
2,000 

200.00 

100.00 

fin\ 

200.00 

-saoo 
2oaoo 

4,020 

isaoo 

Not.  21 

"ti'oV.'iV 

Not.  28 

Not.  24 

"NotV^s' 
Not.  30 

3 

...... 

2 

12,365 

"iio'ooo" 

85 

5a  00 

saiio" 

saoo 

Returned 

Brazil 

Trinidad - 

Amount  expended  by  De- 
partment of  State  for  trans- 
portation tickets  issued  (or 
trsTel  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  return. 

CruielTo 

T.  AT.  dollar.. 

saoo 

25a  00 
100.00 

::;:::::" 

ns.'oo' 

37,006 

550,000 

170 

15a  00 

25a  00 
l(«l.  w 
715.00 

40.00 

95a  00 

715.00 

1,665.00 

1 



RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds:  U.  Res.  109-633  (8»th  Cong.). 


AmoHiit 

1,665.00 
109.00 


Total. 


1,77100 


WHXIAM  li.  Dawsok, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization. 


FiEBRUAIlT  3,  1967. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  II.  Res.  110,  2'd  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  expended  between  Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  31, 1966 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXKCUTIVK  AND  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Anrtval 

Depar- 
tura 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Louta  I.  Freed: 

Pound 

Not.  13 

Not.  17 

5 
1 
3 
3 

4 
2 
1 
4 
3 

17-18-3 

17-18-3 

345.33 

215.75 

15a  00 

1,500 

1,,M0 

31,250 

2,995,00 

saoo 
5a  00 

50.00 

so.  00 

50.00 

saoo 

50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

89-11-3 

-17-18-3 

1,036.00 

647.  25 

600.  00 

3,000 

-1,500 

125,  000 

8, 985.  00 

250.  00 

-saoo 

150.  00 

15a  00 

200.00 

ion.  no 

-50.  00 
200.00 
150.  00 

71-13^ 

1,036.00 

647.  26 

600.00 

200.00 

Krone 

Franc 

Not.  17 
Not.  19 
Not.  22 
Not.  26 

Not.  19 
Not.  22 
Not.  26 
Not.  28 

1,'ifl.  00 

15a  00 

200,00 

isiuei . . — 

Drachma 

:::;::;::; 

1,600 

125.000 

8,985.00 

~ 

,50.  00 

Italy 

Spain 

Amount  expended  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  frir  transporta- 
tion issued  fur  travel  listed 
alwve. 

Lira 

Not.  28 
Dec.     1 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 

150.  00 

794.40 

794.  40 

Total 

60.00 

i.ioaoo 

784.40  1 

1,894.40 

William  II.  Copenhaver: 

England   .            

Returned  to  Embassy..   

Denmark... 

Pound 

krone 

Not.  13 
"N0T."i7" 

Not.  17 
NOT.iB" 

6 
1 
3 

17-18-3 
17-18-3 
34S.33 

saoo 

60.00 
60.00 

89-11-3 

17-18-3 

1,036.00 

25a  00 
-50.00 

isaoo 



"n.'iio 

1,038.00 

2on."i"»i 

isn.uo 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXECUTIVK  AND  LEQI6LATIVK  REORGANIZ.^TION- 


Continued 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amiimit  pf-r 
diem 


Tr^iisj.ortalion 


Tot  a. 


Arriral 


Depar- 
ture 


Total    Foreign 
day?  I  ctureocy 


U.S.  dollar  iU. P.  dollar 

eqnivaieat  I  Foreijcn  |  equivaleut 

or  U.S.     I  currency  i     or  US 

currency    i  j    currencv 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

eciuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currencv 


I 
US.  dollar 
Foreign      equivalent 
currency       or  US. 
currency 


William  H.  Copenhaver— Con. 

SwitierlancJ Franc 

Israel Pound 

Greece Drachma.. 

Returned  to  Embassy...  ! 

Italy... I  Lir^" 

Ppain _  I  Peseta 

Amount  expended  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  transporta- 
tion Issued  for  travel  listed 
above 


Total. 


Not.  19 
Nov.  22 
Not.  26 


Not. 
Deo. 


Not.  22 
Nov.  26 
Not.  28 


Dec. 
Dec. 


216.  75 

150.00 

1,500 

1.500 

31,2jO 

2,995.00 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00  I 
60.00 


647.25 

600.00 

3,000 

-1,500 

125,000 

8,885.00 


150.00 

200.00 
100.  CIU 
-50.  00 
200.  00 
150.00 


647.25 
6UU.(X) 

"  "  i.soo' 

125,000 
8,865.00 


150.00 
200.00 

"-bil'oO 

..200.00 

150.00 


794.40 


794  to 


Veronica  B.  Johnson: 

England _ 

Returned  to  Embassy 

Denmark _ '_ 

Switzerland 

I«acl "."II'! 

Greece I " " 

Returned  to  Embassy.. 

Italy 

Spain '/_'_ 

Amount  expended  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  (or  transporta- 
tion Issued  for  travel  listed 
above. 


Found 

Krone 

Franc 

Pound 

Drachma. 


50.00  -. 


1. 100.  Oil 


7»4.40 


Nov.  U  I  Not.  17 


Not.  17 
Not.  re 
Nov.  22 

Nov.  26 


Total. 


Lira.... 
Peseta. 


Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 


Nov.  19 
Not.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 


Dec. 
Dec. 


5  I     17-18-3 
1  1-17-18-3 
345.33 
215.75 

isaoo 

1,600 

1,500 

31,250 

2,  995.  00 


60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
80.00  I 
50.00  I 
50.00 
50.00  t 
60.00  t 
60.00 


88-11-3 

-17-18-3 

1,  036.  00 

647.  2S 

6(X).  00 

3,000 

-1,500 

125.000 

8,985.00 


250.  00 

-60.00 

1.50.  00 

150.00 


71    13.0 
1,036.00 
6r7.2S 


200.00  1. eooioo 

IWI,  tiO 
-50.00 


1.894  411 


200.00 
160.00 
ISO.  00 
200.00 


2oo: 00 '::::::::::':. .:::::::::i  ^^,^\ 

l«*«i'  — - , 8,985.00  I 


794.40 


50.00 
200  no 

ISO  00 


794.  40 


60.00 


1,100.00 


794.40 


1,  8V4.  4u 


FULL  COMMITTEE 


Christine  Ray  Davis: 

Great  Britain 

Returned  to  Embassy. 

Austria 

Returned  to  Embassy. 

Iraq 

Retiirned  to  Embassy. 

Lebanon _ 

Iran 

Returned  to  Kmbaser 

India ... 

Returned  to  Embassy 

Thailand 

Returned  to  Embassy. 
Hong  Kong 


Found 

Schilling... 


Dinar 


I  Nov.  18  I  Nov.  22 
I  Not.  22  Nov.  23 
i  Not.  23  |  Nov." 25  1 


3  I        17-10 

"i'ri,"»8."6o" 

"2"r     i7."857'i 


Pound. 
Rial... 


Rupee. 
Baht'.n 


Japan 

Returned  to  Embasgy...'" 
Amount  eipeoded  by  tbe  De- 
partment  of  Bute   tor   air  l 
transportation     lor     above 
travel. 


Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 


Nov.  26    ...do  . 
...do Not.  28 


Nov.  29  !  Nov.  30 
Nov.  36"i"i5ec.""i 
Deo."""i"  "i3ee."  "4" 
Dec    i  I  Dee.    8 


157.50 
3,760 


Total. 


376 

i,'628."56" 

""aB7."38' 

18,000 


60  (  71-12-8 
.--!  17-10 
SO  I  2,  5777 
1,288.50 
35.805 
15.270 
157.60 
11,260 
3.750 
BOO.  23 
200 
2,057 
1,028.50 
1, 148.  SO 


80,000 
18,000 


aoo.oo 

50.  00 
100.00 

50.00 
100.00 

42.81 

50.00 
150.00 

50.00 
120.00 

26.21  . 
100.00 

a^o?  - -.-.::::::;  "i;o2§;«."| 

2OOOO  ,.. I ..,  1,149.60 

250.00  L.  I  I  I 

saoo 


100.00 
83.79 


2.023.85 


72,000 


BO,  00 

200.00 


200  OU 
2,  0.3  85 


w 


»«*■<*■ ..!      2,023.M  . I       2,S74.S3 


FoiTign  currency  (V.8.  dollar  equivalent) 
Appropriated  funds:  11.  Res.  109-633,  89th  "Coi«. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


3,200  35 


Pebittakt  8, 1M7. 


WiXiiAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


«..,.„.^...,„j,„_«.__^_^^  ,„. 


Name  and  country 


FULL  COMMITTEE 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival 


James  A.  Lanigan: 

Great  Britain 

Returned  to  embassy 
Austria 

Returned  to  embassy 

Iraq ■ 

Returned  to  embassy 
Lebanon 


Pound 

's"c"h"iii"i"n"g";.";;i 

Vinar'.'.'.ll'.'.l 
Pound 


Depar- 
ture 


Total    Foreign 
days    currency 


U.S.doUar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency    | 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  I'.S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


I 


U.S.doUar 
Foreicn     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 


Nov,  19 
Nov,  22 
Nov.  23" 
Nov'.'2'6' 


Nov.  22 

No'v.'ia"" 

— 

Nov.  25 

"-ido;i'.:i 

"""] 

17,10 

""i7."8«7" 

"i87."eo" 


50 

'so" 

"6O" 

"a 


71/12'9 

-17,10 

2.577 

-1.288.50 

35.  805 

-ia950 


200  00 
5CV  00 

100.00 
50.00 

100,00 
21.76 


54,'2/9 

"i,"  288.' so" 

"27."  555" 
167.50 


150  00 

SCI  06 


78  .'4 
60.00 
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FULL  COMMITTEE— Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

TransiKJrtation 

Total 

Name  ^nd  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign   !  etiuivalent 
currency  j     or  U..<. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

i  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  ,     or  U.S. 
currency 

U.S.dollir 
Foreign   ,  equivalent 
currency  '     or  Us 
currency 

James  .\.  Lanlgan— Continued 

Rial 

Nov.  25 
"Nov."29 

Nov.  '28 
.NovVso" 

0 

3,750 
375" 

.50 
56' 

11.2.50 

-.1.750 

900,  23 

-21X).  2:t 

2.  057.  00 

-1,028.50 

1,  149.50 

90,000 
-18.000 

1.50.00 
.50.00 

120.00 
2ti.  61 

100.00 
,50.00 

200,00 

2.'->0,  00 
50.00 

Returned  to  embatwy       

Inilia -- 

Rupee 

7,500 
'   "700'23' 

'i,' 62s  50 

1, 149.  50 

IIX)  (10 

Thaihinii- 

RetunuMl  to  embassy 

Baht... 

Hone  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 

'Nov.  30 

nec.'"'i' 

Dec.     4 

Dec.     1 
Dec.  "4" 
Dec.     8 

1 

"V 

4 

1,028.50 

"287.' 38' 
18,000 

50 

"" so' 

50 

,50  06 
200  00 

J;ipAn                        - 

72,000 

200  00 

.\mount  e^iien^led  by  the  I'e- 
purtnient    of    ."^tiite    for   air 
tr:jns[iortiitl<in     for     iihove 
travel. 





2,  023.  86 

2,  0.':i  s.'i 

Total 

50 

971.63 

2,  023.  85 

2,  995.  48 

Foreign  currency  (U.S,  dollar  equivalent) 

.Xpproprialed  fund.s    II.  He.-i,  10«  tii3,  89th  Cong. 


KEC.VI'rrUL.\TIO.N 


Amount 

2,  9^5.  4S 
73.00 


Total -- 3,068.4!i 


WnxiAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


February  3.  1967. 


Rt  port  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  110,  2d  sess..  89th  Cong.,  Committee 
on  (lovernment  Oprrationx,  (/,.s'.  House  of  Representatives,  expend(  d  betu-cen  Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  31, 1966 


FULL   COMMITTKE 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nsune  and  t-tuint ry 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Vincent  J.  AuRliere: 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  22 

3 

17/10 

50 

71A2/9 

17/10 

2.577 

1,288.50 

35,806 

6,250 

157.50 

11.250 

3,750 

9<X).  23 

150 

2,067 

1,028.50 

1,  149.  50 

90.000 
18,000 

2(X).0O 

50.  IX) 
100.00 

50.00 
UX).  00 

17.14 

50.  (X) 
1.50.  00 

50.00 
120.  00 

20.  (X) 
100.00 

50.00 
200.00 

2.50.00 
50.00 

54/'2/9 

150.00 

Schilling 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  23 

1 

1,288.50 

50 

1,288.50 

60.00 

Dimu' 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  25 

2 

17.857 

50 

Rfturned  U)  EnibiiSsv 

29.555 
157.50 

82.  86 

Nov.  25 
-do.  .  . 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

1 
2 

157.50 
3,750 

.50 
50 

,50.  (10 

Rial 

7,500 

1(X).  00 

Rupee 

Not.  29 

Nov.  30 

2 

375 

50 

750.23 

100.00 

Thrtilnnil 

Baht 

Nov.  30 

Dec.     1 

1 

1,  a28.  60 

50 

R^turtuHl  to  Enibassy 

1,  0'28.  60 
1, 149.  50 

50.00 

Honj?  Kong 
dollar. 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 

Dec.     4 
Dec.     8 

4 
4 

287.38 
18,000 

50 
60 

200.  (« 

Keturned  to  P'nitKi.'vsy 

72,  000 

■Ml.  M 

Amount  exix'ndpd  l>y  the 
Dopfirtmerit  of  State  for  air 
transjMirtation  for  above 

2,023.85 

2,  023.  85 

Total                      

1 

50 

982.86 

2, 023. 85 

3, 006.  71 

1 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (US,  dolliir  equivalent! 

Appruprmted  funds    H.  Kes!.  109-663,  89th  Cong. 


Amount 

..     3,006.71 

195.33 


Total .--. 3,202.04 


WnxXAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PiBRUAHT  3.  1967. 
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on  Oo^-cmrrrent  Operation.,  V.S.  House  '^'p-clfa"^cVX;^^^^^ 

FULL  COiLUn-TEE— ConUnoed 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  aud  eouiiiry 


Ann  E.  McLachlan: 

Japan   . 

Uong  Kong 


Vietnam 

Kcturned... 
Thailand.  .. 

Returned 

Taiwan 

Returned... 
Hong  Kong. 


Name  of 

currency 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transpon-at: 


Tot;d 


Arrival    :    De,«r.    ^otal    Foreign  j  ^ai^^^ni  ,  Foreign 
1      lure      I  days  '  currency  '     •^.- tt  c       I *^. 


U.S.  dollar 
or  U.S.      ' 


Japan 

Amount  expended  by  the 
Department  of  Htate  for  air 
trail  siKjrtat  km  for  above 
travel. 


Total. 


Yen 

Hong  Kong 

doIUu-. 
Pia.'^ter 

Baht.'.'.'!'.".'" 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 


Nov.    4 

Nov.    7 

..do , 

-Nov.  13  I 


i^-^:;^^  Foreign     l>^^^^'  p„,,^,,   '  l^^:^:i^^l 
currency       or  US         curreiicv       or  T  - 
currency  "       currehfv 


or  U.S. 
curreiicT 


Nov.    6 
Nov.    7 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  1 


Nov.  It)  I  Nov.  IS 


Nov.  18  I  .Nc 


Ecuador 

Peru 

Returned J'^^ 

Argentina "  ^ 

Returned..  "    " 

Braiil 

Tnniilad '_ 

Returned -..". 

Amount  expemded  by  i)epart 
ment  of  State  lor  tran.sporta- 
tion  tickets  insued  tor  travel 
from  Waishlngton,  D.C.,  and 


Nov.  21 


Nov.  22 


Pitricia  M.  Mah«ui: 

Colombia I  Peso 

'  Sucre j  Nov.  16 

Nov.  18 


Sol. 
Peso. 


Nov.  12  [  Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 


Nov.  21 


Nov.  24 


Crureiro 
I>ollar... 


return. 

Total. 


Nov.  24  I  Nov.  28  I 
Nov.  28  '  Nov.  29 


Foreign  currency  fU  P.  dollar  equivalentl 
Appropnaled  funds:  11.  Res.  109,  633,  89th  "Cong." 

Total 

February  3,  1967. 
Riport  of  expenditure  of  fonign  eurrenci 


RECAPITULATION 


-   1.717.00 

.  WuxiAM  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


esavd  appropriated  fund.^,   trnv,!  a„thorizrd  h,i  H   R.  v    j,( 
"'■•'-" '-^  'Representatives, expended  b( 
MASTER  RECAPITULATION 


on  Oo^ernment  Operations,  r...  House  o}  I^eprese.t^ves,e;;-^-^^-:~::;!^^^^^ 


Military  Operations,  Subcom- 
rniltee,  Hon.  diet  UoUfield, 
chairman: 
Hon.  Ogden  R«ld. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Callaway 
Hon.  Frank  llorton 
Herbert  Roback __'... 

Subtotal 

Intergovernmental  Relations 
subcommittee,  Hon.  L 
loinitam,  chairman- 

Hon.  L.  II.  Fountain 

Hon.  John  (i.  Dow 

Hon.  Robert  Dole 

Iielphis  C.  CJoldberg  ' 

n.  Donald  Gray 


Subtotal 


Foreign  Operations  and  (iovem 
incut  IiLforniation  Suboom- 
"iillee,  Hon,  John  E,  Moss 
ctiainiian: 

Vincent  J.  Augliere.... 
Alichael  A.  Taylor 
James  L.  Nellip,n....:: 
yon.  John  E.  Moss 
Hon.  Johns.  Monagan 
Hon.  Davids.  KInX-." 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoskl.. 
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MASTER  RECAPITULATION— Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

!     Total  amount  per     1        Transportation                       Total 

diem                 j 

i 

Name  mid  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

1                     U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  1  equivalent 
curre  cy  ;     or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar                       U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  ,  Foreign  ,  equivalent 

or  U.S.     1  currency  1     or  U.S. 

currency                       i    currency 

1 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.dollur 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign  Oi>erallon.«  and  Oovern- 
ment  Information  Siibcom- 
mlttee,  Hon    John  F    Mow, 
chairman— Continued 

Hon.  Robert  liritTiu 

May  7 
Apr.  1-4 
May    7 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

May  15 
May7-15 

-May  15 

do-- 

do-. 

2.V).  OO 
240.  83 
419  50 
450.00 
450.00 
4,50  00 
419   15 

4,w  no 

800.00 
810.17 
747.46 
900  00 
900.00 
900.00 

1,882.50 
2,  25a  60 
2,  137.  13 
1,  882.  ,50 
1,882.50 

2, 132  50 
2,491  43 
2,  5.56  63 
2,  3:i.',  50 
2,  332,  50 
450  00 

Hon,  Doimld  Riirn.sfeld 

-- 

Norman  (i    Cornish 

V'uiccnt  J  ,  .\UKliere 

Mutiael  .\,  Taylor 

James  Netlican  

do.. 

...  do.. 

Frank  Tolkowskt 

1,8X2.50 

2.  oea.  20 

2,  063.  20 

2, 063.  20 

715.00 

715.00 

71.5.00 

419  15 
2,332  50 
2,  863  20 
2  873  37 

AlvinMilLs 

do.. 

Jack  I,    Mafte.son.. 

Nov.    4 
do... 

do 

Nov .  22 

Jame?  I,    Nelli^an 

do.. 

do 





Frank  Polkowskt. .  

2.  81  n  66 
1.717  «) 
1,717,00 
1.717.I30 

Norman  O,  Corni.ih 

Nov.  12 

do... 

do... 

Nov.  29 

do.. 

do.. 

102.00 
10-2.00 
102.00 

Michael  A.  Taylor 

Althea  Eccles 

Subtotal 

306  no 

10,978  6.5 

33  ,'196  83 

44.681,48 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  12 
Nox.  13 

do... 

do... 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     4 

do.. 

do.. 

Executive  and  I>e«l>ilatlve  Reor- 
Ranliation  SubcomnMttee,  Hon. 
William  L.  Dawson,  chairman: 
Hon.  Benjamin  .>.  RiisenthaL. 

800  no 
1,088.33 

O-W.  00 
1,  100,110 

950.00 
1,  100  OO 
1,100.00 

.538  04 
794.40 
896.80 
794  40 
715.00 
794.40 
794.40 
794.40 

1,3.18  73 
1.882  811 
1.  .5.W  n4 
1.894,40 
1,774  00 
1,894,10 
1  894.40 

Hon.  Williiim  I.,  Dickinson.. 

Hon.  Rolen  Dole  .. 

Hon    lack  KdwHnl.s     

Elmer  \V.  llendiTSon 

100.00 

Louis  1.  Freed 

William  H.  CoiM-nhaver 

Veronica  H.  Johnson 

l.llB.OO  j 

Subtotal ...         

109.00 

7.  897.  33 

6,121.84 

14,128.17 

Nov.  19 

do... 

do... 

Not.    4 
Nov.  12 

Dec.     8 

do.. 

do.. 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  29 

Full  committee,  Hon.  William  L. 
Dawson,  chairman 
Christine  Ray  DavLs 

2-25.  52 

73.00 

195.33 

950.98 
971.63 
982.86 
742.80 
900.00 

2. 023.  85 
2, 0-23.  85 
2,  0'23.  85 
2,063.20 
715.00 

3,  200. 35 
3,068.48 
3,  202  04 
2,806.00 
1,717.00 

James  A.  Lanlgan 

Vincent  J.  Auuliere 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

Patricia  .\I.  .Matieux 

102.00 

Subtotal 

898.85 

4,  548.  27 

8,  849.  75 

13,  993.  87 

Master  recapitulation  by  subcom- 
mlttee.s 

Military  Operations  Subcom- 

671.83 

1,  494.  32 

10,  978,  65 

7, 897.  33 

4,548.27 

5,  670.  71 

3,  826i  62 

33, 396. 83 

6, 121.  84 

8,  849.  75 

6,  342.  34 

5,  320.  94 

44  681  48 

committet'.  Hon,  Chet  Eloli- 
field,  chairman. 
Intergovernmental     Relations 

Subcommltteo.  Hon.  L    H. 
Fountain,  chairman 
Foreign  Operations  and  (iov. 

306.00 
109.00 
595.85 

verninent  Information  Sub- 
committee,   Hon.   John    E. 
Moss,  chairman. 
Executive  and  I^egislatlve  Ke- 

14  128  17 

orKanitation  Subcommittee, 
Hon.    Willumi    L.    Dawson, 
chairman. 
Full  committee,  Hon   William 

13.  993, 17 

L.  Dawson,  chairman. 

Grand  total     

...     I 

1,010.85 

25,  590.  '20 

57,  865.  75 

84  466  80 

PiBRUARY  3.  1967. 


Wir.i.UM  L.  Daw.son, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report   of  ezpcndUure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,   travel  authorized  by  H.   Res.   80,   1st  sess,  8!)th  Cong.    Commitlre 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  '  expended  between  Jan    1  and 

31,  '"^^ 


Dec. 


1066 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Trans 

lortatiou 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar-     Total    Foreign 
ture        days    currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dill l:ir 

e(]uiv;i!enl 

or  r  S 

currency 

Hon.  Laurence  J.  Rurlon: 

United  Kingdom 

Travel,  local' 

Germany. 

Pound 

beutaohe  mark. 

Nov.  13 
."-".".'."do": 

Nov,  13 

NovVii' 

1 

17.18.3 
199" 

50.00 

so.'oo" 

17.18.3 

"i,'.592.'66' 

60.00 
400.'00^ 

'  o.'7.'i" 

i.66' 

17.18.3 

0.  7. 1 

1.  592.  00 

505.83 
4,  279.  20 

Hi.  m 
1.01 

Travel: 

Local" 

BOS.  S3 
4,  279. 20 

126.  77 
1, 072. 48 

1^6  77 

Alrilne" ! 







1.072.48 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Ecporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  //.  Res.  80,  1st  sess,  S9th  Cong..  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  '  expended  hetwien  Jan.  1  and 
Dec.  SI,  ;5(5(?— Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalei.t 

or  r  S. 

currency 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  Foley: 

United  Kingdom 

Pound 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  13 

1 

17. 18.  3 

50.00 

17. 18. 3 

50.00 

17,  18,3 

(1  7,1 

1,  592.  OCI 

605,83 
3,  360.  00 

17.18.3 

0,  7,  1 

1,592  00 

Ni.'  83 
3,  352.  40 

17.18.3 

0  7  1 
l.,W2  OCi 

505.83 
3, 360.  00 

17,18  3 

0  7,1 

1,592,00 

506.83 
3,  360.  00 

Travel,  local' 

0.7.1 

506.83 
3,  360.  00 

1.00 

126.  77 
842. 11 

1  00 

Germany         

Deutsche  mark. 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  21 

8 

199 

50.00 

1,  592.  00 

400.00 

4*1.00 

Travel: 

Local « 

Airline  ' 

84  Ml 

Hon.  Joe  Skubiti:  • 

United  Kingdom. 

Pound 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  13 

1 

17.18.3 

60.00 

17.18.3 

60.00 

5fi  fiCi 

Travel,  local ' 

0.7,1 

1.00 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark. 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  21 

8 

199 

50.00 

1,  592.  00 

400.00 

40u  Ot) 

Travel: 

Local' 

506.83 
3. 352.  40 

'    o.'f.i" 

.505.83 
3,360.00 

126  77 
84u.  20 

i.'oo' 

126  77 

842.11 

]0f,  77 

Airline" 

Charles  Leppejt,  Jr.: 

United  Kingdom 

Travel:  Local' 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Nov.  13 
Nov.  is 

Nov.  13 
Nov.  21" 

1 

17.18.3 
' 199" 



50.00 
50,06' 

17.18.3 
i,  ,59-2  00' 

60.00 
400.66' 

840.20 

60.00 
1.00 

Travel: 

Local' 

I'^f  "7 

Airline" 

84'   11 

W.  L.  Shafer: 

United  Kingdom 

Pound 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  13 

1 

17.18.3 

50  00 

17,18.3 

50.00 

60  00 

Travel:  Local' 

0.7.1 

505  83 
3,  360  00 

1.00 

126  77 
842  11 

1  00 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  21 

8 

199 

50.00 

1,692.00 

400.00 

400,  00 
126  77 

Travel: 

Local' 

Airline" 

i 

f 

842  11 

! 

Total 

1 

2,  250.  00 

,5,077.86 

7  327  86 

1  The  named  Members  of  Congress  and  the  2  professional  stafi  memliers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs  were  designated  by  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House 
and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  80,  89th  Cong.,  as  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lead  and  Zinc  Group  at  Munich,  Germany, 


'  Cost  of  local  transiwrtation  prorated  equally  to  all  5  memtxTs  of  tlie  delegation. 
'  .Amount  shown  reiiresent?  cost  of  round  trip  airliiu'  ticket  to  .Munich.  (~>ermany. 
'  Expenditures  of  Hon.  .loe  Skiibitz  have  Iveen  |iroporti<jned  between  this  delegation 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RECAPITULATION 

Amovnt 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) _ 7,327.86 

Wayne  N    Aspinall. 
Marcr  9,  1M7.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds.  Committee  on  Interstatt  and  Fort  it/n  Conimt  rce.   U.S.  House  of  Ii(  pre- 

sentatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Trans 

'>orlation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

»ULL  COMMITTEE 

Walter  Rogers: 

Ireland .. 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  30 

Sept.  26 
Sept.  29 
Oct.      2 

7 
3 
3 

18 

18 

180 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

125-4-2 

53-15-3 

540 

350  00 
150  00 
150.00 

64-12-6 

4-13-11 

138.  32 

4,713,00 

162  54 

13,10 

38  26 

1,303  73 

179-16-8 

57-28-14 

672  32 

4.713 

1,379  12 

678  95 

1,000  00 

8.988  00 

329,415 

11,26.'; 

7,244 

,502.64 

163  10 

188  26 

1.303  73 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

do- 

Florin 

do 

Do 

Denmark 

Krone 

Oct.  3 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  23 
Oct.    26 

Oct.      6 
Oct.      8 
Oct.    12 
Oct.    16 
Oct.    22 
Oct.    25 
Oct.    30 

4 
2 
4 
4 
6 
3 
4 

344.8 

344.80 

250 

1,286  00 

31,200 

2, 995.  00 

1,436.00 

60  00 

50  00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 

1,379  12 

678,  95 

1,000,00 

5, 076,  00 

187.200 

8,985 

6,  744,  00 

200  00 
95  29 
200  00 
197  28 
300  00 
150  00 
200  00 

Norway 

...   .do 

Sweden 

Krona 

2OC1  00 

Austria 

Schilling 

Lira 

3,912  00 

142.215 

2,  280,  00 

1,500,00 

152  04 

227  91 

38  03 

52  14 

34y  32 
527  91 
188  03 
262  14 

Italy 

Spain. .  . 

Peseta 

Portugal 

Total 

1,992,57 

1,977  75 

3  970  32 

Piaster... 

Baht     .     

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

July  4 
July  8 
July     9 

July     7 
Julv     9 
July    10 

John  M.  Murphy: 
Vietnam 

4 

1 
1 

5,900 
1,031  25 
2,000.00 

50  00 
.50  00 
60  00 

23,600 
1,031,26 
2,000,00 

200,00 
50  00 
50,00 

23.600 
1,031   26 
2,000  00 

''00  00 

Thailand 

,50  00 

Taiwan     . 

5Ct  00 

Total 

300  00 

1 

300  00 

Lira 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 

Samuel  N.  Friedel: 
Italy 

3 
4 

31,200 

2,996 

50.00 
50.00 

93,600 
11,980 

150.00 
200.00 

7,800 

12.24 

101,400 

11,980 

2, 959.  80 

Spain 

Peseta 

Franc 

200  00 

Iraiicc... 

2, 959. 80 

604.04 

604  04 

Total 

350.00 

616.28 

966.  28 

Peso 

GuUder 

Deutsche  mark 

Nov.  14 
Dec.     1 

Nov.  30 
Dec.     8 

i 

Torbert  MacDonald: 
Mexico 

17 

7 

624.60 
93.45 

60.00 
50.00 

10,616 
664.15 

850.00 
360.00 

10, 616 

664.15 

2,  461.  60 

850.  00 

Netherlands. 

350.00 

Germany 

2,461.60 

616.94 

616.94 

Total 

1,200.00 

2,  461.  60 

616.94 

1,«16.94 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Perd 

em  rate 

Total  amount  per 

diem 

Transportation 

Total 

N.ime  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreicn 
currency 

r.S..!nHar 

equivaleiit 

or  lb. 

currency 

Forei^jn 
currency 

r,S,  dollar 
equiv.iient 

or  r.s. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U,S  dollar 

etiuivulent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreien 
currency 

U.S.dolhir 

equiv.iient 

or  I'  .< 

currency 

rrr.i  com mittkf.— continued 

John  T.  C.illlgan: 

V'iftiisim 

Th:uh>rid 

T.iiwiin 

Piaster 

Baht 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

July     4 
July     8 
July     9 

July 
July 
July 

7 
9 
10 

4 

1 

1 

5  900 

1,031.25 

2,  IXX) 

.KX  no 

50.  00 

50.00 

23.  OOO 
1.1131.25 

2,  IKIU 

200.00 
50.00 
50.00 

:;::::::: 

23,600 

1,  031.  25 

2,000 

20(1.  no 
.HI  no 
M,  no 

!                         ' 

300.  00 
650.  00 

300.  UO 

Wilbnl  Curtin: 

rnitod  Kingdora 

Netlierlands.- 

Pound 

Guilder 

Sept.    3 

Sept 

15 

13 


18 

50.00 

233-2-7 

7.2.0 
2.746.99 

19,82 
759.89 

240-4-7 

2,74f..  99 

?,'.y,  h9 

Total - 

1 

1 

650.  00 



779.71 

1,4-'9,T1 

II.isliniTS  Keith: 

V'u'in:im 

TliaiUmtl  

Xiiwan        - 

Piaster 

July     4 
July     8 
July     9 

July 
July 
July 

7 
9 
10 

4 
1 
1 

5,900 
1,031.25 

2.(X)0 

50.00 
50.  (10 
50.  00 

8.900 

1,031.25 

590 

75.  42 
60,  (10 
14.75 

8.900 

1.031.26 

590 

71.  42 

Baht 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

5!).  00 

14.75 

Tutal -- 

- i 

140.  17 

140. 17 

Tim  T.oe  Carter: 

Peseta 

Dec.   18 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  25 
July     4 
July     8 
July     9 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
July 
July 
July 

21 
24 

27 
7 
9 

10 

4 

3 
3 

4 
1 
1 

2  995.  no 

31.273 

1.500 

5, 900 

1,031  25 
2,000 

50.  no 

50.  IXI 

50.  (10 
5ll.  00 
50  on 
50.  00 

11,980 
93,750 

4.  .100 

23.(1 00 

1.031   25 

KTO 

200.  00 
150.  00 

110.  00 

20't.  00 

50.  00 

24.  25 

11,980 
93,750 

6.723 

23,600 

1,035.25 

970 

20fl.  00 

lUily   - 

(ircpce - 

Vielnara 

Ttuuland 

Taiwan 

Lira        

'""2;223' 

74.ro" 

11.1.  00 

Drachma 

Piaster 

Baht.  

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

2-24. 10 

2il'l.  00 

50.  00 

24,  25 

774.25 

4,200.66 

74.10 
l,16tJ.8S 

S4S35 

l,lt'«;,s5 

Total 

774.25 

4.200.66 

1.240.95 

2,  015.  20 

An'ip'w  .-^teven'on: 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound._ 

Dinar 

ShiUing 

Pound 

Escudo 

Franc 

Rand 

Peseta 

7,341,20 

,V> 

8.10 

850 

1,839.90 

12,00 

22.  00 

119.  16 

7,341.20 

3(K1 

2S.20 

2.  210 

111-11 

2,  050,  00 

10.  150 

178.  57 

li975 

307.50 
108-50 

l.'vli)  90 

Israel --- 

Jordan 

Kenjra - 

Nigeria 

PortuRiil- 

Spnetjal 

South  Africa 

Spain                             

Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  26 
Dec.     8 
Dec.   14 
Dec.     9 
Dec.     1 
(Nov.  Ifi 
IDec.   10 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  21 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 

19 
21 
30 

U 
16 
10 

8 
17 
14 

1 
26 

2 

2 

4 
1 
2 

1 
7 

5 

1 
5 

150 
17.83 
350 
17-10 
1,437 
12,  2M 
35.71 

2,995 

3.15 

27  50 

50  00 

50.  0(1 
.50.00 
50.00 
50,  00 
,K.l,  (10 
50,  00 

50.00 

50.00 
.W,  00 

264 

20  10 
1.3C.0 
10-15 
1.7U2 
10.  1.10 
15(1,  77 

12.  425 

2.15 
85 

88,00 
50,  40 

190.40 
30,  10 
62,  40 
41  43 

219.  48 

224.00 

3.1.91 

154.70 

ii"!,  no 

79.00 

3(K),  50 

30, 10 

258.60 

"""ii.'so" 

1.550 

112,50 
23-50 

9.00 

3(1,"52" 

26.00 

1.1,84 
42.70 

71  40 
41  43 

2.1^)  no 

250.00 

T.vn/iinirt                        

ShiUing 

Pound 

51.  75 

Vnitp<l  .\r!»b  Republic 

197.  40 

Total 

1                                           i 

1,  1U2.  82 

2,  117.72 

3,  .'.'0,  ,14 

' 

RECAPITULATION 


foreign  curroney  ^L',3.  doUar  efiuiv.ilcutl. 


14,119,16 

Habley  O.  Stacoehs, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MascH  9,   1067. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  (ravel  authorised  by  II.  Ris.  i  i  i ,  ^(i  sess.,  c^:t 

Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


2d  sess:,  Sl^lh  Cong.,  Committee  on  the 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
dieni 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  «nd  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

U.S.dolhu- 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     e<iuivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 

1  U.S.  doUar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  1     or  U.S. 

1   currency 

Foreign 
currency 

u.8  d(jllar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Donald  O.  Bean: 

(ierniany 

BwitiorUuid 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece         

Mark 

Swi.ss  franc 

Pe.ieta 

Lire 

Drachma 

Lebanese  pound . 

Nov.  ii' 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Dec.   11 
Dec.     2 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  '23 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  '28 
I>ec.    12 
Dec.     4 

""6 
6 

4 
4 

3 

""'2i.1."85' 

2,905.00 

31,260 

1,500 

60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

i,"296"i6" 

11,980.00 

lAOOO 

4,500 

300.00 
200.00 
200.  00 
150.00 

3,  871.  24 

'  970,  48 

13,871.24 

1,  295.  10 

11.980 

lAOOO 

5,214 

62.90 

'970,43 
3iKl,(i0 
2110,00 

"""ni.'oo zi'.m 

62.90               19.91 

200.00 
173.  >>0 

Lebanon 

19.91 



Total 

1 ___. 

H50.00 

j       1,014.19 

1,864,19 

William  T.  CahUl: 

Deutsche  mark. 

Swiss  franc 

Schilling 

Pound 

i.eeo.go         416.24 

1,660,80 

1.726,35 

10,300.00 

6»-i3-e 

41«,24 

8witz*'rland 

Au.siria - 

linUod  Kingdom 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  30 

8 
5 
3 

215  80 

1.288.  50 

17-18-2 

50 
60 
50 

1.726,35 

7.731.00 

48-11-6 

400  00 
300.00 
130,  05 

2,629.00 
9-19-0 

l(V2.'l8 
27.  75 

400  00 
4o;  H 
103,80 

Total 



i 

836.05 

Mai7  

1,382  22 

( 



1 

—— —         " 

Set  footnotes  nt  end  of  table. 
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Committee  on  the 


Name  and  country 


Emanuel  Celler: 

United  Kingdom. 

Switzerland 

Austria. 

Italy 

France 

Spain.. 

Germany 

Hon.  Frank  Chelf; 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 


Name  of 
currency 


Total. 


Pound 

Swiss  franc 

SchiUing. 

Lira 

Franc 

Peseta 

Deutsche  mark, 

Deutsche  mark. 

Lira 

Franc 

Peseta 

Franc 

Guilder 


Date 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Trances  Christy  (Cllne): 

United  Kingdom. Pound 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

Spain _ __ 

Germany 


Nov.  16 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
May    8 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Total]  Foreign 
days  1  currency 


Total. 


i  Nov.    9 

Swiss  franc I  Nov.  14 

Schilling I  Nov.  17 

Lira I  Nov.  20 

Franc Nov.  24 

Peseta Nov.  26 

Deutsche  mark..  I 


Nov.  23 

Nov.  27 
May   14 


8 
1 
3 


I  U.S.  doUar ' 

equivalent  ' 

or  U.S. 

currency 


17 


16-8 

216 

1.2S8 

31.250 

245 

3,000 


31,250 

245 

3.000 

215.43 


Garner  J.  CUne: 

Spain Peseta 

Switzerland '  Swiss  franc 

Denmark Krone 

Sweden Krona 

Italy Lira 

Jugoslavia Dinar 

Greece i  Drachma.'.". 

ffoanon '  Lebanese  pound. 

Imted  Arab  Republic j  Egyptian  pound 

Germany.   Deutsche  mark.. 

Switzerland _ I  Swiss  franc 

Germany. 

Total 

Hon.  James  C.  Corman 

Taiwan     I  Yuan 

Thailand !  Baht 

Vietnam Ij  Piaster, 

Total 

Hon.  George  W.  G rider: 

Vietnam '  Piaster 

Total 

Kenneth  R.  Ilarkins: 
United  Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Austria 

Italy 

France... 

Spain 

Germany 


Nov.  6 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  6 
Dec. 
Dec.   11 


Nov.  7 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  16 


.50,00 
50,00 
.W  00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


60  00 
50  00 
50,00 
50,00 


Foreign 
currency 


89-3-4 

648 

5.  152 

9:f.  750 

245 

9.000 


250,000 

245 

9,000 

1,508  05 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


250  00 
1,10,  00 
200,00 
1.10  00 
.10,00 
150  00 


Foreign 
currency 


44-19-0 

2:i4  14 

2.059,15 

48.  3<>-! 

3.  241.:tS 

3.090 

1.781,20  I 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currencv 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U  S 
currency 


125,  77 
54  20 
80,03 
77  38 

e^U  51 
51,50 


134-2-4 

882.  14 

7.211.  15 

142.113 

3.  486,  39 

12.  090  00 


I  2.194,40 

400,00  j       70,500 

50  00      2.912  87 

150  00  I         3.090 

350  00  ! [ 

3,038. 


50, 


446  42  •   1,781,20 

549.98  ;   2, 194  40 
122,60  I     326,500 
594  4>;  I  3, 157  87 
51  50  I       12,  090  i 

--,  1.  506,  05 

839. 60  I  3,  038.  60 


375  77 
204  20 
280,03 
2-27  38 
711,51 
201  50 
446  42 

549  98 
522  f^O 
f44  46 
201  50 
350  00 
839  00 


3,000 

60.00 

216 

60.00 

345 

50.00 

260 

50.00 

31,250 

60.00 

625 

50.00 

1,600 

50.00 

158.70 

50.00 

27,500 

60.00 

6,000 
2,376 
1,036 
1,000 

218,  750 
1,875 
4,500 
476. 10 

137,500 


JOOOO  6,000 

500. 00  I   954. 45     220.  63  3, 330,  45 

150. 00  I   530. 80      76. 82  1,  565. 80 

193.49  I     304       68.79  1,304 

350.00  .,_  218.750 


100,  CO 
770.63 
226.  82 
252.28 
35(1,00 
201 ,  0^1 
150,00 
218,  99 
247  4>. 
.683  61 
94(1,  » 
830,  32 


Total 


Total 


Edward  Hutchinson 
Netherlands 
France 
Switzerland 

Total 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeler: 

Switzerland Swiss  franc...     '  Nov 

Germany I  Deutsche  mark. 

Total 

Carleton  J.  King 

(iermany 

Jamaica 


Total 

Wilham  M.  McCulloch. 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Switzerland 
Austria.. 

Italy 

Germany 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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Name  of 
currency 

Data 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Tran.'jportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

ArriTal 

Djpar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.dolliir 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

tl.S,  dollar 

equiviilfut 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Chirk  NfiicOregor: 

( lerrnany 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

Deutsche  mark  . 

Pound 

Norwegian 

krone. 
Swedish  krona. . 
Danish  krone... 
Swiss  franc 

Not.  ill 
Not.  10 

Not.  11 
Not.  13 
Nov.  14 

NoT.io 
Not.  U 

Not.  13 
Not.  14 
Nov.  17 

-. 

2 

2 
2 
3 

"17  IH.SO" 
356.12 

250.  00 
329.32 
216.06 

60.'b6' 
60.00 

80.00 
50.00 

saoo 

14  07  00 
702.24 

500.00 
668.66 
627.65 

iaoe" 

S8.59 

96.75 

95.19 

146.26 

3,931.20 

""ioifsi" 

278.00 

985.20 

i5."io 

64.26 

3,931.20 
14/07/0 

702.24 

6oaoo 

763. 16 
905.66 

9^,';.  26 
40.  (Hi 
«!!.59 

SR.  T5 

11  a. "9 

21)8.52 

Detunurk 

Switzerland          ...... _. 

Total                  ... 

476.85 

1,064.62 

1,  540.  47 

SwRs  franc 

Scliilling 

Pound... - 

Franc 

Not.  14 
Not.  17 

Nov.  20 
Not.  29 

Not.  17 
Not.  20 
Nov.  25 
Dec.     1 

3 

4 
6 
3 

1 



Hon   Ch;u-les  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr  : 
Switzerland 

216 

1,2X8 

17-16-6 

245 

50  00 

60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

648 
6,152 

1U7-8-8 
735 

15a  00 

200.00 

3oaoo 

150.00 

704.64 
4,656 

163.11 

181.  07 

1,  352.  64 

9,811 

107-8-8 

735 

3,329.60 

313.11 

rmted  Kingdom 

France 

Sim,  on 

15(1,(10 
834.49 

.Mark 

3,329.60 

834.49 

Total                                

' 

800.00 

1,178.67 

1,978.67 

Mark 

1 

Hon    Peter  W.Rodino,  Jr.:' 

( ierniany 

6,850.40 
220.50 

1,716,89 
51.25 

6.  85a  40 

1,084,60 

245 

1,  664  87 

1,054 

250,000 

2,506 

5,569 

694.81 

137,600 

3, 576.  77 
1,508.05 

1,716  89 

Hwif  zerllMld 

Swiss  franc 

Franc.          .. 
Danish  krone. . 
Swedish  krona  . 
Lire. 

New  dinv 

Drachma 
Lebanese  [Hjimd 
Egyptian 
pound. 
Mark 

Not.  14 
Not.  1,'i 
Not.  18 
Nov,  21 
Not.  25 
Dec.     2 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     8 
Dec.     1 

Jaa.      1 
May    S 

Not.  14 
Nov.  15 
Not.  18 
Nov.  21 
Not.  26 
Dec     2 

Not.  18 

.Not.  21 

Nov.  25 
Dec.     2 
Dec     5 
Dec.     8 
Dee-    11 
Dec.    16 

4 

1 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
6 

216 

245 

345 

250 

31,  250 

625 

1.500 

l.W  70 

27,500 

80  00 
80  00 
60  00 

60.00 
,"i0  00 
50,00 
.W  OO 
50  00 
60  00 

864 

■245 

1,035 

750 

250,000 

1,875 

4,500 

476  10 

137,500 

200.00 

60.00 

150.00 

145.12 

400,00 
150.00 
l.W.  00 
150  00 
247.48 

.W  00 

T>enniark                  

630.87 
304 

76.82 
68.79 

2^*5  82 

Sweden 

Italy            

2IKi  SI 
4O0  00 

Yugoslavia 

Oreeoe   .       - 

Lebanon    .     -.. 

Inited  Arab  Republic 

Oernifiny 

631 

1.069 
218.71 

51.00 
35  63 

68,99 

201  00 
IsSfJ 
218  99 
247  48 

891  97 

8,878.77 

89L97 

Swiss  franc 

.May  15 

Not.  18 

7 

216 

SO.  00 

1,508.06 

350.00 

350  00 

Total 

.... 

1.992.60 

2. 961. 34 

4  943  94 

Swiss  franc 

Franc 

Hon.  Ryron  O.  Rogers: 

Switzerland             

4 
1 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 

216 
245 
345 
250 
31.260 
626 
1,500 

80.00 
50.00 
80.00 
60.00 
50,00 
60.00 
50.00 

864 

245 

1,035 

750 

250.000 

1,875 

4,500 

200.00 

saoo 

150.00 
145.12 

400.  00 
150.00 
150.00 

220.50 

6L25 

1.084.  SO 

246 

1,685.87 

LOM 

250,000 

2,506 

4,500 

8,860.40 

251  25 

France 

50  00 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Italy 

Danish  krone... 
Swedish  krona. - 
Lira 

Not.  21 
Nov.  25 
Dec.      2 
I>ec.      5 
Dec.     8 

630.87 
304 

76.82 
5&.79 

226  82 
203.91 
400  00 

New  dinar 

Drachma 

Mark 

631 
6,' 856.40" 

6L00 
""i,"7i6.'8»' 

an,  00 

Greece 

tlermany 

150,00 
1, 718.  89 

Total         .  - 

..|.. _._ 

1,245.12 

1, 954.  76 

3,199,87 

Yuan - 

Baht ..-- 

Piaster 

July   10 
July     9 
July     6 

July    11 
July    10 
July     9 

Honorable  Basil  Wbitener: 

Taiwan 

ThaUand ... 

Vietnam 

1 
1 
4 

2.000 
1,031.26 

6,900 

5a  00 

50.00 
50.00 

2.000 

1.031  25 

23,6t)0 

50.00 

.VI  00 

200,00 

2,000 

1,031  25 

23,600 

60,00 
50  00 

2oano 

Total. 

300  00 

3110,00 

Orand  total 

15,813.92 

22, 296. 35 

38,110,27 

' 

>  Less  refond  for  unused  portion  of  travel  in  prooes?,  to  be  credited. 


March  1,  19S7. 


>  Mr.  Rodino  also  attended  NATO  Parllaineiitarians'  ConXerenoe  as  a  delegate  on 
both  occaaloos.  May  and  November  1966. 

Emanttel  Cxllxb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Name  of 
currency 

IM« 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 
equl  Talent 

or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 

currency 

U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doUar 

equiviileiit 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Frank  M.  Clark: 

Kngland 

(lermany 

Pound    

Deutsche  mark.. 
do 

Jaa.    28     Feb.     3 

Not.  23  i  Not.  26 
Not.  27      Dec.     2 

7 
...... 

6 
8 

1 

8 
8 

17-17-2 
306' 

17-17-2 
17-17-2 

250 

31,250 

17-17-2 

SO 

"" so" 

60 
50 

80 
50 
80 

126 

796" 

106 
126 

260 
156,280 

142.38 

350.00 

200.66" 

3oaoo 

350.29 

50.00 
250.00 

4oaoo 

125 

3,010 
7H6 
106 
406 

250 
156.280 

142.25 
3,100 
1,781 
4,900 

3,788 
1,225 
7,876 
4,625 

aw.  00 

S.010 

750.72 

7.'>0,  72 
2110,00 

England   _ 

Pound 

do - 

DIrhara 

Lira..  . 

Pound 

3<«l.00 

Raymond  F.  CleTenger:  England.. 

K.lwiiril  .\,  (Jannatz: 

.Morocco 

Ita.y... 

England 

May    1 

Not.  is 

Not.  22 
Not.  27 

May    » 

Not.  26 
Dec     3 

280 

785.91 





1, 136.  20 
,10,  OO 

2.'il),  00 

41111.00 

8,100 

6.32.77 

632  77 

Deutsche  mark 

1,781             446.42 

i 

4," 626  '      i,  278.10 

44ti.4.' 

K'litli  (Ireen;  France 

Hastings  Keith: 

Russia  and  Poland 

Friinoe 

Portugal 

Franc 

Zloty 

Franc 

Escuto 

Oullder 

Not.  10 

Jan.     7 
Jan.    14 
Jan.    19 

Not.  30 

Jan.    14 
Jan.    18 
Jan.    24 

20 

7 
6 
6 

246 

10,000 

246 

1,312 

60 

80 
60 
SO 

4,900 

3,788 
1,226 
7,876 

1,000.00 

6.11 
280.00 
290.91 

1,1X10,00 

6.11 

250.00 

290, 91 

1,27S.  10 
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Name  and  country 


Paul  O.  Rogers: 

Kus.sia  and  Poland.  _ 

England  and  Spain. , 
LeoiKir  K.  Sullivan: 

Brii7.il..- ..I  Truzeiro 

Uruguay 1  Pftsn 

Argentina _., Jq 

Deutsche  mark. 

William  S.  Maiiliard 
England 

England 

Lera  Thomas 

i?Pa" !  Yen I  Nov.  26 

Kore;> Won  Dec      4 

John  M,  DrewTy:  !  **^-     * 

England __ I  Pnimrl 

,,      .     .    .  .^  Deutsche  mark 

Marvin  .\.  Luxeraberg 

Itnly _. 

England 
Robert  J.  McEIroy 

England 


Spain 

Alvin  Shapiro:  England 

H.  r.  Phepheard: 
England 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Bernard  J.  Zinckc 

England 

Morocco 

Italy 

England 


Deleg.ition  expenses  (Januiu-y 
February,  April,  May,  Novem 
ber,  and  December); 

England 

Italy... "^ 

.Morocco.. 

Poland.... I" 

Portugal """ 

Total 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 
Appropriated  funds:  H.  Res.  152  and  686_ 


Total 


March  15,  1967. 
Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  cu 


26,  6)>6  83 

„.     .  Edwam)  a.  Gakmatz, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ffloK  -^rSXl^'^-^f^rU'-iSS^^^^^^^^  ^»"-  ^»™."«  » 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Name  of 
currency 


Per  diem  rate 


Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl- 

I''?""'"! -  Baht. 

Y'"''"*™ - Piaster 

Japan -.. Yen      

Unif5'c,"^"s^''*'"*™   ^  /Deut's^hemark'. 
United  States).  \DoUar 


Total, 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Nov.  20 
Not.  23 
Not.  26 


Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  27 


,  U.S.  dollar 
Total:  Foreign     equivalent 
days  ^  currency  \    or  U.S. 
currency 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1.542 
5.900 
9,000 


75 
50 
25 


Foreign 
currency 


U..«.  dollar 
equivalent  ,   Foreign 
or  U.S.     ,  currency 
ctirrency  j 


800 


200 
128 


1.542 
6.900 
9,000 


U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S, 

currency 


50 

25 

200 

128 


150 


478 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equlvaleat) 
Department  of  Defense... !:.... 


RECAPITULATION 


AmouTii 

3,"i0 

128 


478 


167— Part  S 


Thaddeus  J.  Dttlski, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 

Transportation        |                Total 

Name  of 

diem 

Niime  and  country 

1 

currency 

f.S.  dollar 

U.P  dollar 

U.S.  dollar'                    1  I'. S.  dollar 

Arrival 

De(iar- 

Total 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

efiuivalent 

Foreign 

enuivalent      Foreign     equivaleiu 

ture 

days 

currency 

or  I  ..'s, 
currency 

currency 

or  r.s. 

curieiicy 

currency 

or  I    .'^.        currency       or  V  .< 
currency                           cuir.iny 

Uavui  N    IIcM'Ifrsr.'i 

Kii  route  to  Jup;tn -- 

Jiipaii     

Nov.  11 

1 

IH,  000 

50 

18,000 

SO 

S7,280 

1 

do 

Nov.  12 

.Nov.  16 

4 

IS.  000 

50 

72.  fKX) 

200 

159 

^":l 

Okinawa 

T  iiWiiii 

Lira 

Nov.  16 

Nov    IH 

'> 

31  250 

.■kl 

fi2,  .500 

100 

1 

111 

Dollar 

Nov.  IS 
Nov.  I'J 

.Nov.  19 
.Nov.  22 

2 
3 

2.  000 

■2S7 

50 

4,  (HXI 
S()3 

100 
150 

::::::..  .1::::: : 

Hont!  Kong 

do       ... 

1,683 

289 

4:i'j 

Piaster      

.Nov.  24 

2 

5,900 

^\ 

11,SOO 

1(X) 

Tli.iil.ind 

Baht   .       

Nov.  24 

Nov,  ■!(, 

1,  (JJS 

50 

2,056 

UX) 

IIIU 

(irocco   

Drachma 

Nov.  LT 

Nov    2S 

1 

1,  500 

50 

1,500 

50 

255 

8 

s 

Itiilv. 

I.ira 

Nov.  > 

Nov    30 

2 

31,  2.'MI 

M 

62,  5(X) 

UXI 

105. 875 

170 

270 

tii'rmaiiv    ,,,, 

Deur-.(  tie  mark 

Nov    :io 

n.T.     3 

3 

Lim 

M 

fi<Kl 

1.50 

1,215 

305     

4.'i.'i 

I'mtt'd  Kingdom 

Pound 

I  uv.      3 

Ii<r.      .^ 

3 

12' is  4 

M 

52   l.'.-0 

150 

IS- 11 

4 

l.M 

Transportation  lo  Far   East, 

Kurope.  and  return  to 

liuti-d  States 

Guilder 

7,387 

2,043    

2,t^3 

Total             

25 

50 

1.250 

2,978 

4,  -yA 

Paul  J    Kr.-I.s 

\'ietriaiii             

Dollar 

Aug     ^s 

.^.■pt      1 

5 

14.63 

:             H.m 

IlonK  KoiiK    H.C.C 

do 

Sept .     1 

■^I'pt,    4 

4 

"1.81 

71.M 

Jap;in .       

do 

Sept.    4 

Sept.    6 

3 



W.  S7 

(iiisT 

U.S.  Transport  .It  ion 

do 







1.863.50    LSM  .'-1 

Total                          . 

12 



1,863.50    j         2,010.81 



Franci.s  T.  Matchett: 

Ell  route  to  Japan 

Yen 

Nov    11 

1 

IS,  I«10 

.5(1 

18,  (HXI 

50 

'                          ,10 

Japan.  _ 

do 

Nov.  12 

Nov    If. 

4 

IH    IMM1 

."^o 

72,  000 

200 

2im 

Okinawa 

Lira 

.Nov.  1(5 

Nov    IS 

'J 

31,2.'.o 

50 

tVJ,  ,V10 

100 

IKI 

Tiuwan 

Dollar - 

.Nov     Is 

Nov    19 

■J 

2,  I « M 1 

,Mi 

4, (KHI 

1(X) 

lim 

Hong  Kong 

do 

Nov.  ly 

Nov    .'J 

3 

■.>7 

.""•o 

Sf,3 

150 

LSo 

V  let  nam 

ruusier 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  2t 

■_' 

5,  91"! 

,5(1 

U.Sdd 

10*1 



1(1(1 

Thailand. 

H.iht     ..    

Nov    24 

Nov.  X 

J 

I,(r2s 

60 

2,  050 

Imi 

1(10 

(ireeoe 

Dr.icluna 

Nov.  27 

Nov    js 

1 

1,  500 

.50 

1.500 

50 

.w 

Italy,. 

Lira 

Nov.  2*i 

.Nov.  30 

2 

31,  250 

50 

©2.500 

100 

111! 

(ieruiany . .  

Deutsche  mark 

Nov.  3(1 

De<- .      3 

3 

LHHI 

SO 

600 

15U 

16(1 

rnited  Kingdom 

Pound 

Dec.     3 

Dec.     5 

3 

12. 18.  4 

50 

52. 15. 0 

150 

Tr;in,>;portaton  to  Far  F.a.st, 

Uuilder 



7,387 

2,  043   . . 

2,143 

KuroiH'.  and  return  lo 

Inited  State.-!. 

Total 

25 

50 

1.250 

2,043     1                3,293 

Robert  V.  (iratl 

¥.n  route  to  Japan 

Yen 

do 

Lira 

'Nov  "12' 
Nov    Ifi 
Nov.  IS 

Nov    11 
Nov    If 
Nov    IS 
.Nov.  IM 

1 
4 

18,000 

IS,  (XW 

31,2.Vi 

2. (XIO 

50 

,50 
.50 
.50 

18.000 
72,000 
62,500 

4,000 

.50 

■MO 
1(X) 
too 

50 

Ja pan  

yo 

Okinawa 

100 
100 

Taiwan. 

Dollar 



Hong  Kong.. 

do 

Nov    19 

.Nov.  22 

3 

2S7 

.5(1 

Sli3 

150 

150 

\ietnani . 

Piaster 

Baht.. 

Drachma 

Lira 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound .. 

tiuilder 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov    27 
Nov    28 
Nov    30 
Dec.     3 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  20 
Nov    28 
Nov.  30 
I )ec.     3 
I  >ec.      5 

2 
1 
2 

,3 
3 

5,900 

1,  028 

1,  5(X1 

31.2.';0 

2011 

12,  IS.  4 

50 
.50 
,50 
,V) 
,50 
60 

11,S(X1 

2,  050 

1,  .VRl 

62,  .5(X1 

fOO 

62.  1,5.  0 

100 
1(X) 
,50 
100 
1,50 
150 

im 

Thailand 

1 

100 

(.ireece 

50 

Italv       

' 

100 

( Jernianv 

1.50 

I  nited  Kingdom      _ 

1,M 

Transportation   to    Far   East, 

7,387 

2.043 

2.043 

F'urope.  and  return  to 

I'nited  States. 

Total 

25 

— 

50 

1.250 



2,043 

3,293 

I  Local  transportation  (or  party  of  3. 
February   28,    1967 


THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Report  of  eiptnddure  of  foreign  curnnciis  and  nppropriahd  funds,  travel  aiilhorized  by  H.  Res.  lO/,.'),  Sd  sess.,  8!Hh  Cong.,  Comindtee  on 

Public  Works,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Tran.sportation 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total,   Foreign 
days    currency 


U.S.  dollar 
e(juivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency 


U.S.  dollar; 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency  !     or  U.S. 
j    currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  I'.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUiir 
etiuiv.ileut 
or  U.S. 
j    currency 


George  n.  Fallon: 

.Morocco 

Italy 

France 

Spain      -      

John  .\.  [ilalnik: 
Japan. 
Hong  Kong 

Pliilippines   

(icriuany    

Rol>*Tt  K.  Sweeney; 

.Morocco 

Italy 

Spain   

France 


Dirhara 

Lira 

Franc 

Peseta 

Yen .      ...    

Hono  Kong 

dollar. 
Peso    , 
Deutsclie  mark 

Dirham 

Lira        . 

Peseta 

Franc 


Nov.  19  .Nov.  19 

.Nov.  '22  Nov.  23 

Nov.  24  Nov.  24 

Nov.  25  :  Nov.  29 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  26 


Nov.  26 
Nov.  30 


Nov.  30  I   Di-c. 


Nov.  19  Nov.  19 
Nov.  22  Nov.  24 
Nov.  24      Nov.  29 


250 

31,260 

245 

3,  (XXI 

18,0(10 
288.80 

194.20 


250 

31,250 

3,000 


50,  00 
Jo,  (.XI 
,V1.  (X) 
5(1.  00 


250 
62,  5(K1 

245 
12,000 


SO.  00  90,  0(X) 

So.  (XI  ,   1,438.75 


60.00 


60.00 
50.00 
50.00 


389.70 


260 
93.750 
15,000 


5(1  no 

KXI.  00 

50.00 

200.00 

250,00 
250.00 

100.00 


50.00 
160.00 
250.00 


7,541.40 


16,900 
1,724.26 


7,863.97 


80 
66,550 


1,539.06 


46  94 
■295.  76 


1,970.92 

17.93 
106.65 


6,629.48 


1,352.96 


250 

62,  5<X) 

7,  786.  40 

12,000 

106,900 
3,163 

389.70 
7,  863.  97 

340 

160,300 

16,  MX) 

6,629.48 


50.00 

KKI.OO 

1.589.(16 

200.00 

296.94 
545  75 

100.00 
1,970.92 

67.93 

266.65 

260.00 

1,362.96 
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Erport  of  e-xpcnditure  of  forrign  currcncir.,  and  appropriated  fund.,,  travel  authorized  by  77  7?.,,  10  L'  ^d  sc^s    ^'^th  Conn    r«,«„  v/ 
'>"^'"&'"-HorA-,..  r..V.  House  of  Representative^^,  between  Jan.  1,  andDerSimO-Connnue^  ^'  ^"'""""'^ 


Name  and  country 


)         Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total    Foreign 
I  days    currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent  I   Foreign 
or  U.S.     I  currency 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

e<juivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


John  r.  Kutikel: 

Japan 

Taiwan 


Ilong  Kong. 


Thailand 

India 

(iirinaiiy _. 

Doll  11.  Clausen: 

Denmark 

(icrmany 

.\ustria... 

(ircccc 

Italy 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Joe  Skuliitt: 

.\ii.stria 

(ireece 

Italy 

Switzerland 

I'nited  Kingdom.. 
tJeriiiftny   

Richard  J.  SulUvan: 

Ja[)an 

Hong  Kong 


Yen.. 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Uong  Kong 

dollar. 

lialit 

Kupee 

Deutsche  mark 

Kroner 

Deulsche  mark 

Sclulliiig 

Drachma 

Lira 

Swiss  franc 

Pound 


Nov.  17      Nov. 
Nov.  25  !  Nov. 


Nov.  28      \^l_•<:,     4 


Dec.      4      Dec. 
Dec.     9     Dec. 


I 


Pli'iippine.s. 

(Jennany 

Landon  .Mitchell: 

Morocco _ 

Italy,. _ '_'_', 

France 

Spain _ 

Rohert  L.  May: 

(iermany 

Austria 

(ireece 

Italy II"1^ 

United  Kingdom ..'""I 

JaniBsJ.  Howard:  Switzerland. 


Schilling. 

Drachma 

Lira 

Swiss  franc 

Pound. , 

I>eutsche  mark. 

Yen 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Dirham 

Lin 

Franc 

Peseta 


'  Nov.  11 
!  Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
I>ec.  1 
Dec.     4 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  1 
Dec.     4 


Nov. 

-Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Total. 


Nov.  21   j  Nov.  20 
Nov.  20  ■  Nov.  30 

Nov.  30  '  Dec.     2 

Nov.  19  Nov.  19 

.Nov,  22  I  Nov,  23 

Nov,  24  j  Nov.  24 

Nov,  25  Nov.  29 

Deutsche  mark.'  Nov.  15  j  Nov.  21 

Schilling 1  Nov.  21      Nov.  24 

Drachma Nov.  24      Nov.  27 

Lira |  Xov.  27  ;  Dec.     2 

Pound j  Dec.     2     Dec.     5 

Swiss  franc May    12  ;  May    16 


18,000 
2,000 

287.75 

1,028.60 
375.09 


431.  07 

199. ;« 

1,  2S5.  .50 

1.500 

31.2,50 

21,5.65 

17-ll»-6 

1,2S5.  50 

1,500 

,■^1,2,50 

21.5.65 

17-18-0 


50.00 
50.00 


144,000 
6,000 


60.00      1,726.50 

50,  no      5, 142.  50 
50.00      1,875.47 


50.00 
.50.00 
,50.00 
,50,00 
50.00 


.50  00 

1,  726  70 

,50.00 

1.  196.  00 

,50.00 

3,  SOS.  'M 

.50.00 

4.  .500 

.50  00 

125,  OOO 

,50  00 

64(1  95 

50.00 

53-15-3 

3,  8&S.  ,50 

4.  .500 

12.5.000 

04»i.  95 

71-13-C 


400.00 
15(.l.  00 


300.00 


250,00 
250.00 


250 

.xoo 

1.50 
1.50 

200 
1.50 
150 

150 

150 
200 
1.50 
2>00 


42.259 


8,095.60 

1,407.00 

6,  273.  74 

5.  337.  40 

006,40 

13.834 


117,38 


2.  aj3.  50 

203.  35 

1,  572  50 

207.  44 

20.21 

22.  15 


3-13-3 

5,  337.  30 

606.30 
13.833 


10  21 

207  44 

2il  21 
22,  14 


18,000 
288.80 

194.  20 


250 

31,250 

245 

3,000 

199.30 
I,  28,5.  ,50 
1,500 
31.250 
17.18.6 
21&30 


.50,00  I       90,000 
50  00      1,438.75 


50,00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
.W.  00 
50.00 
50.00  I 
50.  00 
50.00  f 


389.  70 


250 
62,  .500 

24,5 
12,000 

1,196 

5. 1,54 

4,600 

156.  2.50 

53,15.2 

SeZ  18 


2.50 
250 


100 


3-13-3 
1,434.20 


16,900 
1,  724.  25 


24.00 


50.00 
100.  00  ' 

.50,  (10  '  5.374. 

200.  00    


90 


3ri0.  00 
2on.no 

1.50.  (M) 
2.VI,  00 

1.50.  no 

200.00 


4.  792.  43 

5,  337.  30 
606.30 
13,833 
3  13.3 


186,259 

t.  OCX) 

1,726.50 

6. 142.6ri 
1,876.47 

8.  095.  60 

3, 133.  70 
7,  469,  74 

9.  205.  80 
5. 106.  40 

138,  833 
646.05 
57-8-6 

9,  205,  80 

5.  106.  30 

138.  833 

646.95 

I       75-6-9 

I   1.434.20 

I 

,■     106. 900 
3,16:3 

389.  70 
4,524.00  I 

340 
62,500  I 
5,619.72  , 
12,000 


1,198.18      5,988.43 

207.43    10,491.30 

20.  21      6,  106.  30 

22.  14  :     170,  083 

10.  21    '         57.R.5  j 

862.  IS 


10.21 
S59.  95 

4f..  94 
295,  75 


1,133.83 

17.93 

i,  09a  88 


.517  .38 
l&.i  no 

30C'  00 

25'  00 

250,01) 

2,  Um  56 

4.53.  35 
1,872  .50 
3.57,  44 
170,  21 
22-2  15 
1.50  00 
160.21 

357.44 
170.  21 
222.  14 
1.50.00 

210  21 
359  95 

29t;  94 
545  75 

1,  133.  S3 

67.93 

l(«l  (10 

1,  14h.  ss 

2tXi.  00 

1,49S  18 
407   43 

ir<i  -1 

27  J   14 

if-i  :\ 

2lXl  00 


.2.W.0O 14,186.46 


21,  430.  46 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


March  10,  1967. 


Amount 
- $21,436  46 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign 


Name  and  country 


Of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authori:rd  hy  H.  Res   9fi8  and  H    /?,.    W'v 
Committee  on  Pubbc  Works.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  Ld  Dec.  SI,  1966 


?J  sess.    S[Hh  Con 


?•: 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  jier 
diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Arrival 


^  I  I  ;  U.S.  dollar 

Depar-     Total    Foreign   ■  equivalent 

ture      I  days    currency  {     or  U.S. 

i'  I  i    currency    j 


Foreign 
currency 


JohnC.  Ktucryn.ski: 
United  Kingdom. 

France 

.\ustria 

Italy "."I'll 

.Netherlands...  .' 
Kenneth  J.  Gray: 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Austria 

Italy '.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Netherlands.. 
Jimes  J   Howard: 

Italy 

(lerniany. 
Rohert  F.  .Spenoe: 

United  Kingdom.. 

franco 

Austria. 

Italy. "mm 

.     Nctlicrlands. 
t'erald  V .  Schiappa- 

'olted  Kingdom... 

rrancc 

Austria    

Netherlands.'.".'. 


Pound  sterling. 

Franc 

Schilling     . 

Lira. 

Florin 

Pound  sterling. 

Franc 

Schilling 

Lira 

Florin 


'  U.S.  dollar 
equivalent      Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  '  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  Foreign     equivalent 

or  U.S.  curieucy       or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Sept. 

j 
21 

Sept. 

23 

Sept. 

26 

Oct. 

1 

Sept.  16 
."ept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  25 


Sept.  16  Sept.  21 

Sept.  31  ;  Sept.  "a 

.Sept.  23  1  Sept.  25 

Sept.  25  Oct.      1 


17 


-18-4 

245 

1,286.50 

31,250 


50.00      107-10-0 
.50.00  I  735 

50.00  ;  3,858.00 
60.00  1     218,050 


300.00 
1,50,  00 
1.50.00 
350.00 


6  i  17-18-4 
2  i  245 
2  :  1,286.50 

7  31, 250 


,50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 


107-10-0 

735 

3,858.00 

218,050 


Lira. _. 

Deutscli  mark. 

'  Pound  sterling. 

Franc 

Schilling 

Lira 

Florin 

Pound  sterling. 

Franc 

Schilling 

Florin 


Sept. ; 


Sept.  29 


Sept.  16  '  Sept.  21 
Sept.  21  ,  Sept.  23  ! 
Sept.  23  '  Sept    26 
Sept.  25     Oct.      1 


Sept.  16 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 


Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  25 


31,250 

17-18-4 

245 

1,286.60 

31,260 


17-18-4 

245 

1,286.50 


2,341.23 

5,  073.  00 

20,200 

3,367 


300.00      226-10-9 

150.00  ' 

1.50.00      6,073.00 

350.00    

3,397 


477.80 

197.  16 

32.  37 

939.  09 


107-10-0 

3,  076.  23 

8,931.00 

238.  a50 

3,397 


629.11        333-0-9 


197.16 
939  09' 


60.00 


.50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 


50  00 
.50  00 

saoo 


93,600 


107-10-0 

735 

3,858 

218.060 


1.50,00  .54,288 
3,706,40 


300.00 
1,50.00 
1.50.00 
350.00 


87  00 
92s.  92 


203,481 
3,397 


107 


10-0 

735 

3,858 


300  00 
150.00 
150.00 


3,256.75 


3a5.  96 
939.  70 


900.90 


8.931.00 

218.050 

3,397 

147.888 
3,  706.  40 

107-10-0 
735 
3.858 
421,531  ) 
3,397  i 

]07-1(VO  ' 
735 
3.858 
3,  256  75 


! 


300,00 
627.80 
347.16 
3s:.>.  37 
839.  m 

9-29,  11 
1.50.00 
347.16 
350.00 
939.  69 

237  00 
928.  92 

.300.00 
1,50.  00 
1.50,00 
675.  96 
939.70 

30(1  00 
1.5(1.  00 
1.50  00 
900.90 


7380 
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Ri  j),,rt  'if  I  xi)i  nilitiirc  of  fcrcign  riirrrnri)  s  and  Ufiiiiopiiiiti  d  funils,  iidvrl  auUnnizi  il  hy  //.  A'<  .v.  UiJS  mul  H.  Ri  i.  90!).  2il  ."<  .v.v..  S'.tti, 
Cony.,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  House  of  Rei/rexentatiLes,  betueen  Jan.  I  ami  Dec.  SI.  I'.nHi — I'omiiiucd 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 

diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

r.S,  dollar 

eriuivalenl 

or  I'-S. 

currency 

fS  ilollar 
Foreign     equivnlenl 
currency       or  I'.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

r.t;.  dollar 

eijuivalent 

or  f.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  (loll.ir 

equivalent 

or  l'..S. 

currency 

SulvatoreJ.  D'Aniico:  Italy 

diaries  Kiselyak:  Netherlands 

Lira 

Oct.      2 

Oct.      7 

6 

31,250 

50.00 

isagoo 

300.00 

"  3,397 

939  70 

181'),  ijllO 
3, 3U7 

:,iti  Ik) 

Florin 

M!)  ;i| 

Totil 



3,  900.  00 

7,  535.  16 

11,  UV!ii 

RECAPITULATION 


P'oreign  currency  (I'.S.  <ii>ll,ir  ciiuiv.ilent). 


A  mount 

-  ii.4:i:  Hi 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


March  10,  1967. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciis  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  uuthoruid  hi/  II.  Res.  112,  lat  Stss.,  S!Hh  Cong.,  Cominittn  un 
Science  and  Astronautics,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  61,  littl6 


Name  of 
currency 

DM* 

Per  d 

em  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transi 

ortation 

T 

ulal 

Name  and  couiitiy 

Arrival 

nepar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

e(iuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

V 

I*  oreiffc 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Geo.  P.  .Miller: 
Australia 

Australian 
dollar. 

Franc 

.do...  . 

Feb.    23 

July    19 
July    2(i 
July    28 
July    29 
Sept.    3 
Feb.   23 
July    19 

Mar.      1 

July    25 
July    27 
July    29 
July   30 
Sept.  U 

6 

6 
2 
2 

1 

8 

44.54 

21,5.  3 

245 

200 

17-lh-O 

17-18-0 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
.50.00 
."^l.  00 
50.00 

267.  26 

1,294.20 

490.00 

400 

17-18-0 

143-9-4 

300.00 

300.00 
100.  00 
100.00 
.'*.  00 
400.00 

267.26 

1,294.20 
490 
400 
17-18-0 
143-9-4 
6,  349.  5 
3, 103. 9 

300  00 

Switzerland 

300  00 

100  (10 

Oennany 

Maj-k .. 

KM- 00 

.'ft  on 

Do    

..      do 

♦00,00 

Ouilder  ' ._ 

do' 

6, 349. 5 
3, 103. 9 

1, 754.  50 
856.03 

l,7-'4.  .'^l 

S.W-OS 

Tut;il    ...               .       ... 

3, 8t»  53 

Australian 
dollar. 

Feb.  23 

July    19 
July    2t) 
July    28 
July    29 
Feb.   23 
July    19 

Mar.     1 

July    25 
July    27 
July    29 
July   30 

R,  V.  Hlnes: 
Australia 

6 

6 
2 

1 

44- ,54-0 

21,5.3 
245 
200 

17.18 

5tl.  OO 

.W.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

267.26 

1,294.20 

490 

400 

17.18 

300.00 

300.00 
100.  00 

i(X).  00 

50.00 

267.26 

1,294.20 

490 

400 

17.18 

6, 349.  5 

3,103.9 

.3(10-00 

300-00 

do 

100.  00 

Mark ._ 

100.00 

60.00 

Ouilder  ' 

do  1 

6, 349. 5 
3, 103  9 

1,  754.  .50 
8.56.03 

1,754..M) 

i 

8.=*- 03 

1 

Total 

3, 460- .« 

Franc 

July    19 
July    19 

July    26 

I 

Jas.  (i.  Fulton'  Switzerland 

6 

215.3 

50.00 

1,294.05 

300.00 

'  3,'638.'2" 

837.79 

1,294.05 
3,038.2 

300-00 

Guilder' 

837-79 

^ 

Total 

l,137-:a 

Yen 

July     2 
July      8 
July     5 

July     4 
July     8 
July     8 

Carl  Albert: 

3 
1 
4 

18,000 
18,000 
194  15 

50.00 

50-  no 

50.00 

34,000 

18,  000 
770.6 

150.00 

60.00 

200.  (10 

64,000 
18,000 
776.6 

150,00 

do 

do 

50,C»1 

Philippines                        .  - 

Peso 

20(1. 00 

Total  

400.00 

Pound.. 

Franc     _.. 

Jan.    28 
Feb.     2 

Feb.     2 
Feb.   10 

E.Q,  na<l<lario- 

I'nited  Kingdom 

France 

6 

8 

17-17 
31,  250 

50.00 
50.00 

89-2-6 
250,000 

2.50  00 
400,00 

21-16-0 

26, 518 

107.9 

61-11 

42  43 

300-90 

110-8-6 

276,  518 

107.9 

311-11 
442  43 
3(1)-  »0 

Total 

1,054-44 

Vietnamese 

dollar. 
Tical_. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Franc 

July     4 

July     8 
July    10 

Oct.    30 

Nov.  23 
Nov.  28 

July     7 

July     9 
July    11 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  27 
Dec.     1 



Edw.  J.  (iurney: 
Vietnam 

4 

1 
1 

24 

5 
5 

5,900 

1,031.25 
2,000 

245 
1,2^9 
17-17 

50  00 

50,  00 
.50.00 

.W.  00 
M.  00 
.50.  00 

,5,600 

1,031-25 
2,000 

5,  WO 

5,  ■i^'il.  hO 

5(1-3-4 

47-46 

.50,  00 
50.00 

1,200,00 
201,81 
156.  04 

6,600 

1,031.25 

2,(X)0 

6,880 

5,  4,50.  56 

119-2-0 

47  46 

Thailand 

.50- 00 

T.iiwan 

.vi  m 

1,200  00 

Austria 

United  Kingdom... 

Schilling 

Pound 

243 
63-9-0 

9.44 

176-99 

211- .'.i 

333  03 

Total, 

1,891-74 

Gale  Schisler: 
\  let  nam  _  , 

Vietnamese 
dollar. 

Tical 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

July     4 

July     S 
July    10 

July     7 

July     9 
July    11 

4 

1 

1 

5,900 

1,031.25 

2,000 

50.00 

50.00 
.V).  00 

10,400 

1,031.25 
2,000 

88.14 

60.00 
50.00 

ir=r^==:^ 

10,400 

1,031  25 

2,000 

8S-14 

Thailand 

50-00 

Tain  an 

.Vl,  00 

Total   

i 

1,KS-  14 

Pound 

Jan.    10 
Jan.    13 

Jan.    12 
Jan.    16 

1 

r.  B.  Yeager: 

United  Kingdom 

2 
3 

17.18 
245 

.50.00 
•VX  00 

35.13 
730 

100.00 
149-00 

35.13 

730 

100-  00 

France 

Franc 

149- UO 

Total   

1 

249-  00 



. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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R' port  of  expenditure  of  foreign  rnrrennes  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorised  bv  H    Ref    1 1  ■■>    /9/S<«     )i<vl.  r.,        r 
^c^ence  and  Astronautics,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  hetueen  Jan' land  Dec   S^lJs-Con^^^^^^^        '""""""  "'' 


Date 


Name  and  countrv 


Name  of 
currency 


Per  diem  rate 


U.S.  dollar 


Total  amount  jier 
dieni 


Truiisponution 


Total 


-"••'  ■  ■!=■  ^  ^zz  'zv¥  szsi  Tf?  -s-  TF?"  £;s  tf? 

currency  currency  '  ' 


currency 


curreiicv 


R  .\   Carpenter 

?" ranee   

Germany 


Total 

.\-  Carstarptien: 

Spain.- 

France. . . . . .    

United  Kingdom- 


Total. 


F-  R.  Hammill,  Jr.: 
S[)ain. 

France  .    . .  _ 

United  Kingdom- 


Total- 


Earl.'  Cabell:  United  Kingdom, .. 
W-  H.  lioone:  United  Kingdom... 
C.  F.  Ducander:  United  King- 
dom. 
P-  A.  (ierardi:  United  Kingdom 
H.  A.  Gould:  United  Kingdom    . 


Peseta.. 
Franc. 
Pound . 
Mark  '. 


Pound.. 
-  -do... 
.  --do..- 
---.do.-- 
.-.-do..- 


Oct.  9  Oct 

Oct-  14  0(t 

Oct.  17  Oct 

Oct.  19    


Sept.    3  !  Sept.  11 

-do !...do 

..do I  -.do 


.-do., 
-do-. 


-.do- 
..do- 


1, 345. 27 


17-18-0 

17-18-0 
17-18-0 

17-18-0 
17-18-0 


50.00 

50.00 
.50.00 

.V)-00 
50-00 


143-9-4 

143-9-4 
143-9-1 

143-9-^ 
143-9-4 


400.00 
400.00 
400.00 


143-9-4 
143-9-4 
143-tM 


4W-rpo  ]4;i-&-4 

400-00    i _^.      143-9-4 


400.00 
400.00 
400.00 

400-00 

400  00 


'  Common  carrier  transrwrtation  expense  to  and  from  United  States. 
March  10,  1967. 


George  P    Miller. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  author, „d  bu  //.  he.^.  SO.S.  3d  sr.s.     S.9lh  Conn      Co 
^  e'^rans    AJTair.x,    (  .S.  House  of  Representatives,  expended  between  Jan.   1   and  Dec    Si".   W68 


y'ltuillfi    on 


Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  d  iem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Tniiisportation 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Arrival 


U.S.  dollar  US  dollar 

Depar-    Total    Foreign     equivalent  Foreign     equivalent 

ture        days  ■  currency       or  U.S,  currency       or  U  .< 

currency  currency 


U-S,  dollar  U.S- dollar 

loreipii     equivalent     Foreign     equivalent 


or  U,S- 
currencv 


currency 


or  U-S- 
currency 


Ft'LL  COMMITTEE 

Hon-  William  H.  Ayres: 

Ja|)an  .  _ 

Philippines  ..- 

Germany  (transportation 

only). 


^PO Nov.  27  !  Nov.  30 

Ppso 1  Nov.  30  !  Dec.     6 

Deut.sclic  mark.  I 


Don.  George  E.  Bro»Ti,  Jr.:  i  | 

Hong   Kong.    British    Crown      Hong  Kong  i  Dec      4 
„,*,""l™y-                                      i      dollar.  I 
Philipidncs :  Peso- 
Japan-. I  Yen 

Germany  (transportation  I  Deutsche  n)ark 

on  I  v  I .  I 

John  H.  Uolden- 

rjiililjpines..--      :   PesO--- I  N'qv    28 


Dec.     8 

Nov.  28  j   Dec.    4 
Dec.     8  i  Dec.  13 


18,000 
194.85 


Hong    Kong,    British    Crown 
Colony. 

Ja|)an 

Gennany  (transiwrtation 
nnly)- 
leila  \V-  <>sl)ome: 

Jai>an  

Philippines 
Hon-  Itiy  Roberts: 

I'liilipidnes -- 

llnnc    Kong,    British    Crown 
Colony. 

Japin 

(icrniany  (transportation only). 


Hong  Kong 
dollar.  j 

Yen.-       -_' 

Deutsche  marie.. 


Dec. 
Dec 


Dec. 
Dec. 


8     Dec.  13 


Yen.. 
Peso. 


JJuly 

-  IJuly 

I  July 


Total. 


Hon.  Teno  Roncalio: 
Taiwan 

Tluiiland 

Vicin:im- 
"on-  Olin  E.  Tcapiie- 


.    -   do -- 

Hong  Kong 
dollar.  j 

Yen  .-. __-l  Dec 

Deutsche  mark..  ^ 


Nov,  28 
Dec.     4 


July  41 
July  9/ 
..do 


Dec. 
I>ec. 


8     Dec,   13 


Japan 


New  Taiwan 
dolliu-- 

Baht- - 

Plaster 


Ven- 


Phil 


ippines 1   I'eso- 


July    11 

.    July    10 
July     6 


/July 

IJuly 
1  July 


287.  37 


194.85 
18,000 


194.  85 
287.37 

18,000 


18,000 
194.85 

194-  85 
2S7.  37 

18, 000 


,50.  00 

5(J.  00 


40,280  .«ni.89  I,',,  408 
1,363-55  350.00  254.90 
' 6,678,80 


50.00      1,436.85 


.50-00 
50.00 


50-  00 


974.  25 
108,000 


250-  00 


2.50.  no 

300-  00 


$42.  8ri  .55.  688 

t>5. 65  1.618.45 

1,  677.  67  6,  678-  80 

..- '  1,436.86 


136.31 


974-25 


50.00  :  1,436.85 
50.  00  '     108,  000 


-i  4,624.00 

! 

2.50.00!       136.31 


35.10 
i,  133;  83' 


1,110  56 

108.  000 
4,  524,  (Ki 


35-10      1,110- .56 


250-00    I- _...     1,436:85 

3i-in.  00   I 


50-  00  ; 

60.  00 


27,  000 
527.15 

974.25 
1,436.85 

50.00  t     108,000 


50.  00 
50.  00 


75-  00 
135-79  ' 


250-  00 
250.  00 


300.  00 


4,  524.  00  I 

('} 

'         (') 

136.  31 
6,911.00 


108,000- 

1,133.83  I  4,  ,524- 00 


(') 


27,000 
527.15 


35-10      1,110.56 
-.-j  1,436.85 

I    108,000 

1,732-08      6.911-00 


I.M-  69 

415-65 

1,  677.  67 


250.00 

285.10 

3 Oil.  00 
1,  133.83 


285.10 
250.00 

300.00 
1.133  83 


75.00 
135.  79 


285-  10 
250.  00 


300.00 
1,732.08 


60.00  I---- -!      3,072.68 


5.891.16 


Total - 


July  11 

July    10 
July     9 


July 
July 
.-.do.. 


2,000,00 

1,031.25 
5,  900.  00 

18,000 
194-  85 


8,963-8 


50-00 


1,000-00 


50-00      1,031-25 
50.  00  i23, 600-  00 


50.00 
50-00 


72,000 
970.75 


25-  00 


50-00 
200-00 


2riO-00 
250-  00 


(') 

{') 
(') 

(') 
(') 


(') 

(') 
(') 


(') 
0) 


1,000.00 

1,031.25 

23,  600  00 

72,000  I 
970  75  I 


25.00 


.50-00 
200-00 


200-00 
2.50.  00 


50  00 


'  Provided  by  Department  of  Defense. 


725-  00  '  - 


-00 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) RECAPITULATION  A 


Total. 


Imrrunl 


ft.  (iKi*    M 


February  28,  1967. 


- 9.688  84 

Olin  E.  Teagtte. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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Report  of  expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds    Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
f         J       '^  l,eiween  Jan.  1  ana  Dec.  SI,  lifoo 


Name  iind  cfnintry 


Martha  (Irillilhs: 

Aiistrin    . . 

^"ugosluvla.  __ 

Riiimmia 

Turkey 

Circe  ce 

Itiily. 

France 

Tnt;il 


Name  of 
currency 


Schilling 

Dinar 

Lei 

Lira    

Draehriia 

Lira — 

Franc 


Date 


Arrl-val   ]    Depar-     Total 
tiire        days 


Nov.  X 
Nov.  2S 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dw.  7 
Dec.  8 
Dec.   12 


Nov.  28 

1  )ec.  1 

Doc.  4 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  18 


Per  dlein  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


1,  2J'9 

PM 

4.W 

1,  .500 

31,  330 

245 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  VS. 

currency 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 


50.00 
K  m 
50. 110 
50.  (X) 
50,00 
50.  00 
50.00 


3,  SC7 

'  1,  S75 

'  1.  is« 

1.350 

3.  (XX) 

94,00<' 
S60 


150 
1.50 
1(« 
1,50 
100 
l.H) 
200 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


3.  220,  n 
1,615.04 
1,  HJO.  Ml 

193  33 
1,242,  hi 

3,s.  K44 
1.022.rJ 


1,000 


r.!!.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


125.  12 
1J9.  21 

13t;.  42 
21.4fi 
41.41 
02.  17 

208.72 


Total 


Foreipn 
currency 


724.  51 


7,  fl»<7, 11 

3,  400.  M 
2.  SOK.  tiO 
1,  543,  33 

4,  242,  hi 
132.  (<+4 

2.002.73 


U.S.dollir 

equiviileiit 

or  IS, 

currency 


,275  12 
279.  21 
23ii.  42 
171  4B 
141  41 
212. 17 
40h,  72 


1, 724,  51 


I  Heluiuled  ir25  dinars  {%IC). 
Forcisn  currency  kl'-S-  dollar  equivalent) 


»  Refunded  .'.SC.  ,'0  lei  ($49,37). 
RECAI'ITULATION" 


Amonnt 
1,  724  '1 


March  1.  1967. 

Report  of  eipenditur,  offonign  cnrrenries  and  appropriated  furuls9lh  mctting.  • 
'^         .'A-  Jan.  1  and  Dtc.  SI,  I'J'i' 


W.  D,  Mills, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


led  finuls,  9th  rneding.  Canada-United  Stales  Interparliamentary  Group,  between 

6 


Name  of 
currency 

IxidRinK 

Meals 

Transportation       j         Miscellaneous                        Total 

Name  and  wmntry 

Fon>irn 
currency 

US,  dolhir 

eiiui^'aleiit 

or  IS, 

curreiicy 

Foreicn 
currency  , 

I',.'!,  dollar 
c<niiv;ile[it  1   Foreicn 
or  I'S,     '  currency 
currency    j 

r,S,  dollar                     ir,S,  dollar. 
e(iuivaleut     Foreipn     eriuiiaient  i  Foreign 
or  l',S,       currency'     or  I'S,     '  ciurency 
currency                      |    currency    | 

r,s.  doiUiT 

equivalent 

or  r,s. 

currency 

ITon.     Harold    T,    John.-on;     X'nited 

States. 
Hon,  lornehus  F..  (.ialla^■ller    I  nited 

States. 

Hon,  James  Kee    T'nited  States      

Hon  John  J,  Duncan    L  nited  StjUe.s . . 
Hon.     Kol«rt    T.    Stallord:     Lmted 

States. 
Alt*rt  C.  F.  Westphal    lulled  .Slates.. 
Mary  Louise  (>  Urieu:  Inited  Stales... 
Delegation  eipentes 

30,03 

31,93 

29  R7 
lfi,4*l 
13.30 

19.57 
16.25 

5  40 

1 

35,  43 

31,93 

do 

do 

do 

..   .do. 

do - 

2.78 
4.38 

0,00 
""  4.' 409,' 89' 

32,  f^ 
17  14 
13,39 

23,9.5 

10.  2," 

4.  409.  S9 

. 

Total 

157,52  1 

12.56 

4,410,55' 1        4,5»0,63 

1                    1 

RECAPITILATIOM 


Appropriated  funds;  I'ut'lic  Law  !>042. 


4,  .5'>n,  (i 


Cornelius  E,  Gallaohui, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Hoiw^c  Delegation,  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

Report  of  e.pend,ture  of  foreign  currencies  and  e^ppropriated  furuls,  Houxcof  Re presentat a es  Delegation.   Mexico-United  Stales  Int,r. 
^  ■  parliamentary  Croup,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  IJtb  ■  ^ 


Harris  11    Mel  Niwci:,  Jr... 

James  (',  Wnpht,  Jr 

Harold  T    Johnson 

Ronald  Hro<iks  Canieriin. 

Edward  J    Derwinski 

F,  Brailford  Morse .., 

Janies  Harvey 

Chester  L,  Mize 

Albert  V    F,  Westphal 

Helen  I..  HaslKi^ien 

Delecation  eil)enses 


Name  of 
currency 


Total. 


Dollar 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

do 

do 


LodftinR 


F(.'rei>rn 
currency 


U.R.  dollar 
etiuivalent 

or  IS. 

cumruy 


1,53,  (Ih 
9s,  ,s,K 

9h,  Hh 

9S,  !>« 

«h,  hH 
9)*  SS 
9H.  HX 
ff7,9S 
67,98 


882,  32 


Meals 


Fdreit-Ti 
currency 


I', 8,  dollar 

e'juivulent 

or  l",S, 

currency 


72.  57 
40,  90 
55,  4,s 
hi.  W5 

4<>'i4 
40,  30 
30.54 
13,  « 
11.63 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Ki.reipn 
currency 


U,S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I  ,S, 

currency 


Forelirn 
currency 


398.  67 


15,40    

ioti,  39  j 

"is's-i  L!! 

i:».5,  .511  I 

99,49  I 

9,  .50  ' 

8,60  j.... 


44t<,  26 


r,S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreipn 
currency 


2,00 

"".'63' 

20,  Ifi 

4,50 

16,53 


34,  ,55 

7,9h 
9,  552,  54 


9, 639.  61 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


243,  05 

139,  7S 

154,99 

310,  49 

4  ,10 

175, 17 

2Wi,  74 

2,i5,  iJ 

125,  tJS 

9f'.  19 

9,  ,55.2,  .54 


ll,3(i»,Tti 


RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds.   Public  Law  86-420.. 


Ammiiit 

ll,3&h,  76 


Robert  N.  C,  Nix, 
Chairman,  House  of  Representatives  Delegation, 
Mexico-Vnited  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 
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Report  of  expendtture  of  foreign  currennes  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  551,  1st  sess  ,  88th  Cong     Hou^e  Deleuatwn 
tohATOParhamentarwns'  Conference,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31    1966  ^'"^°^'°'' 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Transjxjrtatiou 


Total 


Arrival 


Depar-     Total    Foreign 
ture      j  days  ,  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U,S. 

currency 


Wavnie  L,  Hays: 

England 

France 

Belpium 

France. 

England 

France 

Italy.. ;;;;: 

(ierniany. . 

Km;Iand '__ 

I.  -Mendel  Rivers: 

France 

Italy. _ ['_'_ 

I'ortugal 

Charles  E,  Chamberlain: 

France 

.Spain "^"^ 

Portugal ."../.. 

Ijeslie  C,  Arends: 
France 

Italy ."II."";;;"; 

tiermany 

England 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.: 

F'rance 

Do 

William  H.  Bates: 
France.. 

Italy ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

(Jermany ' 

England ;" 

Paul  Findley: 
England 

Do ;;;;  " 

France 

tiermany '  " 

France 

Italy 

Philip  B.  BilUngs: 
Turkey 

Do ...;;;;;;;;;' 

France 

Italy _ ;  ;;;; 

•  ierraany... 
Philip  B,  Billings:  England 
E.  J,  Litten: 

France 

Italy ;;;;;;;;; 

(iermany 

England 

P.  E,  Peak:  

Prance 

Italy ;;;;;;;;;; 

Cremiany ;;;" 

England... 
Hon,  Frank  M.  Clark: 

France 

Italy "'"■ 

Hon,  Winfleld  K.  Denton: 

France... 

Italy.... _;;;■; 

•  iermany ;;;; 

England ;;'" 

Delegation  expense: 

Ollice  space  and  expense: 
France. 

Transportation:  France 

N.^TO  luncheon:  France... 
Ollicial  representation:  France 

Transportation:  Italy... 

Olhcial  representation:  Itaiy 
Transportation:  Germany.. 
Tran,sportation :  England 
Ollicial   representation:    Eng- 
land. 


Pound I  Feb,   25 

Eranc I  Mar.    1 

do I  Mar,    3 

' do f  May  10 

j  Ouilder 

I  Pound May  13 

I  Franc Nov,  11 

Lira Nov,  19 

Deutsche  mark.'  Nov,  22 
Pound I   Nov,  25 


Feb,  28 

Mar,  2 

Mar,  4 

May  13 

M'a"y"i5' 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 
Nov,  25 
Nov,  30 


4  ;  17-18-2 

2  !  245,00 

2  I  2,  500.  00 

3  j  245.00 


17-18-2 

245,  00 

31,  250,  00 

I       199. 00 

17-18-2 


50,00 
50,  00 
50,00 
50.00 

".woo" 

50,  00 
50,  00 
50,00 
50.00 


U,S,  dollar  :  U,S,doUar 

Foreign     equivalent     Foreign  ,  eqmvalent 
currency       or  U,S.     !  currency       or  U,S, 
currency  currency 


U,S,  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency       or  US 

currentv 


71-8-5 

490,  00 

5,  (M.W.  00 

735.00 

"jj^iti" 

1,960,  00 

93,  75<l,  no 

697,  00 

107-9-2 


Franc  ., 

Lira 

Escudo. 

Franc  .. 

Peseta.  . 
Escudo. 


N'ov,  11  '  Nov,  19 
Nov,  19  I  Nov,  21 
Nov,  22      Nov,  23 

Nov.  11  Nov.  19 
Nov.  19  Nov.  22 
Nov.  22  ;  Nov,  23 

Franc Nov,  11   !  Nov,  19 

Lira Nov.  19  |  .Nov,  22 

Deutsche  mark.  Nov,  22  I  Nov,  25 

Found Nov,  25  :  Nov,  30 

-. May         I  May 

!   Nov.  15     Nov.  15 

Franc Nov.  11  !  Nov,  19 

Lira Nov,  19     Nov,  22 

Deutsche  mark..  I   Nov,  22      Nov,  25 
Found. .;  Nov,  25     Nov,  30 


8  !  245,00 
3    31,  260.  00 

2  .  1,  436.  50 

8  j       245.00 

3  I  2,  9t)5,  at 
1      1,436.50 

8  1  245,  00 
3  31,  250,  00 
3  I  199.  00 
6        17-18-2 


,.  .do    

fiuilder 

Franc... 

French  franc. 

Franc 

Lira 


.1  May     7  ,  May     8 

.  .--do !--.do    .. 

.     May      8  {  May    10 

.1  May    10  '  May    n 

.(  Nov,  11  !  Nov.  19 

Nov.  19     Nov.  22 


245,00 
31.  250  I 
199,00  I 
17-18-2 

13-8-0 


60,00  1,960,  Of) 
60,00  93,750.00 
50,  00     2,  873.  00 

50,  00  j  1,  960.  00 
50,  00  '  8,  895.  00 
50,  00      1,  436.  50 

50,  00  '  1,  960.  00 

50,00  93,750,00 

50,  00  597,  t»i 

50, 00  107-9-2 


.50,00  1,960,00 

.50,  00  I  93,  750 

50,  00  I  597,  00 

50,00  '  107-9-2 


147-2-5 
1, 141.  40 

i,'7i5;b6" 

2,826,38 
179-0-8 


37.51 


13-8-0 


200,  00 
100,00 
100,  00 
150.00 

"i,ia"('x)' 

4(«l,  00 
150,00 
150,  00 
300,  00 


4f«,  00 

150,00    ...    . 
100,  00     3,  075,  oil 


400.00 
150.00 
50,00 

400,  00 
150,  00 
150.  00 
300  00 


400,00 
150,00 
150,00 
300,00 

37,51 


411,97 
23i94 


1, 129.  48 
soil  23' 


I 


106.88 


218-10-10 

1,631.40 

5,000. 

,  2,460,00 

2,  826.  38 

232-14-9 

1,960,  00 

93,  750,  00 

597,  00 

107-9-2 

1,960,00 

93,  750,  00 

5,948.00 

1,960,00 

8.  895,  00 
1,  43b.  50 

'  1,960,00 

93,  750, 

697,  00 

107-9-2 


1,960,00 
93.750 
697,00  I 
107-9-2  j 


611.97 
332  94 

iim.  00 

1,  279.  48 

65i;23 
41X1.  OO 
150.00 
150,00 
300.00 

400.00 
150.00 
206.88 

400,00 

15h,  00 
50,  00 

400.00 
150,  00 

ly..  in 

300  00 
0) 

(') 


-.-.do 

Deutsche  mark. 

Franc 

Lira 

DcuUschemark. 
Pound 

Franc 

Lira ;; 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Pound 


Franc 

Lira 

Deutsche  mark. 
Pound 


Franc - 
Lira... 


Franc 

Lira ...; 

Deutsche  mark. 
Pound 


July   10 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  II 
Nov,  19 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  19 
Nov,  22 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  19 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  19 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 


Franc. 


July    13 

Nov,  19 
•N'ov,  22 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 
-Nov.  25 
Nov.  30 

Nov,  19 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  22 

Nov.  19 
.Nov.  22 
-Nov.  25 
Nov.  30 


...do 

....do 

.   .do 

Lira 

.     .do 

Deutsche  mark 

Pound 

.--.do 


Total. 


245.00 
245.  00 
245.00 
31,250 

450.00 

"245; 66' 

31,250 

199.00 

17. 18.  2 

245,00 
31,250, 

199,00 
17.18,2 

245,00 
31,250, 

199.00 
17.18.2 

245,00 
31,250. 

246,00 
31,260. 

199,00 
17. 18.  2 


50,  00  1  490,  00 

50.00  !  245,00 

50,00  I  1,960,00 

50,  00  I  93,  750 

50.  00  I  1,  350,  00 


50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50.00 

50,  00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 

50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
60.00 

50,00 
60.00 

50.00 
60.00 
60,00 
50.00 


1,960,00 

93,750 

597,  00 

107,  9,  2 

1,960, 
93,  750, 

697,00 
107,  9,  2 

1960,00 

93,  750, 

697,00 

107,  9.  2 

L  960,  00 
93,750. 

1960,00 

93,760. 

697.00 

107.  9.  2 


100,00 

50,00 

400,00 

150,00 

150,00 

"466; 66' 

1,50,00 
150,00 
300,00 

400,00 
I5t.1,  00 
150,00 
300,00 

400,00 
150,00 
150,00 
300,00 

400,00 
160.00 

400.00 
150.00 
150.00 
300,00 


7-10-0 
3,  039,  00 


21.00 
839,73 


68,600 


4,697,20 


93,91 


1, 169.  92 


20-18-0 

3,039.00 

490.00 

245.  00 

L  960,  00 

152,350 

1,350,00 

i,966;66 

93.750 

697.00 

107.  9,  2 

1960,00 

93,  750. 

597.00 

107.  9,  2 

1960,00 

93,  760. 

597,00 

107.  9.  2 

1,960,00 

I     93, 750. 

'     1960,00 

93,  750. 

697.00 

107.  9.  2 

555144 

245.00 

7tXI.  00 

4,950,00 

443.043 

419,309 

398,00 

177,5.6 

198.10.3 


400 

00 

150,00 

I.W  00 

300 

00 

,5S 

51 

R;i9 

7,S 

100 

(X) 

.50,00 

4ai 

00 

243 

91 

10,387,51 


'  Bee  report  of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


150,00 
1,  169  92 
400,00 
150,00 
L50.  00 
300,00 

400,00 
150,00 
1 50,  (XI 
300.00 

400.00 
150.00 
150,  tX) 
300,00 

400.00 
150,  00 

4^10,00 
150,00 
15(5,  [10 
300,00 

1,133,56 

50.00 
142  s: 

l,oin  20 

692  K 
670.99 
100.  00 
491"  35 
555  83 


4,507.06  I I       19,747,24 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalents RECAPITULATION  Amount 

19,  747  24 

Watke  L,  Hats, 

Chairman. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  Interparliamentary  Union,  United  States  Group, 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  19dt> 


Kame  and  country 


Nftme  of 
currency 


I>o(lBinR 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


,  U.S.  JoUar  I  U.S.  dolUir 

FiiniKn  I  equivftli-nt     Foreign     equiviilent     Foreijm 
currency  I     or  I' 9.       currency       or  U.S.       currency 
'.    currency    |  currency 


U.F.  dollar 
ccjuivalent  I   Foreiini 

or  U.S.     I  currency 

currency    [ 


U.S.  dollar  '  I  US  <lolU 

e'luiviilent      Forcipn     c(juiv;ileut 

or  U.S.       currency       or  U.S. 

currency    j  ,    currency 


Alexiuider  Pirnie: 

Ututed  States 

New  Zealand^ 

Aiislr:ilia 

Jord.ui 

Iran     - 

E.  Ros.-;  .Vdftir; 

United  States 

New  Zealtind 

Austr:ilia   

Eniilio  Q.  Daddario: 

Unitc<l  St.ites... 

New  Zealand- 

Australia  — — - 

United  States— Iran.- 

I.eliiinon— 

Jordan 

Irin      .    .       - — 

Edw;ird  J    Derwiiiskl: 

Uiilled  St:ites 

New  Zealand 

Auslr  :ili» 

I^'hinon 

Jordan — 

Taul  I'.  Jones: 

United  States 

New  Z«'lund 

Australia 

Robert  .Mc.C'lory: 

Inited  States 

New  Zealand 

Auslr.ilia 

Letiaiion 

Jordan 

Iran . 

John  S    Monagan: 

Lehanoa — • 

Jordan ---I 

F.  Br;idf(inl  Morsa:  | 

Lebanon i 

Jordan | 

Iran ( 

Lucie  n  .N'edil:  | 

Lehanon i 

Jordan. 

W.  R    rniie.'.; I 

Inited  States , 

New  Zealand.. ; 

Austr^Uia 

Lel»:wioit 

Jorilan i 

JlmWni'hf* 

I.el'.iiion - ) 

Jordan i 

Iran. 

Charles  Zinn- 

I'nited  States. I 

New  Zealand 1 

Au-itndia 

Lebanon j 

Jordan 

Iran 


Dollar.. 
Pound. 
DjDllar.. 
Pound. 
Dinar... 
Rial.... 


Dollar., 
round - 
Dollar.. 

Dollar  . 
I'ouml. 
Dollar.. 
.do 


Pound 

Dinar.. 

Rial... 


DoUar 

Found 

Dollar 

Dollar-pound. 

Dinar 

Rial 


1B-1(M) 
6fi.  00 
61.00 

fi.  i;in 
29,  (iiA.  UJ 


lO-lO-fl 
S8.00 


16-10-0 
S8.00 


42.00 

3.  S20 

10, 430  00 


16-10-0 
80.00 
57.  15 
3.  Si* 

1,731.00 


Dollar.. 
Pound., 
DoUar.. 


Dollar.. 
Pound. 
Dollar.. 
Pound. 
Dinar. 


16-10-0 
W.0O 


16-10-0 
58.00 
81.00 
4,K40 
Rial 10,382.1)0 


Pound. 
Dinar.. 
Rial.... 


51.00 
4.»<'I0 
10,35iW> 


Pound 61.00 

Dinar 4.S40 

Rial 10,362.UO 


Pound 

l)in:ir 

Rial 


Dollar- 
Pound. 
Dolhir.. 
Pound. 
Dinar.. 
Rial.... 


Pound 

Dinar 

Rial- 


Dollar.. 
Pound. 
do.. 


do. 

I>inar. 
Rial.... 


Total. 


51.00 

4.84f) 

10,352.00 


16-10-0 

52.  00 

51.00 

4.84(1 

7,882.00 

61.00 

4.840 

10,352.00 


16-10-0 

10.00 

61.00 

4.  B4(l 

10. 362.  W) 


82.00 
47.  la 
74.01 
Iti.  00 

IT.  2H 

ays  f)i 

5S.  76 
47  19 
65.03 

58.70 
47.19 
65.03 


13.20 

9.85 

139  18 

58.76 
47.19 
56.05 
17.90 
9.86 
156.60 

88.76 
47.19 
65.03 

58.76 
47.19 
65. 03 
16.00 
13.55 
138.  U2 

16.00 

13.55 

138.02 


2-3-6 
31.28 


2.070 
1,215  00 


2-15-6 
43.30 


»-5-C 
19.90 


3,936  00 


6-16-8 
32.20 


1, 709. 00 


6-0-0 
31.85 


1-14-6 

25. 26 

6.60 

3,040 

3,712.00 


a  49 

6  21 

36.02 


5.80 
16.20 

35.90 
10  79 
48.53 

39.76 
23.66 
22.31 


52.48 

46.66 
16.65 
36.08 


22.79 
28.41 

i4.;«) 

38.63 

30.47 
4.92 

28.32 
1.67 
8.52 

40.50 


1. 355 

3,  478. 00 


16.00  5.05 

13.65  I         8.740 

138. 02  I  8, 188.  00 

16.00  I 

13.55  I         4.3tiO 
138.02  !  6,106.00 


56.  B8 
47.19 
58.29 
16.00 
13.  M 
101.23 


4-fl 
13. 25 
17.;«t 

1.  .MO 
695.1111 


3.80 
46.37 

1.50 

10.50 

100.17 


779.85 


9.55 
6  15 


3, 75a  00 


8.34 


160 


6.05 
2,'9».06 


129.70 


8.05 


...'  3,080.00 


1.00 

IH-UMl 

in.  76        lOiv  80 

1.60  67  15 

8.  GMI 
34,  629.  00 


60.00 

11.00 

3.73 

1.20 

"l  SO 


20-5^11 
104.64 


24-15-<i 
8Z50 


47.05 

a  s.'o 

39.33  il7,'i^5.M 


6.00 

'i'ii" 


22-6-ti 

85.25 

87.16 

3.620 

42.06    16,520.00 


.10 


16.  on  16. 55 

13.55  1.870 

138.02      6.007.00 


58.76 
47.19 
66. 05 
16.00 
13.55 
138.02 


6-3-0 
22.46 
61.55 

2.  'JfiS 
7.366.00 


12.25 
68.06 

10.39 

.56 

14.  H4 

6  45 

4.33 

9.27 

8.17 

6  25 

66.75 

27.18 
17.58 
26.19 
16.17 
6.35 
98.20 


21-10-0 
89.95 


3.66 
6.15 


5,763.00 

6.15 

.265 

1,085.00 

7.15 


.11 

13.40 

I       18-4-6 

4.09  86.92 

1.90  <>2.75 

I         7.S80 

7&85    19,827.00 

i 

1.90  I         57.15 

.  75  6.  4ii<l 

14.45    14,915.00 

1.90 


3,264.87 


1, 190. 40 


2,680.00  I 

6.15 
2,'636.66" 


62.20 

8.580 
35.73  ,21,220.00 


1.90  I         67.15 
35.00    LS,  087.00 


1.30 
6.40 


1,600.00 
6.18 

i.'moo 


16-14-0 

1 .  4.'i  «i.  .'>5 

1.  90  •         74.  70 
6.380 
8,287.00 


ao.oo 

1.90 


73.70 
6.710 
16.26    16,679.00 


1.65 
6.15 


1,880.00 


.25  1... 

I  22-1;M) 
1.85  i  74.10 
1.90  j       108.70 

I         7.106 

24.80    19.578.00 


909.66 


435. 34 


61.49 

.W  411 

119.  7S 

17  yi) 

461.  72 

105  66 

;.r  ys 

117  J9 


70,  S5 

\>2  50 

77y.  )>,i 

14.  70 

y,s5 
2;iu  ya 

111.42 

U)  s4 
W.  55 

147.  tiO 
9.S6 

221.45 

S4.17 
61  4« 

102. 63 
5.'.  11 
97.44 

ly.  57 

■.'•.'.  1 1" 

21V1.37 

17.90 

Is.  ID 

198.84 

19.40 

■J4. 05 

28J.W 

17,90 

':5,  (Hi 

241.14 

67.07 

47.75 
74.  6H 

■.':i .'(.'; 

IT.^S 

13ii.  50 

2S  n: 

i«  -.11 
Zii.i).; 

86  14 

64,:: 

Mi,  1(1 

34,  o: 

19,  Mil 

2iiI,"J 

5.790.16 


RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds:  22  US  C.A.  276. 


Amount 
.  5,7'XI.16 


AlJrXANOEB   PiBMTE, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  additional  loans 
for  recreational  enterprises,  to  increase  the 
annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  place  on  a  self-supporting  basis 


the  special  benefit  portion  of  cotton  class- 
ing, tobocco  inspection,  grain  Inspection, 
warehouse  inspection  and  licensing,  and  re- 
lated services;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  payment  by  handler  as- 
sessments of  part  of  the  administration  costs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corp..  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  corporation  for  the  calendar 
year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 404(b)  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


552.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  re- 
cently Issued  publication  entitled  "Statlsucs 
of  Electric  UtUlties  In  the  United  States, 
1965,"  privately  owned;  to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

553.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propc^ed 
legislation  to  amend  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing  In 
the  vear  1975  and  every  10  years  thereafter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  amending  H.R.  3647.  as 
amended,  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1968;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  743.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1950, 
authorlelng  the  Sacramento  Valley  irriga- 
tion canals,  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia, In  order  to  Increase  the  capacity  of 
certain  project  features  for  future  Irriga- 
tion of  additional  lands  (Rept.  No.  133). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  7501.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  144).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJ.  Bee.  428.  Joint  resolution  to 
support  the  other  American  Republics  In  a 
historic  new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  145).  lie- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6446,  A  bUl  for  the  re- 
lief of  Robert  M.  GlUcey,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  143) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.a.  1596.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Demetrioe  Konstantinos  Georgaras 
(also  known  u  James  K.  Georgaras)-  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  184) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KILBEHG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HM.  1629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  BAlala  Stein  and  her  two  minor  chil- 
dren (Rept.  No.  135).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1630.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Rose  Mlnutillo  (Rept.  No.  136) .  He- 
Xerred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:   Committee  on 
the   Judiciary.     HM.    1670.     A   bill    for   the 
relief  of  Dr.  George  H.  Edler  (Rept.  No.  137) 
Referred    to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3717.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Rlchwlne;  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No.  138).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wbole  House. 

Mr.  MESKTLL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl,  4064,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Agnes  C.  Stowe;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No^  139) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:    Committee  on  the  Judl- 
^ary.     KB.  4949,     A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Pyget    Sound    Plywood,    Inc.,    of    Tacoma 
wash.;    with    amendment    (Rept.    No.    I40) 
Referred    to    the    Committee   of    the   Whole 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.    H.R.  5970.    A  bill  for  the  re- 
"er  of  Pedro  Irlzarry  Guldo  (Rept.  No.  141) 
Keferred   to   the   Committee    of    the   Whole 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
n.f  ."I'f'*'^-  Hll.  6445.  A  bin  Tor  the  re- 
lief Of  Dlno  J.  Caterlnl  (Rept.  No.  142).    Be- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7446.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BERRY: 

H.R.  7447.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  making  loans 
for  the  acquisition  and  Improvement  of 
farms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  7448.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
mutual  and  self-help  housing  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  7449.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic  War   Veterans   of   the   United   States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  7450.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
transport  or  receive,  with  intent  of  commit- 
ting a  felony,  a  firearm  or  other  lethal  weapon 
In   Interstate   or   foreign   commerce;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  7451.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  212  and 
213  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  7452.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little   Scholars,   Inc.;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  s\irvlvors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits  for  ad- 
ditional categories  of  individuals,  to  provide 
health  Insurance  to  the  disabled,  to  Improve 
the  public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relaUng  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chU- 
dren,  to  revise  the  Income  tax  treatment 
of  the  aged,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  7454.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  7455.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  7456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
II.R.  7457.  A   bill   to   amend   the   National 
iTrearms  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  7458.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the   is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  nUnoU  Sesqulcentennlal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO; 

H.R.  7459,  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

TJnlted  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 

rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 

and  their  wldowa.  to  provide  additional  re- 


adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,   1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Afialrs 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  7460.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  R.  7461.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tions   against    Importing,    transporting     and 
mailing  in   the  U.S.   maUs   articles   for   pre- 
venting conception,  and  advertisements  with 
respect  to  such  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  BATTIN: 
H.R.  7462.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  American  Indians;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  7463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
veterans  suffering  certain  terminal  illnesses 
shall  be  rated  as  totallv  disabled  for  pur- 
poses of  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  7464.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7465.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  7466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  or  receive,  with  Intent  of 
committing  a  felony,  a  firearm  or  other  lethal 
weapon  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  7467.  A   bill   to   amend   the   National 
Firearms  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  7468.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  producte,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  7469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
UiUted    States   Code   to   provide   that   travel 
allowances  paid  to  veterans  traveling  to  and 
from  Veterans'  Administration  faculties  shall 
In  no  event  be  less  than  those  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  traveling 
on    official    business;    to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HM.  7470.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  ixnder  the  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
B.M.  7471.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics   Act   so   as   to   clarify   certain   provi- 
sions of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  7472.  A  bin  to  amend  section  48  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  cer- 
tain aircraft  operated  under  contract  with 
the  United  States  to  qualify  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HM.  7473.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttie  District  ol 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  ol 
1947  to  impose  a  tax  on  wages  earned  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  nonresidents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.H.  7474.  A  blU  to  authorl2«  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
loans  for  the  provision  of  lu-gently  needed 
nursing  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cuirency. 
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By  Mr    MORTON: 

H.R.  7476.  A  bill  to  encourage  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

By    Mr.    PATMAN: 

H.R.  7476.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr.    QUTE: 

H.R.  7477  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove Federal  programs  of  assistance  for 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  edu- 
cation by  combining  and  extending  authori- 
zations, by  providing  for  effective  State  ad- 
ministration, and  by  authorizing  a  flexible 
program  of  grants  on  a  continuing  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr     QUILLEN ; 

H  R.  7478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 

H.R.  7479.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
dairy  import  regulation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7480.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.      TEAGUE     of     Texas      (by 
request  i  : 

H.R.  7481.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
costs  in  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   WALKER: 

H.R.  7482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    WHITENER: 

H.R.  7483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  7484.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  In  international  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  7485.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  in  international  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H  R.  7486.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  In  international  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H  R  7487.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  in  International  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   ZABLOCKI: 

H  R.  7488.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  in  International  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affaira, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affatrs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HR.  7489.  A   bill   to  promote  private  U.S. 


participation  In  International  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  7490.  A  bin  to  promote  private  VS. 
participation  in  International  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  7491.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  in  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  r.mounts  otherwise  paid  as  edu- 
cational expenses  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H  R.  7492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the    Insurance   system   established   by   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H  R.  7493.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to    provide   a    credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  cer- 
tain  expenses   of   higher   education:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H  R.  7494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr    HOLLAND: 
H  R.  7495.  A     bill     to     amend     the     Older 
Americans  Act  of   1965  so  as   to  extend   its 
provisions:   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HR.  7496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H  R.  7497.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   with   respect   to   the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment  corporations;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R.  7498.  A   bill   to   amend   section    13   of 
the     Federal     Deposit     Insurance     Act,     as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1823);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  R.  7499.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  7500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7501.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
pvirposes. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Comjnlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  Presidential  proclamation  calling  for  public 
observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  Into  World  War 
I;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  exclude  certain  Individuals 
from  being  seated  therein;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.451.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,   1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 

H.J.  Res.  452.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  SnUth;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  review  the  Federal  Income 
tax  structure  and  recommend  revisions  to  re- 
distribute the  burden  of  taxes  so  as  to  remove 
Inequities  adversely  affecting  the  middle-In- 
come family  In  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  455.   Joint   resolution   to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  CJommittee  of  1,500  addition- 
al copies  of  volumes  1,  2,  and  3,  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  entitled  "Federal  Programs  for 
the  Development  of  Human  Resources";  to 
the   Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  1,500  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration, 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.  Res.  399.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Arturo  Toscaninl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

72.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to 
the  release  of  funds  allotted  to  the  States 
for  the  Federal  aid  highway  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

73.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  cutback  of  Federal  highway  funds 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

74.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  payments  to  domestic  gold 
producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

75.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Homestead  National 
Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

76.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  relaUve  to  reviewing  the  pol- 
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icles  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public   Works. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  relative  to  funding  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

78.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  Federal 
aid  highway  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

79.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation of  various  depredatory  birds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  Cow- 
pens  National  Battlefield  In  South  Carolina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

82.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  Issuance 
of  an  airmail  stamp  commemorating  the  In- 
auguration of  scheduled  contract  airmail 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  the  membership  of  the  Colvllle  Indian 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HR.  7S0a.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR : 
H.R.  7503.  A   bill    for   the   reUef   of  Wong 
Men  Chi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
HM.  7504.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Mazzola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H-R.  7505.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Mazzola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  7506.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arcadlo 
C.  Ocbo  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Elisa  M.  Ocbo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON   of   California: 
H.R.  7507.   A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maxclano 

H.  Hlbl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request): 
H.R.  7508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena. 
Uldarico,  Jr.,  Maria  Elena,  Regis,  Ervln,  and 
Maria  Celeste  Blando;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  7509.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Pj-ung 

Ok  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7510.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Onaflno 

Spadafino  and  Maria  Bozzl  Spadafino;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS: 
H.R.  7511.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Pine 
Hall  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  7512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 

Dickson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

H.R.  7513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  DLna 

Kottwltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN : 
H.R.  7514.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Shlen, 
liu  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  7515.  A   bin   to  authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH : 
H.R.  7516.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Song  Sin 
Talk  and  Song  Hyung  Ho;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Yo- 
Bhlko  Tsukagoshl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R   7518.   A  bill  for  tJie  relief  of  Miss  Lydla 
M.  Rahman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  7519.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Mannino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  7520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tae  Sup 
Yoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

48.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Greg.,  relative  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  monument  at  Chllhcothe, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  Ernest  Lee  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Md..  relative  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ja^e  Eraest  £.  Patterson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  mssouKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1967 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  this  body  work  faithfully 
and  long  and  receive  from  time  to  time 
the  glow  of  public  recog^iition.  Too  of- 
ten, I  think,  we  lose  sight  of  the  hard- 
working men,  women,  and  public  oflB- 
cials  at  the  local  level  who  actually  make 
our  Nation's  laws  and  programs  operate. 

Such  a  man  is  Ernest  E.  Patterson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  whose  long  career 
of  devoted  public  service  includes  the 
positions  of  coimty  sheriff,  penitentiary 
guard,  and  municipal  judge.  Because  of 
his  health,  he  has  recently  resigned  his 
position  of  city  judge  and  received  rec- 
ognition of  the  city  council  of  Bowling 
Green,  Mo.,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
his  community.  The  resolution  states  as 
follows: 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  expresses  to  the 
said  Judge  E.  E.  Patterson  Its  devotion  and 
respect  and  deep  appreciation  for  the  fine 
Job  that  he  has  done  In  serving  the  city  of 
Bowling  Green  as  the  police  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court;  and  the  said  Board  of  Al- 
dermen desires  to  wish  to  Judge  Patterson 
Its  hopes  for  a  speedy  and  prompt  recovery; 
and  further  desires  to  notify  the  public  In 
general  ol  the  admiration  and  respect  held 


by  the  officials  of  the  city  of  Bowling  Green 
for  Judge  Earnest  E.  Patterson. 

I  call  attention  to  this  tribute  not  only 
because  it  refers  to  Judge  Patterson  per- 
sonally, but  because  he  is  a  symbol  of 
the  countless  men  and  women  in  public 
life  throughout  our  Nation  without  whose 
faithful  and  often  unrecognized  service 
our  Government  could  not  continue. 


Repretentatiye  Lipscomb  Exposes  Trade 
With  Red  Fallacies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Report  of  the  American 
Security  Council  for  March  13th  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  an  essay  by  our  col- 
league from  California,  Glen  Lipscomb. 
Representative  Lipscomb  ably  demon- 
strates the  fallacies  of  administration 
policies  calling  for  trading  with  the  Reds. 
His  excellent  and  penetrating  analysis 
follows: 

Trade  With  Reds  Will  Not  But  Their 

PaiENDSHIP 

(By  Rep.  Glen  Lipscomb) 
The  "trade  with  the  East"  campaign  waged 
by  the  current  administration  In  fairly  low 


key  during  the  early  part  of  1966  entered  a 
new  and  vigorous  phase  with  the  announce- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
October  7,  1966.  that  not  only  would  con- 
trols be  weakened,  but  that  the  stepped-up 
trade  would  be  financed  through  the  Export- 
Imp>ort  Bank,  a  taxpayer-flnaxiced  Institu- 
tion. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  significant  statement*  In  supp>ort 
of  Increased  East-West  trade  by  Euch  top- 
ranking  members  of  our  State  Department  as 
Averell  Harriman,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Eugene  B.  Rostow,  and  Poy  D.  Kohler.  The 
arguments  they  have  advanced  have  been  to 
the  effect  that  by  expanding  trade  with  the 
East  we  may  solve  some  of  the  problems  di- 
viding our  two  worlds  and  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  an  eventual  reduction 
In  the  existing  tensions.  All  of  these  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  either  directly  or 
Implicitly,  have  criticized  and  ridiculed  the 
opponents  of  East-West  trade  expansion  as 
being  shortsighted  and  unwilling  to  compro- 
mise with  the  Commumst  East. 

HARRIMAN     BLASTS    OPPONENTS    OF    TRADE 

Perhaps  the  most  vitriolic  outburst  against 
the  opponents  of  East-West  trade  came  from 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  who,  on  the 
November  23.  1966.  NBC-TV  program,  the 
"Today  Show."  labeled  tne  opponents  of  ex- 
panded trade  as  "bigoted,  pigheaded  people, 
who  don't  know  what's  going  on  in  the  world 
that  have  prevented  us  from  helping  our 
balance  of  payments  .  .  ." 

I  wonder  if  this  outburst  was  a  symptom 
of  frustration  caused  by  opposition  In  the 
89th  Congress  to  trade  or  perhaps  by  the  fact 
that  the  90th  Congress  will  most  likely  go 
on  record  as  even  a  stauncher  opponent  of 
trade  with  the  Communist  world.  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  went  on  to  say  that  even  the 
President-appointed   committee   led  by   Hr. 
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Paul  Miller  recommended  more  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries.  Yet.  he  conven- 
iently Ignored  one  of  the  key  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Miller  Special  Committee  on  U.S. 
trade  relations  with  East  European  countries 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  namely,  that  ".  .  .  trade 
With  Communist  countries  should  not  be 
subsidized,  nor  should  It  receive  artificial 
encouragement  .  .  ." 

Despite  an  admission  that  trade  will  not 
change  the  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe,  Am- 
bassador Harriman  appears  to  be  associating 
his  views  with  those  in  the  Department  of 
State  who  used,  in  the  past,  and  are  still 
using  the  good  offices  of  the  Department  to 
espouse  the  "positive"  aspect  of  trade  with 
the  Reds  with  repeated  emphasis  on  "relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  through  trade."  Some  of 
them  cling  to  the  illusion  that  ".  .  .  there 
have  been  substantial  changes  among  the 
Communist  nations,  within  themselves  and 
In  their  relations  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  .  .  ."  They  also  claim  that  ".  .  . 
windows  in  Eastern  Europe  are  being  gradu- 
ally opened  to  the  winds  of  change  .  .   ." 

Most  Americans  would  really  welcome  any 
such  changes  provided  they  were  real  and 
not  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of  the  sub- 
jective interpreters  of  Communist  Intentions. 
The  Soviet  Union  s  political  objectives  are  to 
destroy  our  institutions,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, our  economic  fiber,  using  all  means 
at  their  disposal,  including  trade. 

TRADE    AS    A    POLITICAL    WARFARE    WEAPON 

I  think  It  would  be  wise  for  our  policy 
makers  to  re-examine  some  of  the  Soviet 
precepts  underlying  their  approach  to  East- 
West  trade.  The  record  indicates  clearly  that 
the  Soviets  use  trade  as  a  weapon  of  political 
as  well  as  economic  warfare.  The  Soviet 
clamor  for  trade  with  the  West  and  then 
they  campaign  to  disrupt  world  markets. 
They  use  the  Innocent  bait  of  commerce  to 
entice  unsuspecting  or  perhaps  naive  nations 
Into  their  political  web.  P.  A.  Chervyakov, 
a  Soviet  authority  on  foreign  trade  writes 
that  ".  .  .  due  to  the  basic  antagonism  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism,  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  will  always  be 
influenced,  if  not  dominated,  by  political 
considerations  and  motivations.  The 
U.S.S.R.'8  foreign  trade  policy  is  an  Integral 
part  of  Its  foreign  policy  .  ,  ."  Aleksey  M. 
Rumyantsev.  Chief  Editor  of  the  Journal. 
Problemy  miTa  i  sotsializma  (Problems  of 
Peace  and  Socialism ) ,  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Journal.  Miroiaya  ekon- 
omika  mezhdunarodnyy  otiosheniya  (World 
EconotiUcs  and  International  Relations), 
states,  the  problem  in  a  more  revealing  fash- 
ion In  the  January  1966  issue  of  the  latter 
Journal.  He  writes  that  ".  .  .  Socialist  states 
consider  It  desirable  to  develop  and  Improve 
economic  relations  with  capitalist  states  as 
long  as  these  sttll  do  exist."  (Emphasis  added 
by  editor.)  Perhaps  paraphrasing  Chervya- 
kov's  statement  he  also  says  that  ".  .  . 
nothing  can  save  |an|  historically  worn-out 
system  (capitalism).  Not  even  the  economic 
relations  between  capitalist  and  socialist 
states  will  arrest  the  growth  of  Internal  con- 
tradictions within  the  capitalist  society,  con- 
tradictions that  will  lead  it  to  Its  destruc- 
tion " 

It  is  not  a  secret  even  to  the  least  Informed 
about  the  Soviet  political  and  economic 
structure  that  foreign  trade  Is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  economic  planning  system  and 
Its  scope  and  structure  are  determined  by 
the  economic  needs  and  requirements  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  domestic  industry 
or  perhaps  because  the  domestic  Industry 
turns  out  goods  either  of  substandard  quality 
or  not  suitable  for  long-range  service.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  needs  of  an  In- 
dustrial establishment  In  which  military 
goals  are  accorded  the  highest  priorities. 

The  visions  of  a  plum  dangled  in  front  of 
American  noses  are  tempting,  especially  to 
those  encouraged  by  our  State  Department's 
promises  of  monetary  awards  that  go  with 
expanded   sales    to   the    East.     The   Depart- 


ment's almost  repetitious  refrain  that  the 
American  business  community  should  take  a 
crack  at  the  profit  enjoyed  by  Western  Euro- 
peans over  the  past  decade  Is  fraught  with 
danger  because  of  the  faulty  premises  upon 
which  this  argument  Is  based. 

The  trade  between  our  Western  European 
Allies  and  the  Communist  Bloc  nations  could 
not  have  reached  the  current  proportions 
without  our  own  permissiveness.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  (commonly  known  as 
the  Battle  Act)  that  the  United  States 
should  deny  both  economic  and  military  aid 
to  any  country  which  licenses  shipments  of 
strategic  goods  to  the  Red  Bloc  nations  were 
-  for  all  practical  purposes — not  enforced  de- 
.■;pite  roi)eated  violations.  This  attitude  on 
our  part  opened  the  gates  to  more  and  more 
trade  between  W^estern  Europe  and  the  Com- 
munist-bloc nations.  This  East-West  trade 
In  the  past,  which  we  either  deliberately  or 
inadvertently  pernUtted  to  flourish,  is  being 
used  today  by  our  State  Department  as  an 
excuse  and  a  reason  for  expanded  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
nations 

The  theme  "bridges  to  the  East'"  is  essen- 
tially an  old  myth,  not  a  new  reality  and 
u.^od  by  those  who  either  do  not  understand 
the  Issues  at  hand  or  who  have  been  misled 
by  Communist  propaganda  emanating  from 
Moscow.  Warsaw,  and  Prague  Into  believing 
that  the  E;ist  Is  gradually  evolving  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  standards  characteristic 
of  the  West. 

SOVIET    BLOC    NATIONS   AID    NORTH    VIETNAM 

Our  State  Department  scores  organized 
boycotts  of  Polish  products  on  the  American 
market,  yet  It  knows,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  that  some  of  the  hard  cash  raised 
by  the  Poles  Is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
Western-made  radar  and  navigation  equip- 
ment which  Is  Installed  aboard  naval  vessels 
Poland  Is  building  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  ships,  of  coiu-se,  are  supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  a  constant  stream  of  war 
material  through  the  Haiphong  Harbor. 
Haiphong,  the  major  p)ort  facility  In  North 
Vietnam  is  also  teaming  with  Polish  ship- 
ping. There  are  35  Polish  ships,  17  of  these 
under  charter  to  the  Chinese  (Red) — Polish 
Shipping  Company  which  call  at  Haiphong 
at  almost  regular  Intervals.  Over  50  Soviet 
ships  with  an  aggregate  dead-weight  tonnage 
of  about  0  5  million  tons,  are  on  a  regvilar 
run  from  Soviet  ports  In  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Far  East  to  Haiphong  carrying  car- 
goes ranging  from  fertilizers,  road-bulldlng 
eqtilpment,  rails,  and  portable  power  sta- 
tions to  ammunition,  helicopters,  missiles, 
and  other  sinews  of  war.  Licensing  of  sales 
of  navigation  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  Installed  aboard  their  AEROFLOT 
aircraft  (a  civil  arm  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force) 
no  doubt  will  help  them  to  speed  up  the 
deliveries  of  highly  valuable  equipment  such 
as  SAM  radars  to  North  Vietnam. 

Does  this  trade  carry  "mutual"  advantages 
to  the  American  GI  facing  a  Viet  Cong  armed 
with  submachine  guns  made  by  the  Skixla 
Works  In  Czechoslovakia  which  Is  being 
gradually  refitted  with  American-made  ma- 
chine tools?  Or  to  an  American  fighter  pilot 
flying  through  the  flak  of  Skoda-made  anti- 
aircraft guns? 

These  are  questions  now  being  asked  by 
the  American  pvbllc,  much  alarmed  by  the 
course  of  events  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  and  by 
the  increasingly  overt  penetration  of  these 
areas  by  Soviet  influences.  Yet,  we  are 
being  told  dally  that  the  Soviets  are  be- 
coming more  reasonable,  that  they  are  mel- 
lowing, that  the  Soviet  world  is  evolving. 
George  A.  Plemmlng  (the  pseudonym  for 
a  prominent  Polish  Intellectual)  writes  In  a 
book  smuggled  out  of  Poland  and  published 
in  Paris  in  June  1966  that  too  many  West- 
ern oflici.Us  are  unduly  excited  by  the 
Soviet  ■Llbermanlsm."  by  "free"  choices  of 
decision  in  Rumania  and  Hungary,  and  by 


the  Socialist  'model"  In  Yugoslavia.  He  un- 
derscores the  fact  that  these  measures  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  respective  economic 
systems  are  wholly  Ineffective  without  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  political  system. 
and  by  that  he  means  the  restoration  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  freedom  of  economic  pur- 
suit without  political  controls  and  cen- 
tralized planning. 

Our  aid  to  the  Soviet-bloc  regimes,  either 
In  the  form  of  credits  or  in  the  form  of 
trade,  passes  along  to  them  the  fruits  of 
American  technological  know-how.  It  is 
welcomed  by  the  Communist  governments 
In  power,  but  it  is  loathed  by  the  naasses 
of  people  living  under  these  regimes,  since 
the  people  cynically  view  this  aid  as  the 
desire  on  our  part  to  reinforce  the  hold 
these  universally-hated  governments  have 
on  the  people.  The  pro-American  feelings 
of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
strong,  despite  continuous  propaganda  by 
their  masters  to  hate  everything  that  is 
American.  Are  we  to  destroy  this  faith  by 
almost  cynical  indifference  to  right  and 
wrong  among  nations?     I  hope  not! 
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Cochon  de  Lait  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  this  year,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
vite, on  behalf  of  Le  Capitale  de  Cochon 
de  Lait,  Mansura,  La.,  all  my  colleagues 
to  the  Cochon  de  Lait  Festival  on  April 
7,  8,  and  9,  1967.  This  pleasant  gather- 
ing of  the  people  of  Mansura  and  all 
their  neighbors  is  devoted  to  a  local 
delicacy.  Roughly  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, it  means  roast  suckling  pig,  but,  I 
might  add.  It  is  impossible  to  translate 
the  indescribable  flavor  of  the  festival 
or  the  roast  pork.  You  simply  must  at- 
tend to  really  know  what  it  means  to  par- 
take of  Cochon  de  Lait,  cooked  in  the 
ancient  French  custom. 

Fully  half  the  Eighth  District  of  Loui- 
siana, which  I  represent,is  of  a  decided 
French  heritage,  and  the  French  tradi- 
tions and  language  are  preserved  there. 
Mansura  is  located  in  Avoyelles  Parish, 
approximately  in  the  middle  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  its  hospitality  and  jois  de  vivre 
are  its  hallmarks. 

Seven  years  ago  Mansura  celebrated 
its  centennial,  and  because  of  the  deli- 
cious Cochon  de  Lait  that  was  served  and 
the  festive  atmosphere  created,  the  re- 
newal of  a  long  tradition  was  revived. 
Years  back,  the  church  fairs  in  the  area 
used  to  specialize  in  another  dish,  Co- 
chon a  la  Broche.  a  cuisine  still  current. 

At  the  festival,  pigs  of  20  to  30  pounds 
are  lined  up  in  rows  over  very  hot,  mostly 
hickory  fire  in  the  open,  and  are  kept 
turning  on  a  spit  constantly  for  6  to  8 
hom-s  until  they  are  a  golden,  honey 
brown,  with  a  scorched  texture.  The 
excess  fat  is  thoroughly  drained  away. 
The  aroma  is  breathtaking,  and  the 
flavor  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Incidentally,  my  credentials  in  Acadi- 
ana  are  valid.  I  married  a  French- 
speaking  Acadian  girl,  and  I  can  attest 
to  the  culinary  abilities  of  these  truly 
amazing  Americans. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  March  21,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Gladstone  L.  Brown,  Chagrin 
Falls  Methodist  Church,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  the  Lord  of  all  who  serve, 
we  thank  Thee  for  those  who  serve  in 
these  Chambers.  Guide  them  who  have 
been  called  to  assume  great  responsibil- 
ities— responsibilities  no  man  should  as- 
sume alone.  Walk  down  the  corridors 
of  our  lives  and  speak  to  us  of  courage 
and  vision.  Save  us  from  pettiness  in 
a  day  that  demands  greatness,  from 
smallness  of  spirit  in  a  world  that  cries 
for  deep  and  loving  concern.  We  do  not 
pray  for  the  easy  life,  but  for  grace  and 
strength  equal  to  our  tasks.  Bless  our 
country  to  responsible  freedom  and  our 
world  to  a  new  hope.  Enlarge  our  minds, 
Inspire  our  spirits,  and  be  the  constant 
companion  of  our  days.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer  of   tobacco   acreage   allotments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  7123.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
about  150  Members  of  the  House  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
having  to  do  with  alleged  violations  of 
the  Federal  statutes  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  I  have  this  morning  received  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
dated  March  20,  1967,  signed  by  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, which  I  think  should  be  read  to  the 
House  in  order  that  they  may  have 
knowledge  of  its  contents.    It  says: 

Department  or  Justice. 
Washington,  March  20, 1967. 
Hon  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  respond  to  the  letter 
of  March  14.  1967,  signed  by  you  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Representatives,  concerning  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  to  Investigate 
the  qualifications  and  activities  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

As  I  advised  you  In  my  letter  of  March 
16.  the  results  of  the  two  investigations  con- 
ducted In  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerned with  the  alleged  misuse  of  public 
funds  by  Mr.  Powell  are  under  active  con- 
sideration. You  and  your  colleagues  should 
be  assured  that  the  Department  will  give  this 
matter  thorough  and  expeditious  attention 
and  will  take  whatever  action  Is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

I   would   appreciate   your   conveying   this 
response   to   the   Representatives   who   with 
you  signed  the  March  14  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


ment  Act.  When  a  foreign  exchange 
doctor  accepts  assignment  to  one  of  these 
hospitals,  he  is  required  to  pay  railroad 
retirement  taxes. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  railroad 
hospitals  to  attract  exchange  doctors. 
Understandably,  they  prefer  hospitals 
covered  by  the  social  security  program, 
where  they  are  spared  the  burden  of  re- 
tirement tax  deductions  from  their  mod- 
est salaries. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate 
this  discriminators'  tax  treatment,  and 
I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  consider  the  measure 
as  soon  as  its  heavy  workload  will  con- 
veniently permit. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  4  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT  TO- 
DAY AND  TOMORROW  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  be  granted  per- 
mission to  sit  today  and  tomorrow  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACTION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE ON  REPORT  ON  ADAM  CLAY- 
TON POWELL 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Cultural  Exchange  Act,  foreign  exchange 
students  studying  in  this  country  are  not 
required  to  pay  social  security  taxes  on 
their  earnings.  This  is  because  they  are 
required  after  their  study  course  is  com- 
pleted to  return  to  their  native  countries 
and  apply  the  skills  they  have  acquired 
in  behalf  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Thereafter,  they  remain  ineligible  for 
immigration  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  The  rationale  was 
that  they  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
taxes  into  a  program  from  which  they 
would  likely  never  be  able  to  draw  bene- 
fits. 

The  same  privilege  was  not  extended  to 
railroad  retirement  taxes.  Exchange 
students  whose  earnings  are  derived 
from  railroad  employment  are  required 
to  pay  the  taxes  even  though  they  have 
little  hope  of  acquiring  benefit  entitle- 
ment. Entitlement  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  requires  a  minimum  of 
10  years'  service. 

This  difference  in  tax  treatment  has 
worked  an  unexpected  hardship  in  a 
unique  situation.  Some  railroads  own 
and  operate  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees.  Workers  in  such  hos- 
pitals are  subject  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
w-eekend  the  President  aruioimced  the 
appointment  of  three  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  allocated  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

They  are  Hon.  Pat  Brown,  of  Califor- 
nia, whom  the  President  named  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Don- 
ald S.  Thomas,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Voorhees.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  1 -minute  time  available  in  the 
Legislative  Calendar  today  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  pay  appropriate  tribute  to 
these  three  gentlemen.  SuflBce  it  to  say 
that  each  and  all  of  them  will  bring 
great  talent  and  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  task  which  is  ours.  Now  that  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  has  been 
fully  constituted,  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  President  will  see  fit  to  expedite  the 
supplemental  appropriation  necessary  to 
finance  preliminar>'  organization  work. 
Already,  nearly  5  months  of  the  life  of 
the  Commission  has  expired,  and  be- 
cause the  mandate  of  the  Commission  is 
so  broad  and  so  deep,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  begin  as  promptly  as  possible. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—PERMISSION TO  SIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRUMAN  SUPPORTS  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AT  THE  GUAM  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  beloved  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Yesterday,  President  Tru- 
man Issued  a  statement  of  support  for 
President  Johnson  and  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policies.  This  statement 
bears  the  Truman  trademark:  It  clears 
the  air  with  straight  talk  and  common- 
sense. 

President  Truman  observed  that  three 
Presidents  have  taken  a  stand  against 
aggression  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  done  this — 

He  said— 

because  there  was  a  threat  to  the  liberties 
oX  all  mankind,  including  our  own. 

He  reminded  us  that  southeast  Asia 
"has  become  a  critical  testing  ground 
of  our  will  to  support  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, as  well  as  the  cause  of  peace." 

And  he  added : 

We  cannot  afford  now  to  falter  or  to  throw 
away  the  gains  so  dearly  won. 

I  believe  the  American  people  support 
this  view.  I  believe  they  join  in  applaud- 
ing President  Truman's  observation: 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  met  these  problems 
with  wisdom  and  courage  and  much 
patience. 

President  Truman  knows  firsthand  the 
courage  it  takes  to  stand  up  to  aggres- 
sion. He  knows  the  problems  and  difiS- 
culties  facing  a  President  who  commits 
American  forces  to  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

But,  like  President  Johnson,  he  also 
knows  that  there  can  he  no  security  for 
any  nation  if  aggression  is  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  or  if  the  strong  are  al- 
lowed to  overrun  the  weak. 

As  President  Truman  said:  The  Amer- 
ican people  should  give  President  John- 
son their  full  support  to  bring  us  to  a 
successful  conclusion  to  this  struggle. 

Our  hopes  and  prayers  are  with  hUn — 

Mr.  Truman  said.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
gladly  add:   "Amen." 


MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1967,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7123)  en- 
titled "An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes," 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  all  after 
"$403, 700.000"  down  to  and  Including  "IQeT" 
In  line  19. 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  otit  all  after  "Pro- 
vided," down  to  and  Including  "1967"  in  line 


11  and  Insert:  "That  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  National  Guard  alrUft  gp-oupe  shall  be 
maintained  during  fiscal  year  1968". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  "Pro- 
vided," down  to  and  Including  "1967"  In  line 
8  and  Insert:  "That  not  less  than  forty  Air 
Force  Reserve  troop  carrier  and  airlift  groups 
shall  be  maintained  during  fiscal  year  1968". 

One  page  4,  line  11.  strike  out  all  after 
"t85.800.000"  down  to  and  Including  "1967" 
In  line  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  explain  to  us  just 
what  the  amendments  by  the  other  body 
propose  to  do? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Lips- 
comb] knows  this  House  passed  the 
supplemental  Defense  app'-opriation 
bill  for  the  support  of  southeast  Asia 
operations  In  the  sum  of  $12,196,520,000 
on  March  16,  last  Thursday.  It  was 
passed  by  the  other  body  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  not 
changed  any  of  the  figures,  and  the  bill, 
from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  is  the 
same  as  it  was  when  passed  by  the 
House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  had 
adopted  a  provision  which  provided  that 
no  funds  could  be  used  to  reduce  or  plan 
the  reduction  of  the  troop  carrier  and 
airlift  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  struck 
out  the  House  language  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Air  National  Guard,  added 
language,  as  follows: 

That  not  less  than  twenty-flve  National 
Guard  airlift  groups  shall  be  maintained 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  this  language  was 
added  by  the  other  body : 

That  not  less  than  forty  Air  Force  Re- 
serve troop  carrier  and  airlift  groups  shall 
be  maintained  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  the  present 
number  of  airlift  and  troop  carrier 
groups  for  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  this  Ls 
no  time  to  reduce  the  troop  can-ier  or 
airlift  strength  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  have  not  asked  that  the  bill  go  to 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  lan!j;uage  added  by  the  otlier 
body.  For  myself,  I  must  say  that  the 
language  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  modified  but  there  is 
a  need  for  speed  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion to  tlie  President  as  it  relates  to  funds 
urgently  needed  for  the  war  effort  and 
delay  must  be  avoided. 

The  whole  question  of  airlift  and  tac- 
tical troop  carrier  strength  will  be  before 
us  again  in  connection  with  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year.    At  the  same  time  Congress 


can  work  its  will  with  respect  to  the  is- 
sues Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  generally 
covers  the  changes  that  were  made. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
on  the  matter.  I  believe  the  language 
proposed  by  the  other  body  Is  a  good 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DETVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[RoUNo.421 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Battln 

Foley 

OHara,  Mich. 

Boiling 

Ford, 

Passman 

Bow 

William  D. 

Pool 

Brock 

Gibbons 

Rees 

Broomfleld 

Griffiths 

Resnlck 

BroyhlU,  N  C. 

Hanna 

Ronan 

Cahlll 

Hi^bert 

Rostenkowpkl 

Conyers 

Herlong 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Hungata 

Vander  Jagt 

Dawson 

Jacobs 

White 

Dent 

Leggett 

Wldnall 

Diggs 

McEwen 

Williams,  Miss 

Feighan 

MarUn 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE    ON    RULES — PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
calls  Nos.  40  and  41  I  am  recorded  as 
being  absent  and  not  voting.  I  was 
detained  and  could  not  get  here  in  time 
to  vote  on  these  measures.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
each  of  those  rollcalls. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 
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MICHAEL  P.  BUCKLEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1562) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  P.  Buckley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Michael 
P.  Buckley,  of  Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $389.50,  the  amount 
of  the  balance,  as  of  August  11,  1964.  of  his 
liability  to  the  United  States  on  General 
Accounting  Office  Claim  Number  Z-2250627. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BRYCE   A.   SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1574) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CECIL  A.   RHODES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1526) 
for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A.  Rhodes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    1526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  em- 
ployment of  Cecil  A.  Rhodes  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  In  a  civilian  position  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  during  periods  of  service  on 
active  duty  with  the  United  States  Navy  be- 
ginning on  March  27,  1960,  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 4.  1965,  shall  be  deemed  lawful,  and  he 
shaU  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  compensation 
and  other  benefits  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  had  he  not  been  serving  on 
active  duty  during  such  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1528) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HOWARD  H. 
ADELBERGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1536) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H. 
Adelberger. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


N.  M.  BENTLEY  AND  GEORGE 
MARKWALTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1586) 
granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  render  judgment  on  certain 
claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
administrative  determination,  Jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  for  any  amount  found  to 
be  legally  or  equitably  due  upon  the  claims 
of  N.  M.  Bentley  and  George  Markwalter, 
Jointly,  who  compose  a  copartnership  under 
the  name  and  style  of  N.  M.  Bentley  of 
Macon,  Georgia,  against  the  United  States 
for  losses.  If  any,  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  contract   numbered   AF-09    (603) 

25991  with  the  United  States  of  America 
(Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia).  Such 
suit  shall  be  Instituted  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
Provided.  That  the  procedure  for  the  deter- 
mination of  such  claims,  and  review  thereof, 
and  payment  thereon  shall  be  the  same  as 
In  the  case  of  claims  over  which  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  Jurisdiction  as  now  provided 
by  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  L.  BASS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1587) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  L.  Bass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rich- 
ard L.  Bass,  of  Forsyth,  Georgia,  Is  relieved 
of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $353.05,  representing  the  amount  of 
salary  overpayment  received  by  him  from 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  from  Octo- 
ber 26,  1962,  through  June  8,  1965,  due  to 
administrative  error  and  without  fault  on  his 
part.  In  the  audit  and  setUement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given 
for  the  amount  of  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  the  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Richard  L.  Bass, 
of  Forsyth,  Georgia,  the  sum  certified  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  as  the 


aggregate  of  amounts  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  Richard  L.  Bass  and  amounts  with- 
held by  the  United  States  from  sums  other- 
wise due  hUn  from  the  United  States,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liability  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  serrtces  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "October  26, 
1962,  through  June  8,  1965"  and  Insert 
"October  7,  1962,  through  June  5,  1965". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  A.  E.  HOUSLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1646) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Housley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   ROSE   THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1785) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1785 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $7,921.20  to  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  full  settlement  of  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
losses  and  damages  suffered  by  her  late  hus- 
band, David  Thomas,  as  the  result  of  an  In- 
equitable court-martial  on  November  11, 
1901.  while  a  member  of  the  Twenty-third 
Company,  Coast  Artillery,  Santa  Clara  Bat- 
tery, United  States  Army,  which  resulted  in 
an  unjustified  dishonorable  discharge  which 
was  corrected  on  January  29,  1954,  by  an 
honorable  discharge  stating  that  the  said 
David  Thomas  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 26,  1901.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  5  and  6:  Strike  "In  excesa  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 
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The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GERALD  LEVINE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1880) 
for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Levine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ton,  George  Samuel  Konlk,  and  Louis 
Vincent  Nanne. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  A.  HARWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1945) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  Harwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1945 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $25,000  to  Robert  A.  Harwell  in  full  settle- 
ment of  his  clamis  against  the  United  States 
to  compensate  him  for  the  amount  equitably 
due  for  approximately  sixty  acres  of  land 
In  Haskell  County.  Oklahoma,  and  described 
as  that  part  of  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  lying  north  of  Oklahoma  State 
Highway  Numbered  9.  in  section  24.  township 
9  north,  range  18  east  of  the  Indian  base 
and  meridian,  Haskell  County,  State  of  Okla- 
homa. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  b«  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARLINE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1971) 
for  the  relief  of  Arline  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELMER  O.  ERICKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  2207) 
for  the  relief  of  Elmer  O.  Erickson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  seniority  rights  of 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Elmer  O.  Erickson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, an  employee  of  the  postal  service  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Aber- 
deen railway  post  office,  Minnesota,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  credit  for  service  per- 
formed by  him  In  the  postal  service  during 
the  period  from  August  12,  1940,  through 
January  13,  1961.  in  like  manner  as  if  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  748.1  through  748.17  of  the 
PosUU  Transportation  Service  seniority  rules. 
Post  Office  Department  Publication  31,  dated 
August  18,  1958,  under  which  certain  em- 
ployees who  transfer  from  and  later  reenter 
an  occupational  group  subject  to  such  rules 
will  have  service  seniority  based  upon  the 
seniority  tliey  had  attained  before  trans- 
ferring from  such  group,  had  been  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  said  Elmer  O.  Erickson 
during  the  period  from  January  14,  1961,  the 
date  he  transferred  from  the  clerical  group, 
which  is  the  occupational  group  Into  which 
he  and  other  former  employees  of  the  Postal 
Transportation  Service  were  placed  when 
such  Service  was  merged  Into  the  post  of- 
fices, to  April  29,  1961,  the  date  he  retrans- 
ferred  to  such  group,  the  said  Elmer  O. 
Erickson  not  having  been  advised  prior  to 
his  transfer  from  such  group  that  the  Postal 
TransfK>rtatlon  Service  seniority  rules  had 
been  terminated. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "September  20,  1962" 
and  Insert  "September  30.  1962". 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  "be  paid,  effective 
from  the  first  day  of  September  1962."  and 
insert  "be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
filed  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
within  one  year  after  his  death  and  shall  be 
considered  In  accordance  with  the  law  ap- 
plicable as  of  that  date." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLL^M  JOHN  MASTERTON, 

GEORGE     SAMUEL     KONIK,     AND 
LOUIS    VINCENT    NANNE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  iH.R.  2048* 
for  the  relief  of  William  John  Master- 


NORA  AUSTIN  HENDRICKSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2434) 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  Austin  Hendrickson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  2434 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3010 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or  any  statute 
of  limitations,  the  benefits  payable  to  Nora 
Austin  Hendrickson  under  the  veterans'  ben- 
efits provisions  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  the  surviving  widow  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Harold  Hendrickson,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 20,  1962.  shall  be  paid,  eSectlve  from 
the  first  day  of  September  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  "benefits  payable  to" 
and  Insert  "application  filed  by". 


DEAN  P.  BARTELT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2455) 
for  the  relief  of  Dean  P.  Bartelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2455 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Dean 
P.  Bartelt,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $102.36,  representing  an  over- 
payment of  travel  allowance  paid  to  him  by 
the  United  States  Army  through  administra- 
tive error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  account  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Dean  P.  Bartelt  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him, 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  li.i- 
bility  to  the  United  States  specified  In  the 
first  section. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoimt 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CORBIE  F.  COCHRAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2652) 
for  the  relief  of  Corbie  F.  Cochran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 2653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1952,  as  amended 
(5  use.  43,  1964  ed.,  footnote) ,  the  advance- 
ment In  grade  of  Corbie  P.  Cochran,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Fort 
Eustis.  Virginia,  from  GS-6  to  GS-9.  effective 
AprU  29,  1964.  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
In  conformity  with  law,  such  advancement. 
In  conUaventlon  of  said  section  1310,  having 
been  made  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
without  fault  or  knowledge  of  Its  Ulegallty  on 
the  employee's  part. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  the  said  Corbie  F.  Cochran 
Is  relieved  of  any  liability  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  advancement  de- 


scribed In  section  1  of  this  Act.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shaU  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Corbie  F.  Cochran,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from 
amounts  otherwise  due  him  In  partial  liqui- 
dation of  his  liability  to  the  United  States 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  13,  after  "section.",  add  the 
following: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  gtUlty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceed  $1,000." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  J.  HURLEY 


ARLEY  L.  BEEM 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN   JOURNAL    OF   NURSING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJR.  2653) 
for  the  relief  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  directed 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Nursing,  New  York,  New 
York,  for  an  advertisement  placed  In  Its 
August  1966  Issue  of  the  American  Journal 
Of  Nursing  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  allow  In  full 
and  final  settlement  of  such  claim  the  sum 
of  $238.50.  Such  amount  shall  be  payable 
from  the  appropriation  "Hospitals  and  medi- 
cal  care.    Public    Helath    Service,    1967." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  "Helath"  and  Insert 
"Health". 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2756) 
for  the  relief  of  Arley  L.  Beem,  aviation 
electrician's  mate  chief,  U.S.  NavT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2756 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $614.62  to  Arley  L.  Beem,  aviation  elec- 
trician's mate  chief.  United  States  Navy 
(service  number  6339195),  In  settlement  of 
his  claim  against  the  United  States  for  re- 
imbursement for  medical  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  In  February  1964  on  behalf  of  his  de- 
pendent mother  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error  on  the  part  of  naval  personnel.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  "In". 
Page  2,   line   1,  strike  "excess   of   10   per 
centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


E.  F.  FORT  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Port,  Cora  Lee  Port 
Corbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr.     CONTE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    be 
passed  over  without  prejudice, 
cxm 46a— Parte 


CWO  BERNHARD  VOLLMER,  US 
NAVY  (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2762) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Bernhard  Vollmer, 
U.S.  Navy  (retired). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  the  Act  of 
October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1061;  31  U.S.C.  71a) 
or  any  other  statute  of  limitations,  the  claim 
of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bernhard  Vollmer, 
United  States  Navy  (retired),  for  retired  pay 
for  the  period  of  November  1,  1946,  through 
July  31,  1948,  Inclusive,  alleged  to  have  been 
erroneously  withheld  from  him  due  to  his 
employment  by  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
filed  within  one  year  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  received,  considered,  settled, 
and  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  otherwise  applicable  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3222) 
for  the  relief  of  William  J.  Hurley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3222 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  WllMam 
J.  Hurley  of  Los  Altos.  California.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $602.56  representing  an  over- 
payment of  compensation  as  an  employee  of 
the  National  -leronautlcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration in  the  period  from  July  21,  1964, 
through  July  31,  1965,  inclvisive,  which  re- 
sulted from  retroactive  adjustment  In  his 
salary  by  reason  of  a  change  In  the  law  made 
by  Public  Law  88-426. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secret'iry  of  the  Tre.-isury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  said  William  J.  Hurley,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  repaid  or  withheld  from  him 
by  reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  section 
I  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated Ln  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  "the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARRY  LeROY  JCNES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  34031 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  LeRoy  Jones. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  J.  ARNOLD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3715) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  J.  Arnold. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EDWARD  G.  BEAGLE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3716) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  G.  Beagle,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SOLOMON  S.  LEVADI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH-R.  3887) 
conferring   jurisdiction   upon    ttie   UjS. 
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Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Solo- 
mon S.  Levadl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


withstanding.  Any  person  violating  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


STANDARD  MEAT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3889) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Standard  Meat  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  Standard  Meat  Company, 
cjr  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  the  sum  of  $3,679.10  In 
full  settlement  of  all  Its  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  expenses  and  losses  In- 
curred by  It  as  a  result  of  the  mislabeling  by 
the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a  ship- 
ment of  meat  to  Liverpool.  England.  In  1965. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  bo 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  11.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUREX  CORP. 


MARY  F.  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4566) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Thomas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4445) 
for  the  relief  of  Aurex  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R  4445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Aurex  Corporation,  an  Illinois  corporation, 
the  sum  of  $172,550  In  full  satisfaction  of 
Its  claims  against  the  United  States  lor 
damages  and  losses  suffered  as  the  result  of 
serious  errors  In  excess  profits  determina- 
tion Incident  to  contract  renegotiation  In 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  In  the  congressional 
reference  case,  Aurex  Corporation  against 
The  United  States,  numbered  12-58,  decided 
April  15.  1966.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to   the  contrary  not- 


ROBERT  L.  MILLER  AND  MILDRED 
M.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5677) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Miller  and 
Mildred  M.  Miller. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  WTLLIFRED  S.  SHIRLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4809) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  WiUifred  S.  Shirley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  A.  OWEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4930) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Owen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4930 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen,  of  Springfield,  Virginia,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $4,056.06,  representing  the 
total  amount  of  overpayments  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  Navy 
as  the  result  of  an  administrative  error  In 
determining  the  amount  of  service  that 
should  be  credited  to  him  for  pay  purposes. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  A.  Owen,  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  30, 
1954,  AS  AMENDED,  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  388  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30, 1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacilic  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  itc  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  388 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5277) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recomlt.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5277,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  303). 
and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  5277 
as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Qttiilen]  and,  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  is 
recognized. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  388  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5277)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5277,  is  to 
provide  an  increase  of  $7.5  million  in  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  and  increases  of  $17.5  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  or  a 
total  Increase  of  $42.5  million  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  consists  of  the  Caroline  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  all  of  the  Marianas 
except  Guam.  Its  total  land  area  is  only 
687  square  miles  although  it  is  comprised 
Of  2,100  islanxls  scattered  over  a  3- 
million-square-mile  area. 

Its  total  population  is  about  90,000 
Inhabitants. 

The  territory  is  administered  by  the 
United  States  under  a  trusteesiilp  agree- 
ment with  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  imder  authority  granted 
In  1947. 

Under  that  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  "full  powers  of  administra- 
tion, legislation,  and  jurisdiction,"  and 
Is  obligated  to  "foster  the  development  of 
such  political  Institutions  as  are  suited 
to  the  trust  territory  and  promote  the 
development  of  the  inhabitants  toward 
self-government  or  Independence." 

Under  the  bill,  H.R.  5277,  as  amended, 
the  annual  appropriation  authorization 
will  be  increased  from  $17.5  million  to  $25 
miJllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  to 
$35  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory, but  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
elicit  individual  initiative,  to  attract 
private  Investment,  and  to  develop  pub- 
lic health  and  educational  facilities  and 
the  infrastructure  of  roads,  water  sup- 
plies, and  so  forth,  without  which  the 
local  economy  cannot  readily  expand. 

The  development  of  basic  facilities  and 
services  has  been  greatly  complicated  by 
factors  such  as  the  geographic  disper- 
sion of  the  Inhabited  islands,  the  small 
land  area  of  the  islands,  the  high  birth 
rate  and  the  large  proportion  of  children 
in  the  population,  the  low  level  of  the 
islands'  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  within  Micronesia.  Past 
appropriations  have  not  encouraged  de- 
velopment of  the  full  potential  of  the 
Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  are  the  trustees  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  and  we  are 
on  a  testing  ground  in  that  area,  and  we 
have  not  been  highly  praised  for  the 
work  that  we  have  done  there  thus  far. 
The  additional  money  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  would  bolster  health, 
education,  water  power,  and  sewage 
services;  provide  better  air,  ground,  and 
water  transportation;  modernize  and 
extend  radio  and  telephone  communica- 


tions; and  provide  suitable  buildings  for 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  territorial  government. 
It  is  felt  that  a  3 -year  program  in 
which  the  most  urgently  needed  projects 
are  given  priority  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds  is  the  best  means  of  alleviating  the 
territory's  predicament. 

By  the  end  of  the  3  years,  the  recently 
appointed,  dedicated,  and  most  compe- 
tent High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Wilham 
Norwood,  who  incidentally  is  a  citizen  of 
my  home  State  of  Hawaii,  will  have  had 
a  chance  to  review  the  territory's  ex- 
penditures and  its  future  needs  and  will 
be  able  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
knowledge  to  review  the  territory's  ex- 
penditures and  its  future  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  submit  such  requests  for  fur- 
ther authorization  as  he  feels  are  neces- 
sary for  the  territory's  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  388,  in  order  that  H.R. 
5277  ma>  be  considered. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  provided  a  lucid,  general  de- 
scription of  Micronesia.  Before  we  con- 
sider this  bill,  I  think  a  couple  of  other 
geograpiiic  facts  are  pertinent  and  en- 
lightening. 

Take  any  Mercator  projection  map  of 
the  Far  East,  and  with  an  ordinary  school 
compass  draw  a  circle  with  the  center 
at  the  island  of  Tobi  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory Caroline  Islands,  and  the  radius  of 
that  circle  touciiing  Mill  Atoll  in  the 
Marshalls,  also  part  of  Micronesia.  The 
completed  circle  will  include  all  or  parts 
of  Japan,  Korea,  the  UJS.S.R.,  Mongolia, 
Red  China,  East  Pakistan,  India,  Bhutan, 
Burma,  Laos,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Australia. 

Another  comparison  demonstrates  that 
the  distance  between  the  district  center 
at  Koror,  in  the  Carolines,  to  Saigon,  Is 
shorter  than  that  from  Peking  to  Saigon. 
We  should  be  aware  of  these  geo- 
graphic      relationships.     Southeastern 
Asians,  you  may  be  sure,  are  aware,  and 
what  we  do  there  is  significant,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  said. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  idea  of  where  we  propose  to  get 
this  extra  $42  million? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  that  all  these  matters  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  general  debate,  and  that  at  that 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  ad- 
dressing to  the  gentleman  from  the  Rules 
Committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  has  stated. 
House  Resolution  388  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  for  the  con- 


sideration of  HJl.  5277,  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Additionally,  the  rule  provides  that  up- 
on passage  of  the  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
passed  bill,  S.  303,  and  it  wiU  be  in  order, 
under  this  rule,  to  take  the  bill,  S.  303, 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
an  additional  authorization  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  trust  territory  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  to  increase  current  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969. 

Under  the  bill  an  additional  $7.5  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  1967.  The  bill  as 
printed  does  not  contain  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  which,  first,  reduces 
the  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  from 
$42  million  to  $35  million;  and  second, 
authorizes  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  makes  a  total  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $35  million  for  both  1968  and  1969, 
as  $17.5  million  was  authorized  by  the  act 
as  amended  in  1962.  The  total  cost  of  the 
bill  as  now  amended  by  the  committee 
would  be  $42.5  million  for  fiscal  years 
1967  to  1969.  The  amendments  were 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

The  committee  has  also  struck  out  all 
of  section  2  on  page  2.  Unes  8  through  15. 
The  islands  included  in  the  trust  ter- 
ritory are  all  of  the  Caroline  and  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  all  of  the  Marianas  ex- 
cept Guam.  More  than  2100  islands, 
scattered  over  a  3-miIllon-square-mile 
area,  are  included.  The  total  land  area 
is  only  687  square  miles,  with  some  90,- 
000  inhabitants.  This  area  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  under  trus- 
teeship from  the  United  Nations. 

The  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  will 
go  to  improve  health  and  educational  fa- 
cilities, water  power,  and  sewage  disposal, 
and  improve  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities.  Some  will  be  used 
to  provide  adequate  physical  facilities  for 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  territorial  government. 
The  bill  was  reported  imanimously. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  the  rule,  particu- 
larly page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  that  a  separate 
vote  could  be  demanded  on  any  separate 
amendment  adopted  while  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  point  was  not 
discussed  in  the  Rules  Cwnmittee.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  if  it  was  not 
mentioned 
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Mt.  QUTLLEN.  Certainly  it  could  be 
asked  for. 

Mr.  HALXi.  The  rules  of  the  House 
would  prevail. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  ttiat 
the  amendments  could  be  voted  on  sepa- 
rately? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    That  is  possible. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to 
impose  on  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
there  are  some  problems  that  have  been 
called  to  my  attention  about  some  of  the 
employees  in  the  triist  territory  that 
have  created  serious  problems  for  me.  I 
have  had  some  members  of  my  district 
employed  by  the  trust  territorial  govern- 
ment, and.  finding  themselves  with  some 
problems  especially  having  to  do  with 
disability  conditions  or  injuries,  they 
have  found  they  are  neither  fish  nor 
fowl. 

Even  though  it  was  represented  to 
them  at  the  time  they  were  employed 
that  they  were  civil  service  employees, 
actually  this  was  not  a  fact.  For  the 
past  some  5  or  6  years  we  have  been  go- 
ing through  a  long  period  of  considering 
and  discussing  solicitors'  opinions  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  solicitors  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  the  other  hand, 
and  those  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  third  hand,  all  seemingly  in 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  actual 
status  of  an  employee  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory government.  I  did  want  to  call 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  hope 
that  some  hearings,  if  possible,  might  be 
held,  or  some  study  by  staff  might  be 
made  to  see  if  we  cannot  clarify  the 
exact  status  so  far  as  benefits  that  might 
accrue  to  employees. 

On  May  14.  1951.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  that 
American  citizens  recruited  in  the  United 
States  for  work  in  the  trust  territory 
are  performing  a  function  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  are. 
therefore,  employees  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  laws  affecting  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

It  appears  that  the  government  of  the 
trust  territory  has  taken  the  position  it 
will  follow  civil  service  rules,  but  that 
employees  are  employed  by  "excepted  ap- 
pointment" without  going  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  that  this 
employment  does  not  confer  civil  service 
status.  They  say  employees  are  entitled 
to  "practically  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  regular  civil  service 
employees." 

The  Comptroller  General  has  con- 
curred in  the  view  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  such  employees — as 
distinguished  from  native  Micronesians. 
I  might  make  clear — are  employees  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  a  firm  de- 
cision and,  ruling  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  they  were  employees 
of  the  United  States. 


However,  the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  administers  the  Federal 
Employee  Compensation  Act,  in  a  series 
of  rulings  between  1952  and  1954,  which 
are  still  adhered  to  and  binding,  as  we 
understand,  have  concluded  that  this 
group  of  employees  are  not  within  cover- 
age of  the  Compensation  Act  and  it  does 
not  regard  the  determination  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  controlling  in  this 
regard. 

In  1965,  the  trust  territory  govern- 
ment apparently  had  238  employees 
other  than  natives,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  U.S.  citizens  recruited  from  the 
mainland.  In  the  absence  of  coverage 
by  the  Compensation  Act  for  on-the-job 
compensable  Injuries  or  Illnesses,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trust  territory  government 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  an 
Australian  insurance  company  to  pro- 
vide equivalent  coverage.  The  trust  ter- 
ritory government  transmits  claims  to 
the  company  which  determines  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  paid. 

It  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  that  an 
Australian  company  should  determine 
the  compensation  rights  of  U.S.  citizens 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Our  investigation  of  one  such  alleged 
injury  discloses  that  the  entire  question 
of  jurisdiction,  authority  and  responsi- 
bility between  the  Federal  and  the  trust 
territory  government  Is  vague  and  un- 
certain. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
pears to  take  the  position— I  might  say, 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  pin  them 
down  to  any  position — that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  High  Commissioner  and  per- 
haps some  additional  key  officials,  and 
thereafter  the  trust  territory  govern- 
ment is  "on  its  own." 

It  would  appear  that  the  status  and 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens  and  nationals  em- 
ployed in  the  trust  territory  should  be 
definitely  established. 

It  appears  further  that  in  order  to  do 
an  adequate  job  in  carrying  out  its  trust 
or  agency  function  for  the  United  Na- 
tions the  U.S.  Government  should  more 
clearly  establish  its  lines  of  authority, 
jurisdiction,  and  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  its  arm  in  the  trust  territory 
and  whether  or  not  the  government 
there  is  actually  an  independent  agent 
or  a  section  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  wish  to  quote  just  briefly  from  a 
communication  from  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  This  was  in  a 
letter  of  May  13,  1965.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  at  that  time  was  Kermlt 
Gordon. 

He  says  this.  In  response  to  a  request: 

In  a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  this  Department,  dated  May  14, 
1951.  the  Commission  stated  that  "American 
citizens  recruited  In  the  United  States  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  for  work  In  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are 
performing  a  function  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  are  therefore,  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
laws  affecting  the  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel." 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  further 
states,  in  his  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget: 


The  Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  has 
explicitly  concurred  In  that  such  employees 
of  the  Trust  Territory  are  employees  of  the 
U.S.  In  a  decision  concerning  the  home 
leave  (B-133  696,  September  23,  1957)  the 
Comptroller  stated  In  pertinent  part  "We 
concur  with  the  view  that  the  employees  In 
question  are  employees  of  the  U.S.  notwith- 
standing tha>  their  compensation  in  the  cost 
of  their  travel  Is  In  part  from  mixed  funds. 
As  such  they  are  entitled  to  home  leave, 
travel  benefits  under — Section  7  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  as 
amended." 

The  last  thing  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  further  quot- 
ing from  this  memorandum  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  is  this: 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Employees  Com- 
pensation, Department  of  Labor,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  EUnployee  Compensa- 
tion Act  has  concluded  that  this  group  of 
employees  cannot  In  the  view  of  that  Bureau 
be  regarded  as  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Compensation  Act.  The  Bureau  of  Employee 
Compensation  has  advised  us  that  It  does  not 
regard  the  determination  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  as  controlling  the  application  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Compensation  Act. 

I  have  quite  a  raft  of  additional  mate- 
rial, but  I  did  want  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  particularly  in 
the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs might,  in  its  deliberations,  see  fit 
to  consider  the  status  of  these  people  to 
the  extent  at  least  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  from  what  I 
consider  to  have  been  some  pretty  sub- 
stantial infringements  on  their  rights  in 
recent  years  by  the  trust  territory  gov- 
ernment, in  the  failure  to  defend  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  employed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say,  in  answer 
to  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisKl,  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  take 
up  this  matter  for  future  discussion  when 
the  broader  picture  is  before  us.  We 
have  had  the  problem  before  us  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  heretofore,  but  never  In  any 
specific  way  such  as  the  gentleman  now 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

These  matters  are  involved.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  knows  the  juris- 
diction that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  over  this  terri- 
tory. I  think  that  we  should  have  a 
rather  full-blown  inquiry  into  what  is 
involved  rather  than  a  discussion  of  it  on 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  his 
statement,  and  I  certainly  support  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  today.  Having 
spent  a  month  in  that  area,  I  well  recog- 
nize many  of  the  problems  involved.  I 
certainly  support  the  things  that  we  can 
do  to  improve  conditions  in  that  area. 
Particularly  I  appreciate  the  assurance 
of  the  chairman  that  his  committee  will 
give  full  consideration  to  the  subject 
area. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
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delighted  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
California  take  the  time  to  bring  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  I  wish  to  con- 
cur with  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  believe  this 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  investigated 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate 
with  the  chairman  in  seeing  to  it  that 
this  matter  is  fully  investigated  and  a 
conclusion  of  some  sort  reached,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  employment. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  5277)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5277.  with  Mr. 
Gettys  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  in  asking  for 
the  hour  for  discussion  and  debate  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  there  might  be  some 
general  questions  relative  to  the  trust 
territory  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  It  is  not  likely 
that  we  will  take  the  whole  hour  for  de- 
bate on  this  particular  bill,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  area  does  concern  an  area  as  large 
as  the  United  States  with  the  number  of 
people  approximating  95,000.  and  also 
that  there  are  2,100  islands,  and,  further 
realizing  that  the  land  area  all  put  to- 
gether would  be  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  this 
does  involve  some  rather  peculiar  ques- 
tions as  far  as  administration  concerned 
and,  also  as  far  as  firming  up  the  pro- 
gram which  we  feel  is  now  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
5  years  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  High  Commissioner  have 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  expenditures 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Our  committee  agrees  with  them 
that  the  increase  is  justified  but  we  have 


warned  the  High  Commissioner  that  he 
will  be  held  to  a  strict  accounting  of  his 
expenditures.  We  are  asking  him  to  ad- 
vise us  orally  and  in  writing  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  is  allocating  and  spend- 
ing his  funds.  As  we  have  several  times 
in  the  past,  we  will  again  have  a  several- 
member  team  visit  the  islands  during  the 
fall  recess  to  obtain  an  on-the-spot  look 
at  the  projects  that  will  be  constructed 
under  this  bill. 

We  are  doing  this  not  because  we  do 
not  trust  High  Commissioner  Norwood, 
for  whom  we  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  respect  but  because  we  feel  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  this  very  strategic  area  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  middle  fif- 
ties the  Federal  Government  spent  about 
$5  million  per  year  in  the  trust  territory. 
Then  we  raised  the  ceiling  on  the  expend- 
itures to  $7!^2  million.  We  were  operat- 
ing on  a  holding  basis  at  that  time.  By 
1962  we  came  to  realize  that  we  were 
going  to  continue  operations  in  the  is- 
lands for  years  to  come.  Therefore  we 
needed  permanent  construction  for 
schools,  hospitals,  public  works  and  com- 
munications and  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

For  fiscal  1962  Congress  raised  the 
ceiling  of  expenditures  to  $17  ¥2  mil- 
lion— where  it  remains  today. 

The  members  of  the  committee  han- 
dling the  legislation  believe  in  order  to 
maintain  our  posture  in  the  Pacific;  to 
construct  permanent  facilities,  and  to 
encourage  health,  education,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  we  must  spend  money. 
We  have  amended  H.R.  5277  to  provide 
for  a  $7 '2  million  increase  in  funds  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  1967  and  in- 
creased to  $35  million  the  expenditures 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  but  in  do- 
ing so,  we  are  telling  the  High  Com- 
missioner that  he  will  have  to  satisfy  us 
that  he  is  justifying  the  expenditures. 
I  fully  realize  that  fiscal  1967  is  nearing 
its  end  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  spend 
that  additional  $7'/2  million  between  now 
and  June  30.  The  High  Commissioner 
advised  us  that  he  will  use  those  fxmds 
for  making  and  firming  up  contracts 
that  have  been  held  in  abeyance  pending 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  our  report  we  have  appended  tables 
which  indicate  the  regiUar  expenditures 
for  1967,  the  supplemental  request  for 
1967  that  will  be  made  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  plus  the  fiscal  1968  and  1969 
proposed  expenditures.  We  also  asked 
that  these  expenditures  be  projected  for 
1970  so  we  could  find  out  the  plans  the 
High  Commissioner  has  2  and  3  years 
hence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  some 
questions  raised  as  to  the  reasons  for 
raising  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1967 
by  $7.5  million.  May  I  state,  very 
plainly,  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  rather 
difficult,  from  the  justification  that  was 
made,  to  know  just  how  the  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Territories  were  going 
to  spend  these  additional  funds.  How- 
ever, upon  having  additional  hearings 
and  receiving  further  information  from 
representatives  of  the  trust  territory 
personnel,  we  felt  it  was  only  right  that 
we  should  make  allowance  to  those  in 
charge,  especially  the  new  Commissioner, 


that  he  fc>e  able  to  begin  building  up  to- 
ward the  overall  program  which  they 
have  in  mind  and  for  which  we  beheve 
and  feel  they  have  plenty  of  justifica- 
tion. This  then  would  provide  that  he 
have  at  his  disposal  $7.5  milhon  extra 
for  fiscal  1968,  and  be  able  to  commit 
that  money,  or  as  much  as  is  feasible  and 
possible  toward  their  recognized  goals. 
If  it  were  not  committed,  the  present 
legislation  pro\-ides  for  the  authority  for 
it  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
several  agencies  of  Government  which 
iiave  some  jurisdiction,  in  the  trust  ter- 
ritorj'.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
and  pick  up  the  thread  so  that  we  know 
what  we  are  doing  presently.  At  first, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  trust  territory  was 
under  the  control  of  the  military.  The 
militar>-  still  has  a  great  deal  of  power  in 
the  area,  because,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  said,  this  is  a  very  meaningful 
area  for  us  in  our  national  defense  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  first  the  President 
had  complete  control  but,  then,  in  the 
early  1950's  the  control  of  the  territory 
was  given  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and,  thereby,  the  jurisdiction 
came  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  area  is  sub- 
ject to  visitation  every  2  years  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  United  Nations  Vis- 
iting Mission.  It  is  also  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department. 

Our  committee  has  attempted  at  all 
times  to  ask  for  a  proper  justification  of 
authority  hi  the  expenditure  of  the 
moneys  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration and  commendation  for  those 
who  have  served  as  High  Commissioners 
of  this  area  in  the  past.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  they  have  done  their  job  well.  Per- 
haps the  Congress  and  the  Etepartment 
of  the  Interior,  have  been  too  niggardly 
in  our  treatment  of  these  areas.  How- 
ever,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  authorize 
and  spend  too  much  n>oney.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  we  can  spend  too  much 
money  in  this  territory  and  not  secure  the 
aims  that  we  desire. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  the  Pacific 
have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 
There  are  a  nimiber  of  questions  that 
the  future  will  present  to  us,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  necessary  that  we  see  that 
they  are  properly  educated— not  edu- 
cated out  of  their  own  envirorunent,  but 
educated  into  the  position  that  they  can 
take  their  place  along  with  the  rest  of  us 
if  they  are  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  later  on. 

They  have  the  right  to  see  to  it  that 
their  economy  is  expanded — not  blown 
up  as  some  would  do — but  expanded  suf- 
ficiently to  bring  them  into  our  private 
enterprise  system.  The  Micronesians 
know  something  about  a  rather  viable 
economy  because  the  Japanese,  regard- 
less of  what  we  may  say  about  their  ad- 
ministration provided  the  people  of  these 
islands  with  more  than  they  have  had 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  U. 

The  Micronesians  also  have  the  right, 
in  my  opinion,  to  see  to  it  that  their 
health  conditions  are  improved. 
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With  all  of  these  matters  in  mind,  we 
feel  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  Justified  the  need  for  additional 
funds  within  the  limitations  which  this 
legislation  provides,  and  we  would  ask 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  go  along 
with  the  committee,  keeping  in  mind 
ttiat  this  committee  always  tries  to  be 
just  as  careful  in  Its  authorizations  of 
amounts  of  money  to  be  spent  as  it  pos- 
sibly can,  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  obligation  of  the  committee  to  do 
the  job  before  it  is  brought  to  the  House 
for  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  be  per- 
fectly honest  in  answering  my  friend 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross],  when  he  at- 
tempted to  ask  the  question  during  the 
consideration  of  the  rule  that  this  money 
must  come  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  There  Is  no 
other  place  it  can  come  from.  It  will  not 
come  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  any  finan- 
cial benefits  we  receive  from  the  islands 
themselves.  It  must  come  from  the  tax- 
payers. But  imdoubtedly  these  funds 
might  be  considered  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial that  we  could  possibly  spend  in 
that  particular  area  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  discuss  other  facets  of  the  bill 
and  explain  further  the  items  for  which 
expenditures  are  sorely  needed  and 
highly  desirable. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylTania  I  Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Following  World  War  n,  an  area  from 
east  to  west  and  north  to  south,  larger 
than  the  continental  United  States, 
which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  was 
turned  over  to  our  country  to  administer 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  Most  of  these  Islands  were  won 
from  the  Japanese  during  World  War 
n  by  the  American  forces,  and  many 
Americans  gave  their  lives  that  this  area 
might  l»e  free. 

In  this  area,  which  is  as  vast  as  the 
continental  United  States,  live  approxi- 
mately 90.000  people  with  different  cul- 
tures. There  are  various  chains  of 
Islands  and  the  culture  varies  in  each  of 
these  chains.  The  duty  of  the  High 
Commissioner  is  not  one  of  laying  down 
a  policy  which  can  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  trust  territory,  but  by 
necessity  requires  a  series  of  policies  so 
that  the  various  island  groups  can  be 
properly  administered. 

The  men  who  have  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  High  Commissioner  have  been 
dedicated  people.  Living  in  the  tnist 
territory,  contrary  to  the  movies  and  the 
novels  and  the  popular  belief  of  life  In  a 
tropical  island,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  All  of  the  things  you  have  read 
about  in  books  and  the  pictures  you  have 
seen  in  the  movies  are  far  from  reality, 
if  you  will  take  the  time  or  the  trouble 
to  visit  these  islands. 

The. effort  to  assist  tlie  Micronesian 


I>eople  to  improve  their  health  and  to  Im- 
prove their  living  conditions,  to  improve 
their  schools  and  to  give  them  some  sense 
of  government  of  themselves  has  been  a 
challenge  to  the  American  people.  It 
has  been  a  challenge  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  to  the  people  who  have 
worked  for  the  trust  territory. 

One  of  the  pressing  matters  in  the 
trust  territory  is  the  matter  of  health. 
I  know  when  the  survey  was  made  show- 
ing the  small  number  of  hospital  beds 
that  are  available  that  many  people 
questioned  the  length  of  stay  that  some 
of  the  patients  had  because  it  far  ex- 
ceeded the  average  hospital  time  spent 
by  people  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
countries  of  Europe.  But  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues,  this  is  explained  in  two 
very  good  ways:  First,  the  diseases  by 
which  these  people  are  afflicted  are  tropi- 
cal and  long  suffering  diseases  and  not 
the  same  diseases  as  we  find  in  our  coun- 
try. The  doctors  in  the  trust  territory 
have  a  real  challenge  to  determine  what 
the  treatment  shall  be  and  what  kind  of 
medication  and  home  care  shall  be  given 
to  these  men,  women,  and  children. 

Second,  once  hospitalized  and  since  the 
Islands  are  so  far  removed  from  one  an- 
other, there  is  no  place  for  a  man  or 
woman  or  a  hospital  patient  to  go  until 
the  next  boat  comes  in  to  take  him  back 
to  his  home  Island.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  motel  or  a  hotel  or  other  place 
where  these  people  can  go.  So  they  must 
stay  in  the  hospital  under  our  care. 
These  two  things.  I  think,  explain 
the  unusual  stay  in  the  hospitals. 
Homes,  as  we  understand  them — the  very 
minimal  home — are  completely  unknown 
to  the  people  in  this  area.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  challenges  facing  the  High 
Commissioner  is  to  try  to  provide  homes 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  &Te&.  I  am  proud  to  say,  it  Is  be- 
cause of  the  experience  wliich  our  coun- 
try lias  had  in  Samoa  where  we  have 
experimented  with  various  types  of 
homes  for  the  islands  that  the  High 
Commissioner  and  those  in  charge  are 
now  installing  in  the  various  islands  of 
the  trust  territory,  homes  of  this  type 
which  are  suited  to  the  native  use. 

Tl»  third  Item  wiiich  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance is  the  matter  of  health.  r<lod- 
ern  health  means  are  completely  or  were 
completely  unknown  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory. The  infant  mortality  rate  was 
high  and  the  people  did  not  live  to  an 
old  age.  It  has  been  a  real  challenge  to 
the  people  who  have  gone  out  there  as 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  attendants 
in  trying  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
people  in  this  area. 

Last  but  not  least,  it  has  been  a  real 
challenge  to  our  administrators  in  the 
trust  territory  to  convince  parents  to 
send  children  from  these  isolated  Islands 
into  a  place  where  they  can  receive  the 
fundamentals  of  education.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  tremendous  credit  to  our  country 
that  while  these  Islands  have  been  under 
our  jurisdiction  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  educational 
facilities  avsiilable  to  these  young  people 
in  the  islands.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  many  have  gone  through  their 
high  schools,  and  the  better  students 
have  gone  on  to  Hawaii,  where  they  have 
been    taken   in,    to    the    University    of 


Hawaii,  and  some  of  them  have  come 
over  to  the  United  States  and  gone  on 
to  colleges  and  universities  here. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  challenge 
exists  for  our  Nation.  The  challenge 
exists  to  us  as  a  people  so  that  when  the 
day  comes  that  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory  are  asked  to  determine  what 
their  future  course  will  be.  they  must 
have  but  one  choice  and  that  choice 
should  be  on  the  side  of  freedom  with 
our  country.  In  the  lifetimes  of  some  of 
the  people  on  these  islands  they  have 
been  under  the  jurisldiction  of  the 
Spanish,  the  Germans,  the  Japanese, 
and  now  the  United  States.  When  the 
time  comes  for  these  people  to  make  a 
determination  of  where  they  will  go  as  a 
matter  of  their  own  security,  they  must 
decide  that  they  will  come  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ACfairs  has  reduced  the  amount 
which  the  departments  have  requested 
by  amending  this  legislation  and  has 
asked  to  have  a  complete  report  on  the 
proposed  expenditures.  In  fact,  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  are  on  rec- 
ord as  willing  to  undertake  a  trip  to  the 
trust  territory  to  find  out  the  conditions 
for  themselves.  I  adt  that  you  support 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  a  trip  to  the 
trust  territory  is  a  junket,  I  Invite  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  let  his  or  her 
wishes  be  known  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  we 
will  arrange  to  take  you  on  one  of  those 
trips.  When  you  come  back,  you  will 
have  a  difficult  time  convincing  your  wife 
that  the  person  who  gets  off  the  plane 
and  greets  her  is  the  same  person  who 
left,  because  you  will  be  worn  and 
haggard.  You  will  have  suffered  some  of 
the  Uls  that  you  suffer  when  you  travel 
throughout  the  Pacific  Islands. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  have  made  it, 
it  is  a  rewarding  experience.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  see  fit  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  has  not 
already  given  it,  I  would  like  some  kind  of 
breakdown  of  this  expenditure.  Is  it 
$7.5  million  or  $7  milUon  this  year — let 
us  deal  in  the  round  figures — $7  million 
this  year  and  $35  million  next  year? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  $7.5  million  addi- 
tional for  this  fiscal  year,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $17.5  million  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  1968  and  1969.  This  wiU  make 
it  $35  million  a  year  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  and  $25  million  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  an  Increase,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  an  increase  of  $7.5 
million  this  year  and  $17.5  mUllon  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  not  spending  a 
lot  of  money  down  there  otherwise? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  We  are  now  spending 
approximately  $17.5  million. 

Under  the  legislation  which  is  now  on 
the  books,  they  are  authorized  to  expend 
$17.5  million  each  year. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  no  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  spending  money 
there? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  only  other  agency 
of  the  Government  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  sub.'^tantial  con- 
tiibution  to  their  economy? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Wherever  there  are  na- 
tive people  employed,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
Where  there  are  no  native  people  em- 
ployed, the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  money  to  be 
expended  for?  Is  it  for  all  purposes?  Is 
it  for  schools  and  roads  and  all  this? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Thi.s  is  for  schools,  this 
is  for  roads,  this  is  for  iiouses,  this  is  for 
communication,  and  this  is  for  hospitals. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Is  it  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  for  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man's committee  care  to  adviso  this 
Committee  to  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  island  in  the  last  2  weeks  and  a 
half  as  the  result  of  the  hurricane? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  as  a 
result  of  the  hurricane  one  of  the  islands 
has  been  practically  leveled.  The  people 
are  living  with  practically  no  shelter  at 
all.  The  types  of  houses  that  were  built 
there  were  built  with  what  was  left  after 
World  War  II.  They  have  been  blown 
away,  and  the  people  are  living  out  in 
the  open  with  absolutely  no  cover  at  all 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
the  island  of  Palau,  there  is  Koror,  which 
is  a  big  city  in  the  islands,  that  this  city 
was  more  than  likely  leveled  completely 
to  the  ground  by  the  military  forces  as 
the  island  was  taken,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  present  on  the  island  and  in 
the  city  of  Koror  buildings  which  would 
have  withstood  such  winds  as  the  last 
hurricane  brought  to  the  islands,  and 
now  we  find  everything  destroyed? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
result  of  military  action  in  World  War 
n.  the  buildings  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  which 
were  typhoon-proof  buildings,  were  ob- 
literated. It  was  a  matter  of  military 
necessity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  United  Nations  have  any  Interest  in 
this  area  ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  They  have  only  the 
interest  of  supervising  or  inspecting. 
These  territories  have  been  turned  over 
to  us  as  trustee,  and  each  year  there  is 
a  group  from  the  United  Nations  spe- 
cifically designated  to  take  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  trust  territories.  Every  2 
years  the  High  Commissioner,  together 


with  representatives  from  our  committee 
and  the  corresponding  committee  on  the 
Senate  side,  go  to  the  United  Nations, 
make  a  report  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  trust  territories. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  it  is  every  year  that  we 
make  such  a  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  every  2  years 
that  we  go  to  the  United  Nations  to 
make  a  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Does   the   United   Nations   make   any 
contribution  to  this  territory? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     No, 
Mr.  GROSS.     Why  not? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Well,  would  the  gen- 
tleman like  to  see  the  money  go  to  the 
United   Nations,   and   then   have   them 
distribute  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  that.  But  I  would  like  to  see  some 
help  from  some  of  the  nations  we  lavish 
money  on.  We  would  like  to  have  help 
from  some  of  them  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  These  people  must,  I 
believe,  as  matter  of  national  security  be 
oriented  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
why  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  help  these  islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
consumed  17  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  present  a  bill  to  the 
committee  since  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
torial and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  need  not  be 
reminded  that  this  committee  was 
chaired  by  our  former  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Leo  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LOR  ]  for  their  leadership  and  cooperation 
in  the  expeditious  and  thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation.  I  also  wish  to 
convey  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs. 
In  particular,  I  am  indebted  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Representative  Morton,  who 
joined  me  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Morton,  by  reason  of  his 
visit  to  the  trust  territories,  is  most 
knowledgeable  in  this  matter  and  has 
been  of  great  service,  enlightenment  and 
education  in  our  desire  to  know  more 
about  this  distant  area  under  our  trustee- 
ship. 

Throughout  the  3  days  of  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides,  particularly 


those  new  members  who  began  their 
service  in  the  90th  Congress,  have  been 
most  helpful  in  gaining  answers  and  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  judgments 
that  we  must  now  make  in  the  activity 
of  our  Government  in  connection  with 
our  trusteeship  responsibility. 

Our  subcommittee  demands  that  if 
increased  authorizations  are  to  be  justi- 
fied that  they  should  be  justified  by 
detail  and  specification  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible  in  order  that  as  a  com- 
mittee we  stand  firmly  in  our  responsi- 
bility to  determine  if  each  individual 
capital  and  current  expenditure  w.xs 
necessary,  practical,  feasible,  and  advis- 
able. I>etail  which  sets  forth  the  planned 
use  of  the  funds  to  be  covered  by  this 
increased  authorization  is  appended  to 
the  committee's  report  and,  I  believe, 
should  satisfy  the  House  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  as  carefully  programed 
as  is  possible  at  this  time. 

Members  may  well  inquire  as  to  why 
we  are  now  asking  for  more  than  the 
1-year  authorization.  The  answer  is 
that  the  logistical  problems  are  most 
complex.  As  a  practical  matter,  everv 
nail,  every  shingle,  every  piece  of  lumber 
not  only  has  to  be  hauled  into  the  area 
of  the  trust  territories;  it  must  be  con- 
veyed by  small  craft  or  light  airplane  to 
the  point  of  future  construction.  There- 
fore, planning  for  the  erection  of  class- 
rooms, health  units,  residences  for  teach- 
ers, as  indeed  any  utility  structure,  has 
to  be  made  many  months  in  advance  of 
planned  ground-breakings. 

If  it  proves  needful  that  a  dirt  road 
be  constructed  from  one  point  to  another 
on  one  of  the  2,100  Islands  in  the  trust 
territory  complex,  this  must  indeed  be 
a  long-term  imdertaking.  If  the  road. 
or  more  probably,  the  path,  is  to  extend 
2  miles — a  mile  this  year  and  a  mile  in 
1968 — you  might  find  it  half  a  road  to 
nowhere.  The  foliage  and  tmdergrowth 
might  recapture  it  before  the  second  half 
of  the  road  could  be  finished. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  planning 
economically  and  planning  better  that 
causes  us  to  advocate  the  authorization 
be  extended  over  the  next  2'2  years. 

Let  me  hasten,  however,  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  this  authorization  is  not 
being  made  on  a  basis  of  blind  faith. 
This  might  be  called  a  "Missouri"  style 
authorization  as  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  [Mr.  Aspinall]  has  said.  Our 
attitude  as  a  committee  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  trust  territories  and  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  will  be  a  con- 
stant "show  me"  policy  of  legislative 
oversight  on  the  visit  and  field  inspec- 
tion that  we  plan  to  make  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

As  the  chairman  has  said: 
Our  Subcommittee  expects  a  full  and  de- 
tailed onslte  exposition  and  explanation   by 
the  Territory  authorities  on  the  use  of  every 
dollar  of  the  budgeted  funds. 

One  central  consideration  I  believe 
argues  for  the  increased  authorizations 
at  this  time:  The  development  of  this 
vast  area  is  in  the  national  interest. 
These  islands  were  hard  won  by  Ameri- 
can fighting  men. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  hold  them 
imder  United  Nations  trusteeship,  this 
trusteeship  is  drawn  In  the  wisdom  of 
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what  I  believe  was  good  statesmanship 
and  has  characteristics  which  are  unique 
among  such  type  agreements  running 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations.  This  feature  is  that  the  trus- 
teeship arrangement  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  United  Nations  because  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, where  we  have  such  veto  power.  Also 
in  the  agreement,  just  as  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  change  the  agreement  with- 
out the  Security  Council,  as  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement,  the  United  States 
must  concur  in  any  such  change  before 
it  could  be  brought  before  the  Security 
Council.  Therefore,  we  have  in  fact, 
an  arrangement  that  could  be  described 
as  a  double  veto  power. 

This  means  that  for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
this  area  is  and  will  be  controlled  and 
in  every  way  legislated  and  regulated  by 
the  United  States.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  clear  responsibility  to  do  those  things 
which  are  necessary  in  the  area,  not  be- 
cause of  any  requirement  placed  upon  us 
by  the  United  Nations  but  rather  because 
these  things  are  In  our  own  national  in- 
terest, and  the  Interest  of  the  territory 
and  its  people. 

The  time  has  now  come  v»hen  class- 
rooms are  needed  and  housing  required 
for  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  area. 
A  hospital  is  needed.  Better  roads  and 
communications  are  needed  for  our  gov- 
erning purposes  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants. 

I  do  not  seek  to  persuade  the  Commit- 
tee that  we  are  going  to  turn  this  area 
into  anything  rivaling  Peoria  or  for  that 
matter,  Pascagoula.  However,  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  rational  to  suggest  that 
this  area  should  develop  to  some  degree 
on  a  par  with  the  development  of  the 
territory  of  Guam  or  American  Samoa. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  planned  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  that  there  should 
be  a  gradual  buildup  of  capital  improve- 
ments, principally  in  schools,  hospitals, 
and  communications  thau  would  achieve 
this  purpose. 

A  proper  question  might  be ;  When  will 
the  United  States  ever  realize  any  div- 
idends on  its  investments  that  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  in  terms  of  some 
cost-benefit  ratio? 

My  answer  would  be  that  the  economic 
potential  of  this  area  is  still  largely  un- 
determined at  this  time.  However, 
through  a  contractual  arrangement  an 
economic  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  subcommittee,  prepared  by  the  Rob- 
ert Nathan  Associates.  This  report  will 
receive  further  detailed  study. 

However,  it  does  indicate  that  there  is 
a  definite  economic  potential  so  that  over 
a  period  of  time  this  area  can  to  some 
degree  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

We  must  be  certain  that  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  become  self-sufflcient 
that  they  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  their  interests  are  best  served 
by  remaining  under  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Plainly  speaking,  this  is  why  we  are 
making  this  investment  in  order  that 
there  will  never  be  any  question  that 
the  territory,  whatever  may  be  its  poten- 
tial, must  woi^  out  Its  future  under  the 
guidance  and  Cktvemment  of  the  United 
States. 


In  terms  of  real  estate  the  entire  687 
square  miles  of  this  farflung  area  Is  in- 
deed of  questionable  and  probably 
negligible  value.  In  terms  of  strategic 
importance,  it  is  probably  priceless  and 
inestimable  as  an  outpost  in  the  Pacific 
perimeter. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Just  last  week,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who 
spent  his  life  out  there  was  privileged  to 
give  the  invocation  in  the  House  here. 
Reverend  Father  Costigan. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  reminds  me  of 
this.  The  clergyman  he  speaks  about 
happens  to  be  a  very  unusual  American. 
Before  going  to  the  trust  territory,  he 
was  a  New  York  City  policeman  and  he 
decided  that  the  greatest  commitment 
he  could  make  was  that  of  giving  his  life 
to  the  less  fortunate.  He  has  spent  20 
years  of  his  life  in  Ponape,  trying  to 
teach  the  people  the  basic  agricultural 
skills  so  that  they  can  help  themselves  in 
a  provident  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
way  this  trusteeship  is  drawn  there  Is 
totally  adequate  protection  for  the  in- 
vestment— and  I  use  the  term  advis- 
edly— for  the  Investment  of  the  funds  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  a  cancellable  agreement  at  the  will 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
because  we  have  a  veto  there.  Also  in 
the  agreement  as  drawn — and  there  is 
good  statesmanship  in  it — we  have  an- 
other veto  which  states  as  a  party  to  the 
agreement  we  have  the  right  to  oppose 
and  the  first  right  to  suggest  any  change 
in  the  agreement.  So  we  have.  In  effect, 
a  double  veto  which  protects  our  inter- 
est. The  only  thing  we  are  not  pro- 
tected against  might  be  described  as  our 
own  attitude  of  possible  neglect.  If  we 
neglect  the  area  and  if  we  do  not  live  up 
to  our  responsibility,  the  day  may  come 
and  the  time  will  come  when  the  people 
of  the  area,  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  decision,  may  Judge  our  attitude 
to  be  as  one  of  indifference  or  apathy. 
We  will  pay  dearly  for  such  an  attitude 
If  it  should  exist.  In  fact,  we  would  then 
lose  all  of  the  time  and  money  and  com- 
mitment of  life  that  we  have  already 
placed  in  this  area.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  a  wise  decision  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  nor  from  a  human 
standpoint  or  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  interest  at  any  time.  I  do  not 
seek  to  persuade  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  through  the  use  of  these 
fimds  we  Intend  to  turn  this  area  into 
anything  rivalling  Peoria  or,  for  that 
matter,  Pascagoula.  However,  it  would 
appear  it  is  rational  to  suggest  that  this 
area  should  develop  to  some  degree  on  a 
par  with  the  development  of  our  other 
territories  In  that  area;  namely,  Guam 
and  American  Samoa. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason,  it  is 
planned  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  there  should  be  a  gradual 
buildup — and  I  emphasize  "gradual 
buildup" — of  roads,  hospitals,  and  so 
forth,  and  these  will  be  basic  structures 
for  hospitals.  There  are  no  circular 
drives  or  plantings  or  landscaping  around 
these  hospitals.  They  are  basic  struc- 
tures to  serve  the  seriously  ill,  the  chron- 
ically ill,  and  the  injured.  Also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  provisions  which  are 
made  for  classrooms  are  made  upon  the 
basis  of  simple  structures.  These  repre- 
sent bedrock-type  plans  and  represent 
thir.gs  that  need  to  be  done  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  inroads  of  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  85  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  needs  this  assist- 
ance. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  repre- 
sents a  very  modest  amount  and  it  is 
something  in  my  opinion  we  should  do  in 
order  to  actually  live  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  trust  and  in  order  to  live 
up  to  the  obligations  which  are  due  the 
people  who  depend  upon  us  and  who  have 
depended  upon  us  since  we  wrested  this 
area  as  a  captive  area  from  the  Japanese 
back  in  1944. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
a  question  or  two  a  while  ago  about  the 
projects  to  be  financed  through  the  use 
of  this  money,  because  I  am  reminded  of 
what  happened  some  years  ago  with  re- 
spect to  other  projects  elsewhere  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  back  to  my 
newsletter  of  January  4,  1956,  when  at 
that  time  I  said : 

Some  years  ago,  when  be  was  Foreign  Aid 
Director  and  had  more  taxpayers'  money  to 
to83  out  than  he  had  places  to  put  It,  Averell 
Harrlman  built  200  public  rest  rooms  on 
vacant  lots  outside  the  city  of  Manila  while 
bug-eyed  natives  stood  around  making  bets 
with  each  other  as  to  what  use  the  cozy  little 
structures  were  to  be  put. 

Their  guesses  ranged  all  the  way  from  stor- 
age bins  for  betel  nuts  to  Individual  smoke- 
houses for  curing  the  meat  of  wild  boars.  So 
■widespread  was  the  confusion.  It  Is  reported, 
that  Harrlman  was  comjjelled  to  allot  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  to  send  technical  aid 
experts  from  Washington  to  give  the  natives 
Instructions  and  Ulustrated  lectures  on  the 
superiority  of  American  rest  room  methods 
over  antiquated  native  customs. 

In  his  Washington  column,  a  noted  cor- 
respondent tells  of  a  recent  trip  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  present  Foreign  Aid  Director  to 
Manila.  He  found  that  these  projects,  forced 
on  reluctant  Filipinos,  were  deserted,  rotting 
away  and  gradually  being  covered  by  the 
wild,  lush  growth  on  that  far-away  Pacific 
Island. 

It  seems  the  native  population,  Including 
the  untamed  Igorrotes,  had  no  Intention  of 
becoming  house-broken  and  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  fancy  little  hutches  as  a  replacement 
for  the  more  familiar  facilities  provided  for 
them  by  nature  In  the  form  of  spreading 
banyan  trees  along  the  shore  of  a  sleepy 
lagoon. 

And  so  what  might  have  become  200  in- 
dividual monuments,  attesting  to  the  great- 
ness of  Harrlman  aa  a  t^enefactor  of  the 
under-privileged,  are  disappearing  Into  the 
greedy  Jaws  of  the  Jungle  and  thus  are  des- 
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ttned  to  serve  merely  as  additional  mute  evi- 
dence of  the  folly  of  one  more  American  am- 
bassador of  "good  will"  with  a  soft  heart — 
and  a  bead  to  match. — 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  X  hope  this  Gov- 
ernment is  not  roing  to  engage  in  any 
of  this  kind  of  business  with  the  more 
than  $77  million  which  is  proposed  to  be 
spent  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  lowf.  [Mr.  Gross]  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague,  knowing  of  his  desire — and  I 
believe,  perhaps,  he  has  already  seen 
the  justification  that  we  have  in  this 
particular  bill  for  the  amounts  to  be 
expended — whether  or  not  we  could 
draw  it  out  as  to  any  particular  Chick 
Sales  operation  that  one  might  have  in 
mind,  I  do  not  believe  that  appealed  to 
us,  because  we  did  not  go  into  that 
particular  facet  of  the  matter.  But  I 
would  say  that  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
first  time,  the  distinguished  chaii-man 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  has  in  the 
report  justification  of  the  expenditure 
of  funds  to  be  authorized  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion, 
I  do  not  believe  it  at  all  infringes  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  feel  we  have  brought 
before  the  House  a  very  sound  report 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  some  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  boondoggles.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI 
said  that  he  wanted  to  keep  these  is- 
landers oriented  toward  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  why  we  are  not  as  in- 
terested In  keeping  the  friendly  people  of 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  oriented  to 
the  United  States? 

As  I  am  sure  the  Members  know,  we 
have  two  or  three  of  our  best  tracking 
stations  In  South  Africa,  but  President 
Johnson  is  determined  to  alienate  and 
destroy  the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
these  people.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
incredible  action  of  President  Johnson 
in  joining  with  the  leeching  British  in 
a  boycott  of  Rhodesia— a  boycott  which, 
fortunately.  South  Africa  refuses  to  sup- 
port, and  for  its  refusal  is  being  made 
the  object  of  reprehensible  pressure.  So 
I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argument  that 
this  bill  should  be  accepted  for  reasons 
of  orientation  when  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
no  hesitation  in  destroying  the  friend- 
ship of  others  around  the  world  who  are 
vital  to  our  best  Interests. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor] 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Committee  in- 
volves a  vast  area  far  distant  from  the 
American  Continent,  but  many  of  us 
know  this  area,  because  we  liave  been 
there.  We  remember  Yap,  Kwajalein, 
the  Marshalls,  the  Marianas;  because  we 
fought  there  to  protect  our  Nation  and 
to  insure  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
of  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy. 


We  took  these  remote  Islands  from  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  XL  I  was 
there  and  many  of  you  were  there. 
After  the  war  we  continued  to  govern 
them  in  accordance  with  international 
law  unUl  July  1947  when  they  became  a 
United  Nations  trust  territory.  Even 
then  our  interest  did  not  cease  because 
these  islands  again  became  our  responsi- 
bility under  a  trust  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations.  When  our  Nation 
signed  this  trust  agreement,  we  assumed 
responsibiUty  for  the  security  of  the 
island  inhabitants  and  for  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  development. 

Since  we  have  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses complete  control  over  these  2,100 
islands,  which  constitute  Micronesia,  our 
administration  of  the  trust  responsibil- 
ities is  critically  observed  by  the  pene- 
trating eyes  of  the  world.  As  one  who 
has  attended  a  United  Nations  session 
on  the  trust  territories,  I  can  tell  you 
that  our  actions  do  not  go  unchallenged 
and  our  program  of  progress  does  not  go 
unchecked.  We  are  committed  to  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  trust  territory.  We  must 
keep  this  commitment  in  such  a  way  that 
we  know  that  we  are  keeping  it,  that  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  know  that 
we  are  keeping  it,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  world  know  that  we  are 
keeping  it. 

In  areas  of  the  world  far  less  friendly 
and  much  less  signilicant  strategically, 
we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money- 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — for  for- 
eign aid.  Certainly  here— where  the 
commitments  are  strong,  and  the  people 
friendly,  and  the  area  so  important  to 
our  security— we  should  be  willing  to  in- 
vest some  of  our  dollars  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest. 

In  other  areas  imder  the  American 
flag,  we  have  done  an  outstanding  job. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories,  I  visited  American  Samoa 
and  Guam.  I  had  a  feeling  of  pride;  we 
have  done  a  good  job  in  those  areas. 
But  I  have  also  visited  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  where  we  face 
the  most  difficult  tests,  and  I  did  not 
have  that  feeling. 

That  Is  the  thrust  of  the  bill  authored 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey],  ana  that  is  the  aim  of  the  com- 
parable legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton]. We  have  made  a  vaUant  effort  in 
the  trust  territory,  but  the  problems  are 
staggering— much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  made  Important  strides  for- 
ward In  the  field  of  education:  460  ele- 
mentary classrooms  have  been  bulk  since 
1962;  five  public  high  schools  have  been 
established  during  that  same  period;  two 
out-island  junior  high  schools  have  been 
constructed;  and  180  stateside  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  and  some  270  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  joined  in  the  edu- 
cation efi'ort  with  the  Micronesian 
teachers. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Too  many  children  are  too  frequently 
taught  in  overcrowded,  thatched-roofed, 
tin  shacks. 

About  half  of  the  teachers  do  not  have 
even  a  high  school  education. 
Too  many  children  live  hundreds  of 


miles  from  the  nearest  high  school — and 
I  understand  that  applications  are  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  number  of 
seats  available. 

We  have  indeed,  made  progress  in  edu- 
cation, but  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
a  universal,  free,  pubUc  school  system 
from  the  elementary  level  through  high 
school. 

We  have  made  progress  in  the  field  of 
health,  also: 

There  is  now  a  hospital  operating  in 
each  of  the  six  districts — three  of  them 
have  been  buUt  since  1961. 

Two  thirds  of  the  people  now  Uve 
within  the  vicinity  of  a  district  hospital 
or  a  field  unit. 

Immunization  programs  are  affording 
protection  against  some  of  the  common 
disease  problems. 

But  here,  too,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

As  long  as  a  third  of  the  people  re- 
ceive medical  attention  only  when  field 
boats  visit  or  emergency  attention  is 
available. 

As  long  as  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  mental 
health  and  other  serious  health  problems 
persist. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  bring  health 
services  to  standards  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  average  American  com- 
munity. 

We  :.ave  not  made  adequate  progress 
toward  the  development  of  a  healthy 
economy.  All  too  often,  those  who  do 
successfully  complete  their  education 
have  no  opportunity  to  put  their  talents 
to  work.  Transportation  has  greatly  im- 
proved  in  recent  years,  but  infrequent 
flights  do  not  enhance  travel  to,  or  in, 
the  trust  territory— an  area  stretching 
2.600  miles  east  and  west  and  1.500  miles 
north  rnd  south.  Surface  transporta- 
tion causes  considerable  delay  in  such  a 
vast  area  and  communications  are 
limited.  Hopefully,  the  report  of  the 
consulting  firm  which  has  just  completed 
Its  study  in  depth  will  result  in  some 
beneficial  recommendations  for  the  co- 
ordinated development  of  the  Pacific 
islands. 

As  has  already  been  explained.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  what  this  legislation 
seeks  to  accomplish.  As  explained  by 
the  authors  of  the  legislation,"  it  author- 
izes a  $7 '2  million  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  an  annual  Increase  of  $17 1,2  million 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  under- 
taking. Immediately,  the  needed  capital 
improvements. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legis- 
lative program  was  given  very  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  our  new  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey], 
and  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  has  advised  those  ad- 
ministering the  programs  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  sent 
to  inspect  the  progress  achieved  with  the 
funds  and  to  make  a  comprehensive, 
item-by-item  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  programs  proposed  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  Based  upon  these  find- 
ings, this  entire  subject  may  be  reopened 
for  further  consideration  by  Congress 
to  insure  that  the  alms  are  achieved. 
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In  conclusion.  I  want  to  point  out 
again  that  we  have  a  solid  commitment 
to  this  vital  area  of  the  world.  These 
people  are  a  warm,  friendly  people  who 
are  100  percent  loyal  to  the  United 
States.  Ultimately,  probably  within  a 
few  years,  they  will  decide  their  own  fu- 
ture by  their  own  vote.  They  could  vote 
for  Independence.  They  could  vote  to 
become  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
similar  to  Guam.  That  choice  will  cer- 
tainly reflect  their  confidence  in  our  good 
wUl  and  in  our  sincerity  as  evidenced  by 
our  own  constructive  efforts  to  improve 
their  opportunities.  We  can  be  proud 
of  our  progress.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  bigger  job 
yet  to  be  done,  and  this  legislation  is 
needed  in  order  to  Iceep  our  commitment 
with  the  United  Nations  and  to  demon  • 
strate  our  national  Interest  in  the  people 
of  the  ti-ust  territory. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague  with  whom  I 
served  as  a  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
a  former  member  of  our  committee,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr  BinghamI. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  5277.  and 
I  want  to  commend  those  responsible  for 
bringing  this  important  legislation  so 
promptly  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  espe- 
cially the  distinguislied  chairman  of  tlie 
full  committee,  the  able  chairaian  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  dedicated  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittee,  and  as  a  former  U.S. 
representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council.  I  icnow  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  United  States  should 
fully  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Micronesian  people.  While  these  respon- 
sibilities of  course  go  beyond  the  fulfill- 
ment of  material  needs,  it  is  essential 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  the 
basic  needs  of  these  Pacific  islanders,  for 
whose  welfare  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily undertook  to  be  responsible. 

Having  visited  Micronesia  in  1961. 1  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  this 
area,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Space  and 
Aeronautics,  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Miller  1. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  helore  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  passed,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs.  I 
was  with  the  first  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  visited  the  trust 
territory. 

Remember  that  these  islands  were  the 
stepping  stones  that  cost  us  so  dearly 
in  World  War  n.  I  think  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor],  has  pointed  that  out  quite  well. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
action  that  took  place  on  these  islands. 
After  the  wai:  the  Pacific  Islands  became 
oriented  toward  us.  They  are  people  like 
the  friendly  people  you  find  in  Polynesia 


and  throughout  the  Pacific  islands  and 
have  a  great  liking  for  us  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Just  this  morning  In  our  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  we  were 
discussing  the  SST.  The  SST  will  be- 
come a  reality  in  a  very  few  years.  I  can 
envision  for  instance  on  the  Island  of 
Saipan  where  there  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beaches  in  the  world  that  ex- 
tends for  nearly  2  miles — I  can  envision 
a  great  resort  area  for  the  people  of  this 
counti-y.  We  have  never  tried  to  exploit 
these  Islands.  Unfortunately,  their 
economy  such  as  it  was  was  pointed 
toward  Japan.  Japan  needed  sugar. 
She  needed  the  fatty  oils.  Japan  needed 
nsh  and  she  needed  things  that  she  could 
get  out  of  those  islands.  These  things, 
however,  were  not  essential  to  us.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  failed  our  trust  in  devel- 
oping an  economy  for  the  islanders.  We 
have  a  great  responsibility  in  bringing 
them  into  the  fold  of  democracy. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5277,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I 
want  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation.  We.  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  have  a  responsibility 
to  explore  this  proposition  in  depth,  and 
that  is,  the  development  of  the  intra- 
structure  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
increase  the  authorized  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  from  the  pres- 
ent $17.5  million  to  $35  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  1969,  plus  $7 '2  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  These  funds  will  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  necessary,  and  I  emphasize  nec- 
essary, capital  improvements  and  public 
works  relating  to  health  and  education 
facilities,  utilities,  highways,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  communications  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  Increase 
the  total  authorization  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  a 
total  of  $42^2  million  for  fiscal  years 
1967,  1968,  and  1969.  I  think  and  feel 
that  it  Is  Important  to  us  as  a  nation  that 
we  have  a  stake  In  the  trust  territory.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  in  this  case  to  err 
in  retrospect,  rather  than  be  overly  con- 
servative at  this  point  in  time. 

In  the  89th  Congress  the  administra- 
tion had  requested  $75  million — much 
more  than  Is  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  seen  fit  to  limit  and 
reduce  the  administration  request  re- 
quiring a  planned  program  of  Improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize  our 
national  obligation  and  more  particular- 
ly, our  responsibility  to  promote  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  development 
of  this  area.  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  204 
of  the  80th  Congress,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  approved  a  trusteeship 
agreement  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 


If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  meet  those 
commitments,  then  we  must  provide  the 
funds  to  promote  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  through 
a  program  of  capital  improvements  and 
public  works.  The  need  to  provide  these 
basic  facilities  and  services  throughout 
this  strategic  area  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  Initiation  of  such  basic 
facilities  and  services  will  provide  the 
training  ground,  the  technological  and 
educational  basis  for  the  development  of 
a  labor  supply  to  support  a  self-sustain- 
ing economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  gieat 
deal  of  progress  during  the  past  20  years 
of  our  trusteeship  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done.  If  it  is 
to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  a  planned  program  of  develop- 
ment. H.R.  5277,  in  my  opinion,  does 
present  such  a  planned  program  of  de- 
velopment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  who 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  This  is  legislation  of  first 
importance. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  area,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  from  my  point 
of  view  as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  These  Islands  spread 
over  the  western  Pacific  Ocean,  provide 
the  United  States  a  western  sea  defense 
In  depth.  When  properly  fortified  and 
defended,  this  area  will  prevent  sudden 
attack,  and  a  possible  new  Pearl-Harbor- 
type  attack,  on  U.S.  territory.  These 
Islands  are  part  of  the  Island  barrier 
chain  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  that 
should  never  be  permitted  to  be  broken  by 
the  United  States,  to  protect  a  free  and 
open  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  major 
assets  of  the  free  world.  They  are  the 
eastern  doorstep  to  south  Asia,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Australia.  Adverse  posses- 
sion of  this  sea  frontier  could  Isolate 
these  areas  from  the  free  world. 

We  must  remember  and  carefully  con- 
sider that  these  trust  islands  are  spread 
over  3  million  square  miles  in  territory 
and  sea  area  between  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  As  a 
World  War  II  Navy  lieutenant  I  served 
on  a  U.S.  carrier  bridge  In  that  area.  So 
I  know  from  experience  of  these  Islands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  South  Pacific  area. 
and  returned  to  Congress  to  take  my  seat 
In  February  1945.  I  still  remember  with 
gratitude  and  pride  my  Navy  service  on 
the  U.S.  Carrier  CVE-93,  the  good  Makin 
Island,  her  fine  ofiBcers  and  good  crew, 
under  Capt.  "Fish"  Whaley,  and  our  car- 
rier division  under  distinguished  Adm. 
Cal  Durgln. 

I  rememlaer  so  well  the  evening  ashore 
on  a  small  Island  just  before  I  left  the 
carrier  some  time  In  the  latter  part  of 
January  1945,  when  our  fellows  talked 
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over  the  South  Pacific.  One  thing  these 
officers  unanimously  said  to  me:  When 
you  go  back  to  Congress,  make  sure  that 
no  other  U.S.  generation  will  have  to  take 
these  Islands  all  over  again.  "Island 
hopping  Is  not  too  good  for  the  health." 
I  repeat  those  statements  as  good  ad- 
vice here.  I  hope  the  United  States  will 
hold  these  Islands  firmly  In  the  future; 
and  that  we  will  help  these  fine  island 
people  progress. 

We  In  the  United  States  owe  progress 
to  these  fine  people,  as  the  United  States 
undertook  that  firm  obligation  when  the 
United  States  took  over  the  sok  trustee- 
ship under  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  I  look  forward  to  the  future 
when  these  Islands  will  become  self-sup- 
porting; but  we  certainly  need  thij  legis- 
lation today. 

The  United  States  is  helping,  through 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  over  100  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  We  have  a  special 
obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
trust  Islands.  Certainly  we  should  help 
these  people  as  well.  These  Island  peo- 
ple deserve  to  have  the  help  to  have  a 
standard  of  living  and  well  being  enjoyed 
by  every  U.S.  citizen. 

May  I  give  the  history  of  these  islands? 
At  the  time  of  assumption  of  the  U.S. 
trusteeship.  General  MacArthur  at  that 
time  was  stating  the  policy  that  the 
United  States  should  keep  alone  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan  and  her  various  pos- 
sessions. How  farslghted.  And  how  the 
United  States  has  avoided  in  the  Pacific 
area  divisions  and  partitions  into  zones, 
as  Germany  was  divided,  that  has  ever 
since  caused  so  much  trouble  in  Europe. 
I  favored  U.S.  sole  trusteeship  of  these 
Islands  and  agreed  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  thoroughly.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  in  these  islands,  and  in  the  UJS. 
occupation  of  Japan,  President  Truman 
maintained  this  policy  Instead  of  the  way 
divided  occupation  was  instituted  In 
Europe. 

It  Is  rewarding  to  me  tliat  tiiis  U.S. 
sole  trusteeship  was  authorized  under 
my  resolution — House  Joint  Resolution 
233  In  the  80th  Congress — wlilch  was  a 
Joint  resolution  introduced  on  July  8, 
1947.  I  felt  the  United  States  should  act 
quickly,  and  urged  strongly  the  strategic 
Importance  of  these  Islands  and  this 
area,  that  were  being  forgotten  In  the 
new  peace,  and  so-called  return  to  nor- 
malcy In  America.  I  was  specially  pleased 
that  this  U.S.  sole  trusteeslilp  was  au- 
thorized under  the  United  Nations  Se- 
cuiity  Council  with  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  fortify  and  defend.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  United  States 
has  the  power  of  veto  in  the  Security 
Council. 

On  July  11,  1947,  the  full  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee — of  wtilch  I  had 
just  become  a  member  ttiat  year — con- 
sidered the  bill.  On  that  same  day,  July 
11.  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  imanlmously. 
House  Joint  Resolution  233  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  imanlmously 
the  same  day.  thanks  to  approval  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  leadership  of  both 
parties.  So  this  trusteeship  hias  biparti- 
san backing.  On  July  14,  the  UJS.  Senate 
passed  the  measure.  On  July  18,  House 
Joint  Resolution  233  was  signed  by  the 


President  and  became  law.  So,  within  a 
period  of  10  days,  this  bill  became  UJS. 
law  because  of  Its  strategic  importance 
and  value  for  U.S.  defense.  House  Joint 
Resolution  233  Is  now  Public  Law  204  of 
the    80th    Congress. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  not 
a  trusteesliip  under  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  Is  authorized 
under  article  83  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  under  the  U  JJ.  Security  CounclL 
In  fact,  It  Is  the  only  such  trusteeship  In 
the  world.  The  UJJ.  trusteeships  for 
emerging  nations  In  Africa  have  all  been 
General  Assembly  type  trusteesliips.  The 
United  States  should  oppose  changing 
the  present  trusteeship  to  another  form. 
This  Is  not  a  General  Assembly  trustee- 
ship, where  we  cannot  fortify.  There- 
fore the  United  States  should  maintain 
the  policy  of  retaining  the  present  trust- 
eeship under  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council,  retaining  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  fortify  and  to  keep  forti- 
fied and  to  protect  these  islands  and  their 
people  against  aggression.  We  do  have 
the  correlative  responsibility  and  duty  to 
help  these  people  generously.  So  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  help  these 
people  generously.  I  "oelleve  we  Ameri- 
can people  owe  these  people  this  firm 
and  continuing  duty.  That  is  why  I 
favor  this  bill  so  completely. 

The  President  approved  this  trustee- 
ship agreement.  And  every  President  of 
the  United  States  since  has  maintained 
this  trusteeship  and  acted  to  implement 
it.  I  compliment  President  Truman  on 
his  quick  action  and  foresight  In  signing 
Into  law  House  Joint  Resolution  233.  to 
make  It  Public  Law  204  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress— cited  as  Public  Law  80-204. 

This  act  Insured  that  we  were  able  to 
keep  this  area  and  good  people  for  the 
free  world,  so  they  wiU  be  protected  and 
maintained  and  helped  to  progress  imder 
the  trusteeship  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  in  the  true  American  tradition  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  Intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on  the 
final  passage  of  this  legislation  today  to 
show:  First,  to  the  people  of  the  trust 
Islands  how  strongly  the  U.S.  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  of  the  American  people 
stand  behind  them  for  their  and  our 
mutual  security  and  defense. 

Second,  this  rollcall  is  to  show  that 
we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  continue  to  act  to  assist  the  trust 
Island  people  for  progress,  prosperity, 
and  peace. 

Third,  this  rollcall  Is  to  show  that  tlie 
U.S.  Congress  Intends  to  maintain  this 
United  Nations  Security  Council  trustee- 
ship jointly  in  the  future,  and  adequately 
to  finance  U.S.  civilian  administration 
as  well  as  progress  and  development. 

Fourth,  this  rollcall  is  notice  to  other 
nations,  allies,  neutrals,  friendly  and  un- 
friendly countries  as  well,  that  the 
United  States  intends  firmly  to  continue 
this  course  and  policy,  to  provide  a  hope- 
ful future  for  all  the  free  Island  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  on  a  longtime  basis. 

Cheers  and  congratulations  to  our 
U.S.  friends,  the  fine  people  of  the  trust 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  on  your  excellent 
progress  and  wonderful  future. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  see 
that  the  trusteeship  for  our  own  U.S. 


security  as  a  backup  for  the  trouble  on 
the  Asian  mainland  Is  maintained,  and 
that  we  do  everything  we  can  on  a  stra- 
tegic basis  to  see  that  this  will  be  the 
bastion  of  protection  In  the  Pacific,  if 
anytliing  should  happen  on  the  Asian 
mainland  or  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  an 
excellent  bill  and  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber, for  this  reason  as  wen.  will  support 
tills  measure. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  of  H.R. 
5277  and  also  the  sense  of  urgency  which 
I  feel  toward  early  action  by  Congress  on 
this  bUl. 

When  we  assimied  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  our  mandate  from  the  United 
Nations  prescribed  that  we  would  devote 
our  resources  to  eventual  self-govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory, and  to  this  end  we  were  to  provide 
for  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
welfare. 

After  nearly  20  years  of  our  adminis- 
tration, the  people  of  the  trust  territory 
still  live  in  conditions  that  are  largely 
primitive,  without  adequate  schools, 
medical  facihtles,  roads,  water  develop- 
ment, commimications,  sewage  disposal, 
and  many  of  the  attributes  of  civihzed 
life.  Within  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
begim  to  move  more  rapidly.  We  have 
built  schools,  but  still  only  half  of  Micro- 
nesia's eighth-grade  graduates  are  able 
to  go  on  to  high  school  because  of  lack 
of  space.  With  an  Increasing  birth  rate, 
only  an  estimated  one  of  four  will  be  able 
to  continue  with  secondary  school  bv 
1972. 

There  are  six  district  hospitals  for 
these  90,000  inhabitants  of  Micronesia 
spread  over  an  island  complex  of  3  mil- 
lion square  miles,  and  these  facilities  as 
well  as  outlying  dispensaries  are  hope- 
lessly short  of  truly  qualified  medical 
personnel.  The  construction  of  sewage 
facilities  is  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
trol diseases. 

For  the  health  and  education  of  these 
people,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  that  we  act  on  this  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Interior  Committee 
to  launch  a  broad-scale  attack  on  these 
problems.  Recognizing  the  need  for  in- 
fusion of  new  funds,  we  are  asking  that 
the  presently  authorized  $17"2  million 
trust  territory  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1967  be  increased  by  $713  million,  and 
that  the  allocation  for  each  of  the  next 
2  years  be  raised  to  $35  million.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  commit- 
tee which  is  asking  for  these  appropria- 
tions and  making  the  request  In  the  name 
of  self-sufficiency  and  self-government 
of  the  trust  territory  as  goals  for  the 
near  future. 

Our  present  financial  assistance  in  the 
territory  goes  to  administrative  expenses, 
operation  of  the  six  district  hospitals  and 
some  120  dispensaries.  Immunization  pro- 
grams, the  training  of  medical  and  nurs- 
ing personnel,  public,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools  which  have  23,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  present,  air  and  sea 
transportation,  roads  and  streets,  agri- 
cultural facilities,  power  and  water,  and 
other  public  works. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
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3-year  program  to  upgrade  our  efforts  in 
all  these  areas,  after  which  we  will  act 
on  the  High  Commissioner's  recommen- 
dations as  to  results  and  future  needs. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
presently  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust  territory  firmly 
supports  the  legislation  because  of  the 
expanding  population  of  Micronesia  and 
because  of  the  urgently  needed  expan- 
sions in  physical  plant.  The  past  capi- 
tal improvement  program  has  been  in- 
adequate, and  we  on  the  committee  feel 
that  the  increased  appropriations  should 
go  to  a  number  of  specific  uses. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for 
teacher  housing,  one  factor  in  holding 
down  the  secondary  education  capacity, 
and  new  schools  are  urgently  needed. 
Under  present  budgetary  restrictions, 
there  are  cases  recorded  of  schools  falling 
into  total  disrepair  with  long  months  of 
delay  before  reconstruction  can  begin. 
Student  enrollments  will  increase  by  50 
percent  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
next  5  years  and  will  triple  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  More  teachers,  more 
housing,  more  facilities  are  needed  im- 
mediately. 

Housing  must  be  provided  for  medical 
personnel  who  cannot  otherwise  be  re- 
cruited for  service  in  these  farflung  is- 
lands. There  are  almost  no  medical  doc- 
tors in  the  trust  territory  at  present 
and  few  registered  nurses.  Many  new 
hospital  beds  are  urgently  needed  and 
far  more  dispensary  facilities,  as  well  as 
increased  generating  capacity. 

Transportation  over  the  vast  dis- 
tances of  the  trust  territory  Is  a  major 
problem.  Some  atolls  are  serviced  only 
by  trading  schooners  which  may  arrive 
as  infrequently  as  once  every  6  months. 
More  airstrip  construction  is  vital,  as  well 
as  hghting  for  exi.sting  runways.  Com- 
munications must  be  improved,  particu- 
larly to  handle  emergencies  in  an  area 
where  the  transportation  .system  is  so  er- 
ratic, and  a  microwave  radio  network  be- 
tween the  districts  is  considered  a  must 
for  the  immediate  future.  More  service 
vessels  are  needed  by  the  government  to 
support  interisland  activities  and  to 
provide  emergency  service. 

We  need  further  to  develop  ground 
water  services  and  distribution,  and 
completely  renovate  the  inadequate  sew- 
erage system.  Road  construction  must 
t)e  accelerated,  dock  facilities  built, 
dredging  operations  carried  out,  and 
power  utilities  improved  and  expanded. 

A  low-cost  housing  program  is  emi- 
nently desirable  for  these  people,  many 
of  whom  live  in  corrugated  shanties,  and 
the  public  buildings  are  in  dire  need  of 
repair.  Certain  other  government  serv- 
ices, made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  a  di- 
versified economy,  must  also  be  financed, 
for  example,  the  operation  of  cold  stor- 
age plants. 

Agricultural  assistance  must  be  stepped 
up  to  get  the  trust  territory  more  self- 
sufficient.  At  present,  copra  production 
and  fisheries  are  the  only  major  sources 
of  income,  but  recent  land-clearing  op- 
erations have  demonstrated  the  t>ossi- 
bility  of  raising  livestock.  Fish  process- 
ing facilities  would  be  a  major  boon  as 
well. 

The  list  of  piiorities  seems  endless. 
Yet,  when  we  consider  the  primitive  way 
of  life  in  the  territory,  where  Inhabitants 


still  take  long  voyages  across  the  open 
sea  in  small  sailing  vessels,  where  im- 
ported generators  provide  the  only  source 
of  F>ower,  where  diseases  which  we  have 
long  ago  eliminated  In  the  United  States 
are  still  prevalent,  where  trade  and  com- 
munication are  minimal  because  of  trans- 
portation deficiencies,  we  cannot  help 
being  moved  to  attempt  to  bring  these 
people,  for  whose  welfare  we  have  ac- 
cepted responsibility,  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  long-range  economic  development 
of  the  trust  territory  is  being  studied 
now,  as  planning  for  the  future  is  vital  in 
order  to  know  how  best  to  accomplish 
our  mission  there.  A  tourist  industry, 
the  ocean,  and  diversified  agriculture 
seem  to  hold  the  most  promise  for  to- 
morrow, but  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we 
lay  the  necessary  groundwork  now,  that 
these  dreams  may  someday  be  translated 
into  reality.  I  urge  swift  and  unanimous 
action  on  H.R.  5277  to  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  uphold  our  solemn  in- 
ternational agreement  to  help  the  trust 
territory  toward  self-suflQciency  and  self- 
government  through  enlightened  and 
well-planned  assistance  in  every  facet  of 
the  territory's  culture. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  R.  5277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1964  (68  Stat. 
330),  as  amended  (76  Stat.  171).  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $42,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  necessary  capital  Im- 
provenicntB  and  public  works  related  to 
health,  education,  utilities,  highways,  trans- 
portation facilities,  communications,  and 
public  buildings:  Provided.  That  except  for 
fundr,  approprii'.ted  for  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  no  funds  appropriated  by  any 
Act  sh.Tll  be  used  for  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  except 
as   may   be   specifically   authorized   by   law." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  $42,000.- 
000  for  fisc.-il  year  1968"  and  Insert  "$35,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correctly  informed 
that  there  are  about  90,000  people  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  population  of  the 
area  is  appro:\iinatcly  93,000  and  grow- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  involves,  ac- 
tually, about  $77  million? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  annual  level  of  au- 
thorization is  now  $17 '/2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide about  $77  million. 

Mr.  CAREY.    Over  a  3-year  period. 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  run  to  about 
$8,000  per  head? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct,  on  a  per  capita  estimate,  but  I 
believe  he  can  well  recognize,  because  ol 
his  constant  scrutiny  of  authorization.; 
and  appropriations,  that  these  are  not 
funds  to  be  expended  on  people  as  such, 
but  these  are  funds  to  be  expended  for 
communications  and  for  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  trust  territory  and  for  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  United  States  in  its 
administration  of  the  area,  as  well  as  to 
serve  the  people.  It  might  not  be  quite 
precise  to  apply  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  on  a  per  capita  basis 
It  runs  between  $8,000  and  $8,500? 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  quite  correct.  I 
Know  the  gentleman  realizes  that  these 
people  are  80  to  95  percent  dependent 
on  the  United  States,  having  no  indige- 
nous industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is  what 
would  happen  if  we  withdrew?  What 
would  the  United  Nations  do  about  this 
territory? 

Mr.  CAREY.  There  are  a  number  of 
options  which  would  be  available,  I  be- 
lieve, in  that  case.  Among  probably  the 
first  would  be  the  renewal  of  and  quick- 
ened interest  in  this  area  by  Far  Eastern 
neighbors,  assuming  new  jurisdiction  in 
the  area,  as  they  did  once  before  through 
conquest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  did  the  gentleman 
say  would  have  an  Interest  in  this  area? 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  suspect  a  great 
many  of  the  Far  Eastern  nations  would 
have  renewed  interest ;  possibly  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Chinese,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  revert  to  who- 
ever got  there  first  with  the  most  troops, 
or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Something  of  that  kind 
might  well  result  in  conflict,  in  order  to 
determine  the  actual  control  of  the  area, 
yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  famous  or  infamous 
United  Nations,  whichever  way  one 
wants  it.  would  be  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it?  They  are  without  any 
means  to  support  this  territory  now,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  United  Nations  would 
have  no  means  to  support  this  kind  of 
territory;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  are  an  impotent, 
paper  organization. 

Mr.  KYL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  y-eld  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    KYL.      I    believe    the    gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  be  interested  in   this 
evaluation  of  his  question. 

If  our  assistance  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory was  withdrawn,  that  Nation  would 
then  probably  first  seek  to  go  it  alone, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  independent. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  well  knows 
what  has  happened  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  when  a  nation  seeks  independence 
before  it  is  ready  for  independence 
through  economic  ability  to  support  it- 
self. That  support  would  have  to  come 
from  somewhere  else,  and  probably  we 
would  wind  up  with  a  situation  in  Micro- 
nesia much  like  the  situation  we  have  in 
certain  African  nations  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  We  would  wind  up  spending 
considerably  more  money  in  trying  to 
salvage  what  is  left  of  a  bad  situation 
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than  we  do  here  in  trying  to  do  what  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  that  leads  me 
to  reemphasize  the  question  I  asked 
a  while  ago  with  respect  to  the  strategic 
value  of  these  islands.  Why  does  Presi- 
dent Johnson  take  it  upon  himself  to  join 
in  an  action  against  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  and  Portuguese  Mozambique? 
Why  does  he  join  with  the  British  in  at- 
tempting to  strangle  the  economy  and 
destroy  the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  and 
then,  by  the  domino  process,  hope  to 
strangle  and  destroy  the  Governments  of 
South  Africa  and  Portugual  when  all 
three  are  making  a  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  this  country?  Can  anybody 
answer  the  question  as  to  why  one  rule 
is  applied  to  the  Pacific  area  and  another 
and  venomous  attitude  toward  these  gov- 
ernments In  Africa?  If  friends  and  our 
defense  are  worth  considering  in  the 
Paciflc,  the  same  is  true  in  Africa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  if  you 
can  give  me  an  answer. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  can  only  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  in  this  respect,  I  will 
say:  We  can  agree  with  the  suggestion 
he  makes  In  posing  his  question.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  that  same  condi- 
tion to  prevail  In  the  trust  territories. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  but  the  question  Is 
why  does  this  situation  prevail?  That  is 
the  question  for  which  I  find  no  answer 
from  any  reasonable  person. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  here  on 
the  floor  members  of  that  committee, 
having  jurisdiction  such  as  we  have,  have 
sought  to  prevent  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion from  happening  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  and  Portuguese  Mozambique 
have  never  been  in  the  handout  pro- 
gram, they  have  never  ridden  the  Ameri- 
can gravy  train  as  have  some  other  areas 
of  the  world,  including  that  which  Is 
represented  in  tiiis  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  Is  silent  as  to  the  annual  ex- 
penditures being  made  by  other  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  trust 
territory.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  view  of  the  very  substantial 
Increases  here  proposed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  meager  information 
provided,  this  bill  Is  too  rich  for  me. 
As  this  Nation  plunges  deeper  into  debt, 
the  hue  and  cry  is  for  the  spending  of 
more  money  on  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.    This  is  another  example  of  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask, 
if  I  may,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  about  his  mathematics.  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  say  that  this  was  an  expenditure  of 
$8,500  per  year  per  person? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
misunderstood  you.  It  figures  out  to 
a  little  over  $350  per  year  per  person. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  asked  if  it  figured  out 
to  that  amount.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Using  the  figure  of 
90,000,  which  is  the  best  population  fig- 
ure we  have  arrived  at,  it  Is  something 


less  than  $400  per  person  as  the  cost  of 
this  program  for  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  basis  of  $77 
million? 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  the  basis  of  more 
than  that;  $90  million. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CAREY.  On  the  area  basis  I  have 
estimated  it  comes  out  to  $26  per  square 
mile  of  area  we  are  covering  here.  You 
cannot  do  very  much  for  any  piece  of  real 
estate  on  a  basis  of  $26  per  square  mile. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  this  wet  area  or 
dry  ai-ea? 

Mr.  CAREY.  It  is  a  combination  of 
wet  and  dry  area.  It  depends  on  the 
day  you  visit  the  islands. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  offices  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Governor  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  and  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific, 
respectively.  Appointment  hereafter  made 
to  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paciflc  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  all  of  section  2. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  wish 
to  advise  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  that  the  committee  found  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  to  support  this  change 
of  nomenclature  in  that  it  appeared  to 
be  the  idea  of  someone  who  wished  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  some  other  area  and 
we  found  no  purpose  for  the  suggestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
for  the  purpose  of  personally  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]  for  the  knowledgeable  and  ef- 
fective manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  legislation  today,  his  first  obligation 
of  its  kind  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Afifairs — in  other  words,  his 
maiden  operation  on  behalf  of  our 
committee. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  counterpart  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  for  his  usual  cooperative 
and  effective  assistance  in  support  of 
such  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ht.ving  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gettys,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5277)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30. 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  tlie 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  388,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundrj- 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  anv 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thiid  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  371,  nays  15,  not  voting  46. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  43] 
TEAS— 371 

Abbitt  Burke,  Fla.  Downing 

Abernethy  Burke,  Mass.  Dulskl 

Adair  Burleson  Duncan 

Adams  Burton,  Calif.  Dwver 

Addabbo  Burton,  Utah  Eckhardt 

Albert  Bush  Edmondson 

Anderson,  m.  Button  Edwards.  Ala 

Anderson,  Byrne.  Pa.  Ed^ssprds   Calif 

Tenn.  Byrnes,  Wis.  Edwards,  La. 

Andrews,  Ala.  Cabell  Ellberg 

Andrews,  Carey  Erienborn 

N  Dak.  Carter  Esch 

Annunzlo  Casey  Eshleman 

Arends  Cederberg  Evans.  Colo 

Ashbrook  Chamberlain  Everett 

Ashley  Clancy  Evins.  Tenn 

Ashmore  Clark  Fallon 

Asplnall  Clausen.  Parbsteln 

AJT8S  Don  H  Fascell 

Barmg  Clawson,  Del  Felghan 

Bates  Cleveland  Pindley 

Belcher  Cohelan  Fmo 

BeU  Collier  Fisher 

Bennett  Colmer  Flood 

Berry  Conable  Foley 

Betts  Conte  Ford.  Gerald  R 

Bevlll  Corbett  Fountain 

Blester  Corman  Eraser 

Bingham  Cramer  Friedel 

Blackburn  Culver  Fulton.  Pa. 

Blanton  Daniels  Fulton.  Tenn 

Blatnik  Davis.  Ga  Fuqua 

Boggs  Davis,  Wis,  Gahfianakls 

Bolton  de  la  Garza  Gallagher 

Brademas  Delaney  Gardner 

Brasco  Dcnney  Garmatz 

Bray  Derwmskl  Gathlngs 

Brinkley  Devlne  Gettys 

Brock  Dickinson  Glaimo 

Brotzman  Dingell  Gilbert 

Brown,  Mich.  Dole  Gonzalez 

Brown,  Ohio  Donohue  Goodell 

Broyhill,  N.C.  Dorn  Goodllng 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Dow  Gray 

Buchanan  Dowdy  Green,  Greg 
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Oreen.  Pa. 
Grlfflthfi 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ourney 
Ha?an 
Haley 
Hallpck: 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harnson 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hrys 

Hov-hlpr,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hl'ks 
HoliHeld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N  Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynakl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendail 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Laird 

Landriim 

Lanyen 

Latta 

Lesaett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Loni?.  La. 

LonR,  Md. 

Lukeas 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIure 

Mcculloch 

McOade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Cowger 

Dellenback 

Gross 

Hall 

Hunt 


MacOregor 

Macheu 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mcsklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MtnshHll 

Mue 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Mcjss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nfttcher 

Ncdzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Hara.  111. 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

O  Nelll.  Mitsa. 

Ottlngar 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pt-lly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RalLsback 

Randall 

Held.  Ul. 

Held.  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Beuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

NATS— 15 

Hutchinson 
OKon.skl 
Price.  Tex. 
Rarick 
Scberle 


Roth 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Cerm&ln 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelkcr 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

VUorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Y'oung 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zion 


So  the  hill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


the  following 


Smith,  Okla. 
VanUcr  Jagt 
Waldle 
Winn 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Barrett 

Battln 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

CahlU 

Celler 

Couyers 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dent 


Dlggs 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Gibbons 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hathaway 
Hebert 
Herlong 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
McEwcn 
.,  Madden 
Martm 


Mathias,  Md. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Popper 

Pool 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Rostenkowski 

Stephens 

Tenzer 

White 

Wldnall 

Williams.  Miss. 

WllUa 

Wilson.  Bob 


pairs: 

Mr   Hebert  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  CunrUngham. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.   Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Bolaud  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr   Pepper  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Dadd.-irlo  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  White  of  Texas   with  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  O  Kara  of  Michigan. 


Mr  Caret  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  303  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  tlie  text  of  H.R.  5277,  as 
passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  5277)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
afforded  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  House  Resolution  388.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
discharsed  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  303. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S  303 
An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330). 
as  amended  ( 76  Stat.  171 ) .  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  a.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  »2S,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  provide  for  a  program  of  necessary 
capital  Improvements  and  public  works  re- 
lated to  health,  education,  utUltles,  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  communica- 
tions, and  public  buildings:  Provided.  That 
except  for  funds  appropriated  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Peace  Corps  no  funds  appropriated 
by  any  Act  shall  be  used  for  administration 
of  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island* 
except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by 
law." 

Sec.  2.  The  offices  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Governor  of 
the  Tru.st  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  respectively.  Ap- 
pointment hereafter  made  to  the  office  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  be  made  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

MOTION    OFraiM)    BT    MR.    CARET 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  40,  concerning  H.R.  2068,  the 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  House  floor  as  a  result 
of  official  business  affecting  my  district. 
If  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


NEW  TOOLS  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  ru- 
ral areas  and  the  small  towns  are  truly 
the  "forgotten  America." 

The  90th  Congress.  I  hope,  will  take 
the  necessary  action  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation to  give  rural  commimities  the  tools 
to  revitalize  their  economy. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  outline  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Small  Town  Administration  to 
coordinate  the  development  activities  for 
small  towns.  I  also  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "model  small  towns"  program 
and  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Public 
Works  Bank  to  help  finance  some  of  the 
development  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James  Chance,  the 
mayor  of  Maud,  Tex. — one  of  the  small 
towns  to  which  I  refer  here — also  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  describe 
his  community's  efforts  to  develop  its  hu- 
man and  economic  resources.  Mr. 
Chance  dramatized  the  vital  need  for  co- 
ordination of  Federal  development  ac- 
tivities affecting  small  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Chance's  testimony  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
I  also  place  in  the  Record  my  testimony 
before  this  committee: 
Testimont  of  James  Chance,  Bowie  County, 
Tex. 
My  name  Is  James  Chance.  I  am  the 
Mayor  of  Maud,  Texas,  and  a  small  buslness- 
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man  In  the  commercial  and  residential  con- 
struction business,  operating  in  Maud  and 
other  small  towns  in  Northeast  Texas. 

Maud  was  established  about  1880.  and  was 
a  busy  community  for  many  years,  reaching 
a  peak  poptilatlon  of  about  1500  during 
World  War  II.  At  the  present  time.  Maud 
h:is  a  population  of  1000.  Other  than  farm- 
ing, ranching,  and  some  small  service  and  re- 
tail establishments  In  Maud  itself,  most  local 
employment  Is  based  on  the  Red  River  Army 
Depot  about  10  miles  away,  which  has  peaks 
and  valleys  of  employment,  depending  upon 
national  defense  requirements.  Maud  is  18 
miles  from  Texarkana  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  50,000,  Including  Texarkana- 
Arkansas.  For  the  last  three  years,  the  town 
of  Maud  has  been  working  hard  attempting 
to  obtain  new  industries.  The  problems  we 
have  encountered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Our  downtown  area  is  in  bad  condition. 
We  have  had  many  prospects  c(  me  to  Maud 
and  turn  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  downtown  area  which  con- 
sists of  two  blocks  of  business  b^illdings  on 
both  sides  of  the  street.  About  50  jjercent  of 
these  buildings  are  vacant. 

2.  Our  townspeople  recognized  that  we  did 
not  have  the  expert  knowledge  to  do  our 
own  planning,  or  how  to  go  about  getting  a 
new  Industry.  We  did  not  have  the  money 
to  hire  a  Bpeclalist.  We  applied  to  ARA 
(Area  Redevelopment  Administration)  and 
they  gave  a  technical  assistance  grant  to  a 
firm  of  Industrial  consultants  who  worked 
with  us  from  that  point  on.  With  their 
help  and  the  help  of  our  Congressman,  we 
filed  applications  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  ARA 
and  EDA  (Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration), with  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  we  checked  with  other  agencies 
such  as  HEW  (Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare) and  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity). 

3.  Our  situation  at  this  moment  Is  that  we 
received  a  sewer  system  grant  and  loan  from 
Accelerated  Public  Works,  which  was  han- 
dled through  the  Community  Facility  Ad- 
ministration, now  a  part  of  HUD.  Up  to  this 
point,  we  had  Individual  septic  tanks.  At 
the  present,  we  have  pending  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  our  application  for  a 
loan  and  grant  for  a  water  system,  and  a 
sewer  application  to  extend  our  system  to 
the  Industrial  park  area.  We  also  have  a 
pending  application  with  SBA  for  the  Maud 
Industrial  Foundation  for  a  furniture  plant 
to  employ  up  to  200  people.  This  is  under 
the  SBA's  502  Program. 

4.  Maud  Is  not  eligible  for  EDA  industrial 
loans  because  Bowie  County  lost  Its  desig- 
nation as  a  redevelopment  area — but  Maud  is 
in  worse  condition  than  when  ARA  and  EDA 
were  formed,  because  of  its  downward  popu- 
lation trend. 

5.  Our  experience  with  federal  agencies 
has  pointed  up  these  facts: 

a.  By  ourselves  we  are  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  many  programs  they  offer,  and 
to  know  which  will  help  us. 

b.  We  cannot  plan  beyond  our  own  town 
limits  without  assistance. 

c.  We  are  too  poor  as  a  community  to  par- 
ticipate as  required  In  some  programs — the 
20  percent  SBA  asks  our  local  development 
company  to  put  In  the  project  is  too  much 
for  us — we  can  not  come  up  with  the  re- 
quired $75,000.  We  are  also  having  trouble 
with  50  percent  of  the  water-sewer  appli- 
cation with  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  It  Is  not  certain  that  FHA  can  even  give 
up  to  the  60  percent  grant.  If  they  don't, 
the  water  Is  out,  and  If  we  don't  get  the 
water,  the  Industry  will  not  come  to  Maud. 

d.  We  are  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 
private  financing  for  the  loan  portion  of 
the  water-sewer  system  since  municipal  In- 
terest rates  (revenue  bonds)  are  exorbitant 
because  of  today's  tight  money  situation.  A 
federal  guarantee  program,  similar  to  pres- 


ent federal  programs  for  the  development 
and  purchase  of  individual  homes,  should  be 
considered  by  the  Committee. 

e.  An  inconsistency  and  inflexibility  In 
certain  federal  requirements  should  be 
eliminated  in  cases  where  we  are  dealing  with 
the  first  or  "start-up"  Industry  as  In  Maud. 
In  particular,  there  should  be  a  greater  al- 
lowance applied  toward  the  20  percent  local 
contribution  for  that  portion  of  the  town's 
water  and  sewer  system  directly  related  to 
the  development  of  the  Industry's  site.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of.  and  in  lieu  of,  cash 
contribution.  It  can  be  assumed  that  with 
a  fully  developed  industrial  tract,  properly 
planned,  that  subsequent  service  Industries 
will  follow  in  due  course. 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Wright  Patman 
Before  the  House  Select  Committee  on- 
Small   Bt'SINESS 

Mr  Chairman:  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  support  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  to  explore  ways  and  means 
to  provide  the  type  of  assistance  that  our 
smaller  communities  desperately  need  today 
for  business  expansion. 

You  have  just  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  Chance.  Mayor  of  Maud,  Texas.  Mr. 
Chance  is  uniquely  qualified  to  present  the 
problems  of  Small  Town  America— first, 
because  Maud  is  typical  of  many  towns  on 
the  periphery  of  large  metropolitan  centers, 
possessing  the  deep  determination  to  rebuild 
and  move  forward,  but  totally  lacking  in  the 
physical  resources  so  essential  to  the  initia- 
tion of  such  a  task.  Mr.  Chance  is  a  small 
home  builder,  as  well  as  the  Mayor  of  Maud, 
and  together  with  other  highly  motivated 
public  citizens,  is  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Section  502  Local 
Development  Company,  determined  to  bring 
to  Maud  its  first  major  industry — a  furniture 
factory. 

SMALL  TOWN  AMERICA 

It  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Chance's  testimony 
that  Small  Town  America  today  can  better 
be  termed  "Forgotten  America."  He  has  un- 
derscored. It  seems  to  me.  from  a  very  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  what  happens  to  a  small 
town  businessman  serving  his  town  without 
compensation  as  he  attempts  to  apply  for 
assistance  under  a  variety  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  government. 

It    is   incredible   that   he   finds   himself    in 
the  position  of  explaining  to  one  Department 
of  government  exactly  what  type  assistance 
has  been  applied  for  in  another  Department 
of  government  or  agency  many  months  ear- 
lier.    Surely  small  towns  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  federal   government,  with   its 
staff    of    experts    and    field    representatives 
could  advise  each  other  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  status  of  applications  before  each  Indi- 
vidual Department.     Large  cities  can  afford 
complete  staffs  of  experts  whose  sole  purpose 
is    to    coordinate    and    program    federal    as- 
sistance for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolitan 
area.     As  a  minimum,  therefore,  we  should 
call  upon  the  executive  branch,  and  this  can 
be  done  administratively  under  existing  au- 
thority   today,    to    coordinate    all    activities 
Involving  the   small   towns  such   as   Maud, 
both   in  Washington  and  to  assign  in  each 
county  of  the  United  States  a   federal  em- 
ployee capable  of  assisting  each  town  as  it 
attempts  to  help  Itself.    The  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  for  example,  with  its  county 
office    structure   could    easily    have    assigned 
to   It  an   assistant   for  Industrial   and   com- 
munity development.     And  It  seems  that  at 
the  highest  political  level  possible  In  Wash- 
ington,  one   man   should   be   authorized   by 
the    President    to    speak    for    Small    Town 
America,  and  all  of  the  aspects  Involved  In 
helping   these   towns   to   survive   and   grow. 
A  Small  Town  Administration  could  easily 
be  created,  functioning  in  any  one  of  three 
Departments  or  agencies — HUD,  Agriculture 
SBA. 

I   would   Imagine   that   the   average   Con- 
gressman spends  Interminable  hours,  as  I 


have,  in  arranging  meetings  in  Washington 
with  the  highest  possible  representatives 
from  each  Department  having  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  small  towns.  These 
meetings  are  always  helpful  and  all  federal 
officials  indicate  nothing  but  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  support:  but  then  these  offi- 
cials return  to  their  respective  Departments 
and  agencies,  leaving  the  small  towns  to  do 
all  things  for  themselves  without  any  over- 
lapping assistance  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. This  is  certainly  the  story  of 
Maud.  Meetings  have  been  held  on  at  least 
three  occasions,  as  much  as  six  months 
apart,  only  to  find  that  we  are  right  back 
where  we  began 

The  Select  Committee,  in  outlining  the 
scope  of  its  present  survey  has  demonstrated 
its  full  understanding  that  in  small  towns 
the  development  of  small  business  cannot  be 
separated  from  community  development 
(basic  public  lacilltiesi.  since  one  without 
the  other  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  out- 
set To  determine  the  soundness  of  a  small 
business  loan  any  analyst  must  have  a  clear 
picture  of  the  facilities  Inventory  of  the 
town,  Its  past  indebtedness,  and  its  legal 
capacity  for  basic  facility  development  The 
same  can.  of  course,  be  said  for  the  public 
facilities  analyst — he  must  know  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  prospects  for  busi- 
ness growth  of  the  town  Therefore  a  stat- 
utory merger  ol  these  two  functions  or  at 
least  very  close  coordination  appears  to  be 
ersential.  If  we  accept  as  a  basic  proposi- 
tion, and  I  believe  we  all  do.  as  the  President 
and  the  Secrftarys  of  both  HUD  and  Agri- 
culture and  the  SBA  Administrator  have 
St- ted.  that  wc  must  start  now  utilizing  all 
f  f  our  natural  resources,  both  physical  and 
economic  in  a  far  more  intelligent  manner 
than  hiis  been  true  in  the  past,  then  we 
must  do  more  than  wishfully  suggest  that  It 
should  be  possible  to  utilize  more  Intelli- 
gently our  vast  land  resources.  We  need  not 
accept  the  proposition  that  by  1980.  75 '"t 
to  85';  of  our  population  will  be  living  in 
less  than  2'~,  of  our  land  area.  The  redis- 
tribution of  major  Industrial  plants  away 
from  congested  and  smog-ridden  urban  and 
suburban  areas  into  counties  and  small  towns 
that  are  now  dying  on  the  vine  for  lack  of 
employment  income  and  for  lack  of  tax 
ratables,  should  be  this  nation's  number  one 
domestic  priority. 

NEW  TOWNS  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  I  have  the  honor  of  sening  as 
Chairman,  has  taken  Important  steps  for- 
ward In  the  last  (89th)  Congress,  by  ready- 
ing the  basic  tools  for  the  creation  ol  new 
towns  that  can  permit  decentralized  expan- 
sion of  a  number  of  Instant  or  modern  in- 
dustrial towns  and  cities  But  have  we  done 
enough  to  make  sure  that  Rural  America 
is  ready  to  receive  these  new  towns?  In  the 
89th  Congress  we  enacted  a  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram which  in  time  -will  reshape  and  ac- 
celerate the  rebuilding  of  our  modem  urban 
centers  This  year  we  will  be  considering 
proposals  to  provide  comprehensive  planning 
for  small  town  and  rural  county  development 
The  next  logical  step  in  connection  with  this 
type  of  rural  planning  is  to  establish  a  model 
small  town  program  similar  to  our  urban 
model  cities  program.  If  we  fall  to  do  so. 
then  metropolitan  growth  will  be  stymied — 
If  the  small  towns  now  lying  on  the  periphery 
of  metropolitan  areas  become  ghost  towns 

The  Select  Committee  can  perform  a  most 
valuable  service  In  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  various  Standing  Committees,  many  of 
whom  seek  to  provide  a  form  of  assistance  for 
Small  Town  America.  The  Administration's 
small  town  proposals  could  well  be  evaluated 
Initially  by  this  Committee,  to  make  certain 
there  is  no  duplication  and  to  call  attention 
to  gaps  that  have  developed.  Recently,  the 
Joint  Bconomlc  Committee  completed  a  study 
of  this  Nation's  public  works  needs  and 
analyzed  existing  methods  of  financing.     It 
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Is  apparent  that  new  methods  must  be  de- 
vised If  rural  America  Is  to  be  developed  In 
time  to  help  slow  down  In-migration  to  our 
badly  congested  metropolitan  centers.  The 
time  has  come  to  consider  a  Federal  Public 
Works  bank  operating  as  a  guarantee  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  now  provided  for  Hous- 
ing. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
operated  a  crop  emergency  progpram  success- 
fully for  years — could  It  not  operate  a  "lender 
of  last  resort"  community  development  pro- 
gram? The  development  of  small  towns 
(public  facilities)  Is  stalemated  today  by  In- 
sufficient grant  funds  and  unavailability  of 
private  loan  funds  except  at  exorbitant  In- 
terest. The  89th  Congress  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Congress  that  declared  war  on 
decay  and  rot  (physical  and  human)  In  our 
large  metropolitan  cities.  Let  the  90th  Con- 
gress be  remembered  as  the  Congress  that 
enacted  the  "Small  Town  America"  program 
end  by  providing  the  tools  for  orderly  ac- 
celerated community  development  provide 
the  means  for  these  towns  themselves  to  at- 
tract and  retain  Industry. 


THE  PLAINSMAN 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  brief  excerpt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  is  returning  from  his  long  trip 
to  the  Guam  Conference,  demonstrating 
once  again  that  no  effort  is  too  arduous 
if  there  is  some  hope  that  the  cause  of 
peace  and  better  understanding  can  be 
promoted. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people,  in  my  judgment,  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  find  an  hon- 
orable end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

An  old  friend  of  the  President,  Charles 
A.  Guy.  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal,  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  who  has  for  many  years  written 
a  column  called  "The  Plainsman,"  a  few 
weeks  ago  wrote  a  story  about  the  Presi- 
dent which  seems  appropriate  for  print- 
ing In  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  column  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  press,  as  follows: 

(P^m  the  Lubbock   (Tex.)   Avalanche- 
Journal.  Jan.  13.  1967) 
The   Plainsman 

Jim  Ray,  from  up  in  Hale  County,  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  column  by  an  old  comrade  In 
arms.  Bob  Consldlne,  which  ran  a  week  or 
so  ago  In  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Bob's 
thesis  was:  "Let's  lay  oS  Lyndon  Johnson 
this  week." 

There  are  no  better  writers  around  than 
Bob  Consldlne,  so  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
his  points  were  succinctly  made.  He  noted 
that  the  President  Is  being  blamed  for  count- 
less things — ranging  from  starting  the  war 
In  Vietnam  to  the  draft  deferment  of  George 
Hamilton — not  of  his  making.  He  argued. 
tellingly,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Presl- 
dentlal  Job  is  such  that  whoever  holds  It 
must  make  decisions  every  day  which  must 
be  unpopular  with  many  people. 

A  great  many  people  always  are  ready  to 
"follow  the  crowd."  So  of  late,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's detractors  have  been  having  a  field 
day.  many  of  the  rank  and  filers  have  Joined 
In  with  a  whoop  and  a  holler.  If  we've  been 
told  once  that  the  President's  popularity, 
once  miraculously  high,  has  slipped  notice- 
ably, we've  bMn  told  It  1,000  time*.    Actually, 


the  popularity  of  all  Presidents  goes  up  and 
down  like  a  yo-yo  and  Mr.  Johnson  has 
broken  out  no  new  trails  In  this  department. 
An  even  better  Idea  than  "Let's  lay  off 
Lyndon  Johnson  this  week"  would  be,  It 
seems  to  me,  an  honest  description  In  depth 
of  the  President,  done  for  the  widest  dis- 
semination by  someone  who  has  known  him 
Intimately  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  who 
has  unusual  ability  In  communicating  facts. 
Whether  Bob  Consldlne  knows  the  Presi- 
dent Intlm;  tely  enough  to  do  the  Job  I  do 
not  know.  But  former  Texan  Bill  White, 
now  of  the  Washington  press  elite,  does  and 
so  do  severni  working  newspapermen  in 
Texas.  One  is  Charlie  Green,  editor  of  the 
Amerlr.Tn -Statesman  In  Aurtin.  Another 
is  Harry  Provence,  editor  of  the  W:ico  News- 
Tribune.  Still  another  Is  Bob  Baskin.  of  the 
Dallas  News.  And  they  are  not,  by  any 
me?ns.  the  only  ones. 

Men  of  personal  and  professional  Integ- 
rity, they  knew  the  President  before  he  be- 
came prominent.  They  knew  him  as  a  Con- 
gressional secretary,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  They  know  him  now. 
They  have  traveled  with  him  through  the 
years,  have  lived  with  him.  seen  him.  su.s- 
penders  dangling,  with  shaving  soap  on  his 
face.  They  know  him  as  a  human  being, 
not  as  a  perambulating  national  monument, 
which  Is  how  all  Presidents  appear  to  most 
people. 

President  Johnson,  like  the  rest  of  us.  is 
neither  a  saint  nor  a  devil.  He  is  a  man  of 
many  moods:  his  personality  has  many  sides. 

Writing  men,  like  those  mentioned  above, 
could  give  the  public  an  accurate  and  en- 
compassing picture  of  the  Man  In  the  White 
House,  one  which  99  44  per  cent  of  his  fellow 
Americans  have  never  seen.  This  picture 
should  be  drawn  now.  not  left  to  history,  cer- 
tainly not  to  his  enemies. 

The  country  knows  the  President  as  a  man 
of  tremendous  energy.  The  people  have  been 
told  that  he  is  a  driver,  and  he  Is:  that  he  can 
get  as  mad  as  the  fellow  next  door  at  times 
and.  even  as  you  and  I,  sometimes  may  show 
a  flash  of  honest  anger  or  indignation. 

What  they  don't  know  is  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  can  be  and  often  Is  a  very  gentle 
and  sympathetic  man,  a  man  of  great  under- 
standing and  tolerance.  What  they  don't 
know  Is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  to  this  good 
day  never  has  forgotten  an  old  friend,  that 
he  has  a  talent  for  gratitude:  that  he  is  an 
open-handed,  gracious  host  In  his  own  home, 
a  man  with  deep  affection  for  family  and 
friends. 

Actually.  President  Johnson,  the  man.  is 
about  as  human  as  they  come.  He  Is  not  the 
ogre  that  his  political  foes,  including  those 
who'd  grab  the  Presidential  post  for  them- 
selves if  they  could,  would  have  people  be- 
lieve. 

As  one  who  has  known  the  President  quite 
well  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  who  is 
personally  fond  of  him.  I'd  be  the  next  to  the 
last  man  to  contend  that  he  Is  perfect.  The 
last  one  to  so  argue  would  be  the  President, 
himself. 

Also,  despite  long  friendship  and  affection. 
I  don't  agree  with  all  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a  pub- 
lic official,  has  done  and  seeks  to  do.  But  our 
differences  are  honest.  Although  he  Is  aware 
of  them,  his  personal  attitudes  toward  me 
are  as  they  always  have  been:  warm,  friendly, 
kind,  thoughtful  and  generous. 

This  \b  the  Lyndon  Johnson  people  do  not 
generally  know  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  they  should  know  and  have 
a  right  to  know. 

Somebody  ought  to  do  a  personality  study 
on  the  President,  fully  aboveboard  and 
without  thought  of  gilding  the  Uly,  for  na- 
tional   circulation. 

As  a  human  being,  aa  well  as  the  head  of 
the  greatest  nation  in  tbe  'world,  be  has  that 
coming  to  him. 


DIRECT    ELECTION    OF    PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  all 
our  presidential  elections  conducted  with 
the  same  surety  and  nonpartisan  en- 
thusiasm as  the  first,  when  George 
Washington  became  President,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  legislation  to 
change  the  present  method  of  electing 
our  President.  Such  has  not  been  the 
case. 

The  electoral  college  method  of  elec- 
tion, devised  177  years  ago,  was  intended 
to  assure  the  choice  of  wise  and  able 
men.  But  the  advent  of  political  par- 
ties and  pressures  removed  much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  original  system. 

As  a  result  of  the  electoral  method  of 
choosing  a  President,  an  elector  can  vote 
against  the  candidate  he  was  chosen  to 
vote — as  was  the  case  ir.  1948,  1956,  and 
1960.  As  a  result  of  this  method,  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
became  President  when  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Grover  Cleveland  had  larger  popu- 
lar votes.  Eleven  other  Presidents  have 
been  elected  with  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote.  This  is  hardly 
democratic. 

Nor  is  it  democratic  for  a  system  to  al- 
low 12  States,  through  their  electoral 
vote,  to  dominate  the  other  38,  to  deter- 
mine an  election. 

James  Madison  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin supported  popular  election  of  the 
President  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Since  at  least  1797  there  have 
been  attempts  to  change  the  electoral 
system.  Today,  evidently  a  large  per- 
centage of  Americans  desire  a  change, 
as  63  percent  so  indicated  in  their  re- 
sponse to  a  Gallup  poll  last  year.  A 
poll  of  the  members  of  the  50  State  legis- 
latures showed  58.8  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding in  favor  of  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  I  hope  will  become  the 
26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
which  provides  for  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  Only  by 
some  such  change  can  we  insure  that  the 
popular  will  will  be  heard,  not  frustrated, 
and  that  the  highest  national  office  will 
reflect  their  choice,  in  a  nation  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." 


PROPOSED     AGRICULTURAL     PRO- 
DUCERS MARKETING  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr.  LANDRUM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.     Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days.  I  have  become  greatly 
concerned   about  a  piece  of  proposed 
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legislation  labeled  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers Marketing  Act  of  1967. 

This  piece  of  legislation  purports  to 
make  it  possible  for  farm  producers  to 
join  organizations  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. 

If  this  is  what  the  bill  would  do,  then 
all  of  us  would  be  for  it,  because  all 
farmers  are  entitled  to  join,  as  all  Amer- 
icans are,  the  organization  of  their 
clioice.  Certainly  we  want  to  enhance 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  as  much  as 
possible.  However,  I  am  disturbed  by 
this  piece  of  legislation,  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  does  what  it  pur- 
ports to  do.  I  became  more  disturbed 
when  I  had  called  to  my  attention  yes- 
terday the  analysis  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Broiler  Council  entitled  "Fair  Play 
or  Foul  Ball."  I  have  read  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  an  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  make  up 
my  mind  about  exactly  how  I  feel  toward 
it.  I  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the 
membership  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it.  For  that  reason  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Included 
with  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  this  publication  by  the  National 
Broiler  Council  entitled  "Fair  Play  or 
Foul  Ball,"  which  is  an  analysis  of  S.  109. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Fairplay   or  Poul  Ball?— An  Analysis 

or  S.  109 
The  National  Broiler  Council  supporu  the 
right  of  any  broiler  grower  or  Integrator  to 
select  his  own  customers  or  suppliers.  This 
right  would  be  Jeopardized  by  enactment  of 
S.  109  and  companion  measures,  known  as 
the  "Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967".  NBC  Joins  the  authors  of  this  bill  In 
support  of  Its  stated  objective — "To  control 
■unfair  trade  practices  affecting  producers  of 
agricultural  products  and  associations  of 
such  producers".  However,  it  Is  our  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  much  of  S.  109  Is  un- 
necessary because  many  of  the  prohibitions 
against  unfair  trade  practices  and  remedies 
for  them  already  exist  In  our  laws.  We  find 
other  provisions  of  S.  109  unfair,  unreason- 
able or  unclear.  We  are  pleased  to  present 
the  reasons  for  our  position  in  this  leaflet. 

S.    109    IS    tJNPAIB 

The  National  Broiler  Council  believes  that 
S.  109.  called  the  "fairplay"  bill,  is  patently 
unfair  Irv  that  It  affords  certain  protections 
to  producers  but  does  not  provide  similar 
safeguards  for  those  who  deal  with  producers' 
organizations.  Thus,  S.  109  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  our  laws,  the  spirit  of  which  is  equal 
Justice  for  all. 

S.     109     IS     UNREASONABLE 

S.  109  violates  a  principle  which  until  now 
has  been  held  Inviolate  In  our  laws,  explicitly 
recognized  as  such  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
that  a  purchaser  can  choose  to  deal  with 
whomever  he  wishes.  In  the  language 
of  S.  109  It  Is  unlawful  ".  .  .  .  to  dis- 
criminate or  threaten  to  discriminate  against 
any  producer  .  .  .  because  of  his  member- 
ship in  or  contract  with  an  association  of 
producers.  .  .  ."  However,  a  processor,  han- 
aler  or.  in  the  case  of  the  broiler  Industry, 
an  Integrator  may  have  Justifiable  economic 
reasons  for  not  dealing  with  a  given  producer. 

The  broiler  Integrator  would  have  to  be 
endlessly  on  guard.  His  refusal  to  deal  with 
or  his  payment  of  a  higher  price  to  a  pro- 
ducer who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  bargaining 
association  than  he  pays  to  association  mem- 
bers, no  matter  what  his  economic  justlflca- 
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tlon  for  doing  so,  could  subject  the  integrator 
to  a  law  suit  in  which  he  would  be  required 
to  prove  that  economic  reasons  rather  than 
"discrimination"  governed  his  conduct.  As 
legal  actions  of  this  nature  would  multiply, 
would  not  the  proposed  legislation  tend  to 
take  murketmg  out  of  the  marketplace  and 
put  it  into  the  courts? 

Suppose  S.  109  becomes  law.  One  effect 
could  well  be  the  dominance  of  bargaining 
organizations  as  representing  producers  in 
their  dealings  with  integrators.  In  that 
event,  can  integrators  be  sure  that  the  grow- 
er whose  skills  assure  the  consumer  of  a 
quality  product  will  be  rewarded?  Will  this 
reward  be  decided  by  the  bargaining  asso- 
ciation or  the  market?  In  most  broiler  con- 
tracts today,  quality  and  efficiency  are  re- 
warded with  incentive  payments.  Would 
not  the  bargaining  organization,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  become  the  great  leveler. 
penalizing  the  efficient  and  rewarding  the 
Inefficient? 

There  is  legitimate  reason  for  concern  that 
enactment  of  S.  109  would  bring  results  that 
go  far  beyond  those  Intended  by  proponents 
of  the  measure.  While  S.  109  would  pound 
needless  nails  into  a  structure  that  already 
gives  adequate  protection  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who  wish  to  Join  a  bargaining  associa- 
tion, passage  of  the  legislation  would  give 
privileges  to  bargaining  groups  not  enjoyed 
by  any  other  group,  certainly  not  broiler 
integrators.  In  so  doing,  this'  ill-conceived 
legislation  would  tend  to  unbalance  the  prin- 
ciple of  fairness  in  business,  a  principle  pro- 
tected by  the  bulletin  checks  and  balances 
that  have  been  eminently  successful  in  keep- 
ing free  enterprise  remarkably  free  and  fair 
for  buyers  and  seller  alike.  Clearly,  S.  109 
Is  unreasonable. 

S.   109  IS  UNCLEAR 

The  Inclusion  in  S.  109  of  prohibitions 
against  "threats  of  Interference"  deserves 
special  comment.  Nowhere  In  the  bill  are 
such  threats  defined  nor,  for  that  matter. 
Is  "interference"  defined.  Shall  we  legislate 
against  a  shadow?  Who  Is  to  say  what  con- 
stitutes a  threat?  Shall  integrators  have 
to  operate  with  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  them?  Will  they  have  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear  that  anything  they  might  say  or 
do  in  the  normal  give-and-take  of  the  mar- 
ketplace could  be  construed  by  someone  as 
a  threat  to  someone?  If,  for  example,  one 
Integrator  makes  a  better  offer  to  a  grower 
than  does  another  Integrator,  will  the  first 
integrator  be  charged  with  discrimination? 
It  may  well  be  that  If  the  first  integrator 
doesn't  make  a  better  offer,  a  competitor  may 
be  successful  in  signing  up  that  grower. 

Where  In  S.  109  are  threats  and  discrimina- 
tion against  Integrators  prohibited? 

S.     109    IS    TTNNECESSARY 

No  less  an  authority  than  The  Honorable 
Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  stated  of  House  versions 
of  S.  109  last  year  that  many  of  the  acts 
proscribed  by  what  Is  presently  Section  4 
of  the  bills  are  already  prohibited  by  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  The  section  of  the  S.  109-type 
legislation  referred  to  by  Chairman  Dixon 
contains  the  heart  of  the  legislation,  the 
many  prohibitions  against  Interfering  or  even 
threatening  to  Interfere  with  any  producer 
who  Joins  and  belongs  to  an  association  of 
producers.  Chairman  Dixon  said  further, 
"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  pre- 
vent unfair  methods  of  competition  embraces 
even  greater  latitude.  The  Commission  may 
order  a  stop  to  unfair  methods  of  competition 
that  do  not  assume  the  proportions  of  anti- 
trust violations." 

PENALTIES    UNDER    S.     109 

S.  109  provides  for  treble  damage  actions 
against  violators.  The  National  Broiler 
Council  agrees  with  the  poeltlon  of  PTC 
Chairman  Dixon  who  has  stated  "The  provi- 
sions .  .  .  providing  for   treble   damage   ac- 


tions appear  unnecessary  in  view  of  Section  4 
of  the  Clayton  Act  .  .  .  providing  for  treble 
damage  actions  for  persons  injured  by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  in  the  antitrust  laws." 

The  bills  also  provide  for  criminal  pen- 
alties of  fines.  Jail  sentences,  or  both.  It  is  a 
canon  of  criminal  law  that  violations  must 
be  clearly  defined.  They  are  at  best  vaguely 
defined  in  S.  109. 

Finally,  the  standards  in  S  109  which  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quest Injunctive  action  against  alleged  vio- 
lators are  so  indefinite  tliat  a  court  would 
have  difficulty  in  determining  whether  an  in- 
junction is  called  for.  On  what  grounds  is 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  a  court  to  de- 
cide when  an  integrator  Is  "about  to  engage 
in  any  act  or  pi-actice  prohibited  by  Section 
4  .  .  .".  such  as  "threatening  to  interfere 
with  .  .  any  producer  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  Join  and  belong  to  an  association  of 
producers"? 

POINT    BY     POINT    REBUTTAL 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  several  of  the 
prohibitions  in  Section  4  of  S  109.  as  they 
would  affect  the  broiler  industry.  The  bill 
would  authorize  criminal  prosecution,  treble 
damages  and  court  injunctions  against  in- 
tegrators and  other  handlers,  if  they: 

a)  "interfere  with  or  restrain  orthreaten 
to  Interfere  with  or  restrain,  bv  boycott, 
coercion,  or  any  unfair  or  deceptive  a'ct  or 
practice,  any  producer  In  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  Join  and  belong  to  an  association  of 
producers". 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  federal 
and  state  laws  specifically  prohibit  collec- 
tive boycotts,  restraints,  or  coercion.  The 
practical  effect,  therefore,  would  be  to  require 
the  integrator  under  the  threat  of  criminal 
penalties  to  prove  his  non-discrimlnatorv 
reasons  for  not  dealing  with  an  association 
member. 

b)  "discriminate  or  threaten  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  producer  with  respect  to 
price,  quantity,  quality,  or  other  terms  of 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  agricultural  com- 
modities because  of  his  membership  in  or 
contract  with  an  association  of  producers". 

Under  this  provision  an  integrator  might 
be  subject  to  harsh  penalties,  or  at  least 
lengthy  htlgation,  if  for  any  reason  he  pur- 
chased different  amounts  or  grades  from  as- 
sociation members  and  non-members,  or 
otherwise  treated  them  differently. 

c)  "coerce  or  Intimidate  any  producer  or 
other  person  to  breach,  cancel,  or  otherwise 
terminate  a  membership  agreement  or  mar- 
keting contract  with  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers". 

State  law  prohibits  Inducing  a  person  to 
breach  his  contract  with  another. 

d)  "pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing  of 
value  In  excess  of  the  true  market  value  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  which  Is  being 
purchased,  or  offer  any  other  inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers". 

Payment  of  money  to  induce  a  breach  of 
contract  Is  now  actionable  under  state  law. 
Also,  "true  market  value"  Is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  determine  fairly  and  accurately. 

SUMMARY 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  8.  109  Is  unfair, 
unreasonable,  unclear  and  unnecessary. 

Unfair.  It  prohibits  conduct  on  the  part 
of  integrators  but  does  not  prohibit  Identical 
or  even  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  bar- 
gaining organizations. 

Unreasonable.  It  Jeopardizes  the  historic 
right  of  integrators  to  select  their  own 
suppliers. 

Unclear.  It  voices  certain  prohibitions, 
such  as  those  against  "threats",  without  de- 
fining them  and  then  proceeds  to  establish 
criminal  penalties  based  on  such  vagaries. 

Unnecessary.  In  large  part  It  duplicates 
prohibitions  against  conduct  already  pro- 
scribed under  federal  and  or  state  laws. 

What  appears  in  this  proposed  legislation 
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to  be  falrplay  for  producers  turns  out,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  nothing  but  a  foul 
ball  for  everyone  concerned  and  a  third  strike 
for  the  American  food  marketing  system 
which  Is  the  envy  of  the  entire  world. 


FIREARMS 


Mr.  SAYL,OR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  support- 
ers of  rigid  gun  controls  are  again  seiz- 
ing upon  the  Nation's  rising  crime  rate 
to  create  the  Impression  that  open  sales 
of  weapons  are  a  significant  factor  in  the 
prevalence  of  lawlessness  across  the  land. 
The  strategy  is  based  upon  the  fallacious 
philosophy  that  guns  and  not  people  are 
responsible  for  shootings. 

To  implement  the  war  on  crime,  Con- 
gress should  first  remove  unrealistic 
handicaps  to  law  enforcement  rather 
than  enact  restrictive  controls.  The  best 
deterrent  to  violence  in  the  streets  is 
quick  and  effective  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  criminals.  At  the  mo- 
ment, one  of  this  Nation's  most  desperate 
needs  is  legislation  to  nullify  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  handcuff  police  in- 
stead of  criminals. 

Proposed  legislation  to  make  purchases 
of  firearms  difiRcult  for  all  citizens  be- 
cause a  few  misuse  weapons  would  be 
no  more  valid  in  logic  than  to  restrict  the 
general  sales  of  automobiles  because 
some  drivers  abuse  the  privilege  of  license 
and  bring  death  to  the  highway. 

If  bureaucratic  control  of  guns  is 
necessary  to  reduce  felonious  use  of 
weapons,  then  similar  restrictions  would 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  availability  of 
kitchen  knives,  nylon  stockings,  rope, 
and  all  other  instruments  that  might 
possibly  be  used  to  threaten  or  to  harm. 
Rather  than  deprive  Americans  of  an  in- 
herent right.  Congress  is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide the  way  to  restore  to  them  the  free- 
dom of  safe  conduct  in  the  city  streets. 

The  attempt  to  associate  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  with  the  need 
for  new  gun  laws  is  another  artfully  mis- 
leading device  being  employed  by  the 
more  vocal  proponents  of  gun  control 
legislation.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
a  gun  would  not  be  hard  to  come  by  for 
a  man  indoctrinated  in  the  technique  of 
murder  under  experienced  killers  in  Mos- 
cow. In  this  case,  Oswald  should  never 
have  been  allowed  back  into  the  States 
once  he  denounced  his  citizenship  and 
embraced  international  communism. 

By  the  same  token,  a  growing  number 
of  those  who  commit  violence  against 
fellow  men  in  this  country  are  hardened 
criminals  who  have  escaped  proper  pun- 
ishment through  generous  loopholes  pro- 
vided by  the  courts.  And  many  others 
have  chosen  crime  as  a  way  of  life  in  the 
knowledge  that  they,  too.  stand  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  coddled  if  caught. 

Do  not  blame  guns  for  our  shameful 
crime  rate.  In  days  gone  by  every  man 
owned  a  gun.  Order  was  established  by 
law's  discipline  of  those  who  misused  the 
right  to  own  a  weapon,  not  by  making 
firearms  more  difficult  to  obtain. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  GRANTSMANSHIP 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  criticism  of  some  of  the 
grants  currently  being  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, there  is  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  March  17  issue  of  Time 
magazine.  It  calls  attention  to  the  whole 
strange  world  of  Federal  "grantsman- 
slup."  including  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  film 
the  mating  of  the  Amazon  butterfly,  and 
another  grant  to  study  the  rectal 
temijerature  of  hibernating  bears.  The 
article  follows: 

The    Fine    Art    of    Grantsmanship 

On  most  U.S.  campuses  these  d.iy.s.  grunis- 
manship — the  fine  art  of  picking  off  research 
funds — IS  almost  as  Important  to  professorial 
prestige  as  the  ability  to  leach  or  carry  out 
the  research  once  a  grant  is  landed.  The 
competition  Is  keen  and  the  potential  prizes 
are  well  worth  the  effort ;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  foundations  annually  pre- 
sent the  nation's  universities  with  a  $5  bil- 
lion bonanza  in  research  money. 

To  be  sure,  tough  screening  and  account- 
ing procedures  help  make  certain  that  the 
bonanza  Is  not  a  boondoggle;  both  the  givers 
and  the  receivers  of  grants  rightly  Insist  that 
money  Invested  In  research  has  paid  off  a 
hundredfold  In  scholarly  discoveries.  None- 
theless, some  educators  are  beginning  to 
wonder  about  the  Impact  of  all  that  easy- 
come  money  on  the  universities.  Salary, 
prestige  and  promotion  depend  upon  a  schol- 
ar's ability  to  probe  and  publish — which  in 
turn  often  depends  upon  his  ability  to  un- 
earth research  grants,  "You  need  the  fed- 
eral loot  to  do  the  research  to  do  the  book  to 
get  the  loot,"  siiys  Stephen  Trachtenberg.  an 
a.ssistant  to  U.S.  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  "Research  aid  comes  too  eas- 
ily to  the  researchers,"  adds  Engineering 
Science  Professor  Samuel  Silver  of  Berkeley's 
Space  Sciences  Laboratory.  "We've  come  to 
expect  It  as  our  due." 

The  Golden  Touch.  The  first  step  In  mas- 
tering gruntsmanship  is  picking  a  field  that 
the  grant  givers  consider  hot.  "I've  devel- 
oped the  golden  touch,"  admits  a  former 
Justice  Department  consultant  now  on  the 
University  of  Mississippi  faculty.  "I  can  get 
$100,000  with  half  an  hour  on  the  phone  to 
Washington — I  can  get  rich  fighting  pov- 
erty." Studies  of  water  and  air  pollution 
are  also  big  this  year,  as  Is  any  application 
of  computers  to  human  affairs  (at  Stanford 
alone  there  are  seven  major  projects  In  com- 
puter-assisted teaching).  There  Is  always 
plenty  of  money  available  from  almost  any 
foundation  for  cardiac  disease  and  cancer 
research.  Although  the  social  sciences  get 
less  than  3';  of  federal  research  money, 
psychological  studies  are  beginning  to  get 
more  help. 

Too  often,  "scholars  go  where  the  money 
Is."  says  University  of  Chicago  Sociologist 
Philip  Hauser.  What  this  means,  explains 
Theodore  Sizer.  dean  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  is  that  "researchers 
are  not  asking  the  right  questions — they  are 
taking  the  questions  that  are  eiisier  to  re- 
search." Scholars  often  frame  their  grant 
proposiils  broadly  enough  to  blanket  their 
real  research  interests  The  sociologist  Inter- 
ested In  youth  gangs,  for  example.  Is  more 
likely  to  get  money  for  a  study  of  slum 
neighborhoods.  Conversely,  a  biologist  who 
merely  wanted  to  find  out  whether  a  hlgh- 
proteln  fish  ftour  was  unsafe  for  human 
consumption  landed  a  grant  by  emphasizing 


that  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  flour  would 
Induce  cancer. 

Awards  for  Writing.  Writing  a  proposal  is 
also  an  art.  Some  grants,  argues  Lewis  Ya- 
blonsky,  a  sociology  professor  at  California's 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  are  really 
awards  for  excellence  in  writing.  It  Is  "a 
form  of  seduction — you  must  titillate  them 
to  give  the  money,"  says  Barry  Wlnograd.  a 
grad  student  at  Cal's  Santa  Barbara  campus 
He  advises  that  "somewhat  vague  phrasing" 
pays  off.  along  with  a  tactful  reference  to 
omissions  in  previous  research. 

Seductive  writing  sometimes  seems  to  .'^ell 
projects  whose  utility  is  not  easily  apparent 
The  Government  gave  one  school  $50,000  to 
film  the  mating  dance  of  the  Amazon  butter- 
fly, while  other  researchers  received  a  grant 
to  study  the  rectal  temperature  of  hibernat- 
ing bears.  A  team  of  engineers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  got  $250,000  from  the 
Government  to  devise  an  Ideal  "experimental 
city."  The  only  trouble  with  this  otherwise 
worthy  project:  no  full-time  social  scientist 
was  involved  In  the  study. 

No  Time  to  Contemplate.  Scholars  tend  to 
consider  their  research  a  product  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder — although  trying  out 
the  same  project  on  different  grant  givers 
must  be  done  with  some  care.  "If  a  founda- 
tion thinks  that  you've  got  a  10';  chance  of 
getting  the  ftinds  from  someone  else,  they're 
not  going  to  give  you  the  money,"  explains 
one  Harvard  Ph.  D.  candidate.  For  some 
professors,  the  pursuit  of  project  money  is 
almost  a  full-time  career  In  Itself.  "There 
Is  a  kind  of  hustle  here,  like  In  the  business 
world."  contends  John  Hodges,  a  British- 
born  Harvard  graduate  student  in  the  his- 
tory of  science,  "and  sometimes  Intellectual 
contemplation  is  fitted  in  between  phone 
calls  to  Washington."  Harvard  Graduate 
Student  Steve  Barney  claims  that  grants  are 
used  "as  a  bonus  for  the  faculty — like  an  ex- 
pen.<^e  account  In  business."  cites  travel 
grants  to  libraries,  despite  the  availability  of 
microfilmed  copies. 

Effective  grantsmanshlp  feeds  on  itself 
"When  you  are  doing  good  research,  you  at- 
tract talented  people,"  says  Ohio  Researcher 
John  B.  Galipault.  "You  become  known  as 
a  swinger,  and  good  graduate  tudents  want 
to  work  for  you — then  you  ha .  ••  to  keep  them 
challenged."  Once  a  school  has  the  man- 
power and  equipment,  the  next  grant  comes 
easier.  "The  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  are  going  nowhere,"  says  Berkeley's 
Silver. 

If  there  Is  any  victim  In  grantsmanship.  it 
Is  not  the  Government  or  the  foundations 
but  the  undergraduate  student.  To  the  pro- 
fessor tied  u{)  In  the  pursuit  of  research 
funds,  teaching  may  seem  like  an  unpleasant 
interruption  in  his  real  career.  One  U.QLA 
physicist,  for  example,  contends  that  "a  pro- 
fessor who  gets  three  or  four  men  through  to 
their  Ph.  D,  via  research  Is  achieving  far 
more  than  he  can  by  lecturing  to  a  hundred 
freshman  all  year."  Tlie  nation's  1.5  niillion 
freshmen  are  not  likely  to  agree — until  they, 
too,  some  day  need  a  grant. 


THE      PUBLIC      SPEAKS      ON      THE 

STRATTON        3-DAY        WEEKEND 

HOLIDAY  BILL,  H.R.  1292 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  passed  HR.2513.  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  National 
Holidays.  At  that  time,  as  the  Record 
shows.  I  mentioned  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  in  this  Congress,  H.R.  1292, 
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which  does  not  create  any  new  holidays  when     the     Continental    Congress     actually  he  proposed  a  different  Thursday  for  Thanks- 

but  rather  would  shift  the  dates  of  four  adopted  the  resolution  of  independence  ad-  giving. 

of  our  major  national  holidays  so  that  l^;^''^^   ^l   ^'^^^''1  ^T'' .  ^f.^^^l  "'°^''  ,   °.^^  °V^^  supporters  of  Monday  holidays 
.i             ..ij   *.,ii    .,„^v,   „«„«   ^^    „    n/r«^  Adams.     It  was  on  that  day  In  1776  when  we  Is    the   National   Association    of   Travel   Or- 
they   would   fall   each  year  on   a   Mon-  „.,„y  declared  our  independence  from  Great  ganizations. 
day,  which  now  occurs  only  in  the  case  Britain.  travel  stimulus 
of    Labor    Day.     In    this    way    each    of  it    was    July    19    when    the    Continental  xiie  organization  notes  that  ■ 
these  four  holidays,  plus  Labor  Day  it-  Congress    ordered    the    document    engrossed  "Monday     hohdays     would     provide     vaca- 
SClf,  could  be   observed  as  part  of  a  3-  ^nd   passed  a  resolution  seeking  signatures  nonettes    which    everyone   needs   to   supple- 
day   holiday   weekend   which   we   could  ^^'*''  would  lead  to  its  ratification.  menx  his  regular  vacation.    The  long  week- 
count    on,    and    look    forward    to.    each  ^''  ^'^^   during   George   Washington's   life-  ends  would  afford  a  break  In  routine  which 
year      It  would  in  effect  provide  for  five  *""^  ^^^^  ^^^  British  introduced  the  Grego-  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
min  'vacations   to  be  built  into   our  cal-  ''""^  calendar  to  the  colonies— advancing  all  engage    in    their    favorite    activitv— fishing. 

H^r  P«rh  vp«r  '^^^^  ^^  clay^and  hence  the  Feb.  22  observ-  loafing,  visiting,  sightseeing,  etc. 

T      ,f«?ljf^      /iohof<>     Tvtr     Qr^^.t.r  ''""■  "Enough    Of    this    activity    would    involve 

In    yesterday  s    debate,    Mr.    Speaker,  Oct.   12   is  the  date  that  appeared  on  the  travel  to  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  the  travel 

I  pointed  out  the  very  great   public  in-  "old"     calendar     in     Columbus'     wardroom  business. 

terest  in  and  support  for  this  bill  which  aboard  the  Santa  Maria.     Had  we  shifted  the  "The  new  money  brought  Into  communl- 

has  developed  in  the  past  few  months.  ^'^'^'  though,  to  accommodate  the  current  ties  through  this  travel  would  stimulate  all 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Gregorian  calendar,  we  would  celebrate  Co-  business, 

include  herewith  two  articles  which  dem-  '"T,^"^  P,^^  °!?  °'^'"  ^^'  '"^^^  P''*"  would  strengthen  rather  than 

nn<!tratp    the    Interest    in     and     siinnort  ^^'^    shows    that    national     holidays  weaken  religious  observance  of  holidays  since 

?nr    H  R      12q2    that    Pxr.t<f  arm..    thP  Americans    are    so    accustomed    to    were   set  each  •holiday  span'  would  Include  a  Sunday 

.          il      «     *     exists    acioss    irie  arbitrarily  and  might  be  observed  on  entire-  to  make  church  observance  of  the  holiday 

country.     The   first    is   a    brief    article  ly  different  dates  today.  possible " 

from   This    "Week,    the    popular    Sunday  swrrcH  the  dates-  Another   supporter  of   the   plan,   John    R. 

newspaper      supplement    for    March    19,                            »»,          ,.        v.  Park,  president  of  Acme  Markets.  Inc  .  Phlla- 

1967.     The    second    is    an    article    from  ^ZlLl  ^^^^L?\  ^Tf          II     T.         .  delphia.  savs  he  feels  the  suggested  change 

-,..,„.             -        Ti  I.                ir,/.r.  growing  sentiment   to  change  the  dates  of  ..■   \..   v.,     j    .     v.,          »       ,     ,          .v. 

Nations    Business    for    February    1967.  some  of  these  holidays  so  t^at  they  win  be  "'s  high  J-  desirable^ not  only  from  the  com- 

The   articles    follow:  observed  instead  on  the  nearest  Monday  to  P^"y  «  standpoint,  but  also  for  its  employees 

[Prom  This  Week.  Mar.  19, 1967)  afford   workers   a   series   of   three-day   vaca-  *  Monday'^'olidays  certainly  would  increase 

Ameeicans  LIKE  3-Day  WEEKENDS  ances  now  in  bractlc            ^P^'^-^"''   observ-  interstate    travel       Thousands    of    travelers 

It  may  come  as  no  surprise,  but  at  least  18  ^^      ,^        t?           ?L             _.  would  take  Jets  for  vacation  resorts  or  visits 

out   of   every    19    Americans    favor    national  ^^^             A^\,   widespread    support    from  to  friends  and  relatives. 

legislation  making  non-rellglous  hoUdavs  fall  ^"^j-^*"^'  ^""^  '"i^f '  "^^^  travel  Industry  and  ^y  ^rain.  for  Instance,  a  traveler  could 
on  Fridays  or  Mondays,  thus  giving  us  more  °,\*^"i  others.  In  fact,  about  the  only  oppo-  ^^^^^  ^  5,^  ^^  Chicago  on  Friday  mght 
3-day  weekends.  sition  comes  from  those  w-ho  fear  the  three-  and  be  In  Denver  or  in  New  York  the  follow- 
To  the  amazement  of  many  leisure  lovers,  <!»>  holiday  may  increase  highway  accidents,  ^g  morning.  He  could  spend  three  days, 
the  Idea  has  been  opposed  In  Congress  for  ,  ^  drive  for  uniform  Monday  observances  m^^e  the  return  trip  on  Monday  night  and  be 
many  years.  Now,  however,  there  Is  hope—  °^  certain  holidays  may  well  take  on  new  at  work  on  Tuesday  morning. 
thanks  largely  to  overwhelming  reader  re-  i^P^^"^  ^f  ^  ^^f"^}}  °^  ^  ''^"'^t  ^^^'^y  by  similarly,  regular  bus  service  on  super- 
sponse  to  a  recent  This  Week  article.  l,!,5     ?!^^  °i   Commerce    of    the   United  highways  could  provide  three-day  vacations 

In  the  article,  by  Jacob  Evans,  in  a  mid-  ^^^tes.     It  asked  Its  members  if  they  would  to  points  far  from  home. 

January  issue,  readers  were  given  the  pros  i^"""^  """t^^  ^^^'^f^"  °' J"'^^  holidays  ^^^^    American    businesses    have    settled 

and  cons  and  asked  to  return  a  ballot  show-  'J^.^^f'^  "^jf"  n«^       v<f/"    ^^°I^^^    °">''  on  the  practice  of  offering  employes  six  paid 

ing  their  views.     Mall  began  pouring  In  on  i^^l^itH"  ^^     ?hrut  J.«    Th'   v    ^^v  ^""^  hoUdav^hristmas.       Thanksgiving.      New 

the    following    Monday.      On    Tuesday.    21  S^rfv/rl   not    inHnH^      a          ^ew    Year's  year's  Independence  Day.  Labor  Day  and  Me- 

stuffed   mallbags  arrived.     It   didn't   let   up  ^^^^^  f f  sTLl  oir,t!i.r  t^      ^''''^^^in^  °^°"al  Day.     Beyond  that  there  are  extreme 

for  2    weeks.     Practically   everyone   was   in  '^^]?'l2'^^Jr.tt^K^           f^°^^^°t°°  differences  In  what  individual  business  firms 

favor  of  3-day  weekends.  ^^o  responded  said  they   would.    The  Na-  ^^^  ^^^    j^^  ^^              j       j^j  uoUdavs     Some 

As  a  result.  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  of  New  "°";^'  ^J^Z^.^^   ^'^  "''^"  "°  °®*''^'  P°sition  ^,3^     j,.^  Veterans'  Day .  for  example. ' 

York,   Who   has    long    proposed    the   holiday  °''^^IJ''^'^!'^^  .                             ,  m    recent    years    there    Is    a    slight    trend 

changes.  Is  pushing  ahead  with   a  new  bill  °\"^^^1  P^^^^^^'' ^^^^  «^^^"«1.  ""^"'^^^^s-  ^^^.^.^    granting    "new"    paid    hofldays    for 

guaranteeing    four     3-day    weekends     every  Jul   attempts   have   been   made   in   Congress  ^^^^   occasions   as   Good   Friday,    Christmas 

year-Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day.  to    ado   t    ^^^^^^^^^^                    for    unUorm  ^ve,   the  day   after  T^ksgiviJg  and  for  a 

Independence  Day  and  Veterans  Day.  Monday  observances.     At  least  one  Congress-  -.floatlnB"  holiday     A  floatlne  holiday  Is  de- 

If  250.000  ballots,  many  stlU  unUbulated,  man,  Rep^ Samuel  Stratton  ,D-N.Y.)  Is  plan-  screed  \s    "a   re'gultr   holiday    S^ 

are  any   Indication,   Stratton   can   count   on  "Ing   to   push   such    legislation    In    the   new  scheduled    by    a    company,    sometimes    with 

popular  support.     Here's  the   latest  count:  Congress  ^  union's  cooperation   [o'r  pressure]    to  fall 

In  favor                                                    lao  061  v.  T!i^^^  traditional  holidays  are  not  national  on  such  day  as  would  be  most  beneficial  to 

Opposed                lo'o94  Jj^'^ays  as  such  but  rather  legal  or  public  the    employee."      Almost    Invariably,    when 

Sent  in  bfank"banote::::::::::::::       2;081  H°'^nrt„  tl^I  ^""^h '^h"*  ^nd   congress   can  used,   the  floating  holiday  produces   one   or 
designate  them  as  holidays  only  for  -he  Dls-  more  long  weekends. 

,_        „..,„,          „  ,.  t""'"!  of  Columbia  and  for  federal  workers 

iFrom  NaUon's  Business,  February  1967]  around  the  nation.     The  states  have  Juris-  chamber  of  commerce  survey 

Monday  Holidays:  Less  Work.  More  PRorrr?  diction  over  holidays  they  choose  to  observe  The    National     Chamber    survey    showed. 

Pour  times  this  year  a  holiday  will  fall  In  ^^'^  these  are  set  aside  either  by  legislative  among   other   things,   that   businessmen    are 

midweek.     You  and  your  employees  take  the  enactment  or  executive  proclamation.  giving  considerable  thought  to  the  holiday 

day  off.  go  back  to  the  job  for  a  day  or  more  businessman's  view  proposal.     It  drew  the  second  largest  ques- 

and  then  have  the  weekend  off  tlonnalre  response  In  Chamber  history. 

How  about  a  vest-pocket  variation  Instead?  hr.nH^.°^M°^rn ''"^f  *°  f^^K  *°  ^°I''^^J  Member  business  firms  not  only  are  for 
Forego  a  hoUday  on  the  traditional  date  and  ^f'^^^l  t^^  fit  ^  .^  .  ,f.  .„  "^  uniform  Monday  holidays  but  they  are  pre- 
switch  It  to  the  nearest  Monday.  The  re-  ^^"^^.^  ^^,t7  ^^"'^h  ^"  '  ""  ^^^ee^ categories,  p^^^  to  campaign  for  them.  Responses  In- 
sult: A  series  of  three-day  vacations  spread  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  vacatlonettcs  would:  dlcated  that  employees  of  many  of  these 
neatly  over  the  year  Moreover  It  could  Reduce  absenteeism  that  sometimes  sur-  companies  similarly  are  eager  to  take  ad- 
mean  savings  or  more  profits  for  'your  busl-  ''oun^ls  holidays  that  fall  during  midweek,  vantage  of  the  three-day  holidays, 
ness.  Avoid  production  interruptions  caused  by  The   president   of   a   S-^n   Fernando   Valley 

What,  some  say,  eat  Thanksgiving  Turkey  nildweek  holidays.  bank  comments,   "I  queried   our  employees 

on  a  Monday?   Shoot   off  fireworks   on   the  Create  sales  stimulus  for  many  types  of  before  answering  the  questions   and   I  was 

third     of     July?     Honor     our     veterans     on  businesses  whose  products  and  services  would  amazed   at  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  for 

Nov.  13?  be  useful  In  new-found  time  for  recreation.  the  Idea.     1  think   on   a  popular  vote   there 

The   fact   Is,    holiday    changes    have    been  Those  who  favor  change  concede  It  may  be  would  be  a  landslide  In  favor  of  shifting  the 

discussed  for  a  number  of  years  and  may  difficult  to  alter  Americans'  deeply  Ingrained  holidays  to  Monday." 

well  come   to   pass   because   of  new   broad-  attachment  to  traditional  dates  for  tradl-  Charles  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board 

gauged  business  support.  tlonal  celebrations.     On  the  other  hand,  this  of    Victory    Markets.    Inc..    Norwich,    N.    Y  , 

Actually  why   celebrate   George  Washing-  naay  be  offset  by  the  lure  of  several  short  believes    the    switch    would    be    particularly 

ton's    Birthday    on    Feb.    22,    when    he    was  vacations  during  the  year.  helpful    to    anyone    dealing    In    perishable 

really  bom  on  February  11?     Or  Columbus  Pew  exponents  of  uniform  Monday  boll-  goods.     Mr.    Smith    explains    groceries    and 

Day  on  Oct.  12  when  old  Chris  really  dlscov-  days  suggest  tampering  with  New  Year's  Day  supermarkets  would  be   able  to  "clean   up" 

ered  America  on  Oct.  23?  or  Christmas.     Many  remember  the  hornet's  their  perishables  on  a  weekend  with  holidays 

Why  the  Ftourth  of  July?     It  was  July  2  nest  stirred  up  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  falling  on  a  Monday. 
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Food  stores  try  to  sell  out  all  their  perish- 
ables by  Saturday  cloelng.  since  they  don't 
keep  well  over  the  weekend.  Midweek  holi- 
days create  problems  because  perishables 
have  to  be  removed  from  display  cases  on 
the  eve  of  holidays  and  returned  when  the 
score  reopens. 

A  wholesale  grocer  In  Billings,  Mont., 
favors  Mondays  off  because  midweek  holi- 
days are  a  "nightmare. '"  He  explains:  "De- 
livery schedules  to  customers  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  set  up  in  any  satisfactory  manner 
when  the  holiday  comes  In  midweek." 

Thomas  Butler,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Grand  Union  Co..  East  Paterson,  N.J., 
heartily  endorses  the  proposal. 

In  his  view,  midweek  holidays  disrupt  busi- 
ness and  are  unsatisfactory  both  to  manage- 
ment and  employes.  "I  think  uniform  Mon- 
days holidays  would  be  beneficial  In  the 
entire  retail  field."  he  observes. 

AIRLINES    ENTHUSI.^STIC 

Holmes  Brown,  American  Airlines,  Inc., 
vice  president,  says  "Such  three-day  week- 
ends combined  with  the  new  air  fare  reduc- 
tions— one-half  youth  fiires.  family  fares  and 
excursion  fares — will  open  up  new  horizons 
for  millions  of  families  all  over  America, 
truly  making  the  United  States  one  great 
neighborhood. 

"We  heartily  endorse  the  Idea  and  Join 
forces  with  the  National  Chaniber  and  all 
others  who  will  help  make  this  a  reality." 

A  Mamaroneck.  NY.,  manufacturer  re- 
ports his  company  already  "swings"  some 
holidays  to  create  long  weekends.  "We  find 
that  our  production  actually  increases  as 
compared  with  those  occasions  where  the 
holiday  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  week,"  he 
discloses. 

Frank  SUiples,  president  of  the  SuCrest 
Corp.,  notes  that  Canada  already  has  adopted 
uniform  Monday  holidays  and  suggests  the 
United  States  follow  suit.  "It  certainly  has 
my  very  strong  support,"  he  observes.  "It 
would  be   very  beneficial  to  business." 

Another  executive.  A.  W.  Balrd,  rtce  presi- 
dent of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos  .  says 
his  firm  seeks  constantly  to  work  out  three- 
day  holidays  when  it  doesn't  interfere  with 
corporate  business.  "We  think  we  get  more 
mileage  out  of  our  employees  in  this  way." 
he  explains. 

Travelers,  Incidentally,  abolished  Veterans' 
Day  as  a  holiday  in  favor  of  the  Friday  after 
Thanksgiving. 

ES-nest  Henderson  III,  president  of  the 
Sheraton  Corp.  of  America,  feels  considerable 
lodg^lng  business  Is  lost  when  holidays  fall  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  "The  businessman 
and  the  vacationer  both  stay  home  and  lit- 
erally the  entire  week  is  lost  If  the  holiday 
falls  on  either  Tuesday.  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day." he  observes. 

"If  holidays  were  on  Monday  we  could  give 
our  customers  better  service  at  a  lower  cost." 

OPPONENTS  VIEWS 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  warehouse- 
man in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  sees  problems 
emerging  froni  three-day  holidays.     He  says: 

"We  run  a  public  warehouse.  Our  cus- 
tomers come  and  give  no  notice.  We  cannot 
plan  our  output.  Carloads  and  trucks  come 
to  our  docks  at  customers'  whim.  This  would 
peak  Tuesdays  beyond  dock  capacity." 

To  a  Salt  Lake  City  businessman  the  vest- 
p)Ocket  vacation  makes  sense  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  but  he  fears  what  it  would 
do  to  highway  travel.  Noting  that  56  per 
cent  of  traffic  fatalities  occurred  on  weekends 
In  1965.  he  asserts:  "To  add  another  day  to 
the  weekend  seems  almost  suicidal  " 

A  North  Carolina  furniture  manufacturer 
minces  no  words:  "We  think  this  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  starting  the  move- 
ment to  have  all  women  wear  pants  and  all 
men  to  wear  dresses.  These  folks  In  Wash- 
ington are  changing  all  our  ways  of  life 
enough  without  giving  them  further  Ideas." 

And  thls-lrom  the  partner  In  an  Ohio  in- 
cubator company.  "Why  do  we  have  to  cook 
up  occasions  to  celebrate  Just  so  we  can  get 


off  work?  Does  it  salve  our  conscience?  If 
most  of  us  would  work  as  hard  at  working 
as  we  do  to  get  out  of  work  we  might  hon- 
estly earn  the  right  to  a  few  holidays  and 
our  salaries." 

A  Detroit  businessman  understandably 
can't  work  out  a  production  schedule  In 
advance.  Hence,  he  says.  Monday  holidays 
would  "make  our  services  "gang  up'  from 
Saturday  noon  to  Tuesday  and  create  a  tre- 
mendous problem."  He  operates  a  funeral 
home. 

Newspaper  response  to  the  National  Cham- 
ber's findings,  however,  has  been  generally 
favorable. 

The  St.  Paul  I  Minn.)  Pioneer  Times,  as 
one  example,  comments:  "Aside  from  reluc- 
tance to  break  with  old  habits,  about  the 
only  argument  against  uniform  weekend  hol- 
idays Is  the  fact  that  they  would  encourage 
more  automobile  travel  and  this  could  mean 
more  traffic  accidents.  Whether  this  is  a 
sufficient  liability  to  offset  the  advantages 
Is  doubtful." 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR  STATE, 
MUNICIPAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees not  otherwise  covered  by  social 
security  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  program  on  an  op- 
tional basis. 

There  aie  many  groups  of  State  and 
municipal  employees  such  as  teachers, 
firemen,  policemen,  and  others  who 
either  are  not  covered  by  social  security 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  be  covered  and 
therefore  do  not  qualify  for  medicare 
benefits.  My  bill  would  allow  these  em- 
ployees to  participate  voluntarily  in  the 
medicare  program  as  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  their  own  way  without 
coming  under  the  social  secui'ity  retire- 
ment program. 

Since  the  hospital  benefit  is  a  service 
benefit  and  the  retirement  benefit  is  a 
wage-related  benefit,  there  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  allowing  participation  in 
medicare  without  requiring  complete 
coverage  under  social  security. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  bill  would 
leave  this  question  of  participation  en- 
tirely to  the  choice  of  the  individual. 

The  enactment  of  my  bill  will  bring 
the  security  of  the  Federal  hospital  in- 
surance program  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  only  disqualification  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  public  service.  I  ask  that  prompt 
consideration  and  approval  be  given  to 
this  worthwhile  expansion  of  medicare. 


THE  HOFFA  STORY— PART  3 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  p>art  of  "The  Hoffa  Story"  by  Paul 
Healy  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  re- 
cords the  final  chapter  of  the  Team- 
sters' leader's  rise  and  fall  in  union 
circles.  Like  the  biter-bit  plots  of  fic- 
tion, Hoffa  himself  laid  the  groundwork 
for  his  own  denouement.  His  advocacy 
of  extreme  violence  and  his  inability  to 
cover  his  complex  trail  of  financial 
manipulation  proved  to  be  his  undoing 
before  the  relentless  pursuit  of  justice. 

Accolades  to  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Paul  Healy  for  this  brief  but  force- 
ful chronicle  in  which  justice,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  triumphs  in  a  hap- 
py ending 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

the  last  article  of  "The  Hoffa  Story" 

series    subtitled,    "He    Fights   Right   Up 

to  Bell  and  Loses  Judges'  Decision": 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

Mar.  9,  1967] 

The  Hoff.\  Story:   He  Fights  Right  Up  to 

Bell  and  Loses  Judges'  Decision 

(By  Paul  Healy) 

Washington.  March  8.— In  early  1963. 
Jimmy  Hoffa  seemed  to  be  riding  high. 

After  he  was  overwhelmingly  reelected  as 
Teamster  Union  president  In  1961  for  five 
years,  he  was  the  highest  paid  (•75,000  a 
year)  and  most  absolute  ruler  In  the  history 
of  American  labor.  To  the  hard-core  Team- 
ster membership  he  was  what  he  professed  to 
be — a  tough  bargainer  who  concerned  himself 
With  bread-and-butter  Issues  and  left  social 
reform  and  philosophizing  to  such  as  Walter 
Reuther. 

To  the  trucking  tycoons  and  others  who 
negotiated  contracts  with  him.  Hoffa  was  an 
understanding  labor  leader  one  could  de- 
pend on. 

Hoffa  would  not  tolerate  strikes  against 
contracts  by  unhappy  locals.  And  some- 
times, according  to  government  Investigators. 
he  would  do  a  businessman  a  favor  by  not 
enforcing  a  contract  to  the  limit. 

Outwardly,  Hoffa  gloried  In  being  the 
"Teamsters'  teamster" — the  bristling  little 
gamecock  who  had  survived  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Senate  rackets  committee  and  the 
brothers  Kennedy  to  drag  him  down. 

But  all  was  not  well.  Jack  Kennedy  was 
In  the  White  House  and  his  brother  Bobby 
was  gunning  for  Hoffa  as  the  nation's  No.  1 
law  enforcer.  Bobby  had  brought  his  best 
Hoffa-watchers  with  him  into  the  Justice 
Department  and  had  set  up  a  special  unit 
devoted  to  keeping  an  eye  on  him. 

The  unit  was  headed  by  Walter  Sheridan, 
a  young  ex-FBI  agent  from  Utlca,  N.Y..  who 
had  studied  Hoffa's  tricks  as  a  member  of 
the  rackets  committee  staff.  For  five  years. 
Sheridan  was  to  track  Hoffa  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  Inspector  Javert  pursuing  Jean  Val- 
Jean  through  the  sewers  of  Paris. 

Hoffa  had  displayed  his  underlying  testi- 
ness  in  1962.  He  had  a  temper  tantrum  when 
he  heard  that  Teamster  organizer  Sam  Baron 
had  cooperated  with  the  Justice  Department. 
In  the  Teamsters'  lavish  headquarters  build- 
ing in  Washington.  Hoffa  had  slugged  Baron, 
knocked  him  down,  beaten  and  kicked  him. 
Baron  brought  an  assault  complaint  but 
withdrew  It  after  Teamster  witnesses  in- 
sisted that  the  180-pound  Hoffa  was  merely 
defending  himself  against  Baron,  who  was  59 
and  weighed  150  pounds. 

ESCAPES     convictions     BUT     REMAINS     BTTTEB 

But  Hoffa  was  being  trailed  by  Justice  De- 
partment sleuths  down  every  promising  high- 
way in  the  country. 

Two  days  after  Baron  filed  his  assault 
charges,  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  returned  an  indictment  charging  that 
Hoffa  and  his  pal,  Bert  Brennan.  had  been 
paid  $242,000  by  a  Detroit  trucking  firm  in 
violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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Always.  Hoffa  had  beaten  off  major  con- 
victions. Besides  having  been  freed  on  a 
charge  of  planting  a  spy  on  the  rackets  com- 
mittee in  1957.  he  had  been  acquitted  in  1958 
ci  a.  charge  of  wiretapping  telephones  of  his 
subordinates. 

A  few  years  later,  he  had  bitterly  com- 
plained: 

•Since  1932,  I  have  been  Investigated  al- 
most on  a  continuous  basis  by  anybody  and 
everybody.  Private  investigators  hired  by 
employers.  Two  Congressional  committees. 
Tiie  Senate  committee.  Several  grand  Juries. 
My  wife  and  I  have  been  22  years  in  this  damn 
foot  race." 

The  Nashville  trial  ended  in  a  hung  Jury. 
Hoffa  had  escaped  a  misdemeanor  conviction 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would 
have  hit  him  with  one  year  In  Jail  at  the 
most.  But  facing  him  now  was  something 
infinitely  worse:  Federal  Judge  William  E. 
Miller  ordered  a  broad  Investigation  of  pos- 
sible Jury-tampering  during  the  trial. 

In  May,  1963.  Hoffa  and  six  others  were 
Indicted  on  charges  of  having  tried  to  bribe 
Jurors  in  Nashville. 

Six  months  later,  before  the  case  came  to 
trial.  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
and  Hoffa  hopefully  gloated  that  Bob  Ken- 
nedy was  now  "Just  another  lawyer." 

It  was  cold  comfort.  His  new  trial  was 
shifted  to  Chattanooga.  It  began  in  Janu- 
ary. 1964,  In  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
bltternest,  and  melodrama. 

GOVERNMENT     WITNESS     STARTLES     HOFFA 

Hoffa  was  Jolted  when  the  government 
produced  Its  star  witness.  Edward  Grady  Par- 
tin,  secretary-treasurer  of  a  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  Teamster  local.  Partin  had  gone  along 
with  a  good  deal  of  minor  Teamster  violence. 
he  said,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  assassination. 

According  to  Partin's  story,  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Teamster  headquarters  on  a 
trip  to  Washington  in  September.  1962.  and 
asked  by  Hoffa  about  obtaining  plastic  explo- 
sives to  do  away  with  the  Attorney  General. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  about  that  lit- 
tle SOU  Bobby  Kennedy,"  he  quoted  Hoffa  as 
saying.  "He'll  be  an  easy  target,  driving 
around  Washington  in  that  convertible  with 
that  big  black  dog." 

Horrlfled,  Partin  went  to  the  government 
with  his  story. 

After  Partin  passed  an  FBI  lie  detector 
test,  he  Joined  Hoffa  at  the  Nashville  trial  as 
a  prosecution  plant  and  soon  was  reporting 
to  Sheridan  that  Hoffa  was  busily  devising 
schemes  to  fix  the  jury. 

When  Partin  was  called  to  the  stand  In 
Chattanooga  as  the  prosecution's  surprise 
witness,  Hoffa  glowered.  Partin  was  one  of 
the  last  Teamsters  he  expected  to  talk.  And 
he  had  been  fooled  by  the  fact  that  Partin 
had  taken  the  Fifth  Amendment  before  the 
grand  Jury  looking  Into  the  Jury-tampering 
charges. 

Partin  testified  that  Hoffa  had  asked  him 
to  come  to  the  Nashville  trial  because  "there 
might  be  some  people  he  wanted  me  to  talk 
to." 

"He  said  they  were  going  to  get  to  one  Juror 
and  try  to  get  to  a  few  scattered  Jurors  and 
take  their  chances,"  the  witness  said. 

In  Nashville,  Partin  related,  Hoffa  "called 
me  Into  his  room  and  told  me  ...  he  may 
want  me  to  pass  something  for  him.  He 
put  his  hand  behind  his  pocket  like  that 
and  hit  his  rear  pocket."  Partin  also  quoted 
Hoffa  as  saying,  "I've  $15,000  or  $20,000  to 
get  to  the  Jury," 

tv^*"'  P^'"*'''*  testified,  he  remarked  that 
the  conspiracy  trial  didn't  seem  to  be  going 
•well,  and  Hoffa  had  replied:  "Don't  worry 
about  It  too  much  because  I  have  the  male 
colored  Juror  In  my  hip  pocket.  One  of  my 
colored  business  agents,  Campbell,  came  In 
and  took  care  of  It." 

On  March  4,  1964,  the  Jury  In  the  second 
trial  found  Hoffa  and  three  pals  guilty  of 
Obstructing  Justice  in  the  first  trial.  When 
Federal  District  Judge  Frank  Wilson   fined 


Hoffa   $10,000  and   sentenced   him   to  eight 
years,  Hoffa  shouted  that  he  was  innocent. 

MIIJ.ION  DOLLABS  WORTH  OF  TALENT 

Fifty-four  days  later,  Hoffa  was  sitting  in 
a  federal  courtroom  in  Chicago  facing  a  27- 
count  indictment  which  questioned  his  in- 
tegrity as  a  labor  leader.  It  charged  that 
he  and  Ben  Dranow,  a  former  Minneapolis 
businessman,  and  five  associates  had  diverted 
more  than  $1  million  from  the  $20  million 
Teamsters  pension  fund  In  loans  for  their 
own  use. 

The  prosecution  produced  20.000  exhibits 
and  140  witnesses.  To  fight  this  massive 
evidence.  Hoffa  engaged  10  high-powered  de- 
fense attorneys.  He  urged  his  son  Jimmy 
Jr..  then  a  law  student,  to  come  and  watch 
the  show  because  "there's  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  legal  talent,  and  it's  all  on  our  side." 

On  the  other  side  was  hard-hitting  prose- 
cutor William  O.  Bittman. 

The  case  was  extraordinarily  complex  and 
lasted  for  three  months.  A  key  element 
hung  on  a  Hoffa  signature.  It  worked  this 
way : 

The  government  charged  that  Hoffa  had 
drained  off  the  $1  million  in  loans  from  the 
Central  States  Pension  Fund  (of  which  he 
was  a  trustee)  to  help  ball  him  out  of  his 
Sun  Valley.  Fla.,  real  estate  scheme,  which 
had  flopped.  Hoffa  denied  under  oath  that 
he  had  had  an  Interest  in  the  development, 
contending  he  had  only  an  option  to  buy. 

Hoffa  kept  up  his  denials  even  when  shown 
a  document  which  had  been  found  in  a  cook 
book  owned  by  Henry  Lower,  president  of 
Sun  Valley,  after  Lower's  death.  The  docu- 
ment stated  that  Hoffa  and  an  associate,  Bert 
Brennan.  had  a  secret  45  percent  financial 
Interest  In  Sun  Valley. 

But  the  agreement  was  signed  "J.  R.  Hoffa," 
and  Hoffa  swore  that  on  a  legal  document  or 
a  letter  I  would  never  use  "J.  R.  Hoffa,"  I 
would  use  "James  R.  Hoffa." 

PROSECUTOR  DOES  A  BIT  OF  MANEUVERING 

Bittman  dug  up  a  copy  of  an  old  apartment 
lease  signed  by  Hoffa  and  Calvin  Kovens,  a 
codefendant.  The  signature  was  "J.  R. 
Hoffa."  but  the  copy  was  too  smudgy  for  the 
FBI  handwriting  experts  to  identify  it  posi- 
tively. 

To  set  up  Hoffa.  a  wise  veteran  of  the  wit- 
ness stand,  the  prosecutor  cross-examined 
him  about  the  document  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  him  think  he  was  merely  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  relationship  between  Hoffa  and 
Kovens.  When  Hoffa  blithely  dismissed  it  as 
nothing  more  than  an  apartment  lease  be- 
tween them.  Bittman  suddenly  slammed  his 
fist  on  the  rostrum  and  shouted :  "I  ask  you 
If  your  signature  Isn't  'J.  R.  Hoffa?'  " 

Hoffa.  momentarily  flustered  as  he  saw  the 
point,  barked  back  desperately  that  a  lease 
Was  not  the  kind  of  "legal  document"  he 
meant  when  he  said  he  never  signed  "J  R 
Hoffa." 

The  Jury  voted  guilty.  Hoffa  got  five 
years — to  be  served  after  completing  his 
eight-year  sentence  for  Jury-tampering. 

After  35  years,  the  courts  had  truly  caught 
up  with  Hoffa. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS AND  CONDUCT  TO  CHECK 
CONDUCT  OF  HOUSE  MEMBERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
3  months  of  life,  the  90th  Congress  has 


marked  an  hour  of  concern  and  of  trial 
for  the  respect  and  reputation  of  this 
Nation's  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Since  this  Congress  convened  on 
January  10,  the  finger  of  accusation  has 
pcinted  in  many  directions  on  Capitol 
Hill,  as  a  result  of  the  verj'  serious 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
a  tiny  minority  of  the  535  legislators  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  somehow  traditional  in  the  United 
States  to  suspect  ill  deeds  or  financial 
gimmickery  of  electoral  officeholders. 
Thus,  when  one  of  our  colleagues  is  shown 
to  have  abused  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  his  ofiBce,  all  of  us  are  marred 
by  such  indiscretion  and  chicanery. 
We  cannot  allow  the  name  of  this  great 
body  to  be  dragged  through  the  miie  of 
vague  suspicion  and  loss  of  prestige  and 
respect.  Neither  can  we  allow  the  in- 
discretions of  officeholders  and  the 
abuses  of  power  which  have  occurred 
tc  go  unchecked.  The  charge  that  this 
House  has  resorted  to  scapegoat  tactics 
in  cleansing  itself  cannot  be  allowed  to 
ring  long  or  true  in  the  ears  of  the  cit- 
izens whom  we  have  the  privilege  to 
represent  in  this  Chamber. 

In  recognition  of  our  proven  interest  in 
maintaining  proposed  official  behavior  of 
our  colleagues  and  employees,  I  urge 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  estab- 
lish without  delay,  a  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  which  will 
investigate  improprieties  and  recom- 
mend disciplinai-y  measures  to  the 
House. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
differs  somewhat  from  those  that  have 
have  been  offered  by  other  Members  of 
this  body.  Many  of  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  House  which  provide  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  select  committee  pro- 
vide only  that  the  committee  shall  "in 
its  discretion"  investigate  allegations  of 
improper  conduct  and  recommend  dis- 
ciplinary measures.  My  resolution,  in 
addition  to  giving  the  select  committee 
the  discretion  to  investigate  or  not,  con- 
tains a  mandate  whereby  the  committee 
must  undertake  an  investigation  of  any 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  rules 
which  is  brought  to  its  attention  by  a 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  "the 
membership  of  the  House,  or  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  providing  for 
an  investigation  of  specific  conduct  or 
misconduct. 

By  the  addition  of  this  mandate,  my 
resolution  leaves  to  the  House  the  power 
to  order  an  investigation  by  its  appro- 
priate committee  of  any  issues  involving 
standards  of  conduct  which  the  commit- 
tee in  its  discretion  has  chosen  not  to  act 
upon.  I  believe  that  my  resolution 
satisfies  our  need  for  a  body  which  is 
more  than  an  inactive  facade,  and  which 
will  do  a  complete  and  diligent  job  of 
maintaining  high  standards  of  conduct 
in  this  great  legislative  body,  which  de- 
sen'es  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  American  citizens. 


BILL  TO  MAKE  COLLEGE  EDUCA- 
TION WITHIN  THE  GRASP  OF 
THOUSANDS  OF  MIDDLE-  TO 
LOW-INCOME  AMERICANS 

Mr.    BLACKBURN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  bringing  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  within  the 
grasp  of  thousands  of  middle-  to  low- 
Income  Americans.  The  measure  is 
identical  to  proposals  already  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Ribicoff,  Tower, 
DoMiNicK,  and  Morton  and  similar  to 
the  proposal  supported  by  me  as  early 
as  1963. 

The  proposal  is  aimed  at  the  average 
American  citizen,  the  people  who  make 
up  the  backbone  of  this  great  country. 

Our  income  tax  is  a  graduated  tax 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  If  a  person 
pays  a  $1,000  medical  bill,  he  gets  some 
tax  relief.  If  a  tornado  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  causes  $1,000  damage,  he 
gets  some  tax  relief.  But  if  a  person 
pays  $1,000  a  year  for  4  years  to  send  a 
son.  daughter,  or  himself  to  college,  he 
bears  that  burden  with  no  help  from  our 
tax  laws. 

CREDrr   WOtTLD    COVER 

The  tax  credit  is  based  on  the  first 
$1,500  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies  for  any  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education.  The  credit 
amounts  to  75  percent  of  the  first  $200. 
25  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  next  $1,000.  The  maximum 
credit  allowable  for  any  one  student  is 
$325  per  year. 

An  Individual  financing  more  than 
one  student,  a  parent  with  two  children 
In  college,  for  example,  could  get  a  credit 
of  up  to  $325  per  year  each. 

Since  the  relief  is  a  credit,  and  not  a 
deduction,  it  is  a  subtraction  from  the 
tax  an  individual  would  otherwise  pay 
after  he  has  computed  his  tax  liability. 
Each  $1  of  credit  reduces  a  person's  tax 
by  the  same  amount,  $1,  regardless  of 
the  taxpayer's  bracket. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  total 
amount  of  credit  is  reduced  by  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  a  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  Income  exceeds  $25,000 
per  year. 

CRSDrr   COVERS   STUDENTS    THEMSELVES 

The  credit  is  available  to  anyone  pay- 
ing tuition  expenses.  Including  students 
working  to  put  themselves  through  school 
and  paying  their  own  expenses.  The 
measure  includes  students  attending  ac- 
credited postsecondary  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  schools. 
Over  two- thirds  of  the  benefits  would  go 
to  families  earning  less  than  $10,000  a 
year. 

AMERICA'S    GREATEST    RESOURCE 

Education  is  America's  greatest  na- 
tional resource.  It  provides  the  hope  for 
the  future  and  is  responsible  for  the 
achievements  of  the  past.  This  country 
has  prospered  because  we  have  relied 
upon  the  Individual  Initiative  and  con- 
cern of  our  citizens  at  the  local  level. 
This  proposal  would  encourage  Individ- 
uals to  meet  their  own  educational  prob- 
lems. It  would  help  them  to  afford  the 
high  price  of  education. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  recent  weeks  the  President  has  or- 
dered a  partial  release  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  which  had  been  previ- 
ously frozen.  This  release  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  there  is 
an  immediate  need  for  a  complete  re- 
lease of  these  funds. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter 
from  the  Ohio  congressional  delegation 
to  the  President. 

The  letter  follows: 

March  21,  19G7. 
TiiE  President, 
Thf  White  House. 
Wa.-ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  Ohio  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, nnd  it  necess.ary  to  call  to  your  personal 
attention  a  grave  crisis  which  faces  the  high- 
way construction  industry,  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  Nation.  This  crisis  has  resulted 
from  tl'.e  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Funds  which  can  be 
obligated  by  Ohio  and  other  states,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  This 
situation  has  been  Improved  only  slightly  by 
the  recent  announcement  of  a  token  relaxa- 
tion In  the  reduction. 

For  the  p:\st  ten  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  prodded  the  Ohio  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  the  highway  construction  Industry 
to  expedite  construction  of  the  interstate 
system.  Ohio  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
this  regard  as  evidenced  by  a  »500  Million 
highway  bond  Issue  provided  by  the  voters, 
$45  Million  of  State  funds  being  obligated 
fur  advance  purchase  of  Interstate  highway 
right-of-way,  and  $50  Million  of  State  funds 
being  obligated  or  loaned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  for  emergency  advance  construction 
of  interstate  projects. 

OlUo  has  definitely  demonstrated  that  bet- 
ter highways  save  time,  lives,  and  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  cutt>ack  on 
highway  construction  will  definitely  ad- 
versely affect  the  orderly  development  of  in- 
dustrial expansion,  the  cost  of  transporting 
smd  delivering  products  axid  commodities,  and 
above  all.  will  take  an  undetermined  number 
of  lives  because  safe,  modem  highways  will 
not  be  available  to  the  traveling  public. 

Federal  highway  construction  is  paid  with 
the  proceeds  of  gasoline  and  other  highway 
users'  taxes  which  go  Into  a  special  trust 
fund.  A  reduction  In  the  amount  of  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Funds  which  can  be  obligated 
will  not  reduce  the  projected  Budget  deficit 
since  the  conventional  Budget  does  not  In- 
clude the  operations  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  further 

rescind  the  Executive  Order  which  directed 

this  cutback  in  Federal  Aid  Highway  Funds. 

We  feel  that  such  action  would  be  In  the  best 

Interest  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 

Sincerely, 

cl.arence  e.  muxek,  michael  j.  klrwan, 

Fbances  p.  Bolton.  William  H.  Ha«- 

6HA,  John  M.  Ashbrook,  William  H. 

Ayres,    Jackson    E.    Betts,    Clarence 

J.    Brown,    Jr.,    Samuel    L.    Devtne. 

Michael  A.  Feighan.  Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Delbert  L.  Latta,  Donald  E.  Lukens, 

William   M.   McCulloch,   Charles   A. 

MosHEB,  J.  William  Stanton,  Robert 

Taft.  Jr.,  CHAmLES  A.  Vanik,  Charles 

W.  WHALKN.  Jr..  Chalmers  P.  Wtli*. 


ARE     WE     ORGANIZED     TO    FIGHT 
CRIME? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKE3?.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  20  of  our  colleagues  joined  with  me 
In  issuing  a  statement  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  crime-fighting  apparatus  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  represented 
an  effort  to  raise  a  number  of  questions 
which  had  not  been  treated  in  either  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  or  in  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  crime. 

The  report  was  the  product  of  an  In- 
formal study  group  on  crime,  consist- 
ing of  Congressman  Mathias.  of  Mary- 
land; Congressman  Mosher,  of  Ohio; 
Congressman  Taft.  of  Ohio,  and  myself. 

The  fotu-  of  us  were  joined  on 
the  statement  by  Congressman  Mark 
Andrews,  of  North  Dakota;  Congress- 
man Alphonzo  Bell,  of  California;  Con- 
gressman Daniel  E.  Button,  of  New 
York;  Congressman  John  Dillenback.  of 
Oregon ;  Congresswoman  Florence 
DwYER,  of  New  Jersey;  Congressman 
Marvin  Esch,  of  Michigan;  Congressman 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York;  Con- 
gressman Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  of 
New  York;  Congressman  William 
Mailliard.  of  California;  Congressman 
Chester  L.  Mize,  of  Kansas;  Congress- 
man P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Congressman  Ocden  R.  Reid,  of 
New  York;  Congressman  Howard  Robi- 
soN,  of  New  York;  Congressman  Philip 
RuppE,  of  Michigan;  Congressman  Her- 
man ScHNEEBELi,  of  Pennsylvania;  Con- 
gressman Richard  S.  Schwkiker.  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Congressman  Fred 
Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
and  its  appendixes  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Are  We  Orcanized  To  Fight  Crime? 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  tomorrow 
begins  hearings  on  the  President's  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  combat  crime.  We  hope  the 
Committee  will  expand  the  scope  of  Its  hear- 
ings to  undertake  a  full-scale  Investigation 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  Government's 
organization  to  fight  crime  effectively. 

The  Nation's  crime  rate  continues  to  rise. 
There  Is  no  simple  answer  because  there  is 
no  single  cause  for  crime.  A  comprehensive 
answer  can  only  be  found  In  a  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  people — In  a  determined  long- 
range  assault  on  aU  of  our  domestic  Ills. 
Crime  Is  only  a  symptom  of  other  failure* 
of  our  society. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  In  his 
more  recent  special  message  to  Congress,  and 
In  the  BtUl  more  recent  report  of  his  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  the  President  la 
launching  a  new  w^ar  on  crime  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  heartily  applaud  the  Administration's 
new  attention  to  the  mounting  problem  of 
crime  and  delinquency  In  the  United  States- 
even  though  It  has  been  late  In  coming. 
The  President's  Crime  message  and  the  Com- 
mission report  showed  Administration  aware- 
ness   that   there    U   some   relation    between 
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crime  prevention  and  social  behavior,  be- 
tween law  enforcement  and  rehabilitation, 
between  progress  and  research. 

A  comprehensive  Federal  effort  to  lower 
the  crime  rate  can  be  truly  effective  only 
with  a  major  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government's  departments,  agencies  and 
bureaus  charged  with  the  task.  Today  that 
organization  Is  less  than  optimum.  There 
must  be  horizontal  coordination  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  vertical  coordination  with 
States  and  cities. 

While  this  study  concentrates  on  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  responsibilities  In 
the  crime  area,  we  should  emphasize  at  the 
outset  that  the  goal  Is  not  more  Federal 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  cities. 
We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  an  omnipotent 
national  police  or  any  moves  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  goal  of  a  Federal 
reorganization  to  tackle  the  crime  problem 
Is  better  to  enable  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  get  the  help  and  co- 
operation necessary  for  them  to  do  their  Job. 
The  police  powers,  above  all.  are  the  consti- 
tutional province  of  the  States — and  they 
should  be.  Crime  is  a  national  problem — 
but  Its  solution  depends  primarily  on  the 
capacity  of  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  function  effectively— and  their  capac- 
ity to  get  help  and  cooperation  from  Wash- 
ington. 

There  appears  to  be  little  system,  little 
method,  little  order  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's approach  to  crime.  It  Is  a  crazy- 
quilt  of  departments,  bureaus  and  agencies 
with  competing  responsibilities,  duplicated 
staffing,  poor  communications,  and  self- 
defeating  Jealousies. 

As  government's  concern  for  the  attention 
to  the  personal  needs  of  people  grew,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare emerged  as  a  central  location  for  all  of 
the  government  programs  to  meet  those 
needs.  As  the  pressure  of  urban  problems 
mounted  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  was  Justified  as  an  effort 
to  pull  together  the  relevant  Federal  agencies 
and  bureaus  involved.  As  the  manifold 
transportation  problems  and  needs  of  the 
nation  multiplied  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation  was  proposed  to  provide 
better  direction  and  organization  to  the 
overall  Federal  effort. 

To  combat  crime  we  do  not  need  a  new 
Department,  but  we  badly  need  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  structure — to  pull  to- 
gether In  an  orderly  way  the  existing  Federal 
agencies  concerned — and  to  provide  a  logical 
framework  for  giving  attention  to  aspects 
which  today  are  largely  Ignored. 

Law  enforcement,  criminal  Investigation, 
prison  administration,  parole,  probation,  re- 
habilitation, cooperation  with  State  and 
local  officials,  training,  research.  All  of  these 
functions  must  be  brought  together  In  some 
sensible  order.  Some  are  now  done  In  Jus- 
tice. Some  are  now  done  elsewhere.  Some 
are  now  spread  over  many  departments  and 
agencies.    Some  are  now  not  done  at  all. 

A  Congressional  Investigation  can  help 
provide  greater  order. 

In  the  attached  appendices  to  this  report 
we  have  tried  to  show  the  organizational 
chaos  within  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's crime  efforts  must  now  work.  But 
these  charts  are  admittedly  Incomplete. 
The  reason  is  simple :  no  one  Is  able  to  define 
with  precision  where  all  the  authority  and 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  multitude  of 
programs  relating  to   crime  really   lie. 

Our  preliminary  study  has  nonetheless 
provided  ample  examples  of  confusion,  com- 
petition and  duplication  to  Justify  many 
times  over  our  recommendation  for  a  broad- 
ranging  Congressional  Investigation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  organization  to  com- 
bat crime. 

There  are  over  20  law  enforcement  or  In- 
vestigative agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  ranging  from  the  Federal   Bureau  of 


Investigation  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. At  least  eight  separate  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments and  four  other  Independent  agencies 
are  Involved,  in  addition  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Some  of  these  Investigative  agencies  work 
In  areas  which  are  strictly  matters  of  law 
enforcement,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Only  part  of  the  work  of  others  is  law  en- 
forcement, such  as  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which,  among  other  things,  is  responsible 
for  policing  the  National  and  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  and  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  which 
is  charged  not  only  with  protecting  the  life 
of  the  President  but  also  with  enforcing  na- 
tional laws  against  counterfeiting. 

Despite  the  plethora  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement and  security  agencies  some  gov- 
ernment offices,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  still  turn  to  private  detective 
agencies,  such  as  the  Wackenhut  Corpora- 
tion, for  security  work.  The  AEC  report- 
edly pays  the  Wackenhut  Corporation  three 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  also  involved  in  overseas  In- 
ternational Intelligence  activities,  as  demon- 
strated by  Its  Involvement  In  the  Dominican 
crisis  in  1965  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Almost  every  Cabinet  Department  conducts 
Its  own  personnel  security  Investigations. 
But  there  is  also  a  Bureau  of  Personnel  In- 
vestigation In  the  Independent  Civil  Service 
Commission.  On  top  of  that,  the  FBI  an- 
nually undertakes  some  4,000  personnel  se- 
curity investigations  Itself  on  behalf  of  re- 
questing agencies  and  departments. 

Work  on  rehabilitation,  corrections  and  de- 
linquency is  divided  among  the  Department 
of  Justice,  HEW,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts.  Within 
HEW  It  Is  further  divided  among  the  Welfare 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

There  is  no  office  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice which  is  concerned  with  research  Into 
the  causes  of  criminal  behartor.  The  Public 
Health  Service,  through  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  has  extended  hun- 
dreds of  research  grants  for  specific  studies 
In  this  general  area.  There  is  no  office  which 
can  be  found  which  attempts  to  coordinate 
findings  of  these  studies  or  any  other  studies 
into  some  organized  and  orderly  approach  to 
the  problem  of  crime  In  the  United  States. 
There  Is  not  even  any  office  which  can  be 
found  which  attempts  to  collect  all  such 
research  products  In  one  place — or  even  one 
which  lists  them. 

A  reasonably  comprehensive  approach  to 
org.inlzed  crime  would  today  require,  at  the 
very  least,  the  close  cooperation  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing agencies:  The  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion (Justice  Department);  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  (Justice  Department); 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(Justice  Department) ;  Secret  Service  (Treas- 
ury Department);  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
(Treasury  Department);  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ( Treasury  Department ) ;  Btueau  of 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  (Post  Office  Depart- 
ment) ;  Labor-Management  and  Welfare  Pen- 
sion  Reports   Office    (Labor  Department). 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  enforcement 
of  narcotics  legislation  would  today  require, 
at  the  very  least,  the  close  cooperation  of  all 
of  the  following  agencies:  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (Justice  Department);  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (Justice 
Department) ;  Public  Health  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare ) ; 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  (Treasury  Department) ; 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare);  Customs 
Agency  Service  (Treasury  Department);   In- 


ternal Revenue  Service  (Treasury  Depart- 
ment); Representation  with  Interpol  (Treas- 
ury Department) ;  Bureau  of  the  Chief  Postal 
Inspector  (Post  Office  Department). 

Separate  schools  for  training  in  law  en- 
forcement, corrections,  rehabilitation  or  so- 
cial work  In  delinquency  problems  are  main- 
tained by  the  FBI,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  etc. 
Federal  grants  are  extended  for  training  pur- 
poses in  these  fields  under  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  (Justice  Depart- 
ment), the  Welfare  Administration  (Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare) .  the 
Office  of  Education  (Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare),  the  Vocational  Re 
habllltation  Administration  (Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare),  the  Public 
Health  Service  (Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare).  In  addition, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  State  operates  its 
own  International  Police  Academy. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  or- 
ganizationally responsible  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  but  as  recent  debates  over  wire- 
tapping procedures  have  shown,  the  FBI 
maintains  an  Informal  semi-autonomy  from 
Administration  regulation. 

While  all  of  the  previous  points  relate  to 
confusion  within  the  Federal  establishment 
they  contribute  also  to  confusion  In  Federal- 
State  relations,  where  Unes  of  authority  and 
responsibility  are  unclear  and  where  State 
and  local  agencies  cannot  receive  knowledge- 
able guidance  as  to  what  Federal  aid  Is  avail- 
able or  where  the  States  or  local  governments 
should  go  to  get  It. 

The  President's  Message  on  Crime,  taken 
together  with  the  report  of  his  National 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  tend  to  underscore 
the  disorganization  of  the  Federal  anti- 
crime  effort  by  producing  conflicting  recom- 
mendations, as  m  the  area  of  wire-tapping 
and  eavesdropping  devices. 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress  on 
Crime  of  last  February  6,  1967,  made  no  ef- 
fort to  resolve  any  of  these  severe  Federal 
organization  problems.  On  the  contrary,  the 
proposals  In  the  message,  regardless  of  their 
individual  merit,  merely  impose  new  struc- 
tural problems  on  top  of  the  existing  loose 
structure: 

Under  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  a  new  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  would  be  estab- 
lished. It  would  administer  the  grant  and 
research  programs  under  the  Act.  These  In- 
clude: 90 '"c  grants  to  States  and  cities  for 
planning  to  improve  police,  courte,  and  cor- 
rections; 60  ^r  grants  for  innovation  against 
street  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  orga- 
nized crime:  and  100'"r  grants  for  educational 
research  projects  and  research  Institutions. 
No  mention  is  made  of  whether  this  effort  is 
to  supplant,  replace  or  coordinate  with  the 
existing  limited  research  under  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Also  the  pro- 
posal does  not  resolve  but  compounds  the 
problem  of  competing  agencies  offering  simi- 
lar grants  in  the  same  field. 

The  President  proposed  expansion  of  the 
existing  training  enforcement  programs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  He  did  not  recommend 
better  coordination  or  consolidation;  he  did 
not  give  attention  to  the  duplication  and 
confusion  in  existing  Fedeial  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  create  a 
new  Information  and  Education  Center  on 
Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Nonetheless 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  remains  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

The  President  directed  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  "to  establish  a  special  program  to 
offer  State  and  city  officials  assistance  in  set- 
ting up  effective  plans  to  combat  organized 
crime." 

In  summary,  except  for  repeating  his  pro- 
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posal  to  transfer  the  probation  office  of  the 
Courts  to  the  Jiistlce  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent has  merely  tacked  a  new  wing  onto  an 
archaic  and  rambling  house — without  com- 
ment on  organizational  needs.  We  need 
blueprints  for  a  new  house. 

Unfortunately,  the  welcome  report  of  the 
President's  National  Cummlsslon  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Adniiuistration  of  Justice  also 
provided  little  guid.mce  as  to  the  optimum 
organization  of  the  Federal  anti-crime  effort, 
lu  tact,  when  and  If  the  Commission's  ex- 
traordln.irlly  broad  recommendations  are 
translated  Into  legislation  or  actual  Federal 
programs  they  will  greatly  compound  the 
existing  organizational  nightmare.  This  Is 
not  to  decry  -the  Commission's  efforts:  It  la 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  thorough  look 
at  the  Federal  orguiiizational  structure — 
now. 

The  Commission  did  make  some  valuable 
suggestions  toward  the  better  organl2^tlon 
of  the  antl-crlme  research  efforts.  In  par- 
ticular Its  recommendation  for  a  National 
Foundation  for  Criminal  Research  Is  exciting. 

Its  other  specific  recommendations  that 
relate  to  the  Federal  agencies  and  structure 
are  made  without  reference  to  the  overall 
organization  problem.  The  Commission's 
proposal  for  a  new  Federal  aid  program  Is 
apparently  the  basis  for  the  President's  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill  mentioned 
earlier.  The  Commission  recommends  ex- 
panding the  staffs  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  It  recommends  a  perma- 
nent Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  on 
organized  crime.  It  recommends  a  com- 
puterized central  Federal  Intelligence  office 
on  organized  crime.  It  recommends  a  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center. 
It  recommends  "greater  centralization  of  the 
Federal  effort"  In  organized  crime. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  are  going  to  contlntie 
to  open  a  new  bureau,  agency  or  office  every 
time  somebody  thinks  of  something  new  to 
do?  Or  are  we.  at  long  last,  going  to  fight 
crime  not  with  dedication  alone,  but  with 
some  organization  too? 

A  Federal  reorganization  is  long  overdue 
to  provide  an  orderly  framework,  for  the 
Federal  attack  on  crime.  We  dare  not  delay 
Increasing  the  Federal  Government's  efforts 
to  combat  crime — but  neither  dare  we  delay 
a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  Federal 
responsibilities  in  the  field.  Crime  waits  on 
no  man. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  seek  compreliensive  answers  from  the 
Attorney  General  and  its  other  witnesses  to 
the  following  questions,  each  of  which  Is 
designed  to  shed  light  on  the  needs  of  a 
Federal  reorganization  to  fight  crime — and 
the  directions  which  that  reorganization 
might  take.  The  questions  have  been  di- 
vided Into  four  major  areas:  Law  Enforce- 
ment: Corrections;  Research;  and  Social 
Programs  Relevant  to  Crime  Prevention. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

1.  In  the  present  system  of  over  twenty 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  Investigative 
agencies,  how  extensive  is  divisive  competi- 
tion, duplication  of  effort.  Interagency  sus- 
picion and  jpalousy'' 

2.  What  mechanisms  now  exist  to  assure 
adequate  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  Federal  law  enforcement  and  In- 
vestigative agencies — In  sharing  flies.  Infor- 
mation, training  and  personnel? 

3.  How  often  are  two  Federal  agencies 
working  on  the  same  case  without  knowing 
It? 

4.  In  Its  Investigation  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion examined  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  concluded: 


".  .  .  there  was  no  fully  adequate  liaison 
between  the  two  agencies.  Indeed,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  liaison  between  all 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  Presidential 
protection  should  be  Improved." 

What  specific  steps  have  been  taken  to 
Implement  this  recommendation? 

5.  Is  It  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  undertake  Intelligence 
activities  outside  of  the  United  States? 
Does  such  work  facilitate  an  effective  working 
relationship  between  the  FBI  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency?  Does  such  work  de- 
tract from  the  domestic  law  enforcement  and 
crime  detection  functloiis  of  the  FBI? 

6.  Does  It  make  sense  for  most  executive 
departments  to  have  their  own  criminal  In- 
vestigative bureaus? 

7.  Would  It  be  appropriate  to  combine  all 
the  criminal  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  Into  a  single  law  en- 
forcement agency  within  the  Department  of 
Justice?  Or  would  the  power  of  such  a  sin- 
gle agency  be  too  great  a  threat  to  demo- 
cratic  government  and   personal   freedoms? 

8.  Instead  of  a  single  giant  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  would  it  be  desirable  to  create 
at  a  high  level  of  the  Justice  Department  an 
Office  of  the  Provost  General  with  the  au- 
thority to  compel  appropriate  information 
sharing,  coordination  and  cooperation  among 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  and  investiga- 
tive agencies — with  the  authority  to  Inspect 
the  procedures  used  by  any  such  agency  at 
any  time — and  with  the  authority  to  en- 
coiu-age,  cooperative  relations  between  the 
Federal  agencies  and  those  on  the  State  and 
lociU  level. 

9.  Would  It  be  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  develop  a  code  of  conduct  for  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  their 
officers  to  assiu-e  standards  of  efficiency,  in- 
ter-agency cooperation,  and  due  process  In 
law  enforcement  work?  Might  not  such  a 
code  be  appropriately  enforced  by  an  Office 
of  the  Provost  General,  as  suggested? 

10.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  employees  and 
prospective  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  not  criminals,  would  it  be  appro- 
priate to  conduct  government  personnel  se- 
curity investigations  through  an  agency 
which  hits  no  responsibility  for  criminal  in- 
vestigation or  law  enforcement? 

11.  Would  not  such  a  separation  of  func- 
tions free  the  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
give  more  undivided  attention  to  combating 
crime— and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  more 
cooperative  relations  between  Federal  and 
State  and  local  agencies? 

12.  Similarly,  is  the  present  combination  of 
responsibilities  in  one  agency  for  both  rou- 
tine criminal  investigation  and  national  se- 
curity work  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
way  of  meeting  both  responsibilities? 

13.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  the  nations  most 
prestigious  and  important  law  enforcement 
and  investigative  agency,  would  it  not  be 
appropriate  to  elevate  Its  organizational 
status,  and  that  of  its  personnel,  by  extend- 
ing to  its  Director  a  rank  requiring  both 
presidential  appointment  and  Senate  con- 
firmation? 

14.  Would  such  a  reconsideration  of  the 
FBI's  organizational  status  be  warranted  also 
by  recent  instances  of  apparent  differences 
of  opinion  between  FBI  personnel  and  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General? 

CORRECTIONS 

15.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  responsible  for  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  offenders  of  Federal  law  is  it 
appropriate  for  the  Department  also  to  be 
responsible  for  the  corrections  program? 
Should  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Board  of 
Parole  and  the  Office  of  the  Pardon  Attorney 
remain  in  the  Justice  Department?  Or 
should  they  be  combined  In  an  independent 
Corrections  Agency? 


16.  Should  the  Probation  Office,  which  is 
now  located  In  the  Administrative  Oflice  of 
the  US.  Courts,  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  recommended  by  t;ie 
Administration?  Or  would  its  work  also 
seem  Incompatible  with  the  arrest  and  prose- 
cution functions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice?  Might  it  too  be  an  appropriate  of- 
fice in  an  independent  Corrections  Agency? 
Or  should  It  stay  where  it  Is? 

17.  What  mechanisms  now  exl.st  to  a.ssiire 
adequate  cooper.uion  and  coordination 
among  the  Federal  corrections  agencies — in 
sharing  files,  information,  training  and  per- 
sonnel? 

18.  Would  it  not  seem  appropriate  for  a 
single  combined  Corrections  Agency  to  es- 
tablish a  single  combined  training  school 
for  Fedenl  corrections  personnel — and  for 
State  and  local  personnel  Interested? 

RESEARCH 

19.  Would  a  new  Division  of  Research  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  be  an  appropriate 
step  forward  in  an  orderly  approach  to  com- 
bating crime?  Would  not  such  a  central  re- 
search office  in  the  Justice  Department  be 
a  desirable  counter-part  to  a  new  National 
Crime  Research  Foundation,  as  proposed  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice? 

20.  Would  it  not  be  valuable  for  such  a 
new  Research  Division  to  collect  In  one 
place,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  products  of 
the  presently  disjointed  governmental  and 
private  research  efforts  relating  to  law  en- 
forcement— and  to  provide  a  system  of  eval- 
uation and  dissemination  of  their  findings? 

21.  Would  it  not  be  valuable  for  such  a 
new  Research  Division  to  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  orderly  coordination  of  a  massive 
program  of  new  and  continuing  research 
Into  the  manifold  causes  of  criminal  activ- 
ity In  the  United  States? 

22.  Would  It  be  appropriate  for  such  a 
new  Research  Division  to  establish  Its  own 
system  of  crime  statistics  reporting  and 
analysis  to  replace  the  more  limited  program 
now  operated  by  the  FBI?  Would  not  crime 
statistics  be  more  valuable  if  they  were  not 
limited  to  offenses  reported  but  If  they  rep- 
resented correlated  figures  on  arrest,  con- 
viction, sentence,  parole,  probation,  rehabili- 
tation and  recidivism?  Would  not  a  new 
Research  Division  In  the  Justice  Department 
be  an  appropriate  office  to  create  a  staff  of 
statisticians  and  sociologists,  adequately 
trained  to  compile  relevant  statistical  data 
and  to  Interpret  the  data  in  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  useful  form? 

23.  Would  not  a  new  Research  Division  In 
the  Justice  Pepartment  be  an  appropriate 
location  for  an  office  to  compile  all  relevant 
Information  on  Federal  programs  of  aid  to 
the  States  for  law  enforcement,  crime  pre- 
vention, and  delinquency  control — and  to 
provide  counsel  to  the  State  governments  on 
how  to  apply  for  such  assistance?  Isn't  it 
true  that  the  plethora  of  existing  and  rec- 
ommended programs,  administered  by  a 
plethora  of  Federal  Departments  and  agen- 
cies, seems  to  suggest  the  need  for  such  an 
office? 

24.  Would  It  be  appropriate  also  for  a  new 
Research  Division  of  the  Justice  I>epartmont 
to  establish  an  office  to  make  available  to  the 
public  accurate  Information  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  safety  of  the  multitude  of  self- 
defense  and  warning  devices  for  personal  pro- 
tection against  crime?  Is  the  existing  FBI 
program  of  public  information  adequate  in 
tills  regard? 

SOCIAL    PROGRAMS    RELEVANT    TO    CRIME 
PREVENTION 

25.  What  mechanisms  now  exist  to  assure 
that  present  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (and  all  shnllai  agencies  and 
offices)  are  making  a  significant  contribution 
toward  crime  prevention,  proceed  from  the 
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same  and  correct  premises  of  the  causes  of 
criminal  behavior,  and  do  not  duplicate  or 
counter-act  each  other's  efforts? 

26.  Would  It  be  possible  and/or  desirable, 
based  upon  the  work  of  a  new  Division  of 
Research  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
identify  a  set  of  criteria  which  could  be  used 
to  determine  whether  any  social  action  pro- 
gram is  making  at  least  a  minimum  contri- 
bution to  crime  prevention? 

APPENDI.X    I 

Orgnniiallon   of  the   Federal   Government   for  law  enforcement 

inicsligation 

Dcpiirtiiieiit  of  Justice: 

tiHlcral  Huriau  of  Invo.slication. 
Iinmipratioii  njni  N'atiirali/iition  .«prviro. 
(mice  of  Law  Kntorceiiicnt  As.sislaiice  (gr-iiits). 
Criminal  Divi.'iioii. 
IiitPrnal  .'^pcuritv  Divi.-iinn. 
Ollire  of  tlie  Deputy  Attorney  General: 
U.S.  attorneys  iproscculioiij- 
X'.S.  niarslials. 
Odioe  of  Criniiiifi!  Justice. 
While  House  aiul  Evecutive  Ullue  of  llic  I'rejiiJonf 

Central  Inlfllitrenee  Akciicv. 
Department  of  Healtli,  Kdueat'ion,  and  Welfare- 
Food  and  l)ru>r  AdMum.-iration. 
Department  of  the  Treasury : 

Offiee  of  .'Special  .\s<istant  to  tlie  .^ecrf  t  iry: 

r.S.  .Secret  . Service:  piotec'tioti  of  I'fesideiit  and  aiiticounterfcit  activities. 
Hureau  of  Nareotics. 

t)flii-e  of  Law  Knfi>rccnient  Coordijiation. 
Representative  to  Interpol. 
Bureau  of  Cu'^tonis:  Customs  ,\gency  Service. 
Internal  Kcvenue  .Service: 
IntelliKciiee  Division. 
Inspection  .Service. 

Alcoholic  and  Tobacco  Tai  Division  (also  polices  National  and  Federal  Fire- 
(irms  Aci). 
Other  departments: 

Department  of  .state: 

I.)ivislon  of  Investipations:  Office  of  -Security 
Department  of  Defense: 
Army: 

Oince  of  the  Provost  Marsha!  General. 
Int^Ilipencc  Corps  Command. 
Navy:  Office  of  the  Ins|)ector  General. 
Air  Force:  Oflice  of  tlie  IiisiXHtor  (ieneral. 
Department  of  the  Post  Oflice:  Hureau  of  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector. 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
National  Park  Service  (Police). 
Department  of  Transportation: 
Air  Safety  Board. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard:  IntelliKence. 
Independent  agencies: 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Bureau  of 
Commission  on  Civil  Richts. 
Securities  and  F^xchauEe  Comini.ssion. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Judiciary  and  leeislature: 

Congress:  General  Accounting  Olllce. 


27.  Should  there  be  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  Coordinating  Council 
for  Crime  Prevention  Programs,  with  the 
authority  to  test  all  Federal  programs  for 
social,  educational,  economic  and  community 
Improvement  against  minimum  criteria  for 
their  contribution  to  crime  prevention? 
Could  such  a  Council,  with  the  authority  to 
recommend  changes  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress   in  any  Federal   program,   help   to 


Personnel  Inspections. 


Appendix  II 

Organizal'on  of  the  Fedtral  Government  for  delinquency,  corrections, 
and  rehabilitation 

Department  of  Justice: 

Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Board  of  Parole. 

Office  of  the  Pardon  Altornev. 

Ollice  of  Law  Eiiforci'nient  .Vssistance  (grants), 
white  House  and  Kxecutive  Odicc  of  the  President: 

The  Prasident's  CommLssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 

Irosidents  tominittee  on  Juvenile  Deluuiuency  and  Youth  Crime  (Attorney 
<.eneral  and  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare-  coordi- 
nating function).  ,  v^~.v." 

Ollice  of  Economic  Opportunity  (community  action  programs;  Job  Corps). 
DopartmentoflIealth,Edueation,  and  Welfare: 
Welfare  Administration: 
Children's  Bureau. 

Ollice  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development 
1.   .S!  0' Education:  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  (grants  to  States) 
I  ubllc  Health  Service-National  Institute  of  Mental  Health- 
Hospitals  for  narcotics  addicts. 
(!rant,s  for  research. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminislralion: 
Research  and  demonstration  grants. 
rv»      .  National  Advisory  Council  on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training. 
Department  of  the  Treisury:  None. 
Other  departments: 

Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  Administration: 

centers). 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Independent  agencies:  None. 
Judiciary  and  legislature: 
Judiciary: 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts:  Division  of  Probation. 


U.S.  Employment  Ser-rice  (youth  opportunity 


standardize  the  Federal  Government's  think- 
ing on  theories  of  crime  prevention,  help  to 
assure  coordination  among  the  crime  preven- 
tion components  of  all  Federal  social  action 
programs,  and  help  to  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tion of  or  harmful  competition  between  pro- 
grams? Should  such  a  Council  Include  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  the  Federal  De- 
partments whose  programs  the  Council 
would  be  examining? 

Appendix  III 
and     Organization  of  the  Federal  Government  for  control  of  organized  crime 

Department  of  Justice- 
Criminal  Division:  Oreanije<i  Crime  .ind  Racketeering  Section 
Federal  Pure.m  ol  InvcstiR:itioii. 
InimiCTation  and  Natiiraliz:ition  Service 

White  House  and  Exetuiive  Oflice  of  the  President-  None. 

Department  of  llealtli,  Fdiicalion,  and  Welfare-  None 

Dejiartment  of  the  Treasury: 
.-^ecrct  Service. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Other  departments: 

DeiLtrtment  of  the  Post  Omce:  Bureau  of  the  Chief  Postal  Inst)ector 
DoiKirrjiient  of  Liilior:  Labor  .Management  and  Welfare  Pension  Reports  OfSce. 

Inder>endent  agencies:  .None.  '    "- ^  ""•'* 

Juditiary  and  le(.'lsiiture:  .None. 

.\rrENDix  IV 

Organization   of  the   Federal  Government  for  research  and   dcnlop- 

luent  projects  in  law  rnforceimnt  and  crime  prevention 
Department  of  Jastice- 

^"•mce°\ct'''*  ^"''"■"''"^"'  .Assistance:  GranU  under  Law  Enforcement  A.sslst- 
5"[,'."""?' l^.'^ision:  Appeals  and  Research  Section  flegislative  researdi  onlv) 

dWendanil'""''  Justice:  research  in  rights  and  treatment  of  accused  and  indigent 
F'ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 

Lat>oratory  (scieutilk  crime  detection). 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  islalLstics). 
Bureau  of  PrLsons:  Etiiication  project  at  National  Training  School  for  Eovs    in 
,..,        „  cooperation  with  HEWs  Oilio- of  Juvenile  Delinquency  '    ' 

\Miite  House  and  E.\ecutive  Ollice  of  the  President: 
Oihce  of  Economic  Opiortimily. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
Depiu-tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wtifare:  owii.i,t<3. 

W  elfiu-e  Administration: 

Officeof  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development.     Children's  Bureau 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  .\dniiiiistration  -.u<=u  aijuiBau. 

Grants  in  rehabilitation  of  disabled  pnb'ic  offenders.    National  Advisory 
Council  on  Correctional  .Manpower  and  Training  '' 

Public  Health  Service: 

OlTice  of  the  Surge<m  General  (grants  in  tre-atment  of  n.ircotic  addictionl 
National  institute  ol  Mental  Heallh. 

Grants  in  social  w-ork  Irainine.  juvenile  delinquencv.  corrections  commu- 
nity .service.s.  etc.  Addiction  Research  Center  i Lexington  Hospital  for 
.Narcotics  Addicts*.  f        ^ 

Office  of  Education: 

Grants  in  elementary  and  secondary  eduCfition. 
Grants  in  vocatlnn;il  education. 
Der>artment  oftlic  lYca,sury:  .None. 
Other  departments: 

"ftisutuUonsf  ^^^^-  *f^"PO«e''  -^.dmiiilstration  (training  needs  on  correctional 
Independent  agencies:  None. 
Judiciary  and  legislature: 
Congress: 

U.S   Senate: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Committer  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
C  .S.  House  of  Representatives: 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Appendix  V 

Organization  of  fhi  Federal  Government  for  control  oier  the  use  of 

narcotics 
Department  of  Justice: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  • 

Iiiunigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
White  House  and  Executive  OfTice  of  the  Pre,sident-  None 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 
Public  Health  Service: 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health: 
Hospitals  for  narcotics  addicts. 
Study  grants. 
Office  of  Surgeon  General  (study  grants). 
Food  and  Drog  Administration. 
Department  of  the  Treasury: 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Customs  Agency  Service. 
Interpol. 

InteTnal  Revenue  Service. 
Other  Departments: 

Department  of  the  Post  Office:  Bureau  of  the  Chief  Posti!  Inspeotofj 
independent  acencles:  .None. 
Judiciary  and  legislature:  None. 
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Orijnnization  of  thr  Fdleral  Covernmenl  for  training  of  personnel  in 

law  tnforccnicnt  and  critnr  pmention 

I'eiwrtrnent  of  Juslico: 

Kedrrul  Hureiiu  of  InvestiKation: 

Natiori:il  Aai<li'iny  cinciii?  ;ind  loc-.il  [uiliip  officprs). 
Aironts  ;issipno<i  to  local  law  ('nfurcfiiu-nt  ir:iinmK  proprains. 
liiHmL'ralion  :inil  S'iituralization  S<>r\-io'. 

Dllki'r  Hi'vi'lopniint  <  fnter,  Los  Fresnos.  Tfx. 
lionlt'r  I'ntrnl  Arailomy. 
OfTice  of  Uiw  Knforitriiont  Assislanw:  Omnls  for  more  elTccllve  truinint  iiinlrr 
I.aw  Knfr»M;eir!cnt  Assistanco  Act. 
Wliitf  llousi' aii'l  K\i\utui' <  >IIiif  of  tho  rrt-siiU-nt .  None. 
IVHirtinent  of  lleallli.  Ktlucatiiin.  ami  Welfare 

Wclfaie  Adnunistralicn:  oirice  of  Juvenile  lielinqiiency  and  Yoiilh  Development 

icnints  for  loral  protrraiiis  in  research  in  tniiiiini:  in  lield  of  youth  work). 
Ollice  of  Eilucalioii:  "iraiils  lo  Stales  and  liis;her  education  for  ti-:ilnini:  in  social 
anri  >oulli  wi>ik.  and  for  police  inunint; 
I)epnrtinenf  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wolfaie- Continued 
VonilioDal  Ki'li'ihilUation  .\diii)nistnition 
(iranis  foi  social  viorii  tiainuii;  centers 

N'iilional  Advi.sory  Council  on  Coriectioniil  Manpower  und  TiainiiiK. 
I'uMic  Health  Ser\iee. 

•  inmts  lo  Si:>tes  for  liuininc  in  tieatnieni  of  luirroticsaddiet.on. 
Natioii.ll  Institute  of  Mental  Health    (hunts  for  tniininir  projects. 

K 1  md  I  >iUL'  .\iliiiin:stmlion    1  oe-al  [<'rsoiinel  liainini;  'n  diui'  uddiction. 

J)epir!inent  ottlie  Treasury: 

Treiksury  Enforcement  S^rhixil. 
Uureati  of  Niircotics: 
'I'rmnini;  .^chtjol. 

Local  iiersonnel  training  in  '\T\v^.  addiction 
Other  depiirtnieiits: 

Deiiartnient  of  State: 

.-VEency  for  Interniitional  Hevclopnient    Intenialioiial  Police  Academy. 
Indeieiideiit  ageiicie-s:  None. 
Judici:iry  and  lettislature: 
Judiciarv: 

Ju.licial  I'onferencc:  Coiiiniittee  on  Prohiition  (develop  national  program  tor 
tr.iiiiiiii!  of  proljution  otiicers). 

Appe.ndix  VII 
Oriinnization    of  Ihr    Federal   Government   for    jitrenUe    delinqin  nrii 

1 'e[<arttiient  r>f  Justice" 

Kedenil  bureau  of  Investi).ation. 

Hureau  of  I'risons. 

ollice  of  Ijiw  Knforcenient  assistance  icrant.ii 
Willie  House  and  Kxecutive  Ollu-e  of  the  l'r<>sidenf 

President's  Cominittee  on  Juvenile  I  >eliniiueney  and  Youth  Crime. 


I   tl'SlOCMl   S  V   OiniO  11  o  t    I'll   J  11  \  »-iiin-    I  'c  11  111  I  111  It  t  ;   (imi     »  "uiit    •.   ..... 

Oflice  of  Kcononiic  opiHirtiinity  iCorninunity  .\ction;  Job  Corps). 
White  House  I'oufeience  on  (  liildreniind  youth 
Peiiartment  of  Health.  Kdiicat ion.  anil  Welfare: 
Welfare  .\dtiimislraiion 

Childrens  liureau. 

oOice  of  Juvenile  Delinriuency  and  Youth  IVvetoimienf 
Oflice  of  Eduration    Division  of  Vooitional  and  Technic-il  Kdiiration 


Appendix  VII     Coiitiiuiod 

Orffnnization  of  the  Federal  Government  for  juvenile  delinquericy — 

Coiiti  ruled 

Department  of  Health.  E  location,  an  I  Welfare — Continued 
Vocational  Uelialiiiitalion  Adniinistmtiou  ((£rants>. 
I'uWic  Health  Service 

.Valioual  Institute  of  Mental  He.iltli: 
Narcotics  hosiulals 
Kcseati'li 
Dep:u"ttueiit  of  Tre:u;ury:  Hureau  of  Narcotics. 
Other  departmetils 

Department  of  Lalmr- 

.Mai  It  lower  Admiiiistratioit: 

i  .S.  Employment  Service  (youth  opiiorlunity  center!!). 
Ollice  of  Mati|K)wer.  .\iitomiition,  and  Training. 
Neii-'hliorhood  Youth  Corps 
Department  of  the  Interior: 

Iture.iu  of  Indian  Alfairs    Juvenile  otiicers. 
Independent  aceiicies:  None. 
Judiciary  and  legislature: 
Judiciary: 

Administrative  Oflice  of  l  .S.  Courts    Department  of  I'roliation  ijuvemle 
proliation  otiicers). 

AlM'KSDI.X     \11I 

Organnatinn  o  'lie  Federal  (iovernment  for  crime  in  the  Dmlric  of 
Coiumliia  [in  addition  to  all  obiiouslij  relevant  Federal  bureaus 
and  ageneies) 

Department  of  Justice- 

t'.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  Criminal  ca.s«'s  in  district  court;  lesser 

crimes. 
Hureau  of  rrisons    .N'ational  Training  School  for  Boys. 
White  House  and  Executive  Ollice  of  the  President: 

Ollice  of  Economic  opimrtunity:   Cnited  Planning  Organization. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  None. 
l)ep,artment  of  the  Trea,sury: 

I  .8.  .Secret  Service:  Wliite  House  Police  Force. 
Other  depart mepts- 

Depirtment  of  the  Interior  National  Park  Service  (I'.S.  Pork  Police). 
Indejiendent  ngencier  None. 
Jiidiri  iry  .itid  legislature: 
Coneress: 

I  .S.  Capitol  Police  ipuard  Capitol  and  congressional  buildings). 
District  of  Columbia: 

Dislrict  Commission  on  PnMic  Safety  iMetropolitan  Police). 
Corjior.ition   Counsel   (municipal  ordinance  and  regulations  violations, 

certain  tnis<leiiie;tnors). 
Distrut  Department  of  Corrwtion  (;ePoinisters  4  penal  in.stitutior.s). 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  (juvenile  institutions). 
Pulilic  Health  Department  (Diagnostic  and  Kehabilitation  ServiceV 
Keere.ition  Depiu-tnient  (roving  leaders;  special  programs  lor  giUig*  .ind 

youth  I 
Comnii.ssioner's  Youth  Council  i  volunteer  programs  to  interest  youti'  in 
constructive  activities,  aiding  ixjteniial  deiimiuenls  and  f.iii'ilies). 


FI-'DERAL  CHARTERS  FOR  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANKS 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
correct  a  long-standing  inequity  and 
gram  Federal  charters  lo  mutual  savings 
banks. 

I  siiy  inequity  becau.se,  at  the  present 
time,  mutual  savings  banks  are  exclusive- 
ly State  chartered  and  thus  are  denied 
the  proven  benefits  of  the  dual  system  of 
Federal-State  chartering  and  supervision 
long  available  lo  commercial  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  credit  un- 
ions. As  a  re.sult  of  Lhis  difference,  mu- 
tual savinus  banks  have  sometimes  been 
Ihwai  ted  by  outmoded  State  regulations 
and  have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
w  ith  respect  to  tlicir  competitors. 

Mutual  savings  banks,  now  solely 
State  chartered,  have  compiled  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  soundness,  while  ef- 
fectively serving  the  public's  thrift  and 
long-term  financial  needs. 


Their  record  in  my  own  State,  New- 
Hampshire,  is  typical.  There,  there  are 
now  38  mutual  savings  banks,  which  have 
attracted  more  savings  and  supplied 
more  mortgage  credit  than  all  other  types 
of  institutions  combined.  They  ac- 
counted for  more  than  70  percent  of  to- 
tal savings  held  by  deposit-type  institu- 
tions in  my  State  at  the  end  of  1966. 
Mutual  savings  banks  represented  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  mortgage 
loans  held  at  that  time  by  all  New  Hamp- 
shire financial  institutions,  and  this  was 
a  gain  of  10  percent  in  just  the  past  10 
years. 

In  my  own  hometown  of  New  London, 
N.H.,  I  was  an  organizing  officer  and  am 
a  director  of  a  State-chartered  trust 
company,  the  New  London  Trust  Co., 
which  we  founded  9  years  ago,  and  has 
both  a  commercial  and  savings  depart- 
ment. I  have  thus  seen  mutual  savings 
banks  in  operation  as  competitors,  and 
this  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
public  is  better  served  where  both  types 
of  banks  exist.  Competition  is  good  for 
this  industry  as  in  others.  The  func- 
tions of  each  type  of  banking  institution 
tend  to  complement  and  supplement  the 
services  of  others. 

The  indispensable  economic  role  per- 
formed by  mutual  savings  banks  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  I  have  outlined  brief- 
ly, should  be  extended  to  other  States  as 
well.    I  feel  that  this  extension  can  best 


be  accomplished  by  permitting  mutual 
savings  banks  to  be  organized  under  Fed- 
eral charter  as  are  other  similar  type 
financial  institutions. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years.  In  1963.  during 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  the  88th  Congress. 
I  testified  in  behalf  of  similar  legislation 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  the  support 
such  Federal  chartering  had  won  from 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit 
and  from  the  President's  Committee  on 
Financial  Institutions,  composed  of  the 
heads  of  all  key  Federal  agencies. 

Today  I  renew  this  plea  on  behalf  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  ask  that  a 
favorable  decision  be  reached  on  their 
status. 


TO  AID  THE   PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cleve- 
land! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  would 
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require  all  public  buildings  constructed 
with  Federal  funds  to  be  designed  and 
constructed  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Time  and  again  persons  with  physical 
handicaps  have  proven  that  they  can 
lead  normal,  constructive  lives,  and  have 
become  productive  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. But  for  many  of  them,  a  most 
difficult  part  of  their  daily  routine  is  get- 
ting to  and  from  their  place  of  employ- 
ment. It  seems  incongruous  that,  in  an 
age  where  automobiles  have  been  built 
that  can  be  easily  handled  by  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  these  same  persons 
should  encounter  their  most  severe  dif- 
ficulties after  they  reach  their  building 
of  employment. 

Discrimination  for  many  causes  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  Federal  service. 
Discrimination  against  the  handicapped, 
by  reason  of  lack  of  accessibility  to  build- 
ings built  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  should  also  be  ended. 

At  the  present  time,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  follows  guidelines  for 
construction  designed  to  ease  this  prob- 
lem. But  many  non-Federal  buildings 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance  do 
not  follow  these  same  guidelines  and  thus 
are  not  accessible  to  the  physically  hand- 
icapped. 

Several  States  already  have  legislation 
similar  to  what  I  am  proposing.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  has  taken  the  lead  in  so 
many  similar  programs,  should  catch  up 
in  this  one  and  insure  equality  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 


rently,  there  are  more  than  900,000 
members  serving  the  cause  of  traffic 
safety  at  40,000  schools  In  all  50  States, 
helping  to  protect  our  19  million  school- 
children. 

In  this  program,  a  cooperative  venture 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association's  motor  clubs,  local 
school  systems,  and  police  departments 
and  associations,  increasing  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  vital  field  of  traffic 
accident  prevention.  It  is  a  program 
that  goes  far  deeper  than  the  smiling 
youngster  on  the  street  corner  with  the 
familiar  white  belt. 

I  urge  that  this  resolution,  which 
would  recognize  both  the  accomplish- 
ments and  needs  of  this  important  pro- 
gram, be  enacted. 


United  States,  be  granted  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  a  temporary  period 
as  a  nonimmigrant,  or  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  her 
application  for  admission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  refusing  Mrs.  Stalina's 
plea  America  passed  up  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  reveal  the  bankruptcy  of 
Communist  life. 


BILL  TO  GRANT  ASYLUM 


TO  SET  ASIDE  WEEK  TO  HONOR 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PA- 
TROL MEMBERS 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  early  1920's  the  death  rate  from  auto 
accidents  in  most  age  groups  has  doubled 
But  in  one  age  group,  school-age  chil- 
dren, it  has  dropped  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent. 

During  this  time,  one  of  the  major 
contributing  factors  in  this  dramatic  de- 
crease has  been  the  fine  work  of  the 
school  safety  patrol  members  through- 
out the  Nation. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  seek  to  call 
attention  to  this  feat  by  establishing 
permanently  a  week  to  be  set  aside  as 
National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week, 
and  I  have  today  entered  legislatiori 
which  would  do  this.  It  would  perma- 
nently designate  the  second  week  of  May 
for  this  purpose,  serving  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  good  work  done  in  the 
past  and  the  necessity  for  vigilance  to 
maintain  this  record. 

During  the  more  than  40  years  since 
the  school  safety  patrol  program  was 
estabUshed,  more  than  16  million  Amer- 
icans  have   served   as   members.    Cur- 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first 
step  toward  restoring  America's  great 
tradition  as  a  sanctuary  for  all  those 
fleemg  from  tyranny  I  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  grant  asylum  to  Svetlana  Stalina. 
This  woman,  of  course,  is  the  daughter 
of  Russia's  bloodiest  tyrant  but  to  my 
knowledge  no  one  has  charged  that  she 
is  either  a  criminal  or  a  political  trouble- 
maker. Under  the  longstanding  and  hal- 
lowed policy  of  the  United  States  she 
therefore  should  have  been  granted  im- 
mediately her  request  for  asylum  in  this 
country. 

Our  Government  has  acknowledged 
that  Mrs.  Stalina  did  indeed  request  asy- 
lum. Our  Government  is  silent,  however, 
on  the  response  it  made  to  her  request. 
The  fact  that  she  is  not  in  this  country 
but  instead  secreted  away  in  Switzerland 
is  answer  enough. 

The  United  States  very  clearly  turned 
down  her  request.  To  me  it  was  a  dis- 
graceful action.  It  was  political  expedi- 
ency, plain  and  simple.  She  was  denied 
refuge  in  this  country  out  of  concern  for 
what  the  Soviet  Government  might 
think. 

This  means  that  asylum  now  may  be 
denied  in  order  to  protect  that  flimsy 
thing  caUed  detente.  The  United  States 
appears  to  be  so  obsessed  with  placating 
the  Soviet  dictatorship  that  it  has  turned 
away  a  woman  seeking  safety.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  is  what  the  American 
people  really  want.  Better  late  than 
never  the  United  States  must  reverse  this 
decision  and  do  so  quickly.  Accordingly 
I  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  expedite  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  bill: 

A  bill  to  grant  asylum  to  Svetlana  Stalina 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  Svetlana  Stalina  shall, 
upon  application  at  any  consular  office  of  the 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  40  on  H.R.  2068,  a  bill  entitled 
■■Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967."  and  rollcall  No. 
41  on  H.R.  2513,  ha\1ng  to  do  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Observances  and  Holidays,  I  was 
imavoidably  absent  to  attend  a  family 
funeral  in  Kentucky. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  \oted 
"yea"'  on  both  bills  and  ask  that  the 
Record  so  indicate. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  Representative 
Edna  Kelly,  Democrat  of  New  York, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Europe  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, has  throughout  her  career  in  the 
House  expressed  lasting  interest  in  the 
tragic  enslavement  which  communism 
has  maintained  over  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe.  On  Simday,  March  12,  Mrs. 
Kelly  addressed  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  Hunter  College, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence. 

Her  devotion  to  the  well-being  and 
right  of  self-determination  of  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  is  evidenced  in  her 
dramatic  address. 

Recognizing  as  I  do  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  State  Department  over  rela- 
tions and  agreements  with  Commimist 
governments  and  recognizing  the  very 
proper  prominence  Mrs.  Kelly  enjoys 
as  an  especially  knowledgeable  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  herein  her  remarks 
of  March  12: 

Anniversary  of  Hungaeian  Independence 
(Speech  before  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mar.  12,  1967, 
Assembly  Hall,  Hunter  CoUege) 
Honorable  guests,  members  of  the  clergy, 
my  friends,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deep- 
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ly  humbled  and  most  grateful  for  the  kind 
Invitation  which  you  have  bestowed  on  me 
this  afternoon.  It  ts  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  on  this  memorable  anniversary  of 
Hungarian  Independence. 

We  seem  to  have  come  upon  a  time  when 
the  condemnation  of  ruthless  Imperialism  Is 
directed  only  at  the  nations  of  the  west; 
when  Indeed  It  Is  considered  Intellectually 
stylish  to  flay  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
lament  the  disabilities  of  democracy.  Why 
is  It  that  we  fall  so  often  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  continuing  deprivation  of  human 
rights  by  the  forces  of  Red  aggression?  To- 
day, there  are  over  fifty  thousand  Soviet 
troops  Illegally  occupying  Hungary,  and  an 
Imposed  Communist  dictatorship  is  In  con- 
trol. The  country's  borders  are  garnished 
with  minefields,  barbed  wire,  and  steel  watch- 
towers.  This  last  barrier  to  freedom  serves  as 
a  brutal  and  poignant  reminder  of  what 
everyone  here  today  knows  only  too  well! 
Hungary  today  Is  a  despotic  police  state.  A 
number  of  years  ago.  the  United  Nations 
passed  several  resolutions  calling  for  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungarian  territory.  Yet  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  nothing  was  done  to  implement  them. 
It  will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  this  reso- 
lution was  heartily  supported  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  UN.,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  violate  Its  precepts  heedlessly 
every  day  throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  Hungarian  people  have  never  recoiled 
from  duty.  The  great  cause  which  spiured 
tnem  to  revolt  in  1848  and  again  in  1956  has 
In  no  measure  been  compromised.  And  it 
must  not  by  any  of  us  who  envision  a  world 
of  peace  and  international  harmony,  based 
on  the  principles  of  sovereignty  and  self- 
determination.  For  Hungarians,  the  noble 
search  for  autonomy  has  gone  on  for  close  to 
one  thousand  years.  It  was  a  moment  of  In- 
credible bravery  and  much  glory  when,  on 
March  15.  1848.  the  Hungarians  were  able  to 
seize  their  liberty  after  almost  a  century  and 
a  half  of  suppression  under  the  Hapsburg 
naonarchy. 

Many  parallels  have  been  drawn  between 
the  dramatic  events  of  1848  and  those 
occurring  in  1956.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  heritage  of  the  young,  liberal  generation 
in  the  earlier  Insurrection  helped  Ignite  the 
fires  of  rebellion  and  resistance  more  than  a 
century  later. 

Is  there  anyone  here  today  who  cannot 
vividly  recall  the  tragic  chain  of  events  that 
began  so  hopefully  on  October  23?  The  re- 
volt, which  began  as  a  peaceful  student 
demonstration  In  support  of  demands  for  re- 
laxation of  Stalinist  terror,  terminated  In 
a  carnage  and  bloodbath  so  savage  as  to 
defy  accurate  description.  Who  can  forget 
the  desperate  cry  of  radio  Budapest  before  It 
was  forced  to  leave  the  air:  "Help 
Hungary  .  .  .  help  us!  .  .  .  help  us!"?  The 
atrocious  manner  in  which  Soviet  troops 
crushed  the  aspirations  of  an  heroic  people 
has  earned  for  them  a  badge  of  Infamy  which 
will  surely  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  quote  from 
the  1957  report  of  the  special  study  mission 
to  Europe  on  policy  toward  the  satellite  na- 
tions in  which  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
naittee  on  Evuope  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  as  follows;  "The  Hun- 
garian revolution  which  broke  out  October 
23  was  catastrophic  in  nature  and  caught 
the  free  world  totally  unprepared.  The  na- 
ture of  its  rapid  development  likewise  came 
as  a  surprise."  The  report  further  states, 
"the  failure  of  the  free  world  and  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  positive  action  ex- 
pected and  impliedly  promised  in  Hungary 
constitutes,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  study 
mission,  the  lost  opportunity  of  our 
generation." 

It  was  during  the  October  days  of  libera- 
tion that  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  en- 
Joyed  his  aeetlng  breath  of  freedom.  This 
great  christian  leader  has  from  the  beginning 


stood  as  a  pre-eminent  symbol  of  steadfast 
resistance  to  atheistic  communism.  In  1948. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Cardinal  Primate,  refused  to 
accept  the  nationalization  of  their  numerous 
church  schools.  The  government  forcibly  Im- 
posed Its  will  upon  the  church  and  the  cardi- 
nal. In  a  travesty  of  Justice,  was  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisorunent  for  alleged  conspiracy 
against  the  state.  He  remained  a  Communist 
prisoner  until  1956,  when,  at  the  height  of 
the  revolution,  he  was  released  by  patriots 
and  brought  In  triumph  to  Budapest.  His 
liberation  endured  for  little  more  than  a 
hundred  hours.  On  November  fourth,  he 
was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life  when  the  Nagy 
Government  fell  under  the  Soviet  Interven- 
tion. He  found  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
the  American  legation  in  Budapest,  atul  to 
this  day  remains  tragically  Isolated  from  the 
more  than  eight  million  Hungarian  people 
to  whom  he  is  spiritual  adviser.  In  his  tiny 
apartment  on  the  third  floor  of  the  American 
legation,  he  reads  and  writes  and  prays  for 
the  eventual  liberation  of  his  people  from 
the  oppressive  throes  of  tyranny.  Our  hearts 
are  with  him  tonight. 

Our  own  beloved  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
nian  was  recently  brought  to  task  for  his 
forceful  condemnation  of  the  depravity  and 
Irimorality  of  Communist  ambitions  In 
southeast  Asia.  Cardinal  Spellman  vmder- 
stands  the  nature  of  Red  brutality.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  express  his  shocked  in- 
dignation at  the  senseless  cruelty  Inflicted 
upon  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  in  1948. 
He  correctly  described  the  life  sentence  im- 
posed upon  his  colleague  as  "prolonged  mur- 
der." 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  have  much  In  common.  Both  have  de- 
voutly served  In  the  priesthood  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Both  have  e.xercised 
profound  Influence  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  affairs  of  their  countries.  And 
both  are  untiring  and  outspoken  enemies  of 
Communist  oppression.  Cardinal  Spellman 
once  remarked  that  "it  is  an  honorable  and 
heroic  thing  to  fight  for  those  Ideals  and 
principles  we  account  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion." It  is  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
Christianity  that  these  two  great  servants  of 
God  have  devoted  their  lives. 

Today,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  rededlcate  our 
lives  to  the  cause  for  which  so  much  blood 
was  shed,  and  so  much  suffering  endured,  in 
the  courageous  Hungarian  uprisings  of  1948 
and  1956.  Truly,  the  whole  free  world  has 
been  deeply  inspired  by  the  heroic  endeavors 
undertaken  by  the  Magyar  people  to  liberate 
their  land  from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  In  our 
world  there  is  great  turmoil  and  trouble.  And 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  an  enduring  peace,  it 
will  not  be  vintll  every  nation  and  every  man 
be  allowed  to  live  In  the  freedom  for  which 
Hungarians  have  struggled  so  valiantly  and 
so  long. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  recommend 
to  the  Members  thoughtful  consideration 
of  this  heartwarming  and  timely  address 
of  our  distinguished  colleague.  She  un- 
derstands the  human  suffering  of  people 
under  communism.  She  recognizes  the 
practical  realities  of  the  day  and  the  need 
to  have  implemented  a  foreign  policy  that 
will  help  bring  about  a  world  which  will 
truly  be  free  and  peaceful. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  HISTORIC  AVI- 
ATION ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  AVI- 
ATRIXES  AMELIA  EARHART  AND 
JOAN   MERRIAM   SMITH 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  today  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI  and  other 
colleagues  in  the  introduction  of  resolu- 
tions to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
achievements  in  aviation  recorded  by 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Mcrriam 
Smith. 

Our  resolutions  ask  that  Congress  set 
May  12  each  year  as  Amelia  Earhart- 
Joan  Merriam  Aviation  Day.  They  also 
recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
award  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  each  of  the  aviatrixes  and  fur- 
thermore, that  consideration  be  given  by 
the  Postmaster  General  to  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  airmail  stamp  in 
honor  of  Joan  Merriam's  world  flight 
under  the  theme,  "World  Friendship  via 
Aviation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  achievements  of  these 
two  flyers  are  well  known,  but  they  bear 
repeating.  Amelia  Earhart  of  Atchison, 
Kans..  which  is  also  my  hometown,  is 
Ameiica's  first  and  most  renown  aviatrix. 
Her  record  flights  include:  the  first  per- 
son to  fly  from  Hawaii  to  the  U.S.  main- 
land; first  person  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  twice;  first  person  to  fly  nonstop 
from  Mexico  City  to  Newark,  N.J.;  the 
first  woman  to  fly  solo  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  the  first  woman  to  fly  both  ways 
across  the  United  States;  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  by  the  Congress  in  1932. 
She  was  also  the  winner  of  aviations 
highest  award,  the  Harmon-Interna- 
tional Aviation  Trophy  in  1932,  1933  and 
1934. 

Joan  Merriam  Smith  flew  the  1937 
Eai'hart  equator  route  between  March  17 
and  May  12,  1964,  and  became  the  first 
person  to  fly  solo  around  the  world  at 
the  equator.  She  was  also  the  first 
woman  to  fly  a  twin-engine  plane  around 
the  world;  and  for  this  flight,  she  was 
awarded,  posthumously,  the  1965  Har- 
mon International  Aviation  Trophy. 

These  records  speak  for  themselves. 
The  distinguished  flyers  who  set  them 
deserve  the  additional  recognition  the 
Congress  can  give  to  them  by  adopting 
the  resolutions  being  offered  today. 
Youngsters  today  and  in  the  future  will 
be  inspired  by  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
these  courageous  women.  They  need  to 
know  more  about  the  Amelia  Earhart 
saga  and  the  Joan  Merriam  Smith  story, 
They  need  to  know  why  both  of  these 
ladies  are  great  Americans  and  why  they 
will  go  down  in  history. 

Moreover,  they  need  to  know  about 
their  courage — the  type  of  rare  courage 
which  Amelia  Earhart  exemplified  and  to 
which  she  gave  lasting  testimony  in  her 
poem,  which  I  respectfully  ask  each 
Member  to  read: 

Courage 

(By  Amelia  Earhart) 

Courage   Is    the    price    that    Life    exacts   for 

granting  peace. 
The  soul  that  knows  it  not 
Knows  no  release  from  little  things: 
Knows  not  the  livid  loneliness  of  fear. 
Nor  mountain  heights  where  bitter  Joy  can 

hear 
The  sound  of  wings. 
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How    can     life    grant    us    boon    of    living. 

compensate 
For  dull  gray  ugliness  and  pregnant  hate 
Unless  we  dare 
The   soul's   dominion?   Each   time   we  make 

a  choice,  we  pay 
With  courage  to  behold   the  resistless  day. 
And  count  it  fair. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  HISTORIC  AVI- 
ATION ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  AVIA- 
TRIXES AMELIA  EARHART  AND 
JOAN  MERRIAM  SMITH 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Bob  Wilson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  a  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  with  a  number 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  desig- 
nate May  12  of  each  year  Amelia 
Earhart-Joan  Merriam  Smith  Aviation 
Day,  in  honor  of  these  two  American 
aviatrixes. 

It  Is  certainly  urmecessary  to  extol 
the  feats  of  Amelia  Earhart.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  this  cour- 
ageous aviation  pioneer.  Miss  Earhart 
found  a  dedicated  follower  in  Joan  Mer- 
riam Smith. 

Joan  Merriam  Smith  dreamed  from 
early  childhood  of  flying  alone  around 
the  world  along  the  same  route  charted 
by  Amelia  Earhart.  As  she  explained  in 
a  Saturday  Evening  Post  article: 

I  had  had  the  dream  for  years;  first  to  fly 
an  airplane,  then  to  fly  one  as  she  did.  When 
I  was  in  high  school,  I  would  tell  my  friends 
and  classmates  that  someday  I  was  going  to 
fly  arotmd  the  world  Just  like  Amelia  Ear- 
hart. Everybody  Just  laughed.  They  knew 
I  was  a  baseball-playing  tomboy,  and  this 
was  a  tomboy  fantasy.  But  I  knew  that 
since  Amelia  disappeared  in  1937,  no  other 
woman  had  ever  attempted  to  fly  around  the 
world.  This  only  heightened  my  ambition 
to  be  the  first  one.  On  March  17,  27  years 
to  the  day  after  AmeUa  took  off  from  Oak- 
land on  her  round-the-world  attempt,  I  sat 
at  the  controls  of  my  own  small  plane  at 
the  same  Oakland  airport  and  pointed  east- 
ward along  the  same  27,000-mile  route  she 
had  planned  so  long  ago.  In  some  strange 
way  I  felt  I  was  fulfilling  not  only  my  life- 
long dream  but  Amelia's  dream  too. 

And  so  she  began  the  culmination  of 
this  long-cherished  ambition.  From 
March  17  to  May  12. 1964,  she  flew  a  total 
of  27,750  miles  during  which  time  she 
crossed  the  equator  four  times.  Again, 
I  think  Mrs.  Smith  best  sets  forth  her 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  Ruth  Deerman 
president  of  the  Ninety-Nines,  an  inter- 
national organization  of  women  pilots: 

I  have  paid  a  very  high  price  to  fly  the 
Amelia  Earhart  route.  It  has  been  a  ten- 
year  desire  and  obsession  to  fly  the  Amelia 
Earhart  path  .  .  .  what  I  consider  the  rough- 
est route  in  the  world  over  terrain  and  con- 
ditions I  wish  not  to  travel  again.  Amelia 
and  Noonan  were  certainly  brave  and  cour- 
ageous to  fly  this  trip  In  the  days  of  no  aids 
or  maps.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  complete 
this  ten-year  ambition  safely  and  will  And 
the  greatest  reward  in  being  only  the  second 
woman  to  fly  the  globe. 


The  words  and  deeds  of  this  brave 
young  American  certainly  stand  out  as  a 
shining  example  of  the  kind  of  undaunt- 
ed pioneer  who  did  not  fear  to  push  on- 
ward into  the  unexplored  wilderness 
ahead  and  who  contributed  so  much  to 
making  our  Nation  what  it  is  today. 

We  were  stunned  in  1965  when  the  28- 
year-old  aviatrix  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  in  southern  California.  Ironically, 
just  5  weeks  earlier  she  had  escaped  un- 
harmed from  a  crash  of  her  own  Apache 
aircraft.  This  was  certainly  a  most 
tragic  loss  for  aviation  and  the  Nation. 

Joan  Merriam  Smith  was  posthumous- 
ly awarded  the  1965  Harmon  Trophy  in 
recognition  of  her  achievement  in  flying 
the  Amelia  Earhart  route.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  give  rapid  approval 
to  this  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day honoring  AmeUa  Earhart  and  Joan 
Merriam  Smith  and  proclaiming  the 
cause  of  world  friendship  through  avia- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  FOR  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
officially  International  Day  for  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Discrimination,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  a  resolution  adopted  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  1966. 

This  commemoration  should  remind 
us  of  the  pending  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination.  This  treaty  is  a 
product  of  multilateral  negotiation,  un- 
dertaken within  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization. The  United  States,  through- 
out these  negotiations,  played  a  major 
role  in  drafting  the  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  previous  oc- 
casions underscored  the  rather  shabby 
treatment  we  have  bestowed  upon  a  host 
of  human  rights  agreements  which,  par- 
adoxically, are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
our  own  concepts  and  have  been  sub- 
stantially influenced  by  our  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  negotiation  process.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  timidity  which 
the  Executive  has  shown,  in  delaying 
ratification,  stems  from  the  belief  that 
the  Congress  is  apt  to  be  unfriendly,  if 
not  openly  hostile. 

However,  I  have  noticed  over  the  years 
that  when  the  executive  wants  something 
badly  enough,  its  persuasive  techniques 
are  likely  to  be  successful,  especially 
when  both  Houses  are  controlled  by  the 
President's  party.  To  our  great  shame, 
there  has  been  no  convincing  effort  ex- 
erted by  the  executive  branch  in  behalf 
of  the  human  rights  treaties. 

The  World  Convention  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination has  still  not  been  referred 
to  the  Senate.  It  is  holed  up  somewhere 
in  the  depths  of  Foggy  Bottom,  collect- 
ing dust.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has 
been  no  consultation  with  concerned  par- 
ties in  the  other  body,  who  are  charged 
with  consenting  to  treaties  to  which  this 
Nation  Is  a  party.    Moreover,  I  must  In- 


sist that  the  Government  was  derelict  in 
not  attempting  to  maintain  a  continuing 
liaison  with  the  legislative  branch  when 
we  all  know  that  once  the  painfully 
drawn  out  process  of  negotiation  is  fin- 
ished, the  Senate  will  have  the  last  word. 
Our  inaction,  as  far  as  this  convention 
is  concerned,  takes  on  a  double  meaning 
today.  This  is  also  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  Sharpeville.  South  Africri, 
violence  which  resulted  from  mass  dem- 
onstrations against  apartheid  in  that  un- 
happy land.  On  March  21,  1960.  tens  of 
thousands  of  Africans  participated  in  a 
work  boycott  to  protest  various  laws, 
such  as  the  restriction  on  movement  and 
employment.  At  Sharpeville,  police  fired 
on  the  demonstrators,  killing  68  persons 
and  wounding  nearly  200  others. 

The  iniquity  of  the  system  of  apartheid 
was  dramatically  and  tragically  evi- 
denced by  these  protests,  held  on  March 
21.  1960. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  South  Africa.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  recommendations  voiced  at  that 
time  would  be  considered  by  the  admin- 
istration in  attempting  to  forge  a  more 
realistic  and  principled  policy  toward 
South  Africa.  There  is  little,  if  any,  evi- 
dence that  this  has  happened. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
and  the  incident  at  Sharpeville,  will  serve 
as  a  further  impetus  to  rectify  this  coun- 
try's official  posture  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagrues, 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  United  Nations  resolution  referred  to 
earlier: 

I  On    the    report    of    the    Third    Committee 

( A  6484 »  ) 
RESOLrriON    Adopted    bt    the    General    As- 
sembly 
(Twenty-first  session,  Agenda  Item  57) 
2142    (XXI).    Elimination    of    all    forms    of 
racial  discnmination 
T>ie  General  Assembly. 

RecalUng  its  resolutions  1905  ( XVIII  >  of 
20  November  1963  and  2017  (XX)  of  1  No- 
vember 1965  on  measures  to  Implement  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Recalling  also  its  resolution  2106  A  (XX) 
of  21  December  1965.  in  which  it  adopted 
and  opened  for  signature  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Noting  the  information  In  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General,'  furnished  in  accord- 
ance with  Economic  and  Social  Council  res- 
olution 1076  (XXXIX)  of  28  July  1965  and 
General  Assembly  resolution  201'7  (XXi  on 
the  action  taken  by  Member  States,  the 
United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies  and 
regional  inter-governmental  organizations 
directed  towards  the  implementation  of  the 
Declaration. 

Noting  also  that  a  seminar  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  is  to 
be  held,  under  the  programme  of  advisory 
services  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  in  19G8, 

Noting  further  that  the  Sub-Commission 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities  is  undertaking  a  special 
study  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  fields,  and  has 


iE/4174    and    Add  1-2,    Add.2/Corr.l    and 
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already  appointed  a  Special  Rapporteur  for 
that  purpose. 

Reaffirming  that  racial  discrimination  and 
apartheid  are  denials  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  of  Justice  and 
are    offences   against   human    dignity. 

Recognising  that  racial  discrimination  and 
apartheid,  wherever  they  are  practised,  con- 
stitute a  serious  impediment  to  economic 
and  social  development  and  are  obstacles  to 
Interniitlonnl  co-operation  and  peace. 

Deeply  concerned  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  apartheid,  despite  the  decisive  con- 
demnation of  them  by  the  United  Nations, 
continue  to  exist  In  some  countries  and 
territories, 

Conrinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  fur- 
ther measures  to  attain  the  goal  of  complete 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  apartheid. 

1.  Condemns,  wherever  they  exist,  all 
policies  and  practices  of  apartheid,  racial 
discrimination  and  segregation.  Including 
the  practices  of  discrimination  Inherent  in 
colonialism: 

2.  Reiterates  that  such  policies  and  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  any  Member  State  are 
incompatible  with  the  obligations  assumed 
by  It  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

3.  Calls  again  upon  all  States  In  which 
racial  discrimination  or  apartheid  Is  prac- 
tised to  comply  speedily  and  faithfully  with 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  with  the  above-men- 
tioned resolutions  and  all  other  pertinent 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  legislative 
measures,  for  tliis  purpose; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  eligible  States  without 
delay  to  sign  and  ratify  or  to  accede  to  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination; 

5.  Calls  upon  Member  States  which  have 
not  already  done  so  to  initiate  appropriate 
programmes  of  action  to  eliminate  racial  dLs- 
crlminatlon  and  apartheid.  Including  in 
particular  the  promotion  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  educational  and  vocational  training, 
and  guarantees  for  the  enjoyment,  without 
distinction  on  the  grounds  of  race,  colour  or 
ethnic  origin,  of  b;\slc  human  rights  such  as 
the  rights  to  vote,  to  equality  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  to  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  to  equal  access  to  social 
services; 

6  Appeah  to  Member  States  that,  in  com- 
bating discriminatory  practices,  education 
and  culture  should  be  directed,  and  mass 
media  and  literary  creation  should  be  en- 
couraged, towards  removing  the  prejudices 
and  erroneous  beliefs,  such  as  the  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  one  race  over  another, 
which  incite  such  practices: 

7.  Requests  the  Member  Statjs  which  have 
not  yet  replied  to  the  Secretary-General's  In- 
quiry as  to  the  measures  they  have  taken  to 
implement  the  Declaration  to  do  so  without 
delay; 

8.  Proclaims  21  March  as  International 
Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrim- 
ination; 

9.  Requestn  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit to  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  twenty- 
second  session  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination and  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  and  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  present  res- 
olution: 

10.  Decides  to  place  this  Item  on  the  pro- 
visional agenda  of  its  twenty-second  session. 


HALPERN  BILLS  WOULD  HELP  FILL 
THE  GAP  IN  AID  TO  CHILDREN 

Mr.    HALPERN.      Mr.    Speaker,    It   Is 
time  for  us  to  close  the  gap  between  what 


we  are  doing  for  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's children,  and  what  we  should  do. 

We  concern  ourselves  every  day  with 
the  nuclear  gap,  the  space  gap,  the  cred- 
ibility gap,  and  an  assorted  clutch  of 
gaps  of  various  Jiinds.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  lag  far  behind  other  nations  in 
our  services  to,  and  for,  the  children  who 
will  be  the  fathers,  mothers,  mayors. 
Congressmen,  and  Presidents — the  fu- 
ture United  States  of  America. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  last 
February  8,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  put  the  problem  well,  in  these 
words: 

A  wealthy  and  abundant  America  lags 
behind  other  modern  nations  In  training 
qualified  persons  to  work  with  children. 

These  workers  are  badly  needed — not  only 
for  poor  children,  but  for  all  children.  We 
need  experts  and  new  professionals  In  child 
care.  We  need  more  pre-school  teachers,  so- 
cial workers,  librarians  and  nurses. 

New  training  efforts  must  be  supported — 
for  day  care  counselors,  parent-advisers  and 
health-visitors.  We  must  train  workers 
capable  of  helping  children  in  neighborhood 
centers,  in  health  clinics.  In  playgrounds  and 
In  child  welfare  agencies.  Others  must  be 
prepared  to  support  the  teacher  in  the  school 
and  the  mother  in  the  home. 

Substantial  increases  in  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  are  required  to  make 
these  vitally  necessary  aims  possible.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  pay  to  States  75  percent  of  their  salary 
and  training  costs  for  cliild  welfare  per- 
sonnel already  employed,  or  to  be  hired. 
The  President  asked  for  this  assistance, 
and  it  is  a  just  request  which  should  be 
speedily  granted. 

But  my  bill,  wluch  is  similar  to  the  ex- 
cellent far-reaching  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke]  would  go 
beyond  the  point  of  help  with  salaries 
and  training. 

States  must  also  be  encomaged  to 
strengthen  and  expand  their  aid  to  vol- 
untary agencies  upon  wliich  tliey  depend 
for  foster  care  programs,  and  greater  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  prevent  families 
from  breaking  up,  by  providing  services 
in  the  home. 

My  bill  would  provide  from  50  to  83 
percent  of  all  State  and  local  child  wel- 
fare expenditiu'cs,  including  salaries  and 
training.  The  least  wealthy  States  would 
receive  the  largest  share  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  bill  would  also  encourage  States  to 
place  greater  stress  on  developing  new 
and  experimental  areas  of  child  welfare 
services.  It  would  encourage  efforts  to- 
ward pioneering  and  discovery  through 
Federal  project  grants. 

For  example,  with  such  financial  as- 
sistance. States  would  find  it  possible  to 
experiment  with  new  and  untried  ideas  in 
small  areas,  to  prove  them  and  perfect 
them  before  instituting  them  on  a  state- 
wide basis. 

This  bill  would  defeat  Its  own  purposes 
if  States  used  the  Federal  funds  to  re- 
place State  expenditures,  rather  than  to 
expand  their  programs.  As  a  safeguard 
against  such  an  eventuality,  my  bill 
would  require  that  State  and  locality 
shares  of  expenditures  may  not  be  less 
than  they  were  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1966. 

Each  State  applying  for  Federal  funds 
would  be  reqiilred  to  present  a  plan  for  a 


comprehensive  child  welfare  program. 
Such  plans  have  to  meet  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  Part  IV. 
Included  among  these  is  the  provision 
that  the  same  services  must  be  provided 
for  children  in  all  counties  of  the  State. 
Certainly,  the  future  of  our  future  cit- 
izens is  as  important  as  getting  to  the 
moon  or  photographing  Mars.  We  must 
lose  no  time  in  providing  critically 
needed  funds  for  these  basic  services  to 
children. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcaU  No.  40  on  H.R.  2068 
concerning  the  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  as  a  result  of  ofiB- 
cial  business  in  my  district.  Had  I  been 
present  on  this  roUcall  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 
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PROTECTION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  O'HaraI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  public  spirited  citizen  in  my  district 
wrote  to  me  recently  to  express  her  con- 
cern about  a  practice  among  certain  mer- 
chandisers to  mail  for  advertising  pur- 
poses unsolicited  drug  products  and  other 
items  that  are  a  potential  hazard  to  chil- 
dren should  they  inadvertently  fall  into 
their  hands. 

The  lady  who  wrote  related  an  Inci- 
dent In  her  letter  Involving  two  small 
neighborhood  children  who  decided  to 
inspect  the  contents  of  her  mailbox  on 
the  very  day  that  the  mailman  had  de- 
livered a  package  of  unsolicited  sample 
throat  lozenges. 

When  the  lady  came  upon  the  children 
they  were  unwrapping  the  lozenges  in 
happy  anticipation  of  eating  "candy." 

Angered  by  the  potential  harm  that 
could  have  been  done,  she  wrote  to  the 
manufacturer  who  had  sent  the  lozenges 
to  complain.  A  company  official  wrote 
back  saying  that  the  dosage  In  the  lozen- 
ges was  too  small  to  be  harmful. 

Are  they  not  aware,  asked  the  lady  in 
a  subsequent  letter  to  me.  that  any  drug 
can  cause  serious  and  someti-nes  fatal 
allergic  reactions  In  certain  people? 

Incidents  similar  to  the  one  recounted 
to  me  by  my  constituent  have  doubtless 
been  repeated  countless  times  across  the 
country.  Tliis  one  had  a  happy  ending 
because  the  children  were  discovered  in 
time.  How  many  such  incidents,  how- 
ever, may  have  had  more  serious  conse- 
quences? 

While  investigating  what  the  Congress 
might  do  in  this  area,  I  discovered  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss],  had  introduced  H.R. 
910  on  the  first  day  of  this  session  which 
would  regulate  the  mailing  of  potentially 
harmful  sample  Items.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  identical  to  the  one  being 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Moss. 


The  bill  would  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  sample  drugs,  devices,  pesti- 
cide chemicals,  razor  blades  and  such 
other  items  as  the  Postmaster  General 
determines  are  potentially  physically 
harmful  to  minor  children.  Mailing  of 
these  Items  from  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  to  licensed  physicians,  surgeons, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  druggists,  cos- 
metologists, barbers  and  veterinarians 
would,  of  course,  be  exempted  from  the 
prohibition. 


THE      HONORABLE      DOMINICK      V. 
DANIELS— HONORARY  IRISHMAN 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  18 
years  I  had  the  great  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  western  part  of  Hudson 
Coimty,  N.J.,  and  surely  there  are  no  bet- 
ter people  for  a  Congressman  to  repre- 
sent than  the  wonderful  people  who  live 
in  Harrison,  Kearny,  and  East  Newark. 
Thus,  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  said  goodby  to  these  fine  people  when 
reapportionment  caused  these  three 
towns  to  be  taken  from  the  10th  District 
and  incorporated  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  14th  District.  The  only  consola- 
tion was  that  I  was  leaving  my  friends 
In  good  hands  because  I  knew  the  kind 
of  job  that  their  new  Congressman, 
DoMiNiCK  Daniels,  has  been  doing  for 
the  people  of  the  14th  District. 

DoMiNicK  Daniels  has  a  warm  and 
wonderful  personality  and  it  does  not 
surprise  me  that  the  people  of  the  three 
west  Hudson  towns  have  taken  their 
Congressman  Into  their  hearts. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  Irish-Amer- 
ican Association  of  Kearny  named  our 
friend  an  "honorary  Irishman" — perhaps 
the  highest  honor  that  the  friendly  Celts 
In  west  Hudson  can  bestow  upon  their 
new  Representative,  but  they  can  be  very 
sure  that  the  new  Irishman  does  not 
take  the  honor  hghtly.  Just  today,  for 
example,  the  14th  District  Irish  law- 
maker promised  to  take  me  to  lunch  in 
the  House  Restaurant  on  the  next  occa- 
sion when  they  have  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  on  the  menu. 

Having  known  Mayor  Healey  and  the 
other  moving  spirits  behind  the  Irish- 
American  Association  of  Kearny  for 
many  years,  I  have  only  one  favor  to 
ask.  Can  we  have  him  back  just  for 
next  Columbus  Day? 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE    LAW— XXXVI 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmexer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
supporters  of  national  service  programs 
envision  plans  whereby  up  to  a  million 
or  more  young  men  will  be  participating 
in  nonmilitary  activities.  Do  they,  how- 
ever, realize  what  the  financial  commit- 
ment will  have  to  be  to  support  such 
programs?  The  training  of  a  Peace 
Corpsman  is  about  $8,000.  The  original 
training  cost  of  a  Job  Corpsman  was 
$9,935.  Now  it  has  been  reduced  to 
$7,000.  But  training  costs  are  only  part 
of  the  picture.  There  are  medical  ex- 
penses, salaries  for  the  yoimg  men,  room 
and  board,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  going  for  the  funding  of  the  proj- 
ects themselves.  How  many  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  support  this  involuntary 
servitude  and  the  enormous  bureaucracy 
It  will  create  to  administer  its  opera- 
tions? 

Surely,  instead  of  relying  on  coerced 
"volunteers,"  more  effective  work  can  be 
done,  and  at  a  smaller  financial  cost,  by 
highly  motivated  volunteers. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  FOR  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRi:»iINATION 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  March  21.  1967.  It  marks  the  coming 
of  spring  after  a  long,  hard  winter.  It 
also  marks  International  Day  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination,  as 
proclaimed  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly in  a  resolution  adopted  last  October. 

The  date  was  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
U.N.  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid, 
because  it  was  on  March  21,  1960,  that 
the  Sharpesville  Massacre  occurred.  Of 
that  day  it  may  well  be  said,  as  was  said 
of  December  7,  1941,  that  it  was  "a  day 
that  will  live  in  infamy." 

On  this  day,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
the  long,  hard  winter  of  race  hatred  and 
violence  is  behind  us,  and  that,  if  all 
men  of  good  will  everywhere  will  devote 
their  energies  to  the  task,  a  season  of 
hope  and  blossoming  lies  ahead,  leading 
in  due  course  to  a  sunny  summer  for 
all  mankind. 


UNEXPECTED  ROLLCALL  ON  H.R. 
2068 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  session  of  the  House 
yesterday  when  a  rollcall  vote  was  unex- 


pectedly called  for  on  H.R.  2068.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  if  I  had  been  here, 
I  would  have  joined  in  the  vote  for  this 
excellent  legislation. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  legis- 
lation is  a  cost-of-living  rate  increase  for 
veterans  and  their  survivors,  which  will 
bring  current  pension  levels  into  a  more 
realistic  relationship  with  our  rising 
prices.  Another  significant  provision  is 
the  increased  educational  benefits  for 
those  who  have  already  sen-ed  their 
country  and  then  attempt  to  continue 
their  interrupted  educations.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  major  additions,  the  bill 
contains  many  different  sections  remedy- 
ing inequities  or  inadequacies  in  the  basic 
structure  of  benefits  enacted  over  the 
years. 

The  unanimous  vote  cast  by  my  col- 
leagues yesterday  attests  to  the  strength 
of  support  for  this  legislation.  It  is  in- 
deed merited.  As  one  who  has  consist- 
ently supported  increases  in  veterans' 
pension  and  educational  benefits.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  House  give  its  approval 
to  this  carefully  formulated  and  much 
needed  legislation. 


STATEMENT  OP  GOV.  JOHN 
DEMPSEY 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  statement  of  the 
Honorable  John  Dempsey,  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  delivered  this  morning  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  the  New  England 
congressional  delegation. 

In  his  remarks,  the  chief  executive  of 
Connecticut  calls  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing need  for  effective  intergovernmental 
planning  and  action.  In  particular,  the 
Governor  illustrates  the  advantages  of 
a  regional  approach  toward  improving 
mass  transportation. 

The  simple  fact  remains,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor has  pointed  out,  that  there  is  no 
concrete,  articulated  national  policy  re- 
garding our  transportation  sj'stem.  Be- 
cause of  this,  an  area  of  major  economic 
strength  to  our  country — the  northeast 
United  States — is  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  its  railroad  facilities.  The  States 
In  this  region  have  attempted  to  per- 
form the  herculean  task  of  trying  to 
work  out  a  solution.  But  the  resources 
of  the  National  Government  are  yet  to  be 
fully  brought  to  bear  against  this  trans- 
portation crisis.  What  is  happening  in 
the  northeast  may  well  happen  elsewhere. 
Transportation  is  a  national  problem. 
Must  this  Government  stall  and  delay 
until  a  most  important  area  of  our  Na- 
tion and,  perhaps,  the  entire  country  is 
at  the  brink  of  a  major  economic  catas- 
trophe? I  sincerely  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  case. 

The  Governor  of  my  State  reminds  us 
of  the  lack  of  a  thoroughgoing  national 
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program.    It  Is  my  hope  that  his  words 
will  be  taken  to  heart. 

I  Insert  the  following  statement  of  Gov. 
John  Dempsey,  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Governor  Dempsey  at  Meet- 
ing    or     Governors,     Wa.shincton.     DC. 

M.ARCH    21.    1967 

The  national  railroad  crisis  Is  a  compelling 
demonstration  of  the  growing  need  for  effec- 
tive Intergovernmental  planning  and  action. 

Six  years  ago  the  Governors  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  formed  the  Trl- 
State  Trun.sportatlon  Committee  to  under- 
take an  Immediate  attack  on  existing  trans- 
portation problems  and  to  develop  long- 
range  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  metro- 
politan region  of  the  future. 

With  substantial  federal  assistance.  Trl- 
St.Ue  has  assembled  the  finest  data  bank  on 
transportation  and  related  land  tise  ever  ac- 
cumulated on  any  metropolitan  area. 

An  interim  plan  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  Region  projected  to  1985  has 
been  developed. 

This  interim  plan  fovmd  that  Connectl- 
culs  regional  highway  needs  until  1985  had 
been  largely  satisfied  with  one  critical  as- 
sumption, and  that  asi^umptlon  Is  that  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  must  continue  In 
service. 

Our  situation,  simply  stated,  is  this: 

We  have  built  roads  that  threaten  to  put 
the  railroad  out  of  bu.slness— but  roads  that 
are  efficient  only  U  the  railroad  does  not  go 
out  of  business. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  highways  as 
alternates  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
would  cost  $1  billion. 

Preserving  the  New  Haven  Is  clearly  In  the 
public  interest.  Just  as  clearly  It  Is  a  public 
responsibility. 

The  lack  of  a  coordinated  national  trans- 
portation j>ollcy  has  led  to  the  development 
of  our  transportation  facilities  In  competi- 
tion with  each  other  rather  than  In  har- 
mony. 

The  Trl-State  plan  is  a  major  step  In 
avoiding  this  pitfall  in  the  future.  We  have 
also  recommended  legislation  in  Connecticut 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Transportation 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
a  coordinated  state  tran.sportatlon  plan. 

A  federal  transportation  policy  has  yet 
to  be   developed. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  national  policy, 
and  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad  facing 
court-ordered  abandonment  of  service,  the 
states  of  Connecticut,  New  York.  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  have  Implemented 
a  program  of  Interim  support  for  a  two- 
year  period. 

During  this  period,  the  Connecticut-New 
York  Demonstration  Project  has  formulated 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  key  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  New  Haven's  commuter  serv- 
ice. 

Our  plan  calls  for  the  Investment  of  $80 
milliou  to  completely  modernize  this  service 
with  new  cars,  new  station  facilities  with 
high  level  platforms  and  Improved  electri- 
fication. 

Connectl-^ut  has  also  pledged  $500  thou- 
sand toward  the  Department  of  Commerce 
high-speed  train  experiment  scheduled  to 
operate  between  Boston  and  New  York  this 
summer. 

Connecticut  has  long  accepted  public  re- 
sponsibility for  support  of  essential  rail 
service. 

On  my  recommend itlon,  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  has  enacted  legislation 
that  makes  $5  million  each  year,  and  up  to 
$50  million  In  authorized  bonds,  available 
for  the  support  of  rail  transportation. 

Toward  the  support  of  long-haul  passenger 
service.  Connecticut  Is  paying  almost  $2  mil- 
lion, Rhode  Island  $11  million,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts ^550  thousand. 

New  York  and  Connecticut,  through  ovir 


commuter  service  Demonstration  Project,  are 
each  paying  $1.5  million  to  continue  all  serv- 
ice between  New  Haven  and  New  York. 

This  cooperative  state  action  avoided  the 
curtailment  of  service  and  provided  the  time 
needed  to  develop  required  long-term  legal 
and  financial  arrangements. 

Representatives  of  the  four  Governors 
worked  as  a  continvilng  staff  to  develop  a 
coordinated  position  for  negotiation  with  the 
New  Haven  Trustees  and  Penn-Cenual 
offici;ds. 

A  single  Joint  po.<=ltlon  was  arrived  at  for 
argument  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  resulted  in  the  disap- 
proval of  the  New  Haven's  application  for 
abandonment  of  all  passenger  service,  and 
In  the  directive  that  the  entire  New  Haven  be 
Included  in  the  Pcnn-Central  merger. 

The  states  have  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions, and  New  York  and  Connecticut  lue 
committed  to  further  extensive  Investments, 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Demonstration  Project. 

This  problem  must  be  considered  In  the 
context  of  our  national  rail  system  and 
should  properly  be  considered  as  part  of  our 
complete  national  transportation  system. 
The  st.itcs  are  doing  their  share — and  more 
than  their  share. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  press  for  a  clearly 
defined  natlona'  transportation  policy  that 
recognizes  a  continuing  federal  responsibility 
In  the  movement  of  people  Into  and  out  of 
our  towns  and  cities. 

Our  effort  In  transiwrtatlon  Is  one  example 
of  New  England's  regional  approach  to  prob- 
lems that  do  not  respject  political  boundaries. 

Law  enforcement,  water  pollution,  eco- 
nomic development,  veterinary  medicine, 
education,  preservation  of  natural  resources, 
highway  safety,  research  and  hoepltal  man- 
agement are  some  of  the  programs  now  being 
carried  out  on  a  regional  basis. 

With  the  increasing  demands  on  state  gov- 
ernment it  is  essential  that  we  marshall  our 
resources  and  knowledge  to  find  solutions  to 
today's  problems  and  to  plan  for  our  needs 
of  the  future. 


as  to  the  kind  of  reception  Dominick  has 
received  from  his  new  constituents,  it 
certainly  was  dispelled  last  Saturday 
when  he  was  named  an  honortiry  Irish- 
man by  the  Irish-American  Association 
of  Kearny.  N.J. 

I  know  I  join  with  Mayor  Joseph  M. 
Healey.  of  Kearny,  and  Hugh  O'Neill  of 
the  parade  committee  in  wishing  the 
top  o'  the  morning  to  our  new  Irishman. 
Our  beloved  colleague  may  look  like  he 
belongs  in  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  to  all  of  us  who  are  descended  from 
the  Celts  and  Gaels,  he  is  just  "one  of 
the  boys  from  home." 


DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  NAMED  HON- 
ORARY IRISHMAN 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  took  the  three  west  Hud- 
son County  municipalities  of  Kearny, 
Harrison,  and  East  Newark  from  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  the  dean  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation.  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
who  had  represented  this  ai'ea  with  great 
distinction  for  18  years,  and  assigned 
them  to  the  14th  District  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Dominick  'V.  Dan- 
iels. After  18  years,  it  is  quite  a  sudden 
switch  to  have  to  adopt  a  new  Congress- 
man, and  particularly  so.  after  the  out- 
standing   job    done    by    Peter    Rodino. 

However,  Dominick  Is  the  kind  of  man 
who  likes  a  challenge  and  he  has  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  giving  the  people 
of  these  three  towns  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation he  has  given  the  people  of  Jer- 
sey City.  Hoboken,  West  New  York,  Un- 
ion City,  Secaucus.  and  Weehawken, 
since  January  1959. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 


THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 
AMERICA— MATURE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  will 
soon  bring  to  a  close  the  observance  of 
their  21st  birthday  year  and,  typically 
feminine,  the  Future  Homemakers  belie 
their  age.  For  in  a  scant  21  years  these 
young  ladies  have  established  a  record  of 
such  accomplishment,  of  such  remark- 
able development,  that  they  compare 
favorably  with  groups  much  older  than 
they  in  years  and  experience. 

Incorporated  in  1945  as  a  nonprofit 
organization,  supported  by  membership 
dues,  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica, as  a  national  organization,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  various  State  and  local 
clubs  all  with  a  shared  purpose,  a  com- 
moi.  goal  of  preserving  the  American 
home  as  the  first  stone  of  our  social 
structure. 

They  were  the  far-sighted  ones,  these 
young  people  of  1945  for.  together  with 
their  leaders,  they  had  early  recognized 
the  need  for  a  unified  program  If  the 
changing  conditions  and  challenges  of  a 
post  war  world  were  to  be  successfully 
met. 

I  add.  with  all  due  pride,  that  Ken- 
tucky's State  Association  was  the  first 
to  join  with  the  newly  founded  organi- 
zation and  it  is  a  matter  of  further  pride 
to  all  Kentuckians  that  Miss  Mary  Belle 
Vaughn  has  been  the  State  adviser  for 
this  entire  time.  Miss  Vaughn  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  to  the 
young  women  of  our  State  and  we  are 
indeed  grateful. 

Nationally  there  are  607,000  membcis 
of  the  Future  Homemakers  in  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  American  Army  post  schools. 
Membership  in  our  State  organization 
alone  has  grown  from  approximately 
5,000  In  1945  to  some  16,000  today  and 
there  are  250  active  local  chapters. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  youth  of  today,  it  is 
still  my  firm  conviction  that  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  American  youth 
not  only  lives  up  to  the  obligations 
handed   them,  but  exceed  our  highest 
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expectations.    The  problem  youth  are  in 
the  minority. 

Counter  the  Influence  of  this  minority 
with  the  strength,  for  example,  of  the 
Future  Homemakers,  607,000  young 
women,  marching  strong,  who  delight  In 
the  pleasures  of  homemaking;  in  growth 
made  possible  through  knowledge;  the 
just  happiness  of  doing  good:  of  helping 
a  less  fortunate  friend,  a  hesitant  learn- 
er, or  a  school  dropout;  of  assisting  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  or  other  of  their  worthy 
projects,  and  it  is  indeed  a  reassuring 
picture. 

Now,  the  Futtire  Homemakers,  pleased 
with  the  progress  they  have  thus  far 
made,  arc  moving  Into  a  new  era  with 
a  wealth  of  example  and  pm'pose  as  their 
criteria.  They  are  hopeful  and  opti- 
mistic, looking  forward  to  fulfilling  their 
worthy  ideals  and  goals.  This  is.  of 
course,  in  the  spirit  of  our  comitry,  for 
without  the  ambitions  and  dreams  of  our 
ancestors  for  a  better  life,  America  would 
not  be  the  land  we  know  and  love  today. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  nor  will  we 
ever  forget,  the  nobler  things  that 
shaped  America's  way  of  life.  We 
know  that  the  stability  of  our  homes  is 
the  stability  of  our  Nation.  And,  so,  to 
my  yoimg  friends,  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  I  say  that  yours  will 
not  be  an  easy  role.  It  will  be  a  tedious 
role,  and,  the  most  treasured  of  all.  I 
know  that  you  have  accepted  this  charge 
with  grace  and  courage  and  my  wish  for 
you  can  only  be  for  the  continuation  of 
your  past  successes. 


GIVING  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  HUMANITIES  THE 
CHANCE  IT  DESERVES 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  times  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  attacks  have  been 
made  on  research  grants  made  by  the 
Humanities  Endowment  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
In  one  set  of  remarks,  entitled  "How  To 
Go  Broke  Without  Even  Trying."  an 
$8,789  grant  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a  study  of  the  history  of  comic 
strips  was  singled  out.  The  author  of 
these  remarks  concluded: 

But  lest  anyone  think  that  this  relatively 
small  grant  represents  the  only  amount  of 
waste  In  a  time  of  national  economic  crisis, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  grant  repre- 
sents only  one  of  many  totaling  almost  $1 
million  by  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.  Some  of  the 
others  are  equally  absurd  and  are  even  less 
justified  during  a  time  of  severe  strain  on 
the  National  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commentary  reminds 
me  of  Mark  Twain's  observation,  that  it 
Is  the  will  of  God  that  we  must  have 
Congressmen  and  we  must  bear  the  bur- 
den. The  burden  here  could  be  a  fright- 
ening   Intellectual    bankruptcy.      Only 
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partially  masked  by  the  recent  attacks 
on  the  humanities  grant  is  the  ugly  face 
of  an  anti-intellectualism  that  closely 
resembles  the  McCarthjrlsm  of  the  early 
1950's. 

The  main  opponent  of  the  research 
grants  readily  admits  that  his  concern 
is  not  really  with  the  cost  of  the  research 
programs  In  the  humanities — congres- 
sional appropriations  for  such  research 
represent  less  than  one  two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
budget.  Referring  to  the  research  grants, 
he  says : 

Many  would  not  be  Justified  even  if  we 
had  a  large  budget  surplus. 

It  is  as  if  every  dollar  the  Government 
spends  must  buy  a  dollars  worth  of  guns 
or  pencils. 

But  even  in  the  simplistic  terms  of  dol- 
lar value,  the  grants  of  the  Humanities 
Endowment  are  of  great  worth.  In  this 
fiscal  year  the  endowment  is  spending 
$300,000  for  programs  training  museum 
personnel,  a  badly  neglected  and  im- 
portant area,  particularly  now  with  300 
million  persons  visiting  American  mu- 
seums each  year.  A  small  sum  allocated 
by  the  endowment  to  improve  the  pres- 
entation of  humanistic  subjects  on  in- 
structional television  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  of  student  numbers 
makes  this  medium  a  matter  of  necessity 
in  many  classrooms.  A  research  grant 
for  the  preparation  of  biographies  of 
figures  in  all  phases  of  Chinese  life  in  the 
14th  to  the  17th  centuries  will  provide 
some  of  the  perspective  necessity  for  in- 
telligent interpretation  of  the  modern 
China  which  casts  such  as  a  great  shadow 
over  our  role  in  world  affairs. 

Several  grants  are  calculated  to  shape 
our  school  and  college  curriculums,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  the  social  studies 
and  American  history.  Grants  for  a  new 
study  of  the  age  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, for  a  compilation  of  selected  court 
records  to  Illustrate  American  colonial 
society,  for  a  study  of  the  political  process 
in  American  communities.  1870-1900,  and 
others  all  have  this  relevance.  An  earlier 
grant  will  cast  new  light  on  the  thinking 
of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  by 
study  of  the  British  Parliament  of  1628 
which  produced  the  famous  Petition  of 
Right. 

Even  comic  strips  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly  as  tools  for  the  historian  of  our 
national  character.  As  the  distin- 
guished historian  Allan  Nevins  once  put 
itr— 

American  cartoons  are  Invaluable  to  the 
student  of  political  history  .  .  .  they  present 
in  vivid  terms  many  a  half-forgotten  epi- 
sode— the  Hartford  Convention,  the  Semi- 
nole War  .  .  .  they  recall  the  burning  heat 
once  generated  by  Issues  that  are  now  ex- 
tinct volcanos  .  .  .  along  with  all  this  car- 
toons are  singularly  useful  In  portraying  the 
spell  which  various  personalities  have  cast 
over  the  public  mind  .  .  .  the  laugh-pro- 
voker  of  yesterday  has  become  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  history. 

In  short,  cartoons  and  comic  strips 
provide  important  historical  perspective. 
a  perspective  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  in  judging  the  merits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  such  research. 

Barnaby  Keeney.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 


has  clearly  stated  the  endowment's  po- 
sition: pedantry  will  not  be  grubstaked. 
The  endowment's  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

The  relatively  small  amount  author- 
ized so  far  by  the  endowment  for  indi- 
vidual and  institutional  grants — 
$4,100.000— already  makes  it  the  prime 
source  of  financing  for  achievement  In 
the  humanities.  This  stark  fact,  in 
contrast  to  the  vast  amount  of  Federal 
money  being  spent  on  the  sciences,  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  annually,  is  ample 
proof  of  the  need  for  the  endowment. 

But  quite  franklj-,  I  do  not  think  the 
prime  critic  of  the  endowment  is  con- 
cerned with  estimating  the  value,  edu- 
cational or  otherwise,  of  the  humanities 
grants.  In  his  weekly  newsletter,  he 
once  again  attacks  the  study  of  comic 
strips,  addressing  his  remarks  to  the 
midriff,  not  the  cortex: 

Most  assuredly  there  may  be  problem  areas 
In  American  life  today  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration  in  the  field  of  federal  research. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me,  for  example,  that 
the  University  of  California,  Instead  of  wait- 
ing such  funds  on  a  study  of  comic  strip  his- 
tory, might  do  a  greater  service  for  both  it- 
self and  the  nation,  by  making  a  study  of 
what  happens  when  a  great  university  tiirns 
its  campus  over  to  nonstudents,  who  then 
use  it  as  seed  bed  (slc)  for  riot,  insurrection 
and  anti-'Vletnam  demonstrations.  Now 
there's  a  research  project  that  might  wei:  be 
worth  the  effort. 

My  colleague's  language  harks  back  to 
the  rantings  of  the  early  1950s  when 
McCarthy  frequently  put  intellectuals 
under  fii-e.  Pontificated  one  McCarthy- 
ite  in  1951 : 

Our  universities  are  the  training  grounds 
for  the  barbarians  of  the  future,  those  who, 
in  the  guise  of  learning,  shall  come  forth 
loaded  with  pitchforks  of  ignorance  and 
cynism.  and  stab  and  destroy  the  remnants 
of  human  civilization. 

Just  as  I  rejected  McCarthyism,  I  now 
reject  the  tenor  of  the  attacks  on  the 
work  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  For  it  is  not  just  research 
grants  which  are  at  stake.  Indeed,  the 
endowment  possesses  unique  qualities 
which  make  it  quite  different  from  an 
organization  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  As  President  John- 
son has  declared : 

Science  can  give  us  goods — and  goods  we 
need.  But  the  humarutles — art  and  litera- 
ture, poetry  and  history,  law  and  philoso- 
phy— must  give  us  our  goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  humanities,  as  ex- 
hibited in  our  colleges  and  universities, 
may  be  in  no  condition  to  shape  our  na- 
tional goals.  The  humanist  scholar  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  attempt  large-scale 
evaluations  along  with  his  specialized  re- 
search. And  eventually  the  himaanist 
needs  to  have  the  courage  to  ask  funda- 
mental questions  which  may  shake  the 
foundation  of  our  society. 

We  need  a  new  birth  of  freedom  for 
the  humanities.  I  look  to  the  National 
Humanities  Endowment  to  help  provide 
the  necessary  freedom.  The  act  under 
which  the  endowment  was  created  is 
quite  revolutionary,  and  it  ought  to  be 
put  to  revolutionary  uses.  We  must  fully 
exploit  the  phrase  in  the  act  that  in- 
cludes within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  en- 
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dowment  "those  aspects  of  the  social  sci- 
ences wiiich  have  humanistic  content 
and  employ  humanistic  methods."  This 
phrase  should  mean  support  for  focus- 
ing on  the  problems  crucial  to  a  society 
concerned  with  where  it  is  going. 

But  first  things  first.  First.  Congress 
must  give  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  the  chance  it  deserves. 
In  the  projects  it  has  thus  far  supported, 
the  endowmen-  has  fully  carried  out  the 
will  of  Congress  "to  develop  and  en- 
courage the  pursuit  of  a  national  policy 
for  the  promotion  of  progress  and  schol- 
arship in  the  humanities."  By  its  ac- 
tions, the  endowment  has  earned  our 
enthusiastic  backing. 


SUPPORTINQ  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
REQUESTS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  country,  the  most  affluent  Nation 
at  the  most  affluent  time  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  more  than  2  million  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  are 
poor.  It  Is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  even 
appreciate  the  continuous  cycle  of  social 
and  economic  deprivation  which  these 
children  represent.  For  these  children 
of  the  poor  are  strangers  in  their  own 
land.  These  are  the  youth  that  few  peo- 
ple have  seen,  and  have  only  recently 
begun  to  understand. 

Society  can  take  its  choice:  it  can  do 
something  to  make  the  potentially  un- 
employables  employable,  and  make  jobs 
available  to  them,  or  it  can  resign  itself 
to  supporting  them  on  relief,  or  almost 
as  likely,  in  the  prison  system.  President 
Johnson,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress,  is 
doing  something  about  It — and  he  wants 
to  do  more.  That  much  was  made  clear 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Amer- 
ica's unfinished  business:  urban  and 
rural  poverty.  The  President  called  for 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oppoi-tunity  to  help,  among 
others,  the  youth  among  the  poor  of 
this  country. 

The  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  two  primary  programs  for  these 
castaways — the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  In  both,  in 
a  crash  course,  a  youth  has  a  chance  to 
become  a  working,  taxpaying,  self-sup- 
porting citizen. 

Those  entering  the  Job  Corps  bring 
with  them  few  material  possessions  or 
educational  skills.  Forty-five  percent 
come  from,  broken  homes:  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  families  the  bread- 
winner is  unemployed;  more  than  40 
percent  are  from  families  receiving  re- 
lief. More  than  75  percent  have  never 
seen  a  doctor  or  a  dentist:  a  large  ma- 
jority need  eyeglasses.  Most  are  both 
undernourished  and  underweight.  Al- 
most all  are  dropouts  from  school — Is 
It  any  wonder?  While  they  have  com- 
pleted more  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 


tion on  the  average,  most  cannot  read 
a  newspaper.  Out  of  work,  out  of  school, 
out  of  money,  life  w£is  monotonous,  and 
frustrating.  The  Job  Corps  gives  them 
3  meals  a  day,  warm  and  presentable 
clothing;  it  gives  them  educational  in- 
struction, a  chance  to  learn  a  trade — 
and  a  chance  to  succeed.  It  is  unique 
and  innovative,  and  there  are  problems, 
but  there  are  accomplishments  too: 
Job  Corps  have  built  bridges,  fought 
fires,  constructed  public  facilities.  They 
have  aided  farmers  and  volunteered  in 
hospitals. 

For  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  seem 
to  need  the  full  24-hour-a-day  life  of 
the  Job  Corps,  the  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  the  instrument  of  choice.  In 
this  nationwide  program,  the  enrollees 
stay  in  their  home  environment,  are  paid 
$1.25  an  hour  for  15  hours'  work  a  week 
for  those  staying  in  school,  to  32  hours 
for  those  out  of  school.  During  fiscal 
1966.  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
created  528,000  community  service  jobs 
in  1.477  hometown  projects — initiated, 
developed,  and  sponsored  by  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  in  line 
with  hometown  needs. 

Supervisory  personnel  report  that  the 
program  has  helped  many  young  people 
realize,  most  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
count  in  our  society,  that  the  United 
States  has  faith  in  its  yoimg  people,  and 
they  have  responded  well.  We  must 
also  respond  with  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's requests. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. March  20,  I  was  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.,  greeting  a  delegation  of 
Members  of  the  German  Bundestag  as 
they  reviewed  the  German  pilot  training 
program  conducted  there.  I  therefore 
missed  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
2068.  a  bill  increasing  benefits  paid  to 
certain  veterans.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  passage. 


PRESIDENTS     MESSAGE     ON     THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  35 
years  Washington  has  been  the  adopted 
hometown  of  our  President,  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson. 

Even  though  the  city's  broad,  busy 
avenues  and  majestic  buildings  offer  a 
pointed  contrast  to  the  Texas  hill  coun- 


try where  he  was  born,  the  President  ob- 
viously holds  a  deep  affection  for  Wash- 
ington. 

This  was  true  during  his  32  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  has  been  re- 
flected clearly  by  his  actions  since  he 
became  President. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Presidency  he 
has  taken  many  steps  to  improve  the 
city,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  people 
who  reside  here  but  for  the  Nation  as 
well.  These  steps— and  the  steps  he 
hopes  to  take  in  the  future — mirror  the 
acute  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
President  Johnson  feels  for  the  well- 
being  of  Washington  and  its  people. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  President's  February  27  message  to 
Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  document  the  President  de- 
clares his  conviction  that  our  Nations 
Capital  and  its  government  must  be 
made  'a  living  expression  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  democratic  government." 

It  should  be — 

In  the  President's  words — 
a  city  of  beauty  and  Inspiration,  of  equal 
Justice  and  opportunity.  It  should  be  a 
model  for  every  American  city,  large  and 
small.  It  should  be  a  city  in  which  our  cit- 
izens and  our  friends  from  abroad  can  live 
and  work,  visit  our  great  national  monu- 
ments, and  enjoy  our  parks  and  walk  our 
streets  without  fear. 

This  is  a  worthy  goal,  and  the  Presi- 
dent offers  many  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  its  accomplishment.  He  has 
called  once  again  for  home  rule  and 
proposed,  as  an  interim  measure,  a  re- 
organization of  the  city's  government. 

His  message  also  set  out  a  comprehen- 
sive 10-point  program  for  battling  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  citizervs  here  with  representation 
in  Congress. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  President  for  these 
recommendations,  and  to  express  hope 
that  the  Congress  supports  them. 

Especially  important,  I  believe,  are  the 
President's  proposals  to  give  citizens  of 
the  District  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, both  local  and  national. 

"Taxation  without  representation"  is 
the  rallying  cry  on  which  this  country 
was  founded.  If  it  was  unfair  In  1776 
to  Impose  levies  on  people  without  giving 
them  the  right  to  express  themselves  in 
the  councils  of  government,  it  is  doubly 
wrong  today. 

Especially  is  it  repugnant  at  the  very 
time  that  American  fighting  men— from 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  from 
the  50  States — are  in  southeast  Asia,  de- 
fending with  their  very  lives  the  right 
of  self-detei-minatlon  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  provides  to  the  President  the  sup- 
port that  allows  our  men  to  battle  for 
freedom  In  Vietnam.  Yet  these  men. 
their  sisters  and  their  brothers,  their 
mothers  and  their  fathers,  are  denied 
representation  in  Congress  If  they  hap- 
pen to  be  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

How  much  longer  will  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  tolerate  such  a  gross 
inequity?     Surely  the  situation  is  in- 
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defensible  to  any  who  truly  believe  in 
representative  government. 

In  his  message  President  Johnson  has 
charted  the  way  for  us  to  wipe  away  this 
great  wrong  and  to  make  Washington  a 
city  In  which  all  Americans  can  take 
even  greater  pride.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  his  proposals. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  FOR  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

Mr.    BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks   at   this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  has  proclaimed  Tuesday, 
March  21,  as  the  International  Day  for 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  facing  the 
peoples  of  the  world  today  is  that  of 
racial  discrimination.  Man  has  an  in- 
alienable right  to  be  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual, to  be  judged  solely  on  the  merits 
of  his  knowledge  and  skills,  and  to  pos- 
sess equal  access  to  attaining  this 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  curtailment  of 
this  most  cherished  right  limits  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  to  develop  his  poten- 
tial to  the  fullest,  to  raise  his  family  In 
an  atmosphere  of  security  and  pride, 
and  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  we  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
must  face  the  ever  present  problem  of 
clvU  rights  specifically  as  related  to  the 
plight  of  the  American  Negro  who  has 
been  vmable  to  assume  his  rightful  role 
in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  lawful 
citizen.  In  1964,  Congress  passed  a  civil 
rights  act  which  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion in  housing,  promotion,  and  working 
conditions,  and  established  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
carry  out  this  congressional  mandate. 
In  1965,  Congress  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  sought  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  particularly  to  those 
people  prohibited  by  arbitrary  racial 
limitations.  In  1967,  the  Congress  once 
again  must  strive  to  erase  one  of  the 
most  limiting  of  civil  restrictions,  that 
on  housing.  Each  man  must  have  the 
right  of  accessibility  to  adequate  housing 
regardless  of  race. 

Lest  any  other  nation  or  person  be 
tempted  to  gain  satisfaction  from  the 
American  dUemma,  let  me  simply  point 
out  that  the  United  States  has  not  cor- 
nered the  market  on  this  problem.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  If  anything  has 
taken  a  more  open  position  in  tackling 
this  depriver  of  rights  than  most  nations. 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  make  note 
of  probably  the  most  flagrant  violator  of 
this  Inalienable  right  anywhere  In  the 
world.  I  speak  specifically  of  South  Af- 
rica and  Its  policy  of  apartheid.  The  21st 
of  March  Is  a  symbolic  occasion  for  an 
international  day  because  it  also  marks 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Sharps- 
ville  Massacre  In  South  Africa.     This 


tragic  event  resulted  In  the  massacre  of 
black  Africans  who  were  peacefully 
demonstrating  against  the  humiliating 
"pass  laws  "  which  restricted  their  free- 
dom of  movement  and  employment. 
These  laws  were  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
policy  of  racial  segregation  by  a  white- 
controlled  government. 

Although  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
dwell  on  the  South  Africa  problem,  one 
can  look  to  almost  any  area  of  the  world 
and  see  examples  of  discrimination 
which,  if  not  totally  racial,  often  ulti- 
mately relates  to  race  differences.  The 
drama  of  the  Jewish  people,  past  and 
present,  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  danger.  The  foreign  policy  focus 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  on  the  yel- 
low and  brown  man,  has  become  almost 
an  obsession.  The  wake  of  nationalism 
sweeping  developing  nations,  particularly 
Africa,  is  a  modern-day  reality.  All  of 
these  situations  in  varying  degrees  in- 
volves racial  discrimination. 

The  enjoyment  of  such  basic  human 
rights  as  the  right  to  vote,  to  equality  In 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  equal 
economic  opportunities,  and  to  equal  ac- 
cess to  social  services,  are  universal  rights 
which  are  held  dear  by  all  people 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  has  seen  fit  to  pass 
this  resolution  proclaiming  an  interna- 
tional day  for  the  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination.  I  wish  to  state  my  sup- 
port for  this  resolution  and  hope  that 
we  and  all  peoples  of  the  world  can  use 
this  day  to  resolve  anew  their  belief  that 
man  should  not  be  restricted  In  devel- 
oping his  full  potential  due  to  racial  dis- 
crimination. 


EDUCATION 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
give  my  wholehearted  support  this  year, 
as  I  have  In  previous  years,  to  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  to  improve  the  level  of 
education  In  this  country.  The  President 
has,  during  his  term  of  office,  provided 
remarkable  leadership  in  the  education 
field.  His  proposals  for  1967  reflect  the 
continued  vigor  and  imagination  of  the 
thinking  in  his  administration  In  the 
education  field.  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  provisions  in  the  1967  educational 
program  to  overcome  the  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers,  to  improve  student 
loans,  to  extend  the  Teacher  Corps,  to 
educate  the  handicapped  and  to  combat 
illiteracy  In  adults.  It  is  on  this  last 
point  that  I  want  to  dwell,  both  because 
of  the  Importance  of  this  provision  and 
because  of  the  obstacles  it  faces  In  the 
current  year. 

Adult  basic  education  Is  clearly  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  In  the 
Government's  education  package.  It  en- 
ables men  and  women  to  come  back  from 
hopelessness.  It  shows  them  that,  even 
after  they  are  adults,  they  can  still  have 


decades  of  productive  life  before  them.  If 
they  will  grasp  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities ofifered  them.  The  figures  indi- 
cate that  tens  of  thousands  of  adults 
have  already  taken  these  opportunities 
and  have  made  significant  steps  in  the 
direction  of  improving  their  productive 
capacities  and  themselves. 

But  I  beheve  that  this  program,  in- 
sufficiently appreciated,  has  been  insuf- 
ficiently financed.  Last  year,  adult  basic 
education  worked  with  a  total  of  $35 
million,  counting  a  holdover  that  was 
unspent  in  fiscal  1965.  For  the  current 
year,  $40  million  was  authorized  but.  I 
regret  to  say,  only  $30  million  was  ac- 
tually appropriated.  Last  year,  more 
than  19,000  adults  were  enroUed  In  adult 
basic  education  courses  in  New  York 
alone.  The  success  of  the  program 
should  have  been  sufficient  spur  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation.  In  reality,  this 
year  New  York  has  been  forced  to  work 
with  $1.3  million  less  than  last  year  for 
its  adult  basic  education.  To  me.  this 
is  immitigated  cruelty— to  hold  out  hope 
to  these  people,  then  to  snatch  it  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced to  include  $10  million  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  strengthen 
adult  basic  education  in  the  current  year. 
I  strongly  support  that  legislation.  I 
very  vigorously  urge  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  this  Investment  pos- 
sible— an  investment  in  adult  Americans 
for  the  betterment  of  our  country. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  edu- 
cation, announced  that  he  would  ask  for 
$44  million  in  the  appropriation  to  com- 
bat adult  illiteracy  during  the  forthcom- 
ing year.  I  regai-d  the  request  as  modest. 
If  the  full  amount  Is  appropriated,  then 
it  will  permit  a  small  growth  for  adult 
education.  I  think  that  the  program  de- 
serves better  support.  It  is  no  longer 
experimental;  it  has  proven  its  value. 
I  have  received  countless  letters  from 
its  beneficiaries,  telling  me  how  impor- 
tant the  program  is  to  them.  It  should 
benefit  many,  many  more.  I  urge  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  give  special 
attention  to  this  provision  of  the  educa- 
tion program  when  it  comes  before  them 
for  consideration. 

I  strongly  support  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  the  existing  program  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  and  to  implement  vital 
summer  activities  of  the  corps.  Often 
called  "the  best  bargain  in  the  Federal 
education  program."  the  Teachers  Corps 
encourages  and  enables  experienced  and 
young  teacher  interns  to  teach  culturally 
deprived  children  In  poor  urban  and 
rural  areas.  It  has  won  impressive  sup- 
port of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  other  educational  groups  and 
leaders,  and  I  regret  this  excellent  pro- 
gram has  not  had  full  support  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  claims  being 
made  on  our  budget,  from  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  not  obscure  the  truth  in 
the  observation  that  sound  education  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Nation.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  demands  elsewhere,  we  are 
being  shortsighted  by  failing  to  give  edu- 
cation full  support.  I  believe  that,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  our  great- 
ness depends  on  it. 
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THE  CSO  STORY :  COMMITMENT  TO 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  pay  homage 
today  to  an  organization  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  admiration  and  praise. 
I  speak  of  the  Community  Service  Or- 
ganization, a  gia&sroots  civic  action  or- 
ganization whose  members  are  motivated 
by  a  faith  that  the  people  can  work  out 
their  own  destinies,  and  that  the  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  of  democratic 
citizenship  are  defended  and  developed 
more  by  what  we  do  on  the  community 
level  and  within  the  neighborhood  than 
by  what  we  say.  As  stated  in  "The  Los 
Angeles  CSO  Story:  American  Democ- 
racy Is  Not  a  Fake."  an  article  published 
by  the  organization ; 

CSO  is  not  a  political  movement,  nor  Is 
It  a  relief  agency.  It  is  a  clvlc-actlon  group, 
dedicated  to  lielplng  people  to  help  them- 
selves ...  It  Is,  in  short,  a  modern  town 
hall,  where  people  thrash  out  common  prob- 
lems, plan  socially  useful  actions,  and  carry 
them  out. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  to  say  that  I 
have  many  fine  friends  who  are  members 
of  the  CSO.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Congressman  Edward 
RoYBAL,  was  among  its  founding  mem- 
bers, and  to  this  day  is  listed  as  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  group.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  CSO  continues  to  grow, 
and  with  it  grows  also  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  the  great 
Southwest,  the  area  where  this  organiza- 
tion is  centered. 

Most  present  here  today  will  remem- 
ber the  infamous  "Zoot-suit"  riots  which 
erupted  in  Los  Angeles  during  World 
War  II.  Emotions  flared  into  violence, 
and  pent-up  frustrations  on  both  sides 
were  vented.  But  out  of  this  tragic  in- 
cident, there  came  a  formal  recognition 
that  what  had  taken  place  was  a  con- 
frontation between  Americans — not  a 
confrontation  between  Americans  and 
Mexicans.  During  that  period,  a  protest 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico  demand- 
ing that  Mexicans  within  this  country 
be  treated  as  equals  and  accorded  all  the 
respect  extended  to  other  citizens,  was 
answered  with  a  curt  reply  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  assure  that  all 
Americans  would  indeed  be  protected, 
but  that  this  Government  would  remind 
the  Mexican  Government  that  what  had 
taken  place,  tragic  as  it  had  been,  was 
an  American  affair  and,  consequently, 
subject  to  an  American  solution. 

This  incident,  although  significant,  was 
but  one  among  many  which  strengthened 
the  communitywide  efforts  to  lift  up  our 
American  citizens  who  had  been  rel- 
egated to  second-class  status,  left  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  America's  progress, 
and  in  many  cases  locked  out  of  the 


larger  community  activities.  The  barrio 
became  alive  with  new  impetus  from 
groups  such  as  the  Community  Service 
Organization.  Some  Initial  undertakings 
of  the  organization  came  under  heavy 
criticism  and  well-entrenched  apathy 
and  defeatism  were  formidable  foes.  But 
the  problems  were  attacked  from  within 
and  outside  the  barrio,  for  the  door  was 
to  be  opened  from  both  sides.  This  basic 
belief  has  taken  root  within  the  CSO.  and 
its  success  is  a  testament  to  its  approach 
to  community  problems. 

Long  before  the  faltering  war  on 
poverty  entered  the  current  scene,  there 
were  battles  being  waged  by  the  CSO  on 
poverty  and  its  attendant  evils.  As  far 
back  as  1947,  this  small  but  dedicated 
g-oup  of  spirited  citizens  was  awakening 
the  hope  of  great  numbers  of  people  to 
the  dream  of  America.  The  path  was 
arduous  and  the  frustrations  many,  but 
the  idea  received  nourishment  from  a 
people  who  had  long  been  neglected  and. 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  rejected  by  the 
majority  group  within  the  society. 

Through  numerous  committees  such  as 
the  one  on  voter  education,  a  tradition- 
ally silent  people  began  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  unified  voice.  The 
idea  that  the  political  key  would  open 
the  lock  to  many  other  doors  became  the 
prime  motivating  force,  and,  I  might  add, 
they  were  essentially  correct  in  their  as- 
sumption. As  the  list  of  voters  with 
Spanish  surnames  gradually  increased, 
the  public  authorities  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  and  to  move  ahead  with  pro- 
grams to  assist  these  people. 

We  know  that  this  forward  thrust  has 
not  subsided,  much  less,  ended,  but  that 
it  continues  to  this  day.  And  it  will  not 
be  restrained.  For  we  know  also,  that 
whenever  and  wherever  Injustices 
at)ound  in  this  or  any  society  then  the 
ideas  which  have  motivated  this  par- 
ticular civic  organization  will  motivate 
other  such  groups  of  a  like  nature  and 
purpose. 

True,  the  dynamic  mobilization  phase 
of  the  CSO  is  past,  but  a  whole  new  spec- 
trum of  activity  awaits  those  of  us  who 
would  seek  to  continue  our  commitment 
to  public  advancement.  The  Los  Ange- 
les chapter  of  the  Community  Service 
Organization  is  presently  extending  into 
new  areas  centered  around  mutual-aid 
programs.  The  progress  which  they  are 
forging  should  be  enviable  to  any  civic 
improvement  group  in  this  Nation.  The 
future  appears  even  more  hopeful  for,  as 
we  well  know,  commitment  to  progress 
is  an  open-ended  proposition.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  good  we  can  accomplish 
together.  If  we  will  but  pledge  ourselves 
to  constructive  rather  than  to  destruc- 
tive ends. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  these 
few  humble  remarks  In  tribute  to  an 
organization  which.  I  am  proud  to 
say,  is  centered  in  my  home  State  of 
California  and  found  its  birth  and  impe- 
tus in  and  around  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Los  Angeles  County.  I,  for  one, 
am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  promise  of 
the  Community  Service  Organization  Is 
relevant  not  only  to  that  group  which  it 
primarily  serves,  but  to  all  of  us — for  the 
promise  it  offers  is  hope,  fulfillment,  and 
community  pride. 


LOS  ANGELES  BASIN  IS  HAZARDOUS 
FIRE  AREA 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  because  of  cei-tain  unusual  geo- 
graphical features  and  meteorological 
conditions,  the  Los  Angeles  "basin"  area 
has  always  been  a  hazardous  setting  for 
fii-es.  The  physical  situation  in  the  basin 
presents  a  challenge  that  is  perhaps 
unique  in  the  world.  Hot,  drying  winds, 
known  as  Santa  Ana  winds,  come  in  from 
the  desert  each  year,  bringing  with  them 
the  danger  of  fire.  In  recent  years,  tele- 
vision viewers  across  the  Nation  have 
seen  some  of  the  devastation  caused  by 
these  fires  in  the  Bel  Air  and  Brentwood 
sections  of  the  city.  The  problem  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  housing  developments  out  into 
the  basin.  Fortunately,  the  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have  de- 
veloped an  outstanding  partnership  of 
cooperation  to  face  this  common  prob- 
lem. However,  more  needs  to  be  done 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  should  have  to  face  the  threat  of 
fires  year  after  year,  without  hope  of 
being  able  to  eliminate  or  at  least  con- 
trol this  tragic  menace.  We  must  tap 
new  knowledge,  new  technology,  new  ap- 
proaches, if  we  are  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  threat  to  life  and  property  posed 
by  unwanted  fires. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message,  to 
protect  the  American  consumer,  pointed 
out  that  some  12,000  lives  and  more  than 
$1.75  billion  in  property  damages  were 
lost  to  fires  in  this  coimtry  in  1965.  The 
President  called  for  a  major  national 
effort  to  reduce  our  shameful  loss  of  life 
and  property  resulting  from  fires. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  H.R.  7270, 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 
to  provide  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  re- 
search, education,  and  action  which  will 
help  turn  down  the  rising  trend  in  flre 
deaths  and  property  losses. 

The  proposed  program  is  a  sound  and 
reasonable  approach  to  this  national 
problem.  I  make  that  statement  because 
the  program  would  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives through  support  and  expansion 
of  existing  public  and  private  programs. 
wherever  possible.  There  are  many 
groups  that  have  been  Involved  in  fire 
research  and  safety  activities  for  years. 
but  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  the  death 
rate  curves  and  the  property  loss  curves 
have  continued  to  rise.  Obviously,  the 
work  of  these  important  institutions 
needs  to  be  supported  and  augmented. 

The  program  outlined  in  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  include,  first,  in- 
vestigation of  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  fires  and  research  on  the  cau.ses  of 
fires;  second,  education  of  the  public  on 
fire  hazards  and  safety  techniques,  and 
training  of  firemen  on  the  latest  methods 
for  fighting  fires;  third.  Information 
services  to  disseminate  the  latest  knowl- 
edge on  all  aspects  of  flre  safety;  and 
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fourth,  demonstration  projects  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  new  ways  to  prevent 
and  control  fires.  Grants  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  program  could  be 
made  to  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  represents  a  prac- 
tical first  step  toward  meeting  a  threat 
that  exists  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
wherever  people  live.  The  threat  be- 
comes more  severe  as  Americans  tend  to 
live  closer  and  closer  together  in  densely 
populated  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  examine  this 
proposal  thoughtfully,  and  I  invite  sup- 
port for  this  bill  from  everyone. 


"DOWN     WITH     MAJORITY     RULE" 
SAYS  THE  WASHINGTON   POST 
Mr.    BRASCO.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Waggonner]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Member  who  might 
have  missed  the  comic  section  the  Wash- 
ington  Post   calls   its   editorial   page,   I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
lead   editorial   they   ran   this   morning, 
titled  "Assault  on  the  Constitution." 

The  Post  is  "shocked"  to  learn  that  a 
majority  of  the  States  are  planning  a 
"sneak  attack,"  a  "back-door  assault" 
on  the  Constitution  by  following  its  pro- 
visions. The  specter  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  petitioning  the  Congress,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
Post  frothing.  Their  trauma  is,  of 
course,  understandable  only  in  the  con- 
text of  their  gloriously  inconsistent  phi- 
losophy. The  idea  of  anyone  following 
the  precepts  and  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  Gorgonian  to  the  Post. 

Why,  if  such  a  thing  caught  on,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it.  The  next  thing 
you  knew,  people  would  be  demanding 
their  rights,  too,  and  how  could  we  build 
a  wonderful  and  great  federalist  society 
if  the  States  and  people  do  not  willingly 
submit  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent?  Un- 
less such  ridiculousness  as  this  is  stopped 
at  once,  that  old,  wornout  document 
might  even  regain  some  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  then  where  would  we  be? 

And  so  the  Post  cries,  "Down  with  the 
majority."  To  them,  a  majority  of  the 
States  expressing  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  sends  a  chill  down  their 
spineless  spine. 

Conveniently,  the  Post  overlooks  that 
it  has  taken  in  the  past,  every  possible 
side  of  the  majority  rule  question. 
Whenever  a  minority  prevents  cloture 
in  the  Senate,  the  Post  cries,  "Down 
with  minority  rule."  Who  knows  about 
tomorrow? 

The  record  of  the  Post  is  undeviating. 
They  are  consistently  inconsistent. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Assault  on  the  Constitt'tion 
News  that  32  states  are  demanding  a  con- 
stitutional convention  comes  as  a  shock  be- 
cause the  movement  has  been  pushed  quiet- 


ly. Apparently  its  sponsors  fear  that  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  trying  to  do  will  be 
fatal  to  their  cause.  In  any  event,  they  have 
chosen  a  back-door  method  of  seeking 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  aiter  the 
front  door  has  been  closed  to  them.  In  ef- 
fect, it  is  a  sneak  attack  which,  if  sxiccessful, 
would  expose  the  whole  Constitution  to  peril. 
The  founding  fathers  did  provide  that  "on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of  the  several  states"  Congress  "shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments" 
to  the  Constitution.  But  this  clumsy  method 
has  never  been  used.  All  25  of  the  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  by  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  states.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
At  no  time  has  Congress  or  the  country  l)een 
Willing  to  open  the  basic  structure  of  our 
Government  and  the  charter  of  our  liberties 
to  the  unpredictable  whims  of  a  new  conven- 
tion. 

The  sponsc^  of  the  current  movement 
seem  to  be  aware  of  this  hostility  toward  a 
wide-open  convention.  So  they  are  petition- 
ing Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  adopting  an  amendment 
which  they  have  already  proposed.  It  is  the 
substance  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  per- 
mit the  states  to  apportion  one  house  of  their 
legislatures  on  "factors  other  than  popula- 
tion" so  as  to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
so-called  one-man-one-vote  ruling.  But  the 
Senate  has  already  rejected  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dirlcsen  for  the  same 
purpose.  What  the  32  states  are  trying  to  do, 
therefore,  is  to  usurp  the  congressional 
function  of  proposing  specific  amendments. 
Because  of  this  and  other  defects  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  32  states,  the  movement  may  well  fail 
even  if  two  more  states  (making  a  two-thirds 
majority)  Join  this  risky  parade.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  that  Congress  must 
call  a  convention,  on  application  of  two 
thirds  of  the  states,  to  propose  a  specific 
amendment.  Congress  might  well  reject  the 
request  of  the  states  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  trying  to  take  over  the  congressional 
function  of  offering  specific  amendments. 

Congress  could  raise  various  other  legiti- 
mate objections  to  the  venture  and  as  a  last 
resort  it  could  simply  fall  to  pass  legisla- 
tion for  the  selection  of  convention  dele- 
g.ates.  But  no  such  emergency  device  should 
be  necessary.  Every  state  legislature  that 
has  not  been  sucked  into  this  dangerous  ven- 
ture should  be  alerted  to  what  is  happening. 
It  is  difBcult  to  believe  that  well-informed 
legislators  will  risk  such  hazards  to  our  con- 
stitutional underpliuiings  if  they  know  what 
they  are  doing.  This  back-door  assault  on 
the  Constitution  should  be  stopped. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  this  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish  itself  is  in 
consumer  protection.  I  say  that  because 
it  will  cost  little  or  no  money.  We  hear 
much  these  days  about  the  need  to  save 
money  to  meet  our  commitments  abroad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  make  a  great  record 
in  the  current  Congress  without  spend- 
ing a  dime — by  enacting  the  regulations 
that  are  needed  to  protect  the  American 
consumer.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons 


why  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about  the  Presi- 
dents  proposals  on  consumer  protection. 
I  look  forward  to  their  being  given  care- 
ful attention,  by  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  party.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  be  of  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  without  being  cavalier  about 
the  challenges  overseas.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  consumer  proposals  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  enactment  in  this 
session  of  many  of  them. 

Perhaps  no  proposal  has  more  to  rec- 
ommend   it   than    the   truth-in-lending 
measure.    Can  Republican  or  Democrat 
be  opposed  to  honesty?     Yet.  that  is  all 
this  proposal  calls  for.     It  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  representing  credit 
charges  speciously,  in  a  manner  designed 
to  conceal  their  real  magnitude.    It  is  de- 
signed to  help  every  consumer,  but  par- 
ticularly those  who  lack  the  sophistica- 
tion to  know  the  implications  of  con- 
cealed credit  costs.     I  might  add  that 
there  are  few  of  us  who  can  grapple  with 
all  manner  of  credit  presentation.  I  have 
personally  received  credit  proposals  that 
would.  I  think,  challenge  an  Einstein's 
efforts  to  determine  real  cost.    I  do  not 
know  of  a  good  argument  against  this 
bill.    I  know  of  only  excuses.    I  can  think 
of  no  better  demonstration  of  the  good 
intentions  of  this  Congress  than  to  enact 
the  truth-in-lending  measure  promptly. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  go  point-for- 
point  through  the  President's  consumer 
program,  exciting  though  it  is.     But  I 
say  to  myself,  how  can  any  Member  of 
Congress  dedicated  to  the  public  interest 
be  against  regulations  designed  to  assure 
honesty — not  only  in  lending  but  in  such 
areas  as  interstate  land  sales,  the  admin- 
istration of  pension  and  welfare  fimds. 
and  the  operation  of  mutual  funds?    We 
do  not  need  laws  against  stealing  in  the 
old-fashioned  sense,  because  those  have 
always  been  on  our  books  in  response  to 
eternal  needs.    But  now  we  have  new 
needs — and   we   must   respond   in   new- 
fashion.    Interstate    land    sales,    large 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  mutual  funds, 
all  these  are  new  phenomena  in  our  afflu- 
ent society.     Because  they  are  new,  there 
are  loopholes  through  which  unscrupu- 
lous operators  can  fimction  to  make  un- 
merited and  often  dishonest  profits. 

The  law  has  not  yet  caught  up  to  the 
existence  of  these  phenomena  and,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  the 
leap.  A  generation  or  two  ago.  it  made 
no  difference  if  there  were  no  laws  to  pro- 
tect investors  in  mutual  funds  because 
the  practice  of  mutual  funding,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  did  not  exist.  Now  it 
exists  and  we  must  surround  it  with  the 
same  safeguards  that  houses  have  for 
protection  against  burglary  and  banks 
have  for  protection  against  embezzle- 
ment. I  recommend  acceptance  of  the 
President's  proposals  on  these  matters. 

In  similar  fashion,  we  must  now  catch 
up  in  areas  of  pubhc  health.  l  will  sup- 
port the  President  in  the  effort  to  apply 
appropriate  standards  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  medical  devices,  to  the  practices 
of  our  clinical  laboratories,  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  any  longer,  to  accommodate 
those  who  would  be  dishonest  or  slovenly 
in  their  deahngs  with  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  proposals 
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the  President  makes  to  Insure  the  relia- 
bility of  our  electric  power  and  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  our  gas-pipeline  net- 
work. The  average  citizen  is  unable  to 
cope  with  these  matters  on  his  own.  He 
is  powerless  to  enforce  on  those  who 
transmit  natural  gas,  a  system  of  stand- 
ards that  will  free  him  from  the  fear  of 
explosion  and.  in  some  cases,  asphyxia- 
tion. He  is  powerless  to  make  the  elec- 
tric utilities  employ  equipment  and 
methods  that  will  prevent  interruptions 
of  power.  The  marketplace  is  impotent 
to  impose  these  standards,  but  still  they 
are  very  necessary.  Only  government 
can  do  it  and  I  recommend  that  we  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  President's 
plans. 

We  can  act  in  this  se.ssion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
We  can  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  our 
constituents,  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  government.  We  can  do  it  by  enact- 
ing protective  legislation  for  consumers. 
I  believe  Congress,  should  focus  its  atten- 
tion on  this  area,  where  so  much  atten- 
tion is  so  badly  needed. 


ANNIVERSARY     OF     GREEK     INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

Mr,  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  observance  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  March  25 
marks  the  146th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  land  universally  ac- 
claimed as  the  cradle  of  philosophy, 
of  rhetoric,  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of 
great  theories  concerning  mankind,  and 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  on 
March  25,  1821,  a  little  band  of  dedi- 
cated, freedom-loving  Greek  patriots 
unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Ottoman  rule.  Their  zeal 
and  the  justice  of  their  cause  stirred 
the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  earth.  Among  those 
who  flocked  to  their  standard  were 
Americans,  who  themselves  had  enjoyed 
Independence  for  only  a  short  time. 
Many  U.S.  citizens  journeyed  to  Greece 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  valiant  Greek 
imtrlots.  Many  American  communities 
donated  aid  to  the  Greek  cause.  In  1822, 
in  a  message  to  Congress.  President 
James  Monroe  summarized  the  Amer- 
ican attitude  toward  the  Greek  war 
for  Independence: 

Genius  and  delicacy  In  the  arts,  daring  and 
heroism  In  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natural 
therefore  that  their  (the  Greeks" I  contest 
should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  Greek  cause  ultimately  prevailed, 
and  their  victory  was  formally  recog- 
nized in  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople — 
July  1832 — when  the  Turks  renounced 
all  claims  of  rule  over  the  Greek  land. 


Thus,  after  a  long  and  difficult  fight 
the  independent  Greek  state  arose  and 
assumed  its  rightful  place  once  again  in 
the  assemblage  of  sovereign  nations. 
Aided  by  the  genius  and  determination 
of  tlie  Greek  people,  the  nation  was  able 
to  progress  toward  strength  and  full 
maturity. 

Yet,  following  World  War  n  Greek 
Independence  was  mortally  threatened. 
Not  only  had  the  war's  devastation 
brought  economic  chaos,  but  Communist- 
led  guerrillas  hindered  attempts  at  uni- 
fication and  reconstruction.  Moreover, 
in  1947,  the  British,  who  had  extended 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  in 
the  early  postwar  years,  announced  that 
their  own  financial  crisis  would  force 
them  to  discontinue  their  aid.  Greece 
petitioned  the  United  States  for  help, 
and  on  March  12,  1947.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  went  before  the  Congress  for 
the  authority  to  extend  $400  million  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  be- 
leaguered nations  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Tlie  President  regarded  the  situation  as 
a  national  emergency  and  declared  that 
"the  foreign  policy  and  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States"  were  di- 
rectly involved  in  Greece.  The  Congress 
honored  the  President's  request.  Addi- 
tional grants  and  loans  followed,  and 
technical  experts  were  sent  to  help  re- 
build the  country.  This  aid.  plus  the 
decisive  factor  of  Greek  innovative  abil- 
ity, resilience,  and  perseverance,  enabled 
Greece  to  defeat  the  Communist  threat 
and  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  economic 
recovery.  In  the  two  decades  since 
proclamation  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 
Greece  has  realized  outstanding  eco- 
nomic development  and  progress. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence  Day.  we 
here  in  America  are  proud  to  recall  an 
outstanding  instance  in  the  postwar  era 
when  we  were  able  to  help  the  Greek 
people  maintain  their  self-goverriment. 
At  the  same  time,  this  great  day  stirs  us 
to  recall  the  enormous  debt  that  we  owe 
the  Greek  civilization  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  mankind.  On  this  happy  occa- 
sion, let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
Greek  ideal  of  democracy  and  freedom 
and  pray  that  all  men  everywhere  may 
soon  attain  individual  liberty  and  that 
all  nations  may  be  blessed  with  inde- 
pendence. Again.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  warmest  wishes  to  our  Greek  friends 
in  my  own  19th  District  of  New  York, 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  all 
over  the  world. 


MUST  NOT  FAIL  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  the  city  of  Met- 
ropolitan Nashville,  Davidson  County, 
Term.,  was  privileged  to  host  President 
and  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson. 


The  occasion  was  March  15.  1967.  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson.  Appropriate 
ceremonies  were  held  at  President  Jack- 
son's home,  the  Hermitage,  that  morn- 
ing at  which  time  the  President  and  First 
Lady  spoke  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment issued  a  special  stamp  in  its  "prom- 
inent American"  series  honoring  Old 
Hickory. 

During  his  visit  to  Nashville,  President 
Johnson  gave  a  major  address  on  the  ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy  before  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  in  which  he 
very  succinctly  outlined  again  our  goals 
and  aspirations  for  peace  and  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  text  of  the  President' s 
remarks  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
L.B.J.  Text  to  Legislators:   Must  Not  Fail 
IN   Vietnam 

(This  is  the  text  of  the  address  given  by 
President  Johnson  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  at  noon  yesterday:) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It  Is  always  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Tennessee. 

For  a  Texan,  it  is  like  a  homecoming. 
Much  of  the  courage  and  hard  work  that 
went  into  the  building  of  the  Southwest 
came  from  the  hills  and  fields  of  Tennessee. 
It  strengthened  the  sinews  of  thousands  of 
men — at  the  Alamo,  at  San  Jacinto,  and  In 
the  homes  of  a  pioneer  people. 

WOBLD    CHANGES 

This  morning  I  visited  the  Hermitage,  the 
historic  home  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Two 
centuries  have  passed  since  that  most  Amer- 
ican of  Americans  was  born.  The  world 
has  changed  much  since  his  day.  But  the 
qualities  which  sustain  men  and  nations 
In  positions  of  leadership  have  not  changed. 

In  our  time  as  In  Jackson's,  freedom  has 
Us  price. 

In  our  time  as  in  his,  history  conspires 
to  test  the  American  will. 

In  our  times  as  in  his.  courage,  vision, 
and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  will  sustain 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  making 
Its  Imprint  on  history  In  the  fierce  hills 
and  sweltering  junglea  jf  Vietnam.  I  think 
most  of  our  citizens  have — after  a  very 
penetrating  debate  which  la  our  democratic 
heritage — reached  a  common  understand- 
ing on  the  meaning  and  objectives  of  that 
struggle. 

Before  I  discuss  the  specific  questions  that 
remain  at  Issue,  let  me  review  the  points 
of  widespread  agreement. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  forced  to  choose 
and  forced  to  make  major  commitments  In 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  and  retreat — 

TTie  evacuation  of  more  than  25,000  of 
our  troops. 

The  collapse  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  the  face  of  subversion  and  external 
assault. 

Andrew  Jackson  would  never  have  been 
surprised  at  our  choice. 

We  chose  a  course  In  keeping  with  our 
tradition,  with  the  foreign  policy  of  three 
administrations,  with  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress,  with  our  solemn  obligations  un- 
der the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty,  and  with 
the  Interests  of  sixteen  million  South  Viet- 
namese who  had  no  wish  to  live  under 
Communist  domination. 

OPPOSITION   rises 

As  our  commitment  In  Vietnam  required 
more  men  and  equipment,  some  voices  were 
raised  In  opposition.  The  administration 
was  urged  to  disengage,  to  find  an  excuse  to 
abandon  the  effort. 

These  cries  came  despite  growing  evidence 
that  the  defense  of  Vietnam  held  the  key  to 
the   political   and   economic   future   of  free 
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Asia.  The  stakes  of  the  struggle  grew  cor- 
respondingly. 

It  became  clear  that  If  we  were  prepared 
to  stay  the  course  In  Vletnfim.  we  could  help 
to  lay  the  cornerstone  for  a  diverse  and  Inde- 
pendent Asia,  full  of  promise  and  resolute 
in  the  cause  of  peaceful  economic  develop- 
ment for  her  long-suffering  peoples. 

But  if  we  faltered,  the  forces  of  chaos 
would  scent  victory  and  decades  of  strife 
and  aggression  would  stretch  endlessly  be- 
fore us. 

IN     TO     STAY 

■Hie  Choice  was  clear.  We  would  stay  the 
course.     And  we  shall  stay  the  course. 

I  think  most  Americans  support  this  fun- 
damental decision.  Most  of  us  remember 
the  fearful  cost  of  ignoring  aggression.  Most 
of  us  have  cast  aside  the  Illusion  that  we  can 
live  in  an  affluent  fortress  while  the  world 
slides  into  chaos. 

I  think  we  have  all  reached  broad  agree- 
ment on  OUT  basic  objectives  in  Vietnam. 

First,  an  honorable  peace,  that  will  leave 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  free  to  fashion 
their  own  political  and  economic  institutions 
without  fear  of  terror  or  intimidation  from 
the  North. 

Second,  a  Southeast  Asia  in  which  all 
countries— Including  a  peaceful  North  Viet- 
nam—apply their  scarce  resources  to  the  real 
problems  of  their  people:  combating  hunger 
Ignorance,  and  disease.  ' 


PEACE     PREFERRED 

I  have  said  many  times  that  nothing  would 
give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  invest  our 
own  resources  In  the  constructive  works  of 
peace  rather  than  the  futile  destruction  of 
war. 

Third,  a  concrete  demonstration  that  ag- 
gression across  International  frontiers  and 
demarcation  lines  Is  no  longer  an  acceptable 
means  of  political  change. 

There  is  also  a  general  agreement  among 
Americans  on  the  things  we  do  not  want  In 
Vietnam. 

We  do  not  w.ant  permanent  basee  We 
will  begin  withdrawal  of  our  troops  on  a  rea- 
sonable schedule  whenever  reciprocal  conces- 
sions are  forthcoming  from  our  adversary 

We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  our  pollUcal  be- 
liefs upon  South  Vietnam.  Our  republic 
rests  upon  a  brisk  commerce  in  Ideas.  We 
will  be  happy  to  see  free  competition  in  the 
Intellectual  marketplace  whenever  North 
Vietnam  is  willing  to  shift  the  conflict  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  ballot  box. 

Those  are  the  broad  principles  on  which 
most  Americans  agree. 

ANSWERS 

On  a  less  general  level,  however,  the  events 
and  frustrations  of  these  past  few  difficult 
weeks  have  Inspired  a  number  of  questions 
about  our  Vietnam  policy  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  of  our  citizens.  Today  in 
this  historical  chamber  I  want  to  deal  with 
some  of  those  questions  that  figure  most 
prominently  In  the  press  and  the  many 
letters  which  reach  a  president's  desk. 

Many  Americans  are  confused  by  the  bar- 
rage of  Information  about  military  engage- 
ments. They  long  for  the  capsule  "summary 
which  has  kept  tabs  on  previous  wars,  a  line 
on  the  map  dividing  friend  from  foe 

Precisely  what,  they  ask,  is  our  militjiry 
situation,  and  what  are  the  prospects  of  vic- 
tory? 

The  first  answer  is  that  Vietnam  is  aggres- 
sion in  a  new  guise,  as  far  removed  from 
trench  warfare  as  the  rifle  from  the  longbow. 
This  is  a  war  of  infiltration,  of  subversion, 
of  ambush.  Pitched  battles  are  rare,  and 
even  more  rarely  decisive. 

COURSE    REVERSED 

Today,  more  than  1  million  men  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  its  six  allies  are 
engaged  In  the  order  of  battle. 

Despite  continuing  Increases  In  North  Viet- 
nam infiltration,  this  strengthening  of  Allied 


Forces  in  1966  was  instrumental  in  reversing 
the  whole  course  of  the  war : 

We  estimate  that  55.000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  were  killed  In  1966.  compared 
with  35.000  the  previous  year.  Many  more 
were  wounded,  and  more  than  20.000  de- 
fected. 

By  contiast.  9.500  South  Vietnamese,  more 
than  5.000  Americans,  and  600  from  other 
Allied  Forces  were  killed  in  action. 

The  Vietnamese  army  achieved  a  1966  aver- 
age of  two  weapons  captured  from  the  Viet 
Cong  to  every  one  lost,  a  dramatic  turn 
around  from  the  previous  two  years. 

.MUed  forces  have  made  several  successful 
sweeps  through  territories  that  were  formerly 
considered  Viet  Cong  sanctuaries  only  a  short 
time  ago.  These  operations  not  only  cost 
the  enemy  large  numbers  of  his  men  and 
weapons,  but  are  very  damaging  to  his 
morale. 

What  does  this  mean? 

Will  the  North  Vietnamese  change  tactics' 
Will  there  be  less  infiltration  of  main  units 
and  more  guerrilla  warfare? 

The  actual  truth  is  we  don't  know. 
Wiiat  we  do  know  is  that  General  West- 
moreland's strategy  has  produced  results, 
that  our  military  position  has  substantially 
improved,  and  that  our  military  success  has 
permitted  the  groundwork  to  be  laid  for  a 
pacification  program  which  is  the  long-run 
key  to  an  independent  South  Vietnam. 

Since  February  1965.  our  militarv  opera- 
tions have  included  selective  borribing  of 
mihtary  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  Our  pur- 
poses are  three: 

To  b.ick  our  fighting  men  by  denying  the 
enemy  a  sanctuary: 

To  exact  a  penalty  against  North  Vietnam 
for  her  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962; 

To  limit  the  flow,  or  substantially  increase 
the  cost  of  infiltration  of  men  and  materiel 
from  North  Vietnam. 

All  Intelligence  confirms  that  we  have  been 
successful. 

POLICY    QUESTIONED 

Yet.  some  of  our  people  object  strongly  to 
this  aspect  of  our  policy.  Must  we  bomb"' 
many  people  ask.  Does  it  do  any  military 
good?  Is  it  consistent  with  America's  limited 
objectives?  Is  it  an  inhuman  act  that's 
aimed  at  civilians? 

On  the  question  of  military  utility,  I  can 
only  report  the  firm  belief  of  the  secretarv 
of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  General  Westmore- 
land and  the  commanders  in  the  field  and  all 
the  advice  available  to  the  commander  in 
chief  that  the  bombing  is  causing  serious 
disruption  and  added  expense  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltration  effort. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  half  a  million 
people  are  kept  busy  Just  repairing  bomb 
damage  to  bridges,  roads,  railroads,  and 
other  strategic  facilities,  and  in  air  and 
co.ostal  defense. 

I  also  want  to  say  categorically  that  it  is 
not  the  position  of  the  American  government 
that  the  bombing  will  be  decisive  In  getting 
Hanoi  to  abandon  aggression.  It  has  how- 
ever, created  very  serious  problems  for  them 
The  best  indication  of  how  substantial  Is 
the  fact  that  they  are  working  so  hard  every 
day  with  all  fronts  throughout  the  world  to 
get  us  to  stop. 

BOMBING  LOGICAL 

The  bombing  is  entirely  consistent  with 
our  limited  objectives  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  strength  of  Communist  main-force  units 
in  the  south  is  clearly  based  on  infiltration 
from  the  north.  It  is  simply  unfair  to  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines — and  Viet- 
nam soldiers — to  ask  them  to  face  increased 
enemy  personnel  and  fire  f>ower  without 
making  an  effort  to  reduce  that  infiltration. 

As  for  bombing  civilians.  I  would  simply 
say  that  we  are  making  an  effort  unprece- 
dented In  the  history  of  warfare  to  be  sure 


that  we  do  not.  It  is  our  policy  to  bomb 
military  targets  only. 

We  have  never  deliberately  bombed  cities 
nor  attacked  any  target  with  the  purpose  of 
infilcting  civilian  casualties. 

We  hasten  to  add.  however,  recognize,  and 
regret,  that  some  people  Iving  and  working  in 
the  vicinity  of  military  targets  have  suffered 

We  also  are  all  too  aware  that  men  and 
machines  are  not  infallible,  and  that  seme 
mistakes  do  occur- 
But  our  record  on  this  account,  is  in  my 
opinion  highly  defensible. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  record  of  the 
other  side 

Any  civilian  casualties  that  result  from  ctir 
operations  are  Inadvertent,  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  calculated  Viet  Cong  policy  of  sys- 
tematic terror. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  Vietnamese 
civilians  have  been  killed,  tortured  and  kid- 
napped by  the  Viet  Cong.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  deliberate  nature  of  the  Viet  Cong 
program.  One  need  only  note  the  frequency 
with  which  Viet  Cong  victims  are  village 
leaders,  teachers,  health  workers  and  others 
trying  to  carry  out  constructive  programs  for 
these  people. 

WEARY-  OF  CRITICS 

"yet  the  deeds  of  the  Viet  Cong  go  largelv 
unnoted  in  the  public  debate.  It  is  this 
moral  double  bookkeeping  which  makes  us 
sometimes  very  weary  of  some  of  our  critics 

But  there  is  anotl.er  question:  Why  dont 
we  stop  bombing  to  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  begin  negotiations? 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  We  stopped 
lor  5  days  and  29  hours  in  May  1965.  Repre- 
sentatives of  Hanoi  simply  returned  our  mes- 
s.tge  111  a  plain  envelope. 

We  stopped  bombing  for  36  days  and  15 
hours  in  December  1965  and  January  1966 
And  Hanoi  only  replied.  'A  political  "settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  problem  can  be  en- 
visaged only  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  the  four  point  stand 
of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  has  proved  this  by  actual 
deeds,  has  stopped  unconditiorLally  "and  for 
good  its  air  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam." 

And  only  last  month  we  stopped  bombing 
for  5  days  and  18  hours,  after  many  prior 
weeks  in  which  we  had  communicated  to 
them  several  possible  routes  to  peace,  any  one 
of  which  America  was  prepared  to  take 
Their  response,  as  delivered  to  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  was  this  The  United  States  'mu-st 
put  an  end  to  their  aggression  In  Vietnam, 
end  unconditionally  and  definitely  the  bomb- 
ing and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  V'ietnam.  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  all  American  and  satel- 
lite troops,  recognize  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Front  for  Liberation,  and  let  the  Viet- 
namese people  settle  themselves  their  own 
affairs," 

That  is  where  we  stand  today. 

INTENTIONS    SNUBBED 

They  have  three  limes  rejected  a  bombing 
pause  as  a  means  to  open  the  way  to  ending 
the  war  and  going  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  tragedy  of  South  Vietnam  is  not  lim- 
ited to  casualty  lists. 

There  is  much  tragedy  in  the  story  of  a 
nation  at  war  for  nearly  a  generation.  It  Is 
the  story  of  economic  stagnation  It  Is  the 
story  of  a  generation  of  young  men — the 
flower  of  the  labor  force — pressed  into  mili- 
tary service  by  one  side  or  the  other 

No  one  denies  that  the  survival  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  heavily  dependent  upon  early 
economic  progress. 

My  most  recent  and  hopeful  report  of 
progress  in  this  area  came  from  an  old  friend 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — David 
Lllienthal.  who  recently  went  as  my  repre- 
sentative to  Vietnam  to  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese  on    economic   planning. 
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He  reported— with  some  surprise,  I  might 
add— that  he  discovered  an  extraordinary  air 
of  confidence  among  farmers,  village  leaders, 
trade  unionists,  and  industxlallstB.  He  con- 
cluded that  their  economic  behavior  suggests 
•'that  they  think  they  know  how  this  all  Is 
going  to  come  out." 

Mr.  LUlenthal  aliso  said  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  among  the  hardest-working 
people  he  had  seen  In  developing  countries 
around  the  world,  that  "to  have  been 
through  20  years  of  war  and  still  have  this 
amount  of  Vlp'  almost  ensures  their  long- 
term  economic  development." 

Mr.  Lillenthal  will  be  going  with  me  to 
Gu.im  and  he  will  talk  about  his  plans  for 
tho  are.i. 

Our  AID  programs  are  .ilso  supporting  the 
drive  toward  a  sound  economy. 

But  none  of  these  economic  accompllsh- 
menU  will  be  decisive  In  Itself.  And  no 
economic  achievement  can  substitute  for  a 
strong  and  free  political  structure. 

We  cannot  build  such  a  structure  because 
only  the  Vietnamese  can  do  that. 

BUILD    FOR    PEACE 

And,  I  think,  they  are  building  It.  As  I 
am  talking  to  you  here,  a  freely  elected  con- 
Btltuent  assembly  In  Saigon  Is  wrestling  with 
the  last  details  of  a  new  constitution,  one 
which  will  bring  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  full  membership  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  war.  they  have  been  build- 
ing for  peace  and  Justice.  That  Is  a  remark- 
able accomplishment  In  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  has 
served  us  with  such  great  distinction  Is  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  second  distinguished 
tour  of  duty  In  Saigon.  To  replace  him,  I 
am  drafting  as  our  ambassador  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  Mr.  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
able  and  devoted,  full  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence acquired  on  five  continents  over  many 
years. 

As  his  deputy,  I  am  nominating  and  re- 
calling from  Pakistan  Mr.  Eugene  Locke,  our 
young  and  very  vigorous  ambassador  to  Pak- 
istan. 

To  drive  forward  with  a  sense  of  urgency, 
the  work  In  pacification  in  Vietnam,  I  am 
sending  presidential  assistant  Robert  Komer 
to  strengthen  General  Westmoreland  In  the 
Intensive  operations  that  he  will  be  con- 
ducting In  the  months  ahead,  I  am  assign- 
ing to  him  additional  top-flight  military 
personnel— the  best  that  the  country  has 
been  able  to  provide. 

CONJTDENT 

So  you  can  be  confident  that  In  the 
months  ahead  we  shall  have  at  work  In  Sai- 
gon the  ablest,  wisest,  the  most  tenaclotis  and 
the  most  experienced  team  that  the  United 
States  can  mount. 

In  view  of  these  decisions,  and  In  view  of 
the  meetings  that  will  take  place  this  week- 
end, I  thought  it  wise  to  invite  the  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  to  Join  us  In  Guam  for  a  part 
of  our  discussion.  If  It  were  convenient  for 
them. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  Inform  you 
that  they  have  accepted  our  Invitation.  I 
should  like  you  to  know  that  representatives 
of  all  the  countries  that  have  troops  In  Viet- 
nam will  meet  In  Washington  April  20-21  for 
a  general  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point:  the 
peaceful.  Just  world  we  all  seek. 

We  have  Just  lived  through  another  flurry 
of  "rumors  of  peace  feelers."  Our  years  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  have  taught  us 
that  peace  will  not  come  easily. 

The  problem  Is  a  very  simple  one:  It  takes 
two  to  negotiate,  and  Hanoi  has  refused  to 
simply  consider. 

I  don't  believe  that  our  own  position  on 
peace  negotiations  can  be  stated  any  more 
clearly  thaa  I  have  stated  It  In  the  past — or 
than  Secretary  Rusk.  Ambassadcn'  Goldberg. 


and  any  number  of  other  officials  have  stated 
It  In  every  forum  we  could  find.  I  repeat  the 
essentials  now,  lest  there  be  any  doubts. 

United  States  representatives  are  ready  at 
any  time  for  discussions  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  or  any  related  matter,  with  any  gov- 
ernment or  governments,  if  there  Is  any  rea- 
son to  believe  It  will  advance  the  cause  of 
peace. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  more  than  halfway 
and  to  u."^e  any  avenue  possible  to  encourage 
such  discussion. 

We  believe  that  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  .ind  1962  could  serve  as  the  central  ele- 
ments of  a  peaceful  settlement.  These  ac- 
cords provide.  In  essence,  that  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam  should  be  free  from  ex- 
ternal interference,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  would  be  free  and  Indepesident  to  de- 
termine their  positions  on  the  question  of 
reunification. 

We  also  stand  ready  to  advance  toward  a 
reduction  of  hostilities,  without  prior  a?;ree- 
ment.  The  road  to  peace  could  go  from 
deeds  to  dlscu.sslons.  or  It  could  start  with 
discussions  and  go  to  deeds. 

We  are  ready  to  take  either  route  or  to 
move  on  both. 

MUST    KEEP    TRUST 

Reciprocity  must  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  any  reduction  In  hostilities.  The 
United  States  cannot  and  will  not  reduce 
Its  activities  unless  and  until  there  is  some 
reduction  on  the  other  side.  To  follow  any 
other  rulo  would  be  to  violate  the  sacred 
trust  we  undertake  when  we  ask  a  man  to 
risk  his  life  for  his  country. 

We  will  negotiate  a  reduction  of  the  bomb- 
ing whenever  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  ready  and  there  are  almost  Innumer- 
able avenues  of  communication  by  which 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  can  make 
their  readiness  known. 

To  this  d.ite  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
that   readiness. 

Yet.  we  must  and  will  keep  trying. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today.  Secretary  Rusk 
and  our  representatives  throughout  the 
world  are  on  constant  alert.  Hundreds  of 
quiet  diplomatic  conversations  have  been 
held  far  from  the  glare  of  front  page  head- 
lines and  Kleig  lights  and  will  be  held  on 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  peace  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Gov.  Harrlman,  with  25  years  of  experience 
of  troubleshooting  on  the  most  difficult  In- 
ternational problems.  Is  carrying  out  my  In- 
structions that  every  lead,  however  slight  It 
may  first  appear,  from  any  source,  public  or 
private,  shall  be  followed  up. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this:  I  wish  so 
much  It  were  within  my  power  to  assure 
that  all  those  in  Hanoi  could  hear  one 
simple  message — America  Is  committed  to 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  until  an  hon- 
orable peace  can  be  negotiated. 

If  this  one  communication  gets  through 
and  Its  rational  implications  are  drawn,  we 
should  be  at  the  table  tomorrow.  It  would 
be  none  too  soon.  Then  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans— as  brave  as  any  who 
ever  took  the  field  for  their  country— can 
return  to  their  homes.  Then  millions  of 
Vietnamese  can  begin  to  make  a  decent  life 
for  themselves  and  their  I»mllles  without 
fear  of  terrorism  or  war  or  fear  of  commu- 
nist enslavement.  That  is  what  we  are  work- 
ing for.  And  we  must  not — shall  not — will 
not  fall. 

Thank  you. 

Following  the  address  to  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  accompanied  by  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  John 
Gardner,  traveled  to  Columbia,  Term., 
for  the  dedication  of  Columbia  State 
Community  College.  During  the  cere- 
monies. Secretary  Gardner  termed  the 
development  of  the  community  college 


as  the  greatest  invention  in  20th-century 
education. 

Later  that  evening  the  President.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Secretary  Gardner  re- 
turned to  Nashville  for  an  education 
seminar  held  at  the  Governor's  mansion 
and  hosted  by  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Buford 
EUincton. 

AH  in  all.  March  15.  1967.  was  a  his- 
toric day  for  Na.shville  and  Tennessee, 
one  which  all  Tennesseans  can  be  justly 
proud  of. 

There  was  in  connection  with  the  trip, 
however,  an  incident  which  pointed  to  a 
need  for  legislative  attention. 

Several  days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Family  two  men  were  taken  into 
custody  in  Nashville  for  questioning  in 
connection  with  stories  of  an  alleged  plot 
concernin;:  the  First  Lady.  No  charges 
were  brought  and  no  arrests  made. 

However,  the  situation  brought  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  authori- 
ties have  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  crimes 
against  or  conspiracy  to  commit  crimes 
against  the  family  of  the  President. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  this  type  of  crime. 

That  situation  was  eliminated  with  the 
passage  of  legislation  in  1965.  However, 
the  family  of  the  President  was  not  in- 
cluded nor  were  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  extend  Federal  juris- 
diction to  include  these  individuals  un- 
der section  1751  of  title  XVin,  United 
States  Code.  Existing  law  under  that 
code  makes  it  a  crime  to  conspire  to  kill 
or  kidnap  the  President.  President-elect, 
the  Vice  President,  or,  if  there  is  no  Vice 
President,  the  office  next  in  order  of 
succession  to  the  ofQce  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice-President- 
elect, or  any  individual  who  is  acting  as 
President  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Under  sec- 
tion 1751(d)  it  is  also  a  crime  to  con- 
spire to  kill  or  kidnap  any  individual 
listed  in  subsection  (a). 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would 
change  the  language  of  1751(a)  to  read: 

(a)  Whoever  kills  any  Individual  who  Is 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
spouse,  son  or  daughter  of  the  President;  the 
President-elect;  the  Vice  President,  or,  If 
there  Is  no  Vice-President-elect,  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet;  or  any  Individual 
who  Is  acting  as  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States; 

We  have  never  had  need  of  this  type 
legislation,  to  my  knowledge,  and  we 
pray  such  authority  is  never  needed. 
However,  we  discovered  on  November  22. 
1963.  how  serious  the  then  existing  omis- 
sion in  Federal  law  was.  There  is  still 
an  omission  and  now  is  the  time  to 
remedy  it. 
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EDWARD  P.  MORGAN  AND  THE  NEWS 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edward 
P.  Morgan,  who  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  discerning  and  provocative  news 
commentators,  pointed  out  on  a  recent 
program,  that  brilliant,  responsible 
people  like  Whitney  Young,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League,  are 
doing  more  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  than  the  so-called  ac- 
tivists who  get  the  headlines. 

Drastic  steps  must  be  taken  without 
delay  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  our 
cities,  Mr.  Morgan  warns,  or  "the  dam- 
age to  the  country  will  have  to  be  equated 
in  terms  that  will  cause  historians  to 
conclude  that  it  might  as  well  ha^e  been 
subjected  to  a  nuclear  attack." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
those  who  did  not  hear  this  challenging 
broadcast,  over  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  radio  network,  sponsored  by  the 
APL-CIO,  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  Mr.  Morgan's  comment.  I  there- 
fore include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Edward  P.  Morc.^n  and  the  News 

March  16.  1967. 
The  United  States  presided  over  the  inven- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb  and  it  is  now  pre- 
siding, negligently,  over  the  preparation  of 
another  explosion  which  it  must  prevent  Lf 
American  cities  are  to  be  saved  from  socio- 
logical destruction.  To  compare  the  wartime 
devastation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  with 
the  devastation  threatening  urban  America 
may  be  called  an  Inappropriate  and  down- 
right reckless  exaggeration.  There  may  be 
parallels  that  are  more  apt.  But  I  don't  think 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken  soon  against  the  violent 
deterioration  of  the  nation's  metropolitan 
areas,  the  damage  to  the  country  will  have  to 
be  equated  In  terms  that  will  cause  historians 
to  conclude  that  It  might  as  well  have  been 
subjected  to  a  nuclear  attack. 

A  volcanic  series  of  race  riots  need  not 
erupt  in  order  to  make  that  dour  projection 
prophetic.  The  "Inner  city"  is  already  dying 
and  the  mortal  wound  Is  more  likely  to  be 
inflicted  by  careless  neglect  of  the  crisis  than 
by  the  repetition  of  another  holocaust  like 
Watts.  The  problem  Is  to  awaken  ourselves 
to  the  problem  so  that  we  may  apply  con- 
structive Intelligence  In  dealing  with  It 
while  there  Is  still  a  little  time.  What  is  kill- 
ing the  city?  A  lot  of  things.  Traffic  Jams. 
Air  pollution.  Waterways  poisoned  with  sew- 
age. Noise.  Et  cetera.  Scientific  planning 
can  solve  some  If  not  all  of  these  afHlctions 
The  cost  win  be  painfully  high  but  It  will  be 
painfully  higher  the  longer  reforms  are  de- 
layed. 

What  the  scientists  have  not  Invented 
however,  is  a  way  to  deal  with  the  most  In- 
Bldlous  defect  of  all.  the  problem  within  the 
problem— the  segregated  slum.  There  is  a 
solution  but  Its  very  simplicity  only  drama- 
tizes the  terrible  complications  which  beset 
It.  The  solution  is  for  people  to  live  In 
neighborhoods  Instead  of  in  enemv  encamp- 
ments. But  this  involves  sacrificing  the 
prejudices  nurtured  in  ignorance  and  fear. 
And  these  dubious  luxuries,  so  long  clutched 
in  the  strongbox  of  emotion,  are  not  easily 
given  up.  Yet  If  we  study  the  situation  a 
little  more  closely,  what  other  alternative  Is 
there? 

Here  are  some  facts.  In  a  speech  In  Wash- 
ington today  before  a  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association.  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr..  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
Sim  that  "quite  simply,  the  action  we  take 
(or  fall  to  take  on  these  facts)  in  the  Imme- 
diate future  .  .  .  may  well  determine  the 
fate  of  the  republic."  Today  In  America 
more  people  live  In  slums  than  live  on  farms. 
This  reflects  In  part,  an  "explosive  increase  of 
the  Negro  population  In  northern,  central 
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and  western  cities  (which)  represents  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  social  changes  In  urban 
history  ...  In  1910  ...  73  percent  of  aU 
Negroes  Uved  in  rural  areas.  Today  73  per- 
cent of  all  Negroes  live  In  cities.  In  Jvist  one 
decade  New  York  City  lost  a  middle  class 
white  population  almost  the  size  of  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  and  gained  a  non-white  popula- 
tion almost  the  size  of  Pittsburgh.' 

The  population  of  Washington,  D.C.  has 
been  more  than  50  percent  Negro  for  nearly 
10  years.  Ten  other  major  cities  will  shortly 
join  that  category.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  and 
Gary.  Indiana,  already  have.  Gary  has  one 
of  the  most  menacing  morasses  of  unsolved 
racial  problems  in  the  country. 

No  other  ethnic  group,  You.:g  reported, 
has  ever  made  up  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  as  does  the  Negro  todav — u 
percent.  But  the  urban  Negro  has  become 
trapped  in  the  ghetto  as  middle-class  whites 
continue  to  fiee  to  the  de  facto  segregation 
of  the  suburbs,  taking  shopping  centers, 
better  schools,  industry  and  tax  revenue  with 
thorn.  The  inner  city  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  kind  of  ghost  town,  increasingly  inhabited 
you  might  say,  by  black  ghosts. 

A  brilliant,  responsible  citizen.  Young  and 
his  staff  and  supporters  have  built  the  Urban 
League  into  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
In    the   land   In    breaching    barriers   against 
Negroes  in   the  areas  of  jobs   and   housing. 
Ironically,  hke  Roy  Wilkins  and  the  NAACP. 
both  Young  and  the  League  have  had  their 
leadership    at    least    temporarily    discredited 
among    the    increasingly    impatient    Negro 
population    as    the    white    power    structure 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  civil  rights  revo- 
lution and  as  young  "activists"  like  Stokely 
Carmlchael  have  drawn  more  and  more  head- 
line attention.     Never  any  real  threat  in  it- 
self,   the    terrible    damage    that    the    "black 
power"  shibboleth   has   done,   as   New   York 
Times  Columnist  Russell  Baker  to  caustically 
notes,  was  to  make  bigotry  respectable  again. 
But  if  the  crisis  of  the  city  Is  to  be  solved 
(and   this  Is  the  human  crisis  cf  America) 
black  and  white  Americans  alike  must  open 
their   minds    to   the   urgent    reasonableness 
of  men  like  Whitney  Young,  as  they  argue 
that  massive,  varied  but  coordinated  efforts 
must  be  made  in  the  ghetto  to  redeem  or  re- 
place  housing,   make  schools   excellent   and 
social    services    adequate,    no    matter    what 
the  composition   of  the   population   in   the 
immediate  or  surrounding  area,  this  year  or 
next.     The  gap  between  the  white  and  non- 
white     population.     Young    warns.     Is     not 
narrowing.     It  is  widening.     It  will  take  re- 
sponsible leadership  on  both   sides  to  close 
It.     The  responsibility.  In  this  case,  is  heavier 
with  the  haves  than  with  the  have-nots. 

This    Is    Edward    P.    Morgan    saying    good 
night   from   Washington. 


FISCAL  AND  MONETARY  QUESTIONS 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  I  am,  of  course,  intense- 
ly interested  in  all  aspects  of  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  questions  that  are  del- 
uging us  lately. 

Recently  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration addressed  himself  to  a  most  in- 
teresting and  important  development  in 
the  American  banking  world.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Chairman  on  his  sensi- 


tivity to  trends  and  Insert  the  text  of  his 
remarks  made  recently  before  the  Na- 
tional Installment  Credit  Conference  of 
the  American  Banlccrs  Association. 
Though  we  may  not  agree  with  every- 
thing said,  I  believe  it  is  important  liia'. 
his  ideas  be  given  as  wide  circulation  as 
possible. 

Also,  I  insert  ancvther  article  of  grave 
importance  to  us  all,  an  article  in 
the  current  ASTA  Travel  Nev.-s: 

Remarks  of  K  A  Ra.ndall,  Chairman.  PtD- 
ERAL  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Tae  Feder.il  deposit  insurance  svstem  was 
authorized  by  C,..:igTe=s  in  VjZZ  d"uring  the 
Gre.-.t  DeprestJon  t.o  protect  depoeiiors  in 
banks  and  to  help  restore  pi'.h!;c  confidc:ice 
In  our  banking  system.  At  the  outset,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatioii  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  rescue  of  failed 
or  failing  banks  and  resumption  ol  nomiii; 
banking  activities.  The  sliarp  reduction  ol 
bank  failures  m  the  years  following  the  Cor- 
pi.«r.it;on"s  establishment  In  1934  clearly  evi- 
dences the  success  of  the  Corp^irations  cffcrts; 
to  achle^e  its  m.-ijor  objective.  Bank  failures 
dropped  from  4.000  bank  cloeings  m  1933  to 
an  average  of  54  per  ye.tr  in  the  1934-42  pe- 
riod. Moreover,  the  Corporation's  activities 
were — and  sliU  are — considered  ai  lmpori..in 
ccni.ubution  to  economic  stability. 

By  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II."  when  the 
Employment  Act  w.-.s  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  the  Corporation's  role  was  viewed  nar- 
rowly as  one  of  providing  support  for  the 
b.-;nking  system.  Congressional  hearings  In 
1949  conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  included  testimony  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  that  the 
purposes  of  deposit  insurance  were: 

"To  protect  small  depositors,  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  depositors  in  the  banks,  to 
raise  stajidards  of  bank  management  and  in- 
cre.tse  the  soundness  of  the  banking  system, 
and  to  aid  m  protecting  the  circulaUng  me- 
dium. Accomplishment  of  these  purposes 
would  contribute  to  economic  and  financial 
stability  and  thus  serve  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Emploj-ment  Act." 

The  Chairman  also  declared  that  since 
the  Corporation  was  discharging  these  du- 
ties In  accordance  with  Its  statutory  au- 
thority it  was  "making  a  maximum  contri- 
bution to  furthering  the  purposes  of  the 
Employment  Act." 

The  Corporation's  purposes  have  not 
chajifred  in  essential  respects  from  those 
described  some  17'.,  years  ago.  but  the 
environment  in  which  the  Corporation  Is 
operating  today  is  significantly  diflerent — 
and,  as  a  consequence.  Its  orientation  also 
has  changed.  The  difference  can  be  as- 
cribed in  large  part  to  the  Impact  ol  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  wlilch  set  forth 
the  objectives  of  m.aximum  emplovment. 
production,    and    purchasing    power.  " 

Tlie  Employment  Act  was  significant  pri- 
marily because  it  E>-mbolized  the  nation's 
acceptance  for  the  first  time  of  the  role 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  its  agen- 
cies could  play  in  attaining  the  Act's  ob- 
jectives. Because  the  goals  were  phrased 
in  general  terms,  moreover,  thev  have  not 
become  outmoded  with  the  veaVs  but  in- 
stead have  been  broadened  to  include  the 
objectives  of  price  stability  and  steady 
growth,  as  well  as  balance  In  the  nation's 
International  accounts.  As  a  symbol  of  a 
major  shift  In  economic  thinking,  there- 
fore, p.'issage  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
marked  a  strategic  turning  point  in  our 
history. 

The  recent  steady  progress  toward  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act 
has  broadened  our  sphere  of  activities  and 
responsibility.  The  changed  environment 
has  necessitated  adoption  of  new  ways  of 
viewing  problems  and  consideration  of  new 
ways  of  solving  them.     The  change  is  one 
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of  significant  Import  for  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  as  well  as  for  bank 
supervisors. 

The  recent  relative  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy at  high  levels  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction, such  as  we  have  today,  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  full  employment 
levels  for  Its  perpetuation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  Is  less  margin  for  error 
in  bank  decisions  and  a  greater  need  for 
flexibility  In  bank  policies  an'1  practices  In 
order  to  adapt  to  an  economy  operating 
close  to  capacity  levels  Even  If  the  prob- 
lems currently  encountered  by  tlie  banking 
agencies  are  basically  imchanged  in  nature, 
tliev  are  greater  in  magnitude,  if  not  also 
In  complexity,  with  the  expansion  of  the 
econ-'my  and  growth  in  the  size  of  financial 
Institutions.  The  responses  of  a  bank  su- 
pervisory agency  sucli  as  tlie  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  these  recent 
changes  in  the  banking  environment  there- 
fore must  be  more  imaginative,  more  adapt- 
table,  and  more  precisely  tailored  to  meet 
the  particular  situation  and  to  anticipate 
future  problems  than  ever  before. 

The  steady  postwar  expansion  in  consumer 
Instalment  credit  and  the  recent  spurt  of 
activity  in  bank  credit  card  plans  provide  a 
good  example  of  a  development  that  bank 
supervisory  agencies  such  as  th?  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  face  In  a  con- 
stantly changing  environment.  As  the  alms 
of  the  Employment  Act  approached  realiza- 
tion, consumers  became  less  reluctant  to  as- 
sume debt  and  commit  future  Income  for 
current  consumption  They  developed 
greater  confidence  in  a  continuing  rise  In 
Income  and  employment  and  in  the  security 
of  both  Jobs  and  Income.  Lenders  likewise 
were  more  willing  to  extend  credit  to  con- 
sumers as  fluctuations  in  economic  activity 
and  in  personal  income  were  dampened.  As 
banks  became  active  in  consumer  credit 
financing,  their  policies  and  practices  in  this 
area  as  well  as  overall  trends  in  consumer 
credit  were  Increasingly  of  Interest  to  bank 
supervisors. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  dollar  volume 
of  consumer  Installment  credit  outstanding 
has  risen  spectacularly  from  $4  billion  at  the 
end  of  1946  to  almost  $75  billion  at  the 
present  time.  The  expansion  occurred  at  a 
rapid  yet  fairly  consistent  rate,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions 

Commercial  banks  have  been  a  prime  factor 
in  the  growth  of  consumer  financing.  Your 
share  of  the  consumer  credit  market  has 
been  increasing  and  now  accounts  for  about 
half  of  consumer  Instalment  credit  outstand- 
ing. Moreover,  your  activities  in  this  field 
are  more  diversified  than  others  extending 
credit  to  consumers  and  Include  direct  lend- 
ing to  individuals  for  various  purposes,  the 
purchase  of  instalment  paper  from  retailers, 
and  the  financing  of  ;. nance  companies'  and 
retailers'  receivables  Commercial  banks 
were  responsible  for  more  than  55  percent  of 
the  automobile  credit  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  January  1967.  about  one-fourth  of  the 
nonauto  credit,  one-third  of  the  personal 
loans,  and  70  percent  of  the  repair  and  mod- 
ernization loans.  Small  banks  have  been 
particularly  active  in  auto  financing;  their 
auto  loans  have  been  rising  much  faster 
than  similar  loans  at  the  medium-sized  and 
large  banks 

Exp.inslon  In  the  volume  of  consumer  In- 
st.\lment  credit  has  contributed  Importantly 
to  economic  growth  in  this  country.  This 
Innovation  in  the  financing  of  consumer 
goods  purchases  has  facilitated  substantial 
improvements  In  the  standard  of  living  for 
most  of  our  population,  especially  the  lower 
Income  groups  and  young  married  couples 
Just  starting  a  household.  Furthermore,  It 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  smaller 
retailer  and  manufacturer.  Of  broad  sig- 
nificance Is  the  greater  flexibility  In  timing 
accorded  tl\e  consumer  In  the  purchase  of 
"blg-tlcket"  Items,  which  In  turn  helps  to 


dampen  fluctuations  In  consumer  spending 
and  likewise  in  consumer  durable  goods 
production. 

The  postwar  upsurge  In  the  dollar  volume 
of  consumer  credit  can  be  attributed  to  a 
number  of  factors,  aside  from  the  technical 
change  In  payments  methods.  Evidence 
suggests,  for  example,  that  consumers  are 
upgr.iding  their  purchases— buying  better 
quality  goods  at  higher  prices.  New  de- 
mands h.ive  emerifed  for  high-priced  goods 
such  as  mo'oile  homes  and  boat.s  and  for  serv- 
ices such  as  travel  and  educational  expenses. 
In  .iddiiioii.  the  ftn.inclng  of  services  on  an 
instalment  basis  h.as  more  than  doubled  In 
the  last  five  years — a  growth  rate  greater 
thiin  for  any  otiier  type  of  consumer  instal- 
m.ent  credit  The  increasingly  widespread 
ownership  of  automobiles— the  hallmark  of 
an  affluent  .-oclety— has  furtlier  added  to  the 
con-iumer  credit  totals.  Possibly  most  im- 
portant have  been  the  increased  willingness 
of  consumers  in  the  postwar  period  to  incur 
debt  and  the  proliferation  of  Institutional 
facilities  to  extend  consumer  credit. 

Since  late  1965.  the  rate  of  Increiise  In 
consumer  inst.ilment  credit  has  slackened  to 
some  extent.  There  has  been  some  weaken- 
ing in  the  demand  for  consumer  credit  as 
well  as  some  diminution  in  the  availability 
of  loanable  funds.  The  generally  higher  cost 
of  money,  however,  was  not  fully  reflected 
in  consumer  credit  costs  and  therefore  had 
only  a  minimal  effect  on  the  demand  for 
consumer  credit.  Much  of  the  current 
weakness  in  the  demand  for  such  credit 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  slower  pace  of  auto 
sales. 

The  recent  behavior  of  consumer  instal- 
ment lending  has  prompted  questions  about 
its  Impact  on  consumer  spending  in  partic- 
ular and  on  economic  activity  in  general. 
Once  again,  questions  have  been  posed  with 
reg:ud  to  the  aggregate  volume  of  consumer 
Instalment  credit  and  its  sustainabUlty.  To 
be  sure,  the  tapering  off  in  the  demand  for 
automobiles  is  not  wholly  unexpected  after 
three  consecutive  record  sales  years.  'Viewed 
in  perspective,  the  fact  that  consumer  In- 
stalment credit  extensions  and  therefore  con- 
sumer opending  were  less  buoyant  was  not 
a  wholly  adverse  development  since  our  econ- 
omy had  been  operating  for  a  prolonged  pe- 
relod  close  to  capacity  levels. 

Looking  at  the  level  of  consumer  Instal- 
ment credit  over  a  longer  period,  there  Is 
little  to  Indicate  that  the  present  levels  of 
consumer  debt  are  excessive  or  that  the  econ- 
omy is  approaching  a  celling  for  this  type  of 
credit.  Tlie  ratio  of  repayments  on  consumer 
credit  to  disposable  Income  rose  to  a  post- 
war high  of  14.5  percent  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1966  but  subsequently  eased  to  14  3  per- 
cent by  the  final  quarter  of  last  year.  How- 
ever, the  decline  In  this  ratio  since  early 
1966  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  evidence  of 
credit  saturation. 

No  doubt  a  number  of  consumers  have  in- 
curred progressively  heavier  debt  burdens 
over  the  years.  But  there  has  also  been  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
sumers making  commitments  for  the  first 
time.  For  example,  the  number  of  house- 
holds under  25  years  of  age  has  been  steadily 
rising.  This  is  the  age  group  where  the  need 
for  consumer  goods  typically  exceeds  ability 
to  pay  out  of  current  Income  and  where  there 
Is  the  greatest  use  of  Instalment  financing. 
In  addition,  changes  in  forms  of  payment, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  instalment  credit 
for  the  more  traditional  forms  of  financing, 
were  also  a  factor. 

Within  the  field  of  consumer  credit,  a  rela- 
tively new  development  has  lately  been  at- 
tracting much  of  the  attention  of  banks  and 
bank  supervisory  agencies — bank  credit 
cards.  A  number  of  banks  In  the  Mldweet 
are  currently  engaged,  for  example.  In  Intro- 
ducing credit  card  plans  to  the  region.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  banks  in  the  area 
working  on  a  coopieratlve  basis  with  others 


In    the    development    of    nationwide    Inter- 
changeable credit  card  systems. 

The  credit  card  plans  in  effect  have  a  large 
number  of  variants,  which  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  describe.  But  they  can  be 
roughly  clapsifled  into  bank  credit  card  plans. 
check-credit  plans,  and  what  might  be 
termed  the  overdraft-travelers'  check  plan 
All  these  plans  differ  as  to  details,  orBaniza- 
tion.  and  geographical  coverage,  but  they  all 
generally  feature  granting  of  a  line  of  re- 
volving credit  to  the  consumer.  The  ba;;k 
credit  card  plans,  in  addition.  Involve  financ- 
ing of  the  merchant  retailer.  The  plans  are 
local,  regional,  or  national  In  coverage. 

Bank  credit  ciu-ds,  however,  are  not  a 
brand-new  development.  The  first  bank 
credit  card  plan  was  Introduced  In  1951 
The  subsequent  history  of  bank  credit  cards 
is  checkered  and  their  development  pro- 
ceedfd  in  "fits  and  starts."  with  brief  periods 
of  renewed  Interest  in  1953  and  again  in 
1959.  Many  of  the  banks  that  entered  the 
field  In  those  years  dropped  out  becavise  of 
unfavorable  experiences.  High  start-up 
co.=^ts  for  equipment,  personnel,  and  adver- 
tising: inability  to  sustain  losses  In  the 
initial  years  of  operation;  and  Inadequate  ad- 
vance planning  also  took  their  toll. 

In  1965,  however,  bank  Interest  revived, 
and  the  number  of  banks  adopting  plans 
grew  rapidly.  Improved  profit  prospects- 
due  n  part  of  least  to  the  cost-reducing 
potentialities  of  a  computerized  operation — 
have  probably  been  the  major  factor  In  the 
resumption  of  bank  activity  In  this  area.  At 
the  present  time.  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  around  1,000  banks  with  some  type  of 
credit  card  arrangement;  about  three- 
fourths  of  this  total  Is  concentrated  In  the 
four-state  region  of  111  nols.  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, and  Wisconsin. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  details  of 
Individual  plans  are  the  Implications  that 
bank  credit  cards  and  related  plans  hold 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  for  the  financial 
system,  and  for  the  payments  mechanism. 
Bank  credit  cards  are  also  of  obvious  concern 
to  the  supervisors  of  financial  Institutions, 
the  consumer,  the  retailers,  and,  of  course, 
the  banks  themselves — whether  or  not  they 
establish  or  participate  In  a  credit  card  plan. 
The  bank  credit  card  has  been  hailed  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  checkless  and  cashless 
society  of  the  future.  Whether  the  present 
plans  will  actually  evolve  In  that  direction 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  payments  mecha- 
nism of  the  future  could  develop  an  entirely 
different  orientation.  Since  that  possibility 
does  not  seem  imminent,  we  might  more 
profitably  concern  ourselves  today  with  some 
of  the  Immediate  problems  and  practical 
ramifications  that  confront  the  bank  super- 
visory authorities  in  the  spread  of  bank 
credit  card  plans.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  offer  solutions  but  only  pose  questions. 
The  answers  will  require  careful  thought  and 
more  experience. 

Bank  credit  cards  can  have  an  Impact,  for 
example,  on  the  proportion  of  consumer 
spending  based  on  credit  and  on  current  pat- 
terns of  consumer  spending  and  saving 
More  purchases  might  be  made  on  credit 
and  more  of  ctirrent  Income  spent.  As  a  con- 
sequence, personal  savings  patterns  could 
undergo  some  basic  changes,  and  the  flow  of 
individual  savings  to  financial  Intermediaries 
could  be  sharply  curtailed.  Bank  financing 
of  business  might  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
traditional  avenues  for  channeling  funds 
from  Individuals  to  business  through  the  in- 
termediation of  banks  are  disrupted.  Mone- 
tary policy  actions,  moreover,  would  have  to 
take  Into  account  the  possibility  of  offsetting 
actions  by  credit  card  holders  to  credit  re- 
straint. 

The  use  of  bank  credit  cards  also  has  broad 
Implications  for  an  individual  bank's  com- 
petitive situation  vls-a-vls  other  banks  and 
those  nonbank  financial  Institutions  offer- 
ing consumer  credit  facilities.     Success  of 
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bank  credit  cards  and  related  plans  could  di- 
vert an  increasing  share  of  the  consumer 
credit  business  to  banks  and  thus  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  banks  In  this 
expanding  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
profit  potentialities  In  the  credit  card  area 
have  already  encouraged  nonbank  credit  card 
plans  to  establish  Joint  ventures  with  banks, 
while  some  of  the  large,  diversified  businesses 
with  substantial  retail  and  financing  activi- 
ties may  also  decide  to  enter  the  credit  card 
business  themselves. 

Further  development  of  the  credit  card 
business  could  result  In  significant  shifts 
In  the  composition  of  bank  loan  portfohos, 
with  consumer  credit  increasing  in  impor- 
tance. The  interchangeable  card  systems 
that  utilize  correspondent  banking  relation- 
ships—as here  in  the  Midwest— could  also 
have  important  implications  for  bank  struc- 
ture. These  possibilities  indicate  Just  a  few 
of  the  broad  industry  issues  and  the  finan- 
cial ramifications  posed  by  credit  card  plans 
for  bank  supervisors. 

The  operations  of  an  individual  bank  may 
be  significantly  affected  by  its  participation 
or  nonpartlclpation  In  a  bank  credit  card  or 
related  plan.  For  a  bank  contemplating  par- 
ticipation In  an  existing  plan  or  establish- 
ment of  its  own  credit  card  plan,  the  deci- 
sion should  be  based  only  on  a  careful  con- 
sideration and  assessment  of  all  factors  in- 
volved. Costs  must  be  weighed  against  the 
benefits  that  the  bank  expects  to  realize 
from  Introduction  of  a  credit  card  plan. 

Bank  management  must  make  a  number 
of  major  operating  and  policy  decisions.    In 

the  first   place,   are  the   bank's  customers 

both  actual  and  prospective — receptive  to  the 
introduction  of  bank  credit  cards  and  In 
need  of  additional  credit  facilities  of  this 
type?  Past  experience  Indicates  that  a  large 
volume  of  transactions  Is  needed  to  support 
a  profitable  operation.  If  pressures  to 
achieve  a  volume  operation  are  too  great 
there  Is  some  danger  of  a  deterioration  In 
credit  quality. 

Secondly.  Is  a  credit  card  plan  essential  to 
the  bank  from  a  competitive  viewpoint 
alone?  The  larger  the  number  of  competi- 
tors engaging  m  the  bank  credit  card  busi- 
ness, the  smaller  is  the  competitive  advan- 
tage of  any  single  institution.  Nevertheless, 
promotion  of  this  type  of  activity  could  di- 
vert substanUal  credit  business  from  large 
retailing  firms  that  currently  maintain  their 
own  credit  departments.  Such  an  outcome 
would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation 
that  developed  when  banks  successfully  in- 
troduced the  large,  negotiable  certificate  of 
deposit  and  attracted  a  sizeable  volume  of 
corporate  funds  away  from  the  money  mar- 
ket. Additional  business  could  be  developed 
also  from  a  shifting  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
a  small  retailer's  sales  to  a  credit  basis.  One 
byproduct  would  also  be  the  openlng-up  of 
new  sources  of  bank  income  and  increased 
potential  markets  for  sale  of  other  bank 
services. 

Competitive  presstu-es  "to  keep  up  with  the 
times"  could  overwhelm  a  smaller  bank  espe- 
cially and  lead  to  Its  Involvement  in  a  credit 
card  plan  before  It  fully  realized  the  extent 
of  the  costs  and  burdens  assumed.  There- 
fore. It  Is  most  Important  that  a  detailed 
review  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  bank  credit 
cards  be  undertaken  before  a  decision  is 
made.  Will  the  bank,  for  inswnce,  be  able 
to  bear  the  heavy  start-up  costs  in  terms  of 
equipment,  personnel,  and  advertising  needed 
to  launch  such  a  plan?  Is  the  Institution 
able  to  sustain  losses  for  several  years  until 
the  break-even  point  Is  reached?  On  the 
other  hand,  franchises  should  not  be  pur- 
chased merely  to  forestall  competition. 

Not  only  must  these  Initial  decisions  be 
made,  but  bank  management  must  remain 
aware  of  many  other  Important  Implications 
of  bank  credit  card  plans  for  bank  operations. 
A  bank,  for  Instance,  might  be  able  to  esti- 
mate fairly  accurately  the  maximum  poten- 
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tlal  demand  for  credit  under  its  credit  card 
plan,  but  the  lise  of  these  credit  facilities 
could  vary  sharply  from  month  to  month  as 
well  as  seasonally.  Consequently,  a  bank's 
liquidity  requirements  might  have  to  be 
modified  to  accommodate  possible  new  de- 
mands on  its  liquidity  position.  The  in- 
tensity of  tisage  could  also  vary  Inversely 
With  changes  In  monetary  policy  as  more 
holders  use  their  credit  Unes  in  a  period  of 
credit  restraint,  thus  adding  to  pressures  on 
a  bank.  Because  the  profitability  of  a  bank 
credit  card  operation  depends,  moreover. 
only  on  the  spread  between  costs  and  income 
without  the  added  mark-up  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  retailer,  a  bank  has  a  narrower 
margin  in  which  to  absorb  credit  losses. 
High  credit  standards  are  therefore  even 
more  Important  for  banks  than  for  retailers 
offering  consumer   credit. 

Bank  credit  cards  and  related  plans  hold 
both  promise  and  pitfalls  for  banks.  Greater 
stability  of  consumer  spending  through  the 
spreading  out  of  consumer  purchases  over 
time  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  a  more  dependable  yet 
expanding  demand  for  bank  credit.  Al- 
though there  are  risks  in  moving  into  the 
credit  card  field — as  in  any  new  venture,  the 
opening  of  this  market  to  banks  appears  to 
offer  Increased  opportunities  to  serve  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  public.  It 
offers  new  challenges  as  well  as  new  problems 
for  banks  and  bank  supervisory  agencies. 

No  matter  what  the  problem"  or  the  chal- 
lenge— whether  bank  credit  cards,  consumer 
credit  in  general,  or  some  other  development 
in  the  financial  sector — the  Imperatives  of 
the  new  environment  necessitate  a  continu- 
ous re-examination  of  old  policies  and  prac- 
tices by  banks  and  bank  supervisors.  Tlie 
banking  Industry  as  well  as  the  supervisory 
authorities  must  be  willing  to  consider  new 
policies  and  approaches  and  to  abandon  or 
modify  old  policies  and  practices  when 
deficiencies  are  discovered  to  exist.  Only 
througli  such  a  continuous  selecting  and 
sorting  process  can  worthwhile  financial 
Innovations  be  tested  for  their  value  In  the 
further  development  of  our  financial  system. 
The  responsibility  to  Initiate  Innovations 
does  not  rest  with  bank  supervisors — but 
with  bank  management.  As  bank  super- 
visors we  do  not  want  to  Inhibit  innovation, 
but  It  Is  also  our  clear  duty  to  indicate  to 
banks  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
txuiities  as  they  enter  new  fields  of  activity. 


[Prom  ASTA  Travel  News,  March  19671 
Agents  Oppose  Bank  CoMPErmoN  In 
Bay  State 
Last  November  the  South  Shore  National 
Bank  In  Massachusetts  announced  the  pur- 
chase of  Wellesley  Travel  Service,  the  fourth 
largest  travel  agency  In  New  England. 

It  meant  that  for  the  first  time  a  bank  in 
Massachusetts  was  to  engage,  as  ASTA  put 
It,  "in  this  form  of  nonbanking  activity." 

The  announcement  and  subsequent  adver- 
tising by  the  bank  touched  off  an  Immediate 
protest  from  local  agents  who  felt  that  the 
bank  was  about  to  engage  "on  the  unfair 
competitive  footing  with  independent  travel 
agencies." 

The  president  of  Wellesley  Travel  Service. 
Charles  F.  Heartfleld.  43.  who  Joined  the 
bank  as  a  Vice  President,  once  served  on 
ASTA's  Board  of  Directors  and  as  President 
of  the  New  England  Chapter. 

Wouldn't  any  travel  agent  with  the  same 
opportunity  do  the  same  thing?  Heartfleld 
Inquired  last  month. 

ASTA's  contention,  as  put  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision 
and  Insurance  a  year  ago.  Is,  "Congress  never 
intended  that  national  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  engage  In  the  commercial  travel 
business." 

ASTA  maintains  there  should  be  a  limit  to 
banks'  ultra-mres  operationfi  and  said  that. 


if  their  travel  activities  are  not  curbed,  the 
"entire  existence  of  the  Independent  Uavel 
agency  may  be  at  stake.  " 

The  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that 
some  of  them  have  been  in  the  travel  busi- 
ness since  1872.  and  have  not  put  anybody 
out  of  btisiness.  Indeed,  thev  say.  they  pro- 
vide the  finnnclal  stability,  prestige  and  fa- 
vorable image  for  travel  iaureaus  that  ASTA 
seeks. 

The  threat  of  banks,  however.  Is  a  live- 
wire  concern  to  agents  who  find  them  open- 
ing down  the  street  or  next  door. 

"What  is  a  bank  doing  in  my  business?" 
an  agent  may  ask.  "I  cannot  enter  theirs." 

■UNFAIR    COMPgrmON  ? 

Aside  from  that,  travel  agents  may  won- 
der, do  banks  provide  unfair  competition? 
Do  they  overpower  smaller  agents  with  high- 
powered  advertising''  Or  do  they  enlarge  the 
tr.TvcI  mariiet  with  their  strongpromctional 
activities? 

Tlie  South  Shore  National  Bank  an- 
nouncement also  served  to  focus  on  the  pos- 
sible threat  that  local  travel  agencies  could 
be  nimierically  outplayed  by  bank  bureaus. 

Here's  the  reason:  once  a  national  bank 
opens  a  travel  bureau,  state  banks  invariably 
seek  to  compete.  In  New  York  last  year,  the 
state  legislature  passed  a  law  to  permit  this. 
After  the  South  Shore  announcement,  a  sim- 
ilar bill  went  into  the  Massachtisetts  legis- 
lature. 

In  Massachusetts,  agents  sensed  this  threat 
o'  siz.ible  competition.  South  Shore  Na- 
tional Bank  alone  has  27  branches.  In  ad- 
dition, agents  claimed,  the  bank  advertised  in 
such  a  m.-inner  as  to  indicate  "unfair  com- 
petition." For  it  Implied  that  its  banking 
and  travel  activities  were  serving  each  other. 

ASTA  immediately  complained  to  Abraham 
J.  Multer.  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance. 

In  a  letter.  ASTA  charged  that  the  bank 
had  launched  "upon  a  massive  advertising 
program  in  an  apparent  effort  to  capture  vir- 
tually all  of  the  travel  agencv  business  m 
those  areas  in  which  the  Bank's  27  branches 
operate. 

"The  high-powered  and  expensive  promo- 
tional program  undertaken  by  the  South 
Shore  National  Bank  graphicaUy  Illustrates 
the  threats  to  small  independent  travel 
agents  which  accompany  the  uncontrolled 
entry  by  banks  int/O  the  travel  agency  btisi- 
ness.  " 

^Mr.  Heartfield  denied  it  was  "high-powered 
a^  expensive.  "  and  said  that  thus  far  the 
toCal  advertising  was  less  than  his  own 
agency  had  done  In  the  same  three  months 
last  year. 

"I'm  not  saying  this  ■will  continue,  though  " 
he  added. 

"All  told."  he  said,  "five  branches  are  plan- 
ned. On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out. 
there  are  212  travel  agencies  in  the  state" 

In  its  letter  to  Multer.  ASTA  also  pointed 
to  newspaper  reports  and  advertising  copy 
which  indicated: 

"1.  The  bank  Is  operating  through  the 
physically  separate  facilities  of  the  Wellesley 
Travel  Service  and  is  advertising  that  'travel- 
minded  families  and  firms  can  now  make  all 
of  their  financial  arrangements  right  at  Wel- 
lesley Travel  Service,  a  new  department  of 
the  bank.'  (Dover  Reporter,  page  12  Decem- 
ber 15.  1966)." 

Heartfield  last  month  said  Wellesley  Travel 
Service  would  remain  in  separate  facilities 
until  the  bank  is  renovated  to  accommodate 
Ita  travel  department.  "The  bank  is  up  the 
street." 

"All  financial  arrangements?"  By  this,  he 
said,  "we  mean,  'you  can  fly  now.  pay  later.' 
Any  agency,  airline  or  transportation  com- 
pany advertises  this  if  it's  a  good  one." 

MISI.KASINC   ADVERTISING 

ASTA  said  this  advertising  "would  appear 
to  Indicate  that  members  of  the  public  are 
being  encouraged  to  conduct  banking  trans- 
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actions  at  an  unauthorized  banking  location, 
1  e..  the  Wellesley  Travel  Service." 

"2.  The  Bank  has  advertised  that  the 
former  employees  of  Wellesley  Travel  Service 
have  now  become  bankers.  (Dover  Reporter, 
p.  12,  December  15.  1966  »  " 

Heartfield:  "Elnployees  of  banks  are  bank- 
ers." 

"3.  The  bank  Is  usin?  Its  substantial  finan- 
cial facilities  and  prestige  to  attract  custom- 
ers to  Its  travel  department.  In  advertising 
a  particular  promotion,  the  B.mk  has  stated: 
•Round  trip  by  plane  or  bus.  Hotel,  bonus 
bor>k.  shows  and  .ill  the  tickets  you'll  need  to 
enjoy  Expo  67— plus— $100  spending  money!' 
{The  Patriot  Ledger,  p.  6.  January  6.  1967.)" 

Heartflekl  .'=aid  the  advertisement  w.is  run 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Bank's 
Qulncy  branch  travel  bureau.  The  trip  to 
Expo  67  was  a  prize  in  a  drawing.  We  de- 
cided to  give  $100  for  expenses. 

"We  do  not  give  them  loans.  That's  an- 
other department  of  the  bank. 

'That  we're  u.«ing  our  substantial  finan- 
cial  facilities   and   pro-sligc-  Is  that  bad'!'" 

"4.  The  Bank  is  reported  to  have  rented  at 
least  seven  roadside  billboards,  tor  which 
It  has  paid  approximately  $300  a  month.  In 
addition.  It  is  enRiiged  In  1  irge-scale  adver- 
tising on  a  continuing  basis  in  more  than 
eight  newspapers  in  Massachusetts.  (This 
Information  was  in  a  letter  fri^ni  Jerome  J 
Pastene,  President  of  Travel  Trust  Tours. 
Inc  )" 

Heartneld  said  the  b.mk  has  rented  only 
two  billboards  and  Its  .idvertlslng  included 
some  smUl  newspapers  with  circulations  as 
low  as  2,000. 

r.M.LS   FOR   INVESTIC.^TION 

ASTA  c.il'.ed  on  Representative  Multer  to 
launch  an  investigation.  It  Invited  his  Sub- 
committee to  ask  tlie  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency: 

( 1 )  What  authorization  preceded  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  South  Shore  National  Bank 
of  Wellesley  Travel  Service. 

(2)  What  control  if  any.  does  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  maintain  over  this 
b:ink'3  travel  activities  and  the  "rather  ques- 
tionable advertising  Indicating  the  availabil- 
ity of  banking  f.iclllties  .it  the  separate  facili- 
ties of  the  bank''" 

ASTA  pointed  out  to  Rep.  Multer  that  as 
a  member  of  the  House  .Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  he  can  appreciate  "the  need 
to  strengthen  .md  preserve  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere, for  tiie  travel  agent  industry. 

"The  actions  of  the  South  Shore  National 
Banks  do  not  tend  to  create  this  atmos- 
phere, and  In  fact,  seriously  jeopardize  the 
objectives  nnd  recommendations  which  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  made  In  Its 
report  " 

The  New  England  Chapter,  meanwhile,  be- 
gan a  campaign  to  prevent  banks  from  offer- 
ing travel  services. 

It  will  Institute  action  In  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Massachusetts  against  the 
U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  the 
grounds  the  Wellesley  Travel  Service  acqtilsl- 
tlon  Is  "llleBal  and  Improper  " 

It  win  also  fight  the  leglsl;»tlon  to  permit 
state  banks  to  offer  travel  services. 

ASTA's  Executive  Committee  voted  to  share 
the  costs  Involved. 


STIFFER  PENALTIES  CAN  CURB 
GROWING  GUN  CRIME  RATE 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    CASEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    severe 


mandatory  penalties — swiftly  invoked— 
can  end  the  growing  problem  of  criminal 
use  of  firearms  in  our  country. 

This  Congress  can  no  longer  stand  by 
and  see  the  threat  to  our  national  wel- 
fare growing  at  a  prodigious  rate  each 
year,  without  taking  affirmative  action. 

For  many  days.  I  have  attempted  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  surrounding  the  illegal  u.se 
of  nrcarms— and  the  ineffectiveness  of 
some  of  the  proposals  put  forth  to  solve 
it.  I  have  advised  them  of  the  need  and 
the  justification  for  legislation  such  as 
H.R  360  and  H.R.  6137  which  I  authored, 
to  set  a  mandatory  10-year  sentence  for 
use  or  pos.se.^sion  of  firearms  during  com- 
mi.s.sion  of  major  crimes  of  violence  on 
ttr.>t  offcn.sc.  and  25  years  on  a  subse- 
quent offense. 

The  o!i!y  deterrent  to  crime  for  the 
hardened  felon  is  severe  punishment. 
Thcs:'  i'Jeali.Us  who  look  for  the  day 
when  rvery  criminal  will  come  out  of  the 
penitentiary  fully  rehabilitated  to  take 
his  productive  place  in  Utopia  are  refus- 
ing' to  face  the  facts  of  life.  The  people 
of  Amf  rica  know  this,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  playing  games  with 
ci  iminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  aso,  one  of  the 
lir.'atcst  exjjerts  in  criminology  the  world 
hr  s  known,  stated: 

Cuddling  criminals  and  soft  justice  In- 
crease crime;  denials  to  the  contrary  have 
no  Vi'.lld  support.  'Vet,  these  truths  are  still 
lo.st  in  the  maze  of  sympathy  and  leniency 
he.ipcd  upon  the  criminal.  Lame  excuses 
and  apologies  offered  for  the  lawbreaker  are 
exceeded  only  by  the  amount  of  violence  he 
cinimits  Meantime,  law-abiding  people 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  protection  from 
criminals  have  this  right  abused  and  Ignored. 

How  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Congress 
continue  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
!)lc  to  live  free  from  the  fear  of  robbery, 
rajie.  and  murdci? 

Those  words  I  just  cited  were  written 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  were 
taken  from  his  "Message  From  the  Di- 
rector' in  the  March  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin,  It  Is  an  excellent 
message,  and  I  know  it  will  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans,  and  in  particular,  with  those 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
our  law  enforcement  agencies.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Hoover  for  his  message,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  his  words  of 
wisdom  careful  study: 

Message  From   the   Director 

Could  It  be  that  1967  will  be  remembered 
as  the  year  the  American  people  demanded 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  a  halt  to  rising 
crime  in  our  country  ' 

While  this  hope  may  not  fully  materialize, 
there  are  some  promising  symptoms  of  grow- 
ing public  concern.  In  many  areas,  citizens 
are  genuinely  alarmed,  and  rightly  so.  by 
increasing  criminal  violence.  Indications 
are  that  more  and  more  people  want  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  realistic  punish- 
ment of  those  who  break  It.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  are  Initiating  new 
and  broader  programs  to  aid  law  enforcement 
and  to  provide  better  training  and  equip- 
ment for  the  enforcement  officer.  Civic  and 
patriotic  groups  are  rallying  to  support  police 
and  are  calling  for  citizens  to  obey  the  law 
and  to  help  prosecute  those  who  refuse  to 
obey   It.     These   are   encouraging  signs. 

Actually,  the  American  public  is  seeking. 


and  sorely  needs,  a  proven  formula  to  deter 
crime.  The  people  are  growing  tired  of 
substitutes.  Swift  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion, prompt  prosecution,  and  proper  and 
certain  punishment  are  tested  crime  deter- 
rents. As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  combi- 
nation of  deterrents  can  be  ineffective  be- 
cause of  breakdowns  In  one  or  all  of  its 
phases.  That  Is  why  we  cannot  expect  high- 
quality  police  service  alone  to  bring  full 
relief  from  the  crime  problem.  If  the 
hardened  criminal  Is  arrested  but  not  pun- 
ished, he  Is  not  long  deterred  from  his  crlmi- 
n.il  pursuits. 

One  State  supreme  court  Justice  recently 
stated  that  It  Is  completely  unrealistic  to 
say  tl-.ot  punishment  Is  not  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  "It  Is  simply  contrary  to  hviman 
nature,"  the  Justice  explained,  "not  to  bo 
deterred  from  a  course  of  action  by  tlie 
threat  of  punishment."  This  Is  the  kind  of 
reasoning  and  straight  talk  that  makes  sense 
to  both  the  public  and  law  enforcement.  It 
Is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  weak  theories 
which  rationalize  criminal  behavior  and 
make  villans  of  all  policemen. 

Coddling  of  criminals  and  soft  Justice  in- 
crease crime;  denl.als  to  the  contrary  have 
no  valid  suppwrt.  'Vet,  these  truths  are  stUl 
lost  m  the  maze  of  sympathy  and  leniency 
he.iped  upon  the  criminal.  Lame  excuses 
and  aixjlogies  offered  for  the  lawbreaker  arc 
exceeded  only  by  the  amount  of  violence  he 
commits.  MeanUme,  law-abiding  people 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  protection  from 
criminals  have  this  right  abused  and 
ignored. 

Certainly,  the  American  public  must  bom 
take  positive  action  to  curtail  crime  and 
violence.  Good  Intentions  are  worthless 
Funds  for  better  law  enforcement  will  help, 
but  will  not  do  the  complete  job.  Com- 
munity and  civic  authorities,  educators,  re- 
ligious leiiders,  and  prominent  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  must  speak  out, 
demand  Justice  for  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
unite  the  people  In  a  forceful  campaign 
against  crime.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  clergy's  warning  against  excessive  com- 
p.isslon  for  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of 
Innocent  victims.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  educators'  denouncing  rabble  rousers 
and  agitators  who  disrupt  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  academic  community  and  defy 
authority.  And  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
community  .and  city  officials'  crusading  to  rid 
their  .streets  of  thugs,  rapists,  and  robbers. 

Law  enforcement,  of  course.  Is  gratified  with 
the  great  strides  th.tt  have  been  mide  in  the 
profession  in  recent  years.  It  is  also  appre- 
ciative of  new  efforts  to  make  its  fight  against 
crime  more  effective.  Law  enforcement  will 
take  full  advantage  of  all  aid  and  asslst.mce 
and  meet  its  obligaUons  with  a  determin.i- 
tlon  to  give  the  public  adequate  protection 
Let  the  public  remember,  however,  that  de- 
tecting and  apprehending  criminals  are  not 
the  whole  answer  The  criminal  must  know 
that  his  destiny  i.lso  Includes  prompt  prose- 
cution  and   substantial   punishment. 

— John  Edcar  Hoover.  Directo 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  TEXAS  PUB- 
LISHER. HUMANITARIAN,  AND 
PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR,  CARL  L 
E3TE3 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat  man]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 


this  body  to  a  further  distinction  now 
accorded  to  a  truly  remarkable  person, 
Carl  L.  Estes,  of  Longview,  Gregg  County, 
Tex.    By  personal  observation  over  the 
years,  a  friendship  which  spans  half  a 
century,  and  through  our  association  in 
numerous  constructive  projects.   I   well 
know  that  he  is  a  dedicated  and  effective 
publisher,     humanitarian,     and     public 
benefactor,    ranking    among    the    most 
notable  ever  produced  by  our  Nation. 
On  March  13,  the  Te.xas  Legislature  and 
the  Gregg  County  commissioners  court 
honored  Carl  Estes  with  unanimous  reso- 
lutions   officially    designating    a    major 
thoroughfare    as    Estes   Parkway,     This 
mtique  honor  is  entirely  fitting   for  a 
gentleman  of  such  unparalleled  accom- 
plishments.   As  reported  in  the  Long- 
view  Morning  Journal  on  March  13  and 
March  15.  1967,  respectively,  the  follow- 
ing articles  set  forth  the  interesting  his- 
torical detail  of  the  resolutions  which 
record   this   signal   honor   to   a    distin- 
guished Texan,  Carl  L.  Estes,  of  Long- 
view: 

Estes  Parkway  Named  on  Highway  149 

(By  S.  A.  Parker,  Ellie  Hopkins,   and  Dick 

Sands) 

The  Texas  Legislature  and  Gregg  County 
Commissioners  Court  adopted  unanimously 
Monday  separate  but  Identical  resolutions 
which  officially  designated  as  "Estes  Park- 
way" that  section  of  Highway  149  extending 
from  the  Longview  city  limits  southward  to 
Highway  322  just  southeast  of  the  Sabine 
river  bridge. 

The  action  of  the  three  bodies  was  In  honor 
of  Carl  L.  Estes.  publisher  of  the  Longview 
Morning  Journal  and  The  Longview  Daily 
News  and  other  publications  and  who  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  East  Texas  and  In  the  development 
of  the  Sabine  river. 

Gregg  County  Judge  Henry  Atkinson,  who 
originated  the  project,  said  the  Texas  High- 
way Department  has  given  approval  of  the 
plan  and  Is  cooperating  in  its  execution. 

"To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time 
that  a  state  public  highway  has  been  named 
and  designated  as  this  one  has;  also,  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  a  precedent,"  Judge 
Atkinson  said. 

"This  action  is  a  coordinated  effort  between 
the  Gregg  County  Commissioners  Court, 
Senator  Jack  Strong,  Rep.  John  Allen,  and 
the  State  Highway  Department  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  helpful,"  said  Judge 
Atkinson. 

The  veteran  publisher,  visibly  shaken 
when  informed  personally  by  County  Judge 
Henry  Atkinson  of  the  courts  action  and 
upon  being  told  of  the  unanimous  vote  of 
approval  of  the  state  Legislature,  said: 

"It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  express  In  words 
at  this  time  my  deep  humility  and  gratitude 
to  all  those  who  have  given  me  this  unprece- 
dented honor — the  greatest  ever  paid  to  me 
In  my  70  years  of  life.  I  am  filled  with 
humbleness.  In  my  heart  I  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude.  All  I  can  find  voice  to  say  is,  'I 
am  humbly  grateful'." 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  the  request  of  Rep.  Allen  of  Longview  and 
with  concurrence  of  House  Speaker  Ben 
Barnes,  unanimously  voted  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  resolution  without  dis- 
sent. It  was  introduced  as  House  Resolution 
No.  176. 

Under  normal  House  procedure,  such 
measures  are  referred  to  a  special  conimlttee 
before  floor  action,  but  In  this  case,  accord- 
ing to  Allen,  members  conversant  with  the 
role  the  Longview  publisher  has  filled  in  de- 
veloping East  Texas,  took  direct  floor  action. 

In  the  Senate,  where  the  proposal  was  in- 
troduced  by  Sen,   Jack  Strong  of  Longview 


as  Senate  Resolution  No.  242,  approval  also 
was  unanimous. 

A  member  of  the  senator's  staff  said  that 
in  cases  of  tuch  resolutions,  committee  action 
was  not  required  and  for  that  reason  direct 
action  by  the  full  Senate  was  possible. 

In  both  of  the  resolutions,  context  with 
that  approved  by  the  Gregg  County  commis- 
sioners court  'w-as  preserved:  the  only  changes 
being  in  the  last  paragraph  where  the  words 
"House  of  Representatives"  and  "Senate" 
were  substituted  for  "Gregg  County  Commis- 
sioners Court." 

Judge  Atkinson  said  at  least  10  attractive 
signs  bearing  the  "Estes  Parkway"  designa- 
tion will  be  erected  along  the  25-mlle  sec- 
tion of  highway.  Each  sign  will  be  approxi- 
mately 24  X  18  inches  in  size,  with  white 
letters  on  a  green  background.  The  signs 
will  have  a  fluorescent  finish  so  they  can 
easily  be  seen  at  night. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  naming  and 
designating  the  "Estes  Parkway  "  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Honorable  Carl  Estes,  Pub- 
lisher, Longview  Daily  News  and  Morning 
Journal,  has  given  unselfishly  and  unstint- 
Ingly  ol  his  time,  talent,  resources,  and  labor 
to  the  development,  improvement  and  edifi- 
cation of  Gregg  County;  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  Carl  L.  Estes  has 
achieved  state  and  nation-wide  recognition 
for  significant  contribution  In  the  Journalis- 
tic and  philanthropic  fields;  and 

"Whereas.  Gregg  County  has  greatlv  bene- 
fited from  the  efforts  of  the  said  Carl  L. 
Estes.  particularly  in  the  field  of  industrial 
development,  and  the  Industrial  development 
and  increasing  importance  of  Gregg  County 
as  a  distribution,  marketing  and  industrial 
center,  stands  as  a  testimonial  to  his  per- 
severance and  dedication;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recognition  that  the  said 
Carl  Estes  and  his  works  have  achieved  re- 
flects favorably  upon  Gregg  County  as  a 
whole;  and 

"Whereas,  Gregg  County  and  Its  citizens 
are  justly  Indebted  to  and  appropriately 
proud  of  its  foremost  citizen,  the  said  Carl  L. 
Estes,  for  his  achievements  in  behalf  of  the 
County; 

"Now.  therefore.  In  grateful  recognition  of 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  his  accom- 
plishments, the  Gregg  County  Commission- 
ers Court  unanimously  makes  the  following 
Resolution: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  that  portion  of  State 
Highway  149  extending  from  the  point  of  the 
Longview  city  limits  south  to  the  intersec- 
tion with  State  Highway  322  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  named  and  designated  as  Estes 
Parkway," 

By   Unanimous   'Vote — Estes   Parkway   Is 
Extended  a  Mile 
(By  Wells  Burton) 

Estes  Parkway,  which  was  created  Monday 
by  the  Gregg  County  Commissioners  Court 
and  the  Texas  Legislature,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Publisher  Carl  L.  Estes,  was  ex- 
tended by  one  mile  Tuesday  night  as  a  result 
of  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Longview  City 
Commission  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting. 

As  first  named  and  designated,  the  park- 
way extended  from  the  city  limits  south  to 
the  intersection  of  State  Highway  149  and 
State  Highway  322.  With  the  addition  of  a 
mile  from  the  present  city  limits  northward 
to  the  Mobberly  Avenue  and  High  Street  In- 
tersection, it  now  covers  a  distance  of  three 
and  one-half  miles. 

By  Its  action,  the  city  commission  brought 
the  parkway  to  a  point  In  front  of  R.  G.  Le- 
Tourneau.  Inc.,  the  first  heavy  Industry 
brought  to  Longview  by  the  publisher. 

The  section  of  Highway  149  which  has  been 
named  and  designated  as  Estes  Parkway  will 
now  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  man  who 
played  the  leading  role  in  the  development 
of  the  huge  industrial  complex  which  Is 
served  by  this  roadway. 

The  response  to  the  plan  of  honoring  the 
publisher  in   this  manner  was  tremendous. 


It  received  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  county 
conamissioners  court,  the  Texas"  Senate  and 
House,  the  city  commission,  and  was  given 
the  full  support  of  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment. 

Legislative  rules  were  suspended  Monday 
morning  so  that  the  House  and  Senate  could 
vote  on  the  resolution  commending  the  pub- 
lisher and  creating  the  parkway. 

Longview  Commissioner  D.  A.  Benton 
moved  that  the  Highway  149  segment  be 
designat-ed  Estes  Parkway  and  Commissioner 
James  S.  Witt  seconded  the  motion.  The 
motion  carried  unanimouslv. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  AMEND  NDEA 
TO  INCLUDE  HEALTH.  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,    AND    RECREATION 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  iii  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
triguing annals  of  science  fiction,  one 
can  occasionally  run  across  a  particularly 
peculiar  type  of  being:  the  superintel- 
ligent  creature  with  an  overdeveloped 
cranium  which  contrasts  sharply  with 
his  spindly  and  shriveled  body.  His  ex- 
istence is  happy  and  prosperous  because, 
we  are  told  tolerantly,  he  has  developed  a 
society  that  no  longer  requires  brutish 
physical  strength. 

I  would  not  want  to  argue  the  "what 
might  be"  of  science  fiction  where  imag- 
ination is  the  only  limit  on  the  possible. 
But,  I  wonder  if  we  do  not  sometimes 
subconsciously  make  an  assumption  sim- 
ilar to  the  theme  of  those  stories.  We 
are  learning  more.  We  are  gaining  more 
control  over  our  environment.  In  the 
process,  our  need  for  sheer  physical 
strength,  is  reduced.  But.  we  should  not 
confuse  what  may  be  the  reduced  need 
for  brawn  with  the  continuing  need  for 
good  health,  and  strong,  \-igorous  phy- 
sical well-being. 

The  mind  and  the  body  function  to- 
gether and  evidence  is  growing  every 
year  that  the  mind  cannot  function  at 
its  best  in  a  body  that  has  turned  flabby 
from  neglect  and  soft  from  disuse. 

The  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation  programs  of  our  schools  play  a 
vital  role  in  developing  the  strong,  in- 
telligent, alert  young  people  upon  which 
our  country  will  depend  in  the  years  to 
come.  As  we  place  increasing  impor- 
tance on  our  schools  and  their  academic 
program,  we  must  also  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  physical  needs  and 
health  education  of  our  children. 

There  are  some  rather  startling  statis- 
tics I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly: 

In  40  percent  of  the  States,  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  elementary  school 
children  have  regular  instruction  in 
health  education. 

In  60  percent  of  the  States,  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  junior  high  school 
students  have  regular  instruction  in 
health  education. 

In  70  percent  of  the  States,  less  than 

three-fourths  of  the  senior  high  school 

students    have    regular    instruction    in 

health  education. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  our  States  say 
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they  urgently  need  additional  teaching 
materials  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
health  education,  physical  education, 
and  recreation  programs.  Not  a  single 
state  reported  their  materials  or  equip- 
ment was  adequate  for  quality  instruc- 
tion in  these  areas. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  our  States  re- 
port inadequate  health  instruction  equip- 
ment and  materials  in  25  percent  or  more 
of  their  schools. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  our  elementary 
teachers  are  not  fully  qualified  to  teach 
physical  education  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Forty  percent  of  our  high  school 
physical  education  teachers  need  addi- 
tional training  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
their  assignments. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  in-service  training  have 
given  as  their  reason  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide  for  a  growing 
family  and  to  pay  for  the  high  cost  of 
tuition  currently  being  charged  for 
graduate  study. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
title  III  and  title  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  These  amend- 
ments will  help  encourage  health,  phys- 
ical education,  and  recreation,  just  as 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
stimulated  academic  progress. 

The  Congress  has  been  urged  to 
"amend  the  present  national  defense 
educational  law  so  as  to  provide  long 
needed  assistance  to  the  States  to  foster 
excellence  in  physical  education."  Vice 
President  Humphrey  recommended  this 
in  1962,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  leg- 
islation that  seeks  to  make  this  sugges- 
tion a  reality. 

Just  as  it  is  important  that  our  Na- 
tion meet  its  obligation  to  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  children's  intel- 
lectual capacities,  it  is  also  our  obliga- 
tion to  assure  their  proper  health  and 
physical  development. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  has 
two  features.  The  first  would  amend 
title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  provide  financial  encour- 
agement for  classroom  instruction  in 
health,  physical  education,  and  recrea- 
tion. No  Federal  money  would  be  spent 
for  athletic  equipment.  The  second 
provision  would  amend  title  XI.  This 
section  would  be  revised  so  that  regular 
session  or  short-term  instruction  would 
be  available  to  those  now  teaching  or 
planning  to  teach  school  health,  physi- 
cal education  and   recreation. 

By  amending  titles  III  and  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  we 
can  promote  this  needed  health  educa- 
tion and  can  move  forward  to  attune 
our  physical  capabilities  to  the  strenu- 
ous requirements  of  the  1960's.  We 
can  follow  the  example  set  and  the  goal 
urged  by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
resolved  that: 

By  keeping  physical  fltnesa  In  the  fore- 
front ot  the  Nation's  concern*,  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution toward  Improving  the  health  and 
vigor  of  our  citizens. 


PROJECT  HEADSTART 

Mr.   BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  SchetterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  educational  innova- 
tions of  our  era  is  Project  Headstart. 
Headstart  represents  in  practice  what 
educators  have  been  preaching  about  for 
years.  Headstart  provides  food  for  chil- 
dren who  often  scrape  through  their 
formative  years  on  one  skimpy  meal  a 
day;  it  limits  the  teacher-student  ratio 
to  1  to  15;  it  includes  the  imaginative  use 
of  teacher  aids  in  the  classroom;  and  it 
stresses  developing  the  creativity  and 
imagination  of  our  disadvantaged  young, 
rather  than  trying  to  cram  them  into  a 
preconceived  and  inadequate  educational 
mold.  An  extreme  example  of  the  re- 
action to  this  approach  was  given  in  the 
January  31,  1967,  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children — set  up  by  Con- 
gress to  check  on  the  progress  being 
made  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Reports  the 
Council: 

In  a  city  of  the  Middle  West,  our  consul- 
tant-observer was  chatting  with  a  first  grade 
teacher  about  children  who  had  been  passed 
on  to  her  from  a  Headstart  class.  The 
teacher  declared.  "These  children  Just  won't 
settle  down  and  sit  still.  They  think  school 
should  be  fun.  and  It's  taken  us  all  fall  to 
get  that  out  of  them. 

Similarly,  the  New  York  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Children  in  a  report  entitled 
"Citizens  Committee  for  Children  Looks 
at  Title  I  Prekindergarten  Programs," 
dated  October  28,  1966,  states: 

We  were  told  that  the  pre-kindergarten 
children  are  regarded  as  too  lively,  curious, 
and  Irrepressible  (I.e..  troublesome)  In  a  more 
formal  school  situation. 

A  very  sad  commentary,  indeed,  on  the 
present  state  of  early  education  in  our 
Nation.  I  should  like  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  Introduce  Into  the  Record 
two  articles  on  Project  Headstart  which 
speak  to  this  question.  One  by  Gerald 
Grant  in  the  March  1967  Progressive, 
entitled  "Headstart:  Not  Enough";  and 
the  other  by  Charles  S.  Carleton  in  the 
September  1966  American  Education, 
entitled  "Headstart  or  False  Start?" 

[From  Progressive  magazine,  March  1967] 

Headstart:    Not  Enough 

(By  Gerald  Grant) 

"Americans  are  such  manic  depresslvcs. 
First  Head  Start  was  a  brilliant  success. 
Now  It's  a  complete  failure." 

Thus  did  a  high  official  In  the  Johnson 
Administration  ruefully  sum  up  the  prevail- 
ing mood  about  what  was  once  hilled  as  the 
brightest  victory  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  manic  feelings  about  Head  Start  grew 
out  of  early  and  somewhat  Inflated  claims 
about  what  the  program  had  accomplished. 
The  depression  set  In  this  winter  when  long- 
term  evaluations  became  public  confirming 
what  some  skeptics  had  feared  in  the  be- 
ginning: that  for  many  children  it  would 
be  a  fast  Head  Start  and  a  quick  finish  as 
the  educational  and  health  benefits  were 
washed  away  through  lack  of  follow-through. 

Spurred  by  the  depressing  research  find- 
ings, President  Johnson  has  given  Head 
Start  follow-through  iwograms  high  priority 


in  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  To  keep  the 
momentum  of  the  Federal  preschool  pro- 
gram moving  into  the  early  elementary  school 
grades,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a 
$135  million  "Follow-Through"  program. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  when  Head  Start  w.^.s 
Just  getting  off  the  ground,  Dr.  Martin 
Deuisch,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  experts 
on  preschool  education,  warned  of  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  the  lack  of  follow- 
through.  As  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Developmental  Studies,  now  afflllated  with 
New  York  University.  Dr.  Deutsch  had  run 
for  several  years.  In  H.irlem  and  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York,  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful demonstrations  of  what  could  be 
done  for  youngsters  In  the  slums  If  their 
schooling  were  begun  at  age  three.  Deutsch 
w.is  highly  skeptical  about  Head  Start,  and 
he  said  so  in  a  memorandum  dated  March 
18.  1965,  that  was  circulated  In  the  Admin- 
istration: 

"Operation  Head  Start  is  an  •Instant'  pro- 
gram with  wonderful,  wholly  acceptable  ob- 
jectives." Deutsch  wrote,  "but  one  which 
has  not  been,  as  yet,  sufficiently  thought 
through,  planned  for,  or  effectively  orga- 
nized. Big  objectives  require  money,  but 
they  also  require  more  than  Just  money. 

"What  we  need  desperately  is  long-range 
planning,  research,  and  model  experimenta- 
tion in  order  to  anticipate  the  problems  of 
school  organization  with  relationship  to 
these  children  throughout  their  school  ex- 
perience, and  to  plan  programs  on  every 
grade  level. 

"We  must  be  concerned  with  what  will 
happen  to  the  children  after  their  preschool 
experience,  and  therefore  must  engage  in 
systematic  attempts  to  plan  programs  for 
them.  There  is  some  evidence  that  children 
who  do  get  a  'head  start'  which  has  no  fol- 
low-up momentum  will  return  to  their  origi- 
nal failure  levels. 

"It  is  even  possible."  Deutsch  concluded, 
"that  some  children  will  be  so  disappointed 
with  the  contrast  between  their  original  ex- 
periences In  a  rich  environment,  and  the 
typical  slum  schools  to  which  they  graduate, 
that  their  performance  levels  will  deteriorate 
further." 

But  there  was  then  an  almost  fanatical 
fervor  In  Washington  about  Head  Start. 
The  pace  was  so  frantic  that  teachers  who 
were  on  the  substitute  teaching  lists  for  the 
District  of  Columbia's  public  schools  received 
calls  as  late  as  ten  p.m.  one  night  asking 
them  to  report  the  next  morning  to  War  on 
Poverty  headquarters  to  review  applications 
for  Head  Start  grants  that  were  pouring  In 
from  all  parte  of  the  country.  To  speed 
things  up  even  more,  college  students  and 
other  part-time  employes  boarded  planes  on 
Friday  afternoons,  their  briefcases  packed 
with  Head  Start  application  forms,  and 
winged  to  local  outpoeta  of  the  anti-poverty 
war  to  talk  to  church  groups  and  school  of- 
ficials about  putting  In  a  bid  to  open  a  Head 
Start  center. 

Launched  that  spring  of  1965  with  the  goal 
of  reaching  100.000  four  to  six-year-olds. 
Head  Start  snowballed  so  rapidly  that  by 
summer's  end  more  than  560,000  children 
were  enrolled  for  six  and  eight  week  sessions. 
The  creation  of  such  a  huge  national  pro- 
gram in  six  months  was  no  small  achieve- 
ment and  one  which  few  believed  could  have 
been  duplicated  through  traditional  school 
channels. 

Glowing  tributes  to  the  beneficent  educa- 
tional effects  of  Head  Start  were  not  long  in 
coming. 

Children  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  Head  Start  experience.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  with  a  lively  curriculum, 
sympathetic  care,  and  small  classes  (one 
teacher  or  aide  for  every  five  children), 
youngsters  could  make  surprising  gains  on 
standardized  intelligence  tests.  Gains 
ranged  from  elghc  up  to  an  occasional  nine- 
teen points,  enough  to  booet  children  from 
the  so-called   "duU   normal"   I.Q.   of  about 
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ninety  to  the  middle  or  average  range  of 
nearly  100,  though  usually  short  of  the  scores 
most  middle-class  children  enter  school  with. 
Now,  however,  research  findings  have  come 
to  light  confirming  all  too  clearly  what 
Deutsch  had  predicted  two  years  earlier. 
The  following  findings  Indicate  that  the 
quick  intellectual  gains  were  wiped  out  as 
children  moved  Into  the  more  typical  wa- 
tered  down  kindergarten  and  first  grade  pro- 
grams: 

In  Camden,  New  Jersey,  children  who  were 
enrolled  In  an  eight-week  Head  Start  pro- 
gram scored  no  higher  at  the  end  of  the 
kindergarten  year  than  other  deprived  chil- 
dren who  had  not  been  enrolled  In  Head 
Start. 

Baltimore's  Head  Start  program  was  rated 
one  of  the  best  In  the  country,  yet  a  follow- 
up  study  disclosed  that  children's  intellec- 
tual gains  declined  as  the  year  prog^ressed, 
although  they  maintained  a  small  lead  In 
vocabulary  skills.  The  Baltimore  study,  by 
David  A.  Wallers  and  C.  Keith  Conners  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Medicine, 
concluded  that  "without  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  benefits  acquired  from  such  a 
program,  the  opportunity  for  instituting 
significant  and  enduring  changes  will  not  be 
realized,  and  the  promise  of  the  head  start 
afforded  these  children  will  go  unfulfilled." 
Max  Wolff  and  Annie  Stein  of  Yeshlva 
University  found  In  their  study  of  New  York 
City  Head  Start  children  that  academic  gains 
disappeared  six  to  eight  months  later  al- 
though some  of  the  "social  and  emotional" 
benefits  remained. 

Professor  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  an  expert 
In  child  development  research  at  Cornell 
University,  challenges  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  these  researchers,  based  upon 
a  close  analysis  of  the  data  they  have  gath- 
ered. He  argues  that  "we  do  not  yet  have 
the  data  proving  conclusively  that  Head 
Start  benefits  fade  away."  Bronfenbrenner 
says  there  are  some  Indications  that  when 
Head  Start  youngsters  enter  good  middle- 
class  kindergartens,  the  gains  are  main- 
tained. But  he  observes  that  it  Is  highly 
probable  that  gains  will  fade  if  Head  Start 
youngsters  graduate  to  crowded  kindergarten 
classrooms  in  the  slums. 

As  unsettling  to  some  as  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational follow-through  has  been  the  spotty 
treatment  of  medical  and  dental  ills  un- 
covered by  Head  Start. 

About  ninety  per  cent  of  all  children  In 
Head  Start  had  a  medical  examination. 
Physicians  found  an  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  iron  deficiency  anemia;  about  a  third  of 
the  children  were  affected.  There  was  a  wide 
range  of  other  disorders,  from  adenoids  to 
heart  trouble. 

Ordinary  medical  care  simply  had  not  been 
offered  to  most  of  these  children  In  the  past. 
Nearly  ninety  per  cent  had  not  had  measles 
vaccine,  for  Instance,  and  as  many  as  forty 
per  cent  of  the  children  had  cavities  or 
poorly  formed  teeth. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  summer,  there  was 
practically  no  follow-up  medical  treatment 
provided,  according  to  Dr.  Frederick  North, 
senior  pediatrician  for  Head  Start.  This  year 
Improvements  have  been  made  but  the  "data 
that  we  have  is  rather  like  the  care  of  the 
poor  child,  fragmented,  discontinuous,  and 
often  not  too  well  recorded." 

Head  Start's  research  director,  Dr.  Edmund 
Gordon  of  Yeshlva  University,  estimates  that 
perhaps  half  the  youngsters  needing  medical 
treatment  were  referred  to  follow-up  agen- 
cies and  that  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  had 
their  treatment  completed. 

Dr.  North  blames  the  failure  on  'Institu- 
tional and  btu-eaucratlc  Inertia,  especially  In 
the  large  cities."  He  charges  that  in  some 
cases  public  health  departments  "refused  to 
allow  their  examining  doctors  to  treat  even 
the  minor  defects  discovered,  thus  creating 
a  need  for  cumbersome  and  often  unsuccess- 
ful referral  systems." 


In  other  cases.  Dr.  North  adds,  local  agen- 
cies blamed  mothers  for  "apathy"  when  in- 
vestigation would  show  that  few  efforts  were 
made  to  help  mothers  bring  their  children  to 
treatment  centers.  Such  simple  steps  as 
making  convenient  appointments  for  Head 
Start  mothers  and  providing  baby  sitters  for 
younger  children  were  often  all  that  was 
needed,  he  said. 

Dr.  Gordon  sees  "no  solution  except  a  na- 
tional program  of  health  care  for  these 
children  .  .  .  there's  got  to  be  an  aggressive 
program  with  almost  the  same  kind  of  in- 
sistence on  treatment  as  we  demand  edu- 
cationally by  compulsory  school  attendance." 
The  blame  for  the  spotty  health  care  also 
lies  partly  with  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
agency.  It  should  have  moved  earlier  to 
strengthen  its  guidelines  to  require  sound 
health  care  follow-up  before  handing  over 
funds  to  local  agencies. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  program.  But  more  of  the 
blame  lies  with  local  school  officials  and 
Congress. 

As  those  first  560.000  Head  Start  children 
enter  kindergarten  and  first  grade  class- 
rooms In  the  fall  of  1965,  local  school  officials 
also  were  receiving  nearly  a  bllUon  dollars 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  the  schooling  of  deprived 
children.  But  less  than  seven  per  cent  of 
It  went  Into  programs  to  continue  Head 
Start-style  operations  and  these  rarely  main- 
tained Head  Start's  high  standards.  And 
Congress  never  provided  the  funds  to  con- 
tinue Head  Start  on  a  year-round  basis 
through  the  anti-poverty  agency. 

Originally  it  was  hoped  that  half  a  million 
children  might  continue  in  the  year-round 
programs.  This  goal  was  cut  to  350.000 
the  first  year  (with  about  half  that  num- 
ber actually  enrolled)  and  to  187.000  this 
year.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  instance. 
7,551  children  attended  Head  Start  classes 
last  summer,  but  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
that  number  were  enrolled  in  year-round 
programs. 

Though  the  lack  of  foUow-through  and 
year-round  continuation  of  Head  Start  Is 
disturbing.  It  still  does  not  Justify  a  mood 
of  public  depression,  nor  the  conclusion  that 
the  hundreds  of  millions  expended  for  Head 
Start  were  wasted. 

One  major  accomplishment  of  Head  Start 
is  that  It  dramatically  cast  the  spotlight  on 
the  Importance  of  the  preschool  years  In  a 
way  that  no  program  had  done  before.  It 
was  also  the  major  proving  ground  for  the 
idea  that  the  poor  could  be  trained  to  work 
In  the  schools  as  teacher  aides.  The  revolu- 
tion in  the  use  of  mothers  and  other 
"amateurs"  In  a  wide  variety  of  subprofes- 
slonal  Jobs  In  the  schools  today  can  be 
traced  in  large  part  to  Head  Start. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  Head  Start  set 
new  standards  for  the  schools.  It  demon- 
strated that  concentration  of  funds  and 
services — resulting  In  almost  double  the 
average  per  pupil  cost — was  justified  in 
terms  of  the  gains  that  could  be  achieved. 
In  the  long  run,  Head  Start's  massive 
follow-up  "failure"  may  be  Just  the  jolt 
the  nation  needed  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  changes  that  are  demanded  in  the 
schools  in  the  slums.  Head  Start  remains 
the  biggest  lever  for  change  that  has  ever 
been  pried  under  the  American  schoolhouse. 

[From  American  Education  magazine,  Sep- 
tember 1966] 

Head  Start  or  False  Start? 
(By  Charles  S.  Carleton) 
Project    Head    Start : 

Is  admmistered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Is  designed  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
at  its  most  critical  point:  during  a  child's 
formative  years. 

Has  so  far  touched  the  lives  of  1.3  million 
disadvantaged  children. 


Operates  turo  kinds  of  programs:  1)  eight- 
■week  long  summer  programs  for  four-  and 
five -year -olds  icho  u-ill  enter  school  the  fol- 
lowing fall:  2)  a  ••full-year"  program  {last- 
ing anywhere  from  three  to  twelve  months) 
for   three-,   four-,   and    five-year-olds. 

Contains  five  major  components  1)  health 
services,  including  medical  exams,  sight  and 
hearing  tests,  dental  eiams,  immunizations, 
2)  nutrition  supplementation  which  includes 
one  a7id  often  two  full  meals  a  day:  3)  edu- 
cation_  with  emphasis  placed  on  doing,  rather 
than  on  listening,  in  classes  limited  to  15 
children  with  one  teacher  and  two  teacher 
aides:  4)  parent  involvement  as  participants 
in  all  activities  in  the  centers,  on  advisory 
councils,  and  as  paid  or  volunteer  nonpro- 
fessional staff  members:  5i  social  seri'ices  in- 
cluding interviews  with  parents,  recommen- 
dation for  family  counseling  services,  or 
referral  to  public  housing  authorities,  social 
hygiene  departments,  or  church  counseling 
services. 

"Head  Start  Is  great.  "  exults  a  Vermont 
Head  Start  teacher.  "It  gives  the  kid  free- 
dom— a  chance  to  run  and  jump  and  get 
hot.  But  if  after  a  summer  of  this  he's 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  school  rystem  that 
allows  no  kind  of  freedom,  where  he's  told 
to  sit  down  and  shut  up  and  raise  his  hand 
and  go  to  the  John  only  at  a  certain  time — 
well,  it's  bound  to  confuse  him  and  make 
him  wonder  what  school  Is  all  about.  I 
think  that  maybe  the  biggest  thing  that  can 
come  from  Head  Start  Is  tliat  our  first  and 
second  grade  education  will  be  liberalized 
so  that  children  will  have  more  individual 
freedom.  We  hope  this  will  be  a  challenge 
to  the  teachers.  It  certainly  is  a  challenge 
to  the  conservative,  classical,  mlddlecl.-vss 
concepts  of  what  is  right  in  education  " 

These  candid  observations  are  not  unique 
to  the  Green  Mountain  State.  They  are  be- 
ing echoed  across  the  country  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Head  Start  youngsters  p)Our 
into  regtUar  kindergarten  and  first-grade 
classrooms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Head  Start  is 
working,  that  for  disadvantaged  children  it 
means  entering  regular  school  better  pre- 
pared, with  greater  self-confidence  and  with 
a  considerably  advanced  mental  capacity 
compared  to  children  from  the  same  back- 
ground without  Head  Start  training,  i  In 
fact.  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Chicago,  says  that 
half  of  a  17-year-old's  mental  ability  is  de- 
veloped by  the  time  he  Is  four  years  old — 
Just  the  age  group  that  Head  Start  brackets  ) 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  boost  that 
Head  Start  children  are  given  is  their  intro- 
duction to  the  world  of  words.  Coming  from 
homes  without  books,  where  English  is 
spoken  poorly  if  at  all.  this  vocabulary  ex- 
pansion (both  in  terms  of  exposure  and 
actual  usei  gives  them  a  real  Jump  In  their 
ability  to  learn  through  reading  and  con- 
versation. 

But  unless  Head  Start  is  followed  through 
in  the  classroom  it  can  be  meaningless;  or 
worse,  it  can  be  a  false  start.  How?  Well. 
as  one  Head  Start  teacher  puts  it:  "It's  not 
that  the  regular  teachers  push  them  back 
down  but.  unle.ss  the  teachers  are  better  than 
average,  they  do  cut  off  the  gay.  inquiring 
spirit  that  these  kids  have  been  taught  In 
fact,  there  were  teachers  last  year  who  com- 
plained they  had  to  have  the  Head  Start 
kids  be  quiet  while  they  brought  the  rest 
of  the  children  up  to  their  level." 

Although  having  Head  Starters  pet  such 
a  jump  that  they  are  ahead  of  their  more 
fortunate  peers  Is  unique — and  common 
sense  dictates  against  an  eight-week  summer 
program's  making  up  for  four  or  five  years  of 
lost  ground — Head  Starters  are  set  apart  in 
many  ways  from  their  peers.  A  Head  Start 
child's  health  problems  have  been  taken  care 
of;  he  is  accustomed  to  receiving  breakfast 
and  or  lunch  as  part  of  the  school  day:  he 
is  used  to  a  good  deal  of  personal  attention 
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when  he  needs  help,  and,  as  a  result,  he 
probably  la  more  easily  distracted  and  less 
persistent  In  his  activities  than  other  chil- 
dren— more  Inclined  to  nonconformism — all 
traits  that  Indicate  a  heightening  of  self- 
esteem,  a  growing  ciirloelty,  and  Increasing 
intellectual  development.  Additionally,  the 
Head  Start  child  receives  more  support  for 
his  school  activities  at  home  than  his  class- 
mates because  of  the  direct,  personal  contact 
with  parents  that  Head  Start  encourages. 
As  a  result  of  this  contact  parents  are  likely 
to  feel  that  the  schools  are  Interested  in 
them  and  In  what  they  have  to  say.  In  ex- 
change, they  are  more  willing  to  put  out 
some  effort  on  behalf  of  the  schools. 

Comments  the  Vermont  teacher:  "Of 
course,  the  kids  have  to  adjust  when  they 
switch  from  Head  Start  to  school  because  In 
a  lot  of  cases  they're  taking  a  step  backwards. 
But  Its  not  going  to  ruin  them.  Our  first 
grade  teaches  are  slowly  coming  to  ap- 
preciate what  Head  Start  Is  doing.  And  the 
kids  who  can't  adjust  to  the  change  are  the 
ones  who  aren't  capable  of  adjusting  to  any- 
thing anyway  Bust  most  of  them  can  ad- 
Just — because  kids  are  smart;  they  know 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  Anyway,  we 
have  to  make  the  effort.  'S'ou  know  what 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  said:  'It's  better  to  light  a 
candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness.'  " 

To  keep  the  Head  Start  candle  burning, 
school  .systems  and  Head  Start  personnel  need 
to  work  together,  exchanging  ideas  and  In- 
formation, and  searching  for  possible  areas  of 
accommodatliin. 

Teachers  and  administrators  should  know 
what  Is  happening  In  their  community  Head 
Start  program  so  they  will  have  a  better  idea 
of  what  kind  of  children  they  will  be  taking 
Into  their  schools  come  September.  Head 
Start  centers  generally  welcome  visitors  to 
their  classes — and  certainly  should,  since  the 
child  gains  so  much  from  the  visit. 

Conversely.  Head  Start  personnel  should 
learn  Just  what  experiences  their  children 
win  be  having  when  they  go  on  to  school  so 
they  can  operate  the  program  within  a  realis- 
tic framework.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  Head 
Start  should  be  an  earlier  version  of  school. 
In  fact,  many  experts  discourage  the  notion 
of  prcpplng  a  child  for  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  activities,  suggesting  that  It  Is  not  as 
Important  for  the  child  to  learn  to  cut.  paste, 
and  color  aa  for  him  to  made  comfortable 
with  and  attracted  to  the  notion  that  he  can 
create.  Similarly,  he  should  get  a  feeling  for 
music,  rather  than  learn  a  specific  number 
of  songs.  In  short.  Head  Start  should  take 
positive  steps  to  move  the  child  Into  school 
with  a  healthy,  excited  attitude  about  the 
new  experience — and  with  an  awareness  of 
how  It  will  be  different  from  Head  Start. 

Additionally,  the  school  system  should  do 
some  Boul  searching  for  ways  It  can  Improve 
Itself. 

What  Is  being  done  to  Individualize  In- 
struction for  each  child?  The  promising  un- 
graded prlmiiry  system  Is  slowly  gaining 
popularity.  Other  techniques  Include  ex- 
panded use  of  team  teaching,  teaching 
machines,  and  programed  instruction. 

Are  changes  In  teaching  style  in  order? 
For  example.  Is  a  greater  variety  of  materials 
and  resources  needed?  Can  a  greater  num- 
ber of  activities  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
In  the  classroom? 

Is  there  a  large  enough  staff  working  with 
the  younger  children?  Here  the  use  of  title 
I.  ESEA  funds  may  offer  opportunities  for 
reducing  class  size  or  employing  nonprofes- 
sional teacher  aides.  Further  help  may  be 
available  by  making  greater  use  of  volun- 
teers. 

How  can  the  Interest  of  parents  be  main- 
tained and  expanded?  Can  the  operation  of 
the  PTA  be  changed  to  create  a  more  helpful 
dialogue  between  the  schools  and  parents? 
How  can  the  health  and  nutritional  gains 
of  the  child  be  maintained?  Other  Federal 
funds  such  as  thoee  available  through  the 
Children's   Bureau,    Special    Project   Grants, 


and  the  Social  Security  Act.  may  be  useful 
In  providing  continuous  health  care. 

In    what    ways    might    the    school's    and 
teacher's  roles  change  In  working  with  the 
total  family?    To  what  extent  can  a  school 
assume  social  service  responsibilities? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Fundamental  to  all  program  changes  is 
the  matter  of  teacher  acceptance  of  Head 
Start.  One  school  system's  teachers  were 
dead  set  against  Head  Start  because  they 
feared  that  the  children  would  come  to  class 
like  a  horde  of  miniature  Huns,  destroying 
everything  in  sight  because  they  lacked  dis- 
cipline. As  It  turned  out.  these  worst  fears 
were  not  realized;  on  the  contrary,  the  chil- 
dren, bccaure  of  their  Head  Start  experience, 
were  ready  to  take  Instructions  and  work 
placidly  with  one  another. 

More  Important  than  the  attitude  the 
teacher  may  have  about  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram Is  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the 
child.  Scho<ils  and  teachers  should  ask 
themselves  if  they  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  see  the  unique  opportunities  to  help  the 
child  and  Increase  his  optimism  for  the 
future.  Children  feel  deeply  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  teachers.  If  the  teacher  be- 
lieves the  child  is  already  lost,  he  probably 
win  be;  If  the  teacher  believes  he  has  a 
bright  future,  he  probably  will. 

One  of  the  most  lmf>ortant — and  time  con- 
suming—  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from 
Head  Start  Is  how  much  good  can  come  from 
the  involvement  of  teachers  with  parents  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  child.  Says  one  teacher: 
"I  h.id  a  boy  In  my  class  who  was  a  real 
problem.  He  pushed  the  other  children 
around,  actually  attacked  them,  and  Just 
gave  me  a  very  rough  time.  Then  I  found  out 
that  his  father  beats  his  mother,  and  the 
child  lives  In  mortal  terror  of  It.  There  are 
six  children  in  the  family,  and  the  father 
feels  trapped  and  takes  It  out  on  beer,  babes, 
and  beating  momma.  Well  I've  talked  with 
them  and  I've  worked  with  the  child.  But 
the  usual  kindergarten  teacher  can't  give  a 
child  like  that  the  kind  of  Individual  at- 
tention he  needs.  She's  by  herself  and  she's 
got  30  other  children  to  take  care  of.  Head 
Start  made  It  possible  for  this  boy  to  come 
and  have  a  sort  of  play  therapy  for  four 
hours  a  day  I  think  he'll  hang  on  to  some 
of  it.  Luckily  he's  going  in  with  a  teacher 
who  understands  this  kind  of  problem  and 
may  be  able  to  help  him." 

In  Baltimore's  large  (1,140  children  this 
past  summer)  Head  Start  program,  many  of 
the  possible  pitfalls  have  been  avoided 
through  sound  organization  and  accurate 
foresight.  Mrs.  Elaine  Nolan,  director  of  the 
program,  says  that  before  they  got  started 
they  were  aware  that  there  could  be  some 
adjustment  problems  for  the  children  when 
they  went  on  to  school.  So,  all  of  her  Head 
Start  teachers  are  regular  teachers  taken 
from  the  school  system's  kindergarten 
classes.  "That  way,"  she  explains,  "we  can 
have  the  teacher  who  has  worked  with  the 
children  during  the  summer  teach  the  class 
in  September." 

The  Baltimore  schools  also  make  use  of 
teacher  aides  and  volunteers  so  that  more  In- 
dividual instruction  Is  possible.  "And,"  says 
Mrs.  Nolan,  "we  found  that  by  grouping  the 
Head  Start  children  together,  the  child's 
adjustment  to  the  school  situation  has  been 
helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the  summer 
program.  We  didn't  use  teacher  aides  In  the 
school  before  Head  Start.  Our  teachers  felt 
they  had  much  more  success  In  this  pro- 
gram than  in  any  other  they  had  been  a  part 
of.  The  services  available  to  the  children 
over  the  summer  gave  them  the  advantage  of 
knowing  problems  in  advance." 

All  over  the  Nation,  Head  Start  Is  having 
Its  Impact — is  lighting,  and  keeping  lit.  those 
candles.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the 
Nation — some  35  million  people — live  under 
adverse  circumstances.  Of  these,  17  million 
are  children.  As  a  consequence  of  Head 
Start,  communities  all  over  America  are  now 


vitally  concerned  with  the  problem.s  of  the 
children  of  "not-enough."  We  have  devel- 
oped a  national  awareness  that  they  can  be 
helped,  and  that  this  Is  the  time  to  do  It. 

During  last  year's  summer  program  nearly 
half  of  the  more  than  3. COO  counties  In  the 
Nation  had  at  least  one  Head  Start  center, 
thereby  taking  the  first  vital  step  In  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  p>overty,  laying  a  foundation 
for  a  lifetime  of  learning,  for  better  Jobs, 
and  often  for  better  health. 

The  results?  Writes  a  Head  Start  teacher: 
"I  see  more  children  less  tearful,  less  fearful. 
I  see  more  smiles,  more  working  together 
with  classmates  and  adults.  I  see  more  ver- 
bal expression.  The  Interaction  of  the  child 
with  a  helpful  adult  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  In  all  these  gains." 

"It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  these  first 
steps  taken  by  Head  Start  should  not  be 
final  steps."  says  Minnie  Berson.  Office  of 
Education  specialist  In  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. "With  cooperation  and  planning, 
with  dedication  and  understanding,  with  a 
willingness  to  extend  the  gains  of  Head  Start, 
our  schools  can  help — and  can  continue  to 
help— every  child  of  poverty.  The  child 
whose  future  Is  made  brighter  by  Head  Start 
need  not  have  that  light  extinguished." 


CURTAILING    THE    FLOW    OF    UN- 
SOLICITED OBSCENE  MAIL 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  would  pro- 
tect the  American  family  from  unsolic- 
ited obscene  mail  matter. 

The  legislation  provides  that  any  per- 
son receiving  unsolicited  mail  sent  to 
him  or  a  member  of  his  family  which  is 
considered  obsecene,  has  the  right  to 
return  it  to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
request  that  the  sender  be  notified  to 
cease  sending  unsolicited  mail  to  him. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  then 
notify  the  sender  of  the  request  and  30 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  the 
sender  must  cease  his  mailing  to  the  ad- 
dressee. After  a  second  notice,  if  the  un- 
solicited mail  continues,  the  Postmaster 
General  may  request  that  the  Attorney 
General  apply  to  a  Federal  district  court 
for  a  compliance  order.  Failure  to  obey 
the  court  order  would  lead  to  a  contempt 
of  court  charge. 

I  believe  that  the  eiiactment  of  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  vol- 
ume of  unsolicited  obscene  mail  which 
continues  to  Invade  American  house- 
holds. 

This  legislation  would  bypass  the  diffi- 
cult and  complex  matter  of  court  inter- 
pretation of  what  contributes  obscenity 
by  leaving  the  decision  to  each  individual 
American  household. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  during 
the  89th  Congress  but  was  not  considered 
by  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
takes  speedy  action  on  this  legislation. 
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ANNIVERSARY    OP    SIIARPEVILLE 
MASSACRE 

Mr.    BRASCO.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent   to  extend   my  re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  today  in  observing,  with  sorrow, 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Sharpe- 
ville  massacre  in  South  Africa. 

On  March  21,  1960.  tens  of  thousands 
of  Africans  demonstrated  all  over  Africa. 
It  was  part  of  a  nonviolent  campaign 
against  the  pass  laws  which  restricted 
their  freedom  of  movement  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  Sharpeville  demonstration  was  one 
of  a  series  against  apartheid,  and  there 
was  widespread  burning  of  the  passes. 
At  one  stage  the  police  fired  into  a  peace- 
ful rally,  killing  68  persons,  and  wound- 
ing nearly  200  others.  This  action 
shocked  the  world,  and  served  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  United  Nation's  consid- 
eration of  the  all-important  question  of 
what  to  do  about  apartheid. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  White,  State 
Department  press  officer,  stated  that 
while  the  United  States  could  not,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  ordinarily  comment 
on  the  Internal  affairs  of  governments 
with  which  it  enjoys  normal  relations,  it 
could  not  help  but  regret  the  tragic  loss 
of  life  resulting  from  the  measures  taken 
against  the  demonstrators. 

I  have  very  briefly  touched  on  the 
tragedy  of  that  unhappy  day  in  Sharpe- 
ville, but  I  know  that  the  world  will  long 
remember  what  took  place  there.  We 
are  all  more  aware  of  the  injustices  of 
apartheid  because  of  Sharpeville,  and 
the  need  for  the  elimination  of  all  racial 
discrimination,  no  matter  where  It 
exists. 


of  the  Republican  administration  from 
1953  to  1961?  The  answer  is  very,  very 
well,  indeed.  In  the  8  years  of  Repub- 
lican rule  from  1953  to  1961  a  mere  20 
percent  of  postmaster  appointments 
were  made  from  the  career  ranks. 

Also,  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions since  1961  career  employees  have 
been  appointed  postmaster  in  such 
major  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Galveston,  Charlotte,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  every  case,  they 
replaced  postmasters  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  career  service. 

Taking  a  broader  view,  I  might  also 
point  out  that  President  Johnson  has 
named  more  career  Federal  employees 
to  top  appointive  positions  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  than  any  President  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

I  hope  these  few  facts  will  help  put 
the  picture  of  the  use  being  made  of  the 
experience  and  abilities  of  career  Federal 
employees  in  its  proper  perspective. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  March  22,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blackburn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
22, 1967. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERG,  for  10  minutes,  on 
March  22, 1967. 


POLITICS    IN   POST    OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  indicate  that  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  and  the 
Republican  leadership  are  out  to  "purge" 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  politics. 
Republicans  have  been  just  as  political, 
if  not  more  so,  in  making  appointments 
within  the  postal  service  as  Etemocrats. 
Knowing  that  my  distinguished  friends 
of  the  Republican  Party  prefer  the  real- 
ity of  facts  to  the  rhetoric  of  political 
bombast,  I  undertook  some  research  on 
this  point.  I  think  the  House  would 
find  the  results  edifying. 

Since  1961,  the  number  of  postmaster 
positions  filled  by  career  employees  has 
never  been  under  30.6  percent  for  any 
single  year  and  the  overall  record  for 
the  past  6  years  shows  that  more  than 
37  percent  of  postmaster  appointments 
have  been  made  from  the  career  service. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  record 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blackburn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Button. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brasco)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hardy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  5424.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
.":hore  and  offshore  establishmentE  for  the 
Coast  Guard:  with  amendment  iRept.  No. 
146).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  404.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  428. 
Joint  resolution  to  support  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics  in  a  historic  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  (Rept.  No.  147i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  366.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Committ«e  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
relating  to  certain  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  148i. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  258.  Resolution  to  grant 
additional  travel  authority  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.   1491.     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  386.  Resolu- 
tion for  an  Investigation  In  connection  with 
development  lending  In  Africa  of  those  agen- 
cies In  which  the  United  States  participates, 
and  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  150).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


ENROLLED      JOINT      RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India;   and 

H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  7521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

H.R.  7522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7523.  A  bill   to  exclude   from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  mo%'ing  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUSH : 

H.R.  7524.  A  bill   to  exclude  from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  7525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  a  widow  or 
widower  who  remarries  after  attaining  age 
60  to  receive  a  widow's  or  widower's  insur- 
ance annuity  (in  a  reduced  amount)  not- 
withstanding such  remarriage:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
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Ushment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  CLARK: 
H  R.  7527.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
gr.ims  and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  7528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  7529.   A   bill    to   Increase   the   personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional    exemption    for   his   spouse    from 
$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  7530.  A   bin    to   authorize   the   estab- 
lishment of  Federal   mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  7531.  A     bill     to     insure     that    public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  7532    A   bill   declaring  October   12   to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7533.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EILBERG: 
H.R.  7534.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Institute  of   Criminal  Justice;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7535.  A    bill    to   protect    the    right   of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  Interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7536.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  his  children;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  7537.  A   bill   to   protect   the   domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic   and    foreign    sources,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee   on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  7538.  A   bill   to  iunend   section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr    FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7539    A  bill  to  amend  section   1751  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
iltles  for  the  assassination  of  the  spvouse.  son, 
or  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ai^sasslnatlon  of  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7540.  A  bin   to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove   the    Federal-SUtte    program   of   child- 
welfare  services;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7541     A    bill    to   appropriate   funds   to 
carry  out  section  402  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  7542.  A  bill  to  Increase  educational  op- 
portunities throughout  the  Nation  by  provid- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H:R.  7543.  A    bill    to   establish    a   National 


ConunlsElon  on  Older  Workers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7544.  A  bill  to  provide  fellowshlpe  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  a  master's  <legre« 
or  doctor's  degree  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  those  who  train, 
guide,  or  supervise  such  teachers;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7545.  A  bill  to  eswbllsh  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Conamit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R  7546.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  commerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  devices:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Po(Xl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire i-h:it  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
cerUiin  drugs  sold  by  prescription  the 
"established  name"  of  such  drugs  must  ap- 
pear e;vch  tmie  the  propriet.iry  name  is  used, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  7548  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  7549.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles 
urcd  in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interst:ae  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7550.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212 
(ai(l4l  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  waive  the  labor  certification  require- 
ment with  respect  to  nonpreference  immi- 
grant aliens  from  any  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-dominated country  or  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7551.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  7552  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  n.ituralizatlon  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  parents  of  lawful  resident 
aliens  shall  be  eligible  for  second  preference 
Immigrant  visas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  7554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  from  2  to  2'2  percent 
the  retirement  multiplication  factor  used  In 
computing  annuities  of  certain  employees 
engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  7555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7556.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  a  non- 
profit organization  purchasing  housing  for 
use  by  low-Income  persons  may  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  obtain  an  Insured  mort- 
gage under  the  regular  residential  housing 
program  with  the  full  loan-to-value  ratio 
available  to  an  owner-occupant  under  such 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.R.  7557.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  7558.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    ot   the 


Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  7559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  medical 
expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  certain  in- 
dividuals who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  may 
be  deducted  without  regard  to  the  3-percent 
and  1 -percent  floors:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  7560.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HR.7561.  A   bill   to   amend   section    10  ot 
the   Gold   Reserve   Act   of    1934,   as   amended 
(31    use.    822a),    to    provide    the    General 
Accounting  Office  with  authority  to  audit  the 
exchange  stabilization  fxind;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R  7562.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  7563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the    insurance    system    established    by    such 
title;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  ininois: 
H  R.  7564.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  Illinois  sesqulcentennlal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  NEDZI: 
H.R.  7565.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FELLY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7566.  A   bill    to   provide   members   of 
the   Colville    Confederated   Tribes   with    full 
citizenship  and  to  provide  for  vesting  each 
tribal    member    with    his    equal    cash    share 
representing  his  equity  In  aU  reservation  as- 
sets  of  the   Colville   Confederated   Tribes  in 
the  State  of  Washington;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  POFF: 
H.R.  7567.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   with   respect  to   the 
definition   of  compensation   for  purposes  of 
tax  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  7568.  A  bill  to  reduce  crime  and  Im- 
prove criminal  procedures  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  7569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  7570.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  provide 
that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits  under 
such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  7571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  planning  and  Installation  of 
works  and  measures  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  damages  resulting  from  erosion 
of  the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  exist- 
ing State,  county,  and  other  rural  roads  and 
highways,  from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unrestored 
or   unrehabilltated   surface   or   strip-mined. 
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non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  7572.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  7573.  A    bill    to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  7574.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  pay- 
ments In  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance to  producers  participating  In  the 
wheat  program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  7575.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  portion  of 
the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.7576.  A    bni    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  7577.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited   sample    drug   product*    and   other 
potentially    harmful    Items,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  7578.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  7579.  A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  7580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7581.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  Individ- 
uals who  are  forced  to  retire  at  age  60  under 
Federal  law  or  regulation  to  continue  to  pay 
social  security  taxes,  and  receive  appropriate 
benefit  credit  therefor,  until  they  reach  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  7582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  full  retirement  benefits  thereunder  at  age 
60  In  the  case  of  certain  Individuals  who  are 
forced  to  retire  at  that  age  under  Federal  law 
or  regulation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  7583.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  7584.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Bishop 
Frederic  Baraga;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  7585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.R.  7586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board   benefit  increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  7587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rettirn 
of  obscene  mall  matter;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H  R.  7588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  7589.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  7590.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  ac- 
counting of  funds  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  primarily  stabilize  farm  Income  and 
those  that  primarily  benefit  consumers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  general  public,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  7591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7592.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  7593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  7594.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Sman 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Comnalttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  7595.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  III  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958    to    strengthen    Instruction    in    school 
health,   physical   education,   and   recreation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint    resolution   to    support 
the  other  American  Republics  In  a  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  457.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second   week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlied 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  460.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  instruct  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative   of    the    United    States    to    the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security  Coun- 
cil without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other  Interested 
nations  In  a  peace  conference;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  461.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclaxy. 


By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB : 
H.J.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint   resolution   to   Increase 
the  efficiency  of,  eliminate  political  influence 
with  respect   to  appointments,   promotions, 
assignments,   transfers,   and  designations   in 
the  postal  field  service,  to  revise  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  appointment  of  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  fu- 
ture vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  should  be  filled  with  an  indi- 
vidual with  Judicial  experience;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON : 
H  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
committee  hearings  entitled  "Special  Inquiry 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy"  and  "The  Computer 
and  Invasion  of  Privacy";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  AdminlEtratlon. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  Res.  400.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution      authorizing     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  cer- 
tain   Investigations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  402.  Resolution   establishing  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.  Res  403.  Resolution   creating  a   Stand- 
ing Committee   on   Standards   and   Conduct 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.  Res.  405.  Resolution    to   disapprove   Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.BRASCO: 
H.R.  7596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7597.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquaie 
Lo  Duca;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.7598.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Jesus  L. 
Lastra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

ByMr.DADDARIO: 
H.R.  7599.  A     bill     for     the    reUef     of     Dr 
Emanuel  Marcus;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FTNDLEY: 
H  R.  7600.  A  bill  to  grant  asylum  to  Svet- 
lana  Stalina;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
H.R.  7601.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Sibblles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  7602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Germain 
Francois;  to  the  Conrunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  R.  7603.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Riley 
C  Melton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Bv  Mr 
H  R. 7604 
Tlpmongkol; 
dietary. 

By  Mr 
H  R.  7605 
Margaret  Ga 
dlclary. 

By  Mr 
H  R. 7606. 
Koutsovltls; 
dietary. 
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LONG  of  Maryland: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Prlnya 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

,  MEEDS: 

A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Miss 

le;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

OHARA  of  Illinois: 
A  bill   for  the   relief  of  George 
to    the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 


SENATE 

Ti  E.si)AV,  March  21,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  new  every  morning  is 
the  love  our  waking  and  uprising  prove. 
Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and  vere 
not  confounded  In  Thee  we  trust.  In 
Thee  is  our  sure  confidence  that  the  way 
of  the  Republic  is  down  no  fatal  slope  but 
up  to  freer  sun  and  air.  We  thank  Thee 
for  friendship  and  fellowship,  for  the  joy 
of  service,  and  the  challenge  of  great 
causes. 

In  this  day  of  destiny  for  us.  and  for 
the  world,  make  us  worthy  of  our  high 
calling  as  keepers  of  the  sacred  flame. 

Guide  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
Thy  servants  here,  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  day  they  may  ordain  for  the 
governance  of  our  Nation  only  such 
things  as  shall  please  Thee,  to  the  glory 
of  Thy  name  and  the  safety,  honor,  and 
welfare  of  our  people. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  saddens  and 
perplexes  in  this  difiBcult,  yet  splendid 
day.  give  us  an  inner  radiance,  not  know- 
ing that  our  faces  shine,  but  humbly 
glad  that  in  a  world  that  lieth  in  dark- 
ness we  are  the  children  of  the  light. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
March  20,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  89) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1967,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  17,  1967,  re- 
ceived two  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Communications  Satellite  Act. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  refeiTed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 
Accomplishments  of  the  past  year  un- 
der the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 


1962  have  brought  mankind  to  the 
threshold  of  a  full-time  global  communi- 
cations service  to  which  all  nations  of  the 
world  may  have  equal  access,  from  which 
all  nations  of  the  world  may  derive  their 
sliare  of  the  benefits. 

Our  space  technology  is  opening  new 
doorways  to  world  peace.  Within  the 
grasp  of  the  world's  peoples  is  the  poten- 
tial for  completely  new,  heretofore  un- 
imagined  ways  of  peaceful  cooperation 
for  expanding  world  trade,  for  enhancing 
educational  opportunities,  for  uplifting 
the  spirit  and  enriching  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Fifty-five  nations  of  the  world  have 
joined  the  Intelsat  consortium  and 
pledged  their  collective  efforts  toward  es- 
tablishing a  single,  global  communica- 
tions system  which  can  advance  the  so- 
cial, political,  cultural,  and  economic  in- 
terests of  all. 

Our  Nation  has  stated  in  the  past  and 
it  reaffirms  its  policy  of  making  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  possible  the  vast 
benefits  of  this  new  technology  to  its  own 
people  and  to  the  ijcople  of  all  nations. 

This  policy  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  be- 
lief that  nations  can  come  closer  together 
and  world  peace  can  be  obtained  if  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  given  the 
opportunity  for  imderstanding  the  inter- 
ests, the  problems,  the  cultures,  and  the 
aspirations  of  one  another. 

We  will  continue  in  full  partnership 
with  our  international  neighbors  to  seek 
an  environment  in  which  all  nations — 
in  particular  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world — can  obtain  high-quality  com- 
munications with  all  others. 

There  has  been  consistent  effort  and 
effective  progress  at  all  levels  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  of  our  committees  in 
Congress  on  behalf  of  achieving  the  aims 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act. 
Under  section  404(a)  of  the  act,  I  am 
transmitting  to  Congress  a  report  of  this 
progress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  17,  1967. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  90) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
concerning  the  quality  of  American  gov- 
ernment. Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with- 
out being  read,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

THE     B.^CK0ROUND 

History  will  say  this  of  America,  that  it 
established  a  community  of  freedom  and 
order,  preserved  and  perfected  the  con- 
cept of  democracy,  and  enriched  the  lives 
of  its  citizens,  all  under  a  rule  of  law. 

The  law  is  our  instrument  for  develop- 
ing our  society  along  that  vision  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  the  dream  of  our 
fathers  and  is  the  hope  of  our  sons. 

It  is  oiily  part  of  the  total  instrument, 
however.  The  rest  of  that  instrument  is 
the  institutional  machinery  which  en- 
ables law  to  work  in  response  to  the  will 


of  the  Congress  and  the  people.  It  is  a 
condition  of  any  law  that  its  effectiveness 
must  be  judged  by  its  administration. 

The  machinery  of  oiu-  Government  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  been  the  vehicle 
of  the  greatest  progress  and  prosperity 
any  nation  has  ever  achieved. 

But  this  record  should  give  us  no  cause 
for  complacency.  For  any  realistic  re- 
view today  reveals  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial improvements  to  be  made. 

Further  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  make  possible  more 
effective  government; 

Administration  of  programs  which  are 
the  joint  responsibility  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  should  be 
strengthened ; 

At  every  level  of  government,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  assure  a  steady  flow  of 
qualified,  and  trained  managers,  and  ad- 
ministrators for  the  years  ahead; 

We  must  pursue  our  efforts  to  expand 
the  modern  techniques  which  already  are 
at  work  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  government. 

GOVERNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

Grovernmenfs  relative  simplicity  did 
not  demand  many  major  reforms  in  ad- 
ministrative machinery  imtil  this  cen- 
tury, with  the  great  changes  it  brought 
to  our  society.  Then  Presidents  begin- 
ning with  Theodore  Roosevelt  began 
finding  and  reporting  to  the  Congress 
obsolescence  which  hampered  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  Nation's  policies. 

In  1937,  FranJclin  Roosevelt  and  the 
75th  Congress  were  still  harnessing  the 
resources  of  Government  to  continue  the 
rout  of  the  great  depression  which  had 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  country. 
President  Roosevelt  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  recommendation  for  reorga- 
nization legislation  with  these  words: 

A  government  without  good  management 
Is  a  house  bxiilded  on  sajid. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  later,  under 
President  Truman's  administration,  a 
distinguished  Commission  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  looked 
deeply  into  the  need  for  reorganization 
and  sounded  the  same  warning: 

The  highest  alms  and  Ideals  of  democracy 
can  be  thwarted  through  excessive  adminis- 
trative costs  and  through  waste,  disunity. 
Irresponsibility,  and  other  byproducts  of  in- 
efficient government. 

Since  those  words  were  spoken,  the 
machinery  of  American  Government  has 
undergone  many  changes. 

Two  major  ones  have  been  accom- 
plished in  this  administration : 

In  1965,  the  89th  Congress  established 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Envelopment,  which  brought  the  hope  of 
renewed  life  for  our  cities. 

In  1966,  the  same  Congress  provided 
the  mechanism  for  straightening  out  our 
transportation  lifeline  by  establishing  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

In  addition,  in  the  same  2-year  period 
we  have  completed  10  additional  reor- 
ganizations to  consolidate  programs  and 
strengthen  functions.  I  have  submitted 
two  new  reorganization  plans  so  far  this 
year. 

We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the  re- 
organizations which  are  required  if  we 
are  to  adapt  our  Government  structure 
to  the  changes  which  have  been  taking 
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place  In  our  national  life.  Nor  will  we 
reach  It  soon. 

Having  undertaken  major  reorgani- 
zations in  the  fields  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  transportation,  and 
water  pollution,  we  must  now  carefully 
consider  the  question  of  how  our  Gov- 
ernment can  better  be  organized  to 
achieve  its  major  economic  objectives. 

In  my  state  of  the  Union  address,  and 
later  in  my  budget  and  economic  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress,  I  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Department  of  Business 
and  Labor. 

For  '0  years,  beginning  in  1903,  Labor 
and  Commerce  existed  jointly  as  the 
ninth  Cabinet  office  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  in  1913,  President  WiUiam  How- 
ard Taft,  on  his  last  day  in  office,  signed 
the  act  which  made  them  separate  de- 
partments. The  legislation  which  ac- 
complished this  was  enacted  in  response 
to  a  growing  belief  that  workers  would 
be  benefited  by  a  voice  distinctly  their 
own  in  the  highest  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. Woodrow  Wilson,  the  incoming 
President,  expressed  concisely  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  of  the  action  that 
had  been  taken. 

The  Department  of  Labor — 

He  said — 

was  created  In  the  Interest  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  two  departments  rep- 
resenting the  separate  and,  sometimes  di- 
verse, voices  of  business  and  labor  in  the 
Government  family  fitted  the  needs  of 
the  America  of  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  and  in  diminishing  degree  that 
of  the  decades  which  followed. 

The  years  with  their  changing  condi- 
tions brought  an  increasing  alteration  of 
that  concept.  In  the  America  which 
exists  today,  the  concept  has,  I  believe, 
lost  much  of  its  force. 

Labor  unions  are  no  longer  small  and 
weak,  struggling  to  achieve  their  legiti- 
mate aims.  More  than  18  million  Ameri- 
cans are  today  members  of  organized 
labor  groups. 

Business  is  no  longer  principally  con- 
fined to  local  firms  operating  in  local 
markets.  The  complex  mix  of  regional, 
national,  and  international  markets  in- 
volves the  interests  of  all  industries. 

In  a  growing  range  of  Federal  pro- 
grams— particularly  those  which  relate 
to  manpower  training,  regional  and  area 
economic  development,  and  international 
trade — business  and  labor  have  a  com- 
mon interest  and  a  vast  potential  for  co- 
operative action. 

Except  for  their  names,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  not 
the  same  departments  as  those  which 
existed  in  the  past.  Both  were  once  al- 
most exclusively  involved  with  statistical 
and  information  programs  and  regula- 
tory activity. 

Today  a  major  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  directed 
toward  economic  development  and  the 
promotion  of  international  trade. 

Today  a  major  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  directed  to- 
ward the  training  and  development  of 
manpower. 

Conversely,  there  are  many  activities 


directly  concerning  industry  and  labor 
which  are  not  in  either  department. 

My  proposal  for  a  new  department 
was  designed  not  merely  to  merge  the 
existing  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

It  envisioned  the  establishment  of  a 
single  institution  to  unify  the  manage- 
ment of  Government  programs  which  af- 
fect the  economic  health  of  the  Nation. 

Among  its  other  functions  it  would  be 
the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  man- 
power training  and  regional  economic 
development:  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade:  labor-management  rela- 
tions: the  principal  collection  and  anal- 
ysis of  economic  data;  technological  and 
science  services;  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  services  to  both  industry  and 
labor. 

An  important  further  consideration  is 
that  the  new  Department  would  add  a 
strong  voice  to  the  formulation  of  eco- 
nomic policy  in  government  and  would 
be  the  chief  instrument  for  carrying  out 
national  policies  affecting  industry  and 
labor.  Its  Secretary  would  be  one  of  the 
primary  Presidential  advisers  on  matters 
affecting  the  entire  range  of  national 
economic  problems. 

Finally,  its  unified  system  of  field  of- 
fices in  local  communities  and  cities 
across  America  would  provide  vital  serv- 
ices to  the  worker,  the  businessman,  and 
industry. 

I  strongly  believe  that,  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  new  Department  will  be  a 
vital  force  for  the  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress of  a  growing  Nation. 

Since  I  first  suggested  the  desirability 
of  creating  a  new  Department,  my  ad- 
visers and  I  have  consulted  Members  of 
Congress  and  a  wide  cross  section  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  representatives. 

Many  have  expressed  their  belief  that 
the  new  Department  would  be  a  distinct 
and  necessary  improvement  over  exist- 
ing arrangements. 

But  others,  agreeing  that  the  new  De- 
partment offered  substantial  advan- 
tages, have  voiced  the  concern  that  abo- 
lition of  the  separate  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  might  inhibit  the 
free  fiow  of  communication  between 
Government  and  the  communities  of 
business  and  labor. 

Separate  departments  with  their  well- 
established  channels  of  communication, 
many  believe,  continue  to  offer  the  best 
assurance  that  business  and  labor  leaders 
will  be  able  to  present  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment their  views  on  matters  vitally 
affecting  their  interests. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  establish- 
r  ent  of  a  new  Department  would  in  no 
way  diminish  the  legitimate  voice  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nation. 

Neither  of  these  groups  today  depends 
on  a  special  department  to  make  its  voice 
heard.  Indeed  neither  uses  a  single 
channel  of  communication.  The  inter- 
ests of  both  interweave  so  thoroughly 
through  the  entire  fabric  of  Government 
that  no  single  agency  can  adequately 
serve  the  interests  of  either.  Nonethe- 
less, I  respect  the  considerations  which 
lie  behind  those  views  to  the  contrary. 

In  our  democratic  society,  those  whose 
lives  and  interests  are  affected  by  Gov- 


ernment i>olicy  must  be  assured  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  processes  which  lead  to 
executive  decision. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  further  ac- 
tive development  of  my  proposal  is  neces- 
sary before  i.  can  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  can  best 
be  achieved  is  available  to  us.  It  is  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  La- 
bor-Management Policy.  The  Commit- 
tee is  composed  of  the  Nation's  wisest  and 
most  outstanding  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  members  of  the  pubhc. 
When  it  was  established  by  Executive  or- 
der in  1961,  President  Kennedy  expressed 
this  hope: 

That  the  advice  of  this  Committee  will  as- 
sist the  Government,  labor,  management,  and 
the  general  public  to  achieve  greater  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  beset  us  In 
these  troubled  times  and  to  find  solutions 
consistent  with  our  democratic  traditions, 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  and  our  deter- 
mination that  this  country  shall  move  for- 
ward to  a  better  life  for  all  its  people. 

I  am  asking  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
to  coiisider  the  proposal  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  particularly  to  develop  means  to 
assure  that  a  free  fiow  of  communica- 
tions will  be  maintained  between  the 
Government  and  the  business  and  labor 
communities,  both  through  the  new- 
Department  and  other  governmental 
channels. 

No  matter  which  has  come  before  the 
Committee  in  the  6  years  of  its  existence 
is  more  imixirtant  than  that  now  com- 
mitted to  it  for  consideration 

I  shall  await  the  advice  of  this  Com- 
mittee before  taking  further  action. 

EFFICIENCY    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  expect 
full  value  for  his  tax  dollar.  This  is  a 
clear  principle  I  set  forth  in  my  first  days 
in  office.  It  is  a  principle  which  I  re- 
affirm today. 

The  management  objectives  of  this 
administration  rest  on  a  pursuit  of  this 
principle.  In  all  of  our  programs,  we 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit 
for  each  dollar  spent;  operate  at  the 
minimum  cost  for  every  service  rendered 

Economy  in  Government  does  not 
mean  ignoring  new  needs  or  old  prob- 
lems. When  that  occurs  economy  be- 
comes stagnation.  But  economy  be- 
comes the  companion  of  progress  when 
we  avoid  overstaffing  of  Government 
agencies,  eliminate  duplication  and  poor 
management,  and  discard  what  is  obso- 
lete and  inefficient. 

Seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life,  we  are  also  improving 
the  quality  of  GoveiTiment.  We  are  now 
making  the  machinerj*  of  Government 
more  effective  with  two  new  management 
tools. 

First.  Planning-programing-budgeting 
system— PPBS. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
began  to  apply  a  modern  system  of  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  budgeting 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

This  system,  which  proved  its  worth 
many  times  over  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, now  brings  to  each  department 
and  agency  the  most  advanced  tech- 
niques of  modern  business  management. 
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Analyzing  other  Federal  programs 
from  child  development  to  tax  adminis- 
tration, this  system  is  forcing  us  to  ask 
the  fundamental  questions  that  illumi- 
nate our  choices. 

For  example.  How  can  we  best  help 
an  underprivileged  child  break  out  of 
poverty  and  t>ecome  a  productive  citi- 
zen? Should  we  concentrate  on  im- 
proving his  education?  Would  it  help 
more  to  spend  the  same  funds  for  his 
food,  or  clothing,  or  medical  care? 
Does  the  real  answer  lie  in  training  his 
father  for  a  job,  or  perhaps  teaching  his 
mother  the  principles  of  nutrition?  Or 
is  some  combination  of  approaches  most 
effective? 

Under  PPBS,  each  department  must 
now  develop  its  objectives  and  goals,  pre- 
cisely and  carefully;  evaluate  eacii  of 
its  programs  to  meet  these  objectives, 
weighing  the  benefits  against  the  costs; 
examine,  in  every  case,  alternative 
means  of  achieving  these  objectives; 
shape  its  budget  request  on  the  basis  of 
this  analysis,  and  justify  that  request  in 
the  context  of  a  long-range  program 
and  financial  plan. 

This  new  system  cannot  make  deci- 
sions. But  it  Improves  the  process  of 
decisionmaking  by  revealing  the  alter- 
natives— for  decisions  are  only  as  good 
as  the  information  on  which  they  are 
based. 

PPBS  is  not  costly  to  operate,  but  the 
dividends  *t  will  yield  for  the  people  of 
America  are  large. 

The  system  has  taken  root  throughout 
the  Government,  but  it  will  not  be  able 
to  function  fully  until  more  trained  men 
and  women,  more  data,  better  cost  ac- 
counting, and  new  methods  of  evaluation 
are   available. 

To  continue  this  vital  work  I  urge 
that  Congress  approve  the  funds  for 
PPBS  requested  in  the  budgets  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies. 
Second.  Cost  reduction. 
As  we  take  these  steps  to  improve  our 
programing  and  budgeting  system,  we 
also  are  continuing  an  unremitting  drive 
to  reduce  the  Government's  cost  of  do- 
ing business. 

The  cost  reductions  we  are  achieving 
are  more  than  bookkeeping  entries.  To 
the  taxpayer,  they  mean  real  savings, 
now  running  Into  the  billions  of  dollars. 
The  Defense  Department  saved  $4.5 
billion  in  fiscal  1966  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  over  the  past  several  years. 

The  civilian  agencies  saved  $1.2  billion 
from  steps  taken  in  fiscal  1966  alone,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  additional  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  actions  taken  in  prior 
years. 

These  economies  were  not  easily 
achieved.  They  came  from  the  efforts 
of  men  and  women  in  all  our  agencies, 
who  represent  the  real  force  of  Govern- 
ment. They  are  the  consequence  of  a 
wide  range  of  actions — the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  paperwork,  the  improve- 
ment of  purchasing  methods,  the  closing 
of  obsolete  military  bases.  Some  of 
these  savings  are  small.  Others  nm  into 
the  millions.  All  are  important,  for  the 
saving  of  a  single  dollar  is  important. 
These  are  some  recent  examples: 

Engineers  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment found  ways  to  reduce  by  half  the 


number  of  Tiros  weather  satellite 
launches,  saving  $15  million,  without  re- 
ducing program  effectiveness. 

Contracting  and  management  experts 
at  the  Post  Office  devised  rigorous  pro- 
curement procedures  and  consolidated  a 
number  of  small  post  offices,  saving  al- 
most $10  million. 

Medical  specialists  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
veloped a  technique  to  rotate  inventories 
of  perishable  drugs,  saving  over  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Sci^ntistJ  at  a  NASA  test  center  de- 
veloped a  stainless  steel  rod  that  per- 
formed its  mission  more  reliably  than  a 
more  costly  cadmium  rod,  saving  $20,- 
000. 

To  broaden  and  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Government' s  drive  for  economy  and 
efficiency  in  all  its  operations,  I  will  is- 
sue an  Executive  order  establishing  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Cost  Reduction. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices will  serve  on  the  Council.  It  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  will  also  appoint  other 
members  from  the  executive  branch, 
from  private  industry,  and  from  the  pub- 
he. 

This  Council  will  review  our  cost  re- 
duction programs,  explore  the  opportuni- 
ties for  increased  savings,  draw  on  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  business  and  la- 
bor leaders,  and  report  periodically  to 
me. 

THE     PUBLIC     SERVICE 

Government  is  personal. 

It  is  as  compassionate  and  vibrant  or 
as  ineffectual  and  spiritless  as  the  men 
and  women  who  shape  the  laws,  who 
make  the  decisions,  who  translate  pro- 
grams into  action. 

Andrew  Jackson  once  said  that  the 
duties  of  all  public  offices  were  "plain 
and  simple."  We  have  journeyed  far 
since  then. 

Today's  public  servant,  at  all  levels 
of  government,  is  a  servant  of  change. 
He  works  to  make  the  American  city  a 
better  place  to  Uve.  He  strives  to  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  our  land  and  end 
the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  the  air 
we  breathe.  In  these  and  countless  oth- 
er ways  he  seeks  to  enlarge  the  meaning 
of  life  and  to  raise  the  hopes  and  ex- 
tend the  horizons  for  all  of  us. 

The  work  to  be  performed  in  the  years 
ahead  will  summon  trained  and  skilled 
manpower  in  quantities  and  quality  we 
have  never  needed  before. 

Within  tlie  Federal  Government,  we 
arc  making  careers  more  attractive. 
Since  I  became  President,  I  have  pro- 
posed and  you  in  Congress  have  approved 
pay  increases  in  each  of  the  past  3  years 
for  Federal  workers,  raising  salary  levels 
by  an  average  of  12  percent.  The  new 
executive  assignment  system  beciun  last 
year  will  reshape  the  upper  civil  service 
so  that  talent  is  readily  recognized  and 
excellence  is  fully  rewarded. 

Later  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
shall  submit  additional  proposals  to  eJi- 
able  the  Government  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  public  servants  it  needs. 

But  nowhere  is  the  magnitude  of  gov- 
ernment manpower  greater,  and  the  ac- 


companying challenge  more  critical, 
than  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Con- 
sider the  following: 

Between  1955  and  1965  employment  in 
State  and  local  governments  increased 
from  4.7  million  to  7.7  million,  or  four 
times  the  rate  of  growth  of  employment 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

By  1975,  State  and  local  government 
employment  will  grow  to  more  than  11 
million. 

Each  year,  from  now  through  1975, 
State  and  local  governments  will  have 
to  recruit  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion new  administrative,  technical,  and 
professional  employees,  not  including 
teachers,  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
programs. 

One  out  of  evei-y  three  of  the  Nation's 
municipal  executives,  and  one  out  of 
every  two  municipal  health  directors  will 
be  eligible  for  retirement  within  the  next 
10  years. 

There  will  be  two  vacancies  for  each 
new  graduate  of  a  university  program  in 
city  and  regional  plarming. 

These  statistics  show  that  States  and 
local  governments  are  floiirishing  as  they 
never  have  before.  But  they  also  con- 
tain a  clear  signal  that  in  the  chain  of 
Federal-state-local  relationships,  the 
weakest  link  is  the  emerging  shortage  of 
professional  manpower. 

We  can  strengthen  that  link,  or  later 
pay  the  price  of  weakness  with  inefficient 
government  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  an  expanding  population. 

I  believe  we  should  take  positive  action 
now. 

I  recommend  two  legislative  proposals 
to  improve  the  quality  of  government  in 
the  years  ahead — the  Public  Service  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Manpower  Act  of  1967. 

My  fiscal  1968  budget  includes  $35  mil- 
lion for  these  proposals:  $10  million  for 
the  Public  Service  Education  Act,  and 
$25  million  for  the  Intergovernmental 
Manpower  Act. 

These  measures  are  demanding.  They 
will  require  the  support  of  Congress,  the 
executive  branch.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, our  colleges  and  universities  and 
private  organizations. 

They  recognize  that  the  key  to  effective 
action  remains  with  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

First.  The  Public  Service  Education 
Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  has  a  single  clear  goal: 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  stu- 
dents who  choose  careers  In  Government. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  provide  fellowships  for  young  men 
and  women  who  want  to  embark  on  the 
adventure  of  Government  service. 

It  would  provide  support  to  universi- 
ties seeking  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
their  public  service  education  programs. 

This  financial  assistance  can  be  used 
to  support  a  broad  range  of  activity  in- 
cluding research  into  new  methods  of 
education  for  Government  service;  ex- 
perimental programs,  such  as  study  com- 
bined with  part-time  public  service; 
plans  to  improve  and  expand  programs 
for  students  preparing  for  Government 
careers;  training  faculties,  establishing 
centers  for  study  at  the  graduate  or  pro- 
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fessional  level,  conducting  Institutes  for 
advanced  study  in  public  affairs  and 
administration. 

Second.  The  Intergovernmental  Man- 
power Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  is  designed  specifically 
to  deal  with  the  varied  manpower  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

It  would  authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  provide  fellowships  to 
State  and  local  government  employees; 
make  grants  of  up  to  75  percent  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  develop  and 
carry  out  comprehensive  training  plans 
and  strengthen  their  personnel  admin- 
istration systems. 

It  would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  ad- 
mit State  and  local  employees  to  Fed- 
eral training  programs,  and  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  those  employees 
who  administer  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Across  America,  many  men  and  women 
of  skill  and  vision  work  in  State  houses 
and  city  halls. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  can 
help  us.  And  we  are  prepared  to  bring 
the  special  experience  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  the  local  level. 

The  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act 
would  allow  Federal  workers  to  take  as- 
signments in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  periods  up  to  2  years,  with  full 
protection  of  job  rights  and  benefits.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  agencies  would  be 
able  to  accept  State  and  local  employees 
for  assignments  of  equivalent  periods. 

This  proposal,  I  believe,  fills  a  vital 
need.  The  mutual  interchange  of  ideas 
and  perspectives  will  benefit  all  echelons 
of  government. 

THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM 

Shaped  by  our  Foimding  Fathers,  the 
federal  system  has  withstood  a  test  of 
time  and  experience  they  could  never 
have  foreseen. 

It  has  been  adapted  to  a  complexity  of 
government  functions  unknown  and  un- 
anticipated in  the  simpler  times  of  its 
creation. 

Today  the  Federal  system  rests  on  an 
Interlocking  network  of  new  relation- 
ships and  new  partnerships  among  all 
levels  of  government. 

That  structure  is  elaborate.  It  con- 
sists of  50  states,  over  3,000  counties, 
18,000  municipalities,  more  than  17,000 
towTiships,  and  almost  25,000  school  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which  employ  more  than  7 
million  people  with  a  monthly  payroll 
of  nearly  $5  billion. 

Every  American  is  served  through 
these  units  of  government. 

In  shaping  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modern-day  America,  several  factors 
have  emerged  which  have  important  con- 
sequences for  our  Federal  system: 

First,  many  of  the  problems  we  are 
dealing  with  are  national  in  scope,  re- 
quiring national  strategies  to  attack 
them.  But  these  problems  exist  in  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods,  so  their  so- 
lutions must  be  tailored  to  specific  local 
needs. 

Because  broad  national  strategy  must 
be  fused  with  local  knowledge  and  ad- 
ministration, the  executive  branch  and 
Congress  have  chosen  to  operate  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  grant-in-aid.  The 
1968  budget  provides  $17  billion  in  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local 


governments.  These  range  from  old  age 
assistance  to  infant  care,  from  housing 
development  to  highway  construction. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  re- 
turned to  State  and  local  governments 
about  $40  billion  in  grants-in-aid.  This 
year  alone,  some  70  percent  of  our 
Federal  expenditures  for  domestic  social 
programs  will  be  distributed  through 
the  State  and  local  governments.  With 
Federal  assistance.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  1970  will  be  spending  close 
to  $110  billion  annually.  As  I  said  in  my 
1967  state  of  the  Union  message,  "these 
enormous  sums  must  be  used  wisely, 
honestly,  and  effectively." 

Second,  attacking  the  major  ills  of  our 
society — poverty,  crime,  pollution,  and 
decay — requires  the  interaction  of  many 
agencies  working  together  at  different 
levels  of  government.  Coordinating  and 
marshaling  their  efforts  is  a  demanding 
challenge. 

Third,  many  of  the  problems  tran- 
scend established  boimdaries.  Air  and 
water  pollution,  for  example,  respect  no 
State  or  municipal  lines.  Neither  does 
mass  transit — with  commuters  moving  in 
and  out  of  central  cities  and  across  dif- 
ferent borders.  Many  of  our  programs, 
therefore,  have  resulted  in  new  groupings 
and  councils  of  old  jurisdictions  working 
together  for  the  first  time. 

Careful  study  of  these  key  factors  re- 
veals the  need  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
system  through  greater  communication, 
consideration,  consistency,  and  coordina- 
tion. 

BETTER  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION 

All  levels  of  government  must  be  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other  more 
frequently  and  freely  than  they  ever 
have  before. 

This  does  not  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  simply  requires  an  open-door 
policy,  a  willingness  by  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  adventure  of  cooperative 
government  to  sit  together  to  discuss 
their  common  problems. 

The  door  of  discussion  will  always  be 
open  in  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
mayor  of  every  city  and  the  Governor  of 
every  State. 

I  have  invited  and  met  with  the  Gov- 
ernors or  substantial  groups  of  them  on 
at  least  seven  separate  occasions. 

I  have  repeatedly  assured  each  Gover- 
nor that  top  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  stand  ready  to  brief  him  and  to 
visit  his  State  capital  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  a  team  of 
Government  officials  headed  by  Gov.  Far- 
ris  Bryant,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  has  acceptea  the 
invitations  extended  by  16  Governors 
and  visited  their  State  capitals,  where 
full  and  frank  discussions  with  the  Gov- 
ernors on  the  problems  of  Federal-State 
relationships  have  been  carried  on.  Ad- 
ditional visits  are  planned  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

I  have  extended  invitations  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  every  State  to  come  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  this  Saturday  to  meet  with 
me  and  members  of  my  Cabinet  for  dis- 
cussions and  briefings,  and  to  exchange 
ideas  on  how  the  ties  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
governments  can  be  strengthened. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  the  heads 


of  all  departments  and  agencies  to  con- 
sult on  a  frequent  and  systematic  basis 
with  Governors,  and  mayors,  and  other 
local  officials  in  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs. 

I  have  requested  the  Vice  President 
and  Gov.  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  to  confer 
with  State  and  local  officials  whenever 
problems  of  intergovernmental  relations 
arise. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF    GRANT-IN-AID    PROGRAMS 

There  are  today  a  very  large  number  of 
individual  grant-in-aid  programs,  each 
with  its  own  set  of  special  requirements, 
separate  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, cost-sharing  ratios,  allocation  for- 
mulas, administrative  arrangements,  and 
financial  procedures.  This  proliferation 
increases  red  tape  and  causes  delay.  It 
places  extra  burdens  on  State  and  local 
officials.  It  hinders  their  comprehensive 
planning.  It  diffuses  the  channels 
through  which  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  can  flow. 

There  are  several  steps  we  should  take 
to  help  remedy  this  situation. 

The  first  step  is  to  simplify  procedures 
for  grant  application,  administration  and 
financial  accounting. 

A  local  health  program,  for  example, 
may  draw  upon  separate  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  child  health,  training  of 
health  persormel  and  mental  health. 
Similarly  a  Governor  often  wishes  to 
focus  several  related  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams upon  a  single  complex  problem. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary for  the  Governor  or  mayor  to  submit 
separate  applications  and  follow  sepa- 
rate financial  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  each  such  Federal  grant. 

Initially,  we  should  make  it  possible, 
through  general  legislation,  for  Federal 
agencies  to  combine  related  grants  Into 
a  single  financial  package  thus  simplify- 
ing the  financial  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures— without  disturbing,  however, 
the  separate  authorizations,  appropria- 
tions, and  substantive  requirements  for 
each  grant-in-aid  program. 

The  development  of  a  workable  plan 
for  grant  simplification  will  demand 
careful  preparation.  The  statutes  in- 
volved are  varied  and  complex. 

I  have  instructed  the  EHrector  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  and 
representatives  of  the  States  and  local 
govenunents  to  form  a  joint  task  force  to 
develop  such  a  plan.  The  task  force  will 
report  to  me  within  1  month.  I  will  then 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  necessary 
legislation  to  simplify  our  grant-in-aid 
procedures. 

Beyond  administrative  and  financial 
consolidation,  an  even  more  fundamen- 
tal restructuring  of  our  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  essential. 

Last  year's  Partnership  for  Health  Act 
pointed  the  way.  With  that  meastu-e 
Congress  combined  into  a  single  package 
a  number  of  health  grants.  It  estab- 
lished for  these  activities  a  single  set  of 
requirements,  a  single  authorization,  and 
a  single  appropriation. 

I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  review  the  range 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to  de- 
termine other  areas  in  which  a  basic  con- 
solidation of  grant-in-aid  authorizations. 
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appropriations,    and   statutory   require- 
ments should  be  carried  out. 

As  that  review  is  completed,  I  will  seek 
the  necessary  legislation  to  combine  and 
modeinize  the  grant-in-aid  system,  area 
by  area. 

CONSISTENCY    AND   COORDINATION 

Each  major  Federal  department  and 
agency  works  through  a  series  of  regional 
or  field  offices.  The.^c  offices  are  the  vital 
links  between  Washington  and  people  in 
States,  cities,  and  townsiiips  across  Amer- 
ica, Whether  our  programs  are  effective 
often  depends  on  the  quality  of  admin- 
istration in  these  field  offices. 

Yet,  for  all  their  importance,  there  has 
been  only  infrequent  critical  analysis  of 
their  roles  and  performance. 

The  cause  of  iiitergovenimental  co- 
operation is  poorly  served  when  these 
offices  are  out  of  touch  with  local  needs, 
or  when  their  geographic  boundaries 
overlap  or  are  inconsistent. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Federal  field 
office  structure  and  to  develop  a  plan  to 
assure  the  most  effective  use  and  location 
of  these  offices. 

I  have  asked  him  to  recommend  a  plan 
for  the  restructuring  of  these  offices,  and 
I  hope  to  incorporate  the  first  steps  of 
this  plan  in  my  next  budget  message. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    ACTION 

Our  Federal  system  is  strong.  It  is 
the  best  instrument  we  Iiave,  or  any  na- 
tion iias  ever  had,  for  joint  action. 

If  we  observe  strains  in  the  workings 
of  that  system,  Uicy  are  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  great  stirring  of  govern- 
mental action  at  all  levels  to  cope  with 
acute  problems.  When  governments  do 
nothing,  when  they  are  oblivious  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  there  is  an  illusion 
of  order.  It  is  an  illusion  both  costly 
and  disastrous. 

But  to  survive  and  .sei-ve  the  ends  of 
a  free  society,  our  Federal  system  must 
be  strengthened — and  not  alone  at  the 
national  level. 

Some  State  and  many  local  jurisdic- 
tions maintain  planning,  budgetary,  and 
statistical  systems  unchanged  since  the 
19th  centiu-y.  Obsolete  and  arbitrary 
fiscal  restraints  increase  pressures  for 
Federal  action  in  areas  where  State  and 
local  communities  themselves  should  as- 
sume responsibility. 

I  particularly  urge  Governors  and 
mayors  to  take  advantage  of  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  which  I  men- 
tioned previously.  I  urge  the  Governors 
to  utilize  that  provision  of  the  Model 
Cities  Act  which  encourages,  and  helps 
to  finance,  the  establishment  of  State 
centers  for  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  medium-sized  and  smaller 
communities. 

Two  years  ago,  discussing  the  chal- 
lenges which  the  improvement  of  our 
society  poses,  I  said: 

The  solution  to  these  problems  does  not 
rest  on  a  massive  program  In  Waahlng- 
ton  .  .  . 

I  repeat  those  words  today,  with  an 
emphasis  even  stronger. 

No  nation  so  great  as  ours  can  develop 
the  society  Its  people  need  If  the  Federal 
Government  evades  Its  responsibility. 
This  Government  has  not  and  will  not. 


But  neither  can  such  a  nation  hope  to 
succeed  on  the  strength  of  Federal  ac- 
tion alone. 

We  began  as  a  nation  of  localities. 
And  however  changed  in  character  those 
localities  become,  however  urbanized  we 
grow  and  however  high  we  build,  our 
destiny  as  a  Nation  will  be  determined 
there. 

Just  as  the  effectiveness  of  every  law 
must  be  gauged  by  its  administration, 
many  programs  must  succeed,  or  fail,  in 
the  local  health  department  or  .school 
board  or  urban  renewal  office  or  com- 
munity action  agency  which  turns  it 
from  plan  to  performance. 

CONCLrSION 

Because  of  the  social  and  economic 
legislation  passed  by  the  88th  and  89th 
Consjresses — legislation  unmatched  in  all 
the  annals  of  our  history — this  Nation 
now  has  programs  which  can  lift  the 
quality  of  American  life  higher  than  any 
before  us  have  known. 

Wliat  remains  for  us  now  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Government  itself — its 
machinery,  its  manpower,  its  methods — 
so  that  those  programs  will  touch  and 
transform  the  lives  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 

The  processes  of  Government  are  vast, 
as  is  the  Nation  itself.  But  its  vastness, 
and  its  strength  as  well,  comes  from 
the  diversity  of   its  many   parts. 

The  partnership  which  links  every 
level  of  our  Government  is  the  genius 
of  our  system  as  that  system  took  life 
under  tht  Constitution. 

We  hav?  never  achi?ved  perfection  in 
that  partnership  any  more  than  we  have 
achieved  perfection  in  the  society  it 
.serves.  But  we  have  never  stopped 
reaching  for  both,  nor  will  we.  even 
thoush  the  effort  to  improve  each  must 
now  be  accelerated  in  the  intensity  of 
chanf:e. 

Only  01  r  traditions  and  our  goals  re- 
main unchanged.  So  lone:  as  we  are 
faithful  to  these,  we  must  pursue  and 
endeavor  as  best  we  can  to  perfect  the 
partnership  which  enables  Government 
to  work — th*^  partnership  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  between  both  and  the  local 
communities. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  continued 
partnership,  and  in  the  spirit  of  hope  it 
generates,  that  I  present  this  program  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  17.  1967. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrrELD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 


in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  subcommittees  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE  IN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  76.  S.  1161. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Th.e  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  1161)  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  in 
th.e  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  after  line  19,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  properties  or  Interests  therein 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
National  Historic  Site. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change 
tlie  section  number  from  "3"  to  "2";  and, 
on  page  3,  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  The  Natiopal  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  study  to  develop  a 
s\iltable  plan  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  a«  provided  In  this  Act, 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1161 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reprcsciitatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemblcd.  That,  In 
order  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  his- 
torically significant  properties  associated 
with  the  life  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  avithorized 
to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other- 
wise all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to 
such  lands,  or  Interests  therein  (Including 
scenic  easements),  together  with  any  im- 
provements thereon,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  birthplace  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  as  a  national  historic  site. 
The  acquisition  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  property  in  the  town  of 
Brookllne,  County  of  Norfolk.  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  with  the  Improve- 
ments thereon,  situated  on  Beals  Street,  be- 
ing shown  on  a  plan  entitled  "Subdivision 
lot  47  Plan   Beals"  Estate,  Brookllne.  Octo- 


ber 1897.  Joseph  R,  Carr.  C,E,"  recorded  with 
Norfolk  Deeds,  book  1080.  page  461,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

northwesterly  by  Beals  Street,  50  feet; 

northeasterly  by  lot  50  on  plan  recorded 
with  said  deeds  at  the  end  of  book  800,  72.46 
feet: 

southeasterly  by  lot  48  on  said  last  men- 
tioned plan,  50.51   feet;   and 

southwesterly  by  a  part  of  lot  47  on  said 
last  mentioned  plan  conveyed  by  Robert  M. 
Goode  to  EstlUe  C.  Ralph,  by  deed  recorded 
with  said  deeds,  book  1092.  page  53,  80.33 
feet, 

such  property  being  the  birthplace  of  Presi- 
dent John   Fitzgerald   Kennedy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  approved 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat,  666).  as  amended, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking  up  S. 
1161,  a  bill  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  not  evolved  a 
distinct  policy  for  the  commemoration  of 
former  Presidents  by  the  recognition  and 
preservation  of  their  birthplaces.  Ac- 
tually, only  five  Presidents'  birthplaces 
are  owned  and  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  birthplaces  of  the 
others  are  owned  by  non-Federal  entities, 
some  preserved  and  open  to  the  public, 
some  not  open  to  the  public,  some  merely 
recognized  by  plaques,  and  some  not  even 
defimtely  identified.  Only  one-half  of 
the  Presidents'  birthplaces  are  in  govern- 
mental, foundation,  or  institutional  own- 
erships. 

Many  of  the  past  Presidents  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  preservation  of  homes 
identified  with  their  later  years.  Moimt 
Vernon.  Monticello,  and  the  Hermitage 
are  fine  examples  of  this  type. 

The  pattern  in  the  few  instances  of 
Federal  recognition  of  Presidents'  birth- 
places has  been  fairly  distinct,  though. 
The  five  birthplaces  now  a  part  of  the 
national  park  system  were  acquired 
either  in  total  or  in  part  through  dona- 
tions of  the  sites  by  the  administering 
foundations,  the  surviving  families,  or 
combinations  thereof. 

The  Kennedy  Birthplace  National  His- 
toric Site  would  follow  this  pattern.  The 
house  at  83  Beals  Street,  in  Brookllne, 
Mass.,  would  be  donated  and  completely 
restored  to  Its  1917  condition.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  then  assume 
the  administration  of  the  home. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  due  to  his 
tragic  and  untimely  death,  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  home  in  later 
life,  as  were  many  of  our  Presidents.  I 
believe  it  Is  fitting,  then,  that  we  accept 
this  offer  of  his  birthplace  home  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  historical  heritage. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  join  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  I  beheve  that  Con- 
gress should  avail  Itself  of  this  unique 
opportunity,  and  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  S.  1161  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  76).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  esUablish 
the  birthplace  of  the  former  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  a  national  historic 
site.  As  Indicated  by  the  testimony,  there 
Is  no  need  to  comment  on  the  role  which 
history  has  destined  the  late  President  to 
play  in  ;he  annals  of  the  United  States.  For 
contemporaries,  the  Kennedy  birthplace  will 
have  even  greater  significance. 

The  residence  at  83  Beals  Street  was  built 
about  1908  and  purchased  by  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  on  August  20,  1914.  The  Kennedy 
family  lived  there  until  about  1920.  when 
the  house  was  sold.  For  about  the  first  three 
and  a  half  years  of  his  life,  the  future  Presi- 
dent lived  at  his  birthplace.  This  property — 
comprising  a  substantial  nine-room  two- 
story  frame  structure  occupying  a  lot  of  less 
than  4,000  square  feet — was  reacquired  and 
is  presently  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  This  property  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  restored  and  the  interior  Is 
being  redecorated  and  will  be  furnished  to 
make  It  comparable  to  the  way  It  looked  in 
1917.  A  recent  letter  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent's mother  stated  that  the  family  stands 
ready  and  is  anxioiis  to  donate  this  property 
to  the  United  States  for  administration  as  a 
national  historic  site.  The  text  of  this  letter 
has  been  Inserted  Into  the  hearing  record 
and  is  set  forth  In  full  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks. 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments  has 
recognized  the  historical  significance  of  this 
property,  and  upon  Its  recommendations  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  designated  it  as  a 
registered  national  historic  landmark;  it  was 
so  dedicated  on  May  29,  1965.  The  Depart- 
ment strongly  supports  this  legislation  to 
preserve  the  Kennedy  birthplace  as  a  na- 
tional historic  Bite  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  It  through  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Visitors  to  this  proposed  national  his- 
toric site,  which  Is  located  in  a  residential 
neighlx>rhood.  will  be  able  to  park  their  cars 
along  Beals  Street  or  in  one  of  the  three 
municipal  parking  lots  located  within  easy 
walking  distance. 

The  birthplace  of  five  of  the  36  men  who 
have  served  as  President  of  the  United  States 
are  administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. These  are:  The  site  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  In  Virginia,  established  as 
the  George  Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument  in  1930;  the  Home  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site,  designated 
in  Hyde  Park,  N.T.,  In  1944;  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site, 
established  In  Kentucky  In  1949;  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Birthplace  National  Historic 
Site,  established  In  New  York  City  in  1953; 
and  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site  marking  the  birthplace  of  the  29th  Pres- 
ident in  Iowa,  authorized  on  August  12,  1965. 
The  birthplace  of  13  other  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  are  in  State,  local  government, 
foundation,  or  Institutional  ownership. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  enact  S.  1161,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
National  Historic  Site  In  Brookllne,  Mass.,  In 
commemoration  of  our  35th  President. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OF  AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT 
OF  1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  first  annual  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965.  By  this  act  Congress  au- 
thorized implementation  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Automotive  Products 
Agreement. 

This  historic  agreement  is  a  joint  un- 
dertaking by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  create  a  broader  market  for  auto- 
motive products,  to  liberalize  automotive 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
establish  conditions  conducive  to  the 
most  eCQcient  patterns  of  investment, 
production  and  trade  in  this  critical  in- 
dusti-y.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  these  two  friendly 
neighbors. 

The  first  year  of  operations  under  the 
act  provides  solid  proof  of  its  impor- 
tance. The  value  of  total  trade  in  auto- 
motive products  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  1966  exceeded 
$2  billion — compared  with  approxi- 
mately Sl.l  billion  in  1965.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  both  countries  are 
impressive  and  fully  detailed  in  the  re- 
port. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  857.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly 
trade"  laws; 

H.R.  2513.  An  act  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a. 
238.  378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act; 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339; 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334. 
355,  367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2536.  An  act  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  280)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  of  the  confederation  of 
Canada,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  *S.  16 1  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7123)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolutions, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: 

H  J.  Res  267.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  as.si.st.aucp  to  India. 

H.J.  Res.  273  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  re.«:pect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobax:co  acreage  allotments. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  857  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws: 

H  R.  2613.  An  act  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a. 
238.  378.  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act: 

H  R.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339. 

H  R  2519  An  act  to  amend  sections  334. 
355.  367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act:  and 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket.  H  I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment   of   Certain    Acts   Relating   To 

Inspec-tion,  Classificatid.v.  Certification. 

Testing,    and    iDENTiFiCArioN    of    Cotton, 

Tobacco,  and  Grain 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  acts  relating  to  the  Inspec- 
tion, classification,  certification,  testing,  and 
Identification  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  grain; 
and  the  examination  of  warehouses  licensed 
under  the  US  Warehouse  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Adjustments  in  the  Amount  of  Outstand- 
ing Silver  Certificates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  adjustments  in  the 
amount  of  outstanding  sliver  certificates, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banlclng 
and  Currency, 

Proposed  Chances  in   Passport  Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  make  several  changes  In  the  pass- 


port laws  prebpiitly  m  force  iwith  an  accom- 
panying paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Amendment  of  TrrLE  13.  UNriED  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
IsUitlou  to  amend  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing  In 
the  ye.ir  1975  and  every  10  years  thereafter 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petition.^,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated. 

By   the   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   of    the    State    of    Washington;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"House  Resolution  67-50 

••Whereas,  The  State  of  Washington  Is 
singularly  honored  in  that  the  Indian 
peoples  constituting  the  membership  of  the 
great  ColvUle  Indian  Reservation  wish  to 
find  an  equitable  means  of  terminating  fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  ColvUle  Indian  Reservation  and  to 
become  full-fledged  citizens  both  of  this 
nation  and  of  the  state;  and 

•Whereas.  This  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  has  been  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  members  of  Its  Tribal  Council: 
and 

■  Whereas,  S.'nator  Henry  M  Jackson  In- 
troduced legislation  in  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress  providing  for  an  end  to  the  Col- 
vUle Indian  Reservation  and  restoration  to 
full  rights  .Ts  citizens  to  the  membership. 
atid  Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley  intro- 
duced like  legislation  for  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress: 

•■Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  Repre.-^entatlves.  That  this  petition 
be  most  re.'-pectfuUy  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B  Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States. 
urging  Immediate  action  to  fulfill  the  desires 
of  the  membership  of  the  ColvUle  Indian 
Reservation  to  become  citizens  enjoying 
equal  rights,  privileges  and  responsibilities 
as  other  citizens  of  this  state  and  of  this 
nation;  and 

•Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

•Adopted  March  14,  1967. 

•'I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  cor- 
rect   copy    of    Resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  March   14,  1967. 
•Malcolm  McBeath. 

"Chief  Clerk.  House  Of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  18 

"Assembly  Joint  resolution  Memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  authorize  funds  and  planning 
necessary  to  complete  the  Dixie  Project  in 
Nevada  and  Utah 

••Whereas.  The  Dixie  Project  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  'Virgin  River  area  of  Nevada 
and  Utah  for  irrigation  and  flood  control 
purposes;  and 

••Whereas,  Preliminary  reports  have  been 
made  on  the  project  and  a  definite  plan  re- 
port is  being  prepared  to  determine  the  fea- 
.sibility  of  the  project;  and 


'•Whereas,  F*unds  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete investigations;   and 

■•Whereas,  The  project,  when  plans  are 
completed,  will  require  congressional  action 
to  authorize  financing  from  the  revenues  of 
existing  or  future  power  generation  facilities; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

'■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  memorialized  to  complete 
all  studies  and  surveys  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  vital  project;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  authorize 
all  funds  necessary  for  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  Dixie  Project;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  de- 
livered forthwith  to  the  members  of  the 
Nevada  and  Utah  congressional  delegations, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
committees  on  Appropriations  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

•A   Concurrent   Resolution    Memorializing 

Congress  To   Enact  Such  Legislation  as 

Will  Enlarge,  Improve,  and  Preserve  the 

Cowpens  National  Battlffikld  in   South 

Carolina 

••Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  the 
American  Revolution  on  January  17,  1781, 
helped  to  turn  the  tide  in  this  historic  and 
titanic  struggle  for  Independence:  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced, 
or  Is  about  to  be  Introduced,  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  Cowpens  Battleground  site;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  appropriate  and  pertinent 
that  this  historic  shrine  be  Improved,  en- 
larged and  preserved  so  that  future  genera- 
tions will  be  ever  reminded  that  the  price 
for  freedom  Is  costly,  demanding  and  un- 
ending.   Now.  therefore. 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  proper 
authorities  to  enlarge,  improve  and  preserve 
the  Cowpens  National  Battlefield  In  South 
Carolina. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Delegation  from  this 
State,  to  each  Senator  from  this  State,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  President  of  the  United  States. 

••State  of  South  Carolina  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
March  16th,  1967. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate, 

••[seal]  Inez  Watson, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

■Legislative  Resolution  19 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  President, 
the  United  States  Congress  and  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
maintain  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  pro- 
gram at  Its  1966  levels 

"Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  late 
November  of  1966  advised  all  states  of  a  cut 
In   their  authority  to   obligate  Federal-Aid 
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Highway  Funds  for  fiscal  1967  as  well  as  a 
retroactive  prohibition  on  obligating  any 
funds  not  yet  obligated  from  previous  ap- 
portionments as  of  June  30,  1966;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recent  release  of  $175  mil- 
lion of  the  frozen  funds  Is  only  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  previously 
frozen;  and 

••Whereas,  the  State  of  Nebraska  had  a 
$13,319,584  balance  of  Federal  Funds  appor- 
tioned to  it.  but  not  obligated  as  of  June  30, 
1966,  and  an  additional  apportionment  of 
$34,143,170  was  made  in  October  1966.  making 
a  total  of  $47,462,754,  of  which  only  $25,- 
690,000  is  now  available  for  obligation  during 
this  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $21,772,754  or 
45  9  :  ;  and 

•Whereas,  Improvements  in  Nebrask.i^s 
highway  program  would  be  benefiri.il  to  the 
economic  growth  and  development  of  Ne- 
braska, and  vital  to  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram, curtailment  of  less  essential  progranos 
should  be  considered;  and 

"Whereas,  tlie  Slate  of  Nebraska  has  geared 
its  highway  planning  and  steadily  increasing 
construction  in  reliance  on  the  promises,  an- 
nounced policies,  budge'.s,  statutes  and  urg- 
ings  of  the  Federal  government;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal-Aid  cut  will  severely 
curtail  this  state's  efforts  to  achieve  and  de- 
velop its  current  program, 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  do  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  devise  and  approve  leg- 
islation which  will  restore  all  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Funds  to  the  levels  in  effect  and 
contemplated  In  November  1966,  prior  to  the 
cutback. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
to  the  Vice  President,  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Commerce 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and  Chairmen 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Public  Works 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"John  E.  Evfrroad, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 

"I,  Hugo  F.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Ij  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legis- 
lative Resolution  19,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  Seventy- 
seventh  regular  session  on  the  ninth  day  of 
March,  1967. 

"Hugo  F.  Srb. 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature.' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  4 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  release 
of  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  be  allotted  to  the  States 
for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
"Whereas,  The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956.  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a   program   for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highways,  with  urban  extensions  In  the  sUite 
of  Colorado  and  the  several  states  of  the  na- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  federal  statutes  have  de- 
fined the  sources  of  revenue  and  have  ded- 
icated the  funds  exclusively  for  the  timely 
and  orderly  development  of  said  highway 
system;   and 

'Whereas,  For  the  past  decade  the  federal 
government  has  urged  the  state  of  Colorado 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  interstate  system,  and  Colo- 
rado has  been  most  cooperative  in  this  re- 
gard as  Is  evidenced  by  the  highway  program 
of  the  state  of  Colorado;  and 


"W^hereas,  Title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  that  on  or  before  January  1 
next  preceding  the  commencement  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
apportion  to  the  several  states  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year:  and 

"Whereas.  Section  118  of  said  Title  23 
st:\t,es.  in  part.  'On  and  after  the  date  that 
the  -Secretary  has  certified  to  each  state  high- 
way department  the  sums  apportioned  •  *  *, 
such  sums  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title';  and 

"Whc-rer.E.  Section  118  of  said  Title  23  alro 
provides  th.it  such  sums  shall  be  available 
lor  txpe:idjture  in  the  slate  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  sums  are  authorized;  and 

"Whereas,  On  August  30,  1965.  the  Secre- 
t;uy  of  Commerce  did  apportion  $4  0  bi'.lioii 
cf  fedcr.;l-ald  for  fiscal  1967.  of  which  Colo- 
r.ido's  share  was  $50  896,943,  ns  authorized  by 
Sennto  .Joint  Resolution  81,  and  signed  into 
1.1W  by  Prthidenl  Johnson  on  .'August  28,  19C5: 
and 

"Whereas,  On  October  10.  I966.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  did  apportion  *4.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1068,  of  whicli  Colorado's  share 
w.iS  $55,734,732,  as  auihoriitd  by  the  Federal- 
aid  His;h-:^ay  Act  of  1966.  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  September 
13.  1966;   and 

"Whereas,  On  November  23,  1966,  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Re.\  M.  Whitton  an- 
nounced a  substantial  reduction  in  the  limit 
of  funds  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
Colorado  being  limited  to  $41,743,000  instead 
of  the  $50  890.943  apportionment  announced 
on  August  30,  1965;  and 

■Wiitre.is.  It  appeals  th;.t  the  estimated 
receipts  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  would 
permit  the  release  of  $4  4  billion  of  new 
obl!gati'.inal  authority  during  fiscal  year  1967, 
In  .iddltlon  to  the  carryover  balance  from 
fiscal  1966.  Instead  of  the  $3  3  bUllon  limita- 
tion which  has  been  Imposed;  now.  therefore, 
"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tlie  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  HoiL^e  cf  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein: 

"That  we  respectfully  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necess.-iry  to  bring  about  the  release 
of,  and  make  available  to  the  states,  the 
lund3  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  St.ites  for  the  federal-aid  highway 
program  under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  195G.  and  other  federal  statutes.  By  ac- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
said  funds  were  cut  back  on  this  most  vital 
and  necessary  federal-aid  highway  program, 
which,  if  not  continued  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
will  have  lasting  adverse  effects  upon  the 
national  defense,  and  the  economic  stability 
of  the  state  of  Colorado  and  the  several 
states;   and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
is  hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado 

"Mark  A.  Hogan, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Comfort  W,  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John   D.  Vanderhoof, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Henry  C.  Kimbrough, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  11 
"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  served 
as  a  vital  area  for  military  activity,  as  an  in- 
ternational cultural  meeting  ground  through 


the  East-West  Center,  and  as  a  crossroad  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  activity  between 
the  countries  of  the  East  and  West;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii,  in  assum- 
ing this  strategic  role  with  responsible  deter- 
mination, finds  it  essential  to  develop  a 
system  of  highways  to  service  the  mUitary. 
cultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  activ- 
ities; and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  and  other  Federal  statutes  created 
and  established  a  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways,  and  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways  with  urban  extensions  in 
the  St.ite  of  HLiwaii;   and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
pressed  the  attention  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  the  highway  industry  of  this  State  to 
accelerate  the  construction  program  to 
broaden  the  base  for  entitlement  of  Federal 
aid  because  the  St.ae  of  Hawaii  did  not  enjoy 
the  full  impact  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
of  1956  until  it  achieved  statehood  in  1959; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  dili- 
gently cooperated  by  its  initiation  of  an 
accelerated  highway  program,  promotion  ior 
training  and  establishment  of  a  skilled  work 
force,  engaging  the  co<iperation  of  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors,  and  materialmen  to 
undertake  large,  long-term  capital  ln',est- 
ments  to  meet  this  commitment:  and 

'Whereas  the  construction  team  of  men 
and  machinery  and  professional  eneii;<'ers 
and  contractors,  once  developed  and  oper.it- 
ing  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained  if  the 
financing  becomes  spasmijdlc  and  unreliable; 
and 

"Whereas  the  cutback  announced  by  the 
President  on  November  23,  1966.  reducf^d  the 
Federal  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1967 
to  H:iwaii  for  highway  construction  purposes 
from  $64,134  585  to  $28,640,500,  a  reduction 
of   $35,494,085;    and 

"Whereas  the  adverse  effect  of  such  a 
cutback  not  only  affects  the  construction 
industry  and  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  but  also  seriously  imp-airs  Haw.iiis 
bold  programs  for  traffio  snfety  and  highway 
beatitification:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represevtattves 
of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hnuau.  General  Session  of  1967  (tlie  senate 
concurring\ ,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  cut 
back  on  this  most  vital  and  necessary  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program:  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
reFoIution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States," 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Wrshln['ton:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

"Sen'ate   Resolution, 
1967— Ex    10 

"Whereas,  the  Kelly  Air  Mail  Act  of  1925 
marked  the  beginning  of  contract  air  nifill 
service  by  providing  for  a  series  of  north  to 
south  feeder  lines  connecting  the  Post  Office 
Departmenfs  east  to  west  route  from  New 
■york  to  San  Francisco;  and 

"Whereas,  Leon  Cuddeback  inaugurated 
scheduled  contract  air  mail  scr\  ice  for  Varney 
Airlines  on  contract  air  mail  Route  No  5, 
connecting  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the 
Southwest,  from  P.-isco,  Washington  to  Elko. 
Nevada  via  Boise.  Idaho  In  his  ninety  horse- 
power Swallow  biplane  at  6  23  antemeridian 
on   the  6th  day  of  April,   1926:    and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  generaKy  acknowl- 
edged by  American  air  historians  that  Leon 
Cuddeback  flew  the  first  authentic  scheduled 
contract  air  mall  run;  and 

"Whereas,  early  contract  airmail  service 
was  beset  by  a  iiumber  of  perils  and  limita- 
tions by  reason  of  numerous  forced  landings 
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and  lack  of  navigational  aids  and  equipment, 
and  required  the  most  daring  spirit  remi- 
niscent of  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  Americas  and  later  of  the  set- 
tlers in  the  American  West; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  United 
States  Postmaster  General,  be  respectfully 
urged  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of 
scheduled  contract  air  mall  service  under  the 
Kelly  Air  Mall  Act  of  1925  from  Pasco.  Wash- 
ington to  Elko.  Nevada  on  the  6th  day  of 
April.  1926.  by  the  Issuance.  In  the  year  1976. 
of  a  semicentennial  or  golden  Jubilee  com- 
memorative airmail  stamp  or  series;   and 

■Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washmgton.  and  to  the 
United  States  Postmaster  General. 

•I.  Ward  Bowden.  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

do  hereby  certify  this  Is  a  true  and  correct 

copy   of   Senate    Resolution   No.    1967    Ex    10 

adopted  by  the  Senate  on  March   15,  1967. 

"Ward  Bowden. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate" 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Waslitngton;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"House  Resolution  67-53 

"Whereas,  The  Kelly  Air  Mail  Act  of  1925 
marked  the  beginning  of  contract  airmail 
service  by  providing  for  a  series  of  north-to- 
south  feeder  lines  connecting  the  Post  Office 
Department's  east-to-west  route  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco;  and 

"Whereas.  Leon  Cuddeback  Inaugurated 
scheduled  contract  airmail  service  for  Varney 
Airlines  on  contract  airmail  Route  No.  5 
(connecting  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the 
Southwest  from  Pasco.  Washington  to  Elko. 
Nevada  via  Boise.  Idaho)  in  his  ninety  horse- 
power Swallow  biplane  at  6  23  antemeridian 
on  the  6th  day  of  April.  1926;  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  American  air  historians  that  Leon 
Cuddeback  flew  the  first  authentic  sched- 
uled contract  airmail  run;  and 

"Whereas.  Early  contract  airmail  service 
was  beset  by  a  number  of  perils  and  limita- 
tions by  reason  of  numerous  forced  landings 
and  lack  of  navigational  aids  and  equipment 
and  required  the  most  daring  spirit  remi- 
niscent of  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  the  Americas  and  later  of  the 
settlers  In  the  American  West; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  Postmaster 
General  be  respectfully  urged  to  commemo- 
rate the  inauguration  of  scheduled  contract 
airmail  service  under  The  Kelly  Air  Mall  Act 
of  1925  from  Pasco.  Washington  to  Elko. 
Nevada  on  the  6th  day  of  April.  1926.  by  the 
issuance  in  the  year  1976  of  a  semicentennial 
or  golden  Jubilee  commemorative  airmail 
stamp  or  series;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington; 
and  to  the  United  States  Postmaster  General. 

■Adopted  March  15,  1967, 

'■I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  Resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  March  15.  1967. 

"Malcolm  McBeath. 
"Chirf  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Lane  County.  Oreg  .  favoring 
the  appropriation  of  moneys  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  public  grazing  lands  in  the  State 
Of  Oregon,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Glenwood  Springs.  Colo., 
favoring  the  administrative  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  urged  to  modlly 
its  recommendations  to  the  Congress  that 
the  west  divide  project  be  included  as  part 
of  the  current  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular   Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Daryl  M.  Hanson,  of  Las 
Vegas.  Nev..  relating  to  the  minority  who 
voted  against  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union;   ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  LEG- 
ISLATURE  OF  STATE   OF   IOWA 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  present  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  I  ask  may  be 
appropriately  referred,  and  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   14 

Whereas,  federal  interstate  highways  pro- 
vide untold  benefit  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  both  states  and  the  nation 
and  are  an  essential  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense system;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Iowa  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  completed  construction  of  In- 
terstate 80  through  the  state  but  Is  experi- 
encing delay  In  the  construction  of  Inter- 
state 35;  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
troversy and  changing  of  plans  over  the  rout- 
ing of  Interstate  35  north;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Highway  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have 
changed  the  routing  of  Interstate  35  from  a 
point  parallel  to  U.S.  69  north  to  a  route 
diagonally  eastward  to  a  point  Just  west  of 
U.S.  65  and  Mason  City.  Iowa;  and 

Whereas,  this  change  in  routing  has  caused 
considerable  controversy  between  the  Stat* 
Highway  Commission  and  property  owners 
in  the  area  of  the  diagonal  and  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  citizens  of  the  state; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
change  In  plans  will  result  In  more  expense 
in  construction  and  maintenance  than  the 
original  routing;  and 

Whereas,  a  greater  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  would  be  served  to  a  greater 
extent  If  the  original  routing  were  followed 
with  the  diagonal  constructed  from  Garner, 
Iowa  to  Clear  Lake.  Iowa  rather  than  as  pres- 
ently planned;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Highway  Commission 
and  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have 
refused  to  reverse  their  decision  on  con- 
structing Interstate  35  parallel  by  passing 
Mason  City;  now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring,  that  the  matter  of  constructing 
U.S.  35  In  Iowa  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
that  members  of  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to: 

1.  Reviewing  the  general  policies  of  the 
Fe<leral  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  regard  to 
locating  and  constructing  Interstate  high- 
ways within  the  states. 

2.  Comparing  the  policies  followed  In  other 
states  in  locating  and  constructing  inter- 
slates  with  the  policies  followed  In  the  lo- 
c.-itlng  and  constructing  of  Interstate  35  in 
Iowa. 

3.  Reversing  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Bure.iu  of  Public  Roads  In  locating  and  con- 
structing Interstate  35  In  Iowa  along  the 
Ma.son  City  routing  and  so  that  the  route  will 
be  parallel  to  US    69. 

Br  If  further  reso'ncil.  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  ln,«tructcd  to  forward  a  copy 


of  this  resolution  to  the  following:  The  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Slates,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chief  Highway  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Iowa  dele- 
gation of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission. 

Al  Meacham, 

Secretary  of  the  Seriate. 

William  R,  Kendrick, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Robert  D.  Fulton, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  loua. 

Maurice  E,  Baringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  identical  with  the  foregoing,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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RESOLUTION      OF      NEW      MEXICO 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  Stale 
of  New  Mexico  is  presently  meeting  in 
Santa  Fe.  The  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives has  adopted  a  memorial  en- 
titled "In  Support  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission," 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
Joint  Memorial  in  Support  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  Public  Law  88-606  which  became 
effective  on  September  19,  1964,  and  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  composed  of  a  chair- 
man, twelve  members  of  Congress  and  six 
appointees  of  the  President;  and 

Whereas,  the  primary  function  of  this  com- 
mission, which  is  assisted  by  an  advisory 
council  containing  at  least  one  appointee  by 
every  governor  in  this  country,  is  to  study  all 
existing  statutes  and  regulations  governing 
the  retention,  management  and  disposition 
of  the  public  lands  of  this  Nation,  to  compile 
data  and  other  Information  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  various  demands  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  public  lands  which  now  exists  and 
which  win  exist  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
and  finally  to  make  recommendations  for  any 
changes  deemed  necessary  for  such  use;  and 

Whereas,  the  activities  of  this  commission 
and  advisory  council  constitute  the  first  ma- 
jor and  realistic  effort  to  bring  the  public 
land  laws  of  this  country  Into  some  kind  of 
meaningful  relationship  with  modern  land 
needs  and  usage:  and 

Whereas,  the  commission  will  make  its  final 
report  and  recommendations  on  this  vast  and 
important  undertaking  by  December  31.  1968 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
official  expression  of  support  of  this  repre- 
sentative body  be  extended  to  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  the  sig- 
nificant work  In  which  it  is  now  engaged, 
and  further,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  urged  to  adopt  no  rec- 
ommendations for  disposition,  transfer,  sale 
or  any  use-changes  wh,Ttsoever  of  public 
lands  iintll  the  work  of  the  Public  Land  Law- 
Review  Commission  Is  completed  and  Its  re- 
port and  recommendations  have  been  given 
the  fullest  consideration;  and 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
(the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Senator 
from  Colorado),  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  Congressional 
Delegation, 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  In  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe, 

Bruce  King, 
(SEAL)  Speaker  of  the  House. 

E.  Lee  Francis. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Ernestine  D.  Evans. 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  is  presently  meeting  in 
Santa  Fe.  The  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives has  adopted  a  memorial  enti- 
tled "Requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  exempt 
trucks  designated  as  'farm  trucks'  by  a 
State  from  the  Federal  highway  use  tax 
imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 
Joint  Memorial  Requesting   the   Congress 

OF  THE  UnTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  To  EX- 
EMPT Trucks  Designated  as  "Farm  Trucks" 
BY  a  State  From  the  Federal  Highway 
Use  Tax  Imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

Whereas,  the  Imposition  of  the  Highway 
use  tax  on  trucks  used  in  the  operation  of  a 
farm,  ranch  or  similar  agricultural  pursuit 
Is  a  severe  financial  burden  on  farmers  and 
stockmen,  and  prevents  their  efficient  opera- 
tion by  Increasing  the  cost  of  hay.  feed,  sup- 
plies and  marketing;  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  and  stockmen  are  a  vital  factor 
in  the  continued  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
enact  legislation  exempting  from  the  high- 
way use  tax  Imposed  under  26  TJ,S.C,  4481 
those  trucks  designated  by  state  law  as  ■■farm 
trucks^^;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  In  Santa 
Pe,  N.  Mex. 

Bruce  King, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
E,  Lee  Francis, 
President  of  t.ie  Senate. 
(seal]  Ernestine  D.  Evans. 

Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLUTION      OF      NEW      MEXICO 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr,  President,  the 
28th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  is  presently  meeting  in 
Santa  Fe.  The  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives has  adopted  a  memorial  en- 
titled "Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  domestic  gold 
producers," 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
Joint   Memorial   Memorializing   the   Con- 
gress or  THE  United  States.  To  Provide 
Federal    Financial    Assistance    for    Do- 
mestic Producers 

Whereas,  since  1934.  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct only  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
estabUshed  price  of  thirty-five  ($35)  per 
ounce;  and 

Whereas,  costs  of  producing  this  precious 
metal  have  continued  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  reflecting  the  Impact  of  in- 
flation upon  the  economics  of  gold  mining 
and  milling  operations  with  the  result  that 
virtually  all  gold  producers  In  the  United 
SUles  have  closed  down  their  properties; 
and 

Whereas,  domestic  gold  production,  which 
amounted  to  approximately  five  million 
ounces  in  1940,  has  now  dropped  to  an  an- 
nual rate  slightly  In  excess  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  ounces  while  current 
domestic  gold  consumption  for  defense  and 
space  needs.  Industrial  requirements,  the 
arts  and  crafts,  and  dental  use  has  rapidly 
risen  to  a  significant  rate  of  approximately 
six  million  five  hundred  ounces  per  annum, 
over  three  times  our  United  States  produc- 
tion rate;  and 

Whereas,  the  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
and  failure  to  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  continues  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
tional concern;   and 

Whereas,  the  disparity  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  imposes  an  ad- 
ditional substantial  drain  upon  the  mone- 
tary gold  reserves  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas,  Federal  relief  legislation  revital- 
izing the  United  States  gold  mining  indus- 
try could  well  end  continuing  substantial 
depletion  of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  to 
supply  United  States  internal  domestic  gold 
consumption  which  should  alleviate  to  some 
extent  concern  in  foreign  circles  over  our 
monetary  policies;  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic gold  production  is  definitely  In  the 
national  Interest; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  respectively  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  payments  to  domestic  gold 
producers  to  stabilize  the  few  existing  United 
States  gold  properties,  to  reopen  dormant  gold 
mines,  and  to  encourage  aggressive  explora- 
tion for  new  gold  ore  reserves  in  this  coun- 
try; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  New  Mexico. 


Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  in  the 
city  of  Sant.i  Fe. 

[SEAL)  Bruce  King, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

R    C    MOYER. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest : 

Ernestine  D.  Evans. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  New 
Mexico  House  of  Representatives,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Genevieve  Blatt.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Richard  B.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
5  years  expiring  June  5.  1967;  and 

Richard  B.  Smith,  of  New  ■york,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  5,  1972. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perct) ; 
S.  1338.  A  bill  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  gravesite  and  the  ancestral  home 
of  Jane  Addams  In  Cedarvllle.   111.,   as  na- 
tional historical  landmarks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairo. 
By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER: 
S.  1339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt  Donald 
D.  Folkers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1340.  A   bill   to   designate   a   portion    of 
the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship  channel  as 
the  John  F.  Baldwin  ship  channel;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
BuRDiCK.   Mr.   Clark.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke.    Mr.    Jackson.    Mr.    Javits. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri.    Mr.    McCarthy, 
Mr.     Nelson.     Mr.     Proxmire,     Mr. 
Tydings.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey!  : 
S.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federa;  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  authorize 
comprehensive  pilot  programs  in  lake  pollu- 
tion  prevention   and   control;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headmg.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  I  : 
S.  1342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  city  of  Hastings.  Minn.,  and 
Dakota  County.  Mmn..  for  construction  of 
flood  protection  walls  along  the  'Vermilion 
River,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S  1343.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  standards 
and  programs  to  abat«  and  control  water 
pollution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to  the 
Conrunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Nexson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  1344.  A  bin  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Amendments  of 
1966,  with  respect  to  termination  of  widow's 
and  widowers  annuities  upon  remarriage,  to 
certain  widows  and  widowers  of  persons  re- 
tired or  otherwise  sep.ir.ited  prior  to  July 
18,  1966,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    YARBOROUGH    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S.  1345  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  certain  ciises  to  make  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarporouch  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  SMATHEHS: 

S  1346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Elvira 
Rey  de  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1347.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Health  which  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  fixing  a  coherent  set  of  national 
health  goals  for  the  United  States:  to  the 
Corrunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1348.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Great  Lakes 
CommLssion  to  appoint  a  member  of  a  river 
basin  commission  for  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  River  Basin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York): 

S.  1349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  of  $40,000  to  the  village  of  High- 
land Falls,  N.Y..  toward  the  cost  of  the  water 
filtration  plant  constructed  by  such  village; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  alx)ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr    SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark i : 

S.  1350.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  national  cemeteries  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  uf  Mr.  Sccn-T  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.  1 

By  Mr    MORSE   ( for  himself   and   Mr. 
Hatfield  i  : 

S  1351  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  attorneys' 
fees  to  defendants  in  actions  by  the  Dnited 
States  for  the  condemnation  of  real  prop- 
erty after  determination  of  the  amount  of 
Ju.st  compen.sation,  or  after  abandonment  of 
such  actions  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  i  by  request  i  : 

S.  1352.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  outstanding  silver  certificates, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  iruroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Cuaxis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Fannin,    Mr.    Lauscrc,    Mr.    Percy, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.    1353.   A   bill    to   amend    title   28   of   the 
United  Stiites  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporated  thereon  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  US.   Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apiiear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    HARTKE: 
S     1354.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Dr.   Bong 
Oh  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    METCALF; 
S.   1355.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the   Federal   Power   .^ct   which   exempt   from 
Federal    Power    Commission    regulations    the 
issuance  of  securities  by  public  utilities  sub- 
ject to  certain  State  regulation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO     PROVIDE     EARLY    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS     FOR      FEDERAL     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   PROGRAMS 
Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  19  >  to  pro- 
vide early  appropriations  for  Federal  ed- 
ucational programs,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
McGovERN,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading. ) 


legislation,  now  wish  simply  to  recall 
with  great  respect  the  life  and  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  late  John  P.  Bald- 
win, Representative  in  Congress  from 
California. 

Throughout  his  years  In  the  House, 
our  beloved  late  colleague  zealously  ad- 
vocated navigation  improvements,  pro- 
moted waterborne  commerce,  and  sought 
to  realize  maximum  benefits  from  nat- 
ural resources.  He  was  especially 
devoted  to  championing  the  fullest  uti- 
lization and  widest  enjoj-ment  of  facili- 
ties offered  by  San  Francisco  Bay  and  its 
tributaries.  The  deepwater  channel 
received  his  unstinting  support  year  af- 
ter year  because  he  wisely  appreciated 
what  it  means  to  economic  advancement 
and  well-being  for  an  extensive  section 
of  California. 

The  channel  should  be  an  eternal 
monument  to  liis  vision  and  ceaseless 
labor.  Authorized  after  several  years 
of  strenuous  endeavor  by  him,  the  new 
and  modified  facilities  and  improve- 
ments for  trade  and  recreation  will  pay 
immeasurable  dividends  for  decades  to 
come  and  benefit  several  counties  in  a 
growing  area  of  our  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1340)  to  designate  a  por- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco-Stockton  ship 
channel  as  the  John  F.  Baldwin  Ship 
Channel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSION    OF    SENSE    OP    THE 

SENATE  ON  SENDING  DRUM   AND 

BUGLE  CORPS  ABROAD 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  a  resolution 
*S.  Res.  97)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  sending  drum  and  bugle  corps 
units  abroad  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  98)  relative  to  school  prayer, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed 
in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

JOHN   F.   BALDWIN  SHIP   CHANNEL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  designate  a  portion  of  the 
San  Francisco  to  Stockton  deepwater 
ship  channel  as  the  John  F.  Baldwin 
ship  channel. 

Mr.  President,  similar  pieces  of  legis- 
lation are  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Today  our  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative William  S.  Mailliard,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  I,  in  introducing  this 
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AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bttrdick, 
Clark,  Hart,  Hartke.  Jackson,  Javits, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, McCarthy,  Nelson,  Proxmire, 
Tydings,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  This  bUl  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  award  grants  to 
and  contract  with  State  or  local  agen- 
cies for  comprehensive  pilot  programs 
for  the  improvement  and  revitalization 
of  our  Nation's  lakes  through  preven- 
tion, removal,  and  control  of  pollution, 
both  manmade  and  natural, 

Mr.  President,  early  this  year  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  who 
lives  along  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  lake 
in  northern  Minnesota  called  the  Big 
Grand.    She  wrote: 

We  have  made  this  our  year  round  home 
since  1963,  but  we.  and  my  husband's  fam- 
ily before  us,  have  had  a  summer  home 
here  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  think 
about.  We  are  getting  more  distressed  every 
year  to  see  our  beloved  lake  turning  into  a 
niar.'^h. 

Thus  another  lake  is  losing  a  mortal 
battle. 

Within  many  States,  lakes— glittering 
gems  refreshing  to  the  eye.  attractive  to 
vacationers,  sometime  essential  to  the 
economies  of  nearby  citit^s — are  dying. 
The  death  of  a  lake,  either  by  pollution 
or  siltation,  means,  at  the  least,  less 
pleasant  lives  for  those  who  live  around 


it  or  who  use  it  for  recreation.  In  many 
cases.  It  can  mean  financial  disaster  to 
the  towTi5  and  cities  whose  economic 
well-being  is  dependent  upon  it. 

The  news  media  record  the  slow  death 
of  a  great  lake  like  Erie,  yet  hundreds  of 
smaller  lakes  are  losing  the  same  battle. 
Death  comes  slowly,  often  nearly  unno- 
ticed as  the  water  becomes  suffused  with 
pollutants;  algae  turns  the  water  a  slimy 
green.  Swimmers  avoid  contact  with  it, 
fish  die,  boat  propellers  become  snarled 
In  the  growth.  Weeds  begin  their  insidi- 
ous growth  in  the  sludge.  A  clear,  cool 
lake  becomes  a  fetid  swamp, 

Mr,  President,  it  took  nature  thou- 
sands of  year  to  create  a  Lake;  many  will 
be  dead  in  decades  if  action  is  not  taken 
now.  Uncounted  numbers  of  the  100,000 
lakes  in  this  Nation  are  suffering  from 
manmade  pollution,  smothering  to  death 
in  organic  waste  and  untreated  poisons. 
Others  are  filling  up  with  .silt,  the  result 
of  soil  erosion  that  in  many  iastances 
was  accelerated  when  man  changed  the 
topography  of  the  land. 

My  State,  known  as  the  "Land  of 
10,000  Lakes,"  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problem.  But  so  are  many  other 
States,  as  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  will 
attest. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  the  first 
steps  to  control  manmade  pollution,  en- 
acting a  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram in  1956,  strengthening  it  in  1961, 
and  in  1965  Congress  enacted  the  Water 
Quality  Act. 

But  as  yet  there  is  no  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  the  full- 
scale  cleaning  of  polluted  lakes,  and  the 
States  are  financially  unable  to  bear  the 
entire  burden. 

Further,  there  is  only  limited  Federal 
assistance  available  to  prevent  pollution 
due  to  natural  causes,  such  as  silt  carried 
by  the  wind,  or  erosion  of  soil  from  hill- 
sides. 

There  is  no  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able for  a  direct  attack  on  the  problem 
of  silting,  such  as  the  dredging  of  the 
sludge  and  harvesting  of  the  aquatic 
growth. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  extensive 
experimentation  and  research  on  the 
most  feasible  and  economical  tools  and 
systems  of  cleaning  lakes  and  of  con- 
trolling the  various  kinds  of  pollution. 
Our  current  research  and  corrective 
measures  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  problem. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretai-y 
of  Interior  to  award  grants  to  or  con- 
tract with  a  State,  municipal,  or  inter- 
municipal  agency  to  finance  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  pilot  projects  designed  to 
develop  new  or  improved  methods  or 
materials  for  the  prevention,  removal, 
and  control  of  pollution  and  siltation 
from  lakes.  The  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. Ninety  percent  Federal  financing 
has  been  specified  because  of  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  this  program.  With  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  broad  gen- 
eral program  of  Federal  matching  funds, 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  reduced  to  75  percent  to  con- 
form to  the  other  programs  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  also 
specifies  that  funds  will  not  be  released 


by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  until  he  is 
assured  that  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment involved  will  maintain  the  water 
purity  level  of  the  lake  after  the  initial 
project  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  prompt  action 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  rescue  our  dj-ing 
lakes.  Man  has  done  great  damage  to 
many  of  them.  We  must  turn  the  tide 
from  the  present  destruction  to  a  demon- 
stration that  lakes  can  be  saved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1341)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Wat€r  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
order  to  authorize  comprehensive  pilot 
programs  in  lake  pollution  prevention 
and  control  introduced  by  Mr,  Mondale 
( for  himself  and  other  Senators » ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feiied  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


THE  DETERGENT  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill,  the 
Detergent  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1967, 
which  is  aimed  at  curbing  water  pollu- 
tion caused  by  the  various  constituents 
of  detergents. 

We  have  been  waging  a  campaign  for 
several  years  against  detergent  pollution. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress,  but 
the  problem  is  not  yet  solved. 

In  1963,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  standards  which  would 
have  to  be  met  by  all  detergents  sold  in 
America.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
final  action  was  deferred  when  the  in- 
dustry began  a  voluntary  changeover  to 
a  new  chemical  which  it  claimed  w^ould 
not  pollute  our  water  supplies. 

The  problem  at  that  time  was  that  the 
detergents  contained  a  chemical  knowTi 
as  ABS.  ABS  resisted  breakdown  in 
treatment  plants  and  household  septic 
tanks. 

Thus,  detergent  chemicals,  only  partly 
decomposed,  passed  through  our  munici- 
pal sewage  disposal  plants  and  into  our 
lakes  and  streams.  These  surface  water 
supplies  began  to  foam. 

Detergent  chemicals  also  passed 
through  household  septic  tanks,  worked 
their  way  into  underground  water  sup- 
plies and  began  to  contaminate  wells. 

This  foam  was  not  only  a  serious  blight 
on  many  of  our  recreational  resources 
but  also  it  was  shown  in  certain  instances 
to  be  highly  dangerous. 

The  soap  and  detergent  industry 
worked  hard  on  this  problem  and  pro- 
duced a  new  "soft"  detergent  chemical 
known  as  LAS  which  was  to  replace  ABS. 
Impressive  claims  were  made  as  to 
biodegradability  of  this  new  product, 
LAS.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Associa- 
tion stated  that  it  was  highly  degradable 
both  in  sewage  disposal  plants  and  in 
household  septic  tanks. 

In  1965,  I  stated  that  the  new  prod- 
uct, LAS,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  final 
answer  to  the  problem  of  detergent  pol- 
lution, and  I  introduced  a  new  detergent 
control  bill.  This  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished a  national  advisory  committee  of 
experts  from  business,  government  and 


science.  They  were  to  study  the  deter- 
gent pollution  problem  and  recommend 
standards  for  detergents  which  would 
protect  the  public  interest  in  fresh  water. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  there 
was  some  question  as  to  exactly  how  de- 
gradable LAS  really  was  in  typical 
household  septic  tanks.  Further,  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
chemical  was  fully  degradable  in  munic- 
ipal sewage  disposal  plants  where  the 
aeration  time  had  to  be  reduced  to  some 
short  period,  such  as  3  hours,  because 
of  the  heavy  demands  on  the  system. 

As  a  result  we  still  do  not  know  for 
certain  how  thoroughly  even  the  new 
detergents  decompose  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. We  do  know  that  certain 
ingredients  in  detergents — such  as  phos- 
phates— create  a  problem  in  that  they 
fertilize  our  lakes  and  stimulate  the 
growth  of  imdesirable  algae. 

The  new  soft  detergents  have  effec- 
tively cut  down  the  unsightly  mounds  of 
foam  in  our  lakes  and  streams,  but  evi- 
dence presented  last  spring  by  the  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
indicated  that  they  are  considerably 
more  toxic  to  fish. 

The  Taft  Center  research  showed  that 
the  new  chemical,  LAS,  may  well  be  in- 
creasing the  detergent  pollution  problem 
in  communities  which  are  not  served  by 
modem  sewage  treatment  plants. 
About  two-third  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion falls  in  this  category. 

The  research  further  showed  that  this 
chemical,  when  not  broken  down  by  a 
modern  treatment  plant,  is  considerably 
more  toxic  to  fish  than  the  old  deter- 
gent. 

It  appears  that  LAS,  in  amoimts  of 
less  than  two  parts  per  million,  affects 
the  ability  of  fish  to  reproduce,  and  that 
much  smaller  amounts  prevent  eggs 
from  hatching  normally.  Repeated  ex- 
posure to  the  chemical  tends  to  make 
fish  even  more  sensitive  to  it. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  now  presents 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  detergent  pollution.  The  bill 
provides  money  for  research  by  both 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations to  develop  synthetic  detergents 
which  will  break  down  readily  and  will 
not  impair  the  efiBciency  of  sewage  treat- 
ment processes  and  whose  residues  will 
not  be  toxic  or  harmful  to  fish  or  plant 
life.  Research  will  also  be  directed  to- 
ward improving  existing  sewage  treat- 
ment processes  and  developing  new  ones. 
Under  this  bill,  a  technical  committee 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  develop  standards  of 
biodegradability.  decomposibility  and 
water  eutrophication  ability  which  must 
be  met  by  all  detergents.  These  stand- 
ards will  apply  to  all  constituents  of  syn- 
thetic detergents  regardless  of  their 
chemical  nature  or  function  in  the  de- 
tergent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  report  to  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1969,  on  measures  taken  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  synthetic  de- 
tergent problem  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  new  legislation  if  necessary. 
Rules  and  regulations  which  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  transportation  or 
sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  synthetic 
detergents  not  meeting  the  standards 
established  by  the  committee  and  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1969. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  bill  has  evolved  over  the  past 
5  or  so  years.  During  this  time  we  have 
accumulated  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
not  only  about  synthetic  detergents 
themselves  but  also  about  how  they  be- 
have and  the  problems  they  cause.  The 
time  has  come  to  establish  standards  for 
detergents  which  will  serve  to  protect 
our  waters  from  the  pollution  caused 
by  these  chemicals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  tlie  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1343 1  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  and  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
establish  standards  and  programs  to 
abate  and  control  water  pollution  by 
synthetic  detergents,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1343 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  mxE 

Section  1.  This  Act  m.\y  be  cited  as  the 
"Detergent   Pollution   Control   Act  of    1967". 

DECLAEATIOM    OP    POLICY     AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  surface  and  ground  waters  In  the 
United  St<ites  are  being  seriously  polluted 
and  degraded  by  the  continuing  discharge 
into  such  waters  of  synthetic  detergents 
whose  components  decompose  slowly  or  not 
at  all;  and  that  to  abate  and  control  the 
pollution  and  degradation  of  surface  and 
ground  waters  in  the  public  Interest,  it  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  components  of 
synthetic  detergents  which  are  offered  for 
Introduction  or  delivery  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States,  or  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  which  may  eventually 
be  discharged  into  such  waters,  not  cause  or 
contribute  to  the  pollution  or  degradation  of 
such  waters. 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Ls  amended  by  redesignating  section 
19  as  section  20  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion  18  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SY.NTHETIC    DETERCEJ^TS 

"Sec.  19.  (a;  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  synthetic  detergent'  means  a  clean- 
ing compound  composed  of  Inorganic  and 
synthetic  organic  components,  including  s\ir- 
face  active  agents,  water  softening  ageiits, 
builders.  dis]>erslng  agents,  corrosion  Inhibi- 
tors, foaming  agents,  buffering  assents, 
brlghteners.  fabric  softeners,  dyes,  per- 
fumes, and  fillers,  which  is  available  for 
household,  personal,  laundry,  industrial  and 
other  uses  in  liquid,  b.Tj,  spray,  flake,  or 
powder  form. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
assist  research  and  development  by  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  to 
develop  (1)  synthetic  detergents  which  will 
substantially  decompose  or  degrade  In  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  household,  and  other  sewage 
treatment  processes  without  Impairing  the 
et'clency  of  such  processes,  and  whose  decom- 
position or  degradation  residues  will  not  pol- 
lute surface  and  ground  waters  receiving 
efHuent  from  such  processes:  will  not  be  toxic 
to,  or  threaten  or  interfere  with  the  condi- 
tions of  survival  of.  fish  and  other  animal 
and  plant  life  living  in  or  using  such  wa- 
ters;  and  will  not  encourage  the  growth  of 


algae  and  other  undesirable  aquatic  plants; 
(2)  improved  or  new  sewage  treatment  proc- 
esses, including  improvement  in  existing 
processes,  which  have  an  Improved  capacity 
for  decomposing  or  degrading  existing  or  new 
detergents  under  normal  operating  condi- 
tions. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards of  blodegradabllity.  decomposibility. 
and  water  eutrophlcation  ability  which  must 
be  met  by  all  synthetic  detergents,  accord- 
ing to  the  procedures  prescribed  herein. 

•■(d)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing 
these  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  technical  committee  whose  membership 
shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  (A)  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  (Bl  the 
synthetic  detergent  manufacturing  industry, 
and  (C)  independent  and  recognized  con- 
sultants engaged  in  the  field  of  detergent 
evaluation   and   testing. 

'•(2)  Members  of  sxich  technical  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
mcetinc;s  of  such  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  on  business  of  such  committee,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  e.Kceeding 
$100  per  diem,  including  traveltlme.  and. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
ailtiwed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(e)  (1)  The  standards  of  decomposabillty 
and  blodegradabllity  recommended  by  such 
committee  shall  be  based  on  tests  which 
truly  simulate  the  operation  of  (A)  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  sewage  ueatment  processes 
employing  either  primary  or  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  with  a  practical  and 
typical  retention  time  In  order  to  predict 
the  concentration  of  undegraded  or  unde- 
composed  synthetic  detergent  which  would 
enter  the  waters  receiving  the  effluent  from 
such  processes;  (B)  household  sewage  treat- 
ment prcKiesses  such  as  the  septic  tank  with 
a  practical  and  typical  retention  time  In 
order  to  predict  the  concentration  of  unde- 
composed  or  undegraded  synthetic  detergent 
which  would  enter  the  waters  receiving  the 
effluent  from  such  treatment  processes;  (C) 
new  or  improved  sewage  treatment  processes 
for  municipal,  industrial,  and  other  uses, 
including  improvements  in  existing  treat- 
ment processes,  under  normal  operating  con- 
ditions in  order  to  show  the  concentration 
of  undecomposed  or  undegraded  synthetic 
detergent  which  would  enter  waters  receiving 
the  effluent  from  such  processes. 

"(2)  The  standards  of  water  eutrophlca- 
tion aljillty  recommended  by  such  commttu>e 
shall  be  based  on  algal  growth  studies  in 
basal  media  containing  a  synthetic  deter- 
gent, and  also  each  of  the  Individual  com- 
ponents of  synthetic  detergents.  Such  tests 
and  studies  shall  be  conducted  on  the  final 
formulation  of  the  synthetic  detergent  sup- 
plied to  the  consumer. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
Julv  I.  1967.  and  for  each  of  five  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  On  or  before  January  I,  1969,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ( I )  report  to  the  Congress  on 
measures  taken  toward  the  resolution  of  the 
synthetic  detergent  problem,  including  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  new  types 
of  synthetic  detergents,  and  new  or  improved 
sewage  treatment  processes  which  affect  this 
problem,  and  the  development  of  the  tests, 
studies,  and  standards  prescribed  herein:  and 
(2)  make  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  if  necessary,  to  regulate  the  com- 
pHasition  of  synthetic  detergents  in  order  to 
abate  and  control  pollution  arising  from 
their  manufacture,  sale,  and  use. 
"(h)    (1)   When  such  technical  committee 


has  recommended  standards  of  decomposi- 
bility, degradablUty.  and  water  eutrophlca- 
tion ability,  and  has  certified  to  the  Secretary 
that  a  synthetic  detergent  conforming  to  the 
standards  is  generally  available  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  such  products,  the  Secretary 
may.  If  he  concurs  in  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  alter  providing  an  appropriate 
opportunity  for  conunents  on  such  proposed 
standards,  promulgate  such  standards  and 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  transportation  or 
sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  synthetic  de- 
tergents not  meeting  the  standards.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1969,  or  six  months  after  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  rules  and  regulations,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  Jointly  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  synthetic  detergent  which  fails 
to  meet  the  standards  of  decomposibility. 
blodegradabllity,  and  water  eutrophlcation 
ability,  as  established  herein. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  rules  and  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  subject  for  the  first  offense  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent offense  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000. 

"(1)  All  action  taken  under  this  section 
for  the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
administrative   procedure." 
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AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  TO  CLARIFY 
RESPONSIBILITY  OP  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE  WITH  REGARD 
TO  DISCRIMINATORY  FREIGHT 
RATES  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
FARM  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference. 
a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  complaint  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  upon  the 
written  request  of  20  or  more  persons  who 
certify  that  they  are  being  damaged  by 
discriminatory  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  or 
practices  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  farm  products.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  the  complaint  and  prosecute  it  be- 
for  the  Commission,  unless  he  finds  that 
the  request  of  such  persons  is  unreason- 
able or  frivolous. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  3657  of  the 
89th  Congress,  which  I  introduced  on 
July  27,  1966.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  section  201(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1291  fa  > )  already  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  make  complaint 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tariffs, 
and  practices  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products,  and  to  prosecute 
such  complaints  before  the  Commission. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  an  authority  which 
successive  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
have  not  used. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  potential 
merits  of  this  authority  is  the  protection 
of  small  farmers  and  other  small  agri- 
cultural producers  who  are  being  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
prosecute  a  case  before  the  ICC  and 
small  agricultural  producers  who  are 
being    hurt    by    discriminatory    freight 


rates  frequently  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense. They  are  caught  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma :  If  nothing  is  done  to  ease  the 
discriminatory  burden,  they  will  be 
forced  out  of  business:  yet  they  cannot 
afford  the  great  expense  involved  in  a 
case  before  the  ICC,  the  appeals  in  the 
courts,  and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  Congress  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  help 
out  these  little  people  who  do  not  them- 
selves have  the  resources  to  carry  on  a 
legal  battle  against  the  giant  railroads 
and  other  carriers. 

But  what  has  happened  in  the  28  years 
since  the  passage  of  this  act?  The  an- 
swer, amazingly  enough,  is  that  the  au- 
thority has  only  once  been  used.  It  has 
been  used,  only  once,  and  that  was  a  case 
back  in  the  1950's. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  case  in 
winch  it  should  have  been  used.  The 
very  nature  of  the  system  makes  it  in- 
evitable tliat  there  will  be  cases  of  dis- 
crimination. We  have  a  vast  country, 
which  Is  broken  up  historically,  geo- 
graphically, and  economically  into  re- 
gions which  frequently  compete  with  one 
another  economically.  This  is  fine  and 
good;  competition  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  ideal.  But  it  should  be  fair 
competition,  which  should  proceed  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  fair  play. 

The  second  element  of  the  system  is 
the  existence  of  millions  of  small  farmers 
and  a  few  giant  railroads.  One  small 
farmer  is  not  very  important  to  the 
railroad,  and  the  disparity  of  power  is 
such  that  a  railroad  can  easily  afford  to 
disregard  the  demands  of  the  small 
farmer.  Moreover,  if  the  farmer  were 
to  go  himself  before  the  ICC  and  request 
relief  he  could  not  match  the  economic 
resources  of  the  railroad.  Most  fanners 
could  not  afford  to  file  suit  in  the  first 
place. 

One  thing  which  can  happen  is  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  freight  rates 
in  one  region  of  the  country  are  lowered. 
This  gives  producers  in  that  region  an 
economic  advantage  over  their  competi- 
tors in  other  regions.  If  producers  in  the 
other  regions  cannot  compel  their  rail- 
roads to  grant  competitive  rate  reduc- 
tions, they  must  labor  under  a  great 
handicap. 

It  may  seem  to  be  in  the  economic 
interest  of  the  railroads  to  match  the 
rates  of  their  competitors.  But  this  is 
not  necessarily  so.  Rate  structures  are 
so  complicated  that  there  ai-e  a  whole 
host  of  reasons  why  a  railroa^  might  not 
voluntarily  meet  another's  rate  reduc- 
tion. But  such  a  situation  is  inimical 
to  the  health  of  the  region,  and  in  the 
context  of  our  national  economy,  to  the 
health  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country  that  a  re- 
gion should  not  die. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad, 
which  serves  more  than  one  small  re- 
gion, and  which  has  many  other  interests 
to  protect,  the  importance  of  saving  a 
region  from  dying  may  not  be  a  high 
priority  item,  at  least  not  high  enough 
to  cause  it  to  lower  its  rates. 

Public  action  is  necessary.    Wise  pub- 
ic policy  demands  that  the  Government 
intervene.     Therefore  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  given  this  authority,  to 
be  used  for  the  public  good,  to  assist  pco- 
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pie  who  were  economically  too  weak  to 
go  by  themselves  up  against  the  giant 
railroads.  But  in  28  years  the  authority 
has  been  used  only  once. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  needs  to 
spell  out  the  Secretary's  responsibility 
to  act  because  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  past  28  years  has  ap- 
parently felt  no  responsibility.  Its  power 
has  lain  dormant. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson], 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  more  explicitly  define  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  congressionaUy 
granted  power  shall  be  used  and  not 
merely  be  an  ornament  to  gather  dust 
in  the  back  pages  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Library. 

My  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more 
persons  who  certify  that  they  are  being 
damaged  by  discriminatory  rates,  charges, 
tariffs,  or  practices  relating  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  farm  products,  the  Secretary  shall, 
f.s  soon  as  practicable,  make  complaint  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect thereto  and  shall  prosecute  the  s.ame 
before  the  Commission,  unless  he  finds  that 
the  request  of  such  persons  is  unreasonable 
or  frivolous. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  give  early  consideration 
to  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1345 1  to  amend  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  in  order  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  certain 
cases  to  make  complaint  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  rates,  charges,  tarifis,  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  the  transportation  of 
farm  products,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nelson), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  12-member  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Health  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  tlie  President. 

Duties  of  the  council  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  the  3-year 
terms,  would  include: 

Fiist.  Making  recommendations  and 
continuous  evaluation  of  policies  and 
programs  related  to  the  Nation's  health, 
including  disaster  planning; 

Second.  Initiating,  studying,  and  de- 
veloping measuies  designed  to  assure  the 
provision  of  adequate  health  manpower, 
services,  and  facilities,  and  to  moderate 
the  rising  trend  in  the  cost  of  medical 
care; 

Third.  Advising  and  consulting  with 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Budget  Bureau,  on  policies 
and  programs  concerned  with  health 
services,  manpower,  and  facilities. 

A  major  concern  of  American  fam- 
ilies today  is  the  accelerating  cost  of 
health  services,  which  have  risen  con- 
siderably faster  than  consumer  prices 
generally,  and  the  increasing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  health  services  desired. 


While  physicians'  fees  have  risen  twice 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  Uving,  tlie  Nation 
has  actually  seen  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  family  physicians  such  as  general 
practitioners,  pediatricians,  and  inter- 
nists. In  addition,  as  the  President  him- 
self pointed  out  last  year,  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  hospital  capacity  is  out- 
moded and  outdated. 

There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  Nation  is  facing  a  major  health 
crisis  as  medical  costs  increase  and 
health  facilities  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
population  growth,  scientific  advances, 
and  the  increasing  ability  of  Americans 
to  avail  themselves  of  health  care. 

The  Federal  Council  on  Health  wliich 
my  bill  proposes  could  bring  together  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
various  Federal  ad  hoc  groups  on  such 
subject.s  as  health  manpower  and  medi- 
care prices  and  the  health  planning 
groups  in  the  States,  and  make  findings 
and  recommendations  of  its  own  so  that 
the  Nation  can  adequately  meet  tlie 
health  care  crisis  coming  upon  us. 

This  measure  would  bring  into  being 
the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Federal  Medical  Services  of  the  Sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission,  which  have 
been  ignored  for  12  years.  While  tem- 
porarj',  short-term  groups  such  as  Presi- 
dential commissions,  ad  hoc  committees 
and  interagency  committees  have  been 
created  to  deal  with  specific  problems  in 
the  health  field,  none  of  these  groups 
has  had  the  scope  or  power  of  the  recom- 
mended Federal  Council  of  Health. 

My  proposal  would  also  carry  into  ef- 
fect recommendations  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  its  recent  report  to  the  President 
on  medical  care  prices.  The  report  called 
for  a  Presidential  commission  "to  review 
all  Federal  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion, expansion,  and  modernization  of 
health  and  medical  facihties  and  to  ad- 
vise him  on  the  future  direction  and 
scope  of  such  programs  and  their  po- 
tential role  in  moderating  the  rising 
trend  in  the  cost  of  medical  care." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1347)  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Health  which  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  fixing  a  coherent 
set  of  national  health  goals  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
FMbhc  Welfare. 

Mr.  JA"V1TS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  the  recomjnenda- 
tions  for  a  Federal  Council  of  Health  bv 
the  Task  Force  on  Federal  Medical  Sen'"- 
ices  of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Hoover  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  full  text 
of  the  recommendations  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Chapter  II:   A  Federal  CorNcn.  of  Health 

There  is  a  general  absence  of  coordinated 

planning  and  operation  of  the  widely  dis- 
persed health  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  Government  agencies 
faU  to  relate  these  activities  to  the  Nation's 
total  health  efforts.  The  validity  of  these 
observations  is  well  recognized.     They  have 
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been  made  by  a  number  of  govermnental 
commissions  and  other  groups  who  have  care- 
fully studied  the  many  facets  of  the  health 
problems  of  the  Nation.  The  seriousness  of 
their  Import  compels  their  reiteration  here. 

In  large  measure  these  circumstances  exist 
because  the  responsibility  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  overall  Federal  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  cond\ict  of  health  activities  Is  not 
fixed  In  any  unit  of  the  executive  branch. 
Consequently  there  are  no  such  overall  poli- 
cies. Excessive  duplication  of  programs,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  ensue  for  lack  of 
policy.  Not  only  do  such  excesses  Impair  the 
economic  and  efficient  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral healtli  activities,  they  also  place  un- 
reasonably heavy  claims  upon  the  Nation's 
total  health  economy. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  studies,  we  have 
made  numerous  recommendations.  In  many 
ways  our  recommendations,  however,  can  be 
put  Into  lasting  effect  only  if  they  become 
the  explicit  responsibility  of  a  permanent 
council.  We  clearly  see  the  need  for  a  coun- 
cil that  can  and  will  have  at  its  disposal  a 
convincing  and  growing  mass  of  factual  In- 
formation, provide  continuity  and  consist- 
ency In  the  advice  and  criticism  it  offers,  be 
free  from  the  preoccupations  and  suspicions 
of  an  operating  agency,  and  yet  possess  a 
stutus  sufBclent  to  avoid  having  Its  advice 
easily  ignored  or  overridden. 

Federal  activities  constitute  so  substantial 
a  portion  of  the  total  national  health  re- 
sources that  the  demands  of  the  Federal 
health  services  can  scarcely  be  met.  We  find 
It  of  fundamental  Importance  In  order  (O) 
to  attain  economic  and  efflcient  operation  of 
the  Federal  health  activities,  (b)  to  utilize 
effectively  the  Nation's  health  resources,  and 
(c)  to  prepare  medically  for  national  defense, 
that  there  be  created  an  agency  within  the 
executive  branch  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  formulation  and  continuous  eval- 
uation of  policies  for  the  conduct  of  Federal 
health  activities  and  the  recommendation  of 
overall  policy. 

These  objectives  may  be  reached  through 
three  possible  methods.  The  first  Is  to  place 
substantially  all  of  the  health  activities  In  a 
single  department  of  cabinet  rank  and  charge 
this  department  with  the  responsibility  of 
policy  formulation.  The  task  force  rejects 
this  solution.  In  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion we  differ  from  that  reached  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  for  a  United  Medical 
Administration  which  would  have  encom- 
passed this  method.' 

Since  1948  there  have  been  basic  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Federal  medical 
services.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  created.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  created  from 
the  National  Military  E.stabllshment;  and  a 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Medical)  has  been  established. 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been 
given  much  broader  authority.  Both  execu- 
tive policy  and  legislative  action  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  strengthening  these  cen- 
ters of  medical  service 

We  find  that  the  mission  of  health  activi- 
ties In  the  Department  of  Defense  is  suffi- 
ciently different  from  the  missions  of  health 
activities  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  warrant  their  continued  sep- 
aration. We  further  believe  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Defense  health  mission, 
which  Is  not  only  primarily  but  Inextricably 
related  to  the  provision  of  technical  support 
to  military  operations,  would  be  seriously 
hampered.  If  not  Jeopardized,  by  such  a 
merger.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  we 
believe  that  the  real  need  today  Is  the  devel- 


opment of  an  Instrument  to  coordinate  pol- 
icy, rather  than  an  Integration  of  services  in 
a  single  agency. 

The  second  method  Is  to  permit  the  pres- 
ent decentralized  administration  of  health 
activities  to  continue  but  to  assign  a  staff 
responsibility  for  policy  formulation  for  the 
entire  Federal  Government  to  a  cabinet  offi- 
cer of  an  appropriate  department.  The  task 
force  Is  of  the  Arm  conviction  that  such  an 
a.^-slgnment  would  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  We  believe  that  no  officer  of 
an  operating  agency  could  long  remain  suf- 
ficiently detached  from  the  problems  and 
activities  of  his  own  department  to  permit 
him  to  view  objectively  policy  m.itters  con- 
csTnlng  other  agencies,  both  military  and 
civlilan. 

The  third  possibility  Is  to  place  this  func- 
tion In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
We  favor  tills  solution.  Two  established 
units  wltlilii  this  office  might  conceivably 
serve  this  function:  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. Both  now  engage  in  operations  hav- 
ing  some    relationship    to    health   activities. 

As  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  feel 
th:it  the  function  of  broad  policy  formula- 
tion Is  substantially  If  not  wholly  alien  to 
Its  present  activities  This  Bureau  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  management 
evaluation  and  fiscal  control  of  Government 
agencies  and  operations.  Since  1949  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have  extended 
the  Bureau's  authority  and  functions  In  the 
field  of  organization  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch. =  Moreover  the  au- 
thority to  cstabli.ch  budgetary  reserves  was 
added  by  the  Omnibus  Appropriation  Act  of 
September  6,  1950.  In  the  view  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment these  areas  apparently  are  the 
proper  province  of  the  Bureau. 

These  functions  are  so  contrasting  If  not 
actuidly  antithetical  to  those  concerned  wltli 
the  formulation  of  health  policy  that  no  one 
agency  could  effectively  perform  both.  The 
assumption  of  such  a  role  would.  In  our  view, 
unbalance  the  present  allnement  of  func- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Bureau.  It  would 
give  tlie  Bureau  a  policy  role  in  the  field  of 
health  that  it  does  not  possess  for  any  other 
activity  of  Government. 

For  these  reasons  this  task  force  does  not 
believe  that  responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  health  policy  should  be  placed  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  we  favor 
placement  of  this  function  in  the  latter 
agency   for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  experience  of  the  Health  Resources 
Advisory  Committee,  operating  within  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  has  demon- 
strated that  certain  Government-wide  policy 
formulation  relating  to  health  can  be  suc- 
cessfully  accomplished   in    this   setting. 

2.  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has 
representation,  through  Its  Director,  on  the 
National  Security  Council.  This  would  per- 
mit realistic  policy  formulation  with  re- 
spect to  matters  pertaining  to  the  national 
defense. 

We  recognize  that  placement  of  this  func- 
tion In  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
also  has  limitations.  It  was  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  Im- 
prove the  organization  of  that  Office  and 
to  enable  a  single  agency  of  that  Office 
to  exercise  leadership  in  our  mobilization 
effort.  Including  current  defense  activities 
and  preparedness  for  future  national  emer- 
gencies.'    While   health    is   related    to   some 


'  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government.  Medical 
Activities,  a  Report  to  the  Congress,  March 
1949,  Recommendation  No.  1. 


'  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  Sup.  18a.  18b):  Rev.  Stat., 
sec.  3679  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665):  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  Sup.  1151 ) :  and 
Executive  Order   10072  of  July  29,   1949. 

•See  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1953,  67 
Stat.  634. 


of  these  functions.  It  Is  neither  the  sole  nor 
a  major  concern  of  this  agency.  We  feel 
that  the  envisioned  health  functions  are 
far  too  Important  to  be  cast  lightly  about  in 
search  of  a  convenient  rather  than  a  real- 
istic situs.  This  function  belongs  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  If  ii 
is  to  be  given  to  any  existing  agency,  the 
task  force  believes  It  cr.n  best  be  given  vo 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

The  task  force  Is  well  aware  that  much 
work  which  has  been  independently  and 
sever.". ly  conducted  by  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  In  the  field  of  health  has  been 
highly  competent.  In  fact  some  of  such 
work  has  been  particularly  ouststandlng 
The  criticism  which  th?  task  force  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  lack  of  coordinated  planning 
and  operation  with  respect  to  the  health 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
particularly  to  the  relationship  that  such 
activities  have  to  the  total  health  needs  of 
the  Nation,  Is  not  Intended  to  reflect  on  nor 
does  It  relate  to  the  competence  and  devo- 
tion of  many  of  the  highly  skilled  scientists 
in   this   field. 

Some  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
through  coordinated  policy  formulation  is 
readily  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  the 
Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee.  That 
Committee,  a  civilian  group,  was  appointed 
in  1950  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
to  advise  the  Chairman  of  the  Natloiial 
Security  Resources  Board  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  in  the  entire  field  of 
health  resources  essential  in  a  national 
emergency.  When  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee 
was  also  placed  In  the  new  agency.  This 
committee  carries  a  numt>er  of  broad  respon- 
sibilities. Including  review  of  quotas  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  veterinarians,  acting  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Selective  Service  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Doctor-Draft  Law,  and 
serving  as  arbiter  for  the  national  blood  pro- 
gram which  cuts  across  the  areas  of  Interest 
of  a  number  of  agencies. 

We  recommend  that  a  Federal  Council  of 
Health  be  established,  that  membership  on 
the  Council  be  limited  to  approximately  10 
persons  of  distinguished  competence  In  the 
health  field  as  broadly  defined,  and  that  their 
general  responsibilities  would  include: 

(1)  To  make  recommendations  and  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  policies  and  programs 
related  to  the  Nation's  health.  Including  dis- 
aster planning: 

(2)  To  Initiate,  study,  and  develop  meas- 
ures designed  to  assure  the  provision  of 
adequate  manpower,  services,  and  facilities 
for  the  Nation's  health,  including  their 
mobilization,  allocation,  and  utilization: 

(3)  To  evaluate  studies  and  surveys  made 
by  or  concerned  with  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  needs  and  resources: 

(4)  To  advise  and  consult  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  on  policies  and  progr.ims 
concerned  with  health  services,  manpower, 
and  facilities: 

(5)  To  advise  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  State  and  local 
volunteer  advisory  committees  on  the  selec- 
tion for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  allied  specialists: 

(6)  To  report  to  the  President  on  such 
matters  as  the  President  may  request. 

The  members  of  the  Council  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  fixed  duration,  with 
the  possibility  of  reappointment.  Our  feel- 
ing Is  that  the  terms  of  the  members  should 
be  staggered  in  such  fashion  as  to  provide 
continuity  of  operations,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  Interest. 

THE    TASK    FORCE    RECOMMENDS 

That  legislation  be  enacted  to  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  ot  the  President 
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a  FederEkl  Council  of  Health  charged  with  the 
recommendation  and  continuous  evaluation 
of  policy  governing  the  health  activities  of 
the  Federal  Goveriunent. 


GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965. 

This  measure  would  grant  specific 
consent  to  the  Great  Lakes  Commission, 
the  operating  entity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Compact,  to  participate  in  the 
Great  Lakes  River  Basin  Planning  Com- 
mission, which  will  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-80,  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  Under 
the  existing  provisions  of  that  act,  no 
interstate  body  can  participate  in  plan- 
ning operations  unless  they  are  the  crea- 
ture of  a  congressionally  approved 
compact.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  this  congressional 
approval — which  not  all  member  States 
are  willing  to  seek— while  still  allowing 
the  Commission  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1348)  authorizing  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission  to  appoint  a 
member  of  a  river  basin  commission  for 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  River 
Basin,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


mCHLAND  FALLS  REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
8  payment  of  $40,000  to  the  village  of 
Highland  Palls,  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of 
a  water  filtration  plant  constructed  in 
1954. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  Highland  Falls,  the  turbidity 
of  the  water  supply  in  the  area  was  In- 
creased, necessitating  the  construction  of 
a  water  filtration  plant  13  years  ago. 
Initially,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
veyed land  for  the  plant,  and  authorized 
the  payment  of  $85,000  toward  the  proj- 
ect. Total  construction  costs,  however, 
were  $250,000,  considerably  higher  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  Federal  contribution  was 
first  introduced  in  the  83d  Congress  and 
has  twice  been  passed  by  the  House.  I 
hope  this  year  that  Congress  will  act  to 
discharge  this  longstanding  obligation 
to  the  people  of  Highland  Falls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1349)  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  of  $40,000  to  the  villas^e 
of  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost 
of  the  water  filtration  plant  constructed 
by  such  village,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
"for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York>,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MORE    NATIONAL    CEMETERIES    IN 
STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  problems  of  deepest  concern  to  the 
veterans  of  our  Commonwealth  is  the 
lack  of  national  cemetery  space  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Aware  of  this  situation,  and  hopeful 
of  being  of  assistance.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing corrective  legislation  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  establish  one  or  more  rational  ceme- 
teries in  Pennsylvania.  Locations  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley 
Forge  Park  and  Brandywine  Battlefield 
Park  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation,  and 
Boalsburg  Memorial  Park  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bushy  Run  Battlefield 
Park  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Clark  joins  me  in  this  effort. 
As  you  know,  Mr,  President,  tight  re- 
strictions on  eligibility  for  burial  have 
now  gone  into  effect  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  announced  that  it  will  re- 
open Beverly  National  Cemetery  in  New 
Jersey  to  an  additional  600,000  burials — 
but  not  until  1968. 

Our  need  in  Pennsylvania  is  critical, 
and  now.  Since  the  closing  of  Beverly 
Cemetery  last  February,  the  United  Vet- 
erans Council  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Veterans  Advisory  Commission  have  re- 
ported more  than  650  inquiries  by  fam- 
ilies interested  In  national  cemetery 
interment.  This  figure  represents  only 
the  Philadelphia  area.  For  the  entire 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  30,000  deaths  among 
the  veteran  population  this  year  alone. 
If  the  dignity  of  national  cemetery  burial 
Is  not  to  be  denied,  action  must  be  taken. 
When  Americans  serve  their  country 
in  military  uniform,  whether  in  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere,  they  are  expected  to  give 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  and, 
where  necessary,  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  our  national 
commitments.  To  deny  these  veterans 
the  last  full  measure  of  honor  bestowed 
by  the  Nation  which  they  served,  is  a 
neglect  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  This 
bill  offers  an  opportunity  to  meet  this 
obligation.  I  urge  its  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1350)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  national 
cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


JUST  COMPENSATION   IN   FEDERAL 
CONDEMNATION  CASES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I  introduce  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  attor- 
neys' fees  to  defendants  in  actions  by  the 
United  States  for  condemnation  of  real 
property  after  determination  of  the 
amount  of  just  compensation  or  after 
abandonment   of   such   actions   by   the 


United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1351)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  costs,  expenses, 
and  attorneys'  fees  to  defendants  in  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  after  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  just  com- 
pensation, or  after  abandonment  of  such 
actions  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatfield i,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  condemnation  became  of  special 
interest  in  my  home,  State  of  Oregon  in 
connection  with  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
over  a  period  of  years  relative  to  the 
proposed  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore. 

Many  constituents  expressed  to  me 
their  deep  concern  over  the  blanket  pow- 
ers of  condemnation  which  these  bills 
proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Without  diverting  from 
the  subject  at  hand,  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  detailed  discussions,  pro  and  con, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  Dimes  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  the  condemrt.tion 
prorisions  of  the  seashore  bills.  These 
are  found  in  the  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings  of  May  4,  8,  9,  and  22.  1963  on 
S.  1137  of  the  88th  Congress,  and  on  June 
22  and  23,  1966  on  S.  250  and  H.R.  7524 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  discussions  in  depth  which  oc- 
curred in  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  during 
1963  and  in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  In  1966,  aroused 
the  interest  of  many  Oregon  lawyers  on 
the  issue  of  just  compensation  to  land- 
owners in  cases  of  Federal  condemnation 
or  takings  of  private  property.  The  first 
Oregon  attorney  who  gave  me  the  benefit 
of  his  detailed  \iews  on  this  subject  was 
Mr.  Forrest  Cooper  who  practices  law  at 
Lakeview,  Oreg.  In  a  letter  written  to 
me  on  November  6,  1963.  Mr.  Cooper 
said: 

With  reference  to  condemnation  proceed- 
ings by  federal  agencies,  there  Is  a  void  in  the 
law  which  I  think  should  be  filled.  This 
recommendation  is  based  uf)on  a  personal 
observation.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  decided  to 
condemn  a  ranch  in  Harney  County  for  the 
purpose  of  including  it  in  the  Malheur  Wild- 
life Refuge.  The  rancher  did  not  want  to 
sell,  so  a  federal  Jury  was  impaneled  and  the 
value  was  established.  The  Jury  rejected 
the  government's  opinion  as  to  value  and 
accepted  that  of  the  witnesses  marshaled  by 
the  rancher.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
walked  away  from  the  decision  and  since  it 
had  not  gone  into  possession,  the  agency 
wasn't  required  to  cause  Uncle  Sam  to  pay 
anything. 

A  few  yesLTs  later  this  condemnation  suit 
was  filed  again.  It  again  went  to  a  verdict. 
Ag.iin  the  agency  did  not  like  the  size  of  the 
price  tag  and  walked  off  and  left  the  prob- 
lem. Later,  a  third  condemnation  suit  was 
filed  and  wound  up  with  the  same  results. 

If  such  a  series  of  suit*  had  been  filed  in 
our  slate  court,  the  court  would  have,  in 
each  case,  made  the  state  or  its  political  sub 
division    which     occupied    the    position    of 
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plaintiff,  reimburse  the  defendant  for  the 
out-of-pocket  trial  expenses  such  as  witness 
fees.  etc..  and  the  Court  would  have  allowed 
the  landowner  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
for  defending  himself  against  a  verdict  which 
the  government  found  to  be  not  acceptable 
to  Its  purse. 

In  a  state  court,  whenever  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury  Is  more  than  was  offered  the  de- 
fendant before  the  case  was  filed,  the  natural 
rule  of  Justice  Is  applied,  but  not  so  In  the 
federal  court.  Your  government  and  mine 
clobbered  that  Harney  County  rancher  three 
times  and  In  all  three  cases  he  had  to  pay  all 
of  his  own  court  costs  and  his  own  legal 
expenses  In  defending  his  property  against 
an  unwarranted  attempt  to  seize  the  same. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  some  federal 
agency  filing  a  condemnation  suit  here  In 
Oregon,  and,  of  course,  the  story  of  what 
happened  to  the  Harney  County  rancher  Is 
usually  maneuvered  around  to  where  It  Is 
fashioned  Into  a  club  to  make  the  property 
owner  hoist  the  white  flag  lest  he  be  bank- 
rupted with  litigation.  The  only  exception 
to  this  federal  rule  Is  where  the  government 
flies  Its  case  and  takes  an  order  of  the  court 
permitting  the  agency  to  seize  Immediate 
possession  of  the  property.  Once  this  Is  done, 
the  government  is  bound  by  the  verdict 
whether  it  likes  It  or  not.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
warrants  such  a  procedure  being  used,  so  the 
government  agency  Just  lays  back  and  laws 
Farmer  Brown  to  death. 

The  injustices  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Cooper  aroused  my  curiosity,  so  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  subject  of  condemnation  in 
Federal  cases,  with  special  reference  to 
the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Cooper.  The 
Library  supplied  two  memorandums. 
They  proved  that  Mr,  Cooper  was  right 
In  describing  the  disadvantages  of  land- 
owners in  these  cases. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excellent  Library  of  Congress  memoran- 
dums of  January  23.  1964,  end  July  24. 
1964,  be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom   the   Ubrary   of   Congress.   Legislative 

Reference  Service,  Jan.  23,  1964) 
To:  Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Certain  features  of  federal  eminent 
domain  law. 

This  Is  In  reference  to  your  request  for  a 
memorandum  on  federal  eminent  domain  law 
as  It  relates  to  the  fxilnt  raised  by  your  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Forrest  K.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper 
Is  concerned  about  Instances  of  oflSclals  of 
the  Federal  Government  beginning  condem- 
nation proceedings  on  a  piece  of  property, 
carrying  the  matter  to  a  Jury  verdict  as  to 
value,  and  dropping  the  proceeding  If  the 
verdict  strikes  them  as  too  high.  They  then. 
he  Indicates,  wait  a  few  years  and  try  again, 
and  perhaps  several  times,  on  the  same  piece 
of  property,  assertedly  wishing  to  wear  the 
landowner  down  so  that  he  will  accept  their 
figure  rather  than  again  go  through  the  ex- 
pense of  a  suit.  Mr.  Cooper  Is  also  concerned 
that  the  landowner  is  entitled  to  no  recovery 
of  costs,  attorney's  fees,  witnesses'  fees,  et 
cetera,  from  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  suit  Is  thus  dismissed,  making  It  pro- 
hibitive for  the  landowner  to  resist  the  Gov- 
vernment's  attempt  to  take  his  land. 

Presently,  the  rules  concerning  procedure 
for  the  condemnation  of  property  In  the 
Federal  courts  are  contained  In  Rule  71A  of 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  became 
effective  August  1,  1951.  Subsection  (1)  of 
that  Rule  governs  dismissal  of  action.  Be- 
fore that  time,  however,  the  power  of  con- 
demnation was  exercised  under  the  Act  of 


Aug.  18.  1888.  ch.  728,  5  1.  25  Stat.  357,  by 
which  the  particular  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  authorized  to  procure  land  by 
Congress,  could  acquire  It  through  an  action 
instituted  by  the  Attorney-General  In  the 
Federal  district  court  of  the  district  In  which 
the  land  was  located.  The  practice,  plead- 
ing, forms  and  modes  of  proceedings  in  the 
district  courts  were  to  conform,  "as  near  as 
may  be"  to  that  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
in  which  the  district  court  sat.  §  2.  which  re- 
quirement merely  insured  that  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  the  Conformity  Act  of  June 
1.  1872.  ch.  255  I  5.  17  Stat.  196.  applied.  See 
generally  Nichols  on  Eminent  Domain,  (3d 
ed.),  §§  27.1.27.2. 

Since  Mr.  Cooper  Indicates  that  the  first 
action  against  the  particular  farmer  was 
brought  "about  twenty  years  ago."  It  perhaps 
will  be  useful  to  discuss  the  procedure  then 
prevailing  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
procedure  now  prevailing.  Insofar  as  in  both 
Inst.ances  It  Is  relevant  to  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  general  rule  on  the  right  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  discontinue  an  eminent  domain 
action  once  begun  was  stated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Danforth  v.  United 
States.  308  U.S.  271.  284   (1939). 

"Unless  a  taking  has  occurred  previously 
In  actuality  or  by  a  statutory  provision, 
which  fixes  the  time  of  taking  by  an  event 
such  as  the  filing  of  an  action,  we  are  of  the 
view  that  the  taking  in  a  condemnation  suit 
under  this  statute  takes  place  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  award  by  the  condemnor. 
.  .  .  Until  taking,  the  condemnor  may  dis- 
continue or  abandon  his  effort.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  award  Is  an  offer  subject  to 
acceptance  by  the  condemnor  and  thus  gives 
to  the  user  of  the  sovereign  p)ower  of  eminent 
domain  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  valuations  leave  the  cost  of  completion 
within  his  resources.  Condemnation  is  a 
means  by  which  the  sovereign  may  find  out 
what  any  piece  of  property  will  cost." 

If  the  government  official  deems  the  price 
as  set  by  the  Jury  as  unreasonable,  Kanakanui 
v.  United  States,  224  F.  923  (CCA.  9,  19171: 
United  States  v.  Crary,  2  F.  Supp.  870,  872 
(D.C.W.D.Va.  1932),  or  If  the  funds  available 
are  not  sufHclent  to  meet  the  Jury  award, 
Carlisle  v.  CoapeT.  64  F.  472  (CCA.  2,  1894). 
nothing  prevented  the  sovereign  from  dis- 
continuing the  action.  Cf.  Moody  v.  Wickard, 
136  F.  2d  801  (C.CA.D.C,  1943).  cert.  den. 
320  U.S.  775  (1943);  Barnidge  v.  United 
States,  101  P.  2d  295  (CCA.  8,  1939); 
O'Connor  v.  United  States,  155  P.  2d  425 
(CCA.  9.  1946);  United  States  v.  One  Parcel 
of  Land.  131  P.  Supp.  443  (D.C.D.C  1955). 
The  landowner  was  supposedly  protected  by 
the  rule  that  title  did  not  pass  until  com- 
pensation as  determined  to  be  fair  and  Just 
was  paid.  Hanson  Lumber  Co.  v.  United 
States,  261  U.S.  581,  587  (1923);  Cherokee 
Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  R.  Co.,  135  U.S. 
641.  660  (1890).  But  at  any  time  up  to  that 
point,  the  government  could  back  out. 

This  was  not  true,  however.  If  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  under  the  Declaration  of 
Taking  Act  of  February  26.  1931.  ch.  307,  46 
Stat.  1421.  40  use.  §  258a  et  seq.  The  act 
was  designed  to  expedite  acquisition  of  land 
if  the  goverimient  wished  to  do  so.  It  en- 
ables possession  and  title  to  be  taken  In  ad- 
vance of  final  Judgment  if  the  sovereign  de- 
posits with  the  court  the  estimated  amount 
of  compensation,  with  the  right  to  the  land 
or  the  Interest  in  the  land  vesting  in  the 
government  and  the  right  to  Just  compensa- 
tion vesting  in  the  landowner.  Once  under- 
taken, the  action  cannot  be  abandoned. 
Catlin  v.  United  States.  324  U.S.  229  (1945); 
United  States  v.  40.75  Acres  of  Land,  76  P. 
Supp.  239.  243  (D.C.NX).  HI  1948).  See  also 
United  States  v.  Dow,  357  U.S.  17  (1958). 

The  question  of  assessing  costs  against  the 
goverrunent  was  early  decided,  though  It  has 
arisen  many  times  since.  The  general  rule 
Is  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  directly 
and  specifically  so  authorizing,  costs  cannot 
be  assessed  against  the  United  States.    United 


States  V.  Hooe,  3  Cranch  73.  92  (1805)  (Mar- 
shall. C  J.) :  United  States  v.  Worley,  281  U.S. 
339.  344  (1932);  United  States  v.  Chemical 
Foundation.  272  U.S.  1  (1926).  There  is  no 
statute  authorizing  the  taxing  of  costs  either 
for  or  against  the  United  States  In  condem- 
nation cases.  Carlisle  v.  Cooper,  supra; 
Nichols,  op.  clt.  §  27.6.  The  courts  have 
fairly  uniformly  rejected  the  contention  th.-Jt 
in  enacting  the  "conformity"  provision,  5  2  of 
25  Stat.  357,  Congress  was  giving  its  consent 
to  assessing  costs  against  the  Federal  courts 
In  condemnation  proceeding.  As  the  court 
said  in  Kanakanui  v.  United  States,  supra, 
at  924: 

"By  virtue  of  that  statute  federal  courts 
are  required  to  follow  the  local  practice, 
pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  so  en- 
Joined.  They  are  not  required  to  observe  any 
provision  covering  any  matter  of  substance 
prescribed  In  the  local  procedure." 
See  also.  United  States  v.  Knowles'  Estate. 
58  P.  2d  718  (CCA.  9,  1932) ;  In  re  Post  Oijice 
Site,  210  P.  832  (CCA.  2.  1914);  United 
States  v.  Wade.  40  F.  2d  745  (D.CE.D.  Idaho 
1926). 

Specifically  regarding  attorney's  fees,  there 
Is  no  constitutional  requirement  that  they 
be  allowed  In  condemnation  proceedings, 
since  "Attorney's  fees  and  expenses  are  not 
embraced  within  Just  compensation  for  land 
taken  by  eminent  domain."  Dohany  v. 
Rogers.  281  U.S.  362,  368   (1930). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  State,  and  arguably  the  Federal 
Government,  from  extending  the  measure  of 
compensation  to  attorney's  fees  and  other 
costs.  Joslin  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  City  of 
Providence,  262  U.S.  668,  676-7  (1923).  Even 
Where  there  are  State  statutes  allowing  the 
recovery  of  ''costs."  "expenses."  or  the  like, 
most  courts  have  held  against  awarding  at- 
torney's fees  unless  the  statute  explicitly 
covered  them.  Nichols,  op.  clt.  §  4.109  and 
cases  cited.  State  statutes  requiring  the 
condemnor  to  pay  costs,  expenses,  and  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  as  a  condition  of  dis- 
missing or  abandoning  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings rather  than  pay  the  award  have  been 
upheld.  Trustees  of  Schools  of  Township  No. 
42  V.  Herrman.  21  111.  2d  477,  173  N.E.  2d  472 
(1961);  Gano  v.  Minneapolis  Ry.  Co..  114 
Iowa  713,  87  N.W.  717  (1903),  affd  per 
curiam  190  U.S.  557  (1903).  Such  awards 
are  occasionally  made  without  the  sanction 
of  statute  when  the  State  has  abandoned 
the  proceeding  and  It  appears  that  there  was 
lack  of  due  diligence  In  prosecution,  un- 
reasonable delay  and  perhaps  bad  faith. 
State  of  Arizona  v.  Helm.  86  Ariz.  275,  345  P. 
2d  202  (1959).  But  even  where  a  State 
statute  authorizes  such  assessment  of  costs, 
reasonable  attorney's  fees,  et  cetera  "as  part 
of  the  award"  they  are  not  allowable  If  the 
condemnor  abandons  the  action  rather  than 
paying  the  award,  or  before  a  jury  deter- 
mines the  award.  In  re  Clark's  Estate.  187 
F.  2d   100  3   (CCA5,  1951)    (Florida). 

Presently,  federal  condemnation  proceed- 
ings are  governed  by  Rule  71A  of  the  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  and  discontinuance  of  the 
action  by  subsection  (I)  of  that  rule. 
Briefly,  the  condemnor  may  now  dismiss  an 
action  as  of  right  if  no  hearing  has  begun 
to  determine  the  compensation  and  Lf  the 
condemnor  has  not  acquired  the  title  or  a 
lesser  interest  In  or  taken  possession  of  the 
property.  This,  of  course,  represents  a  major 
change  from  the  former  right  of  dismissal. 
The  action  may  be  dismissed  by  stipulation 
of  the  condemnor  and  condemnee  before  the 
entry  of  any  Judgment  vesting  the  con- 
demnor with  title  or  a  lesser  Interest  in  or 
possession  of  the  property,  without  an  order 
of  the  court.  The  court  may  vacate  a  Judg- 
ment upon  stipulation  of  the  parties.  At  any 
time  before  compensation  for  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty has  been  determined  and  paid,  the  court 
after  motion  and  hearing  may  dismiss  the 
action  as  to  that  property  provided  the  con- 
demnor has  not  taken  possession,  title  or  a 
lesser    Interest.    Thus,    the    condemnee    is 
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afforded  substantial  protection  over  what 
he  had  before  adoption  of  the  Rule.  See 
Nichols,  op.  clt.  §  27.4. 

As  to  costs,  expenses,  attorney  s  fees,  and 
the  like,  the  rule  has  not  changed.  Rule 
71A(1)  provides  that  costs  in  condemnation 
Eviits  are  not  subject  to  Rule  54(d)  which 
allows  costs  to  the  prevailing  party  generally 
but  against  the  United  States  only  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  Therefore,  costs 
and  expenses  are  not  allowable  to  the  con- 
demnee. whether  or  not  he  prevails,  whether 
or  not  the  Government  carries  the  action 
through  to  completion  or  abandons  it. 
United  States  v.  1.000  acres  of  land,  162  F. 
Supp.  219.  223-24  (D.CE.D.  La  1958  ) .  United 
States  V.  Southerly  Portion  of  Bodie  Island, 
19  PRD  313  (D.C.E.D.N.C  19561.  See  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Rules,  28  use,  App.  at  p.  5197;  Nichols,  op 
clt.  §  27.6. 

Johnny  H.  Killian. 
Legislative  Attorney. 

[Prom   the   Library   of   Congress  Legislative 

Reference  Service,  July  21.  1964) 
To:  Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
From:   American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Certain  features  of  federal  eminent 
domain  law. 
This    is    in    reference    to    your    request    of 
July  6,  1964,  for  additional  comment  on  the 
subject   discussed   in    the   January   23,    1964. 
memorandum — the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment's power  to  withdraw  from  and  dismiss 
a  condemnation  suit  after  a  verdict  has  been 
reached    but   before    the   Judgment    is    paid. 
It  seems  clear  that  Rule  71A(1)(3),  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  contemplates  such 
Withdrawal  by  motion  of  the  condemnor  on 
order  of  the  court,  after  a  verdict  by  the  Jury 
or  an   award    by   commissioners.     The   Rule 
says  nothing  about  the  standards  the  presid- 
ing Judge  Is  to  apply  In  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  grant  the  motion  of  dismissal.    As  we 
stated  In  the  previous  memorandum,  we  felt 
that  change  from  an  unquestioned  right  to 
dismissal  and  withdrawal  at  any  time  before 
the  taking  is  accomplished  to  a  right  to  dis- 
missal   conditioned    upon    approval    by   the 
presiding  Judge  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  condemnee  who  may  well  have  gone  to 
substantial    expense    to    establish    what    he 
considers  a  fair  price  for  his  property  and  is 
left  with  that  expense  and  his  proi>erty  be- 
cause the  condemnor  does  not  like  the  price 
established. 

There  Is.  unfortunately,  very  little  upon 
which  to  assess  the  soundness  of  this  view 
or  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  any  pro- 
tection afforded.  Writing  shortly  after 
adoption  of  the  rule,  one  observer  said: 

".  .  .  Rule  71A  is  murky  in  this  area.  It 
Is  clear  that  abandonment  without  compen- 
sation is  no  longer  possible  when  possession 
has  been  taken.  It  is  clear  that  dismissal  Is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  right  after  the  hearing 
has  begun.  It  is  far  from  clear  what  course 
the  courts  will  take  in  applying  the  discre- 
tion granted  them  to  dismiss  after  hearing 
but  before  actual  vesting  of  title.  The  rule 
suggests  a  more  protective  attitude  toward 
the  property  owner.  At  the  very  least  an 
adoption  of  the  rule  of  estoppel  current  in 
many  states  may  be  expected.  If  the  de- 
fendant has  already  expended  large  sums  on 
new  property  in  reliance  on  the  condemna- 
tion, it  is  unfair  to  allow  dismissal.  The 
Idea  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  estopp>ed  to 
abandon  has  found  little  favor  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  In  the  past,  but  It  Is  a  sound 
idea  .  .  .  Developing  the  proper  construc- 
tion is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 
But  71A  has  obviously  provided  new  de- 
fendants rights  In  this  area.  Comment.  4 
Stan.  L.  Rev.  266,  274-5  ( 1952 ) ." 

Citing  the  above  comment's  idea  of  "a  more 
protective  attitude."  a  leading  text  on  fed- 
eral procedure  disagreed. 

"-  .  .  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a 
change  In  the  prior  law  in  the  decisions.  In- 
stead it  Is  said  that  the  rule  preserves  the 


former  distinctions,  that  the  government 
may  dismiss  without  more  where  It  has  had 
neither  title  nor  p>oEsession,  and  that  even 
where  it  has  taken  possession  it  is  entitled 
to  dismiss  on  p>aylng  fair  compensation  for 
the  period  of  possession.  Barron  &  Holtzoff. 
Federal  Practice  and  Procedure  (Wright  ed. 
19581.   §  1527." 

Unfortunately,  the  two  cases  cited  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  are  not  helpful.  In 
United  States  v.  One  Parcel  of  Land,  131  F. 
Supp.  443.  445  (D.C.D.C.  1955).  the  Court 
stated  the  general  rule,  as  expressed  at  pp. 
2-4  of  the  January  23  memorandum,  citing 
pre-71A  cases  as  authority.  But  the  hold- 
ing of  the  case  was  that  the  government  had 
actually  used  the  declaration  of  taking  proce- 
dure and  could  not  therefore  withdraw. 

The  second  case  is  more  relevant.  In  Unit- 
ed States  V.  6.667  Acres  of  Land,  142  P.  Supp 
198  ( D.CE.D  S.C  1956),  the  United  States  had 
proceeded  against  three  tracts  of  land.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  under 
Rule  71A(h)  and  the  commission  determined 
the  value  of  each  of  the  tracts.  Before  the 
Commission  report  was  filed,  the  Government 
moved  to  dismiss  and  to  release  and  relieve 
the  owners  of  the  property  from  the  Order 
for  Delivery  of  Possession  which  had  been 
previously  filed.  The  motion  recited  that  a 
■redetermination"  of  "requirements"  had 
been  made  and  that  only  certain  of  the  tracts 
or  portions  thereof  would  now  be  needed. 
Quoting  the  language  of  71A(i)(3)  and  the 
comment  by  the  drafting  Committee,  the 
Court  said; 

"It  Is  quite  clear  .  .  .  that  the  Intent,  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  the  Rule  are  not  to  modify 
in  any  way  the  distinction  which  inherently 
exists  between  a  condemnation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  a  Declaration  of  Taking  and 
a  condemnation  under  a  Complaint  with 
Order  of  Possession.  Under  the  former  title 
passes  Immediately  to  the  Government.  Un- 
der the  latter,  no  title  passes  until  the 
amount  of  the  actual  award  Is  paid  Into 
court.  The  Government,  unless  its  posses- 
sion of  the  land  under  the  Order  of  Posses- 
sion has  amounted  to  a  taking  of  the  land- 
owner's property,  may  still  reject  the  offer 
which  It  has,  in  effect,  forced  from  the  land- 
owner.    142  F.  Supp.  at  200-201." 

The  Court  found  that  the  United  States 
did  not  need  the  land  to  which  the  dismissal 
motion  was  directed  and  that  the  United 
States  was  entitled  to  dismissal. 

Thus,  the  case  Is  not  very  helpful  in  as- 
sessing the  protection  afforded  a  condemnee 
from  a  motion  to  dismiss  when  such  motion 
is  the  result  of  the  condemnor's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  size  of  the  award.  No  discus- 
sion has  been  found  in  regard  to  the  stand- 
ards the  judge  should  use  in  deciding  such 
a  motion.  However,  an  analogy  could  be 
drawn  to  Rule  41(a)(2),  providing  for  dis- 
missal of  an  action  by  order  of  the  court 
on  motion  of  the  plaintiff.  Rule  41  deals 
with  the  dismissal  of  civil  actions  In  general. 
It  has  been  held  that  it  is  properly  wltliin 
the  court's  discretion  to  deny  the  motion 
where  such  dismissal  would  substantially 
prejudice  the  defendant.  Shaffer  v.  Evans 
263  F.  2d  134  (C  C  A.  10.  1958);  Harvey 
Aluminum,  Inc.  v.  American  Cyanamid  Co.. 
15  P.  R.  D.  14  (D.  C  S.  D.  N.  Y.  1953). 
Neither  of  these  cases  however,  was  a  con- 
demnation matter. 

The  state  of  the  law  In  this  matter,  then, 
is  unclear.  About  all  that  can  be  said  Is 
that  Rule  7lA(ii  (3i  was  intended  to  change 
the  law,  but  the  degree  of  change,  even  at 
this  date,  is  speculative. 

An  attorney  of  the  Justice  Department 
Informally  advises  us  that  the  number  of 
Instances  in  which  the  Department  has 
sought  dismissal  of  a  condemnation  proceed- 
ing after  It  has  gone  to  hearing,  much  less 
after  the  verdict  is  in.  Is  extremely  small, 
and  that  it  is  Departmental  policy  not  to 
institute  proceedings  unless  it  is  planned  to 
see  the  matter  through. 

Johnny  H.  Ku-lian, 

Legislative  Attorney. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  memorandums, 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  serious  gap  in 
the  Federal  law  relating  to  just  com- 
pensation in  the  taking,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  of  private  property  for 
public  purposes.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  landowner  is  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  negotiating  with  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  fair  and  reason- 
able value  of  his  property. 

Even  if  he  wins  a  judgment  that  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  tendered  before  or  dur- 
ing the  course  of  litigation,  the  land- 
owner too  often  finds  himself  the  ulti- 
mate loser  because  his  net  return,  after 
deducting  his  attorney's  fee.  appraiser's 
fee,  and  the  fees  of  expert  -w-itnesses.  is 
often  substantially  less  than  the  amount 
offered  by  the  Government. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  provides  in  part: 

Nor  is  private  property  to  be  taken  for 
public  use.  without  Just  compensation. 

Just  compensation  means  the  full  and 
perfect  equivalent — in  money — of  the 
property  taken.  Monongahela  Naviaa- 
tion  Company  v.  U.S.,  148  U.S.  312.  326 
< 1893  I. 

My  home  State  of  Oregon  long  ago 
took  action  to  correct  the  unfairness  in 
the  law  as  it  relates  to  landowners  whose 
monetary  recovery  in  eminent  domain 
cases  exceed  the  State's  or  other  pubUc 
body's  or  agency's  final  offer.  The  Ore- 
gon statutes  provide  that  in  such  cases, 
the  landowner  can  recover  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the 
court.  The  Oregon  statutes  do  not  re- 
quire the  payment  of  appraiser's  fees, 
nor  do  they  give  to  the  prevailing  land- 
owTier  the  right  to  recover  expenses  In- 
cident to  the  preparation  or  trial  of  the 
case.  But  these  statutes  do  go  a  sub- 
stantial distance  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding just  compensation  by  including 
attorney's  fees  for  the  landowner  in 
cases  where  the  recovery  exceeds  the 
plaintiff's  offer. 

Because  of  their  importance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  relevant 
Oregon  statutor>'  provisions  be  set  forth 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Oregon  Revised  Statutes — Chapter  35  (1963 

Reprint) 

eminent  domain  procedure 

35.110  Costs  and  disbursements.  The  costs 
and  disbursements  of  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court  at  the  trial,  shall  be  taxed  by  the 
clerk  and  recovered  from  the  plaintiff,  unless 
the  plaintiff  tendered  the  defendant  before 
commencing  the  action  an  amount  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  assessed  bv  the  jury,  in 
which  case  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  his 
costs  and  disbursements  from  the  defendant, 
but  not  including  an  attornev's  fee. 


Oregon  Revised  Statutes— Chapter  281 
(1963  Reprint  I 

CONDEMNATION     TOR     PUBLIC     USE 

281.330  Procedure:  compensation:  election 
by  county:  costs,  disbursements  and  attor- 
ney's fee.     ( 1 )    ... 

(2)  TTie  costs  and  disbursements  of  the 
defendant  Including  a  reasonable  attorneys 
fee  to  be  set  by  the  court  shall  be  taxed  by 
the  clerk  and  recovered  from  the  county;  but 
if  it  appears  that  the  county  tendered  to  the 
defendant  before  commencing  the  action  an 
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amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  assessed 
by  the  Jury,  the  defenUaut  shall  not  recover 
coets  or  attorney's  fee. 

(3)  Within  20  days  after  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury  Is  given,  the  county  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  Its  election  to  proceed  with  the  talcing 
of  the  property  condemned  or  its  election  not 
to  take  the  s^une.  If  the  county  elects  not 
to  take  the  properly  condemned,  the  court 
shall  enter  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  defend- 
anta  for  costs  and  disbursements  Incurred 
and  for  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  fixed 
by  the  court. 

Oregon  Laws— 1965.  Chapter  484 
an  act  relating  to  court  proceedings 
Be  It  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

Section  1.  In  a  proceeding  brought  under 
section  18.  Article  I  or  section  4.  Article  XI, 
of  the  Oregon  Constitution  by  an  owner  of 
property  or  by  a  person  cl.ilmlng  an  interest 
In  property.  If  the  owner  or  other  person  pre- 
vails, he  shall  be  entitled  to  coets  and  dis- 
bursements and  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Having  In  mind  the 
Oregon  statutory  provisions,  I  worked 
with  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate 
and  with  Mr.  Cooper  in  drafting  a  bill 
which  was  designed  to  bring  comparable 
concepts  of  just  compensation  into  Fed- 
eral cases  involving  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  purposes  where  the 
landowner's  money  judgment  exceeds 
the  plaintiff's  offer.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  October  5,  1966,  as  S.  3883  of 
the  89th  Congress.  Later.  I  shall  ask 
that  its  full  text  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  asked  a  majority  of  the  law- 
yers of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  give  me 
their  views  on  this  legislative  proposal. 
I  had  hoped  to  ask  each  lawyer  in  Oregon 
to  review  S.  3883  and  to  supply  comments 
thereon.  However,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  task  of  communicating 
with  each  and  every  practicing  lawyer 
In  Oregon  was  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
despite  diligent  work  on  the  part  of  my 
staff.  Although  the  facilities  of  my  office 
are  limited,  I  estimate  that  my  letter 
relative  to  S.  3883  reached  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  lawyers  engaged  in  active 
practice  in  Oregon.  The  response  was 
Impressive.  I  received  hundreds  of  re- 
plies and  scores  of  excellent  suggestions 
concerning  changes  in  language  or  addi- 
tional provisions  which  would  make  my 
bill  more  fair  and  equitable.  The  law- 
yers who  responded  to  my  letters  sup- 
plied not  only  suggested  improvements  in 
the  measure,  but  also  illustrations  con- 
cerning hardships  suffered  by  landown- 
ers. These  are  a  few  of  their  comments 
which  bear  repetition  at  this  point: 

As  you  know,  the  laws  of  Oregon  provide 
for  the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  In  the 
event  the  property  owner  .secures  a  verdict 
larger  than  the  amount  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  state  agency.  It  has  been  our  expierience 
that  this  Is  most  beneficial  to  the  property 
owner.  It  has  further  been  our  experience 
th.1t  in  the  Federal  cases,  the  property  owner 
often  is  deprived  of  "substantial  Justice" 
because  no  matter  how  large  a  verdict  the 
property  owner  received,  he  cannot  secure 
p.iyment  of  his  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses 
of  preparation  for  the  condemnation  case 
from  the  government  agency  Involved.  The 
result  is  that  while  In  many  cases  the  prop- 
erty owner  does  receive  an  Increase  above 
the   government's  offer,  he  Is  In  effect  the 


"locer"  in  the  case  because  he  cannot  re- 
cover attorneys'  fees  and  expenses. 

It  has  been  our  experience  In  the  state  of 
Oregon  cases  that  the  state  appraisers  are 
more  realistic  In  their  appraisals  where  they 
know  that  If  their  appraisals  do  not  stand 
up  on  trliU  that  the  state  agency  involved 
will  be  required  to  pay  attorneys'  fees  for 
the  landowner.  It  has  been  our  experience 
In  cases  involving  Federal  agencies  that  many 
times  the  appraisals  are  low  and  the  Federal 
agency  people  Involved  take  the  position, 
"so  what'?",  Implying  that  the  property  owner 
can  go  to  condemnation  If  he  wants  to  and 
can  stand  the  expense  of  the  trial  plus  pay- 
ment of  his  own  attorneys'  fees.  We  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  your  biU  would 
remedy  this  situation  and  would  result  in 
Federal  appraisers  being  more  realistic  In 
their  appraisals  and  would  also  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  settlement  of  many  condemna- 
tion cases  which  now  are  forced  to  trial  be- 
cause the  property  owner  cannot  recover  at- 
torneys' fees  and  expenses  of  trial  even  if 
he  wins. 

In  the  negotiations  by  the  representatives 
of  the  government,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
extensively  expound  on  the  fact  that  the 
attorney  fees  in  federal  cases  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  landowner.  They  probably  do 
this  to  a  greater  extent  In  Oregon  than  In 
other  states  because  of  our  favorable  state 
law  and  the  possible  general  belief  In  the 
public  that  the  government  usually  pays  the 
attorney  fees.  Government  at  all  times 
should  pay  the  fair  market  value  for  the 
land  taken. 

When  the  landowner  Is  forced  by  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  which  he  didn't  Ini- 
tiate to  employ  attorneys  and  appraisers  In 
order  to  determine  his  position  In  regard  to 
the  fair  market  value  he  has  Incurred  ex- 
penses which  are  not  reimbursable  and 
which  prevent  him  from  ever  receiving  the 
fair  market  value.  He  would  receive  the  fair 
market  value  only  If  you  assume  that  the 
appraisal  as  made  by  the  government  Is  fair. 

As  you  know,  most  of  these  cases  are 
handled  on  a  contingency  basis  with  the 
landowners,  and  as  a  result,  the  amount  they 
receive  Is  certainly  not  comparable  to  the 
value  of  the  land  which  was  seized  by  the 
government.  It  has  seemed  most  unfair  to 
me,  that  the  Jurors  In  determining  the 
amount  of  Just  compensation  are  under  the 
Impression  that  the  landowner  will  receive 
the  full  amount  which  they  give  them; 
whereas.  In  truth,  the  landowner  must  pay 
a  substantial  amount  to  his  attorney  In 
handling   the  suit. 

Just  compensation  should  be  exactly 
that— no  more  and  no  less.  The  full  value 
of  the  property  as  finally  determined  should 
be  paid  to  the  landowner,  not  merely  the 
value  less  his  legal  cost  In  proving  the  gov- 
ernment wrong.  It  the  government  was 
wrong  In  the  first  Instance  and  made  an 
Inadequate  offer,  and  the  Jury  so  finds,  then 
the  government  should  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  added  cost.  The  provl.slon  will 
not,  as  I  have  heard  It  claimed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Highway  Department,  lead 
to  the  condemning  body  paying  excessive 
costs  for  the  land  Involved,  or  to  land- 
owners making  excessive  demands  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  policy  in  the  hope  of  squeezing 
more  from  the  government  than  the  land  Is 
worth. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  It 
Is  only  when  the  Jury  agrees  with  the  land- 
owner, thiit  the  Initial  offer  was  too  low. 
that  the  landowner  Is  allowed  an  attorney's 
fee.  Otherwise,  and  where  the  Jury  agrees 
with  the  government  that  the  tender  was 
adequate,  there  is  no  attorney's  fee  allowed 
and  the  landowner  must  bear  his  own  costs. 
This  is  a  sufficient  deterrent  against  ex- 
orbitant demands  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owner. 


I  have  found  from  my  experience  that  It 
Is  very  difficult  for  the  property  owner  to 
secure  competent  and  disinterested  apprais- 
ers, as  most  of  these  are  or  have  been  em- 
ployed In  a  similar  capacity  by  the  govern- 
ment, state,  city  or  county.  Appraisers  fre- 
quently do  not  wish  to  prejudice  their  pros- 
pects of  future  employment  by  the  govern- 
ment by  appearing  for  a  property  owner.  The 
difference  between  the  opinions  on  value  of 
the  skilled  appraisers  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  what  the  owner  believes  his 
property  is  worth  may  not  be  much  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  it  is  Important  to  the 
property  owner.  The  proposed  bill  will  en- 
able the  owner  to  have  his  case  presented  to 
a  Jury,  confident  In  the  fact  that  If  the  Jury 
decides  he  Is  light  the  cost  to  him  will  not 
render  valueless  the  verdict  which  he  has  se- 
cured. 

I  have  known  of  the  Government  being 
dis.-^atisfied  with  a  Jury  award  and  walking 
away  from  the  purchase,  leaving  the  land- 
owner in  the  position  of  having  substantial 
litigation  costs  to  defray  and  still  owning 
the  land.  Frankly,  I  have  always  felt,  and 
still  feel,  that  this  is  grossly  unjust.  I  like- 
wise feel  that  the  Government  is  all  too 
frequently  using  the  fact  that  no  award  of 
attorneys'  fees  can  be  made  against  It  to 
drive  down  the  price  that  they  must  pay  for 
real  estate. 

I  have  for  years  declined  to  accept  em- 
ployment In  cases  of  Federal  condemnation 
because  the  time  and  effort  Involved,  along 
with  the  expense  is  usually  not  Justified.  By 
the  time  the  property  owner  hires  two  or 
three  appraisers  at  $150  to  $200  a  day  and 
pays  for  the  cost  of  preparing  maps  and  ex- 
hibits, and  then  he  has  to  pay  his  attorney's 
fees  out  of  the  Increase  In  the  amount  of  the 
award  over  that  offered,  he  usually  comes  out 
on  the  losing  end.  Obviously  It  takes  a  case 
with  a  considerable  amount  Involved  to  Jus- 
tify the  property  owner's  contest.  Obviously, 
this  system  results  In  hardship  to  citizens 
who  have  a  small  piece  of  property  or  small 
home,  or  a  piece  of  small  value  because  they 
simply  can't  afford  to  contest. 

One  Illustration  of  the  reason  for  an  al- 
lowance of  attorneys'  fees  is  the  fact  that 
most  lawyers  In  the  state  having  contact  with 
condemnation  proceedings  very  Infrequent- 
ly, if  ever,  get  Into  the  Federal  Court  In  such 
cases.  There  are  many  times,  however,  when 
In  the  course  of  advising  clients  on  a  Fed- 
eral condemnation  proceeding  to  assume  and 
BO  advise  the  client  that  In  the  event  the 
case  Is  tried  and  a  larger  award  received 
attorneys'  fees  will  be  given.  They  become 
much  embarrassed  at  a  later  stage  In  the 
proceeding  when  they  are  advised  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  handling  the  case  that  attor- 
neys' fees  can't  be  awarded  and  they  have 
to  go  back  and  advise  their  clients  that 
they  had  given  Inaccurate  advice  In  the  first 
Instance. 

This  situation  Is  particularly  difficult  for 
a  small  landowner,  as  the  spread  between  the 
offer  of  the  Government  and  the  possible 
recovery  Is  relatively  small  and  probably  does 
not  warrant  the  Incurring  of  costs  of  litiga- 
tion. Including  appraisers'  fees  and  attor- 
neys' fees. 

My  experience  has  been  that  small  land- 
owners are  not  willing  to  risk  Incurring  of 
expenses  of  litigation  and  practically  always 
tettle  with  the  Government  for  less  than 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  land.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  advised  clients  to  do  Just 
that  because  of  the  hazards  of  litigation  and 
the  cost  thereof. 


The  Constitutional  provision  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  without  Just 
compensation  is  not  met  in  the  present 
procedure.  The  property  owner  receives  the 
reasonable  market  value  less  his  litigation 
costs  and  attorney  fees. 
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In  my  condemnation  case  If  the  condemnee 
cannot  recover  attorney  fees  there  Is  a  built- 
in  Inequity.  All  that  the  condemnee  is  en- 
titled to  at  the  hands  of  the  trier  of  the  fact 
is  Just  compensation.  If  he  truly  recovers 
Just  compensation  and  pays  out  a  third  or 
forty  percent  in  attorney  fees,  he  is  just  short 
that  much  of  recovering  Just  compensation. 
Juries  are  not  generous  with  government 
money  and  I  know  of  no  instance  where  any- 
one has  recovered  more  than  he  had  coming 
and  of  course  in  all  cases  he  would  have  to 
pay  an  attorney  fee. 

If  an  offer  is  made  by  the  government 
which  comes  anywhere  near  a  fair  price.  It 
cannot  safely  be  rejected.  If  the  offer  Is 
nowhere  near  adequate,  one  must  consider 
that  appraisers  will  cost  usually  several  hun- 
dred dollars  and  this  must  be  paid  regard- 
less of  outcome  of  litigation  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  matter  is  actually  settled  be- 
fore suit.  One  must  also  consider  an  at- 
torney's fee  and  whether  It  should  be  taken 
on  a  time  basis  or  on  a  percentage  basis. 
Bearing  In  mind  always  that  the  property 
owner  must  be  reasonably  sure  he  will  obtain 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  government  offer 
or  he  will  not  break  even  after  having  paid 
his  attorney's  fees,  court  costs,  costs  of  prep- 
aration of  necessary  documents  and  apprais- 
er's fees. 


Obviously,  a  property  owner  cannot  be 
Justly  compensated  for  his  property  when  he 
must  undertake  to  retain  adequate  and  com- 
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petent  counsel  to  represent  him  against  the 
government.  The  trier  of  fact,  be  it  Judge  or 
jury,  is  allowed  only  to  determine  the  Just 
compensation  to  be  awarded  for  the  property 
and  cannot  make  any  allowances  for  the  ex- 
penses involved.  The  fee  charged  by  us  for 
federal  condemnation  cases  has  been  one- 
third  of  the  Increase  between  the  offer  and 
the  amount  awarded  by  the  court  as  just 
compensation.  Although  this  Is  on  a  con- 
tingent basis,  the  property  owner  must  give 
up  his  property  and  part  of  the  proceeds  in 
order  to  fight  the  government.  This  gives  the 
negotiators  for  the  government  a  very  real 
and  highly  advantageous  bargaining  position. 
Needless  to  say,  most  negotiators,  being  gov- 
ernment loyal  employees,  take  full  advantage 
of  this  unequal  bargaining  position. 

My  staff  and  I  and  legislative  counsel 
of  the  Senate  spent  a  good  many  hours 
reviewing  the  suggested  changes  in  S. 
3883  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  as 
a  result  of  the  help  that  I  received  from 
Oregon  lawyers,  the  bill  I  am  about  to 
introduce  represents  a  number  of  im- 
provements over  S.  3883. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  So  that  all 
who  are  interested  may  observe  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  I  have  just  In- 
troduced and  S.  3883  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
bills  be  set  forth  at  the  conclusion  of 


my  remarks  in  parallel,  adjacent  col- 
umns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  both  bills  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  conclusion,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  S. 
3883  of  the  89th  Congress  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  following  organizations  and 
associations  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  bar; 

The  judicial  committee  of  the  Oregon 
State  bar: 

The  Union  County  Bar  Association: 

The  Lane  County  Bar  Association: 
and 

The  Coos-CuiTy  Bar  Association. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  promote  justice  and  equity 
in  Federal  condemnation  cases  I  urge 
that  it  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
that  early  hearings  be  scheduled  on  this 
measure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  bill  I  have  just  intro- 
duced be  set  forth  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.i 


Exhibit  1 


S.  3883  (89th  Cong.) 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  costs,  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  to  defendants  In  actions  by  the  United  States 
for  the  condemnation  of  real  property  after  determination  of  the 
amount  of  Just  compensation,  or  after  abandonment  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  chapter 
161  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sic.  2415.  Actions  for  condemnation  of  real  property 

•If.  in  any  action  brought  by  the  United  States  for  the  acquisition 
Of  any  interest  in  real  property  through  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  it  is  determined  that  Just  compensation  for 
such  interest  exceeds  the  maximum  amount  offered  by  the  United 
States  for  such  interest  before  the  institution  of  that  action  any 
judgment  entered  in  that  action  In  favor  of  the  United  States 'with 
respect  to  that  interest  shall  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  de- 
fendant having  title  to  that  interest  of  (1)  the  amount  determined 
to  constitute  Just  compensation  for  that  Interest,  and  (2)  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and  reasonable  expenses 
Incurred  by  such  defendant  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  that 
action,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  as  determined  by  the 
court.  If,  after  the  institution  of  any  such  action,  the  United  States 
dismisses  such  action  before  Judgment  or  such  action  is  dismissed 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  having  title  to  that  interest  for  faUure 
Of  prosecution  of  such  action,  the  court  shall  enter  in  that  action 
upon  application  made  by  such  defendant  Judgment  requiring  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  to  such  defendant  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
Oy  such  defendant  for  the  preparation  or  trial  of  that  action.  Includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  as  determined  by  the  court  " 

(b)   The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item  • 


Exhibit  2 
S.  1351   (90th  Cong.) 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  cost,  expenses  and 
attorneys'  fees  to  defendants  In  actions  bv  the  United  States  for 
the  condemnation  of  real  property  after  determination  of  the 
amount  of  Just  compensation,  or  after  abandonment  of  such 
actions  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States  of  America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   (a)    chapter 

161   of  title  28,  United   States  Code,   Is  amended   bv  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"I  2415.  Actions  for  the  condemnation  or  taking  of  real  property 

"(a)  If,  in  any  action  brought  by  the  United  States  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  interest  in  real  property  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  it  is  determined  that  Just  compensation 
for  such  Interest  exceeds  the  maximum  amount  offered  by  the 
United  States  for  such  interest  before  the  institution  of  that  action 
any  Judgment  entered  in  that  action  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  that  interest  shall  provide  for  the  payment  to  the 
defendant  having  title  to  that  interest  of  (1)  the  amount  deter- 
mined to  constitute  Just  compensation  for  that  interest,  and  (2i 
a  sum  equal  to.  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses 
Incurred  by  such  defendant  incident  to  that  action.  If  after  the 
institution  of  any  such  action,  the  United  States  dismisses  such 
action  before  Judgment,  or  such  action  is  dismissed  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  having  title  to  that  interest  for  failure  of  prosecu- 
tion of  such  action,  the  court  shall  enter  in  that  action  upon 
application  made  by  such  defendant.  Judgment  requiring  the  pav- 
ment  by  the  United  States  to  such  defendant  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  bv  such 
defendant  incident  to  that  action. 

"(b)  If,  in  any  such  action  brought  by  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  any  interest  in  real  property,  it  is  determined  that  the 
United  States  is  without  lawful  authority  to  acquire  that  interen 
through  the  exercise  of  any  power  of  eminent  domain,  any  Judg- 
ment entered  in  that  action  in  favor  of  the  defendant  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  to  the  defendant  by  the  United  States  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  defendant  incident  to  that  action. 

"(c)  If,  in  any  action  brought  against  the  United  States  for 
the  recovery  of  Just  compensation  for  the  taking  of  any  interest 
in  real  property,  it  Is  determined  that  such  taking  occurred  with- 
out a  tender  of  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  such  interest  or 
that  Just  compensation  for  the  interest  taken  exceeds  the  maximum 
amount  tendered  to  the  plaintiff  for  such  interest  by  or  on  behalf 
Of  the  United  States  before  the  institution  of  that  action,  any  Judg- 
ment entered  in  that  action  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  with  "respect 
to  that  interest  shall  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  plaintiff  of 
(1)  the  amount  determined  to  constitute  Just  compensation  for 
that  Interest,  and  (2)  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
ooeta  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  plaintiff  incident  to  that  action 
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EzHiBTr  1 — Continued 
S.  3883   (89Ui  Cong.) — Continued 


"2415.  Actions  for  condemnation  of  real  property." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  all  actions  brought  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  In  real  property  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  through  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 


Exhibit  2 — Continued 
S.  1351   (90th  Cong.) — Continued 

"(d)    As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, any  department,  agency,  Instrumentality,  or  officer  thereof, 
and  any  corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
CSovernment. 

"(2)  The  term  'expenses'  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  for  appraisal  and  other  expert  services  inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  and  trial  of  a  civil  action,  and  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  Incurred  Incident  to  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
such  action  and  the  review  of  any  Judgment  or  decree  entered 
therein,   as  determined   by  the   court  In  that  action." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item : 

"2415.  Actions  for  the  condemnation  or  taking  of  real  property." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  all  actions  brought  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  (li 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  department,  agency,  Instrumentality,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  any  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest 
In  real  property  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  or  (2)  by  any  party  for  the  recovery  of  Just  compensation 
for  the  talcing  of  any  interest  In  real  property  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  such  department,  agency.  Instrumentality,  officer,  or  corporation. 
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Exhibit  3 

A>fAI,TSIS    OP    THE    BnX 

Section  1(a)  provides  that  the  defendant 
landowner  is  entitled  to  Just  compensation 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  defendant  In  the 
action.  If  It  Is  determined  that  jt^st  com- 
pensation for  the  landowner's  :ntere8t  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  amount  offered  by  the 
United  States  before  the  Institution  of  the 
action. 

Section  1(a)  also  provides  that  where  the 
United  States  dismisses  the  action  before 
judgment,  or  the  defendant  landowner  ob- 
tains a  dismissal  for  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  the  action,  the  court  Ls 
to  enter  In  that  action,  upon  application  by 
the  defendant.  Judgment  requiring  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  defendant  land- 
owner a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  defendant 
Incident  to  that  action. 

Section  1(b)  provides  that  In  the  rare  In- 
stance In  which  it  Is  determined  that  the 
United  States  Is  without  lawful  authority 
to  acquire  a  landowner's  interest  through  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  defendant  must 
provide  for  payment  to  him  by  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  defendant  incident  to  the  action. 

Section  1(c)  deals  with  cases  of  so-called 
"Inverse"  condemnation.  In  which  the  tak- 
ing by  the  United  States  was  without  a  ten- 
der of  compensation,  or  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum tendered  by  the  United  States  to  the 
plaintiff  before  Institution  of  the  action,  was 
less  than  the  amount  recovered  by  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Section  1(d)(1)  defines  "United  States", 
to  Include  the  United  States  Government, 
any  department,  agency.  Instrumentality,  or 
officer  thereof,  and  any  corporation  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Section  1(d)(2)  defines  the  term  "ex- 
penses" to  Include  appraisal  fees  and  costs 
of  other  expert  services  Incident  to  the  prep- 
aration and  trial  of  a  civil  action,  as  well 
as  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  Incurred  In- 
cident to  the  preparation  and  trial  of  the 
action.  The  term  expenses  also  Includes  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  Incident  to  the  re- 
view of  any  Judgment  or  decree  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court. 

Section  2  p>rovlde8  that  the  amounts  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  actions  brought  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  following  the 
enactment  of  the  act. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  AMOUNT  OF  OUT- 
STANDING SILVER  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  ad- 
justments In  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Secre- 
tary Fowler's  letter  recommending  the 
bill  and  also  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1352)  to  authorize  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of 
silver  certificates,  issued  after  June  30,  1920, 
which  In  his  Judgment  have  been  destroyed 
or  Irretrievably  lost,  or  are  held  In  collec- 
tions, and  win  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. In  the  case  of  each  determination 
he  shall  credit  the  appropriate  receipt  ac- 
count with  an  equivalent  amount,  and  shall 
reduce  accordingly  the  amoiuit  of  silver 
certificates  outstanding  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  Silver  certificates  shall  be  exchange- 
able for  silver  bullion  for  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  There- 
after they  shall  no  longer  be  redeemable  in 
sliver  but  shall  be  redeemable  from  any 
monejrs  In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1963,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  405  a-1).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  for  coinage,  or  to  sell  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  any  silver  of  the  United  States 
at  a  price  not  less  than  the  monetary  value 
of  $1.292929292  per  fine  troy  ounce." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr,  Sparkuam 
Is  as  follows: 


The  Secbetart  of  the  Treastjry, 

Washington,  March  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  ad- 
justments in  the  amount  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  accomplisli 
two  purposes.  First,  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  write  off  those 
outstanding  sliver  certificates  which  he  de- 
termines have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are 
held  In  collections,  and  wUl  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  Second,  It  would 
limit  to  one  year  the  time  during  which  sil- 
ver certificates  are  exchangeable  for  silver. 

There  were  outstanding  on  December  31, 
1966,  silver  certificates  In  the  amount  of 
5568,840,348,  requiring  that  439,962,457 
ounces  of  silver  be  held  for  their  redemption. 
The  Treasury  held  a  total  of  591,940,684 
ounces  of  silver,  plus  2,305,132  ounces  In  sil- 
ver dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  uncom- 
mitted sliver  of  154,283,359  ounces. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  bring  to  completion  the  policy  changes 
with  respect  to  silver  that  were  begun  In 
1961  when  President  Kennedy  took  the  first 
step  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  silver  from 
our  monetary  system.  By  1961,  it  had  be- 
come clear  that  world  Industrial  consump- 
tion of  sliver  would  exceed  world  production. 
President  Kennedy  therefore  suspended  the 
sale  of  free  silver  from  Treasury  stocks  at 
artificially  low  prices.  As  the  next  step  the 
Congress  repealed  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts 
by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1963. 

Included  In  the  Act  of  June  4,  1963.  was 
the  authority  to  supply  the  need  for  currency 
In  the  $1  denomination,  which  had  been  met 
exclusively  by  sliver  certificates,  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  and  the  authority  to  re- 
deem sliver  certificates  with  silver  bullion 
rather  than  with  silver  dollars.  The  issu- 
ance of  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes  was  begun 
in  November,  1963,  and  the  Issuance  of  silver 
certificates  was  stopped  In  September,  1964. 

With  Industrial  consumption  of  silver  ex- 
ceeding production  It  also  became  clear  that 
the  minting  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  made 
of  90-percent  silver  could  not  continue.  The 
Congress  therefore  enacted  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965,  which  authorized  the  minting  of 
dimes  and  quarters  made  of  copper  and 
nickel  and  half-dollars  made  of  40-percent 
sliver. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  free  for 
more  productive  uses  the  remaining  silver 
held  by  the  Treasury   as  backing  for  silver 


certificates,  a  considerable  amount  Immedi- 
ately and  the  rest  a  year  after  enactment. 

The  write-off  of  currencies  no  longer  be- 
ing Issued,  which  would  be  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  tlie  proposed  legislation, 
is  the  accepted  method  of  dealing  with  the 
amounts  which  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
over  the  years.  The  Old  Series  Currency 
Adjustment  Act  of  1961  provided  authority 
lor  the  write-off  of  tlie  old,  large-size  cur- 
rency which  was  no  longer  issued  after  July 
1,  1929.  Under  that  Act  over  $144  million 
of  currency  has  been  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed  and  has  been  written  oiT.  Under 
th.it  legislation  the  gold  and  silver  backing 
those  currencies  has  been  freed  for  other 
uses  and  receipts  have  accrued  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  write-off  of  the  currency.  The 
Treasury's  experience  with  the  wrlte-ofT  of 
other  currencies  no  longer  Issued  would  in- 
dicate that  about  $150  million  of  silver  cer- 
tificates could  be  written  orf  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
thus  freeing  that  amount  of  silver  and 
creating  that  amount  of  receipts  ro  the 
Treasury.  Further  write-offs  could  be  made 
as  experience  demonstrated  that  additional 
silver  certificates  would  never  be  presented 
for  redemption. 

The  second  section  of  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion  would   set   a   time   limit  within   which 
holders   of   silver   certificates    could   present 
them  in  order  to  obtain  redemption  in  silver. 
The    theory    that    a    metallic    backing    was 
necessary  to  support  paper  currency  has  long 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  in  our  mod- 
ern  economy;    a   flexible   currency,   such   as 
Federal   Rerseve   notes,   far   more   effectively 
serves   the   needs   of   the   public.      Until   re- 
cently the  bullion  backing  silver  certificates 
was  worth  considerably  less  as  a  commodity 
than  the  face  amount  of  the  certificates,  and 
the  silver  backing  for  silver  certificates  was 
never   Intended   to   make    the   certificates   a 
convenient  way  to  hold  silver  for  speculative 
purposes.    Now  that  the  silver  bullion  back- 
ing  certificates   happens   to   have   the   same 
value  as  the  certificates  themselves,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  offer  holders  of  such 
certificates  one  year  in  which  they  might  ex- 
change  them   for  silver  If   thev   think   that 
best  protects   their  Interest.     After  the  de- 
mands of  those  wishing  to  obtain  silver  have 
been    satisfied    the    remaining    outstanding 
certificates    would    continue    to   function    as 
legal    tender    and    would    be    redeemable    in 
other   forms    of    legal    tender.      The    public 
would  not.  however,  be  able  to  speculate  on 
the  price  of  silver  merely  by  holding  certifi- 
cates    indefinitely     as     warehouse     receipts. 
This  is  an  entirely  reasonable  way  of  getting 
the  Government  out  of  the  commodity  busi- 
ness. 

The  third  section  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  merely  conform  existing  law  by 
making  changes  which  the  first  two  sections 
would  make  necessary. 

The  sliver  remaining  in  the  Treasury  after 
completion  of  action  under  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  available  for  estabUsh- 
Ing  an  emergency  stockpile,  or  for  coinage, 
or  for  sale  In  the  market  or  disposition  in 
such  other  ways  as  might  be  in  the  public 
Interests.  Presumably  recommendations  in 
this  respect  will  be  made  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage,  authorized  to  be 
estabhshed   by  the  Coinage  Act  of   1965. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  the 
attached  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  communication  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  consistent 
With  the  AdmlnistraUon's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


[Mr.  Sparkman]  has  just  introduced  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  submitted  by 
the  Treasury  Department  dealing  with 
the  silver  backing  of  our  silver  certificates 
along  with  a  letter  dated  March  14,  1967, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Since  I  have  been  following  the  silver 
situation  very  closely  and  have  recently 
made  two  speeches  in  ttiis  Chamber  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  comment  on  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  think 
the  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  everyone 
who  has  been  following  the  silver  situa- 
tion as  well  as  to  tliose  i..terested  in  our 
monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  the 
letter  cites  the  amount  of  free  silver  we 
had  as  of  December  31,  1966.  which  is 
indicated  as  being  154,283.359  ounces. 
The  December  31  figures  is  badly  mis- 
leading because  it  is  out  of  date. 

The  colloquy  last  Thursday  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  and  my- 
self clearly  demonstrated  that  as  "of 
March  10,  1967,  we  only  had  112,979,825 
ounces  of  free  silver.  One  can  readily 
ob.sene  the  tremendous  drop  in  free  sil- 
ver between  December  31,  1966,  and 
March  10  of  this  year,  and  the  dechne 
is  continuing  at  a  dramatic  rate.  Sec- 
ondly, and  I  believe  of  equal  importance 
in  showing  that  the  Treasury  has  not 
been  entirely  franic  in  this  matter.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  page  2  of  the 
Treasury  letter  which  states: 

The  theory  that  a  metaUic  backing  was 
necessary  to  support  paper  currency  h.is  long 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  in  our  modern 
economy;  a  flexible  currency,  such  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  far  more  eilectively  serves 
the  needs  of  the  public. 


The  first  objective  that  we,  as  Sena- 
tors have  is  to  supply  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country  and  then  decide  what  w  e 
age  going  to  do  with  the  remainder  of 
our  free  silver  regardless  of  whether  the 
silver  association  agrees  with  us. 


U.S.  LABOR  COURT  BILL 


Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  the 
oistinguished    Senator    from    Alabama 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  the 
first  step  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  do  what  I  have  for  2  years  been 
predicting  they  would  do,  I  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  administration  would  re- 
move all  metallic  backing  from  our  cur- 
rency and  place  the  countrj  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  nothing  but  printing  press 
money  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  When  we  do  that,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  in  the  first  stages  of  a  disaster 
similar  to  disasters  which  have  caused 
the  downfall  of  every  other  country  fol- 
lowing similar  policies. 

I  would  say  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  if  we  are  to  go  forward 
with  this  idea  by  first  removing  the  back- 
ing from  our  silver  certificates  and  then 
the  metallic  backing  from  our  other  cur- 
rency; we  will  be  taking  a  big  step  toward 
disaster  and  inflation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  make  many 
more  comments  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  bill,  but  the  one  additional 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  at  this  time 
Is  that,  because  the  administration  has 
no  policy  with  respect  to  silver,  we  now 
find  ourselves  with  an  insuflScient  supply 
of  silver  for  our  defense  needi.  The 
drain  on  our  free  Treasury  reserves  con- 
tinues, and  the  administration  has  once 
again  met  the  situation  with  legislation 
by  crisis,  designed  only  to  create  tempo- 
rarily more  silver  for  our  reserves.  The 
bill  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  solu- 
tion of  our  silver  problem. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett  1,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Ai-izona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thur- 
mo.nd],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  abolish  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  to  establish 
in  its  place  a  15-judge  U.S.  labor  court 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court. 

In  the  interests  of  justice  and  pubhc 
confidence,  it  has  long  been  my  view  that 
our  labor-management  laws  should  be 
intci-pietcd  and  applied  by  persons  of 
judicial  temperament  acting  in  a  judicial 
atmosphere — by  judges  who  are  well  in- 
sulated from  day-to-day  pohtical  and 
special  interest  pressures.  Unfortu- 
nately, tlie  NLRB  has  shown  little  in- 
clination to  act,  or  to  regard  itself,  as  a 
judicial  body.  Instead,  it  seems  to  re- 
gard itself — in  the  words  of  one  of  its 
own  members — as  a  pohcymaking  tri- 
bunal. 

In  my  view,  the  qualifications  and  ten- 
ure of  NLRB  membership  invite  this  un- 
fortunate attitude.  KLRB  members  are 
appointed  for  short  5-year  terms.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  they  be  lawyers; 
in  fact,  two  of  the  five  current  mernbers 
of  the  NLRB  are  not  lawyers. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  wliich 
stem  frcm  the  basic  system  are  com- 
pounded by  inadequate  appeal  proce- 
dures. If  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
NLRB  decides  that  he  will  not  i.<;?ue 
an  unfair  labor  practice  complaint,  theie 
can  be  no  aj^iK^al  from  his  determination. 
If  he  does  issue  an  unfair  labor  practice 
complaint,  the  decision  handed  down 
thereafter  by  the  NLRB  can  be  ap- 
pealed; however,  appeal  rights  are 
limited.  The  appellate  coui't  may  review 
only  the  record  made  at  the  NLRB 
level.  The  court  is  required  to  sustain 
all  of  the  Board's  findings  of  fact  which 
are  supported  by  "substantial  evi- 
dence"— whether  or  not  the  court  wouid 
have  made  similar  findings  on  the  same 
evidence. 

Furthermore,  the  apparent  safeguard 
of  the  right  to  appeal  from  NLRB  de- 
cisions is  weakened  by  the  inclination  of 
appellate  coui-ts  to  defer  to  the  supposed 
expertise  of  the  Board  in  labor-manage- 
ment matters. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  would  go  a  long  way  toward  rem- 
edying a  number  of  these  existing  prob- 
lems.    Under  the  bill— 

The  NLRB  would  be  replaced  by  a 
U.S.  labor  court  of  15  judges,  who  would 
have  20-year  terms,  except  original 
appointees  would  serve  staggered  terms. 
The  labor  court,  an  independent  ju- 
dicial body,  would  enjoy  a  greatly  en- 
hanced stature.    I  believe  that  parties 
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and  the  public  alike  could  rightly  expect 
that  decisions  would  be  based  upon  the 
law.  congressional  intent  and  an  appro- 
priate respect  for  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
court  to  establish  divisions,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  judges.  Such  divisions 
would  help  narrow,  and  eliminate  the  lag 
in  case  liandling  which  has  long  char- 
acterized the  acivities  of  the  NLRB. 

An  Administrator  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  would  replace 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB.  If 
an  unfair  labor  practice  were  charged, 
and  the  Administrator  should  refuse  to 
issue  a  complaint,  the  charging  party 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
labor  court. 

Ninety  commissioners,  who  would  have 
to  be  lawyers,  could  be  appointed  by  the 
court  to  serve  as  assigned  by  tlie  chief 
judge.  They  would  receive  $26,000  a 
year,  and  would  be  at  the  option  of  the 
court.  The  commissioners  so  appointed 
would  replace  the  present  NLRB  trial 
examiners. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
being  introduced  today  generally  follows 
recommendations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past  by  tlie  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  labor  court  would  not  provide  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  administration  of  our  national  labor- 
management  laws.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  represent  an  important  and  effec- 
tive step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1353)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure,"  and  incorporate 
therein  provisions  relating  to  the  U.S. 
Labor  Court,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Griffin  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators  ^  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor  Court  Act". 

Section  1.  Title  28.  United  States  Code. 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure."  Is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  analysis  of  part 
I,  preceding  chapter  1.  after  the  Item 

"11.  Customs  Court 251" 

the  following  new  Item: 

"12.  Labor   Court 271". 

Sec.  2.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  255  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"CHAPTER   12— LABOR  COURT 
"Sec. 
"271.  Appointment  and   number  of  judges; 

character  of  court. 
"272.  Chief  Judge;  designation. 
"273.  Precedence  of  Judges. 
"274.  Tenure  ajjd  salaries  of  Judges. 
"275.  Principal  seat  and  terms. 


"376.  Assignment  of  Judges;   hearings;    divi- 
sions; quorum. 
"277.  Seal. 
"278.  Sessions. 

"5  271.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges; 
character  of  court 

"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  fifteen 
Judges  who  shall  constitute  a  court  of  record 
known  aa  the  United  States  Labor  Court. 
The  term  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  United 
Stales  L.nbor  Court  shall  be  twenty  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  of  the  Judges  first  appointed, 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  office 
of  five  years,  four  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  office  of  ten  years,  four  for  a  term  of 
office  of  fifteen  years,  and  three  for  a  term 
of  office  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
enartment  of  the  Labor  Court  Act.  as  des- 
Igiiated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. (2)  any  Judge  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  tlie  Judge  he  succeeded,  and 
(3)  a  Judge  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the 
Judge  who  succeeds  him  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 
"§  272,  Chief  judge;  designation 

"The  Labor  Court  shall,  at  least  biennially, 
designate   a   Judge   of  such   court   to   act   as 
chief  Judge. 
"5  273,  Precedence  of  Judges 

"The  chief  Judge  of  the  Labor  Court  shall 
have  precedence  and  preside  at  any  session 
of  the  court  which  he  attends. 

"The  other  Judges  shall  have  precedence 
and.  m  the  absence  of  an  order  of  designation 
by  the  chief  Judge,  shall  preside  according 
to  the  seniority  of  their  commissions.  Judges 
whose  commissions  bear  the  same  date  shall 
have  precedence  according  to  seniority  In  age. 
"§  274.  Salaries  of  Judges 

"The  Judges  of  the  Labor  Court  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $33,000  a  year. 
"§  275.  Principal  seat  and  terms 

"The  principal  seat  of  the  Labor  Court 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  may  sit  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in the  United  States  as  the  court  may  fix  by 
rule. 

"§  276.  Assignment  of  Judges;  hearings;  divi- 
sions; quorum 

"The  Labor  Court  may  authorize  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  of  cases  by  separate 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more 
Judges. 

"The  chief  judge,  pursuant  to  rule  of  coiu't. 
shall  assign  Judges  to  the  respective  di- 
visions. 

"A  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Labor 
Court  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  court 
but  a  majority  of  the  number  of  Judges  as- 
signed to  a  division  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  such  division. 
"§  277.  Seal 

"The  Labor  Court  shall  have  a  seal  which 
aliall  be  Judicially  noticed. 
"I  278,  Sessions 

"The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Labor  Court  and  its  divisions  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  chief  Judge,  pursuant  to  rule 
of  court,  with  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  expeditious  conduct  of  proceeding 
and  the  convenience  of  the  parties." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  331.  first  pwragraph,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "Patent  Appeals,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  chief  judge  of  the  Labor 
Court,". 

(b)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
331,  third  paragraph.  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "Court  of  Claims"  the  following: 
"the  chief  Judge  of  the  Labor  Court". 

Sec.  4.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 373,  first  paragraph.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting .  fter  "Virgin  Islands,"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  of  the  Labor  Court,". 

Sec.  5.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 376,  subsection   (q)    Is  amended  by  in- 


serting   after    "Virgin    Islands"    the    follow- 
ing: ",  the  Judges  of  the  Labor  Court,". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  451,  second  paragraph.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'court  of  the  United  States"  In- 
cludes the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts 
constituted  by  chapter  5  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  Customs  Court,  the  Labor 
Court,  and  any  court  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress the  Judges  of  which  are  entitled  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior." 

(b)  Title  28,  United  States  Cede,  section 
451.  fourth  paragraph  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'Tlie  term  'Judge  of  the  United  States'  In- 
cludes Judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals,  dis- 
trict courts.  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals.  Customs  Court. 
Labor  Court,  and  any  court  created  by  Act 
of  Congress  the  Judges  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  hold  office  during  good  behavior." 

Sec,  7,  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 456.  second  paragraph.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  official  station  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Labor  Court,  shall  be  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Sfc.  8.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 610,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  610.  Courts  defined 

"As  used  In  this  chapter  the  word  'courts' 
includes  the  court  of  appeals  and  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  the  Customs  Court,  and  the  Labor 
Court." 

Sec  9.  The  analysis  of  "Part  III— Court 
Officers  and  Employees".  Immediately  pre- 
ceding chapter  41.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 

"55.  Customs  Court  871" 

the  following: 

"56.  Labor  Court --  9n". 

Sec  10.  Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 873  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  5e— LABOR  COURT 

"Sec. 

"911,  Clerk  and  employees. 

"912.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries. 

"913.  Commissioners. 

"§  911.  Clerk  and  employees 

"(a)  The  Labor  Court  may  appoint  a  clerk, 
and  may  appoint  or  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  officers  and  employees  in  such 
number  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

'■(b)  The  clerk  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  court.  Other  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court  or. 
If  the  court  shall  so  determine,  by  the  clerk 
or  other  officer  who  appointed  them,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  pay  into  the  Treas- 
ury all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by  him.  He  shall  make  returns  thereof  to 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  him. 
'■§  912.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries 

"Each  judge  may  appoint  a  secretary  and. 
upon  certification  of  necessity  by  the  chief 
Judge,  a  law  clerk.  Ufxin  further  certifica- 
tion of  necessity  by  the  chief  Judge  a  Judge 
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may  appoint  one  additional  law  clerk  for  the 
period  of  necessity:  Provided,  That  no  such 
additional  law  clerk  may  be  appointed  for 
a  period  longer  than  one  calendar  year  from 
the  date  of  appointment. 

■■§  913.  Commissioners 

"(a)  The  Labor  Court  may  appoint  not 
more  than  ninety  commissioners  who  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court  and  shall 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Each  commissioner  shall  be  an  attor- 
ney at  law. 

"(b)  Each  commissioner  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $26,000  a  year, 
and  also  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  as  provided  in  sections 
835-842  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  and  away  from 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  chief  judge  shall  assign  commis- 
sioners as  the  business  of  the  court  may 
require." 

Sec.   11.    (a)    The  analysis  of  chapter  83, 
Immediately  preceding  section  1291.  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  in.sertlng 
Immediately  below 
"1292.  Interlocutory  decisions." 
the  following: 
"1293.  Labor  Coiu-t  decision." 

Sec.    12.   Title  28.   United   States  Code,   is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  1292: 
"I  1293.  Labor  Court  decisions 

"Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,  the  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  on  appeal  final  orders  of 
the  Labor  Court  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  decisions  of  the  district 
courts  in  civil  actions  tried  without  a  Jury." 

Sec  :3.  Title  28,  United  State  Code,  sec- 
tion 1293,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
preceding  the  first  paragraph  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(b)  An  appeal  from  a  reviewable  decision 
of  the  Labor  Court  may  be  taken  to  the 
court  of  appeals  for  any  circuit  in  which  the 
unfair  lalJor  practice  In  question  occurred, 
or  wherein  the  party  against  whom  the  pro- 
ceeding In  the  Labor  Court  was  instituted 
resides  or  transacts  business;  cr  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
by  stipulation  of  the  parties. 

"(c)  An  appeal  from  a  reviewable  decision 
of  the  Labor  Court  may  be  taken  by  any 
person  aggrieved  thereby.  The  term  'person 
aggrieved'  as  used  herein  shall  Include  and 
be  limited  to  (1)  any  person  against  whom 
the  decision  is  rendered,  (2)  the  Admlnlstr'i- 
tor  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and 
(3)  the  person  filing  the  charge  upon  which 
the  proceeding  Is  based,  if  the  court  has  dis- 
missed a  complaint  in  whole  or  m  part. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  party 
to  any  appeal  taken  as  provided  herein  from 
any  decision,  of  the  Labor  Court." 

Sec.  14.  The  analysis  of  "Part  IV — Juris- 
diction and  Venue",  immediately  preceding 
chapter  81.  Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"96.  Labor  Court 1621". 

Sec.  15.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  following 
section  1583  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTEat  96 — LABOR  COURT 
"Sec. 
"1621.  Jurisdiction. 

"(a)  The  Labor  Court  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  proceedings,  render 
Judgments.  Issue  decrees  Including  decrees 
granting  injunctions,  and  issue  certifications 
under  the  following: 

"(1)  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  amended  (U.S.C,  title  29,  sec. 
158)  and  as  further  amended  by  section  19 
of  the  Labor  Court  Act. 

"(2)  Section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 


lations Act  as  amended  (UJS.C,  title  29.  sec. 
159),  and  as  further  amended  by  section  19 
of  the  Labor  Court  Act. 

"(3)  Section  10  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  as  amended  (U.S.C.  title  29, 
sec.  160)  and  as  further  amended  by  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Labor  Court  Act. 

"(b)  The  decisions  and  certifications  of 
the  Labor  Court  under  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended 
(U.SC.,  title  29,  sec.  159),  and  as  further 
amended  by  section  19  of  the  Labor  Court 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  in  a  court 
of  appeals  or  elsewhere,  except  upon  a  re- 
view of  a  Judgment  under  section  8  thereof 
which  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such 
decision  of  certification.  In  such  case  the 
record  of  such  representation  proceeding 
shall  be  Included  In  the  transcript  of  the 
entire  record  filed  in  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  thereupon  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  sliall  be  made  upon  the  pleadings, 
testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript." 

Sec.  16.  The  analysis  of  "Part  VI — Partic- 
ular Proceedings  ",  immediately  preceding 
chapter  151  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 

"169,  Customs  Court  procedure 2631" 

the  following: 

"170,  Labor   Court   procedure 2651". 

Sec.  1..  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  chap- 
ter immediately  after  section  2642: 

"CHAPTER     170 — LABOR     COURT    PROCE- 
DURE 

"Sec. 

'■26,Tl,  Proceedings       before      commissioners 

generally. 
"2652.  Proceedings,  findings,  and  opinion  of 

division:  review. 
"2653.  Procedural  rules. 
"2654.  Finality  of  orders. 
"2655.  Stay  pending  appeal. 
"2656.  Rules  of  practice. 

"I  2651.  Proceedings  before  commissioners 
generally 

"(a)  In  accordance  with  rules  and  orders 
of  the  Libor  Court,  commissioners  shall  fix 
times  for  hearings,  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmntions  to  witnesses,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  findings  of  fact  and  their  recom- 
mcndntions  for  conclusions  of  law  and  deci- 
sion in  c.ises  assigned  to  them. 

"(b)  Tlie  rules  of  the  court  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  with  the  court  of  the  com- 
missioKer's  report  of  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  for  conclusions  of  law  and 
decision,  and  for  opportunity  for  the  parties 
to  file  exceptions  thereto,  and  a  hearing 
thereon  before  the  court  within  a  reasonable 
time.  If  no  exceptions  are  filed  to  a  com- 
missioner's report,  the  findings  of  fact  and 
the  conclusions  of  law  and  decision  rec- 
ommended therein  shall  become  the  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  decision  of 
the  court.  Unless  on  remand  to  the  com- 
missioner, the  court  shall  not  consider  any 
Issue  of  fact  not  raised  by  exception  to  the 
commissioner's  report.  The  court  shall  by 
rule  provide  for  the  weight  to  be  accorded 
to  findings  of  fact  by  commissioners  includ- 
ing findings  based  on  credibility. 

"j  2652.  Proceedings,  findings,  and  opinion 
division;  review 

"A  division  of  the  Labor  Court  shall  hear 
ajid  deternaine  any  matters  assigned  by  the 
chief  Judge. 

"The  decision  of  the  division  shall  ujxDn 
publication  thereof  become,  the  decision  of 
the  court.  Within  thirty  days  following  pub- 
lication thereof  the  chief  Judge,  either  on  his 
own  motion  or  on  motion  by  one  of  the 
parties,  may  order  a  review  by  the  court  in 
accordance  with  its  rules,  or  within  such 
thirty  days  three  or  more  judges  may  order 
such  review;  and  in  either  case  the  chief 
Judge  may  enter  an  order  staying  the  decision 
of  the  division  pending  such  review.    Such 


review   shall   t>e  by  a  court  of   at  least  five 
Judges,  before  which  the  parties  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear,  and  the  decision  of  which 
shall  become  the  decision  of  the  court. 
■■§  2653.  Procedural  rules 

"The  trials  and  proceedings  before  the 
LalKJr  Court,  divisions  of  the  court,  and  com- 
missioners, shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
as  the  Labor  Court  may  prescribe,  such  rules 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the 
Rules  of  CiUl  Procedure  for  the  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States. 

"The  rules  of  evidence  applied  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  civil  actions  tried  without  a 
Jury  shall  be  applied  in  trials  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Labor  Court,  its  divisions,  and 
commissioners," 

Sec  18.  Provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  be  apphcable 
except  as  specifically  provided  herein.  All 
of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended,  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect,  except  that,  wherever 
that  Act  refers  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  or  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
United  States  Labor  Court  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec,  19,  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2,  DefiniUons.  is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  subsection  (10). 

(2)  Section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec,  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  Administrator  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  appoint  such  deputies,  attorneys, 
and  clerical  assistants  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  his  duties. 

"The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  in 
respect  of  the  investigation  of  charges  and 
in  respect  of  the  Institution  of  unfair  labor 
practice  proceedings  before  the  Labor  Court. 

"Subject  to  adjudication  by  the  Labor 
Court  as  provided  herein  the  Administrator 
shall  also  have  authority  to  investigate  rep- 
resentation petitions,  conduct  elections,  and 
take  other  steps  in  connection  therewith, 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive authority  to  institute  unfair  labor 
practice  proceedings  in  the  Labor  Court  to 
enforce  compliance  with  section  8  of  tlie 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  petition  shall  have  been 
filed  as  provided  in  section  9(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Administrator  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  investigate  such  petition,  and  if  he  is 
unable  to  dispose  of  the  petition  by  with- 
drawal or  by  consent  procedures,  and  finds 
that  a  question  of  representation  is  pre- 
sented which  should  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Labor  Court,  he  shall  certify  the  petition  to 
the  Labor  Court  for  the  decision  of  such 
question  of  representation  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  and  in  the  maiuier  provided  by 
section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended." 

( 3 )  Sections  4,5,  and  6  are  hereby  stricken. 

(4)  SecUon  8(8)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  to  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization or  contribute  financial  or  other  sup- 
port to  it:  Provided,  That  an  employer  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  permitting  employees 
to  confer  with  hun  during  working  hours 
without  loss  of  time  or  pay;" 

(5)  Section  8(a)(3)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  'Labor  Court"  for 
"Board"  where  the  latter  appears  therein, 

(6)  Section    8(b)(4)(D)    is    amended    by 
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substituting  the  words  "Labor  Court"  for 
"Board"  where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(7)  Section  8(b)(5)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "Labor  Court"  for 
"Board"  where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(8 1  Section  8(b)  (7 »  Is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "Labor  Court"  for  "Board" 
where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(9(  Section  8(d)  Is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  words  "Labor  Court"  for  "Board" 
where  the  latter  appe.irs  therein. 

(10 1  Section  9(b)  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "Labor  Court"  for  "Board" 
where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(11)  Section  9(ci(l)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(ci(l)  Whenever  a  petition  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Administrator,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Labor  Court — 

"(A)  by  an  employee  or  group  of  employ- 
ees or  any  individual  or  labor  organization 
acting  in  their  behalf  alleging  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  employees  (1)  wish  to  be 
represented  for  collective  bargaining  and 
that  their  employer  declines  to  recognize 
their  representative  as  the  representative  de- 
lined  In  section  9(a),  or  (11)  assert  that  the 
individual  or  labor  organization,  which  has 
been  certified  or  is  being  currently  recog- 
nized by  their  employer  as  the  bargaining 
representative,  is  no  longer  a  representative 
as  defined  in  section  9(a);  or 

"(B)  by  an  employer,  alleging  that  one  or 
more  individuals  or  labor  organizations  have 
presented  to  him  a  claim  to  be  recognized 
as  the  representative  defined  In  section  9(a); 
the  Administrator  shall  Investigate  nuch  pe- 
tition and  unless  disposed  of  by  Informal 
agreement  of  the  parties,  the  petition  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Labor  Court  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
appropriate  decision.  If  the  Labor  Court 
finds  upon  the  record  of  such  hearing  that  a 
question  of  representation  affecting  com- 
merce exists.  It  shall  direct  an  election  by 
secret  ballot  to  be  conducted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator who  shall  certify  the  results  thereof 
to  the  Labor  Court  " 

(12)  Section  9(c)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a 
question  of  representation  exists  the  Labor 
Court  shall  m;ike  no  distinction  in  its  deci- 
sion because  of  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
filing  the  petition  or  the  kind  of  relief 
sought,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  Labor  Court 
deny  a  labor  organization  a  place  on  the  bal- 
lot by  reason  of  any  prior  decree  (or  prior 
order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board )  with  respect  to  such  labor  organiza- 
tion or  Its  predecessor  not  Issued  In  con- 
formity with  section  10(c)." 

(13)  Section  9(c)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "under  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  shall  find  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act". 

(14)  Section  9(c)(4)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  a  hearing 
by  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent 
election  in  conformity  with  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  and  applicable  decisions 
of  the  LalKir  Court." 

(15)  Section  9(d)  Is  hereby  stricken  and 
section   9(e)    is    redesignated    "(d)". 

(16)  Section  9(e)(1)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "Administrator"  for 
"Board"  where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(17)  Section  10  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  10.  (a)  The  Labor  Court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
unaffected  by  any  other  means  of  adjust- 
ment of  prevention  that  had  been  or  may 
be  established  by  agreement,  law.  or  other- 
wise, to  enjoin  any  person  from  engaging  In 
any  unfair  labor  practice  (listed  in  section 
0)   affecting  commerce. 

"(b)  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  lii  or  Ls  engaging  In  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Administra- 


tor, or  any  agent  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  such  purpose,  shall  investigate 
such  charge  and  if,  after  such  Investigation, 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such 
charge  Is  true,  the  Administrator  or  Me 
agent  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  person  a  complaint  stating  the 
charges  In  that  respect,  and  shall  file  such 
complaint  in  the  court.  No  complaint  shall 
Issue  based  upon  any  unfair  labor  practice 
occurring  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  charge  and  the  service  of  a  copy 
thereof  upon  the  person  against  whom  such 
charge  Is  made,  unless  the  person  aggrieved 
thereby  was  prevented  from  filing  such 
charge  by  reason  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  which  event  the  six-month  pe- 
riod shall  be  computed  from  the  day  of  his 
discharge.  In  determining  whether  a  com- 
plaint shall  issue  alleging  a  violation  of 
section  8(a)(1)  or  section  e(a)(2)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
no  distinction  shall  be  made  becau.se  the 
labor  organization  affected  is  or  is  not  affil- 
iated with  a  labor  organization  national  or 
International  scope.  The  charging  party 
shall,  and  any  other  person  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  be  allowed  to  intervene 
in  the  said  proceeding  and  to  present  evi- 
dence. Where  the  Administrator  or  his 
agent  refuses  to  issue  a  complaint  pursuant 
to  a  charge  alleging  the  commission  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  the  charging  party 
may  appeal  to  the  Labor  Court  which  shall 
have  authority  to  require  the  Administrator 
to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  and  filed  a 
complaint  based  on  such  charge. 

"(c)  If  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or 
is  engaging  in  any  such  unfair  labor  practice, 
then  the  court  shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  enter  a  decree  requiring  such  per- 
son to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
labor  practice,  and  to  take  such  affirmative 
action,  including  reinstatement  of  employees 
with  or  without  back  pay.  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  where 
a  decree  directs  reinstatement  of  an  em- 
ployee, back  pay  may  be  required  of  the  em- 
ployer or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  responsible  for  the  discrimination  suf- 
fered by  him.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
person  named  in  the  complaint  has  not  en- 
gaged in  or  is  not  engaging  in  any  such  un- 
fair labor  practice,  then  the  court  shall  state 
Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  dismiss  the  said 
complaint 

"(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Administrator,  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  In  any  case  in  which 
it  is  alleged  and  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  tint  substantial  and  irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  charging  party  is  threatened: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  ls.sue  without  notice  to 
the  person  named  In  the  complaint:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  a  motion  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  shall  not  be  denied  where 
the  complaint  alle^'es  violations  of  sections 
8(b)(7).  8(e),  or  of  the  paragraphs  ( A ) ,  ( B ) . 
or  (C)  of  section  8(b)(4)  and  the  court  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  such  allega- 
tions to  be  true:  Provided  further.  That  no 
restraining  order  shall  issue  with  respect  to 
allegations  in  the  complaint  of  unfair  labor 
practices  vinder  section  8(b)(7)  if  a  charge 
against  the  employer  under  section  8(a)(2) 
has  been  filed  and  after  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation the  Administrator,  or  any  agent 
designated  by  the  Administrator  for  that 
purpose,  has  reas.inable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  charge  is  true,  and  Issues  and  causes  to 
be  served  and  filed  a  complaint  based  on 
such  charge. 

"(e)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  4(D)  of 
section  8(b)  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall  not  Issue  a  complaint  If,  within  ten  days 
after  such  charge  has  been  filed,  there  Is  sub- 


mitted to  the  Administrator  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  controversy  giving  rise  to  the 
charge  has  been  settled,  or  that  effective 
methods  for  the  voluntary  adjustment 
thereof  have  been  agreed  upon  and  that  such 
adjustment  will  be  enforced. 

"(f)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  8(b)(7). 
8(e),  or  of  the  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  or  (C| 
of  section  8(b)(4),  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation of  such  charge  shall  be  made  forth- 
with and  given  priority  over  all  other  cases 
except  cases  of  like  character  In  the  omce 
where  it  Is  filed  or  to  which  It  Is  referred. 

"(g)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(3)  or 
(b)(2)  of  section  8,  such  charge  shall  be 
given  priority  over  all  other  cases  except 
cases  of  like  character  In  the  office  where  It 
Is  filed  or  to  which  It  Is  referred  and  cases 
given   priority   under  subsection    (f). 

(18)  Section  11  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  all  Investiga- 
tions which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  In  him  by  sec- 
tion 9  and  section  10 — 

"(1)  The  Administrator,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agents,  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  the  right  to  copy  any 
evidence  of  any  person  being  investigated  or 
proceeded  ;  gulnst  that  relates  to  any  matter 
under  investigation  or  In  question.  The 
Labor  Court  shall,  upon  application  of  any 
party  to  such  investigation  or  proceedings, 
forthwith  Issue  to  such  party  subpenas  re. 
quiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  any  evidence 
In  such  investigation  or  proceedings  re- 
quested In  such  application.  Within  five 
days  after  the  service  of  a  subpena  on  any 
person  requiring  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence In  his  possession  or  under  his  control, 
such  person  may  petition  the  Labor  Court 
to  revoke  such  subpena,  and  the  Labor  Court 
shall  revoke  such  subpena  If  It  finds  that 
the  evidence  whose  production  Is  required 
does  not  relate  to  any  matter  under  investi- 
gation, or  any  matter  in  question  In  such 
proceedings,  or  if  It  finds  that  such  sub- 
pena does  not  describe  with  sufficient  par- 
ticularity the  evidence  whose  production  is 
required.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  or  t>ossesslon  thereof,  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing; 

"(2)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Labor  Court,  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  Individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such 
individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  In  so  testifying. 

"(3)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Labor  Court,  may  be  served 
either  personally  or  by  registered  mall  or  by 
telegraph  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the 
principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  requiring  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  by  the  Individual  so  serving  the  same 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall 
be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  post 
office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor 
when  registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Labor 
Court,  a  division  thereof,  or  commissioner, 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
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are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  All  process  of  the  Labor  Court  may  be 
served  anywhere  In  the  United  States  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  thereof." 

(19)  Section  12  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
resist,  prevent,  impede,  or  Interfere  with  the 
Administrator  or  any  of  his  agents  or  agen- 
cies In  the  performance  of  duties  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(20)  Section  14  is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  words  "Labor  Court"  for  "Board" 
where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(21)  Section  18  Is  hereby  stricken. 

Sec.  20.  Transfer  op  Proceedings  to  the 
Labor  CottRT. — 

On  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  proceed- 
ings pending  before  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  be  suspended  and  thereafter  trans- 
ferred as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the 
Administrator  or  to  the  Labor  Court  In  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  in  which  no  formal  action  has 
been  taken  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  dispose  of  them  In 
the  manner  prescribed  herein  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

(2)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Labor  Court  for  hearing  and 
decision,  de  novo:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Labor  Court  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  Judge,  treat  any  Intermediate  re- 
port and  recommendation  Issued  by  a  trial 
examiner  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  If  It  were  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tion made  by  a  commissioner  of  the  Labor 
Court. 

(3)  Any  decision  and  order  Issued  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  has  not  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  been  enforced 
or  reviewed  by  a  court  of  appeals  having 
Jurisdiction  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  to  enforce  and  re- 
view such  decision  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforcement  or 
review  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  heretofore  amended.  In  respect  to  the 
enforcement  or  review  of  any  such  case  In  the 
courts  of  appeals,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Labor  Court  shall  exercise  the  function  and 
have  the  authority  and  responsibility  vested 
In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  heretofore 
amended. 

Sec.  21.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  alter  the  day 
of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  leadership  and  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  labor  law  field  which  he 
has  again  demonstrated  this  afternoon 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Labor  Court 
Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Committee  on 
Program  and  Progress.  I  worked  with 
John  Stender,  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Boilermak- 
ers, Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  &  Helpers,  AFL-CIO,  in  crystal- 
lizing the  Republican  attitude  toward 
the  labor  movement.  Our  report.  "De- 
cisions for  a  Better  America,"  published 


in  a  paperback  edition  by  Doubleday  in 
1959.  contained  the  following  pledge: 

The  Republican  Party  seeks  a  better  life 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  America. 
Labor  unions  have  contributed  Importantly 
to  this  better  life,  and  to  the  vigor  of  the 
American  system.  They  are  an  essential  in- 
stitution in  the  fabric  of  American  life  both 
today  and  tomorrow. 

The  well-being  of  our  country  and  all  Its 
citizens  is  strengthened  if  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  America's  working  people  are 
assured.  We  thus  propose  a  dedicated  effort 
to  achieve  these  aims. 

Accordingly.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  thoughtful  proposal  which  I  hope 
will  enrich  the  dialog  presently  in  prog- 
ress on  the  means  by  which  labor- 
management  relations  can  be  stabilized. 
The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  replace  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  with  a 
judicial  body,  which  would  decide  cases 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  policy  and 
previous  decision.  The  present  disposi- 
tion of  the  Board  to  rely  on  changing 
policies  and  even  to  reverse  their  own 
recent  decisions  has  proved  detrimental, 
in  my  judgment,  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. It  has  resulted  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  increasing  confusion,  unrest, 
and  hostility. 

Such  decisions,  which  define  the  lim- 
its and  rules  of  labor  management  con- 
duct, should  be  as  precise  and  predicta- 
ble as  other  legal  decisions  that  regulate 
our  growing,  matm'ing  industrial  sector. 
I  am  happy  to  endorse  the  salutary  prin- 
ciple of  removing  from  politics  and  from 
the  vagaries  of  political  pressure  and 
change  the  formulation  of  these  vital 
guideposts  so  essential  to  labor-manage- 
ment stability. 

The  approach  of  this  bill  has  the  back- 
ing of  labor  and  management  alike.  It 
has  been  particularly  impressed  upon  me 
by  such  outstanding  members  of  orga- 
nized labor  as  Harold  Hosier,  president  of 
the  International  Mailers  Union;  Mel 
Waters  of  the  United  Retail  Workers 
Association;  and  Paul  Petrick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  National  Independent 
Labor  Journal.  These  union  leaders, 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  strength- 
ening the  rights  of  organized  labor,  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Labor  Court  Act  of  1967. 


STOCK  OPTION  ABUSE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
section  204(f)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
That  is  the  provision  which  excludes 
from  Federal  Power  Commission  juris- 
diction the  regulation  of  security  issues 
by  an  electric  utility  "organized  and 
operating  in  a  State  under  the  laws  of 
which  its  security  issues  are  regulated  by 
a  State  commission." 

The  effect  of  section  204(f)  is  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  Power  Commission  regula- 
tion of  security  issues  of  most  power 
companies.  There  are  only  four  States 
in  which  there  is  no  State  commission 
with  power  to  regulate  security  issues  by 
public  utilities.  Those  States  are  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Iowa. 
The  FPC  claims  jurisdiction  over  secu- 
rity issues  of  17  power  companies  in  these 
four  States.  Five  of  the  seventeen  com- 
panies contend  that  they  are  not  under 
FPC  jurisdiction.    In  addition,  FPC  has 


jurisdiction  over  the  security  issues  of  11 
power  companies  which  are  incorporated 
in  one  State  but  operate  in  another,  and 
of  one  company  whose  charter  makes  it 
not  subject  to  State  regulation.  These 
29  power  companies  whose  securities  are 
subject  to  FPC  regulation  constitute  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  the  216  ma.ior 
power  companies  in  the  Nation. 

Section  204' f '  was  apparently  based  on 
the  presumption  that  State  regulatorv- 
commissions  could  and  would  regulate 
security  issues  of  utilities  within  their 
States.  Unfortunately,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  presumption  has  been 
proven  invalid.  The  failure  of  State 
regulatory  commissions  in  this  respect 
is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  re- 
stricted stock  option  plans  within  the 
electric  power  industrj'. 

A  restricted  stock  option  is  a  right, 
extended  by  a  company  to  a  limited 
nimiber  of  persons,  to  purchase  common 
stock  in  the  future,  at  the  price  for 
which  the  stock  sold  when  the  option 
was  granted.  A  case  can  be  made  for 
granting  stock  options  in  risk  enterprises 
whose  success  or  failure  depends  largely 
on  the  ability  of  executives  to  develop 
and  sell  a  product  profitably  in  a  com- 
petitive market.  However,  electric  util- 
ities are  not  in  that  category.  They 
have  a  monopoly  within  their  service 
area.  They  sell  an  essential  product. 
Their  revenue  is  related  more  to  the  size 
of  their  investment  than  it  is  to  compe- 
tition in  the  marketplace.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  utilities'  rates  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  expenses,  including 
taxes  and  salaries,  plus  profit.  Free  en- 
terprise businesses  fail  at  the  rate  of 
about  15.000  a  year.  In  contrast,  elec- 
tric utilities,  as  agents  of  the  State,  are 
not  permitted  to  fail  or  even  to  fail  to 
make  a  profit. 

Generally  speaking,  stock  option  plans 
can  lead  to  extraordinarily  high  income 
which  is  not  necessarily  related  to  ex- 
ecutive performance.  Factors  other 
than  executive  ability  lead  to  bright 
prospects  for  an  industry  and  higher  and 
higher  market  prices  of  stock.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  electric 
utilities.  Our  expanding  economy  re- 
quires a  doubling  of  electric  energy  every 
10  years.  Utility  issues  are  often  recom- 
mended by  investors  as  "growth"  stocks. 

When  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
stock  are  sold  to  power  company  officials 
holding  stock  options,  at  a  fraction  of 
the  market  value,  both  the  stockholder 
and  the  electric  consumer  suffer.  The 
loss  of  capital,  because  of  the  sale  of 
stock  at  the  below-market  option  price, 
amounts  to  capital  foregone.  Capital 
has  to  be  raised  somewhere  else.  In- 
creasingly, that  money  comes  from  the 
electric  consimiers. 

The  industry  phrase  for  this  practice 
is  "internal  cash  generation."  The  con- 
sumer is  forced  to  contribute  capital 
through  his  electricity  bill.  But  the 
consumer  receives  no  stock,  no  divi- 
dends, no  equity,  no  options. 

In  1954  internal  cash  generation  pro- 
vided one-third  of  the  power  industry's 
total  construction  expenditures.  By 
1963,  internal  cash  generation  provided 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  industry's  con- 
struction needs.  Electricity  rates  are  so 
high,  in  proportion  to  need  for  utility 
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operations,  expansion,  and  profit,  that 
relatively  little  or  no  stock  has  to  be  sold 
in  order  to  raise  money.  About  half  of 
the  power  companies  in  this  country  do 
not  plan  to  sell  any  more  common  stock 
during  the  rest  of  the  sixties.  Some 
companies  are  "internally  generatlns"  up 
to  120  percent  of  the  funds  they  need  for 
new  construction.  This  revolution  in 
utility  financing;  makes  the  market  for 
utility  stocks  even  more  attractive. 
And.  of  course,  the  company  insiders 
who  bought  their  stock  at  $25  or  $50  per 
share  receive  as  large  a  dividend  as  the 
ordinary  stockholder  who  paid  SlOO  for 
his  share,  purchased  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  President,  ordinary  power  com- 
pany stockholders  are  powerless  to  stop 
this  dilution  of  their  equity  by  issuance 
of  restricted  stock  options.  Power  com- 
panies ate  run  by  management,  by 
proxy.  At  the  1963  annual  meetings 
and  elections  of  the  then  222  major 
power  companies,  every  single  vote  was 
cast  by  proxy  or  by  holding  company  in 
almost  60  percent  of  the  cases.  More 
than  99  percent  of  the  votes  were  cast  by 
proxy  or  holding  company  in  about  85 
percent  of  the  meetings.  More  than  90 
percent  were  cast  by  proxy  or  holding 
company  in  about  94  percent  of  the 
meetings.  In  the  remaining  6  percent, 
a  few  individuals  or  companies  together 
cast  a  majority  of  the  vote. 

Electric  consumers  are  likewise  pow- 
erless to  pievcnt  dilution  of  stock  by 
options  and  consequent  forced  contribu- 
tions of  capital  by  the  consimiers.  The 
regulatory  commissions  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  both  the  stock- 
holder and  the  ratepayer.  But  in  a 
number  of  States  regulatory  commis- 
sions have  nevertheless  approved  stock 
option  plans  for  investor-owned  utilities. 

Use  of  restricted  stock  options  by 
utilities  is  a  relatively  new  development. 
It  began  in  the  early  fifties,  after  Con- 
gress permitted  profits  from  sale  of  stock 
to  be  taxed  as  a  capital  gahi,  at  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  25  percent,  rather  than  as 
ordinary  income. 

In  1953,  an  option  plan  was  approved 
by  stockholder  proxy  votes  for  Texas 
Utilities,  the  holding  company  which 
controls  Dallas  Power  &  Light,  Texas 
Electric,  and  Texas  Power  &  Light. 
Texas  is  one  of  the  four  States  which 
does  not  have  a  State  commission  with 
power  to  regulate  security  issues  by  pub- 
lic utilities — in  fact  there  is  no  State 
commission  regulation  of  electric  utili- 
ties in  any  way  in  Texas.  Texas  Utili- 
ties did  not  have  to  go  before  any  com- 
mission to  start  its  stock  option  plan. 
During  that  same  year  a  stock  option 
plan  was  initiated  by  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel  Associates,  one  of  whose  subsidi- 
aries is  an  electric  utility,  Boston  Ga,s. 
Central  Kansas  Power  and  Montana 
Power  initiated  their  option  plans  in 
1954.  Green  Mountain  Power,  Vermont, 
and  Nevada  Power  in  1955,  Southwestern 
Public  Service,  Texas,  In  1956.  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating,  Missouri 
Utilities  and  United  Gas  Improvement — 
a  combination  electric-gas  company  in 
Philadelphia — joined  the  option  club  In 
1957,  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light,  New 
Mexico  Electric  Service,  and  Washington 
Water  Power  In  1958,  Tampa  Electric  In 
1960.  . 


Because  of  the  relief  from  FPC  regu- 
lation granted  by  section  204(f)  of  the 
P^ederal  Power  Act.  only  one  of  those 
companies  had  to  obtain  Federal  Power 
Commission  approval  of  its  stock  option 
plan.  That  one  exception  was  Montana 
Power.  It  was  then  headquartered  in 
New  Jersey,  but  oijerating  principally  in 
Montana,  and  thus  came  under  FPC 
jurisdiction.  In  1956,  when  its  stock 
option  plan  was  considered  by  the  FPC, 
ai)i>roval  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  FPC.  Tlie  Commission  approved 
the  Montana  Power  stock  option  plan 
witiiout  even  holding  a  hearing.  Let 
nie  p  jint  out  here  that  none  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Commission  were  on 
it  at  that  time. 

Utility  use  of  stock  options  accelerated 
about  6  years  ago.  Holding  companies 
subject  to  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities 
nnd  Exchange  Commission  had  not  been 
able  to  initiate  option  plans  by  simply 
going  to  tiic  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions. The  big  holding  companies  had 
to  obtain  approval  of  the  SEC.  Shortly 
before  the  1960  election  Middle  South 
Utilities,  the  New  York  holding  company 
which  controls  Arkansas  Power  &  Light. 
Louisiana  Power  k  Li^ht,  Mississippi 
Power  &  Light,  and  New  Orleans  Public 
Scr\ice.  asked  the  SEC  for  approval  of 
its  proposed  stock  option  plan.  SEC 
overruled  strong  staff  objections  to  the 
proixi.sal  and  approved  it  on  February 
7.  1961.  A  few  days  later.  SEC  approved 
the  stock  option  plan  of  Ohio  Edison, 
which  controls  Pennsylvania  Power. 
The  following  year  SEC  approved  the 
stock  option  plan  of  Central  and  South- 
west, a  Delaware  holding  company 
which,  from  a  Chicago  office,  controls 
four  southern  and  southwest  power  com- 
panies— Central  Power  &  Light,  Corpus 
Christi,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 
Southwestern  Electric  Power.  Shreveporl, 
and  West  Texas  Utilities.  During  the 
early  sixties  two  more  companies,  whose 
security  i.ssues  are  not  subject  to  Federal 
regulation,  initiated  stock  option  plans. 
They  are  Central  Louisiana  Power  and 
Florida  Public  Utilities. 

Thus  32  power  companies,  at  least,  now 
have  stock  option  plans.  I  say  at  least 
because  there  may  be  others.  The  litera- 
ture in  this  field  is  scant.  For  .some  rea- 
son, power  company  officials  do  not  issue 
press  releases  or  make  speeches  about 
stock  options.  One  may  find  some  foot- 
noted references  to  stock  option  plans  in 
small  type  in  annual  reports  of  utilities. 
Sometimes  the  annual  reports  make  no 
niention  at  all  of  the  scope  or  even  the 
existence  of  the  option  plans. 

It  is  imix).ssible  to  determine  the  profits 
obtained  through  utility  stock  options 
and  to  consider  these  profits  in  rate- 
making.  The  entire  system  of  utility 
regulation  rests  on  the  accounting  sys- 
tem. No  one  knows  what  the  future 
price  of  stock  will  be.  Therefore,  op- 
tion profits  are  over  and  above  the 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  which  are 
considered  in  establishment  of  rates. 
Those  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are 
not  inadequate.  Median  annual  salary 
for  chief  executives  of  the  largest  mu- 
nicipal power  systems — those  city-owned 
systems  with  gross  revenues  exceeding 
$10  million  annually — was  $20,000  in 
1963.    In  contrast.  In  1963,  the  average 


salary  of  chief  executives  of  investor- 
owned  utilities  was  $89,000.  Their  an- 
nual retirement  benefits  averaged  42 
percent  of  annual  pay. 

Officials  of  some  investor-owned  utili- 
ties receive,  in  addition  to  their  generous 
salaries  and  retirement  plans,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each.  In  stock 
option  benefits.    For  example: 

G.  L.  MacGregor,  president  of  Texns 
Utilities,  has  picked  up  about  $350,000 
in  wii.dfall  option  profits  since  1957. 
The  $350,000  windfall  is  the  difference 
between  what  he  paid  for  stock  and  the 
prices  which  ordinary  stockholders  paid 
for  the  same  number  of  shares  pur- 
chased when  he  bought  his. 

President  W.  W.  Lynch,  of  Texas 
Power  &  Light,  has  picked  up  about 
$200,000  in  option  windfalls  rince  1957. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  H.  L.  Nichols. 
of  Southwestern  Public  Service,  has 
made  about  $200,000  on  options. 

President  C.  A.  Tatum,  Jr.,  of  Dallas 
Power  &  Light,  has  made  about  $100,000 
on  options. 

R.  O.  Linville.  vice  president  and  con- 
troller of  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light. 
made  about  $100,000  in  one  stock  option 
transaction  in  1964. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  Elmer  L.  Lind- 
soth.  of  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating, 
has  received  approximately  $225,000  in 
windfall  profits  from  options  since  1962. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  Kinsey  Robin- 
son, of  Washington  Water  Power,  made 
approximately  $78,000  in  one  stock  op- 
tion transaction  in  1964. 

Stock  option  beneficiaries  are  accorded 
tender  tax  treatment.  When  the  stock 
is  .sold  the  tax  is  at  the  long-term  capi- 
tal pains  rate  of  25  percent  or  less.  If 
the  executive  is  well-advised  by  tax  ex- 
perts he  gives  some  of  his  stock  away, 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  to  a  family 
foundation,  his  favorite  charity,  or 
even — in  the  case  of  one  Texas  utility 
executive — to  a  prospective  daughter-in- 
law.  In  these  cases  the  optioned  execu- 
tive does  not  pay  any  tax  at  all.  Fur- 
thermoie,  in  many  cases,  the  market 
value  of  the  stock,  rather  than  the  lesser 
option  price  which  he  paid,  can  be  de- 
ducted from  his  own  personal  Income 
before  taxes. 

In  this  way  his  family  is  happy,  his 
favorite  charities  are  happy,  and  he  be- 
comes known  as  a  great  philanthropist, 
viewed  with  reverence  and  respect  by 
the  ordinary  power  company  stockhold- 
ers and  customers,  who  are  blissfully 
unaware  thai  it  was  in  a  sense  their 
money  which  he  gave  away. 

In  1964  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion came  to  grips  with  the  stock  option 
abuse.  In  a  landmark  decision,  which 
I  shall  later  insert  In  the  Record,  the 
Commission  disapproved  a  stock  option 
plan  proposed  by  the  Black  Hills  Power  & 
Light  Co.  Thus  the  Commission  now 
has  a  public  Interest  policy.  However, 
because  of  section  204if)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  the  Commission  has  few 
places  to  apply  this  sound  policy. 

The  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co.  was 
only  the  second  stock  option  plan  to 
come  before  the  FPC.  As  indicated 
previously,  the  Commission  now  has 
jurisdiction  over  security  issues  of  only 
28  power  companies.    Commission  juris- 
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diction  fails  to  reach  almost  200  of  the 
major  companies. 

A  power  company,  thanks  to  section 
2041  f> ,  can  escape  from  FPC  jurisdiction 
over  security  issues  by  doing  two  things: 
First,  simply  moving  company  headquar- 
ters to  the  State  where  it  operates;  and 
second,  getting  through  the  State  legis- 
lature a  law  vesting  authority  over  utility 
security  issues  in  the  State  public  service 
commission. 

To  illustrate  how  a  company  escapes 
jurisdiction,  and  the  consequent  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest.  I  cite  the  case 
of  the  utility  which  serves  my  Helena 
home. 

In  1951  a  law  satisfying  the  second 
provision  of  section  204(f)  slipped 
through  the  Montana  Legislature.  The 
Governor  of  Montana  was  then  John  W. 
Bonner.  He  vetoed  the  bill.  Governor 
Bonner  states  in  his  veto  message  of 
March  1,  1951: 

The  Montana  Public  Service  Commission 
does  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  personnel 
to  pass  upon  the  Issuance  of  securities  of 
any  corporation.  •  •  •  The  existing  Federal 
agencies  have  the  trained  personnel  and  the 
experience  necessary  for  the  uniform  exami- 
nation, investigation,  and  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utility  corporations,  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  will  be  better  safeguarded  by  re- 
tention of  the  present  system. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1961.  a  similar  bill 
slipped  through  the  Montana  Legisla- 
ture. John  W.  Bonner  was  no  longer 
Governor.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law. 
That  same  year  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  moved  its  headquarters  from  New- 
Jersey  to  Montana,  thus  satisfying  the 
other  condition  set  forth  in  section 
204if).  The  company,  whose  first  stock 
option  plan  had  been  approved  without 
hearing  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  1956,  by  1961  had  obtained  stock- 
holder approval— by  proxy— of  a  second 
stock  option  plan.  Because  of  the  new 
State  legislation  and  the  move  home 
from  New  Jersey  to  Montana,  the  com- 
pany did  not  have  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1961, 
a  commission  which,  under  Chairman 
Joseph  Swidler,  was  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  electric  consumers  and  the 
ordinary  stockholders.  All  the  company 
had  to  do  was  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Montana  Railroad  and  Public  Service 
Commission  which,  as  Governor  Bonner 
had  observed,  did  not  "have  the  facilities 
or  the  personnel  to  pass  upon  issuance 
of  securities  of  any  corporation." 

The  approval  of  the  State  commission 
was  obtained  within  a  week.  Montana 
Power  officials  gleefully  passed  around 
to  company  insiders  options  to  purchase 
another  large  parcel — 450.000  shares— 
of  company  stock. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormity  of  this 
stock-watering  option  scheme  is  stagger- 
uig.  This  one  company  has  set  aside 
750,000  shares  of  stock,  about  10  percent 
of  the  company's  total  stock,  about  $30 
million  worth  of  stock,  for  sale  to  com- 
pany insiders  at  the  option  prices.  Some 
of  them  can  buy  stock  for  approximately 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  price  to 
ordinary  stockholders.  More  than  100 
persons  are  participating  in  the  stock 
option  plan.  Already  approximately 
500,000  shares— 7  percent  of  the  total 


stock — have  been  purchased  by  company 
insiders  at  a  fraction  of  their  market 
value  through  exercise  of  options. 

The  president  of  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  has  already  acquired  or  has  options 
on  about  $2  mdllion  worth  of  stock.  In 
one  day  he  picked  up  $370,000  on  a  stock 
option  transaction.  He  made  more  in 
that  one  transaction  than  the  three 
members  of  the  State  public  ser\-ice  com- 
mission and  its  18  staff  members  make 
in  salary  in  2  years. 

The  company  has  not  disclosed  who 
most  of  the  optioned  ehte  are.  This 
failure  to  disclose  option  beneficiaries  is 
not  uncommon  among  power  companies. 
Mr.  President,  utility  regulator  com- 
missions in  many  other  States  are  as 
poorly  equipped  as  the  one  in  mine  to 
delve  into  and  evaluate  the  intricate 
financial  proposals  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est industry.  Regulatory  commissions  in 
about  half  the  States  have  staffs  of  less 
than  50  persons.  Yet  these  commissions 
are  charged  with  regulating  from  2  to  19 
different  types  of  business,  involving 
hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  com- 
panies. In  one  State,  Delaware,  the 
commission  staff  consists  of  eight  people. 
The  commissioners  there  receive  a  salary 
of  $4,500  a  year,  or  $86.54  per  week.  In 
Nevada  the  commission  recently  asked 
the  legislature  for  enough  fimds  to  hire 
a  full-time  attorney.  The  request  was 
denied.  In  a  number  of  States  the  com- 
missions rely  on  data  submitted  by  the 
utilities  because  the  commissions  simply 
do  not  have  the  staff  to  make  independ- 
ent studies. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  I  intro- 
duce today  is  in  the  public  interest.  It 
is  time  to  assign  regulatory  responsibility 
to  a  commission  which  has  the  facilities 
and  competence  to  evaluate  proposed  se- 
curity issues  and  the  fortitude  to  say 
"No"  to  powerful  persons  who  seek  spe- 
cial favor  at  the  expense  of  power  com- 
pany investors  and  the  millions  of  elec- 
tric consumers  who  are  unable  to  shop 
for  a  bargain  in  electricity. 

Mischievous  section  204(f)  was  not  a 
part  of  the  legislation  originally  proposed 
by  Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler  and  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  who  coauthored 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935.  Section 
204(f)  has  led  to  abuse  and  it  should  be 
repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  immediately  following 
these  remarks  a  list  of  those  few  com- 
panies whose  security  issues  are  now  sub- 
ject to  FPC  regulation,  the  text  of  the 
FPC  order  and  opinion  number  433  dated 
June  30.  1964,  in  which  the  objections  to 
a  stock  option  plan  by  a  public  service 
company  are  elaborated,  and  the  text  of 
my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
list,  and  opinion  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1355)  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Power  Act  which 
exempt  from  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulation  the  issuance  of  securities  by 
public  utilities  subject  to  certain  State 
regulation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

s.  1355 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effective 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  subsection  ifi  of  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  il6  U.S.C.  824c 
(1)1  is  repealed. 

The  list  and  opinion  presented  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  are  as  follows: 

Summary  of  FPC  Jcrisdiction  Over  SECURrrv 
Issns  Under  Sections  204  and  318  or  the 
Federal  Power  Act 

i.  states  in  which  fpc  has  jltilsdiction 
because  there  is  no  state  commission  with 
power  to  regulate  security  issues  by 
public  utilities 

I  Companies  affected  and  State  of  incorpora- 
tion In  parenthesis] 

South  Dakota:  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light 
Co.  (South  Dakota)  . 

Minnesota:  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co. 
( Minneapolis  i ;  Northern  SUles  Power  Co. 
(Minnesota):  Otter  Tall  Power  Co.  ( Minne- 
sota i  . 

Texas:  Community  Public  Service  Co. 
(Texas);  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.'  (Texas); 
El  Paso  Electric  Co.  (Texas);  Gulf  States 
Utilities  Co.  (Texas):  Houston  Lighting  & 
Power  Co.'  (Texas);  Southwestern  Electric 
Service  Co.'  (Texas);  Texas  Electric  Service 
Co.'  (Texas);  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
(Texas  I . 

Iowa:  Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co 
(Iowa>;  lowa-Ilhnois  Gas  &  Electric  Co- 
(Iowa);  Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co.  (lowai; 
Iowa  Public  Service  Co.  (Iowa);  Iowa  South- 
ern Utilities  Co.  (Delaware). 

II.  COMPANIES  INCORPORATED  IN  ONE  STATE  BUT 
OPERATING  IN  ANOTHER  (EXCEPTING  THOSE 
OTHERWISE  EXEMPT) 

Idaho  Power  Co.  (incorporated  in  Maine, 
operating  in  Idaho  )  . 

Interstate  Power  Co  (incorporated  In  Del- 
aware, operating  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  etc.) . 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co.  (incorporated 
in  Delaware,  operating  in  Iowa)  . 

Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  C-o.  (incorporated 
in  West  Virginia,  operating  in  Kansas). 

Consumers  Power  Co.'  (incorporated  in 
Maine,  operating  in  Michigan ) . 

Detroit  Edison  Co.-  (Incorporated  in  New 
York,  operating  In  Michigan  ) . 

Citizens  Utilities,  Inc.  (incorporated  in 
Delaware,  operating  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Ver- 
mont) . 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities,  Inc.  (incorpo- 
rated in  Maine,  operating  In  Montana,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming). 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  (Incorporated  in 
Maine,  operating  In  five  other  States). 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co.  (Incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware,  operating  in  South 
Dakota ) . 

Western  Power  &  Gas  Co.  (incorporated  in 
Delaware,  operating  in  Colorado). 

Special  situation:  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Co.  (Massachusetts). 

This  company  is  subject  to  PPC  regulation 
with  regard  to  security  Issuance  because  pro- 
visions of  its  charter  make  it  not  subject  to 
Massachusetts  public  utility  regulation. 
Holding  company  stibsidtaTies 
Utilities  whose  security  offerings  are  sub- 
ject to  SEC  rertew  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  are  not  required  to 
seek  FPC  approval  thereof  despite  any  of  the 
foregoing  conditions. 


1  These  companies  are  Jurisdictional  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Power  list  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963;  formerly  they  had  been  classified 
as  intrastate.  The  companies  maintain  they 
are  not  Jurisdictional. 
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United  States  of  America, 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Docket 
No.  E-7046.  Opinion  No.  433 — Opinion  and 
Order  Denying  Authority  for  Issuance  of 
Common  Stock  (Issued  June  30,  1964) 

(Before  Commissioners  Joseph  C.  Swldler. 
Chairman:  L.  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  Charles  R. 
Roes,  Harold  C.  Woodward,  and  Davis  S. 
Black.) 

Chairman  Swidler.  Tlils  case  Involves  an 
application  by  Blaclc  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co. 
(Black  Hills  or  applicant)  for  authorization 
under  section  204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
to  issue  and  sell  up  to  10.000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  to  executives  and  key  employees 
under  a  restricted  stock  option  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Black  Hills  stockholders  in 
April  1962.'  In  June  1962,  options  to  pur- 
chase 7,400  shares  were  granted  to  16  key 
officers  and  employees  at  a  price  of  $37.25. 
Options  on  2,600  shares  were  reserved  for 
future  use. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  for  the  Issuance 
and  sale  of  up  to  10.000  shares  of  optioned 
stock  prior  to  Febru.ary  1.  1982.  Options 
for  terms  of  up  to  10  years  may  be  granted 
at  any  time  before  February  1,  1972.  The 
price  for  the  optioned  shares,  which  Is  fixed 
at  the  time  of  issue  of  the  option.  Is  to  be 
not  less  than  95  percent  of  the  market  price 
of  the  stock  on  the  date  of  the  grant,  the 
limit  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
I  of  1954  for  realization  of  the  full  tax  benefit 

i  under  section  421.     The  options  are  exercls- 

•  able  only  by  the  grantees  during  their  respec- 

t|  tlve  lifetimes   (or  In  the  event  of  death  by 

their  heirs  within  1  year) :  are  not  exer- 
cisable for  1  year  from  the  date  of  grant;  and 
are  exercisable  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of 
the  optioned  shares  for  each  year  after  the 
first  year,  provided  the  grantee  remains  In 
the  employ  of  the  applicant  or  a  subsidiary. 
The  plan  Is  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee comprised  of  members  of  the  board 
of  directors.'  This  committee  will  determine 
when  and  to  which  employees  options  shall 
be  granted. 

The  application  was  filed  July  23,  1962.  In 
accordance  with  our  rules  but  without  de- 
tailed Information  as  to  the  Justification  for 
the  plan.  The  Commission  initially  disposed 
of  the  application  without  hearing,  denying 
approval  of  the  applicant's  plan  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2.'  The  Commission  found  that  ■'•  •  • 
where  a  company  proposes  to  sell  stock  for 
purposes  other  than  the  raising  of  needed 
funds,  and  particularly  where  the  beneflcl- 
arles  are  top  management  officials  of  the 
company,  we  should  authorize  the  proposal, 
if  at  all,  only  after  a  comprehensive  showing 
that  the  proposal,  in  its  mode  of  operation  as 
well  as  basic  Intent,  Is  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  achieve  some  lawful  object 
of  the  company  and  otherwise  compatible 
with  the  public  Interest."  * 

On  January  24.  1963.  Black  Hills  applied 
for  rehearing.  Indicating  that  It  was  prepared 
to  show  that  the  criteria  of  section  204  had 
been  met.  Rehearing  was  granted  Febru- 
ary 21,  1963,  and  a  hearing  was  ordered  so 
that  both  the  applicant  and  the  Commission 
staff  might  have  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
comprehensive  evidence.  The  hearing  was 
held  In  June  1963.  and  on  November  26,  1963. 
the  presiding  examiner  Issued  his  Initial  de- 
cision (1)  authorizing  the  Issuance  and  sale 
of  7,400  shares  upon  condition  that  the  op- 


'  The  recent  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  sees.  421-425,  78  Stat.  19, 
63-71.  placing  further  limitations  on  the 
terms  of  stock  option  plans  for  Income  tax 
purposes  would  necessitate  some  changes  in 
the  Instant  application. 

'  Article  III  of  the  plan  provides  that 
neither  the  members  of  the  committee  nor 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
la  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  company 
shall  be  eltglble  for  options  under  the  plan. 
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tlon  price  be  changed  from  $37.25  per  share 
to  not  less  than  $43.60  per  share,  and  (2)  de- 
nying authorization  for  the  remaining  2,600 
shares  without  prejudice  to  tiie  filing  of 
further  applications  at  such  times  as  options 
for  such  stock  are  granted.  Exceptions  to 
the  examiner's  decision  were  filed  by  staff, 
and  the  applicant  filed  a  reply  to  staff's 
exceptions. 

The  Issues  In  this  case  are  framed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  the  act,  under 
which  the  Commission  Is  empowered  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  securities  by  a  public 
utility.     Section  204(a)   provides: 

"No  public  utility  shall  Issue  any  secu- 
rity •  •  •  unless  and  until,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  that,  upon  application  by  the 
public  utility,  the  Commission  by  order  au- 
thorizes such  issue  or  assumption  of  llabllily. 
The  Commission  shall  make  such  order  only 
If  it  finds  that  such  issue  •  •  •  (a)  is  for 
some  lawful  object,  with  the  corporate 
purposes  of  the  applicant  and  compatible 
with  the  public  interest,  which  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  or  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of 
service  as  a  public  utility  and  which  will  not 
impair  its  ability  to  perform  that  service,  and 
(b)  Is  reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
such  purposes." 

Under  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  quoted 
paragraph,  the  Commission  must  give  con- 
sideration first  to  the  object  or  purpose  of 
the  stock  Issue,  and  second  to  Its  use  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  that  object  or  pur- 
pose. With  respect  to  the  object  or  pur- 
pose, the  Commission  must  determine  the 
following:  (1)  That  It  Is  lawful;  (2)  that  It 
is  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plicant; (3)  that  it  Is  compatible  with  the 
public  interest;  and  (4)  that  It  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  or  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of  serv- 
ice as  a  public  utility  and  will  not  Impair 
Its  ability  to  perform  that  service.  With  re- 
spect to  using  a  stock  Issue  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object  or  purp)ose,  the 
Commission  must  determine  that  It  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  to  that  end. 
Unless  the  Commission  can  make  these  statu- 
tory findings,  the  application  must  be  denied. 

Although  applicant  indicates  that  It  will 
utilize  the  net  proceeds  from  the  stock  sales 
for  additions  and  improvements  to  Its  prop- 
erties, the  stock  option  plan  Is  not  designed 
to  secure  additional  capital.  The  fundamen- 
tal and  admitted  purpose  of  the  Issue  Is  to 
provide  for  additional  compensation  for  key 
executives  beyond  present  salaries  by  allow- 
ing optionees  to  purchase  stock,  at  a  dis- 
count and  under  favorable  tax  conditions. 
and  to  share  In  company  profits  through  div- 
idends and  capital  gains.  The  plan  purports 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  such  personnel  to 
remain  with  the  company  and  for  qualified 
new  f>eople  to  seek  employment.  The  issue 
in  this  case  Is  whether  this  plan  Is  compati- 
ble with  the  public  Interest  within  the 
meaning  of  section  204. 

The  Commission  staff  raises  serious  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  (a)  the  compatibility 
of  stock  options  with  the  public  Interest, 
(b)  their  consistency  with  the  performance 
of  the  applicant's  services  as  a  public  utility, 
and  (c)  the  reasonable  necessity  or  appro- 
priateness of  using  stock  options  to  accom- 
plish the  stated  purpose  of  the  plan.  Staff's 
objections  are  directed  both  to  Black  Hills' 
specific  proposal  and  to  all  restricted  stock 
options  plans  for  regulated  public  utilities. 

The  applicant  presented  three  witnesses 
who  urged  the  approval  of  stock  options  as 
a  means  of  executive  compensation.  They 
stated  that  the  option  plan  was  adopted  only 
after  prolonged  study  of  the  need  to  retain 
and  attract  key  personnel  and  of  the  pos- 
sible alternative  methods  of  providing  the 
necessary  incentive;  and  that  it  was  ap- 
proved at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders held  on  April  10,  1962.  Further, 
they  noted  that  the  plan  has  since  been 
favorably  received  by  the  optionees.  They 
testified  that  the  option  plan  offers  benefits 


to  both  the  optionees  and  the  company 
wtiich  are  absent  in  Increased  salary  com- 
pensation, and  that  the  company  is  already 
paying  salaries  as  high  as  its  economics  will 
permit.  The  witnesses  emphasized  that 
Black  Hills  Is  a  small  company,  operating  in 
a  rugged  terrain  and  In  competition  with  the 
service  furnished  by  rural  cooperatives,  as 
well  as  with  natural  gas  service;  that  the 
company  needs  an  aggressive  management 
to  Insure  its  growth  and  prosperity;  that, 
being  a  small  company,  key  personnel  have 
broad  responsibilities,  tlius  making  the  com- 
pany dependent  upon  their  services  at  the 
same  time  that  their  broad  experience  made 
them  highly  attractive  to  other  companies 
looking  for  executive  talent;  and  that  Black 
Hills  must  compete  for  managerial  and  ex- 
ecutive talent  with  companies  paying  higher 
s.alaries  and  offering  employee  stock  options. 
Tliey  also  presented  testimony  to  show  that 
consideration  was  given  to  the  impact  of 
the  stock  options  on  the  company's  financial 
situation;  that,  since  the  option  price  ex- 
coeds  the  book  value  of  the  outstanding 
shares.  In  their  view  there  would  be  no  Im- 
pairment of  the  capital  structure;  and  that 
the  number  of  shares  subject  to  options  Is 
small  In  relation  to  the  niunber  of  out- 
standing shares,  tlius  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  any  serious  dilution  of  the  per- 
share  earnings  or  of  any  substantial  adverse 
Impact  on  the  cost  of  equity  capital  and  the 
rates  charged  to  the  company's  utility  cus- 
tomers, pointing  out  that  the  proposed  Issue 
of  10.000  shares  represents  2.22  percent  of 
the  approximately  450,000  shares  currently 
outstanding. 

Staff's  presentation,  while  directed  to  the 
specific  proposal  by  Black  Hills,  was  designed 
also  to  show  that  public  utilities  generally 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  restricted 
stock  option  plans.  The  staff  witness  took 
the  position  that  the  Inevitable  Inability  to 
determine  the  cost  of  such  plans  violates 
public  utility  accounting  principles  and 
frustrates  regulatory  supervision  and  con- 
trol; and  that  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
evaluating  the  dollar  impact  of  such  plans, 
executives  may  be  inclined  to  a  philosophy 
In  which  they  would  be  preoccupied  with 
obtaining  excessive  compensation  to  the 
detriment  of  both  consumers  and  share- 
holders. He  stated  that  there  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  executive  efficiency  and 
stock  market  prices  for  regulated  utilities, 
so  that  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  stock 
option  type  of  compensation  will  encourage 
such  efficiency. 

The  staff  witness  emphasized  the  hidden 
nature  of  option  costs,  the  dominance  of 
factors  other  than  managerial  efficiency  In 
determining  earning  power  and  profits,  and 
the  possibilities  of  dilution  as  the  primary 
reasons  for  denial  of  stock  options  to  regu- 
lated utilities.  He  further  testified  that 
these  public  interest  considerations  warrant 
a  denial  of  Black  Hills'  application  even 
though  In  this  case  dilution  is  not  a  "par- 
ticularly significant  problem,"  because  of  the 
possibility  that  approval  of  one  such  plan 
was  likely  to  encourage  the  filing  of  more 
ambitious  plans  with  hidden  and  cumulative 
costs  equally  difficult  to  appraise. 

For  these  reasons  staff  argues  that  such 
plans  are  not  appropriate  to  compensate 
management  and  would  Impair  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  perform  the  services  of  a 
public  utility  and  are,  therefore,  not  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest  within  the 
meaning  of  section  204(a) . 

The  examiner,  reviewing  the  testimony  of 
the  applicant's  witness  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  the  stock  option  plan  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  prompted  the  company  to 
adopt  the  plan,  found  the  plan  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  for  its  In- 
tended purpose.  He  accepted  the  testimony 
of  the  applicant's  witnesses  that  the  com- 
pany is  paying  salaries  as  high  aa  Its  finan- 
cial situation  warrants,  making  further  in- 
creases impracticable.    He  further  noted  the 
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Impossibility  of  making  a  meaningful  com- 
parison of  benefits  between  stock  options  and 
salary  increases,  since  many  benefits,  other 
than  the  additional  dollars  received,  must 
be  considered  In  connection  with  the  stock 
options.  He  concluded  that  even  if  it  were 
possible  reasonably  to  calculate  the  profit 
possibilities  to  the  optionees  and  compare 
them  with  salary  increases,  It  would  be  futile 
if  the  optionees  In  fact  preferred  the  options; 
and  In  his  Judgment  the  evidence  revealed 
that  dollar  for  dollar  the  stock  option  plan 
is  more  attractive  than  a  pay  raise.  Also, 
in  terms  of  benefits  to  the  company,  he 
found  that  as  a  device  for  retaining  key 
people  the  stock  option  plan  has  advantages 
not  matched  by  a  salary  increase  program 
of  like  dimensions. 

On  the  question  of  dilution,  the  examiner 
found  that  there  would  be  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  average  net  asset  value  of  the  com- 
pany's stock,  which  at  the  end  of  1962  was 
about  $25  per  share,  by  the  granting  of  op- 
tions to  purchase  new  stock  at  $37.25.     How- 
ever, the  possibility  of  some  dilution  of  the 
earning   power   of   the   company's   stock   led 
the  examiner  to  modify  the  option  price  to 
$43.60  as  a  condition  of  his  approval  of  the 
plan.     This  is  the  price  which  he  computed 
would,  as  new  investment,  return  the  same 
earnings  as  were  realized  on  the  company's 
rate   base   for   the   year    1962.   the   last   year 
for  which  figures  were  available  at  the  hear- 
ing.    Finding  that  the  company  earned  6.33 
percent  on  its  rate  base  In  1962,  and  that  its 
earnings   per   share  for   1962   were  $2.76,   he 
concluded  that  the  option  price  should  be 
the    amount    of    new    Investment    which    at 
6.33  percent  would  produce  earnings  of  $2.76; 
I.e.,   $43.60.    It   was   his   Judgment   that   at 
this  price  the  company's  stock  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  its  value,  other  things  being 
equal   and   the  sale  of  the  optioned   shares 
at  a  discount   would   not   detract   from   the 
company's   ability    to   render    service.     With 
respect  to  the  2,600  shares  not  yet  included 
In  option  grants,  the  examiner  said   that 
authority    to    issue    and    sell    such    shares 
should  be  withheld  until  such  time  as  the 
company  desires  to  grant  the  options,  when 
the  proper  option  price  can  be  determined 
on  the  basis  indicated  above. 

Staff's  exceptions  charge  that  the  examiner 
misconstrued  the  Issues  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  Important  questions  raised  by 
It.  Staff  is  especially  concerned  with  his  fail- 
ure to  consider  the  question  of  the  Inability 
to  determine  the  cost  of  and  the  proper  ac- 
counting for  option  costs  In  a  regulated  in- 
dustry. Staff  also  cites  his  failure  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  relationship  or, 
rather,  lack  of  relationship  between  execu- 
tive service  and  the  stock  prices  which  meas- 
ure the  reward  under  the  option  plan. 

In  our  view  the  record  In  this  case  raises 
Berlous  questions  of  the  compatibility  of 
stock  option  plans  of  public  utilities  with  the 
responsibilities  of  a  regulated  enterprise  un- 
der the  Federal  Power  Act.  We  are  not  of 
the  opinion  that  executive  stock  options  are 
prohibited  by  section  305(a)  of  the  act 
which  makes  It  unlawful  for  officers  and  di- 
rectors to  benefit  from  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties. A  public  utility  Is  free  to  apply  for 
approval  of  such  a  stock  Issue  if  it  believes 
that  Its  proposal  can  be  Justified  under  sec- 
tion 204(a).  Our  objections  go  rather  to  the 
merits  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  that 
security  Issues  must  be  compatible  with  the 
public  Interest.  As  we  view  the  evidence  the 
applicant  has  not  made  out  a  case  for  ap- 
proval under  section  204(a).  As  the  Com- 
mission recently  held,  "the  plain  purpose 
of  section  204  Is  to  prevent  the  issuance 
of  securities  which  might  impair  the  com- 
pany's financial  integrity  or  ita  ability  to 
perform   Its   public   utility   responsibility."' 
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It  Is  by  this  standard  that  the  present  appli- 
cation Is  to  be  Judged  and  it  is  by  this 
standard  that  applicant's  plan  falls. 

Electric  utilities  are  public  service  compa- 
nies serving  under  franchises  and  certificates 
granted  by  agencies  of  Government  and  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  eminent  domain  and 
other  special  privileges  not  available  to  ordi- 
nary companies.    While  there  is  an  Increas- 
ing amount  of  competition  between  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  energy,  electric  service  main- 
tains a  monopoly  position  for  manv  uses  and. 
even    where    subject    to    competition    from 
other   energy   sources,   the   rivalry   Is   not  of 
the  kind   that   normally  assures  reasonable 
prices  for  poods  and  services  In  a  free  enter- 
prise   situation.      For    this    reason    electric 
utilities  are  v'^ubject  to  regulation;  otherwise 
they  could  take  advantage  of  their  monopoly 
position  to  charge  excessive  rates  and  make 
fxorbitant  profits.     The  function  of  regula- 
tory  agencies   is   to  exercise   a   positive   In- 
fluence on  the  welfare  and  growth  of  this 
industry  which  Is  fundamental  to  the  prog- 
ress  of   our   entire   economy   by   controlling 
r;ites  and  profits  and  by  focusing  the  atten- 
tion of  management  on  their  public  service 
responsibilities.    The  Incentives  under  stock 
option    plans,    however,    tend    naturally    to 
divert  management  from  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  public  and  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion  on  maximizing  prices  and  earnings  In 
order  to  push  stock  quotations  ever  higher. 
In    nonregulated    industry    the    ostensible 
reason  for  stock  option  plans  Is  simple.'     It 
is  to  maximize  proflts.     Whether  they  fulfill 
this  purpose   is   another   question,    but   the 
purpose  is  unchallenged.    The  maximization 
of  profits  over  the  long  term  is  an  important 
management  responsibility.    Indeed,  In  those 
where  price  is  controlled  by  the  free  inter- 
play of  competitive  forces,  perhaps  the  out- 
standing measure  of  management's  compe- 
tence is  to  be  found  in  its  ability  to  produce 
the  highest  earnings  and  greatest  return  on 
the  shareholder's  Investment.    In  regulated 
Industry  this  purpose  cannot  be  accepted. 
Tlie  goal   here  must  rather  be  effectiveness 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  serrtce  and 
the   measure   of  executive   endeavor   is   and 
must  remain  not  the  Judgment  of  the  stock 
market   on   present   and  futtire  profits   but 
success   in   prortding   a   service   upon   which 
our  entire  economy  is  dependent,  not  at  the 
highest  prices  which  can  be  obtained  but  at 
the  lowest  rates  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  Industry  and  Its  ability  to  care  for 
the  future  needs  of  Its  customers.    An  over- 
riding personal  stake  in  the  stock  market  Is 
doubtfully  compatible  with  the  public  serv- 
ice responsibilities  of  the  management  of  a 
public  utility.     The  electric  power  industry 
of  today  recognizes  that  It  must  perform  Its 
work  with  a   broad  regard  for  the  Interests 
of  consumers  and  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  stockholders  and  manage- 
ment.   Stock  option  plans  do  not  lend  them- 
selves  to   this   balanced   management   atti- 
tude. 

The  record  made  in  this  proceeding  affords 
no  basis  for  concluding  that  there  is  any 
positive  relationship  between  the  companies 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
try on  the  technology  and  policy  levels  and 


''Pacific   Power   &   Light   Co.,   opinion   No. 
354,  27  FPC  623,  626. 
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"  A  rich  literature  is  accumulating  on  this 
intriguing  subject.  See  J.  A.  Livingston, 
"The  American  Stockholder"  (J.  P.  Lippln- 
cott  Co.,  1958);  "The  Mysterious  Stock  Op- 
tion," Erwin  N.  Grlswold,  Dean,  Harvard 
Law  School.  In  "Tax  Revision  Compendium  " 
Nov.  16,  1959,  vol.  2,  pp.  1327-1335,  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  "Executive 
Compensation:  Taxation  of  Stock  Options." 
Vanderbilt  Law  Review  475  (1960);  Leslie 
Gould,  "Directors  Responsibility:  Two 
Schools  of  Thought  on  One  Board."  New  York 
Journal-American.  Apr.  6.  1960;  Dean  Erwin 
N.  Grlswold,  "Are  Stock  Options  Getting  Out 
of  Hand?"  Harvard  Business  Review  No- 
vember-December 1960. 


those  which  have  adopted  stock  option  plans. 
There  Is  also  no  basis  for  concluding  that 
such  plans  either  lead  to  or  have  evolved 
from  distinguished  performance  In  the  public 
Interest.  Presumably  the  lack  of  any  such 
relationship  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons 
that  although  57  percent  of  the  companies 
listed  on  the  New  York  and  American  stock 
exchanges  have  adopted  stock  option 
schemes,  only  li  percent  of  the  class  A  and 
B  electric  companies  have  employed  this  de- 
vice." This  evidence  of  the  consensus  of 
Judgment  within  the  Industry  that  stock 
options  are  not  necessary  or  approprlat.e  for 
public  utilities  is  to  be  respected  and  weighed 
against  the  views  of  the  management  of  the 
applicant  in  this  case. 

The  record  in  this  case  reveals  a  number  of 
specific  objections  to  a  stock  option  plan 
for  a  public  service  company  First,  such 
plans  disguise  the  extent  of  managerial  com- 
pensation and  thus  make  It  easy  for  the  top 
managers  to  receive  excessive  compensation. 
As  the  staff  showed  In  this  case,  there  is  no 
practical  method  of  accounting  for  stock  op- 
tions which  will  give  a  clear  Indication  of 
their  cost  to  the  company.  Over  the  years 
the  accounting  for  costs  iias  been  made  the 
foundation  of  knowledgeable  regulatory  con- 
trol. Since  there  is  no  disclosure  of  service 
costs  under  these  plans  in  the  accounts  of 
the  utility,  the  use  of  the  stock  option  form 
of  executive  compensation  distorts  the  real 
cost  of  electric  utility  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  increases  In  cash  salar>-  pavments  are 
immediately  evident.  Entered  Into  the  books 
of  account,  they  are  disclosed  and  under- 
stood by  investors,  consumers,  and  regulatory 
officials  alike. 

Second,  stock  options  usually  prefer  the 
top  executives  and  Ignore  the  Iniportant  role 
of  the  lower  and  middle  management  group. 
On  a  companywlde  basis  they  may  create 
a  morale  problem  for  the  many  which  offsets 
their  claimed  Incentive  value  to  the  few. 

Third,  such  plans  lead  to  executive  com- 
pensation which  is  often  irrational,  erratic, 
and  unrelated  to  the  performance  of  the 
executive.  General  market  trends  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  in  the  company's 
market  area  may  play  a  larger  role  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  options  than  the 
efforts  of  the  option  holders  themselves. 

Fourth,  as  discussed  above,  such  options 
tend  to  make  management  focus  more  on 
common  stock  prices  than  on  the  serrtce 
obligations  of  the  company. 

Finally,  the  Impact  of  such  options  is  to 
dilute  the  equity  of  the  companv. 

It  is  argued  that  applicant  proposes  only 
a  small  Issue  In  relation  to  total  capitali- 
zation. While  Initial  plans,  such  as  that  of 
Black  Hills,  may  be  sufficientlv  modest  to 
avoid  serious  dilution,  stock  options  tend 
to  be  habit  forming  and  the  first  plans  are 
usually  followed  by  more  and  bigger  one-: 
which  cannot  be  rejected  bv  management 
or  the  regulatory  agency  If  future  companv 
officials  are  to  be  treated  like  their  predeces- 
sors. Adoption  of  this  course  of  supplemen- 
tary executive  compensation  is  almost  ir- 
reversible and  thus  the  initial  decision  is 
the  crucial  one,  irrespective  of  the  size  or 
Impact  of  the  Initial  plan. 

Black  Hills'  argument  that  the  stock  op- 
tion plan  Is  needed  In  order  to  retain  top 
management  staff  can  hardly  be  accepted 
since  the  record  shows  that  without  stock 
options  the  company  has  lost  no  employees 
with  a  salary  In  excess  of  $7,000  per  year  ex- 
cept   by    death    or    retirement."     Of    the    3 

■  Ex.  12.  schedules  1  and  2. 

•Ex  12.  schedule  10:  The  reply  brief  of 
Black  Hills  lndicat«s  that  the  witness  Wal- 
rafen  resigned  from  his  position  as  of  Sept.  I. 
1963.  The  fact  that  the  applicant  has  been 
forced  to  go  outside  the  record  to  find  one 
lone  employee  who.  for  one  reason  or  another. 
has  left  the  company  only  serves  to  point  up 
the  weakness  of  the  company's  case. 
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options  which  have  been  granted  for  1.000 
shares  or  more,  1  of  the  recipients  is  72 
years  old  and  1  Is  66.  Of  the  remaining  13 
recipients.  5  are  between  the  ages  of  55  and 
65.  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
options  are  needed  to  retain  the  services  of 
these  veterans.  Optlotts  on  only  1.850  shares 
of  stock  have  been  received  by  employees 
under  the  age  of  SO.' 

What  is  clear  from  this  evidence  is  that 
since  most  of  the  present  options  are  to  be 
granted  to  older  employees  additional  stock 
options  will  soon  have  to  be  proposed,  and 
authorizations  requested,  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  services  of  younger  men.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  the  Initial  dilution  would  be  rela- 
tively small  in  this  c;vse  is  not  determinative, 
particularly  where  the  cumulative  effect  may 
be  substantial.  Having  once  permitted  the 
plan  to  go  Into  operation,  it  would  be  doubly 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  find  any  future 
increment  was  In  itself  not  compatible  with 
the  public  interest  '" 

The  growth  and  result.s  of  the  only  stock 
option  previously  approved  by  this  Commis- 
sion are  Instructive.  The  Montana  Power 
Co.'s  plan  which  had  a  limit  of  100.000  shares 
when  approved  by  the  Commission  In  1956  " 
had  increased  to  750.000  shares  by  January  1, 
1962,  equal  to  10  percent  of  Montana's  com- 
mon stock  The  record  shows  that  if  all  these 
options  are  e.xercised  Montana  Power  will 
forgo  over  $9  million  In  additional  capital 
which  the  company  would  have  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  same  stock  at  the  market  price 
rather  than  the  option  price. '■- 

To  illustrate  the  possible  Impact  of  the  di- 
lution protjlem  further,  the  evidence  in  this 
proceeding  also  shows  that  on  the  average 
electric  utilities  stocks  have  Increased  in 
market  value  by  150  percent  In  the  hist  10 
years.  If  the  same  trend  is  assumed  for  the 
future,  an  option  granted  today  will  be  ex- 
ercised 10  years  from  now  at  40  percent  of 
the  then  market  price. 

A  further  problem  is  presented  by  the  tim- 
ing factor  of  the  option  form  of  compensa- 
tion. The  general  rule  for  regulated  com- 
panies Is  that  each  generation  of  consumers 
should  pay  its  own  way  its  the  costs  are  In- 
curred and  that  the  consumer  of  today 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  services 
provided  in  earlier  years  nor  should  later 
generations  of  consumers  pay  for  services 
performed  currently  Stock  options  are  a 
form  of  deferred  compensation  which  impose 
a  share  of  the  burdens  of  compensating  pres- 
ent management  upon  the  stockholders  and 
consumers  at  a  later  date  when  the  options 
are  exercised 

We  find  nothing  in  the  presentation  of 
Black  Hills  which  indicates  that  theirs  is  an 
exceptional  case  or  in  any  way  Immune  from 
the  foregoing  objections. 

We  of  course  are  aware  that  stock  option 
plans  have  been  accorded  favorable  treat- 
ment under  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
have  been  approved  by  two  other  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  by  the  regulatory 
commissions  of  16  States.  We  note  ttiat  at 
leivst  three  State  regulatory  agencies  have  re- 
fvised  to  approve  stock  option  plans  for  pub- 
lic  utilities   '     Our  concern  In  this  case  Is 


» Ex.  3. 

"'Although  the  present  plan  Is  limited  to 
10.000  shares,  applicant  conceded  in  the  hear- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  In  the  plan  to  pro- 
hibit their  coming  In  with  a  supplemental 
application  at  any  time. 

"  T^ie  Montana  Power  Co..  16  FPC  863 
(19561. 

'-  Ex   12.  schedule  7.  sheet  5. 

"  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co  .  295 
ICC  277.  454  (1956);  Middle  South  Utilities 
Co..  SEC  release  No  14367,  37  PUR  3d  461 
(1961). 

"Re  Baltimore  Transit  Co..  4  PUR  3d  151 
(Maryland  PSC.  1954),  affirmed  9  PUR  3d  1, 
114  A  2d  834  (1955);  Re  South  Atlantic  Gas 
Co..  13  PUrt  3d  230  (Georgia  PSC,  1956);  Re 


limited  to  a  determination  whether  such 
plans  meet  the  standard  set  by  section  204(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  We  find  that  ap- 
plicant's acttial  experience  In  recruiting  and 
retaining  management  without  stock  options, 
the  compiu-ison  on  the  record  of  Its  salary 
scale  With  that  of  comparable  companies, 
and  the  evidence  as  to  the  expected  future 
life  with  the  company  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  the  options,  all  fail  to  es- 
tablish applicant's  case  for  a  restricted  stock 
option  plan.  We  further  find  that  the  fact 
that  stock  options  involve  a  "no  cost"  meth- 
od of  accounting;  that  actual  costs  are  hid- 
den from  the  shareholders  and  consumers; 
that  the  reward  may  have  little,  if  any,  rela- 
tionship to  the  value  of  executive  perform- 
ance; that  a  conflict  of  Interest  may  be 
created  in  the  duty  of  those  optionees  who 
establish  the  rate  policy  of  the  company; 
and  that  the  normal  growth  of  such  options 
tends  to  dilute  the  equity  of  the  company, 
establish  that  the  use  of  the  stock  option  as 
a  device  for  executive  compensation  is  not 
consistent  witli  the  proper  performance  by  a 
utility  of  Its  public  service  obligation. 

On  the  record  in  this  case  we  conclude 
that  the  restricted  stock  option  plan  of  ap- 
plicant Black  Hills  is  not  compatible  with 
the  public  interest.  Accordingly,  the  appli- 
cation for  authority  for  the  Issuance  of  stock 
will  be  denied. 

The  Commission  finds: 

1.  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  South  Ehikota  and  the  applicant 
herein.  Is  a  public  utility  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  heretofore  described  and  set  forth 
in  the  Commission's  order  Issued  Novem- 
ber 2.  1962,  in  this  docket,  28  FPC  785. 

2  The  proposed  issuance  and  sale  of  up 
to  a  maximum  of  10,000  shares  of  common 
stock,  par  value  $1  per  share,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  above-described  re- 
stricted stock  option  plan  will  constitute  an 
Issuance  of  securities  within  the  purview  of 
section  204  of  the  act. 

3,  The  applicant  is  not  organized  and  op- 
erating In  a  State  under  the  laws  of  which 
the  security  issue  here  involved  Is  regulated 
by  a  State  commission  within  the  meaning 
of  section  204(fl  of  the  act;  and  the  pro- 
posed issuance  of  common  stock,  as  described 
above.  Is.  therefore,  not  exempt  by  virtue 
of  that  subsection  from  the  requirements 
of  section  204  of  the  act. 

4.  The  proposed  Issuance  of  10.000  shares 
of  common  stock  pursuant  to  applicant's  re- 
stricted stock  option  plan  (a)  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  public  Interest,  is  not  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  or  consistent  with 
the  proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of 
service  as  a  public  utility,  and  will  Impair 
its  ability  to  perform  such  service,  and  (b) 
Is  not  reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  corporate  pur- 
poses of  the  applicant. 

The  Commission  orders : 

The  application  by  Black  Hills  Power  & 
Light  Co.  for  authorization  to  issue  10.000 
shares  of  common  stock  pursuant  to  the  re- 
stricted  stock   option   plan   is  denied. 

By  the  Commission; 

Commissioner  O'Connor  dissenting  filed  a 
separate  statement  appended  hereto. 

Commissioner  Woodward   dissenting  Joins 
In  Coinmi-sloner  O'Connor's  statement. 
Joseph  H.  Outride. 

Secretary. 

Black    Hills    Power   &    Light    Co..    Docket 

No.  E   7046   (Issued  June  30.   1964) 

Commissioner  O'Connor   (dissenting).     In 

the    tlrst    of    this    two-stage    proceeding    I 

carefully  explained  what  the  legislative  his- 


tory and  Judicial  interpretation  dictate  as 
the  proper  criteria  for  section  204  (a)."  i 
strongly  urged  that  the  very  plan,  here  again 
rejected,  met  those  criteria  and  that  the 
Commission  had  exceeded  Us  statutory  au- 
thority in  holding  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
not  altered  my  views.  However,  lest  the 
absence  of  their  repetition  be  misconstrued, 
I  hereby  reindorse  them. 

The  thrust  of  my  comments  will  be  to- 
ward the  highly  speculative  nature  of  the 
majority's  statement,  and  at  a  significant, 
and  unfortunate,  consequence  to  which  it 
may  well  lead. 

The  majority  holds  that  stock  options  are 
incompatible  with  the  responsibilities  of 
electric  utilities.  As  a  result,  they  are  here- 
inafter proscribed  for  those  utilities. 

The  majority  fears  that  options  will  re- 
sult in  higher  power  prices.  Higher  prices, 
tliey  reason,  by  producing  higher  earnings, 
will  ultimately  produce  higher  market  de- 
mand for  common  equity.  Thus  managers 
can.  and  would,  effect  market  escalations. 
Notwithstanding  this  conclusion's  variance 
with  their  statement  that  general  market 
trends  and  area  growth — and  not  Individual 
efforts — produce  market  fluctuations.  It  is 
emphatically  repudiated  by  the  record  upon 
which  this  opinion  ostensibly  rests.  Testi- 
mony reveals  that  subsequent  to  the  option's 
adoption  by  77  percent  of  the  Black  Hills' 
shareholders.  I.e..  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority anticipates  higher  rates,  company 
managers  voluntarily  reduced  rates  in  one 
service  area.  and.  at  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
had  announced  a  further  reduction  in  Its 
general  service  rate.-  The  evidence  simply 
will  not  support  any  Inference  that  Com- 
mission authorization  of  the  Black  Hills 
option  would  Inevitably  have,  or  tend  to 
have,  effects  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Moreover,  one  legitimately  wonders  how 
optionees  of  well-regulated  utilities  could 
violate  their  public  trust  to  the  extent  suf- 
ficient to  create  market  repercussions.  Fal- 
lacious surplus  accounts,  alluring  to  the  un- 
sophisticated investor,  are  proscribed  by  our 
uniform  system  of  accounts.  Excessive  rates 
of  return,  productive  of  larger  dividends,  are 
proscribed  by  the  general  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205(a).  Inflated  rate  bases,  by  which 
reasonable  rates  of  return  could  produce  ex- 
cessive dollars  of  return,  and  reasonable  rate 
bases  containing  fees  paid  to  controlling  in- 
terests, are  proscribed  by  section  3(13).  Any 
vlol.itlon  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
would  be  noticed  upon  the  filing  of  the  com- 
pany's first  annual  report,  and  any  viola- 
tion of  section  205(a)  would  be  exposed  the 
first  time  a  company  initiated  a  section 
205(e)  proceeding,  or  the  Commission  initi- 
ated a  periodic  actual  rate  of  return  spot 
check.  Violations  of  section  3(13)  would  be 
revealed  in  either  section  205(e)  or  206(ai 
proceedings.  .Slight  violations  of  section 
3(13)  could  escape  unnoticed,  but  slight  vio- 
Intions  would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  market. 

Tiie  majority  also  fears  that  stock  option 
plans  disguise  their  costs,  the  implication 
being  th.it  disguised  costs  lead  to  excessive 
costs.  The  majority  defines  "costs  "  several 
ways,  one  of  which  is  as  "capital  foregone." 
"Capital  foregone"  represents  the  difference 
between  the  option  price  and  the  market 
price  on  the  date  of  exercise,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  "dilution  "  Referring  to  this  di- 
lution as  a  cost  Is  more  fanciful  than  accu- 
rate because  the  dilution  resulting  from  the 
regulated  issuance  of  stock  options  would 
cost  consumers  nothing  and  shareholders 
very  little 

True  costs,  in  the  sense  that  more  capital 
need  be  raised  to  generate  the  same  income, 
are  envisioned  by  the  majority's  Indication 


the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  24  PUR  3d  445 
(New  York  PSC,  1958),  affirmed  29  PUR  3d 
388,  187  NTS.  2d  207  (1959). 


>  Black    Hills    Power    &    Light    Co  .    8    FPC 
1121.   113440    (1962). 
•  Record,  vol    1.  p.  129. 
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that  the  exercise  of  an  option  will  burden 
future  consumers.  Deciphered,  this  Is  an 
endorsement  of  staff's  Montana  Power  Co. 
exlilbit  whereby  they  calculated  the  annual 
earnings  requirement  of  the  "excess  shares" 
Issued  under  the  option.'  Staff's  exhibit 
reasons  that  as  n  shares  earned  i  dollars  per 
share,  the  Issuance  of  7i-f  shares,  wliere  the 
±  constituted  excess  shares,  would  jontinue 
to  earn  x  dollars  per  share.  Tlie  conclusion 
is  fallacious.  As  staff  witness  Beidatsch  rec- 
ognized, the  initial  impact  of  minor  dilution 
is  on  shareholders,  not  consumers.'  Unlike 
the  issuance  of  pald-for  shares  which  create 
an  Investment  and  thus  a  return,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  excess  shares  would  result 
in  a  corresponding,  but  minute,  decrease  in 
earnings  per  share.  Before  earnings  could 
remain  constant.  I.e.,  the  dollar-Impact  be 
shifted  to  consumers,  rates  must  be  in- 
creased. Thus,  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  staff's  exhibit  Is  that  return  on 
equity  becomes  directly  translated  into  re- 
turn on  investment  for  ratemr;klng  purposes. 
This  is  a  position  to  which  the  Commission 
has  not  committed  Itself  but  one  which.  If 
they  believe  that  option-exercise  will  in- 
evitably burden  consumers,  is  indicated  by 
the  majority's  statement.  Aside  from  Its 
undesirable  consequences,  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  exhibit  was  premised  upon  as- 
sumptions too  speculative  for  even  witness 
Beidatsch  to  accept.'  One  of  its  assump- 
tions, viz,  that  this  agency  would  have  au- 
thorized the  additional  450,000  shares  to  be 
optioned,  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  dismiss  Us 
dollar-conclusions  as  meaningless." 

Thus,  before  stock  options  could  create 
costs  borne  by  consumers,  two  conditions 
must  exist:  First,  the  equity  dilution  must 
be  so  extensive  that  the  market  price  of  the 
company's  equity  Is  substantially  depressed; 
and  second,  the  applicable  regulatory  agency 
must  determine  that  an  increased  rate  of 
return  Is  needed  as  compensation.  Ap- 
parently conceding  the  desirability  of  the 
second  condition,  the  majority  indicates  its 
helplessness  to  prevent  the  first.  The  ra- 
tionale Is  that  stock  options  are  uncon- 
trollable; once  an  Initial  application  is  ap- 
proved, subsequent  applications  become  im- 
possible to  reject.  The  majority  envisions 
no  consideration  of  degrees;  n"^  leeway  to 
accept  what  is  reasonable  and  to  reject  what 
Is  not.  It  thus  becomes  better  to  proscribe 
all  options — even  the  unquestionably  rea- 
sonable Black  Hills  option — than  to  attempt 
to  Identify  and  reject  only  the  unreasonable 
or  Inappropriate  applications. 

Their  position  Is  totally  meritless.  There 
is  no  legal  or  practical  restriction  upon 
the  denial  of  stock  option  applications. 
Whether  a  particular  application  be  initial 
or  secondary.  It  may  be  denied.  Clearly, 
whenever  Its  approval  would  result  In  the 
extent  of  dilution  necessary  to  impair  sub- 
Btantially  the  cost  of  capital,  it  must  be 
denied. 

The  majority  seeks  to  shore-up  their  posi- 
tion with  the  suggestion  that,  due  to  tlie 
age  of  the  Black  Hills'  optionees,  other  Black 
Hills'  applications  are  soon  forthcoming. 
Again  they  ignore  the  evidence.  Six  of  the 
fifteen  optionees  are  under  64  years  of  age. 
which,  assuming  retirement  at  "age  65.  gives 
them  an  estimated  future  employment  of 
from  21  to  29  years.  These  are  not  veterans 
soon  to  retire.     Moreover,  the  present  plan 


'  "Excess  shares"  are  defined  as  being  "•  •  • 
the  number  of  shares  •  •  •  exercised  by  op- 
tionees in  excess  of  the  number  required  to 
raise  on  the  market  on  the  •  •  •  dates 
of  •  •  •  exercise  the  equivalent  amount  of 
capital  contributed  by  the  optionees."  Staff 
schedule  7,  sheet  1. 

•Record,  vol.  2,  p.  330. 

'Record,  vol.  2,  at  41-42. 

'Unmentloned  in  the  majority's  statement 
Is  that  Montana  Power  Co.  common  stock 
underwent  a  3-for-l  split  In  1969. 


Is  without  restriction  as  to  the  age.  depart- 
ment, or  length  of  service  requirement  for 
its  optionees.  The  present  optionees  Include 
line  superintendents,  the  general  sales  man- 
ager, the  sales  production  manager,  the  pro- 
duction superintendent,  the  distribution  en- 
gineer, and  the  chief  revenue  accountant. 
Consequently,  any  Intimation  that  the  scope 
of  the  present  plan  ts  insufficiently  narrow 
is  inaccurate.  Further  still,  there  are  3.200 
unoptioned  shares  under  the  present  plan. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  share  per  optionee 
below  the  level  of  senior  vice  president  is  275, 
tills  indicates  tliat  12  more  options  could  t)e 
printed  before  another  application  need  be 
fi;ed.  The  majority's  clairvoyance  in  the  face 
of  tiiJs  evidence  regrettably  escapes  me. 

Commission  approval  of  proposals  which 
iiivoive  potential,  de  minimis  dilution  is 
neither  unusual  nor  improper  when,  as  here, 
there  are  counterbalancing  considerations. 
EN.jmpIcs  can  be  found  in  financing  pl.ius 
whereby  bonds  are  issued  with  warrants  to 
convert  to  common  shares.  Thus  in  January 
of  19G0,  this  Commission  approved  a  financ- 
ing plan  for  Mid-A-eftern  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  (Midwestern)  whereby  $1,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds  were  issued  with  warrants  t-o  pur- 
cliase  four  sh.ires  of  Mldwestern's  common 
stock  at  $15.  The  warrants  could  be  exer- 
cised between  1964  and  1973,  and  were  ad- 
mittedly "sweeteners"  added  solely  to  attract 
potential  investors  away  from  more  secure 
investments."  Midwestern  common  is  now 
selling  around  $19  per  share. 

Other  straws  to  which  the  majority  clings 
can  be  disposed  of  brlefiy.  First,  their  ap- 
prehension that  stock  options  Ignore  lower 
and  middle  management  groups  is  curious 
in  the  context  of  Black  Hills  which  doesn't 
have  such  groups.  Moreover,  it  ignores  the 
employee  welfare  and  savings  plan  which,  al- 
though less  attractive  than  the  restricted 
stock  option  plan,  is  open  to  all  employees." 
More  curious,  a  unanimous  Commission  ap- 
proved the  employee  welfare  plan  even 
though  the  shares  were  to  be  issued  at  90  per- 
cent of  their  market  value  on  the  granting 
date.  Tims,  as  of  the  date  of  Issuance,  10 
percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  shares  is 
likely  to  be  foregone.  Moreover,  the  major- 
ity's concern  for  the  morale  of  this  nonexist- 
ent group  is  touching,  unconvincing,  and 
hardly  dispositive,  and  smacks  of  their  posi- 
tion of  rubber  stajnping  subsequent  applica- 
tions. If  a  serious  morale  problem  could  be 
shown  in  any  application,  either  Initial  or 
secondary,  likely  to  impair  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  perform  its  public  utility  opera- 
tions, obviously  the  application  should  be 
denied. 

Their  contention  of  "compensation  unre- 
lated to  performance"  Is  unacceptable  for 
two  reasons:  First,  stock  values,  they  say, 
appreciate  because  of  general  market  trends 
and  area  growth.  True.  Area  growth,  how- 
ever, often  appreciates  because  of  readily 
available  sources  of  cheap  power,  which.  In 
turn,  is  often  the  result  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. The  majority  has  yet  to  contend  that 
better  management  won't  produce  cheaper 
power.  To  do  so  would  l>e  astonishing,  not 
only  because  of  its  patent  invalidity,  but  also 
because  it  would  hard  press  this  Commission 
to  Justify  Us  current  project  to  measure  the 
performance  of  public  utility  managers. 
Second,  however,  and  with  more  ominous 
Implications,  cash  salaries  are  no  more  re- 
lated to  performance  than  are  stock  option 
tax  benefits.  Thus,  although  the  Instant 
decision  purportedly  deals  only  with  a  meth- 
od  of  compensation  and  not  the  amount,  the 
"unrelated  compensation"  test  will  Inevita- 
bly be  read  as  a  mandate  to  prescribe  salary 
levels,  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of  personnel 
a  utility  may  employ.  Such  far-reaching 
regulation   la    Ideologically   lmj>alatable    to 


most  individuals,  but  it  is  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion—  in  fact,  the  next  short  step — from 
the   majority's   statement. 

Equally  weighty  is  their  argument  that  if 
industry  vanguards  have  no  option  plans, 
no  industry  component,  regardless  of  how 
small,  can  justify  one.  The  rebuttal  is  ob- 
vious: stock  options  are  enticements  to  at- 
tract and  keep  qualified  personnel,  and  in- 
dustry vanpuards  do  not  need  these  entice- 
ments. Tlieir  standing  cffer  of  secarity. 
prestige,  large  salaries,  and  opportunities  to 
work  with  other  capable  personnel  are,  in 
themselves,  sufficient  attractions.  Any  spec- 
ulative elaboration  on  Black  Hills'  need  is 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  record  Itself 
establishes  it.  At  the  time  of  the  examiner's 
hearing  Mr.  L.  Duane  Walrafen  was  vice 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Blac'ii 
Hills.  He  was  also  the  chief  accounting  of- 
ficer, and  w.as  described  as  having  "primary 
responsibility  for  accounting,  rates,  financ- 
ing, budgeting,  forecasting  corporate  records, 
storkh-ildpr  relrttions,  t.ixcs.  nnd  Comm:ss;on 
regulation  "'  He  was  then  39  years  of  age, 
and,  although  his  salary  had  more  th.m 
doubled  in  his  7  years  at  Black  Hills,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider other  offers.  Our  public  files,  of  which 
I  take  official  notice,  now  reveal  tliat  Mr. 
L  Duane  Walrafen  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  Kansas  Power  & 
Light  has  a  stock  option  in  effect  for  its  key 
employees.- 

Tlie  majority's  conclusion  that  all  stock 
options  are  not  prohibited  by  section  305ia) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  does  little  to  con- 
ceal *lieir  conclusion  that  all  such  options 
are  prohibited  by  section  204.  When  tlie 
generalities  relied  upon  to  reject  this  appli- 
cation are  weighed  against  the  applicant's 
impressive  presentation,  it  becomes  clear 
that  no  stock  option  will  ever  be  approved 
for  an  electric  utility  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Commission.  No  applicant  will  ever 
be  able  to  rebut  the  hazy  rationale  of  this 
decision.  This  is  a  regrettable  outcome;  one 
that  is  compelled  by  neither  law  nor  reason. 
It  is  reached  because  of  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion, confirmed  by  neither  the  record  nor  the 
fabricated  supports,  that  all  optionees  will 
inevitably  cease  functioning  in  the  public 
Interest.  It  is  made  with  inadequate  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  potential  optionees 
can  always  acquire  a  personal  interest  in 
their  company  on  the  open  market,  and  that 
the  compulsory  first  offer  requirement  pre- 
cludes any  get-rich-qulck  scheme  '■  It  is  di- 
rected at  the  conflict-of-interest  of  stcxik 
owning  utility  managers,  and  never  pin- 
points the  evils  inherent  In  stock  options. 
It  minimizes  the  fact  that  smaller  utilities 
need  extra  blandishments  to  attract  and  re- 
tain qualified  personnel;  tliat  the  cost  of 
salaries  are  unquestionably  borne  by  con- 
sumers whereas  reasonable  stock  options  sel- 
dom are:  and  that,  at  any  rate,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  salary  increases  are  seldom  as 
attractive  as  stock  options.  In  short,  It  has 
accentuated  the  problem  faced  by  public 
utilities  in  employing  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel.  It  admits  the  absence  of  equity 
dilution  in  this  case,  but  relies  upon  an  un- 


'  Record,  vol.  10.  p,  1473,  Midwestern  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  Docket  No.  RP61-19. 
•Approved  28  FPC  785  (1962). 


"Reccrd.  vol,   2,  p.  216. 

"The  Montana  Power  Co.  which  operates 
in  the  neighboring  States  of  Montana. 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.,  which  operates  in  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  also  have  stock  option 
plans  in  effect. 

^"'  "Shares  purchased  upon  exercise  of  an 
option  may  not  be  sold  or  transferred  with- 
in 6  months  of  the  date  of  issue  of  the  cer- 
tificate therefor,  unless  they  are  first  offered 
to  the  corporation  at  the  option  price  of  such 
shares,  and  the  certificate  or  certificates  for 
such  shares  shall  be  endorsed  to  reflect  such 
restriction."  Art.  'V  of  the  slock  option 
plan.  This  restriction  is  also  contained  In 
condition  1  of  each  individual  option. 
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founded  Infirmity  to  prevent  It  In  subse- 
quent applications.  Lastly,  by  giving  sec- 
tion 204  the  most  stringent  of  interpreta- 
tions, it  unquestionably  has  obstructed  the 
p:issage  of  pending  lej^lslation  S.  1700  and 
HR  6790  These  bills  would  amend  section 
12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  us  the  iden- 
tical security-issuance  Jurisdiction  we  now 
possess  under  section  204  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  If  this  legislation  is  passed,  and 
the  Instant  decision  stands,  the  fate  of  the 
pipeline  company  stock  option  becomes  fixed 

To  a  decision  by  which  everyone  loses,  I 
must  respectfully  dissent.  It  Is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  Black  Hills  plan  should  be 
approved.  I  would,  however,  condition  it  to 
require  the  Issuance  of  shares  at  100  percent 
of  their  market  value  on  the  granting  date, 
in  lieu  of  the  95-percent  price  now  proposed. 
This  condition  would  preclude  dilution  as 
of  this  date,  and  would  comply  with  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  whereby  Congress  reiter- 
ated Its  Impetus  to  the  adoption  of  these 
plans. 

Commissioner  Woodward  Joins  me  in  this 
dissent. 

L.  J.  O'Connor,  Jr  , 

Comminsioner. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ADOPT  MORE 
SENSIBLE  TIMETABLE  FOR  FUND- 
ING FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  provide  early  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  educational 
programs. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  Congress  must  adopt  a  better  time- 
table for  the  funding  of  important  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  programs. 

Under  current  procedures,  the  Con- 
gress is  placing  an  enormous  burden  on 
school  and  college  administrators  by  the 
late  funding  of  these  programs.  Far  too 
often  education  appropriations  come 
many  months  after  local  school  and  col- 
lege officials  must  prepare  their  pro- 
grams and  budgets  for  the  coming  school 
year. 

In  some  instances  the  appropriations 
have  not  been  enacted  until  months 
after  the  school  year  has  actually  begun. 
This  was  the  case  last  year:  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  did  not  become 
law  until  November  7,  1966. 

The  effect  of  late  appropriations  on 
program  planning,  budgeting,  the  hiring 
of  personnel  and  general  administration 
is  disastrous. 

This  problem  has  to  some  extent  al- 
ways been  with  us.  However,  it  has 
never  been  more  severe  than  it  is  today, 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ad- 
ministering programs  involving  nearly  $4 
billion  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  last  December  I  spon- 
sored an  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  conference  in  my  home- 
town of  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  This  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  more  than  200 
of  the  leading  school  superintendents 
and  education  officials  of  our  State.  The 
most  commonly  voiced  complaint  at  this 
meeting  was  over  the  late  funding  of 
education  programs. 

I  agree  with  South  Dakota  educators 
that  late  funding  results  In  a  chaotic 
situation.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  State 
and  local  school  systems  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  to  be  able  to  ade- 


quately plan  for  the  wise  and  effective 
use  of  Federal  educational  funds,  the 
Congress  must  make  these  funds  avail- 
able well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of 
a  new  school  or  college  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  My  resolution  instructs  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  report  educational 
assistance  appropriation  bills  no  later 
than  April  15  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  used. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  reso- 
lution so  that  our  school  officials  will 
have  the  time  ncce.ssary  to  plan  wisoly 
the  best  pos.sible  utilization  of  Federal 
funds.  For  as  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently observed  in  a  lead  editorial; 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress'  present  Inability 
to  m.Tke  up  its  mind  promptly  on  school  aid 
e.ich  year  is  seriously  depreol.Ulng  the  effect 
of  the  Federal  money  when  it  finally  arrives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  excellent  Post  editorial 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold 
Howe,  said  in  an  article  published  in  the 
December  17,  1966,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review : 

The  uming  with  which  Congre.ss  appropri- 
ates funds  could  scarcely  be  better  designed 
to  make  the  Job  of  the  local  school  super- 
intendent difficult  .  .  .  somehow  the  school 
superintendent  must  find  out  in  March 
rather  than  in  November,  as  he  did  this 
year,  what  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
when  schools  open  In  September. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
tract from  Commissioner  Howe's  article 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  President  Johnson  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  better  educa- 
tion timetable.  In  his  February  28,  1967, 
message  on  education  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  said : 

One  condition  which  severely  hampers 
educational  planning  is  the  Congressional 
schedule  for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. 'When  Congress  enacts  and  funds 
programs  near  the  end  of  a  session,  the  Na- 
tion's schools  and  colleges  must  plan  their 
programs  without  knowing  what  Federal  re- 
sources will  be  available  to  them  to  meet 
their  needs  As  so  many  Governors  have 
said,  the  Federal  legislative  calendar  often 
proves  incompatible  with  the  academic 
calendar. 

/  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  education 
appropriations  early  enough  to  allow  the 
Nation  s  schools  and  colleges  to  plan  effec- 
tively. 1  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  work  with 
the  Congress  toward  this  end. 

Another  way  to  ease  this  problem  Is  to 
seek  the  earliest  practical  renewal  of  author- 
ization for  major  education  measures, 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  re- 
newal of  major  education  programs 
ought  to  be  authorized  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  intend  to  work  for  at  least 
3 -year  authorizations  for  education  pro- 


grams. In  the  meantime,  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  the  Congress 
adopts  a  wiser  appropriation  schedule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  concurrent  resolution  may  he 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  i  S.  Con.  Res. 
19 1    was  referred  to  the  Committee  oti 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows; 
S.   Con.   Res.    19 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  late  appropriations  of 
funds  for  Federal  educational  programs  cre- 
ate a  severe  and  growing  burden  upon  State 
and  local  school  systems  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  inhibit  adequate  plan- 
ning for  the  wise  and  effective  use  of  such 
funds;  that  in  order  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties educational  officials  must  have 
notice  of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  or  college  year;  and  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  report  to  their  respective  bodies 
a  bill  or  bills,  appropriating  funds  for  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  not  later  than 
April  15  of  the  year  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

The  editorial  and  article  presented  by 
Mr.  McGOVERN  are  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8.  19671 
Aid  DEL.\Yru 

As  Federal  aid  becomes  Increasingly  Im- 
portant in  local  school  budgets,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  a  complaint  that  has 
harassed  Washington's  schools  for  years. 
Congress  passes  its  appropriations  too  late 
for  the  orderly  financing  of  the  school  year 

The  appropriations  come  along  In  August 
or  later.  But  the  best  teachers,  counselors 
and  psychologists  are  recruited  in  April  or 
earlier. 

President  Johnson  said,  in  his  Message  on 
Education,  that  he  had  been  hearing  from 
the  Governors  about  this  costly  and  Ineffi- 
cient timing.  He  urged  Congress  to  handle 
the  money  bills  faster,  but  that  kind  of  ex- 
hortation is  not  a  solution. 

Perhaps  Congress  will  have  to  make  Its 
educational  programs  a  year  ahead,  so  that 
the  funds  will  be  on  hand  when  they  are 
needed.  Perhaps  Internal  reforms  In  Con- 
gress can  be  devised  to  force  appropriations 
before  Easter.  But  it  is  clear  that  Congress' 
present  Inability  to  make  up  its  mind 
promptly  on  school  aid  each  year  is  seriously 
depreciating  the  effect  of  the  Federal  money 
when  It  finally  arrives. 

[From  the  Saturday  Review,  Dec.  17,  1966] 
By  timing  I  refer  to  the  incongruity  which 
exists  between  the  appropriations  procedure 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  planning  cycle  of  the  public  schools 
Time  was  when  this  disparity  made  no  dif- 
ference because  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  had  almost  no  effect  on  decisions 
by  local  school  authorities.  But  that  time 
is  gone.  On  the  average,  about  6  or  7  per 
cent  of  elementary-secondary  school  fund- 
ing depends  on  Congressional  appropriation, 
and  in  many  districts  the  percentage  runs 
much  higher.  Every  Indication  is  that  in 
the  years  ahead  the  percentage  of  federal 
support   will   be   still    larger. 

School  districts  typically  operate  on  a 
budget  year  which  begins  on  July  1,  and  they 
plan  ahead  In  order  to  know  by  early  spring 
what   funds  will   be   available   for  commit- 
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ment  on  that  date.  The  typical  school  dis- 
trict spends  65  to  70  per  cent  of  Its  funds  on 
salaries,  hires  Its  new  people  In  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  fits  together  a  pattern  of 
planned  class  size  and  program  needs  in  the 
light  of  funds  which  will  be  available  with 
the  opening  of  school  In  the  fall.  The  avail- 
ability of  teachers  for  new  assignments  and 
the  continuance  of  teachers  on  former  Jobs 
are  both  hitched  to  this  planning  cycle. 

The  timing  with  which  Congress  appropri- 
ates funds  could  scarcely  be  better  designed 
to  make  the  Job  of  the  local  school  superin- 
tendent difficult.  I  hasten  to  add  that  Con- 
gress intends  no  inconvenience.  It  is  Just 
doing  business  as  It  always  has.  But  some- 
how the  school  superintendent  must  find 
out  In  March  rather  than  In  November,  as 
he  did  this  year  what  federal  funds  will  be 
available  when  schools  open  In  September. 


RESOLUTION  TO  SEND  OVERSEAS 
CHAMPION  DRUM  AND  BUGLE 
CORPS  UNITS  OF  THE  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  AS  AMBASSA- 
DORS OF  GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference,  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  which  would  give  ap- 
propriate recognition  to  those  boys  and 
girls  who  are  members  of  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion. 

Every  year,  thousands  of  these  hard- 
working youngsters  spend  long  after- 
noons after  school,  their  weekends,  and 
holidays  in  their  efforts  to  become  the 
champions  of  their  States  and  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think  this  country  and  the  world 
should  know  more  about  these  young 
people  and  the  veterans'  organizations 
who  sponsor  them.  The  discipline  which 
they  must  learn  before  they  can  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  United  States 
overseas  makes  them  admirable  choices 
to  serve  as  American  ambassadors  of 
good  will. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97/  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  97 

Whereas  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are 
a  typically  American  Institution;  and 

Whereas  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are 
sponsored  by  schools,  various  veterans' 
groups,  and  other  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  accurately 
refiect  American  life  and  Institutions;   and 

Whereas  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are  the 
flower  of  American  youth:  Patriotic,  en- 
thusiastic, physically  fit,  highly  motivated, 
and  well  trained  and  disciplined  with  a  re- 
spect for  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  drum  and  bugle  co.ps  units  pro- 
vide excellent  entertainment  which  would 
be  well  received  in  foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  would 
serve  effectively  as  United  States  ambas- 
sadors of  good  will  on  a  people-to-people 
basis:  Now   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 


ate that  the  President  should  include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  units  among  those  groups 
sent  to  foreign  countries  (Including  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe)  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  (the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act )  :  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  each  year  the  champion 
drum  and  bugle  corps  unit  selected  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  the  champion  drum  and  bugle 
corps  unit  selected  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  shall  be  sent  as 
ambassadors  of  good  will  to  appropriate  na- 
tions to  be  designated  by  the  Department 
of  State,  with  the  time  for  such  a  trip  to 
be  arranged  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
winning  irum  and  bugle  corps  and  the 
agency  sponsoring  such  a  trip:  It  is  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  are  hereby  authorized  t  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Stat  to  pay 
for  all  travel  and  lodging  for  the  respective 
drum  and  bugle  corps  units  sent  on  such 
good  will  missions. 


protected    by    the    first   amendment    to   the 

Constitution. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  which  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  religious  practices  in  our  public 
schools.  This  resolution  is  identical  to 
Senate  Resolution  164  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 248  which  were  introduced  in  the 
88th  and  89th  Congress,  respectively. 

M"  continuing  concern  with  the  issue 
of  prayer  in  our  public  schools  is 
shared,  I  know,  by  many  lawmakers. 
During  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Senate  gave  considerable 
attention  to  a  proposed  amendment,  and 
to  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  I  am 
now  introducing;  but  at  that  time  no 
positive  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate  can 
perform  a  valuable  service  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  clarifying  the  legally  per- 
missible role  of  prayer  in  our  schools. 

The  present  resolution  acknowledges 
that  any  public  school  system  may  pro- 
vide a  time  for  prayerful  meditation — a 
practice  consonant  with  the  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  with  its  in- 
terpretation by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  98 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(a)  notwithstanding  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  any  public  school  system  If  it 
so  chooses  may  provide  time  during  the 
schoolday  for  prayerful  meditation  if  no 
public  official  prescribes  or  recites  the  prayer 
which  is  offered;  and 

(b)  providing  public  school  time  for 
prayerful  meditation  in  no  way  violates  the 
Constitution  because  each  Individual  par- 
ticipating therein  would  be  permitted  to  pray 
as  he  chooses,  but  that  such  practice  is 
consonant  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1967,  I  introduced  S.  1035,  a  bill 
to  protect  civilian  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  privacy  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  52  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  two 
other  Senators,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGNUsoNi,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  !Mr.  Grueningi,  have 
asked  to  have  their  names  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1035.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  names  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that, 
at  their  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  following  bills: 

S  676.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States: 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  permit  the  compelling  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes  and 
the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection 
therewith: 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  outlaw  the  Mafia  and  other 
organized  crime  syndicates:  and 

S  798.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Fair  Farm  Budget  Act, 
S.  1322.  I  understand  his  name  is  on 
the  bill,  but  i-  not  included  in  the  list  of 
sponsors  contained  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  N.  Lawson,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  South 
Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  to  nil  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-242. 
approved  October  7,  1965:  and 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi, term  of  4  years  <  reappointment  < . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  March  28.  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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INDIAN  CLAIMS   COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  74,  S.  307. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.^NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  307)  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In- 
stead of  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  307,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
2536,  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House.    It  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  307. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  bill  com- 
ing over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  bill  iH.R.  2536'  to  terminate  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2536. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  307). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  AssisT.\NT  Legislative  Clerk.   The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Indian 
Clalm.s     Commission     Act    Amendments     of 
1967'. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  3(a>  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1946.  as  amended  (25  tT.S.C.  70b. 
(a) ) ,  iB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consl.st 
of  a  Chairman  and  four  Associate  Commis- 
sioners who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  members  of  the  Cominls- 
slon  shall  at  all  times  be  members  in  gooti 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Coniml.s.slon  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  each  member  shall 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  duties  of  his  office." 

(b>  Section  3(d)  of  stich  Act.  as  amended 
(25  use.  70b  Id)).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Two"  and  "two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "Tlirce  '    and    "three",    respectively. 

(C)  Sections  6  and  18  of  stjch  Act.  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  70e..  7(Xi.l,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Chief  Commissioner"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Chairman". 

(dl  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  items  (46) 
and  (47)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

"(46)  Chairman,  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

"(47)  As.sociate  Commissioners,  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (4)." 

(e)  The  amendmeiits  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  April  10.  1967. 

SEr.  3.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946.  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70b.(b)  ).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the.  following:  ";  except  that  no 
Commlsslouer  holding  office  on  the  date  of 


enactment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act  Amendments  of  1967  sliall  continue 
In  office  after  April  9,  1967.  unless  subsequent 
to  such  date  of  enactment  he  shall  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Commission  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senato." 

SEC.  4.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1946,  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  70-70v.),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows ; 

"TRIAL    CALENDAR 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  prepare  a  trial  calendar 
which  will  set  a  date,  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  for  the  trial  of  each  claim  pend- 
ing before  the  Commission. 

"(b)  If  a  claimunt  falls  to  proceed  with 
the  t.'l.il  of  its  claim  on  the  date  set  for  that 
purpose,  the  Commission  shall  enter  an  or- 
der dl>nil.sslng  the  claim  with  prejudice; 
except  that,  upon  motion  of  the  claimant 
and  for  gexxl  cause  shown,  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  grant  continuances, 
aggregating  not  more  than  six  months,  but 
In  no  event  shall  any  continuance  be  granted 
wliich  will  result  in  their  being  insufficient 
time  for  the  Commission  to  adjudicate  the 
claim  on  or  before  April  10.  1972.  If.  Ujjon 
the  expiration  of  the  final  period  of  continu- 
ance granted  In  the  case  of  any  claimant,  the 
claimant  falls  to  proceed  with  the  trial  on 
Its  claim,  the  Commission  shall  enter  an  or- 
der dismissing  the  claim  with  prejudice. 
The  Commission  may,  however,  stay  the  entry 
of  any  such  order  of  dismissal,  If  It  finds  that 
a  final  compromise  of  the  claim  is  being 
negotiated  in  good  faith  by  the  parties." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  23 
of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946.  as  amended  (23 
use.  70v.(.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  existence  of  the  Commission  shall 
terminate  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  and 
after  April  10.  1967.  or  at  such  earlier  time 
as  the  Comml.'slon  shall  have  made  Us  final 
report  to  the  Congress  on  all  claims  filed 
with  It." 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
fiirtlior  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Clauns  Commission  shall  be  granted.  At  the 
time  the  Commission  prepares  the  trial 
cilendar  required  by  the  amendment  made 
In  section  4  of  this  Act.  it  shall  certify  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insuliu-  Affairs  that  the  calendar  will.  In 
the  Judgment  of  tlie  Commission,  result  In 
the  final  disposition  by  the  Commission  of 
all  pendliig  claims  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  Commission's  life.  A  similar  certification 
shall  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  e.ich  suc- 
ceeding; twelve-month  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  72),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmPOSE 

The  primary  purposes  of  S.  307,  as  amend- 
ed, are  to  ( 1 )  provide  for  an  expansion  of 
the  membership  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, effective  April  10,  1967,  from  three 


Conunissloners  to  five  Commissioners  and 
redesignate  the  Chief  Commissioner  as  Chair- 
man; (2)  provide  that  no  Commissioner 
holding  office  on  the  date  of  this  act  shall 
continue  In  office  after  April  9,  1967,  unless 
subsequently  appointed  by  the  President;  (3) 
provide  that  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a 
trial  calendar  within  1  year  which  will  set  a 
date,  not  later  than  January  1,  1970,  for  ilie 
trial  of  each  pending  claim;  (4)  provide  that 
when  a  claimant  falls  to  proceed  with  tiie 
trial  on  the  day  set  for  that  purpose  the 
Claim  shall  be  dismissed,  unless  continuances 
for  not  to  exceed  6  months  are  granted  for 
good  cause,  or  when  a  settlement  Ls  being 
negotiated;  (5)  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  5  years  after  April 
10,  1967;  (6)  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  no  further  extensions  of  the  life  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  granted;  and  (7)  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  certify  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Committees  that  the 
trial  calendar  will  result  In  final  disposition 
by  the  Commisrion  of  all  pending  claims 
prior  to  AprU  10,  1972. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Indian  Claims  Commi.^sion  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  a  final  disposition  of  all 
claims  of  Indian  tribes  against  the  United 
States  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  act 
of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049).  The 
Indian  tribes  were  given  5  years  In  which  to 
file  their  claims,  and  the  Commission  was 
given  an  additional  S^j  years  within  which 
to  adjudicate  the  claims.  The  Commission 
was  to  terminate  on  April  10.  1957.  The 
time  allotted  in  the  original  act  to  adjudicate 
the  many  claims  filed  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, and  the  Congress  extended  the  life  of 
the  Commission  for  5  years  by  the  act  of 
July  24,  1956  (Public  Law  84-707),  until 
April  10,  1962.  This  extension  also  proved  to 
be  Inadequate,  and  Congress  again  extended 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  5  years  by 
act  of  June  16.  1961  (Public  Law  87^8), 
until  April  10,  1967. 

The  Indian  tribes  filed  a  total  of  852 
separate  causes  of  action  with  the  Claims 
Commission.  These  claims  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a  total  of  583  dockets.  To 
date.  236  docket  numbers  have  been  ad- 
judicated and  the  files  sent  to  the  National 
Arciilves.  Of  this  number,  103  awards  were 
made  to  Indian  tribes  for  a  total  sum  of 
over  $200  million  and  133  cases  have  been 
dismissed.  There  are  347  dockets  now  pend- 
ing and  active,  some  of  which  have  been 
partly  adjudicated  and  otiiers  of  which  are 
in  early  stages  of  processing.  In  42  dockets 
there  has  been  no  action  at  all,  according  to 
testimony  presented  to  the  committee. 

There  appears  In  the  appendix  of  this  re- 
port a  summary  of  all  final  awards  rendered 
by  the  Commission  up  to  March  1,  1967.  The 
ComnUtlee  notes  that  of  the  103  awards 
made  only  28  were  handed  dov.-n  In  the  years 
from  1947  to  1961.  a  period  of  14  years,  and 
amounted  to  approximately  $37  million. 
The  bulk  of  the  awards  gr.mtcd  (75i  have 
been  made  In  the  past  0  years  and  amount  to 
about  $163  million. 

need 

Testimony  on  S.  307  was  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  by  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Claims  Commission,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  other  witnesses.  Spllesmen  for 
these  agencies  agreed  that  the  claims  still 
to  be  adjudicated  cannot  possibly  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  prescribed  by  law, 
and  that  It  is  essential  that  further  time  be 
granted  the  Commission  to  complete  Its 
work. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Claims  Commission, 
attorneys  for  the  Indians  are  responsible  for 
present  delays  in  the  hearings  on  the  cases. 
The  Department  of  Justice  on  the  other  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  number  of  cases.    However, 
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the  Indians  are  frequently  delayed  by  factors 
beyond  their  control,  especially  in  obtaining 
expert  witnesses  in  their  behalf.  To  meet 
this  problem,  a  revolving  loan  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  1963  (77  Stat.  301),  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  hire  their  experts.  The  $900,000 
originally  appropriated  for  the  loan  fund  by 
Co'gress  has  now  been  used  up.  Legislation 
w.is  enacted  In  1966  (Public  Law  89-592)  to 
authorize  an  additional  $900,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  provided  In  S.  307  is  highly  desirable 
in  order  that  claims  which  the  Indians  have 
filed  may  be  properly  heard  and  decided. 
Otherwise,  the  Indians  will  again  resort  to 
petitioning  the  Congress  for  special  Jurisdic- 
tional acts  to  have  their  claims  adjudicated, 
the  very  practice  Congress  sought  to  over- 
come In  adopting  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946.  It  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly  that  the  Claims  Commission  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress  to  give  the  Indians 
their  day  In  court  to  present  their  claims  of 
every  kind  and  variety.  Since  August  13. 
1951.  the  cutoff  date  for  filing  claims,  the 
Indians  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  hiring  lawyers  and  expert  witnesses 
to  represent  them,  and  the  termination  of  the 
only  forum  where  their  cases  can  be  heard 
would  be  greatly  resented.  Until  all  these 
claims  are  heard  and  resolved,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  Indians  to  resist  any  effort  to  ter- 
minate Federal  supervision  and  control  over 
them. 

The  committee  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  Commission  has  had  at 
least  15  years  In  which  to  adjudicate  the 
claims  filed  with  it.  Less  than  half  of  those 
claims  have  been  processed  to  completion. 
The  committee  believes  that  In  the  years  that 
have  been  made  available,  attorneys  for  the 
tribes  and  those  representing  the  United 
States  have  had  adequate  time  In  which  to 
prepare  for  trial.  Accordingly,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  life  of  the  Commission  be 
extended  an  additional  5  years,  but  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  determination  of  all  cases 
by  April  10,  1972. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  has  informed  the 
committee  that  he  Is  actively  seeking  addi- 
tional funds  to  hire  several  more  lawyers  to 
assist  the  Commission  In  speeding  up  Its 
work.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  strongly  recommends  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees that  these  additional  funds  be  approved 
In  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  for  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  307,  a 
companion  bill,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS  OF  CONGRESS 
TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280,  which 
is  the  counterpart  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16,  now  on  the  calendar,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN],  and  which  had  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  280. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  280)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  280 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  its  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
of  the  confederation  of  Canada  and  In  affir- 
mation of  the  affection  and  friendship  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of 
Canada. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GUAM  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cordinf;  to  the  press  reports  the  recently 
concluded  Guam  Conference  has  been 
handled  extremely  well  by  President 
Johnson  although  two  points  of  view 
were  in  evidence  there. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  President  stressed 
the  need  for  stepped-up  economic  and 
pacification  procedures  and  the  need  for 
constitutional  civil  government  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  viable  South  Vietnam. 

In  contrast.  Premier  Ky  stressed  the 
need  to  prosecute  the  war  with  our  men 
rather  than  placing  any  emphasis  on  re- 
orienting and  uniting  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  form  of  questions.  Premier  Ky 
stated  what  he  thought  our  objectives 
should  be  and  these  questions  covered 
such  matters  as  "restrictive  bombing  of 
military  targets";  the  alleged  "Vietcong 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia";  the  "supply 
trails  through  Laos"  and  how  long  they 
will  be  peiTOitted  to  operate;  "how  long 
war  material  can  be  permitted  to  come 
into  Haiphong";  and  also  how  long  will 
Hanoi  be  permitted  to  penetrate  soldiers 
and  weapons  over  the  17th  parallel  or 
the  DMZ. 

This  disparity  in  views  was  the  high- 
light of  the  conference.  President  John- 
son is  to  be  commended  because  he  evi- 
dently concentrated  on  the  basic  needs 
in  South  Vietnam  whereas  Premier  Ky 
concentrated,  if  his  words  can  be  taken 
at  face  value,  on  more  escalation  and 
more  expansion. 

We  will  have  to  wait  for  more  definite 
information  to  find  out  just  what  the 
actual  results  of  these  conferences  were. 
I  assume  that  the  President  will  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  shortly  after  his  return. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  this  morning  the 
majority  leader  referred  to  and  sup- 
ported the  position  that  President  John- 
son has  taken  at  Guam.  I  am  delighted 
to  express  my  support  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
President. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  situation  In  Guam,  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  insisted  on  the  great  impor- 
tance of  establishing  an  effective  repre- 
sentative constitutional  government  in 
South  Vietnam  as  by  far  the  most  urgent 


objective  we  should  have.  While  our 
military  effort  is  of  great  importance,  the 
President  emphasized  that  if  we  ai'e  to 
have  an  enduring  peace,  and  if  that 
peace  is  to  be  secured  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  development  of  constitutional 
government  must  be  given  top  priority. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  A.  JOHN- 
STON—MEMORIAL SERVICE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  moiTiing  appears 
a  sjTidicated  column  of  Mr.  David  S 
Broder  called  "PoUtical  Parade."  To- 
day's coliunn  is  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Victor  A.  Johnston,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Victor  A.  Johnston 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

This  space  Is  borrowed  today  from  matters 
of  conceivably  greater  consequence  for  a  per- 
sonal reminiscence.  A  good  friend.  Victor  A 
Johnston,  died  last  week  and  he  deserves 
more  than  the  inadequate  farewell  this  col- 
umn affords. 

Vic  was  probably  not  known  even  to  the 
careful  newspaper  readers  of  the  past  two 
decades,  but  he  was  prized  by  the  men  in 
politics  and  those  of  us  who  cover  them. 

Probably  It  was  because  of  his  unending 
delight  in  the  Infinite  variety  of  human  be- 
ings— and  the  damned-fool,  unexpected 
things  they  say  and  do  In  the  stress  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  Vic  saw  and  knew  more  of 
the  political  figures  of  the  past  generation 
than  most  of  us  did.  He  was  66  when  he 
died.  He  came  out  of  North  Dakota  In  the 
1930s,  got  Involved  In  Republican  politics  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  late  Joe  McCarthy  and  for  most 
of  the  last  20  years  had  been  running  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

He  served  an  incredible  variety  of  people — 
Harold  Stassen.  Bob  Taft.  McCarthy.  Barry 
Goldwater,  Thruston  Morton  and  Dick  Nix- 
on— and  if  he  had  a  political  philosophy  of 
his  own.  he  never  argued  It.  Pohtics  to  Vic 
was  not  the  struggle  of  good  against  evil;  It 
was  the  best  of  all  Indoor  and  outdoor  sports, 
one  which  demanded  the  greatest  skill  of  the 
contestants  and  one  which  guaranteed  the 
spectators  both  thrills  and  laughs. 

Courtly  in  manners,  particularly  with  the 
ladies,  his  white  hair  and  white  moustache 
setting  off  his  florid  face,  he  looked  more  like 
a  Senator  ought  to  look  than  most  Senators 
actually  do.  He  was  frequently  mistaken 
for  one — and  he  was  never  averse  to  letting 
the  Impression  stand  when,  for  example,  he 
was  wangling  a  table  at  a  crowded  restaurant 
for  a  group  of  friends. 

I  cannot  testify  as  to  his  political  skill. 
He  probably  elected  some  Republicans  over 
the  years  who  could  never  have  made  It  by 
their  own  meager  talents,  and  his  advice 
probably   helped  defeat  some  others. 

He  raised  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
Republican  Party,  some  of  It  by  means  and 
from  sources  that  were  his  exclusive  knowl- 
edge and  which  his  principals  on  the  cam- 
paign committee  were  Just  as  glad  not  to 
know  about. 

Though  his  services  and  loyalties  were  to 
the  GOP,  his  friendships  were  bipartisan. 
Encountering  Hubert  Humphrey  outside  the 
Senate  before  the  1964  convention,  he  offered 
to  help  Humphrey  win  the  Democratic  vice 
presidential  nomination,  because  "I'm  get- 
ting damned  sick  and  tired  of  trying  to  beat 
you  for  Senator."  He  was  immensely  de- 
lighted when  President  Johnson — an  old 
friend  from  Senate  days — Invited  him  to  the 
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White  House  one  day  for  a  blll-slgnlng  cere- 
mony In  the  Rose  Garden.  When  Vic  told 
the  story,  he  always  noted  that  he  had  never 
made  It  to  the  White  House  during  the  eight 
years  President  Elsenhower  was  there.  Like 
most  professional  politicians.  Vic  was  able 
to  control  his  enthusi.ism  for  Mr.  Elsenhower. 

He  was  a  superb  storyteller.  At  Republi- 
can National  Committee  meetings  or  politi- 
cal conventions,  he  loved  to  gather  his  re- 
porter and  politician  friends  in  his  room  for 
a  spread  of  Wisconsin  cheese,  beer  and 
booze — and  hoiirs  of  yarnswapplng.  It  Is  a 
tragedy  that  no  one  ever  strapped  him  Into 
a  chair,  turned  on  a  tape  recorder  and  forced 
him  to  set  down  his  reminiscences  for  his- 
tory. But  as  long  as  his  friends  survive,  his 
tales  will  be  a  part  of  the  political  talk. 

I  last  saw  him  at  the  $500-a-pIate  Repub- 
lican Gala  at  the  Washington  Hilton  two 
weeks  ago.  going  down  the  line  at  the  some- 
what skimpy  and  improvised  buffet  that  had 
been  set  up  in  the  press  room.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Vic  that,  though  he  had  sold  as 
many  tickets  as  anybody  for  the  million- 
dollar  affair,  he  chose  to  scrounge  his  own 
supper  with  the  press,  rather  than  sit  with 
the  "fat  cats"  next  door. 

It  was  typical,  too,  that  he  had  a  quip 
designed  to  mock  the  Republicans  own  stuf- 
finess and  at  the  same  time  to  deflate  any 
sense  of  injured  dignity  the  reporters  might 
be  suffering  by  their  exclusion  from  the  din- 
ing hall. 

•'We're  willing  to  put  up  with  you s 

at  the  reception."  he  said,  "but  we're  not  so 
hard  up  we  have  to  let  you  eat  dinner  with 
us  rich  folks." 

Vic  could  abide  almost  anything  In  a 
human  being  except  a  solemn  ass.  He  knew 
the  politicians  and  Presidents  of  his  era — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reporters — far  too  well 
to  think  that  any  of  them  were  made  of 
anything  but  very  common  clay.  But  if  he 
was  cynical  enough  not  to  take  any  of  them 
at  their  own  evaluation  of  themselves,  he 
was  charitable  enough  to  let  the  worst  of  us 
know  that  we  were  not  beyond  redemption 
In  his  eyes. 

He  would  take  the  newest  cub  reporter  on 
the  bent  Into  his  confidence — as  he  did  this 
one— Just  as  easily  as  he  would  tell  the  most 
self-exalted  party  potentate  to  go  to  hell. 

An  old  friend  of  Vic.  Jack  Mills,  tells  me 
that  Vic  met  H.  L.  Mencken  at  least  once.  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  the  epitaph 
Mencken  suggested  for  himself: 

"If,  after  I  depart  this  vale,  you  ever  re- 
member me  and  have  thought  to  please  my 
ghost,  forgive  some  sinner  and  wink  your  eye 
at  some  homely  girl." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Tlie  junior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy  1  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  last  week  that  it 
■was  anticipated  that  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Johnston  would  be  held  In  Washington 
last  Saturday.  Actually,  the  funeral  was 
yesterday,  in  Florida. 

I  have  sixilien  to  some  of  my  colleagues, 
friends  of  Mr.  Johnston,  in  the  other 
body  and  some  in  the  Senate.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  a  memorial  service  will  be 
held  in  the  near  future  for  Mr.  Johnston. 
Further  plans  will  be  announced  when 
they  are  formulated,  and  an  opportunity 
will  be  Riven  at  that  time  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  to  pay 
such  tribute  as  they  may  in  memory  of 
this  very  distinguislied  public  servant. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  INTERVIEW- 
ED BY  A  LEADING  MEXICAN 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  travel  m  many  countries  in  company 


with  our  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield].  I 
talie  this  opportunity  to  say  that  there  is 
no  person  in  the  United  States  who  is 
more  respected  and  admired  and  whose 
credibility  rates  higher  than  that  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Among  all  of  the  countries  in  which 
he  is  held  in  respect  and  high  esteem, 
there  is  no  country  whose  admiration  and 
esteem  exceed  that  of  our  neighbor  to 
the  south,  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Last  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  go 
to  Mexico  with  a  congressional  delega- 
tion to  meet  the  members  of  the  Mexican 
CoiVTress.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
was  a  member  of  that  delegation.  After 
the  formal  meetings  were  over  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  interviewed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  what  I  tjelievc  is  the  leading  weekly 
magazine  of  Mexico  "Siempre."  This 
interview  was  reported  in  the  issue  of 
the  magazine  of  Marcli  1,  1967. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  interview. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  siempre.  Mar.  1,  19671 
Mansfield,  the  Conscience  of  the  United 

St.\tes,  Speaks  to  "Siempre  " — Results  of 

THE  Pace-to-Face  Mettincs  Between  the 

Members  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico  and 

THE  U.S.  Congress 
(Library   of   Congress   translation — Spanish) 

1.  The  United  States  as  well  as  Mexico 
are  developing  countries.  My  friends  here 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  In 
the  region  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  20 
million  persons,  equal  to  half  the  population 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  are  living — many 
under  difficult  circumstances.  In  my  own 
State  of  Montana  there  are  also  many  under- 
privileged people. 

2.  I  totally  support  and  I  approve  of  the 
Mexican  Initiative  with  regard  to  the  denu- 
clearization of  Latin  America  which  should 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Umted  States  Is  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  success  of  ALALC  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market.  I  wish  to 
express  my  hope  that  these  organizations 
wll  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  later  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket which  then  will  be  followed  by  a 
Hemispheric  Common  Market. 

4.  We  have  to  direct  our  efforts  for  main- 
taining peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
we  have  to  try  to  find  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible an  honorable  solution  to  the  conflict 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

5.  Mexico  constitutes  a  cultural,  social  and 
economic  bridge  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  It  Is  the 
most  advanced  country  among  all  Latin 
American  states  and  has  reached  Its  present 
position  thanks  to  its  own  efforts,  through 
Its  own  revolution  and  Its  own  people. 

6.  The  road  which  Mexico  had  to  pursue 
has  not  been  easy,  but  It  has  acted  with 
dignity,  prudence  and  good  Judgment.  It 
has  gained  not  only  the  respect  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  but  also  the  esteem  of  all 
the  world. 

7.  Mexico  has  kept  up  Its  relation  with 
Cuba.  We  resi>ect  this,  but  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  shown  much  understanding  for  the 
problems  with  which  the  United  States  Is 
faced  in  that  area. 

8.  President  Lopez  Mateos  was  the  first 
chief  of  state  who  condemned  the  existence 
of  long-range  missiles  In  Cuba.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  thankful  for  the  sup- 
l>ort  which  Mexico  had  given  It  In  one  of 
Its  most  critical  hours. 

9.  We  are  also  pleased  to  know  that  thanks 


to  the  existing  relations  between  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  it  has  been  possible  to  evacuate  from 
that  country  to  Yucat&n  400  U.S.  citizens 
from  a  possible  total  of  4.000. 

10.  We  found  an  Indispensable  friend  in 
Mexico.  Mexico  has  pursued  a  sensible  and 
Invariable  foreign  policy  based  on  self-deter- 
mination and  non-intervention.  The  results 
have  been  favorable  for  Mexico  and  we  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  firmness  of  this 
ptalicy  and  Us  Justifications  from  your  point 
of  view. 

(By  Betrlz  Reyes  Nevares) 
The  face  to  face  meetings  between  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  contributed  to  satisfactory  so- 
lutions between  the  two  countries  with  re- 
gard to  the  Chamlzal  situation,  the  carrying 
out  of  Joint  united  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  seawater  desallnlzatlon  plant  In 
Lower  California,  and  the  favorable  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  of  salinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado.  The  meetings  also  paved  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  difficult 
problems  with  which  both  countries  were 
f.iceU  during  the  last  decades. 

Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
fluently  replies  to  my  question.  I  wanted  to 
know  about  the  usefulness  of  the  parliamen- 
tary meetings  which  are  now  customarily 
being  held  each  year  by  the  representatives 
of  the  neighbor  nations.  One  such  meeting 
Just  took  place  in  Oaxaca.  Mansfield,  a  great 
friend  of  Alfonso  Martinez  Dominguez.  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  which  the  latter  ex- 
tended so  that  he  could  stay  for  a  few  more 
days  in  Mexico.  Wltii  him  stayed  other  high 
personalities:  Senator  J.  William  Fulbriglit. 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs  of  the  same  legislative  body; 
Senator  John  F.  Sparkman;  Senator  George 
Aiken,  the  Senior  Republican  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  former  Governor  of  Vermont. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng,  former  Governor 
of  Alaska  and  a  proven  friend  of  Mexico  (au- 
thor of  the  book  "Mexico  and  Its  Heritage"); 
the  Congressmen  Ellglo  de  la  Garza,  from 
Texas,  and  B.  Morse  from  Massachusetts. 
We  are  at  the  house  of  the  Mexican  repre- 
sentative Alejandro  Carrillo.  Alfonso  Mar- 
tinez Domingxiez  Is  also  present. 

Mansfield  graciously  listens  to  me.  Mean- 
while he  looks  at  some  objects  of  art.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  In  the  house. 

This  understanding — he  continues — has 
been  possible  thanks  to  the  frank  and  open 
exchange  of  Ideas  between  the  legislators  of 
the  two  countries  and  thanks  to  the  consecu- 
tive development  of  a  better  appreciation  and 
better  understanding  about  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  for  solving  these  matters. 

Mansfield,  who  Is  about  60,  has  deep  lines 
cut  In  his  face  which  reminds  us  of  Lincoln. 
He  impresses  me.  He  is  a  senior  political 
wizard  of  his  country.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  25  years.  Through  five 
continents  he  has  been  carrying  his  personal 
Imago  of  moderateness,  responsibility  and  re- 
serve. Don  Alfonso  Martinez  Dominguez 
told  me  before  the  Interview  took  place  about 
the  magnificent  reception  which  he  had  re- 
ceived wherever  he  has  visited. 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  Mexican-U  S.  re- 
lations will  be  strengthened  on  account  of 
these  meetings?" 

"The  Congresses  of  the  Mexican  Un;on  and 
the  U.S.  Government  hope  that  In  the  years 
to  come  the  stones  will  be  placed,  one  by 
one  on  the  foundation  that  has  already  been 
established  to  the  end  that  our  countries 
will  be  more  and  more  united  in  reaching  a 
belter  understanding  based  on  mutual  equal- 
ity and  tolerance." 

"Are  you  much  concerned  about  a  prob- 
lem of  our  time:  the  scarcity  of  water,  is  It 
not  true?" 

"At  each  of  our  parliamentarian  meetings 
It  was   mentioned  that  water  Is  one  of  the 
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most  important  world  problems.  For  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  It  is  a  matter  of 
primordial  interest.  Both  countries  are  very 
much  In  need  of  that  resource  .  .  . 
But  as  I  said,  we  must  not  circumscribe 
these  things  to  our  concrete  case.  In  the 
world,   water  constitutes   problem   No.   1. 

MEXICO  LACKS  TILLABLE   LAND 

"When  we  consider — he  continues— that 
the  tillable  ground  in  Mexico  is  only  12  ^^  of 
the  country's  surface  and  that  of  these  12':  , 
which  represent  by  themselves  Just  a  small 
area,  only  86 ''t,  can  be  used  temporarily, 
that  Is.  they  depend  on  rain,  and  that  much 
of  the  land  In  the  United  States  Is  In  a  sim- 
ilar condition,  then  we  can  easily  understand 
why  we  are  forced  to  look  for  ways  and 
means  to  develop  larger  resources  In  view  of 
the  population  increase,  the  growth  of  In- 
dustrialization and  the  major  water  con- 
sximptlon.  We  thus  feed  our  population  with 
greater  ease.  Intensify  Industries  and  give 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  our  countries 
the  chance  of  leading  a  decent  life.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  project  of  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
and  of  President  Johnson,  announced  at  the 
Fifth  Parliamentarian  Meeting  In  La  Paz, 
Lower  California  by  Representative  Martinez 
Dominguez  and  Senator  Aiken— the  build- 
ing of  a  desallnlzatlon  plant  at  the  Gulf  of 
California — will  be  the  starting  point  for  Im- 
proving the  welfare  of  both  countries.  We 
are  delighted  that  such  a  magnificent  step 
of  mutual  benefit  has  been  undertaken.  We 
ere  very  satisfied  to  see  the  extraordinary 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  the  city  of  Tijuana  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  supply  source 
of  desalted  water  which  will  provide  In  the 
future  this  zone  of  the  country  with  the 
necessary  water  for  Immediate  and  future 
uses." 

Senator  Mansfield  admiringly  contemplates 
a  "lacandones"  head,  by  Raul  Angulano 
which  Representative  Carrillo  keeps  In  the 
back  of  his  dining  room. 

"Mr.  Mansfield — I  continue — you  spoke 
about  the  pwpulatlon  increase.  What  Is  your 
opinion  about  the  demographic  problem?" 
"We  all  know  of  the  enormous  Increase 
which  the  population  of  this  planet  is  now 
experiencing.  IX  we  want  to  give  to  this 
population  a  good  living  standard,  then  we 
have  to  look  for  a  way  which  will  avoid  our 
reaching  an  explosive  stage.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  we  could  not  live  from  the  resources 
which  we  can  develop.  I  believe  that  our  two 
governments  will  have  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter seriously  and  very  soon. 

THE  UWDERDEVELOPMENT  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
"It    Is    Interesting    to    observe — continues 
the   Senator — that   both    the   United   States 
and  Mexico  are  developing  countries." 

There  is  surprise  In  my  face.  Mansfield 
explains  to  me: 

"In  the  same  way  as  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  too,  has  its  underdeveloped  areas. 
This  Is  the  case  with  my  native  state,  Mon- 
tana, and  with  another  zone  which  com- 
prises ten  states  of  the  country  which  we 
know  as  the  Appalachian  mountain  region 
with  a  population  of  approximately  20  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  or  half  of  the  demographic 
figure  of  Mexico.  Our  Mexican  friends  surely 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  as  much  developed  as  they 
believed  but  this  Is  a  fact  which  has  been 
openly  discussed  at  the  parliamentarian 
meetings." 

WHAT    MANSFIELD    THINKS    OP    MEXICO 

I  know  that  Mansfield  is  not  only  a  good 
friend  of  our  country,  but  he  also  knows  It 
well.  Before  he  stepped  into  politics  his  In- 
tellectual curiosity  had  been  turned  toward 
Latin  America.  At  that  time  he  was  profes- 
sor of  Latin  American  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  When  I  ask  him  what 
kind  of  Impressions  he  has  of  Mexico.  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  give  me  a  compact 
answer. 


"The  parliamentary  meetings— he  says — 
were  held  three  times  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  there  were  four  In  Guadalajara, 
Guanajuato,  La  Paz  and  in  Oaxaca.  Be 
tween  the  different  meetings  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  states  of  Yucatan, 
Guerrero,  Morelos,  Slnaloa.  Chihuahua.  Mex- 
ico and  Sonora.  We  have  been  tremendously 
impressed  in  all  these  places  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Mexican  people  and  by  the  policy  of  the 
government  which  is  headed  by  the  Licenci- 
ate,  Mr.  Diaz  Ordaz.  During  the  recent 
meeting  in  Oaxaca,  which  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Representative  Martinez 
Dominguez,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  spend 
some  time  in  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
zones  of  Mexico  and  to  see  the  various  cul- 
tures, traditions  and  customs  of  this  state. 
To  make  It  short,  we  could  "see  Mexico  in 
miniature." 

ATOMS    FOR    PEACE 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  denucleariza- 
tion treaty?" 

"I  respect  the  Denuclearization  Project  of 
all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  I  totally 
support  and  approve  the  Mexican  initiative 
in  this  sphere.  However,  I  wish  that  it  be 
emphasized  that  atomic  research  could  be 
channeled  toward  peaceful  alms  that  will 
permit  man  to  Improve  his  life.  1  also  wish 
that  the  Project  of  the  Denuclearization  of 
Latin  America  could  serve  as  a  model  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  much  as  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty  which  covers  one  sixth  of  the  land 
and  water  surface  of  the  globe  and  which 
was  signed  by  ten  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  the  USSR,  Chile  and  others. 
This  was  an  effective  demonstration  of  peace 
and  good -will." 

"The  White  House  has  announced  pro- 
posals to  help  as  much  as  possible  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market.  What  are  your  views 
about  this?" 

"The  United  States  is  very  much  Interested 
in  the  success  of  ALAIC  (Asociacion  Latino- 
amerlcana  de  Libre  Comerclo)  [Latin  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Free  Market]  and 
In  the  Central  American  Common  Market. 
I  wish  to  express  my  hope  that  these  orga- 
nizations will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  later 
establishment  of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  which  then  will  be  followed  by  an 
Hemispheric  Common  Market.  This  would 
reduce  the  tariff  barriers,  create  different 
kinds  of  products  and  make  possible  the 
creation  of  better  customs  norms  among  the 
nations  of  the  western  hemisphere.  In  my 
opinion,  this  wlU  be  the  way  to  achieve  the 
better  understanding  which  we  all  desire: 
reduce  the  friction  among  the  nations  and 
the  misunderstanding  among  the  peoples 
and,  consequently,  establish  a  better  founda- 
tion for  world  peace." 

PEACE,  THE  AIM  OV  ALL  NATIONS 

"What  are  your  Ideas  about  the  problem 
of  peace?" 

"Peace  must  be  the  aim  of  all  nations  and. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
finds  itself  In  an  extremely  difficult  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  we  must,  neverthe- 
less, channel  our  efforts  toward  maintaining 
peace  In  all  parts  of  the  world  and  try  to 
find  as  quickly  as  possible  an  honorable  solu- 
tion to  establish  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Peace  can  be  and  will  be  a  tool  for  progress 
and  win  permit  the  use  of  the  money— now 
being  spent  for  purposes  of  destruction — 
for  constructive  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  now  live  under  less  favor- 
able conditions  than  we." 

MEXICO,  THE  UNTTED  STATES,  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

"Does  Mexico  play  a  special  part  in  the 
relations  between  your  country  and  the  Latin 
American  countries?" 

"Mexico  is  a  bridge  in  many  aspects:  cul- 
tural, social  and  economic — between  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  the  most  advanced  country  among  all 
Latin  American  states  and  has  achieved  Its 


present  position  mostly  thanks  to  Its  own 
efforts,  through  its  own  revolution  and 
through  its  own  people.  The  road  which 
Mexico  had  to  pursue  has  not  been  easy, 
but  it  has  acted  with  dignity,  prudence  and 
good  Judgment.  It  has  gained  not  only  the 
respect  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also 
the  esteem  of  all  the  world.  Mexico  has 
kept  up  its  relations  with  Cuba.  We  respect 
this,  but  at  the  same  time  we  appreciate  the 
fact  that  it  has  shown  much  understanding 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  United  States 
is  faced  in  that  area.  President  Lopez  Mateos 
was  the  first  chief  of  state  who  condemned 
the  existence  of  long-range  missiles  in  Cuba. 
The  United  States  has  always  been  thankful 
for  the  support  which  Mexico  had  given  it 
in  one  of  its  most  critical  hours.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  know  that  thanks  to  the 
existing  relations  between  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
It  has  been  possible  to  evacuate  from  that 
country  to  Yucatan  400  U.S.  citizens  out  of 
a  possible  total  of  4,000  persons.  Those  who 
stayed  behind  will  eventually  leave. 

Since  Mexico  leads  as  a  bridge  to  Latin 
America — continues  the  Senator — we  see  m 
It  an  Indisjsensable  friend.  If  there  had  not 
been  any  contact,  then  there  would  not  have 
been  any  discussions  and  without  discussions 
these  U.S.  citizens  would  probably  not  have 
departed  from  Cuba.  Mexico  has  pursued 
a  sensible  and  Invariable  foreign  policy  based 
on  self-determination  and  non-intervention. 
The  results  have  been  favorable  for  Mexico 
and  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  firm- 
ness of  this  policy  and  its  Justification  from 
your  point  of  view. 

"We  believe — Mr.  Mansfield  concludes— 
that  under  the  presidency  of  such  an  out- 
standing chief  of  state  as  Lie.  Dias  Ordaz.  a 
personal  friend  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  these  two  men  can  do  much  toward 
buttressing  the  friendly  relations  which  link 
our  two  countries;  and  we  also  believe  that 
the  coming  parliamentary  meetings  will  be 
of  great  use.  Although,  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions Of  both  countries,  we  cannot  make 
any  decisions  at  these  meetings,  we.  Indeed, 
can  make  recommendations  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  making  them.  We  are  allowed 
to  speak  and  we  do  It  at  special  occasions; 
and  we  take  note  that  heed  Is  being  given  to 
our  suggestions  and  advice  In  the  widest 
circles  of  our  governments.  We  can  thus 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  has  been 
achieved  for  the  good  of  our  two  peoples." 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  SUGGESTS 
CUTTING  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOW- 
ANCE RATHER  THAN  SUBSIDY  TO 
GIVE  ELECTRIC  CAR  FAIR  CHANCE 
IN  MARKETPLACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  recently 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  Congress 
appropriating  $15  million  for  research  on 
the  electric  car  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  pollution  of  the  air  we  suffer  from 
the  gas-driven  automobile. 

Any  time  the  administration  appears 
against  spending,  taxpayers  are  grate- 
ful, and  commendation  is  in  order. 

The  administration  argues  that  this 
research  should  be  left  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  tough  but  highly  ef- 
ficient test  of  the  marlcetplace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
still  seems  to  favor  spending  not  $15  mil- 
lion but  300  times  as  much — some  $4  bil- 
lion for  research  on  the  supersonic 
transport. 

Think  of  it.  If  research  should  ever 
be  left  to  the  marketplace  it  Is  in  con- 
nection with  this  frill  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population   that   will   zoom   from   New 
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York  to  Paris  in  2  hours  instead  of  6 '2 
hours  aboard  a  supersonic  transport. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, which  has  no  military  value  and 
will  operate  strictly  for  profit? 

If  the  technological  problems  are  solu- 
ble, private  industry  can  and  will  solve 
them.  Since  they  are  not.  without  vast 
cost,  they  want  to  leave  the  bad  risk  to 
the  taxpayer  as  the  pigeon  or  fall  guy. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  polluting 
force  in  the  gasoline-driven  car  is  the 
gasoline  itself.  Why  not  put  the  gas 
on  a  fair  market  parity  with  the  electric 
car  by  at  least  reducing  some  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  the  gas  car  has  be- 
cause of  our  subsidy  of  the  oil  industry 
in  this  counti-y  with  our  notorious  de- 
pletion allowances  and  other  special  tax 
giveaways? 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  a  newspaper 
that  has  a  sharp  eye  for  free  competition 
and  the  free  market,  made  just  this  kind 
of  proposal  in  an  editorial  a  few  days  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't   iNTERrERE 

What  can  the  federal  government  do  to 
hasten  development  of  an  electric  automobile 
In  order  to  combat  air  pollution? 

That  Is  the  question  being  explored  at 
hearings  being  held  by  a  senate  commerce 
committee  and  a  public  works  subcommittee. 

The  answer  to  the  question  might  very 
well  be  for  the  government  to  leave  the  de- 
velopment of  battery  mobiles  to  the  opera- 
tion of  free  enterprise  in  a  free  market. 

This  is  where  American  technological  de- 
velopments have  been  made.  One  of  the  lat- 
est exiunples  Is  color  television,  which  has 
moved  from  the  research  stage  through  the 
development  stage  and  Into  the  market  stage 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time  and  without  any 
particular  help  from  Wiishinglon  legislators 
and  bureaucrats. 

If  the  federal  government  really  wants  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  electric  autos. 
one  of  the  best  ways  might  be  to  cut  off  the 
privileges  and  competitive  advantages  it 
gives  to  the  Industry  built  around  a  main 
source  of  air  pollution,  the  gasoline  and  oil 
burning  engine 

For  exiunple.  among  these  privileges  is  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  This  is  a  special  tax 
benefit,  granted  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
generally,  that  in  effect  may  work  to  per- 
petuate the  givsollne  powered  auto  and  to 
work  against  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
electric  car. 

In  short,  the  best  thing  congress  might  do 
to  hasten  the  development  of  the  electric 
automobile  Is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  opti- 
mum operation  of  free  enterprise  In  a  free 
market. 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  during  its  33d  an- 
nual convention  in  New  Orleans.  La., 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  S.  5.  the 
truth-in-lending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  encouraging 
that  the  leaders  of  over  6.500  banks, 
which  is  nearly  one-half  the  total  num- 
ber of  banks  in  the  country,  have  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  truth  in  lend- 
ing. This  resolution  is  an  indication  of 
the  growing  support  for  truth  in  lending 


and  the  growing  realization  on  the  pwrt 
of  the  credit  industry  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  disclosing  the  true 
cost  of  credit  to  the  American  consumer. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Interest   Rate   Disclosure 
(Resolution     adopted     by     the     Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America  during  lis 
33d  annual  convention  Mar.  4.  1967) 
Resolved:   That  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America  Is  of  the  firm  opinion 
that   the   public   should   be  made  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  actual  interest  rate  t)eing  paid 
on  any  financial  transactions: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America 
urges  all  companies,  agencies  or  individuals 
extending  credit  to  disclose  this  information 
fully  and  clearly:  and  further,  this  Associa- 
tion approves  the  passage  of  interest  rate 
disclosure  legislation,  such  as  S-5  and  HR- 
949.  provided  any  final  bill  Is  in  such  form 
that  it  can  be  technically  administered  and 
applies  to  all  extenders  of  credit. 


His  bill  would  put  controls  on  the  Import 
of  all  dairy  products  on  a  butterfat  and  non- 
fat milk  solids  basis. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law  it  would  have  the 
wholesome  effect  of  stopping  the  altering  of 
dairy  products  merely  to  get  around  quotas. 
It  would  be  of  real  help  to  dairymen. 


WISCONSIN      FARM       PUBLICATION 
SUPPORTS   PROXMIRE  DAIRY  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  farm  publications  in 
the  Nation,  has  indicated  its  support  for 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967.  This  means 
that  this  legislation,  which  I  introduced 
in  January,  and  which  now  has  45  co- 
sponsors,  also  has  the  support  of  a  lead- 
ing farm  publication  in  the  biggest  dairy 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  editorial  judiciou.sly  weighs  the 
benefits  of  dairy  import  controls  against 
the  detrimental  impact  such  controls 
might  nave  on  foreign  trade  for,  as  the 
article  points  out: 

Products  from  about  two  out  of  every 
10  farm  acres  go  overseas. 

But  as  the  editorial  points  out.  my  bill 
would  stop  "the  altering  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts merely  to  get  around — existing — 
quotas"  by  setting  up  a  new.  stiffer  quota 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  Nefd   Import  Quotas 

F.xrmcrs  should  look  carefully  before  they 
approve  any  bill  that  slows  down  foreign 
trade.  The  reason  is  simple.  Products  from 
about  2  out  of  every  10  farm  acres  go  over.seas. 

Dairymen,  however,  have  faced  a  particu- 
larly difficult  Import  situation.  Last  year 
the  Imports  of  non-quota  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products  nearly  trebled  on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis. 

About  12  percent  of  the  equivalent  butter- 
fat  used  In  Ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts  was 
Imported.  And  we  can  look  for  another  big 
Increase  this  year 

New  import  products  have  been  designed 
specifically  to  get  around  our  present  quotas 
on  Imports.  The  best  known  are  Junex  and 
Colby  cheeses. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre  (D-Wls  )  would  stop  these  devious 
methods  of  getting  around  the  quota  system. 


MARCH  21,  INTERNATIONAL  DAY 
FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION— SAD  REMIND- 
ER OF  SENATES  INDIFFERENCE 
TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS — XLII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  26.  1966.  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  proclaimed  today. 
March  21,  as  International  Day  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

It  was  on  this  same  day  in  1960  in 
Shai-peville,  an  African  location  near 
Vereeniging,  that  police  opened  fire  on 
a  peaceful  rally  of  black  Africans  orderly 
protesting  the  government's  policy  of 
apartheid. 

When  the  police  had  finally  stopped 
firing,  68  people  lay  murdered.  Another 
200  people  had  been  wounded. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Sharpeville 
massacre  must  not  simply  summon  forth 
the  sermonizing  of  the  self-righteous.  If 
we  settle  for  prose  instead  of  programs, 
we  shall  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  Sharpeville  and  tacitly 
condone  similar  contemporary  practices. 

Racial  discrimination  is  not  indigenous 
to  South  Africa.  Surely  we  in  the  United 
States  are  painfully  aware  of  that  fact. 
Racial  discrimination — racism — is  the 
universal  nemesis  of  human  rights.  We 
must  remind  ourselves  and  all  men  that 
the  antidote  for  white  racism  is  not 
either  black  racism  or  yellow  racism. 

The  only  remedy  for  racism  of  any 
stripe  is  a  commitment  to  human  rights. 
Human  rights  must  be  recognized  by 
everyone  and  realized  by  all. 

In  the  7  years  since  the  Sharpeville 
massacre,  there  has  been  no  liberalizing, 
no  relaxing  of  the  apartheid  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  significant 
buildup  of  military  and  police  forces  in 
that  country.  Repression  has  become 
more  widespread.  j*r rests  have  filled  the 
jails  with  dissenters.  Orthodoxy  has 
been  preserved  by  machineguns.  Heresy 
has  been  punished  by  arbitrary  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  who  suffer 
under  apartheid  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  their  own  freedom.  It  appears 
very  unlikely  that  without  the  force  of 
uiaiversal  moral  persuasion  the  govern- 
ment will  not  modify  its  policy  at  all. 

The  Senate  has  a  ready  and  reasonable 
means  of  strengthening  universal  moral 
persuasion  for  human  rights.  The  Sen- 
ate can  ratify  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions on  forced  labor,  genocide,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  slavery. 

When  the  Senate  ratifies,  the  United 
States  will  be  able,  through  the  United 
Nations,  to  blov^  the  whistle  on  govern- 
ments which  ignore  the  human  rights  of 
their  citizens.  When  the  Senate  ratifies, 
the  United  States  will  leave  the  company 
of  South  Africa  as  one  of  the  four  char- 
ter members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  failed  to  ratify  a  single  human 
lights  convention. 

By  ratifying  the  human  rights  conven- 
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tlons,  the  Senate  will  pay  fitting  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  68  human  beings 
who  were  slaughtered  at  Sharpeville. 


ESTHER  PETERSON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Esther  Pe- 
terson wUl  no  longer  be  exerting  the 
magnificent  leadership  she  has  shown  in 
her  position  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  I  can 
well  appreciate  Mrs.  Peterson's  desire  to 
give  fiill  time  and  attention  to  her 
equally  important  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Nevertheless,  in  the 
3  years  Mrs.  Peterson  has  represented 
consumer  Interests  in  the  Government, 
she  has  shown  an  amazing  capacity  for 
bringing  consumer  issues  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

Certainly  on  truth  in  lending,  which 
has  been  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  a  number  of  years, 
Mrs.  Peterson  has  taken  the  lead  within 
the  administration  in  keeping  this  issue 
before  the  American  public.  Her  enthu- 
siasm, her  dedication,  her  diligence,  and 
her  willingness  to  work  long  hours  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer  have  earned  our 
deep  admiration  and  respect. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Mrs.  Peterson  leave 
this  important  position.  I  shall  be  look- 
ing forward  to  working  closely  with  her 
distinguished  successor.  Miss  Betty  Fur- 
ness.  In  behalf  of  truth  in  lending  and 
other  consumer  Issues.  I  am  sure  that 
Miss  Pumess  will  show  the  same  devo- 
tion to  protecting  the  consumer  which 
Mrs.  Peterson  has  so  ably  demonstrated 
over  the  last  3  years. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Wise  Economic  Move" 
in  the  March  11  issue  of  the  Milwaukee 
Jouinal,  that  newspaper  has  endorsed 
the  restoration  of  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation.   The  editorial  stated: 

President  Johnson  is  wisely  urging  con- 
gress to  restore  the  T"c  tax  credit,  .  .  . 

I  ask  Senators  to  lend  their  support  to 
the  President's  proposal  and  to  act  im- 
mediately on  H.R,  6950.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  March  11  editorial,  which  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  present 
status  of  our  economy  and  the  Presi- 
dent's managing  of  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mar,  11,  1967] 
Wise  Economy  Move 

President  Johnson  is  wisely  urging  congress 
to  restore  the  T~v  tax  credit  on  business  In- 
vestment and  the  fast  tax  write-off  schedule 
on  industrial  and  commercial  buildings.  The 
measures  were  suspended  last  fall  to  cool  an 
overheated  economy  and  ease  inflationary 
pressures.  At  the  time.  Interest  rates  were 
at  a  peak  and  there  was  excessive  demand  for 
capital  investment  funds. 

The  pressures  have  eased.  The  president 
noted  that  interest  rates  have  fallen  as  much 
M  I'i  since  September  and  the  home 
building  Industry  is  beginning  to  revive  as  a 
consequence.    Business  capital  spending  liaa 


begun  to  decline,  causing  worry  about  a 
slowdown  In  economic  growth. 

The  tax  credit  and  write-off  schedule, 
which  represent  several  billion  dollars  In  tax 
relief  to  business,  were  to  have  been  rein- 
stated next  Jan.  1.  but  Johnson  wants  them 
restored  immediately. 

There  Is  notljing  contradictory  about  the 
on  again,  off  again  use  of  the  investment 
credit  and  write-off.  They  are  necessary 
tools  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

Tlie  president's  reiterated  request  for  a 
6':  surtax  on  individual  and  corporate  In- 
comes may  seem  Inconsistent  with  his  other 
efforts  to  encourage  spending.  But  this  is 
not  necessarily  so.  The  surtax  proposal  al- 
lows the  president  to  retain  an  option — 
which  he  can  give  up  in  a  few  months  if  con- 
ditions demand — in  case  the  economy  heats 
up  too  fast  again.  Asking  congress  to  step 
a  bit  on  the  accelerator  while  simultaneously 
toeing  the  brakes  gives  him  greater  control 
over  the  economy  than  going  whole  hog  to- 
ward either  stimulation  or  retardation  of  the 
availability  of  money. 


FOOD  FOR  INDIA— TRIBUTE  TO 
SENATORS  ELLENDER,  MILLER, 
AND  AIKEN 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Congress  ccmpleted  final 
action  on  the  food-for-India  measure, 
which  will  provide  badly  needed  suste- 
nance vital  to  millions  of  starvation- 
threatened  Indian  people.  The  swift  dis- 
patch with  which  this  measure  was  dis- 
posed of  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  entire 
Congress. 

On  the  part  of  the  Senate,  we  are  par- 
ticularly gratified  for  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  TMr.  Ellender]  in  making  cer- 
tain that  this  measure  was  considered 
and  disposed  of  promptly.  The  highly 
astute  and  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  applying  his 
careful  diligence  and  high  efBciency, 
contributed  immensely  to  the  Senate's 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  proposal. 

To  the  same  extent,  we  appreciate  the 
support  given  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  His  work,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor,  was  char- 
acterized by  typically  strong  devotion 
and  effective  leadership. 

Other  Senators  are  similarly  to  be 
commended  for  assisting  so  ably  to  as- 
sure unanimous  Senate  approval.  No- 
table in  this  respect  were  the  efforts  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  ranlcing  minority  member 
of  the  committee  whose  support  for  this 
measure  was  no  less  strong  and  effective 
than  his  support  for  all  measures  which 
he  advocates.  Similarly,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  Is 
to  be  thanked  for  offering  his  always  con- 
structive assistance. 

Again,  I  would  say  that  by  its  action 
the  Senate  has  helped  immensely  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  a  famine-ridden  na- 
tion with  a  clear,  swift,  and,  we  all  hope, 
an  effective  response. 


PROPOSED     COUNCIL     OF     SOCIAL 
ADVISERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
social  scientists  in  our  universities  and 
in  outside  research  organizations  con- 
stantly analyze  and  explain  trends  and 
shifts  in  the  behavior  of  groups  in  our 
society  and  anticipate  future  trends. 


So  valuable  is  their  assistance  that 
many  times  congressional  committees 
have  called  upon  them  to  testify,  espe- 
cially when  investigating  matters  having 
to  do  with  poverty  or  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  cities.  They  are  recognized  as  ex- 
perts in  their  field,  and  their  testimony 
has  been  invaluable. 

In  February,  I  introduced  S.  843,  the 
Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
Act,  and  subsequently  asked  a  number  of 
social  scientists  in  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ins;  universities  for  their  views. 

The  legislation  I  proposed  would  estab- 
lish a  President's  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers, paralleling  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  It  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  an  annual  social  re- 
port, the  social  equivalent  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  Finally,  it  would  estab- 
lish the  joint  congressional  committee 
with  oversight  responsibility. 

The  social  scientists  responded  to  my 
invitation  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, I  have  received  many  stimulating 
letters  offering  comment  and  constructive 
criticism  of  tlie  proposed  legislation. 

I  received  several  recently  which  I 
thought  particularly  noteworthy  because 
of  the  cogency  of  their  comments.  They 
were  written  to  me  by  Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
president  of  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc.;  Britton  Harris,  professor  of  city 
and  regional  planning  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Lyle  W.  Shannon, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology 
and  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Iowa:  Ivan  Belknap,  acting  chairman  of 
the  department  of  sociologj-  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Roy  G.  Francis,  dean  of 
letters  and  science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee;  Howard  E.  Free- 
man, professor  at  the  Florence  Heller 
Gi-aduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  Social  Welfare,  Brandeis  University, 
now  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin ;  Eliot  Freidson.  professor  at 
New  York  University;  and  Peter  I.  Rose, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology 
and  anthropology  at  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

March   15,   1967. 
Senator   Walter  F.   Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  March  3  about  S. 
843.  "F\ill  Opportunity  and  Social  Account- 
ing Act  of  1967,"  by  saying  that  I  am  much 
Intrigued  and  heartily  in  favor  of  having  the 
government  move  toward  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive consideration  of  social  trends  and 
problems  as  a  basis  for  improved  legislation 
and  administration  of  government  programs. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  social  indica- 
tors relating  to  water  and  air  pollution  and 
other  aspects  of  the  natural  environment  In 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the 
ANNALS  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  now  being  undertaken.  In  the 
course  of  drafting  one  of  the  articles  I  have 
realized  more  fuUy  than  before  the  immense 
difficulties  in  finding  Indicators  of  environ- 
mental quality  which  would  have  human 
and  social  relevance,  rather  than  simply 
being  physical  measurements  of  contam- 
inants In  streams  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
Furthermore,  In  this  country  we  don't  really 
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know  very  much  about  the  physical  condi- 
tion Qi  our  environment;  that  Is,  In  an  orga- 
nized, systematic  way  with  a  consistent  rec- 
ord of  longer-term  trends. 

In  short,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
conceptual  and  methodological  fields  before 
we  will  have  available  accurate  and  reveal- 
ing Indicators  of  social  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  environment. 

Having  served  for  an  extended  period  on 
the  staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  in  a  way  having  succeeded  Bertram  Gross 
as  its  Executive  Officer.  I  have  from  time  to 
time  given  some  thouglit  to  your  Idea  for  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisers.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  this  would-be  a  far  reaching  and  Im- 
portant step,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Idea  exposed  thoroughly  to  critical  hearings 
first.  I  am  pleased  that  your  bill  is  being 
referred  to  two  important  committees  for 
their  consideration.  I  shall  be  most  in- 
terested to  follow  the  hearings  and  would 
hope  that  your  bill,  with  perhaps  some 
changes  and  Improvements,  can  then  be 
given  full  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  L.  Fisher. 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia.  March  15.  .'967. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  3  and  enclosures. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  your  sugges- 
tion that  Congress  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  take  a  more  systematic  view  of 
measuring  social  progress,  and  I  hope  that 
your  efforts  to  legislate  a  system  of  social 
accounting  will  be  successful.  As  a  planner 
and  social  scientist.  I  recognize  that  many 
difficulties  lie  ahead  in  developing  these  con- 
cepts, but  they  will  not  be  overcome  unless 
a  systematic  program  of  action  and  work 
Is  Initiated. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Senators  Harris  and  Clark. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Britton  Harris, 

Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

The  University  of  Texas, 

Austin.  .March  16.  1967. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
US.  Senate,  Wa.fhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Prom  a  somewhat 
Isolated  regional  position  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  only  pleased  but  flattered  that 
you  thought  it  worthwhile  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  Introduction  to  S.  843. 

I  hope  your  office  can  keep  me  informed 
on  the  progress  of  this  effort.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
Much  of  my  own  work  has  been  developed 
with  the  hope  that  this  country  would 
eventually  develop  a  continuous  sociological 
audit  of  the  type  you  propose.  Such  a  step 
is  the  only  possible  answer  to  the  needs  of 
growing  complexity  in  our  social  structure; 
yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  even  our  best 
political  thinkers  seem  to  think  that  good 
intentions  are  all  that  is  needed  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  social  legislation.  The  idea 
that  this  success  might  be  dependent  on  a 
continuing  accurate  feedback  on  the  effects 
and  adjustments  of  such  legislation  doesn't 
seem  to  have  dawned  on  anybody  except  you. 

I  wonder  if  you  and  some  of  your  col- 
leagues could  perhaps  amplify  the  wonder- 
ful idea  set  forth  in  the  S.  843  introduction 
into  and  explicit  study  committee,  with  per- 
liaps  NSF  funds,  to  study  and  recommend  a 
s-?t  of  Indicators  and  a  feedback  system  to  do 
what  Is  obviously  necessary?  I  know  at  least 
six  dedicated  social  scientists  who  would 
immediately  buy  the  Idea  and  slave  away 
at  It. 

Congratulations  on  a  pioneering  vision. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  Belknap, 
Acting  Chairman. 


The  University  or  Iowa, 
loua  City,  Iowa,  March  17,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate  Of/ice  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of 
March  6  and  the  extract  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date.  In  reference  to 
the  "Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Account- 
ing Act  of  1967,"  let  me  simply  say  that  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  need  for  better 
social  statistics  since  the  beginning  of  my 
professional  career.  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
do  nothing  but  applaud  yoiur  efforts. 

Back  around  1950  when  1  was  working  on 
my  Ph.  D  dissertation  I  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  economic  statistics  were  plentiful, 
but  that  even  In  some  of  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  the  world  social  statistics  were 
scarce  or  nonexistent.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  involved  in  various  research  projects  and 
every  one  of  them  has.  In  one  manner  or  an- 
other, suffered  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
social  statistics  or  has  attempted  to  develop 
a  way  of  determining  what  Is  going  on  from 
the  meager  data  available.  In  more  recent 
years  I  have  been  attempting  to  measure 
Juvenile  delinquency  for  one  thing,  and  jxjv- 
erty  for  another.  We  are  spending  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  our  attempts  to  de.il 
with  the  problems  of  the  less  fortunate  but 
more  often  tlian  not  have  no  way  of  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  our  programs. 
The  disappointing  thing  to  me  has  been  that 
some  people  even  resist  efforts  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  which  they 
are  involved. 

I  know  that  you  are  a  very  busy  Senator 
and  would  not  expect  you  to  go  into  a  stack 
or  reprints  in  any  great  detail,  but  will  send 
along  a  few  Items  that  may  be  of  Interest  to 
you  as  well  as  a  recent  report  that  we  have 
completed  on  the  adjustment  problem  of 
Immigrant  Mexican-Americans  and  Negroes. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  we  had  a  sys- 
tem of  social  accovintlng.  Congress  would  feel 
more  like  supporting  some  programs  and 
would  have  a  good  basis  for  discarding  others. 
If  someone  comes  along  with  a  proposal  for 
assisting  the  less  fortunate  of  one  sort  or 
another  and  the  Senate  does  not  support 
that  program,  but  supports  another,  It  Is 
readily  subjectable  to  criticism.  If  a  social 
accounting  system  were  set  up,  those  who 
control  the  purse-strings  for  us  would  find  It 
far  easier  to  Justify  their  actions  to  their 
constlttients. 

Should  there  ever  be  anything  that  I  could 
do   to   assist   you   or   your  staff,   you   may   be 
sure  that  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lyle  W.  Shannon, 

Chair?nan. 

The  University  of 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  March  9,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
yotir  letter  and  the  enclosed  speech  you  gave 
to  the  Senate  on  a  proposed  "Social  Advisors 
Conunlttee."  In  general,  I  want  to  suggest 
enthusiastic  and  wholehearted  support  for 
your  proposal.  Let  be  know  what  I  can  do  to 
assist  you  In  behalf  of  yotu-  Idea. 

As  a  research  methodologlst  in  Sociology,  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Sociological  As- 
sociation Committee  on  social  statistics,  and 
as  a  college  administrator,  I  have  concerns 
which  you  obviously  share.  That  we  need 
systematic  data  collection  and  analysis  Is  all 
but  obvious.  Fortunately  our  technology 
Is  now  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  handle 
the  data  required.  A  few  years  ago,  analyses 
that  required  more  than  twenty  measures 
were  enormously  difficulty.  The  emergence 
of  contemporary  data  processing  hardware, 
however,  reduces  the  effort  required. 

Your  idea  Is,  therefore,  technologically 
feasible  In  a  way  that  a  few  years  ago  It  was 
not.    Moreover.  It  would  lend  Itself  to  various 


uses,  already  suggested  (for  example)  by 
Mayor  Henry  Maler  of  Milwaukee  on  the  need 
to  establish  "data  banks"  for  urban-related 
problems.  In  addition.  It  would  lend  Itself  to 
the  definition  of  "bench  marks"  from  which 
social  trends  and  change  could  be  measured. 

History  Is  replete  with  rather  drastic 
failures  of  prediction  in  the  social  area. 
Malthus,  using  what  to  him  was  the  best 
data,  predicted  a  general  Increasing  rate  of 
population  growth  precisely  at  a  time  when. 
In  Industrialized  Europe,  It  was  already 
changing.  Marx  predicted  that  the  level  of 
living  of  the  working  group  would  deteriorate 
as  productivity  Increased — the  data  of  his  day 
tended  to  support  such  a  prediction.  As  re- 
cently as  1946,  American  demographers  had 
predicted  that  the  United  States  population 
would  reach  a  total  of  164  million  by  1980. 
There  are  other  examples.  All  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  the  kind  of  data  you  propose.  All 
suffered  from  an  inability  to  conduct  the 
kind  of  analysis  you  propose. 

Obviously,  your  proposal  requires  the  most 
careful  work  by  social  scientists.  Let  me 
know,  as  I  said,  how  I  can  be  of  assistance. 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  react  to  any 
phase  of  any  formal  proposal,  to  give  advice, 
or  to  write. 

It  Is  perhaps  too  late  for  proper  congratu- 
lations, but  let  me  congratulate  you  now  on 
your  victory  last  November.  As  one  who  had 
campaigned  earlier  for  you  (and,  of  course, 
for  my  good  friend  Gene  McCarthy).  I  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  role  you  played 
vis-a-vis  Karl  and  Sandy.  Not  only  was  your 
loyalty  honorable  and  deserving  of  praise, 
you  demonstrated  most  clearly  the  proper 
way  for  youth  to  be  served,  for  new  leader- 
ship to  emerge.  I  know  that  there  must 
have  been  some  difficult  moment*  along  the 
way,  but  you  shovild  always  take  pride  In  the 
way  you  combined  Integrity  and  political 
astuteness.  Again,  congratulations  on  your 
election. 

Sincerely, 

Roy  G.  Francis,  Dean. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  15, 1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  Information  on  your  pro- 
posed Social  Accounting  Act.  As  a  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  panel  on  social  Indicators,  I  have 
become  quite  Involved  In  the  prospects  and 
problems  of  social  accounting.  Naturally,  I 
support  wholeheartedly  your  proposed  act. 
I  particularly  applaud  the  emphasis  you 
have  given  to  the  task:  I  agree  completely 
that  we  must  seek  to  maximize  the  use  of 
existing  Information  and  at  the  same  time 
devote  as  much  energy  as  possible  to  the 
development  of  Improved  and  more  compre- 
hensive Indicators. 

I  would  appreciate  being  kept  Informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  Senate  on  your  bill. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  If  I  may 
assist  you  and  your  colleagues  In  any  way. 

During  the  summer  I  shall  be  at  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  University  of  Colo- 
rado In  Boulder,  and  then  In  the  fall  I  will 
return  to  my  post  at  the  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  In 
Social  Welfare  at  Brandeis  University.  If 
your  office  could  note  these  addresses,  I 
would  be  most  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  E.  Freeman, 

Visiting  Professor. 

New  York  University, 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  14.  1967. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  February  6,  1967,  recording  your  in- 
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troductlon  of  the  "Full  Opportunity  and  So- 
cial Accounting  Act  of  1967,"  S.  843.  While  I 
found  your  Introductory  remarks  very  fruit- 
ful, Interesting,  and  Important.  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  Is  rather  difficult  to  comment  on 
the  legislation  without  seeing  a  copy  of  the 
act  Itself. 

Certainly  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  we  need  some  such  Council  of  Social 
Advisors,  which  would  compile  and  analyze 
social  statistics,  devise  a  system  of  social  in- 
dicators, and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 
impact  of  our  government's  efforts  to  Improve 
the  life  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  aware  of  how  problematic 
It  is  to  create  such  indices,  and  how  extremely 
delicate  In  a  political  sense  the  undertaking 
would  be.  Nonetheless,  it  is  very  worthwhile 
and  I  do  hope  that  something  of  the  sort  can 
be  instituted. 

One  thing  I  am  very  concerned  about  in 
some  of  the  discu.ssion  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton, however,  is  the  idea  that  In  some  way 
all  of  the  government  statisttics  on  individual 
citizens  of  the  United  States  could  in  some 
way  be  centralized  in  some  "data  bank."  I 
regard  It  as  very  dangerous  to  the  privacy 
and  freedom  of  the  citizen  that  such  a  pro- 
gram of  coordination  of  information  be  un- 
dertaken. I  hope  very  much  that  in  the 
Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967  there  is  no 
provision  for  legislation  setting  up  such  a 
program  of  centralization.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  if  all  of  the  information 
were  centralized  It  would  provide  consider- 
ably better  compilations  for  the  Council  of 
Social  Advisors  that  you  are  urging.  The 
problem  here,  as  in  many  other  areas  in  our 
political  life.  Is  to  balance  the  increase  of 
efficiency  against  the  decrease  of  personal 
freedom  and  privacy. 

Again,  please  accept  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  for  the  idea  of  recommend- 
ing such  an  act  as  Is  described  In  the  Con- 
gressional Records.  Set  up  properly,  it  should 
help  us  to  Improve  both  our  social  policies 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Eliot  Preidson,  Professor. 

Universita  di  Napoli, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  March  13,  1967. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Your  letter  of  6 
March  1967  arrived  on  the  day  I  was  leaving 
for  a  lecture  tour  In  Europe.  My  topic  for 
papers  to  be  presented  here  at  the  University 
of  Naples  and  at  the  Institute  for  Social 
Studies  In  the  Hague  Is  "The  Social  Conse- 
quences of  Racial  Discrimination  In  Amer- 
ica". Having  struggled  for  many  years  to 
make  sense  of  the  very  uneven  data  available 
on  the  topic,  your  letter — and  accompany- 
ing statement — is  most  encouraging. 

I  do  not  have  time  at  the  moment  to  write 
a  detailed  commentary  on  the  proposed  So- 
cial Accounting  Act.  (I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so  upon  my  return  In  April).  For  now, 
let  me  say  that,  while  I  share  many  of  my 
colleagues'  grave  concerns  with  undisclosed 
motives  In  the  government's  support  of  re- 
search and  academic  activities  (viz.  "Proj- 
ect Camelot",  CIA-NASA  collusion,  etc.) 
and  am  therefore  somewhat  wary  of  possible 
reaction  to  a  National  Social  Science  Found- 
ation as  proposed  by  Senator  Harris,  I  still 
strongly  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers  and  a  coordination  of 
research  and  planning  activities.  Even  this, 
as  I  see  it,  Is  no  small  task.  Unlike  the  case 
of  economic  planning  in  which  few  laymen 
consider  themselves  expert,  the  Council  and 
Its  consultants  will  have  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  conflicting  attitudes  extant 
throughout  society  on  what  constitutes  so- 
cial welfare  and  reform  even  as  they  are 
culling   together   fugitive   statistics   on   the 


many  areas  mentioned   in   your  statement. 
But  let  them  begin  .  ,  . 

I   would    appreciate   being   kept    Informed 
of    the    committees'    deliberation.      If    you 
would  like  more  detailed  comments  from  me, 
please  feel  free  to  WTite. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  I   Rose,  Ph.  D. 


DAIRY  IMPORTS  SHOULD  BE 
CURBED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmers  have  suffered  a  price- 
cost  squeeze  for  several  years  now  and 
during  recent  months  their  economic 
situation  has  taken  another  sharp  down- 
turn. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  understandably 
greatly  disturbed  about  the  current 
price-cost  squeeze.  And  whether  or  not 
one  approves  of  this  type  of  action,  the 
current  milk  withholding  movement  by 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  is 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  growing  dis- 
content of  dairy  farmers. 

Evidence  of  this  long-term  adverse 
economic  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sharp  decline  of  dairy  farmers  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  The  number  of 
all  types  of  farms  across  the  country 
has  been  declining,  but  nowhere  is  this 
decline  as  sharp  as  among  dairy  pro- 
ducers. 

Because  of  this  decline  in  the  number 
of  dairy  farmers,  production  has  been 
substantially  reduced  and  with  this  re- 
duced production  there  was  a  wide  ex- 
pectation that  given  the  natural  forces 
of  supply  and  demand,  dairy  product 
prices  would  increase. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  happened. 
Prices  have  instead  declined.  And  they 
have  declined  at  a  time  when  prices  for 
the  products  that  the  dairy  farmer  must 
uso  have  continued  to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  a  ma.ior  cause  for  this 
adverse  price  situation  is  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  volume  of  imported  dairy 
products  into  this  country.  Daii-y  prod- 
uct imports  in  1966  were  three  times 
greater  than  in  1965  and  at  the  current 
rate  these  imports  in  1967  will  be  ap- 
proximately 4 '2  times  greater  than  in 
1965. 

That  the  Government  should  allow  this 
sharp  increase  in  dairy  production  at  the 
very  time  it  is  supposedly  attempting  to 
stabilize  domestic  prices  through  various 
price  support  activities  is  totally  contra- 
dictory. Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  great  volume  of  these  imports  is  com- 
ing from  the  Common  Market  countries 
in  Europe  which  are  now  resisting  efforts 
by  American  negotiators  to  secure  fair 
and  reasonable  trade  agreements  between 
this  country  and  the  Common  Market 
meinbers. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  can  and 
must  be  corrected.  The  proposed  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967  (S.  612)  would  pro- 
vide the  relief  that  is  needed  by  limiting 
current  imports  to  the  average  butterfat 
milk  solids  shipped  into  this  country 
during  the  years  1961  and  1965. 

This  is  an  entirely  reasonable  proposal 
which  allows  importers  to  share  in  the 
market  gains  in  the  future. 

Most  importantly  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  stabilize  domestic  prices  and  bring 
richly  deserved  relief  to  American  dairy 
farmers. 


Mr.  President,  S.  612  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  46  Senators,  including  myself, 
and  is  widely  supported  by  dairy  farm- 
ers and  their  spokesmen  across  the  coun- 
tr\-. 

Another  indication  of  this  broad  base 
support  is  action  recently  taken  by  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  in 
passing  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
1029,  commending  the  members  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation  to  sup- 
port the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HorSE  CONCTTRRENT  RESOLUTION    1029 

A    Concurrent    Resolution    commending    the 
Kansas    Congressional    delegation    for    its 
support  of  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967  ' 
and    urging    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  to  promptly  pass  this  bill 
Whereas,  Effective  import  controls  of  for- 
eign-produced   dairy    products    is    Indispen- 
sable to  dairy  farmers  and  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  general  public;  and 

Whereas.  These  controls  are  Important  to 
allow  farmers  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
parity  prices  for  their  milk  and  butterfat; 
and 

Whereas,  Achievement  of  parity  price 
goals  cannot  be  attained  If  large-scale  Im- 
ports are  permitted;  and 

Whereas,  Import  controls  are  necessary  if 
United  States  farmers  are  to  compete  with 
imports  made  cheap  through  subsidy  ar- 
rangements: and 

Whereas,  From  1953  to  1965  the  import 
increase  was  75',;  in  1966  It  was  433 '.  and 
It  Is  estimated  that  In  1967  lmp>orts  will  show 
an  Increase  of  567';   above  1953;  and 

Whereas.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Congress  providing  for  a  "Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967";  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  senators  from 
Kansas,  and  the  members  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  congressional  districts 
have  sponsored  these  bills;  and 

Whereas.  The  only  recourse  appears  to  be 
to  enact  legislation  new  before  Congress 
which  Is  entitled  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967":  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  That  we  hereby  com- 
mend the  Kansas  members  of  Congress, 
United  States  Senators  Frank  Carlson  and 
James  Pearson,  and  Representatives  Robert 
Dole,  Chester  Mize,  Garner  Shrlver.  Joe 
Skubltz  and  Larry  Winn,  for  their  actions 
In  introducing  and  supporting  legislation 
entitled  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967";  and 
that  we  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  and  enact  this  legislation;  and 

Be  If  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  be  directed  to  transmit  enrolled  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  state  of  Kansas  and  to  the 
United  States  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concurrent 
Resolution,  originated  in  the  House,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  March  13.  1967. 
John   J.    Conaro, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  O.  Hazen. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  14.  1967. 
John  CRtrrcHEH. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zarker. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  EXCEEDS 
SCOPE  AND  INTENT  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1964 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress was  very  specific  when  it  enacted 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
in  prohibiting  the  enforcement  of  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  order  to 
attain  racial  balance  or  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

Yet.  this  is  exactly  the  effect  of  what 
the  Office  of  Education  has  undertaken 
to  do  by  virtue  of  Its  so-called  desegre- 
gation guidelines  which  set  forth  quotas 
and  ratios  not  only  for  students  but  for 
teachers,  as  well,  with  the  penalty  for 
noncompliance  being  the  loss  of  all  Fed- 
eral education  assistance. 

Because  of  the  heavy-handed  way  in 
which  he  and  his  stafif  have  dealt  with 
school  systems  in  connection  with  title 
VI.  and  because  of  the  way  the  OCQce  of 
Education's  edicts  and  regulations  have 
exceeded  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  law. 
Education  Commissioner  Howe  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  unpopular  and 
controversial  Federal  ofBcials  in  our 
Government. 

On  March  17.  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  published  an  excellent  editorial 
column  in  which  David  Lawrence  dis- 
cussed this  matter  in  forceful  and  re- 
vealing terms.  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out 
la  the  dan£?ers  inherent  in  allowing  a  Fed- 

I  eral  bureaucrat  to  use  Federal  funds  in 

order  to  coerce  State  and  local  govern- 
ments into  doing  his  bidding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  M.MTER  FOR  Congress  To  Handle 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  or  In  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  or  In  an  act  of  Con- 
gress Is  authority  given  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  tell  the  public  schools  what  teach- 
ers they  may  select  or  otherwise  to  exercise 
control  over  the  choice  of  faculty  members  of 
an  educational  institution.  Yet  the  US. 
commissioner  of  education  has  Just  notified 
17  state  governments  that.  In  effect,  he  In- 
tends to  withhold  federal  funds  unless  they 
obey  the  rule.s  he  lays  down. 

The  circular  letter  to  the  state  school 
euperlntendentB  says  that  at  least  two  Negro 
teachers  must  be  asslg^ned  to  predominant- 
ly white  schools  and  two  white  teachers  to 
each  school  where  Negroes  are  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  objective  Is  to  start  to  aw:hleve 
"racial  balance."  and  each  year  hereafter  the 
quota  win  be  increased. 

Neither  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  nor  any  law  of  Congress  since  the 
court's  1954  decision  on  segregation  has  com- 
manded the  schools  to  "Integrate."  The  only 
■word  u.sed  Is  "desegregation."  and  the  Civil 
Rlght,s   Act  of    1964   defines  it  as  follows: 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance." 

Congress,  however.  Is  doing  nothing  about 
the  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  that  are 
Uu'Olved  in  stretching  the  word  "desegrega- 
tion" to  Include  the  a.sslgnment  or  selection 
of  teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  appeal  to  the  courts  against  such 
action,  but  this  Involves  lengthy  and  costly 
litigation.      And   what    school    district   likes 


to  antagonize  the  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which   controls   the   purse  strings? 

Clearly  this  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to 
handle.  It  can  forbid  the  use  of  public 
funds  as  a  form  of  blackmail  or  for  pturposea 
not  set  forth  in  the  law. 

The  "desegregation"  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1954  ruled  that  the  assign- 
ment of  students  in  public  schools  solely  on 
the  basis  of  race  is  In  violation  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  which  guarantees  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  to  all  citizens.  The 
decl.slon  did  not  say  that  local  school  author- 
ities cannot  use  other  criteria  in  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  specifically  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
law  "shall  prohibit  classification  and  assign- 
ment for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin."  But  if  a  local 
board  permits  students  to  choose  which 
school  within  the  district  they  will  attend, 
the  same  rule  has  to  be  applied  to  all,  ir- 
respective of  race  or  color. 

Selection  of  teachers,  however,  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  school  district.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
on  the  other  hand,  has  virtually  taken  over 
the  educational  system.  Will  the  choice  of 
textbooks  for  the  classroom  come  next? 

Some  Idea  of  what  is  happening  can  be 
gained  by  a  reading  of  the  testimony  of 
Duane  J.  Matthels,  Minnesota's  commis- 
sioner of  education,  wlio  told  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  this  week 
tliat  many  federal  education  programs  are 
being  injured  by  "a  mixture  of  politics, 
bvireaucracy  and  Increased  control  and  direc- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education."  He 
added: 

"PYom  what  I  have  experienced,  all  ideas 
and  innovations  relating  to  education,  good 
ones  that  is,  don't  originate  In  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  they  never  will.  There  is 
need  for  significant  additional  state  respon- 
sibility and  authority  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  education  legisla- 
tion." 

This  Issue  doubtless  will  emerge  In  the 
next  political  campaign.  President  Johnson 
thus  far  has  acquiesced  In  the  concept  that 
federal  funds  may  be  used  to  coerce  the 
states. 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION  DAY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  has 
been  designated  International  Day  for 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination 
by  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  21st 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  last  fall, 
at  which  this  resolution  was  adopted, 
and  I  was  In  complete  agreement  with 
this  action. 

The  immediate  focus  of  this  com- 
memorative day  Is,  of  course,  the 
apartheid  policies  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  for  this  is  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  Sharpeville  massacre, 
when  South  African  police  fired  at  a 
peaceful  rally  of  Africans,  killing  68  per- 
sons and  wounding  nearly  200  others. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  to  elim- 
inate all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  United  States  can  point  to 
real — If  limited — progress  over  the  past 
7  years.  By  contrast,  South  Africa  has 
moved  backward,  placing  Increased  re- 
liance on  repressive  measures  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  Its  walls  of  separa- 
tion between  the  races. 

It  has  been  disappointing  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  which  has  championed  civil 
rights  at  home  under  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  has  been 


less  than  completely  forthright  in  its 
condemnation  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Navy 
planned  to  grant  shore  leave  to  the  crew 
of  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt during  a  refueling  stop  at  Capetown. 
The  crew,  which  includes  many  Negro 
servicemen,  was  to  be  put  ashore  subject 
to  the  entire  gamut  of  segregationist 
laws  that  make  up  apartheid. 

I  joined  in  voicing  protest  against  the 
Navy's  plan,  for  it  amounted  to  a  tacit 
endor.sement  of  apartheid  by  an  arm  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Such  a  step  was 
unthinkable,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  face 
of  repeated  assurances  that  it  Is  the  firm 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
countenance  apartheid  by  any  official 
word  or  deed. 

Our  protest  led  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  shore  leave  plan,  and  while  I  re- 
gretted the  disappointment  this  entailed 
for  the  crew  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosei-clt, 
the  alternative  would  have  been  disas- 
trous. It  is  disturbing,  moreover,  that 
the  Navy  had  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact 
by  persons  outside  the  executive  branch. 

Today's  commemoration  also  serves  as 
a  reminder  that  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination,  which  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  last  Septem- 
ber, has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Department  of  State,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  waiting  first  to  see  how  the 
Senate  will  act  on  three  other  human 
risihts  conventions  which  are  being  con- 
sidered by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

While  I  recogiiize  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  controversy  in  all  of  these  agree- 
ments, I  fail  to  see  why  this  should  jus- 
tify further  delay  in  submitting  the  Con- 
vention on  Racial  Discrimination  to  the 
Senate.  I  urge  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  reconsider  the  mat- 
ter. 
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SENATOR  MOSS  LOOKS  AHEAD  ON 
OUR  FUTURE  WATER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  month,  at  a  regional  water  sym- 
posium in  Portales,  N.  Mex.,  where  I 
spoke  on  our  regional  water  situation, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss],  speaking  on  the  same  pro- 
gram, delivered  an  excellent  address 
that,  among  other  matters,  proposed  a 
national  approach  to  use  of  our  water 
resources.  I  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  logic  of  his  arguments,  especially 
the  subject  of  continental  management 
of  all  water  resources. 

More  recently.  Senator  Moss,  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  our  true  experts  on  water 
resources,  delivered  an  address  in  We- 
natchee.  Wash.,  elaborating  on  where 
we  stand  regarding  continental  manage- 
ment of  our  water  resources.  If  any- 
thing, it  was  even  more  comprehensive 
than  the  first  address  I  alluded  to. 

The  concept  my  colleague  brings  forth 
and  elaborates  on  Is  so  vast,  yet  so 
graspable  and  essential,  that  it  has  ram- 
ifications for  all  areas  of  the  Nation, 
every  State,  and  all  our  people. 

It  calls  for  the  collection  of  unused 


water  and  its  delivery  to  where  it  is 
needed.  The  continent  as  a  whole  is 
embraced  in  planning,  while  antipollu- 
tion and  desalinization  efforts  are  woven 
expertly  into  the  total  picture. 

In  my  State,  water  is  a  magic  word, 
one  that  in  many  areas  gets  more  at- 
tention than  any  other.  Hence,  my 
heightened  interest,  for  this  plan  advo- 
cated by  om-  distinguished  colleague 
could  write  a  new  series  of  pages  into 
the  book  of  New  Mexico's  history.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  meaningful  address,  which  Senator 
Moss  delivered  in  Wenatchee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  in  the  hope  that  other 
Senators  may  be  enlightened  by  it  as  I 
have  been. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Demo- 
crat, OF  Utah,  at  the  Panel  Discussion 
"A  'Southwest  Look'  at  Northwest 
Water"  Consekv.^tion  Congress  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Wenatchee.  Wash.. 
March  7,   1967 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  NAWAPA  ( North  American  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Alliance)  In  this  particular 
forum,  and  at  this  particular  time. 

In  the  first  place,  I  like  the  company,  the 
auspices,  and  the  constructive  tone  of  the 
discussion. 

In  the  second,  I  find  that  the  NAWAPA 
concept — the  concept  of  continental  water 
management — is  growing  in  terms  of  its 
validity  as  an  answer  to  national  and  inter- 
national water  problems. 

A  speaker  sometimes  finds  It  Is  helpful  to 
start  defining  something  by  saying  what  it 
Is  not.  A  Canadian  detractor  during  one  of 
my  visits  to  Canada  last  year  described 
NAWAPA  In  these  words : 

"The  North  American  Water  and  Power 
Alliance  is  not  an  alliance.  It  has  no  power, 
it  has  no  water,  and  It  is  not  North  Amer- 
ican. It  was  thought  up  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  It  Is  Just  a  scheme  to  enrich  a 
Loe  Angeles  engineering  firm." 

Ralph  M.  Parsons,  the  head  of  the  firm 
which  bears  his  name  and  which  "thought 
up"  the  scheme,  would  probably  like  to  hear 
what  the  critic  had  in  mind  about  enriching 
the  firm.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Parsons 
Company  has  Invested  something  over  a  half- 
million  dollars  in  bringing  the  NAWAPA  con- 
cept to  its  present  state  of  development. 

The  results  of  the  company's  work  were 
published  in  the  spring  of  1964.  putting  the 
Idea  in  the  public  domain.  /(  is  public 
property.  Mr.  Parsons  makes  no  proprietary 
claims  on  It.  He  says  he  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  his  efforts  if  the  idea  is  thoroughly 
studied.  He  is  confident  the  long  range  an- 
swer to  America's  water  problem  will  Involve 
such  a  system — this  one,  or  some  variation 
or  refinement  of  it. 

Being  m  the  public  domain,  the  NAWAPA 
concept  is  subject  to  public  analysis  and 
criticism.  It  is  subject  to  distortion  and  ex- 
ploitation by  its  opponents.  It  Is  also  open 
to  modification  and  improvement. 

One  of  the  points  I  would  like  to  make 
here  today  is  that  NAWAPA  ia  more  impor- 
tant right  now  as  a  symbol  than  it  is  as  a 
specific  map  routing  of  a  u-ater  transfer  and 
distribution  system. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  total  water  manage- 
ment. It  embraces  the  things  we  need  to  do 
to  preserve  and  extend  our  water  resources. 
The  type  of  distribution  system  envisioned 
by  NAWAPA  depends  first  upon  the  con- 
servation of  our  waters  and  the  abatement 
Of  pollution  in  them.  At  the  same  time  this 
type  of  system  is  essential  if  we  are  to  get  the 
most  out  of  both  desalting  and  weather 
modification.  The  latter  is  an  area  in  which 
technology  Is  moving  very  rapidly  and  we 


might  look  forward  to  the  day  when  great 
rivers  in  the  sky  transport  water  from  the 
seas  to  vast  Inland  basins — water  from  which 
nature  itself  has  removed  the  salt. 

If  we  learn  how  to  stimulate  this  over- 
head movement  of  moisture,  we  must  also 
have  very  excellent  collection  and  distribu- 
tion systems  so  that  we  can  make  full  use 
of  the  water  we've  tricked  nature  Into  haul- 
ing for  us. 

Similarly,  desalting  holds  growing  promise 
for  man.  But.  as  in  any  other  business  op- 
eration, the  economic  facts  of  life  make  the 
operation  worthwhile  only  if  one  has  raw 
materials  and  markets  close  together.  Our 
great  coastal  cities  meet  this  criteria.  De- 
salting will  certainly  pay  off  first  at  the  place 
where  there  is  salt  water  and  people  to  use 
the  desalted  product,  but  desalting  is  no  an- 
swer in  the  high  inland  plains. 

I  am  told  that  engineers  have  a  rule  of 
thumb  to  estimate  the  cost  of  moving  large 
amounts  of  water  over  vast  distances.  It 
costs  something  like  40  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons to  lift  water  1000  feet  and  move  it  1000 
miles  inland. 

Since  there  is  a  projected  starting  cost  of 
about  25  cents  to  produce  a  thousand  gal- 
lons at  our  newest  and  biggest  planned  de- 
salting plants,  this  means  fresh  water  can 
be  delivered  to  the  high  inland  areas  for 
somewhere  between  50  cents  to  81.00  per 
thousand  gallons.  Retail  distribution  costs 
must  be  added  to  this  figure.  So  you  can 
be  Etire  we  are  not  talking  about  irrigation 
water.  These  prices  approach  $300  an  acre- 
foot. 

These  are  rough  figures,  of  course,  but 
they  do  serve  to  highlight  one  fact.  They 
make  it  clear  how  valuable  is  the  gravity 
stored  energy  in  the  water  which  nature  de- 
salts and  deposits  in  the  mountainous  areas 
of  the  continent.  It  is  this  gravity  stored 
energy  which  NAWAPA  exploits  to  start  the 
continental   distribution   system    working. 

A  NAWAPA  type  system  will  pay  off  in 
many  ways.  It  will  serve  conservation  and 
pollution  control  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  economics  of  desalting  and 
weather  modification. 

We  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our  efforts  to 
develop  low  cost  desalting  processes,  nor 
our  efforts  to  find  ways  to  stimulate  precipi- 
tation. But  to  make  full  use  of  both  tech- 
nologies, we  must  have  a  surface  distribution 
systejn.     This  NAWAPA  provides. 

In  essence  NAWAPA  is  a  system  for  collect- 
ing in  the  high  lands  of  the  north  some  of 
the  water  discharging  unused  into  the  seas 
and  bringing  it  to  the  areas  of  the  continent 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Its  primary  significance  is  that  it  repre- 
sents the  first  time  the  water  resource  plan- 
ners have  treated  the  continent  as  a  whole. 
For  the  first  time,  we  are  locking  beyond  the 
brow  of  the  hill  which  is  the  rim  of  the 
basin,  or  sub-basin,  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally the  horizon  of  our  water  planning. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  original 
NAWAPA  plan  continues  to  expand.  Its  de- 
signers, of  course,  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  It  represents  only  a  concept,  and  that 
when  field  engineering  starts,  we  will  find 
many  ways  to  Improve  it.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  NAWAPA  has  stimulated 
a  new  approach  to  resource  development  in 
Canada,  which  now  has  at  least  three  sub- 
continent water  collection  plans  that  cover 
a  part  of  the  same  ground  as  NAWAPA. 

NAWAPA  has  three  main  service  stems,  or 
operating  regions.  One  is  along  the  west 
slope  of  the  rockles  and  extends  from  Alaska 
to  the  Tamaullpas  delta  lands  of  the  Rio 
Grande  In  Mexico.  This  western  stem  Is  the 
largest  segment  of  NAWAPA  and  Is  of  pri- 
mary Importance  to  the  northwest. 

The  second  service  area  is  the  vsist  plains 
of  the  central  continent.  This  covers  the 
three  prairie  provinces  of  Canada — Alberta. 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba — and  the  entire 
high  plains  area  of  the  United  States  from 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  Ttiis 
area  of  NAWAPA  has  been  given  less  atten- 


tion than  the  far  west  and  northeastern  re- 
gions. It's  importance  is  rapidly  growing, 
however,  because  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  way  of  restoring  the  ground  waters  of 
the  southern  high  plains  than  to  bring  m 
new  water  from  the  far  north. 

The  third  major  service  area  centers 
around  the  Great  Lakes.  It  involves  collect- 
ing water  now  flowing  Into  Hudson  Bay  and 
redistributing  it  through  the  Great  Lakes  for 
the  benefit  of  eastern  Canad^i  and  north- 
central  and  northeastern  United  Suites. 
This  is  the  area  which  offers  the  greatest 
liope  of  early  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Cinada  on  continental  water 
planning  since  In  the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  we  share  a  mutual  and  urgent 
problem.  There  are  some  iiidications.  there- 
fore, that  the  first  move  toward  an  eventual 
continental  system  will  be  made  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

However,  it  would  be  ironic,  in  my  esti- 
mation, if  we  found  ourselves  negotiating 
for  international  water  exchanges  before 
we  had  arranged  for  large  scale  interstate  or 
interbann  e.\changes  within  the  United 
States.  I  don't  think  this  will  happen,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  tec  must  have  a  na- 
tional system  of  water  distribution  before 
we  can  take  advantage  of  a  continental  sys- 
tem. I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  reach  both 
objectives  simply  because  I  have  Immense 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

I  was  In  Canada  twice  last  year  to  discuss 
Nawapa — the  first  time  in  June  when  I  ap- 
peared, with  the  late  General  A.  L.  G.  Mc- 
Naughton.  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  near 
Quebec,  to  discuss  the  concept  and  aspects 
of  Nawapa.  and  the  second  time  in  August 
when  I  spoke  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
1966  water  quality  symposium  in  Montreal. 

I  was  received  courteously  by  both  the 
distinguished  scholars  and  scientists  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  water-conditioning  business  at  the  sym- 
posium who  were  seeking  new  ways  of 
attacking  water  pollution  In  both  groujjs  I 
found  a  consuming  interest  in  the  Nawapa 
concept,  and  for  the  most  part,  a  willingness 
to  consider  it  with  open  minds. 

Frankly,  some  of  our  Canadian  neighbors 
have  strong  reservations  about  exporting 
water  to  the  United  States.  Others  are  will- 
ing to  assess  their  supplies,  see  what  they  will 
need  for  themselves,  and  then  find  out  what 
consideration  the  United  States  wants  to 
offer  for  their  surplus  water. 

In  every  speech  I  have  made,  and  In  private 
conversations  with  Canadian  leaders.  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are.  and  must  be,  Interested  only  In  surplus 
water,  and  then  only  after  Canada  has 
measured  Its  water  and  projected  its  own 
ultimate  requirements,  and  has  found  that 
it  would  be  in  Canada's  own  self-interest  to 
sell  Its  surplus  water  to  the  profitable  mar- 
ket south  of  the  border  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  it  is  tech- 
nically feasible  and  economically  sound  to 
collect,  store  and  redistribute  unused  water 
from  the  northern  reaches  of  the  continent. 
And.  unlike  oil  and  uranium,  water  can  be 
marketed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  If  the 
producing  areas  are  properly  managed,  they 
will  continue  without  depletion  to  produce 
a  "profitable  crop"  for  export. 

I  said  at  Sherbrooke  that  both  countries 
have  a  lot  of  homework  to  do  before  we  can 
make  up  our  minds  to  enter  into  a  long  term 
agreement  for  trade  in  water. 

NAWAPA,  as  a  continent  wide  distribution 
system,  depends  upon  the  water  harvest  from 
many  producing  areas.  The  first  thing  we 
must  do  to  assure  a  continuing  return  from 
the  $100  blUion  Investment  required  for 
NAWAPA  is  to  make  a  detailed  water  in- 
ventory and  to  make  sure  we  are  taking  care 
of  those  water  producing  areas.  We  must 
be  sure  we  do  indeed  have  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  surplus  water  to  distribute. 
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The  second  thln^  we  have  to  do  Is  clean 
up  the  water  courses  we  want  to  use  In  the 
distribution  system.  This  means  full  steam 
ahead  on  polhitlon  abatement. 

Third,  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  how  we 
use  water,  to  make  sure  we  get  the  most 
mlleae:?  per  g:iIlon.  This  means  tmproi'uiy 
xcatrr  Hfing  industrial  practices,  and  examin- 
ing Irrigation  and  other  agrlcuUtiral  prac- 
tices in  order  to  get  most  for  our  moiiev. 
We  nerd  to  ciptcih'  discipline  in  domestic 
■w-p  of  irater. 

And  rmnll'-.  we  have  to  provide  for  the 
collection,  storage,  transfer  and  distribution 
of  water 

These  thlncs  can't  all  be  done  in  sequence. 
There  Is  no  order  In  terms  of  Importance  or 
chronology.  But  these  are  the  half-dozen 
things  we  can  do  about  our  water  resource, 
and  we  have  to  do  them  all.  Furthermore, 
•we  have  to  do  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  now  on. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  NAWAPA 
studies  Is  that  they  have  brought  these  other 
Objectives  \uW  perspective.  While  NAWAPA 
appears  to  deal  only  with  collection,  st-orage. 
transfer  and  dlstribu'lon.  It  will  be  no  pood 
Without  conservation,  pollution  control, 
efflclent  utilization  and  discipline.  It  will 
also  make  desalting  and  weather  modiflcattnn 
more  worthwhile. 

It  hns  one  other  great  value.  The  con- 
cept of  a  continental  system  affords  a  con- 
text in  which  we  can  discuss  Interbasin 
transfers  within  the  United  States. 

The  Canadians  chide  us  on  the  fact  that 
we  want  them  to  Join  us  in  a  continental 
water  system  but  that  we  are  not  yet  In 
agreement  as  to  how  we  might  connect  up 
the  several  partn  of  our  own  system.  Tliey 
have  a  point.  We  do  not  have  a  very  strong 
posture  from  which  to  bargain  for  imports. 
NAWAPA.  or  romethtng  like  It,  is  coming, 
simply  becatise  It  makes  so  much  senre  for 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  of- 
fered two  stipulations  at  Sherbrooke  They 
are  the  starting  point  for  negotiations  on 
trade  in  wate' 

The  first  stipulation  was  that  the  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  want  to  live  together  in 
constructive  peace  for  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time. 

The  second  was  that  between  tis  we  oc- 
cupy a  continent-sized  piece  of  real  estate 
that  Is  more  favorable  to  man  than  any 
other  comparable  .irea  of  the  world  and  if  we 
want  to  stay  here,  we  had  better  take  care 
of  It. 

NAWAPA  makes  it  immediately  profitable 
to  do  so.  It  will  provide  the  U.S.  with  water 
and  strengthen  our  economy,  but  it  will  also 
strengthen  our  nelghtKjr.  It  will  provide 
Canada  with  a  continuing  Inflow  of  In- 
vestment capital  for  further  development  of 
her  farms  and  factories.  It  will  make  both 
of  us  concentrate  on  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion control- concentrate  on  taking  care  of 
nature's  endowment. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  offers  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  what  this  approach  to  the  cnre 
and  development  of  water  resources  can 
mean, 

Tlie  Columbia  River  treaty  was  a  great 
step  forward,  but  all  of  the  dams  built  or 
currently  planned  on  the  Columbia  and  Its 
principal  tributaries  will  not  provide  enoutrh 
storage  capacity  for  proper  river  regulation. 
The  NAWAPA  plan  would  provide  a  dei^ree 
Of  regulation  of  the  Columbia  which  would 
wipe  out  Its  flood  peaks  and  its  low  water 
troughs,  stabilizing  flow  sufficiently  to  per- 
nalt  greatly  Increased  power  generation  even 
from  the  existing  and  currently  programmed 
facilities. 

The  advantages  are  quite  apparent  from  a 
glance  at  flow  variations.  In  the  years  we've 
been  keeping  records,  the  people  along  the 
Columbia  have  witnessed  a  high  flow  nearly 
thirty  times  the  low  flow.  The  recorded  high 
was  1894.  the  recorded  low  1937.  During  a 
single  year:  however,  the  high  can  be  five 
times  the  low. 


If  the  Columbia  system  Is  Integrated  into 
a  continental  system,  the  northwest  empire 
can  be  assured  of  enough  water  lor  all  Its 
fDreaeeable  needs,  and  get  better  use  of  the 
water  In  the  Great  Columbia  artery  Itself. 

The  principal  feature  In  this  regulatory 
system  would  be  the  Rocky  Mount.un  trench 
reservoir  Water  brought  from  Ahir.ka,  the 
Yukon,  and  northern  British  Columbia 
wiiukl  l)e  stored  in  a  great  inland  sea, 
stretcliing  500  miles  from  the  Fraser  River 
g.-xp  near  Prince  George  in  central  British 
Columbi.i  to  the  Kootenay  outlet  In  Mon- 
tana This  reservoir  would  have  a  storage 
capucity  for  a  five  year  supply  of  water  for 
the  western  stem  of  Nawapa.  The  indicated 
effect  on  the  Columbia  would  be  to  increase 
the  base  How  at  McNary  Dam  by  8700  cfs 
while  lowering  tl  lod  crests  by  60,tX)0  cfs. 

NAWAf'.'V  would  have  a  similar  Inlluence 
on  the  Clearwater,  greatly  increasing  its  hy- 
droelectric potential  and  decreasing  lis  flood 
damage  potential. 

Similar  benefits  are  indicated  for  all  the 
ri\eis  that  rre  Joined  in  such  a  continental 
svLteni.  I  beUe\e  the  more  wc  study  the 
idea,  the  more  advantages  we  will  see  in  it. 

Tlie  NAWAPA  concept  was  initially  evalu- 
ated by  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  was 
ch.iirman  back  in  1964.  On  the  basis  of  a 
co.nparison  of  this  system  with  an  inventory 
of  all  the  water  resource  projects  foresee- 
able for  the  next  twenty  years,  we  found 
that  NAWAPA  would  provide  twice  as  much 
water  for  about  25  percent  more  investment. 
and  was  subject  to  expansion.  The  adv.in- 
tages  of  NAW.^PA  have  become  even  clcirer 
since. 

The  very  magnitude  and  daring  of  the 
NAWAPA  concept  have  made  us  nU.se  our 
sights,  all  of  us.  about  water  resource  plan- 
ning. It  undoubtedly  shaped  President 
Johnsons  recommendation  for  a  National 
Water  Study  Commission  to  develop  an 
overall   n.itional   water  policy. 

That  bill.  Introduced  by  your  Senator 
Jackson,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  twice.  Is 
now  under  consideration  In  the  House.  It 
Wius  lost  liist  year  in  the  debate  over  two 
additional  federally  financed  povier  dams  In 
the  Colorado  River.  I  believe  its  chances 
arc  belter  this  year. 

Before  Canada  and  the  United  States  sit 
down  to  talk  about  Joint  water  resource  de- 
velopment, both  must  do  a  lot  of  homework. 
Tlie  proposed  National  Water  Commission, 
or  some  similar  overall  agency,  could  be  the 
vehicle  to  get  a  lot  of  our  homework  done. 

The  type  of  discussion  we  have  had  here 
today  is  an  Important  part  of  that  home- 
work. Public  enlightenment  Is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  two  sovereign  gov- 
ernments can  base  an  agreement.  Similarly, 
public  enlightenment  and  recognition  of  the 
total  Interdependence  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  building  blocks  of 
a  national  water  policy  which  will  assure 
preservation  of  our  precious  water  resources. 

If  my  Sherbrooke  stipulations  that  we 
have  to  take  care  of^and  share — our  re- 
Btjurces  in  order  to  live  on  tills  continent  in 
abundant  and  productive  peace  with  the 
Canadians  are  valid;  then  equally  valid  and 
even  more  sharply  apparent  would  be  a  stip- 
ulation that  we  Americans  must  do  as  much 
with  our  wat<>r  resources  here  between  our 
Slates  and  our  regions! 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  HABIB 
MALIK  AT  THE  AMERICAN  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  BEIRUT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Faith,  Truth, 
and  Freedom,"  delivered  by  Charles 
Habib  Malik  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  on  the  univer- 
sity's centennial  day,  December  3,  1966, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Faith.  Truth,  and  Fkeedom 
(  An  address  by  Charles  Habib  Malik ) 

I.    AN  ACT    OF    LOVE    AND    CRATITOOE 

A  hundred  years  ago  today  an  act  of  love 
and  hoj5e  and  faith  was  launched  on  these 
shores.  We  are  met  this  morning  to  com- 
memorate that  act.  The  actors  feared  God 
and  loved  their  fellow  men.  They  believed 
that  the  Near  East  which  time  and  again 
gave  so  much  of  its  soul  w;ve  worthy  now 
to  receive  back  from  their  bounty  -  the 
bounty  c.f  those  who  profited  so  much  from 
its  giving.  It  was  therefore  also  an  act  of 
gr.Ttitudo. 

This  time  It  was  the  West  that  came  to 
the  Near  East  to  love  and  to  serve.  Just  as 
once  it  was  the  Eas-t  that  Came  to  these  lands 
to  offer  gifts  and  to  adore  The  same  s'?.t. 
tlie  same  adoration,  propelled  and  guided 
the  West  and  the  E.«t  to  these  humble 
.thcres  between  It  was  therefore  an  act  of 
unity  among  men— unity  both  across  con- 
tinents and  across  times — unity  In  pe.ice 
and  unity  in  good  will. 

The  mustard  seed  has  now  grown  into  a 
great  tree  with  luxuriant  branches,  to  whose 
refreshing  sh.idows  bi.'ds  from  all  over  the 
world  repair.  The  men  and  women  who 
labored  in  this  vineyard  for  three  generations 
tended  the  tree  with  their  soul.  They 
Elrur;gled.  they  sacrificed,  they  suffered — and 
suflering  and  sacrifice  in  this  kind  of  calling 
are  unutterable  at  times — they  endured,  they 
planned,  they  built,  they  gave  of  their  lives. 
Those  of  them  who  are  no  longer  with  us 
have  pasfed  on  with  the  certainty  of  four 
satisfactions — the  sheer  Joy  of  the  work— a 
never  abating  Joy.  because  the  work  at  every 
point  was  so  experimental  and  pioneering,  so 
full  of  adventure;  the  rise  before  their  eyes 
of  something  precious  and  unique;  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  greatness  of  their 
work;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  lands  they 
served.  Few  men  have  been  blesFcd  with  a 
deeper  certainty  as  the  reward  of  their  lives. 

Without  God  and  faith  in  God.  this  Uni- 
versity would  never  have  come  into  being, 
nor  would  It  have  endured.  And  I  believe 
without  God  and  faith  In  Crod  It  will  not 
last  and  shine. 

II.    AN    ENDURING    ENTERPBISB 

Few  universities  In  the  world  display  a  com- 
parable International  and  Intercultural  char- 
acter to  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 
One  can  name  a  few  of  Its  kind  In  the  Far 
East  and  Asia,  a  few  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe,  a  feW  In  Africa  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere — all  honorable  Institutions  doing 
great  and  good  work.  But  this  University  is 
the  oldest  among  them  all.  and  none  of  them 
Is  as  solid  and  secure,  as  influential  and 
universally  respected,  as  this  one. 

What  does  this  prove?  It  proves  two 
things:  that  the  human  and  spiritual  im- 
pulse which  flung  this  University  onto  these 
shores,  whatever  forms  this  Impulse  may  varl. 
ously  take,  whatever  transformations  of  it- 
self it  may  undergo.  Is  steady  and  undying; 
and  that  the  social,  spiritual  and  Interna- 
tional conditions  here  are  propitious  for  the 
flourishing  of  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  which  East  and  West  harmoniously 
blend  and  cooperate.  For  these  two  reasons. 
and  because  both  the  creative  impul-e  ana 
the  supporting  conditions  have  now  mightily 
stood  the  test  of  time  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
future  of  the  University  is  assured. 

Lebanon  Is  Indeed  proud  that  its  spirit  and 
Its  social  conditions  have  decisively  contrib- 
uted to  the  possibility  of  this  great  institu- 
tion striking  firm  roots  in  our  soil.  While  I 
cannot  speak  either  for  the  University  or  for 
Lebanon,  I  can  nevertheless  express  the  hope 
that  the  University,  both  in  its  own  Interests 
and  for  the  sake  of  what  It  believes,  be  more 
actively  concerned  for  the  Immediate  soil 
In  which  It  is  planted— to  the  end  that  that 
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BoU  remain  clement  and  free;  and  that  Leb- 
anon, again  In  Its  own  Interests  and  for  the 
sake  of  what  It  believes,  continue  guarantee- 
ing the  University  the  necessary  freedom 
under  which  It  can  further  develop  and 
bloom. 

III.  THE  PROFESSIONS  AND  THE  SCIENCES 

There  is  going  to  be  therefore  a  second 
anniversary  of  this  University  and  a  third 
and  a  fourth.  We  can  speak  only  of  the 
century  Immediately  ahead,  leaving  it  to 
those  who  will  follow  us  to  speak  of  the  cen- 
turies beyond. 

Tlie  medical  sciences  are  certaintly  going 
to  prosper,  partly  because  the  human  body 
Is  such  a  wonderful,  Inalienable,  noncon- 
trovcrslal  side  of  man,  partly  because  Amer- 
ican medicine,  both  in  theoretical  research 
and  in  actual  practice,  is  at  the  forefront  of 
world  scientific  endeavor.  Besides,  since  it 
is  a  question  of  life  or  death,  the  medical 
relationship  between  men  is  one  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  compassionate. 

Professional  training  In  this  University 
shall  witness  considerable  advancement, 
partly  from  natural  growth,  partly  because 
the  exigencies  of  self-development  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  are  going  to  demand 
greater  and  greater  perfection  in  this  realm. 

Mathematics,  requiring  only  sharp  Intel- 
ligence— of  which  there  Is  no  dearth  In  these 
lands — adequate  training  and  sustained  con- 
tact with  the  centers  of  mathematical 
creativity  throughout  the  world,  can  attain 
great  heights  here.  The  same  Is  true  to 
some  extent  of  the  theoretical  physical 
sciences. 

In  the  matter  of  applied  physical  science.  I 
Wish  to  single  out  one  thing;  the  University 
win  doubtless  be  drawn  into  research  on  the 
greatest  single  physical  promise  for  the  Mid- 
dle Eastr— the  desalination  of  sea  water  on  a 
large  scale  through  nuclear  energy  for  the 
Irrigation  of  vast  deserts.  This  Is  the  real 
revolution  of  the  future,  and  it  Is  Just  over 
the  horizon. 

The  coming  four  or  five  decades  are  going 
to  be  most  formative  and  crucial  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  systems  of  the 
countries  served  by  the  University.  Educa- 
tionally, the  University  has  something  dis- 
tinctive to  give,  and  with  full  consciousness 
of  its  educational  message,  it  should  boldly 
seek,  seize  and  create  opportunities  for  giv- 
ing it. 

So  far  as  basic  knowledge  and  data  are 
concerned,  the  Middle  East  Is  a  relatively 
virgin  territory.  Therefore,  the  agencies  for 
the  collecting  and  compiling  of  facts  and 
figures  at  the  University  have  ahead  of  them 
a  most  exciting  century  Indeed. 

The  comprehension  of  this  basic  material, 
the  interpretation  of  It.  the  marshaling  and 
utilizing  of  It  with  a  view  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  peoples — all  this  must  await  the 
appearance  of  great  and  bold  and  free  minds, 
both  at  the  University  and  at  other  universi- 
ties, as  well  as  among  the  political  and 
spiritual  leadership  of  the  Middle  East. 

As  soon  as  you  approach  man.  controversy 
begins  to  loom.  But  universities  thrive  on 
controversy,  provided  the  spirit  Is  right. 
Certainly  In  the  social  sciences  government, 
society  and  the  economic  process  are  all 
controversial,  but  this  University  with  its 
liberal-humane  traditions  will  allow  consid- 
erable room  for  creative  controversy,  pro- 
vided, 1  repeat,  the  spirit  is  right.  Behind 
and  above  all  controversy  there  Is  solid 
truth.  Who  determines  right  and  wrong  In 
matters  of  the  spirit?  Only  the  spirit— the 
good  spirit — can  Judge  the  things  of  the 
spirit. 

rV.    LIBERAL    EDUCATION 

The  professional  and  technical  functions 
of  the  University  are  great — and  the  need 
and  greatness  of  them  are  not  going  to  wane 
In  the  decades  to  come.  But  I  can  conceive 
other  agencies  assuming  them — assuming 
also  with  them  all  that  we  call  research. 
While  this  University  should  always  aim  at 
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producing  the  best  doctors,  engineers,  ex- 
perts, teachers,  technicians,  others  can  also 
aim  at  producing  them.  But  what  I  cannot 
conceive  any  other  institution  taking  over 
from  this  University  with  the  same  ease  for 
many  years  to  come  Is  that  side  of  our 
activity  which  we  call  liberal  education.  The 
liberally  educated  mind — this  is  the  principal 
glory  of  this  institution  if  it  lives  up  to  its 
highest. 

Training  in  the  methods  of  science,  appre- 
ciating Its  power  and  its  results,  seeing  the 
amazing  wonders  of  nature  and  man  disclose 
themselves  before  ones  eyes  in  all  their 
beauty  and  order;  Induction  into  the  secrets 
and  melodies  of  the  ages,  enlarging  and  lib- 
erating the  mind,  disciplining  and  sharpen- 
ing the  reason:  the  Joy  and  value  of  free  dis- 
cussion, arriving  at  a  free  consensus  after 
prolonged  and  fair  debate  and  consideration, 
freely  limiting  oneself  by  freely  respecting 
others;  the  free  creation  of  beauty  and  grace, 
the  appreciation  of  the  valuable  even  where 
one  finds  oneself  thereby  sinking  into  a  sub- 
sidiary detail,  the  transcendental  view  of  the 
whole  which  only  philosophy  and  the  arts 
can  Impart;  opening  up  the  ultimate  Issues 
of  man  and  destiny — seriously,  auihentically. 
freely,  fully;  beholding  others  and  living  and 
arguing  with  them  for  years — indeed  the 
happiest  years  of  one's  life — on  tills  btauti- 
ful  campus  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  leisure  and  mutual  trust — It  is  these 
liberalizing  functions  that  I  believe  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  by  Its  out- 
look, by  its  traditions,  and  by  its  very  struc- 
ture, is  best  suited  to  mediate  for  decades 
and  generations  to  come — perhaps  better 
than  any  other  Institution. 

More  than  anything  else  the  Middle  East 
desperately  needs  the  detached  and  dis- 
interested mind,  the  mind  that  loves  theory 
and  vision  for  their  own  sake,  the  mind  that 
Is  at  home  in  fundamental  ideas  and  first 
principles,  the  mind  that  can  give  an  honor- 
able account  of  itself  among  its  peers  in 
these  realms  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Nations  and  cultures  wish  to  develop  them- 
selves; that  Is  right  and  proper;  but  without 
prior  development  in  theory  you  can  never 
develop  yourself  in  practice.  The  habit  of 
responsible  theory,  the  virtue  of  grounded 
theory — all  this  is  the  Integral  fruit  of  lib- 
eral education. 

Nothing  In  this  whole  world  equals  the 
certainty  and  peace  and  power  and  Joy  which 
fill  the  soul  after  a  trusting  and  profound 
discussion  of  the  final  themes  among  friends. 
You  can  gain  the  whole  world,  including 
every  technique  under  the  sun,  but  if  you 
have  not  acquired,  through  friendly  discus- 
sion, the  power  of  thought  whereby  you  con- 
template, with  others,  the  truth  in  the 
ecstasy  of  detachment,  you  have  gained 
nothing.  A  principal  aim  of  this  University 
is  the  creation  of  such  circles  of  friends,  such 
possibilities  of  creative  conversation,  among 
the  teachers,  among  the  students,  and  be- 
tween them  both.  The  soul  in  communion 
Wings  Its  way  to  heaven  Itself. 

It  Is  only  by  entering  organically  Into  the 
great  conversation  of  the  ages  that  man  be- 
comes human.  It  Is  only  by  listening  rap- 
turously to  the  greatest  in  history  that  man 
becomes  human.  It  Is  only  by  appreciating 
self-givlngly  the  greatest  philosophy,  the 
greatest  literature  and  the  greatest  art  that 
man  becomes  human.  It  Is  only  by  discrimi- 
natingly avoiding  the  false  simplifications  of 
the  human  condition  and  lovingly  under- 
standing the  complexities  of  life  in  diverse 
cultures  and  epochs  that  we  succeed  In  lift- 
ing ourselves  to  the  stature  of  man — with 
all  that  is  universal  and  eternal  and  essen- 
tial and  Infinite  in  him.  And  as  soon  as  you 
find  man  la  his  fullness  you  develop  a 
strange  and  sweet  wlstfulness  which  leads 
you  inevitably  to  that  which  Is  above  him. 
Now  the  agency  for  the  humanizing  of  man 
is  none  other  than  liberal  education.  And 
while  there  Is  greatness  in  man  and  history, 
our  life  is  worthless  If  we  do  not  know  It. 


This  University  must  take  on  greater  re- 
sponsibilities than  most  other  universities; 
for  much  that  is  taken  for  granted  elsewhere 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  here.  This  is 
part  of  its  disiinctive  calliiig.  On  top  of 
tlieoretical  knowledge  which  Is  its  principal 
vocation,  the  University  must  seek  ways  and 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  fundamental 
•■ittitudes  of  the  soul — respect  for  law.  respect 
for  the  truth,  respect  for  labor,  especi.'illy 
manvial  labor,  placing  the  common  good 
above  the  individual  pood.  tl";e  unity  of  m:in. 
trust  in  reason,  the  open  mind,  the  purifica- 
tion and  deepening  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  of  tragedy,  the  readiness  to  love 
the  whole  wcrld — to  love  and  Icve  and  love — 
and  give  until  it  hurts. 

V.    ENGLISH    AND    ARABIC 

English  Is  a  wonderful  language— wonder- 
ful not  only  because  It  is  the  bearer  of  one 
of  the  greatest  literatures,  nor  only  be- 
cause more  and  better  translations  have  been 
put  Into  English  than  into  any  other  lan- 
guage, but  because  It  has  virtually  become 
thi  lingua  /ranca  of  the  world.  No  language 
In  history  has  carried  quite  as  much  world 
responsibility — politically.  intellect  ually, 

spiritually — as  the  English  language  carries 
today.  So  far  as  one  can  see  ahead,  this 
world  role  is  not  going  to  dimir.ish  in  t*ie 
coming  century,  and  for  English  to  be  cul- 
tlvr.ted  In  this  University  Is  a  special  honor 
and  a  special  calling, 

Arabic,  too.  Is  a  wonderful  language — 
great  in  its  past  and  great  I  am  sure  in  its 
future.  Due  to  its  dedication  to  the  funda- 
mental American  proposition  of  respect  for 
freedom  and  independence,  this  University 
has  always  stressed  and  will  always  stress 
the  Arabic  language.  Let  the  Middle  East- 
ern mind  enjoy  direct  and  living  access  to 
the  great  treasures  of  Its  past,  and  let  it  at 
the  same  time  be  livingly  fertilized  and  en- 
riched by  other  heritages,  and  a  new  human- 
Ism  and  a  new  expression  thereof  will  cer- 
tainly ensue.  Therefore,  on  top  of  language 
as  language,  for  the  University  to  help  the 
Arab  mind  In  particular  to  reconstitute  itself 
In  unity  and  comprehensiveness,  in  univer- 
sality and  depth,  In  freedom  and  openness, 
is  a  special  honor  and  a  special  calling. 

VI.    HISTORY 

The  conception  of  hi.=tory  as  unitary  and 
purposeful  first  dawned  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  today  the  greatest  service  that  history 
can  perform  in  the  Middle  East,  both  as  the 
making  of  history  and  the  writing  of  history. 
Is  to  help  in  restoring  wholeness  and  integ- 
rity to  its  future  and  unity  and  continuity  to 
Its  past, 

VII.    RJELICIOUS    EESE.AECH 

In  this  age  of  friendly  dialogue — dialogue 
not  only  between  Christians,  nor  only  be- 
tween Christian  and  Muslims,  but  between 
monotheists  and  all  kinds  of  men,  believing 
and  unbelieving — the  University,  located  as 
It  is  in  the  cradle  of  Western  and  Islamic 
civilizations,  must  assume  new  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  religious  research — all  the 
more  so  now  after  the  establishment  of  the 
world  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Jerusalem. 

VIII.     CLOSER     RELATIONS     WITH     OTHER 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  future  calls  for  closer  academic  rela- 
tions between  tlie  University  and  the  other 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  particularly  in  Beirut.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  to  find  out  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
good  will,  how  much  the  universities  mutual- 
ly enrich  and  complement  each  other,  and 
how  much  they  can  therefore  fruitfully  and 
practically  cooperate  in  joint  projects.  I 
am  sure  humility  and  good  will  abound  on 
all  sides,  and  therefore  this  matter  should — 
and  I  believe  will — be  boldly  explored. 

DC.    ErBOPE    AND    THE    MIDDLE    EAST    SROT:U>    BE 
DRAWN    IN 

Intellectually  and  spiritually  Europe 
should  be  drawn  in  more  and  more  into  the 

University — in  proportions  that  cannot  now 
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be  foreseen.  Of  course  the  Middle  East 
will  be  drawn  In  more  and  more  Into  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  at  every  level — again  In 
proportions  that  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 
But  In  whatever  proportions  and  modalities 
America,  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  shall 
energize  In  our  common  enterprise,  let  It 
never  be  at  the  expense  but  always  to  the 
glory  of  truth,  man  and  freedom. 

X.    THE    SPIRITUAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    WEST 
AND    THE     MIDDLE    EAST 

The  University  Is  not  Independent  of  the 
development  of  the  spirit  In  the  West.  Let 
the  cynics  and  the  pessimists  and  the  tired 
and  the  misinformed  and  the  Insufficiently 
Informed  Icnow  this:  the  spirit  will  never 
die — the  highest  spirit,  the  deepest  spirit,  the 
most  truthful  spirit,  the  most  Joyous  and 
creative  spirit — and  the  University  will  always 
be  the  beneficiary  of  this  spirit — In  Its  own 
way  and  under  its  special  limitations. 

Nor  is  the  University  independent  of  the 
development  of  the  spirit  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  know  our  many  tribulations  In  these  lands 
and  I  luiow  our  pitfalls.  But  nothing  Is  fated 
and  foredoomed.  It  all  depends  on  the  vision 
and  concern  and  determination  of  the  men 
of  good  will,  both  in  and  outside  the  Middle 
East.  One  man  sounding  the  clarion  call  In 
the  right  way  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time  can  alter  the  whole  course  of  events. 
Also  people  learn  and  mature  and  change 
under  the  chastening  knocks  of  experience. 
The  conflicts  and  contradictions  and  Impos- 
sibilities which  riddle  the  Middle  East  at 
this  moment,  could.  In  God's  own  day  and  In 
God's  own  way,  precisely  on  account  of  their 
Intensity  and  depth,  generate  new  creative 
I  potencies    bursting    forth    into    one    of    the 

1 1  greatest    flowerings    of    the    spirit.     In    the 

meantime,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  deepest  we 
know,  seeking  ever  the  deeper  still. 

In  the  faithlessness  of  this  age,  the  Uni- 
versity can  and  will  remain  faithful:  in  the 
lostness  of  this  age,  the  University  can  and 
will  remain  truthful;  and  amidst  the  slavery 
which  has  afflicted  the  men  of  this  age,  both 
their  body  and  their  soul,  the  University  can 
and  will  remain  free — and  the  free  dispenser 
of  freedom. 

XI.    FREEDOM 

No  matter  how  much  our  ancient  peoples, 
coming  now  anew  of  age  and  wishing  to 
catch  up  with  all  that  is  going  on,  need 
skills  and  techniques — and  the  University 
should  aim  at  providing  them  with  the  best 
skills  and  the  finest  techniques — they  si- 
lently, appeallngly.  perhaps  unknowingly 
hunger  for  freedom.  Justice,  wisdom,  trust, 
love,  righteousness,  strength  of  character, 
the  peace  and  Joy  of  the  spirit.  For  nowhere 
were  these  things  more  coveted  and  sung 
than  on  this  soil  and  under  these  skies. 

Freedom  then  la  the  thing — freedom  and 
love;  for  the  free  must  love,  and  only  the 
loving  Is  free. 

People  talk  about  freedom.  They  talk 
about  It  as  though  it  were  an  Idea  or  a 
principle  or  a  mere  hope.  But  freedom  is 
free  men. 

Now  the  free  rejoice  In  the  truth  and  seek 
It  with  all  their  heart. 

Since  the  truth  is  one.  they  lap  It  up  In 
whatever  fragment  or  aspect  or  reflection  of 
Itself  they  find  it. 

They  are  free  exactly  to  the  extent  they 
know  the  truth  and  do  their  utmost  to  obey 
It,  not  only  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
not  only  the  truth  of  history,  but  their  own 
personal  truth,  the  truth  of  man's  dealings 
with  man,  and  the  highest  truths  of  the 
spirit. 

There  Is  no  false  note  about  the  free:  they 
are  whole.  Integral,  entire. 

The  free  can  only  love,  for  hate  divides. 

There  Is  no  bitterness,  there  Is  no  resent- 
ment In  the  heart  of  the  free:  there  Is  only 
love. 

The  free  are  never  afraid,  for  they  have 
oothlng  to  hide. 


They  never  Intrigue;  they  never  conspire 
In  the  dark;  they  live  and  act  In  the  light. 

The  free  never  backbite,  because  their 
heart  Is  In  the  things  above. 

There  Is  no  envying  and  strife  among  the 
free,  for  who  can  envy  being  and  who  can 
quarrel  with  truth? 

The  free  never  forsake  one  another,  for 
to  whom  will  they  then  go? 

The  free  never  chop  up  history  to  bits  and 
pieces:  they  hate  arbitrary  beginnings. 

Where  they  cannot  speak,  where  they 
should  not  speak,  they  are  silent,  and  silence 
speaks  mightily. 

In  the  presence  of  something  great  and 
higher  than  themselves,  they  do  not  fret  and 
wish  It  away:  on  the  contrary,  they  rejoice 
and  bow  their  heads  In  gratitude. 

The  free  understand  and  forgive,  and 
nothing  people  need  more  than  to  know  the 
foreglveness  of  the  free  and  the  freedom 
of  forgiveness. 

The  free  radiate  freedom  through  their 
mere  presence,  through  the  strength  and 
freedom  of  their  spirit,  through  the  obvious 
light  that  shines  from  their  brows. 

Being  is  personal;  therefore,  according  to 
those  you  associate  with  and  admire  and 
follow,  you  are.  Seek,  then,  the  company 
of  the  free. 

Freedom  passes  from  man  to  man  by  con- 
tagion. The  problem  of  the  first  free  man 
or  men  is  therefore  crucial.  Seek  the  free 
wherever  they  are  and  inquire  Into  where 
they  got  their  freedom  from.  Then  you  will 
be  happy  Indeed;  then  you  will  have  life  and 
have  It  more  abundantly. 

Freedom  is  free  men.  Whatever  else  this 
University  does  or  plans  to  do.  It  must  always 
have  a  few  free  men  In  Its  midst — men  of 
truth,  men  of  understanding,  men  of  spirit, 
men  of  fun.  men  of  Joy,  men  of  heart,  men 
of  peace — positive  men,  deep  men,  humble 
men,  gentle  men,  true  men,  loving  men,  for- 
giving men,  thankful  men.  These  men 
alone  constitute  the  meaning  of  the  Uni- 
versity; by  them  alone  It  Justifies  Its  exist- 
ence here;  through  them  alone  it  hands  on 
Its  message.  To  secure  them  is  always  its 
primary  task.  Its  first  preoccupation. 

XII.    THE    FOtm    FINAL    WORDS 

There  remain  four  final  words. 

First  a  word  to  the  students  of  the  coming 
generations: 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  It  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  And  in  finding,  never  let  the 
good  become  the  enemy  of  the  best,  for  I 
assure  you  there  are  depths  beyond  depths 
of  truth  and  being  which  are  yours  for  the 
asking. 

Then  a  word  to  the  present  and  future 
faculty: 

Nothing  that  is  good  elsewhere  In  every 
field  of  knowledge  and  being  Is  not  also 
good  and  possible  here.  Therefore,  do  not 
grudge  the  students  the  best  you  know  nor 
the  best  that  you  possibly  do  not  know. 
Especially  as  nothing  deeper  or  higher  has 
ever  been  seen  and  realized  anywhere  than 
what  was  seen  and  realized  In  terms  of  being 
and  nearness  to  God  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Then  a  word  to  the  present  and  futxire 
Board  of  Trustees: 

You  are  the  stewards  of  a  pearl  of  great 
price.  We  want  the  best  men  here — faithful 
men.  dedicated  men.  free  men.  We  do  not 
want  the  best  available  men;  no.  that  is  not 
good  enough:  we  want  the  best  men  made 
available.  Above  all,  I  beg  you  never  to 
say,  because  "the  area"  does  not  support  us 
materially,  therefore  let  us  fold  up  and  go — 
and  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  folding  up 
and  going.  This  Is  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
abdication.  One  can  perhaps  understand 
political  abdication  and  withdrawal,  but 
abdication  in  the  order  of  the  spirit  I  can- 
not understand.  It  Is  enough  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  exist  here  but 


to  be  as  deep  and  as  free  as  you  can.  This  is 
the  only  "support"  you  really  need.  Make 
full  use  of  It  and  see  that  It  continue,  and 
be  thankful.  And  since  you  cannot  possibly 
abdicate  Intellectually  and  spiritually,  the 
material  support  will  come  to  you  from  a 
thousand  sources — "good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over." 

Finally  a  word  to  the  men  and  women  who 
will  be  celebrating  right  here  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  University  In  the  year  2066: 

In  contemplating  the  development  of  the 
University,  may  you  find  us  of  the  year  1966 
half  as  worthy  as  Its  founders  of  the  year 
1866,  and  may  those  of  the  year  2166  find  you 
twice  as  worthy  as  we  are.  And  let  us  all, 
we  and  you  after  us  and  they  after  you.  Join 
together  In  repeating  with  David  what  I  am 
sure  Daniel  Bliss  and  his  colleagues  would 
love  also  repeating  with  us  (Psalm  100)  : 

"Make  a  Joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands. 

"Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness:  come  before 
his  presence  with  singing. 

"Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  Is  God:  It  Is  he 
that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves; 
we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pas- 
ture. 

"Enter  Into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  Into  his  courts  with  praise:  be  thank- 
ful Into  him,  and  bless  his  name. 

"For  the  Lord  Is  good;  his  mercy  Is  ever- 
lasting; and  his  truth  endureth  to  all  gen- 
erations." 
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SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  is  only  beginning  his  second 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  has 
already  gained  wide  recognition  as  a 
pacesetter  in  a  number  of  areas  vital  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
country. 

His  perception  and  imagination  have 
resulted  in  new  approaches  and  a  pro- 
gram for  interurban  transportation, 
oceanography,  education,  and  cultural 
affairs.  The  plans  which  he  is  advocat- 
ing today  will  be  crucial  factors  in  the 
future  improvement  of  our  society. 

An  article  about  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  written  by  Ernest  Cuneo,  effectively 
describes  the  scope  and  range  of  his 
activities  thus  far  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rhode   Island's   Claiborne   Pell,    a   Rising 
Star  in  U.S.  Senate 
(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

New  York. — Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island  has  attained  national  Impor- 
tance In  the  quiet  tradition  of  senators  Hull 
of  Tennessee,  Glass  of  Virginia  and  Wagner 
of  New  York.  Though  labeled  differently. 
these  giants  of  the  Senate  took  deliberate 
aim  at  the  problems  of  their  times  In  the 
light  of  the  future  expansion  of  the  country. 

Senator  Pell  has  followed  this  pattern. 
Reelected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  last  election.  It  Is  a  fair  assumption  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  backed 
by  unprecedented  majorities  In  his  electorate, 
will  expand  his  blueprints  of  the  future. 
They,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  envision 
an  America  20  years  from  the  present. 

With  almost  breathtaking  and  unnoticed 
daring.  Senator  Pell  is  pioneering  into  three 
fields,  any  one  of  which  Is  of  transcendental 
national  Importance.  Apparently  embracing 
the  theory  of  the  20th  Century  Fund  studies 
that  one  gigantic  city  Is  emerging  on  the  At- 


lantic Seaboard,  extending  from  Boston  to 
Richmond,  the  Senator  has  become  virtually 
the  spokesman  for  that  emerging  American 
phenomenon,  the  11 -state  Megalopolis 
Northeast.  In  effect,  this  projects  the  pres- 
ent-day problems  of  the  great  cities  into 
their  single  common  problems.  The  key  to 
this  is  transportation. 

Rapid  Inter-clty  transportation  Is  his  sole 
idea,  and  has  already  resulted  in  tremendous 
revitaJizatlon  of  the  role  of  the  railroads. 
Indeed,  almost  single-handedly.  Senator 
Pell's  persistence  has  resulted  in  the  new 
Cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Kis  new  book,  "Megalopolis  Unbound,"  Is  a 
reassuringly  thorough  study,  as  unassuming 
and  as  solid  as  concrete.  If  it  does  nothing 
eise,  it  should  elevate  the  sights  of  those 
aiming  at  solution  of  the  current  big  city 
problems  In  terms  of  easing  local  paroxysm. 

Additionally,  with  the  temerity  of  a  Ma- 
gellan. Senator  Pell  has  literally  embarked 
upon  the  oceans.  The  senator  envisions  the 
seas  as  vast  reservoirs  of  energies  untapped 
and  indeed  unimagiued,  and  clearly  believes 
man  will  tame  the  oceans  and  their  sea  water 
as  man  has  tamed  fire. 

Almost  compulsively  addicted  to  doing  his 
homework,  he  has  produced  another  book, 
"The  Challenge  of  the  Seas."  Actually,  it 
adds  up  to  a  most  readable  thriller  on  the 
new  science  of  oceanography.  To  augment 
this.  Senator  Pell  has  urged  the  idea  of  sea- 
grant  colleges,  parallel  to  President  Lincoln's 
land-grant  colleges  which  are  today  the 
present  state  universities.  Obviously,  if  any 
nation  can  convert  the  sea  Into  farm,  mine 
and  chemical  colossus,  the  know-how  of 
American  industry  is  preeminently  qualified. 

This  Is  quite  Independent  of  his  position 
on  higher  education  generally.  He  conceives 
of  higher  education  as  a  government  Invest- 
ment, and  has  Introduced  a  bill  providing  a 
government  grant  of  $1,000  a  year  for  two 
years  to  every  qualified  student  upon  going 
tc  college.  Again,  this  alone  would  revolu- 
tionize the  budget  of  millions  of  American 
families. 

i^irther,  Senator  Pell's  philosophy  of  the 
expanding  mind  of  man  Is  such  that  when 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
trought  Into  being,  the  President  handed 
him  two  pens,  for  it  was  largely  Pell's  brain- 
child. 

Tall,  young  and  handsome,  he  Is  all  but 
maddeningly  deliberate  and  undramatic — 
but  so  was  Cordell  Hull,  his  prototype.  It 
is  significant  that  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
majority  leader,  unqualifiedly  declares  that 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island  has  one  of  the  most 
massive  first  term  records  in  senate  history. 

Senator  Pell  is  anything  but  a  comet;  but 
assuredly,  in  the  national  heavens,  there  is 
a  slowly  rising  star  of  great  magnitude. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  FOR  ELIMI- 
NATION OF  RACIAL  DISCRIMI- 
NATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  7  years  ago  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy pledged  the  best  efforts  of  this 
Nation  to  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and 
villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to 
break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  bonds  faced  by 
those  millions  of  peoples  is  that  of  racial 
discrimination — whether  it  be  in  the 
reprehensible  apartheid  policy  of  South 
Africa,  in  the  imposition  of  boycotts  by 
some  nations  on  the  basis  of  race,  or  in 
the  continuation  of  racial  disabilities 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  scourge 
visited  upon  some  peoples  for  reasons 
entirely  outside  their  own  control,  and 
results  In  hopelessness,  frustration,  and 
violence. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  grave  threats  to 
world  peace,  and  exists  as  a  threat  on  a 


worldwide  scale.  It  is  properly  a  matter 
for  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 
Last  year  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  establishing  today, 
March  21,  as  International  Day  for 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

We  must  take  the  occasion  on  this  day 
to  take  stock  of  our  efforts  to  blot  out 
racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  from 
the  world.  Moreover,  while  racial  per- 
secutions and  bigotry  have  existed 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  we 
must  never  concede  that  the  problem  is 
beyond  human  solution.  It  will  be  most 
difBcuIt  to  achieve  the  goal  of  racial 
harmony  and  equality,  because  many 
nations,  unlike  the  United  States,  do  not 
have  guarantees  against  such  discrimi- 
nation in  their  basic  social  fabric  of  con- 
stitution and  statutes.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  racial  dis- 
crimination are  based  on  a  State  policy 
committed  to  that  end. 

But,  in  the  words  of  President  John- 
son, if  we  as  a  nation,  and  I  might  add 
the  world,  take  what  appears  to  be  the 
easy  way  out  and  abandon  the  long  hard 
struggle  for  social  and  economic  justice, 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  ending  the 
chain  of  personal  tragedies  that  began 
with  ancient  bigotry  and  continues  to 
this  hour. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER  PRICES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months  I  have  received 
many  commumications  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
appraised  prices  of  timber  on  the  na- 
tional forests  in  Oregon. 

On  February  28,  the  Forest  Service 
wrote  to  me  on  this  subject,  supplying  a 
current  report.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  my  State  on  the  issue 
of  national  forest  appraised  timber 
prices,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
February  28  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRictrLTTJRE, 
Forest  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  We  are  writing  to 
inform  you  about  some  things  taking  place 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  of  the  Forest 
Service  that  relate  to  appraising  National 
Forest  timber  for  sale.  The  Forest  Service 
constantly  reviews,  reinforces,  and  adjusts 
Its  timber  sale  appraisal  data.  The  objective 
Is  to  have  appraisals  of  National  Forest  timber 
reflect  the  most  current  logging  and  market- 
ing conditions. 

Early  In  1964,  there  were  Indications  that 
our  stumpage  appraisals  were  getting  out  of 
line  with  bidding  experience  In  western 
Oregon  and  Washington.  We  found  that 
prices  bid  for  National  Forest  stumpage  were 
exceeding  appraised  prices  by  margins  that 
exceeded  Justifiable  expectations.  A  careful 
analysis  of  our  appraisal  premises  and  data 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  divergence  was  due 
to  changes  in  market  techniques  that  had 
affected  product  recoveries  and  costs.  An 
extensive  series  of  lumber  and  plywood  mill 
recovery  studies  had  been  under  way  for  some 
time.  These  were  hastened  to  provide  a 
possible  solution  to  the  pricing  problem. 

We  completed  the  greater  part  of  this 
series  of  studies  during  1965.  They  were 
carefully  designed  to  fully  reflect  the  ex- 


pected combination  of  recoveries  of  both 
veneer  and  lumber  from  logs  of  typical  grades. 
They  clearly  disclosed  that  there  had  been 
significant  Increases  In  both  lumber  and 
plywood  recoveries  and  costs  since  the  time 
when  our  existing  data  had  been  developed. 
The  results  of  these  up-to-date  studies  are 
now  being  placed  in  effect. 

Although  this  action  is  a  routine  one — a 
part  of  the  constant  effort  to  update  ap- 
praisal data — we  realize  that  it  will  generate 
comment  and  inquiry.  We  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  about  it  and  the  reasons 
lor  It.  One  significant  fact  should  be  kept 
In  mind:  The  change  will  tend  to  raise  the 
estimated  recovery  value  of  timber  stands 
that  include  a  typical  proportion  of  Douglas- 
fir.  However,  appraised  prices  during  the 
current  quarter  are  expected  to  be  lower 
than  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  due 
to  offsetting  changes  in  market  levels  and 
cost  estimates  used  lu  the  standard  ap- 
praisal method. 

Should  you  have  questions  on  the  subject 
or  a  need  for  greater  detail,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  W.  Greelet. 
Associate  Chief. 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  have  a 
week  dedicated  to  recognition  of  their 
achievements,  April  2-9,  and  I  wish  to 
invite  particular  attention  to  one  of  these 
achievements. 

Women  in  20th-centur>-  America  play 
an  important  part  in  civic  and  commu- 
nity affairs,  and  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  among  their  many  achieve- 
ments, provide  practical  training  in  par- 
ticipation in  these  affairs. 

As  an  example  of  what  Is  meant  by 
practical  training  is  the  work  which  the 
12  national  officers  of  this  organization 
have  done  in  guiding  the  planning  for 
the  National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week.  One  of  these  national 
officers  is  Brenda  Holes.  Hunter,  N.  Dak., 
a  vice  president.  Her  particular  respon- 
sibility is  the  area  of  public  relations. 

This  national  association  Is  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  local  chapters  along  with 
State  organizations  which  meet  regularly 
and  practice  self-government  by  electing 
officers  and  planning  and  executing  com- 
munity and  individual  improvement  pro- 
grams. This  is  important  training  for 
the  roles  these  young  women  will  carry 
in  their  adult  life.  Tribute  should  also 
be  paid  to  the  State  and  local  leaders, 
such  as  Janice  Lindstrom,  of  Sheyenne, 
N.  Dak.,  who  is  State  president.  She  is 
the  leader  of  4,864  members  in  North 
Dakota. 

These  organizations  which  are  train- 
ing grounds  for  tomorrow's  citizens  and 
leaders  are  great  bulwarks  of  democracy. 
They  are  carrj'lng  on  important  work 
which  will  be  paying  its  dividends  for 
years  to  come. 


UTAH  INTERMOUNTAIN  BUSINESS 
LEADERS  SUPPORT  RESTORA- 
TION OF  7-PERCENT  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  pubhshed  an 
article  which  indicates  widespread  sup- 
port among  business  leaders  in  the  in- 
termoimtain  area  for  the  restoration  of 
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the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit.  I 
know  from  my  own  mail  and  personal 
conversation  with  these  business  lead- 
ers that  support  for  the  restoration  is 
strong  and  vocal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tribune  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Suit  Lake  Tribune,  Mar.  10,  1967 1 

Possible  restoration  of  the  seven  per  cent 
Investment  credit  tax  wiis  hailed  in  the  In- 
termountaln   Area  as   being   therapeutic   for 

the  economy. 

President  John.-son  announced  Thursday 
that  he  would  ask  Congress  to  restore  the 
credit. 

Miles  P.  Roinney.  manager  of  the  Utah 
Mining  Assn  .  said  It  would  be  an  Incentive 
for  those  planning  capital  Investment  and: 
"We're  hopeful  that  additional  funds  would 
be  attracted  to  Utah  for  mining  Investment 
and  investment  In  general." 

G.  B.  Aydelott,  president  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  said  the  res- 
toration would  let  the  roads  continue  with 
long-term  planning. 

HELD    IN    ABEYANCE 

This  has  been  held  In  abeyance — not  be- 
cause of  the  withdrawal  of  the  investment 
credit — but  because  it  was  considered  to  be 
"temporary." 

Mr.  Aydelott  said  restoration  of  the  credit 
would  divert  money  that  would  otherwise  go 
into  non-productive  areas  back  Into  the  re- 
building and  enhancing  of  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

Prank  Nelson,  counsel  and  administrator 
of  the  Utah  Manufacturers  Assn.,  said  "This 
Is  indication  the  President  feels  that  there  Is 
need  for  a  step-up  In  Industrial  production. 

"Outcome  would  be  that  more  money  will 
be  spent  in  capital  Improvements — the  pro- 
ductive sector  of  our  economy.  For  most 
people  In  industry,  this  will  be  welcome." 

Royden  G.  Derrick,  president  of  Western 
Steel  Co..  commented  that  Investment  credit 
Is  one  of  the  tools  available  to  avoid  extremes 
In  the  economic  cycle. 

AVOID    INrLATION 

While  its  withdrawal  had  psychological 
value,  the  reaction  was  too  slowly  realized. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  tools  we  could  use  to 
avoid  Inflation.  Now,  we  need  to  use  It  to 
avoid  a  recession — particularly  In  the  con- 
struction Industry." 

T.  D.  Hyatt,  treasurer  of  the  Elmco  Corp., 
commented. 

"As  manufacturers  of  hea\'y  equipment, 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement. This  should  release  many  large 
projects,  which  have  been  temporarily 
shelved  pending  such  action  and  hopefully 
will  result  In  the  placing  of  orders  of  new 
machines. 

"We  also  anticipate  It  will  have  some  alTect 
on  reducing  the  interest  rates  which  have 
been  asked  on  capital  goods,"  Mr.  Hyatt 
added. 


REPORTING     OF     FOREIGN     MEAT 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  in  its  session 
just  concluded  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution requesting  that  estimated  foreign 
meat  imports  be  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  a  monthly  basis 
rather  than  a  quarterly  basis,  and  that 
restrictions  be  imposed. 

I  support  the  resolution  and  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  initiate  this 
procedure  in  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partrrient  of  Agriculture's  reporting 
service.    All  of  us  know  that  agriculture 


Is  existing  in  a  most  depressed  economy. 
Parity  has  dropped  to  74  percent.  Im- 
ports of  livestock  and  meat  products 
have  continued  to  rise.  In  fact,  imports 
in  1966  came  to  823,435,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  614,204,000  pounds.  This  is 
an  increase  of  over  200  million  pounds 
and  is  reaching  the  trigger  point  of  904 
million  pounds  for  invoking  country  by 
country  import  quotas. 

Monthly  reporting  of  the  statistics  on 
imports  would  warn  the  exporting  na- 
tions not  to  exceed  the  allowable  quota 
and  would  offer  some  protection  of  the 
American  market  to  our  American  pro- 
ducers. I  recognize  that  it  is  not  much 
protection,  since  the  allowable  quota  is 
so  high,  but  in  view  of  the  depressed 
farm  price  situation  it  is  at  least  one 
small  step  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  take  to  try  and  assist  the 
farmers  in  reversing  the  downward  trend 
of  his  prices  received  and  his  parity. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution   11 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  Droz) 
A  concurrent  resolution,  citing  the   Impor- 
tance of  the  livestock  industry  and  the  af- 
fect of  foreign  meat  imports  on  the  South 
Dakota    economy,    requesting    that    esti- 
mated  foreign   meat   Imports   be   reported 
by    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    on    a 
monthly    basis    rather    than    a    quarterly 
basis,  and  that  restrictions  be  Imposed 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  is  the  most  agricul- 
tural state  In  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  raising  of  livestock  is  the 
acknowledged  backtKjne  of  the  state's  agri- 
cultural economy,  and 

Whereas,  cattle  numbers  In  South  Dakota 
as  of  January  1  of  this  year  were  4,238,000 
head— the  highest  in  the  state's  history,  and 
Whereas,  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  South  Dakota  during  the  past 
year  exceeded  $561  million  and  represented 
71  percent  of  tlie  state's  total  cash  farm  re- 
ceipts, and 

Whereas,  the  Inventory  of  all  livestock  in 
South  Dakota  amounts  to  over  $725  million, 
thus  providing  a  high  degree  of  tax  support 
for  local,  county  and  state  governments  as 
well  as  school  districts  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Whereas,  meat  Imports  into  the  United 
States  are  nearing  the  point  where  It  may 
be  necessary  to  Impose  restrictions  under  pro- 
visions of  the  import  legislation  of  1964 
(P.L.  88^82):  and 

Whereas,  cattlemen  of  South  Dakota  can 
111  afford  further  imported  meats  other  than 
provided  for  under  existing  law; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
South  Dakota  Forty-second  Legislative  As- 
sembly requests  our  congressional  delegation 
of  Senators  McGovern  and  Mundt  and  Repre- 
sentatives Berry  and  Relfel  persuade  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  issue  estimates  of 
foreign  meat  Imports  under  PL.  88-482  on  a 
monthly  basis  hereafter,  rather  than  quar- 
terly. In  order  that  allowable  quantities  will 
not  be  exceeded  at  any  time. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  of  the  Forty-second  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  amend  (Public 
Law  88^82)  of  1964  giving  more  protection 
to  the  United  States  meat  industry  by  lower- 
ing lmf>ort  limits  and  considering  all  meats 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  including 
those  meat  purchases  by  the  Department  of 


Defense,  as  meat  In^ports  allowed  under  the 
quotas  set  up  under  Public  Law  88-482. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  of  the  Forty-second  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Impose  restric- 
tions on  foreign  meat  imports  at  or  before 
the  time  that  estimated  meat  imports  reach 
the  limits  set  in  the  Import  legislation  of 
1964. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B 
Johnson;  the  Secret.ary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Orvllle  Free- 
man; to  the  Honorable  Karl  Mundt  and  the 
Honorable  George  McGovern,  United  States 
Senators  from  South  Dakota:  the  Honorable 
E.  Y.  Berry  and  the  Honorable  Ben  Relfel, 
RepresenUitives  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  within  ten  days  after  the 
pa-ssage  and  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
March  3,  1967. 

Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  March  9.  1967 
James  D.  Jelbert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

PAm.   INMAN, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Lem  Overpeck, 
President  of  the  Senate 

Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire]  has  been  carrying  on 
the  fight  for  truth  in  lending  begun  by 
our  able  former  colleague  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  written  a  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill,  which  was  published  in  the 
Credit  World,  the  magazine  of  the  In- 
ternational Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion. In  the  article.  Senator  Proxmire 
has  demonstrated  a  complete  grasp  of 
the  technicalities  involved  in  disclosing 
an  annual  rate  of  interest.  He  argues 
that,  far  from  harming  business,  the  bill 
will  benefit  the  vast  majority  of  those 
in  the  credit  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
remarks  by  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  when  Congress 
passed  the  Truth  in  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  The  president  of  the  exchange 
solemnly  predicted  the  collapse  of  the 
securities  market.  Today  the  securities 
market  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  much 
of  the  public  confidence  in  the  securities 
industry  is  founded  upon  the  Truth  in 
Securities  Act  requiring  full  disclosure. 
I  believe  the  same  will  be  true  for  truth 
in  lending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Proxmire's  scholarly 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  the  Year  for  Truth  in  Lending 

(By  Hon.  William  Proxmire,  U.S.  Senate, 
V.^ashington,  DC.) 

(When  President  Johnson  sent  his  Message 
on  Consumer  Interests  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  he  specifically  recommended  passage 
of  S  5.  a  'Truth-in-Lending'  Bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Proxmire.  The  complete  text  of 
this  bill  was  published  in  the  last  issue.  Fol- 
lowing Is  an  article,  prepared  by  Invitation, 
in    whlcb    Senator    Proxmire    discusses    the 


merits   and    mechanics   of    this   bill   as   it   is 
viewed  by  proponents  ) 

I  believe  the  90th  Congress  will  pass  an 
effective  truth  In  lending  bill  which  will  be 
meaningful  to  the  consumer  and  workable 
to  the  credit  industry.  Although  previous 
truth  in  lending  bills  introduced  by  my  great 
former  colleague,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
have  been  stalled  In  committee  for  six  years, 
I  be:ieve  1967  will  be  the  year  for  action. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  Con- 
gressional approval  of  truth-in-lending  is 
likely. 

First  of  all,  the  outlook  for  consumer  legis- 
lation in  general  is  favorable  The  89th  Con- 
gress made  great  strides  in  passing  Auto 
Safety,  Truth-ln-Packaglng.  and  Cigareue 
Labeling  legislation.  The  momentum  and 
support  generated  on  behalf  of  consumer 
legislation  Is  likely  to  reach  full  steam  in 
1967.  Consumer  groups  themselves  have 
learned  to  organize  and  match  the  lobbying 
activities  carried  on  by  business  and  indus- 
trial groups.  I  do  not  use  the  term  lobbyist 
in  a  derogatory  sense,  for  lobbyists  provide 
the  Congress  with  valuable  and  readily  avail- 
able information  on  current  legislative  issues. 
In  this  connection,  the  activity  of  consumer 
groups  should  provide  Congress  with  a  better- 
balanced  stream  of  informatioii  on  consumer 
legislation. 

Secondly,  I  believe  the  Congress  will  tend 
to  focus  more  on  measures  which  do  not 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  or  require  a  vast 
bureaucratic  agency  to  administer.  Much  of 
consumer  legislation.  Including  truth-in- 
lending,  falls  In  this  category.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  President's  record  budget 
for  1968  are  not  conducive  to  the  initiation 
of  large  new  domestic  spending  programs. 
Moreover,  the  rapid  increase  in  new  Great 
Society  spending  programs  has  caused  many 
in  Congress  to  think  in  terms  of  the  consoli- 
dation and  coordination  of  existing  programs 
before  beginning  additional  new  programs. 
Thus  it  Is  quite  unlikely  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress win  anywhere  near  match  the  highly 
productive  88th  and  89th  Congresses  in  do- 
mestic grant-in-aid  legislation.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Issues  which  cost  little  and 
which  strike  a  responsive  chord  among  voters 
will  be  given  an  Increasing  amount  of  atten- 
tion. 

Third,  I  believe  the  evidence  Is  clear  that 
the  public  Is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation.  Recent  polls 
conducted  by  eight  Congressmen  showed  pub- 
lic support  for  truth-ln-lending  ranged  from 
88  to  95  percent.  It  Is  clear  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  measures  before  the 
Congress.  In  view  of  the  widespread  public 
support  and  the  record  of  successful  con- 
sumer legislation  in  other  fields,  it  will  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  for  Congress  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  why  it  has  not 
acted  on  truth-ln-lending. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  acnieving  wide  pub- 
lic support  must  go  to  the  courageous  leader- 
ship of  Paul  Douglas.  He  Introduced  the 
first  bill,  he  fought  long  and  hard  on  its 
behalf  and  he  educated  the  American  public 
and  many  of  us  In  Congress  on  the  need  to 
protect  the  average  citizen  in  the  consumer 
credit  field.  I  believe  his  valiant  efforts  will 
realize   fruition   in   the   90th   Congress. 

A  fourth  reason  for  optimism  regarding 
truth-in-lending  results  from  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  reflected  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  January  11  with  22  co-sponsors — S. 
5.  The  major  cliange  made  was  to  drop  the 
term  "simple  annual  rate"  which  apparently 
had  caused  much  semantic  confusion.  Some 
critics  had  charged  the  term  simple  annual 
rale  required  pinpoint  accuracy  down  to 
many  decimal  places.  Mathematical  experts 
came  up  with  numerous  formulas  for  com- 
puting the  "simple  annual  rate  "  all  of  which 
produced  slightly  different  answers.  Nat- 
urally, this  tended  to  discredit  the  word 
simple.  There  was  nothing  simple  about  the 
rate  when  professors  of  mathematics  could 
not  agree  as  to  what  It  was. 

Although  tJie  proponent  i  of  the  bill  coun- 


tered wuh  the  argument  that  the  agency  ad- 
ministering Che  law  would  prescribe  one  for- 
mula for  all  to  follow,  critics  were  still 
unsatisfied.  Perhaps,  they  feared  lengthy 
litigation  over  the  meaning  of  the  word 
simple. 

What  would  prevent  a  customer  from  chal- 
lenging a  merchant's  formula  In  court,  backed 
up  by  mathematical  experts  to  prove  the 
mercliant  was  figuring  the  rate  the  wrong 
way? 

determination  of  annual  rate 

The  present  version  of  the  bill  substitutes 
the  term  "annual  percentage  rate"  for  the 
term  "simple  annual  rate"  used  in  previous 
bills.  The  annual  percentage  rate  is  arrived 
at  by  multiplying  the  "percentage  rate  per 
period  ■  times  the  number  of  periods  in  a 
year.  The  percentage  rate  per  period  tlius 
becomes  the  basic  building  block  from  which 
the  annual  rate  is  determined.  This  annual 
percentage  rate  is  the  rate  to  be  applied  to 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  total  amount  to 
be  financed. 

The  use  of  a  percentage  rate  per  period  to 
arrive  at  the  annual  percentage  rate  follows 
the  formula  of  the  actuarial  method  and 
eliminates  the  need  to  describe  the  percent- 
age rate  of  finance  charge  as  a  'simple."  "ef- 
fective." "true."  "compound,"  or  "nominal," 
rate.  Each  of  these  terms  has  a  slightly 
different  meaning  to  experts  in  finance.  It 
also  eliminates  the  need  to  refer  to  "actual." 
"add-on,  "  "discount"  and  other  rate  expres- 
sions. Avoiding  the  use  of  the  term  "simple" 
or  any  other  descriptive  term  avoids  semantic 
disputes  and  possible  difficulties  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  change  in  concept 
and  the  "annual  percentage  rate"  follows  the 
two  basic  characteristics  of  the  "simple  an- 
nual rate":  1 1  use  of  the  year  as  the  common 
time  unit  denominator,  and  2)  expression  as 
a  percentage  rate  per  period  of  the  ratio  that 
the  finance  charge  bears  to  the  money  ac- 
tually used  during  the  period. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  in  earlier 
years  on  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  experts  of 
various  kinds  proposed  several  formulas 
either  to  support  disclosure  of  the  "simple 
annual  rate"  or  to  show  that  such  a  require- 
ment is  "unworkable."  The  constant  ratio, 
direct  ratio,  simple-discount,  actuarial,  sim- 
ple-loan, residuary,  and  Merchants'  Rule  for- 
mulas have  been  considered  as  methods  to 
disclose  an  annual  rate  of  finance  charge. 
The  basic  differences  among  these  formulas 
are  in  the  assumptions  made:  li  regarding 
the  amount  to  be  financed  as  against  the 
amount  to  be  repaid  as  the  base  upon  which 
Interest  is  figured,  and  2)  regarding  the  as- 
signment of  periodic  payments  to  principal  or 
to  Interest. 

The  use  of  the  term  "annual  percentage 
rate,"  b.ased  on  the  periodic  rate,  will  result 
In  the  kind  of  disclosure  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  have  always  Intended  by  the  term 
"simple  annual  rate."  The  language  used  in 
S.  5  will:  1)  permit  fairly  simple  calcula- 
tions by  lenders  and  vendors,  2)  allow  the 
administering  agency  (or  financial  publish- 
ing houses  I  to  issue  easy-to-follow  rate 
tables,  and  3  )  enable  consumers  to  check  the 
charges  quoted.  The  administrative  agency 
can  establish  procedures  for  handling  irregu- 
larly scheduled  payment  plans. 

The  lender  or  borrower  will  easily  be  able 
to  read  out  the  percentage  rate  of  finance 
charge  from  actuarial  tables,  given  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charges  in  dollars  and 
the  number  of  payments  scheduled,  running 
out  to  any  loan  duration.  And  Just  as  easily, 
the  tables  can  be  consulted  to  read  out  the 
amount  of  the  periodic  payments,  given  the 
percentage  rate,  the  time  and  the  principal. 

Even  the  most  complicated  payment 
scheme  can  be  handled.  For  Instance,  tables 
can  be  worked  out  for  the  following  type  of 
situation:  A  buyer  of  consumer  goods  wishes 
to  delay  payments  for  30  days,  avoid  pay- 
ments around  Income  tax  and  vacation  time 
and  wishes  to  enlarge  payments  when  divi- 
dends or  bonus  compensations  are  expected. 


In  such  a  chaotic  situation  a  dally  rate  may 
be  selected,  and  a  schedule  of  payments  de- 
veloped applying  the  rate  to  the  outstand- 
ing balance  for  the  days  between  payments. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  consumer  finance 
Industry,  the  Board  can  develop  uniform 
methods  to  provide  for  unusual  situations 
and  to  establish  tolerances  of  accuracy  In 
stating  the  information  required  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  the  term 
"annual  percentage  rate,"  based  on  a  pe- 
riodic rate,  and  tables  using  the  actuarial 
method  are  consistent  with  the  Instant  Rate 
Converter  Wheel  put  out  by  CUNA.  and  with 
the  Household  Finance  Corporation's  "Con- 
sumer Credit  Cost  Calculator."  The  actuarial 
method,  which  the  sponsor  and  finance  ex- 
perts consider  to  be  the  best  method  of  cal- 
culating annual  percentage  rates  of  finance 
charges,  is  itself  grounded  in  the  so-called 
"United  States  Rule  "  This  rule  requires 
that  each  periodic  payment  is  to  be  applied 
first  to  the  interest  for  the  period,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  payment  applied  to  reduce 
the  principal  outstanding.  i  See  Story  v. 
Livingston.  38  U.S.  359  1 1939  )  .) 

REVOLVING    credit    ,*CC0UNTS 

The  bill  also  provides  a  simplified  way  to 
handle  revolving  or  open-end  credit  accounts 
I  in  which  commonly  a  department  store 
permits  a  customer  to  charge  purchases  up 
to  a  specified  maximum  amount,  repaying 
an  agreed  upon  minimum  each  billing  pe- 
riod— usually  a  month — with  a  "service 
charge"  applied  periodically  to  the  amount 
owed  I .  Persons  extending  such  credit  would 
be  required  to  disclose  the  periodic  percer.i- 
age  rate  of  finance  or  service  charge,  the 
periodic  date  when  a  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed,  and  the  annual  percentage  rate  of 
the  finance  charge.  The  complaints  voiced 
earlier  about  the  unworkability  of  requiring 
such  disclosure  for  revolving  credit  are  elimi- 
nated by  providing  that  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  for  the  purpose  of  this  require- 
ment is  determined  simply  by  multiplying 
the  periodic  rate  by  the  number  of  periods 
per  year  "Period  "  is  used  rather  than 
"month"  to  give  maximum  flexibility  to  busi- 
nessmen in  their  determination  of  the  way 
they  construct  their  revolving  credit  plans 
This  manner  of  determining  what  is  called 
the  "annual  percentage  rate"  In  connection 
with  revolving  credit  avoids  the  difficulties 
which  would  arise  in  determining  an  exact 
rate  of  finance  charge  under  varying 
amounts  of  debt  varpng  payment  schedules, 
and  varying  methods  of  applying  the  charge 
to  the  debt. 

This  bill  also  requires  the  creditor  to 
furnish  to  the  borrower,  as  of  the  end  of 
each  period:  a  clear  statement  in  writing  of 
the  outstanding  balance;  any  additions  to 
the  debt:  the  total  received  in  payments:  the 
outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  the  account 
as  of  the  end  of  the  period:  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  used  to  compute  the  finance 
charge  for  such  period:  the  balance  on  which 
the  periodic  finance  charge  was  computed: 
and  the  finance  charge,  stated  in  dollars  and 
cents,  imposed  for  the  period. 

While  many  stores  provide  a  periodic  and 
itemized  statement  of  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, it  is  clear  from  testimony  and  informa- 
tion received  that  none  disclose  an  annual 
percentage  rate  of  finance  charge  and  some 
fail  to  make  clear  what  balance  the  finance 
charge  is  applied  to  and  even  what  periodic 
rate  of  finance  charge  is  used. 

ONLY    threshold    DISCLOSURE    IS    COVERED 

Section  4  ( c  i  of  the  bill  Is  Important  and 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  pen- 
alties in  section  7.  Section  7  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  civil 
penalties  "solely  as  a  result  of  the  erroneous 
computation"  of  the  annual  percentage  rate 
if  the  percentage  disclosed  "was  In  fact 
greater  than  the  percentage  required"  by 
section  4  or  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

In  a  CBS  television  dociunentary  program 
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on  consumer  Interest  last  year,  a  spokesman 
for  opponents  of  the  bill  said  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  was  unworkable  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  stating  an  accurate  annual 
percentage  rate  when  the  borrower  repays 
eiu-lier  than  scheduled  or  misses  payments, 
etc.  But  this  Is  a  wholly  inapplicable  crit- 
icism, because  previous  bills  and  this  bill 
specifically  provide  that  the  disclosure  of  an 
annual  rate  applies  to  the  agrreed  upon  terms 
of  the  contract,  not  to  violations  or  irregular 
payments  not  anticipated  by  tlie  contract. 

FEOCKAL  RESERVE  BOARD  REGULATIONS 

Section  5(a)  provides  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  the  administering  aj^ency, 
shall  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Act.  Since  it  Is  now 
possible  to  rupldly  develop  and  reproduce 
tables  to  cover  any  given  set  of  credit  terms. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Board  will  publish  or 
authorize  the  financial  publishing  houses 
to  publish  official  tables  which  would  be  used 
by  lenders  to  conform  with  the  Act.  The 
Board  would  prescribe  reasonable  tolerance 
of  accuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  in- 
formation. Despite  charges  made  against 
the  bill,  it  clearly  is  intended  to  require  only 
a  fair  and  approximate  statement  of  the  aii- 
nual  rate.  It  does  not  require  the  statement 
of  an  annual  rate  exact  to  several  decimal 
places. 

The  Board  also  is  to  establish  rules  to  In- 
sure that  the  information  disclosed  under 
the  Act  Is  prominently  disclosed  so  that  it 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

NEED  FOR  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

The  objective  of  the  truth-ln-lending  bill 

I  Is  quite  simple — to  provide  consumers  with  a 
I  full    disclosure   of    finance    charges   both    In 

I I  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  as  an  annual 
■  percentage  rate.  The  annual  rate  provision 
"  will  provide  consumers  with  a  simple  yard- 
k  stick  to  measure  the  worth  of  alternative 
'  credit  plans. 

'  The    purpose    behind    truth-in-lending    Is 

'  not    to   control    rates    or    establish    interest 

I  ceilings.     I  do  not  question   the  validity  of 

'  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent  on  department 

'  store   revolving  charge  accounts.     Nor   do  I 

!  automatically  assume  that  36  percent  a  year 

I  on  a  small,  unsecured   personal  loan   is   too 

,  high.     I  recognize  there  are  substantial  fi.xed 

'  costs    in    initiating    and    processing    a    loan 

'  or  credit  transaction  and  that  the  need  to 

recover  these  fixed  costa  will  push  the  rate 
for  financing  well  above  the  mythical  6  per- 
cent per  year  foe  small  loans  or  credit  pur- 
chases. 

I  also  make  no  charges  that  the  overall 
size  of  consumer  credit  is  too  high.  Cer- 
tainly, the  growth  in  consumer  debt,  and  par- 
ticularly Instalment  debt,  has  been  phenom- 
enal. Since  1945.  total  consumer  credit  has 
Increased  from  »5.7  billion  to  $92.5  billion. 
This  rate  of  Increase  has  been  over  4  4  times 
greater  than  the  rate  at  which  GNP  has 
increased.  In  recent  years,  however,  con- 
sumer credit  has  grown  at  approximately 
double  the  rate  of  growth  in  GNP. 

I  do  not  cite  these  figures  in  criticism  or 
to  Imply  that  we  should  retard  the  growth 
of  consumer  credit.  Much  of  our  p>ostwar 
prosperity  Jiaa  been  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  cousiimer  credit  Industry. 
Many  families  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  productive  economy  In  their 
early  years  through  the  Judicious  use  of  In- 
sUilment  credit. 

My  point  Ls  that  the  sheer  size  of  today's 
consumer  credit,  together  with  its  past  rec- 
ord of  rapid  growth,  requires  greater  con- 
sumer awareness  of  its  cost.  By  any  stand- 
.".rds.  consumer  credit  is  big  business. 
.American  families  pay  over  $12  billion  a  year 
in  interest  on  consumer  debt  and  another 
?13  billion  on  mortgage  debt.  Interest  pay- 
ments are  now  a  sizable  portion  of  the  family 
budget.  In  fact,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  living  increases  In  1966  were  occa- 
sioned by  higher  Interest  payments,  largely 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 


tight  money  policy  for  preventing  inflation. 
In  this  case,  a  tight  money  policy  added  to 
rather  than  prevented  Inflation.  Clearly, 
the  size  of  interest  payments  in  the  typical 
family  budget  tends  to  defeat  the  objectives 
of  traditional  monetary  policy. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  credit  industry, 
there  is  little  effective  competition  t>etween 
its  various  segments,  primarily  because  the 
cost  of  credit  is  not  fully  disclosed  to  the 
consumer.  Thu.s.  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  is  to  promote 
greater  competition  within  the  entire  credit 
industry.  The  requirement  to  disclose 
charges,  not  only  in  dollars,  but  in  terms  of 
an  annual  rate,  will  permit  consumers  to 
make  intelligent  comparisons.  This  does  not 
mean  that  consumers  will  always  automati- 
cally choose  the  lowest  cost  credit.  Many 
people  might  conclude  that  the  convenience 
represented  by  an  18  per  cent  revolving 
charge  account  outweighs  any  savings  which 
could  be  obtained  through  a  12  per  cent 
credit  union  loan.  But  at  least  the  con- 
sumer would  have  a  common  base  from 
which  ta  evaluate  alternative  credit  sources. 
He  would  have  the  facts  he  needs  to  make 
an  Intelligent  judgment. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  businessmen  in  the 
credit  industry  are  doing  a  commendable  job 
in  providing  valuable  services  to  the  public. 
In  being  for  truth-in-lending,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  lenders  have  been  deliberately 
untruthful  or  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
among  lenders  to  fool  the  public.  I  do  say. 
however,  that  many  of  tlie  current  practices 
in  disclosing  credit  Information  are  confus- 
ing to  the  average  person.  Rates  may  be 
quoted  as  an  add-on.  or  a  discount,  or  as  a 
monthly  rate  on  the  declining  balance. 
Almost  no  one.  however,  quotes  a  true  an- 
nual rate  on  the  periodic  unpaid  balance 
which  is  the  most  familiar  rate  to  consumers 
since  it  is  analogous  to  the  rate  charged  on 
home  mortgages  or  paid  in  savings  accounts. 
To  a  large  extent,  these  diSerent  methods 
of  rate  disclosure  have  historical  origins 
arising  out  of  the  organization  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  consumer  credit  industry. 
Tlie  need  to  avoid  unrealistlcally  low  state 
usuary  rate  ceilings  was  also  a  factor  leading 
to  the  proliferation  of  many  different  rate 
disclosure  methods. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  made  It 
difficult  for  the  average  person  to  understand 
credit  or  to  be  able  to  compare  the  cost  of 
credit  from  different  lenders.  There  is  no 
single  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  all 
credit  plans.  In  such  an  environment.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  many  consumers  have  sim- 
ply thrown  up  their  hands  and  have  looked 
Instead  at  the  size  of  the  monthly  payments 
as  a  criterion. 

At  a  time  when  the  consumer  credit  in- 
dustry was  small  and  struggling  to  get 
started,  and  at  a  time  when  public  opinion 
was  mostly  hostile  to  any  stated  rate  over 
6  per  cent,  it  could  be  argued  that  a  require- 
ment for  disclosing  the  true  annual  rate 
would  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the 
Industry  and  would  have  left  the  field  to  the 
loan  sharks  who  charged  200  to  300  per  cent 
and  higher.  But  now  that  the  Industry  has 
grown  to  the  size  it  has  and  now  that  most 
of  the  earlier  dlfflculties  with  state  u.sury 
laws  have  been  overcome.  I  believe  a  reform 
on  rate  disclosure  methods  is  warranted.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  public  can't  be  told 
the  trtie  annual  rate  it  is  being  charged  for 
credit.  Today  the  public  Is  more  sophisti- 
cated about  credit  and  can  benefit  from  the 
truth. 

IMPACT  OF  TRUTH-IN-LENDING 

If  the  Congress  should  pass  a  truth-ln- 
lending  bill.  I  believe  not  only  the  consumer, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen  in  the 
credit  industry  will  benefit.  As  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee, I  believe  I  have  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  problems  faced 
by   the  average  businessman.     I  would  not 


want  to  p.iss  legislation  which  would  be  an 
onerous  burden  to  business  while  confer- 
ring only  marginal  benefits  to  the  public. 
The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  does  not  fit  this 
label.  Tlie  benefits  to  the  public  are  gre.it. 
but  most  businessmen  will  benefit  too. 

Although  tlie  great  majority  of  buslnej.';- 
men  are  fair  and  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public,  there  are  a  few  siiady  oper- 
ators who  manage  to  gain  an  unfair  c  im- 
petitive  advantage  through  outright  decep- 
tive credit  practices.  With  the  passage  of  tlie 
uniform  rate  disclosure  method  contained 
in  the  bill,  the  honest  businessman  can  state 
the  true  annual  rate  on  the  credit  he  pro- 
vides, secure  from  the  fear  thn.t  an  unetiucal 
competitor  will  lure  his  customers  aw.iy 
through  misleading  rate  statements.  By  re- 
quiring everyone  to  use  the  same  metliod  of 
rate  disclosure,  the  bill  will  protect  the  ethi- 
cal businessman  from  unfair  competition. 

I  re.ilize  that  there  are  many  people  in 
the  retail  business  who  fear  that  rate  dis- 
closure might  harm  sales.  The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  if  people  really  knew  how 
much  they  paid  for  credit,  they  wouldn't 
buy.  I  would  hate  to  think  the  prosperity 
of  our  economy  is  founded  upon  deception,  i 
believe  consumers  have  a  right  to  know  the 
facts  and  that  the  long  run  prosperity  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  founded  upon  this 
right.  I  also  do  not  anticipate  any  adverse 
Impact  upon  sales  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation. No  reduction  In  sales  has  been  re- 
ported in  Massachusetts  following  the  recent 
enactment  of  a  similar  annual  rate  require- 
ment on  installment  and  revolving  credit. 
Instead,  I  believe  we  might  see  a  more  Judi- 
cious use  of  credit.  Savings  accounts  may  be 
used  to  a  greater  extent.  People  probably 
will  be  more  willing  to  pay  cash  on  extremely 
small  transactions  when  they  realize  the  true 
cost  of  credit.  Many  stores  lose  money  on 
these  small  transactions,  despite  high  rates. 
hence  the  bill  should  work  to  their  benefit  as 
well  as  to  the  public's. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  uniform  rate 
disclosure  will  take  the  mystery  and  confu- 
sion out  of  consumer  credit  transactions.  As 
a  result,  many  more  people  will  feel  confident 
In  using  credit  and  this  will  Increase  sales 
rather  than  decreasing  them. 

A  third  benefit  to  business  from  truth-ln- 
lending  Is  that  a  full  disclosure  bill  could 
very  well  head  off  more  restrictive  legislation 
regulating  Interest  rates.  There  are  some 
In  Congress  who  feel  the  time  is  ripe  for  na- 
tional legislation  setting  interest  ceilings  on 
Instalment  and  small  loan  credit. 

I  personally  do  not  subscribe  to  such  a 
policy.  Government  should  first  try  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  permit  the  market  system 
to  work  before  Intervening  directly.  A  free 
market  Is  the  best  system  for  controlling 
consumer  credit  charges,  but  a  market  can- 
not be  free  without  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. When  consumers  do  not  have  all  the 
facts  In  a  comparable  form,  information  Is 
not  free.  Thus,  the  essential  motivation  be- 
hind truth-ln-lendlng  Is  a  faith  In  free 
enterprise  rather  than  a  distrust  of  It.  Those 
of  us  who  favor  truth-ln-lendlng  prefer  mar- 
ket regulation  to  governmental  regulation. 

Finally.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  bill 
would  Impose  excessive  costs  upon  business. 
According  to  this  view,  stores  would  have  to 
hire  extra  help  to  perform  the  required  com- 
putations. All  the  evidence  I  have  seen  sim- 
ply does  not  sustain  this  contention.  Simple, 
computer-developed  rate  charts  can  be  used 
by  the  average  clerk  for  almost  any  transac- 
tion. Methods  can  be  developed  to  easily 
handle  such  irregular  transactions  as  balloon 
payments,  sKlp  payments,  or  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  develop  simple 
and  fair  procedures  for  all  transactions  which 
will  meet  the  main  policy  objective  of  pro- 
viding the  public  with  a  yardstick  to  measure 
the  cost  of  credit,  whll?  minimizing  the  cost 
to  business  for  highly  Irregular  transactions. 
There  la  no  reason  why  the  credit  Industry, 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Congress, 
working  together  In  good  faith,  cannot  evolve 
a  system  which  Is  fair  to  both  the  public  and 
to  business. 

I,  therefore,  look  to  the  responsible  lenders 
In  the  credit  industry  and  ask  for  their  as- 
sistance In  developing  a  fair  system  of  rate 
disclosure  which  is  responsive  to  the  public 
interest. 


"DEMOCF-ACY:  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
ME"— PRIZE-WINNING  SPEECH  BY 
DONN  WARHUS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  is  held.  It  encourages 
our  young  people  to  rethink  the  value  of 
democracy  during  our  time  and  in  the 
future. 

Many  of  the  contests  are  held  through- 
out Wisconsin,  and  many  fine  speeches 
are  written  and  given  as  the  result.  This 
year  I  was  impressed  by  the  results  of 
the  efforts  by  Donn  Warhus,  a  senior  at 
Catholic  Memorial  High  School,  in 
Waukesha.  This  young  man  placed  first 
among  220  senior  students.  He  was 
awarded  a  U.S.  savings  bond  and  will 
compete  on  the  national  level  very  soon. 

I  congratulate  Dorm;  Sister  Mary 
Therese,  who  organized  the  contest  in 
the  school ;  and  Mr.  Donald  McUade,  the 
post  commander  in  Waukesha  who  spon- 
sored the  districtwide  contest. 

I  believe  that  "Democracy:  What  It 
Means  to  Me,"  deserves  reading  by  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democracy:    What   It  Means   to  Me 
(By  Donn  Warhus) 

I  didn't  want  to  write  this  speech.  The 
farthest  thing  from  my  mind  is  the  meaning 
of  Democracy.  However.  I  and  all  my  fellow- 
students  are  being  compelled  by  our  superiors 
to  write  a  speech  on  this  most  difficult  to 
describe  Institution.  Democracy.  There- 
fore. I  shall  express  all  my  humble  opinions 
in  this  one  work  of  propaganda. 

The  very  fact  that  I  must  write  this  speech 
Is  proof  of  not  living  in  a  so-called  "pure" 
democracy.  I  think  that's  all  right.  If  we 
lived  In  a  totally  democratic  Utopia  in  which 
we  all  did  exactly  what  we  felt  like  doing, 
we  would  destroy  ourselves  in  a  mad  race 
to  perfect  ourselves  at  others'  expense. 

Personally,  I  think  that  being  forced  to 
write  this  speech  Is  not  so  great  a  sacrifice 
for  not  being  destroyed.  I  would  rather  be 
Imperfectly  living  than  jserfectly  destroyed. 
If  this  Is  the  case,  our  present  form  of  de- 
mocracy demands  sacrifice,  and  possibly  suf- 
fering. 

People  ,  say  "Democracy  Is  Freedom! 
Freedom  to  do  what  I  want,  as  long  as  I  don't 
get  caught."  Doesn't  sound  like  they're  suf- 
fering. 

Webster  says,  "Democracy — government  by 
the  people;  a  form  of  government  In  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  In  the  people 
and  exercised  by  them  or  their  elected 
agents;  also,  a  state  having  such  a  form  of 
government",  etc.  and  so  forth.  Even  this 
definition  says  nothing  about  sacrifice.  See? 
There's  a  catch  to  everything! 

Smart,  that  is  intelligent  people,  (there  is 
a  difference! )  would  still  agree  with  Webster's 
definition  In  preference  to  that  of  certain 
greedy  men. 

But.  who  are  "the  people"?  If  they  run 
the  whole  show,  like  Webster  says,  they  must 
be   mighty    Important.     Hal      Not    so! 

The  people  are  us.    I  am  people.    You  are 


people — I  hope.  The  "proletarian  masses" 
Marx  called  us.     Persons  are  people. 

"How  come,"  you  might  ask,  "if  I'm  a  peo- 
ple I  don't  run  the  show?"  Do  you  vote? 
If  you  do,  you  run  the  show.  Have  you  ever 
been  drafted  or  served  in  our  armed  forces? 
If  you  have,  you've  done  even  better  than 
running  the  show,  you've  helped  to  save  it. 

Even  by  writing  this  speech,  I'm  running 
the  show.  I'm  offering  ideas  and  thinking 
thoughts  and  voicing  opinions  about  this 
great  and  glorious  show — Democracy. 

Writing  this  is  a  start  for  me,  I  hope,  be- 
cause I  can't  vote  or  fight  yet.  But — give 
me  a  little  time.  Just  wait  until  I  and  all 
my  fellow  young  Americans  charge  into 
earth's  problems.  Then  you'll  see  A-1  De- 
mocracy. You  won't  have  to  wait  long,  be- 
cause we're  on  our  way  now. 


ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNITY     GRANT 
AWARDS   TO   OREGON  COLLEGES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
much  pleased  to  learn  that,  for  the  1967- 
68  academic  year,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  allocated  $1,496,300  to  27  Oregon  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  purpose  of 
financing,  through  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity grants  of  title  IV  of  the  Morse- 
Green  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  to 
further  higher  education  of  some  3,459 
students.  The  grants,  which  range  from 
$200  to  $800  per  student,  and  may  if  the 
student  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class 
reach  a  total  of  $1,000,  are  50-50  match- 
ing grants  to  these  students.  The  match- 
ing funds  may  come  from  the  institu- 
tions' own  resources  or  from  the  title  II 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because 
through  this  mechanism  a  great  number 
of  yoimg  people  who  are  the  average  stu- 
dents may  receive  the  economic  help  they 
need  to  further  their  preparation  for 
their  contribution  to  the  economy  of  our 
State  and  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation  of  the  colleges,  the  amounts 
awarded  to  each  college  or  university, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  students 
attending  each  institution  who  will  ben- 
efit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


In.-^liliitions  o(  higliir 
oiiucution 


Total         Estimat<Mi 
amounl     i  nunilior  of 
awarded    I   stu(l(?nts 
henefittng 


lilue  Mountain  Conimunity 

("ollt'po  I'ondU'ton           .  . 

$13  000 

iF' 

Ca-ioadi'  ("olli'pc,  Portland 

25,150 

44 

fla<knmas  {"ommunity 

Collepp.  Milwaukip   _ 

2,000 

10 

C'l;it.'-<i|i  ("onimuiiity  College, 

19,400 

45 

Coliiml'ia  Christian  College, 

roriUind --- 

9,000 

16 

Concordia  Collppe.  Tortland.. 

5,800 

11 

Eastern  Orr-Ron  College, 

L:i  Orandc 

54,600 

110 

(ieorgp  Kox  College,  New- 

15,200 

27 

Lime    Conimunity     College, 

Eupeiip — 

47,550 

141 

Lewi.s    and     Clark     College, 

54.960 

89 

Linneld  College,  McMinville.. 

29,500 

70 

Marvlliurst    College,    Maryl- 

hurst .         

21,450 

46 

Mount  Angel  College,  Mount 

33,800 

51 

Mount  Hood  Community  Col- 

lege, (Jresliani 

3,700 

14 

Museum  Art  .'^cliool,  Portland - 

6,780 

23 

Or«ron  College  of  Education, 

Monmouth 

80.460 

233 

Institutions  ot  higher 
education 


Total        Esttmat<"d 
amount       numU-r  ot 
awarded    '    student* 
benefiling 


Oregon  State  Iniversity,  Cor- 
vallis j       }317,250  736 

Oregon    Teclinical    Institute, 
Klamath  Falls J  30,000  86 

Pacific  Iniversity,  Forest         , 
tirove !  68.400  r27 

Portland  State  College,  Port- 
land     ..      96.300  22S 

Reed  College.  I'ortland 58.250  92 

Sout  hern  Oregon  College, 
Ashland 110.360  324 

Southwestern  Oregon  Com- 
iiiunit\  Colioge.  Coos  Hay..  6.980  23 

Viiiversily  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  275.560  638 

Vnivefi-itv  of  Portland,  Port- 
land        46,550  112 

Warner  Pacific  College,  Port- 
land   - 3.61X1  7 

Wiliianiettc  University,  Salem.  62.850  111 


GIVING  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT 
IS  DUE:  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
SUPPORTS  A  RENT  SUBSIDY  PRO- 
GRAM THAT  INDUCED  PARTICI- 
PANTS TO  INCREASE  THEIR  IN- 
COMES BY  24  PERCENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
every  once  in  a  while  one  is  reminded 
that  the  contending  parties  in  the  great 
debates  over  government  policy  are  fre- 
quently in  basic  agreement  on  goals: 
and  that  even  though  they  might  fight 
over  means,  if  those  means  succeed,  one- 
time opponents  can  be  made  into  sup- 
porters. 

A  case  in  point  is  an  editorial  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Sunday,  March  12,  1967, 
Dallas  Morning  News.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  not  normally  a  news- 
paper to  give  editorial  support  to  a  Fed- 
eral rent  subsidy.  Yet  in  this  remark- 
able editorial,  the  News  voices  its  sup- 
port for  a  Washington.  DC,  program  in 
which  private  housing  was  leased  by  the 
Government  for  an  average  of  $139.65  a 
month  and  then  rented  to  low-income 
families  at  regular  public  housing  rates, 
in  effect  a  rent  subsidy  of  the  type 
which  has  been  so  controversial  for  the 
past  2  years. 

What  happened  in  this  case  was  that 
the  average  income  of  the  families  in- 
creased by  24  percent  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. The  better  housing  apparently 
gave  family  breadwinners  greater  incen- 
tives. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  acknowl- 
edged this  success  by  saying  that — 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Washington 
housing  program,  a  government  agency 
meets  the  challenge  effectively  and  econom- 
ically, its  accomplishment  should  be  recog- 
nized. If,  by  this  subsidized  shot-in-the- 
arm.  these  recipients  of  better  housing  be- 
come more  independent,  get  off  the  relief 
rolls  and  support  themselves  the  experiment 
will  be  worthwhile. 

I  heartily  applaud  the  Dallas  News' 
statement  that — 

Our  challenge  Is  to  equip  (the  small  mi- 
nority who  are  poor)  with  the  tools  to  raise 
themselves  to  whatever  status  they  aspire. 

The  fact  that  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  is  willing  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  sometimes  forget  that  a  govern- 
ment program  is  not  a  cureall,  that  the 
goal  is  not  to  get  more  government  pro- 
grams, but  is  to  solve  problems.  If  that 
way  happens  to  be  through  a  govern- 
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ment  program,  the  program  itself  is  not 
the  goal.  The  goal  is  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. To  do  that  we  need  programs  that 
work.  If  one  succeeds  in  developing  a 
program  that  works,  he  can  sometimes 
win  the  support  of  his  former  opponents. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  addition  to 
passing  worthwhile  programs.  Congress 
must  see  to  it  that  the  programs  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  hmh  quality  manner,  so 
that  the  job  gets  done. 

I  commend  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
on  its  stand  in  this  matter,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Credit  Due"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm   the   Dallas   Morning    News,   Mar.    12, 
1967] 

CREorr  DtTB 

A  federally  financed  experiment  In  low- 
Income  hovislng  has  produced  an  unexpected 
dividend:  A  big  Jump  In  the  Incomes  of  poor 
tenants. 

Purpose  of  the  project  was  to  see  whether 
part  of  the  large  backlog  of  families  waiting 
In  Washington.  DC  .  for  public  housing 
vacancies  could  be  accommodated  In  empty 
private  housing  scattered  throughout  the 
city.  The  experiment  concentrated  on  fam- 
ilies needing  four  or  more  bedrooms — the 
hardest  to  place  in  public  housing. 

Fifty  residences  were  leased  for  an  average 
of  $139  65  a  month  and.  In  turn,  rented  to  the 
low-Income  families  at  regular  public  hous- 
ing rates,  which  are  based  on  family  Income. 
After  two  years  In  the  homes,  average  Income 
of  the  families  had  Increased  by  24  per  cent. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  attributed  the 
Increase  to  the  better  housing,  which  he 
said  gave  family  breadwinners  new  incen- 
tives. 

The  trend  of  federal  welfarism  In  the 
United  States  has  been  discussed  often  on 
this  page.  But  when  a  Washington  program 
helps  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  there  Is 
less  room  for  criticism. 

Fact  is.  we  are  faced  with  a  growing  chasm 
between  the  majority  of  affluent  Americans 
and  a  small  minority  of  the  pwor.  Our  chal- 
lenge Is  to  equip  these  few  with  the  tools 
to  raise  themselves  to  whatever  status  they 
aspire. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Washington 
housing  program,  a  government  agency  meets 
the  challenge  effectively  and  economically. 
Us  accomplishment  should  be  recognized. 

If,  by  this  subsidized  shot-ln-the-arm, 
these  recipients  of  better  housing  become 
more  Independent,  get  off  the  relief  rolls  and 
support  themselves,  the  experiment  will  be 
worthwhile.  Objection  to  most  of  these 
programs  Is  that  they  encourage  permanent 
dependence  on  government. 


MRS.  ESTHER  PETERSON.  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  ON  CONSUMER  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  successful  career  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson  as  the  President's  Special  As- 
sistant on  Consumer  Affairs  was  paid  by 
the  President  himself  when  he  delivered 
his  consumer  message  to  Congress. 

For  never  before  has  a  President,  a 
Congress,  a  consumer-oriented  Nation 
ever  been  so  concerned  about  what  Is 
happening  at  the  marketplace.  In  the 
advertising  world,  and  at  the  manufac- 
turer's place  of  business. 

Having     worked    closely     with    Mrs. 


Peterson.  I  know  that  this  message  re- 
flects her  endless  days  of  research  and 
her  ability  to  communicate  with  our 
President,  our  businessmen,  and  our 
housewives. 

To  say  how  I  feel  about  Esther's  re.sig- 
nation  would  be  comparable  to  someone 
who  has  recently  lost  a  knowledgeable 
law  partner  in  the  middle  of  a  stimulat- 
ing;— and  hotly  contested — court  trial. 

For  we  were  partners. 

Partners  in  the  area  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Partners  in  the  area  of  consumer 
truth. 

And  I  might  say  that  the  "young  prac- 
tice" was  flourishing.  We  had  won  the 
truth-in-packaging  case — and  with  the 
leadership  and  help  of  others  who  shared 
the  same  concern;  we  were  working  for 
truth  in  lending,  auto  safety,  qualified 
medical  laboratories,  a  broader  inspec- 
tion of  meats,  and  a  barrage  of  other 
things  too  long  neglected  by  Govern- 
ment, too  important  to  pass  by. 

But  there  is  an  important  point  I 
should  like  to  bring  out  about  Mrs.  Peter- 
son's job.  The  advisory  part  is  only  a 
small  fraction. 

Anyone  can  look  around  a  household 
or  a  store  and  find  sundi-y  products  to 
complain  about  or  a  host  of  things  that 
could  be  improved.  But.  as  doctors 
know,  it  is  not  the  diagnosis  that  is  diffi- 
cult; it  is  the  cure. 

Mrs.  Peterson  spent  long,  hard  days — 
talking  with  people,  all  over  the  country, 
consulting  with  experts,  listening  to  the 
problems  of  businessmen — in  an  incom- 
parable effort  to  find  a  cure  for  many  of 
the  deceptive,  dangerous  ills  that  plague 
the  consumer  marketplace. 

And  she  was  successful. 

As  she  leaves  her  post,  she  leaves  be- 
hind supporting  evidence  and  advice  to 
help  the  Nation  beat  the  fire  problem 
that  takes  countless  lives;  the  land  swin- 
dle racket  that  expends  the  savings  of 
our  senior  citizens;  the  deception  in  ad- 
vertising that  harasses  fairminded  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers. 

To  her  successor.  Betty  Furness.  who 
is  no  stranger  to  the  American  house- 
hold, I  wish  much  success  in  carrying  on 
this  vital  work. 

To  Mrs.  Peterson.  I  say  again  there  is 
no  greater  tribute  to  your  career  than 
the  consumer  legislation  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  which,  hopefully, 
will  soon  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia,  by  unanimous  vote,  recently  pEiid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Mrs.  Peterson.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Esther    Peterson  and    Consumer 
Concerns 

The  Democratic  Central  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  Ita  most  distinguished  constituents, 
Mrs,  Elsther  Peterson,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted slightly  over  three  years  of  service  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
8un>er  Affairs  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests. 

In  these  years  there  haa  been  a  tremendous 
growth  In  the  number  of  products  placed  on 
the  market: — in  their  technical  nature,  their 
safety    requirements,    their    need    for    spe- 


cialized care,  and  in  the  variations  in  size 
and  quality  between  similar  items.  There 
has  also  been  a  steady  rise  in  prices,  accom- 
panied by  Increased  concern  for  the  poor  and 
Increasing  discontent  by  purchasers. 

In  this  period  of  growing  unrest  against 
ret.iilers  and  manufacturers,  Mrs.  Peterson 
has  been  the  official  contact  between  con- 
sumers and  government  and,  ex  officio,  the 
liaison  between  buyers  and  producers.  .sUe 
h.is  been  able  to  identify  wltli  the  consumers 
and  communicate  with  the  producers.  She 
has  brought  respectability  In  buiilness  rind 
government  to  concern  for  consumers.  She 
has  assisted  both  industries  and  advertlzjrs 
In  making  voluntary  Improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  vendor  and  vendee. 

Esther  Peter,son  reflected,  created  and 
guided  a  great  wave  of  consumer  con.^ern. 
In  her  extensive  travels  and  thousands  of 
conferences  and  consultations,  she  developed 
new  standards  in  the  rocky  field  of  merchan- 
dising. Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pio- 
neering, she  labored  diUgently  with  hope, 
integrity  and  loyalty  to  the  general  welfare. 
We  salute  her.  (Adopted  unanimously  on 
March  6,  1967) 
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TIME  FOR  STOCKTAKING  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction,  I  know,  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  learned  that  the  service  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  to  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  continued  after  his  departure  from 
Sai-jon  as  American  Ambassador  to 
South  'Vietnam.  Still,  his  departure 
from  'Vietnam  represents  a  very  good 
time  for  stocktaking,  as  Joseph  Alsop 
has  done  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  He  makes  the  point  that  a  long 
step  has  been  taken  down  the  road  to 
eventual  success  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  coliunn  entitled 
"After  Cabot  Lodge"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

After  Cabot  Lodge 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saigon. — Henry  Cabot  Lodge  goes  home 
after  performing  a  last  great  public  service. 
The  choice  of  Ellsworth  Bunker  to  succeed 
Lodge  win  bring  to  Saigon  a  man  with  the 
Ideal  combination  of  subtle  intelligence, 
human  warmth  and  anti-pro  consular  way 
of  doing  business.  It  Is  a  good  moment  to 
take  stock. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  Items  to  put  down 
on  the  minus  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  The 
secret  of  Instant  "pacification"  has  by  no 
means  l)€en  found  as  yet,  to  begin  with. 
To  be  sure,  the  existing  effort  has  caused 
acute  apprehension  among  the  Vietcong. 
This  shows  up  clearly  In  the  captured  docu- 
ments, and  even  more  clearly  in  the  growing 
number  of  Vietcong  sneak-attacks  on  rural 
development  teams. 

But  In  too  many  recent  cases,  the  teams' 
calls  for  help  In  warding  off  these  night  at- 
tacks have  evoked  no  adequate  response  until 
the  dawn.  Some  teams  have  l>een  overun— 
always  a  most  serious  local  setback.  By  the 
some  token,  a  great  deal  of  sorting  out  clearly 
will  have  to  be  done  before  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  plays  Us  new  role  In  rural 
pacification  In   a  fully  satisfactory  manner. 

There  are  other  troublesome  developments, 
such  as  the  Introduction  of  a  six-mile  range 
which  the  Vietcong  can  handle  far  more 
easily  than  the  comparable  120  millimeter 
mortar.  This  rocket  has  already  been  put  to 
damaging  use  against  the  Dasang  Air  Base, 
and  It  Is  only  too  likely  to  turn  up  elsewhere. 
Yet  the  main  point  to  note  Is  that  by  now, 


the  minus  Items  on  the  balance  sheet  weigh 
pretty  lightly  against  the  steadily  accumulat- 
ing list  of  Items  on  the  plus-side.  Some  of 
the  Indications  of  erosion  and  contraction 
of  the  Vietcong  have  been  noted  In  two 
previous  reports.  But  there  are  others  that 
deserve  notice,  too.  In  some  American  quar- 
ters here  in  Saigon,  for  instance  It  Is  the 
current  f.i&hion  to  pooh  pooh  the  "Chieu 
Hoi"  program,  which  encourages  defections 
from  the  VC.  It  Is  admittedly  rare  to  find 
any  higher  Vietcong  cadres  among  the  Chieu 
Hoi  defectors.  Yet  the  captured  documents 
reveal  that  this  program  is  now  deeply  feared 
by  the  Vietcong  high  command. 

One  can  see  the  reasons  by  glancing  at  the 
Chieu  Hoi  figures.  During  1966  the  program 
achieved  an  average  defection — rate  of  4O0 
men  a  week,  with  the  largest  numbers  con- 
centrated towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
the  rate  reached  nearly  600  a  week. 

This  level  was  approximately  maintained 
from  December  through  February.  But  in 
the  last  three  weeks,  the  rate  has  risen  so 
greatly  and  so  abruptly  that  the  facilities  of 
the  defectors'  reception  camps  are  being 
sharply  over-strained.  In  one  week,  1108 
came  In.  The  next  week  the  total  was  1168. 
And  last  week.  It  was  1198 — or  Just  double 
the  year-end  rate. 

This  Is  a  real  hemorrhage  of  fugitives  from 
the  Vietcong  press  gangs,  lower  cadres,  part- 
time  guerrillas  and  other  people  who  com- 
pose the  Vietcong  base  in  the  countryside. 
If  the  hemorrhage  continues  without  change 
(and  It  is  far  more  likely  to  increase  again 
rather  than  diminish)  this  year's  defections 
should  reach  a  total  of  more  than  60,000. 
Within  the  overall  pattern,  too,  there  are 
certain  details  that  are  specially  significant. 
In  brief.  Blnhdlnh  and  Phuyen  are  the  two 
provinces  where  Gen.  William  C.  W'estmore- 
land  has  come  closest  to  attaining  his  strate- 
gic aim,  which  is  to  deprive  the  local  Vietcong 
Infrastructure  of  support  from  the  big  units 
of  the  VC  main  forces.  And  these  two  prov- 
inces alone  accoiuited  for  34  per  cent  of  the 
national  total  of  defections  in  December,  for 
38  per  cent  in  January,  and  for  close  to  20 
per  cent  In  February. 

For  the  three  months,  defections  In  the 
two  provinces  reached  a  total  of  2244.  Thus 
the  theory  behind  Gen.  Westmoreland's 
effort  seems  to  have  proved  out  quite  strik- 
ingly, where  it  has  been  put  to  its  first 
partial  test. 

The  increasing  hopefulness  of  these  and 
many  other  indicators  by  no  means  promises 
early  victory,  and  more  than  the  items  on 
the  minus  side  of  the  balance  sheet  mean 
that  the  American  effort  here  is  failing. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  this 
Is  a  war  of  attrition.  In  such  a  war,  one 
can  only  Judge  whether  severe  attrition  is 
being  successfully  imposed  on  the  other 
side — as  is  certainly  the  case.  One  cannot 
Judge  exactly  when  the  other  side  will  fi- 
nally succumb  to  attrition's  cumulative  ef- 
fects. 

But  It  is  at  least  clear  that  a  very  long 
(tage  down  the  road  to  eventual  success  has 
been  covered  during  Cabot  Lodge's  term  of 
service. 


TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
easy  for  emotion  to  obscure  reason.  It  is 
easier  to  do  nothing  than  become  in- 
volved in  the  inevitable  luicertainties  of 
defining  a  position  and  pursuing  a  couise 
of  action.  It  is  easier  to  oppose  than 
propose.  It  is  easier  to  give  in  to  emo- 
tional arguments  against  than  it  is  to 
argue  such  arguments  with  reason. 

Following  the  easy  path,  however,  has 
not  been  a  characteristic  of  this  body,  as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  recent  debate 
and  vote  on  the  United  States-Soviet 
Union  Consular  Convention. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  body 
acted  with  great  wisdom  when  it  voted 
last  week  to  give  its  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Consular  Convention. 

However,  there  were  some  aspects  of 
the  public  campaign  waged  against  this 
ti-eaty  which  disturbed  me  greatly  and 
which  I  want  to  discuss  today. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  I 
would  not  suggest  that  the  voice  of  oppo- 
sition be  suppressed.  On  the  conti-ary.  I 
would  be  among  the  first  to  fight  any  at- 
tempt at  suppression.  If  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  were  more  forthright 
and  tasteful  ways  in  wliich  opposition 
could  be  expressed,  I  would  even  favor 
the  opprobrious  expression  of  dissent 
rather  than  have  dissent  not  expressed 
at  all.  For  beneath  even  the  scurrilous, 
slanderous  comment  there  sometimes  is 
an  expression  of  honest  conviction,  mis- 
guided though  it  may  be.  It  is  because 
I  am  convinced,  however,  tliat  disagree- 
ment can  be  expressed  in  a  manner 
which  is  respectful  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  which  does  not  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  character  of  others,  and 
which  is  honest  and  forthright  that  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  grave 
concern  about  the  manner  in  which  pub- 
lic opposition  to  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion w'as  expressed. 

On  February  14,  1967,  a  paid  adver- 
tisement in  the  form  of  a  cartoon  strip 
entitled  "The  Communists  Next  Door" 
was  published  in  an  Alaska  newspaper. 
Similar  ads  appeared  in  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  Several 
things  in  that  ad  disturbed  me  greatly. 

First,  it  abounded  with  half-truths. 
Just  enough  of  the  truth  was  stated  to 
avoid  a  charge  of  falsifying  the  facts, 
but  enough  was  left  unsaid  to  create  a 
totally  false  impression  of  the  Consular 
Convention. 

Second,  in  quite  subtle  ways,  it  at- 
tacked the  character  of  oflScials  in  the 
State  Department  and,  indeed,  insulted 
the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  this 
body.  At  one  point,  for  example,  a  mus- 
tached  State  Department  official,  look- 
ing very  much  the  dandy,  appears  in  a 
Senator  s  office  peremptorily  demanding 
that  the  Senator  vote  for  the  treaty.  A 
bewildered  Senator,  portrayed  as  know- 
ing nothing  about  this  treaty,  even 
though  it  had  been  under  consideration 
for  over  2  years,  seeks  the  advice  of  his 
legislative  aid.  At  the  end.  the  cartoon 
Senator  vacillates  between  alternatives 
which  the  ad  implies  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive— either  blindly  accepting  the 
word  of  the  State  Department  and  voting 
for  the  treaty  or  accepting  the  mislead- 
ing arguments  presented  in  the  cartoon 
and  voting  against  it. 

Third,  at  no  point  in  the  ad  is  its 
author  or  the  person  who  paid  for  it 
clearly  identified.  Rather,  it  is  su£Q- 
ciently  ambiguous  as  to  suggest  either 
that  Senator  Gruening  and  I  had  pur- 
chased it  or  that  we  had  requested  the 
purchaser  to  elicit  comments  on  our  be- 
half from  our  constituency.  In  the  last 
panel,  the  bewildered  Senator,  obviously 
unable  to  choose  between  the  alterna- 
tives presented,  gazes  out  on  a  Caoitol 
backdrop  and  wonders  "what  the  folks 
back  home  want  me  to  do. " 

Mr.  President,  we  cherish  the  long 
tradition  of  free  speech  which  exists  in 
this  country.    To  preserve  that  freedom, 


we  have  been  willing  to  tolerate  consid- 
erable abuse  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  interest 
of  maintaining  that  freedom,  I  am  will- 
ing to  tolerate  the  half-truths,  mislead- 
ing statements  and  sophistical  argu- 
ments of  "The  Communists  Next  Door." 
I  am  willing  also  to  tolerate  the  blatant- 
ly abusive  and  false  attacks  upon  the  in- 
telligence, integrity,  and  patriotism  of 
public  ofiQcials.  Against  such  attacks  as 
these  our  most  potent  weapon  is  the 
truth.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
prevail. 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  accept  the 
premise  that  the  public  sliould  not  know 
the  authors  and  the  sponsors  of  ads  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects,  whether  or  not 
they  deal  in  half-truths,  patent  false- 
hoods, and  sophistical  arguments. 

I  am  not  playing  a  game  in  semantics. 
Mr.  President,  when  I  state  that  ' Tlie 
Communists  Next  Door"  lends  itself  to 
the  interpretation  that  I  was  one  of  the 
people  responsible  for  its  publication. 
Letters  from  my  constituents  clearly  in- 
dicate that  some  of  them  understood  the 
ad  this  way.  People  wrote  sajing  that 
they  had  seen  my  request  in  the  news- 
paper that  they  write  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  Consular  Convention.  I 
am  delighted  that  they  wrote,  but  I  re- 
sent the  ad  leading  them  to  believe  that 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  publishing  it  or 
might  subscribe  to  the  extraordinary 
conglomeration  of  misinformation  which 
it  contained. 

Because  I  took  the  time  to  find  out, 
I  learned  the  ad  was  prepared  by  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Liberty  Lobby. 
I  still  do  not  know  who  paid  for  its  in- 
sertion in  the  newspaper.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  ad  which  indicated  who 
was  the  author  or  who  placed  it  in  the 
paper. 

Let  us  leave  aside  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve the  cartoon  presented  distorted 
arguments  against  the  convention.  What 
bothers  me  most  is  that  neither  the  au- 
thor nor  tlie  sponsor  was  identified  and 
the  implication,  intended  or  not,  that  I 
sponsored  the  ad. 

In  election  campaigns,  many  States,  if 
not  all,  require  that  some  sort  of  identi- 
fication appear  on  political  ads.  In  reg- 
ular commercial  advertising  the  name  of 
the  product  or  the  name  of  the  store 
identifies  the  source  of  the  ad.  In  either 
case,  the  reader  knows  who  is  pushing 
what. 

In  the  case  of  this  cartoon,  I  suspect 
few  of  its  readers  know  who  was  pushing 
opposition  to  the  convention.  The  ad 
did  a  real  disservice  to  the  cause  of  in- 
forming the  public,  because  it  led  some 
persons  to  believe  that  I  placed  the  ad  or 
supported  what  it  said. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  for 
newspapers  interested  in  informing  the 
public  to  demand  that  sponsors  of  such 
ads  be  made  to  identify  themselves  as  the 
sponsors  of  election  campaign  ads  must. 

Disturbed  as  I  am  by  the  sophistry  of 
"The  Communists  Next  Door. "  I  am 
equally  disturbed  by  the  letters  which 
come  to  my  office  and  to  the  offices  of 
other  Senators  who  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  Consular  Convention.  Many 
of  those  letters  impugned  my  patriotism 
and  insulted  my  intelligence.  Over  the 
last  several  years.  I  have  detected  an  in- 
creasing tendency  in  this  country  of  per- 
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sons  to  malign  people  who  hold  views 
contrary  to  theirs.  Whether  it  be  the 
Consular  Convention  or  the  Vietnam 
war.  foreign  aid  or  the  poverty  program, 
public  welfare  or  price  supports,  there  is 
room  for  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion.  Diversity  of  opinion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  free  speech 
which  our  Constitution  guarantees  and 
which  we  have  alwr.ys  encouratjed. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  strengths.  That  we  should  now 
reach  the  point  that  we  question  the 
loyalty  of  the  fellow  who  happens  to  dis- 
agree with  our  views  on  a  public  issue  is 
frightening,  for  implicit  in  this  is  the 
attempt  to  intimidate  and  to  suppress 
dissent.  When  dissent  is  dead,  I  fear 
that  this  Nation  also  will  be. 


well-established  patterns  In  routes  of  trade. 
A  toll  Increiise  just  when  Seaway  business  is 
gaining  momentum  Is  unwise. 


VALUE  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
TO  UPPER  MIDWEST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Sherwood  O.  Berg,  one  of 
the  finest  agricultural  economists  in  the 
Nation,  spoke  on  the  value  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Upper  Midwest.  His 
remarks  were  addressed  to  the  21st  An- 
nual Farm  Forum  of  the  Ninth  Federal 
Reserve  District  in  Minneapolis,  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

I  Senate,  knowing  that  since  his  remarks 

'  the    United    States    and    Canada    have 

1 5  agreed  on  a  4-year  moratorium  on  toll 

increases  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

•  sent  that  the  pertinent  portion  of  his 

•  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

J  There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

■  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  as  follows : 

•  The  Upper  Midwest  and  the  Seaway 

(  One  of  the  most  promising  developments 

for   Upper   Midwest   agriculture    is    the   con- 
I  tlnually  expanding  use  of  the  St.   Lawrence 

I  Seaway.    The  opening  of  the  .Seaway  in  1959 

represented  a  major  development  in  im- 
proved facilities  for  shipping  Upper  Midwest 
agrlcviltural  commodities  to  the  major 
markets  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  (especially  Japan  I . 

Since  tlie  opening  of  the  Seaway,  the  vol- 
ume of  giain  shipped  from  the  area — notably 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  corn — has  increased 
rapidly.  In  1960-61.  about  140  million 
bushels  of  grain  moved  through  Great  Lakes 
ports.  In  the  short  .span  of  four  years  the 
volume  had  increased  to  250  million  bushels, 
an  Increase  of  about  80  percent. 

The  Great  Lakes  ports  are  accounting  for 
a  growing  share  of  the  nation's  grain  and 
soybean  exporUs  In  1960-61,  12  percent  of 
the  grain  and  soybeans  exported  from  all 
ports  in  the  United  states  originated  at  Great 
Lakes  ports.  In  1964  65  their  share  had  in- 
creased to  16  percent  As  fiu-ther  improve- 
ments are  made  to  lake  port  and  lock  facili- 
ties, the  volume  of  grain  expwrts  should  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

For  the  first  year  since  the  Seaway  opened 
In  1959.  traffic  in  1966  exceeded  original 
projections  American  and  Canadian  Sea- 
way agencies  are  proposing  a  rather  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  seaway  tolls  to  offset 
a  deficit  the  seaway  experienced  during  its 
first  seven  years  of  operation.  I  think  that 
a  rise  in  tolls  at  this  point  In  the  Seaway's 
history  would  be  a  .serious  mistake.  At  this 
point  of  time  in  the  development  of  the  Sea- 
way, such  an  Increase  would  discourage 
maximum  use  of  the  Seaway  by  shippers — 
and  we  have  6een  working  hard,  and  rather 
successfully.  In  recent  years   to  alter  some 


PRESIDENTS  POVERTY  MESSAGE 
AS  IT  RELATES  TO  MIGRANT 
FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  was  heart- 
ened by  the  iJrovisions  of  the  President's 
message  on  America's  unfinished  busi- 
ness: urban  and  rural  poverty  concern- 
ing migrant  farmworkers  submitted  to 
the  Congress  last  week. 

During  the  same  week,  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  filed  with  the  Sen- 
ate its  report  entitled  "The  Migratory 
Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the  United 
States,"  in  which  various  problems  of 
the  migrant  laborer  were  discussed  and 
a  series  of  recommendations  were  made. 

The  report  pointed  out,  for  instance, 
that  30  percent  of  all  migrant  children 
have  less  than  8  years  of  education  and 
40  percent  have  less  than  11  years.  The 
report,  therefore,  recommended  that 
funds  be  made  available  to  provide  for 
adequate  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  education  of  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  workers.  The  Pres- 
ident in  his  message  faced  this  problem 
and  recommended  such  education  serv- 
ices for  170,000  migrant  children. 

The  subcommittee  report  pointed  out 
that  in  many  instances  there  were  legal 
restrictions  against  providing  services  to 
nonresidents  in  most  local  jurisdictions, 
therefore,  denying  the  migrant  and  his 
dependents  from  most  of  the  health  and 
welfare  services  offered  to  other  citizens. 
It  was,  therefore,  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  President  recommended  amend- 
ments to  the  public  assistance  law  to  au- 
thorize pilot  projects  to  provide  tem- 
porary public  assistance  and  other  wel- 
fare services  for  migratory  workers  and 
their  families,  who  are  now  barred  by 
residence  requirements  from  receiving 
these  services.  He  also  recommended  a 
provision  to  provide  health  services  for 
about  280.000  migratory  workers  and 
their  families. 

One  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  the 
agricultural  worker  and  his  family,  the 
subcommittee  report  pointed  out,  is  the 
dire  need  for  decent  housing  and  sani- 
tation. The  President's  message  con- 
tained a  provision  calling  for  an  ex- 
panded self-help  housing  program  for 
the  construction  of  2,000  housing  units. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  a  start  in  cor- 
recting the  deficiencies  in  this  area. 

The  report  pointed  out  the  dilemma  of 
the  farmworker  facing  unemployment 
with  no  reserve  in  the  form  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  which  the  industrial 
worker  has  long  taken  for  granted.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  President  recommended  amend- 
ment of  the  unemployment  insurance 
laws  to  provide  for  benefits  for  workers 
employed  on  large  commercial  farms. 

The  subcommittee  report  pointed  out 
that  the  migratory  worker,  because  of 
his  low  rate  of  compensation  and  short 
periods  of  employment  usually  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  to  be  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits.  The  President 
in  his  message  recognized  this  problem  in 


recommending  the  extension  of  social 
security  benefits  to  500,000  farmworkers 
by  reducing  from  $150  to  $50  the  amount 
which  must  be  earned  from  a  single  em- 
ployer each  year. 

While  these  proposals  recognize  the 
problems  of  the  migrant  worker  and,  to 
some  degree,  will  alleviate  his  and  his 
family's  plight,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  last  word  in  bringing  the  living 
standards  of  these  forgotten  people  up 
to  a  level  the  rest  of  the  country  enjoys. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  quickly  on  these  recommendations, 
and  I  can  assure  Senators  that  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  other  means  of  solving 
this  pressing  problem. 


COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  and  myself,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  4 
adopted  by  the  54th  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HotrsE   Joint   Memorial   4 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in   Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  combined  burden  of  federal, 
state  and  local  taxation  Is  of  such  magni- 
tude that  state  and  local  governments  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  Impose  additional 
taxes  upon  their  citizens;  and 

Whereas  federal  grants-in-aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  are  an  accepted  part  of 
cooperative  federalism  in  this  nation  and 
have  proven  to  be  an  effective  means  by 
which  the  superior  revenue-raising  position 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  used  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  state  and  local 
governments  In  carrying  out  programs  of 
broad  national  Interest;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  corollary  need  to  main- 
tain strong.  Iftdependent  and  responsible 
state  and  local  government,  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  needs  and  conditions  that  vary 
throughout  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  Increased  federal  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  need  for  strengthening  state  and  local 
governments  are  In  conflict  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  tendency  of  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  to:  (1)  Prescribe  In  great  and  rigid 
detail  the  specific  activities  to  be  carried 
out;  (2)  dictate  the  organizational  form  and 
structure  to  be  used  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  carry  out  such  activities;  and 
(3)  bypass  state  government  or  encourage  or 
require  the  establishment  of  single-purpose 
or  quasi-public  Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  state  and  local  moneys 
to  match  federal  moneys  available  for  spe- 
cific program  activities  tends  to  reduce  the 
state-local  moneys  available  for  other  pro- 
grams that  may  be  of  greater  local  priority; 
and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  requiring  states  to 
increase  their  existing  level  of  service  in  a 
specific  program  activity  In  order  to  gain 
federal  matching  moneys  tends  to  penalize 
those  states  which  have  been  most  progres- 
sive and  have  already  established  high  levels 
of  service:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 
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(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to: 

(a)  Provide  that  the  numerous  existing 
and  future  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  be 
combined  or  effectively  coordinated  so  that 
such  grants  to  state  and  local  government 
support  solutions  to  broad  problem  situa- 
tions rather  than  require  performance  of 
fpeclfic  projects;  and 

(b)  Provide  that  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
state  and  local  government,  while  including 
minimum  controls  to  insure  adequ.^te  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  program  accom- 
plishments, are  made  in  such  manner  that 
maximimi  flexibility  within  broad  functional 
areas  be  given  to  responsible  state  and  local 
officials. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  memljer  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  each  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  each 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 


INTERNATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  12-19  was  observed  as 
International  DeMolay  Week. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  self-supported  young 
men's  fraternal  organizations,  and  I 
know  the  Senators  would  wish  to  join  me 
in  extending  congratulations  to  the  mil- 
lions of  DeMolays  in  more  than  12  coun- 
tries. I  am  confident  that  many  more 
years  of  service  and  fellowship  lie  ahead 
for  them. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  of  March  14,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DeMolay  Week 

Tills  Is  International  DeMolay  Week,  and 
special  activities  will  be  observed  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  This  organization,  open 
to  young  men  14  to  21.  seeks  to  be  a  guide 
and  source  of  Inspiration   to  youth. 

The  requirements  for  membership  are 
simple  and  direct — believe  in  God  and  be  of 
good  character  and  reputation. 

Its  standards,  which  are  the  guide  and 
rule  of  every  DeMolay.  are  similarly  concise: 
Serv'e  God;  honor  womanhood;  love  and 
honor  parents;  be  honest;  be  loyal  to  Ideals 
and  friends;  practice  honest  toil;  make  one's 
word  one's  bond;  be  a  patriot  in  peace  as 
well  as  war;   keep  a  clean  mind  and  l>ody. 

There  Is  nothing  equivocal  about  these 
goals  to  which  every  young  man  of  the  or- 
ganization must  pledge  himself.  The 
rituals  of  the  DeMolay  center  on  these 
things.  Their  emphasis  forms  a  social  con- 
text in  which  these  virtues  can  be  practiced 
with  group  approval  and  encouragement. 

The  Juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  this 
country  exists  not  because  our  youth  has 
degenerated  in  Its  essential  characteristics, 
but  because  sufficient  reinforcement  has  not 
been  supplied  to  foster  and  enhance  good 
Instincts  and  moral  purjKjse. 

No  one  denies  the  need  to  enliven  and 
quicken  the  intelligent  and  effective  re- 
sponses of  our  youth  to  the  perils  and  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow's  America. 

DeMolay  deserves  high  credit  for  Its  part 
In  this  Important  task. 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE  WHO  STAY  AT 
HOME  AND  WAIT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
ery week  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
leases the  latest  number  of  those  killed 
in  combat  in  Vietnam  and  the  total  to 


date — as  of  March  16.  1967,  It  was  6,659. 
Each  American  killed  represents  more 
than  a  statistic.  Each  Is  an  Individual 
whose  loss  means  everything  to  his  fam- 
ily and  loved  ones. 

Some  families,  such  as  the  Higgerson 
family  of  East  Prairie,  Mo.,  give  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  in  service  to  their 
country.  This  family  has  had  five  sons 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  youngest 
of  whom  died  in  combat  in  Vietnam  the 
first  of  this  month. 

An  editorial  published  In  the  East 
Prairie  newspaper  pays  fitting  tribute  to 
tliis  family.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Also  Serve.  Who  Stay  at  Home 
AND  Wait 

The  death  of  Tommy  Higgerson  in  the 
Vietnam  Conflict  makes  all  of  us  in  the  East 
Prairie  area  stop  .  .  .  think  .  .  .  and  bow 
our  head  in  sorrow  for  the  bereavement  of 
this  family  and  offer  a  silent  prayer  for  the 
gallant  mother  who  has  given'  this,  her 
youngest  son.  in  this  war. 

To  Mrs.  Higgerson.  seeing  her  sons  go  off 
to  the  armed  forces  is  nothing  new  .  .  .  five 
times  she  has  said  goodbye  to  each  of  her 
five  sons;  first  the  oldest  son,  John  Edward 
Higgerson  who  served  in  World  War  II,  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  who  later  went  on  to  make 
the  army  a  career.  John  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  US.  Air  Force  in  February 
of  1966  after  21  years  service. 

In  1954  Weldon  Arthur  Higgerson  entered 
the  army,  taking  his  basic  training  at  Ft. 
Chaffee,  Ark.,  and  completing  the  remainder 
ol  his  service  time  at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Georgia. 

Robert  Kindell  Higgerson  ser\ed  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  training  at  Ft.  Bragg, 
North  Carolina  and  going  overseas  to  serve 
in  Berlin  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  for 
24  months.  Robert  came  home  to  the  f.im- 
ily  farm  at  Sugar  Tree  Ridge  in  New  Madrid 
County  in  1960  after  a  3  year  hitch. 

In  1964  Amos  Franklin  Higgerson  went  Into 
the  army,  serving  with  the  173rd  Airborne 
Division;  3  months  on  Okinawa  and  12 
months  in  Vietnam.    He  came  home  in  June 

of  1966. 

While  Frankle  was  still  In  the  army,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  family.  Tommy  Doyle 
Higgerson  was  inducted  ,  .  ,  and  served  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Franklin  Higgerson  left  Vietnam,  arriving 
In  the  States  on  May  24.  1966  and  Tommy 
Higgerson  left  the  States  for  Vietnam  one 
month  later,  in  June  of  1966. 

Mrs.  Higgerson  dreamed  of  the  day  Tommy 
would  come  home  to  stay  with  her  on  the 
family  farm  at  Sugar  Tree  Ridge.  In  New 
Madrid  County  where  all  the  family  was  born 
and  reared.  Tommy  came  home  today  .  .  . 
to  stay  .  .  .  ha\ang  died  In  combat  in  Viet- 
nam on  March  1.  1967  ...  A  dream  was 
shattered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Higgerson  had  five 
sons  and  six  daughters  .  .  .  Each  of  the  five 
sons  served  their  country  as  did  their  father 
In  World  War  I.  Mr.  Higgerson.  until  his 
death  In  July  of  1966.  remained  active  In 
the  VFW  and  his  face  was  a  familiar  sight 
at  all  their  gatherings  .  .  .  Mr.  Higgerson 
with  his  pip€  and  his  friendly  good  disposi- 
tion always  added  to  any  group  he  was  with, 
with  his  friendly  outgoing  wit. 

It  is  America's  loss  there  are  not  more  fam- 
ilies like  the  Hlggersons  .  .  .  for  these  are 
the  back  bone  of  America  .  .  .  plain,  honest, 
hajrd  working,  Ood-fearing  people  .  .  .  the 
kind  that  have  fought  and  won  our  coun- 
try's wars. 

Mrs.  Higgerson  and  her  Bons  and  daughters 
have  the  sympathy  ot  the  entire  communi- 
ties of  New  Madrid  and  Mississippi  Counties. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON\'ENTIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  recently  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  three  human  rights  conventions 
approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
The  three  conventions  in  question  are 
the  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Woman,  the  Convention  on  the  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor,  and  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  Slavery.  We  hope  to 
present  a  report  of  our  findings  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Tliese  three  conventions  touch  on  sub- 
jects long  dealt  with  by  our  own  Consti- 
tution and  laws.  Therefore,  it  is  diflBcult 
for  us  in  this  coimtry  to  realize  that  those 
rights  which  we  feel  are  basic  to  human 
dignity  and  freedom  are  not  treated  as 
such  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Washington  Post  of  March  19, 
1967,  published  an  article  entitled  "Two 
Million  Are  Still  Slaves  and  Nobody 
Seems  To  Care. " 

The  continued  enslavement  of  human 
beings  is  a  problem  of  international  con- 
cern. One  demonstrative  step  we  in  this 
country*  can  take  to  show  the  world  our 
revulsion  at  such  practices  is  to  ratify  the 
Supplemental  Convention  on  Slavery. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Million  Are  Sttll  Slaves  and 

NOBODT  Seems  To  Case 

(By  Donald  Trelford) 

London — Aouicha  Mouissa,  7,  was  kid- 
naped outside  her  school  at  Tlndouf.  Algeria, 
at  11  am.  Oct.  1.  1963.  She  was  1,-iter  sold 
as  a  slave  to  a  rich  landowner  In  Mauritania. 

Fakhri.  16.  Is  in  a  brothel  in  Bandar  Abbas 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Her  parents  were  peas- 
ants in  a  village  in  Baluchistan.  Iran.  They 
could  not  leave  their  land  without  repaying 
a  feudal  "debt"  to  the  landowner  and  sold 
Fakhri  to  a  passing  trader  to  raise  the  money. 

These  girls  are  Just  two  of  more  than  two 
million  slaves  In  the  modern  world,  an  es- 
timate that  is  not  seriously  disputed  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  which  has  been  meeting  in  Geneva. 

Aouicha's  case  came  to  light  because  her 
French  schoolmaster  was  expelled  by  Alge- 
rian authorities  for  attempting  to  Intervene 
on  her  behalf.  Later.  Algeria  and  Mauritania 
were  forced  to  admit  officially  that  slave 
traffic  had  crossed  their  borders;  each  blamed 
the  other.     Aouicha  has  not  been  seen  since. 

Fakhri 's  storj-  Is  known  because  she  was 
fovmd  by  a  correspondent  for  the  German 
magazine  Der  Stern.  There  is  no  official 
agency  that  collects  such  information.  The 
U.S.  State  Department  has  admitted  that  the 
only  reliable  source  of  facts  on  the  world's 
slave  traffic  is  a  voluntary  body,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  operates  from  a  third- 
floor  office  in   Victoria.   London. 

The  Society's  secretary.  Col  Patrick  Mont- 
gomery. Is  in  Geneva  attempting  to  persuade 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  create 
some 'kind  of  machinery  to  implement  the 
convention  on  slavery,  which  has  been  on 
the  U.N.'B  statute  books  since  1956. 

The  society,  founded  in  1823.  has  learned 
to  be  patient.  Its  latest  report  concludes 
bluntly:  "There  is  no  likelihood  of  slavery 
being  ehminated  in  the  foreseeable  future."' 
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Yet  the  UN.  General  Assembly  agreed  unani- 
mously In  December,  1962.  that  all  countries 
should    be    urged    to   ratify    the   convention. 

Only  65.  Including  Britain,  have  done  so. 
Most  of  the  newly  Independent  Afro-Aelan 
countries  are  opposed.  President  Kennedy 
sent  the  convention  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval In  19C3;  a  subcommittee  s  report  Is  ex- 
pected soon 

Russia,  the  United  States  and— until  the 
present  ambassador.  I,ord  Caradon.  went  to 
the  United  Nations — Britain  have  tradition- 
ally balanced  the  claims  of  humanity 
agaiiist  the  political  risk  of  offending  their 
oU  partners  in  the  Middle  E.ist.  "At  last," 
says  Cul  Monlt;omery.  "we  feel  that  the 
British  Foreign  Ottice  is  on  our  side." 

In  1964,  alter  eight  years  of  lobbylns;,  the 
United  Nations  appointed  its  own  siiecial 
rapporteur,  Mohamed  Awad  of  Egypt,  to 
examine  world  slavery.  He  sent  a  question- 
naire to  all  members;  40  failed  to  reply  at 
all.  Some,  incUiding  I'^rance,  were  flippant. 
Awad  concluded  that  many  had  something 
to  hide.  He  estimated  from  his  limited  lii- 
formatioii  that  there  were  at  least  1'4  mll- 
hon  slaves  In  the  world. 

Awad  made  his  report  last  July  in  a  ten- 
day  debate  on  slavery  that  was  virtually 
Ignored  by  ilie  press.  His  simple  recom- 
mendation-thai a  committee  of  experts  be 
formed  to  help  countries  jeeking  advice  on 
how  to  eliminate  vestigial  slavery — was  first 
rejected  because  translations  had  not  been 
provided  In  Spanish.  French  and  Russian.  It 
wa.s  agiiin  rejected  later  on  grounds  of  cost — 
less  than  .$60  000  a  year  Finally,  It  was 
referred  to  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  after  the  Tanzanlan  delegate  de- 
clared that  apartheid  was  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  slavery  in  the  modern  world. 

FF,AR    MISUNDERSTANDING 

The  opposition  of  the  Afro-Asian  coun- 
tries seems  to  have  its  roots  In  a  fear  of 
white  Christian  paternalism.  They  suspect 
that  Europeans  fall  to  understand  the  eco- 
nomic and  rell'^ious  complexities  of  a  slave 
society  just  as  the  early  missionaries  failed 
to  underst  ind  tribalism,  mistaking  poverty 
and  Ignorance  for  moral  evil.  They  point — 
perhaps  with  more  relevance  than  they 
know — to  the  10.000  people  who  go  missing 
In  the  major  cities  of  Europe  every  year. 

The  Society  accepts  that  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  notably  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
slaves  are  a  protected-  not  to  say  privi- 
leged- community,  envied  by  tlielr  starving 
kinsmen  Yet  the  system  has  to  be  con- 
demned, says  the  Society,  because  It  Is  easy 
to  abuse  and  rests  In  the  end  on  exploitation 
of  the  hungry  and  the  Inarticulate. 

Four  kinds  of  modern  slavery  are  isolated 
by  the  Society  as  capable  of  reform:  serfdom, 
debt  bondage,  pseudo-adoption  of  children 
and  forced  child  marriages. 

There  are  2000  slaves  In  the  Tamanrasset 
area  of  southwestern  Algeria,  used  for  forced 
labor  and  allowed  to  retain  only  one-third  of 
their  wages.  The  rem.iinder  goes  to  their 
employers.  In  the  remote  Rei  Boirba  district 
of  Cameroon,  near  tiie  border  with  Chad,  a 
Norwegian  missionary,  the  Rev.  Halfdan  En- 
dresen,  watched  slaves  working  all  the  day- 
light hours  without  food  and  with  only  15 
minutes  rest. 

The  Cameroon  government  Is  prevented 
from  Interfering  In  the  alfalrs  of  Rei  Bouba 
because  of  an  international  treaty  signed  by 
the  French  In  1916  giving  the  traditional 
ruler,  the  Lamldo.  complete  freedom  in  his 
domestic  affairs  In  recognition  for  his  service 
In  the  war  against  the  Germans.  The  agree- 
ment has  been  taken  over  by  his  son  and  the 
central  government  takes  no  action  because 
It  Deeds  the  Lamldo's  support  at  elections. 

SEVENTY   CENTS  TO   $1,700 

In  Lebanon,  an  Englishwoman  was  offered 
a  young  girl  for  $28.  The  price  of  a  male 
slave  among  the  anlmlst  tribes  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Interior  Is  said  to  be  about  $1700.     In 


the  Grant  Road  area  of  Bombay,  girls  are  sold 
for  70  cents,  according  to  a  social  anthro- 
pologist. 

A  south  Arabian  sultan  brought  a  slave  to 
his  suite  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel  In  London 
last  year.  In  Mauritania,  there  Is  an  ofllclal 
estimate  of  more  than  20,000  slaves.  Tliere 
are  police  reports  of  children  dying  In  brotli- 
els  In  Singapore.  At  least  one  princely 
household  in  Malaysia  sends  an  agent  to 
Singapore  once  a  year  to  purchase  a  new 
concubine. 

Slave  trading  was  abolished  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia in  1935  but  nothing  happened  until  King 
Faisal  banned  the  owning  of  slaves  In  1962, 
this  time  offering  compensation.  More  than 
$3  million  has  been  paid  There  Is  a  brisk 
slave  trade  In  ships  off  tlie  coast  of  Muscat 
and  Oman. 

In  Colombia,  primitive  Indians  are  tempted 
across  the  border  from  Brazil  and  put  to 
work  in  chiins.  Thousands  of  Indians  live 
in  serfdom  In  the  high  Andes  of  Peru  though 
land  reform  is  turning  tiiem  into  wage-earn- 
ers (about  $40  a  yean.  Film  exists  of  tribal 
Indians  under  the  whip  In  northeastern  Bra- 
zil thougii  the  Brazilian  government  has 
Worked  hard  against  this  exploitation. 

A  Roman  Catholic  organization  has  cited 
evidence  of  young  girls  sold  Into  domestic 
drudgery  and  prostitution  throughout  Latin 
.America  The  report  noted:  "This  practice 
was  particularly  bad  In  Mexico,  where  the 
highest  prices  were  obtained  from  brothels 
near  the  Texas  border." 

There  was  evidence  of  chattel  slavery  In 
the  Philippines  as  late  as  1960.  And  a  re- 
port received  by  the  Society  last  year  said 
Christian  girls  from  the  north  were  being 
sold  to  Moslem  families  in  the  southern 
Moro  provinces. 

In  1966.  an  English  writer  reported  on  a 
visit  to  the  brothel  area  of  Ankara,  the  Ti.irk- 
Ish  capital.  He  said  It  was  typical  of  towns 
throughout  Anatolia,  where  every  village  has 
Its  brothel  The  Inmates  appeared  to  have 
neither  freedom  nor  rights  and  to  be  com- 
pletely abject. 

"Tlie  brothel  area  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  pierced  by  a  doorway  less  than 
three  feet  wide  guarded  by  uniformed  men, 
police  or  soldiers,  who  also  patrolled  the  In- 
terior, which  was  brilliantly  lit  until  3  am. 
to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
The  area  contained  40  houses,  each  holding 
10  or  12  girls  "  The  writer  was  appalled  by 
the  size  of  tlie  crowd  of  waiting  clients, 
which  numtjered.  he  said.  In  the  thousands. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  Is  undramatlc. 
It  is  suspicious  of  unsupported  evidence  and 
rather  afraid  of  publicity.  It  avoids  emo- 
tional terms  and  grades  its  findings  accord- 
ing to  crpdiljility.  Nearly  all  the  examples 
cited  have  been  checked  and  the  Informants 
questioned  by  the  Society. 

One  thing  it  has  not  been  able  to  check  is 
the  emergence  of  new  slave  trade  routes  In 
Africa,  though  It  is  gathering  Information. 
The  old  routes,  traced  as  recently  as  1930. 
went  from  Kano  In  northern  Nigeria  to  Lake 
Chad  and  north  through  the  Sahara  to 
Sudan.  From  tiiere.  the  camel  caravans 
moved  east  to  the  Red  Sea  or  north  to  the 
Libyan  ports. 

There  Is  recent  evidence  of  slave  routes 
ending  In  Benghazi,  where  merchants  are 
said  to  stockpile  slaves  as  Investments. 
Some  Libyan  traders  finance  their  annual 
trip  to  Mecca  by  taking  slaves  along  and 
selling  them  as  "return  tickets." 

Col.  Montgomery  alms  to  organize  U.N. 
action  against  trading  In  slaves  as  a  first  step 
toward  total  elimination.  But  to  do  even 
that  requires  the  existence  of  some  world 
body  that  cares  and  is  ready  to  take  note  of 
the  scattered  reports  that  come  from  teach- 
ers, missionaries,  doctors.  Journalists  and 
engineers  In  the  forgotten  fringes  of  the 
world. 

These  are  the  only  Western  witnesses,  and 
for  fear  of  their  jobs  or  their  visas,  they  don't 


tell  very  much.  Self-protectlvely,  It  seems, 
the  world  Is  reluctant  to  look  too  closely  Into 
Its  darkest  corners. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 
AWARDS  BANQUET 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  Vice  President 
Hu-MrHREY  spoke  before  the  Science 
Talent  Search  Awards  Banquet  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  made  some  interesting 
remarks,  not  only  concerning  the  facts 
of  world  hunger,  but  some  of  the  future 
answers  to  the  problem  which  might  be 
obtained  from  the  fuller  development  of 
the  oceans. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  noted  that 
in  looking  into  the  future,  he  could  see 
the  "farming  of  the  ocean  for  fi.sh — 
large-scale  haiTiessing  of  the  tides,  as  a 
source  of  energy." 

With  the  recent  approval  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  fish  protdn 
concentrate,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  may 
very  soon  begin  the  harvest  of  the  seas  in 
a  meaningful  way  that  will  aid  the 
present  world  hunger.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  resources  of  the 
oceans  by  this  counti-y  is  vital  in  our 
world  food  programs,  and  the  announce- 
ments made  recently  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall,  moving  ahead  under  leg- 
islation introduced  and  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  by  Senator  Bartlett  and  my- 
self to  establish  developmental  pilot 
plant  operations  for  fish  protein  con- 
centrate Is  the  first  step  in  this  ocean 
development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks     or     Vice     President     Hubert    H. 

Humphrey.       Science       Talent       Search 

Awards  BANQtrET,  Washington,  DC,  March 

6,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
since  you  have  broken  protocol  so  eloquently, 
I  have  no  Intention  of  reporting  the  Infrac- 
tion to  the  President,  or  even  to  the  Chief 
of  Protocol. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  about  that 
matter  that  concerns  you. 

First  of  all,  you  are  one  scientist  I  know 
who.  If  you  decided  to  go  Into  politics,  would 
definitely  not  need  a  soapbox. 

Secondly,  from  what  I've  been  able  to  learn 
about  the  transuranium  elements,  I  think  we 
can  all  be  thankful  that  I'm  in  politics  and 
you're  in  science. 

That  is  not  meant  to  be  a  reflection  on 
your  political  ability.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
only  thinking  that  if  I  had  been  doing  your 
work  at  Berkeley  those  20-odd  years  ago.  the 
table  of  the  elements  might  still  be  stuck 
at  92! 

Fellow  students.  I  have  been  scanning  the 
summaries  of  the  projects  which  brought 
you  here.  They  range  from  studying  how 
the  shells  of  fiddler  crabs  harden  to  the  aging 
process  in  a  binary  star. 

There  is  one  basic  element  common  to  all 
these  projects.  They  represent  individual 
thought  and  initiative,  resulting  In  i'ldt- 
vidual  achievement. 

The  word  "individualism"  Itself  was  in- 
vented by  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  per- 
ceptive foreign  observers,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  to  describe  the  spirit  he  found  already 
prevalent  here  over  a  century  ago. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  young  people 
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who  fear  that.  In  this  age  of  big  government, 
big  business,  big  labor — and  big  universities, 
too — we  are  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to 
numbers  and  converted  into  fodder  for 
computers. 

On  one  college  campus,  in  fact,  I  recently 
saw  students  with  placards  saying:  "I  am  a 
human  being — do  not  fold,  staple,  or  muti- 
late!" 

I  know  that  you,  of  all  people,  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  standardized  or  homo- 
genized. 

For  you  have  learned  from  your  own 
early  experience  a  basic-truth. 

Governments  don't  have  ideas.  Companies 
don't    have    Ideas,    Laboratories    don't    have 
Ideas.     And — contrary  to  a  popular  myth — 
computers  don't  have  Ideas. 
People  have  Ideas. 

And  not  people  in  the  mass,  but  Individual 
human  beings, 

I  know  that  many  of  your  ideas  have  un- 
doubtedly at  first  puzzled,  irritated,  or  even 
antagonized  many  of  your  fellow-cltlzens. 
Don't  let  that  worry  you. 
As  Ibsen  said:  "The  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  truth  and  freedom  amongst  us  is  the  com- 
pact majority." 

You  have  also  learned  that  Ideas  don't 
come  out  of  thin  air,  even  when  they  may 
seem  to.  As  Louis  Pasteur  rightly  said: 
"Chance  favors  only  the  prepared  mind." 

That  preparation  Is,  for  scientists,  a  long 
and  demanding  discipline,  as  you  well  know. 
And  "preparation,"  In  its  broadest  sense,  to- 
day generally  Includes  elaborate  and  costly 
apparatus  in  great  laboratories. 

But  all  this  machinery  is  barren  and  fruit- 
less without  the  kind  of  mind  that  can  put 
it  to  use — the  mind  that  can  venture  forth 
out  of  the  safe  harbor  of  the  known  into 
the  "oceans  of  truth"— to  use  Isaac  Newton's 
phrase — that  He  all  about  us,  unexplored 
and  even  unknown. 

We  need  minds  of  that  caliber  and  quality 
more  than  ever  today. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  young  people 
were  complaining  that  the  world  was  closing 
in  upon  them — that  no  new  lands  remained 
to  be  discovered. 

But.  within  this  generation,  this  very  world 
we  thought  we  knew  so  thoroughly  has 
opened  out  in  every  direction— inward  Into 
the  atom,  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  upward  beyond  the  sky  and  Into  space. 
Dr.  Seaborg  has  been  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing leaders  In  the  task  of  harnessing  the 
power  locked  up  In  the  atom,  and  directing 
It  to  the  construction  of  a  better  world, 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  the  one  we 
already  have. 

For  my  part,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
close  involvement  with  our  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  reaches  of  space  and  the  depths 
of  the  oceans. 

Since  becoming  Vice  President,  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council.  Last  year  I  also 
became  chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  and  De- 
velopment. 

We  have  Just  presented  to  the  President 
our  first  annual  report  on  progress  In  oceanic 
science  and  technology. 

It  records  achievements  like  these — many 
quite  simple,  but   nevertheless  far-reaching. 
The  development  of  a  fish  protein  concen- 
trate, odorless  and  tasteless. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  the  world's  peo- 
ples—the  half  who  live  In  the  developing 
countries— suffer  from  diets  deficient  In  pro- 
tein. Half  of  the  children  die  before  five; 
many  more  Incur  lifelong  physical  or  mental 
impairment.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tion of  an  appropriate  quantity  of  this  con- 
centrate to  their  present  diet  could  assure 
them  normal  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  a  day. 

The  investigation  of  underwater  mineral 
resources  such  as  the  "pavements"  of  man- 
ganese off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the  pos- 


sible deposits  of  gold,  silver,   platinum  and 
tin  off  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts. 

Greater  knowledge  of  the  ways  In  which 
energy  is  transferred  from  the  ocean  to  the 
atmosphere — offering  us  promise  of  better 
understanding  of  the  ways  In  which  hurri- 
canes are  born,  and  more  accurate  predictions 
of  their  course. 

Tlie  development  of  new  equipment  and 
methods  to  enable  man  to  live  and  work  for 
extended  periods  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  addition,  work  on  the  development  of 
economical  means  for  de-salting  water  con- 
tinues. These  systems  are  already  at  work 
on  a  limited  scale.  In  time  to  come,  desalted 
water  may  serve  to  make  many  of  the  pres- 
ent  and   areas   of    the   world   productive. 

Looking  further  into  the  future,  1  can  see 
the  "farming  "  of  the  ocean  for  fish  .  .  .  large- 
scale  harnessing  of  the  tides  as  a  source  of 
energy  .  .  .  the  commercial  mining  of  the 
ocean  Hoor  .  .  .  and  even  the  control  and 
possible  prevention  of  hurricanes  and  other 
destructive  ocean-born  storms. 

You  all  know  of  our  speccacular  accom- 
plishments in  space — and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well.  But,  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Space  Council,  I  can  see  even  greater 
accomplishments  ahead. 

The  establishment  of  permanent  bases 
upon  the  moon,  and  the  exploration  of  its 
surface. 

The  development  of  a  whole  family  of 
earth-orbiting  stations,  manned  and  supplied 
by  regular  ferry  services. 

The  building  of  spaceports  where  space 
ships  will  arrive  and  depart  as  regularly  as 
airplanes  at  airports. 

The  launching  of  unmanned  probes  to 
every  part  of  the  solar  system  and  p>osslbly 
manned  expeditions  as  well. 

But,  great  as  the  past  and  future  accom- 
plishments of  the  space  program  may  be.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  signifi&:int  is  that 
it  has  enabled  man  for  the  first  time  lit- 
erally  to   view  this  world   of  ours  as  one. 

We  have  come  to  see  the  earth  as  a  kind 
of  Noah's  ark  hurtling  through  space — what 
we  might  call.  In  my  friend  Barbara  Ward's 
good  phrase,  "Space  Ship  Earth."  And  if  we 
didn't  know  It  before,  we  know  it  now.  We 
are  all  In  It  together. 

We  are  all  dependent  upon  the  earth's 
great  but  ultimately  limited  resources  to 
support  life.  And  if  we  abuse  these  re- 
sources of  land,  air,  and  water,  we  cannot 
turn  to  another  earth  and  start  over  again — 
at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

For  most  of  history,  man's  Impact  on  his 
environment  has  been  limited  and  local,  just 
as  man's  capabilities  were  limited.  But,  as 
his  scientific  and  technological  accomplish- 
ments have  escalated,  so  has  his  effect  upon 
his  living  space. 

It  Is  no  longer,  as  the  Poet  Housman  WTote. 
"A  world  (we)  never  made."  More  and  more 
it  is  a  world  which,  for  good  or  ill,  we  are 
largely  making  ourselves.     For  instance: 

Until  recently,  smog  was  regarded  as  an 
affliction  peculiar  to  Los  Angeles — a  subject 
for  gag  writers.  Now,  if  we  are  laughing  at 
all.  It  Is  through  our  tears.  For  smog  now 
afflicts  most  of  our  cities  and  the  airsheds 
over  whole  regions  of  our  country. 

Until  very  recently,  the  population  of 
earth  was  held  in  balance  with  its  food  re- 
sources. But  now,  with  lower  death  rates 
and  higher  birth  rates,  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  famous  "population  explosion." 

And  the  experts  warn  us  that.  If  present 
trends  continue,  we  will  reach  a  point  within 
this  generation  when  there  will  simply  not 
be  enough  food  for  the  family  of  man  and 
half  the  world — the  half  in  the  developing 
countries — will  face  mass  starvation. 

The  development  of  nuclear  technology 
has,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history, 
placed  in  man's  hands  the  virtual  power  to 
destroy  all  civilization,  and  Indeed  all  of 
mankind  in  one  great  Dr.  Strangelove  finale. 
All    these    three    dangers — that    we    may 


choke  to  death,  starve  to  death,  or  annihilate 
ourselves — are  the  unintended  "side  effects" 
of  rapidly  accelerating  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress. 

Does  this  mean  we  should  slow  down  or 
cut  back  on  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances? 

Of  course  not. 

We  cannot  lock  up  scientific  truths  already 
revealed.  Nor  can  we  even  hope  to  deter  or 
discourage  man's  natural  desire  to  learn  more 
about  himself  and  the  world,  and  put  his 
knowledge  to  use. 

No,  the  solution  Is  not  to  stop  thinking. 
It  is  to  think  even  harder  and  more  com- 
prehensively.    It  is  to  think  of   the  come- 
qucnccs  of  the  things  we  do,  as  well  as  the 
things  themselves. 

Indeed,  here  we  can  use  to  good  effect  the 
advanced  techniques  of  systems  analysis 
which  have  been  developed  in  our  aerospace 
industries.  They  are  designed  to  analyze 
thoroughly  all  elements  of  a  given  problem 
and  to  determine  which  solution  will  yield 
the  best  overall  results. 

This  means  treating  man  the  earth  on 
which  he  lives  as  a  single  enclosed  system — 
just  as  the  astronaut  and  his  capsule  are  a 
single  interacting  system. 

If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  we  can 
surely  design  a  bus  that  doesn't  belch  nau- 
seous and  poisonous  fumes  in  our  faces. 

If  we  can  act  with  the  necessary  urgency 
and  cooperation,  we  can  surely  help  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  devise  means  of  pro- 
ducing mucli  more  of  their  own  food,  rather 
than  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
the  food  resources  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries— reiourcco  which  definitely  are  not  un- 
limited 

If  we  can  devise  weapons  capable  of  ma.ss 
annihilation,  surely  we  can  devise  interna- 
tional institullons  capable  of  enabling  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  to  live  together  m 
their  natural  diversity  and  to  work  togethe 
for  their  mutual   benefit. 

As  scientists.  I  advise  you  to  Ignore  any 
and  all  advice  to  move  with  the  herd  ...  to 
leap  to  the  orders  of  bureaucrats  or  politi- 
cians. 

You  are  precisely  the  people  who  must 
be  aware  of  both  the  implications  and  the 
consequences  of  whrit  you  do  .  .  .  who  must 
be  ind'iViduals. 

Use  your  critical  faculties.  Look  to  the 
world  around  you. 

For  knowledge  .  .  technology  .  .  science  — 
as  stimulating  as  they  are  in  themselves — 
are  truly  neutral  in  themselves. 

The  people  of  my  generation  have  seen 
material  progress  unprecedented  in  earths 
history  for  its  rapidity. 

The  people  of  my  generation  have  also 
seen  how  the  very  tools  of  progress — misdi- 
rected—have also  harmed  and  destroyed  man 
and  his  environment. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  your  generation 
to  insure  that  the  world  may  never  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ultimate  harm  and  destruction 
which  lies  within  man's  capacity. 

I  have  faith  in  your  generation.  I  ha\e 
seen  you  In  the  classroom  and  In  the  labora- 
tory. I  have  seen  you  marching  down  dusty 
roads  against  injustice.  I  have  seen  you 
helping  children  In  ghetto  streets 

"O  brave  new  world,"  wrote  Shakespeare, 
"that  has  such  people  In  it." 

This  is  indeed  a  new  world — as  new  as  the 
world  into  which  the  great  Elizabethan  sea 
captains  ventured  on  their  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. I  know  that  you  will  do  your  best 
to  make  it  free  and  bright 
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PROFITABLE      PECULIARITIES 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  Char- 
les A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  staff  counsel  and 
engineer  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  discussed  profit- 
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able  peculiarities  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Consumers  Power. 
Inc..  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  March  16.  A 
reading  of  his  speech  provides  a  better 
understanding  of  utility  taxation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  priiated  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  Income  Taxes— Who  Pays  What 
( By  Charles  A  Robinson ) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  participating  In  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  organization.  For 
those  of  us  who  are  headquartered  In  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  all  too  infrequent  that  we  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  Ideas  and 
opinions  with  the  directors,  managers  and 
employees  of  the  local  publicly-owned  and 
cooperative  electric  systems  which,  in  ef- 
fect, comprise  the  grass  roots  constituency 
which  we  attempt  to  represent. 

Many  of  the  rural  electric  system  repre- 
sentatives present  here  are  my  old  friends. 
The  representatives  of  the  local  publicly- 
owned  systems  have  as  well  been  my  close 
allies  In  several  battles  to  preserve  for  the 
consuming  public  a  fair  measure  of  the 
benefits  which  have  flowed  from  multiple- 
purpose  development  of  this  area's  rich 
heritage  of  natural   resources. 

Because  consumer-owned  electric  systems 
are  so  frequently  cited  as  enjoying  Implied 
unique  advantages  under  Federal  income  tax 
statutes,  I  feel  it  is  high  time  that  the  widely 
C  disseminated    mythology    and    falsifications 

f  which   Impute    to   this   situation   something 

un-American  are  dispelled. 

The  successful  revoluntlonlsts  who  formed 
our  republic  in  1788.  wisely  provided  In  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  ....  abridg- 
ing ....  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a   redress  of   grievances." 

In  few  other  areas  of  the  law  have  the 
American  people  so  assiduously  exercised  this 
right  to  petition  their  government  for  redress 
of  grievances,  both  real  and  imaginary,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  Federal 
taxation  of  major  business  enterprise.  The 
result  Is  a  pattern  of  Federal  Income  tax 
statutes  which.  In  varying  magnitude,  affords 
lucrative  special  treatment  of  differing 
magnitude  to  a  great  variety  of  corporate 
business  enterprise. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  empha- 
size as  strongly  as  I  may  that  I  criticize  no 
person,  no  business,  and  no  Institution  for 
seeking  legislation  designed  to  encourage  Its 
lawful  objectives.  Nor  do  I  criticize  Congress 
for  enacting  such  legislation. 

What  I  do  say  Is  that  after  all  sides  have 
been  heard  on  t;ix  legislation,  after  all  debate 
has  ended  and  after  the  President's  signa- 
ture Is  on  the  line,  the  question  of  what 
should  or  might  have  been  done  by  Congress 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  wasn't.  Is  moot. 
There  is.  after  the  fact,  not  much  Justifica- 
tion and  little  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
one  Industry  segment,  itself  a  major  benefi- 
ciary of  tax  law.  attacking  another  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  h.is  been  equally  per- 
suasive with  Congress. 

Presumably,  In  attempting  to  equitably 
allocate  the  national  tax  burden,  the  Con- 
gress tries  to  take  into  consideration  the  spe- 
cial clrciunstances  and  conditions  under 
which  each  Industry  group  operates.  That 
no  two  Industry  groups  are  treated  Identi- 
cally Is  clearly  evident  from  an  analysis  of 
the  categories  Into  which  the  Congress  has 
classified  business  for  purposes  of  Federal  In- 
come taxation. 

For  Instance,  there  are  some  1,078  REA- 
flnanced,  con'feumer-owned  electric  systems 
In  the  United  States.     Although  they  serve 


only  8  percent  of  all  electric  consumers,  they 
have  constructed  over  60  percent  of  all  of 
the  country's  electric  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution lines.  They  serve  territories  with 
3.5  consximers  per  mile  of  Une.  During  1965, 
they  collectively  realized  margins  of  $116- 
tnllUon  on  net  investment  of  $4.5-billlon.  In 
terms  of  an  investor-owned  corporation,  that 
Is  a  2  58  percent  rate  of  return. 

Congress  has  exempted  these  systems  from 
Federal  Income  taxation  because  they  oper- 
ate on  a  non-profit  basis  and  because  they 
are  organized  to  fulfill  the  necessary  public 
purpose  of  delivering  adequate,  reliable,  cen- 
tr.il  station  electricity  to  rural  areas  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  otherwise  be  unserved. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  law  were 
clumged  and  that  the  operating  margins  of 
rur.ll  electrics  were  subject  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion at  tlie  full  rate  of  48  percent.  Their 
tot.il  oper.uion  would  then  yield  $5C-million 
per  year  to  the  Federal  treasury. 

Now,  let's  look  at  some  other  industry 
groups:  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  Industry,  for  Instance.  In  1963,  It 
owned  total  assets  of  $7.7-blUion  i.nd  enjoyed 
tot.iil  receipts  of  $5.9-billion.  In  that  year, 
this  Industry  paid  total  Federal  income  taxes 
of  $428.4-million.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  group  was  collectively  granted  special 
tax  treatment  In  the  form  of  a  resource 
depletion  allowance.  Its  tax  would  have  been 
Increased  by  $350-mllllon — more  than  six 
times  the  total  revenue  that  could  have 
been  realized  from  full  Income  taxation  of 
rural  electric  systems.  Actually,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  allowed  crude  petroleum  and 
natural  giis  in  that  year  was  $708.6-mllllon 
or  some  1.6  times  the  industry's  total  Income 
tax  liability  of  $428.4-milllon. 

Let's  look  next  at  petroleum  refining  and 
related  industries.  With  total  assets  of 
$51  1-billion,  that  Industry  enjoyed  receipis 
of  $45-billion  In  1963,  and  paid  a  tax  of 
$978.4-milllon.  Its  depletion  allowance, 
alone,  exclusive  of  all  other  business  dedvic- 
tlons  was  $1.98-bllllon,  which  means  that 
had  special  treatment  not  been  cfforded  to 
petroleum  and  related  industries,  the  Fed- 
eral treasury  would  have  been  enriched  by 
an  additional  $l-bi!Ilon  In  that  year  alone; 
about  18  times  the  theoretical  po.ssible  tax 
liability  of  all  RElA-flnanced  electric  systems. 

The  oil  and  gas  Industry  depletion  allow- 
ance Is  designed  as  compensation  for  loss 
of  productive  property.  It  is  frequently 
challenged,  however  on  the  ground  that  the 
Industry  Is  also  allowed  a  deduction  from 
taxable  Income  for  all  expenses  Incurred  In 
locating  new  petroleum  reserves  which  are 
discovered  faster  than  the  old  ones  are 
depleted. 

A  quick  look  at  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  reveals  a 
parallel  result  for  what  are  classified  as 
"holding  and  other  Investment  companies," 
popularly  referred  to  as  mutual  fumis. 
Appropriately  organized  and  registered  un- 
der the  tnvcstjnent  Company  Act  of  1940, 
and  operating  In  compliance  with  certain 
tax  code  requirements,  (Subchapter  M) 
these  companies  pay  no  Federal  Income  tax 
whatever  on  long-term  capital  gain  and  are 
permitted  a  100  percent  deduction  on  nil 
dividends  p.ild  to  subscribers.  They,  there- 
fore, effectively  pay  no  Federal  Income  tax. 
The  1966  holdings  of  such  corporations 
totaled  $45-billlon.  Tlielr  interest  and  divi- 
dend Income  In  1966  was  $875-mllllon  and 
their  net  realized  capital  gain  was  $1.98- 
billlon,  making  their  total  Income  In  that 
year  $2.83-bilIion.  At  a  corporate  Income 
tax  rate  of  48  percent,  these  corporations 
would  have  paid  Into  •he  treasury,  were  they 
taxable,  some  $1.36-billlon  In  that  year — 
about  24  times  the  theoretical  tax  liability 
of  rural  electric  systems. 

There  Is  also  a  large  category  of  what  are 
called  "Subchapter  S"  corporations.  These 
are  the  small  domestic  companies,  with  not 
more  than  10  shareholders  and  with  only 
one  class  of  stock.     If   the   corporation  so 


elects.  It  Is  totally  exempt  from  all  Federal 
corporate  Income  tax  provided  that  all  of 
Its  undistributed  net  Income  Is  at  the  end 
of  the  year  Included  In  the  gross  income  of 
the  shareholders  sis  individuals. 

The  "Subchapter  S"  corporation  Is  much 
like  a  rural  electric  system.  Its  net  profit 
or  margin  Is  taxable  In  the  hands  of  the 
recipient  In  the  same  fashion  as  the  capital 
credit  of  the  rural  electric  when  actually 
paid  to  the  owner-consumer  Is  taxable  to 
him. 

Preliminary  1963  figures  show  139,112 
"Subchapter  S"  corporations  filed  Informa- 
tion returns  showing  total  receipts  of  $35.1- 
billlon  and  net  Income  of  $800-mllllon.  As- 
suming a  48  percent  corporate  tax  rate,  these 
corporations,  were  it  not  for  the  special  treat- 
ment which  thoy  receive  from  Internal  Reve- 
nue, would  have  been  liable  for  $380-mlllion 
of  income  tax;  about  7  times  the  theoretical 
tax  liability  of  rural  electric  systems. 

What  about  Insurance  carriers?  In  1963, 
4.697  returns  were  filed  by  Insurance  carriers 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  They 
showed  assets  of  $180.7-billlon.  They  ex- 
hibited total  receipts  of  $47.9-bllllon. 

In  addition  to  all  normal  deductions  af- 
forded other  business,  the  Insurance  carries 
showed  in  their  returns  "other  deductions" 
totalling  of  $19.9-blllion.  This  exceedingly 
large  Item  of  "other  deductions"  represents 
special  tax  advantages  afforded  to  life  insur- 
ance carriers  under  which  they  are  taxable 
on  only  a  portion  of  their  Investment  Income 
and  Initially  on  only  '^  of  the  amount  by 
which  their  total  gain  from  operations  ex- 
ceeds the  taxable  portion  of  their  investment 
Income. 

Were  it  not  for  this  special  tax  advantage 
afforded  to  Insurance  carriers,  they  would 
have  In  the  year  1963  alone,  assuming  a  48 
percent  corporate  tax  rate,  paid  Into  the 
treasury  an  additional  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $8-billlon.  That  Is  more  than  all  of 
the  RKA  loans  ever  approved  and  more  than 
the  cumulative  total  likely  to  be  approved 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Finally,  let  us  quickly  examine  the  tax 
status  of  the  Investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies. Under  the  3  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  available  to  them,  pursuant  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  they  have  gen- 
erated and  used  total  tax  credits  of  $336- 
million.  If  the  present  suspension  on  in- 
vestment tax  credits  Is  lifted,  this  benefit 
will  continue  at  a  level  of  at  least  $100-mil- 
llon  per  year.  TTils  Is  a  direct  loss  to  the 
treasury;  one  which  will  under  any  theory 
never  be  repaid. 

Between  1954  and  1965,  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  the  companies  distributed  to  their 
stockholders  $974-mllllon  worth  of  tax-free 
dividends  equivalent  to  approximately  $75- 
mllllon  per  year.  In  1965,  $120-mlllion  of 
these  tax-free  dividends  were  distributed. 
Assuming  that  an  individual  Income  tax  rate 
of  20  percent  applies  to  the  average  individ- 
ual receiving  such  dividends,  they  constitute 
a  present  loss  to  the  treasury  of  $24-inilllon 
per  year. 

In  addition,  taxes  deferred  or  withheld  by 
the  electric  companies,  under  the  liberalized 
depreciation  and  accelerated  amortization 
provisions  of  Sections  167  and  168  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  have  thus  far  deprived 
the  treasury  of  some  $1.78-bUllon.  This 
figure  is  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
$100-mllllon  per  year. 

Thus,  the  companies  and  their  stockhold- 
ers have  been  afforded  $3.1 -billion  of  special 
Federal  Income  tax  concessions  which  are 
currently  costing  the  treasury  $224-million 
per  year,  assuming  the  investment  tax  credit 
suspension  Is  lifted. 

These  are  some  of  the  profitable  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  have 
won  their  way  Into  Federal  law.  They  have 
been  adopted,  presumably,  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  ostensibly  beneficial  objec- 
tives of  the  corporations  which  they  favor. 
Few  people  except  those  with  special  axes  to 
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grind  consume  the  time  or  expend  the  money 
to  discover  or  publicize  the  real  facts  of 
special  tax  benefits. 

The  anomaly  of  the  entire  situation  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  consumer-cwned  elec- 
tric systems,  which  enjoy  rather  insignificant 
Federal  Income  tax  benefits,  when  compared 
with  other  major  Industry  and  business 
groups,  are  so  heavily  criticized  and  vllllfled. 
To  quote  Mr.  Robert  T.  Person,  President  of 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado,  the 
tjix  benefits  afforded  to  rural  electric  sys- 
tems constitute  "evils  which  Jeopardize  the 
very  bed  rock  of  our  American  economy." 
I  assume  that  the  much  larger  benefits  which 
this  segment  of  the  Industry  has  been  granted 
are  conclusively  and  exclusively  devoted  to 
infinitely  more  wholesome  and  socially  ac- 
ceptable objectives. 

In  summary,  assuming  that  all  business 
corporations  were  treated  Identically,  "Sub- 
chapter S"  corporations  (small  businesses) 
would  pay  at  least  an  additional  $380-million 
B  year  Into  the  Federal  treasury.  Regulated 
Investment  companies  would  pay  at  least 
tl.36-billlon  a  year  more.  Crude  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  industries  would  pay  an 
additional  $350-mil!ion  per  year.  Petroleum 
refining  and  related  Industries  would  pay  a 
billion  dollars  more  per  year;  investor-owned 
electric  companies  and  their  stockholders 
»224-mllllon  per  year  more.  Insurance  car- 
riers would  pay  approximately  $8-billion  per 
year  more.  REA-flnanced  electric  systems 
would  nay  $56-mllllon  per  year. 

It  is.  therefore,  quite  clearly  evident  that, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  investor- 
owned  and  consumer-owned  segments  of  the 
electric  Industry,  those  who  so  loudly  criti- 
cize REA-flnanced  and  local  publicly  owned 
systems  for  their  failure  to  suitably  enrich 
the  Federal  treasury,  with  the  supposedly 
vast  proceeds  of  their  potential  tax  liability, 
are  more  interested  in  destroying  the  reputa- 
tion and  public  acceptance  of  the  consumer- 
owned  electric  systems  than  in  actually  im- 
proving Federal  finances.  If  they  were  in- 
deed predominantly  Interested  in  the  latter, 
they  would,  rather  than  suggest  tax  liability 
for  consumer-owned  electric  systems,  offer  a 
real  bonanza  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
by  suggesting  that  some  of  the  more  lucrative 
sources  of  special  tax  treatment  be  tapped. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  most  of  the  people 
who  complain  about  the  tax  advantage  of 
consumer-owned  electric  systems  are  per- 
meated by  a  particular  political  philosophy, 
dedicated  to  remaining  unconfused  by  fac- 
tual Information  or  serenely  Ignorant  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code. 


Statistics  of  Income  1963  {Preliminary) 
Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns 

(1)  U.S.  Treasury  Department — Internal 
Revenue  Service  Publication  Number  159  (4- 
66). 

(2)  Senate  Report  No.  291  86th  Congress 
1st    Session. 

(3)  Title  26  U.S.C.A.  {Internal  Revenue 
Code). 

(4)  Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the 
United  States  1965  Privately  Owned  FPC  S- 
178. 

(5)  Rural  Electrification  Borrowers — 1965 
Annual  Statistical  Report — U.S.D.A.  REA 
Bulletin  1-1. 

(6)  CIC  Newsletter  October  25.  1966— Con- 
sumers Information  Committee. 


LOCAL  INITIATIVE  IN  SPENCER,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  years  the  concept  of 
self-help  has  become  the  basis  for  most 
aid  programs  generated  in  this  coun- 
try— whether  governmental  or  private. 
A  model  of  such  self-help  is  described  in 
the  current  issue  of  Grange,  the  official 
publication  of  the  National  Grange. 

For  20  years  the  Grange,  in  cooperation 


with  the  Sears  Foundation,  has  been  co- 
sponsoring  annual  community  progress 
programs  and  contests  in  which  rural 
communities  compete  with  self-help 
projects  for  a  $10,000  first  prize.  The 
article  in  Grange  traces  the  action  taken 
by  the  residents  of  Spencer,  N.Y.,  to  re- 
develop their  village — action  that  won 
them  first  prize  in  1965. 

The  story  shows  what  800  determined 
residents  can  do — under  the  leadership 
of  such  local  organizations  as  the  Grange 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce — in  re- 
newing the  vitality  of  their  area.  Their 
programs  were  climaxed  with  the  con- 
version of  a  marsh  pond  into  a  magnif- 
icent lake  which  now  constitutes  the 
heart  cf  the  village.  The  community 
wants  to  continue  the  work  it  has  begun 
so  that  they  may  develop  a  recreational 
complex  which  will  serve  not  only 
Spencer  but  a  number  of  other  villages 
and  towns  in  its  county  and  surround- 
in,"?  ones. 

For  this  job.  the  village  will  have  to 
count  on  Federal  and  State  support  and 
work  has  already  begun  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  tillage  through 
a  resource  con.servation  and  develop- 
ment program  underway  in  the  area  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  these  out- 
standing citizens,  who  I  am  proud  to  say 
reside  in  my  State,  demonstrate  what 
can  be  achieved  when  local  initiative  is 
mobilized  on  a  dynamic  and  productive 
basis.  Their  story  merits  attention  by 
the  entire  country,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Local  I.mitiative  Won  $10,000  1st  Prize  for 
Spencer,  N.Y.  Grange  in   1965 

In  mid- 1964.  Spencer  Village  and  Town 
presented  an  enormous  potential  for  im- 
provement and  precious  little  else  in  the 
way  of  opportunity.  Vast  tracts  of  idle  farm 
land  contributed  nothing  to  the  economy. 
The  beginning  of  an  automobile  graveyard 
appeared  at  one  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  large 
rats  infested  a  trash-strewn  portion  near  the 
school  that  now  seemed  not  so  new.  Other 
village  buildings  looked  shabby.  The  village 
office  and  library  occupied  rented  space. 
The  fire-fighting  equipment  was  housed  at 
four  scattered  locations.  The  one-man 
part  time  police  force  lived  nine  miles 
away. 

To  remedy  the  situation.  The  Spencer 
Grange  No.  1110.  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Wild,  and  the  Spencer  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  met  separately  to  develop  com- 
munity action  programs. 

GRANGE    enlists    COMMUNITY    LEADERS 

When  the  Grange  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  combined  forces — "to  get  things 
done  that  needed  dolng"^seven  committees 
were  appointed,  and  they  furctloned 
amazingly  well.  The  absentee  police  force 
was  replaced  by  a  Spencer  man  who  qualified 
by  passing  a  civil  service-type  examination. 
The  Village  Board  and  Town  Board  were 
persuaded  to  reactivate  their  dormant  zon- 
ing and  planning  commissions  with  new 
appointments.  The  entire  village  rallied 
to  a  plea  for  civic  beautlficatlon.  The  old 
creamery  and  its  grounds  were  spruced  up. 
Weeds  were  sprayed.  Owner's  consent  was 
obtained  for  four  area  fire  companies  to  raze 
a  long-abandoned  hotel.  Planters  with 
shrubbery  or  flowers  growing  in  them  were 
placed  at  choice  locations  downtown.  In 
one  grand  gesture,  the  local  bank  whacked 
off  two  stories  of  its  downtowm  corner  build- 


ing to  conform  with  the  predominantly  one- 
storied  business  section. 

The  Village  Board  was  prevailed  upon  to 
build — aft*r  an  intensive  publicity  campaign 
had  won  voter  approval  in  a  referendum — 
a  central  municipal  building  to  house  the 
Village  Office,  the  public  library  and  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Company,  plus  a  public  meet- 
ing hall.  That  Is  now  hearing  completion. 
Nearby  and  also  nearly  finished — a  fringe 
benefit,  so  to  speak— is  a  new  US  Post 
Office. 

The  upshot  was  a  Spencer  entry  in  the 
1965  biennial  Community  Progress  com- 
petition, sponsored  jointly  by  the  National 
Grange  and  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 
Spencer  Grange  won   the  $10,000  first   prize 

A  public  opinion  poll  revealed  that  more 
fnan  liaU  of  Spencer's  residents  would  prefer 
to  work  in  Spencer,  if  work  could  be  had 
So  the  Progress  campaigners  obtained  a  char- 
ter under  stale  laws  lo  establish  the  Spencer 
Development  Company,  with  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  SoO.'ooo,  to  help  existing 
business  and  to  try  to  attract  new  business 
to  Spencer.  A  lot  of  SDC  shares  are  still  for 
sale,  but  volunteer  labor  with  borrowed 
equipment  managed  to  transport  enough 
earthfill  from  two  locations  where  it  was  not 
wanted  to  lYie  Di-Pelco  site,  enabling  the 
laying-cage  factory  to  double  its  floor  space. 

It  was  suggested  th.it  a  trained  local  labor 
supply  might  be  a  factor  in  luring  new  busi- 
ness to  Spencer.  The  local  high  school  had 
phased  out  its  vocational  agricultural  course 
as  farming  had  lallen  off.  and  no  other  voca- 
tional training  had  replaced  it.  When  placed 
before  the  School  Board,  the  question  even- 
tually was  resolved  by  providing  funds  for 
busing  Spencer  vocational  students  to  Elmlra 
schools  :n  adjoining  Chemung  County. 

HOPEFUL   FOR   HIGHWAY 

Serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  In- 
stallation of  public  water  supply  and  sewer 
systems.  That  idea  had  to  be  dropped  when 
the  $700,000  cost  was  compared  with  an  an- 
nual village  lax  intake  of  about  $19,000 
Township  tAxe.~  total  only  $47,000  a  year,  and 
many  residents  live  on  fixed  Incomes  Dili- 
gent efforts  to  have  a  projected  new  state 
expressway  pass  through  or  close  to  Spencer 
met  with  failure  but  gained  a  promise  of 
consideraiiO.n  for  Spencer  in  future  highway 
plnnnlng. 

On  the  whole  Spencer's  massive  self-im- 
provement program  went  along  swimmingly — 
except  for  the  pervasive  presence  In  the  vil- 
lage center  of  that  obnoxious,  stagnant  and 
polluted  pond-marsh.  Still  known  as  Nichols 
Park  Lake  from  its  days  as  an  abortive  WPA 
project,  it  came  first  within  the  purview  of 
Eino  Alve's  Community  Appearance  Commit- 
tee It  drew  the  attention,  too,  of  Earl  Rich- 
ards' Committee  on  Public  Utilities  and  Gov- 
ernmental Services,  and  of  the  Recreation 
Committee  led  by  Richard  Rumsey.  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president. 

Benefits  were  held  to  raise  funds  for  the 
project  A  well  publicized  door-to-door  so- 
licitation of  money  brought  in  the  astonish- 
ing sum  of  almost  $12.000 — in  a  town  whose 
annual  tax  revenue  amounts  to  about  $47  - 
000  The  Committee  estimates  the  use  of 
donated  and  borrowed  equipment  thus  far 
has  been  worth  $23,000.  and  the  volunteer 
labor,  if  hired  at  union  rates,  would  have 
cost  $99,600.  (That's  25.876  man-hours  at 
the  prevailing  wage-rate  in  Tioga  County  of 
$3  85  an  hour  > 

As  Eino  Alve's  men  and  boys  cleared  away 
the  trash,  brush  and  high  weeds,  wonderful 
new  ideas  emerged  for  the  creation  of  a 
modern  lake-and-park  recreation  area  that 
could  serve  the  needs  not  only  of  Spencer 
Town  and  Village  but  also  those  of  Van 
Etten.  three  miles  to  the  west,  and  Candor, 
eight  miles  east.  It  could  fill  the  leisure 
hours  of  toddlers,  school-children,  teenagers 
young  adults,  the  not-so-young  and  the 
elderly.  The  dream  became  an  obsession 
that  overwhelmed  the  entire  Township  and 
even    people    beyond. 
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A  new  committee  was  organized,  called  the 
Spencer  Park  Development  Committee,  to 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  a  27-acre 
park  containing  landscaped  walks,  picnic 
tables,  areplaces  for  cookouts,  modern  play- 
ground equipment.  It  would  have  a  one- 
acre  Islet  in  the  center  of  the  lake  for  nature 
study  and  a  wildbird  refuge.  A  footbridge 
would  connect  the  Islet  with  the  lake  shore. 

Work  was  begun  to  dral  .  and  dredge  the 
swamp  and  pond.  Equipment  of  all  kinds 
was  borrowed  or  scrounged  or  Improvised 
wherever   it  could  be   found. 

The  Committee  found  a  dilapidated.  40- 
year-old  dredge  pump  In  an  abandoned  sand 
and  gravel  pit.  The  Morris  Centrifugal 
Pump  Co  .  of  BaldwlnsviUe  contributed  parts 
and    know-how    to   put   It    In   running   order 

Almanco,  the  local  machine  shop,  trimmed 
a  shaft  for  the  dredge  and  helped  in  other 
ways.  The  Gat«s  Rubber  Co.,  In  distant 
Syracuse,  provided  V-belts  for  the  dredge 
engine. 

Agway  don^ited  posts  on  which  traps  were 
stxung  to  catch  fish  and  weeds  that  might 
clog  the  pumps,  which  were  manned  24  hours 
a  day  by  volunteers.  Dozens  of  small  boys, 
directed  by  fishing  club  members,  trapped 
fish  for  removal  to  nearby  Catatonk  Creek. 

As  the  water  level  went  down,  about  30  vol- 
unteers in  four  borrowed  trucks  labored  over 
six  weekends  to  haul  350  railroad  ties  do- 
nated by  the  Lehigh  Valley  line  In  Van 
Etten  about  10  miles  to  the  lake  shore  to  be 
used  as  cribbing  along  the  eastern  edge.  The 
cribbing  was  Insiallcd  In  two  days.  The 
Town  Hlghw.iy  Department  helped  with  the 
bscknu. 

An  Army  Reserve  unit  located  at  Elmlra  in 
the  next  county.  Co.  B  464.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, waa  envelgled  Into  building  the  foot- 
bridge, which  Is  supported  by  new  telephone 
poles  donated  by  the  Western  Counties  Tele- 
phone Co.  The  Army  also  helped  with  blast- 
ing tree  stumfw.  with  bulldozing  operations 
and  the  temporary  use  of  a  large  truck— all  in 
the  cause  of  military  training. 

Area  farmers  donated  time,  tractors.  Irri- 
gation pumps  and  piping.  A  local  contractor 
donated  a  bulldozer  and  a  volunteer  operator 
on  weekends  Spencer  Sales,  the  local  Ford 
dealer,  provided  a  wrecking  crane  and  driver, 
to  free  mired  equipment,  and  a  truck  to  help 
remove  abandoned  auto  hulks.  Slmcoe's 
Garage,  the  local  McCulloch  farm  equipment 
dealer,  donated  brushcutters  and  a  motorized 
weed-cutter.  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  Sea 
Scouts,  Cub  Scouts.  Junior  Grange  members 
and  Just  plain  kids  pitched  In  to  help  how- 
ever they  could. 

The  Committee  and  the  townspeople  feel 
they  have  Just  about  exhausted  local  re- 
sources, a  prerequisite  condition  for  receiv- 
ing state  or  federal  assistance  with  their  park 
project.  And  they  need  outside  assistance 
now.  The  work  has  gone  Just  about  as  far 
as  it  can  be  pushed  by  hand  and  with  make- 
shift tools.  Specifically,  the  loan  of  heavy 
equipment  Is  needed,  and  technical  help  In 
detailed  planning.  And  money  for  play- 
ground equipment  and  recreation  facilities, 
rest  rooms  and  such. 

"We're  going  to  have  picnic  tables  In  that 
park  this  summer."  vowed  Earl,  "If  I  have  to 
buy  or  build  one  myself." 


ELECTRIC    VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
opened  hearings  on  S.  451  and  S.  453, 
bills  to  promote  the  development  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  and  other  nonpoUutlng  al- 
ternative to  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

As  thejiearings  opened,  I  said  that  a 
great  many  witnesses  were  scheduled  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  anticipate  their  testi- 


mony. I  noted,  however,  that  a  day 
earlier,  we  had  seen  a  display  of  10  op- 
erating electric-powered  vehicles.  As 
that  demonstration  indicated,  a  technol- 
ogy for  limited  performance  of  electric 
cars,  with  useful  characteristics,  exists 
today. 

I  then  made  an  observation  that  has 
been  undcr.scorcd  several  times  in  the 
ensuing  testimony.  Better  vehicles  will 
become  available  as  the  market  for  them 
develops.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  groups 
should  serve  as  the  initial  market  to 
stimulate  this  development — one  is  the 
electric  industry  which  stands  to  profit 
from  the  increased  use  of  electricity. 
The  other  is  the  Government.  The 
imaKinalive  and  selective  purchase  of 
prototype  electrics  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  one  way  to  reward  new  break- 
throughs in  design,  and  help  assume  tlie 
burden  of  privately  financed  research 
and  development,  of  which  there  is  a 
preat  deal  Koing  on  in  the.se  United 
States  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
themselves  and  others,  wiio  are  very 
conscious  of  the  need  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  involved,  particular- 
ly in  metropolitan  centers. 

Selective  procurement  of  safer  motor 
vehicles  for  Federal  use  was  authorized 
recently  in  Public  Law  89-515.  Members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  recognized 
the  significant  implications  of  this  leg- 
Lslation.  In  recommending  enactment  of 
Public  Law  88-515,  we  said  that  a  major 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  "to  en- 
courage the  development  and  manufac- 
ture of  safer  automobiles  for  sale  to  the 
public."  At  the  same  time,  we  must  find 
a  sound  way  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  nonpolluting 
motor  vehicles  for  sale  to  the  public. 

More  recent  developments  in  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety  field  illustrate  another 
important  consideration  which  should 
apply  to  the  Federal  role  in  development 
of  nonpolluting  motor  vehicles.  I  refer 
to  Public  Law  89-563,  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
and  the  proposed  Tire  Safety  Act,  which 
I  introduced,  and  which  was  ultimately 
incorporated  into  Public  Law  89-563. 
These  acts  stressed  the  Importance  of 
specifying  performance,  rather  than  de- 
sign, in  setting  standards  for  safety. 
The  committee  report  on  the  TrafiBc 
Safety  Act  of  1966  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  using  performance  standards  as 
follows: 

Such  safe  performance  stand.^rds  are  thus 
not  Intended  or  likely  to  stifle  innovation  In 
automotive  design. 

Manufacturers  and  parts  suppliers  will 
thus  be  free  to  compete  In  developing  and 
selecting  devices  and  structures  that  can 
meet  or  surpass  the  performance  standard. 

Use  of  Federal  procurement  opportu- 
nities, with  specifications  based  on  per- 
fonnance  of  the  vehicle,  seems  to  be  a 
most  suitable  and  eflective  type  of  Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation. 

I  was.  therefore,  pleased  to  learn,  when 
the  hearings  began  last  Tuesday,  that 
Dr.  J.  Herbert  HoUoraon,  Acting  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  favors  a  similar 
program  for  Federal  action  which  he  be- 
lieves would  provide  the  best  start  toward 
developing  improved  individual  trans- 
port while  substantially  reducing  air  pol- 
lution. Dr.  Hollomon  made  his  proposal 
In  these  words: 


First,  by  means  of  legislation  or  otherwise, 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  author- 
ized to  take  steps  in  this  area  to  further 
stimulate  competition  within  Industry  to 
make  innovations  In  the  public  Interest  more 
attractive.  A  program  could  be  established 
to  reward  the  best  designs  of  low-pollutant 
vehicles  by  basing  Government  purchase  on 
performance  competition.  Safety  standards 
for  vehicles  were  first  approached  through 
a  similar  technique.  If  electric  vehicles  can 
compete  successfully  in  such  a  situation,  a 
market  could  be  made  available  on  which 
production  facilities  and  schedules  could  be 
based.  This  could  be  followed  by  the  cre- 
ation of  additional  markets  which  satisfy 
special  requirements  In  the  private  sector. 
such  as  those  of  urban-suburban  areas.  A 
successful  competitor  which  meets,  e.g  ,  mili- 
tary base  or  urban  postal  pickup  and  deliv- 
ery performance  criteria,  should  also  be  use- 
ful as  a  shopping  or  town  car  for  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  President,  this  idea  was  given  fur- 
ther endorsement  on  the  last  day  of  the 
hearings  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.     He  said: 

It  may  be  that  the  Federal  Government, 
by  making  Its  own  specifications  of  minimum 
requirements,  can  offer  an  Inducement  and 
take  some  of  the  risk  element.  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  take  some  of 
the  risk  element. 

These  statements  bring  together  the 
specialized  requirements  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment markets  and  the  meeting  of 
public  needs  through  private  enterprise. 
On  military  installations,  electrics  would 
serve  usefully  since  speeds  are  restricted 
and  space  is  often  limited.  Many  of  the 
stop-start  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
could  be  handled  by  a  properly  designed 
electric. 

Senator  Mtjskie's  subcommittee  and 
the  Commerce  Committee  Intend  to 
move  ahead  with  our  deliberations.  We 
will  carefully  consider  the  views  of  Dr 
Hollomon,  Secretary  Udall,  and  others 
who  so  generously  contributed  to  our 
4  days  of  hearings.  I  still  feel,  as  I 
declared  in  opening  the  hearings  last 
Tuesday : 

The  cities  and  the  consumer  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  Introduction  of  electrics. 
The  electric  will  help  alleviate  air  pollution 
and  urban  .congestion.  The  consumer  will 
benefit  from  Instant  starting,  reduced  main- 
tenance, long  life,  and  the  economy  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  fuel. 

The  electrlc'8  return  will  signal  this  coun- 
try's response  to  problems  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. The  electric  Is  not  the  new  way  of 
life,  but  the  electric  Is  the  new  technology 
to  help  solve  the  new  problems  of  our  new 
age. 

CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morr-ing  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
I»resident,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  666,  the 
unfinished  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  666)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  FVjrces  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tc  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "Navy",  to  strike  out  "$1,824,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,522,900,000";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Poinds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  as 
authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $768,700,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $2,420,400,- 
000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $5,582,000,000. 

MlssUes 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $769,200,000;  for 
the  Navy,  $625,600,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$23,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,343,000,000. 
Naval  Vessels 
For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $1,522,900,- 
000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army, 
$424,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $5,100,- 
000. 

TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  f  oUows : 

For  the  Army,  $1,539,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) 
$1,864,118,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,288,514,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $464,000,000. 

Sec  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  EXefense 
during  fiscal  year  1968  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
related  thereto,  $125,000,000. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15,  1966 
(80  Stat.  37),  la  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Funds  authorized  for  appropriation 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  Free  World  Forces  in  Vietnam,  (2) 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  ThaUand;  and  for 
related  costs,  dvirlng  the  fiscal  year  1968,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

CXni 475— Part  fl 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unainmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  pending  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  briefly  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  ON  SAFETY 
OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive E,  90th  Congress,  first  session. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  annexed  to 
the  Resolution  A. 108  (ES.III)  by  which 
they  were  adopted  on  November  30,  1966, 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion— IMCO — at  its  third  extraordinary 
session,  held  in  London,  November  28- 
30,  1966,  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows : 

Amendments  to  Chaptek  II  of  the  Intes- 

NATioNAL  Convention  for  the  Safety  or 

Life  at  Sea,  1960 

(Resolution   A. 108    (ES.III)    adopted   on 
November  30,  1966) 

The  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  need  to  Improve  the  flre 
protection  of  ships, 

Noting  Article  16(1)  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  regulations 
relating  to  maritime  salety. 

Noting  ftjbtheb  that  Article  IX  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  1960.  In  paragraphs  (b),  (d),  (e),  (g) 
and  (h),  provides  for  procedures  of  amend- 
ment involving  participation  of  the  Orga- 
nization, 

Having  considered  certain  amendments  to 
Chapter  II  of  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960.  directed 
towards  Improvement  of  fire  safety  measures 
for  ships  and  forming  the  subject  of  a  rec- 
ommendation adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  at  Its  thirteenth 
session. 

Adopts  the  following  admendments  to 
Chapter  n  of  the  Regulations  annexed  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  1960: 

"(a)  The  addition  of  a  Part  G  (Regula- 
tions 71  to  91  inclusive),  entitled  "Special 
Plre  Safety  Measures  for  Passenger  Ships', 
the  text  of  which  U  given  In  Annex  I  to  this 
Resolution; 


"(b)  The  addition  of  a  new  sub-paragraph 
(vl)  to  paragraph  (b)  of  Regulation  27  and 
the  replacement  of  paragraphs  (b)  and  (e) 
of  RegiUatlon  38  by  new  paragraphs  (b),  (e) 
and  (f)  of  that  Regulation.  The  texts  of 
these  amendments  appear  In  Annex  n  of 
this  Resolution  and  they  shall  apply  to  pas- 
senger ships  the  keels  of  which  are  laid  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  the  amendments 
come  into  force; 

"(c)  The  replacement  of  Regulation  63  by 
a  new  Regulation  the  text  of  which  Is  given 
in  Annex  III. 

"(d)  The  amendments  to  Regulations  50, 
54(1)  and  65(J)  set  out  In  Annex  IV  which 
were  found  necessary  to  make  these  Regula- 
tions consistent  with  certain  of  the  amend- 
ments mentioned  above." 

Determines.  In  accordance  with  Article 
IX(e)  of  the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  1960.  subject  to  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments to  the  Convention,  that  each  of  the 
adopted  amendments  Is  of  such  an  important 
nature  that  any  Contracting  Government 
making  a  declaration,  under  paragraph  (d) 
of  Article  IX  of  that  Convention,  that  it  does 
not  accept  the  amendment  and  which  does 
not  so  accept  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months  after  Its  entry  Into  force  shall,  upon 
expiration  of  that  period,  cease  to  be  a  party 
to  the  Convention, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organization,  in  conformity  with  Article  IX 
(b)  (I),  to  communicate,  for  purposes  of  ac- 
ceptance, certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
and  Its  Annexes,  to  all  Contracting  Govern- 
ments of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  together  with 
copies  to  all  Members  of  the  Organization, 
and 

Invites  all  Governments  concerned  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

ANNEX    1 

part    c — special   ftre    sapety   measttres   for 

PASoENGEB    SHIPS 

(For  the  purposes  of  this  Part  ot  the  pres- 
ent Regulations,  all  references  to  Regulations 
relate,  unless  otherwise  stated,  to  Chapter  II 
of  Regulations  annexed  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1948.) 

Regulation  71 
Application 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article 
IX(f)  of  the  present  Convention  and  in 
amplification  of  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
1(a)  (U)  of  the  present  Chapter,  any  pas- 
senger siilp  carrying  more  than  36  passengers 
shall  at  least  comply  as  follows: 

(a)  A  ship,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  be- 
fore 19  November  1952.  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Regulations  72  to  91  inclusive 
of  this  Part; 

(b)  A  ship,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  on 
or  after  19  November  1952  but  before  26  May 
1965,  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Salety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  1948,  relating  to  the  flre  safety 
measures  applicable  In  that  Convention  to 
new  ships  and  shall  also  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Regulations  74(b)  and  (c).  81, 
83(b),  84,  86(b),  87(b)  to  (g),  90  and  91  of 
tills  Part; 

(c)  A  ship,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  ox. 
or  after  26  May  1965,  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention  relating 
to  the  fire  safety  measiLres  applicable  In  that 
Convention  to  new  ships  and  shall  also  com- 
ply with  Kegrulatlons  74(b)  and  (c),  86(b), 
87(b),  (c)  and  (d)  and  91  of  this  Part. 

Regulation  72 
Structure 
The  structural  components  shall  be  of  steel 
or  other  suitable  material  in  oompUance  with 
Regulation  27,  except  th&t  isolated  deck- 
houses containing  no  accommodation  and 
decks  exposed  to  the  weather  may  be  of  wood 
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If  structural  Are  protection  measures  are 
taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Regulation  73 

Main  Vertical  Zones 
The  ship  shall  be  subdivided  by  "A"  Class 
divisions  into  main  vertical  zones  in  com- 
pliance with  Regulation  28.  Such  divisions 
shall  have  as  far  as  practicable  adequate  In- 
sulating value,  taking  Into  account  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  spaces  as  provided  for 
in  Regulation  26(C)  (Iv) . 

Regulation  74 
Openings  In  Main  Vertical  Zone  Bulkheads 

(a)  The  ship  shall  comply  substantially 
with  Regulation  29. 

(bi  F^re  doors  shall  be  of  steel  or  equiva- 
lent material  with  or  without  Incombustible 
insulation. 

(C»  In  the  case  of  ventilation  trunks  and 
ducts  having  a  cross-sectional  area  of  31 
square  Inches  (or  200  square  centimetres) 
or  more  which  pass  through  main  zone  divi- 
sions, the  following  additional  provisions 
shall  apply: 

(I)  for  trunks  and  ducts  having  cross- 
sectional  areas  between  31  square  inches  (or 
200  square  centimetres)  and  116  square 
Inches  (or  750  square  centimetres)  inclusive, 
fire  dampers  shall  be  of  a  fall-safe  automatic 
closing  type,  or  such  trunks  and  ducts  shall 
be  Insulated  for  at  least  18  inches  (or  457 
millimetres)  on  each  side  of  the  division  to 
meet  the  applicable  bulkhead  requirements; 

(II)  for  trunks  and  ducts  having  a  cross- 
sectional  area  exceeding  116  square  inches 
(or  750  square  centimetres),  fixe  dampers 
Shall  be  of  a  fall-safe  automatic  closing  type. 

Regulation  75 

Separation   of   Accommodation  Spaces  Prom 

Machinery,  Cargo  and  Service  Spaces 

The  ship  shall  comply  with  Regulation  31. 

Regulation  76 

Application  Relative  to  Methods  I,  11 
and  III 
Each  accommodation  space  and  service 
space  in  a  ship  shall  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  stipulated  in  one  of  the  para- 
graphs (a),  (b).  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 
Regulation: 

(a)  When  a  ship  is  being  considered  for 
acceptance  In  the  context  of  Method  I,  a 
network  of  Incombustible  "B"  Class  bulk- 
beads  shall  be  provided  In  substantial  com- 
pliance with  Regulation  30(a)  together  with 
maximum  use  of  incombustible  materials  In 
compliance  with  Regulation  39(a). 

(b)  When  a  ship  Is  being  considered  for 
acceptance  in  the  context  of  Method  11: 

(I)  an  automatic  sprinkler  and  fire  alarm 
system  shall  be  provided  which  shall  be  in 
substantial  compliance  with  Regulations  42 
and  48,  and 

(II)  the  use  of  combustible  materials  of  all 
kinds  shall  be  reduced  as  far  as  Is  reasonable 
and  practicable. 

(c)  When  a  ship  is  being  considered  for 
acceptance  In  the  context  of  Method  III,  a 
network  of  fire-retarding  bulkheads  shall  be 
fitted  from  deck  to  deck  In  substantial  com- 
pliance with  Regulations  30(b),  together 
with  an  automatic  fire  detection  system  in 
substantial  compliance  with  Regulation  43. 
The  use  of  combustible  and  highly  inflam- 
mable materials  shall  be  restricted  as  pre- 
scribed In  Regulations  39(b)  and  40(g).  De- 
parture from  the  requirements  of  Regula- 
tions 39(b)  and  40(g)  may  be  permitted  if 
a  fire  patrol  Is  provided  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  minutes. 

(d)  When  a  ship  Is  being  considered  for 
acceptance  in  the  context  of  Method  III: 

il)  additional  "A"  Class  divisions  shall  be 
provided  within  the  accommodation  spaces 
in  order  to  reduce  in  these  spaces  the  mean 
length  of  the  main  vertical  zones  to  about 
65.5  feet  (or -about  20  metres) ;  and 


(11)  an  automatic  flre  detection  system 
shiUl  be  provided  In  substantial  compliance 
with  Regulation  43:  and 

(ill)  all  exposed  surfaces,  and  their  coat- 
ings, of  corridor  and  cabin  bulkheads  In  ac- 
commodation spaces  shall  be  of  limited 
flame-spreading  power;  and 

(iv)  the  use  of  combustible  materials 
shaJl  be  restricted  as  prescribed  in  Regulation 
39(b).  Departure  from  the  requirements  of 
Regulation  39(b)  may  be  permitted  if  a  flre 
patrol  Is  provided  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
20  minutes;  and 

(VI  additional  Incombustible  "B"  Class 
divisions  shall  be  fitted  from  deck  to  deck 
forming  a  network  of  fire-retarding  bulk- 
heads within  which  the  area  of  any  com- 
partment, except  public  spaces,  will  in  gen- 
eral not  exceed  3,200  square  feet  (or  300 
square  metres) . 

Regulation  77 
Protection  of  Vertical  Stairways 
The  stairways  shall  comply  with  Regula- 
tion 33  except  that.  In  cases  of  exceptional 
difficulty,  the  Administration  may  permit 
the  use  of  incombustible  "B"  Class  divisions 
and  doors  instead  of  "A"  Class  divisions  and 
doors  for  stairway  enclosures.  Moreover,  the 
Administration  may  permit  exceptionally 
the  retention  of  a  wooden  stairway  subject 
to  Its  being  sprinkler  protected  and  satis- 
factorily enclosed. 

Regulation    78 
Protection  of  Lifts  (Passenger  and  Service). 
Vertical  Trunks  for  Light  and   Air,  etc. 
The  ship  shall  comply  with  Regulation  34. 
Regulation    79 
Protection  of  Control  Stations 
The  ship  shall  comply  with  Regulation  35, 
except  however  that  In  cases  where  the  dis- 
position or  construction  of  control  stations 
is  such  as  to  preclude  full  compliance,  e.g., 
timber  construction  of  wheelhouse,  the  Ad- 
ministration  may    permit    the    use   of    free- 
standing incombustible  "B"  Class  divisions  to 
protect  the  boundaries  of  such  control  sta- 
tions.    In  such  cases,  where  spaces  immedi- 
ately below  such  control  stations  constitute  a 
significant  fire  hazard,  the  deck  between  shall 
be  fully  Insulated  as  an  "A"  Class  division. 
Regulation    80 
Protection  of  Store  Rooms,  etc. 
The  ship  shall  comply  with  Regulation  36. 
Regulation   81 
Windows  and  Side  Scuttles 
Skylights  of  engine  and  boiler  spaces  shall 
be  capable  of  being  closed  from  outside  such 
spaces. 

Regulation   82 
Ventilation  Systems 

(a)  All  power  ventilation,  except  cargo  and 
machinery  space  ventilation,  shall  be  fitted 
with  master  controls  so  located  outside  the 
machinery  space  and  In  readily  accessible  po- 
sitions, that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  go  to 
more  than  three  stations  In  order  to  stop  all 
the  ventilation  fans  to  spaces  other  than  ma- 
chinery and  cargo  spaces.  Machinery  space 
ventilation  shall  be  provided  with  a  master 
control  operable  from  a  position  outside  the 
machinery  space. 

(b)  Efficient  insulation  shall  be  provided 
for  exhaust  ducts  from  galley  ranges  where 
the  ducts  i)ass  through  accommodation 
spaces. 

Regulation  83 

Miscellaneous  Items 

(a)  The  ship  shall  comply  with  Regula- 
tion 40(a),  (b)  and  (f),  except  that  In  Reg- 
ulation 40(a)(1),  65.5  feet  (or  20  metres) 
may  be  substituted  for  45  feet  (or  13.73 
metres ) . 

(b)  Fuel  pumps  shall  be  fitted  with  re- 
mote controls  situated  outside  the  space 
concerned  so  that  they  may  be  stopped  in 


the  event  of  a  flre  arising  In  the  space  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Regulation  84 
Cinematograph  Film 

Cellulose-nitrate-based  film  shall  not  be 
used  in  cinematograph  installations  on 
board  ship. 

Regulation  85 

Plans 

Plans  shall  be  provided  in  compliance  with 
Regulation  44. 

Regulation  86 

Pumps,  Water  Service  Pipes,  Hydrants  and 
Hoses 
(a I    The  provisions  of  Regulation  45  shall 
be  complied  with. 

(b)  Water  from  the  flre  main  shall,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  immediately  available,  such 
as  by  maintenance  of  pressure  or  by  remote 
control  of  flre  pumps,  which  control  shall  be 
easily  operable  and  readily  accessible. 

Regulation  87 

Fire  Detection  and  Extinction  Requirements 

General 

(a)  Tlie  requirements  of  Regulation  50ia| 
to  (01  inclusive  shall  be  compiled  with,  sub- 
ject to  further  provisions  of  this  Regula- 
tion. 

Patrol,  detection  and  communication 
system 

( b )  Each  member  of  the  patrol  mentioned 
In  Regulation  50(a)  or.  In  the  case  of  a  ship 
the  keel  of  which  was  laid  on  or  after  26 
May  1965,  In  Regulation  64(a)(1)  of  the 
present  Chapter,  shall  be  trained  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  arrangements  of  the  ship 
as  well  as  the  location  and  operation  of  any 
equipment  he  may  be  called  upon  to  use. 

(c)  A  special  alarm  to  summon  the  crew 
shall  be  fltted  which  may  be  part  of  the 
ship's  general  alarm  system. 

(d)  A  public  address  system  or  other  ef- 
fective means  of  communication  shall  also 
be  available  throughout  the  accommoda- 
tion, public  and  service  spaces. 

Machinery  and    Bunker  Space 

(e)  The  number,  type  and  distribution  of 
flre  extinguishers  shall  comply  with  para- 
graphs (g)(li),  (g)(lU)  and  (h)(U)  of  Regu- 
lation 64  of  the  present  Chapter. 

International  Shore  Connection 

(f)  The  provisions  of  Regulation  64(d)  of 
the  present  Chapter  shall  be  complied  with. 

Fireman's  Outflta 

(g)  The  provisions  of  Regulation  64(J)  of 
the  present  Chapter  shall  be  compiled  with. 

Regulation  88 
Ready  availability  of  flre-flghtlng  appliances 
The    provisions   of   Regulation    66    of   the 
present  Chapter  shall  be  complied  with. 

Regulation  89 
Means  of  Escape 
The  provisions  of  Regulation  54  shall  be 
complied  with. 

Regulation  90 
Emergency  Source  of  Electrical  Power 
The  provisions  of  Regulation  22(a),  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  be  complied  with  except  that 
the  location  of  the  emergency  source  of  elec- 
trical power  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Regulation  25(a)  of  the 
present  Chapter. 

Regulation  91 
Prectlcc  Musters  and  Drills 
At  the  fire  drills  mentioned  In  Regulation 
26  of  Chapter  III  of  the  present  Convention, 
each  member  of  the  crew  shall  be  required  to 
demonstrate  his  familiarity  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  of  the  ship,  his  duties, 
and  any  equipment  he  may  called  upon  to 
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use.    Masters  shall  be  required  to  familiarize 
and  Instruct  the  crews  in  this  regard. 

ANKEX    n 

Regulation  27(b)  (ri) 

Wiring  systems  for  interior  communica- 
tions essential  for  safety  and  for  emergency 
alarm  systems  shall  be  arranged  to  avoid 
galleys,  machinery  spaces  and  other  enclosed 
spaces  having  a  high  risk  of  fire  except  In  so 
Jar  as  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  communica- 
tion or  to  give  alarm  within  those  spaces. 

In  the  case  of  ships  the  construction  and 
small  size  of  which  does  not  permit  of  com- 
pliance with  these  requirements,  measures 
satisfactory  to  the  Administration  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  efficient  protection  for  these 
wiring  systems  where  they  pass  through  gal- 
leys, machinery  spaces  and  other  enclosed 
spaces  having  a  high  risk  of  fire. 
Regulation  38(b) 

Where  of  necessity,  a  duct  passes  through  a 
main  vertical  zone  bulkhead,  a  fall-safe  au- 
tomatic closing  fire  damper  shall  be  fitted 
adjacent  to  the  bulkhead.  The  damper  shall 
also  be  capable  of  being  manually  closed 
from  both  sides  of  the  bulkhead.  The  oper- 
ating position  shall  be  readily  accessible  and 
be  marked  In  red  light-reflecting  colour.  The 
duct  between  the  bulkhead  and  the  damper 
shall  be  of  steel  or  other  equivalent  material 
and,  if  necessary,  to  an  Insulating  standard 
such  as  to  comply  with  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Regulation.  The  damper  shall  be  fitted  on  at 
least  one  side  of  the  bulkhead  with  a  visible 
Indicator  showing  if  the  damper  Is  in  the 
open  position. 

Regulation  38 {E) 

It  shall  be  p>ossible  for  each  door  to  be 
opened  from  either  side  of  the  bulkhead  by 
one  person  only. 

Regulation  38{F) 
Plre  doors  in  main  vertical  zone  bulkheads 
and  stairway  enclosures,  other  than  power 
operated  watertight  doors  and  those  which 
are  normally  locked,  shall  be  of  the  self-clos- 
ing type  capable  of  closing  against  an  In- 
clination of  31/2  degrees  opposing  closure. 
All  such  doors,  except  those  that  are  nor- 
mally closed,  shall  be  capable  of  release  from 
a  control  station,  either  simultaneously  or 
In  groups,  and  also  Individually  from  a  posi- 
tion at  the  door.  The  release  mechanism 
shall  be  so  designed  that  the  door  will  au- 
tomatically close  In  the  event  of  disruption 
of  the  control  system;  however,  approved 
power  operated  watertight  doors  will  be  con- 
sidered acceptable  for  this  purpose.  Hold- 
tack  hooks,  not  subject  to  control  station 
release,  will  not  be  permitted.  When  double 
cwlng  doors  are  permitted,  they  shall  have  a 
latch  arrangement  which  is  automatically 
engaged  by  the  operation  of  the  door  release 
system. 

ANNEX  in 

Regulation  63 
Fireman's  Outfit 
A  fireman's  outfit  shall  consist  of; 

(a)  Personal  equipment  comprising: 

(I)  Protective  clothing  of  material  to  pro- 
tect the  skin  from  the  heat  radiating  from 
the  flre  and  from  burns  and  scalding  by 
steam.  The  outer  surface  shall  be  water- 
resistant. 

(II)  Boots  and  gloves  of  rubber  or  other 
electrically  nonconducting  material. 

(HI)  A  rigid  helmet  providing  effective 
protection  against  Impact. 

(Iv)  An  electric  safety  lamp  (hand  lan- 
tern) of  an  ppproved  type  with  a  minimum 
burning  period  of  three  hours. 

(V)  An  axe  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  A  breathing  apparatus  of  an  approved 
type  which  may  be  either: 

(I)  A  smoke  helmet  or  smoke  mask  which 
•liall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  air  pump 
and  a  length  of  air  hose  sufficient  to  reach 


from  the  open  deck,  well  clear  of  hatch  or 
doorway,  to  any  part  of  the  holds  or  ma- 
chinery spaces.  If,  in  order  to  comply  with 
this  sub-paragraph,  an  air  hose  exceeding 
120  feet  (or  36  metres)  In  length  would  be 
necessary,  a  self-contained  breathing  ap- 
paratus shall  be  substituted  or  provided  in 
addition  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion, or 

(11)  A  self-contained  breathing  apparatus 
which  shall  be  capable  of  functioning  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administration. 

For  each  breathing  apparatus  a  fireproof 
lifeline  of  sufficient  length  and  strength 
shall  be  provided  capable  of  being  attached 
by  means  of  a  snaphook  to  the  harness  of  the 
apparatus  or  to  a  separate  belt  In  order  to 
prevent  the  breathing  apparatus  becoming 
detached  when  the  lifeline  Is  operated. 

ANNEX    IV 

Regulation  50 

Cinematograph  Film  (Methods  I,  II  and  III) 

Cellulose-nitrate-bascd  film  shall  not  be 
used  In  cinematograph  installations  on 
board  ship. 

Regulation  5i(i) 

Cellulose-nltrate-based  film  shall  not  be 
used  In  cinematograph  Installations  on 
board  ship. 

Regulation  65(j) 

Foreman's  Outfit 
A   cargo   ship,    whether   new   or   existing, 
shall  carry  at  least  one  fireman's  outfit  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  Regulation 
63  of  this  Chapter. 

Certified  a  true  copy  of  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion A.108(ESJU)  of  30  November  1966  and 
of  its  Annexes. 

Jean  Rotjllier, 
Secretary-General    of    the    Inter-Gov- 
ernmental    Maritime     Consultative 
Organization. 
Decembee  16,  1966. 

Recommendations  To  Put  Fire  Safety 
Measures  Into  Effect 

(Resolution  A.109  (E.S.III)  Adopted  on  No- 
vember 30,  1966) 

The  Assembly. 

Noting  Article  16(1)  of  the  IMCO  Con- 
vention concerning  the  functions  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Noting  also  that  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee,  at  Its  thirteenth  session,  when 
adopting  a  recommendation  proposing 
amendments  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960,  In 
respect  of  flre  safety  measures  for  existing 
passenger  ships,  which  amendments  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Assembly  (Annex  I  of 
A 'ES.III/Res.108) ,  also  recommended  that 
Governments  should  act  Immediately  to  put 
the  measures  contained  In  the  proposed 
amendments  Into  effect,  without  awaiting 
their  entry  Into  force. 

Endorses  the  above-mentioned  recommen- 
dation of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee, 

Invites  all  Governments  concerned  to  put 
the  measures  recommended  In  Annex  I  of 
A  ES.m  Res.  108  into  efl'ect,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  as  soon  as  possible;  without 
awaiting  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Recommendations    for    Fire    Safety    Meas- 
ures FOR  All  Passenger   Ships 

(Resolution  A. 110  (IS.III)  Adopted  on  No- 
vember 30,  1966) 

The  Assembly, 

Noting  Article  16(1)  of  the  IMCO  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  functions  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Noting  also  that  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee, at  its  thirteenth  session,  when  adopt- 
ing a  recommendation  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  In  respect  of 


fire  safety  measures  for  ships,  which  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
(A  ES.III  Res.  108),  also  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain recommendations  related  also  to  fire 
safety  measures  In  passenger  ships. 

H.wing  considered  those  recommendations 
and  recognizing  that  they  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  protection  of  ships  against 
fire. 

Approves  the  recommendation  for  fire 
safety  measures,  set  out  in  the  Annex  to  this 
Resolution, 

Recommends  all  Governments  concerned 
to  give  Immediate  effect  to  these  recommen- 
dations. 

ANNEX 

Recommendations  for  fire  safely  measures 
uhich  should  be  taken  as  far  as  is  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  in  all  passenger 
ships 

(1)  Wiring  systems  for  interior  communi- 
cations essential  for  safety  and  for  emergency 
alarm  systems  should  be  arranged  to  avoid 
galleys,  machinery  spaces  and  other  enclosed 
spaces  having  a  high  risk  of  fire  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  provide  communi- 
cation or  to  give  alarm  within  those  spaces. 

(2)  In  addition  to  those  water  spray  noz- 
zles or  dual  purpose  nozzles  which  may  be 
required  in  the  machinery  spaces,  such  noz- 
zles should  be  provided  at  some  other  hy- 
drants and  suitable  applicators  or  extensions 
should  also  be  provided. 

(3)  Fire  hoses  should  be  connected  to  fire 
hydrants  at  all  times. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  11th  convention,  treaty,  or  agree- 
ment reported  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche].  and  re- 
ported unanimously,  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  to 
the  1960  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conven- 
tion is  quite  simple.  It  is  to  improve,  on 
an  International  scale,  the  fire  safety 
of  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  especially 
passenger  ships. 

The  stimulus  for  these  amendments 
was  the  tragic  1965  burning  of  the  Yar- 
mouth Castle,  a  Panamanian-flag  vessel, 
with  disastrous  loss  of  American  life.  To 
prevent  another  such  tragedy,  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  in  calling  for 
better  international  standards  of  fire 
safety  for  ships. 

The  results  are  the  amendments  now 
under  consideration  to  the  1960  Safety 
Convention.  What  they  do  mainly  is  to 
eliminate  from  that  convention  and  an 
earlier  one — 1948 — the  so-called  grand- 
father clauses  which  permitted  ships  al- 
ready existing  to  continue  £is  they  were 
with  little  or  no  improvements.  The 
Yarmouth  Castle  was  one  of  those  ships, 
built  in  1927. 

The  amendments  will  eliminate  from 
the  international  passenger  trade,  vessels 
with  a  great  deal  of  wood  In  them.  All 
basic  ship  structure  must  be  of  steel. 
Fire  barriers  will  be  required  at  certain 
intervals.  All  passenger  accommoda- 
tions must  be  separated  from  dangerous 
areas  in  the  ship  such  as  galleys  and  ma- 
chinery places  by  steel  bulkheads.  If 
cabins  are  not  separated  from  each  other 
by  some  incombustible  material,  then  a 
sprinkler  system  must  be  provided. 

In  short  these  amendments  provide  a 
significant  advance  in  international  flre 
safety  for  ships. 

Implementing  legislation  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  these  amendments  effec- 
tive for  the  United  States,  since  the  Oon- 
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gress  in  effect  has  already  enacted  such 
legislation  in  Public  Law  89-777  last  year. 

At  the  public  hearing  on  March  16,  the 
subcommittee  was  told  that  there  is  no 
opposition  domestically  to  these  stand- 
ards. A  few  foreign  countries  thought 
that  they  were  too  high  but  the  adminis- 
tration believes  that  even  they  will  ratify 
these  amendments. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  once 
on  the  substance  of  these  amendments 
when  it  passed  the  bill  which  became 
Public  Law  89-777. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  fur- 
ther to  explain  the  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS 

These  amendments  to  the  1960  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS)  Convention  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  flre  protection  of 
ships,  particularly  passenger  vessels.  The 
principal  methods  of  doing  this  Is  by  elimi- 
nating from  the  existing  SOLAS  Conventions 
the  so-called  grandfather  clauses  which 
exempted  vessels  built  before  their  effective 
date  from  many  of  the  safety  standards  em- 
bodied In  them. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to  elim- 
inate from  the  International  passenger  trade 
vessels  with  wooden  hulls,  decks,  and  deck- 
houses The  basic  structure  of  a  ship  will 
be  required  to  be  of  steel.  Steel  fire  barriers 
not  more  than  131  feet  apart  will  be  required 
on  ships  to  Isolate  any  fire  that  does  start. 
Accommodation  places  for  passengers  will  be 
separated  by  steel  bulkheads  and  decks  from 
such  hazardous  places  as  cooking,  cargo,  and 
machinery  spaces.  The  various  rooms  within 
the  passenger  quarters  will  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  incombustible  partitions  or  sprin- 
kler systems  will  have  to  be  provided. 

In  sum,  when  these  amendments  are  ap- 
proved, the  wood  structural  contents  of  the 
old  ships  used  for  pa.ssengers  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  or  these  ships  will  have  to  be 
scrapped 

B.^CKCROUND 

Just  as  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  In  1912 
In  part  led  to  the  first  SOLAS  Convention — 
that  of  1929  -and  the  collision  at  sea  of  the 
Andrea  Dona  and  the  Stockholm  In  1956  led 
to  the  1960  SOLAS  Convention,  so  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Yarmouth  Castle  In  1965  has  re- 
sulted in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
1960  SOLAS  Convention. 

In  between  1929  and  1960,  there  was  also 
the  1948  SOLAS  Convention  which  took  Into 
account  technical  advances  and  broadened 
the  application  of  the  1929  standards.  Each 
succeeding  SOLAS  Convention  replaced  the 
one  before  it  except  that  1948  convention  la 
still  in  effect  for  some  parties.  The  pending 
amendments  do  not  replace  the  1960  conven- 
tion, and  In  tact,  by  reference,  revive  certain 
provisions  of  the  1948  SOLAS. 

The  US.  Government  took  a  very  active 
part  In  the  negotiations  of  the  amendments. 
On  its  motion,  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (IMCOl  met  In 
an  extraordinary  session  in  May  of  1966  to 
formulate  the  pre.sent  amendments,  which 
were  then  agreed  to  with  minor  changes  by 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  IMCO  As- 
sembly in  November  1966,  at  which  48  coun- 
tries were  represented 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  assembly  also 
approved  a  recommendation  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Comnalttee,  that  these  amendments 
are  so  vital  to  safety  of  life  at  sea  that  con- 
tracting governments  should  not  await  their 
formal  entry  into  force  but  should  act  imme- 
diately  to  put   the  recommended  measures 


Into  effect  to  the  maximum  extent  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  entry-lnto-effect  date 
Is  12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  are  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  contracting  governments.  Including  two- 
thirds  of  the  governments  represented  on  the 
IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee.  As  of 
this  date,  no  government  has  ratified  the 
amendments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Yarmouth  Castle  fire 
with  Its  disastrous  loss  of  American  lives  be- 
came a  matter  of  domestic  concern  as  well. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  5  days  of  hearings  on  the 
question  of  safety  of  life  at  sea  In  April  and 
June  of  1966.  It  had  available  to  It  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  consideration  the  May 
1966  recommendations  of  IMCO's  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  and  on  this  basis,  the 
following  provision  of  Public  Law  89-777 
(approved  November  6,  1966)  was  enacted: 

'••  •  •  any  foreign  or  domestic  vessel  of 
over  100  gross  tons  having  berth  or  stateroom 
accommodations  for  50  or  more  passengers, 
shall  not  depart  a  United  Slates  p>ort  with 
passengers  who  are  United  States  nationals, 
and  who  embarked  at  that  port,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  finds  that  such  vessel 
does  not  comply  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960.  as  modified  by  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  thirteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  •  •  •  dated  May  1966 
•    •    •  ■• 

The  effective  date  of  this  provision  Is  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  amendments 
now  under  consideration  or  November  2,  1968, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

No  further  implementing  legislation  will 
be  required  since  there  Is  considered  by  the 
administration  to  be  no  conflict  or  incon- 
sistency In  substance  between  Public  Law  89- 
777  and  the  final  amendments  adopted  by 
the  IMCO  Assembly  shortly  thereafter. 

US  piussenger  ships  already  meet  very  high 
safety  standards  and  no  significant  changes 
will  be  involved  for  the  Industry.  For  exist- 
ing US  ships  the  SOLAS  amendments  and 
recommendultons  are  covered  by  Coast  Guard 
regulations  to  which  only  minor  amendments 
will  be  made.  Foreign  vessels,  however,  pick- 
ing up  U.S.  passengers  at  US.  ports,  however, 
upon  entry  into  force  of  these  amendments, 
win  have  to  meet  their  tire  safety  standards. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  amendments  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  February  27,  1967,  and  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Senators 
Lausche  (chairman),  Dodd,  McCarthy,  Carl- 
son, and  Case  on  March  3.  1967.  At  a  public 
hearing  on  March  16,  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  by  William  K.  Miller.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Maritime  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  and  Adm  Wlllard  J.  Smith.  Comman- 
dant, US.  Coast  Guard.  Approval  was 
strongly  urged  by  these  witnesses  and  they 
stated  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
amendments  within  the  United  States 
known  to  tliem.  The  prepared  statement  of 
Mr  Miller  Is  appended  to  this  report. 

On  March  20,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended approval  of  these  amendments  to 
the  full  committee  which  endorsed  this  ac- 
tion. 

As  the  leading  proponent  of  these  amend- 
ments. It  appears  to  the  committee  to  be 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
should  be  the  ttrst  to  ratify  them. 

While  domestically,  the  US.  Government 
has  already  taken  appropriate  steps  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  passengers  embarking  from 
U  .S  ports,  the  .safety  of  all  American  travel- 
ers embarking  from  ports  anywhere  Is  at 
stake  and  can  be  assured  only  through  Inter- 
national agreement. 

For  these  reasons  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Relations    urges    the    Senate    to    give 


prompt  advice  and  consent  to  their  ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  are  designed  to  improve  fire 
protection  of  ships,  particularly  pas- 
senger ships.  The  amendments  are 
technical,  as  are  the  1948  and  1960 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conventions — 
SOLAS — to  which  they  apply.  Their 
principal  effect  is  to  eliminate  from 
these  conventions  the  so-called  grand- 
father clauses  which  exempted  old  ships 
from  most  of  the  safety  standards  laid 
down  by  them.  The  present  amend- 
ments will  eliminate  from  the  interna- 
tional passenger  trade  vessels  with 
wooden  hulls,  decks,  and  deckhouses. 
Steel  fire  barriers  not  more  than  131  feet 
apart  will  be  required  as  w-ell  as  the 
separation  of  accommodation  spaces  by 
steel  bulkheads  and  decks  from  such 
hazardous  areas  as  galleys,  machinery 
spaces,  and  cargo  spaces. 

The  fires  aboard  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
and  Viking  Princess  around  the  turn  of 
1965  sparked  the  drive  for  improving  the 
fire  safety  of  passenger  vessels,  which 
was  led  by  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  called  for  the  May  1966 
meeting  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organizations— 
IMCO — at  which  the  present  amend- 
ments were  formulated.  They  were 
adopted  with  only  minor  changes  by  the 
Third  Extraordinary  Session  of  the 
IMCO  Assembly  in  November  1966. 

On  the  basis  of  the  May  1966  recom- 
mendations of  IMCO's  Maritime  Safety 
Committee,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-777  after  thorough  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Commerce  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  According  to  the 
letter  of  the  Secretar>'  of  State  transmit- 
ting the  treaty  to  the  President,  there  is 
no  conflict  or  inconsistency  in  substance 
between  these  amendments  and  Public 
Law  89-777  and  no  further  implementing 
legislation  will  be  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  the 
point  of  consideration  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  (tuo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  ttie 
amendments  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  an- 
nexed to  the  Resolution  A.  108  (ES  III)  by 
which  they  were  adopted  on  November  30. 
1966,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO)  at  Its  Third  Extraordinary  Session. 
held  in  London  November  28-30,  1966.  (Ex- 
ecutive E,  90th  Congress,  1st  session). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  vote  at  this 
time,  but  at  an  appropriate  time  I  will 
ask  that  there  be  a  vote  at  a  time  cer- 
tain; and  then,  at  a  further  appropriate 
time,  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  666),  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  al- 
most $21  billion  in  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations this  bill  provides  is  a  foun- 
dation for  a  defense  program  in  1968 
that  amounts  to  $75.3  billion  in  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  and  about  $73.1  bil- 
lion in  expenditures.  It  will  be  seen  that 
of  a  total  national  budget  of  $144  billion, 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense account  for  more  than  half. 

Seventy-five  billion  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money  by  any  standard  of  comparison. 
I  know  most  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
gret the  necessity  for  spending  It.  It 
would  be  fallacious  to  assume,  however, 
that  if  our  security  did  not  require  this 
funding,  the  $75  billion  would  be  spent 
for  education,  medical  care,  housing,  or 
other  social  benefits.  For  those  who  view 
defense  spending  with  excessive  regret 
because  of  a  view  that  social  spending  is 
thereby  preempted,  I  remind  them  of  the 
quotation  from  Sir  John  Slessor's  "Strat- 
egy for  the  West"  that  "the  most  impor- 
tant social  service  that  a  government  can 
do  for  its  people  is  to  keep  them  alive  and 
free."   That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  defense 
we  need  should  be  provided  as  efficiently 
PS  possible.  Since  later  in  my  remarks 
I  intend  to  Indicate  some  differences  with 
his  recommendations,  perhaps  this  is  a 
good  place  to  say  that  I  think  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  for  the  administration  he 
has  brought  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Sometimes,  I  wish  he  was  a  little 
less  sensitive  about  the  few  areas  in 
which  the  views  of  the  Congress  differ 
from  his  and  that  he  did  not  have  to 
react  so  defensively  and  combatively  to 
the  exercise  of  our  responsibilities.  But 
it  should  be  said  that  except  for  the 
progress  he  Is  largely  responsible  for  in 
such  activities  as  refining  the  calculation 
of  requirements,  eliminating  unneces- 
sarily costly  frills,  and  shifting  to  more 
competitive  forms  of  procurement,  the 
defense  budget  would  be  much  larger, 
indeed,  by  billions  of  dollars. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  heavily  infiuence 
the  size  and  form  of  the  1968  defense 
program.  When  presenting  the  supple- 
mental authorization  and  appropriations 
requests  for  1967  to  the  Senate  earlier, 
I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  conflict 
ill  southeast  Asia  is  causing  us  to  spend 
$2  billion  a  month  more  than  we  other- 
"  ise  would  be  spending.  By  way  of  sum- 
mai-y,  I  arrived  at  that  estimate  by 
beginning  with  the  approximately  $50 
billion  annually  that  was  spent  by  the 
Department  in  the  last  year  before  we 
became  significantly  involved  in  south- 
east Asia.    To  this,  $5.4  billion  for  pay 


increases  in  the  last  2  years  was  added. 
The  sum  was  subtracted  from  the  $73.1 
billion  in  expenditures  expected  in  1968 
to  produce  a  difiference  of  about  $17.7 
billion  annually  or  about  $1.5  billion  per 
month.  Secretary  McNamara  came  up 
with  a  figure  of  about  $22  billion  an- 
nually by  going  through  each  appropria- 
tions account  and  trying  to  isolate  spe- 
cific costs  that  would  not  be  incurred 
except  for  Vietnam. 

Neither  method  takes  into  account  the 
depletion  of  stocks  and  supplies  that  were 
already  on  hand  and  neither  makes  any 
allowance  for  diverting  resources  to  Viet- 
nam from  tasks  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed before.  With  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  stock  depletion  and  diversion 
of  resources,  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
probably  exceeds  $24  billion  annually. 

Also,  in  discussing  the  1967  supple- 
mental funding,  I  informed  the  Senate 
that  unless  circumstances  change  dras- 
tically, the  Department  does  not  plan 
to  submit  a  major  supplemental  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  determining  its  funding 
requests  for  1968,  the  Department  has 
included  enough  to  last  through  the  pro- 
curement leadtime  following  the  time 
when  the  fiscal  year  1969  obligational 
authority  will  be  given  to  it — normally, 
this  would  be  in  the  summer  of  calendar 
year  1968.  This  means  that  on  such 
things  as  ammunition,  which  has  a  6- 
month  leadtime,  the  fiscal  year  1968 
funds  will  finance  requirements  through 
December  of  1968.  For  aircraft,  which 
has  a  leadtime  of  18  months,  the  1968 
program  funds  requirements  through 
December  of  1969. 

Members  of  the  Senate  need  not  be 
told  there  is  no  absolute  defense  in  to- 
day's world.  In  defense  as  in  many 
other  aspects  of  life  it  always  is  hard 
to  know  how  much  is  enough.  Logistics 
objectives  are  based  on  judgments  of  the 
threat  we  face  and  assumptions  on  the 
kind  and  location  of  the  combat  our 
forces  might  have  to  participate  in  in 
defense  of  our  national  objectives.  In 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  Congress,  an  examination 
of  the  strategic  concepts  and  the  postu- 
lates on  which  our  level  of  forces  are 
proposed  is  fundamental. 

STRATEGIC    FORCES 

In  the  area  of  strategic  forces,  there 
is  a  high  level  of  understanding  and 
commendable  public  support  for  the 
proposition  that  we  must  have  a  nuclear 
strike  force  that  could  survive  an  attack 
initiated  by  an  enemy  and  then  retaliate 
against  that  enemy  with  such  destruc- 
tive power  that  the  attacker  would 
be  destroyed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
we  have  such  a  force  today.  This  force 
is  composed  of  nearly  1,000  Minutemen 
missiles,  Polaris  missile-firing  subma- 
rines that  will  number  39  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  strategic  bomber 
forces — however,  not  modern — of  about 
550  B-52S  and  80  B-58's,  Likewise,  54 
Titan  missiles  are  in  the  force  for  the 
next  few  years. 

The  vital  point  now  is  to  maintain 
this  ability  to  respond  with  ovei-whelm- 
ing  force  to  a  nuclear  attack.  There  is 
evidence  the  Soviet  Union  is  deploying 
an  antiballistic  missile  defense  and  that 
she  is  building  more  offensive  intercon- 


tinental missiles  than  we  thought  she 
might  at  this  time.  The  former — that 
is.  the  defensive  missiles — might  inter- 
cept and  destroy  a  substantial  number 
of  our  retaliatory  missiles.  The  latter — 
that  is,  the  offensive  missiles — if  they 
have  the  ability  to  destroy  hardened 
targets,  might  destroy  a  significant 
number  of  Minuteman  missiles  we  are 
depending  on  as  a  large  part  of  our  sec- 
ond-strike strength. 

In  trying  to  keep  our  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  ahead  of  the  defense,  the 
1968  defense  program  includes  the  con- 
tinued development  and  production  of 
the  Poseidon  missile  and  a  contingent 
funding  for  an  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem to  protect  Minuteman  sites  from  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  attack. 
The  Poseidon  missiles,  which  will  have 
a  vastly  improved  power  to  penetrate 
a  ballistic  missile  defense,  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  Polaris  missiles  aboard  our 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines  in  a 
retrofit  program  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  For  the  entire  Poseidon  pro- 
gram contemplated,  the  cost  is  $3.3  bil- 
lion, of  which  $900  million  is  included 
in  the  1968  program,  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  an- 
tiballistic missile  system  later  in  my  re- 
marks. For  now  though,  I  should  also 
say  that  a  large  part  of  our  Minuteman 
force  will  be  equipped  with  reentry  ve- 
hicles designed  to  penetrate  an  antibal- 
listic missile  defense,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  studying  the  need  to 
develop  a  new  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  system,  and  that  the  SRAM 
standoff  type  missile  is  being  developed 
for  installation  on  the  210  FB-111 
bomber  force  and  for  possible  use  on  the 
255  B-52's  of  the  G  and  H  series  that  will 
be  retained  after  the  other  B-52's  have 
been  inactivated. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  little  justifica- 
tion for  any  contention  that  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  enough  to  maintain 
its  capability  to  launch  a  devastating  nu- 
clear retaliation. 

But  there  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  whether  our  strategic  defen- 
sive forces  are  all  that  they  should  or 
could  be.  Foremost  among  these  differ- 
ences is  the  continuing  controversy  over 
beginning  procurement  for  deployment 
of  a  ballistic  missile  defense.  Another 
prominent  consideration  is  the  desirabil- 
ity of  procuring  a  new  manned  inter- 
ceptor to  replace  the  aging  and  obsolete 
aircraft  upon  which  we  now  depend  to 
defend  against  a  bomber  attack. 

In  the  committee's  hearings  that  are 
available  to  the  Senate,  and  in  a  cen- 
sored form  to  the  public,  there  was  ex- 
tensive testimony  and  questioning  about 
the  decision  of  the  executive  branch 
that  our  deploying  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense would  touch  off  a  new  and  expen- 
sive arms  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  without  really  affecting  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  and  that  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  wait  and  see  whether  we 
should  deploy  such  a  system  against  the 
growing  Red  Chinese  nuclear  threat. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
there  are  some  defects  in  the  reasoning 
that  leads  to  these  conclusions. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  do  an  injustice  to  the 
case  against  deployment  by  summarizing 
It  at  too  short  a  length,  but  to  respond 
to  the  argument,  the  argument  should  be 
stated  In  brief.  It  runs  generally  that 
our  deploying  an  ABM  will  cause  a  re- 
sponse in  offensive  capability  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  resulting  in  no  diminution 
In  the  risk  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  and 
no  meaningful  reduction  in  the  damage 
to  the  United  States  from  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  if  deterrence  should  fail. 

Concomitant  arguments  are  first,  that 
it  would  take  longer  for  Communist 
Chiim  to  develop  and  deploy  a  signifi- 
cant ICBM  force  than  it  would  take  for 
us  to  produce  and  deploy  a  missile  de- 
fense against;  and.  second,  that  to  pro- 
tect our  Mlnuteman  sites  against  the  kind 
of  heavy,  sophisticated  attack  the  Soviets 
may  be  able  to  launch  in  a  few  years,  it 
may  later  be  desirable  to  provide  a  mis- 
sile defense  for  some  of  the  Minuteman 
sites.  About  $377  million  is  included  In 
the  1968  budget  to  permit  a  start  on 
some  such  .system  of  missile  defense  if 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an 
agreement  restricting  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  .system  are  not  successful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  $377  million 
be  for  the  actual  deployment  of  our  pres- 
ent antiballistic  missile  s>'stem,  which  I 
understand  is  the  Nike  X? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  to  begin  long 
leadtime  procurement  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  latest  we  have,  the  Spartaia 
and  the  Sprint.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  actually  result  in  the  deployment, 
but  it  would  start  the  procurement  pro- 
gram, because  of  the  long  leadtime  in- 
volved, which  would  enable  us  to  make  a 
start  in  the  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl  is  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings in  some  depth  on  the  antiballistic 
mLssile  system.  I  attended  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  hearings.  I  must  talk  with 
caution  because  of  what  was  disclosed  in 
executive  session,  where  classified  infor- 
mation was  given.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI  is  on  the  floor. 
He  can  correct  m^e  if  I  am  wrong.  It  is 
my  understanding,  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Intelligence  oCacials,  ofiBcials 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  from  the  CIA.  that  both  the  Spartan 
and  the  Sprint  were  several  years  away 
from  being  capable  of  being  deployed.  I 
had  thought  they  were  several  years 
away  in  terms  of  research  development 
and  being  able  to  be  procured.  Can  the 
Senator  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  that 
information  conforms  to  that  which  we 
have,  though,  as  I  have  stated,  they  can- 
not be  deployed  immediately. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  they  have  to 
be  procured. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  I  say; 
you  have  to  procure  the  long  leadtime 
items. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  finish. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him  at  such  length  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Certainly. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  trying  to  support 
Its  conclusion  that  it  is  expensively  futile 
to  build  an  ABM  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Department  of  Defense 
presented  an  Involuted  series  of  assump- 
tions, hypotheses,  and  assumptions  upon 
a.s.sumptions.  In  Its  latter  stages,  this 
exercise  gets  too  esoteric  for  me  to  fol- 
low. If  one  accepts  every  premise  in 
this  .syllogi.sm.  he  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion the  Department  desires.  In  a 
way,  this  is  a  little  like  the  crack  about 
the  statistician  who  drew  a  straight  line 
from  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  a 
foregone  conclu.sion.  More  seriously,  the 
Department's  case  is  based  more  on  what 
General  Wheeler,  who  disagrees  with  the 
Department's  conclusion,  referred  to  as 
the  assumption  that  the  reaction  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  our  ABM  deployment 
would  be  "eciual,  opposite,  feasible,  and 
possible." 

Prom  1955  through  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  United  States  will  have  spent  about 
$4  billion  in  research  on  ballistic  missile 
defense,  including  Nike-Zeus.  Nike-X. 
and  Project  Defender.  As  a  result,  we 
have  developed  concepts  and  equipment 
for  a  system  that  competent  evaluators 
consider  would  provide  valuable,  if  im- 
perfect, protection  against  a  relatively 
light,  unsophisticated  attack.  It  could 
provide  nearly  perfect  protection  against 
an  attack  of  the  accidental  type  or  of  the 
type  that  Communist  China  might  be  able 
to  launch  in  the  1970's.  Prom  a  fairly 
basic  beginning  that  provided  a  thin  area 
defense  for  the  entire  United  States  and 
a  more  concentrated  defense  for  some  of 
our  missile  sites  at  a  cost  of  slightly 
more  than  $4  billion,  this  system  could 
be  expanded  to  provide  more  defense 
against  Soviet  missile  attack  for  25  cities 
at  a  total  cost  of  just  under  $10  billion 
or  the  same  kind  of  defense  for  50  cities 
for  a  total  cost  of  slightly  more  than  $19 
billion. 

To  these  cost  estimates  Secretary 
McNamara  adds  predictions  of  cost  over- 
runs, the  cost  of  procuring  a  new  inter- 
ceptor force  to  prevent  a  bomber  attack 
from  negating  our  missile  defense,  and 
the  cost  of  an  expanded  fallout  shelter 
program  to  arrive  at  his  conjecture  that 
we  would  eventually  spend  $40  billion 
once  we  started.  I  referred  only  partly 
in  jest  to  this  figure  as  being  intended 
SIS  a  congressional  deterrent.  Any  part 
of  this  that  is  spent  would  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  5  to  7  years.  I  do  not  agree 
that  we  would  inevitably  spend  this,  and 
even  if  we  did,  it  is  not  staggering  in  rela- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  objective, 
our  ability  to  pay  it,  or  what  we  are 
spending  annually  In  Vietnam. 

Of  greater  concern  than  the  cost  Is 
the  Secretary's  belief  that  even  expendi- 
tures of  this  magnitude  would  not  reduce 
U.S.  casualties  in  the  slightest  if  the  So- 
viet Union  reacted  to  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  defense  here  by  increasing  the 
second  strike  damage  potential  of  their 
offensive  forces.  I  referred  earlier  to 
the  uncertainty  and  skepticism,  appar- 
ently shared  by  General  Wheeler  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
that  tiie  Soviet  Union  would  respond  In 
such  a  way  that  our  defense  would  be 
negated.  If  they  did  not,  even  the  De- 
partment's figures  estimate  that  the  $10 
billion  investment  would  save  80  million 


Americans  and  that  investment  of  the 
$19  billion  would  save  90  milhon  Ameri- 
cans in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  objective  in  de- 
fense should  be  to  prepare  to  save  all 
that  you  can.  even  if  you  are  unable  to 
save  everything  and  everyone. 

Last  year  the  committee  took  tlie  ini- 
tiative in  recommending  an  additional 
$167.9  million  to  begin  production  for 
the  deployment  of  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem. This  action  has  been  erroneou.sly 
attributed  elsewhere  but  the  record  will 
show  that  it  orit'inated  in  this  commit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate.  That  amount, 
which  has  not  been  used,  and  the  $377 
naillion  that  is  in  the  budget  for  possible 
use  in  1968  are  enough,  when  combined, 
to  finance  the  first  year's  cost  of  any  one 
of  several  possible  deployments.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  now 
what  the  ultimate  scope  of  the  deploy- 
ment need  be. 

The  committee,  of  course,  does  not  op- 
pose negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  an  agreement  banning  the  deploy- 
ment of  complicated,  exjaensive,  and  ex- 
tensive missile  defense  systems.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  these  negotiations 
should  take  into  account  that  a  bilateral 
agreement  would  leave  us  vulnerable  to 
a  possible  nuclear  attack  from  Commu- 
nist China,  from  future  members  of  the 
nucleai-  'club."  or  even  an  accidental  at- 
tack. The  conunittee  feels  that  full  con- 
sideration sliould  be  given  to  permitting 
deployment  of  at  least  the  "thin"  ABM 
defense.  If  an  agreement  tliat  fully  pro- 
tects the  interest  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  consummated  within  a  reason- 
able period,  the  committee  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  available  funding  should 
be  used  to  begin  production  for  deploy- 
mtnt  of  a  missile  defense  system,  a  pro- 
gram that  requii-es  several  years  to  ac- 
complish. 

This  position  is  shared  with  some  high- 
ly competent  company,  including  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  noticed  in 
the  press  last  week,  I  believe,  that  Dr. 
Harold  Agnew,  the  head  of  tlie  Scientific 
Laboratory  Weapons  Division  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Los  Alamos 
laboratory,. now  holds  to  this  view. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  17,  Dr.  Agnew  was  quoted  as 
fearing  that  the  companies  working  on 
Nike  X  are  now  ready  for  the  next  step 
but  might  disband  their  technical  teams 
and  convert  their  facilities  to  other  uses 
if  the  system  is  kept  in  suspension  an- 
other year.  I  also  like  his  deprecation 
of  the  suggestion  that  anything  good  for 
us  militarily  also  has  to  be  good  for  our 
potential  adversaries.  In  addition,  he  is 
reported  to  have  criticized  the  idea  that 
any  increases  in  our  capability  can  be 
considered  good  only  if  they  contribute 
to  stability.  To  his  disapproval  of  these 
notions,  I  say  "hear,  hear,"  and  his  will- 
ingness to  stick  his  neck  out  in  this  re- 
spect I  salute. 

In  the  bomber  field,  the  Department 
of  Defense  still  has  not  been  persuaded 
that  the  Air  Force  should  develop  the  new 
bomber  that  has  become  knovm  under 
the  acronym  of  AMSA,  standing  and  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft;  $26 
million  will  be  spent  for  work  on  engines 
and  avionics  for  such  a  new  bomber  but 
there  Is  no  decision  to  proceed  with  con- 
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tract  definition,  which  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  getting  down  to  business  on  produc- 
tion. I  did  not  note  any  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  that  direc- 
tion. For  bombers,  the  Department's 
plans  still  call  for  producing  210  FB- 
llls,  the  bomber  version  of  the  TFX 
that  will  be  equipped  with  the  air-to- 
.surface  standoff  missile  called  SRAM, 
and  retaining  255  of  the  later  model  B- 
52 's. 

Under  the  Department's  plans,  the 
earliest  we  could  get  anything  better 
would  be  fiscal  year  1976.  By  adding 
extra  authorization  and  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  for  several  years,  the 
Congress  has  demonstrated  Its  convic- 
tion that  we  will  need  a  new  bomber  in 
the  middle  70's.  By  refusing  to  acceler- 
ate the  bomber  development,  the  civilian 
heads  in  the  Defense  Department  have 
shown  that  they  doubt  very  much  that 
a  follow-on  bomber  has  any  purpose  in 
our  strategic  forces.  It  probably  would 
be  futile  to  try  to  change  their  mind 
again  this  year,  but  I  would  not  want 
the  lack  of  any  additional  authorization 
this  year  to  be  construed  as  a  change  of 
my  view  that  the  Department  should  be 
moving  faster  to  provide  another  long- 
range  bomber  with  a  large  weapon- 
carrying  capacity  and  high  speed  at  both 
high  and  low  altitudes. 

Having  dwelled  for  perhaps  too  long 
on  only  one  phase  of  our  defense  ef- 
forts— although  perhaps  the  most  con- 
troversial— I  should  move  along  to  other 
subjects. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  not  at  all  to 
our  general  purpose  forces,  those  that 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  the  kinds  that  would  be 
used  in  resisting  aggression  against 
Western  Europe,  at  least  in  the  early 
stages.  Most  of  the  Army's  combat  units, 
nearly  all  the  Navy  forces  except  the 
Polaris  submarines,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  tactical  units  of  the  Air  Force 
are  in  this  category. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  steep  in- 
crease in  military  spending  since  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1965  is  that  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  about 
730,000  more  men  on  active  duty  than 
we  had  when  the  decision  to  send  U.S. 
combat  forces  to  Vietnam  was  made. 
The  pending  bill  is  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  purposes  other  than 
personnel  costs,  but  more  personnel 
requires  more  weapons  and  equipment, 
and  therefore  the  level  of  forces  and 
their  deployment  are  important  deter- 
minants of  major  procurement  and 
therefore  defense  spending. 

Our  ground  force  strength  objective 
for  fiscal  year  1968  is  31>/3  division  force 
equivalents,  a  term  defined  as  a  division 
itself  plus  all  its  supporting  forces.  The 
Army  vrfll  have  ISVa  active  division 
equivalents  and  the  Marine  Corps  will 
have  four.  Of  these  22  Va  active  divisions, 
8 '3  will  be  deployed  in  southeast  Asia — 
6V3  Army  and  two  Marine  Corps — five  in 
Europe,  and  two  in  Korea.  Seven  di- 
visions— five  Army  and  two  Marine 
Corps—will  be  held  in  the  United  States 
as  a  central  reserve.  In  addition,  there 
are  nine  divisions  In  the  reserve — eight 
Army  and  one  Marine  Corps.  These  are 
the  ground  forces  upon  which  we  would 


rely  for  response  to  any  expansion  of  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia  or  if  fighting  to 
which  our  security  interest  requires  us 
to  respond  breaks  out  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

To  supply  these  forces  with  the 
weapons,  equipment,  ammimition,  and 
supplies  they  need  in  combat,  procure- 
ment objecitves  are  established  generally 
on  the  basis  of  how  much  is  needed  to 
keep  our  forces  fighting  before  produc- 
tion can  be  increased  enough  to  replace 
those  items  consumed  in  combat. 

ARMY 

In  progressing  toward  the  Army  equip- 
ment authorization  of  26  ^b  division  sets, 
the  1968  procurement  program  involves 
continued  purchase  of  the  Iroquois, 
Cobra,  Chinook,  observation,  and  heavy 
lift  helicopters  and  Mohawk  fixed-wing 
observation  aircraft.  Missile  systems  re- 
ceiving funds  are  ground  support  equip- 
ment for  the  Pershing,  the  Lance  divi- 
sion support  missile  that  will  replace 
Honest  John,  the  Tow  and  Shillelagh 
antitank  missiles,  and  the  Redeye  and 
Chaparral  missiles  for  air  defense  of 
troops  in  the  field. 

There  is  tentative  approval  for  the 
conversion  of  an  Army  airborne  division 
to  an  airmobile  type  like  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Division  that  has  given  such  a 
good  account  of  itself  in  Vietnam.  The 
timing  of  this  conversion  will  depend  on 
details  of  a  conversion  plan  to  be  formu- 
lated by  the  Army  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  but  it  has  been  provisionally 
scheduled  for  the  early  part  of  fiscal  vear 
1969. 

NAVY 

The  Navy's  carrier  force  program  is  for 
a  fleet  of  15  attack  carriers  and  12  air 
wings.  No  new  carrier  is  in  this  year's 
program,  but  it  is  understood  that  a 
nuclear-powered  one  probably  will  be  in 
the  fiscal  year  1969  request.  The  ship- 
building program  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  1968  is  substan- 
tially smaller  than  the  one  that  had 
been  projected  earlier.  Changes  include 
reductions  in  the  approved  nimiber  of 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  from 
five  to  three,  in  amphibious  ships  from 
17  to  one,  and  in  logistics  ships,  from  15 
to  three.  These  reductions  are  unre- 
lated to  the  committee's  decision  to  dis- 
approve construction  of  a  new  class  of 
so-called  fast  deployment  logistics  ships 
that  I  shall  discuss  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Navy  is  designing  a  new  class  of 
escort  ships  now  called  DX  that  may  be 
procured  under  the  total  package  pro- 
curement concept.  The  same  system 
may  be  used  for  a  closely  related  develop- 
ment of  a  new  class  of  guided  missile 
ships  now  designated  DXG.  Both  of 
these  new  types  could  have  the  same  hull 
but  employ  different  weapon  systems  or 
they  may  have  common  bow  and  stern 
sections,  but  different  midsections  for 
each  type.  Also  under  development  for 
possible  procurement  imder  the  single 
package  plan  is  a  new  kind  of  amphibious 
ship,  designated  LHA.  that  will  be 
capable  of  providing  over-the-beach  and 
vertical  envelopment  assault  tactics  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  It  will  be  designed  to 
launch  landing  craft  as  well  as  heli- 
copters and  will  combine  the  character- 
istics now  in  two  different  amphibious 
types,  the  LPH  and  the  LPD. 


Major  types  of  aircraft  to  be  procured 
by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  include 
the  RA5C  for  reconnaissance,  the  A6A 
for  all-weather  attack,  the  EA6B  for  elec- 
tronic countermeasures.  the  A7A  for 
close  support.  Interdiction,  and  hght  at- 
tack missions,  the  OVIOA  for  coimterin- 
surgency  missions,  and  the  P3B  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  patrol. 

In  Navy  aircraft,  I  have  purposely  left 
until  last  the  F-lllB,  the  Navy  version 
of  the  highly  controversial  TFX.  The 
Navy  intention  is  to  use  this  aircraft, 
equipped  with  the  new  Phoenix  missile, 
that  will  be  capable  of  detecting  several 
different  hostile  aircraft  at  long  ranges 
and  laimching  missiles  to  destroy  them, 
as  an  interceptor.  But  this  plane  has 
had  many  problems,  notably  weight.  It 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  air- 
craft can  be  made  suitable  for  carrier 
operations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
insists  that  all  alternatives  to  it  have 
been  carefully  explored  and  that  the 
Navy  has  passed  the  point  of  no  return 
in  its  commitment  to  the  E-lllB  for  the 
period  when  this  aircraft  will  be  needed. 
Based  on  these  assurances,  the  commit- 
tee has  left  the  authorization  for  it  un- 
touched, but  before  appropriations 
against  this  authorization  are  made,  fur- 
ther evidence  of  progress  in  solving  the 
many  problems  that  have  beset  develop- 
ment of  this  aircraft  will  be  needed. 

AIR   FORCE 

Major  aircraft  procurement  for  Air 
Force  general  purpose  forces  will  be  of 
the  F-lllA,  the  F-4E,  and  the  A-7.  There 
has  been  some  problem  in  matching  the 
engine  to  the  airframe  of  the  F-lllA. 
but  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  an  effective  attack  aircraft 
for  the  Air  Force. 

AIRLITT    AND    SEAUPT 

Disapproved  by  the  committee  was  a 
proposal  to  begin  the  construction  of 
seven  fast  deployment  logistics  ships  to- 
ward a  planned  force  of  30  of  these  ships. 
In  concept,  these  vessels  would  have  been 
loaded  with  heavy,  bulky  equipment  used 
by  ground  forces  in  combat  and  they 
would  have  been  constantly  deployed  in 
forw-ard  areas  throughout  the  world. 
Theoretically,  groimd  troops  would  be 
flown  to  a  combat  area  to  find  the  heavv 
equipment  already  there. 

The  committee  was  concerned  about 
the  psychological  effect,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  being  committed  to  de- 
ployment of  these  huge  floating  arsenals 
all  over  the  world.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  we  should  not  unilaterally 
assume  the  function  of  policing  the 
world.  Some  nations  would  consider  this 
facility  for  intervention  anywhere,  any- 
time as  an  intimidation.  As  for  the  ef- 
fect of  too  much  pre-positioning  on  our 
own  decisions,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
to  put  it  colloquially,  that  if  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything . 
we  will  always  be  going  somewhere  and 
doing  something. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  we 
had  contemplated  seven  ships  initially, 
fully  supplied  logistically.  with  an  ulti- 
mate goal  of  30.  to  be  stationed  ever>'- 
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where     or     anyuhere     throughout     Uie 
world? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  All  over  the  seven 
seas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  not  in 
effect  make  U5  a  world  policeman  and 
make  us  subject  to  actions  for  which  we 
might  not  assent  in  Congress? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  one  of  the  beliefs  that  moved  the 
committee  to  reject  this  proposal.  As  I 
have  just  stated,  we  did  not  think  that 
we  should  so  any  further  in  a  unilateral 
effort  to  police  the  entire  world  or  impose 
a  Pax  Americana. 

Of  comsc,  if  these  large  ships,  each  of 
10,000-ton  displacement  and  loaded  with 
heavy  equipment.  were  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  one  of  them  would 
be  constantly  positioned  near  any  pos- 
sible danger  spot.  The  demand  would 
be  for  Uncle  Sam  to  use  the  ships  and 
send  troops  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  would  be  an  in- 
vitation on  our  part  which  I  think  should 
be  foreclosed. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  say  that  this  proposal  was  eliminated 
by  the  committee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  has 
recommended  that  it  be  eliminated,  and 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  amendment 
which  eliminates  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Reduction  of  the  Navy's  shipbuilding 
authorization  request  by  $301.1  million 
to  effectuate  tiie  committee's  action  does 
not  mean  the  Armed  Forces  are  left 
without  provision  for  the  heavy  equip- 
ment they  would  need  in  combat  over- 
seas. In  many  areas  where  we  are  com- 
mitted by  treaty  or  otherwise  to  resist 
aggression  it  is  possible  to  pre-position 
this  equipment  on  land.  This  has  been 
done  in  Western  Europe.  Moreover,  we 
already  have  some  'Victory  class  ships 
that  can  provide  a  limited  amount  of 
pre-positioning  at  sea,  if  this  is  a  wise 
course  to  follow.  Furthermore,  the 
C-5A.  a  new.  very  large,  air  transport 
that  is  being  developed,  will  be  capable 
of  carrying  98  percent  of  the  equipment 
an  Army  division  needs. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  since  the 
C-5A  will  be  produced  in  my  own  State 
of  Georgia,  I  anticipate  criticism  that 
my  reaction  to  the  FDL  was  influenced  by 
the  hope  that  the  production  of  the  C- 
5A  might  thereby  be  Increased.  That 
argument  could  be  made,  of  course,  but  I 
suspect  theie  was  at  least  a  mild  attempt 
to  coerce  me  during  the  hearings  by  the 
suggestion  that  if  one  does  not  accept  the 
necessity  for  this  vast  fleet  of  ships  of 
the  FDL  type,  the  numbers  of  the  C-5A 
required  might  have  to  be  reduced.  I 
think  the  committee's  action  demon- 
strates that  what  was  perhaps  a  mUdly 
veiled  threat  did  not  color  my  own  judg- 
ment on  this  Issue. 

I  think  it  would  be  Inadvisable  for  us 
to  pre-posltlon  some  thirty  of  these 
mighty  floating  arsenals  all  over  the 
world.  There  Is  no  limit  to  what  it  could 
eventually  cost  us.  If  we  are  engaged  in 
a  war  with  a  nation  using  sophisticated 
weapons.  ■  these  ships  would  be  sitting 
ducks  for  submarines  and  aircraft.  Es- 
cort shlpe  would  be  required,  and  there 


is  no  way  to  ascertain  at  the  present  time 
just  how  mucli  it  would  cost  to  protect 
each  one  of  these  ships  in  pre-positioned 
locations. 

RESEARCH    AND    DE\  ELOPMENT 

Although  my  statement  already  has 
run  to  probably  excessive  length,  I  must 
comment  at  least  briefly  on  the  $7.2  bil- 
lion this  bill  provides  in  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  research,  develop- 
ment, text,  and  evaluation. 

In  reviewing  the  requests  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  defense  agen- 
cies, the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  re- 
ductions of  about  $900  million  in  these 
requests.  The  committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  no  further  reduction.s.  al- 
though it  recognizes  that  much  of  this  ef- 
fort is,  by  the  very  nature  of  research, 
unproductive. 

Considering  the  S7.2  billion  as  a  meas- 
lue  of  research  effort  is  misleading,  be- 
cause about  $2.4  billion  of  this  is  for  de- 
velopment work  on  systems  that  have  al- 
ready been  approved  for  deployment. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  R.  &  D.  author- 
ization is  for  development  work  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  on  systems  approved 
for  deployment. 

A  more  accurate  measure  of  the  effort 
devoted  to  the  technology  base  for  fu- 
ture weaixjns  development  is  to  combine 
the  $409  million  budgeted  for  research, 
one  of  the  five  sequential  steps  into  which 
the  Department  organizes  its  R.  &  D. 
effort,  with  the  $988  million  budgeted  for 
exploratory  development,  another  of  the 
sequential  steps  and  the  second  most 
elementary  of  them. 

In  1968,  $27  million  has  been  budgeted 
for  the  program  started  in  1967  that  has 
the  objective  of  broadening  the  geo- 
graphic base  of  the  Department's  pro- 
pram  of  research  conducted  by  colleges 
and  universities.  This  program,  which 
is  styled  THEMIS,  was  initiated  in  re- 
sponse to  frequent  congressional  com- 
plaints against  undue  concentration  of 
defense  research  in  a  few  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Defense  participation 
will  at  first  be  directed  to  participating 
in  about  50  new  centers  of  excellence  In 
science  and  technology,  with  each  center 
receiving  support  of  not  less  than  about 
$200,000  per  year  from  the  Department. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  major 
research  and  development  that  will  be 
prosecuted  next  year  would  detain  the 
Senate  umeasonably.  For  those  Sena- 
tors who  wish  more  Information,  there 
is  some  elaboration  in  the  committee  re- 
port and  more  in  the  hearings  to  which  I 
invite  your  attention.  I  should  point  out, 
though,  that  for  its  part  in  maintaining 
four  specific  safeguards  relating  to  the 
test  ban  treaty,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  budgeted  $255  milUon  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  compared  with  $224  million 
in  fiscal  year  1967  and  about  $238  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Earlier  In  my  remarks  I  commented 
that  the  size  of  this  authorization  and 
the  amount  of  the  whole  Defense  De- 
partment budget  are  substajitially  en- 
larged by  our  efforts  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  if  we  had  never  tried  to  help  there, 
we  would  still  need  a  large  authoriza- 
tion of  this  type  and  in  my  judgment 
the  defense  budget  would  be  in  the  50 
billions,  at  least 

In  presenting  the  1967  supplemental 


authorization  and  appropriations  to  the 
Senate,  I  tried  to  make  clear  my  strong 
conviction  that  so  long  as  our  forces  are 
committed  in  southeast  Asia  there  is  no 
alternative  to  imstintlng  support  of 
those  forces.  'V'et,  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  so  preoccupied  with 
events  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  we 
do  not  safeguard  our  even  more  vita! 
interests  elsewhere.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  directed  more  toward  general 
and  varied  military  power  than  to  a 
specialized  capability  without  utility 
when  the  war  in  "Vietnam  is  over. 

Among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth,  each 
attaches  an  importance  to  defense  that 
is  proportionate  to  its  valuation  of  its  in- 
stitutions, resources,  traditions,  and  in- 
dividual rights.  The  United  States  has 
more  that  is  worth  protecting  than  has 
any  other  nation,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
our  citizens  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  its  defe'.ise.  I  trust  this  will  always  be 
true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  distin;^uishcd 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  the  rankin? 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Scvvices.  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment. When  she  has  finished,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  urging  the 
approval  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  for  fiscal  year  1968  are  enough 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  infoi-med  the  committee 
he  had  reduced  the  requests  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  Dcfen.'^e  agen- 
cies for  1968  by  $17.G  bilhon. 

I  sui5ix)se  it  is  standard  procedure  to 
request  a  Uttle  more  than  you  expect  to 
receive  in  Defense,  as  el.sewhere.  but  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  all  the  pro- 
grams this  $17.6  billion  would  have 
funded  were  recommended  by  respon- 
sible officials  only  in  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  some  reductions. 

I  think  tlie  committee  has  done  the 
right  thing'  in  disapproving  the  initia- 
tion of  what  could  be  a  costly  new  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  logistics 
ships  that  would  be  constantly  deployed 
throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  a  few  new  ships  of  this  type 
can  be  justified,  but  apparently  the  profit 
on  the  consti-uction  of  a  small  number 
of  ships  would  be  inadequate  to  subsi- 
dize the  construction  of  new  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  the  Department  of  Defense 
considers  necessary. 

I  would  hope  the  Department  might 
make  further  efforts  to  modernize  exist- 
ing shipbuilding  facilities  and  that  the 
existing  shipbuilding  industry  could  find 
a  way  to  produce  tlie  needed  ships  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  committee  report  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  Including 
military  assistance  to  South  'Vietnam, 
other  free-world  forces  there,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  in  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  For  some  time  I  have 
thought  the  relationship  between  mili- 
tary assistance  and  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  so  close  that 
authorizations  for  both  should  be  con- 
sidered by  tJbe  same  committee. 
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The  action  proposed  this  year  is.  In 
my  opinion,  a  large  step  toward  this 
objective.  I  am  concerned,  thoiigh, 
about  what  could  be  the  very  open-ended 
nature  of  this  authorization. 

The  level  of  assistance  provided  to 
Laos  and  Thailand  could  affect  the 
safety  of  U.S.  forces  In  southeast  Asia. 
For  this  reason  I  have  not  insisted  on 
adopting  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  furnished  as  military  assistance. 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  I  joined  In  the  committee's  ap- 
proval of  the  authorization  with  respect 
to  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system.  I  can  give  no 
assurance  that  I  will  do  so  again  next 
year. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  right — but  for  the  wrong  reason — on 
this  issue.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
state  of  the  art  on  an  antl-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system  has  reached  a 
relatively  static  status. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  state  of 
the  art  has  leveled  off  on  a  plateau  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  safely  make  the 
assumption  that  Russia  is  on  such  a 
plateau  of  development  and  does  not 
have  a  potential — if  not  actual — capabil- 
ity of  a  completely  different  and  more 
effective  defense  system  than  that  on 
which  present  thinking  is  based. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  groimd 
placements  of  what  may  appear  to  be 
Russia's  anti-ballistic-missile  defense 
system  are  what  they  seem  but  that 
rather  they  may  be  decoys  of  classic  de- 
ception designed  to  motivate  us  to  a  very 
costly  defense  system  that  may  be  ob- 
solete or  become  obsolete  in  the  near 
future. 

Consequently,  I  am  becoming  more 
and  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  right — but  for  the 
wrong  reason — on  this  issue. 

Obviously,  this  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations based  on  It  are  not  all  that 
the  military  departments  and  the  De- 
fense agencies  would  like.  But  I  believe 
the  programs  this  bill  would  authorize 
wUJ  add  significantly  to  our  military 
strength. 

In  supporting  the  bill.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  leadership  and  fair- 
ness of  the  chairman  on  this  bill  and  the 
very  admirable  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducts the  work  of  the  committee  In  a 
strictly  nonpartisan  character. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  William 
Darden,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  staff  members  who  did 
such  an  excellent  job  on  this  legislation 
and  on  whom  we  are  so  dependent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  She  is  one 
of  the  best  Informed  and  most  valuable 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
now  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
treaty,  which  has  already  been  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

trNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGEEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  business,  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  be  taken  at  3:30  p.m.; 
that  if  any  amendments  are  to  be  offered 
in  the  meantime,  there  be  a  limitation 
of  debate  on  each  amendment  of  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proposer  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1,  and  that  rule 
XII  be  waived.  I  should  have  said  that 
the  vote  will  be  held  not  later  than  3 :  30 
p.m.,  but  I  assume  it  will  be  around  that 
time.  I  also  ask  that  the  vote  on  the 
treaty  come  Immediately  after  the  vote 
on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GUAM  WAR  COUNCIL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  Americans  have  always  claimed  with 
pride  that  we  are  the  most  revolutionary 
people  in  the  world.  In  the  past  that 
was  true.  Unfortunately  our  policy  in 
this  administration  has  come  to  the  sad 
situation  where  we  are  now  regarded  as 
the  most  uru-evolutionary  nation  In  the 
entire  world. 

The  winds  of  freedom  have  been  blow- 
ing throughout  the  world,  especially  in 
southeast  Asia  during  the  entire  time 
from  immediately  following  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  They  have  been  blowing 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  almost 
beyond  belief. 

The  Guam  War  Council  was  supposed- 
ly for  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  other  top  admln- 


tration  officials  to  review  with  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  in  "Vietnam  and 
our  newly  nominated  Ambassador  to  'Vi- 
etnam and  his  associates  the  progress 
of  the  war  and  to  discuss  future  plans  for 
the  war.  Unfortunately,  our  President 
included,  or  perhaps  considered  that  he 
was  blackjacked  into  including.  Prime 
Minister  Ky  and  the  South  "Vietnamese 
chief  of  state  of  the  militarist  regime  in 
Saigon.  In  our  Revolutionary  War  when 
we  wrenched  our  freedom  by  force  from 
the  oppression  of  England,  there  were 
thousands  of  American  colonists  in  all  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  who  opposed  their 
fellow  Americans  who  were  asking  liber- 
ation from  Great  Britain.  The  patriots 
who  fought  and  won  the  Revolutionary 
War  looked  down  upon  and  held  in  ut- 
most contempt  and  termed  "Tories" 
those  who  opposed  their  efforts  of  libera- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  in  the  miserable  civil 
war  in  'Vietnam  in  which  we  had  been  in- 
volved to  a  small  degree  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  now  in  a  gigantic  way 
under  President  Johnson,  we  are  sup- 
porting and  upholding  the  "Tories"  of 
South  Vietnam  against  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  At  the  Guam 
Conference,  Ky,  the  fiamboyant  I»rime 
Minister  of  the  Saigon  regime  who  was 
a  pilot  In  the  French  colonial  army  at 
the  time  the  French  were  oppressing  his 
fellow  countrymen,  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  continuing  endorsement  of 
our  administration. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  in  June  1965.  10 
generals  overthrew  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  in  a  coup  and 
forced  the  then  civilian  President  into 
exile.  Who  were  the  10  generals?  Nine 
of  them  were  from  what  is  called  North 
Vietnam.  These  nine  fought  in  the  army 
of  the  French  colonial  oppressors  seek- 
ing from  1946  to  the  time  of  their  defeat 
at  Dienbienphu  on  May  7,  1954,  to  rees- 
tablish by  force  the  lush  Indochinese  em- 
pire which  the  French  first  achieved  in 
the  19th  century  by  their  modem  weap- 
ons and  in  an  invasion  overwhelming 
primitive,  peaceful  people.  The  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  de- 
feated the  French  and  their  auxiliaries 
by  May  1954. 

These  nine  Vietnamese  tories  then 
moved  into  the  southern  part  of  Viet- 
nam and  became  officers  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Saigon  government.  These 
nine  and  one  other  general  who  had 
fought  with  the  forces  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  achieving  freedom 
for  the  people  living  in  the  Indochinese 
colonial  empire  suddenly  took  over  power 
in  Saigon  in  Jime  1965,  overturning  the 
civilian  government.  They  chose  Air 
Marshal  Ky  as  Prime  Minister.  Ky  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Hanoi.  He  was  also 
a  tory,  being  a  pilot  in  the  French  Army. 
Our  CIA  agents  and  their  armed  forces 
backed  this  coup  of  June  19,  1965;  else 
it  would  not  have  succeeded. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  the  power 
of  the  Urdted  States  and  the  machina- 
tions of  our  CIA,  Ky  and  the  tories  form- 
ing the  military  Junta  would  have  been 
ousted  from  office  long  ago.  In  fact,  Ky 
would  not  last  2  weeks  except  for  the 
might  of  the  United  States.  Sooner  or 
later — I  hope  It  will  be  sooner — he  will 
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enjoy  life  as  a  resident  of  the  French 
Riviera.  I  interviewed  Ky  in  South 
Vietnam  and  very  definitely  do  not  ad- 
mire him. 

The  Guam  conference  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  sending  in  more  American  GI's 
to  fight  a  land  war  in  Vietnam.  It  will 
lead  to  more  devastation  of  what  is 
called  North  Vietnam.  I  say  what  is 
called  north  for  the  reason  that  over 
hundreds  of  years  there  has  never  been  a 
North  or  South  Vietnam.  The  Indo- 
chinese  French  colonial  empire  consisted 
of  what  is  now  Vietnam,  both  North  and 
South,  and  Cambodia  and  Laos.  It  was 
not  until  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954, 
which  we  Americans  agreed  to,  but  which 
our  representatives  did  not  sign,  that 
Vietnam  was  divided  into  two  areas — 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  accords  stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

The  reason  for  this  demarcation  di- 
vision was  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
forces  were  in  power  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  with  no  opposition  whatever 
from  other  Vietnamese.  He.  in  fact, 
was  regarded  as  the  George  Washington 
of  Vietnam  and  the  liberator  of  his  coun- 
try from  French  oppression.  South  Viet- 
nam was  set  up  as  a  neutral  state.  The 
agreement  provided  for  supervision  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  by  an  International 
Control  Commission,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland,  Italy,  and  Canada. 
It  also  provided  for  a  neutral  zone  6  miles 
in  width  to  extend  south  of  the  17th 
parallel.  It  was  specifically  provided  that 
In  1956  an  election  would  be  held  to 
chose  a  president  of  all  Vietnam.  Our 
puppet  chief  of  state  in  Saigon,  Diem, 
called  off  the  proposed  election.  This, 
no  doubt  at  the  instance  and  direction 
of  our  CIA.  Then  the  civil  war  again 
broke  out. 

In  our  Revolutionary  War,  when  our 
patriots  were  fighting  for  liberation  from 
England,  early  in  1776  Lord  North  of 
Great  Britain  for  King  George  III  paid 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  to  the  Duke 
of  Hesse-Cassel  to  purchase  10,000  or 
more  Hessian  soldiers,  who  were  trans- 
ported on  English  ships  to  America, 
where  they  fought  beside  the  Redcoats 
to  crush  American  rebels.  Of  course, 
the  British  fed  and  paid  these  merce- 
naries. These  Hessian  mercenaries 
fought  valiantly  against  the  American 
patriots  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  at 
Monmouth,  Germantown,  and,  in  fact, 
every  major  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

George  Washington,  on  Christmas 
night  1776,  crossed  the  Delaware  River 
with  a  small  force  and  marched  on  Tren- 
ton, surprising  the  Hessian  mercenaries 
in  the  midst  of  their  celebration,  killing 
their  commanding  officer.  General  Rahl, 
and  capturing  2,000  soldiers  with  their 
equipment.  State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk, 
who  refers  contemptuously  to  sneak  at- 
tacks on  the  Vietcong  as  if  surprise  night 
attacks  in  war  are  something  despicable, 
might  tenn  this  a  sneak  attack  by 
George  Washington.  I  hope  not.  We 
Americans  regard  this  as  a  great  victory 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and,  in  fact,  a 
turning  point  in  that  war.  At  Saratoga, 
thousands  of  Hessians  fought  and  then 
surrendered  when  the  English  general. 


John  Burgoyne.  was  surrounded  and 
forced  to  capitulate. 

In  our  involvement  In  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, we  Americans  have  secured  and 
transported  on  our  ships  more  than  50,- 
000  Korean  soldiers  and.  In  addition, 
2,000  non-combat  Philippine  engineers. 
They  have  been  armed,  equipped, 
clothed,  and  maintained  at  our  expense. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  would  hotly 
deny  that  these  50.000  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  2.000  engineers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Philippine  Republic  are 
mercenaries.  The  facts  are  that  in  ad- 
dition to  paying  these  soldiers,  we  Ameri- 
cans clothe,  feed,  arm,  and  equip  them. 
Our  President  increased  the  foreign  aid 
from  our  Government  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  by  S150  million  last  year  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  commitment  of  this 
large  and  very  fine  fighting  contingent  of 
Korean  soldiers.  Their  prize  division, 
the  1st  or  Tiger  Division,  and  other 
South  Korean  soldiers  have  fought  most 
bravely,  most  courageously,  and  have 
demonstrated  their  combat  readiness 
time  and  time  again.  Their  losses  in 
men  killed  and  wounded  have  been  con- 
siderable. Our  aid  to  the  Philippine  Re- 
public was  increased  by  our  President  by 
$50  million  a  year  when  an  agreement 
was  accomplished  with  President  Marcos, 
reversing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  refused  our  urgent  requests  that 
Philippine  soldiers  be  sent  to  fight  with 
us  in  Vietnam. 

We,  of  course,  transported  the  Philip- 
pine contingent  to  South  Vietnam  and 
are  maintaining  them  there  and  paying 
them  there.  It  is  denied  that  these  sol- 
diers are  mercenaries.  Just  what  the 
distinction  and  difference  is  between 
them  and  the  Hessians  who  fought 
against  our  American  forces  of  libera- 
tion nearly  200  years  ago  is  beyond  me. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  P, 
Bundy,  who  was  in  Manila  at  that  time, 
was  reported  by  United  Press-Interna- 
tional as  disputing  my  description  of  the 
Philippine  noncombat  engineers  as  mer- 
cenaries in  exchange  for  increased  U.S. 
aid  to  the  Philippine  Republic.  He  said 
American  aid  was  being  extended  to  the 
Philippines  independent  of  any  consider- 
ation of  that  nation  participating  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  reflected  nothing  more 
than  deep  concern  for  the  progress  of 
that  country.  Frankly,  I  would  like  to 
cross-examine  him  on  that  statement. 

It  is  reported  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  that  approximately  45,000 
soldiers  of  the  Hanoi  government  have 
infiltrated  across  the  17th  parallel  into 
what  is  termed  South  Vietnam  and  are 
fighting  with  the  VC  against  us  in  the 
American  ground  war  that  is  now  raging 
in  Vietnam.  If  this  figure  is  accurate 
as  the  maximum  number  of  north  Viet- 
namese soldiers  fighting  with  the  VC  in 
South  Vietnam — and  he  says  it  is — then 
that  total  number  is  thousands  less 
than  the  total  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  Philippine  Republic 
brought  into  South  Vietnam  by  us.  This 
is  to  say  nothing  whatever  regarding  the 
4,000  Australians  and  the  few  hundred 
New  Zealanders  who  have  joined  our 
American  forces. 

Furthermore,  the  Vietnam  military  au- 
thorization bill  passed  last  year  provided 
that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1967  the 


cost  of  all  "allied"  military  forces  in 
Vietnam  would  be  funded  by  regular  De- 
fense Department  appropriations  instead 
of  through  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  Korean  and  Filipino  con- 
tingents have  cost  American  taxpayers 
many  millions  of  dollars.  For  some  rea- 
son known  only  to  Defense  Department 
bureaucrats,  they  have  listed  the  exact 
amount  as  classified  information  and  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  connection  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  thoughtful  letter 
from  a  captain  of  the  U.S.  Navy  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam  or  in  the  7th  Fleet  off 
the  shore  of  Vietnam.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  will  be  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  are  unfamiliar  with 
service  rank,  I  should  point  out  that  a 
captain  in  the  Navy  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  full  colonel  In  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 
This  U.S.  naval  officer  signed  his  name 
and  APO  address  to  his  letter.  He  made 
no  request  that  I  should  not  disclose  his 
name  to  any  of  my  fellow  Senators,  and 
I  shall  gladly  do  so.  In  his  very  thought- 
ful letter,  this  high-ranking  American 
oflBcer  points  out  the  small  contribution 
the  Philippine  and  ROK  soldiers  are 
making  to  our  efforts  In  Vietnam.  This 
is  not  just  a  letter  from  a  disgruntled 
serviceman,  but  an  Informative  letter 
from  a  high-ranking  officer  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Believing  that  It  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Saigon, 
March  11,  1967. 
Senator  Stephen  M.  Young, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yocng:  My  friends  and  I  are 
glad  to  read,  in  the  morning  Saigon  Papers, 
that  you  have  voiced  thoughts  on  the  value 
of  Korean,  and  PhlUpplno  Troops,  In  the 
Vietnam  War. 

We  appreciate  your  very  wise  conclusions 
on  this  matter,  and  agree  with  you  100 '7  . 

On  the  scen^  here  we  can  especially  appre- 
ciate the  activity,  and  value  of  these  troops, 
to  the  USA.  In  our  endeavors  for  S.  Vietnam. 

We  observe  that  the  biggest  operations  of 
these  troops,  consist  of  buying  In  the  tTS. 
Armed  Forces  PX  stores,  and  Immediately 
selling  the  same,  on  black  market  of  S.  Viet- 
nam. They  fill  the  PX  stores  usually  so 
crowded  with  their  people  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  walk,  or  to  buy  needed  items  in  the 
stores — the  shelves  are  completely  depleted 
Immediately  by  the  Korean,  PhlUpplno 
Troops. 

These  people  are  given  the  full  privileges 
of  U.S.  Troops,  in  rationed  Items,  Radios. 
Watches,  Televisions,  Whiskey,  Wine.  Beer, 
Cameras.  Movie  Projectors,  Tape  Recorders, 
Typewriters,  etc. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  flies  them  around  S. 
Vietnam,  where  they  demand  to  go.  and  gives 
them  all  their  equipment,  fighting  and  other- 
wise, for  their  comfort  and  benefits  In  S. 
Vietnam,  Automobiles,  Jeeps,  Sedans,  trucks, 
boats,  etc.  An  article  in  local  papers  states 
USA  recently  gave  them  25  Transport  planes, 
for  use  in  moving  their  Troop  equipment,  to 
and  from  Korea  to  Saigon. 

The  Koreans  have  LST  ships  moving  regu- 
larly between  Korea  and  S.  Vietnam,  to  Move 
their  politicians.  Troop  followers,  merchants, 
and  merchandise,  sold  to  S.  Vietnam  mer- 
chants, plus  returning  to  Korea  all  the  pur- 
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chases  made  here  In  the  PX  stores,  and  other 

facilities. 

I  cannot  read,  or  learn  of  any  great  con- 
tribution to  U.S  A.  War  efforts  or  purposes 
here  In  S.  Vietnam,  by  the  Koreans.  Their 
principal  activity,  as  reported  in  newspapers 
IS  to  build  schools  or  other  shacks  for  Viet- 
nam refugees  in  their  villages,  or  In  like 
ni.mner  to  do  such  rel:ited  jobs.  My  observa- 
lum  has  been  that  they  are  used  principally 
a.s  sentry  guard  duty  etc  around  US  Army 
B.i'cs. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Phlllpplnos.  ex:-ept 
they  don't  even  pretend  to  be  on  military 
duty,  and  are  not  in  the  war  actually  as  fight- 
ing troops.  Yet  they  likewise  are  given  all 
privileges  of  the  U.S.  fighting  men  in  the  PX 
stores  and  all  other  activities.  I  observe  that 
they  even  pay  their  purch.ises  at  PX  stores 
in  their  PhiUppino  Currency,  which  of  course 
Is  highly  devaluated  In  foreign  markets. 

I  have  read  lately  the  violent  resentment 
by  Congressmen  of  the  Philippines,  on  many 
U.S.  decisions,  toward  granting  their  country, 
more  AID  and  more  money  for  their  projects, 
among  which  is  their  threat  to  withdraw  the 
present  PhiUppino  forces  from  S.  Vietnam, 
unless  we  equip  forthwith  some  6  Divisions  of 
their  Engineer  Troops,  employed  In  Philip- 
pine Island,  with  the  full  and  latest  equip- 
ment available  In  our  Army. 

My  reaction  to  this  is  to  have  the  present 
PhlUpplno  Troops  In  S.  Vietnam  returned  to 
their  country,  and  do  not  In  any  way  allow 
any  more  of  them  to  come  to  S.  Vietnam,  un- 
der any  circumstances  pertaining  to  request, 
or  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Now  we  read  that  all  this  will  commence 
again  with  Thailand  Troops,  and  that  we  are 
up  to  our  necks  In  dealings  with  that  Na- 
tion— all  of  which  makes  me  very  sad,  and 
apprehensive  for  the  welfare  of  the  USA,  now 
and  hereafter,  and  for  our  Children  coming 
afterwards. 

I  would  say  this  Senator,  one  sure  way  to 
reduce  this  trend  of  USA  butting  Into  the 
affairs  of  all  other  Nations,  in  an  increasing 
manner,  Is  to  simply  cut  off  the  money. 
Those  In  Authority  of  USA  would  cheerfully 
give  100  Billion  of  our  Dollars  each  year  for 
such  activity  if  unchecked. 

I  say  Sir,  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
this,  and  to  live  within  our  means,  and  spend 
Just  what  we  can  afford,  each  year,  and  what 
we  actually  need  for  the  USA  with  no  con- 
cern or  regard,  whatever,  for  Putting  the  af- 
fairs of  S.  Vietnam  In  Ideal  order,  or  for  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon,  or  any  place  else,  or 
for  educating  the  world,  through  our  CIA 
organization,  or  for  the  multitude  of  screw 
ball  projects  that  our  President  has  In  mind 
in  an  unceasing  flow  of  his  fertile  Imagina- 
tion. 

Just  dont  give  them  the  money.  Sir,  to  do 
all  this  promoting,  with.  Dont  give  It  any 
way  shape  or  form,  this  year  or  next.  Dont 
allow  the  National  Debt  to  Increase,  or  any 
other  money  grabs  that  our  President  and 
his  advisers  can  cook  up. 

We  feel  here  that  the  history  of  Indonesia, 
during  the  last  15  years,  should  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  USA,  what  to  do,  and  what  not 
to  do,  with  other  Nations  undergoing  expan- 
sion pains,  and  adjustments  to  the  process  of 
self  Government.  We  got  out  after  Sukarno 
kicked  us  out,  and  we  left  them  Jolly  well 
alone  to  kill  each  other,  and  settle  their  own 
affairs,  in  their  own  native  way,  and  they 
have  done  so. 

Why  not  take  a  lesson  from  that  chapter 
of  our  International  relations,  and  leave  these 
Orentlals  run  their  destiny  In  their  own  way. 
and  mind  our  own  business  In  USA,  as  the 
Lord  knows  we  have  plenty  there  to  mind. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  example  In 
the  Senate  Sir,  and  do  keep  your  position  on 
8.  Vietnam,  and  Korean  Troops,  and  PhlUp- 
plno Engineers,  firm  and  positive. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  withheld 
the  name  of  this  naval  captain  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  However,  if  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  wishes  to  see  a  copy  of  the 


original  letter,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  It 
available  to  him, 

Mr.  President,  It  was  a  mistake  In  the 
first  Instance  for  our  Nation  to  become 
involved  in  a  civil  war  In  a  small  far-off 
land  which  is  of  no  strategic  or  economic 
Importance  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Likewise,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
sought  the  assistance  of  soldiers  from 
client  nations.  Nonetheless,  facts  are 
facts,  and  this  is  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  be- 
fore long  we  shall  have  extricated  our- 
selves from  this  miserable  civil  war.  We 
would  do  far  better  to  help  the  poor.  Im- 
poverished, hungry  people  of  Korea  and 
the  Philippine  Republic,  rather  than  se- 
curing them  as  additions  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  reading  from  the  letter 
from  this  high-ranking  officer,  he  says: 

We  appreciate  your  very  wise  conclusions 
on  this  matter,  and  .Tgree  with  you  lOC^r. 

On  the  scene  here  we  can  especially  appre- 
ciate the  activity,  and  value  of  these  troops, 
to  the  USA.  in  our  endeavors  for  S.  Vietnam. 

We  observe  that  the  biggest  operations  of 
these  troops,  consist  of  buying  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  PX  stores,  and  Immediately 
selling  the  s.Tme,  on  black  market  of  S.  Viet- 
nam. They  fill  the  PX  stores  usually  so 
crowded  with  their  people  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  walk,  or  to  buy  needed  Items  In  the 
stores — the  shelves  are  completely  depleted 
Immediately  by  the  Korean,  Philipplno 
Troops. 

These  people  are  given  the  full  privileges 
Watches.  Televisions,  Whiskey,  Wine,  Beer, 
Cameras.  Movie  Projectors,  Tape  Recorders, 
Typewriters,  etc. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says : 

The  Koreans  have  LST  ships  moving  regu- 
larly between  Korea  and  S.  Vietnam,  to  Move 
their  politicians.  Troop  followers,  merchants, 
and  merchandise,  sold  to  S.  Vietnam  mer- 
chants, plus  returning  to  Korea  all  the  pur- 
chases made  here  In  the  PX  stores,  and  other 
facilities. 

The  same  is  true,  this  ofBcer  then 
states,  of  the  Filipinos : 

Except  they  don't  even  pretend  to  be  on 
military  duty,  and  are  not  In  the  war  actually 
as  fighting  troops.  Yet  they  likewise  are 
given  all  privileges  of  the  U.S.  fighting  men 
In  the  PX  stores  and  all  other  activities.  I 
observe  that  they  even  pay  their  purchases 
at  PX  stores  In  their  Filipino  Currency, 
which  of  course  is  highly  devaluated  In  for- 
eign markets. 

I  hope  the  entire  letter  of  this  fine  of- 
ficer will  be  read  by  my  fellow  Senators, 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  and  to  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  Guam  Conference  in- 
dicated that  the  President  had  in  mind  a 
quick  trip  to  Guam  for  an  American 
council  of  war  with  General  Westmore- 
land, Ambassador  Lodge,  Ambassador- 
designate  Bunker,  their  aides  and  the 
admirals  of  our  Navy,  including  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  7th  Fleet,  to 
counsel  together.  The  President  evi- 
dently did  not  reckon  with  that  flam- 
boyant character  Prime  Minister  Ky, 
who  announced  that  he  and  his  staff  and 
also  Chief  of  State  Thieu  would  attend. 
Here  were  two  undeslred  guests  and  all 
their  attaches.  This  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

Ky  could  not  remain  in  power  in  Sai- 
gon for  a  week  except  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  CIA.  He  and  the  generals  of 
the  Saigon  regime  rigged  the  election  to 


the  constituent  assembly.  They  barred 
what  they  term  as  "neutralists"  from 
participating  in  the  election.  There  were 
6,000  Buddhists,  for  instance,  who  did  not 
participate.  The  military  junta  and  Ky 
have  resisted  land  reform  and  pacifica- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  The  President, 
by  finally  inviting  Ky  to  participate  at 
the  Guam  Conference — I  cannot  read  the 
President's  mind,  but  I  feel  strongly  about 
it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  his  belated  invi- 
tation was  extended  because  Ky  sounded 
off — unfortunately,  has  probably  assured 
Ky's  election  as  president,  particularly  so 
that  "neutralists  '  will  be  kept  from  vot- 
ing as  they  were  last  year.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  ofiBcials  of  our  executive 
department  from  the  President  down 
cater  to  Ky,  despite  the  fact  that  Ky 
again  announced  to  the  world  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  or  Vietcong.  would  not  be  permit- 
ted any  place  whatever  at  any  peace  con- 
ference. This  pipsqueak  who  is  imworthy 
to  be  prime  minister  of  any  nation,  it 
seems  to  me — and  I  have  talked  to  him 
personally — lays  down  a  condition  that 
the  Vietcong  will  not  be  permitted  to 
have  delegates  at  any  peace  conference, 
and  that  he  will  not  sit  down  with  any 
representatives  of  the  VC,  despite  an- 
nouncements from  our  President  that  he 
wishes  a  political  settlement  of  the  war, 
without  any  conditions. 

It  seems  evident  that  thousands  more 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces,  perhaps  50.000 
or  100.000  more,  will  be  committed  to 
fight  this  American  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Prime  Minister  Ky  loudmouthed  in 
addition — and  that  must  have  embar- 
rassed our  President — at  Guam,  that  we 
should  invade  Cambodia  and  Laos,  block- 
ade Haiphong  and  fight  on  to  a  military 
victory.  How  long  will  our  President 
stand  for  him?  Ky's  "friendly  forces"  do 
nothing  much  except  desert  each  month 
by  the  thousands.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  of  Prime  Minister  Ky  has 
waged  no  offensive  whatever  in  many 
months.  They  have  failed  to  hold  areas 
we  have  cleared.  It  is  evident  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  know  that  Ky  is  on  the 
side  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  privileged 
class  of  South  Vietnam.  While  he  is 
maintained  in  power  by  the  might  of 
the  United  States  it  is  evident  that  the 
Vietcong  will  continue  to  fight  for  their 
lives  and  for  their  liberty  against  for- 
eign aggressors.  Verj'  definitely  our  un- 
fortunate position  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
that  of  the  French  aggressors  In  1954 
who  were  trying  to  regain  their  lush 
Indochinese  Empire  from  men  and 
women  who  had  their  first  taste  of  free- 
dom following  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

If  our  President  had  rebuked  Ky  and 
denounced  his  belligerent  boasts  and  had 
gone  ahead  with  a  council  of  war  with 
our  generals  and  admirals  in  Guam,  then 
the  door  might  have  been  opened  some- 
what, leading  to  an  honorable  end  to 
this  terrible  struggle. 

He  failed  to  do  that,  and  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  what  lies  ahead  is  a  greater 
Involvement  of  American  youngsters, 
more  loss  of  priceless  American  lives, 
and  a  prolonged  and  enlarged  and  more 
bloody  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  the  informative  letter 
from  the  U.S,  Navy  captain  in  Saigon,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  contains  impor- 
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tant  and  startling  comments.  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  666  >.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessel-s,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  that  after  the 
quorum  has  been  concluded  I  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aSvSistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  we  are  not  involved  in  any  great 
controversial  matter.  I  have  no  desire 
to  make  it  one.  but  rise  only  because  of 
a  recital  in  the  commitee  report  at  page 
5  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
development  of  an  antimissile  missile. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  idea  of  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure which  the  committee  is 
authorizing  for  this  purpose.  I  point 
out,  of  course,  that  as  I  understand  it, 
the  previous  authorization  has  not  yet 
been  utilized  for  the  purpose,  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  committee  is  exercising 
its  discretion,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

What  brings  me  to  my  feet  is  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  by  the  committee,  and 
I  do  not  say  this  from  any  adversary 
sense,  but  I  cannot  subscril)e  to  the  pol- 
icy which  the  committee  outlined.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  any  of  us  who 
feel  that  way  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
not  agree,  and  that  in  voting  for  this 
authorization,  we  are  not  adopting  the 
particular  policy  which  the  committee 
expresses  as  its  own. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  committee  to  express  its  point  of 
view.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
does  so  on  occasion  for  whatever  effect 
it  may  have.  But  in  this  particular  case, 
as  far  as  the  major  policy  issue  is  con- 
cerned, I  rise  by  way  of  a  caveat  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  ex- 
pression should  be  binding  on  me  and. 
obviously,  it  is  not  binding  on  the  Senate. 
The  real  question  at  issue  is  that  the 
committee  proposes  in  its  judgment  to 
say  that  they  would  like  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
an  antimissile  missile.  Presumably,  the 
Soviets  would  halt  their  activities  in  this 
regard  as  a  result  of  negotiations. 


I  notice,  however,  that  the  committee 
gives  itself  an  out  as  to  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  would  be  satisfactory  to  It  by 
saying:  "that  fully  protects  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States." 

That  would  not  be  just  any  agreement, 
but  it  would  be  an  agreement  that  in  their 
opinion  would  "fully"  protect  the  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  assume  that  an  agreement  of  that 
character  would  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  that  that  would 
probably  conclude  the  matter.  I  will  not 
dwell  too  much  upon  that. 

I  would  like  to  turn  attention  to  the 
policy  issue — when  and  if  to  deploy 
ABM's  and  the  timing  thereof.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  we  should 
leave  the  time  for  negotiations  on  this 
matter  with  the  Soviet  Union  undeter- 
minat«. 

The  committee  uses  the  words,  "agree- 
ment within  a  reasonable  period." 

The  committee  then  says:  "the  com- 
mittee strongly  believes  the  United 
States  should  begin  procurement  for  de- 
ployment of  an  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense system,"  in  the  event  that  no 
agreement  is  reached  within  that  "rea- 
sonable period  " 

It  is  well  known  that  tliere  is  great 
argument  in  the  country  as  to  that. 
Many  argue  that  even  if  the  negotia- 
tions do  not  succeed,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable and  desirable  in  strategic  terms 
to  deploy  an  antimissile  system;  that 
it  would  cost  much  without  providing 
siiiii'ficant  additional  security. 

The  committee  gives  us  some  choices 
on  pages  4  and  5  of  its  report  as  to  what 
they  call  a  "thin"  antiballistic  missile 
system  with  a  certain  price  tag  on  that 
and  on  the  various  choices  as  to  the 
more  inclusive  ones.  That  question,  of 
course,  is  left  for  further  decision,  but 
in  any  case  the  committee  makes  it  very 
clear  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  should  begin  procurement 
within  a  reasonable  period  if  we  cannot 
reach  a  satisfactory  agreement. 

I  believe  that  even  if  the  negotiations 
do  not  succeed,  I  would  wish  to  evaluate 
the  strategic  implications  involved  in 
such  an  antiballistic  missile  system  at 
that  time. 

The  other  point  that  the  committee 
makes — in  the  same  paragraph  on  page 
five — is: 

III  the  view  of  the  committee  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  should  in- 
clude consideration  of  the  desirability  of  our 
deploying  a  "thin"  ABM  defense  against  such 
threats,  or  those  that  might  be  posed  by 
future  nuclear  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  element  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  indicate 
the  desirability  on  our  part  of  deploying 
an  antiballistic  missile  defense  system 
against  these  other  unspecified,  but  ob- 
viously Chinese  Communist,  threats. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  those  negotiations  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  or,  indeed,  appropri- 
ate as  to  the  decision  we  will  have  to 
take  if  the  negotiations  do  not  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  state 
my  reservation  on  the  record  and  I 
qualify  my  vote  by  making  it  clear  that 
such  statement  cannot  and  does  not — 
and.  of  course,  the  committee  does  not 


purport  that  it  does  so — bind  the  Senate. 
But  I  just  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  voting  for  this  authorization,  as  I  will, 
I  am  not  subscribing  to  this  policy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  understand 
what  part  of  the  report  the  Senator  is 
complaining  atwut.  Is  the  Senator  in 
favor  of  an  agreement  that  does  not  pro- 
tect the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course  not.  I  am  in 
favor  of  an  agreement,  and  in  favor  of 
an  agreement  that  protects  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  But  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  leaving  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  to  judge  for  me 
wliether  an  agreement  arrived  at  does 
protect  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  anything. 
I  say  that  this  committee  ha^  a  perfect 
right  to  write  what  it  did.  The  only 
thing  I  am  guarding  myself  against  is 
the  understanding  that  when  I  vote  for 
this  authorization,  I  am  not  voting  for 
the  committee  policy;  I  am  voting  for 
the  authorization.  It  does  not  bind  me, 
and  it  does  not  bind  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  well  knows  that  it  could  not 
bind  the  Senate,  that  any  treaty  in  this 
area  would  have  to  be  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  en- 
tire Senate,  and  that  perhaps  it  would 
not  even  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  committee  to 
express  its  views  on  these  matters.  I  no- 
tice that  some  of  the  most  voluminous 
report.s  we  have  are  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  goes 
into  the  most  minute  detail  on  what  it 
expects  to  be  done.  I  do  not  feel  bound 
by  every  statement  in  such  reports. 

Unless  there  is  a  question  of  legal  in- 
terpretation in  the  courts,  the  commit- 
tee's views  in  the  reports  are  obiter. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  anything  that  is 
so  drastic  in  these  recommendations. 
The  President  has  said  that  he  wants 
to  have  these  negotiations,  and  he  asked 
for  this  money  to  go  into  this  bill.  The 
committee  did  not  oi-iginate  this  appro- 
priation this  year;  the  President  did,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  have  these  negotia- 
tions. 

I  do  not  see  anything  that  is  drastic 
in  just  expressing  the  view  that  even  if 
we  have  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Communist  China  is  now  a  nu- 
clear power;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  York  would  not  want  us  to 
close  our  eyes  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  that  fact,  and  I 
have  spoken  about  it  and  have  cast  many 
votes  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  will  do  so 
again. 

All  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  this:  I 
know  that  this  is  a  hot  issue  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  it  is  a  very  hot 
issue  in  the  country.  Therefore,  to  leave 
this  statement  in  the  report,  without 
anybody  saying  anything  about  it,  might 
conceivably  give  the  implication,  by 
silence,  that  we  all  agreed  and  went 
along.    The  vote  will  be  overwhelming. 
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perhaps  unanimous — as  indeed  it  de- 
serves to  be,  from  that  point  of  view.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  for  myself  as  to 
how  I  interpret  what  is  stated,  even  after 
the  vote,  and  to  state  the  obvious — which 
sometimes  has  to  be  stated — that  it 
represents  the  view  of  a  committee  and 
IS  not  binding  on  the  Senate,  even  after 
the  vote. 

I  point  out,  with  all  respect  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that 
on  occasion  he  has  found  himself  in  the 
same  position  In  which  I  find  myself,  in 
respect  of  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  or  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or  some 
other  committee.  He  wants  to  be  sure 
that  he  has  divorced  himself  from  that 
part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  Senator 
might  speak,  sometimes  he  might  not. 

In  this  particular  case,  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  public  interest,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  I  should  make  my 
own  view  clear.  I  find  no  fault  what- 
ever, and  I  believe  if  the  Senator  will 
read  my  remarks — I  am  sure  he  listened 
to  them  carefully 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  returned  to  the 
Chamber  while  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  speaking. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  said  that  I  find  no 
fault.  The  committee  has  every  right 
to  do  as  it  has.  I  am  making  clear  my 
own  ixjsition  and  my  understanding  that 
this  does  not  bind  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Any  Senator  has  a 
right  to  express  his  views  contrary  to 
anything  that  may  appear  in  a  com- 
mittee report. 

I  think  this  report  is  not  greatly  in 
conflict  with  the  general  line  that  the 
President  expressed  in  his  message,  when 
he  said  that  he  fsked  for  this  money  but 
has  no  intention  of  spending  It  if  he  can 
agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  policy 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  anti- 
missile systems. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  was  taking  it  one  step  further,  pointing 
out  that  even  if  he  did  not  arrive  at  any 
agreement,  my  understanding  is  that  he 
still  does  not  have  to  spend  the  money; 
whereas,  the  committee  felt  rather 
strongly  that  he  should. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  that  is  true.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  spend 
it.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they  will 
get  a  treaty  that  will  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Knowing  as  I 
do  the  high  regard  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  Is  entertained 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  doubt  very  much  that  the  President 
would  ever  spend  a  dime,  no  matter  how 
much  is  appropriated,  unless  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  came  around  to  a  change  of 
views  on  his  part.  The  President  takes 
the  McNamara  line  very  literally  in  de- 
fense matters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  there  was 
enough  to  the  McNamara  line,  without 
necessarily  being  100  percent  committed 
to  it,  to  say  what  I  did. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  for  a  moment. 

I  understand  that  the  $377  million 
which  is  In  this  bill  for  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  Is  not  intended  for  de- 


plojTnent  but  really  for  procurement.  Is 
my  imderstanding  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  if  you  put  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  bill  you  could  deploy  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This 
is  to  begin  a  procurement  program  that 
looks  to  the  deployment  of  an  antimis- 
sile system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  to  purchase  Spar- 
tans and  Sprints? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  to  purchase 
the  ability  to  produce  an  antimissile  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  no  part  of  this 
money  is  intended,  in  fiscal  1968,  to  de- 
ploy anything? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  impos- 
sible. I  would  that  we  could,  because  I 
think  the  Russians  are  way  ahead  of  us 
in  this  particular  area,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  an 
agreement,  so  long  as  they  have  a  system 
and  we  do  not.  But  I  tell  the  Senator, 
regretfully,  that  no  system  will  be  de- 
ployed in  1968.    I  wish  that  it  could  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Georgiu. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  that  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  committee  in  its  report  on  page  5, 
where  it  says,  in  effect,  that  If  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  concluded  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  the  committee  strongly 
believes  the  United  States  should  begin 
procurement  for  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

My  reasons  for  agreeing  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  for  disagree- 
ing with  the  Sentor  from  Georgia  are 
as  follows: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  subcommittee  I  am  a  member 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  the  chairman,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  first  phase  of  hearings  on 
the  general  question  of  what  the  United 
States  should  do  about  the  Russian  de- 
ployment of  antiballistic  missiles  around 
Moscow  and  the  so-called  Tallinn  sys- 
tem which  may  have  some  antiballistic 
missile  potential  elsewhere. 

The  witnesses  we  heard  included 
Richard  Helms  of  the  CIA;  John  Foster 
of  the  Defense  Department;  Dr.  May 
and  Dr.  Bradbury,  both  of  whom  are 
expert  in  the  atomic  energy  phases  of 
the  antiballistic  missile  question;  Cyrus 
Vance;  General  Wheeler:  and  Secretary 
Rusk. 

I  came  away  from  these  hearings  con- 
vinced that  Secretary  McNamara  is  cor- 
rect in  his  judgment  that  the  United 
should  not,  at  the  moment,  deploy  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  Senators 
will  also  recall  that  the  Panel  chaired  by 
Jerome  Wiesner  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation, 
which  was  held  in  November  and  De- 
cember a  year  ago,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Since  Kosygin  has  now  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss the  limitation  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons,  and  since  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  present  Russian 
systems  are  quite  incapable  of  repulsing 
anything  save  the  most  primitive  missile 


attack  on  Moscow  or  any  other  Russian 
Installation.  I  believe  the  joint  judgment 
of  Secretaries  McNamara,  Rusk  and  the 
President  is  correct. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
own  Nike  X  is  also  vulnerable  to  a  mis- 
sile attack  in  the  strength  the  Russians 
could  bring  to  bear  on  it,  no  matter 
where  our  defenses  are  located. 

Therefore.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  a  ver>'  distinguished 
American  expert  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment that  it  is  fatuous  for  us  to  imagine 
that  the  Russian  system  is  not  appre- 
ciably effective.  On  the  contrary,  the 
intelligence  experts  whom  we  heard  in 
subcommittee  were  unanimously  of  the 
view  that  we  coiold  destroy  Moscow  or 
any  other  Russian  installation  tomorrow 
despite  the  antiballistic  missile  systems 
they  have  deployed. 

Nor  do  I  agree  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  what  the  Soviets  have  accom- 
plished. The  witnesses  we  heard  were  all 
of  the  view  that  we  know  quite  well  the 
capability  of  the  Russian  antiballistic 
missile  system.  While  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist, the  simple  explanations  they  gave  us 
as  to  why  this  is  so  were  quite  convincing 
to  me. 

While  we  do  not  know  for  certain  what 
the  Tallinn  system  really  is.  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  effective  than  the  Mos- 
cow system  and,  more  likely  than  that, 
is  intended  primarily  to  defend  against 
high-flying  aircraft  carrj'ing  missiles 
rather  than  being  an  antiballistic  m.issile 
system. 

The  difficulty  with  our  deploying  the 
"thin"  system  is  that  it  would  be  inef- 
fective against  anything  other  than  a 
very  primitive  missile  attack  and  would 
commit  us  to  another  extremely  expen- 
sive round  of  escalation  of  the  cold  war. 

Nor  can  I  agree  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  have  a  "shield  as  well  as  a 
sword,"  largely  because  the  shield  ac- 
cording to  the  experts  is  quite  ineffective. 
While  it  is  possible  that  further  research 
and  development  will  develop  a  reason- 
ably good  antiballistic  missile,  nothing  of 
the  sort  could  be  deployed  for  a  number 
of  years  and.  even  then,  would  be  un- 
likely to  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
guard  the  major  centers  of  population 
against  a  sophisticated  attack  with 
weapons  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  far  as  agi-eement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  I  suggest  there  is  a 
real  possibility,  in  connection  with  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  of  some  turn 
downward  in  offensive  nuclear  capability 
coupled  with  an  agreement  not  to  further 
deploy  antiballistic  missiles.  Some  of 
the  neutrals  are,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
likely to  sign  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
unless  there  is  some  concession  made  by 
both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
toward  turning  the  nuclear  ai-ms  race 
downward.  Frankly,  why  should  they? 
I  am  hoF>eful  that  the  recent  progi-ess 
made  at  Geneva  and  New  York  can  be 
accelerated  in  the  coming  talks  between 
Ambassador  Thompson  and  the  Russians 
in  Moscow. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  no  more  con- 
cerned than  Secretary  McNamara.  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  and  the  President  that  we 
may  be  creating  "an  antiballistic  mis- 
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Bile  gap."  The  offense  is  still  far  ahead 
of  the  defense  In  this  regard  if  the  ex- 
perts we  have  been  listening  to  are  to  be 
believed. 

As  to  the  reaction  of  Western  Europe  if 
we  do  not  inunediately  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  I  do  not  thinlc 
the  Europeans,  who  have  their  own 
astute  scientists,  are  apt  to  believe  the 
Soviets  have  brclten  through  in  the  de- 
fensive missile  field  while  we  have  not. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  give  much  concern 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  Euro- 
pean scientists  in  this  regard.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  tlie  cost  of  this 
deployment,  but  I  am  more  worried 
about  the  political  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  an  antiballistic  missile  system 
in  the  United  States. 

This  "thin'  .system,  which  has  been 
suggested  to  protect  25  to  50  cities  at  a 
cost  of  $20  to  $40  billion  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, unwise  and  logically  deceptive. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  "thin" 
antiballistic  missile  system  would  no 
more  protect  one  of  our  cities  from  an 
all-out  Soviet  attack  than  Moscow  is 
pre.sently  protected  by  tlie  Soviet  anti- 
ballistic  system  from  an  all-out  Ameri- 
can attack. 

The  offensive  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  could  simply  overwhelm  our  pres- 
ently available  "thin"  defense  strength. 
The  Soviets  could  probably  build  new 
and  more  effective  missiles  faster  and 
cheaper  than  we  could  build  a  really  ef- 
fective antiballistic  missile  system. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  held  to  25  or  50  cities. 

Was  any  Pennsylvania  city  in  the 
original  list  of  25  cities?  Charleston, 
S.C,  was.  I  wonder  why.  Everybody  in 
this  Chamber  knows  why. 

[This  portion  was  subsequently  de- 
leted on  motion] 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  speech.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  yield  at  U\is  moment. 

[This  portion  was  subsequently  de- 
leted on  motion.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Both  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  are  included  in  the  list  of 
50  cities.  But  what  do  I  say  to  my  con- 
stituents in  Reading,  Allentown,  Bethle- 
hem, Lancaster,  Scranton,  Erie,  and 
Harrisburg  and  the  other  cities,  as  to 
why  they  must  go  without  protection. 

In  a  democracy  the  suggestion  that  we 
can  confine  protection  to  our  major 
cities,  letting  the  rest  go  without  defense, 
is  not  politically  feasible.  Nor  am  I  con- 
tent to  permit  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif, 
or  even  the  President,  to  determine  the 
cities  to  be  protected.  Moreover  the  war 
psychology  which  inevitably  would  be 
engendered  from  the  installation  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  around  our  major  urban 
centers  and  the  construction  of  a  com- 
prehensive fallout  shelter  system  that 
would  be  necessary  to  give  protection,  are 
results  I  hate  to  contemplate. 

To  me  an  effort  to  negotiate  a  com- 
monsense  agreement  with  the  Russians 
is  a  far  more  hopeful  course  for  saving 
our  civilization  than  embarking  on  an- 
other round  of  cold  war  escalation. 

My  entire  argiunent  on  the  antiballis- 
tic niissile  Issue  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion   that,    for    the    foreseeable   future, 


neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  can  devise  an  antiballistic  missile 
defense  capable  of  protecting  either 
tlieir  missile  installations  and  cities  or 
our  cities.  Furtliermore,  I  believe  tlie 
United  States  wiU  acquire  enough  tech- 
nical information  at)out  antiballistic 
missile  systems  from  an  active  antiballis- 
tic mi.ssile  research  program  to  overcome 
any  Soviet  antiballistic  missile  defense. 
Converstly,  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
what  we  can  learn  about  antiballi.stic 
missiles  by  installing,  at  great  expen.se,  a 
system  in  the  United  States  that  cannot 
he  tested.  I  am  convinced  by  the  testi- 
mony I  have  just  heard  that  tliis  is  so. 
Accordingly,  while  I  am  content  to  vote 
money  for  further  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  even  long-range  procurement, 
as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  I  believe  we 
should  not  attempt  to  deploy  an  ineffec- 
tive system  of  antiballistic  missiles  as  a 
coimter  to  the  Russian  equally  ineffective 
system.  The  rewards  are  too  slight,  the 
punishments  too  great. 

The  subject  requires  study,  and  that  is 
what  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  trying  to 
give  it. 

I  agree  witli  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  that  we  sliould  not 
take  the  word  alone  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  high  though  my  regard 
is,  not  only  for  every  member  of  that 
committee,  but  also  for  its  very  distin- 
guished chairman.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  vast  diplomatic  and  interna- 
tional relations  and  political  implica- 
tions, and  should  not  be  decided  because 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  agrees 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  and  dis- 
agrees with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
tlie  President. 

Mr.  President,  a  word  was  said  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell!  about  the  threat  of  China. 

To  me,  this  comment  Ignores  the  most 
important  factor  with  respect  to  China: 
namely,  that  China  has  no  air  force  and 
is  not  by  way  of  getting  an  effective  air 
force.  Today,  our  armed  bombers  com- 
ing from  Guam  or  Okinawa,  or  even 
Thailand,  could  obliterate  overnight, 
against  any  type  of  antiaircraft  missile 
the  Chinese  could  bring  against  them,  the 
entire  Chinese  nuclear  installation. 
Thus,  the  thought  of  spending  billions 
of  dollars  to  protect  25  or  50  cities  or  even 
to  give  a  thin  screened  offense — we  prob- 
ably could  knock  down  the  first  mis.sile 
but  the  second,  third,  and  foiu-th  which 
was  shot  in  there  within  a  short  time 
would  come  in — Is  an  expenditure  which 
cannot  pos.sibly  be  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senate  will  not  go  on  record — 
and  it  need  not — and  I  will  not  ask  it 
to — as  endorsing  the  comment  made  in 
the  report  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  they  strongly 
believe,  under  certain  circumstances,  we 
should  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  1, 
but  I  see  he  has  left  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  making 
the  insinuation  in  his  statement  that  the 
reason  Charleston  was  included  in  the 
ABM  system — if  it  is  to  be  included — is 


that  the  chairman  of  tlie  House  com- 
mittee is  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  inferred  as 
much.  That,  however,  is  not  my 
view 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Alone.  Tliat  has 
been 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  he  is  violating  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  he  makes  sucli  a  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  tliat 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  Piesident ■ 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  refuse 
to  yield  furtiier  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
would  be  happy  to 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  Senator  to  order  for  talking 
against  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, mider  rule  XIX. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  under  rule 
XIX 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sugt;est 
that  rule  XIX,  section  2,  permits  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Caiolina  to  ask  me  to 
take  my  scat.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ask  me  to  take  my  seat? 
I  address  a  query  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina:  Dees  he  request  me  to 
take  my  seat  under  rule  XIX.  section  2? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  improper  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  reflect  on  a  Member 
of  the  House.  Tlie  essence  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  that  Charleston  was  in- 
cluded here  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Representa- 
tive Rivers,  is  from  South  Carolina, 
therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  yielded  the  floor,  a  ruling  is  un- 
necessaiT- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  he  wants  to  take 
that  weak  position  and  not  be  a  man  and 
take  his  medicine,  well  and  good,  let  liim 
go. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  withhold  for 
just  a  minute.  The  Chair  wishes  to  read 
from  the  precedents  of  the  Senate.  Jef- 
ferson's manual  refers  to  this  point  with 
respect  to  reference  to  members  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  that  there  is  no  particular, 
speciflc  rule  with  reference  to  the  other 
members  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  propriety  or  im- 
propriety. 

The  Chair  refers  to  page  314  of  Senate 
Procedure. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  get  a  ruling  on  this  point. 
Since  this  Is  a  violation  of  the  rule — did 
the  Chair  rule  that  It  was  a  violation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
Jefferson  Manual  referring  to  Members 
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of  the  House  does  not  apply  in  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  specific  rule  with  reference 
to  Members  of  the  House.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  propriety  or  impropriety 
under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
which  does  not  allow  Senators  to  refer 
to  Members  of  the  House  in  opprobrious 
terms  or  to  impute  to  him  unworthy 
motives. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  interpretation 
of  the  rules  heretofore  has  always  been 
that  It  was  a  violation.  Is  the  manual 
not  clear  on  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  is  not  a  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  I  am  reading  this  now  as  it 
comes  from  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  page  315  it 
says: 

It  Is  also  a  violation  of  the  privilege  to 
refer  to  the  individual  ciiaracter  or  to  the 
acts  or  conduct  of  members  of  that  body. 

Under  that,  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
held  to  be  out  of  order  for  a  Senator  to 
make  reference  to  Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  ask  the  Parliamentarian  for  a 
ruling,  if  the  Presiding  Officer  would  call 
upon  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  rule  that  under  rule  19,  sec- 
tion 2,  the  only  penalty  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator take  his  seat.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready taken  his  seat. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
already  taken  his  seat. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  all  reference 
to  Representative  Rivers,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
be  stricken  from  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  all 
reference  to  Representative  Rivers,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  be  stricken  from  the  Record. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Are  we  under  con- 
trolled time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  about  5 
minutes  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  his  able  and  discerning 
handling  of  this  huge  Defense  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  which  affects 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion. Senator  Russell's  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  mountains  of  detail  in 
this  bill  will  be  reflected  in  a  better- 
equipped,  more  secure  America. 

Because  of  my  duties  serving  as  chair- 
man of  a  hearing  being  conducted  by 
another  committee,  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  final  markup  and  committee 
approval  of  this  bill  last  Thursday.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  make  certain 
comments  that  I  would  have  expressed 
in  that  meeting  relative  to  the  Navy's 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  the  fast 
deployment  logistics  ship,  known  as  the 
PDL. 


This  is  a  highly  specialized,  large, 
high-speed  vessel  which  can  store  heavy 
equipment  and  supplies  In  a  controlled 
environment  for  long  periods.  It  is  de- 
signed to  rapidly  offload  its  cargo  in 
ports,  or  over  the  beach.  If  required,  to 
provide  support  for  troops  airlifted  by 
the  new  C-5A  aircraft.  These  ships 
would  be  deployed  to  strategic  locations 
around  the  globe,  providing  a  quick  de- 
livery to  crisis  points. 

The  Navy  has  embarked  on  a  new  pro- 
curement practice  for  the  FDL  with  in- 
dustrial participation  in  the  ship  design 
and  a  total  package  contract.  Secretai-y 
Nitze  testified  to  the  Senate  Committee: 

This  new  approach  to  shipbuilding  Is,  in 
many  ways,  a  major  departure  from  our  past 
practice,  and  much  effort  will  be  needed  to 
realize  its  potential  advantages. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
mittee last  Thursday  elected  to  delete 
from  the  Defense  procurement  bill  the 
Navy's  request  for  $297  million  for  seven 
FDL's  and  to  urge  that  funds  authorized 
earlier  for  two  such  vessels  be  diverted 
to  other  uses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recently  endorsed  and 
urged  approval  of  the  entire  rapid  de- 
ployment program,  and,  specifically,  the 
FDL  ships.  Three  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  testified  strongly  in  support  of 
the  program  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
week. 

The  state  of  our  Nation's  shipyards  is 
also  a  factor  that  must  be  given  the 
strongest  consideration  in  our  review  of 
this  new  program,  which  would  call  for 
a  marked  updating  and  modernization 
of  the  yard  that  would  win  this  contract. 

The  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  com- 
pares poorly  with  many  of  its  counter- 
parts abroad.  Tables  provided  me  ac- 
cent this.  Sweden,  in  a  recent  5-year 
period,  trailed  the  United  States  in  im- 
provement in  value  added  per  produc- 
tion worker  in  all  manufacturing  by  22 
percent.  Yet  the  Swedes,  on  the  same 
scale,  improved  their  production  worker 
value  in  shipyards  by  52  percent,  while 
the  U.S.  improvement  was  only  by  21 
percent.  In  U.S.  shipbuilding,  the  av- 
erage man-hours  per  steel-weight- 
ton  is  more  than  three  times  that  of 
Japan  and  more  twice  that  of  Sweden. 
Compsu-able  figures  of  1960  showed  U.S. 
man-hours  appreciably  higher  than 
Sweden  and  Japan,  but  the  margin  was 
not  so  great.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. U.S.  shipbuilding  is  not  only  trail- 
ing progressive  foreign  yards,  but  it  is 
clearly  falling  further  behind  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Foreign  shipbuilders  have  increased 
productivity  through  series,  production 
facilities,  use  of  block  and  prefabricated 
sections,  early  outfitting  and  improved 
planning  and  scheduling — all  elements 
of  the  proposed  FDL  procurement  plan. 

Short  of  outright  subsidies  to  United 
States  shipyards,  the  Navy  contends  that 
the  way  to  modernization  is  to  provide 
contracts  involving  long  series  produc- 
tion, thereby  encouraging  private  capi- 
tal investment  to  reduce  production 
costs. 

The  FDL  presents  such  an  opportunity, 
as  do  the  single  awards  of  17  LSTs  and  20 


destroyer  escorts  to  individual  yards.  I 
am  advised  that  there  is  a  planned  award 
of  the  total  multipurpose  Amphibious 
Assault  Ship — LHA — to  a  single  contrac- 
tor and  additional  long-term  contracts 
for  major  fleet  escort  replacements. 

If  the  established  shipbuilding  indus- 
try is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete to  build  standardized  ships  in  vol- 
ume, it  can  be  expected  that  facilities 
and  methods  will  be  modernized  and 
costs  reduced. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Na\T  recognizes, 
and  is  willing  to  take  steps  to  alleviate, 
the  inadequacy  of  our  nation's  shipyards, 
both  private  and  public.  The  Navy  is 
presently  embarking  on  a  program  to 
completley  modernize  the  Naval  Ship- 
yards with  a  5-year  program  costing 
more  than  S600  million. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  acts  to  retain 
the  Navy's  authorization  request  for  the 
FDL's  in  the  procurement  legislation  It 
is  considering,  that  this  item  be  retained 
in  the  conference  of  the  two  bodies. 

While  the  FDL  program  alone  should 
be  carefully  weighed  as  to  its  desirabil- 
ity. I  feel  that  it  must  also  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  a  failing  domestic  ship- 
building industry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  with  interest  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mj\ 
Jackson],  in  concluding  his  remarks, 
referred  to  a  matter  to  which  I  was 
going  to  address  myself  briefly,  the  so- 
called  FDL  shipbuilding  program.  I 
note  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Arnied  Services  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], covered  this  subject  very  ably  in 
his  prepared  statement,  imder  the  head- 
ing of  "Airlift  and  Sealift."  I  assume 
the  Record  will  carry  that  statement 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  his  prepared 
statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  and  trust  it 
will. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  making  that  clear. 
I  note,  however,  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  under  the  heading  "FDL's," 
as  shown  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  com- 
mittee's printed  report,  there  is  an  even 
more  exhaustive  statement  of  the  action 
and  thinking  of  the  committee,  and  the 
reasons  for  it. 

I  have  been  partictUarly  interested  to 
note  the  provision  made  for  this  pro- 
gram in  former  years,  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  not  proceeded  with,  and 
other  matters  set  forth  in  some  detail  in 
the  committee  report. 

Unless  there  be  objection,  I  am  going 
to  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
part  of  the  committee  report  appearing 
on  pages  5  and  6,  under  the  heading 
"FDL's,"  as  a  part  of  my  statement  at 
this  time.     I  hope  that  will  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  that  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDL's 

The  committee  recommends  a  reduction  in 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
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construction  of  naval  vessels  In  the  amount 
of  »301.1  million.  Thl8  action  reflects  the 
committee's  decision  to  disapprove  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  class  of  fast  deployment 
logistics  ships. 

The  Department  of  Defense  proposed  the 
procurement  over  a  period  of  several  years  of 
as  many  as  30  of  these  ships,  which  would 
be  deployed  throughout  the  world  with 
heavy  combat  equipment  embarked  to  fa- 
cilitate a  prompt  reaction  whenever  and 
wherever  there  was  a  decision  to  conimit  U.S. 
forces  abroad.  In  concept,  our  ground  forces 
would  be  flown  to  the  trouble  spot  and  the 
heavy  equipment  would  already  be  there. 
The  ships  would  be  procvtred  from  a  single 
contractor  over  a  period  of  several  years  by 
using  the  total  package  procurement  tech- 
nique. The  estimated  cost  of  procuring  30  of 
these  ships  is  more  tlian  $1  billion  and  the 
cost  of  operating  them  over  ihelr  useful  life 
is  approximately  $1  billion. 

The  committee  is  unconvinced  that  a  pro- 
gram of  such  cost  Is  Justifiable.  The  ships 
wovUd  be  constantly  deployed  in  forward 
areas.  Near  a  combat  zone  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  antisubmarine  escorts  or  an- 
tiaircraft protection,  or  both,  for  the  ves.sels. 
thus  Increasing  the  costs  of  the  system.  Be- 
yond the  cost,  the  committee  Is  concerned 
about  the  possible  creation  of  an  Impression 
that  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  futxc- 
tlon  of  policing  the  world  and  that  It  can  be 
thought  to  be  at  least  considering  interven- 
tion In  any  kind  of  strife  or  comjnotion  oc- 
curring in  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  If  our  Involvement  In  foreign  con- 
flicts can  be  made  quicker  and  easier,  tliere 
is  the  temptation  to  intervene  In  many  situa- 
tions. 

In  those  locations  where  the  United  States 
Is  by  treaty  or  other  commitment  obligated 
to  resist  aggression,  there  are  other  possibili- 
ties for  providing  the  heavy  equipment  need- 
ed by  our  ground  forces.  In  some  of  these 
locations,  such  a.s  Western  Europe,  the  heavy 
equipment  Is  pre-p<isltloned  on  land.  The 
Committee  was  Informed  that  the  C-5A,  a 
new  large  Jet  transport  now  under  develop- 
ment, will  be  capable  of  carrying  98  percent 
of  the  heavy  bulky  equipment  ground  forces 
require  for  maximum  combat  effectiveness. 

In  the  shipbuikling  program  for  ftscal  year 
1966  the  Department  of  Defense  sought  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  four  of 
these  ships.  At  that  time  the  Committee 
recommended,  and  the  Congress  approved, 
a  reduction  of  the  authorization  to  two  ships 
and  Indicated  In  Its  report  (S.  Kept.  No.  144, 
89th  Cong.,  first  sess  )  the  Committee's 
doubts  about  the  Justification  for  construct- 
ing large  numbers  of  ships  that  would  be 
limited  to  the  pre-posltlon  role.  The  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  for  the  two 
ships  In  the  fiscal  year  1966  program  have  not 
been  used.  The  Department  proposed  this 
year  to  combine  the  1966  funding  with  the 
additional  amount  needed  to  procure  seven 
of  the  ships  Initially.  The  amount  requested 
for  authorization  was  $233,500,000,  of  which 
$55  5  million  was  Intended  as  a  contingent 
contract  cancellation  payment  If  more  PDL's 
were  not  approved  for  procurement  In  future 
yeiU's. 

The  committee  recommends  $67.6  million 
of  the  unobligated  funds  for  the  PDL's  In  the 
1966  program  be  appUed  to  the  construction 
of  other  vessels  In  the  1968  program.  Con- 
sequently, a  reduction  of  $301.1  million  In  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  authorization  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  the  Senator  point- 
ed out.  Congress  did  make  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  these  ships  in 
fiscal  1966.  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense took  no  steps  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  understanding  of  this  matter.  My 
reason  for  making  the  statement  is  that 
there  Is  a  very  great  interest  In  nearly 


all  the  large  ports  where  there  is  ship- 
building, at  least  on  the  Atlantic  side,  in 
this  program.  The  proposal  has  been 
generally  discussed.  I  think  the  record 
of  the  debate  should  show  as  much  in- 
formation as  Is  available  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  request. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
FMr.  Jackson]  for  having  mentioned  the 

same  subject,  because  the  discussions 
will  show  that  the  committee  gave  most 
earnest  attention  to  this  subject  and  will 
show  the  reasons  for  the  action  it  took. 
I  am  sure  that  the  action  was  not  easy, 
because  the  great  ports  and  shipbuild- 
ing cities  in  the  States  of  the  Senator 
from  Gcors'ia  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, as  well  as  States  represented  by 
many  other  Senators,  arc  immensely  in- 
terested in  this  program.  This  debate 
will  sliow  the  whole  story  in  a  way  that 
will  be  helpful  to  tlie  committee  and  the 
entire  Congress. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  of  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  666) .  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
liicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  in  Foreign  AffEiirs  Quarterly  for 
April  1967  there  appears  an  article  by  a 
distinguished  writer,  Mr.  J.  I.  Coffey,  on 
the  antiballtstic  missile  debate,  the  very 
thing  we  have  been  talking  about.  As 
I  think  it  will  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  By  way  of  description,  Mr. 
Coffey,  is  a  former  Army  officer,  who 
served  in  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments and  on  the  White  House  staff,  and 
is  currently  chief  of  the  Office  of  Nation- 
al Security  Studies,  Bendix  Aerospace 
Systems  Divisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  Debate 
(By  J.  I.  Coffey) 

One  of  the  great  problems  In  arms  control 
Is  that  advances  In  technology,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  military  programs,  tend  to  In- 
vaUdata  or  render  meaningless  even  the 
soundest  arms-control  proposals.  Twice  In 
the  last  decade  this  has  occurred,  once  when 
the  diffusion  of  nuclear  technology  and  the 
production  of  large  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  rendered  futile  any  hope  of  complete 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  again  when  the 
advent  of  Intercontinental  missiles  made 
necessary  a  rethinking  of  all  the  proposals 
lor  limiting  or  abolishing  strategic  strike 
forces.    It  may  well  be  that  we  are  about  to 


witness  a  similar  overtaking  of  current  arms- 
control  propoeals  because  of  the  possibility 
of  deploying  highly  effective  ballistic  missile 
defenses. 

Although  work  on  anti-ballistic  missiles 
has  been  underway  for  some  years,  the  pros- 
pects for  their  being  really  effective  have  in 
the  past  seemed  relatively  small.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  and  others  have 
indicated,  this  was  due  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sophisticated  penetration  aids 
(chaff,  decoys,  nose  cones  whose  wakes  we.'e 
not  easily  identifiable  by  radar,  etc.) ,  so  that 
Incoming  warheads  could  not  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  the  optimum  altitudes  for  en- 
gagement by  antl-balllstlc  missiles.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  cost  effecUveness  of 
such  missiles  was  relatively  low.  In  that  an 
enemy  could  penetrate  missile  defenses  with 
comp.\ratlve  ease.  Alternatively,  he  could 
simply  bypass  local  defenses  by  striking  at 
undefended  targets  or  by  exploding  large- 
yield  weapons  up-wlnd  from  defended  ones. 
To  cope  with  this  latter  threat,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  fallout — or  even  blast  damage — 
from  defending  mls.->iles  detonated  at  low 
altitudes,  ballistic  missile  defenses  had  to  be 
complemented  by  shelters  capable  of  protect- 
ing against  fallout  and  resistant  to  blast 
pressure.  All  In  all.  It  Is  understandable 
that  the  United  St.ates  did  not  deploy  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  during  the  early  sixties. 

However,  In  the  past  year  or  so,  a  numfcer 
of  developments  have  called  that  decision 
Into  question.  The  first  of  these  was  the  dis- 
covery that  long-range  interceptors  could  de- 
stroy Incoming  warheads  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere, before  they  dropped  to  altitudes  at 
which  current  types  of  penetration  aids 
would  be  effective  In  confusing  the  missile 
defense  radars.  Moreover,  the  extended  ranpe 
of  these  interceptors  meant  that  fewer  anti- 
missile missiles  could  protect  a  larger  area, 
thereby  reducing  both  the  number  of  bat- 
teries which  would  liave  to  be  deployed  and 
the  cost  of  a  defensive  system.  Even  when 
combined  with  terminal  defenses  around  tar- 
gets of  particular  Importance,  new  types  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses  appear  to  be  more 
flexible  and  less  costly  than  those  which  were 
under  consideration  a  year  or  two  ago. 

A  second  relevant  development  was  the 
detonation  by  the  Chinese  of  a  series  of  nu- 
clear devices,  several  of  which,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  "in- 
cluded thermonuclear  material,"  and  one  of 
which  was  mated  with  a  short-range  missile. 
Even  though  a  Chinese  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  force  may,  as  Mr.  McNamara 
testified,  be  seven  or  eight  years  off,  the 
prospect  of  si^ch  a  forces  gives  rise  to  under- 
standable concern.  A  system  of  antl-balllstlc 
missiles  which  Intercepted  targets  beyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere  ("exo-atmosphere") 
could  certainly  reduce  damage  from  attacks 
by  small  nuclear  powers  such  as  China,  as 
well  as  degrade  second  strikes  or  uncoordi- 
nated attacks  by  larger  powers  and  guard 
against  accidental  launchings. 

The  third  development  has  been  an  appar- 
ent step-up  of  Soviet  activity  in  antl-balllstlc 
missiles.  Although  the  US.SJl.  has  for  some 
years  been  working  on  antl-mlsslle  missiles, 
and  has  even  televised  films  of  missile  Inter- 
ceptions, evidence  of  the  actual  Installation 
of  missile  defenses  has  been  both  scant  and 
contradictory;  thus,  while  President  John- 
son, in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  re- 
ferred only  to  tJhe  emplacement  near  Moscow 
of  "a  limited  anU-mlsslle  defense, "  other 
sources  have  spoken  of  Soviet  A.BM.  sites 
athwart  the  natural  access  routes  of  Incom- 
ing U.S.  missiles,  and  have  described  the 
Soviet  program  as  a  nationwide  net.  Even 
limited  Soviet  balUstlc  missile  defenses  could, 
as  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  stated  some 
years  ago.  have  a  significant  political  and 
peychologlcal  Impact,  while  more  extensive 
ones  might  to  some  degree  erode  American 
strategic  superiority. 

Anyone  concerned  with  the  security  of  the 
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United  States  must,  therefore,  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  potentialities  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  for  limiting  damage  from 
a  nuclear  strike,  or.  In  ri  irrger  sense,  for 
helping  to  deter  such  a  strike.  However,  it 
is  not  enough  to  consider  the  case  in  so  nar- 
row a  context,  since  national  security  em- 
braces concerns  other  than  that  of  dam.ige 
limitation  and  may  prescribe  means  of 
achieving  that  security  other  than  large  and 
costly  expenditures  for  defense  systems. 
Thus,  those  deciding  whether,  hew  and  when 
to  deploy  ballistic  mlfsUe  defenses  must  con- 
sider their  broad  effects,  tr.klng  Into  account 
possible  Soviet  reaction,  the  Impact  on 
friends  and  allies  of  such  a  decision,  and  the 
political  and  sociological  Implications  df  such 
a  move  for  the  United  States.  They  must 
also  consider  other  means  of  advancing  our 
interests  and  security,  the  Impact  on  the 
arms  race  the  Implications  for  agreement  on 
further  arms-control  measures,  the  possible 
effect  on  past  agreements  such  as  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty,  and  the  options  open  to  the 
United  States  If  It  deems  these  factors  im- 
portant. 

n 

As  previously  indicated,  technological  im- 
provements In  ballistic  missile  defenses 
make  feasible  the  deployment  of  a  system 
which  could  markedly  reduce  the  damage 
from  an  attack  of  a  given  m.ignltude.  Tills 
has  led  to  suggestions  for  at  least  the  partial 
or  "light"  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles as  a  defense  against  lesser  nuclear 
powers — and  specifically  again.^t  Communist 
China.  It  Is  argued  net  only  that  anti- 
missile missiles  could  reduce  damage  from 
a  Chinese  Communist  attack,  but  also  that 
they  would  render  such  an  attack  less  likely, 
thereby  enhancing  the  credibility  of  the 
American  deterrent  and  giving  the  United 
States  greater  freedom  of  action  in  contain- 
ing or  opposing  Chinese  Communist  expan- 
sionism In  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is 
also  maintained  that  the  deployment  of  bal- 
listic missile  defenses  may  advantageously 
Influence  Chinese  plans  lor  weapons  pro- 
curement, and  specifically  that  it  may  in- 
duce the  Chinese  not  to  build  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  A  look  at  both 
these  possibilities  is  In  order. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  two  choices;  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  regional  deterrent  based  on  light  or 
medium  bombers,  medium-range  or  inter- 
mediate-range ballistic  missiles  and  subma- 
rine-launched missiles:  or  to  aim  at  a  global 
deterrent,  composed  of  long-range  bombers, 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and  more 
advanced  submarine-launched  missiles. 
Whether  they  will,  in  the  long  run,  follow 
one  or  both  of  these  routes  is  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  the  current  constraints 
on  their  resources  almost  force  them  into  a 
minimal  program;  Indeed,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  postulated  Chinese  I.C.B.M.  threat  Is 
almost  a  decade  off. 

Considering  these  constraints,  the  possible 
uses  of  Chinese  nuclear  power,  and  the  polit- 
ical advantages  of  deploying  a  visible  deter- 
rent as  soon  as  possible.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  Chinese  will  forgo  for  the  time  being  the 
deployment  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles— whether  or  not  the  United  States 
Installs  antlballlstlc  missiles.  However,  this 
would  not  preclude  the  Chinese  from  de- 
veloping a  capability  to  launch  small-scale 
attacks  against  the  United  States,  which 
they  could  do  either  with  conventional  de- 
livery vehicles  such  as  small  ship-borne  or 
submarine-carried  seaplanes,  or  with  more 
exotic  vehicles  such  as  submarines  equipped 
to  fire  nuclear-tipped  torpedoes  against  port 
Installations  and  coastal  cities.  In  fact,  it 
is  possible  that  the  Chinese  may  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  build  submarine-launched 
missiles  rather  than  intercontinental  balUs- 
tlc missiles.  In  the  first  place,  they  now 
l^ve  submarines,  they  have  fired  short- 
range  missiles,  and  they  would  find  It  fairly 
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simple  to  adapt  these,  or  to  build  rather 
crude  forms  of  sea-based  missiles.  In  the 
second  place,  a  missile  submarine  force 
would  give  them  both  a  regional  and  an  In- 
tercontinental capability,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  small-scale  attacks  upon  coastal 
cities.  Furthermore,  such  a  force  would  be 
less  vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  than 
either  bombers  or  the  kinds  of  first-genera- 
tion "soft"  I  R.B.M.s  and  I.C.B.M.s  that  are 
likely  to  be  within  Chinese  capabilities. 

Moreover,  while  fe-ir  of  Chinese  retaliation 
rgainf>t  the  United  States  may  Inhibit  our 
freedom  of  action  vls-a-vis  Communist 
China,  there  are  other  inhibiting  factors, 
ranching  from  the  possibility  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention to  concern  over  the  political  and 
psychological  consequences  of  drastic  meas- 
ures—factors which  cert.dnly  operated  prior 
to  the  time  the  Chinese  developed  nuclear 
we.->.pons.  To  these  must  be  added  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  a  regional  Chinese  capability, 
which  could  enable  the  Chinese  to  strike  at 
American  bases  In  East  Asia  or  even  to 
threaten  the  cities  of  otir  Asian  allies.  While 
such  a  regional  deterrent  may  not  In  itself 
have  the  impact  of  an  Intercontinental  one— 
especially  since  it  may  not  suffice  to  "trigger" 
a  Soviet  strategic  strike  against  the  United 
States— It  will  certainly  strengthen  the 
priscnt  barriers  to  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion in  Asia. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of 
wliether  b.Tlllstic  missile  defenses  are  neces- 
sary to  deter  Chinese  nuclear  strikes  again.ct 
the  United  States,  it  Is  also  questionable 
whether  they  will  have  the  des'red  impact 
on  the  Chinese  development  of  particular 
weapons  systems;  they  may  simply  Induce 
the  Chinese  to  emphasize  weapons  programs 
with  which  ballistic  missile  defenses  (and 
particularly  exo-atmospheric  defenses)  can- 
not readily  cope,  weapons  such  as  submarine- 
launched  cruise-type  missiles.  In  any  case, 
as  Ch!n."'s  technology  and  Industrial  ca- 
pacity grows,  so  also  will  the  sophistication 
of  Its  weapons.  To  counter  this,  we  will 
probably  find  It  necessary  to  extend,  to 
deepen  and  perhaps  to  Improve  our  anti- 
ba'.listic  missile  system  and  to  build  up  our 
nir  defenses  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
forces.  Thus,  whatever  the  initial  form  of 
an  A  B.M.  system  designed  for  use  against 
Communist  China.  It  will  ultimately  become 
either  largely  Ineffective  or  little  different 
from  that  required  to  defend  against  Soviet 
forces.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  ballistic 
missiles  defenses  capable  of  coping  w^th  a 
Chinese  attack  are  likely  to  increase  mark- 
edly our  capability  to  limit  damage  by  So- 
viet strategic  forces — a  point  which  the 
USSR.  Is  not  likely  to  miss. 

This  raises  immediately  the  question 
whether  ballistic  missile  defenses  are  really 
needed  against  the  Chinese  Communists, 
who  do  not  now  possess,  nor  are  likely  to 
possess  in  the  next  decade,  a  strategic  strike 
force  sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  the  United  States.  For  the  Chinese  to 
attack,  or  to  threaten  to  attack,  American 
cities  in  the  face  of  our  strategic  superiority 
would  be  the  rashest  of  acts  on  the  part  of  a 
people  who  have  been  noted  for  their  caution 
and  conservatism  in  the  use  of  military 
power.*  Indeed,  it  Is  rather  astonishing  that 
the  United  States,  which  seems  satisfied  that 
Its  deterrent  is  effective  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  be  so  concerned  about  Its  in- 
effectiveness against  a  power  whose  resources 
are  minlscule,  whose  opportunities  for  sig- 
nificant gains  through  limited  war  are  con- 
siderably less  than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


'  Mr.  McNamara  has  estimated  that  the 
best  the  Chinese  could  do,  by  1975,  would  be 
to  inflict  six  to  twelve  million  fatalities  on 
the  United  States;  conversely,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  delivery  vehicles  surviving 
a  Sorief  first  strike  could,  if  directed  against 
China,  kill  fifty  million  Chinese  and  destroy 
half  of  Chinese  Communist  industry. 


and  which,  moreover,  has  shown  no  signs  of 
undertaking  such  adventures. 

m 
Whatever  the  American  decision  with  re- 
spect to  deploying  anti-ballistic  missiles 
against  Communist  China,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  may  not  be  controlling;  even  should  the 
United  States  refrain  from  building  ballistic 
missile  defenses,  the  U.S.S.R.  might  do  so 

In  view  of  the  tests  they  have  conducted, 
the  boasts  tliey  have  made  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  anti-missile  missiles,  and  theu- 
thinking  concerning  the  role  of  defenses  as 
a  stabilizing  Influence,  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Soviets  may  extend  to  other  areas 
the  missile  defense  now  surrounding  Mos- 
cow— Ix  Indeed  t'aey  ha\e  not  already  done 
so.  In  this  case,  mucli  will  depend  up-on 
how  we  react. 

One  option,  of  course,  would  be  to  do 
nothing,  on  the  gi>ounds  that  the  streiigth, 
the  diversity  and  ilie  s-ophlstication  of  our 
strategic  strike  lorces  now  in  being  or  cur- 
rently programmed  would  enable  them  to 
overcome  Soviet  defenses,  should  the  neccf- 
Eity  ever  arise.  .'Uthough  this  niay  sufTice 
nUlitarily,  especially  against  small-scale 
missile  defenses  around  a  few  Soviet  cities, 
it  has  severe  drawbacks  in  other  respects; 
as  an  unidentified  official  of  the  Juhnsor. 
Administration  is  reported  to  have  said,  the 
President  'could  be  crucified  politically  .  .  . 
for  sitting  on  his  hands  while  the  Russians 
provide  a  defense  for  their  people."  "  And 
if  the  Soviets  extended  their  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses  to  the  extent  that  they  signifi- 
cantly eroded  American  strategic  delivery 
capabilities,  the  pressures  to  respond  with 
some  sort  of  arms  buildup  would  be  alnio^t 
irresistible. 

This  could  take  the  form  of  strengthening 
strategic  strike  forces,  with  the  primary  aim 
of  insuring,  as  President  Johnson  said  in 
Ills  State  of  the  Union  Message,  "that  no 
nation  can  ever  find  it  rational  to  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  or  to  use  its  nuclear  power 
as  a  credible  threat  against  us  or  our  allies." 
A  second  aim  might  be  to  retain  the  abuity 
to  limit  damage  through  counterforce  at- 
tacks against  Soviet  missile  sites,  air  base? 
and  other  strategic  targets.  In  seeking  to 
achieve  these  aims,  the  United  States  would 
have,  broadly  speaking,  four  choices:  to 
penetrate,  to  overwhelm,  to  bypass  or  to 
evt.de  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defenses. 
Wliile  any  of  these  options  could  probably 
maintain  our  capacity  for  "assured  destruc- 
tion." they  would  obviously  have  quite  dif- 
ferent implications  for  damage-limitation, 
for  possible  Soviet  reactions  and,  conse- 
quently, for  the  size  and  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican strategic  strike  forces. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  McNamara.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  apparent  acceleration  of  the 
Soviet  A.B.M.  program,  has  chosen  to  upgrade 
American  strategic  strike  forces  rather  than 
to  expand  them.  Both  the  Minuteman  111. 
which  replaces  an  earlier  version,  and  the 
Poseidon  submarine-launched  missile,  which 
is  a  successor  to  Polaris,  can  carry  numerous 
penetration  aids  and  or  multiple  warheads, 
which,  in  Mr.  McNamara "s  Judgment,  would 
"increase  greatly  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
our  Assured  Destruction  force  .  .  .  even  if 
the  Moscow-type  A.B.M.  defense  were  de- 
ployed at  other  cities  as  well.  .  .  ."  Although 
the  introduction  of  multiple  warheads  theo- 
retically increases  the  number  of  targets  at 
which  the  United  States  could  strike,  these 
warheads  may  seem  less  threatening  to  the 
U.S.S-R.  than  would  comparable  Increases  in 
the  size  of  our  missile  forces.  And  in  this 
Instance,  as  in  many  others,  appearance  may 
be  as  important  as  reality. 

Had  Mr.  McNamara's  proposal  been,  in- 
stead, to  saturate  segments  of  the  Soviet  de- 
fenses through  timed  salvoe  of  mlssUes,  or  to 
exhaust  them  through  the  sheer  number  of 


'  The  Nevi  York  Times,  December  27,  1966, 
p.  9. 
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missiles  launched,  this  would  probably  re- 
quire not  only  multiple  warheads  but  also 
larger  missile  forces.  The  same  would  be  true 
If  the  objective  were  to  bsrpass  their  defenses 
by  striking  at  more  lightly  defended  targets 
or  launching  missiles  along  paths  which 
would  avoid  the  heaviest  concentrations  of 
defensive  Installations.  The  consequent  ex- 
pansion of  American  missile  forces  which  are 
already  three  times  as  big  as  those  of  the 
U  S.S.R..  could  appear  to  enhance  the  U.S. 
counterforce  capability  and  thus  threaten 
the  Soviets'  own  capacity  for  deterrence. 
Their  logical  response  would  be  to  expand 
their  Strategic  Rocket  Forces,  and  perhaps 
to  place  greater  reliance  on  mobile  missiles, 
thus  touching  off  a  further  round  of  Increases 
by  the  United  States,  and  so  on. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  McNamara  has 
apparently  ruled  out  the  option  of  evading 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  defenses,  which  would 
have  meant  relying  more  heavily  on  weapons 
systems,  such  as  Ixjmbers  and  cruise-type 
missiles,  that  could  not  be  degraded  by  Soviet 
A.B  Ms:  In  fact,  he  Indicated  that  "a  new 
highly  survlvable  ICBM  would  have  a  far 
higher  priority  than  a  new  manned  bomber." 
Since  bombers  have  little  or  no  intrinsic 
first-strike  counterforce  capability,  they 
might  pose  less  of  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent than  would  an  expansion  of  missile 
forces,  and  might  provoke  other — or  milder — 
Soviet  reactions.  For  the  same  reason,  how- 
ever, they  might  make  less  of  a  contribution 
to  damage-limitation  than  would  more  or 
better  missiles.  In  sum.  the  decision  to 
penetrate  any  future  Soviet  ABM  system, 
rather  than  to  overwhelm,  evade  or  bypass 
it.  seems  to  reflect  c.ireful  consider:ition  of 
possible  Soviet  reactions,  as  well  as  of  our  de- 
fense needs. 

TTiere  Is  of  course,  an  alternative  to 
strengthening  ofTenslvc  forces,  and  that  Is 
to  build  defensive  fncs  — a  step  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  endorsed 
by  some  influential  members  of  Congress 
Here  also  there  are  a  number  of  options, 
ranging  from  the  Installation  of  antl-ml.sslle 
missiles  around  ICBM.  sites  to  the  full- 
scale  deployment  of  both  area  and  local  bal- 
listic missile  defenses  designed  to  protect 
American  cities. 

As  Mr.  McNamara  testified  the  first  option 
is  only  one  pos.slble  way  of  preserving  our 
"assured  destruction"  capability  In  the  face 
of  unexpected  Increases  in  the  size  and  the 
effectiveness  of  Soviet  missile  and  missile- 
defense  forces,  and  must  be  compared  with 
other  ways  of  preserving  that  capability; 
moreover,  it  would  not  reduce  damage  from 
a  Soviet  attack  on  American  cities.  A  "light" 
ABM.  deploynient  around  cities,  whatever 
its  political  advantages  and  its  utility  vis-a- 
vis  Communist  Chln.a.  would  be  largely  inef- 
fective against  the  USSR,  and,  like  preg- 
nancy, hard  to  stop  short  of  full  term.  And 
extensive  ballistic  missile  defense,  while  they 
could  significantly  reduce  damage  from  an 
attack  by  those  Soviet  forces  now  In  being 
or  presumably  programmed,  could  not  re- 
duce fatalities  below  several  tens  of  mil- 
lions— even  If  we  struck  first  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  Should  the  Soviets  choose  to  aug- 
ment or  upgrade  their  strategic  strike  forces. 
the  net  result  could  be.  as  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  pointed  out,  to  reestablish  something 
approximating  the  present  levels  of  mutual 
destruction  at  a  much  higher  cost  to  both 
sides. 

In  the  light  of  this  gloomy  prospect,  the 
.Administration  Is  seriously  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Soviets  to  limit  their  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses — an  effort  upon  which  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  is  reportedly  engaged.  If  he 
succeeds,  then  neither  the  Improvements  in 
strategic  strike  forces  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  programmed  nor  the  partial 
deployment  of  antl-mlssUe  missiles  around 
ICBM.  sites  for  which  It  has  budgeted  may 
be  required — and  many  of  the  options  pre- 


viously discussed  will  seem  Irrelevant.  How- 
ever, It  Is  doubtful  whether  even  our  able 
and  Influential  Ambassador  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  accept  a  freeze  on  weapons, 
which  would  condemn  the  USSR,  to  con- 
tinuing strategic  Inferiority.  And  any  short- 
term  moratorium  on  ABM  's  will  be  really 
significant  only  If  It  Is  the  prelude  to  a 
broader  program  of  arms  limitation,  for 
otherwise  the  differing  strategic  concepts  and 
conflicting  strategic  objectives  of  the  two 
countries  may  Impel  either  or  both  to  pro- 
cure ballistic  missile  defenses.  Thus,  one 
crucial  question  Is  the  wllllngne.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  (and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept)  new  and  far-reaching  curbs 
on  strategic  armaments,  now  or  In  the  near 
future. 

IV 

The  content  of  any  new  proposals  will  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  Importance  attached  to 
arms  control  in  general  and  ballistic  missile 
defenses  In  particular  From  the  preceding 
discussion  It  would  seem  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  antl-balllstlc  missiles — regardless  of 
who  Introduces  them  and  for  what  reasons^ 
Is  likely  to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
current  negotiations  for  arms  control  For 
instance,  ballistic  missile  defenses,  by  Inject- 
ing a  new  factor  into  strategic  calculations 
and  by  triggering  various  responses  such  as 
those  previously  described,  would  necessitate 
a  complete  reorientation  of  our  proposal  for 
a  freeze  on  strategic  forces.  And,  since 
bombers  may  take  on  new  imp>ortance  as  a 
hedge  against  ballistic  missile  defenses,  the 
deployment  of  A.B. Ms  would  make  bomber 
dl.sarniament.  whether  total  or  proportionate, 
less  acceptable  and  less  likely. 

In  addition,  the  deployment  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  could  stultify  progress  to- 
ward a  nonproliferatlon  agreement.  For  one 
thing,  the  Europeans  might  view  Soviet  bal- 
listic missile  defenses  as  further  degrading 
the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent,  and  hence 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  pressures 
at;alust  NATO  Eurojje.  While  a  subsequent 
American  deployment  might  somewhat 
strengthen  belief  In  the  credibility  of  the  de- 
terrent, it  might  also  lead  to  greater  Eu- 
ropean concern  over  the  likelihood  and  the 
Imminence  of  war.  and  thus  to  renewed  ef- 
forts to  buttj-ess  deterrence  through  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses or  through  control  over  nuclear  strike 
forces.  And  should  both  sides  deploy  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Europeans  may  again 
be  concerned  lest  Europe  become  a  battle- 
ground for  the  nuclear  giants.  While  all 
conceivable  reactions  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  It  seems  likely  that  the  deployment  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses  by  one  or  both  sides 
will  strengthen  the  desire  of  some  Europeans 
to  develop  national  or  regional  nuclear  de- 
terrents and  Increase  their  reluctance  to  sign 
a  nonproliferatlon  agreement. 

In  the  longer  run,  the  Impact  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  on  the  prospects  for  arms 
control  may  be  even  greater.  At  the  very 
least,  the  requirement  for  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  nuclear-tipped  anti-missile  missiles 
would  militate  against  further  cutbacks  In 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials.  Fur- 
thermore, the  desire  for  greater  Information 
concerning  warhead  effects  would  make  it 
difficult  for  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  to  give  up  the  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  which,  according 
to  some  rejKirts,  is  related  to  the  development 
of  missile  defense  systems.  And  at  some 
stage  in  the  expendltiire  of  billions  of  dollars, 
one  side  or  the  other  might  feel  compelled 
to  try  out  the  operational  effectiveness  of  Its 
long-range  antimissile  missiles  against  in- 
coming warheads.  Even  If  these  tests  took 
place  outside  the  atmosphere,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  fallout,  they  would  constitute  a 
clear  breach  of  the  present  nuclear  test  ban, 
as  would,  of  course,  operational  tests  of  nu- 
clear-armed terminal  defense  missiles  such 
as  the  U.S.  Sprint  or  Hlbex.    Thus.  In  time. 


the  procurement  of  ballistic  missile  defenses 
might  lead  to  the  abrogation  of  nullification 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban,  as  well  as  the  in- 
hibttloa  of  further  progress  toward  arms 
control. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  probable  effect 
on  the  negotiations  themselves.  As  shown 
by  the  Soviet  reaction  to  our  intervention 
In  Viet  Nam,  it  is  hard  to  reach  agreement 
on  arms  control  during  periods  of  Increased 
tension,  such  as  would  probably  follow 
stepped-up  expenditures  for  defensive  and 
offensive  strategic  weapons.  Moreover,  in- 
creases in  strategic  armaments  would  cer- 
tainly alienate  those  ixjwers  which  arc  al- 
ready seeking  cutbacks  In  weap>ons  stock- 
piles and  strategic  delivery  vehicles  as  the 
price  of  their  own  adherence  to  any  non- 
proliferation  agreement. 

At  the  very  least,  therefore,  the  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic  missiles  would  in  all 
probability  lead  to  a  hiatus  in  arms-control 
negotiations,  while  both  sides  tried  out  their 
new  weapons,  decided  on  countermeasures  to 
the  other's  deployment,  and  reestablished  an 
effective  and  acceptable  strategic  balance  It 
could  mean  the  loss  of  any  chance  for  an 
early  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
and  on  the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, leading  to  decisions  by  countries  such  as 
Italy  or  India  to  proceed  with  their  own  nu- 
clear weapons  programs.  And  it  could  lead 
to  a  new  arms  race  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  In 
which,  as  Mr.  McNamara  put  It,  "all  we 
would  accomplish  would  be  to  increase 
greatly  both  their  defense  expenditures  and 
ours  without  any  gain  in  real  security  to 
either  side." 

In  considering  how  the  United  States 
mlRht  attempt  to  hedge  against  these  pwten- 
tlal  consequences,  while  still  assuring  Its 
own  security  and  protecting  its  own  Inter- 
ests, a  number  of  possibilities  come  to  mind 
The  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  to  seek 
at  least  a  moratorium  on  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles— as  we  are  doing — perhaps  at  the  price 
of  some  change  In  the  present  levels  of  stra- 
tegic strike  forces.  Failing  this,  we  might 
seek  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  measures 
to  limit  the  numbers  or  types  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses,  or  both,  so  that  neither 
side  would  feel  threatened  by  an  open-ended 
deployment  of  such  defensive  weapons.  Al- 
ternatively, the  United  States  might  try  to 
set  limits  on  the  numbers  or  types  of  offen- 
sive weapons  which  might  be  added  to  the 
arsenals  of  both  sides  In  response  to  the  de- 
ployment of  antl-balllstlc  missiles.  In  order 
to  dampen  the  Impact  on  the  arms  race  of 
Incremental.  Increases  in  strategic  strike 
forces.  Indeed,  we  might  find  it  desirable  to 
suggest  revisions  In  our  present  freeze  pro- 
posal which  would  allow  the  limited  intro- 
duction of  anti-missile  missiles,  providing 
corresponding  numbers  of  I.CBMs  or 
IR.BM.s   were   destroyed. 

To  avoid  interminable  wrangling  over 
technical  details,  and  to  allow  for  necessary 
adjustments  in  postures,  such  agreements 
might  be  tacit  rather  than  formal,  could  be 
limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  years,  or  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  for  cause  upon  notice 
The  important  problem  Is  not  the  design  of 
new  measures,  but  recognition  that  reduc- 
tion in  armaments  may  promote  the  na- 
tional security  as  well  as — or  better  than— 
their  augmentation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Judgments  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  building  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses will  differ  according  to  one's  opinion 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  war,  one's  desire  to 
employ  strategic  forces  as  coercive  instru- 
ments, on^'s  theories  on  crisis  behavior,  and 
one's  views  as  to  how  the  communists  are 
likely  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  next 
decade.  But  whatever  views  one  may  have 
on  the  utility  of  A.B.M.s,  one  must  also  ac- 
knowledge their  disadvantages.  For  any  de- 
ployment, the  price,  in  coin  and  In  new  In- 
stabilities, will  be  high.  Chief  among  the 
costs  Is  likely  to  be  an  erosion  of  the  already 
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slim  possibility  of  reaching  agreement  on 
further  arms-control  measures  wiiich  could 
promote  a  more  secure  world.  Without 
denying  the  importance  of  military  power  In 
attaining  this  goal,  it  is  still  possible  to  ques- 
tion the  relative  allocation  of  resources  to 
th"  increase  of  that  power,  and  particularly 
the  addition  of  increments  which  promise  so 
lit  lie  and  risk  so  much.  On  these  grounds 
til"  whole  issue  of  constructing  ballistic  mis- 
s.lo  defenses  needs  to  be  carefully  thought 
through,  by  l)oth  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday.  March  17,  1967,  entitled  "ABM's 
Start  Urged  by  Chief  of  A-Weapons." 
being  an  article  on  an  interview  held 
with  Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Los 
Alamos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM's  Start  Urged  by  Chief  of  A-Weapons 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

San  Francisco,  March  16 — It  is  of  "crucial 
Importance"  for  tlie  United  States  to  go 
ahead  Immediately  with  an  antimissile  de- 
fense, the  chief  of  the  Government's  nuclear 
weapons  laboratory  said  today. 

Dr.  Harold  Agnew.  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  Sci- 
entific Laboratory  Weapons  Division,  said  the 
first  step  should  be  to  put  the  missile  defense 
around  U.S.  ICBM  sites. 

Agnew,  declaring  he  was  speaking  as  a 
private  citizen  and  not  for  the  Laboratory, 
said  failure  to  produce  and  deploy  the  Nike  X 
missile  defense  now  would  set  the  whole 
program  back  for  "two  or  three  years." 

The  companies  working  on  the  Nike  X  are 
ready  for  the  next  step  but  will  disband  their 
technical  teams  and  convert  their  facilities 
to  other  uses  If  the  system  is  kept  In  sus- 
pension again  this  year. 

UNITED  FRONT  BROKEN 

Agnew  gave  these  views  in  an  interview 
following  his  appearance  on  a  discussion 
program  at  the  Air  Force's  Association  con- 
vention here.  Even  though  he  spoke  as  a 
private  citizen,  his  prestige  in  the  nuclear 
field  plus  his  government  post  breaks  the 
united  front  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
on  the  anti-missile  issue. 

President  Johnson  Is  trying  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  under  which  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  Russia  would  go  forward  with  missile 
defenses.  Russia  already  has  installed  at 
least  a  partial  missile  defense.  Agnew  said 
the  U.S.  should  do  likewise  even  while  nego- 
tiations are  going  on. 

[Following  a  course  outlined  by  President 
Johnson,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee today  recommended  a  start  on  con- 
struction of  anti-missile  defenses  unless  an 
early  agreement  is  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Associated  Press   reported] 

OVER    lO-YEAR    PERIOD 

Agnew  said  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamaras  estimate  of  »40  billion  for  a 
full-scale  missile  defense  "is  quite  cheap  in- 
surance" when  compared  with  Vietnam 
spending.  The  «40  biUlon  would  be  spent 
over  ten  years. 

Agnew  ripped  Into  many  of  the  assump- 
tions of  McNamara  and  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner 
about  Nike  X.  Wlesner  is  a  former  presi- 
dential science  adviser  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  disarmament  efforts. 

"There  was  a  time  when  what  was  good 
for  me  militarily  was  probably  by  definition 
bad,  or  a  minus,  for  the  other  nations." 
Agnew  said. 

"Of  late   however,"   he  added,    "the   De- 


fense and  State  Departments  seem  to  have 
a  new  set  of  conditions:  what  is  good  for 
me  should  also  be  good  for  my  adversary 
and  vice  versa;  as  such  systems  can  only  be 
considered  good  If  they  contribute  to  sta- 
blhty." 

This  refers  to  McNamara's  argument  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  would  tipset 
the  military  balance  between  them  if  either 
side  built  an  anti-missile  system.  Mc- 
Namara favors  relying  on  an  overwhelming 
offense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  support  S.  666,  which  is  to  au- 
tliorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968  for  the  procurement  of  hardware 
for  all  bi'anches  of  the  armed  services, 
as  well  as  research,  develop  lent,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  these  items. 

Tne  total  of  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  is  $20,765,332,000. 
The  bulk  of  these  funds,  or  $13,484,700,- 
000.  is  for  procurement  of  items  urgently 
needed,  such  as  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
The  remainder,  or  $7,280,632,000,  is  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion . 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  come  before  the 
Congress  each  year,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant. The  items  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased by  this  bill  are  necessary  to  the 
immediate  survival  of  our  country  and 
the  research  and  development  funds  au- 
thorized are  for  items  which  are  of  equal, 
or  in  some  cases  of  paramoimt,  impor- 
tance to  the  survival  of  our  coimtry. 

One  item  of  particular  concern  to  me, 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
included  in  this  bill,  is  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  preproduction  activities  di- 
rected toward  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system.  As 
background  information,  it  will  be  re- 
called that  last  year  Congress  authorized 
and  appropriated  $167.9  million  for  the 
purchase  of  items  leading  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  funds  were  not  obligated  and 
spent  by  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  for 
the  purpose  that  they  were  made  avail- 
able by  Congress.  Again  this  year,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  hopefully  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate,  will  take  firm  action  indi- 
cating to  the  world  strong  support  for 
the  immediate  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  items  necessary  for  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system.  In  this  bill,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  recom- 
mending $291  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  these  long  leadtime  items.  In 
addition,  there  is  included  $86  million  for 
construction  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  for  the  ABM  system.  Thus, 
the  total  amount  included  in  this  bill  Is 
$377  million.  Added  to  the  amount  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Defense 
Department  will  have  $544.9  million  on 
hand  to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  deploy- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  not  delay  any  longer  a  deci- 
sion to  move  ahead  in  this  area.  The  en- 
tire Armed  Services  Committee  has  taken 
a  very  fii-m  stand  on  this  matter,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  need  to  move  ahead 
can  be  foimd  on  page  5  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  on  S.  666. 
As  it  is  noted  in  the  report,  expendi- 


ture of  the  funds  made  available  in  this 
bill  for  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem does  not  necessitate  an  immediate 
decision  on  the  type  defense  to  be  ulti- 
mately deployed.  The  decision  could 
later  be  reached  whether  we  desire  to 
deploy  the  "thin"  defense  or  a  more 
extensive  version.  Should  the  decision 
be  made  to  deploy  the  more  extensive 
defense  systciii.  there  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  additional  funds  neces- 
sary in  future  authorization  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  [Mr.  RussexlI  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  (Mrs.  Smith  1.  Both  have  given 
more  than  generously  of  their  time  and 
efforts  in  connection  with  this  entire 
bill,  and  particularly  the  question  of  an 
ABM  system.  Their  stanch  support 
for  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  is  to  be  highly  recommended. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Darden 
of  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  his  efficient  work  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  its  im- 
mediate and  overwhelming  approval  to 
S.  666. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time  . 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  may  be  informed.  I  an- 
nounce that  immediately  following  this 
vote  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  safety-at- 
sea  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
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[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  LMr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cot- 
ton! and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Murphy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg  I 
YEAS — 86 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Moss 

AUott 

Harris 

Mundr 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Pa.store 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hill 

Percy 

Brew.ster 

Holland 

Front  y 

Brcx)ke 

HoUlnBS 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Rus.se  11 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Smathers 

Ciuse 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkraan 

Clark 

Lausche 

SponK 

Cooper 

Lontr.  Mo 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Man.'.field 

SymlnRton 

Dtrksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadae 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Tower 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Ervin 

Metcair 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

.Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

MoiKlale 

Yarborough 

FulbrlglU 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Griffin 

Morton 

NAYS— 2 

Grucning 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bavh 

Hruska 

Magniison 

Byrd.  Va 

Inouye 

Mclntyre 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N  C 

Murphy 

Ea.stland 

Long,  La. 

RiblcolT 

So  the  bill  <S.  666)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  in  as  many  days  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  dem- 
onstrated his  singularly  thorough  and 
profound  knowledge  of  our  military 
structure.  In  successfully  presenting  the 
procurement  authorization  measure  for 
fiscal  1968,  he  observed  that  knowing 
just  how  much  is  enough  for  defense  is  a 
difficult  matter.  I  agree.  However,  as 
difficult  as  It  is,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  be- 
lieve he  also  has  voiced  the  opinion  of 
the  great  majority  of  us  in  the  Senate 
when  he  stated  that  as  long  as  American 
men  are  in  southeast  Asia,  they  will  ue 
given  our  unstinting  support.  The  au- 
thorization for  that  support  is  contained 
partially  in  the  bill  just  overwhelmingly 
passed. 

To  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gracious 
and     charming     senior     Senator     from 


Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  go  our  thanks 
for  ably  assisting  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  I  join  with  Senator  Russell 
when  he  praised  her  earlier  today  as  one 
of  the  best  informed  Senators  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  armed  services. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  Is  to  be  commended  for 
offering  his  strong  and  sincere  views  on 
the  measure,  as  are  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]. 

I,  personally,  am  grateful  to  all  Sen- 
ators for  cooperating  so  selflessly  in  an 
effort  to  dispose  of  this  measure,  swiftly 
and  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  ON  SAFETY 
OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  executive  E.  90th  Congress,  first 
session. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye].  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
IntyreI.  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIn- 
tyreI.  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  88, 
nayr  0,  as  follows; 


[No.  67  Exec] 

YEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Moss 

AUott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hill 

Percy 

Brewster 

Holland 

Prouty 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Smathers 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Tower 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.j. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Griffin 

Morse 

Gruening 

Morton 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

12 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Magnuson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Mclntyre 

Cotton 

Jordan,  NO. 

Murphy 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Ribicoff 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, having  voted  in  the  pffirmatlve,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said; 
Mr.  President,  the  action  by  the  Senate 
today  in  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
is  personally  gratifying  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  lack  of  adequate  international 
safety  standards  for  passenger  vessels 
was  made  apparent  by  the  tragic  fire  on 
board  the  Yarmouth  Castle.  Following 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  investigation  of 
that  horrible  disaster,  the  Commerce 
Committee  began  hearings  on  the  matter 
of  safety  of  life  at  sea.  We  discovered 
that  because  of  the  1960  Safety  of  Life 
Convention,  the  United  States  was  lim- 
ited in  its  ability  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  stepped  aboard  a  pas- 
senger vessel  of  another  nation.  The 
basic  fiaw  in  the  1960  convention  was  its 
provision  that  vessels  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  ratification  were  not  required 
to  conform  to  the  new  safety  standards. 
Thus,  we  had  a  number  of  vessels  sail- 
ing the  high  seas  which  did  not  meet 
modern  safety  standards. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  own  lepi-s- 
lation,  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported and  the  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation requiring  disclosure  to  passengers 
of  the  safety  standard  which  a  particu- 
lar ship  met.  This  weis  only  a  partial 
solution,  however,  for  the  real  issue  was 
the  upgrading  of  the  International 
standards. 

The  United  States  took  the  initiative 
in  calling  for  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Fire  Safety  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion to  negotiate  amendments  to  the 
1960  convention.  The  amendments 
which  the  Senate  has  given  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  today  are  the  result  of 


that  meeting.  They  will  Insure,  when 
ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  contracting 
government,  that  all  passenger  ships 
conform  to  the  highest  safety  standards. 
Senator  Lausche  Is  to  be  commended 
for  Insuring  prompt  action  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  these 
amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


•TRENDS  IN  FEDERAL  SPENDING— 
PAST  AND  FUTURE"— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  friend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  de- 
livered a  very  fine  speech  yesterday  at 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  at  the  34th  annual 
conference  of  the  Southeastern  Electric 
Exchange. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  Senator  Ellender  be  included 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trends     in     Federal     Spending — Past     and 

FlTTURE 

(Address  by  Senator  Allen  J  Ellender  to 
the  34th  annual  conference  of  the  South- 
eastern Electric  Exchange,  Boca  R.aton, 
Fla.  Mar.  20,  1967) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  today  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  spend- 
ing programs  and  policies  undertaken  by 
our  federal  government  over  the  years.  I 
am  not  an  economist,  but  30  years  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  since  1949  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. As  you  are  aware,  this  Committee  has 
the  task  of  overseeing  and  attempting  to 
direct  and  control  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  federal  government,  and  thereby  the 
programs  and  activities  which  are  under- 
taken. 

I  use  the  term  "attempting  to  direct"  or 
"attempting  to  control"  these  expenditures 
and  programs,  advisably.  Of  a  total  budget 
for  fiscal  1968  of  $135  billion,  the  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  some 
control  over  no  more  than  $30  billion.  I 
will  discuss  this  point  more  fully  later  on. 
but  for  the  moment,  the  figures  make  it 
fairly  obvious  that  In  the  field  of  federal 
spending,  as  in  many  other  areas.  Congress 
has  virtually  lost  the  control  provided  by 
those  who  framed  our  Constitution. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  very  wisely  placed 
the  responsibility  for  providing  revenues  and 
controlling  expenditures  with  the  Congress. 
They  went  even  further,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  by  stipulating  that  all  revenue  meas- 
ures should  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  that  body  was  the  closest  to 
the  people.  History  informs  us  that  our 
early  settlers  had  considerable  experience 
with  taxation  without  representation,  but 
after  190  years  of  taxation  with  representa- 
tion. I  sometimes  wonder  how  much  better 
off  we  are  today. 

The  Constitution  provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imports,  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States;  .  .  . 

"To   borrow   Money   on   the   credit   of   the 
United  States;   .  .  . 
"To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 


propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  Term  than  two  years;   .  .  . 

"No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all 
public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time.  .  .  ." 

There  Is  almost  no  way  to  over-emphasize 
the  importance  that  this  function  now  car- 
ries for  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation  and  the  daily  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Budget  considerations  consume  far  more 
Congressional  time,  study,  and  attention 
each  year  than  any  other  single  subject. 
These  considerations  sweep  across  the  scope 
of  all  our  Federal  activities.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  either  House  Is  a  stra- 
tegic assignment  for  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  desires  to  work,  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  what  goes  on.  I  make  it  a  point  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  full  Senate  Committee, 
and  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  six  appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  which  I  serve. 

Throughout  our  history,  Congress  has 
struggled  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  carry- 
ing out  its  Constitutional  authority.  The 
effort  has  been  marked  by  conflicts  with  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  within  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress.  A  series  of  compromises  has 
resulted  in  the  delegation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Congressional  control  over  the  budgetary 
process. 

In  the  Treasury  Act  of  1789  Congress  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
responsibility  for  compiling  and  reporting 
"estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures." but  no  authority  was  granted 
either  to  review  expenditure  estimates  or  to 
oversee  the  use  of  appropriations. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  enacted  many 
laws  in  an  effort  to  regulate  purchasing,  con- 
tracting, payment  of  salaries,  transportation, 
and  even  to  limit  the  rate  at  which  appro- 
priations could  be  expended.  All  of  those 
measures  proved  ineffective. 

In  1820.  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  War  to  sub- 
mit on  February  1,  of  each  year,  a  statement 
of  their  financial  needs  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  previous  appropriations.  In  time, 
similar  statements,  plus  additional  data,  were 
required  from  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Under  this  process,  which  had  grown  piece- 
meal and  unplanned,  there  was  no  office  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  a  budgetary  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  Government.  Estimates 
submitted  to  Congress  represented  the  re- 
quests of  the  administrative  departments 
concerned,  and  there  was  no  coordination  or 
consideration  of  the  relative  merit  of  these 
requests  or  of  their  Justification  In  keeping 
with  the  Go^'ernment's  available  resources. 

In  1909.  Congress  passed  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act.  which  made  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  recommending  to  it  the 
means  by  which  the  annual  expenditure  esti- 
mates might  be  brou^'ht  within  the  amount 
of  estimated  revenues.  Later  that  year.  Pres- 
ident Taft  conferred  at  length  with  his  Cabi- 
net officers  on  the  amounts  of  their  respec- 
tive requests  for  the  year  1910.  This  was  the 
first  direct  participation  by  a  President  In 
the  preparation  of  budget  estimates. 

On  June  25.  1910.  Congress  authorized 
President  Taft  to  appoint  a  commission  which 
was  later  to  become  known  as  "the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency." This  turned  out  to  be  a  milestone 
in  the  development  of  the  present  budget 
system.  On  February  26,  1913.  President  Taft. 
in  order  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  budget  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  his  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  However,  even  though  this 
budget  reform  idea  gained  a  number  of  sup- 
porters, no  action  was  taken  until  after  the 
end  of  World  War  I. 

In  1919.  Congress  passed  a  budget  and 
accounting  bill  which  provided  for  a  budget 
system.  President  Wilson  vetoed  this  bill; 
he  favored  the  budget  system,  but  he  ob- 


jected on  Constitutional  grounds  to  a  feature 
which  denied  the  President  the  authority  to 
remove  the  Comptroller  General  from  office. 
Virtually  the  same  bill  was  passed  by  the 
next  Congress  and  approved  by  President 
Harding  on  June  10.  1921. 

Later,  that  year  President  Harding  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  the  first  presidential 
budget,  containing  estimates  of  both  reve- 
nues and  expenditures.  The  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  created  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  placed  It  Under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  President,  even  though  it 
remained  physically  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Budget  Bureau  was  charged  wnth 
the  responsibility  for  preventing  new  activi- 
ties which  would  result  in  useless  duplication 
of  work  and  for  the  general  promotion  of 
economy  and  efficiency  in  administration. 

In  1939.  Congress  passed  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1939  which  established  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  transferred 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  this  Office. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  acting  through  the 
Executive,  has  since  become  the  most  potent 
force  affecting  the  budget  process.  It  seems 
to  be  continually  trying  to  take  more  and 
more  authority  unto  Itself.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau now  has  the  final  say  over  the  esti- 
mates presented  to  the  Congress  in  January 
of  each  year.  It  also  has  a  large  degree  of 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
programs  expressly  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  not  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Increasingly,  the  Budget  Bureau  seeks 
to  inject  itself  into  the  realm  of  national 
policy,  which  is  a  function  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  one  trend  I  hope  will  be  arrested  or 
even  reversed  In  the  near  future.  It  has 
come  about  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  entire  budget  process 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  realize 
this,  but  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
the  budget,  for  any  fiscal  year,  covers  a  period 
of  about  30  months.  There  can  be.  and 
usually  are.  budgetary  actions  underway 
which  aflect  three  different  fiscal  years  at 
one  time. 

For  example,  in  March  of  1967.  the  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  government  have 
been  and  are  planning  their  programs  for 
fiscal  1969.  The  Congress  is  considering  sup- 
plemental requests  for  fiscal  1967.  the  year 
we  are  now  in.  plus  revenue,  authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  for  fiscal  1968 
At  the  same  time,  the  Executive  Branch  is 
carrying  out  legislative  and  spending  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1967 

In  1965.  the  President  announced  that  new- 
planning  techniques  were  to  be  put  into  ef- 
fect which  held  promise  of  greatly  simplify- 
ing the  entire  budgetary  process.  We  will 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  comes  out  of  the 
new  system.  So  far.  I  have  not  noticed  any 
good  results.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if 
the  entire  budget  process  can  be  simplified 
to  a  degree,  it  will  present  the  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  more  of  its  Con- 
stitutional authority. 

I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  President 
Johnson's  1968  Budget  requests  amounted  to 
a  little  over  $135  billion  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  prior  to  1917  there  was  only  one  year 
in  which  the  federal  government  spent  $1 
billion  or  more.  That  year  came  at  the 
height  of  Civil  War — fiscal  1865. 

During  the  1920's.  federal  expenditures  ran 
about  $3  billion  annually.  In  the  next  dec- 
ade, they  averaged  between  $6  and  $8  billion 
annually.  I  might  add  here  that  the  interest 
charge  on  our  national  debt  today  Is  about 
double  the  budgets  President  Roosevelt  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  during  the  depression 
years. 

In  1945,  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II.  fed- 
eral expenditures  were  above  $98  billion.  In 
the  decade  of  the  1950's,  they  fell  back  some- 
what but  only  to  the  level  of  about  $65 
billion  annually,  and  that  lasted  for  Just  a 
few  years.  You  will  recall  that  for  fiscal 
1966.  the  nation  was  subjected  to  an  effort 
worthy  of  Winston  Churchill  and  the  Battle 
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of  Britain.  The  Expcutlvc  Department  gave 
Its  blood,  nnd  sweat,  and  tears,  to  holding 
the  budget  estlm.ites  below  $100  billion. 
The  figure  that  was  flnnUy  arrived  at  and 
presented  to  the  Congress  was  J99.7  billion. 

However,  after  uU  of  this  mighty  effort, 
actual  expendltiirps  for  fiscal  19G6  amounted 
to  $106.8  billion.  Furthermore,  Ju-st  two 
years  after  the  landmark  $100  billion  budget 
was  not  only  reached,  but  surpassed,  we  are 
more  than  a  third  of  the  way  toward  reach- 
ing a  buds^et  aggrecratliig  $200  billion. 

Of  course,  the  budget  receipts  have  also 
grown  tremendously,  although  never  quite 
sufficient  to  reach  budget  expenditures  To- 
day, the  taxes  collected  by  your  government 
for  one  fiscal  year  amount  to  about  th'ee  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  the  total  govern- 
ment revenues  since  Its  formation  In  1789 
to  1917,  when  we  became  Involved  in  World 
War  I. 

So  here  we  have  lllu.^trated  one  of  the 
major  trends  of  federal  spending,  both  p.ist 
and  future.  The  trend  has  been  and  will 
be  toward  larger  and  l.irger  budgets.  In 
some  respects,  this  Is  imdersutndable.  The 
population  of  our  countrv  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously—from  165  million  In  1955  to  an 
estimated  193  million  today  and  an  esti- 
mated 230  million  by  1<»75.  This  means, 
under  the  prevalent  thinking  In  the  coun- 
try, that  the  federal  goverjiment  will  And 
more  and  more  things  to  do  with  your  tax 
money  It  also  means  that  the  government 
will  have  more  money  to  do  things  with. 

The  last  ye.ir  In  which  the  budget  esti- 
mates were  lower  than  the  year  before  was 
In  1956,  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  f.ict.  the  1955.  1956  and 
1957  Elsenhower  budgets  were  all  held  at  a 
more  or  le.'is  constant  level  of  $65  billion. 
In  two  of  these  years,  surpluses  slightly  ex- 
ceeding $1  billion  were  developed  through 
the  use  of  budgetary  legerdemain.  However, 
by  1958  the  country  w;is  falling  toward  a 
deep  recession  and  the  1959  budget  devel- 
oped a  deficit  of  about  $12.5  bUUon.  This 
deficit  Is  by  far  the  largest  peace-time  deficit 
In  our  history. 

While  our  population  has  been  growing 
over  the  years.  It  has  also  been  shifting  a 
great  deal,  both  as  to  age  groups  and  geo- 
graphical distribution.  For  Instance.  In  1960, 
there  were  64  million  Americans  under  18. 
By  1975.  the  figure  Is  expected  to  reach  84 
million.  Conversely.  In  1960,  there  were  16.7 
million  Americans  65  and  over,  a  total  that 
may  reach  the  level  of  21.2  million  by  1975. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than  one-third 
In  only  15  years. 

I  quote  these  flcures  because  they  are  the 
favorite  ones  used  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  Justify  some  of  the  great  Increases  we 
are  now  experiencing  In  the  non-defense 
fields  of  federal  spending.  For  Instance.  In 
1955  the  amounts  allotted  to  education 
totalled  only  $377  million.  This  sum  had 
Increased  more  than  sevenfold  by  1966  and 
doubtless  win  continue  to  Increase.  Expend- 
itures for  Health,  Labor  and  Welfare  have 
Increased  from  a  level  of  $2.2  billion  In  1955 
to  $9.9  billion  In  1967,  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 450  percent. 

In  my  view,  the  growth  In  these  programs 
should  be  borne  more  fully  by  the  states 
and  local  governments.  The  trend,  unfor- 
tunately, seems  to  be  for  the  citizens  and 
States  to  look  Increasingly  to  Washington, 
with  the  attitude  of  "let  George  do  it." 

But  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this  Is  an- 
other trend  that  seems  to  be  firmly  en- 
trenched In  the  federal  spending  program. 
The  age  groups  below  18  and  those  above 
65  represent  citizens  that  by  and  large  seem 
to  have  a  much  greater  need  for  public  serv- 
ices and  they  can  bring  much  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  now  let  us  discuss  the  geographical 
shift  of  our  population  and  Its  effect  on  the 
budget.  In-1910,  54  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion rived  In  rural  areas.  By  1960.  the  figure 
had  fallen  to  30  percent.    The  farm  popula- 


tion in  1950  was  made  up  of  23  million  per- 
sons. By  I960,  the  figure  had  been  cut  al- 
most In  half,  to  13  4  million,  and  the  latest 
figures  available  for  1965  Indicate  that  the 
trend  away  from  the  farm  Is  continuing. 
Farm  population  now  amounts  to  11.6  mil- 
lion persons,  making  up  only  6  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  jMjpulatlon. 

This  trend  away  from  the  farm  means  a 
migration  toward  the  cities  and  urban  areas. 
This  .oltuation  Is  likewise  reflected  In  the 
federal  budget.  Expenditures  for  agriculture 
and  agricultural  programs  are  down  from 
13  5  percent  of  the  total  federal  budget  In 
1939,  to  6  4  percent  In  1960,  to  about  4  per- 
cent In  1908. 

Conversely.  In  recognition  of  this  trend 
toward  urban  are.as,  the  Congress,  two  years 
ago.  created  an  Executive  Department  at  the 
Cabinet  level  to  deal  with  hovising  and  ur- 
ban affairs.  This  new  Department  com- 
menced with  a  modest  level  of  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1966  of  $600  million,  but  this 
sum  will  double  In  1968.  I  can  as:  ure  you 
that  in  this  one  area  you  will  see  the  fed- 
eral budgi't  grow  like  Topsy  In  the  years 
ahead.  Congress  has  been  requested  to 
grant  new  spending  authority  amounting  to 
?3  2  billion  for  fiscal  1963.  which  begins  on 
Julv  1st  of  this  year. 

To  return  to  the  fiscal  1968  budget  total 
of  $135  billion  mentioned  earlier.  Congress 
ha,  some  control  of  only  $30  billion,  or  22 
percent  of  total  expenditures.  Most  of  the 
budget  Is  virtually  untouchable  by  the  Con- 
gress for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Instance,  of  the  total  fiscal  1968 
budget.  $75  5  billion  Is  for  defense  spending. 
Now,  I  am  not  contending  that  Congress 
cannot  control  this  huge  sum.  but  what  I  am 
saying  Is  that  Congress  has  little  hope  of 
making  substantial  reductions  in  Its  size. 
We  all  know  that  In  times  of  war.  the  mili- 
tary calls  the  shots  and  Is  given  whatever  it 
reque.sts.  We  have  been,  more  or  less.  In  cold 
or  hot  wars  since  1941,  and  a  large  part  of 
each  annual  budget  has  been  spent  to  main- 
tain our  defenses  and  pay  off  some  of  our 
debts  and  obligations  incurred  during  past 
conflicts. 

During  1945,  the  height  of  World  War  n. 
defense  expenditures  consumed  71.7  percent 
of  the  total  federal  budget.  For  four  years 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  major 
commitment  to  defense  spending  began 
dropping,  and  bottomed  out  In  1949  to  32  7 
percent  of  our  total  federal  spending. 
Think  what  It  would  mean  to  the  country 
If  that  figure  could  be  reached  once  again:  If 
out  of  the  total  budget  of  $135  billion,  we 
would  have  $100  billion  to  use  for  developing 
our  domestic  economy,  to  begin  making 
reasonable  payments  on  retiring  our  national 
debt,  and  to  make  this  country  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  this  is  what  our 
so-called  allies  In  Western  Europe  have  been 
doing  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  First 
with  our  economic  assistance  and  then  be- 
cause of  the  military  umbrella  we  have  held 
over  them,  the  Western  European  countries 
have  not  had  to  burden  themselves  with  lop- 
sided defense  expenditures.  They  have 
turned.  Instead,  to  developing  their  own  do- 
mestic economies.  By  and  large,  they  are 
now  In  a  far  stronger  poeltlon  In  the  markets 
of  the  world  than  we  are.  Their  Industrial 
development,  realized  In  large  part  through 
our  assistance.  Is  new.  modern  and  efficient. 
Their  maritime  commerce  has  been  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  while  ours  has  been 
stagnating  and  declining  for  a  number  of 
years.  TTie  point  Is.  they  have  been  able  to 
devote  all  of  their  efforts  to  taking  care  of 
themselves,  and  they  have  done  so  admirably. 
We  have  devoted  our  efforts  to  taking  care  of 
the  world,  at  a  great  expense  to  all  our  tax- 
payers. 

I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my  Senatorial 
career  endeavoring  to  control  our  foreign  aid 
program,  and  to  some  degree  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  I,  and  others  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congress,  have  had 


little  success  In  controlling  defense  expend- 
itures, which  make  up  a  far  greater  part  of 
our  total  expenditures.  Do  not  get  me 
wrong.  I  have  always  advocated  a  defense 
establishment  strong  enough  to  protect  our 
shores  against  all  aggressors,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  the  cold  war  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  and  which  has  fl.tred  up  from  time 
to  time  over  the  laFt  20  years  has  been  a 
tremendous  drain  on  our  nation. 

From  1951  U3  the  present,  defense  expend- 
itures have  averaged  between  50  and  60 
percent  of  e.ich  year's  federal  budget.  Fjr 
fiscal  1968.  the  figure  Is  55.9  percent.  Becaiise 
Congress  has  little  to  say  In  respect  to  the 
size  of  our  defense  program,  as  I  heretofore 
pointed  out.  \vc  have  more  than  one-half  the 
budget  removed  from  Congressional  control. 

Taking  defense  expenditures  from  the  to- 
tal $135  billlcn  budget,  leaves  us  with  about 
$59  5  billion  In  civilian  programs.  Almost 
half  of  there  are  also  removed  from  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  Intercut  on  the  public  debt, 
for  Instance,  will  require  $14  2  billion,  a  truly 
astronomical  figure.  TTils  service  charge  has 
Increased  by  $2  billion  since  last  year,  and 
If  our  debt  contuiues  to  rise  and  If  Interest 
rates  are  not  lowered,  we  can  expect  It  to 
continue  to  mount. 

Other  major  programs  established  by  sub- 
-stantive  law  require  the  expenditure  of 
$15  2  billion.  Included  are  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  benefits,  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  assistance,  agricultural  support  pay- 
ments, postal  deficits,  to  name  but  a  few. 
This  sum  added  to  the  service  charge  on  our 
national  debt  aggregates  $29.4  billion  and 
when  this  amount  is  deducted  from  the  $59  5 
billion  allocated  to  civilian  programs,  the 
remainder  is  the  $30  billion  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Included  in  this  sum  of  $30  billion  are 
the  Foreign  economic  and  military  aid  pro- 
grams, the  poverty  programs,  a  proposed 
pay  Increase  for  all  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Government,  public  works 
and  reclamation  projects,  the  space  pro- 
grams, certain  programs  for  the  Veterans 
Administration,  numerous  programs  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  education,  to  name  but 
a  few.  which  In  the  aggregate  amount  to 
almost  $20  billion. 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  currently  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  looks  upon 
the  entire  budgetary  process  as  a  series  of 
choices.  Of  course,  he  Is  exactly  right  In 
this  regard,  for  any  budget,  whether  It  be 
for  a  family  or  a  large  corporation,  repre- 
sents what  can  be  done  with  the  available 
funds. 

Inside  the.  limits  of  Congressional  con- 
trol. Important  decisions  can  still  be  made 
over  the  direction  taken  by  a  multitude  of 
federal  programs.  In  this  connection,  the 
Congress  acts  for  the  nation  In  allocating 
otir  resources  for  the  national  good.  At 
times,  this  goes  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Executives,  but  In  many  Instances  the  will 
of  the  Congress  prevails.  Z  am  glad  to  say. 

For  Instance,  In  a  recent  article  on  the 
choices  which  make  up  the  annual  federal 
budget.  Mr.  Schultze  comments  at  great 
length  on  the  Administration's  attempt  to 
modify  the  school  lunch  program.  I  was 
proposed  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  be 
shifted  to  force  the  middle  class  to  bear 
a  greater  share  of  the  cost.  Other  impor- 
tant changes  were  proposed  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Into 
a  federal  welfare  program. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act.  twenty  yean  ago.  I  was  greatly 
opposed  to  the  recommended  changes.  My 
reasons  were  many,  but  I  would  like  to 
comment  particularly  on  the  one  stressed  by 
Mr.  Schultze.  The  Budget  Bureau  Director 
states  In  regard  to  this  as  follows:  "I  have 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one 
thing  you  cannot  tamper  with  are  en- 
trenched subsidies  to  middle  income  groups 
and  the  well-to-do — be  the  reduction  of 
more  than  a  penny  a  day."    He  goes  on  at 
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length  concerning  the  public  outcry  that 
was  raised  against  the  Administration's 
proposal. 

I  fear  that  although  the  Budget  Director 
implies  that  the  so-called  "subsidies"  to  the 
middle  Income  groups  will  be  left  alone  in 
the  future,  his  opinion  Is  not  shared  through- 
out the  Executive  Branch.  I  believe  a  strong 
trend  is  in  the  making  to  tap  the  upper  and 
middle  income  groups  for  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  federal  revenues. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  these  groups 
pay  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  federal 
income  taxes,  but,  conversely,  reap  fewer 
federal  benefits.  For  Instance,  in  1964, 
families  earning  between  $7  and  $15  thou- 
sand paid  a  total  of  $20.7  billion  In  federal 
Income  taxes,  representing  42  percent  of  the 
total  personal  income  tax  receipts.  Those 
earning  above  $15  thousand  paid  $189  bil- 
lion In  federal  Income  tax.  which  amounts 
to  another  38  percent  of  the  total  personal 
Income  receipts.  Taken  together,  the  num- 
ber of  families  earning  above  $7  thousand 
per  year  contribute  80  percent  of  the  nation's 
personal  Income  tax  revenues.  This  Is  prob- 
ably as  It  should  be,  but  I  take  issue  with 
those  in  our  government  who  look  upon  the 
middle  Income  groups  as  a  great  reservoir 
to  be  tapped  In  ever  Increasing  amounts  to 
provide  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  federal 
welfare  services.  These  groups  provide  far 
more  federal  subsidies  than  they  receive. 

I  am  reminded  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
character  in  "My  Fair  Lady."  who  is  offered 
the  chance  to  rise  above  his  low  station  in 
life  and  become  a  middle  class  citizen.  As 
you  will  recall,  he  turns  down  the  offer, 
pointing  out  that  all  his  needs  are  already 
provided  for  in  his  present  position  and. 
furthermore,  he  could  not  afford  to  become 
a  member  of  the  middle  class,  because  he 
would  then  have  to  pay  for  the  services  he  Is 
now  getting  free. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  same  attitude 
pervades  much  of  our  society  today.  It  is 
evidenced  by  proposals  for  a  negative  in- 
come tax,  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  and 
the  trend  toward  larger  budgets,  the  move- 
ment of  federal  funds  away  from  the  coun- 
tryside and  Into  the  city,  and  the  turn  to- 
ward more  and  more  federal  involvement  in 
every  day  lives  of  our  citizens.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  Congress  must  act  to  reassert  It- 
self In  the  budgetary  process  and  assume 
greater  control  over  our  federal  spending 
programs.  I  have  always  worked  to- 
wards that  end,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 


VIETNAM— ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR 
HATFIELD  BEFORE  THE  HARVARD 
YOUNG  REPUBLICAN  CLUB 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  March  16,  1967,  my  colleague. 
Senator  Hatfield,  spoke  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity before  the  Harvard  Young  Re- 
publican Club  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

The  first  paragraph  of  his  speech  is  a 
quotation  from  President  James  Madi- 
son.   It  reads: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  govern- 
ment Without  popular  Information  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  Is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both. 

Senator  Hatfield  then  said : 

These  are  the  words  of  President  James 
Madison  and  I  find  them  hauntlngly  appro- 
priate today  as  more  and  more  Americans 
aamit  to  complete  confusion  regarding  our 
policies  and  purposes  In  Vietnam. 

So  that  the  speech  may  be  available 
I  or  general  public  consumption,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 


the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam 
i.-\ddreEs  by  Sen.-.tor  Mark  O  H.atfield) 
"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  govern- 
ment without  popular  Information  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  Is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both  " 

These  are  the  words  of  President  James 
Madison  and  I  find  them  hauntlngly  appro- 
priate today  as  more  and  more  Americans 
admit  to  complete  confusion  regarding  our 
poUcies  and  purposes  In  Vietnam.  As  this 
confusion  has  grown  greater,  and  as  it  has 
become  more  difficult  to  define  and  defend 
a  moderate  stand.  Increasing  numbers  have 
sought  solution  in  extremes  Louder  and 
more  demanding  have  grown  cries  for  escala- 
tion— "let's  win  and  get  out."  Equally  de- 
manding have  grown  the  cries  for  inunediate 
abandonment.  And,  in  this  clamor  and  con- 
fusion, the  voices  of  moderation  have  been 
mutrd 

The  solution  for  Vietnam  is  not  to  be 
found  in  emotional  extremes  but  in  a  well- 
reasoned  policy  that  respects  historical  fact 
and  that  accommodates  current  realities. 

The  present  course  of  our  involvment  has 
been  charted  on  a  distorted  map.  The  map- 
makers  have  deliberately  misinterpreted  the 
20  year  history  of  this  conflict  to  justify  our 
present  involvement,  and  they  follow  their 
twisted  path  with  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
political  realities  and  priorities. 

If  we  are  to  reach  our  destination  of  a  just 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  rechart  our  course — first,  through 
an  honest  interpretation  of  history  and  an 
alteration  of  our  policies  to  comply  with  this 
history,  and  second,  through  a  recognition 
of  this  conflict  as  a  political  problem  that 
must  be  solved  through  political  offensives 
and  not  solely  by  military  might. 

One  of  the  first  historical  facts  that  must 
be  recognized  is  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been 
fighting  since  before  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  always  under  the  primary 
cause  of  nationalism — not  Communism. 
When  Vietnam  first  proclaimed  Its  Independ- 
ence from  the  French  In  1945.  It  was  a  state- 
ment of  nationalism  by  both  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
a  Communist,  and  Bao  Dal.  a  non-Commu- 
nist. They  called  their  country  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  but  disagree- 
ments developed  as  to  their  status  as  a  free 
state,  and  by  the  end  of  1946  the  war  for 
independence  from  Prance  had  begun. 

After  two  years  of  warfare,  when  military 
measures  had  failed  to  produce  a  solution  to 
the  jKJlltical  problems,  the  French  attempted 
to  make  their  control  over  Vietnam  more 
subtle  and  less  objectionable.  They  estab- 
lished Vietnam  as  an  associated  State  in  tlie 
French  Union,  and  established  Bao  Dal  as  its 
puppet  head.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  belated  recognition  of  his 
Communist  leanings  was  an  attempt  to  find 
an  ally  against  the  French — and  against  the 
United  States  who  supported  the  French. 
There  has  been  little  convincing  evidence 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  forces  have  been  pri- 
marily motivated  by  a  desire  to  spread  the 
cause  of  Communism  or  to  drag  Vietnam  into 
the  Commumst  bloc.  The  evidence  con- 
tinues to  indicate  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  primarily  motivated  by  a  desire  to  rid 
Vietnam  of  foreign  influence  and  to  unify 
it  under  one  government — naturally  their 
own.  We  must  then  recognize  nationalism 
and  not  Communism  as  the  predominant 
thrust  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  And  this  nationalism 
and  desire  for  Independence  of  foreign  con- 
trol or  Influence  Is  not  discriminatory — it 
is  not  just  aimed  at  the  French  or  the  United 


States  but  applied  to  all  countries  who  would 
try  to  impose  their  Ideas  or  policies  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Under  the  Geneva  Agreement  in  1954  that 
ended  the  hostilities  with  the  French,  refu- 
gees from  the  North  were  allowed  to  move 
South.  But  the  people  In  the  South  had  no 
figure  or  force  around  which  the  antl-Ho 
Chi  Minh  people  could  rally.  They  selected 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  as  President  but  he  was 
identified  with  the  ruling  forces  of  Vietnam 
who  had  cooperated  with  the  French  during 
the  war  for  independence.  He  was  a  part  of 
tr,e  landlord  group,  with  little  Interest  in 
vital  land-reforms  and  was  almost  totally 
r.iept  at  holding  the  numerous  South  Viet- 
namese factions  together.  Diem  alienated 
many  of  these  groups,  his  government  was 
inconceivably  corrupt,  he  destroyed  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  village  government  and  in- 
stalled his  friends  as  village  heads,  and  the 
longer  he  remained  in  power,  the  more  re- 
pressive his  policies  became. 

When  it  came  time  to  hold  the  national 
elections  provided  for  in  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments to  determine  Vietnam's  leadership  ,v  a 
united  country,  everyone  granted  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  so  popular  that  he  would  easily 
win  free  elections.  President  Eisenhower 
estimated  that  Ho  would  receive  80  percent 
of  the  vote.  The  United  Slates  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  decided  to  stall  off  the 
elections  until  the  Vietnamese  saw  the 
light — with  the  help  of  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Opposition  to  Diem's  rule  grew  and  from 
1958  on  this  opposition  took  on  more  and 
more  of  the  form  of  guerrilla  activity  and 
terrorism  against  minor  South  Vietnamese 
officials.  This  was  South  Vietnamese  fight- 
ing South  Vietnamese.  Conununlsts  fighting 
non-Communists,  the  landless  fighting  the 
landowners,  and  it  was  not  until  1960  that 
North  Vietnam  publically  supported  the  re- 
volt of  the  South  Vietnamese.  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  considers  it  "lllusor\  ' 
and  "irrelevant"  to  look  at  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  as  a  conflict  between  Communism 
and  democracy.  For  'Vietnam.  Thant  says, 
the  war  has  become  one  of  "national  sur- 
vival," for  the  Independence  and  Identity  of 
the  country  itself.  Following  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  then,  the  conflict  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  clearly  a  civil  war  among  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  not  a  war  of  aggression 
initiated  by  a  foreign  power. 

Why  we  ask  in  retrospect,  would  the 
United  States  take  sides  against  a  struggle 
for  national  independence  and  then  later 
take  sides  in  a  foreign  civil  war?  l^et  s 
briefly  trace  our  involvement.  We  inserted 
ourselves  Into  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese 
in  the  early  1950's  when  we  financed  almost 
80  percent  of  the  French  military  action 
against  Vietnam.  Our  involvement  then  was 
justified,  and  continued  to  be  justified,  on 
the  grounds  that  Ho  was  a  Communist,  his 
forces  were  Communist,  and  therefore,  he 
was  fighting  in  the  name  of  Communism 
The  conflict  was  misinterpreted  and  distorted 
as  an  ambitious  plan  of  world  Communism 
to  gobble  up  Vietnam  and  dominate  Asia 
And  once  this  conclusion  was  reached,  and 
once  this  faulty  analysis  was  accepted  as  the 
truth,  the  pattern  for  American  Involvement 
was  Irrevocably  set. 

The  current  nature  of  our  involvement 
was  determined  early  In  1965  when  President 
Johnson  committed  100.000  combat  troops  to 
South  Vietnam.  This  escalation  of  the  war 
was  justified  by  another  misrepresentation 
of  the  nature  of  the  conflict — this  time  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  "war  of  aggression"  by  North 
Vietnam.  But  before  this  new  definition  of 
the  war  was  decided  upon,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  had  stated  In  March  1964. 
"the  large  indigenous  support  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  receives  means  that  solutions  must  be 
as  political  and  economic  as  military.  In- 
deed, there  can  be  no  such  thing  ae  a  purely 
'military'  solution  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam." After  the  Initiation  of  our  large  mili- 
tary buUd-up  program,  however,  our  eflort« 
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have  been  directed  alTnost  exclusively  toward 
finding  a  military  solution.  Mr.  McNamara's 
position  has  now  reversed  Itself.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  no  longer  considers  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  solutions  as  Important 
as  the  military,  but  believes  that  military 
success  is  prerequisite  to  political  success. 

This  reversal  In  positions  and  contradiction 
In  statements  is  not  uncommon  with  Mr. 
McNamara.  On  March  15.  1962;  on  May  12. 
1962;  on  January  27.  1964;  and  on  November 
10.  1964.  he  stated  that  the  United  States  was 
in  South  Vietnam  to  provide  training,  that 
he  had  no  plan  for  Introducing  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  South  Vietnam,  that  we  were 
there  only  to  support  the  frontline  troops  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army,  and  that  the 
war  must  be  fought  and  won  by  the  Viet- 
namese. 

President  Johnson  repeated  McNamara's 
definition  of  our  role  during  his  campaign 
for  President,  when  In  August  1964  he  stated: 
"Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  Amer- 
ican boys  to  do  the  job  that  Asian  boys 
should  do.  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  ac- 
tion which  might  risk  the  lives  of  millions." 
Yet  within  three  months  of  his  election  as 
President,  the  decision  was  made  to  send 
Marine  combat  troops  to  Vietnam.  And  to- 
day, in  absolute  contradiction  to  assurances 
made  to  the  American  people  that  the  war 
would  be  fought  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  not  by  the  United  States,  the  American- 
ization of  the  war  Is  almost  complete.  U.S. 
troops  have  now  assumed  responsibility  for 
military  operations  while  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  Is  more  engaged  In  paclflcatlon 
programs.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  truly 
become  spectators  In  their  own  war. 

The  ofSclal  Administration  explanation  for 
sending  massive  numbers  of  combat  troops 
to  Vietnam  was  offered  early  In  1965  by 
Secretary  Rusk.  This  escalation  of  the  war, 
Rusk  said,  was  a  response  to  the  movement 
Into  the  South  at  the  end  of  1964  of  the  en- 
tire North  Vietnamese  325th  DlvlHon.  A 
State  Department  White  Paper  reported  that 
4.400  and  possibly  ns  many  as  7.400  North 
Vietnamese  had  Infiltrated  Into  tlie  South 
during  1964.  In  June  1966.  howcTer,  the 
Pentagon  confirmed  Senator  Mansfield's  re- 
port that  only  400  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
had  Infiltrated  during  1964.  Mansfield  con- 
cluded, and  Secretary  McNamara  admitted, 
that  It  had  been  the  weakness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  the  threat  of 
lt.s  Imminent  collapse — and  not  the  strength 
of  the  Communists— that  had  caused  the 
commitment  of  100.000  men.  In  120  days.  In 
early  1965.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  a  misrepre- 
sentation by  the  Administration,  the  Amer- 
ican public  allowed  the  President  to  send 
American  boys  to  fight  a  war  he  had  said 
should  be  fought  by  Asians;  to  falsely  re- 
define the  conflict  as  primarily  a  war  of 
aggression:  and  to  seek  a  military  solution 
to  this  political  problem. 

The  Administration  has  trouble  with  its 
statistics  In  proving  the  existence  of  aggres- 
sion from  the  North  and  it  also  has  trouble 
with  Its  logic.  In  supporting  its  position 
that  the  war  is  an  act  of  aggression  by  the 
North,  the  Administration  points  to  action 
taken  In  Hanoi  In  1960  to  organize  a  libera- 
tion movement  In  the  South. 

But  this  aggreoslrenew  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is 
only  half  of  the  story  and  we  are  not  told 
the  other  half.  The  Geneva  Agreement  was 
not  yet  a  year  old  when,  in  1955,  Diem  prom- 
ised the  people  of  North  Vietnam  that  he 
would  liberate  them.  In  195».  DIem's  promise 
was  given  tangible  form  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  gOTerrnnent  created  the  Com- 
mittee for  LlberatloB  of  North  Vietnam.  As 
my  colleague.  Setiator  Morse,  haa  pointed 
out,  this  act  of  aggression — aa  defined  by  our 
own  standards — dM  not  brlrtg  400.000  Oom- 
miinlst  troops  into  North  Vietnam  to  defend 
It  rrotn  aggieaatxs  to  the  Sowth. 

PerhajjB  most  disturbing  of  the  many  In- 
oonslsteDciea   In   AdnUnlatr^tloii   policy   an 


the  contradictory  statements  by  government 
offlclals  on  how  peace  will  be  achieved  In 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  stated  in  April 
1965:  "the  only  path  for  reasonable  men  Is 
the  path  of  peaceful  setUement."  His  words 
were  restated  last  week  when  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  said  "Our  government  has  un- 
equivocally  said  that  our  objective  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the 
Communists." 

This  view  has  not  been  as  "unequivocally" 
stated  as  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks.  Ambassador 
Lodge  stated  In  late  1966  that  the  end  will 
come  through  the  application  of  over- 
whelming military  power.  First  we  have  to 
beat  the  Army  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Am- 
b.u«:sador  said.  Next  we  will  have  to  take 
care  of  the  100,000  VIetcong  in  the  South, 
and  then  we  will  have  to  go  after  the  150,000 
civilian  guerrlUaa  that  work  in  the  villages. 
Once  all  this  Is  accomplished,  he  predicts,  the 
end  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a  fade- 
away. 

Not  only  have  we  been  given  widely  vary- 
ing stories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conflict, 
there  have  also  been  constant  contradictions 
In  the  statements  of  Administration  officials 
as  to  the  status  of  the  war  effort  and  the 
situation  Inside  Vietnam.  Perhaps  best 
known  of  these  statements  Is  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's prediction  made  In  October  of  1963. 
that  the  major  p.art  of  the  U.S.  mllltarj'  t.ask 
could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965.  This 
statement  Is  by  no  means  his  only  Inaccurate 
prophecy  cr  faulty  assessment  however.  On 
May  12.  1962,  he  stated — "Progress  In  the  last 
8  to  10  weeks  has  been  gpreat  .  .  .  Nothing 
but  progress  and  hopeful  Indications  of  fur- 
ther progress  In  the  future."  On  July  25, 
1962,  he  said:  "Our  military  assistance  to 
Vietnam  Is  paying  off.  I  continue  to  be  en- 
couraged. There  are  many  signs  Indicating 
progress."  And  on  January  31.  1963,  he  re- 
stated his  optimism:  "There  is  a  new  feeling 
of  confidence  that  victory  Is  possible  In 
South  Vietnam."  According  to  McNamara's 
statements,  we  have  been  making  great 
progress.  Unfortunately,  McNamara's  "prog- 
ress" has  brought  \is  no  closer  to  a  solution 
than  we  were  In  1962. 

But  the  constant  contradictions  In  our 
sUitements  that  have  most  damaged  the 
prospects  for  peace  have  been  our  declara- 
tions regarding  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances necessary  for  peace  negotiations. 
The  Administration  has  maintained  that  It 
has  constantly  sought  to  establish  peace  talks 
but  there  have  been  several  instances  where 
we  actually  refused  ofl'ers  from  Hanoi  to 
negotiate. 

In  1964  the  United  States  turned  down 
two  tangible  and  specific  proposals  to  initi- 
ate peace  discussions.  In  late  July,  General 
DeGauUe  called  for  a  Geneva-type  confer- 
ence and  Russia  asked  the  fourteen  nations 
of  the  Geneva  conference  to  reconvene.  The 
VIetcong  stated  that  it  was  "not  opposed  to 
the  convening  of  an  International  confer- 
ence In  order  to  facilitate  the  search  for  a 
solution."  Hanoi  and  Peking  also  endorsed 
the  proposal  and  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
reiterated  his  support  for  the  reconvening 
of  the  Conference.  But  the  United  States' 
reply  was  "We  do  not  believe  In  conferences 
called  to  ratify  terror,  so  our  policy  is  un- 
changed." And.  during  September  1964 
North  Vietnam  offered  to  meet  with  U.S. 
representatives  in  Rangoon.  Burma,  to  dis- 
cuss terms  for  ending  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. Despite  U  Thant's  determined  efforts 
to  arrange  the  talks,  the  U.S.  rejected  the 
proposal. 

I>ate  In  February.  1965.  U  Thant  again  tried 
to  set  up  peace  discussions  and  disclosed 
at  a  news  conference  that  he  had  made  con- 
crete proposals  and  suggestions  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  powers  principally  In- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  question.  A  New 
York  Times  report  stated  that  the  "Com- 
munist Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
notified  the  Secretary  General  that  It  is  re- 
ceptive to  his  suggestion  for  Informal  nego- 
tiations on  the  Vietnam  situation."    But  the 


White  House  replied :  "The  President  has  not 
authorized  anyone  to  participate  in  nego- 
tiations. He  has  no  meaningful  proposals 
before  him."  Administration  officials  con- 
fessed several  months  later  that  If  they  had 
agreed  to  peace  talks  with  Hanoi,  It  might 
have  toppled  the  Government  In  Saigon. 

The  United  States  became  very  specific 
about  its  willingness  to  negotiate  when  the 
President  stated  on  April  27.  1965,  "I  will 
talk  to  any  government,  anywhere,  any  time. 
without  any  conditions,  and  If  any  doubt 
our  sincerity,  let  them  test  us."  Our  sin- 
cerity was  tested  a  few  weeks  later  when, 
during  a  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  Hanoi  asked  the  French  govern- 
ment to  Indicate  to  the  U.S.  its  Interest  in 
negotiations,  withdrawing  its  previous  con- 
dition that  there  had  to  be  a  prior  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  Secretary  of  Stite 
Rusk  later  described  this  reaction  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  when  he  said  "In  May, 
there  was  a  cessation  of  bombing  which 
ended  after  a  harsh  rejection  by  the  other 
side  of  any  serious  move  toward  peace." 

The  latest  dialogue  on  the  possibility  of 
establishing  peace  negotiations  Is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  old  story  of  the  Adnunis- 
tratlon  rejecting  an  offer  to  negotiate  as  not 
"meaningful"  or  not  "substantial."  On 
February  3.  1967,  news  broke  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  on  December  4,  1966,  a 
message  from  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Rapackl  stated  that  Hanoi  had  agreed  to 
talks  at  the  ambassadorial  level  in  Warsaw. 
North  Vietnam  a.-sked  that  special  representa- 
tives be  dispatched  from  Washington  for  this 
purpose.  Hanoi  reportedly  attached  no  con- 
ditions about  a  prior  cessation  of  American 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  Its  agree- 
ment. Previously  Hanoi  had  Insisted  pub- 
licly on  acceptance  of  Its  own  four-point 
peace  plan.  Involving,  among  other  things, 
an  end  to  the  bombing.  But  after  the 
American  bombing  raids  near  Hanoi  Dsccni- 
ber  13  and  14  which  damaged  civilian 
areas — North  Vietnam  withdrew  its  agree- 
ment, accusing  the  United  States  of  bad 
faith. 

At  a  press  conference  on  February  2 — the 
d.ay  before  the  news  broke  about  the  offer 
from  Hanoi  to  negotiate — President  Johnson 
was  asked  about  the  posfibllity  of  peace 
negotiations.  He  stated:  "With  the  Infor- 
mation that  I  have,  with  the  knowledge  that 
Is  brought  to  me.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
interpret  any  action  that  I  have  observed  as 
being  a  serloua  effort  to  either  go  to  a  con- 
ference table  or  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  ...  I  ha^e  seen  nothing  that  any  of 
them  have  said  which  Indicates  any  serious- 
ness on  their  part.  I  am  awaiting  any  off?r 
they  might  care  to  make."  In  response  to 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  step  it  would 
take  for  a  suspension  of  the  bombing,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  answered. 
"Just  almost  any  step.  As  far  as  we  can 
see.  they  have  not  taken  any  yet."  Evi- 
dently the  President  did  not  consider  that 
Hanoi's  dropping  of  all  pre-conditions  on 
negotiations,  and  their  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate without  a  cessation  in  the  American 
bombing,  was  significant  enough  to  qualify 
as  "Just  almost  any  step." 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  eliminated 
most  of  their  preconditions  to  peace  dis- 
cussions, but,  conversely.  President  Johnson 
has  hardened  our  terms  and  Imposed  new 
conditions  on  the  eftaWlshment  of  negotia- 
tions. The  Administration  now  refuses  to 
seek  negotiations  under  conditions  that  It 
would  have  accepted  a  year  ago.  Perhaps 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  sincerely  want 
peace  discussions  and  even  if  negotiations 
were  established,  the  results  might  be  dis- 
appointing. But  we  must  explore  every 
avenue  to  peace  and  we  cannot,  afford  to 
second-guess  the  outcome  of  a  complex 
political  situation. 

In  fighting  a  war,  our  position  must  natu- 
rally be  flexible,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  truth  must  be  flexible,  that  the  truth 
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must  be  subservient  to  political  motives. 
Every  time  that  truth  Is  distorted  or  denied 
us,  we  are  denied  a  bit  of  our  liberty.  When 
government  spokesmen  misrepresent  inter- 
national situations  and  misrepresent  our 
national  Intentions,  they  effectively  greatly 
narrow  alternatives  to  their  policies.  Many 
feel  forced  then,  out  of  confuson  and  on  the 
basis  of  no  clear  alternative,  to  endorse 
current  policy. 

Thus  is  created  the  tyranny  of  the  "big 
lie" — a  tyranny  of  "no  alternatives."  a  tyr- 
anny that  does  not  allow  Americans  tiie 
liberty  of  choice  and  that  does  not  allo-.v  u.s 
effective  voice  In  directing  our  nation's 
course.  But  an  equally  destructive  conse- 
quence of  this  deliberate  deception  is  the 
disiUusionrnenl  it  creates  in  the  American 
people  with  their  government. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  war  with  three  fronts 
— economic,  diplomatic,  and  military.  We 
should  be  seeking  the  same  objectives  on  all 
three  fronts — the  establishment  of  peace 
and  stability.  But  if  this  objective  is  to  be 
achieved,  our  efforts  In  ail  areas  must  be 
coordinated  and  complement  each  other. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  however, 
that  Indicates  that  at  times  when  progress 
was  hopeful  on  the  diplomatic  front,  when 
the  possibility  of  establishing  negotiations 
was  most  promising,  there  was  increased 
activity  in  the  military  area  that  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  negotiation. 

On  November  20.  1965,  Amba.<;sador  Gold- 
berg was  contacted  by  t!ie  Foreign  Minister 
of  Italy,  Mr.  Fanfani,  then  President  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Fan- 
fani transmitted  a  message  concerning 
Hanoi's  strong  desire  for  a  peaceful  solution 
and  its  position  on  negotiations.  Secretary 
Rusk's  reply  to  Mr.  Fanfani's  report  w.os  de- 
livered to  him  In  New  York  on  December  6, 
and  on  December  13  our  non-committal 
reply  was  delivered  to  H.inoi  by  Fanfani. 
But  the  promising  escalation  of  peace  efforts 
was  destroyed  by  an  escalation  of  military 
efforts  that  were  not  coordinated.  Two  days 
after  Hanoi  received  our  diplomatic  response 
to  its  feeler.  American  planes  for  the  first 
time  bombed  the  Haiphong  area,  destroying 
a  power  plant  14  miles  from  tills  city. 

We  stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam  for 
37  days  In  a  pause  that  extended  from 
Christmas  1965  through  January  1966.  On 
January  31,  we  resumed  bombing — one  day 
before  Ambassador  Goldberg  was  to  present 
a  resolution  to  the  UN  Seciu-ity  Council 
calling  for  Council  action  to  arrange  an  In- 
ternational conference  to  bring  peace  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  re- 
sumption of  bombing  at  this  point  was  In- 
terpreted by  many  as  an  indication  of  our 
insincerity  and  stands  as  another  example  of 
the  thwarting  of  diplomatic  efforts  through 
lack  of  coordination  with  military  policies. 

Again  In  June  of  1966  we  forfeited  the 
possibility  of  establishing  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations by  escalating  military  actions.  Late 
in  June.  Chester  Ronnlng.  a  Canadian  diplo- 
mat, returned  from  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Hanoi.  Ronnlng  had  played  important  roles 
In  the  Geneva  Conferences  of  1954  and  1962, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  inter- 
preters of  Asia,  and  Is  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  and 
Peking.  A  Washington  Post  story  dated 
June  25  quoted  a  Washington  official  as  say- 
ing that  the  Johnson  Administration  recog- 
nized the  potential  Importance  of  the  fact 
that  Hanoi  readily  received  Ronnlng  and  was 
willing  to  talk  to  him.  The  article  further 
stated  that  Canadian  officials  warned  that 
any  major  military  escalation  by  the  United 
States  cotild  torpedo  the  Ronning  operation. 
Ronning's  diplomatic  mission  was  indeed 
torpedoed  when  on  June  28  we  initiated  a 
major  escalation  on  the  military  front  by 
bombing  the  Hanol-Halphong  area.  Thus 
we  have  another  example  of  the  necessity  to 
coordinate  diplomatic  and  military  efforts. 
There  is  one  final  story  of  raised  hopes 
that  were  shattered  when,  again,  the  bombs 


began  to  fall.  In  a  Washington  Post  story 
of  February  2.  1967,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  was  quoted  as  saying,  "There's  light 
there,  even  if  some  of  the  participants  don't 
realize  it.  Your  political  instincts  tell  you 
there  is  a  climate  for  settlement."  Bill 
Moyers,  the  President's  former  Press  Secre- 
tary, echoed  this  optimism:  "For  the  first 
time  since  I  came  to  the  White  House." 
Moyers  said,  "you  can  feel  it  around  the 
building  .  .  .  "There's  light."  A  few  days 
after  these  statements  were  made,  the  New 
Year's  truce  began,  the  U.S.  halted  the  bomb- 
ing r."ids.  and  hope  for  negotiations  scared. 

But  evidently  the  c'.imate  for  settlement 
that  Mr.  Rusk  had  sensed  several  days  earlier 
had  d;s.ippeared  becr.use  the  U.S.  refused  to 
cxtc:id  the  bombir.g  pause  in  an  effort  to 
encourr.ge  peace  talks.  An  anxious  world 
beseechcd  the  United  States  to  make  a  posi- 
tive step  in  the  direction  of  peace,  but  the 
Administration  stood  adamant. 

I  have  attempted  today,  to  document  two 
of  my  main  objections  to  the  way  the  Ad- 
ministration is  conducting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. First.  I  object  to  the  .Administration's 
lack  of  candor  with  the  American  people. 
Second.  I  object  to  the  pattern  of  cancelling 
the  possibility  of  peace  negotiations  by  ill- 
timed  niMtary  r^'alations. 

My  right  to  dissent  from  current  Admin- 
istration policies  carries  with  it  an  obliga- 
tion to  suggest  remedies  or  alternatives.  In 
questioning  the  Administration's  handling  of 
the  war.  I  have  been  detailing  what  should 
not  be  done.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  be- 
lieve xhoiild  be  done. 

I  will  outline  my  suggestions  wifnin  the 
limits  of  the  two  possilD'.e  methods  of  re- 
solving this  conflict.  First,  war  can  be 
ended  by  surrender  of  the  enemy;  by  his 
total  deFtruction;  or  by  occupying  his  home- 
land. This  the  Administration  has  stated 
is  not  the  ambition  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  President,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  limited  war  and  we  have  no  desire  for  mili- 
tary victory — to  win  and  get  out. 

■riie  second  way  war  can  be  ended  is 
through  negotiated  settlement.  TTils  then, 
must  be  the  United  States'  goal  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  eliminated  the  other  alternative. 

The  question  then  becomes.  "How  do  we 
achieve  a  neg.^tiated  settlement?" 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  possible  paths  the 
United  States  could  travel  in  its  search  for 
peace.  Most  promising  of  these  I  believe, 
would  be  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  a  de-escalation  of  the  war.  It  is 
the  growing  consensus  of  world  leaders  and 
others  involved  In  the  search  for  peace,  that 
the  main  obstacle  to  negotiations  Is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  halt  the  tomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

Three  basic  reasons  have  been  given  for 
our  bombing  policy.  First,  to  stop  the  In- 
filtration of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  South;  second  to  raise  the 
morale  in  the  South;  and  third,  to  demon- 
strate to  the  North  the  cost  of  continuing 
the  war. 

It  is  currently  being  debated  by  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  Chiefs  of  Staff 
whether  the  bombing  policy  has  much  effect 
on  the  Infiltration  of  troops  and  supplies. 
At  the  end  of  June  1966.  McNamara  ad- 
mitted that,  after  all  the  bombing.  Northern 
units  in  South  Vietnam  had  Increased  by 
more  than  100  percent  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  On  November  5,  1966,  McNamara 
stated  that  despite  the  bombing,  infiltration 
continued  without  let-up:  "They  continue  to 
Infiltrate  from  the  North  to  the  South  In 
large  numbers,  and  they  continue  to  bring 
In  not  only  individuals  by  those  infiltration 
routes  but  entire  units,  regiments  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  as  well." 

And,  during  closed  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees In  January.  McNamara  testified — "I 
don't  believe  that  the  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  I  cotUd  contemplate  in  the 


future  would  significantly  reduce,  the  actual 
flow  of  men   and   materiel   to  the  South." 

The  Defense  Secretary  takes  pains,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  the  bombing  has  In- 
creasec  the  cost  of  this  infiltration.  But  I 
wonder  if  the  price  the  North  Vietnamese 
pay  Is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  this  bombing 
policy  to  the  United  States.  I'm  not  just  re- 
ferring to  the  lijss  of  American  pilots  and 
the  price  tag  on  ti.e  aircraft  and  munitions 
I  am  referring  to  the  loss  of  world  opinion 
that  becomes  greater  with  each  bcmbmg 
mission. 

The  second  reason  for  our  bombing  poi- 
icy — to  raise  the  morale  of  the  South — has 
evidently  succeeded  in  raising  the  morale  of 
tiie  poliliciar.s.  but  has  done  Utile  to  affect 
the  mor.ile  of  the  people.  As  to  Xhe  third 
Justification  for  bombing.  I  submit  that 
dropping  Ijombs  on  the  North  has  not  de- 
moralized the  North  Vietnamese,  but  has 
increased  their  will  to  resist. 

Our  bombing  has  allowed  the  Communists 
to  unite  the  various  factions  in  North  Viet- 
nam bcliind  Ho  Chi  Mmh  and  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  We  have  aroused  a  higher 
degree  of  nationalism  and  determination  to 
resist  than  had  previously  existed. 

In  totaling  up  how  etlective  tiie  bombing 
policy  has  been  in  meeting  its  objectives.  I 
beiieve  it  can  be  validly  stated  that  this 
policy  has  met  with  little  success. 

Why,  then,  do  we  continue  the  bombing 
when  It  is  largely  unsuccessful  in  accom- 
plis'niiig  Its  objectives  and  when  we  have 
been  told  repeatedly  by  numerous  world 
leaders  that  peace  talks  would  likely  result 
if  we  slopped  sending  cur  borribers  out  on 
missions? 

Perhaps  the  Administration  leels  that — 
despite  current  world  opinion — negotiations 
would  not  result  from  a  cessation  in  the 
bombing.  But.  even  if  this  conclusion  is 
valid,  it  does  not  justify  contznuatwn  ol  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  bombing 
policy,  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  this 
policy,  can  oniy  be  justified  5/  it  can  be 
cieariy  demonstrated  that  tiombing  ol  North 
Vietnam  tritl  result  in  negotiations  I  be- 
lieve that  the  evidence  very  clearly  indi- 
cates that  our  current  level  of  destruction 
through  bombing — and  even  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  destruction — will  not  force  North 
Vietnam  to  the  negotiating  tabic.  Even  i; 
the  Administration  sincerely  feels  that  a 
cessation  in  bombing  would  riot  result  in 
negotiations.  It  cannot  afford  to  leave  any 
avenue  to  peace  unexplored.  The  rest  of 
the  world  Is  growing  critical  of  our  refusal 
to  explore  this  possibility  for  peace  for  It 
Is  clear  to  them  that  the  risks  involved  in 
continued  bombing  outweigh  the  risks  in- 
volved in  a  bombing  pause.  How  great  is 
the  risk  to  the  United  States  position  when 
we  have  more  than  400  thousand  US  troops. 
600  thousand  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
500  thousand  South  Koreans  in  South  Viet- 
nam? Can  the  280  thousand  VIetcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  gain  a  serious  military 
advantage  In  the  face  of  these  forces  and 
In  the  face  of  continued  ground  operations? 

I  truly  wonder  if  the  dangers  In  a  pause 
In  the  bombing  come  close  to  approximating 
the  dangers  inherent  In  the  strategy  of  esca- 
lation. The  more  we  escalate  the  war.  the 
more  we  reduce  the  possibility  of  negotiated 
settlement.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  sudden  uncontrolled  escalations 
that  would  reduce  North  Vietnam  to  one 
giant  bomb  crater.  I  am  referring  to  the 
f)sychology  of  slow  escalation:  of  continuous 
military  pressure  with  no  pauses  to  allow 
Hanoi  to  move  into  negotiations  from  an 
honorable  position.  The  more  we  escalate 
the  war  the  more  we  make  surrender  the 
only  alternative  to  continued  fighting.  You 
don't  "negotiate"  with  a  man  while  holding 
a  gun  to  his  head.  You  effectively  draw  the 
terms  for  his  surrender.  The  more  sur- 
render becomes  the  only  option  to  con- 
tinuing the  war,  the  more  fierce  the  enemy's 
resistance  will  become  and  the  more  unltm- 
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Ited  the  war  will  grow.  An  unllmltecl  war 
may  result  In  a  military  victory  over  North 
Vietnam  but  at  what  price?  At  the  price 
of  a  ravaged  nation  and  a  shattered  people? 
At  the  price  of  our  own  moral  corruption? 

A  military  victory  over  North  Vietnam 
would  not  bring  peace  to  the  South.  A  de- 
feated Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  with  his  50.000  troops 
returned  to  the  North,  would  still  leave 
100,000  Vletcong  and  150.000  civilian  guer- 
rillas continuing  the  war  In  the  South. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  hope  for  es- 
tablishing peace  negotiations  lies  In  a  ces- 
sation of  bombing  and  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war.  But  we  must  pursue  other  possibilities 
for  initiating  a  peace  dialogue. 

The  Administration  has  stated  that  we 
are  willing  to  settle  the  war  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and 
1962  A  stated  willingness  to  work  within 
the  framework  of  a  Geneva  Conference  is  not 
enough  We  must  actively  promote  the  re- 
convening of  the  Conference  and  use  all  ap- 
propriate means  to  convince  the  members 
of  the  Conference  of  our  sincerity  and  de- 
termination in  seeking  nnarp  talks 

We  should  explore  all  the  possibilities  or 
using  the  framework  of  other  international 
bodies  to  initiate  peace  discussions.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  has  undertaken 
many  attempts  to  bring  the  parties  of  the 
conflict  together  for  peace  conversations  and 
more  than  once  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused a  specific  offer  for  negotiations  that 
have  been  made  through  Thant.  Wo  must 
re-establish  and  re-emphasize  our  desire  to 
go  to  any  place,  at  any  time  and  discuss 
with  anyone  the  possibilities  for  peace. 
Since  the  37  day  bombing  pau.se  in  early 
1966  we  have  made  no  official  attempt  to 
engage  this  body  in  the  search  for  peace. 
We  should  Introduce  resolulions  before  both 
the  Security  Coun<  il  and  the  General  As- 
sembly that  are  designed  to  put  the  United 
Nations  in  an  active  ,nul  responsible  role  In 
initiating  the  talk.-; 

These  suggestions  for  soliciting  the  aid  of 
international  organizations  in  tire  search  for 
peace  have  been  made  many  times  by  many 
people.  I  ijelieve  that  it  Is  through  such  In- 
ternational and  politically  indopend»nl  orga- 
nizations that  a  peace  settlement  with  equal 
Justice  for  all  parties  Is  most  likely  to  evolve. 

In  our  search  for  an  Immediate  cm!  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  through  peaceful  settle- 
ment, we  must  not  overlook  the  vf  ry  real 
possibility  of  our  failure  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  fur  many  years  If  efforts 
to  initiate  a  dlalijguc  for  peace  fails,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  change  our  strategy  In  waging 
the  war.  Tlie  United  States  cannot  afford 
the  economic  and  manpower  costs  of  a  long 
war  in  Vietnam  Al.so.  we  cannot  afford  the 
resentment  and  tensions  tliat  would  grow 
throughout  Asia  if  our  d(miinating  military 
presence  in  tills  area  was  prolonged  and  in- 
creased. We  must  prepare  for  the  long-term 
possibilities  of  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam 
by  encouraging  the  initiation  of  an  all-Asian 
conference.  At  this  conference,  we  would 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  Asian  nations  in  re- 
turning to  them  the  primary  responsibility 
for  their  own  protection  and  for  returning  to 
them  the  leadership  role  we  have  assumed 
in  their  area. 

The  conference  would  work  out  plans  for 
de-Amerlcanlzlng  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
for  the  assumption  by  Asians  of  their  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  peace  in  their 
area  of  the  world.  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  declared  that  there  must  be 
Asian  solutions  for  Asian  problems  and  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
the  Asians  to  begin  assuming  a  more  active 
role  In  peacekeeping  efforts. 

Specifically,  out  of  this  all-Asian  confer- 
ence should  grow  a  detailed  plan  and  sched- 
ule for  the  substitution  of  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  by  Asian  troops.  The  President 
has  warned  us  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
could  last  for  another  10  or  15  years  and 
we  should  not  wait  another  half -decade  be- 


fore taking  positive  steps  to  turn  this  war 
over  to  the  people  who  have  a  primary 
stake  In  Its  outcome. 

A  second  responsibility  that  the  all-Asian 
conference  should  asstune  would  be  the  Ini- 
tiation of  an  Asian  diplomatic  offensive  to  re- 
duce tensions  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween adversaries  in  the  conflict  and  build 
a  bridge  of  trust  between  the  two  sides  so 
that  the  atmosphere  for  peace  discussions  Is 
Improved. 

A  third  goal  of  the  conference  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  framework  for  an  eventual 
Southeast  Asian  common  market  based  on 
agricultural  economies.  Our  goal  of  peace 
and  stability  in  South  Vietnam  will  not 
automatically  be  reached  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  conflict.  When  the  hos- 
tilities cease  in  South  Vietnam,  the  pros- 
pects for  continued  peace  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  this  area's  ability  to  progress 
economically  and  to  meet  the  rising  expec- 
tations of  Its  people.  None  of  the  countries 
of  South  East  Asia  is  large  enough  to  sup- 
port strong  and  viable  economies  in  the  near 
future  Through  tariff  agreements  and  co- 
operative planning,  howevtr,  these  countries 
could  coordinate  the  development  of  their 
individual  and  total  resources.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  avoid  the  initial  expense  and 
loiig-tei-m  uiemclency  of  duplicating  basic 
agriculture-oriented  industries  necessary  to 
the   development   of   each   country. 

South  Vietnam  must  be  economically 
st.ible  If  peace  is  to  endure  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  It  must  be  politically  stable 
also  if  It  is  to  survive  the  political  pressures 
and  turmoil  tliat  are  sure  to  surface  wlien 
the  military  hostilities  cease.  If  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  be  capable  of  directing  Its 
atfalrs  when  the  lighting  sUjps,  the  United 
States  must  now  relinquish  its  dominant 
control  of  political  affairs  and  minimize  its 
impact  on  other  aspects  of  life  in  South 
Vietnam 

The  United  Slates  and  tlie  South  Viet- 
namese government  are  asking  the  people  of 
tli.at  country  to  make  great  sacrlftces  In  the 
n.-ime  of  democracy  and  independence.  But 
they  have  never  lived  under  democracy  or 
iiviepei  denrp  and  have  little  idea  of  what 
they  are  being  asked  to  flght  for.  We  must 
give  purpose  to  tlielr  sacrifices  by  allowing 
them  truly  d-mocratlc  Institutions  that  they 
can  believe  in  and  be  willing  to  defend. 
We  must,  to  be  specific,  give  our  complete 
support  during  the  coming  elections  for  the 
establishment  of  civilian  government  in 
South  Vietnam  Only  a  civilian  govern- 
ment will  be  regarded  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  having  any  autonomy  from  the 
United  States  and  as  having  any  responsive- 
ness to  their  wishes. 

The  Administration  has  Justified  our  in- 
volvement in  this  conflict  as  a  defense  of 
the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam  against 
tlie  aggression  of  the  North.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  no  freedom  for  us  to  so 
gallantly  protect.  Our  massive  presence  in 
this  small  country  h.as  effectively  eliminated 
whatever  sovereignty  might  have  existed 
and  the  'Independence"  of  South  Vietnam 
is  a  fiction.  How  sovereign  is  a  government 
that  we  dominate  and  that  would  collapse 
in  days  if  we  ce.ised  supporting  it?  How  in- 
dependent are  a  people  wlio  now  rely  com- 
pletely on  a  foreign  nation  for  their  defense 
and  who  must  follow  the  orders  issued  by 
that  nation?  How  Independent  Is  a  cotin- 
try  whose  entire  economy  depends  on  benev- 
olent subsidy  by  a  foreliTU  power? 

If  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  to  be- 
lieve in  their  own  independence  and  be  will- 
ing to  flght  for  it.  the  United  States  must 
minimize  Its  Impact  on  Vietnamese  life  as 
much  as  possible  and  must  not  Interfere 
with  political  processes  of  the  country.  A 
belief  In  and  determination  for  Independ- 
ence cannot  be  compromised  with  the  pup- 
pet government  of  a  foreign  power. 

I  have  Just  outlined  possible  methods  of 
achieving  peace  In  South  Vietnam  through 


negotiations  and  through  a  change  in  our 
strategy  designed  to  find  an  Asian  solution 
for  this  basically  Asian  problem.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  be  successful  in 
seeking  peace  through  either  method  if  we 
continue  to  misinterpret  and  distort  the 
realities  of  this  conflict;  If  we  refuse  to  hon- 
estly admit  our  past  miscalculations;  and  if 
we  lack  the  courage  to  change  the  policies 
that  have  defeated  oiu:  purposes  since  1950. 
This  is,  I  believe,  where  we  must  begin. 


Di  LUZIO  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Water  Pollution  Control,  Mr, 
Prank  C,  Di  Luzio,  spoke  before  the 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  on  March  13,  on  the  subject  "Prac- 
tical Steps  Toward  Pollution  Control." 
In  his  remarks,  he  pointed  out  that, 
with  the  legislation  passed  by  the  89th 
Congress,  it  was  hoped  that  there  might 
be  a  'better  orchestrated  effort  and  more 
harmony"  in  water  pollution  control,  ex- 
plaining the  practical  applications  of 
better  orchestrated  efforts  and  more  har- 
mony and  discussing  the  future  hope  for 
effective  control  of  water  pollution. 

Because  of  the  continued  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Congress  in  this  area.  I  believe 
that  Mr,  Di  Luzio's  views  are  of  special 
merit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PR^cniAL  Steps  To'aard  PoLLtmoN  Control 
(Remarks  of  Frank  C.  D.  Di  Luzio.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  Pollu- 
tion  Control,   before   the   North   American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference. 
Sm  Francisco.  CaUf..  Mar.  13,  1967) 
I    greatly    appreciate    this   opportunity   to 
talk  about  "Practical  Steps  Toward  Pollut:on 
Control"  before  this  distinguished  a?scml)Iy 
of  wildlife  and  resource  authorities. 

One  need  not  look  very  far  In  any  direc- 
tion from  any  vantage  point  in  the  land  to 
conclude  that  practic.il  steps  to  control  pol- 
lution have  become  an  urgent  need  in  thu 
country 

PAST  PERFOHMANCE   Of    THE  CONSERVATION 
COMMUNITY 

Your  pan  in  this  campaign  to  protect  and 
promote  environmental  quality  has  not  been 
an  easy  one.  You  have  won  some  vlc- 
lorlfs,  but  you  may  have  lost  even  more 
The  quality  of  our  environment  has  declined 
For  the  most  part.  It  has  been  a  war  of  attri- 
tion and  you  have  been  on  the  losing  side 
against  the  forces  of  "progress"  and  "eco- 
nomic growth" — conscious  and  uncon- 
scious—which erode  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

You  have  only  to  list  some  of  the  p:ist 
battles  lost— species  wiped  out  or  critically 
endangered  by  man — the  passenger  pigeon, 
health  hen,  whooping  crane,  blue  whale,  as 
well  as  the  ruined  rivers,  the  spoiled  land, 
the  disrupted  ecosystems. 

.'Vnd  as  you  and  I  look  ahead,  the  road 
will  not  be  easy  nor  the  outcome  certain. 
The  future  can  go  either  way — for  you  or 
against  you  Neither  victory  nor  defeat  Is 
predetermined.  All  depends  on  human  ef- 
fort and  the  wise  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
technology  gives  us. 

The  part  you  play  will  be  critical  In  de- 
termining whether  we  promote  economic 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time,  protect  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  or.  whether  we 
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promote  economic  growth,  but  degrade  our 
environment — our  water,  land,  and  air — with 
the  result  that  our  health,  our  economic 
growth  and  survival  are  ultimately  threat- 
ened 

Although  America's  nattiral  landscape  con- 
tains great  bcnuty  and  diversity,  much  of  this 
can  be  lost  and  damaged  through  pollution, 
misuse  and  mismanagement.  And  we  will 
not  be  able  to  escape,  as  we  do  now,  by 
catchnig  the  nearest  Jet  to  some  unspoiled. 
exotic  Island.  Every  part  of  the  world  will 
eventually  face  the  same  problem  of  main- 
taining quality,  beauty  and  diversity  In  na- 
ture. We  had  better  start  managing  wisely 
here  at  home  to  maintain  an  environment 
worth  living  in  because  escape  will  not  be 
possible. 

Until  recent  years,  except  for  the  conserva- 
tionists and  a  few  like-minded  people  In  Gov- 
ernment, not  many  people  were  concerned 
atjout  the  environment,  except  when  it  didn't 
behave  to  their  liking.  Air.  land,  water— 
these  were  thought  to  be  Inexhaustible  re- 
sources provided  for  man's  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. If  a  river  was  ruined  for  fish,  that  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  prices  that  had  to 
be  paid  for  progress.  Ecology,  If  the  word 
ever  cropped  up  In  the  general  hustle  and 
din,  was  something  for  tlie  biologists — or 
the  birds. 

However,  a  new  era  of  environmental  man- 
agement and  control  has  now  arrived. 
Granted  that  this  new  age  is  still  far  less  real 
in  practice  than  In  policy,  still  It  has  come, 
and  it  Is  here  to  stay. 

And  none  too  soon.  Thoughtless  misuse — 
even  heretofore  acceptable  but  thoughtless 
use  of  our  air,  land,  and  water  resources — has 
reached  a  critical  point.  Pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment already  constitutes  a  serious  drag 
on  the  progress  and  well-being  of  our  society. 
Not  only  are  desirable  uses  of  the  environ- 
ment curtailed  by  pollution,  but  even  uses 
that  fall  clearly  Into  the  category  of  neces- 
sities are  in  many  respects  hampered  or 
threatened. 

You  know  the  situation  as  well  as  or  better 
than  I.  and  you  and  I  know  how  it  came 
about.  The  important  thing  is  what  lies 
ahead  in  water  pollution  control.  We  have 
had  the  overture.  The  main  symphony  Is 
now  about  to  begin. 

The  conservation  community  has  stirred  up 
public  reaction  and  awareness  of  pollution 
problems.  But  while  molding  public  opin- 
ion, it  was  like  an  orchestra  made  up  of 
virtuosos,  each  a  master  of  a  particular  in- 
Btrument,  but  each  playing  from  his  own 
music. 

Now.  with  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress,  we  hope  to  have  a  better 
orchestrated  effort  and  more  harmony  than 
discord  in  water  pollution  control. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  the  plano-playlng  cat. 

It  seems  that  many  years  ago  In  the  mid- 
west there  was  a  man  who  owned  a  tomcat 
which  played  the  piano.  Not  only  did  the 
tomcat  play  the  piano,  but  he  plaved  classi- 
cal music. 

A  Greenwich  Village  impresario,  upon  hear- 
ing about  the  cat.  was  determined  to  hire 
him  and  visited  the  tomcat's  owner  to  see 
about  obtaining  a  contract  for  the  cat  to 
play  In  Greenwich  Village.  He  asked  the 
owner.  "Will  the  cat  play  for  me?"  The  own- 
er replied,  "He'll  play  for  anybody."  The  cat 
then  climbed  upon  the  piano  stool  and 
started  playing.  The  Impresario  was  so  over- 
come by  the  beauty  of  the  music  that  he 
started  talking  to  himself  out  loud:  "The 
first  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  get  this  cat 
iuider  contract,  and  then  have  him  orches- 
trated." The  cat  disappeared  and  hasn't  been 
seen  s.nce. 

The  point  is  we  must  be  careful  and  rea- 
sonable in  our  public  statements  on  poUu- 
tion  control.  Our  terms  must  be  expUcit 
ana  understandable.  Fancy  terms  may  build 
unnecessary  resistance  and  opposition. 

We  need  more  harmony  among  the  voices 


which  speak  out  on  conservation  and  pollu- 
tion problems. 

We  need  better  orchestration  of  effort — of 
words  and  actions — not  only  within  the  con- 
servation community,  but  also  between  the 
groups  involved  In  causing  as  well  as  curing 
our  pollution  problems — industry,  agricul- 
ture, municipalities.  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  as  a  whole. 

FtTTURE  OF  W.ATER  POLLtJTION  CONTROL 

Looking  down  the  road  a  few  years,  there 
are  many  paths  to  travel  toward  effective 
water  pollution  control. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  a  greatly 
intensified  effort  to  control  pollution  at  the 
source. 

Wncre  needed,  there  will  be  larger  and 
more  effective  municipal  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. More  and  more  of  these  facilities 
will  convert  waste  water  Into  water  of  a  qual- 
ity suitable  for  limited  reuse,  particularly  for 
recreation  use.  This  is  already  being  done 
on  a  sizeable  pilot  scale  and  will  become 
practicable  on  a  large  scale  In  the  near 
future. 

At-source  control  of  pollution  from  indus- 
trial plants  will  be  attacked  on  two  fronts: 
Througli  new  or  improved  treatment  meth- 
ods and  through  process  changes  that  will 
reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  output  of  wastes 
requiring  treatment. 

We  are  conducting  a  study  of  Industrial 
water  pollution  problems,  and  we  hope  to 
help  Industry  pinpoint  its  specific  marginal 
plants  where  increased  costs  for  pollution 
control  facilities  would  force  a  plant  out  of 
business.  We  will  then  try  to  help  find 
solutions  for  these  problems. 

However,  if  we  are  to  help  Industry,  we 
must  know  more  about  the  contents  of  In- 
dustry's effluents  and  about  the  processes 
which  produce  them. 

If  Industry  expects  us  to  help  them,  they 
must  also  help  us  by  providing  information 
about  the  chemical  composition  of  their 
waste  discharges  and  about  the  nature  of 
the  processes  which  generate  these  effluents. 
In  this  way,  we  can  possibly  make  available 
research  results  and  technical  data  to  assist 
them  In  solving  their  pollution  problem. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
Justify  to  the  taxpayers  and  Congress  the 
aid  which  we  give  to  Industry,  we  must  be 
able  to  show  the  progress  toward  pollution 
control  which  we  make  In  giving  this  aid. 
To  evaluate  our  progress  toward  controlling 
Industrial  pollution,  we  must  have  more  In- 
formation about  Industry's  effluents. 
Whatever  data  Industry  provides  will  be 
treated  as  proprietary  Information. 

Among  other  things,  thermal  pollution  is 
on  the  way  out.  With  what  we  know  about 
heat-exchange  today,  thermal  pollution  Is 
already  technologically  Inexcusable.  It  will 
become  inexcusable  from  any  standpoint  In 
the  near  future. 

At  the  same  time,  research  will  be  intensi- 
fied to  control  the  less  obvious,  more  exotic 
forms  of  pollution  now  resulting  from  com- 
plex manufacturing  processes.  Pollution 
control  technology  has  lagged  behind  pro- 
duction technology,  and  a  fast  catching-up 
is  In  order. 

In  the  second  place,  efforts  will  be  Intensi- 
fied to  reduce  and  control  pollution  from 
diffuse  sources. 

Through  a  combination  of  public  pressure 
and  improved  technology,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  progressive  reduction  in  pollution, 
for  example,  from  construction  projects. 

We  are  going  to  find  some  answers  to  the 
problem  of  the  combination  sewer  which 
aggravates  the  pollution  control  problem  In 
all  of  the  older  sections  of  our  large  cities. 
This  will  be  brought  under  control  through. 
In  all  probability,  a  combination  of  efforts. 
Better  city  sanitation,  for  example,  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  pollution  from  the 
runoff  from  city  streets.  In  some  com- 
mimitles  flushing  the  sewers  at  night  when 
treatment  plant  capacity  Is  largely  unused 


may  make  sense.  At  the  s.'ime  time,  through 
empoundments — both  surface  and  tinder- 
ground — and  by  other  means,  pollution  will 
be  controlled  for  future  treatment  and  re- 
lease. A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  sup- 
ported in  this  area  also,  and  there  is  more  to 
come. 

Improved  land  management  with  the  spe- 
cific objective  of  water  pollution  control  is 
still  another  predictable  development  in  the 
increasing  effort  to  prevent  pollutants  from 
diffuse  sources  from  trickling  and  pouring 
into  our  lakes  and  streams.  An  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
landowner — large  and  small — would  be  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  pollution  con- 
trol effort.  The  floating  fence  posts,  broken 
boards,  and  other  debris  get  into  the  water 
from   somebody's  land. 

Finally,  I  think  we  can  also  foresee  a 
greatly  intensified  effort  to  control  pollution 
in  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  themselves. 

From  any  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  In  water  pollution  control  today 
Is  to  slow  up  the  eutrophication  of  lakes 
through  overenrlchment  by  agricultural  and 
municipal  wastes.  Lake  Erie  is  the  most 
notable — and  potentially  tragic — example. 
But  many  others — large  and  small — are  in 
the  same  desperate  condition. 

The  speed  of  man-caused  eutrophication 
can  be  slowed.  The  most  obvious  and  most 
urgent  need  is  to  stop  using  such  lakes  as 
convenient  sinks  for  wastes  Destratifica- 
tion,  aeration,  filtering,  and  other  tech- 
niques are  not  beyond  reach.  Even  eutroph- 
ication from  natural  causes  can  be 
slowed.  The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  stop 
killing  our  lakes  through  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  waste  disposal  practices. 
Disposal  is  perhaps  the  WTong  word  These 
wastes  are  hidden,  not  disposed  of.  They 
and  or  their  effects  come  back  to  haunt  us 

Silting  of  both  rivers  and  lakes  is  yet 
another  pollution  problem  that  can  be  dealt 
with  through  multiple  approaches.  I  have 
mentioned  better  land  practices  and  better 
construction  practices.  Here,  too,  there  are 
opportunities  for  preventive  action,  as  a 
baclcstop  to  other  efforts.  One  approach 
that  we  are  exploring  is  the  use  of  polyelec- 
trolytes  to  settle  out  the  slit  at  selected  lo- 
cations so  that  it  can  be  removed  in  bulk, 
economically. 

NEED    TO     TROTECT     AND    EXPAND    OUK    ENVIBON- 
MENTAL    OPTIONS 

In  looking  ahead,  we  need  to  protect  and 
expand  our  environmental  options  and  free- 
dom of  choice  In  future  uses  of  nature. 

The  growth  of  population,  of  technology, 
and  of  human  wants  and  needs  has  already 
foreclosed  some  of  our  choices  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

There  is  a  range  of  possible  future  envi- 
ronmental options  which  we  must  try  to 
keep  open  and  expand  If  possible. 

For  example,  some  wilderness  advocates 
might  like  to  see  all  remaining  undeveloped 
areas  remain  in  wilderness  while  some  de- 
velopment advocates  might  seek  to  whittle 
away  at  our  remaining  wilderness. 

We  need  both — wilderness  and  develop- 
ment— as  well  as  the  range  of  choices  in 
between.  We  need  to  preserve  and  e>rpand 
all  of  our  en\ironmenta]  options — all  except 
for  one— the  destructive  use  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  use  of  the  environment  as  a 
free  sink  for  untreated  waste.  We  want  to 
foreclose  this  use  before  it  forecloses  ail 
other  uses. 

Some  conservationists  say  that  we  should 
leave  things  sUone — that  we  should  not  use 
the  natural  environment. 

But  I  believe  In  wise  rather  than  non- 
use  of  our  resources. 

I  am  a  conservationist  who  believes  that 
man  should  enjoy  nature.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  lock  nature  up  so  that  man  can- 
not use  It- 

I  am  not  primarily  Intereeted  In  fish  and 
wildlife  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  man's 
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sake  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  fish,  wild- 
life, and  nature  are  good  for  man.  They 
are  necessary  for  his  well-being,  both  physi- 
cally and  spiritually. 

The  Impression  In  many  circles  Is  that 
m.iny  purists  want  a  cold  trout  stream  be- 
i'.md  every  house— even  In  situations  where 
they  never  occurred  naturally.  We  know 
thai  every  stream  can't  be  a  trout  stream. 
Some  never  were  in  the  first  place,  but  no 
r/.ream  should  be  an  open  sewer. 

Perhaps  the  purist.^;  expect  too  much  from 
niin.  They  tend  to  set  unattainable  — all 
or  nothing- -goals  which  we  have  neither  the 
technical  nor  the  economic  means  to  sup- 
port. 

We  must  set  before  the  American  people 
conservation  and  pollution  control  goals 
which  are  attainable — technically  and  eco- 
nomically— but  if  improvement  Is  to  be 
made,  they  should  also  be  dlflTicult  to 
achieve 

We  should  always  reach  into  the  fiiture  - 
out  beyond  what  is  comfortable,  econom- 
ically or  technically.  We  should  try  for  hard 
but  achievable  goals. 

Conservationists  are  accused  of  favorlns; 
the  Interests  of  nature — of  plant  and 
beast— against   the  Interests  of   man. 

Yet.  do  these  Interests  so  Irreconcilably 
conflict?  Man  is  part  of  nature  and  his  in- 
terests are  served  by  environmental  quality 
and  healthy  ecossstcm?.  It  is  only  where 
the  Interests  of  man  are  incorrectly  seen 
that  the  Interests  of  nature  are  thought  to 
be  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  those  of 
111  <  II . 

Although  nature  may  be  at  man's  dls- 
po.sal.  this  doesn't  mean  It  is  meant  to  be 
his  dispose-all. 

Science  and  technology  give  man  great 
power  to  control,  destroy  and  create,  and 
the  question  is:  To  what  ends  and  how- 
should  he  use  this  power'' 

Was  It  Inevitable  thai  the  passenger 
pigeon  and  the  heath  hen  became  extinct 
or  that  the  whooping  crane  be  endangered? 
I  think  not. 

Is  It  man's  evolutionary  mission  to  de- 
stroy and  make  extinct  other  species?  If 
anyone  thinks  it  is  he  had  better  look 
at  the  long  run  effects  of  this  attitude — 
since  the  destruction  of  man's  environment 
points  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  man 
himself. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  preserve  our 
environmental  choices,  alternatives  and  op- 
tions for  the  future  and  for  future  gener- 
ations because  It  means  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom  to  choose.  It  means  pre- 
serving to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  free- 
dom of  future  generations  to  choose  what 
uses  they  wish  to  make  of  the  environment. 

Our  problem  is  to  preserve  and  expand 
our  possibilities  for  choice  of  the  uses  which 
we  make  of  the  environment  under  condi- 
tions of  rapid  increase  In  population.  In 
technology,  In  human  needs,  and  In 
pollution. 

We  need  to  preserve  and  expand  our 
environmental  options  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  also  protect  and  promote  our 
freedom  of  choice  In  the  way  we  go  about 
preserving  these  options. 

Your  role  In  promoting  these  freedoms 
l5  crucial. 

STEPS    TOWARD    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

We  live  in  a  world  where  man's  supply 
of  resources  Is  not  unlimited,  where  further 
exploitation  of  scarce  resources  becomes 
more  costly,  and  where  his  demands  are  In- 
creasing even  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion. 

Basic  scientific  resarch  and  applied  tech- 
nology car.  help  man  to  discover  new  sources 
'if  supply,  new  uses  for  old  resources,  and 
to  develop  substitutes  for  depleted  resources. 
Development  In  science  and  technology  will 
enable  us  to  Increase  the  levels  of  annuai 
sustained  yield  of  our  renewable  resources 
such  as  forests,  fish,  and  wildlife  and  will 
help  us  to  find  new  uses  for  these  products. 


And  science  can.  to  a  certain  extent,  discover 
substitutes  for  our  depletable  resources  such 
as  coal,  oil,  and  minerals.  Research  can, 
In  short,  expand  production  and  can  help 
us  to  keep  pace  with  Increased  demands. 

But  Just  as  there  are,  ultimately,  limits  to 
our  resources,  there  are  also  limits  to  what 
science  and  technology  can  do.  There  are 
limits  to  the  ability  of  science  to  help  us 
meet  the  growing  demands  associated  with 
increa.sed  per  capital  consumption  and  in- 
creased population. 

There  are  limits  to  the  capacity  of  science 
to  extricate  us  from  any  future  mistakes 
which  we  may  make  in  the  conservation  and 
maiuigement  of  our  resources. 

.^nd  we  should  not  and  cannot  depend 
upon  the  scientists  to  save  us  trom  our 
mistakes. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  a  pre- 
dicted doubling  of  the  world's  population 
by  the  year  2010 — only  some  40  years  from 
now  -with  the  associated  increased  demands 
which  will  be  placed  on  our  resources.  We 
live  in  a  world  where  the  United  States  con- 
sume.'! a  very  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
resources.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  there 
are  and  will  be  eventually  limits  to  the 
ability  of  our  resources  and  those  of  the 
world-  even  with  the  help  of  science — to 
satisfy  the  increased  demands  created  by  in- 
creased levels  of  consumption  and  increased 
population 

Given  this  situation,  we  must  consider 
some  of  the  practical  steps  and  necessary 
elempiiis  for  effective  resource,  conservation 
and  pollution  control  policy. 

Many  of  these  activities,  if  they  are  being 
performed,  are  not  carried  out  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  for  presentation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  need  to  set  forth  our  conservation  and 
resource  problems  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  a  regular,  periodic  basis, 
for  discussion,  debate,  and  decision. 

Such  statements  of  our  resoui'ce  and  pol- 
lution problems  should  be  based  on  estimates 
of:  1  the  supply  of  and  future  demands  for 
our  resources:  2.  the  Investments  and  activi- 
ties required  to  "meet  "  these  demands: 
3  the  limits  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  de- 
mands, and  4  the  rough  time  span  within 
whirli  the  limits  for  each  resource  will  be 
reached  The  statement  should  also  set 
forth  tile  alternative  means  for  solving  these 
problems  as  well  as  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  various  solutions. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  periodic  statement  of 
national,  regional,  state,  and  local  resource, 
conservation  and  pollution  problems,  trends, 
needs  and  goals,  alternative  solutions,  and 
recommendations  for  a  long-range  balanced 
program  for  research,  planning,  and  action. 

For  example,  we  need  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  each  of  our  renewable  and  non-re- 
newable resources,  and  the  future  demand 
for  these  resources  based  on  such  factors  as 
population  Increase  as  well  as  Increases  In 
per  capita  consumption. 

Based  on  these  estimates,  we  need  to  cal- 
culate the  limits  to  the  fulflllment  of  the 
estimated  future  demand  for  each  resource. 
We  should,  for  example,  attempt  to  estimate 
within  a  rough  tlmespan — for  Instance,  25, 
50,  75.  100  years — the  periods  during  which 
we  win  reach  the  limits  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  demands  for  each  of  our  renewable 
as  well  as  unrenewable  resources. 

For  example,  we  should  know  for  each  re- 
newable resource — given  the  necessity  for 
maximum  sustained  yield  of  that  resource — 
the  rough  time  span  during  which  the  esti- 
mated demand  for  that  resource  will  exceed 
our  calculations  for  maximum  annvial  har- 
vest compatible  with  maximum  sustained 
yield  over  the  years.  We  should  also  cal- 
culate for  our  non-renewable  resources  the 
rouch  time  span  during  which  projected 
demand  will  exhaust  these  resources. 

We  should  then  compile  lists  of  priorities 
for  conservation  based  on  earliest  estimated 
depletion  date,    there   being  some   resources 


which  will  be  In  danger  of  depletion  sooner 
than  others. 

In  addition  to  designing  and  Implementing 
programs  to  "meet  demands"  for  resources, 
we  need  also  to  look  at  the  problem  of  slow- 
ing down  the  rate  at  which  rapidly  expand- 
ing populations  put  pressures  on  the  en- 
vironment for  resource  supply  and  waste 
disposal — for  production  In  Industry  and 
agriculture,  for  transport  and  communica- 
tions, for  recreation,  and,  for  getting  rid  of 
the  waste  products  of  all  thl::  activity. 

We  need  to  present  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— for  decision  and  action — a  periodic 
statement  of  our  environmental  options  and 
of  the  alternative  future  environments 
which  we  can  choose  to  foreclose  or  expand. 

The  conservation  community  can  play  a 
crucial  role  for  the  American  public  by  help- 
ing to  prepare,  present,  and  choose  among 
these  alternative  future  environments. 

For  there  are  limits  and  we  have  already 
reached  and  passed  some  of  them — in  air. 
water,  and  land  pollution — in  the  species  de- 
stroyed or  endangered. 

Moreover,  some  of  these  passed  limits  are 
irreversible.  The  destroyed  and  endangered 
species  are  "early  warning"  signals  which 
will  teach  us— If  we  will  learn — that  we  are 
mismanaging  our  environment.  If  we  Ignore 
these  signals,  we  do  so  at  our  ultimate  peril 

The  displeasing  and  unaesthetic  environ- 
ment can  serve  as  an  early  warning  signal 
for  problems  of  environmental  survival. 

You  have  awakened  Americans  to  the 
aesthetic  elements,  to  the  beautiful  in  mans 
environment  and  you  have  attempted  to  cure 
mans  loss  of  sensitivity  to  natural  beauty — 
a  lo.ss  of  sensitivity  largely  caused  by  a  de- 
graded environment  and  preoccupation  with 
material  gain. 

You  have  done  these  things  not  only  for 
their  own  sake,  but  also  because  the  loss  of 
this  sensitivity  may  ultimately  affect  man's 
survival. 

For  the  loss  of  man's  aesthetic  sensitivity 
means  that  man  is  less  likely  to  heed  early 
warning  signals  which  ultimately  affect  his 
survival.  And,  by  the  time  he  does  become 
aware  that  his  survival  Is  at  stake— In  prob- 
lems of  air.  water,  and  land  pollution — It 
may  be  too  late.  Irreversible  and  malign 
effects  may  have  been  created  In  nature. 

It  Is  still  an  open  question  whether  we  will 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  nature  and  our 
environment,  or  will  irreversibly  damage  and 
destroy  It  and.  In  the  process,  ourselves. 

RESPONSIBILrrY   OF  THE  CONSERVATION 
COMMUNITY 

Looking  at  the  specific  problem  of  water 
pollution  control,  I  would  like  tc  outline 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  how  the  conser- 
vation community  can  help. 

We  need  research,  planning,  and  operations 
in  many  different  areas — with  regard  to  pub- 
lic attitudes,  water  quality  standards,  en- 
forcement, river  basin  planning  and  in  the 
creation  of  Institutions  to  carry  out  these 
functions  on  an  Integrated  and  coordinated 
basis. 

This  will  require  the  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  all  levels  of  Government  and 
sectors  of  society — Including  the  conserva- 
tion community,  Industry,  agriculture,  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  public. 

If  we  are  to  have  economic  growth,  and  at 
the  same  time,  protect  and  promote  environ- 
mental quality,  we  must  adopt  and  Imple- 
ment new  attitudes  toward  nature.  These 
attitudes  contain  principles  for  managing 
the  environment  which  the  conservation 
community  has  helped  to  develop  and  must 
continue  to  stress  to  the  public. 

These  principles  Include: 

The  necessity  to  calculate  the  long  run 
effects  of  proposed  actions  on  the  total  en- 
vironment and  ecological  system. 

Economic  growth  plus  environmental 
quality. 

The  environment  should  not  be  used  as  a 
free  sink  for  untreated  waste. 
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The  poUutee  should  not  bear  all  the  costs 
of  pollution. 

Man  is  part  of  nature,  and.  rather  than 
having  a  mission  to  destroy  his  environment, 
should  live  in  harmony  with  It — creatively, 
with  the  forces  which  work  In  nature — 
rather  than  trying  to  dominate  and  destroy. 

In  addition  to  developing  principles  for 
wise  resource  management,  the  conservation 
community  has  a  critical  role  and  respon- 
sibility in  implementing  these  principles  in 
many  elements  of  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program — through,  for  example,  helping 
to  create  Institutions  for  water  resources 
planning,  through  planning  for  resource  use 
in  general  and  through  participation  In  the 
hearings  on  water  quality  uses  now  being 
conducted  in  the  various  states. 

The  period  from  now  until  June  30  is  a 
critical  one  for  deciding  on  water  quality 
uses  in  the  States  and  I  hope  you  will  take 
an  active  part  In  these  hearings. 

Many  conservation  organizations  helped  to 
produce,  with  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
very  useful  "Citizen  Guide  to  Actio.i  for 
Clean  Water."  This  guide  contains  a  check 
list  which,  If  implemented  by  the  conserva- 
tion community  throughout  the  United 
States,  would  give  an  Immense  boost  to 
cleaning  up  America's  waters. 

To  date,  twenty-two  States  have  proposed 
water  quality  standards  which  are  now  being 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration.  The  remaining  States 
have  yet  to  submit  their  standards. 

The  conservation  community  should  take 
an  active  part  In  these  hearings  which,  in 
effect,  will  set  standards  for  determining 
what  uses  can  and  will  be  made  of  our  water 
resources  In  the  United  States. 

I  encourage  you  to  help  the  public:  first. 
to  Inform  themselves  about  local  water  pol- 
lution problems,  needs,  and  goals:  second,  to 
organize  themselves  for  action;  and.  third, 
to  produce  action  by  local  government  for 
clean  water. 

CONCLUSION 

I  see  nothing  but  an  acceleration  of  the 
anti-pollution  effort  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  American  people  want  effective  and 
timely  water  pollution  control,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  and  large  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  The  same  holds  true  for  all 
environmental  pollution. 

We  have  effective  Federal  legislation  on  the 
books — legislation  that  was  years  in  the  mak- 
ing. We  have  a  new  attitude  toward  pollu- 
tion on  the  part  of  State  and  municipal 
governments.  This  is  far  from  a  totally 
united  front  yet,  but  it  is  coming. 

And  we  have  Increasing  evidence  of  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  business,  industry, 
and  agriculture.  This,  too.  Is  far  from  con- 
stituting a  united  front.  But  not  so  many 
years  ago  there  was  an  almost  united  front 
on  the  part  of  business  and  Industry  against 
water  pollution  control.  Now  the  winds  of 
business  and  Industry  policy  are  shifting. 

Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  Is 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  great  conserva- 
tion Interests  of  this  country.  Now,  the 
conservationists  have  some  important  new 
allies.  Now  the  voices  have  been  orches- 
trated. The  task  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months  or  even 
a  few  years.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  much 
of  it  can  and  should  be  done  in  a  few  years. 

In  closing,  my  only  counsel — counsel  that 
I  daresay  Is  superfluous — can  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  Be  reasonable  in  your  goals 
but  impatient  for  results.  Keep  up  the 
pressure  for  the  things  that  you  know  can 
be  done  now.  Do  not  settle  for  half  meas- 
ures, when  you  know  that  full  measures  are 
both  needed  and  possible.  It  is  our  Job  In 
the  Government  to  spearhead  the  drive,  with 
a  carrot  and  a  stick,  to  clean  up  America's 
waters.  With  your  continued  help,  and  gen- 
eral public  understanding  and  support,  we 
can  and  will. 


SMOKE  FROM  "GUNSMOKE" 
LINGERS  ON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  following  my  Senate  floor  re- 
marks reporting  my  enjoyment  as  a 
viewer  of  the  weekly  television  program 
"Gunsmoke."  and  my  hope  that  the 
series  could  be  continued,  some  ripples 
of  notice  made  their  appearance  in  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia.  Or  per- 
haps I  could  more  appropriately  state 
that  additional  smoke  began  to  waft  its 
way  upward  in  the  wake  of  my  com- 
ments on  "Gunsmoke."  Among  the 
more  recent  of  these  notices,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  March  12  editorial  in  the 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail,  Charleston.  W. 
Va..  which  really  adds  a  "smokey"  chap- 
ter to  the  "Gunsmoke"  saga. 

In  an  efifort  to  clear  away  the  smoke. 
I  wish  to  say,  "Ah,  shucks,  fellows,  can't 
a  chap  just  plain  enjoy  watching  a 
rootin-tootin  westerner  without  having 
his  psyche  scrutinized?  ' 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  editors 
of  the  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times:  the 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  Daily  Times;  the  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Journal;  and  the  Wil- 
liamson. W.  Va.,  Daily  News,  seem  to 
have  had  no  trouble  in  grasping  that 
innocent  possibility,  as  shown  by  their 
remarks  in  their  respective  editorials  of 
March  13,  March  14,  March  15,  and 
March  16,  respectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (W. 'Va.)  GEzett«-Mail, 

Mar.  12.  1967| 

These  Facts  May  Change  Byrd's 

"Gunsmoke"  Stand 

The  Washington  Post,  which  referred  to 
West  Virginia's  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  as  a  man 
of  narrow  vision,  simply  doesn't  know  the 
breadth  of  the  senator's  interests. 

Sen.  Byrd's  courageous  demand  that  "Gun- 
smoke" be  returned  to  television  will  stand  as 
an  example,  we  suspect,  to  millions  of  steely- 
eyed  viewers  who  Support  Their  Local  Police 
by  vicariously  gunning  down  the  lawless  mobs 
threatening  the  tranquility  of  Dodge  City. 

This  being  the  probable  case,  it  Is  with 
heavy  heart  that  we  point  out  to  Sen.  Byrd 
some  facts  that  might  have  escaped  his  in- 
nocent eye. 

To  begin,  there  Is  a  clear  implication  In 
very  nearly  every  "Gunsmoke"  plot  that  Mar- 
shal Matt  Dillon's  relationship  with  Miss 
Kitty  is  something  other  than  platonic.  To 
put  it  coarsely,  there  is  hanky-panky  that  is 
obrtous  to  any  eye  except  that  of  a  VS.  sen- 
ator anxious  to  find  wholesomenes.'.  in  every 
situation. 

Another  thing  Matt  Dillon  has  been  known 
to  associate  with  Indians  who.  of  course,  are 
nonwhite.  Dillon's  behavior  in  these  in- 
stances has  differed  from  the  most  Insuffer- 
able civil  rights  demonstrator,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  has  shot  and  killed  white  men 
while  protecting  his  nonwhite  friends. 

And  finally,  what  of  Sen.  Byrd's  own  cher- 
ished "Man  in  the  House  Rule"  which  denies 
District  of  Columbia  welfare  payments  to 
any  family  in  whose  home  an  Inspector  finds 
a  man?  Miss  Kitty's  status  as  a  possible  wel- 
fare recipient  Is  clouded  somewhat  by  this 
rule. 

Armed  with  the  foregoing  Information, 
Sen.  B>Td.  we  believe,  can  make  a  more  rea- 
soned analysis  of  the  cow'boy  show  whose 
return  to  television  he  asked  in  a  Senate 
speech.  He  might  even  change  his  mind 
about  permitting  American  citizens  to  view  it. 


(From  the  Fairmont   (W.  Va.)   Times,  Mar. 

13. 1967) 

Hazardous  CRmcisM 

Looking  for  any  excuse  to  put  Sen.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  in  a  bad  light,  the  Charleston 
Gazette  and  the  Morgantown  Dominion- 
News  have  attempted  to  read  something 
sinister  into  his  speech  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  defense  of  the  television 
show.  "Gunsmoke   " 

Somehow  tlie  Charleston-Morgantown 
anti-B\Td  axis  equates  his  remarks  with  the 
West  'Virginia  senator's  stand  for  law  en- 
forcement. The  manner  in  which  Marshal 
Matt  Dillon  disposes  of  the  forces  against 
law  and  order  appeals  to  Byrd.  these  editors 
believe,  because  he  has  spoken  out  against 
court  decisions  which  seem  to  put  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  a  disadvantage  in  their 
constant  war  against  criminals. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  Senator  Byrd  put 
in  a  good  word  for  "Gunsmoke"  simply  be- 
cause he  likes  to  watch  it  and  without  special 
reference  to  its  sociolegal  aspects.  In  chal- 
lenging Byrd's  support  of  the  popular  horse 
opera,  the  Charleston  and  Morgantown  edi- 
tors are  risking  alienation  of  all  "Gunsmoke  " 
addicts  in  West  Virginia. 

And  they  could  be  as  numerous  as  those 
who  have  elected  Robert  Carlyle  Byrd  to  every 
office  he  ever  sought,  including  the  515.015 
who  voted  for  him  for  the  Senate  in  1964. 

[From  the   Weirton    |W.   Va  )    Dally  Times, 

Mar.  14.  1967] 

Matt   Dillon   Rides   Again 

Marshal  Dillon.  Festus  Hagin,  Doc  Adams 
and  Kitty  Russell  have  a  great  champion  in 
Sen  Robert  C.  Byrd  (Di  of  West  Virginia 

He  helped  rescue  them  from  a  CBS  order 
for  cancellation  of  their  program.  CBS  re- 
versed its  cancellation  order  and  found  a 
spot  for  Gunsmoke  on  Monday  nights 

There  is  so  much  mediocrity  in  television 
programs  that  the  cancellation  of  Gunsmoke 
provided  a  storm  of  protests.  Many  critics 
considered  it  the  best  weekly  program  on 
television.  The  Fairmont  Times  lamented 
that  the  loss  of  Gunsmoke  would  be  a  "major 
tragedy  in  the  field  of  television." 

Sen.  BvTd  fired  a  few  verbal  rounds  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  protest  to  the  cancellation  of 
Gunsmoke. 

He  has  been  a  regular  viewer  of  Gunsmoke 
on  Saturday  nights 

In  his  Senate  address,  he  declared  that 
the  termination  of  Gunsmoke  wais  "a  major 
down-grading   of   television   entertainment  " 

He  questioned  the  accuracy  of  ratings  that 
threatened  to  gun  down  "TVe  best  known 
dispenser  of  frontier  Justice. 

Sen.  BjTd  has  been  a  champion  of  the  law- 
men and  a  severe  critic  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  arresting  and  questioning  of 
criminal  suspects  by  the  police. 

(From    the    Martinsburg     (W.    Va.    Journal. 

Mar.   16,   1967] 

Senator  Byrd  and  "Gunsmoke  " 

West  Virginia's  Senator  Robert  C  Byrd 
has  added  to  his  laurels  on  the  national  level 
as  being  one  of  the  saviors  of  "Gunsmoke  " 
perennial    western    of   television    fame 

It  seems  that  after  the  network  which  had 
carried  the  series  for  some  dozen  years  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  discontinued  aft«r 
this  season,  Senator  Byrd  took  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  enjoyed 
watching  "Gunsmoke'  and  hated  to  see  it 
leave  the  air.  This  apparently  became  a 
rallying  point  for  "Gunsmoke"  lovers 
throughout  the  nation  and  such  a  hue  and 
cry  went  up  that  the  network  made  one  of 
its  rare  decisions  to  reverse  Itself  so  that 
"Gunsmoke"  with  its  Marshal  Matt  Dillon. 
Kitty  and  "Doc"  w-ill  be  back  with  us  again 
for  at  least  another  season. 

Maybe  Senator  Byrd  shouldn't  have  taken 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  a  speech  on 
such  an  Irrelevant  subject,  although  It  was 
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probably  better  than  a  lot  of  the  perform- 
ances which  occur  there,  but  It  Is  truly  silly 
the  way  a  couple  of  Democratic  newspapers 
In  West  Virginia  whose  editors  don't  like 
the  senator  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  trying 
to  claim  that  the  reason  Senator  Byrd  wanted 
"Gunsmoke"  to  continue  was  that  he  likes 
the  rather  free-wheeling  methods  by  which 
Marshal  Dillon  enforced  the  law  In  the  old 
west. 

Ho-w  rldlculotis  can  you  get?  Didn't  this 
pair  of  editors  ever  stop  to  think  that  maybe 
Senator  Byrd  happened  to  like  Matt,  Kitty 
and  "Doc"  In  the  s.ime  way  that  many  mil- 
lions of  us  have  for  many  years  and  we  Ju.st 
hate  to  see  such  old  friends  depart?  If  this 
Is  all  these  newspapers  can  find  to  write 
against  Senator  Byrd  then  his  slate  must  be 
pretty  clean. 

(From  the  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Dally  News. 

Mar.  16,  1967] 

H.^ZABDous  Criticism 

Looking  for  any  excuse  to  put  Sen.  Robert 

C.  Byrd  In  a  bad  light,  the  Charleston  Gazette 

and  the  Morgantown  Dominion-News  have 

attempted   to  read   something  sinister   Into 


his  speech  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Senate  floor 
In  defense  of  the  television  show.  "Gun- 
smoke." 

Somehow  the  Charleston-Morgantown 
antl-Byrd  axis  equates  hla  remarks  with  the 
West  Virginia  senator's  stand  for  law  en- 
forcement. The  manner  In  which  Marshal 
Matt  Dillon  disposes  of  the  forces  against  law 
and  order  appeals  to  Byrd,  these  editors  be- 
lieve, because  he  has  spoken  out  against 
court  decisions  which  seem  to  put  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  con- 
stant war  against  criminals. 

We  hnve  a  feeling  that  Senator  Byrd  put 
In  a  good  word  for  "Gunsmoke"  simply  be- 
cause he  likes  to  watch  It  and  without  special 
reference  to  Its  soclolegal  aspects.  In  chal- 
lenging Byrd's  support  of  the  popular  horse 
opera,  the  Charleston  and  Morgantown  edi- 
tors are  risking  alienation  of  all  "Gunsmoke" 
addicts  In  West  Virginia. 

And  they  could  be  as  numerous  as  those 
who  have  elected  Robert  Carlyle  Byrd  to 
every  office  he  ever  sought.  Including  the 
515,015  who  voted  for  him  for  the  Senate  In 
19G4  "F.iirmont  Times. 


ORX)ER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  following  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  on 
Thursday.  March  23,  1967,  I  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  P.Ir. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
3  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, March  22,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Congressional  Scholars  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1967 

Mr,  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Its  many  blessings  and  what  we 
Oregonians  consider  points  of  superior- 
ity over  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
Oregon  does  have  the  factor  of  being 
located  a  considerable  distance  from  our 
Nation's  Capital.  There  are  those  who 
would  consider  this  one  of  Oregon's 
blessings,  but  it  does  make  it  difQcult  for 
our  schools'  young  people  to  learn  first 
hand  the  operations  of  our  National 
Government. 

In  an  effort  to  make  this  National 
Government  come  clear  and  alive  to 
many  of  Oregon's  young  people,  Mrs. 
Dellenback  and  I  have  instituted  a  pro- 
gram which  we  call  our  congressional 
scholars  program.  We  asked  the  school 
authorities  of  Oregon's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  to  select  from  represent- 
ative high  schools  all  over  the  district  a 
total  of  eight  high  school  juniors.  We 
specified  only  that  the  young  people  se- 
lected be  particularly  able  to  learn  and 
profit  from  a  week  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  that  they  be  willing  and  able 
to  pass  along  to  their  fellow  students  in 
their  respective  counties  what  they 
learned  here.  Transportation  expenses 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  education 
districts  involved.  While  In  Washing- 
ton the  scholars  would  be  guests  of  the 
Dellenback  family. 

From  some  hundred  or  so  applicants, 
eight  outstanding  young  people  were  se- 
lected by  Oregon  school  authorities  as 
such  congressional  scholars.  Last  week 
Mrs.  Dellenback,  the  children,  and  I  were 
pleased  to  have  living  in  our  home  with 
us  four  of  Ihem;  namely.  David  Ander- 


son, of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.:  Rosalie  Neal.  of 
Brookings,  Oreg.;  Michele  Roberts,  of 
Ashland.  Oreg. ;  and  Douglas  Robertson, 
of  Springfield.  Oreg.  We  were  im- 
pressed and  thrilled  with  each  of  these 
young  people. 

This  week  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing with  us  the  remaining  four;  namely. 
Peter  Jensen,  of  Medford.  Oreg.;  Bruce 
Johnson,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.;  Steven  Mille- 
man,  of  Murphy.  Oreg.;  and  Randy 
Stockdale,  of  Reedsport,  Oreg.  Again 
we  have  been  Impressed  and  thrilled  with 
these  young  people  and  their  promise  of 
future  contributions  to  good  government. 

While  here  we  have  sought  to  give 
these  scholars  an  opportunity  to  meet 
some  of  the  people  and  observe  some  of 
the  procedures  and  structures  through 
which  and  in  which  our  National  Gov- 
ernment lives  and  performs  its  functions. 
Both  they  and  we  have  been  busy. 

In  part  I  mention  this  program  today 
with  the  thought  that  other  Congress- 
men might  be  intrigued  by  the  idea  and 
become  Involved  in  and  improve  on  the 
basic  idea  for  residents  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts. I  know  that  such  involvement 
has  been  a  most  satisfying  experience  for 
the  Dellenbacks. 


cial  sacrifice  than  that  they  must  be 
made  to  send  children  to  college.  These 
days,  the  cost  of  education  is  going  ever 
higher.  This  can  only  increase  the  al- 
ready great  strain  on  hard-pressed  par- 
ents. 

There  are  many  ways  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  aid  education,  but 
this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best.  It 
would  directly  reduce  the  cost  of  putting 
one's  children  through  college.  It  would 
put  Federal  assistance  where  it  would 
do  the  most  good,  by  reducing  the  taxes 
of  those  families  who  scrimp  to  push 
their  children  along  the  educational  path 
to  the  American  dream.  This  is  far 
more  to  the  point  than  the  sort  of  Fed- 
eral aid  which,  although  well  meant, 
loses  its  shape  and  substance  in  an  ad- 
ministrative morass— governmental  or 
academic.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  make  tuition  payments  on  behalf  of 
one's  children  tax  deductible. 


Tax  Deduction  for  Education  of  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  taxpay- 
er to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  his  children. 

To  many  middle-income  and  low-in- 
come families,  there  is  no  greater  finan- 


Henry  Stimson  and  Lyndon  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  deepest  concerns  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  that  regard,  the  future  appears  dismal 
at  best.  There  is  wide  agreement  on  the 
essential  truth  that  there  will  be  no 
peace  in  'Vietnam  without  meaningful 
compromise.  I  direct  my  remarks  to  all 
participants  engaged  In  that  tragic  war 
when  I  say  that  the  dogmatic,  hardline 
attitude  which  presently  prevails  must 
give  way  to  meaningful  and  f niitf ul  com- 
promise. Otherwise,  the  slaughter  of 
friend  and  foe — including  many  inno- 


cent civilians — will  continue;  and.  I 
might  add.  the  toll  of  lives  lost  will  rise 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  escalation  of 
the  war  and  its  attendant  intensity  and 
violence. 

I  believe  that  our  country  should  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  about  a  solution 
to  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  valid  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  we  may.  indeed,  be  closing 
the  doors  to  compromise  and  modera- 
tion, I  am  not  alone  in  maintaining  that 
our  policymakers  are  embarking  upon  a 
still  harder  and  more  uncompromising 
line  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  very  aptly  expressed 
this  same  general  theme. 

The  commentary  was  written  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Windmiller.  associate  profes- 
sor of  international  relations,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  elucidative  commentaries  on  both 
national  and  international  issues. 

The  article  appears  on  page  A1366  of 
the  March  16,  1967,  issue  of  the  daily 
Congressional  Record. 


The  Kee  Report:  Mr.  Eric  ReichI  on  Coal 
Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  last  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee 
Report." 

My  guest  was  Mr.  Eric  Reichl.  vice 
president  for  research  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  a  division  of  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  and  the  topic  discussed  was  "Coal 
Research": 
Subject:   Mr.  Eric  Reichl  on   Coal  Research. 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  The  Kee 
Report. 

Our  guest  today  Is  Mr.  Eric  Reichl.  Vice 
President  for  Research  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  a  Division  of  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Reichl  Is  In  charge  of  CONSOL's 
Research  Program. 

Now,  part  of  this  program  Is  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  economically  competitive  processes 
for  the  conversion  of  coal  to  gasoline  and  syn- 
thetic gas.  This  has  a  rather  fascinating  fu- 
ture for  West  Virginia  In  our  coal  producing 
areas. 

Eric,  would  you  mind  to  outline  a  brief 
status  report  on  these  projects  and  the  out- 
look for  successful  completion? 

Mr.  Reichl:  Well.  Jim.  first  of  all  let  me 
say  that  I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  asked 
me  about  this  subject  which  is  very  close 
to  our  hearts.  I  might  spend  a  second  to 
raise  the  question  why  should  anybody  want 
to  make  liquid  fuels  or  gas  from  coal?  I 
think  the  reason  Is  rather  obvious  because  It 
is  a  question  of  convenience.  We  don't  want 
our  energy  delivered  In  the  form  of  black 
lumps  any  more  and  today.  In  the  case  of 
coal,  as  I  think  most  people  know,  almost  all 
coal  U  now  sold  In  the  form  of  electric  en- 
ergy,    still,  here,  this  largest  of  all  uses  for 


coal  is  now  in  very  severe  jeopardy,  and  this 
is  so  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  research 
expenditure  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  launched  In  this  direction.  It  Is 
running  several  hundred  million  dollars  an- 
nually. I  think  It  is  over  500  million  this 
year  and  as  a  result,  coal's  major  use  Is  in 
serious  Jeopardy. 

Now.  it  was  quite  obvious  that  no  adequate 
research  program  had  been  launched  to 
regress  this  imbalance  and  this  has  been  the 
job  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  They 
have  not  only  brought  the  necessary  dollars 
to  this  Job,  but,  even  more  important.  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  been  able,  through  their 
system  of  contracting  for  work,  to  immedi- 
ately and  promptly  bring  large  research 
teams  of  good  experienced  people  to  the  job. 
Today,  they  have  a  major  program  that  is 
running  about  10  million  dollars  a  year.  I 
should  add  that  I  don't  think  that  is  enough. 
I  think  it  should  be  Increased  and  a  large 
one. 

Now.  the  program  has  as  Its  core  a  group 
of  pilot  plant  projects  of  which  six  are  under 
consideration  and  they  will  cover  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  and  liquids  from  coal.  One 
of  them  is  already  ready  to  start  up.  The 
others  are  beirg  engineered.  And.  of  course, 
your  question  was  what  are  the  hopes  for 
this?  Will  this  succeed?  This  Is  a  tough 
one  to  answer  for  anybody. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  will  probably  take 
a  full  five  years  before  this  program  really 
will  have  reached  the  point  where  one  can 
say  firmly  what  the  cost  will  be.  I  think 
what  one  can  say  today  is  that  we  will  have 
competitive  gas  and  gasoline  and  liquid 
fuels  from  coal.  I  think  the  precision  with 
which  one  can  say  this  Is  about  the  same  as 
the  precision  with  which  you  can  predict  the 
price  of  gasoline  or  gas  from  natural  petro- 
leum. It  is  not  so  precise  either,  as  you  well 
know.  I  think  that  it  will  not  only  be  com- 
petitive, but  actually  our  demands  for 
liquids  and  gases  will  be  so  enormous  that 
all  sources  available  will  be  used.  Whether 
this  is  coal  or  gas  or  petroleum  or  tar  sands 
or  shale.  I  think  they  all  will  be  used.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  we  at  Continental  OH  and 
Consolidation  Coal  are  very  proud  to  be  part 
of  this  effort.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kee:  Eric,  thank  you  so  much.  We 
are  certainly  grateful  to  you  and  all  of  us 
Will  anxiously  follow  the  progress  of  these 
projects,  because  of  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial that  it  holds  for  the  economy  of  our 
home  State  of  West  Virginia.  And  as  you 
proceed  in  your  work,  may  the  good  Lord  give 
you  a  hand  so  we  may  come  to  a  successful 
conclusion  that  will  benefit  our  areas  which 
could  certainly  use  this  new  market.  Thank 
you  so  very  much,  we  are  most  grateful  to 
you. 

Mr.  Reichl:   Thank  vou. 


Pursuit  of  Excellence  at  Brandywine 
Junior  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  B.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1967 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  spoke  on  the 
"Pursuit  of  Excellence"  at  the  first  hon- 
ors convocation  of  a  fine  new  institu- 
tion, Brandywine  Junior  College,  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Brandywine's  first  honors  convocation, 
held  at  the  end  of  its  initial  semester  of 


operation,  saw  almost  100  students  re- 
ceive academic  recognition.  During  the 
ceremonies,  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Peters,  presi- 
dent of  Brandj'wine  Junior  College,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Roth  with  the  Brandy- 
wine Award  "in  recognition  of  and  ap- 
preciation for  outstanding  service,  sin- 
cere, effective,  and  articulate  concern  for 
better  government  to  Delaware  and  to 
the  Nation." 

For  our  colleagues'  reading,  I  would 
like  to  enter  Mr.  Roth's  speech  at  Bran- 
dywine Junior  College  into  the  Record: 

The  Pursuit  of  Excellence 
(Remarks  by  W'illiam  V  Roth.  Jr..  Congress- 
man at  large.  Delaware  at  Brandywine  Jun- 
ior   College    honors    convocation,    Feb     24. 
1967.  W'ilmington.  Del.i 

I  ,\m  delighted  to  have  been  invited  to  be 
here  to  share  with  you  today  this  convoca- 
tion honoring  the  approximately  100  stu- 
dents, who  by  their  efforts  and  academic 
achievements,  have  become — and  shall  al- 
ways remain — the  first  group  of  honor  stu- 
dents in  the  history  of  Brandywine  Junior 
College 

Driving  out  here  today  I  mvised  briefly 
with  the  triought  of  how  many  times  in 
history  there  have  been  other  ceremonies 
Just  such  as  these  Ceremonies  at  a  brand 
new  college  honoring  the  first  honor  stu- 
dents .  .  .  ceremonies  complete  with  school 
officials,  the  student  body,  and  perhaps  a  pol- 
itician like  myself.     Talking  as  usual. 

And  I  thought  how  these  ceremonies  must 
have  once  been  held  at  such  then  little  known 
institutions  of  higher  learning  as  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Cambridge.  Oxford  and  McGil! 

Today,  these  are  big-name,  highly  revered 
universities — and  still  each  year  they  honor 
their  top  students  But  to  those  of  you  whom 
we  are  honoring  today  ...  let  me  say  that 
none  who  have  received  academic  recogni- 
tion in  the  years  since  the  first  honors  cor. - 
voc.ition  at  the  schools  I  mentioned,  share 
quite  fully  with  those  who  were  first  None 
honored  since,  though  they  are  no  less  signif- 
icant, are  so  much  a  part  of  the  very  fiber 
the  very  foundation  of  their  schools  as  are 
those  who  led  the  way  ...  as  those  who 
pursued  and  achieved  academic  excellence 
first. 

Few  of  us  are  ever  offered  the  opportunity 
to  be  among  a  school's  first  honor  students 
And  I  applaud  those  of  you  who  had  the  op- 
portunity .  .  .  grasped  it  .  .  .  and  succeeded 
in  being  first  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  at 
Brandywine  Junior  College. 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  speak  here  to- 
day by  your  new  President.  Sid  Peters  he 
asked  that  I  speak  on  the  subject — The  Pur- 
suit of  Excellence. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  better  subject  for 
your  first  honors  convocation  .  .  .  not  only 
because  it  is  the  first  such  event  here,  but 
because  of  the  overall  Invigorating  flavor  of 
the  newness,  and  freshness  of  BrandywTne 
.  .  .  and  because  Brandywine  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  new  awareness,  a  new  vigor  toward 
higher  education  in  America. 

New  colleges  are  being  built  right  now  in 
the  United  States  at  the  astonishing  rate  of 
one  per  week.  There  are  now  about  850  two- 
year  colleges  in  this  country — and  more  than 
one-fourth  of  those  have  "been  built  in  the 
last  six  years. 

Since  taking  office  In  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary, I  have  been  asked  by  many  people  what 
Is  the  cause  of  the  tremendous  boom  in  new 
colleges  ...  In  the  bulging  enrollments 
...  in  the  seemingly  quenchless  thirst  for 
more  and  better  education.  And  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  new  awareness  In 
education  Is  at  least  akin  to  two  things. 

First,  there  Is  the  great  American  faith  In 
learning  ...  In  knowledge  ...  In  the  need 
to  know  .  .  .  and  in  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
something  better. 

Secondly,  we  now  live  In  a  period  of  rapid 
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change — unparalleled  la  the  chronicles  of 
human  civilization.  We  are  today  In  an  era 
devoted  to  change  ...  we  are  In  a  time 
when  nothing  stands  still  for  long,  lest  It  be 
bypassed.  This  Is  a  time  In  which — simply — 
change  Is  one  of  the  norms  by  which  we 
live. 

And  no  other  people — in  no  other  era  In 
the  history  of  this  globe — have  had  the  chal- 
lenge of  such  change,  while  having  at  the 
same  time  the  wherewithal  not  only  to  meet 
the  challenge  .  .  .  but  to  use  It  as  a  foot- 
hold for  even  greater  challenge. 

To  give  a  brief  Idea  of  what  Itn  talking 
about  ...  of  just  what  a  fantastically  chal- 
lenging period  of  history  we  live  In.  I'd  like 
to  have  you  for  a  moment  pretend  that  we 
could  condense  the  last  ten  thousand 
years  of  history  Into  one  single  year.  In 
this  more  manageable  period  of  one  year,  we 
can  better  appreciate  the  rapid  pace  and 
change  of  our  own  time. 

If  we  condensed  the  last  ten  thousand 
years  Into  one — from  February  25.  1966.  to 
today,  February  24,  1967  .  .  .  we'd  find  that 
little  change  took  place  for  the  first  nine 
months  or  so. 

But  then  In  December,  things  slowly 
started  happening  The  great  scholar  Plato 
was  born  In  early  December  .  .  .  and  toward 
the  middle  of  that  month.  Christ  was  born. 
Things  were  still  a  bit  slow,  however,  until 
about  one  month  ago. 

Then,  on  January  27,  the  Magna  Carta 
was  signed. 

Johann  Gutenberg — who  gave  us  the  abil- 
ity to  rapidly  chronicle  our  history — in- 
vented his  printing  press  on  February  4th. 

Columbus  discovered  America  two  days 
later  on  February  6th. 

The  Wright  brothers  Invented  the  airplane 
Just  two  days  ago. 

World  War  II  was  fought  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  most  of  you — along  with  the  sonic 
boom — were  born  last  night. 

This  morning  about  6  a.m..  we  launched 
Alan  Shepherd  Into  space. 

And  since  I  walked  to  this  speaker's  plat- 
form, this  college  was  born. 

Before  I  leave  this  rostrum,  you  as  students 
of  today  will  be  the  world  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. As  such,  you  will  very  probably  have 
solved  the   great  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

You  will  have  conquered  the  great  killers 
of   man — cancer,   heart  disease,   and   famine. 

You  will  have  discovered  ways — as  yet  un- 
dreamed of — to  make  life  easier,  more  re- 
wairding,  and  mors  fruitful.  You  can,  If  you 
will,  have  done  more  than  all  men  through- 
out all  ages  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  That  Is  your  challenge — 
and  that  is  the  very  fiber  and  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 

But  where  does  the  pursuit  start? 

It  starts  right  here  In  the  American  col- 
lege. It  starts  with  you  the  students  at 
Brandywlne  and  with  your  six  million  com- 
panions enrolled  in  thousands  of  other  col- 
leges   and    universities    across   the   land. 

It  starts  with  you  as  a  student  deciding 
to  study,  rather  than  waste  time.  It  starts 
when  you  decide  to  take  the  hard  courses 
that  prepare  you  for  a  better  tomorrow, 
rather  than  soft  ones  that  perhaps  give  you 
an  easier  today.  It  starts  when  you  stead- 
fastly resolve  to  do  the  best  you  can,  rather 
than  getting  by  with  as  little  effort  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  once  met  with  a  student  group  and  one 
student  said  that  the  purpose  of  education 
is  to  prepare  people  to  earn  a  living,  and  to 
get  along  with  other  people,  and  to  adjust 
to  otir  environment. 

Another  student  in  that  group  countered 
by  saying  that  while  those  things  are  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  education,  they  are  by  no 
means  all.  That  Is  because,  he  said.  If 
education  offers  no  more  than  that — -then  It 
does  not  provide  an  incentive  for  excellence. 
That  second  student  la.  I  believe,  well  on  his 
way  In  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  Because 
apart  from  the  need  for  us  to  get  eUong  to- 


gether and  to  adapt  to  our  environment,  and 
apart  from  the  need  for  the  society  as  a 
whole  to  be  productive,  it  Is  still  man  him- 
self, the  Individual  man,  that  la  the  unit  by 
which  the  universe  la  measured. 

Progress  Is  achieved  by  the  strides  taken 
by  each  Individual,  measured  in  terms  of  ex- 
cellence, much  more  so  than  by  the  pon- 
derous movements  of  great  unthinking 
masses,  who  are  measured  In  terms  of  "aver- 
ages." 

It  is  the  Individual's  pursuit  of  excellence 
that  fosters  our  great  tradition  of  men  of 
Independent  mind  and  venturesome  spirit. 
Men  who  are  inner-directed  when  required, 
obstreperous  when  need  be,  and  creative  al- 
ways. Men  who  are  sworn  enemies  of  rou- 
tine and  the  status  quo.  Men  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  upset  the  proverbial  apple- 
cart by  thinking  up  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things.  Men  who  avidly  .  .  .  ac- 
tively .  .  .  always  .  .  .  pursue  excellence. 

Again,  in  closing,  I'd  like  to  say  that  to 
those  we  are  honoring  today,  that  few  of  us 
are  ever  given  the  opportunity  to  be  In  a 
school's  first  group  of  honor  students.  And 
I  would  like  to  again  applaud  those  of  you 
who  had  the  opportunity  .  .  .  grasped 
it  .  .  .  and  succeeded  In  being  first  In  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  at  Brandywlne  Junior 
College. 

Thank  you. 


The  10th  Anniversary  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  law  is  basic  to  the  idea  of 
American  democracy,  it  provides  us  with 
both  order  and  liberty.  But  it  Is  ef- 
fective only  to  the  extent  that  It  is  con- 
tinuously and  faithfully  observed  by  all. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  set  aside 
one  day  each  year  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  importance  of  law  to  all  Amer- 
icans. May  1  is  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Law  E>ay,  U.S.A.  In  recognition  of  that 
day.  the  President  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  which  I  include  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Law   DAT,  U.S.A.,    1967 

(Proclamation  3770,  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America) 

May  1st  Is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Law 
Day.  U.S-A.  The  theme  of  Law  Day.  1967  Is, 
In  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt:  "No 
man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is  below 
It." 

Again  we  remind  ourselves  that  law,  and 
respect  for  law.  Is  central  to  the  Idea  of 
American  democracy.  Free  government 
could  not  exist,  said  Justice  Taney,  without 
ready  obedience  of  the  law. 

Thus  all  who  cherish  freedom  should  also 
cherish  law.  Liberty  and  law  abide  together. 
In  that  bond  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties. 

I  ask  every  American  to  take  the  law  Into 
his  heart — not  Into  his  hands.  I  ask  not 
blind  obedience,  but  enlightened  obedience. 
I  ask  patience  too,  for  the  law,  like  our 
times,  win  and  must  change.  But  America's 
fidelity  to  law  must  be  eternal. 

I  ask  every  American  to  resjject  the  law. 
and  to  respect  also  the  men  who  are  pledged 
to  Its  enforcement.  And  of  those  who  wear 
the  bad^e,  I  aak  an  equal  respect  both  for 
the  law  and  for  the  rights  of  the  people  they 
are  sworn  to  protect. 


As  your  President,  I  can  ask  no  less  than 
the  young  lawyer  Lincoln  in  1838: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty 
....  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is 
to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and 
to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  chil- 
dren's liberty. 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  ....  be 
taught  In  schools.  In  seminaries,  and  in  cjI- 
leges;  let  It  be  written  in  primers,  spelling 
boolts,  and  In  almanacs;  let  it  be  preaclied 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of  Justice  .... 

"Let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation:  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of 
all  sexes,  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  request  the  observance  of  Monday, 
May  1,  1967,  as  Law  Day  in  the  United  St.^tes 
of  America. 

I  urge  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  Law  Day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  by  reaffirming  their  commitment  to 
freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  law  in  our 
Uves.  I  especially  urge  that  the  schools, 
civic  and  service  organizations,  public  bodies, 
courts,  the  legal  profession,  and  the  media 
of  Information  a-^sist  in  sponsoring  and  par- 
ticipating in  appropriate  observances. 

I  also  call  upon  public  officials  to  dl.splay 
the  America  flag  on  public  buildings  on  that 
day  as  requested  by  the  Congress. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of   America  to  be  afOxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  or 
America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-first. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHrTE  Hodse,  Washington.  DC. 

By  the  President, 

Dean  RnsK, 
Secretary  of  .Sfafe. 

IP.R.    Doc.    67-2939;    Piled,    Mar.    14,    1967; 
2:19  pm.] 


Post  Office  Faces  Catastrophe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
US.  Post  Office  IDepartment  were  em- 
phasized graphically  and  impressively 
last  month  by  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  testimony,  made  pub- 
lic this  week,  warns  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  faces  possible  catastrophe 
unless  immediate  steps  are  taken. 

I  place  a  copy  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  warn- 
ing, as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday,  March  20.  in  the  Record, 
and  I  recommend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
O'B&iEN    Says    Post    Omci    Faces    a    "Ca- 

TASTKOPHE" RXPOBTS  TO  HOtJSE  PANEL  THAT 

Pach-ities  Abi  Inadequate — Oees  Need  foe 
Aid  To   Handle  Rising   Volumes   of  Mail 
Washington,  March  19.— Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  has  told  a  House 
conmaittee.  In  testimony  made  public  tonight. 
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that  "at  present  your  Post  Office  Department 
is  in  a  race  with  catastrophe." 

The  postal  system's  physical  facilities,  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  at  a  closed  hearing  of  the  House 
Appropriation  Committee  Feb.  27,  are  "in- 
adequate, badly  located  and  aging."  Mail 
volume,  already  equaling  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  he 
said. 

He  warned  that  a  Jam  of  maU  that  oc- 
curred last  October  in  the  Chicago  post  office 
could  happen  in  any  big-city  post  office. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  a  key  to  the  department's 
efforts  to  correct  the  situation  was  the  ZIP 
code,  which  has  reached  63  percent  use. 

The  ZIP  Code  Is  tied  to  the  department's 
plan  for  522  sectional  postal  centers  In  the 
nation.  Each  center  is  to  sort  mall  for  an 
average  of  112  local  post  offices. 

To  help  meet  increasing  costs,  the  Admin- 
istration is  preparing  to  ask  for  a  1-cent  In- 
crease In  first  class  mall  rates  and  a  20  to  30 
percent  Increase  in  second  and  third  class 
rates.  The  estimated  Increase  In  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  would  be  $700,000. 

The  department  Is  asking  a  1968  appro- 
priation of  $6.6-bUllon,  compared  with  $6.2 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said: 

"I  would  fall  in  my  responsibility  to  you 
and  to  the  American  people  If  I  did  not  say, 
frankly,  that  at  present  your  Post  Office 
Department  Is  in  a  race  with  catastrophe. 

"And  it  is  a  race  that  we  could  well  lose, 
though  it  is  certainly  in  our  power  not  to  lose 
it." 

Mail  volume  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing by  more  than  3  billion  pieces  of  mall 
a  year,  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  an  increase  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  total  annual  volume  of 
mail  in  France. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  the  department's  research 
effort,  vital  to  finding  new  ways  to  cope  with 
the  rising  flood  of  mall  had  been  speeded 
greatly  in  the  last  year.  But  he  said  it  was 
"still  far  behind  the  degree  of  effort  required" 
and  would  take  "several  years  of  maximum 
effort  to  reach  this  level." 

The  conditions  that  produced  chaos  and 
the  mall  jam  are  not  confined  to  Chicago,  Mr. 
O'Brien  said. 

He  continued:  "These  are  perhaps  most 
exaggerated  there,  but  they  exist  wherever 
otir  physical  plant  and  our  processing  meth- 
ods are  outmoded  or  obsolescent,  which  by 
now  Is  true  in  the  vast  majority  of  major 
cities." 

He  mentioned  Milwaukee.  San  Francisco, 
■Washington  and  New  York  as  some  of  the 
major  cities  handling  record  volumes  of  mall. 

"A  logjam  could  happen  in  any  post  office," 
he  said,  "and  will  happen  In  any  or  all, 
tmlesB  we  arc  given  the  tools  to  move  ahead 
rapidly." 


Frank  Brandstetter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is,  unfortunately,  all  too  rare 
in  the  world  today  to  meet  a  fellow 
American  who  is  Intensely  patriotic,  who 
helps  his  fellow  man  in  the  community 
In  which  he  operates  a  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise,  who  helps  his  church, 
and  who  is  making  a  great  contribution 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  to  the  south  of 
US  in  Mexico.  He  is  a  man  who  truly 
practices  what  he  preaches.    He  is  a 
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great  inspiration  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
would  be  to  anyone  who  knows  of  his 
activities.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  this  unique  person  today. 

His  name  is  Frank  Brandstetter  and 
he  is  the  manager  of  the  lovely  Hotel 
Las  Brisas  in  Acapulco,  Mexico,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  recently. 

Mr.  Brandstetter  served  his  country  as 
a  G2  paratrooper  in  World  War  H,  was 
a  staff  officer  under  General  Ridgeway 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  fed  hungry 
Americans  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 

He  operates  one  of  the  finest  resort 
hotels  in  Mexico;  indeed,  in  the  world. 
The  reputation  of  this  hotel  is  built  on 
service,  not  only  the  finest  in  service  to 
his  customers,  but  in  the  truly  Christian 
service  to  liis  "brothers,"  his  neighbors 
in  the  community. 

He  currently  employs  Mexican  chil- 
dren from  a  nearby  Catholic  orphanage, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  practice 
and  learn  the  secrets  of  hotel  business. 
And  in  the  short  time  they  have  been 
working,  they  give  every  indication  of 
becoming  efficient  and  productive 
employees. 

These  children,  as  well  as  the  maids 
and  other  employees  at  the  hotels,  do  not 
receive  any  tips  at  all.  In  fact,  each 
customer,  as  he  checks  into  this  beau- 
tiful hotel,  must  sign  a  pledge  that  he 
will  not  offer  a  tip  under  any  circiun- 
stances.  Of  course,  each  customer  is 
billed  for  the  tips,  which  are  divided 
equally  among  all  of  the  employees  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Mr.  Brandstetter  be- 
lieves that  his  employees  are  not  to  be 
subservient  to  anyone,  that  each  is  a 
human  being,  possessing  full  dignity, 
which,  indeed,  we  all  possess  as  children 
of  God.  And  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
these  people  truly  feel  that  they  are  de- 
cent human  beings  with  joy  and  excite- 
ment evident  on  their  faces. 

But  Frank  Brandstetter's  efforts  are 
having  more  of  an  impact  upon  the  way 
of  life  in  that  Mexican  community  than 
most  of  us  might  realize.  Basic  to  any 
measure  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
growth  is  employment — employment 
which  preserves  man's  dignity  and  pro- 
vides him  with  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
There  is  no  greater  service  which  Amer- 
ican businessmen  can  provide  than  to 
give  the  great  Mexican  people  such  an 
opportunity  In  their  various  enterprises, 
as  Frank  Brandstetter  is  doing  with  his 
hotel. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hotel  Is  a  very 
successful  enterprise.  From  the  profits 
go  regular  contributions  to  the  nearby 
orphanage,  the  Casa  Hogar  del  Nino,  run 
by  Mr.  Brandstetter's  good  friend,  Father 
Angel  Martinez  Galeana.  At  present, 
there  are  86  boys  and  16  girls  living  at 
the  orphanage,  who  for  the  first  time 
are  learning  that  they.  too.  have  a  chance 
in  life.  The  Las  Brisas  Hotel  paid  the 
bill  for  installation  of  an  Infirmary  at 
the  orphanage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  on  enumerating  all  of  the  various 
wonderful  endeavors  of  my  friend,  Prank 
Brandstetter.  but  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
share  some  of  them  with  my  colleagues 
today,  hoping  that  they  will  inspire  them 
as  they  have  me. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  all  of  us  take 


a  close  look  at  that  great  country  of 
Mexico.  Mexico  is  part  of  a  changing 
world  and,  I  think,  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  this  country  we  should  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  its  efforts  in  pro- 
viding a  better  '^ay  of  life  for  its  people. 


SoDthwest  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtJTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^"^A■^^*ES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  well  known  central  Arizona 
project.  The  hearings  have  brought  out 
some  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  water  resources  in  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

Governor  Love  of  Colorado  made  a 
most  comprehensive  statement  in  his 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  would  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
vho  is  interested  in  obtaining  a  pictui-e 
of  water  and  the  distribution  of  water  in 
the  Southwest  to  read  his  statement. 

I  obtained  unanimous  consent  of  the 
subcommittee  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  however,  the  questioning 
of  Governor  Love  by  Chairman  Wayne 
AspiNALL.  I  did  this  because  I  believe 
the  facts  and  information  brought  out 
in  this  questioning  should  be  made 
available  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
I  feel  that  if  the  membership  can  obtain 
from  these  questions  and  tha  responses 
of  the  Governor,  a  better  picture  of 
Southwest  water,  the  position  on  the 
central  Arizona  project,  as  well  as  water 
division  generally,  will  be  vastly  im- 
proved. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  AsPiNAix.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Governor  and  his  staff  lor  a 
very  considered  and  very  temperate  state- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  I  think  that 
when  the  Governor  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Interests  of  Colorado  have  largely  been  Ig- 
nored by  the  Administration  in  Its  presenta- 
tions, he  Is  bringing  to  us  a  statement  of 
fact  as  it  really  is.  Colorado  happens  to  have 
been  the  big  brother  on  this  river  ever  since 
the  beginning.  As  the  Governor  states.  Its 
contribution  to  the  Colorado  River  system 
is  about  70  per  cent  plus. 

As  I  said  before.  I  take  no  issue  whatso- 
ever with  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and 
its  divisions.  There  are  benefits  fiovrtng  in 
both  areas.  Neither  do  I  take  any  Issue  with 
the  Upper  Basin  Compact,  but  In  each  in- 
stance the  state  of  Colorado  has  voluntarily 
and  willingly  stated  its  position  to  work  with 
Its  neighbors,  even  to  the  extent  of  releasing 
for  benefits  secured  any  rights  it  might  have 
to  more  than  certain  amounta  of  water  and 
certain  percentages  of  the  Basin  Fund  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act.  And  1  think 
that  this  should  be  considered  by  everybody. 
It  haa  been  considered  by  this  Committee 
very  well,  but  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  peo- 
ple in  the  Administration  that  pay  no  more 
attention  to  theae  equities  than  they  pay 
attention  to  some  of  the  problems  of  getting 
to  other  planets. 

The  Governors'  reference  at  the  bottom 
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of  page  7  to  Colorado's  position  and  what 
Colorado  got  out  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Act  and  what  it  is  asking  for  In  this 
legislation  is  certainly  timely.  Also  the  Gov- 
ernor's reference  on  page  8  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's National  Water  Commission  pro- 
posal Is  most  timely.  The  Idea  that  the  state 
of  Colorado  or  any  of  the  Upper  Basin  states, 
as  f.T.r  as  that  is  concerned,  or  any  of  the 
Lower  Basin  states  would  have  to  wait  to 
take  care  of  their  Internal  problems  until  a 
National  Commission  spoke,  even  though  the 
equities  had  already  been  decided  upon  the 
stream.  Is  beyond  my  Imagination  and  I  can- 
not understand  the  mind  processes  of  an  In- 
dividual that  would  write  that  into  a  report. 

Now.  Governor,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
your  statement  because  It  is  well  placed,  but 
I  do  have  some  figures  that  I  wish  to  present 
to  you  and  see  whether  or  not  you  are  In  rea- 
sonable agreement,  keeping  in  mind  that  I 
use  thousands  Instead  of  getting  down  to 
the  hundreds  of  acre  feet  as  I  relate  the  situ- 
ation as  it  applies  to  Colorado  and  the  Upper 
Basin  states  and  the  Lower  Basin  states  on 
the  water  supplies  of  the  river. 

Under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922. 
the  Lower  Basin  was  given  an  entitlement  of 
seven  and  a  half  million  acre-feet  of  water 
to  be  delivered  at  Lee  Ferry.  At  the  s;une 
time,  there  was  to  be  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  to  the  Upper  Basin 
before  any  division  of  surpluses  wiis  to  be 
considered. 

Are  you  In  reasonable  atrreement  with  that 
statement   of   the    Colorado   River   Compact? 

Governor  Love.  Yes.  I  certainly  lun.  Tlie 
Intent  of  the  compact  was  that  there  was  to 
be  an  equal  division  and  the  seven  and  a  half 
and  seven  and  a  half  was  the  number  that 
was  thought  to  be  true  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AsPiNALi.  As  I  understand  your  posi- 
tion as  spokesman  for  Colorado  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  you  are  not  quite  sure  whether  or 
not  you  go  along  with  the  philosophy  that 
the  Lower  B.vsin  gets  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  regardless  of  what 
amount  of  water  is  in  the  river  as  its  tlrst 
entitlement,  is  that  right? 

Governor  Love  No,  I  do  not  go  along  with 
that  concept  at  the  present  time.  I  will  not 
make  a  lengthy  argument  on  it.  but  I  will 
simply  say  I  make  no  such  concession  at  this 
moment 

Mr  A.spiNALi.  Now,  the  Upper  Basin's  enti- 
tlement utider  the  study  of  the  last  35  years 
of  the  river's  flow  would  be  something  like 
this,  as  a  minimum.  If  I  am  correct.  There 
would  be  given  to  the  state  of  Arizona  50.00() 
acre-feet  of  water  as  the  first  entitlement  of 
the  Upper  Basin  because  of  its  position  In  the 
Upper  Basin 

Governor  Love    That  Is  right. 

Mr  AsPiNALL.  There  would  be  remaining 
six  million  200.000  acre-feet  of  water  to  be 
divided  among  the  Upper  Basin  states.  Is  that 
correct?      Approximately   so? 

Governor  Love  Well,  again  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  is  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  but 
on  the  historical  How  o(  the  river.  If  you 
do  first  allocate  the  first  seven  and  a  half  to 
the  Lower  Basin,  that  62  would  be  the  re- 
mainder at  that  point,  yes. 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  And.  there  would  be  taken 
from  that  appro.xlmately  700.000  acre-feet  of 
water  because  of  loss  by  evaporation  from 
the  three  main  reservoirs,  that  Is,  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge,  the  Glen  Canyon  and  the  Cure- 
cantl  Reservoirs.  Is  that  correct? 

Governor  Love    That  Is  right. 

Mr  AspiNALL.  Leaving  approximately  five 
and  a  half  million  acre-feet  to  be  used  by 
the  Upper  B.isin  states  with  Colorado  under 
Its  compact  to  receive  51  and  75  lOOths  per 
cent.  Utah.  23  per  cent.  Wyoming  14  per 
cent,  and  New  Mexico.  11  and  25  lOOths  per 
cent,  is   that   correct? 

Governor  Love  Yes.  Those  are  the  provi- 
sions in  the  division,  the  allocations  of  the 
Upp£r   B.tsln   Compact 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Now.  using  the  percentages 
and  the  figure  of  five  million  and  a  half  acre- 


feet.  Colorado  then  would  be  entitled  to  two 
million  845.250  acre-feet  of  water.  Colorado's 
uses,  pre-Storage  Act,  pre- 1956,  have  been 
said  to  be  about  a  million  700.000  acre-feet,  is 
tha"    correct? 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Which  would  leave  Colorado 
entitled  to  development  of  one  million  145,- 
250  acre-feet  of  water  after  1956. 

Governor  Love.  And  ag.iin.  I  would  inter- 
ject even  on  the  minimum  basis  that  we 
are    talking   about. 

Mr.  AspiNALi..  Now,  the  Colorado  Storage 
Act  disposition  In  acre-feet  of  water  to  each 
Upper  Basin  state  Is  as  follows:  to  Colorado, 
Florida.  16.000  acre-feet,  to  Paonla.  10.000 
acre-feet,  to  silt,  6,000  acre-feet,  to  Smith 
Fork.  6.000  acre-feet  and  to  the  Pine  River 
Extension,  nothing,  making  a  total  of  38.000 
acre-feet  of  water,  as  far  as  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  project  was  concerned,  out  of 
the  one  million  145.250  acre-feet  to  which 
the  state  of  Colorado  was  entitled.  Is  that 
correct? 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  correct,  Mr.  As- 
plnall. 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  Wyoming.  La  Barge.  14.000 
acre-feet,  Lyman,  10,000  acre-feet,  Seed- 
skadee.  165.000  acre-feet,  for  a  total  of  189.000 
acre-feet,  to  Wyoming. 

Governor  Love    That  is  right. 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  Utah,  the  Central  Utah 
Project,  the  initial  phase  only,  208.000  acre- 
feet.  Emery  County,  17.000  acre-feet,  for  a 
total  of  225.000  acre-feet. 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  right.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 

Mr.  AspiNAi.L.  New  Mexico,  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Colorado  Storage  Project, 
Hammond,  only,  10,000  acre-feet. 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  Now,  the  authorization  since 
the  Colorado  Storage  Act  for  reclamation  de- 
velopment to  Colorado,  the  share  of  Savery- 
Pot  Hook,  28,000  acre-feet.  Bostwlck  Park. 
3.000  acre-feet.  Frultland  Mesa.  28.000  acre- 
feet.  Fryingpan-Arkansas,  69.200  acre-feet, 
trans-mountain  version,  for  a  total  of  128.200 
acre-Jeet.     Is  that  correct? 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  right. 

Mr  AspxN^LL  To  Wyoming,  its  share  of 
S:ivery-Pot  Hook,  10,000  acre-feet. 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  right. 

Mr    AspiNAi.L    For  Utah,  nothing      So  far. 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  right. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  To  the  suite  of  New  Mexico, 
San  Juan  Chama.  110.000  acre-feet.  Navaho, 
254.000  acre-feet,  for  a  total  of  364.000  acre- 
feet       Is  that  correct? 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
bined authorizations  of  the  Colorado  Stor- 
age Act  and  those  since  Its  passage,  are  to 
Colorado,  166.200  acre-feet,  to  Utah,  225.000 
acre-feet,  to  Wyoming.  199.000  acre-feet,  to 
New  Mexico.  374.000  acre-feet,  keeping  In 
mind  the  allocations  of  Colorado.  61  and 
75  100  per  cent.  Utah.  23  per  cent.  Wyoming. 
14  per  cent,  and  New  Mexico  11  and  25  100 
per  cent 

Governor  Love.  That  Is  right.  With  Colo- 
rado entitled  to  almost  52  per  cent  of  the 
Upper  Basin  water,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
It  stands  today,  we  have  authorized  less  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Upper  Basin. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Governor  Is  correct  and 
that  Is  the  reivson.  of  course,  that  I  am  using 
these  figures,  to  show  that  Colorado  which  Is 
producing  70  per  cent  of  the  water,  cooperat- 
ing with  Its  neighbors  since  1922  to  the 
present  time,  today  stands  In  the  position 
of  only  having  166.200  acre-feet.  Utah.  225.- 
000  acre-feet.  Wyoming,  199,000  acre-feet, 
and  New  Mexico.  374.000  acre-feet,  although 
Colorado  Is  entitled  to  more  than  the  com- 
bined   allocations   of    the   other    three. 

Now.  to  come  to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
3300.  keeping  In  mind  that  the  reason  that 
these  projects  In  Colorado  are  In  position  to 
be  authorized  Is  because  of  the  fact  that 
Colorado  has  not  had  its  equitable  treatment 
and  these  projects  have  been  surveyed  and 


are  ready  to  go,  the  Colorado  Anlmas-La- 
Plata  Project  would  be  112.000  acre-feet, 
Dolores  Project  would  be  87.000  acre-feet, 
San  Miguel  would  be  85,000,  West  Divide 
would  be  76.000  acre-feet  and  the  Dallas 
Creek  Divide  would  be  37.000  acre-feet,  or 
a  total  of  397.000  acre-feet  plus  what  there 
Is  In  the  storage  project  and  since,  would 
be  563.200  acre-feet  or  a  total  that  Colorado 
is  asking  for.  563.200  acre-feet  for  Its  devel- 
opment under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
evtr.  thing  preceding  this  bill. 

New  Mexico  Is  asking  for  34.000  acre-feet 
in  the  Animas  LaPlata.  plus  Its  storage  act, 
and  since,  of  374,000  acre-feet  or  408,000  acre- 
feet.  This  then,  would  provide  that  Colo- 
rado with  Us  51  and  75  00s  per  cent  would 
be  563.000  acre-feet.  New  Mexico  with  its 
11  and  25  00s  per  cent  right  would  be  408,000 
acre-feet,  Utah,  with  23  per  cent  entitlement, 
would  be  225,000  acre-feet  and  Wyoming, 
with  14  [>er  cent,  would  be  199  000  acre-feet. 

These  are  the  equities  as  far  as  the  amounts 
are  concerned. 

Now.  thl.i  does  not  tell  the  story  because 
It  does  not  take  Into  consideration  water.s 
In  u^e  under  rights  before  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act  I  want  to  put  this  In  the  rec- 
ord In  Colorado.  pre-Storage  Act,  as  I  said 
bofore,  one  million  700,000  acre-feet.  Since 
the  Storage  Act,  with  the  provision  of  HR 
3300.  563,200  acre-feet.  The  Denver-Dillcn 
Diversion.  150.000  acre-feet,  and  the  Home- 
stead Diversion.  70.000  acre-feet,  with  a  tot.l 
of  two  million  483.200  acre-feet,  keeping  in 
mind  that  Colorado's  share  under  what  has 
been  in  the  river  In  the  last  35  years  would 
be  two  million  845.250  acre-feet,  less  the 
amount  that  I  have  Just  quoted  to  you  of 
two  million  483.200  acre-feet,  would  leave 
Colorado  still  entitled,  even  if  these  projects 
were  constructed  in  the  next  year,  to  approx- 
imately 360,000  acre-feet. 

Governor,  are  you  In  agreement,  approx- 
imately, or  reasonably  so,  with  this  state- 
ment? 

Governor  Love  I  certainly  am.  At  the  risk 
of  repeating.  I  think  It  Is  well  to  stress  that 
as  you  have  said.  In  addition  to  the  equity 
or  lack  thereof  as  far  as  the  allotments,  the 
entitlement  to  the  various  states.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  stres.sed  that  even  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  five  projects  that  H  R  3300 
contemplates  for  Colorado,  that  Colorado 
would  not  be  using  even  at  the  minimal  fig- 
ures you  have  used,  which  are  based  on  the 
hl.'torlcal  flow  In  recent  years,  even  at  these 
minimal  figures  Colorado  would  not  be  using 
all  of  Its  entitlement  under  the  compact. 
Upper  Basin  Compact. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And.  In  relation  to  the  per- 
centages to  which  each  Upper  Basin  state  Is 
entitled.  Colorado  would  not  be  overriding 
its  rivrhts  at  all.  is  that  correct? 

Governor  Love.  We  are  not.  even  with  these 
entitlements,  these  authorizations  which  we 
seek,  we  would  not  be  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  any  other  state. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Seventh  Anniversary  of  Sharpeville 
Massacre  in  South  Africa,  and  Interna- 
tional Day  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  as  Proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1967 
Mr.   BUTTON.     Mr.   Speaker,  today, 
March  21,  has  been  proclaimed  Inter- 


\ 


national  Day  for  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution on  October  26,  1966,  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  The  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid 
selected  March  21  in  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of 
peaceful  demonstrators  who  were  pro- 
testing racial  discrimination  in  Sharpe- 
ville, South  Africa,  7  years  ago. 

On  that  day,  7  years  ago,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Africans  held  peaceful  demon- 
strations all  over  South  Africa  against 
the  humiliating  race  laws  which  restrict 
their  freedom  of  movement  and  employ- 
ment. These  manifestations  of  protest 
were  met  with  indiscriminate  violence 
and  brutality  by  the  police.  Scores  of 
lives  were  lost.  In  Sharpeville,  an  Afri- 
can location  near  Vereeniging.  police 
fired  at  a  peaceful  rally  of  Africans  kill- 
ing 68  persons  and  wounding  nearly  200 
others. 

Last  night.  Prof.  W.  Hutt,  from  South 
Africa,  and  author  of  the  "Economics 
of  Color  Bar,"  lectured  at  a  seminar 
series  on  southern  Africa  and  U.S.  policy, 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  Professor  Hutt,  commenting 
on  the  Sharpeville  massacre,  said: 

The  police  lost  their  head  ...  It  was  an 
appalling  blunder  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment and  our  police. 

Following  the  Sharpeville  incident,  the 
United  States  Security  Council  on 
April  1,  1960,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
expressed  the  grave  concern  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  for  the  events  in 
South  Africa  and  recognized  the  possi- 
bility that  continuation  of  apartheid 
policies  might  "endanger  international 
peace  and  security."  For  the  first  time 
the  U.S.  Government  responded  to  the 
situation  in  South  Africa,  when  the  U.S. 
State  Department  press  officer  said: 

While  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of 
practice  does  not  ordinarily  comment  on  the 
Internal  affairs  of  governments  with  which  It 
enjoys  normal  relations.  It  cannot  help  but 
regret  the  tragic  loss  of  llXe  resulting  from 
the  measures  taken  against  demonstrators  In 
South  Africa. 

But  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  that  time? 

The  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Apartheid  reports  that — 

The  South  African  Government  proceeded 
(after  Sharpeville)  with  more  arbitrary  laws, 
mass  arrests,  stronger  repression  and  an  In- 
tensive build-up  of  Its  military  and  police 
forces. 

The  United  Nations  has  taken  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  stand  on  South  African 
apartheid  policies  since  the  Sharpeville 
incident,  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sorry  to  say— although  the  U.S. 
Government  still  officially  condemns  the 
policies  of  apartheid— we  have  not  been 
as  firm  In  deed  as  our  public  rhetoric 
would  make  it  appear. 

As  we  all  know,  it  was  necessary  only 
recently,  to  clarify  U.S.  policy  concerning 
the  docking  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  in  South 
^Jrica.  After  widespread  protest,  and 
efforts  by  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, of  the  port  visit  of  a  U.S.  air- 
craft carrier  to  Capetown,  which  would 
nave  subjected  several  hundred  Negro 
servicemen  who  had  been  fighting  for 
"us  country  In  Vietnam  to  severe  dis- 


crimination, the  shore  leave  at  this  so- 
called  liberty  port  was  canceled,  but, 
the  aircraft  carrier  did  refuel  at  Cape- 
town. This  very  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion coulc  have  been  avoided,  it  appears 
to  me,  if  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
clear  on  our  diplomatic  policy  regarding 
U.S.  Navy  port  calls  to  South  Africa  be- 
cause of  that  nation's  apartheid  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
word  "credibility  gap"  is  a  favorite 
phrase  in  common  usage  today  in  de- 
scribing many  of  our  Government's  pol- 
icies, especially  in  the  foreign  affairs 
arena.  What  can  we  expect,  when  we 
condemn  South  Africa  one  day  for  its 
racist  policies,  as  we  did  recently  in 
United  Nations  debates,  then  oppose  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  South  Africa  to  force 
z  change?  Or  continue  to  man  our  56- 
membcr  U.S.  consulate  in  South  Africa 
with  all-white  personnel,  and  maintain 
only  whites  in  our  tracking  stations 
across  South  Africa.  Do  we  really  mean 
what  we  say  about  eliminating  the  prac- 
tice of  segregatioii  at  home  when  we  con- 
done the  most  severe  racial  discrimina- 
tion abroad? 

U.S.  businessmen  continue  to  be  strong- 
ly attracted  to  South  Africa.  Our  com- 
panies still  invest  $500  million  annually, 
directly  in  South  Africa  and  indirectly 
another  $300  million. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  Richard 
Thomas,  a  F\ilbright  scholar  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  is  presently  study- 
ing at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
here  in  Washington,  a  number  of  state- 
ments by  U.S.  businessmen,  often  mis- 
construed by  white  South  Africans  and 
black  Africans  as  American  expressions 
of  support  for  apartheid,  starkly  points 
out  a  total  lack  of  social  and  political 
discipline  exhibited  by  American  invest- 
ment interests.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  insert  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Thomas'  report  dealing  with 
these  statements  from  U.S.  business. 
Statements  Prom  U.S.  BtrsiNEss  re  South 
African  Investment  Climate 

Denver  Equipment  African  Newsletter, 
September,  1963:  "It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  all  peoples  of  Africa  realize  their  wel- 
fare Is  linked  with  the  welfare  of  South 
Africa.  The  world  will  eventually  realize 
that  South  Africa's  policy  of  independent  de- 
velopment for  racial  groups  Is  the  answer 
for  all  concerned". 

A  representative  of  a  group  of  New  Tork 
and  Chicago  Investors,  said  In  November, 
1964,  of  South  Africa:  "It  is  the  only  coun- 
try In  Africa  with  a  stable  government. 
Every  businessman  wants  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  back  him  up  and  South  Africa  has 
It". 

The  chairman  of  a  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturing company,  said  In  January,  1965, 
In  Johannesburg:  "I  think  South  Africa  Is 
going  to  remain  a  strong  country,  led  by 
White  people.  I  think  foreign  countries 
should  leave  South  Africa  alone.  If  they 
leave  you  alone  you  will  get  on  and  do  a 
great  Job". 

The  President  of  a  large  fiberglass  corpora- 
tion, said  In  March  1965,  in  Johannesburg: 
"We  have  full  confidence  in  South  Africa — 
not  only  we  as  Individuals  but  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  as  well". 

The  managing  Director  of  an  American 
Automotive  corporation,  said  In  February, 
1966:  "My  company  has  full  confidence  In 
South  Africa." 

The  owner  of  a  large  shipping  Une  said 
of  his  companies'  interest  In  South  Africa: 


"U.S.  win  never  boycott  South  Africa.  This 
country  has  many  friends  In  America,  par- 
ticularly in  the  business  community  and 
among  those  people  with  real  knowledge  of 
conditions  here.  I  Intend  to  go  on  promot- 
ing this  trade  and  expect  to  see  it  grow  In  the 
future". 

Wall  Street  Journal.  July  19.  1966.  quoted  a 
high  official  of  a  U.S  mining  company  oper- 
ating in  South  West  Africa  as  saying  that 
the  I.C.J,  decision:  "may  hasten  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  by  creating  a 
niore  stable  climate  for  business."  State- 
ment reprinted  with  emphasis  In  South 
African  press. 

Although  some  will  argue  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  incentive  for  business 
interest  to  break  down  all  the  color  bars 
in  South  Africa,  I  cannot  believe  that 
statements  like  these  by  American  busi- 
ness can  do  anything  but  sustain  apart- 
heid and  retard  human  development  for 
millions  of  black  Africans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  recognize  the  apartheid  regime  in 
South  Africa  as  a  potential  threat  to 
world  peace.  As  of  January  1,  1964.  we 
banned  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  South  Afi'ica.  It  is  therefore 
highly  inconsistent  for  our  Government 
to  continue  licensing  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  oil  and  other  strategic  com- 
modities wliich  are  equivalent  to  weap- 
ons in  a  modern  industrial  society.  Why 
is  South  Africa  not  d'^nied  all  items  on 
the  positive  list  of  strategic  commodi- 
ties? 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  re-evaluate  our 
policies  toward  South  Africa  before  we 
find  ourselves  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  political  quagmire  from  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  retreat.  We  must 
act,  and  act  now  in  clarifying  our  official 
diplomatic  position,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  overwhelming  ethical 
judgment  of  the  American  public. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
in  a  news  conf3rence,  July  17, 1963,  made 
a  similar  appeal  when  he  called  for  our 
condemnation  of  the  racial  practices  of 
South  Africa.    He  said: 

I  think  we  (United  States)  ought  to  be 
very  clear  In  our  hostility  to  the  concepts 
of  racial  separation. 

Hopefully  the  Sharpeville  massacre 
aimiversarj',  being  commemorated  today, 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  grim  re- 
minder, not  only  of  the  profound  in- 
justice of  apartheid,  but  also  of  the  fact 
that  we  of  this  body  have  a  continuing 
duty  to  reject  manifestations  of  preju- 
dice, violence  and  discrimination,  and  to 
reaffirm  the  values  of  freedom  and  law 
on  which  our  free  society  depends. 


Deplorable  State  of  Oar  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

OF   VIRGllfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1967 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  from  Virginia's  First  Dis- 
trict, the  Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downing, 
delivered  a  splendid  address  to  the  Fort 
Eustis  Chapter  of  the  National  Defense 
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Transportation  Association.  Mr.  Down- 
ing discussed  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  refers  to  it  specifi- 
cally as  the  seapower  gap. 

This  is  a  subject  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  entire  Nation,  and  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  timely  address  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Downing"s  address  follows: 
Rem.^bks  of  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing,  Rep- 
resentative,     First      Virginia      District, 
Meeting   of  the   Fort   Eustis   Peninsula 
Chapter,    National   Defense   Transporta- 
tion   Association.    Fort    Eustis    Officers 
Club,  February  13,  1967 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  a  seapower  capa- 
bility that  surpassed  the  British  fleet.     Our 
colonial  leaders  recognized  that  ships — both 
merchant  and  naval — would  be  the  control- 
ling factor  in  the  coining  revolutionary  con- 
flict. 

Supremacy  on  the  high  seas  enabled  the 
colonists  to  develop  a  new  nation  to  its 
fullest  potential  without  fear  of  the  world 
powers. 

America  ruled  the  waves  in  the  1770's  and 
the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth  grew  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  But  now  we  are  approach- 
ing the  1970's  with  control  of  the  oceans  prac- 
tically resting  In  Moscow  rather  than  Wash- 
ington. 

Someone  has  said  that  men  who  will  not 
study  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  And 
despite  the  truths  of  history,  our  Nation's 
leadership  today  seems  bent  on  downgrading 
American  shipping  and  American  shipbuild- 
ing. History  records  that  we  were  prepared 
to  wage  war  on  the  high  seas  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But  we  were  unprepared  in 
1812  .  .  .  unprepared  in  1917  .  .  .  unpre- 
pared in  1941  .  .  .  and  we  are  unprepared 
In  the  sixties,  and  the  projections  for  the 
future  promise  only  a  greater  degree  of 
unpreparedness. 

To  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  impor- 
tance of  ships  and  shipyards  to  our  national 
survival  should  have  to  be  "sold"  to  any  of 
our  Nation's  leaders.  Yet  many  of  our  lead- 
ers apparently  are  going  to  have  to  be  sold. 
They  have  been  willing  to  ignore  history. 
and  they  have  been  willing  to  ignore  some 
hard  facts  of  geography,  and  they  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  relationship  of  seapower 
to  world  power. 

Soviet  leadership,  however,  Is  not  ignoring 
history,  is  not  ignoring  geo-politics  and  is 
not  ignoring  seapower.  The  Russians  are 
moving  with  alarming  speed  and  calculated 
efficiency  to  challenge  the  U.S.  on  the  seas 
and  under  the  seas — militarily  and  commer- 
cially. Russia  Is  second  to  the  U.S.  today  in 
surface  naval  strength  but  the  Soviets  pos- 
sess overwhelming  supremacy  under  the  sea. 
The  Soviet  armada  of  400  submarines  out- 
numbers our  submarine  fleet  fovir  to  one. 

I  believe  too  that  we  are  still  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  our  merchant  fleet 
but  our  position  of  leadership  is  only  tem- 
porary. Russia  now  has  several  hundred 
maritime  vessels  under  construction  or  on 
order.  The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  of  the 
sixties  Is  expected  to  triple  In  size  by  1970 
and  Increase  by  six  times  by  1980.  The  So- 
viets have  fleets  of  factory  ship  trawlers  and 
fishing  vessels  that  are  dominating  Ashing 
on  both  our  coasts.  Oceanographic  research 
vessels  flying  the  Communist  banner  are  now 
dominating  inner  space  research.  Ail  of  us 
are  aware  that  Russian  trawlers  are  being 
seen  more  and  more  on  U.S.  fishing  grounds. 
Russian  trawler  fleets  have  been  seen  off  the 
Carolinas,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  New 
England,  and  the  gulf  coast. 

Our  Defense  Department  Is  as  concerned 
over  Russian  fishing  In  our  waters  as  our 
commercial  fishermen.  It  Is  evident  to  our 
defense  experts  that  Russian  trawlers  are 
engaging  in  something  more  than  fishing.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  trawlers  are  also  engaging 
in    oceanographic    reeearch.      Our    military 


strategists  are.  of  course,  aware  that  the  same 
research  Information  that  enables  a  trawler 
to  record  successful  fish  migrations  can  be 
used  to  discover  deep  running  submarines. 
Anti-submarine  warfare  in  the  future  will 
be  based  on  the  technology  developed 
through  oceanographic  research  today.  And 
in  this  area  the  USSR  is  significantly  ahead 
of  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  have  more  than  sixty  special- 
ized oceanographic  research  ships  and  a 
dozen  research  centers.  The  Soviets  have  a 
force  of  trained  oceanographers  numbering 
about  1.500.  Here  in  the  United  States  we 
have  only  about  700.  And.  we  have  only  22 
oceanographic  research  vessels  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet's  sixty. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  unquestionably  seeking 
to  dominate  the  world.  And  the  leadership 
in  Moscow  clearly  recognizes  that  the  U.S. 
can  be  buried  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Many 
Americans  have  been  concerned  about  gaps 
in  our  Nation's  affairs.  All  of  us  remember 
the  debate  that  raged  over  the  missile  gap 
and  more  recently,  the  heated  public  discus- 
sion of  a  credibility  gap. 
But  as  for  me.  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  the  American  people  rather  quickly  be- 
come concerned  about  the  seapower  gap.  Our 
active  US-flag  merchant  fleet  now  totals 
fewer  than  900  ships.  And  it  is  declining  at 
the  rate  of  31  ships  per  year.  If  we  project 
the  Soviet  shipping  build-up  and  our  own 
pattern  of  annual  decline  to  1980.  the  Rus- 
sian merchant  fleet  will  be  six  times  greater 
while  ours  will  have  shrunk  to  one-half  its 
present  size.  If  we  continue  to  downgrade 
the  Importance  of  seapower  until  1980  the 
Soviet  armada  of  merchant  ships,  the  Soviet 
armada  of  submarines,  the  Soviet  armada  of 
commercial  fishing  vessels  and  oceanographic 
research  ships  will  dominate  the  world's 
oceans.  History  has  told  us  that  the  nation 
that  controls  the  high  seas  will  control  the 
world. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  sit  on  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  I  have  been  following  developments  on 
the  high  seas  closely  since  1959.  And  I  am 
frankly  concerned,  but  I  can  see  no  evi- 
dence in  Washington  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  concerned.  Far  from  It.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  bent  on  down-grading 
American  shipping  and  American  ship- 
yards— even  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
build-up  of  our  major  seapower  competitor. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  contains 
funds  to  build  13  merchant  ships — about  one 
half  the  number  we  will  lose  through 
attrition.  Our  Secretary  of  Defense  pub- 
licly supports  building  defense  and  merchant 
vessels   in  foreign  shipyards. 

Our  Interior  Department  has  proposed 
acquisition  of  stern  ramp  trawlers  from 
Communist  Poland.  Some  ship  operators 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  build  their 
commercial  cargo  vessels  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. We  have  been  waiting  for  a  promised 
presidential  policy  statement  on  the  mer- 
chant marine  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
merchant  marine  has  undoubtedly  been 
studied  and  researched  and  analyzed  more 
than  any  other  Industry  in  the  U.S.  Cer- 
tainly, it  has  been  the  subject  of  more  gov- 
ernmental Inquiry  recently  than  any  other 
industry.  But  the  studies  and  the  research 
have  done  nothing  to  halt  the  alarming  rate 
of  erosion.  Statistics  Just  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  showed  that  in 
1965  the  merchant  marine  managed  to  carry 
only  eight  percent  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
waterborne  trade. 

During  1964  our  merchant  marine's  share 
was  9.9 '"c.  Incidentally,  our  share  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  was  9^; .  So  while 
virtually  every  other  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can enonomy  has  been  enlarged,  many 
times  since  World  War  I.  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  today  carrying  less  cargo 
than  It  did  when  World  War  I  started — an 
unequalled  lack  of  progress. 

How  is  it  that  the  American-flag  merchant 


marine  finds  Itself  In  today's  deplorable  con- 
dition? I  personally  believe  that  the  over- 
riding cause  for  the  withering  of  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense  has  been  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  dearth  of  direction  at  the  top. 
Twenty-one  of  our  Presidents  have  pleaded 
for  a  strong  merchant  marine  but  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  given  our  Nation's 
seapower  needs  adequate  attention. 

Our  Navy  and  our  merchant  marine  and 
our  commercial  and  research  fleets  would 
not,  at  this  moment,  be  faced  with  ob- 
solescence if  we  had  had  men  concerned  with 
seapower  sitting  In  the  highest  counsels  of 
the  Government.  The  seapower  gap  exists 
today  because  of  a  leadership  vacuum.  And 
frankly,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  re- 
verse the  declining  trend  until  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  declares  without  equivocation 
that  our  Nation's  future  survival  is  depend- 
ent upon  seapower.  Son.j  have  suggested 
that  Congress  should  declare  the  Importance 
of  our  naval  and  merchant  vessels.  But  I 
believe  Congress  has  already  made  this 
declaration  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Ac: 
of  1936.  National  Maritime  goals  and  ob- 
jectives have  been  expressed  time  and  time 
ag.iin  in  public   law. 

I  feel  deeply  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  because 
I  represent  the  same  Congressional  District 
which  Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  the  father  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  the  author  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  served  so  capably  for 
so  many  years.  I  respect  the  memory  of 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  disappointment  that  Mr.  Bland's  mag- 
nificent foresight  in  1936  has  been  so  fruit- 
less in  the  sixties.  The  passage  of  the  1936 
act  represents  clear  Congressional  intent  that 
seapower  is  this  Nation's  national  policy.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  US.  since  1936.  But.  as  you  well 
know,  policy  is  one  thing  .  .  .  administration 
implementation  Is  something  else  again. 

A  presidential  declaration  based  on  the 
intent  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act 
would  get  our  Nation  headed  in  the  proper 
direction  on  the  high  seas.  The  buck  can- 
not be  passed  to  the  Congress  because  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  said  over  many  years 
that  it  would  appropriate  more  money  for 
our  seapower  requirements  If  the  adminis- 
tration would  ask  for  more  money.  But  re- 
peatedly the  administration  has  been 
penurious.  Repeatedly  the  administration 
has  failed  to  request  sufficient  funds  to  build 
up  our  navy  and  merchant  fleets — not  to 
mention  our  research  and  fishing  fleets.  On 
the  high  seas  we  have  had  penny  pinching 
instead  of  policy. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  It  Is  not  easy  to 
establish  national  priorities  to  govern  our 
Nation's  affairs.  Budgetary  decisions  in  a 
nation  as  complex  as  the  United  States  are 
crushingly  difficult.  But  every  American 
would  probably  agree  that  our  Nation's  first 
priority  must  be  national  defense.  I  cer- 
tainly take  this  view  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  merchant  marine  has  been 
relegated  to  such  a  low  place  on  the  priority 
scale  when  we  have  all  been  saying  for  years 
that  the  merchant  marine  is  our  fourth  arm 
of  defense.  Our  naval  and  merchant  fleets 
are  vital  elements  of  our  Nation's  defensive 
posture.  Yet  both  fleets  are  facing  block 
obsolescence  because  budgetary  priorities 
have  gone  elsewhere.  We  should  be  build- 
ing merchant  ships  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
annually.  The  average  since  the  current 
shipbuilding  program  began  In  1958  has  been 
sixteen  per  year. 

I  hope  President  Johnson  will  make  a 
maritime  declaration  In  1967.  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  state  clearly  that  the  U.S. 
Is  determlne<i  to  have  a  Navy  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  dominating  the 
high  seas.  I  hope  the  President  will  state 
for  our  people  and  for  peoples  of  the  free 
world  that  the  U.S.  intends  to  maintain  lt« 
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position  as  the  world's  leading  seapower.  I 
hope  the  President  wUl  state  his  determina- 
tion to  see  U.S.  flag  shipping  carry  more  than 
8^r  of  our  total  trade  and  commerce.  I 
would  hope  too  that  our  President  would 
declare  that  the  ships  our  Nation  needs  for 
protection  and  for  prosperity  would  be  built 
in  US.  shipyards. 

I  am,  by  nature,  an  optimist  and  I  do 
not  enjoy  taking  a  bleak  view  of  our  sea- 
power capability.  I  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred to  tell  this  group  about  our  nation's 
maritime  triumphs.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
our  triumphs  have  been  overshadowed  by 
our  weaknesses  and  inadequacies.  One  of 
our  greatest  recent  triumphs  on  the  high 
seas  was  the  development  of  the  world's  first 
commercial  nuclear-powered  vessel,  the 
Savannah.  Development  of  the  Savannah 
gave  the  United  States  a  tremendous  lead 
in  maritime  nuclear  development  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  atomic  propul- 
sion on  the  ocean's  trade  lanes  represents 
one  of  the  maritime  Industry's  greatest 
hopes. 

But  Is  the  U.S.  moving  to  cash  in  on  its 
technological  advantage?  Are  we  placing 
this  revolutionary  vessel  into  useful  service? 
Are  we  working  to  stay  ahead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  for  commercial  ship- 
ping? The  answers  are  regrettable — No,  no, 
no.  We  are,  instead,  being  told  by  the 
White  House  that  the  nuclear-powered  cargo 
liner  Savannah  must  be  mothballed.  I  sup- 
pose it  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  to 
us  to  have  the  administration  propose  to  lay 
up  the  Sai'annah  when  we  consider  the  par- 


simonious treatment  of  our  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine  In  the  budget  and  in  many 
past  budgets.  But  even  though  we  should 
not  be  greatly  surprised  I  think  we  should 
be  greatly  concerned. 

Our  Nation's  atomic  ship  program  appears 
to  many  to  be  rudderless.  The  U.S.  had  had 
a  headstart  in  the  development  of  nuclear- 
powered  mariners.  But  other  nations  are 
moving  rapidly  ahead  in  the  development  of 
nuclear-propelled  cargo  liners.  Russia  and 
Japan  are  well  along  in  the  development  of 
highspeed  cargo  carriers.  But  our  headstart, 
our  massive  investment  in  the  Savannah  and 
in  nuclear  propulsion  at  sea  may  be  can- 
celled out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible 
for  Congress  to  reverse  the  administration's 
decision  on  the  Savannah  but  I  do  know 
that  I  intend  to  try.  I  intend  to  insist  that 
the  Savannah  be  continued  in  operation  and 
perhaps  placed  in  service  carrying  cargo  to 
Viet  Nam.  And  I  intend  to  do  everything 
that  one  man  can  do  to  see  that  our  atomic 
ship  program  regains  a  sense  of  direction. 

It  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  waste  the 
investment  we  have  made  in  the  Savannah 
and  it  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  stand  on 
the  shore  while  other  nations  best  us  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  propulsion  on  sur- 
face vessels. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  this  group  here 
tonight  shares  my  interest  in  maritime  af- 
fairs. I  know  many  of  you  are  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area  and  I  hope  you  all  will 
join  with  me  in  demanding  that  the  admin- 
istration recognize  the  validity  of  our  na- 


tional maritime  goals  and  objectives  1 
would  like  to  see  every  NDTA  chapter  in  the 
U.S.  along  with  every  propeller  club  adopt  a 
resolution  to  urge  the  President  to  make  a 
presidential  declaration  on  our  Nations 
maritime  needs. 

I  would  be  able  to  look  at  that  picture  of 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  hearing  room  with  my  head 
held  a  little  higher  if  1  knew  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  willing  to  remind  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  oi 
1936. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  am  an  optimut 
And  I  confidently  predict  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  take  hold  of  the  issue  of 
seapower  this  year  and  next.  Because  I  be- 
lieve the  American's  traditional  common 
sense  approach  will  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  future  of  our  Nation  will  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  seapower.  I  believe 
most  Americans  will  recognize  that  we  will 
soon  be  unprepared  to  compete  on  tiie  liigh 
seas  unless  we  tuke  the  .'appropriate  corrective 
steps  now. 

It  is  not  too  late  We  have  the  time  if  we 
have  the  will.  If  we  delay.  If  we  continue  to 
downgrade,  if  we  continue  to  be  parsimoni- 
ous, the  day  will  come  when  we  have  no  time 
left. 

On  tlie  high  seas,  in  seapower  capability,  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  allow 
ourselves  to  become  number  two.  We  are 
number  one  today.  We  can  be  number  one 
tomorrow  if  we  begin  now  to  gear  our  na- 
tional policies  to  seapower  obJecti%es  This, 
we  must  do 
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Wi-nNKSDAY,  March  22,  1007 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William 
B.  Spong,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  holy  pilgrim- 
age of  this  sacred  week  we  fain  would 
join  devout  multitudes  treading  the  way 
of  sorrow,  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  a  green 
hill  outside  a  city  wall  and  to  a  lone 
cross  against  the  sky,  a  cross  so  old  and 
yet  so  new. 

As  crusaders  in  the  holy  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom,  may  we  conquer  by  that 
sign  which  forever  is  the  inspiring  symbol 
of  joy  through  sorrow,  strength  out  of 
weakness,  triumph  out  of  failure,  song 
through  sacrifice,  gain  through  loss,  and 
life  through  death. 

O  Thou  whose  nature  is  unbroken 
serenity,  in  these  disturbing  times  make 
us  quiet  before  Thee,  quiet  enough  to  see 
the  paths  our  feet  must  tread,  quiet 
enough  to  hear  Thy  voice,  quiet  enough 
to  realize  that  in  Thy  will  is  our  peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said, 
"My  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  even  In  the 
dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


ator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  21,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  joint  resolution : 
On  March  14,  1967: 

S  J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH  Asth- 
ma Week." 

On  March  16. 1967: 

S.  665.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  research,  development,  test,  evalua- 
tion, and  military  construction  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
i  appoint  Hon.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  a  Sen- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  303  >  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 


an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  tlie 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A 
Rhodes; 

H  R.  1562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
P.  Buckley: 

H.R.  1586.  An  act  granting  jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States; 

H  R.  1587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Ba.'-s; 

H.R.  1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Tliomas; 

H.R.  1945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Harwell: 

HR.2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
O    Ericlcson; 

H  R  2434  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrickson; 

HR.2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P 
Bartelt: 

HR.  2652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 
F.  Cochran; 

H.R.  2653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing: 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arley  L 
Beem.  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief,  U  S 
Navy; 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Bernhard  Vollmer.  U.S.  Navy   (  retired  i  ; 

H.R.  3222  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Hurley; 

HR.3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co.; 

H.R.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurex 
Corp.;   and 

H.R.  4930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Rob- 
ert A.  Owen. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj': 
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H.R.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Rhodea; 

H  R.  15fl2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
P.  Buckley; 

H.R.  1586.  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  ol  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States; 

H  R.  1587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Bass; 

H  R.  1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Thomas; 

H.R.  1945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Harwell; 

H.R.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
O.  Elrlckson; 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrlckson; 

H  R.  2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean 
P.  Bartelt; 

HR.  2652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 
P.  Cochran; 

H.R.  2653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nurslns; 

H  R  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arley 
L.  Beem.  aviation  electrician's  mate,  chief, 
U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Bemhard  Vollmer.  US.  Navy  (retired); 

H.R  3222.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Hurley: 

H  Jl.  3889  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co  ; 

HR.  4445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurex 
Corp  ;  and 

H.R.  4930  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  reque.st  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COM\nTTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  ot  Columbia: 

Fred  L  Mclntyre,  of  Maryland,  to  be  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Court  of  General  Sessions;  and 

Milton  D.  Korman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   to   be   an   aaeoclate   Judge   of   the 


District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce; 

Paul  E.  G.  Prtns.  and  s\indry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
executive  calendar  will  be  stated. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMI^SSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nominations  in  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  as;-istant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nominations  in  the 
Securities  and  E.xchange  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tliat  the  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc,  even  tiiough  they  are  both  of  the 
samr  nam?. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE      PROGRAM— EASTER 
RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
M(jnday  I  announced  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  days  ahead  and  mentioned 
that  immediately  upon  the  Senate's  re- 
turn from  the  Easter  recess  next 
Wednesday,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
Appalachian  extension,  S.  611,  would  be 
considered,  followed  by  the  AEC  au- 
thorization and  perhaps  the  Punta  del 
Este  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53.  This  proposed  schedule  was  based 
upon  the  best  infoi-mation  at  that  time. 
Our  latest  information  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  these  measures  can 
be  reported  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
their  consideration  by  the  Senate  during 
the  latter  part  of  next  week;  nor  are 
there  any  other  matters  which  will  reach 
the  calendar  in  sufficient  time. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  there 
being  no  legislation  which  can  be  con- 
sidered at  any  time  during  the  week  of 
March  27.  and  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSENi,  we  shall  move  to  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  providing  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  tomorrow  until  noon 
Monday,  April  3. 

In  proposing  this  prolonged  holiday. 
I  hope  that  Members  will  return  next 


week  to  continue  committee  hearings,  so 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  it  will 
be  ready  to  handle  the  remaining  legis- 
lative program  with  a  view  to  an  early 
adjournment  sine  die,  which  has  eluded 
us  during  recent  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  there  is  some 
misunderstanding  with  relation  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  authorization  bill.  We 
have  had  proti-acted  hearings.  We  have 
proceeded  with  all  expedition.  The 
hearings  aie  quite  involved.  We  have 
had  to  go  into  the  matter  rather  exhaus- 
tively, and  we  have  concluded  the  hear- 
ings, and  we  are  in  the  pioce.'^s  of 
markup. 

In  all  fairne.ss,  I  must  advi.se  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
that  we  would  not  expect  the  bill  to  come 
to  the  floor  until  the  middle  of  April. 
But  we  are  proceeding  with  all  expedi- 
tion. It  has  been  a  hard,  detailed  job 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  witli  what 
the  Senator  has  just  said.  That  is  our 
latest  understanding,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  information  just  given  by  the 
joint  leadership  corroborated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  C.jmmittee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  and  I  discu.s.sed  this  mat- 
ter .several  days  ago.  In  addition  to  what 
he  has  said  about  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion not  being  ready  for  consideration  in 
the  week  following  March  27.  I  had  some 
concern  that  probably  there  would  be  no 
quorum  in  town;  and  we  have  tried  to 
ascertain — r.t  least,  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle — how  many  Senators  were  likely  to 
be  gone.  If  a  proportionate  number  were 
out  of  the  city  on  the  majority  side,  then 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a 
quorum  to  do  business.  If  there  were 
some  matter  particularly  controversial 
or  if  controversial  amendments  wete 
offered,  it  would  develop  a  rather  sticky 
situation. 

The  Hou.se  is  taking  similar  action,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  the  majority  leader 
has  concurred  in  that  action  and  is  virtu- 
ally joining  \Vith  the  House  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  did  not  do 
so,  we  would  be  perpetrating  a  hoax, 
which  I  do  not  believe  befits  the  dignity 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  calendar  l.s 
absolutely  clear.  No  matters  coming 
from  committees  will  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  before  a  week 
from  Monday,  on  April  3.  So,  rather 
than  come  in  and  hold  pro  forma  ses- 
sions or  hold  sessions  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  allowing  speeches  to  be  made,  we 
believe  it  is  best  to  face  up  to  the  situa- 
tion, to  lay  the  cai'ds  on  the  table,  and 
join  the  House  in  the  recess  which  it  is 
undertaking. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
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Repobt  op  Communications  Satellite 

COaPOEATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Communications  SateUite  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  corporation,  for  the 
calendar  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Amendment    of    Agricultural    Adjust-ment 
Act  OF  1933 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  handler  assessments  of 
part  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the  De- 
p.ortment  of  Agriculture  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
■ind  Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Universal  Military  Training 
AND  Service  Act 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  Internal  auditing 
activities,  U.S.  01^-11  Service  Commission, 
dated  March  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  certain  activities 
related  to  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  reporting  and  bonding  provisions  of 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
and  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  Labor-Management 
Services  Administration,  Department  of 
Labor,  dated  March  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  costs  of  bidding  and 
related  technical  efforts  charged  to  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Department  of  Defense  and 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, dated  March  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Transpobtation  and  Motor  Vehicles 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
relating  to  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  on  potential  sav- 
ings available  through  establishment  of  gaso- 
line outlets  at  certain  postal  Installations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Cancellation  of  Certain  Construction 
Costs  or  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
1^  1  **'^°'"'  ■'■'■"M'nlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  cancel  certain  construction 
costs  and  Irrigation  assessments  chargeable 
against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Res- 
ervation,    Mont,     (with     an     accompanying 


paper);    to  the   Committee   on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Government 
Printing  Office 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Office,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
28th  Legislature,  first  session,  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  is  presently  meet- 
ing in  Santa  Fe.  The  State  house  of 
representatives  has  adopted  a  memorial 
entitled  "Requesting  the  New  Mexico 
Congressional  Delegaton  To  Support  and 
Work  for  the  Passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 2591  Known  as  'The  Retirement 
Bill  for  Federal  Officers  Engaged  in 
Hazardous  Duties"." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

House     Memorial     Reqxtesting     the     New 
Mexico     Congressional     Delegation     To 
Support   and    Work   for   the    Passage    of 
House  Resolution   2591   Known   as   "the 
Retiremeint    Bill    for    Federal    Officers 
Engaged  in  Hazardous  Duties" 
Whereas,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  is  one 
of  the  border  States  of  the  Nation;  is  the  seat 
of  numerous  Installations  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare   of    the    people    and    the    safety    of    the 
Nation;    and 

Whereas,  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  there  reside  and  work  many 
Federal  Officers  whose  duties  are  of  a 
hazardous  nature  and  who,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  retirement  annuities,  are  de- 
serving of  special  consideration  provided  for 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Resolution 
Number  2591  Introduced  by  Representative 
Richard  C.  White  of  Texas: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
each  member  of  the  State's  Congressional 
Delegation  Is  requested  to  exert  every  con- 
sistent effort  to  support  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  aforementioned  retirement  bill; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  sponsor  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico's 
delegation  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

[SEAL]  Bruce  King, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest :  Ernestine  D.  Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLUTION    OF    NAVAJO    TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mi'.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  recommending  legislative  meas- 
ures to  be  proposed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular AflFalrs  Committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 
Resolution  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
Recommending    legislation    to    be    proposed 

to    the    Congress    of    the    United    States 

Whereas: 

1.  The  Commissioner  of  Indi.'-.n  Affairs  has 
requesied  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  express  its  de- 
sires regarding  legislation  to  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 

2  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  has  consid- 
ered this  matter  and  has  made  certain  other 
specific  recommendations  by  separate  resolu- 
tions and  whereby  a  separate  resolution 
subsequent  to  this  will  make  comments  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  "Omnibus 
Bill"  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  forwarded  by  his  letter  of 
December  27.  1966.  and 

3.  There  are  a  number  of  items  wlilch  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  believes  should  be  the 
subject   of   Congressional  legislation. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that: 

1  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  hereby  rec- 
ommends that  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  enact  appropriate  legislation  regard- 
ing the  following  items: 

a.  Amendment  to  Public  Law  89-647  to  in- 
clude the  Indian  tribes  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
consistent   with    Tribal    Council    resolutions 

b.  Amendment  to  the  Navajo-Hopi  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  authorize  construction  of 
additional  highways  through  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

c.  Legislation  to  determine  the  land  dis- 
pute between  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Tribes 
along  the  boundary  of  Colorado-New  Mexico 

d.  Reintroduction  of  H.R,  16851  to  clarity 
the  status  of  American  Indians  by  exempt- 
ing from  Federal  Income  Tax  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000.00  income  derived  from  Tribal  owned 
trust  or  restricted  lands. 

e.  To  clarify  the  water  rights  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  within  the  State  of  Arizona 
as  to  the  allotment  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

f.  Legislation  to  transfer  approximately 
70.000  acres  of  resettlement  purchased  land 
located  in  the  Whitewater  Area  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians. 

g.  Legislation  to  transfer  approximately 
240.000  acres  of  railroad  reconveyed  lands 
located  in  the  Two  Wells-Crownpoint-Lake 
Valley-Pueblo  Pintado  areas  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe. 

h.  Legislation  to  transfer  Administrative 
Reserved  lands  (Federal)  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians. 

i.  Legislation  to  extend  the  99-year  leasing 
of  Restricted  land  to  the  Off-Reservation 
areas. 

J.  Legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  agency  to  handle  all  Indian  Hous- 
ing now  under  the  various  Federal  Housing 
programs. 

k.  Legislation  exempting  construction  of 
Indian  Housing  from  the  terms  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

1.  That  the  existing  statutes  regarding 
payment  of  interest  on  deposits  of  Tribrii 
funds  be  changed  as  follows: 

(1)  To  eliminate  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion on  the  pajrment  of  compound  Interest 
and  to  permit  the  placing  of  Interest  earn- 
ings into  interest-bearing  accounts. 

(2)  To  provide  that  Interest  earnings  will 
be  deposited  in  an  Interest-bearing  account 
as  of  the  first  day  of  the  Interest  computa- 
tion period,  regardless  of  the  length  of  delay 
by  the  United  States  Treastiry  In  computing 
the  interest  earned. 

m.  That  existing  legislation  governing  the 
nature  of  securities  in  which  Indian  Tribal 
Trust  Funds  may  be  Invested,  be  broadened 
to  Include  all  securities  Issued  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or.  on  the  alter- 
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native,  that  new  legislation  be  passed  which 
speclflcally  permits  the  Investment  of  Indian 
Tribal  Trust  Funds  In  securities  of  agencies 
of  the  PederiU  Government. 

n.  That  appropriate  administrative  action 
bo  taken  or  legislation  in  the  absence  of  the 
admlnl.stratlre  action  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest earnings  on  advance  deposits  received 
from  successful  bidders  on  oil  and  gas  sales 
be  credited  to  the  Tribal  Account  rather  than 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  "Indian 
Money — Proceeds  of  Labor"  account. 

o.  That  the  Coiigre.ss  be  Informed  that  the 
Navajo  Tribe  favors  a  complete  study  of  the 
education  situation  on  Indian  reservations  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Pannin. 

p.  That  the  Navajo  Tribe  opposes  any 
transfer  of  the  education  program  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Alfalrs  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  unless 
the  study  proposed  by  Senator  Pannin  shows 
that  there  will  be  some  definite  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  transfer. 

q.  Legislation  to  authorize  appeals  from 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Courts  Into  the  Federal 
Court  system  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
(Senate  BUI  962  Introduced  In  the  last  Con- 
gress would  provide  only  for  appeals  in  cer- 
tain criminal  actions  while  this  proposed 
legislation  would  cover  both  criminal  and 
civil  actions) . 

r.  Legislation  providing  sufficient  funds  for 
Indian  tribes  to  set  up  a  Juvenile  program  to 
be  administered  by  tribal  personnel.  Includ- 
ing funds  to  make  provisions  for  foster 
homes.  Funds  should  also  be  provided  for 
the  construction  of  appropriate  Juvenile 
facilities. 

s.  Legislation  authorizing  the  trn.nsfcr  of 
Antelope  Point  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  rec- 
reational development  (see  Resolution  CAU- 
98-66 >. 

t.  Legislation  amending  the  present  law 
so  that  Jurisdiction  of  Indian  reservations 
can  be  taken  over  by  the  states  only  upon 
consent  of  the  Indian  tribe  concerned. 

J.  Legislation  providing  for  Intensified 
training  programs  for  Indians  to  teach  skilled 
trades  and  qualify  the  trainees  as  Journey- 
man in  the  particular  trade  so  that  they  may 
qualify  for  employment  anywhere  In  tlic 
United  States 

V.  Legislation  providing  incentives  for  In- 
dustry to  locate  on  Indian  reservations. 

w.  Legislation  providing  loan  fluids  on  lib- 
eral terms  for  small  businesses  to  be  located 
on  Indian  reservations  by  Indians.  Training 
programs  should  be  provided  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  said  small  busi- 
nesses. 

X.  Legislation  pertaining  to  the  Executive 
Order  of  1882  asking  for  adjudication  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  resolve  the  land  dis- 
pute between  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes 
or  Indians  according  to  1958  Act  of  Congress. 

2.  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  on  behalf  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe,  hereby  requests  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  draft,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  to  present,  bills 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  regard- 
ing all  of  the  above  subjects. 

3.  The  Legislative  Secretary  of  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  and 
the  minutes  of  the  Council  meeting  regard- 
ing discussion  of  this  resolution  to  the  said 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  his  guid- 
ance in  drafting  said  bills. 

CERTIFICATION 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  duly  considered  by  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  at  a  duly  called  meeting  at 
Window  Rock.  Arizona,  at  which  a  quorum 
was  present  and  that  same  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  42  In  favor  and  9  opposed,  this  25th 
day  of  January,  1967. 

Nelson  Damon, 
Vice  Chairman,  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  286.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dtcyandlamlde  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962:   (Rept.  No.  78). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  tlie  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  10,  1967. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aiken  )  : 
S.  1356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of   a   national   cemetery   in   the   Stale 
of  Vermont;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  seoarate  heading  > 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1357.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on  cer- 
tain claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr     MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Brewster,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Case, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
Gruening.    Mr.    Hartke,    Mr.    Hart, 
Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    Javits.    Mr.   Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Nlw  York.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Tydinos, 
M'.   Williams   of   New   Jersey,   and 
Mr.   Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1358.  A  bin  to  enact  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  of   1967;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     HART     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Brewster.    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Case, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr. 
Griteninc.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Inouve.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr  Kennedy 
of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Kennedy    of 
New  York.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCarthy,   Mr.   Mondale.    Mr.   Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Tydincs,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1359.  A   bill   to  extend   the   life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;   to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Nelson  )  : 
S.  1360.  A    bin    to   establish    a   District   of 
Columbia    government   employment   oppor- 
tunity   program    for   certain    unskilled    and 
semiskilled  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.1361.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employment  opportunity  program 
for  certain  unskilled  and  semiskilled  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 

By     Mr.     HART     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Case.  Mr 
Clark,    Mr.     Dodd,    Mr.    Fong.    Mr 
Grttening,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  Yorl<. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McCAnxuv. 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Tydikgs.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  13G2.  A  bill  to  protect  against  Interfer- 
ence with  certain  rights;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  13G3.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  otlicr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S  1364.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop. 
erty  taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal 
areas  within  such  States  under  specified  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introdxiced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HOLLAND    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  SMATHERS  I  : 

S.  1365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  to  the  Conimu- 
tcc  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  whon  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bayh.    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Ervin.   Mr. 
Fulbright,    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Hartke. 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Masfa- 
chusetts,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Magnuson,      Mr.      Mansfield,      Mr. 
MclNTYRE.   Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr.   Mon- 
D.ALE.    Mr.    Muskie.    Mr.    Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  1366.  A  bill  to  assist  rural  communities 
in   constructing   or   acquiring   needed   facil- 
ities for  the  establishment  of  medical  clinics 
to   serve  rural   areas;    to   the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moss,    and    Mr.    Hansen)     (by   re- 
quest )  : 
S.  1367.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  Secret  iry 
of   the   Interior   to   prevent   terminations  of 
oil  and  Eras  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency   in  the  rental   payment. 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  tinder  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation   of   law   for   failure   to   pay   rcnfl 
timely;    to  the  Committee   on   Interior  ni^d 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appc.ir 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

DESIGNATION  OF  WEEK  OF  JUNE  18 
AS  NATIONAL  COAL  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20 • 
to  declare  the  week  of  June  18  as  Na- 
tional Coal  Week,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  IN  STATE  OP  VER- 
MONT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  State  of  Vermont. 

All  of  our  colleagues  will  recall  the  re- 
cent distressing  news  that  severe  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  the  use  of  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  for  additional 
interments  during  the  coming  year. 

While  this  Is  sad  news,  short  reflection 
would  have  made  us  realize  that  Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the 
ever-expanding  suburban  complex  of 
Arlington  County,  would  at  some  time  be 
completely  filled.  That  time,  obviously 
is  upon  us. 

Recently.  I  have  looked  into  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  our  national  ceme- 
teries. 

There  are  a  total  of  67  of  them  through- 
cut  the  country;  32  of  them  are  already 
filled. 

What  startled  me,  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  not  one  of  these  national  ceme- 
teries is  located  in  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land area;  and,  of  course,  none  of  them 
is  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  veterans  have 
wanted  to  be  buried  in  Arlington.  Until 
now,  however,  every  one  who  wanted  to 
be  could  be,  without  restriction,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

But,  the  fact  that  32  out  of  67  existing 
national  cemeteries  are  filled  Indicates 
that  there  is  a  great  and  continuing 
Interest  In  and  desire  for  space  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  by  our  veteran  popula- 
tion. And,  everyone  knows  that  our  vet- 
eran population  continues  to  increase 
every  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  Is  a  simple  one. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Vermont.  I  have  purposely  left  out 
reference  to  any  specific  location  for  this 
cemetery.  I  think  that  specific  locations 
should  be  determined  as  a  result  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  where  all  interested 
parties  could  have  a  voice. 

I  do  not  know  Just  what  Federal  lands 
might  possibly  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  I  am  sure  there  are  some; 
which  would  minimize  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  have  noted  that  there  are  a  total 
of  12  national  cemeteries  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  and  the  Department  also 
holds  land  in  our  State  of  Vermont.  I 
have  written  to  the  various  Government 
departments  for  a  report  on  just  what 
lands  are  federally  owned  in  Vermont 
which  might  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
as  a  national  cemetery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bUl  (S.  1356)  to  provide  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Protjtt  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Aiken), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


FAIR  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators 
Brewster,  Brooke,  Case,  Clark.  Dodd, 
Fong,  Gruening,  Hartke,  Hart.  Inouye, 
Javits,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mc- 
Carthy. Pastore,  Randolph,  Scott,  Tyd- 
incs, Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Young  of 
Ohio,  the  proposed  "Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1937." 

I  have  taken  this  action  because  I 
strongly  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posals separately  from  other  legislation 
and  believe  they  deserve  the  full  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  that  consideration  can  best 
be  secured  this  year  by  treating  the  hous- 
ing proposals  separately  from  other  leg- 
islation dealing  with  jury  reform,  em- 
ployment, and  general  civil  rights 
protections. 

The  history  of  the  past  few  years  has 
proven,  once  again,  that  great  national 
problems  are  not  easily  solved.  From  the 
war  on  poverty,  to  the  effort  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  to  our  citizens, 
young  and  old.  to  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  to  civil  rights — our  experience  has 
been  in  one  respect  the  same:  We  have 
made  brave  beginnings,  we  have  achieved 
substantial  progress,  but  we  also  have 
much,  much  further  to  go. 

Segregation  in  housing  not  only  con- 
tinues to  exist,  but  statistics  indicate  it 
is  increasing.  More  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  are  being  forced  to  live 
in  ghettoes  every  year.  And  the  condi- 
tions within  the  ghettoes  are  also  get- 
ting worse.  By  almost  every  social  in- 
dicator— crime,  comparative  unemploy- 
ment rates,  illegitimacy,  family  income, 
and  school  segregation — our  urban 
ghettoes  are  worse  now  than  they  were 
5  years  ago.  We  can  let  that  decUne 
continue  only  at  the  risk  of  major  social 
disaster.  As  the  National  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing 
pointed  out  so  well : 

Housing  segregation  Is  at  the  root  of  the 
ghetto  way  of  life  and  aU  of  its  attendant 
evils  and  turmoil. 

I  believe  that  the  time  Is  past  due  when 
we  should  move  to  reverse  these  trends. 
Since  the  ratification  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  1868.  this  Nation  has  been  com- 
mitted to  accord  every  citizen  the  equal 
protection  of  its  laws.  In  the  nearly 
100  years  since  then  we  have  only  begun 
to  make  substantial  progress.  We  must 
continue  the  fight,  and  Intensify  It. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  was  not 
enacted  last  year  and  so  must  be  Intro- 
duced anew.  But  we  can  gain  some  profit 
from  the  delay.  Seventeen  States  in- 
cluding Minnesota,  have  their  own  fair 
housing  laws,  some  of  them  quite  strong 
and  well  administered.  The  State  ex- 
perience can  provide  us  with  an  indica- 
tion of  what  to  expect  If  Federal  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  The  State  experience 
has  been  this :  There  has  been  quiet  and 
moderate  progress,  without  turmoil.  In 
enabling  Negroes  and  other  minority- 
group  families  to  move  into  better  homes 
when  they  can  afford  to.  There  has  been 
no  mass  influx  of  families  into  neighbor- 
hoods  which   their  financial   resources 


would  not  enable  them  to  enter  if  they 
were  wiiite.  The  normal  workings  of 
economics  has  prevented  that.  And 
there  has  not  been  a  single  reported  case 
of  the  "privacy  of  the  home"  or  otiier 
basic  rights  being  infiinsed. 

In  short,  the  State  laws,  limited  geo- 
graphically though  they  are,  hav*'  been 
doing  what  their  enactors  hoped:  they 
have  not  been  abused  or  corrupted  as 
some  would  have  had  us  believe. 

Tlie  eiiforcement  machinery  of  this 
legislation  is  significant.  It  would  place 
the  responsibility  for  conciliation  and 
enforcement  in  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  who  is  equipped 
to  use  that  responsibility  in  the  quiet,  but 
fi:'m  and  effective,  manner  that  is  appro- 
priate. The  prohibitions  will  go  into 
effect  by  stages,  reachiiig  completion  only 
in  1969. 

In  addition  to  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing,  the  bill  will  prohibit  "block- 
busting"— the  practice  of  friglilening 
homeowners  into  selhng  quickly,  in  the 
fear  that  a  wholesale  change  in  their 
neighborhood  is  imminent  and  the  value 
of  their  homes  will  decline.  That  prac- 
tice is  vicious,  and  accounts  for  much  of 
the  fear  and  ill  will  that  exists  with  re- 
spect to  open  housing  today. 

The  bill  will  also  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  the  financing  of  housing,  discrim- 
ination in  the  provision  of  ser\ices  of, 
and  membership  in.  real  estate  organi- 
zations, and  interference  with,  or  threats 
against  the  exercise  of  the  rights  it  grants 
or  protects. 

The  Secretary'  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  required  to  try  to 
reach  a  voluntar>'  solution  in  every  case. 
Only  if  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful 
could  he  issue  a  complaint  and  hold  hear- 
ings. All  his  orders  will  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

Tlie  Attorney  General,  too,  will  have 
authority  to  enforce  the  act's  provisions. 
but  only  when  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
resistance  is  found  to  exist.  The  act 
would  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  State  or  local  fair  housing  laws.  In 
appropriate  cases,  the  Secretary  could 
cede  Federal  jurisdiction  to  State  or  local 
agencies. 

The  freedom  to  live  in  a  decent  home 
and  educate  one's  children  in  a  good 
neighborhood  school  are  fundamental 
freedoms.  The  great  promise  of  the  14th 
amendment — and,  indeed,  the  ringing 
aCQrmation  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence "that  all  men  are  created 
equal,"  and  "endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights" — will  not 
have  been  fulfilled  until  every  American 
has  achieved  those  freedoms.  I  urge  this 
House  to  take  one  more  important  step 
forward  by  voting  to  enact  a  Federal  fair 
housing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1358)  to  enact  the  Pair 
Housing  Act  of  1967,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mondale  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  CIVIL. 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  would  hope  that  action 
on  this  bill  would  be  prompt. 

The  contribution  of  the  Commission 
has  been  substantial.  The  desirability 
of  stabilizing  its  activities  and  permit- 
ting it  to  plan  ahead  increases  the  de- 
sirability of  the  prompt  adoption  of  this 
feature  of  the  President's  civil  rights 
proposal.  Only  by  having  its  lease  on 
life  extended  can  we  expect  the  mag- 
nificent staff  of  that  Commission  to  re- 
main stable. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brewster, 
Brooke,  Case.  Clark.  Dodd,  Fong,  Gruen- 
ING,  Hansen,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Javits. 
Kennedy  of  Massa-husetts,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Long  of  Louisiana.  McCarthy, 

MONDALE,      PaSTORE,      RANDOLPH,      ScOTT, 

Tydings,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1359 »  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart  <for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators", was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  to  mobilize  the  employment  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  Governments  for  low-skilled 
and  unskilled  workers.  In  the  many  ex- 
cellent programs  initiated  in  the  war 
against  poverty,  none  have  been  more 
important  than  job  training  programs. 
Employment  is  the  key  to  full  participa- 
tion in  our  society.  The  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  and  hopelessness  can  never  be 
broken  by  gratuitous  public  welfare.  Un- 
less a  man  can  say  that  he  earns  his  own 
way  in  our  society,  he  cannot  stand  with 
full  dignity. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  principle 
by  enacting  an  impressive  array  of  pro- 
grams to  provide  job  training  to  brin,< 
skills  to  the  "hard  core  "  unemployed  and 
to  Increase  the  skill  levels  of  those  w.io 
have  higher  employment  potential.  Pro- 
grams have  been  instituted  under  such 
legislation  as  the  Manixjwer  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  As  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
recently  pointed  out.  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  work  training  programs  gen- 
erally now  amount  to  nearly  $1  billion 
each  year.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  Government  programs  to  bring  em- 
ployment to  the  unemployed  "is,  in  an 
important  sense,  almost  costless.  The 
unemployed  consume;  they  do  not  pro- 
duce To  provide  them  meaningful  Jobs 
increases  not  only  their  income  but  that 
of  society."— "Technology  and  the  Amer- 
ican Economy."  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,   page   36,    1966. 

The  importance  of  these  programs — 


their  impact  on  the  individual  men  and 
women  reached — has  been  extraordinary. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  has  been  tell- 
ing one  success  story — a  typical  story,  I 
think — which  I  want  to  repeat  here.  The 
story  is  about  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  raised  in  slums,  dropped  out  of 
school  at  an  early  age,  had  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  was  involved  with  narcotics 
addiction,  and  at  the  age  of  26  had 
always  lived  on  welfare  payments  and 
had  never  worked  at  a  paying  job.  This 
young  woman  enrolled  in  a  federally 
sponsored  job  training  progi-am,  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  a  church 
organization,  and  became  trained  as  a 
hospital  aid.  She  obtained  a  job,  and 
after  her  first  week's  work,  she  received 
her  first  paycheck.  She  took  this  pay- 
check to  the  priest  who  had  supervised 
her  job  training  program  and  showed  it 
to  him.  "Father."  she  said,  "this  is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  seen  my  name  on  a 
paycheck  for  money  I've  earned.  I'm  so 
proud  of  it  that  I  wish  I  didn't  need  to 
cash  it  for  the  money."  The  next  week, 
she  showed  the  priest  her  second  check, 
and  pointed  to  the  deductions  for  taxes. 
"Father,"  she  said,  "I'm  a  taxpayer  now. 
I'm  paying  my  way."  She  was  holding 
her  own  in  this  society.  For  the  first 
time,  she  was  a  participating  citizen — 
not  a  welfare  case.  Several  months 
later,  this  young  woman  came  back  to 
the  priest  and  again  showed  him  her  pay- 
check, pointing  to  the  deductions  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes.  "Look, 
father,"  she  said.  "Look  at  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  taxes  they're  taking 
from  me. "  That,  as  the  Vice  President 
says,  is  a  person  completely  rehabili- 
tated. 

Unless  this  young  woman — and  many 
thousands  like  her — had  obtained  job 
skills  through  these  training  programs, 
she  would  have  been  condemned  to  a 
life  of  continued  hopelessness  and  de- 
pendency. But  her  job  training  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  It  must  be  followed  by 
a  job.  Too  often,  today,  the  Federal  job 
train Hig  programs  do  not  lead  readily  to 
job  opportunities.  Too  often,  a  young- 
ster completing  a  Job  Corps  or  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  finds  him- 
self with  no  real  prospect  that  he  can 
find  a  job  to  use  his  new  skills.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  youngsters  who 
already  feel  disillusioned  about,  and 
cheated  by,  our  affluent  society,  and  train 
them  for  jobs  which  do  not  exist  or  jobs 
for  which  they  will  not  be  hired.  The 
Federal  job  training  programs  offer  great 
promi.ses.  We  must  make  sure  that 
those  promises  are  kept. 

The  executive  branch  is  aware  of  this 
acute  problem.  Programs  have  been  in- 
stituted to  brine  private  industry  into 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  job 
training  programs  so  that  the  programs 
lead  to  .specific  jobs.  On  March  15,  Sec- 
retarj-  Wirtz  announced  that,  as  part  of 
a  new  concentrated  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment in  slum  areas,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  working  more  closely  than  be- 
fore with  private  employers  to  coordinate 
training  programs  with  specific  job  op- 
portunities.   The  Secretary  stated: 

We  will  ask  employers  to  take  a  chance 
and  to  help  In  the  training  which  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  Government  is  thus  asking  private 
employers    to    accept    responsibility    in 


alleviating  the  serious  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. But  the  Government  is  itself 
also  an  employer — and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
has  not  fully  accepted  its  own  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  as  an  employer. 
Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  District  of 
Columbia  Governments  has  instituted 
across-the-board  programs  to  train  un- 
skilled or  low-skilled  workers  for  specific 
Government  jobs.  Both  Governments 
have,  I  believe,  sufficient  authority  to  in- 
stitute such  programs  if  they  so  choose. 
But  no  ambitious,  across-the-board  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  has  yet  been  in  ti- 
ated.  I  think  Congress  should  proclaim 
its  intention  that  such  a  program  should 
be  launched,  so  that  the  Government 
would  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  as  an 
employer  in  meeting  the  grave  national 
problems  of  unemployment.  The  le.gis- 
lation  I  introduce  today  would  accom- 
plish this. 

For  the  Federal  Government,  my  bill 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  special  assistant 
would  conduct  surveys  to  determine 
where  personnel  shortages  existed  in  the 
Federal  Government  service  and  would, 
in  consultation  with  other  agencies,  de- 
velop job  training  programs  for  unskilled 
and  low-skilled  workers  specifically  to  fill 
those  shortages.  At  present,  job  training 
programs  are  teaching  skills  which  often 
are  unrelated  or  only  marginally  related 
to  employment  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.  Under  my  bill,  job  training 
programs  would  be  developed  to  teach 
specific  skills  for  specific  job  vacancies. 

The  special  assistant  would  also  con- 
duct an  intensive  study  of  professional 
and  technical  level  Government  jobs,  for 
which  there  are  shortages  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, to  determine  what  aspects  of 
those  jobs  could  be  performed  by  sub- 
professional  or  subtechnical  workers,  and 
job  training  programs  would  be  devel- 
oped to  teach  such  skills.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  grave  shortages  of  nurses 
v.hich  exist  in  public — as  well  as  pri- 
vate— hospitals  today.  Many  tasks 
which  nurses  perform — taking  tempera- 
tures, administering  simple  medications, 
filling  out  routine  records — might  be 
equally  well  performed  by  nonprofes- 
sionals, so  that  nurses  could  spend  more 
time  on  tasks  which  require  their  high 
level  of  professional  training.  By  identi- 
fying these  different  tasks,  we  can  both 
open  up  constructive  job  opportunities 
for  those  with  lesser  skills  and  we  can 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  nurses  by  limit- 
ing their  work  to  tasks  where  professional 
training  is  really  necessary. 

No  one  can  accurately  estimate  how 
great  an  Impact  we  could  make  on  our 
national  unemployment  problem  by  mo- 
bilizing the  employment  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  do  know  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Government  job 
categories  where  more  or  less  severe  per- 
sonnel shortages  exist,  and  where  rela- 
tively brief  training  programs  can  pro- 
vide necessary  skills — such  as  typist,  sup- 
ply clerk,  filing  clerk,  hospital  orderly. 
There  are  also  professional  or  technical 
personnel  shortages  where  assigned  tasks 
could  readily  be  performed  by  subpro- 
fessional  or  subtechnical  workers — 
nurses'  aids,  plumbers'  aids,  electricians' 
aids,  mechanics'  aids.  I  am  convinced 
that  if,  as  my  bill  proposes,  an  intensive 
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survey  of  Government  employment  is 
made,  we  will  find  a  significant  number 
of  Government  personnel  shortages 
which  can  be  alleviated  by  instituting 
training  programs  for  unemployed  un- 
skilled as  well  as  presently  employed  low- 
skilled  workers  who  have  potential  to  be- 
come  highly  skilled  employees  if  pro- 
vided training  opportunities. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  does 
not  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment become  an  "employer  of  last  re- 
sort." It  does  not  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  "make  work"  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  Rather,  I  propose  that  the 
Government  aggressively  and  imagina- 
tively examine  what  Government  jobs 
are  now  going  unfilled,  which  could  be 
filled  if  there  were  properly  trained  ap- 
plicants, and  that  the  Government  ac- 
tively design  such  training  programs  to 
fill  such  jobs.  This  effort  should  not  be 
limited  to  finding  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  skills  potentials  of  workers 
already  in  the  Government  service  should 
also  be  developed  so  that,  for  example, 
a  GS-2  messenger  might  train  for  career 
advancement  to  become  a  clerk,  or  an 
ofiBce  machine  operator  or  a  cartogra- 
pher. The  Government  must  do  what  it 
exhorts  private  industry  to  do.  It  must 
examine  Its  employment  classifications 
to  find  both  entry-level  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  through  on  or 
off-the-job  training  programs  for  van- 
skilled  and  low-skilled  workers. 

No  new  training  program  funds  are 
required  to  implement  the  legislation  I 
propose.  Fundis  already  authorized  and 
appropriated  under  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion I  discussed  earlier — such  as  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act — would  be  available  for  setting  up 
the  specially  designed  Government  em- 
ployment training  programs.  The  only 
new  authorization  needed  would  be  for 
the  annual  operating  funds  of  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I 
estimate  that  $500,000  each  year  should 
be  sufficient. 

Not  only  would  aggressive  implemen- 
tation of  this  program  cost  little — It 
could  save  the  Government  money.  How 
many  Government  motor  vehicles,  for 
example,  are  now  sitting  idle  because  of 
a  shortage  of  mechanics  and  the  absence 
of  mechanics'  aids  trained  to  perform 
simple  repair  tasks?  If  those  vehicles 
could  be  repaired  more  quickly,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  save  in  car  rental  fees,  or 
might  even  need  to  purchase  fewer  vehi- 
cles than  at  present,  because  it  could  de- 
pend on  a  smaller  fleet  of  vehicles  to  re- 
main in  working  condition  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  time.  This  is  one  illus- 
tration that  training  costs  for  new  em- 
ployees can  repay  themselves  many  tmes 
over. 

Private  employers  also  have  a  great 
deal  to  gain  if  the  Government  institutes 
the  across-the-board  employee  training 
program  I  propose.  Take,  again,  the  ex- 
ample of  automotive  mechanics.  Today 
both  the  Government  and  private  em- 
ployers are  competing  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  trained  mechanics.  But  if  the 
Government  actively  fills  its  needs  for 
mechanics  by  bringing  new  workers  into 
this  field,  pressures  on  private  industry 
will  be  relieved. 

In  developing  training  programs  for 


specific  Goveriunent  jobs,  I  believe  that 
achievement  tests  to  measure  progress  in 
the  program  curriculum  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  a  worker  who  has  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  training  program  is 
qualified  to  take  the  job  for  which  he  has 
trained.  No  further  job  entrance  re- 
quirements need  to  be  imposed.  At  the 
present  time,  entrance  requirements  for 
Government  employment  usually  include 
standard  civil  service  entrance  exami- 
nations which  test  general  aptitude,  in- 
telligence, and  educational  achievement. 
These  standard  tests  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  complete  the  specially  de- 
signed training  programs,  since  the 
programs  will  themselves  provide  means 
to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  trainee 
for  the  specific  Government  job  for 
which  he  is  being  trained.  The  Ci\il 
Service  Commission — through  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director — 
will  take  a  leading  role  in  designing  such 
programs,  including  testing  require- 
ments. 

The  present  standard  civil  service 
entrance  examinations,  because  they 
test  general  educational  achievement, 
often  bar  from  Government  employment 
many  workers  who  can  perform  all  nec- 
essary job  skills.  These  applicants  often 
come  from  slimi  backgrounds  where  in- 
adequate general  education  was  avail- 
able. I  believe  that  these  applicants  are 
among  the  foremost  of  those  whom  a 
Government  job  training  program 
should  be  designed  to  aid.  As  Secretary 
Wirtz  pointed  out  last  week: 

One  out  of  every  three  residents  In  the 
slum  has  a  serious  employment  problem. 

The  contrast  between  this  statistic  and 
the  national  unemployment  rate  of  3  to 
3'i  percent  is  staggering.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  pointed  out: 

Inadequate  and  inferior  education  and 
training  are  obviously  the  deep,  underlying 
elements  in   this  situation. 

In  training  these  men  and  women  for 
Government  jobs,  we  should  not  impose 
imnecessary  or  unrealistic  entrance  re- 
quirements on  them.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements should  be  related  directly  to 
the  specific  jobs  which  the  worker  is  ex- 
pected to  perform,  and  conformance  with 
this  requirement  can  be  judged  best  as 
part  of  the  job  training  program  itself. 
I  am  not  proposing  that  anyone  be  given 
preferential  treatment  in  getting  a  Gov- 
ernment job.  These  training  programs 
would  apply  only  where  there  were  short- 
ages of  suitable  personnel  to  fill  Govern- 
ment jobs.  If  more  applicants  for 
typists'  jobs,  for  example,  were  available 
than  the  number  of  typists'  vacancies  to 
be  filled,  then  no  special  job  training 
program  would  be  set  up,  and  all  appli- 
cants would  go  through  the  ordinary  se- 
lection processes.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment needed  more  typists  than  were 
available,  then  special  training  programs 
would  be  established,  and  those  wh  suc- 
cessfully completed  these  prOb  ams 
would  not  be  competing  with  other  al- 
ready qualified  typists  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  jobs.  But  those  who  completed 
these  programs  would  not  be  barred 
from  Government  employment  because 
they  lacked  general  educational  back- 
ground unrelated  to  their  ability  to  do 
the  job.    And  they  would  not  suffer  the 


crushing  frustration  of  successfully  com- 
pleting a  job  training  program  and  yet 
being  unable  to  find  a  suitable  job.  Job 
training  programs  hold  out  a  promise — 
and  that  promise  must  be  kept. 

The  points  I  have  discussed  regarding 
the  Federal  Government  are  ea.ually  rele- 
vant to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. There  are  District  of  Cilum- 
bia  government  job  vacancies  because  cf 
the  unavailability  of  suitably  trained 
per.<;onnel.  An  aggressive,  imaginative 
program  of  training  unskilled  or  lov,- 
skilled  workers  to  fill  these  shortar-e^ 
would  benefit  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  service  and  the  community 
generally.  The  legislation  I  propose  to- 
day regarding  the  District  of  Columbia 
parallels  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
regarding  the  Federal  Government. 

The  usefulness  of  this  program  is  not 
restricted  to  the  Federal  or  tlie  DLstrict 
of  Columbia  Government.  I  believe  that 
great  benefits  would  result  if  State  and 
local  governments  throughout  the  coun- 
try adopted  active  programs  of  trainir.g 
workers  to  fill  Government  job  vacancies. 
The  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
Governments  should  point  the  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Typings 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  1360.  A  bill  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Government  employment  oppor- 
tunity program  for  certain  un£ki;ied  and 
semiskilled  Individuals:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1361.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employment  opportunity  progrp.m 
for  certain  unskilled  and  semiskilled  Indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PROTECTION   AGAINST   INTERFER- 
ENCE   WITH    CERTAIN    RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  protect  against  the  in- 
terference with  certain  rights  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  administra- 
tion omnibus  proposal  known  as  the 
Workers  Protection  Section.  The  pro- 
posal seeks  to  insure  that  there  is  a 
sanction  against  one  who  would  inter- 
fere with  a  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his 
civil  or  constitutional  rights  and,  addi- 
tionally seeks  to  protect  a  person  who 
seeks  to  support  another  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  represents 
the  filing  of  the  final  proposal  of  the 
civil  rights  proposals,  and  reflects  in- 
dividual introduction  of  each  of  the 
titles  in  the  omnibus  bill  that  the  ad- 
ministration recommended. 

We  hope,  and  I  believe  it  will  prove 
true,  that  by  this  action  we  will  in- 
volve many  more  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  study  of  the  many  aspects  of  the 
civU  rights  problem;  and  that  we  will 
engage  them  more  intensely  in  the  pur- 
suit of  legislative  solutions.  The  meas- 
ure reflects  clearly  the  desire  of  the 
President    and    his    administration    to 
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achieve  enactment  in  this  Congress  of 
all  of  the  features  of  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill. 

Our  action  in  filing  the  several  titles 
separately  at  this  time  has  been  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  adminis- 
tration; and  it  meets  with  the  hopes  also 
of  the  civil  rights  leadership  in  this 
country.  Time  runs  fast  on  everj-thing 
in  this  world  but  clearly  on  the  issue 
about  which  these  several  bills  are  con- 
cerned time  runs  very  fast,  indeed. 

I  hope  that  when  the  clock  marks  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  we  will  be  able 
to  point  to  the  enactment  of  the  admin- 
istrations  civil  rights  program. 

The  bill  is  introduced  by  myself  and 
Senators  Brewster,  Brooke,  Case.  Clark, 
DoDD,  FoNC,  Grueninc,  Hartke.  Inouye, 
Javits,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Long  of  Missouri. 
McCarthy,  Mondale.  Pastore.  Randolph, 
Scott.  Tydings,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1362  >  to  protect  against 
interference  with  certain  rights,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  <for  himself  and 
other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPERTY  TAXES  IN  FEDERAL 

ENCLAVES 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to 
subject  persons  to  liability  for  payment 
of  taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal 
areas  within  such  States,  under  specified 
conditions. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal,  which  is 
similar  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress,  would  amend  title  4 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
States  and  local  taxing  jurisdictions  to 
subject  personal  property  located  in  Fed- 
eral areas  to  property  taxes,  on  the  con- 
dition that  residents  of  these  enclaves 
would  be  extended  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  public  services  as  those  avail- 
able to  other  citizens  of  the  State.  It 
would  not  affect  property  owned  by  the 
Federal   Government. 

Hearings  on  this  measure  were  held 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  June  1966.  Sub- 
sequently, the  bill  was  amended,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  late  September,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  pass.  However, 
no  further  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  President,  during  hearings  on  this 
measure  last  year,  it  was  determined 
that  some  440,000  American  citizens  re- 
side in  enclaves  under  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Government;  an 
additional  half  million  citizens  live  in 
jurisdictions  which  include — at  least  in 
part — the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  holds  nearly 
6  million  acres  under  exclusive  legis- 
lative jurisdiction.  In  these  areas. 
States  and  localities  can  exercise  their 
governmental  powers  only  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  gives  its  consent. 

In  these  exclusive  jurisdiction  areas, 
privately  owned  property  Is  beyond  the 


taxing  authority  of  the  States  and  local 
areas.  Residents  of  these  jurisdictions 
usually  cannot  vote  in  State  and  local 
elections.  They  cannot  serve  on  juries,  or 
run  for  public  office.  In  many  enclaves, 
they  cannot  claim  the  right  of  access  to 
State  and  local  schools,  other  public  in- 
stitutions, facilities,  and  services.  Fi- 
nally, they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
full  benefit  of  State  laws  or  the  judicial 
proce.ss  relating  to  adoption,  the  probate 
of  wills,  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  marriage,  and  divorce,  as  well 
as  other  civil  matters. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  con- 
sented to  the  impo.sition  of  most  kinds 
of  State  and  local  taxes  within  these 
encla\  es.  Thus,  citizens  are  not  immune 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  on  income,  on 
the  sales  of  automotive  fuels,  on  sales 
taxes,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  State 
and  locally  imposed  taxes.  The  primary 
remaining  tax  immunity  for  residents  of 
these  enclaves  is  largely  confined  to  prop- 
erty taxes  on  privately  owned  property. 
Legislation  to  remove  this  final  tax  im- 
munity has  been  attempted  over  the 
years.  One  approach  has  been  for  the 
Congress  to  retrocede  jurisdiction  over 
individual  enclaves.  Another  effort  has 
been  simply  to  amend  the  Buck  Act  to 
include  private  property.  A  third  in- 
volves the  retrocession  to  States  of  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  some  or  all  of 
the.se  areas  on  an  enclave-by-enclave 
basis  by  Federal  agency  heads  under 
specified  conditions.  All  of  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  inadequate. 

Congressional  handling  of  the  problem 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  ignores  the 
larger  problem  of  all  the  rights  of  en- 
clave residents.  The  other  two  ap- 
proaches do  not  provide  assurances  that 
States  will  extend  the  concomitant  pub- 
lic services,  privileges,  and  rights  of 
State  citizens  to  the  residents  of  these 
areas. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  like 
the  one  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
constitutes  a  fourth  approach.  It  is  one 
w-hich  clearly  provides  the  assurances 
that  the  earlier  ones  lacked. 

It  provides  assurance  that,  as  a  con- 
dition of  congressional  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  personal  property  taxes  on 
property  located  in  Federal  enclaves,  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  of  State  citi- 
zens will  be  extended  to  residents  in  areas 
over  which  the  Federal  Government 
exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction.  This 
would  be  accomplished  through  a  proc- 
ess of  certification  by  an  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  President  that  residents  of 
Federal  enclaves  would  be  granted  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  access  to  pub- 
lic services  as  are  available  to  other  State 
residents. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  are  familiar  with 
the  problem  to  which  this  proposal  ad- 
dresses itself.  This  is  an  old,  nagging 
problem  whose  solution  is  sorely  needed 
and  long  overdue.  Other  Senators  in 
other  years  have  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  has  so  far  defied  solution.  I 
believe  that  this  measure  is  an  answer 
to  this  difficult  problem,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  receive  widespread  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  *S.  13641  to  pennit  States 
or  other  duly  constituted  taxing  authori- 
ties to  subject  persons  to  liability  for 
payment  of  property  taxes  on  property 
located  in  Federal  areas  within  such 
States  under  specified  conditions,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Muskie,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RURAL 
COMMUNITY  CLINICS  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  Congress  enacted  the  medicare 
amendments  and  made  a  great  promise 
to  the  citizens  of  America — a  promise 
that  their  rights  to  good  health  would 
not  be  denied  because  of  any  personal 
economic  disability. 

That  promise  cannot  be  kept  in  too 
many  of  our  rural  communities.  There 
is  no  one  there  to  keep  it. 

Calhoun  County,  Ark.,  has  one  physi- 
cian for  its  5,600  residents.  The  3,700 
residents  of  Crowley  County,  Colo.,  have 
no  physician.  There  is  one  physician 
for  the  6,200  residents  of  Johnson 
County,  111.,  and  one  for  the  7,200  resi- 
dents of  Brown  County,  Ind.  There  are 
no  physicians  for  the  5,300  residents  of 
Dewey  County,  S.  Dak.,  none  for  the 
9,200  residents  of  St.  Helena  Parish.  La., 
none  for  the  residents  of  a  dozen  Nebras- 
ka counties. 

In  all.  according  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  there  are  100  counties  in 
the  United  States  which  have  no  physi- 
cian. The  total  population  of  these 
counties  is  297.700.  Another  150  rural 
counties,  with  a  total  population  of  753.- 
400,  are  served  by  only  one  physician 
each.  In  these  counties,  there  are  an 
average  of  more  than  6,000  potential 
patients  for  each  physician.  In  urban 
areas,  for  comparison,  the  average  may 
be  substantially  less  than  1.000  potential 
patients  for  each  physician. 

These  gross  figures  for  counties  tend 
to  conceal  the  plights  of  many  rural 
towns  and  villages  which  are  in  counties 
with  a  statistically  adequate  number  of 
physicians. ' 

A  striking  example  of  this  in  my  own 
State,  Maryland,  is  Dorchester  County. 
Dorchester  County  has  33  physicians  for 
its  31,000  residents,  an  apparently  favor- 
able ratio.  But  only  20  of  these  are  in 
private  practice  and.  of  the  20,  only  10 
are  in  general  practice.  Most  of  the 
physicians  practice  in  the  county's 
largest  city,  Cambridge.  But  there  are 
towns  and  villages  more  than  20  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  physician.  Dor- 
chester County,  despite  the  statistics, 
needs  more  physicians. 

These  counties — there  are  hundreds 
more  of  them — are  victims  of  trends  that 
have  left  them  unable  to  recoup  the 
inevitable  losses  of  death  and  retire- 
ment among  physicians. 

The  problem  is  complex.  Declining 
numbers  of  physicians  are  willing  to 
accept  the  challenges  and  obligations  of 
general  practice.  The  i>aln  of  this  de- 
cline is  greatest  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties, the  communities  which  have  had 
the  greatest  need  for  family  doctors. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  medical 
schools  now  teach  a  system  of  diagnosis 
and    treatment    that   often   carmot  be 
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practiced  out  of  the  traditional  and  hon- 
orable black  bag  of  the  country  doctor. 
It  is  a  system  of  practice  that  must 
have  the  support  and  assistance  of  lab- 
oratories. X-ray  facilities  and  the  rest 
of  the  armory  of  medical  technology. 

The  physicians  of  our  generation  are 
generally  unwilUng  to  practice  medicine 
in  communities  where  this  support  can- 
not be  found — and  this  means  too  typi- 
cally that  rural  communities  simply  can- 
not compete  for  the  physicians  they 
must  have. 

These  are  not  original  observations. 

For  several  years  the  Sears.  Roebuck 
Foundation  has  supported  a  program  to 
help  rural  communities  develop  these 
supporting  medical  facilities. 

Well  more  than  100  villages  and 
towns  are  now  served  by  these  small  but 
excellent  Sears,  Roebuck  clinics  which 
have  successfully  drawn  physicians  to 
rural,  family  practices. 

The  experience  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Foundation  is  proof  that  the  trends  in 
medical  practice  are  not  irresistable.  It 
is  proof  that  rural  communities  can  re- 
cruit physicians  if  they  can  ofler  the 
technological  support  which  physicians 
now  must  have  to  practice  modern  medi- 
cine. 

This  experience  is  the  basis  for  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  in  an 
effort  to  help  still  more  rural  communi- 
ties develop  these  clinics. 

Like  the  Sears,  Roebuck  program,  it 
would  depend  heavily  upon  local  initia- 
tive, because  that  initiative  must  exist  if 
the  community  is  to  recruit  successfully. 

Like  the  Sears,  Roebuck  program,  it 
would  work  within  the  framework  of  pri- 
vate medical  practices.  The  clinics 
built  under  this  program  would  ulti- 
mately be  sold  at  true  cost  to  the  physi- 
cians the  community  recruits. 

Like  the  Sears,  Roebuck  program,  it 
would  give  country  doctors  a  base  pro- 
viding the  emergency,  laboratory,  and 
X-ray  facilities  they  need  for  their 
practices. 

The  benefits  of  this  rural  community 
clinic  program  cannot  be  easily 
measured. 

Some  of  the  villages  and  towns  which 
have  participated  in  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
program  have  been  able  to  attract  small 
industries  because  they  could  offer  good 
medical  care  for  the  workers  who  would 
come  to  their  community. 

The  involvement  of  the  community  in 
the  program  has  stimulated  some  of  the 
communities  to  continue  their  efforts 
into  other  civic  enterprises  that  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  village  or  town. 

The  program  I  propose  today,  even  in 
the  most  limited  interpretation  of  its 
benefits,  would  begin  to  keep  the  promise 
made  in  the  last  Congress,  the  promise 
of  adequate  medical  care  for  all  citizens. 

The  bill,  is  Introduced  by  myself  and 
Senators  Bayh,  Clark,  Ervin,  Fulbright, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Long  of  Missouri,  Magnuson, 
Manskeld,  McIntyre,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
dale, Muskie,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  1366)  to  assist  rural  com- 
munities In  constructing  or  acquiring 
needed  facilities  for  the  establishment  of 


medical  clinics  to  serve  rural  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators ) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FOR    MORE    EQUITABLE    ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  introduce  for  myself,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  a  bill  which  will,  I 
hope,  eliminate  many  inadvertent  inequi- 
ties in  the  administration  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Under  terms  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  as  amended  in  1954,  an  oil  or  gas 
lease  is  automatically  terminated  upon 
failure  of  a  lessee  to  pay  rental  on  or 
before  the  anniversarj'  date  of  any  lease 
on  which  there  Is  no  well  capable  of  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantities. 
As  interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  that  officer  has  no  discretion  to 
take  any  other  action  except  to  cancel  a 
lease  upon  failure  to  pay  the  full  rental 
even  where  the  failure  occurs  because  of 
an  error  of  the  Department:  where  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  is  only  a  few- 
cents;  or  where  the  failure  of  timely  pay- 
ment is  the  result  of  circumstances  over 
which  the  lessee  has  no  control.  Cases 
in  which  payments  have  been  deficient 
sometimes  by  less  than  25  cents  resulting 
in  termination  of  a  lease  include  those 
involving  such  defects  as  errors  in  pub- 
lished notices,  arithmetical  errors  in 
billing,  errors  in  totaling  acreages  of  ir- 
regular lots  and  subdivisions,  delays  in 
the  mails  caused  by  transportation 
strikes,  and  delays  caused  by  acts  of  God 
such  as  the  1964  earthquake  in  Alaska. 

Repeatedly,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs  Com- 
mittee has  considered  private  relief  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
instate automatically  terminated  leases 
where  the  nonpayment  was  justifiable  or 
the  failure  was  not  from  a  lack  of  rea- 
sonable diligence.  For  example,  during 
the  last  Congress  Private  Law  89-341  was 
enacted  to  allow  reinstatement  where 
the  deficiency  was  25  cents  and  Private 
Law  89-365  was  passed  to  correct  a 
deficiency  of  14  cents. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  similar 
cases  will  be  presented  in  the  future  and 
will  require  the  painstaking  process  of 
private  legislation  to  supply  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  status  of  a  lease.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  delay  and  effort 
required  for  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  numerous  private  bills,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  recommends 
enactment  of  the  bill  I  Introduce  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1367)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent 
terminations  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  nominal  deficiency 
in  the  rental  payment,  and  to  authorize 
him  to  reinstate  under  some  conditions 
oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by  opera- 
tion of  law  for  failure   to   pay   rental 


timely,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  <  for 
himself  and  other  Senators ^ ,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


FTVE  DECADES  OF  CHALLENGE- 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL    COAL    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  coal -producing  area.  I 
have  today  placed  on  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  June  18  as  National  Coal 
Week.  The  proclamation  would  also  in- 
vite the  Governors  of  the  various  States 
to  issue  similar  proclamations. 

The  intent  of  this  resolution  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  U.S.  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry and  the  National  Coal  Association, 
which,  this  year,  celebrates  its  50th  anni- 
versary- of  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
industry. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  are  unique  among  in- 
dustrial organizations  of  its  type.  Only 
a  few-  days  after  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  in  1917,  President  Wilson's 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Honorable  New  ton 
D.  Baker,  asked  Mr.  F.  S.  Peabody,  presi- 
dent of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
to  help  mobilize  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  producers,  who  at  that  time 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  all  US. 
energy  production. 

The  National  Coal  Association  w.ts 
founded  here  in  Washington  June  27. 
1917,  in  response  to  this  request  by  the 
Wilson  administration  to  meet  the  fuel 
and  energy  demands  of  an  America  at 
war.  America's  coal  industry  played  a 
vital  role  in  meeting  the  increased  energy 
demands  brought  on  by  our  entry  into 
World  War  I.  The  country  had  called; 
and,  at  its  time  of  need,  the  coal  indus- 
try, operating  through  the  National  Coal 
Association,  had  answered. 

Following  the  w-ar.  the  National  Coal 
Association  continued  to  serve  as  spokes- 
men and  leader  for  an  American  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  that  adjusted  to  the 
growing  energy  demands  of  America's 
booming  peacetime  economy  of  the 
1920's. 

The  coal  industry  and  its  association 
were  hard  hit  by  the  depression,  but  their 
resilience  and  determination  were  dem- 
onstrated a  decade  later  when  the  in- 
dustry, in  meeting  the  fuel  needs  of  the 
Second  World  War,  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious production  records. 

FoUow-ing  World  War  n.  the  impact 
of  competitive  fuels  cut  deep  into  coal  s 
traditional  markets.  The  industry,  how- 
ever, turned  to  technological  progress 
and  production  efficiency  to  meet  this 
competition. 

As  a  result,  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
the  industry's  record  of  recovery  showed 
sharp  improvement.  Indeed,  I  might 
point  out  that  although  the  new-  threat 
of  super  fuels,  such  as  atomic  energy, 
present  a  serious  challenge  for  coal,  the 
industry  has  always  demonstrated  the 
capacity  to  meet  and  overcome  its  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has 
helped  guide  and  inspire  the  coal  Indus- 
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try,  the  progenitor  of  modern  industries, 
through  periods  of  crisis  and  change. 
Today  the  U.S.  bituminous  coal  Industry 
is  one  of  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced, streamlined  Industries  in  the 
world.  It  constitutes  the  leading  U.S. 
steam  ener;jfy  fuel  and  provides  low-co.st 
power  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  mushroom- 
ing American  society.  In  addition, 
through  research,  coal  provides  the  liase 
for  a  multitude  of  scientific  and  con- 
sumer products. 

Clearly,  the  American  bituminous  coal 
industry  has  proved  equal  to  the  changes 
and  challenges  of  the  past  five  decades. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  this  golden  anniver- 
sary, therefore,  I  salute  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  the  industry  it  has 
so  ably  represented  during  the  past  50 
years,  and  I  join  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation in  looking  confidently  ahead  to 
the  next  half  century  of  service  to  the 
Nation  and  coal  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  re.solution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
20)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houxc  of  Rep- 
resentative;! fonrur--in(7) ,  Th.it  Inasmuch  as 
President  Woodrow  Wiison  at  the  outbrealc  of 
World  War  I  called  upon  U.S.  bituminous 
coal  operators  to  or;Tanize  an  Association  to 
meet  tlie  urgent  fuel  demands  of  a  Nation 
at  war,  and  that  out  of  this  national  need 
the  National  Coal  Association  was  created  In 
1917,  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  June  18.  1967, 
as  "National  Coal  Week,"  In  honor  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  to  Invite  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  to  Issue  procla- 
mations for  like  purpose.-?,  recognizing  the 
outstanding  contribution  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  made  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  Industry  it  has  served  for  fifty  years. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
PoNcl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S. 
792)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  require- 
ments for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home 
care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  ChuhchI  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1264  to  provide 
specific  support  for  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  In  friendly  foreign 
nations,  at  the  next  printing  of  that  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mi-ssouri  [Mr.  Symington]  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  8,  a  measure  designed 
to  lower  the  minimum  voting  age  in  the 
United  States  to  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  2921  establishing  the  ad- 
journment dates  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congre-ss,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iHR.  7123)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE  OF  SCHEDULED  HEARINGS 
BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
FOR  FISCAL  1968 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  has  scheduled  hearings  to  begin 
Monday,  April  3,  and  to  conclude  on 
Tliursday,  April  13.  The  hearing  sched- 
ule will  be  maintained  unless  It  becomes 
necessary  to  cancel  or  extend  it,  due  to 
other  intervening  events. 

The  hearings  will  begin  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  OrviUe  L.  Freeman,  to  be  followed 
by  the  several  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Any  Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish 
to  present  testimony  to  the  subcommit- 
tee during  this  period  will  be  scheduled 
upon  request  either  to  myself  or  the  sub- 
committee staff. 

PtTBLIC    WITNESSES    AND    ORGANIZATIONS 

No  schedule  or  dates  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  several  organizations 
outside  the  Government  which  usually 
request  an  opportunity  to  present  testi- 
mony either  In  support  of  Items  that  are 
in  the  budget  or  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  subconunittee  appropriation  mat- 
ters affecting  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultui'e. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
MONTH 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  witli  a  critical  situation  in 
our  countrj' — a  crisis  of  deep  and  serious 
consequences.  The  public  is  unaware  of 
the  problem  and  Congress  had  paid  little 
attention  to  it.  Yet  the  alarming  short- 
age of  social  work  manpower  is  on  the 
Increase. 


I  admit  this  is  not  a  crisis  of  the  dra- 
matic dimension  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
nor  is  it  as  visible  and  measurable  as  the 
daily  toll  of  highway  deaths.  Yet,  in 
sheer  numlsers,  millions  of  citizens  are 
personally  involved.  The  Individual 
problems,  needs,  and  aspirations  of  peo- 
ple of  every  age  in  every  segment  of  so- 
ciety— this  Is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  votes  the  funds 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  am  acutely 
aware  that  much  of  the  progress  prom- 
ised in  oui-  enactment  of  Great  Society 
programs  depends  upon  the  skills  and 
services  of  trained  personnel  and,  in 
particular,  those  of  professional  social 
workers. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  advised  of  the 
findings  of  the  task  force  on  social  work 
education  and  manpower  that  the  public 
agencies  In  this  country  related  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  need  100,000  additional 
professional  social  workers  by  1970,  over 
and  above  the  currently  available  pool  of 
approximately  45,000.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  social  workers  ur- 
gently needed  by  voluntary  community 
agencies  or  In  governmental  units  such 
as  tlie  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
U.S.  Army. 

My  late  and  beloved  colleague,  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogarty,  offered  a 
warning  last  year  In  the  House  worth 
repeating  here: 

Certainly  this  Is  an  area  in  which  we  can 
no  longer  elect  to  elt  It  out  and  hope  that 
somehow  the  social  workers  the  country 
needs  will  spring  to  life  full  grown  and 
fully  trained. 

In  this  regard,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, during  this  month  of  March,  Na- 
tional Social  Workers  Month  Is  being 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  its  170  chapters,  to 
bring  home  to  the  public  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  social  workers  in  serving 
people  in  all  social  and  economic  levels 
and  In  strengthening  individual,  family, 
and  community  life.  To  a  large  extent, 
tlie  maximum  benefits  to  be  obtained 
from  the  $15  billion  a  year  we  are  now 
spending  in  a  variety  of  public  assist- 
ance, public  child  welfare,  and  voluntary 
social  agency  programs  are  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  social  work  skills  pro- 
vided through  these  programs. 

In  addition,  trained  social  work  per- 
sonnel is  now  being  sought  eagerly  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  in  the  development 
of  communitywide  mental  health  centers 
and  other  mental  health  services  which 
will  need  10,000  more  trained  social 
workers  by  1970.  Social  workers  are 
needed  in  the  development  of  a  variety 
of  local  and  State  antipoverty  programs 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Social  work  know- 
how  is  Important  In  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  and  is  being 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  labor  and 
private  Industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chali).  The  3  minutes 
of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
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from  Rhode  Island  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
becoming  aware  that  social  work,  like 
medicine,  nursing,  law  and  other  pro- 
fessions, represents  generations  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  experience  and 
that  rigorous  standards  of  education 
must  be  met  before  it  can  be  effectively 
practiced. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  legis- 
lative activity.  With  the  backing  of  the 
administration.  Senator  Ribicoff  has  in- 
troduced S.  1150 — the  Social  Work  Man- 
power and  Training  Act  of  1967. 

This  bill  will  provide  us  with  a  vehicle 
to  help  break  the  manpower  bottleneck 
in  social  work,  as  Congress  has  already 
moved  to  do  in  respect  to  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, teaching,  and  other  professions.  Its 
enactment  will  be  a  realistic  first  step 
in  recognizing  that  the  implementation 
of  social  programs  depends  not  merely 
on  the  dollars  appropriated  but  on  the 
people  equipped  with  the  skills  to  carry 
out  their  purposes.  Its  enactment  will 
also  be  a  recognition  that  the  current 
output  of  some  4,000  professional  social 
workers  annually  by  67  accredited  grad- 
uate social  work  schools  is  a  mere  trickle 
in  the  face  of  the  present  severe  shortage 
and  the  enormously  larger  demands  of 
the  next  few  years. 

Congressman  Mills  has  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  House — H.R.  5710. 
These  bills  would  provide  just  $5  million 
in  grants  in  the  first  year  to  meet  part 
of  the  costs  of  development,  expansion, 
or  Improvement  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams In  social  work  and  programs  for 
graduate  training  of  professional  social 
work  personnel  and  minor  Improvements 
of  existing  facilities. 

The  new  legislation  is  only  a  partial 
answer  to  the  dearth  of  trained  social 
workers.  It  will  be,  however,  a  com- 
mendable step  forward. 

Throughout  this  Nation,  social  agencies 
are  In  a  continual  scramble  to  find  com- 
petent social  workers.  Social  services 
cannot  be  stretched  to  meet  the  requests 
for  help  from  many  thousands  who  most 
need  help,  not  just  a  hand-out.  Com- 
munity planning  suffers  when  social 
work  skills  are  lacking  to  reinforce  the 
planning  for  people.  Great  expectations 
die  and  funds  are  wasted,  when  bold,  new 
programs  are  conceived  without  the  or- 
ganizing skills  of  social  workers  to  see 
them  through. 

If  a  social  work  profession  did  not 
exist,  we  would  set  about  immediately 
to  create  one.  I  hope  that  my  fellow 
Senators,  looking  back  to  the  needs  of 
the  communities  from  which  we  come, 
will  choose  to  strengthen  what  we  have 
by  making  it  possible  for  social  work  to 
respond  to  the  demands  wliich  Congress 
Itself  has  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  experience  with  this  area 
of  public  service,  particularly  when  I  was 
honored  to  be  the  Governor  of  my  State 
for  almost  6  years.  I  found  that  too 
often  we  are  very  prone  to  appropriate 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  needy 
within  our  community,  and  yet,  some- 
times when  it  comes  to  the  administra- 
tion of  these  laws  we  become  a  little 
overparsimonlous.    What  do  we  do?    We 


become  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish, 
and  that  Is  absolutely  wrong  because 
when  we  are  dealing  in  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  municipal  and 
State  level  and  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  national  level  in  order  to 
give  substance  to  these  programs  one 
realizes  only  too  often  that  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  taxpayer  and  to  make  cure 
that  the  public  gets  100  pennies  for  every 
dollar  Is  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
competent  people  to  administer  these 
programs. 

The  social  worker  is  just  as  important 
in  our  antipoverty  program  as  is  the 
teacher  in  our  educational  programs.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  step  up — and  I 
use  that  word  advisedly — to  its  responsi- 
bility and  do  for  the  social  workers  what 
It  did  for  the  teachers,  which  was  com- 
mendable, for  this  Is  just  as  important. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ONE-MAN   10- VOTE  ADVOCATES 
BEATING  DEAD  HORSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  32  States  had  formally  asked 
the  Congress  to  convene  a  constitutional 
convention  to  permit  one  house  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  be  organized  on  a 
nonpopulation  basis.  This  proposal  was 
the  so-called  one-man  10-vote  amend- 
ment, or  the  rotten-borough  amend- 
ment, with  which  the  Senate  has  taken 
so  much  time  over  the  past  few  years. 

Having  failed  to  attach  a  malappor- 
tionment rider  on  a  foreign  ;  Jd  appropri- 
ations bill  and  a  national  legion  baseball 
week  resolution,  the  one-man  10-vote 
advocates  are  now  trying  to  hoist  them- 
selves up  by  their  ow-n  bootstraps. 

They  are  using  memorials  to  Congress 
passed  by  unconstitutionally  apportioned 
State  legislatures  in  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  very  Constitution  whose  provisions 
the  legislatures  were  violating. 

Tuesday  I  received  a  study  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  that  indicates  all  but 
six  of  the  32  legislatures  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention  on  apportion- 
ment were  illegally  constituted  at  the 
time  they  approved  the  memorials  to 
Congress  calling  for  such  a  convention. 

The  courts  in  most  cases  have  ordered 
the  legislatures  to  reapportion  and  in 
most  cases  they  have.  But  they  were  un- 
fairly apportioned  at  the  time  they  ap- 
proved the  memorials. 

For  Congress  to  accept  such  petitions 
would  be  like  permitting  all  Democrats 
to  have  two  votes  in  a  referendum  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  Democrats 
should  have  two  votes. 

To  permit  malapportioned  legislatures 
to  make  themselves  pure  once  more  by 
amending  the  Constitution  would  be 
equally  absurd. 

The  only  States  which  were  constitu- 
tionally apportioned  when  they  approved 


constitutional  convention  memorials 
were  Colorado.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky, North  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma. 
The  other  26  memorials  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  valid  by  Congress 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Library  of  Conaress  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being   no  objection,   the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|From    the    Library    of    Congress    Legislative 

Reference  Ser\ice.  Mar.  21,  1967 1 
Memorials  to  Congress  on  Constitutionai, 

Convention 
(By  Johnny  H  Killian.  Legislative  Attorney) 

The  following  sets  out  those  States  which 
have  petitioned  Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  relating 
to  legislative  reapportionment.  We  list  the 
apportionment  status  of  each  State  at  the 
time  the  resolution  was  passed  and  whether 
an  intervening  reapportionment  and  or  elec- 
tion has  now  taken  pl.Tce. 

Alabama — Petitioned  both  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses.  Last  resolution  passed  in 
1965.  at  which  time  the  apportionment  under 
which  the  body  had  been  elected  had  bcrn 
declared  tniconslltutional  in  Reynolds,  v. 
.S:r?is,  377  U.S.  533  (1964).  Both  Houses  were 
reapportioned  in  special  session  in  1965  sub- 
sequent to  which  a  federal  district  court 
upheld  the  new  Senate  reapportionment  and 
reapportioned  the  House  itself  Sims  v. 
Bappctr,  247  F  Supp.  96  (D.CM.D  Ala  1965  i. 
Elections  under  the  new  plan  were  held  in 
1966. 

Arizona — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress,  the 
resolution  being  parsed  in  Jantiary.  1965  On 
February  2.  1966.  a  federal  court  found  the 
old  apportionment  and  the  new.  enacted  in 
special  session  in  1965.  unconstitutional  and 
reapportioned  the  State  Itself  Kla'ir  v 
Goddard.  250  F.  Supp.  537  (DCD  At\7 
1966).  Elections  under  the  court  plan  were 
held  in  1966. 

Arkansas— Petitioned  both  the  88th  and 
the  89th  Congress,  passing  the  resolution  m 
January.  1965.  The  apportionment  plan 
under  which  the  legislature  was  sitting  w.-us 
held  unconstitutional  in  Yancey  v.  Faubits. 
238  F.  Supp.  290  (DE.E.D.  Ark.)  on  January 
28.  1965.  Subsequently,  the  States  appor- 
tionment board  formulated  a  new  plan  and 
ordered  It  into  effect.  The  new  plan  was 
upheld  In  Yancey  v.  Faubus.  251  F.  Supp 
998  (D.C.ED.  Ark  1965),  affirmed  383  US 
271  (1966).  Elections  under  the  new  plan 
were  held  In  1966. 

Florida — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress, 
passing  the  resolution  in  June.  1965.  Tlie 
apportionment  plan  under  which  the  legis- 
lature had  been  elected  had  been  held  un- 
constitutional in  Swann  v.  Adams,  378  US 
553  (1964).  The  State  has  been  rebuffed 
twice  since  then  on  apportionment  plans 
Swann  v.  Adams.  383  U.S.  210  ( 1966  i  ;  id  17 
L.  Ed  2d  539  (1967),  and  was  reapportioned 
by  a  federal  district  court  in  February,  1967. 
New  elections  will  be  held  this  week. 

Idaho — Petitioned  the  88th  and  the  89- h 
Congress,  passing  the  latter  resolution  in 
January.  1965.  At  the  time,  the  legislature 
had  been  elected  under  an  apportionment 
plan  declared  unconstitutional  in  Hearnc  v 
Smylie.  378  U.S.  563  (1964).  A  new  plan 
was  enacted  in  special  session  in  1966,  upheld 
by  a  federal  district  court,  and  new  elections 
took  place  In  1966. 

Indiana — The  petition  was  passed  March 
13.  1967.  and  is  reported  in  the  Congbessionai. 
Record  of  March  15,  1967,  at  page  6766 
The  legislature  reapportioned  itself  in  1965 
and  the  plan  was  upheld.  Stout  v.  Bottorf, 
249  F.  Supp.  488  (D.C.S.D.  Ind.  1965). 

Kansas — Petitioned  both  the  88th  and  the 
89th  Congress,  passing  the  latter  in  January. 
1965.     The  apportionment  of  the  House  was 
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held  unconstltutl  jnal  on  March  1,  1965. 
Harris  v.  Anderson,  194  Kan.  302.  420  F.  2d 
25  (1965).  afflrmed.  382  U.S.  894  (1965),  and 
the  apportionment  of  the  Senate  was  voided 
In  Long  v.  Avery,  251  F.  Supp.  541  (D.C.D. 
Kan.  1965).  The  House  was  reapportioned 
In  1965  and  elections  were  held  In  1966; 
the  Senate  continues  under  court  order  to 
reapportion. 

Kentucky — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress. 
The  legislature  reapportioned  in  1963  and 
no  court  action  has  apparently  been  insti- 
tuted. 

Louisiana — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress, 
passing  the  resolution  in  May,  1965.  The 
apportionment  of  the  legislature  was  held 
unconstitutional  on  August  29,  1966.  Spen- 
cer V.  McKeithcn.  No.  3316  D.C.E.D  I. a.  The 
legislature  has  enacted  a  new  plan  which 
has  been  upheld  by  the  district  court  with 
elections  scheduled  for  January  of  1968. 

Maryland — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress. 
passing  the  resolution  In  March,  1965.  The 
apportionment  plan  had  been  held  unconsti- 
tutional in  Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Rep- 
resentation V.  Tawes,  377  U.S.  656  (1964). 
A  special  session  of  the  legislature  reappor- 
tioned In  October  of  1965  and  the  State  court 
of  appeals  upheld  the  plan.  Maryland  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Representation  v.  Tauat.  Md  , 
241  Md.  471.  217  .\.  2d  273  (1966).  Elections 
were  held   in   1966. 

Minnesota — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress, 
having  passed  the  resolution  In  May.  1965. 
The  apportionment  plan  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional Ln  Hon.iey  v.  Donovan,  236  F. 
Supp.  8  (DC.D.  Minn.  1964).  The  legislature 
reapf>ortloned  Itself  In  1966  and  elections 
were  held  Ln  1966. 

Mississippi — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress, 
passing  the  resolution  in  July,  1965.  On  July 
22,  1966,  a  federal  court  held  the  apportion- 
ment plan  unconstitutional.  Connor  v.  John- 
son, 256  P.  Supp.  962  (DC  SD.  Miss.)  and  on 
March  1,  1967,  the  court  rejected  another 
legislative  plan  and  reapportioned  the  State 
Itself.  Connor  v.  Johnson,  CA  No.  3830.  DC. 
SD.  Miss.     Elections  will  be  held  in   1967. 

Missouri — Petitioned  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  the  latter  being  passed  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1965.  The  legislative  plan  under  which 
the  legislature  was  selected  was  declared  un- 
constitutional In  Jonas  v.  Heames,  236  F. 
Supp.  699  (DC. WD.  Mo.  1964).  The  Senate 
was  reapportioned  in  1965  and  the  House  in 
1966  and  elections  were  held  In   1966. 

Montana — Petitioned  both  the  88th  and 
the  89th  Congress,  the  latter  resolution  be- 
ing passed  In  Pebrxiary.  1965.  The  appor- 
tionment was  held  unconstitutional  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965,  and  the  federal  court  Itself 
reapportioned  the  State  on  August  6,  1965. 
Herweg  v.  39th  Legislative  Assembly.  246 
P.  Supp.  454  (DC.D.  Mont.)  Elections  were 
held  in  1965. 

Nebraska — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress, 
passing  a  resolution  in  September,  1965. 
The  apportionment  plan  had  been  declared 
unconstitutional  in  League  of  Nebraska 
Municipalities  v.  Marsh,  232  F.  Supp.  411 
(DC.D.  Neb.  1964).  The  legislature  reap- 
portioned In  1965  and  the  plan  has  been  up- 
held. League  of  Nebraska  Municipalities  v. 
Marsh.  253  F.  Supp.  27  (D.C.D.  Neb.  1966). 
Elections  were  held  In  1966. 

Nevada — Petitionee  both  the  88th  and  the 
e9th  Congress,  passing  the  latter  resolution 
In  February,  1965.  The  apportionment  plan 
was  held  unconstitutional  In  Dungan  v. 
Sauyer,  250  F.  Supp.  480  (D.C.D.  Nev.  1965). 
A  new  plan  enacted  in  special  session  late  In 
1965  was  upheld  by  the  court  subsequently. 
Dungan  v.  Satcyer,  253  F.  Supp.  352  (D.C.D. 
Nev.  19G6).    Elections  were  held  In  1966. 

New  Hampshire — Petitioned  the  89th  Con- 
gress, adopting  Its  resolution  In  May,  1965. 
Pursuant  to  constitutional  amendments 
adopted  by  the  voters  In  1964,  the  1965  leg- 
islature reapportioned  Itself.  The  only  cotirt 
cases  occurred  before  Reynolds.  Elections 
were  held  in  1966. 
North  Carolina — Petitioned  the  89th  Con- 


gress, passing  its  resolution  In  May,  1965. 
On  November  30,  1965.  the  app>ortlonment 
or  the  legislature  was  held  unconstitutional. 
Drum  V.  Seawell.  249  P.  Supp.  877  (D  C.M.D. 
N.C  ).  A  special  session  enacted  a  new  plan, 
under  which,  the  court  upholding  it.  Drum 
v.  Seawell.  250  F.  Supp.  922  ( DC. M.D.N. C. 
19G6>,  elections  were  held  In  1966. 

Oklahoma — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress, 
having  passed  its  resolution  In  January, 
1965.  The  legislature  had  been  elected  in 
19C4  under  a  reapponiorunent  plan  formu- 
lated by  a  federal  district  court.  Reynolds 
v.  State  Election  Board,  233  F.  Supp.  323 
(DC  WD.    Okla.,    1964). 

Sou'.h  Carolina — Petitioned  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  the  89th  Congress,  pa.sslng  its 
resolution  In  February,  1965.  The  Senate 
apportionment  was  held  unconstitutional  in 
December.  1965.  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  Ilou.se  and  a  temporary  reapportionment 
of  the  Senate  was  upheld.  O'Shiclds  v.  Mc- 
Nair,  254  F.  Supp.  708  (D.C.D  S.C.  1966). 
Elections  were  held  in  1966  and  the  1967 
legislature  mu.^t  reapportion  the  Senate. 

Soutli  Dakota — Petitioned  the  88th  and 
the  89tli  Congresses,  the  latter  resolution 
belnj  p.i^.sed  In  February,  1965.  No  court 
;.ct;on  w.is  Instituted  but  the  1965  legisla- 
ture re.ippjrtloned  the  State  on  a  popula- 
tion   b.isls.      Elections   were   held   In    1966. 

Texas  — Petitioned  the  88th  and  the  89th 
Congre.=ses,  the  latter  resolution  having  been 
passed  In  July.  1965.  The  legislattire's  ap- 
portionment had  been  held  unconstitutional 
in  Kilgarlin  v.  Martin.  Civil  Action  No.  63-H 
390  (D.CS.D,  Tex.  1964)  The  1965  legisla- 
ture reapportioned  and  the  House  plan  was 
contested  in  court  where  It  was  upheld,  with 
a  small  exception  to  be  corrected  at  the 
19G7  session.  Kilgarlin  v.  Martin.  252  F. 
Supp.  404  (D.CS.D.  Tex.  1966) .  On  February 
20,  1967,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  lower  coiurt,  holding  popula- 
tion   variances   too   large.     Kilgarlin   v.   Hill, 

U.S.    (1967).     Elections    were    held    In 

1966. 

Utah — Petitioned  the  89th  Congress,  pass- 
ing its  reolution  In  March.  1965.  The  ap- 
portionment had  been  held  unconstitutional 
In  Pctusky  v.  Clyde.  234  P.  Supp.  960  (D.C.D. 
Utah,  1964).  A  1965  reapportionment  was 
maintained  In  Petusky  v.  Rampton.  243  P. 
Supp.  365  (D.C.D.  Utah,  1965).  Elections 
wete  held  In  1966. 

Virginia— Petitioned  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  the  latter  resolution  being  passed 
in  December,  1964.  The  State's  apportion- 
ment plan  had  been  voided  In  Doris  v.  Mann. 
377  US.  678  (1964).  A  new  plan  enacted 
In  special  session  In  December,  1964,  was 
upheld,  Mann  v.  Davis.  245  P.  Supp.  241 
(D.C.E,D.  Va.  1965).  afflrmed,  382  U.S.  42. 
Elections  were  held  In  November,  1965. 

Washington — Petitioned  the  88th  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment taking  away  Judicial  powers  to  hear 
apportionment  cases.  The  apportionment 
was  held  unconstitutional  In  Meyers  v.  Thig- 
pen.  378  U.S.  554  (1964).  The  legislature 
reapportioned  Itself  In  19G5  and  the  district 
court  dismissed  the  suit  on  concurrence  of  all 
the  parties.  Thigpcn  v.  Kramer,  Civil  No. 
5597  (D.C.W.D.  Wash.  1965) . 

Wyoming — Petitioned  the  88th  Congress, 
passing  Its  resolution  In  February,  1963.  At 
the  same  session  the  legislature  reappor- 
tioned, after  a  hint  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court    that    the    Issue    might    be    litigated. 

Whitehead  v.  Gage. Wyo ,  377  F.  2d 

299  (1963).  The  new  act  was  challenged  In 
federal  court,  the  House  apportionment  be- 
ing upheld,  the  Senate  apportionment 
voided,  but  with  the  1964  electloiu  con- 
ducted under  this  plan.  Schaefcr  v.  Thom- 
son. 240  F.  Supp.  247  (D.C.D.  Wyo.  1964). 
In  1965.  the  court  reapportioned  the  Senate 
Itself,  Schaefcr  v.  Thomson.  251  F.  Supp.  450 
(D.CX>.  Wyo.  1965),  affirmed  383  VS.  269 
(1966)  and  the  1966  elections  were  held 
under  the  plan. 
The  following  States  have  adopted  memo- 


rials but  they  have  apparently  not  been  re- 
ferred to  Congress. 

Georgia — Senate  Res.  No.  14.  Act  No.  69, 
Ga.  Laws,  1965,  p.  507.  At  the  time  the  res- 
olution was  adopted,  the  House  was  under 
federal  court  order  to  reappxartlon,  Toombs 
V.  Fortson,  Civil  Action  No.  7883  (D.C.N  D. 
Ga.  1964).  The  1965  legislature  reappor- 
tioned the  House  but  this  plan  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  Senate  were  held  un- 
constitutional In  Toombs  v.  Fortson.  241  p. 
Supp.  65  (DC.N.D.  Ga.  1965).  The  1966  elec- 
tions were  held  under  this  plan  and  the 
1967  session  of  the  legislature  has  again  re- 
apportioned. 

New  Mexico — Reportedly  acted  In  1965  but 
no  copy  available  to  verify.  At  the  time  a 
Federal  court  suit  was  pending  and  the  legis- 
lature made  several  attempts  to  reapportion, 
completing  action  on  the  House  In  1965,  but 
In  March,  1966,  the  federal  court  reappor- 
tioned the  Senate  Itself.  Lindsay  v.  Camp- 
bell (DC.D.N.M.).  The  1966  elections  were 
held  under  these  plans. 

Tennessee — House  J.  Res.  No,  34,  Tenn. 
Public  Acts.  1965,  p.  1167,  approved  February 
24,  1965.  At  the  time,  the  legislature  was 
under  a  1964  federal  court  order.  Baker  v. 
Carr,  Civil  Action  No.  2724  (D.C.M.D.  Tenn), 
to  reapportion  in  1965.  That  legislature  did 
so  and  the  court  November  15.  1965,  approved 
the  new  plan.  Baker  v.  Carr.  247  F.  Supp. 
629  (D.C.M.D.  Tenn.).  The  1966  elections 
were  held  under  the  plan. 

The  following  States  have  reportedly 
adopted  memorials  In  1967  which  have  not 
yet  been  noted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
as  having  arrived : 

Colorado — The  legislature  reapportioned  in 
1964  and  the  plan  was  upheld.  Lucas  v. 
44th  General  Assembly,  232  F.  Supp.  797 
(D.C.D.  Colo.  1964),  afflrmed,  379  U.S.  6&3 
(19651.  The  legislature  re-enacted  sub- 
stantially the  same  plan  In  1965,  deleting 
subdlstrlcting  provisions  voided  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

Illinois— The  Senate  was  reapportioned  by 
the  State  Supreme   Court  In   1965.  Eitgle  v. 

Kerncr,  111.  2d  ,  210  N.E.  2d  195 

(1965),  affirmed,  384  U.S.  30  (1966),  and  the 
House  was  reapportioned  by  commission. 
Elections  were  held  in  1966. 

North  Dakota^The  state  was  reappor- 
tioned by  a  federal  court  In  1965.  Paulson 
v.  Meier.  246  F.  Supp.  36  (DC.D.N.D.  1965). 
Elections  were  held  In  1966. 


RECENT  PRICE  DEVELOPMENTS 
SHOW  THAT  6-PERCENT  TAX  IN- 
CREASE "WOULD  BE  A  BLUNDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  stood  at  114.8  in 
February,  2.9  percent  above  a  year  ago; 
however,  it  is  important  to  look  at  devel- 
opments in  recent  months.  The  rise 
from  October  1966  to  February  1967 
amounted  to  only  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, while  the  comparable  increases 
during  the  two  previous  4-month  periods 
were  1.4  and  1.2  percent,  respectively. 
The  annual  rate  of  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  during  this  most  recent  period  has 
been  less  than  1  percent;  that  is,  if  the 
same  performance  could  be  expected, 
which  it  could  not,  but  if  it  could  the  rise 
would  be  less  than  1  percent. 

It  is  important  to  look  beneath  the 
overall  index  to  get  an  indication  of  the 
forces  acting  In  the  economy  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  cost  of  living.  From 
the  price  data.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
conventional  signs  of  demand-pull  Infla- 
tion are  no  longer  present.  But  there 
are  some  signs  of  what  Prof.  Walter 
Heller  has  called  echo  inflation,  or  de- 
layed action  inflation. 

Last  year  there  was  demand  pressure 
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on  prices  as  the  gross  national  product 
increased  too  rapidly  toward  its  full 
potential.  That  demand  pressure  is  no 
longer  present,  and  the  evidence  that  it 
has  diminished  is  evident  in  almost  every 
economic  indicator  from  the  leveling  off 
of  retail  sales  to  the  depressing  rise  of 
unsold  inventories. 

But  the  echo  of  last  year's  demand 
pressure  is  still  with  us.  Machinery 
prices  that  rose  last  year  in  response  to 
demand  are  now  pushing  up  prices  of  the 
goods  produced  with  these  more  expen- 
sive machines.  Labor  which  suffered  an 
erosion  in  real  income  last  year  because 
of  demand  inflation  is  fighting  this  year 
to  catch  up  by  winning  an  extra  increase 
this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
prices  of  consumer  durables  have  actu- 
ally fallen  by  .7  percent  between  October 
and  February,  after  rising  by  .9  percent 
from  Jime  to  October  and  .8  percent 
from  February  to  June. 

Prices  of  food  items  have  also  receded, 
falling  1.2  percent  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary. Prices  of  food  at  home  fell  1.8 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of 
food  consumed  away  from  home,  which 
are  much  affected  by  labor  costs,  con- 
tinued to  rise  by  1  '2  percent. 

There  are  disturbing  price  develop- 
ments in  the  service  sector,  but  these 
cannot  be  helped  by  measures  aimed  at 
influencing  aggregate  demand.  Serv- 
ice prices  have  risen  5.2  percent  from 
February  1966  to  February  1967,  house- 
hold services  6.3  percent,  transporta- 
tion 3.8  percent,  and  medical  services  9.0 
percent. 

The  rise  in  service  prices  has  continued 
largely  unabated.  Prices  of  medical 
services  rose  3.1  percent  from  October 
to  February  compared  to  3.3  percent  and 
2.4  percent  during  the  two  previous  4- 
month  periods.  From  October  to  Feb- 
ruary, prices  of  household  services  rose 
1.6  percent,  and  transportation  1  percent. 

The  wholesale  price  index  in  Feb- 
ruary stood  about  .6  percent  above  its 
level  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  most  recent 
4  months,  the  total  index  has  fallen 
slightly,  while  food  prices  have  fallen  1.9 
percent.  I  am  talking  about  wholesale 
food  prices — wholesale  overall  prices. 

Prices  of  industrial  commodities  rose 
one-half  percent  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary, but  this  figure  tends  to  mask 
some  important  developments.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  products  in  late  stages  of 
fabrication,  which  include  a  high  labor 
content,  have  continued  upward.  On 
the  other  hand,  industrial  crude  ma- 
terials, which  typically  react  strongly 
to  aggregate  demand,  have  tended  to  re- 
cede. Industrial  crude  materials  prices 
reached  a  peak  in  March  1966,  but  have 
since  fallen  by  almost  5  percent  by  Jan- 
uary 1967. 

What  this  analysis  suggests  is  that  the 
administration  and  Governor  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  wrong  In 
conthiuing  to  call  for  enactment  of  the 
6-percent  surtax. 
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The  surtax  can  only  moderate  inflation 
pressures  by  reducing  demand.  But  the 
prices  in  the  economy  that  are  respon- 
sive to  demand  are  already  dropping; 
that  Is,  conspicuously  consumer  durables. 

On  the  other  hand  the  tax  increase 
would  actually  add,  I  repeat  add,  to  the 
forces  of  cost-push  inflation. 

This  is  because  the  recommended  in- 
crease in  the  corporation  income  tax  of 
course  adds  to  effective  corporation  taxes 
and  tends  in  part  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

In  addition  the  increased  income  tax 
on  members  of  unions  reduce  factory 
take-home    pay    and    put    pressure    on 


unions  to  fight  for  wage  increases  to 
compensate  for  the  tax  increase. 

So  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  service  and 
transportation  areas  and  especially  in 
the  products  in  the  late  stages  of  fabrica- 
tion which  include  a  high  labor  content 
will  be  aggravated — not  moderated  by 
the  tax  increase  recommendation. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  compiled  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  show- 
ing wholesale  and  retail  price  changes  in 
recent  months  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table   l.—Changis  in  the     Wholesale  Price  Imicx,   February  1966-FebrvaTy  1967,   and 

selected  periods 


Octobfr- 
February  ' 

June- 
October 

February- 
June 

February 

I'.ieo- 

Febraarv 
1967    ■ 

All  items 

-0.2 

-1.9 

.5 

0.5 

1.6 

.4 

0.3 

-1.1 

1.1 

0.6 

-1.3 

l.B 

J'rrxf.Sbed  footls 

All  industrials 

'  Data  for  February  are  preliminary. 

T.^BLE  II. —  Changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  seleclcd  periods,  February  1066- 

Fehruary  1067 


October- 
February 


June- 
October 


February- 
June 


Febraarv 

1&66-Febru- 
ary  1967 


Iti'tTl"! _ 

iQO<\ 

Away  from  borne 

At  home 

N'ondurables  except  food 

Durables 

Services-- _- ._ 

Kent  

Ilouseliold  services  less  rent 

Transportation 

Medical  care 


(1  ;i 
-1.2 

I.S 

-1.8 

.5 

—  .  7 

1.5 

.6 
1.6 
1.0 
3.1 


1  4 
1.6 
2.0 
1.3 
1.3 

.0 
1.7 

.7 
I.S 
2.2 
3.3 


1   2 

.  7 

1.7 

.4 

1.1 

.8 
1.9 

.6 
3.0 

.5 
Z4 


2  9 

1.0 

S-.l 

.1 


B.O 


1  1  i;.t;i  for  February  are  prelimijiary. 


PLACING  DULLES  POSITION  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  IN 
PROPER  PERSPECTIVE — XLHI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  opponents  of  Senate  ratification  of 
the  human  rights  conventions  rely  for 
their  rationale  on  the  words  of  our  late, 
distinguished  SecretaiT  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

In  April  of  1953  while  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  op- 
position to  the  then  pending  Bricker 
amendment.  Secretary  Dulles  did  indeed 
state  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
belief  that  the  subject  matter  of  human 
rights  conventions  was  outside  the 
"traditional"  scope  of  the  treaty  power. 
That  is  the  word  Secretary*  Dulles  used. 

Secretary  Dulles,  obviously  aware  of 
the  grave  threat  posed  by  the  Bricker 
amendment  to  the  traditional  foreign 
policy  authority  of  the  Executive,  in- 
tended to  enlist  the  support  of  the  critics 
of  human  rights  conventions  to  stop  the 
more  immediate  danger  of  adoption  of 
the  Bricker  amendment. 

This  was  a  prudential  judgment  made 


by  Secretary  Dulles.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  his  decision  was  incorrect.  Cer- 
tainly, given  the  mood  and  temper  of 
those  times,  the  stopping  of  the  Bricker 
amendment  was  logically  accorded  prior- 
ity o\'er  the  ratification  of  conventions, 
adopted  by  only  a  few  nations  by  that 
time. 

But  in  fairness  to  both  Secrctao*  Dulles 
and  the  Human  Rights  Conventions.  I 
must  quote  a  sentence  of  Secretai-y  Dulles 
made  before  that  same  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearing  in  April  of  1953: 

By  "traditional "  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  boundary  between  international  and 
domestic  concerns  is  rigid  and  fixed  for  all 
times  ...  we  do  not  look  upon  a  treaty  as 
the  means  which  we  would  now  select  a?  the 
prof)er  and  most  effective  way  to  Epre.';d 
throughout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  its  Inception. 

Secretarj'  Dulles  proved  himself  an  ac- 
curate seer.  The  boundary  between  in- 
ternational and  domestic  concerns  has 
most  certainly  not  remained  rigid  and 
fixed,  if  indeed,  it  ever  was.  The  repres- 
sive policies  of  any  regime  toward  its 
citizens  Is  a  matter  of  concern  for  other 
nations.  We  have  learned  at  a  horrible 
price  that  domestic  oppression  Is  fre- 
quently only  a  preliminary  to  forelgrn  ag- 
gression. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  paee  240  of 
the  1950  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention, 
John  Foster  Dulles  expressed  a  point  of 
view  quite  different  from  the  one  com- 
monly attributed  to  him  by  the  foes  of 
Senate  ratification.  In  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Dulles  the  following  ap- 
peared: 

There  are  niiiny  people  who  do  not  want  to 
have  International  conventions  which  will 
effectively  regulate  human  conduct  In  rela- 
tion to  human  rights.  They  think  that  there 
should  be  diverse  local  .standards.  They  are 
certainly  entitled  to  hold  that  point  of  view, 
and  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  recogniz- 
ing the  one  indispensable  sanction  Is  com- 
munity opinion,  and  where  that  Is  lacking, 
any  enforcement  Is  problematic.  However, 
those  who  geniuncly  want  communities  to  be 
under  the  compulsion  of  agreed  International 
standards,  as  exempliflod  by  a  Human  Rights 
or  Genocide  Convention,  should.  I  think,  en- 
visage those  standards  in  terms  of  law  which 
operates  on  Individuals,  not  upon  the  states 
and  which  are  enforceable  by  the  courts,  and 
not  by  armies.  Of  course  everything  cannot 
be  done  at  once.  But  to  abandon  this  goal 
would  involve  substituting  piou.'^  words  for 
an  effective  result. 

This  was  the  true  position  of  John 
Foster  Dulles.  We  do  this  distinuuished 
American's  memory  a  disservice  to  cate- 
gorize him  as  a  foe  of  Human  Rights 
Convention. 

I  am  reasonably  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  Secretary  Dulles  were  alive  today, 
and  with  the  grim  specter  of  the  Bricker 
amendment  totally  put  to  rest,  he  would 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  champions 
of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  forced  labor,  geno- 
cide, political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SAYS 
SPENDING  CUTS  SHOULD  BE 
MADE :  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
SAYS  THEY  CAN  BE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
substantial  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recommends 
reductions  in  the  President's  spending 
requests  of  $5  to  $6  billion. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  suggested  that  those  who  laugh 
at  such  a  recommendation  should  cry 
instead,  because  the  President's  immense 
budget  certainly  calls  for  reduction. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  contends  that 
Congress  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to 
cut  spending  enough  to  avoid  the  Pres- 
ident's recommended  6-percent  surtax, 
and  contends — very  logically,  in  my 
judgment — that  a  S6-billion  reduction 
in  Federal  spending  would  be  modest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  editorials  printed  in  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  Humor  on  Capitoi,  Hill 

A  number  of  Congressmen  appear  to  think 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  made 
itself  look  ridiculous  by  asking  a  cut  of  (5 
billion  to  86  billion  In  Federal  spending. 
Not  everyone,  we  dare  say,  is  going  to  find 
It  funny. 

What  Is  really  ridiculous  Is  the  implica- 
tion that  tbere  1b  no  fat  at  all  in  the  gigantic 
budget  presented  by  President  Johnson  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1.    Even  the  Admin- 


istration concedes,  for  example,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  money  spent  on  the  antipoverty 
program  has  been  merely  wasted. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  Is  concerned 
enough  about  the  huge  and  growing  gap  l>e- 
tween  Federal  Income  and  outgo  to  propose 
a  6"",  Increase  In  almost  everyone's  tax.  It's 
doing  so  even  though  many  economists  are 
warning  that  the  higher  levy  might  push 
the  economy  into  a  serious  decline. 

It's  probably  true  that  it  would  be  dUBcult 
to  cut  spending  as  much  as  the  Economic 
Committee  urges.  "It  will  never  happen," 
says  Rep.  Boggs.  committee  member  and 
House  Democratic  Whip,  as  though  the  Idea 
were  some  kind  of  Joke.  Previous  efforts  to 
cut  waste  and  abolish  obsolete  Federal  pro- 
grams, says  Reps.  Reuss  and  Boiling,  also 
members  of  the  economic  panel,  have  never 
"produced  anything  like  a  95  billion  or  $6 
billion  reduction  in  a  single  year." 

The  political  realities  being  what  they  are. 
the  proposed  reduction  In  outlays  may  In- 
deed prove  impossible.  If  so.  the  occasion 
would  seem  iesti  one  for  laughter  than  for 
te.u-,-:. 

Cuts  Possible 

Everybody  agrees  that  federal  spending 
should  be  cut.  Or  so  it  would  seem  from 
reading  a  statement  of  agreement  by  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
econonii''  committee,  which  represents  a  fair 
cro.'s  section  of  fiscal  views  In  congress.  The 
statement  of  agreement  Is  quite  explicit:  "In 
view  of  the  substantial  budget  deficit  pro- 
jected for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  there  should 
be  a  reduction  of  expenditures." 

From  this,  ta.xpayers  might  have  their 
hojK's  aroused  that  congress  is  going  to  do 
some  meaningful  slicing  oflt  the  budget  car- 
cass. A  deeper  reading  in  the  Joint  eco- 
nomic committee  report,  however,  may  chill 
the  hopes,  for  beyond  the  simple  agreement 
apparently  lies  considerable  disagreement  on 
Just  what  and  how  much  should  be  cut. 

MII.ST    BE    CtJT,     SAYS    PROXMIRE 

The  committee,  which  is  headed  by  Sen. 
Proxmire  (D-Wls.),  says  that  "federal  ex- 
penditures that  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  national  defense  or  our  economic  growth 
or  welfare  must  be  sharply  reduced  ...  by 
at  least  five  billion  to  six  billion  dollars  per 
year."  The  Republican  members  on  the  com- 
mittee generally  agree  with  this,  although 
they  disagree  on  what  should  be  trimmed 
and  on  what  the  spending  priorities  should 
be.  ihe  united  GOP,  for  Instance,  "would 
put  greater  emphasis  on  reducing  defense 
activities  unrelated  to  the  current  military 
effort  in  southeast  Asia." 

It  is  in  the  Democratic  majority  where  the 
disagreement  beneath  the  agreement  Is 
sharpest.  Proxmlre's  Wisconsin  colleague, 
Rep.  Reuss,  despite  his  association  with  the 
statement  of  agreement.  Joins  In  presenting 
a  separate  view  In  which  he  says  he  "cannot 
agree  ...  we  should  cut  expenditures  by 
about  the  same  amount  as  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  raise  taxes." 

Reuss  says  there  has  never  been  anything 
like  a  five  billion  or  six  billion  dollar  reduc- 
tion In  a  single  year.  Proxmire  says  Reuss 
Is  wrong,  pointing  out  that  In  every  year 
from  1962  to  1965,  congress  has  cut  the  budg- 
et by  at  least  four  billion  dollars.  The  1964 
reduction  was  6.5  billion  dollars.  Proxmire 
says,  adding  that  "I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
a  similar  reduction  can't  be  made  now." 

Neither  do  ue.  Certainly  congress  ought 
to  be  able  to  cut  spending  enough  to  avoid 
having  to  Impose  the  6''o  surtax  on  individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes  called  for  by 
President  Johnson  and  supported  by  Reuss. 
Actually  a  six  billion  dollar  reduction  In  fed- 
eral expenditures  would  be  modest,  in  light 
of  the  gathering  economic  storm  clouds. 

It  Is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for  a 
budget  slash  that  would  enable  the  federal 
government  to  reduce  taxes.    But  It  shouldn't 


be  too  much  to  hope  that  congress  can 
restrain  its  deficit  spending  urge  enough  so 
that  taxes  won't  have  to  be  increased. 
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PHILIPPINES  DEMANDING  MORE 
AID  FROM  THAT  GOOD  UNCLE 
SAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  8,  I  spoke  out  in  this  Chamber 
regarding  my  views  on  our  involvement 
in  the  ci\al  war  in  Vietnam,  urging  an 
Easter  truce. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  ad- 
verted to  50,000  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  2,000  noncombat  engineers 
of  the  Philippine  Republic,  conveyed  by 
us  to  South  Vietnam  and  maintained  by 
us.  I  did  this  because  State  Department 
and  Defense  Department  officials  con- 
tinually refer  to  the  approximately 
45,000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  who 
have  infiltrated  across  the  17th  parallel 
demarcation  line,  and  they  cite  this  in- 
filtration as  a  prime  reason  for  our  in- 
volvement in  the  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam.  However,  these  same  officials 
are  silent  regarding  the  fact  that  we, 
too.  have  bought  more  than  45,000  ROK 
and  Philippine  soldiers  to  help  us  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  fact  is,  these  Korean  and  Philip- 
pine soldiers  were  transported  to  Viet- 
nam in  American  ships.  They  have  been 
armed,  equipped,  clothed,  and  main- 
tained entirely  at  our  expense.  The  for- 
eign aid  from  our  Goverrmient  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  Increased  by  $150 
million  last  year  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  commitment  of  this  large  and  fine 
fighting  contingent. 

Our  aid  to  the  Philippine  Republic 
was  increased  by  $50  million  when  the 
Philippine  ti-oops  were  pledged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Vietnamese  war  by  the 
then  newly  elected  President  Marcos. 
who  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor who  had  refused — no  matter  whether 
we  increased  aid  to  the  Philippines  or 
not — to  send  any  Philippine  noncombat 
or  combat  soldiers  to  aid  us  in  Vietnam 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  taxpayers  had 
created  the  Philippine  Republic  itself. 

Following  my  speech,  the  wire  services 
carried  a  report  that  there  was  some- 
what of  an  uproar  in  the  Philippine 
Congress  over  the  claim  that  I  had  re- 
ferred to  the  noncombat  Philippine  en- 
gineers as  "mercenaries."  One  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  Representative 
Felix  R.  Amante.  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  me  with  physical  violence. 
Another.  Representative  Teodulo  Nativi- 
dad,  said  I  belong  to  that  breed  of 
Americans  who  value  the  dollar  more 
than  the  symi>athy  of  other  people  for 
the  ideals  that  the  United  States 
represents. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  value  the 
American  taxpayer's  dollar,  especially 
when  it  is  being  used  to  purchase — I  re- 
peat, purchase — the  sympathy  of  other 
nations.  Yes,  Indeed,  I  value  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollar. 


I 


Philippine  Congressman  Natividad 
ought  to  be  more  careful  before  he 
nmkes  his  holier-than-thou  soap-box 
speeches.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  12,  1967,  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "Manila  Insists  United 
States  Equip  Construction  Battalions," 
which  reported  that  Philippine  Con- 
gressmen of  the  Nationalist  Party,  of 
which  Congressman  Natividad  is  a 
member,  voted  in  caucus  to  withhold 
financial  support  for  th.e  Filipino  troop 
contingent  in  Vietnam  until  tiie  United 
States  fulfills  a  commitment  to  equip 
10  Filipino  construction  battalions. 

Talk  about  blackjack — there  is  an 
illustration  of  it: 

We  are  entitled  to  some  form  of  assistance 
for  helping  the  Americans  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Said  the  newly  elected  Philippine 
house  speaker.  Representative  Jose  R. 
Laurel,  Jr.  He  noted  that  the  United 
States  equipped  construction  battalions 
for  South  Korea,  which  sent  combat 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12,  1967] 

Manila  Insists  tJNiTED  States  Equip 

Construction  Battalions 

MANI1.A,  Feb.  11.— Philippine  Congressmen 
of  the  Nationalist  Party-controlled  majority 
voted  in  a  caucus  yesterday  to  withhold  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  Filipino  troop  con- 
tingent in  'Vietnam  until  the  United  States 
fulfills  a  commitment  to  equip  10  Filipino 
construction  battalions. 

The  commitment  to  equip  the  battalions 
for  development  work  in  the  Philippines  was 
reportedly  made  by  President  Johnson  to 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  during  Marcos' 
visit  to  Washington  last  September. 

"We  are  entitled  to  some  form  of  assistance 
for  helping  the  Americans  in  the  Vietnam 
war,"  said  the  newly  elected  Philippine  House 
Speaker,  Rep.  Jose  R.  Laurel  Jr.  He  noted 
that  the  United  States  equipped  construction 
battalions  for  South  Korea,  which  sent  com- 
bat troops  to  Vietnam. 

tn  Washington  : 

Government  sources  said  that  equipment 
for  &ve  engineering  battalions  was  "in  the 
pipeline"  to  the  Philippines,  as  specified  In 
the  communique  issued  here  after  the  visit 
of  Marcos  to  Washington. 

The  communique  said  that  after  the  five 
battalions  had  been  outfitted,  consideration 
would  be  given  to  equipping  five  additional 
batuiions.  At  last  reports  the  Philippines 
had  2100  troops  in  South  Vietnam  engaged 
In  civic  action  programs  like  bridge  and  road 
building.  Although  these  engineering  units 
have  their  security  details,  they  are  not  com- 
bat forces  like  the  Koreans  and  rely  on  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  forces  for  pro- 
tecUon. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  a  few  obviously  overly 
sensitive  Members  of  the  Philippine  Con- 
gress took  offense  at  the  truth.  I  should 
note  that  other  Members  of  the  Philip- 
pine Congress,  notably  Representative 
Vicenzo  Sagun,  agreed  with  my  state- 
ment as  "an  accurate  description  of  our 
Vietnam  adventure," 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Bundy,  who  was  In  Manila  at  that 


time,  was  reported  by  United  Press  In- 
ternational as  disputing  my  description 
of  the  Philippine  noncombat  engineers 
as  mercenaries  in  exchange  for  increased 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Philippine  Republic,  He 
said  American  aid  was  being  extended  to 
the  Philippine  Government,  independent 
of  any  consideration  of  that  nation's 
participating  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
reflects  nothing  more  than  deep  concern 
for  the  projrress  of  that  country.  As- 
sistant State  Secretary  Bundy  should 
know  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  deep  concern  for  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  American  taxpayers.  My  con- 
cern for  the  progress  of  our  own  country 
is  deeper  and  greater  than  for  the  prog- 
res';  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phihppines. 

Mr.  President,  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  defines  a  merce- 
nary a.s  "a  soldier  hired  into  foreign 
service.  "  Let  us  not  beat  around  the 
bush  and  play  word  games.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  note  what  synomTn 
As.sistant  Secretary  Bundy  or  Philippine 
Congressman  Amante  would  choose  to 
use  to  define  the  status  of  these  South 
Korean  and  Philippine  Republic  soldiers. 
In  the  American  Revolutionarj'  War. 
when  Lord  North  paid  the  Duke  of 
Hesse-Cassel  for  Hessian  soldiers  for  use 
against  the  Colonies,  all  students  of 
American  history  know  how  contemptu- 
ously the  Americans  regarded  the  Hes- 
sian mercenaries,  who  were  brought  here 
on  British  ships  to  help  try  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  of  the  American  patriots. 
Furthermore,  the  Vietnam  military 
authorization  bill  passed  last  year  pro- 
vided that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  cost  of  all  "allied"  military 
forces  in  Vietnam  v,ouId  be  funded  by 
regular  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions, instead  of  through  the  military  as- 
sistance program.  The  Korean  and  Fili- 
pino contingents  have  cost  American  tax- 
payers many  millions  of  dollars.  For 
some  reason  known  only  to  Defense  De- 
partment bureaucrats,  they  have  listed 
the  exact  amount  as  classified  informa- 
tion, and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  it 
at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  silly  that  the  Defense 
Department  bureaucrats  have  said  it  is 
classified.  Whether  the  pa>-ment  for  the 
support  of  the  Filipino  contingent  Is 
made  by  the  Phillipine  Government  or  by 
us,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 
The  fact  is  the  Philippine  Government 
evidently  would  not  pay  1  cent  unless 
Uncle  Sam  paid  out  an  amount  far  in 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  small  Philippine  contingent  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  mistake  in  the 
first  instance  for  our  Nation  to  become 
Involved  in  a  civil  war  in  a  small,  far- 
off  land  which  is  of  no  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  Likewise,  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  had  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
soldiers  from  client  nations.  Nonethe- 
less, facts  are  facts,  and  this  is  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  be- 
fore long  we  -will  have  extricated  our- 
selves from  this  miserable  civil  war.  We 
would  do  far  better  to  help  the  poor,  im- 
poverished, hungry  people  of  Korea  and 


the  Pliillppine  Republic  rather  than  urge 
them  to  send  their  young  men  to  fight 
in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 


THE    lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  is  observ- 
ing this  year  the  100th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  This  private,  nonsec- 
tarian  institution  was  founded  in  1866 
through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries.  AITB  has  grown  in  a 
huiidred  years  through  the  persistent 
and  imaginative  effo:  ts  of  its  board  from 
a  small  college  of  16  students  in  1866  to 
a  modern  university  with  four  faculties: 
arts  and  sciences,  medical  sciences,  en- 
gineering, and  agricultural  sciences. 
This  ereat  coeducational  institution  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  well  over  3.000  stu- 
dents coming  from  more  than  50  coun- 
tries. Many  of  its  more  than  11,000 
graduates  hold  important  jiositions  of 
responsibility  throughout  the  Middle 
Easl. 

California  has  had  a  long  and  happy 
association  with  American  University  of 
Beirut.  Dr.  J.  Paul  Leonard,  a  former 
president  of  San  Francisco  Scate  College, 
served  as  president  of  American  Univer- 
sity of  Bciiut  from  1957  to  1961.  Airs. 
William  Lister  Rogers  is  now  a  trustee. 
Mr.  Ralph  Gwinn  PoUis.  of  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  and  Mr.  Stephen  D 
Bechtel,  one  of  the  industrial  giants  of 
my  State,  are  trustees  emerit',is.  AL"B's 
Bechtel  Engineering  School,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Bechtel,  is  known  as  a  center  of 
excellence  throughout  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Stanford  University  con- 
ducts a  student  exchange  program  with 
AUB.  A  number  of  prominent  citizens 
of  California — among  them  the  famous 
restauranteur  George  Mardikian— have 
been  active  in  organizing  support  for 
this  outstanding  university. 

It  is.  therefore,  ■with  a  great  deal  of 
personal  pride  that  I  congratulate  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  in  its 
100th  year  and  offer  it,  on  behalf  of  my 
State,  best  wishes  for  a  successful  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  on  the  campus  of  that  great 
institution.  Certainly,  it  is  wonderful 
that  we  see,  in  the  area  that  produced 
great  religions  of  the  world,  aiid  which 
is  yet  fraught  with  continuing  i>erils  to 
the  cause  of  a  just  peace,  this  splendid 
university  which  serves  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  from  Mrs. 
William  L.  Rogers,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Aitaies  Council 
OP  Northern  California, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  6, 1967. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kcchel:  Dr.  Rogers  and  I 
have  been  aware  of  your  exceptional  grasp  of 
matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  otir  coun- 
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try.  and  for  this  reason  we  thought  you 
would  be  pleased  to  know  of  a  project  which 
is  being  undertaken  In  connection  with  the 
Centennial  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut.  In  our  Judgment  this  University  Is 
tied  directly  and  Indirectly  not  only  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Middle  East  but  also  to  the 
welfare  of   the   United   States  of  America. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  of  Northern  California,  a 
charter  flight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Call- 
fornlans  will  take  otT  for  London  April  2, 
1967  en  route  to  the  Middle  East.  While 
there  they  will  travel  extensively  for  a  month, 
but  concentrate  their  Interest  and  attention 
first  on  the  c:impus  of  the  AUB. 

Through  this  University,  for  one  hundred 
years,  private  American  enterprise,  commit- 
ment and  c.-ipltal.  has  brought  the  privilege 
of  higher  education  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Bechtel  Engineering 
School  of  the  AUB,  given  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Bechtel 
of  San  Francisco,  Is  a  sterling  example  of 
personal  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  education 
on  the  International  scene.  During  recent 
years,  as  you  well  know.  AID  money  from  the 
US.  Government  has  helped  to  modernize 
the  physical  plant  of  the  University,  and  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  new  Middle  East  Medi- 
cal Center  to  be  under  construction  at  the 
present  time.  By  1970  the  Middle  East  Medi- 
cal Center  will  have  replaced  the  AUB  Medi- 
cal School,   founded  in   1867. 

The  group  of  Callfornlan  visitors  will  con- 
sist of  persons  from  the  professions,  from 
the  academic  world,  from  corporations,  the 
self-employed,  the  retired,  and  interested 
private  citizens;  all  with  a  common  desire  to 
pay  their  respects  to  an  American  overseas 
institution  which  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  world  progress;  perhaps  also  to  ponder 
those  characteristics  of  human  outreach 
which  bring  human  satisfactions,  and  lasting 
values. 

Truly   the   American   University  of  Beirut 
has  carried  Its  own  diplomacy  to   this  area 
for  the  improved  stability  and  growth  of  a 
most  vital  part  of  the  world. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Dorothy  H.  Rogeks. 
Mrs.    William   Lister   Rogers, 
Trustee,  American  Unii^ersity  of  Beirut. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  I  may  speak 
on  another  subject  irrespective  of  the 
3-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   JOHNSON   AND   HO   CHI    MINH 
LETTERS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  of  North  Vietnam,  for 
whatever  purposes  prompted  him  to  do 
so,  disclosed  to  the  world  some  of  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  hav- 
ing established,  in  diplomatic  secrecy, 
communication  with  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  parties 
to  the  present  tragic  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia  to  the  conference  table. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  comments,  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  letter  and  that  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
truculent  tone  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  polemic 


makes  It  very  clear,  I  think,  that  he  is 
completely  unwilling  now  to  accept  nego- 
tiations except  on  terms  overwhelmingly 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  communism. 
The  exchange  of  letters,  with  the  careful, 
measured  tone  of  our  President's  con- 
trasted with  the  bitter  and  biting  words 
of  Ho  Chi  Minhs,  show,  I  think,  the 
futility  of  public  dialog  in  the  United 
States  over  whether  to  bomb  or  not  to 
bomb.  That  problem  is  being  dealt  with 
by  our  military  leaders  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief.  What  was 
made  public  yesterday  by  the  head  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
indicates,  as  I  say.  that  thei'e  is  no  useful 
purpose  served  by  further  public  debate 
in  tiie  United  States  about  bombing  ver- 
sus not  bombing  in  terms  of  the  opening 
of  negotiations. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
new  direction  is  needed  in  the  debate, 
both  in  this  Chamber  and  throughout 
the  country?  We  need  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the 
political  and  economic  reconstiniction  of 
South  Vietnam  now  being  undertaken. 
Wo  need  to  seek  arrangements  under  all 
diplomatic  auspices  by  which  we  may 
ultimately  obtain  a  reciprocal  abatement 
of  hostilities  within  South  Vietnam, 
through  negotiation  with  all  parties  to 
the  conflict.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  consideration  might  well  be  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  to 
placing  Hanoi  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  in  southeast  Asia 
will  deal  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  if  honorable  negotiations  with 
North  Vietnam  cannot  be  opened. 

The  New  York  Times  today,  in  Mr. 
James  Ecston's  column,  ponders  the 
question  of  what  motivated  this  sudden 
disclosure  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  For  many 
months,  the  Commimist  north  has  de- 
nied that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  established  a  line  of  com- 
mimication  with  the  Government  of 
Hanoi.  How,  then,  or  why  suddenly  do 
we  find  Ho  Chi  Minh  demonstrating  the 
falsity  of  his  and  his  government's  pri- 
vate statements,  and  now  establishing 
the  fact  that  these  communications 
have  gone  on?  "Why  now?"  asks  Mr. 
Reston. 

He  continues: 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  President  John- 
son's justification  for  raising  the  violence  of 
the  war  In  the  last  five  weeks  Is  that  he 
feels — rightly  or  wrongly — that  he  made  a 
generous  compromise  offer  that  was  re- 
jected by  Ho  Chi  Minh  personally.  If  under 
these  circumstances.  President  Johnson  had 
disclosed  the  exchange  of  letters.  It  would 
make  sense,  but  Ho  Chi  Minh  disclosing  It 
at  this  moment,  and  revealing  In  the  process 
that  the  Johnson  contact  with  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  made  In  Moscow — thus  seeming  to  give 
support  to  Communist  China's  argument 
that  Moscow  Is  cooperating  with  Washington 
In  settling  the  war  in  Vietnam— Is  a  mystery. 

Anyway,  President  Johnson's  direct  ap- 
proach did  not  succeed,  and  the  two  sides 
are  now  further  apart  than  ever.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  too  much.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
doubled  hUn,  and  now  that  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence has  been  disclosed,  not  by  Wash- 
ington but  by  Hanoi,  one  thing  is  fairly 
clear.  The  rest  of  It  should  now  be  made 
public,  for  If  this  newspaper  is  correctly 
Informed,  President  Johnson  proposed  sev- 
eral other  ways  of  getting  to  negotiations. 


Including  private  talka  in  Moscow  and 
Burma  about  what  should  be  discussed,  and 
these  were  also  rejected  by  a  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment that  is  obviously  poorly  Informed  both 
about  American  politics  and  American 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  the  article  entitled 
"Washington:  The  Johnson-Ho  Chi 
Minh  Letters,"  written  by  James  Re.ston, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  today,  March  22,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:    The   Johnson-Ho   Chi   Minh 
Letters 

(By   James   Reston) 

Wa.shington,  March  21. — The  corre.sponcl. 
ence  between  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  North  Vietnam  merely 
illustrates  how  far  both  sides  are  from  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  war  or  even  fiom 
an  equal  basis  for  negotiation. 

If  President  Johnson  accepted  Ho's  tertns 
for  negotiations,  the  United  States  wcild 
have  to  end  all  the  bombing  pressure  on  the 
North  "and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  [North]  Vietnam." 
while  North  Vietnam  would  be  free  to  con- 
tinue sending  men  and  supplies  into  the 
South  to  maintain  the  military  pressure  on 
South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Ho  Chi  Minh  ac- 
cepted President  Johnson's  terms  for  nego- 
tiations. North  Vietnam  would  be  obliged 
to  stop  Infiltrating  men  and  supplies  into 
the  South  and  the  United  States,  with  hnli  a 
million  men  and  powerful  air  and  naval 
forces  in  the  area,  would  be  free  to  hunt  and 
destroy  an  enemy  cut  off  from  his  supplies 
In  the  North. 

TALKING    AND    FIGHTING 

This  Is  not  the  sort  of  proposition  sus- 
picious enemies  are  likely  to  accept  during  a 
war.  For  both  are  suggesting  that  they  talk 
and  fight  at  the  same  time,  and  each  is  pro- 
posing terms  for  talking  that  would  give  its 
forces  a  military  advantage  they  do  not  now 
enjoy. 

The  tone  of  President  Johnson's  letter  is 
conciliatory;  the  reply  from  President  Ho  is 
accusiitlve,  quarrelsome  and  tendentious.  In 
this  sense.  President  Johnson,  by  initiating 
the  direct  approach  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
leader,  has  won  a  propaganda  advantage  .ind 
done  much  to  answer  the  charges  that  he 
has  been  reacting  negatively  to  Hanoi's 
initiatives. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  thing  Is  not  the 
tone  but  the  substance  of  his  proposal. 
President  Johnson  is  not  only  asking  that  the 
infiltration  from  the  North  be  stopped 
(which  presumably  means  no  more  men  or 
supplies  from  the  North  to  the  Vletcongi, 
but  that  the  North  Vietnamese  act  first  to 
stop  the  infiltration  and  that  he  be  "assured" 
that  the  enemy  forces  be  cut  off  from  their 
Northern  supplies  before  the  United  States 
stops  the  bombing. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  for  a  cease-fire 
during  negotiations  or  even  a  request  for 
"reciprocity,"  but  a  demand  for  prior  proof 
that  all  Infiltration  from  the  North  had 
stopped  before  we  would  agree  to  stop  bomb- 
ing the  North  and  augmenting  U.S.  forces  in 
the  South. 

HO'S    DEMANDS 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  demands  were  even  more 
extreme,  for  he  not  only  asked  for  "uncondi- 
tional" cessation  of  the  bombing  but  for  the 
end  of  all  other  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
D.R.V.  [North  Vietnam),  which  Is  an  awk- 
ward point  because  the  D.R.V.  has  organized 
divisions  fighting  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
presumably  It  la  an  "act  of  aggression"  If  the 
U.S.  forces  fire  on  them,  even  in  defense. 
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There  are  several  other  mysteries  in  this 
correspondence  between  the  two  Presidents. 
The  Johnson  Administration  was  so  careful 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  its  communications 
with  Hanoi  that  It  did  not  disclose  the 
Johnson-Ho  correspondence  even  during  Its 
controversy  with  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of 
New  York  on  the  subject.  Why.  then,  should 
Hanoi  publicize  a  correspondence  that  is 
bound  to  dramatize  a  personal  Johnson 
Initiative  for  peace? 

And  more  than  that:  Why  now?  It  is  fair- 
ly obvious  that  President  Johnson's  Justifi- 
cation for  raising  the  violence  of  the  war 
in  the  last  five  weeks  Is  that  he  feels — rightly 
or  wrongly — that  he  made  a  generous  com- 
promise offer  that  was  rejected  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  personally.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances. President  Johnson  had  disclosed  the 
exchange  of  letters,  it  would  make  sense,  but 
Ho  Chi  Minh  disclosing  it  at  this  moment, 
and  revealing  in  the  process  that  the  John- 
son contact  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  made  in 
Moscow — thus  seeming  to  give  support  to 
Communist  China's  argument  that  Moscow  is 
cooperating  with  Washington  in  settling  the 
war  In  Vietnam — Is  a  mystery. 

Anyway.  President  Johnson's  direct  ap- 
proach did  not  succeed,  and  the  two  sides 
are  now  further  apart  than  ever.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  too  much.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
doubled  him,  and  now  that  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence has  been  disclosed,  not  by 
Washington  but  by  Hanoi,  one  thing  is  fairly 
clear.  The  rest  of  It  should  now  be  made 
public,  for  If  this  newspaper  Is  correctly 
Informed,  President  Johnson  proposed  sev- 
eral other  ways  of  getting  to  negotiations, 
including  private  talks  in  Moscow  and  Burma 
about  what  should  be  discussed,  and  these 
were  also  rejected  by  a  Hanoi  Government 
that  is  obviously  poorly  informed  both  about 
American  politics  and  American  power. 

Exhibit  1 
Texts  op  Johnson's  Letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
AND  OF  the  North  Vietnamese  Reply 
Washington,  March  21. — Following  are 
the  texts  of  a  letter  from  President  Johnson 
to  President  Ho  Chi  Minh,  dated  February  2, 
and  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leader's  reply, 
dated  February  15  anC  translated  from  the 
French  in  Washington. 

JOHNSON'S    letter 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  the  hope  that  the  confiict  in  Vietnam  can 
be  brought  to  an  end.  That  conflict  has 
already  taken  a  heavy  toll — In  lives  lost.  In 
wounds  Inflicted,  in  property  destroyed  and 
In  simple  human  misery.  If  we  fall  to  find 
a  Just  and  peaceful  solution,  history  will 
Judge  us  harshly. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  both  have  a 
heavy  obligation  to  seek  earnestly  the  path  to 
peace.  It  Is  In  response  to  that  obligation 
that  I  am  writing  directly  to  you. 

We  have  tried  over  the  past  several  years. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a  number 
of  channels,  to  convey  to  you  and  yoxu'  col- 
leagues our  desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. For  whatever  reasons,  these  efforts 
have  not  achieved  any  results. 

It  may  be  that  our  thoughts  and  yours, 
our  attitudes  and  yours,  have  been  distorted 
or  misinterpreted  as  they  passed  through 
these  various  channels.  Certainly  that  Is 
always  a  danger  In  indirect  communication. 

There  is  one  good  way  to  overcome  this 
problem  and  to  move  forward  In  search  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  That  is  for  us  to 
arrange  for  direct  talks  between  trusted  rep- 
lesentatlves  in  a  secure  setting  and  away 
Irom  the  glare  of  publicity.  Such  talks 
should  not  be  used  as  a  propaganda  exercise, 
but  should  be  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  work- 
able and  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

In  the  past  two  weeks.  I  have  noted  public 
statements  by  representatives  of  your  Gov- 
ernment suggesting  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  direct  bilateral  talks  with 


representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government,  pro- 
vided that  we  ceased  "unconditionally"  and 
permanently  our  bombing  operations  against 
your  country  and  all  military  actions  against 
It.  In  the  last  day,  serious  and  responsible 
parties  have  assured  us  indirectly  that  this 
is  in  fact  your  proposal. 

TWO  great  difficulties 
Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  see  two  great 
difScuIties  with  this  proposal.  In  view  of 
your  public  position,  such  action  on  our 
part  would  inevitably  produce  worldwide 
speculation  that  discussions  were  under  way 
and  would  Impair  the  privacy  and  secrecy 
of  those  discussions.  Secondly,  there  would 
inevitably  be  grave  concern  on  oiir  part 
whether  your  Grovernment  would  make  use 
of  such  action  by  us  to  improve  Its  military 
position. 

With  these  problems  in  mind.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  even  further  toward  an  ending 
of  hostilities  than  your  Government  has 
proposed  In  either  public  statements  or 
through  private  diplomatic  channels.  I  am 
prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of  bombing 
against  your  country  and  the  stopping  of 
further  augrmentation  of  United  States  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured 
that  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  by  land 
and  by  sea  has  stopped.  These  acts  of  re- 
straint on  both  sides  would,  I  believe,  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  conduct  serious  and  pri- 
vate discussions  leading  toward  an  early 
peace. 

I  make  this  proposal  to  you  now  with  a 
sp>eclfic  sense  of  urgency  arising  from  the 
imminent  new  year  holidays  in  Vietnam.  If 
you  are  able  to  accept  tliis  proposal  I  see 
no  reason  why  It  could  not  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  new  year,  or  Tet.  holidays. 
The  proposal  I  have  made  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  your  military  authorltlec  and 
those  of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
could  promptly  negotiate  an  extension  of  the 
Tet  truce. 

As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions 
I  propose,  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  in  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred.  They  could  meet  in  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  end  a  conflict 
that  has  brought  burdens  to  both  our  peo- 
ples, and  above  all  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  If  you  have  any  thoughts  about 
the  actions  I  propose,  it  would  be  most  Im- 
portant that  I  receive  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

HO    CHI  minh's   reply 

Your  Excellency:  On  10  February  1967, 
I  received  your  message.     This  Is  my  reply. 

Vietnam  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  United  States.  The  Vietnamese  people 
have  never  done  any  barm  to  the  United 
States.  But  contrary  to  the  pledges  made  by 
Its  representative  at  the  1954  Geneva  con- 
ference, the  VS.  Government  has  ceaselessly 
Intervened  In  Vietnam;  It  has  unleashed  and 
intensified  the  war  of  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  par- 
tition of  Vietnam  and  turning  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  neocolony  and  a  military  base 
of  the  United  States.  For  over  two  years 
now,  the  U.S.  Government  has  with  Its  air 
and  naval  forces  carried  the  war  to  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  an  Inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  country. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  committed  war 
crimes,  crimes  against  peace  and  against 
mankind.  In  South  Vietnam,  half  a  million 
U.S.  and  satellite  troops  have  resorted  to  the 
most  inhuman  weapons  and  the  most  bar- 
barous methods  of  warfare,  such  as  napalm, 
toxic  chemicals  and  gases,  to  massacre  our 
compatriots,  destroy  crops  and  raze  villages 
to  the  ground. 

In  North  Vietnam,  thousands  of  U.S.  air- 
craft have  dropped  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  tons  of  bombs,  destroying  towns,  villages, 
factories,  roads,  bridges,  dikes,  dams  and 
even  churches,  pagodas,  hospitals,  schools. 
In  your  message,  you  apparently  deplored 
the  sufferings  and  destructions  In  Vietnam. 
May  I  ask  you:  Who  has  perpetrated  these 
monstrous  crimes?  It  is  the  U.S.  and  sat- 
ellite troops.  The  U.S.  Government  is  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  extremely  serious 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  war  of  aggression  against  the 
Vietnamese  people  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
the  countries  of  the  Socialist  camp,  a  threat 
to  the  national  independence  movement  and 
a  serious  danger  to  peace  in  Asia  and  the 
world. 

United  as  one  man 

The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  love  inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  peace.  But  In  the 
face  of  the  U.S.  aggression,  they  have  risen 
up.  united  as  one  man.  Fearless  of  sacrifices 
and  hardships,  they  are  determined  to  carry 
on  their  resistance  until  they  have  won  gen- 
uine Independence  and  freedom  and  true 
peace.  Our  Just  cause  enjoys  strong  sym- 
pathy and  support  from  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world,  including  broad  sections  of  the 
American  people. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  unleashed  the 
war  of  aggression  In  Vietnam.  It  must  cease 
this  aggression.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  stop  definitively  and  uncon- 
ditionally its  bombing  raids  and  all  other 
acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
all  U.S.  and  satellite  troops,  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  people  settle  themselves  their 
own  affairs.  Such  |ls  the  basic)  content  of 
the  four-point  stand  of  the  Government  of 
the  D.R.V.,  which  embodies  the  essential 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements  on  Vietnam.  It  is  the  basis  of 
a  correct  political  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problem. 

In  your  message,  you  suggested  direct  talks 
between  the  D.R.V.  and  the  United  States, 
If  the  U.S.  Government  really  wants  these 
talks,  it  must  first  of  all  stop  uncondition- 
ally Its  bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of 
war  against  the  D.R.V.  It  Is  only  after  the 
unconditional  cessation  of  the  U.S.  bombing 
raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
D.R.V.  that  the  D.R.V.  and  the  United  States 
would  enter  into  talks  and  discuss  questions 
concerning  the  two  sides. 

The  Vietnamese  people  will  never  submit 
to  force,  they  will  never  accept  talks  under 
the  threat  of  bombs. 

Our  cause  Is  absolutely  Just.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  act  in 
accordance  with  reason. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  3-minute  limitation  on  state- 
ments during  the  morning  hotir.  I  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  debate 
about  the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  the  staff  report.  "The  At- 
lantic Alliance:  Unfinished  Business,"  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson. 

Although  this  report  concerns  Itself 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues,  a  cen- 
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tral  concern  Is  the  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can troop  commitment  to  NATO.  And 
one  of  its  principal  conclusions  Is  that, 
at  least  for  the  intermediate  future, 
there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the 
American  ground  force. 

This  report  deserves  the  attention  of 
all. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  study.  And  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  49,  I 
have  read  it  with  particular  interest  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  it  in 
some  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  it  has  to  say.  All  will  concur  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  past  importance  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Few  will 
disagree  with  its  argument  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  viable  alliance  into 
the  future  is  one  of  America's  most  vital 
concerns.  And  many  will  approve  of  its 
suggestions  for  improving  the  alliance's 
decisionmaking  processes. 

However,  despite  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment there  are  a  number  of  observa- 
tions, argimients,  and  conclusions  re- 
lated to  the  status  of  the  American 
ground  force  in  Europe  with  which  this 
Senator  must  dissent. 

But  before  delineating  these  points  of 
relevant  disagreement,  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  the  air,  so  to  speak,  regarding 
the  nature  of  my  position  and  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  position  of  my  col- 
leagues— although  I  cannot  speak  for 
them  in  their  behalf — who  have  joined 
in  calling  for  a  substantial  troop  reduc- 
tion. 

In  developing  its  case,  the  report  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  anticipating 
and  then  demolishing  arguments  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  Irrelevant  to  the  de- 
bate. In  effect,  it  has  set  up  a  scries 
of  strawmen  which  are  easily  knocked 
down,  and  in  doing  so  confuses  rather 
than  clarifies.  And  because  these  Irrele- 
vant points  are  ijeing  given  credence  and 
undue  emphasis  by  various  commenta- 
tors and  observers.  I  think  it  Is  necessary 
and  most  appropriate  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  identify  them. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  these  strawmen 
arguments  is  the  explicit  or  implicit  sug- 
gestion that  those  who  favor  troop  re- 
duction are  proposing  a  general  retreat 
from  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the 
European  theater.  The  following  ex- 
ample is  from  page  2 : 

Some  Westerners,  preoccupied  with  other 
worries,  or  we:iry  of  the  cold  war  and  skepti- 
cal about  policies  that  have  not  brought  It 
to  an  end.  or  desiring  to  experiment  with 
new  approaches  to  the  East,  are  Qndlng  It 
comfortable  to  Justify  a  reduced  effort  by 
the  Atlantic  allies  as  a  reasonable  response 
to  what  they  call  the  "new  situation."  In 
many  countries  new  political  forces  are 
gathering,  seeking  to  develop  new  Issues  or 
to  exploit  the  frustrations  that  have  grown 
up  around  old  ones,  and  some  voices  are 
echoing  the  familiar  Soviet  call  for  the  set- 
tlement of  E\tropean  security  Issues  by  Euro- 
peans alone. 

Given  the  context  of  these  and  other 
statements,  the  staff  report  has  left  the 
impression,  whether  or  not  intended,  that 
the  call  for  an  American  troop  reduction 
is  equivalent  to  turning  our  back  on 
Europe.  And  it  is  this  type  of  argimient 
which  ha&  led  mariy  commentators  to 
point  to  Senate  Resolution  49  as  an  ex- 
ample of  neoisolationlsm. 


But  this  simply  Is  not  true.  If  any  of 
the  cosponsors  have  suggested  that  the 
United  States  no  lonper  has  a  vital  stake 
In  Europe,  this  Senator  Is  not  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  another  such  strawman 
argument  is  the  suggestion  that  there  are 
many  who  labor  under  the  false  notion 
that  a  strong  defense  system  is  no  longer 
needed.  I  cite  the  following  example 
from  page  2 : 

We  see  among  young  people  (and  even 
among  some  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber how  the  Soviet  Union  behaved  when 
the  West  was  weak)  a  temptation  to  assume 
that  because  no  European  country  has  dis- 
appeared behind  the  Iron  Curtain  since  the 
Czec^of  Irjvnk  coup  In  1948.  a  strong  Western 
defense  is  no  longer  necessary.  A  logic  which 
concludes  that  because  deterrence  has  been 
successful.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary,  would 
appeal  to  Aesop ! 

Again,  given  the  context  of  this  and 
other  statements  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  indication  for  a  strong  defense, 
there  is  the  implication  that  this  is  a 
very  popular  view  among  those  who  call 
for  a  reduction  of  American  forces.  And 
again  I  most  vigorously  dissent. 

While  my  view  of  the  current  Soviet 
threat  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
view  of  the  report,  the  relevant  question 
here  is  not  whether  there  is  a  need  for  an 
effective  military  defense  system  in  West- 
ern Europe,  but  what  should  be  the  shape 
of  that  force  and  who  should  provide  it. 
And  I  know  of  no  colleague  who  has 
suggested  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  related  to  the  above,  are 
the  repeated  warnings  against  abrupt  or 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  troops.  But  this 
speaker  knows  of  no  one  who  has  pro- 
posed such  a  move.  Therefore,  he  again 
must  take  exception  to  the  inference  that 
the  advocates  of  Senate  Resolution  49 
favor  such  action. 

The  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  49 
would,  of  course,  Indicate  the  Senate's 
approval  of  a  reduction,  but  It  would  not 
in  any  way  constitute  an  abrupt  or  uni- 
lateral withdrawal.  Senate  Resolution 
49  docs  not  set  up  an  exacting  time 
schedule  for  withdrawal.  It  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  mechanics,  which,  parentheti- 
cally, have  been  carried  on  in  the  last 
few  days  between  Great  Britain.  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  It  in  no 
way  precludes  a  thorough  discussion  be- 
tween the  American  Government  and 
governments  of  other  NATO  countries; 
indeed,  the  cosponsors  assume  that  such 
discussion  would  automatically  flow  from 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  another  strawman  argu- 
ment is  found  in  the  following  passage 
on  page  4  from  a  section  of  the  report 
dealing  with  the  comparative  mihtary 
strength  of  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
Obviously  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  accept 
the  notion,  popular  In  some  American  circles, 
that  military  technology  and  strategic 
stjcngth  have  reached  a  kind  of  plateau  and 
that  the  pre.sent  balance  of  forces  Is  fixed 
for  all  time  to  coim. 

Again.  I  must  disassociate  myself  from 
this  view.  Moreover,  if  such  a  notion  is 
"popular,"  it  is  popular  In  circles  that  do 
not  encompass  any  cosponsor  of  the 
Mansfield  resolution,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  President,  hopefully  having  dis- 
posed of  these  nongermane  arguments, 
let  me  turn  to  an  Identification  and  dis- 


cussion of  the  areas  of  genuine  and  rele- 
vant disagreement. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  char- 
acterize these  disagreements  Is  to  sug- 
gest that  the  disputants  in  the  debate 
have  rather  sliarply  different  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  reduction  in  American 
conventional  forces  would  constitute  a 
major  shift  in  policy  goals.  Those  who 
oppose  any  withdrawal  tend  to  view  such 
a  move  as  a  major  and  dramatic  break 
in  American  policy  toward  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  those  wlio 
favor  a  substantial  reduction  view  it  as 
only  a  new  tactical  phase  in  a  longstand- 
ing and  consistent  pwlicy.  Rejecting  the 
notion  that  it  would  constitute  a  major 
shift  In  basic  alliance  policy  they  argue 
that,  in  fact,  given  present  conditions, 
this  verj-  policy  justifies,  indeed  demands, 
such  a  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  at  the  time  the  American  commit- 
ment was  expanded  to  approximately  six 
divisions  in  the  early  1950's,  It  was  under- 
stood by  Americans  and  Western  Euro- 
peans alike  that  the  force  would  be  main- 
tained at  that  level  only  so  long  as  cer- 
tain conditions  prevailed. 

Our  basic  policy  objectives  as  to  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  remain  the 
same.  However,  we  must  now  determine 
whether  the  present  conditions  in  Europe 
require  the  continued  maintenance  of 
this  six-division  force  to  realize  those 
objectives. 

Tliere  were,  as  I  understand,  four  basic 
sets  of  conditions  which  Initially  required 
a  large  conventional  American  military 
force  in  Western  Europe. 

First,  the  threat  of  direct  Soviet  ag- 
gression was  such  that  the  force  was 
needed  as  an  effective  deterrent. 

Second,  this  force  was  needed  as  a 
visible  evidence  of  America's  credibility 
to  stand  firm  in  its  commitment  to  de- 
fend Western  Europe. 

Third,  economic  conditions  in  Western 
Europe  were  such  that  the  financial  bur- 
den to  our  NATO  allies  for  supplying  all 
the  necessary  conventional  forces  would 
have  been  too  great  at  that  critical  stage 
in  their  economic  recovery  process. 

Fourth,  'the  large  force,  oijerating 
within  the  NATO  command  structure, 
was  necessary  to  help  ease  the  way  for 
the  emergence  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  as  a  stable  and  acceptable  part- 
ner in  the  Western  European  community. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  to  Western  Europe  today? 
There  cannot  be  any  precise  answer,  but 
general  estimates  must  be  made.  The 
subcommittee  report  strongly  implies 
that  the  threat  is  very  little  different 
than  it  was  in  the  late  1940's  and  early 
1950's. 

During  my  recent  tour  of  NATO  in- 
stallations, I  received  numerous  brief- 
ings from  the  top  militai-y  commanders, 
and  all  were  in  agreement  that  there  liad 
been  no  reduction  in  the  Soviet  military 
machine  in  Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  case  that  this  machine  is  stronger 
today  than  any  time  in  the  past. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  capacity  to  launch  a 
major  military  offensive  and  the  actual 
intention  to  do  so. 

I  am  of  the  view  that,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  the  likelihood  of  a  direct  Soviet 
assault  on  Western  Europe  has  been  sig- 
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nificantly  reduced.  This  Is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  has  altered  its 
overall  goal  of  world  domination.  But 
her  tactics  have  changed  in  several  re- 
spects. And  a  primary  reason  for  this 
changed  situation  flows  from  the  very 
success  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  learned  that  the 
partners  of  the  alliance  are  determined 
to  resist  any  overt  move  on  her  part. 
The  alliance's  capacity  to  resist  is  of 
many  parts,  all  of  which  are  important. 
However,  on  the  military  front  candor 
forces  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  deterrent  to  Soviet 
aggressions  is  the  existence  of  our  nu- 
clear capacity  and  the  Soviet's  recogni- 
tion that  we  will  use  it  if  need  be. 

Given  the  size  of  the  Soviet  military 
contingent  in  Europe  and  the  refusal  of 
the  NATO  allies  to  meet  their  military 
commitments,  the  value  of  the  American 
conventional  force  has  always  been  to  a 
large  extent  symbolic;  it  ser\'ed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  pledge  to  resist  Soviet 
expansion. 

The  subcommittee  effectively  states 
this  purpose  on  page  5,  as  follows: 

The  chief  ptirpose  of  the  American  troop 
commitment  Is  political :  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  Western  Europe  or  In  Moscow  that  the 
United  States  would  be  completely  Involved 
from  the  outset  of  any  move  against  West- 
ern Europe.  We  want  no  uncertainty  in  the 
Kremlin  about  our  Intentions.  It  needs  to 
be  clear  to  the  adversary  that  any  act  of 
aggression  would  be  opposed  by  an  effective 
American  combat  force,  one  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  determined  stand,  so  that  the  engage- 
ment would  be  from  the  start  a  Soviet- 
American  crisis,  with  all  that  implies,  not 
just  a  European  one. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  initial 
dispatch  of  American  troops  to  NATO 
was  necessary  to  provide  tangible  evi- 
dence to  West  Europeans  and  Soviets 
alike  of  the  credibility  of  our  pledge  to 
resist  the  spread  of  communism.  The 
America  that  Europeans  had  known  was 
an  America  which  had  historically  pre- 
ferred Isolationism  and  nonentangle- 
ment.  They  remembered  our  entry  into 
World  War  I.  but  also  our  refusal  to  join 
the  League  of  Nations.  They  remem- 
bered that  we  entered  World  War  II  only 
after  most  of  Europe  had  been  overrun. 
And  they  had  watched  us  launch  a 
hurried  and  massive  demobilization  after 
VJ  Day.  The  Soviet  Union  also  re- 
membered these  things.  Thus,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  do  more  than  issue 
verbal  pledges. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  must  now 
determine  whether  the  present  six- 
division  contingent  still  is  required  to 
test  our  credibility. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not.  If  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  pledge  to  resist  the  spread  of 
commurusm  in  Europe  is  still  not  estab- 
lished, there  is  little  hope  it  ever  will  be. 
As  no  one  has  proposed  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  a  force  of  two  or  three 
divisions  cannot  serve  the  same  purpose 
a^  the  approximately  six-division  force. 
It  may  not  have  been  true  at  one  time, 
out,  given  the  record  of  the  past  15  years, 
I  frankly  find  it  a  bit  difficult  to  accept 
the  impUed  argument  that  there  are 
powerful  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
t-urtain  who  still  believe  that  while  we 


probably  would  not  write  off  a  six-divi- 
sion force,  we  might  be  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice two  divisions  of  American  soldiers  in 
order  to  avoid  an  all-out  war  with  the 
Soviets,  which  seems  to  be  the  position 
of  De  Gaulle  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  dealing  with  the  credi- 
bility of  the  American  position  in  West- 
ern Europe,  the  subcommittee  report,  in 
fact,  seems  to  accept  the  view  that  our 
credibility  has  been  established  when  it 
states  on  page  6  that: 

Tlie  Soviet  Government  cannot  suppose 
that  a  large  scale  attack  on  Western  Europe 
could  be  even  briefly  restricted  to  conven- 
tional forces,  and  therefore,  if  a  massive  at- 
tack is  to  be  made,  it  will  surely  begin  with  a 
nuclear  strike  against  Western  Europe  or 
North  America,  not  a  march  of  great  armies 
across  NATO's  eastern  boundaries. 


I  share  this  view,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
port has  undercut  its  earlier  argument 
as  to  the  need  of  maintaining  the  present 
force  level  for  credibility  purposes. 

In  any  case,  as  no  one  has  proposed 
that  we  reduce  our  nuclear  capacity  to 
defend  Western  Europe  and  given  the 
premise  that  any  major  move  by  the 
Soviet  Union  would  inevitably  involve  a 
nuclear  exchange,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  pi-incipal  military  function  of  NATO's 
conventional  force  is  that  of  supplement- 
ing the  nuclear  deterrent,  thus  maintain- 
ing a  symmetry  of  power.  The  report 
endorses  this  view  and  on  page  6,  states 
it.  as  follows: 

The  primary  function  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces,  with  their  vital  American  com- 
ponent, is  to  meet  a  local  crisis  as  effectively 
as  they  can,  posing  the  continuous  threat 
that  if  the  crisis  continues  and  enlarges,  the 
risks  of  escalation  continue  and  enlarge  with 
it — in  particular  the  risks  of  nuclear  war.  To 
perform  this  function  NATO  forces  capable 
of  containing  a  sizable,  though  limited,  at- 
tack are  required.  Anything  less  would  be  a 
standing  temptation  to  Soviet  probes  of  al- 
lied mettle,  and  such  probes  would  force  the 
allies  to  retreat  or  to  engage  in  brinkman- 
ship, with  all  the  risks  either  course  would 
Involve. 


In  referring  to  "local  crisis,"  the  com- 
mittee report  is  talking  about  the  vari- 
ous Berlin  incidents  and  also  quite  prop- 
erly points  to  the  possibility  of  "imfore- 
seen  contingencies  that  history  some- 
times contrives — border  incidents,  up- 
heavals in  sateUite  nations  that  splash 
over  the  line." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  intent  of  this  argument.  To  say  as 
much,  however,  does  not  demand  that 
the  United  States  maintain  the  present 
force  level. 

This  is  simply  not  an  either/or  question 
as  the  report  implies. 

Those  of  us  who  support  a  reduction 
do  not  propose  the  abandonment  of  the 
concept  of  the  symmetry  of  power.  We 
do  not  assert  that  the  overall  strength 
of  conventional  forces  in  Western  Europe 
should  be  significantly  reduced.  We  do 
not  propose  a  unilateral  weakening  of 
Western  defenses. 

For  myself.  I  would  argue  instead  that 
this  conventional  military  structure  can 
now  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  West- 
em  Europeans  themselves  and,  indeed, 
that  it  is  far  more  desirable  for  all  con- 
cerned that  they  in  fact  do  so. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  major  fac- 
tor— the  present  economic  situation  in 


Western  Europe.  Of  all  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  over  the  past  decade 
and  a  half,  none  have  been  as  great  as 
the  changes  in  the  economic  sphere.  A 
survey  of  economic  indicators  leaves 
Uttle  doubt  as  to  Western  Europe's  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  maintain  the  necessary- 
conventional  forces.  Few  believe  that 
she  does  not  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  two 
tables  of  statistics  which  bear  on  this 
question  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  entered  into  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  table 
I  shows  the  tremendous  economic  growth 
which  Western  European  countries  have 
experienced;  most,  in  fact,  have  enjoyed 
greater  annual  growth  rates  than  the 
United  States.  Table  n  documents  the 
comparative  defense  effort  of  the  NATO 
allies  by  expressing  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  each  country's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

As  the  richest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tion of  the  free  world,  we  expect  to  carrj- 
a  relatively  heavier  defense  burden,  but 
I  submit  that  the  other  NATO  partners 
have  reached  the  economic  stage  where 
they  can  well  afford  to  replace  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  American  force 
with  their  own  conventional  units. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  fourth 
consideration — the  status  of  West  Ger- 
many— I  would  suggest  that  a  turning 
point  has  clearly  been  reached.  While 
the  maintenance  of  strong  and  warm 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany  is  imperative,  the  time  has 
come  for  West  Germany  to  take  a 
greater  initiative  and  responsibility 
toward  establishing  her  place  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  Likewise,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  other  European  powers 
to  accept  the  Bonn  government  as  a 
fully  independent  and  respectable  part- 
ner. 

The  question  of  German  reimlfication 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  require  very 
special  attention  as  the  subcommittee 
report  effectively  points  out.  But  the 
relevance  of  the  size  of  the  American 
conventional  NATO  force  to  this  issue 
has  been  greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, my  most  respected  friend.  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  says  that  "the  member 
States  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  may  take 
justified  pride  in  the  steadiness  of  their 
policies  since  World  War  U."  I  agree. 
However,  although  it  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  steady  policy,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  this  concern 
to  be  transmuted  into  a  rigid,  inflexible 
tactical  posture. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  of  the 
persuasion  that  this,  in  fact,  has  hap- 
pened. We  frequently  proclaim  that  a 
new  Europe  has  come  into  being,  but  we 
continue  to  adhere  too  much  to  tactics 
geared  to  the  old  Europe.  We  proclaim 
that  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  changed,  but  all  too  often  we 
act  as  though  it  were  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  late  1940's  and  the  1950's. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  changed  conditions  re- 
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quire  a  restructuilng  of  the  priorities 
and  tactics  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, yet  whenever  it  is  seriously  sug- 
gested— as  does  the  resolution — that  we 
initiate  a  thorough  discussion  a  great 
chorus  is  raised,  asserting  that  the  time 
is  not  right,  that  the  situation  is  too  deli- 
cate, that  we  must  delay  until  the  times 
are  more  propitious. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  debate  is  ill  timed 
it  Is  because  it  is  Ion?  overdue,  not  be- 
cause it  comes  too  soon.  The  time  has 
come  for  concrete  action. 

My  desire  for  such  action  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  I  am  of  the  per- 
suasion that  our  present  conventional 
force  level  is  a  symbol  of  what  has  in- 
creasingly become  a  paternalistic  poe- 
ture.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  the 
view  of  what  our  role  should  be  in  Eu- 
rope has  liecome  subtly  distorted.  This 
affects  our  own  sense  of  priorities,  and 
in  return  evokes  an  unhealthy  response 
from  Western  Europe.  In  essence,  it  en- 
courages too  many  Europeans  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  too  heavily  on  the  United 
States.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
Europeans  who  recognize  that  such 
heavy  American  involvement  is  no  longer 
needed  begin  to  resent  it.  and  out  of  this 
resentment  assume  an  antagonistic  po- 
sition. The  interplay  of  paternalism 
and  resentment,  small  human  emotions, 
affects  the  large  issues  of  world  relations. 

The  effects  of  this  attitude  can  be  seen 
today  in  the  case  of  France.  All  recog- 
nize the  adverse  effects  of  General  de 


Gaulle's  actions  in  wlthdrawinpj  French 
troops  from  NATO  and  denying  NATO 
forces  the  use  of  French  soil.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  precisely  because 
of  this  the  United  States  should  do  noth- 
in<?  that  would  further  complicate 
NATO's  problems.  However,  my  view  is 
that  had  we  been  less  rigid  in  our  at- 
titudes and  had  we  better  judged  the 
new  political  spirit  that  has  come  into 
bein;T  in  Western  Europe,  General  de 
Gaulle  may  well  not  have  taken  these 
actions. 

Thus,  to  those  who  argue  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  American  forces  may  serve  to 
break  the  back  of  NATO  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  just  such  a  move  that  miyht 
save  it.  NATO  came  into  being  primarily 
because  of  American  leadership.  It  can 
survive  only  through  a  meaningful  part- 
nership of  equals. 

Mr.  President,  there  are,  of  course, 
other  important  considerations  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  should  maintain  our 
present  conventional  force  level  in  Eu- 
rope. One  of  the  most  important 
factors — which  the  subcommittee  report 
hardly  mentions — is  this  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  gold  drain 
problem.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  problem,  partly  because  I 
wanted  to  limit  my  comments  to  the  is- 
sues raised  by  the  report  and  partly 
because  troop  reduction  can  be  fully  jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  we  have  discussed 
in  detail  here  today.    Certainly,  however. 

Exhibit  1 


the  existence  of  this  problem  strengthens 
the  troop  reduction  proposal. 

Another  important  consideration  con- 
cerns this  country's  heavy  military  com- 
mitment in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  generally  recogrnized  that  so  long  as  t!ie 
present  NATO  force  is  maintained  any 
development  requiring  a  significant  in- 
crease of  troop  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  the  eruption  of  some  new  trouble 
spot,  would  very  likely  necessitate  at  lea.st 
a  partial  mobilization  here  at  home.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  these  types  of  priorities  again 
serv-e  to  strengthen  the  argument  for 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  49. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  issues  I 
have  discussed  in  some  detail  here  today, 
I  want  to  conclude  with  the  following 
observation.  If  it  is,  in  fact,  the  case 
that  a  reduction  of  American  troop  com- 
mitment from  approximately  six  divi- 
sions to  two  or  three  divisions  would 
shatter  the  European  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  and  so  weaken  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe  and  so  entice 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  direct  aggres- 
sive action,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Soviets  are  hopelessly  naive  and  that 
the  Western  Europeans  are  not  only  in- 
curably suspicious  but  also  incapable  po- 
litically, economically,  and  militarily  of 
ever  providing  for  their  defense.  And. 
if  this  is  the  case,  then  we  must  sadly 
judge  our  entire  foreign  policy  of  the 
past  two  decades  a  failure  and  look  to 
the  future  with  hopeless  pessimism. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  takes  the  floor,  but  whether  or 
not  I  agree  with  him,  I  find  that  he  al- 
ways gives  the  Senate  something  to 
think  about,  something  to  ponder. 

In  this  instance,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  his  speech,  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  see  before  it  was  given,  and  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  several 
times. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  talks  about 
the  rigidity  of  the  present  inflexible  tac- 
tical posture.  I  am  afraid  that  there 
are  people  in  the  executive  branch  and 
in  Western  Europe,  who  are  wedded  to 
an  idea  which  was  excellent  20  years 
ago.  Because  of  a  vested  emotional  in- 
terest, so  to  speak,  they  cannot  see  the 
need  for  change:  they  still  look  back 
fondly  on  the  old  days  and  a  concept 
with  which  they  may  have  been  con- 
nected. They  are  not  facing  up  to  the 
world  of  today  and   tomorrow. 

The  Senator  brings  it  out  quite  well 
when  he  says,  on  page  8.  that  we  do 
recognize  the  fact  "that  a  new  Europe 
has  come  into  being,  but  we  continue  to 
adhere  too  much  to  tactics  geared  to  the 
Old  Europe." 

He  also  points  out,  on  the  same  page, 
that  it  is  true  that — 

Whenever  It  Is  seriously  sugge.'itfd  th.^t  we 
Initiate  a  thorough  discussion  a  great  chorus 
Is  raised,  asserting  that  the  time  is  not  right, 
that  the  situation  is  too  delicate,  that  we 
must  delay  until  the  times  are  more  pro- 
pitious— 

I  agree  with  him.  The  time  has  not 
only  come,  the  time  is  long  past  due  for 
concrete  action.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  assume  a  paternalistic  posture  In 
our  relations  with  Europe,  because  the 
countries  of  the  western  part  of  that 
continent,  the  members  of  NATO,  and 
tlie  nations  in  the  East,  are  becoming 
more  independent  in  their  national  out- 
looks. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  is  a  good  thing. 
It  indicates  to  me  that  they  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  situation, 
at  least  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  has 
been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  about  time  to  recognize  this  change, 
at  least  to  the  degree,  as  the  Senator 
mentioned,  of  acknowledging  that  such 
a  heavy  commitment  of  six  divisions  is 
no  longer  needed  and  that  there  is  the 
beginning  of  resentment  and  antagonism 
toward  the  persistence  of  our  posture. 

That,  too,  is  understandable.  Just  as 
occurred  in  France,  so  is  it  likely  to  occur 
m  other  NATO  nations  if  we  do  not 
recognize  the  facts  of  change. 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  the  last  page  of 
the  Senator's  speech  where  he  states: 

If  it  is,  in  fact,  the  case  that  a  reduction 
01  American  troop  commitment  from  approxi- 
mately six  divisions  to  two  or  three  divisions 
^ould  shatter  the  European  faith  In  the 
American  commitment  and  so  weaken  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  .  .  . 

And  so  forth,  and  SO  forth.  I  would  say 
nr,^  Senator  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  the  difference  between  six 
divisions  and  two.  In  the  sense  that  It 


is  often  inferred  that  if  one  advocates 
the  continuance  of  six  divisions  in  Europe 
he  is  an  internationalist,  and  if  he  ad- 
vocates a  reduction  to  two  or  three  divi- 
sions he  is  an  Isolationist.  To  me  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  about  any  correlation 
because  the  fact  is,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  pointed  out,  that,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  troops  in  Europe,  our 
commitment  to  NATO  will  be  honored  to 
the  hilt. 

The  tripartite  meeting  which  is  being 
held  in  Washington  today  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States,  is  considering 
the  question  of  what  the  three  countries 
should  do  on  troop  costs.  I  would  hope 
they  would  read  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator f:-om  Kansas.  I  would  hope  they 
would  read  the  various  resolutions  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  come  up  with  a  better  answer 
than  to  continue  to  subsidize  Great 
Britain,  as  we  have,  for  the  past  6  months, 
in  the  amount  of  $35  million,  so  it  can 
continue  to  maintain  its  55.000-man 
army  of  the  Rhine. 

As  far  as  the  latest  proposal  is  con- 
cerned, which  I  read  about  in  the  pubhc 
press,  in  wliich  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  Germany  purchase  $550  million 
worth  of  4-  to  5-year  U.S.  bonds  in  order 
to  keep  our  troops  in  Europe,  I  think  it 
is  a  hoax.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  carried 
out. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
This  matter  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  balance  of  payments,  Viet- 
nam, internationalism  or  Isolationism. 
This  is  a  matter  of  principle  involving 
European  realities  and  our  policies  with 
respect  thereto.  I  hope  we  will  recognize 
the  facts  of  life  in  Europe;  I  hope  that 
this  country  will  alter  its  policy:  and 
will  not  continue  to  -naintain  six  U.S. 
divisions  there,  22  years  after  the  war 
has  ended;  and  that  the  Europeans  will 
undertake  more  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  of  their  own  countries. 

I  want  to  support  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  on  one  more  point, 
and  say  that  the  word  "unilateral"  is  not 
only  in  the  report  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  but  is  also  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  a  reduction,  substantial  or 
otherwise,  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  May 
I  say  that  every  other  nation  in  Europe 
except  our  Nation  has  acted  unilaterally 
in  this  matter.  The  Danes,  the  Belgians, 
and  the  Dutch  have  reduced  their  con- 
scription period.  Even  Luxembourg, 
which  supphes  an  800-man  contingent 
to  NATO,  is  thinking  of  doing  away  with 
conscription.  The  British  have  done 
away  with  conscription  entirely.  France 
not  only  has  asked  us  to  leave,  it  has 
withdrawn  Its  committed  forces  from 
NATO  command. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  done  uni- 
laterally by  various  European  nations 
not  as  a  result  of  NATO  agreements. 
But  when  this  nation  considers  acting  on 
a  similar  basis,  the  cry  is  raised,  "We 
should  not  act  unilaterally." 

We  do  not  need  to  foreclose  consulta- 
tions with  other  NATO  members.  But 
I  do  not  think  It  indicates  a  retiirn  to 
Isolationism  to  look  more  closely  after 
our  own  needs. 


I  repeat,  as  far  as  our  commitments 
to  NATO  are  concerned,  they  will  be 
honored  to  the  hilt;  but  extent  of  troop 
deplov-ment  in  Europe  is  a  matter  of  this 
countr>-'s  foreign  pohcy  and  Western 
Europe  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
cannot  decide  that  question.  It  is  our 
decision  to  make  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
decide  whether  it  is  in  our  best  interests 
to  bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe — forces 
which,  with  dependents,  number  well  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  people. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
statement  today  and  say  to  him  that  he 
has  my  full  support. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
In  liis  great  understanding  of  tMs  par- 
ticular problem  he  brings  to  my  mind — I 
hope  I  am  not  repetitious 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  he  wish 
to  ask  for  additional  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.    The  Senator  from  Kan- 

S.1S. 

.Mr.  PEARSON.  The  position  of  the 
administration  has  repeatedly  been  that 
we  cannot  reduce  American  commit- 
ments in  Western  Europe  because  we 
itand  in  bargaining  position  as  against 
the  Soviets  across  the  line;  that  we  want 
to  be  in  a  position  one  day  to  say,  "We 
will  withdraw  forces  if  you  withdraw 
some  on  the  other  side."  This  position 
may  have  merit,  but  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  reason  for  the  Soviet  troops 
there  is  twofold:  for  offensive  or  defen- 
sive action,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  sure : 
but  tlie  other  is  that  the  troops  are  in  an 
occupational  position,  to  hold  down  any 
potential  uprising  in  countries  which  now 
seek  or  see  the  first  glimmers  of  some 
freedom  for  themselves. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  on 
other  occasions,  if  we  reduce  on  our  side, 
the  imminent  cominitment  of  the  forces 
in  Rumania,  Poland,  and  some  of  the 
o'.her  satellite  nations  may  very  well  give 
rise  to  pressures  that  even  the  Soviet 
Union  must  recognize,  and  be  forced  to 
pull  back. 

I  have  never  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  so-called  tripwire  theory. 
All  of  the  reports,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Seventh  Army,  with  whom  I  talked  in 
Heidelberg  a  few  weeks  ago,  concede  that 
if  action  comes  in  Western  Europe,  it 
will  be  across  the  classic  invasion  route 
of  Europe,  from  the  northern  part  of  that 
continent,  and  will  begin  with  a  nuclear 
shot  and  a  race  to  the  sea. 

They  say  we  need  symmetry  of  power. 
With  that  I  agree.  Give  us  more  alter- 
natives than  a  nuclear  war  and  sur- 
render. But  the  difference  between  the 
big  tripwire  and  the  little  tripwire  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me 
No  one  has  argued,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
we  give  up  a  fiexible  response,  which  I 
suppose  is  what  the  Pentagon  calls  it — 
the  ability  to  respond  to  every  level  of 
force.    No  one  proposes  that  we  give  that 
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up.  It  Is  only  proposed  that  now,  today, 
in  a  new  year,  under  new  conditions, 
the  Europeans  provide  that  part  of  the 
free  world's  defense. 

One  other  point,  and  I  shall  conclude. 
I  commend  the  honorable  majority  leader 
on  his  sensitivity  to  this  position.  I  asked 
him  not  long  ago  about  hearings  on  this 
very  matter,  and  he  responded  to  me  in 
private — to  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
object  to  my  making  public  reference — 
that  we  should  allow  time  to  consider 
the  negotiations  going  on  now,  and  not 
do  anything  to  muddy  the  waters. 

I  know  of  no  one  more  sensitive  than 
the  majority  leader  to  the  problems  of 
timing  and  of  those  who  consider  the 
proper  action  at  the  proper  time.  I  com- 
mend him,  and  I  thank  him  sincerely  for 
the  comments  he  has  made  concerning 
this  discussion, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  a  part  of  the  able 
presentation  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  1.  I 
have  studied  in  detail  his  detailed  and 
eloquent  text.  He  implies  the  question 
in  his  statement  today  of  whether  or  not 
the  debate  to  which  he  has  addressed 
himself  with  respect  to  our  Euiopean 
forces  is  ill-timed,  and  then  answeis  the 
question  by  saying  that.  In  his  judmnent. 
the  debate  is  long  overdue  and  cannot 
come  too  soon. 

I  agree  the  time  has  come  for  cone  cte 
action.  I  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  bringing  this  important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  commend  as  well  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  leadership  that  he 
has  displayed  in  insisting  that  now,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  begin  the 
dialog  that  is  necessary  to  transform  and 
change  American  policy  and  make  it 
responsive  to  the  changing  facts  of  life 
as  we  now  see  our  commitments  in  the 
world  and  the  resources  that  we  have 
available  to  fulfill  those  commitments. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  five  facts 
of  life  and  five  positions  that  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  take  in  helping  the 
administration  to  perfect  our  country's 
position  with  respect  to  our  military 
forces  in  Europe  today. 

I  might  emphasize  that  other  Sena- 
tors have  addressed  themselves  to  this 
subject.  On  February  16  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton] 
addressed  themselves  to  this  question  on 
this  same  floor,  both  of  them  believing, 
as  do  other  Senators,  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  now  Is  to  open  the 
dialog,  and  review  onr  position  in  Europe. 

The  five  facts  of  life  I  shall  discuss  are 
these : 

First,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
political  and  diplomatic  situation,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  diminishing  of  tensions 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

One  year  ago  today.  I  was  in  Eastern 
Europe,  having  just  come  from  West- 
ern Europe.  I  traveled  through  eight 
East  European  countries,  visited  Moscow 
briefly,  and  then  went  to  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  There  is  no  question  that 
over  a  period  of  years  the  change  over 
Europe  has  been  dramatic.  Though  we 
must  recognize  that  we  still  have  an 
adversary  in  Ideology  and  that  that  ad- 


versary may  still  well  wish  to  bury  us, 
there  has  been  an  entirely  different  defi- 
nition of  how  he  intends  to  go  about  the 
burial:  I  believe  economic,  not  military 
burial  is  the  present  objective. 

That  shift  in  point  of  view  has  been  a 
change  of  fact,  as  the  cold  war  has  de- 
veloped in  these  past  20  years,  upon 
which  we  must  reflect  and  act. 

Tn  my  view,  the  step  that  we  have 
taken  with  regard  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  the  step  that  we  took  in  this 
body  last  week  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sular treaty  are  steady  steps  forward  not 
necessarily  to  lead  in  thit  movement 
toward  lessened  tensions  but  to  catch  up 
with  the  changes  that  Western  European 
nations  have  regarded  as  accomplished 
fact  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  second  fact  of  life  tha*  desen'cs 
attention  is  that  the  United  States  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
partners  have  evidenced  a  continuing  de- 
sire to  encourage  a  reduction  of  tension 
in  Europe,  and  have  done  so  by  discus- 
sing in  various  ways  the  mutual  pull- 
back  of  foices  cnn.si'itent  with  security 
reqiiircmenls. 

Three,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out.  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  rebuilt  their  economies,  even 
thouf^h  they  have  not  yet  adequately 
translated  their  new  economic  ijower 
into  an  increased  contribution  to  the 
collective  defense  efforts. 

1  went  to  Eiuope  In  1952,  with  a  mis- 
sion to  Italy  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  With  several  colleagues  who 
joined  me.  I  took  7  weeks  out  of  a  busi- 
ness hfe  to  help  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 
economy  of  Italy. 

The  government-owned  corporation, 
IRI.  the  Italian  equivalent  of  our  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Conflndustria.  the  bankers  association 
and  the  labor  unions  set  up  and  paid  for 
the  trip.  These  Italian  sponsors,  as  well 
as  our  State  Department  stated  that  the 
object  of  our  efforts  was  to  rebuild  an 
economy  in  Italy  that  could  assume  a 
greater  degree  of  the  Italian  share  of  the 
mutual  defense  of  Europe. 

However,  as  I  have  seen  the  economies 
of  these  countries  grow  and  expand,  i 
have  not  seen  an  equivalent  willingness 
to  assume  the  degree  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  self-preservation  and  de- 
fense which  they  had  said  years  ago  they 
would  assume  if  we  helped  them  to 
rebuild  these  economies. 

I  believe  it  is  consistent  with  our  sys- 
tem of  Marshall  plan  aid  and  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  have  spent  to 
rebuild  our  former  allies  and  enemies 
that  they  now  step  forward  and  assume 
the  degree  of  support  for  their  security 
that  the  excellent  figures — which  have 
been  supplied  us  by  the  charts  presented 
us  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson] — would  indicate  they  are 
capable  of  assuming. 

The  fourth  fact  of  life  is  that  the 
United  States  has  increased  and  will 
continue  to  increase  Its  logistical  capabil- 
ity to  support  troops  and  supplies 
quickly  over  long  distances. 

What  we  have  accomplished  in  the 
la-st  15  years  in  this  area  must  be  taken 
Into  account  in  considering  whether  or 
not  we  need  to  maintain  the  same  six 
divisions  in  Europe  that  were  stationed 


there  when  our  previous  capability  of 
transporting  troops  was  not  as  great  as 
it  is  today. 

The  fifth  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  a  problem  today  that  it  did  not  have 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  have 
a  serious  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  is  made  more  acute  by  the  finan- 
cial policies  of  one  of  the  great  pov.eis 
who  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  has 
been  aggravated  further  by  resistance  to 
international  monetary  reform.  This 
situation  requires,  consistent  with  secu- 
rity, the  reduction  of  gold  outflow  f-om 
the  United  States. 

I  have  sat  for  several  months  listening 
to  reports  of  economists  and  listening  to 
the  testimony  of  members  of  the  admin- 
istration before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  who 
has  presented  a  single,  solitary  hope  that 
we  can  soon  solve  or  that  we  even  can 
foresee  a  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  I  believe  that  a  debate 
In  this  body  offers  the  real  possibility  of 
a  dramatic  .solution  to  this  problem. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr 
JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton  1.  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
ments made  this  afternoon  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  in  hoping  that  we  can  move 
forward  with  dispatch  to  approve  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  that  will  set  forth 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  adjust  our  posi- 
tion and  policy  toward  Europe. 

First,  as  far  as  the  security  of  the 
United  States  requires,  we  must  resolve 
to  maintain  .substantial  and  effective 
combat  forces  in  Europe  to  meet  any 
continuing  military  threat. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  comments  of 
Uie  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Pearson!  in  any  way  detract  from  his 
recognition  that  we  wish  to  stand  firm 
against  any  potential  aggression  against 
us.    We  should  resolve  that. 

Second,  however,  we  should  make  It 
clear  that  the  European  partners  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
must  be  urged  to  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  collective  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  area 
in  accordance  with  their  renewed  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Third,  we  should  agree  that  efforts 
must  be  supported  to  increase  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  In  order  to 
modernize  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization itself. 

Fourth,  the  President  must  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  efforts  to  Improve  East- 
West  relations,  consistent  with  security, 
and  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  European  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  can  take  cer- 
tain steps  forward  during  this  session  of 
Congress  to  indicate  our  recognition  of 
the  changing  conditions  that  exist:  that 
we  can  penetrate  and  perforate  the  Iron 
Curtain:  and  that  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  obtained  in  the  days 
of  Stalin's  Russia  do  not  prevail  any 
longer  in  Europe. 

We  do  not  see  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  the  degree  of  freedom 
we  hope  will  some  day  be  there,  but  we 
can  take  steps  to  encourage  more  free- 
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dom  and  also  to  Increase  our  contact 
between  East  and  West. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  taking  account  of 
the  changing  political  situation  between 
East  and  West,  considering  the  strength- 
ened Western  Europe  economies,  the 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  improvement  In 
U.S.  logistical  capability,  the  redeploy- 
ment of  some  of  the  U.S.  forces  now  in 
Western  Europe  should  be  recognized  as 
properly  an  item  for  determination  in 
consultation  with  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies,  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  political  situation 
in  Western  Europe  or  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

I  should  like  to  aline  myself  solidly 
with  the  majority  leader  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson]  by 
saying  that  I  commend  both  of  them  for 
the  leadership  they  are  asserting  in 
carrying  forward  this  dialog.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  adjust  our  present 
posture  in  Europe  to  conform  to  the 
changing  facts  of  life  as  we  see  them. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Illinois. 
He  speaks  from  a  good  background  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  European 
affairs.  His  comments  have  aided  mate- 
rially in  the  discussion  today. 

Two  thoughts  came  to  my  mind  as  I 
listened  to  the  Senator's  detailed  and 
very  analytical  discussion.  The  first 
thought  concerns  the  American  credibil- 
ity gap. 

When  there  is  discu.ssion  of  the  with- 
drawal of  conventional  forces,  people  ask 
how  it  is,  with  the  Soviets  there  in  full 
strength  on  the  other  side,  that  the  NATO 
allies,  particularly  France,  with  the 
forces  right  on  their  border  seem  so 
lackadaisical  in  providing  their  own  con- 
ventional forces;  and  they  ask:  What 
gives  rise  to  that  sort  of  attitude? 

Tlie  answer  is  that  there  is  not  a  lack 
of  credibility  with  respect  to  what  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  do.  There  is  a  great  faith 
in  it.  It  involves  a  nuclear  umbrella 
that  hangs  over  all  of  Europe  and  the 
understanding  between  them  and  the  So- 
viets that  if  war  comes.  America  is  going 
to  use  that  force  because  it  is  in  our  great 
interest. 

The  Senator,  in  his  very  able  com- 
ments, gave  rise  to  another  point  which 
the  Jackson  report  makes  reference  to. 
piat  point  is  if  we  withdraw  and  pull 
back,  given  our  airlift  capability,  the  re- 
luctance to  go  in  at  a  later  time  may  be 
such  that  we  will  hesitate  too  long  on 
the  deployment  of  airlift  capability  or 
give  consternation  to  the  conflict 'that 
may  be  underway  at  the  time. 

They  ignore  a  clear  situation  that  ex- 
ists today.  The  six  divisions  that  are 
there  are  there  with  their  dependents 
I  understand  the  expenditure  for  de- 
pendents in  Western  Europe  today,  out- 
side of  the  military  cost,  is  in  the  area 
of  some  $700  million.  If  there  should 
oe  a  removal  immediately  of  all  those 
dependents,  that,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the 
gieat  dramatic  things  that  could  be  done 
to  escalate  the  conflict  up  to  that  point, 
although  we  would  dread  it  so  much.  We 
cannot  maintain  those  divisions  there 
^unout  one  or  two  things,  because  of  the 
cnaracter  and  nature  of  the  American 
soldier:  First  would  be  a  constant  rota- 
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tlon,  which  is  not  advisable  now  when 
there  are  so  many  troops  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  Sonets.  They 
deploy  there  without  dependents  and 
life  there  is  as  good  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So,  it  is  an  antif actor  which  has  to 
be  made  note  of.  The  movement  of 
C-5A's  and  its  great  airhft  capacity, 
which  the  Senator  made  mention  of.  Is 
one  of  the  really  great  airlift  develop- 
ments about  which  we  talk  so  much. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  his  kind  comments. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  the  Sena- 
tor spoke  about  dependents,  I  recall  a 
historical  fact.  When  the  Roman  le- 
gions were  forced  to  leave  their  redoubts 
on  the  Rhine,  at  which  time  they  were 
holding  the  Teutons  in  check,  they  fell 
easy  prey  to  the  Teutons  because  it  is 
said,  the  Romans  had  their  families  with 
them.  I  understand  that  our  soldiers 
need  their  families  with  them,  that  they 
are  a  great  morale  factor;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention 
the  historical  analogy  at  this  time. 

As  I  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  I  was  also  reminded 
of  the  French  proverb,  "The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same." 
The  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy]  is  up  to 
date  and  forward  looking,  but  the  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  others  turns 
backward.  They  are  enamored  of  an  old 
Idea  In  which  they  may  have  had  an  in- 
terest at  its  beginning,  when  it  was  a 
good  idea,  and  was  badly  needed;  but 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  20 
years  later  times  have  changed  so  much, 
as  the  Senators  from  Kansas  and  Illinois 
have  pointed  out.  that  we  face  a  whole 
new  set  of  facts.  The  Western  European 
countries  are  partners  in  mutual  security, 
but  not  a  single  one  has  fulfilled  its 
mutual  commitments  of  forces.  The 
United  States  of  America  alone  has  done 
so,  from  3,000  miles  away. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  reorientation  is 
sought,  that  we  want  to  consider  a  re- 
duction of  six  U.S.  divisions  In  Western 
Europe  does  not  mean  that  we  want  to 
forgo  our  commitments  to  NATO.  We 
do  not.  We  will  honor  them.  But  it 
does  recognize  a  fact  of  life  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  in 
his  brilliant  speech,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy]  in  his 
forthright  discour.se,  both  brought  out: 
namely,  that  economically  and  pohtically 
times  have  changed  for  the  better  in 
Europe.  As  Europe  recognizes  what  has 
occurred,  I  think  it  is  about  time  for  this 
country-  to  achieve  the  same  kind  of 
recognition. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  be  acting  in  the 
Interest  of  all  concerned. 

May  I  point  out  one  more  factor;  In- 
sofar as  the  resolution  of  the  44  Senators 
is  concerned,  it  leaves  to  the  President 
what  definition  he  will  give  to  the  term 
"substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  forces." 
It  does  not  take  one  bit  of  power  away 
from  the  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  strengthens  his  hand  and  gives  him 
greater  flexibility  and  also  makes  crystal 
clear  that  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 


cerned, our  commitment  to  NATO  will 
be  honored  fully. 

Thus,  these  are  facts  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  referred  to  snow  men 
or  straw  men  which  have  been  created. 
He  did  a  good  job  of  knocking  them 
down.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  which  will  be  held  shortly  by  a 
subcommittee  comprised  of  members'  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees,  these  straw  men  will 
have  their  day  in  court.  The  facts  will 
be  laid  out  on  the  table,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  a  decision. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  Uke  to  ask  hun  if  he  had  ever 
contemplated,  on  the  paradox,  that  those 
in  Europe  who  complain  the  most  about 
whether  we  would  keep  our  commitments 
in  Europe  are  the  same  people  who  com- 
plain the  most  about  keeping  our  com- 
mitments in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  dis- 
parity. 


NOMINATION  OF  FORMER  GOV 
KARL  F.  ROLVAAG,  OF  MINNE- 
SOTA. TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
ICELAND 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate President  Johnson  on  his  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Rolvaag  to  be 
this  Nation's  Ambassador  to  Iceland.  He 
could  not  have  made  a  finer  choice  and  I 
expect  prompt  confirmation  bv  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Governor  Rolvaag  is  a  member  of  o-ie 
of  America's  great  families.  His  father 
was  perhaps  the  most  accomphshed  Nor- 
wegian American  novelist  but  he  Is  an 
accomplished  American  in  his  own  right. 
Karl  Rolvaag  is  a  highly  decorated  vet- 
em  of  World  War  n  and  has  spent  his 
life  in  public  service  both  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Governor  of  Minnesota. 

His  background  and  experience  Is 
critically  relevant  to  his  new  assienment 
as  is  his  lifelong  interest  in  Scandinavian 
affairs.  He  did  a  year  of  graduate  studv 
in  1947-48  at  the  University  of  Oslo  in 
Norway  imder  a  fellowship  awarded  by 
the  American  Scandinavian  Founda- 
tion. He  speaks  Norwegian  fluently  and 
has  traveled  widely  in  Scandinavian 
countries.  In  1961  he  was  selected  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department  to  tour  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  including  Iceland,  to 
lecture  on  American-Scandinavian  re- 
lations and  Americans  affairs  and  insti- 
tutions. 

His  appointment  by  the  President 
shows  the  high  importance  of  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Icelandic  neighbors. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  calling 
to  our  attention  the  nomination  of  Karl 
Rolvaag  as  Ambassador  to  Iceland,  which 
has  just  been  received. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  mak- 
ing this  nomination.  I  share  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  the  high  regard 
in  which  Karl  Rolvaag  is  held  by  him  and 
other  Minnesotans. 

We  in  Michigan  like  to  make  a  partial 
claim  to  Karl  Rolvaag.  I  believe  that 
we  can  make  that  claim  in  terms  of  his 
willingness  to  visit  us  often.     On  each 
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occasion,  he  left  the  people  of  Michigan 
feeling  better  and  with  greater  hope  and 
confidence  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  Na- 
tion could  not  send  to  the  Scandinavian 
region  a  man  who  is  better  equipped  and 
more  fully  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing of  their  aspirations,  a  man  more 
sensitive  to  the  role  which  we  and  they 
can  play  In  stabilizing  this  world,  than 
the  man  whom  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated. I  hope,  with  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  that  the  Senate 
will  promptly  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Karl  Rolvaag. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Marcii  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  tiiere  appears  an  article 
entitled  "Electing  the  President,"  which 
sets  forth  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Commission 
on  Electoral  College  Reform,  which  rec- 
ommendations were  adopted  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1967,  meeting  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  association. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  commission's  recommendations 
call  for  election  of  the  President  of  the 
Utiited  States  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people,  or  by  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
people  voting  in  a  s^eneral  election,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  electoral  college  system. 
That,  of  course,  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  am  a  cnsponsor  of  just 
.such  a  proposal,  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  learned 
treatise  on  this  subject  which  appears  in 
the  American  Bar  A.ssociation  Journal 
for  March  of  this  year  will  prompt  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  take  early 
action  on  holding  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  that  we  may  hope  it  will  have 
favorable  consideration. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Electing  the  President," 
published  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  of  March  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EJECTING    THE    PrESIDENI       RECOMMEND.\TIONS 

OF  THE  American  B.ar  Association's  Com- 
mission   ON     Electoral    College    Reform 

(Note. — On  February  13.  1967,  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Electoral  College  Reform,  thus  placing  the 
Association  on  record  as  favoring  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  The  Commission  on  Electoral  College 
Reform  was  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  In  February  of  1966.  and  ap- 
pointments to  It,  which  were  not  limited  to 
members  of  the  Association  or  to  lawyers, 
were  made  by  Edward  W.  Kuhn,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  Different  walks  of 
life,  professions  and  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  represented  on  the  commission. 
Robert  G.  Storey,  President  of  the  South- 
western Legal  Foundation,  Dean  Emeritus  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  School  of  Law  and 
a  former  President  of  the  Association,  served 
as  chairman. 

(In  addition  to  the  recommendations  for 
electoral  college  reform  printed  below,  the 
commission  report  contains  background  and 
historical  material  under  these  chapter  head- 


ings: "Constitutional  Convention  of  1787", 
"Ratifying  Conventions".  "The  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  the  Constltutton".  The  Electoral 
College  In  Practice"  and  "Reform  of  the 
Electoral  College  System".  In  a  foreword 
Dean  Storey  outlines  the  approach  and  work 
of  the  commission  and  states  that  the  com- 
mission reached  a  consensus,  adding:  "Al- 
though there  was  general  agreement  on  the 
recommendations.  It  should  be  understood 
that  not  every  member  of  the  commission 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation.  There 
was.  however,  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
need  for  substantial  reform  In  the  present 
sy.stem." 

1  We  publish  herewith  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In   the  commission's  report. 

I  In  addition  to  Dean  Storey,  other  mem- 
bers of  tne  commission  were: 

(Henry  Bellmon.  Governor  of  Oklahoma: 

(Paul  A.  Freund.  professor  of  law  at  the 
Hiirvard  Law  School; 

{  E.  Smythe  Gambrell,  a  practicing  lawyer 
of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  a  former  President 
of  the  Association: 

(Ed  Gossctt,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  Dallas, 
Te.xas.  and  a  former  Representative  in  Con- 
gress; 

(William  T.  Go.ssett.  a  practioing  lawyer  of 
Detroit,  a  former  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  and  former  General  Counsel 
of  tlie  Ford  Motor  Compnny; 

(William  J.  Jameson.  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Montana  and  a 
former  President  of  the  Association; 

(Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  .Appeals  of  New  York  and  a 
former  United  States  Senator: 

(Otto  Kerner,  Go-ernor  of  Illinois  and  a 
lawyer; 

(James  C.  Klrby,  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at 
Northwestern  University  Law  School; 

(James  M.  Nabrlt,  Jr.,  Deputy  United 
Stales  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
and  President  of  Howard  University  (on 
leave ) : 

(Herman  Phleger,  a  practicing  lawyer  of 
San  Francisco  and  former  legal  adviser  to 
the  Department  of  .State: 

(C.  Herman  Prltchett,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a 
former  Pre.sjdent  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association; 

(Walter  P.  Reuther.  President  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers;   and 

(Whitney  North  Seymour,  a  practicing 
lawyer  of  New  York  City  and  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

(John  D.  Feerick  of  New  York  City  acted 
as  the  commission's  adviser.) 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Commission  that 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution should  be  adopted  to  reform  the 
method  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice 
President.     The  amendment  should; 

1.  Provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct,  nationwide 
popular  vote; 

2.  Require  a  candidate  to  obtain  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  In  order  to 
be   elected    President   or   Vice   President; 

3.  Provide  for  a  national  runoff  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates  In  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  p>er  cent  of 
the  popular  vote; 

4.  Require  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  voted  for  Jointly; 

5.  Empower  Congress  to  determine  the 
days  on  which  the  original  election  and  the 
runoff  election  are  to  be  held,  which  days 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States: 

6.  Provide  that  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  presidential  election  and  the  in- 
clusion of  the  names  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  with  the  proviso  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations; 

7.  Require  that  the  voters  for  President 
and  Vice  President  In  each  state  shall  have 
tlie  qualifications  requisite  for  persons  voting 


therein  for  members  of  Congress,  with  the 
proviso  that  each  state  may  adopt  a  less  re- 
strictive residence  requirement  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  provided  that 
Congress  may  adopt  uniform  age  and  resi- 
dence requirements;    and 

8.  Contain  appropriate  provisions  In  case 
of  the  death  of  a  candidate. 

DIRECT.    NATIONWIDE    POPULAR    VOTE 

The  electoral  college  method  of  electing 
a  President  of  the  United  States  is  archaic, 
undemocratic,  complex,  ambiguous.  Indirect 
and  dangerous.  Among  other  things,  the 
present  system  allows  a  person  to  become 
President  with  fewer  popular  votes  than  his 
major  opponent;  grants  all  of  a  state's  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  winner  of  the  most  popular 
votes  In  the  state,  thereby  cancelling  all 
minority  votes  cast  In  the  state:  makes  it 
possible  for  Presidential  electors  to  vote 
against  the  national  candidates  of  their 
party:  awards  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes 
to  the  popular  winner  in  the  state  regardless 
of  voter  turnout  in  the  state:  assigns  to  each 
state  at  least  three  electoral  votes  regard'.pss 
of  Its  size;  fails  to  take  into  account  popula- 
tion changes  In  a  state  between  censuses:  al- 
lows for  the  possibility  of  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President  from  different  politicr.l 
parties;  and  employs  an  unrepresentative 
system  of  voting  for  President  In  the  Hcusc 
of  Representatives. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  system  gives  too 
much  weight  to  some  voters  and  too  little  to 
others;  discourages  voter  turnout  In  many 
states;  gives  excessive  power  to  organized 
groups  In  states  where  the  parties  are  evenly 
matched,  since  such  groups  sometimes  are 
able  to  swing  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a 
state  to  one  candidate  or  the  other;  limits 
campaign  to  pivotal  states  and  nominations 
for  the  Presidency  to  persons  from  large 
states:  places  an  undue  premium  on  the 
effects  of  fraud,  accident,  and  other  factors 
since  a  slight  change  in  the  popular  vote  may 
determine  who  receives  a  state's  entire  elec- 
toral vote:  and  allows  for  possible  abuse  and 
frustration  of  the  popular  will  because  state 
legislatures  have  the  plenary  power  to  estab- 
lish the  method  of  appointment  of  electors 

While  there  may  be  no  perfect  method  of 
electing  a  President,  we  believe  that  direct. 
nationwide  popular  vote  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  methods.'  It  offers  the  most  direct 
and  democratic  way  of  electing  a  President 
and  would  more  accurately  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people  than  any  other  system.  The  vote 
of  every  Individual  In  the  constituency  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia)  would  be 
of  equal  weight,  as  It  now  Is  In  elections  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  statewide,  municipal, 
county,  town  and  village  offices  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Direct  popular  vote  would  eliminate  the 
principal  defects  In  the  present  system.  It 
would  eliminate  the  unit  vote  rule  or  the 
winner-take-all  feature  which  totally  sup- 
presses at  an  Intermediate  stage  all  minority 
votes  cast  In  a  state.  It  would  do  away  with 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  a  person  being 
elected  President  with  fewer  popular  votes 
than  his  major  opponent,  as  has  happened 
on  a  few  occasions  In  American  history.  It 
would  abolish  the  office  of  Presidential  elec- 
tor, which  Is  an  anachronism  and  a  threat 
to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  elective 
process.  It  would  minimize  the  effects  of 
accident  and  fraud  In  controlling  the  out- 
come of  an  entire  election.  It  would  put  a 
premium  on  voter  turnout  and  encourage 
Increased  political  actlvitlee  throughout  the 
country. 

We  do  not  consider  the  objections  that 
have   been   made   to  direct   popular   vole  as 
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'  Our  recommendations  are  applicable  to 
both  the  President  and  Vice  President,  who, 
we  believe,  should  be  voted  for  as  a  team. 
i.e.,  there  should  be  but  one  vote  for  the  two 
officers. 


sufficient  to  overcome  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  attach  to  such  a  method. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  objection  that 
has  been  voted  to  direct  election  Is  that  It 
would  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  parties  and 
weaken  the  American  two-party  system. 
The  winner-take-all  feature  of  the  electoral 
college  system  undoubtedly  Is  conducive  to 
the  bipartisan  pattern  by  limiting  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  votes  for  minority-party  can- 
didates, although  there  have  been  times  when 
third  parties  have  played  an  miportant.  if 
not  decisive,  role  in  Presidential  elections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  factors,  not 
the  electoral  college  alone,  have  worked  to 
produce  our  two-party  system.  Authorities 
who  have  studied  our  party  system  in  great 
depth  attribute  the  dualism  to  both  nonln- 
stitutlonal  and  Institutional  factors  •  There 
is  general  agreement  that.  Institutionally, 
the  selection  of  representatives  by  plurality 
vote  from  single  member  districts  has  strong- 
ly encouraged  and  re-enforced  tho  two-party 
structure.  Neither  this  factor  nor  other  con- 
tributing factors  would  be  changed  by  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  "fhey  would 
continue  to  operate  to  support  the  two-party 
system."  Moreover,  our  recommendations  do 
Include  factors  which,  we  think,  would  have 
a  substantial  tendency  to  support  the  two- 
party  system. 

We  recommend  that  a  candidate  should  re- 
ceive at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote 
in  order  to  be  elected  President.  A  40  per 
cent  plurality  requirement  would  encourage 
factions  and  splinter  groups  to  operate,  as 
now.  within  the  framework  of  the  major 
parties,  since  only  a  major  candidate  would 
be  in  a  position  to  obtain  such  a  vote.  At 
present,  third  parties  have  the  power  to  "tip 
the  balance"  In  a  relatively  close  election  by 
drawing  crucial  votes  from  a  candidate.  The 
power  of  third  parties  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced  under  a  40  per  cent  rule  be- 
cause the  likelihood  of  a  third-party  candi- 
date obtaining  20  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  Is  small.  A  group  existing  outside  of 
either  of  the  major  parties  would  not  be 
able  to  thrive  in  view  of  the  certainty  of 
defeat. 

We  further  recommend  that  there  be  a  na- 
tional runoff  popular  election  between  the 
top  two  candidates  in  the  event  that  no  can- 
didate receives  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  A  runoff  between  the  highest  two 
would  seem  to  have  the  tendency  to  limit  the 
number  of  minor  party  candidates  in  the 
field  in  the  original  election  because  it  is  im- 
probable that  a  minor  candidate  would  be 
one  of  the  top  two;  and  the  influence  of 
such  a  group  would  be  asserted  more  ef- 
fectively, as  now,  before  the  major  party 
nominations  and  platforms  are  determined. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  group  to  become  a 
national  party.  It  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  various  state  requirements  for  the 
formation  of  a  party.  These  requirements 
are  not  easily  met  by  minor  parties. 

It  Is  also  said  that  direct  election  of  the 
President  would  wipe  out  state  lines  or  de- 
stroy our  federal  system.  The  following 
should  be  noted: 

The  President  Is  our  highest  nationally 
elected  official.  He  occupies  the  most  power- 
ful office  in  the  worid.  The  problems  and  the 
issues  with   which   he   deals   are   largely   na- 

-See.  e.g..  Key,  Politics,  Parties  &  Pres- 
sure Groups  205-211  (5th  ed.  Thomas  Y 
Crowell  Co.  1964):  ScHATTSCHNEroEH,  Party 
Government  65-84  (Farrar  &  Rinehart  1942) ; 

SINDLER,     POLmCAL     PARTIES     IN     THE     UnTTED 

States  49-59   (St.  Martin's  Press  1966). 

'  The  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
established  by  Public  Law  89-809  (1966) 
surely  will  be  a  new  factor  tending  to  pre- 
serve the  two-party  pattern.  Under  this  law 
minor  parties  are  entitled  to  receive  no  pay- 
ments unless  they  polled  more  than  5,000,000 
^otes  In  the  preceding  presidential  election. 


tional  in  character.    It  is  only  fitting  that  he 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

Under  direct  election  as  embodied  In  our 
recommendations,  states  would  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  In  the  elective  process.  They 
would  continue  to  have  the  primary  resfxm- 
sibility  for  regulating  the  places  and  manner 
of  holding  the  Presidential  election,  for  es- 
tablishing qualifications  for  voting  In  such 
elections,  and  for  controlling  political  activ- 
ity Within  their  state  boundaries. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  federal  system 
would  be  destroyed  by  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  As  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  has  stated : 

•■(T|he  Fede-al  system  is  not  strengthened 
through  an  antiquated  de\ice  which  has  not 
worked  as  it  was  intended  to  work  when  it 
was  included  in  the  Constitution  and  which, 
if  anything,  has  become  a  divisive  force  in 
the  Federal  system  by  putting  groups  of 
States  against  groups  of  States.  As  I  see  the 
Federal  system  in  contemporary  practice,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  key  to  the 
protection  of  State  interests  as  State  inter- 
terests.  just  as  the  Senate  is  the  key  to  the 
protection  of  State  interests  as  State  inter- 
ests. These  Instrumentalities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  are  the  principal  con- 
stitutional safeguards  of  the  Federal  system, 
but  the  Presidency  has  evolved,  out  of  neces- 
sity, into  the  principal  political  office,  as  the 
courts  have  become  the  principal  legal  bul- 
wark beyond  districts,  beyond  States,  for  safe- 
euarding  the  interests  of  all  the  people  in  all 
the  States,  And  since  such  Is  tlie  case,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Presidency  should  be  subject  to 
the  direct  and  equal  control  of  all  the  peo- 
ple." ' 

There  is  the  view  that  the  practical  ob- 
jection to  direct  election  is  that  it  would 
never  be  proposed  by  Congress  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  ratified  by  the  nec- 
essary number  of  state  legislature's.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
members  of  Congress  from  both  large  and 
small  states  have  been  leading  proponents 
of  direct  election.  Recent  supporters  in- 
clude Senators  Aiken.  Bayh,  Bible.  Burdick. 
Byrd.  Clark.  Douglas.  Magnuson.  Mansfield. 
Morse,  Muskle,  Nelson  and  Smith.  More- 
over, thirteen  states,  both  large  and  small, 
recently  attempted  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  strike  down  as 
unconstitutional  the  unit  vote  feaure  of  our 
system.' 


•Congressional    Record,    vol,    107.    pt     1, 
p  350, 

See  pages  35  36  -.r.jra.  (The  reference  is 
to  pages  35  and  36  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port. On  those  pages,  the  Commission  ex- 
plains that  on  July  20.  1966.  the  State  of 
Delaware  moved  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  for  leave  to  file  a  complaint 
against  the  other  forty-nine  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  asking  the  Supreme 
Court  to  "issue  an  injunction  against  the 
continued  use  of  the  general  ticket  or  state 
unit  system  as  such  "  and  urging  that  the 
present  system  of  electing  a  President  is  un- 
constitutional. Delaware  suggested  that  the 
Court  first  decide  the  constitutionality  of 
the  present  system  and  then  "conduct  sep- 
arate and  further  hearings  on  the  appropri- 
ate remedy".  If  the  Court  saw  "fit  to  'open 
the  door'  and  point  the  way  through  equi- 
table Interim  relief",  Delaware  asserted, 
".  .  .  the  ultimate  result  might  be  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  direct  national  elections". 

(Later  twelve  other  states  moved  to  be 
Joined  with  Delaware  as  plaintiffs — Arkansas, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah.  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
The  State  of  New  York  opposed  the  motion. 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  Delaware's  mo- 
tion on  October  17,  1966,  without  opinion, 
385  U.S.  895.  and  subsequently  denied  re- 
hearing, 87  S.  Ct.  387.] 


Significantly,  a  recent  i>oll  of  state  legis- 
latures was  conducted  by  Senator  Quentm 
N.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota  to  determine 
their  preferences  regarding  electoral  reform. 
The  published  results  revealed  that  over  59 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  2.200  legislators 
who  responded  indicated  that  they  would 
support  a  direct  popular  vote  for  President' 
We  are  advised  that  since  the  published  re- 
sults over  1.000  additional  legislators  have 
responded,  with  a  similar  ratio  of  support 
for  direct  popular  -ote  This  support,  more- 
over, comes  from  both  sniall  and  large  states 
in  all  parts  of  the  coujitry. 

In  summary,  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  of  one  person,  one  vote. 
"The  conception  of  political  equality  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address,  to  the  Fifteenth. 
Seventeenth,  and  Nineteenth  Amendments 
can  mean  only  one  thing — one  person,  one 
vote."  Tills  equality  in  voting  should  ex- 
tend above  all  to  the  Presidency. 

PLURALITY  OF  AT  LEAST  4  0  PERCENT 

We  recommend  that  a  candidate  should 
receive  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  to  be  elected  President  We  chose  a 
40  per  cent  limitation  rather  than  a  leaser 
or  greater  one  for  several  reasons. 

A  figure  less  than  40  per  cent  would  not 
fvirnlsh  a  su.Ticient  mandate  for  election  to 
the  Presidency  It  also  could  have  the  effect 
of  weakening  thv!  two-party  system  by  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  splinter  parties, 
since  a  figure  less  than  40  per  cent  would  in- 
crease the  chances  of  a  minor  parly  candi- 
date being  able  to  become  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  vote  re- 
quirement or  a  limitation  of  greater  than  40 
per  cent  would  increase  the  possibility  of 
having  to  use  the  machinery  established  to 
handle  a  case  where  no  candidate  receives 
the  required  vote.  That  this  possibility  would 
be  increased  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
fourteen  PreEidents  received  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote  Eleven  of  the 
fourteen  received  between  45  and  50  per  cent, 
and  one  between  40  and  45  per  cent  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  received  39  79  per  cent  in  1860 
but  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  ballot 
in  ten  states.  John  Quincy  Adams  received 
30,54  per  cent  in  1824,  but  Andrew  Jackson 
received  43  13  per  cent,  and  six  stat«s  did  not 
choose   their   electors   by   popular  vote 

Gviided  by  what  is  reasonably  foreseeable 
under  a  method  of  direct  election,  a  figure  of 
40  per  cent  would  render  extremely  remote 
the  possibility  of  having  to  resort  to  the 
contingent  election  procedure.  A  40  per  cent 
rule,  as  noted,  would  be  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  two-party  tradition,  and 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
plurality  voting  which  operates  in  Congres- 
sional election,  and  in  elections  for  state- 
wide and  local  offices  throughout  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  RU.Norr  BETWEEN   HIGHEST  TWO 

Although  we  believe  that  the  use  of  any 
contingent  election  machinery  would  be  rare, 
it  nevertheless  is  essential  to  provide  in  an 
amendment  for  the  case  where  no  candidate 
receives  the  required  vote.  In  such  event. 
we  recommend  that  a  national  runoff  election 
be  held  between  the  two  top  candidates  ' 
This  would  assure  that  whoever  was  elected 
President  was  the  winner  of  the  most  popular 
votes,  and  it  would  keep  the  election  of  the 
President  where  it  belongs — directly  with 
the  people. 

The  present  procedure  of  handling  a  con- 
tingent election  not  only  Is  archaic  and  un- 
democratic but  is  fraught  with  perils.    Under 


'  Congressional  Quarterly  Pact  Sheet  on 
Electoral  Reform,  December  16.  1966. 

■  Gray  v.  Sanders.  372  U.  S.  368,  381  (1963) . 

'  The  theoretical  possibility  of  ties  also  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  In  the  amendment. 
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It,  the  House  of  Representatives  chooses  the 
President  from  the  top  three  candidates,  with 
each  state  having  one  vote  regardless  of  Its 
population.  If  a  state  delegation  Is  evenly 
divided,  the  delegation  will  have  no  vote.  In 
casting  their  votes,  the  state's  representa- 
tives can  disregard  completely  the  popular 
vote  received  by  the  candidates  In  their  state 
or  In  the  nation  at  large.  As  the  political 
alignment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1948  demonstrated,  an  election  there  could 
well  have  resulted  In  a  deadlock.  Moreover, 
since  the  Senate  selects  the  Vice  President 
under  present  contingent  election  procedure, 
there  could  be  a  President  from  one  party 
and  a  Vice  President  from  another.  This  Is 
possible  because  the  jxalltlcal  alignment  of 
each  House  might  be  different,  the  method 
of  voting  and  the  requirement  for  election 
Is  not  the  same  In  each  house,  and  the 
House  selects  the  President  from  the  "highest 
three"  while  the  Senate  chooses  the  Vice 
President  from  the  "highest  two". 

We  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  contingent  election  procedure 
be  changed  to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
with  each  member  having  one  vote.  This 
method  Is  certainly  superior  to  present  pro- 
cedure, but  It  is  not  as  desirable  as  having 
the  people  elect  the  President  under  all 
circumstances. 

Realistically,  an  election  In  Congress  is 
likely  to  Involve  political  deals  and  pressures 
and  to  place  the  President  In  a  position  of 
Indebtedness  to  those  who  voted  for  him. 
It  could  result,  as  past  history  shows.  In 
members  casting  their  votes  contrary  to  the 
popular  vote  received  by  the  various  candi- 
dates In  their  districts  or  states  or  In  the 
nation  at  large.  If  voting  in  Congress  fol- 
lowed party  lines,  and  the  winner  of  the 
popular  plurality  in  the  nation  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  In  Congress,  he 
would  lose  the  election. 

Significantly,  following  the  election  of  1824, 
the  last  time  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  to  choose  the  President,  a  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an  election 
ever  again  devolving  on  the  House.  In  1826 
a  resolution  to  this  effect  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of   138  to  52.» 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  with  provision 
for  a  runoff  election,  voters  might  be  more 
inclined  to  cast  "protest"  votes  for  minor 
candidates  in  the  original  election  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  make  their  votes  "count".  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  In  a  close 
election  where  a  runoff  would  be  a  real  pos- 
sibility, we  believe  voters  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  vote  for  a  candidate  with  an  actual 
chance  of  election. 

Admittedly,  there  are  some  practical  ob- 
jections to  a  national  runoff,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  they  are  by  any  means  such  as  to 
make  it  unworkable.  Our  surveys  and  In- 
quiries Indicate  that  the  runoff  has  worked 
successfully  in  various  states  and  In  foreign 
countries  where  It  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  direct  election  of  a  President.  In  the 
recent  presidential  election  in  Prance,  for 
example,  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  which  required  a  runoff  to 
bo  held  between  the  top  two  candidates 
fourteen  days  later.  Almost  23.900,000  votes 
were  cast  in  the  first  election;  more  than 
23,700.000  In  the  runoff. 

In  the  United  States  the  runoff  has  been 
used  extensively  for  many  years  In  primary 
elections  in  the  South,  where  nomination  by 
a  single  parly  has  been  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion." In  recognition  of  this  fact  and  In 
order  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  a  person 
with  possibly  a  small  minority  of  the  total 
vote,  the  runoff  was  developed.  It  usually  Is 
brought   into  play   where   no   candidate   re- 


•II  Register  oj  Debates  (pt.  n).  19th  Cong., 
1st  Bess.  2003   (1826). 

"^See  EwiNC.  Primary  Elections  ik  the 
South  (University  of  Oklahoma  Presa  1953). 


celves  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  In  the 
first  primary. 

With  respect  to  a  national  runoff,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  date  for  the  second  election  not 
be  written  into  the  Constitution.  It  should 
be  left  for  Implementing  legislation,  as  the 
Constitution  now  provides  for  the  date  of 
the  original  election. 

We  recommend  that  the  amendment  spe- 
cifically authorize  Congress  to  determine  the 
days  for  the  original  election  and  the  runoff 
election.  The  former  Is  necessary  because 
the  present  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
cast  in  terms  of  the  day  for  the  selection  of 
the  electors. 

Decision  upon  the  runoff  date  should  in- 
volve a  detailed  consideration  of  the  time 
needed  by  the  states  for  canvassing  and 
certifying  votes,  deciding  disputed  questions, 
and  handling  the  details  for  a  second  elec- 
tion. The  replies  of  various  state  election 
officials  to  our  inquiries  Indicate  that  at 
least  several  weeks  would  be  required  before 
a  runoff  could  be  held.  In  that  connection. 
we  note  that  the  present  runoff  dates  in  the 
Southern  state  primaries  are  approximately 
five  weeks  after  the  first  election  In  one  state, 
four  weeks  in  three,  three  weeks  in  three  and 
two  weeks  in  two  states. 

There  now  exist  procedures  for  canvassing 
the  popular  vote,  certifying  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  each  candidate  and  deciding 
election  contests  pertaining  to  the  selection 
of  the  electors,  who  are  required  to  meet  to 
cast  their  votes  on  the  Monday  after  the 
second  Wednesday  in  December  (or  forty- 
one  days  after  the  November  election). 
Many  of  these  procedures,  with  appropriate 
amendments,  could  be  used  If  the  President 
were  elected  directly  In  November.  In  the 
case  of  a  runoff,  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
employed after  the  runoff  In  declaring  the 
results. 

Under  present  federal  law.  If  a  contest 
arises  in  any  state  over  the  appointment  of 
electors,  the  state  itself  Is  authorized  to 
determine  the  contest."  It  must  do  so  by  a 
"final  determination"  at  least  six  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  electors  in  December.  If 
the  state  so  determines,  its  determination  is 
conclusive  when  certified  by  the  Governor 
under  the  state's  seal.  If  the  state  does  not 
so  determine,  the  approval  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  Is  necessary  before  the  state's 
electoral  vote  can  be  counted.  It  Is  not, 
however,  until  January  6  that  the  electoral 
votes  are  counted  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress.  It  would  seem  that  much  of  this 
procedure  could  be  adapted  to  a  system  of 
direct  election. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  American  capacity 
to  work  out  the  practical  aspects  of  a  runoff 
election,  as  have  other  nations  and  certain 
states. 

ELECTION     RECrLATlONS 

We  recommend  that  the  state  legislatures 
continue  to  have,  as  at  present,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  prescribing  the  places 
and  manner  of  holding  the  presidential 
election  and  for  Including  the  names  of 
the  candidates  on  the  ballot.  These  mat- 
ters have  been  handled  locally  since  the  first 
presidential  election  and,  If  possible,  should 
continue  to  be  so  dealt  with  under  a  system 
of  direct  election.  However,  we  believe  that 
Congress  should  have  the  reserve  power  to 
make  or  alter  such  regulations.  Congress 
now  has  this  power  with  respect  to  the 
places  and  manner  of  holding  the  election 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
manner  of  holding  the  senatorial  election." 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  hpve  the  same  power  in  a  presi- 
dential election. 

Under  a  system  of  direct  election,  it  Is  of 
great  Importance  that  the  names  of  the 
major  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  in 
every  state.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
Congress  be  given  the  power  to  deal  with  a 


case  where  a  state  attempts  to  exclude  the 
name  of  a  major  candidate  from  the  ballot. 
In  making  this  recommendation,  we  are  In- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
times  In  the  history  of  our  country  when 
the  name  of  a  major  candidate  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot  in  every  state.  As  has 
been  stated,  in  1860  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  left  off  the  ballot  In  ten  states. 
Similarly,  in  1948  and  again  in  1964.  the 
voters  of  one  state  were  not  afforded  any 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  national  candi- 
dates of  the  Democratic  party  because  of 
the  device  of  unpledged  electors. 

Consequently,  it  's  essential  that  Congress 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  such  a  case. 

VOTING    QUALIFICATIONS 

Under  the  Constitution  the  appointment 
of  electors  lies  with  the  state  legislatures. 
As  with  other  aspects  dealing  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors,  the  states  set  the 
qualifications  for  voting  for  electors.  Direct 
election  of  the  President  would  require  some 
provision  in  the  Constitution  regarding  the 
qualifications  for  voting  In  a  presidential 
election.  The  Constitution  now  provides 
that  the  qualifications  for  voting  for  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  the  same  as  those 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislatures."  The  actual  qual- 
ifications are  defined  by  state  law. 

We  recommend  that  the  qualifications  for 
voting  in  a  presidential  election  be  the  same 
as  those  for  voting  for  meml)ers  of  Congress. 
This  would  make  substantially  uniform  the 
qualifications  for  voting  In  both  state  and 
federal  elections.  Of  course,  any  amend- 
ment will  have  to  use  language  which  could 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  nullify  by  Im- 
plication the  proscriptions  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Amendment  (anti-poll  tax)  with  re- 
spect to  voting  In  federal  elections.  In  ad- 
dition, there  should  be  a  permissive  claufe  in 
any  amendment  allowing  the  states  to  adopt 
less  restrictive  residence  requirements  for 
voting  in  presidential  elections.  This  Is 
necessary  in  order  not  to  Invalidate  the  laws 
of  those  states  that  have  established  special 
residence  requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  These  laws  extend  the 
right  to  vote  either  to  new  residents,  even 
though  they  do  not  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  voting  In  other  elections,  or  to 
former  residents  until  they  are  eligible  to 
qualify  to  vote  In  their  new  states. 

We  also  recommend  that  Congress  be  given 
the  reserve  power  to  adopt  uniform  age  and 
residence  qualifications.  It  is  probable  that. 
as  with  other  reserve  powers,  Congress  might 
not  have  to  exercise  this  power,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  states  to  make  uniform  their 
qualifications  for  voting  in  elections.  This 
tendency  Is  certainly  to  be  encouraged. 
Thus,  forty-six  states  now  have  age  twenty- 
one  as  the  minimum  voting  age;  and  more 
than  one  third,  with  others  soon  to  follow, 
have  adopted  special  residence  requirements 
for  voting  In  presidential  elections.  More- 
over, the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  pre- 
vents a  state  from  imposing  a  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting  in  fed- 
eral elections. 

Should  the  need  ever  arise  for  Congress  to 
adopt  uniform  age  and  residence  require- 
ments for  presidential  elections,  it  should 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  It  can  be  argued 
that  Congress  now  has  this  power,"  but.  in 
any  event,  the  existence  of  such  power  should 
not  be  In  doubt  under  a  system  of  direct  elec- 
tion. 

DKATH  or  A  CANDIDATE 

Almost  all  of  the  pending  proposals  would 
remedy  the  defects  in  our  system  caused  by 
the  death  of  a  candidate.  An  amendment 
dealing  with  direct  election  should  embody 
the   necessary   provisions   to   eliminate   any 
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possible  gapw  caused  by  such  an  eventuality. 
We  have  no  specific  provisions  to  recommend, 
believing  that  this  Is  a  matter  which  can 
best  be  worked  out  after  Congressional  hear- 
in£:s.  We  suggest  that  serious  consideration 
tie  given  not  only  to  a  case  of  death  occur- 
ring after  the  election  but  also  shortly  t>efore 
the  election.  It  would  seem  that  various 
contingencies  might  best  be  dealt  with  by 
the  amendment  empowering  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  such  cases  by  statute. 

A  system  of  direct  election  would  reduce 
some  of  the  risks  inherent  in  the  present  sys- 
tem because  the  results  of  the  election  would 
probably  be  known  far  sooner  than  at  pres- 
ent, where  forty-one  days  must  pass  before 
the  electors  meet  and  another  few  weeks 
elapse  before  their  votes  are  counted  before 
a  joint  session  of  Congress. 


■'3U.S.C.  §§5,  6,  15  (1984). 
"  US.  Const,  art  I,  S  4. cl. 4. 


'■>  U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  {  2,  cl.  1;  amend.  XVII, 
"  See.  e.g.,  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.  S. 
641   (1966). 
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LEGAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  USE  OF 
HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDS  TO  PUR- 
CHASE FNMA  PARTICIPATION 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  administration  in  in- 
vesting funds  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
in  participation  certificates  has  raised 
two  questions.  The  first  question  is 
whether  or  not  such  an  investment  was 
contrary  to  law.  The  second  question  is 
that  if  it  was  not  contrary  to  law,  then 
why  are  the  participation  certificates  not 
included  in  the  national  debt? 

In  order  to  obtain  some  light  on  this 
subject,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  prepare  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  legal 
implications  of  the  participation  certif- 
icates and  of  the  law  regulating  the  In- 
vestment of  the  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  in  various  obligations. 

The  law  covering  the  highway  tioist 
fund  makes  it  clear  that  investments 
can  only  be  made  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
The  law  relating  to  participation  certif- 
icates is  not  by  any  means  crystal  clear; 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  probabilities 
are  that  they  could  be  considered  to  be 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

If  that  be  true,  Mr.  President,  then 
the  participation  certificates  should  be 
included  in  the  national  debt.  In  other 
words,  the  administration  is  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  if  they 
do  not  want  participation  certificates  to 
be  included  in  the  national  debt,  then 
the  investment  by  the  highway  trust  fund 
in  these  participation  certificates  has 
been  illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
want  the  investment  to  be  legal,  then 
it  is  proper  to  include  the  participation 
certificates  in  the  national  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  this  situation  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legal  Authortty  for  Use  of  Highway  Trvst 
PvNDs  To  Pl'rchase  "Fannie  Mae"  Partici- 
pation Certificates 

I  Prepared  for  Hon.  Jack  Miller  bv  Mary 
Louise  Ramsey,  legislative  attorney."  Amer- 
ican Law  Division.  Legislative  Reference 
service.  Library  of  Congress,  Mar.  16.  1967) 
Tu-o  statutes  which  may  be  considered  as 

possible  sources  of  authority  for  the  use  of 


Highway  Trust  Funds  to  purchase  "Fannie 
Mae"  participation  certificates  are  12  U.S.C. 
1723c  and  section  209(e)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  as  amended. 

12  U.S.C.  1723c  reads  as  follows:  "All  obli- 
gations, participations,  or  other  instruments 
issued  by  the  [Federal  National  Mortgage] 
Association  shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  United  States  or  anv 
officer  or  officers  thereof." 

This  section  was  originally  enacted  in 
1954.  68  Stat.  622.  It  was  amended  in  1964 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "participations 
or  other  instruments"  following  the  word 
"obligations". 

Section  209(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  70  Stat.  399.  provided  in 
pertinent  part  that:  "Such  Investments  mav 
be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States." 

Under  the  usual  rules  of  statutory  con- 
struction, the  provision  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  being  a  later  special  act  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  an  exception  to 
the  earlier  general  provision  in  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
and  the  1964  additions  to  the  Charter  Act 
would  be  construed  as  having  the  same  scope 
as  the  unaltered  portions  of  the  original 
statute.  I  Sutherland  on  Statutory  Con- 
struction (3d  ed.  1943)  sections  1922.  1935. 
In  the  absence  of  anv  evidence  of  con- 
trary legislative  intent,  it  appears  that  the 
authority  to  invest  Highway  Trust  Funds  in 
Fannie  Mae"  paricipatlon  certificates  vel 
non,  depends  on  whether  those  certificates 
can  be  deemed  to  be  "interest  bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States"  or  "obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States." 

12  use.  1721(b)  authorized  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  Issue  Its 
obligations  to  expedite  the  substitution  of 
private  financing  for  Treasury  borrowings 
to  carry  the  mortgages  It  held.  It  specifi- 
cally directed  the  Association  "to  insert  ap- 
propriate language  in  all  of  Its  obligations 
issued  under  this  subsection  cleariy  indi- 
cating that  such  obligations,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  do  not  constitute  a  debt  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  other  than 
the  Association.  ' 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  added  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  12  U.SC.  1717,  which  read  as 
follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Asso- 
ciation is  authorized  under  section  1721  of 
this  title  to  create,  accept,  execute  and 
otherwise  administer  in  all  respects  such 
trusts,  receiverships,  conservatorships,  li- 
quidating or  other  agencies,  or  other  fidu- 
ciary and  representative  undertakings  and 
activities  as  might  be  appropriate  for  financ- 
ing purposes;  and  In  relation  thereto  the 
Association  may  acquire,  hold  and  manage, 
dispose  of,  and  otherwise  deal  In  any  first 
mortgages  in  which  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  may 
have  a  financial  interest.  The  Association 
may  join  in  any  such  undertakings  and  ac- 
tivities notwithstanding  that  it  is  also  serv- 
ing in  a  fiduciary  or  representative  capacity; 
and  is  authorized,  consistent  with  section 
1722  of  this  title,  to  guarantee  any  participa- 
tions or  other  instruments,  whether  evidence 
of  property  rights  or  debt.  Issued  for  such 
financing  purposes.  Any  participations  or 
other  instruments  so  guaranteed  shall  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  or  its  instrumen- 
talities be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission.  The 
amounts  of  any  mortgages  acquired  by  the 


Association  under  section  1721  of  this  title. 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  total  amounts  set  forth  in 
section  1721(c)  of  this  title.  ' 

Two  provisions  in  this  subsection  miglu 
be  construed  to  mean  that  participations 
guaranteed  by  F.N  MA.  are  not  to  be  deemed 
securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States.  One  Is  the  provision  in  the  first  sen- 
tence authorizing  the  Association,  under  sec- 
tion 1721.  to  create,  accept,  execute  and  oth- 
erwise administer  trusts,  etc,  for  financing 
purposes.  As  already  noted,  section  1721  ex- 
pressly snpulates  that  the  Association  must 
Insert  In  obligations  issued  thereunder 
language  indicating  that  such  obligations 
are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  Stifle? 
The  second  is  the  declaration  in  the  third 
sentence  that  participations  guaranteed  bv 
F.N.M.A.  shall  to  the  same  extent  as  securi- 
ties issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  be  deemed  to  be  exemi3t  under  laws 
administered  by  the  S.E.C. 

During  hearings  on  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966.  the  question  was  raised  several 
times  as  to  whether  participations  to  be 
guaranteed  by  F.N.M.A.  under  that  Act 
would  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  by 
it.  In  the  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  occurred: 

"Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the"  SBA  partici- 
pation bill  many  members  were  disturbed 
that  the  prospectus  for  the  sale  of  SBA  sub- 
ordinated debentures  only  stated  that  the 
debentures  were  guaranteed  bv  SBA.  They 
were  disturbed  that  it  had  not  been  made 
clear  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  was  back  of  the  guarantee 

"I  have  in  my  hand  the  prospectus  for  the 
last  offering  of  FNMA  participation  certifi- 
cates in  the  amount  of  $410  million.  It  is 
dated  March  16,  1966.  In  this  six-page 
prospectus  there  is  only  one  paragraph 
which  is  in  Italic.     Let  me  read  It  to  you : 

'•  'Timely  payment  of  principal  of  and  in- 
terest on  the  participation  certificates  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  a  corporate  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States.  (See  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appearing  later  in 
this  prospectus  regarding  availabilltv  of 
funds  for  such  guaranty).  The  participa- 
tion certificates  are  not  obligations  of  and 
are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.' 

"I  direct  your  attention  to  the  last  sen- 
tence which  states — 

"  'The  participation  certificates  are  not 
obligations  of  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States." 

"Since  F.N.M.A,  Is  to  sell  participation  cer- 
tificates for  all  agency  participation  sales 
programs.  I  presume  that  any  such  prospec- 
tus in  the  future  will  also  state  'the  par- 
ticipation certificates  are  not  obligations  of 
and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.' 
"Mr.  Barr  That  is  correct, 
"Mr.  Talcott  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  guarantee? 

■■•  •  •  «  • 

"Mr  Barr  Fine,  The  nature  of  the  guar- 
antee follows  two  routes.  The  Agency  under 
this  new  language  'shall'  guarantee  the  cer- 
tificates. What  right,  or  what  authority, 
does  the  agency  have  to  live  up  to  this  lan- 
guage, it  'shall'  guarantee?  If  it  is  a  sub- 
market  loan,  it  gets  that  right  and  authority 
so  far  as  the  interest  deficiency  is  concerned, 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Be- 
yond that,  it  has  the  right  to  guarantee  in- 
terest and  principal  from  funds  that  are  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  program 
That  is  where  the  agency  guarantee  flows 
from, 

"In  addition,  FNMA.  under  its  corporate 
powers,  has.  as  you  know  under  section 
306idi.  the  right  to  draw  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  meet  timely  payments  of  Interests 
and  principal.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  we 
will  need  to  rely  on  the  FNMA  draw  on  the 
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Treasury.  The  way  we  conceive  of  thl«  leg- 
islation U  that  the  agency  and  In  tiirn  the 
Appropriations  Conunlttees.  will  supply  the 
guarantee  behind  these  securities."  (Hear- 
ings on  H.R.  14544  Before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  89th  Cong., 
and  Sess.  April  21.  1966,  pp.  49-60.) 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunlttee  a  similar  question 
was   raised   and  answered   as  follows: 

"Senator  Bennett.  •  •  •  To  what  extent 
Is  It  fair  to  say  that  In  practice  these  par- 
ticipations are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government?  Do  they.  In 
effect,  have  as  much  backing  as  a  Govern- 
ment bond? 

"Mr.  Barr.  In  practice.  Senator  Bennett, 
that  is  true.  The  legal  definition,  however. 
Is  different. 

"Senator  Bennett.  I   understand  that. 

"Mr.  Bars.  This  legal  distinction  will  give 
the  States  the  right  to  tax  these  securities. 
If  It  Is  a  debt  Instrument  bearing  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States,  then 
tt  becomes  a  Treasury  Issue  and  cannot  be 
taxed  by  the  States.  This  Is  the  reason  for 
the  slight  distinction. 

"Senator  Bennett.  But  you  can't  conceive 
of  a  situation  In  which  an  owner  of  a  par- 
ticipation certificate  would  find  that  It  would 
be  in  default? 

"Mr.  Barr.  No.  sir;  I  couldn't. 

"Under  this  proposal.  Senator  Bennett,  I 
quite  agree  with  you.  The  last  thing  we 
want  Is  to  destroy  credibility.  That  Is  the 
reason  we  are  providing  for  the  appropriating 
process. 

"These  securities.  Senator  Bennett,  will  be 
backed,  by  FNMA,  but  also  by  an  agency 
that  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
gets  an  act,  and  the  act  Is  passed  by  the 
Congress.  So  this  Is  about  as  much  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  as  you 
can  get. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Congress,  and  that  will  be  granted 
explicitly  every  year  for  every  Issue  covered 
by  this  legislation.  Senator."  (Hearings  on 
H.R.  14544,  and  S.  3283  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  89th 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess..  April  26  and  28.  1966.  p.  33) . 

The  House  Rules  Committee  explored  this 
question  at  greater  length,  receiving  some- 
what different  answers  from  different  wit- 
nesses, as  revealed  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  its  hearings: 

"Mr.  SMrrH  of  California.  Under  a  prospec- 
tus of  PNMA,  February  18,  1966.  $410  million 
participation  certificates  in  the  Government 
Mortgage  Liquidation  Trust,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  trustees,  it  says 
this: 

"  "Timely  payments  of  principal  and  of  in- 
terest on  the  participation  certificates  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  a  corp>orate  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States.  The  participation  certifi- 
cates are  not  obligations  of,  and  are  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.' 

"Now,  are  they  guaranteed  or  are  they  not 
guaranteed? 

"Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  exactly  right,  what 
you  see  there. 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California.  That  Is  what  It 
says. 

"Mr.  Patman.  I  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Eto  not  overlook  this  fact,  that  FNMA 
has  an  unlimited  power  to  draw  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  pay  its 
securities. 

"Mr.  Smh-h  of  California.  Well,  now 

"Mr.  Patman.  That  gives  It  a  guarantee,  al- 
though you  might  say  it  Is  not  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government  behind  it.  It  Is  In 
fact  a  100-percent  guarantee. 

■••  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Pepper.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  minute? 

"I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  No. 
1448,  page  8,  where,  under  the  rule,  they  set 
up  Just  exactly  what  the  language  of  that 
new  bin  would  be.    Along  about  the  middle 


of  the  page.  It  says:  "The  Association  may 
Join  In  any  such  undertakings  and  activities 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  also  serving  in  a 
fiduciary  or  representative  capacity:  and  is 
authorized,  consistent  with  section  307,  to 
guarantee  any  participations  or  other  Instru- 
ments, whether  evidence  of  property  rights  or 
debt.  Issued  for  such  financing  purposes.' 

"Let  me  ask  you,  does  this  bill  propose  for 
the  Government  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  these?    That  Is  what  you  told  me? 

"Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir. 

"The  Chahiman.  And  yet  under  the  present 
arrangements  before  you  pass  this  bill,  you 
are  advertising  that  they  are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  Government? 

"Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  know  why  they  put 
that  phra.se  In  there,  but  they  are  guaran- 
teed. 

"The  Chairman.  A  fellow  who  tries  to  sell 
something  would  not  advertise  it  down,  but 
would  advertise  it  up. 

Mr.  Patman.  FNMA.  under  the  law,  has 
the  unlimited  power  of  withdrawing  funds 
from   the  Treasury   for   that   purpose. 

"Mr.  Pepper.  The  obligations  themselves 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Government;  are  they 
not? 

"The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  that 
power? 

"Mr.  Pepper.  Heretofore  the  law  did  not 
authorize  FNMA  to  guarantee  the  participa- 
tions, but  in  the  pool,  the  underlying  securi- 
ties, which  the  participation  represents  a 
share,  were  guaranteed  like  PHA  loans  and 
others. 

"Apparently,  the  Association  Is  authorized 
now,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  to  guarantee  also 
the  certificates  In  this  bill  we  now  have 
before  us. 

"Mr.  Patman.  I  think  you  will  find  It  Is 
only  the  Treasury  notes  and  obligations  that 
carry  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  these  carry  a  guarantee 
because  FNMA,  under  the  law,  has  the  power 
to  draw  funds  from  the  Treasury  for  that 
purpose.  That  makes  it  good  in  the  market- 
place. 

"The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  doing 
what? 

"Mr.  Patman.  To  make  these  interest  and 
principal  payments. 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California.  When  I  read 
from  the  FNMA  Charter  Act.  under  which 
they  operate.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
they  have  sold  four  participations  totaling 
about  tl.6  billion,  and  they  paid  about  95 
million  In  commissions  and  fees,  for  the  sale, 
and  the  language  of  the  act  says:  'The  Asso- 
ciation shall  insert  appropriate  language  In 
all  of  Its  obligations  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section'— 

"And  I  am  reading  from  the  subsection, 
the  gentleman,  I  believe,  from  Florida  men- 
tioned— 

"  'clearly  indicating  that  such  obligations, 
together  with  the  Interest  thereon,  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  do  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  other  than  the  Association' — 

"And  your  bill  l>efore  use  [sic)  does  not 
change  that  language  one  lota.  I  think  I  am 
correct  In  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

"Mr.  Patman.  PNMA  Is  given  this  title • 

"The  Chairman.  What? 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California.  Under  Charter 
Act  of  FNMA,  section  306(a) 

"Mr.  Patman.  I  repeat.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Nation 
on  obligations.  Treasury  obligations,  like 
short-term  or  long-term  certificates,  notes, 
long-term  bonds,  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
will  carry  that  phrase. 

"I  believe  you  will  find  that. 

"But  this  Is  Just  as  good  because  It  Is 
guaranteed  through  the  PNMA  law  by  Qov- 
emment.  The  guarantee  Is  Just  as  good  as 
the  full  faith  and  credit,  really  Is  my  point. 

"The  Chairman.  The  thing  says  it  Is  not 
guaranteed. 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California.  That  U  the  law. 


"Mr.  Patman.  They  have  the  power  of 
drawing  money  from  the  Treasury  to  make 
the  guarantee  good.  What  better  thing  can 
you  have  than  that?"  (Hearings  on  H.R. 
14544  and  S.  2499  Before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  May  4 
and  5.  1966,  pp.  20-22.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

'The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  gentle- 
men ought  to  agree  and  we  ought  to  be  in- 
formed and  everybody  ought  to  be  Informed 
as  to  what  extent  the  Federal  Government 
guarantees  the  payment  of  principle  and  in- 
terest on  these  certificates.  Now  the  ones 
that  were  sold  and  shown  here  this  morning, 
that  specifically  said  that  they  were  not 
guaranteed 

"Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
yield  at  that  point?  I  have  here,  and  I  ask 
that  a  copy  be  made  of  It.  an  excerpt  from 
the  United  States  Code  annotated  touching 
on  the  general  law  with  regard  to  Fannie 
Mae  and  its  authority  to  draw  on  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  on  its  obligations  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  law.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  committee's  time  but  I  ask  that 
a  copy  be  made  of  It  because  I  think  that 
pretty  well  answers  the  question  that  you 
have  Just  asked,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"It  is  really  contained  in  the  authority 
that  Fannie  Mae  has  to  call  upon  the  Treas- 
ury to  meet  its  obligations. 

"The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  they  sell 
them  saying  that  they  are  not  guaranteed? 

"Mr.  Young.  I  didn't  get  your  question,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  put  out  a 
prospectus  for  the  sale  of  these  participation 
certificates  and  specifically  say  that  they  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government? 

"Mr.  Young.  Well,  Judge,  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  answer  that.  I  presume  It  Is  be- 
cause they  are  not 

"The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  know? 

"Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  know.  I  certainly  do.  I  presume  it  is 
because  they  are  not  guaranteed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  full  faith  and  credit,  but  Fannie  Mae 
has  the  authority  to  draw  on  the  Treasury 
for  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  Its  obliga- 
tions. That  is  another  way  of  saying  guar- 
antee. 

"Mr.  WioNALt,.  In  answer  to  what  you  said, 
under  the  basic  law  with  respect  to  the  cre- 
ation of  Pannle  Mae.  it  says:  'The  Associa- 
tion shall  Insert  appropriate  language  In  all 
of  its  obligations  Issued  under  this  subsection 
clearly  indicating  that  such  obligations  to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon  are  not  guaran- 
teed'— It  is  in 'the  law — 'are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  and  do  not  constitute 
a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  other 
than  the  Association.' 

"That  Is  In  the  law.  and  In  these  pro- 
sp>ectuses  that  were  offered,  they  merely  say 
'timely  payment  of  principal  of  an  interest 
on  the  participation  certificates  Is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, a  corporate  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States." 

"Mr.  Young.  Judge,  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  what  they  are  saying  there  Is 
that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  pledged  as  it  Is  on  a  Government 
bond  or  on  a  piece  of  currency.  You  couldn't 
take  one  of  these  mortgages  or  money  cer- 
tificates up  to  the  Treasury  and  say  'I  want 
my  money  on  this  thing'  like  you  could 
with  a  dollar  bill  or  a  $10  bill.  It  Is  not 
guaranteed  to  that  extent. 

"But  the  authority  for  Fannie  Mae  to  call 
on  the  Treasury  and  draw  money  from  the 
Treasury  to  meet  Its  obligations  Is  provided 
In  the  general  law.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
am   trjrlng  to  make.     That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  WmNAix.  That  is  right.  But  the  final 
thing  on  this  says  the  jjartlcipatlon  cer- 
tlflcates,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  obligations  of 
and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  right  up  la  the  beading  on  the 
prospectus. 


"The  Chairman.  That  Is  what  X  am  talking 
about. 

"Mr.  WiDNALi,.  It  is  In  accordance  with  the 
law. 

"The  Chairman.  Are  they  guaranteed  or 
are  they  not  guaranteed?  Can  anybody  an- 
swer that. 

"Mr.  WiDNALL.  They  are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States."      (Id.  at  pp.  40-^1). 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Latta.  Under  existing  law,  and  com- 
ing back  to  this  case  once  again — it  is  a  case 
that  we  can  sink  our  teeth  into.  It  Is  not  a 
hypothetical  case — does  the  Government 
guarantee  repayment  to  the  Wall  Street  firm 
that  bought  these  securities? 

"Mr.  Patman.  The  agency  Issues  Its  guar- 
antees, furthermore.  FNMA  has  the  power  to 
draw  from  the  Treasury  directly.  That 
makes  the  securities  more  marketable  and 
will  reduce  the  Interest  rates  on  participation 
certificates."     (Id.  at  p.  56.) 

•  •  *  •  • 
"Mr.  Latta.  No;  I  have  not. 

"Getting  back  to  the  question  I  asked  Mr. 
Patman.  I  would  like  to  have  your  answer. 
I  am  trying  to  clear  up  in  my  own  mind  the 
situation.  As  I  understand  It,  under  this 
bill,  you  do  not  fully  "sell"  these  securities. 
But  the  Federal  Government  will  guarantee 
the  payment;  is  that  correct? 
"Mr.  WiDNALL.  Indirectly;  not  directly. 
"Mr.  Latta.  Well,  they  will  guarantee 
payment. 

"Mr.  WiDNALL,  The  agency  guar.-.ntees 
payment. 

"Mr.  Latta.  Right.  Through  the  agency. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
agency,  guarantees   payment. 

"This  situation  of  $110  million  that  has 
been  discussed,  In  that  case  will  the  Federal 
Government  guarantee  payment? 
"Mr.  WiDNALL.  Yes;  through  the  agency. 
"Mr.  Latta.  Well,  they  are  still  doing  It. 
n  they  are  guaranteeing  it  through  the 
agency,  they  are  still  guaranteeing  it. 

"Mr.  WiDNALL.  There  Is  no  direct  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  It  is  effective  to  the  extent 
of  the  agency's  drawing  power  with  the 
Government. 

"Mr.  Young.  The  SBA  does  not  have  that 
authority,  but  PNMA  does  have  It.  There  Is 
a  big  difference  there. 

"PNMA   has  the  authority  and   SBA   does 
not  have  the  authority.     That  Is  the  differ- 
ence  in    drawing    on    the    Treasury    of    the 
United  States. 
"Let  us  be  factual   about   this   thing. 
"Mr.  Latta.  Would   that   be   true? 
"The   Chairman.  I    wonder   if   we   cannot 
clarify  that  Fltuation,  if  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment. Mr   Widnall? 

"Mr.  WiDNALL.  Let  me  Just  read  from  the 
prospectus  for  the  sale  of  $410  million  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  the  Government 
Mortgage  Liquidation  Trust,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Trustee:  'Timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of,  and  Interest  on,  the 
participation  certificates  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
a  corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  (see  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
appearing  later  in  this  prospectus  regarding 
availability  of  funds  for  such  guarantee.) 
The  participation  certificates  are  not  obli- 
gations of  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.' 

"This  is  set  up  In  the  prospectus  of  the 
sales  by  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

"The  Chairman.  Now,  may  I  try  to  clari- 
fy That  statement.  I  understand  Is  put 
in  there  so  as  to  put  these  securities  in  a 
class  that  makes  them  subject  to  taxation? 
oy  the  State  authorities.  Is  that  right? 
And  that  accounts  for  some  of  this  differ- 
ence? 

67-5?)  ^^^^'^-  Tliat  Is  right."     (Id.  at  pp. 
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"Mr.  Barb.  .  .  .  Now,  as  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  these  are  guaranteed;  Tl-eas- 
ury  obligations  carry  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States;  it  Is  the  only  obligation 
this  country  Issues  that  carries  full  faith 
and  credit.  There  Is  a  long  congressional 
history  that  only  Treasury  notes  for  all  pur- 
poses of  Government,  for  all  people,  will 
carry  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  this  Gov- 
ernment as  an  entity. 

"On  the  other  side  are  the  specialized 
lending  programs.  They  do  not  carry  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
so  how  are  they  guaranteed?  They  are 
guaranteed  in  two  manners.  Under  this  leg- 
islation they  will  be  guaranteed  by  an  ap- 
propratlon  \sic\  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  final  analysis,  nobody 
but  you  gentlemen  can  obligate  the  United 
States.  Tre.^sury  can't.  The  President 
can't.  This  country  can  only  be  obligated 
by  an  appropriation  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  that  Is  precisely  what 
you  are  doing  with  these  special  participa- 
tion  :crtificates. 

"There  Is  a  legal  distinction,  of  course,  and 
the  legal  distinction  accomplishes  one  pur- 
pose and  that  is  to  make  these  obligations 
taxable  by  the  States."     (Id.  at  pp.  68-69.1 

The  Senate  Report  on  this  bill,  Rept.  No. 
1140,  89th   Congress,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  underlying  obligations  will  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  agency  establishing  the  trust, 
and  timely  payments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  certificates  will  be  guaranteed  by 
FNMA,  FNMA's  guarantee  In  turn  Is  sup- 
ported by  borrowing  authority  from  the  U.S. 
Tre.isury. 

"Although  the  participation  certificates 
will  not  be  full  faith  and  credit  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  practical  matter  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  Government  to  back 
up  these  participation  certificates  is  entirely 
clear.  Because  they  are  not  Government 
obligations,  they  will  be  subject  to  State  tax- 
ation. Including  State  Income  taxes  They 
will  be  eligible  securities  to  support  Federal 
Government  deposits.  Since  they  are  not 
Government  obligations,  they  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  debt  ceiling,  and  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  4 '4 -percent  Inter- 
est celling  on  Government  bonds  of  5  years 
or  more." 

12  U.S.C.  1717(c)  was  amended  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
79  Stat.  454.  493,  and  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966,  80  Stat.  164.  to  enlarge  the 
classes  of  obligations  which  the  FJM.M.A, 
may  receive  in  trust  and  against  which  it 
may  issue  participations.  The  second  sen- 
tence of  the  subsection  was  unchanged. 
The  third  sentence  w.is  amended  In  1966  to 
read:  "Participations  or  other  Instruments 
issued  by  the  Association  piirsuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  to  the  same  extent  as  securi- 
ties which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  inter- 
est by  the  United  States  be  deemed  to  be 
exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission." 

On  September  30,  1966,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  which  he  advised  him  that 
"the  holders  of  participations  guaranteed  by 
the  F.N  MA.  hold  valid  general  obligations 
of  the  United  States  and  are  In  a  position 
to  reach  beyond  the  assets  of  F.N.M.A.  to 
the  United  States  for  payment,  if  neces- 
sary."    Rewrote: 

"I  am  aware  that  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  which 
amended  section  302(c)  of  the  Charter  Act, 
discloses  contrary  statements  asserting  that 
FNMA's  guaranties  of  participations  are  not 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  However,  these  statements 
were  based  largely  on  the  inclusion  in  pre- 
viously Issued  participation  certificates  of 
language  required  to  be  Inserted  in  FNMA 
debt  obligations  authorized  by  section  306(b) 


[12  U.S.C.  1721  (b)].  This  language,  which 
Is  to  the  effect  that  such  obligations  'are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  do 
not  constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States.'  is  not  required  In  the  certifi- 
cates issued  to  represent  participations  sold 
under  section  302(c>,  Moreover,  the  lan- 
guage Is  not  appropriate  in  these  certificates 
because,  as  already  noted,  the  provision  of 
section  302(c)  [12  U.S.C.  1717(cil  pranting 
FNM.\  f.uthority  to  'guarantee  any  partici- 
pations' that  it  sells  has  the  effect,  under 
the  ho'.din?:  of  42  Op.  AG  No  1  and  Its 
precurEors.  of  creating  a  debt  or  oblig.-ition 
of  the  United  States.  Since  these  opinions 
were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
witnesses  f.wA  committee  members  during 
the  cited  hc-arii:;gs,  it  appears  that  the  per- 
Ecns  maklr.e  the  statements  I  have  referred 
to  d:d  not  take  them  into  account.  Indeed, 
it  ?-epms  clear  that  the  statements  consti- 
tuted merely  a  description  of  the  familiar 
law  and  practice  which  pertain  only  to  the 
debt  obllerations  of  FNMA. 

"It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Particl- 
p,-!rticn  S.-iles  Act  of  1966  added  a  require- 
ment to  section  302(c\  that  the  ape-jc'es 
tr  n-ferring  portfolios  In  trust  to  FNMA 
'shPll  Buarantee  to  the  trustee  timely  pay- 
ment thereof,'  Aside  from  the  effect  of  the 
provision  authorizing  FNMA  'to  guarantee 
any  participations.'  this  new  provision  is 
enough  to  create  a  general  obligation  of  the 
United  St.-.tes  in  favor  of  FNMA  as  trustee, 
and  thus  of  the  holders  of  Its  participation 
certificates,  as  beneficiaries.  The  failure  to 
r^fcr  to  the  seriw  of  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  mentioned  above  no  doubt  pre- 
vented an  appreciation  of  this  result  during 
the  hearings," 

Tiie  1961  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
referred  to  in  this  letter,  cited  a' series  of 
opinions  issued  between  1953  and  1959  re- 
lating to  the  nature  of  various  guaranties 
which  Congress  had  authori2ed  certain  of?i- 
ccrs  and  nffcncles  to  give.  The  first,  41  Op. 
AG,  138  (1953  1  Involved  contracts  between 
the  Publ'c  Housing  Administration  and  cer- 
tain local  public  housing  administration  for 
the  payments  of  annual  contributions  bv  the 
former.  The  statute  provided  that  "The 
faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  annual  con- 
tributions contracted  for  pursuant  to  this 
section."  In  view  of  this  provision,  the  At- 
torney General  ruled  that  contracts  for  an- 
nual contributions  were  valid  and  binding 
upon  the  United  States  and  that  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  had  been  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  such  contribu- 
tions in  the  same  terms  as  its  faith  had  been 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  Its  Interest  bear- 
ing obligations. 

On  May  20.  1958.  the  Attorney  General 
ruled,  41  Op  AG,  363  that  a  contract  of  In- 
surance entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  title  XI  of  the  ^Ier- 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  68  Stat, 
1267,  70  Stat  1087,  to  insure  the  Interest  on 
and  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  of  a 
ship  mortgage  or  loan  established  a  valid  and 
binding  obligation  of  the  United  States  and 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  such  obligation  In  the 
same  terms  its  faith  has  been  pledge  to  pay- 
ment of  interest-bearing  obligations.  Here 
the  statute  provided  that  "The  faith  of  the 
United  States  Is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  and  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  principal  amount  of  each  mortgage 
and  loan  Insured  under  this  title,"  In  this 
opinion  the  Attorney  General  declared: 

"I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  Impression 
In  this  discussion  that  I  believe  there  to  be 
an  order  of  solemnity  of  valid  general  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  that  some  kind 
of  legal  priority  Is  afforded  those  contracted 
pursuant  to  a  pledge  of  faith  or  credit  over 
those  not  accompanied  by  such  a  pledge. 
Conceivably,  Congress  may  establish  such 
distinctions,  and  It  sometimes  expressly  die- 
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claims  general  liability  I  am,  however,  un- 
aware of  any  authority  supporting  a  dis- 
tinction between  general  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  such  con- 
gressional action. 

"Although  the  legislative  history  Is  unen- 
lightenlng  in  this  respect,  it  is  my  view  under 
all  the  circumstances  that  the  'pledge  of 
faith'  language  was  Inserted  In  section 
1103(d)  In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  any 
Insurance  obligation  validly  Incurred  under 
title  XI  will  be  a  general  obligation  of  the 
United  Stiites.  Its  purpose  appears  to  have 
been  to  negate  any  possible  implication  that 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  would  be 
limited  to  whatever  amount  might  be  In  the 
Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  at 
any  particular  time." 

By  his  opinion  of  February  4.  1959.  41  Op. 
A.G.  403,  the  Attorney  General  held  that  a 
guaranty  of  loans  by  common  carriers  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
constitute  an  obligation  of  the  United  States 
even  though  the  Act  did  not  contain  lan- 
guage expressly  pledging  the  faith  or  credit 
of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  agency  authorized  to  guarantee  the 
lo«ns  is  not  a  corporate  entity  and  has  no 
funds  of  Its  own  to  back  up  a  guaranty.  If 
Its  guaranty  did  not  obligate  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  worthless. 

The  loan  guarantees  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee  under  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955,  69  Stat.  65-2,  were  held 
to  constitute  valid  obligations  of  the  United 
States  despite  the  absence  from  the  author- 
izing statute  of  language  pledging  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  for  such  loans 
(41  Op.  AG.  424  <1929)).  Here  again  the 
guaranty  was  not  made  by  a  corporation  but 
by  an  officer  of  the  Government. 

The  opinion  of  April  14,  1961,  42  Op.  AG.  1, 
reached  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to 
a  guaranty  given  by  the  Development  Loan 
F\ind  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  68  Stat.  832,  71  Stat. 
357.  Originally  this  Fund  was  an  entity 
within  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. Thus  It  stood  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  agency  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  1958  It  was  in- 
corporated and  In  1959  Congress  provided 
that  It  should  maintain  certain  reserves 
against  its  guaranties.  The  question  con- 
sidered by  the  Attorney  General  was  whether 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Fund  In  1958  and 
the  imp>osition  of  a  reserve  requirement  In 
1959,  deprived  it  of  the  power  It  had  before 
Incorporation  to  issue  guaranties  which  were 
valid  general  obligations.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral found  that  these  changes  did  not  have 
such  effect,  saying: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Fund  was  accomplished  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  and  was  completely  unrelated 
to  the  backing  of  its  guaranties.  The  change 
In  form  may  therefore  be  disregarded  here. 

"Inasmuch  as  neither  the  1958  nor  the 
1959  action  of  Congress  deprived  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  of  the  power  to  bind  the 
United  States  by  the  guaranties  it  Is  author- 
ized to  contract.  I  conclude  that  a  Fund 
guaranty  constitutes  a  general  obligation  of 
the  United  States,  and,  to  repeat  the  words 
employed  by  the  Fund  in  Its  Inquiry,  Is 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States." 

In  this  opinion  the  Attorney  General  cited 
the  case  of  National  Cored  Forgings  Co.  v. 
United  States.  132  F.  Supp.  454  (Ct.  CI.  1955) 
In  support  of  his  position,  there  the  Court 
declared,  by  way  of  dictum: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  RFC 
acts  within  its  statutory  authority  it  con- 
tracts both  In  Its  corporate  capacity  and  as 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  and  that  an 
aggrieved  contractor  with  the  RFC  may  bring 
his  cause  o^  action  In  either  the  District 
Court  against  the  corporation  or  In  this  court 
against  the  United  States," 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GUAM  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently concluded  conference  on  Guam 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Premier  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
i-aised  some  questions  which  need  to  be 
answered. 

The  first  question  is  why  this  confer- 
ence included  the  representatives  of  only 
two  countries.  At  the  seven-nation  con- 
ference held  at  Manila  October  24  and 
25,  the  communique  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference  stated: 

We  shall  continue  our  military  and  all 
other  efforts,  as  firmly  and  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  close  consultation  among  our- 
selves, until  the  aggression  is  ended. 

It  further  stated: 

All  the  participants  agreed  that  the  value 
of  a  meeting  among  the  seven  nations  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  can- 
did and  thorough  discussions  held.  .  .  .  Meet- 
ings of  their  Foreign  Ministers  and  Heads  of 
Government  will  also  be  held  as  required. 

The  seven  nations  represented  at  the 
conference  were  Australia,  Korea,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  These  are  the  allies  joined  to- 
gether in  fighting  Commimist  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia.  The  conference 
represented  a  major  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  conference  of  Far  East  nations 
which  I  called  for  in  my  Senate  speech 
of  February  25  last  year,  following  my 
return  from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  that  a  precedent 
for  such  a  conference  existed  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  I  specifically  recom- 
mended that  the  conference  include 
those  nations  which  have  joined  together 
In  the  formation  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank;  namely,  Afghanistan,  Aus- 
tralia, Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Nationalist 
China.  India,  Iran,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Laos,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  New  Zealand. 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Singapore, 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  and  Western 
Samoa,  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it 
seems  to  me  now,  that  if  these  nations 
are  willing  to  join  together  to  operate  a 
bank  for  economic  development,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  join  together  to  seek 
peace  in  their  area.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
of  state  with  whom  I  visited  during  my 
trip  indicated  privately  to  me  that  they 
wished  to  assume  the  leadership  of  such 
an  imdertaking.  President  Marcos  took 
the  lead  in  arranging  the  Manila  Con- 
ference, which  held  promise  of  being  a 
major  step  in  this  direction. 

The  Guam  conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  represent  a  step  back- 
ward. Instead  of  these  seven  nations 
being  represented,  only  two  attended. 
No  reason  has  been  advanced  to  explain 
this  anomaly.  Moreover,  the  adminis- 
tration has  announced  that  a  seven-na- 
tion conference  will  be  held  here  in 
Washington  next  month  about  the  time 
of    a    meeting    of    the    Southeast    Asia 


Treaty  Organization.  No  reason  has 
been  given  for  holding  the  seven-nation 
conference  in  Washington.  No  indica- 
tion has  been  made  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  enlarge  the  conference  to  include 
other  nations  participating  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  And  by  holding  the 
conference  in  Washington,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  administration  is  unwill- 
ing  to  let  the  leaders  of  the  Far  East  Na- 
tions continue  the  initiative  begun  by 
President  Marcos  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  bringing  peace  to  their  area.  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  Far  East 
Nations  to  join  together  in  these  con- 
ferences, but  I  do  not  believe  It  is  wise 
for  the  United  States  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  assuming  the  leadership.  The 
United  States  can  help  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  preserve  their  freedom  under  its 
commitments  as  a  member  of  SEATO, 
but  the  leadership  of  bringing  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia  must  come  from  the 
Asians  themselves. 

The  second  question  left  unanswered 
by  the  Guam  conference  was  why  the 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  respond  to  the  compelling  ques- 
tions asked  by  Premier  Ky  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  itself.  Everyone  knows 
that  before  the  pacification  program  can 
succeed,  the  military  problem  of  bring- 
ing security  to  South  Vietnam  must  be 
resolved.  Premier  Ky  has  indicated 
many  times  his  full  cooperation  in  the 
program  of  pacification.  Including  the 
matter  of  a  freely  elected  constituent 
assembly  and  a  democratically  constitut- 
ed government.  But  the  deeply  vital 
problems  of  bringing  peace  and  security 
to  his  country  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  without  a  prolongation  of  the 
war  must  be  faced  up  to.  The  questions 
he  raised  were  those  of  a  realist,  and  the 
failure  of  our  representatives  to  respond 
to  them  is  not  in  keeping  with  reality  or 
with  the  need  for  trust  and  confidence 
which  must  exist  Eunong  the  allies.  If 
the  administration  believes  that  by  fail- 
ing to  respond,  these  Questions  will  fade 
away,  it  will  be  disappointed.  These 
questions  have  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
the  war  is  to  be  prolonged.  They  are 
questions  which  our  own  people  have 
been  asking. 

The  Guam  conference  appears  to  have 
been  fully  and  openly  covered  by  the 
press.  Nothing  that  has  appeared  in 
press  reports  answers  the  questions  I 
have  referred  to.  And  unless  they  are 
answered  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
there  will  be  dissatisfaction  among  not 
only  the  people  in  this  country,  but  also 
among  the  people  of  the  allied  nations 
and  other  Far  East  nations  as  well. 

There  are  many  who  are  still  wonder- 
ing why  the  Guam  conference  was  held 
In  the  first  place. 
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AMENDMENT   OF   THE   FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation, S.  218,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  which,  had  It  been  enacted, 
would  have  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
all   nonprofit   corporations   engaged  in 


rural  electrification  and  any  other  com- 
pany having  all  of  its  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  within  a  single 
State  and  having  no  direct  connection 
with  the  facilities  of  other  public  utili- 
ties deriving  the  major  portion  of  their 
electric  revenue  from  sales  in  another 
State. 

S.  218,  which  I  introduced  and  which 
was  cosponsored  by  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Smathers,  and  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin  and  Sen- 
ator Jordan,  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  but  failed  of  favorable 
action  by  a  vote  of  8  to  9.  The  commit- 
tee also  considered  S.  1459,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Harris), 
which  bill,  if  it  had  been  enacted,  would 
have  exempted  from  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission jurisdiction,  any  cooperative  or 
nonprofit  membership  organization  fi- 
nanced by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. The  latter  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  favorably  reported  by  the 
committee  and  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  not  considered  by  the  House  since 
the  Power  and  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  did  not 
report  it  to  the  full  committee  as  it  was 
considering  amending  the  bill  to  include 
certain  private  power  companies  that 
were  covered  by  S.  218. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk, 
for  myself  and  Senator  Smathers,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1365)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  with  respect  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Holland  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Smathers)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  bill  would  exempt 
from  FPC  jurisdiction  all  cooperatives, 
which  is  most  desirable  particularly  in 
view  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
decision  of  January  5,  1967.  In  that 
decision,  the  Commission,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  held  that  it  does  not  have 
authority  to  regulate  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  that  in  its  opinion  Con- 
gress never  intended  it  to  regulate 
cooperatives  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  It  also  agreed  unanimously  that 
FPC  jurisdiction  over  multistate  generat- 
ing and  transmission  cooperatives  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Com- 
missioner Bagge  joined  the  majority  in 
requesting  a  reappraisal  of  this  issue  by 
the  Congress  but  said: 

Simply  because  the  case  presents  a  polit- 
ically controversial  Issue,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  take  the  easy  way  out. 

He  said  the  majority,  by  finding  no 
evidence  that  Congress  expressly  In- 
tended to  include  cooperatives  within  the 
Federal  Power  Act's  regulatory  pattern, 
thereby  provide  "a  rationale  for  shifting 
uie  burden  for  responsible  action  in  the 
national  interest  to  the  Congress"  and 
that  this  may  prove  an  expedient  "but 


certainly  not  a  courageous  nor  even  legal 
disposition  of  the  issue."  Commissioner 
Eagge  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed 
Congress  could  well  study  the  matter 
anew  to  determine  if  any  amendments 
to  the  REA  Act  or  the  FPC  Act  are  indi- 
cated by  present  day  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  co- 
operatives and  the  indication  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Commission  as  I  have  indi- 
cated and  inasmuch  as  any  future  Com- 
mission could  overrule  the  recent  deci- 
sion, I  believe  it  is  necessar>'  that  the 
exemption  provision  for  cooperatives  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  S.  218  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress failed  to  obtain  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  committee  by  one  vote. 
It  was  the  subject  of  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  committee  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  hearing  record.  How- 
ever, the  opposition  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  features 
ol  the  bill  relating  to  private  power  com- 
panies, which  the  Commission  believed 
to  be  broader  than  was  desired  was 
strongly  asserted,  and  the  committee  did 
not  favoraoly  consider  S.  218. 

The  bill  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  has 
been  rewritten  with  the  objective  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  major  objections  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Our  pres- 
ent bill  is  considerably  more  restrictive 
than  was  S.  218  insofar  as  the  exemp- 
tion to  be  given  private  power  companies 
is  concerned.  It  would  affect  only  two 
private  power  companies  in  Florida, 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  Tampa 
Electric  Co.,  since  the  bill  as  now  drafted 
would  only  apply  to  a  public  utility  whose 
facilities  are  all  situated  in  a  single 
State  and  are  not  used  to  transmit  or  re- 
ceive electric  energy  by  direct  connec- 
tion, from  or  to  any  other  State  or  by 
indirect  connection,  from  or  to  any  other 
State  except  for  temporary  or  emergency 
purposes. 

This  bill  would  reaffirm  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Federal  Power  Act;  that  the  act  was  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  State  and 
local  regulation.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
porting the  Federal  Power  Act  said: 

Subsection  (a)  ...  declares  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  extend  that  regulation  to  those 
matters  which  cannot  be  regulated  by  the 
States  and  to  assist  the  States  In  the  exercise 
of  their  regulatory  powers,  but  not  to  im- 
pair or  diminish  the  powers  of  any  State 
commission. 

The  report  added  that  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  had  been  revised  so  as 
to  remove  "every  encroachment  upon  the 
authority  of  the  States." 

The  House  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  further  protect  the  rights  of 
States.    The  committee  report  stated : 

The  bill  takes  no  authority  from  State 
comTnission  .  .  .  Probably,  no  bill  in  re- 
cent years  has  so  recognized  the  responsibil- 
ities of  State  regulatory  commissions  as  does 
title  II  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  the  two  private  power  companies  in 
Florida,  which  I  believe  are  in  a  peculiar 
position  insofar  as  transmission  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  concerned  since  they  are 
located  on  a  peninsula,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the   chairman   of  the   Commerce 


Committee  will  afford  us  early  hearings 
on  this  legislation  which  has  the  very 
limited  and  narrow  purpose  of  making 
clear,  once  and  for  all.  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  place  within  the 
ambit  of  Federal  regulation  the  few 
electric  utilities  that  operate  wholly  in- 
trastate, that  derive  their  power  from 
wholly  intrastate  sources,  that  serve 
customers  wholly  intrastate,  and  whose 
facilities  are  all  situated  in  a  single 
State  and  are  not  used  to  transmit  or 
receive  electric  energy*  by  direct  connec- 
tion from  or  to  any  other  State  or  by 
indirect  connection  from  or  to  any  other 
State  except  for  temporary  or  emergency 
use. 

This  bill  is  of  major  importance  to 
consumers  and  other  users  of  electricity. 
It  will  assure  that  purchasers  of  electric 
cneigy  from  such  intrastate  facilities, 
that  is  the  individual  consumers  and 
other  users  who  pay  the  monthly  electric 
bills,  are  not  required  to  pay  the  added 
costs  of  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
dual  regulation — once  by  the  State  regu- 
latcry  commissions  and  once  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  If  enacted,  the 
legislation  would  leave  the  regulation  of 
the  wholly  intrastate  utility  companies  to 
the  State  commissions. 

This  bill  will  have  an  extremely  narrow 
effect.  It  will  exempt  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  reach,  in  addition 
to  the  REA's,  only  those  very  few  com- 
panies that  function  wholly  intra- 
state, that  do  not  transmit  or  receive 
any  electric  energy  in  interstate 
commerce  by  direct  connection  or  by  in- 
direct connection  except  for  temporary 
or  emergency  use,  and  whose  operations 
should  justifiably  be  free  of  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

In  order  for  a  company  to  be  exempt 
from  Federal  regulation  imder  the  bill, 
it  would  have  to  meet  the  following  condi- 
tions: First,  all  of  its  facilities  must  be 
situated  in  a  single  State.  Second,  it 
must  have  no  direct  connection  through 
its  own  transmission  Unes  with  the  trans- 
mission lines  of  a  utility  in  another  State; 
that  is,  its  lines  must  not  be  used  to 
directly  transmit  or  receive  electric  en- 
ergy in  interstate  commerce.  Third,  it 
must  have  no  indirect  connection  from 
or  to  any  other  State  except  for  tem- 
porary or  emergency  use.  Fourth,  it 
must  have  no  contractual  arrangement 
to  receive  or  transmit  electric  energy  un- 
der contract  with  a  utility  of  another 
State. 

One  utility  whose  facilities  best  ex- 
emplify the  type  that  the  bill  would  ex- 
empt from  Federal  regulation  is  the 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  in  my  own 
State.  The  company's  facilities  are  all 
situated  entirely  within  Florida.  The 
company  neither  purchases  nor  sells  elec- 
tric energy  from  or  to  any  entity  out- 
side the  State.  Nor  does  the  company 
purchase  or  sell  power  from  or  to  any 
entity  within  the  State  as  part  of  any 
contractual  arrangement  to  transmit  or 
receive  power  to  or  from  any  utility  out- 
side the  State.  Finally,  the  company  re- 
ceives or  transmits  no  power  by  direct 
connection  across  a  State  line,  or  by  in- 
direct connection  across  a  State  line  ex- 
cept for  temporary  or  emergency  use. 

Florida  Power  &  Light,  however,  like 
other  utilities  that  operate  solely  intra- 
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state,  is  closely  and  Intensively  regulated 
by  the  State's  regulatory  commission. 
This  regulation  embraces  supervision  of 
the  company's  books,  system  of  accounts, 
rate  structure,  and  level  of  rates.  With 
regard  to  rates,  the  State  regulatory  com- 
mission has  directed  the  company  to  re- 
duce its  charges  to  customers  nine  times 
during  the  past  decade.  The  Florida 
Commission  has  compelled  annual  rate 
reductions  during  this  period  totaling 
$46  miUion.  In  view  of  the  company's 
expansion  of  power  sales  during  the  past 
decade,  these  rate  reductions  saved  the 
consumers  over  $100  million  last  year 
alone.  According  to  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Service  Corporation's  com- 
pilation, in  1965.  the  company's  charge 
per  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  for  resi- 
dential use  is  some  12.5  percent  below 
the  national  average  and  is  the  fourth 
lowest  of  the  20  largest  investor-owned 
electric  utilities  in  the  United  States. 
Florida  Power  &  Light's  customers,  it  is 
evident,  are  being  fully,  adequately  and 
economically  served  by  the  company. 

In  these  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
it  makes  no  sense  to  have  dual  regula- 
tion— Federal  and  State — for  the  elec- 
tric energy  that  Florida  Power  &  Light's 
customers  purchase  from  that  company. 
The  company  has  estimated,  for  example, 
that  it  would  cost  between  $4  million  and 
$6  million  to  undertake  the  property  val- 
uations and  to  set  up  the  additional  ac- 
counting techniques  called  for  by  the 
Federal  Commission's  rules  and  regula- 
tions. These  costs,  and  the  continuing 
additional  annual  costs  of  approximately 
$600,000.  would  be  passed  on  to  the  com- 
pany's customers  as  the  added  cost  of 
providing  them  with  electricity.  Given 
the  existing,  perfectly  adequate  regu- 
lation of  intrastate  utilities  by  the  State 
commissioners.  It  would  appear  that  the 
consTomers  of  electricity  in  Florida  and 
in  other  States  having  companies  simi- 
larly situated  should  not  be  forced  to 
bear  this  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
expense  merely  for  the  sake  of  regulation 
by  a  Federal  Government  agency. 

Mr.  President,  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  has  be- 
come more  important  in  the  case  of  the 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  and  Tampa 
Electric  Co..  both  of  which  are  located 
on  the  Florida  Peninsula,  that  to  my 
mind  places  them  in  a  different  category 
than  a  number  of  other  private  power 
companies  not  so  situated  in  view  of  the 
opinion— opinion  No.  517 — of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  rendered  on  March 
20.  1967.  that  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Co.  is  subject  to  Federal  regulations.  I 
might  point  out  here  that  Tampa  Elec- 
tric Co.  received  in  January  1964,  a 
letter  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion advising  them  that  the  CommLssion 
considered  that  they  were  engaged  in 
the  transmission  and  sale  at  wholesale 
of  electric  energy  "in  interstate  com- 
merce" and  that  they  were,  therefore,  a 
"public  utility"  under  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  However,  they  have 
not  yet  received  an  order  to  show  cause. 
This  opinion  in  the  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co.  case  was  by  a  3 -to -2  vote 
of  the  Commission.  Commissioner  John 
A.  Carver,  Jr.,  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion 


in  which  he  was  joined  by  Commissioner 
Lawrence  J.  O'Connor.  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  Commis- 
sioner Carver's  dissenting  opinion  as  I 
believe  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  matter 
of  Federal  jurisdiction.  I  quote  from 
this  opinion: 

The  vice  I  find  In  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion, which  prevents  me  from  Joining  in  its 
st<it«ment.  Is  that  its  adoption  of  the  com- 
mingling theory  as  a  test  for  Jurisdiction 
per  se.  Interprets  the  Federai  Power  Act  to 
Ivave  a  reach  beyond  that  which  I  And  in  the 
statute. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  Is  today  found  to 
griint  to  the  Ck>mmlsslon  Jurisdiction  over 
any  company  which  generates  electric  energy 
In  the  form  of  alternating  three-phase  60- 
cycle  current.  If  that  company  is  intercon- 
nected and  electromagnetlcally  synchronized 
with  any  other  generating  source  producing 
electric  energy  in  the  same  form  in  another 
state. 

More  than  90';  of  the  Nation's  electric 
generating  capacity  Is  Interconnected  In  this 
fashion.  The  only  major  exception  is  the 
electric  generation  of  Texa.8.  which  Is  Inter- 
connected within  Texas  but  not  with  out-of 
Texas  systems.  Such  a  test  for  Jurisdiction 
writes  out  of  statute  the  Intrastate  and  in- 
dustrial exceptions  to  coverage  under  the  Act. 
and  In  doing  so  objectionably  usurps  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress. 

Prom  its  outset,  the  case  was  tried  on  the 
narrow  Issue  of  Jurisdiction — a  so-called 
"straight  status  case."  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Company  has  an  Interconnection  with 
Florida  Power  Corporation,  at  a  jKiint  180 
miles  from  the  Georgia  state  line.  The  de- 
cision turns  on  the  theory  that  at  this  inter- 
connection, any  'flow"  of  energy  from  Florida 
Power  Corporation  to  Florida  Power  and  Light 
Company  may  not  be  assumed  to  be  Florida- 
generated  energy  from  Florida  Power  Corpo- 
ration's generating  system,  but  rather  to  be 
Interstate  in  origin  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
connection by  the  Florida  Power  Corporation 
with  out-of-Florida  generating  sources.  The 
Florida  Power  Corporation  system  Is  said  to 
be  "Permeated"  or  commingled  with  out-of- 
Florlda  energy. 

The  facts  of  Interconnection  are  uncon- 
troverted.  Aided  by  the  engineering  testi- 
mony of  St-iff  witnesses  Jessel  and  Jacobsen, 
the  Staff's  case  for  the  ultimate  Jurisdictional 
fact  of  electric  energy  In  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Company's  system  being  transmitted  in 
Interstate  commerce  is  this  "permeation"  or 
"commingling."  The  exiunlner  neatly  sum- 
marized : 

"The  cause  and  effect  relationship  In  elec- 
trie  energy  occurring  throughout  every  gen- 
erator and  point  on  the  Georgia.  Corp  and 
Florida  systems  constitutes  Interstate  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  by.  to.  and  from 
Florida.  It  is  the  electromagnetic  unity  of 
response  of  Florida.  Corp.  Georgia  and  other 
Interconnecting  systems  that  constitutes  the 
interstate  transmission  of  electric  energy  by 
Florida."     (Ex.  Dec.  Mlmeo..  p.  11.) 

In  undertaking  to  temper  the  Impact  of  the 
exanviner's  forthrlghtness  (a  forthrightness 
conforming  to  the  theory  upon  which  Staff's 
case  was  submitted),  the  Commission  turns 
to  Exhibit  18  as  supporting  a  Commission 
finding  (as  opposed  to  an  examiner's  find- 
ing) that  Interstate  energy  reached  the  sys- 
tem of  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company. 
But  that  exhibit  (or  any  exhibit)  shows  no 
more  than  that  "commingled"  energy  reached 
the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Company  system. 
This  assumes  the  fact  in  issue,  and  thus  begs 
either  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  or  the 
question  of  substantiality  or  both.  No  Staff 
exhibit  purparts  to  depart  from  the  assump- 
tions made  to  support  the  "commingling" 
theory. 

The  examiner  fairly  recognized  that  "com- 
mingling" is  only  a  theory.     But   he  found 


that  the  theory  of  commingling  was  sound 
and  proved,  and  that  its  proof  obviated 
tracing. 

If  commingling  obviates  tracing,  then  the 
reach  of  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  is 
plenary.  Furthermore,  it  has  become  plen- 
ary in  1967.  while  the  act  was  passed  In  1935 
and  has  not  been  changed  by  Congress  (in 
respects  material  here)  since. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Connecticut  Light 
and  Power  Co.  v.  FPC.  324  U.S.  515.  at  515. 
credited  the  Congress  with  determining  that 
"federal  Jurisdiction  was  to  follow  the  flow 
of  electric   energy."      (at  529) 

But  Is  federal  Jurisdiction  to  follow  the 
changes  in  the  theories  which  are  devised  by 
company  or  Commission  engineers  to  de- 
scribe a  still-mysterious  phenomenon?  For 
myself.  I  cannot  accept  the  premise  that  the 
"commingling"  theory  can  change  the  law  as 
radically  as  to  eliminate  two  explicit  excep- 
tions to  our  Jurisdiction. 

Turning  to  the  cases  by  the  majority,  most 
of  these  cases  Involved  Jurisdiction  over 
wholesale  sfiles,  not  Jurisdiction  per  se.  The 
two  "straight  status"  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  reports — Connecticut  Light  and  Pouer 
Company  v  FPC.  324  U.S.  515  (1945).  and 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  v.  FPC.  319 
US.  61  (1942) — do  not  support  the  approach 
used  here,  and  the  Commission's  opinion 
today  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  latter's 
statement  (at  319  U.S.  72)  that  "mere  con- 
nection determines  nothing."  Todays  deci- 
sion has  connection  determines  everything. 
The  cases  cited  In  the  Commission's  opin- 
ion, although  sales  cases  not  solely  status 
cases,  carry  the  process  of  interpreting  legis- 
lative language  almost  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mission goes  today.  The  final  step  may  be 
a  short  one,  but  short  or  not.  it  is  legislative. 
The  discussion  which  asserts  that  the 
conunlngling  or  electromagnetic  sj'nchro- 
nism  test  for  Jurisdiction  under  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  suppyorts  the  public 
Interest  In  the  expansion  and  extension  of 
Interconnection  arrangements  for  greater 
service  reliability  Is  not  persuasive.  1  fully 
agree  that  interconnections  serve  the  objec- 
tive of  reliability,  and  that  reliability  is 
strongly  In  the  public  Interest.  But  with 
the  present  near  universality  of  Intercon- 
nections, it  would  seem  that  the  Commis- 
sion's opinion  would  as  likely  lead  to  present 
connections  being  broken  as  to  new  con- 
nections being  established  or  existing  con- 
nections strengthened. 

Congress  may  have  Intended  that  the  pro- 
vision of  section  201(b)  which  sUtes  that 
the  ComnUsslon  "shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
.  .  .  over  facilities  used  .  .  .  only  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  intrastate 
commerce,  or  over  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  consumed  wholly 
by  the  transmitter"  was  to  have  a  diminish- 
ing effect  with  the  passage  of  time;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  can  be  said  to 
have  intended  this  diminution  to  proceed 
to  the  vanishing  point.  It  reaches  that  point 
for  all  practical  purposes  when  the  Commis- 
sion adopts  the  commingling  test  for  de- 
termining Interstate  flows  after  virtually  the 
entire  electric  generating  capacity  of  the 
United  States  is  Interconnected  under  elec- 
tromagnetlcally  synchronous   conditions. 

My  doubts  that  the  statute  should  be  so 
read  are  reinforced  when  the  diminished 
meaning  of  section  202  following  the  applica- 
tion of  the  commingling  test  Is  considered. 
The  stated  purpose  of  section  202  was  to 
assure  an  abundant  supply  of  economical 
energy  by  voluntary  interconnection  of  fa- 
cilities. If  Jurisdiction  Inexorably  follows 
Interconnection,  the  nonjurisdlctlonal  utili- 
ties cannot  retain  any  aspect  of  their  Inde- 
pendence once  they  agree  to  Interconnect. 
Impregnation  Is  indivisible.  Such  a  read- 
ing of  section  202  is  hearly  conformable  to 
its  general  spirit,  and  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  legislative  history  of  this  part  of  the  Act. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  will  favorably 
consider  this  legislation  at  an  early  date. 
Otherwise,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion will  extend  its  bureaucratic  hand  to 
practically  exterminate  State  power  and 
responsibility  in  this  field  instead  of  up- 
holding State  jurisdiction  and  supple- 
menting It  by  Federal  regulation  only 
in  "those  matters  which  cannot  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  States."  as  stated  by  the 
Senate  committee  in  reporting  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  the  Senate  in  1935. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  Record  the  attenuated 
threat  upon  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  relies  in  its  claim  of  juris- 
diction over  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  and  it  Is  moving  just  the  same  way 
it  did  in  that  case  to  control  the  Tampa 
Electric  Co. 

Both  those  companies  are  joined  in  a 
Florida  pool  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  service  being  rendered  to 
Florida  people  and  Florida  communities, 
so  that  if  there  is  disaster  somewhere, 
one  can  come  to  the  help  of  others  or  all 
can  come  to  the  help  of  one. 

This  pool  consists  of  five  different  con- 
tributing power  setups.  Two  are  Florida 
Power  &  Light  and  the  Tampa  Electric 
Co.,  both  completely  intrastate.  Two  are 
municipal  utility  systems,  both  com- 
pletely intrastate — the  municipal  sys- 
tems of  Jacksonville  and  of  Orlando. 
The  fifth  of  the  contributors  to  this  pool 
is  the  Florida  Power  Corp.  The  Florida 
Power  Corp.  has  a  connection  with  the 
Georgia  company  at  a  point  180  miles 
away  from  the  earliest  connection,  the 
closest  connection,  with  this  pool,  and 
much  farther  removed  from  other  con- 
nections which  it  has  with  this  pool. 

I  reiterate  that  this  pool  exists  solely 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The 
Florida  Power  Commission  itself  was  in- 
sistent upon  the  setting  up  of  this  pool 
during  World  War  II,  when  it  felt  that 
that  was  the  only  way  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  power-producing  companies 
toward  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
properly  served. 

Less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  power  used  by  the  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.  has  come  from  the 
Florida  Power  Corp.,  and  that  at  points 
vastly  remote  from  any  connection  of 
the  Florida  Power  Corp.  with  Its  Georgia 
associate — so  far  downstate  that  engi- 
neers of  Florida  Power  &  Light  think 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  of  any 
power  coming  from  another  State  to  the 
lines  of  Florida  Power  &  Light. 

The  same  situation  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  Tampa  Electric.  In  the  case  of 
Tampa  Electric,  they  exist  solely  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area.  That  is  where  their 
power  generators  are,  that  is  where  their 
consumers  are;  and  they  simply  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  pooling  their 
power  for  the  purpose  of  emergency  use. 
if  any  emergency  arises,  with  Florida 
Power  &  Light,  Florida  Power  Corp.,  and 
the  cities  of  Orlando  and  Jacksonville. 
It  would  be  completely  Irresponsible 
11  Congress  sat  by  and  watched  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  extend  the  ten- 
tacles of  Federal  control  In  such  a  way 
as  to  take  over  such  completely  Intra- 


state operations  as  those  of  the  Tampa 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Florida  Power  k. 
Light  Co.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  is 
attempted  to  be  done;  and  under  the 
recent  decision — a  three-to-two  deci- 
sion— of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
that  is  what  will  be  done,  unlesc  Con- 
gress assents  itself,  as  it  should,  to  cany 
out  the  original  purposes  so  clearly  an- 
nounced by  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  and  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
in  both  Houses  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADJOURNMENT 
DATES  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 292,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  292 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday.  March  23.  1967. 
they  stand  adjourned  untiri2  o'clock  merid- 
ian. Monday.  April  3,    1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  292)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION- 
FALSE   ALARM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  the  vigilance  of  Reporter  Fred 
P.  Graham  of  the  New  York  Times  ex- 
po.sed  a  new  chapter  in  the  exciting  saga 
which  asks  the  question:  Can  a  handful 
of  special  interests  and  the  champions 
of  malapportionment  turn  back  the  clock 
on  representative  government  and  re- 
establish the  "rotten  borough"  system  of 
State  government  in  America? 

The  Times  reported  the  behind-the- 
scenes  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  mal- 
apportionment to  slip  resolutions  quietly 
through  State  legislatures  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  sanction  mal- 
apportionment in  State  legislatures. 

Since  article  V  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or.  on 
the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  tico- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  Amendments. 


The  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  .-v)  many 
State  legislatures  to  ask  for  a  convention 
that  Congress  will  be  terrified  into  pro- 
posing the  kind  of  promalapportionment 
amendment  it  has  twice  rejected  in  2 
years.  For  a  constitutional  convention, 
were  one  convened,  could  not  be  limited 
to  the  reapportionment  issue,  but  could 
make  wholesale  revisions  in  our  cherished 
and  sacred  180-year  old  Charter  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  the  opponents  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  equal  State  legislative 
apportionment  based  on  one  man,  one 
vote,  apparently  hoped  to  confront  Con- 
gress with  a  kind  of  ultimatum;  Either 
give  us  an  amendment  to  reinstate  the 
rotten  borough  system  of  State  appor- 
tionment, or  give  us  a  constitutional 
convention,  in  which  all  your  rights  will 
be  up  for  grabs.  This  strategy  could  al- 
most be  called  a  sneak  attack  on  the  Con- 
stitution, if  it  did  not  more  closely  resem- 
ble an  assault  by  the  Marx  Brothers  on 
Fort  Knox. 

ROTTEN   BOROUGH   ADVOCATES   ARE  AT  LEAST  FOUR 
VOTES     SHORT    OF    REQUIRED     NVMBEB 

For  despite  any  impressive  totals  of 
the  number  of  State  legislatures  which 
have  asked  Congress  for  some  kind  of 
action  regarding  State  legislature  appor- 
tionment, the  number  of  States  which 
have  at  any  time  asked  Congress  for  a 
convention  to  propose  a  malapportion- 
ment amendment  is  at  least  four  and 
probably  seven  States  short  of  the  neces- 
sary 34.  And  of  the  30  memorials  which 
apparently  have  been  enacted  asking  for 
such  a  convention,  24  are  certainly  void. 
because  they  were  enacted  by  legislatures 
which  were  themselves  unconstitution- 
ally malapportioned  at  the  time.  The 
resolutions  apparently  enacted  by  State 
legislatures  requesting  a  convention  re- 
garding the  reapportionment  issue  are 
summarized  in  tables  A  to  D,  which  ap- 
pear as  exhibit  1  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  be  printed  as  exhibit  1  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

THE    CONVENTION    CALLS    ANALYZED 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  the 
convention  requests  so  far  enacted  by 
State  legislatures  can  be  divided  into 
four  categories.  The  first  category  set 
out  in  exhibit  1,  table  A  includes  the 
24  nearly  identical  memorials  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  have  received  from 
State  legislatures  requesting  a  constitu- 
tional convention  "for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  the  following  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

ARTICLE 

Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Confitltutlon 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have 
a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning 
the  membership  of  one  house  of  such  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population,  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be   apportioned. 
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Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
Within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Us  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress; 

The  second  category,  set  out  in  exhibit 
1,  table  B,  includes  three  other  memo- 
rials which  may  have  been  enacted  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  by  Georgia,  New 
Mexico,  and  Tennessee,  but,  according  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  were  never  re- 
ceived by  Congress. 

The  third  category,  set  out  in  exhibit 
1.  table  C,  includes  the  memorials  enacted 
this  year  by  three  other  States,  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  North  Dakota.  These  me- 
morials have  not  been  received  by  Con- 
gress, but  are,  presumably,  substantially 
Identical  to  the  memorials  of  the  24 
States  in  category  1. 

The  fourth  category,  set  out  in  exhibit 
1,  table  D,  includes  memorials  received 
by  the  88th  Congress  from  the  13  State 
legislatures,  11  of  which  are  among 
the  24  which  sent  memorials  on  reappor- 
tionment to  the  89th  and  90th  Congress. 
The  two  new  States  exclusively  in  this 
third  category  are  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming. None  of  these  13  resolutions  ask 
for  or  even  mention  the  amendment  the 
24  States  in  the  first  category  have  re- 
quested. Rather,  these  earlier  13  memo- 
rials proposed  to  legitimize  malappor- 
tionment by  specifically  amending  the 
Constitution  to  exclude  the  Federal 
courts  from  review  of  State  legislative 
apportionment.  These  13  resolutions 
asked  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  "for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States": 

ARTICLE  

Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportionment 
or  representation   in  Its  legislature. 

Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission. 

At  most.  then,  counting  the  memorials 
of  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  Georgia, 
which  Congress  has  never  received.  30 
State  legislatures  have  at  one  time  or 
another  submitted  requests  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  propose  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  specifically 
permit  malapportionment  in  State  legis- 
latures. Two  others,  Washington  and 
Wyoming,  asked  for  a  different  amend- 
ment. 

CONVENTION  CALLS  CANNOT  BE   AGGREGATED 

None  of  these  memorials  asks  for  a 
general  constitutional  convention  to  con- 
sider proposing  amendments  generally, 
as  article  V  of  the  Constitution  contem- 
plates. In  fact,  each  calls  for  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  a  specific  amendment 
spelled  out,  word  for  word,  in  the  con- 
vention call  Itself.  The  North  Carolina 
call  made  It  unalterably  clear  that  It 
sought  "a  convention  for  the  sole  pur- 


pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  would  provide 
that."  and  then  it  spells  out  the  details 
of  the  desired  amendment. 

Eleven  of  those  States  which  submitted 
convention  calls  to  the  88th  Congress 
asking  for  emasculation  of  the  judicial 
review  of  apportionment  felt  compelled 
to  issue  new  calls  for  the  separate 
amendment  they  requested  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  therefore  appears  that  even 
requesting  States  themselves  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  convention  calls 
which  have  been  made  on  the  reappor- 
tionment issue  can  be  "stacked  up"  to 
reach  the  required  34. 

ALL   30  CONVENTION  CALLS  VOID 

It  is  likely  that  all  of  the  memorials 
calling  for  legitimization  of  malappor- 
tionment are  invalid  for  a  number  of 
constitutional  reasons.  It  is  certain  that 
24  of  the  30  identical  memorials  re- 
portedly enacted  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress are  void  for  the  simple  common- 
sense  and  constitutional  reason  that  they 
were  enacted  by  unconstitutionally  mal- 
apportioned  legislatures  which  sought 
through  those  petitions  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  legitimize  their  own 
unlawfulness.  Thus  the  proponents  have 
not  just  two  States  to  go,  but  at  least  28. 

CONSTITtJTIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS    MAKING    ALL 
30    VOID 

Because  the  malapportionment  of  24 
of  the  30  State  legislatures  which  may 
have  issued  convention  calls  voids  those 
memorials,  I  see  no  point  today  in  ex- 
ploring the  question  of  their  effectiveness 
as  legitimate  convention  calls  under 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  had  they 
been  issued  by  fairly  apportioned  legis- 
latures. Instead,  I  call  the  attention  of 
those  Interested  in  this  question  to  the 
material  on  this  question  reprinted  in 
exhibit  5,  compiled  from  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  and  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer. 

These  materials  make  ii  clear  that  the 
very  form  chosen  by  the  drafters  of  the 
27  identical  memorials  Congress  has  re- 
ceived voids  them  as  effective  convention 
calls,  because  they  do  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  they  seek  to  Invoke. 

But  the  basic  fact  which  disqualifies 
all  but  perhaps  sbc  of  these  memorials 
from  serious  consideration  as  either 
legitimate  convention  calls  or  expressions 
of  popular  will  Is  the  fact  that  they  were 
enacted  by  legislatures  which  were  them- 
selves unconstitutionally  apportioned  at 
the  time. 

Would  anyone  assert  that  a  legislature 
constituted  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  those  it  governs  can 
legitimately  invoke  the  machinery  of 
amendment  to  legalize  its  existence  by 
amending  the  Constitution  it  violates? 
To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer  It. 
It  would  be  as  tf  a  State  legislature,  dis- 
covered to  be  corrupt,  could  avoid  punish- 
ment by  merely  repealing  the  statutes  on 
bribery  and  conflict  of  interest,  or  a  Gov- 
ernor, convicted  of  some  offense,  could 
grant  himself  a  pardon.  The  very  con- 
cept is  absurd.  But  applied  to  legislative 
apportionment,  it  is  not  funny. 

This  Nation  fought  a  revolution  under 
the  banner  of  "No  taxation  without  rep- 


resentation," and  "Government  only  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  but  the 
malapportionment  in  many  of  the  States, 
including  my  own,  which  asked  for  a  re- 
apportionment convention  was  a  na- 
tional scandal. 

Many  of  these  States,  like  Termessee, 
had  ignored  for  half  a  century  the  pro- 
visions of  their  own  constitutions  re- 
quiring regular  reapportionment  to  re- 
flect population  shifts.  Twenty-four  of 
the  State  legislatures  which  have  memo- 
rialized Congi-ess  asking  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  legitimize  malap- 
portionment represented  such  a  minor 
segment  of  their  State's  population  tiiat 
the  courts  either  had  already  or  short- 
ly thereafter  declared  those  legislatures 
to  be  illegally  constituted. 

In  tills  light,  no  weight  can  be  at- 
tached to  these  convention  calls  either  as 
constitutional  acts  or  expressions  of 
popular  will.  They  are  void.  And  no 
amount  of  scurrying  around  the  coun- 
tryside or  waving  them  about  In  the  Sen- 
ate can  breathe  life  into  them — they  rep- 
resent the  dying  gasps  of  malapportioned 
legislatures  which  tried  to  frustrate  ma- 
jority rule  to  save  their  own  illegal 
powers. 

KOTTEN     BOROUGH     ADVOCATES     BOUND     TO     FAIL 

The  battle  lines  have  shifted  since  the 
last  time  the  rotten  borough  battle  was 
fought  In  the  Senate.  That  giant,  Paul 
Douglas,  who  led  the  fight  to  equality 
of  representation  in  State  legislatures  is 
gone.  We  who  assisted  him  and  were 
Inspired  by  him  are  pledged  to  carry  on. 
The  scene  may  have  temporarily  shifted 
to  the  statehouse,  but  all  roads  for  those 
memorials  lead  to  the  Senate. 

This  latest  effort  to  foist  malappor- 
tionment on  the  American  people  under 
the  guise  that  they  really  want  to  be 
unequally  represented  In  the  statehouse 
has  been  a  clever  move,  but  will  prove  a 
useless  one.  I  wonder  whether  Its  archi- 
tects are  to  be  more  admired  for  their 
energy  or  consoled  for  their  waste  of 
time.  In  at  least  two  of  the  States  their 
most  recent  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
masterpieces  of  strategy,  getting  the 
memorials  through  In  at  best  one  State 
by  hard  bargaining — "log  rolling"  as  it 
is  called  In  legislative  circles — and  in 
another  with  little  public  or  legislative 
notice. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however.  Con- 
gress must  decide  whether  34  States  have 
validly  asked  for  a  convention.  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  clearly  that  Congress 
will  not  be  moved  to  lay  open  our  sacred 
Constitution  to  amendment  on  the  de- 
fective and  self-serving  petitions  of  25 
rotten  borough  legislatures  which  are  no 
longer  even  in  existence. 

All  the  spectres  and  hobgoblins  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  fair  and  equal  ap- 
portionment have  been  dispelled  by  the 
realities  of  reapportioned  legislatures. 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
now  been  reapportioned.  Rather  than  a 
blg-clty-boss  or  one-party  takeover  of 
State  legislatures,  both  predicted  by 
rotten  borough  advocates,  the  last  elec- 
tion, as  indicated  In  exhibit  2  produced 
greater  suburban  and  Republican  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures  than  In 
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1962,  before  this  reapportionment  battle 
began.  The  fact  Is  that  equal  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures  is  not  just 
fair  and  constitutional  government,  it  Is 
good  government.  I  am  confident  that 
now  that  we  have  achieved  it,  we  will  not 
lose  it.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  equal 
representation  in  State  government  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  tn  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  2 
a  table  showing  Republican  representa- 
tion in  State  legislatures,  1962  to  1967; 
as  exhibit  3,  a  series  of  press  reports  of 
1967  action  by  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Legislatures;  and  as  exhibit  4,  a  table 
compiled  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  demon- 
strating the  extent  of  malapportionment 
in  American  State  legislatures  as  of  June, 
1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2,  3,  and  4. » 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
pilation of  materials  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  State  memorials  to  Congress  re- 
questing a  constitutional  convention  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  as  exhibit  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

ExHiBrr  1. — Analysis  of  Convention  Calls 
Regarding  Reapportionment  Received  bt 
Congress  From  State  Legislatures 

Table  A. — States  which  have  sent  memorials 
to  Congress  requesting  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  permit  malapportion- 
ment of  1  house  of  a  State  legislature 
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Table  B. — States  which  reportedly  passed 
such  resolutions  during  the  89th  Cong., 
but  apparently  did  not  submit  them  to 
that  Congress 
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Table  C. — States  which  have  reportedly 
passed  such  memorials  this  year,  but  had 
not  been  noted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  having  submitted  them  to  Congress  as 
of  Mar.  20,  1967 
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Table  D. — States  which  have  sent  memorials 
to  Congress  requesting  a  constitutional 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  prevent  judicial  review 
of  State  malapportionment  and  make  it 
constitutional 
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nilJt!','**  ^f*i*  ^^  memoriaUzed  the  88th  Cong  ,  re- 
questing a  different  amendment.    See  table  D . 


.Note.— In  addition  to  Washington  and  Wyoming 
11  States,  all  of  whose  legislatures  were  subsequently 
declared  unconstitutionally  nialapiwrtioned,  also  re- 
quested of  the  ssth  Cong.,  a  convention  for  the  purixise 
of  cut  tingofT  judicial  re  view  of  the  rot  ten  borough  s\-stein 
of  .State  legislative  .apportionment.  These  States.' all  of 
which  are  listed  in  talile  A  as  memorializing  the  89th 
Cong,,  for  a  different  amendment,  include:  .\rkansas, 
Idaho,  Kansas.  Missouri.  MontiUia.  Nevada.  Oklahoma, 
Smith  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Exhibit  2 

Republican  representation  in  State  legisla- 
tures, 1962-67 

Election  year:  Percent 

1962 38.6 

1964 33.0 

1966  ..- 40.9 

ExHisrr  3 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Mar.  11,  1967) 

Dirksen  Amendment  Sails  Safely  Through 

Democrat-Run  Senate 

When  the  Dirksen  Amendment  on  legis- 
lative districting  came  sailing  out  of  the  In- 
diana Senate  last  week  in  the  midst  of  mass 
bill-stripping,  name-calling  and  general  con- 
fusion, it  did  not  get  the  attention  It 
deserved. 

It  was  part  of  a  fascinating  swap. 

What  was  that  proposal,  so  beloved  of 
Republicans  generally,  doing  with  approval 
from  a  chamber  that  the  Democrats  control 
by  an  eight-vote  margin?  It  did  not  squeak 
through;  It  passed  by  a  29-20  vote. 


Eight  Democrats,  including  the  caucus 
chairman.  Joined  the  Republicans  tor  the 
tour  de  force.  Of  course,  some  small-popu- 
lation county  Democrats  always  have  favored 
the  Idea  of  letting  one  legislative  chamber 
be  districted  on  a  basis  other  than 
population. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  asks  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  enacting  an  amend- 
ment that  would  legalize  that  system,  re- 
jected in  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

One  tantalizing  explanation  was  this: 
When  certain  Democrats  were  trying  to  get 
Speaker  of  the  House  Otis  R,  Bowen  (R- 
Bremen)  to  hand  down  the  pari-mutuel 
gambling  referendum  bill  about  a  week  ear- 
lier, some  of  them  reported  that  the  House 
GOP  leaders  had  a  price:  Pass  the  Dirksen 
Amendment  In  the  Senate. 

Bowen  handed  down  the  bill  and  It  passed 
in  the  House.  But  nothing  was  heard  for 
days  about  Dirksen.  Then  it  passed  the 
Senate  in  a  Jiffy.  And  caucus  chairman 
James  M.  Plaskett  (D-New  Washington),  af- 
ter considerable  prodding,  came  up  with 
this  explanation.  It  was  not  pari-mutuel  at 
all.    That  deal  never  was  made. 

The  answer  was  that  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats did  not  have  enough  votes  to  pass  their 
own  "Klzer  plan"  on  congressional  redistrict- 
ing,  and  wanted  badly  to  send  it  to  the 
House  to  make  a  record.  To  placate  some 
of  their  own  rural  boys,  they  had  to  pass 
Dirksen  before  they  could  move  Klzer. 

(From  the  Decatur  (111  )   Herald,  Mar    6 
1967) 
Suspending   Rules   Is   Dangerous 
Republicans  can.  and  do.  get  their  way  in 
the  dim  political  catacombs  of  Springfield. 
It's  simple.     They  have   ample  majorities 
In  both  houses,  and  they  can  vote  or  pass 
almost  anything  their  heart  desires — appar- 
ently as  long  as  it  Is  not  diversion  of  motor 
fuel  tax  funds. 

It's  simple,  but  it's  not  right.  A  majority 
party  has  some  responsibilities,  the  most 
fundamental  of  which  is  to  present  Its  pro- 
gram in  an  open  market,  debate  It  in  a  demo- 
cratic way,  and  then  vote  on  It. 

This  Is  not  what  happened  last  week  when 
House  Republicans  literally  rammed  through 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  to  reverse  the  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
House  Speaker  Ralph  T.  Smith  Introduced 
the  resolution.  One  of  his  colleagues  made 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  another 
quickly  followed  by  calling  for  a  vote  on  the 
resolution.  There  was  some  debate  on  It, 
mostly  by  proponents  who  knew  this  was 
coming  and  had  prepared  to  defend  it — Just 
as  their  show-blz  patriarch  in  Washington, 
Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
"18th  Centurists"  who  want  one  house  of 
state  legislatures  to  be  elected  by  factors 
other  than  population. 

Only  differences  Is,  Mr.  Dirksen  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  in  Washington  and 
he  didn't  get  anywhere  In  his  defense  of 
"enfranclshlng  the  cows  and  the  sows." 

The  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters  on 
Saturday  attacked  the  House  resolution  say- 
ing it  was  passed  "with  no  hearings  and 
practically  no  discussion." 

We  hope  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
Senate  takes  note  of  what  the  League  had 
to  say. 

Aside  from  the  antiquated  arguments  of 
their  case.  House  Republicans  should  know 
better  than  to  pass  legislation  within  minutes 
after  It  Is  Introduced.  Suspending  the  rules 
is  always  a  dangerous  parliamentary  tactic 
and  should  be  used  only  with  utmost  dis- 
crimination. 

Otherwise,  whoever  suspends  the  rules 
might  himself  be  suspended,  come  electlor 
day. 
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Exhibit  4 

State  legislative  apportionment,  July  1,  1061 

ITablc  compiled  by  Advisory  t'ommis.-^inn  on  InttTfrovermnpntnl  Relations  (icmonstroting  extent  of  malapportion- 
uii'ut  III  AmerHiiii  .-^latc  lefislaturcs  lis  o/ June  19(il] 
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SU4 

18,821 

.Vis 

1.5.829 

48,  ,555 

1.S74 

jnr,  1100 

4,5,1131 

4, 1.98 

2'.'8,  000 

13,  1J5 

■.•9,  917 

51,793 

48fi 

8,  fi-29 
10.  039 
3'.i,  7:7 

147,  4.54 

9,  40K 
2,927 

51.6;t7 
20.  023 
74.  3N4 
74.  J93 
3,0«J2 


Percent 
neces- 
sary to 
control 


25.1 
35.0 
12,8 
43,  H 
10.7 
20,8 
33.4 
22.0 
12.3 

(') 

(') 

in.  (i 

28.7 
40  4 
3.5.2 
26.8 
42.  0 
3.3  0 
46.9 
(') 
41.0 
29.0 
40  1 
34  0 
47  7 
10  1 
30.  r. 
8.0 
40.3 
19.0 
14  n 
36.9 
36.  M 
,11.9 
41.0 
24.  5 
47.8 
33.1 
18.1 
20.  ft 
38.  3 
20.9 
.10.3 
21.3 
47,0 
.37,7 
33.9 
46.7 
45.  U 
26.9 


Average 


30.818 

5,654 

Iti,  277 

I7,Mi3 

196.465 

2«,  !>S4 

8.  flJ3 

1J.751 

52,  122 

19.235 

12.  407 

10,  .590 

170, 8»» 

46.  625 

2,5.  .532 

17.  428 
30, 3S2 
31.019 

6,418 
29,290 
21,4.52 
71,120 
26,  060 
1.5,  ,5,58 
26.  .501' 

7.178 

(>) 

7,710 

1,517 

101.113 

14.  3<,i4 

lll.ShJ 

37.968 

.5.  4'/J 
7U.  S.50 
19.  24-.' 
29,  478 
53,902 

8.  ,594 
19.211 

9.074 

aa.  (131 

(i2.8f>4 
13.916 
1,585 
30.669 
28.820 

18.  604 
39. 528 

fi,894 


Largest 

Smallest 

104,  767 

6.731 

6,60.5 

2.  945 

30,4:<8 

5.7,54 

31,  686 

4,  927 

306,191 

72,  10.5 

63.760 

7.  867 

81,089 

191 

S8.21B 

1,643 

311,682 

2,868 

18.5,  422 

1.876 

15, 163 

7,044 

15.  576 

915 

160, 200 

34.433 

79.  KiH 

14,804 

13,^.  1,57 

7.910 

t%l,trl6 

2.  OIIJ 

67.7S9 

ll,3i4 

120.  ."05 

6.909 

13. 1112 

2.  394 

82,071 

6.  ,541 

49.  478 

3.  5.59 

13.5,268 

34.  006 

99,446 

8. 343 

59,  ,542 

3.  576 

,52. 970 

3, 9<t0 

12,537 

894 

12.  ,525 

SNi 

i') 

C') 

14;j.913 

48.  5,55 

•J9,  l.^3 

1.874 

150,000 

15.  000 

82,0.59 

4,  5.*0 

8.408 

2,  ("Klj 

97,  WA 

11).  274 

62.  787 

4.496 

39.660 

18.955 

139,293 

4.485 

IS.  977 

486 

29.  4'.H) 

8.  IVJI 

16.  ftSS 

3.  ,531 

79.  -.m 

3.4,54 

105,  7i5 

33.  «<7 

32.  380 

1,  114 

33,  155 

38 

142.  597 

20.071 

57.  648 

12.  399 

252. 925 

4.  .191 

87.  486 

19,651 

10,  024 

2. 930 

Percent 
neces- 
sary to 
control 


2.5.7 
49.0 


('< 


33.3 
44  7 
32. 1 
12  0 
IX.  5 
14.7 


(-) 

(-) 


32.7 
39.9 
34.8 
2>1.  9 
18.5 
34.1 
34.1 
39,7 


(•') 


45.  3 
44.0 

31.5 
29  1 
2(1  3 
36.6 

35  0 
43.  9 

46.  5 
27.  0 
»*.  2 
27.1 
40.  2 
30.3 
2*1  5 
48.  1 
37.7 
46.  5 
4ii.  7 
38.  5 
28.7 
38.6 
Xi.  3 
11.6 
36. 8 
35  3 
40.0 
40.0 
35.8 


'  Is.sne5  of  the  National  Civic  Review  published  l.y 
ar>ptiftit>ne.l  si'ats  m  1  or  U.'tli  h»..u.ses  after  July  I,  1961, 
Curr. 

'  Nut  available. 

•  Unicameral  legislature. 


I  lie  National  Municipal  Leacue  indicate  that  these  Stat<is 
I'Ut  priur  to  the  U.S.  Suproiiie  Court  decibioii  in  Jlnker  v. 


Source:  Nfttlonal  Municipal  League.  Compendium  on  Lesislativo  .apportionment,  2(i  edition  (January  1962). 


ElXHIBIT    5 

M.ATERIALS     Regarding     V.alidity     of     Statb 
Memorials    to    Congress    RKQtnsrafo    a 

CONBTITUTIONAI.   CONVENTION 
PROPOSING     CX)NSrll"U'nONAL     AMXNDMENTS     BT 
CONXTTNTION  :   SOME  PRODLEMS 

(By  Arthur  Earl  Bonfleld* ) 
All  of  the  existing  axnendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  were  proposed 
to  the  states  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  F*roponents  of  the  three 
provisions  under  disciissloa  here  seek  to 
avoid  this  procedure.  They  are  attempting 
to  invoke  an  alternative  means  of  submitting 
to  the  states  amendments  to  our  fundamen- 
tal law.  In  addition  to  the  direct  Congres- 
sional Initiation  of  the  amending  process. 
Article  V  '  provides  that  "on  the  Application 
of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  sev- 
eral states  I  Congress]  shall  call  a  Convention 


for  proposing  amendments."  The  present 
paper  will  consider  some  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  current  effort  to  utilize 
this  partlculiir  mode  of  "proposing"  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution. 

At  the  outset.  It  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  significant  questiona  that  wlU 
arise  In  the  present  attempt  to  propose 
amendments  to  our  fund.imental  law  by  con- 
vention will  not  be  resolvable  in  tlie  course, - 


•Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  University  of 
Iowa  College  of  Law;  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College; 
LL.B..  LLJM..  Yale  Law  School. 

■  U.S.  Const,  art.  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
proi>oe«  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or.  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention     for     proposing     amendments, 


which.  In  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 

'See  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433.  457 
(1939)  (concurring  opinion).  Dowling. 
Clarifying  The  Amending  Process.  1  Wash. 
A  Lee  L.  Rev,  215  (1945).  In  Coleman  v. 
Miller,  the  Court  held  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  state's  ratification  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment which  It  had  previously  rejected,  and 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  state 
could  validly  ratify  a  proposed  amendment, 
were  nonjusticiable  political  questions  witli- 
in  tlie  exclusive  and  irrevocable  determina- 
tion of  Congress. 


Strong  dicta  even  go  so  far  as  to  insist  th.it 
all  questions  arising  In  the  amending  proc- 
ess are  nonjusticiable.'  But  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  a  substantial  nature  to  the  con- 
trary. It  would  Indicate  that  some  of  the 
questions  which  may  arise  In  this  process 
can  be  settled  oti  the  merits  by  the  Judi- 
ciary.' However,  those  that  are  beyond  the 
c; 'paclty  of  the  c;urts  to  decide  beca'.Kse  they 
are  nonjustlc-iable  political  questions  will 
be  re.'^olvablc  solely  by  Congres.s.  Its  deci- 
sion in  such  casco  will  be  final  and  con- 
clusive on  the  courts.^  Nevertheless,  "in  the 
exercise  of  that  power  Congress  ...  Is  (still | 
governed   by    the   Constllutlon."  " 


The  first  question  raised  by  the  current 
effort  to  propose  amendments  to  our  Na- 
tional Ciin.stltulion  via  a  convention  coii- 
cerns  the  sufficiency  of  the  re.-olutious  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  St;ite  G'jvernmei.'.s 
foi  this  purpose'  Are  they  proper  ripp;:. 
cations  fcir  a  "Convention"  within  tiie  m?  in- 
ing  of  Article  V?  If  they  are  not.  their  ad^  p- 
tion  by  the  legislatures  of  tv.o-third.s  of  the 
states  would  neither  authorize  nor  compc: 
Congress  to  summon  a  convention  enipjwereU 
to  propose  amendinent.s  to  the  Cjn.st;iut:u."i, 
Tlie  reasons  for   this  are  several. 

In  the  first  pV-.c<y.  the  United  States  is  a 
government  of  delegated  powers.  Con-^e- 
quently,  it  poFsei=ses  no  authority  save  that 
conferred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution.  Arti- 
cle V.  the  only  provision  in  the  Constitution 
dealing  wltli  its  amendment,  must  therefore 
be  deemed  exhaustive  and  not  merely  illus- 
trative of  the  Federal  Government's  powers 
In  this  regard.  That  provision  explicitly 
provides  two  modes  for  proposing  constilu- 
tlona!  anictidnients.  Only  one  of  these  con- 
lempl.ites  the  convening  of  a  convention 
empowered  to  propose  amendments.  Such 
a  "Convention"  Is  authorized  by  Article  V 
only  when  two-iliirds  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures have  made  "Applicat.ons"  for  one 
As  a  reiult.  applications  witliln  the  nieaiiiiig 
of   Article    V    from    two-thirds   of    the   state 


'See  iff.  at  457-59   (concurring  opinion). 

Proclamation  under  authority  of  Congress 
that  an  amendment  has  been  ratified  wi;: 
carry  with  it  a  solemn  .assurance  by  the  Con- 
gress that  ratiflcatlon  has  taken  place  as  the 
Constitution  commands.  Upon  this  a.'sur- 
ance  a  proclaimed  amendment  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  leaving 
to  the  jvidiclary  its  traditional  authority  of 
Interpretation.  .  .  .  Undivided  control  of 
I  the  amending  I  process  has  been  given  by 
the  Article  exclusively  and  completely  to 
Congress.  The  process  Itself  is  'political"  in 
Its  entirety  .  .  .  and  Is  not  subject  to 
judicial  guidance,  control  or  interference  at 
any  point. 

See  also  text  accompanying  note  22  infra, 
and  Dowling.  note  2  supra. 

•See  Leser  v.  Garnett.  258  U.S.  130  (1922k 
Dillon  V.  Gloss.  256  U.S.  368  ( 1921  ) :  National 
Prohibition  Cases.  253  U.S.  350  (1920); 
Hawke  v.  Smith.  No.  1,  253  U.S.  221  (1920): 
Hf^Uingsworth  v.  Virginia,  3  U.S.  (3  Dall  ) 
378  (1798). 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  ftilly  ex- 
plore the  extent  to  which  the  Courts  can  or 
should  take  It  upon  themselves  in  suits 
properly  before  them  to  independently  re- 
solve the  various  questions  that  may  arise 
in  the  amending  process.  On  the  Justici- 
ability of  questions  arising  In  the  amending 
prcxiesfi  see  Orfleld.  Amending  the  Federal 
CoNSTmrriON  7-36  (1942);  Clark.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Amending  Process.  39 
Va,  L.  Rev.  621  ( 1953);  Note,  70  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1067   (1957). 

»  Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  VS.  433  (1939>;  cf. 
United  States  v.  Sprague,  282  U.S.  716  (1931), 

•  Coleman  v.  Miller,  supra,  note  5,  at  457 
(1939). 

'  Amending  the  Constitution  to  Strengthen 
the  States  in  the  Federal  System,  19  State 
Government  10  (Winter  No.  1  1963). 
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legislatures  must  fairly  be  deemed  absolute 
prerequisites  to  the  summoning  of  such  a 
body.'' 

There  Is  a  second  reason  why  valid  Article 
V  applications  from  the  requisite  number  of 
state  legislatures  must  be  deemed  prior  con- 
ditions to  the  summoning  of  any  convention 
empowered  to  propose  amendments.  If  these 
applications  are  not  prerequisites  to  such  a 
convention  call,  on  Its  own  say-so.  a  majority 
of  Congress  could  validly  summon  such  a 
body.'  By  the  same  simple  majority.  Con- 
gress could  determine  the  convention's  make- 
up and  mode  of  operation.  It  could  there- 
fore provide  that  the  convention  could  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  states  by  a  mere 
majority  of  Its  delegates. 

But  Article  V  Insists  that  a  two-thirds  vote 
be  required  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or 
that  two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures 
make  "Application"  for  a  "Convention."  be- 
fore an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  may 
be  proposed  to  the  states.  This  reflects  the 
conviction  of  the  founding  fathers  that  the 
seriousness  of  tills  kind  of  action  demands  a 
national  consensus  of  the  sort  required  to 
achieve  such  two-thirds  votes.  Permitting 
a  majority  of  Congress,  on  Its  own  say-so.  to 
call  a  convention  empowered  to  propose  con- 
stitutional amendments  approved  by  a  sim- 
ple m.aJortty  of  the  latter's  delegates  would, 
therefore,  frustrate  the  well-reasoned  inten- 
tions of  the  founding  fathers  in  this  respect; 
for  the  kind  of  consensus  required  to  secure 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  or  applications 
for  a  "Convention"  from  two-thirds  of  the 
state  legislatures  would  no  longer  be  required 
to  trigger  the  amending  process. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  Congress 
may  not  call  a  convention  empowered  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
until  it  has  received  the  kinds  of  applications 
contemplated  by  Article  'V  from  the  requisite 
number  of  state  legislatures.  "A  high  degree 
of  adherence  to  exact  form  ...  Is  desirable 
in  this  ultimate  legitimating  process."  '"  Be- 
catise  of  the  uniquely  fundamental  nature  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  attempts  to  al- 
ter our  Constitution  should  not  be  filled  with 
highly  questionable  procedures  which  could 
reasonably  cast  doubt  on  the  ultimate 
validity  of  the  provision  produced.  The 
procedure  followed  in  any  effort  to  amend 
the  Constitution  should  be  so  perfect  that 
It  renders  unequivocal  to  all  reasonable  men 
the  binding  nature  of  the  product.  Con- 
sequently, Article  V  must  Insist  upon  a  firm 
and  unyielding  adherence  to  the  precise  pro- 
cedures It  provides.  This  unusual  need  for 
certainty  in  the  process  of  amending  our 
fundamental  law  also  lends  additional  force 
to  the  assumption  that  the  precise  proce- 
dures provided  in  Article  V  must  be  deemed 
exclusive. 

Prior  discussion  demonstrates  that  In  the 
process  of  "proposing  Amendments"  to  the 
Constitution  by  "Convention,"  Congress  re- 
sembles those  state  legislatures  that  are  em- 
powered to  create  such  a  body  only  after  a 
demand  for  such  action  by  the  people  at  the 
polls."     That   Is,    Congress   may   not   call   a 

•See  OartELD.  Aiviending  the  Federai,  Con- 
STTTT7TI0N  40  (1942);  Corwln  &  Ramsey,  The 
Constitutional  Lav:  of  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, 26  NoTRi  Dame  Law,  185.  196  (1951); 
Black.  The  Proposed  Amendment  of  Article 
V.  A  Threatened  Disaster,  72  Yale  L.J  057 
982-64(1963). 

'The  terms  of  Article  V  In  no  way  suggest 
that  Congress  may  not  convene  such  a  body 
by  the  usual  vote  required  for  Congressional 
action.  Consequently,  no  more  than  a  ma- 
jority vote  would  seem  to  be  required  to 
"call  a  Convention." 

'°  Black,  supra  note  8,  at  963. 

"See  Iowa  Const,  art.  X,  18;  Nev.  Const, 
art.  XVI.  5  2;  N.Y.  Const,  art,  XIX,  {  1;  S.D. 
Const,  art.  XXIII.  J  2;  Tenn.  Const,  art.  XI, 


convention  empowered  to  "propose"  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  unless  it  receives 
from  two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  the 
kinds  of  applications  for  such  action  that 
are  contemplated  by  Article  V,  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  resolutions  sponsored  by  the 
(Council  of  State  Governments  and  adopted 
by  the  legislatures  of  several  states  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized  in  order  to  determine 
their  adequacy  In  this  respect.  If  these  res- 
olutions are  not  applications  for  a  conven- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  Article  V  in  no 
case  would  Congress  be  authorized  or  obli- 
gated to  call  a  "Convention"  pursuant 
thereto. 

The  resolutions  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  provide  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring  that  this  Legislature 
reE|>ectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  (The  text  of  one  of  the 
three  desired  constitutional  amendments  is 
then  inserted.  ]  •- 

It  can  be  argued  with  substantial  persua- 
siveness that  these  resolutions  are  not  ap- 
phcations  for  an  Article  V  "Convention." 

Article  V  clearly  specifies  that  Congress 
"shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments."  The  process  of  proposing 
amendments  contemplates  a  conscious  weigh- 
ing and  evaluation  of  various  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problems  perceived.  As 
Professor  Charles  Black  has  noted: 

"The  process  of  'proposal'  by  Congress  con- 
tained in  the  first  alternative  of  Article  V, 
obviously  (and  necessarily)  includes  the 
process  of  plenary  deliberation  upon  the 
whole  problem  to  which  the  amendment  is 
to  address  itself.  It  entails  choice  among 
tlxe  whole  range  of  alternatives  as  to  sub- 
stance and  wording.  It  is  'proposal'  in  the 
most  fully  substantial  sense,  where  the  pro- 
poser controls  and  works  out  the  content 
and  form  of  the  proposition.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  same  word  two  lines 
later.  In  the  description  of  the  second  alter- 
native, ought  to  be  taken  to  denote  a  me- 
chanical take-it  or  leave-it  process."  '" 

Common  sense  alone  suggests  that  Article 
V  contemplates  a  deliberative  convention 
that  would  itself  undertake  fully  to  evaluate 
a  problem,  and  propose  those  particular  solu- 
tions that  it  deems  desirable.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  amendments  to  our  National 
Constitution  are  chiefly  matters  of  national 
concern.  Consequently,  all  the  alternatives 
should  be  carefully  explored  and  debated  on 
a  national  level,  and  the  details  of  any  pro- 
posed amendments  fully  worked  out  on  a 
national  level,  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
states  for  their  more  locally  oriented  action 
of  ratification. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  can  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  the  two  modes  provided  for 
"proposing"  amendments  found  in  Article  V 
were  to  be  symmetrical.  Whether  "pro- 
posed" by  Congress  or  a  "Convention,"  the 
problem  at  wtUch  any  amendment  Is  di- 
rected is  to  be  "considered  as  a  problem,  with 
[an  evaluation]  of  a  wide  range  of  possible 
solutions  and  an  opportunity  to  raise  and 
discuss  them  all  In  a  body  with  national 
responsibility  and  adequately  flexible 
power."  '«  Consequently,  the  "Convention," 
contemplated  by  Article  V  was  to  be  a  fully 
deliberative  body — with  power  to  propose  to 
the  states  as  amendments  any  solutions  to 
the  problem  submitted  to  the  "Convention" 
that  it  deemed  best. 

If  Article  V  contemplates  this  kind  of  a 
"Convention  ...  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments."   the    resolutions    sponsored    by    the 


"  Amending  the  Constitution  to  Strengthen 
the  States  in  the  Federal  System,  19  State 
Government  10.  11-14  (Winter  No.  1  1963). 

"  Black,  supra  note  8.  at  962. 

'*  Id.  at  963  (emphasis  added) , 


Council  of  State  Governments  should  be 
deemed  insufficient  applications  within  the 
meaning  of  that  provision.  Instead  of  re- 
questing a  deliberative  convention  with  full 
power  to  propose  to  the  states  any  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  subject  in  question 
that  it  thinks  proper,  these  resolutions  de- 
mand "a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States." "  As  a  result,  the  resolutions  in 
Lssue  really  call  for  a  convention  empowered 
Eoley  to  approve  or  disapprove  in  a  mechani- 
cal way  the  text  of  specific  amendments  that 
have  already  been  "proposed"  elsewhere.  In 
this  sense,  the  proponents  of  these  resolu- 
tions seek  tc  make  the  "Convention"  part 
of  the  ratifying  process,  rather  than  part  of 
tile  deliberative  process  for  'proposing"  con- 
stitutional amendment."  Consequently,  the 
resolutions  in  question  should  not  empower 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  authorized  to 
submit  amendments  to  the  states  for  ratifi- 
cation. They  are  not  "Application (s  for  a] 
Convention  .  .  for  proposing  amendments" 
as  Article  V  demands;  rather,  they  are  ap- 
plications for  a  convention  empowered  solely 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  submission  to 
the  states  of  particular  amendments  "pro- 
posed" elsewhere. 

Furthermore.  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  treat  the  resolutions  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Stale  Governments  as  applica- 
tions for  the  kind  of  convention  Article  V 
does  contemplate.  It  cannot  be  Inferred 
from  these  resolutions  requesting  a  conven- 
tion empowered  solely  to  approve  or  die- 
approve  particular  amendments  for  submis- 
sion to  the  states,  that  the  state  legislatures 
tendering  them  would  be  satisfied  or  willing 
to  have  a  plenary  convention  consider  the 
problems  at  wliich  these  amendments  were 
directed,  and  submit  to  the  states  the  solu- 
tions to  those  problems  that  f^e  coni>enUon 
deems  best.  "It  is  not  for  Congress  to  guess 
wliether  a  state  which  asks  for  one  kind  of 
a  'convention'  wants  the  other  as  a  second 
choice.  Altogether  different  pohtical  con- 
siderations might  govern."  " 

A  further  defect  In  the  resolutions  may 
preclude  their  characterization  as  valid  Ar- 
ticle V  appUcations.  The  text  of  each  of 
the  amendments  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tions sponsored  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments specifies  that  it  is  to  be  ratified  by 
"the  state  legislatures."  =»  Article  V  clearly 
indicates  that  regardless  of  the  mode  of  an 
amendment's  proposal.  Congress  is  to  decide 
whether  It  shall  be  ratified  "by  three-fourths 
of  the  state  legislatures  or  three-fourths  of 
special  ratifying  conventions  held  in  each 
state."  As  a  result,  the  resolutions  in  ques- 
tion may  also  be  deemed  insufficient  as  Ar- 
ticle V  applications  because  they  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  an  illegitimate  end. 
They  seek  to  deny  Congress  the  discretion 
to  choose  the  mode  whereby  the  states  might 
ratify  any  product  of  the  convention  they 
seek. 

Prior  discussion  should  demonstrate  that 
Congress  could  not  legitimately  treat  the 
resolutions  in  questions  as  valid  applica- 
tions for  an  Article  V  convention.  Conse- 
quently, it  should  have  no  authority  to  call 
such  a   "Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 

>-'  See  text  accompanying  note  12.  supra. 

"Shanahan,  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments:  They  Will  Strengthen  Federal- 
State  Relations.  49  A.B.A.J.  631,  633  (1963). 
He  specifically  notes  that  the  purfxjse  of  In- 
cluding the  actual  text  amendments  was  to 
insure  that  the  "applicants"  for  a  conven- 
tion retained  control  over  the  amendments 
ultimately  proposed. 

'•  Black,  supra  note  8.  at  964. 

"  Amending  the  Constitution  to  Strengthen 
the  States  in  the  Federal  System.  19  State 
Government  10,  11-14  (Winter  No   1  1963). 

"United  States  v.  Sprague,  282  U.S.  716 
(1931). 
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ments"  to  the  Constitution  pursuant  thereto. 
Since  precedent  do«8  exist  for  the  proposition 
that  courts  will  review  the  validity  of  a  con- 
5tltutlonal  amendment  on  the  merits  In 
light  of  some  procedural  defects  that  may 
have  vitiated  its  proper  proposal  or  adop- 
tion," there  Is  a  possibility  that  amendments 
pr'iposed  by  any  convention  called  pursuant 
to  these  resolutions  would  be  held  invalid 
In  an  appropriate  Judicial  proceeding.  In- 
deed, at  the  behest  of  a  proper  litigant  a 
court  might  even  enjoin  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  any  convention  called  on  the  basis 
of   such    inadequate   Article   V   applications. 

However,  it  can  be  argued  with  great  force 
that  the  sufficiency  for  Article  V  purposes 
of  the  resolutions  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  is  a  nonjusticiable 
political  question.-'  whose  resolution  Is  com- 
mitted exclusively  and  finally  to  Congress. 
While  there  is  no  case  directly  on  point,  the 
dicta  of  four  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Coleman  v. 
MiUer  "  should  be  recalled.  "Undivided  con- 
trol of  I  the  amending!  process  has  been 
given  by  .  .  .  Article  |V|  exclusively  and  com- 
pletely to  Congre.s8.  The  process  itself  is 
'political'  in  its  entirety  from  submission 
vintll  an  amendment  becomes  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
guidance,  control  or  interference  at  any 
point"  =■' 

Furthermore,  there  may  be  a  "textually 
demonstrable  constitutional  commitment  of 
the  I  particular  I  issue  to  a  coordinate  politi- 
cal department."  =*  That  is,  since  Congress 
Is  to  call  the  Article  V  convention  on  receipt 
Of  applications  from  the  proper  number  of 
states  requesting  stich  a  body.  Congress 
alone  may  be  empowered  to  decide  whether 
those  applications  tendered  are  sufficient.  By 
the  same  token  It  can  be  argued  that  the 
validity  of  these  resolutions  as  applications 
for  an  Article  V  convention  is  nonjusticiable 
because  of  "the  Impossibility  of  a  court's 
undertaking  independent  resolution  (of  the 
question  I  without  expressing  lack  of  respect 
due  coordinate  branches  of  government."  ^ 
If  this  is  true,  and  the  validity  of  these 
resolutions  as  applications  for  an  Article  V 
convention  is  "not  meet  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination," the  decision  of  Congress  on  this 
question,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  conclusive 
on  the  courts  for  all  purposes. 
II 

The  next  question  presented  by  the  current 
effort  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution by  convention  concerns  the  role  of 
state  governors  in  the  application  process. 
Must  applications  for  an  Article  V  conven- 
tion be  approved  by  the  legislatures  and  the 
governors  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  to  be 
effective?  Or,  is  legislative  approval  of  these 
applications  by  the  required  number  of 
states  alone  sufficient  to  empower  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  specifies  that  the  reso- 
lution it  sponsors  "should  be  in  whatever 
technical  form  the  state  employs  for  a  single 


="The  courts  will  adjudicate  on  the  merits 
the  validity  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  light  of  any  alleged  procedural  defects  that 
may  have  vitiated  Its  proper  prop)osal  or 
adoption.  See  Dillon  v.  Gloss,  256  U.S.  368 
(1921);  National  Prohibition  Cases,  253  U.S. 
350  (1920);  Hawke  v.  Smith.  No.  1,  253  U.S. 
221  (1920):  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia,  3  U.S. 
(3  Dall.)  378  (1798). 

-•  See  Wheeler,  Is  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Impending?.  21  III.  L.  Rev.  782.  791-92 
(1927i;  Note.  Proposing  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  Convention.  70 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1067.  1071  ( igS'?)  . 

■"Coleman  v.  Miller.   307  US.  433    (1939). 

=  '/d.at459  (1939)  (concurring  opinion) . 

"Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186.  217  (1962). 

'■■Id.  at  217. 


resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
which  does  not  require  the  Governor  to 
approve  or  veto."  ■*  The  correctness  of  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments In  tills  respect  depends  on  whether 
the  term  "legislature"  in  the  application 
provision  of  Article  V  means  the  whole  legis- 
lative process  of  the  state — as  defined  in  the 
state  constitution — or  only  its  representa- 
tive lawmaking  body  As  we  will  see.  close 
analogies  suggest  that  this  is  a  Justiciable 
que.stum. 

The  1920  case  of  Hawke  v.  Smith.  No.  1  '-' 
Interpreted  "legislatures"  in  the  rallflcatlon 
cl.iusps  of  Article  V  to  mean  the  representa- 
tive lawmaking  body  only,  since  "ratification 
by  a  State  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  not  an  act  of  legislation  within  tlie  proper 
sense  of  the  word""  If  the  term  "legisla- 
ture" Is  Interpreted  to  mean  only  the  state's 
representative  lawmaking  body  in  the  ratifi- 
cation clauses  of  Article  V.  it  should  bear 
the  same  meaning  in  the  application  clauses 
of  that  provi.slon.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  valid  reason  for  according  a  different 
meaning  to  the  one  term  in  these  two  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  tlie  same  constitutional 
provision. 

Further  support  for  the  view  that  the 
governor  of  a  .stat«  need  not  sign  its  appli- 
cation for  an  Article  V  convention  can  be 
glcf'ncd  from  the  case  of  Hollingsworth  v. 
Virginia.-'  In  that  suit  counsel  argued  that 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  was  Invalid  be- 
cause after  it  had  been  approved  for  proposal 
to  the  states  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Con- 
gress, It  had  not  been  tendered  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  On  this  basis  it  was 
jisserted  that  the  Amendment  had  never 
been  properly  submitted  to  the  states  for 
their  ratification.  Mr.  Justice  Chase  an- 
swered this  contention  by  asserting  that  "the 
negative  of  the  President  applies  only  to 
the  ordinary  cases  of  legislation;  he  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  or  adop- 
tion, of  amendments  to  the  Constitution."  •■* 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  the 
powers  of  state  governors  and  conclude 
similarly  that  the  executive  of  the  state  has 
no  function  to  perform  in  the  application 
process  under  Article  V.  The  governor's 
approval  of  such  an  application  for  a  con- 
vention Is  unnecessary;  and  an  executive 
veto  may  be  disregarded.  Consequently, 
effective  applications  for  an  Article  V  con- 
vention need  only  be  approved  by  a  state's 


="  Amending  the  Constitution  to  Strengthen 
the  States  in  the  Federal  System,  19  State 
Government   10.   11    (Winter  No.  1   1963). 

•  253  US.  221  ( 1920 ) .  That  case  held  that 
a  state  could  not  restrict  the  ratifying  power 
of  its  legislature  by  providing  for  a  binding 
popular  referendum  on  the  question. 

■-/d.  at  229.  As  a  result,  the  Court  held 
that  a  stiite  constitutional  provision  that  pro- 
vided for  a  referendum  on  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  ratifying  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  In  conflict  with  Article  V.  Contra, 
State  ex  rel.  Mullen  v.  Howell.  107  Wash.  167, 
181  Pac.  920  (1919).  An  approach  similar  to 
that  of  Hawke  v  Smith.  No.  1  has  bean  taken 
by  state  courts  with  regard  to  state  constitu- 
tional amendments.  See  Mitchell  v.  Hopper, 
153  Ark.  515.  241  S.W.  10  (1922);  Larkin  v. 
Gronna,   69   N  D.   234.   285   N  W.  59    (1939). 

■••■3  US.  (3Dall.)  378  (1798). 

*' fd  at  381.  "The  most  reasonable  view 
wovikt  seem  to  be  that  the  signature  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  state  is  no  more  essential 
to  complete  the  action  of  the  legislature  upon 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
than  is  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  complete  the  action  of  Congress 
in  proposing  such  an  amendment."  Ames, 
The  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  During  the  First  Century  of 
its  History.  H.R.  Doc.  No.  353.  pt.  2,  54th 
Cong.   2d   Se.ss..  298    (1897). 


legislature  " — and  in  this  respect,  the  theory 
upon  which  the  resolutions  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  Is  predicated 
is  correct. 

Ill 

The  current  effort  to  seek  a  constitutional 
convention  through  the  application  process 
also  raises  a  question  of  timing.  That  Is,  In 
order  Ui  be  effective,  within  what  period 
must  the  resolutions  be  adopted  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  legislatures?  There 
would  seem  little  doubt  that  Congress  would 
neither  be  empowered  nor  under  a  duty  to 
cail  an  Article  V  convention  unless  it  re- 
ceives 'relatively  contemporaneously." 
proper  applications  from  the  required  num- 
ber of  state  legislature.'^'  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  each  step  in  the  amending 
process  is  meant  to  demonstrate  significant 
agreement  among  tlie  people  of  this  coun- 
try— at  one  time — that  changes  in  some  par- 
ticular part  or  the  whole  of  our  fundamental 
law  are  desirable.  Nothing  less  would  seem 
acceptable  in  a  process  of  such  significance 
and  lasting  impact. 

The  case  of  Dillon  v.  Gloss  ■'  lends  support 
to  the  assumption  that  a  convention  can 
properly  be  called  pursuant  to  applications 
for  an  Article  V  convention  only  if  they  are 
made  relatively  contemporaneous  by  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  in 
that  suit  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to  fix  the 
time  period  during  which  ratification  of  a 
pending     amendment     could     be     etTective. 


^'  See  Staff  of  Hovse  Comm.  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 82nd  Cong,.  2d  Sess.,  Problems  Re- 
lating TO  State  Applications  for  a  Conven- 
tion TO  Propose  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions ON  Federal  Tax  Rates  7-8  (Comm. 
Print  1952);  Note.  70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1075 
(1957). 

-  Additionally.  Congress  may  not  properly 
call  an  Article  V  Convention  unless  a  sulTi- 
cient  number  of  timely  applications  also 
agree  on  the  problem  or  general  subject 
matter  that  such  a  body  should  consider. 
But  they  need  not  be  otherwise  Identical. 
That  is,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  specific  consti- 
tutional changes  suggested  by  each  applica- 
tion concern  the  same  general  subject  mat- 
ter: it  Is  not  necessary  that  each  application 
propose  the  same  changes  In  that  subject 
matter.  See  Staff  of  House  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary,  82nd  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  Problems  Re- 
lating to  State  Applications  for  a  Conven- 
tion TO  Propose  CoNSTiTtrrioNAL  Limitations 
OF  Federal  Tax  Rates  15  (Comm.  Print 
1952);  Corwin  &  Ramsey.  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  Constitutional  Amendment,  26  Notre 
Dame  Law.  185.  195-96  (1951);  Note.  70  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1067  ( 1957)  .  But  see  Orfield.  op.  cit. 
supra  note  8.  at  42;  Wheeler,  Is  a  Con.'ititu- 
tional  Convention  Impending?,  21  III.  L.  Rev. 
782.  795  (1927). 

The  prior  position  seems  correct  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons  that  such  applications 
must  be  reasonably  contemporaneous  to  be 
effective.  Sufficient  national  agreement  to 
warrant  the  calling  of  an  Article  V  Conven- 
tion is  evidenced  only  if  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  states  agree  that  a  conven- 
tion is  needed  to  deal  with  the  same  general 
problem  or  subject  matter.  Consequently, 
applications  for  a  convention  dealing  with 
divergent  subjects  such  as  some  dealing  with 
the  treaty  power,  some  dealing  with  the  tax- 
ing power,  and  some  desiring  a  general  con- 
stitutional revision,  should  not  be  counted 
together.  The  problem  of  whether  hetero- 
geneous applications  should  be  considered 
together  does  not  really  arise  in  the  present 
case  since  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
proposes  that  two-thirds  of  the  states  adopt 
identical  resolutions.  Twelve  states  have  al- 
ready adopted  one  of  these  resolutions. 
Graham.  The  Role  of  the  States  in  Proposing 
Constitutional  Amendments,  49  A. B.A.J.  1175, 
1182-83  (1963). 

"256  U.S.  368  (1921). 
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After  noting  that  Article  V  was  silent  on  this 
question,  the  Court  commented  as  follows: 

"What  then  Is  the  reasonable  Inference  or 
implication?  Is  It  that  ratification  may  be 
had  at  any  time  as  within  a  few  years,  a 
century  or  even  a  longer  period:  or  that  It 
must  be  had  within  some  reasonable  period 
which  Congress  is  left  free  to  define?"   ' 

After  admitting  that  neither  the  debates 
In  the  Federal  Convention  nor  those  in  the 
state  conventions  ratifying  the  Constitution 
shed  any  light  on  this  question,  the  Court 
concluded  that  "the  fair  inference  or  Impli- 
cation from  Article  V  is  that  the  ratification 
must  be  within  some  reasonable  time  after 
proposal,  which  Congress  is  free  to  fix."  - 
The  Court's  rationale  was: 

"As  ratification  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  approbation  of  the  people  and  is  to  be 
effective  when  had  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  there  Is  a  fair  implication  that  it 
must  be  sufficiently  contemporaneous  In 
that  number  of  Slates  to  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people  in  all  sections  at  relatively  the 
same  period  which  of  course  ratification 
scattered  through  a  long  series  of  years 
would  not  do."  '■'• 

This  logic  would  seem  equally  compelling 
m  regard  to  the  process  of  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Article  V  is 
silent  as  to  how  long  applications  for  a  con- 
vention are  to  retain  their  vitality.  But  to 
exhibit  any  significant  or  meaningful  agree- 
ment as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  conven- 
tion, applications  from  two-thirds  of  the 
states  must  be  "sufficiently  contempora- 
neous ...  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people 
In  .  .  .  [different)  sections  at  relatively  the 
same  period."  That  is.  "to  be  obligatory 
upon  Congress,  the  applications  of  the  states 
should  be  reasonably  contemporaneous  with 
one  another,  for  only  then,  would  they  be 
persuasive  of  a  real  consensus  of  opinion 
throughout  the  nation  for  holding  a  con- 
vention, and  by  the  sam.e  token,  they  ought 
also  to  be  e.xpressive  of  similar  views  respect- 
ing the  .  .  .  (subject  matter]  of  the  amend- 
ment sought."  " 

While  Dillon  v.  Gloss  "■»  seems  to  establish 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  fix  reasonable 
time  limitations  for  the  application  as  well 
as  the  amending  process,  it  does  not  solve 
the  problem  as  to  what  would  be  considered 
sufficient  contemporaneity  in  absence  of  such 
a  Btlpluatlon.  The  case  of  Coleman  v. 
Miller"  is  relevant  to  this  Inquiry,  since  It 
held  that  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  states  could  validly  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  was  a  nonjusticiable  political 
question.  That  Is,  In  the  absence  of  any 
edification  from  Congress  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  time  In  the  ratifica- 
tion process,  the  Court  refused  to  make  such 
8  determination.     Its   rationale   was   that — 

".  .  .  the  question  of  a  reasonable  time  In 
many  cases  would  Involve  ...  an  appraisal 
of  a  great  variety  of  relevant  conditions, 
political,  social  and  economic,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  within  the  appropriate 
range  of  evidence  receivable  In  a  court  of 
Justice  and  as  to  which  it  would  be  an 
extravagant  extension  of  Judicial  authority 
to  assert  Judicial  notice  as  the  basis  of  decld- 


"fd.at  371. 

"Id.  at  375. 

*/d.  at  375.  The  Court  quotes  Jameson, 
CoNSTrrtmoNAL  Conventions  §  585  (4th  ed. 
1887)  at  this  point  to  the  effect  that:  "an 
alteration  of  the  ConstltuUon  proposed  today 
has  relation  to  the  sentiment  and  the  felt 
needs  of  today,  and  that.  If  not  ratified  early 
while  that  sentiment  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  exist,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  waived, 
and  not  again  to  be  voted  upon,  unless  a 
second  time  proposed  by  Congress." 

"Corwin  &  Ramsey.  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  26 
Notre  Dame  La-w.  186.  195-98  (1951). 

"256  U.S.  368  (1921). 

••307  U.S.  433  (1939). 


tng  a  controversy  with  respect  to  the  validity 
of  an  amendment  actually  ratified.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  conditions  are  appropriate 
for  the  consideration  of  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  The  questions 
they  Involve  are  essentially  political  and  not 
Justiciable.  They  can  be  decided  by  the 
Coi.gre.'^s  with  the  full  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation ascribed  to  the  national  legis- 
lature of  the  political,  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the 
period  j;nce  the  submission  of  the  amend- 
ment." '■ 

While  the  previous  discufsion  only  directly 
coiuiders  the  role  of  the  Judiciary  in  defin- 
ing time  Lmits  in  the  ratincation  process.  It 
probably  also  means  that  the  courts  will  not 
indeper.dcntly  determine  whether  applica- 
tions from  two-thirds  of  the  states  for  an 
Article  V  convention  have  been  tendered  to 
Congress  with  sufficient  contemporaneity. 
Coleman  v.  Miller  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  question  is  solely  for  Congress,  and 
its  decision  on  the  matter  will  be  binding  on 
the  judiciary  for  all  purposes. 

Kow,  then,  should  Congress  determine 
whether  tendered  applications  are  sufficiently 
contemporaneous  to  be  counted  together?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  current  Con- 
gress might  only  consider  those  applications 
submitted  during  it  tenure."  That  is.  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  empowered 
or  under  an  obligation  to  call  an  Article  V 
convention,  each  Congrers  need  only  look  to 
those  applications  tendered  during  its  life. 
The  88th  Congress  need  not  consider  any  ap- 
plications tendered  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress, since  the  life  of  an  application  is  only 
as  long  as  the  particular  Congress  to  which 
it  is  tendered. 

This  standard  of  contemporaneity  seems 
unacceptable  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  ten  applications  tendered  the 
last  day  of  one  Congress,  and  thirty  sub- 
mitted the  first  day  of  the  following  one 
would  be  insufficient  even  though  they  may 
have  been  stibmittcd  only  three  months 
apart.  Additionally.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  state  leg;Elatures  do  not  address 
their  applications  to  any  specific  Congress. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  at  maxi- 
mum only  those  applications  tendered  within 
the  last  generation  be  counted  with  each 
other:  that  Is.  that  the  effective  life  of  an 
application  not  exceed  a  generation.*-'  How- 
ever, no  measure  of  the  precise  length  of  a 
generation  Is  provided;  nor  is  any  satisfac- 
tory rationale  offered  to  Justify  Congress' 
counting  applications  together  that  have 
been  tendered  over  such  an  appreciable  time 
period. 

Congress  might  determine  the  effective  life 
of  an  application,  and  therefore  whether 
it  can  properly  be  counted  with  later  appli- 
cations on  the  same  subject,  by  engaging  In 
a  full  analysis  of  the  application  itself  and 
all  surrounding  circumstances.  This  was  at 
least  suggested  In  Coleman  v.  Miller.*^ 
Among  the  factors  that  could  be  considered 
In  determining  the  continuing  vitality  of 
an  application  might  be  the  political  tenor 
of  the  times,  then  and  now;  intervening  or 
changing  circumstances  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  application  since  its  filing; 
the  transitory  or  long-term  nature  of  the 
problem  to  which  the  application  for  a  con- 
vention addresses  itself;  whether  the  prob- 
lem is  still  considered  grave  by  most  Amer- 
icans;  and  so  on.     The  difficulty  with  thlB 


"Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433,  453-54 
(1939). 

•'  Sprague.  Shall  We  Have  a  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  What  Shall  It 
Do?,  3  Maine  L.  Rev.  115.  123  (1910).  The 
author  admits  that  as  a  practical  matter, 
such  a  requirement  of  contemporaneity 
would  render  the  application  process  In- 
capable of  fulfillment. 

•'Orfield,  op.  cit.  supra  note  8,  at  42. 

«307  U.S.  433   (1939). 


approach  Is  that  It  requires  Congress  to  make 
a  determination  with  regard  to  many  var- 
iables that  are  unu.sually  d.fficult  if  not  im- 
possible for  even  that  politically  oriented 
body  properly  to  evaluate  or  handle. 

A  more  persuasive  and  perhaps  more  sen- 
sible approach  to  the  question  of  reasonable 
contemporaneity  can  be  devised  than  any 
of  the  prior  possibilities.  In  counting  ap- 
plicat:o!is  for  an  Article  V  convention.  Con- 
gress should  properly  consider  only  those 
tendered  m  that  period,  prior  to  the  most 
recent  application,  dur.ng  which  all  of  the 
st.'"ite  legislatures  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  cons.dcr  the  question  at  a  fu'.l  regular 
session.  That  is.  the  maximum  tirae~  be- 
tween those  applications  that  can  be  counted 
togethtr  should  not  exceed  that  period  dur- 
ing which  all  Slats  leg.slatures  have  met 
once  for  a  full  regular  ses.'ion.  In  no  case 
could  the  time  period  involved  exceed  about 
two  and  a  half  years." 

The  advantage  cf  this  approach  .^ccms 
evident.  The  burden  should  always  be  on 
those  who  invoke  this  process  to  demonstrate 
clearly  by  sufficient  contemporaneity  of  their 
applications  that  there  is  a  present  agree- 
ment among  two-thirds  of  the  states  as  to 
the  desirability  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Such  a  present  consensus  can  only 
be  realistically  demonstrated  by  limiting  the 
count  of  such  applications  to  those  made 
during  the  most  recent  period  during  which 
all  state  legislatures  have  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  consider  the  question.  Only 
applications  filed  during  this  period  would 
accurately  represent  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  poll  that  could  reasonably  be  taken 
on  the  subject. 

Tliere  are  other  advantages  to  limiting  the 
life  of  an  application  to  that  period  during 
which  all  other  state  legislatures  have  had 
a  subsequent  opportunity  to  consider  simi- 
lar action  during  a  full  regular  session. 
Once  applications  for  a  convention  are  filed, 
attempts  to  withdraw  them  are  not  likely 
to  be  strenuously  pressed.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  legislature  may  have  changed  its 
mind — or  would  no  longer  make  such  an 
application  as  a  de  novo  proposition. •'  The 
requirement  suggested  here  would  cure  this 
by  forcing  a  reasonably  frequent  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  such  a  convention 
In  each  state  that  had  previously  applied 
for  one.  Some  assurance  is  thereby  provided 
that  such  an  extraordinary  body  will  be  con- 
vened only  If  applications  from  two-thirds  of 
the  states  clearly  demonstrate  by  the  most 
recent,  hence  most  reliable  poll  practicable, 
a  present  agreement  on  the  subject 

The  suggested  reqtiiremert  is  neither  un- 
duly onerous,  nor  necessarily  destructive  of 
the  "Application"  process.  States  generally 
■will  not  act  alone  in  such  matters.  Indeed, 
the  founding  fathers  probably  contemplated 
some  concert  of  action  in  such  attempts  to 
obtain  a  convention.  The  present  effort  is 
an  excellent  example.  Furthermore,  once 
a  state  legislature  tenders  such  an  applica- 
tion It  can  continually  renew  that  applica- 
tion in  its  subsequent  sessions.  If  there 
really  is  substantial  agreement  on  the  de- 
sirability  of   such   a   convention,   debate   on 


"  If  legislature  A  made  such  an  application 
at  the  very  start  of  its  session,  say  in  Febru- 
ary 1962.  its  application  would  retain  its 
validity  until  the  end  of  the  next  full  regular 
session  of  all  the  state  legislatures.  Since 
many  states  meet  only  every  other  year,  and 
one  of  those  might  make  such  an  application 
at  the  end  of  Its  session,  for  example,  as  late 
as  June  or  July  1964.  a  period  of  two  and 
a  half  years  may  elapse  between  the  first 
and  last  applications  that  may  be  counted 
together. 

•••But  note  that  In  a  good  number  cf  cases, 
states  have  attempted  to  rescind  applications 
for  an  Article  V  Convention  that  they  had 
previously  tendered.  49  A.B.AJ.  1181-82 
(1963). 
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subsequent  renewals  of  such  applications 
should  be  relatively  perfunctory,  and  the 
renewals  easy   to  obtain. 

The  precise  formulation  that  Is  offered 
for  measuring  the  required  contemporaneity 
of  the  applications  may  be  fruitfully  tested 
against  the  treatment  of  the  same  problem 
In  the  ratification  process  The  two  situa- 
tions seem  closely  analogous  and  probably 
would   be   treated  similarly   by  Congress. « 

In  fovir  of  the  last  seven  lunendments  that 
Congress  proposed  to  the  states  it  specified 
that  the  latter  were  to  have  up  to  seven  years 
to  effectively  ratify  them  '■  Congress  has 
also  deemed  all  of  the  twenty-four  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  properly  ratified 
within  a  time  period  sufficiently  short  to 
demonstrate  a  contemporaneous  agreement 
among  the  people  In  three-fourths  of  the 
states,  despite  the  fact  that  one  took  as  long 
as  four  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
•ind  another  three  and   a   half  years." 

So  far.  Congress  has  therefore  rejected 
any  test  of  contemporaneity  as  stringent  as 
that  suggested  here  However,  on  the  basis 
of  its  express  action  in  four  of  the  last  seven 
amendments  It  submitted  to  the  states.  Con- 
gress may  be  Inclined  to  consider  seven  years 
the  absolute  maximum  period  allowable  to 
demonstrate  a  "current"  agreement  among 
the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  in 
respect  to  any  question  dealing  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Constltutliin.  If  this  is  so. 
proponents  of  tiie  three  "states'  rights" 
anK-ndments  will  have  to  secure  the  endorse, 
ment  of  their  resolutions  by  the  legislatures 
of  two- thirds  of  the  states  within  that  period 
of  time. 

Congress  could,  of  course,  greatly  reduce 
this  period  and  quite  reasonably  choose  to 
Ignore  any  applications  submitted  prior  to 
that  most  recent  period  during  which  all 
state  legislatures  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  question  during  a  full  regular  ses- 
sion. But  it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  Con- 
gress would  adopt  a  standard  of  contem- 
poraneity in  the  "Application"  process  so 
much  stricter  than  tt.at  which  It  has  recently 
used   in   the  ratification   process. 

IV 

The  next  major  issue  likely  to  arise  In 
the  current  effort  to  convene  a  constitutional 
convention  is  the  right  of  states  tendering 
such  applications  to  withdraw  them.  Cole- 
man V.  Miller  ">  held  that  "the  efficacy  of 
ratifications  by  state  legislatures,  in  light 
of  previous  rejection  or  attempted  with- 
drawal, should  be  regarded  as  a  political 
question  pertaining  to  the  political  depart- 
ments, with  the  ultimate  authority  In  Con- 
gress "  '•'  It  is  likely  tiiat  the  courts  would 
treat  the  closely  analogous  question  of  the 
effect  of  a  state's  "withdrawal  "  of  its  appli- 
cation for  an  Article  V  convention  In  a  sim- 
ilar way.  If  this  is  true,  the  Judiciary  will 
refuse  Independently  to  resolve  the  question. 


'"It  might  be  contended  that  applications 
for  a  convention  need  not  be  made  contem- 
poraneously to  be  effective  because  the  call- 
ing of  a  convention  empowered  only  to 
propose  amendments  Is  fax  less  significant 
than  ratification.  But  this  notion  should  be 
rejected.  All  parts  of  the  amending  process 
are  too  Important  to  demand  anything  less 
than  the  kind  of  contemporaneous  agreement 
suggested  here 

'■  US.  Const  amend.  XXII:  U.S.  Const. 
amend.  XXI;  US.  Const  amend.  XX:  US. 
Const,  amend.  XVIII:  see  also  Dillon  v.  Gloss. 
256  U.S.  368  (19211. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  47^8.  54  (Corwin  ed  1952).  The 
16th  Amendment  w<is  proposed  July  12.  1909. 
and  ratification  was  completed  on  February 
3.  191.3.  while  the  22d  Amendment  was  pro- 
posed on  March  24.  1947.  and  ratification  was 
completed   on  February  27.   1951. 

"307  U.S.  433   (1939). 

"Id.  at  450  (1939). 


feeling  Itself  conclusively  bound  by  Congress' 
decision  in  the  matter. 

How  should  Congress  handle  this  prob- 
lem? It  has  been  argued  that  under  Article 
V  only  forward  steps  can  be  taken  and  there- 
fore a  state  cannot  effectively  withdraw  an 
application  for  a  convention. "  This  view 
seems  entirely  erroneous  and  untenable.  It 
would  base  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  applications  solely  upon  a  mechanical 
process  of  addition  and  Ignore  the  extent  to 
which  each  application  reflects  the  existence 
of  the  required  contemporaneous  agreement 
that  an  Article  V  convention  is  desired. 
Consequently,  in  determining  whether  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  have  applied  for  a  con- 
vention, applications  which  have  been  re- 
scinded should  be  disregarded;'-  for  they 
no  longer  evidence  any  pre.sent  agreement 
that   a   convention   should   be  called. 

Any  precedent  that  may  exist  for  denying 
states  the  right  to  rescind  their  ratifications 
of  interstate  compacts  '  or  constitutional 
amendments  '  is  not  apposite  here  Ratifi- 
cation IS  the  "rinal  act  by  which  sovereign 
bodies  confirm  a  legal  or  political  agree- 
ment arrived  at  by  their  agent.s  ■  Appli- 
cations for  a  constitutional  convention. 
howe\er.  are  merely  "formal  requests'  by 
st;ite  legislatures  to  Congress,  requesting  the 
latter  to  "call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments"  because  there  is  a  present 
consensus  th.it  such  action  is  desirable. 
Consequently,  they  do  not  share  the  same 
dignity  or  finality  as  ratifications  which 
might  Justify  the  latters  irrevocable  na- 
ture " 

V 

A.sumlng  that  the  resolutions  in  question 
are  deemed  to  be  valid  Article  V  applica- 
tions and  are  tendered  to  Congress  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  within  a  "reasonable" 
time  of  each  other,  is  Congress  under  a  duty 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention?  Or. 
does  it  have  discretion  to  use  its  Judgment 
as  to  whether  such  a  convention  is  really 
desirable  or  necessary?  The  former  conclu- 
sion seems  most  plausible. 

Article  V  states:  "On  the  Application  of 
the  begislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States  I  Congress  I  ),liall  call  a  Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments"  From  this 
language  alone  It  would  seem  clear  that 
Congress  was  to  be  under  a  firm  and  nondls- 
cretlonary  oblig;!tlon  to  call  a  Convention 
when  sufTicient  applications  from  two-thirds 
of  the  states  are  tendered.  The  word 
'shall  "  ivs  used  in  Article  V  Is  clearly  man- 
datory. 


■'  See  Note.  Rescinding  Memorialisation 
Kesolutions.  30  Cm  -Kent.  L  Rev  339  (  1952) . 

J  Fensterwald,  Constitutional  Laic:  The 
States  and  the  Amending  Process—^  Reply. 
46  ABA.J.  717.  719  (1960):  Grlnnel.  P<'fi- 
tiornng  Congress  for  a  Com  ention  Cannot 
a  State  Change  Its  Mind''.  45  A  B  A  J.  1165 
(1959):  Note.  Proposing  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Con-ititution  by  Amendment, 
70  Harv  L.  Rev.  1067.  1071  (1957).  Contra. 
Packard.  Constitutional  Law:  The  States  and 
the  Amending  Process.  45  A  B.A  J   161  (1959). 

-'See  West  Virginia  v.  Sims.  341  U.S.  22 
(1950). 

•  There  is  precedent  for  Congressional  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  state  to  withdraw  Its  rati- 
fication. Congress  did  so  during  Reconstruc- 
tion when  several  states  attempted  to  with- 
draw their  ratification  of  the  post-CUil  "War 
amendment-3  The  decision  of  Congress  in 
that  c;ise  seems  clearly  wrong.  Its  action 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unusual  temper  of 
the  times.  See  Clark,  The  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Amending  Process.  39  Va.  L  Rev.  621, 
624  26  (  1953) :  Grlnnel  supra  note  52.  at  1165. 

' ■  Fensterwald.  supra  note  52.  at  719. 

■"  The  common  sense  of  Article  V.  however, 
would  seem  to  be  that  ratifications  can  also 
be  effectively  rescinded  anytime  before  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  lend  their  assent  to  the 
proposed  amendment.    But  see  note  54  supra. 


More,  however,  Is  available  than  the  bare 
language  itself  to  support  this  conclusion. 
The  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion indicate  that  In  providing  for  the  pro- 
posal of  amendments  by  convention  the 
founding  fathers  intended  to  furnish  a  meth- 
od by  which  the  Constitution  could  be  al- 
tered even  though  Congress  was  opposed  '• 
Further  support  for  the  mandatory  and  non- 
discretionary  nature  of  Congress'  duty  to 
c;ill  a  convention  when  the  prerequisites  are 
met  can  be  found  in  the  Fedeialist  Pape  s. 
In  paper  No.  85  Hamilton  insisted: 

"By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  obligated  'on  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  states  .  . 
to  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments .  .  ■  The  wordjs  of  this  article  are 
preemptory  The  Congress  'shall  call  a  con- 
vention.' Nothing  in  this  particular  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  that  body."-- 
It  therefore  seems  clear  that  tf  Congress  re- 
ceives applications  for  an  Article  V  conven- 
tion, from  two-thirds  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures within  a  "reasonable  time  period,"  it 
is  absolutely  bound  to  convene  such  a  body  ■" 

However,  it  should  be  relatively  clear  that 
the  courts  would  never  attempt  to  force  Con- 
gress to  call  such  a  convention "  since  the 
latters  decision  as  to  whether  many  of  the 
prerequisites  to  such  a  call  have  been  met 
will  probably  be  conclusively  binding  on  the 
former.  For  example,  prior  discussion  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Intrinsic  adequacy  as  ap- 
plications for  an  Article  V  convention  of  any 
resolutions  tendered  to  Congress,  their  time- 
liness, and  their  continuing  validity  in  light 
of  attempts  to  withdraw  them,  are  all  likely 
to  be  considered  by  the  Judiciary  as  non- 
Ju-ticable  political  questions.  If  this  is  so. 
Congress"  decision  on  these  matters  will  con- 
clusive'y  bind  the  courts,  and  necessarily  dis- 
able the  latter  from  playing  any  positive  role 
in  forcing  a  convention  call. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  courts 
have  never  issued  an  injunction  or  writ  ol 
mandamus  directly  against  the  President  or 
Congress  because  of  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  embodied  in  our  National  Con- 


'  When  final  debate  on  Article  V  began  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  the  draft 
being  considered  provided  that  "the  Con- 
gress, wiienever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  necess,iry,  or  on  the  applications 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral Slates  shall  propose  amendments  to  this 
Constitution  ..."  2  Farrand.  The  Records 
OF  THE  Federal  Constitution  629  (1911). 

""Col  Mixson  thought  the  plan  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  exceptionable  and  dan- 
gerous. As  the  proposing  of  amendment  is  in 
both  the  modes  to  depend,  In  the  first  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  second,  ultimately,  on 
Congress,  no  amendments  of  the  proper  kind 
would  ever  be  obtained  by  the  people,  if  the 
national  government  should  become  oppres- 
sive ..."  2  Farrand.  op.  cit.  supra,  at  629 
As  a  result.  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Mr 
Gerry  moved  to  amend  the  article  to  require 
a  convention  or  application  of  two-thirds 
of  the  states.  2  Farrand.  op.  cit.  supra,  at 
629.  "Mr.  Madison  did  not  see  why  Congress 
would  not  be  as  much  bound  to  propose 
amendments  applied  for  by  two-thirds  of 
the  States  as  to  call  a  call  (sic)  a  convention 
on  the  like  application."'  2  Farrand,  op.  cit. 
supra,  at  629-30. 

-'The  Federalist  No.  85.  at  546  (Wright 
ed  1961)  (Hamilton). 

■•"  See  1  WiLLOUGHBY,  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States  §331  (2d  ed. 
1929 1 ;  Packard.  Legal  Facets  of  the  Income 
Tax  Rate  Limitation  Program.  30  Chi. -Kent 
L.  Rev,  128,  133-34  (1952);  Note.  70  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1067  (1957).  Contra.  Platz,  Article  V  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  3  Geo.  Wash.  L. 
Rev.  17.44  (1934). 

•'See  1  WILLOUGHBY,  op  cit.  lupra  note  59. 
5  331:  Fensterwald,  supra  note  52.  at  720. 
Contra,  Packard,  supra  note  52,  at  196. 
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Btltutlon,  and  the  consequent  obligation  of 
respect  owed  co-equal  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  the  federal  Judiciary .» 
To  do  so  here  would  reflect  a  "lack  of  respect" 
for  the  actions  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  regard  to  a  subject 
that  may  even  textually  be  exclusively  com- 
mitted to  its  Judgment  by  the  Constitu- 
tion."" Therefore,  aside  from  the  very  prac- 
tical Inability  of  the  courts  adequately  to 
enforce  any  decree  directing  Congress  to  call 
such  a  convention,"'  sound  reasons  and  well- 
established  precedent  dictate  the  correctness 
of  the  assumption  that  it  lacks  the  authority 
to  do  so. 

Recent  cases  holding  that  the  courts  can 
force  the  states  to  reapportion  their  legis- 
latures conformably  to  equal  protection,"  or 
that  the  courts  can  force  state  legislatures 
to  draw  congressional  districts  so  that  they 
are  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  practi- 
cable "•■  are  inapposite  here.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  tnat  "It  Is  the  relationship  between 
the  Judiciary  and  the  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  not  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary's  relationship  to  the  States 
which  gives  rise  to  the  'political  question.'  "  * 
That  Is,  "the  nonjustlclabillty  of  a  political 
question  Is  primarily  a  f  imction  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers."  "■  Judicial  review  on  the 
merits  of  state  legislative  apportionment  or 
the  drawing  of  congressional  districts  by  the 
states  only  Involves  federal  Judicial  superin- 
tendence of  state  action  or  inaction;  but  Judi- 
cial review  of  Congress'  failure  to  call  an 
Article  V  convention  directly  Involves  the 
federal  courts  in  an  effort  to  force  its  co-equal 
branch  of  government  to  perform  a  duty  ex- 
clusively entrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

VI 

What  Is  the  President's  role  in  the  calling 
of  an  Article  V  convention?  Does  the  call 
for  a  convention,  like  any  ordinary  piece  of 
legislation,  require  his  signature  or  a  two- 
thlrda  vote  of  Congress  for  it  to  be  valid? 

The  previously  discussed  case  of  Hollings- 
worth  v.  Virginia  "■*  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  need  for  Presidential  concurrence 
In  any  convention  call  Is  Justicable,  but  that 
his  signature  is  never  required  for  the  valid 
Issuance  of  such  a  call.  Consequently,  the 
President's  failure  to  Join  in  the  Congres- 
sional summons  of  such  a  convention  would 
In  no  way  Impair  the  validity  of  any  amend- 
ment the  latter  body  proposed.  The  lan- 
guage of  Article  V  directly  supports  this  con- 
clusion since  it  asserts  that  "the  Congress" 
Is  to  call  a  "Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments" on  "the  Application  of  the  leglsla- 
ttires  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states." 

However,  a  contrary  argument  of  substan- 


"In  Mississippi  v  Johnson.  71  U.S.  (4 
Wall.)  475  (1866),  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously h§ld  that  the  President  himself  Is 
not  accountable  to  any  court  save  that  of 
Impeachment  either  for  the  nonperformance 
of  his  constitutional  duties  or  for  the  ex- 
ceeding of  his  constitutional  powers. 

"The  Congress  Is  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government;  the  President  Is  the  execu- 
tive department.  Neither  can  be  restrained 
m  Its  action  by  the  Judicial  department; 
though  the  acts  of  both,  when  performed, 
are.  in  proper  cases,  subject  to  Its  cogni- 
zance."    Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  supra  at  500. 

^Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186.  217  (1962), 

■"How  could  the  courts  force  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  when  all  the  details  of  such 
a  body  seem  to  be  left  to  the  unreviewable 
discretion  of  Congress?  Would  a  court  call 
one  Itself  if  Congress  failed  to  follow  a  court 
decree  directing  it  to  do  so? 

•|  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962). 

^  Westberry  v.  Sanders.  84  S  Ct.  526  ( 1964 ) . 
Baker   v.    Carr,    supra    note    64,    at    210 
(Emphasis  added.) 

"Id.  at  210. 

"3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)    378  (1798). 


tial  weight  has  been  made."  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution  provides  that — 
".  .  .  ei'ery  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to 
which  the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  neces- 
sary .  .  .  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  before  the  Same 
shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or  being  disapproved  by  him.  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
Bill."' 

Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia  carved  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  as  far  as  Congress'  proposal 
of  Constitutional  Amendments  was  con- 
cerned. But  it  can  be  argued  that  this  mode 
of  proposing  constitutional  amendments  was 
taken  out  of  the  veto  process  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  that  case  solely  because  "the  con- 
gressional proposal  must  be  by  two-thirds  In 
each  house  [and]  It  [therefore]  may  have 
been  thought  that  the  requirement  for  over- 
riding the  veto  was  already  met."  ■"  This 
ground  would  not  exist  If  Congress  called  a 
constitutional  convention  to  propose  amend- 
ments by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

As  a  result,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  com- 
mands of  Article  I,  Section  7,  apply  to  the 
convention  call  since  It  is  an  "Order.  Reso- 
lution, or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
[are]  .  .  .  necessary."  If  this  is  true,  the 
President  must  sign  any  call  by  Congress 
for  a  constitutional  convention  and  if  he 
vetoes  it.  Congress  can  override  him  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 

Further  support  for  this  point  of  view  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact — to  be  shortly 
noted — that  Congress  can  specify  how  the 
convention  is  to  be  chosen,  its  organization, 
rules,  etc.  This  being  so,  Congress  must 
necessarily  make  more  than  a  mere  call  for 
a  convention.  Such  a  call  would  be  meaning- 
less without  the  inclusion  of  the  specific 
terms  upon  which  such  a  body  is  to  be  con- 
stituted, organized,  and  conducted.  These 
terms  to  be  spelled  out  by  Congress  would 
appear  similar  to  the  general  kinds  of  legis- 
lation with  which  Congress  normally  deals. 
Consequently,  no  reason  or  logic  dictates  its 
different  treatment  in  respect  to  the  need 
for  Presidential  approval. 

This  conclusion  Is  bolstered  by  the  desira- 
bility of  such  a  requirement.  The  Presi- 
dent is  the  only  official  who  is  elected  by 
and  responsible  to  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  His  concurrence  in  the  summon- 
ing of  such  a  convention  that  would  Inti- 
mately affect  the  concerns  of  all  Indi'vidual 
Americans,  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  there- 
fore seems  moet  logical  and  desirable. 

The  President's  duty  in  such  a  case  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  Congress;  to  partici- 
pate In  such  a  call  only  If,  in  good  con- 
science, he  deems  the  requisites  for  such  a 
convention  to  have  been  properly  met.  If 
Article  V  demands  Presidential  concurrence 
In  such  a  call,  the  refusal  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive to  act,  like  that  of  Congress,  would 
probably  be  conclusive  on  the  courts  ''^  sub- 
ject however  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride his  Judgment  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
However,  It  should  be  reiterated  that  the 
need  for  Presidential  concurrence  in  any  con- 
gressional convention  call  might  well  be  de- 
cided otherwise  on  the  basis  of  Article  V's 
specific  language  directing  "The  Congress' 
to  call  a  convention,  and  the  analogous  case 
of  Holli7igsu:orth  v.  Virginia.'^ 

vii 
If  Congress  does  call  an  Article  V  conven- 
tion pursuant  to  the  resolutions  In  question 
here,   on   what   terms  may  It  do  so?     How 


would  such  a  convention  be  constituted,  how 
would  it  operate,  and  what  would  be  the 
scope  of  its  authority?    The  terms  of  Article 

V  give  us  little  help.  Indeed,  Madison  wor- 
ried about  these  questions  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  1789.  "He  saw  no  objection  .  .  . 
against  providing  for  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  amendments,  except 
only  that  difficulties  might  arise  as  to  the 
form,  the  quorum,  etc."  "' 

Since  Article  V  empowers  "Congress"  to 
call  the  "Convention"  when  the  requisites 
for  the  summoning  of  such  a  body  are  met. 
and  Article  V  does  not  indicate  the  terms 
upon  which  such  a  convention  Is  to  be  con- 
stituted, organized,  or  operated.  Congress 
must  be  authorized  to  decide  such  questions 
Under  its  power  to  call  a  convention.  Con- 
gress thererore  has  Implied  authority  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  number 
of  delegates,  the  manner  and  date  of  their 
election,  whether  representation  shall  be  by 
states  or  by  population,  whether  voting  shall 
be  by  number  of  delegates  or  by  states,  and 
the  vote  In  convention  required  to  validly 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  ttates.'* 

If  the  broad  dictum  of  Coleman  t .  Miller  •■• 
is  any  guide  to  present  Judicial  conviction 
Congress'  determination  in  the  above  mat- 
ters may  be  conclusive  on  the  courts  for  all 
purposes.  Such  a  refusal  by  the  courts  to 
review  on  the  merits  the  propriety  of  the 
organizational  ground  rules  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress on  an  Article  V  convention  might  be 
defensible  on  the  assumption  that  in  Article 

V  there  is  a  "textually  demonstrable  con- 
stitutional commitment  of  th[is]  issue  to  a 
coordinate  political  department  "  ■«  Even  if 
the  courts  are  conclusively  bound  for  all 
purposes  by  the  congressional  specifications 
regarding  the  terms  upon  which  such  a  con- 
vention must  be  constituted,  organized  and 
operated.  Congress  will  still  be  bound  in  us 
action  on  these  questions  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  Judgment  of  the  popular  will. 
However,  here  as  in  most  places  in  the 
amending  process,  the  only  available  remedv 
for  Congressional  abuse  may  be  political- 
resting  with  the  electorate  at  the  polls 

In  calling  an  Article  V  convention  Con- 
gress would  not  be  Justified  in  following  bv 
analogy  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  where  representation  and  voting  were 
by  states."     Nothing  In  the  terms  of  Article 

V  requires  representation  or  voting  in  such 
a  body  to  be  on  that  basis.  Furthermore, 
at  the  time  of  the  1787  ConstituUonal  Con- 
vention the  states — 

".  .  .  were  In  a  position  of  at  least  nomi- 
nal sovereignty,  and  were  considering 
whether  to  unite.  The  result  of  the  Con- 
vention would  have  bound  no  dissenting 
state  or  its  people;  the  same  was  true  of  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  Constitution  by  the 
requisite  nine.  All  these  conditions  are  now 
reversed.  We  are  already  In  an  indissolu- 
ble union;  there  is  a  whole  American  people. 
The  question  Is  an  amending  convention 
now  would  [only]  be  whether  innovations, 
binding  on  dissenters,  were  to  be  offered  for 
ratification."  ™ 

As  a  result,  the  propriety  of  a  vote  or  repre- 
sentation by  states  in  the  1787  Convention 


'••See  Black.  ."iUpra  note  8,  at  965. 
"'/d.  at  965. 

"  See  note  61  supra  and  the  text  accom- 
panying that  note. 

■'3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)  378  (1798). 


"  2  Farrand.  supra  note  57.  at  630. 

•'  See  Orfield,  op.  at.  supra  note  8,  at  43- 
44:  Black,  supra  note  8,  at  959;  Note,  70  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1067,  1075-76  (1957).  This  continu- 
ing hand  of  Congress  in  the  convention  proc- 
ess need  not  appear  unduly  strange  since 
Article  V  explicitly  gives  it  the  power  to  de- 
cide between  modes  of  ratification  regardless 
of  the  mode  of  proposing  the  amendment  to 
the  states. 

•'307  U.S.  433  (1939K 

•"Baker  v.  Carr.  369  US  186,  217  (1962), 
However,  a  good  argument  can  be  made  to 
the  contrary. 

~  Farrand.  The  Framing  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  United  States  57  ( 1962 1 . 

'•Black.  .5upra  note  8,  at  964-65. 
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cannot  settle  the  propriety  of  similar  action 
In   a  convention  today. 

More  appropriate  than  representation  or 
voting  by  states  In  any  Article  V  convention 
would  be  an  apportionment  of  the  delegates 
and  voting  power  In  svich  a  body  on  the  basis 
of  population  alone  Such  an  approach 
makes  good  sense  not  only  because  It  would 
conduce  to  the  most  accurate  expression  of 
the  national  will,  but  also  because  regional 
interests  are  mure  than  adequately  wel(;hted 
at  the  ratification  stage  where  each  state  is 
given  an  equal  voice  Congress  should  there- 
fore provide  that  delegates  to  any  Article  V 
convention  be  elected  from  districts  of  equal 
population,  and  that  each  delegate  have  one 
vote. 

Congress  should  also  provide  that  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
would  be  required  to  propose  any  given 
amendment  to  the  states.  In  this  way  it 
would  assure  a  symmetry  of  concurrence  in 
the  bodies  empowered  to  propose  constitu- 
tional amendments — whether  the  body  was 
Congress  or  a  convention.  Such  sjTnmetry  is 
desirable  because  It  would  assure  the  same 
k:nd  of  overwhelming  con.scnsus  in  one  route 
to  proposal  as  the  other,  thereby  avoiding 
possible  forum  shopplnt^  A  two-thirds  re- 
quirement In  such  a  convention  would  also 
guarantee  that  no  amendment,  regardless  of 
Ite  means  of  proposal,  is  ever  submitted  to  the 
states  before  an  overwhelming  consensus  as 
to  its  desirability  is  evidenced  in  a  nationally 
oriented  body. 

Prom  all  of  the  above  it  would  seem  clear 
that  "no  Senator  or  Representative  (or  the 
President  if  his  concurrence  is  required  |  Is 
bound  to  vote  for  a  convention  call  which  in 
Its  form  falls  to  snfe-^uard  what  he  believes 
to  be  vital  national  interests."  "  And  as 
noted  previously,  their  decision  In  this  re- 
gard would  seem  to  be  unreviewable  In  the 
courts.  That  is.  the  ^ole  remedy  available  to 
check  an  abuse  of  Corgress'  Judgment  In  this 
matter  may  be  at  the  polls. 

A  further  question  is  raised  by  the  current 
effort  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  convention.  Can  either  the 
states  or  Congress  limit  the  scope  of  such  a 
convention's  authority  in  any  way?  It  should 
be  recalled  that  the  resolutions  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  avowedly 
attempt  to  restrict  the  convention  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  precise  amend- 
ments contained  in  those  resoltitlons.  Prior 
discussion  has  already  demonstrated  that  an 
Article  V  convention  is  to  be  a  fully  deliber- 
ative body  empowered  to  propose  those  solu- 
tions to  a  problem  that  It  deems  best.  Con- 
sequently, such  a  convention  cannot  be  lim- 
ited by  the  state  applications  upon  which  it 
Is  predicated  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of 
the  text  of  any  particular  amendments  con- 
tained therein.  By  the  same  token.  Congress 
may  not  limit  such  a  convention  to  the  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  any  particular  amend- 
ments."" 

While  neither  the  states  nor  Congress  may 
limit  an  Article  V  convention  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  terms  of  any  particular  provi- 
sion, they  should  be  able  to  restrict  such  a 
body  to  the  proposal  of  amendments  dealing 
With  the  same  general  subject  matter  as  that 
contained  in  the  applications  upon  which 
the  convention  is  predicated.  Indeed,  of  their 
own  force,  the  state  applications  should  limit 
any  convention  called  by  Congress  to  the 
proposal    of   amendments   dealing   wltb    the 


''  Id.  at  964. 

"'  There  Is  another  reason  why  Congress 
cannot  properly  limit  a  convention  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  text  of  any  par- 
ticular amendment.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
st.tutlon  probably  Intended  the  convention 
method  of  proposing  amendments  to  be  as 
free  as  ix>ssible  from  Congressional  Interfer- 
ence so  that  the  "Convention"  could  propose 
any  amendmenu  It  deemed  desirable  In  spite 
of  any  Congressional  objections  to  the  provi- 
sion.    See  note  57  supra. 


same  general  subject  matter  as  that  requested 
in  those  applications.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
as  follows: 

An  agreement  Is  required  among  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  that  a  Con- 
vention oxight  to  be  held  before  Congress  is 
empowered  to  convene  such  a  body.  No  Ar- 
ticle V  convention  may  be  called  In  absence 
of  such  a  consensus.  If  the  agreement  is 
that  a  convention  is  desired  only  to  deal 
with  a  certain  sxibject  matter,  as  opposed  to 
constitutional  revision  generally,  then  the 
convention  must  logically  be  limited  to  that 
subject  matter.  To  permit  such  a  body  to 
propose  amendments  on  any  other  subject 
would  be  to  recognize  the  convention's  right 
to  go  beyond  that  consensus  which  Is  an  ab- 
solute prerequisite  for  Its  creation  and 
legitimate  action 

If  the  prior  conclusion  Is  correct,  and  the 
state  applications  of  their  own  force  can 
bind  any  convention  called  pursuant  thereto 
solely  to  a  considemtion  of  amendments 
dealing  with  the  same  general  subject  matter 
requested  In  those  applications,  then  Con- 
gress shoxtld  disregard  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  such  a  body  which  is  outside  of  that 
subject  matter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
courts  will  be  bound  by  Congress'  decision 
on  the  question  if  the  issue  l.s  nonjusticiable. 
This.  rci,'ardlc^.i  of  whether  Congress  deems 
a  proposed  amendment  ineffective  because  It 
is  Ijeyond  the  scope  of  the  convention's  au- 
thority, or  effective  because  it  Is  within  the 
.scope  of  the  convention's  authority.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  question  is  Justicia- 
ble, the  courts  may  Independently  determine 
wlnn.'ier  .in  amendment  proposed  by  such 
a  convention  is  beyond  the  general  subject 
matter  requested  by  the  state  applications. 
If  such  an  amendment  is  outside  that  sub- 
ject matter  tlie  courts  might  enjoin  its  ratl- 
flcation,  or  set  the  amendment  aside  after- 
wards bcc.'iuse  it  was  never  properly  pro- 
posed. 

The  notion  that  state  applications  can 
limit  a  convention  called  pursuant  thereto 
solely  to  a  consideration  of  amendments 
dealin;^  with  tho  same  general  subject  mat- 
ter an  that  contained  in  those  applications 
Is  not  widely  accepted.  It  has  been  In- 
sisted that  'the  nature  of  the  right  con- 
ferred upon  the  state  legislatures  in  re- 
questing Congrc.=;s  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
right  of  petition."  "i  The  Convention  itself 
is  a  Federal  Instrumentality  set  up  by  Con- 
gress under  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Since  Article  V  directs  Cotigrre.s.t  to 
call  the  convention,  and  Is  silent  as  to  the 
details  of  such  a  body,  Congress  Is  the  only 
authority  enUtled  to  specify  those  details. 
Consequently,  if  any  power  can  limit  such 
a  convention  to  the  proposal  of  amendments 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter  as 
that  contained  in  the  state  applications.  It 
Ciia  only  be  Congress.'^'  "State  legisla- 
tures .  .  .  have  no  authority  to  limit  an  in- 
strumentality set  up  under  the  federal  Con- 
sUtutlon.  .  .  .  The  right  of  the  legislatures 
U  confined  to  applying  for  a  convention,  and 
any  statement  of  purposes  In  their  petition 
would  be  Irrelevant  as  to  the  scope  of  powers 
of  the  convention."  •-' 

If  this  Is  true,  and  the  state  applications 
cannot  themselves  bind  a  convention  to  a 
eon.slderatlon  of  only  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter requested  In  those  applications,  then 
Congress  should  be  able  to  do  so  pursuant 
to  its  implied  power  to  fix  the  terms  upon 
which  such  a   body  shall  operate  '■'     A  con- 


"  Wheeler,  supra  note  21.  at  795. 

"  Staff  or  Housi:  Comm.  on  the  Jddiciabt, 
82no  Cong  ,  2d  Seas.,  Problems  Relating  to 
State  Applications  for  a  Convention  to 
Propose  Constitutional  Limitations  of 
Fedeh.\l  T.^x  Rates   15   (Comm.   Print   1952). 

■'^'  Orfield.  op.  cxt.  supra  note  8.  at  45. 

-Contra.  46  Cong.  Rec.  2769  (1911)  (re- 
marks of  Senator  Heyburn),  Orfield,  op.  cit. 


ventlon  called  pursuant  to  the  resolutions 
In  question  here,  for  example,  shotild  not  be 
permitted  to  propose  amendments  concern- 
ing the  treaty  power.-'  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  applications  specifically  request  a 
convention  for  another  purpose.  A  constitu- 
tional change  should  never  be  proposed  by  a 
convention  unless  two-thirds  of  the  states 
have  previously  agreed  that  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  particular  subject  matter 
Involved  Is  desirable,  or  that  a  convention 
was  needed  to  consider  a  general  constitu- 
tional revision  For  this  reason.  It  would 
seem  anomalous  were  Congress  powerless  to 
limit  the  scope  of  a  convention's  authority  to 
the  general  subject  matter  requested  In  the 
text  of  the  applications  upon  which  it  is 
predicated.  Certainly  It  would  be  under  a 
duty  to  call  a  general  convention  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  legislatures  proi)erly  ask 
for  one.  Equally  obvious  should  be  its  right 
and  obligation  to  limit  the  scop>e  of  a  con- 
vention to  the  same  subject  matter  requested 
by  the  state  applications. 

Some  authority  for  Congressional  power  In 
this  respect  can  be  gleaned  from  those  state 
cases  insisting  that  state  constitutional  con- 
ventions are  subject  to  the  restrictions  con- 
tained In  the  call  for  the  convention.  The 
theory  is  that  the  legislatures  call  Is  a  law 
and  the  delcf^rites  are  elected  under  the  terms 
of  that  law  ■*  Consequently,  they  can  exer- 
cise no  powers  beyond  that  conferred  by  such 
a  statute  or  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Prior  discussion  should  demonstrate  that 
at  least  Congress  can  limit  the  scope  of  any 
Article  V  convention  to  the  "subject  matter" 
or  "problem"  at  which  the  state  applications 
were  directed.  Clearly,  Congress  is  at  least 
morally  bound  to  do  so.  And  in  any  subse- 
quent litigation,  the  courts  should  re.spect 
such  a  limitation  imposed  by  Congress  and 
disregard  any  provisions  proposed  by  a  con- 
vention that  were  beyond  the  latters  au- 
thority as  so  limited.  Of  course,  the  notion 
that  the  state  applications  can  themselves 
limit  the  scope  of  a  convention's  authority 
solely  to  a  consideration  of  the  same  subject 
matter  as  that  contained  in  those  apphca- 
tlons  should  not  be  ignored.  However,  if 
that  theory  Is  rejected,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  rely  on  Congress 
to  expressly  limit  any  Article  V  convention 
it  calls  to  the  proposal  of  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  as  that 
contained  In  the  state  applications. 

vin 

If  the  amendments  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  were  propojed 
by  a  validly  convened  and  constituted  con- 
vention, the  states  would  still  need  to  ratify 
them.  A.S  previously  noted,  the  terms  of  the 
three  "states  rights"  amendments  specify 
that  they  are  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Even  if  these 
precise  amendments  could  be  validly  pro- 
posed by  a  convention  called  pursuant  to 
the  resolutions  In  question  here,  Congress 
would  not  be  bound  In  this  respect.  Article 
V  clearly  empowers  Congress  to  determine  la 
its  sole  discretion  which  of   the  two  modes 


supra  note  8,  at  45;  Wheeler,  supra  note  21, 
at  796;  Note.  70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1067.  1076 
(1957). 

"  See  Staff  of  HorsE  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciAar,  82nd  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  Pkoblems  Re- 
lating to  State  Applications  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  Propose  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions of  PinERAL  Tax  Rates  15  (Comm. 
Print  1952);  Jameson.  A  Treatise  op  Con- 
stitutional Conventions;  Their  Histosy, 
PowEPj  AND  Modes  of  Pkoceedinc  10,  11, 
493  (4th  ed.  1887). 

"See  Wells  v.  Bain.  75  Pa.  39.  51  (1874). 
But  sec  Goodrich  v.  Moore.  2  Minn.  49.  53 
11858)  (dictum).  For  debate  on  both  sides 
of  this  question,  see  1  Deba-tes  of  the  Con- 
vention TO  Amend  the  Constttution  of 
Pennsylvania  1872-73.  52-«l   (1873). 
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of  ratification  specified  In  that  provision 
shall  be  utilized; "  this  regardless  of  the 
method  of  the  particular  amendment's  pro- 
posal. Consequently,  that  decision  would 
atlU  rest  with  Congress  in  the  case  at  hand, 
and  the  courts  would  be  bound  in  all  re- 
spects by  Its  choice  in  the  matter.  Congress 
could,  therefore,  choose  to  have  any  amend- 
ment proposed  by  such  a  convention  "ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states,  or  by  Conventions  In  three- 
fourths  thereof.  .  .  ." 

The  Proposed  Amendment  of  Article  V: 

A  Threatbined  Disaster 

(By  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.t ) 

Three  proposals  for  amending  the  Consti- 
tution have  recently  come  from  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  and  are  being  pro- 
pelled down  the  never  before  used  alternative 
route  of  article  V — the  route  via  state  ap- 
plications to  Congress  for  the  calling  of  a 
convention  '  Of  the  three,  one  (which  would 
establish  a  Court  of  the  Union,  composed  of 
the  state  Chief  Justices  In  all  their  multi- 
tude, to  meet  on  extraordinary  occasions  to 
review  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court) » 
Is  so  patently  absurd  that  It  will  probably 
gink  without  trace.  Another,  eradicating  ■' 
Baker  v.  Carr  '  concerns  a  special  subject,  and 
hence  does  not  generally  affect  the  federal 
power  or  the  whole  shape  of  the  Union.  The 
third  Is  of  supreme  Interest  to  students  of 
constitutional  law.  Its  adoption  would  effect 
a  constitutional  change  of  a  higher  order  of 
Importance  than  any  since  1787 — If  one  ex- 
cepts (and  that  only  doubtfully)  the  de  facto 
change  implicit  In  the  result  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  Is  wonderful  that  this  proposal — which 
has  already  commended  Itself  to  a  number  of 
state  legislatures  ' — has  been  so  little  noticed. 
This  is  doubtless  because  the  proposed 
change  Is  In  procedure.  But  a  change  In 
the  procedure  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment— unless  It  Is  purely  formal,  and  this 
one  is  not — is  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  ultimate  power.  The  proposed  article  V, 
If  adopted,  would  make  It  easily  possible  for 
s  proportion  of  the  American  people  no 
greater  than  that  which  supported  Landon 
In  1963  to  Impose  on  the  rest  of  the  country 
any  alteration  whatever  In  the  Constitution. 
The  people  who  could  do  this  would  be,  by 
and  large,  those  Inhabitants  of  the  less  pop- 
ulous states  who  reside  In  the  districts  that 
are  over-represented  in  their  own  state  legis- 
latures. "Unto  him  that  hath  It  shall  be 
given."  This  component  of  the  population — 
to  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  conceding 
a  veto  power  on  constitutional  amendment, 
as  on  many  other  matters — would  under  the 
proposed  plan  have  something  very  different 
from  a  veto  power.  It  would  have  the  affirm- 
ative power  of  forcing  its  will  on  the  majority. 


"•United  States  v.  Sprague.  282  US  716 
(1931). 

tHenry  R.  Luce  Professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
Yale  Law  School. 

'  All  are  set  out  In  full,  with  an  account  of 
their  espousal  by  the  Council.  In  Amending 
the  Constitution  to  Strengthen  the  States  in 
the  Federal  System,  36  State  Gov't  10  (1963) . 

'Id.  at  13-14. 

'By  abolishing  all  substantive  federal 
guarantees  against  malapportionment,  thus 
making  action  by  Congress  as  well  as  by 
Court  Impossible,  and  by  withdrawing  the 
subject  entirely  from  federal  judicial  power. 
38  State  Gov't  at  12. 

'369  U.S.  186  (1962)  (fourteenth  amend- 
ment claim  against  state  legislative  malap- 
portionment held  within  federal  judicial 
Jurisdiction). 

'According  to  information  Informally  re- 
ceived, the  legislatures  of  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming 
have  already  passed  the  Resolution  set  out  in 
text  accompanying  note  13  infra.  In  about 
an  equal  number  of  states,  one  house  has 
passed  It. 


as  to  anything  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
constitutional  amendment — that  is  to  say, 
as  to  everything.  Such  a  proposal  ought  to 
be  scrutinized  with  the  very  greatest  care, 
and  the  same  careful  scrutiny  should  be 
given  to  the  method  by  which  Its  proponents 
hope  to  coerce  Its  submission  to  the  state 
legislatures  for  ratification  as  an  amendment. 

the  proposed  new  article  V 
If    this    proposal    were    to    win    its    way 
through,  article  V  would  read  as  follows: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states.  Whenever  applications  from 
the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  states  of  the  United  States  shall 
contain  identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as 
contai7icd  in  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  uithout  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  No  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate." " 

"It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have 
set  out  the  text  of  the  present  article  V: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or. 
on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  Amendments,  which, 
in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  PurF>oses.  as  Part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conven- 
tions in  three-fovirths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress;  Provided  that  no 
Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  Year  One  thous.ind  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
first  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  Its 
Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suf- 
frage in  the  Senate."  ■ 

The  proposed  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  abolishes 
the  (never  used)  "convention"  way  of 
amendment,  and  puts  in  its  place  a  method 
wholly  under  the  control,  as  to  substance 
and  procedure,  of  the  state  legislatures.  It 
does  this  by  making  It  mandatory  that  Con- 
gress submit  for  ratification  any  amend- 
ment called  for  by  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  by  simultaneously 
taking  away  Congress'  power  to  elect  the  state 
convention  mode  of  ratification. 

At  present,  an  amendment  may  be  passed 
I  and  all  have  actually  passed  in  this  way) 
if  two-thirds  of  each  national  house  wants 
it,  and  If  It  Is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states  In  the  manner  chosen  by  Congress. 
One  might  also  pass  if  (on  proper  applica- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  states)  a  conven- 
tion, summoned  by  Congress  and  having 
such  structure  as  Congress  thought  wise  to 
give  it,  proposed  the  amendment,  and  if  it 
were  then  ratified  In  the  manner  chosen  by 
Congress. 

Along  the  new  route  opened  by  the  pro- 
posed article  V,  Congress  would  control 
neither  substance  nor  procedure.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures,  without  the 
consent  of  any  other  body,  could  change  the 
presidency  to  a  committee  of  three,  hobble 
the  treaty  power,  make  the  federal  Judiciary 
elective,  repeal  the  fourth  amendment,  make 
Catholics  Ineligible  for  public  office,  and 
move  the  national  capital  to  Topeka.    These 


are  (in  part  at  least)  cartoon  Illustrations. 
But  the  cartoon  accurately  renders  the  de 
jure  picture,  and  seems  exaggerated  only  be- 
cause we  now  conceive  that  at  least  some 
of  these  actions  have  no  appeal  to  anybody 
Some  amendments — e.g.,  something  like  the 
Brlcker  Amendment — would  be  very  likely  of 
early  passage.  At  present  the  main  dangers 
would  be  to  civil  and  political  rights,  to 
national  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  and  to 
the  federal  taxing  power.  But  (particularly 
since  the  proposed  change  would  be  abso- 
lutely irreversible,  thirteen  states  being 
enough  to  block  its  reversal)  the  cartoon 
does  not  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  tl:ie 
long  future.  A  country  in  which  the  large 
majority  would  have  to  dread  and  sometimes 
submit  to  constitutional  innovations  appeal- 
ing only  to  a  minority  could  not  call  itself, 
even  poetically,  a  democracy,  and  the  pos- 
sible tensions  between  consensus  and  Con- 
stitution would  be  dangerous  In  the  extreme. 
At  present,  when  an  amendment  passes 
the  House  and  the  Senate  by  two-thirds, 
there  is  fair  ground  for  the  Inference  that 
there  Is  national  consensus  upon  It;  at  least 
the  means  of  ascertaining  that  crucial  fact, 
though  rough,  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the 
end.  If  the  national  convention  method, 
under  the  present  article  'V,  were  ever  to  be 
used.  Congress,  in  setting  up  the  conven- 
tion, could  ensure  that  It  be  so  representa- 
tive as  to  be  likely  to  express  a  national 
consensus.  Congress  even  retains  control 
over  the  ratification  process;  if  the  state  leg- 
islatures were  in  its  view  to  come  to  be 
dangerously  unrepresentative.  Congress 
could  provide  for  ratification  by  state  con- 
ventions so  chosen  as  accurately  to  reflect  the 
views  of  each  state's  people.  Properly  used, 
the  present  article  V  can  ensure  tUat  no 
constitutional  change  be  effected  which  's 
disliked,  deplored,  or  detested  by  a  distinct 
majority    of    the    American    people. 

What  is  the  situation  under  the  proposed 
new  article  V  Here  one  must  talk  num- 
bers— even  statistics  of  a  rough  kind.  Let 
us  note  first  that  the  thirty-eight  least  pop- 
ulous slates,  whose  legislatures  could  under 
the  proposed  article  V  repeal  the  full  faith 
and  credit  clause,  contain  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  country's  population.'  That  really 
ought  to  be  enough.  That  these  particular 
people  should,  in  the  name  of  federalism. 
ha\e  a  veto  power,  is  acceptable;  at  least  it 
is  accepted  beyond  change.  What  rational 
ground  could  there  be  for  giving  them,  in 
addition,  the  power  affirmatively  to  govern 
The   rcEt    of   the   people'' 

But  of  course  one  caniiot  stop  there  The 
power  given  by  the  new  article  V  is  not 
in  the  states  but  in  their  legislatures.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  one 
neet  not  approve  of  Baker  v.  Carr '  in  order 
to  accept  the  fact,  as  a  fact,  that  the  state 
legislatures  do  not  accurately  represent  the 
people  of  their  states — that  a  majority  In 
each  house  of  most  state  legislatures  can 
be  made  up  of  votes  representing  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  state's  people.  This  situa- 
tion may  have  a  certain  romantic  appeal: '• 
even  if  one  does  not  appreciate  its  beavuy, 
one  may  not  think  the  remedying  of  it  a 
fit  job  for  the  federal  courts.  But  neither 
of  these  judgments  supports  the  conclusion 
that  the  uncontrolled  power  of  federal  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  be  turned 
over  to  bodies  so  constituted. 

So  back  to  numbers:  In  the  best  table 
accessible,'-  relevant  data  are  given  for  thlrty- 


"36  State  Gov't  11-12  (1963);  see  text  ac- 
companying note  13  infra. 
•U.S.  Const,  art.  V. 


'  Calculated  from  the  1960  Census,  1963 
World  Almanac  255.  The  author  Is  11!  at 
reckoning,  but  the  figures  given  here  are 
not  far  off. 

•359  U.S.  185  (1952). 

'"See  Perrin,  In  Defense  of  Country  Votes, 
52  Yale  Rev.  16  (1962),  especially  at  24. 

"  Compiled  by  The  National  Municipal 
League.  NY.  Times.  March  28.  1962.  p.  22. 
col.  3. 
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four  of  the  thirty-eight  least  populous  states 
of  the  Union.  On  the  average.  It  takes  38 
per  cent  of  the  people  In  one  of  these  states  to 
form  the  constituencies  of  enough  state  sen- 
ators or  representatives  to  pass  a  measure 
through  the  m.ore  accurately  representative 
house  of  the  state  legislature.  Taking  this 
figure  as  good  enough  for  present  purpwses. 
If  the  proposed  article  V  were  in  force,  the  In- 
come tax  could  be  abolished,  by  repeal  of  the 
sixteenth  amendment,  If  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  were  represented  by 
legislators  who  desired  that  recult." 

Now  of  course  It  can  be  replied  that  such 
a  coalition  cannot  be  formed  without  the  Im- 
plication that  a  good  many  other  people  are 
like-minded  wiih  It  Gnvnted.  But  the 
margin  Is  enormous.  If  the  right  30  per  cent 
of  the  people  favored  some  amendment.  Its 
ch.vnce  of  passage  would  be  very  great  indeed, 
whatever  Uie  other  70  per  cent  might  think. 
And  it  Is  very  Important  that  the  distortion 
1:;  not  random  but  s\-steni.itic — It  is  a  distor- 
tion operating  steadily  in  favor  of  rural  dis- 
tricts and  small  towns.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  propt»ed  article  V  would  en- 
able the  Inliabit.ints  of  such  districts  to  effect 
any  change  they  persistently  wanted  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  may 
be  better  and  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us;  per- 
ceptive fiction  and  the  exacter  sociology  are 
not  clear  on  thl.s.  but  let  us  assume  it  is  so. 
Does  that  Justify  turning  the  Constitution 
over  to  them,  afflrmatively  and  negatively,  to 
keep  or  to  change  as  thoy  will? 

Reference  w.ts  niade  above  to  the  result  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  proposed  article  V  rest* 
on  the  theory,  at  lea,st  in  part,  that  that  re- 
sult ought  to  be  revised.  The  several  states 
now  have  a  crucial  part  In  the  process  of 
constitutional  amendment;  the  new  proposal 
would  (as  far  as  one  alternative  method  Is 
concerned)  give  It  entirely  Into  their  hands, 
setting  at  nothing  the  concept  of  national 
consensus  among  the  American  people  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  people.  It  Is  a  proposal 
for  state  rule  only,  on  the  b.tsis  of  state-by- 
st.at«  count  only,  and  through  state  Institu- 
tions only,  with  the  popular  and  national 
principles  altogether  submerged.  If  history 
has  any  lessons,  our  history  teaches  that  such 
a  location  of  ultimate  power  would  put  us  In 
mortal  danger. 

It  should  only  be  added  that  this  proposal, 
as  a  corollary  to  Its  dLsc:ird  of  the  concept 
of  national  consensus  as  a  prerequisite  to 
amendment,  does  away  with  national  con- 
sideration and  debate  as  a  part  of  the  amend- 
ment process.  Under  the  present  article  V, 
any  amendment  must  be  examined  and  con- 
sidered In  a  fully  national  forum — whether 
Congress  or  Convention — before  It  goes  out 
to  the  several  states.  Such  debate  focixsses 
national  attention  on  something  which  Is 
above  all  of  national  concern.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  only  public  debate  would  be  in 
fifty  separate  state  legislatures;  the  rest  of 
the  process  would  be  ministerial  only.  This 
short-circuiting  of  national  deliberation  Is 
actually  one  of  the  most  offensive  features 
of  the  plan. 

The  mode  of  proposal 
The  plan  of  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment  Is   to   see   it   Introduced  Into  each  of 
the  Stat©  legislatures.  In  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution in  the  following  terms: 
"A  (Joint)  RisoLtrnoN* 
[  'This   resolution  should   be   In   whatever 
technical  form  the  state  employs  for  a  single 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
which    does    not    require    the    Governor    to 
approve  or  veto. "J 


'-  This  fl^rure  Is  arrived  at  by  taking  38% 
(the  percentage  of  people  In  the  relevant 
states  necessary,  on  the  average,  to  control 
the  legislature)  of  40%  (the  percentage  of 
the  American  people  reai<llng  In  tbe  thirty- 
eight  least  populous  states). 

"36  9rsn  OorY  11-12  (1983). 


Memorializing  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  propoelng  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Article  V  thereof. 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring,  that  this  Legislature 
respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
piu-pose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
UiUted  States. 

"  "Abticle  

"  Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 

both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  wlien  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
states.  Whenever  applications  from  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  states  of  the  United  States  shall  contain 
identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  further 
action  by  Congress.  No  State,  without  Its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
frage In  the  Senate." 

"  'Section  2.  This  Article  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission.' 

"Be  rr  FtjRTHER  Resolved  that  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  January  1,  1965, 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Be  it  Ptjrther  Resolved  that  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State." 

The  hope  Is  that,  If  two-thirds  of  the  leg- 
islatures  submit   such   a   petition.   Congress 
will  consider  lt£elf  bound,  under  the  present 
article  V,  to  call  the  "convention"  requested. 
Questions  presented 

A  number  of  questions  arise;  some  of  these 
will  be  considered  here — not  as  Judicial  ques- 
tions, but  as  questions  sure  to  come  Into 
the  mind  of  any  Congressman  or  Senator  con- 
scientiously seeking  to  do  his  duty. 

Is  the  Document  Quoted  Above  an  "Applica- 
tion" Within  the  Meaning  of  Article  V? 
Article  V  lays  down  that  Congress  shall 
"call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments," on  "Application"  of  the  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  The  "Applica- 
tion" which  can  raise  a  conscientious  obliga- 
tion on  Congress"  part  must  be  one  that  asks 
It  to  "call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Aviend- 
rrients"  (Emphasis  added.)  A  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the 
quoted  document  is  not  such  an  "Applica- 
tion,"•  but  an  application  for  something  quite 
dlflferent — for  a  "Convention"  to  consider 
•whether  an  amendment  already  proposed 
*hall  be  voted  up  or  down." 

The  process  of  "proposal"  by  Congress,  con- 
tained in  the  ftr$t  alternative  of  article  V, 


obviously  Includes  the  process  of  plenary 
deliberation  upon  the  whole  problem  to 
which  the  amendment  Is  to  address  Itself. 
It  entails  choice  among  the  whole  range  of 
alternatives,  as  to  substance  and  wording. 
It  is  "proposal"  In  the  most  fully  substantial 
sense,  where  the  proposer  controls  and  works 
out  the  content  and  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion. It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  same 
word  two  lines  later.  In  the  description  of 
the  second  alternative,  ought  to  be  taken  to 
denote  a  mechanical  take-lt-or-leave-lt  proc- 
ess. Under  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
draftsmen  and  proponents  of  the  present 
"application,"  the  "convention"  wovtld  be  In 
true  function  a  part  of  the  process  of 
ratification. 

This  doubt  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  th.it 
the  delegates  who  approved  this  language  at 
Philadelphia  were  Just  completing  the  work 
of  a  "convention"  of  their  own.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  to  them  the  phrase  "convention 
for  proposing  amendments  '  meant  a  conven- 
tion With  a  mandate  somewhat  like  the  one 
under  which  they  had  worked— a  mandate 
to  consider  a  set  of  problems  and  seek 
solutions? 

The  difference  here  is  not  merely  formal, 
but  sounds  the  deeps  of  political  wisdom. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  It  Is  contemplated 
that  measures  domlnantly  of  national  In- 
terest should  l>e  malleable  under  debate  and 
deliberation  at  a  national  level,  before  going 
out  to  the  several  states.  Such  a  conception 
of  the  "convention"  contemplated  by  article 
V  makes  the  second  route  to  amendment 
symmetrical  with  the  first.  In  the  vital  re- 
spect that,  under  both,  the  national  prob- 
lem must  be  considered  as  a  problem,  with 
a  wide  range  of  possible  solutions  and  an 
opportunity  to  raise  and  discuss  them  all  in 
a  body  with  national  responsibility  and  ade- 
quately fiexlble  power.  The  Congressman 
or  Senator  persuaded  by  this  distinction 
would  be  Justlfled  In  concluding  that  the 
present  'applications,"  even  If  two-thirds  of 
the  states  joined,  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
obliged  Congress  to  call  a  convention." 

Assuming  these  "applications"  are  not 
within  article  V,  it  may  still  be  suggested 
that  a  sort  of  "reformation"  might  be  ap- 
plied— that  Congress,  even  If  not  persuaded 
that  the  present  applications  asked  for  the 
thing  contemplated  by  article  V,  ought  to 
call  such  convention  as  It  thinks  It  would 
have  been  obliged  to  call  If  the  applications 
had  been  of  the  right  sort.  This  seems 
clearly  wrong,  for  several  reasons.  Gener- 
ally, a  high  degree  of  adherence  to  exact 
form,  at  least  In  matters  of  Importance,  1« 
desirable  In  this  ultimate  legitimating  proc- 
ess; a  constitutional  amendment  ought  to 
go  through  a  process  unequivocally  binding 
on  all.     Congress  Is  given  no  power  to  call 
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"  Even  this  much  Is  more  than  the  Resolu- 
tion literally  allows;  It  asks  for  a  convention 
"for  the  purpose  of  propoelng"  the  amend- 
ment set  out.  Is  It  possible  that  the  spon- 
sors think  the  convention's  role  can  be  made 
ministerial? 


^  It  should  be  noted  that  another  and 
quite  Independent  defect  might  be  thought 
to  vitiate  these  "applications."  They  de- 
mand the  calling  of  a  convention  "for  the 
purpose  of  proposing"  an  amendment  which 
Is,  by  Its  own  text,  to  be  ratified  by  the  state 
legislatures;  Congress  can  be  under  a  duty 
to  comply  with  these  applications,  then, 
only  If  such  applications  In  sufficient  number 
can  place  It  under  a  duty  to  abdicate  Its 
own  discretionary  function,  as  clear  as  any- 
thing In  the  Constitution,  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  modes  of  ratification,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  mode  of  proposal.  It  Is 
certain,  on  the  fact  of  Article  V.  that  no 
applications  from  any  number  of  state  legis- 
latures can  put  Congress  under  a  moral  or 
legal  obUgaUoQ  to  do  that.  This  quite 
patent  error  ought  to  lead  to  some  Euspiclon 
of  the  whole  theory  on  whlcta  these  appU- 
cationa  are  drawn — the  theory  that  Congress 
and  tbe  dMlred  "convention"  can  be  very 
narrowly  oonflned  In  function,  and  that  their 
work  can  be  done  for  them  In  advance  by 
tbe  state  legUlatures. 


a  constitutional  convention  when  It  wants 
to,  or  thinks  that  on  the  general  equities 
perhaps  It  should;  If  Congress  desires  an 
amendment,  article  V  very  clearly  tells  how 
that  desire  Is  to  be  made  known.  Congress' 
power  as  to  conventions  Is  not  discretionary 
but  strictly  conditional,  and  If  the  condition 
Is  not  met  Congress  not  only  need  not  but 
may  not  call  a  valid  convention. 

It  Is,  moreover,  Illegitimate  to  Infer,  from 
a  state's  having  asked  for  a  "convention"  to 
vote  a  textually-glven  amendment  up  or 
down,  that  It  desires  some  other  sort  of 
convention.  It  Is  not  for  Congress  to  guess 
Whether  a  state  which  asks  for  the  one  kind 
of  "convention"  wants  the  other  as  a  second 
choice.  Altogether  different  political  consid- 
erations might  govern. 

On  the  whole,  then,  no  member  of  Con- 
gress could  be  held  to  have  disregarded  a 
conscientious  obligation  if  he  took  the  view 
1#iat  the  "application"  quoted  above,  even 
If  sponsored  by  two-thirds  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, did  not  make  obligatory  a  conven- 
tion call.  Indeed,  he  might  conclude  that 
Congress  would  be  exceeding  its  powers  In 
calling  such  a  "convention,"  the  condition 
to  such  a  call,  on  a  fair  construction  of  arti- 
cle V,  not  having  been  met. 

If  Congress  Is  Obligated  To  Call  a  Conven- 
tion, What  Sort  Must  It  Call? 
The  short  fact  here  Is  that  neither  text 
nor  history  give  any  real  help.  When  and 
if  the  article  V  condition  Is  met.  Congress 
"shall  call  a  Convention  .  .  .";  that  Is  all  we 
know.  Fortunately,  that  Is  all  we  need  to 
know,  for  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  '« 
and  the  common  sense  of  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land," give  all  the  constitutional  guidance 
required.  Since  Congress  Is  to  call  the  con- 
vention, and  since  no  specifications  are 
given,  and  since  no  convention  can  be  called 
without  specifications  of  constituency,  mode 
of  election,  mandate,  majority  necessary  to 
"propose,"  and  so  on,  then  Congress  ob\-l- 
ously  may  and  must  specify  on  these  and 
other  necessary  matters  as  Its  wisdom  guides 
It.  (It  may  be  noted  that  continuing  con- 
trol by  Congress  of  the  whole  amendment 
process  must  have  been  contemplated,  for 
Congress  Is  given,  under  article  V.  the  option 
between  modes  of  ratification,  no  matter 
what  the  method  of  proposal.) 

If  this  Is  accepted,  then  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative Is  bound  to  vote  for  a  convention 
call  which  in  its  form  falls  to  safeguard 
what  he  believes  to  be  vital  national  Inter- 
ests. Specifically,  Insistence  would  be 
thoroughly  Justlfled  on  an  allocation  of  vot- 
ing power  by  population  rather  than  by 
states,  on  the  election  at  large  of  a  state's 
delegaUon  or  its  choice  In  fairly  apportioned 
districts,  and  on  federal  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates,  to  prevent  racial  and  other 
discrlmlnaUon.  Provision  for  a  "two-thirds" 
rule  might  well  be  thought  wise.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  same  kind  of  consents  on  this 
branch  of  article  V  as  on  the  other.  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amendment 
would  make  easily  possible  the  future 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  without  any- 
thing Uke  popular  consent,  it  Is  thoroughly 
reasonable  for  Congress  to  Insist  that  this 
surrender  be  fully  voluntary  for  at  least  this 
generation,  unless  (as  is  not  true)  some  poei- 
Uve  constitutional  command  to  the  contrary 
prevents.  '' 

It  win  probably  be  argued  that  the  voting 
m  any  convention  must  be  by  states,  since 
the  voting  in  the  original  Constitutional 
convention  was  by  states.  On  this  point 
the  analogy  is  not  persuasive.  The  states 
then  were  In  a  position  of  at  least  nominal 
sovereignty,  and  were  considering  whether 
w>  unite.  The  result  of  the  Convention  would 
nave  bound  no  dissenting  state  or  Its  people; 
the  same  was  true  of  the  acceptance  of  the 

"  U.S.  Const,  art.  I    {8 

"17  U.8.  (4  WHeat.)   816   (1819). 
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new  Constitution  by  the  requisite  nine.  All 
these  conditions  are  now  reversed.  We  are 
already  In  an  Indissoluble  tinlon;  there  is 
a  whole  American  people.  The  question  in 
an  amending  convention  now  would  be 
whether  innovations,  binding  on  dissenters, 
were  to  be  offered  for  ratification.  The  pro- 
priety of  a  vote  by  states  In  the  one  conven- 
tion surely  cannot  settle  Its  Tightness  In  the 
other. 

Has  the  President  a  Part  in  the  ConvenUon 
Call  Process? 

Article  I,  section  7,  clause  3  Is  as  plain  as 
language  can  be: 

"Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him.  shall  be  repai,sed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed 
in  the  Case  of  a  Bill." 

Clearly,  this  language  literally  applies  to 
actions  of  Congress  taken  under  article  V. 

In  HoUingsuorth  v.  Virginia,^'  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  eleventh  amendment  had 
not  been  validly  proposed,  since  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  It  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
President.  Against  this  and  other  argu- 
ments, the  Court,  in  a  brief  opinion  not 
touching  substance,  upheld  the  amendment. 
In  the  course  of  argument.  Justice  Chase  re- 
marked: "The  negative  of  the  president  ap- 
plies only  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  legislation; 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  projKisltion  or 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion." " 

Since  that  time,  the  practice  has  been  not 
to  send  amendment  proposals  to  the  Presi- 
dent. These  precedents  apply,  of  cotirse, 
only  to  the  first  method  prescribed  by  article 
V,  since  that  is  the  only  method  that  has 
been  used.  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia  is  in- 
herently weak,  as  the  unreasoned  decision 
must  be.  It  Introduces  an  exception  by  fiat 
into  the  entirely  clear  language  of  article  I, 
section  7,  But  it  need  not  be  unfrocked  In 
Its  own  parish,  since  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Court  may  have  had  In  mind  a  ground  for 
taking  the  first  alternative  of  article  V  out 
of  the  veto  process;  since  the  congressional 
proposal  must  be  by  two-thirds  in  each 
house.  It  may  have  been  thought  that  the 
requirement  for  overriding  the  veto  was  al- 
ready met.  This  is  not  perhaps  a  very  good 
ground,  but  the  point  about  it  here  Is  that 
It  would  not  exist  at  all  if  Congress,  by  simple 
majorities,  called  a  "convention"  under  article 
V.  Unless  some  other  ground  (better  than 
Justice  Chase's  mere  assertion)  be  stated  for 
holding  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  such 
a  congressional  action  would  fall  as  clearly 
as  may  be  under  the  terms  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 7,  clause  3. 

If  this  is  right,  then  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  President  might  exercise  his  veto 
need  be  no  less  than  those  proper  in  the  case 
of  a  Congressman  voting  on  a  convention 
call.  If  the  President  believed  the  structure 
and  mandate  of  the  "convention"  signifi- 
cantly wrong,  and  dangerous  to  the  national 
well-being,  then  he  would  surely  be  Justlfled 
In  vetoing  the  Resolution. 
Summary 

This  proposal  for  amending  article  V  Is 
dangerous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  It  will  be 
defeated  in  the  state  legislatures,  but  they 
are,  after  all,  voUng  for  or  against  increas- 
ing their  own  powers.  If  "Applications,"  In 
the  form  quoted  above,  reach  Congress  In 
sufficient  number  to  force  the  Issue,  th»e  Is 
still  authentic  constitutional  ground  on 
which  to  stand.    It  may  be  that  these  "ap- 


plications" call  for  something  not  contem- 
plated by  the  second  alternative  In  article  V, 
and  hence  need  be  treated,  at  most,  only  as 
memorials  to  Congress  to  propose  this 
amendment,  a  plea  addressed  entirely  to  dis- 
cretion. It  is  as  certain  as  any  such  matter 
can  be  that  no  Congressman  or  Senator  Is 
bound  to  vote  for  a  convention  call,  even  on 
Impeccably  proper  application,  wherein 
prudent  conditions  as  to  mandate,  structure, 
constituency,  voting,  proper  selection  of  dele- 
gates, and  all  the  rest,  are  not  met.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why  Presidential  veto,  on 
the  same  grounds,  is  not  proper  in  this 
matter. 

If  all  this  terrain  is  fought  over,  then  the 
American  people  will  surrender  this  ultimate 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  minority  only  if 
they  want  to,  and  U  they  want  to  nobody 
can  stop  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesiiient,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  those 
of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are 
also  w-illing  to  fight  forever  for  a  rein- 
stitution  of  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  our  country  grew  strong. 
There  is  no  legal  or  historical  justifica- 
tion for  any  other  kind  of  government 
except  the  meanderings  of  the  opinion  of 
a  few  men  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


"3  us.   (3  DaU.)   378  (1798). 
"fd.  at  380  n.a. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  POSITION  PAPER 
BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAYMEN 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  \aETNAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  had  called  to  my  attention  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal 
and  Sunday  Chieftain  of  Sunday,  March 
5,  1967,  by  the  Reverend  Donald  M.  Van 
Splinter,  the  pastor  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter  the  Apostle  In  Pueblo. 

I  have  known  Father  Van  Splinter  per- 
sonally for  a  long  time.  I  know  him  to 
be  an  unusually  dedicated  man  of  God, 
a  man  with  an  unusual  compassion  for 
human  beings  and  their  suffering  and 
their  miser>'. 

I  think,  for  that  reason,  his  letter  to 
the  editor  is  of  unusual  interest. 

It  is  a  reply  to  the  Position  Paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  under  date  of  January  13  and 
February  1,  1967. 

Father  Van  Splinter  points  out  very 
graphically  in  his  letter  what  the  writers 
of  the  so-called  Position  Paper  com- 
pletely failed  and  refused  to  recognize 
and  what  unfortunately  a  good  many 
Members  of  Congress,  including  some 
Senators,  fail  to  recognize.  That  is  that 
we  are  In  Vietnam  to  protect  a  moral 
position,  to  protect  a  whole  coimtry  from 
coming  under  the  subjugation  of  a  Com- 
munist state,  as  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened elsewhere  In  this  world. 

It  is  refreshing  and  heartwarming  to 
find  a  man  who  is  so  concerned  person- 
ally with  his  own  religion  and  with  the 
suffering  of  others  that  he  will  take  pub- 
lic and  direct  Issue  u'ith  the  so-called 
Executive  Committee  of  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned  About  Vietnam. 

His  action  above  all  shows  a  very  deep 
concern  about  why  we  are  spending  the 
lives  of  men  in  South  Vietnam  and  why 
we  cannot  enter  into  interminable  nego- 
tiations, which  would  mean  that  the  loss 
of  every  American  life  in  Vietnam  would 
have  been  In  vain. 
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Mr.  President,  because  of  the  source  of 
this  letter  and  because  of  the  character 
of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  as  well  as  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  clergy,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  letter. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
position  In  Vietnam  on  moral  groxmds 
or  who  have  doubt  concerning  it  should 
find  refreshment  and  encouragement 
and,  I  hope,  some  courage  from  this 
letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  editor,  appear- 
ing in  a  column  entitled  "The  Public 
Porum,"  written  by  the  Reverend  Donald 
M.  Van  Splinter  and  printed  in  the  Pueb- 
lo Star-Journal  and  Sunday  Chieftain 
of  March  5,  1967,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  PrBLic  Pordm:  Posttion  Paper 

To  the  Edftor  : 

I  have  Just  received  In  the  mall  a  copy  of 
the  Position  Paper  prep.ired  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Clergy  and  Lajiiien  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  (Jan.  31-Feb.  1,  1967).  In 
this  Position  Paper,  which  Is  some  seven 
pages  in  length.  It  Is  stated  that  "we  are  un- 
able to  support  our  nation's  policy  of  mili- 
tary escalation";  that  their  anguish  Is  based 
"first  of  all  on  the  Immorality  of  the  warfare 
in  Vietnam";  and  then  four  preconditions  of 
negotiation  are  set  forth;  (1)  "an  assurance 
from  our  government  that  we  are  genuinely 
ready  to  negotiate,  and  that  we  are  not  mere- 
ly trying  to  win  diplomatically  what  we  have 
not  won  militarily."  (2)  "one  Indispensable 
prerequisite  Is  our  willingness  uncondition- 
ally to  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  Having  ceased  the  bombing,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  wait  until  the  other  side 
responds.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  a  response  will  come  soon,  for  It  will 
take  time  to  gain  credibility  for  our  intent." 
(3)  "our  nation  must  accept  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  a  partner  In  the  j>eace 
talks  In  its  own  right,"  (4)  "a  de-escalation 
of  the  ground  war  to  a  degree  commensurate 
with  the  protection  necessary  for  those  al- 
ready there  .  .  to  ask  the  full  cooperation 
of  all  agencies  designed  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional tensions  ...  an  Increasing  role  for 
the  United  Nations,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
potential  role  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  in  reducing  ground  hostility  by 
providing  an  international  presence  under 
cover  of  which  foreign  troops  might  ulti- 
mately be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam." 

Because  it  seems  that  Position  Papers  pre- 
pared by  clergy  and  active  churchmen  are  all 
too  often  taken  by  the  general  public  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  clergy.  I  wish  to  publicly 
dissent.  There  are  some  points  made  by  this 
"paper"  which  to  me  seem  to  have  merit, 
but  with  Its  essential  points  I  disagree  heart- 
ily. First.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that 
our  government  has  made  its  willingness  to 
negotiate  very  well  known.  It  has.  Indeed, 
for  two  periods  of  time  halted  all  bombing 
In  North  and  South  Vietnam — and  yet  with- 
out any  positive  response  from  the  enemy 
(which  the  "paper"  briefly  acknowledges,  be- 
fore going  on  to  say  that  we  should  wait 
longer — even  Indefinitely? — until  the  enemy 
responds).  It  should  also  be  recalled  that 
our  government  has  supported  Great  Bri- 
tain's efforts  to  start  negotiations,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  others.  Nowhere  does  this 
Position  Paper  point  out  these  other  at- 
tempts— or  make  mention  of  the  response  of 
the  enemy.  That  response  has  been  quite 
f.rm  and  clear -^no  negotiations  until  all 
bombing  is  ceased  and  American  troops  wlth- 
dni',vn.      Apparently   the   ene.my   fxjsltion   Is 


that  they  will  gladly  negotiate  after  we  give 
up  the  struggle. 

In  regard  to  our  unconditional  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — as  men- 
tioned, we  have  already  tried  this;  but  fur- 
thermore. I  fall  to  see  the  logic  in  the 
"paper's"  FK)6ltlon  that  the  enemy  not  be 
required  to  cease  any  of  Its  hostile  activity. 
The  Position  Paper  claims  at  Its  outset  to 
be  most  concerned  about  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  yet  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  during  the  halts  in  our  bomb- 
ing there  have  been  continued  acts  of  sabo- 
tage and  killing  by  the  enemy.  In  fact,  even 
during  supposed  truces,  many  of  our  boys 
have  been  killed  by  enemy  action.  Besides 
this,  it  seein.s  odd  that  this  group  "Concerned 
About  Vietnam"  should  wish  us  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  continue  to  make,  and  move,  war 
equipment — which  will  be  used  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  kill  our  boys — freely  and  with- 
out resistance  from  us.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  boys  being  shot  at  by  the  enemy  will  be 
convinced  of  this  group's  concern  for  their 
safety,  when  they  advocate  unconditional 
cessation  of  our  bombing  the  sources  and 
bases  of  supply  the  enemy  has  biUlt  up  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  "paper"  makes  great  claim  to  be  objec- 
tive. And  yet  I  cannot  accept  this  claim. 
The  "paper,"  for  Instance,  points  out  that 
cities  have  been  bombed  and  civilian  tar- 
gets have  not  been  avoided — without  both- 
ering to  at  least  print  our  government's 
answers  to  these  oft-made  charges.  It  Is 
said  in  the  "paper"  that  the  war  kills  more 
civilians  than  military,  and  yet  does  not 
attempt  to  verify  such  an  emotionally 
appealing  statement.  I.  for  one,  deny  It — 
luiless  one  counts  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
as  civilians,  which  would  be  an  odd  thing 
to  do.  seeing  as  they  have  been  responsible 
for  many  of  our  boys  being  wounded  and 
killed.  And  again,  it  would  truly  have  been 
objective  If  at  least  the  government's  state- 
ments as  to  what  our  bombing  has  and  In- 
tends to  accomplish  were  noted,  but  again 
this  was  not  the  case. 

Nowhere  does  the  "paper,"  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  the  "anguish"  of  the  situation, 
bother  to  be  objective  enough  to  point  out 
the  deepest  reason  for  that  anguish,  namely 
(1)  why  we  are  in  Vietnam  anyway  and  (2) 
what  our  goal  there  is.  And  yet.  these  have 
been  stated  over  and  over  ag^ain  by  the 
President  himself  as  well  as  others.  It  needs 
to  be  remembered  that  we  are  In  Vietnam 
as  a  result  of  a  commitment  this  nation 
made  to  go  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam 
if  that  aid  was  asked  for.  It  was  asked  for, 
and  so  we  are  there — increasingly,  yes,  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  position  of  either  having 
to  go  through  with  the  aid  promised,  or  to 
retreat  and  thus  tell  the  world  that  we 
honor  our  commitments  to  help  others,  only 
If  the  going  does  not  get  too  rough  for  us. 
This  last.  I  say.  we  cannot  do.  It  is  not 
Immoral  to  honor  a  commitment  and  fight 
aggression  even  when  that  aggression  is  done 
under  the  guise  of  civil  war.  And  also,  no- 
where does  the  "paper"  make  mention  of 
the  constant  Communist  advance  and  push 
to  "change"  all  Southeast  Asian  nations  to 
their  way  of  political  and  economic  life. 
This  constant  "push"  is  an  observable  fact, 
if  one  would  for  a  moment  look  at  the  forest 
Instead  of  one  of  Its  trees. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  this  Position 
Paper  and  those  who  prepared  and/or  en- 
dorsed it,  first,  because  it  Ignores  many  of 
the  tacts  of  the  situation,  secondly,  because 
It  amounts  to  a  retreat  from  a  national  com- 
mitment, and  thirdly,  because  of  its  pro- 
posals. The  basic  point  In  the  Position  Pa- 
per Is  called  a  "fresh  initiative,"  and  yet  It 
Is  almost  the  same  Idea  that  the  North  Viet- 
nam government  has  been  trying  to  get  us 
to  accept  these  many  months:  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and   de-escalation   of   the   ground   war   to   a 


point  where  we  stand  and  try  to  keep  what 
ground  we  are  on. 

I  am  not  a  "hawk"  nor  a  "dove."  But  I 
do  think  we  need  more  clear  thinking  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  our  true  position 
there.  No  one  likes  war.  No  one  wants  to 
see  young  men  and  boys  wounded  and  killed. 
But  yet  there  are  basic  questions  which  we 
well-fed,  afQuent  and  free  Americans  first 
need  to  ask  ourselves:  Do  we  believe  In 
democracy  and  real  freedom  for  Just  our- 
selves to  enjoy,  or  for  all  nations  who  may 
come  asking  our  assistance  that  they  may 
also  attain  it?  And  again,  a  deeper,  more 
far-reaching  question:  Do  we  feel  that  the 
world  is  so  large  that  we  can  proclaim  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  this  hemisphere  yet 
turn  our  heads  to  avoid  seeing  and  possibly 
fighting  tyranny  and  oppression  elsewhere  in 
the  world — and  still  have  people  respect  us? 
The  late  President  Kennedy  pointed  out  In 
one  of  his  speeches  that  It  would  be  a  long, 
hard,  drawnout  struggle  against  aggressive 
communism,  which  we  would  be  tempted  to 
weary  of,  and  yet  must  not.  Some  of  our 
people,  it  seems,  are  growing  weary  very  soon. 
Indeed. 

One  final  comment;  there  are  those,  such 
as  "The  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam."  who  maintain  that  the  church 
must  of  necessity  speak  out  against  this  war. 
because  warfare  and  the  resulting  bloodshed 
are.  ipso  facto,  contrary  to  Christianity.  But 
yet,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Jesus 
said  he  came  "not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword,"  that  mother  should  be  turned  against 
daughter,  father  against  son.  The  meaning 
is  quite  clear;  Jesus  knew  well  that  because 
of  allegiance  to  Him  and  the  truth,  Justice 
and  regard  for  human  freedom  and  dignity 
which  He  taught  we  must  work  for,  people 
would  be  divided  and  at  great  odds  one  with 
another.  Jesus  never  suggested  that  we 
should  sacrifice  truth.  Justice  and  human 
freedom  for  \  orldly  peace,  which  is  an  illu- 
sory peace  at  best.  In  South  Vietnam  this 
nation  is  sacrificing  lives  and  money  so  as 
to  allow  truth,  Justice  and  human  freedom 
to  become  established  In  that  young  nation. 
Rev.  Donald  M.  Van  Splinter. 

Pueblo. 


THE   QUALITY   OP   GOVERNMENT— 
A  WELCOME  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
message  concerning  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  The  message  was 
broad  in  scope  and  significant  in  mean- 
ing. Today,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
just  two  of  the  many  proposals  put  forth 
in  that  message. 

Under  the  heading  "Consolidation  of 
Grant-in-Aid  Programs,"  the  President 
said: 

Initially,  we  should  make  it  possible, 
through  general  legislation,  for  federal  agen- 
cies to  combine  related  grants  Into  a  single 
financial  package  thus  simplifying  the  finan- 
cial and  administrative  procedures — without 
disturbing,  however,  the  separate  authoriza- 
tions, appropriations  and  substantive  re- 
quirements for  each  grant-in-aid  program. 

I  await  with  interest  the  introduction 
of  such  legislation,  for  in  proposing  such 
a  program  the  President  is  attacking  one 
of  the  most  frustrating  and  inhibiting 
aspects  of  making  the  Federal-State 
partnership  work  effectively. 

The  effort  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  Alaska  natives  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  frag- 
mented approach  to  an  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

Last  session.  Congress  enacted  my  bill 
for  a  special  housing  program  for  Alaska 
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natives.  However,  new  housing  without 
new  and  more  employment  opportunities 
will  be  only  a  temporary  but  welcome 
advance. 

These  native  villages  need  electric 
power  if  they  are  to  develop  an  economic 
base.  Improved  transportation  services 
at  cheaper  rates  are  needed.  Residents 
of  these  villages  need  various  types  of 
training  so  that  they  can  better  compete 
in  a  world  not  of  their  making,  not  of 
their  culture. 

Clearly,  not  all  villages  have  the  same 
potential  for  developing  a  sound  eco- 
nomic base.  Just  as  clearly,  activities  in 
all  areas  necessary  to  economic  develop- 
ment should  be  coordinated  so  the  results 
end  up  in  the  same  and  proper  place  at 
the  same  time.  At  present,  there  is 
activity  going  on  in  many  of  these  areas, 
but  the  problem  of  coordinating  the 
effort  is  staggering,  if  not  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  funds  from  these 
numerous  programs  were  brought  under 
a  unified  administrative  setup,  I  believe 
progress  would  come  more  quickly  and 
last  longer.  I  am  sure  the  same  can  be 
said  for  any  economic  development  pro- 
gram in  a  depressed  area. 

I  know  the  same  can  be  said  for  cer- 
tain of  our  welfare  programs,  where  the 
proper  coordination  between  those  who 
dispense  welfare  and  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  educate  and  train  recipients 
of  welfare  is  lacking.  If  the  overall  aim 
of  our  welfare  program  is  to  get  people 
off  welfare,  and  I  think  that  should  be 
the  aim,  then  it  is  imperative  that  all 
efforts  directed  toward  that  end  be  co- 
ordinated. If  that  were  done  I  susp)ect 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  away  with  rigid 
Income  limits  in  welfare  programs  which 
often  work  to  the  detriment  of  encour- 
aging persons  to  improve  themselves. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  mes- 
sage yesterday:  "Government  is  per- 
sonal." Let  us  be  concerned  with  help- 
ing people  and  not  with  setting  rigid 
programs  which  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose and  with  jealously  protecting  the 
narrow  Interests  of  agencies  who  do  not 
want  to  share  authority  in  the  Interest 
of  getting  the  job  done. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another 
portion  of  the  President's  speech. 

Under  the  heading  "The  Public  Serv- 
ice," the  President  recommended  the  In- 
tergovernmental Manpower  Act  of  1967. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposal 
would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  admit 
State  and  local  government  employees 
to  Federal  training  programs. 

Perhaps  the  President  might  wish  to 
incorporate  my  bill,  S.  236,  into  his  In- 
tergovernmental Manpower  Act,  for  it 
proposes  to  do  the  same  thing  for  em- 
ployees of  Capitol  HUl  as  the  President 
proposes  for  State  and  local  government 
employment,  and  that  Is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  government  by  helping  em- 
ployees improve  their  qualifications 
through  additional  education  and  train- 
ing. My  bill,  in  addition  to  creating  op- 
portunities for  Hill  employees  to  return 
to  an  institution  of  higher  learning  for 
*  yp^f.  would  open  up  to  these  employees 
Federal  Inservice  training  programs  and 
interagency  conferences. 

In  attempting  to  improve  the  quality 
of  government,  let  us  not  forget  Con- 
gress. If  we  do,  maybe  the  voters  will 
begin  to  forget  us. 


CONSTANCY    OF    AMERICAN    COM- 
MITMENT IN  VIETNAM  AND  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  delivered  not  long  ago  to  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Bangkok,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thai- 
land. Hon.  Graham  Martin,  demon- 
strated not  only  the  constancy  of  the 
American  commitment  in  Vietnam  and 
Asia,  but  pointed  out  for  us  that  most  of 
the  world  looks  at  Vietnam  differently 
than  the  dialog  here  at  home  would 
indicate. 

The  rest  of  the  world  assumes  that  our 
primary  objective  is  the  denial  of  south- 
east Asia  to  Communist  Chinese  hege- 
mony, as  Ambassador  Martin's  speech 
shows. 

Fuither,  this  excellent  aduress  gives 
us  clear  examples  of  Asian  regional  co- 
operative efforts  in  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  developing  Asian 
leadership  and  points  out  that  the  trend 
for  constructive  Asian  initiatives  will  re- 
quire from  us  and  others  an  acceptance 
of  full  and  equal  partnership.  The  pat- 
tern of  Thai-American  relations,  which 
Ambassador  Martin  speaks  of,  offers  a 
sound  basis  on  which  effective  formulas 
can  be  devised,  showing  how  a  small  na- 
tion can  work  with  a  great  power  with- 
out being  dominated  and  without  losing 
its  identity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Martin's  speech  to 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Bangkok  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech   of   Ambassador   Graham   Martin   to 
THE    American    Chamber    of    Commerce, 
Bangkok,  Wednesday,  Jantjart  18,  1967 
It  Is  very  pleasant   to  be  invited   to  talk 
with  you  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.    It  Is  also  appropriate  to  respond  to 
the  request  of  this  peculiarly  representative 
institution,  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  to  again  review  with  you   the   year 
that  has  closed.     Also,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  you  I  will  again  venture  a  tentative  ap- 
praisal of  what  Is  ahead  of  us  in  the  year 
now  beginning. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  necessity  as  the 
senior  Amerlcao  in  Thailand,  carrying  the 
resp>onsiblllty  as  the  President's  representa- 
tive, for  all  that  the  United  States  does  here 
in  Its  civilian  and  military  programs,  to  give 
as  complete  a  report  and  as  honest  an  ap- 
praisal as  I  possibly  can. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  it  is  often 
an  occupatlonally  dangerous  thing,  to  at- 
tempt too  much  precision  in  one's  estimates 
of  future  events.  For  example,  the  phrase 
of  Winston  Churchill,  "a  riddle  wrapped  In 
a  mystery  Inside  an  enigma"  is  certainly  ap- 
plicable to  the  convulsions  we  are  witnessing 
today  In  mainland  China.  One  can  only 
hope  that  out  of  this  agony  of  a  people,  with 
whom  our  own  nation  has  historic  bonds  of 
friendship  and  mutual  respect,  may  soon 
come  a  regime  which  will  permit  the  prag- 
matic and  creative  genius  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  vast  richness  of  the  Chinese 
cultural  heritage  to  again  become  engaged 
In  the  cooperative  progress  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  It  is  certain  that  this  will  happen 
eventually.  It  may  happen  sooner  than  we 
now  dare  to  anticipate. 

One  can  speak  with  much  more  certainty 
about  the  underlying  deep  convictions  of 
one's  own  country  and  the  courses  of  action 
which  will  certainly  flow  from  those  convic- 
tions. And  this  Is  possible  despite  the  stri- 
dency of  the  debate  within  our  open  society 
which  m.iy  momentarily  obscure  the  Inevita- 


bility of  our  actions.  Last  year  I  said  we 
could  accept  certain  basic  realities  as  con- 
stant. And  as  we  look  back,  we  find  this  to 
have  been  true. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  stridency  of  a  highly 
vocal  minority  within  our  own  country  then 
had,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you.  brought 
into  question  the  validity  of  the  American 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  said  last 
January  that  the  American  commitment  to 
assist  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  was  a 
determined  commitment — a  solidly  depend- 
able commitment — a  commitment  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  our  people — a  com- 
mitment supported  now  even  by  those  who 
may  have  doubted,  a  decade  ago.  the  wisdom 
of  our  making  it.  For  deeply  ingrained  in 
our  American  heritage,  as  a  part  of  the  fiber 
of  our  very  being,  is  the  memory  of  that  small 
and  gallant  band  who,  in  declaring  their  in- 
dependence from  an  oppressive  colonial  rule, 
pledged  not  only  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes but  tlirew  into  the  scales  another  per- 
haps even  more  precious  possession — "their 
sacred  honor  ". 

It  Is  no  more  conceivable  today  than  It 
was  In  1776.  that  our  country  would  dishonor 
such  a  commitment.  We  will  grumble  about 
It.  We  will  complain  that  we  would  much 
rather  be  doing  more  constructive  things — 
but,  as  we  have  always  done,  in  the  end  we 
will  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  We 
will  keep  our  word.  We  will  honor  the  com- 
mitment. 

I  also  said  last  year  aggression  would  not 
be  tolerated  or  accommodated  In  the  in- 
terests of  convenience  and  expediency.  We 
have  made  no  such  accommodation.  I  also 
said  that  Mao's  theory  that  "the  people's 
war",  or  as  formulated  elsewhere  "wars  of 
Just  liberation",  could  not  prevail  against 
our  country  and  its  allies.  It  has  not.  and 
It  will  not.  And  I  ventured  to  forecast  that 
as  these  realities  of  the  constancy  of  the 
American  commitment  and  of  the  American 
performance  became  evident,  we  could  antic- 
ipate that  the  engagements  of  Asian  energies 
in  increasingly  effective  patterns  of  regional 
cooperation  would  startle  all  of  us  by  their 
rapidly  accelerating  momentum.  And  this 
we  have  certainly  seen  in  full  measure. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  we  have 
seen  in  Viet-Nam  a  maximum  "effort  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  Inflict  a  Dien  Blen  Phu 
type  of  victory  on  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam  and  its  allies.  The 
forces  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  had  de- 
luded themselves  Into  thinking  that  the  time 
had  come  to  move  to  the  classic  third  phase. 
Having  attempted  to  destroy  the  very  fabric 
of  government  and  of  society  Itself  by  an 
incredibly  callous  and  brutal  campaign  of 
assassination  and  terror,  one  could  move  to 
defeat  the  main  forces  of  one's  enemy.  But 
it  Just  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Instead, 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  forces 
crushed  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces 
and  the  Viet  Cong  wherever  they  would  stand 
and  do  battle.  More  than  that,  the  so-called 
redoubt  areas,  which  had  heretofore  been 
their  safe-havens  and  their  storehouses  of 
vast  quantities  of  munitions  and  rice,  were 
progressively  denied  to  them.  Their  rice 
ration  grows  smaller  and  their  munitions 
more  scarce.  Instead  of  being  welcomed  they 
are  vigorously  resisted  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  result  is  an  Increasing  ntimber 
of  defectors  each  telling  his  tale  of  the  mal- 
nutrition, the  hardships  and  the  dlElUuslon- 
ment  that  is  setting  in.  Whether  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  possible  to  gear  back 
down  to  a  lower  phase  of  Insurgency  Is  doubt- 
ful Indeed.  It  is  Increasingly  evident  that 
more  and  more  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  in  the  South  are  realizing  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  the  goal  of  their  doc- 
trinaire masters  In  Hanoi. 

When  their  masters  in  Hanoi  will  reach 
the  same  conclusion  is  not  yet  clear.  It 
seems  they  are  still  counting  on  the  efBcacy 
of  their  primary  weapon — a  propaganda 
campaign    so    cleverly    orchestrated    on    a 
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world-Wide  basis  that  some  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  people  have  unwittingly  become 
involved  In  spreading  an  absurd  collection 
of  distortions.  Here  again  one  can  venture 
a  conclusion  with  confidence.  It  Is  that  this 
campaign  cannot  succeed.  Our  people  have 
an  instinctive  ability  to  cut  through  such 
technique  and  to  reject  the  phony.  It  takes 
a  little  time  but  In  the  end  the  reaction  Is  to 
cut  through  to  the  truth. 

I  do  not.  therefore,  see  in  the  propaganda 
campaign  a  serious  danger  to  the  validity  of 
our  commitment  to  Southeast  Asia.  I  do, 
however,  see  In  it  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  Hanoi  to  hang  on  to  what  Is  clearly  a 
losing  cause  in  the  hope  that  propaganda 
will  persuade  us  to  grasp  defeat  out  of  the 
mouth  of  victory. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  curious  side 
effect  of  these  distortions  is  that  they  some- 
times obscure  the  validity  of  much  simpler 
goals  on  American  policy  than  those  of  utter 
perfection  that  are  sometimes  set  for  us  by 
commentators  who  do  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  achieving  them  This  is  best 
Illustrated  by  a  long  conversation  I  had  re- 
cently with  an  eminent  European  journalist 
I  had  come  to  know  well  in  my  ten  years  in 
Europe.  He  had  Just  returned  from  a  Jour- 
ney through  Asia  Including  a  stay  In  Saigon. 
He  said  he  never  ceased  to  be  fascinated  with 
the  peculiar  masochistic  attitude  Americans 
adopted  about  their  engagement  abroad.  I 
started  to  bristle  He  said  "dont  argue  yet- 
Just  listen".  He  went  on  to  say  that  listen- 
ing from  Europe  to  the  public  dialogue  In 
the  United  States  one  could  only  conclude 
that  Americans  were  on  the  verge  of  disaster 
In  South  Viet-Nam.  that  Americans  were 
vastly  unpopular  in  Asia,  that  there  was  no 
clear  aim  to  American  policy,  that  we  were 
determined  on  an  escalation  that  would  be 
uncontrollable.  He  said  that  he  could  go  on 
with  such  a  list  but  I  probably  knew  more 
items  to  include  than  did  he.  I  said  I  had 
heard  a  few  more  items. 

He  said  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
looked  at  It  quite  diflerently.  He  said  the 
rest  of  the  world  assumed  our  primary  objec- 
tive to  be  the  denial  of  Southeast  Asia  to 
Communist  Chinese  hegemony.  He  said  it 
was  quite  clear  to  everyone  except  oiu'selves, 
and  possibly  Hanoi  and  Pelping,  that  we 
had  already  achieved  this  objective.  He  said 
he  thought  historians  would  quite  likely 
regard  what  we  had  done  In  Viet-Nam  as 
the  crucial  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the 
developing  two-thirds  of  the  world.  He  said 
that  If  Communist  China  had  succeeded  in 
this  attempt  It  would  have  led  to  such  a 
complete  validation  of  "the  thought  on  Mao 
Tse  T\ing"  that  a  nuclear  confrontation 
might  have  become  inevitable.  He  said  that 
our  firm  stand  In  South  Viet-Nam  has  led 
directly  to  the  almost  complete  elimination 
of  Communist  Chinese  influence  from  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  He  said  that  Mao 
believed  that  the  technique  of  the  "war  of 
Just  liberation"  could  not  be  contained  by 
the  most  powerful  nation  the  world  had  ever 
known.  Had  Mao  been  proved  correct,  then 
Africa  and  Latin  America  as  well  as  Asia 
would  have  certainly  been  engulfed  by  this 
technique. 

Anyway,  he  said,  whether  you  Americans 
realize  you  have  already  achieved  this  goal 
or  not,  It  18  quite  evident  that  all  Asia 
realizes  it  and  is  already  acting  on  this  con- 
viction In  the  creation  of  a  new  Asia — a  free 
Asia  with  Increasingly  effective  patterns  of 
cooperation  In  economic  and  social  fields. 
Tliese  would,  he  thought,  lead  inevitably  to 
a  closer  political  cohesion  which  In  turn 
would  provide  the  patterns  for  an  Asian 
security  arrangement  that  would  allow  them 
to  handle  their  own  security. 

He  went  on  to  say  the  American  policy 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  success  as  great  as  in  Europe  In  the 
fifties.  He  reminded  me  that  the  same  sort 
of    attacks    were    made    by    Americans    on 


American  policy  then  as  are  being  made  now. 
He  said  he  still  foxmd  it  fascinating  that 
while  Americans  were  sometimes  Irritating 
In  their  Insistence  on  their  superiority  In 
so  many  ways,  they  consistently  underrated 
their  accomplishments  abroad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  said.  America  has  handled  Its 
unequaled  power  with  great  Imagination,  its 
vast  military  strength  with  Ingenuity  and 
with  enormous  restraints.  Its  leaders  have 
somehow  begun  to  master  the  most  difficult 
Iessi:>n  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  govern — 
the  ability  to  tightly  control  a  vast  mecha- 
nism which,  historically,  has  often  developed 
a  momentum  and  direction  of  its  own.  The 
most  important  thing  of  all.  he  said.  Is  that 
in  validating  your  commitment  In  full  as 
you  are  doing,  you  are  Insuring  the  credi- 
bility of  your  commitments  elsewhere.  And 
in  so  doing  it  is  obvious  that  your  people 
have  acquired  the  patience  to  see  the  Job 
through.  He  concluded  his  monologue  by 
saying  that  destiny  has  apparently  chosen 
your  coimtry  to  lead,  for  a  while  at  least 
And  it  begins  to  look  as  if  you  might  be 
worthy  of  the  choice 

And  now,  he  said,  you  have  been  very 
patient  in  not  interrupting  this  monologue. 
Lets  have  one  of  those  wonderful  arguments 
I  used  to  enjoy  in  Europe. 

I  wasn't  in  the  mood.  I  Just  got  him 
another  drink.  For  1  agree  with  what  he 
had  to  say. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  last  year  has 
brought  a  great  change  to  the  situation  In 
Viet-Nam  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  Com- 
munist aggressor  once  struggled  for  a  victory 
which  he  could  not  obtain.  He  Ls  now  strug- 
gling to  avert  a  defeat  he  cannot  avoid. 

While  there  is  much  grim  work  still  to  be 
done  in  South  Viet-Nam,  the  Issue  is  now 
cerium.  And  those  of  us  who  live  In  Bang- 
kok have  had  the  good  fortune  to  watch  the 
birth  of  the  new  Asia  of  which  my  friend 
spoke. 

I  believe  history  will  record  more  fully  than 
Doerr  Media  the  important  contribution 
made  by  our  friend  and  colleague  here  In 
Bangkok.  His  Excellency  U.  Nyun,  Executive 
Secretary  of  ECAFE  Among  his  many  ac- 
complishments for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  Aiia  will  be  recorded  his  patient,  deter- 
mined and  persistent  diplomacy  which  was 
primarily  responsible  for  bringing  Into  being 
the  new  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  which 
is  now  pushing  the  Mekong  development 
scheme   Into   an   accelerating   momentum. 

Within  the  year  we  saw  here  in  Bangkok 
the  months  of  patient  work  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ambassadors  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Thai  Foreign  Minister  which  led  to  the 
meeting  in  Seoul  where  nine  Asian  nations 
formed  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council.  We 
sliall  see  this  new  organization  hold  its  sec- 
ond meeting  here  In  Bangkok  this  year. 

It  was  here  in  Bangkok  that  we  saw  the 
reactivation  of  the  Association  of  Sotitheast 
Asia  founded  In  1961  but  interrupted  by  the 
difflcultle-s  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 

That  meeting  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  the  prior  settlement  of  these  diffi- 
culties which  had  also  led  to  strained  rela- 
tions between  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines. 
Tlie  reconciliation  of  Indonesia  and  Malay- 
sia, promoted  by  the  patient,  infinitely  skill- 
ful and  selfless  diplomacy  of  Thailand,  cli- 
maxed Indonesia's  rejection  of  communism 
and  the  return  of  reason  to  tiial  nation's 
Internul  and  foreign  affairs- 
It  was  here  in  Bangkok  this  year  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  joined  by  his 
colleagues  from  the  Philippines  and  Ma- 
laysia, launched  the  first  wholly  Asian  move 
to  settle  the  Vietnamese  war.  It  was  in 
this  context  that  there  was  the  first  Asian 
call  for  Japan  to  begin  to  assume  a  political 
role  in  Asian  regional  affairs  commensurate 
with  its  abilities  and  economic  strength. 

In  April  the  Conference  on  Asian  De- 
velopment was  convened  in  Tokyo  at  Japa- 
nese   initiative.     It,    like    the    Asian-Pacific 


Council,  will  continue  to  meet  regularly  in 
other  Asian  capitals.  It  is  characteristic  of 
virtually  all  these  newly-organized,  regional 
projects  to  broaden  participation  by  sharing 
responsibility  for  the  planning  and  hosting 
of  conferences. 

It  was  In  Bangkok,  for  example,  that  the 
first  group  of  Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of 
Education  met  during  November  of  1965  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  regional  coordina- 
tion of  educational  programs  and  the  sharing 
of  facilities.  They  met  again  last  month,  in 
Manila,  where  they  approved  formation  oi  a 
permanent  secretariat.  The  dozen  cooper.i- 
tive  educational  projects  which  they  voted 
to  support  include  the  creation  of  an  Asian 
Institute  of  Technology,  to  be  located  in 
Thailand;  an  Agricultural  Institute,  to  be 
located  in  the  Philippines;  and  an  Institute 
of  Tropical  Medlclnt. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  coopera- 
tive projects  which  have  been  Instituted  or 
given  new  momentum  under  Asian  leader- 
ship during  the  past  year.  Some,  like  the 
gigantic  Mekong  River  development  project 
are  well  established.  Others  are  but  explor- 
atory stirrings  of  the  rising  Asian  urge  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  orderly  regional 
growth  through  the  collective  engagement 
of  Asian  resources.  The  breadth  of  these 
activities  is  as  impressive  as  It  Is  little  known 
These  new  cooperative  efforts  extend  not  only 
into  such  fields  as  irrigation,  hydro-electiic 
power,  transportation,  communication,  nat- 
ural resources  exploration,  scientific  and 
technical  research,  experimental  agriculture, 
and  quality  manufacturing  controls,  but  also 
into  the  fields  of  coordinated  economic 
planning    and    cooperative    fiscal    policies. 

I  know  of  no  more  succinct  assessment  o' 
the  meaning  of  these  developments  than 
that  voiced  last  July  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  speech  reviewing  Asla'.'= 
remarkable  rate  of  recent  progress.  President 
Johnson  said ; 

"This  is  the  new  Asia  that  is  taking  shape 
behind  our  defense  of  South  Viet-Nam.  Be- 
cause we  have  been  firm— because  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  one 
small  country— others  have  taken  new  heirt 
We  do  not  intend  to  let  them  down  Our 
word  will  be  good". 

The  trend  has  been  revealed  with  great 
clarity  also  by  His  Excellency  Thanst 
Khoman.  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand 
who   last   October.   In   New  York   City,   said 

"The  smaller  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  felt  the  need  of  getting  closer  with  one 
another.  If  division  has  been  the  character- 
istic of  the  past  and  had  brought  abou: 
grievous  losses  of  freedom  and  independence 
and  had  allowed  interference  and  pressure 
by  outside  pKJwers,  the  future  aims  should 
be  for  closer  and  more  fruitful  cooperation 
and  Intergatlon.  While  such  cooperation 
should  be  basically  regional,  it  Is  not  in  our 
Interest  to  make  It  exclusive.  Outside  ele- 
ments may  have  a  role  to  play  but  not  a 
domineering  or  dominating  role  If  any- 
thing, it  will  be  a  cooperation  on  the  basi.= 
of  equality  and  partnership". 

If  this  then  Is  the  prevailing  mood  and 
outlook  of  the  new  Asia,  let  us  give  credit 
where  credit  is  most  assuredly  due 

First,  to  the  people  and  the  leaders  of 
Asia,  because  they  have  upheld  both  their 
values  and  their  resolve  through  long  ye;irs 
of  uncertainty  and  disorder. 

Second,  to  those  American  leaders  who 
have  perceived  that  Asians  want  nothing 
more  from  us  than  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
themselves — not  only  from  the  age-old.  Im- 
mobilizing fear  of  Chinese  exploitation,  but 
from  poverty.  Illiteracy.  sickness  and 
shriveled  opportunities.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking what  accounts  for  the  upsurge  In  feel- 
ings of  good-will  and  confldpnce  toward  the 
United  States  throughout  the  Asian  region. 
It  has  been  America's  extension  of  more 
imaginative,  more  meaningful  assistance  and 
support  for  Asia's  own  initiatives.  Asia's  own 
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solutions,  Asia's   own  priorities,   and  Asia's 
own  defenses. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  effect  of  this 
approach  than  the  responsiveness  evoked  in 
the  course  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
Asian  tour.  For  It  brought  forth  from  mil- 
lions In  this  region  great  waves  of  spon- 
taneous affection  toward  the  man  whose 
words  and  actions  have  come  to  be  associated 
with  their  own  advances  toward  a  better  life. 

The  President's  visit  gave  the  people  of 
Asia  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  essential 
Tightness  of  American  policy  In  Asia.  They 
seized  that  opportunity  by  rendering  him  a 
unique  welcome.  I  do  not  hestitate  to  pre- 
dict that  historians  will  record  It  as  an  il- 
luminating, catalytic  event  which  raised  the 
curtain  on  an  era  of  unprecedented,  mutually 
advantageous  cooperation  between  Asia  and 
the  West.  For  what  was  demonstrated  by 
the  warmth  and  public  enthusiasm  ol  the 
F>resident's  reception  everywhere,  and  what 
was  underscored  repeatedly  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  is  that  the  forces  of  neutralism,  anti- 
colonlallsm  and  regional  dissension  arc  no 
longer  significant  factors  In  Asian  affairs. 
The  argument,  by  Americans  oddly  enough, 
that  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  war 
would  make  It  hated  throughout  Asia  was 
shown  to  be  wholly  false. 

The  reality  of  the  situation,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  trend  is  to- 
ward greater  willingness  to  move  in  concert 
with  others  to  devise  a  lasting,  essentially 
Asian  counterweight  to  Chinese  power  in  the 
area.  The  motivating  force  for  this  is  not 
Asian  self-aggrandizement.  It  is  simply  the 
impatience  of  Asians  for  a  peace  in  which 
to  build  their  nations,  provide  for  their  fam- 
ilies, plot  more  satisfying  lives,  and  lift  the 
horizons  of  future  generations. 

Asian  efforts  to  unify  and  fortify  the  re- 
gion have  begun  to  move  so  fast,  in  fact,  that 
the  danger  now  exists  that  American  and 
Western  adjustments  to  such  dramatic  and 
constructive  change  will  fall  behind.  Free 
Asia  has  reached  the  pyolnt  where  it  Is  pre- 
pared to  associate  itself  with  new  Western 
initiatives  which  complement  its  own.  But 
how  many  nations  are  prepared  to  propose 
and  follow  through  on  the  wholly  equitable 
terms  a  self-reliant  and  united  Asia  right- 
fully will  demand?  Westerners  cannot  ex- 
pect to  operate  in  Asia  In  the  future  on 
terms  that  existed  in  the  past.  But  it  would 
be  a  pessimist  Indeed  who  could  not  see 
the  newly  compelling  opportunities  for  fruit- 
ful cooperation  which  Asians  are  providing  in 
the  course  of  coordinated  regional  reforma- 
tion and  development.  The  question  now  is 
whether  America  and  others  have  mastered 
the  technique  of  full  and  equal  partnership 
In  Asia. 

As  America  and  others  In  the  West  look 
for  answers  to  that  question.  I  would  hold 
that  the  pattern  of  Thai-American  rela- 
tions offers  a  sound  basis  on  which  effec- 
tive formulas  can  be  devised.  It  has  been 
the  tradition  of  Thai-American  relations. 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  to  set  ex- 
emplary standards  in  terms  of  the  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  which  are  essen- 
tial in  contacts  between  nations,  particularly 
between  those  whose  disparities  in  their  size 
and  power  are  significant. 

As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  ob- 
served last  May,  "Our  relationship  stands  out 
as  a  remarkable  example  of  how  a  small  na- 
tion can  work  with  a  great  power  without 
beirig  dominated  or  indeed  losing  its  iden- 

It  was  his  hope,  he  emphasized,  that  Thai- 
American  collaboration  would  become  what 
the  Foreign  Minister  termed  "a  model  to  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  development  of  the  re- 
lationship between  nations,  large  and  small, 
in  this  part  of  the  world— relationships 
Which  will  not  entail  subservience  of  one  to 
the  other,  but  rather  mutually  trustworthy 
and  fruitful  partnership  and  cooperation". 

I  share  completely  the  opinions  of  my  Thai 
colleague  on  the  techniques  of  enlightened 


diplomacy  and  international  cooperation. 
Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  modern 
world  than  the  psychological  relations  be- 
tween nations,  particularly  the  patterns  of 
style,  attitude  and  laehavior  which  become 
established  In  the  solution  of  common  prob- 
lems through  Intimate,  complex  and  sensi- 
tive associations.  The  basis  on  which  Thai- 
land and  the  United  States  conduct  their 
relations  takes  those  considerations  into  full 
account.  We  practice  earnest  solicitation 
and  consideration  of  each  other's  opinions 
on  all  matters  of  common  concern.  We  ac- 
knowledge mutual  responsibility  for  the  out- 
come of  joint  efforts.  And.  most  importantly, 
we  cultivate  an  atmosphere  of  full  trust 
within   a  genuinely  equitable  partnership. 

Now,  there  are  no  doubts  among  you  here 
in  Bangkok  as  to  whether  Thailand  brings  as 
much  to  that  partnership  as  she  receives. 
There  are  a  great  many  voluntary  and  recip- 
rocal actions  which  could  be  cited.  To  ex- 
amine only  one  of  them  we  might  choose 
Thailand's  contribution  to  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  her  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese allies,  which  is  a  part  of  her  ongoing 
heavy  support  of  SEATO  objectives. 

As  you  know  the  royal  Thai  Government 
has  permitted  the  use  of  its  bases  by  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  armed  forces  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  defensive  measures 
under  the  obligations  both  Governments  had 
assumed  under  the  SEATO  treaty.  These 
bases  at  Korat.  Ubon.  Nakom  Phanon.  Udorn. 
Takhli  and  U-Tapao  have  been  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  allied  war  effort 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
thousand  allied  lives  have  been  saved  in 
South  Viet-Nam  as  a  direct  result  of 
Thailand's  cooperation.  But  one  needs  only 
to  sample  the  enraged  stream  of  propaganada 
protests  beamed  at  Thailand  by  Peking  and 
Hanoi  to  conclude  that  our  concerted  actions 
hurt  them  painfully. 

Tlie  Thai  facilities  which  have  played  such 
a  critical  role  In  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  did  not  appear  miraculously  or  mysteri- 
ously, simply  because  of  the  Free  World's 
urgent  need  for  them.  Those  installations 
were  put  in  place  by  Thailand  much  earlier, 
in  the  course  of  long-term  military  prepared- 
ness efforts  undertaken  in  its  own  defense, 
and  in  response  to  its  obligations  as  a  highly 
conscientious  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  complex  of  modern  military  logistical 
facilities  now  available  in  Thailand  is  the 
result  of  a  combined  effort  that  has  been 
made  within  the  SEATO  framework  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  the  treaty  area.  The 
United  States  continues  to  play  its  role 
within  SEATO  by  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  those 
facilities.  Thus,  among  the  35.283  members 
of  the  American  Armed  Forces  in  Thailand, 
as  of  January  5  there  were  some  8.000  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  strategic  roadways,  conununications  net- 
works, port  facllitie.s.  military  supply  depots 
and  other  installations  have  been  Judged 
by  SEATO  members  to  be  essential  for  the 
security  of  this  area.  At  the  same  time,  the 
U.S.  continues  its  sixteen  year  old  program 
to  assist  in  the  training  and  equipment  of 
Thailand's  armed  forces.  As  long  range  Com- 
munist plans  for  Thailand's  subversion,  an- 
nounced by  Pelping  some  time  ago.  are  ac- 
celerated. Thal-U.S.  cooperation  under  the 
military  assistance  program  has  taken  these 
new  tactics  into  account.  An  American 
special  forces  unit  has  been  deployed  here  on 
a  training  mission  which  will  give  Thailand 
additional  military  units  skilled  in  counter 
Insurgency  operations.  At  Thai  request,  a 
company  of  unarmed  American  helicopters 
has  been  temporarily  operating  In  the  north- 
east to  provide  the  all  important  elements 
of  mobility  and  logistical  flexibility  for  Thai 
security  units.  The  American  unit's  mission 
is  best  described  as  a  taxi  service  which  has 
been  available  to  Thai  clvihan  and  miUtary 
authorities    engaged    in   the   numerous    eco- 


nomic, social,  and  security  development  pro- 
grams Thailand  has  organized  to  protect  and 
benefit  its  people  in  the  remote  areas  In  the 
next  two  weeks,  these  airlift  missions  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Thai  Government,  using  its 
own  new  aircraft,  flown  and  serviced  by 
newly  graduated  helicopter  pilots  and  ground 
maintenance  crews. 

I  might  add  for  the  record  that  neither 
the  special  forces  and  other  American  train- 
ing personnel  or  these  temporarily  provided 
helicopters  have  participated  in  actual 
counter  insurgency  combat  operations  The 
Thai  have  Insisted  that  this  is  their  re- 
sponsibility which  they  will  meet  with  their 
own  armed  forces.  The  helicopters  are 
therefore  being  assigned  to  other  duties  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  end  of  this 
month  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
made  on  their  arrival  last  August. 

It  is  in  these  and  other  unsensational  ways 
that  the  U.S.  has  moved  to  help  strengthen 
this  country  militarily,  and  to  assist  a  gov- 
ernment deeply  conscious  of  its  responsibili- 
ties for  protecting  its  own  and  neighboring 
people. 

As  you  know,  the  Royal  Thai  Government 
has  decided  to  add  to  the  royal  Thai  Air 
Force  and  Royal  Thai  Navy  units,  now  en- 
gaged with  their  other  free  world  allies  in 
resisting  aggression  In  South  Viet-Nam.  an 
additional  fighting  force  from  the  Royal  TTiai 
Army.  They  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
their  other  SEATO  allies  who  learned  of 
their  courage  and  valor  when  they  fought  as 
allies  in  the  United  Nations  command  in 
Korea. 

In  summary,  our  mission  here  is  not  to 
overset  or  involve  ourselves  in  the  Internal 
military  and  civilian  affairs  which  are  the 
exclu.<=lve  business  of  the  Thai  themselves. 
Our  mission  is  to  perform  as  trusted  friend, 
discreet  confidante  and  dependable  ally;  and 
where  we  can  to  make  available  from  our 
experience  and  resources  those  things  which 
Thailand  judges  to  be  applicable  and  bene- 
ficial to  its  own  development  and  security. 

And  it  is  a  similar  approach.  I  submit,  that 
will  enable  America  to  associate  Itself  most 
fully  with  the  new  order  that  has  begun  to 
emerge  so  rapidly  within  free  Asia  The  old 
order  is  passing.  Its  death  rattle  can  be 
heard  in  the  jungles  of  Viet-Nam.  Just  as  the 
new  era  can  be  glimpsed  in  Asia's  busy  con- 
ference halls. 

The  United  States  has  traveled  a  long, 
challenging  and  burdensome  way  to  reach 
this  point.  The  final  miles  may  prove  to  be 
a  bit  rough  because  they  feature  a  bitter, 
complicated  struggle  against  fanatical  ex- 
tremists. 

But  we  now  know  what  our  role  entails. 
We  know  that  it  need  not  overtax  our  re- 
sources. We  do  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  the  patience  and  the  determination 
we  will  need  to  carry  out  our  commitments. 
If  there  is  any  important  element  still  miss- 
ing from  the  American  commitment  to 
keep  Southeast  Asia  secure.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  confidence  In  ourselves,  confidence 
In  the  future  of  Asia  and  pride  that  we  have 
made  that  future  possible  by  meeting  our 
commitments,  not  only  to  Asia,  but  to  our 
ancient  obligation  to  freedom. 


FOREIGN      IMPORTS      THREATEN 
DOMESTIC  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  provocative  speech  on 
March  1.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore].  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Textiles  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  pointed  out  how  foreign  im- 
ports are  threatening  to  undermine  our 
domestic  textile  industry.  Senator  Pas- 
tore  emphasized  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  administration  to  take  a  careful 
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look  at  foreign  trade  policies  which  are 
endangering  the  jobs  of  the  4  million 
Americans  who  are  engaged  In  produc- 
ing fibers,  textiles,  apparel,  and  home 
furnishings.     I  agree  completely. 

It  may  appear  to  some  people  that  the 
State  of  Arizona  is  far  removed  from  the 
textile  manufacturing  belt.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  Arizona  not  only  has  a 
textile  manufacturing  industry;  it  also 
produces  some  of  the  finest  wool  and  cot- 
ton grown  in  the  United  States  for  use  by 
our  domestic  textile  industry.  Arizona 
cotton,  both  Upland  and  Extra  Long 
Staple,  commands  a  premium  price  be- 
cause of  its  high  quality. 

It  has  been  most  rewarding  for  me  to 
be  able  to  work  with  Arizona  cotton  and 
wool  growers  to  help  them  prosper.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  become  concerned 
about  the  way  an  unchecked  flood  of 
foreign  imports  is  threatening  to  under- 
mine all  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Cotton  imports  from  foreign  countries 
at  the  end  of  1966  were  1,853  million 
square  yards  equivalent,  more  than  dou- 
ble what  they  were  in  1961.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  one  million  bales 
of  raw  cotton.  Imports  of  wool  textiles 
now  account  for  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  wool  textiles  consumed  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  well-being  of  the 
cotton-  and  wool-producing  areas  of  the 
country  are  tied  closely  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment trade  policies.  The  amount  of 
imports  entering  this  country  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  farm  Income. 

Arizona's  cotton  crop  returns  its  farm- 
ers some  $130  million  in  an  average  year; 
wool  production  adds  another  $1.6  mil- 
lion to  farm  income. 

The  current  volume  of  imports  and 
the  continuing  upward  trend  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  Arizona  farmers.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me,  for  example,  that  our 
Government  would  permit  the  equiva- 
lent of  1  million  bales  of  cotton  to  enter 
this  country  in  manufactured  form  at 
the  very  time  we  have  a  cotton  program 
designed  to  expand  the  market  for  our 
cotton,  cut  cotton  surpluses  and  increase 
farm  income.  Some  20  years  ago,  we 
were  net  exporters  of  cotton  textiles. 
Today,  we  import  more  than  we  export. 

Since  1962,  our  Government  has  had 
a  long-term  arrangement  for  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  growth  of  imports. 
Orderly  growth  is  the  key  objective  of 
the  LTA.  But  have  we  really  had  orderly 
growth  in  the  4  years  the  LTA  has  been 
in  effect? 

The  fourth  year  of  the  5 -year  LTA 
ended  September  30,  1966.  Cotton  tex- 
tile imports  during  the  fourth  year 
reached  a  level  of  1,724.4  million  equiva- 
lent square  yards.  This  is  an  increase 
of  54  percent  during  the  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  LTA,  obviously,  has 
not  worked  as  well  as  had  been  expected. 
When  the  agreement  was  negotiated  it 
was  expected  that  increases  in  imports 
would  be  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5  percent.  But  the  imports  have  far 
exceeded  this  figure.  But  even  though 
the  LTA  has  not  worked  as  well  as  we 
had  hoped,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

The  LTA  can  play  a  major  role  in  the 
"orderly  development"  of  world  trade  if 
the  administration  will  take  three  steps 


to  make  it  work.  First,  the  LTA  must  be 
extended  in  its  present  form  for  another 
5  years;  secondly,  the  LTA  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  fashion  which  will  bring 
imports  down  to  a  reasonable  level;  and 
thirdly,  the  administration  must  not  cut 
duties  on  imports  during  the  current 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  have  discretionary  autliority  to 
change  cotton  import  quotas  to  meet 
extraordinary  circumstances,  should 
they  arise. 


TEXTILES  MAKE  MAJOR  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  WAR  EFFORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem of  textile  imports  has  been  discussed 
thoroughly  in  Congress.  On  March  1,  I 
was  pleased  to  join  with  32  other  Sena- 
tors in  explaining  how  textile  imports 
have  taken  on  an  entirely  new  dimen- 
sion which  is  threatening  to  undermine 
one  of  our  basic  and  most  important  in- 
dustries. On  March  9  there  was  a  similar 
discussion  by  68  Members  of  the  other 
body.  The  broad  geographic  interest 
represented  in  these  comments  demon- 
strates just  how  important  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  to  the  entire  country. 

All  of  us  are  quite  concerned  about  the 
relentless  increase  of  these  imports  year 
after  year.  This  is  particularly  disquiet- 
ing when  we  realize  that  such  a  large 
volume  comes  from  one  single  country — 
Japan.  The  Japanese  accounted  for  33 
percent  of  total  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
imports  in  1966,  an  equivalent  of  915 
million  square  yards.  This  was  an  in- 
crease from  497  million  square  yards  In 
1962.  In  addition,  I  am  told  that  vast 
quantities  of  Japanese-made  goods  reach 
the  U.S.  market  via  third  countries  such 
as  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Jamaica. 
The  Japanese  textile  industry's,  and  as 
well  Its  Government's,  appetite  to  take 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket with  their  low-wage-produced  goods 
seems  to  be  insatiable. 

On  March  13,  a  very  distinguished 
American,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Stevens,  presi- 
dent of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  made  a  speech 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta  in 
which  he  discussed  the  matter  of  Japa- 
nese Imports  and  outlined  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  the  American  textile 
industry  has  made  to  the  war  effort  In 
Vietnam.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  provocative  speech  I  commend  it  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  for  their  careful  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Steven's  speech  entitled  "It's 
Up  to  Japan"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Up  to  Japan 
(Remarks  by  Robert  T.   Stevens,  president, 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rotary  Club  of 

Atlanta.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  March  13,  1967) 

Dr.  Harrison,  Atlanta  Rotarlans  and  Dis- 
tinguished Guests: 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  Invitation  to 
be  here  with  you  today.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons why  I  accepted  your  most  cordial  Invi- 
tation. They  relate  to  my  abiding  interest 
In  national  defense.  In  the  American  textile 
Industry,  and  in  the  relationship  between  the 
two.    Defense  and  textiles  are  both  subjects 


which  surely  mean  a  great  deal  In  Georgia. 
In  this  connection.  I  have  chosen  the  title 
"It's  Up  To  Japan!"  for  my  remarks  on  this 
occasion. 

At  the  outset,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  call 
Dick  Russell  and  Herman  Talmadge  my 
friends.  They  are  deeply  concerned  regard- 
ing these  two  topics.  Senator  Russell,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  CommUtee. 
is  one  of  our  country's  foremost  experts  in 
national  defense.  He  shares,  as  does  The 
Honorable  C.irl  Vinson,  former  Chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
strong  view  that  America  cannot  be  second 
best  with  regard  to  our  military,  naval  and 
air  capability.  Fortunately.  Chairman  Vin- 
son, upon  his  voluntary  retirement,  after 
such  a  distinguished  career  In  public  service, 
was  succeeded  by  a  strong  Chairman,  The 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Like  Senator  Russell,  Mr.  Rivers  is 
forthright  in  his  views  on  defense  policy. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Senator  Tal- 
madge, as  a  respected  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Is  a  stalwart  for  American  busi- 
ness and  American  Jobs.  He  has  been  In  the 
forefront,  speaking  out  when  questions  of 
unfair  foreign  competition  arise.  He  did  so 
two  weeks  ago,  as  did  Senator  Russell,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  makes  It  abundantly 
clear  that  Georgians  and  all  Americans 
should  not  be  offered  as  sacrificial  lambs  on 
the  altar  of  foreign  trade.  He  knows  what 
It  is   to  provide  Jobs  and   to  meet  payrolls. 

Jobs  and  payrolls  are,  after  all.  what  keeps 
the  nation's  economy  going.  Our  Exposition 
Plant,  right  here  in  Atlanta,  provides  845 
Jobs  with  an  annuul  payroll  of  $3,934,000. 
Our  nine  plants  In  Georgia,  together  with 
the  Allendale  Plant,  Just  over  In  South  Caro- 
lln.a,  which  makes  raw  material  for  the 
MiUedgeville  Plant,  employ  a  total  of  5.286 
fine  Americans  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$24,769,000.  They  are  quite  important  to  the 
communities  and  counties  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Personally,  I  have  always  had  a  deep  re- 
spect for  Atlanta,  Its  people  and  its  Institu- 
tions. As  an  example,  I  have  admired  Geor- 
gia Tech.  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  as  a  distinguished  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  We,  in  the  Stevens  Comp>any,  are 
extremely  proud  that  Tech's  President,  Dr. 
Ed  Harrison,  serves  on  our  Board  of  Directors. 
He  brings  to  us  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
learning  and  friendship. 

Part  of  the  reason  the  Stevens  Company 
is  so  deeply  committed  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
Is  reflected  In  one  man,  John  P.  Baum,  who, 
on  February  Ist,  retired  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Stevens  Compaxiy,  after  twenty-one  years 
of  distinguished  service.  Aa  a  native  Geor- 
gian, a  graduate  of  Tech,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  and  an  honored  citizen  of  MiUedge- 
ville, he  first  recommended  that  we  com- 
mence manufacturing  Stevens  fine  textile 
products  in  Georgia.  That  was  in  1947.  And 
look  what  he  has  built  In  your  state!  Many 
of  you  know  him  personally,  like  I  do,  as  a 
dedicated  citizen,  and,  even  though  he  could 
not  be  here  today,  I  proudly  salute  him  in 
his  native  state. 

The  Stevens  Company  has  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  propcMition  that  the  customer 
Is  king.  We  have  deliberately,  over  the  years, 
moved  closer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
product  of  the  Exposition  Mill  today  goes 
100%  Into  finished  sheets  for  the  consumers 
of  America.  A  part  of  our  program  for  con- 
sumer products  Includes  the  Stevens  Fine 
Arts  Collection,  a  beautiful  selection  of  spe- 
cially designed,  high  quality,  terry  towels. 
They  are  retailed  in  better  department  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  these  designs.  Louvre,  an  extraor- 
dinary Jacquard  pattern,  Is  of  particular 
pertinence  In  this  discussion.  In  mid-Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  during  the  white  goods 
sales,  one  of  our  salesmen  was  in  the  towel 
section  of  a  New  York  discount  store  and 
he  could  hardly  believe  what  he  saw— piles 
of  what  looked  to  be  the  famous  Stevens 
Louvre  towel.    But  it  wasn't.    It  was  a  towel. 
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made  In  Japan,  selling  far  below  the  price 
of  Louvre.  While  the  design  was  precisely 
the  same  and  the  colors,  too,  the  knockoff, 
as  we  call  It  In  the  trade,  was  smaller, 
lighter  and  not  as  well   made  as   ours. 

This  is  design  piracy  at  its  best.  All  of 
our  time,  effort  and  heavy  expense  to  de- 
velop something  new  and  attractive  for  the 
American  consumer  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  Japanese  without  cost  to  them.  Then 
they  put  it  Into  production  on  Japanese 
wage  scales  which  are  less  than  one-fifth 
of  what  we  pay.  Is  this  type  of  foreign 
trade  fair?  Is  it  In  our  own  national  in- 
terest? I  don't  think  so.  Our  fine  em- 
ployees don't  think  so.  The  Japanese,  in 
this  way,  are  actually  taking  away  American 
Jobs. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  the  excessive  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Imports  which  are  now  del- 
uging this  nation  from  all  directions.  Last 
year  United  States  total  Imports  of  this  sort 
exceeded  our  exports  by  $902  million.  With 
a  total  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $1.4 
billion  last  year,  it  Is  an  Interesting  and  un- 
welcome fact  that  roughly  two-thirds  of 
our  deficit  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
textile  product  imports.  Why  do  we  need 
to  go  to  such  an  extent?  Japan's  economy 
is  booming — yet  she  continues  to  hurt  us  in 
her  exports  of  textiles,  steel  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

The  well-being  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  directly  affects  the  economic  con- 
dition of  some  two  million  American  work- 
ers. Additionally,  another  two  million  work- 
ers produce  wool,  raise  cotton,  manufacture 
man-made  fibers  and  supply  the  other  raw 
materials  and  equipment  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry.  Surely,  four  million 
people  and  their  families  deserve  better 
treatment  as  regards  foreign  trade  than  they 
are  now  getting.  And,  as  we  sit  here,  our 
U.S.  representatives  in  Geneva  are  striving 
for  tariff  cutting  agreements  on  a  broad 
front,  which  surely  could  make  the  situation 
even  worse. 

But  I  want  to  be  completely  fair  on  this 
matter.  I  commend  our  government  most 
highly  for  pursuing  and  obtaining  In  1961, 
under  President  Kennedy,  an  international 
arrangement  covering  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  up  for  renewal  right  now,  again 
at  Geneva,  and  we  have  assurances  that  our 
negotiators  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  obtain  a  renewal  without  basic  changes. 
Thus,  while  these  cotton  product  imports 
have,  in  the  past,  risen  drastically  and  can 
continue,  in  the  future,  to  rise  every  year 
under  this  International  arrangement,  at 
least  a  modicum  of  consideration  is  accorded 
cotton  textile  and  apparel  workers.  It  Is 
with  keen  regret,  however,  that  1  note,  after 
years  of  effort,  nothing  has  been  accom- 
phshed  toward  the  solution  of  the  most 
serious  problems  created  by  Imports  of  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  products.  Wool  is  the 
basic  raw  material  in  seven  of  our  nine 
Georgia  plants. 

Man-made  fiber  product  Imports  have 
reached  the  critical  stage  in  their  Impact 
on  the  American  industry  but.  in  my  opin- 
ion, wool  textile  Imports  have  long  since 
passed  the  crisis  point.  In  September,  1964. 
President  Johnson,  referring  to  wool  product 
Imports  said,  "The  Administration  has  made 
and  win  continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts 
to  solve  this  problem.  Wool  textile  and  ap- 
Parel  Imports  must  be  kept  at  reasonable 
levels.  For  It  Is  essential  that  the  wool  tex- 
we  Industry  be  restored  to  good  health. 
>\e  have  been  trying  to  work  out  effective 
arrangements  with  other  textile-producing 
countries.  Thus  far,  a  multi-nation  meet- 
ing has  not  been  convened.  But,  we  Intend 
to  continue  our  efforts  vigorously." 

That  was  1964—21/2  years  ago.  At  that 
"me  imported  wool  products  represented 
aoout  22'-^  of  domestic  production.  Today, 
total  imported  wool  products  represent 
r«rt".  "^^  °^  domestic  production.  In 
ceriain  wool  products  the  bite  is  even  worse. 


In  1966,  the  ratio  of  worsted  imports  to  do- 
mestic production  shot  up  to  55 't .  Imagine 
the  effect  of  that  on  American  worsted  mills 
essential  to  defense!  One  of  those  seriously 
affected  is  our  beautiful  plant  at 
MiUedgeville. 

I  have  faith  in  the  President.  I  believe 
what  he  says.  But.  if  1  have  one  suggestion 
for  the  President  in  this  regard.  It  would  be 
this.  "Hurry,  Mr.  President.  We  haven't 
much  time.  Over  half  the  Industry  has  al- 
re.idy  been  liquidated.  The  slowdown  in 
what  is  left  of  our  woolen  and  worsted  in- 
dustry is  currently  very  apparent,  yet  these 
imports  continue  unabated.  American  tex- 
tile workers  are  feeling  the  pinch."  That 
is  what  I  would  say. 

The  American  textile  industry  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  its  record  in  supplying  our 
armed  forces  with  all  the  textiles  needed. 
Last  year,  without  a  single  rated  order,  the 
mlUtary  called  for  a  total  of  600  million 
square  yards  of  fabric  and  made  up  goods, 
and  600  million  yards  were  provided.  We.  in 
Stevens,  have  done,  and  will  do.  our  full 
share  in  meeting  the  governments  needs  in 
South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  I'm  certain 
others  In  the  industry  feel  the  same. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  however,  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  as 
presently  constituted.  Is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  huge  quantities  of  fabric  for  mil- 
itary, medical  and  essential  civilian  use  that 
would  be  required  during  any  all-out  emer- 
gency. I  have  testified  to  this  effect  before 
committees  of  Congress.  We  have  to  turn 
the  industry  around  pretty  quick,  if  it  Is  to 
survive  as  an  important  segment  of  the 
economy.  The  most  vital  step  that  can  be 
taken  is  to  put  some  rule  of  reason  into 
effect  now  with  regard  to  wool  textile  and 
apparel  imports.  Our  national  security  is 
deeply  Involved  in  this  situation.  Suppose 
we  had  to  fight  in  a  temperate  or  cold  cli- 
mate. Are  we  going  to  rely  on  Japan  for  our 
uniform  fabrics?  I  don't  think  that  Is  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  or  the  American  peo- 
ple. Rather,  I  think  they  want  action,  not 
studies,  to  solve  this  problem  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  Defense  Department  has  termed  the 
textile  industry  second  only  to  steel  in  de- 
fense essentially.  And  now  steel,  the  most 
essential  defense  Industry,  Is  also  being  at- 
tacked by  imports  from  low  wage  foreign 
countries,  especially  Japan.  I  would  illus- 
trate our  textile  problem  with  the  following 
example:  It  involves  the  worsted  segment  of 
the  industry,  the  hardest  hit  by  imports.  To 
put  this  in  perspective,  let  us  consider  two 
large  military  contracts,  one  In  1951,  during 
the  Korean  War  and  the  other  about  a  year 
ago. 

In  1951,  the  government  Invited  bids  on 
nine  nUUion  yards  of  worsted  serge  uniform 
fabric.  Fifty-four  producers  bid  on  that  con- 
tract. Of  those  fifty-four,  thirty-nine  are 
now.  sixteen  years  later,  completely  out  of 
the  business.  This  is  a  shocking  fact  and  a 
further  significant  fact  is  that,  among  the 
fifty-four  bidders,  80'"^  of  the  total  yardage 
awarded  was  given  to  the  thirty-nine  who 
are  no  longer  In  the  picture. 

Now.  as  to  the  second  contract.  Early  last 
year,  the  government  Invited  bids  on  three 
million  yards  of  worsted  or  worsted  blend 
tropical  fabrics.  It  Is  a  sad  statement  of 
fact  that  Just  two  firms  responded  with  bids. 
The  American  worsted  Industry,  once  ready, 
able  and  willing  to  bid  on  large  worsted  mili- 
tary contracts,  had  been  so  tragically  reduced 
In  capacity  that  only  two  companies,  includ- 
ing Stevens,  submitted  bids. 

What  is  behind  the  deterioration  of  this 
once  massive  woolen  industry?  The  answer, 
strangely  enough,  lies  with  the  government 
itself.  After  the  Korean  conflict,  and  con- 
tiniung  up  to  the  present  time,  the  industry 
repeatedly  warned  and  pleaded  with  our  gov- 
ernment to  Institute  a  well  thought  out, 
realistic  policy  to  hold  within  reasonable 
bounds  the  flow  of  unneeded  and  unneces- 


sary cheap  textile  and  apparel  Imports  into 
the  United  States.  Tragically,  nothing  was 
done.  Spindles  and  looms  were  scrapped. 
U.S.  production  went  steadily  down.  Now  we 
see  the  worsted  section  of  the  Industry  more 
than  50%  liquidated  from  lt«  peak  and  55% 
of  US.  worsted-type  production  being  sup- 
plied from  overseas,  principally  from  Japan! 
Studies  and  surveys  of  the  wool  textile 
import  problem  have  gone  about  as  far  as 
they  can  go.  There  isn't  much  more,  if  any- 
thing, further  we  can  learn  about  It.  In- 
dustry missions  to  Europe  have  been  many. 
Some  progress  toward  a  solution  with  the 
major  European  wool  textile  exporters  seemed 
to  be  possible.  Not  so  with  the  Japanese,  by 
far  the  largest  exporters  of  wool  textiles  to 
the  United  States. 

In  June  1965.  a  Joint  Government-Industry 
delegation  travelled  the  7.629  statute  mile's 
from  Washington  to  Tokyo  to  talk  things 
over.  It  was  not  an  easy  trip  to  arrange 
Prior  to  the  actual  meeting,  much  time  and 
effort  were  spent  and  many  trans-Paciflc 
cables  were  initiated.  The  Japanese,  clearly, 
did  not  want  to  discuss  the  problem.  They 
did  not  even  want  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  multi-nation  meeting  to  ascertain 
whether  a  problem  did,  in  fact,  actually 
exist.  In  any  event,  after  much  pleading, 
and  on  the  insistence  of  the  White  House, 
our  State  Department  finally  arranged  a 
meeting  in  Tokyo. 

F^om  the  outset,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
stiff,  formal  tone  of  the  first  confrontation 
presaged  that  the  meeting  would  end  in 
failure.  According  to  the  trade  press,  one 
Japanese  delegate,  despite  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  said,  "We 
are  not  North  Vietnam,  you  can't  come  here 
making  demands.  We  will  not  be  intim- 
idated." In  fairness  to  the  diplomat  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 
that  remark  was  later  expunged  from  the 
official  record  after  the  meeting  concluded, 
but  the  words  remained  Indelible  on  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  who  were  there. 
And  the  7,629  miles  back  to  Washington  were 
sad  Indeed.  Thus,  still  another  honest  and 
sincere  effort  to  harmonize  wool  textile  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese  came  to  naught. 
The  situation  remains  the  same  now — 134 
years  later. 

Japan,  which  constantly  reminds  the 
American  people  that  they  are  large  pur- 
chasers of  American  raw  cotton,  has  indeed 
been  a  good  customer  for  our  cotton — m  the 
past.  She,  of  course,  grows  no  cotton  and, 
histcrically.  the  United  States  has  been  the 
world's  foremost  raw  cotton  exporter.  But 
times  are  changing.  Cotton  production 
around  the  world  is  increasing  each  year. 
More  countries  are  exporting  cotton  and 
these  Increased  exports  are  finding  their  way 
to  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  American  raw 
cotton  exports. 

An  analysis  of  Japan's  Imports  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  their  exporte  of  cotton  textiles  and 
apparel  to  the  United  States  is  quite  reveal- 
ing. Of  the  total  raw  cotton  used  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  years  beginning  in  Au- 
gust 1962,  through  August  1965,  U.S.  growths 
accounted  for  32%.  In  semi-finished  and 
finished  cotton  manufactures,  all  the  way 
to  apparel,  Japan  shipped  a  full  25%  of  its 
cotton  textile  exports  to  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  Japan's  trade  with  its  other 
major  cotton  supplier  nations  is  somewhat 
different.  This  oomparlBon  clearly  shows 
that  factors  other  than  the  quantity  of  its 
cotton  textile  exports  to  the  nation  con- 
cerned determine  Its  purchases  of  raw  cotton 
from  that  country.  Mexico  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Mexico  supplies  the  second  largest  quantity 
of  cotton  for  Japanese  consumption,  or  about 
25%  of  the  total.  Yet  Mexico  practically 
excludes  all  cotton  textile  Importe  from  all 
sources.  Including  Japan.  The  rules  of  the 
game  don't  seem  to  be  the  same  when  Japan 
is  considering  American  cotton  compared 
with  Mexican  cotton ! 
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Recently.  I  saw  some  flgures  from  the 
March  1966  Foreign  Exchaxige  Statistlca 
Monthly  Issued  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  They 
go  a  long  way  toward  destroying  the  myth 
that  Japan  purchaaea  disproportionate  quan- 
tities of  American  cotton  In  relation  to  what 
they  claim  are  minor  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  to  us.  The  Information 
applies  to  the  period  April  1965  to  March 
1966. 

These  flgures  show  that  the  value  of  Amer- 
ican raw  cotton  Imported  by  Japan  during 
that  yerur  was  $136  mlUion  compared  with 
$108  million  of  Japanese  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucts exported  to  the  US — a  difference  of 
$28  million.  Because  U.S.  Imports  are  based 
on  an  FOB  valuation,  our  Import*  are  under- 
valued by  slightly  more  than  IC^  thus  re- 
ducing the  balance  to  about  $25 'i  million. 
But  let  us  consider  a  broader  picture.  The 
United  States  exporta  no  raw  wool  anywhere 
and  our  exports  of  man-made  fibers  to  Japan 
are  minimal.  While  they  purchased  $136 
million  worth  of  our  cotton,  they  shipped  to 
us,  during  the  period  In  question,  $420  mil- 
lion worth  of  all  textile  products,  more  th:in 
three  times  the  valuation  of  their  total  raw 
cotton  purchases  from  us.  They  seem  to  be 
doing  real  well  in  the  relationship  while  we 
are  hurtlnR. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  lenpth  on  the  Japa- 
ncpe  because  they  started,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  lead,  the  lnva.'!lcin  of  our  American 
textile  markets  without  regard  to  Its  Impact 
on  the  American  worker.  They  never  seem 
to  be  satisfied,  no  matter  how  large  their 
textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  may  grow.  Per- 
haps they  may  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg.  One  of  these  days,  this  message 
should  get   through   to  Osaka. 

An  orderly  and  prompt  solution  of  the  Im- 
port problem  of  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
products  Is  the  sure-t  way  for  the  Japanese 
textile  Industries  to  preserve,  for  the  future, 
a  strong  position  In  the  American  market, 
without  the  possibility  of  retaliation.  The 
American  Industry  st.inds  ready  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  at  any  time,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Amerlcin  government,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment and  textile  Industry.  Such  a  meeting, 
approached  in  the  right  spirit  by  an,  could 
remove  a  rapidly  festering  situation  In  Jap- 
anese-American relations.     It's  up  to  Japan! 

Thank  you. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN  WARS,  DEPARTMENT 
OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  the  Department  of  Texas, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  courte- 
ously furnished  rae  with  copies  of  two 
resolutions  passed  recently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON   No.   6 

Wherea.=!.  the  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
urge  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and 

Whereas,  Veterans  affairs  is  traditionally 
a  non  partisan  subject,  over  the  years  no 
subject  has  consistently  con^manded  more 
bipartisan  Interest  than  has  legislation 
benefiting  the  Nations'  Veteran*  and  their 
survivors,  and 

Whereas,  a  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  very  Important  to  the  veterans 
benefits  pro-am  as  most  legislation  dies  In 
Senate  after  being  passed  by  Congress,  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  District 
2  Department  of  Texas  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  in  regular  Con- 
vention In  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  on  aeth  day 
cf  February  1967  go  on  record  urging  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough,  and  Senator  John 


Tower  to  approve  a  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  Senator  Yarborough 
and  Senator  Tower. 

Resolution  No.  2 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  our  national  cemeteries 
has  Issued  a  decree  "That  only  regular  mili- 
tary personnel.  Medal  of  Honor  Winners,  and 
veterans  in  high  ranking  government  posi- 
tions are  eligible  for  burial  space  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery."  and, 

Where.is,  This  decree  al.so  affects  the  new 
area  upon  which  plans  are  underway  for  tiie 
unnex.ition  of  additional  land  for  said  Ar- 
lington Cemetery, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Second 
District  Department  of  Texas  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  In  meet- 
ing assembled  that  we  endorse  the  action  of 
our  National  Commander  and  Executive  Staff 
In  the  condemnation  of  said  decree  And 
we  further  endorse  the  Policy  of  burial  In 
said  Cemetery  for  the  p;ist  100  years  to  wit, 
"BurLTl  in  said  Arlington  Cemetery  has  been 
open  to  all  veterans  who  have  received  an 
Honorable  Discharge." 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  shall  re- 
main the  policy  of  Federal  Government  and 
Arlington  Cemetery  as  long  as  there  is  one 
burial  plot  remaining  In  Fame,  both  the  orig- 
inal and  that  which  will  be  annexed  from 
time  to  time  There  being  no  rank  amongst 
us  each  serving  our  Nation,  In  time  of  war 
It  behooves  us  to  cherish  the  tradition  In 
all  respects  now  and  henceforth. 

This  resolution  passed  and  duly  approved 
by  the  Second  District,  Department  of  Texas, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  In  convention  assembled  at  Port  Ar- 
thur, Texas  this  twenty  sixth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  With  Instructions  to  adjut.mt 
to  send  copies  to  Hon.  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough. Hon.  Senator  John  Tower,  Hon. 
Jack  Brooks,  Hon.  John  Dowdy  and  Depjixt- 
mcnt  headquarters. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PAUL  DOUG- 
LAS—ILLINOIS' GREAT  WARRIOR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  element  of  worthiness  in  the  lives 
of  all  men,  and  it  is  fitting  to  recognize  it 
at  appropriate  times.  Usually  this  Is 
done  when  a  man  goes  to  his  reward. 
Periodically,  however,  there  appears  a 
man  who  is  of  such  stature  in  so  many 
ways,  that  society  cannot  help  but  praise 
him  for  his  everyday  acts,  character  and 
accomplishments.  Such  a  man  is  Paul 
Douglas,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  will  celebrate  his  75th  birthday 
on  Sunday,  March  26. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  this 
Chamber  with  Senator  Douglas  for  2 
years.  Before  I  entered  this  body,  I  had 
known  of  him,  heard  of  him,  and  met 
his  a  few  times.  Actually  serving  with 
him  was  a  unique  and  invaluable  experi- 
ence, for  he  more  than  lived  up  to  all 
expectations.  To  know  this  man  in  per- 
son and  observe  him  in  action  as  a  na- 
tional legislator  was  a  revelation,  lor  he 
set  a  standard  all  could  admire  and 
aspire  to. 

His  talents  are  immense,  and  his  mas- 
tery of  several  disciplines  brings  me  to 
descritse  him  as  a  renaissance  man.  I 
am  continually  amazed  at  people  like 
this,  for  they  do  so  many  things  well.  In 
an  age  that  has  as  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics  the  worship  of 
materialism.  Senator  Douglas  shone 
forth  in  this  body  as  the  very  epitome  of 
altruism.     His  capacity  for  intellectual 


growth  put  to  shame  that  of  men  half 
his  age.  It  still  does,  for  he  now  con- 
tinues this  process  in  his  classroom. 

Most  of  all,  I  was  caught  up  in  admira- 
tion for  his  consistent  championing  of 
the  less  fortunate  elements  of  our  society. 
To  him  the  American  dream  stays  vivid, 
real,  and  bursting  with  promise.  Most 
pieces  of  legislation  he  sponsored  v.ere 
designed  to  correct  a  social  or  economic 
evil,  equalize  opportunity,  promote  the 
growth  of  society's  maturity. 

In  the  mouths  of  some  men  those 
words  would  have  been  disgustin,?,  for 
they  would  have  been  stained  with  hy- 
pocrisy. What  set  Senator  Douslas 
apart  In  this  body,  and  earned  him  the 
respect  of  all,  if  the  disagreement  of 
some,  was  that  we  all  knew  he  meant 
every  word  he  uttered.  He  meant  them 
from  the  bottom  of  a  generous  heart, 
overflowing  with  the  sincere  emotion  and 
intellectual  honesty  that  are  his  in  such 
a  unique  m.anner. 

Never  have  the  underprivileged  had  so 
great-hearted  a  champion.  Never  have 
noble  causes  been  pleaded  for  with  such 
impassioned  honesty.  Rarely  has  this 
body  seen  such  eloquence  exerted  upon 
behalf  of  such  sublime  goals. 

Most  men  make  much  of  principle,  yet 
find  it  dispensable  the  moment  crisis 
rears  Its  head.  Others  seek  to  hang  on 
to  a  few  shreds  of  principle  in  the  sever- 
est storm.  A  few  live  by  principle,  never 
yielding  on  an  idea  they  believe  In;  and 
though  they  may  be  looked  upon  with 
some  misunderstanding  in  their  own 
time,  they  are  revered  for  it  in  years  that 
follow. 

Mr.  President,  we  stand  in  a  structure 
and  legislate  in  a  Chamber  whose  walls 
have  looked  down  upon  everything  from 
declarations  of  war  and  history-making 
debates  to  the  dullest  of  speeches  and  the 
most  petty  of  quarrels. 

A  time  arrives  when  passions  of  a  by- 
gone age  are  to  those  of  a  present  era 
mere  items  of  curiosity  and  study,  food 
for  scholars.  Most  of  us,  to  be  quite 
candid,  make  as  much  impression  as  the 
hole  that  is  left  In  a  glass  of  water  after 
ones  finger  is  removed. 

Some  are  remembered  for  a  piece  of 
legislation,  a  position,  a  personality  trait 
or  a  quip. 

A  very  few  are  remembered  and  be- 
loved— properly  so.  I  might  add — because 
they  are,  for  the  time  they  serve  here, 
the  very  embodiment  of  a  significant 
portion  of  what  this  Republic  is,  or 
should  be.  Paul  Douglas  belongs  in  that 
grouping,  and  I  daresay  that  none  here 
can  or  wiU  dispute  that. 

Scholar,  teacher,  author,  war  hero, 
legislator,  and  U.S.  Senator — he  has  held 
each  of  these  appellations  by  dint  of  hav- 
ing earned  them,  by  putting  a  part  of 
himself  into  the  attaining  and  retaining 
of  each  of  these  titles.  None  of  them  are 
empty  or  undeserved  mantles.  He  is 
worthy  of  each. 

One  of  my  favorite  quotations  is  from 
the  works  of  another  son  of  Illinois, 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

To  sit  in  silence  when  we  should  protest 
makee  cowards  out  of  men. 

Paul  Douglas  never  sat  in  silence  while 
he  was  aware  of  the  evils  of  this  world 
surrounding  him.  He  spoke  out,  and 
with  a  mighty  voice,  a  voice  that  is  not 


yet  stlUed  and  whose  message  will  be 
heard  long  after  these  words  of  mine 
have  faded.  For  his  life  and  work  can 
be  summed  up  simply  and  magnificently. 

He  labors  not  to  enslave  men's  minds 
and  bodies,  but  to  free  them. 

May  Paul  Douglas  celebrate  many  more 
birthdays,  laboring  In  this  greatest  of  all 
causes — the  cause  of  humanity. 


THE   CHAPLAINS    SER'VICE   OF   THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see  an  advance  copy 
of  the  Easter  Sunday  issue  of  Tliis  Week 
magazine  which  will  appear  as  a  supple- 
ment hi  numerous  Sunday  newspapers 
across  the  country.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  and  to  the  original  illustra- 
tions It  contains. 

This  Week  is  to  be  commended  for 
devoting  an  entire  issue  of  the  magazine 
to  a  historic  account  of  the  Chaplains 
Service  of  the  military  forces  from  Valley 
Forge  to  Vietnam.  These  men  of  God 
have  performed  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  service  to  their  counti-y  and  their 
fellow  man  in  a  role  both  d.ingerous  and 
seldom  appreciated  outside  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

I  well  remember  during  World  War  II. 
when  I  was  serving  as  a  pilot  in  the 
Army  Air  Force,  the  heroic  men  of  cloth 
who  braved  the  battlefields  armed  only 
with  their  great  faith  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
tremendous  need  of  the  men  in  uniform. 
I  well  remember,  too.  those  valiant  chap- 
lains who  went  down  with  their  ship 
rather  than  use  the  life  preservers  which 
could  be  used  by  the  men  in  their  spirit- 
ual charge.  This,  and  other  memorable 
chapters  in  the  inspiring  story  of  the 
chaplaincy,  is  recounted  with  beauty  and 
timeliness  in  This  Week  magazine. 

I  believe  that  this  keepsake  issue  en- 
titled "God's  Warriors"  should  be  read 
by  all  Americans.  I  congratulate  the 
magazine  for  the  inspirational  work  they 
have  accomplished.  The  color  illustra- 
tions by  William  A.  Smith  which  appear 
in  this  special  issue  were  commissioned 
by  the  U.S.  Army  and  add  much  to  the 
historic  flavor  of  the  publication. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opening  article  in  this  issue, 
written  by  Thomas  J.  Fleming,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

God's  Warriors 
(By  Thomas  J.  Fleming) 

Faces  at  Dau  Tleng,  Vietnam  headquarters 
Of  the  First  Division,  were  grim  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1966.  The  Big  Red  One's  1st  BatUllon 
was  under  fierce  attack  by  Vietcong  In  War 
Zone  C,  northwest  of  Saigon,  and  casualties 
had  been  heavy.  Helicopters  were  standing 
by  to  airlift  medics  and  troop  reinforcements. 
Into  one  of  the  choppers  stepped  boyish 
Chaplain  Michael  Joseph  Quealy,  who  had 
grown  up  on  Manhattan's  streets  dreaming 
of  becoming  a  foreign  missionary. 

He  was  not  assigned  to  the  1st  Battalion 
but  he  insisted  on  going  out  with  the  first 
airlift  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  wounded 
ard  dying.  Several  senior  officers  told  him 
it  waa  too  dangerous,  but  Chaplain  Quealy 
waved  them  aside  and  a  half  hour  later  was 


on  the  battlefield,  giving  the  last  rites  of 
his  church  to  dying  soldiers.  As  he  bent 
over  to  console  a  wounded  man,  a  VC  leaped 
from  the  underbrush  and  cut  loose  with  a 
machine  gun.  The  37-year-old  chaplain  died 
Instantly.  Beside  his  body,  grief-stricken 
GIs  found  a  diary.  The  last  entry  was  a 
passage  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew:  "So  will  my  heavenly  Father  treat 
you  unless  each  of  you  forgives  his  brother 
With  all  his  heart." 

Michael  Quealy  was  the  fifth  American 
chaplain  to  die  in  Vietnam.  He  becomes,  in 
death,  part  of  the  proud  tradition  of  the 
least-known  branch  of  the  American  armed 
forces — the  Chaplain  Corps.  Recently  one 
of  the  six  presidents  of  tile  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Archbishop  lakovos.  head  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
Sciuii  America,  told  a  group  of  Catholics 
that  theologians  searching  for  Christian 
unity  ouglit  to  study  Army  chaplains. 

The  Archbishop's  words  underscore  one 
of  the  m.any,  little  understood  contributions 
of  these  "soldiers  of  the  cress."  Most  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  take  chaplains  for  granted. 
They  are  "sky  pilots."  part  of  the  Army  and 
Navy's  routine  staff.  They  hold  religious 
services,  listen  to  complaints  ("Tell  it  to  the 
chaplain"  was  what  everybody  told  a  griper 
during  World  War  II). 

But  the  chaplain's  job  Is  far  from  routine, 
and  over  the  years  it  has  become  more  and 
more  profound.  From  a  kind  of  spiritual 
cheerleader,  the  American  chaplain  has 
evolved  into  a  witness  for  the  values  of  the 
spirit,  in  a  world  at  war. 


COLORADO  AND  THE  NUCLEAR  AGE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
Colorado  find  the  atomic  age  have  grown 
up  together.  Not  only  can  Colorado 
claim  a  good  portion  of  the  space  in- 
dustrj",  but  also  a  good  portion  of  the 
uranium  production  of  our  country  is 
centered  in  the  plateau  regions  regions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 

Denver  was  one  of  the  finalists  in  the 
competition  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  proposed  200-billion  volt 
electron  accelerator.  The  first  commer- 
cial nuclear  plant  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  is  slated  for  the  Saint  Vrain 
Valley  in  Colorado. 

These  two  examples  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  progressive,  future-looking 
Colorado,  a  wealth  of  talent  has  been 
put  to  fruitful  use  in  peacefully  explor- 
ing the  benefits  presented  by  the  nuclear 
age. 

Colorado's  institutions  of  higher 
learning  play  an  enormous  role  in  shap- 
ing this  wealth  of  talent.  Our  colleges 
and  universities  are  now  developing  ex- 
tensive training  programs  to  prepare  our 
young  people  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
field  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  use. 

A  recent  news  item  emphasizes  this 
point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  at  this  time  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Colorado  State  UNivERsmr  Plans  $1.5 
Million  Atom  Reactor 

(By  Morton  L.  Margolin) 
Colorado  State  University  Thursday  un- 
veiled detailed  plans  for  a  $1.5  million  nu- 
clear reactor  It  hopes  to  install  on  Its  foot- 
hills campus  two  miles  west  of  F^.  Collins. 
The  details  were  explained  in  a  presenta- 
tion for  Denver  business  and  civic  leaders  In 
the  Forward  Metro  Denver  briefing  center  at 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


"Colorado  can  be  a  leading  state  In  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy."  said  W  E 
Morgan,  president  of  CSU.  "This  facility  will 
make  the  state  more  attractive  to  new  In- 
dustrj-,  will  help  tourism,  and  better  Its  rep- 
utation as  a  scientific  center  " 

The  proposed  reactor  Is  a  TRIGA  Mark 
III,  built  by  General  Atomic  in  San  D^c^. 
Calif.  TRIGA  stands  lor  Training,  Research, 
Investigation,  General  Atomic. 

The  state  has  been  asked  to  put  up  $800- 
000  and  the  school  would  plan  to  raise  tl.e 
other  $700.0(X)  from  private  and  government 
sources. 

The  first  $250,000  is  now  before  the  Leg- 
islature. If  it  Is  appropriated,  the  reactor 
could  be  built  and  in  operation  in  23  months. 

Morgan  said  82  st.^.tT  members  and  16  de- 
partments used  radio  isotopes  last  year  on 
th?  campus,  where  37  cour.ses  were  taught 
dealing  with  atomic  and  nuclear  technology 

He  emphasized  the  reactor  could  service 
all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Colo- 
rado, .ind.  in  addition,  provide  services  to 
radioactive  products 

Dr.  George  Olson.  CSU  director  of  finance, 
said  the  reactor  would  be  run  on  the  basis 
of  charges  for  work  done  by  it.  and  sliould 
require  no  additional  appropriation  for  Its 
upkeep  after  it  is  installed. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  hat  given 
the  project  a  number  one  priority.  The 
Colorado  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
and  tlie  governor  are  also  in  favor  of  the 
project. 

Designed  for  safety,  the  reactor  will  fea- 
ttire  a  swimming  pool  design  with  the  reac- 
tion taking  place  under  water.  The  water 
Will  be  ptirifled  and  used  over  and  over 
again,  officials  said. 

CSU  has  had  a  small  training  reactor 
since  the  fall  of  1957.  It  has  a  power  level 
of  one-tenth  of  a  watt.  The  proposed  new 
reactor  would  run  at  1  million  watts,  and 
could  be  surged  for  short  bursts  up  to  twice 
that   much. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  schools  of  Colorado  are  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  progre.?s 
being  made  in  the  development  of  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  power,  and  I  commend 
Colorado  State  University  for  its  fine 
example  in  this  field. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  DEVOTES  AT- 
TENTION TO  PROBLEM  OF  AUTO 
THEFT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  made  today  by  the 
president  of  General  Motors,  James  M. 
Roche. 

The  statement  is  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nouncement by  General  Motors  that  be- 
ginning with  Its  1968  models  the  com- 
pany will  begin  paying  some  serious  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  auto  theft. 
The  huge  dimension  and  mushroomin'j 
nature  of  this  single  crime  were  outlined 
in  four  public  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  last  Jan- 
uary, when  we  initiated  an  exploration  of 
auto  thefts  by  juveniles  and  young  adults. 

During  those  hearings  spokesmen  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  in- 
surance industry  painted  a  dark  picture 
of  the  auto  theft  problem. 

The  annual  loss  in  doUars  is  ten  times 
that  of  all  the  bank  robberies  put  to- 
gether— several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  auto  thefts  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  18  years  of  age  or 
younger. 
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Seventy  percent  of  the  Federal  juvenile 
prison  population  is  behind  bars  because 
of  auto  theft. 

As  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  those 
hearings  on  January  17,  1967.  the  sub- 
comnalttee  is  interested  to  know  why  so 
many  of  our  young  people  are  involved  in 
this  crime,  why  automobiles  are  so  easy 
to  steal,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

In  our  next  series  of  hearings,  sched- 
uled for  late  this  month  or  early  April, 
we  expect  to  hear  from  representatives 
of  the  principal  auto  manufacturers. 

I  believe  that  the  responsible  position 
taken  by  General  Motors,  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Roche  in  his  statement  of  today,  is 
a  good  first  step.  The  subcommittee 
looks  forward  to  discussing  it  further 
with  officials  of  General  Motors  and  the 
other  major  automobile  producers  at 
forthcoming  hearings. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Detroit — President  J.imes  M.  Roche  of 
General  Motors  todiiy  m.ide  the  foUowing 
statement 

j^  •Public  officl.ils  and   private  organiz.Ttlons 

►J  have  emphasized  the  scope  and  seriousness 

of  the  growing  national  problem  of  auto- 
mobile theft  General  Motors — and  I  am 
sure  the  entire  automobile  industry — agrees. 
We  Intend  to  continue  and  to  expand  our 
support  of  the  concerted  effort  now  being 
made  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  auto  theft  prob- 
lem was  Indicated  recently  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Ramsey  Clark, 
who  reported  that  half  a  million  cars  were 
stolen  In  this  country  last  year,  that  auto 
theft  ranks  third  in  frequency  among  all 
felonies  and  that  direct  financial  losses  from 
auto  thievery  total  $140  million  a  year. 

"But  what  Is  even  more  grave  Is  the  fact 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  car  thefts  are 
committed  by  yiutlis  under  18  years  of  ape- 
often  their  first  step  on  the  road  of  crime. 

■Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
however.  Is  not  enough  We  must  under- 
stand why  it  occurs,  and  determine  how  to 
meet  it. 

"One  major  factor  In  car  theft  often  cited 
,.  by  officials  Is  failure  of  owners  to  lock  their 

••  own  automobiles      Michael  J   Murphy,  presi- 

:*  dent  of  the  National  Automobile  Theft  Bu- 

reau, has  st.ited  that  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
cars  stolen  are  left  unlocked  and  that  at 
least  42  per  cent  are  left  with  the  keys  In 
the  Ignition.  Many  authorities  feel  that  the 
unlocked  car  with  the  key  still  in  the  Igni- 
tion offers  both  opportunity  and  temptation, 
especially  for  the  young. 

"Once  an  auto  theft  occurs,  the  problem 
becomes  one  of  Investigation  and  recovery. 
In  this  connection,  law  enforcement  officials 
have  urged  a  system  of  easily  visible  Identi- 
fication  numbers   for   automobiles. 

"Over  the  years.  General  Motors  and  other 
car  manufacturers  have  supported  efforts  to 
prevent  car  theft  and  to  recover  stolen  ve- 
hicles and  components.  We  have  made 
many  Improvements  in  anti-theft  measures 
incorporated  in  our  vehicles.  We  also  have 
cooperated  with  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  providing  confidential  locations  for  vehicle 
Identification  numbers  and  other  aids  to 
auto  theft  investigators,  as  well  as  In  pro- 
moting anti-theft  measures  by  the  public. 

"General  Motors  Is  responding  further  to 
these  needs  by  Improvements  In  our  1968 
model   passenger  cars.     These   will   Include: 

"1.  As  stand:ird  equipment  In  all  1968  GM 
models,  a  buzzer  device  to  remind  a  driver 
leaving  his  vehicle  that  the  key  Is  still  In 
the  Ignltioit  switch.     The  buzzer  will  be  ac- 


tivated when  the  driver's  door  la  opened  If 
the  key  Is  left  In  the  switch.  We  believe  this 
will  represent  a  significant  deterrent  to  theft 
by  reminding  the  owner  to  remove  his  key 
from  the  ignition  switch  and.  hopefully,  also 
to  lock  his  car. 

"2.  GM's  1968  model  passenger  cars  will 
have  a  system  of  vehicle  identification  num- 
bers which  will  be  easily  visible  to  police 
officers  or  theft  investigators  without  having 
to  enter  the  vehicle.  The  Identification  num- 
bers win  be  located  on  the  Instrument  panel 
and  will  be  visible  through  the  windshield. 
They  will  also  be  stamped  into  the  engines 
and  transmissions  in  a  prominent  position. 
We  believe  this  will  not  only  aid  In  the  ap- 
prehension of  thieves  and  recovery  of  stolen 
vehicles,  engines  and  transmissions,  but  also 
will  be  a  deterrent  to  the  theft  itself. 

"In  addition  to  the.se  two  Important  Im- 
provements, we  will  continue  for  1968  models 
the  significant  recent  Increase  In  the  number 
of  key-lock  combinations  which  makes  Illegal 
entry  into  our  cars  more  difficult. 

"However,  the  in.stallatlon  by  manufactur- 
ers of  anti-theft  de\ices  on  automobiles  does 
not  represent  a  complete  solution  to  the 
problem.  Carelessness  by  car  owners  Is  a 
major  f.ictor  In  car  theft  and  a  strong  edu- 
e.itlonal  effort  will  be  required  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  dangers  of  theft.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  current  national  auto  theft  pre- 
vention campaign,  which  Is  being  coordi- 
n.ited  by  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  We  support  the  objectives 
of  this  campaign  and  others  like  It. 

In  addition  to  public  education  programs, 
theie  Is  a  need  for  more  and  better  informa- 
tion on  methods  of.  and  reasons  for.  theft  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Another  Important 
requirement  is  for  laws  against  improper 
possfF-sjon  or  reproduction  of  master  keys. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  united  and  Intensi- 
fied efforts  by  Industry,  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  will  help  reduce  auto 
thefts.  But  In  the  final  analysis,  the  great- 
est deterrent  to  automobile  theft  depends  on 
the  car  owners  themselves — in  removing  the 
keys  from  the  ignition  switches  and  locking 
tlieir  cars  at  all  times  " 


K  FK    ON   FARM  PROBLEMS   AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
w.'Pk  ago  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  addressed  the 
National  Farmers  Union  Convention  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

There  were  other  distinguished  speak- 
ers at  the  convention.  The  New  York 
Senator's  addrc.':s  evoked  unusual  intcr- 
e.st,  however,  in  that  it  represented  the 
views  of  a  leader  from  an  eastern,  urban 
State  toward  farm  problems. 

Senator  Kennedy  delivered  a  splendid 
address — one  which  reflected  a  knowl- 
edfxe  not  only  of  the  deep  economic  dif- 
ficulties which  face  our  farmers  and 
rural  communities  today,  but  of  the  social 
issues  involved  in  the  decline  of  family- 
type  farms.  The  address  also  demon- 
strated an  awareness  of  the  international 
power  which  our  unrivaled  agricultural 
production  can  give  to  this  Nation  if 
fully  utilized. 

I  know  that  many  farm  people  not 
present  at  the  Oklahoma  City  conven- 
tion, as  well  as  many  urban  citizens, 
will  want  to  read  the  text  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  remarks  to  the  Farmers 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  the  text  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Text  or  Address  By  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 

NEDT,   THE    NATIONAL   FARMERS   UNION    CON- 
VENTION.   Oklahoma    City.    Okla  ,    March 

13.  1967 

"To  do  equity,  establish  Justice,  and  apply 
the  Golden  Rule:"  This  was  the  goal  set 
forth  by  the  Farmers  Union  over  sixty  ye.irs 
ago.  Since  that  day.  agriculture  has  changed 
even  more  qiUckly  than  the  rest  of  a  swirling 
society;  but  throughout  that  time,  you  have 
stood  as  you  do  today — for  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  American  nation. 

Everyone  In  the  Congress,  everyone  in 
Washington,  has  felt  the  force  of  your  work 
In  the  great  achievements  of  the  last  six 
years:  for  Social  Security  and  Medicare,  for 
the  rights  of  workers  to  decent  wages  I'.ncl 
working  conditions,  for  better  educational 
and  Job  opportunities,  for  peace  in  the  world 
and  for  America's  responsibility  to  mankind 
None  of  these  have  come  easily.  But  in  every 
battle,  you  have  been  in  the  forefront.  And 
as  much  as  any  group  In  the  nation,  you  can 
take  pride  in  this  achievement.  These  meas- 
ures have  not  always  been  In  your  direct 
interest  as  farmers.  But  they  have  alwavs 
been  m  our  direct  interest  as  AJnerlcans  Wp 
are  all  in  your  debt:  and  I  am  proud  to  come 
here  .ind  acknowledge  it.  But  the  debt  we 
owe  you  is  even  more  for  your  great  achieve- 
ments as  fnrmers. 

No  sector  of  the  American  economy,  no 
group  of  Americans,  has  made  greater  con- 
tributions to  our  strength,  our  national  pros- 
perity, the  health  and  amenity  of  our  lives, 
than  the  American  farmer.  In  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  your  productivity  has  Increased 
by  6.6  percent  a  year — more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  productivity  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  You  have  provided  the  nation  with 
the  best  diet  In  the  world  for  a  smaller  part 
of  our  Income  than  ever  before.  18  percent  to- 
day as  against  25  percent  In  1947 — while  peo- 
ple must  spend  30  to  40  percent  of  their  in- 
comes on  food  in  England,  FYance  and  Italy, 
a  full  50  percent  In  the  Soviet  Union,  per- 
haps 80  percent  In  Africa,  and  90  percent  or 
more  In  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Each  one  of  you  grows  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  37  others  while  farmers  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  can  feed  only  five  others 
be-sldes  themselves. 

You  have  fed  millions  of  others  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  deepest  cause  of  humanity, 
and  the  direct  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Still  for  these  great  contributions,  you 
have  not  been  equitably  repaid.  We  can  be 
glad  that  net  farm  income  last  year  reached 
$16.1  billion,  up  from  $11.7  billion  Just  six 
years  before.  But  this  great  Increase  still 
leaves  farm  Income  7  percent  lower  than  It 
was  In  1947 — while  Income  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy  has  more  than  doubled. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  decline  in 
total  net  farm  Income  Is  not  so  bad  because 
more  than  2'2  million  farmers  have  left 
the  land  since  World  War  II.  Farm  Income 
per  perron,  or  per  farm  family  Is  50  percent 
below  the  Income  of  the  rest  of  the  country- 
Just  as  far  as  It  was  twenty  years  ago.  Two 
thirds  of  the  nation's  farms  return  less  than 
$4,000  a  year  to  their  owners  and  opcrato;s. 
for  all  their  sweat  and  sacrifice  and  invest- 
ment. 

But  as  one  economist  has  said:  "It  is  not 
good  enough  to  save  half  the  people  on  a 
ship  by  casting  the  other  half  off  Into  the 
sea". 

This  disparity  between  productivity  and 
Income— between  what  you  give,  and  wh.^t 
you  get  In  return — must  be  a  matter  of  deop 
and  serious  concern,  not  Just  to  farmers;  not 
Just  to  officials  of  farming  states  and  farm 
organizations;  but  to  all  of  us.  In  cities  and 
suburbs  all  over  the  country.  Even  forget- 
ting for  a  moment  the  question  of  simple 
falniefis.  still  we  cannot  Ignore  the  result-s 

One  consequence  Is  that  low  farm  income. 
and  declining  numbers  of  farmers,  means 
less    capital    Investment,    less    consumption. 
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less  prosperity  for  all.  Another  Is  that  more 
and  more  farmers  are  being  driven  off  the 
land — 82.000  plus  all  their  families  and  the 
rural  bxislnessmen  who  serve  them,  even  in 
the  relatively  prosperous  year  of  1966. 

When  those  who  leave  for  the  city  are 
farmers,  often  In  middle  life,  without  the 
capital  or  the  skills  to  begin  a  new  career, 
the  result  is  individual  tragedy;  when  they 
are  the  best  young  people,  the  repository  of 
present  educational  Investment  and  of  hope 
for  a  productive  agriculture  in  the  future, 
the  result  Is  collective  folly. 

.\s  President  Johnson  has  said:  "Not  Just 
sent'ment  demands  that  we  do  more  to  help 
our  farms  and  rural  communities  .  .  .  The 
welfare  of  this  nation  demands  it  .  .  .  Must 
we  export  our  youth  to  the  cities  faster  than 
we  export  our  crops  and  livestock  to  market?  " 
And  we  should  ask  as  well:  must  we  strip 
whole  states  of  population  while  the  cities 
of  the  nation  grow  ever  more  congested,  less 
comfortable,  less  able  to  survive?  Must  we 
continue  to  force  Independent  farm  families 
Into  the  general  labor  pool,  destroying  the 
diversity  that  Is  America's  greatness?  Even 
as  we  preach  to  others  of  the  superiority 
of  individual  agriculture,  must  we  allow' 
ours  to  be  collectivized  great  corporations? 
Must  those  who  have  contributed  more  than 
their  share  to  the  wealth  of  all  continue  to 
work  in  a  way  which  inexorably  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  their  livelihoods  and  ways  of 
living? 

I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think  we  can  do 
better  than  that.  I  think  It  is  past  time 
that  the  nation  take  up  the  creed  of  the 
Farmers  Union — and  "do  equity,  establish 
Justice,  and  apply  the  Golden  Rule"  to  our 
relations  with   the   American   farmer. 

Farmers  deserve — and  the  nation  can  af- 
ford to  pay  them — a  fair  price  for  what  they 
produce.  All  of  us  must  come  to  realize 
that  no  one  Is  the  gainer — And  all  of  us 
lose — when  farmers  are  not  paid  a  fair  return 
for  their  Investment  and  their  labor.  Better 
farm  prices  would  benefit  consumers — as 
workers  and  buslnessmen^far  more  than 
they  would  cost  at  the  retail  level.  That, 
after  all.  is  one  reason  why  we  have  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  and  social  security,  and 
why  we  encourage  labor  unions  to  organize 
for  better  pay.  That  is  why  I  introduced  a 
bill— and  was  Joined  by  Senator  McGovern 
and  a  number  of  others— to  Increase  the 
basic  minimum  from  $50  to  $100  a  month— 
and  total  benefits  50  percent  overall.  I  think 
we  need  this.  If  the  farm  economy  allowed 
farmers  to  bargain  collectively  as  labor 
does,  the  farm  problem  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent than  it  Is  today — and  farmers  might 
not  think  of  it  as  a  problem  at  all. 

The  first  aim  of  our  policy  must  be  to 
bring  greater  Income  to  farm  families.  We 
can  applaud  the  200.000  family  farmers  who 
have  moved  into  the  more  adequate  size 
group  in  the  last  eight  years.  But  these 
more  prosperous  family  farms  have  not  taken 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  market — too 
much  has  gone  instead  to  giants,  not  nec- 
essarily more  efficient,  but  with  advantages 
of  better  access  to  capital  and  credit, 
bargaining  power  and  tax  advantages.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  direct  government  sup- 
port, as  much  as  possible,  to  the  family 
farms  which  need  it — and  to  help  them 
realize  opportunities  for  growth  by  provid- 
ing realistic  credit  In  adequate  amounts. 

Second,  we  need  more — not  less — farm  pro- 
duction. Twenty  percent  of  all  Americans 
still  subsist  on  Inadequate  diets.  Assuring 
them  enough  to  eat— both  through  expan- 
sion of  direct  aid  like  the  food  stamp  and 
school  lunch  programs,  and  through  vastly 
expanded  and  Improved  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty — would  also  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  farm  economy.  This  has  been  an  area 
too  much  Ignored. 

Government  efforts  to  export  food  to  the 
hungry  of  the  world  must  also  Increase. 
World  populauon  wUl  double  by  the  year 


2000.  The  underdeveloped  world  will  grow 
even  faster — Latin  America  will  triple  in 
size.  Asia's  population  by  itself  will  exceed 
the  present  world  total. 

But  world  food  production  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  popvilation  explosion.  Popula- 
tion Is  growing  over-all.  by  two  percent  an- 
nually; food  production  is  only  growing  by 
1  percent  each  year. 

A  sixth  of  the  world— half  a  billion  peo- 
ple— are  already  chronically  hungry.  And 
that  figure  increases  dramatically  each  year. 
Another  third— a  billion  people—have  poorly 
balanced  diets.  Seventy  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren under  6  are  malnourished.  In  food-poor 
countries  forty  times  as  many  children  as  in 
the  United  States  die  before  the  age  of  five. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  tells  us  that  world  food 
supplies  must  quadruple  in  the  next  35  years 
In  order  to  give  all  the  people  of  the  world 
an  adequate  diet. 

Even  with  all  the  aid  that  we  can  and 
should  give  to  Improve  agricultural  p-oduc- 
tion  elsewhere,  still  there  are  and  will  be 
great  needs— and  therefore  grave  respon- 
sibilities—for  us  to  distribute  our  cwn  fa'm 
abundance  abroad. 

The  returns  from  such  aid  go  far  beyond 
physical  health.  In  some  Latin  American 
countries  which  I  visited,  for  example,  school 
attendance  went  up  by  a  third  when  Food 
for  Peace  school  lunches  were  instituted. 
A:>d  beyond  that,  more  and  better  food  is  ab- 
solutely essentia!  to  the  industrial  growth 
which  is  required  in  the  long  run  for  any  long 
t?rm   developments. 

But  if  we  are  to  meet  these  responsibilities 
abroad,  we  will  first  have  to  rid  ourselves 
of  one  of  the  most  misleading  myths  in  pub- 
lic debate:  the  myth  of  "surpluses".  We  re- 
strict food  shipments  to  India's  famine  areas. 
In  large  part  because  U.S.  food  stocks  are 
now  below  adequate  reserve  levels.  Our  pro- 
duction-reducing policies  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  present  wheat  and  feed 
grain  reserve  of  the  United  States  would 
scarcely  meet  our  own  needs  for  six  months 
If  a  catastrophe  wiped  out  a  single  vears 
crop.  We  need  a  strategic  reserve  of  food — 
one  separate  and  apart  from  the  market;  a 
true  Insurance  against  famine  in  the  world. 
and  not  an  artificial  depressant  of  prices 

Still,  millions  of  Americans  believe  that 
farmers  overproduce  and  depress  farm  prices. 
and  that  the  taxpayer  Is  unfairly  required  to 
"Ball  out"  the  farmer  through  government 
payments.  But  for  those  who  look  clearly 
at  facts,  there  Is  a  different  story.  During 
the  decade  1953-64,  when  the  outcry  over 
siu-pluses  was  at  its  greatest,  farm  produc- 
tion exceeded  consumption  by  only  1.8  per- 
cent. 

And  people  should  also  remember  that  at 
the  same  time,  we  condone  the  existence  of 
other  surpluses — of  industrial  capacity — 
which  cost  the  public  money  In  other  areas 
of  the  economy.  I  say  let  us  be  fair  to  the 
farmer.  Giant  industrial  firms  have  enough 
market  power  to  choose,  in  times  of  reces- 
sion, to  leave  some  manufacturing  capacity 
idle  so  that  prices  will  not  be  forced  down. 
The  steel  and  auto  Industries,  for  example, 
averaged  nearly  25  percent  excess  capacity 
between  1953  and  1964.  The  farmer,  by  con- 
trast, must  ordinarily  sell  his  product  at  the 
prevailing  market  price,  whether  that  is  ade- 
quate or  not.  And  it  is  time  we  brought  the 
farmer  a  greater  measure  of  security.  If  we 
accept  that  we  must  pay  for  the  great  Indus- 
trial firm's  decision  to  withhold  production, 
then  surely  we  can  pay  the  American  farmer 
to  exert  his  full  productive  capacity  on  be- 
half of  a  hungry  world. 

So  rather  than  talk  about  surpluses,  we 
would  do  better  to  think  of  the  children  of 
Appalachia  and  Harlem,  the  young  mothers 
of  Latin  America,  the  villages  of  East  Asia — 
of  their  days  of  misery  and  hunger,  of  the 
food  forever  lost  to  them;  and  of  the  food 
which  will  be  lost  to  them  In  the  future  un- 


less we  produce  much  more  than  we  do  to- 
day. Acres  left  fallow  are.  to  this  starving 
world,  as  consequential  as  pigs  or  potatoes 
plowed  under  the  ground  And  as  Owen 
Young  warned  in  the  1920'e,  hi  a  prophecy 
all  too  accurate:  "If  America  starts  to  burn 
surplus  wheat  or  cotton  .  .  .  wnen  people  are 
liun:^'ry  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that  fire  w.li 
start  a  conflagration  which  cannot  stop 
Now.  as  we  look  to  the  millions  of  India  and 
Pakistan  and  Latin  Amenca,  to  half  the 
world's  population  without  enough  to  eat. 
we  know  that  that  fire  cannot  be  allowed  to 
burn. 

We  must,  therefore  rid  ourselves  finally  or 
the  idea  that  Food  for  Peace  is  a  surplu.c  dis- 
posal program  We  must  not  only  utilize 
all  c\is'!!:cr  Food  for  Pe.ice  authoiily.  but  w:- 
mtist  act  now  to  plan  the  production  of  food 
at  a  level  which  will  enable  us  to  beg.n 
meeting  our  responsibilities  and  our  oppor- 
tuniti'-s  Such  planning — together  with  ap- 
propna'.e  pricing  policy — w;Il  not  only  help 
feed  millions  of  malnourished  children,  but 
will  help  tiie  farmer  you  and  those  you  rep- 
resent finally  to  know  that  he  w;ll  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  crop  that  he  plants  and  to 
do  so  at  a  fair  price. 

Tliird.  the  inrmcr.  a  classical  free  com- 
petitor, c-innot  continue  to  buy  his  need:- 
from.  and  sell  his  goods  to.  giant  Industrie? 
with  v,astly  superior  bargaining  power  Farm- 
ers must  buy  tractors  and  harvesters  and 
fertilizers,  spending  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
value  of  their  produce  for  these  necessities 
But  these  prices  do  not  fall  in  bad  years 
The  steel  industry,  for  example,  did  not  re- 
duce its  prices,  even  during  the  Great  De- 
pression, and  every  recession  since  has  seer, 
many  industrial  prices  rise  even  as  workers 
were  laid  off  and  plants  shut  down  On  the 
other  side,  in  the  market  where  you  sell. 
we  have  all  watched  the  miller  and  baker, 
the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  raise  their  prices 
ag.tin  and  again  while  your  prices  were  ris- 
ing far  less,  or  even  falling.— as  they  are 
doing  now. 

And  these  disparities  can  widen  even  more 
as  mergers  increase  the  size  and  market 
power  of  food  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
The  National  Commission  on  Food  M.^rket- 
ing  has  documented  the  increased  buying 
power  and  profits  that  comes  \Mth  great  size 
Advertising  and  promotion  costs  are  tak- 
i:ig  an  ir.creasing  bite  out  of  the  food  dollar, 
too.  especially  In  markets  dominated  by  a 
few  strong  competitors.  Food  .advertising 
went  from  $560  million  in  1950  to  $2,2  bil- 
lion in  1964,  and  trading  stamps — unknown 
in  1950  to  $680  million  in  1964  The  TooC. 
Marketing  Commission  found  that  nation- 
ally advertised  brands  of  ordinary  foods  like 
canned  pe.is  and  frozen  orange  Juice  cott 
the  consumer  21  percent  more  than  com- 
parable unadvertlsed  "house"  labels  of  retail 
chains.  The  consumer  pays  these  costs,  but 
the  farmer  gets  little  satisfaction. 

Breakfast  cereals  are  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample: but,  we  must  hope,  not  an  example 
of  things  to  come.  Here  four  firms  control 
85  percent  of  the  national  market;  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  costs  amount  to 
19  percent  of  the  retail  price;  and  this  re- 
tail price  rose  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
other  retail  food  prices  between  1954  and 
1964.  Profits  in  the  Industry  are  nearly 
double  the  average  for  all  food  manufactur- 
ing. But  the  farmer  gets  less  than  eleven 
cents  of  the  consumer's  breakfast  cereal  dol- 
lar. And  yet  the  consumer  across  the  coun- 
try is  Ukely  to  blame  the  farmer  for  the 
Increase.  This,  gentlemen,  should  not  con- 
tinue. Similarly,  in  the  meat  industry,  large 
commercial  feedlots  have  enabled  cattle  buy- 
ers to  time  their  purchases  and  therelDy 
affect  the  price;  and  while  wholesale  dressed 
meat  prices  have  remained  steady,  retail 
prices  continue  rising,  and  some  supermarket 
chains  are  reporting  record  profits.  And 
credit — the  backbone  of  fanning — is  far  from 
competitive,  and  farther  from  the  farmers 
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needs.  Especially  when  interest  rates  rire 
high — as  they  are  now  the  small  and  mid- 
dle-sized farmer  Is  behind  almost  before  he 
starts. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  cost-price 
squeeze  facing  the  farmer  Is  In  vigorous  and 
vigilant  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Another — perhaps  more  fundamental — Is  in 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperative  action  which  the  Farm- 
ers Union  has  already  done  so  much  to  fur- 
ther. The  continued  growth  of  institutions 
like  your  Central  Exchange,  which  saved  you 
$11  million  last  year,  will  be  of  benefit  to  us 
all.  And  If  processing  firms  can  reach  back 
to  grow  their  own  raw  materials,  perhaps 
you  family  farmers  can  also  reach  forward 
together  to  process  what  you  grow. 

Fourth,  to  supplement  the  Income  of  rural 
communities — to  maintain  them  as  viable 
and  attractive  places  to  live  and  work— our 
embryonic  plan  of  Rural  Community  Devel- 
opment, which  Secretary  Freeman  has  done 
so  much  to  advance,  needs  the  full  support 
and  funding  of  the  federal  government. 
Expanded  government  services — whether  for 
classrooms  or  sewers,  libraries  or  water- 
sheds— are  worthwhile  and  helpful.  But 
the  basic  need  is  for  Jobs  and  Income,  farm 
and  non-farm — and  for  government  help  to 
local  communities  to  develop  the  Industry 
which  alone  can  provide  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  which  are  needed. 
t^  Fifth.    Most    important,    and    yet    hardest 

kj  of   all   to   achieve,   or   even   to   define:    we — 

you  and  I.  and  thr  people  of  Harlem  and 
Watts,  and  the  factory  worker  of  Detroit  and 
Gary,  the  executive  in  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington, the  college  student  at  Iowa  State 
or  Berkeley — we.  all  of  us.  have  to  try  to 
recapture  our  community,  the  sense  of  our 
country.  Not  from  a  foreign  enemy,  not 
from  robber  barons  like  those  you  fought  a 
century  ago,  not  from  any  man  or  men;  we 
must  recapture  ourselves  from  the  conse- 
quence of  our  own  success.  For  the  won- 
derful production  machine  we  have  built 
here  In  America  is  also  a  machine  that 
sometimes  sacrifices  humanity  on  the  altar 
of  a  seeming  efficiency.  The  computers  whir 
and  glide — and  another  ten  thousand  men 
are  doomed  to  lives  of  idle  surplus,  their 
skills  replaced  by  ever-more  efficient  ma- 
chines. Numbers  go  up  and  down  on  a 
board  at  the  exchange — .ind  another  thou- 
sand farms  are  wiped  out.  to  be  absorbed 
by  a  corporation  with  a  more  favorable  tax 
picture.  A  plant  closes,  and  a  town  dies — 
,  churches     and     schools     slowly     emptying, 

•C  shops   boarded    up,   weeds   growing   in   once- 

;C  pleasant  gardens. 

We  have  grown,  perhaps,  too  efficient  at 
counting  money,  and  not  efficient  enough  at 
measuring  what  gives  satisfaction  to  our 
own  minds  and  hearts. 

And  even  then,  we  have  not  achieved  true 
efficiency.     For  what  use  Is  it  that  we  save 
h^  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  the  price  of  bread — 

if  the  resvUt  is  that  thousands  of  Independent 
farmers  become  factory  hands,  and  others 
must  turn  to  idleness?  What  use  is  It  that 
the  government's  books  look  better — If  the 
result  is  starving  children  in  the  Punjab,  and 
empty  pockets  at  home?  Or  what  use  even 
is  spreading  prosperity — if  the  price  is  to 
abandon  all  decision-making  power  to  a  few 
men  in  faraway  board  rooms? 

The  Farmers  Union— with  its  great  coop- 
eratives, Its  unity  in  individualism,  its  mem- 
bers proud  of  themselves  and  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  country— you  can  be  a  model 
for  all  of  us  as  we  seek  to  build  modern  In- 
dustries and  community  institutions  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  individ- 
ual men  and  women.  Now,  In  the  ghetto  of 
the  great  cities,  government  and  private 
agencies  are  trying  to  create  such  Institu- 
tions, with  business  and  industry  owned  and 
managed  by  those  who  work  in  them  and  live 
in  the  areas  thSy  serve  In  these  efforts,  you 
h.ive  much  to  teach  us.     And  certainly,  as 


community  development  programs  seek 
greater  Industrial  development  in  rural  areas, 
the  principle  of  local  cooperative  ownership 
and  management — such  as  you  have  de- 
veloped with  your  cooperatives — must  be  fol- 
lowed, encouraged,  and  preserved.  For  un- 
less it  Is — unless  we  help  give  you  the  tools 
you  need,  including  fair  credit  and  prices  on 
what  you  buy.  and  an  equitable  return  on 
what  you  sell — unless  we  do  these  things, 
then  all  that  will  remain  will  be  giant  or- 
giinizatl<jns,  government  and  private,  face- 
le.>s  and  impersonal,  uncontrollable  by  ordl- 
n;u'y  men 

That  is  not  the  America  you  know  It  is 
not  the  America  we  seek,  it  cannot  be  the 
America  that  Is  allowed  to  happen.  For 
what  is  it  after  all  tliat  distinguishes  this 
nation?  It  is  not  industrial  development: 
the  Soviet  Union  is  developed  industrially,  as 
Japan  is,  as  all  the  European  nations  are.  It 
is  not  our  nuclear  weaponry:  even  Commu- 
nist China  has  developed  the  nuclear 
weapon.  The  distinguishing  success  of  the 
American  economy,  in  fact,  has  been  its  agri- 
culture. I  have  seen  the  farms  of  Soviet 
Central  Asia,  where  the  fate  of  the  Soviet 
future  may  have  turned  on  their  failure  to 
develop  virgin  lands  as  the  American  farmer 
developed  our  new  lands  a  century  ago.  I 
have  traveled  in  Latin  America,  where  sub- 
sistence agriculture  prevents  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  for  development.  We  know 
that  the  current  crisis  in  China  in  large  part 
reflects  the  problems  imposed  by  unproduc- 
tive agriculture:  and  we  know  also  of  those, 
all  over  the  world  who  look  to  us  because 
tlieir  own  farmers  cannot  produce  the  barest 
essentials  of  life. 

The  vital  difference  has  been  the  free  indi- 
vidual American  farmer,  producing  abun- 
dance by  himself — while  the  compulsory 
work  of  state  collectives,  throughout  the 
Communist  world,  produced  only  minimal 
subsistence.  For  all  the  efforts  of  the  mighty 
Soviet  state  — all  their  grandiose  schemes 
and  lavish  investments — could  not  equal 
the  achievements  of  individual  American 
farmers. 

Now  a  new  task  Is  before  us  As  you  have 
brought  to  our  fortunate  abundance — we 
must  now  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  that 
abundance.  The  fate  of  many  nations — and 
in  the  end  our  own— will  be  determined  by 
whether  we  can,  in  this  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century,  produce  the  base  for  self- 
sustaining  growth  on  a  world  scale.  Yours 
Is  the  critical  effort.  And  I  know  that  if  we 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  you — to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  a  prosperous  and  In- 
dependent American  agriculture — you  will, 
in  turn,  meet  this  critical  challenge  for  all 
of  us. 


THE  75TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  SENATOR 
PAUL  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
privileged  to  join  witli  the  many  ad- 
mirers of  Paul  Douglas  in  taking  this 
occasion  to  recall  for  the  Nation  his  con- 
tributions to  this  country  during  his  75 
years  of  full  living. 

Pew  men  have  responded  so  unselfishly 
to  the  call  of  their  land  in  war  or  peace. 
Paul  Douglas  has  served  his  Nation  cou- 
rafreously  in  wai",  and  his  contributions  to 
the  American  Government  here  in  the 
Senate  have  been  profound. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  tiie  entire 
United  States  can  treasure  the  inspira- 
tion of  Paul  Douglas'  public  carter. 

As  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  I 
am  extremely  happy  that  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  progressive  society  is  still 
continuing,  and  I  hope  that  the  Nation 
will  continue  to  profit  from  his  wisdom 
for  many  years  to  come. 


PRESIDENT  HO  CHI  MINH'S  REJEC- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
PEACE  OFFER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
closure that  President  Ho  Chi  Minh,  of 
North  Vietnam,  has  rejected  a  truly 
magnanimous  peace  offer  from  President 
Johnson  should  give  the  Senate  and  cit- 
izens everywhere  in  America  cause  to 
pause  and  reflect.  It  is,  indeed,  dis- 
couraging, as  the  Washington  Post  said 
editorially  today,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  chose 
to  attempt  to  make  propaganda  out  of 
his  rejection  of  what  was  a  most  con- 
ciliatory offer  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

We  should  reflect,  too,  upon  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  our  own  President  has 
been  moving  delicately  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  diplomacy,  without  fanfare, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  been 
stoicly  accepting  abuse.  His  critics,  it 
can  be  hoped,  will  now  be  persuaded  to 
permit  American  diplomacy  to  be  con- 
ducted by  those  charged  by  that  respon- 
sibility and  in  a  manner  more  likely  to 
bear  fruit. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  refusal  to  consider 
President  Johnson's  overture  further 
makes  it  evident  that  the  war  in  Asia 
will  have  to  continue  on  both  fronts.  In 
fact.  It  gives  new  urgency  to  the  "other 
war"  of  pacification  and  social  revolu- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Other  War."  publiched  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  and  editorials  on  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  President 
Johnson  and  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  remarkable  success  to 
date  with  regard  to  the  internal  polit- 
ical reform  of  South  Vietnam,  both 
published  m  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 
The  Other  War 

The  revelation  by  Hanoi  of  another  peace 
move  that  failed — the  February  offer  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  rejected- 
means  only  one  thing;  this  bitter,  revolting 
war,  with  all  of  its  attendant  death  and  de- 
struction, is  apparently  going  to  go  on  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

With  this  dismal  prospect  in  view,  the  em- 
phasis at  Guam  on  that  other  side  of  the 
war — the  progress  toward  economic  and  so- 
cial development  and  toward  constitutional 
and  representative  government  in  South 
Vietnam — takes  on  a  new  and  urgent  signifi- 
cance. For,  no  matter  how  long  the  military 
operations  continue,  this  Is  where  the  out- 
come of  the  war  will  really  be  decided.  If  it 
is  possible  to  establish  in  South  Vietnam  a 
responsible  government,  one  not  only  respon- 
sible to  the  people  but  also  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  kind  of  victory  can 
be  achieved  that  could  never  be  won  by  mili- 
tary force  alone. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  bland 
and  over-optimlstlc  language  typical  of  most 
such  communiques,  the  Guam  communique 
seems  implicitly  to  recognize  this  fact.  Its 
stre.os  on  the  so-called  "Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment' program,  on  the  importance  of  the 
coming  village  and  hamlet  elections,  on  the 
necessity  of  financial  stability  and  reform  of 
land  policies,  on  the  creation  of  "a  iree,  mod- 
ern society"  In  South  Vietnam,  suggests  some 
of  the  basic  needs.  Premier  Ky  himself  put 
the  question  briefly  and  bluntly:  "We  .'till 
have  a  great  deal  of  corruption  and  social 


Injustice,  and  I  know  well  that  the  only  way 
you  can  eliminate  Communism  Is  [by)  a 
social  revolution." 

South  Vietnam  needs  security,  of  course; 
but  It  also  needs  that  "social  revolution"  and 
all  the  military  might  in  the  world  will  be  of 
no  avail  If  It  falls  to  tichieve  it.  The  first 
requisite,  along  with  security,  Is  to  bring 
effective  and  responsible  government  into  the 
rural  areas.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
•Revolutionary  Development"  program. 
W'hile  it  is  encouraging  that  its  Importance 
was  recognized — In  words — at  Guam,  it  is 
disappointing  that  the  necessary  lines  of  au- 
thority to  give  effect  to  the  new  machinery 
already  set  up  by  the  Americans  to  carry  out 
this  program  were  left  In  a  state  of  confu- 
sion. The  South  Vietnam  Government  is 
too  fragile  to  do  it  alone,  even  If  it  wanted 
to;  and  the  program  Is  too  vitally  important 
to  become  entangled  In  a  Washington-style 
bureaucratic  mess. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post) 
Path  To  Peace 
Disclosure  by  Hanoi  of  the  President  John- 
son peace  proposal  and  the  rejection  of  it  by 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  discouraging.  It 
is  discouraging  because  it  reveals  that  the 
United  States  offered,  and  North  Vietnam  re- 
jected, proposals  as  conciliatory  as  any  bel- 
ligerent government  could  be  expected  to 
offer  while  still  able  to  fight.  It  is  discourag- 
ing because  It  cut  off  one  more  channel  of 
conununicatlon  and  raised  the  prospect  that 
further  peace  tenders  will  be  similarly  used 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  response  Is  a  character- 
istic piece  of  Communist  provocation,  abuse 
and  Insult,  culminating  in  the  suggestion 
that  Hanoi  has  the  support  of  "broad  sec- 
tions of  the  American  people." 

Disappointing  as  the  results  have  been,  if 
and  when  there  is  any  peace.  It  will  doubt- 
less proceed  from  some  such  unpublicized 
exchange  of  views.  The  way  for  more  such 
exchanges  must  be  left  open.  Meanwhile, 
such  delicate  maneuvers  should  not  be  im- 
periled and  handicapped  by  the  sort  of  volun- 
teer efforts  that  went  on  while  these  negoti- 
ations were  under  way.  The  President  de- 
serves great  credit  for  stoically  accepting  a 
lot  of  criticism  that  he  might  readily  have 
rebuffed  by  disclosing  the  peace-making  ef- 
forts on  which  he  was  embarked.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  circumstance  will  induce  a 
little  restraint  In  his  critics  hereafter. 

The  wisest  thing  the  President  has  said 
of  the  war  is  that  It  Is  "not  amenable  to 
spectacular  programs  or  easy  solutions." 
Grandstand  diplomatic  efforts  and  gee-whlz 
military  tactics  are  to  be  discouraged.  North 
Vietnam  does  not  now  seem  Inclined  to  give 
up  its  conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  If  it  ever 
does  give  it  up,  it  will  be  because  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  have  made  Infiltration 
futile,  guerrilla  warfare  ineffectual  and  sub- 
version unavailing  while  they  have  encour- 
aged the  South  Vietnamese  to  establish  a 
civilian  government  that  can  command  the 
loyalty  of  its  friends  and  the  respect  of  Its 
neighbors. 

Let  those  who  wish  for  peace  unite  in  this 
effort.  There  is  little  present  prospect  of  get- 
ting it  any  other  way. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post) 
Success  Story 
When  Marshal  Ky  and  his  colleagues  first 
iqL"''  ^^^^^  government  in  the  middle  of 
1965,  and  promised  it  would  be  "provisional." 
pending  the  creation  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, almost  everybody  scoffed.  When  the 
government  later  pledged  elections  within 
two  years'  time,  skepticism  was  rampant, 
ironically,  it  was  the  Buddhists  uprising  in 
tne  spring  of  1966  which  had  as  much  as 
anything  to  do  with  accelerating  the  tlme- 
laoie  of  elections,  however  deeply  we  de- 
Piored  that  threat  to  stability.  As  part  of 
we  price  for  putting  down   the  Buddhist 
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"struggle  movement"  Ky  &  Co.  agreed  to  a 
schedule  which  Is  an  astonishing  eight 
months  to  a  year  ahead  of  the  most  opti- 
mistic estimates  a  year  ago. 

It  is  easy  to  find  flaws  in  the  constitution 
that  has  emerged;  it  doesn't  become  fully 
operative  for  four  years:  the  Armed  Forces 
Council  will  retain  considerable  power  largely 
because  it  will  retain  the  authority  to  name 
province  chiefs,  who  In  turn  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  political  shape  of  things 
locally. 

At  best,  the  military  is  going  to  continue 
to  have  enormous  control  over  any  elected 
government  which  may  emerge.  The  feeling 
of  most  experts  seems  to  be  that  the  first 
president  will  be  a  general— probably  either 
Ky  or  General  Thieu— and  that  most  civil- 
ian leaders  are  reconciled  to  this.  But  the 
feeling  also  seems  to  be  that  the  military 
leaders  have  gone  too  far  down  the  road 
towards  more  representative  government  to 
turn  back  now.  For  this,  they  deserve  more 
credit  than  they  are  likely  to  get  from  those 
who  would  like  to  see  a  civilian  government 
Installed    overnight. 

Not  that   it  is  now  safe  to  relax.     What- 
ever else  may  have  been  accomplished  at  the 
Guam  meeting,  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  pushing  ahead  with  political  reform 
was    well    placed.     President    Johnson    gave 
credit  generously  for  what  has  been  done  to 
date.     His  Joint  communique  with  President 
Ky    was    also    careful    to    acknowledge    that 
there    Is   much   more   to    be   done — and    for 
good  reason.     In  their  haste  to  give  Premier 
Ky    a    completed    constitution    to    take    to 
Guam,  the  military  directorate  left  itself  an 
escape  clause;  it  approved  the  document  "in 
principle,"  subject  to  final  ratification  by  the 
larger  Armed  Forces  Council.     This  will  give 
the  military  chiefs  an  opportunity  to  recon- 
sider some  controversial  features  of  the  con- 
stitution.    Every   effort   should    be   made   to 
discourage  back-sliding  at  this  crucial  stage 
But  unless  there  is  a  blatant  effort  by  the 
Directory  to  renege  on  Its  commitment  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  this  Just  might  be  an  occa- 
sion for  giving  the  generals  the  benefit  of 
the   doubt.     An    attitude   of   chronic,    unre- 
lenting suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States    is    not    likely    to   create    a    favorable 
atmosphere  for  the  difficult  and  delicate  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  if  South  Vietnam  is 
ever  to  have  a  more  representative  govern- 
ment.    Whatever  one  may  think  of  Premier 
Ky's  deep-down  dedication  to  this  task,  the 
wisest  course  might  weU  be  to  take  him  at 
his  word— and  hold  him  to  it.     For  the  fact 
remains    that    progress    to    date    has    been 
nothing  less  than  astonishing. 


as  close  as  possible  to  our  targets,  to 
spare  the  civilian  population  and  to 
make  a  direct  hit." 

On  the  other  matter  of  controversy 

whether  or  not  the  bombing  has  proved 
to   be   successful — Mr.  Mettler  reports; 

The  bombing  has  seriously  checked  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  supplies.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  are  required  to 
make  only  the  most  urgent  repairs  on  all 
that  is  destroyed  daily. 


EUROPEAN  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM  POLI- 
CIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
timely  article,  Mr.  Eric  Mettler,  a  foreign 
editor  for  the  Neue  Zurlcher  Zeitung,  has 
brought  a  fresh  perspective  to  two  of  the 
more  controversial  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Discussing  civilian  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Mettler  points  out  that: 

Neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  Communist 
aggressor  from  the  north  have  spared  the 
population  that  was  hostile  to  them  in 
South  Vietnam. 


But,  he  points  out.  the  allied  forces 
have  "limited  themselves  to  the  attempt 
of  impeding  or  paralyzing  the  transpor- 
tation of  war  supplies  from  the  north 
to  the  south  by  bombing  roads,  fuel 
depots,  and  defense  plants."  He  adds 
that  heavy  air  losses  sustained  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  is  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  we  "have  always  tried  to  come 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  from  the  Swiss  Review  of 
World  Affairs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Swiss  Review  of  W'orld  Affairs, 
February  1967| 
North  Vietnam  in  Perspective 
(By  Eric  Mettler) 
For  a  long  time  there  were  but  few  Western 
reports  on  conditions  in  North  Vietnam 
One  had  to  content  oneself  -with  the  distorted 
versions  given  by  various  Communist  sources 
or  articles  by  fellow-travelers  who  had  come 
to  Hanoi  with  preconceived  notions.  This 
has  changed  of  late.  A  few  accredited  cor- 
respondents of  Internationally  known  papers 
have  suddenly  received  North  Vietnamese 
visas — for  a  limited  period — as  for  example 
Jacques  Decornoy  of  Le  Monde  and  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times.  To  be 
sure  they  represent  papers  that  have  so  far 
been  known  to  consider  American  policy  on 
North  Vietnam  a  mistake.  It  is  Just  another 
of  the  many  bizarre  features  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  that  American  reporters  and  Amer- 
ican women  pacifists  are  being  shown  around 
the  same  region  on  which  American  bombs 
are  being  dropped. 

The  Western  correspondents'  reports  from 
North  Vietnam  roughly  present  the  following 
picture:  A  small  people  of  16  to  20  million 
is  "successfully  defending  itself"  against  the 
war  arsenal  of  a  superpower.  Apparently,  a 
large  part  of  the  urban  population  has  been 
evacuated,  and  industry  has  been  decen- 
tralized. Pood  rationing  and  air  defense, 
we  are  told,  function  well.  When  the  Amer- 
ican bombers  appear,  every  one  takes  cover 
in  one  of  the  innumerable  ditches  and  pipe- 
like, underground  one-man  shelters.  Legions 
of  auxiliary  forces  are  permanently  at  work 
repairing  damaged  roads.  Where  small 
trucks  are  no  longer  able  to  pass,  tens  of 
thousands  of  bicycles,  or  simply  htunan 
shoulders,  carry  with  ant-like  efficiency  what- 
ever must  be  transported.  Above  all  at  night, 
it  seems,  supplies  and  reinforcements  p>our 
southward — not  to  be  deterred  by  the  bom- 
bardments. 

Moreover,  the  Western  correspondents  who 
have  been  temporarily  admitted  to  North 
Vietnam  and  have  been  shown  certain  spe- 
cific sectors  of  the  war  scene,  all  concur  in 
stating  that  American  bombs  have  taken 
their  toll  among  the  civilian  population.  In 
addition,  they  convey  the  impression  that 
the  bombing  is  more  likely  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  resistance  than  to  weaken  North 
Vietnam's  military  staying  power. 

Not  only  the  Pentagon  but  also  The  Nev: 
York  Times  and  the  London  Times,  which 
printed  Salisbury's  reports,  have  since  then 
pointed  out  editorially  that  no  war  can  be 
waged  without  damaging  housing  and  in- 
juring sectors  of  the  civilian  population.  In 
the  face  of  a  deluge  of  suggestions  It  will 
be  well  to  remember  how  strangely  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  toUl  and  limited  war  have 
so  far  been  juxtaposed  In  this  conflict. 
Neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  Communist 
aggressor  from  the  North  have  spared  the 
"population"  that  was  hostile  to  them  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  monstrous  chronicle 
of  butchery,  torture  and  arson  in  villages 
which   would   not   submit  to   them   is   well- 
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known.  But  the  Americans  have  so  f.ir 
consciously  refrained  from  destroying  North 
Vietnam  as  an  economic  organism.  They 
have  neither  bombed  key  industries,  nor 
dams,  nor  ports.  They  have  limited  them- 
selves to  the  attempt  of  impeding  or  paralyz- 
ing the  transportation  of  war  supplies  from 
the  North  to  the  South  by  bombing  roads, 
fuel  depots  and  defense  plants,  thus  hoping 
to  contribute  to  the  efforts  of  bringing  Hanoi 
to  the  point  of  negotiation.  In  so  doing 
they  have  lost  five  htmdred  or  more  planes, 
and  this  principally  perhaps  because  they 
have  always  tried  to  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  targets,  to  ;pare  the  civilian  popu- 
lation and  to  make  a  direct  hit.  It  is  a  war 
In  which  the  North  wanted,  and  still  wants, 
to  convert  the  South  to  Communism,  whore- 
as  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  let  the 
North  remain  Communist  once  a  peace  agree- 
ment Is  reached. 

No  one  will  deny  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his 
followers  some  grudging  respect.  It  t;ikc.s  a 
great  deal  to  put  up  a  fight  In  the  name 
of  national  Independence  at^ainst  the  Jap- 
anese, the  French,  the  Internal  forces  of 
opposition  and  the  Americans.  But  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  adherents  were — needless  to 
say — engaged  In  waging  not  only  an  antl- 
colonlal  war  of  independence,  which  ended 
In  1954.  but  also  a  Communist  war  of  con- 
quest, in  which  they  also  nearly  succeeded 
In  1965.  They  are  representatives  of  a  sys- 
tem which  is  inevitably  ruled  by  compulsion 
and  In  which  human  dignity  is  of  li'flnltely 
less  Importance  than  In  the  free  world.  No 
Western  correspondent  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain within  a  few  days"  time  how  much  the 
North  Vietnamese  populations  war  effort  Is 
b.ised  on  volunt.iry  patrioti.'^m  and  how  much 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to 
survive  under  Communist  rule  Is  to  coop- 
erate. Since  1954  a  million  people,  refusing 
to  support  the  regime  any  longer,  have  "voted 
with  their  feet,'  that  Is,  have  fled  to  the 
South. 

The  facts  relayed  by  Western  news  agen- 
cies differ  considerably  from  the  reports 
written  by  the  Western  correspondents  who 
have  been  traveling  through  a  few  carefully 
chosen  sectors  of  North  Vietnam,  convinced 
that  Washington's  policy,  which  has  always 
been  determined  by  the  extremely  difficult 
choice  between  two  evils,  was  wrong  from 
the  start.  The  standard  of  living  In  North 
Vietnam  has  remained  one  of  the  lowest  In 
the  whole  world.  The  bombing  has  seri- 
ously checked  production,  distribution  and 
supplies.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are 
required  to  make  only  the  most  urgent 
repairs  on  all  that  Is  destroyed  dally.  The 
45.000  Chlne.'-e  who  mend  railways  and  roads 
create  an  unwelcome  dependence  on  China, 
as  do  the  bad  harvests  that  have  made  Chi- 
nese grain  Imports  a  necessity  for  North 
Vietnam.  Disease  and  hunger  weaken  the 
flghung  contingents  headed  for  the  South. 
According  to  reliable  sources  there  are 
also  "counter-revolutionary"  centers  of  oppo- 
sition in  North  Vietnam,  against  which  the 
public  is  warned  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
press.  Moreover,  there  are  tensions  within 
the  North  Vietnamese  leadership  similar  to 
those  between  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 
So  far  those  leaders  have  prevailed  In  Hanoi — 
apparently  headed  by  Secretary  General  Le 
Duan — who  want  to  continue  the  war  with 
the  South.  But  differences  have  arisen  over 
the  manner  In  which  it  Is  to  be  conducted: 
with  the  support  of  larger  regular  units,  or 
once  again  solely  by  means  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. The  quarrels  with  Peking,  which  keeps 
calling  for  Intransigence  and  teaches  lessons 
but  remains  carefully  aloof,  have  become 
more  frequent.  Conversely,  the  Influence  of 
Moscow,  which  has  after  all  strengthened 
North  Vietnam's  air  defense,  has  grown  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  offers 
advice— North  Vietnam  is  to  effect  a  com- 
promise— whlch-has  so  far  not  been  accepted 
by  Hanoi. 
In  this  situation,  in  whlcli  tlie  Vletcong 


and  Hanoi  certainly  still  hold  their  basic 
position,  but  In  comparison  to  1965  have 
nevertheless  clearly  been  forced  into  the  de- 
fensive, Washington  Is  being  assailed  from 
all  sides  by  demands  that  It  discontinue  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — unilaterally  and 
for  good — In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  negotiation  of  peace.  Such  requests 
come  frona  Moscow,  In  the  name  of  the 
Hanoi  "moderates"  so  to  speak,  from  Paris, 
from  U  Thant,  from  The  New  York  Times 
discreetly  from  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  and 
are  also  part  and  parrel  of  the  Pope's  media- 
tion ctforls.  One  seems  to  have  forgotten 
t;iat  the  American  bombartlments  of  North 
Vietnam  were  already  stopped  for  several 
weeks  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  Commu- 
nists made  use  of  that  Interval  tj  prep.ire 
new  nu'.itary  aUvinces — Just  as  they  m.ide 
use  of  s!mll:ir  intervals  in  Korea;  in  Kore.i 
incldt^ntally  the  will  to  fiRlit  to  the  victorious 
end  w.LS  also  proci.umed  by  the  Nortli  with 
seemingly  unswerving  purptosc  and  then 
suddenly  dropped  for  the  sake  of  negotia- 
tion when  t'.ie  enormous  reserve?,  the  en- 
durance and  the  limited  war  aim  of  the 
op;x>nents  were  belatedly  recognized. 

That  the  present  onslauglit  of  df'm:intls — 
some  of  which  smack  of  appeasement — is  met 
by  Washington  with  the  tt.itenicnt  that  the 
bombardments  will  be  stopped  only  when 
the  other  side  has  given  some  Indication 
that  It  will  reciprocate.  Is  understandable 
coiisidcrmg  all  thn.t  has  been  learned  In 
dealing  with  Comnumlst  opponents  In  Eu- 
rope and  In  Asia  so  far.  Only  if  an  Ameri- 
can delegation  were  to  arrive  at  a  new  Ge- 
neva Conferetice  with  the  resignation  dis- 
played by  the  French  and  the  British  In 
1964  would  there  be  reason  to  deplore  Wash- 
ington's fatal  blunders. 


AIR  POLLUTION  IN  THE  WASHING- 
TON. D.C.,  AREA 

Mr.  T'VDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  weeks,  in  cooperation  with  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Sponc  I ,  I  have  conducted  6  days  of  hear- 
ings before  two  subcommittees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  on  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  These  hearings  have 
brought  to  light  the  polluted  quality  of 
the  District's  air,  a  situation  on  which  I 
hope  to  report  to  the  Senate  shortly. 

In  bringing  air  pollution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  area,  the  press 
has  a  vital  role  to  play.  The  citizens  of 
Washington  must  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  problems  and  their  pos- 
sible solutions.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  District's  press  has  been  fulfilling 
this  important  responsibility,  both  in 
reporting  and  editorializing.  The  news- 
paper, radio,  and  TV  media  of  our  Cap- 
ital area  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
f^ne  work.  Representative  of  their  ef- 
forts is  an  article  entitled  "Complex,  Un- 
solved Problems:  City's  Dangerously 
Dirty  Air,"  written  by  Elsie  Carper  and 
published  in  the  February  19  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Carper's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Complex.    Unsolved    Problem:    City's   Dan- 
GEHousLT  Dirty   Air 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 
The  air  In  Washington  has  become  a  mat- 
ter  of   congressional   concern   with    varying 
reports  from  Public  Health  Service  officials 
that  the  city  Is  anywhere  between  the  fourth 
and   the  38  th  dirtiest  metropolitan  area  In 
the  country. 


At  the  conclusion  last  week  of  six  days  of 
hearings  on  air  pollution.  Sen.  Joseph  D. 
Tydings  (D-Md.)  called  the  problem  here 
more  acute  that  he  had  Imagined  when  he 
first  started  looking  Into  ways  to  stop  open 
burning  of  trash  on  the  Kenllworth  Dump. 

While  Public  Health  Service  cfflclals  dis- 
agree on  the  relative  standing  of  Washing- 
ton, they  report  that  no  matter  where  Is  ap- 
pears on  various  charts.  It  Is  dangercu:-ly 
dirty  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  sort  cf 
emergency  situation  that  caused  deadly  smcg 
to  hang  over  New  York  City  last  Thanks- 
giving. 

Washington  at  the  present  time  has  no  reil 
pollution  abatement  program.  It  can  cit? 
buildings  for  smoking  chimneys  and  tickrt 
and  reject  cars  with  dirty  exhausts,  but  it 
cannot  control  the  inefficient  chute-fed  in- 
cinerators In  many  office  and  apartment 
bu.ldings  or  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel 
burned  in  cither  government  or  privatcly- 
o.vneci  he.itlng  and  power  plants. 

DUMP   IS   wonsE 

There  is  not  much  the  city  can  do  about 
.=;i^\irccs  of  air  pollution  as  long  as  the  worst 
offender  Is  the  Kenllworth  Dump,  The  fires 
cannot  be  doused  on  the  Dump  until  the 
city  finds  some  means  other  than  open  burn- 
ing to  get  rid  of  Its  excels  trash. 

One  method  wou:d  be  sanitary  land-fills, 
but  the  hemmed-ln  District  of  Columbia 
has  Just  about  run  out  of  sites.  It  mu^t 
kerp  what  it  has  to  dispose  of  refuse  th.Tt 
cannot  be  burned  and  the  ashes  from  Its  four 
operating  Incinerators. 

If  anything  emerged  from  hearings  before 
the  Senate  District  subcommittee,  it  Is  the 
n"ce^5;ty  of  cstabM.^hing  in  the  Washln'Uon 
area  a  regional  authority  to  operate  sanitary 
land-fills  similar  to  one  that  has  had  success 
In  Los  Angeles  County. 

All  burning  cf  trash  has  been  stopped  In 
Ids  Angeles  and  sanitary  land-fills  have  been 
turned  into  community  assets.  Pictures  were 
shown  of  beautiful  recreation  areas  built 
atop  what  had  been  sanitary  land-fiUs. 

NE"W  INCINERATOR 

Washlngtons'  government  Is  not  now  plan- 
ning to  solve  Its  rubbish  disposal  problem 
through  land-fills.  It  will  construct  a  fifth 
Incinerator  in  the  Bennlng  area  at  a  cost  now 
estimated  at  84  million.  Much  of  the  city's 
trash  Is  burned  In  the  Inefficient  chute-fed 
Incinerators  In  privately-owned  buildings. 
If  they  were  banned,  the  city  would  have  to 
incre.ase  its  own  trash  disposal  system  mate- 
rially. 

"We  would  be  swamped,"  Roy  Orndorff. 
director  of  sanitary  engineering,  candidly 
told  the  subcommittee. 

The  dump  and  the  Incinerators  are  only 
some  of  the  contributors  to  air  pollution  in 
the  Washington  area. 

There  are  also  the  four  large  Federal  heat- 
ing plants,  operated  by  the  General  Services 
Adminlslratlon  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  Pepco's  five  steam  generating  plants 
and  the  heating  plants  In  office  buildings, 
apartment  houses  and  hospitals.  All  use 
coal  or  low-grade  residual  oil  with  a  high 
sulfur  content. 

AtJTO  POLLirrlON 

There  Is  also  pollution  from  automobile 
fxhausts.  Washington  has  the  highest  con- 
centration of  cars  per  square  mile  in  the 
country. 

The  city  Is  plagued  by  a  variety  of  pollu- 
tants and  not  enough  is  known  about  what 
makes  up  the  aerial  garbage.  The  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  a  division 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  now  making 
a   detailed   examination. 

Some  of  the  pollution  can  be  seen — the 
floating  bits  of  charred  paper  that  drop  from 
the  Washington  sky.  the  gritty  substance 
that  collects  on  sidewalks  and  in  gutters, 
the  film  on  a  clean  automobile  and  the  dirt 
around  window  openings.  But  In  addition 
to  the  carbon,  ash,  oil  and  grease,  there  are 


\ 


microscopic  particles  of  metal  and  Invisible 
but  deadly  gases 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee,  Dr. 
John  T.  Middleton,  director  of  the  National 
Center,  warned  that  air  pollution  has  reached 
levels  here  where  "it  Is  clearly  a  threat  to 
public  health  and  a  cause  of  economic 
losses  .  .  . 

"The  people  of  this  area  are  already  pay- 
ing a  high  price  for  the  polluted  air  they 
breathe.  Moreover,  we  can  expect  the  prob- 
lem to  worsen  In  the  months  and  years  ahead 
unless  decisive  control  action  is  takin." 
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RATED    DIRTY 

The  Public  Health  Service  issued  a  table 
last  year  rating  various  cities  on  a  scale  of 
one  to  five  In  the  amount  of  various  pol- 
lutants In  the  air.  One  was  a  good  rating 
and  five  was  very  bad. 

Washington  rated  a  three  for  the  amount 
of  particles  of  dirt  suspended  in  the  air.  and 
a  four  for  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  dioxide  in  the  air.  The  two  ratings 
placed  it  in  the  category  of  cities  where 
there  Is  heavy  industry  and  heavy  pollution. 

Sulfur  dioxide  corrodes  metal  and  stone, 
reduces  visibility.  Injures  vegetation  and  con- 
tributes to  respiratory  diseases. 

Nitrogen  oxide  and  the  hydrocarbons  dis- 
charged by  automobiles  produce  photochem- 
ical smog,  which  damages  crops  and  trees 
and  causes  eyes  and  throats  to  smart  and 
sting. 

BEAUTIFICATION    MAY    FAIL 

"What  I  have  seen  in  other  places  makes 
me  think  that  efforts  to  beautify  the  city 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  will  certainly 
fail,  at  least  In  part,  if  air  pollution  is  not 
controlled,"  Dr.  Middleton  testified. 

Washington  received  a  four  rating  in  other 
pollutants  for  the  high  concentration  of  or- 
ganics  in  the  air,  caused  by  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  fuels  and  refuse.  The  city  got 
a  four  rating  for  sulfate  compounds  reflect- 
ing the  heavy  use  of  sulfur-bearing  coal  and 
oil.  It  also  had  a  four  rating  for  lead  at- 
tnbutable  to  the  dense  automobile  traffic 
burning  leaded  gasoline. 

More  will  be  known  about  the  condition  of 
Washington  air  when  the  Public  Health 
Service  completes  its  sampling  this  summer. 
But  already  it  is  a  problem  from  which  no 
one  escapes. 

Middleton  said  one  complaint  about  heavy 
accumulation  of  soot  on  window  sills,  roof 
gutters  and  balconies  came  from  the  White 
House. 

"We  were  advised,"  he  told  the  subcommit- 
tee, "that  the  front  of  the  White  House  has 
to  be  hosed  every  day  to  keep  it  white  " 


COTTON  MARKETING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  cotton  is,  of  course,  one  of  much 
concern  to  many  of  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  remarks  by 
two  exceptionally  well-qualified  gentle- 
men, speaking  about  cotton  and  some 
or  Its  problems,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  Cotton  Go  to  Market 
(Address  by  the  president,  bv  Hans  Bohl- 
mann.  delivered  before  the  56th  annual 
convention  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Associa- 
tion. Houston,  Tex..  Mar.  17,  1967) 
As  I  was  deliberating  on  all  the  great 
Uioughts  and  all  the  wise  observations,  with 

r,.rl  !'.°''"*  ^^  ^*"^  ^°  enrapture  this  cap- 
tured audience  at  this,  the  56th  Annual  Con- 
tention of  The  Texas  Cotton  Association,  my 
tentiiJl"^  "^^^  ^"y  ^''^^"y  'tailed  my  at- 
newin  *  ^^^^  quotation  appearing  in  the 
newspaper  that  morning.  It  said:  "A  recipe 
shBh!,  speech:  add  shortening".  Well 
"6  naa  to  say  no  more,  and  I  grumpily  de- 


cided  to   make   this  short — that  is   as  short 
as  a  long  talker  can  make  it. 

Uppermost  in  my  mind  Is  a  very  consider- 
able gratitude  to  you.  the  members  of  this 
fine  organization,  for  having  elected  me  your 
President  and  thereby  entrusted  me  \^1th 
guiding  the  Association  through  the  past 
year.  With  much  help  from  you  and  es- 
pecially from  our  old  war  horse  Roy  Barzak, 
I  am  now  huffing  and  puffing  across  "the  finish 
line,  after  a  year  which  began  with  all  aspects 
of  tranquility.  To  Roy.  the  Directors,  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  and  all  those  who  have 
helped  the  Association  during  the  past  year 
go  my   most  sincere  thanks. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  gave 
us  that  feeling  of  tranquility  because  the 
mills  finally  got  a  one  price  program,  the 
producer  finally  got  a  direct  payment  and 
we  finally  got  assurance  that  the  entire  price 
structure  would  be  based  on  world  market 
prices.  To  fortify  our  position  there  came 
d;recti\es  from  Congress  as  to  explicit  pur- 
poses of  the  new  Act.  and  most  of  us  looked 
to  a  much  better  1966  year  and  still  better 
ones  from  1967  onward.  All  indications  were 
that  we  would  free  cotton  from  the  shackles 
of  a  high  floor  price  by  arriving  at  a  realis- 
tically calculated  world  price  as  support 
basis,  and  I  will  not  bore  you  long  with  tell- 
ing you  what  you  already  know,  such  as  the 
inter-departmental  feuding  between  Agricul- 
ture and  State  as  to  world  price  and  our 
feuding  with  Agriculture  about  interpreta- 
tions of  the  intent  of  the  Act. 

For  a  little  while  we  thought  that  another 
feud  would  erupt  between  the  giant  Coop- 
eratives and  Agriculture,  when  the  Secretary 
magnanimously  directed  a  USDA  Task  Force 
to  investigate  the  Form  G  loan  program. 
Luckily  for  both  parties,  no  more  irregu- 
larities were  exposed  than  the  fact  that  a 
quantity  of  ineligible  cotton  had  ended  up 
in  the  loan  through  this  -wicked  program. 
Everything  was  hunky-dory  after  the  Coop 
powers  were  required  to  take  this  ineligible 
cotton  back,  and  they  again  live  in  complete 
harmony  with  each  other,  under  their  old 
buddy  system. 

So  we  have  won  a  couple  of  battles,  but 
we  have  lost  the  war.  We  have  a  relatively 
good  Agriculture  Act,  but  an  incredibly  bad 
interpretation  of  it.  Instead  of  setting  the 
loan  at  world  price,  we  are  running  the  world 
price  up,  to  the  delight  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  Mr.  Dupont.  Instead  of  freeing 
cotton  from  a  high  rigid  base  and  freeing  us 
of  unfair,  tax-favored,  storage  earning,  cotton 
culling,  CCC  cramming  competition,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  Government  created  or  con- 
doned inequities  in  the  marketing  of  our  cot- 
ton, particularly  into  our  export  outlets. 

With  all  the  sincerity  in  our  hearts  and 
all  the  efforts  at  our  command,  we  have  tried 
to  convince  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  our  cotton  must  be  free  in  order  to  be 
merchandised,  it  must  be  available  to  all 
merchants  at  a  realistic  price  in  order  to 
maintain  the  old  markets  and  obtain  new 
ones.  All  has  been  to  no  avail,  and  with  all 
due  respects  to  our  friends  in  the  USDA.  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  come  here  to  be 
with  us.  I  must  say  that  the  current  claim 
by  some  USDA  officials  about  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  new  program  is  rather  boast- 
ful. Their  recipe  for  reduction  of  surplus 
certainly  was  an  easy  one.  As  easily  as  add- 
ing salt  to  the  soup  are  they  solving  the 
surplus  problem  by  simply  forcing  the  pro- 
ducer to  reduce  his  acreage.  Additionally, 
they  apparently  have  the  weather-maker  on 
their  side,  because  he  has  indeed  contributed 
greatly  to  the  cause  for  their  boasting. 

Tlie  compensatory  and  diversion  payments 
to  the  producer,  coupled  with  the  "volun- 
tary" acreage  reduction  Is  tantamount  to  a 
compulsory  acreage  reduction  of  35  <7.  except 
for  the  high  premium  producing  acreage  in 
the  Far  West.  The  stark  facts  are  that  Gov- 
ernment's simple  recipe  of  a  35'7c  reduction 
severely  hurts  every  cotton  producer  In  this 
country  as  well  as  all  those  engaged  in  al- 


lied Industries,  while  it  promises  to  create 
a  grave  shortage  of  the  longer  and  needed 
fibers,  with  the  supplies  of  the  shorter  fibers 
continuing  to  be  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  recoverv  of  the  cot- 
ton industry.  The  price  of  the"  longer  goes 
up  and  up.  accentuating  our  role  as  a  residual 
supplier  in  the  world  markets,  encouraging 
more  and  more  foreign  production,  and  giv- 
ing another  boost  to  man  made  fibers,  where- 
as the  shorter  remains  in  the  doldrums  of 
overproduction    and    overpricing. 

What  Government  lails  to  consider  is  that 
there  are  obviously  two  very  distinct  cate- 
gories in  upland  cotton— the  long  and  the 
s:iort — as  different  from  each  other  as  are 
apples  from  pears.  While  some  apple  cus- 
tomers may  switch  to  eating  pears  in  a  year 
of  apple  scarcity,  others  will  choose  bananas 
instead.  Correspondingly,  some  long  staple 
consumers  may  switch  to  the  shorter  stap.e 
but  many  others  will  prefer  other  fibers,  and 
particularly  those  man  made. 

Because  the  shorter  staple  cotton  is  caus- 
ing a  lot  of  our  troubles,  and  because  most 
of  it  is  raised  right  here  in  Texas  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  High  Plains  of  West  Texas. 
I  am  pointing  the  remainder  of  mv  talk  in 
the  direction  of  our  Texas  producer  friends, 
primarily  those  on  the  High  Plains.  It  is  my 
most  sincere  hope  that  they  may  see  what 
the  politician  and  the  USDA  "are  unwilling  to 
see,  and  that  they  may  step  in  where  others 
dare  not. 

The  producer  of  short  staple  cotton  in 
the  High  Pl.',ins  has  been  told,  loudly  and 
clearly,  that  he  has  produced  something  over 
the  past  several  y?ars.  which  nobodv  wants, 
and  that  some  5  million  bales  of  hi's  cotton 
are  lying  around  in  warehouses  all  over  the 
country.  All  of  a  sudden,  they  agree  that 
this  cotton  is  undesirable  or  unsaleable,  after 
years  and  years  of  fostering  the  growth  of 
this  cotton,  and  after  years  and  vears  of 
squirrelling  this  cotton  into  the  loan,  by 
paying  a  bit  over  the  market  price  and  by 
promising  dividends,  script,  equities  and  al"l 
the  other  gimmicks  except  for  trading 
stamps.  As  the  vast  surplus  of  this  shorter 
cotton  finally  is  receiving  notoriety,  it  may 
well  follow  that  trading  stamps  would  have 
been  infinitely  better. 

Of  course.  I  am  speaking  of  the  operations 
of  the  warehouse  owning  or  warehouse  con- 
trolling Marketing  Associations,  who  for  years 
have  urged  the  producer  to  put  his  cotton 
in  the  loan,  and  who  for  years  have  made 
hay  out  of  warehousing,  and  out  of  all  the 
discriminating  advantages  they  were  given 
or  have  been  able  to  develop  because  of  the 
unjtistlfiable  Form  G  loan  program.  They 
have  told  the  producer  that  he  is  a  partner 
in  their  altruistic  enterprise,  and  their  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  they  have  made  money. 
It  has  been  a  handsome  warehousing  profit-^ 
for  them — and  for  the  producer,  if  his  inter- 
est in  the  giant  enterprise  were  of  a  transfer- 
able or  negotiable  kind. 

Perhaps  the  High  Plains  producer  does  net 
know  that  part  of  this  profit  was  his  money 
to  begin  with.  Every  one  of  his  bales  is  sam- 
pled twice,  one  sample  going  to  the  USDA 
and  the  other  to  his  Coop.  The  weieht  of 
these  samples  was  his.  and  the  sales  proceeds 
thereof  went  into  the  Coops'  till.  Perhaps 
neither  does  he  know  that  the  storage  de- 
ductions on  his  invoice  become  a  net  profit 
to  his  Coop  on  all  cotton  relinquished  to  the 
CCC.  While  these  are  not  verv  large  per 
bale  items,  they  aggregate  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  annual  dollars,  and  play  a  very 
large  part  in  the  over-all  profits  on  the  tre- 
mendous volume  handled  and  forfeited  to 
the  CCC. 

The  cotton  is  then  hidden  in  the  loan. 
Some  of  it  is  advertised  for  sale  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  but  there  Is  no 
price  indication,  and  the  Association  has  the 
prerogative  to  refuse  all  offers.  This  so  called 
Marketing  Association  commences  to  earn 
storage,  month  after  month.  The  longer  the 
cotton  stays,  the  more  they  earn. 
But  has  it  been  worth  it?    Has  the  frac- 
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tlonal  dividend  received  by  the  producer  off- 
set the  disadvantage  to  him  caused  by  his 
cotton  being  withheld  from  the  market, 
month  after  month?  All  of  tJils  because  It 
would  not  be  bought  for  a  premium  com- 
mensurate with  the  guaranteed  lucrative 
storage  Income  accruing  over  many  months. 
We  all  know  what  h.is  happened  to  most 
of  this  High  Plains  cotton.  It  Is  still  around 
and  some  of  It  many  years  old.  The  Market- 
ing Association  Is  not  profiting  by  It  any 
more,  because  they  have  asked  the  CCC  to 
move  It  out  of  their  warehouses — only  to 
make  room  for  more,  more  loan  cotton. 

The  reconcentrated  cotton  belongs  to  the 
taxpayer,  where  It  costs  us  about  5  million 
dollars  a  month  to  carry  this  short  staple 
cotton,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  In  administration  costs.  Additionally, 
the  USDA  Market  Research  states  that  this 
High  Plains  bale  declines  over  $6.00  In  the 
first  year  of  storage  In  quality  value. 

There  lies  the  bale  In  dormancy,  which  the 
producer  has  tolled  to  harvest,  a  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  and  now  a  millstone  around  the 
producer's  neck,  because  nobody  wants  that 
bale  near  current  propped  prices  and  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  drastically  re- 
duce Its  value.  Even  at  a  much  lower  price. 
It  will  tak3  years  to  absorb  this  oversupply 
and  to  balance  the  supply  and  demand  for 
this  shorter  cotton. 

As  I  am  preparir.g  this  address  we  do  not 
know  how  much  the  dlicounts  for  these 
shorter  st.iples  will  be  widened.  I  believe 
that  politics  will  not  permit  an  appreciable 
reduction.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  enthuse  a  proEpcctlvc  buyer. 

Therefore,  barring  a  greatly  expanded  war, 
the  price  will  have  to  be  lowered  rather  dras- 
tically eventually,  be  it  next  year  or  the 
next,  and  the  producer's  price  will  be  re- 
duced corrcsrxindiugly  for  his  future  crops, 
not  necessarily  because  his  cotton  Is  nut 
worth  more,  but  because  there  is  too  much 
of  It.  And  this  is  the  millstone  of  which  I 
spoke  earlier.  This  price  reduction  will  far 
offset  the  cash  profits  the  producer  has  been 
able  to  collect  from  his  Marketing  Associa- 
tion. 

Over  these  p.ist  years  the  producer  has 
been  encouraged  to  raise  a  loan  crop  instead 
of  a  market  crop.  He  has  turned  his  bale 
over  to  a  so  called  Marketing  Association, 
who  have  lost  money  In  marketing,  and  who 
should  be  called  a  Warehousing  Association 
Instead,  because  they  have  locked  the  cotton 
up  for  storage  gain. 

From  year  to  year  It  has  been  made  harder 
to  merchandise  High  Plains  cotton  Into  the 
market  places.  The  virtual  monopoly  of  one 
Association  has  run  most  of  the  merchants 
out  of  the  territory.  A  large  number  of  Arms 
have  closed  their  doors  In  Lubbock  alone. 
There  are  not  many  left  to  buy  cotton  there 
outside  the  Coop  realm.  The  cotton  mer- 
chandising Is  a  business  of  large  turnover  at 
very  small  per  unit  profits.  The  merchants 
cannot  afford  to  buy  something  which  their 
competitor  obtains  cheaper.  The  merchant 
cannot  buy  something  in  competition  with 
one  who  can  afford  to  take  large  losses  In 
merchandising.  The  merchant  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  culls  after  the  Association  haa 
taken  out  the  gravy.  There  could  come  the 
day  when  there  is  nobody  left  to  buy  cotton 
In  that  part  of  Texas  except  for  one  Market. 
Ing  Association,  and  everybody  knows  what 
happens  to  prices  under  an  absolute  monop- 
oly. 

And  even  If  the  Martcetlng  Association 
would  sincerely  push  the  marketing  Instead 
of  the  warehousing,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
producers  If  they  believe  that  one  organiza- 
tion, regardless  how  gigantic,  could  replac* 
the  virtually  hundreds  of  marketing  flrm« 
who  have  found  a  place  for  his  cotton  over 
the  past  decades  In  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth?  Do  they  believe  that  the  merchandis- 
ing know-ho\^  of  those  at  the  helm  of  one 
organization  could  possibly  replace  the  com- 
bined Ingenious   thinking  and  planning  of 


the   Claytons    and    McFaddens    and    Hohen- 
bergs.  Wells,  Cooks  and  so  forth? 

The  merchants  are  here  for  one  purpose, 
and  one  purpose  only,  and  that  Is  to  sell 
cotton.  High  Plains  cotton  or  any  other. 
All  they  need  is  an  even  break,  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  accessibility  to  correctly  priced 
cotton. 

Cotton,  once  bought  by  a  merchant.  Is  for 
sale,  and  I  guarantee  that  it  will  be  sold. 
It  may  be  difficult,  but  then  somebody  did 
sell  Iceboxes  to  the  Eskimos,  and  It  Is  the 
cotton  merchant  who  has  created  tlie  mar- 
kets for  cotton  and  he  would  have  continued 
to  do  so  with  a  large  part  of  the  High  Plains 
cotton  if  the  competitiveness  had  not  been 
taken  cut. 

And,  the  High  Plains  producer  should  not 
be  misled  Into  believing  that  it  will  be  much 
difTercnt  if  he  starts  growing  a  longer  staple. 
For  a  while  this  cotton  will  find  a  re.idy 
market,  because  of  an  acute  longer  staple 
shorti'ge  at  present.  For  a  while  this  cotton 
will  sell  at  a  premium  well  offsetting  many 
months  of  storage.  But  such  shortages 
adjust  themselves,  and  before  long,  the 
longer  staple  will  also  go  begging  in  the  High 
Plains,  because  the  free  market  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  built-in  profits  of  a  Marketing 
Association.  Nor  can  that  Association  afford 
to  give  up  the  lucrative  storage  income. 

It  should  be  very  reveal. ng  that  the  vast 
m.ijorlty  of  the  short  staple  surplus  comes 
from  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Virtu;illy  all 
other  sliort  staple  cotton  sells  as  It  Is  raised, 
and  certiiinly  sells  first  out  of  the  catalog. 
It  i.sn't  just  quality.  It  Is  lack  of  market- 
ability. 

Undoubtedly,  a  considerable  portion  of 
tills  cotton  Is  less  deslriible  than  that  In 
other  parts  of  Texas,  btit  the  significant  dif- 
ference Is  that  the  other  cotton  wants  to  be 
sold  and  therefore  will  be  bought.  Because 
the  Hlch  Plains  crop  Is  late.  It  needs  all  the 
merchants  available  to  find  a  market,  net 
Just  one  gigantic  Cooperative. 

Now  this  M.irkcting  Association  Is  about 
to  merge  with  two  much  smaller  ones  In  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  and  In  South  Texas. 
They  are  apparently  using  High  Plains  capi- 
tal to  put  these  two  on  their  feet  and  capture 
the  cotton  In  that  part  of  Texas  Just  like  they 
have  captured  the  other.  Particularly  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  cotton  has  sold  readily 
Into  the  free  trade  for  years  and  at  a  consid- 
erable premium.  Now  they  will  attempt  to 
rvm  that  cotton  through  the  expensive  loan 
program.  Now  they  want  to  earn  storage  on 
that  cotton,  and  now  they  want  to  merchan- 
dise that  cotton.  I  appeal  to  the  produc- 
ers in  those  rich  and  prosperous  farm  lands 
to  take  a  really  close  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  High  Plains  producer,  and  to  his 
cotton.  Will  the  same  thing  happen  to  the 
famous  "Valley  cotton"  and  to  the  universally 
accepted  "South  Texas  cotton"  that  has  hap- 
pened to  "West  Texas  cotton"?  Will  we  lose 
otu-  outlets  for  this  cotton  because  the  mer- 
chants will  be  forced  out  of  those  territories, 
or  will  those  producers  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  High  Plains — a  very  costly  experience. 

Steadily  the  urban  Congressmen  are  gain- 
ing strength  over  those  In  the  rural  areas, 
and  steadily  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  leery  of  the  misuse  of  the  loan.  They 
see  all  of  this  cotton  find  shelter  In  the  ex- 
travagantly expensive  loan  haven,  be  It  until 
CCC  take-over,  as  is  the  case  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  High  Plains  cotton,  or  be  It  tem- 
porary, as  Is  the  case  with  the  California 
cotton,  which  moves  through  the  loan  al- 
though It  sells  at  more  than  lOt  per 
pound  above  the  loan.  Those  Congressmen 
do  not  realize  that  the  loan  movement  has 
become  by  far  the  heaviest  In  those  parts 
of  our  country,  where  the  laterally  Integrated 
Cooperatives  are  having  their  warehouses. 
They  do  not  understand  that  the  discrimina- 
tory and  trade  hindering  Form  Q  warehouse 
loan  program  Is  the  primary  culprit.  And 
some  day  those  urban  Congressmen  will 
gather  the  strength  to  eliminate  the  entire 


loan  program.  Those  who  have  used  the  pro- 
gram to  amass  fortunes  In  warehousing  and 
In  windfalls  through  favorite  treatment,  and 
have  thereby  killed  the  incentive  to  market 
the  crop,  can  take  credit  for  eliminating  the 
loan — If  credit  It  Is. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  sound  reason 
for  raising  a  bale  of  cotton  Is  that  it  be  sp,  t 
Into  a  yarn  or  woven  Into  a  material.  Tiie 
only  sound  reason,  therefore,  for  raising  cot- 
ton  is  that  It  be  sold.  We  need  better  cot- 
ton, much  more  volume  of  better  cotton.  We 
do  need  the  longer  staples,  because  high  co?l 
of  labor  demands  a  high  speed  spindle  wiiii- 
out  breakdowns.  We  do  need  a  good  micro- 
nairc  and  pressley.  because  these  are  Intrm- 
s!c  parts  of  good  cotton.  We  need  seeds  and 
harvesting  methods  and  ginning  methods, 
which  will  produce  this  good  cotton.  Wiiat 
we  don't  need  is  more  non-selling  Form  G 
loan  cotton,  and  the  one  dollar  per  bale  re- 
search contribution  will  not  keep  the  cott,jn 
out  of  the  Form  G  loan,  if  the  so  called  Mar- 
keting Associations  continue  to  have  tlielr 
way. 

If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Producer,  I  would  rebel 
ajalnit  the  benevolent  Warehousing  Associ- 
ation, and  I  would  insist  that  my  cotton  bo 
marketed  Instead  of  warehoused.  The  law 
says  that  a  Cooperative  must  be  producer 
owned  and  controlled  and  that  there  can  bo 
no  conflict  of  interest.  You  producers,  as  a 
group,  supposedly  own  and  control  your 
Marketing  Association.  You  can  tell  them 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  You  could 
tril  ihTn  to  quit  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of 
special  favors,  and  live  up  to  their  name,  by 
competing  with  the  free  trade  on  even  term.5, 
Instead  of  lobbying  in  Washington  for  ever 
more  special  favors  for  their  own  benefit  but 
at  the  expense  of  your  cotton.  Of  course,  you 
could  also  tell  them  to  quit  speculating  by 
trading  In  cotton  not  even  raised  by  you, 
or  by  selling  some  of  your  cotton  before  it 
Is  raised.  You  could  tell  them  to  sell  your 
cotton  Instead  of  buying  large  volumes  of 
CCC  owned  cotton  in  direct  competition 
with  your  own.  Above  all.  you  could  tell 
your  Marketing  Association  that  you  da  not 
want  your  product  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
economy  of  your  country. 

Much  preferably,  however.  I  would  sell  my 
cotton  directly  into  the  trade,  where  it 
counts,  or  I  would  even  form  a  Cooperative 
with  my  producer  f.-iends  for  one  purpose 
only,  to  market  my  crop  more  efficiently, 
not  to  store  it. 

If  I  were  a  producer.  I  would  make  every 
effort  to  raise  the  best  possible  cotton  and 
pass  onto  my  qhlldren  and  their  children  a 
cotton  heritage,  with  each  bale  proudly  raised 
as  the  fruit  of  a  great  country  and  as  a 
contribution  to  a  sound  and  free  economy. 


Remarks  op  Ciuwford  C.  Martin.  Attcrnet 
General.  Texas  Indkpendent  Dinners  As- 
sociation. FtTTH  Annual  Meeting,  Austin, 
Tex..  March  13,  1967 

I  am  grateful  to  your  Board  of  Directors 
and  to  your  Executive  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Donald  G.  Smith,  for  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  In  this  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  cf 
the  Texas  Independent  Ginners  Association. 
Cotton  has  been  a  part  of  my  life  always. 
Having  been  born  and  reared  In  the  Black- 
land  community  of  Hillsboro,  like  every 
other  boy  In  the  area  I  earned  most  of  my 
spending  money  working  the  fields.  A  great 
deal  of  my  law  practice  In  Hillsboro  was 
concerned  with  cotton-producing  land.  I 
married  the  daughter  of  a  cotton  farmer 
and  glnner  from  our  neighboring  community 
of  Brandon,  and  I  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
operation  of  the  family-owned  gin  at  Bran- 
don ever  since. 

During  my  tenure  as  a  State  Sen.itor,  I 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  work  clorely 
with  John  Hutchinson  and  others  of  the 
Texas  A  &  M  system  to  step  up  and  coordi- 
nate research  In  both  the  production  and 
marketing  of  Texas  cotton. 
PYom   my   own   association   with  the  in- 
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duBtry.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  see  how  one  seg- 
ment can  lose  sight  of  Its  very  dependence 
on  the  well-being  of  another.  And  yet,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  In  U,S.  cotton  history 
when  a  more  compelling  need  existed  for 
communication  and  cooperation  among  seg- 
ments of  the  cotton  industry. 

While  government  control  of  U.S.  cotton 
h.^s  been  a  fact  of  life  for  several  decades. 
t.>ie  hard  political  fact  is  that  the  Congres- 
sional power  structure  which  was  able  to 
protect  us  for  many  years  has  all  but  van- 
ished from  the  Washington  scene.  The  few 
stalwarts  we  have  left  can  continue  to  work 
effectively  for  the  cotton  Industry's  fair 
treatment  only  If  they  are  soundly  backed 
by  an  enlightened  and  unified  Industry 
Itself. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  enactment  of  the 
1965  Agricultural  Law  Is  a  real  tribute  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Industry's  spokes- 
men and  Congressional  stalwarts  such  as  our 
own  Congressman  Bob  Poage.  The  real 
tragedy  is  that  the  law  Is  not  working  as 
they  Intended  It  to  work.  In  administering 
the  law,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  adopted  policies  which  have 
produced  results  wholly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  set  out  In  the  conferees' 
report. 

The  1965  law  Is  a  good  and  sound  law. 
It  was  designed  to  reverse  the  b.asic  system 
of  controls  which  has  forced  more  than  one 
million  farmers  out  of  business  and  stifled 
the  growth  of  the  greatest  Industry  in  our 
country.  Cotton  production  out-side  the 
United  States  has  flourished.  Increasing  from 
12  million  bales  when  the  USDA  took  over 
with  its  unrestrained  support  program  to 
about  39  million  bales.  We  can  forget  the 
past  and  write  It  off  as  bad  experience  and 
consider  that  the  future  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, from  the  producer  to  the  spinner, 
Ues  in  the  successful  administration  of  our 
present  law. 

During  most  of  the  33  years  of  experi- 
mentation by  USDA  with  price  controls, 
acreage  restrlctons,  producton  controls,  etc., 
one  man — Bob  Poage— has  stood  adamant 
n  his  advocation  that  the  only  workable  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer was  In  a  compensatory  payment  system 
or  a  system  of  government  payments  directly 
to  the  producer  without  Interference  with  the 
International  marketing  system.  It  is  pretty 
well  conceded  that  the  1965  law  was  a  ful- 
fillment of  his  dreams;  however,  our  Congress 
has  habitually  passed  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  nullified  It  by  Including  the  follow- 
ing phrase: 

"The  application  and  administrative  pro- 
visions of  this  law  are  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Mr.  Freeman  says  that  this  1966  1967  Cot- 
ton Program  has  been  successful.  We  say 
that  It  has  not.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  The 
following  figures  are  from  reports  published 
by  USDA  and  represent  the  last  Information 
available  to  me: 


1965 


CCC  investment  in 
coniinrniiiies- 

July  31 

Nov.  30 


Incrpase  or  de- 

„  m;vsc(') 

rrnRram  loss  at  Nov. 
30 


$C.  34.1.  3'.?9,  nOO 
0.  477.  44.5,  «» 


132,  116,000 
1, 590,  9'J6,  000 


1966 


$.^2T4,92<!,  000 
4,  ,W 1, 104,000 


•723,  764.  000 
2,  437,  238,  000 


burned  them  or  given  them  away  and  saved 
$175,000,000. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  made  several  speeches 
boasting  of  the  great  success  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  reducing  existing  inventories  under 
the  program.  However,  he  has  failed  to 
mention  the  hardships  unwittingly  forced  on 
different  segments  of  the  industry;  the  eco- 
nomic havoc  wrought  on  specific  communi- 
ties across  the  cotton  belt;  the  continuing 
damage  to  the  cotton  marketing  machinery, 
which  is  not  being  replaced  and  cannot  be 
replaced  within  the  framework  of  his  admin- 
istrative program;  nor  has  he  mentioned  the 
further  loss  of  our  e.xport  market  position 
to  foreign  production— an  effect  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  law.  The  law  was 
intended  to  require  that  the  Secretary  take 
.■:teps  necessary  to  protect  our  fair  share  of 
the  export  market  at  a  level  of  not  less  than 
5.000,000  bales  annually. 

THE    SUPPORT    PRICE 

Under  the  1965  law.  the  support  price  for 
the  1966  crop  was  fixed  at  21?  Midllng  Inch, 
average  location.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  instructed  to  determine  the  loan  price 
for  crops  after  1966  at  90 'i  of  his  estimate  cf 
the  world  price.  Because  his  estimate  leaves 
him  wide  discretion  and  because  of  the  ever- 
present  pressure  to  keep  the  loan  higher. 
something  should  be  done  to  keep  the  Secre- 
tary's focus  realistically  on  world  prices.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  heretofore  the 
loan  has  acted  as  a  magnet  so  that  when  the 
market  price  is  too  close  to  the  loan  level, 
it  tend3  to  pancake  and  peg  the  price.  The 
intent  of  the  law  is  to  keep  the  loan  low 
enough  to  allow  the  market  to  act  freely,  to 
rise  away  from  the  gravity  of  the  loan. 
Clearly,  the  supporters  of  this  legislation 
v.ere  attempting  to  move  to  a  free  market 
and.  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  producer 
with  a  direct  payment. 

In  determining  the  true  world  price,  the 
Secretary  should  Investigate  the  various 
prices  of  exotic  growths  sold  under  free  mar- 
keting and  competing  with  American  cotton 
In  markets  such  as  Liverpool,  Bremen,  Milan, 
Osaka,  etc.;  and  the  loan  price  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  could  be  determined  by  con- 
verting these  prices  to  U.S.  warehouse  terms, 
aver;ige  location,  using  gOTt  of  the  converted 
price. 

Around  the  first  of  February,  the  following 
quotations  represented  free  market  prices: 

CIF  Liverpool 

Mexican  Altamlra,  SM  I'le" $28.90 

Nicaragua,  SM  1',,," _     27.75 

Guatemala.  SM  I'm;" 28.75 

Nigeria  N.A..   l'^^" 28.60 


Average 28.50 

The  prices  have  been  verified  and  compare 
favorably  with  quotations  In  the  same  period 
with  continental  markets;  therefore: 

Average   world    price.    SM    I'io",   CIP 

continental  ports  is  near $28.  50 

Cost  to  land  from  U.S.  warehouse, 
average  location.  SM  I'io" 5.  25 


Average  world  price.  U.S.  ware- 
house  average    location   SM 

I'l.;" 23.25 

15    spot   market   average   differences, 
middling  inch.  SM  I'io" 3  25 


World    price    middling    Inch, 
average  location 20.00 


For  the  fiscal  year  through  November  1965, 
tofi^"-^  experienced  a  program  loss  of  $1.- 
591,000.000;  for  the  same  period  ending  No- 
vember 30.  1966,  (the  new  program).  CCC 
had  a  program  loss  of  $2,437,000,000— an  In- 
creased program  loss  of  almost  $900,000,000 
»n  order  to  decrease  the  Investment  In  farm 
commodities  by  $724,000,000.  We  could  have 
lumped  those  commodities  In  the  ocean  or 
CXin 481— Part  6 


1967  loan  at  90  percent 18.00 

As  all  the  world  knows,  Mr.  Freeman  has 
fixed  the  loan  at  20.25<  for  the  1967  crop 
while  fair  Investigation  will  show  beyond 
doubt  that  this  price  not  only  exceeds  90% 
of  the  world  price  but  exceeds  the  world 
price  itself.  Thus  the  USDA  has  not  helped 
the  producer  by  such  action,  but  has  Im- 
posed a  strenous  penalty  on  the  entire  In- 


dustry and  the  penalty  will  continue  next 
season. 

Sales  of  catalog  cotton  and  of  cotton  from 
the  1966  crop  have  exhausted  the  supply  of 
I'll,"  and  lis:"  staples.  Production  restric- 
tions unnecessarily  imposed  by  the  USDA  lor 
next  year  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
staple  qualities  to  the  extent  that  our  crop 
will  not  fill  the  requirements  of  our  own 
American  mills.  These  mills  will  be  required 
to  alter  the;r  production  standards  or  shift 
to  synthetics.  Our  export  market  will  be 
required  again  to  sacrifice  in  tn:s  area.  The 
1965  cotton  law  provides  for  ample  produc- 
tion of  cotton  required  for  the  domestic  and 
export  markets  but  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  malfunction  of  the  USDA. 

Texas  cotton  traditionally  is  an  export 
crop.  For  the  production  periods  prior  to 
go\ernmeut  controls,  the  export  market  con- 
stantly consumed  nearly  90- ;  of  our  crop. 
Tliis  volume  has  been  gradually  reduced  to 
about  15  20  ^r.  while  domestic  mill  consump- 
tion has  Increased  to  about  this  same  vol- 
ume, with  tiie  balance  of  sometlilng  over 
50  >  going  into  the  loan.  As  you  know, 
there  is  a  strong  attempt  now  being  made  to 
Improve  the  staple  and  character  of  Texas 
cotton  to  fit  the  demands  of  our  domestic 
markets  and  of  our  more  strict  export  mru-- 
kets.  The  ginner  will  be  required  to  g-^ve 
careful  consideration  to  the  desire  of  the 
Industry  to  Increase  the  quality  of  Texas 
cotton.  In  the  meant. me,  however,  a  large 
percentage  of  ou-  cotton  will  staple  lower 
than  inch.  The  loan  differences  should  be 
Widened  on  the  shorter  staple  cotton  If  it 
is  to  stay  out  of  the  loan,  and  our  Texas 
producers  should  support  the  fact  that  cot- 
ton is  produced  for  consumption  and  use 
and  not  for  the  loan  and  storage.  These  two 
elements  combined  mean  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  tax  payers,  and  damage  to 
the  image  of  their  product. 

Since  September,  the  premium  between 
Middling  Inch  and  Strict  Middling  li,.,"  has 
increased  from  259  points  to  344  f>olnts.  a  re- 
sult primarily  of  climatic  conditions  which 
affected  the  1966  crop  in  Mexico  and  cau.^ed 
a  shortage  in  this  staple.  Under  USDA  sys- 
tem of  providing  differences,  the  premium.s 
will  Increase  when  the  demand  Is  strong 
since  they  follow  the  spot  quotations.  On 
the  other  hand,  discounts  fixed  for  shorter 
staples  cannot  be  Increased  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  loan  Is  the  floor,  and  spot 
sales  cannot  be  effective  at  less  than  the 
government  support  price:  Thus,  the  short 
staples  now  clog  government  stocks. 

Our  system  of  differences  Is  in  serious  need 
of  attention.  The  following  four  points 
should  now  be  very  close  to  favorable  con- 
sideration under  the  1965  law: 

1.  The  matters  of  loan  values  and  market 
values,  we  hope,  are  close  to  being  accepted 
as  different  functions.  The  loan  differences 
should  be  a  theoretical  difference  that  rea- 
sonably protects  the  producer. 

2.  Loan  differences  should  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  avoid  Interference  with  normal 
consumption  during  a  season: 

3.  To  tie  the  differences  to  any  fixed 
formula  is  to  disregard  the  many  factors 
governing  differences  from  season  to  season. 
These  factors  vary;  one  factor  which  may  be 
favorable  now  might  be  unfavorable  next 
season. 

4.  As  the  situations  vary  from  time  to 
time  and  from  season  to  season,  the  effort 
Is  only  to  correctly  establish,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  loan  differences  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  fixing  collateral  values.  It  could  be 
done  most  favorably  through  a  competent 
committee  under  the  direction  of  the  USDA 
representing  various  segments  of  the  indus- 
try. 

There  Is  presently  an  unrecognized  quan- 
tity of  cotton  in  government  stocks  that  is 
reported  "unmerchantable"  or  "unspin- 
nable".  Total  quantity  of  this  type  of  cotton 
Is  unknown  but  it  Is  known  that  the  amount 
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Is  substantial.  As  an  Illustration,  approxi- 
mately 1.000.000  bales  of  High  Plains  cotton 
harvested  this  past  year  are  reported  to  be 
unmerchantable  but  now  are  In  the  loan 
on  the  Smlth-Do.xey  Class  which  made  the 
cotton  eligible  for  the  loan.  The  USDA 
should  get  this  cotton  out  of  stock,  as  It  Is  a 
heavy  weight  In  the  statistical  position  of 
the  carryover,  and  moreover,  the  carrying 
cost  Is  completely  out  of  line  with  the  value 
of  the  cotton. 

I  would  recommend  th.Tt  representative 
samples  be  placed  with  certain  designated 
government  cla.ssing  boards  for  Inspection  by 
the  various  merchants  and  buyers  and  at 
the  same  time,  designate  a  date  when  the 
lots  will  be  sold  at  auction.  The  volume 
offered  under  this  type  of  sale  should  not 
be  less  than  1.000. 000  bales  and  should  be 
considered  a  market  test  in  an  attempt  to 
flx  a  value  and  rid  the  government  stock 
of   this    poor-quality   cotton. 

The  1965  cotton  law  received  Its  support 
from  the  Congress  and  from  the  rank  and 
file  members  of  the  Industry  because  It  of- 
fered a  program  of  expansion  under  free 
marketing,  beginning  with  the  crop  year 
1967.  However,  administrative  policies  have 
had  the  effect  of  retaining — and  even  tighten- 
ing— the  system  of  control  experienced  by 
the  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years: 

1.  Continuation  of  more  restricted  pro- 
duction, more  restricted  acreage,  and  so  on. 

2.  Placing  an  above-market  floor  under 
cotton. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  obsolete  theory  of 
forcing  the  market  to  carry  a  part  of  the 
price  support  program,  where  a  system  of 
direct  payments  to  the  producer  had  every 
Intention  of  gradual  movement  to  free  mar- 
keting. 

While  we  have  experienced  community  eco- 
nomic losses  throughout  the  cotton  belt 
since  the  advent  of  price  supports,  we  have 
seen  our  greatest  loss  this  past  year.  The 
loss  of  community  facilities  which  aid  cotton 
production  Is  now  taking  on  serious  propor- 
tions. For  example,  continued  reduction  of 
cotton  acreage  has  forced  thousands  of  cot- 
ton glnners  and  compresses  out  of  business. 
Additionally,  many  cotton  seed  oil  mills, 
local  cotton  buyers  and  hundreds  of  leading 
cotton  merchants  and  exporters  have  either 
quit  the  business  or  seriously  reduced  their 
staffs  as  they  were  forced  to  restrict  their 
operations.  The  present  lack  of  these  and 
other  facilities  In  hundreds  of  communities 
has  practically  eliminated  these  communi- 
ties as  centers  of  cotton  production.  In  the 
long  run.  the  major  burden  will  fall  on  the 
cotton  growers  who  have  been  paid  not  to 
grow  cotton. 

Mr.  Freeman,  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
goal  of  the  1965  cotton  law,  continues  his 
antiquated  higher-than-world  market  loan 
price  theory.  The  production  restriction  Is 
an  injury  to  the  producer  and  will  even- 
tually eliminate  the  whole  prospect  of  cot- 
ton production.  Let  us  compare  the  1966 
picture  with  1965: 

Texas  harvested  acreage: 

1965    5,  565,  000 

1966    3,  990,  000 


U.S.  production: 

1965  -.- 13,615.  000 

1966    9,595,000 


1966  loss 1,  575,000 

Texas  ginnlngs: 

1965    4,630,894 


1966 


-3,  146,  677 


1966   loss 1.  484,  217 

Unless  some  sudden  and  unforeseen  action 
Is  taken,  these  losses  will  be  repeated  in  1967. 
It  Is  questionable  whether  or  not  the  Inter- 
ests allied  to  cotton  production  can  stay  In 
business  another  year  under  this  handicap. 

Now,  let's  look  at  what  happened  to  1966 
foreign  production  as  compared  to  the  United 
States.     Here  are  the  Sgrures: 


1966  loss 4.020,000 

World  production: 

1965    53,  000.000 

1966    48,200,000 


1966  loss 4.800,000 

World  production  excluding  United  States: 

-.39,395,000 

.-- 38,605.000 


1965 
1966 


Loss 


780,  000 


Percentage  Reduction  1965  (U.S.).  29.5:; 
World  Production  excluding  U.S.  (World). 
.02' ;  . 

(Without  some  crop  failures  and  adverse 
wcaLher  conditions  In  Mexico,  world  produc- 
tion would  have  increased  outside  the  United 
States  ] 

I  wonder  how  long  the  USDA  will  maintain 
its  delusion  that  the  nation  is  so  big  and 
bountiful  that  we  can  continue  indefinitely 
to  sacrifice  our  ability  to  produce — that  we 
can  continue  indefinitely  to  abandon  our 
markets.  We  gave  our  markets  to  Mexico 
by  setting  the  1967  resale  price  on  govern- 
ment stocks  at  22  cents  a  pound.  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Poage.  now  Chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  has  said  that 
this  maneuver  will  give  export  markets  to 
Mexico  and  other  countries  which  grow  cot- 
ton similar  to  that  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

SKIP-ROW    PLANTING 

Most  foreign  cotton  production  which  com- 
petes with  U.S.  cotton  is  In  the  l>iii"  staple, 
which  is  very  Important  In  the  produc- 
tion of  textiles  today.  To  Illustrate  this 
point.  I  refer  you  to  CCC  catalog  sales  of 
the  past  season.  Of  a  total  of  7.084.682  B  C 
bid  through  January  23rd.  3.411.328  bales 
were  of  I'l,."  or  better  staple;  1.916,666  were 
IMi.'";  and  the  balance  totalling  only  1,756,688 
bales  were  of  Inch-and-shorter  staple. 
Stocks  of  11 1.,"  staple  have  been  ellmlnted 
from  CCC  stocks  and  none  will  enter  the 
loan  from  the  1966  crop. 

It  is  easily  recognized  that  the  1967  crop 
year  will  hardly  supply  the  American  mills; 
therefore,  where  will  our  foreign  mill  cus- 
tomers obtain  their  usual  supply  next  season? 
From  other  countries?  This  Is  the  question 
the  present  program  does  not  answer.  This 
is  the  reason  I  look  with  doubt  at  Secretary 
Freeman  when  he  denies  skip-row  planting 
of  cotton  for  1967.  Senato-s  from  nine  cot- 
ton states  have  requested  that  skip-row  regu- 
lations be  relaxed  for  1967.  Mr.  Freeman  has 
given  a  negative  answer  In  a  two  page  letter. 
His  reasons  follow: 

The  Secretary  says  that  the  one  and  two 
skip-row  plantings  result  In  an  Increase  of 
45';  In  yield  and  Increase  the  use  of  50% 
more  land.  This  Is  the  same  as  an  acreage 
allotment  Increase  for  the  farmer.  The  two- 
and-two  pattern  doubles  the  land  use  and 
ups  production  by  65'^;  . 

The  Secretary  conceded  that  skip-row 
practice  would  result  In  an  Increased  staple 
length  but  countered  that  It  would  add  a 
million  bales  to  the  supply.  He  is  missing 
the  point.  We  need  better  cotton  in  1967 
1968  for  our  U.S.  mill  requirements,  which 
may  use  10  million  bales  If  suitable  and  at- 
tainable, plus  our  export  trade  which  he  Is 
trying  so  desperately  to  give  away. 

It  is  granted  that  the  government  does  not 
need  more  cotton  right  now,  but  we  do  need 
better  cotton  in  volume.  It  has  been  proved 
In  the  past  that  better  cotton  can  be  pro- 
duced In  volume  through  use  of  the  skip-row 
planting  system.  This  is  easily  demon- 
strated in  the  High  Plains  section;  they  can 
grow  better  cotton  with  higher  mlcronalre 
by  skip-row  planting.  The  refusal  to  relax 
the  regulation  m  skip-row  planting  Is  an  er- 


ror In  Judgment  by  the  Secretary.  It  was 
not  the  Intent  of  the  1965  cotton  law  to  re- 
strain or  destroy  a  producer's  better  Judg- 
ment In  cotton  growing  at  a  reduced  produc- 
tion cost. 

A  recent  development  should  be  noted  be- 
fore I  close.  In  a  letter  dated  January  27 
of  this  year.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  Schnittker  advised  several  of  our 
Texas  delegation  in  Congress  as  follows: 

"You  will  recall  I  met  with  you  and  others 
early  this  month  in  regards  to  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  some  of  the  problems  having 
to  do  with  1967  projected  yields  for  cotton. 
particularly  in  the  Rolling  Plains  area  of 
Texas. 

■We  have  today  notified  our  ASCS  State 
Committees  that  they  may  use  a  poundage 
of  up  to  3  pounds  per  acre  times  that  states 
upland  cotton  allotment  as  a  reserve  to  ad- 
just unusual  hardship  situations  and  Inequi- 
ties which  may  exist  in  1967  farm  projected 
yields  in  one  or  more  counties  in  each  state. 

"This  reserve  will  be  available  to  county 
committees  and  used  only  for  farms  In  such 
counties  which  cannot  secure  relief  by  prov- 
ing yields  and  which  are  not  in  position  to 
request  relief  on  the  basis  of  similar  furnis 
since  the  conditions  which  resulted  In  the 
low  yields  covered  a  wide  area.  It  Is  our 
view  that  state  committees  working  with 
country  ASCS  committees  can  through  t.helr 
actions  alleviate  hardships  and  Inequities 
which  may  exist  on  farms  within  the  state." 

Now,  a  number  of  publications  have  in- 
terpreted this  letter  from  the  Under  Sec- 
retary to  mean  that  some  6,800,000  acres 
will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  3  pounds  per 
acre  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  radical 
regulations  forced  on  certain  area  producers 
for  the  current  skip-row  penalties.  Please 
note  that  the  letter  mentions  up  to  3  pounds 
per  acre  and  Is  based  on  the  projected  yields, 
which  is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  an  increase 
In  the  production  of  lint  or  seed;  rather, 
it  merely  means  the  dealing  out  of  a  lltf.e 
more  cash.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine,  the  skip-row  regulations  have  not 
been  changed.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Under 
Secretary's  letter  is  misleading. 

To  my  mind,  the  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
USDA  offer  a  classic  example  of  unbridled 
power  exercised  by  an  administrative  agency. 
The  cotton  cjuestion  Is  the  case  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today,  but  the  Issue  goes  much 
further.  A  Dallas  Morning  News  editorial 
of  December  14.  1965,  pinpointed  the  prob- 
lem and  called  on  the  American  people  to 
rouse  themselves  and  reclaim  many  of  their 
rights,  lost  through  such  usurpation  of  pow- 
er by  administrative  decree. 

"Congress,"  the  editorial  reads,  "with  all 
of  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  voice  of  the  public  that  the 
Constitution  provides.  Every  time  that  voice 
Is  diminished,  democracy  loses  something. 
Congressmen  should  insist — and  the  public 
should  back  them  up — that  laws  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  purposes  oJ 
those  who  enacted  them.  Anything  else  is 
unconstitutional  and  a  menace  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  system  of  government  which 
our  forefathers  set  up." 
Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  QUALITY  OP  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  on  the  quality  of  American 
Government,  which  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  last  FViday,  is  a  docu- 
ment deserving  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  analysis  by  every  Member  of 
of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  hope  this  mes- 
sage will  be  read  and  its  meanings  taken 
to  heart  by  every  oflacial  of  government 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  who 
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bears  responsibility  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem. 

For  in  this  message  the  President  has 
faced  and  calls  upon  us  all  to  face  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  enable  our  federal 
system  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  in- 
creasingly populous  and  complex  society. 
He  has  set  in  motion  a  course  of  action 
in  which  we  all  must  join  if  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed, as  it  must  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  self-government  in  this 
country. 

The  President  tells  us  that  substantial 
improvements  need  to  be  made  in  the 
machinery  of  government  to  insure  that 
it  will  respond  effectively  to  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  people.  "With  that. 
Members  of  Congress  can  heartily  agree. 
Tliere  has  been  much  concern  among  us 
over  the  proliferation  of  narrow  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  and  duplicating 
Federal  programs  and  the  confusion  they 
have  generated  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  The  splendid  legislative  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  few  years  may  fail 
unless  we  can  devise  institutional  ma- 
chinery cai>able  of  translating  these  laws 
into  benefits  to  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

The  President  tells  us  of  his  plans  to 
intensify  use  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting 
system  which  was  instituted  some  months 
ago.  He  asks  that  Congress  approve  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  requested  in  the 
budgets  of  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
In  this  he  deserves  our  full  support. 

The  drive  to  reduce  the  Government's 
cost  of  doing  business  will,  the  President 
says,  be  continued.  A  new  Advisory 
Council  on  Cost  Reduction  will  be 
formed  to  broaden  and  strengthen  that 
effort. 

Then  the  President  reminds  us  that 
government  Is  people — men  and  women 
shape  the  laws,  make  the  decisions, 
translate  programs  into  action.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  years  ahead  gov- 
ernment will  need  more  and  better 
trained  and  skilled  manpower.  That 
need  will  be  greatest  in  State  and  local 
government,  where  public  service  em- 
ployment is  growing  at  four  times  the 
rate  in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  President 
makes  two  legislative  proposals: 

First.  The  Public  Service  Education 
Act  of  1967  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  fellowships  for  education  In 
Government  service  and  to  extend  finan- 
cial support  to  universities  in  developing 
their  capacity  to  provide  training  and 
education  for  public  service  careers; 

Second.  The  Intergovernmental  Man- 
power Act  of  1967  would  authorize  a 
variety  of  measures  to  improve  the  skills 
of  personnel  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. Fellowships  would  be  provided 
for  further  education  of  public  em- 
ployees. Grants  would  be  available  for 
comprehensive  training  programs  and 
for  strengthening  personnel  administra- 
tion systems.  State  and  local  employees 
would  be  admitted  to  Federal  training 
programs.  Provision  would  be  made  for 
interchange  of  personnel  between  the 
federal  Goverrunent,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  on  the 
other,  lor  periods  of  up  to  2  years. 


These  Presidential  proposals  are  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
to  other  Senators,  since  they  correspond 
so  closely  with  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  of  1967. 
which  I  and  a  number  of  cosponsors  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  Hearings  on 
a  similar  bill  were  held  last  summer  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chaii-man. 

Judging  by  reactions  to  the  legislation 
already  under  consideration,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  should  have  a  warm  re- 
ception from  Congi-ess  and  the  country. 
We  shall  want  to  examine  them  in  the 
light  of  the  studies  we  have  made  and 
the  judgment  of  those  best  qualified  in 
public  administration  and  personnel 
management. 

The  President  stresses  the  need  for  full 
and  free  communication  among  respon- 
sible officials  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. He  sets  forth  an  "open  door" 
policy  to  encourage  consultation  between 
Federal  officials  and  those  of  State  and 
local  government.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  done  much  in  recent 
months  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion, and  has  been  greatly  aided  in  this 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  by 
Gov,  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergoverrunental  Relations.  We  applaud 
this  new  emphasis. 

To  improve  programs  requiring  the 
cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  the  President  has  taken  an 
important  Initiative.  He  proposed  a 
two-stage  effort  to  streamline  and  mod- 
ernize the  grant-in-aid  system  through 
which  broad  national  strategy  is  fused 
with  local  knowledge  and  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  first  stage,  under  general  legis- 
lation which  he  will  submit.  Federal 
agencies  would  cc«nblne  related  grants 
into  a  single  financial  package,  reduc- 
ing redtape  without  disturbing  the 
separate  authorizations,  substantive  re- 
quirements, and  appropriations.  He  has 
directed  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  form  a  task  force  which 
wiU  develop  a  plan  for  this  first-stage 
consolidation  within  30  days. 

The  second  stage  will  be  basic  consoli- 
dation of  grant-in-aid  authorizations, 
appropriations,  and  statutory  require- 
ments in  all  areas  where  this  is  feasible. 
The  President  has  directed  the  Budget 
Director  to  review  the  range  of  programs 
to  see  where  this  can  be  done,  and  the 
necessary  legislation  will  be  submitted 
area  by  area  as  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted. 

Here  again  the  President  is  hitting  at 
a  problem  that  has  long  vexed  Members 
of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  complexity  of 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
the  attendant  delays  and  redtape  is  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  friction  within 
the  federal  system.  It  is  imperative 
that  better  means  be  foimd  for  admin- 
istering these  vital  programs. 

Abimdant  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  has  come  to  us  through 
the  hearings  on  creative  federalism  that 
have  been  conducted  over  a  period  of 
months  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 


governmental Relations,  and  on  legisla- 
tion I  and  others  have  Introduced. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1967,  which  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  following  the  general  line  of  the 
act  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  con- 
tains a  provision  for  consolidation  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  It  would  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  as  the  President's 
proposals.  Our  bill  would  allow  the 
President  to  submit  grant  consolidation 
plans  in  the  same  manner  as  reorgani- 
zation plans,  to  take  effect  in  the  absence 
of  a  disapproving  resolution  by  either 
House. 

We  shall  give  the  President's  proposals 
the  most  serious  consideration.  We  will 
want  to  a^k  whether  they  go  far  enou^i'h, 
whether  they  should  be  coupled  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act,  to  which  the 
Senate  has  already  given  strong  support. 
The  President  has  submitted  a  chal- 
lenging set  of  recommendations.  Also, 
he  has  accepted  the  responsibility  to  act 
through  the  executive  machinerj-  now 
available  to  him  for  improving  admin- 
istrative procedures.  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant that  he  has  charged  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  delve  deep  into  the  prob- 
lem of  Government  management  and 
come  up  with  constructive  solutions. 

This  message  from  the  President  is 
charged  with  significance  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  Our  response  to  his 
initiative  should  be  prompt  and  thorough 
consideration  of  his  proposals  and  initia- 
tives of  our  own  wherever  we  see  addi- 
tional needs.  It  Is  time  for  a  new  empha- 
sis in  the  Congress  on  legislation  tha-t  will 
strengthen  our  federal  system  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  government  in 
America. 

Improving  the  quality  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans,  their 
health,  their  jobs,  their  rights  as  citizens, 
and  their  security  as  free  men.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  first  objective  of  our 
democratic  society. 


MERCHAJJT  MARINE   HEARINGS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  on  April  12  and  13. 
The  hearings  wiU  be  In  room  5110  and 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 

These  hearings  were  scheduled  orig- 
inally to  begin  on  February  27,  but  were 
delayed  because  there  were  indications 
that  at  long  last  an  administration  was 
about  to  propose  a  maritime  program. 
I  use  the  indefinite  article  "an"  advisedly, 
for  those  of  us  concerned  about  the  de- 
cline of  this  Nation's  merchant  marine 
have  been  waiting  for  many  years, 
through  several  administrations  for  a 
maritime  program.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  have  waited  so  long.  Perhaps  we  in 
Congress  should  have  taken  the  initiative, 
though  unfortunately  Congress  evidently 
lacks  the  power  to  make  certain  what  it 
initiates  on  Capitol  Hill  eventually  is  ini- 
tiated downtown. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
dwell  on  the  past.  That  Is  behind  us, 
and  the  future  is  what  is  important. 
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I  am  unhappy  to  have  to  report  that 
as  of  today  I  have  received  no  firm  re- 
port that  the  administration  will  in  fact 
propose  a  maritime  program. 
I  hope  it  will. 

I  hope  it  will  do  so  in  time  for  it  to  be 
the  subject  of  my  subcommittee's  hear- 
ing next  month.  I  believe  the  hearings 
can  be  more  productive  if  they  focus  on 
a  particular  recommendation  than  if  they 
were  to  be  a  general  investigation  of  the 
health  of  the  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever. I  hasten  to  add  that  a  lack  of  an 
administration  proposal  will  not  make 
the  hearings  an  exercise  in  futility,  for 
the  time  to  act  has  come,  and  Congress 
must  be  prepared  to  act  even  if  the  ad- 
ministration has  found  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  decided  not  to 
take  the  initiative. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  cannot  under- 
stand the  blind  spot  this  administration 
has  had,  as  had  previous  administrations, 
on  the  importance  of  a  viable  merchant 
marine.  That  is  particularly  true  in 
light  of  the  administration's  support  for 
other  marine  activities. 

On  July  13,  1966,  I  delivered  in  this 
Chamber  a  speech  entitled  "A  Sensible 
Sea  Policy."  In  that  speech  I  concluded : 
But  seapower.  the  end  revsult  of  a  sensible 
sea  policy,  ts  more  than  carriers  and  deck 
guns,  more  than  supplying  troops  in  war. 
SeapKJwer  also  is  the  good  sense  to  explore 
and  cultivate  tlie  great  n.itural  resources  of 
the  sea;  and  it  is  the  ability  to  carry  cargo 
and  extend  Influence  in  peace. 

The  administration  has  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  pursuing  parts  of  a  sensible 
sea  policy. 

The  administration  now  supports  en- 
thusiastically cultivation  of  ocean  re- 
sources for  production  of  fish  protein 
concentrate.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested $462  million,  an  increase  of  13 
percent  over  last  year,  to  support  marine 
science  activities. 

I  think  a  part  of  the  administration's 
Increased  interest  in  marine  science  can 
be  traced  to  the  activities  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  this  area. 
As  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, the  Vice  President  has  given 
invaluable  support  to  this  recently  formed 
Council.  The  Presidents  first  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Council  is  a  most  im- 
pressive document,  impressive  because  of 
what  the  Council  has  accomplished  and 
proposes  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Ocean  Science 
News  about  the  Vice  President's  con- 
tribution to  marine  science  and  about  the 
President's  report  on  the  Council  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  hope  we  can  get  the  Vice  President 
to  be  as  interested  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine segment  of  a  sensible  sea  policy  as 
he  has  been  in  marine  science.  If  he 
were  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  we 
would  have  the  cooperation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  needed  to 
come  up  with  and  implement  a  sensible 
maritime  policy. 

I  have  invited  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Transportation  and  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  testify  at  the 
hearings.  Certainly  the  activities  of 
these  departments  are  closely  intertwined 


witli  the  question  of  the  future  of  our 
merchant  marine.  It  is  important  that 
we  have  the  views  of  these  officials. 

The  importance  of  the  views  of  these 
officials  is  illustrated  by  an  article  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
According  to  the  article,  the  Navy  is  em- 
barking on  a  shipbuilding  program 
through  which  it  hopes  'to  force  a 
streamlining  of  the  whole  shipbuilding 
industry." 

Mi-.  President.  I  have  no  complaints 
about  cffoi-t.s  to  streamline  our  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  but  I  beUeve,  and  believe 
strongly,  that  any  such  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  should  consider  all 
facets  of  that  portion  of  a  sensible  sea 
policy  dealing  with  ships.  As  I  indicated 
previously  seapower  is  more  than  carriers 
and  deck  guns,  more  than  supplying 
troops  in  war.  It  also  involves  the  abil- 
ity to  carry  cargo  and  to  extend  influence 
in  peace. 

I  trust  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recog- 
nizes the  connection  between  the  Navy's 
hope  to  modernize  shipyards  and  the  en- 
tire question  of  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  He  can  demonstrate 
his  recognition  by  coming  before  my  sub- 
committee and  stating  his  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle about  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  plans, 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article,  published 
in  the  same  edition  of  that  paper,  report- 
ing the  reaction  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute  to  merchant  ma- 
rine proposals  being  circulated  by  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Ocean  Science  News,  Mar.  10, 
19671 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
emerges  increasingly  as  an  enthusi:vstic, 
knowledgeable,  and  effective  leader  in  the  na- 
tion's advance  into  the  ocean  for  science,  in- 
dustry and  defense.  His  capacity  for  learmng 
must  be  great;  his  Interest  In  oceanography- 
et-al.  sincere;  and  the  time  he  spends  on  the 
subject,  somewhat  disproportionate  with  the 
time  spent  on  his  many  other  activities.  The 
results  of  a  real  and  sincere  effort  in  these 
respects  were  obvioxis  in  his  handling  of  yes- 
terday morning's  press  conference  on  Marine 
Science  Affairs— A  Year  of  Transition",  The 
First  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  The  oceanic  community  can 
be  grateful  that  the  Vice  President  is  the 
man  he  is  and  that  he  has  taken  the  Interest 
he  has  in  the  nation's  oceanic  endeavors.  It 
Is  our  view  that  he  and  Wenk  constitute  an 
unbeatable  combination  and  can  effectively 
withstand  the  onslaughts  of  Ignorance,  over- 
enthusiasm,  vested  interests.  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, politics,  etc.,  etc. — either  singly  or 
In  multifarious  combination.  This  year  bears 
watching. 

The  Report  itself  is  the  most  complete 
rundown,  and  most  elaborate  crews-corre- 
lated presentation  yet  made  of  the  nation's 
efforts  to  study,  explore  and  utilize  the  ocean. 
A  major  effort  was  made  to  relate  specific 
things  being  done  under  the  Marine  Sciences 
Program  to  specific  national  and  interna- 
tional policy  objectives.  Market  analysts 
will  find  it  a  greater  help  than  anything  yet 
produced  of  this  nature  by  the  Government. 
It  can  be  obtained  for  60i  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  US.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C.  20402. 


All  of  the  ocean-oriented  agencies,  through 
the  Marine  Sciences  Council,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  areas  of  "new  initiative  and 
increased  emphasis",  nine  in  all: 

(I\  International  Cooperation,  Including 
lncre:ised  emphasis  on  Joint  international 
programs  to  study  and  realize  the  resources 
of  the  ocean. 

(2)  Food  From  the  Sea.  with  provision  for 
two  pilot  plants  in  the  US.  for  producing 
Fish  Protein  Concentrate  (FPCi — one  to  be 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  one  to  be  built  by  industry  and  leased 
to  the  Government  ( RFP's  due  out  shortly 
from  BCFi — funding  requests  for  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  (AID)  to 
conduct  three  demonstration  programs 
abroad  of  the  "whole  fisheries  system"  from 
locating  ocean  fisheries  resources  to  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  FPC  ...  as  well  as 
development  of  other  oceanic  resources. 

{3)  Sea  Grant  College  Programs,  which  Is 
designed  to  develop  and  strengthen  marine 
and  oceanographlc  instruction  and  research 
capabilities  at  educational  institutions 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  marine  activities 
(including  boating)   (OSN.  27  Jan  67). 

(4)  Data  Systems  Study,  a  program  to  in- 
crease not  only  the  volume  of  riseful  oce.m- 
ographlc  data,  but  also  its  effective  processing 
and  dissemination.  Key  factor  in  this  pro- 
gram will  be  a  study  to  be  contracted  for  out- 
side of  Government  (RFP's  due  shortly) 
Funding  in  FY-67  for  this  program  is  $75.- 
000  and  in  FY-68,  $625.000— to  be  provided 
by   participating   agencies. 

(5)  Estuary  Study,  Initially  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  joint  effort  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration— with  (and  this  sends  chills  up  some 
of  our  spines)  C.  of  E.  as  the  lead  agency 
Also  participating  will  be  BCF,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  &  Wildlife,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  Smithsonl.in 
Institution,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  Included 
in  the  study  is  an  already-authorized  hy- 
draulic model  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

(6)  Surveys  of  Mineral  Resources.  Includ- 
ing a  demonstration  project  in  a  single 
oceanic  area  to  show  Just  how  and  how  well 
a  given  area  may  be  surveyed  for  mineral  re- 
sources. Area  will  be  the  northeast  Pacific 
off  the  coasts  (on  the  continental  shelves)  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Alaska  (and.  hope- 
fully. Canada).  Participating  agencies  win 
be  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines.  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
and  the  Navy  (and,  we  would  hope,  appro- 
priate Canadian  agencies) . 

(7)  Ocean  Observaticm  and  Prediction. 
mainly  a  strengthening  of  ocean  observation 
networks  (that  lag  behind  land-based  sys- 
tems) needed  to:  (a)  study  the  effects  of  the 
marine  environment  on  weather  and  espe- 
cially to  study  how  to  predict  droughts:  (b» 
improve  prediction  of  near-shore  weather 
and  severe  storms  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty of  shore  communities  and  industries. 
and  (c)  predict  the  state  of  the  oceans  to 
protect  life  and  property  and  support  off- 
shore resource  exploitation.  ESSA  will  be 
the  lead  agency  with  Navy,  Coast  Guard  and 
others  participating. 

(8)  Deep  Ocean  Technology.  Including 
both  Navy's  Deep  Submergence  Systems 
Project  and  a  new  Navy  program  to  develop 
new  deep  ocean  technology  (OSN,  17Peb67). 

(9)  Subpolar  Oceanographic  Research, 
mainly  $12  million  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
new  Icebreaker  which  will  be  designed  and 
built  primarily  as  an  Arctic-Antarctic  ocean- 
ographic research  vessel — the  first  of  its  kind. 

The  following  table  provides  yet  another 
breakdown  of  how  the  FTr-68  Marine  Sciences 
Program  budget  is  to  be  employed — this  one 
related  mainly  to  the  attainment  of  national 
objectives: 
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Fiscal    year    1968    spending,    by    national     way,    being   more    completely  standardized,     ships  now  In  service  with  the  12  new  ones, 
objective  will  cost  lees  to  build  and  less  to  maintain,      relieving   1,000  crewmen  for  other  duties 

[In  millions  of  dollars]  But  more  than  that,  they  hope  to  force  a         The  Navy  hopes  to  use  the  same  shipping 

National   Security    191.6     streamlining  ot  the  whole  shipbuilding  In-      techniques  for  other  purchases,  including  a 

Fisheries   development   and    sea"  food  dustry,    which   they   consider   slow-moving,      dozen  flre-support  ships  armed  with  rockets 

technology   49.2     ^^'de-bound  and  high-cost.  and  guns  to  provide  covering  barrages  for 

rransportation   27  8  smalleh,    but   betteb  Marine   landing   teams,   and   nuclear   attack 

Recreation        13.6         if   the    Navy's   plans   succeed,    the   nation      Tc^Z^TffV;.^Tl''I' ^''°^  ^'^  *""'"  '"  ^  ''''"" 

pollution  abatement  and  control 9.5     could  end  up  with  just  five  to  seven  new  or      '^Zl^  ^^."^I'^^J^^^^  r,.,     ■►,       h,       ^„ 

international  cooperation  and  collab-  greatly  modermzed,  highly  automated  major      ^I°\J,^°  ItT.u^  i?  ^  ^  des  gned   its 

oration    7.4     shipyards;  in  the  past  10  years    14  shipyards      ?^^  '^'P%'?^^  ^.^^'^  flf^  °'il  contracts  ot^ 

Minerals,  chemicals,  water,  and  energy  hav'e'  done   major   Naval   .instruction.^  And      '^t rff i'>.?^       h    >r'''  ^.T'  .^'Tl'^  .'I'l^' 
resources    5.  8      the  Navy's  purchasing  power  gives  It  lots  of      T      }  ^^^^^^'^,^  has  gotten  the  Job  of  build- 
Health  .— 4.  2     leverage  in  trying  to  Iring  about  such  a  re-        '\LnT>fr?h,n^Sn''/?iH  '  t  ^""^  ""ul  ''' 

Shore    and    harbor    stabilization    and  suit.     It  account  for  some  80%  of  all  U.S.      to  keep  the  shipbuilding  Industry  healthy  so 

protection    1.7     ship  construction.  that  there  would  be  lots  of  yards  ready  t^o 

Multipurpose  activities:  Still,    the    Navy    could    encounter    stormy      &"l^.  "Jl"  .''„1'!:!h,  recent   years   the 

Oceanographlc  research 73.2     weather  in  trving  to  carry  out  its  plans.     The      ^^p'   ^^s  been  spending  more  than  SI   bil- 

Mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy. _ . ,     39.  1     Senate  yesterday? approved  a  defense  author-      "°"  ^/ff '  °"  "I*  TrTT''"'-  ^"'^   '  ""^^T 
ocean     environmental     observation  Izatlon  bill  thai  kn^ks  out  of  Defense  Sec-      l°yl'^^,.^J',^Ti^^  T   P«''''^"'^^'>' 

and   prediction   services 21.1      retary   McNamara's   new   budget,   a   plan   for  r'vIh^^^c^iI   cf^^  «^    ,    v,  ,. 

General  purpose  engineering 10.5      construction  of  five  FDL  ships,  along  with      ti,«t    hntl  ^.1  t        t.^       ^"  "".^'^   " 

Education       . .. 5.5      funds   voted   last   year  for   two  such   vessels.      ™  ^*'°J!' J""'''"^  ^,,  ''"''     mamt^nance 

Data  center.   2.  1      Besides    influential    Senators,    certain    ship      k?,^.  ^„«^  ^Tt^^f .     J^  "^^^'^^^ 

operators  and  union  chiefs  also  prefer  a  more     ^^J  of?.n  n.fr.r  V    n    'k'^'   °'   the   ^ame 

Total    462.3     traditional  approach.  class  often  differ  greatly  because  each  con- 

»»_    »«-,xT  Z,\,.       .11   c   V  *   V,     1    I.  .  tractor    buvs    equipment    such    as    pumps 

Of  fundamental  significance  to  the  future     the   House  ^  ok.7    he  Idl  ^an    ''hT  win      ''°''"^  and  winches  on  the  open  market:  th:s 
of  our  oceamc  efforts  was  the  Vice  President's     argu"thu  it  is  oart  of  a  broad  airlift  seaUft      ^^"'P'"^"^   varies   depending   on   where   and 

repeated    and    strongly    emphasized    state-  s,rTegv    alrLdv  aoD%\ed   bf  Conere^^^^^  ""'^^'^  "  '^  purchased.     When  a  number  of 

ments  during  the  press  conference  that  the  ,1^  Hnl.e  /n«  «ionJ  Mr    M.N^^^.rf  tn^^I  -"*P^  °^  °"^  '^'"^  ^""''^  ^^^^  ^uilt.  savs  this 

oceans  were  mainly  the  realm  of  private  in-  ^^t    Hn\,./?^Pr^h.rf '  i^^.'in    r,l^f,      .    f  "A^"^'  "the-r  lines  were  the  .same  but  that's 

dustry.    "We're  not  in  a  race  to  see  how  much  spnnt^r^  in  TTnrff.r.n.o  L^^^^^^^^^  "       «'^°"'    ^''    ^'^^^   ^'^^   ^     Oi   the    157.000   spare 

money  we  can  spend.    Were  here  to  see  how  ^ZTnf%l"  hi.)    to  Hr.n  thp?r  nfrf^itfn.  .^      P^^^^  ^he  Navy  stocks  for  its  ships,  33'.    can 

well  we  can  utilize  the  resources  we  have  .  .  .  T  ,     .       r  '  IZ  ^K  S>^?^\    ,  "e  used  on  onlv  one  ship. 

much  of  that  future  Investment  will  come  1^^  l?JT..  1\   ^^\  defense    chief   fails    to  Another  result,  in  the  Pentagon's  view,  is 

from  private  industry  ...  by  a  ratio  of  10-  7'"   '"'"  "'^^   ^^^^  ^^""^^  ^^  ^"'  ^ry  again  m  ^^,^^  ^  g    shipyards  have  failed  to  keep  pace 

to-1  at  least   .   .    "     He  also  stated  flatly  that      '^°''  with    modern    shipbuilding    techniques      "It 

he  had  instructed  Council  Executive  Secre-  other  projects  j^^^  become  increasingly  apparent  in  recent 

tary  Dr.  Ed  Wenk  to  make  every  effort  to  dis-         Some  of  the  other  projects  the  Navy  has  years  that  our  shipbuilding  industry,  both 

seminate  as  much  information   as  possible  In  mind:  public  and  private,  has  fallen  far  behind  its 

about  the  plans,  progress  and  results  of  the  '  ^  '    Building  at  least  five  amphibious  as-  competitors    In    other    countries,"    Mr.    Mc- 

Federal    Government's    work    In    the    ocean,  sault  ships,  which  will  combine  the  features  Namara   said   in   recent   Congressional   testl- 

And,  making  sure  to  give  credit  where  credit  °^  troop-carrying  transports,  of  vessels  that  mony.     "Not  only  does  it  cost  twice  as  much 

Is  due,  Humphrey  said:  "I  want  to  pay  trlb-  can  launch  small  landing  craft  and  of  ships  to  build  a  ship  "in  this  country,  but  It  also 

ute   to   Congress   which    provided   the   main  that   haul   heavy   military   equipment.     The  takes  twice  as  long." 

Impetus  for  our  new  interest  in  the  oceans."  ships  would  have  floodable  wells  from  which  The  new  total-package  purchasing  tech- 
He  was  referring  specifically  to  the  Senate  preloaded  landing  craft  could  be  speedily  nique  should  change  ihings.  Navy  men  bc- 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Oceanographic  dispatched  for  the  run  to  the  be.ich.  In  Heve.  by  giving  a  shipbuilder  enough  work  at 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  addition,  each  would  have  a  flight  deck  from  one  time  to  make  it  profitable  to  build  a  new 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  All-in-all  it  looks  which  helicopters  could  be  launched  to  drop  yard  or  modernize  an  existing  one  "Our 
like  an  auspicious  and  premising  start  to  the  paratroops  onto  an  enemy  position.  practices  have  contributed  to  some  extent  to 
nation's  new  future  in  the  ocean.                               These  ships  would  be  huge — at  least  40,000  the  reason  there  hasn't  been  modernization 

tons    displacement     (the     luxury    passenger  'r^  the  past,"  says  A.ssistant   Navy  Secretary 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journil   Mar  99   lOfivi  ''"^''  United  States  ts  52,000  tons) .    By  July,  Graem.e  Bannerman.  because  contract  awards 

t.„  ^  .^  -i.  11.11.  ^.i.  i»D(|  the  Navv  hopes  to  select  contractors  to  work  weren't  big  enough   to  make  modernization 

bnrPBt.Tii.DiNG  Shitt:  Navt  Aims  To  Pressure  out  the  design;  it  hopes  to  give  a  production  outlays  worthwhile. 

YARDS  Into  S'toeamlining  as  It  Modernizes  contract  in  May  1968.     The  first  ship  would  But  much  of  the  success  of  these  sweeping 

Am^    ro'**^  1^    WOULD    Design,    Build  be  delivered   In   1972  and  others  during  the  Piaris  depends  on  Congress'  approval  of  the 

STAvn  ^^  *  Class;   G.^ins  Seen  From  following    three    years.     The    new    defense  FDL  program.     Rejection  would  imperil  ap- 

Resistan'^'*^'"''        ^^^        Changes        Hit  budget  contains  $155  million  for  design  costs.  plication    of    the    package    concept    to   other 

"^^  production  of  certain  parts  and  one  complete  ^hip  projects.     And  the  FDL  program  is  un- 

(By   Frederick   Taylor)  ship  der  attack  from  a  variety  of  people,  ranging 

Washington.— The   Navy    Is    planning   to         '2'   Construction  of  new  escort  ships.  In-  ^^°^  ^^^  President  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

buy  a  flock  of  fancy  warships  at  a  total  orlce  eluding    destroyers,    destroyer    escorts    and  to  AFI^CIO  officials,  on  a  variety  of  grounds 

of  billions— using  a  cost-saving  but  contro  frigates— perhaps    hundreds   of    them.      This  T"e  criticism   sometimes   is  contradictory 

verslal  new   way  of  shopping  that  it  hones  Program    has    Just    gone    into    the    planning  P^"?°^"\''=  ^^P-  Edward  Garmatz  of  Mary- 

wlU  force  modernization   of   the   U  S    shin-  stage.     A  Navy  studv  group  hopes  to  estab-  '""d.  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 

bulldlng  Industry  I'sh    conmaon    standards    among    all    these  ""'"^   Committee,   who   has  called   the   FDLs 

Its    "total    package"    anoroach    caUo    for  ^^"Ps:  It's  poesible  they  could  be  built  with  "floating  Edsels."  complains  that  they  will 

award  to  one  company  of  a  contract  coverlne  "^«   ^^""^   ^"11   and   have   different   weapons  /^^    nothing    commercially."      William    B 

all   phases   of    a   shlDbulldlne   nrotert      Tht  systems,  or  common  bow  and  stern  sections  R^nd,     president    of    United     States     Lines, 

award   would   Include   design    o?   the   ve^el  ^>th  different  mid-sections.  '''Sues  that  the  FDLs  would  put  the  Govern- 

construction  of  all  ships  of  a  given  kind  over         ^he  Navy  hopes  to  brief  shipbuilders  on  "^"*  deeper  into  competition  with  Uie  pri- 

several  years,  and  in  some  cases  even  main-  <^his  program  this  summer.    A  contract  prob-  ^^!f^>"  °^^^,^"''^'^^^  marine 

tenance  after  the  ships  go  on  duty      Tra-  ^^^y  won't   be   awarded  until   1969  or   1970,  ^ne  ai-Lt-cio  maritime  committee,  headed 

ditlonally,  such  work  has  been  spread  among  *"^  't  might  go  to  two  builders  Instead  of  f/  Joseph  Curran.  president  of  the  National 

a  number  of  shipyards  one  because  of  the  size  of  the  job.    The  Navy  Maritime  Union,  contends  that  stationing  the 

The  concept   already   is   embodied   In   the  ""^  ^  building  10  destroyer  escorts  a  year,  "oating     military     warehouses     around     the 

Navy's  proposal  to  have  30  fast  deployment  ^""^  '^  «««t  ^  generally  aging  (71 -^   of  it  is  ;*'°!''^, i^f^*,  'f^.'*  to  "over-involvement  on  a 

logistics   (FDL)    ships    or  floatine  suDlv  de  20  years  or  older) ;  of  the  300  destroyer,  de-  "''"^teral  basis  in  international  affairs."     (In 

pots,  built  by  a  single   comnanv      But  the  stroyer  escort  and  guided  missile  ships  now  ^"'«  ^"'^*''  ^^^  easy  availability  of  American 

toui  plans  go  much  further     The  Navv  is  '"  service,  many  date  back  to  World  War  II.  arms  near  foreign  trouble  spots  might  tempt 

considering  applying  the  same  idea  to  «in  The  new  budget  contains  830  million  to  get  "}^  ^.S.  to  go  it  alone  m  a  modern  version 

struction  of  at  least  14  other  typts  of  Tes-  ^^^  program  started.  of  '  gunboat   diplomacy") 

sels,  during  the  next  10  years.     Among  these  "combat  stores  ships"  wo^ld  be  o?  nnl-uVifn't,'^"'  ,?^'  '''^''^'t'' 

s^ ^'es'cm" fnd"'"  amphibious  assau'lt  ves-  ,3)   Building  12  combat  stores  ships,  which  ZTsS.  lu^^  beU  r°  r^e'nd'^e  m'Jne?  by 

aUacksubL^^nes    P''^   '"^'^^    ""^    ''"''""  wiU  combine  in  one  vessel  the  jobs  now  han-  subsidizing  the  construction  of  two  or  three 

Navy   men   flJ.ro   t,,o*   .»,,        k        u.   »v,.  dl«l  separately  by  ships  carrying  oil,  food  and  times  as  many  merchant  ships  which  could 

a^y  men  figure  that  ships  bought  this  spare  parts.     The  Navy  expects  to  replace  18  carry  commercial  cargo  in  peacetime  and  be 
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diverted  to  nrUlltAry  use  In  a  crlslis.  To  tem- 
per some  of  this  criticism.  Navy  Secretary 
Paul  H.  Nttze  recently  promised  Congress 
that  the  FDLs  wUl  not  be  used  routinely  to 
transport  military  cargoes  during  peacetime, 
and  thus  won't  compete  with  merchant  ship- 
ping in  that  respect. 

Congress  last  year  voted  $68  million  for 
the  first  two  FDLs.  but  spending  of  this 
money  has  been  held  up  so  these  two  could 
be  Included  In  the  whole  FDL  package.  The 
new  budget  requests  $234  million  for  nve 
more,  and  future  budgets  will  ask  for  the 
remainder. 

The  program  calls  for  30  ships  to  be  deliv- 
ered over  a  three-year  period  at  a  cost  of  close 
to  $1  billion.  Some  of  the  ships,  fully  loaded 
with  heavy  military  equipment  Including 
tanks,  artillery  and  missiles,  would  be  sta- 
tioned near  potential  trouble  areas.  They 
could  arrive  on  the  battle  scene  at  about  the 
time  that  troops  from  the  U.S.,  moved  by 
the  huge  C-5  cargo  plane  now  under  con- 
struction, landed  to  "marry  up"  with  the 
equipment.  Other  FOLs  might  be  loaded 
but  held  In  U.S.  ports  for  ixsi  deployment  to 
trouble  zones. 

Some  criticism  of  the  FDL  program,  appar- 
ently including  the  harsh  words  from  Rep. 
Garmatz  of  shipbuilding  Baltimore,  arises 
because  the  companies  competing  for  the 
contract  are  regarded  not  as  shipbuilders 
but  as  aerospace  manufacturers.  (In  that 
Industry,  the  approach  now  being  attempted 
by  the  Navy  has  long  been  In  use.)  The 
final  competitors  are  General  Dynamics 
Corp..  Litton  Industries.  Inc.  and  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  But  all  three  have  long-estab- 
lished shipbuilding  subsidiaries. 

Navy  officials  readily  concede  that  the 
"total  package  '  concept  poses  requirements 
going  far  beyond  wh.it  has  been  demanded 
of  shipbuilders  in  the  past.  A  firm  getting 
a  contract  must  have  the  ability  to  design  a 
ship  that  will  meet  the  Navy's  standards. 
It  also  must  be  able  to  calculate  the  manning 
that  will  be  needed,  the  skill  and  training 
to  be  required  of  the  crew,  the  reliability  of 
equipment  and  the  maintenance  needed  dur- 
ing the  entire  life  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to 
calculate  the  construction  coet. 

"There  Isn't  any  question  that  the  FDL 
requires  a  combination  of  skills  that  weren't 
owned  by  shipyards."  says  Mr.  Bannerman. 
But,  he  notes,  that  combination  of  skills 
isn't  held  by  the  three  contract  finalists, 
either.  All  three  have  hired  naval  architec- 
ture firms  for  assistance.  Two  also  have 
hired  shipyard  design  teams. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  22,  1967 1 

Boyd's   Plan   To   Bolster   U.S.    Shippino   Is 

Backed    by    Key    Industry    Group — But 

Pour  Members  Have  Resigned  in  Protest 

Over  New  Positio.v  op  Merchant  Marine 

iNSTITtTTE 

New  York. — The  nation's  most  Influential 
maritime  industry  association — In  a  partial 
about-face  from  its  previous  stands — Is  sup- 
porting a  new  Federal  policy  to  bolster  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
representing  33  steamship  companies,  yester- 
day said  it  largely  supported  plans  being 
circulated  through  the  trade  by  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Boyd.  Last  week  four  mem- 
ber companies  of  the  Institute  resigned  In 
protest  when  they  learned  of  the  new 
position. 

Mr.  Boyd  Is  suggesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment provide  about  $200  million  a  year  for 
five  years  In  construction  subsidies  to  U.S. 
shipyards  to  build  15  US-flag  vessels  an- 
nually. In  recent  years  the  Federal  outlay 
has  Involved  about  $120  million  a  year  for 
13  ships  annually. 

Mr.  Boyd  would  also  let  ships  built  abroad 
for  carrying  bulk  commodities — such  as  oil 
and  ore — receUe  Federal  operating  subsidies 
to  make  them  competitive  with  lower-cost 
foreign  resaels.  Currently  only  general  cargo 
ships  receive  operating  subsidies  and  such 


vessels  have  to  b«  built  In  the  UjS.  to  qualify 
for  the  assistance.  Mr.  Boyd  also  would  al- 
low forelgn-buUt  US.-flag  ships  to  serve  in 
U.S.  coastal  trades,  which  by  law  they  cur- 
rently aren't  allowed  to  do. 

Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the  Institute, 
described  the  Boyd  plan  as  the  "first  con- 
strxictlve  move  by  any  Administration  In  20 
years"  to  help  the  foundering  U.S.  maritime 
Industry. 

If.  as  Mr.  Casey  expects,  such  a  program  la 
recommended  by  the  White  House,  he  be- 
lieves It  would  pass  Congress  this  session. 
Maritime  Industry  officials  have  successfully 
blocked  other  Federal  plans  to  change  mer- 
chant marine  policies  over  the  past  two 
ye.irs.  partlculp.rly  when  they  Involve  pos- 
sible reduction  in  Federal  subsidy  payment.s. 
The  institute,  maritime  labor  unions  and 
other  merchant  marine  associations  also 
blocked  an  Administration  move  to  have  the 
M.iriUme  Administration  Included  In  the  new 
Transportation  Department  last  year. 

Mr.  Casey  yesterday  said  the  Institute 
would  now  favor  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's Inclusion  In  the  new  department  If 
Mr.  Boyd's  out.  The  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Lines — representing  13  of  the 
nation's  14  subsidized  steamship  companies — 
and  three  labor  unions  have  also  recently 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  position  stated 
by  the  Institute  yesterday. 

However,  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  power- 
ful Seamens  International  Union,  and  U.S. 
shipyard  and  labor  groups  remain  opposed  to 
the  new  plans. 

Mr.  Casey  said  the  Institute  doesn't  fully 
subscribe  to  all  features  of  Mr.  Boyd's  plans. 
For  e.xample.  Instead  of  the  government 
spending  about  $500  million  to  rehabilitate 
a  fleet  of  vessels  more  than  20  years  old  for 
lay-up  in  U.S.  reserve  status,  as  the  plan 
proposes,  he  feels  the  money  could  be  used 
more  efficiently  In  building  80  to  90  new 
ships. 

And  Instead  of  permanently  laying  up  the 
nuclear  merchant  ship  Savannah,  he  believes 
the  Government  should  Install  a  new  nuclear 
engine  in  her  and  make  modifications  In  the 
ship  so  she  could  haul  van-sized  shipping 
coutnluers. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CITES  TWO 
TIMELY  ARTICLES  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  THE  FUTURE  TECH- 
NOLOGY AS  IT  WILL  AFFECT  OUR 
LEARNING  PROCESSES  AND  LA- 
BOR MARKETS  IS  STRESSED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
do  other  Senators,  I  serve  on  several 
committees,  and  I  am  concerned  with 
the  subject  areas  covered  by  these  as- 
signments. As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  as  a  member  of  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  read  with  con- 
siderable interest  two  documents  in  this 
past  week. 

The  first  Is  an  article  entitled  "300 
Years  at  a  Glance,"  published  In  Amer- 
ican Education  for  March  1967.  It  re- 
views the  field  of  education  in  the  United 
States  beginning  with  the  days  of 
colonies  and  covering  the  300  years  since 
then.  It  also  gives  a  preview  of  the 
future — what  we  may  well  expect  in  the 
year  2037. 

The  second  is  a  speech  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
M.  A.  Wright,  at  Shaw  University  in 
Raleigh.  N.C.,  on  February  13,  1967.  Mr. 
Wright  directs  his  attention  to  science 


and  technology  as  they  relate  to  educa- 
tion and  the  labor  market  of  the  present 
and  future.     He  states: 

It  has  been  predicted  that  In  1975  some 
three-fourths  of  our  labor  force  will  be  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  that  have  not  ytt 
been  developed.  Unless  educators — and  other 
public  and  private  policy  makers — demon- 
strate unusually  keen  foresight,  our  future 
economic  and  technological  achievements 
could  be  tarnished  by  a  large  and  growing 
reserve  of  Inadequately  or  inappropriately 
prep.ired  workers. 

This  Industrj'  leader  continues: 
If  the  challenges  of  the  future  are  to  bo 
met.  business  and  education  must  In  fact 
greatly  Incre.ise  their  Interaction.  Cor- 
porate giving  doesn't  complete  business'  re- 
sponsibility to  the  world  of  study  ai.d 
schooling. 

Our  educational  system,  Mr.  President, 
must  grow  and  expand ;  must  incorporate 
better  technological  methods  into  its 
teaching  system;  must  demand  ]e:-3 
memory  work;  must  allow  more  creative 
thinking;  must  find  time  for  the  stu- 
dent— in  this  day  of  material  success — to 
ponder  the  thoughts  of  our  philosophers; 
and  to  receive  and  entertain  those  uni- 
versal ideas  so  intimately  related  to  the 
bodies  of  factual  knowledge.  Too  often 
these  are  lost  amidst  columns  and  col- 
umns of  data.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  student  of  the  future  must  be  in 
touch  with  the  basic  harmony  of  the 
universe. 

We  must  not  allow  a  preoccuption  with 
things  to  Interfere  with  the  vocation  of 
thought. 

We  must,  and  I  hope  our  businessmen, 
educators,  and  policymakers  will  harness 
technology  to  serve  technical  needs,  and 
release  our  minds  and  spirits  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  spiritual  needs.  We  owe  this 
to  our  progeny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "300  Years  at  a  Glance," 
published  in  American  Education  for 
March  1967,  and  "Education,  Business, 
and  the  F\iture,"  and  the  address  by  M,  A. 
Wright,  President,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  at  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Raleigh,  N.C.,  on  February  13, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Hundred  Years  at  a  Glance 

the    BEGINNINGS 

"I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools. 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these 
hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought  dis- 
obedience and  heresy  and  sects  into  the 
world."  said  Governor  Berkeley  of  'Virginia. 
He  echoed  a  popular  attitude  of  his  day,  1670. 

Free  public  education  was  not  easily  won. 
In  1647  the  Puritan  fathers  in  Massachusetts 
passed  two  unprecedented  laws:  E.ich  town 
of  50  or  more  houses  was  to  appoint  a  teach- 
er of  reading  and  writing  and  to  provide 
wages  for  the  teacher.  Each  town  of  100  or 
more  houses  was  to  provide  a  grammar  school 
(roughly  corresponding  to  our  high  school) 
to  prepare  students  for  university. 

But  It  was  more  than  100  years  before  the 
colonists  really  began  to  comply  with  these 
laws.  In  general,  the  educntloniM  Institu- 
tions of  the  New  World  resembled  those  of 
the  Old  In  that  they  perpetuated  distinctions 
of  social  and  economic  class.  The  Puritans, 
for  example,  established  Latin  grammar 
schools  for  the  upper  classes  and  apprentice 
programs  for  the  lower.     Their  feeling  was 
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that  the  loftier  forms  of  learning  ought  to 
be  restricted  to  the  children  of  the  fortunate. 
Today  the  United  States  provides  more 
education  in  more  variety  for  more  of  Its 
citizens  than  any  other  nation  In  history. 
Only  200  years  ago,  however,  more  than  nine 
out  of  ten  youngsters  had  no  school  at  all. 
.And  those  who  did  go  to  school  usually  had 
to  content  themselves  with  the  slim  educa- 
tional offerings  of  "Colonial  dame  schools." 
run  by  women  of  modest  educ;it:on  for  mod- 
est compensation.  .  .  . 

IN   THE   NEW    NATION 

In  1767.  no  more  than  one  of  every  fifiy 
Johnny  Aldens  went  on  to  Latin  school  or 
higher  education. 

During  the  next  hulf-century.  schools  and 
colleges  multiplied  rapidly.  Despite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  newspapers  of  those  years  ( they 
opposed  free  public  education i  and  the  tax 
records  (most  showed  little  or  no  financial 
support  for  public  schools).  Americans  were 
hungry  for  learning.  It  was  quite  common 
for  townsmen  to  build  a  school  with  their 
own  hands,  chip  In  to  hire  a  teacher,  r.nd 
then  design  a  course  of  instruction  for  their 
children. 

This  is  how  the  "common  '  or  public  ele- 
mentary schools  were  established;  this  is  how 
the  district  system  came  into  being.  A  loose 
collection  of  educational  atoms — of  autono- 
mous, small  educational  jurLsdictions  rather 
than  an  organized  system  In  any  literal 
sense— the  district  system  was  based  on  the 
smallest  possible  administrative  unit :  one 
school,  one  teacher,  and  the  local  board  to 
supervise.  In  any  case,  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  distinctively  American  public 
school  arrangement,  born  in  New  England 
and  spreading  across  the  Nation. 

The  early  Americans  supported  education 
not  so  much  because  they  considered  It  a 
desirable  end  In  Itself,  but  because  they 
beheved  It  would  further  the  Interests  of 
religion.  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1647 
which  required  every  town  to  establish  a 
school  came  from  a  feeling  of  the  settlers 
that  it  was  "one  of  the  chief  projects  of 
Satan  to  keep  men  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures." 

During  the  19th  century,  however,  secular 
control  began  to  replace  the  basically  re- 
ligious orientation  of  school  sponsorship  and 
supervision.  This  was  the  "Age  of  the  Acad- 
emy "  in  American  education,  a  period  that 
saw  the  rapid  establishment  of  private  schools 
offering  to  young  men  commercial  and  pre- 
professlonal  training,  and  to  young  women 
Instruction  in  the  fine  arts  and  social  graces. 
By  1850,  there  were  6,000  such  Institutions 
educating  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mllUon 
students  .  .  .  some  on  the  elementary  level, 
most  on  the  secondary,  and  a  few  olTerlng 
college  and  university  work. 

Young  ladies  had  no  place  to  go  after  their 
academy  training  until  1838,  when  Oberlln 
In  Ohio  became  the  first  college  to  admit 
female  students. 

Though  the  first  public  high  schools  were 
established  during  this  period,  the  Nation 
was  still  a  long  way  from  having  a  public 
school  system  free  to  all.  Some  States  pro- 
vided a  free  elementary  education  to  the 
children  of  paupers,  but  even  the  most  en- 
lightened required  parents  who  were  not  ab- 
solutely destitute  to  pay  "rate  bills"— In  ef- 
fect, tuition  fees— for  their  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

Such  States  as  Massachusetts,  which  en- 
acted statutes  requiring  general  tax  support 
for  free  public  education,  rarely  enforced 
the  law.  The  rich  continued  to  argue  that 
taxation  for  pubUc  education  was  depriva- 
tion of  private  property  without  Just  cause. 

Thus  public  education  was  still  a  tentative 
and  shaky  enterprise.  School  terms  were 
limited  to  two  or  three  months  a  year,  teach- 
ers had  no  professional  training  (nor  was 
there  any  place  to  get  It),  and  the  equip- 
ment In  most  schools  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a  wood  stove,  a  bench  for  the  pupil, 
and  a  rod  for  the  teacher.  . 


GROWING  PAINS 

The  United  States  had  800  newspapers 
In  1830  and  1,400  a  decade  later.  Even  so. 
almost  one  quarter  of  the  adult  population 
admitted  to  illiteracy  in  the  1840  census. 

Johnny  Lowell's  school  of  the  1830s  was 
supported  with  tax  funds,  but  the  concept  of 
free  public  education  was  still  new  enough 
and  radical  enough  to  provoke  continuing 
and  bitter  debate  throughout  the  country. 
'T  hope."  wrote  one  Southern  re.ider  to  his 
newspaper,  'that  you  do  not  conceive  it  at 
all  necessary  that  everybody  should  be  able 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher!"  On  the  oiher 
side  of  the  argument,  a  leading  Phihidelphia 
editor  of  the  1830's  complained  that  as  mat- 
ters then  stood.  "The  peasant  mvist  labor  in 
order  that  the  ri'^h  niight  cultivate  their 
mind." 

The  proponents  of  free  education  were 
struggling  to  overcome  the  impression  tliat 
pviblic  schools  were  fit  only  for  paupers.  And 
there  were  other  sources  of  criticism  Th? 
wealthy  attacked  public  schooling  on  the 
ground  that  it  promoted  socialism:  clergy- 
men attacked  the  idea  because,  they  said 
it  advanced  atheism 

During  the  1830s  and  1840's.  Horice  Mann 
and  Henry  Barnard  began  crusrdina  for  edu- 
cational reform  in  New  England.  "The  com- 
mon school.  •  Barnard  told  the  Coijnecf.cm 
legislature,  "should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  common  because  it  is  cheap  or  inferior 
but  common  as  the  liglit  and  air  because  its 
blessings  are  open  to  all."  Mann  called  edu- 
cation "the  balance  wheel  of  the  social  ma- 
chinery. ...  It  does  better  than  to  disarm 
the  poor  of  their  hostility  toward  the  rich, 
it  prevents  being  poor." 

The  influence  of  such  pioneers  was 
strengthened  in  1857,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Apart  from  signaling  the  development  of 
American  teaching  from  a  rather  haphazard 
occupation  to  a  profession,  the  NEA  also 
gave  school  personnel  the  strength  of  unity 
in  pressing  for  better  educational  practices. 
By  1870,  the  views  of  these  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  public  schooling  were  beginning 
to  win  out.  Every  State  had  eliminated 
tuition  fees  for  Its  public  schools;  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  tax  support  for  public 
education  had  gained  widespread  acceptance. 
To  the  notion  that  every  citizen  should  be 
required  to  help  finance  public  schools  was 
added  a  new  proposal:  every  child  should 
be  required  to  attend  elementary  school. 
Within  50  years,  Americans  would  accept 
this  revolutionary  proposal  and  would  ex- 
tend public  support  to  high  schools.  Grad- 
ually we  were  developing  a  form  of  public 
education  that  offered  every  youngster — 
whatever  the  circumstances  of  his  birth — a 
chance  for  an  academic  education,  rather 
than  reserving  it  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthy. 

Changes  in  our  political  and  social  atti- 
tudes toward  education,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  our  growing  economy,  paved  the 
way  for  educational  expansion  and  improve- 
ment. The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862 — 
signed  by  President  Lincoln  two  years  after 
his  predecessor  vetoed  It  as  unconstitu- 
tional— donated  six  million  acres  of  Federal 
land  to  the  States  to  endow  colleges  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  arts. 

This  period  also  brought  to  the  fore  edu- 
cational philosophers  such  as  John  Dewey. 
Francis  Parker,  William  Tawes.  and  Thomas 
Elliot.  Many  of  the  theories  they  advanced 
still  Influence  our  classroom.  .  .  . 

SCHOOL  FOR  ALL 

In  the  little  red  brick  buildings  of  the 
cities,  in  the  white  frame  schoolhouses  of 
the  coiintryslde,  American  education  was 
blossoming.  The  first  Office  of  Education 
survey  in  1870  showed  that  only  67  percent 
of  scbool-age  children  were  attending  public 
school;  by  1937,  more  than  83  percent  were 
enrolled. 

Other  comparisons  of  those  years  suggest 
the  rate  at  which  American  education  wa« 


changing  from  a  privilege  for  the  few  to  a 
program  for  the  masses.  In  1870.  the  aver- 
age youngster  attended  school  only  78  davs  a 
year;  by  1937.  he  went  to  school  "nearly  150 
days  a  year.  In  1870.  the  annual  school  ex- 
penditure per  child  Wi^s  $1555:  by  1937.  it 
was  more  th,^;n  si.\  times  us  much."  In  1870. 
only  9.000  people  received  college  or  univer- 
sity degrees:  in  1937.  more  than  180.000 
degrees  were  aw.-.rded  In  1870.  only  two  per- 
cent of  our  youth  earned  higli  school  diplo- 
mas:  by   1937.  45  percent   did. 

High  schools,  confined  largely  to  tlie  cities 
find  a  few  wealthy  rural  areas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century,  ii.'id  become  a  rec- 
ognu'TPfi  p.trt  of  .'American  life  tiiroughout  the 
Nation  by  1937.  The  university,  winch  ex- 
isted in  name  only  in  1880.  u-,,s  now  .-i  real- 
ity: 24  000  people  received  advanced  profes- 
sional degrees  in  1937,  Extension  courses 
we.-e  begliiuing  to  carry  the  opportunity  for 
college  study  out  into  communities  where 
there  were  no  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. Junior  colleges,  born  at  tlie  turn  of 
the  century,  were  multiplying  rapidly:  from 
46  in  3917  to  453  in  1937.  Their  enrollments 
leaped  from  4,500  to  122.000. 

Only  two  States  had  compulsory  attend- 
iuice  laws  in  1867,  when  the  U,S.  Office  of 
Education  w:is  established,  by  1918.  all  the 
States  did.  Between  1910  and  1940.  the  num- 
ber of  higli  school  students  rose  from  one 
million  to  se\pn  million,  even  tiiougli  the 
number  of  high  school-age  youngsters  in- 
crciised  only  35  percent  in  that  period. 
Kindergartens,  introduced  in  St.  Louis  just 
before  the  Ci\il  War.  were  by  now  an  ac- 
knowledged rung  on  the  educational  ladder. 
School  programs  were  changing,  loo.  The 
old  exc'usiveness  and  narrowly  classical  em- 
phasis of  the  upper  schools  were  giving  way 
to  a  new  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  world  of  work  and  the  business 
of  living.  The  .American  comprehensive  higii 
school,  encompassing  both  liberal  and  voca- 
tional, college  preparatory  and  terminal  pro- 
grams, was  evolving. 

The  founding  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  in  1916  reflected  this  change  in 
philosophy.  An  affiliate  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  AFT  was  a  new  form  of 
teachers'  organization — a  merging  of  profes- 
sional orientation  toward  educational  needs 
with  the  mllltance  characteristic  of  labor 
unions. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  had  not 
produced  a  major  piece  of  educational  legis- 
lation since  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
the  Civil  War  period,  passed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  In  1917.  This  act  gave  the  States 
funds  to  establish  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  high  school  youngsters,  and  to  train 
teachers  and  buy  equipment  for  the  broader 
new  curriculum. 

The  United  Stales  was  undergoing  major 
economic  and  social  changes.  After  having 
sustained  Its  worst  war  to  date,  the  Nation 
was  now  undergoing  a  catastrophic  depres- 
sion. "The  Crash"  and  the  social  havoc  that 
followed  seemed  to  generate  a  national  social 
conscience.  Minority  groups — Negroes,  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Indians.  Orientals — who  had 
In  the  past  been  largely  ignored  by  public 
educational  institutions  were  brought  under 
the  blanket  of  universal  public  education. 
Hundreds  of  special  schools  were  established 
to  care  for  children  who  were  blind,  deaf,  or 
mentally  defective.  Prisons  began  to  offer 
educational  programs,  child  labor  laws  were 
enacted,  and  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  send  stirplus  food  for  school  lunches  into 
the  hardest-hit  States. 

IN     OXJR     TIME 

Just  as  the  United  States  began  to  strug- 
gle out  of  the  worst  depression  In  Its  history, 
the  Nation  entered  Its  second  major  Inter- 
national conflict.  The  astonishingly  high 
draft  rejection  rate  for  Illiteracy  proved — 
to  our  dismay  and  surprise — that  a  high 
ech(x}l  diploma  was  not  a  guarantee  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  or  academic  achievement : 
young  men  from  some  regions  of  the  country 
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scored  consistently  higher  on  military  en- 
trance examlnatons  than  did  draftees  from 
other  regions. 

Further,  Increasing  mobility  of  Americans 
after  World  War  n  made  the  disparities  in 
educational  quality  a  national  problem.  The 
dropout  from  Peoria  might  become  the  mlU- 
t:iry  reject  In  New  York  City,  the  Illiterate 
from  Boston  a  welfare  burden  In  Los  Angeles. 
Increasingly  sophisticated  thinking  about 
such  educational  problems  as  these  led  most 
States  to  require  more  years  of  education,  to 
est.ibllsh  briiuder  curricula,  and  to  set  up 
tougher  standards  for  teacher  certification. 

Yet,  It  was  difficult  to  maintain  high, 
standards  In  the  face  of  the  postwar  "baby 
boom."  At  the  very  time  that  educators 
were  seeking  to  emphasize  quality  of  school- 
ing, they  were  forced  to  provide  schooling 
In  more  quantity  than  ever  before.  More- 
over, colleges  and  universities  found  the  G  I. 
Bin  a  mixed  blessing:  It  showered  them  with 
billions  of  dollars  in  unexpected  tuition  fees 
at  the  same  time  that  the  influx  of  veterans 
required  expansions  of  staff  and  facilities. 

This  tension  between  quality  and  quantity 
significantly  altered  American  education  be- 
cause— along  with  two  other  developments — 
it  sharply  Increased  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Influence  In  education.  The  other 
two  developments  were  the  national  alarm 
caused  by  the  Russians'  orbiting  of  Sputnik 
and  the  sudden  tran.>;formatlon  of  American 
Negroes  from  docility  Into  a  vocal,  militant 
group  demanding  the  Justice  promised  them 
for  100  years. 

Sputnik  frightened  Americans;  they  were 
shaken  by  the  prospect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  bested  the  United  States  In  space 
exploration.  The  resulting  hue  and  cry  pro- 
duced the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  which  was  designed  Initially  to  Im- 
prove the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics In  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
to  Increase  the  number  of  graduates  In  the 
technological  disciplines. 

Selma — at  this  point  more  a  symbol  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  than  the  name  of  a 
single  town— directed  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  to  the  Inferior  status  of  American 
Negroes,  and  to  the  Inferior  education  that 
helped  keep  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  na- 
tional ladder.  For  the  first  time,  Americans 
were  forced  to  examine  the  proposition  that 
It  would  take  more  than  the  stroke  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  pen  to  strike  from  American 
Negroes  the  shackles  that  bound  them  to 
poverty  of  purse  and  spirit. 

Since  1963.  Congress  has  enacted  24  major 
pieces  of  legislation  for  education— more 
than  In  all  the  preceding  97  years  put  to- 
gether. These  laws,  ranging  in  scope  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
the  same  year,  touch  every  aspect  of  educa- 
tion from  preschool  to  postgraduate.  They 
span  the  sociological  distance  between  the 
bread-and-butter  welfare  projects  of  the 
1930's  and  Project  Head  Start  of  the  1960"s. 
They  help  meet  the  pressing  educational 
needs  of  the  times— construction  costs,  stu- 
dent aid,  library  resources,  vocational  train- 
ing,  research   and  demonstration. 

But,  in  this  seventh  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  the  American  school  Is  still  trying 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  Intellectual 
elite  and  the  functional  Illiterate.  Educa- 
tion, which  brought  us  into  the  atomic  age. 
has  yet  to  rescue  some  of  our  citizens  from 
a  near-medieval  helplessness  In  the  face  of 
a  world  which  they  neither  made  nor  under- 
stand. For  too  many  of  our  chUdren.  Bat- 
man—  the  pop-art  farce  of  the  decade — re- 
mams  the  most  accessible  cultural  experi- 
ence. 

Still,  we've  made  much  progress:  the  aver- 
age American  today  has  completed  12  years  of 
school;  one  generation  ago,  the  average  waa 
eight  years.  Enrollments  beyond  high  school 
have  tripled  Irv  the  years  since  World  War  II. 
due  In  large  part  to  the  expansion  of  pro- 
grams  In  Junior  coUegee.  State  universities. 


and  technical  Institutes  and  to  the  Increase 
In  scholarship  aid  available  to  students. 
In  1946  about  one  of  five  Americans  aged  18 
to  21  continued  his  education  after  high 
school;  today  almost  one  of  every  two  (45.6 
percent)  does.  Additionally,  millions  of 
adults  attend  classes  of  one  sort  of  another, 
so  the  expression  "cradle  to  the  grave"  more 
accurately  describes  an  educational  phenom- 
enon than  an  economic  concept.  Taking  ac- 
count of  weaknesses  along  with  strengths.  It 
Is  hard  to  beat  the  best  American  schools 
today.  .  .  . 

A  LOOK   AHEAD 

What  forces  will  shape  the  American 
school  and  collese  In  the  decades  to  come, 
and  how  will  those  Institutions  of  tomorrow 
differ  from  those  of  today? 

or  the  many  problems  that  confronted 
American  education  In  19C7.  many  observers 
felt  two  were  paramount:  school  desgrega- 
tion  and  the  disparities  In  educational 
quality  from  area  to  area.  To  these  prob- 
lems were  added  a  new  phenomenon:  the 
utilization  of  technology  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  is  likely  that  these  three  forces. 
In  combination  with  the  steady  change  of 
the  society  which  both  molds  the  schools  and 
is  altered  by  them,  will  affect  education  for 
many  years. 

In  the  South,  the  problem  of  desegregation 
is  mainly  one  of  tradition  and  attitude.  In 
the  North,  the  fears  and  hostilities  which 
some  whites  share  with  some  Southern 
whUes  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  school 
segregation  Is  woven  in  with  segregated  hous- 
ing. Majority  and  minority  citizens  In  the 
North  tend  to  live  In  different  parts  of  the 
community.  Hence,  desegregating  schools 
outside  the  South  Is  as  much  a  problem  of 
civic  geography  as  It  is  of  civic  attitude. 

"Disparities  lu  educational  quality."  the 
second  major  concern,  means  simply  that 
schools  In  some  States  are,  on  the  average, 
vastly  superior  to  schools  In  other  States.  It 
also  means  that,  for  example,  some  schools 
In  New  York  State  or  Oregon  are  markedly 
Inferior  to  other  schools  in  New  York  State 
or  Oregon. 

This  situation  stems  largely  from  the 
American  tradition  that  the  residents  of  a 
community  should  control  their  own  schools. 
If  the  community  prospers,  if  unemployment 
there  remains  low  and  moet  of  Its  citizens 
earn  a  good  living  year  after  year,  the  schools 
Will  in  all  likelihood  be  good  schools  with 
good  teachers  who  receive  better-than-aver- 
age  salaries.  But  if  recession  hits  the  com- 
munity, if  industry  moves  out  and  leaves 
homeowners  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  tax  load, 
or  if  the  citizens  simply  refuse  to  levy  enough 
taxes  to  support  their  schools,  educational 
quality  there  will  decline. 

As  for  the  new  phenomenon  of  using  tech- 
nology for  educational  purposes.  It  Is  pre- 
mature to  speak  of  an  "alliance"  between 
education  and  technology,  for  relatively  few 
schools  and  colleges  have  begun  to  utilize  the 
teclinological  concepts  and  products  whose 
value  has  been  demonstrated  in  industry, 
space  exploration,  and  national  defense.  Yet 
it  appears  probable  that  computer-assisted 
Instruction,  teactiing  machines  of  various 
sorts.  Increasingly  sopulsUcated  communica- 
tions systems,  and  other  forms  of  technology 
will  alter  the  school  more  In  the  next  century 
than  it  has  changed  In  the  last  2.000  years. 
Mo6t  fundamentally,  the  Impact  of  technol- 
ogy, the  staggering  Increases  In  the  amount 
of  what  we  know,  and  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national cooperation  on  a  shrinking  globe 
will  lead  to  a  reexamination  of  educational 
philosophy — to  a  more  precise  definition  of 
what  schooling  Is  supposed  to  do— that  will 
far  exceed  In  scope  and  Importance  any  alter- 
ation In  the  outward  appearance  and  orga- 
nization of  schools. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  early  Improvement 
In  the  racial  segregation  of  our  society  Is 
clearly  in  sight.  During  the  last  six  years, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
white  population    In   our  central   cities   in- 


creased only  2.5  percent,  whereas  the  Negro 
population  there  arose  24.4  percent.  Many 
observers  question  whether  school  adminis- 
trators, no  matter  how  highly  motivated,  are 
today  in  a  position  to  make  large,  immediate 
Inroads  on  the  segregation  of  Negroes  In  the 
cities  and  of  the  whites  in  the  suburbs. 

There  do  appear  to  be  significant  possi- 
bilities, however,  of  hastening  the  emergence 
of  a  sizable  Negro  middle  class.  Current 
evidence  Indicates  that  American  schools 
far  from  narrowing  the  gap  In  academic 
achievement  between  Negro  and  white  stu- 
dents, actually  Increase  It.  Bolstering  eclt 
cation  in  poverty  areas  to  release  human 
talents  now  ignored  or  frustrated  and  thus 
fit  young  Negroes  for  more  desirable  em- 
ployment may  produce  an  effective  tool  for 
ending  racial  discrimination:  economic 
power. 

The  next  100  years  will  probably  see 
stronger  State  Interest  in  schools  and  closer 
ties  between  legislatures  and  education. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  drawn 
some  criticism  since  the  1930's  for  its  In- 
crea-singly  vigorous  moves  Into  public  wel- 
fare. It  seems  also  to  have  brought  about  in 
the  majority  of  Americans  an  agreement 
that  welfare  Is  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
concern  of  government  at  every  level  .  .  . 
that  it  cannot  wholly  be  left  to  private  char- 
ity or  good  luck.  The  States  will  quite 
probably  take  advantage  of  this  public  man- 
date to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  operations 
rather  than  losing  the  Initiative  by  default. 
Yet  there  Is  no  short-term  cure  for  the 
economic  inequities  between  the  various 
States.  Highly  industrialized  States  will 
continue  to  enjoy  proportionately  more  in- 
come than  States  heavily  dependent  on  agri- 
culture; some  States  will  always  have  pro- 
portionately more  tax  money  to  allocate  to 
public  purposes  than  others.  As  long  as 
money  helps  determine  quality  of  education, 
the  Federal  role  in  financing  American  edu- 
cation win  probably  expand. 

The  incre;\£ing  use  of  technology  in  the 
schools  will  call  upon  educators  to  answer 
m.xny  questions  at  present  left  unexamined 
or  Inadequately  explored.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  le.xrning  process?  How.  pre- 
cisely, does  one  human  teach  another? 
What  functions  can  a  machine  perform  bet- 
ter ttian  a  human?  How  do  we  organize 
sciiools  and  classrooms  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  student  to  learn  at  his  own  pace? 
More  basically,  we  may  come  even  to  ques- 
tion the  notion  of  the  school  as  a  phy.sical 
place.  Do  we  need  buildings  devoted  to  edu- 
cation alone,  or  can  a  student  learn  as  well 
In  his  own  home,  provided  he  has  the  proper 
communications  and  learning  equipment? 

Every  Nation  has  used  its  schools  mainly 
to  transmit  the  heritage  of  the  past.  Such 
a  process  is  valid  and  useftil  when  the  pace 
of  change  between  generations  and  centuries 
is  slow,  but  it  must  be  questioned  In  our 
time,  when  the  information  that  a  student 
acquires  in  undergraduate  physics  may  be 
obsolete  by  the  time  he  finishes  his  masters 
degree  ...  or  when  the  Job  that  a  vocational 
student  trained  for  in  1980  no  lunger  exists 
in  1985.  From  certain  points  of  view,  our 
world  has  changed  much  more  since  1940 
than  it  did  from  the  time  of  Caesar  to  that 
of  Napoleon.  To  fit  his  students  for  useful 
life  In  a  world  neillier  of  them  cm  adequate- 
ly envision.  Uie  educator — in  cooper.;iion 
with  a  host  of  specialists  of  every  descrip- 
tion— must  produce  reasonably  accurate 
maps  of  a  country  he  has  never  seen,  and  may 
never  inhabit. 

Education.  Business  and  the  Fvtvre 
(ByM.  A.  Wright) 
By  almost  any  measure,  the  20th  Century 
has  been  a  time  of  dynamic  technological 
and  economic  change.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  we  have  witnessed  a  200-fold 
Increase  In  the  speed  at  which  man  can 
travel.  Over  the  same  time  span,  such  bre.ik- 
throughs  as  radio,  television,   and   the  com- 
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munlcatlons  satellite  have  revolutionized 
man's  ability  to  communicate.  Advances  In 
such  fields  as  medicine,  psychology,  and 
chemistry,  to  nr.me  but  a  few,  have  been  so 
striking  as  to  defy  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  laymen.  And  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  has  placed  at  mans  disposal 
a  source  of  power  which  could  result  In  either 
unlimited  good  or  immeasurable  mischief. 

These  developments  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  substantial  advances  in  economic 
welfare.  Since  1914.  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  our  workers  has  increased  from 
about  $10  a  week  to  almost  $110  a  week.  At 
the  same  time,  the  leisure  of  America's  work- 
ers has  been  enhanced  by  a  20  percent  cut 
m  the  average  work  week.  And  even  after 
allowing  for  price  changes  and  tax  increases— 
which  have  been  substantial — the  real  in- 
come of  our  labor  force  has  Increased  some 
three-fold.  In  the  relatively  short  period 
of  20  years,  real  output  in  the  United  States 
has  doubled  and  real  disposable  Income  per 
person  has  grown  about  one-half. 

Because  of  this  rapid  growth,  the  United 
States  Is  by  far  the  most  prosperous  nation 
in  the  world.  With  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  6  percent  of  Its  land 
area,  we  currently  produce  about  one-third 
of  the  world's  total  output.  In  fact,  the  an- 
nual incrcn.se  in  our  output  of  goods  and 
services  is  larger  than  tlie  total  output  of 
all  but  a  few  other  nations  in  the  world. 

With  these  past  achievements  as  prologue, 
we  are  understandably  anticipating  even 
more  dramatic  progress  in  the  future.  And 
for  the  most  part,  these  anticipations  seem 
fully  Justified.  Today,  there  are  about  400.- 
000  scientists  In  the  United  States,  more  than 
triple  the  number  of  Just  20  vears  ago.  It 
is  estimated,  in  fact,  that  of  airthe  scientists 
who  ever  lived,  90  percent  are  alive  today. 
To  support  this  large  and  growing  number  of 
scientists,  our  nation  will  commit  $25  bil- 
lion this  year  to  research  and  development, 
some  three  times  the  amount  spent  Just  10 
years  ago. 

It  Is  reasonable  thus  to  expect  this  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  science  and  research  to  ac- 
celerate technological  change.  One  recent 
study  has  shown  this  to  be  true.  Before  the 
First  World  War  the  typical  time  lag  between 
a  scientific  or  engineering  discovery  and  rec- 
ognition of  its  commercial  potential  was 
about  30  years.  Between  the  wars  this  lag 
declined  by  about  one-half,  and  In  the 
post-World  War  II  period,  the  time  between 
a  technical  discovery  and  Its  application  has 
been  about  9  years.  Recent  developments  In 
the  fields  of  electronics,  computer  and  space 
technologies  as  well  as  many  others  suggest 
this  lag  has  been  even  further  reduced  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Technological  Innovation  gives  birth  to 
new  and  better  products  and  allows  us  to 
produce  existing  products  more  efficiently. 
Thus,  acceleration  of  scientific  development 
certainly  bodes  well  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
predictions  about  the  approaching  age  of 
abundance,  of  leisure,  and  of  a  host  of  new 
and  exotic  goods  and  services  are  enough  to 
make  us  envy  the  next  generation.  Econo- 
mists tell  us  that  with  even  modest  success, 
the  nation's  output  in  today's  prices  will  ex- 
ceed $1  trillion  In  1975.  Further,  they  see 
the  classic  Income  pyramid  being  Inverted 
In  the  next  decade  as  fewer  people  earn  low 
Incomes  and  an  Increasingly  larger  propor- 
,  °"  °f  t-he  population  is  concentrated  In  the 
115.000  and  over  Income  range. 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation's 
economic  system,  and  our  growing  commit- 
Jnent  to  science  and  technology,  seem  to 
tnake  these  favorable  expectations  weU 
rounded.  Yet,  we  must  not  let  our  optimism 
make  us  careless  and  nearsighted,  perhaps 
winding  us  to  the  very  pitfalls  which  could 
'  ow  or  even  prevent  these  bright  prosi>ects. 
n  would  certainly  be  foolish,  and  costly,  to 
taite  unlimited  progress  for  granted.  As  in 
me  past  there  will  be  many  impediments  and 
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barriers  which  must  be  overcome  If  the  na- 
tion is  to  fully  realize  its  great  promise.  We 
must  be  fu:iy  as  alert  to  the  potential  prob- 
lems as  to  the  potential  progress  If  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be  as  rewarding  as  we  all  hope. 

The  challenges  and  problems  will  be  no- 
v.here  more  acute  than  In  our  educational 
complex.  The  success  of  the  future — as  the 
."'uccess  of  the  past— win  In  large  measure 
be  determined  by  the  responsiveness  and 
imasinr^tlon  of  the  nation's  educational  sys- 
tem. In  a  society  that  will  become  increas- 
iric;!y  more  complex — and  undergo  change 
.ot  an  even  faster  pace — a  p?rson's  education 
w:!l  determine  not  only  his  livelihood  but 
indeed  the  very  essence  of  the  life  he  leads. 
i:  the  educational  system  meets  the  demands 
fnat  w.ll  be  placed  upon  It,  many  charges 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Tiie  ni'jst  urgent  demand  placed  upon 
tomorrow's  educators  will  be  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  very  knowledge  explosion  that  they 
themselves  have  helped  create.  Technology, 
foi  example,  has  advanced  more  In  the  last 
60  years — if  in  fact  not  more  in  the  last 
1.5  years— than  In  all  the  previous  history  of 
m.-inkind.  It  is  estimated  that  man's  total 
knowledge  will  double  over  the  next  10  years. 
Anotiier  source  estimates  that  there  Is  rough- 
ly 100  times  as  much  to  know  today  as  there 
was  in  1900  and  there  will  probably  be  1000 
times  as  much  to  be  learned  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  It  Is  no  doubt  startling  to 
realize  that  most  of  the  knowledge  today's 
student  will  need  In  his  lifetime  has  not  yet 
beon  discovered,  and  much  of  what  he  has 
already  learned  will  soon  be  obsolete  or  ir- 
lelevant. 

In  Its  most  simple  terms,  the  educational 
system  of  tomorrow  will  be  faced  with  the 
task  of  providing  more  knowledge  In  less 
time  to  more  people.  With  scientific  dis- 
covery and  technological  change  continuing 
apace,  man's  control  and  mastery  of  his  en- 
vironment will  be  determined  by  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
uses  It.  The  future  of  mankind,  H.  G.  Wells 
once  said,  depends  on  the  outcome  of  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe.  There 
is  certainly  no  more  urgent  challenge  than 
to  see  that  this  race  Is  won  by  education. 

If  our  educational  system  is  to  measure  up 
to  the  task  at  hand,  the  first  requisite  is  a 
more  receptive  attitude  among  teachers  and 
administrators — such  as  here  at  Shaw— to- 
ward new  and  better  techniques  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Ironically,  such  an  attitude 
lias  often  been  absent  in  the  past.  In  fact, 
education— which  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
the  technological  and  scientific  revolution  of 
the  20th  Century — has  remained  almost 
untouched  by  change  in  its  own  operations. 
While  almost  every  other  institution  has  wit- 
nessed rapid  Innovations  and  improvements 
In  recent  years,  the  methods  and  equipment 
used  In  preparing  the  nation's  most  valuable 
resource — human  intelligence — have  re- 
mained nearly  unchanged. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  education's  slow  response  to  ch.ange  has 
been  its  inadequate — and  in  most  cases  non- 
existent— use  of  computers  and  computer 
technology  both  In  administration  and  in 
te.ichlng.  Business  has  long  realized  the 
tremendous  benefits  of  computers  for  pur- 
poses as  diverse  as  data  collectioii  and  filing 
to  the  development  of  mathematical  models 
for  optimization  and  simulation  purposes. 
Computers  have  revolutionized  such  busi- 
ness functions  as  Inventory  control.  Invest- 
ment policies,  and  distribution  practices.  A 
modern  computer  con  perform  more  calcula- 
tion in  one  hour  than  a  football  stadium 
fun  of  scientists  could  In  a  lifetime.  As 
a  result,  the  cost  of  making  one  million 
calculations  has  declined  from  $30,000  in  pre- 
computer  days  to  about  30  cents  today. 

In  the  hands  of  imaginative  teachers  and 
administrators,  computerized  teaching  de- 
vices could  cause  equally  dramatic  and  revo- 
lutionary changes  In  the  educational  process. 


Th-ovgh  the  use  of  programmed  learning — 
which  Is  not  nearly  so  depersonalized  as  it 
may  sound— the  possibilities  of  individual- 
ized training  are  unlimited.  By  allowing 
each  student  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
at  a  pace  set  by  his  own  capabilities— rather 
than  at  a  norm  set  for  a  Inrge  group  of  stu- 
dents with  dissimilar  attributes — all  of  our 
young  people  would  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  realize  their  full  intellectual  poten- 
tial. By  eliminatins  memory  wor!<.  the  com- 
puter would  r.Uow  tl-.e  student  more  time  to 
think  and  to  analyze  problems,  thus  making 
him  more  capable  cf  unde-standing  and  m.os- 
tering  the  knowledge  that  he  acquires.  In 
addition,  our  teachers  would  be  allowed  more 
free  time  for  Individual  Instruction  and  dis- 
cussion. With  many  of  their  routine  func- 
tions removed,  teachers  would  also  have  a 
greate.-  opportunity  for  the  creative  and  re- 
sourceful effort  necessary  to  improve  the 
whole  of  a  student's  educationr-1  experience. 
The  computer  is  only  one  of  many  tech- 
nological developments  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  teaching  process.  There  are  marv 
others — such  as  closed  circuit  TV  systems. 
electronic  teaching  m.nchmcs.  centralized 
tiipe  lib:aries— that  will  no  doubt  offer  equal- 
ly promisine  results.  It  will  behoove  all  cf 
us  to  see  that  tomorrow's  educators  have  the 
most  advanced  teaching  techniques  avail- 
able. If  tomorrow's  student  is  to  be  ade- 
quately prepared  for  his  place  in  our  spar-e 
age  society,  our  methods  of  learning  must  be 
as  highly  developed  as  the  electronic  cir- 
cuitry of  the  space  ship  he  will  travel  in. 

But  rapid  and  imag. native  changes  in  the 
techniques  of  teaching  and  learning  will  not 
be  the  only  change  required  of  the  educa- 
tional complex  of  the  future.  If  the  nation 
Is  to  realize  its  full  promise,  tomorrow's 
educators  must  be  equally  as  sensitive  to 
changes  In  the  substance  and  purpose  of 
education  as  to  the  techniques  by  which  It 
Is  taught.  Unless  the  abilities  'and  skills 
that  are  developed  in  the  classroom  are 
those  which  are  demanded  by  the  nation's 
economic  and  social  institutions,  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  used — or  even  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  learrung  process — wiU  not  be 
pertinent. 

Our  future  progress  could  in  fact  be  seri- 
ously constrained  should  a  more  serious  im- 
b.-.l:\nce  develop  between  the  skills  and  pro- 
fessions needed  by  our  economy  .and  those 
."ctually  possessed  by  the  labor  force.  As 
economic  and  technological  change  becomes 
not  o.ily  more  complex,  but  also  occurs  at  an 
f.cceleiated  rate,  tne  need  for  a  perceptive 
^nd  responsive  educational  institution  will 
become  even   more  critical. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  in  1975  some 
xhree-lourths  of  our  labor  force  w:ll  be 
Ijroducing  goods  and  serv.ces  that  have  not 
yet  been  developed.  Unless  educators — and 
other  public  and  private  policy  makers — 
den:ionstrate  unusually  keen  foresighi.  uur 
future  economic  and  technological  achieve- 
ments could  be  tarnished  by  a  large  and 
growing  reserve  of  inadequately  or  inappro- 
priately   prepared    workers. 

The  Bureau  of  Lr.bor  Statistics  in  a  recent 
study  found  that  the  economy  will  need  ap- 
proximately 4  million  additional  skilled 
workers  over  the  next  ten  years,  thxts  increas- 
ing their  numbers  by  about  one-fourth.  It 
is  estimated  that  for  every  new  scientist  or 
engineer  that  enters  the  labor  force,  six 
or  more  craftsmen  will  be  needed.  The  na- 
tion's needs  for  highly  educated  professional 
and  technical  workers  will  expand  at  an  even 
greater  rate.  In  1965  this  group  comprised 
almost  one-ceventh  of  all  Jobholders,  about 
one-and-one-half  the  proportion  of  Just  ten 
years  earlier.  Between  now  and  1975.  the 
nation's  professional  manpower  requirements 
Will  continue  to  grow  at  about  twice  the  rate 
of  other  labor  needs,  thus  continuing  to  in- 
crease this  ratio. 

Such   an  upgrading  of   the   labor  force  is 
certainly   a   desirable,  and   in  most   respects 
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Inevitable,  consequence  of  a  highly  devel- 
oped economy.  But  If  our  educational  and 
Industrial  Institutions  do  not  remain  alert 
and  responsive  to  these  future  needs,  the 
result  could  be  serious  dislocations  of  Amer- 
icas  human  resources.  Even  today,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  the  Manpower  Re- 
search Council,  some  3  million  Jobs  remained 
unfilled  because  qualified  people  could  not 
be  found.  This  situation  exists  though 
there  are  currently  more  than  3  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 
The  possibility  of  our  dynamic  economy  In- 
cre;islng  this  disparity  between  the  types  of 
skills  needed  and  those  available  Is  great, 
unless  all  of  us — educators,  businessmen,  and 
public  administrators — attempt  to  foresee 
future  changes  and  adjust  our  policies  ac- 
cordingly. 

Our  first  effort  toward  preventing  a  larger 
Imbalance  In  the  labor  markets  could  be  an 
uplifting  of  the  education  of  our  most  de- 
ficient workers  About  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion's total  employed  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  and  almost  one-flfth  never 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  It  Is  evident 
that  many  of  these  men  and  women  have 
less  than  a  minimum  effective  education  to- 
day and  will  be  even  niore  disadvantaged  In 
the  future.  If  they  are  not  to  become  to- 
morrows unemployables  and  poverty  cases, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  improve  their  edu- 
cation and  training  and  thus  Improve  their 
xisefulness  to  society. 

As  should  be  evident,  the  challenges  that 
will  be  faced  by  education  in  the  future  are 
not  exclusive  to  this  one  institution:  they 
are  truly  challenges  facing  all  segments  of 
society.  If  our  educational  system  Is  success- 
ful in  developing  the  methods  and  techniques 
that  will  be  required  by  the  enormous  intel- 
lectual demands  of  the  future,  business  has 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  decide  what 
changes  can  be  made,  how  much  they  will 
cost,  and  how  they  will  be  financed.  Business 
can  be  of  particular  service  by  helping  edu- 
cators develop  the  same  scientific  decision- 
making techniques  to  their  problems  that 
have  been  applied  to  business  decisions  and 
planning  for  many  years.  Through  this 
pi%cess,  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  our 
educational  system  could  be  more  clearly 
developed.  At  the  same  time,  more  efficient 
and  effective  means  of  achieving  these  goals 
could  be  initiated. 

If  the  challenges  of  the  future  are  to  be 
met,  business  and  education  must  in  fact 
greatly  increase  their  interaction.  Corporate 
giving  doesn't  complete  business'  responsi- 
bility to  the  world  of  study  and  schooling. 
According  to  former  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Francis  Keppel.  now 
president  of  the  General  Learning  Corpora- 
tion, "The  private  sector  is  knowledgeable 
and  well  staffed.  It  can  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  both  public  affairs  and  pri- 
vate profit  by  taking  an  active  part  In  the 
development  of  new  ways  of  teaching  and 
learning." 

The  role  of  business  in  education  will  be- 
come Increasingly  more  Important  In  the 
future.  We  are  entering  an  age  when  more 
than  ever  before  education  will  become  a 
continuous,  life-long  process.  If  we  are  to 
keep  up  with  the  complex  demands  of  our 
society,  individuals  at  all  age  levels  will  spend 
an  increasing  proportion  of  their  time  in  ex- 
panding and  extending  their  education.  We 
have  already  arrived  at  a  place  where  our 
formal  education  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  rewarding  learning  process.  And 
business,  through  its  own  training  and  edu- 
cational programs,  can  and  should  foster  this 
process. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  presently  on 
the  threshold  of  unlimited  and  even  un- 
Imagined  progress  and  change.  We  have  only 
begun  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our  science 
and  technology.  Our  Journey  Into  the  afflu- 
ent society  tias  only  recently  gotten  under- 
way. The  advantiiges  of  our  knowledge  ex- 
plosion are  not  yet  even  fully  conceived.   And 


the  success  of  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
overall  quality  and  culture  of  our  lives  are 
as  yet  barely  perceivable. 

But.  if  the  nation  Is  to  attain  Its  full 
promise,  there  are  numerous  challenges  that 
must  be  met.  Foremost  among  these  are 
the  changes  and  innovations  facing  our  edu- 
cational system.  Education  will  need  to 
adapt  Its  techniques  and  methods  to  the 
future  demands  of  our  society.  It  will  also 
need  to  assure  that  the  substance  and  pur- 
pose of  its  teaching  Is  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  our  scx;iety.  Indeed,  the  responsive- 
ness and  Imagination  of  the  nation's  edu- 
cators will  in  the  future  as  in  the  pivst  largely 
determine  the  limits  of  our  success.  We 
mii.st  all  -busliie.=smen  Included — see  that 
the  appropriate  changes  are  made  and  that 
the  challenges  of  the  future  are  not  allowed 
to  become  the  barriers  to  progress. 

The  problems  and  rewards  of  the  future 
will  be  truly  infinite.  You  are  living  In  an 
exciting  and  demanding  age.  I'm  sure  that 
each  of  you  will  accept  your  responsibility 
and  see  that  the  future's  promise  and  poten- 
tial are  fully  realized. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  23.  1967.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  22,  1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  'Vermont,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  vice  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

William  W.  Heath,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 

John  M.  McSweeney,  of  Nebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  Ambassador,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America   to  Austria. 

Richard  H  Nolle,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  of  Minne.'^ot.i,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Iceland. 

Claude  G  Ross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Haiti. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
officers  for  promotion  in  the  Foreign  Service 
to  the  classes  indicated : 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1 

Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John   Calvin   HlU.   Jr..   of   South   Carolina. 

Robert  a.  Hurwltch.  of  Illinois. 

George  H.  Owen,  of  New  York. 

Donald  L.  Ranard,  of  Vermont. 

Herbert  Reiner.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 


Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Douglass  K.  Ballentlne,  of  Texas, 

Jules  Bassln,  of  New  York. 

Robert  O.  Blake,  of  California. 

Davis  Eugene  Boster,  of  Ohio. 

Herbert  D.  Brewster,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  of  Oregon. 

Thomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  T.  Cross,  of  Virginia. 

David  C.  Cuthell,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  T.  Davies.  of  Wyoming. 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  F,  Harlan,  of  Texas. 

Martin  F.  Herz.  of  New  York. 

Lewis  Hoffacker.  of  Arizona. 

Alexander  C.  JohnpoU.  of  New  Mexico. 

William  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

J;unes  A.  McDevltt,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  W.  Neubert,  of  Washington. 

Donald  Kaye  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 

Herbert  F.  Propps.  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  M.  Recknagel,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  J.  Ribble,  of  Texas. 

Robert  M.  Sayre.  of  Florida. 

Eddie  W.  Schodt.  of  Virginia. 

Eldon  B.  Smith,  of  Kansas. 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

James  S.  Sutterlln,  of  Kentucky. 

Harrison  M.  Symmes.  of  North  Carolina. 

Irving  G.  Tragen.  of  California. 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

George  S.  Vest,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  G.  Wootton.  of  Connecticut. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2: 

John  R.  Barrow,  of  Maryland. 

A.  John  Cope,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

Curtis  F.  Jones,  of  Maine. 

Terence  A.  Todman.  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Malcolm  R.  Barnebey,  of  Texas. 

Richard  J.  Bloomfleld.  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  W.  Boehm.  of  Maryland. 

C.  Arthur  Borg.  of  New  York. 

William  G.  Bradford,  of  Illinois. 

William  D.  Broderlck,  of  Michigan. 

Jack  B.  Button,  of  Kansas. 

Stephen  J.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Frederic  L.  Chapln,  of  New  Jersey. 

Wilbur  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Douglas  W.  Coster,  of  Maryland. 

Leonard  R.  Cowles,  of  Florida. 

William  E.  Culbert,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E.  Cunningham,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  C.  Davis,  of  New  Hampshire. 

David  Dean,' of  Florida. 

Thomas  A.  DeHart,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  H.  Donald,  of  Connecticut. 

L.  Mllner  Dunn,  of  California. 

William  L.  Eagleton,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia. 

Asa  L.  Evans,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fagan,  of  Iowa. 

Leonard  Felsenthal,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Douglas  N.  Forman.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

A.  Eugene  Prank,  of  New  Jersey.  ^ 

Anthony  Gerber,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Betty  C.  Gough.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  B.  Hill,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Martin  Y.  Hirabayashl,  of  Maryland. 

Jerome  K.  Holloway.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Margaret  Hussman,  of  Idaho. 

Borrie  I.  Hyman,  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Judd.  of  Maryland. 

Bayard  King,  of  Rhode  Island, 

Northrop  H.  Kirk,  of  California. 

Andor  Klay,  of  Ohio. 

Lowell  Bruce  Lalngen,  of  Minnesota. 

Mason  A.  La  Selle,  of  Colorado. 

William  W.  Lehfeldt,  of  California. 

Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of  Texas. 

Robert  S.  Llndqulst,  of  Michigan. 

Harry  M.  Lofton,  of  Arizona. 

Henry  Hunt  McKee,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


John  3.  Meadows,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  P.  Meagher,  of  Illinois. 

Francis  J.  Meehan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack  C.  Mlklos,  of  California. 

Nell  N.  Muhonen,  of  Virginia. 

Clifford  R.  Nelson,  of  California. 

John  L.  Ohmans.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Person,  of  Virginia. 

L.iurence  G.  Pickering,  of  Nebraska. 

Henry  W.  Prentice,  of  Minnesota. 

Lloyd  M.  Rives,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Reed  P.  Robinson,  of  Nevada. 

James  R.  Ruchtl.  of  Wisconsin. 

William  H.  Rusch.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dwight  E.  Scarbrough,  of  Washington. 

William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Stanley  D.  Schiff.  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  A.  Seip.  of  Iowa. 

Thomas  P.  Shoesmlth.  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  P.  Spengler.  of  Virginia. 

William  N.  Stokes,  of  North  Carolina. 

W'iUlam  A.  Stoltzfus,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Walker,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  L.  Walkinshaw,  of  Connecticut. 

Frederick  S.  York,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Anthony   C.    Albrecht,    of   Virginia. 
Miss  Leona  M.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 
George  R.  Andrews,  of  Tennessee. 
Julio    Javier    Arias,    of    the    District     of 
Columbia. 
Terrell  E.  Arnold,  of  California. 
James  H.  Bahtl,  of  Michigan. 
John  H.  Barber,  of  California. 
Henry  Bardach,  of  Texas. 
George  A.  Berkley,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  A.  Bishton,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  R.  Bliss,  of  Michigan. 
Lewis  W.  Bowden,  of  Maryland. 
John  R,  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 
Prank  N,  Burnet,  of  Maryland. 
Pratt  Byrd,  of  Kentucky. 
Michael  Callngaert,  of  New  York. 
Robert  V.  Carey,  of  Colorado. 
Charles  R.  Carlisle,  of  Florida. 
Harvey  J.  Cash,  of  Arizona. 
J.  Chapman  Chester,  of  Wisconsin. 
Joseph  P.  Chrlstlano.  of  New  York. 
Herman  J.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 
David  H.  Cohn,  of  Florida. 
Willis  B.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Walter  F.  X.  Collopy.  of  Connecticut. 
John  S.  Connolly,   Jr.,   of  Virginia. 
Miss  Maurlne  Crane,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Jane  A.  Culpepper,  of  Louisiana. 
Miss  ijoIs  M.  Day,  of  Ohio. 
James  A.  Dibrell,  of  Texas. 
Victor  H.  Dikeoe,  of  California. 
Arthur  R.  Dornhelm,  of   Maryland. 
Thomas  O.  Enders.  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  T.  Pollestad.  of  Maryland. 
Alexander  S.  C.  Puller,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  K.  German,  of  Texas. 
Dirk  Gleysteen.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Maynard  W.  Glltman,  of  IlllnoU. 
H.  Kent  Goodspeed.  of  California. 
Ernest  B.  Gutierrez,  of  New  Mexico. 
Pierson  M.  Hall,  of  Illinois. 
^Us8  Elizabeth  J.  Harper,  of  Missouri. 
Erland  H.  Heglnbotham,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Brewster  R.  Hemenway,  of  New  York. 
Henry    L.    Heymann,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
Thomas  J.  Hunt,  of  New  York. 
Howard  D.   Jones,   of   the  Virgin   Islands. 
Wesley   E.   Jorgensen,   of   Washington. 
Walter  T.  Kamprad,  of  California. 
Robert  V.   Keeley,   of   Florida. 
James  W.  Kelly,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  S.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  of  California. 
William  C.  Kinsey,  of  Virginia. 
William  E.  Knepper,   of  Kansas 
John  F.  Knowles.  of  New  Jersey. 
^-  Wesley  Kriebel,  of  Maryland, 
^aul  Baxter  Lanius,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 
Edwin  D.  Ledbetter.   of   California. 
*Jwen  B.  Lee.  of  Massachusetts. 


Charles  A.  Lemmo,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth   W.  Linde,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  A.  Llvomese,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  G.  Long,  of  Illinois. 

LeRoy  Makepeace,  of  Connecticut. 

S.   Douglas   Martin,   of  California. 

William   G.  Marvin.  Jr.,   of   California. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  W.  McCaskUl,  of  Texas. 

John  B.  McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss   Ruth   A.   McLendon.   of   Texas. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Marden  Miller,  of  California. 

George  0.  Mitchell,  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Marlon  K.  Mitchell,  of  New  York. 

James  B.  Moran.  of  Washington. 

Carsten    D.    Muller,    of    Virginia. 

Marshall    Hays   Noble,    of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Donald  R.  Norland,  of  Iowa. 

Edward  P.  Nozlglla.  of  New  York. 

David  B.  Ortman,  of  Maryland. 

Chris  C.  Pappas.  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  M.  Perry,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas    R.   Pickering,    of   New   Jersey. 

Francis  X.   Ready,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  P.  Reddington.  of  North  Carolina. 

Jess  F.  Reed,  of  California. 

Owen  W.  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  H.  Rogers,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  H.  Sacksteder.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  Sadler,  of  Tennessee. 

Howard   B.   Schaffer.   of  New   York. 

Alfred  Schelp.  of  Missouri. 

Edwin  E.  Segall,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
b:p.. 

Michael   Smolik,  of  Oregon. 

Paul  K.  Stahnke.  of  Illinois. 

William  W.  Thomas,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Ruth  J.  Torrance,  of  Virginia. 

Maurice  E.  Trout,  of  Maryland. 

Lewis  M.  White,  of  Virginia. 

Merrill  A.  White,  of  Texas. 

J.  Robert  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Amos  Yoder  of  California. 
Dan  A.  Zachary,  of  Illinois. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Madison  M.  Adams.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

John  A.  Anderegg.  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Dexter  Anderson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gustav  N.  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Alfonso  Arenales,  of  Texas. 

Bryan  H.  Baas,  of  Texas. 

Kyle  D.  Barnes,  of  Alabama. 

Paul  J.  Bennett,  of  Iowa. 

Maxwell  K.  Berry,  of  Kentucky. 

Edward  C.  Blttner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  P.  Black,  of  California. 

Robert  R.  Blackbiu-n.  Jr.,  of  California. 

John  D.  Blacken,  of  Washington. 

Robert  O.  Blucker,  of  Arkansas. 

Michael  P.  Boerner,  of  New  Jersey. 

Archie  M.  Bolster,  of  Virginia. 
H.  Eugene  Bovis,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  Stanley  Brooks,  of  Wyoming. 
Robert  L.  Bruce,  of  California. 
Alanson  G.  Burt,  of  California. 
John  A.  Bushnell.  of  Connecticut. 
Harry  A.  Cahill,  of  Virginia. 
John  A.  Cantwell,  of  New  York. 
Jack  M.  Carle,  of  Virginia. 
Edward  J.  Chesky.  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
William  Clark,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Emmett  M.  Coxson,  of  Illinois, 
Thomas  E.  Cummings,  of  California. 
Curtis  C,  Cutter,  of  California. 
Daniel  H.  Daniels,  of  Maryland. 
John  W.  DeWltt,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Frazler  Draper,  of  Florida. 
Robert  W.  Duemling.  of  California. 
William  L.  Dutton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 
William  J.  Dyess,  of  Alabama. 
Joseph  O.  Eblan,  of  New  Hampshire. 
James  P.  Parber.  of  Florida. 
John  E.  Pelssner,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Charles  E.  Flnan,  of  Ohio. 
Carroll  L.  Floyd,  of  California. 
Albert  A.  Francis,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


Norman  H.  Frlsble.  of  Massachtisetts. 

Robert  E.  Frltts,  of  Illinois. 

George  A.  Furness,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  Donald  Gelber,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  David  Gelsanliter.  of  Ohio. 

Alan  A    Gise,  of  Indiana. 

John  M.  Gregory.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

John  C.  Griffith,  of  Connecticut. 

Walter  V.  Hall,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  R.  Hart,  of  Indiana. 

S.imuel  F   Hart,  of  Rhode  Isl.ind. 

John  P.  Heimann.  of  Connecticut. 

Marvin  J.  Hoffenberg,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  A.  Holmes,  of  Kansas. 

Hume  A.  Horan.  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  H.  Howarth.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alton  L.  Jenkens.  of  West  Virginia. 

George  F.  Jones,  of  Texas. 

Richard  L  K  Jung,  of  New  York. 

Andrew  R.  Kay.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  P.  Keasbey,  Jr..  of  California. 

Edward  E.  Keller.  Jr..  of  California. 

Miss  Bernice  M.  Kelly,  of  Texas. 

Ecison  W.  Kcmpe.  of  California, 

John  W.  Kimball,  of  California. 

Miss  Carolyn  E   Kingsley,  of  Nebraska. 

Gilbert    H.    Kinney,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia, 

Tadao  Kobayashl,  of  Hawaii. 

Donald  A.  Kruse,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts. 

Larry  E.  Lane,  of  Texas. 

Frederick  H   Lawton.  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  P.  Leahy,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  J,  Ledogar,  of  New  York. 

Donald  R.  Lesh,  of  Arizona. 

David  E.  L'Heureux,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Wingate  Lloyd,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alan  Logan,  of  California. 
Arthur  L.  Lowrle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Byron  P.  Manfull,  of  Utah! 
William  H.  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wade  H.  B.  Matthews,  of  Florida. 
Henry  Ellis  Mattox.  of  Mississippi. 
Paul  B.  Mccarty,  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Mary  E.  McDonnell,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  J.  McDonough.  of  Illinois, 
George  A.  McFarland,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Elwood  J.  McGuire,  of  Connecticut. 
W,  Douglas  McLaln,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Hawthorne  Q.  Mills,  of  CaUfornia. 
John  C.  Monjo,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  B.  Moon,  of  Connecticut. 
John  T.  Morgan,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  J.  Morris,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Byron  B.  Morton.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
John  J.  Mullln,  of  California. 
Robert  H.  Munn.  of  California. 
William  G.  Murphy,  of  Virginia. 
Albert  W.  Noonan.Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Daniel  A.  OTtonohue,  of  Michigan. 
George  W.  Ogg,  of  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  E.  Olenlk,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  B.  Pecerl,  of  Florida. 
Douglas  R.  Perry,  of  New  York. 
Jack  R.  Perry,  of  Georgia. 
Donald  K.  Petterson,  of  California. 
J.  William  Plez,  of  Colorado. 
Arthur  C.  Plambeck.  of  Illinois. 
Henry  Precht,  of  Georgia. 
Datus  C.  Proper,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frederick  D.  Purdy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anthony  C.  E.  Quainton.  of  VVashington. 
William  E.  Rau,  of  Missouri. 
Prank  M.  Ravndal.  of  Maryland, 
Miss  Rozanne  L.  Rldgway.'of  Minnesota. 
Gerald  A.  Rosen,  of  New  York. 
J.  Stapleton  Roy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Sartorlus,  of  Kansas. 
Roger  C.  Schrader,  of  Missouri. 
Louis  Schwartz.  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Thomas  J.  Scotes.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leslie  Andrew  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  C.  Searing,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  T.  Shlnn,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 
John  P.  Shumate,  Jr..  of  California. 
William  L.  Simmons,  of  Mississippi. 
John  W.  Simms,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donnell  D.  Smith,  of  Illinois. 
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Wayne  S  Smith,  of  California. 
Edward  H.  Springer,  of  Oregon. 
Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  of  Virginia. 
Herbert  D.  Swett.  of  California. 
Donald  C.  Tlce.  of  Kansas. 
Bhilne  C.  Tueller.  of  Utah. 
J.imes  L.  Tull.  of  Iowa. 
Joseph  W.  Twlnam.  of  Tennessee. 
J.imes  VV.  White,  of  Florida. 
Albert  W.  Whiting,  of  Virginia. 
Albert  N.  Williams,  of  Michigan. 
Larry  C.  Williamson,  of  California. 
Thom.is  F.  Wilson,  of  Michigan. 
Raymond  S.  Yaukey.  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  R  Yodzls.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  B.  Young,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5 
Morris  J  Ainltay.  of  New  York. 
Andrew  F.  Antippas.  of  Massiichusette. 
Robert  B  Bentley.  of  California. 
Alan  D  Berllnd.  of  Virginia. 
Werner  W   Brandt,  of  New  York. 
Kenneth  L  Brown,  of  California. 
Richard  C.  Brown,  of  New  Mexico. 
James  R.  Bullington.  of  Tennessee. 
John  Franklin  Campbell,  of  California. 
Donald  D.  Casteel.  of  Wyoming. 
Richard  A.  Christensen.  otJVisconsin. 
David  W.  Cox.  of  Wisconsiri. 
Anthony  S.  Dalsimer.  of  New  York. 
John  R.  Davis,  of  New  York. 
Dale  Alan  Diefenbach.  of  Ohio. 
William  A.  Feldt.  of  South  Dakota. 
Ronald  D.  Flack,  of  Minnesota. 
Lowell  R.  Fleischer,  of  Ohio 
Stephen  R.  Gibson,  of  California. 
Harry  J.  Gilmore.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donald  Keith  Guthrie,  of  New  Mexico. 
Alan  M.  Hardy,  of  Ohio 
Jerome  L.  Hoganson.  of  Wisconsin. 
Richard  Holbrooke,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Linda  C.  Irlck.  of  Arizona. 
Philip  K.  Johnson,  Jr  .  of  Ohio. 
Roland  Karl  Kucliel.  of  New  Jersey. 
Wllliain  A.  K.  Lake,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Georgia. 
David  F.  Lambertson.  of  Kansas. 
Vernard  A.  Lanphier.  of  Utah. 
Vladimir  Lehovlch.  of  New  York. 
Melvyn  Levitsky.  of  Iowa. 
Walter  A.  Lundy.  Jr..  of  Georgia. 
James  Richard  Matz.  of  Texas. 
Philip  R.  Mayhew,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Charles  W.  Maynes.  Jr  .  of  Utah. 

John  T.  McC.irthy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Phillip  McLean,  of  Washington. 

William  B.  Milam,  of  California. 

Harry   M.  Montgomery.  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey. 

Ambler  H.  Moss.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Nicholas  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

XjCwIs  Roy  Murray.  Jr..  of  Tennessee. 

Ronald  Peter  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  G.  Newton,  of  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  M.  Odum.  of  Texas. 

Ralph  C.  Porter  III.  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Brayton  Redecker.  of  Connecticut. 

Reynold  A  Riemer.  of  California. 

Fernando  E.   Rondon.  of  California. 

Theodore  E.   Russell,  of  Maine, 

N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  St.  John,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gordon   L.  Streeb.   of  Colorado. 

Maurice   M.   Tanner,   of   Utah. 

Peter  Tarnoff,  of  the  EWstrict  of  Columbia. 

Carl  Taylor,  of  Vermont. 

Clyde  Donald  Taylor,  of  Maine. 

William  Graham  Walker,  of  California. 

W.   Cramer  Wldenor,   of   New  Jersey. 

Thomas    Edward    Williams,    of    Virginia. 

Ronald    E.    Woods,    of   Michigan. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5  and  con- 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5  and  consu- 
lar officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Richard  W.   Aherne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Francesco  J.  Albertl,  Jr.,  of  Vlrglma. 
Frederick  C.  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 
Kenneth  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  Hawaii. 
Wlllianv  G.  Barraclough.   of  Pennsylvania. 
Lyndall  G.  Beamer,  of  Illinois. 


John  P.  Becker,  of  California. 

Stephen  M.  Block,  of  Connecticut. 

William  Bodde,  Jr.,   of  Maryland. 

Paul  H.  Boeker,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  W.  Bosworth,  of  Virginia, 

Norman  M.  Bouton,  of  Indiana. 

John  A.  Boyle,  of  New  York. 

Alfred  P.  Bralnard.  of  Washington. 

John  S.  Brims,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

George  E.  Brown,  of  Texas. 

Richard   Irving  Burnham.  of  New  York. 

John    W.    Campbell,    of    California. 

James   A.   Carney.   Jr  ,   of   Virginia, 

Thomas  J.  Carolan,  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 

Louis  N.  Cavanaugh.  Jr  ,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Richard  Cheek,  of  Arkansas. 

Harry  E.  Christie,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Warren   Clark.   Jr.   of   New   York. 

Walter  S.   Clarke,   of   Michigan. 

Carl  John  Clement,  of  Minnesota. 

Donald   I.  Colin,  of  California. 

John   Albert  Collins,   of  New  York. 

Francis    B.    Corry.    of   Colorado. 

Ernest  B    Dane  ill.  of  Rhode  Island. 

John   S.    Davison,   of  Michigan. 

Stephen  P.  Dawklns.  of  New  Jersey. 

Wilfred  F   Declercq.  of  Missouri. 

Gerald  de  SantiUana,  of  California. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of  New  Mexico. 

Richard  J.  Dols.  of  Florida. 

Charles  F.  Dunbar.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia- 
William  F.  Eaton,  of  Maryland. 

William  H.  Edgar,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  K.  Edmlnster.  of  Connecticut. 

Adolph  H.  Eisner,  of  Florida. 

Frederick  D.  Elfers,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 

Robert  Duncan  Emmons,  of  California. 

David  A.  Engel.  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Meredith  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  E  Ezelle,  of  California. 

John  P  Ferriter.  of  New  York. 

Patrick  E  FltzGerald.  of  Montana. 

Robert  M.  Fouche.  of  South  Carolina. 

Jerry  A.  Fowler,  of  California. 

Myles  R  Rene  Frechette,  of  Washington. 

Jay  P.  Preres.  of  Illinois. 

Sidney  Frledland,  of  Wisconsin. 

Samuel  Edwin  Pry.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Irving  Lewis  Fuller.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Roger  R.  Gamble,  of  New  Mexico. 

Philip  C.  Gill,  of  California. 

Richard  E.  Glnnold.  of  Washington. 

Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Ernest  Thomas  Greene,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  T.  Grey.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

George  G.  B.  Griffin,  of  South  Carolina. 

James  T.  Hackett,  of  California. 

Samuel  J.  Hamrlck.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

Benjamin  Kill  Hardy  III,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Maureen  Harris,  of  Kansas. 

Donald  D.  Haught,  of  California. 

Peter  T.  Hlgglns,  of  California. 

M.  Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  Hines,  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  HolUday,  of  Texas. 

Richard  B.  Howard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  C.  Howland,  of  New  York. 

George  Merwln  Humphrey,  of  Pennsylvania. 

R.  Allen  Irvine,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Isom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

L.  Richard  Jackson,  of  Missouri. 

John  K.  Jessup.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Peter  B.  Johnson,  of  California. 

John  P.  Jurecky.  of  Illinois. 

Curtis  W.  Kamman,  of  Arizona. 

Jay  K.  Katz«n,  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  C.  Keller,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  E.  Kelley,  of  Hawaii, 

Edmund  H.  Kelly,  of  Ohio. 

Moorhead  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

T.  Patrick  Klllough.  of  Texas. 

Richard  F.  King,  of  Louisiana. 

Francis  M.  Kinnelly,  of  Maine. 

Harmon  E.  Klrby,  of  Ohio. 


Miss  Susan  M.  Kllngaman,  of  New  York. 

Thor  H.  Kunlholm,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Kenneth  A.  Kurze.  of  Rhode  Island. 

James  S.  Landberg.  of  Washington. 

William  E.  Landfair.  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  E.  Lee,  of  Utah. 

Walter  C.  Lenahan.  of  Oregon. 

Perry  W.  Linder,  of  California. 

Paul  A.  London,  of  New  York. 

Winston  Lord,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hallock  R.  Lucius,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  Vermont. 

Charles  T.  Magee.  of  Michigan. 

Edward  Marks,  of  California. 

Douglas  G.  Marshall,  of  California. 

Jim  B,  Marshall,  of  Tennessee. 

James  K.  Matter.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  L.  McCormack.  of  Florida. 

William  W.  McGrew,  of  New  York. 

Jack  W.  Mendelsohn,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  Meresman.  of  New  York. 

William  G.  Miller,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Franz  H.  Mlsch,  of  California. 

Ralph  R.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  H.  Morton,  of  Illinois, 

Edward  G.  Murphy,  of  Indiana. 

Gerald  H.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

George  Clay  Nettles,  of  Alabama. 

James  R.  Newcomer,  of  Oregon. 

Jcrrold  M.  North,  of  Illinois. 

F.  Pierce  Olson,  of  California. 

William  Ophuls,  of  Florida. 

Gerald  G.  Oplinger,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  L.  Padula.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Nuel  L.  Pazdral.  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

John  D.  Perkins,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  P.  Pfelfler,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Anne  Pinkney.  of  California. 

Charles  R.  Pogue,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  L.  Pugh,  of  Washington. 

Robert  Rackmales,  of  Maryland. 

Lawrence  R.  Ralcht,  of  New  York. 

Leo  J.  Reddy.  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  F.  Richards.  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Thomas  J.  Rlegert,  of  Ohio, 

Philip  J.  Rizlk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Thomas  J.  Roesch,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Cameron  H.  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Irving  L.  Sanders,  of  Washington. 

P.  Peter  Sarros,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  Scanlon,  of  California. 

Larry  W.  Semakis,  of  New  York. 

William  C.  Sergeant,  of  Florida. 

Harrison  B.  Sherwood,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  Lee  Shuler,  of  Nebraska. 

Dudley  G.  Sipprelle,  of  California. 

Richard  J.  Slott.  of  Indiana. 

Michael  B.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  W.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Sommer.  of  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Stahlman,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  Steedman,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  C.  Stephens,  of  Colorado. 

Robert  S.  Steven,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  E.  Storing,  of  New  York. 

Roscoe  S.  Suddarth,  of  Tennessee. 

Peter  Bird  Swiers,  of  New  York. 

Charles  T.  Sylvester,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Andrew  Tangalos,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Norman  E.  Terrell,  of  Washington, 

Richard  S.  Thompson,  of  Washington. 

Andrew  G.  Thoms,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  M.  Tonkin,  of  Illinois, 

Timothy  L.  Towell,  of  Ohio. 

Erwln  W.  von  den  Stelnen,  of  California. 

Raymond  J.  Wach.  of  Ohio. 

Lannon  Walker,  of  California. 

Thomas  H.  Walsh,  of  Texas. 

W.  Robert  Warne,  of  California. 

John  L.  Washburn,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Winifred  S.  Weislogel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Martin  A.  Wenlck,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  O.  Westmoreland,  of  Tennessee. 

John  D.  Whiting,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Whitman,  Jr.,  of  IlUnols. 

A.  Joseph  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 
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Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 
Prank  O.  Wlsner  II,  of  Maryland. 
Edward  C.  Woltman,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Hanna  W.  H.  Woods,  of  Arkansas. 
Donald  R.  Woodward,  of  California. 
Robert  G.  Wright,  of  Illinois. 
Roderick  M.  Wright,  of  California. 
Michael  G.  Wygant,  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6 

James  A.  Allltto,  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Bean,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  P,  Becella,  of  New  York. 

David  G.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  J.  Hayden,  of  Oregon. 

H   Kenneth  Hill,  of  California. 

Herbert  J.  Horowitz,  of  Michigan. 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  J.  Kearns,   of  Montana. 

John  H.  Kelly,  of  Virginia. 

David    T.    Kenney,     of     the    District    of 
Columbia. 

John  C.  Kornblum,  of  Michigan. 

James  Hamilton  McNaughton.  of  New  York. 

James  DeW.  Perry,  of  Connecticut. 

Gary  S.  Posz,  of  California. 

Randolph     Reed,      of     the     District      of 
Columbia. 

Peter  G    Smith,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  H.  Twining,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6  and  cojisu- 
lar  officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Richard  C.  Alvarado,  of  Texas. 

Charles  A.  Anderson,  of  California. 

Laurence       Desaix       Anderson,       Jr.,       of 
Mississippi. 

Edwin  L.  Barber  III.  of  Virginia. 

Adrian  Anthony  Basora.  of  New  York. 

William    A.    Bell,    Jr  ,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Lynn  Darrell  Bender,  of  California. 

Kenneth  W.  Bleakley,  of  New  York. 

Richard  W.  Bogosian,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  Thomas  Booth,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  P.  Brown,  of  Nevada. 

Thomas  J.  Burke,   of  New  York. 

Duane  C.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

Walter  M.  Cadette,  of  New  York. 

James  H.  Cheatham,  of  Tennessee. 

David  P.  N.  Christensen,  of  Nevada. 

John  H.  Christensen,  of  Iowa. 

Malcolm  H.  Churchill,  of  Iowa. 

Peter  Collins,  of  New  York. 

Gordon  A.  Cornell,  of  Massachusetts. 

V.  Raymond  Dickey,  of  South  Dakota. 

Edward  P.  DJereJlan,  of  New  York. 

Harold  H.   Dorland,  of  Washington. 

Mark  M.  Easton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Bliss  Eldridge,  of  Louisiana. 

Ralph  Estllng,  of  California. 

David  J.  Rscher,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Yvonne  P.  Ponvlelle,  of  Illinois. 

Townsend  B.  Friedman,   Jr.,   of  Illinois. 

Samuel  C.  Fromowltz,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  W.  Guthrie,  of  Ohio. 

Francis  S.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

William  B.  Harris,  of  California. 

Miss  Ange  Belle  Hasslnger,  of  Louisiana. 

John  H.  Hawes,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  M.  Hawley  III,  of  West  Virginia. 

Robert  Y.  Hayashlda,  of  Hawaii. 

Donald  Purse  Herr,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Onan  Homme,  of  Minnesota. 

George  R.  Hoover,  of  California. 

William  Edwin  Humphrey,  of  Oklahoma. 

Gordon  G.  Kaplan,  of  Illinois. 

Peter  R.  Keller,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Gall  A.  Kelts,  of  New  York. 

Bruce  Klnsey,  of  Illinois. 

Brian  S.  Klrkpatrlck,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  E.  Lahlguera,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Joseph  Edward  Lake,  of  Texas. 

Raymond  B.  Lombardl,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Peter  J.  Lydon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lewis  R.  Macfarlane,  of  Washington. 

Arturo  S.  Maclas,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  H.  Madden,  of  California. 

Joel  Evan  Marsh,  of  New  York. 

George  R.  Martens,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  G.  Martin,  of  Alabama. 

Miss  Lou  Jean  Matteson,  of  Virginia. 


Shlrl  P.  McArthur,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  of  Kansas. 

Paul  M.  Meo,  of  Massachusetts. 

Roger  B.  Merrick,  of  Colorado. 

Michael  A.  G.  Mlchaud,  of  California. 

Robert  P.  Myers,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  T.  Nlles,  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  F.  Ober,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  M.  Ogden,  of  Connecticut. 

Allan  W.  Otto,  of  IlUnols. 

Charles  T.  Owens,  of  California. 

Roble  M.  H.  Palmer,  of  Vermont. 

Samuel  R.  Peale,  of  New  York. 

Vernon  D.  Penner,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Philip  E.  Penninger,  of  North  Carolina. 

Irwin  Pernlck.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Peters,  of  Indiana. 

William  B.  Pogue.  of  California. 

Gordan  R.  Powers,  of  Idaho. 

Joseph  A.  Presel.  of  Rhode  Island. 

James  W.  Reeves,  of  California. 

Karl  S.  Richardson,  of  Nebraska. 

Jonathan  B  Rickert.  of  Michigan. 

William  E.  Ryerson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  D.  Scarfo,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Schlmel,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Schlenker,  of  California. 

David  H.  Shinn,  of  Washington. 

Leonard  G.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alexander  K.  Sleght.  of  Connecticut. 

Murray   C.   Smith,   of   the  District  of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Rufus  Grant  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  W.  Sonandres.  of  Michigan. 

Gilbert  J.  Sperling,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Todd  Stewart,  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Swift,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Paul  Daniel  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Patrick  N.  Theros,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  N.  Thomas,  of  California. 

Miss  Susan  L.  Travis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Judith  D.  Trunzo,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Theresa  A.  Tull,  of  New  Jersey. 

Alexander  P.  Watson,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  W.  Wheatley,  of  Tennessee. 

James  C.  Whltlock,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Leonard  P.  Wlllems.  of  Wyoming. 

John  M.  Yates,  of  Washington. 

Governor  of  Guam 

Manuel  P.  L.  Guerrero,  of  Guam,  to  be 
Governor  of  Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment ) . 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confiimed  by 
the  Senate  March  22, 1967 : 

Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 

Richard  B.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  5 
years  expiring  June  5,  1967. 

Richard  B.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
5,  1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glo- 
rify your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — 
Matthew  5: 16. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  in  this 
sacred  moment  of  quiet  prayer,  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  Thee  and  open  our  hearts 


to  Thy  spirit  that  we  may  be  wise  in  our 
decisions,  understanding  in  our  relation- 
ships, and  faithful  in  our  devotion  to 
Thee  and  to  our  country. 

Let  not  this  period  of  prayer  be  the 
only  time  we  think  of  Thee  this  day,  but 
as  the  hours  pass  may  we  continue  to 
be  mindful  of  Thy  presence  and  ready  to 
do  Thy  will. 

Bless  the  people  of  our  Nation  with 
Thy  continued  favor.  May  we  be  great 
enough  in  spirit  and  good  enough  in 
heart  to  be  the  channel  for  peace  and 
justice  in  our  world  and  among  men 
everj-where.  To  this  end,  help  us  this 
day,  and  lead  us  in  Thy  way — through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  Canada. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HR.2536.  An  act  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  666  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1161.  An  act  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
Conimonwcallh  of  Massacliusetts. 


DR.    RUFUS    PEARSON    APPOINTED 
ADMIRAL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .<=hould 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  commend 
our  distinguished  Capitol  physician.  Dr. 
Rufus  J.  Pearson.  Jr.,  who  this  week  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 
On  yesterday  the  promotion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  got  to  know  Dr.  Pearson 
before  I  came  here,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  have  been  immensely  impressed  with 
him  as  a  person,  as  a  physician,  and  one 
who  is  tremendously  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  all  of  us.  There  are  many 
Members  liere,  and  there  are  many  staff 
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people,  and  not  only  have  I  noted  Lis  in- 
terest in  tlie  Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  other  body,  but  his  keen  Interest 
In  our  families  and  in  the  people  who 
work  here. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  tliat  the  Preii- 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
his  outstanding  ability  and  has  made  him 
an  admiral.  I  think  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  him,  and  an  even  more  fortu- 
nate thin??  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  ylAd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  apprai.sal  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Capitol  physician.  I  have 
known  him  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Pearson  is  a  great  man.  He  is  a 
great  physician  and  an  outstanding 
cardiologist. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  congratulating 
Dr.  Pearson  on  this  we!l-descived  honor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished majoiity  leader. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want 
to  join  in  the  encomiums  so  justly  paid 
to  our  distinguished  Capitol  physician. 
Admiral  Pearson,  whom  I  have  watched 
for  many  years  sci-vc  the  Navy  as  an  out- 
standing cardiologist.  He  has  turned 
down  countless  offers  to  go  into  private 
practice  for  sums  three  and  four  times 
what  his  present  rank  pays.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  welfare,  health,  and  well-being 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
staff  members  Aho  are  entitled  to  his 
services  is  outstanding.  I,  too,  join  with 
our  distinguished  whip  in  congratulating 
him  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  concur  in  the  observations  being 
made  here  today  by  our  colleagues  with 
reference  to  our  able  Capitol  physician, 
Dr.  Pearson. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  operation  under  Dr. 
Pearson  as  it  affects  tlie  health  and  wel- 
fare not  only  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress but  of  our  employees. 

I  strongly  endorse  and  support  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  for  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Pearson  to  the  higher 
rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  this  accolade  to  Admiral  Pear- 
son. It  is  well  deserved.  The  Navy  is  to 
be  complimented  for  giving  him  this  flag 
rank. 

Our  people  on  Capitol  Hill  are  de- 
lii->htcd  both  professionally,  as  colleagues, 
and  as  samplers  of  his  quality  profes- 
sional wares  for  the  increased  avail- 
ability he  has  made  of  his  services  and 
the  increased  care  and  the  vistas  opened 
to  us  at  various  hospitals  in  which  we 
participate  in  maintaining  the  health 
and  vigor  that  is  so  necessary  to  exercise 
the  will  of  the  Congress. 


NATURALIZATION  OF  ALIENS  SERV- 
ING IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OF 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rt  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
intnduc:ni:  in  the  Con:Trcss  today  a  bill 
V.  bioa  would  permit  the  expeditious 
naturali/.ati'.^n  of  al'ens  serving:  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

fiach  n,';tuia!izat'on  would  be  expe- 
dited mainly  by  the  elimination  of  the 
requirements  for  .specific  periods  of  resi- 
dence or  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  in  no  way  waive  or 
nullify  the  present  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  law  for  good  moral  char- 
acter, adherence  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guasre.  history,  and  form  of  government. 

In  the  past,  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Conijrcss  to  grant  naturalization 
benefits  to  aliens  who  had  faithfully 
served  the  United  States  during  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  is  only  fair  to  extend  these 
same  benefits  to  those  aliens  who  are 
now  serving  our  country  in  the  Vietnam 
hostilities. 

The  Honorable  Michael  J.  Feichan, 
the  outstanding  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
a  distinguished  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, have  already  introduced  identical 
measures  with  reference  to  expeditious 
naturalization  of  aliens  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  privilege  today  to  join  them  in  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  give  bipartisan  support  to  this  timely 
and  appropriate  measure  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  early  passage. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  RIVKIN, 
U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  SENEGAL 
AND  GAMBIA 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday's 
newspapers  carried  the  shocking  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  my  good  friend, 
William  Rivkin,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  Ambassador  Riv- 
kin was  one  of  our  very  able  and  talented 
public  servants.  Previously  appointed 
by  President  John  P.  Kennedy  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Luxembourg,  he  served  with 
distinction  and  skill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Bill  Riv- 
kin for  more  than  20  years.  He  came  to 
Chicago  fresh  from  an  outstanding  col- 


lege career  in  which  he  demonstrated  his 
remarkable  abilities.  He  was  intercol- 
legiate national  champion,  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  was  at  the  top  of 
his  class  at  Northwestern  Law  School. 

I  worked  closely  with  him  in  1952  ar.d 
1056  when  we  did  our  best  to  help  the 
late  Ad'ai  E.  Stevenson  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  experience  he 
gained  in  those  campaigns  scn'cd  him 
well  and  served  John  F.  Kennedy  well 
when,  in  19C0.  he  carried  out  ably  a  re- 
sponsible position  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's staff. 

Bill  was  one  of  the  mo.'t  warm, 
friendly,  and  helpful  men  I  ha\e  ever 
known.  He  brought  to  the  diplomatic 
service  great  skill,  perception,  tact,  and 
understanding.  In  his  death  at  age  40 
our  country  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mrs.  Yates  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deep  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wile 
Enid  and  to  his  family. 


Di:FENSE  OF  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  TOR 
A  STUDY  OF  COMIC  STRIPS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  surgical  axiom  that.  "The  nearer  the 
bone,  the  greater  the  bleedin?."  In  ref- 
erence to  comments  entitled  "Giving  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanitie.s 
the  Chance  It  Deserves,"  which  appears 
on  paqe  7425  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  21,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  I  have 
stated  from  the  beginning  that  I  am  not 
ac:ainst  art  nor  am  I  against  the  human- 
ities. I  am  simply  against  the  Robin 
Hood-like  attitude  of  relieving  the  tax- 
payers in  some  areas  to  support  others. 
I  question  both  the  Federal  and  the  seg- 
mental legislation,  as  well  as  the  taxpay- 
ers' desires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  brief  comment 
concerning  this  reaction  and  insertion  in 
tlie  Record  to  my  research  would  be  that, 
like  Pavlov's  dogs  trained  to  react  reflex- 
ively.  the  automatic  reaction  of  those 
who  arc  feeding  at  the  Federal  "trough" 
is  to  cry  "McCarthyism"  whenever  any- 
one questions  their  right  to  feed  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

What  a  pity  that  so-called  intellec- 
tuals have  to  resort  to  such  anti-Intellec- 
tual arguments  in  trying  to  defend  a 
Federal  subsidy  for  a  study  of  "comic 
stiips." 

All  will  recall  that  Lord  MacCaulcy. 
predicted  this  in  reviewing  Randalls  bi- 
ography of  President  Tliomas  Jefferson, 
over  150  years  ago. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EFFORTS 
FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM  DESERVE 
THE  HIGHEST  COMMENDATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
read  with  profound  interest  President 
Johnson's  disclosure  yesterday  of  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
No  man  has  been  more  sincere  in  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  resolve  this  conflict  than 
President  Johnson. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  disclosed 
yesterday,  we  saw  the  refusal  by  Hanoi 
of  the  President's  very  generous  offer — 
an  offer  which  was  much  more  generous 
than  one  would  ever  expect  in  time  of 
war — to  resolve  this  conflict. 

The  arrogant  refusal  by  Ho  Chi  Minh 
clearly  demonstrates  the  Communists  do 
not  want  to  end  the  war.  But  more  im- 
portant. Ho  Chi  Minh's  refusal  demon- 
strates more  clearly  than  anything  else 
President  Johnson's  wisdom  in  continu- 
ing the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  hope  this  will  silence  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  undermine  President 
Johnson's  effort  toward  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Certainly  President  Johnson  has  ex- 
emplified the  highest  tradition  of  our  Re- 
public by  holding  in  one  hand  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  and  in  the  other  an 
arrow  to  curb  those  who  would  seek  to 
destroy  us.  He  has  made  a  very  sincere 
effort  to  end  the  war.  I  believe  this  coun- 
try should  now  rally  behind  its  President 
and  help  him  bring  this  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful victorious  conclusion. 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
is  the  latest  of  a  whole  series  of  efforts 
we  and  others  have  made  to  end  the 
conflict.  I  should  like  to  read  this  im- 
pressive record  of  efforts  to  end  the  war. 
I  hope  Mr.  Johnson's  critics  would  study 
this  list  carefully. 

Here  is  the  record  of  our  untiring  ef- 
fort to  restore  peace : 

Selected    U.S.    and    Third    Party    Vietnam 
Peace  Eitorts  Since  1964 

1.  Laos  Conference. 

2.  U.N.  Security  Council  invitation  to 
Hanoi — August  7,  1964. 

3.  Seventeen  Non-Allgned  Nations  Ap- 
peal—April 1,  1965. 

4.  President  Johnson's  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University — April  7.  1966. 

5.  Indian  Government  Proposal — April, 
196S. 

6.  U.N.  Secretary  General  peace  efforts — 
April,  1965. 

7.  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  Initia- 
tive— June,  1965. 

8.  Davles  Mission — July.  1965. 

9.  President's  letter  to  U  Thant — July  28. 
1965. 

10.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  Pres- 
ident on  U.N.  Security  Council — July  30. 
1965. 

11.  Indian- Yugoslav  Proposal — August. 
1965. 

12.  U.K.  12-Nation  Appeal — December. 
1965. 

13.  Cambodian  Proposal  for  ICC  Expan- 
sion—December, 1965. 

14.  Pope   Paul    VI   Appeal— December    19, 

1965. 

15.  Peace  offensive — Communicated  with 
115  governmenta  with  six  Presidential  en- 
voys visiting  34  capitals — December-January 
1965-66. 

16.  Ronnlng  Mission — June,   1966. 

17.  Asian  Conference  Initiative — August  6. 
1966. 


18.  U.N.  Secretary  General  Proposal — Au- 
gust 31.  1966. 

19.  Ambassador  CJoldberg's  General  As- 
sembly Address — September  22,  1966. 

20.  British  Six  Point  Plan— October  6. 
1966. 

21.  Manila  Communique — October  25. 
1966. 

22.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  letter  to  U 
Tlir,nt— December  19,  1966. 

23.  British  proposal  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities— December  30.  1966. 

24.  President's  letter  to  Pope  Paul — Feb- 
ruary 8,  1967. 

25.  Continuous  bilateral  contacts  with 
Communist  capitals,  including  talks  with 
Chinese  Ambassador  in  Warsaw — 1964  to 
prp?pnl. 

26.  Bombing  pauses: 

111    May  12  to  17.  1965  (5  days). 

1 2)  December  24,  1965  to  J-^u.^iry  30.  1906 
i37  days)  . 

i3l    December  23  to  25,  1966   (2  days). 

(4)  December  30,  1966.  to  January  1,  1967 
I  2  days) . 

(51    February  7  to  13    1967  (6  days). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  is  time  for 
some  of  those  in  this  country,  who  have 
asked  for  another  bombing  pause,  to  ask 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  pause  somewhere  in  his 
aggression.  How  can  anyone,  after  read- 
ing Ho  Chi  Minh's  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent, fail  to  unite  behind  our  President 
and  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  This  is  the  answer 
to  those  who  want  another  pause  in  the 
bombing. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
hope  this  country  will  now  rally  behind 
its  President  as  one  man,  because  Mr. 
Johnson  has  demonstrated  his  effort  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Let  us  all  now  get  behind  the  President  in 
whatever  plan  he  proposes  to  win  the 
war. 


TREATMENT  OP  LT.  GEN.  LEWIS 
B.  HERSHEY  AT  HOWARD  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  be  indignant  concern- 
ing the  treatment  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  received  at  Howard  University 
yesterday. 

Here  is  a  university  that  Is  almost  com- 
pletely underwritten  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  paid  for  by  taxpayers  of  all 
races.  But  the  students  did  not  even 
have  the  courtesy  to  let  General  Hershey 
explain  his  views  on  the  draft  and  col- 
lege deferments. 


I  disagree  with  some  of  General  Her- 
shey's  recent  conclusions,  but  I  will  de- 
fend his  right  to  express  those  views  anv- 
where  in  America  without  interference 
by  idiotic  and  irresponsible  and  iubsi- 
dized  students. 

If  this  continues,  not  only  at  Howard 
University  but  at  other  colleges  through- 
out the  United  Slates  where  other  officials 
have  received  similar  treatment — notably 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — college  defe:  - 
ments  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
This  is  fair  warning  to  eveiy  college  stu- 
dent in  America.  Yesterday's  incident 
could  well  cause  maiiy  of  us  to  have  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
I.  too.  read  with  disgust  the  news  re- 
porting of  the  incident  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity on  yesterday.  I  want  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tl'ie 
yentleman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  legislative  commit- 
tee whicli  deals  with  Howard  University, 
and  also  the  Appropriations  Committer 
which  deals  with  it.  ought  to  lake  due 
note  of  what  transpired  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  RI'VERS.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  know  the  reason  for  the 
lavish  and  generous  treatment  we  have 
accorded  to  Howard  University  over  the 
years.  Each  Member  who  wishes  to 
know  can  look  at  the  appropriations. 

I  believe  they  should  be  more  respon- 
sible, situated  as  they  are  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol.  Of  course,  it  is  an  en- 
tirely integrated  school,  and  it  is  almost 
completely  subsidized. 

This  should  not  happen  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Certainly  a  man  like  General 
Hershey.  who  is  loving,  resourceful,  dedi- 
cated, and  a  patriotic  American,  should 
not  be  refused  permission  to  speak  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

My  God,  what  are  we  coming  to? 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ADMISSION  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  THE 
UNION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  today  to  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  congressional  delega- 
tion in  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
armiversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  the  Union,  which  will 
take  place  in  1968. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  House  will 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posal. 
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POSTAGE  RATES  ON  MATERIAL  FOR 
THE  BLIND  AND  OTHER  HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSONS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
llhnois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  time  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1963,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  relatins  to  rates  of  postage 
on  certain  materials  for  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  persons,  and  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  proposal. 

This  legislation  would  make  certain 
tecl-mical  changes  in  the  postal  rate  laws 
to  facilitate  the  greater  u.se  of  the  mail  in 
furthering  the  educational,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  opportunities  of 
blind  persons  and  other  persons  who 
cannot  use  or  read  conventionally  printed 
material  because  of  a  physical  im- 
pairment. 

As  disabled  Americans  are  enabled  to 
attain  lives  of  self-resix)nsibility,  the 
entire  Nation  i.s  enriched,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  prompt  attention  can  be  given 
to  this  amendment  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  a  sesjmcnt  of  our  population 
which  has  done  so  much  to  overcome 
a  handicap  and  enter  into  a  full  and 
useful  life  as  a  self-supporting  and  con- 
tributing group  in  our  society. 


ADJOURNMENT    FROM     MARCH     23 
UNTIL  APRIL  3.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  292  > 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  292 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatnes 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Tliursday.  March  23, 
1967,  they  stand  adjourned  tin  til  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday.  April  3.  1967. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  AND  FOR  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  TRULY  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DUR- 
ING THE  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MARCH  23  TO  APRIL  3 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
March  23  to  April  3,  1967.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  he  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  441 

Ashley  Hanna  Rtiilsback 

Boiling  Hath.iway  Rcea 

I30-.V  Hebert  Ri^snlck 

CiUiiU  Horlont;  Rouan 

Cederbcr^  Holifiekl  Rostenkowskl 

Coller  Hungate  Smith,  Okln. 

Cohner  Jacobs  Watts 

Cu.-be!t  I,\ike!is  White 

Cuniilnch.nm      McEwen  WidiiaU 


Uawson 

Mactircgor 

WlUlams,  Mii>s 

Dent 

M.irtln 

Willis 

Flvnt 

O  Kara.  Mich. 

Wriyht 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Clojiell 

Pool 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  cm  )rura. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
cceding.s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  19G8 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  7501  >  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  indepsndent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes ;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue  not 
to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IN  THE  COMMiriLE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7501  •,  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik  I  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1 V2  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte)  will  be 
recognized  for  l',2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  subcommittee  Is 
very  happy  and  pleased  that  we  are  able 
to  bring  at  this  early  date  in  the  session 
the  first  appropriation  bill  of  the  year. 


At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  members 
of  the  stafT  for  their  hard  and  diligent 
work,  which  made  it  possible  to  bring 
this  bill  here  today.  I  not  only  appre- 
ciate their  cooperation  and  hard  work, 
but  I  might  say  we  come  here  today  with 
a  considerably  improved  appearance  this 
year  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
the  chcirming  and  very  able  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  as  one  of  our 
members.  We  believe  she  has  made  a 
very  fine  contribution  to  our  labors. 

We  have  brought  a  bill  that  I  believe 
all  the  experts  agree  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  our  appropiiation  bills  to  cut. 
This  bill  deals  with  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Some  of  these  func- 
tions are  in  the  field  of  very  definite  and 
very  necessary  public  services,  so  there 
is  not  as  much  room  for  discretionary 
cutting  here  as  is  possible  in  some  of 
the  other  bills. 

The  committee  had  before  it  a  rcque.'^t 
for  authorized  spending  of  $7,613,787,000. 
We  have  made  a  total  cut  of  $112,122,000. 
Of  this,  $11,962,000  is  in  the  Treasury 
Department  request,  $99,660,000  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  request,  and  the 
other  $500,000  in  the  Executive  Offices 
and  independent  agencies  items. 

Up  to  the  present  time  these  a^rencies 
have  been  authorized  to  spend  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  $6,703,748,135,  but 
this  amount  will  be  increased  con.sider- 
ably  by  necessary  and  pending  supple- 
mentals  to  finish  out  this  year,  brought 
on  by  two  major  items.  One  is  the  pay 
raise  increase  and  the  other  is  the 
increased  work  load. 

I  believe  there  is  a  factor  about  this 
bill  which  the  Members  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  as  they  consider  the  request  for 
money. 

Of  the  $7 '  2  billion  involved  here,  about 
80  percent  is  for  personal  services,  pay 
and  fi-inge  benefits  to  employees. 

In  this  bill  we  provide  for  827,000  of 
the  people  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  52  percent  of  all 
civilian  employment,  which  in  January 
of  this  year  totaled  1,601,745.  This  is 
exclusive  of  civilians  working  in  the 
Military  Establishment.  It  puts  in  focus 
a  verj-  important  fact  to  consider,  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  more  than  half 
of  the  people  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  civilian  agencies. 

Therefore,  when  workloads,  measura- 
ble as  they  are  in  this  bill,  requue  this 
type  of  manpower,  there  is  not  as  much 
opportunity  to  make  reductions  as  we 
might  ordinarily  hope  for. 

In  further  information  about  tlie  per- 
sonal services  part  of  the  bill,  the  Tieas- 
ury  Department  will  spend  $762,983,000 
of  its  budget  for  personal  services,  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  spend  S5,- 
266,047,000  of  its  budget  for  personal 
services,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  will  spend  $15,943,000,  and  the 
independent  offices  included  here  will 
spend  another  $2,707,000:  thus  bringing 
the  total  amount  in  the  bill  for  personal 
services  to  $6,047,680,000. 

This  situation  is  not  typical  to  this 
degree  in  any  of  the  other  bills  we  con- 
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sider,  and  I  wanted  to  stress  it  at  the 
beginning  today  to  help  the  Members 
have  a  better  way  to  evaluate  what  we 
are  proposing. 

In  the  Treasury  phase  of  our  opera- 
tions, the  workload  the  agencies  carry  on 
determines  almost  entirely  the  amount 
of  money  required.  The  workloads  they 
handle  are  beyond  their  control,  and  to 
a  great  extent,  of  course,  the  amounts  of 
money  set  up  here  for  some  of  these 
Items  are  estimates,  because  in  the  final 
analysis  they  will  have  to  pay  or  do  what 
the  public  requires  of  them  as  the  fiscal 
year  goes  along. 

There  is  one  item  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  on  the  Treasury  side  of  the  bill, 
and  that  Is  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  For 
the  first  time  I  can  recall  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  subcommittee, 
we  have  gone  above  the  budget  estimate. 
On  the  item  for  the  Bi-.reau  of  Customs, 
we  have  added  $300,000  over  the  budget 
request,  which  will  provide  for  50  addi- 
tional personnel  for  this  agency. 

I  think  Members  realize  that  a  com- 
mittee which  traditionally  stays  within 
or  under  the  budget  estimates  must  have 
some  very  compelling  reasons  when  it 
goes  above  the  budget  request.  This 
certainly  is  true  in  connection  with  the 
committee's  action  here. 

The  customs  service  of  the  country, 
like  all  other  service  agencies,  has  been 
experiencing  an  unprecedented  impact 
of  work.  We  made  a  survey  and  foimd 
that  in  the  past  20  years  the  number  of 
people  arriving  in  the  United  States  and 
being  serviced  by  customs  has  increased 
207  percent.  The  number  of  customs 
entries  has  increased  by  300  percent. 

Customs  collections  have  gone  up  478 
percent,  but  during  these  same  20  years 
the  personnel  has  only  risen  4  percent. 
Customs  today  Is  making  its  collections 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  3 '2  cents  on  the 
dollar,  which  is  the  lowest  cost  in  the 
history  of  the  customs  service,  and  I 
think  is  one  of  the  finest  records  of  any 
agency  of  our  Government. 

Customs  will  process,  for  instance, 
more  than  200  million  people  this  year. 
The  estimates  are  that  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  they  will  be  required  to  process  210 
million  people.  That  is  several  million 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  this 
country.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  that  the  number  of  people 
going  through  customs  exceeded  the 
total  national  population.  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  persons  they  will  have 
to  process,  they  have  a  great  increase  In 
the  number  of  vehicles  and  carriers  that 
they  process.  This  current  year  I  think 
they  estimate  there  will  be  about  58  mil- 
lion carriers  of  persons  and  merchandise 
arriving  from  foreign  countries.  In  the 
coming  year  this  number  will  go  up  to 
over  63  million. 

There  is  one  additional  factor  that  is 
going  to  make  the  coming  year  a  very 
difficult  one  for  customs  In  terms  of  its 
manpower,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
Exposition  in  Canada  is  expected  to 
draw  many,  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans across  the  border.  This  will  be 
new  or  additional  work  that  customs 
must  be  prepared  to  meet. 

The  committee  has  been  rather  strict 
on  this  agency  in  the  last  several  years 
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on  the  manpower  requests  they  have 
made  because,  as  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  a  reorganization  of  the 
customs  service.  We  eliminated  collec- 
tors and  set  up  new  regions.  This  pro- 
gram has  now  been  finished.  While  it 
has  enabled  the  customs  service  to  gain 
some  additional  manpower,  even  after 
that  gain  has  been  absorbed  the  need 
for  additional  people  continues  to  go  up 
and  up. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  make  this  adjust- 
ment we  are  proposing  here  today,  we 
are  going  to  cause  unnecessary  and  un- 
due hardship  on  those  who  have  to  have 
the  service  of  customs.  The  committee 
was  literally  flooded  with  requests  from 
those  people  who  use  customs  from  al- 
most every  port  of  entry  in  the  coimtry 
pleading  with  us  to  give  them  more  man- 
power so  that  their  business  could  be  ex- 
pedited more  efficiently. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  this  particular  item,  I  believe, 
is  that  by  adding  this  extra  $300,000  to 
their  budget  and  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  take  on  an  additional  50  inspec- 
tors, they  will  bring  in  several  million 
dollars  of  additional  revenue.  Since  the 
customs  service  is  now  bringing  well 
over  $2  billion  a  year  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  customs  collections,  and 
smce  this  need  to  tighten  up  their  col- 
lections cries  out  for  a  solution,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  most  important  that  we 
take  this  action  this  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  Treasury  part  of 
the  bill  is  fairly  routine.  Some  of  the 
agencies  have  been  able  to  absorb  pay 
raises  and  other  costs.  Some  have  ab- 
sorbed the  cost  of  extra  workloads.  I 
might  say  here  that  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity through  the  years  to  get  to  know 
the  people  who  operate  these  agencies  of 
our  Government.  They  are  not  only 
very  dedicated,  but  we  find  they  are 
some  of  the  most  efficient  people  in  the 
entire  coimtry  who  are  engaged  in  serv- 
ing these  agencies  and,  through  them, 
our  citizens.  I  think  you  will  find  In  the 
hearings  where  we  took  occasion  many 
times  to  pay  tribute  to  these  folks  for 
a  job  well  done.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
repeat  this  here  today. 

In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  we 
made  a  fairly  sizable  cut  in  some  of  their 
requests  for  manpower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  know, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  now  In 
the  first  full  year  of  automated  proc- 
essing of  income  tax  returns.  The  pro- 
gram is  going  along  in  an  excellent  fash- 
ion. We  are  very  happy  with  it.  We 
beUeve  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
manpower  savings  should  begin  to  show 
up. 

The  budget  requested  1,784  new  em- 
ployees for  the  Compliance  activity.  We 
allowed  only  784.  This  addition  will 
bring  their  total  number  of  people  en- 
gaged In  the  Compliance  phase  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  activities  to 
around  44,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  sizable 
operation.  I  feel  that  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  get  through  the  year  in 
good  shape  based  upon  what  we  have 
allowed  them  here  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the  big  head- 


ache in  this  bill,  as  always,  is  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

If  Members  ■will  read  the  hearings 
they  will  see  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral opened  his  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee with  this  remark : 

We  are  in  a  race  with  catastrophe. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
American  mail  system  today  must  realize 
that  it  is  confronted  with  some  of  the 
biggest  problems  possible  to  conceive. 
The  Department  is  not  only  experiencing 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  volume 
of  mail,  it  is  currently  delivering  mail 
at  the  rate  of  80  billion  pieces  a  year, 
which  is  greater  than  all  the  mail  han- 
dled in  the  balance  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

During  the  last  few  years,  mail  volume 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  boimds,  and  the 
facilities  normally  used  to  transport  mail 
over  the  coimtry — the  railway  passenger 
trains — have  continued  to  decline. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  in  operation 
over  10.000  mail  trains  carrj-ing  our  mail. 
Today  we  have  only  about  800.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  compelled  to  substitute  other 
types  of  surface  and  air  transportation 
in  its  effort  to  continue  moving  this 
ever-inci-easing  flood  of  mail.  And  nat- 
urally many  otlier  problems  have  con- 
fronted the  Department. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  provide 
what  we  feel  t-o  be  an  adequate  amount  of 
funds  which  the  Department  will  need 
in  its  effort  to  continue  battling  this 
problem  of  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
mail  and  to  try  to  perfect  better  mecha- 
nization with  which  to  handle  the  mail 
volume  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point, 
or  would  the  gentleman  prefer  to  com- 
plete his  initial  statement  before  sield- 
Ing. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
steinI  will  withhold  his  question  until 
I  have  made  my  general  statement,  then 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  cut  which 
we  have  made  here  is  reflected  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Operations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I  want  the  Members  to  un- 
derstand just  what  this  means. 

The  Department  must  take  Into  ac- 
count all  of  the  factors  concerned  in 
its  operations,  which  Involve  such  things 
as  the  additional  manpower  needed  to 
put  into  effect  6-day  delivery  of  parcel 
post,  the  additional  manpower  needed  to 
provide  door-to-door  delivery,  a  matter 
in  which  the  Congress  has  expressed 
much  interest,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  based  on  present  wage 
scales  and  other  costs,  it  will  cost  the  De- 
partment about  $48  million  to  handle  a 
1-percent  increase  In  volume  in  the  pro- 
jection for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  De- 
partment sas's  that  it  expects  an  increase 
in  volume  of  4.5  percent.  The  commit- 
tee, taking  into  account  all  of  the  factors 
that  are  used  in  making  such  estimates, 
disagreed  with  that  figure.  The  (xmimit- 
tee,  in  its  judgment,  feels  that  the  figure 
will  be  about  3  percent.  Therefore,  the 
amount  of  about  $72  million  of  this  re- 
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duction  Is  based  upon  our  estimate  as  to 
what  the  Increased  volume  will  be.  We 
feel  that  the  increased  volume  will  be  3 
percent  while  the  Department  feels  It  will 
be  4'2  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wl.sh  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  a  3 -per- 
cent increase  here  means  we  are  talking 
about  2,400  million  pieces  more  mall  than 
the  80  billion  pieces  which  the  Depait- 
ment  Is  now  handling. 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  3 -percent 
increase  next  year  they  will  be  dealing 
with  82.5  billion  pieces  of  mail  instead  of 
what  they  now  handle.  If  the  4.5  per- 
cent Increase  is  more  accui'ate,  of  course 
they  will  be  dealing  with  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  more  than  84  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall. 

If  the  volume  of  mail  is  more  than  the 
committee  thinks  it  will  be,  it  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  executive  branch,  In  the 
light  of  actual  experience,  to  make  a 
showing  and  request  supplemental  funds. 
They  would  have  to  do  this  even  if  we 
were  both  wrong,  and  the  volume  of  mail 
was  over  what  even  they  estimate,  which 
has  been  the  case  in  the  last  2  years.  So 
we  think  this  is  merely  a  little  tighter  ap- 
proach and,  therefore,  recommend  it. 

The  committee  always  came  within 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  being  correct 
in  its  estimates.  The  last  2  years,  of 
course,  no  one  has  really  figured  out  yet 
what  caused  such  an  explosion  of  mail. 
But  the  indicatioiis  are.  and  there  have 
been  many  since  the  Christmas  rush, 
that  the  mail  volume  is  leveling  off.  It 
is  becoming  a  more  normal,  measurable 
thing  than  it  was.  And  since  there  are 
other  factors  that  do  make  an  impact  on 
volume,  we  believe  that  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  increase  next  year  will 
be  not  more  than  3  percent,  and  we  have 
made  allowance  for  that. 

They  had  asked  in  the  bill  last  year  for 
permission  to  transfer  5  percent  of  ap- 
propriations from  one  item  to  the  other. 
This  was  denied.  Then  the  Congress 
passed  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  place  such 
transfer  authority  in  the  bill  if  it  sees 
fit.  In  the  cases  of  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments  the  committee 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give  the  transfer  au- 
thority again  this  year,  and  here  is  why: 
Had  the  5  percent  transfer  authority 
been  available  to  the  Department  last 
year,  it  would  not  have  come  close  to 
solving  their  problems,  and  it  would  not 
solve  any  sizeable  problem  this  year. 
The  big  cost  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  In  the  operations  area — the  col- 
lection, handling,  and  delivery  of  mail — 
and  5  percent  of  the  other  items  would 
be  a  rather  insignificant  sum  If  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  hit  with  a  mail 
volume  Increase  several  percentage 
points  above  their  estimates.  So  we 
worked  out  with  the  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  year  a  pro- 
gram that  enabled  them  to  dip  Into  their 
fourth  quarter  money  for  something  over 
$400  million  to  meet  these  unexpected 
and  unforeseen  costs.  Now  they  need  to 
replenish  the  fourth  quarter  funds 
through  a  supplemental. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  5  percent 
transfer  authority  is  justified,  and  we 
have  denlefl  It. 

I  am  sure  you   will   remember   that 


through  the  wisdom  of  Congress  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  created 
last  year,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
had  been  In  this  Treasury  bill  all  these 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  new 
Department.  We  have  adjusted  all  of 
the  figures  here  and  In  our  report  to  re- 
flect that  transfer.  So  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  not  included  in  this  bill. 

For  a  number  of  years  post  office  build- 
ings and  Federal  buildings  with  postal 
space,  have  been  constructed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  But  in  the 
act  covering  public  buildings.  It  provides 
that  the  General  Services  Administration 
may,  if  It  chooses  to  do  so,  delegate  to  the 
Postmaster  General  the  authority  to 
plan,  supervise  and  construct  Its  own 
federally  owned  postal  facilities.  These 
are  solely  for  postal  operations.  This 
was  done  this  year  and  there  was  a 
budget  request  for  $55  million  to  start  the 
program. 

Tlie  committee  has  cut  this  back  to  $45 
million  because  the  program  Is  just  get- 
ting started.  All  the  projects  involved 
have  been  authorized  by  action  of  the 
Congress  and  all  the  projects  will  be 
built. 

Since  this  is  a  brandnew  function  In 
the  Department,  It  Is  the  committee's 
opinion  that  to  start  from  scratch  and 
to  get  a  brandnew  program  going  they 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  do  even  $45  mil- 
lion worth  of  work  In  the  coming  year. 
Therefore,  we  think  this  will  be  sufficient 
money  to  get  this  new  program  started 
in  the  Department. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  know  that 
the  need  for  these  new  industrial-type 
postal  facilities  Is  so  great  that  In  the 
next  few  years  you  are  going  to  see  this 
item  go  up  probably  two  or  three  times 
what  it  is  now.  We  just  cannot  go  on 
hoping  to  handle  the  flood  of  mall  that 
we  are  getting  with  the  kind  of  facilities 
that  we  now  have. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  modernize 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  build  new 
facilities,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
mechaioize  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
If  we  are  going  to  have  any  hope  at  all 
of  coping  with  the  tremendous  volume  of 
mail. 

Now,  one  thing  that  I  think  will  indi- 
cate probably  as  well  as  any  other  sta- 
tistic that  I  can  give  as  to  the  soi't  of 
impact  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  working  under,  Is  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  as  of  this  month  1,300,000  more 
stops  or  addresses  to  deliver  mail  to  than 
they  had  a  year  ago. 

For  many  years  now  we  have  been 
adding  over  1,000,000  stops  a  yeai".  No 
machine  in  the  world  has  been  invented, 
and  I  do  not  think  It  ever  will  be,  that 
will  take  mail  out  of  the  post  office  work- 
shops and  deliver  It  to  your  front  door. 
It  takes  a  human  being  to  do  that.  So 
every  time  we  have  a  large  number  of 
new  stops  added,  we  just  have  to  add 
new  manpower  and  I  do  not  know  any 
other  way  to  do  that. 

The  country  is  growing  and  so  this 
manpower  demand  is  growing.  We  just 
have  to  meet  this  situation.  That  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  25,000 
additional  employees  that  the  depart- 
ment has  requested  here  and  that  we 
have  granted. 


Incidentally,  when  we  use  the  word 
"mallstop,"  that  stop  may  be  an  apart- 
ment house  where  there  may  be  two  or 
three  hundred  apartments,  but  that  is 
considered  one  stop.  So  when  you  are 
talking  about  1,300,000  additional  stops, 
you  are  really  talking  about  a  lot  more 
than  1,300,000  additional  people  getting 
the  mail. 

So  this  is  an  indicator — not  only  of 
the  additional  number  of  places  that 
they  have  to  take  mail  to  than  they 
ever  had  before,  but  that  they  have 
more  mail  to  take  to  these  stops. 

The  average  mail  received  per  capita 
has  gone  up,  I  would  say,  over  30  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  We  are 
living  in  a  literate  age  and  the  flood 
of  mail  received  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
paitment  is  a  dramatic  indication  of 
just  how  literate  we  have  become. 

The  committee  wants  to  make  it  plain 
that  in  the  item  of  building  consti-uc- 
tion  we  are  not  trying  to  keep  these 
needed  facilities  from  being  provided. 
We  are  just  trying  to  keep  it  in  balance 
so  that  a  good  and  an  efficient  program 
can  be  started  and  maintained.  This 
item  of  $45  million  that  I  am  talking 
about  is  just  one  of  several  ways  that 
additional  facilities  are  made  available 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  same  people  who  have  to  oper- 
ate this  program  are  already  engaged 
in  the  lease  program,  and  they  project 
over  900  additional  facilities  this  year 
We  have  been  adding  between  800  and 
1,000  of  leased  facilities  a  year  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  When  you  re- 
member that  we  have  33,000  postal  sta- 
tions in  the  country  to  be  housed,  these 
figures  are  not  very  big.  Some  of  these 
leased  facilities  are  rather  large. 

For  example,  we  have  something  be- 
tween 80  and  85  fairly  sizable  leased 
facilities  in  the  planning  stage  right 
now,  and  there  are,  I  think,  14  in  this 
new  federally  owned  phase  of  it.  In 
addition,  we  have  two  other  items  in 
the  bill  which  require  the  attention  of 
postal  engineers,  and  that  is  In  connec- 
tion with  modifying  or  enlarging  exist- 
ing federally  owned  buildings  occupied 
for  postal  purposes. 

We  are  trying  to  air  condition  thou- 
sands of  workshops  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  are  improving  the  lighting,  and 
in  many  places  we  are  having  to  increase 
the  dock  facilities  because  the  move- 
ment of  mail  has  changed  to  trucks.  The 
old  post  offices  just  were  not  planned 
for  this  type  of  transportation.  We 
are  having  to  add  onto  these  facilities 
and  make  old  buildings  usable  and  more 
efficient.  So  there  is  a  problem  that  is 
contributing  millions  of  square  feet  of 
additional  floor  space  every  year  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  house  its  post- 
al operations. 

Taking  everything  into  account,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  very  generous  in  the 
amount  of  funds  we  have  allowed  for 
these  several  items.  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  accomplish  in  the  coming  year 
about  all  of  the  new  construction  and 
the  improved  facilities  that  could  be  ef- 
ficiently accompUshed.  It  Is  not  just 
the  quantity  of  what  you  do;  it  is  the 
quality,  but  of  course,  we  want  to  go  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.     We  want  to  go  at  a 
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p?.ce  that  we  know  Is  the  most  efficient 
pace,  for  haste  can  make  a  lot  of  waste 
in  this  type  of  operation.  It  is  going  to 
take  many  years  to  lick  this  problem. 
We  want  it  to  be  a  good,  sound  program 
that  will  not  only  do  the  job  but  also 
make  the  Members  of  Congre.ss  proud 
in  knowingr  that  they  had  a  part  in  mak- 
ing it  effective. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
ppge  10  of  your  bill  you  add  .S45  million 
for  postal  public  building.'^.  Of  that  S16 
million  is  for  a  substructure  for  the  New 
York  Morgan  Station. 
Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  understand  tl^at 
nothing  will  be  able  to  be  done  here  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  appro- 
priation to  cover  site  accjui.sitior..  design, 
and  preconstruction  expenses. 

The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
that  the  original  request  of  $55  million 
was  reduced  to  $45  million,  within  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  thousand  dollars,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  $10  million  thereof  be- 
ing cut  off.  There  will  only  be  about 
$10  million  left  for  costs  of  site  acquisi- 
tion, design  and  preconstruction  ex- 
penses in  11  different  cities,  and  the  cost 
of  the  site  acquisition,  design  and  pre- 
construction for  the  Morgan  Street  Sta- 
tion in  my  district — and  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  it — will  be  $6.7 
million.  There  just  is  not  enough  money 
to  cover  this. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  back- 
ground. Mr.  Chairman.  This  project 
was  started  about  2  years  ago  when  they 
first  started  talking  about  extending  the 
Morgan  Street  Station  because  it  was  a 
very  important  station.  As  a  result, 
they  started  agitation  to  get  the  tenants 
in  several  of  the  apartment  houses  or 
tenements  in  that  area — and  this  is  a 
low-cost  area — to  move  out. 

I  tried  to  get  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  buy  up  some  old  buildings  and 
renovate  them  and  move  these  people 
out,  these  under-privileged  people,  into 
these  other  homes.  I  hoped  the  Post 
Office  Department  perhaps  would  make 
some  effort  to  help  relocate  these  peo- 
ple. They  said  they  could  not  do  it  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  any  authority 
and  they  did  not  have  any  money. 

I  called  the  Housing  Authority  and 
they  said,  'We  have  no  money  for  this." 
What  happens?  These  people  are  now 
being  evicted  because  these  buildings  are 
to  be  demolished  for  the  Morgan  Street 
Station.  I  understand  at  the  end  of  this 
month  the  contract  of  demolition  will  be 
signed.  A  number  of  people  have  been 
evicted  and  the  cty  is  paying  the  cost  of 
relocating  them.  I  understand  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
locating the  commercial  tenants.  There 
are  still  some  people  there. 

With  this  $10  million  reduction,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  I  have  from  the 
Postmaster  General,  It  will  take  another 
year  before  they  will  even  start  the  sub- 
structure or  at  least  start  site  acquisi- 
tion. They  cannot  use  any  part  of  the 
$16  million  for  the  substructure  until 
they  first  acquire  the  site.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  give  them  any  money  for 
acquiring  the  site  because  It  reduces  the 


appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $10  mil- 
lion. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  that 
situation  today  so  that  I  may  under- 
stand how  we  can  build,  or  how  the 
Po.  t  Office  people  can  build  a  substruc- 
ture when  they  have  not  enough  money 
to  buy  the  site,  and  they  have  not  enough 
money  for  planning  and  design? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
what  I  kiiow  about  this.  This  whole 
packafo.  the  12  items  for  planning  and 
tv.o  for  construction,  were  delivered 
lock.  .'^tock.  and  barrel  by  GSA  to  the 
Post  Office  under  this  new  agreement. 
When  the  Post  Office  Department 
broucht  this  to  us.  the;.'  had  it  broken 
down  into  planning  and  site  acquisition 
and  actual  construction.  The  only  in- 
formation we  have  is  that  they  need  $16 
million  for  the  substructure  of  the 
Mor'^an  Street  Station  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  for  construction.  We  allowed 
every  penny  of  it.  If  they  need  anything 
else,  they  have  not  told  us  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  interrupt,  when  he  talks 
about  construction,  he  means  founda- 
tion or  substructure?  He  cannot  mean 
consti-uction  of  the  post  office,  because 
that  costs  over  $80  billion. 

Mr.  STEED.  Part  of  this  project  was 
accomplished  by  GSA  before  they  turned 
it  over  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
If  our  information  is  correct — and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it — the  project  is  now 
at  the  point  where  the  substructure  work 
can  be  started  and  they  need  $16  million 
for  that,  and  we  allowed  it. 

We,  of  course,  know  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  Morgan  Street  Station  will  be 
more  than  $79  million.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  expected  that  additional  funds 
will  be  made  available  over  the  3-  or 
4-year  period  which  they  expect  to  use 
in  the  completion  of  the  building.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  appropriating  all  the 
money  this  year,  becau-se  they  will  not 
be  at  a  point  wiierc  they  can  use  more 
than  $16  million. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  How  can  they  start 
a  substructure  when  they  have  not 
enough  money  for  site  acquisition,  which 
they  still  have  not  acquired,  and  when 
they  still  have  not  enough  money  for  de- 
sign and  planning? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
cord of  the  hearings  is  clear.  The  money 
for  the  site  and  planning  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  has  been  spent.  Further- 
more, on  page  600  of  the  hearings,  It  can 
be  seen  that  I  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Conte.  Let  me  have  that  figure  again; 
Is  It  $80  milMon  for  New  York? 

Mr.  CorFMAN.  Yes.  for  New  York.  The  $16 
million  shown  here  Is  for  the  first  phase  of 
a  three-phase  construction  project  and  that 
is  for  the  foundation  and  substructure.  We 
will  do  this  in  three  phases. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  spoke  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  this  morning,  and  I 
have  a  letter.  Let  me  read  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  in  connection  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  go  one  step  fur- 
ther.   Look  on  page  600  of  the  hearings. 


There  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Post  Office 
has  listed  all  the  new  post  office  buildings 
to  be  constructed  imder  this  authority. 
When  we  get  to  site  and  design  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  New  York,  for  the  Morgan 
Street  Station,  there  is  no  money  for  site 
and  design  in  1967.  Then  we  get  to  1968. 
and  there  is  $6,796,000  for  tne  Morgan 
Street  Station. 

What  it  means  is  that  this  money  has 
already  been  taken  out  of  the  site  acqui- 
sition account.  That  fimd  will  be  reim- 
bursed from  this  appropriation  for  the 
money  they  have  already  spent  for  tlic 
Morgan  Street  Station. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  listen  to  this  letter?  I  inquired 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  this  morn- 
ing. I  read  in  yesterday's  newspaper 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  Morgan 
post  office  had  been  reduced  so  that 
there  was  no  money  for  such  acquisition, 
planning  and  design  and  until  tlus 
money  is  in  the  bill  the  building  cannot 
be  built.  People.  In  the  meantime,  are 
being  dispossessed. 

This  letter  says — and  it  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me — 

As  you  know,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee eliminated  $10  8  million  from  the  De- 
partment's $55.8  million  appropriation  re- 
quest for  Postal  Public  Buildings.  You  have 
asked  what  efTeci  this  cut  will  have  on  the 
proposed  new  Morgan  Station  project  in  your 
district. 

Tills  action  could  delay  the  very  Impor- 
tant Morgan  Station  project  for  a"  year  or 
more.  As  you  know,  the  Morgan  Station 
project  includes  a  new  facility  and  the  com- 
plete remodeling  of  the  present  Morg.in 
Annex,  the  over-all  cost  of  which  Is  about 
$80  million. 

The  appropriation  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee  contains  a  line  Item  of  $16' mil- 
lion for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Morgan 
Station  facility.  It  also  contains  another 
line  item  of  $18.8  million  for  the  coTi^frKc- 
tion  of  the  St  Louis  project.  Thus,  these 
two  line  items  require  the  expenditure  of 
$34.8  million  of  the  $45  million  appropri- 
ated. This  leaves  $10.2  million  for  site,  de- 
sign, and  other  expenses  for  11  projects  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  as  a  justification  lor 
the  appropriation.  These  11  projects  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  $20  9  million,  and 
they  include  the  site  and  design  funds  for 
the  New  York  project. 

The  $20  milUon  includes  the  site  and 
design  funds  for  the  consti-uction  proj- 
ect, so  they  have  not  received  any  money 
for  that. 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  finish  reading  the  letter? 

Mr.  STEED.    Very  well. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    I  continue: 

Obviously,  with  only  $10.8  million  avail- 
able to  meet  $20.9  million  of  requirements, 
the  Postmaster  General  Is  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  a  decision  as  to  wtilch 
projects  will  go  forward  through  the  site  and 
design  stage.  Since  the  construction  funds 
are  "no  year"  funds  the  decision  could  very 
well  be  that  the  New  York  project  would  be 
delayed  for  a  year  or  more. 

I  thlnK  you  can  readily  see  the  problem 
that  this  appropriation  cut  presenta  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  Either  the  Morgan  Sta- 
tion project  must  be  delayed  or  some  other 
project  of  equal  Importance  would  have  to 
be  delayed. 

So  It  comes  dowTi  to  a  situation  where 
the  Morgan  Station  is  going  to  be  de- 
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layed  for  a  year.  This  Is  being  done  de- 
spite the  fact  that  people  presently  liv- 
ing there  are  being  dispossessed. 

Mr.  STEED.  For  the  Record,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  who  signed  that  letter. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Amos  J.  Coffman, 
Acting  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  It 
is  dated  March  22,  1967. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  reason  I  wanted  that 
information  is  that  If  what  is  said  there, 
is  what  they  are  going  to  do,  I  guarantee 
it  will  be  a  dlfiferent  story  when  they 
come  back  next  year. 

This  is  the  true  story.  They  have  a 
fund  of  $31  million  for  site  acquisition. 
They  have  dipped  into  that  fund  for  $8 
million,  including  the  $6  million  for  the 
site  and  planning  for  the  Morgan  Street 
Station.  Now  they  want  the  money  to 
pay  back  to  the  other  fund  what  they 
have  taken  out. 

The  work  the  gentleman  is  worrying 
about  has  already  been  financed,  and 
this  will  go  to  start  the  first  of  three 
phases  of  construction,  and  is  earmarked 
in  this  bill.  There  can  be  no  way  on 
earth  that  this  Morgan  Street  Station 
can  be  delayed  1  day  and  any  justifica- 
tion made  for  it  whatsoever. 

This  I  assure  the  gentleman,  because 
any  work  affected  by  the  cut  in  this  bill 
would  be  on  projects  not  listed  in  this 
bill.  It  would  be  those  projects  that 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  be  accom- 
plished under  the  other  program — the 
lease  program — for  which  the  $31  million 
revolving  fund  Is  intended. 

The  gentleman  has  no  worry.  If  they 
think  that  we  have  done  anything  to  the 
Morgan  Street  Station  here,  they  are 
going  to  have  one  busy  day  explaining  it 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree,  in  keeping  with  what  he  has  said, 
to  accept  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  of  the  money  appropriated  $6.7  mil- 
lion shall  be  used  for  site  acquisition,  for 
design  and  for  preconstruction  expenses 
for  the  Morgan  Street  Station? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  no  point  to  it. 
That  part  of  the  project  has  ali-eady  been 
financed. 

Mr.  FARBSTETN.  Not  according  to 
the  letter.  According  to  the  letter  this 
may  be  held  up  for  a  year  because  they 
have  no  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  colleague  from  New 
York  to  page  600  of  the  hearings,  where 
there  is  a  table  which  shows  the  "esti- 
mated cost  of  those  projects  under  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  construct  post 
ofHce  buildings  and  estimated  year  of 
obligation." 

The  Morgan  Station  is  listed  there 
with  $6,796,000.  Of  course,  the  con- 
struction funds  are  extended  across  the 
table. 

So  what  the  chairman  is  trying  to  tell 
the  gentleman  is  that  his  project  Is 
funded. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Walt  a  minute. 
On  page  503,  under  site  acquisition,  de- 
sign, and  preconstruction.  we  have  $20.- 
977.000  which  is  required  to  purchase 
sites,  design  and  preconstruction  of  the 
11  projects  listed  below.    In  these  listed 


below  Is  the  New  York  Morgan  Station. 
It  is  on  page  503  of  the  hearings.  You 
look  at  that  and  tell  me  what  it  Ls.  Has 
It  or  has  It  not  been  acquired?  You  say 
It  has,  and  in  your  record  it  shows  the 
$20  million  sought  is  to  be  used  in  part 
for  the  site  acquisition  of  the  Morgan 
Street  Station. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  letters  that  are 
written  and  sent  up  here. 

Mr.  STEED.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  have  gone  into  that, 
and  my  information  is  similar  to  the  in- 
formation that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has,  namely,  that  this  site 
has  already  been  acquired  and  they  have 
used  money  from  the  other  account. 
The  same  situation  applies  in  St.  Louis. 
What  they  want  this  $9  million  for  is  to 
take  it  in  the  right  hand  and  pay  the 
left  hand  back  for  the  money  they  trans- 
ferred from  another  account. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman explain  what  appears  on  page 
503^ 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  offer  a  suggestion. 
You  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment this  morning.  Call  up  right  now 
and  ask  if  the  information  given  you 
this  afternoon  by  the  chairman  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  did  just  that 
and  spoke  to  Mr.  Coffman  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  is  why  I  am  standing  on 
my  feet  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  letter  says  it  may 
be  delayed.  It  does  not  say  it  will  be 
delayed. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  On  page  503  of  your 
record  it  says  of  the  $20  million  they  are 
requesting  $6,796,000  is  to  be  for  the  New 
York  post  oflQce,  the  Morgan  Street  Sta- 
tion Post  Office. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  the  item  on  page 
503,  is  specifically  in  the  amount  set  forth 
on  page  600  and  is  simply  reimbursing 
that  account  for  the  moneys  that  have 
already  been  spent.  This  Is  what  both 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  are 
trying  to  explain  to  you.  I  assure  my 
friend  from  New  York  they  are  giving 
you  an  accurate  explanation  and  ade- 
quate a.ssurance. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern,  but  I  will  give  you 
my  assurance,  if  there  is  any  delay  in 
the  Morgan  Street  Station  as  a  result  of 
this  action,  it  is  because  this  commit- 
tee has  been  misled.  There  will  be  some 
heads  rolling  for  it.  I  assure  you  of  that. 
What  has  happened  here  today  is  that 
the  Department  is  a  little  bit  miffed  be- 
cause we  cut  back  a  little  bit  of  their 
funds.  They  have  come  along  here  and 
hollered  "Wolf."  to  a  lot  of  the  Members, 
and  I  think  we  will  have  a  way  of  adjust- 
ing our  differences  with  the  Department 
at  the  proper  time,  because  I  do  not  ap- 
preciate this.  They  have  deliberately 
added  confusion  here.    The  reason  why 


I  cannot  understand  your  concern  is  that 
your  project  is  one  of  the  two  in  the  bill 
that  is  tied  down  by  line  item,  and  there- 
fore you  do  not  have  to  have  anything 
put  in. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  before  in  reference  to  the 
letter  and  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  told  the  gentleman  that 
his  worries  do  not  make  sense,  because  he 
has  everything  tied  down  in  a  line  Item 
for  $16  million  for  construction.  That 
is  what  I  am  telling  the  gentleman  and 
saying  that  what  he  is  asking  for  is  al- 
ready taken  care  of. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man, in  order  to  clarify  the  whole  -situa- 
tion, restore  the  $10  million  you  cut? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  If  the  gentleman  is 
unable  to  understand  what  I  am  telling 
him,  I  will  not  change  my  bill  just  to 
prove  that  I  am  right.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  here  as  far  as  your 
project  is  concerned.  There  may  be 
some  difficulty  with  other  projects,  but 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  between  the 
Department  and  me  too  over  this  and 
that  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  construction  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CONPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
Subcommittee,  to  add  my  thoughts  on 
this  appropriation  bill  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  our  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Once  again,  under  the  knowledgeable 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, and  with  the  commendable  efforts 
of  my  industrious  colleagues  of  the  sub- 
committee, this  bill  has  been  brought  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  for  their  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 

Our  committee  has  been  faced  with  an 
especially  difficult  task  this  year,  a  task, 
I  might  add.  that  will  face  all  of  us  in 
Congress  throughout  the  year.  The 
enormous  Federal  expenditures  that 
have  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  significant  effect  that 
these  expenditures  have  had  on  our  econ- 
omy have  added  a  new  dimension  to 
our  responsibilities.  In  addition  to  con- 
sidering the  requests  of  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  legitimate  needs  of 
tho.se  groups,  we  have  had  to  take  into 
account  the  need  for  temporarily  limit- 
ing or  postponing  various  Government 
activities  which  must  necessarily  occur 
during  times  of  conflict. 

We  have  not  taken  this  additional 
burden  lightly.  We  have  given  it  the 
utmost  of  consideration  in  reaching  our 
conclusions.  Our  committee  has  been 
fully  cognizant  at  all  times  of  the  in- 
creased demands  placed  on  our  economy. 
our  society,  and  our  Government  by  the 
struggle  abroad,  and  of  the  need  for  ad- 
justments to  meet  those  demands. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
also  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
agencies  and  departments  coming  before 
us  have  had  needs,  basic  and  funda- 
mental needs,  which  must  be  met.  It  is 
essential  that  our  Government  continue 
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to  function  effectively  at  home  during 
this  period  of  conflict  abroad.  The 
a,^encies  covered  by  this  bill  will  play 
a  large  role  in  achieving  this  effective 
governmental  operation  and  this,  too, 
has  been  of  major  significance  to  us  in 
our  deliberations. 

We  have  thus  been  faced  with  the  deli- 
cate and  complex  job  of  reaching  an  ap- 
propriate balance  between  these  im- 
portant interests  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  believe  that  our  subcommittee  has 
ably  met  this  challenge.  I  think  that  this 
is  aptly  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  actions  we  recommended  last  year 
with  those  that  we  have  proposed  for  this 
year.  Budget  requests  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  1968  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
related  independent  agencies  totaled 
$7,613,787,000. 

We  have  recommended  cutting  those 
requests  by  $112,000,000,  or  moi'e  than 
three  times  the  amount  cut  by  our  sub- 
committee from  the  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1967  when  we  trimmed  $36,500,000 
from  the  bpdget  submitted  to  us.  Last 
year's  reductions,  furthermore,  were 
from  a  budget  which  contained  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for 
the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
which/is  not  included  in  this  year's 
budget,  since  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Many  of  the  increases  in  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1968  are,  as  we 
have  found  so  often  in  the  past,  the  re- 
sult of  actions  taken  by  Congress  over 
Which  the  particular  agency  has  had  no 
control.  Examples  of  these  recurring 
mandatory  increases  include  Federal  pay 
raises  and  new  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  be  carried  out  by  specific 
agencies. 

In  addition,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  grow- 
ing society  and  an  expanding  economy, 
agency  workloads  have  continued  to  rise. 
The  increases  in  many  cases  have 
reached  inordinate  levels.  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
was  faced  last  year  with  4,600,000  more 
carriers  and  11,000,000  more  persons 
entering  the  United  States  than  had  en- 
tered the  year  before.  Commercial  im- 
portations increased  by  10  percent  last 
year,  and  they  are  increasing  by  another 
10  percent  this  year. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  tax  returns 
filed  will  increase  between  1966  and  1968 
by  5  million  returns.  The  mail  volume 
of  the  Post  Office  has  reached  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  80  billion  pieces,  equal 
to  the  entire  mail  volume  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  it  still  continues  to 
climb. 

Increasing  workloads  are  occuning  all 
over  the  Government.  They  are  fact, 
and  they  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are 
constantly  creating  additional  responsi- 
bihties  for  our  agencies  which  must  be 
met  if  our  society  is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion in  an  effective  and  equitable 
manner. 

MECHANIZATION  PROGRAMS 

f  1?^  subcommittee  has  for  many  years 
lelt  that  there  was  only  one  way  by  which 


our  agencies  could  ever  hope  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  excessive  workloads 
that  they  were  bound  to  encounter.  We 
have,  time  and  time  again,  emphasized, 
and  strongly  supported,  programs  for  the 
mechanization  of  the  various  agencies 
under  our  jurisdiction. 

It  has  been  our  view  that  increased 
productivity  from  mechanization  and 
modernization  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  which  there  was  no  alternative  and 
without  which  our  agencies  would  not 
conceivably  be  able  to  can-y  out  the 
duties  which  they  had  been  assigned. 

An  evaluation  of  the  various  programs 
that  have  been  adopted  and  implemented 
indicates  that  while  all  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  some  kind  of  savings 
for  the  Government,  there  have  been 
varying  levels  of  success.  In  a  few  cases 
there  is  room  and  need  for  considerable 
improvement. 

Some  of  our  agencies  have  established 
remarkable  records  of  achievement  and 
I  only  wish  that  they  could  serve  as 
beacon  lights  to  every  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  agencies  have  achieved 
the  ultimate  goal  of  mechanization  pro- 
grams— a  reduction  or  leveling  off  of  em- 
ployment while  workloads  continue  to 
rise,  because  of  increases  in  productivity. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
not  the  gentleman  consider  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue  one  of  these 
agencies  which  has  achieved,  through 
mechanized  equipment,  a  savings  of  as 
many  as  10,000  or  12,000  employees  over 
the  yeai-s,  as  a  result  of  adopting  mech- 
anization? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  has,  and  I  intend  to 
mention  this  later  on. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  has,  since 
1957,  had  an  increased  workload  of  21 
percent.  At  the  same  time  it  has  man- 
aged to  decrease  its  manpower  needs  by 
40  percent.  It  has  had  estimated  sav- 
ings in  personnel  costs  since  1957  of 
$59,614,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  will  again  in- 
ci-ease  its  workload  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
handling  a  projected  16,500,000  addi- 
tional items  over  fiscal  year  1967,  with 
a  net  reduction  of  13  positions.  It  has. 
since  fiscal  year  1961,  reduced  its  work 
force  by  some  713  positions  representing 
a  full  one -third  reduction  of  its  total 
force  since  that  time.  The  remarkable 
accomplishment  that  this  reduction  rep- 
resents can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
examining  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
woi-kload  which  the  bureau  has  experi- 
enced during  that  same  period.  In  1961 
the  bureau  processed  303,777.640  items. 
In  fiscal  year  1968  it  is  estimated  that 
the  bureau  will  process  426,707,000  items, 
an  increase  in  workload  of  almost  125 
million  items. 

The  Office  of  the  Treasurer  has  had 
increased  productivity  every  year  since 
1956  and  this  will  hold  true  again  in  1968. 
Although  its  workloads  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  that  time,  its  employ- 
ment levels  have  been  maintained  and 
are  lower  today  than  they  were  in  1956. 
It  has  had  estimated  savings  from  its 
automatic  data  processing  program  from 
1963  through  1967  of  $19,724,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
whose  Director  Henry  Holtzclaw,  Is  re- 
tiring this  year  after  50  years  of  out- 


standing service  to  that  organization, 
employed  6,528  people  in  1951.  By  fiscal 
year  1967  the  work  force  had  been  re- 
duced to  3.313  positions.  This  transfor- 
mation was  accompanied  by  a  370-per- 
cent increase  in  unit  productivity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  reduction 
in  personnel  was  accomplished  by  attri- 
tion and  without  a  single  involuntary 
separation  of  an  employee. 

While  these  four  agencies  have  maxi- 
mized their  mechanization  achievements 
others  have  only  been  partially  success- 
ful. In  the  latter  situations,  savings 
have  occurred  to  the  extent  that  if  the 
programs  had  not  been  in  existence  costs 
would  have  been  higher  for  the  same 
results.  These  agencies,  however,  have 
not  sufficiently  limited  personnel  in- 
creases. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  just 
completed  installing  the  most  modern 
system  of  tax  administration  in  the 
world.  All  taxpayers  in  this  country  are 
now  covered  under  a  master  file  auto- 
matic data  processing  system.  To  per- 
form today's  revenue  processing  work 
without  this  system  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated additional  $80,000,000.  Further- 
more, the  net  increased  revenue  directly 
attributable  to  this  system  since  1962  is 
about  $80,000,000  including  $27,000,000  in 
1966. 

These  gains  have  unfortunately  been 
accompanied  by  new  requests  for  addi- 
tional personnel.  This  is  an  unsatisfac- 
toiy  result  for  a  major  mechanization 
program.  The  committee  has  therefore 
recommended  granting  only  784  of  IRSs 
requested  1.784  new  positions  for  its  com- 
pliance section.  This  should  give  the 
compliance  section  a  sufficient  number  of 
personnel,  over  44.000,  to  adequately  per- 
form its  enforcement  activities  without 
detracting  from  the  effectiveness  of  our 
automatic  data  processing  system. 

The  Post  Office  has  achieved  pro- 
ductivity gains  In  the  last  6  years  of  some 
$1.1  billion.  They  point  out  that  without 
these  gains  from  mechanization,  we 
would  today  need  1  million  people  to 
handle  the  present  volume  instead  of  the 
700.000  that  we  now  have. 

Yet  these  gains  have  failed  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  continuing  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office  operation  which  is  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1968  at  an  alltime  high  of 
$1.3  billion,  not  including  any  raises  in 
postage  rates.  Nor  have  they  had  any 
success  in  bringing  about  a  leveling  off 
of  employment  which  continues  to  rise 
year  after  year.  The  mechanization  ef- 
fort in  this  area  has  been  far  below  the 
levels  that  it  should  have  attained.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  which  we  have  had 
with  our  postal  system  in  this  country. 
Our  committee  received  under  the 
budgets  presented  to  us  total  requests  for 
increased  positions  of  33,600.  It  has  rec- 
ommended granting  26,750  of  those  posi- 
tions with  25,000  of  them  going  to  Post 
Office  operations.  It  has  recommended 
these  new  positions  in  cases  where  it  is 
apparent  that  increased  workloads  have 
made  them  necessary  for  effective  opera- 
tions. But  it  is  very  clear  that  personnel 
requirements  for  the  Government  must 
reach  a  leveling  off  point.  This  has  been 
a  major  purpose  of  the  mechanization 
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programs  which  we  have  been  so  strongly 
in  favor  of.  and  it  Is  our  job  In  Consrress 
to  see  that  it  is  successfully  and  swiftly 
accomplished. 

BUREAU    OF    THE    MINT 

Wliile  increased  workloads  have  been 
the  general  rule,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
will  have  a  substantial  cutback  in  opera- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  coinage 
crisis  which  found  this  counti-y  so  desper- 
ately short  of  coins  of  all  denominations 
has  finally  subsided,  bringing  an  end  to 
the  need  for  the  exceedingly  large  quan- 
tities of  coins  which  have  been  manu- 
factured over  the  past  few  years.  We 
now  have  large  inventories  of  most  of  our 
coins  at  the  Treasury  and  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  their  branches.  A 
notable  exception  is  the  silver  half  dollar 
which,  despite  continued  production,  is 
not  staying  in  circulation.  This  coin  is. 
In  fact,  no  longer  being  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  its  minting  should  be 
terminated  without  delay. 

With  the  passing  of  the  unusually  high 
demand  for  coins,  the  mint  has  projected 
a  substantially  reduced  program  of  op- 
eration for  1968.  It  intends  to  manu- 
facture next  year  6.645  billion  coins,  an 
amount  far  below  the  production  level 
of  the  last  few  years  and,  accordingly, 
the  mint's  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1968  were  $11,900,000  lower  than  last 
year's  requests. 

However,  the  mint  will  be  realizing 
significant  cost  savings  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coins  when  the  new  and  modemly 
equipped  Philadelphia  Mint  begins  its  op- 
erations in  January  1968.  Furthermore, 
the  significant  reduction  in  the  need  for 
new  coins  should  allow  for  an  even  great- 
er cutback  in  production  than  presently 
contemplated  by  the  mint. 

Therefore,  we  have  recommended  that 
this  appropriation  be  cut  by  an  addi- 
tional $600,000.  Based  on  our  final  rec- 
ommendation, employment  at  the  mint 
would  be  reduced  by  almost  800  em- 
ployees to  about  1,500  people. 

Completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  June  of  1967.  In  a  so-called 
economy  move  by  the  administration,  this 
completion  date  was  set  back  for  6 
months  on  the  theory  that  we  would 
thereby  be  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

What  the  administration  has  managed 
to  accomplish  by  this  move,  however.  Is  a 
marked  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
in  Government  expenditures,  by  post- 
poning the  coin  production  cost  savings 
which  will  result  from  the  use  of  the  new 
mint. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  be  financed  by  a  revolving 
fund  rather  than  through  normal  con- 
gressional channels.  This  proposal  is  ex- 
tremely untimely,  however,  since  it  obvi- 
ously involves  questions  that  fall  within 
the  scope  of,  and  should  be  considered  by, 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Coinage  which 
has  yet  to  be  activated  by  the  President. 

BUREAU    OF   CUSTOMS 

While  the  Mint  foresees  substantial 
cutbacks  in  operations,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  envisions  a  completely  opposite 
picture. 

It  project*  tremendous  increases  in 
workload  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  fu- 
ture years  thereafter.     More  than  210 


million  people  will  cross  our  borders  in 
1958  and  by  1970  it  is  estimated  that  an 
Incredible  400  million  people  will  enter 
and  leave  this  country.  Our  committee 
has  received  numerous  communications 
from  people  and  groups  all  acro.'^s  the 
country  a.sserting  the  need  for  more 
agents  to  handle  the  steadily  increasing 
traffic. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  collects  in 
total  $29  for  every  $1  it  spcnd.s.  Fur- 
thermore, customs  officials  have  esti- 
mated that  thpy  will  collect  at  loa^i  $10 
for  every  $1  spent  to  hire  the  additional 
mail  examiners  that  they  have  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  tremendous  increase  In  workload 
plus  the  remarkable  revenue  returns 
brought  in  by  the  Bureau  relative  to  the 
costs  of  collection  have  led  our  commit- 
tee in  this  one  instance  to  recommend 
a  greater  appropriation  than  has  been 
asked  for.  In  addition  to  Customs'  re- 
quest for  177  new  jobs,  we  have  recom- 
mended that  it  be  given  50  more  customs 
agents  positions  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  these  jobs 
do  not  fall  subject  to  the  same  false  econ- 
omy that  was  applied  to  35  of  the  60 
customs  agents  positions  that  were 
granted  last  year.  In  a  perfect  example 
of  being  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish," 
the  administration,  after  originally  en- 
dorsing the  request  for  these  new  posi- 
tions, turned  around  when  they  had  been 
granted  and  refused  to  allow  Customs  to 
fill  35  of  those  jobs. 

These  jobs  would  have  resulted  In  rev- 
enues to  the  Government  far  in  excess 
of  the  costs  of  the  jobs  and  this  was  an 
obvious  case  where  limiting  employment 
made  no  sense  whatsoever. 

I  must  at  this  time  give  fair  warning 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
increases  that  we  have  recommended  for 
Customs  for  fiscal  year  1968  do  not  even 
begin  to  cover  the  budget  increases  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  next  few  years  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  growth  In 
traffic  which  we  will  experience.  The 
development  of  the  supersonic  plane 
which  will  carry  from  350  to  400  persons, 
and  the  adjustment  in  processing  arrivals 
because  of  the  trend  toward  spreading 
out  arriving  passengers  in  different  build- 
ings rather  than  centralizing  them  in  one 
terminal  are  just  two  of  the  many  added 
complexities  which  we  will  face  along 
with  the  overwhelming  increase  in  work- 
load. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  I  have  again 
suggested  that  a  nominal  head  tax  of, 
say  $1,  be  placed  on  people  entering  or 
leaving  the  country  in  order  to  finance 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
This  type  of  tax  has  been  imposed  in 
other  countries.  Taking  into  account 
the  projection  of  400  million  people 
crossing  our  borders  in  1970,  it  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  the  funds 
that  will  be  needed  to  operate  the  Bu- 
reau. In  imposing  such  a  tax,  however, 
travel  between  the  United  States  and  our 
immediate  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, should  be  excluded  from  coverage. 

BUREAU    OF    NARCOTICS 

The  important  role  played  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  is  well  known  to  all. 
The  dangerous  physical  and  mental  ef- 
fects on  individuals  which  narcotic  use 
and  addiction  has,  plus  the  untold  num- 


ber of  crimes  for  which  it  is  directly 
responsible,  makes  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau extremely  significant  in  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  and  orderly  society. 

The  Bureau  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  fighting  the  illicit  trade  of  narcotics 
and  marihuana.  They  have  reported  to 
us,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
dangerous  rise  in  this  country  in  the 
illicit  traffic  in  marihuana,  with  in- 
stances of  marihuana  violations  having 
doubled  in  the  past  2  years. 

What  has  been  especially  disturbing 
is  the  fact  that  this  drug  is  now  reaching 
age  levels  and  economic  groups  that  have 
been  comparatively  free  of  this  vice  in 
the  past.  The  spread  of  marihuana  and 
other  drugs  such  as  LSD  throughout  our 
college  campuses  has  been  common  news 
in  our  daily  papers  and  is  cause  for  great 
concern.  The  Bureau  has  found  the  sale 
and  use  of  marihuana  occurring  in  a 
good  number  of  our  colleges.  This  must 
be  curtailed. 

The  naive  claim  of  some  that  mari- 
huana is  not  physically  habit  forming 
becomes  a  moot  consideration  when  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  narcotic  addicts  start 
out  as  marihuana  users. 

The  Bureau  has  had  a  very  successful 
training  program  for  State  and  local 
police  officials  to  help  them  deal  with 
the  critical  problem  of  narcotics  control. 
We  have  recommended  approval  of  its 
request  for  four  instructors  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  increasing  dissemination  of 
knowledge  to  local  levels  will  be  a  very 
helpful  factor  in  our  battle  to  control  and 
eliminate  the  use  of  narcotics  in  this 
country. 

SECRET    SERVICE 

The  Secret  Service  has  now  completed 
the  reorganization  of  its  operation.  It 
has  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  per- 
form in  the  Government  in  providing  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  President 
and  the  reorganization  has  certainly  in- 
creased its  ability  to  perform  this  duty. 
The  protection  of  the  President  is  of 
vital  concern  to  every  American  and  our 
subcommittee  hearings  have  confirmed 
that  the  Secret  Service  is  fulfilling  this 
role  in  an  admirable  and  efficient 
manner. 

Sometimes  overlooked  is  the  role  that 
the  Secret  Service  performs  in  fighting 
counterfeiting,  the  crime  which  orig- 
inally brought  it  into  existence.  The 
Service  has  always  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  controlling  this  problem,  and  it 
continues  to  play  a  vital  and  effective 
role  in  deterring  thir  activity. 

The  committee  shares  the  Service's 
concern  about  lack  of  adequate  training 
facilities  for  its  personnel.  This  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved in  order  for  the  Service  to  be  able 
to  operate  at  maximum  efficiency.  In 
line  with  this  overall  problem  we  have 
recommended  approval  of  its  request  for 
$123,000  to  provide  for  a  full-time  staff 
to  conduct  training  and  to  develop  cur- 
rent curricula  for  the  Service  and  for 
other  participating  law  enforcement 
groups. 

POST    OFFTCE 

The  operation  of  the  Post  Office  has 
proven  over  the  years  to  be  one  of  the 
most  exasperating  problems  that  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  In  Congress.    Year 
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after  year  we  have  been  presented  with 
a  discouraging  picture  of  the  past  and  a 
bleak  outlook  for  the  future.  The  situ- 
ation today  can  perhaps  best  be  de- 
scribed by  the  testimony  of  Postmaster 
General  Larry  O'Brien  before  our  com- 
mittee when  he  said: 

At  present  your  Post  Office  is  In  a  race 
»1th  catastrophe.  Aad  it  is  a  race  that  wc 
could  well  lose,  though  it  is  certainly  in  our 
power  not  to  lose  It. 

We  are  today  at  the  crossroads  of  de- 
cision. There  are  steps  available  which 
may  well  place  us  on  the  road  to  full  re- 
covery for  our  long  ailing  postal  system. 
These  steps  must  be  taken.  They  must 
be  taken  immediately.  They  are  not 
alternatives.  They  are  necessities  if  we 
are  to  prevent  a  complete  and  utter  cha- 
otic breakdown  of  our  postal  service. 

If  the  enormous  and  complex  problems 
of  the  postal  service  ever  are  to  be  solved, 
it  will  have  to  come  from  the  imple- 
mentation and  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
and  ideas  formulated  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Engineering.  We  have  been 
spending  an  extremely  small  amount  of 
money  in  this  area  compared  with  the 
huge  sums  that  are  tied  up  in  the  postal 
operation,  and  this  failing  must  be 
rectified. 

The  Post  Office  has  placed  this  vital 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
comes  to  the  Government  with  an  out- 
standing reputation.  Dr.  Leo  Packer, 
who  was  formerly  with  Xerox  Corp.. 
now  heads  this  Bureau  and  we  are 
all  very  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
obrious  capabilities  in  this  crucial  posi- 
tion. Our  committee  has  recommended 
that  this  Bureau  be  given  the  full  $23,- 
000,000  which  it  has  requested,  a  40-per- 
cent increase  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  year. 

The  importance  and  absolute  need  to 
spend  adequate  sums  of  money  for  re- 
search and  development  has  been  rea- 
lized throughout  every  phase  of  private 
enterprise.  It  has  also  been  realized  in 
some  areas  of  the  Government.  It  is 
imperative  that  it  now  be  fully  realized 
with  respect  to  the  Post  Office,  for  if  we 
do  not,  every  person  in  this  coimtry  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  our  error. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  is  another  official  from  Xerox 
Corp.  now  in  the  Post  Office  Department? 
I  know  we  have  an  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  who 
was  a  president  of  the  Xerox  Corp.  How 
many  Xerox  officials  do  we  have  in  the 
Goverrunent? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  makes  two,  but  I 
wish  we  had  more.  If  Post  Office  opera- 
tions could  only  be  half  as  successful  as 
Xerox  Corp.,  we  would  have  no  trouble 
getting  their  problems  straightened  out. 
I  might  say  that  Dr.  Packer  came  here 
at  a  tremendous  sacrifice.  He  was  earn- 
mg  in  the  vicinity  of  $75,000  a  year  with 
Xerox  and  he  came  to  the  Government 
at  about  one-third  of  that  pay. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  are  a  good  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  say  that  they 


rre  here  at  great  sacrifice,  too.  but  they 
like  to  stay. 

Mr.  CONTE.    That  of  course  is  up  to 
their  constituency  to  decide. 

I  would  note  here,  however,  that  we 
vjll  watch  with  close  interest  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  appropriation  is  put 
to  use  by  the  Bureau.  In  the  past  the 
Post  Office  has  improperly  spent  this  ap- 
propriation in  the  development  of  such 
insignificant  items  as  mud  flaps  for 
trucks  when  it  should  have  been  used  to 
develop  the  mechanized  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  programs  necessarj-  to  im- 
prove the  overall  efficiency  and  operation 
of  our  postal  system.  Our  attention  will 
be  focused  on  this  appropriation  to  as- 
sure that  such  errors  do  not  occur  again. 
A  necessary  adjunct  to  increasing  our 
research  and  development  effort  is  the 
improvement  and  modernization  of  our 
present  plant  and  equipment  facilities. 
Our  mechanization  effort  at  the  Post 
Office  has  not  come  close  to  the  minimum 
requirements  necessary  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  level  of  efficiency. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  this  must  fall 
on  the  Post  Office  itself.  From  1957  to 
1964  it  spent  only  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  $125,000,000  appropriated 
to  it  for  major  mechanization,  while  it 
proceeded  to  transfer  the  remainder  of 
this  amount  to  other  items. 

We  are  presently  handling  about  46 
percent  of  our  mail  through  mechaniza- 
tion. This  must  be  doubled.  New  ideas 
and  plans  can  be  of  little  value  unless 
the  proper  equipment  and  facilities  are 
made  available  with  which  to  effectuate 
these  programs.  Our  committee  has 
therefore  recommended  approval  of 
practically  all  of  the  better  than  45-per- 
cent increase  requested  for  modernizing 
our  facilities. 

While  our  committee  has  given  100- 
percent  backing  to  the  Post  Office  in  these 
critical  areas,  we  have  disagreed  with 
them  concerning  their  projection  that 
mail  volume  would  increase  by  4 '2  per- 
cent next  year.  The  Post  Office  estimates 
of  mail  volume  have  not  been  particu- 
larly accurate  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  year  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
given  the  proper  weight  in  their  projec- 
tions to  the  fact  that  untold  millions 
upon  millions  of  mailings  last  year  were 
generated  by  the  political  campaigns 
which  occurred  across  the  country. 

Taking  into  account,  among  other 
things,  the  fact  that  these  mailings  will 
not  be  repeated  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
the  fact  that  indications  are  that  the 
mail  volume  is  beginning  to  level  off,  we 
are  of  the  view  that  mail  growth  in  this 
country  should  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1968  by  about  3  percent  of  last  year's 
total  volume  rather  than  the  4'2  per- 
cent suggested  by  the  Post  Office. 

Based  on  this  assumption,  we  have 
been  able  to  cut  approximately  $75,000.- 
000  from  the  appropriation  request  for 
operations  and  $6,500,000  from  the  ap- 
propriation request  for  transportation. 
Both  of  these  accounts  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  volume  of  mail  which  the 
Post  Office  must  handle. 

These  reductions  are,  we  feel,  well 
justified  and  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
5,000  of  the  30,000  new  positions  re- 
quested for  operations,  emplojmient  will 


still  grow  here,  however,  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  approximately  735,000  positions. 
A  step  which  I  feel  would  be  very  help- 
ful in  improving  postal  operations  is  to 
take  the  appointment  of  local  post- 
masters out  of  politics  and  make  the  job 
one  earned  solely  by  merit.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  this  matter,  as  have 
many  ox  my  colleagues,  and  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Congress  bill,  which  re- 
cently was  passed  by  the  Senate,  incor- 
porates the  same  concept.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  such  a  step  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous morale  booster  for  postal  work- 
ers who  would  then  know  that  they  could 
some  day  attain  the  top  job  in  their 
local  office  without  having  to  know  "the 
right  person  at  the  right  time"  in  order 
to  get  that  job. 

It  was  also  encoiu-aging  to  hear  that 
the  Post  Office  has  begun  to  actively  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the 
mails  by  subway.  This  is  something 
which  I  suggested  after  observing  how 
highly  effective  this  method  of  trans- 
portation has  been  in  London's  postal 
system.  There  are  many  new  subway 
systems  being  planned  throughout  our 
country  and  it  is  imperative,  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  effectively  use  these  new 
systems,  that  plans  be  made  for  such  use 
at  the  outset.  The  use  of  subways  for 
transporting  mail  holds  great  promise 
for  our  Post  Office  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  transportation  tieups  that  it 
now  encoimters. 

Such  transportation  tieups  are  in  good 
part  due  to  the  tremendous  traffic  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  streets  of  our 
large  metropolitan  centers.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  disturbing  to  me  to  see 
the  Post  Office  continue  to  build  major 
postal  complexes  right  in  the  center  of 
these  metropolitan  areas,  and  I  would 
hope  that  steps  are  taken  in  the  near 
future  to  eliminate  this  incongruous 
situation. 

CONCLtreiON 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
a  point  which  I  have  made  earlier  but 
which  bears  repeatmg.  Our  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  after  apply- 
ing dual  considerations  to  each  budg- 
etary request  that  has  come  before  us. 

We  have  considered  these  requests  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  each  agency.  We 
have  also  considered  them  in  terms  of 
the  need  for  adjiistments  placed  upon  us 
all  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  inform  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  bill  which  we  present  to 
them  today  encompasses  the  end  result 
of  a  studied  interplay  of  both  of  these 
important  factors.  Each  has  played  its 
significant  role  in  leading  to  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  reached.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  do 
otherwise,  to  look  toward  one  of  these 
factors  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
would  only  hinder  rather  than  help  our 
Nation  achieve  the  ultimate  goals  to 
which  we  aspire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  In  the  report 
that  some  550  personnel  are  on  detail 
at  the  present  time  from  frontline  post 
offices  to  regional  office  Jobs,  at  an  an- 
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nual  total  cost  in  excess  of  $3.9  million. 
The  committee  indicates  that  this  is 
contrary  to  congressional  intent,  if  a 
violation  of  the  law.  Could  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  us  with  respect  to  this 
report? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  has  broupht  up  that  point 
which  is  shown  on  pa?e  10  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  February  of  1967  issued  a  re- 
port to  the  Congre.ss  on  this  very  subject 
matter.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  really 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  should  be 
even  stronger. 

I  read  from  the  Comptroller's  report 
on  page  15: 

"That  not  to  exceed  2' ,  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation  available  ta  the  Pest  Offlce 
Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year  may 
be  transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  any  other  such  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations;  but  the  ap- 
propriation 'Administration  and  regional  op- 
eration' shall  not  be  increa.'ed  by  more  than 
$1  000.000  as  a  result  of  such  transfers." 

Since  the  act  limited  the  amount  by  which 
the  appropriation  for  administration  and  re- 
gional operation  could  be  Increased  as  a 
result  of  transfers  from  other  appropriations. 
It  appears  tliat  tlie  Department's  use  of  $3  9 
million  of  the  operations  appropriation  to 
finance  activities  which  siiould  normally  be 
financed  from  the  administration  and  re- 
gional operation  appropriation  was  not  In 
conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress In  Imposing  the  $1  million  limitation. 

I  would  say  that  the  Post  Office  has 
flown  right  in  the  face  of  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

We  called  them  on  this  matter  before 
the  committee  this  year  during  the  hear- 
ings. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
lowp.  has  read  the  hearings.  Members 
will  see  from  the  hearings  that  we  cross- 
examined  them  at  great  length  on  this 
point. 

They  had  no  business  in  taking  the 
actions  that  they  did.  In  fact,  I  believe 
they  could  have  violated  the  law  by  doing 
it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  always 
very  gracious. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, in  another  committee  at  this  time, 
which  is  especially  referred  to  as  the  step 
Increase  for  Government  workers.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us,  while  we  are  con- 
sidering the  authorization  of  approiiria- 
tions  for  the  Po.st  Office  Department,  how 
much  money  wou!d  be  involved  in  that 
single  action  of  increasing  the  levels  of 
the  employees? 

Mr.  CONTE.    Of  course,  that  bill  is 
pending  before  the  legislative  committee. 
Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  were  informed  by  the 
Department,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
there  were  11  steps  with  step  increases 
from  one  level  to  another.  If  this  re- 
sulted in  these  steps  being  eliminated,  it 
would  add  $700  million  to  the  cost  of 
postal  operations  without  any  additional 
personnel. 


Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
moment  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  At  page  69  of  the  hearings 
which  accompanied  this  bill  I  think  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  moments  of  humor 
it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  view  for  a 
long  time.  This  ai'ose  when  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison]  was 
interrogating  Mr.  O  Biien  about  possible 
impediments  of  political  supersti-ucture. 
We  find  this  response.     Mr.  O'Brien  said : 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr  Robison,  that  in  gen- 
eral management,  hcadqu.-irtcrs,  regional, 
ncro&s  tills  country  that  we  have  restrictions 
inij>;>7ed  upon  us  along  these  lines.  Perhaps 
tiicro  are  occasions.  I  am  trying  to  recall 
now  but  I  can't — any  .'specifics. 

I  have  found  that  In  Inaugurating  pro- 
grams of  tills  nature  that  we  have  no  political 
input,  so  to  spcalc.  that  management  level 
competency  is  what  I  nm  looking  for.  I 
have  yet  to  ask  the  young  per.-on  what  his 
party  atrillation  is  when  he  comes  forward 
and  says.  "I  would  lilie  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Po;  t  OSi  e  Department." 

We  are  anxious  for  him  to  talce  a  close 
look  and  Join  lus,  Mr.  Lewin,  who  is  my  new 
n.^s'stant  over  here,  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  class  In  Harvard  Business  School.  It 
Ju'^t  d-iwncd  on  me  I  have  not  yet  a.slcrd  Mr. 
Lewin  what  !iis  political  affiliation  is.  Nor 
d  !  I  intend  to. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  a^ssumc  that  the 
Postmaster  General  still  wears  two  hats, 
one  of  them  being  Postmaster  General 
and  the  other  political  manipulator  for 
the  President.  Can  it  be  possible  he  has 
a  Republican  working  for  him  over  there 
as  his  administrative  assistant?  Since 
he  never  asks  for  his  politics,  I  wonder  if 
he  could  have  a  Republican  there. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Geoigia  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  On 
page  10  of  the  public  buildings  section, 
the  appropriation  is  shown  at  $45  mil- 
lion, which  is  down  from  $55  million 
which  has  been  requested.  Will  this  in 
any  way  jeopardize  the  site  acquisition 
for  a  new  postal  facility  in  Atlanta,  Ga.? 
On  page  600  of  the  committee  hearings  it 
was  requested  that  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  fi.scal  year  1968  in  the  amount 
of  $2,799,000. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  state  that  the 
bill  specifies  two  projects  for  first  phase 
construction — one  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
Morgan  Station  in  New  York. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man, because  I  think  we  should  have 
some  legislative  histoi-y  here.  I  believe 
the  intent  of  the  committee  was  that  the 
$10  million  cut  in  postal  facilities  .should 
where  possible  be  prorated  acrass  the 
board  rather  than  cutting  any  one  proj- 
ect. This  is  with  the  exception  of  the 
Morgan  station  and  the  St.  Louis  post 
office. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  planning  funds 
here  will  be  entirely  up  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Department.  We  put  no  restric- 
tion on  them  whatever.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  if  you  go  Into  a  number 
of  projects  like  this,  you  have  delays  on 
some  and  not  on  others.  If  we  do  not 
give  the  Department  the  discretion  to  In- 
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dicate  which  projects  they  can  go  ahead 
with  at  the  time  it  is  possible  to,  it  just 
puts  unnecessary  restrictions  on  thein, 
so  we  leave  it  entirely  up  to  their  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Geoigia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.     You 
mentioned   with   the   exception   of   tiie 
Morgan  station. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Yes.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  site  and  precon- 
struction  expenses.  There  is  listed  S6.- 
795,000  for  that  out  of  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion. Wo'ald  this  $6  million  plus  come  out 
of  the  remaining  $10  million  not  ac- 
counted for  as  a  line  item  in  the  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  We  just  made  a 
pencral  cut  out  of  the  $55  million  that 
could  be  applied  to  construction  on  some 
of  the  other  piojects  or  could  be  applied 
to  cutting  down  on  site  acquisition. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  earlier  discussion  it  was 
stated  that  the  $6,796,000  had  alieady 
been  expei.ued  from  .<;ome  other  fund. 
This  particular  bill  is  worded,  and  I  am 
specifically  referring  to  line  10  on  page 
10,  where  it  .says  starting  there,  "ex- 
cluding cost  of  site  acquisition." 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  this  enable  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  use  $6,796,000 
of  the  remaining  $10  million  to  reimburse 
it.self  for  the  money  it  has  already  snrnt 
for  the  Morgan  Station  site? 
Mr.  CONTE.     Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  shovild 
imderstand  that  there  are  two  difTeient 
accounts  iiere.  We  had  cotinsel  check  it 
out  yesterd.iy  and  as  I  understand  it, 
what  Post  Office  wants  to  do  is  have 
the  Congress  appropriate  money  for  the 
Morgan  Station  site  and  the  St.  L'-'Jis 
site,  which  has  already  been  expended, 
and  take  that  money  and  put  it  into  their 
fund  for  site  Acquisition  under  the  leas- 
ing program. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
furthe",  if  this  is  true,  and  if  this  will 
enable  them  to  do  that,  then  there  vill 
be  practically  no  fimds  available  for  any 
other  programs? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  there  may  be  .soiae 
amendments  offered  at  a  later  point  d'.ir- 
ing  the  debate  on  this  legislation  on  that 
particiilar  item. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachuetts  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  deli?hted  to  yiold 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Noi-th  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Geoigia 
that  I  have  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  undertake  to  do  that  very 
thing.  I  intend  to  offer  that  amendment 
when  we  reach  that  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
continue  with  the  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson], 
I  would  like  to  give  the  gentleman  my 


thinking  as  to  why  the  sum  of  $10  mil- 
lion was  cut  from  that  particular  budget. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  knows, 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  froze  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  highway  funds 
which  were  designed  to  be  used  all  over 
the  United  States,  because  they  felt  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds  was  ovei-heat- 
ing  the  economy.  The  postal  pubhc 
buildings  appropriation  represents  a 
completely  new  program.  Up  until  this 
time,  all  the  postal  facilities  were  built 
on  a  lease  basis  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  by  GSA.  For  the  first  time 
the  Post  Office  proposes  to  build  strictly 
postal  faciUties.  So,  this  represents  a 
new  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  felt  that  we  should  go 
slow  on  these  construction  progi-ams  and 
we  have  taken  his  advice  and  gone  along 
with  him. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  TMr. 
CoNTE]  that  I  am  not  sure  this  legislative 
history  upon  the  postal  public  buildings 
Item  is  as  complete  as  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
FarbsteinI  has  evidently  temixirarily 
left  the  Chambc:-,  because  the  gentleman 
might  be  interested  in  what  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or, 
perhaps,  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]  through  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Does  the  wording  of  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  10  of  the  bill, 
and  which  refers  to  the  proposed  post 
offices,  one  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  a  maxi- 
mum construction  cost  of  $18,876,000. 
and  the  post  offlce  at  Morgan  Station  in 
the  city  of  New  Yo:k,  with  a  maximum 
construction  cost  of  $16  million,  require 
that  these  be  the  amounts  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1968  on  the  construction  of 
these  buildings,  or  are  these  amounts 
only  maximums  subject  to  reduction  by 
a  portion  of  the  overall  $10  million  cut. 
If  the  Post  Offlce  Department  decides  to 
apply  the  cut  against  these  buildings' 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  my  understanding- 
arid  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
S-reEDl,  can  correct  me  if  I  am  mis- 
taken—that  these  items  cannot  be  cut. 
They  are  earmarked  funds. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is  right 
and  that  is  why  they  are  line  items  as 
rontamed  in  the  bill.  This  was  done  at 
the  time  of  the  markup  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  This  would  not  do  me 
any  good  now,  but  I  would  say  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  $10  million  cut 
Which  we  made  was  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied across  the  board. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Chairman. 
*ul  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
w  lae  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
i  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend 


not  only  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  the  inclusion  in  the  report  on 
page  14  of  a  short  paragraph  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vehicle  procurement  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  just  read  these 
fe-.v  lines  from  the  report: 

In  connection  with  the  vehicle  program, 
the  Committee  specifically  desires  that  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  be 
used  for  the  purchase,  lease,  "or  rental  of 
forclsn-made  vehicles  for  postal  purposes. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts  if  he 
could  tell  us  something  of  the  scope  of 
the  utilization  of  foreign-made  vehicles 
by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  to  de- 
liver the  U.S.  mails. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man a  general  answer.  We  foiuid  out 
that  the  Post  Offlce  Department  was 
leasing  foreign  trucks  which  were  made 
in  Japan,  and  also  Volkswagens,  and  that 
they  were  using  those  ti'ucks  in — of  all 
places — the  automobile  center  of  the 
world — Michigan.  We  were  disturbed 
by  this.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  in- 
serted the  statement  in  our  report.  I 
hope  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  they  should 
cease  and  desist  from  this  practice.  This 
problem  is  especially  significant  in  view 
of  the  balance-of-paymcnts  problem  we 
have  in  this  country,  because  they  could 
further  fan  the  flames  by  getting  more  of 
these  vehicles  from  overseas  and  com- 
pounding our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  gentleman 
is  \evy  correct  insofar  as  his  comments 
regarding  the  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  but  the  gentleman 
has  not  responded  to  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman's  inquiry 
was  as  to  how  many  there  were'' 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  us  how  many  vehicles  you 
have  allowed  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  purchase? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  gentleman's  inquiry, 
but  the  gentleman  from  California  could 
po&sibly  answer  it  more  explicitly. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add.  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  recall  in  the  hearings  that  this  mat- 
ter came  up  in  cormection  with  the  fact 
that  the  Department  leases  some  20.000 
vehicles,  of  which  1,160  are  of  foreign 
make. 

This  is  on  a  lease  arrangement. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  or  95  percent  of  the 
1,160,  are  owned  by  postal  employees  who 
were  low  bidders  for  the  leases.  The 
cars  are  used  to  deliver  mail  on  carrier 
routes — typically  curb-line  delivery 
routes.  All  such  leases  are  under  com- 
petitive bidding.  In  cases  where  other 
than  a  postal  employee  has  been  the  low 
bidder  only  60  foreign-make  vehicles  out 
of  the  total  20,000  leased  by  the  Depart- 
ment are  used. 

But  as  the  gentlemian  from  Massachu- 
setts well  remembers,  this  grew  out  of 
our  subcommittee's  discussion,  and  this 
report  was  made  in  the  report  which 
grew  out  of  this  situation. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Also.  Mr.  Keating,  who 
heads  up  the  letter  carriers,  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  spoke  about 
this  and  was  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  dated  October  3,  1966,  where 
in  response  to  an  inquirj-  they  advised 
that  there  were  1.161  foreign-made  ve- 
liicles  leased  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
language  ii:i  the  report  is  going  to  stop 
tliis  practice,  if  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  report?  Does  the 
committee  specifically  desire  that  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase,  lease,  or 
rental  of  foreign-made  vehicles? 

I  ha\e.  in  m.y  correspondence  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  been  advised 
that  should  the  lessor  of  foreign  vehicles 
be  the  low  bidder,  after  a  6-percent  dif- 
ferential is  applied  in  compliance  with 
the  Buy  American  Act.  thev  will  still  be 
procured  by  the  U.S.  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment. 

Is  the  .eentlcman  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  familiar  with  this 
Executive  order. 

But  answering  your  first  question.  I 
think  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  we  have  in  the  report.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  to  come  up  be- 
fore the  committe  next  year  to  reque.'^t 
their  approi^riations  and  we  have  given 
tliem  ample  warning  here  in  this  repoil 
to  cease  and  desist  in  this  practice. 

So  I  think  ve  have  gone  a  long  way  on 
this. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  bending  my  ears  for  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  to  get  something 
done  about  this  matter.  I  think  you  ha;  e 
accomplished   much  here   today. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman. 

With  the  gentleman's  indulgence.  I 
would  like  to  read  one  short  paragraph 
so  that  it  will  be  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  This  is  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. W.  M.  McMillan,  dated  October  4 
1966. 

The  one  paragraph  I  want  to  read  is  as 

follows: 

The  Buy  American  Act  as  implemented  b.- 
Executive  Order  No.  10582.  dated  December 
17.  1964.  and  in  Part  1-6  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations,  provides  that  in  de- 
termining the  low  bidder,  the  bid  of  a  per- 
son ofTering  a  foreign-made  vehicle  will 
normally  be  increased  by  six  percent.  How- 
ever, if  the  person  offering  the  lowest  ac- 
ceptable domestic  vehicle  is  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  or  a  concern  located  in  a  labor 
surplus  area,  the  bid  offering  the  foreign  ve- 
hicle is  to  be  Increased  by  twelve  percent. 
After  this,  if  the  adjusted  bid  offering  the 
foreign  vehicle  Is  still  low,  it  wUl  be  accepted 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  paragraph  in  the  report  that  the 
committee  has  so  wisely  included  will 
not  prohibit  this  policy  if  the  pei-son 
offering  this  foreign  made  vehicle  is,  in 
fact,  the  low  bidder,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Buy  American  Act  principles. 

Mr.   CONTE.     At   no   time,   and  the 
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legislative  history  is  clear,  did  I  say  that 
under  the  wording  of  the  report  it  would 
prevent  the  Department  from  continuing 
these  practices.  This  is  not  legislation — 
it  is  merely  a  report.  But  I  think  it 
serves  as  a  warning  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  when  I  condemn  tlie  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment, I  also  must  condemn  the  auto- 
mobile industry  because  tliey  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  produce  the  kind  of 
vehicle  we  need.  We  cannot  get  anyone 
to  produce  the  mallster.  I  think  you 
ought  to  take  that  message  back  to  De- 
troit, that  they  should  get  busy  and  de- 
velop a  mallster  that  a  mailman  can 
safely  use.  We  just  cannot  find  a  place 
to  get  a  mallster.  We  have  some  on  or- 
der now  that  the  manufacturer  cannot 
deliver.  That  is  the  predicament  that 
we  are  in  and  we  may  be  forced  to  go  to 
a  foreign  vehicle.  Therefore.  I  would 
say  do  not  put  thi.s  limitation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CH.'VMBERLAIN.  Again  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
stiip  in  this  area. 

I  hope  that  the  colloquy  here  today 
may  be  heard  loud  and  clear  by  people 
who  should  be  listening  and  that  some 
good  will  come  from  it. 

I  have  one  final  question  for  my  good 
friend.  As  I  read  this,  it  is  the  clear  in- 
tent of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
by  the  inclusion  of  this  language  in  the 
report  to  prohibit  the  procurement  of 
foreign  made  vehicles  by  the  Post  Office 
Department;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.    The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  consumed  48 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  AddabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our  able  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  f  Mr. 
Steed  1,  for  the  diligent  and  effective 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  before  us.  The  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  departmental  witnesses 
has  enabled  us  to  bring  this  bill  out  at 
an  early  date — a  bill.  I  believe,  this  House 
can  support  and  justify  to  anyone. 

Our  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which  is  less  than  the  budget  estimates 
submitted  by  $112,122,000,  but  our  re- 
ductions have  not  been  indiscriminate. 
We  have  studied  each  item  thoroughly 
and  carefully  and  reductions  have  been 
made  only  where  we  honestly  believe  that 
they  will  not  harm  the  public  interest  but 
will  serve  that  interest. 

As  more  and  more  Americans  travel 
outside  the  United  States,  they  become 
aware  of  the  work  of  our  Bureau  of 
Customs.  Overseas  travel  Is  increasing 
by  astonishing  figures  and  the  outlook 
is  that  this  trend  will  continue.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  give  the  Bu- 
reau sufficient  personnel  to  do  its  work. 
We  have  Increased  the  figure  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  $300,000  above  the 
budget  request  to  provide  for  50  customs 
agents  In  addition  to  the  127  requested  in 
the  budget.    I  know  from  experience  with 


New  York  as  a  port  of  entry  that  these 
agents  are  necessary  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  We  must  rememl)er  also  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  collects  over  $25 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  coin 
shortage  which  has  plagued  us  for  the 
past  several  years  has  b^en  overcome. 
We  now  expect  to  get  back  to  a  normal 
operation. 

Your  committfc  has  rtcommended  no 
cuts  in  the  budget  request  for  tlie  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  As  we  continue  to  wage 
our  fight  to  stan^p  out  the  traffic  in  illicit 
narcotics,  we  must  support  this  Bureau 
in  its  valiant  and  effective  work  in  this 
area.  The  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation to  help  the  addict  overcome  his 
habit.  We  inu.st  not  relax  our  efforts  to 
stamp  out  the  .sources  of  the  illicit  drugs. 

While  we  have  cut  the  budget  request 
for  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  bill 
before  us  provides  an  increase  of  $761',- 
815.000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  reductions  will  impair  the  serv- 
ice to  the  postal  patron.  We  believe  that 
we  have  provided  sufficient  fund.=;  to 
meet  any  expected  increase  in  mail  vol- 
ume and  that  there  are  ample  funds 
available  to  ta.ke  care  of  any  emergency 
situations  should  they  arise.  We  believe 
tliat  the  funds  provided  for  research  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  aid  in 
providing  greater  and  more  efficient 
service  to  the  people.  The  funds  for  new 
construction  will  aid  in  the  service  to  the 
people  and  also  give  the  proper  working 
conditions  to  our  dedicated  postal  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  further  means  for  better 
management-employee  relations. 

As  for  my  own  congressional  district,  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  the  Department 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  need  for 
new  facilities  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  action  will  be  instituted  in  this  re- 
spect without  delay. 

I  believe  that,  inasmuch  as  the  cuts 
made  in  this  appropriation  are  not  line- 
Item  cuts,  they  will  not  in  any  way  ham- 
per the  Post  Office  Department  in  pro- 
ceeding with  its  plans  for  better  service 
and  new  facilities. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all 
our  Treasury  service  and  postal  service 
employees  for  their  dedication  to  duty 
while  working,  in  many  instances,  imder 
the  most  adverse  conditions.  I  believe 
that  these  two  services  are  the  two  clos- 
est contacts  our  Government  has  with 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  these  services  have  been 
and  are  a  great  ambassadorial  .=;ervice  of 
public  relations  with  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

The  committee  has  recommended  no 
cuts  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  The  fis- 
cal 1968  recommendations  represent  an 
increase  over  fiscal  1967  of  only  $474,865, 
which  is  primarily  for  mandatory  in- 
creases such  as  salary  raises  and  limited 
increases  in  personnel  to  take  care  of 
greatly  increased  workloads. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beglrming,  the  bill 
before  us  is  adequate  to  do  the  job  which 
must  be  done,  but  It  provides  for  no 
••frills." 

Mr    STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Hanley]. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  al- 
ways maintain  great  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tees, recognizing  their  heavy  respon.si- 
bility. 

In  further  recognition  of  congression- 
al responsibility,  however,  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
great  dismay  over  the  curtailment  of 
funds  requested  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. These  funds  would  allow  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  proceed  with  the 
herculean  tafek  of  upgrading  our  postal 
system,  our  chief  artery  of  commerce. 

Take  a  hard  look  at  the  postal  systems 
and  facilities  of  other  nations  and  con- 
."-idcr  our  volume  of  mail  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  entire  world.  In  analysis 
you  will  find  that  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  world,  yet  you  will  find  that  the 
.>-j.stom.^  and  facilities  of  other  nations 
."'.e  far  superior  to  our  own.  and  we  are 
the  most  affluent  nation. 

Thus,  I  can  only  surmise  that  our  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  stepchild  in  the  Goverrmient.  Oth- 
c:\vif,e.  its  status  would  not  be  what  it  is. 

I  have  been  most  impressed  with  the 
luitiring  efforts  of  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  to  convert  the  chaotic  situation 
into  a  postal  system  which  we  can  be 
genuinely  proud  of. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  actions  of 
the  89th  Congress  in  providing  for  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  charge 
of  research  and  development.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Leo  Packer  for  this  office.  Dr. 
Packer  assumed  this  role  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  terminating  his  service 
with  the  Xerox  Corp. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  this 
prevailing  dedication  insofar  as  postal 
personnel  are  concerned.  Now  all  they 
need  are  the  proper  tools  to  work  with. 

The  Departments  upgrading  program 
is  now  before  us  in  today's  budget  re- 
quest. I  want  to  point  out  my  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  at  learning  that 
the  subcommittee  recommended  cutting 
almost  $100  million  out  of  this  budget 
request.  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
impact  this  is  going  to  have  on  our  ever- 
increasing  mail  load.  I  think  we  are 
courting  catastrophe  in  our  mail  system 
and  therefore  in  our  entire  economy. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  to  learn 
that  the  subcommittee  had  recommended 
$11  million  less  than  was  requested  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  con- 
struction of  new  post  offices  and  sec- 
tional mail  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  the 
subcommittee  felt  It  best  to  forestall  the 
expansion  of  the  construction  program 
until  such  time  as  the  Department's 
Research  and  Development  Division 
could  catch  up  with  construction  activi- 
ties. I  would  be  the  last  to  tread  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I 
feel  I  must  take  exception  to  their  posi- 
tion. Already  many  of  the  proposed 
sectional  centers  which  incidentally  are 
a  new  concept  in  postal  operations  are 
partially  off  the  ground.  In  my  own 
congressional    district,    a    site    selection 
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committee  was  in  Syracuse  only  last 
week  to  meet  with  the  urban  planners 
and  the  business  community.  As  an 
example,  should  this  project  be  delayed, 
5itc  costs  will  expand  greatly. 

The  present  Federal  building  in  Syra- 
cuse which  houses  the  post  office  in- 
cludes 88,000  square  feet  of  postal  space. 
The  loading  dock  is  miniscule  compared 
with  the  needs.  The  post  office  must 
rent  about  40,000  square  feet  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  handle  sectional  center 
operations  and  another  14.300  feet  for 
parking  of  Government-owned  vehicles. 
Annual  rent  of  $112,000  is  paid  for  these 
two  facilities. 

Postal  experts  note  that  in  20  years 
the  Department  will  need  over  230,000 
square  feet  of  space  for  handling  mail 
and  maintaining  cars  and  trucks. 


A   RADIUS   OF    ica    a:iLES 

The  recommended  cut  could  directly 
affect  Syracuse  and  the  Syracuse  area. 
As  mail  volume  expands  and  the  squeeze 
gets  tighter  the  problems  are  spreading 
to  the  123  post  offices  serviced  by  the 
Syracuse  sectional  center,  39  offices  in 
Congressman  Str.atton^s  district:  23  of- 
fices in  Congressman  McEwen's  district; 
19  offices  in  Congressman  Pirnie  s  dis- 
trict: 5  offices  in  Congressman  Ropiscn's 
district;  and  three  offices  in  Congressman 
Horton's  district. 

Yes.  time  is  running  out  for  the  Syra- 
cuse area  and  trouble  may  be  spreading. 
We  must  move  speedily  with  the  new 
Syracuse  post  office  to  head  off  a  serious 
breakdown  in  service. 

The  situation  in  Syracuse  is  typical. 
Throughout  the  countiy  the  smooth  flow 
of  mail  in  the  Nation's  postal  system  is 
continually  threatened  by  a  thrombosis 
in  a  major  post  office.  It  happened  in 
Chicago  last  fall  and  only  through  in- 
tense medical  treatment  did  the  system 
survive.  It  could  happen  again  any  time. 
But,  this  country  depends  too  much  on 
the  postal  service.  It  is  the  lifeblood  of 
business  and  the  plasma  that  feeds  fam- 
ily and  friendly  relationships.  It  must 
continue.  But  it  can  continue  only  if 
the  system  is  in  good  order  and  it  will 
only  be  in  good  order  if  it  is  brought  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  take  exception 
with  the  more  than  $80  miUion  reduction 
recommended  by  the  committee  for 
moneys  allocated  to  operations  and 
transportation  of  the  postal  service. 
These  were  made  on  the  assumption  that 
mail  volume  for  fiscal  1968  will  increase 
only  3  percent  over  fiscal  1967.  How- 
ever, the  trend  for  the  past  2  years  has 
been  an  increase  of  over  5  percent.  A 
restriction  in  spending  in  these  accounts 
will  undoubtedly  place  the  postal  service 
in  a  bind  that  will  be  extremely  uncom- 
fortable and  which  can  only  be  reflected 
in  service  given. 

I  have  already  contacted  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  to  urge  his  support  for 
a  restoration  of  the  funds  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Javits  has  likewise  indicated 
that  he  will  seek  the  restoration.  I  am 
nopeful  the  Senate  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  supporting  the  program  recommended 
by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
laan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  normcilly 
keep  horses  in  an  airplane  hangar,  just 
as  you  do  net  normally  park  aji  airplane 
in  a  barn. 

But,  in  too  many  cities  across  this  land 
cf  ours  v.e  are  forcing  our  postal  em- 
ployees to  work  \\ith  horse  and  buggy 
inc'ihods,  in  buiidiuirs  built  to  handle 
mail  tlie  same  w.iy  it  was  hr.ndlcd  durmg 
the  day  when  Dobbin  was  king  of  the 
road. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  r.se  of  the  SST 
and  ADP  it  is  a  national  shame  that  our 
post  oilicc  b'jsiness  is  all  too  often  being 
conducted  in  the  barn  and  not  the 
hangar.  You  can  put  the  airplane  in  the 
hangar  because  it  is  designed  for  it.  but 
you  cannot  put  today's  modern  postal 
equipment  in  most  of  oar  older  buildings, 
for  the  same  reason  you  would  not  park 
your  plane  in  the  barn.  The  design  is 
Vi'rong. 

The  House  Appropriations  Comm.iitee 
ha.-;  sliced  an  Sll  milhon  cut  of  prime 
meat  out  of  the  postal  budget.  That 
money  would  po  to  build  desperately 
needed  new  postal  facilities  designed  for 
today's  equipment  and  with  the  space 
to  handle  tomorrow's  mail.  The  cities 
affected — important  cities  with  severe 
mail  problems — need  these  new  build- 
ings.   There  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  also  reflects  a  cut  in  the  opera- 
tions and  transportation  accoimts  that 
I  feel  can  cause  serious  problems.  The 
reduction  was  made  upon  the  theorj-  that 
mail  volume  will  rise  only  a  mere  3  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1968  in  contrast  to 
rises  of  over  5  percent  during  the  past  2 
years  of  healthy  economic  growth.  Op- 
erations and  transportation  are  rather 
inflexible  accounts  and  I  fear  that  if 
brakes  were  applied  to  these  areas  of 
postal  business  there  would  be  a  result- 
ant reflection  in  poorer  service. 

I  stron,iily  urge  that  we  leave  the  horse 
and  buggy  postal  methods  to  the  past 
and  move  the  post  office  into  the  present 
and  the  future  by  restoring  these  funds. 
The  post  office  is  too  important  for  us  to 
be  saddled  with  the  problems  of  another 
era.  We  must  look  forward  and  upward 
to  the  future. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
To  what  degree  will  this  cut  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  prohibit  the  building 
of  the  new  post  office  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Tl:ie  chairman  has 
pointed  out  that  the  moneys  will  be  allo- 
cated at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  No  line  items  have  been  incor- 
porated into  this  material.  It  is  purely 
a  discretionary  matter  as  far  as  the  Post- 
master General  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  KELLY.     May  I  pursue  that  fur- 


ther? In  otlier  words,  is  the  c,e;nlcman 
saying  to  me  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  the  discretion  to  decide  whether 
the  new  post  office  in  Brooklyn  will  be 
built,  that  allocation  will  be  made  and 
land  purchased  if  he  so  dcsn-es? 

Mr.    HAXLHY.     This    is    my    undcr- 
slandirjj. 

Mrs.  KELLY.     I  thaiik  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROBISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  again  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  served  on  this  subcotr.- 
n-.ittee  under  our  chairman,  the  gentio- 
man  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  SiEEr),  and 
the  genial  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Conte],  who  is  our  ranking 
minority  member.  Both  of  these  d:s- 
t;nruis]:!ed  gentlemen  kept  the  rest  of 
our  respective  noses  to  the  grindstone 
tiie^e  pr-st  .several  weeks,  but  it  has  paid 
off.  and  we  all  now  share  in  their  satis- 
faction over  the  fact  thr.t  our  subcom- 
mittee brhias  you  the  first  of  the  regulrr, 
annual  appropriation  bills  of  this  session.' 
The  importance  of  such  early  action  oa 
appropriation  bills  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  As  we  have  been  told,  it  is  tre- 
mendously helpful  to  the  departn-ents 
and  agencies  whose  budgetary  req'.:crls 
are  covered  under  this  bill.  Though  they 
still  must  awuit  the  action  of  the  other 
body,  this  permits  them  to  begin  plan- 
ning their  fiscal  1968  activities  in  an  effi- 
cient and  more  certain  fashion. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  other  sub- 
committee's of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations cannot  act  in  an  equally  expedi- 
tious manner,  due  to  the  necessity  to 
await  authorizations,  tlie  subject  matter 
of  the  material  they  have  to  cover,  and  'm 
on — but  we  do  feel  we  ha\e  set  a  rec- 
ord for  others  to  follow  and  hope  that 
they  will  do  so  wherever  possible. 

The  fact  that  our  work  was  expedited 
does  not.  however,  mean  that  we  took  any 
shortcuts  this  year.  To  the  contrary.  I 
believe  our  hearings  were  as  full  and 
complete  as  ever,  and  those  of  you  who 
will  take  time  to  refer  to  them  will  find 
a  wealth  of  material  therein  available  to 
you. 

Before  commenting  on  the  bill,  itself. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss the  increasing  criticism  being  di- 
rected, these  days,  at  the  overall  Federal 
budgetary  process.  None  of  tis  can  be  un- 
aware of  that  criticism — and  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  especially  conscious  of  it 
There  is.  for  mstance.  too  much  truth 
for  comfort  in  Alan  L.  Otten's  comment, 
earlier  this  year  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
column,  that: 

The  Congressional  budget  review  is  in.ide- 
quate  hit  or  miss,  contradictory,  preoccupied 
with  the  piddling  ...  in  a  word,  archaic. 

With  all  due  respect  for  my  seniors  on 
this  important  committee,  I  do  feel  that, 
in  this  era  of  multibillion-doUar  budgets, 
we  must  continue  to  seek  improvements, 
along  with  the  President,  in  the  present 
processes  that  have  been  developed  over 
the  years  for  preparing,  developing,  and 
then,  in  the  Congress,  reviewing  sind 
acting  upon  the  Federal  budget. 

The  President  addressed  one  aspect  of 
this  problem,  himself,  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage this  year  when  he  indicated  his  In- 
tent to  seek  a  •thorough  and  objective 
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review  of  budgetary  concepts,"  and  said 
he  would  appoint  a  committee  or  com- 
mission of  informed  individuals  with  a 
background  in  budgetary  matters  to 
recommend  an  approach  to  budgetary 
presentation  which  would  "assist  both 
public  and  congressional  understanding 
of  this  vtial  document  " 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  kind  of  re- 
view will  get  into  the  mechanical  prob- 
lems we  now  must  somehow  overcome 
In  expediting  responsible  congressional 
action  on  the  budget  ahead — as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be — of  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
year.  Surely,  I  would  hope  it  would — 
considering,  for  instance,  how  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  could  get  an 
earlier  start  on  the  budget  than  it  now 
can,  perhaps  by  being  given  a  sort  of 
■•budget-in-brief,"  the  specifics  of  which 
could  be  presented  later  on. 

When  the  able  Direclor  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
was  before  us — and  ihi.s  appears  on  page 
688  of  the  hearing.s  if  you  care  to  take 
a  look  at  it — I  suggirsl^^d  to  him  that  we 
had  half  the  "appropriauon  horse"  in 
front  of  the  "fiscal  year  cart"  now,  and 
half  behind  it,  or  perhaps  more  than 
half  behind  it.  and  asked  if  any  study 
was  going  on  into  ways  and  means  for 
:;etting  that  full  "iiorse  '  out  ahead  of 
that  "cart."  Mr.  Schult;^e  admitted  that 
the  present  situation  produces  ineffi- 
ciency, and  tliat  we  were  caught  up  in  a 
"vicious  circle."  as  he  put  it,  but  that 
though  he  and  his  people  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.  Certainly,  that  solu- 
tion is  one  we  must  all  go  on  looking  for. 

In  any  event,  you  will  find — and  this 
will  become  more  obviou.s  as  the  other 
appropriation  bills  come  along — that 
something  new  called  the  "planning- 
programing-budgcting  system"  has  been 
built  into  most  segments  of  the  1968 
budget.  Known  as  "PPBS  '  for  siiort. 
this  idea  lias  been  represented  to  us  as 
constituting  a  "ma.jor  advance  in  the  ap- 
plication of  economic  analysis  to  Gov- 
ernment descisionmakinp." 

SupiX)sedly,  it  encompasses  the  devel- 
opment, annual  refinement,  and  updat- 
ing of  specific  working  plans  for  each 
major  Federal  agency,  based  on  what  is 
described  as  a  systematic  analysis  of 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  the  almost  num- 
berless Federal  programs  and  activities. 

This  all  sounds  fine,  and  it  may  help — 
though  it  is  a  rather  costly  system  to  put 
into  effect;  about  $250,000  so  far.  for  in- 
stance, to  implement  it  this  year  at 
headquarters  level  of  the  Post  Office.  As 
is  mentioned  on  page  12  of  our  report, 
however,  my  colleagues  and  I  on  this 
subcommittee  desire  more  evidence  of  its 
worth  before  approving  its  imposition  at 
lower  postal  levels  as — to  quote  from  the 
report— "another  layer  of  administra- 
tion and  paperwork  on  already  over- 
worked operating  post  offices."  Hence, 
we  have  sp>ecifically  denied  the  300  new 
positions  requested,  and  the  $2.5  million 
needed  to  finance  them,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish such  a  system  in  300  major  post 
offices. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  specific  reduc- 
tions we  have  made  in  the  bill — with 
overall  reductions  amounting  to  a  little 
over  $112  million.  Not  very  much,  you 
may  say,  considering  the  total  requests — 


and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  disap- 
pointing to  those  of  you  who  had  hoped 
to  see  the  1968  budget  cut.  overall,  by 
several  billions  of  dollars. 

But.  let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  does 
not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  budget- 
cutter's  scalpel,  and  should  not  therefore 
be  considered  in  any  real  sense  as  a  guide 
to  what  budgetary  reductions  may  be 
fashioned  later  on  in  other  areas.  The 
reason  this  is  so  is  that  most  of  the  pro- 
grams funded,  here,  arc  for  programs  or 
activities  over  the  size  of  which  Con- 
gress has  little,  if  any,  control.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  service  programs,  re- 
quiring many,  many  Federal  employees. 

Our  postal  operation  is.  of  cour.se,  the 
prime  example  of  this.  Mail  volume  has 
been  growins  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as 
Mr.  Steed  said,  the  Postmaster  General 
estimating  that  his  Department  will  be 
handling  tlie  fantastic  total  of  83.4  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  in  fiscal  1968.  This 
works  out  to  an  estimated  415  individual 
mailing.s — mail  pieces — for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  America  in  that  12- 
month  period,  and — though  the  subcom- 
mittee believed  this  estimate  to  be 
slightly  on  the  high  side — it  takes  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  manpower  to  re- 
ceive, to  sort,  to  transport  and  to 
deliver  such  a  veritable  avalanche  of 
mail. 

The  question  has  to  be  asked:  Can  It 
be  do!ie.  in  an  adequately  eflicient  fash- 
ion, let  alone  the  superlative  fashion  that 
the  Po-stmaster  General  told  us  was  his 
ambition^ 

We  have  all  received  our  share  of  com- 
plaints about  the  mail  service^many  of 
which  complaints  are  fully  justified — 
and,  with  a  further  increase  in  postal 
rates  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  Congress  to  do  what  it  can 
to  insure  the  best  possible  service. 

Last  year,  wiien  our  similar  bill  was 
pre.sented  to  you,  I  said  that  if  there  was 
not  forthcoming  the  improvement  in  mail 
service  that  both  the  President  and  the 
new  Postmaster  General  had  then 
pledged  themselves  to,  I  felt  that  this 
Congress  ought  to  authorize  a  special  in- 
vesti-;ation  intj  the  whole  postal  opera- 
tion. 

The  specific  improvements  I  was  look- 
ing for  have  yet  to  take  shape — but  no 
one  could  have  listened  to  tlie  Postmaster 
General's  opening  statement  to  us.  tills 
year,  without  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  he,  at  least,  had  dedicated  him.self 
to  such  a  goal.  As  I  said  to  him,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  best  defense  is  still  a 
good  offense,  for — to  use  the  vernacular — 
he  certainly  came  out  swinging. 

I  doubt  if  a  Postmaster  General  has 
taken  a  similarly  realistic  attitude  in  a 
long,  long  time  for,  instead  of  telling  us 
as  usual  that  everything  was  fine,  he 
said — and  I  quote — that  "your  Post  Office 
Department  Is  in  a  race  wltli  catastro- 
phe." And  he  admitted  that  our  postal 
"physical  plant  is  Inadequate,  badly  lo- 
cated, and  aging." 

Then  he  even  quoted  from  two  maga- 
zine articles — both  critical  ones — in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  pure 
chaos  existing  at  the  Chicago  Past  Office 
prior  to  the  incredible  logjam  that  oc- 
curred there  last  October,  and  to  the 
probability,  unless  broad  corrective  meas- 
ures are  taken,  that  what  happened  in 
Chicago  was  only  "a  nightmarish  pre- 


view of  mail  service  horrors  that  lie 
ahead. " 

Finally,  in  summation,  the  Postmaster 
Geiieral  told  us — as  we  already  knew — 
that: 

We  are  trying  to  move  our  mall  through 
facilities  largely  unchanged  since  the  days 
of  Jim  Parley,  when  our  mall  volume  was  30 
percent  of  what  it  Is  today. 

Encouraged  by  this  kind  of  realism,  and 
by  the  new  emphasis  being  put — as  this 
subcommittee  has  long  urged — on  ob- 
taining greater  productivity  through 
mechanization,  modernization,  and  re- 
.search  into  new  mail-handling  tech- 
niques, and  fully  aware  also  of  the  need 
to  plan  not  just  for  fiscal  1968  but  for 
the  inevitable  demands  of  the  postal  ta- 
morrow,  this  subcommittee  found  it.  as  I 
have  said,  veiy  difficult  to  make  more 
substantial  reductions  in  General 
O'Brien's  requests. 

However,  as  I,  for  one,  would  at  least 
like  to  point  out,  the  improvements  we 
seek  will  not  come  automatically  just 
through  pouring  more  money  into  physi- 
cal plant,  and  into  meeting  ever  more 
costly  payrolls.  Though  we  did  not  hear 
enough  of  this  side  of  the  problem,  and. 
when  we  probed  for  answers,  were  told 
all  too  often  that  what  we  heard  about 
pojr  postal  employee  morale  just  was 
not  so,  I  think  it  remains  a  fact  that  all 
too  many  postal  employees  seem  to  work 
in  an  atmosi^herc  of  frustration  th.it  i.s 
ruinous  to  morale. 

The  "why"  of  this  is  difficult  to  pin 
down.  There  are  obviously  going  to  be 
some  morale  problems  in  any  establish- 
ment emplo.ving  some  700,000  persons. 
Pay  scales,  promotion  opportunities,  or 
lack  thereof,  so  long  as  the  postal  opera- 
tion is  run  as  a  political  institution— 
these  things  are  surely  a  part  of  the 
problem.  And  without  my  necessarily 
accepting  the  criticism  therein  implied. 
"Fortune"  magazine  for  March  of  this 
year  carried  an  article  on  the  postal  op- 
eration, suggesting  that  another  part  of 
the  problem  is  that: 

Some  92  percent  of  all  postal  workers  are 
members  of  fourteen  labor  unions  that  are 
militant,  competitive,  jealous  of  their  Jiins- 
dictions  and  resistant  to  change.  President 
Kennedy  granted  them  formal  recognition. 
and  now  the  Post  Office  is  carved  up  into 
24.000  different  bargaining  units. 

And.  then  one  reads  such  disquietinc; 
things  as  this  comment  from  an  uniden- 
tified Brooklyn  woman,  wife  of  a  postal 
employee  for  23  years — as  contained  in 
an  article  on  postal  service  in  the  March 
12,  1967.  edition  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune — saying  that: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  post  office  morale 
among  the  employees.  There  Is  no  pride  In 
one's  work— no  sense  of  accomplishment 
The  post  office  has  become  a  poverty  program 
where  most  new  employees  put  out  little  or 
no  effort  and.  of  course,  the  older  employees 
do  their  work  for  them.  As  a  result,  the 
experienced  men  retire  as  soon  as  possible 
because  of  complete  frustration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whom  to  believe  in  this  respect,  but  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  trouble  with 
the  postal  operation  goes  deeper  than  the 
surface  need  for  new  facilities  and  new 
automatic  machines.  And  I  further  be- 
lieve that,  until  we  dig  down  to  those 
deeper  troubles  and  find  a  way  of  solving 
them,  neither  we  nor  men  like  the  Post- 
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master  General,  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  "superlative"  sort  of  mail  service  the 
postal  patrons  of  this  great  Nation  are 
entitled  to.  and  which  they  are  now  pay- 
ing for  without  actually  receiving. 

The  procedural  tangle  we  face,  given 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  postal  setup. 
Is  formidable,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  human  problem  we  have,  here,  is  an 
insurmountable  one  for  men  of  good  will. 

Part  of  the  answer  we  seek  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Jerome  J.  Keating,  the 
able  and  articulate  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
who,  when  he  came  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, agreed  with  our  chairman  that 
the  gradual  divesting  of  the  authority  of 
the  local  postmaster,  which  we  have  seen 
developing  in  recent  years,  has  not  been 
a  healthy  thing.    As  he  commented: 

You  can  oversupervise  to  the  extent  that 
you  can  kill  initiative,  and  you  dont  want 
to  kill  Initiative  in  the  individual  post- 
masters. 

And  surely,  how  many  of  us,  on  visiting 
our  own  many  local  post  offices,  have  had 
the  postmaster  tell  us  that  he  has  come 
more  and  more  to  feel  only  like  a  figure- 
head. This  is  why  I,  for  one,  was  glad 
to  note — as  the  report  mentions — that  it 
will  be  Mr.  O'Brien's  policy  to  return  to 
the  local  postmaster  greater  authority 
to  manage  his  own  post  office  than  he  has 
had,  and  without  undue  Interference 
from  higher  levels  of  supervision. 

Finally,  I  do  believe — along  with  many 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— that  it  is  time  to  get  the  post  office 
operation  out  of  politics — or  get  "politics" 
out  of  the  postal  operation,  whichever 
way  you  prefer  it — and  so  I  would  like 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  this  Congress 
will  give,  this  year,  serious  consideration 
to  the  several  bills  that  have  already  been 
introduced  along  these  lines. 

The  new  Postmaster  General  has  made 
a  seemingly  Impressive  start — and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  it — though  whether 
he  can  rescue  our  postal  system  or  win 
that  "race  with  catastrophe"  that  he 
himself  admitted  we  are  in  Is  still  very 
much  in  doubt. 

Briefly,  now.  in  other  areas,  we  felt  it 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  give  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  its  full  budgetary  request — 
and.  If  it  had  asked  for  even  more,  we 
probably  would  have  granted  it,  for  we 
on  this  subcommittee  are  very  well  aware 
of  the  increasingly  dangerous  problem  we 
face  here  in  America,  especially  with 
our  young  people,  in  the  us^  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  of  marihuana  and  the 
so-called  psychedelic  drugs,  like  LSD,  on 
our  college  campuses  and  even  in  our 
nigh  schools. 

During  the  hearings,  I  asked  Mr.  Gior- 
dano, our  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  to 
comment  on  a  movement  we  occasionally 
near  about  to  "legalize"  the  use  of  mari- 
huana, whatever  that  term  might  mean, 
and  brought  forth  from  him  the  answer 
that  it  "would  be  a  sad  day  "  if  this  were 
done,  because.  In  his  experience  and 
judgment,  the  use  of  marihuana  is  a 
stepping  stone,  all  too  frequently,  to  the 
use  of  stronger,  addictive  drugs.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  also  the  judgment  of  our  sub- 
committee that  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  could  be  doing  a  better  job 
than  they  have  In  public  education,  and 


public  information,  on  the  dangers  of 
narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  and  the 
psychedelic  drugs. 

Also,  as  you  will  note  from  the  report, 
page  16,  the  subcommittee  has  allowed 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  request,  in 
part,  for  the  establishment  of  a  field- 
service  operation,  granting  the  Bureau 
six  of  the  21  positions  it  wanted  for  this 
purpose,   and   S160.000   of   the   $410,000 
originally  requested  to  fund  such  a  pro- 
gram.     This    compromise — for    that    is 
what  it  is — was  made  over  my  objec- 
tions, for  I  am  unconvinced,  regardless 
of  the  need  to  bring  about  better  admin- 
istration of  the  many  new  Great  Society 
programs  that  now  exist,  that  it  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  ought  to  try 
to  do  so.  acting,  as  they  put  it.  as  "the 
eyes    and    ears    of    the    President."    and 
seeking,  also,  to  serve  as  an  "umpire"  in 
disputes  between  State  and  local  govern- 
mental representatives  and  those  Fed- 
eral officials,  out  in  the  field,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  administering 
as  best  they  can  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  which  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental entities  wish  access. 

I  would  at  least  hope  that  our  sub- 
committee will  keep  on  top  of  this  new 
operation,  in  the  years  ahead,  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  get  out  of  control 
subverting  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
into  something  which  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  ever  Intended  to  become. 

As  for  some  of  the  other  agencies 
under  the  Treasury— whose  budget  is  al- 
ways a  rather  tight  one  as  it  ought  to 
be — I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  that  the 
"freeze"  on  Federal  employment  which 
prevented  the  Bureau  of  Customs  from 
hiring  the  additional  customs  agents  we 
had  authorized  last  year  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, unwisely  applied  for  we  are  con- 
vinced that  such  employees  would  have 
returned  in  revenue  several  times  their 
cost.  This  is  why  we  have,  again,  sup- 
ported Customs'  request  for  such  em- 
ployees and,  indeed,  have  even  gone 
above  the  original  budget  request  for 
such  purposes  as  the  report  shows. 

To  a  certain — though  not  quite  as 
demonstrable — extent,  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  additional  positions  asked 
for  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for, 
though  we  might  like  it  otherwise,  more 
people  are  needed  to  insure  compliance 
with  our  Nation's  tax  laws  and  perform 
duties  that  just  cannot  be  transferred 
over  to  the  most  modern  of  electronic 
computers  of  the  sort  with  which  IRS 
has  now  been  supplied. 

On  this  question  of  compliance,  it  had 
been  brought  to  my  attention — and 
again  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  page 
547  of  the  hearings — that  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  semiorganized  pro- 
tests against  our  policy  in  Vietnam  were 
resulting  in  nonpayment  of  the  Federal 
7 -percent  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
that  was  reimposed  last  year.  The  pro- 
tests stemmed,  apparently,  from  that 
portion  of  the  debate  on  this  question 
last  year  in  this  body  indicating  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
operation,  reinstatement  of  this  tax 
would  not  be  necessary. 

In  any  event,  it  appears  that  there  Is 
no  way  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  force  the  telephone  companies 
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to  act  to  collect  this  tax,  and  that,  if  it 
is  not  paid,  the  telephone  companies  are 
not  required  to  shut  off  the  nonpaying 
subscriber's  service.  Mr.  Cohen.  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue — who.  by 
the  way,  I  think  does  an  excellent  job-^ 
assured  me  that  these  taxes  would  some- 
how be  collected,  along  with  unpaid  in- 
come taxes  by  those  who  chose  that 
method  of  protesting  our  intervention 
in  Vietnam.  No  one  knows,  now, 
whether  or  not  this  Congress  will  even- 
tually vote  for  the  Federal  income  tax 
increase  the  President  has  also  re- 
quested— as  supposedly  made  necessaiT 
by  Vietnam— but,  if  that  comes  about 
it  may  well  be  that  the  IRS  will  have 
more  of  a  problem  than  ever  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  suggest  it  is  important  for 
our  subcommittee  to  endeavor  to  keep 
on  top  of  it. 

Incidentally,  after  the  hearings  ended, 
I  did  ask  Mr.  Cohen  for  some  dollar 
specifics  on  the  size  of  this  problem,  now, 
but  am  still  awaiting  his  reply:  when 
I  receive  it.  I  shall  see  that  it  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Finally,  as  you  will  note  from  the  re- 
port, although  we  cannot  do  a  thing 
about  it.  this  is  the  subcommittee  that 
reports  to  you  concerning  the  ijiteresi 
required  to  service  the  pubhc  debt. 
And,  as  you  will  note,  the  1968  estimate 
of  the  same  is  the  whopping  sum  of 
$14,232,559,000.  an  Increase  of  $620,283.- 
000  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should 
not  be  concerned  about  carrjing  this 
burden — that  the  national  debt  is  ac- 
tually declining  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  and,  until  this  year, 
was  declining  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  a  debt  that  is  estimated 
to  increase  by  $17.8  bilhon  in  fiscal  1967 
and  1968,  this  being  the  administration's 
estimate,  which  I  am  certain  is  on  the 
conservative    side.     Even    this    rate    of 
growth  would  be  the  fastest  rate  of  ad- 
vance of  the  debt  for  any  2-year  period 
In  10  years,     And,  interest  on  the  debt 
is  rising  faster  than  the  total  of  new- 
obligations  and.  each  year,  becomes  an 
Important  component  of  the  debt  itself. 
Perhaps  escalation  of  the  debt  Is  not 
necessarily  Inflationary — but  I  beheve  it 
surely  tends  to  be,  and  would  almost 
certainly  become  so  if,  by  any  chance,  we 
should  have  the  economic  downturn  that 
some  economists  are  gloomily  predicting. 
As   evidence   of  our   failure,   here   in 
Congress — and    with    this    I    will    con- 
clude— to  keep  better  control  of  those 
inflationary  pressures  within  our  econ- 
omy than  we  have,  let  me  point  out  that 
inflation  took  a  bite  amounting  to  a  bil- 
lion and   a  half  dollars  In  purchasing 
power,  during  calendar  1967  alone,  out 
of  the  estimated  $50  billion  Investment 
our  citizens  have  In  U.S.  savings  bonds. 
There  is  money  in  this  bill,  for  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Division  of  the  Treasury,  to 
continue  financing  its  effort  to  convince 
our  citizens  that  these  bonds  are  good 
Investments — but.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
we  in  Congress  do  a  more  responsible  job 
than  we  have  concerning  Federal  spend- 
ing, that  effort  Is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult. 

As  the  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  oiiT  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  has  said, 
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we  Americans  "are.  to  some  extent 
undisciplined  people." 

Mr.  Mahon  then  suggested,  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  responsibility,  that  Con- 
gress is  "not  going  to  practice  restraint 
unless  the  message  comes  through  loud 
and  clear  from  the  people  generally." 

Probably  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  this 
particular  Congress  could— and  I  trust 
will — set  such  an  example  for  self- 
discipline  on  its  own  in  connection  with 
this  budget,  that  the  people  will  be  en- 
couraged to  send  us  that  long-awaited 
message. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
very  much  Interested  In  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  also 
In  the  testimony  developed  before  his 
committee  in  connection  with  the  impact 
of  a  third-class  mail  rate  increase.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as 
well  as  other  Members  of  the  House,  has 
received  considerable  mail  indicating 
that  an  increase  in  third-class  mail  rates 
might  cause  many  postal  workers  to  lose 
their  jobs  or  drive  many  advertisers  and 
third-class  mailers  out  of  business. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  care  to  comment  on  this 
question  or  on  any  testimony  brought  out 
before  the  committee  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
comment  from  my  own  knowledge  other 
than  the  answer  I  received  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  During  the 
hearing.s — and  this  appears  on  pages  442 
and  443— when  I  asked  him,  if  third- 
class  mail  rates  were  raised,  did  he  an- 
ticipate that  any  of  the  postal  workers 
now  working  on  third-class  mail  would 
lose  their  jobs,  his  reply  was  this: 

I  flrtnly  believe  the  third-class  bulk  mall 
will  continue  to  Increase  In  volume  despite 
any  rate  Increase  the  Congress  might  Impose 
on  It.  I  don't  think  It  will  cause  any  em- 
ployee to  lose  his  job. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
calling  to  our  attention  this  excellent 
testimony  by  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  what  I  think  Is  an  ex- 
cellent bill,  report,  and  particularly  the 
Information  developed  in  the  hearings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury-Post  Office  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
what  ngure  he  used  on  the  present  deficit 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  STEED.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  STEED.  The  current  estimated 
deficit  is  $1.3  billion  plus.  That  would 
be  the  difference  between  what  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  operating  the  Department 
In  196fl  wlir  total  and  the  expected  re- 
ceipts from  postage  and  other  sales. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is 
not  true  that  a  large  portion  of  this  defi- 
cit is  caused  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
third-class  and  second-class  mail  do  not 
pay  their  way. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  part  of  tlie  rea- 
son. Of  course,  you  know,  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  appiojcimate  deficit  of  $1.3 
billion  is  what  by  act  of  Congress  is  called 
public  sei-vices.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
so-called  deficit  we  are  talking  about  of 
about  CTOO  million  in  terms  of  congres- 
sional definitions. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  response. 
An  increase  in  second-  and  third-class 
mail  rates  will  certainly  decrease  the  defi- 
cit and  the  amount  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  have  to  pay  in  order  to 
make  up  this  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  the 
proposal  that  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteJ,  to  en- 
able the  recipients  of  unsolicited  mail  to 
require  the  sender  to  pay  return  postage. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, when  he  brought  this  out  in  the 
hearings,  intended  to  press  further  on 
this  as  a  possible  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  I  have  given 
it  a  lot  of  thought  and  I  spoke  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  about  it  in  the 
hearings.  As  you  know,  we  have  all 
received  a  great  deal  of  mail  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  junk  mail  that  people 
receive.  Many  of  us  have  also  had 
much  complaint  from  our  constituents 
about  their  receiving  obscenity  mail. 
I  think  a  lot  of  this  would  be  cut  out  if 
this  mail  could  be  sent  back  by  the 
receiver  to  the  sender  with  the  sender 
paying  for  the  cost  of  returning  the 
mail.  I  think  this  would  eliminate  a 
lot  of  this  so-called  junk  mail. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  As 
I  understand  it,  at  the  present  time,  if  a 
recipient  wants  to  return  a  piece  of  mail, 
he  simply  refuses  it,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  just  destroys  it.  There  Is 
no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipient to  send  it  back,  at  cost  to  the 
sender.  I  certainly  support  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  believe  that  much  of  the  junk  mall 
which  people  receive  is  In  essence  an 
invasion  of  privacy,  and  people  should 
have  a  chance  to  send  it  back  at  cost  to 
the  sender.  I  hope  we  can  generate 
some  more  support  for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  ReidI. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
as  the  newest  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations. I  first  want  to  say  that  I 
consider  It  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  our  very  able  chairman,  Mr. 
Steed,  my  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  our  most  competent 
staff — and  I  have  been  tremendously  im- 
pressed  by  the   diligence   and   fairness 
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with  which  the  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proached this  task  of  evaluating  the 
fiscal  1968  budget  requests  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
and  the  several  Independent  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill. 

I  have  been  impressed,  too.  by  the 
sincerity  and  dedication  of  the  many 
officials  of  Government  who  have  pre- 
sented testimony  to  our  subcommittee, 
and  I  think  that  all  of  us  have  a  genuine 
appreciation  for  the  job  they  are  trying 
to  do  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  are  often 
confronted.  Our  task,  as  well  as  theirs, 
would  be  much  simpler  if  we  had  at  our 
disposal  unlimited  funds  to  appropriate 
for  everything  which  needs  to  be  done. 
However,  just  as  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  those  in  the  executive  branch  to  es- 
tablish spending  priorities  within  their 
respective  departments,  it  Is  our  re.<;pon- 
sibility  as  Members  of  Congress  to  review 
these  priorities  in  the  light  of  the  overall 
budget,  which  is  the  basic  planning  doc- 
ument of  the  Federal  Government. 

My  colleagues  liave  already  commented 
in  detail  on  the  basic  provisions  of  this 
bill  but  I  would  like  to  add  just  a  few 
personal  ob,servations. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  when 
postal  officials  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee, I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
their  reports  of  the  massive  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  toward  mecha- 
nization and  modernization  of  the  Na- 
tion's postal  system  and  also  by  the  new 
work  being  done  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

I  also  applaud  the  policy  statement  of 
the   Postmaster   General    to   the   eflfect 
that  local  postmasters  are  to  be  afforded 
greater  authority  in  the  management  of 
their  post  offices;  but  In  this  same  con- 
nection, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment's desire  to  substantially  expand  the 
number  of  field  service  officers  may  con- 
stitute undue  overlapping  with  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Inspection  serv- 
ice and  Is  in  some  ways   Incompatible 
with  plans  to  grant  local  post  offices  more 
autonomy.     It  did  not  seem  that  sufB- 
cient  justification  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee for  these  additional  positions,  and 
I  think  a  recommendation  that  this  re- 
quest be  denied  at  this  time  Is  warranted. 
This,  of  course,  is  just  the  first  of  a 
dozen  regular  appropriation  bills  to  come 
before  us  this  year  and  we  recognize  that 
the  Federal  budget  as  a  whole  is — or  at 
least  should  be — important  to  each  and 
every  citizen.     In  this  regard,  I  think 
this  bill  today  does  call  our  attention  to 
a  significant  item  which  reflects  upon  the 
operation  of  the  entire  Federal  establish- 
ment and  which  deserves  mention  at  this 
time.    As  the  committee's  report  points 
out,  there  are  certain  continuing  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  which  are  funded 
by  permanent  law  and  require  no  action 
by  the  Congress  during  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process,  but  they  are  no  less 
important.    The  details  of  these  activi- 
ties are  Indicated  In  tables  at  the  end  of 
the  report,  and  one  of  these  Items — the 
interest  on  the  public  debt — now  stands 
at  an  all-time  high  of  over  $14  billion. 
I  think  our  people  will  want  us  to  keep 
this  fact  In  mind  as  we  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  other  appropriation  bills 


during  this  session — particularly  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  Vietnam  and 
growing  national  concern  over  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  and  greater  annual 
deficits. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
may  I  say  that  I  do  not  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee and  did  not  attend  the  hear- 
ings. Certainly  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  bill  and  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  thereon  as  are  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  spent 
long  hours  and  days  listening  to  wit- 
nesses attempt  to  justify  the  request  for 
the  funds  contained  in  this  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  invited  to  attend  the 
markup,  along  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  1.  I  was  substituting 
in  my  attendance  at  the  markup  of  the 
bill  for  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  who  was  not  able  to  be 
in  attendance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  examined  the 
budget  requests  and  the  discrimination 
which  they  displayed  in  the  markup  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
publicly  that  I  have  never  known  of  a 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  who  seemed 
to  know  more  about  his  bill  than  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr' 
Conte]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen 
possess  a  wealth  of  information  with 
reference  to  all  aspects  of  this  bill.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  as  to  how  they  can  main- 
tain and  keep  so  many  details  in  their 
minds  and  discuss  specific  items  con- 
tained within  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion, wnthout  reference  to  the  record. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  concur  in  the  view  that  has  been 
expressed  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  scope  of  the  activities  encompassed 
m  this  bill  represent  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  Government  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the  postal 
service  is  a  service  organization.  It 
touches  the  lives  of  almost  every  citizen 
In  the  United  States  and,  certainly 
every  business  enterprise. 

I  know  of  no  activity  of  Government  in 
which  people  generally  are  more  Inter- 
ested than  they  are  in  maintaining  a 
fine  and  efficient  postal  service  And 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  entitled  to  it.' 
However,  it  is  expensive. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  another  service  orga- 
nization which  also  touches  almost 
every  one  of  us.  Very  few  of  us  today 
are  in  the  position  where  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  income  taxes  and  file  income  tax 
returns. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  I  do 
il  °*i'eve  enough  has  been  said  today 
about  one  aspect  of  this  bill,  and  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  $797 
nauhon  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
"lese  same  purposes  last  year.    That  is 


three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  growth  in  1  year. 

I  do  not  know  where  additional  cuts 
can  be  made  that  will  substantially  re- 
duce this  increase  unless  we  follow  the 
approach  used  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bow, 
when  lie  offered  the  so-called  Bow 
amendment  last  year  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEED,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  have  this  infor- 
mation included  that,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  bill  here  costs  us  $797  million  more 
than  the  amount  already  appropriated 
for  this  fiscal  year,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  pending  a  request  for 
$4G0  million  of  supplemental,  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  that  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  approve  all  or  part  of  this,  this 
$797  million  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  very 
glad  the  gentleman  made  that  point,  but 
it  does  not  change  the  fact  that  this  bill 
is  $797  milhon  more  than  Congress  ap- 
propriated in  the  companion  bill  last 
year. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
ought  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
are  going  to  vote  for  the  6-percent 
surtax  increase  on  most  individual  tax- 
payers and  all  corporate  taxpayers  in  the 
summer,  as  proposed  by  the  President,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  see  the  deficit 
go  up  from  about  $8  bilhon  to  $13  bil- 
lion—or are  we  going  to  make  a  super- 
human effort  to  reduce  appropriation 
requests  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  keep  this  deficit  from  rising,  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  tax  increase? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  just  recently  filed  a 
report  signed  by  Democrats  and  Flepub- 
licans  on  that  committee  in  which  they 
call  for  a  $5  billion  cut  in  appropriations. 
Also  that  on  March  20  of  this  year,  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  inserted  in 
the  Record  on  page  7145  a  table  show- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  reduced  appro- 
priation requests  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  during  each  year 
since  1946.  And  those  reductions  that 
the  Congress  has  made  in  appropriation 
requests  made  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration have  amounted  to  S20  billion. 

The  table  sets  out  the  year-by-year 
reduction  in  budget  requests. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  on  this  floor 
that  since  I  have  been  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  it  has  re- 
duced budget  requests  by  $50  billion. 

I  know  that  we  are  talking  about  sensi- 
tive subjects  now.  When  there  is  talk 
about  cutting  the  budget  requests  in  this 
bill,  when  I  think  about  it,  I  recall  the 
story  told  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  came  to  be  known  as  the  watchdog 
of  the  Treasury.  One  day  he  surprised 
his  colleagues  by  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation for  an  item  in  his  own  dis- 
trict—he was  joining  the  pork-barrel 
group.  Then  a  colleague  stood  up  and 
recited  this  little  verse: 

Tls  sweet  to  hear  the  honest  watchdog 
bark  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home. 


We  who  believe  that  the  budget  should 
be  cut  and  who  believe  that  we  are 
spending  ourselves  into  a  terrible  fiscal 
and  financial  condition — and  those  who 
believe  we  ought  to  stop  the  outflow  of 
gold  and  stop  the  borrowing  of  money 
and  stop  deficit  financing,  arc  going  to 
have  to  muster  the  courage  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  every  bill  if  we  ex- 
pect to  even  approach  that  $5  billion  cut 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HALEY.  After  listening  to  the 
reply  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  about  the  supplemental 
appropriations— I  believe  you  said  some- 
thing like  S400  million— I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  give  us  any  assurance 
that  we  would  not  be  again  confronted 
with  a  request  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation if  we  pass  this  bill  this 
year. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Most  of  this  $400  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  supplemental,  in 
this  bill,  is  because  Congress  raised  the 
pay  of  Federal  workers.  If  they  do  it 
again,  you  will  have  to  have  another 
supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right.  The  time 
to  start  thinking  about  budget  cuts  and 
reducing  expenditures  is  not  at  the  last 
minute  after  all  of  the  preliminarj-  ac- 
tivity has  been  completed.  The  time  to 
start  thinking  about  that  is  when  the 
authorization  bills  come  in — because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cannot  re- 
peal legislation  that  this  Congress  passes 
and  we  are  hard  pressed  frequently  to 
make  budget  cuts  when  authorizations 
are  outstanding  for  increased  amounts 
of  money. 

What  I  am  sa.ving  today,  of  course,  has 
application  to  this  bill — but  not  so  much 
to  this  bill  as  to  other  bills  that  we 
will  be  considering  in  this  Chamber 
shortly  after  Easter — we  will  be  soon— as 
indeed,  we  are  today— facing  the  hour 
of  decision.  We  ought  to  make  up  our 
minds  today  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
in  favor  of  raising  taxes  or  allowing 
another  deficit  of  $12  billion  or  S14  bil- 
lion to  accumulate  next  year.  That  is 
the  only  choice  you  have — reduce  these 
appropriations  and  save  S5  billion  or 
raise  taxes  or  have  a  deficit. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana iMr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  the  committee  has  reduced  the 
Post  Office  $55  million  request  for  post 
office  building  and  construction  by  about 
$11  million. 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  The  population 
in  my  district  has  increased  from 
340.000  to  over  680,000  population  in 
20  years. 

Our  post  office  buildings  have  been 
totally  inadequate  for  a  dozen  years. 

The  Department  is  always  protesting 
any  new  construction  on  account  of 
budget  restrictions. 
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Eighty  percent  of  the  Post  OflBce  mall 
comes  from  commercial  business.  Our 
economy  or  gross  national  product  Is 
now  almost  $750  billion.  Twenty  years 
ago  our  gross  national  product  was 
approximately  $220  billion. 

The  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  granted  il.s  full  request  for  additional 
construction  instead  of  suffering  almost 
a  $11  million  cut. 

If  reductions  must  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  war  expense  I  would  suggest 
we  cut  some  of  our  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  space  program. 

If  the  Con','ress  would  repeal  some  of 
the  fabulous  tax  loopholes  and  oil  de- 
pletion allowances  we  could  easily  ex- 
pend the  required  appropriations  to  ex- 
tend service  and  facilities  to  our  Post 
Office  Department. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  the  march  of 
postal  progress  is  being  slowed  because 
of  inefficient,  old  fashioned  postal  opera- 
tions necessitated  by  post  office  build- 
ings which  are  many  years  past  the  re- 
tirement a!;e  and  too  small  to  handle 
today's  tremendous  volumes  of  mail. 

As  the  number  of  railroad  trains  de- 
clined and  the  use  of  trucks  and  airplanes 
increased,  buildings  built  astride  rail- 
road tracks,  often  in  the  center  of  towns, 
in  all  too  many  cases  today,  are  white 
elephants. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  Post  OfTice 
Department  has  been  conducting  a  con- 
struction pro.yram  to  replace  these  out- 
dated structures  and  add  new  ones.  This 
program  is  not  overly  ambitious  or  un- 
realistic, but  reared  to  meet  only  the 
minimum  nf^eds  of  the  service.  It  recog- 
nizes the  current  budgetary  situation  yet 
attempts  to  replace  those  buildings  which 
are  most  ob.solete  and  add  structures  in 
areas  where  expanding  population  has 
changed  the  patterns  of  mail  dramati- 
cally. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  in 
Gary,  Ind..  the  inefficiency  and  high  costs 
caused  by  buildings  which  were  sufficient 
for  the  mail  volume  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  constructed,  but  as  effective 
today  as  a  model  T  at  the  Indianapolis 
500. 

The  construction  of  new  post  office 
buildings  which  will  bring  efficiency  and 
cost  savings  to  Gary  and  other  cities  is 
threatened  by  the  cut  of  nearly  $11  mil- 
lion in  building  funds  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  budget. 

This  reduction  suggested  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  be  com- 
pletely restored.  If  this  money  is  not 
restored  there  will  be  continued  service 
problems,  continued  inefficiency,  and 
continued  high  operating  costs  In  those 
cities  in  which  new  Federal  or  leased 
facilities  are  much  needed  now  and 
should  not  be  delayed. 

I  urge  the  restoration  of  these  funds. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.    Mr. 
Cliairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is 
it  not  true  that  businesses  can  charge 
off  the  expense  on  their  income  tax? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  And  let  me  say  something  further. 
We  hear  Members  of  Congress  get  up 
and  shed  crocodile  tears  about  the  large 
Post  Office  budget.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  year  there  Is  a  $750  billion  gross  na- 


tional product.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
$220  billion.  It  has  gone  up  about  $500 
billion.  Eighty  percent  of  the  post  office 
mail  is  commercial.  If  they  would  pay 
their  freight  on  second-  and  third-class 
and  junk  mail,  we  would  not  need  to 
worry  about  any  added  expense  or  any 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office  operation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Michigan    I  Mr.    Con- 

VERS  I. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thnnk  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  completely  with  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Mad- 
den]. Congressman  Madden  has  great 
expertise  regarding  the  Federal  postal 
service  and  understands  the  complexities 
of  the  system  well;  certainly  far  better 
than  I, 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  understand 
one  thin'.,'.  We  should  not  be  cutting 
the  Post  Olfice  Department's  budget  far 
below  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
current  standards  of  the  postal  service 
and  what  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  ex- 
pected increases  in  postal  volume.  In 
addition  to  the  severe  effects  these  sug- 
gested cuts  will  have  on  the  quality  of 
postal  service,  they  would  do  a  great  in- 
justice to  our  Federal  postal  employees. 
The  cuts  will  probably  mean  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  possible  pro- 
motions and  an  increase  in  the  work- 
loads of  many. 

What  pp.rticularly  disturbs  me  about 
these  cuts  is  that  instead  of  cutting  the 
Post  Office  Department's  budget,  we 
should  instead  be  increasing  it  in  order 
to  finally  begin  making  at  least  initial 
installment  payments  on  Congress  com- 
mitment that  salaries  of  Federal  employ- 
ees be  the  same  as  those  paid  to  people 
holding  comparable  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. Federal  employees,  both  in  the 
postal  .service  and  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice, are  greatly  underpaid  in  relation  to 
pay  in  private  industries.  That  dispar- 
ity, of  course,  violates  the  Federal  pay 
comparability  law  which  Congress  passed 
some  years  ago  requiring  that  all  Fed- 
eral employees  receive  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  exactly  the  same  as  paid  to  those 
working  in  comparable  jobs  in  private 
Industi-y.  Surely  we  are  far  overdue  in 
finally  doing  justice  to  our  Federal  em- 
ployees and  living  up  to  that  promise. 

My  colleagues,  I  wish  we  could  be 
here  today  to  vote  the  necessary  large 
increases  in  Federal  pay  levels.  At  the 
very  least.  I  would  urge  you  not  to  sup- 
port these  suggested  cuts  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  budget  which  would 
result  in  an  increase,  not  a  decrease,  in 
the  present  unfair  burden  on  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  to  the  excel- 
lent membership  on  the  subcommittee. 
I  highly  respect  all  of  them,  and  I  know 
that  they  worked  hard  at  their  duty  of 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  un- 
happy over  the  proposed  cuts  In  the  Post 
Office  Department  budget  totaling  ap- 


proximately $100  million.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  I 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  this 
bill  and  am  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
serious  effects  it  will  have  on  service 

My  subcommittee  will  be  holding 
hearings  in  the  near  future  on  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  postal  rates.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  stated  that  we  must 
improve  service  v.hen  an  increase  is  to 
be  offered.  But  the  bill  that  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may,  in  fact,  hamper  service. 

In  testifying;  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence O'Brien  said: 

At  the  present  time  the  Post  Office  Dep-.rt- 
menl  Is  in  a  race  with  catastrophe.  And  it 
is  a  race  we  could  well  lose,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  our  power  not  to  lose  it. 

He  did  not  speak  lightly,  because,  as 
you  know,  last  fall  a  portent  of  things 
that  could  come  hit  Chicago  when  ten 
million  pieces  of  mail  were  logjammed, 
stuck  tight  within  the  confines  of  the 
main  Chicago  post  office. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  who  should  certainly 
know,  has  said  that  this  could  happen 
again  in  any  large  post  office  In  the 
country.  The  resul'us  would  be 
disastrous. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
reduction  in  operating  and  transporta- 
tion funds  by  over  $80  million  on  the 
assumption  that  mail  volume  will  only 
increase  3  percent  next  year.  The  De- 
partment sought  funds  to  support  a  4.5 
percent  increase  in  mail  volume  during 
fiscal  1968. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Post  Office  is  cor- 
rect in  its  conservative  estimate  of  a 
4.5  percent  Increase.  For  the  past  2 
years  the  increase  has  been  over  5  per- 
cent. 

It  is  well  known  that  mail  volume  is 
a  mirror  of  economic  strength.  When 
the  economy  is  strong,  maU  volume 
climbs;  as  the  economic  picture  weak- 
ens, mail  volume  falls.  We  are  pres- 
ently in  the  74th  month  of  economic 
expansion.  The  indications  are  that  it 
will  continue.  Therefore,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  rate  of  growth  in  mail 
volume  will  be  dropping  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Because  the  major  portion  of  the  cuts 
in  the  postal  budget  are  in  those  ac- 
counts directly  related  to  mail  process- 
ing and  transportation,  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys  to  cover  only  a  3  percent 
increase  in  these  costs  would  ci'ipple  the 
postal  service. 

I  agree  with  Postmaster  O'Brien  that 
we  could  be  courting  disaster  if  the 
House  votes  a  reduction  of  $11  million 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  for  new 
buildings.  Year  in  and  year  out  we 
praise  the  marvels  of  mechanization 
and  how  this  new  age  of  machinei-j'  and 
modern  methodology  will  save  the  postal 
service  from  becoming  moribund.  And, 
we  have  voted  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  mechanize  the  post  offices 
around  the  country. 

This  year,  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee apparently  believes  that  a  goodly 
sum  should  again  be  voted  to  increase 
mechanization. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
suggests  that  we  cut  the  funds  for  new 
buildings  In  cities  in  every  section  of  the 


Nation— cities  where  postal  facilities  are 
so  outmoded  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  place 
time-tested  postal  machinery  in  opera- 
tion because  of  low  ceilings,  weak  floors, 
and  other  problems.  We  are  thereby 
perpetuating  postal  service  as  modem  as 
Ben  Franklin's  post  rider  in  these  cities. 
The  efficient  operation  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  too  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion for  us  to  practice  any  false  econo- 
mies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  a  minute  so  I  may 
ask  him  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  for 
an  additional  minute, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
but  everybody  has  been  using  the  Chi- 
cago fiasco  as  the  prime  example  to  show 
an  impending  physical  breakdown  of  our 
postal  system  and  I  do  not  think  this  is 
accurate.  I  asked  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  William  M.  McMillan— and  It  is 
in  the  hearings  on  page  419— why  then 
did  not  we  have  the  same  situation  occur 
in  New  York  or  in  San  Francisco,  or  in 
Los  Angeles  or  in  Boston?  Why  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  they  went  without  a  postmaster 
in  Chicago  last  year  for  a  long  time, 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  said 
he  was  going  to  ask  a  question.  I  would 
like  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
take  the  time  if  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  finish,  to  ask  a  question.  If  the 
gentleman  needs  it,  I  will  yield  him  an 
additional  minute. 

The  Chicago  Post  Office  did  not  have 
a  postmaster— I  forget  the  exact  length 
of  time,  but  It  was  for  a  long  period  of 
time— because  of  politics.  Also,  a  great 
many  supervisors  retired  in  Chicago,  be- 
fore the  postmaster  had  resigned 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  another 
minute. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  my  good 
mend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  his  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
aouse,  there  was  utter  chaos  in  the  run- 
°fig  of  the  Chicago  Post  Office.  That  Is 
«^ny  there  was  such  a  backlog  of  mail. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
w  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  have  been  In  Chicago. 
isaw  what  the  problem  was  in  Chicago. 
"le  problem  Is  still  there.    There  Is  not 
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the  big  logjam  there  now,  because  a  great 
deal  of  mall  is  not  being  sent  Into  Chi- 
cago that  should  be  sent  there  for  sort- 
ing and  distribution.  It  is  being  sent  to 
other  points  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
What  they  need  In  Chicago  is  a  modem 
post  office  and  some  modern  facilities. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  And  if  there  is  going  to 
be  improvement  there,  there  has  to  be 
some  appropriation  for  modernization. 

We  have  to  mechanize  in  order  to 
handle  the  increased  volumes  of  mail. 
That  is  what  we  need  In  Chicago 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  am  tired 
of  having  red  herrings  constantly  cloud- 
ing this  issue.  If  it  was  a  question  only 
of  a  poor  facility  in  Chicago,  why  wasn't 
Chicago  included  in  this  bill  for  a  new 
building? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  asked  the  Postmaster 
General  that  question  specifically  in  the 
hearings.  The  Postmaster  General  indi- 
cated that  they  might  need  a  new  build- 
ing in  Chicago  but  that  they  were  trying 
another  kind  of  facility  there  which  they 
believe  will  remedy  the  situation.  It 
was  not  politics  alone  that  caused  the 
situation,  as  the  gentleman  implies. 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  hear- 
ings, he  will  note  what  happened  in  Chi- 
cago was  that  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  services  that  resulted  in  the  cata- 
strophic delay  of  the  mail.  He  said  that 
it  may  happen  again  there.  He  said  that 
it  may  happen  in  any  post  office  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  imply  anything  for  the  record.  I  want 
the  record  clear  and  exact.  I  am  not 
implying. 

This  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors, 
and  it  is  a  big  contributing  factor.  They 
went  without  a  postmaster  in  Chicago 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  a  group  of 
supervisors  quit  there,  who  had  been  in 
the  post  office  for  many  years;  they  had 
chaos  as  a  result. 

I  am  all  for  a  new  post  office  in  Chi- 
cago, and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  more 
deserving  man  for  a  new  post  office  in 
his  district  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  the  Congressman  from  Chi- 
cago [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  gracious  statement.  I  thank  him, 
too,  for  his  support  of  a  new  postal 
facility  in  Chicago,  a  facility  which  is 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcan  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray], 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
object  to  the  cut  of  $11  million  in  build- 
ing funds  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  suggested  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Much  of  that  cut  Is  seed  money 
for  new  post  offices,  such  as  the  one 
scheduled  for  Carbondale,  111.— in  my 
district  Money  for  sites  and  other  ex- 
penses Is  required  before  a  building  is  ac- 


tually constructed.  This  cut  will  affect 
cities  across  the  land.  There  just  are 
not  adequate  post  office  buildings.  They 
are  old,  too  small,  and  uneconomical  to 
operate.  As  an  example,  the  workroom 
floor  in  Carbondale  is  6,600  square  feet. 
Postal  experts  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
basic  requirement  for  17,000  square  feet. 
Coordinating  with  the  House  and  Senate 
pubhc  works  committees.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  local  officials,  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  scheduled  to 
proceed  with  a  one-story  structure  of 
about  38,000  square  feet.  This  would 
meet  postal  needs  in  Carbondale  for  the 
next  20  years. 

Present  conditions  are  terrible.  The 
congestion  within  the  building  is  creat- 
ing gross  inefficiency,  which  is  costing 
the  taxpayers  money  because  of  delayed 
mail  and  double  handling  which  raises 
the  per  piece  labor  costs. 

Tliis  type  of  problem  is  compounded  in 
larger  cities  which  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  appropriations  bill  as  it  Is  reported 
out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
funds  be  restored  so  that  this  situation 
can  be  alienated. 

Mr,  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
my  friend  from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen], 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the  Post 
Office  Department   is  almost  dro^^-ning 
under  a  deluge  of  mail,  the  Hoa'-e  Ap- 
propriations    Committee     has     recom- 
mended a  cut  in  its  proposed  budget, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  alarming. 
I   do  not  need   to  tell  my  colleagues 
about   what   is  happening   to   our  mail 
service.     Every  one  of  us  encounters  It 
every  day.    I  can  personally  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  a  letter  mailed  in  downtown 
Washington  which   required   5  days  to 
reach  me.    I  can  personally  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  a  letter  airmailed  from  Chicago 
which  took  5  days  to  reach  me. 

Our  population  is  exploding.  More  and 
more  letters  are  being  written  every  dav. 
Nearly  every  corporation  and  business 
in  the  country  looks  upon  the  mail  as 
being  one  of  their  chief  forms  of  adver- 
tising. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  rec- 
ommended 11  new  major  postal  facili- 
ties across  the  country.  One  of  these  fa- 
cilities would  be  in  my  hometown  of  Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Tucson's  population  has  more  than 
tripled  since  1950.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  cities  in  the  Nation.  The  Tuc- 
son post  office  facilities  are  not  nearly 
half  large  enough.  They  alreadj*  have 
burst  their  seams  and  have  had  to  rent 
extra  space.  Tucson  postal  workers 
have  to  process  mail  in  three  separate 
buUdings.  They  are  saddled  with  split 
operations,  excessive  shuttle  service,  ex- 
cessive supervision,  and  extra  mailing 
procedures. 

If  the  Tucson  postal  project  were  ap- 
proved, it  would  result  in  annual  sa\-ings 
of  about  $200,000  a  year.  Yet.  this 
project,  along  with  similar  projects  in 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and 
Rapid  City,  Is  endangered  by  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  the  budget. 
WhUe  I  respect  the  judgment  of  my 
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Appropriations  Committee  colleagues,  I 
question  this  kind  of  economy.  Is  this  a 
proper  way  to  Improve  our  mail  service? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi]. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
his  fine  committee  for  the  wonderful  job 
they  have  done  in  bringing  the  appro- 
priation bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  very  short  story 
about  a  man  who  had  led  a  sort  of  risque 
life,  who  was  dying.  The  good  padre 
came  to  his  side  and  he  said.  "Are  you 
ready  to  renounce  the  devil?"  The  man 
looked  around  and  said,  "I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  antagonize  anybody." 

So,  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OCQce  and  Civil  Service, 
I  am  grateful.  At  least  we  know  that  the 
Postmaster  General  will  do  his  best  to 
work  with  the  budget  which  has  been  so 
far  agreed  upon. 

Everybody  talks  about  cutting  the 
service.  Everybody  should  realize  that 
80  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  spent  for  wages,  so  if 
we  take  out  almost  $75  million  from  the 
expenditures,  that  will  mean  we  are  cut- 
ting $60  million  in  wages,  plus  about  $6 
million  in  transportation. 

I  have  with  me  a  statement  given  to 
me  by  the  counsel  for  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  its  report  on  H.R.  7501 — House  Report 
No.  144 — for  Post  Office  Department  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1968,  bases 
the  appropriated  funds  on  a  3-percent 
Increase  in  mail  volume.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  $75  million  in 
the  "operations"  appropriations  and  a 
reduction  of  $6.5  million  in  the  "trans- 
portation" appropriations,  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  3-percent  voliune  in- 
crease. 

In  the  original  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
based  their  recommendations  for  appro- 
priations on  an  increase  of  3  percent  in 
volume.  The  volume  went  up  5.8  per- 
cent. 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Committee 
reduced  the  budget  request  for  "opera- 
tions" by  $15.3  million,  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  percent  of  volume  increase 
used.  The  Post  Office  Department 
stated  on  February  15,  1966,  that  their 
estimates  were  that  the  volume  increase 
then  was  5.4  percent. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  representatives 
of  the  Department  stated  on  February 
27.  1967,  that  the  Department  was  bas- 
ing their  appropriation  request  on  an  in- 
crease of  4.2  percent  for  "operations" 
and  "transportation,"  to  take  care  of  a 
workload  that  would  Increase  by  4.5  per- 
cent. 

The  committee  report — House  Report 
No.  144 — indicates  on  page  12,  that  the 
appropriation  for  "operations"  is  re- 
duced almost  by  $75  million,  and  that 
the  "transportation"  appropriation  was 
reduced  $6.5  million  because  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  volume  Increase 
would  not  be  4 '2  percent,  as  estimated 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  but  would  be 
only  3  percent. 


It  is  well  to  point  out  that  96  percent 
of  the  "operations"  appropriation  goes 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  other  costs  of 
employees  who  handle  the  mail. 

It  would  seem  that  the  3-percent  pro- 
jected increase  in  mail  volume  is  much 
too  conservative. 

On  page  98  of  the  appropriation  hear- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1967,  a  table  shows 
the  total  mail  volume  increases  to  be  as 
follows : 

Percent 
1065   over   1964    (actual) 3.15 

1966  over   1965    (estimate) 3.5 

1967  over    1966    (estimate) 4.5 

On  page  102  of  the  appropriation 
hearings  for  fiscal  year  1968,  a  table 
shows  the  total  mail  volume  Increases  to 
be  as  follows: 

Percent 

1966  over  1965  (actual) 5.2 

1967  over  1966   (estimate) 5.5 

1968  over    1967    (estimate) 4.5 

The  Appropriations  Committee  had 
based  their  appropriation  recommenda- 
tions on  the  volume  increase  of  3  per- 
cent, which  is  considerably  below  any  of 
the  official  estimates  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what 
effect  the  use  of  a  3-percent  volume  in- 
crease, with  the  resulting  reduction  in 
the  appropriations,  will  have  on  postal 
service.  We  cannot  expect  to  reach  the 
goal  of  a  superlative  postal  service  set 
by  the  Postmaster  General  when  we  con- 
tinue to  shortchange  the  appropriations. 
I  would  like  to  mention  just  two  in- 
stances. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  complaints 
received  by  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  last  year  related 
to  the  Department's  ban  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  door-to-door  city  delivery 
service,  which  was  not  provided  for  lack 
of  sufficient  funds. 

Currently,  there  are  8  million  Amer- 
ican families  that  are  provided  curb  de- 
livery service,  and  about  4  million  of 
those  families  should  have  door-to-door 
delivery  service.  Door-to-door  delivery 
service  for  these  4  million  families  would 
cost  $56.6  million. 

The  Department  Included  in  their 
budget  request  for  1968,  only  $15  million 
to  extend  the  door-to-d(x>r  delivery  serv- 
ice to  an  additional  1  million  families. 
This  would  leave  3  million  families  with 
second-rate  curbline  service.  I  think  we 
should  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  try 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  $75  million 
appropriation  cut,  based  solely  on  an 
estimated  3-percent  increase  in  mail  vol- 
imne. 

The  second  item  I  wish  to  mention  Is 
that  the  Department  did  not  request. 
and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  amount 
recommended  does  not  include,  any 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  wage  in- 
creases which  will  be  required  to  be  paid 
to  star  route  contractors  by  reason  of 
the  Contract  Service  Act  of  1965.  This 
item  will  cost  an  additional  $10.2  mil- 
Uon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of   the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  In- 
tere-sted  In  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana    [Mr.  Madden]    with  re- 


spect to  the  unbalanced  Post  Office  budg- 
et and  his  insistence  that  certain  mail 
rates  be  increased  to  bring  it  in  balance. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  I  have  been  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  18  years. 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  Postmaster  General 
submit  to  that  committee  or  to  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  calling  for  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  Post  Office  Department;  that  is, 
with  rates  charged  that  would  balance 
the  budget. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  Chi- 
cago post  office  situation.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  better  located  buildir.g 
would  be  helpful,  but  this  is  hardly  an 
alibi  for  the  failure  of  the  Postmaster 
General  last  October  to  heed  the  warning 
of  months  earlier  that  there  would  be 
exactly  the  situation  that  developed  in 
the  Chicago  post  office.  I  would  think 
you  could  almost  use  almost  any  kind  of 
a  structure  and  take  care  of  the  mail  if 
you  had  7  months  of  warning  that  a 
breakdown  was  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  arose  to  pay 
my  respects  to  this  bill.  It  calls  for  the 
spending  of  $7.5  billion  and,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
so  well  emphasized,  that  is  almost  $800 
million  more  than  was  expended  on  the 
same  two  departments  last  year. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  get  rid  of  one 
question  that  I  normally  ask  on  all  ap- 
propriation bills — one  of  the  lesser  items 
but  nevertheless  an  interesting  one — how 
many  representation  allowances,  and  in 
what  amounts,  are  there  for  these  two 
departments?  The  gentleman  under- 
stands what  I  mean  by  "representation 
allowances." 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  think  there  is  one  item  In 
here  for  $5,000  that  would  cover  repre- 
sentation purposes,  and  there  may  be 
another  item,  although  I  do  not  recall 
it  offhand,  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  which  amounts  to  $6,000.  So 
it  is  $6,000  and  $5,000  currently.  That 
is  what  it  figures  out  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  a  total  of  $11,000  for 
what  our  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney]  calls  the  tools  of  the  trade— 
the  receptions,  the  hors  d'oeuvres.  and 
what  have  you.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEED.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  we  go  deeper  in  debt, 
the  representation  allowances — the  win- 
ing and  dining — increases  up  and  down 
the  line. 

Now,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
as  I  understand  it — and  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — for  the  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  Since  the  bill  covers  the 
Treasury  Department,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  present  cost  of  the  in- 
terest payment  on  the  Federal  debt? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed] . 

Mr.  STEED.  The  amoimt  estimated 
with  which  to  pay  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  is 
$14.2  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $14.2  billion  is  the  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  the  Federal  debt 
alone — $14.2  billion? 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  And, 
may  I  remind  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  the  inter- 
est charge  on  the  national  debt  has  gone 
up  in  the  last  6  years  from  $9  billion  a 
year  to  $14  billion  a  year.  That  is  $5 
billion  a  year  increase  in  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  We  could  construct  and 
build  a  lot  of  post  offices  for  that  $5  bil- 
lion, if  those  who  are  so  anxious  for 
them  would  help  us  cut  down  a  little  on 
the  national  debt.  So  we  could  save 
some  of  this  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $14.2  billion  in  interest 
on  the  debt  that  we  are  cowardly  pass- 
ing on  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  and  on  down  the  line? 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  is  the  debt  in- 
creasing but  this  Government  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  gimmickry  of  the  sales  par- 
ticipation certificates  and  the  interest 
rate  goes  up.  I  understand  that  the  in- 
terest on  a  series  E  bond  is  4.17  percent 
and  that  only  at  maturity  but  if  you 
have  S5,000  and  can  obtain  a  sales  par- 
ticipation certificate  you  will  be  paid  at 
least  5  percent  interest  from  the  day  you 
get  your  certificate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  further 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Unless  someone  com- 
ments again  on  gross  national  product, 

1  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  gross  national 
product,  and  its  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  is  meaningless? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me  an  additional  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  have  never  been  impressed  with 
the  gross  national  product,  as  a  yard- 
stick of  national  income,  because  it  is 
too  phony  in  too  many  respects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  why  we  have 
quit  talking  about  net  income— net  na- 
tional income? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Out  of  every  dollar 
Which  the  Government  collects  in  in- 
come tax.  It  takes  11  cents  to  pay  the 
carrying  charges,  or  interest  if  you  please 
on  the  national  debt,  and  that  only  leaves 
89  cents  with  which  to  discharge  the 
other  functions  of  the  Government. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those 
Who  say,  "Do  not  worry  about  the  na- 

uJin  '^^^^'-  "^^  °^e  It  to  ourselves  and 
«  will  never  have  to  be  paid." 

fh^'"'  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
"lat  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  does  either. 
Mr.  GROSS.    No.     But  I  know  that 


the  executive  branch  of  Government  Is 
going  to  do  all  right  under  this  bill,  with 
a  one-half  million  dollar  Increase. 
There  is  no  economy  in  the  branch  of 
government  over  which  the  President 
presides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  this  question: 
How  many  thousands  of  new  employees 
are  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CONTE.     About  26,750. 
Mr.     GROSS.     Twenty-six    thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right;  about 
26,750. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  gets  the  bulk  of 
those  employees? 

Mr.  CONTE.    The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, about  25,545  additional  employees. 
Mr.    GROSS.     Twenty-six    thousand 
employees?    I  still  cannot  believe  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right.  We  gave  the 
Internal  Revenue  about  1,100  new  em- 
ployees in  salaries  and  expenses,  revenue 
accounting  and  processing  and  compli- 
ance accounts,  and  there  are  six  employ- 
ees in  the  Budget  Bureau.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  employees  I  would  say  would 
come  under  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  expressed 
some  surprise  at  that,  but  I  suspect  he 
will  be  more  surprised  to  learn  there  are 
745,000  employees  in  that  Department 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  JONAS.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  one  further  step? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he  made 
on  the  Chicago  Post  Office  Department. 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Chicago  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment because  it  is  not  my  district,  but 
everyone  who  wants  to  cry  for  more 
money  in  this  budget  uses  the  Chicago 
Post  Office  as  an  example,  and  they  did 
before  our  committee. 

You  are  100  percent  right  when  you 
say  things  deteriorated  out  there. 

On  page  419  of  the  committee  print 
I  asked  Mr.  McMillan,  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General: 

Wasn't  It  a  fact,  though,  that  In  Chicago 
we  went  for  a  period  of  time  without  a 
postmaster  there? 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Assistant 
Postmaster: 

That  was  one  of  our  big  problems.  But, 
it  was  not  only  without  a  postmaster  but 
previously  on  December  30,  1965,  some  of 
our  high-ranl<ing  and  very  competent  super- 
visors had  retired.  In  the  spring  of  1966 
the  postmaster  resigned  and  we  had  one  of 
our  career  people  In  charge  until  a  postmas- 
ter was  appointed  shortly  before  this  jam  oc- 


curred. During  thU  period,  supervision 
deteriorated,  to  put  it  kindly,  and  the  effect 
passed  on  t.  the  employees  and  it  accentu- 
ated or  perhaps  was  the  match  that  lit  the 
fire  that  was  ready  to  be  lighted. 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  it  was  not  a  question 
of  transportation,  as  some  have  insisted? 
Mr.  CONTE.     It  was  not  a  question  of 
transportation.     It  was  not  a  question  of 
money  or  employees,  buildings,  or  any- 
thing else;  it  was  poor  management. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute    to    the    gentleman    from    New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
tells  me  that  one  of  his  greatest  fears  is 
that  one  day  he  will  read  a  headline  in 
the  paper  which  says  "this  is  the  day 
the  mail  stopped." 

As  much  as  the  postal  service  is  striv- 
ing to  keep  its  head  above  water,  at>ove 
the  fiood  of  mail  that  is  now  flowing 
through  every  post  office  in  the  land,  it 
is  entirely  possible,  according  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  that  another  mail 
jam  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in 
Chicago  last  October  could  happen  in 
any  major  r>ost  office  in  the  land. 

The  postal  plant  in  the  major  cities  is 
more  often  than  not  the  same  as  that 
operated  by  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley  back  in  the  1930's  when  mail 
volume  was  less  than  half  today's  80 
billion  pieces  annually. 

No  one  denies  the  importance  of  mail 
service  to  the  business  community,  to 
families,  and  friends.  And  no  one  denies 
that  post  offices  which  today  are 
cramped,  dark,  ill  placed,  and  ill  de- 
signed to  handle  mail  with  modem 
mechanization  undreamed  of  in  the 
1930's  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yet  the  cuts  made  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  budget,  cuts  including 
$11  million  in  the  building  program,  seri- 
ously jeopardize  important  post  office 
projects  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  slashes  seriously  increase  the 
threat  that  someday  soon  we  will  be 
reading  that  headline  so  dreaded  by 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien. 

Our  postal  service  is  a  national  re- 
source that  should  be  preserved,  en- 
couraged, invested  in,  and  carefully 
nurtured.  The  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  second-rate  service  from  a 
third-rate  postal  plant.  I  urge  that 
these  funds  be  reinstated  so  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  provide  the  pub- 
lic with  the  type  of  mail  service  it  wants 
and  deserves. 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  also  slashed  well 
over  $80  million  from  the  Department's 
request  for  transportation  and  operating 
funds  on  the  assumption  that  the  mail 
explosion  is  subsiding. 

I  strongly  disagree,  inasmuch  as  vol- 
ume has  soared  more  than  5  percent 
annually  for  each  of  the  past  2  years  and 
gives  no  indication  of  letting  up.  It 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  short- 
sighted to  seriously  affect  the  overall 
posture  of  the  postal  service  by  under- 
estimating the  growth  in  total  volume. 
Therefore,  I  also  propose  that  these 
funds  be  reinstated. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  at 
this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  fine 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  1. 
There  is  no  better,  harder  working  chair- 
man in  the  House,  nor  anyone  who 
knows  his  bill  so  well. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTEl,  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  on  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  shown  today  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  and  of  the  other  agencies  included 
in  this  bill.  He  is  constructive,  he  is 
well  informed,  he  is  hard  working.  Only 
occasionally  does  he  lapse  as  he  did  a 
few  moments  ago — frankly,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  this  temporary  lapse — and  I 
call  it  temporary — when  he  said  that 
what  happened  in  Chicago  during  that 
temporary  paralysis  of  mail  delivery  was 
attributable  to  politics.  He  read  from 
page  419  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  In- 
terestingly enough.  Mr  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  read  from  that  very  same  page 
in  justification  for  my  position.  The 
record  shows  there  were  other  reasons 
for  what  happened  at  Chicago.  Politics 
is  not  one  of  the  reasons  given. 

It  is  true  it  took  a  long  time  for  the 
postmaster  to  be  appointed.  But  the  ex- 
cerpt the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl  read  from  the  record  itself 
shows  that  the  supervisors  who  resigned 
did  so  before  the  postmaster  left.  They 
retired.  Their  retirement  had  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  failure  to  appoint  a  post- 
master. 

But  let  us  return  to  page  419,  to  the 
record  itself,  and  see  the  reasons 
ascribed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  the  catastrophe  in  Chicago. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl  asked  Mr.  McMillan  about 
what  happened  in  Chicago.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Conte.  actually.  It  did 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  Just  fanned  out.  In 
attempting  to  cure  the  Chicago  situation  as 
rapidly  as  we  could,  we  shipped  large  vol- 
umes of  mall  out  of  there.  Some  of  the  of- 
fices were  pretty  hard  hit. 

Then  he  cites  other  offices  that  were 
hit. 

For  Instance.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  Des 
Moines,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis. 
and  other  offices  which  are  transit  points, 
were  well  covered  up  themselves  for  a  week 
or  10  days. 

Then  further: 

There  was  no  breakdown  of  service  except 
in  the  nonpreferential  transit  mall  because 
we  Insisted  on  giving  priority  to  flrst-class 
and  air  mall.  Much  of  the  mall  diverted  out 
of  Chicago  and  It  took  us  several  days,  and 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  a  week  or 
more,  to  get  it  distributed  and  forwarded 
onward. 

It  Is  like  throwing  a  big  rock  In  the  pond; 
the  ripples  spread  out.  When  the  terminal 
points  were  cleared  out.  it  got  to  the  delivery 
offices  and  we  had  problems  there. 

We  didn't  have  a  breakdown  of  service,  but 
we  certainly  had  some  mall  delayed.  If  an 
office  that  Is  used  to  getting  mall  regularly, 
all  of  a  sudden  gets  a  week's  pUeup.  obvi- 
ously they  cannot  deliver  It  the  next  day. 

n  took  us  4  to  5  weeks  to  get  the  system 
cleared.     This,  of  course,  Included  the  mall 


that  was  coming  into  the  system  in  the 
Interim. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Wasn't  It  a  fact,  though,  that 
In  Chicago,  we  went  for  a  period  of  time 
without  a  postmaster  there? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  was  one  of  our  big 
problems.  But.  It  was  not  only  without  a 
postmaster  but  previously  on  December  30. 
1965,  some  of  our  high-ranking  and  very 
competent  supervisors  had  retired. 

So,  it  is  clear  the  supervisory  em- 
ployees resigned  long  before  the  mail 
piled  up  in  mountainlike  quantities. 

But  in  response  to  a  further  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl,  it  is  fair  to  say,  the  hear- 
ings show  the  following 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  please  read  the  next  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  just  got  through 
reading  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  the  gentleman 
read  it  asjain. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  him  the 
time  if  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  will  be  very  glad  to 

read  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  All  right,  plea.se  read  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  what  Mr.  Conte 

a.sks   and  the  replies   that   are   given: 

Mr.  Conte.  Wasn't  It  a  fact,  though,  that 
in  Chicago,  we  went  for  a  period  of  time 
without  a  postmaster  there? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  was  one  of  our  big 
problems.  But,  it  was  not  only  without  a 
postmaster  but  previously  on  December  30. 
1965.  some  of  our  high-ranking  and  very  com- 
petent supervisors  had  retired. 

In  the  spring  of  1966  the  postmaster  re- 
signed and  we  had  one  of  our  career  people 
In  charge  until  a  postmaster  was  appointed 
shortly  before  this  Jam  occurred.  During 
this  period,  supervision  deteriorated,  to  put 
it  klndlv.  and  the  effect  passed  on  to  the  em- 
ployees'and  it  accentuated  or  perhaps  was 
the  match  that  lit  the  fire  that  was  ready 
to  be  lighted. 

Mr  Conte.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  then. 
Is  It  fair  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  this 
reoccurrlng  again  would  really  be  minimized 
unless  you  had  an  unusual  set  of  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  can  reoccur  It  could 
reoccur  in  Chicago  or  It  could  reoccur  else- 
where. We  are  hopeful  It  will  not  because 
I  think  we  learned  some  valuable  things  at 
Chicago  and  perhaps  more  Importantly  some 
of  our  big  mailers  learned  some  Important 
things  at  Chicago. 

Many  of  them  learned  we  can  no  longer 
have  millions  of  pieces  of  mall  dumped  In 
our  laps  without  some  prior  notice. 

One  of  the  things  we  stress  at  our  Mall 
Users  Council  Is  absolute  necessity  of  getting 
at  least  30  days'  notice  of  when,  where,  and 
what  kinds  of  mall  Is  going  to  be  deposited 
when  It  amounts  up  In  the  millions  of  pieces. 

I  am  very  confident  we  will  get  their  co- 
operation because  they  know  now  we  have  to 
work  together  In  this  area.  Of  course,  as 
the  Postmaster  General  pointed  out  yester- 
day, one  of  the  things  that  hit  us  so  hard 
there  was  the  transfer  of  large  volumes  of 
mall  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

As  I  understand,  the  transfer  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  tax  break.  In  any  event, 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  many  of  the 
people  mailing  in  New  York  suddenly  trans- 
ferred their  mailing  activities  to  Chicago. 

And,  specifically,  for  those  who  want 
to  read  the  rest  of  the  record,  other 
reasons  are  given,  among  them  the  fact 
that  mail  was  dumped  on  Chicago  at 
this  particular  time  from  New  York- 
big  loads  of  mail. 

So  it  was  a  combination  of  many  un- 


fortunate circumstances  that  hit  the 
Chicago  F>ost  office  at  this  particular 
time.  It  was  not  politics,  I  suggest,  that 
caused  that.  I  say  it  was  not  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
suggests  a  political  situation  in  Chicago. 
With  respect  to  the  need  for  a  post 
office,  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ConteI. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  new  post  office  facil- 
ity in  the  city — a  great  need.  The  facil- 
ity we  have  there  is  obsolete. 

I  a-sked  the  Postmaster  General  about 
a  new  building  and  he  stated  that  they 
were  going  to  try  a  different  system,  a 
new  system  called  a  sectional  center.  He 
did  not  say  a  new  post  office  was  not 
needed.  The  Department  is  going  to  try 
the  sectional  center  first  to  see  if  it  can 
deal  with  the  enormous  problem, 

I  hope  it  will  work.  I  hope  the  sys- 
tem will  work,  but  frankly,  I  am  not 
nearly  as  optimistic  as  the  Postmaster 
is.  I  think  the  time  will  come  shortly 
when  we  will  need  a  new  pwst  office  in 
Chicago,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  get  one  because  Chicago  is  located 
in  such  a  strategic  position  geographi- 
cally. It  is  a  transshipment  point  for 
a  great  deal  of  mail.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  have  a  good  facility  in  Chicago  to  take 
care  of  not  only  our  own  needs  but  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  surrounding 
communities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  support  this  appro- 
priations bill.  As  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  find  it  impossible  to  either  approve 
or  disapprove  appropriations  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  when  our  com- 
mittee has  not  held  a  single  hearing  on 
any  program  covered  by  the  bill. 

Who  is  to  say  that  25.u00  additional 
employees  are  needed?  It  certainly 
seems  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  so  decide.  At  any  rate,  approval  for 
hiring  so  many  new  employees  seriously 
jeopardizes  the  chances  that  present 
postal  workers  wiU  get  a  pay  raise  this 
year. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  March  8.  1967  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee  adopted  a 
statement  which  urged  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  political 
influence  in  th*-  postal  service. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  is  one  of  the  worlds 
biggest  businesses.  It  employs  more  than 
700.000  employees  and  has  an  annual 
operating  budget  in  excess  of  $6.5  billion. 
I  am  certain  that  if  politics  was  removed 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
efficiency  and  hiring  and  promotion  on 
merit  substituted  in  its  place,  that  sav- 
ings within  the  postal  department  could 
be  effected.  Without  question,  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Something  must  be  done. 

An  important  first  step  has  been  out- 
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lined  in  the  statement  by  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee.  As  chalnnan 
of  this  committee,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  the  text  of 
that  statement: 

Kepvblican  Policy  Committee  Recommends 
Legislation  To  Pbohibit  Political  Influ- 
ence IN  the  Postal  Service 

In  order  to  have  a  flrst-class  postal  system, 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  be  divorced 
from  politics.  We  urge  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  legislation  Introduced  by  Re- 
publican Members  that  would  eliminate 
political  favoritism  and  Insure  the  recogni- 
tion and  promotion  of  able  and  experienced 
career  postal  employees. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
Is  one  of  the  world's  biggest  businesses.  It 
employs  more  than  700.000  employees  and 
bandies  over  75.6  billion  pieces  of  mall  each 
year. 

Although  this  Department  has  an  annual 
operating  budget  In  excess  of  $6.5  billion  a 
year,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated, conscientious  employees,  it  has  not 
furnished  the  type  of  mall  service  that  this 
country  needs  and  demands.  Moreover,  the 
ever  Increasing  number  of  complaints,  mis- 
deliveries, nondeliveries,  delays  and  backups 
are  a  clear  warning  that  even  more  serious 
trouble  lies  ahead  unless  corrective  steps  are 
taken. 

The  American  people  will  not  get  the  type 
of  postal  service  they  deserve,  and  the  many 
problems  within  the  service  will  not  be  cor- 
rected, until  there  Is  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  Department  Is 
operated.  As  long  as  this  Department  re- 
mains a  politically-dominated  agency  where 
appointments  and  all  promotions  from 
postmaster  to  carrier,  are  based  on  political 
favoritism  rather  than  merit,  postal  experi- 
ence and  good  management  procedures,  a 
first-class  postal  system  cannot  be  developed 
and  maintained. 

Postal  employees  should  not  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  obtaining  a  Job  or  their 
future  In  the  postal  service  is  determined 
by  the  size  or  regularity  of  their  political 
contributions. 

The  more  modern  European  systems  are 
operated  strictly  on  a  professional  business 
basis.  They  have  recognized  that  In  order 
to  give  quality  service,  the  operation  of  these 
departments  must  be  divorced  from  politics. 
This  is  In  contrast  to  our  own  system 
wherein  postmasters  of  even  the  largest  cities 
operating  post  offices  doing  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  business  a  year  and  employing 
many  thousands  of  employees,  need  two  par- 
amount qualifications— they  must  belong  to 
the  right  political  party  and  they  must 
curry  favor   with   the   right  politicians. 

Certainly,  every  employee  coming  into  the 
postal  service  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  rise  up  through  the  ranks  and  attain  a 
top  supervisory  position.  This  Is  not  the 
case  today  and  It  may  never  be  the  case  un- 
less appropriate  legislation  Is  enacted  into 
law 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
would  have  been  a  very  easy  political  de- 
cision to  vote  for  the  administration's 
request  for  $7.5  billion  for  the  Treasury 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priation bUl  of  1968. 

I  could  not.  however.  In  good  con- 
science, force  myself  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
would  represent  an  increase  of  $797,916  - 
865  over  that  appropriated  last  year  for 
the  same  purposes. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  how 
this  Congress  could  approve  this  appro- 
priation bill  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
\ery  tragic  situation  in  Vietnam,  requir- 
ng  expenditures  In  defense  of  $75.5  bil- 
lion, and  with  our  Nation  facing  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  financial  crisis. 


The  United  States  today  has  a  higher 
debt  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, and  the  Interest  alone  on  this 
debt  Is  the  second  largest  Item  in  our 
budget.  During  the  last  6  years,  the  In- 
terest charge  alone  on  our  national  debt 
has  increased  from  $9  billion  to  $14  bil- 
lion in  1968.  This  means  that  of  every 
dollar  the  Government  collects  from  tax- 
payers, 11  cents  is  used  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  this  debt. 

I  feel  that  this  Congress  needs  to  make 
a  decision.  If  we  are  to  approve  the 
high-spending  Johnson  administration 
proposals,  then  this  Congress  must  face 
up  to  a  tax  increase  this  year. 

By  its  own  admission,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration will  be  facing  $8  bilUon 
deficit,  even  after  a  6-percent  surtax  and 
a  raise  in  postal  rates. 

It  is  far  past  time  that  this  Congress 
show,  through  its  actions,  that  we  will 
not  allow  the  Johnson  administration 
to  continue  the  high-spending  programs 
they  have  pursued  In  the  past.  The 
irresponsible  spending  we  are  now  doing 
will  have  severe  effects  on  generations 
to  follow. 

I  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  place 
rigid  priorities  on  domestic  spending 
programs  and  work  toward  bringing  the 
runaway  Johnson  budget  in  hne. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     There     being     no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  in  the  Office  of  the 
.Secretary.  Including  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Treasury  Building  and  Annex 
thereof;  services  as  authorized  by  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  3109;  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5901;  80  Stat.  299);  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses;  $7,200,000, 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On 
page  2,  line  12.  strike  out  "$7,200,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,015,000". 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  I  will  not  take 
anything  like  the  5  minutes  given  me. 
The  amendment  would  merely  eliminate 
the  additional  15  positions  authorized  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  is  interested,  as  we  are,  in  economy, 
or  he  should  be,  and  he  should  be  setting 
an  example.  I  think  he  could  operate 
his  office  with  the  same  number  of  people 
he  had  last  year.  The  amendment  is 
simply  intended  to  eliminate  the  15  new 
jobs  for  his  office.  He  has  some  570  now 
and  should  be  able  to  get  along  very  well 
next  year  with  that  number. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  ap- 
propriation increase  asked  for  this 
agency  includes  15  additional  people,  and 
I  thought  the  House  might  like  to  know 
what  these  15  jobs  are.  Ten  of  th^m  are 
to  establish  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram In  the  Treasury  Department  that 


the  Congress  has  enacted.  Two  are  for 
use  in  the  public  debt  activity,  and  since 
the  Congress  has  raised  the  debt  limit.  I 
think  you  can  tmderstand  why  the  work- 
load there  is  growing.  Three  are  for  cus- 
todial services  in  the  building.  These  are 
all  needed.  That  is  why  the  committee 
allowed  the  15  employees.  I  think  they 
are  justified.  I  think  this  is  a  good,  tight 
budget,  and  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Steed)  there 
were — ayes  66.  noes  22. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  including  purchase  of  ninety-four 
pas.senger  motor  vehicles  (of  which  ninety 
shall  be  for  replacement  only)  Including 
eighty-four  for  police-tyi)e  use  which  may 
exceed  by  $300  each  of  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U,S.C.  5901;  80  Stat.  299): 
services  as  authorized  by  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  section  3109;  and  awards  of  com- 
pensation to  Informers  as  authorized  bv  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1953  (22  U.S  C.  401); 
$90,700,000. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.   I   offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  3.  line  4,  strike  out  "$90,700,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$90,400,000" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  reduce  appro- 
priations for  the  Customs  Bureau  back 
to  the  budget  request  and  thereby  elim- 
inate authority  to  hire  50  customs  agents 
in  addition  to  the  177  requested  in  the 
budget. 

The  budget  request  for  new  customs 
employees  totaled  262,  of  which  177  were 
to  be  customs  agents.  The  committee 
has  gratuitously  recommended  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $300,000  with 
which  to  employ  still  another  50  customs 
agents. 

Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  hiring  of  60  additional  customs 
agents  in  fiscal  1967.  The  administra- 
tion hired  25  of  those  additional  agents 
at  New  York  City  and  put  a  freeze  on 
hiring  the  balance  of  35  agents. 

I  will  concede  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  customs  agents  produce  more  in 
revenue  than  they  cost  in  salary.  And. 
I  also  think  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  concede  that  if  ever  an  adminis- 
tion  needed  additional  revenues,  this  one 
does. 

No  administration  in  the  history  of 
our  great  Nation  has  ever  been  as  profli- 
gate as  this  one.  In  the  first  3  years  it 
accumulated  administrative  budget  defi- 
cits of  $13.9  bilhon.  For  the  current 
year  it  anticipates  a  further  deficit  of 
$9.7  billion.  For  fiscal  1968  it  foresees 
still  a  further  deficit  of  $8.1  billion,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $31.7  billion  of  deficits 
over  the  5  consecutive  years  of  its  ad- 
ministration. Even  $31.7  billion  may 
not  be  accurate  because  our  distinguished 
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chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI.  said  on  January  24  that 
the  deficit  In  fiscal  1968  would  be  in  the 
range  of  $8  to  $18  billion,  depending  upon 
what  action  this  Congress  takes  with  re- 
sjiect  to  the  President's  fiscal  proposals. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  simply  must 
admit  that  if  the  administration  could 
have  utilized  the  services  of  the  35  au- 
thorized customs  agents,  who  have  not 
been  hired  in  fiscal  1967.  it  would  have 
done  so  because  it  desperately  needs 
every  penny  of  additional  revenue  that 
it  can  get  its  hands  on. 

The  committee's  action  in  gratuitously 
recommending  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  50  more  customs  agents  than 
the  177  requested  in  the  budget  is  in- 
credible and  I  urpe  you  to  support  my 
amendment  to  cut  this  $300,000  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  know  it  is  no  more  incredible  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  put  in  this 
bill  provision  for  these  additional  Cus- 
toms men  than  It  is  Incredible  to  us  that 
he  should  oppose  the  investment  of  an- 
other $300,000  to  raise  about  ten  times 
this  Investment  on  the  customs  duties 
levied  on  the  flow  of  foreign  goods  into 
this  country.  I  believe  for  that  one 
reason  alone  this  Investment  In  man- 
power is  needed. 

I  agree  we  have  not  yet  had  any  satis- 
factory explanation,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  to  why  the  35  jobs  were  frozen, 
as  mentioned  in  the  report,  because  there 
is  a  need  for  additional  manpower  for 
customs. 

I  also  want  to  say  that,  as  far  I  know. 
In  all  the  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  this  committee,  this  is  the  only  time 
we  have  ever  gone  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. We  have  done  it  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  think  is  overwhelming  justifica- 
tion for  it.  I  have  no  port  of  entry  in 
my  district,  but  many  of  the  Members 
do  have,  and  the  clamor  from  every  one 
of  them  for  more  manpower  was  un- 
precedented this  year.  Many  of  the 
Members  will  have  constituents  going 
Into  Canada  this  year  to  the  exposition, 
and  I  hope  that  we  do  not  find  traffic 
being  held  up  needlessly  for  lack  of  man- 
power. That  will  create  problems  that 
will  come  home  to  roost. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  business  for 
the  customs  points  and  ports  of  entry 
and  the  coastlines  of  this  country  to  be 
as  unattended  as  they  now  are.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  let  this  continue  in  this 
day  and  time  because  of  lack  of  man- 
power. This  increase  is  just  good  busi- 
ness. 'We  are  now  collecting  $29  for 
every  dollar  we  spend  for  customs  per- 
sonnel. The  most  conservative  estimate 
Is  that  we  will  get  a  10-to-l  or  better 
rate  of  return  on  this  $300,000.  It  is  not 
only  a  certainty  that  we  will  get  more 
revenue,  but  we  will  get  better  service. 
We  will  tighten  up  customs  against  the 
temptation  for  people  to  try  to  smuggle 
goods,  narcotics  and  other  contraband 
into  this  country.  We  are  today  at  the 
point  of  Inviting  that  sort  of  trend.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  Members  want 
that. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  hope  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated. I  believe  the  administration  has 
been  pennywise  and  pound-foolish,  but 
because  the  administration  has  been 
shortsighted  is  no  reason  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  shortsighted.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  have  250  more  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Customs  Bureau  it- 
self went  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  asked  for  365  new  men. 
They  were  cut  down  to  177  additional 
men.  V.'e  raise  it  only  50.  As  I  say,  this 
is  still  far  short. 

What  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
jumbo-type  planes  come  into  this  coun- 
try carrying  350  to  400  passengers? 
There  will  be  lines  at  Kemiedy  Airport 
that  will  iTin  down  to  Morgan  Station 
where  we  are  going  to  build  this  new 
post  office. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  amendment  or 
the  administration.  We  have  a  tremen- 
dous workload  for  Customs.  In  fiscal 
year  1964,  4,600,000  carriers  and  11  mil- 
lion more  people  entered  the  United 
States.  Commercial  imports  increased 
by  10  percent,  and  they  are  increasing 
by  10  percent  again  during  fiscal  year 
1967.  More  than  210  million  people  will 
cross  U.S.  borders  in  1968,  which  Is 
greater  than  our  own  population,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  by  1970,  400  million 
people  will  cross  our  borders.  For  these 
reasons  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  55. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Steed. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  64, 
noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    REGIONAL    OPERATION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration 
of  the  postal  service,  operation  of  the  In- 
spection service  and  regional  offices,  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901;  80  Stat.  299).  includ- 
ing services  as  authorized  by  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  section  3109;  management 
studies;  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  miscella- 
neous and  emergency  expenses  (including 
not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  upon  approval  by 
the  Postmaster  General ) ;  rewards  for  Infor- 
mation and  services  concerning  violations  of 
postal  laws  and  regulations,  current  and 
prior  fiscal  years.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Postmaster  General  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  services  are  rendered  or  infor- 
mation furnished,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  for  confidential  information  and 
services  shall  be  paid  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  accounted  for  solely 
on  his  certificate;  and  expenses  of  delegates 
designated  by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
attend  meetings  and  congresses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  postal  arrangements  with 
foreign  governments  pursuant  to  law,  and 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  such  expenses  to  be 


accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Postmaster  General;   $102,700,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
7.  line  18,  strike  out  ■•$102,700,000'  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  '•$100,450,000"  and  at  the  end 
of  line  18  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  colon 
and  add  ■Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  of  more  than  3,000  employees  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  regional  operations  ■ 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  tlie  5  minutes  allotted  to  me.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
limit  the  employees  in  regional  offices 
to  the  number  of  3,000.  The  committee 
was  quite  critical  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  comment  has  been  made 
about  that  in  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. May  I  read,  though,  from  the 
committee  report  the  basis  on  which  I 
think  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted.     I  quote: 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  report 
reveals  that  over  550  personnel  are  on  detail 
at  the  present  time  from  front  line  post  of- 
fices to  regional  office  Jobs  at  an  annual  total 
cost  in  excess  of  $3,900,000.  Some  of  these 
personnel  have  been  on  detail  as  long  as  8 
years.  Extended  personnel  details  of  this 
nature  and  magnitude  are  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  in  clear  violation  of  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Congress  if  not  in  fact  of  the 
law  Itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  crisis  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  in  the  post 
offices  of  the  United  States  and  not  in 
the  regional  ofQces  which  constitute  an- 
other layer  of  supervision  between  the 
post  offices  in  Washington.  I  think  a 
limitation  of  3.000  employees  in  the  re- 
gional offices  is  realistic.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tra effort  and  the  extra  employees  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  post  offices,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  we  could  give 
more  responsibility  to  the  postmasters 
and  take  some  of  the  control  out  of  the 
regional  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  it  would  make  a  re- 
duction of  $2 '4  million  and  would  re- 
strict employment  in  the  regional  offices 
to  3,000  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  JonasI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. I  am  afraid,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  create  additional  prob- 
lems in  the  regional  offices  which  will 
cost  a  lot  more  money  in  the  long  run 
than  the  problems  are  now  costing  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  regional  offices  have  3,032  official  po- 
sitions, in  addition  to  the  550  personnel 
on  detail  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!  referred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  gone 
Into  this  to  quite  some  degree.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee,  and  we  feel 
soundly  so,  that  of  these  550  people  whom 
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they  have  borrowed  out  of  the  Operations 
Branch,  that  about  180  or  200  of  them 
are  performing  work  of  a  permanent 
nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  cut 
this  request  to  200  employees.  All  we 
are  undertaking  to  do  here  is  to  allow 
the  200  additional  Jobs  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the  regional-level 
operation  where  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  the  Members 
that  we  have  placed  into  operation  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  automation  and 
computerization  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment within  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  a  heavy  payroll  involved  in  the 
operations  of  this  Department  as  well  as 
otlier  statistical  and  management  opera- 
tions by  the  regional  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
wants  to  wreck  what  they  are  now  doing 
or  wants  to  wreck  what  the  committee 
has  done  to  maintain  this  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  to  set  this  figure  so  that  their 
operations  can  remain  where  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
regions  will  be  cut  at  least  200  people 
below  their  present  operating  level.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  to  take  such  action 
would  result  In  great  harm  to  postal  sei-v- 
ice. 

I  assure  the  Members  that  this  region- 
al operation  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. We  are  continuing  our 
studies  and  we  shall  give  this  question 
great  consideration  during  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Members  will  go  along  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  leave  the 
regional  offices  where  they  now  stand 
and  thus  give  us  this  extra  year  during 
which  to  see  whether  they  are  using  this 
important  manpower  efficiently,  or 
whether  they  need  even  more  manpower. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  fact,  the  Post  Office 
Department  asked  for  1,000  new  positions, 
Including  290  for  headquarters,  85  for 
the  inspection  service,  26  for  postal  data 
centers,  and  599  for  regional  operations. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  allowed 
400  of  these  positions  specifically  includ- 
ing those  for  the  inspection  service,  the 
postal  data  centers,  and  the  source  data 
collection  system  In  headquarters  which 
we  thought  were  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  section  operated  with  net  increases 
m  personnel  in  the  last  6  years  of  only 
153  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  specifi- 
cally denied  235  additional  postal  service 
ofBcers  for  the  regions,  and  we  saw  no 
justification  for  the  use  of  air  and  water 
pollution  engineers,  beautification  spe- 
cialists, psychometric  specialists,  and 
similar  personnel. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  Umited 
mcreases  in  regional  personnel  to  no 
more  than  200  positions.  This  level  of 
f  P«"^lon  has  already  risen  to  over 
^.000  positions,  not  counting  the  550  peo- 
ple presently  on  detaU  from  the  various 
post  offices  throughout  the  Department. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  who  in  the 
committee  felt  that  the  postal  service 
officers  should  not  be  granted.  This 
represented  a  new  position  created  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  We  felt 
that  the  Postmaster  General  was  trying 
to  build  up  the  local  postmasters  and 
therefore  we  felt  that  there  should  not 
be  this  interference  from  the  supervisory 
division. 

Therefore  we  went  along  with  this 
cut.  I  think  our  cuts  were  correct,  and 
therefore  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroHna  (Mr.  Jonas]. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas >  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  77. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  request  comes  too  late. 
The  gentleman  was  not  on  his  feet  at  the 
time  the  request  was  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order 
has  been  raised.  The  Chair  does  recog- 
nize that  the  gentleman  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time.  The 
point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jonas  and 
Mr.  Steed. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
99,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Postal  Public  BtnLoiNCS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  in  connection  with  site  acquisition, 
design,  construction,  and  acquisition  of 
postal  buildings  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479),  as 
amended.  $45,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  postal  building 
projects  at  locations  and  at  maximum  con- 
struction costs  (excluding  costs  of  site  acqui- 
sition, design,  and  preconstruction  expenses) 
as  follows;  Post  Office.  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
$18,876,000;  and  Post  Office,  New  York,  New 
York.  Morgan  Station  (substructure).  $16,- 
000.000;  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing 
limits  of  cost  may  be  exceeded  by  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  and  the  amount  of  any 
such  excess  cost  may  be  provided  from  funds 
available  in  this  appropriation. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     8T     MR.     JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.   Chairman,   I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas;  Change 
the  period  at  the  end  of  line  17  on  page  10 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following;  "Provided 
further,  that  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to  re- 
imburse the  site  acquisition  fund  in  the 
appropriation  for  'Building  occupancy  and 
postal  supplies.'  " 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  refers  to  page  10  at  the  end 
of  line  17.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  deny  the  Post  Office 
Department  the  right  to  transfer  the 
$6,796,000  which  has  been  earmarked 
and  used  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Morgan  Street  site  in  New  York  and 
the  $2,013,000  used  to  acquire  the  site 
in  St.  Louis  into  the  account  from  which 
those  funds  originally  were  transferred. 


so  as  to  make  this  $9  million-plus  avail- 
able for  sites  and  planning  on  the  11 
projects  listed  and  set  out  in  the  table 
on  page  600  in  the  hearings. 

The  amendment  does  not  increase  the 
funds,  but  it  is  a  limitation  which  would 
require  that  the  fimds  in  question  be 
used  for  site  acquisition  and  planning  on 
the  11  projects  and  not  be  used  by  the 
Department  to  reimburse  another  office 
in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  I  talked 
with  him  at  some  length  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  support  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  has  offered. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  hi."?  support.  The 
amendment  is  offered  to  allay  the  fears 
of  many  in  the  Chamber  that  the  cut 
made  by  the  committee  of  about  $10 
million  in  the  building  construction 
program  might  jeopardize  some  of  the 
projects  listed  on  page  300.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  supported  by  all 
of  those  who  have  any  fear  about  this, 
because  its  sole  purpose  is  to  see  to  it 
that  these  funds  which  the  committee 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  site  acquisition  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose  and  not  be  used  to  reim- 
burse another  office  in  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  approximate 
$9  million  we  have  referred  to  will  be 
used  solely  for  site  acquisition  for  the 
Morgan  Street  site  in  New  York  and  the 
site  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  difference  can 
be  spent  between  the  other  projects. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  not  correct.  I 
accept  the  assurances  given  today  by  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  these  sites  have  already  been 
acquired.  Information  to  that  effect 
came  to  the  committee.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  so  stated  publicly  here  this  after- 
noon. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
deny  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
right  to  reimburse  the  other  fund  to  the 
extent  of  this  money  and  use  this  money 
for  the  acquisition  of  sites  as  listed  on 
page  600. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Would 
that  in  effect  mean  that  the  various  cities 
listed  on  page  600  for  the  various  cities— 
I  believe  there  are  about  11 — wiU  be 
practically  fully  funded? 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  would  be  a  slight 
difference  there.  They  would  be  practi- 
cally fully  funded,  and  as  brought  out  in 
colloquy  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  that  any 
reductions  would  be  ratably  made  among 
the  projects  listed  on  page  600. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia      These 
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Items  are  such  as  the  ones  at  Syracuse, 
Atlanta,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  JONAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposiUon  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
already  had  some  discussion  about  this 
problem  here  today,  and  this  Is  one  thing 
that  I  hope  I  can  help  every  Member  of 
this  House  clearly  to  understand.  The 
committee  reduced  this  item  by  $10.- 
853,000  and  there  is  not  any  fair  and 
equitable  way  to  do  the  things  everyone 
here  wants  to  do  unless  you  Increase  the 
amount  of  money.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  place  a  restriction  on 
the  whole  program  and  discriminate 
against  other  projects. 

This  amendment  would  prevent  the 
orderly  process  the  Department  has  used 
for  years  of  reimbursing  its  revolving 
fund  for  site  acquisition.  It  would  pre- 
vent this  money  already  used  out  of  the 
fund  for  St.  Louis  and  the  Morgan  Street 
Station  from  being  paid  back  Into  the 
revolving  fund. 

The  revolving  fund  of  $31  million  is 
at  the  present  moment  obligated  up  to 
$29  million.  That  leaves  a  balance  of 
$2  million.  Unless  these  reimburse- 
ments of  some  $9  million  are  made,  the 
projects  under  the  lease  program  that 
have  been  underway  and  that  affect 
many  Members  of  this  House — about  85 
projects  at  present — just  are  not  going 
to  be  accomplished. 

So  you  can  see  that  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment  we  are  going  to  have  an  even 
worse  problem  under  the  lease  program. 

We  have  post  offices  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
Gary.  Ind.;  Yonkers.  N.Y.;  Brooklyn. 
N.Y;  Madison.  Wis.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 
East  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  might  well  be 
affected  if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  Just  want  the  Members  to  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

If  we  want  to  make  sure  all  items  un- 
der this  program  are  built,  the  proper 
way  to  do  it  is  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  restore  the  $10  million  that  the  com- 
mittee cut.  The  committee  made  the  cut 
because  this  is  a  new  program,  and  we 
felt  the  Department  needed  a  little  more 
time  to  get  it  started  properly.  It  just 
came  over  from  GSA.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Department  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  this  much  work  in  its  first  year 
of  activity.  In  fact,  this  is  not  a  cut  at 
all.  At  best  it  is  a  delay.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  it  at  a  level  where  we  thought  It 
would  enable  them  to  do  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  job. 

I  do  not  know  what  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  action  will  be  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  but  it  will  throw  both 
these  programs  out  of  balance  and  out 
of  gear.  As  I  say  again,  every  project 
in  this  appropriation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  They  will  be  built 
whether  there  is  any  change  made  today 
or  not.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  timing  and 
money.  The  proper  way — for  those  who 
have  any  doubt  about  this — to  undo  what 
tlic  committee  has  done,  would  be  ju.st 
to  offer  a  .simple  amendment  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  money. 

We  have  delit)erately  avoided  putting 
any  restrfctions  on  the  Department. 
I  hope  the  amendment  Is  defeated. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  p>oint  out  one  of  the  things  the  com- 
mittee did  in  connection  with  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  respect  to  certain  activities 
was  to  set  up  what  was  In  effect  a  re- 
volving fund.    That  is  in  this  bill. 

The  same  thing  applies  here.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  what  we  are,  in 
effect,  doing  is  denying  the  use  of  a  re- 
volving fund,  which  in  the  construction 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  property  is  an 
extremely  important  negotiating  tool. 
The  absence  of  such  a  tool  can  increase 
costs  many,  many  times  beyond  the 
amount  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  save 
by  his  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of 
true  economy,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
from  California.  I  am  one  of  the  two 
California  Members.  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  my  California  Member  on  the 
other  side. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
is  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  this  particular 
amendment  is  to  try  to  protect  him  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  he  made  to  cut  the 
appropriation  down,  because  of  some 
post  office  that  might  not  have  been  built 
as  the  result  of  the  cuts  that  were  origi- 
nally made. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  understand 
that  comment.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Yes.  I 
was  just  wondering  if  this  amendment 
were  presented  because  the  gentleman 
discovered  that  his  original  efforts  to  cut 
the  Post  Office  appropriation  Involved 
some  post  office  in  his  own  district. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  engage  in  any 
original  efforts  to  cut  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  want 
to  speak  to  my  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  from  California. 

The  particular  amendment  which  is 
being  discu.ssed  at  this  time  could  greatly 
affect  lease  buildings  which  will  be  de- 
veloped. It  could  affect  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  many  of  the  important  areas 
of  southern  California.  I  am  speaking 
risht  now  of  the  State  of  California,  of 
southern  California,  of  the  city  of  Los 
Anpeles  and  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

Before  we  vote  on  this  on  a  partisan 
basis  we  should  determine  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  lease  building  pro- 
gram in  our  own  areas  and  the  entire 
postal  building  program  throughout  the 
country. 

I  believe  thi.s  is  a  bad  amendment.  I 
believe  my  Republican  frlend.s  from 
California  .should  join  with  us  Demo- 
crats in  defeating  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas j  there 
were — ayes  83,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON  OP 
GZORGIA 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Georgia.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  10,  line  14.  after  ■Pro- 
vided further",  strike  out  "That  the"  and 
all  of  lines  15,  16,  and  17,  and  Insert  "that 
$2,799,000  be  available  for  site  acquisition. 
design,  and  preconstructton  expense  at  At- 
lanta, Georgia". 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  somewhat  reluctantly  offer 
this  amendment.  However,  I  feel  that 
it  is  only  by  offering  the  amendment  that 
I  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  full 
committee  the  critical  situation  that  does 
exist  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  regard  to  the 
p>ostal  facilities  located  there.  You  have 
available  the  committee  report.  It  is  a 
fairly  lengthy  document.  If  you  have 
taken  the  time  to  read  the  committee  re- 
port, you  will  find  that  of  the  11  cities 
mentioned  in  this  report  only  one  has 
been  referred  to  as  having  a  critical  situ- 
ation, existing  with  regard  to  mail  han- 
dling. I  would  like  to  read  at  this  point 
from  that  report: 

The  present  operation  is  critical  due  to 
Inadequate  faclUtles.  Inefficiency,  and  mail 
delay  cannot  be  avoided  until  a  new  fa- 
cility Is  provided.  The  split  operation  and 
Inability  to  Implement  modern  mall  handling 
Innovations  la  resulting  in  millions  of  dollars 
additional  operating  coets   annually. 

As  you  see  it  Is  stated  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  being  wasted  by  ad- 
ditional operating  costs  which  would  be 
remedied  by  new  postal  facilities.  At- 
lanta, of  course,  is  a  metropolitan  area  of 
over  1  million  people — approximately  1 '  ^ 
million  people.  It  is  a  transportation  hub 
for  the  entire  Southeast.  Practically 
every  national  concern  has  an  office  in 
Atlanta.  This  means  that  the  mail  flow.^ 
In  and  out  of  Atlanta  to  every  part  o£ 
this  country.  In  the  last  5  years  the  At- 
lanta airport  has  increased  its  passenger 
volume  from  10th  to  fourth  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  the  fourth 
busiest  passenger  terminal  in  the  entire 
Nation.  Atlanta  is  the  trucking  center 
of  the  Southeast.  It  is  the  rail  terminal 
of  the  Southeast.  Atlanta  is  also  the  di- 
vision headquarters  for  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service.  Atlanta  is  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Office  of  the  Post  Office 
It  houses  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  the  age  of  the 
present  Federal  buildings  in  which  the 
post  office  is  housed  and  which  alsD 
houses  our  Federal  courts,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain they  are  older  than  I  am,  and  that 
is  over  40  years  of  age.  I  do  know 
that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy 
this  situation  in  Atlanta  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  an  extremely  critical  mail- 
handling  problem  which  is  going  to  affect 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  you,  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  of  tlie  hearings  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Atlanta  Is 
more  critical  than  that  which  exists  in 
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St.  Louis,  which  has  a  line  item  in  the 
appropriation;  more  critical  than  that 
which  exists  at  the  Morgan  Station  In 
New  York,  which  had  a  line  item;  and 
more  critical  than  any  other  station 
listed  in  the  repwrt. 

I  urge  you  to  add  Atlanta  as  a  line 
item  in  this  appropriation  request. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thing  that  \hls  amendment  does.  It  does 
remove  a  possible  10-percent  increase 
In  the  St.  Louis  and  Morgan  Station,  New 
York,  appropriation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn]. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Atlanta. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  that 
area  recognize  that  Atlanta  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sections  in  the  entire 
Southeastern  part  of  this  United  States. 
The  entire  Nation's  economy  is  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  growth 
of  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who  reside 
In  the  congressional  district  which  it  is 
my  honor  to  represent  recognize  a  need 
for  increasing  the  postal  facilities  in  that 
area.  The  committee  report  itself  recog- 
nizes the  critical  needs  of  the  Atlanta 
area.  I  ask  that  the  House  give  tangible 
recognition  to  that  need  by  supporting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  the  Members  that  this  item 
contains  two  sections.  One  section 
provides  for  site  acquisition  and  plan- 
ning. The  other  section  provides  for 
construction. 

The  only  line  items  in  this  bill  are  the 
two  projects  which  came  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  projects  which 
were  ready  for  construction  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  other  items 
are  in  the  stages  of  the  beginning  of 
planning  or  of  acquiring  the  sites  there- 
for. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  deals 
with  a  project  which  falls  into  the  latter 
category. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  project  has 
been  approved  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  other  body.  It  is  in  this 
program,  in  due  time,  we  hope,  it,  along 
with  all  the  others,  will  be  consummated. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
gomg  to  start  to  single  one  project  out 
lor  consideration  in  this  fashion,  we 
might  as  well  single  out  all  of  them, 
inus.  If  we  included  every  project  In  the 
united  States  for  which  justification 
could  be  made,  it  would  amount  to  over  a 
DUUon  dollars  for  several  thousand  proj- 

cCuS, 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  re- 
sponsible way  to  do  it  is  the  manner  in 
Tn^  .u*^  "^  seeking  to  do  it  in  this  bill 
ana  that  Is  to  leave  the  discretion  up  to 


the  Department  to  move  these  projects 
as  fast  as  It  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  things 
Involved  in  getting  a  project  ready.  The 
Morgan  Station  project,  for  example,  has 
been  in  the  planning  stage  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  now  ready  for  construc- 
tion. The  St.  Louis  project  moved 
faster.  It  is.  of  course,  the  hope  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations that  the  project  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Greorgia  is  interested  will 
move  forward  and  that  it,  together  with 
these  other  very  deserving  projects,  will 
require  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  for 
site  acquisition  and  planning  than  we 
have  experienced  heretofore.  The  plan 
under  which  the  Department  has  been 
operating  Is  designed  to  bring  these 
buildings  to  completion  sooner  than 
heretofore  possible.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson] 
that  this  in  no  way  changes  the  fact  that 
this  committee  is  Just  as  anxious  as  is 
the  gentleman  to  see  it  constructed.  I 
hope  to  see  the  project  in  Atlanta,  to- 
gether with  these  other  projects,  built  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  reluctantly  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  has  been  call- 
ing me  and  buttonholing  me  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  behalf  of  this  most 
worthwhile  project  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  I 
also  asked  what  I  considered  to  be  some 
very  i^ertinent  questions  in  the  commit- 
tee during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  budget  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  needs  for  a  new  post  office  in  At- 
lanta. I  have  recently  gone  down  there, 
at  my  own  expense,  and  have  observed 
the  General  Services  Administration 
building  located  there,  a  building  which 
I  felt  was  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  representatives  and 
others  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  this 
project  presented  a  very  excellent  case 
as  to  why  a  new  post  office  building  Is 
needed  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Atlanta  [Mr. 
Thompson]  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  get  this  btiilding  constructed.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  get  it,  based  upon 
his  persistent  efforts. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept  this 
amendment,  then  the  434  other  Members 
of  this  body  will  have  to  answer  to  their 
constituencies  as  to  why  they  have  not 
offered  an  amendment  here  today  to  pro- 
vide for  a  post  office  in  their  congres- 
sional district.    It  is  that  simple. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope 
and  recommendation  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson], 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 


AiirNDMENT     OFFERXD     BT     MK.     JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
15,  Immediately  following  line  22,  Insert  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  502.  Money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget 
for  1968  (H.  Doc.  15)." 


TFTLB    V— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  Shan  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 


Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  last  year  the  raiiking  mi- 
nority  member   of   the   Committee  on 
Appropriations,    the    gentleman     from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  offered  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Bow  expenditure  limi- 
tation    amendment     on     appropriation 
biUs.    One  of   the  bills  in   which   this 
amendment  was  offered  last  year  was  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  since   the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  cannot  be  here  today,  I  am 
offering  the  expenditure  limitation  in  his 
absence  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
For  the  benefit  of  oiu-  new  Members, 
and  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  those 
Members  who  were  here  last  year,  I  will 
briefly  explain  the  amendment  and  what 
it  will  accomphsh.    The  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  that  the  administration  may 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1968  only  95  percent 
of  what  was  proposed  to  be  spent  on  the 
items  provided  in  the  bill.    This  amend- 
ment would  have  no  effect  on  the  spend- 
ing  of   previously   appropriated   funds. 
It  would  in  no  way  curtail  anticipated 
payments  for  interest  on  the  pubUc  debt, 
since  such  payments  stem  from  perma- 
nent appropriations  which  are  not  pro- 
vided for  today,  even  though  interest  on 
the  public  debt  is  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port on  this  bill. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations provided  in  the  bill,  but 
simply  does  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
what  the  President  tiimself  frequently 
does,  puts  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
spending  proposed  for  next  year,  and 
would  Umit  that  spending  to  95  percent 
of  projected  spending  when  the  budget 
was  sent  to  Congress. 

If  adopted,  it  would  defer  spending  of 
about  $109  million  out  of  the  total  spend- 
ing program  proposed. 

This  $109  million  is  a  modest  amount 
in  comparison  with  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  are  appropriating.  But  we  have 
to  make  a  start  somewhere  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  a  start  this  year  on 
the  first  appropriation  bill  for  1968  which 
is  before  the  House.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  irresponsible  meat-ax  attack  on 
any  bill  than  this  amendment  proposes. 
I  could  not,  if  my  life  depended  on  it,  be- 
gin to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
what  the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  might  t>e. 

How  would  you  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment?     Wouid  you 
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place  a  limit  on  the  use  of  the  mails? 
Would  you  restrict  travel  and  trade  to 
save  a  few  dollars  in  personnel  costs? 
Would  you  wink  at  noncompliance  with 
the  tax  laws,  because  you  do  not  want  to 
provide  adequate  personnel  to  maintain 
the  system''  Would  you  reduce  law  en- 
forcement in  connection  with  counter- 
feiting and  narcotics? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  things  are  exactly 
what  the  amendment  proposes.  Cer- 
tainly these  actions  would  reduce  ex- 
penditures next  year,  but  at  what  cost? 
It  would  also  reduce  revenues.  Tliis  bill 
covers  just  about  all  of  the  revenue-pro- 
ducing agencies  of  the  Government  as 
well  as  some  of  the  very  important  law- 
enforcement  arms.  In  addttion,  it  covers 
agencies  that  issue,  pay.  and  reconcile 
the  millions  of  Government  checks  and 
securities  issued  annually,  and  th.it  pro- 
duce the  currency  and  the  coins  to  sup- 
port our  economy. 

Talk  about  being  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish,  this  Is  a  classic  example. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
jeopardize  some  of  the  most  basic  rights 
and  services  to  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  from  their  Government. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
any  such  proposal. 

Many  of  the  agencies  covered  in  this 
bill  are  service  agencies  and  have  work- 
loads over  which  they  can  exercise  no 
control. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  workload  of  these  agencies  is  going 
up  every  year  because  of  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  how  you  can  expect  to  turn 
this  backward  by  reducing  expenditures 
is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  mean 
a  very  sizable  cut.  Five  percent  of 
$7,500,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money  in  any- 
body's language.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  get  value  received  for  your  dollar  if 
such  an  amendment  to  this  bill  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  over 
every  one  of  these  items  on  an  individual 
basis  and  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
make  cuts  safely,  we  have  made  cuts. 
But  any  across-the-board  meat  ax  cut 
only  serves  to  penalize  the  agency  that 
Is  doing  a  good  job  and  encourage  the 
ones  with  fat  to  continue  that  type 
operation.  This  most  certainly  will  not 
encourage  economy.  Eventually  they 
would  all  put  in  fat  to  protect  them- 
selves.    I  think  it  is  totally  irresponsible. 

As  much  as  Members  want  economy, 
and  I  certainly  do,  too,  I  cannot  imagine 
a  more  imlikely  way  to  get  it  than  by 
this  method,  because  I  think  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  bring 
about  a  lot  more  waste  than  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  House,  in 
its  wisdom,  will  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions here  today  has  offered  some  fairly 
sound  amendments.  They  have  had 
some  merit  although  I  could  not  agree 
with  them.  But  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  now  offered,  I  just  cannot 
agree  with  at  all.     We  are  dealing  here 


with  .some  of  the  most  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  of  the  agencies  that  we  have 
considered  here  today  are  revenue  pro- 
ducing agencies.  Nearly  every  agency 
that  we  have  considered  here  today  per- 
forms some  type  of  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Can  you  unagine  if  you  cut  5  percent 
of  the  spending  money  here  and  they 
had  to  cut  out  the  window  service  in  the 
post  office';' 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago,  when 
I  first  became  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. We  cut  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield's  post  office  budget  and  as  a 
result  they  cut  out  the  Saturday  deliv- 
eries as  well  as  .some  other  services  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Why  we  were 
all  submerged  by  the  avalanche  of  pro- 
tests. That  could  happen  again  here  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment.  We  cannot 
afford  to  cut  5  percent  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  needs  every  cent  that  we  are  giv- 
ing it  in  this  budget  in  order  to  collect 
our  taxes  and  to  enforce  compliance  with 
our  tax  laws  by  apprehending  those  peo- 
ple who  try  to  defraud  the  Federal 
Government. 

These  services  performed  by  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  Government  are  essential 
services  and  I  refer  among  others  to  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau and  the  Secret  Service  as  well  as 
other  agencies  of  our  Government.  I  am 
referring  to  the  service  performed  by 
those  who  protect  the  President  and  the 
■Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  referring  to  that  branch  of  the 
Government  whose  people  prevent  coun- 
terfeiting. Every  single  one  of  these 
agencies  are  very  sensitive  agencies. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  CONTE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  sympathize  with  him  and 
with  his  colleague  from  New  York.  They 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  as  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee.  They  have 
attended  the  meetings  day  in  and  day 
out  and  they  know  what  has  been  pre- 
sented before  this  committee.  They 
know  tills  bill  thoroughly.  Yet,  today, 
we  find  an  amendment  being  offered  to 
apply  a  meat  ax  cut — this  meat  ax 
amendment  is  offered  which  has  no 
basis  and  is  offered  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  bill  at  all  but  is  just  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  to  have  a 
reduction  in  this  bill  no  matter  what  its 
effect  is.  It  completely  overlooks  the 
gentleman's  expertise  on  this  bill  and  I 
sympathize  with  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated.  I  certainly 
admire  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  his  sincerity.  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  have  to  do  something  atwut  exces- 
sive spending,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  wise  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  no  feelings  about 
this.  The  gentleman  has  confirmed  what 
I,  myself,  said  earlier  in  the  debate.  It  is 
difficult  to  cut  any  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.    It  is. 


Mr.  JONAS.  There  are  objections  that 
can  be  raised  to  any  cuts.  But  this  is  a 
sensitive  bill  and  this  is  not  a  budget 
cut.  It  is  a  spending  limitation,  similar 
to  what  the  President  did  last  year  witii 
respect  to  roads,  highways,  family  hous- 
ing, and  a  lot  of  other  things.  It  is  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  spending  next  year, 
which  is  not  directed  at  the  S7  billion, 
but  net  expenditures  of  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CONTE  As  I  have  stated,  I  regret 
that  I  have  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  issue  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league, for  I  do  not  know  of  a, more  sin- 
cere or  hard-working  Member  of  Con- 
gress than  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  tried  to  do  a  good  jub 
in  cutting  the  fat  out  of  the  budget.  But 
I  feel  that  this  is  one  area  in  whicli  we 
have  performed  yeoman  service  to  the 
taxpayer  and  that  the  bill  is  deservi.ig 
of  full  support  without  this  cripp]in'; 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  reading  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bl.mnik.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  7501  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
page  2,  line  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  12:  Strike  out  •'$7,200,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,015.000". 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was   taken;   and   there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  175,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  45) 
YEAS— 211 
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Abbltt 

Andrews, 

Ashmore 

Adair 

N.  Dak. 

Ayres 

Anderson,  tU. 

Arends 

Baring 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Asbbrook 

Bates 

Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Be  via 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brot/man 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BrojhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlcnborn 
E.<=ch 

Eslileman 
Pindley 
Pino 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Good  ell 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grovcr 
Guhser 
Gude 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
A5plnall 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bradcmas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Casey 
Cellcr 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dlggs 


Gurney 

Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icliord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
King.  NY. 
Kleppe 
Kornej!ay 
Kuvkcndall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lanijen 
Latta 
Lennon 
LIp.scomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Mallllard 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Moore 
Morton 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'KonskI 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 

NAYS— 175 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

DulskI 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Fol?y 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Bamlltou 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Pollock 

Price.  Tex 

Pr\or 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

R.indall 

Rarick 

Reid.  III. 

Rrinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Royers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

SatterHeld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Srherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengcl 

Scott 

S-'Iden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

SprlniTcr 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiper,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wag^'onner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WlgRins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Younger 

Zion 

Zwach 


Va. 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCulIoch 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 


Monapan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mt;ltcr 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

OHaia.  Ill 

OHar.i.  Mich. 

Ol.^n 

ONe-.U,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phill;in 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 


Puclnskl 

F*urcell 

Reld,  NY. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riecrle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Srheuer 

Schweiker 

Shinley 

S:sk 

Slack 


Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wilson. 

Cliarles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Abernethy 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burleson 

Cahill 

Carey 

Ccdcrterg 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dent 

Flynt 

Gitbons 

Hanna 


Hathaway 

Heberl 

Hcrlong 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Keith 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Murtln 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Moss 

Patman 


Pool 

R'-es 

Resnick 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Smith,  Okla. 

Watts 

White 

Wldnall 

Williams  Mlis. 

Willis 

Winn 

Wolff 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs. 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with   Mr.   Moss  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  ■with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Ronan  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  for.  with  Mr.  Resnick 
ag.iinst. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Montgomery  ■with  Conable. 
Mr.   Watu   with   Mr.   Horton. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Cahill. 
Mr.   Hathaway   with   Mr.   Mosher. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its 
present  form. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jonas  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structious  to  that  Committee  to  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  15.  Immediately  following 
line   22.   Insert   a   new  section   as   follows: 

"Sec  502.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  in  the  budget 
lor  1968  iH.  Doc.  16)." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
pre\ious  question  on  tlie  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  168,  nays  217,  not  voting  47, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  46] 
YEAS— 168 


Abbitt 
Adair 

Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
A.shmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Be  V  ill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Erovin.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dcvine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
IVjrn 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
E=ch 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Flno 


Fisher  O'Konski 

Ford.  Gerald  R    Pelly 


Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gardner 
G:.things 
Goodell 
Goodhng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gurnev 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Pettis 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Qullien 

Railsback 

Reld.  HI. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rleple 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 


Hansen,  Idaho    Schadeberg 


Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King.  NY. 
Kleppe 
Ku\  kendall 
Kvl 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McC-jlloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 
Mich. 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

S.-'hweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shnver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stfiger.  Arl!!. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wamp'er 

W^tkins 


Mathias.  Calif.    Watson 

Mathias,  Md.       Whalen 

May 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Miiishall 

Mlze 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 


Whitener 

Wifcins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

■Vounger 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 


NAYS— 217 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bingham 


Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brli.kley 
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Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke.  M;\ss. 

Burton,  Calif 

Button 

Bvrne.  Pa 

Cabell 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corinan 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlytw 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Eckhardt 

Edmond.son 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Purbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fra-ser 

FrellnKhuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galitianakls 
OallaKher 
Garmatz 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gniy 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gritnths 
Gubser 
Hainan 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wa.sh 
Hardy 


H.iwkiiis 

Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hlck.s 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jo.'lson 

Joliiifeon,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kellv 

KmK.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

KorneKay 

Kupff-rnian 

Kyros 

Land  rum 

Leiiu'ett 

Lout;,  La. 

Lonn.  Md 

McCsirthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Marhen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Ma  ill  lard 
Marsh 
Matsuna>;a 
Meeds 
Miller.  Calif 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monaaian 
Moore 
MoorUead 
Morgan 
Morri^s,  N   Mex. 
Morse.  Miuss. 
Multer 
Murphy,  111 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  III. 
O  Hara,  Mich. 
ONen 
ONeal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
OttinL'er 
Piussnian 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sksk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ttnzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigonto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 47 


Abernethy 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burle-son 

Cahill 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Colmer 

Conable 

C'orbett 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dent 

Flynt 

Gibbons 

Hanna 


Hathaway 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala 

Karth 

Kluc/ynskl 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

MiiTtin 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Moss 

Palnian 


Pool 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Smith,  Okla 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Widnall 

Williams,  MLsB. 

Willis 

Winn 

woiir 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Bow  for,  with  Mr   Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Conable 
against. 

Mr   McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Lintil  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr    Carey  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr,  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Watta. 


Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr,  Wolff. 

Mr    Resnlck  with  Mr    Dawson. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  372.  nays  7,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  47 1 
YEAS-  372 


Abbitt 

Conte 

Green,  Pa. 

Adair 

Conyers 

Griffiths 

Adams 

Corman 

Grover 

Addi.bbo 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Albert 

Cramer 

Gude 

Anderson.  Ill 

Culver 

Gurney 

.Anderson. 

Daddarlo 

Hagan 

Tenn. 

Daniels 

Ha  lev 

Andrews.  Ala 

Davis.  Ga. 

Halleck 

Andrews. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hamilton 

N   Dak 

de  la  Garzii 

Hammer- 

Aniiun/.io 

Delaney 

schinldt 

Arends 

Dellenback 

Hanley 

Ashbrook 

Derwinski 

Hansen.  Idiiho 

Ashley 

Devlne 

Hansen,  Wash. 

A.'-hmore 

Dickinson 

Hardy 

Aspinall 

Dlggs 

Harrison 

Ayres 

Dlngell 

Hiirsha 

Baring 

Dole 

Harvey 

Barrett 

Donohue 

Hawkins 

Bate»; 

Dorn 

Hays 

Battin 

Dow 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Belcher 

Dowdy 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bell 

Downing 

Helstoski 

Bennett 

Dul.--ki 

Henderson 

Berry 

Duncan 

Hicks 

Betts 

Dwyer 

Hollfield 

BevlU 

Eckhardt 

Holland 

Blester 

Edmondson 

Hosmer 

Bingham 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Howard 

Blackburn 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hull 

Blanton 

Edwards,  La. 

Hunt 

Boggs 

Eilberg 

Hutchinson 

Roland 

Erienborn 

Ichord 

Bolton 

E.sch 

Irwin 

Brademas 

Eshleman 

Jarman 

Br.i.'ico 

Evans,  Colo. 

Joel.son 

Bray 

Everett 

Johnson.  Calif 

Briiikley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Brock 

Fallon 

Jones,  Mo 

Brooks 

Farbsteln 

J'nies,  N  C. 

Broomfleld 

Fascell 

Karsten 

Brotzman 

Pelghan 

Kivstenmeler 

Brown.  Calif. 

Flndley 

Kazen 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fino 

Kee 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fisher 

Keith 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Flood 

Kelly 

Broyhlll.  Va, 

Foley 

King,  C^Uf. 

Buchanan 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

King.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ford. 

Kirwan 

Burke.  Mass 

William  D. 

Kleppe 

Buiton,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Kornegay 

Burton.  Utah 

Eraser 

Kupferman 

Bush 

Frellnghuysen 

Kuykendall 

Button 

Frledel 

Kyi 

Byrne.  Pa 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kvros 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Laird 

C-abell 

Fuqua 

Landrum 

Carter 

Galiftanakls 

Langen 

Casey 

Gallagher 

Latta 

Celler 

Garmatz 

Leggett 

Chamberlain 

Gathlngs 

Lennon 

Clancy 

Gettys 

Lipscomb 

Clark 

Glalmo 

Lloyd 

Clausen, 

Gilbert 

Long.  La. 

Don  H 

Gonzalez 

Long.  Md. 

Clawson,  Del 

Goodell 

Lukens 

Cleveland 

Goodllng 

McCarthy 

Cohelan 

Gray 

McClory 

Collier 

Green.  Greg. 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

Pickle 

Smith,  Iowa 

McDade 

Pike 

Smith,  NY. 

McDonald, 

Pirnie 

Springer 

Mich, 

Poage 

Stafford 

McFall 

Poff 

Staggers 

McMillan 

Pollock 

Stanton 

Macdonald, 

Price,  Ul. 

Steed 

Mass. 

Price.  Tex. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Machen 

Pryor 

Steiger,  Wis, 

Madden 

Puclnskl 

Stephens 

Mahon 

Purcell 

Stratton 

Mailli;u-d 

Quie 

Stubblefleld 

Marsh 

Qmllen 

Stuckey 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Rail.sback 

Sullivan 

Mathias,  Md. 

Randall 

Taft 

Matsunaga 

Rarick 

Talcott 

May 

Raid.  111. 

Taylor 

Mayne 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Meeds 

Reifel 

Teague.  Tex. 

Meskill 

Relnecke 

Tenzer 

Michel 

Reuss 

Tiiompson,  Ga. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Mills 

Riegle 

Tuck 

Minish 

Rivers 

Tunney 

Mink 

Roberts 

Udall 

Minshall 

Robtson 

Ullman 

Mize 

Rodino 

Utt 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Colo 

Van  Deerlin 

Moore 

Rogers.  Fla, 

Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vanik 

Morgan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vmorlto 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Rosenthal 

Waggonner 

Morse,  Mass. 

Roth 

Waldle 

Multer 

Roudebush 

Walker 

Murphy.  III. 

Roybal 

W'ampler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rumsfeld 

Watklns 

Myers 

Ruppe 

Watson 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Whalen 

Nedzi 

St  Germain 

Whitener 

Nel-en 

St.  Onge 

Whitten 

Nichols 

Sandman 

Wiggins 

Nix 

Satterfleld 

Williams.  Pa. 

OHara.  Ill 

Saylor 

Wilson.  Bob 

OHara.  Mich. 

Schadeberg 

Wilson, 

O'Konskl 

Scherle 

Charles  H 

Olscn 

Scheuer 

Wright 

ONeal,  Ga 

Schneebell 

Wyatt 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Schwelker 

Wydler 

Ottinger 

Schwengel 

Wylie 

Piu-sman 

Selden 

Wyman 

Patten 

Shipley 

Yates 

Pelly 

Shriver 

Young 

Pepper 

Slkes 

Zablockl 

Perkins 

Sisk 

Zion 

Pettis 

Skubltz 

Zwach 

Philbln 

Slack 

NAYS— 7 

Curtis 

Hall 

Morton 

Gardner 

Jonas 

Younger 

Gross 

NOT  VOTING- 

-53 

Abernethy 

Hanna 

Rees 

Blatnik 

Hathaway 

Resnlck 

Boiling 

Hebeit 

Ronan 

Bow 

Herlong 

Rostenkowskl 

Burleson 

Horton 

Roush 

Cahill 

Hungate 

Scott 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Ala 

Smith.  Okla. 

Colmer 

Karth 

Snyder 

Conable 

Kluczynskl 

Watts 

Corbett 

McEwen 

Whalley 

Cunningham 

MacGregor 

White 

Dawson 

Martin 

Widnall 

Denney 

Montgomery 

Williams,  Miss. 

Dent 

Mosher 

WlULs 

Flynt 

Moss 

Winn 

Gibbons 

Patman 

Wolff 

Halpern 

Pool 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr   Hebert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mlssiselppl  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Widnall. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Ma/'Oregor. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Moeher, 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Calirornla. 


Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Dawson 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Etenny. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  lAr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  White. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  during  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  An-ington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  292.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
and  Senate  from  March  23.  1967.  to  April  3 
1967 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  OP- 
ERATION OF  THE  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  first  annual  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965.  By  this  act  Congress  au- 
thorized implementation  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Automotive  Products 
Agreement. 

This  historic  agreement  is  a  joint  un- 
dertaking by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  create  a  broader  market  for  auto- 
motive products,  to  liberalize  automotive 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
establish  conditions  conducive  to  the 
most  efHcient  patterns  of  investment, 
production  and  trade  in  this  critical  in- 
dustry. It  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  these  two  friendly 
neighbors. 

The  first  year  of  operations  under  the 
act  provides  solid  proof  of  its  importance. 
iTie  value  of  total  trade  in  automotive 
products  between  the  United  States  and 


Canada  during  1966  exceeded  $2  bil- 
lion—compared With  approximately  $1.1 
billion  in  1965.  The  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple of  both  countries  are  impressive  and 
fully  detailed  in  the  report. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  22.  1967. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 404  PROVIDING  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  428— SUPPORT  FOR 
A  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  AT  FORTHCOM- 
ING MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CHIEFS  OF  STATE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  404  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  404 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  428)  to  support  the 
other  American  Republics  in  a  historic  new 
phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  Joint  resolution  or  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr,  AndersonI,  and  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  404 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  428,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  support  the  other  American 
republics  in  a  historic  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  joint  resolution  is  intended  to  in- 
form the  President,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  governments  and 
people  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  for  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  pursue  with  the  other  Presidents 
of  American  republics  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  set  out  in  the  agenda  of  the 
summit  conference.  Such  an  expression 
has  been  requested  by  the  President  who 
has  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  a  statement  transmitting  rec- 
ommendations for  understandings  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  at  the 
summit  meeting  to  be  held  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  Uruguay. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  empha- 
sizes that  the  Congress   is  prepared   to 


consider  the  allocation  of  significant  ad- 
ditional resources  over  a  period  of  5  years 
for  certain  objectives  providing  that 
progress  is  made  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  toward  the  goal  of  economic 
integration  and  the  mobilization  of  do- 
mestic efforts  and  resources  by  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Congress  has  frequently  demon- 
strated its  interest  in  the  development 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  Its  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  Alhance  for 
Progress  indicates  its  readiness  to  join 
with  the  Latin  American  nations  in  an 
effective  partnership  for  development 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
428  is  to  indicate  that  the  Congress  is 
aware  of  and  approves  potential  changes 
of  direction  and  emphasis  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  These  include  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  the  develop- 
ment of  multinational  projects  which 
promote  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration, and  increased  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams of  educational  and  agricultural 
modernization,  and  improvement  of 
health. 

The  resolution  does  not  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  404  in  order  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  428  may  be  considered. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  ordinarily,  that 
at  this  late  hour  I  would  be  disposed  to 
apologize  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  takino  the  floor  for  any  length  of  time 
to  expound  on  the  rule  which  brings  this 
particular  joint  resolution  to  the  floor. 
However.  I  believe  that  if  you  glance  at 
the  report  that  accompanies  House  Joint 
Resolution  428.  and  consider  that  it  was 
only  on  the  13th  of  March,  not  10  days 
ago.  that  a  Presidential  message  was  re- 
ceived in  Congress  transmitting  recom- 
mendations by  the  President  as  to  certain 
understandings  he  hoped  to  have  con- 
summated in  the  forthcoming  sunmiit 
meeting  in  Punta  del  Este;  and  when  you 
consider  further  that  on  that  very  same 
date  this  resolution  was  introduced  m 
the  House,  that  thereafter  on  the  14th 
of  March  and  the  15th,  there  were  2  days 
of  hearings,  and  that  2  days  later  this 
resolution  was  favorably  reported  and 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
where  it  received  only  the  very  briefest 
and  most  cursory  of  hearings,  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  point  out  that  some  of  us  have 
reservations  about  the  manner  in  which 
this  particular  resolution  has  been  han- 
dled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  in  order,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  said,  the 
consideration  of  this  joint  resolution  "to 
support  the  other  American  Republics  in 
a  historic  new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  on  the  12th 
of  April,  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  including  our  own  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  will  meet  in  Uruguay  to 
consider  steps  for  the  economic  integra- 
tion of  Latin  America. 

The  decision  to  meet  was  taken  pur- 
suant to  decisions  that  were  reached  at 
a  foreign  ministers  conference  which  was 
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held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  February  of  this 
year. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  idea  behind  this 
resolution  is  that  armed  with  the  text, 
the  President  will  appear  at  the  confer- 
ence table  armed  with  the  sword  and 
shield  of  congressional  approval  for  the 
actions  which  may  result  from  that  con- 
ference. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  testified 
on  this  resolution,  he  said,  and  I  quote 
from  page  3  of  the  hearings,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  set  forth: 

The  Intention*  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
of  the  President. 

Now,  ordinarily,  I  think  those  of  us 
here  in  the  legislative  branch  would  be 
flattered  that  the  Chief  Executive — that 
the  executive  branch  seeks  our  support  in 
advance  and  seeks  to  consult  with  the 
legislature  with  respect  to  the  goals  of 
that  conference. 

And  let  me  say,  I  think  very  few.  If 
any.  In  this  Chamber  today  would  quarrel 
with  the  very  noble  goals  that  were  elab- 
orated under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
that  very  stirring  phrase  which  came  into 
being  some  6  years  ago  to  describe  our 
economic  aid  program  to  Latin  America. 

This  joint  resolution  is  designed,  it 
says: 

To  support  the  other  republics  In  a  his- 
toric new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

And  what  Is  this  new  phase?  It  is 
something  new.  I  think  it  is  correct  to 
describe  it  as  revolutionary,  because  It 
is  going  to  be  fashioned  around  the  Latin 
American  common  market — a  Latin 
American  common  market  to  which,  at 
least  initially,  we  would  not  be  a  party  or 
member. 

Yet,  under  the  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion, it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
foster  and  supf)ort  the  formation  of  that 
common  market. 

Then  In  the  words  of  the  resolution : 

After  appropriate  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  progressive  establishment  of  such  a 
market,  (we)  will  give  full  consideration  to 
providing  through  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  standby  resources  to  be 
matched  by  Latin  American  countries  to 
facilitate  the  transition  to  a  fuUy  function- 
ing Latin  American  Common  Market. 

I  express  very  real  regret  this  evening 
as  I  glance  at  the  hearings  conducted  on 
this  very  important  and  far-reaching 
resolution,  that  these  hearings  show  only 
four  witnesses  testified,  appearing  over 
the  relatively  brief  span  of  2  days. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest,  and  I  would 
assume  that  others  who  will  follow  me 
here  in  the  well  this  evening  will  agree, 
that  this  resolution  of  support  for  the 
idea  of  a  Latin  American  common  mar- 
ket is  far  reaching  in  the  implications 
it  carries,  not  only  for  Latin  America 
but  for  our  country  as  well. 

I  take  it  that  none  would  disagree  that 
tl^ere  are  some  intricate  and  far-reach- 
ing economic  considerations  that  ought 
to  be  taken  Into  account,  apart  from 
political  considerations  as  they  relate  to 
the  common  market  in  Latin  America. 

Referring  to  the  hearings.  I  find  only 
one  place,  a  table  on  page  55  of  the  hear- 
ings, where  an  effort  is  made  to  answer 
the  question  of  trade- creating  as  opr>osed 
to  the  trad«-diverting  consequences  of 
the  formation  of  such  a  common  market. 


Even  this  table  is  composed,  and  an 
effort  Is  made,  by  comparing  exports 
from  this  country  to  Central  America 
and  to  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity for  a  period  from  1958  to  1966. 

I  find  some  substance,  in  short,  with 
the  argument  that  is  made  in  the  sup- 
plemental views  and  in  the  minority  re- 
port that  accompanies  this  resolution 
that  we  are  moving  with  great — yes,  even 
with  a  certain  unseemly  haste — in  con- 
sidering this  matter. 

I  very  much  hope  that  this  Is  not  an- 
other example  of  acting  in  haste  and 
then  repenting  in  leisure. 

I  say  this  because  I  simply  do  not  have 
the  confidence  I  should  have  in  voting 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  as  far  reaching 
and  Important  as  I  think  this  joint  reso- 
lution is.  I  simply  do  not  have  the  con- 
fidence— based  on  this  very  thin  volume, 
composed  of  the  entire  hearings,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand— I  do  not  have  the 
confidence  that  I  would  like  to  feel  in 
view  of  the  implications  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Again.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
questions  the  grand  design  of  Improved 
hemispheric  cooperation,  but  there  are  a 
few  nagging  doubts  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  there  are  details  that  ought 
to  have  been  settled,  particularly  in  view 
of  some  of  the  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems that  we  have.  And  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  this  evening  to  point  out  what 
is  illustrated  in  the  hearings  at  page  34 
in  the  memorandum  that  was  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  what  kind 
of  assistance  we  are  going  to  provide 
under  the  language  of  this  resolution. 

But  very  briefly  it  provides  for  balance- 
of-payments  assistance;  if  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  find  themselves  in  eco- 
nomic difficulties  because  of  the  adjust- 
ments that  have  to  be  made  in  their 
economies  In  order  to  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  trade  that  will  develop  and  evolve  out 
of  this  proposed  common  market,  it  Is 
going  to  be  Uncle  Sam,  it  is  going  to  be 
the  United  States  of  America  that  will 
step  forward,  initially  to  the  tune  of  $500 
million,  to  provide  balance-of-payments 
assistance. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have 
some  problems  of  our  own  In  that  regard. 
I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
year,  that  ever  since  1949  we  have  been 
running  a  very  substantial  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

So  again  I  express  the  wish — and  at 
this  late  hour  it  Is  obviously  the  vain 
hope — that  more  time  might  have  been 
given  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
very  important  economic  questions  that 
I  think  are  raised  by  this  resolution.  If 
I  were  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  think  that  In  the 
language.  I  believe,  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  body.  I  would  feel  slightly  put  upon 
In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  im- 
portant resolution  has  been  thrust  upon 
that  committee. 

And  much  as  I  appreciate — and  I  am 
sure  we  all  do — the  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation, it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
shadow  rather  than  substance;  that  here 
we  have  the  form  of  consultation  without 
the  reality,  and  this  Is  what  I  object  to 
as  we  consider  this  Important  matter 
this  evening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like,  first  of  all, 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  a  most  excellent  statement,  and  say 
to  him  that  he  has  just  expressed  the 
feeling  of  this  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and,  I  am  siue,  of 
other  members  when  he  said  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  felt  put  upon. 
There  were  not  adequate  hearings,  and 
the  time  given  to  this  resolution  was  far 
from  adequate.  This  was  the  bum's 
rush,  the  ramming  dowTi  our  throats  of 
a  pig  in  a  poke.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DERVVINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
observation  the  gentleman  made  about 
the  need  to  expedite  the  procedure  at  this 
late  hour,  and  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  majority,  I  have  12  amendments  that 
I  offered  in  committee  which  we  rejected, 
and  I  had  intended  to  offer  them  on  the 
floor  and  achieve  support  here.  But  to 
expedite  the  time,  I  will  not  be  offering 
them,  and  so  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  I  speak  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  be  allowed  to 
insert,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  these 
amendments  and  relative  material  for 
the  Record  that  I,  at  a  later  point,  will 
be  discussing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I,  too,  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  a  very  excellent  statement. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  the  hearings  will 
indicate  that  I,  too,  was  skeptical  about 
some  of  the  language  in  the  resolution, 
particularly  as  it  was  first  Introduced. 
I,  too,  regret  the  timing.  That  has  been 
a  problem  since  the  initial  discussion  in 
the  committee  only  a  week  ago  yesterday. 
Our  timing  is  unfortunate,  even  tonight, 
beginning  as  we  did  at  25  minutes  past 
6  in  the  evening. 

I  should  hke  simply  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  language  in  this  resolution,  with 
respect  to  the  problems  which  the  gentle- 
man has  discussed  and  the  implications 
of  this  resolution,  has  been  substantially 
changed  from  the  language  as  it  was 
Introduced. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  a  com- 
mon market,  and  the  type  of  assistance 
which  the  United  States  might  provide 
to  facilitate  the  transition  to  a  Latin 
American  common  market. 

With  respect  to  those  issues,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution  as  now  before 
us,  simply  says  that  the  Congress  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  a  Latin  American 
common  market,  and  that,  after  appro- 
priate steps  have  been  taken.  Congress 
will  give  full  consideration  to  providing 
standby  resources  to  facihtate  the  tran- 
sition to  a  common  market. 

This  language  would  Indicate,  quite 
plainly,  that  we  accept  the  gentleman's 
point,  and  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  these  problems  except  to  say  we 
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will  take  a  good  close  look  at  what  will 
be  proposed  at  a  later  date.  We  are  not 
now  in  a  position  to  say  that  Congress  at 
that  later  date  will  be  willing  to  provide 
$25  million,  or  something  more,  or  some- 
thing less.  We  will  take  a  look  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  making  what  I  do  believe 
Is  a  very  constructive  statement  on  this. 

Let  me  make  my  position  abundantly 
clear.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who  do 
not  feel  a  very  real,  and  even  emotional 
and  sentimental  attachment  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  We  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  promoting  hemisphere  soli- 
darity. However,  I  believe  this  ought 
not  mean  we  abandon  our  responsibility 
to  make  those  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing judgments  that  are  essential  if  we 
would  carry  foi-ward  the  noble  goals  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  for  his  coopera- 
tion. He  is  always  very  cooperative  In 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We 
know  he  wants  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  today. 

I  was  very  much  interested  In  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  on  this  resolution.  I 
tried.  In  my  short  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  spell  out  that  this 
is  not  an  unusual  procedure  heie  with 
respect  to  speed. 

When  we  had  another  President  in 
the  White  House  in  1960,  I  received  a 
message  and  a  request  for  the  Act  of 
Bogota.  I  introduced  it  by  request  on 
August  17.  1960.  I  called  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  together,  and  we  had 
an  open  hearing  on  August  23. 1960.  The 
only  witness  we  had  before  the  commit- 
tee was  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon. 
On  August  24,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  held  an  executive  session  and 
started  to  mark  up  the  Act  of  Bogota. 
On  August  25,  1960,  we  completed  the 
markup  and  reported  It  to  the  House. 
On  August  26,  we  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  rule.  On  August  30,  we 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  received  an  open  rule  providing  2 
hours  of  debate.  The  next  day,  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1960,  we  had  the  Bogot4  reso- 
lution on  the  floor  for  debate  and  action. 
The  rule  was  adopted  by  voice  vote,  gen- 
eral debate  was  held  for  2  hours,  the  bill 
was  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  and  then  it  passed  this 
House  by  voice  vote.  That  bill  carried 
an  authorization  and  had  a  much  more 
far-reaching  policy  statement  about 
Latin  America  than  this  resolution.  It 
carried  an  actual  authorization  for  $500 
million  per  year  In  addition  to  funds 
for  Chilean  earthquake  relief. 

So  this  is  not  an  unusual  or  unprece- 
dented procedure. 

I  tried  to  spell  out — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson  1 
When  he  was  in  the  well,  tried  to  tell  the 


House — that  the  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference was  from  February  14  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  We  received  this  resolution 
after  it  had  been  worked  over  by  the 
State  Department,  after  It  had  been 
worked  over  by  the  White  House,  and 
after  it  had  been  worked  over  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  resolution  has  received  a  lot  of 
careful  committee  attention  and  work. 
The  final  language  written  in  this  bill  is 
the  product  of  the  committee  working 
not  only  within  the  committee  structure 
but  also  after  hours  of  work  by  members 
of  the  committee  who  felt  that  the  time 
factor  warranted  the  most  expeditious 
action. 

I  realize  we  had  only  2  days  of  hear- 
ings. I  realize  we  had  2  days  in  the 
markup,  but  this  Is  still  more  than  we 
had  In  1960. 

If  we  are  to  set  thi.s  resolution  ready, 
and  pass  It,  and  have  it  passed  by  the 
other  body,  and  perhaps  have  differing 
resolutions  go  to  conference,  and  have 
this  ready  when  the  President  leaves  on 
April  11  for  the  summit  meeting  in  Latin 
America,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  move 
with  speed. 

I  am  certain  that  when  we  make  the 
comparison— we  did  it  in  1960,  and  passed 
that  resolution  by  voice  vote — we  will  un- 
derstand we  can  and  should  do  It.  I  am 
sure  the  House  realizes  the  President 
needs  this  resolution  the  same  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  needed  the  resolution  In 
1960  for  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon 
at  the  conference  In  Bogota. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  re- 
ply to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foi-elgn  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  cited  the  legislation 
which  preceded  the  Act  of  Bogota  In 
1960  as  historical  precedent  for  the  ac- 
tion we  are  asked  to  take  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  However,  I  believe 
in  his  own  statement  he  has  indicated 
what  the  substantial  differences  are  be- 
tween the  actions  which  the  Congress 
took  at  that  time  and  the  action  which 
It  Is  proposed  we  take  today. 

We  were  dealing  then,  of  course,  not 
with  the  subject  of  a  Latin  American 
common  market,  with  all  the  limnense 
and  enormous  ramifications  that  in- 
volved, but  were  dealing  with  an  author- 
ization for  a  speciflc  situation  as  the  gen- 
tleman himself  admits,  of  a  definite  and 
fixed  sum. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  language 
of  this  resolution,  page  6,  line  17,  where 
It  says: 

•  •  •  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  support 
the  allocation  of  significant  additional  re- 
sources over  a  period  of  five  years  •   •   • 

There  Is  far  less  certainty  in  that 
somewhat  imprecise  language,  I  believe, 
than  there  was  in  the  authorization  for 
$500  million  In  1960,  about  which  the 
gentleman  talks. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wish  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
take  time  to  read  the  broad  statement 
of  policy  as  well  as  the  specific  and  ex- 
tensive authorization  contained   in  the 


Act  of  Bogota.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  the  bill  known  as  the  Act 
of  Bogota  went  infinitely  further  than 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  was  granted  permission  to  speak 
out  of  order.* 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
vite the  Members  of  the  House  to  study 
carefully  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
This  exchange  makes  public  what  some 
of  us  in  the  leadership  have  known  all 
along;  namely,  that  President  Johnson 
has  been  making  the  most  serious  efforts 
to  bring  peace  to  southeast  Asia. 

Members  should  reflect  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  letters.  There 
are  no  fiamboyant  adjectives  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter.  It  was  serious, 
sober,  and  constructive — and  made  a  spe- 
cific proposal  which  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  violence  both  in 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam.  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
violent  and  unyielding.  It  was  not  the 
letter  of  a  man  of  peace  nor  of  a  man 
who  Is  prepared  to  let  his  neighbors  live 
In  peace. 

We  have  had  repeated  Instances  of 
pauses  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
But  it  Is  quite  clear  that  a  pause  means 
to  the  other  side  a  chance  to  carry  out  a 
military  buildup.  Even  so,  they  brush 
aside  a  pause  on  the  grovmd  that  it  is  an 
ultimatum;  they  continue  to  insist  that 
the  bombing  must  be  halted  permanently 
and  unconditionally.  But  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  steps  they  would  take  to  reduce 
their  part  of  the  war  through  deescala- 
tion  of  any  kind. 

The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter  illustrates  a 
common  experience  which  many  govern- 
ments and  groups  of  governments  have 
had  in  making  overtures  toward  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  response  from  Hanoi 
has  not  been  to  accept  such  proposals  or 
to  make  counter  proposals  but  simply  to 
heap  vituperation  on  those  who  are 
earnestly  seeking  peace. 

I  strongly  support  the  Presidents 
statement  yesterday  that: 

We  shall  persevere  In  our  efforts  to  find  an 
honorable  peace.  Until  that  Is  achieved,  we 
shall  of  course  continue  to  do  our  duty  In 
Vietnam. 

The  letter  from  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a 
complete  refusal  to  negotiate  except  on 
his  own  terms,  wliich  would  mean  capitu- 
lation to  him,  and  which,  of  course,  is 
most  unacceptable. 

There  are  countless  thousands  of 
Americans  who  do  not  favor  our  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam,  and  who 
thought  in  good  faith  that  another  pause 
in  bombing  might  lead  to  negotiations 
for  peace  with  honor. 

The  letter  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  clarifies  the 
air,  and  clearly  shows  the  futility  at  this 
time  of  such  thinking,  and  should  con- 
vince such  persons  that  what  Ho  Chi 
Minh  wants  is  capitulation,  not  negotia- 
tions. 

However,  as  President  Johnson  has 
said : 

We  are  continuing  untiringly  our  efforts 
for  Pe.ice  with  Honor. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
tlie  record  I  would  just  like  to  note  that 
tliere  was  a  rising  and  standing  ovation 
for  our  Speaker  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  delivery  of  his 
remarks.  I  think  that  the  Speaker's  re- 
marks reflect  the  feelings  of  most  of  us 
who  have  served  in  this  body.  I  think  it 
is  time  for  a  reappraisal  by  those  people 
who  have  refused  so  far  to  begin  to  give 
our  President  and  our  Government  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  they  have  long  given 
to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
to  the  President  of  North  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson's  historic  letter  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  reply  has  narrowed 
the  Issue  to  the  point  where  there  can 
be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  everyone. 
Simply  stated,  which  some  people  prefer 
not  to  believe,  is  that  we  sincerely  want 
negotiations  and  peace  while  the  other 
side  is  Interested  only  in  our  surrender, 
or  war.  How  anyone  can  read  HI  will  in 
President  Johnson's  letter  and  good  will 
in  Ho  Chi  Minhs  reply  escape  me.  But 
I  would  say  that  those  who  do  march  to 
a  dnmi  far  distant  from  that  of  most 
people  in  this  country.  The  difficulty 
President  Johnson  has  in  dealing  with 
the  search  for  peace  in  Vietnam  has 
never  been  more  clearcut.  The  time  Is 
now  to  close  the  season  for  potshotting 
at  our  President.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter 
indicates  a  belief  on  his  part  that  this 
country  is  divided  and  there  is  little  sup- 
port for  the  President's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  time  to  put  this  false  assump- 
tion to  rest.  Perhaps  when  it  is  at  rest 
we  can  have  peace.  Till  then  let  us  sup- 
IX)rt  our  President  as  he  seeks  a  way  to 
the  peace  we  all  want  and  prosecutes  the 
war  Ho  Chi  Minh  demands.  We  are 
capable  of  doing  either  or  both  rather 
well. 

And  let  me  express  what  I  sense  Is  the 
feeling  of  this  House,  our  gratitude  for 
the  wise  words  of  Speaker  McCormack. 
for  few  have  served  this  Nation  longer  or 
in  a  more  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe 
the  men  In  Hanoi  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
one  thing,  at  least. 

For  they  have  now  indicted  themselves 
before  the  world. 

Our  people  and  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions can  now  judpe  whether  it  Is  Hanoi 
that  Is  preventing  steps  toward  peace  or 
whether  we  are  to  blame  for  the  failure  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

By  relea.sins  the  text  of  Pre.sident 
Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 
latter's  response,  the  leaders  In  North 
Vietnam  have  made  it  clear  that — for  the 
moment,  at  least — they  are  Interested  in 
peace  only  on  their  own  terms. 

It  Is  not  clear  why  Hanoi  took  this 
step. 

Were  they  under  pressure  from  others 
to  block  off  one  more  road  to  peace? 

Did  they  want  to  steal  headlines  from 
the  President's  visit  to  Guam  and  his 
meetings  there  with  his  top  military  and 
civilian  advisers  and  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam? 


Or  were  they  simply  telling  lis  that 
they  intend  to  press  ahead  with  their 
aggression  and  their  campaign  of  con- 
quest? 

Whatever  their  reasons,  they  have 
made  It  increasingly  difflcult  for  anyone 
to  misunderstand  where  the  blame  lies 
for  the  failure  thus  far  to  get  peace  talks 
started — or  to  turn  down  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  Vietnam. 

The  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Ho  was 
serious  and  sensible.  It  was  devoid  of 
polemics.  It  was  written  without  rancor. 
It  said  merely:  let  us  try  to  achieve  peace, 
by  talks  or  by  actions.  Whatever  you  do, 
we  sliall  meet  you  halfway. 

Ho  Chi  Minli  scorned  this  approach. 

No,  he  said.  First  you  must  stop  all 
military  attacks  against  me — without 
conditioivs  or  Umitations.  Then,  per- 
liaps,  I  might  be  wiUing  to  talk. 

Nothing  about  what  he  would  do. 
Nothing  about  the  steady  flow  of  men  and 
war  supplies  streaming  into  South  Viet- 
nam. Nothinfj  about  any  limitations  on 
his  freedom  of  action  to  do  what  he 
wanted. 

To  those  who  say:  "Why  do  we  not  take 
him  up  on  his  offer,"  I  would  reply:  We 
have  done  so — not  once  or  twice  but  five 
times. 

Five  times  in  the  last  2  years  we  have 
halted  the  bombing. 

And  what  happened? 

Each  time,  the  authorities  in  the  north 
used  our  restraint  to  push  ahead  with 
their  military  buildup  in  the  south  and 
ju."^t  across  the  border. 

Today,  the  mortar  rounds  and  rockets 
that  were  moved  southward  during  the 
rwent  lunar  new  year  truce  are  being 
thrown  against  American  outposts  and 
af,'ainst  the  forces  of  this  country.  South 
Vietnam,  and  other  allies. 

I  would  say  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
given  us  the  answer  that  some  of  us  say 
they  are  seeking.  He  has  answered  in 
words.     He  has  answered  in  deeds. 

And  I  think  it  is  time  for  those  who  are 
so  free  with  their  advice — all  our  amateur 
diplomats  and  would-be  Secretaries  of 
State — all  those  who  have  limited  Infor- 
mation and  no  real  responsibility — I  say 
it  Is  time  for  them  to  show  some  restraint 
in  their  words. 

For  it  becomes  clearer  with  the  passage 
of  time  that  all  these  statement-s  are 
serving  no  useful  purpose,  only  confus- 
ing and  perhaps  encouraging  those  in 
Hanoi. 

I  deeply  believe  that  if  we  were,  for 
even  a  brief  time,  to  speak  with  one  loud 
clear  voice — a  voice  of  detenninatlon  yet 
of  reason — that  this  war  would  be  much 
nearer  an  end. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KEXLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  each  Member  of  this  House  has 
read  with  care  the  letter  that  President 
Johnson  sent  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  early  last 
month. 

And  I  hope  that  equal  care  was  given 
to  the  answer  that  the  Communist 
leader  in  Hanoi  sent  back  a  week  later. 

Both  arc  revealing  documents.  Both 
toll  u.s  a  great  deal  about  the  position  of 
our  Government  on  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion and  about  North  Vietnam's  attitude 
toward  that  struggle. 


The  President's  message  was  serious 
and  sensible.  It  contained  no  bombast, 
no  propaganda,  no  threats. 

It  offered  a  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive way  out  of  the  war — ^If  Hanoi  was 
Interested  in  ending  that  war. 

It  offered  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 
the  north  and  to  any  further  increase  in 
the  size  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  return,  it  asked  Hanoi  to  halt  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President  also  offered  to  cooper- 
ate in  arranging  secret  negotiations  to 
help  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  offered  serious  discussion — if  Hanoi 
wanted  serious  discussion  of  peace. 

It  offered  mutual  actions — if  Hanoi 
was  prepared  to  take  reciprocal  actions 
to  lower  the  level  of  conflict. 

What  was  Ho  Chi  Minh's  answer? 

First,  he  accused  us  of  aggression  and 
of  war  crimes  and  of  trying  to  make 
South  Vietnam  a  colony. 

Next,  he  set  forth  the  familiar  terms  of 
settlement  that  Hanoi  Is  demanding — a 
halt  to  our  military  actions  against  the 
north,  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
the  south,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Liberation  Front. 

In  short,  he  wants  us  to  pull  out  and 
turn  all  Vietnam  over  to  him  and  his 
henchmen. 

As  for  talks,  he  merely  says  that  they 
could  take  place  if  our  bombing  and  all 
other  military  action  against  the  north 
ended. 

In  short,  we  stop  our  action  against  the 
north  while  he  remains  free  to  press  for- 
ward in  the  south  with  his  campaign  of 
conquest. 

And  he  makes  very  clear  he  Is  not  talk- 
ing about  a  brief  pause  in  the  bombing, 
no  short  trial  period  that  might  test  his 
good  intentions.  He  said  the  halt  must 
be  "definitive  and  unconditional." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  two  things  come 
out  very  clearly  from  this  revealing  ex- 
change of  letters. 

One  thing  is  that  our  President  has 
gone  very  far  in  trying  quietly  and  sin- 
cerely to  bring  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  to 
an  honorable  and  early  end. 

The  other  thing  Is  that  Hanoi  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh  have  no  present  interest  In 
that  kind  of  settlement. 

Their  goal  Is — as  it  has  been  all 
along — the  domination  of  all  of  Viet- 
nam under  their  rule. 

I  am  confident  that  this  House  and 
the  American  people  will  see  Hanoi's  ef- 
fort for  what  it  is — an  attempt  to 
achieve  by  propaganda  what  they  clearly 
cannot  achieve  by  force  of  arms. 

And  I  am  confident  that  this  body  and 
our  people  will  continue  to  support  the 
President  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do — to 
give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
chance  to  build  their  own  nation  in  their 
own  way,  to  find  peace  with  honor  and 
justice. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
release  by  Hanoi  of  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  the  President  and  Ho  Chi 
Minla  throws  a  clear  light  on  where  we 
are  and  what  we  must  do.  No  fair- 
minded  person  can  read  the  President's 
letter,  with  an  understanding  of  all  the 
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moves  and  contacts  that  went  before, 
without  recognizing  the  seriousness  and 
the  integrity  of  the  President's  effort  to 
find  an  honorable  peace.  His  proposals 
were  evenly  balanced.  His  language 
reaches  across  the  battlefield  to  find  the 
terms  for  peace — not  war. 

Every  American  should  also  read  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  reply:  it  Is  harsh,  polemical, 
unyielding. 

It  is  time  now,  I  think,  for  all  of  us 
to  recognize  that  the  President  has 
looked  and  will  look  for  every  serious 
possibility  for  peace. 

It  Is  time  to  trust  him  fully.  It  is 
time  for  those  who  do  not  know  all  the 
facts — and  who  cannot  know  all  the 
facts — to  stop  trying  to  play  Secretary 
of  State  or  President. 

It  is  time  to  throw  our  weight  behind 
the  country's  effort  in  Vietnam  in  all 
its  dimensions: 

The  steadily  improving  effort  to  deal 
with  Communist  forces  in  the  south; 

The  steady  pressure  on  the  north; 

The  remarkable  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
move  to  constitutional  government  de- 
spite the  war; 

The  efforts  to  improve  education, 
health,   and   agricultural  production; 

The  increasingly  effective  efforts  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  draw  those  now  fighting 
with  the  Communists  over  to  the  side  of 
the  government; 

The  new  and  hopeful  initiative  of  the 
Vietnamese — to  which  splendid  Ameri- 
cans will  contribute — to  begin  to  plan 
their  future. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  has  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  easy  answer  in  our  quest  for 
peace.  No  glib  phrases  or  proposals  are 
going  to  persuade  Hanoi.  If  they  change 
their  mind  In  Hanoi,  we  can  be  sure  the 
President  will  be  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Until  that  moment  comes, 
we  must  rally  behind  the  total  effort  in 
Vietnam  and  get  on  with  the  job. 

Those  who  engage  in  thoughtless  acts 
and  conduct  in  these  days  when  our 
American  youth  defend  liberty  in  Viet- 
nam should  reassess  their  positions  at 
this  time.  Surely  none  can  interpret 
the  shocking  reply  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  an 
earnest  proposal  for  peace  by  our  Presi- 
dent as  Indicating  the  slightest  concern 
for  his  own  people  or  for  lovers  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  all  of  us  to 
stand  with  our  Nation  in  Its  quest  for  an 
honorable  solution  in  Vietnam. 

TRAVEL   BY  MEMBERS   OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  was 
the  annual  day  for  the  press  to  play  the 
numbers  game  about  Members  traveling 
because  of  the  Insertion  in  the  Record 
of  the  money  spent  and  where  each 
Member  traveled.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Speaker  got  an  Invitation  from  the 
Council  on  Europe  to  send  a  delegation 
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to  their  spring  meeting  at  Strasburg, 
and  he  asked  me,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  head 
this  up.  Last  year  I  took  a  sunllar  dele- 
gation consisting  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  .  I  think  we  made  a  consid- 
erable impact  on  the  tiiinking  of  the 
members  of  the  parliament,  who  come 
from  19  nations  which  make  up  the 
Council  on  Europe,  which  is  a  consulta- 
tive assembly.  Of  course,  I  cannot  com- 
plain about  unfair  treatment  by  the 
press.  I  think  whatever  they  said  about 
me  was  correct.  They  did  say  I  made  no 
bones  about  where  I  travel,  and  I  do  not. 
I  issue  a  press  release  every  time  before 
I  go.  But  because  any  trip  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  usually  labeled  a  jun- 
ket, if  we  are  able  to  organize  this  trip 
the  last  week  in  April,  I  propose  to  ask 
three  members  of  the  press  to  accompany 
us,  one  from  the  AP,  one  from  UPI,  and 
one  from  the  Bureau  of  Washington 
Newspapers.  I  personally  will  pay  their 
hotel  expenses  but  not  their  bar  bill.  I 
would  just  like  them  to  write  whatever 
they  see — whether  we  play  or  whether 
we  work  or  whether  we  make  any  Impact 
or  we  do  not.  What  those  of  us  who 
went  last  year  had  to  say  was  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press  in  Europe,  but  I  did 
not  see  but  a  very  small  piece  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  about  four  lines  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  nothing  else  in  the 
whole  American  press. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I  think 
some  of  the  viewpoints  which  we  put  for- 
ward made  an  impact,  because  we  found 
on  the  issue  of  NATO  that  everyone  in 
the  Council  of  Europe,  including  the  non- 
Gaullist  French  deputies,  were  in  sup- 
port unanimously  of  the  U.S.  position. 
I  thought  it  was  worthwhile  to  have  that 
put  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mailliard].  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
for  helping  me  put  our  viewpoint  for- 
ward. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  kidding 
about  this.  I  simply  hope  that  the  press 
corps  will  find  it  possible  to  send  some- 
one along  with  us  and  report  whatever 
they  feel  like  reporting.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  what- 
ever we  do  they  are  free  to  report  thereon 
as  they  see  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
would  represent  a  healthy  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  may  well  change  some  of  the 
public  opinion,  if  the  public  can  see  how 
the  Members  of  Congress  work  at  some 
of  these  international  meetings. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join,  very 
strongly,  in  the  approbation  given  to  the 
eloquent  and  patriotic  statement  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  in  commending  the  efforts 
of  our  President  toward  achieving  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  one  phrase  in 


Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  which  particularly 
struck  my  attentiMi  when  I  read  it  in  the 
press  this  morning.  He  spoke  about  the 
people  in  the  world  who  approve  the  po- 
sition of  his  goverrunent.  He  concluded 
that  sentence.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
"and  a  large  segment  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  believe — I  know 
that  there  are  not — appreciable  seg- 
ments of  American  public  opinion  which 
approve  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  by 
the  would-be  conqueror  from  the  north, 
or  the  Vietcong,  or  who  support  the 
ideology  of  the  Communists  and  what 
they  hope  to  achieve  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  choose  to  go  about  achieving 
their  objective. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  give  all 
of  us  a  reminder — if  not  a  shock — a  re- 
minder as  to  how  careful  we  have  to  be, 
in  and  out  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  Americans,  when  we  exercise 
our  constitutional  and  long-cherished 
prerogative  of  free  speech;  when  we  give 
counsel  to  our  own  country  as  to  the 
course  which  it  should  pursue;  and  when 
we  give  expression  to  the  views  of  our 
constituents,  that  we  are  not  inadvert- 
ently or  unintentionally  giving  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  to  the  point  wherein  the 
enemy  is  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
and  to  say  that  he  is  supported  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  pubhc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  some  brief  doubts  about  this 
resolution.  For  one  thing.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  President  needs  it.  Either 
he  can  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  in 
Latin  America  or  he  cannot.  Either  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing  or  he  does  not. 
Frankly,  our  mess  in  Vietnam  keeps 
creeping  into  my  consciousness,  and  I 
am  leery  of  voting  for  any  resolution 
which  gives  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  a  blank 
check,  in  South  America  or  anywhere 
else. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  President's 
forthcoming  visit  to  Latin  America  re- 
minds me  of  a  rich  uncle  going  to  see  all 
his  nephews  and  nieces — if  he  does  not 
stop  to  buy  them  a  sackful  of  candy, 
they  will  kick  him  in  the  shins  and  pull 
his  nose.  The  South  Americans  are  al- 
ready yelling  that  the  proposed  $1.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  aid  is  "chickenfeed."  Well, 
if  it  is  just  "chickenfeed,"  let  us  give 
some  of  it  back  to  Mr.  Average  American 
Taxpayer,  and  not  insult  all  the  South 
American  tinpots  by  offering  them  such 
a  piddling  sum. 

You  would  think  from  the  way  these 
tinpots  are  so  righteous  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion being  "chickenfeed"  that  they  had 
some  real  moral  claim  on  us.  They  do 
not.  Do  you  know  the  old  saying  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves"? 
Latin  America  does  not  like  this  slogan 
any  better  than  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  First  of  all,  the  Latin 
American  upper  classes — the  same  tin- 
pot  colonels  and  dictators  who  are  sneer- 
ing at  our  $1.5  bilUon — do  not  pay  any 
real  degree  of  taxes.  Last  year,  in 
Brazil,  parts  of  which  are  verj'  rich,  only 
a  few  thousand  people   paid   taxes   of 
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over  $1,000  a  year.  If  they  do  not  help 
themselves,  why  should  we  feel  morally 
obligated  to  help  them?  Candy  from 
Uncle  Sap  just  helps  to  perpetuatt  their 
unfair  tax  structures.  Our  taxpayers 
arc  indirectly  paying  the  taxes  which 
ought  to  be  collected  in  South  America. 
This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs. 

Then  what  do  the  Latin  American  tin- 
pots  do  with  their  money?  Do  they  in- 
vest it  in  Latin  America  to  help  their 
own  poor?  To  help  expand  their  farm 
acreage  and  ?row  food  for  the  starving 
masses?  No,  they  do  not.  The  Latin 
Americans  send  their  money  to  the 
United  States.  Switzerland,  Luxembourg, 
Britain.  Monaco,  and  the  Bahamas. 
They  invest  it  in  Brigitte  Bardot  movies 
and  floating  crap  games  in  Monte  Carlo. 
Swiss  bankers  have  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  $10  billion  South  American 
dollars  in  Europe.  No  wonder  the  Latin 
American  tinpots  call  $1.5  billion  chick- 
enfeed  There  is  not  a  Latin  American 
nation  that  collects  $1.5  billion  a  year 
worth  of  income  taxes,  but  Latin 
America  sends  more  than  that  amouiit 
of  money  abroad  each  year. 

Some  of  our  State  Department  people 
are  no  doubt  buzzing  around  the 
Capitol  here  today,  uttering  cliches  and 
smoothing  their  grey  flannel  suits.  They 
are  all  for  this  resolution.  They  arc 
all  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Maybe 
when  they  leave  the  State  Department, 
they  will  get  jobs  with  the  U.S.  Invest- 
ment Fund.  Do  you  know  about  this 
fund?  It  is  the  fund  operated  by  a 
clique  of  Kennedy  administration  offi- 
cials in  the  Bahamas,  through  whicli 
South  American  dictators  can  invest  in 
the  United  States  through  numbered 
accounts  and  without  paying  taxes.  I 
have  asked  for  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  this  fund.  Quite  obviously  it 
undermines  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Perhaps  we  should  put  that  Inquiry  into 
the  resolution,  but  that  would  embarrass 
all  the  ex -State  Department  people.  I 
suess. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  to  get  tough  with 
Latin  America.  I  say  this  because  we 
owe  it  to  our  taxpayers  and  to  the  South 
Americans  held  down  by  the  legimes  we 
are  playing  with.  Until  South  America 
helps  itself,  nothing  we  do  can  make  too 
much  difference.  Some  of  our  programs 
are  like  narcotics.  They  keep  Latin 
America  from  facing  hai'sh  realities. 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
one.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
another.  From  the  sof tsoap  in  this  reso- 
lution, the  President's  trip  will  be  part 
and  parcel  of  this  pattern  of  vacillation. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
think  long  and  hard  about  our  South 
American  policy.  We  should  not  give 
the  President  a  blank  check  to  perpetu- 
ate it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  tMr. 
GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
multi-blUion-dollar  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram is  off  to  an  early  and  ruimiiig  start 
this  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  iminitlated,  the 
granddaddy  of  all  boondoggles — the  AID 
bill — is  still  3  or  4  months  away. 

The   origin   of   this  year's   first-born 


bundle  of  cash,  ticketed  for  a  home  in 
Latin  America,  is  suspect.  It  apparently 
had  a  variety  of  sires  in  the  State  De- 
partment tuid  the  White  House,  and  the 
birth  came  so  fast  that  on  the  first  day 
of  hearings  the  infant  had  to  be  wrapped 
in  mimeograph  paper  when  delivered  to 
the  committee  room. 

Further  evidence  of  the  dubious  pa- 
ternity of  1967's  Lollypop  the  First  Is  to 
be  found  on  page  7045  of  last  Thurs- 
day's Congressional  Record.  There  it 
is  recounted  how  the  wrong  infant  was 
delivered  by  the  State  Department  and 
thi.s  one  was  wrapped  in  Xerox.  It  is 
further  described  how  the  foundling  was 
picked  off  a  desk,  formally  introduced  to 
the  legislative  procedure  and  then  had  to 
have  its  introductory  diaper  changed  by 
way  of  amendment. 

The  sponsor,  it  is  noted  in  the  Record. 
called  it  a  comedy  of  errors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  re.solution.  with  all 
the  ftobbledegook  of  its  "whereases" 
could  well  be  described  as  a  comedy  of 
errors  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  is  head-over-heels  in  debt  and 
plunging  deeper  every  hour  of  every  day. 
Earlier  this  afternoon,  as  every  Member 
of  the  House  should  know,  more  than 
$14,000,000,000  was  the  figure  established 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  mptter  whether  this 
resolution  Is  interpreted  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  or  piglatin  it  is  the  down- 
payment  for  a  commitment  that  runs 
to  eternity.  I  challenge  anyone  to  show 
me  anywhere  in  the  resolution  a  dollar 
limitation. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  proposed 
raid  on  the  impoveris!ied  U.S.  Treasury 
carries  a  price  tag  or  $1,500,000,000.  I 
say  to  you  that  it  could  be  $10,500,- 
000.000  or  any  other  amount  and  the 
commitment  would  be  the  same. 

As  we  in  the  minority  said  in  our 
report : 

Call  It  a  "moral  commitment"  or  any  other 
fancy  name,  the  fact  Is  that  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  the  committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  entire  Congress  would 
be  abdicating  their  responsibility  over  au- 
thorizations. The  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations will  be  under  obligation  to  recom- 
mend the  funds  or  stand  accused  of 
defaulting  on  a  commitment.  If  member.s 
of  these  two  committees  supjx>rt  this  meas- 
ure, the  prerogatives  of  their  committees 
will  be  swept  aside. 

No  President  should  seek  nor  be 
granted  the  unbridled  authority  to  in- 
vade the  legislative  process  as  is  here 
sought. 

Aside  from  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  Latin  American  Common  Market, 
where  are  the  specifics  of  the  programs 
and  projects  to  be  financed  with  this  ad- 
ditional outpouring  of  American  dollars? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  on  American  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  labor?  No  Intel- 
ligent answers  were  forthcoming.  And 
why  should  this  country  finance  the 
establishment  of  a  common  market 
when  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  would 
we  be  allowed  to  become  a  member? 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  was  here  in  the  House 
when  the  sugar-coated  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress was  spawned.  I  listened  with  dis- 
belief to  the  platitudes  of  those  who  said 
that  in  no  time  at  all  this  would  provide 


such  a  warm  and  enchanting  invest- 
ment climate  that  private  investors 
would  flock  to  Latin  America  and  we 
could  shut  off  the  faucets  of  foreign  aid 
The  wearers  of  rose-tinted  glasses  at 
that  time  set  their  sights  on  $300,000,000 
a  year  in  net  new  private  investments. 
I  wondered  how  things  had  l>een  going 
in  the  investment  department  so  I  ques- 
tioned Secretary  of  State  Rusk  a  few 
days  ago.     He  said: 

That  lias  varied  from  year  to  year.  We 
would  like  the  level  of  net  new  private  for- 
eign investment  to  return  to  the  level  of  the 
1950's.  at  least  $300,000,000  annually.  At 
the  present  time  It  is  back  to  $171,000,000 
from  the  disastrous  results  of  1962  when 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  $32,000,000. 

Despite  the  pouring  into  Latin  Ameri- 
ca of  billions  of  dollars  through  some  15 
different  aid  faucets,  American  and  other 
private  investors  are  not  galloping  to 
Latin  America  with  their  dollars,  but 
good  old  open-handed,  debt-ridden 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  get  there  fast  enough 
in  a  jet  plane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  the  up- 
coming conference  is  to  be  held  in  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  Uruguayan  Government  checks 
were  reported  twuncing  just  as  ours  will 
bounce  if  we  continue  to  try  to  finance 
and  police  the  world. 

And  it  was  in  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 
just  a  week  ago.  that  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  17  Latin  American  coun- 
tries was  to  be  held  when  word  was  re- 
ceived that  President  Johnson's  satchel 
would  contain  $1,500,000,000  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Punta  del  Este  on  or  about  April 
12.  That,  .said  the  Latin  diplomats,  was 
"absolutely  insufficient"  and  "a  pit- 
tance." To  further  demonstrate  their 
indignation  they  canceled  their  sched- 
uled meeting  with  a  U.S.  diplomat. 

Did  this  prompt  and  public  demon- 
stration of  ingratitude — this  slap  in  the 
face  for  American  taxpayers — deter  for 
even  30  seconds  the  downtown  Govern- 
ment paid  lobbyists  and  their  bosses?  To 
be  told  by  the  Latins  that  they  are  cheap- 
skates only  caused  more  lobbyists  foi 
the  striped-pants  crowd  to  emerge  from 
Foggy  Bottom-  For  the  last  2  days  they 
have  roamed  the  coi  ridors  of  the  Capitol 
twisting  arms  or  twisting  the  dials  on 
telephones  trying  to  sell  Members  of  the 
House  on  this  latest  flight  Into  the  wild 
blue  yonder  of  giveaway  dollar  diplo- 
macy. 

President  Johnson  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  cancel  his  part  in  this  whole  ill- 
advised  affair,  settle  down  at  the  White 
House  and  join  with  the  military  In  map- 
ping plans  for  winning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  carnage  will  go  on — we  will 
not  win  the  war  until  every  Communist 
sanctuary  in  and  near  Vietnam  is  de- 
stroyed. 

House  Joint  Resolution  428  is  bad  on 
every  count. 

I  urge  its  defeat. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  at  this 
point  the  minority  views  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 

MiNORrrY  Views 

The  House  should  clearly  understand  that. 
If  It  approves  this  resolution,  it  la  giving  the 
President   a   blank   check    as    to    policy   and 
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money.  It  U  more  than  a  measure  for  $1.5 
billion  for  5  years.  It  Is  only  the  downpay- 
ment  for  a  commitment  that  runs  to  eter- 
nity. This  figure  Is  in  addition  to  the  funds 
already  authorized  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  resolution  was  conceived  In  the  White 
House  and  hatched  in  the  State  Department. 
Congress  never  had  a  chance  to  sit  on  this 
egg.  It  is  being  rushed  through  the  House 
as   it    was    rushed    through    the    committee. 

Call  It  a  "moral  commitment"  or  any  other 
fancy  name,  the  fact  is  that  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  entire  Congress  are  abdicating 
their  responsibility  over  authorizations.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be  under 
an  obligation  to  recommend  the  funds  or 
stand  accused  of  defaulting  on  a  commit- 
ment. If  members  of  these  two  committees 
support  this  measure,  the  prerogatives  of 
their  committees  will  be  swept  aside. 

The  committee  devoted  all  of  two  mornings 
to  hearings.  The  only  witnesses  were  from 
the  executive  branch.  There  was  no  time 
to  hear  from  those  who  were  doubtful  of 
the  resolution,  opposed  to  It.  or  who  might 
have  constructive  alternatives  to  offer.  In 
less  than  6  hours  of  hearings  the  taxpayer 
was  billed  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $250  mil- 
Uon  an  hour.  And  this  Is  what  some  Latin 
American  diplomats  have  already  referred  to 
as  "absolutely  Ineffective"  and  a  "pittance." 
SuppKJTters  of  this  resolution  ought  to  defer 
action  on  it  until  they  can  find  out  Just  how 
much  money  will  make  the  Latin  American 
dictators  and  oligarchs  happy.  Its  passage 
may  only  create  Ul-wlU. 

Speed  Is  Important,  we  are  told,  because 
the  President  is  going  to  a  summit  meeting 
In  mid-April.  The  "going  away"  present 
tucked  In  this  resolution  and  gift-wrapped 
in  a  dozen  "whereas"  clauses  of  hortatory 
hot  air  may  sound  very  fine  In  Spanish.  In 
basic  English  It  simply  means  "we  can't 
bring  a  policy  so  we'll  Just  bring  money." 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  theoretical  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  (Mr.  Selden)  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frellnghuysen) 
made  an  eloquent  and  effective  attack  on  the 
resolution.     He  said: 

"The  gentleman  couldn't  possibly  be  con- 
tending that  the  specific  and  open  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Ambassador  (Mr.  IJnowltz)  •  •  •  and  the 
special  message  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  are  not  going  to 
commit  this  country  to  a  course  of  action 
which  will  be  ratified,  If  this  resolution 
should  t>e  passed,  by  Congress.  When  the 
bills  become  due  as  long  as  5  years  down 
the  road  we  will  be  under  a  moral  obligation, 
at  least,  to  pay  those  bills.  Surely,  the 
gentleman  is  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
there  isn't  something  mighty  close  to  an 
authorization  In  the  language  which  he  is 
advocating." 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  argued  that  it  was 
"like  pointing  a  gun  at  the  head  of  Con- 
gress" and  that  we  can  work  in  partnership 
with  Latin  American  countries  "without  a 
new  resolution."  The  gentleman  correctly 
observed  that  "we  are  given  very  little  time 
to  discuss  reasonable  alternatives  and  are 
accused  of  partisanship  if  we  even  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  language  In  the  resolution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  legislators  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  protect  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government."  These  argu- 
ments were  not  refuted. 

The  President's  message  on  this  resolution 
stated  that  he  Is  going  to  the  Congress  'be- 
iore  making  any  commitment."  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  blew  that  statement  into  the 
atmosphere  In  these  words: 

"The  act  of  asking  Congress  to  Join  In  the 
proposed  commitment  has  the  Inescapable 
effect  of  making  it  more  difficult  for  Con- 
gress to  avoid  the  commitment.  Thus,  It 
becomes  more  UlfBciUt  for  Congress  to  bring 


to  bear  on  the  problem  the  kind  of  Inde- 
pendent Judgment  Independently  arrived  at 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  Intended  for 
Congress  to  exercise.  In  short,  the  Inde- 
pendent role  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution will  have  been  subverted." 

Latin  America  has  no  tariff  barriers  on 
dollars.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  experts 
from  the  State  Department  could  not 
answer  simple  questions  put  to  them  during 
the  hearings.  How  many  Latin  American 
loans  are  in  default?  How  many  are  de- 
linquent? How  many  have  been  converted 
from  loans  to  grants?  How  many  loans 
contain  maintenance  of  value  provisions? 
How  many  Latin  American  countries  have 
balance-of-payments  problems?  No  one 
can  accuse  the  witnesses  of  being  armed 
with  facts  to  prove  their  case. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  set  a  goal  of  $300 
million  a  year  In  net  new  pr:  -ate  invest- 
ment. Have  American  busiiit  smen  who 
have  to  worry  about  solvency  viewed  the 
Latin  American  area  as  a  fertile  field  of  in- 
vestment? Secretary  Rusk  provided  the 
answer: 

"We  would  like  a  level  of  new  private  for- 
eign Investment  to  return  to  the  level  of  the 
fifties,  at  least  $300  million  annuallv.  At 
the  present  time  it  Is  back  to  $171  million 
from  the  disastrous  results  of  1962  when 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  $32  million." 

Why  haven't  the  American  businessmen 
shown  the  chronic  optimism  of  the  bureau- 
crats? None  of  the  experts  told  the  com- 
mittee how  much  local  capital  has  fled  from 
Latin  America  to  the  safe  havens  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

The  President  Is  going  to  the  summit 
meeting  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to.  and  to 
Induce,  the  Latin  American  leaders  to  form 
a  common  market.  Apparently  they  cannot 
or  will  not  do  this  without  commitment  of 
huge  U.S.  support.  No  one  advised  the 
committee  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
American  farmers,  American  workers.  Amer- 
ican consumers,  and  American  Investors. 
No  one  told  us  how  rigged  prices  of  sugar 
and  coffee  have  affected  the  consumers  who 
are  also  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  The 
case  for  the  development  of  common 
markets  rests  upon  easy  assumptions  and 
untested  economic  theories — not  upon  a 
hard  analysis  of  cold  facts.  If  the  European 
Common  Market  is  an  example  of  what  may 
be  expected.  Americans  are  in  for  a  costly 
disappointment. 

We  have  suggested  in  these  views  some  of 
the  implications  In  this  resolution  that  have 
not  been  explored  by  the  committee  or  ex- 
plained by  the  witnesses. 

The  taxpayer  who  Is  going  to  foot  the  bill 
for     these    ventures     Into    the     wild     green 
yonder  deserves  no  less  sympathetic  consid- 
eration than  was  given  the  resolution. 
We  urge  its  defeat. 

H.  R.  Gross. 

Edward  J.  Debwinski. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  428) 
to  support  the  other  American  republics 
in  a  historic  new  phase  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  428, 
with  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  Selden] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  »2  hours  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  ^iz  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama   [Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experience  has  sliown 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  may  well 
be  worth  a  pound  of  cure  where  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  example,  when  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  threatened  by  a  coup  that 
might  have  led  that  country  down  the 
path  to  Castroism,  the  United  States  in 
concert  with  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere moved  quickly  and  firmly  to  pre- 
vent such  a  takeover. 

At  the  time  President  Johnson  took 
this  preventive  action,  there  were  many 
critics  who  questioned  his  wisdom,  de- 
plored his  policy,  and  foresaw  drastic 
consequences. 

Nevertheless,  time  has  proven  the 
Presidents  course  of  action  during  the 
Dominican  crisis  to  have  been  correct 
The  security  of  the  hemisphere  was  at 
stake,  and  the  United  States  realized  the 
necessity  of  an  alliance  for  security  in 
the  Americas. 

Yet,  the  cost  of  our  commitment  to  the 
stability  of  democratic  government  in 
Santo  Domingo  was  not  small,  and  there 
are  few  who  would  not  have  preferred 
avertirvg  such  a  crisis. 

Consequently,  House  Joint  Resolution 
428  is  Congress'  commitment  to  the  idea 
that  prevention  is  less  costly  than  cure 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  our  hemisphere.  It  is  an 
effort  to  cooperate  further  with  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  in  building  and 
maintaining  peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
stable  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, capable  of  resisting  subversion 
and  revolution  on  their  own,  thus  reliev- 
ing us  of  the  btirden  and  necessity  of 
countering  direct  foreign  control  and 
hostile  political  movements. 

Mr.  HALEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j'ield? 
Mr.  SELDEN.    If  the  gentleman  will 

let  me  finish 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonma  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
coimt.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonim. 
The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  48] 
Abemethy  AsplnaJi  Bow 

Ashbrook  Baring  Brown.  Ohio 

Ashley  Boiling  Burleson 
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Burton,  tJtah 

Gray 

Mosher 

Cabin 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moss 

Carey 

Gubser 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Cederberg 

Hanna 

Patman 

Colmer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pool 

Conable 

Hansen,  Wswh. 

Rees 

Corbett 

Harsha 

Re  snick 

Cunningham 

Hathaway 

Ronan 

Daddarlo 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  Pa 

Dawson 

Hubert 

Rostenkowskl 

Denney 

Herlong 

Roush 

Dent 

Horton 

St  Germain 

Dlt!gS 

Hungato 

Skubltz 

Edmondson 

Jacobs 

Smith.  Okla 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jones,  Al:i. 

Snyder 

Erlenborn 

Jones.  Mo. 

Springer 

Everett 

Korth 

Thomp.son,  N  J 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Kluczynskl 

Walker 

Fallon 

Legeiett 

Watts 

Pelghan 

Long.  La. 

VVhalen 

Flndley 

McClure 

Whalley 

Flood 

McEwen 

White 

Flvnt 

MacGregor 

Wldnall 

Prledel 

Martin 

Williams  Mis.s. 

Puqua 

Meeds 

WiUls 

Garmatz 

Michel 

Winn 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Goodell 

Moorhead 

Yates 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Albert  I 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  428. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
332  Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  about  to  point  out  when  the  quorum 
call  came  about  that  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 428  is  not  an  authorization  bill. 
Its  purpose,  as  pointed  out  In  ths  com- 
mittee report — 

Is  to  Indicate  that  the  Congress  is  aware 
of  and  approves  .  .  .  steps  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market,  the  development  of  multinational 
projects  which  promote  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration,  and  increased  emphasis 
on  programs  of  education  and  agricultural 
modernization,  and  Improvement  of  iiealth. 

The  $1.5  billion  figure  referred  to  in 
the  President's  message  is  the  execu- 
tive's estimate  of  the  maximum  addi- 
tional amount  the  administration  feels 
it  will  be  necessary  for  our  Government 
to  spend  in  Latin  America  during  the 
next  5  years.  Both  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Ambassador  Linowitz  stated  clearly  in 
the  hearings  that  this  resolution  does  not 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  nor 
does  it  bind  Congress  to  a  specific  flciire. 
The  executive  expects,  according  to  their 
testimony,  to  later  appear  before  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  order  to  ^ustify 
a  request  for  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  specific  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose outlined  in  the  resolution  now 
pending. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  termed  this  pro- 
posal "a  responsible  and  realistic  "  ap- 
proach to  Latin  America's  problems.  He 
has  declared  that — 

Any  U.S.  commitment  would  be  contingent, 
of  course,  on  the  decisions  that  we  expect  to 
be  taken  by  other  governments  at  the  sum- 
mit, declslonc  that  we  expect  to  reflect  their 


own  deep  commitment  to  the  program  .  .  . 
We  have  emphasized — 

The  Secretary  said — 
and   others  understand,   that  our  assistance 
will  continue  to  be  related  to  performance. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Rusk  that  the 
proposal  is  responsible  and  realistic.  We 
are  discussing  the  economic  and  social 
strength  of  our  own  hemisphere.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  and  unrealistic  to 
shortchange  the  needs  of  our  own  neigh- 
borhood while  at  the  same  time  expend- 
ing tremendous  resources  on  behalf  of 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  actually  spend- 
ing much  more  than  $1.5  billion  every 
month  to  stop  an  aggressor  in  Vietnam. 
And  this,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
inestimable  cost  to  our  country  in  terms 
of  human  lives — American  lives — being 
given  up  to  cure  South  Vietnam  of  the 
cancer  of  communism. 

That  same  cancer  has  threatened  and 
still  threatens  our  own  hemisphere,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
We  know  that  the  communization  of 
Cuba  and  the  crises  that  have  resulted 
already  have  cost  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  excess  of  the  $1.5  billion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Presidents  message. 

What,  then,  are  our  alternatives? 
Let  us  consider  the  parallel  of  Vietnam. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  in  Vietnam.  Yet.  most  will 
concede  that,  being  there,  our  only  re- 
sponsible and  realistic  option  is  to  ful- 
fill our  coixunitment  to  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  free  world. 

If  that  is  true  in  Vietnam,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Con- 
ceivably, though  not  in  my  opinion  re- 
sponsibly or  safely,  we  might  have  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  at  one  time. 

But  we  cannot  withdraw  from  our  own 
hemisphere — or  from  our  commitment  to 
the  hemisphere.  Not  even  the  most  con- 
vinced isolationist  would  argue  that. 
Our  national  security  and  the  security  of 
this  hemisphere  are  inseparable.  That 
is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Nevertheless,  our  enemies  are  still 
probing  what  they  hope  might  be  the 
soft  underbelly  of  American  security  in 
the  coimtries  to  the  south.  It  would  be 
futile  and  foolish,  if  not  actually  suicidal, 
to  commit  our  resources  to  the  cure  of 
nations  across  the  seas  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  withold  a  commitment  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  com- 
munism, hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance 
in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  urge  that  the  House  support  the  For- 
eign AfTairs  Committee's  overwhelming 
conclusion  regarding  the  necessity  of  this 
commitment,  and  vote  to  approve  House 
Joint  Resolution  428. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Monday,  March 
20,  1967,  which,  in  my  opinion,  states  the 
case  for  approval  effectively  and  per- 
suasively '■ 

On  Helping  the  Americas 

Despite  Senator  Pulbrlght's  objections, 
there  is  good  reason  for  favorable  congres- 
sional action  on  President  Johnson's  request 
for  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  an  expan- 
sion of  aid  to  Latin  America  over  the  next 
five  vears. 


As  outlined  by  the  President,  the  expan- 
sion would  Involve  an  outlay— at  the  rate  of 
$300  million  annually — of  $1.5  billion  over 
and  above  the  $1  billion  now  being  Invested 
each  year  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This 
extra  fund  would  serve  to  support  numerous 
programs  designed  to  Improve  the  lot  of  na- 
tions In  need  of  such  things  as  increased  food 
output  and  teacher-training  programs. 

Also,  the  requested  money  would  be  used 
to  help  the  Latin  American  countries  to  move 
toward  the  formation  of  a  common  market 
This  is  a  long-range  objective,  and  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  disappointments  and  re- 
verses on  the  road  to  it.  But  the  road  itsell 
is  clear  enough,  and  the  I*resldent's  sugge.":- 
tlons  point  the  way  to  progress  along  it 
Among  other  things,  the  funds  he  has  re- 
quested would  help  the  Americas  to  cope  with 
the  economic  dislocations  that  might  result 
temporarily  from  the  wrench  of  trying  to 
bring  about  an  economically  Integrated 
hemisphere. 

The  formation  of  a  common  market  will 
be  a  prime  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  April 
12-14  summit  conference  In  Punta  del  Este. 
Uruguay.  President  Johnson,  needless  to  say. 
will  find  it  helpful  If  he  can  appear  at  this 
meeting  with  Arm  and  explicit  congressional 
backing  on  the  matter  of  expanded  aid. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
already  approved  the  substance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  The  interests  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Americas  will  be  well  served  if 
it  receives  the  resounding  approval  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  the  efforts  of  this 
country  to  assist  the  governments  and 
people  of  other  countries,  in  a  number  of 
instances  we  have  written  into  legisla- 
tion provisions  for  the  protection  of 
American  private  businesses  that  may  go 
into  those  nations.  That  has  been  on 
the  theory  that  governmental  aid,  no 
matter  how  large,  cannot  do  the  whole 
job  by  itself,  that  it  must  have  support 
from  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  relationship  of 
this  proposal  to  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  assurances  upon  that  point? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleague  that  the  third  clause  in 
this  resolution  states — 

The  Congress  supports  Individual  and  joint 
efforts  of  the  member  states  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  expand  trade 
within  the  region  and  with  other  areas  of 
the  world  and  to  mobilize  public  and  private 
resources  Inside  and  outside  the  hemisphere 
to  further  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America. 

I  would  point  out  further  to  you  that 
the  Council  for  Latin  America,  which  is 
chaired  by  David  Rockefeller,  and  which 
represents  more  than  200  corporate 
members  with  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  in- 
vestments in  Latin  America,  issued  a 
statement  on  the  16th  of  March  endors- 
ing this  resolution.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 
Statement     ov     the     Council     for     Latin 

America  on  Meeting  of  American  Chiefs 

or  State,  March  16,  1967 

David  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  for  Latin  America,  which  represents 
more  than  two  hundred  corporate  members, 
with  85'^c  of  the  U.S.  Investment  In  Latin 
America,  today  issued  the  following 
statement: 

After  a  meeting  in  Washington  with  U  S 
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Government  officials,  where  the  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  preparations  for  the  Meet- 
ing of  American  Chiefs  of  State  at  Punta 
del  Este  on  April  12-14,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Council  for  Latin  America  agreed  unani- 
mously to  declare  that  the  Council  Is  Im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  and  Importance 
of  the  agenda  Items  to  be  discussed  by  the 
American  Presidents.  As  a  determined  sup- 
porter of  the  economic  and  social  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Council 
agrees  with  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments and  the  U.S.  Government  that  the 
attainment  of  these  goals  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  governmental  resources  alone,  but 
requires  the  maximum  effective  contribution 
by  private  enterprise,  working  In  harmoni- 
ous coordination  with  the  governments. 
The  Council  hopes  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Governmbnts  will  pledge  themselves  to 
create  the  environment  and  the  Incentive  for 
a  larger  and  more  effective  participation  of 
domestic  and  foreign  private  enterprise  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Speclflcally,  the 
Council  for  Latin  America  hopes  that  the 
Latin  American  Governments  will: 

1.  Carry  out  concrete  actions  to  acceler- 
ate economic  Integration,  appropriate  to  the 
area,  leading  to  the  creation.  In  the  decade 
beginning  In  1970,  of  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market. 

2.  Improve  the  physical  basis  of  integra- 
tion in  such  sectors  as  transportation,  tele- 
communications, electric  power  and  river 
basin  development. 

3.  Adopt  policies  relative  to  modernizing 
rural  life  and  raising  agricultural  output  to 
meet  Increasing  hemisphere  and  world  food 
needs. 

4.  Give  new  Impetus  to  development  In  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  technology  and 
science. 

The  Council  welcomes  the  Indications  that 
many  leaders  In  latin  America  are  Indeed 
prepared  to  press  forward  vigorously  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  maximum  contrlbu- 
Uon  of  private  enterprise  in  Latin  American 
growth,  since  private  enterprise  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  moet  effective  means 
of  development.  If  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions represented  at  next  month's  Chiefs  of 
State  Meeting  do  act  in  this  sense  and  If  they 
commit  themselves  to  devote  greater  Internal 
efforts  and  resources  to  accelerate  progress 
In  Industrial  and  economic  Integration,  agri- 
culture and  education,  the  Council  for  Latin 
America  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
United  States  undertake  to  provide  Increased 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  support 
these  Latin  American  efforts. 

In  this  light,  the  Council  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica urges  the  UJ3.  Congress  to  consider  fa- 
vorably the  Joint  resolution  on  the  Summit 
Meeting  which  was  Introduced  on  March  13 
and  Is  pending  before  the  Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  It 
be  fair  to  say.  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman,  it  is  recognized  that  if 
this  effort  to  be  of  additional  assistance 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  the  long  run,  it  must  Involve 
help  from  the  private  sector,  and  if  that 
IS  true,  that  it  is  felt  that  assistance  from 
the  private  sector  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  governments  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can States? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
t.eman  from  Alabama  has  had  access  to 
a  memorandum  which  I  forwarded  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS,  dated 
March  9,  and  under  previous  order  of  the 


House,  I  have  received  permission  to  in- 
sert my  memorandum  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  follows : 

March  9.  1967. 
Memorandum 
To:    The    Honorable    Sol    M.    Linowitz,    U.S. 

Ambassador  to  the  O.A.S. 
Prom:  Representative  Melvln  R.  Laird   (Wis- 
consin ) . 

Subject:  Proposed  Joint  Resolution  Regard- 
ing Upcoming  Summit  Meeting  in  Latin 
America. 
In  connection  with  our  conversation  yes- 
terday   on    the   proposed    Joint    Resolution, 
there  are  several  questions  which  occur  to 
me  after  having  read  the  text  and  the  back- 
up material  you  provided  me. 

The  proposed  Joint  Resolution  In  and  of 
Itself  certainly  seems  Innocuous  enough 
though  I  do  have  some  reservations  which  I 
will  list  at  the  end. 

What  especially  bothers  me  is  what  is  left 
out  of  the  Resolution  and,  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, what  Is  left  out  of  the  agenda  for 
the  meeting. 

For  example,  nowhere  In  the  Resolution 
is  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to 
the  proposed  common  market  really  spelled 
out.  The  purpose  of  the  Summit  Meeting 
is.  of  course,  to  further  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration.  If  this  is  its  primary 
purpose:  (1)  how  realistic  Is  it.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  Integrated  national  markets  In 
many  of  these  nations?  and  (2)  in  view  of 
the  similar  nature  of  their  products? 

The  fourth  point  of  the  agenda  for  the 
meeting  deals  with  '•elimination  of  unnec- 
essary military  expenditure."  In  the  guide- 
lines for  the  preparation  of  the  agenda  the 
following  statement  Is  made:  "the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Latin  America  Republics  would 
therefore  express  their  Intention  to  limit 
the  military  expenditures  of  their  countries 
to  those  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
armed  forces  to  perform  their  constitutional 
mission  and.  when  applicable,  to  fulfill  the 
International  obligations  entered  Into  by 
their  respective  governments." 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  tri- 
continental  movement  (launched  In  Jan- 
uary 1966  In  Havana)  despite  Its  professed 
Intentions,  despite  the  OAS  report  and  con- 
demnatory resolution,  and  despite  the  dally 
accounts  of  guerrilla  activity  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  is  completely  ignored  in  the 
formal  agenda. 

In  view  Of  the  climate  of  the  Congress 
which  passed  the  Selden  Resolution  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  complete  ignoring 
of  International  communism  (save  for  one 
mention  In  the  fourth  whereas  clause)  might 
result  either  In  modifications  of  the  Reso- 
lution on  the  Floor  or  passage  of  It  followed 
by  a  Resolution  such  as  the  Selden  Resolu- 
tion being  reaffirmed.  I  would  think  It 
might  be  politically  expedient  or  wise  for 
the  President  to  revise  the  Resolution  to  fit 
these  contingencies. 

There  are.  of  course,  several  other  major 
problems  not  addressed  either  in  the  Reso- 
lution or  the  agenda.  They  Include,  for 
example,  the  Panama  Canal  question,  the 
problem  of  Cuba,  the  real  effects  of  such 
agreements  as  that  dealing  with  interna- 
tional coffee,  and  such  specific  questions  as 
the  amount  of  aid  which  we  will  be  expected 
to  expend. 

On  the  question  of  international  coffee 
for  example,  despite  the  existence  of  the  in- 
ternational coffee  agreement  which  has 
cartellzed  the  international  coffee  market 
(and  of  which  the  U.S.  is  a  slgnator)  I  have 
heard  estimates  that  coffee  prices  will  fall 
so  precipitously  this  year  that  it  will  cost 
the  Latin  American  nations  fifty  million  dol- 
lars in  lost  foreign  exchange  earnings.  This 
agreement  was  supposed  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket, but  It  apparently  has  failed  to  do  so. 

A  final  general  comment  might  concern 
the  role  of  the  private  entrepreneur.     Dis- 


cussed at  Punta  del  Este.  pushed  by  both 
Latin  American  ofllclals  and  U.S.  spokesmen, 
he  Is  ignored  completely  In  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution. Certainly  the  private  entrepreneur 
should  at  least  be  mentioned  In  a  Resolution 
considering  economic  development  as  its 
foundation. 

On  specific  Items  In  the  Resolution,  as  I 
mentioned  in  our  conversation  yesterday.  I 
still  have  trouble  with  the  vagueness  of  the 
Resolution.  Throughout,  the  wording  is  so 
broad  and  vague  as  in  many  cases  to  be 
meaningless. 

On  page  2.  for  Instance,  the  call  for  "com- 
mensurate changes  In  national  policies  and 
practices"  Is  a  good  example  of  this  vague- 
ness. It  would  be  in  the  self-interest  of  any 
nation  to  make  the  "commensurate  changes" 
If  it  would  bring  about  the  desired  changes, 
with  or  without  a  Summit  Meeting  to  en- 
courage it.  Unless,  this  means  that  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  Republics  to  change  their 
governmental  budgets  to  stilt  our  wishes  i  as 
we  hold  the  purse  strings ) . 

Page  3— To  "mobilize  the  will  and  energy 
of  Latin  America" — If  there's  anything  that 
a  student  of  Latin  America  can  agree  on.  It's 
that  we  shouldn't  think  of  Latin  America  as 
a  single  entity.  Perhaps  "the  will  and  energy 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America." 

3 — An  attempt  to  make  the  1970's  a  "dec- 
ade of  singular  Latin  American  achievement 
In  unity,  prosperity,  stability,  and  Impact  on 
the  world  scene."  Unity  aad  "Impact  on 
the  world  scene"  are  certainly  debatable 
goals;  I'm  not  sure  what  "impact  on  the 
world  scene"  means.  In  fact.  If  the  Trlcon- 
tinental  movement  is  in  any  measure  suc- 
cessful they  will  have  a  real  ""impact  on  the 
world  scene." 

3 — .  .  .  "The  United  States  should  stand 
ready  to  support  them  with  substantial  re- 
sources;" implying  either  (a)  a  continuation 
of  our  current  commitment  or  (b)  our  cur- 
rent commitment  is  not  "substantial"  and 
they  will  want  more.    If  (b)  how  much? 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  oc- 
curred to  me  after  having  a  little  more  time 
to  reflect  on  the  content  of  the  Resolution 
and  the  Summit  Agenda.  I  hope  they  will 
prove  useful  to  you. 

However,  I  would  like  to  question  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  concerning 
the  points  that  are  raised  in  this  mem- 
orandum. Is  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution in  any  way  an  abandonment  of 
the  Selden  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  in  my  opinion  this  is  in  no  way  an 
abandonment  of  the  Selden  resolution. 
If  I  thought  that  to  be  the  case,  I  would 
certainly  not  be  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  this  resolution  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  some  of  the  crises  the 
results  of  which  might  make  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  a 
chaotic  situation  in  order  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  tri- 
continental      movement,      which      was 

launched  in  January  1966  in  Havana 

despite  its  professed  intentions,  despite 
the  OAS  report  and  the  condemning  res- 
olution which  was  passed  by  the  OAS 
in  respect  to  the  Havana  meeting  is  com- 
pletely ignored  in  the  formal  agenda  of 
this  proposed  summit  meeting. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama to  explain  to  me  why  there  Is  no 
reference  on  the  agenda  of  this  proposed 
summit  meeting  to  the  Trlcontinental 
Conference    occurring    in    Havana    in 
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1966.  In  view  of  the  Increased  guerrilla 
activities,  in  view  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure which  Is  being  exerted  by  the  Com- 
munist countries  upon  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  hemisphere, 
why  is  this  completely  ignored  on  the 
agenda  of  the  summit  meeting? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chnirman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  f;om  Wisconsin  that,  of 
course,  I  did  not  draw  up  tlie  agenda  in 
connection  with  this  meeting.  There  is 
a  "whereas"  clause  in  this  resolution 
which  refers  to  Communi.st  subversion  in 
the  Americas,  which  I  would  lilce  to  rend 
to  the  Members : 

Whereas  during  the  first  half  decade  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  cooperative  elTorts 
of  the  American  governments  and  peoples 
have  stimulated  economic  growth,  encour- 
aged Institutional  development,  ampUlled 
the  role  of  private  enterprise,  encouraged  the 
exercise  of  representative  democracy,  and 
strengthened  the  Internal  security  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  against  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  our  Government  or 
the  governments  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  paid  enough  attention  to 
what  took  place  at  the  Tricontinental 
Conference  of  Havana.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  made  a  rather  extensive  speech 
here  on  the  floor  last  year  in  connection 
with  that  Conference. 

While  there  is  not  a  specific  item  on 
the  agenda  dealing  with  Communist  sub- 
versive activities.  I  would  hope  that  this 
matter  would  be  an  important  part  of 
the  informal  discussion  that  undoubt- 
edly will  take  place  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  assurances  given 
by  him  with  respect  to  the  Selden  reso- 
lution, and  also  the  concern  over  the 
Tricontinental  Conference  of  1966. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  amend- 
ing the  resolution  as  previously  submitted 
to  provide  for  a  recognition  of  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  hemisphere. 
This  is  a  very  important  amendment.  It 
was  lacking  in  the  resolution  as  origi- 
nally drafted  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  was  up  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  include  these  amend- 
ments. I  commend  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  mak- 
ing these  very  necessary  changes  in  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  a  question.  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  legislation  the 
Latin  and  South  American  countries,  in 
order  to  participate,  were  supposed  to 
do  five  things.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  tell  me  one  of  the  five 
things  they  have  done  in  accordance 
with  that  resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  doubt  that  all  of  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  have  com- 
plied with  'all  of  the  self-help  require- 


ments laid  down  at  Punta  del  Este. 
I  believe  you  will  find,  however,  that  all 
of  the  governments  have  complied  with 
some  of  these  requirements.  Certainly 
efforts  are  being  made  by  us  to  get  the 
govenunents  of  those  countries  to  con- 
tinue to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  we  have 
poured  into  these  rat  holes  in  Latin 
and  Sauth  America  billions  of  American 
dollars,  but  tne  gentleman  caiuiot  tell 
me  one  South  or  Latin  American  country 
wliich  has  complied  with  the  five  tilings 
they  were  supposed  to  do;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  pointed  out.  I  feel 
certain  that  there  is  none  which  has 
complied  fully  with  all  of  the  stipulations 
to  which  you  have  referred  but  that  all  of 
the  countries  have  complied  with  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  HALEY.  So  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  would  say  "Let  us  continue  to 
pour  the  wealth  of  this  great  Nation 
down  there  when  they  are  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  the  .so-called  Alliance  for  Progress"? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
that  they  are  doing  absolutely  nothing. 
I  believe  that  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Our  ef- 
forts to  cooperate  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  is  an  attempt  to  avert 
some  of  the  crises  which  have  occurred 
throughout  the  world  and  proven  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  international 
communism. 

If  we  can  spend  $2  billion  a  month, 
as  we  must,  In  Vietnam,  to  fight  com- 
munism, we  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my 
opinion,  to  stand  by  and  let  the  Com- 
miuiists  subvert  countries  right  in  our 
own  backyard. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man must  agree  with  me  that  our  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  one  in  which  we  were 
really  kind  of  pulled  into  the  thing.  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  setting  up 
another  situation  in  which  we  will  be 
pulled  into  the  domestic  affairs  or  per- 
haps a  war  in  South  or  Latin  America, 
like  we  have  been  gradually  shoved  into 
in  the  South  Vietnam  situation? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  What  this  resolution 
proposes  is  an  effort  to  avert  a  similar 
situation  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  believe  the  significant  point  which 
can  be  made  is  that  these  countries  In 
Latin  America  are  now  talking  about 
democracy,  and  participating  in  free 
elections,  land  reform,  tax  reform  and 
all  the  things  that  our  programs  have 
spelled  out.  They  are  no  longer  talking 
about  going  Communist  and  we  do  not 
have  another  Castro  rearing  his  head 
down  in  Latin  America. 


Another  of  the  other  significant  facts 
which  the  gentleman  ought  to  be  aware 
of  is  that  in  the  Dominican  crisis  there 
was  a  time  when  we  had  to  send  in  our 
troops,  and  the  Latin  American  nations 
supported  our  decision.  Once  stability 
was  achieved  they  did  leave.  Now  that 
country  is  on  its  way,  after  a  free  election. 
It  is  now  on  its  way  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. I  believe  there  is  a  stability 
there  that  lends  hope  throughout  the  en- 
tire hemisphere.  So  the  march  in  Latin 
America  is  toward  democracy  and  this 
resolution  encourages  that  march. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  call  my  friend's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
Castro  in  Cuba.  But  what  are  we  doing 
atwut  that? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  another  one  from  occurring. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about,  to  prevent 
a  Castro  from  developing  in  any  other 
country  of  Latin  America,  by  encourag- 
ing stability  and  progress. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  just  hope  that  some  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  this  Nation  and  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
avert  that  from  happening.  Still  we 
have,  90  miles  from  the  shores  of  Florida, 
a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  we  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  tielieve  we  are. 
I  will  join  with  the  gentleman  in  any 
resolution  he  would  like  to  submit  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to 
comment  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  GallacherI,  the  dis- 
tinguished, scholarly  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Irmocently  exposed  the  prob- 
lem that  our  diplomats  face  in  Latin 
America  when  he  said : 

They  are  talking  about  Improvements  and 
they  are  talking  about  economic  develop- 
ment. 

That  is  the  problem.  All  they  do  down 
there  is  talk,  and  expect  our  money  to 
do  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  hear  the  entire  state- 
ment. I  know  the  gentleman  does  not 
normally  miss  anything.  However,  he 
did  miss  the  fact  that  they  are  doing 
these  things  down  there.  We  are  talk- 
ing here  today  about  things  they  can  do. 
They  can  do  more  things  and  we  are 
encouraging  them  to  do  more.  They  are 
accomplishing  things,  though,  and  they 
are  making  progress,  and  we  are  en- 
couraging them  here  tonight  to  con- 
tinue on  the  path  to  greater  progress. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  PsELiNGHUYfaEN]. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time  of  night,  especially  on 
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the  eve  of  the  Easter  recess,  it  is  obvious- 
ly impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
aspects  of  this  resolution  which  deserve 
the  close  attention  of  all  of  us  here.  Let 
me  say  simply  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
resolution  should  be  approved.  It  is  my 
hope  it  will  be  approved  overwhelming- 
ly, and  with  strong  bipartisan  support. 

On  balance  it  seems  to  me  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  approval  far  outweigh 
those  of  disapproval. 

Now,  why  is  this  resolution  important 
and  why  should  it  be  approved?  First 
of  all,  there  is  nearly  unanimous  recog- 
nition in  Congress  that  the  United  States 
over  the  years  has  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  Latin  America.  We  like  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  good  neighbors.  We  have 
shown  by  word  and  by  deed,  and  by  solid 
support  of  substantial  appropriations, 
that  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Without  any  doubt  most  of  us  are 
anxious  to  demonstrate  our  continuing 
interest  in  encouraging  further  progress 
in  that  area.  This  resolution  underlines 
once  again  what  we  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  the  past.  By  support- 
ing what  the  President  now  has  in  mind 
and  which  he  will  discuss  at  Punta  del 
Este  next  month,  we  shall  be  strength- 
ening those  ties  of  friendship  and  com- 
mon interest  which  have  characterized 
our  association  with  Latin  American 
countries  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  second  reason.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  supporting  this  resolution  which 
I  feel  also  is  important.  As  a  Republi- 
can, I  personally  feel  that  our  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  generally  deserves 
and  shotild  receive  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  area  of  Latin  America, 
where  there  is  such  bi-oad  agreement  on 
objectives,  if  Congress  were  not  to  sup- 
port the  President's  request,  this  could 
logically  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
of  some  basic  shift  in  national  fwlicy — 
a  shift,  I  might  add,  not  justified  by  the 
facts. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  repeat  here 
what  I  said  earlier,  that  is,  that  the 
urgency  with  which  we  are  obliged  to 
act,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  unfortunate. 
That  the  House  acted  in  haste  in  1960 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  Bogota 
resolution  is  in  my  opinion  no  justifica- 
tion at  all  for  us  to  act  in  haste  again. 
To  establish  and  to  make  use  of  one  bad 
precedent  as  justification  for  another,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  way  to  proceed. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  either  of  accepting  the 
language  of  the  resolution  as  it  was 
originally  introduced,  or  developing  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time  alternative 
language  for  certain  inappropriate  ex- 
pressions that  were  in  the  original  reso- 
lution. The  language  which  the  com- 
mittee has  now  approved  differs  in 
major  respects  from  that  which  we  first 
considered.  If  we  had  time,  it  probably 
could  be  further  improved,  but  unfortu- 
nately time  does  not  permit.  The  fact 
IS  that  the  conference  in  Uruguay  opens 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  President  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  Congress  prior 
to  that  meeting.  As  a  practical  matter, 
therefore,  Congress  really  has  no  alter- 


native but  to  make  an  appropriate 
response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  refuse  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  help  which  he 
seeks,  would  represent  a  repudiation  not 
only  of  his  leadership  but  of  his  policies, 
which  the  Congress  has  supported  in  the 
past  and  which  in  my  opinion  deserve 
its  continuing  support. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  if  I  may.  I  should 
like  to  speak  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage as  originally  introduced,  and  com- 
ment upon  a  couple  of  the  more  impor- 
tant sections  of  this  resolution  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  will  indi- 
cate that  I  was  quite  skeptical  about  the 
language  in  the  resolution  as  originally 
presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned,  that 
language,  if  approved,  would  be  giving 
the  executive  branch  far  too  much  lee- 
way with  respect  to  an  important  ques- 
tion. It  would  have  come  very  close  to 
an  actual  authorization,  without  actual- 
ly saying  those  words. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  questioning  of 
both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  was  quite  sharp,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  us  on  the  committee, 
changes  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
language  which  to  us  appeared  to  be  most 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  first  to  the  ini- 
tial operative  paragraph,  which  appears 
on  page  4,  commencing  on  line  1  and 
running  through  line  8. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  that  language  states, 
in  effect,  that  the  Congress  further  rec- 
ommends that  the  United  States  join 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  the  pro- 
vision of  standby  resources  to  that  insti- 
tution, to  be  used  to  faciUtate  the  transi- 
tion to  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  language  seemed 
to  us  most  undesirable,  because  in  effect, 
it  committed  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port, to  the  extent  of  as  much  as  S500 
million,  a  program  which  is  not  yet  in 
effect  and  which  cannot  be  even  re- 
quested until  a  later  date. 

Admittedly.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  sub- 
stantial contributions  by  the  United 
States  to  such  a  fund,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  not  altogether  clear  as  of  to- 
day, may  eventually  be  involved,  based 
upon  all  of  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  we  de- 
velop as  an  alternative? 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  will  see  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  5  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Congress  supports  the  concept  of 
a  Latin  American  Common  Market  and,  after 
appropriate  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
progressive  establishment  of  such  a  market, 
will  give  full  consideration  to  providing 
through  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  standby  resources  to  be  matched  by 
Latin  American  countries  to  facUltate  the 
transition  to  a  fully  functioning  Latin  Amer- 
ican common  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  other  words,  we  have 
no  commitment,  either  conditional  or 
otherwise,  that  will  not  be  dependent 


upon  later  events,  and  what  actually  may 
occur  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  no  request  for  authorization 
or  appropriation  for  such  a  fund  would 
be  made  before  1969  or  1970  at  the 
earliest. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  not  say  any 
more  than  that  we  shall  give  full  consid- 
eration to  this  matter  at  a  later  date, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
liave  been  preferable,  and  the  language 
as  contained  in  this  resolution  might 
have  been  so  changed,  as  to  have  made  it 
a  simple  authorization  request  with  re- 
spect to  those  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently in  progress,  but  which  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  have  been  far 
preferable  to  have  had  a  simple  authori- 
zation to  provide  educational  and  agri- 
cultural assistance  for  the  period  in- 
volved here,  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  lan- 
guage chosen  does  represent  a  commit- 
ment— it  represents  a  moral  commit- 
ment—to the  effect  that  we  shall  look 
with  sympathy  upon  such  an  operation. 
It  wotild  have  been  preferable  in  this 
case,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  simple 
authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  au- 
thorization procedure  could  also  have 
been  used  to  add  funds  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  the  present  ar- 
rangements we  are  pro\iding  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  bank,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  is  to  make  available  an 
additional  $50  million. 

This  presumably  will  come  in  the  form 
of  an  authorization  request  within  the 
next  few  months.  We  might,  therefore, 
have  included  a  simple  authorization 
with  respect  to  the  replenishment  of  that 
fund  in  this  resolution  but  we  did  not 
do  that. 

In  summation  this  resolution,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  invade  unduly  the  legis- 
lative responsibility  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate funds,  when  the  executive 
branch  has  sufficient  endence  to  justify 
such  requests. 

Instead,  this  represents  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  we  are  proud  of  what  we 
have  done,  and  are  willing  to  continue 
over  a  period  of  years  further  contribu- 
tions, provided  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  make  substantial  efforts  on 
their  own  part.  The  need  for  such  efforts 
was  indicated  in  various  places  in  this 
resolution. 

It  is  for  that  reason — although  I  was 
originally  skeptical  and  quite  critical  of 
the  language  first  proposed,  and  I  per- 
sonally would  prefer  to  see  a  simple  au- 
thorization with  respect  to  some  of  these 
proposals — that  I  think  we  should 
strongly  support  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. We  should  provide  our  President 
with  the  support  he  has  requested. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
made  repeated  reference  to  the  need  for 
supporting  the  President,  and  the  need 
for  bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs.  I 
was  just  curiotis,  and  ask.  Was  the  gen- 
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tleman  Implying,  therefore,  that  our  po- 
sitions of  nonconcurrence  might  not  be 
in  the  national  interest?  Was  he  speak- 
ing to  those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
oppose  the  resolution,  or  was  he  speak- 
ing to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  taken  a  position  with  respect  to  this 
resolution. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry, 
we  certainly  are  not  trying  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  those  who  oppose  the  reso- 
lution. In  fact,  I  responded  quite 
strongly  to  the  charge  that  I  was  parti- 
san when  I  criticized  the  language  of  the 
resolution.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  do 
have  responsibility  as  legislators  to  see 
that  we  do  not  give  too  much  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  thereby  deprive  our- 
selves of  responsibility — responsibility 
which  in  many  cases  can  only  be  exer- 
cised at  a  later  date,  and  not  at  this 
moment. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  should 
have  had  more  adequate  time  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  this  resolution  this 
evening.  We  should  also  have  had  more 
adequate  time  in  the  committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  detailed  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  associate  myself  In  gen- 
eral with  the  observations  and  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  believe  he  has  been  very  help- 
ful In  pointing  out  that  approval  of  this 
resolution  in  no  way  implies  a  commit- 
ment for  any  dollar  amount  which  may 
be  submitted  at  a  subsequent  date  by  the 
President. 

At  that  time,  when  a  dollar  amount  is 
requested  for  authorization  or  appropri- 
ation, what  the  Congress  approves  will 
be  based  upon  a  justification  submitted 
at  that  time. 

There  is  no  commitment  on  my  part — 
and  I  believe  by  the  House — for  any  dol- 
lar amount  for  any  of  the  programs  con- 
tained herein  by  a  vote  In  favor  of  this 
particular  resolution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  believe,  with 
respect  to  expansion  of  specific  programs, 
for  example,  that  we  are  making  kind 
of  a  commitment.  What  I  did  say,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  also  agree, 
is  that  this  is  no  substitute  for  an  au- 
thorization, that  will  presumably  be 
presented  to  justify  an  expansion  of  the 
programs. 

But  we  are  making,  by  approving  this 
resolution,  a  gesture  of  agreement  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to 
what  he  considers  proper  along  the  lines 
of  educational  and  agricultural  assist- 
ance, as  an  example. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Approval  of 
this  resolution  Is  in  a  broad  seuEe,  not  in 
the  dollar  amount  that  may  be  justified 
at  a  subsequent  date? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  entirely.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  of  course,  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 


appearance  before  our  committee,  were 
quite  definite  as  to  what  they  did  plan 
to  recommend  in  Punta  del  Este. 

So,  by  approving  this  resolution,  we 
are  giving  approval  at  least  to  some- 
thing that  looks  pretty  much  like  a  green 
light. 

This  problem  is  what  aroused  my  at- 
tention because  it  did  seem  we  might  go 
too  far  in  extending  the  kind  of  leeway 
that  the  President  was  obviously  seek- 
ing— I  do  not  think  this  resolution  has 
too  much  leeway. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN]  for  hls  statement 
and  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  was  extremely  helpful  in  re- 
writing the  language  in  the  resolution. 
This  new  language,  which  I  supported, 
undoubtedly  improved  this  legislation 
tremendously. 

In  reference  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  asked 
this  question  of  Secretary  Rusk : 

Mr.  Seldkn.  Am  I  also  correct  In  stating 
that  the  wording  of  this  resolution  does  not 
con.stltute  an  authorization  of  funds  for  any 
of  the  programs  or  projects  that  are  referred 
to  In  your  statement  or  In  the  President's 
message? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  correct,  sir:  we 
have  not  asked  for  authorization  in  this 
bill.  .  .  . 

Also,  I  propounded  a  similar  question 
to  Ambassador  Linowitz  and  the  record 
shows  as  follows : 

Mr.  Selden.  Am  I  correct  In  stating  fur- 
ther that  this  resolution  does  not  In  any 
way  bind  the  Congress  to  a  specific  figure? 
The  amount  spelled  out  In  the  President's 
message,  as  I  understand  it,  will  have  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  with  the  necessary 
justification,  and  specific  funds  will  have  to 
be  authorized  and  appropriated.  Am  I  cor- 
rect In  that  statement? 

Ambassador  Lmowrrz.  Tliat  is  absolutely 
correct,  sir. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  will  reit- 
erate that  when  we  hear,  spelled  out, 
what  the  executive  plans  to  propose  in 
Uruguay  1  month  from  now,  we  are  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  an  extent  to  abide  by 
what  he  recommends. 

It  would  be  diflacult  for  us  to  repudiate 
oiu-  position  in  this  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  additional  assistance  for  educa- 
tional and  agricultural  reforms,  as  an 
example. 

I  think  we  are  quibbling  over  words  if 
we  assert  that  this  does  not  constitute 
an  authorization.  Of  course  it  does  not, 
legally.  However.  I  would  feel  better  If 
we  would  say  with  respect  to  those  pro- 
grams where  additional  authorization 
was  needed — I  am  referring  to  agricul- 
tural and  educational  assistance.  The 
present  authorization,  I  might  add.  Is 
adequate  for  the  President  to  make  rec- 
ommendations and  request  fimds  from 
the  Congress  without  any  further  action 
on  our  part. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  question  that  the  minority 
leader  raised  deserves  a  very  specific 
answer.  I  think  we  should  make  the 
record  clear  in  this  regard. 

Certainly.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  the  first  operative  para- 
graph contains  no  commitment  of  any 
nature  since  the  language  is: 

That  the  Congress  •  •  •  will  give  full 
consideration  •   •   • 

And  so  on.  The  second  operative 
paragraph,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  con- 
tain the  kind  of  commitment  about 
which  the  minority  leader  is  concerned, 
because  it  merely  indicates : 

•  •  •  participation  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank   •   •    • 

And  It  is  contingent  upon  the  coopera- 
tive participation  of  the  other  members. 

Certainly  the  third  operative  para- 
graph has  no  reference  to  a  commitment 
of  the  United  States  since  it  merely 
relates  to  the  support  of  the  United 
States  of  "individual  and  joint  efforts" 
of  Latin  American  nations  to  expand 
trade. 

In  the  fourth  operative  parasraph. 
there  Is  some  concern  that  the  gentle- 
man has  identified. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man and  through  him  to  the  minority 
leader  and  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  this  particular  participation  here  is 
specifically  conditioned  upon  self-help 
efforts  made  by  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

I  think  it  is  Imperative  that  these  con- 
ditions be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  might  say  that  the  lan- 
guage that  reads: 

Further,  the  Congress  supports  an  Increase 
In  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  programs  of  educational  and  agricultural 
modernization  and  Improvement  of  health. 

This  is  not  necessary  because  the  exist- 
ing authorization  already  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  recommend  an 
Increase  in  such  assistance  without  any 
further  acti.on  from  the  Congress. 

In  any  case,  of  course,  tlie  increase  in 
funds  must  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
before  tliis  money  can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Going  back  to  tliis  pro- 
vision that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Morse]  passed  over  witli 
the  greatest  of  ease  that: 

The  Congress  further  supports  United 
States  participation  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  •   •   • 

What  Is  the  difference  whether  U.S. 
funds  are  related  to  Latin  American 
fluids?  There  is  a  commitment,  whether 
it  is  with  other  meml)ers  or  not.  It  is  a 
commitment  of  fimds  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  the  first 
statement  he  made.  That  is.  I  do  think 
there  l£  a  conditional  commitment. 

There  Is  so  especially,  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
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the  President's  message,  these  statements 
show  a  clear  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  department  to  provide  $50  mil- 
lion more  than  has  been  made  available 
for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
President  is  going  to  Uruguay  in  3  weeks 
to  meet  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Latin- 
American  nations.  This  is  an  important 
meeting  for  us,  but  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  them.  They  are  preparing  to 
embark  on  a  course  of  action  which  will 
cost  them  more  money  than  we  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  and  which  will  re- 
quire major  changes  in  their  economies 
and  institutions. 

What  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
do  during  the  next  5  years  is  important 
to  us  in  the  United  States.  Our  own 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  will  be  im- 
paired If  they  are  not  able  to  live  in 
peace  and  improve  the  condition  of 
their  people. 

The  Pi-esidents  of  our  Latin-American 
neighbors  look  to  the  United  States  for 
cooperation  and  support,  and  the  Piesi- 
dent  believes  that  it  is  in  our  national 
Interest  to  give  such  support. 

Now  the  other  governments  of  this 
hemisphere  are  aware  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
Congress  controls  the  purse  and  that  the 
Congress  does  not  always  appropriate  all 
of  the  money  that  the  President  requests. 
For  this  reason,  the  President  would  like 
to  have  an  indication  of  the  position  of 
the  Congress  on  the  issues  to  be  discussed 
at  the  forthcoming  conference,  and  it 
will  make  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  these  countries  if  they  have 
some  idea  of  where  the  Congress  stands. 

Some  of  the  discussion  of  this  resolu- 
tion suggests  that  there  is  danger  that 
Congress  is  being  tricked  into  signing  up 
for  a  lot  of  payments  on  the  installment 
plan. 

This  resolution  does  not  constitute  an 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  and 
even  if  the  President  wanted  to  do  so,  I 
cannot  think  of  any  way  the  90th  Con- 
gress can  commit  the  91st  or  92d  Con- 
gresses to  vote  a  specific  amount  of 
money  or  to  take  any  other  course  of 
action. 

The  only  way  the  President  could 
make  a  firm  pledge  at  Punta  del  Este  of 
$1,500,000,000  for  Latin  America  during 
the  next  5  years  would  be  for  Congress  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  the  money 
before  April  12.  Without  such  an  ap- 
propriation, any  commitment  the  Presi- 
dent makes  will  be  subject  to  future  con- 
gressional action. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
committing  the  Congress  that  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  the  forthcoming  conference  is  all 
about. 

It  is  not  a  conference  to  negotiate 
the  amount  of  U.S.  assistance  to  be  pro- 
dded by  the  United  States  in  the  future. 
The  conference  is  primarily  for  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  work  out  programs  and  proce- 
dures for  the  establishment  of  a  Latin 


American  Common  Market,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration, for  multinational  projects  to  im- 
prove communications,  roads,  and  river 
systems  linking  the  Latin  American 
countries  with  each  other,  and  for  in- 
creased emphasis  on  educational  and 
agricultural  modernization  and  on  im- 
provement of  health. 

The  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  is 
concerned  with  important  changes  in  the 
direction  and  emphasis  in  the  program 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  go  ahead  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Alliance 
is  a  going  operation,  and  it  has  already 
done  a  lot  for  the  people  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  believe 
in  the  Alliance  and  expect  it  to  continue. 
I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  House  also  believe  in  the 
Alliance  and  want  it  to  continue. 

This  resolution  relates  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  Alliance  is  to  go  in  the  fu- 
ture—not to  whether  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  support  the  Alliance.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  continue  our 
support. 

The  situation  in  which  this  House 
finds  itself  this  afternoon,  as  I  see  it,  is 
this.  The  President  has  informed  the 
Congress  of  the  problems  that  will  con- 
front us  at  Punta  del  Este  and  has  in- 
dicated the  course  of  action  he  recom- 
mends. 

If  the  House  believes  that  what  the 
President  proposes  to  do  is  all  wrong, 
it  should  not  approve  the  resolution. 

If,  however,  the  House  believes  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
constitute  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
we  owe  it  to  our  own  constituents  and 
to  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  ap- 
prove this  resolution. 

Now.  just  what  are  we  letting  our- 
selves in  for  if  we  ipprove  this  resolu- 
tion? 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  critic  of  the 
resolution  regards  it  as  a  legally  binding 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  money. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  this  resolution  involves  a  moral 
commitment  which  is  not  In  our  best  in- 
terest. We  should  never  forget,  however, 
that  all  of  us  in  the  United  States  are 
committed  to  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ments of  this  hemisphere  by  geography 
and  by  our  common  tradition  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  we  pass  resolutions 
at>out  this  relationship. 

If  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  are 
able  to  prosper,  to  beat  dowTi  subversion 
and  to  live  in  peace,  the  United  States 
will  benefit.  If  they  are  unable  to  cope 
with  their  problems,  if  they  are  subject 
to  increasing  unrest,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  their  people  live  deteriorate, 
it  will  hurt  us  economically  and  en- 
danger our  security. 

It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Congress  to  support  our 
President  and  the  Presidents  of  the  other 
Latin  American  nations  in  the  course  of 
action  on  which  they  are  preparing  to 
embark.  I  feel  confident  that  this  reso- 
lution will  have  the  approval  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  House. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  mak- 
ing a  very  practical  and  commonsense 
statement  with  respect  to  the  matters 
contained  in  this  resolution.  I  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  lending  his  lead- 
ership to  a  strong  bipanisan  effort  in 
rewriting  this  resolution,  in  making  the 
changes  which  were  so  carefully  spelled 
out  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  PRELiNGHm'SEN]  and 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden  1.  Wc  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  resolution 
and  make  some  changes.  While  we  had 
to  act  with  dispatch.  I  think  it  was 
within  the  province  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  do  what  the  chairman  has 
just  now  said,  and  that  is  to  act  with 
dispatcli  so  that  this  can  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  he  goes  to  this  conference. 

The  United  States  stands  where  it  is 
today,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the 
educational  opportunities  we  have  pro- 
vided for  ourselves.  Next  month  our 
President  will  go  to  a  meeting  of  hemi- 
spheric chief  executives  at  Punta  del 
Este  to  join  in  efforts  better  to  permit  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  to  develop  for 
themselves  similar  opportunities. 

If  tiie  Latin  American  countries  are  to 
be  stable  and  sound — and  if  they  are  to 
develop  further — tlaeir  educational  sys- 
tems must  improve  so  trained  people  will 
emerge  to  provide  the  leadership  so  des- 
perately necessary  in  thi^  ever-chantung 
world  of  ours. 

Such  an  objective  is  listed  on  the  agon- 
da  for  this  historic  hemispheric  meeting 
President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  thi.'; 
Congress — on  March  13 — referred  to  our 
concern  with  "the  question  of  how  wc 
can  speed  the  development  process  in 
Latin  America."  'The  countries  of  Latin 
America  hope  and  aim  to  be  economically 
strong."  Such  nations  must  equip 
trained  people  in  an  abundance  far 
greater  than  their  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories now  provide.  In  President 
Johnson's  words: 

The  scientists,  the  teachers,  the  skilled 
laborers,  the  administrators  and  the  plan.-^e.'-s 
on  whom  tomorrow  depends  must  be  tr.iined 
before  tomorrow  arrives. 

This  is  where  we  in  this  countr>-  can 
best  make  a  contribution.  The  United 
States  for  some  time  has  been  encour- 
aging improvement  of  educational  fa- 
cilities in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 
Our  foreign  assistance  has  been  oriented 
toward  the  improvement  of  educational 
systems.  Progress  has  been  made  and 
gains  under  the  AUiance  for  Progress 
have  been  striking,  if  not  spectacular. 
Since  the  start  of  the  Alliance,  elemen- 
tary school  enrollment,  for  example,  rose 
by  23  percent.  In  secondary  schools  the 
increase  has  been  even  more  impres- 
sive— 50  percent.  Growth  in  the  higher 
educational  sector  has  been  substantial. 
39  percent,  but  greater  effort  is  required 
in  this  area. 

The  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress lists  as  one  of  its  objectives: 

To  eliminate  adult  Illiteracy  and  by  1970 
to  assure,  as  a  minimum,  access  to  six  vears 
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of  primary  education  for  each  school-age 
child  In  Latin  America;  to  modernize  and 
expand  vocational,  technical,  secondary  and 
higher  educational  and  training  facilities, 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  for  basic  and 
applied  research;  and  to  provide  the  com- 
petent personnel  required  in  rapidly-expand- 
ing societies. 

In  answer  to  this  challenge  nearly 
every  Latin  American  government  has 
increased  its  educational  expenditures, 
to  the  point  where  a  few  governments 
are  now  devoting  nearly  one-third  of  the 
national  budget  to  education.  But  this 
IS  not  enough.  As  the  sixth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Report 
observes : 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  area's  swelling  popu- 
lation must  be  equipped  with  the  proper 
skills,  for  reasons  of  social  equity  aa  well  as 
economic  necessity,  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  available  factors  and  to  compensate 
for  the  scarcity  of  capital.  Moreover,  Im- 
proved education  Is  clearly  a  precondition 
for  the  successful  achievement  of  any  socio- 
economic development  scheme  that  may  be 
designed  for  the  region 

About  33  percent  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Latin  America  are  illiterate,  according  to 
fissures  supplied  by  the  Latin  American 
countries.  While  this  compares  favor- 
ably with  developinp  areas  such  as  Africa 
with  80  percent,  it  is  liigh  compared  to 
4  percent  in  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  and  2.4  percent  here  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  ex- 
amples of  remarkable  progress,  to  be  sure. 
Venezuela's  illiteracy  rate,  for  example, 
has  dropped  from  46.7  percent  in  1930  to 
20.7  percent  in  1964. 

The  greatest  need  for  improvement, 
however,  is  in  higher  education.  While 
the  number  of  those  attending  colleges 
and  universities  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  9  percent  in  recent  years, 
the  university's  population  is  still  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  college  age  group. 
More  stress  mu."^t  be  placed  on  restruc- 
turing of  the  various  national  educa- 
tional systems  to  provide  Incrca.sed 
opportunities  for  capable  students  to 
advance  to  universities  and  postgraduate 
levfls.  Too  often  national  educational 
planning  in  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries has  deliberately  excluded  higher 
education  because  of  the  autonomy  en- 
loyed  by  the  universities. 

At  the  university  level,  preparation  for 
the  traditional  professions  still  predom- 
inates. Twenty  percent  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's university  students  still  study  law; 
less  than  5  percent  study  the  agricultural 
sciences.  Higher  education  thus  is  mak- 
ing a  minimal  contribution  to  the  sector 
in  which  46  percent  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can labor  force  is  employed.  Par  from 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  developing  so- 
ciety for  a  middle  level  group  of  tech- 
nicians and  administrators,  Latin  Amer- 
ica's universities  continue  to  turn  out  a 
small  high-level  group  of  intellectual 
elite,  with  little  attention  paid  to 
middle-level  manpower. 

When  the  Punta  del  Este  agenda  sug- 
gests acceleration  of  the  educational, 
technological,  and  scientific  development, 
what  it  means  Is  that  Latin  America  must 
have  at  least  1.2  million  professionals  by 
the  year  1980.  or  double  the  present 
number. 

The  number  of  technicians  must  rise 
from    2    million    to    5    million    in    the 


same  period.  By  1980,  2.4  million  pcr.sons 
must  have  university  training,  and.  to 
meet  this  goal.  Latin  American  universi- 
ties will  have  to  increase  their  human 
output  by  70  percent  per  year. 

The  universities  must  reorient  their 
programs  to  graduate  more  doctors, 
agronomists,  engineers,  and  social  scien- 
tists, rather  than  lawyers. 

All  down  the  line,  through  the  second- 
ary and  primary  levels.  Latin  American 
educational  systems  mu.st  be  expanded 
and  improved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
coming  decades. 

The  capacity  for  development  is  there. 
International  cooperation  cnvi.sioned  by 
the  hemispheric  meeting  can  greatly  for- 
tify these  efforts.  We  have  before  us  to- 
day an  opportunity  to  assist  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  play  its  just,  full  part  in  the  world 
traiisformation  which  is  now  taking  place 
all  around  us. 

We  today  can  do  our  pari  by  voting 
our  enthusiastic  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us.  Ours  will  be  a  vote 
of  confidence — of  confidence  in  our  Pres- 
ident as  he  prepares  for  the  historic 
Punta  del  Este  meeting,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  the  leaders  of  Latin  America 
who  need  the  good  will  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  their  epic  undertaking  to  build  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
but  I  personally  want  to  emphasize  that 
in  addition  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Selden,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  FrelinchuysenI,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
LiARDl,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Morse),  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton]  have  all  been 
very  cooperative  in  working  out  the  lan- 
guage in  this  resolution.  It  was  com- 
pletely rewritten  from  the  original  lan- 
guage. We  had  many,  many  confer- 
ences, and  wc  worked  late  hours  at  night 
after  the  Congress  had  adjourned.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
work  in  finally  bringing  forth  a  resolu- 
tion that  we  can  all  agree  will  do  the  job 
for  the  President  in  the  conference  from 
April  12  to  April  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  join  in  commending 
the  able  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
committee,  and  all  of  his  committee,  for 
the  splendid  resolution  which  they  have 
produced.  I  also  commend  the  President 
for  the  basic  recommendations  leading 
to  this  resolution. 

Is  it  not  a  fact.  I  ask  the  able  chair- 
man, that  our  primary  aim,  all  along,  has 
been  to  try  to  help  the  Latin  American 
countries  help  themselves? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  resolution,  he  will  see  it 
spelled  out  in  plain  language.  They  must 
help  themselves  before  we  help  them 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
statement  from  the  chairman.  In  view 
of  the  gentleman's  long  association  with 


this  subject,  has  there  ever  been  any  res- 
olution brought  by  him  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  so  much  language  designed 
and  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  a 
course  of  action  which  we  will  suppoit 
and  which  will  encourage  a  joint  and 
colieclive  action,  as  is  contained  in  thi.s 
resolution? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  believe  that  this 
resolution  contains  language  spelled  out 
in  more  specific  terms  than  in  any  previ- 
ous one  to  insure  that  there  must  be 
some  direct  stimulation  on  the  local  and 
grassroots  level  in  evei-y  one  of  thcso 
countries  before  they  can  expect  help 
from  us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  throughout  this 
resolution  the  sentiment  is  expressed 
that  the  degree  to  which  they  take  the 
initiative  and  help  themselves  and  work 
together  will  determine  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  support  we  give  them? 
Mr.  MORGAN,  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  the  past  perform- 
ance in  South  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  give 
us  any  hope  that  they  will  do  anything 
under  this  particular  resolution? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  believe  it  does.  The 
record  of  accomplishment  to  date  is  im- 
pressive. The  Alliance  is  now  6  years 
old.  In  his  message,  the  President  said: 
We  can  say  that  there  Is  a  clear  record  of 
progress.  Per  capita  growth  rates  for  Latin 
America  show  that  more  countries  have 
broken  the  economic  stagnation  of  earlier 
years.  Reform  and  modernization  are  ad- 
vancing as  a  new  wave  of  managers  and  tech- 
nicians apply  their  skills.  There  have  been 
steady  gains  In  private,  national  and  foreign 
Investments.  Inflation  Is  easing.  The  strug- 
gle for  social  Justice  Is  proceeding. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  statistics  be- 
hind the  President's  words.  Seven  coun- 
tries have  grown  since  1961  at  a  rate 
which  met  or  exceeded  the  annual  mini- 
mum 2.5-percent  per  capital  Alliance 
target,  and  in  1965  nearly  every  count;  y 
increased  its  per  capita  gross  national 
product  over  the  previous  year.  Export 
earnings  have  increased  by  more  than 
25  percent  for  the  region  and  in  nine 
countries  the  increase  was  at  least  45 
percent. 

In  the  field  of  tax  reform,  nine  coun- 
tries have  adopted  legislation  for  more 
equitable  and  modern  tax  systems. 
Under  the  Alliance,  total  central  gov- 
ernment revenues  in  10  countries  in- 
creased in  real  terms  by  more  than  10 
percent  and,  In  a  few,  revenues  increased 
more  than  30  percent. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1965  indicate 
that  total  exports  of  the  19  American 
Republics  rose  by  some  $500  million  over 
1964  figures  to  a  total  of  $10.4  billion. 

In  10  countries,  deaths  caused  by  ma- 
laria dropped  from  10,810  to  2,280  in  3 
years'  time.  Smallpox  cases  declined 
almost  as  sharply;  1,200  health  centers, 
including  hospitals  and  mobile  medical 
units,  are  in  operation  or  soon  will  be. 
two  thousand  rural  wells  and  1,170  po- 
table water  supply  systems  have  been 
built  to  benefit  some  20  million  persons. 

In  the  field  of  education,  primary 
school  enrollments  have  increased  by  23 
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percent;  secondary  school  enrollments 
by  50  percent  and  university  enroll- 
ments by  39  percent.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  classrooms  have  been  built  and 
160,000  teachers  have  been  trained  or 
given  additional  training.  More  than  14 
million  textbooks  have  been  distributed. 
Sixteen  countries  have  legislation 
dealing  directly  with  land  reform. 
More  than  700,000  agricultural  loans 
have  benefited  3.5  million  people. 
One  million  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
have  been  irrigated  and  106,000  acres 
reclaimed.  Fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
road  have  been  built  or  improved,  many 
of  them  farm-to-market  access  roads. 

I  will  agree  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  not  yet  working  100  percent, 
but  I  believe  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  facts  I  have  just  cited  show  a  very 
impressive  accomplishment  in  6  years. 
They  are  proof  that  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  anticipate  and  expect  further 
progress.  I  am  sure  that  even  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  will  someday  admit 
that  the  Aliance  for  Progress  is  a  work- 
ing program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  do  not  share  his  optimism. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  time  will  tell,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
know  the  gentleman  did  a  great  deal  of 
traveling  around  the  country  and 
around  the  world,  and  he  is  familiar 
with  all  types  of  people.  He  is  a  grand 
fellow.  I  have  hopes  that  someday  his 
eyes  will  be  opened  and  he  will  realize 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  great 
program. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wish  that  day  would 
come. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  on  an  extremely  powerful  and 
lucid  statement  of  what  this  resolution 
will  do. 

The  United  States  stands  where  it  is 
today  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the 
educational  opportunities  we  have  pro- 
vided for  oiu-selves.  Next  month  our 
President  will  go  to  a  meeting  of  hemi- 
spheric chief  executives  at  Pimta  del 
Este  to  join  in  efforts  to  permit  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  to  develop  similar 
opportimities  for  themselves. 

If  the  Latin  American  countries  are  to 
be  stable  and  sound — and  if  they  are 
further  to  develop — their  educational 
systems  must  Improve  so  trained  people 
will  emerge  to  provide  the  leadership  so 
desperately  necessary  in  tills  ever-chang- 
ing world  of  ours. 

Such  an  objective  is  listed  on  the 
agenda  for  this  historic  hemispheric 
meeting.  President  Johnson  In  his  mes- 
sage to  this  Congress— on  March  13— re- 
ferred to  our  concern  with— 


The  question  of  bow  we  can  speed  the  de- 
velopment process  in  Latin  America.  .  .  .  The 
countries  of  Latin  America  hope  and  aim  to 
be  economically  strong.  Such  nations  will 
equip  trained  pec^le  In  an  abundance  far 
greater  than  their  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories provide.  The  sdentlsta,  the  teachers, 
the  skilled  laborers,  the  administrators  and 
the  planners  on  whom  tomorrow  depends 
must  be  trained  before  tomorrow  arrives. 

This  Is  where  we  in  this  coimtry  can 
best  make  a  contribution.  The  United 
States  for  some  time  has  been  encourag- 
ing improvement  of  educational  facilities 
in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  Our 
foreign  assistance  has  been  oriented  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  educational 
systems.  Progress  has  been  made  and 
gains  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
have  been  striking,  if  not  spectacular. 
Since  the  start  of  the  Alliance,  elemen- 
tary school  enrollment,  for  example,  rose 
by  23  percent.  In  secondary  schools  the 
increase  has  been  even  more  impressive — 
50  percent.  Growth  in  the  higher  educa- 
tional sector  has  been  substantial,  39 
percent,  but  greater  effort  is  required  in 
this  area. 

The  charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress lists  as  one  of  its  objectives: 

To  eliminate  adult  Illiteracy  and  by  1970 
to  assure,  as  a  minimum,  access  to  six  years 
of  primary  education  for  each  school-age 
child  In  Latin  America;  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand vocational,  technical,  secondary  and 
higher  educational  and  training  lacllltles,  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  lor  basic  and  applied 
research;  and  to  provide  the  competent  per- 
sonnel required  In  rapidly-expanding  so- 
cieties. 

In  answer  to  this  challenge  nearly  ev- 
ery Latin  American  government  has  in- 
creased its  educational  expenditures,  to 
the  point  where  a  few  governments  are 
now  devoting  nearly  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional budget  to  education.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  As  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Report 
observes : 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  area's  swelling  popu- 
lation must  be  equipped  with  the  proper 
skills,  for  reasons  of  social  equity  as  well  as 
economic  necessity,  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  available  factors  and  to  compensate 
for  the  scarcity  of  capital.  Moreover.  Im- 
proved education  Is  clearly  a  precondition 
for  the  successful  achievement  of  any  socio- 
economic development  scheme  that  may  be 
designed  for  the  region. 

About  33  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Latin  America  are  illiterate,  according  to 
figures  supplied  by  the  Latin  American 
countries.  While  this  compares  favor- 
ably with  developing  areas  such  as  Africa 
with  80  percent.  It  is  high  compared  to 
4  percent  in  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  and  2.4  percent  here  in  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  exam- 
ples of  remarkable  progress,  to  be  true, 
such  as  Venezuela  where  illiteracy 
dropped  from  46.7  percent  in  1930  to 
20.7  percent  in  1964,  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  57.1  percent  in  1950  and 
40  percent  in  1961. 

The  greatest  need  for  improvement  is 
in  the  higher  education  level.  While 
higher  education  is  developing  and  its 
growth  rate  in  recent  years  has  been  9 
percent,  the  university  population  Is 
about  only  4  percent  at  the  university- 
age  group.  One  of  the  problems  will  be 
to  restructure  the  opportunities  for  stu- 


dents to  advance  to  university  and  post- 
graduate levels.  For  example,  national 
educational  planning  in  most  Latin 
American  countries  excludes  university 
instruction  because  of  the  autonomy  en- 
joyed by  universities  there. 

Absenteeism  presents  a  problem  in 
planning  for  higher  education.  The  low 
average  educational  level  in  many  of 
these  countries  can  be  attributed  to 
school  desertion  starting  at  the  primary 
level,  continuing  into  the  secondary 
schools  and  so  on.  Only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  students  who  enter  the  first 
grade  complete  primary  education  in 
some  11  countries.  This  problem  of 
dropouts  continues,  but  the  recent  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  report  says  that  in 
most  countries  present  plans  en\-ision 
substantial  increases  in  enrollment, 
greater  efiBciency  for  the  educational 
system,  and  reductions  in  dropout  and 
truancy  rates.  The  fund  further  reports 
an  "effort  is  being  made  to  equate  edu- 
cational resources  with  the  need  for  hu- 
man resources." 

At  the  university  level,  preparation  for 
the  traditional  professions  still  predomi- 
nates. Twenty  percent  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's university  students  still  study  law: 
less  than  5  percent  study  the  agricul- 
tural sciences  and  higher  education  thus 
is  making  a  minimal  contribution  to  the 
sector  in  wluch  46  percent  of  the  Latin 
American  labor  force  is  employed.  Far 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  a  developing 
society  for  a  middle-level  group  of  tech- 
nicians and  administrators,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's universities  continue  to  turn  out  a 
small  high-level  group  of  intellectual 
elite,  with  little  attention  paid  to  middle- 
level  manpower. 

When  the  Punta  del  Este  agenda  sug- 
gests acceleration  of  the  educational, 
technological,  and  scientific  development, 
what  it  means  is  that  Latin  America 
must  have  at  least  1.2  million  profes- 
sionals by  the  year  1980,  or  double  the 
present  number. 

The  number  of  technicians  must  rise 
from  2  million  to  5  million  In  the  same 
period.  By  1980,  2,4  million  persons 
must  have  university  training,  and,  to 
meet  this  goal,  Latin  American  univer- 
sities will  have  to  increase  their  human 
output  by  70  percent  per  year. 

The  universities  must  reorient  their 
programs  to  graduate  more  doctors, 
agronomists,  engineers  and  social  scien- 
tists, rather  than  lawTers. 

All  down  the  line,  through  the  sec- 
ondary and  primary  levels,  Latin  Ameri- 
can educational  systems  must  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  coming  decades. 

The  capacity  for  development  is  there. 
International  cooperation  envisioned  by 
the  hemispheric  meeting  can  greatly 
fortify  these  efforts.  We  have  before  us 
today  an  opportunity  to  assist  Latin 
America  to  play  its  just,  full  part  in  the 
world  transformation  which  is  now  tak- 
ing place  all  around  us.  Let  not  history 
record  that  we  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  have  missed  this  opportunity. 

We  today  can  do  our  part  by  voting 
our  enthusiastic  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us.  Ours  will  be  a  vote 
of  confidence — of  confidence  in  our 
President  as  he  prepares  for  the  historic 
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Punta  del  Este  meeting:  and  of  confi- 
dence in  the  leaders  of  Latin  America 
who  need  the  good  will  of  good  neighbors 
in  their  epic  undertaking  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  address  my  remarks  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us,  particiilarly  as  it  applies  to  the 
steady  development  and  growth  of  eco- 
nomic integration  among  our  sister  Re- 
publics to  the  south. 

This  subject,  of  course,  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and 
has  thus  always  been  an  Alliance  for 
Progress  goal.  It  is  based  on  the  simple 
stipulation  that  the  broadening  of  pres- 
ent national  markets  in  Latin  America 
is  essential  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
economic  development  in  the  hemisphere. 

There  have  been  two  distinct  effort.s 
directed  toward  the  goal— the  Central 
American  Common  Market— CACM — 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation— LAFTA — which  have  experi- 
enced varying  degrees  of  success. 

In  the  5 -year  period  1961  through  1965 
the  trade  between  the  five  Central 
American  countries  under  their  Common 
Market  precepts  doubled — from  $750 
million  to  $1.5  billion. 

During  the  same  period.  LAPTA  in- 
tegration efforts  did  not  equal  the 
progress  of  the  Central  American  effort. 
The  relative  lag  may  be  attributed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  huge  geographic 
area  encompassed  by  LAFTA,  whose 
members  include  Mexico  and  all  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  countries  in  Soutli 
America,  except  Bolivia. 

In  the  whole  hemispheric  movement 
toward  economic  integration,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devise  a  system  of  across- 
the-board  tariff  cuts  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent tedious  system  of  product-by-prod- 
uct negotiation.  But,  even  at  this  exas- 
peratingly  slow  rate,  more  than  9,000 
tariff  concessions  have  been  negotiated. 
Should  the  progress  be  more  rapid — even 
to  the  level  of  success  achieved  by  their 
neighbors  in  the  Central  American 
States — the  trade  among  member  coun- 
tries will  equal  40  percent  of  their  total 
export  volume.  This  means  a  vast  mar- 
ket will  unfold  with  new  Latin  American 
consumers  for  goods  produced  in  the 
LAFTA  countries. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  economic  unifica- 
tion is  a  single  Latin-American  Common 
Market.  When  and  how  this  will  mate- 
rialize is  a  matter  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans themselves  to  decide.  It  does  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  mobilization  of 
the  immeasurable  quantities  of  the 
hemisphere's  human  and  material  re- 
sources is  the  only  logical  and  meaning- 
ful course  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  real  significance  of  the  future 
evolution  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  has,  however,  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the  critics 
and  supporters  of  this  resolution  alike. 
For  in  the  final  analysis,  what  will  evolve 
from  the  economic  integration  move- 
ment In  Latin  America  is  not  simply  a 
more  stimulated  flow  of  trade  and  a 
lowering  of  tariff  barriers,  but  also  we 
will  see  the  evolution  of  a  set  of  struc- 
tures and  a  group  of  men  whose  dedica- 
tion and  energies  are  devoted  to  the 


improvement  of  every  country  in  Latin 
America,  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  There 
will  be  a  more  coherent  and  aware  ap- 
proach to  the  affairs  of  every  country  as 
part  of  the  whole,  and  not  every  country 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  whole. 
What  is  more,  the  need  for  a  free  trade 
area  in  Latin  America  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  future  of  our  relations 
with  these  sister  countries  to  the  south. 
We  have  seen,  in  recent  years,  the  grow- 
ing maturity  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  the  leader  and 
pacp  setter  of  inter-American  relations. 
Here,  we  have  seen  Latin  Americans  and 
.Americans  working  fruitfully  and  in 
harmony  for  the  first  time  in  our  long 
lii.story.  Our  mutual  interests  have  led 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  new  era  in  the 
Pan  American  idea,  a  rcassertion  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  of 
our  particular  endeavors  as  well  as  the 
ascendance  of  our  common  concerns. 

rhe  role  of  a  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  in  this  context  will 
be  to  restore  faith  in  our  relations.  It 
will  load  to  a  strengthening  of  the  OAS. 
because  the  OAS  will  be  better  capable 
to  dtal  with  matters  germane  to  the 
political  and  international  problems  and 
po.s.sibilities  within  the  hemisphere,  and 
it  will  enable  a  structure  to  be  evolved 
which  will  deal  exclusively  with  economic 
integration  and  the  future  of  American- 
Latin  economic  trade  and  aid. 

The  institutional  relationships  that 
exist  now  in  the  hemisphere  have 
reached  a  point  where  a  new  structure 
is  needed,  where  an  additional  burden 
placed  on  the  existing  institutions  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  returns 
to  that  institution.  This  is  the  point  of 
strengthening  and  supporting  Latin 
American  attempts  to  construct  a  free 
trade  area.  We  will,  by  so  doing,  create 
a  set  of  structures  or  institutions  which 
will  be  able  to  devote  their  time  and  ef- 
forts to  one  problem  and  one  problem 
alone,  that  of  improving  the  economic 
structure  of  the  Latin  countries.  In 
addition,  by  so  doing,  we  will  lighten  the 
already  overburdened  existing  agencies 
of  inter-American  affairs  so  that  they 
will  better  t>e  able  to  deal  with  their  own 
particular  areas  of  concern. 

A  aenuiiie  economic  union  is  obstruct- 
ed in  many  areas  by  physical  conditions 
which  hinder  the  regional  movement  of 
goods  and  people.  The  planners  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  attack  this  problem 
by  paying  more  attention  to  physical  in- 
tegration through  multinational  proj- 
ects. The  leading  example  that  comes 
to  mind  is  the  Pan-American  Highway. 
Construction  on  the  missing  road  link 
in  Panama's  Darlen  Peninsula  will  even- 
tually join  the  capitals  of  all  the  repub- 
lics in  North  and  South  America. 

In  Central  America  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  countries  are  building  roads 
designed  to  spur  regional  trade  and  de- 
velopment; regional  telecommunications. 
Improved  regional  malaria  controls,  and 
power  grids  are  also  envisioned  in  those 
countries. 

In   South  America   the  multinational 

road  being  built  along  the  eastern  slopes 

of  the  Andes  will  accelerate  that  region's 

development. 

To  further  more  of  such  projects  the 


Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
established  the  prelnvestment  fund  for 
Latin  American  integration  with  initial 
resources  of  $1,615  million.  The  fund 
will  help  to  finance  feasibility  studies  of 
miultlnatlonal  projects.  Included  are  a 
hydroelectric  power  development  In  the 
River  Plate  Basin  and  a  continental  tele- 
communications grid. 

Our  President  has  pledged  his  support 
as  a  prelude  to  the  summit  meeting.  He 
has  said: 

We  are  ready  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
toward   an   Integrated   Latin   America. 

I  am  convinced  that  Latin  America's 
prosperity  and  our  own  well-being  arc 
closely  linked  and  that  a  common  market 
will  better  promote  two-way  trade  among 
our  nations.  Further.  I  believe  that  eco- 
nomic integration  will  promote  stronger 
political  affinities,  leading  to  a  better 
world  order. 

In  all  of  this,  and  in  whatever  plans 
may  develop  in  the  immediate  future  or 
In  the  years  ahead,  the  pillar  upon  which 
the  structure  rests  Is  the  element  of  self- 
help.  This  lends  enonnous  impetus  to 
private  initiative  and  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  Inspires  confidence:  it  digni- 
fies the  individual;  it  builds  national 
pride  in  achievement. 

What  may  we  expect  of  the  American 
chiefs  of  state  who  will  meet  at  Punta 
del  Este  next  month? 

Not  a  miracle,  indeed,  but  a  change  of 
pace,  a  general  acceleration  of  develop- 
ment efforts,  a  more  fruitful  partnership 
between  governments,  peoples,  and  agen- 
cies. A  rededication  to  the  historic  ideals 
of  Pan-Americanism  and  the  goals  set 
forth  at  Punta  del  Este.  1961. 

Face-to-face  talks  by  the  chiefs  of 
state  will.  I  believe,  further  regional  and 
hemispheric  unity  and  Introduce  a  new 
phase  of  meaningful  programs  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  is  what  we  may  expect.  I  am 
confident  this  historic  event  will  have 
deep  and  lasting  impact  on  every  coun- 
try of  this  hemisphere.  I  am  proud  of 
our  Nation's  role  In  the  careful  prepara- 
tions that  have  already  gone  Into  this 
meeting.  And  I  wish  President  Johnson 
and  his  associates  Godspeed  and  good 
luck  in  Punta  del  Este,  1967. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made,  particu- 
larly those  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  He  has  explained  the  whole  sit- 
uation. 

I  thank  the  Members  on  my  side,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  for  their  absolute  concentrated 
work  in  rewriting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair). 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  has  found  the  question  of 
determining  his  vote  upon  this  Issue  to 
be  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  other  people  In  this 
Chamber  tonight  who  share  this  prob- 
lem. There  are  so  many  issues,  so  many 
problems  on  either  side  of  this  matter, 
that  to  reach  a  conclusion  one  must  sim- 
ply total  the  factors  which  Influence  him 
on  one  side  as  against  those  on  the  other 
and  then  determine  how  he  shall  vote. 
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I  suppose  that  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber tonight  Is  in  favor  of  closer  ties 
of  hemispheric  solidarity  and  would 
want  to  achieve  those  ties,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  giving  the  Executive  a  blank 
check.  That  is  what  we  must  ask  our- 
selves about  this  resolution  before  us. 
To  mention  them  briefly,  some  of  the 
facts  which  I  believe  to  be  important  on 
each  side  of  this  Issue  are  these:  The 
one  that  I  have  just  mentioned  is  basi- 
cally the  most  important  on  the  plus 
side  of  the  ledger;  namely,  the  fact  that 
we  want  to  build  a  strong  Western  Hem- 
isphere— economically  strong  and  po- 
litically stable.  This  is  basic  to  our 
thinking. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  in  our 
minds  Is  the  fact  that  the  President, 
faced  with  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
this  Nation  and  this  hemisphere,  has 
come  to  the  Congress  in  advance  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  meeting  and  has  asked 
us  for  certain  authority  and  support 
with  respect  to  things  that  are  to  be 
done  and  decisions  that  are  to  be  taken 
there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  consult 
with  the  legislative  branch  in  advance 
of  decisions  taken  Is  excellent,  if  by  so 
doing  the  Executive  does  not  consider 
the  legislative  to  be  bound  in  advance 
of  decisions  made.  Certainly  I  do  not 
consider  myself  bound  by  specific  deci- 
sions which  have  not  yet  been  taken. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  lack  of 
time  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  I  think  this  Is  certainly  a 
valid  complaint,  particularly  when  we  are 
informed  that  the  other  body  does  not 
now  expect  to  resimie  consideration  of 
this  matter  imtil  April  3.  If  this  is  true, 
then  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why! 
with  many  questions  not  as  fully  dis- 
cussed as  one  would  wish,  we  are  here 
tonight  at  this  late  hour  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  on  so  important  a  matter 
as  this. 

Another  great  question  which  is  im- 
plicit in  the  resolution  is  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  a  common  market  In 
Latin  America.  This,  I  believe,  has  not 
been  adequately  considered.  Very  little 
testimony  has  been  taken  upon  it  nor  has 
there  been  very  much  said  about  it  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  tonight. 

Questions  which  could  properly  be 
asked  are  these:  Is  the  formation  of  a 
common  market  in  Latin  America  de- 
sirable for  Latin  America  and  in  our  own 
national  interest? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  achieve 
stability  in  Latin  America.  However, 
we  observe  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Canada  is  included  in  these 
market  plans.  What  arguments  can  be 
presented  for  and  against  their  in- 
clusion? 

There  was  virtually  no  evidence  pre- 
sented upon  this  point,  so  we  have  very 
little  Information  to  guide  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hght  of  this  and 
other  factors.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
had  wanted  to  give  support  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  a  nimiber  of  the  speakers 
earlier,  rather  than  go  into  specifics  as 
this  resolution  does,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  presented  a  simple 
statement  of  our  general  good  wishes  to 
the  President  and  his  associates  as  they 
go  to  this  conference  next  month,  and 
our  support  for  them  in  their  efforts. 
Then  we  could  express  our  willingness  to 
consider  the  results  of  the  meetings  and 
the  Executive  requests  for  further  steps 
on  our  part. 

But  instead  of  that  simple  expression 
of  good  wishes  and  support,  we  have 
this  more  complex  resolution  now  pend- 
ing before  us. 

I  would  agree  with  those  who  have 
said  that  the  amendments  which  were 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs have  very  substantially  clarified 
this  resolution  and  have  certainly  im- 
proved it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  by 
speaker  after  speaker — and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  basic — that  this  is  not  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  of 
funds. 

In  my  opinion  what  we  are  doing,  if 
we  adopt  this  resolution,  is  to  say  that 
we  favor  p  policy  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity and,  perhaps,  some  assistance. 
It  further  says,  in  effect,  that  we  will 
agree,  in  due  time,  to  give  the  Executive 
a  hearing  upon  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference, and  then  to  determine  whether 
we  shall  authorize  and  appropriate 
money  in  support  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  for  one.  would  not 
want  to  be  understood  as  believing  that 
the  resolution  goes  beyond  that.  With 
that  interpretation.  I  believe  the  reso- 
lution should  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tho  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
most  important  that  we  safeguard  in 
Latin  America  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States — and  our  name  is  a  good 
name  in  Latin  America,  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  good  name,  because  we  have  been 
friendly  to  the  people  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  that,  but 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram in  the  last  5  years  we  have  pro- 
vided $2.5  billion  in  grant  and  loans. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  important 
that  we  not  be  misunderstood,  and 
thereby  detract  from  our  accomplish- 
ments in  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere. 

There  is  some  disagreement  among 
ourselves  as  to  just  what  the  pending 
resolution  means.  What  will  the  next 
Congress  say  that  it  means? 

What  I  wish  to  say  Is  that  what  Con- 
gress may  do  in  the  future  is  utterly 
unpredictable. 

The  sums  of  money  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  the  past  have  been  re- 
duced below  what  the  President  has  in- 
dicated they  should  be  by  some  $415 
million.  So  we  have  made  reductions  in 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  which  have 
been  requested  before.  I  dare  say  we  will 
make  reductions  again.  One  cannot  pre- 
dict  what   the   authorizing   comjnittees 


will  do  this  year  or  next  year,  and  one 
cannot  say  what  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  will  do. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  at  this  moment,  if 
the  gentleman  please. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  while  we  embrace  the  objectives  of 
this  resolution  to  bring  about  hemi- 
spheric solidarity,  we  must  not.  in  our 
efforts  to  do  good,  do  ill  by  misleading 
anybody-  at  home,  or  abroad. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  we  are 
being  requested  in  the  budget  presented 
to  Congress  in  January  to  provide  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  for  all  purposes — 
hard  loans,  soft  loans,  grants,  food  for 
peace,  and  other  assistance  to  Latm 
America — the  sum  of  about  $1'2  billion. 
It  is  on  top  of  that  sum  additional  assist- 
ance is  being  suggested  by  the  pending 
resolution.  Of  course,  certain  strings 
are  attached  in  the  form  of  self-help  con- 
ditions and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  clarify,  may 
I  say  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  to  as- 
sume that  we  are  here  today  charting 
an  unalterable  course  of  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Alliance  for  Progress — a 
course  which  will  be  precisely  carried 
out  over  the  next  5  years.  The  resolu- 
tion deals  with  broad  principles.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  said  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  nor- 
mal authorization  and  appropriation 
procedures  of  the  Congress  and  he  in- 
dicates that  approval  of  the  resolution 
is  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  firm  commit- 
ment of  specific  amounts. 

If  the  pending  resolution  is  adopted. 
Congress  will  still  have  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  opportunity  to  decide  each 
year  just  how  much  money  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  programs  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

No  President  is  authorized  to  bind  the 
Congress  and  no  Congress  can  bind  a 
succeeding  Congress.  Indeed,  what  the 
Congress  does  at  a  given  moment  in  a 
session  by  way  of  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion can  he  undone  at  a  later  time  in 
the  same  session.  The  resolution  is  a 
gesture.  It  is  a  hope.  It  extends  the 
hand  of  cooperation  and  good  will.  But 
it  is  not  a  pledge.  It  is  not  a  guaranty. 
It  is  not  an  ironclad  commitment. 
And  it  must  be  so  understood. 

Our  friends  to  the  south,  of  course, 
realize  that  we  have  needs  in  this  coun- 
try. We  too  have  poverty.  We  too  have 
problems  in  education.  We  too  have 
problems  in  health.  And  we  have  tax 
problems.  Taxes  greatly  burden  our 
people.  Indeed,  the  people  of  our  middle 
and  higher  income  groups.  I  believe,  pay 
far  more  Income  tax  in  proportion  than 
do  their  counterparts  in  Latin  American 
coim  tries. 

In  part.  I  am  making  these  remarks 
because  of  the  position  that  I  occupy  at 
the  present  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  cannot  assume 
that  the  51 -member  Committee  on  Ap- 
priaUons  will,  in  the  future,  recommend 
that  Congress  appropriate  all  of  the 
funds  which  some  may  feel  are  implied 
by  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  pend- 
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itig  legislation.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations cannot  guarantee  that  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  specific  amounts 
will  be  appropriated  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  or  any  other  program.  Nor  can 
Congress  itself  guarantee  what  a  ma- 
jority of  its  Members  may  elect  to  do 
this  year  or  during  any  succeeding  year. 
We  operate  on  the  basis  of  majority  vote 
and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  at  the 
time  prevail. 

I  shall  support  the  pending  resolution 
as  a  step  toward  strengthening  Uiis 
hemisphere.  And  when  I  speak  of 
strengthening  the  hemisphere.  I  speak 
of  strengthening  not  only  the  Latin 
American  countries  but  the  United  States 
as  well.  We  have  a  common  responsi- 
bility to  further  the  cause  of  peace  and 
stability  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  be  fair  to  my  own  conscience 
nor  do  I  feel  that  I  would  be  fair  to  the 
people  of  my  distiict  if  I  allowed  this 
resolution  to  come  to  a  vote  without 
making  my  position  known. 

The  President  is  asking  us.  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  spokesmen  for  the  people 
we  represent,  to  reflect  by  oflBcial  action 
taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  our  sup- 
port of  a  foreign  policy  which  he  pro- 
poses to  make  known  in  future  negotia- 
tions with  Latin  American  countries.  I 
am  confident  that  tliere  are  few  Mem- 
bers among  us.  myself  included,  who  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  people  and  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  and  their  need 
to  arrive  at  a  stable  economy  and  assure 
a  better  life  for  their  citizens. 

Where  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  President  is  in  his  method  of 
seeking  the  endorsement  of  the  Congress 
upon  a  blank  check  for  unspecified  proj- 
ects as  a  basis  for  his  negotiations.  I, 
personally,  see  no  need  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

If  the  President  wishes  to  show  good 
faith  on  his  ixirt  in  dealing  with  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  thought  that  he  would 
negotiate  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  He  would 
be  prepared  to  come  before  the  Congress 
and  specify  with  particularity  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  be 
needed  for  specific  projects.  Only 
through  this  means  can  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  exercise  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment over  the  commitments  which  will 
produce  an  added  strain  upon  the  Amer- 
ican ta.xpayer. 

In  summary.  I  stand  opposed  to  this 
resolution  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  necessary;  it  is  a  request  for  the  Con- 
gress to  blindly  commit  itself  for  un- 
known projects  involviii!^  unknown  sums. 
Such  a  request  is  not  fair  to  the  Con- 
gress nor  is  it  fair  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  resolution  is  little  more  than  a 
step  by  the  President  to  create  a  bludg- 
eon to  be  used  to  club  the  Members  of 
the  House  into  submission  when  a  re- 
quest for  funds  is  made  some  months 
hence. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution  428 
is  a  blanket  commitment  to  a  minimum 
figure  of  $1.5  billion  for  additional  for- 
cien  aid  spending  in  Latin  America. 

I  further  maintain  that  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  is  a  gimmick  by  the 
executive  branch  to  obtain  advance  com- 
mitment from  Congress  for  financial  and 
political  plans  of  completely  unknown 
nature.  This  gimmick  of  arming  the 
President  with  a  resolution  from  Con- 
gress approving  his  summit  commit- 
ments in  advance  is  a  complete  abdica- 
tion by  the  legislative  branch  of  control 
of  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
and  this  blank  check  of  support  could  be 
used  by  the  President  for  years  to  come 
to  justify  any  new  dubious  ventures  of 
State  Department  diplomacy  in  our 
hemisphere. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  minority 
views  on  page  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  I  believe  offer  Irrefutable  rea- 
sons for  the  rejection  of  this  resolution. 
I  predict  that  the  resolution  will  be 
used  by  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  justify  any  spending  plans 
and  policy  changes  that  they  will  hence- 
forth make  in  dealing  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  at 
this  crucial  period  in  world  affairs  Con- 
gress should  give  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  a  dollar  blank  check 
or  a  blanket  policy  approval  without  any 
evidence  of  the  details. 

This  afternoon  you  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a  resolution  which  the  State  De- 
partment claims  must  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  before  the  President  travels 
to  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  to  meet  with 
his  counterparts  among  Latin  American 
nations.  I  believe  this  resolution  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  precedent,  hastily  con- 
ceived, and  I  urge  you  to  join  In  saving 
th?  President  from  the  folly  of  the  State 
Department  by  rejecting  the  resolution. 
My  proposed  amendments  follow: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (H  J.  Res.  428 1  :  Page  5,  line 
14.  strike  out  "standby  resources  to  be 
matched"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "resources  to  augment  substantial 
Investments". 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (H.J.  Res.  428)  :  Page  5,  strike 
out  lines  17  through  21. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (H.J.  Res.  428)  :  Page  6.  line 
4,  strike  out  "supports  an  Increase"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  review  the 
need  for  a  possible  Increase". 

Amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  428.  as  reported, 
offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On  page  3.  In 
the  preamble,  amend  the  eighth  whereas 
clause  by  striking  out  "commensurate 
changes  In  national  policies  and  practices" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"practical  application  of  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic prlnclpler.". 

Amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  428,  as  reported, 
offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On  page  3,  in  the 


preamble,  amend  the  eleventh  whereas 
clause  by  striking  out  "Whereas  the  meet- 
ing of  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics 
provides  an  historic",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Whereas  If  the  meet- 
ing of  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics 
produces  a  workable". 

Amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  428,  as  reported, 
offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On  page  2.  In  the 
preamble,  after  the  sixth  whereas  clause  In- 
sert tlie  following:  "Whereas  the  Congress 
is  e.speclany  concerned  with  the  continuing 
problems  of  the  Internal  security  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  against  Commu- 
nist subversion:  and". 

Amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  428.  as  reported, 
offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On  the  first  page. 
In  the  preamble,  amend  the  second  whereas 
clause  by  striking  out  "pledged  to  work"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"historically  worked" 

Substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski,  for 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  428)  :  Amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  Resolution  to 
support  the  other  American  Republics  In  a 
future  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  while  he 
was  speaking,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
one  sentence  from  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Rusk  before  the  committee, 
which  appears  at  page  5  of  the  hearings: 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  United  States 
support  these  Initiatives  with  Increased  ap- 
propriations which  we  estimate  might  be  In 
the  range  of  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Now  I  do  not  care  from  what  part  of 
the  country  you  may  come  and  how  you 
read  the  English  language.  If  you  can 
read  anything  into  that  but  a  specific 
appropriation,  then  I  defy  someone  to 
interpret  the  language  differently. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  Interpret  the  language  differently, 
but  I  would  like  to  add  the  rest  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  statement  on  page  33  of  the 
hearings  when  he  was  asked  about  this 
very  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
was  a  substitute  for  an  authorization  or 
for  an  appropriation. 

He  was  asked  to  repeat  for  the  record 
that  this  is  In  no  way  an  authorization. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  quite  right,  sir. 
It  was  not  Intended  to  substitute  this  res- 
olution for  the  normal  authorization  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress,  and  certainly  not 
for  the  appropriations  procedures.  We  did 
feel  that  It  was  very  Important  that  the 
President  be  In  a  position  to  speak  for  the 
Nation,  which  he  can  do  much  more  readily 
and  with  much  greater  assvirance  If  the  Con- 
gress would  let  the  President  and  Latin 
America  know  that  this  resolution  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  these  dramatic  devel- 
opments we  see  In  front  of  us  here  In  this 
hemisphere. 

So  I  think  Secretary  Rusk  was  quite 
specific  in  saying  that  this  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  authorization  or  an  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  say  to  the 
Members,  you  have  just  witnessed  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  giving  a  very 
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skillful  example  of  how  you  can  twist  a 
subject,  because  what  he  read  was  gob- 
bledegook  in  which  you  get  all  these 
phrases : 

We  are  not  committing  the  Congress — This 
is  not  an  authorization — This  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriation. 

And  so  on.  But  if  you  will  look  back  on 
page  5,  he  tells  you  flatly  that  they  ex- 
pect the  Congress  In  the  next  5  years  to 
provide  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
say.  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Secretai-y  of 
State  speaks  excellent  English  and  not 
gobbledegook.  This  is  exactly  what  he 
said.  He  was  quite  precise — that  this 
is  not  an  authorization  substitute  nor  is 
it  a  substitute  for  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  just  say 
this — a  few  years  from  now  when  we  are 
debating  this  bill  in  committee  and  the 
gentleman  will  be  supporting  a  new  au- 
thorization for  a  higher  figure  that  I  will 
be  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  and,  of 
course,  that  is  an  empty  feeling  when  the 
damage  is  done — but  that  will  probably 
happen. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  does  seem 
quite  clear  that  the  executive  has  de- 
clared unequivocally  his  intention  to  re- 
quest authorizations  and  appropriations 
which  would  involve,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  $1,500,000,000. 

It  also  should  be  admitted,  by  anyone, 
whether  he  is  supporting  or  is  opposed 
to  this  resolution,  that  the  language  on 
page  5.  starting  on  line  17,  is  surely  a 
kind  of  commitment  to  support  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  in  the 
amount  which  the  executive  feels  should 
be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

We  are  foolish  and  are  quibbling  about 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  authorization, 
to  suggest  anything  else. 

Quite  obviously,  when  the  administra- 
tion puts  on  record  just  what  they  in- 
tend to  request,  we  will  be  under  some 
kind  of  obligation  to  comply  with  that 
request  in  the  light  of  the  language  in 
this  resolution  about  the  necessity  for 
resources  to  the  IDB.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  with  me?  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  really  disagree  with 
the  position  that  the  gentleman  takes, 
and  which  I  am  also  taking. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  that  the  gentleman  and  I  are 
taking  the  same  position. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  trap  the  gentleman,  I  assure  him 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  gentleman,  but  I 
do  wish  to  thank  him  for  providing  us 
with  most  of  the  inspiration  for  our  mi- 
nority report,  by  his  penetrating  ques- 
tions during  the  hearings. 

That  is  why  if  you  really  want  a  reason 
to  vote  against  this  resolution,  then  read 
the  minority  report  beginning  on  page  4 
where  we  liberally  quote  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  who  since  has 
changed  his  position.    But  in  the  mean- 


time his  words  will  forever  go  down  In 
history  and  will  be  reread. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, but  I  have  not  changed  my  posi- 
tion one  iota. 

As  a  legislator,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  must  admit  this  does  represent 
a  commitment  eventually  to  provide 
funds  at  the  level  which  the  Executive, 
the  President,  has  suggested  are  needed. 

What  I  opposed  very  strongly  was  to 
make  any  kind  of  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  this  so-called  integration  fund 
for  the  Common  Market. 

This  language  was  substantially 
changed,  which  is  the  reason  I  was  able 
to  support  the  resolution.  Had  the  lan- 
guage not  been  changed,  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  support  the  minority  views 
which  the  gentleman  was  developing. 
But  with  the  changes  in  the  language, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  making  unreason- 
able demands  with  respect  to  educational 
assistance,  agricultural  assistance,  and 
assistance  in  the  multinational  program 
through  the  Bank. 

The  gentleman  disagrees  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  making  those  additional 
commitments,  but  we  are  in  agreement 
in  the  fact  that  this  resolution  will  be  the 
basis  for  requests,  and  it  will  be  an  em- 
barrassment to  us  if  we  do  not  comply 
with  those  requests. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  disagreeing 
with  the  gentleman's  belief  that  by 
changing  a  dozen  words  in  the  resolution 
we  have  eliminated  any  danger  of  com- 
mitment of  $1.5  billion  in  authorization 
and  appropriation.  May  I  merely  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  couple  of  years 
from  now  when  I  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  I 
hope  he  will  agree  that  my  foresight  was 
accurate. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  be  good  enough 
to  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  There  was  a 
major  difference  in  the  language  with 
respect  to  this  integration  fund  which  is 
to  be  established  not  before  1969.  There 
is  a  substantial  difference  between  the 
joint  resolution  as  it  came  out  of  the 
committee,  and  as  it  was  originally  In- 
troduced. The  original  language  stated: 
The  Congress  recommends  that  the  United 
States  furnish  standby  resources. 

The  language  now  proposed  is : 

The  Congress  will  give  full  consideration  to 
providing  resources. 

Surely  the  former  language  represents 
a  commitment  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
has  improved  the  resolution,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  accept  my  compli- 
ment in  the  spirit  it  is  given.  The  gen- 
tleman has  definitely  improved  the 
language  over  the  language  which  was 
originally  prepared  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  that  did  improve  it  enough  to 
warrent  support. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  answer  my  question.    I  ap- 


preciate his  comments.  But  surely  the 
gentleman  recognizes  there  is  a  commit- 
ment in  the  language  as  it  was  proposed. 
There  is  now  no  commitment  for  any- 
thing except  to  give  full  consideration  to 
something  in  the  language  which  was 
actually  approved  by  the  committee. 
Surely  the  gentleman,  who  is  an  expert 
in  words  himself,  appreciates  the  dif- 
ference between  those  two  proposals. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  do.  but  I 
am  fearful  the  real  commitment,  by  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
already  committed  the  executive  branch, 
will  be  made  making  this  pledge  3  weeks 
from  now,  and  then  the  Congress  will 
be  told  that  we  have  a  moral  commitment 
to  follow  through.  That  is  what  we  arc 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  executive  is  surely  fixed  by 
what  they  told  us,  but  their  ability  to 
make  a  commitment  binding  on  Congress 
is  a  different  matter.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  ability  to  commit  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  this  standby  fund,  which  will 
not  come  into  operation  before  1967,  and 
we  specifically  say  nothing  except  that 
the  fund  will  receive  full  consideration. 
We  have  no  obligation  except  to  give  such 
a  proposal  full  consideration. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Unfortunately,  the 
time  in  which  to  make  such  a  check  will 
have  passed.  By  that  time  many  millions 
of  dollars  wiD  have  gone  down  the  drain. 
I  am  going  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can  to 
expedite  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. My  understanding  is  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  will 
have  a  few  choice  remarks  to  make,  di- 
rected, I  hope,  at  the  minority.  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks,  basically,  to 
the  majority,  and  I  do  so,  first  of  all,  to 
point  out  to  you  that  years  ago — and  I 
say  this  with  a  touch  of.  well,  bashful- 
ness — my  family  were  Democrats.  No- 
tice I  said  "my  family."  They  are  all 
Republicans  now.  But  the  point  I  am 
getting  to  is  that  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  an  area  of  Chicago  where  I  was  14 
years  old  before  I  met  my  first  Republi- 
can. I  did  not  know  they  existed  until 
then.  As  a  result,  I  grew  up  understand- 
ing Democrats,  and  I  therefore  under- 
stand the  problem  you  folks  have.  I 
understand  the  problem  you  face  with 
the  State  Department.  Someone  in  the 
State  Department  writes  a  resolution, 
sends  It  down,  and  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  says,  "we  have  to  pass  this 
for  our  President  before  he  goes  to  Punta 
del  Este."  You  see,  I  understand  Demo- 
crats; I  understand  how  they  want  to 
support  their  Presidents. 

I  understand  how  you  want  to  rally  in 
support  of  your  President.  But  I  believe 
the  way  to  support  the  President  is  to 
defeat  this  resolution  so  that  he  goes 
down  without  a  commitment,  and  he 
goes  down  a  free  man,  not  pledged  to 
provide  SI. 5  billion  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

For  example,  my  good  Democratic 
friends  who  come  from  the  west  coast 
know  the  problem  that  some  of  your 
fishermen  have  off  the  coast  of  Ecua- 
dor. Certainly,  before  the  President 
goes  down  armed  with  this  pledge, 
should  he  not  be  able  to  extract  a  com- 
mitment to  honor  the  areas  in  which 
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our  fishermen  might  flsh  without  fear 
of  seizure? 

What  about  the  relations  of  some  of 
the  countries  with  Castro,  specifically 
Mexico?  They  have  made  a  great  busi- 
ness of  dealing  with  Castro.  So  before 
the  President  is  sent  down  in  an  iron- 
clad vise  of  this  resolution,  with  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  calling 
for  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  he  should 
be  free  to  maneuver.  So  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  President,  your  Democrat  Presi- 
dent, that  we  should  defeat  this  resolu- 
tion. That.  I  submit,  is  real  bipartisan- 
ship, an  effort  to  save  the  President  from 
the  efforts  and  poor  advice  of  the  State 
Department. 

We  have  all  read  a  lot  of  stories  and 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  rimiors  about  the 
political  turmoil  of  the  day.  I  was  told 
by  some  of  the  senior  Members  of  my 
party,  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  that  politics 
stops  at  the  water's  edge.  It  Is  in  that 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  that  I  want  to 
save  the  President.  He  has  enough 
critics.  He  cannot  fly  to  Guam  and  back 
without  having  some  of  the  Democrat 
Members  of  the  other  body  tearing  his 
policy  from  top  to  bottom.  We  want  to 
give  the  President  flexibility  and 
strength,  and  he  cannot  have  that  when 
we  send  him  down,  having  committed 
himself  first. 

I  had  a  number  of  amendments  to 
offer  which  were  all  intended  to  improve 
a  bit  more  the  language.  Realizing  that 
the  State  Department  does  not  want  this 
language  changed,  the  committee  de- 
feated all  of  these  amendments.  I 
wanted  to  offer  them  again  today,  but 
I  promised  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  I  would  not  to  save  time.  I  will 
oflfer  one  bloc  of  amendments,  which  I 
will  submit  quickly  by  putting  them  In 
one  bloc,  hoping  to  Improve  the  resolu- 
tion. But,  remember,  my  motivation 
will  be  to  help  the  President  get  out  of 
the  straitjacket  the  State  Department 
has  placed  him  in. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  on  this  side — Re- 
publicans—will rally  behind  Mr.  Gross. 
Granted,  I  have  not  been  requested  to 
do  so,  but  I  will  speak  to  you  Democrats 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  President,  who  Is 
the  victim  of  the  misdirected  and  mis- 
guided authors  of  the  State  Department, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  saved  this  eve- 
nin:?. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Now  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  President  were  here, 
he  would  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  concern.  His  eloquent  plea 
has  pinpointed  all  the  things  so  many  of 
us  on  the  committee  admire  about  his 
leadership,  which  make  him  a  great 
American.  Also,  it  sheds  a  little  under- 
standing on  the  problem  of  the  gentle- 
man's family. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
made  a  number  of  references  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  going  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments, but  I  did  offer  them  in  committee. 
I  just  want  the  Members  to  know  that 
I  tried  so  hard  to  pass  these  perfecting 
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amendments.     I  recognize  that  the  sit- 
uation was  stacked  against  me. 

We  voted  up  this  resolution  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  I  even  wore  a  green  tie, 
and  I  could  not  get  a  single  vote  from 
the  majority.  It  just  shows  what  a  frus- 
trating life  it  is  to  try  to  save  the 
President. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say, 
"all  Democrats"? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Being  a  north- 
erner, I  suppose  I  will  have  to  say  that 
I  understand  northern  Democrats  better 
than  southern  Democrats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mis.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  428,  as  amended  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In 
my  judgment,  the  amendments  made  by 
the  committee  have  clarified  the  rather 
ambiguous  language  of  the  flrst  adminis- 
tration draft,  and  have  clarified  the 
congressional  intent  with  respect  to  the 
President's  proposals  at  the  forthcoming 
Punta  del  &te  conference. 

In  assessing  the  advances  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  since  its  inception  in 
1961,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  unin- 
terrupted progress  and  success  are  not 
the  characteristics  of  large  and  far- 
reaching  movements  in  history.  One 
need  only  think  of  the  major  religions  of 
the  world,  of  the  tremendous  political 
and  economic  developments  in  our  own 
country  and  elsewhere.  Each  has  moved 
from  one  watershed  to  another,  pausing 
to  examine  its  means  and  ends. 

Today  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  at 
one  of  those  crucial  periods  In  Its  history. 
Those  of  us  who  try  to  follow  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America  are  aware  of  the 
seemingly  endless  processions  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  crises,  of  govern- 
mental instability,  of  social  and  cultural 
upheaval.  The  details  of  these  develop- 
ments often  escape  us,  but  we  tend  to 
come  away  with  a  feeling  of  confusion, 
futility,  and  a  reinforced  conviction  that 
the  old  order  never  really  changes  in 
Latin  America.  Yet  it  Is  this  very  fer- 
ment that  demonstrates  that  change  is 
taking  place. 

We  should  avoid  the  temptation  to 
judge  the  Alliance  only  in  accountant's 
terms.  While  the  most  visible  sign  of 
our  support  has  been  our  financial  con- 
tributions, neither  the  precise  amounts 
of  our  aid,  nor  the  nimiber  of  schools, 
hospitals,  and  houses  that  have  been  built 
with  that  aid  tell  the  whole  story.  Far 
more  important  is  the  commitment  to 
mutual  progress  that  our  partnership 
with  the  Latin  American  nations  repre- 
sents: more  important  is  the  sense  of 
community  that  is  being  developed  with- 
in Latin  America  itself. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
express  encouragement  of  the  Congress 


of  programs  contained  in  this  resolution 
that  will  emphasize  the  need  for  maxi- 
mum participation  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  In  development  through  the  en- 
couragement of  democratic  private  and 
local   governmental   Institutions.     This 
language  follows  closely  the  language  of 
the  new  title  LX  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,   which  was   included  In  the 
1966  act.    Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
key    to   successful   development,    and   I 
hope  that  the  President,  armed  with  this 
backing  from  the  Congress,  will  express 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  other  American 
republics  that  progress  along  these  lines 
within  Latin  America  will  be  a  factor  to 
be  considered  in  determining  our  level  of 
support  for  the  Alliance  in  the  future. 
We  already  have  numerous  examples 
of   successful   effort  along   these   lines. 
The   national   community   development 
program  in  Venezuela,  under  the  dy- 
namic direction   of  Carola  Ravell,  has 
mobilized  the  energies  of  a  number  of 
government    agencies    to    identify    and 
train  leaders  in  the  local  communities 
and  neighborhoods.    The  results  in  terms 
of  schools  built  and  houses  constructed 
are  impressive;  more  impressive  is  the 
number  of  people  who  are.  for  the  first 
time,  playing  an  active  role  In  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  future.    People 
are   demanding  more  of  their  govern- 
ment,  and  they  are  themselves  acting 
for  the  first  time  as  political  men :  voting, 
seeking  office,  making  decisions  that  af- 
fect themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

There  are  other  examples  in  Latin 
America.  I  have  personally  seen  these 
forces  at  work  in  Peru,  in  Chile,  and  else- 
where. And  there  Is  Increasing  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  Latin  American 
political  leaders,  at  all  levels,  on  the 
need  to  involve  the  people  in  their  own 
development.  Writing  in  the  current 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Eduardo  Frei 
Montalva.  the  President  of  Chile  said: 
The  AlUance  has  not  reached  the  people  of 
Latin  America  for  whom  It  was  created. 

He  points  out  the  need  to  Involve  the 
popular  membership  institutions,  labor 
unions,  student  federations,  cooperatives, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 
The  present  pause  for  stocktaking  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  affords  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  explore  how  these  groups 
can  be  involved.  In  some  nations,  these 
institutions  do  not  exist  at  all.  Together 
with  our  Latin  American  partners  we 
must  consider  how  they  can  be  created 
and  encouraged. 

Another  significant  new  departure  in 
the  Alliance  that  is  spotlighted  in  this 
Joint  Resolution  is  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  regionalism.  The  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  an  effective  economic 
integration  effort  are  obvious:  the  pos- 
sibility of  economies  of  scale,  the  incen- 
tive to  investment  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic capital,  a  pool  of  resources  for  the 
creation  of  needed  transportation,  com- 
mur.ications  and  power  infrastructure, 
and  the  possibility  of  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  through  strengthened 
competition  and  the  ablhty  to  allocate 
and  develop  Industries  on  a  rational 
basis.  In  addition,  the  regional  economic 
thrust  can  lead  to  an  atmosphere  in 
which  other  forms  of  cooperation  can  be 
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achieved  in  the  hemisphere  and  exces- 
sive nationalism  can  be  moderated. 

We  can  have  no  illusions  that  progress 
will  be  rapid  in  any  of  these  areas,  but 
wc  can  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not  Join  in 
this  partnership  for  development  and 
continue  the  efforts  already  begun,  the 
future  of  the  hemisphere  may  take  a 
violent  course  that  is  not  in  our  best 
interests  nor  productive  of  sound  devel- 
opment. 

As  the  committe  report  clearly  states, 
our  support  of  this  resolution  in  no  way 
Involves  a  commitment  to  the  future  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  commits 
us  only  to  full  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals that  emerge  from  the  summit 
conference.  It  is  not  a  new  expression 
of  policy;  It  is  rather  a  reaflSrmation  of 
our  historic  determination  to  work  for 
evolutionary  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical development  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
time  some  controversial  issue  comes  up — 
such  as  a  ban  on  aid  to  the  foreign  coim- 
tries  that  deal  with  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam— the  Members  of  the  House  are  told 
that  the  legislative  branch  should  leave 
foreign  policy  to  the  President.  In  other 
words,  we  are  told  our  job  is  to  appro- 
priate money  but  not  to  make  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  not  agreed  with  any  such  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  and  think 
a  congressional  resolution  in  conjimction 
with  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  American  republics  should  be 
considered  by  the  House  as  it  is  today. 

However,  as  I  read  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 428,  it  goes  way  beyond  a  simple 
statement  of  support  to  the  President  in 
furtherance  of  objectives  which  he  seeks 
to  achieve  at  the  summit  meeting  of 
Latin  American  States  at  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay.  To  me,  a  vote  to  approve  this 
resolution  places  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  the  position  of  precommitting  himself 
to  vote  for  $1.5  billion  over  the  5-year 
period  in  addition  to  funds  already  au- 
thorized for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  during  the  next  2  years.  I  can- 
not in  all  conscience  make  any  such 
moral  commitment  in  advance. 

Certainly  I  would  be  happy  to  support 
several  of  the  whereas  clauses  and  the 
eloquent  wording  in  behalf  of  U.S.  ob- 
jectives, but  unless  there  are  a  nimiber 
of  clarifying  amendments  adopted,  I  will 
be  forced  to  vote  "no." 

One  such  amendment  should  be  a  pro- 
vision that  U.S.  cooperation  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  must  be  limited  to 
those  nations  who  reciprocate  and  evi- 
dence good  will  on  their  part.  For  ex- 
ample, a  great  many  U.S.  tuna  fishing 
boats  have  been  seized  illegally  in  inter- 
national waters  and  our  formal  protests 
with  the  Latin  American  governments 
concerned  are  ignored.  Following  Is  a 
list  of  such  seizures,  detentions,  and  har- 
assments  which  occurred  in  1966  and  to 
date  in  1967,  by  vessel,  date,  and  coun- 
try: 

Day  laUiTid.  February  1966,  Colombia. 
Sun  EuTopa,  March  1966,  Panama. 
Mauntania,  April  1966,  Peru. 
Day  Island,  May  1966,  Panama. 
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Chicken  of  the  Sea,  May  1966,  Peru. 
Day  IslaTid.  May  1966.  Peru. 
San  Juan.  May  1966,  Peru. 
Pilgrim,  May  1966,  Peru. 
Concho,  May  1966.  Peru. 
Sea  Preme,  May  1966,  Peru. 
Elsinore.  May  1966.  Ecuador. 
City  of  Tacoma,  June  1966,  Ecuador. 
Clipperton,  June  1966.  Ecuador. 
Sun  Europa,  October  1966,  Peru. 
Ronnie  S.,  October  1966.  Peru. 
Eastern  Pacific,  October  1966,  Peru. 
Shamrock.  October  1966,  Mexico. 
New  Era.  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Victoria,  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Endeavor,  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Sea  Preme,  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Caribbean.  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Hornet,  January  1967.  Ecuador. 
Ronnie  S..  February  1967.  Ecuador. 
Ranger.  February  1967.  Ecuador. 
Determined,  February  1967.  Ecuador. 

To  make  matters  worse,  U.S.  naval 
vessels  supplied  to  our  neighbors  in 
South  America  under  our  military  as- 
sistance program  have  been  used  in  mak- 
ing these  illegal  seizures.  Furthermore, 
this  use  of  those  U.S.  naval  vessels.  I  am 
informed  by  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
does  not  conform  to  our  agreed  purpose 
in  making  these  vessels  available. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  the  following  is  a  list  of 
U.S.  vessels  on  loan  to  South  American 
countries  under  military  assistance  pro- 
grams : 

Argentina:  Two  destroyers,  one  sub- 
marine. 

Brazil:    Three  destroyers,   four   sub- 
marines. 
Chile;  Two  destroyers,  two  submailnes. 
Colombia:  One  destroyer. 
Peru:  Two  destroyers. 
Not  included  in  the  above  Is  $1,196,000 
In    boats   provided   Ecuador   which   are 
smaller   than   destroyers    although    for 
some  strange  reason  the  type  of  these 
latter  vessels  is  classified.    But  I  do  know 
one  U.S.  fisherman  reported  being  taken 
into   custody   by   an   Ecuadoran   vessel 
Guayaquil  which  was  formerly  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter.    I  understand  fur- 
ther that  Ecuador  is  presently  negotiat- 
ing for  some  Coast  Guard  buoy  tenders. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
sought   to   negotiate.     We   have   reim- 
bursed our  fishing  vessels  owners  for  the 
thousands  of  dollars  in  fines  they  have 
been  forced  to  pay.     Our  Government 
has  filed  claims  with  the  foreign  coim- 
tries  for  repayment  which  are  ignored. 
We  have  indicated  to  the  countries 
concerned  our  willingness  to  settle  the 
Issue  either  by  arbitration  or  through  a 
suit  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  fine  words  in 
this  resolution  do  not  mean  anything  if 
other  nations  abuse  our  friendship  and 
good  will. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  cut  off 
aid  to  any  country  which  ignores  our 
claims  for  reimbursement.  Meanwhile, 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  in  a  way  that  gives 
any  assurance  of  my  support  for  Alliance 
for  Progress  or  aid  of  any  kind  to  nations 
which  disregard  American  rights  on  the 
high  seas  or  any  place  else.  I  believe  in 
a  common  cause  for  economic  progress, 
justice,  freedom,  and  opportimlty,  but  It 
must  be  mutual  and  not  a  one-way  street. 

So.  as  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  these 
fine    professions    and    expressions    are 


meaningless  unless  there  is  a  partner- 
ship.   Action  speaks  louder  than  words. 

Therefore,  I  reserve  the  right  to  sup- 
port this  whole  program  or  part  of  it 
now  and  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocal  respect  and  demonstrated  fu- 
ture relations  between  our  individual  as 
well  as  comimunity  national  interhemi- 
sphere  affairs. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   LMr.  Farb- 

STEIN  ] . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Johnson  will  be  leaving  shortly 
for  the  meeting  of  the  American  chiefs 
of  state  being  held  April  12-14  in  Pimta 
del  Este,  Unjguay. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  could 
have  gone  to  that  meeting  without  first 
consulting  with  the  Congress,  but  he 
choose  instead  to  seek  our  support.  The 
scheduling  of  this  meeting  was  proposed 
and  has  been  actively  endorsed  by  many 
of  the  Latin  American  nations.  Today. 
is  a  time  marked  by  a  new  determination 
and  desire  on  the  part  of  our  southern 
neighbors,  to  continue  their  drive  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  President  has 
come  to  Congress  to  ask  us  to  support 
these  new  efforts  and  to  state  that  the 
U.S.  Government — both  the  President 
and  the  Congress — are  prepared  to  work 
with  them  in  partnership.  We  are  ask- 
ing them  to  contribute  measureably  to 
their  own  development,  and  we  in  turn 
are  stating  that  we  will  lend  our  assist- 
ance in  achieving  this  end. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  might  add 
one  who  is  most  interested  in  advocating 
strong  US.  leadership  in  foreign  policy. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  over 
two  aspects  of  trade  policy  as  related  to 
the  Latin  American  resolution  now  under 
consideration. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Common  Market  concept  has  taken 
a  fii-m  hold  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  One  has  only  to  mention  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  Its  re- 
lated economic  progress,  to  document  the 
benefits  of  such  a  trade  union.  The 
combining  of  economic  resources,  know- 
how,  and  productive  capacity  can  be  a 
benefit  to  all  participating  nations. 
However,  it  should  also  be  pointed  that 
this  t>-pe  of  internal  elimination  of  trade 
barriers  is  not  by  itself  always  in  the 
b?st  interest  of  the  world  community 
and  specifically  to  United  States  foreign 
policy  commitments  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  commitment  by  this 
trade  union  to  progressively  eliminate 
trade  barriers  toward  outside  nations. 

High  protective  walls  around  common 
markets  are  no  different  from  those 
erected  by  individual  nations  except  that 
they  may  be  bigger  and  more  effective. 

Therefore,  I  was  most  interested  to  see 
that  the  phrase  "to  expand  trade  within 
the  region  and  with  other  areas  of  the 
world"  was  used  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  resolve  section  of  this  resolution. 
Explicit  commitment  by  both  Latin 
American  governments  and  by  tlie 
United  States  on  this  point  should  be 
made  in  any  agreement  reached  at  Punta 
del  Este. 

Additionally,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Aflfalrs,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairman,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  hearings  related  to 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations. 
One  point  made  in  the  testimony,  actu- 
ally indirectly  to  the  Kennedy  round 
but  of  great  importance  in  maintaining 
an  effective  foreign  economic  policy,  re- 
lates to  the  partnership  between  trade 
and  aid.  The  President  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  add  our  support  to  the  exec- 
utive resolution,  but  such  support  will  be 
of  little  benefit  to  the  United  States  un- 
less any  hemispheric  policy  agreement 
takes  note  of  the  important  relationship 
between  AID  and  trade.  The  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  expected  to  appropriate  aid  as- 
sistance to  nations  if  other  nations'  trade 
policies,  and  our  trade  policy  In  turn. 
work  to  limit  the  benefits  derived  from  a 
constructive  aid  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
more  than  a  program  involving  technical 
and  financial  assistance.  It  is  a  policy 
built  upon  national  commitments  by  our 
Latin  neighbors  and  in  turn  committing 
lis  to  work  with  them  toward  achieving 
their  goal  of  greater  economic  growth. 
In  some  ways  this  program  has  proven 
disappointing.  In  other  ways  it  has  been 
largely  successful.  The  resolution  which 
the  President  has  placed  before  us  is 
asking  us  in  general  terms  to  state  anew 
our  continuing  support  for  any  new  com- 
mitment which  our  southern  neighbors 
are  willing  to  make. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  the  President  for  a 
successful  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly] 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supEK>rt  of  the  resolution  expressing  our 
commitment  to  the  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Seven  years  ago,  in  approving  the  act 
of  Bogota,  the  United  States  joined  with 
our  sister  Republics  of  this  hemisphere 
In  launching  an  historic  effort  to  advance 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
Latin  America. 

A  year  later,  in  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,  we  embarked  upon  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Those  two  milestones  initiated  a  whole 
new  pattern  of  relationships  in  our 
hemisphere. 

We  acknowledged  our  interdepend- 
ence— the  fact  that  in  a  world  beset  by 
turmoil  and  revolutions,  disturbed  by 
the  clash  of  competing  Ideologies,  and 
terrorized  by  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  we  have  to  cooperate  together 
and  work  together  in  order  to  assure  our 
mutual  well-being  and  security. 

And  we  acknowledged,  also,  that  the 
well-being  of  the  people — their  economic 
and  social  advancement  and  their  ability 
to  exercise  their  inalienable  human 
rights — is  the  most  solid  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  strive  to  build  peace  and 
security  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
In  the  first  half  decade  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  moved  in  the  direction 
of  those  goals. 

We  joined  in  a  number  of  cooperative 
undertakings  designed  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  Latin 


America,  to  assure  political  progress,  and 
to  strengthen  our  Intrahemlspherlc  rela- 
tions. 

We  knew  that  the  road  ahead  of  us  was 
long  and  beset  by  many  difBculties.  We 
agreed  with  our  late  President  Joim  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  who,  with  his  marvelous 
insight  and  eloquence,  reminded  us 
that— 

All  this  will  not  be  finished  In  the  first  one 
hundred  days.  Nor  »1U  it  be  finished  In  the 
first  one  thous;ind  days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this 
{vdminlstratlon,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our  life- 
time on  this  planet.    But  let  us  begin. 

We  did  begin — and  we  made  progress. 
We  did  not  make  it  as  rapidly  nor  on  as 
broad  a  front  as  many  of  us  considered 
ncccs-sai-y.  But  we  did  take  the  first 
steps. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  reassess  our 
effort  and  to  reach  some  decision  about 
tlie  course  which  lies  ahead  of  us. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  at- 
tempts to  do  just  that.  And  it  is  based 
on  both  reality  and  hope. 

It  is  based  on  reality  because,  for  ex- 
ample, we  now  know  the  way  to  further 
social  and  economic  progress  in  this 
hemisphere. 

During  the  past  6  years,  we  have  tried 
many  approaches.  We  are  now  at  the 
point  where  we  can  select  the  most  ef- 
fective ones,  abandon  others.  We  are  at 
the  point  where  experimentation  can  be 
relegated  to  the  position  of  secondary 
importance,  and  where  action  can  move 
forward  on  a  broad  front. 

We  know,  also,  that  our  partners  in 
this  great  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
been  gearing  up  for  more  effective,  more 
productive  undertakings.  They,  too,  are 
ready  to  move  ahead  at  a  faster  pace. 
They  have  declared  so  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

What  remains  now  is  to  harness  addi- 
tional resources  to  the  tasks  at  hand — 
and  to  outline  the  next  set  of  goals  be- 
fore us. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  ac- 
complishes both  objectives. 

It  points  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  Latin  America  as  the 
next  logical  step  to  progress — a  step 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

And  It  commits  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stat«s  to  look  with  favor  upon 
the  provision  of  increased  resources  to 
bring  tills  Common  Market  into  exist- 
ence, and  to  hasten  the  i>ace  of  social 
and  economic  development  in  Latin 
America. 

The  commitment  is  tied  to  self-help 
and  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
partners.  It  is  not  a  one-way  street.  It 
is  an  expression  of  a  working  partner- 
ship with  our  sister  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  resolution. 
It  is  timely  and  it  is  necessary.  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  support  which  it 
deserves  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserI. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  resolution  endorsing  a  common 
market  for  Latin  America,  wiilch  is 
needed  if  the  economic  potentials  of  the 


area  are  to  be  fully  realized.  The  United 
States  itself  stands  as  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  developing  a  large 
free-trade  area  in  which  goods,  money, 
and  labor  can  move  easily. 

The  resolution  goes  beyond  endorse- 
ment of  the  common  market  objective. 
It  spells  out  our  support  for  increased 
emphasis  on  education,  agricultural 
modernization,  and  Improvements  In 
health.  The  resolution  goes  on  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  people  of  the  developing 
nations  must  become  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  development  process.  The 
statement  of  support  for  this  type  of  in- 
creased assistance  is  contained  In  para- 
graph 2  on  page  6  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 428. 

Within  this  section,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
place  particular  emphasis  on  the  words, 
"tlirough  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  governmental 
institutions."  There  is  Increasing  rec- 
ognition that  economic  aid,  channeled 
through  central  governments,  often  fails 
to  have  much  impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  recipient  nations.  I  believe 
that  we  must  be  more  concerned  with 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  not  easy  for  people  in  the  United 
States  to  talk  about  changes  which  they 
believe  to  be  desirable  in  other  countries. 
This  often  creates  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  proposes  to  Interfere 
in  those  aspects  of  other  nations'  affairs 
which  are  for  them  alone  to  decide. 
Consequently  it  is  important  that  we  look 
to  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  Latin 
America  to  see  what  they  think  about 
these  matters. 

One  viewpoint  has  been  expressed  re- 
cently by  a  citizen  of  Bolivia,  Louis 
Ramiro  Beltran.  a  writer  and  journalist 
now  working  toward  his  Ph.  D.  degree 
at  Michigan  State  University.  Mr.  Ra- 
miro is  the  author  of  a  paper  entitled, 
"What  Can  the  U.S.  Government  Do  To 
Help  Bring  About  Popular  Participation 
for  Latin  American  Development?"  His 
opening  sentence  relates  to  the  words  I 
have  just  quoted  from  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 428: 

The  peoples'  participation — the  genuine 
democratization  of  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  Latin  America — can  be  seen  as  the 
highest  and  ultimate  goal  of  the  development 
effort. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Participation  Is  virtually  impossible  unless 
the  present  social  and  economic  structure  of 
the  Latin  American  society  is  radically 
changed  so  as  to  break  the  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  elite  and  re-dis- 
tribute it  to  the  majorities. 

Without  necessarily  agreeing  with 
everything  Mr.  Ramiro  says,  I  think  his 
opinions  as  an  informed  Latin  American 
are  valuable.  He  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  his  subject,  and  he  can 
shine  some  light  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  from  a  vantage  point  different 
from  the  one  we  have  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Ramiro  prescribes  three  means  of 
accomplishing  the  transformation  of 
power  from  the  elite  to  the  majority  in 
Latin  America:  land  reform,  universal 
suffrage,  and  development  of  communi- 
cations. The  Bolivian  writer  makes  some 
pointed  proposals  for  U.S.  action  in  im- 
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plementing  these  means.    Highest  prior- 
ity, he  says,  should  be  given  to  land 
reform. 
And  the  United  States  should  act — 

He  writes — 
to  such  an  extent  and  at  such  a  speed  that 
the  real  reform  occurs  in  all   of  the  coun- 
tries— the  latest  by  1970. 

In  some  detail,  he  dLscusses  the  two 
basic  steps  which  he  says  are  required 
from  the  United  States: 

1.  A  major  public  policy  statemsnt. 

2.  Immediately  subsequent  action  to 
slzably  fortify  the  International  and  national 
mechanisms  through  which  the  countries 
can  obtain  the  man-power  and  financial  re- 
sources to  actually  do  the  reform. 

Step  No.  1  can  be  taken  at  a  special 
meeting  of  Presidents  or,  at  least,  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  On 
the  occasion,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  include  In  his  speech  state- 
ments of  the  following  nature: 

1.  The  United  States  regards  the  lacii  of 
sufficient  effectiveness  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  mainly  as  a  cause  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  not  having  really 
mobilized  to  do  the  actual  land  reform, 
as  well  as  a  consequence  of  Inadequate 
amounts  of  support  to  that  end  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  itself. 

2.  The  VS.  Government  is  rolidly  con- 
vinced that  development  will  not  occur  and, 
thus,  democratic  participation  of  the  people 
will  not  be  possible,  unless  land  reform  is 
promptly  and  truly  implemented  so  as  to 
break  the  power  concentration  in  the  hands 
of  the  elite. 

3.  The  U.S.  Government  is  equally  con- 
vinced that  unless  suffrage  Is  made  Im- 
mediately universal,  the  masses  of  Latin 
Americans  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
In  the  benefits  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  truly  democratic  institu- 
tions v/iU  not  develop  in  the  region. 

4.  The  U.S.  Government  Is  equally  con- 
vinced that  democratic  participation  of  the 
masses  will  not  be  possible  unless  the  coun- 
tries invest  sufficient  resources  in  the  de- 
velopment of  communications  media  and 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  rural 
masses,  so  as  to  help  them  quickly  become 
an  active  element  in  the  process  cf  decision- 
making on  matters  of  public  national 
interest. 

5.  Therefore:  The  U.S.  Government  Is  will- 
ing to  p:-ovlde  sizable  and  prompt  financial 
and  technical  aid  to  all  those  countries  pro- 
viding evidence  of  resolution  to  attain  those 
goals.  Conversely,  it  is  not  willing  to  con- 
tinue significant  aid  to  those  countries  which 
are  aot  willing  to  really  implement  the  goals 
to  which  all  subscribed  In  Punta  del  Este. 

Step  No.  2  calls  for  inrunediate  action  to 
Implement  the  goals  stated  in  the  policy. 
Among  the  specific  things  that  the  U-S.  Gov- 
ernment can  do  in  that  direction  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Provide  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  with  a  Special  Fund  for  Land 
Reform  Implementation,  from  which  the 
Latin  American  Governments  can  obtain — 
through  long-term  and  low  Interest  loans — 
much  of  the  voluminous  amounts  of  capital 
needed  to  do  the  reform  at  once  and  in  depth. 
Condition  overtly  the  granting  of  such  loans 
on  the  pre-requlsltes  established  in  the  pol- 
icy statement. 

2.  Provide  the  Organization  of  American 
States  with  enough  funds  to  multiply  the 
impact  of  its  Technical  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram in  its  Land  Reform  branch.  These 
funds,  administered  through  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
•hould  serve  to  greatly  expand  and  accelerate 
the  training  of  LaUn  Americana  In  the 
oiverse  technical  skills  demanded  by  the 
multiple  needs  of  doing  the  land  reform. 


3.  Provide  the  national  governments — 
through  standard  bilateral  arrangements — 
with  highly  increased  numbers  of  competent 
experts  to  assist  tbe  improvement  of  the 
national  organs  in  charge  of  doing  the  re- 
form. 

4.  Instruct  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  organize  an  Intensive  public  com- 
munication campaign  in  Latin  America 
through  which  the  people,  including  the 
campeslnos,  of  course,  may  get  to  know  that 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  actually  with  them; 
the  oligarchs  may  understand  that  the  U.S. 
is  clearly  against  them,  and  the  communists 
may  realize  that  therefore,  their  disruptive 
efforts  are  In  vain. 

Mr.  Ramiro  asks: 

Wh.Tt  comes  next  after  reform  Is  done. 


He  answers: 

Doing  the  land  reform,  redistributing  the 
land,  means  making  viable  the  economic 
participation  of  the  people  In  the  life  of  the 
nations. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  a  basic  step  toward 
the  agricultural  development  that  should 
follow.  For  there  is  dramatic  e\idence  that 
where  land  reform  (the  changing  of  owner- 
ship) Is  not  accompanied  by  the  technologi- 
cal reform  of  production  (the  changing  of  the 
ways  to  use  the  land),  the  economically 
liberated  campeslnos  do  not  automatically 
become  true  participants  In  the  national  life. 
Improved  production  and  Increased  produc- 
tivity can  be  achieved  only  through  highly 
intensified  and  expanded  technical  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  campeslnos.  Not  only  do  they 
have  to  be  helped  to  produce  more  and  to 
do  it  more  efficiently,  but  they  also  need 
assistance  In  marketing,  credit  support  and 
cooperative  organizations. 

It  should  be  obvious  that,  once  a  country 
has  accomplished  a  true  reform,  the  U.S. 
should  be  ready  to  Increase  its  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  that  country  so  that 
It  can  give  full  meaning  to  the  redistribution 
of  land.  Yet  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
in  this  area,  the  countries  themselves  can 
afford  to  provide  much  of  the  resources 
needed  for  technological  advancement.  The 
very  gradual  production  increases  should 
provide  them  both  with  savings  from  elimi- 
nation of  importation  of  food,  and  with 
money  to  strengthen  their  rural  development 
programs. 

Inversely,  where  true  land  reform  has  not 
occurred,  the  sheer  increase  in  inputs  on 
agricultural  development  will  hardly  con- 
tribute to  alleviate  the  situation.  Moreover, 
In  many  cases,  it  is  only  apt  to  help  the  rich 
and  powerful  to  become  more  rich  and  more 
IX)werful  and,  thus,  to  aggravate  the  life  of 
the  rural  masses. 

Mr.  Ramiro  claims  the  United  States 
can,  "relatively  easily  and  quickly,"  help 
bring  the  masses  in  Latin  America  into 
the  political  decisionmaking  process  now 
generally  monopolized  by  the  oligarchy. 
The  United  States  can,  he  writes: 

1.  Propose  that  the  nations  affiliated  In  the 
Organization  of  American  States  take  im- 
mediate conjunctive  action  so  that  national 
legislation  Is  passed  establishing  at  once 
universal  suffrage.  That  is,  anybody — 
man  or  woman,  literate  or  illiterate,  who  is 
at  least  19  years  old  can  vote  without  any 
other  restriction  whatsoever.  Those  who  are 
Illiterate  may  vote  through  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate communication  symbols  similar  to 
the  ones  being  used  now  In  many  other 
regions  of  the  world  where  millions  of  voting 
citizens  are  unable  to  read. 

2.  Since  there  Is  a  tradition  of  defeating 
the  laws  through  diverse  tricks  directed  to 
give  the  appearance  of  democratic  voting, 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  should  not  recognize 
any  government  resulting  from  that  kind  of 
"elections." 

3.  Conversely,   all  governments  which  es- 


tablish adequate  legislation  and  which  cor- 
rectly implement  it,  should  be  granted  by 
the  U.S.  Government  Immediate  sizable 
financial  and  technical  support  to  organize 
broad  and  intensii>e  national  antt-Ulitcrac}/ 
campaigns . 

Once  suffrage  is  made  universal,  the  whole 
basis  of  politics  necessarily  changes  in  the 
country.  The  political  parties  rusii  vo  seek 
the  Buppiort  of  the  campeslnos  sln^c  they 
are  the  deciding  majority.  And. — what  Is  the 
ultimate  goal — the  campeslnos  theinselves 
start  organizing  their  political  participation 
SO  that  city  politicians  tan  no  longer  fool 
them  and  caudllios  can  no  longer  buiM  em- 
pires on  their  shoulders.  This  is.  of  course,  a 
gradual  process  but  in  many  countries  it  has 
not  even  really  tveeii  started. 

Coupling  the  right  to  own  a  piece  of  land 
and  the  possibihty  w  cultivate  it  fruitfully 
with  the  right  to  vote  for  appointing  peo- 
ples' representatives,  the  campesinos  acculre 
cccnoviic  and  political  participation.  Oiice 
that  is  achieved,  hardly  anything  can  stop 
them  from  enhancing  their  liuman  evolu- 
tion and  improving  their  lot. 

Finally,  in  dealing  with  the  communi- 
cations problem  in  Latin  America.  Mr. 
Ramiro  calls  attention  to  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  ruial  masses  are  iiept. 
Governmental  field  agencies,  he  writes, 
fail  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  people, 
he  writes,  and  so  do  the  city-oriented 
mass  media.  The  author  lists  13  steps 
that  the  United  States  could  take  to  help 
remedy  the  situation: 

1.  Offer  any  Latin  American  Government 
which  allots  4  percent  or  more  of  its  annual 
national  budget  to  communication  media 
development  with  emphasis  on  attempting 
to  reach  the  rural  audience,  twice  as  much 
funds  in  aid  to  that  end  (This  propo-tlon 
excludes  telegraph,  railroads   and   the  like.) 

2.  Provide  the  Scholarship  Program  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  with  a 
Special  Three-Year  Fund  for  Higher  Training 
in  Communication  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  Fund  would  permit  providing 
graduate-level  training  to  at  least  60  Latin 
Americans,  from  1968  to  1970.  at  the  U.S. 
universities  which  have  the  best  communica- 
tion programs.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  can  be  government  or  mass 
media  communicators,  journalists,  social  sci- 
entists, rural  educators,  etc.,  would  seek  to 
get  Master's  Degrees.  The  remainder  would 
go  further  on  to  the  Ph.D.  level.  All  would 
be  provided  facilities  to  do  their  thesis  as 
research  in  communication  problem.^  in  Latin 
America.  These  professionals  then  would 
form  the  core  units  to  establish  or  Improve 
academic-level  and  field-level  multiplied 
communications  training  at  the  national 
level.  (Some  trainees  would  emphasize  the 
scientific  aspects  of  communications  while 
others  would  pay  predominate  attention  to 
the  realistic  aspects  of  it  ) 

3  Contract  with  the  Inter-American  In- 
stitute of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  for  the  ac- 
celerated enhancement  of  its  already 
established  Graduate  Teaching  and  Research 
Program  m  Communications,  so  that  its  staff 
Is  strengthened  with  more  experts  and  that 
scholarships  can  be  provided  to  allow  non- 
English  speaking  students  to  obtain  a  higher 
degree  In  communication.  In  Latin  America 
(Peru).  A  similar  contract  can  be  estab- 
lished with  the  Chaplngo  Agricultural  School 
of  Mexico  and  with  one  of  the  three  main 
Brazilian  Agricultural  Colleges. 

4.  Contract  with  UNESCO's  Center  for 
Superior  Education  in  Journalism  for  Latin 
America,  to  accelerate  and  enhance  its  al- 
ready established  yearly  top-level  short 
course  for  distinguished  newspapermen  and 
other  private  mass  media  professionals. 
(F>rovlde  instructors,  scholarships  and  re- 
search funds.) 

5.  Contract,  through  a  special  multilateral 
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agreement,  the  organization  of  a  Five  Ycrxr 
Intensive  Rural  Communications  Research 
F*rogram  In  Latin  America  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  the  Inter-American  Pop- 
ular Information  Program  of  the  American 
International  Association,  the  Mexico  Branch 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  (Oflclna  de 
Etetudlos  Especlalles) ,  the  College  of  Sociology 
of  the  Unlversldad  Naclonal  de  Colombia, 
the  Latin  American  Social  Sciences  School  of 
the  UN  In  Chile  and  the  Center  of  Pedagogi- 
cal Research  of  Brazil,  and  CIESPAL.  Pro- 
vide this  Joint  program  with  funds  and  with 
top-level  U.S.  advisers. 

6.  Contract — through  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  the  Rockefeller  Mexico 
Unit,  UNESCO's  CIESPAL  (Quito)  and  the 
University  Press  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  the  organization  of  a  Joint 
Editorial  Project  of  5  years  duration  to  pro- 
duce— in  Spanish — the  basic  literature 
needed  for  training  in  communications.  In- 
struct RTA  C  (Mexico)  to  give  full  support 
to  this  task. 

7.  Contract  with  the  Latin  American  In- 
stitute of  Educational  Cinematography 
(UNESCO-Mexico)  and  with  the  Division  of 
Community  Education  (Government  of 
Puerto  Rlcoi  a  three-year  Intensive  program 
of  training  In  planning,  production  and  eval- 
uation of  educational  motion  plctiu-es.  This 
program  would  train  sub-professional  tech- 
nicians through  short-courses  so  as  to 
quickly  provide  some  relief  to  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  training  such  personnel  In  the 
Latin  American  colleges. 

8.  Contract  with  the  American  Association 
of  Educational  Television,  with  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  and  with  selected  top 
commercial  TV  stations  In  Mexico,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil  for  a  Three-Year  Intensive  Pro- 
gram of  Training  In  Planning.  Production 
and  Evaluation  of  Educational  Television 
programs  to  quickly  capacitate  sub-profes- 
sional technicians. 

9.  Bilaterally,  provide  substantial  aid  to 
selected  national  universities  that  already 
have  the  basis  for  schools  of  communica- 
tion arts  and  sciences  so  that  they  can  carry 
ahead  plans  in  that  direction. 

10.  Bilaterally — through  the  USDA  Infor- 
mation Service  and  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service — provide  substantial  aid  to  selected 
national  rural  development  institutions  that 
already  have  seemingly  close-to-adequate 
agricultural  communication  set-ups  that  de- 
serve encouragement. 

11.  Bilaterally— channeling  the  aid  through 
national  (public  and  private)  development- 
promoting  banks — provide  loans  to  private 
entrepeneurs  willing  to  establish  new  mass 
media  enterprises  specifically  addressed — 
with  educational  purposes — to  the  rural  au- 
dience. 

12.  Bilaterally,  through  the  regular  AID 
Mission  channels — provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  those  government  agen- 
cies In  charge  of  establishing  or  Improving 
radio  schools,  official  farm  newspapers,  agri- 
culture education  motion  pictures  produc- 
tion and,  in  the  few  cases  where  applicable, 
educational  television  stations. 

13.  Organize  two  Seminars  on  The  Strategy 
of  Bringing  about  the  People's  Participation 
for  Latin  American  Development.  Both  at 
the  highest  possible  level.  One  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  attendance  of:  a)  Top  com- 
munication experts  particularly  concerned 
with  development,  like  Lerner.  Pool.  Pye  and 
Schramm;  b)  top  agricultural  development 
theorists  and  rural  development  specialists 
with  experience  In  Latin  America;  and  c) 
political  thinkers  and  consecrated  authors 
specialized  in  Latin  American  affairs;  d)  U.S. 
executive  and  legislative  leaders  especially 
concerned  with  Latin  American  develop- 
ments. The  other  Seminar,  which  could  be 
organized  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  would  be  In  Latin  America 


with  the  attendance  of  a  few  of  those  having 
attended  the  U.S.  Seminar  and  with  the 
ample  participation  of  Latin  American  lead- 
ers corresponding — with  the  executives  of  the 
last  two,  the  same  brackets  specified  for  the 
Va.  Seminar.  The  widest  possible  diffu- 
sion— In  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese — 
should  be  secured  for  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations   of  both  seminars. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   New    York    [Mr.   Rosen- 

TH.\L  I . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
428  which  gives  our  support  to  President 
Johnson's  forthcoming  appeai'ance  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference. 

On  March  13,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Latin  American  summit 
meeting,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
underlined  the  fact  that  people  are  alive 
today  who  would  have  died  had  it  not 
been  for  health  programs  carried  out 
with  U.S.  assistance  within  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  President  supported  that  state- 
ment with  dramatic  statistics:  100  mil- 
lion people  protected  from  malaria;  a 
drop  in  malaria  deaths  In  10  countries 
from  10,810  to  2,280  In  3  years'  time;  and 
a  decline  in  smallpox  cases  which  is  al- 
most as  dramatic.  An  additional  plus 
can  be  chalked  up  In  the  field  of  health 
for  the  1,200  health  centers,  including 
hospitals  and  mobile  medical  units,  now 
or  soon  to  be  In  operation. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
some  more  pertinent  facts  demonstrat- 
ing progress  made  in  the  field  of  health 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Between  the  first  meeting  of  Presidents 
at  Punta  del  Este  and  the  end  of  1966, 
the  Alliance  nations  and  international 
lending  agencies  appropriated  more  than 
$830  million  toward  water  and  sewerage 
programs.  Included  In  that  total  is  ap- 
proximately $340  million  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Seventy  percent  of  Latin  America's 
urban  population  now  has  the  benefit  of 
piped  water — an  all-time  high.  Far 
more  difficult  to  attain  is  the  goal  of  wa- 
ter service  for  50  percent  of  the  rural 
population:  only  two  countries  have 
achieved  this. 

In  the  field  of  communicable  disease, 
eradication  programs  for  malaria,  yaws, 
and  the  mosquito  carrier  of  yellow  fever 
are  also  well  advanced. 

Last  year,  this  mosquito  carrier  of 
urban  yellow  fever,  "Aedes  aegypti.  "  was 
declared  "eradicated"  In  15  countries. 

Also  reported  are  slight  reductions  in 
the  mortality  rate  for  whooping  cough 
and  tuberculosis.  The  current  vaccina- 
tion program  is  expected  to  be  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Sixty  mobile  health  units,  operating 
in  Chile  and  in  six  Central  American 
countries,  provide  professional  health 
care  and  counsel  to  about  1  million 
low-income  rural  and  urban  residents. 

Obvously.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine. 

However,  despite  Important  advances 
in  disease  prevention,  the  enormous 
problem  of  malnutrition  remains. 


Latin  America's  net  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  food  remains  only  slightly 
above  the  1954  level.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  population  explosion  which  has 
reached  a  record  growth  of  about  3  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  food-for-peace  program  has  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  food  supply  gaps. 
Local  manufacturers  are  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  "Incapa- 
rina,"  a  low-cost  high-protein  food 
whose  production  is  being  industralized. 

Under  an  agreement  with  AID,  the 
Pillsbury  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  through  an 
affiliate  in  El  Salvador,  will  determine 
the  acceptability  and  marketability  of 
newly  developed  protein  food  supple- 
ments that  can  be  derived  from  cotton- 
seed, peanuts,  and  soybeans.  These,  as 
well  as  other  protein-rich  crops  can  be 
grown  in  Central  America. 

But  In  spite  of  achievements,  the  hard 
reality  is  that  an  enormous  amount  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MALNUTRITION 

The  extent  to  which  malnutrition  ex- 
ists among  the  populations  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  dam- 
aging effects,  deprive  these  nations  of  a 
most  potent  economic  commodity — the 
power  of  human  capital.  Reduced  pro- 
ductive capacity,  loss  of  leadership  ca- 
pacity, loss  of  creativity  and  ingenuity, 
lowering  of  gross  national  product  reve- 
nues and  lower  standards  of  living  are  its 
byproducts. 

During  the  past  10  years,  Latin  Amer- 
ican scientists  have  conducted  broad- 
based  nutrition  research  and  public 
health  programs  to  define  the  magnitude 
and  causes  of  malnutrition.  Based  on 
these  and  other  studies,  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Research  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  reports  the  following: 

Seventy  percent  of  all  preschool  chil- 
dren in  the  developing  countries  suffer 
from  various  degrees  of  malnutrition. 
The  average  growth  of  the  preschool  child 
in  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
is  retarded  by  approximately  2  or  3  years 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the  age  of  6.  Of 
greater  significance  are  the  undetected, 
possibly  permanent,  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion in  learning  ability,  mental  capacity, 
and  behavior. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  serious  pro- 
tein malnutrition  affects  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  preschool  children  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  3 
million  children  in  Latin  America  die  an- 
nually from  malnutrition.  The  fact  is 
hidden  because  many  of  these  deaths  are 
often  recorded  as  due  to  diarrhea  pari- 
sitic  or  infectious  diseases — but  malnu- 
trition Is  largely  the  contributing  factor. 

Human  decency  and  compassion  bids 
us  continue  our  economic  and  technical 
cooperation  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  within  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   Justice  demands  it. 

Having  helped  to  break  economic 
stagnation  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must 
now  move  into  a  higher  gear  to  insure 
that  the  gains  of  the  last  6  years  are 
not  lost.  Economic  development  in  Latin 
America  will  have  to  accelerate,  if  only  to 
outdistance  the  2.9-percent  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth.    President  Johnson's  re- 
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quest  for  an  additional  $300  miillion  a 
year  for  the  next  5  years  is  welcome 
recognition  of  that  fact. 

The  removal  of  trade  barriers,  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  transportation  and  commimica- 
tion  links  between  the  nations  of  South 
America  are  all  essential  for  their  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  encouraging,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  joining  the  effort  for  a 
Latin  American  common  market.  To  be 
sure,  the  ultimate  objective  of  a  com- 
mon market  among  21  nations  is  am- 
bitious, but  It  is  no  less  legitimate  for 
that.  In  fact,  the  steps  toward  that  goal 
may  force  the  very  readjustments  which 
are  necessary  if  the  Latin  American 
economies  are  to  diversify  and  be  freed 
from  excessive  dependence  on  a  few, 
similar  commodities. 

This  is  an  important  time  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  South  of  our 
border.  They  are  looking  to  us  for  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  principles  of  the  Al- 
liance and  for  a  renewal  of  our  commit- 
ment to  help  them  help  themselves. 
When  President  Johnson  goes  to  Punta 
del  Este  next  month  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other  American  states,  his 
hand  would  be  strengthened  immeas- 
urably by  this  congressional  endorsement 
of  his  purposes.  I  urge,  therefore,  that 
we  join  in  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 428,  and  pledge  our  support  for  the 
President's  efforts. 

My  best  wishes  will  accompany  the 
President  to  the  summit. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Mona- 

GANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  and  read  much  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  regarding  the  meeting 
of  Latin  American  chief  executives  at 
Punta  del  Este  from  April  12  to  14. 

We  are  ourselves  considering  a  reso- 
lution supporting  President  Johnson's 
stand  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  the  nations  themselves  take  cou- 
rageous and  pioneering  steps  toward  fur- 
ther and  faster  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  President  has  come  to  us  outlining 
his  proposals  before  going  to  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  not  necessary  that  he  ask 
our  endorsement  ahead  of  the  event,  but 
I  consider  it  praiseworthy  that  he  chose 
to  do  so. 

Partly  In  recognition  of  the  President's 
consideration,  but  mainly  because  we 
recognize  the  rightness  of  the  cause,  I 
urge  this  body  to  demonstrate  over- 
whelming support  for  the  resolution. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  time  for  this  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  take  a  new  look  at 
Latin  America.  It  is  no  longer  the  "land 
of  manana."  "Mafiana"  is  now  today. 

The  breeze  of  the  20th  century  has 
swept  Into  the  area,  bringing  with  it  a 
new  breed  of  leaders — men  and  women 
who  are  determined  to  translate  ideal- 
istic phrases  Into  pragmatic  action. 

Furthermore,  for  the  most  part,  they 
recognize  that  they  must  do  the  really 
back-breaking  work  and  make  the  nec- 
essary self-sacrifices. 

The  well-known  Chilean,  Raul  Saez, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  "nine  wise 
men"  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  one 
of  many  who  have  revealed  this  under- 


standing. Saez,  a  delegate  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Presidential  representatives  now 
underway  in  Punta  del  Este.  has  been 
quoted  by  the  press  as  stating  that  the 
key  to  success  for  the  Alliance  is  not  so 
much  U.S.  actions  but  efforts  by  the 
Latin  American  nations  to  work  together 
and  make  the  necessary  decisions. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  bad  news  travels 
faster  than  good  news,  and  it  is  also 
sadly  true  that  much  of  the  good  news 
does  not  travel  at  all.  Following  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  Congress,  re- 
ports of  discontent  and  disappointment 
came  out  of  the  Montevideo  meeting  of 
technicians  and  experts.  Subsequent 
events  indicated  that  these  were  based 
on  the  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the 
President  had  proposed  in  support  of  the 
new  programs  to  be  considered  at  the 
summit.  Latin  American  reaction  at 
higher  levels  was  generally  positive. 

I  said  earlier  that  "maiiana"  is  now 
today  as  far  as  Latin  America  is  con- 
cerned. 

Diew  Pearson's  colimin  titled,  "Latin 
Economy  Poised  for  Upsurge,"  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
21,  quotes  Chilean  Foreign  Minister 
Gabriel  Valdes  as  follows: 

Latin  America  is  on  the  verge  of  great 
things.  The  continent  is  about  to  take  off. 
I  think  the  program  to  be  worked  out  at  the 
Summit  Conference  has  great  possibilities. 

President  Guerrero  of  Nicaragua  has 
predicted  that  the  conference  will  "mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American 
relations. "  And  editorial  conament  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  indicated 
rising  confidence  that  the  Siunmlt  will 
bring  concrete  results. 

President  Johnson  has  termed  our 
contributions  toward  the  Latin  American 
efforts  as  investments  in  Latin  American 
democracy.  I  endorse  that  position  and 
add  that  they  are  also  investments  in  our 
own  future  well-being  and  security. 
Prosperous,  democratic  nations  make 
good  neighbors. 

Latin  Ameiica  is  poised  between  two 
possibilities  at  this  moment.  With  our 
assistance  and  its  own  hard  work  and 
sacrifice,  it  can  overcome  the  enormous 
problems  still  facing  the  area,  despite 
the  advances  of  the  Alliance.  Or  it  can 
plimge  into  a  morass  of  even  greater 
poverty  and  social  discontent — despite  its 
determination  to  change — if  It  does  not 
receive  continued  and  enlarged  support 
from  the  United  States. 

Our  duty  is  clear.  Let  us  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  President  at  the  simimit 
by  endorsing  the  resolution  before  us. 

The  point  has  been  urged  by  opponents 
of  this  resolution  that  business  in  this 
country  is  chary  about  investing  in  South 
America. 

This  is  not  the  case. 

In  Chile  alone,  at  the  present  time, 
three  U.S.  companies  are  presently  in- 
vesting over  $500  million  over  the  next 
few  years  in  the  copper-mining  field 
alone. 

This  argues  strongly  for  an  atmos- 
phere of  confidence  between  investor  and 
government.  Investment  is  increasing 
also  in  other  nations  of  this  area,  and  it 
is  significant  that  the  leaders  are  trying 
for  the  most  part  to  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  private  investment. 

It  is  reciprocity  of  this  type  that  is  to 


be  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close 
the  debate — and  after  the  vote  on  the 
joint  resolution  I  shall  ask  that  all 
Members  be  allowed  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks — I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  fellow  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  clock  in  the  hall  here  is  past  9 
o'clock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
that  our  hemispheric  clock  is  past  9  p.m. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid,  as  I  said, 
that  the  hemispheric  clock  is  long  past  9 
p.m.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  seek- 
ing hemispheric  solidarity  and  we  have 
made  many,  many  mistakes.  We  have 
come  ver>',  very  close  to  hemispheric 
solidarity  and  then  we  have  missed  the 
boat,  have  lost  the  road  of  our  destiny. 
Are  we  going  to  miss  it  again?  Amer- 
ican men,  our  countrymen,  are  dying  by 
the  hundreds  in  the  Far  East.  We  are 
throwing  much  money  into  the  Far  East. 
What  are  we  doing  for  our  own  hemi- 
sphere? In  this  hemisphere  we  all  be- 
long to  the  one  family — the  American 
family.  Yes.  I  feel  strongly  on  this. 
I  grew  up  as  a  boy  in  Nicaragua  and  I 
saw  the  places  where  American  gunboats 
had  shot  shells  from  cannon  into  the  soil 
of  Nicaragua  and  I  knew  how  they  felt 
I  went  to  school  with  a  Nicaraguan  boy 
who  later  led  the  Nicaraguans  against 
our  marines.  As  a  boy  I  dreamed  of 
hemispheric  solidarity.  My  Nicaraguan 
playmates  dreamed  of  unity  among  all 
Americans.  All  Americans,  all  in  one 
family,  and  the  vision  has  escaped  us. 
Now  it  is  within  our  grasp.  Pass  this 
resolution.  All  this  resolution  says  is.  We 
in  the  United  States  will  meet  with  you 
Latin  Americans.  You  put  up  your 
money;  you  outline  the  program:  you 
show  your  sincerity;  and  we  will  follow 
with  you  with  faith  and  vision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  miss  the 
boat  this  time. 

I  have  just  one  additional  thought 
When  I  was  a  boy  growing  up  in 
Nicaragua  the  entire  population  of  Cali- 
fornia was  less  than  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  at  that  time  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  only  had  1.2  million  people. 
In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  this  State, 
with  a  population  of  about  1  million 
then,  grow  up  into  the  great  California 
of  today.  So  I  envision  Latin  America 
50  years  from  now  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  will  be  in  South  America 
Here  is  our  area  of  interest.  Here  is 
where  we  should  develop  our  friend- 
ships. We  should  build  the  bridges  of 
understanding  and  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural approach  in  our  America  here. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  com- 
mitteemen, I  hope  and  I  pray  with  all 
the  hope  that  I  have  in  the  future  of  our 
great  and  beloved  country — I  hope  and  I 
pray  that  this  resolution  will  pass  with- 
out one  dissenting  vote. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
California  [Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  take  the  10  minutes.  I  think 
we  have  had  an  eloquent  debate,  and  I 
felt,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  coauthor  with 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama     IMr. 
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SeldenJ  of  the  resolution,  that  I  should 
express  a  couple  of  thoughts. 

For  one  thing,  I  think  we  should  con- 
fess that  there  is  a  dilemma  In  this  par- 
ticular situation  as  to  how  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cooperate  in  a  new  departure  in 
foreign  policy.  And.  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  are  in  adamant  opposition  to 
this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  had  the  President 
gone  to  this  meeting  to  make  whatever 
commitments  he  felt  were  appropriate 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government,  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  these  opponents  would 
be  criticizing  him  for  failure  to  consult. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  elected  to  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  and  has  asked 
for  this  resolution,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced and  in  view  of  the  substantial 
consideration  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  given — may  I  simply 
express  my  very  deep  hope  and  desire 
that  we  shall  not  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  that  we 
shall  by  a  very  decisive  vote,  lend  to  him 
our  support  in  his  endeavors  at  this  in- 
ternational conference.  Let  us  take  such 
actions  as  will  strengthen  his  hand  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  meeting. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  understand  that  this  vote  will  be 
interpreted  as  strengthening  the  hand 
of  the  President.  But,  certainly,  the 
President  and  his  State  Department  ad- 
visers did  not  assume  that  we  should 
acquiesce  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  still  would  say, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  believe  that 
those  who  criticize  this  policy  would 
have  been  here  criticizing  the  President 
for  any  commitments  which  he  might 
have  made  without  consultation  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  request  for 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  address  my  remarks  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  the 
steady  development  and  growth  of  eco- 
nomic integration  among  our  sister  re- 
publics to  the  south. 

This  subject,  of  course,  was  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  and  has  thus  always  been  an  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  goal.  It  is  based  on 
the  simple  stipulation  that  the  broaden- 
ing of  present  national  markets  in  Latin 
America  Is  essential  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  economic  development  In  the 
hemisphere. 

There  have  been  two  distinct  efforts  di- 
rected toward  the  goal:  the  Central 
American  Common  Market — CACM — 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation— LAFTA — which  have  experi- 
enced varying  degrees  of  success. 

In  the  5-year  period  1961  through  1965 
the  trade  between  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  under  their  common  mar- 
ket precepts  doubled — from  $750  million 
to  $1.5  biUion. 
DiMng  the  same  period,  LAPTA  Inte- 


gration eSorts  did  not  equal  the  progress 
of  the  Central  American  effort.  The 
relative  Lag  may  be  attributed,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  huge  geographic  area  en- 
compassed by  LAFTA.  whose  members 
include  Mexico  and  all  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  countries  in  South  America  ex- 
cept Bolivia. 

In  the  whole  hemispheric  movement 
toward  economic  integration,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devise  a  system  of  across- 
the-board  tariff  cuts  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent tedious  system  of  product-by- 
product negotiation.  But.  even  at  this 
cxasperatingly  slow  rate,  more  than 
9,000  tariff  concessions  have  been  nego- 
tiated. Should  the  progress  be  more 
rapid — even  to  the  level  of  success 
achieved  by  their  neighbors  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  states — the  trade  among 
member  countries  will  equal  40  percent 
of  their  total  export  volume.  This  means 
a  vast  market  will  unfold  with  new  Latin 
American  consumers  for  goods  produced 
in  the  LAFTA  countries. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  economic  unifi- 
cation is  a  single  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market.  When  and  how  this  will 
materialize  is  a  matter  for  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  to  decide.  It  docs 
appear,  however,  that  the  mobilization 
of  the  lmmea.surable  quantities  of  the 
hemisphere's  human  and  material  re- 
sources is  the  only  logical  and  meaning- 
ful course  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  genuine  economic  union  is  obstruct- 
ed in  many  areas  by  physical  conditions 
which  hinder  the  regional  movement  of 
goods  and  people.  The  planners  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  attack  this  prob- 
lem by  paying  more  attention  to  physical 
integration  through  multinational  proj- 
ects. The  leading  example  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  Pan-American  Hi.s^hv.-ay. 
Construction  on  the  missing  road  link  in 
Panama's  Daricn  Peninsula  will  eventu- 
ally join  the  capitals  of  all  the  republics 
in  North  and  South  America. 

In  Central  America  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  countries  are  building  roads  de- 
signed to  spur  regional  trade  and  devel- 
opment: regional  telecommunications, 
improved  regional  malaria  controls  and 
power  grids  are  also  envisioned  in  those 
countries. 

In  South  America  the  multinational 
road  being  built  along  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes  will  accelerate  that  region's 
development. 

To  further  more  of  such  projects  the 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  established  the  Pre-Investment 
Fund  for  Latin  American  Integration 
with  initial  resources  of  $1,615  million. 
The  fund  will  nelp  to  finance  feasibility 
studies  of  multinational  projects.  In- 
cluded are  a  hydroelectric  power  devel- 
opment in  the  River  Plate  basin  and  a 
continental   telecommunications  grid. 

Our  President  has  pledged  his  support 
as  a  prelude  to  the  summit  meeting.  He 
has  said: 

We  are  ready  to  work  In  close  coop?ratlon 
toward  an  Integrated  Latin  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  Latin  America's 
prosperity  and  our  own  well-being  are 
closely  linked  and  that  a  common  mar- 
ket will  better  promote  two-way  trade 
among  our  nations.  Further,  I  believe 
that  economic  integration  will  promote 


stronger  political  affinities,  leading  to  a 
better  world  order. 

In  all  of  this — ^and  in  whatever  plans 
may  develop  in  the  immediate  future  or 
in  the  years  ahead — the  pillar  upon 
which  the  structure  rests  is  the  flement 
of  "self-help."  This  lends  enormous  im- 
petus to  private  initiative  and  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  inspires  confi- 
dence; it  dignifies  the  individual;  it 
builds  national  pride  in  achievement. 

What  may  we  expect  of  the  American 
chiefs  of  state  who  will  meet  at  Punta 
del  Este  next  month? 

Not  a  miracle,  indeed,  but  a  chanpe  of 
pace — a  general  acceleration  of  develop- 
ment efforts — a  more  fruitful  partner- 
ship between  governments,  peoples,  and 
agencies.  A  rededication  to  the  liistoric 
ideals  of  Pan -Americanism  and  the  goals 
set  forth  at  Punta  del  Este.  1961. 

Face-to-face  talks  by  the  chiefs  of 
state  will,  I  believe,  further  regional  and 
hemispheric  unity  and  introduce  a  new 
phase  of  meaningful  programs  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  is  what  we  may  expect.  I  am 
confident  this  historic  event  will  have 
deep  and  lasting  impact  on  every  coun- 
try of  this  hemisphere.  I  am  proud  of 
our  Nation's  role  in  the  careful  prepa- 
rations that  have  already  gone  into  this 
meeting.  And  I  wish  President  Johnson 
and  his  associates  Godspeed  and  good 
luck  in  Punta  del  Este,  1967. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  to  support  the  joint  congressional 
resolution  regarding  the  forthcoming 
summit  meeting  of  the  American  chiefs 
of  state  at  Punta  del  Este  in  Uruguay, 
and  to  declare  my  faith  and  confidence 
in  what  can  become  a  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Tlie  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  to  help  the  people — all  of 
the  people — of  the  hemisphere  to  achieve 
a  better  life  in  freedom. 

The  avenues  that  lead  toward  this  ac- 
complishment are  multiple  and  varied, 
but  there  is  one  which  stands  out  as  a 
main  thoroughfare.  This  is  the  one 
marked  "education." 

The  primacy  of  learning  and  teaching 
in  the  development  process  was  well  de- 
scribed by  President  Johnson  when  he 
remarked  recently  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States: 

Education  must  become  the  passion  of  us 
all. 

The  awesome  fact  exists  that,  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  continues, 
Latin  America's  population  will  soar  to 
650  million  by  the  year  2000  and  the 
school-age  segment  will  ascend  to  three 
times  its  present  level.  The  scope  of  the 
challenge  to  goverrmients  and  to  educa- 
tors is  enormous. 

Since  1961.  the  birth  year  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  total  enrollment  in 
Latin  America's  primary  schools  has 
risen  by  23  percent;  in  secondary  schools, 
by  50  percent,  and  in  the  universities  by 
39  percent. 

However,  these  encouraging  statistics 
are  depreciated  with  a  reminder  from  the 
U.N.  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization — UNESCO — that  il- 
literate adults  in  Latin  America  exceed 
50  million.  And  furt.her,  there  are  un- 
counted millions  of  illiterate  school-age 
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children.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
classrooms  must  be  constructed. 

In  the  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress 28,000  classrooms  have  Indeed  been 
built,  and  160,000  teachers  have  been 
trained.  But  this  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  Under 
tiie  impetus  of  the  summit  meeting,  I  am 
confident,  these  numbers  will  mount 
steadily  and  will  cut  deeply  into  the 
stagnation  of  illiteracy. 

Education  is  recognized  the  world  over 
as  a  key  to  social  and  economic  progress 
as  well  as  a  valued  end  In  itself.  In 
country  after  country  a  major  objective 
of  economic  growth  is  an  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth  sufiBcient  to  finance  schools 
for  every  child.  This  emphasis  reflects 
the  strong  political  and  social  demand 
for  mass  education. 

Throughout  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  the  accomplishments  in  educa- 
tion, under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
have  been  appreciable.  We  look  with 
solid  confidence  toward  a  future  that  will 
bring  increased,  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment in  educational  achievements.  The 
welfare  of  all  of  us  in  this  hemisphere 
depends  upon  it, 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
5  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  have  made  meas- 
urable progress  in  their  fight  against  the 
evils  of  disease,  ignorance,  and  want. 
Numberless  statistics  attest  to  this  and 
yet  the  plain  fact  persists:  progress  is 
too  slow. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  upcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  American  chief  executives  at 
Punta  del  Este  will  afford  that  needed 
Impetus  to  accelerate  and  give  new  sus- 
tenance to  the  noble  goals  of  the  Alli- 
ance. The  conference,  if  successful, 
could  do  much  to  unlock  the  superb  en- 
dowments of  human  talent  and  harness 
to  better  use  the  Inestimable  natural 
resources  of  the  230  million  people  in 
Latin  America. 

To  be  sure,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
must  be  Latin  America's  own  revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  in  which  the  people  of 
Latin  America  recognize  their  own  de- 
ficiencies, make  their  own  reforms,  fol- 
low their  own  leadership,  and  develop 
and  coordinate  the  great  resources  which 
they  have  in  such  abundance.  The 
major  supporting  pillar  of  this  structure 
is  "self-help" — that  individual  ingredi- 
ent which  we  shall  look  for  and  nurture. 

The  resolution  before  the  Congress 
asks  our  support  for  the  proposal  which 
will  be  under  consideration  at  Punta  del 
Este.  If  the  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere take  the  steps  which  they  them- 
selves have  proposed.  I  believe  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  work  with 
them  in  partnership.  Toward  this  end. 
I  offer  my  enthusiastic  support. 

We  can  recognize  the  efforts  already 
made  in  this  direction.  Now  we  must 
do  what  is  necessai-y  to  make  certain  that 
these  foundations  of  progress  endure, 
that  the  pace  of  building  this  solid  edi- 
fice increases  to  meet  today's  require- 
ments. 

In  the  midst  of  our  preoccupation  with 
our  obligations  elsewhere — especially 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  awful 
destruction  of  life  and  property— it  is 
heartening  to  witness  the  efforts  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  toward  building 


better  lives.    This,  indeed,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

President  Johnson's  call  for  support 
must  be  answered  with  our  full  consider- 
ation and  understanding.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
children's  children — for  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  is  bound  inextricably 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  this  great 
alliance. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 428.  and  commend  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  bringing  it  to  the 
floor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  have 
long  since  concluded  that  a  massive 
breakthrough  in  Latin  American  agricul- 
ture should  be  a  primary  goal  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  interest  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance in  Latin  American  agriculture  is 
evident  in  two  recent  reports — "The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
Role  in  Agricultural  Development"  of 
August  29,  1966,  and  "Food  for  Progress 
in  Latin  America"  of  February  8,  1967. 

Latin  America,  with  its  rich  soil  and 
its  genial  climate,  ought  to  be  a  land  of 
abundant  food.  Instead,  it  has  allowed 
its  agriculture  to  become  the  sick  man 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Pood  production  per  person  in  Latin 
America  today  is  actually  less  than  it  was 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

For  millions  of  Latin  Americans,  the 
food  crisis  predicted  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Malthus  has  arrived.  People 
are  born  in  hunger,  they  live  in  hunger, 
they  die  in  hunger.  Often  they  die  just 
because  of  faulty  nutrition. 

In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  during  my 
study  trip  to  Latin  America  last  year.  I 
saw  little  children  sitting  on  the  groimd 
chewing  coca  leaves.  The  children  were 
taking  narcotics,  against  the  pains  of 
hunger. 

In  the  Chilean  countryside,  140  chil- 
dren out  of  every  1,000  live  births  die  of 
malnutrition. 

In  northeast  Brazil,  matters  are  even 
worse.  There  the  death  rate  in  the  first 
year  of  life  is  300  to  600  out  of  every  1,000 
live  births.  One-third  of  the  people  take 
in  less  than  1.500  calories  per  day. 

While  it  is  simpler  to  discuss  the  im- 
pact of  inadequate  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  bare  statistical  terms,  the  ulti- 
mate impact  is  on  people.  Inadequate 
food  production,  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, low  levels  of  income — all  spell 
hungry  people. 

The  crowning  irony  is  that  Latin 
America,  which  ought  to  be  exporting 
food  surpluses  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
increasingly  imable  to  feed  its  own.  It 
now  must  import  some  $600  million  a 
year  in  foodstuffs.  In  1966,  Chile  alone 
spent  $165  million  in  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change on  food  imports.  Yet  Chilean 
farm  experts  told  me  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  this  imported  food  could  have 
been  raised  on  Chile's  fertile  soil,  if  ade- 
quate emphasis  had  been  placed  on  its 
own  agricultural  development. 

This  grim  picture  of  Latin  American 
agricultural  stagnation  is  not  an  In- 
evitable picture.     Latin  America  could 


double  its  food  production  within  the 
next  15  years,  both  by  bringing  new  lands 
into  production  and  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  existing  arable 
land. 

Doubling  food  production  in  the  next 
15  years  is  a  large  order:  but  it  is  not 
impossible,  Latin  America  has  the  ca- 
pacity not  only  of  producing  its  own 
food,  but  of  exporting  food  to  a  world 
increasingly  in  need  of  it.  and  thus  en- 
hancing its  own  economic  viability. 

Latin  America  is  far  more  favorably 
situated  than  Asia  or  the  Middle  East  in 
the  amount  of  arable  land  that  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  It  is  far 
more  favorably  situated  than  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  or  Africa  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  governmental  and  private 
institutions  necessaiT  for  increased  agri- 
cultural productivity. 

Widely  dispersed  throughout  Latin 
America  can  be  seen  rough  prototypes  of 
what  can  and  must  be  done  to  increase 
Latin  American  agricultural  production 
and  productivity — opening  new  lands, 
new  and  improved  irrigation  projects, 
land  distribution  and  reform,  producers' 
cooperatives,  better  marketing  arrange- 
ments, rural  electrification,  agricultural 
credit  programs,  agricultural  research 
and  extension,  rural  education,  expanded 
fertilizer  production,  crop  diversification, 
rural  health  programs,  and  farm  price 
policies  that  encourage  agricultural 
production. 

What  is  impMDrtant  now  is  to  move 
forward  on  a  broad  front  in  all  these 
ways.  Improved  seeds  will  not  help  if 
there  are  no  extension  agents  to  dis- 
tribute them  and  explain  their  use  to 
farmers;  extension  services  are  of  little 
use  if  credit  to  buy  seeds  is  not  available; 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  insecticides,  and 
water  are  needed  to  make  the  seeds  grow ; 
improved  yields  are  lost  if  there  are  no 
farm-to-market  roads  on  which  to  trans- 
port the  harvest;  for  many  products, 
there  must  be  refrigeration  facilities 
along  the  way  or  perishables  will  spoil: 
and  all  will  be  in  vain  if  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  does  not  yield  him  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment  and  labor. 

Institutions  are  at  hand  to  help,  no- 
tably the  Inter-American  Development 
bank  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  But  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  can  become  an  alliance  for 
stagnation  without  broad  and  steady 
progress  in  agriculture. 

The  governments  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  alliance  and  the  various  aid 
agencies  alike  have  been  responsive  to 
two  kinds  of  pressure.  The  wealthy 
want — and  have  gotten — investment  in 
industry  and  in  the  public  works  that 
benefit  them  most.  The  urban  poor 
want — and  desperately  need — invest- 
ment in  low-cost  housing  and  health 
facilities.  But  there  has  been  no  com- 
parable voting  strength  for  agriculture, 
and  it  has  figured  vei-y  little  in  annual 
national  budgets. 

The  sources  for  agricultural  invest- 
ment must  be  found,  starting  in  Latin 
America  itself.  The  recapture  of  flight 
capital  is  one  way.  The  countries  must, 
by  law  or  by  luring,  keep  native  capital 
available  for  use  at  home,  instead  of 
allowing   it  to   fly   to   Europe      Anyone 
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familiar  with  the  Israel  bond  drives  in 
the  United  States  Is  familiar  with  a 
model  which  could  be  moved  into  Latin 
America,  combining  patriotism  and  profit 
for  native  investors  who  now  turn 
abroad. 

Another  great  potential  source  is  the 
disproportionate  amounts  of  national 
budgets  now  being  spent  on  Armed 
Forces.  Mexico  has  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample in  this  regard.  That  country's 
agricultural  investment  has  been  in- 
creased, and  the  amount  has  come  from 
the  budget  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Latin  America  abounds  with  stunning 
examples  of  military  waste.  In  the  har- 
bor of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I  saw  an  aircraft 
carrier,  purchased  by  Brazil  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  has  no  planes  as 
yet.    Was  that  carrier  necessary? 

In  Colombia,  at  Cali,  on  one  side  of  the 
road  is  the  splendid  air  force  academy; 
on  the  other  is  a  vast  slum. 

The  existence  of  substantial  armed 
forces  demonstrably  contributes  to  in- 
ternal instability.  Such  forces  are  a 
drain  on  any  economy,  even  ours.  To 
the  luiderdevcloped  economy,  they  can 
be  a  disaster. 

All  of  Latin  America  is  pledged  to  settle 
disputes  through  the  United  Nations  or 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Oversize  Armed  Forces  could  be  the  first 
sacrifice  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  desperately 
needed  agricultural  expansion. 

The  best  estimates  I  have  been  able  to 
come  by  suggest  that  the  present  $1.5 
billion  a  year  investment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican agriculture — $1  billion  by  the  coun- 
tries themselves,  and  $500,000,000  in  for- 
eign aid — needs  to  be  doubled  if  a  Latin 
American  food  crisis  is  to  be  avoided. 

Agriculture  has  consistently  been 
shortchanged  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves,  and  by  the  foreign 
aid  agencies.  On  the  private  side,  haci- 
enda owners  long  ago  found  that  they 
could  make  an  adequate  living  despite 
very  poor  production  on  the  hacienda, 
and  so  plowed  their  savings  into  Euro- 
pean banks  rather  than  back  into  their 
own  land.  Other  Latin  American  cap- 
italists have  preferred  to  Invest  in  local 
industries,  apartment  houses,  or  office 
buildings,  rather  than  in  a  stagnating 
agriculture.  On  the  public  side,  agricul- 
tural investment  has  played  a  pitifully 
small  role  in  governmental  budgets. 

The  foreign  aid  story  is  much  the 
same.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  foreign 
aid  to  Latin  America  has  gone  into  agri- 
cultui-e — 9  percent  of  the  World 
Bank's  aid,  10  percent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association's  aid,  16 
percent  of  US.  bilateral  aid,  and  22 '2 
percent  of  the  aid  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

What  is  needed,  thus,  is  a  greater 
mobilizing  of  its  own  resources  in  favor 
of  agriculture  by  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  more  foreign  aid,  specifi- 
cally directed  at  agriculture,  by  the 
United  States  and  other  wealthy  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

That  is  why  the  central  point  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  428 — "the  Congress 
supports  an  increase  in  assistance  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  programs 
of  educational  and  agricultural  moderni- 
sation and  Improvement  of  health' — 
makes  sense.    "The  President,  In  his  mes- 


sage, estimated  that  $900  million  addi- 
tional over  the  next  5  years  would  be 
dedicated  to  these  ends.  Since,  as  I  have 
said,  Latin  American  agriculture  alone 
needs  an  additional  one-half  billion  a 
year  in  foreign  aid,  or  2  '/i  bilhon  over  a 
5-year  period,  the  Presidential  pledge  of 
$900  million  for  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion and  health  is  much  less  than  will 
be  needed  by  Latin  America  from  the 
community  of  wealthy  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

But  it  is  a  start,  and  a  good  one. 

With  the  other  facets  of  the  resolu- 
tion— the  pledges  of  support  to  a  Latin 
American  common  market,  and  to  multi- 
national projects — I  have  no  quarrel. 
But  they  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  overriding  objective  of  helping  the 
Latin  Americans  to  make  a  kind  of 
"demonstration  continent"  of  how  to 
double  food  production  in  15  years. 

I  hope  House  Joint  Resolution  428  will 
be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  take  part  in  the  forward  step 
in  Western  Hemisphere  relations  which 
is  symbolized  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
428,  marking  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  the  forthcoming  Punta  del  Este  sum- 
mit meeting  and  for  new  directions  in 
the  economic  integration  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  people  of  the  36th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, have  a  growing  interest  in  our 
country's  relationship  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, partly  because  the  new  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Hon.  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  was  for  years  a 
business  and  civic  leader  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  In  his  preparation  for  the  upcom- 
ing conference,  and  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  this  resolution,  Ambassador  Lino- 
witz has  demonstrated  how  quickly  and 
ably  he  has  grasped  the  directions  and 
needs  of  our  Western  Hemisphere  rela- 
tionships and  policies. 

In  light  of  the  great  interest  of  my 
constituents  in  tliis  resolution,  and  in 
the  Ambassador's  work,  I  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  time,  the  text  of  my  com- 
munication to  the  36th  Congressional 
District  on  this  issue: 

A  very  important  meeting  wlU  soon  take 
place  In  Uruguay.  Leaders  of  our  Nation  will 
Join  with  those  from  the  other  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  for  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican summit  conference. 

Over  a  great  many  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  tied  by  the  bond  of  freedom 
to  the  development  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
resources  we  have  devoted  to  encouraging  co- 
operative effort  constitute  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  assistance.  Where  hunger.  Ignorance, 
and  disease  once  seemed  all  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica could  look  forward  to,  the  self-help  proj- 
ects which  the  United  States  has  sponsored 
now  are  blazing  trulls  of  progress. 

But.  as  Is  the  case  in  any  such  large-scale 
undertaking,  much  remains  to  be  done  In 
order  to  assure  a  positive  future  for  Latin 
America.  By  the  year  2000.  nearly  one  bil- 
lion people  will  Uve  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— and  two-thirds  of  them  will  be  in 
Latin  America.  Thus,  Jobs,  homes,  and 
classrooms  will  be  needed  In  increasing  num- 
bers. Farm  production  and  economic  ex- 
pansion  will    require   nurturing. 

In  recognition  of  the  cooperative  spirit 
among  the  American  nations  that  will  be 
essential  In  secxiring  these  goals.  tJie  Latin 
American   summit   meeting   Is    being   called. 


I  ha%'e  pledged  my  support  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Conference.  I  also  have  given  my 
endorsement  to  the  Joint  action  of  the 
House  and  Senate  In  adopting  a  resolution 
recommending  appropriate  assistance  to  the 
concept  of  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket and  to  further  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
grams of  educational  and  agricultural  mod- 
ernization and  health  Improvement. 

Geographical  boundaries  must  never  be 
barriers  to  the  greatness  that  men  and 
women  can  bring  about  through  common 
concern.  We  are.  in  my  belief,  headed  for 
this  greatness  in  the  hemisphere,  and  I  hope 
the  forthcoming  meeting  adds  to  its  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  428  is  coupled  with  the 
hope  that  should  significant  progress 
toward  a  Latin  American  common  mar- 
ket be  made  at  Punta  del  Este,  the 
United  States  should  look  toward  active 
participation  in  such  a  free  trade  area, 
participation  which  should  include  a 
thorough  reappraisal  of  current  US. 
trade  restrictions  on  many  commodities 
produced  by  our  neighbors  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  recommending 
House  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution 
before  us — a  resolution  designed  to  sup- 
port the  other  American  Republics  in  a 
historic  new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  believe  this  action  is  long  overdue 
and  one  that  would  put  a  firm  congres- 
sional endorsement  on  the  principle  of 
greater  U.S.  participation  in  an  ex- 
panded and  more  dynamic  Alliance 
program. 

During  the  last  6  years  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  ignited  a  new  spark 
in  Latin  America.  Their  application  of 
the  principle  of  self-help  has  improved 
their  fundamental  condition  of  life.  It 
has  provided,  where  none  existed  before: 
medical  facilities  to  prolong  their  life, 
and  schools  to  free  them  from  the  pit- 
fall of  ignorance  as  they  prepare  to  face 
the  problems  of  their  new  environment. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  well  as  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I  have 
consistently  urged  closer  hemispheric 
cooperation  to  speed  economic  growth,  to 
help  establish  a  strong  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  and  accelerate  im- 
provements in  education,  agriculture, 
and  health  for  our  230  million  fellow  citi- 
zens living  in  the  neighboring  republics 
to  the  south. 

I  feel  there  is  a  critical  need  for  a 
major  new  effort  to  stimulate  increased 
public  and  private  financial  investment 
in  multinational  and  other  regional  civil 
works  projects,  such  as  road  and  bridge 
building,  construction  of  dams  for  irri- 
gation and  flood  control,  development  of 
hydroelectric  plants  for  power  genera- 
tion, and  design  of  modern  Intra-  and 
international  communications  networks. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  an  overwhelming  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  President  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  will  go  a 
long  way  to  promote  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — and  renew  our 
pledge  of  active  cooperation  with  our 
sister  republics  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  creating  a  better  way  of  life  for 
all  our  people  in  the  future. 
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In  this  way,  we  will  also  be  making  a 
major  contribution  to  world  peace — by 
helping  eliminate  human  misery— which 
in  my  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  imrest 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  developing 
countries. 

The  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  I  pre- 
dict, will  be  historic.  Decisions  made 
there  in  consideration  of  the  six- point 
agenda  will  set  major  progressive  forces 
in  action.  The  final  outcome,  I  am  sure, 
will  help  Latin  America  break  through 
the  barriers  which  have  caused  it  to  lag 
behind  in  the  signal  advances  of  the  20th 
century. 

All  points  on  the  agenda  are  of  vital 
importance.  And  I  know  that  President 
Johnson  will,  with  his  colleagues,  work 
toward  incisive  action  on  each. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has 
given  Latin  America  hope,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  they  work  their  own  land  and 
participate  in  their  own  community's  de- 
velopment, a  new  attitude  has  emerged 
in  Latin  America. 

Today,  a  vigorous,  competent  and  con- 
fident new  generation  are  determined  to 
see  realized  In  their  own  time  the  un- 
conditional defeat  of  hunger,  disease, 
and  illiteracy.  The  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution before  us  can  serve  as  the  vehicle 
that  can  help  them  build  a  strong,  pros- 
perous Latin  America,  loyal  to  its  his- 
tory, its  traditions,  and  its  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a 
few  weeks.  President  Johnson  will  be 
departing  for  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
to  participate  with  Latin  American 
chiefs  of  state  in  acting  upon  a  set  of 
bold  objectives  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

This  is  only  the  second  time  in  the  long 
history  of  United  States-Latin  American 
relations  that  the  hemisphere's  heads  of 
state  will  have  come  togethpr.  This 
meeting  at  the  American  summit  is,  in  it- 
self, of  historic  importance.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  tyranny  has  declined,  when 
free  elections  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
when  the  spirit  of  progress  and  change 
is  the  dominant  theme  in  Latin  America. 
But  this  meeting  of  Pre.sidents  is  not 
being  convoked  merely  to  dramatize  the 
fact  that  this  peaceful  revolution  is  tak- 
ing place.  It  is  primarily  a  meeting  that 
will  enable  the  hemisphere's  chief  exec- 
utives to  take  a  hard  look  at  present  and 
future  prospects  of  this  revolution  in 
freedom  and,  then,  to  make  decisions 
that  will  accelerate  its  pace,  deepen  its 
impact,  and  broaden  its  opportunities. 

There  is  about  this  meeting  an  aura  of 
great  undertaking.  There  is  a  sense  of 
historymaking  about  it.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  obvious 
that  Latin  America  is  on  the  march. 
There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  hemis- 
phere that  swift  and  decisive  steps  must 
be  taken  if  Latin  America  is  to  assume  a 
strong  and  positive  role  in  the  world  of 
the  future.  A  new  breed  of  leadership 
has  come  on  the  scene,  and  whether  they 
can  be  classified  as  either  of  the  "demo- 
cratic left"  or  the  "progressive  right," 
they  share  a  common  awareness  that 
Latin  Americans  must  take  bold  steps  to- 
gether toward  self-generating  progress 
and  regional  fulfillment. 


Latin  American  leadership  today  con- 
sists not  only  of  men  of  vision;  they  are 
also  very  practical  men.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  make  new  and  difficult  decisions. 
They  are  prepared  to  take  new  actions 
and  strike  out  in  new  directions  where 
bolder  men  once  feared  to  tread.  They 
are  aware  that  economic  integration  of 
the  region  will  be  a  long  time  in  the  mak- 
ing, that  it  will  require  grappling  with 
many  complexities  of  an  economic  na- 
ture and  that,  indeed.  It  will  entail  con- 
fronting difficult  political  problems.  But 
Latin  American  leaders  are  determined 
to  take  these  steps  and  to  press  forward 
on  this  road  to  progress. 

The  Latin  Americans  cannot,  however, 
embark  on  this  historic  adventure  alone. 
We  must  accompany  them.  We  must 
go  with  them  in  the  sen.se  that  we  en- 
courage them  to  take  these  vital  steps. 
We  must  support  their  efforts  to  form 
a  common  market.  We  must  continue 
our  role  as  a  partner — the  role  we  have 
performed  in  the  long  historj-  of  the  in- 
ter-American system  and  the  role  we 
have  taken  so  far  in  the  6-year-old  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  As  a  partner  in  the 
redoubled  effort  ahead,  we  must  give 
some  indication  of  our  readiness  to  help. 
We  must  respond  at  this  historic  turning 
point  in  Latin  American  development 
with  a  strong  and  clear  intention  of 
significant  support. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  us,  in 
effect,  to  show  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  that  the  American 
people  are  united  in  their  desire  to  do 
our  part  in  this  great  undertaking.  The 
President  wants  to  go  to  this  meeting  of 
American  :eaders  with  the  assurance 
that  he  has  the  confidence  and  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  as  he  outlines  our  part- 
nership role. 

Secretary  Rusk  put  It  this  way: 

Tlie  President  might,  of  course,  go  to  this 
meeting  without  consulting  the  Congress, 
and  present  his  own  views  on  what  our  re- 
sponse would  be.  subject  to  subsequent  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  But  he  would  much 
prefer  to  be  able  to  set  forth  the  Intentions 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States — of 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  President.  This 
does  lot  mean  that  resolution  before  you  is 
Intended  to  supplant  the  normal  procedures 
for  authorization  and  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  But  the  President  wants  to  be 
able  to  say  that  if  other  nations  of  the 
Hemisphere  take  the  steps  that  they  them- 
selves have  proposed,  the  United  States  will 
be  prepared  to  work  with  them  In  partner- 
ship. In  proportion  to  what  we  expect  the 
Latin  American  nations  to  undertake,  our 
contribution  would  be  small— but  It  would 
be  of  crucial  Importance. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  clearly  stated,  the 
resolution  is  not  intended  to  bind  the 
Congress  to  any  specific  commitment  or 
sum  of  money.  The  Secretary  has  also 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  pledging  specific 
amounts  at  the  summit  meeting.  The 
sole  surpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  say 
to  the  Latin  Americans  that  if  they 
themselves  are  ready  to  move  decisively 
we  will  be  at  their  side. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  resoluUcn 
commits  the  Congress  to  nothing  it  has 
not  already  pledged  when  the  United 
States  became  a  partner  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  are  saying  here  what 
we  said  almost  6  years  ago:  we  will  go 


along  with  you  as  eager  partners  so  long 
as  your  self-help  performance  continues. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  is  urgent 
simply  because  time  is  running  out  be- 
fore the  summit  meeting  convenes.  As 
has  been  explained,  the  President  could 
not  come  to  Congress  before  the  hemi- 
sphere's foreign  ministers  agreed  to  the 
summit  meeting  last  month.  Once  that 
decision  was  made,  the  President  actrd 
quickly,  and  he  consulted  with  many 
congressional  leaders  before  submit'.ing 
his  request. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  will  have  ful 
time  and  opportunity  to  decide  li.v.- 
much  we  are  to  commit  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican development  and  for  how  long.  For 
now.  what  is  needed  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  confidence  in  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  which  has  carefully 
studied  this  legislation  and  bioughl  it 
before  us  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote, 
and  confidence  in  the  President,  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  in  the  detcr- 
mmation  of  the  Latin  American  peopje 
at  this  crucial  junctiu-e  in  the  history  cf 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  is  not  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  work  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  this  hemisphere — nor  ic  it  whetiier 
we  believe  in  the  underlying  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  On  these 
issues,  we  are  in  agreement.  The  re-^l 
issue— the  only  issue — is  whether  we 
should  at  this  time  give  the  President  a 
blank  check  to  fill  in  as  he  sees  fit. 

One  point  let  us  keep  in  mind.  For 
the  past  6  years  we  have  contributed  SI 
billion  annually  to  help  our  South 
American  neighbors.  Now.  with  httle  or 
no  consideration,  this  body  is  asked  to 
commit  itself  to  an  additional  sum — an 
undetermined  sum — a  minimum  of  at 
least  $li'2  billion  to  be  spent  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Surely  no  one  in  this  body 
is  so  naive  as  to  think  that  we  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  honor  the  far-reaching 
commitment  of  this  resolution  if  it 
passes.  Surely  no  one  in  this  body  is 
unaware  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  this  resolution. 

Now  to  a  Kansan,  %\^'2  billion  is  a  lot 
of  money.  It  is  a  lot  of  money  when  you 
have  it — it  is  a  lot  of  money  when  you 
do  not  have  it.  Apparently,  our  Soutii 
American  neighbors  do  not  agree  with 
me,  according  to  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  16,  1967. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  $1.5  b.'- 
llon  Increase  in  U.S.  aid  for  Latin  America 
was  described  by  Latin  diplomats  today  as 
"absolutely  insufficient"  and  "a  pittance." 

We  are  already  more  than  $330  bil- 
lion in  debt  and  when  June  30,  1967,  rolls 
around,  we  will  find  that  billions  more 
will  have  been  added  to  the  deficit.  Al- 
ready, the  President  has  told  us  that  ex- 
penditures will  exceed  revenues  in  fiscal 
1968.  Where  do  we  get  the  money?  The 
President  has  not  indicated  that  he  in- 
tends to  cut  down  on  his  Great  Society 
programs.  Costs  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam 
are  mounting.  Is  there  anyone  in  this 
body  who  can  stand  up  and  state  that 
peace  is  just  around  the  comer  or  that 
the  war  costs  in  'Vietnam  are  going  to 
decline?  Can  anyone  gaze  into  his 
crystal  ball  and  determine  what  other 
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commitments  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
honor  next  year  or  the  year  after?  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  commitments 
of  this  nature  should  be  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  But  here  we  are  asked  to 
buy  a  "pig  in  the  poke,"  not  for  1  year, 
but  5. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President 
has  placed  himself  and  the  Congress  in 
such  an  awkward  and  embarrassing  po- 
sition by  requesting  such  a  commitment. 
The  President  stated  in  his  message  of 
March  13; 

I  could  go  to  the  summit  meeting  with 
the  President's  executive  authority  and 
reach  understandings  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  on  behalf  of  this  country. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  he  could  do 
that.  What  he  could  not  do  on  that 
basis  would  be  to  pledge  more  than  our 
support  and  cooperation  for  the  dis- 
cussed obJ£K;tivcs.  The  President  deems 
it  necessary  to  go  to  the  conference  with 
a  commitmei;t  from  Congress  giving  him 
our  blessing  and  the  power  to  bind  us  to 
far-reaching  and  expensive  agreements. 
It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  to  our 
neighbors  that  the  implementation  of 
any  such  agreements  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing congressional  consent.  We  are  in- 
terested, we  are  concerned,  and  we  will 
pledge  the  support  of  progress  within 
the  Alliance — but  to  give  the  President 
our  proxy  with  no  more  facts  before  us 
than  we  have  now — is  more  than  should 
be  asked  of  this  body. 

The  President  refers  to  this  resolution 
as  being  in  the  democratic  tradition  of 
partnership  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress.  What  we  have  instead  is  a 
sterling  example  of  what  partnership 
has  been  under  President  Johnson.  The 
President  has  lost  sight  of  partnership 
as  I  know  it.  Submitting  this  resolution 
to  Congress  less  than  one  month  before 
the  all-important  conference,  talking 
about  our  guidance  and  coimsel  when 
there  is  no  time  for  study,  throwing  out  a 
figure  of  $1.5  billion  and  admitting  it  is 
only  an  estimate — but  insisting  we  give 
this  resolution  our  approval  so  as  to  in- 
dicate "partnership" — I  do  not  buy  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  have  grave  doubts 
that  we  have  the  funds  in  the  Treasury 
to  buy  this  resolution  in  terms  of  what  It 
will  cost  us  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  shall  not  support  this  resolution  in  its 
present  form.  If  it  should  pass — I  am 
hopeful  that  the  other  body  will  show 
more  wisdom  in  its  action. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  in  the 
Miami  Herald  of  March  17,  1967,  sup- 
porting the  resolution  which  we  have 
adopted.  I  think  this  editorial  clearly 
and  convincingly  states  the  case  for  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  17.  1967) 

A   BVTTRESS   FOR   LaTIN  AlD 

A  report  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
meiU  Bank  provides  an  excellent  text  for  the 
Presidential  team  which  Is  urging  Congress 
to  approve  in  principle  a  stepped-up  aid  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America. 

The  lADB's  figures  show  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  falling  behind  other  underdeveloped 
areas  In  its  share  of  the  world  export  market. 

This  Is  a  relative  condition  since  the  value 
of  hemisphere  exports  rose  significantly. 
Those  of  Asl»and  Africa,  however,  rose  much 
faster. 


This  fact  will  concern  the  chiefs  of  Amer- 
ican states  when  they  meet  In  Punta  del  E^le 
next  month.  This  Is  why  President  Johnson, 
who  will  attend,  asked  Congress  to  approve 
his  aid  program  before  he  sets  out  for  the 
conference. 

The  Increased  appropriation  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  spread  over  five  years.  Is 
only  part  of  the  package.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can presidents  will  be  more  Interested  In  an 
Inclusive  Common  Market  that  will  wiix"  out 
trade  barriers  in  the  New  World  and  form 
a  united  front  In  the  push  for  foreign 
m.irkets. 

The    lADB    report    underscores    this    need. 

Sen  J.  W.  Fuibrlght.  influential  head  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  prop- 
erly cautious  about  giving  the  President's 
prop<j.sals  blanket  endorsement  before  the 
details  are  clear.  However,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  told  Congre.-'s.  the  Presi- 
dent wants  no  blank  check  but  "an  expres- 
sion of  intent  at  the  highest  level  " 

The  proposals  seem  well  hedged  by  insist- 
ence that  tlie  beneficiaries  must  do  every- 
thing p<js.sible  to  help  themselves. 

.A.ssistance  for  the  other  Amerlca.s  is  one 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program  that  has 
the  widest  support  In  this  country.  This  is 
the  area  of  our  primary  Intere.st  as  well  as 
a  large  and  growing  trading  partner 

Congress,  of  course,  should  not  act  with 
undue  haste.  But  a  formal  assurance  that 
Latin  America  will  receive  priority  would 
reinforce  a  b:islc  policy  and  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  in  the  Punta  del  Este  talks. 

It  would  be  a  serious  handicap  if  the 
President  must  face  his  colleagues  while 
Congress   hesitates   to   back    him   up. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  res- 
olution. I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
President  take  with  him  to  Punta  del 
Este  next  month  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  new  steps  that  are  proposed 
to  be  taken  to  achieve  effective  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America. 

The  resolve  that  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated by  our  partners  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  move  toward  greater  eco- 
nomic integration  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  market  is  commenda- 
ble. We  should  stand  ready  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  assist  the  transition  proc- 
e.ss.  And  we  should  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  consider  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  multinational  projects  now 
being  funded  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Our  passage  of  this  resolution  this  eve- 
ning in  no  way  commits  us  to  any  spe- 
cific future  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions. This  is  clear  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution,  and  in  the  committee  re- 
port and  I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  committee  for 
their  diligence  in  clarifying  this  point. 

It  is  vital  tliat  we  express  our  support 
for  the  movements  toward  economic  in- 
tegration, and  I  think  our  action  will 
contribute  toward  the  success  of  the 
summit  conference.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out  in  his  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

If  it  falls.  Americans — North  and  South  — 
will  have  lost  an  opportunity  for  action  that 
may  not  recur  for  many  years  if  at  all. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
with  strong  bipartisan  support  and  with 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  article 
by  Senator  Javits,  "Last  Chance  for  a 
Common  Market"  in  the  Record. 


Urgencies  in  Latin   America:    Last  Chance 
FOR  A  Common  Mabket 

(By  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs) 

Early  in  April  the  Presidents  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  meet  to 
consider  the  urgent  and  unresolved  prob- 
lems In  which  they  have  common  Interests. 
They  will  undoubtedly  take  special  cogni- 
zance of  the  Inadequate  rates  of  economic 
growth  In  Latin  America  and  will  attempt  to 
agree  on  new  measures  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment. Experts  have  been  meeting  and 
proposing  solutions  to  this  problem  for 
many  years.  What  makes  this  summit  con- 
ference so  Important,  however.  Is  that  it  is 
capable  of  overcoming  the  major  obstacle  to 
all  previously  proposed  solutions:  the  lack 
of  decisive,  high-level  leadership  toward 
economic   integration. 

If  the  summit  conference  suceeds,  it  could 
equal  in  Importance  the  Rio  Conference  of 
1947.  the  Bogota  Conference  of  1960  and 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  of  1961.  If  it 
fails,  Americans — North  and  South — will 
have  lost  an  opportunity  for  action  that  may 
not  recur  for  many  years,  if  at  all. 

If  the  presidents  fall  to  grapple  ■with  the 
difficult  decisions  Involved  In  speeding  up 
conomlc  development,  they  will  be  ignoring 
the  demands  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amerira 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  thereby 
exposing  the  continent  to  the  threat  of  grow- 
ing and  possibly  uncontrollable  stress  and 
violence.  The  choice  facing  them  today  is 
between  the  risk  of  Instability  caused  by 
rapid  economic  progress  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  violent  revolution  born  out  of 
frustration  and  anger,  tjnquestlonably,  the 
cliolce  must  be  for  decisive  but  peaceful 
measures  to  bring  about  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment— accepting  the  risks  of  tempo- 
rary instability  while  It  is  being  achieved. 
To  reach  this  goal,  the  summit  conference 
must  put  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
hemisphere's  highest  political  leaders  behind 
a  continental  approach  to  the  economic 
problems  of  Latin  America,  and  outline  a 
new  strategy  based  on  this  approach  as  well 
as  on  the  lessons  and  achievements  of  the 
last  five  years. 

This  strategy.  It  Is  clear,  must  Include  the 
creation  of  a  genuine  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market.  Because  past  exf>erlence  has 
shown  that  agreement  in  principle  is  not 
enough,  a  definite  timetable  for  negotiating 
a  common  market  treaty  must  be  decided 
upon.  A  start  must  be  made,  too.  on  several 
major  supporting  projects  which  are  multi- 
national In  scope:  Improved  national  de- 
velopment planning;  coordinated  and  attain- 
able programs  for  regional  development; 
arrangements  for  more  effective  participa- 
tion by  the  private  sector  In  national  and 
regional  development;  and  more  adequate 
external  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

Agreement  In  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  also  will  not  be  enough.  To 
make  this  new  strategy  succeed,  our  govern- 
ment will  be  called  on  to  take  measures  which 
will  not  always  be  popular  In  Congress  or  in 
our  business  community. 

Admittedly  this  Is  a  difficult  undertaking. 
Success  may  well  depend  on  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  opinion-makers  throughout  the 
hemisphere  to  obtain  political  and  public 
acceptance  for  It.  To  accomplish  this,  there 
is  a  need  for  an  Action  Comjnittee  for  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  patterned  after 
the  Monnet  Committee  which  did  so  much 
to  gain  approval  of  the  European  Economic 
Commumty  (EEC).  Steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  organize  such  an  effort  for 
Latin  America.' 
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'  Two  years  ago,  I  Invited  the  leaders  of 
democratic  political  parties  and  trade  unions 
of  the  Americas  and  Latin  American  leaders 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  democratic  reform 
:nd  unity  to  Join  me  in  the  establishment  of 
an  Action  Committee  for  a  Latin  American 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  success  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  was  assured  because  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  realized  early  that  their 
national  economic  problems  were  not  ex- 
clusively their  own,  but  part  of  Europe's  gen- 
eral economic  crisis.  ITiey  recognized  that 
they  could  not  resolve  these  difficulties  In- 
dividually, but  that  by  working  together 
with  common  objectives  and  a  single  purpose 
they  could  achieve  rapid  economic  recovery. 
Although  there  are  some  leaders  In  Latin 
America  who  understand  this  principle,  they 
have  not  had  the  necessary  support  to  gal- 
vanize a  continental  effort.  Others,  while 
acknowledging  the  need  for  Joint  action,  have 
not  been  willing  to  assume  the  leadership. 
The  example  of  Europe  Is  clear.  If  the 
goals  of  economic  growth  and  social  reform 
set  forth  In  the  Alliance  Charter  are  to  be 
achieved  In  our  lifetime,  that  example  should 
be  followed. 

II 
It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  Latin  America  Is  dan- 
gerously slow.  After  five  years  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  six  years  of  two  ex- 
periments In  economic  Integration,  the  con- 
tinent Is  still  faced  with  serious  food  short- 
ages, Inadequate  housing.  Insufficient  indus- 
trial production  and  limited  internal  and  ex- 
ternal markets.  The  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  (LAFTA)  and  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  (C. A. C.M.I  were 
both  organized  in  1960  as  a  oaslc  Latin  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  But  progress  has  been  dis- 
couraging— especially  In  LAFTA. 

Several  Important  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  limited  progress  under  LAFTA.  For 
one,  tariff  cutting  Is  permissive  and  com- 
modlty-by-commodlty  rather  than  auto- 
matic or  across-the-board.  As  a  result, 
sensitive  Items,  Including  Industrial  prod- 
ucts, remain  protected  behind  high  tariffs  in 
such  countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Mexico.  Hardly  any  industrial  products 
which  are  of  vital  importance  In  creating  a 
regional  market  have  been  subject  to  sig- 
nificant tariff  cuts.  National  economic  poli- 
cies are  not  being  coordinated  adequately. 
The  organization  lacks  a  central  executive  to 
give  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo  greater  mo- 
mentum and  a  high-level  political  body  to 
give  it  clear  policy  direction  and  the  capacity 
to  act.  Complementary  agreements,  de- 
signed to  accelerate  regional  industrial  de- 
velopment, have  proven  too  complex  to  be 
really  effective.  Lack  of  an  executive  has 
also  meant  that  Joint  planning  and  Joint  de- 
velopment activities  have  been  neglected. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  C.A.C.M.  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  LAFTA  have  made  no  progress 
at  all.  In  Central  America,  Intrazonal  ex- 
ports have  expanded  from  $33  million  In  1960 
to  $140  million  In  1965.  Among  the  five 
member  countries.  92.5  percent  of  all  trade  is 
now  free  of  restriction,  and  the  proportion  of 
their  trade  which  Is  Intrareglonal  has  grown 
from  7.2  to  18.7  percent. 

Progress  toward  the  elimination  of  regional 
trade  restrictions  in  LAFTA,  which  now  in- 
cludes Mexico  and  all  of  South  America,  has 
been  slower.  Nevertheless,  even  with  the 
built-in  limitations  of  a  loose,  voluntary  or- 
ganization, its  exports  have  increased  from 
$775  million  In  1962  to  $1.4  billion  in  1965, 
or  from  6  to  11.3  percent  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  member  nations.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
tariff  concessions  have  been  negotiated  in 
five  years. 

In  December  1966,  LAFTA  ministers  meet- 
ing In  Montevideo  approved  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  permanent  Council  of  Ministers 
as  the  organlzaUon's  top  policy-making  body. 
Since  thU  constitutes  a  change  In  the  treaty, 

Common  Market.  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camar- 
go  and  I  have  now  formed  an  organizing  com- 
mittee of  LaUn  American.  U.S.,  European 
and  Canadian  leaders  to  lay  down  the  basis 
for  the  larger  Action  Committee. 


member  parliaments  will  have  to  ratify  it. 
At  the  same  time,  foreign  ministers  of  the 
member  countries  approved  a  resolution 
which  could  result  In  LAFTA  members  tak- 
ing a  conunon  position  toward  third  coun- 
tries and  toward  international  organizations. 
Also,  the  meeting  of  three  Latin  American 
presidents,  and  representatives  of  two  others. 
In  Bogota  last  August  endorsed  the  move 
toward  full  economic  Integration  of  Latin 
America. 

These  are  small  gains,  but  they  provide  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  who  are  working  for  a  truly  inte- 
grated continental  market.  These  men  are 
not  visionaries,  but  political  and  business 
leaders  who  are  committed  to  finding  the 
means  to  resolve  their  problems.  My  own 
conversations  with  experts  and  political  and 
business  leaders  over  the  last  four  years  have 
persuaded  me  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
case  to  be  made  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
built  on  the  progress  already  made  by 
LAFTA  and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market.  Of  course,  the  decision  to  establish 
a  common  market,  in  what  form  and  by 
what  timetable,  must  be  made  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Latin  America  themselves. 

One  approach  was  suggested  In  the  ref>ort 
issued  by  Raul  Preblsch,  Jose  Mayobre,  Felipe 
Herrera  and  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria  in 
April  1965  In  response  to  a  request  by  Presi- 
dent Frel  of  Chile.  It  envisages  a  single  con- 
tinent-wide common  market  composed  of  all 
of  Latin  America  and  Including  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  as  a  single  unit. 
The  common  market  would  be  built  on  inte- 
gration machinery  already  in  being,  such 
as  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  '^e  Al- 
liance for  Progress  (C.I.A.P.)  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  on  agree- 
ments that  would  go  beyond  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo.  The  principles 
embodied  In  these  agreements  would  super- 
sede conflicting  provisions  of  the  TYeaty. 
The  report  lays  down  certain  basic  principles 
that  would  govern  the  common  market's 
trade,  regional  Investment,  monetary  and  fi- 
nancial policies,  its  treatment  of  the  less  de- 
veloped members  of  the  common  market,  and 
the  role  of  Indigenous  and  foreign  private 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  Under  this  plan,  tariffs  on  Intra- 
reglonal trade  would  be  reduced  in  ten  years 
to  a  level  not  exceeding  20  percent;  non- 
tariff  barriers  would  be  corresf>ondingly  re- 
duced and  eliminated  automatically  within 
the  same  period.  The  total  elimination  of 
restrictions  would  be  the  final  objective,  but 
It  would  be  achieved  gradually,  on  the  basis 
of  experience  gained  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  market. 

The  report  also  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  more  effective  Institutions  to  govern 
the  affairs  of  the  common  market.  A  coun- 
cil of  ministers  would  have  the  supreme 
power  of  decision  within  the  market;  deci- 
sions would  be  based  on  unanimous  agree- 
ment and  the  right  to  veto  would  be  restrict- 
ed. The  executive  authority  of  the  commu- 
nity would  be  vested  In  an  executive  board 
of  four  to  six  members  and  there  would  be 
a  provision  for  a  Latin  American  parliament 
to  focus  public  attention  on  key  issues  facing 
the  common  market  and  to  foster  greater 
public  support  for  the  principle  of  integra- 
tion. A  financial  body  would  be  created  to 
promote  regional  Investment,  and  an  ad  hoc 
conciliation  committee  would  act  as  a  su- 
preme court  In  resolving  disputes  arising 
from  differing  Interpretations  of  the  agree- 
ments governing  the  common  market  or  the 
regulations  Issued  by  the  executive  board. 
Another  set  of  proposals  that  could  lead 
to  a  Latin  American  Common  Market  were 
fashioned  by  four  hundred  business  leaders 
from  North  and  South  America  as  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Council  for  Commerce 
and  Production  (C.I.C.Y.P.) .  In  Its  closing 
declaration  after  a  meeting  In  Mexico  City 
last  May,  the  Council  declared  its  support 


for  the  acceleration  of  economic  Integration 
In  Latin  America. 

Specifically,  the  Council  called  for  closer 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  LAFTA  and 
the  C.A.C.M.,  and  a  more  direct  and  effective 
Involvement  of  businessmen  in  these  orga- 
nizations. C.I  C.Y.P.  also  urged  coordination 
of  monetary  policies,  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lems, taxation,  social  legislation,  treatment 
of  foreign  investors  and  tariff  policy.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Council  called  for  accelerated 
and  automatic  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
restrictions  and  greater  encouragement  of 
industrial  complementation  agreements.  The 
declaration  emphasized  the  importance  of 
monetary  stability  to  the  success  of  economic 
Integration  and  to  the  effective  coordination 
of  balance-of-pa\Tnenis  and  investment  poli- 
cies. It  also  stated  that  new  Integraiion 
arrangements  must  specifically  deal  with  the 
great  differences  currently  existing  in  the 
average  Incidence  of  customs  tariffs  and  in 
the  degree  of  economic  development  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  Important  econ- 
omists, businessmen  and  political  leaders  are 
already  on  record  In  favor  of  the  principle 
of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market.  It 
now  remains  for  the  hemisphere's  presidents 
to  make  the  decision  to  start  negotiations 
on  a  treaty,  set  a  timetable  for  the  drafting 
of  a  treaty,  appoint  a  high-level  committee 
to  negotiate  it,  and  establish  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  guide  the  negotiations. 

Although  the  form  of  the  proposed  com- 
mon market  Is  clearly  for  the  leaders  of 
Latin  America  to  decide,  I  woiild  like  to  set 
forth  what  I  believe  should  be  some  of  the 
terms  of  reference. 

The  proposed  Latin  American  Common 
Market  should:  (I)  lead  to  free  trade  within 
the  common  market  area  within  a  fixed 
timetable  and  on  an  automatic  basis  of 
across-the-board,  phased  reductions:  (2) 
Institute  development  policies  to  generate 
more  rapid  Industrial  expansion  and  higher 
agricultural  productivity:  (3)  be  outward 
looking;  (4)  have  a  low  common  external 
tariff:  (5)  give  only  temporary  protection 
to  Infant  Industries  and  at  moderate  and 
gradually  decreasing  levels;  (6)  accord  fair 
treatment  to  private  domestic  and  foreign 
Investment;  (7i  encourage  competition  and 
discourage  monopolies;  and  i8i  provide  for 
the  relatively  free  movement  of  capital  and 
labor  within  the  region. 

An  institutional  framework  with  a  strong 
central  executive  and  strong  political  di- 
rection would  seem  to  be  a  requirement. 
Whether  the  gap  between  LAFTA  and  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  should  be  bridged 
In  a  single  step  or  In  a  series  of  steps  is 
properly  a  subject  for  negotiation,  but  what- 
ever road  Is  taken,  a  continent-wide  and 
fully  Integrated  common  market  should  be 
attained  within  a  period  of  time  fixed  in  a 
treaty.  Progress  by  sectors  or  by  sub- 
regional  common  markets  should  be  fully 
examined  In  this  light. 

One  hopes  that,  concurrent  with  e.Torts  to 
establish  a  common  market,  the  leaders  of 
Latin  America  will  agree  on  specific  multi- 
national projects  to  improve  the  Infrastruc- 
ture of  the  hemisphere,  for  such  projects  in 
the  fields  of  electric  power,  transportation 
and  communications  can  help  lay  a  sound 
basis  for  more  extensive  Integration.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  field. 
Last  July,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  established  a 
Pre-investment  Fund  for  Latin  American 
Integration  to  originate,  encourage  and  fi- 
nance studies  •which  will  lead  to  multina- 
tional projects  of  significance  to  Latin 
American  development  and  Integration.  In 
September  1966,  the  I>evelopment  and  Re- 
sources Corporation  of  New  York  submitted 
to  the  Bank  a  comprehensive  repwrt  outlin- 
ing for  the  Pre-investment  Fund  an  initial 
program  of  action,  a  method  of  approach  and 
a    series    of    nineteen    studies.     They    range 
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from  the  promotion  of  heavy  industry  to  the 
development  of  electric  power  (the  Salto 
Grande  Hydroelectric  Project  Involving  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay,  the  Joint  Tumbes 
River  Development  Project  involving  Ecuador 
and  Peru)  and  the  interconnection  of  Cen- 
tral American  Power  Systems. 

Some  significant  multinational  projects 
are  already  beyond  the  study  stage.  For  ex- 
ample, Paraguay,  Brazil  and  Argentina  are 
involved  in  a  hydroelectric  power  venture— 
the  Acaray  Project.  Brazil  and  Argentina 
have  a  ten  million  k  w.  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  Parana  River  under  serlotis  considera- 
tion. The  Pampas  de  Olmos  Irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  project,  which  would  greatly 
benefit  Peru  and  surrounding  countries,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  careful  study  financed 
by  the  U  N.  Special  Fund  and  the  Peruvian 
Government. 

One  multinational  effort  vitally  necessary 
to  the   progress  of  Integration  Is   improved 
communications   within   Latin  America  and 
between    North    and    South    America.     The 
present      Inadequacies     of      communication 
among  the  American  nations  are  Incongruous 
In  this  age  of  space  miracles.     They  prevent 
the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  Information 
and  have  been  a  major  obstacle  to  effective 
Inter- American  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions.    One  way  of  markedly  Improving  the 
situation    would    be    to    establish    an    Inter- 
American   television   system,   making   use   of 
the  present  television  facilities  on  both  con- 
tinents, but  utilizing  communications  satel- 
lites for  transmission  between  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  and  between  the  continents.    It 
could  be  established  as  a  regional  system  or 
as    part   of    the    worldwide    communications 
satellite  system  known  as  Intelsat  (Interna- 
tional Telecommunlciitlons  Satellite  Consor- 
tium).     The    project    might    start    as    an 
educational   TV   system,    the   cost   of   which 
could    be    substantially    ofTset    by    sharing 
facilities  with  telephone  and  telegraph  traf- 
fic.    At   a   later   stage    the   system   could    be 
expanded  for  commercial  TV   programming, 
if  the  participants  so  desire. - 
m 
It  Is  generally  understood  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  by  Itself  will  not  bring  about 
rapid    economic    development    or    a    rapid 
Increase     In     Intrareglonal     trade     in     Latin 
America.     In    Europe,    the    E.E.C.'s    gradual 
tariff  reduction  has  taken  place  In  the  con- 
text of  highly  competitive  Industrial  socle- 
ties.     It  was  these  competitive  forces  which 
made  tariff  reductions  effective  as  a  spur  to 
trade  and  Industry. 

In  Latin  America  the  level  of  Industrial 
development  Is  relatively  low.  Industry 
operates  In  an  atmosphere  of  limited  com- 
petition and  low-volume  production.  A 
conscious  national   effort   must  be  made   to 
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2  According  to  a  recent  study  made  by 
highly  qualified  American  communications 
experts,  a  regional  system  could  be  estab- 
lished with  a  satellite  of  advanced  design 
and  a  minimum  of  seven  major  earth  sta- 
tions, utilizing  existing  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions and  microwave  distribution  systems. 
The  annual  cost  of  operating  and  amortizing 
the  svstem,  including  recurring  costs  for  the 
new  TV  program  material,  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $45  million.  If  the  system 
is  shared  with  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ices. It  Is  estimated  that  It  could  earn  $15 
million  annually  within  a  few  years  and 
could  break  even  In  five  to  ten  years.  The 
cost  of  developing  the  Initial  educational 
TV  programs  seven  days  a  week  In  two  lan- 
guages would  be  approximately  $44  million 
a  year.  The  initial  cost  involved  in  acquir- 
ing and  launching  the  satellites,  and  build- 
ing the  earth  stations  and  other  ground 
facilities  would  require  about  $80  million, 
accordlngto  the  experts.  The  cost  of  devel- 
oping this  network  could  be  shared  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 


stimulate  economic  development,  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  playing  a  major  role  in  de- 
lineating and  executing  carefully  devised 
development  plans.  Improvement  of  na- 
tional development  planning  should  receive 
the  highest  priority  and  the  most  sUenuous 
support. 

How  effectively  the  private  sector  may  par- 
ticipate In  Latin  American  development  wilU 
be  determined  by  Its  own  willingness  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  by  the  invest- 
ment climate  created  by  governments  and  by 
the  precise  role  assigned  to  it  in  the  treaty 
establishing  a  common  market. 

It  Is  clear  that  private  enterprise — both 
domestic  and  f.irelgn— has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  Latin  America's  development,  and 
that  today  the  economies  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  are  overwhelmingly  based  on 
private  enterprise.  It  Is  In  Latin  America's 
Interest — and  ours — that  this  should  be  so 
In  the  future.  It  Is  true  that  the  private 
sector  in  Latin  America  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  It  can  meet  the  material  needs  of 
the  people  or  that  It  Is  ready  to  accept  Its 
obligations  to  society.  A  considerable  seg- 
ment of  private  business  In  Latin  America 
do€s  not  seem  to  have  learned  the  lessons 
that  private  enterprise  In  the  United  Slates 
and  In  other  Western  Industrialized  nations 
absorbed  decades  ago. 

The  primary  lesson  Is  that  business,  to  be 
successful  and  socially  viable,  must  be  con- 
ducted "In  the  public  Interest"  and,  through 
shareholding,  should  be  as  widely  owned  as 
possible. 

Also,  in  too  many  cases  the  Impyortance  of 
reasonable  prices  and  living  wages  as  a  means 
to  achieve  social  stability  and  Increased  con- 
sumption Is  not  understood.     There   is  also 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  Increased  competition  on  production  and 
prices  and  of  the  rationalization  of  produc- 
tion which  could  come  through  a  common 
market.     Business  Is  often  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept— and   to   negotiate  with — labor   vinlons, 
not  understanding  the  need   for  a   vigorous 
and   democratic   labor  movement.     Obsoles- 
cence in  production   Is  widespread  and  the 
involvement    of    private    enterprise    in    com- 
munity   action    leaves   much    to   be   desired. 
And    business    is   frequently   unaware   of   its 
respoi^sibllity  in  the  fields  of  housing,  edu- 
cation, health  and  land  reform.     Substantial 
progress   must  be   made  on  all   these  fronts 
before  private  enterprise  will  be  ready  for  the 
vast  task  facing  the  Latin  American  economy. 
One  eflectlve  Instrument  of  private  enter- 
prise In  Latin  America  has  been  the  ADELA 
Investment  Company.'     Organized  two  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  Investing  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  America.  ADELA 
Is  proving  that  Investment — even  of  limited 
resources — made   with   foresight   and   imagi- 
nation   can    have    a    strong    Impact    on    the 
economy  and  can  be  profitable.     Made  up  of 
140  Industrial  companies,  banks  and  finan- 
cial   Institutions   from    Europe,    the    United 
States,    Canada    and    Japan,    th's    multina- 
tional Investment  company  Is  not  a  passive 
Investor   but  a   catalyst   for   other   Investors 
and  an  entrepreneur  helping  local  groups  to 
Identify  investment  opportunities  and  trans- 
late   them    into    projects.     To    date.    ADELA 
has  invested  $33  million  of  its  own  capital  in 
projects     In     agriculture,     wood     and     paper 
pulp,    manufacture    of    machinery,    general 
manufacturing,      chemicals,      textiles      and 
finance     companies.     However.     ADELA     has 
had  a  multiplier  effect  of  almost  ten  times, 
so  that  the  actual   Investment  in  Its  fifty- 
odd    projects   exceeds   $300   million.     One   of 
ADELA's   prime  considerations   in   making  a 
particular  Investment  Is  whether  the  enter- 
prise will  be  viable  in  conditions  of  a  com- 
mon market  when   the  pro.<=pects  for  larger 
markets  and  adequate  profits  are  far  greater. 


'Editor's  note:  ADELA  was  originated  In 
1961  in  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference by  Senator  Javlts,  and  was  later  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


Latin  American  governments  face  new  ob- 
ligations, too.  In  many  countries  the  cli- 
mate for  private  Investment  must  be  im- 
proved and  belter  Incentives  developed  to 
permit  private  enterprise  to  flourish.  And 
this  will  have  to  be  done  at  the  same  time 
governments  endeavor  to  provide  for  social 
Justice.  The  two  are  by  no  means  incom- 
patible. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  private 
enterprise — both  domestic  and  foreign- 
ought  to  be  clearly  defined  In  a  common 
market  treaty.  To  take  a  protectionist  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  Investment  In  order  to 
preserve  the  prerogatives  of  domestic  en- 
trepreneurs would  be  a  mistake.  The  con- 
tribution of  private  foreign  Investment  in 
the  form  of  new  machinery,  management 
know-how,  production  and  distribution 
techniques,  and  competition  Is  essential  if 
Latin  America  is  to  develop  at  a  satisfactory 
rate. 

IV 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  not  insignificant.  They  reflect 
the  determination  of  government  officials, 
business  leaders  and  International  civil  serv- 
ants to  meet  Latin  America's  economic  prob- 
lems. In  this  vital  but  limited  respect,  the 
Alliance  must  be  considered  a  success.  It 
must  be  credited  with  doing  a  considerable 
amount  to  defuse  temporarily  an  explosive 
Situation,  but  as  long  as  the  reasonable  eco- 
nomic and  social  demands  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  are  not  satisfied  the  danger  of 
an  explosion  remains. 

It  is  disheartening  to  have  to  acknowledge 
that  after  five  years  of  the  Alliance  the  same 
basic  problems  exist:  food  shortages,  Inade- 
quate housing,  insufficient  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  limited  Internal  and  external  mar- 
kets. Doubtless  without  the  Alliance  these 
problems  would  have  reached  catastrophic 
proportions.  Even  with  its  support  the  Latin 
American  economy  has  barely  been  able  to 
grow  at  the  minimum  rate  of  2.5  percent  per 
capita  set  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Why  has  the  Alliance  not  even  begun  to 
solve  Latin  America's  basic  problems?  One 
major  reason  is  that  It  has  not  developed  a 
cohesive  political  doctrine  that  could  provide 
strong  motivation  for  rapid  but  evolutionary 
change.  Perhaps  we  In  the  United  States  ex- 
pected too  much  of  It  In  such  a  short  time 
span.  Perhaps  our  friends  In  Latin  America 
believed  it  could  gather  and  maintain  Its  own 
momentum  without  their  total  commitment 
to  its  objectives.  Perhaps  we  both  under- 
estimated the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  effects  of  the  continued  rapid  growth  in 
population— 2.8  percent  per  year. 

Bvit,  very  Importantly,  the  Alliance  received 
Insufficient  support  from  LAFTA  as  a  vehicle 
of  economic  development.  In  other  words, 
while  some  Alliance  funds  were  used  in  a 
multinational  framework,  the  bulk  had  to  be 
spent  relatively  Inefficiently  In  limited  na- 
tional markets  and  for  national  develop- 
ment projects  which  contributed  little  to 
integration. 

No  matter  where  the  fault  may  lie.  we 
have  learned  that  no  single  program— even 
one  as  generous  and  well-intentioned  as  the 
Alliance — can  be  the  complete  answer  to  the 
many  and  deep-rooted  problems  of  a  conti- 
nent. All  the  Alliance  can  do,  or  should 
he  expected  to  do.  Is  continue  to  provide 
external  support  for  reform  and  moderniza- 
tion. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  and  their  peoples  to 
c  irry  on  the  programs  of  development  and 
to  provide  a  better  framework  for  develop- 
ment— nrmely.  a  common  market. 

We  can  then  provide  Latin  America  with 
adequate  financial  and  technical  support 
and  we  can  encourage  other  Industrialized 
nations  to  follow  our  example.  The  $253 
million  In  public  funds  contributed  by 
\Ve.stern  Europe  to  Latin  American  countries 
on  a  bilateral  basis  between  1960  and  1964 
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represent  8  percent  of  the  total  bilateral  aid 
to  Latin  America  In  this  period;  the  amount 
could  be  significantly  expanded.  But  to  In- 
crease external  aid  will  not  win  the  strug- 
gle unless  the  summit  conference  demon- 
strates a  new  will  to  tackle  fundamental 
problems  on  a  continent-wide  basis.  Once 
these  decisions  are  made,  external  aid  can 
provide  the  margin   for  victory. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  must  be  cer- 
tain that  they  will  have  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  these  efforts.  At  all 
levels  our  government  has  publicly  endorsed 
the  establishment  of  a  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market.  Last  August,  celebrating  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  President  Johnson  specifically  pledged 
our  full  support  and  urged  that  the  pace 
be  quickened.  "Time,"  he  said,  "Is  not  our 
ally."  The  Congress  has  on  several  occa- 
sions stressed  the  desirability  of  economic 
Integration,  and  many  business  leaders  have 
spoken  out  urging  Latin  America  to  move 
ahead  on  this  vital  problem.  We  have 
come  to  realize  during  the  last  thirty  years 
that  one  region's  prosperity  Is  related  to 
the  proeperlty  of  others.  And  Latin  Ameri- 
can prosperity  Is  of  Interest  to  us  politically 
as  well  as  economically.  A  prosperous  Latin 
America,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  higher 
living  standards,  will  prove  a  powerful  ally 
in  the  struggle  for  a  better  world  order. 

But  our  day-to-day  policies  in  recent  years 
have  not  been  geared  to  providing  the  con- 
ditions for  a  workable  common  market. 
Often  we  have  failed  to  support  the  forces 
of  change  In  Latin  America — the  new  indus- 
trial managers,  labor  unions  and  progressive 
political  movements.  We  have  also  relied 
heavily  on  the  traditional,  conservative  rul- 
ing groups  who  are  wary  of  econonxlc  In- 
tegration and  the  continental  approach. 
We  have  done  so  because  these  groups  ap- 
peared to  be  In  a  position  to  guarantee  sta- 
bility, respect  for  private  property  and  pub- 
lic order.  These  appearances  have  often 
proved  Illusory  In  the  long  run,  as  In  Cuba 
and  In  other  countries  where  military  Juntas 
took  over  and  undermined  stability  rather 
than  strengthened  it. 

The  Bogota  and  Punta  del  Elste  Con- 
ferences marked  a  major  break  with  this 
practice.  We  recognized  that  the  United 
States  could  no  longer  equivocate  In  this  way 
and  that  we  had  to  place  basic  long-term 
U.S.  national  Interest  In  the  hemisphere 
above  short-term  interests  which  may  be 
dictated  by  commercial  or  "stability"  con- 
siderations. We  must  offer  a  partnership 
to  the  forces  of  change.  During  the  past 
six  years  we  have  given  Increasing  support  to 
those  elements  In  Latin  America  which  are 
committed  to  modernizing  American  society, 
although  our  record  Is  not  entirely  consistent 
in  this  respect.  If  we  are  to  be  accepted  In 
Latin  America  as  a  nation  which  truly 
understands  the  needs  of  the  Latin  American 
people,  we  will  have  to  persevere  along  this 
line.  Also,  we  must  take  specific  steps  In 
support  of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market. 

We  should  give  our  suppwrt  for  sectoral 
or  subreglonal  Integration  agreements,  even 
If  they  do  not  conform  to  certain  provisions 
of  OATT,  based  on  conditions  and  experiences 
prevailing  in  postwar  Western  Europe — not 
In  Latin  America  today.  We  should  also 
make  a  major  attempt  through  GATT  to 
obtain  from  industrialized  nations  gen- 
eralized preferences  for  the  exports  of  all  de- 
veloping countries;  or,  alternatively,  we 
should  seek  the  abolition  of  existing  pref- 
erential arrangements — such  as  the  E.E.C.'s 
with  Its  associated  African  states,  and  the 
United  Kingdom's  with  Commonwealth  na- 
tions, u  within  a  fixed  time  these  attempts 
to  remove  discrimination  against  Latin 
America  do  not  succeed,  we  will  then  be  In 
a  position  to  negotiate  preferences  with  the 
proposed  Latin  American  Common  Market. 
The  United  States  should  be  ready  to 
support    the    Inter-American    Development 


Bank's  Pre-lnvestment  Fund  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can Integration.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  feasibility  studies  are  completed,  we 
could  contribute  as  much  as  $1  billion  in 
loans  to  a  special  operating  fund  and  seek 
a  similar  sum  from  other  Industrialized 
nations  and  International  lending  agencies. 
Once  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
Is  securely  established — say  In  ten  years — 
and  It  Is  found  to  be  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage, the  United  States  should  be  ready  to 
negotiate  a  Western  Hemisphere  Free  Trade 
Area,  including  Canada.  This  would  first 
Involve  raw  materials,  then  semi-manufac- 
tures and  finally  manufactured  products. 
If  In  the  meantime,  preferences  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  Common  Market,  they 
should  be  phased  out  In  favor  of  the  Free 
Trade  arrangements. 

The  prospects  for  next  month's  summit 
conference  would  be  more  encouraging  if 
there  were  Indications  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Americas  were  firmly  convinced  that 
steps  must  be  taken  Immediately  to  estab- 
lish a  Latin  American  Common  Market. 
Obviously,  the  situation  Is  not  analogous  to 
that  of  Western  Europe  In  1955.  Ten  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  an 
advanced  degree  of  Industrialization  upon 
which  economic  Integration  could  be  based; 
a  high  level  of  regional  trade  activity  and 
a  network  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cations facilitated  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  economic  Integration.  Latin  America  Is 
clearly  at  a  disadvantage  In  these  respects. 
This  offers  an  argument  which  serves  those 
who  would  oppose  or  delay  economic  Inte- 
gration. But  In  fact  It  Is  Inertia  and  a 
provincial  nationalism  rather  than  inade- 
quate Industrialization  and  communications 
which  are  blocking  economic  change. 

The  presidents  at  the  summit  can  be  ex- 
pected to  establish  an  Inter-governmental 
committee  to  negotiate  a  common  market 
treaty.  But  that  is  not  enough.  An  Action 
Committee — serving  as  the  focal  point  for 
those  working  toward  the  same  goal— is  still 
Important  In  creating  an  atmosphere  of  pub- 
lic and  parliamentary  support  for  the  treaty. 
The  committee  would  solicit  the  active  sup- 
port of  key  leaders  of  non-communist  politi- 
cal parties,  business  groupis.  trade  unions, 
the  academic  community  and  the  press  of 
Latin  America,  who  are  agreed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  economic  Integration  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  build  up  the  necessary  political  sup- 
port to  make  this  goal  realizable.  With  such 
support,  acceptance  of  a  common  market  arc 
supporting   measures  can   be  assured. 

What  would  economic  Integration  mean 
to  Latin  America?  In  purely  economic  terms, 
it  would  result  In  the  Improvement  of  Latin 
America's  terms  of  trade  with  Industrialized 
nations  and  would  provide  a  powerful  pull  on 
foreign  private  capital.  It  would  provide  a 
pool  of  resources  for  the  construction  of  a 
regional  transpwrtatlon  system  Including 
coastal  shipping  and  Inland  road,  rail  and 
air  transportation.  It  would  sUmulate  more 
rapid  economic  growth  through  strengthen- 
ing competition  and  allocating  industries 
rationally  and  profitably.  It  would  lead  to 
greater  diversification  of  production  and  less 
dependence  on  the  export  of  primary  prod- 
ucts. It  would  materially  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  people  and  open  vast 
opportunities  for  ownership  by  Latin  Amer- 
icans themselves.  In  political  terms.  It  would 
create  an  atmosphere  for  continent-wide  co- 
operation In  solving  hemispheric  problems 
and  would  Immeasurably  strengthen  Latin 
America's  voice  In  world  councils.  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen  is  whether  this  long-post- 
poned opfwrtunlty  Is  about  to  be  realized 
now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
natural  concern  for  the  course  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  our  understandable  pre- 
occupation with  pressing  domestic  mat- 


ters, should  not  blind  us  to  the  fturt  that 
one  of  the  most  important  international 
meetings  of  our  centurj'  is  soon  to  be  con- 
vened in  Latin  America. 

In  my  opinion  this  House  should  speed- 
ily approve  the  joint  resolution  before 
us  giving  full  support  to  President  John- 
son and  the  American  delegation  which 
will  represent  this  Nation  at  the  Meet- 
ing of  American  Chiefs  of  State  in  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay.  April  12  through  14. 
I  have  heard  some  opposition  expressed 
to  this  resolution  on  grounds  that  it 
violates  congressional  prerogatives,  or 
that  reaction  to  it  by  our  Latin  American 
friends  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
completely  favorable.  I  believe  the  first 
contention  is  specious.  The  intent  of 
the  resolution  as  presented  to  us  is  not 
to  commit  the  Congress  in  advance  to 
any  new  or  dubious  course  of  political 
action  or  to  the  appropriation  of  specific 
amounts  of  money  for  vague  or  ill  con- 
sidered purposes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
resolution  in  question,  as  I  read  it.  does 
no  more  than  to  reafiQrm  a  commitment 
made  by  the  Congress  nearly  6  years  ago 
when  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  in- 
augurated. This  commitment  in  its 
broadest  sense  was  to  recognize  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  other  American  Republics  have  a 
shared  interest  in  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  threat  posed  to  all 
of  our  free  societies  by  continued  pov- 
erty, and  social  backwardness  is  real,  and 
need  for  action  is  urgent. 

Now.  as  for  the  reports  that  some  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America  have  expressed  their 
disappointment  regarding  President 
Johnson's  proposals  to  this  Congress  for 
new  U.S.  assistance  to  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress programs.  I  confess  that  I.  too,  was 
disturbed  by  these  first  press  reports 
from  South  America:  one  had  the  im- 
pression that  some  of  our  friends  in 
Latin  America  were  not  appreciative  of 
what  we  in  this  coimtry  have  been  trj'- 
ing  to  do,  within  the  limits  of  our  capa- 
bilities, to  help  out.  But  on  further 
seeking,  I  was  relieved  to  determine 
.hat  these  first  reports  were  highly  mis- 
leading and  exaggerated,  that  they  were 
based  on  informal  comments  by  a  hand- 
ful of  technicians  not  even  fully  in- 
formed. Subsequent  evidence  of  edito- 
rial comment  and  oflBcial  reaction  shows 
that  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans see  the  proposal  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
understand  the  context  of  these  develop- 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
may  be  doubts  expressed  by  individuals 
or  governments  of  some  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  our  proposals,  or  even  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  country's  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  their  welfare  and  progress. 
There  have  been  periods  in  our  history 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
preoccupied  with  great  affairs  elsewhere, 
have  been  prone  to  take  the  problems 
of  our  own  hemisphere  for  granted.  I 
think  we  have  also  been  guilty  occa- 
sionally of  encouraging  among  our 
neighbors  the  impression  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  squeaking  wheel  that  gets  the 
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grease.  It  has  all  too  often  been  only 
in  the  wafce  of  costly  social  or  economic 
upheavals  of  one  type  or  another  that 
this  Government  has  directed  Its  com- 
plete attention  to  the  dramatic  process 
of  population  growth,  economic  expan- 
sion and  social  upheaval  taking  place 
among  the  200  million  people  of  Latin 
America. 

If  the  Congress  quibbles  and  delays  In 
tlie  process  of  expressing  its  approval  for 
so  momentous  an  undertaking  as  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  American  Presi- 
dents, this  will  surely  be  read  as  evidence 
of  an  uncertainty  in  our  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  hemispheric  coopera- 
tion which  we  have  so  solemnly  under- 
taken. Surely  what  is  needed  at  this 
time  is  a  fiinn  and  ringing  expression  of 
support  for  the  proposals  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  take  with  him  to  Punta 
del  Este.  These  are  modest  enough  in 
tone  and  content.  They  express  quite 
properly  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  strong  support  it 
has  given  over  the  past  5 '2  years  to  the 
broad  goals  and  programs  of  the  Alliance 
as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  of  1961. 

In  the  light  of  progress  which  has  been 
made  so  far  under  the  terms  of  that 
charter,  I  think  It  is  also  quite  fitting  that 
the  Congress  should  agree  in  principle — 
we  are  making  no  specific  commitment — 
to  increase  the  amount  of  our  material 
support  for  the  Alliance.  This  is  far 
from  being  a  program  of  charitable  do- 
nations, gifts,  or  handouts.  It  Is  con- 
ceived, and  is  being  carried  out,  as  a  mas- 
sive effort  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  help  themselves  through  help- 
ing each  other. 

The  United  States  of  America,  because 
of  its  great  wealth  and  advanced  develop- 
ment, naturally  must  play  a  key  role  in 
this  work.  But  we  should  remember,  too. 
that  we  are  only  one  of  the  American 
nations,  that  we  have  as  much  to  gain  as 
we  have  to  give  in  this  historic  march  of 
a  great  continent  into  the  modem  world 
of  economic  prosperity  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  fitting  for  a  great  nation  such  as 
ours  to  show  its  leadership  in  this  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  and  to  cooperate, 
with  prudence  but  ungrudgingly,  by  pro- 
viding material  and  moral  support  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  with  whom  we 
share  so  many  common  values,  interests, 
and  aspirations,  and  whose  future  wel- 
fare is  so  inextricably  mingled  with  our 
own. 

Let  us  show  the  world  that  we  measure 
up  to  this  responsibility — to  this  oppor- 
tunity. Let  us  vote  our  resounding  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  just  what  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  428  is  supposed  to  be. 

It  Is  not  an  authorization  bill,  but  It 
ommits  the  United  States  to  a  new  pro- 
gram. 

It  purports  to  amplify  the  role  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  encourage  democ- 
lacy  in  Latin  countries,  but  It  claims  to 
accomplish  this  by  making  them  depend- 
ent on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  Is  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution, 
but  does  It  not  commit  us  to  a  new  trade 
policy? 


Senator  Dhiksen  said  last  week  that 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive reassessment  of  America's  foreign 
trade  policy  by  the  90th  Congress. 

Chairman  Long  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  told  us  that  American 
trade  policies  need  a  new  look. 

But  2  days  of  hearings  and  a  blank 
check  constitute  neither  a  comprehen- 
sive reassessment  nor  a  new  look. 

In  urging  approval  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  bill,  the  Congress  was 
told  that  this  would  aid  our  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  Evident- 
ly, the  problem  corrected  itself  in  a 
hurry,  for  here  we  are  1  week  later, 
discu.ssing  a  program  to  send  additional 
billions  to  Latin  America.  There  is 
something  of  a  double  standard  here: 
halting  private  investment  abroad  on 
the  one  hand,  and  endorsing  unlimited 
public  investment  abroad  on  the  other. 
I  suspect  that  the  administration  is 
again  proceeding  under  the  logic  that 
Government  spending  is  somehow  sacro- 
sanct and  can  do  no  wrong. 

What  reason  are  we  given  as  to  the 
need  for  this  resolution?  So  that  the 
President  can  go  to  a  Latin  conference 
and  promise  U.S.  participation  in  a  new 
program.  Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
Once  we  are  on  record  today,  we  are  com- 
mitted forever. 

All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  pledged  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing, when  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
are  rising,  and  when  nationwide  approval 
of  foreign  aid  is  sinking. 

The  difference  between  a  commitment 
and  an  authorization  is  one  of  semantics, 
not  substance.  The  American  people 
may  not  know  an  authorization  when  it 
is  disgui.sed  as  a  commitment,  but  they 
are  quite  familiar  with  billion  dollar  pigs 
in  Great  Society  pokes. 

Despite  protests  to  the  contrary,  this 
resolution  will  commit  an  unknown 
amount  of  money  to  an  unknown  pro- 
gram. Establishment  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market  may  possibly  be  a 
commendable  goal.  Defeat  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  428  is  surely  a  com- 
mendable goal. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  speak  In  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  428  and  further  to  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  thoughtful  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  13,  1967. 

Broadly  speaking, ,  the  experience  of  the 
last  5  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  shown  some  economic  and  social 
progress,  and  of  equal  Importance  is  an 
attitude  among  the  political,  business, 
and  intellectual  leaders  that  continued 
economic  and  social  gains  can  be 
achieved  by  peaiceful  means.  There  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  middle  class  can 
be  expanded  by  the  application  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  skills  that  will 
bring  increased  production  for  agricul- 
ture and  Industry.  Efforts  to  effect 
changes  in  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
as  well  as  efforts  to  modernize  the  in- 
ternal tax  administration  of  some  coun- 
tries show  some  promise  of  a  more  real- 
istic approach  to  the  Insidious  problem 
of  Inflation.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
Insure  that  agricultural  and  Industrial 
workers  will  be  given  a  larger  share  of 


the  slowly  growing  national  product.  In 
short,  the  initial  objectives  stated  at  the 
first  Punta  del  Este  Conference  5  years 
ago  have  been  steadily  pursued  and  some 
progress  is  evident,  if  slow. 

The  accident  of  geography  and  topog- 
raphy plus  Latin  American  reaction  to 
our  early  restrictive  trade  policies  dur- 
ing the  twenties  and  early  thirties  in- 
hibited the  development  of  a  mass 
national  market.  These  facts  tended 
to  a  tiighly  protectionist  and  semi- 
monopolistic  economy.  To  overcome 
this  state  of  affairs,  Latin  American 
economists  and  businessmen  look  toward 
economic  integration  to  provide  a  break- 
through   in    economic   development. 

The  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket has  increased  its  interzonal  trade 
from  7.2  percent  to  18.7  percent  in  5 
years.  Now,  92 ',2  percent  of  all  trade 
between  the  five  countries  in  CACM  is 
free  of  restriction. 

In  the  larger  Latin  American  Fiee 
Trade  Association,  progress  is  slower  but 
again  the  trends  are  hopeful.  Approxi- 
mately 9,000  tariff  concessions  have  been 
successfully  negotiated.  Their  inter- 
zonal trade  has  been  increased  from 
6  percent  to  11.3  percent  of  total  trade. 

These  two  organizations  have  as  their 
purpose  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  which  de- 
serves our  support,  based  on  Latin 
American  efforts  of  self-help. 

In  1964  and  1965  the  minimum  in- 
crease in  economic  growth  of  2  "2  percent 
set  at  Punta  del  Este  was  surpassed. 
In  1966  this  figure  was  not  reached  be- 
cause bad  weather  reduced  agriculture 
production  in  some  countries.  Capital 
flows  from  other  countries  have  in- 
creased; if  not  up  to  expected  levels,  at 
least  they  show  evidence  of  a  trend. 

Savings  and  loan  Institutions  have 
been  established  to  provide  funds  for  new 
housing  construction.  In  all  countries 
there  i3  evidence  of  new  vigor  in  educa- 
tional and  public  health  services. 

All  of  these  developments  are  encour- 
aging and  should  give  us  reasons  for 
looking  ahead  with  optimism. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  "to  light  the  yellow  caution 
flasher.  Certain  reforms  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  difQcult,  if  not  impossible,  with- 
out basic  changes  in  the  social  structure. 
Deepgolng  social  change  Is  necessary  to 
effect  reforms,  and  reforms  are  necessary 
to  sustained  economic  growth.  These 
necessary  changes  take  time  If  we  are  to 
realize  the  peaceful  revolution  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  so  eloquently  enunciated, 
and  President  Jolinson  is  so  deter- 
minedly carrying  out.  We  must  be  wise 
and  patient  in  the  administration  of  our 
aid  programs. 

Our  culture  and  mores  may  not  be 
transferable  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Our  projects  must  be 
planned  and  executed  with  empathetic 
understanding  of  the  host  country's  cul- 
ture, institutions,  and  mores. 

The  aid  program  has  been  the  almost 
exclusive  domain  of  economists  and 
technicians.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  misunderstood  the  Latin  American 
priority  system.  We  have  accepted  the 
Idea  that  Latin  American  countries  are 
primarily  concerned  with  Increasing  the 
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rate  of  economic  growth  when,  in  fact, 
they  may  well  be  more  interested  in  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  nationalism.  Na- 
tionalism is  not  always  rational,  but  it 
is  an  Ingredient  and  must  be  considered 
in  our  policies  for  economic  growth  and 
social  development. 

In  short,  we  must  learn  how  to  com- 
bine economic  and  noneconomic  factors 
in  a  program  of  socio-economic  welfare. 
The  most  magnificent  idea  enunciated 
in  glowing  and  eloquent  phrases  will  be 
impotent  if  thoughtful  planning  is  miss- 
ing and  execution  is  uncoordinated. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  of  March  20, 
1967.  carried  a  story  by  Alfred  L.  Mala- 
bre.  Jr.,  detailing  the  mess  of  the  Villa 
Kennedy,  an  AID  project  31  miles  west 
of  Rio  de  Janiero.  The  project  involved 
$3.5  million  of  U.S.  dollars.  This  is  a 
community  of  30.000  people  moved  from 
the  slums  of  Rio  to  an  area  where  there 
are  no  jobs.  Unemployment  estimates 
run  from  40  percent  to  50  percent  of  the 
adult  labor  force. 

Some  women  In  the  Villa  Kennedy 
work  in  Rio  as  domestics,  while  their 
husbands  stay  home  unemployed,  return- 
ing only  on  weekends  because  a  round- 
trip  by  bus  costs  700  cruzeiros.  Streets 
are  falling  into  serious  disrepair,  yet  con- 
struction was  completed  only  2  years 
ago.  This  experience  certainly  indicates 
a  lack  of  careful  and  knowledgeable 
planning. 

Senator  Grcening's  detailed  report  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Aid  in  Chile  is  a  chronicle 
of  failure  and  frustration.  His  report 
concludes  that  there  is  little  to  indicate 
that  U.S.  assistance  is  having  a  mean- 
ingful impact  on  Chilean  economic  and 
social  development.  The  Senator  does 
not  conclude  that  foreign  aid  should  be 
abandoned  but  rather  that  AID  should 
reexamine  Its  policy  and  administrative 
functions  in  the  light  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  host  country  to  absorb  large  quan- 
tities of  money  into  its  economy. 

Tlie  selection  of  personnel  to  man  our 
missions  abroad  must  be  undertaken 
with  firm  criteria  established.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  language,  govern- 
ment, economics,  history,  and  psychology 
of  the  host  country  should  be  a  must. 
Recruitment  of  personnel  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  recruiters  with  the  same 
knowledge  required  for  foreign  mission 
personnel. 

Pull  scale,  massive  programs  for  indus- 
trial development,  housing.  public 
health,  and  In  other  areas  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence is  gained  from  pilot  programs.  It 
is  often  tempting  to  undertake  grandiose 
projects,  designed  to  impress  the  host 
country  and  the  Congress.  However,  as 
we  have  seen  with  the  Villa  Kennedy 
project,  failure  may  be  more  grandiose 
than  the  conception.  The  results  of 
such  a  disaster  may  cause  Irreparable 
damage  to  our  programs  in  other  areas. 

Finally,  citizens  and  the  Congress, 
must  be  patient  and  not  expect  the  mil- 
lenium  next  year.  However,  our  foreign 
aid  program  may  be  effective  in  making 
the  difference  between  stagnation  and 
steady  meaningful  change  and  growth. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  late  and  so  I  shall  be  brief.  When 
the  time  comes  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
presently  before  us,  I  will  vote  in  the 


affirmative,  but  I  do  so  with  some  reserva- 
tions. 

Although  the  language  of  the  final 
paragraph  of  this  resolution  is  somewhat 
vague  in  terms  of  what  commitments  we 
are  actually  making  today,  and  the  de- 
bate as  I  have  listened  to  it  here  this 
evening  has  not  removed  elements  of 
doubt.  I  do  not  consider  a  vote  for  the 
resolution  to  constitute  a  commitment  to 
vote  for  any  specific  amount  later  on 
either  by  way  of  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation. I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
providing  the  President  with  a  blank 
check  to  do  with  as  he  might  deem  ap- 
propriate. Certainly,  my  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  does  not  commit  me  to 
any  dollar  figure.  Rather,  what  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  here  today  is  a 
spirit  of  cooperative  effort  In  concert 
with  our  Latin  American  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  act  to  im- 
prove our  relations  in  Latin  America  and 
throughout  this  hemisphere,  and  we 
should  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  help 
themselves  to  improve  their  lot  where 
this  is  necessary.  I  strongly  favor  this 
course  and  would  assign  it  priority  over 
commitments  to  the  African  nations,  the 
Par  East,  and  other  far  corners  of  the 
world. 

We  are  talking  here  today  about  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Latin  American  common  market,  and 
however  desirable  this  might  seem,  we 
cannot  afford  to  plunge  headlong  into 
such  a  venture  without  realizing  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  and  some  of  the  problems 
which  may  arise  In  our  participation  In 
such  a  market. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Castro  is  still 
in  Cuba — and  let  us  realize  that  Cuba  is 
a  potential  thorn  in  the  bloom  of  any 
Latin  American  common  market — to  be 
watched  extremely  carefully  to  insure 
that  no  funds  from  this  venture  find 
their  way  into  Cuba  and  Castro's  hands, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  also  take  great 
care  in  entering  into  any  such  common 
market  agreement  that  we  do  not,  by 
this  device,  imdermine  our  own  standard 
of  living  or  create  additional  problems 
for  the  jobholder  in  this  country.  Rising 
imports  of  certain  commodities  are  al- 
ready causing  serious  difBculties  for  a 
considerable  segment  of  our  industrial 
community  and  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  worsen  this  present  situation,  nor 
broaden  this  problem. 

Provided,  then,  that  we  realize  these 
potential  problem  areas.  I  shall  support 
this  resolution  as  a  means  to  convey  to 
our  friends  and  neighbors  of  this  hemi- 
sphere our  concern  for  them,  and  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  any  endeavor 
which  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  tune. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
recommends,  In  support  of  the  concept  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Market  and  after 
appropriate   stepis   liave   been   taken   toward 


progressive  establishment  of  such  a  market, 
that  the  United  States  furnish  through  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  standby- 
resources  to  be  matched  by  Latin  American 
countries  to  provide  Integration  adjustment 
assistance  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  a 
fully  functioning  Latin  American  Common 
Market. 

The  Congress  further  recommends  that  the 
United  States  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
in  the  provision  of  resources  to  that  insti- 
tution to  be  used  for  financing  multinational 
projects  which  promote  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration. 

That  the  Congress  supports  Individual  and 
joint  efforts  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  expand 
trade  within  the  region  and  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  and  to  mobilize  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  inside  and  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere to  further  the  economic  development 
of  Latin  America. 

Further,  the  Congress  recommends  that 
the  United  States  provide  an  increase  in  as- 
sistance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
programs  of  educational  and  agricultural 
modernization  and  improvement  of  health 
The  nature  and  amount  of  such  assistance 
is  to  be  dependent  on  demonstrated  need 
and  adequate  self-help  within  the  recipient 
countries. 

The  Congress  recommends  that  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  make  available  signifi- 
cant additional  resources  over  a  period  of 
five  years  In  support  of  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives and  in  relation  to  progress  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  toward  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic integration  and  in  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  efforts  and  resources  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Mr.  SELDEN  (during  the  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution  >.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentaiy  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  referring 
to  the  resolving  clause  and  not  to  the 
preamble? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 

COMMrmEE    AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  Congress  supports  the  concept 
of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market  and. 
after  appropriate  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward progressive  establishment  of  such  a 
market,  will  give  full  consideration  to  pro- 
viding through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  standby  resources  to  be  matched 
by  Latin  American  countries  to  facilitate  the 
transition  to  a  fully  functioning  Latin 
American  Common  Market. 

"The  Congress  further  supports  United 
States  participation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
in  the  provision  of  resources  to  that  Institu- 
tion to  be  used  for  financing  multinational 
projects  which  promote  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration. 
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"That  the  Congress  supports  Individual 
and  Joint  efforts  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  expand 
trade  within  the  region  and  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  and  to  mobilize  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  Inside  and  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere to  further  the  economic  development 
of  Latin  America. 

"Further,  the  Congress  supports  an  In- 
crease 111  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  programs  of  educational  and 
agricultural  modernization  and  Improvement 
of  health.  The  nature  and  amount  of  such 
assistance  Is  to  be  dependent  on  demon- 
strated need  and  adequate  self-help  within 
the  recipient  countries.  Such  assistance 
shall  encourage  maximum  participation  in 
the  task  of  development  on  the  part  of  the 
people  through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  governmental 
institutions. 

"Thus,  If  progress  is  made  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  toward  the  goals  of  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  In  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  efforts  and  resources  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  support  the  allocation 
of  significant  additional  resources  over  a 
period  of  five  years  for  these  objectives." 

Mr.  SELDEN  (during  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment  > ,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  theie  any 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  428 

Whereas  it  has  been  an  historic  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  work  In  close  harmony 
with  our  sister  American  Republics  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  and  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  the  hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  pledged  to 
work  with  the  nations  and  over  two  hundred 
million  fellow  citizens  of  Latin  America  in  a 
partnership  of  good  will  and  vision,  dedi- 
cated to  the  common  cause  of  economic 
progress.  Justice,  freedom,  and  opportunity; 
and 

Whereas  in  this  spirit  of  deep  understand- 
ing and  firm  friendship  we  are  helping  our 
neighbors  in  their  humanitarian  and  pro- 
gressive programs  to  cure  the  sick,  feed  the 
hungry,  shelter  the  homeless,  banish  Igno- 
rance, and  fulfill  the  hopes  and  eicpectatlons 
of  freemen  in  this  hemisphere:   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  joined  with  the 
other  American  Republics  In  1959  in  estab- 
lishing the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  in  1960  in  approving  the  Act  of 
Bogota  which  called  for  the  launching  of  a 
"program  for  social  development."  and 
"prompt  action  of  exceptional  breadth  in  the 
field  of  International  cooperation  and  do- 
mestic eflfort  •  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Alliance  for  Progress,  enabling  the 
United  States  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  mutual  undertaking  as  set 
forth  In  the  declaration  to  the  peoples  of 
America  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
signed  on  August  17,  1961;  and 

Whereas  during  the  first  half  decade  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the   American  governments  and  peoples 


have  stimulated  economic  growth,  encour- 
aged Institutional  development,  amplified 
the  role  of  private  enterprise,  broadened  the 
exercise  of  representative  democracy,  and 
strengthened  the  internal  security  of  the 
Latin  American  Republic  against  Communist 
subversion;  and 

Whereas  experience  has  now  made  clear 
that  In  order  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth  under  conditions  of  freedom,  social 
Justice,  and  broadened  opportunity  for  all 
and  to  provide  adequate  food  supplies  and 
productive  employment  opportunities  for 
growing  populations,  there  must  be  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  rate  of  economic 
grrowtli  thus  far  achieved  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress;  and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  this  goal  Is 
in  great  part  dependent  upon  an  accelerated 
movement  to  integrate  the  economics  of  tlie 
Latin  American  countries  and  a  major  effort 
to  modernize  tlie  education  and  agricultural 
sectors,  with  special  emphasis  on  science  and 
teclinology  and  involving  substantial  In- 
creases in  the  commitment  of  resources  to 
these  purposes  and  commensurate  changes 
In  national  policies  and  practices;  and 

Wliereas  the  Governments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  the  recent  eleventh  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  clearly  recognized  the  need  for 
their  countries  to  take  the  actions  contem- 
plated in  the  preceding  paragraph;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  also  imperative  to  mobilize 
the  will  and  energy  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  for  community  action,  participation 
and  cooperation  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
development  so  that  all  become  contributors 
and  beneficiaries  of  this  progress;  and 

Whereas  the  meeting  of  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics  provides  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  set  In  motion  policies  and  ac- 
tions that  will  make  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
a  decade  of  singular  Latin  American  achieve- 
ment In  vinlty.  prosperity,  stability  and  con- 
tribution to  world  affairs;  and 

Whereas  if  the  leaders  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  are  prepared  to  assume  the 
commitments  to  launch  this  critically  Im- 
portant new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  United  States  should  stand  ready 
to  support  them:  Therefore  be  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  third  whereas  clause, 
strike  out  "freemen"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "free  men". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  sixth  whereas  clause, 
strike  out  "broadened"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "encouraged". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  In  the  eighth  whereas  clause, 
strike  out  "economics"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "economies". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  in  the  eighth  whereas  clause, 
strike  out  "education"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "educational". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  In  the  10th  whereas  clause.  Im- 
mediately after  "contributors",  insert  "to". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS    OrPEKED    BY    MR.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as 
follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  page  2,  In  the  preamble,  Immediately 
after  the  fifth  whereas  clause  Insert  the 
following: 

"Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries by  encouraging  the  development  of 
their  free  economic  institutions  and  produc- 
tive capabilities,  and  by  minimizing  or 
f  Uminatlng  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  in- 
vestment capital;  and" 

On  page  2,  In  the  preamble.  Immediately 
after  the  fifth  whereas  clause  insert  the 
following: 

"Whereiis  our  capacity  to  provide  support 
for  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  is  based  on  the 
success  of  our  free  enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem; and" 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  debate  we  went  off  on  a  few 
tangents,  one  of  which  was  debate  the 
possible  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. We  also  debated  the  question  of 
bipartisanship.  We  also  debated  the 
problem  of  strong  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  principle  when  he  goes  to  this 
conference. 

Even  though  I  remind  you  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  resolution  and  will  main- 
tain my  opposition  on  the  resolution,  I 
am  offering  these  amendments  in  a  con- 
structive spirit,  feeling  that  they  salvage 
something  of  what  is  a  bad  situation. 

Specifically,  these  amendments  em- 
phasize the  free  enterprise  concept  we 
would  hope  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries adopt.  There  is  a  problem  in  that 
some  of  them  go  the  way  of  benevolent 
dictatorial  socialism  rather  than  of  free 
enterprise  approaches  by  which  we  have 
demonstrated  that  an  economy  can 
grow. 

In  these  two  amendments,  one  merely 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  support  is 
based  on  the  success  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  do  not  believe  that 
language  could  hurt  this  resolution  at 
all. 

The  other  is  a  restatement  of  lan- 
guage lifted  from  the  present  foreign  aid 
program,  emphasizing  that  to  strengthen 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  to  encour- 
age free  economic  institutions  we  wish 
to  minimize  and  eliminate  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  private  investment  capital. 
I  would  think  as  a  critic — a  constructive 
critic,  however — of  this  resolution,  these 
amendments  might  be  acceptable,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  we  have  been  put 
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on  notice  by  the  other  body  that  they 
are  going  to  carefully  scrutinize  this  re- 
solution and  the  language  is  bound  to  be 
different,  therefore,  they  are  bound  to 
force  a  conference. 

I  would  hope  that  this  constructive 
language  would  be  acceptable.  There- 
fore, I  offer  these  amendments  to  im- 
prove the  resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  offering  these  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  advising  the  House  that,  no 
matter  what  happens  in  connection  with 
these  amendments,  that  he  expects  to 
oppose  this  resolution. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  these  amendments  were  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
were  considered  separately  with  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  Each  of  them  was 
defeated.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
under  these  circumstances  would  also 
vote  these  amendments  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  3,  after  the  third  paragraph  Insert  a 
new   "Whereas"   to   read   as   follows: 

"Whereas  It  Is  also  imperative  that  the 
Latin  American  people  clearly  understand 
that  the  United  States  taxpayers  do  not  have 
unlimited  patience  and  funds  to  support 
open  end  commitments  and". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  good  many  million  citizens  of  this 
country,  taxpayers  who  never  get  any 
recognition  in  deals  of  this  kind.  They 
put  up  the  money  for  the  15  or  so  faucets 
that  now  dispense  foreign  aid  in  Latin 
America.  This  resolution  will  provide 
the  frosting  on  the  cake  to  top  all  the 
rest  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
gone  down  the  drain. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  the  long-suf- 
fering taxpayers  of  this  country  ought 
to  get  the  recognition  they  deserve.  This 
Is  an  attempt  to  give  them  some  recog- 
nition and  tell  the  Latin  Americans  that 
the  patience  of  these  taxpayers  is  wear- 
ing thin. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  when  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
House,  we  learned  that  the  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  alone  as  of  now  is  SI 4,- 
200,000,000  a  year— and  going  up  all  the 
time.  It  is  the  taxpayers  who  will  put 
up  this  $14  billion. 

We  can  do  no  less  here  this  evening 
than  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  no  money  that  the  taxpay- 
ers do  not  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 

my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

for  pointing  out  the  obvious,  that  tne 

taxpayers  should  be  considered,  and  I 
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would  say  to  him  that  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son we  adopted  the  resolution  in  the 
form  It  is  in — so  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  will  have  to 
come  back  after  the  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference and  request  an  authorization 
and  an  appropriation  from  the  Congress 
In  connection  with  any  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  not  be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa    [Mr.  Gross], 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  my  friends  on  the 
democratic  side  applauding — does  that 
mean  that  I  will  get  automatic  support 
for  anything  that  I  offer  here? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  just  1  minute 
to  explain  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit,  I  must  admit, 
has  really  been  inspired  by  the  State 
Department  in  that  in  my  5  years  on  the 
committee  I,  of  necessity,  have  had  to 
rub  elbows  with  people  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  I  have  tried  to  study 
their  techniques. 

Therefore,  the  language  to  recommit 
is  in  the  classical  form  of  diplomatic 
strategy  to  take  a  very  confused  situa- 
tion such  as  we  face  today — take  a  very 
debatable  situation  where  some  people 
like  the  gentlemen  who  have  stood  here 
and  explained  their  position  for  10  min- 
utes and  we  are  really  not  sure  when  they 
finished  what  they  intend  to  do  or  why 
they  have  reached  their  position. 

Therefore,  to  spare  all  the  Members 
this  torture  and  this  confusion  and  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, the  motion  to  recommit  will  read  as 
follows : 

The  motion  will  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"That  the  Congress  welcomes  the  meeting 
of  chiefs  of  state  of  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  be  held 
in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  on  April  12  to 
14.  1967. 

"The  Congress  will  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  ways  and  means  of  implement- 
ing an  agreement  which  may  be  reached  at 
Punta  del  Este." 


The  language  supports  the  President. 
It  shows  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the 
historic  nature  of  his  trip.  It  does  not 
commit  us  to  anything.  It  answers  all 
the  objectives  and  doubts  of  the  sup- 
porters and,  therefore,  I  would  hope  that 
it  win,  at  this  late  hour,  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Members  when 
it  is  offered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  certainly 
amazed  to  hear  the  gentleman  quote  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man's position  is  the  same  on  other  Issues 
concerning  foreign  policy  around  the 
world  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage he  has  used. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  not  at  all. 
May  I  point  out  to  the  Chairman  that  in 
the  matter  of  giving  credit  for  the  lan- 


guage, we  have  not  named  the  faceless 
people  In  the  State  Department  who 
wrote  the  resolution.  However,  to  make 
the  record  clear,  I  do  not  support  the  for- 
eign policy  harassment  of  the  President 
conducted  by  the  chairman  of  our 
equivalent  committee  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
quoted  the  language  of  that  individual  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  now 
pending. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  point  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  then  take  the  lead  and  the 
other  body  flounders  behind  us,  as  thev 
should. 

AMENDMENT     OFTEEED     BY     MR.     HA1.L 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hau.:  On  page 
6,  line  18,  after  the  period  Insert,  "No  sig- 
nificant additional  resources  contained  or  re- 
ferred to  herein  shall  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
until  such  time  as  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
has  ended." 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  Committee  has  al- 
ready acted  on  the  resolving  clauses 

The   CHAIRMAN.     Does    the   gentle- 
man from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  HALL.     I  do.  Mr.  Chairman 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  gentleman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
resolution.  It  is  purely  a  limitation. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  is  greatly  de- 
sired by  people.  This  is  their  mandate 
and  their  desire.  The  entire  effort  of 
this  amendment  is  to  prevent  another 
resolution  being  passed  which,  like  oth- 
ers, may  come  home  to  roost  on  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  peoples 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  one  who  is  not  opposed  in 
principle  to  support  of  such  a  resolution, 
but,  indeed,  one  who  staffed  the  OfEce  of 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
during  World  War  H  and  one  who  has 
knowledge  of  our  military  assistance 
programs  in  all  the  capitals  of  South 
America.  I  think  it  is  important  that  at 
a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  a  S28  bil- 
lion-plus deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
and  that  this  does  constitute  an  authori- 
zation, as  has  been  agreed,  particularly 
In  the  areas  of  agriculture  and  education. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  resolution  have 
an  addendum  and  an  additional  amend- 
ment thereunto  which  Umits  and  pre- 
scribes the  time  when  such  would  be  con- 
sidered if  recommended  by  the  President 
at  the  conference  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

We  should  no  longer  deal  in  a  policy  of 
fear.  We  should  maintain  our  doctrines. 
We  should  preserve  our  commitments 
and  our  sovereign  powers,  especially  in 
areas  such  as  Guantanamo  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  We  should  make  no 
further  commitments  either  in  a  resolve 
or  in  the  whereases  as  is  considered  un- 
der House  Joint  Resolution  428,  wherein 
we  commit  the  people's  representatives 
to  any  type  of  implied  or  overt  commit- 
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ment  to  any  declaration  of  policy  that 
might  be  declared. 

I  submit  this  Is  erstwhile  and  should 
be  considered.  I  believe  it  is  germane, 
and  it  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  Chair  will  point  out  that 
the  Committee  has  already  adopted  the 
resolving  clause  amendment  to  the  body 
of  the  resolution  and  consequently  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  comes  too  late. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Under  the   rule   the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  428 • 
to  support  the  other  American  Republics 
in  a  historic  new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  pursuant  to  House  Resoliition 
404,  he  reported  the  joint  resolution 
back  to  the  Hou.se  wich  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question   is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendmenf 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  nro.s 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  to  the  preamble. 

The  amendments  to  the  preamble  were 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  428)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  Instructions 
to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Congress  welcomes  the  meeting  of 
chiefs  of  state  of  the  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Slates  to  l>e  held  in 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  April  12  to  14, 
1967.  The  Congress  will  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  ways  and  means  of  Imple- 
menting any  agreements  which  may  be 
reached  at  Punta  del  Este." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Thero  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  147.  nays  210,  not  voting  76. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  49 1 
YEAS — 147 


Ad,ar 

Anclir\i.-,   .Ma 
Arencl.s 
A'-hbrook 
A.'.liinorf 
Ay  res 
B.irini; 
Battin 
Belcher 
Betts 

Bl.ickhiirn 
Hr;iy 
Brork 
Biotzniaii 
Blown,  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll    NC 
Bro>liill    Va 
BuchHimn 
Kurke.  Flu 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bymrs,  Wis 
C  Yirtcr 

rhamberhiln 
t'lausen, 
Don  H 
Chiv.sou.  DrI 
C'lpvc'laiict 
CoUlr: 
Caw. I' or 
Criinier 
DavLs.  G:i 
Davis,  Wks 
UelUiiback 
Drrwiii'ki 
Devine 
Dorn 
Dowmni; 
Dulskt 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eahlenian 
Pino 
Fisher 
Fountain 
Gardner 
aathlngs 
Getty.s 
OoodliiiK 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N   Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Botrg.s 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademivs 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cabell 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conte 
C'onyerji 
Cormaii 
Culver 
Daddarlo 


Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guriiey 

Hai-'an 

HiUey 

Hall 

Hiimmer- 

schmldt 
H.insen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
.Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones.  NC 
Kastenmeier 
Kleppe 
Korne'?ay 
Ku\kend;ill 
Kyi 
Laird 
Lanfjen 
Latta 
Leiinon 
Lipscomb 
Lonp.  La 
Lukens 
MrClurc 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Marsh 

Mathia-s.  C;illf. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konfckl 

O'Neal,  G.i. 

Pelly 

Pettis 

NAYS— 210 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

EM  wards,  La 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D 
Fraser 
Prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gaimanakls 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grifflths 

Oude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 


Poii  ;e 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlrk 

R  id,  111. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes   Arl/ 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Fla 

Roth 

Roudetaush 

.satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeheri; 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

S'kcs 

Skublt.' 

Smith.  N  Y 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Ja^it 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wamplrr 

Watkias 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 
WlKRins 

Williams,  Pa 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Younger 

Zion 

Zwach 


Hawkins 

Hav.s 

Hechler.  W   Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

HlckB 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Karsten 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Mathlaa,  Md 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Miller,  Cnllf. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 


Morris.  N   Men 

Mor.=e,  Ma.ss. 

Multer 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  HI. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnuer 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price,  111 

Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quic 

Rail,st:ack 

Reld,  NY. 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryii  n 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St.  Ouge 

Scheuer 

.Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague.  Culif 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 76 


Abernethy 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burleson 

Cahin 

Carey 

Ccderber:; 

Clancy 

Colmcr 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cunning  hum 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Denncy 

Dent 

Dk  klnson 

Dowdy 

Edward.s.  Calii 

Evliis.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Ooodell 


Gray 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Hcrlong 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Michel 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Mosher 


Moss 

OHara.  Mich 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Pool 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  NY 

Rostenkowbki 

Roush 

fimlth,  Calif 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Thompson.  N  J 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Widnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Winn 

woifr 

Wydler 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

One  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  for.  with  Mr.  Evin.s 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Conable 
against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  hgalnst. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey 
Mosher. 

Mr.     Williams     of     Mississippi 
Martin. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Smith 'of  Okla 
horn  a. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  EMcklnson. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Gray. 


Wydler 
with    Mr. 

with     Mr 
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Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  wltb  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Boush. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Bonaxu 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr    Hun- 
gate. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  'White. 

Mr.  HOSMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  234.  nays  117,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  80,  as  follows: 
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I  Roll  No.  50) 
YEAS— 234 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  El. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif, 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Qa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Ores- 
Green,  Pa. 
Grifflths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  'Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Irwin 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md, 
McCarthy 
McCIory 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McFall 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meeklll 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 


.  Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara.  111. 
Olsen 

OUelll.  Mass. 
OtUnger 
Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PtUlbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Pollock 

Price,  III. 

Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reus.s 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 
.  Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rum.efeid 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenser 

Tunney 


Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
■Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 


Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cowger 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Flno 

Fislicr 

Fountain 

Gardner 

Ga  things 

Goodling 

Gross 


Waldle  Yates 

Whalen  Young 

WUson,  ZablocJU 

Charles  H.  Zwach 
Wright 
Wynum 

NAYS— 117 

Grover 
Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  NC. 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Leiinon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minshall 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Myers 
OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pelly 


Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Quill  en 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Roudebush 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wagconncr 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wlgglne 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Younger 

Zion 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT" 
Brlnkley 


Abernethy 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Ctorbett 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Denney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Findley 

nynt 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 


NOT  VOTING — 80 

Gibbons  Mosher 


Goodell 

Gray 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Martin 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Morton  ..  j^^c. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Jones 

or  Missouri  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against 
Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 

against. 

Mr.    Rooney   of    New    York   for,    with    Mr 

Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against 
Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for,    with    Mr.    Collier 

against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for.  ■tclth  Mr.  Brlnkley  against 
Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against' 
Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Plndley, 


Moss 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 

Pa-ssman 

Patman 

Pool 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Widnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 


Mr.  WlUlams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Ooimer  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jacob!  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Rees  -with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Wvdler. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Curtis.' 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 
Clancy. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Denny. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McEwen.' 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Roush  ■with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha%'e 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Blanton].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea  "  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vot€  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'•Joint  Resolution  to  support  the  other 
American  Republics  in  an  historic  new 
phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution just  passed  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  34 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution  i  H 
R«s.  114)  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigations  authomed 
by  House  Flesolution  34,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  114 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1967 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  34  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  not  to 
exceed  $100,000.  including  expenditures  for 
the     employment     of     professional,     steno- 
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graphic,  and  other  aaslstanta.  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  ot  the  Houae  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure m  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  Hoxise.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  had  intended  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  privileged 
resolution,  and  a  reservation  of  objec- 
tion does  not  lie. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If  he  could  explain  to  the  House 
what  resolutions  are  going  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  what  resolutions  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  submitted  for  consideration 
this  evening. 

Mr.      FRIEDEL.    Mr.      Speaker,      in 

answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  we 

will  consider  the  following  resolutions: 

House  Resolution  114 — Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  126 — Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  132— Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  210 — Committee  on 
the  Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service. 

House  Resolution  234 — Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

House  Resolution  243 — Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

House  Resolution  260 — Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  266 — Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

House  Resolution  354— Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

House  Resolution  378 — Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

House  Resolution  379— Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency — the  full  com- 
mittee. 

As  to  the  resolutions  that  I  have  just 
mentioned,  they  were  reported  out  by 
unanimous  vote,  both  In  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee. 

By  agreement,  we  are  not  going  to 
bring  up  anything  that  is  controversial. 
There  are  three  resolutions  that  are  con- 
troversial and  they  are  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  221— Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 


House  Resolution  248 — Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

House  Resolution  364— Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  three  resolutions  I  Just  mentioned 
will  not  be  considered  tonight. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  controversy  relating 
to  the  resolution,  House  Resolution  248. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  stat- 
ing that  that  is  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned representing  the  minority,  there 
Is  no  objection  from  our  side  relating  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  248.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman, 
is  there  objection  on  the  majority  side? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  is  no  objection 
on  the  majority  side.  It  is  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  arrived  at  in  commit- 
tee that  this  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 248,  be  held  over  for  a  minority 
report  and  we  hope  it  will  be  brought  up 
after  Easter.  That  is  what  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  two 
employees  on  that  committee  who  have 
not  been  paid  since  January.  I  had 
hoped  in  view  of  the  lack  of  contro- 
versy that  this  matter  would  be  brought 
up  along  with  the  other  resolutions  and 
I  am  disappointed  that  it  is  not  being 
brought  up. 

Mr.  nUEDEL.  I  cannot  understand 
that  because  we  passed  a  continuing  res- 
olution for  January  and  February  and 
also  passed  one  for  the  month  of  March. 
Everybody  will  be  p>aid  who  has  been  on 
the  payroll  as  of  December  31 — with  no 
Increases  after  March  31. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  two  employees  to 
whom  I  refer  were  hired  as  of  January 
1  and  have  received  no  reimbursement. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  In  committee  today  they 
agreed  to  hold  it  over  for  a  minority  re- 
port and  I  am  living  up  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, there  is  no  minority  report  re- 
lating to  the  resolution,  H.  Res.  248. 
There  is  no  controversy  concerning  it  so 
far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  that  might  be 
later  on.  But  I  am  telling  the  gentleman 
what  happened  in  committee. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE    RESOLUTION    101 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 


istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  126 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  126 
Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1967. 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  101  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  »150,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  experts, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ance, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  dollar 
figure? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  request  was  for 
$150,000;  the  amendment  provides  for 
$100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  committee  is  this 
for? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  For  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "$150,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  add  the  following; 

"Sec  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TO     PROVIDE    FUNDS     FOR     THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
132  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  132 

Resolved.  That  effecUve  January  3,  1967, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investigations   authorized   by   H.   Res.   40   of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $250,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of   experts,    special    counsel,   clerical,   steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  and  all  expenses 
necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred 
by  members  and  employees  while  engaged  In 
the  activities  of  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on   vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this   resolution    shall    be    available    for   ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  studv  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
Information  with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation   Intended    to    be    financed    from 
such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution,  and  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  10,  add  the  following- 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 


the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  study 
or  investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is 
being  investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by 
any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  resolution  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  tell  the  House  the  dol- 
lar amount  in  each  of  these  resolutions 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  reserves  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  the 
resolution  calls  for  $284,000  for  the  em- 
ployment of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
other  assistants  for  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  2,  after  line  10,  add  the  following- 
"Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The     resolution,    as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to. 

The    resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENSES  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES  AND  INVES-H- 
GATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  209 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
210  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  210 

?5«o'i'f«*.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  investi- 
gations and  studies  pursuant  to  H  Res  209 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
t>ervice,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $284,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  emplovment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
oy  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters  mav 
oe  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  District 
01  Columbia  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged.  ■' 

u^f^r.^  '^^  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
t-ost  Office   and   Civil   Service  shall   furnish 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  68 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  234 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  234 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  10  1967 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investiga.^ 
tions  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
68  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $100,000.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  Information. 


facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing I .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  resolution,  and  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'ing  the 
right  to  object,  is  there  a  change  in  the 
money  authorized? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  it  is  shown  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  but  after  that  it  is 
too  late  for  this  to  come.  I  will  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  in  order 
to  get  the  figure. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  committee  asked 
for  $100,000  and  the  amount  was  reduced 
to  $50,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  1,  strllce  out  "10"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3". 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  add  the  following: 

"Sec  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

"Sec  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  218 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  243 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  243 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1967,  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investi- 
gations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H  Res. 
218  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $504,000,  including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  and  all  ex- 
penses necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  emplovees  while 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  "committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.«e  on 
vouchers    authorized    and    signed     by     the 
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chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Of  such  amount  •52.000  shall  be  available 
for  each  of  six  standing  8Utxx>mmlttees  of 
the  Committee  on  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor,  and 
not  to  exceed  $192,000  shall  be  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Sec.  2  The  offlclal  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  fundcS  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commltee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  Uj  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  Uiat  further  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution be  dispen.sed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservins 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  money  for  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee? 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  triLst 
there  will  be  no  more  money  spent  on 
trips  to  Bimini. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  can  almost  assure 
the  gentleman  that  there  will  not  be. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  and.  If  so,  what 
Is  the  change  in  the  figure? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  committee  asked 
for  less  money  than  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  are  they  ask- 
ing for? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     $504,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  17,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration   under   existing  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP  CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  179 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
260  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  260 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3.  1967, 

the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 

investigations,    authorized    by   H.   Res.    179, 

Ninetieth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcoDunlttee,  not  to  exceed  •175,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
experts,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  as- 
sistants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  believe  there  Is  an 
amendment  in'.olving  money  in  this  bill. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  the  purpose  of  answering  this 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  money  mentioned 
Is  for  $175,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  change  In 
that  figure  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  are  amend- 
ments, but  no  change  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  resenation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  7.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  NECES- 
SARY EXPENSES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
266  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  266 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1967, 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties  during  the  Nineti- 
eth Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  authorized  to  incur  such  expenses 
(not  In  excess  of  $50,000)  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouch- 
ers authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  thereof,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  after  line  8.  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  $50,000  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Only  the  $50,000? 

Mr.  FRIEDEIL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  committee  deserves  some  kind  of 
kudos  this  evening  at  this  late  hour. 
This  by  comparison  with  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  stuns  me.  Ap- 
parently the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  do  much  junketing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  90TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  354 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  354 

Resolved,  That  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  studies,  investigations,  and  inquiries 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  168,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $395,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
employment  of  experts,  clerical,  stenographic. 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
autliorlzed  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
Ittu-es  In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  puri>ose  by  any 
other  conunittee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  furmsh  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 


with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  House  Resolution  354  there  is  no 
indication  as  to  which  committee  the 
$395,000  is  to  go.  Obviously,  the  printer 
has  left  out,  after  "H.  Res.  168.  90th  Con- 
gress," the  name  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  resolution  applies. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  resolution  is  for 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  if  the  gentleman  will  read 
House  Resolution  168. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  legislation  in- 
volved, following  the  "resolved"  on  line 
1  of  House  Resolution  354,  is  without  the 
specificity  required  in  naming  the  com- 
mittee involved,  and  is,  therefore,  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  and  press  it?  The 
Chair  will  state  that  House  Resolution 
168  refers  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
committee  designated.  This  is  the  reso- 
lution we  are  enacting  into  law.  We  no- 
tice that  all  the  other  resolutions  have 
the  name  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
prior  authorizing  resolution  refers. 

I  insist  on  my  point  of  order  that  this 
resolution  is  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
reference  to  House  Resolution  168,  which 
carries  the  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Does  the  gentleman  press  a  point  of 
order?  The  Chair  assumes  that  up  to 
this  point  the  gentleman  was  making  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  time 
spent,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
amended  to  include  the  words  "Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce." 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept 
that  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing the  amendment  the  gentleman 
suggests? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  merely  sub- 
mit that  after  the  words  "90th  Con- 
gress" on  line  4,  there  should  be  inserted 
"the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
1.  line  4,  following  the  word  "Congress",  In- 
sert "Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


coMMrrrEE  amendments 
The   SPEAKER.      The  Clerk   will   re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "That 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress," and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "That, 
effective  January  3,  1967," 

On  page  2.  after  line  8,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration    under   existing   law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  providing  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeice." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  EXPENDITURE 
OF  MONEYS  TO  COVER  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  356 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  378 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  378 
Resolved.  That,  effective  from  Januarv  3, 
1967.  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies, 
investigations,  and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
H.  Res.  356.  Ninetieth  Congress.  Incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000.  Including  expenditures  for 
employment,  travel,  and  subsistence  of  at- 
torneys, accountants,  experts,  investigators, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, with  respect  to  any  matter  or  matters 
In  the  field  of  housing' coming  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committ-ee  or  subcom- 
mittee, including,  but  not  limited  to,  d  i  the 
status  and  adequacy  of  mortgage  credit  In 
the  United  States.  (2)  the  terms  and  avail- 
ability of  conventional  mortgage  financing. 
( 3  I  the  flow  of  savings  in  relation  to  home 
financing  needs,  (4|  the  operation  of  the 
various  Government-assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, (5)  the  current  rate  of  construction 
of  residential  dwelling  units  in  relation  to 
housing  requirements  and  demands,  (6)  the 
role  of  housing  construction  in  the  national 
economy,  (71  the  requirement  of  and  demand 
for  Federal  assistance  In  the  development  of 
community  facilities.  Including  mass  trans- 
portation and  other  related  facilities,  (8) 
urban  and  suburban  problems.  Including 
transportation  facilities,  as  they  affect  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing,  (9)  the 
operation  of  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  (iO)  rural  housing 
and  the  adequacy  of  rural  housing  credit, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  or  subcornmlt- 
tee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr,  FRIEDEL  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  reser\  ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  why  we  have  three  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  this? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     No. 

Mr.    GROSS.     One    from    the    Rules 
Committee,   but   there  are   three.     The 
gentleman   has   two.    dealing    with    the 
Banking     and     Currency     Committee 
Why? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  One  is  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  Housing,  which  comes 
under  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  The  other  is  for  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  is  on  a  subcom- 
mittee and  one  is  on  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  One  is  on  a  special 
committee  on  housing  and  the  other  is 
on  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  amend- 
ments to  these  resolutions? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  next  resolution  to  reduce  the 
amount  from  $300,000  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Well.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maiv- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows : 

On  page  3.  after  line  2,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURE  OF 
MONEYS  TO  COVER  EXPENSES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  INCURRED  PURSUANT 
TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  356 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  379 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  379 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
356,  Ninetieth  Congress,  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $300  000 
for    the    Ninetieth    Congress,    including    ex- 
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pendltures  for  employment,  travel,  and  sub- 
sistence of  accountanta.  experts.  Investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  clerical,  etenographlc. 
and  other  assistants,  shall  b«  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouch- 
ers authorized  by  such  committee,  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  from  the 
previous  colloquy  on  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  378.  also  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
$200,000,  that  this  resolution  is  just  for 
$300,000  and  there  will  be  a  committee 
amendment  to  reduce  it  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  understarwi  the 
additional  resolution.  House  Resolution 
386,  which  also  pertains  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  which 
comes  directly  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  understand  it  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, but  I  would  like  to  know  before  we 
concur  by  unanimous  consent  in  tills  res- 
olution whether  there  are  additional 
funds  Involved  in  all  of  the  travel  listed 
to  Africa,  the  Inter-Ameiican  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  to  all  the  other  areas  Included 
for  travel  of  the  same  committee  of  this 
House  under  the  contingency  funds  of 
the  House  under  House  Resolution  386. 
Is  this  in  addition  to  the  $500,000  asked 
for  now.  which  will  be  reduced  to  S450,- 
000  for  this  committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  This  is  only  for 
the  full  committee  and  calls  for  $250.- 
000  as  amended  or.  as  we  asked  for  it 
originally.  5300.000.  and  only  for  travel 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  can  give  me 
no  assurance  that  Hous?  Resolution  386. 
yet  to  come  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
will  have  no  additional  fimds  for  travel 
ouLaide  of  the  United  States  and  includ- 
In:?  counterpart  funds  and  other  funds? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  know  of  no  other  res- 
olution.   I  do  not  have  any  more. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  on  House  Resolution  379. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  aa 
follows: 


On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "$300,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$250,000". 

On  page  2.  after  line  10.  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolutions,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COxMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AU- 
THORIZED TO  SEND  FIVE  OF  ITS 
MEMBERS  AND  ONE  MAJORITY 
STAFF  ASSISTANT  AND  ONE  MI- 
NORITY STAFF  ASSISTANT  TO 
BEIRUT.  LEBANON 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  258  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  258 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  203,  Ninetieth  Coagre<:?, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  send  five  of  its  members  and  one 
st.iff  assistant  to  Beirut.  Lebanon,  to  attend 
the  Middle  East  Regional  Meeting  of  the 
International  Road  Federation  from  May  4. 
11)67.  to  May  17.  1967,  Inclusive,  for  travel 
within  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Middle 
E.ist. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  locil  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  employee  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  title  2.  United  Slates  Code:  Pro- 
vided. (1)  That  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  or  appropriated  funds  for  sub- 
sistence in  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in 
section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633. 
approved  October  7.  1964:  (2)  that  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
and  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  said  committee  or  its  employee 
In  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  repwrts  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (during  the  reading 
of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  for  what  com- 


mittee? I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
We  have  copies  available  here  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  desires  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  resolution.  We  do  have  copies 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  for  general  travel, 
or  what? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  r.entleman  from  Iowa  will  yield 
further,  yes.  this  is  for  travel  to  attend 
the  Internatloml  Road  Federation  for 
the  period  of  from  May  4,  1967.  to  May 
17,  1967.  inclusive,  for  travel  within 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  type  resolution 
has  been  presented  and  adopted  in  pre- 
vious years  by  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Fpeaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "one  EtaH 
assistant"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one 
majority  staff  assistant  and  one  minority 
staff  assistant." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlic  SPE.^^KER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2  line  20.  after  the  word.  "Gov- 
ernment," Insert  "the  cost  of  such  transpor- 
tation,  and". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDME>JT    OfTERED    BT    MR.    MATSVNAC\ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsunaga:  On 
page  1.  line  12,  and  page  2.  line  1.  strike  out 
"employee"  and  insert  "employees". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTEPvS 
WITHIN    ITS   JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  366  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  coiisideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.   366 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  and  Investigations  specified  in  clause 
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(1)  and  clause  (7)  of  H.  Res.  40,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  on  February  21.  1967.  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
send  fifteen  of  its  members  and  six  of  Its 
employees,  to  be  assigned  to  special  subcom- 
mittees; to  Investigate  refugee  matters,  to 
inspect,  study,  and  observe  the  overseas  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees  and  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  for  Refugees;  to  In- 
spect, study,  and  observe  the  overseas  oper- 
ations of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  and  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration; 
to  Inspect,  study,  and  observe  the  overseas 
operation  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act.  Each  sub- 
committee is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  wheth- 
er the  House  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary; Provided,  That  the  subcommittee  shall 
not  undertake  any  investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section  190 
(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Provided, 
That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation In  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpooe. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation,  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier; or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (during  reading  of 
the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  resolution,  if 
adopted,  seeks  to  authorize  sending  15 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  six  of  its  employees,  to  be  as- 
signed to  special  subcommittees  to  inves- 
tigate refugee  matters,  to  inspect,  study, 
and  observe  the  overseas  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  and  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  when  this  trip 


Is  to  be  commenced  and  ended,  whether 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  or 
when? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  15 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary are  to  be  subdivided  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  atteiid  various  conferences 
in  Europe  dealing  with  the  overseas  op- 
erations of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  and  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees — to  inspect,  study, 
and  observe  the  operations  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  sessions 
of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration;  to 
inspect,  study,  and  observe  the  overseas 
operations  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  the  first  sched- 
uled travel  to  take  place? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  the  first  sched- 
uled travel  to  take  place? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  will  take  place 
this  summer.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Willis],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Submerged  Lands  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  has  a  very 
important  convention  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  will  attend. 

It  Is  important  because  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  will  be  obtained 
through  the  situations  that  arise  in  the 
various  States  like  Alabama.  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Mississippi,  where  this  ques- 
tion is  very  vital.  That  expertise  will  be 
used  to  aid  in  solving  the  many  vexatious 
questions  that  arise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
going  to  be  interested  in  what  happens 
to  the  investigation  of  oCfshore  oil.  but 
go  ahead,  you  have  a  third  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  third  group  will 
attend  the  convention  of  the  High  Com- 
mission for  Refugees  which  is  also  held 
in  Geneva.  The  convention  is  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees.  So  that 
five  Members  will  be  authorized  to  go  to 
each  one  of  these  conventions. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  a  resolution  which  is  identical  with 
resolutions  that  have  been  passed  in  the 
various  Congresses  in  the  past. 

And  I  might  say  that  while  we  have  an 
authorization  for  15  Members  to  go — 15 
Members  have  never  gone — there  have 
been  fewer  than  15  Members  going.  I 
will  say  that  probably  10  Members  may 
go  to  the  three  various  conventions.  So 
that  the  gentleman  need  not  be  too  con- 
cerned that  15  Members  will  go.  because 
I  doubt  whether  15  Members  will  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man my  concern  is,  having  heard  from 
various  places  the  conversation  going  on 
about  travel  plans,  I  sometimes  wonder 
If  there  is  going  to  be  enough  people  to 
operate  this  place,  or  whether  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  sit  and  wait  for  the 


junketeers  to  take  their  trips  around  the 
world  in  order  to  get  things  done  here. 

I  would  like  to  get  out  also,  but  I  would 
like  to  go  home. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  no  move  is  taken  under  this 
resolution  by  myself  without  conference 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Mc- 
CULLOCHI.  We  work  jointly  on  this,  and 
both  sides  are  represented.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  McCvlloch]  him- 
self will  tell  you  we  have  been  very,  vent- 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  men.  and 
in  the  expenditure  of  money.  It  might 
interest  the  gentleman  in  reference  to 
the  resolution  we  just  passed  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  returned  to 
the  coffers  of  the  United  States  $70,000 
of  unexpended  funds  to  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  just  hope  that  enough  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
be  here  to  help  me  out  on  a  little  investi- 
gation that  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
to  undertake  for  about  a  year.  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  few  members  around  so 
that  we  can  get  into  that  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  resei"va- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment," insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The     resolution     as     amended 
agieed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


was 


INVESTIGATION  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  DEVELOPMENT  LENDING  IN 
AFRICA  OF  THOSE  AGENCIES  IN 
WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PARTICIPATES.  AND  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  386'  for 
investigation  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment lending  in  Africa  of  those  agen- 
cies in  which  the  United  States  partic- 
ipates, and  other  purposes,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H  Res  386 
Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
studies  and  Investigations  specified  in  H 
Res.  356.  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  7.  1967.  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  Is  author- 
ized to  send  fifteen  of  its  members  and  four 
of  its  employees  to  be  divided  Into  special 
subcommittees  to  investigate  matters  in  con- 
nection with  development  lending  in  Africa 
of  those  agencies  In  which  the  United  States 
participates,  to  attend  the  Inter-American 
Savings  and  Loan  Conference  In  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina,  and  Investigate  develop- 
ment lending  in  Latin  America  of  those 
agencies,  especially  the  Inter-American   De- 
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velopment  Bank.  In  which  the  United  States 
participates,  and   to  attend  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican summit  meeting  In  Latin  America,  and 
investigate    development    lending    in    Latin 
America    of    those    agencies,    especially    the 
later-American  Development  Bank.  In  which 
the  United  States  participates.     One  special 
subcommittee   shall   Investigate   African   de- 
velopment lending,  one  special  subcommittee 
shull  attend  the  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan    Conference,   and  one   special   subcom- 
mittee shall  attend  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sum- 
mu    meeting:    Provided   further.   That,    not- 
withstanding section  1754  of  title  22.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Bunking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing  out   their   official   duties   under   section 
I90d  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Provided. 
That    ( 1 )    no    member   or   employee   of   said 
L  jmnuttee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate    In    excess    of    the    maximum    per   diem 
rate    set    forth    In    section     502(b)     of     the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7.  1964; 
I  J)  no  memt>er  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation    in    excess    of    actual    trans- 
portation  costs;    (3)    no  appropriated   funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or     its     employees    In    any    country    where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose    Provided.   That   each   member   or   em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  make  to  the 
chairman    of    said    committee    an    itemized 
report  showing  the  number  of  days  visited 
in  each  country  where  local  currencies  were 
.spent,    the    amount    of    per    diem   furnished 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  If  furnished 
by  public  carrier,  or  If  such  transportation 
IS    furnished    by    an    agency    of    the    United 
States  Government,  the  identification  of  the 
agency.     All    such    individual    reports    shall 
be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  .md  shall  be  open 
to  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  iduiiiig  reading  of 
the  resolution).  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  who 
brings  this  up  under  instructions  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  how  many  are  go- 
ing to  be  on  those  individuals  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  my  under- 
.■manding  that  there  will  be  five  on  each 
commi'-tee.  There  are  three  subcom- 
mittees: one  which  will  be  going  to  the 
African  Development  Lending  Confer- 
ence, one  a  special  subcommittee  to  at- 
tend the  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Conference  In  Buenos  Aires.  Ar- 
sjentina.  and  a  third  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  attend  the  inter-American 
summit  meeting. 

All  of  these  are  regular  meetings  at 
which  the  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  have 
been  attending  annually,  and  this  is  the 
resolution  which  has  been  approved  in 
the  past. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  third 
subcommittee  going  to  attend  the  int€r- 
American  summit  meeting  for  which  we 
have  passed  a  sense  of  Congress  endorse- 
ment tonight  or  is  It  going  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  or  both? 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.     It  is  the  latter. 

Mr.  HALL  Second,  in  connection 
with  line  7, 1  would  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  what  business  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  in  developing  lending  in 
Africa?  Have  we  not  lent  enough? 
Why  do  we  need  to  develop  further  lend- 
ing and  why  particularly  in  Africa  when 
we  are  applying  sanctions  against  one  of 
the  independent  nations  there? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  This  is  to  check 
the  actual  spending  that  is  going  on. 
After  all,  we  do  have  American  funds 
being  spent  there.  This  is  to  check  on 
it  and  to  see  that  the  best  use  of  our 
dollars  is  being  made  for  the  assistance 
that  we  are  giving. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  that  rings  veiy 
true.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  brings  this 
up.  as  stated  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  whether  or  not  these 
funds  providing  for  this  travel  and  as 
stipulated  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  in  all  of  the  relative 
clauses  pertaining  thereto  are  out  of  the 
funds  ordinarily  disbursed  by  the  House 
and  in  addition  to  the  prior  two  resolu- 
tions brought  up  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  this  evening  for 
a  total  of  $450,000;  or  whether  they  are 
considered  out  of  those  funds  previously 
appropriated  by  action  here  this  eve- 
ning? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  refer  to  the  resolution  itself,  further 
down  he  will  note  that  there  is  an  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  and  local  funds  and.  of  course,  this 
will  in  no  way  call  for  additional  appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows  where  there 
are  not  counterpart  funds  available  in 
the  countries  visited,  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  some  of  the  emerging  nations— I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  proper  term — of  Africa, 
in  some  of  those  that  are  not  yet  fully 
responsible  at  least  there  may  not  be 
counterpart  funds  and  as  I  understand 
section  1754.  title  XXII,  United  States 
Code,  that  allows  the  use  of  funds  drawn 
directly  from  the  Treasury  when  they 
are  not  available.  Would  the  gentleman 
confirm  that? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, as  this  resolution  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  cleared  this  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  also  re- 
ported this  resolution  out  unanimously. 
Mr.  HALL.  Well,  the  gentleman  has 
already  so  stated,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  this  nor  do  I  at  all  want 
to  embarrass  my  friend,  but  that  is  not 
an  answer  to  my  question.  I  know  it 
came  out  of  the  committee  unanimously. 
But  that  does  not  satisfy  me.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  if  he  does  not  agree  that 
under  section  1754.  title  XXII,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 


law.  you  can  when  counterpart  funds 
are  not  available  use  U.S.  Treasury  funds. 
If  so,  does  this  involve  an  addition  to 
the  other  two  resolutions,  additional 
funds,  by  action  of  this  resolution  here 
tonight?  If  so.  I  am  very  firmly  against 
it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  To  be  frank  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  But  I  would  presume 
that  since  this  is  an  annual  resolution, 
the  fimds  already  appropriated  include 
these  trips. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  any  knowledge  and  obviously 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  anyone  on  the  com- 
mittee on  the  floor  to  help  to  answer 
these  questions,  I  am  constrained  to 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue with  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 
I  The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  resolution.! 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
map,  from  Missouri'' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  simply 
standing  out  of  respect  to  the  majority 
leader,  who  is  pleading  his  case  in  front 
of  me.  But  I  will  be  delighted  to  restate 
my  question.  The  point  is  that  we  have 
passed  two  other  resolutions  tonight  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
allocating  a  total  of  $450,000  for  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Now  we  have  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  resolution  which  states  in  part 
that  counterpart  funds  may  be  used.  But 
we  all  know — even  we  non-legally- 
trained  people — that  section  1754  of  title 
XXII,  United  States  Code,  provides  that 
when  counterpart  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, the  money  will  come  out  of  the  con- 
tingency funds  that  are  available;  and. 
having  done  so,  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  ix)int  that  this  Is  overdoing  what  any 
one  committee  needs,  especially  for  the 
purposes  designated  In  this  resolution. 
If  no  one  can  gainsay  that,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  thr 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  let 
me  say  that  if  you  read  the  resolution 
you  will  find  you  are  absolutely  right. 
When  counterpart  funds  are  available 
they  are  to  be  used,  but  if  the  counter- 
part funds  are  not  available,  then  they 
do  come  out  of  the  contingency  fund. 
You  will  find  that  this  resolution  is  no 
different  from  any  of  the  other  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  agreed  to  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  sim- 
ply make  the  point  that  it  Is  high  time 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, the  House  itself,  and  certainly 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  ask  these  self- 
same questions  before  bringing  these 
resolutions  to  the  floor.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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On  page  3,  begin  line  8  with  the  following 
words:  'the  cost  of  such  transportation, 
and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE  OP  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  ask  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  legis- 
lative schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  legislative  business  for  this  week. 
I  think  the  membership  have  earned  the 
day  off  tomorrow.  All  we  will  do  to- 
morrow, so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  announce 
the  program  for  the  week  after  the  Easter 
recess  and  take  such  special  orders  by 
unanimous  consent  as  individual  Mem- 
bers might  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  from  voting  on  roll- 
caU  No.  45.  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye". 


FIRE:  THE  PERENNIAL  KILLER 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistics 
Indicate  that  the  number  of  fires  In  the 
Urxlted  States  Is  on  the  Increase  while 
other  countries  enjoy  a  much  lower  total 
number  of  fire  tragedies  and  per  capita 
loss.  In  1965  property  damsige  In  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Although  thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  from  private  and  public  funds  an- 
nually to  support  research  to  protect  the 
American  public  from  the  known  killers 
of  heart  attack,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 
diseases,  not  near  enough  effort  is  pres- 
ently being  made  to  eliminate  another 
pervasive,  persistent,  and  perennial  killer, 
namely  fire.  Fire  remains  today  a  se- 
rious threat  to  man's  life  and  property 
after  centuries  of  endeavors  to  subject 
fire  to  human  control. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 


of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
This  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  will 
authorize  a  comprebenxive  fire  research 
and  safety  program — center  as  wen — to 
gather  data,  conduct  reseaxch,  educate 
and  train  people  for  fire  protection  as 
well  as  demonstrations  of  improved  fire 
protection  and  safety. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  Federal  sup- 
port of  a  national  fire  safety  program 
which  would  operate  something  like  Fed- 
eral support  for  education  to  encourage 
study,  research,  experimentation,  dem- 
onstrations, improved  services,  and  re- 
sources. This  would  supplement  and  en- 
courage local  and  State,  private  and  vol- 
untary efforts. 

Just  as  we  now  realize  the  need  for 
professional  training  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  law  enforcement  ofiBcers,  so  too 
we  must  come  to  recognize  the  value, 
the  necessity  of  training  and  Information 
for  fire-protection  officials.  We  need  to 
train  people  in  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  even  the  means  for  handling 
disasters  that  might  occur,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  fatalities  and  damage  in- 
volved. We  need  more  knowledge  and 
better  means  of  distributing  such  in- 
formation. 

Beyond  this,  in  the  area  of  research 
and  demonstration,  our  studies  with 
space  travel  have  alerted  us  to  fire-pre- 
vention materials  and  methods.  These 
studies  should  be  analyzed  for  applica- 
tion to  every  life  on  a  massive  scale  for 
the  American  people.  Our  buildings, 
our  clothing  can  be  rendered  more  fire- 
proof. Efforts  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide this  safety  and  at  reasonable  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  sup- 
porting today  will  make  possible  strides 
in  fire  research  and  a  fire-safety  program 
on  a  national  scale. 


A   REVIEW   BODY  FOR   EAST-WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment of  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  member  should  establish  a  committee 
on  East- West  trade. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  would 
be  to  provide  for  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, consultation,  and  cooperation  with 
the  objective  of  protecting  and  enhanc- 
ing the  interests  of  memlier  countries 
and  to  solicit  and  explore  opinions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  all 
matters  concerning  East-West  trade 
which  come  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction. It  would  also  be  incumbent 
upon  the  committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  central  body  of  OECD. 

The  President  has  made  strong  rep- 
resentations concerning  the  need  of  the 
United  States  to  stimulate  and  sponsor 
a  greater  volume  of  trade  with  the  coun- 


tries of  Eastern  Europe.  While  this  ob- 
jective may  be  wori:hwhUe.  nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  that  innumerable  questions 
arise  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  such 
trade,  its  character,  the  possible  eco- 
nomic repercussions  and  finally  the  po- 
litical effects  and  the  results  upon  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Last  fall,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  IMrs.  Kjelly],  examined  many 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  or 
were  proposed  in  the  aiea  of  broadenin.e 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  countries.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  many  questions  were  raised  which 
in  the  opinion  of  this  member  of  the 
committee  were  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be.  it  is  clear 
that  the  situation  in  Europe  is  no  longer 
comparable  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
late  1940"s  and  the  early  1950's.  Some 
nations  believe  that  the  militarj-  threat 
from  the  East  has  gone.  Accordingly, 
there  has  been  a  rush  on  the  part  of 
Western  Eui-opean  countries  to  do  busi- 
ness across  the  Iron  Curtain  without  re- 
lation to  agreements  and  restrictions 
which  were  established  at  a  time  when 
Stalinist  communism  was  riding  high. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  pass 
up>on  the  merits  of  this  matter  of  broad- 
ening trade  with  these  countries.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  strenuous  efforts 
be  made  to  analyze  the  historical,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  situation  which  pres- 
ently exists  and  to  develop  a  unified  pol- 
icy that  will  serve  the  interests  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  World.  It  has 
become  common  to  say  that  NATO  is  m 
disarray.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  which  make  up 
NATO  have  lost  the  agreement  to  which 
they  were  impelled  by  the  external  threat 
which  then  existed.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  NATO  nations  and  all  the  nations 
which  are  members  of  OECD  should  re- 
view the  facts  of  life  as  they  now  stand 
and  seek  an  up-to-date  understanding 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 
This  Is  the  objective  of  my  bill.  Since 
Congress  cannot  control  OECD  nor  direct 
its  actions,  it  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  special  subcommittee  should 
be  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  East-West  trade.  It  would  keep 
these  problems  under  a  microscope  and 
would  require  constant  review  and  policy 
action  In  relation  to  changing  conditions. 
Instead  of  permitting  matters  to  drift 
into  untenable  positions,  the  constant  ex- 
change of  opinions  would  permit  de- 
cisions to  be  taken  before  it  was  too  late 
or  too  difficult  to  change.  It  might, 
through  unified  action,  be  able  to  guide 
the  Eastern  coimtries  to  a  point  where 
the  civil  rights  of  their  citizens  would  be 
restored  and  their  freedom  guaranteed. 
There  have  been  some  faint  Indications 
of  movement  In  this  direction,  and  if  this 
salutary  change  could  be  accelerated,  it 
would  be  a  great  achievement  Indeed. 


POSSIBILITY  OP  6  PERCENT  TAX 
INCREASE  ON  INCOMES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
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my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  constituents,  and,  I  would  venture 
to  guess,  the  whole  American  people,  are 
today  disturbed  with  the  possibility  of 
a  6-percent  tax  Increase  on  incomes,  de- 
manded of  the  Congress  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  cannot  and  shall  not  support 
what  can  only  be  termed  a  bad  trade. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  people  are 
not  receiving  goods  and  services  under 
Great  Society  legislation  which  their 
taxes  should  entitle  them  to,  nor  can 
they  see  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
despite  the  lives  and  money  pumped  Into 
our  efforts  at  defending  world  freedom. 
Embattled  as  we  are  in  southeast  Asia, 
I  cannot  understand  the  administration's 
proclivities  for  exorbitant  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  Is  the  saner  course  to  quickly 
finish  the  policing  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam, establish  peace  and  justice  In  south- 
east Asia,  and  bring  our  young  men 
home,  so  that  they  too  may  take  part 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  administration's  demand  for  a  tax 
increase  at  this  time  was  brought  on  by 
the  proliferation  of  useless,  wasteful  do- 
mestic spending  programs,  which  have 
the  dubious  Intent  of  bolstering  the 
economy.  Let  us  bolster  the  economy. 
by  all  means,  but  let  us  also  win  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam,  quickly,  efflciently, 
and  eflfectively. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  need  for 
a  tax  increase  at  this  time,  if  we  con- 
sider priorities.  And  America's  greatest 
priority  Is  victory  in  Vietnam  today.  To- 
morrow is  time  enough  to  consider 
domestic  comforts,  again  without  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  taxes. 

But  foremost  in  my  mind  is  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  taxing  our  own  people  an 
additional  6  percent  in  order  to  give  for- 
eign countries  billions  of  our  tax  dollars, 
when  they  then  turn  their  back  on  us  in 
our  plea  to  them  for  help  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam  and 
throughout  the  world. 


MID-DECADE  CENSUS 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revLse 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  legisla- 
tion which.  If  enacted,  would  provide 
for  a  mid-decade  census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  I  am  joined  In  this 
effort  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  appreciative  of  their  support,  and  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  the  admin- 
istration has  also  endorsed  this  measure. 

The  relevant  facts  are  clear.  We  are 
today  experiencing  an  era  of  dynamic 
population  growth  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  acc\3mpanied  by  an  equally  dynamic 


pattern  of  migration  due  to  a  complex 
variety  of  social  and  economic  factors. 
This  trend  will  only  become  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  years  go  on. 

If  we  agree  that  we  must  know  before 
we  act — and  that  we  must  have  the  es- 
sential Information  before  we  plan — 
both  on  the  public  and  private  levels,  we 
wUl  move  favorably  and  quickly  on  this 
legislation.  It  is  clearly  In  the  national 
Interest.  We  will  need  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  this  country  and  Its  people.  A 
mid-decade  census  will  certainly  help. 

We  Americans  live  in  a  society  en- 
tirely too  dynamic  to  be  measured  ev- 
ery 10  years  only.  We  move  often.  We 
change  whole  sections  of  cities  in  3  or  4 
years.  We  grow  at  an  astounding  rate. 
During  1967  our  population  will  reach 
200  million.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
there  will  be  300  million  Americans. 
Each  year  our  population  grows  by  more 
than  2 'a  million  people — almost  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
1960.  And  4  million  babies  are  bom  each 
year — equal  to  the  population  recorded 
in  the  first  census  in  1790. 

Because  all  signs  point  to  continued 
expansion  of  our  population,  a  mid- 
decade  census  is  clearly  a  necessity.  The 
most  comprehensive  data  we  have  today 
are  7  years  old.  They  were  taken  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try was  just  under  180  million  and  they 
do  not  draw  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  1967.  We  are 
living  in  what  former  Census  Director, 
Richard  M.  Scammon — now  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Insti- 
tute here  in  Washington — aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  "bad  years,  statistically." 
We  have  already  added  20  million  peo- 
ple to  our  population — an  amount  equal 
to  the  combined  populations  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware.  Because  of 
the  continued  migration  out  of  the  cities, 
and  from  some  of  the  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  because  of  the  thumping 
suburban  growth,  and  the  development 
of  new  communities  In  States  like  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona.  Maryland.  Florida — the 
gains  are  not  evenly  distributed.  But 
the  need  for  information  Is. 

The  information  we  need  for  thou- 
sands of  decisions  of  government  and 
private  industry  are  at  best  guesstimates. 
The  public  and  private  programs  to  boost 
technology,  to  spur  industry,  to  erase 
urban  blight,  to  find  and  help  the  elderly 
and  the  chronically  unemployed  and  the 
unsidlled  and  uneducated  would  be  far 
more  efficient  if  we  lived  in  a  static 
society.    But  we  do  not. 

We  need  to  take  a  count  of  our  popu- 
lation every  5  years  to  determine  how  it  Is 
being  affected  by  changing  times.  In 
1945,  1955,  and  1965  we  were  not  the  same 
country  at  all  that  we  were  in  1940,  1950, 
1960.  Between  1940  and  1945,  the  coun- 
try underwent  the  vast  changes  brought 
about  by  a  major  war.  Just  prior  to  1950 
and  continuing  slightly  beyond  1955,  our 
Nation  experienced  a  baby  boom.  The 
birth  rate  climbed  to  25  per  1.000  Ameri- 
cans and  with  it  came  an  increased  de- 
mand for  facilities,  for  education,  for 
legislation.  It  Is  the  youngsters  born 
then  who  are  now  swelling  our  college 
enrollment  and  who  are  now  marrying 
and  having  children  of  their  own.     In 


1960,  a  serious  problem  of  impoverished 
areas  was  just  beginning  to  show  Itself, 
and  by  1965,  we  had  embarked  upon  a 
full-scale  program  to  combat  poverty 
and  to  create  economic  opportunity. 

In  fact,  the  figure  of  the  88  million 
babies  bom  In  the  United  States  from 
1945  through  1967  Is  almost  double  the 
entire  1960  population  of  Prance  and  1'2 
times  the  population  of  England  or  Ger- 
many. The  implications  of  this  kind  of 
growth  touch  every  corner  of  American 
life. 

THE   POPULATION   MOVES   ABOUT 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  we  must 
provide  to  take  a  census  of  population 
every  5  years  lies  in  the  mobility  of 
families.  We  are  not  only  an  exploding 
population,  we  are  the  fastest  moving 
population  in  the  world.  One  out  of  five 
Americans  moves  every  year.  Some 
move  a  block  away  and  others  a  con- 
tinent away,  from  the  east  coast  to  Cali- 
fornia. One  of  the  effects  of  this  con- 
stant change  is  that  California  will  be 
at  least  one-third  larger  in  population 
in  1970  than  in  1960.  Florida  will  be  a 
full  one-third  larger  in  1970  than  in 
1960.  Nevada  will  be  80  percent  larger 
in  population,  while  Texas  will  be  20  per- 
cent larger.  And  as  a  whole,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  have 
increased  17  percent  since  1960.  We 
would  be  better  prepared,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  this  increase  in  population,  for  the 
migration  from  farm  to  city,  from  city 
to  suburb,  and  from  coast  to  coast,  if  we 
were  to  have  population  statistics  eveiT 
5  years. 

The  Federal  budget  tells  us  something 
about  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  of 
matching  planning  to  people.  Today  we 
spend  over  $50  billion  on  domestic  pro- 
grams. State  and  local  governments  add 
another  $75  billion.  And  yet  we  have  no 
way  of  predetermining  the  effects  of 
these  funds  because  we  have  no  divining 
rod  to  tell  us  where  the  needs  are  best 
met.  How  can  we  claim  to  be  helping 
the  people  on  an  Intelligent  basis,  when 
we  know  for  a  fact  that  half  of  them  do 
not  live  today  where  they  did  In  1960. 

A  mid-decade  census  could  benefit 
every  branch  of  government,  from  the 
Federal  down  to  the  smallest  planning 
division  of  the  smallest  community. 

Because  of  the  welter  of  legislation  it 
passes.  Congress  urgently  requires  perti- 
nent information  about  American  people 
and  their  life.  The  89th  Congress,  alone, 
passed  21  health  programs,  17  new  edu- 
cational programs,  15  new  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  12  new  programs 
for  the  cities,  17  new  resource  develop- 
ment programs,  and  four  new  manpower 
training  programs.  More  recent  popu- 
lation statistics  would  have  been  helpful 
in  formulating  these  programs  and 
would  be  helpful  now  In  the  difficult 
problem  of  implementing  these  pro- 
grams. 

How  far  off  the  mark  are  our  statistics 
is  revealed  in  a  recent  action  by  the 
executive  branch  when  it  proposed  a  $20 
million  special  household  survey  in  the 
1968  budget.  This  expenditure  is  in- 
tended to  yield  Information  in  only  one 
limited  problem.  It  does  not  fully  con- 
sider the  need  for  fresh  statistics  of  the 
92,000  local  governments  of  the  United 
Slates. 
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The  Federal  Government  may  seem  in- 
formed when  it  quotes  broad  national 
figures.  But  such  figures  are  meaning- 
less to  boards  of  education  and  plan- 
ning commissions  which  try  to  build  for 
the  future.  They  need  the  statistics  that 
come  almost  exclusively  from  the  na- 
tional census. 

The  lack  of  this  data  has  doomed  too 
many  good  plans  to  the  wastebasket.  I 
know  of  one  instance  in  my  home  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Two  years  of  planning  in  the  1950's 
had  to  be  scrapped  because  out-of-date 
data  did  not  accurately  reveal  the  extent 
of  deterioration  or  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation that  had  taken  place  since  the  last 
census. 

These  examples  of  statistical  short- 
comings appear  everywhere.  One  such 
example  of  legislation  occurred  In  the 
education  field.  The  act  designed  to  aid 
school  districts  reporting  more  than  100 
children  whose  parents  earn  less  that 
$2,000  annually  has  had  a  curious  fate. 
Because  accurate  statistics  were  lacking, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  decided  to  consider  counties 
with  more  than  100  children  from  de- 
prived families,  eligible  for  funds. 
Grants  were  to  be  distributed  evenly. 
This  meant  that  Beverly  Hills,  home  of 
the  movie  stars,  could  take  advantage  of 
the  program.  It  declined.  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  average 
family  income  of  $14,000  a  year,  and 
without  one  single  child  for  whom  the  act 
was  intended,  accepted  a  $34,000  grant. 
It  did  so  in  order  to  allow  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.,  Its  fair  share  of  impacted  area  aid. 
If  some  areas  receive  a  windfall,  be- 
cause of  poor  census  figures,  others  are 
less  fortunate.  One  fast  growing  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.,  community  recognized 
outdated  population  figures  were  short- 
changing it  with  respect  to  State  and 
Federal  aid.  It  contracted  three  special 
censuses,  and  has  profited  $3  additional 
for  every  one  spent  on  the  surveys. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gathering  and 
publication  of  data  vital  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  vital  to  the  planning  for  the 
future  of  our  United  States  can  no  long- 
er be  a  part-time  statistical  job.  In  the 
past,  we  have  just  barely  managed  with 
a  census  of  our  most  precious  resources, 
our  population,  every  10  years. 

We  will  have  to  equip  ourselves  with 
better  statistics.  A  mid-decade  census  is 
a  start  in  this  direction. 


THE   PRESIDENTS   SUCCESSFUL 
GUAM  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  just  completed  a  most  im- 
portant meeting  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. The  Guam  conference  dealt  with 
three  vital  elements  of  our  overall  policy. 

First,  the  President  and  his  top  ad- 


visers were  brought  up  to  date  on  the 
military  situation. 

Second,  the  President  and  our  Viet- 
namese allies  discussed  the  problems  and 
opportunities  to  achieve  political,  social, 
and  economic  stability  in  South  Vietnam. 
Third,  the  participants  came  to  grips 
with  the  economic  and  pacification  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  a  strong 
constitutional  civil  government.  These 
are  vital  elements  necessary  to  secure  a 
progressive  future  for  that  country. 

The  President  did  not  go  to  Guam,  in 
his  words,  "in  quest  of  miracles." 

The  real  benefits  flowing  from  this 
meeting,  I  think,  will  be  the  plans  to 
prepare  for  the  day  when  the  fighting 
ends. 

Mr.  Komer  and  Ambassador  Bunker 
who  will  share  in  the  work  of  helping  to 
prepare  Vietnam  for  peace  and  progress 
were  deeply  involved  in  this  phase  of  the 
conference. 

All  told.  I  think  the  American  people 
have  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  Guam  meeting. 

For  the  work  of  this  conference  helps 
to  insure  that  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  in  vain.  We  are  working  today 
to  insure  that  the  end  of  flighting  will 
bring  the  beginning  of  a  bright,  new 
future  to  that  beleaguered  country. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  fighting 
will  not  end  quickly. 

Yesterday  Hanoi  saw  fit  to  release  the 
texts  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  our  President. 

On  the  basis  of  this  correspondence, 
we  can  all  see  clearly  the  kind  of  stub- 
born and  unreasonable  thinking  of 
Hanoi's  leaders.  And  I  think  that  this 
correspondence  should  dispell — once  and 
for  all— any  lingering  doubts  about  who 
sincerely  desires  negotiations  and  who 
recklessly  pursues  aggression. 

In  his  letter,  the  President  proposed 
to  Ho  that  the  United  States  would  stop 
bombing  in  the  north  and  would  freeze 
its  troop  level  in  the  south  if  Hanoi 
stopped  its  infiltration. 

This  letter  was  dated  February  8.  The 
President  asked  for  a  quick  response. 

I  might  add  that  this  letter  was  de- 
livered during  the  Tet  holiday  bombing 
pause. 

But  there  was  no  immediate  response. 
And  on  February  15,  Ho  Chi  Minh  flatly 
rejected  this  fair  and  sincere  proposal. 
President  Johnson  has  warned  us  on 
niunerous  occasions  that  the  path  to 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  neither  short  nor 
without  obstacles.  But  he  has  also  de- 
clared America's  determination  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President  has  spoken  for  us  all. 
And  our  people  will  continue  to  support 
him  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in  pur- 
suit of  peace  for  Vietnam  and  for  all 
mankind. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  filled  with  headlines  re- 
lating indiscretions  committed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Supplementing  these 
headlines  has  been  a  hue  and  cr>'  for 
congressional  reform.  The  means  to 
quell  this  uproar  are  at  hand,  and  before 
the  House  at  this  ver>'  minute.  These 
means  are  implanted  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  put  in 
many  hours  last  year  in  developing  what 
we  would  consider  a  constructive  piece  of 
legislation.  The  primary  portions  of  this 
legislation  have  been  passed  by  the  other 
body.  The  country  is  now  impatiently 
awaiting  our  response  and  action.  Let 
us  not  fail  in  our  duty  to  consider  this 
bill  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
much  needed  congressional  reform  and 
reorganization,  and  with  dihgence  and 
dispatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  any  further 
delay  on  the  reorganization  bill.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"Dangerous  Delay  on  the  Hill"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  18.  1967.  publica- 
tion of  the  Saturday  Review.  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  : 

Dangerous  Delay  on  the  Hill 
A  U.S.  Senator  who  represents  a  highly  In- 
dustrialized state  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
with  a  constituency  of  several  million  vot^ers. 
awoke  one  morning  recently  at  6:45  in  his 
Washington  apartment,  dressed  rapidly,  and 
boarded  a  cab  at  his  corner  for  a  7:3o"  cam- 
paign breakfast  at  the  Hay-Adams.  There 
his  administrative  assistant  met  him  in  the 
lobby  with  a  list  of  fourteen  appointments  on 
the  Hill  and  elsewhere  In  the  District  rang- 
ing through  the  morning,  lunch,  a  packed 
afternoon,  dinner,  and  well  Into  the  eve- 
ning. At  least,  the  Senator  thought  to  him- 
self, he  wouldn't  have  to  take  a  late  after- 
noon plane  for  an  evening  rally  in  his  home 
state,  to  be  followed  by  a  midnight  plane  back 
to  Washington,  in  time  for  a  few  hours'  sleep 
before  a  repeat  of  this  mornings  breakfast 
meeting.  The  dozen  or  so  formal  appoint- 
ments in  and  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress 
would,  this  Senator  knew,  be  part  of  his 
daily  routine  so  long  as  he  sat  on  the  Hill 
representing  the  people  of  his  state,  and  he 
could  never  avoid  the  flood  of  mall,  the 
deluge  of  phone  calls,  and  the  endless  com- 
mittee work  in  an  archaic  legislature. 

The  Senator  had  been  asked  in  recent  weeks 
to  do  an  astonishing  number  of  acts  for  in- 
dividual voters — from  making  personal  pleas 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  someone's  pri- 
vate profit  to  booking  airplane  and  hotel  res- 
ervations for  vi.siting  firemen,  even  to  re- 
placing china  and  matching  draperies  He 
knew  he  would  be  commanded  continually 
by  letter  and  phone,  and  in  person  when 
voters  from  his  state  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, to  prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to 
end  the  war  in  'Vietnam  by  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, to  spend  more  money,  to  spend  less 
money,  to  take  care  of  small  business  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  local  water  pollution  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  South  America. 
The  Senator  knew  that  a  fellow  Congressman 
had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said :  "When 
you're  home  you  can't  even  go  to  church  in 
safety.  There  simply  isn't  time  enough  left 
to  legislate  properly." 

The  Senator  also  knew  that  simple  meas- 
ures of  Congressional  reform,  long  proposed 
but  always  procrastinated  against,  would 
have  helped  him  live  through  his  terrifying 
daily  schedule.  He  was  keenly  aware,  as  a 
member  of  that  ad  hoc  group,  that  more 
than  six  months  had  elap>sed  since  the  final 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress  had  been  sent  to 
both    Houses   with    a    hope    thflt    Immediate 
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steps  would  be  taken  to  remedy  major  de- 
fects In  our  federal  legislative  procedures. 
Since  absolutely  nothing  final  had  been  ac- 
complished along  these  lines.  It  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  yet  another  futile  re- 
port might  be  filed  and  forgotten  with  other 
reform  proposals,  though  he  hoped  this  was 
not  to  be  the  case. 

The  recommendations  for  Congressional 
reform  make  sense  to  the  busy  Senator 
whose  schedule  we  have  outlined,  and  to 
most  oX  his  colleagues,  and  the  pity  Is  that 
half  a  year  has  already  gone  by  without 
so  much  as  one  comma  being  adopted. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this  Inaction, 
and  for  Congress'  overall  production  prob- 
lems. Among  these  reasons  Is  the  appalling 
fact  of  the  Congressman's  schedule  Itself;  It 
simply  leaves  no  time  to  legislate.  Personal 
demands  from  his  constituents  overwhelm 
him.  committee  and  subcommittee  details 
swamp  him,  and  It  Is  also  true  that  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  must  pass  too  much 
time  In  their  dl.strlcts  back  home  fence- 
mending  and  fulfilling  the  desires  of  poli- 
ticians. Congressional  procedures  are  so 
cumbersome  that  effective  legislation  comes 
almost  as  an  afterthought. 

Another  reason  why  Congressional  action 
Is  slow  Is  that  the  committee  chairmen  rise, 
in  general,  through  seniority  rule.  TTils 
means  that  long-term  hacks,  particularly 
Democrats  from  the  Deep  South — men  virtu- 
ally appointed  to  office  by  local  political 
bosses — eventually  become  chairmen  of  the 
most  powerful  committees  In  Congress. 
The  men  are  often  not  only  Inadequately 
trained  In  their  committee  specialities  but 
are  also  apt  to  he  conservative  to  the  point 
of  reaction,  a  bad  qualification  for  any  crea- 
tive committee  chairmanship. 

Yet  another  serious  problem  Involves  the 
appointment  of  p>ostmasters  and  candidates 
for  the  military  academies  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  by  tradition  the  role  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  The  nation  could  bypass 
politics  In  these  Instances  by  placing  all  post 
offlce  appointments  under  Civil  Service  and 
letting  Civil  Service  examinations  take  care 
of  the  nominations  to  the  various  academies 
and  government  agencies  now  enshrouded  In 
patronage. 

Still  another  Item  in  everyone's  blueprint 
for  a  stronger  Congress  Is  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  laws  relating  to  Congressional 
lobbies.  Another  area  requiring  attention 
Is  the  strengthening  of  the  Congressional 
power  of  the  purse  and  a  better  Job  of  coordi- 
nating Congressional  performance  In  raising 
and  appropriating  public  funds.  What  a 
Congressman  is  actually  asked  to  do  day  by 
day.  month  by  month.  Is  to  deal  with  Indi- 
vidual appropriation.?  bills  with  little  or  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  overall  revenue- 
expendlttire  picture — or.  for  that  matter, 
anything  but  a  smattering  of  Ignorance  from 
the  departments  themselves.  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  puts  It  this  way: 
"We  are  asked  to  do  the  family  shopping 
week  after  week  without  adequate  Informa- 
tion on  what  the  annual  income  will  be  or 
what  total  family  expen.ses  may  amount  to." 

All  In  all.  nothing  Is  more  Important  to 
Congress  than  modernizing  Itself  so  It  can 
cope  with  an  atomic  world,  a  world  which 
demands  Instantaneous  decisions  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  will  re- 
quire a  streamlined  legislature,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  know  this.  Some  sort 
of  Congressional  reform  bill  Is  p>os8lble  at 
this  session,  but  the  urgency  of  reform  Isn't 
yet  apparent  on  the  Hill. 

— R.L.T. 


ARE  THESE  GRANTS  REALLY 
NECESSARY? 

Mr.  HA  T.I  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaicer.  syndicated 
columnist,  Ralph  de  Toledano,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  concerning  my  recent  crit- 
icism of  grants  made  by  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities.  A 
logical  question  would  follow  the  reading 
of  this  article — Are  these  grants  really 
necessary? — not  only  does  the  article 
raise  the  question,  but  I  think  it  also  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  an  answer.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

How  To  Go  Broke  WrrHour  Even  Tktinc — 
TUB   Federal    Wat 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

It  was  Representative  Durward  Hall  of  Mis- 
souri who  discovered  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— through  its  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities — had  spent  $8,789  to 
finance  a  study  of  the  American  "comic 
book."  There  were  loud  outcries  then  from 
the  Liberal  Est.iblishment,  and  accu.<:atlons 
that  "Doc"  Hall  was  being  some  kind  of  ya- 
hoo for  raising  the  Issue. 

Nothing  daunted.  "Doc"  Hall  has  contin- 
ued to  probe  Into  this  soft  underside  of  a 
Federal  establishment  which  cuts  back  vital 
defense  programs  for  lack  of  funds  but  can 
squander  the  taxpayer's  substance  on  a 
group  of  self-styled  Intellectuals  Interested 
solely  In  their  fly's-eye  view  of  culture.  He 
discovered  that  the  Administration's  pleas  of 
dire  need  have  not  caught  up  with  the  aca- 
demic spenders. 

Though  Congress  is  being  asked  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
namese War  and  the  Great  Society,  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  told  that  proposed  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  have  almost  been  dou- 
bled this  year.  Last  year,  the  NPAH  spent 
some  $9  million  in  its  egghead  boondoggles. 
This  year  a  shocked  Representative  Hall 
notes  that  the  NPAH  Is  asking  for  $16.37 
million  for  its  "work,"  of  which  roughly  $1 
million  win  be  spent  on  salaries  and  the  rest 
on  what  Is  laughingly  called  "research." 

That  money  might  well  be  spent  for  ame- 
liorating the  suffering  of  victims  of  the  Com- 
munist terror  In  Vietnam.  Or  It  might  be 
devoted  to  research  In  the  cure  of  cancer. 
Or.  again.  It  might  be  used  to  share  the 
wealth  by  being  handed  out  In  $5  bills  at 
your  neighborhood  supermarket.  It  would 
probably  do  more  good  that  way. 

Instead  it  Is  being  devoted  to  such  matters 
as  "A  Collection  of  Critical  Editions  of  and 
Studies  on  Medieval  Canon  Law"  at  $10,000 
a  throw. 

The  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities may  agonize  that  this  Is  an  exag- 
geration. There  were,  after  all,  attempts  to 
deny  that  other  grants  mentioned  by  Irate 
Congressmen  did  not  really  exist  and  were 
the  invention  of  malign  right-wingers  and 
antl-intcllectuallsts.  But  the  granu  I  In- 
tend to  list  come  from  one  of  NFAH's  own 
pubUclty  releases.     For  example: 

"Literary  Investigation  of  American  Popu- 
lar Culture"— $12,650: 

"The  Unpublished  Memoirs  of  the  Spaniard 
Oviedo  (1478-1557)"— $6,952; 

"Papers  of  the  Harmony  Society" — $15,000; 

"Winchester  (England)  Excavations" — 
$17,205; 

"Did  Edmund  Burke  Write  the  18th  Cen- 
tury Journal.  The  Annual  Register?" — 
$18,800; 

"The  Interpretation  of  Tintoretto's  Paint- 
ings In  the  Upper  Hall  of  the  Scuola  dl  San 
Rocco  In  Venice"— $15,000; 

"An  Analysis  of  Prose  Works  by  Masters 
of  Arts  at  European  Universities.  Between 
1270  and  1350"— $11,700; 

"A  Biographical  Dictionary  and  Census  of 
Theatrical  Performers  on  the  Stages  of  Lon- 


don and  Its  Suburbs  Irom  1660  to  1801" — 
$20,000; 

"The  Southwestern  Journals  of  Adolph  P. 
Bandeller,  written  1883  to  1883"— ♦6,370; 

"Computer  Concordances  of  Five  English 
Poets" — $23,000; 

"Dictionary  of  Old  High  German  Glosses" — 

$18,700. 

And,  for  those  who  can't  read: 

"Recitation  of  Chinese  Classical  Litera- 
ture" — S8.950. 

This  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  list  of 
goodies  the  American  people  are  getting  for 
the  tax  dollars  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  seem  disposed  to  give  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities.  But 
once  these  momentous  works  are  compiled, 
what  win  happen  to  them?  Representative 
Hall  tried  to  find  out,  and  he  Is  still  trying 
to  untangle  himself  from  the  double  talk. 
Who  has  title  to  these  Federally-subsidized 
researches? 

"Does  any  taxpayer  have  the  right  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  end  product?"  "Doc"  Hall 
asks.  "The  deputy  director  (of  NFAH)  says 
he  Is  not  sure.  Does  the  Federal  government 
share  In  the  profits  of  any  of  this  research 
In  case  one  of  these  studies  becomes  a  best 
seller?  No  one  downtown" — In  the  Executive 
Branch — "seems  to  know." 

Dr.  David  Kunzle,  the  scholar  who  wrote 
the  "comic  book"  history,  tips  us  off,  how- 
ever. He  complains  that  If  criticisms  of  that 
grant  had  come  at  the  time  his  book  was 
published,  "they  would  have  skyrocketed 
sales."  That  would  have  been  nice  for  Dr. 
Kunzle  and  his  scholarly  cronies  in  Santa 
Barbara.  California,  but  where  would  that 
leave  the  taxpayer?  That  question,  ad- 
dressed to  enough  members  of  Congress, 
might  get  results.  Meanwhile,  save  up  for 
that  6  percent  tax  Increase.  The  NFAH  and 
its  cousins  In  government  have  their  eyes  on 
It  and  their  hands  out. 


INCREASE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  This 
bill  will  Increase  the  exemption  presently 
allowed  Individuals  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  Currently  a  taxpayer 
Is  allowed  a  $600  personal  exemption  for 
himself,  spouse,  and  each  qualified  de- 
pendent. Under  my  bill,  the  exemption 
will  be  Initially  raised  to  $800  for  2 
calendar  years  and  will  then  be  raised  to 
$1,000.  I  have  long  felt  the  present  $600 
per  year  exemption  grossly  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  one  attempting  to 
provide  himself  and  his  family  with  the 
necessities  of  life. 

When  the  income  tax  law  was  first 
enacted,  a  wage-earner  was  allowed  an 
exemption  of  $3,000  plus  an  additional 
$1,000  if  he  had  a  family.  This  exemp- 
tion remained  in  effect  from  1913 
through  1916.  It  proved  adequate  be- 
cause it  existed  at  a  time  in  our  history 
when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  approximately  100  million  and  tlie 
gross  national  product  was  approxi- 
mately $40  billion — adjusted  Lo  current 
dollars. 

The  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
income  tax  law  have  seen  a  number  of 
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adjustments  made  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
emption allowed.  During  the  war  years 
of  1942-47,  the  exemption  was  reduced 
to  $500  per  person.  This,  of  coiu-se,  was 
justified  due  to  the  demands  of  a  war- 
time budget  upon  a  strained  Federal 
Treasury.  Everyone  recognized  the  fig- 
ure as  inadequate;  and,  in  1948.  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  present 
figure  of  $600  per  year  was  fixed  by 
Congress. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  $600  figure 
may  have  been  more  realistic  in  1948 
than  it  is  today,  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  was  not  adequate  even  in  1948. 
Today,  it  is  grossly  inadequate.  If  the 
$600  exemption  were  now  raised  to  pro- 
vide the  same  purchasing  power  as  it 
had  in  1948,  it  would  be  $822.  Thus, 
for  a  family  of  four,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion would  have  to  be  raised  to  $3,288 

$822  times  four— to  provide  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  the  $2.400— $600 
times  four— personal  exemption  pro- 
vided in  1948. 

An  independent  study,  conducted  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research 
in  October  1966.  reveals  the  essential 
annual  income  for  a  family  of  four  in 
the  20  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
In  June  1966,  that  requisite  income  was 
$6,797.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
figures  reveal  the  necessary  income  to 
maintain  a  family  of  four  in  a  "modest 
but  adequate"  family  life  as  $6,161. 
These  figures,  published  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  include  an  allowance  for  increased 
Federal  income  and  social  securitv  taxes. 
Obviously,  then,  an  increase  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption  allowed  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  required  gross  earnings 
per  family. 

Our  own  Government  does  not  pre- 
tend that  it  can  maintain  a  person  for 
$600  per  year.  /Many  high  officials  are 
now  advocating  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come of  $3,500  for  a  family  of  four.  It 
is  ironic  that,  under  our  present  income 
tax  exemption,  that  same  family  would 
be  required  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes 
on  $750  of  the  $3,500. 

This  assumes  utilization  of  the  $600 
exemption  per  person  and  the  optional 
standard  deduction  of  10  percent  or 
$350. 

In  effect,  the  same  Government  which 
recogmzes  the  need  of  a  family  of  four 
for  an  annual  income  of  $3,500  is  un- 
willmg  to  grant  the  same  family  suffi- 
cient exemptions  from  income  taxes  to 
pay  for  their  own  cost  of  living  Fol- 
lowing the  Castro  takeover  in  Cuba,  our 
Government  established  a  grant  of 
$1,000  per  year  for  Cuban  children  ref- 
ugees in  this  country.  Here  again,  the 
Government  has  given  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  one  can  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  less  than 
♦1,000  per  year. 

.oA«  '^  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
5-00  per  year  in  the  allowed  personal 
exemption  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
receipts  of  $6  billion  per  year.  A  review 
of  gross  Federal  receipts  during  the  past 
0  years  reveals  an  average  annual  In- 
ciease  in  receipts  of  more  than  $7  billion 
fK  "u^'  ^^^  diversion  of  $6  billion  into 
tne  hands  of  the  taxpayers  to  care  for 
ineir  own  needs  could  easily  be  absorbed 
oy  the  yearly  increase  in  Federal  receipts. 
«  Is  further  estimated  that  the  contem- 
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plated  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $1,000  after  2  years  would  result 
in  an  additional  loss  of  $5.4  billion  in 
Federal  receipts.  This  sum  could  also 
be  absorbed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  effect  of  diverting  these  Federal 
receipts  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
would  definitely  not  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  the  total  amount 
diverted.  An  increase  of  $6  billion  in 
purchasing  power  will  undoubtedly  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  This  happened  with  the  de- 
crease in  tax  rates  in  1964  and  would 
inevitably  occur  again.  Further,  it  must 
be  lecognized  that  an  increase  in  eco- 
nomic activity  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  gross  taxable  income. 

The  family  unit  is  the  molecule  which 
makes  up  the  substance  and  the  body  of 
our  society.  The  economic  well-being  of 
the  family  unit  is  of  vital  concern,  not 
only  to  the  breadwinner  of  the  family, 
but  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  to  add  to  the  economic  stability 
of  our  family  units  by  permitting  the 
family  a  sufficient  amount  of  tax-free 
income  with  which  it  can  provide  for  its 
economic  needs. 

I  urgently  request  that  this  bill  be 
given  favorable  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  POLARIS  SUBMARINES 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
return  from  sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S.  Will 
Rogers  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
progi-am  to  construct  41  nuclear  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  Polaris 
ballistic  missiles.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  due  in  large  part  to  the  leader- 
ship and  foresight  of  Adm.  Hvman  G 
Rickover.  The  41  submarines  are  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  admiral. 

I  propose  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives issue  as  a  House  document  a 
compilation  of  the  letters  which  Admiral 
Rickover  has  sent  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  upon  the  completion  of  sea 
trials  of  each  of  the  last  25  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarines.  These  25  letters,  con- 
cerrung  the  individuals  for  whom  the 
submarines  were  named,  document  the 
lives  of  Americans  whose  eveiy  effort  was 
to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Admiral  Rickover  in  noting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  program  observed  that 

FEBRtJARY    13.    1967. 

The  Polaris  Submarine 
The  U.S.S.  Will  Rogers  Is  the  last  of  41 
Polaris  submarines  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  occasion  seems  appropriate  for  a  brief 
summary  of  the  purpose  of  the  Polaris  nro- 
gram. 

It  was  Jtist  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  submarine,  the 
U.S3.  Nautilus,  put  to  sea  (17  January  1955) 
That  same  year  the  Navy  began  developing 
a  ballistic  missile  for  launching  from  a 
nuclear  submarine.  The  first  such  missile 
was  launched  from  the  U.S.S.  George  Wash- 
ington, 20  July  1960. 


It  is  the  combination  of  nuclear  propulsion 
with  long-range  atomic  mlseiles  that  makes 
Polaris  submarines  virtually  invulnerable  and 
highly  lethal  weapon  systems  Nuclear  prrr- 
pulsion  enables  these  ships  to  travel  enor- 
mous distances  beneath  the  surface  of  ihe 
ocean  and  remain  submerged  for  months  at 
a  time.  They  are  completely  self-susiam- 
ing.  They  make  their  own  air  and  water 
Their  crews  maintain  and  repair  all  equip- 
ment on  board. 

Senator  Clinton  P,  Anderson  of  the  Jo;nt 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energv 
commenting  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Po- 
laris submarine,  said:  ".  .  .  the  nuclear  pro- 
pelled ballistic  missile  submarine  marks  the 
closest  approach  now  foreseeable  to  an  u'ti- 
mate  dettrrent." 

President  John  F.  Kennedv,  after  obser;  i  g 
a  successful  launch  of  a  Polaris  missile  from 
the  U.S.S,  Andreic  Jackson  in  November  1963 
said:  'Once  one  has  seen  a  Polaris  firing 
t;ie  efficacy  of  this  weapons  svstem  as  a 
deterrent  is  not  debatable." 

And  President  Johnson,  in  his  special  mes- 
E:^e  on  national  defense.  18  Januarv  1965 
announced  that  the  admimstration  proposc-d 
to  develop  a  new  missile  system— Poseidon  — 
to  increase  the  striking  power  of  our  missile 
carrying  submarines. 

The  advantage  to  the  United  States  is 
obMouE.  Any  would-be  aggressor  is  aware 
that  we  possess  41  Polaris  submarines,  whose 
location  he  does  not  know,  each  equipped 
with  16  missiles  having  destructive  power 
greater  than  that  of  all  exploeives  u&ed  m 
World  War  II.  For  him  to  attack  the  U  S 
proper,  unless  he  had  previouslv  destroved 
our  Polaris  fleet,  would  be  futile. 

H.  G.  Rickover 

Admiral  Rickovers  letters  describe  the 
pioneering  spirit,  the  determination  and 
the  loyalty  of  these  patriots  in  a  si.vle 
which  can  be  readily  understood  and 
widely  appreciated.  For  this  reason  I 
propose  the  printing  of  5.000  copies  of 
the  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
and  4.360  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. Now  I  ask  that  we  recognize  his 
contribution  to  the  historj-  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  publish  these  noteworthy  letters 
as  a  House  document . 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  OP  EARNINGS 
LIMITATION  UNDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,600 
the  amount  which  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  annually  without  suffer- 
ing a  reduction  in  benefits. 

The  present  earnings  limitation  of 
$1,500  annually,  which  was  increased 
only  slightly  from  $1,200  last  vear.  is  in- 
adequate. The  average  benefits  under 
social  security  are  low  indeed  considei-inc 
the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  li\-ing  in 
recent  years.  While  it  is  true  that  in- 
creased maximum  benefits  voted  in  re- 
cent years,  combined  with  the  present 
maximum  earnings  limitation  would  per- 
mit an  individual  to  rise  above  the  pov- 
erty level  by  almost  $10  per  week,  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  here  now.  and  those 
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presently  living  on  these  fixed  Incomes 
are  having  great  difflculty  waiting  for  the 
maximum  benefits  to  be  made  available. 
The  spirit  of  "social  security"  is  cer- 
tainly impeded  by  the  limitation  on  a 
continued  effort  to  improve  one's  earn- 
ings. As  I  obsei-ved  last  year  when  I  in- 
troduced le.cri.slation  with  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  mind,  the  present  law  tends  to 
destroy  the  incentive  through  which  this 
country  has  achieved  its  great  strength 
and  discourages  many  elder  citizens  who 
have  valuable  skills  which  can  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  Certainly,  these 
citizens  should  be  encouraued,  not  frus- 
trated, in  the  desire  to  use  their  full 
capabilities. 

In  addition  to  other  considerations, 
the  present  limitation  is  discriminatory 
in  tliat  those  over  72  years  of  age  are 
permitted  unlimited  earnings  without 
loss  of  benefits,  and  individuals  receiv- 
ing investment  income  are  not  denied 
benefits.  To  my  mind,  the  limitation 
should  be  increased  or  entirely  removed 
so  that  the  morale  of  our  elder  citizens 
can  be  restored.  We  continue  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  lot 
of  our  elder  citizens.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  help  those  who  wish  to  help 
themselves. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  existing  inequities 
and  discriminatory  practices  which  are 
penalizing  those  who  receive  the  bene- 
fits for  which  they  paid  in  earlier  j-ears. 


THE  27TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  KATYN 
MASSACRE 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M  nnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  27 
years  ago  Soviet  Union  oflicials  per- 
petrated the  Katyn  massacre,  in  which 
approximately  15,000  Polish  prisoners  of 
war  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The 
scene  was  the  Katyn  forest  area  of  the 
Ukraine. 

On  December  22.  1952,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre made  its  final  report.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  occasional  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  but  the  committee's 
groundwork  has  never  been  efifectively 
implemented. 

It  is  necessary.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to 
persistently  remind  the  American  public 
by  maintaining  public  discussion  of  So- 
viet crimes,  such  as  the  Katyn  mas.sacrc, 
so  that  the  true  nature  of  communism 
can  be  recognized. 

The  Katyn  ma.ssacre  was,  and  remains, 
a  major  example  of  the  tragedy  of  trust- 
ing the  Communists.  President  Roose- 
velt extracted  what  he  thought  was  a 
fine  agreement  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  them  release  Polish  troops  that  they 
captured  when  they  stabbed  Poland  In 
the  back  in.  collusion  with  Adolf  Hit- 
ler. The  murder  of  these  oCBcers  was 
first  suspected  when  none  of  them  ap- 


peared with  the  other  Polish  troops  who 
were  shipped  through  Iran  by  their  Soviet 
captors. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  we 
ponder  the  historic  lesson  of  the  Katyn 
mas,sacre  at  a  time  when  our  State  De- 
partment is  frantically  apiaeasing  the  So- 
viet Union.  History  also  dictates,  Mr. 
Si.>eaker,  that  until  legitimate  govern- 
ment is  restored  to  Poland  the  victims  of 
the  Katyn  ma.ssacre  and  the  thousands 
of  other  Polish  troops  w-ho  gave  their 
lives  for  freedom  during  World  War  n 
will  have  died  in  vain. 

We  trust  that  history  will  someday 
prove  tiiat  tlirou"h  the  virtue  of  a  Icrit- 
imate  nntion  rather  than  duplicity  of 
communism,  Poland  will  one  day  be  a  free 
rather  than  captive  nation. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REconD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MinncEota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25  will  mark  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  people  of  Byelorussia.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  on  this 
occasion  to  the  brave  Byelorussians 
who.se  short  period  of  freedom  was  cut 
short  by  the  Bolshevik  forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  certainly 
does  not  represent  their  wishes  or  hopes, 
but  merely  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  Thus,  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple sufJer  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  captive  peoples  of  communism 
under  a  cruel  dictatorship. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  many  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian origin  who  continue  to  strive  for  the 
eventual  restoration  of  freedom  for  their 
homeland. 

This  anniversary  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues  to 
burn  in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  that 
the  desire  for  independence  and  self- 
government  continues  to  be  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  emphasize 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  order 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the 
cruel  oppression  under  which  the  Byelo- 
russian and  other  captive  nations  of  com- 
munism suffer. 

It  Is  also  practical  for  us  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  and  Increase  the  hours 
of  the  "Voice  of  America"  program  to  the 
non-Russian  peoples  who  are  captives 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  May  I  also  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, which  theoretically  Is  a  private 
organization  but  for  prawstlcal  purposes 
now  has  Its  policy  dictated  by  the  State 
Department,  is  not  effectively  beaming 
messages  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


At  this  point  in  history  we  should  em- 
phasize the  right  of  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia to  enjoy  the  self-determination  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  by  Com- 
munist dictators  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  heroic  people  of  Byelorussia  have 
been  extremely  effective  in  maintaining 
their  spirit  and  determination  in  the  facs 
of  Communist  oppression.  We  must  not 
permit  their  spirit  and  determination  to 
be  in  vain. 


A  U.S.  POLICY  OP  UNFINISHED 
LIBERATION 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  in  this  country  there  has  been 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  requires  a  general  overhaul- 
ing and  modification,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly 
the  consequences  of  our  policy  these  past 
three  decades  have  not  be  reassuring 
and  successful. 

Recently  every  Member  received  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  U.S.  Policy  of  Un- 
finished Liberation."  It  was  written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown 
University.  The  pamphlet  describes  in 
lucid  form  the  alternative  to  established 
policy  and  the  greater  prospects  for 
peace  and  cold  war  victory.  It  points 
out  the  grand  illusion  by  which  we  are 
thinking  and  living  today,  which  has 
been  largely  induced  by  Moscow's  stra- 
tegic peaceful  coexistence  campaign. 
Many  of  us  have  found  the  ideals  elabo- 
rated in  this  pamphlet  thought  provok- 
ing and  challenging.  Because  they  would 
also  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  our  cit- 
izenry I  have  requested  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  in  tlie  body  of  the 
Record. 

It  fellows  herewith: 
A  U.S.  PoLicT  OF  Unfinished  Liber.mion 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
Time  favors  the  Soviet  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  Imperio-colonlallsts,  not  the  worlds 
e.icponents  of  democratic  freedom.  Time  for 
economic  acceleration,  also  time  for  further 
nucle.ir  development,  perhaps  a  scientific 
breakthrough,  and  ajiti-mlssile  defense,  and 
certainly  time  for  methodical  subversion  and 
psycho-poUtlcal  preparations — all  these  de- 
velopments require  time  and  in  time  will 
produce  further  Red  takeovers.  On  our  side 
It  Is  well  to  recall  that  cultural  exchange. 
trade,  diplomatic  acquiescence,  self-imposed 
restraints  on  military,  economic,  and  political 
power,  and  other  measures  of  peacebuUdlug 
were  applied  In  even  greater  degree  to  the 
German.  Italian,  and  Japanese  totalltarlans, 
and  they  failed.  What  rational  ground  Is 
there  for  believing  that  these  same  measures 
win  succeed  In  application  to  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian and  Red  Chinese  totalltarlans?  In  this 
calculus  of  basic  fwwer  and  maneuver  Red 
puppets  and  associates  In  themselves  count 
for  little,  and  the  total  context  of  power 
play  Is  far  more  disadvantageous  to  the  Free 
World  today  than  It  was  over  a  generation 
ago. 

In  a  politically  contrived  address  on  Im- 
proving relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson  placed  favorable  emphasis  on  a 
number  of  factors  which  will  Inevitably  In- 
tensify this  disadvantage  and  thus  repeat  the 
grave  errors  of  only  30  years  ago.'  The  &rst 
and  most  stgnlflcant  is  the  continuity  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  "Under 
the  last  four  Presidents  our  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  same."  he 
said  approvingly.  Relate  this  policy  to  dem- 
onstrative facts,  particularly  the  grossly  dis- 
proportionate growth  in  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  USSR,  and  there  is  every 
empirical  reason  to  demand  a  necessary 
change  in  this  misleading  policy. 

Second,  for  an  heir  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  declare  outright  "Our  purpose  is 
not  to  overturn  other  governments  but  to 
help  the  people  of  Europe  to  achieve  together 
a  continent  In  which  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  work  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  together  for  the  common  good  .  .  ." 
goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  why  Moscow 
can  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  period  of 
rapid  buildup  for  world-wide  Russian  Cold 
War  aggression.  The  President's  additional 
stress  on  liberalized  trade,  cultural  exchange, 
and  tourism  has  nothing  on  the  British  use 
of  these  means  in  relation  to  Nazi  Germany 
during  the  30's. 

Most  noteworthy  was  Senator  Fulbrlght's 
endorsement  of  this  presidential  address. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  also  is  under  the  Illusion  that 
the  USSR  Is  a  "nation,"  could  hardly  restrain 
his  delight  In  blessing  the  address  and  in 
quoting  from  the  President's  previous  Idaho 
Palls  speech  where  Johnson  underscored  the 
need  for  "cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  bene- 
fits of  such  cooperation,  the  whole  world 
would  share  and  so,  I  think,  would  both 
nations." «  Could  you  have  visualized  the 
United  States  "cooperating"  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many or  Imperial  Japan,  powers  that  were 
not  as  dangerous  and  insidious  as  the  Rus- 
sian apparatus  Is?  Then,  too,  what  are  we 
to  "cooperate"  in?  There  is  little  or  noth- 
ing for  us  to  gain  from  the  Russian  copyists, 
but  there  are  immensities  of  knowledge, 
skills,  and  technology  they  stand  to  gain 
from  us. 

Lest  we  forget,  we  cooperated  with  Moscow 
(luring  World  War  II;  today  we  should  stand 
aghast  at  the  results  of  that  alliance.  The 
continuity  of  policy  toward  the  USSR  which 
President  Johnson  makes  so  much  of  Is,  In 
the  light  of  c\unulatlve  evidence,  the  best 
guarantee  for  additional  future  disasters  and 
a  truly  Inevitable  hot  World  War  III. 

THE  OISASTROTTS  VS.  POLICT  TOWAKD  THE  n£.SJl. 

It  is  Startling,  Indeed,  how  little  perspec- 
tive has  been  shown  regarding  this  virtually 
pro-Russian  policy,  whose  roots  really  ex- 
tend back  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
One  should  Judge  any  pyoUcy,  whether  It's 
based  on  false  assumptions  and  loose  prin- 
ciples or  no,  by  its  concrete  results.  This  Is 
the  only  final  and  rational  approach  to  a 
critical  evaluation  of  any  policy.  To  laud 
the  continuity  of  a  policy  that  has  already 
led  to  heavy  losses  for  freedom  borders  on 
the  Irrational.  By  the  record  we  have  noth- 
ing to  take  pride  In  our  Insular  policy  toward 
the  USSR. 

Just  consider  a  few  highlights  of  this  rec- 
ord. The  spectacular  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  Empire — from  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic  to  the 
USSR  to  the  Danube,  the  Pacific,  and  Cuba — 
within  the  brief  span  of  60  years  and  with 
patently  Inferior  resources  Is  a  hallmark  of 
political  art  and  genius,  regardless  of  lt« 
immoral   qualities.    Fifty   years   are   but   a 


second  In  historical  time;  quite  objectively, 
the  emplre-biUldlng  achievements  of  the 
Russian  totalltarlans  must  be  given  due  and 
full  credit,  again  despite  their  brutal  and 
unethical  aspects. 

A  sober  contemplation  of  this  all-dominant 
fact  cannot  but  demand  a  consideration  of 
Its  numerous  causal  reasons.  Salient  among 
them  are  the  pronounced  American  contri- 
butions to  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlal- 
ism,  derived  both  from  errors  of  commission 
and  omission.  Sowing  the  seeds  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  toward  the  USSR,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son committed  one  of  the  two  colossal  po- 
litical blunders  of  this  century  when,  out 
of  plain  Ignorance,  he  failed  to  apply  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination  to 
the  many  subjugated  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  Russian  Empire.  The  firm  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  would  have  eflTectively 
guaranteed  the  newly-won  freedom  and 
statehood  of  these  nations  and  thus  have 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  new  Russian 
Empire  under  the  guise  of  the  USSR  and 
fraudulent  Communism.  How  different  the 
course  of  the  20th  century  history  would  have 
been  had  the  cause  of  national  Independence 
been  founded  on  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing! We  still  are  suffering  from  this  knowl- 
edge gap  today;  needless  to  say.  the  price  of 
Wilson's  failure  still  Is  being  paid  by  us 
today.  A  continuity  of  error  Is  as  real  as 
one  of  truth. 

In  this  broad  perspective,  the  original 
Wilsonian  error  was  compounded  and  added 
t-o  by  U.S.  economic  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  (now  In 
form  of  the  USSR.  1920's-40's) ,  America's 
diplomatic  recognition  of  this  empire-state, 
Roosevelt's  unconditional  support  of  the 
tyrannical  empire  during  World  War  II.  and 
his  naive  trust  in  Russian  words  at  Yalta 
and  Teheran.  Few  Americans  appreciate  the 
incTlcuIable  assistance  provided  by  American 
capital,  skin,  and  technology  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Industrial  foundations  of  the 
present  chief  enemy."  Today,  self-seeking 
Interests  are  once  again  clamoring  for  lib- 
eral trade  with  "Russia"  and  the  Red  Em- 
pire, which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  only 
mean  more  efficient  technology  for  the  to- 
talltarlans to  pursue  more  effectively  their 
Cold  War  aggressions  on  all  continents  of 
the  Free  World.  The  grave  error  we  com- 
mitted in  our  economic  relations  with  the 
totalitarian  Axis  powers  as  well  as  the  USSR, 
would  be  repeated  again  If  these  Interests 
were  to  have  their  way.« 

Those  who  argue  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Red  totalltarlans  In  Pelplng  and  else- 
where In  the  empire  might  do  well  to  review 
the  deception  and  adverse  results  of  our 
earlier  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Russian 
totalltarlans.  Progressive  humanizatlon  and 
genuine  peaceable  relations,  not  to  speak  of 
opportunities  for  expanded  freedom,  were  the 
lost  objectives  of  that  venture.  The  1933 
step  broadened  the  field  for  Moscow's  Cold 
War  operations  against  the  U.S.  Moreover, 
the  cruel  aspect  of  humanitarian  America 
recognizing  the  USSR  while  mlUlons  of 
Ukrainians.  Cossacks,  North  Caucasians  and 
others  were  starving  and  dying  in  a  massive 
Russian  man-made  famine  was  of  no  con- 
cern to  those  bent  on  honoring  the  world's 
outstanding  genocidlsts.  How  foolishly  we 
squander  the  uses  and  power  of  diplomatic 
recognition  was  again  demonstrated  In  Oc- 
tober, 1956,  when  the  occasion  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  called  for  a  strategic  with- 
drawal of  such  recognition  from  the  USSR. 
As  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  history 
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of  mankind  it  behooves  us.  out  of  self-respect 
if  nothing  else,  to  place  greater  weight  and 
value  on  this  Instrument  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Occasions  will  certainly  arise  in  the 
future  to  warrant  such  prudent  discrimina- 
tion. 

Roosevelt's  unconditional  support  of  this 
tyrannical  empire  during  World  War  II  and 
his   unbelievable   naivete   at   Yalta   and   Te- 
heran are  matters  of  public  record  now.  How- 
ever, what  Is  not  suflSciently  understood  Is 
that  these  repetitive  aberrations  constitute 
the    continuity    of    our    policy    toward    the 
USSR.     Roosevelt,    too,   clung   to   the    basic 
fallacies  in  viewing  the  USSR  as  a  "nation- 
state,"  Its  population  as  consisting  solely  of 
Russians,  its  policies  oriented  fundamentaUy 
to     socio-economic     rather     than     Imperlo- 
coloniallst   objectives,   and   Its   capability   of 
evolving  Into  a  peaceable,  democratic  state 
and  yet  remain  an  imperial  network.    Turned 
obversely.    these   Ingredient   assumptions   of 
the  continuous  policy  toward  the  USSR  speU 
a  protracted  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  that 
state,  the  multi-national  composition  of  the 
population,  the  widespread  condition  of  ram- 
pant Imperio-colonlallsm,  and  the  institu- 
tional nexus  between  internal  predatlon  and 
external  aggression,  whether  in  direct  mili- 
tary form  or  by  Indirect  paramilitary  means. 
Clearly,  Roosevelt's  errors  formed  the  sec- 
ond colossal,   political   blunder  in  this  cen- 
tury.   They  opened  up  the  dikes  for  the  third 
wave  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlallsm. 
the  two  preceding  ones  being  the  1918-22  and 
1939-40   periods.     The   conquest   of    Central 
Europe,   mainland  China,  North  Korea  and 
others  are  traceable  to  this  egregious  blunder. 
As  Anthony  Eden  plainly  shows  in  his  mem- 
oirs, the  very  first  thing  that  troubled  Stalin 
was  the  allied  attitude  toward  the  captive 
non-Russian   nations   in   the   USSR!     Being 
assured  that  his  Inner  fortress  would  remain 
intact.  Stalin  then  planned  with  ease  and  in 
patient  time  the  further  expansion  of  the 
Soviet    Russian    Empire.     What    transpired 
from  1945  on  is  now  prologue. 

Almost  in  the  nature  of  a  political  cycle 
repeating  itself  after  a  generation,  measures 
being  considered  today  are  once  again  plac- 
ing us  on  the  brink  of  recommitting  past 
errors.  The  whole  Illusory  concept  of  "de- 
tente with  Russia."  the  US-USSR  Consular 
Convention,  increased  trade  with  the  empire- 
state,  and  notions  of  an  alliance  with  "Rus- 
sia "  against  Red  China  are  based  on  the  false 
assumptions  and  preconceptions  underlying 
the  continuity  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
USSR.  The  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  current  picture  is  extraneous  to  the  Issue 
at  hand  and  cannot  logically  be  Introduced 
as  a  basis  of  rationalization  for  perpetuating 
old  myths. 

In  tota.  our  record  of  relations  with  East- 
em  Europe  generally  and  the  USSR  In  partic- 
ular is  an  exceptionally  pitiful  one.  It  is 
as  though,  through  Ignorance  and  inadver- 
tent errors,  America  has  become  the  historic 
guardian  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  Is  most 
difficult  to  see  what  President  Johnson  has 
to  gloat  about  this  record.  We  won  two 
world  wars  at  heavy  cost  of  life  and  treasure, 
but  because  of  pollOcal  unpreparedness  and 
habituated  myth-making,  we  also  lost  the 
peace  twice.  Following  World  War  II  we 
enjoyed  atomic  monopoly  and  air  supremacy; 
no  power  In  the  world,  including  the  USSR, 
could  have  successfully  opposed  our  gen- 
erated pressures  for  expanded  freedom;  yet 
within  the  short  span  of  a  decade  both  the 
monopoly  and  unrivaled  supremacy  quickly 
evaporated.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  nation 
In  history  has  lost  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time  as  we.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Simple  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  key  to 
p>eace.  victory  and  freedom  is  a  princlpled'and 
rational  policy  toward  the  USSR.  The  major 
source  of  trouble  and  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  Is  not  Pelplng,  Havana,  Hanoi, 
Cairo  and  what  have  you,  but  solely  and  ex- 
clusively Moscow.     A  bit  of  reflection  •will 
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show  that  the  prime  and  determining  power 
base  of  the  Red  Empire  Is  Moscow's  Inner 
empire,  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  In  ultimate 
terms  of  distributed  power  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  Including  mainland  China,  depends 
for  Its  survival  upon  this  base.  Nevertheless, 
this  power  center  Is  so  profoundly  fraught 
with  vulnerabilities  that  a  sane  policy  to- 
ward the  USSR  could  Insure  an  essential 
surcease  In  Russian  Cold  War  aggressions  In 
the  Free  World,  a  drastic  weakening  of  the 
total  empire  itself,  and  paramount  strides 
In  the  direction  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 
An  equation  such  as  USSR  — Ukraine  (largest 
captive  non-Russian  nation  In  both  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  USSR)  =0  would  then 
begin  to  make  sense  to  most  Americans;  the 
miserable  military  record  of  the  p>olyglot  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  In  this  century  would  als' 
become  more  Intelligible  to  most  of  us; 
and.  among  other  things,  the  so-called 
enigma  of  Russia  would  be  permanently  dis- 
solved. Appeasement  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
Fmplre  via  "cooperation"  and  "agreement" 
only  whets  the  appetite  of  the  Bear  more, 
for  It  signifies  weakness  in  will  and  vision.  It 
has  been  so  In  the  past;  It  will  be  so  In  the 
future. 

In  short,  a  sane  US.  policy  toward  the 
USSR  would  become  the  focal  point  of  a 
general  American  p>ollcy  of  unfinished  libera- 
tion. Within  the  USSR,  for  over  40  years 
most  of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
have  been  seeking  liberation  from  Soviet 
Russian  Imperio-colonlalism,  and  the  Rus- 
sian nation  Itself  stands  to  be  liberated  from 
five  centuries  of  negated  freedom,  a  libera- 
tion necessarily  predicated  on  that  of  the 
conquered.  In  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
empire,  extending  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, liberation  from  the  manacles  of 
Russian  power  Inflames  the  heart  of  every 
patriotic  Hungarian  as  well  as  that  of  a 
North  Korean,  every  Polish  patriot  as  also 
his  North  Vietnamese  and  Cuban  counter- 
part. And  in  all  the  common  denominator, 
both  historically  and  analytically.  Is  their 
captivity  to  the  ultimate  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallst  power.  There  Is  an  ag- 
gregate power  in  the  captive  nations,  taken  as 
a  whole,  which  far  exceeds  all  the  |>ower  of 
nuclear  weapons  now  existing.  We  have  not 
even  begun  to  tap  this  tremendous  power  as. 
Indeed,  we  have  failed  so  far  to  use  effec- 
tively our  other  forms  of  power  be  they 
technologic,   economic,  military,  and  moral. 

COMEDY    AND    TIUCEDT    IN    U.S.    FOREIGN    POLICY 

For  the  past  two  decades  comedy  and 
tragedy  have  marked  the  discussions,  for- 
mulation, and  effects  surrounding  general 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  tragedy  has  been  In 
its  effects,  as  seen  In  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  where  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  American  lives  took  place  In 
situations  that  could  have  been  prevented. 
In  this  respect,  there  will  be  more  Koreas, 
Vletnams,  and  Dominican  Republics  if  we 
fall  to  change  our  policy.  Curious,  isn't  It, 
that  Russian  lives  are  not  as  freely  spent  in 
diverse  parts  of  the  world?  Nor  will  they  be 
so  long  as  the  old  Russian  borderlands  policy 
In  Its  modern  Red  version  of  Communist 
Party  transmission  belts  continues  to  suc- 
ceed. 

As  to  comedy,  the  American  people  have 
been  entertained  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
slogans  dealing  with  our  foreign  relations. 
The  verbal  parade  has  Included  "contain- 
ment," "liberation,"  "peaceful  liberation." 
"containment  without  Isolation,"  "massive 
relation."  "peaceful  coexistence."  "the  Gene- 
va spirit."  "competitive  coexistence," 
"mutual  deterrence, '  "evolution."  "escala- 
tion," "disengagement,"  "bridges  of  under- 
standing," "competitive  engagement"  and 
many  other  scintillating  terms.  What  the 
semantic  mill  will  disgorge  tomorrow  Is  any- 
one's guess.  Similar  to  the  annual  dress 
fashion  or  ^to  shows,  old  Ideas  evidently 
require  new  verbal  dresses  and  bodies.    But 


whatever  the  dress  or  body  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  Ideas  has  remained  the  same.  This 
has  been  so  true  for  our  "changing  world," 
our  "nuclear  age."  our  "new  horizons";  as 
though  all  of  the  past  has  been  static. 

We  Americans  do  not  generally  go  In  for 
rigorous  conceptual  analyses.  "The  reasons 
for  this  condition  perhaps  are  many.  How- 
ever, this  quick  succession  of  conceptual 
constructs  Indicates  the  prevalence  of  much 
confusion  of  thought,  not  to  mention  an  In- 
ability to  draw  proper  logical  distinctions. 
Beyond  containment  and  liberation  the  other 
concepts  are  essentially  reducible  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  Careful  reflection  will  show 
th:it  the  unresolved  Issue  still  before  this  na- 
tion Is  fundamentally  between  the  continu- 
ation of  simple  containment  in  all  Its  patch- 
ed-up  appearances  and  the  projection  of 
liberation,  which  presupposes  and  mutually 
reinforces  containment  itself.  Yet  It  Is 
amazing  how   few   have   understood   this. 

The   evident   reason   for   this   condition   Is 
that  too  many  of   us   have  not  sufficiently 
comprehended  the  basic  meaning  of  libera- 
tion and  what  it  entails.     To  those  who  have 
devoted  considerable  thought   to   the  policy 
of  unfinished  liberation.  It  Is  logical,  experl- 
entliUly  sensible,  and.  assuming  a  will  to  sur- 
vive  as   an   Independent   nation.   It   Is   Ines- 
capable.   The  policy  Is  really  the  only  realis- 
tic alternative  to  either  relative  co-destruc- 
tion or  peaceful  and  plece-by-plece  surren- 
der.    Since  Korea   the   traditional   American 
Instinct  for  clear-cut  victory  has  lapsed  bad- 
ly,  but   the   assumption   holds   Inasmuch   as 
the  Instinct  can  be  easily  reactivated.    As  to 
choice,  when  Secretary  of  State   Dean  Rusk 
thinks  the  only  two  alternatives  to  his  policy 
of  p.itched-up  containment  are  a  hydrogen 
war  and  old-fashioned  American   Isolation- 
ism, he  clearly  reveals  the  limitations  of  our 
leadership.''    Unfortunately,  he  also  discloses 
his  own  unfamlllarlty  with  the  literature  and 
developments  bearing  on  this  crucial  Issue. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  liberating  the 
captive  nations  not  only  in  Eastern  Europe 
but  also  in  the  Red  Empire  as  a  whole — and 
without    precipitating    a    global    holocaust? 
Though    time    is   steadily    running   out.    the 
prospects  nevertheless  are  still  bright.    There 
can  be  numerous  opportunities  for  us  if  we 
exert    the    knowledge,    understanding,    will, 
and    courageous   determination    to   plan   for 
them    and    to   Implement   accordingly.      The 
situation  calls  for  a  different  type  of  leader- 
ship than  what  we  have  been  getting.     Be- 
cause of  our  unpreparedness  to  seize  upon 
fortuitous  opportunities,  we  missed  the  boat, 
for    example,    during   the   spectacular    Hun- 
garian  Revolution.     The   agent  of   freedom, 
Oleg  Penkovsky,  who  largely  penned  the  now 
famous  volume.  The  Penkovsky  Papers,  was 
not  wrong  In  saying  that  the  Russian  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  opposed  the  "Khrushchev  ad- 
venture" In  Hungary  and  that  If  "the  West 
had  slapped   Khrushchev  down   hard   then, 
he  would  not  be  In  power  today  and  all  of 
Eastern  E^Jrope  could  be  free."  "     Prom  the 
viewpoint  of  ideological  considerations.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  the  former  Russian  leader, 
aided  by  the  West's  Ineptitude,  rationalized 
his  delayed  action  on  the  basis  of  Czar  Nich- 
olas I's  Intervention  In  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution of  1848.' 

The  logic  and  reason  for  a  policy  of  unfin- 
ished liberation  can  almost  be  formulated 
Into  a  syllogism.  The  first  proposition  is  that, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  are  In  a  per- 
sistent Cold  War  with  a  messianic  enemy,  the 
Sortet  version  of  traditional  Russian  Imperlo- 


oolonlallsm."  The  second  proposition  is  that 
war,  whether  cold  or  hot.  Is  a  situation  that 
poses  the  Inescapable  Issue  of  victory  or  de- 
feat. Then  the  third  proposition  Is  that  as  a 
nation.  It  Is  necessary  for  us — in  fact,  we 
cannot  but  logically  seek — to  defeat  the  en- 
emy. In  our  times  the  nature  of  this  defeat 
means  political  defeat,  the  political  and  de- 
cisive defeat  of  the  Soviet  Russian  enemy 
All  this  appears  quite  simple  and  clear,  and 
Indeed  It  is.  As  time  will  tell.  It  Is  a  delusion 
to  believe  that  victory  on  net  balance  Is  not 
achievable  and  that  the  totalitarian  Red  syn- 
dicate, considerably  strengthened  In  time. 
would  sit  to  gas-e  at  the  erosion  of  Its  power 
through  "evolution." 

Each  of  these  prof)osillons  has  been  ex- 
tensively supported  by  elaborate  documenta- 
tion and  rational  discourse.  In  the  field  of 
human  action,  however,  logic  and  reason 
form  Just  one  part  of  the  story;  Intuitive  per- 
ception, vision,  and  will  form  the  other, 
usually  the  more  important  part.  But  com- 
mon sense  and  experienced  Judgment  are 
sufficient  to  Justify  these  propositions.  Tak- 
ing the  first,  we  read  of  the  Cold  War  in  the 
papers,  hear  about  It  over  the  radio,  and  even 
discuss  it.  So  there  is  at  least  a  verbal  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  are  In  a  Cold  War. 
Many  engage  In  wishful  thinking  about  Its 
cessation  as.  for  example,  one  educator  who 
has  proposed  a  presidential  proclamatioa 
commencing  with  these  words,  "I  hereby  de- 
clare that  the  cold  war  Is  over."  "  It  sounds 
foolish,  and  It  Is;  but  this  Indicates  how 
much  has  yet  to  be  learned  about  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  which  alone  Is 
the  original  cause  of  the  Cold  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Sir  Patrick  Henry 
Dean,  shows  common-sense  realism  In  warn- 
ing of  "a  continuing  cold  war"  and  under- 
scores "Independence  as  the  final  goal"  for 
International  society.'"  The  Independence  of 
nations  and  individuals  he  speaks  of  is  not 
the  Image  that  has  blinded  some  editorialists 
Into  thinking  that  the  captive  nations  of 
Central  Europe  are  no  longer  captive  because 
some  associates  of  the  Red  syndicate  have 
begun  to  flex  their  muscles."  Disconcerting 
as  it  may  be.  the  Cold  War  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exists.  Russian  cold 
war  activity  Is  not  new;  It  was  an  essential 
Institution  of  the  White  Czars  as  It  has  been 
and  Is  now  of  the  Red  Czars.  The  fact  that 
the  Bear  occasionally  cries  "peace"  doesn't 
mean  Its  forthcoming.  It  would  do  most  of 
us  well  to  re-read  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem 
about  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man: 

"When  he  stands  up  as  If  pleading.  In  waver- 
ing, man-brute  guise; 

When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  In  his 
little  swinish  eyes; 

When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarter,  with 
paws  like  hands  In  prayer 

That  Is  the  time  of  peril — the  time  of  the 
Truce  of  the  Bear!" 

Sheer  common  sense  dictates  that  once 
catapulted  Into  a  war,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
the  Issue  of  victory  and  defeat  be  faced  by 
the  challenged,  and  the  objective  of  positive 
victory  be  adopted  as  his  consuming  goal. 
Anything  less  than  these  will  only  postpone 
matters  to  the  accruing  advantage  of  the 
challenger.  If  we  think  that  we  have  won 
In  Korea  or  Laos,  or  are  winning  in  positive 
net  balance  terms  In  Vietnam,  we  are  only 
deluding    ourselves.      Being    primarily    con- 
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cerned  here  with  the  Cold  War,  there  should 
be  no  question  that  victory  Is  possible  and 
attainable.  The  very  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  menace  predetermines  the  choice  of 
either  victory  or  defeat.  Its  victims  amply 
attest  to  this  truth,  and  Its  own  oft-repeated 
determination  to  win  Is  enough  to  pre-judge 
our  resolution  to  do  likewise.  By  the  third 
proposition  it  follows  that  for  survival  as  a 
nation  we  must  logically  seek  positive  victory 
in  the  Cold  War,  I.e.  net  balance  gain,  or, 
barring  last-minute  recourse  to  military 
arms  and  the  likelihood  of  a  hot  global  war, 
be  ready  In  time  to  surrender  even  In  a  state 
of  Ignoble  compromise  to  the  enemy.  To 
read  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State — 
"Sometimes  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  those 
who  talk  about  a  "no  win'  policy  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  hydrogen  war" — one  cannot  but 
wonder  about  the  deep  Impression  created  by 
Moscow's  propaganda  machine  and  Its  co- 
existence or  co-destruction  myth  on  minds 
m  this  country.  "  The  possibility  of  such  a 
war  scarcely  Inhlblte  Red  Cold  War  strategy 
and  tactics  throughout  the  world. 

Our  third  proposition  certainly  cannot  at 
present  be  supported  by  much  empirical  evi- 
dence. There  is  no  Cold  War  apparatus 
proportionate  to  the  demands  of  the  objec- 
tive. The  proposition's  ultimate  support 
rests  In  the  directions  of  common  sense,  the 
Ideals  of  freedom,  and  in  otu-  dedication  to 
these  Ideals.  Unfortunately,  here  in  the 
United  States  we  have  to  some  extent  lost 
these  requisites,  along  with  a  temperate  sense 
of  national  patriotism.  Nevertheless,  this  In- 
disp>ensable  dedication  has  been  one  of  the 
very  springs  of  our  American  democracy, 
going  back  to  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  takes  these  documents  seriously 
and  Inspires  us  to  uphold  the  Ideals  of  free- 
dom by  deeds  rather  than  Just  by  occasioned 
words.  Still,  much  of  this  dedication  has 
been  sapped  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have 
had  almost  everything  within  the  range  of 
Irrational  excesses,  extending  from  myopic 
Kennanlsm  over  to  the  unrealistic  Fortress 
America  concept. " 

Knowing  that  this  Is  war,  albeit  a  Cold 
War  with  the  main  adversary.  If  we  are  not 
dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  then 
It  obviously  follows  that  we  are  prone  to 
compromise  ourselves  morally  and  politically. 
Logically,  there  Is  no  middle  ground.  We  are 
fooling  ourselves  to  believe  otherwise,  and 
the  Magl^iot-wall  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment won't  protect  our  fooleries.  We  have 
already  developed  a  sense  of  compromise  In 
our  willingness  by  omission  of  deed  to  accept 
the  status  quo  of  slavery  In  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world,  praying  that  "evolution" 
will  somehow  set  things  all  right.  By  this 
we  wishfully  look  for  peace  where  there  can 
be  no  peace.  And  as  this  Inclination  deep- 
ens, we  shall  continue  to  compromise  more 
and  more  until  the  only  alternative  will  be 
"I'd  rather  be  dead  than  Red"  or  "I'd  rather 
be  Red  than  dead."  The  policy  of  unfinished 
liberation  offers  the  choice  of  being  both  alive 
and  free. 

To  avoid  both  comedy  and  tragedy  m  our 
foreign  policy,  this  basic  logic  of  unfinished 
liberation  sets  forth  five  factors  which  sup- 
port Us  dominant  thesis.  The  factors  con- 
stitute In  a  sense  the  argument's  irreducible 
general  abstracts.  The  first  is  adequacy  of 
arms.  The  McNamara  numbers  game  In  the 
nuclear  ratio  exemplifies  mathematical  ob- 
tuseness  In  the  fixed  framework  of  psycho- 
political  warfare  and  the  type  of  computer 
thinking  that  will  lead  to  more  hot  wars,  big 
and  small.  It  Isn't  necessary  for  Moscow  to 
enjoy   any  clearcut   superiority  In   all  arms, 

'•  r'le  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1962,  p.  A28. 
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Including  nuclear  ones,  to  realize  its  goals. 
For  Its  Cold  War  purposes  a  given  adequacy 
of  arms  to  achieve  Its  ends  Is  enough,  though 
Its  imperlo-colonlalist  economy  will  surely 
provide  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  50's  we  hid  behind 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  distinct  superiority 
m  arms.  We  spoke  effusively  of  physical  de- 
terrence, the  great  deterrence  against  the  So- 
viet Russian  wave  of  the  future.  It  was  a 
plain  fact  that  we  had  overwhelming  mate- 
rial superiority;  it  was  also  plain  that  we 
squandered  Its  uses  In  the  Cold  War  because 
of  a  lack  of  understanding,  timidity,  and 
short  vision.  Since  the  sputniks,  ICBM's  and 
so  forth  the  deterrence  became  "mutual." 
Regardless  of  a  3:1  ICBM  ratio  In  our  favor 
now,  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  In  our 
power  of  overall  physical  deterrence  which 
has  shifted  the  power  play  to  other  elements 
in  the  psychopolitical  warfare  arsenal.  Un- 
questionably, the  arms  race  will  continue 
with  Inevitable  Soviet  Russian  superiority  in 
some  lines  of  weaponry,  particularly  anti- 
missile mlssllry  and  all  Its  obvious  Implica- 
tions. 

The  second  factor  In  this  calculus  Is  our 
accommodation  of  the  empire's  progressive 
buildup,  both  negatively  by  falling  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  unfinished  liberation  and  posi- 
tively by  repeating  errors  of  the  past,  such 
as  liberal  trade,  the  consular  convention, 
cultural  exchange  and  the  like.  Our  pres- 
ent irresolute  posture  guarantees  for  the 
Russians  the  steady  consolidation  of  their 
empire,  albeit  with  Its  recurring  diflSculties 
and  problems.  Remember,  they  had  even 
worse  problems  under  Stalin.  In  other 
words,  the  Maglnot-wall  policy  of  patched- 
up  containment  has  us  in  effect  saying  "let 
history  do  It — evolution,  you  know,"  "don't 
make  any  firm  decision,"  "let  us  see  prag- 
matically— day  by  day.  expediently,  playing 
by  ear — how  things  will  work  out,  and  let's 
shift  accordingly,"  "by  all  means,  no  long- 
range  plans,  no  fixed  and  set  objectives;  we 
mustn't  appear  Inflexible."  This  Is  the  usual 
Jargon  you  hear  In  many  governmental  areas, 
sometimes  spiced  up  with  thoughtless  gib- 
berish like  "escalation,"  "confrontation," 
and  "flexible  responses."  In  short,  we  have 
unmistakably  declared  otirselves:  In  behalf 
of  the  captive  nations  as  against  the  Red 
states,  do  nothing  of  serious  Import  to  dis- 
turb the  consolidating  processes  within  the 
vast  Soviet  Russian  Empire  which,  despite 
family  quarrels  and  the  like,  includes  main- 
land China,  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba 
where  none  of  the  Imposed  governments 
would  last  for  long  without  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  USSR. 

An  Integral  part  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperio- 
colonlallsm  Is  Its  International  conspiracy 
under  the  guise  of  Communism  and  the 
Communist  Parties  network.  We  mustn't 
overlook  this  fact  despite  Moecow's  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  pretensions.  The  under- 
current of  International  conspiracy  contin- 
ues unremittingly.  Multl-bllllons  of  rubles 
haven't  been  spent  for  fun  to  train  profes- 
sional revolutionaries,  prepare  "sleepers" 
and  potential  assassins  on  every  continent, 
and  provide  unlimited  facilities  for  the  Day 
as  determined  by  conditions  and  chance. 
Moscow  persistently  plans  for  political  and 
violent  sabotage  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment. Spawning  a  network  of  subversion, 
conspiracy,  disloyalty,  espionage,  and  sabo- 
tage has  been  a  traditional  Russian  stock  in 
trade  both  In  times  of  so-called  peace  and 
a  hot  war.  Based  on  the  old  dlvlde-and- 
conquer  principle,  operatives  in  the  network 
are  the  cadres  forming  the  enemy  from 
within,  and  within  the  United  States  they 
are  operating  as  already  shown  In  several 
dress  rehearsals  featuring  civil  rights  and 
Vietnam  war  dissent. 

Our  fourth  factor  Is  the  highly  concen- 
trated psycho-poUtlcal  propaganda  waged 
by  Moscow  and  the  syndicate.  We  have 
really  to  match  It;    yes,   even  lumping  to- 


gether the  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Liberty, 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  Russian  propa- 
ganda Is  essentially  faucet-like,  adroitly  ad- 
Justed  to  changing  conditions  and  tactical 
considerations.  For  example,  in  1954  there 
was  an  Intensive  political  offensive  for  peace 
emanating  from  the  Kremlin.  Immediately 
thereafter.  Moscow  prostituted  everything 
that  had  been  said  and  the  "Spirit  of  Ge- 
neva" expired.  Then,  at  Moscow's  initiative. 
the  West  was  lured  into  another  phase  of 
summit  fever,  followed  again  by  the  turbu- 
lences of  the  U-2  incident,  the  Khrushchev 
visit.  U.N.  theatrics,  and  the  Cuban  and 
Berlin  crisis.  With  economic  and  political 
problems  piling  up  in  its  empire.  Moscow 
was  forced  to  shift  gears  and  sue  for  a 
breathing  period  under  the  umbrella  of 
"peaceful  coexistence."  This  same  umbrella 
has  also  served  as  an  effective  shield  for  anti- 
American  propaganda  and  psycho-political, 
subversive  penetrations  on  every  continent. 
Its  effectiveness  will  undoubtedly  wear  out 
at  the  point  of  another  major  takeover  at- 
tempt. Meanwhile,  Moscow  mill  continue  to 
breed  confusion,  doubt,  and  debate  and  sow 
seeds  of  disunity  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Free  World.  After  all.  this  Is  the  essence 
of  the  Russian  Cold  War  against  the  still  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  world;  too.  it  Is  the 
life-blood  of  suri'ival  for  both  the  inner  and 
outer  spheres  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 
Shocking  though  it  may  seem,  the  final 
factor  is  the  real  advantage  of  the  first  sliot 
which  we  also  guarantee  to  Moscow.  For 
various  reasons  we  have  shunned  from  ac- 
tion along  lines  of  a  preventive  war.  al- 
though early  advocates  may  be  proven  right 
by  subsequent  history.  The  Russians  are  in 
position  to  develop  their  weaponry  and  seize 
the  real  possibility  of  firing  the  first  nuclear 
shot.  This  possibility  of  a  nuclear  Pearl 
Harbor  for  America  cannot  be  ruled  out  In 
the  event  of  a  major  technologic  break- 
through or  an  advanced  Russian  sj-stem  of 
anti-missile  defense.  Also,  the  power  of 
blackmail  looms  large  here. 

Briefly,  then,  when  one  reflects  on  these 
five  factors  pinned  to  our  present  policy  of 
patched-up  containment,  one  cannot  but 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  two  real  fright- 
ening possibilities  win  face  us  In  time.  One 
Is  for  the  United  States  to  suffer  military 
defeat,  given  a  peculiar  complex  of  events 
and  situations.  But  this  will  be  unlikely 
as  long  as  we  maintain  our  uninhibited 
progress  in  military  technology.  The  other 
possibility,  the  much  more  likely,  Is  a  pro- 
gressive, psycho-polltlcal  Isolation  resulting 
from  successful  Red  takeovers,  and  this, 
too,  would  spell  disastrous  defeat.  The  Com- 
mon Market  In  Europe,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America  and  several  other 
similar  developments  In  the  Free  World  are 
no  guarantees  against  this  possible  outcome. 
In  fact,  they  engender  tendencies  of  eu- 
phoria, apathy,  and  Indifference  that  could 
accelerate  It. 

Obviously,  no  rational  person  would  hold 
that  a  football  team  can  possibly  realize 
victory  by  constantly  playing  on  its  own 
side  of  the  flfty-yard  line.  This  is  precisely 
what  we  have  been  doing.  Building  bridges 
of  understanding  to  the  control  points  of 
the  Red  Empire  neither  advances  the 
enemies'  already  complete  understanding  of 
us.  our  weaknesses  and  strength,  nor  does  It 
place  us  on  the  field  of  real  play  in  the  pow- 
er game  of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  that  crucial 
point  of  really  entering  the  game  peaceablv. 
competitively,  and  for  win-keeps  that  clear- 
ly distinguishes  the  policy  of  unfinished  lib- 
eration from  that  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment and  its  self-defeating  bridge-bulldlng 
contraptions."  Under  the  latter,  all  the  maj- 
or crises  and  the  world's  tensions  are  really 
on    this    side    of    the    empire's    fences.     In 
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Asia.  Africa.  Europe,  and  Latin  America — 
and  even  here — tensions  are  being  created 
or  aggravated  as  we  are  led  by  the  enemy's 
Initiative  to  spend  ourselves  reacting  and 
tending  to  this  tension  today,  that  one  to- 
morrow, and  so  forth  ad  Inflnltum.  In  the 
meantime,  the  enemy  enjoys  psycho-politi- 
cal sancutary.  guaranteed  that  there  will  be 
no  precipitation  of  disturbances  or  tensions 
within  his  imperial  domain.  This  is  hardly 
in  the  tradition  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

NO    EXCUSE    FOR    NOT    KNOWING 

Despite  Mr.  Rusli's  mistaken  belief,  there 
Is  a  rich  background  of  thought  on  the 
policy  of  unfinished  liberation.  What  It  Is. 
what  it  calls  for.  and  how  to  do  it  are  in- 
corporated In  this  literature.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  not  knowing  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  become  familiar  with  it  now  be- 
cause once  the  present  phase  of  appeasing 
the  Russians  Is  over,  with  of  course  a  price 
to  pay  for  our  lack  of  real  leadership,  the 
liberation  policy  will  be  our  only  alternative. 
Those  responsible  for  our  present  errors  of 
both  commission  and  omission  will  be  writ- 
ten off.  and  self-legitimations  in  the  name  of 
pursuing  "peace"  will  be  found  groundless. 
Lost  time,  repeated  errors,  and  blunderous 
assists  to  the  Red  Empire  cannot  be  white- 
washed by  mere  "peace"  utterances. 

Most  of  us.  even  those  In  high  places,  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  Kersten  Amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  passed  by  Congress 
In  August  1951.  The  amendment  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  concrete  meas- 
ure aimed  at  a  psycho-political  offensive — 
five  years  before  Hungary!  It  was  designed 
to  attract  young  escapees  from  the  captive 
world,  rehabilitate  them,  and  form  respective 
national  military  units,  essentially  freedom 
corp>s  with  prime  psycho-poUtlcal  signifi- 
cance.'* The  Russians  feared  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  to  such  a  degree  that  almost  half 
of  the  U.N.  Assembly  sessions  In  Paris  that 
year  were  exhausted  by  Vlshinsky's  tirades 
against  It.  To  quiet  them.  President  Tru- 
man sent  as  his  personal  representative  Con- 
gressman Mike  Mansfield  to  explain  to  the 
Assembly  that  we  had  no  intention  of  really 
interfering  In  the  captive  nations!  However, 
Russian  Interference  was  tolerated  and  the 
amendment  was  never  executed. 

Had  the  measure  been  properly  imple- 
mented, we  would  have  had  a  powerful  lever 
In  assisting  the  Hungarians  to  regain  their 
freedom.  In  1957,  Senator  Russell  revived 
the  Idea  In  his  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  it  did  not  receive  any  encouragement 
from  the  Elsenhower  Administration.  In 
Implemented  form  the  Idea  could  have  been 
used  to  thwart  the  erection  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  during  the  period  of  Red  hesitancy  in 
August  1961.  It  certainly  could  be  applied 
to  captive  Cuba  today.  It  Is  an  idea  to  keep 
In  reserve  for  application  In  the  future. 

In  the  period  of  1952-54  much  was  written 
and  discussed  about  the  policy  of  liberation. 
Months  before  John  Foster  Dulles'  article  on 
liberation  appeared  In  Life  magazine  In  May, 
1952,  this  writer  had  prepared  for  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  tracts  on  libera- 
tion which  were  later  distributed  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention  In  Chicago  and  during 
the  subsequent  campaign.  Although  much 
utterance  was  given  to  the  new  policy.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  very  few,  even  at  the 
highest  echelon,  grasped  Its  essence  and 
ramifications.  General  Elsenhower  spoke  In 
terms  which  are  applicable  to  our  present 
deteriorated  situation.  "Oiir  determina- 
tion." he  said,  "must  go  beyond  the  negative 
concept  of  containment  to  the  positive  con- 
cept of  expanding  by  peaceful  means  the 
areas  of  freedom.  If  this  Is  not  done,  we  will 
once  again  find  ourselves  at  war.    It  must  be 


done.  It  can  be  done."  "  Because  of  what 
has  not  been  done,  we  were  already  In  a  war 
when  these  words  were  uttered.  For  the 
same  reason  a  little  over  a  decade  later  we 
found  ourselves  in  another  war.  And  there 
still  will  be  additional  hot  wars  If  we  fear- 
fully cling  to  simple  but  negative  contain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dulles  also  spoke  in  the  same  general 
vein.  "But  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Mos- 
cow." he  said,  "will  not  occur  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  courage  In  neighboring  lands  will 
not  be  sustained,  unless  the  United  States 
makes  It  publicly  known  that  It  wants  and 
expects  liberation  to  occur."  During  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  it  was  made 
known,  but  without  substance,  understand- 
ing, and  vision.  Llp-servlce  was  In  abun- 
dance; concrete  Implementation  was  naught. 
For  example,  our  policy  toward  the  USSR 
wus  as  erroneous  as  It  Is  now.  Briefly,  the 
policy  of  liberation  was  never  applied,  and 
thus  It  Is  unfinished  In  two  senses:  (1)  the 
Invincible  dedication  to  liberation  by  the 
captive  nations  and  (2)  a  realistic  applica- 
tion of  the  policy  by  us. 

Regardless  of  the  timidity  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  to  Implement  the 
liberation  policy,  various  and  diverse  works 
appeared  to  explain  Its  contents  and  pur- 
poses. The  book  by  James  Burnham  on 
Containment  or  Liberation?  advanced  public 
enlightenment  to  a  notable  degree.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Communist  Aggression  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  of  historic  contribution. 
They  appeared  In  1954-55  and  will  be  useful 
in  years  to  come.  In  May,  1955,  General 
David  Sarnoff  presented  to  the  President  an 
extensive  memorandum  which  furnishes 
much  detailed  expression  to  the  policy." 
At>out  this  time,  too.  Senator  Douglas  of 
Illinois  took  steps  In  the  Senate  to  propose 
a  Freedom  Administration  on  the  basis  of 
a  two-level  concept.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Moscow  has  operated  on  two  levels,  the 
Communist  Party  with  Its  world-wide  con- 
spiratorial network  and  the  conventional 
diplomatic  level.  Why  couldn't  we  have  a 
Freedom  Administration,  subverting  for 
freedom,  if  you  will,  with  the  blunt  instru- 
ments of  truth?  Moreover,  the  Orlando 
group  in  Florida  was  already  at  work  then 
for  the  creation  of  a  public  Freedom  Acad- 
emy to  offer  instruction  In  psycho-poUtlcal 
warfare. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  took  to  heart  the 
words  uttered  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1956,  "the  peaceful  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  goal  of  United  States  foreign  policy." 
But  the  search  for  its  concrete  Implemen- 
tation continued  as  individuals  and  groups 
developed  further  the  concept  and  its  oper- 
ational modes.  Decisions  For  A  Better 
America,  congressional  hearings  on  the  Free- 
dom Commission  and  Academy,  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances,  and  nu- 
merous other  books  and  pamphlets  carried 
forward  to  this  day  the  thought  on  the  un- 
finished liberation  policy.  The  reservoir  of 
thought  created  shall  have  to  be  tapped  once 
this  wiisteful  period  of  appeasement  and  er- 
ror ends  in  disillusionment  and  reawakened 
sobriety. 

Before  it  will  be  too  late,  by  then  most 
win  have  learned  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent a  hot  global  war  Is  to  win  the  Cold 
War.  Contrary  to  the  notions  of  some 
writers,  they  will  have  understood  that  the 
liberation  policy  never  theoretically  rejected 
the   concept  of  containment.'"     It  is   neces- 
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sarlly  founded  on  containment,  though  its 
advocates  have  consistently  pointed  out  the 
Inherent  insufficiency  of  containment  and 
the  need  for  Its  reinforcement  through  lib- 
eration. Events  have  proven  them  right  as 
we  witness  the  Red  totalltarlans  leaping  over 
the  Maglnot  containment  wall  Into  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Cuba,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
elsewhere.  Simple  containment  now  is  a 
badly  patched-up  affair,  and  the  coarse  and 
unsophisticated,  last-minute  resort  to  US. 
military  assistance,  as  in  Vietnam,  will  in- 
evitably and  rightly  tax  the  good  patience 
of  the  American  public  Itself.  And  lastly,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  our  present  policy  of 
"building  bridges  of  understanding,"  In  It- 
self a  desperate  variant  of  crumbled  contain- 
ment, the  liberation  policy  is  firmly  oriented 
toward  tlie  revolutionary  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations  and  not  the  further  strength- 
ening and  entrenchment  of  totalitarian  Red 
regimes  which.  In  effect,  the  hopeless  John- 
sonian policy  sponsors. 

It  Is  always  a  source  of  amusement  In  any 
discussion  of  this  subject  to  be  asked  "Yea. 
what  can  be  done  about  liberating  the  cap- 
tive peoples?  '  As  a  pharmacist  preparing 
pills  in  a  drug  store  for  the  remedy  of  a 
lingering  condition,  you're  supposed  to  offer 
quickie  formulae  and  solutions.  There  are 
none,  no  more  than  can  be  found  in  any 
process  of  hviman  action.  As  there  are  no 
short  cuts  to  learning  and  living,  so  there 
are  no  short  cuts  in  liberating  and  enlarging 
the  environment  of  world  freedom.  In  both, 
expressed  principles,  definite  goals,  methodi- 
cal planning,  and  resolute  action  are  the 
Interrelated  ingredients  of  success.  The 
policy  of  unfinished  liberation  demands  these 
Ingredients  and  at  the  same  time.  In  con- 
trast to  mere  containment,  offers  the  widest 
latitude  for  flexibility,  initiative,  and  crea- 
tive imagination,  traits  which  are  in  keeping 
with  our  American  tradition. 

For  a  simple,  direct  answer  to  the  above 
question  one  would  say  "start  reading  and 
thinking."  If  you  were  Investing  your  money 
wisely,  you  wouldn't  hesitate  Investigating 
the  prospect  thoroughly.  Here  we  are  de.il- 
Ing  with  the  most  fundamental  Investment 
of  all:  your  freedom  and  security.  Though 
the  literature  is  replete  with  things  that 
could  and  should  be  done,  there  Is  no  simple 
blueprint  of  action,  nor  Is  It  desirable  or 
feasible  to  have  one.  The  utmost  flexibility 
requires  the  following:  firm  principles,  fixed 
goals,  a  complete,  essential  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  (chiefly  the  USSR  and  Its  greatest 
vulnerabilities),  a  whole  spectrur.;  of  opera- 
tional devices,  prudence  In  the  use  of  these 
devices  as  determined  by  time  and  circum- 
stance, and  a  dedicated  commitment  to  win. 
Strong  and  enlightened  leadership  in  our 
democracy  can  Insure  a  flexible.  Interlocking 
relationship  of  these  basic  elements.  Any- 
thing less  will  always  develop  Into  a  rigid 
will  to  compromise  with  an  In-tlme,  un- 
compromising challenger. 

In  outline  from  here,  the  policy  of  un- 
finished liberation  Is  structured  by  all  of 
these  elements.  Its  firm  principles  are  those 
enshrined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Itself:  national  self-determination  and 
Independence,  religious  freedom,  personal 
liberty  under  Just  law.  and  individual  free- 
dom of  speech,  economic  investment,  associa- 
tion, and  representation.  Moral  and  polit- 
ical responsibility  grafted  In  Justice  Is  at 
the  base  of  each  principle.  Almost  predeter- 
mined by  these  principles  are  the  following 
fixed  goals:  the  unlversallzatlon  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  liberation 
of  the  captive  nations,  national  independent 
states,  the  encouragement  of  regional  co- 
operation In  whatever  suitable  form,  and  a 
genuine  United  Nations  of  free  nations.  The 
realization  of  these  goals  would  mean  the 
end  of  all  Imperlo-colonlallat  systems  and 
with  this,  probably  the  end  of  any  major 
threat  to  world  peace.     Certainly  the  free- 
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dom  and  security  of  the  United  States  would 
be  gruaranteed  for  the  long  future. 

As  to  an  essential  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
enough  has  been  said  here  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  altering  our  misleading  poUcy 
toward  the  USSR.  The  mythologies  of  Com- 
munism and  of  the  USSR  as  a  "nation-state" 
or  a  genuine  federated  state  must  give  way 
to  the  truths  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
coloniallsm  and  the  tyrannical  empire  that 
exists  in  the  USSR.  The  steady  dissemina- 
tion of  these  truths  Is  a  sine  qua  non  for 
the  success  of  the  liberation  pohcy  and  for 
our  victory  In  the  Cold  War.  After  all.  the 
USSR  is  the  heart  of  the  Red  octopus;  our 
sporadic  absorptions  with  Its  tentacles  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
would  not  In  themselves  bring  us  sub- 
stantially closer  to  victory.  In  fact,  it  is 
central  to  Russian  strategy  to  have  us  spread 
ourselves  thin  and  on  the  fringes,  while 
powerful  nationalist  trends  within  Russia's 
Inner  empire  go  virtually  unnoticed  in  the 
public  forum  and  certainly  unexploited  by 
our  government. '"  There  is  tremendous 
work  to  be  done  in  this  area  of  the  c.iptive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR,  even  that 
of  educating  many  of  our  columnists.-'" 

Finally,  in  the  implementation  of  the  pol- 
icy a  whole  spectrum  of  operational  devices 
already  exists  and,  as  pointed  out  above, 
would  be  used  prudently  but  with  a  dedi- 
cated commitment  to  win.  The  usual  super- 
ficial arguments  about  precipitating  "pre- 
mature revolutions,"  escalating  into  a  hot 
global  war,  and  falling  to  help  Hungary  are 
well  taken  account  of.  It  is  not  diflScult  to 
rebut  each  of  these.  The  first  two  point  up 
the  contradictions  inherent  In  the  narrow 
policy  of  patched-up  containment,  which 
really  has  not  contained  the  aggressive  In- 
fluences of  Imperialist  Russia.  The  general 
counter-argument  to  all  of  them  is  that 
without  careful  cold  war  planning  and  exe- 
cution over  the  years  you  can  scarcely  expect 
a  minimization  of  risks  in  a  contingent  world 
which  is  becoming  Increasingly  fraught  with 
risks,  the  greatest  being  the  risk  of  losing 
our  Independence. 

Subject  to  conditions,  "climate."  and  cir- 
cumstances, these  devices  and  their  uses  in- 
clude the  Kersten  freedom  corps  idea,  a 
freedom  Commission  and  Academy,  a  Spe- 
cial Congressional  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  a  revitalized  Voice  of  America  and  a 
Radio  Liberation  as  propaganda  media,  aid  to 
underground  resistance  groups,  a  communi- 
cations network  ranging  from  secret  printing 
to  space  satellites,  economic  warfare,  diplo- 
matic manipulations,  the  U.N.  forum,  facili- 
ties of  friendly  and  like-minded  countries, 
subversion  of  Red  control  centers,  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  unions,  churches,  veteran 
groups  and  other  private  channels,  money 
counterfeiting,  bribery  programs  and  so 
forth.  The  devices  are  endless,  and  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  our  use  of  them 
and  the  enemy's  use  of  some  of  them  Is  that 
we  could  enlist  vastly  more  among  the  cap- 
tives to  participate  than  he  can  among  free 
men.  Of  incalculable  advantage  to  us  is 
the  other  Important  dimension  of  the  Cold 
War  namely  between  the  captive  nation 
and  the  Red-controlled  state.  Building  the 
Johnsonian  bridges  of  understanding  lielps 
the  state,  not  the  people  or  nation. 

ONLY  A  QtTESTION  OF  TIME 

Now,  would  this  course  of  psycho-poUtlcal 
action  lead  to  thermonuclear  war?  No.  In- 
deed, It  is  the  best  insurance  against  a  hot 
global  war.  In  the  50s,  when  we  enjoyed 
clear-cut  atomic  monopoly  and  air  super- 
macy,  opponents  said  such  action  would  lead 

'•  For  an  occasional  Incisive  report  see  Vic- 
tor Zorza,  "Nationalist  Trend  Worries  Krem- 
lin." The  Washington  Post.  April  24,  1966. 

Eg.,  Roscoe  Drummond,  "Captive  Nations 
iq\T*'"  ^^'^  ^"'■'^  Herald  Tribune,  August  19, 


to  war;  mind  you,  while  the  Korean  War 
was  In  vogue.  Now  In  the  60's,  with  the 
enemy  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club  and 
its  empire  more  extended,  the  same  short- 
sighted opponents  say  the  same  thing.  They 
offer  nothing  new  and  urge  us  to  sit  tight 
on  the  self-contradictions  of  patched-up  con- 
tainment. How  far  behind  they  are  of  real 
developments  In  Eastern  Europe  is  Indicated 
by  this  choice  observation  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  chairman:  "the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries  are  beginning  to 
free  themselves  from  the  blinders  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  Ideology  and  to  look  at  the  world 
and  at  their  own  societies  in  somewhat  more 
realistic  terms."  ='  Like  many  others,  the 
poor  Senator,  who  hasn't  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm 
and  thinks  both  the  USSR  and  Yugoslavia 
are  "nations,"  finds  it  difficult  to  understand 
that  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology  is  only  one 
tool  among  many  used  by  the  Russian  total- 
ltarlans when  and  where  It  suits  their  pur- 
poses.- Its  Impact  In  the  USSR  was  lost 
under  Stalin  over  30  years  ago,  though  Khru- 
shchev and  his  twin  successors  have  lip- 
servlced  It. 

It  must  take  some  "blinders"  and  lack  of 
realism  to  recreate  an  empire  and  extend  It 
with  relatively  inferior  resources  within  the 
short  span  of  50  years,  and  in  the  process 
rob  atomic  secrets  from  an  "ally."  bamboozle 
it  with  nuclearistic  fear,  contest  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  space  and  power  gaining, 
as  in  Cuba,  and  threaten  its  whole  security 
with  Increasing  success  In  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  What  all 
this  has  to  do  with  "Marxist-Leninut  ideo- 
logy", only  the  Senator  can  tell,  and  perhaps 
also  academicians  who  like  to  read  Lenin's 
Imperialism  into  these  real  developments; 
they  have  everything  to  do  with  500  years 
of  Russian  emplre-bulldlng  experience  and 
wisdom  in  psycho-political  warfare.  By  all 
essential  evidence  the  "blinders"  rest  on  the 
eyes  of  those  lauding  the  continuitv  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  USSR,  naively'  seeking 
bridges  of  understanding  studded  with  Red 
toll  gates  and.  like  innocent  sheep,  prone  to 
be  sucked  into  another  Russo-Amerlcan  alli- 
ance to  guard  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 
I.e.  the  USSR,  against  "the  yellow  peril." 

Some  may  find  a  glimmer  of  hope  on  the 
Administration  level  by  referring  to  the 
President's  awareness  that  "In  today's  world, 
with  the  enemies  of  freedom  talking  about 
'wars  of  national  liberation,'  the  old  distinc- 
tion between  'civil  war'  and  'international 
war'  has  lost  much  of  Its  meaning.' »  This 
Is  progress,  but  don't  bank  on  it  because 
subsequent  addresses  nullify  It  and  thus 
demonstrate  the  uncertalnlty  and  confusion 
that  reign  at  the  steering  wheel.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  guided  by  no  well-thought- 
out  policy  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  resort- 
ing to  old  errors  and  approaches  that  will 
make  a  hot  global  war  Inevitable.  Our 
state  of  "mutual  deterrence."  as  long  as  It 
exists,  necessitates  more  than  ever  before 
the  policy  of  unfinished  liberation.  To 
avert  hot  wars,  whether  hydrogen,  conven- 
tional or  guerrilla,  we  must  decide  to  enter 
the  ring  where  the  totalitarian  Russians  are 
at  their  best — the  ring  of  methodical,  psy- 
chopolltical  action. 

It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
further  cumulation  of  evidence  in  ration- 
alized failure,  compromise,  and  no-wln  psy- 
chosis will  move  sufl;iclent  minds  to  adopt 
this  realistic  policy.  This  breeds  the  addi- 
tional question  of  moment,  whether  by  then 
we'll  have  the  time  to  do  what  must  be  done 


without  squandering  more  lives  and  treaaur* 

for  the  mistakes  now  being  made.  In  the 
meantime  we  can  learn  from  Marx  that  "The 
prestige  of  Russian  diplomacy  and  the  re- 
nown of  Russia's  military  strength  can  be 
maintained  far  more  easily  and  securely  In 
peace  than  In  war  ...  a  system  of  Intimida- 
tion Is  far  less  expensive  than  actual  war- 
fare." 


-'  J.  W.  Fulbright,  '"nie  Basic  Issue  In 
Foreign  Affai-s."  Congressional  Record,  vol 
no.  pt   16,  p.  21677. 

"Endre  Marton.  "Fulbright  Backs  Ties  to 
Yugoslavia."  AP,  July  20,  1965. 

-■'President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Address  at 
Baylor  University.  May  29.  1965. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MR.  AND 
MRS.  CHARLES  D.  ROCHE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  arul  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
America  and  one  of  our  great  sources  of 
strength  is  American  family  life.  Many 
Americans  have  been  blessed  with  large 
families  and  the  bringing  up  of  a  large 
family  is  a  great  joy  that  is  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  are  privileged  and 
blessed  with  many  offspring.  The  many 
sacrifices  made  by  these  parents  are  off- 
set by  the  fact  that  "there  is  the  joy  of  a 
baby  around  the  house  "  for  many  years 
of  their  lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Roche  were 
blessed  this  morning  with  the  birth  of 
their  ninth  child— their  sixth  daughter. 
As  yet  this  addition  to  the  American 
scene  is  still  nameless  because  in  their 
rush  to  Sibley  Hospital,  the  Roches  re- 
membered everything  but  the  baby's 
name.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
Catharine.  Elizabeth,  Charles.  William. 
John,  Maureen,  Nina,  and  Emily  are 
looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  their 
newest  sister. 

To  Kathie  and  Chuck  Roche,  with 
whom  we  all  work  so  closely,  our  sincere 
and  profound  congratulations. 


INCREASING  FOOD  PRODUCTION 
THROUGH  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creased food  production  is  vitaUy  nec- 
essary in  this  increasingly  hungry  world. 
Worldwide  needs  require  an  additional 
S5  billion  annually  to  maintain  present 
inadequate  levels  of  nourishment 
through  1980.  Hemisphere  studies  call 
for  investment  of  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year  by  Latin  American  govern- 
ments in  extension  services,  access  roads, 
agricultural  credit,  fertilizer,  and  other 
requirements  for  balanced  development. 
These  projections  largely  ignore  the  re- 
lationship between  community  action 
and  increased  food  supplies. 

Community  action  in  El  Salvador  pro- 
duced dramatic  increases  in  the  1965 
and  1966  corn  crops.    Industrj',  govern- 
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ment,  AID.  and  15,000  to  20,000  farmers 
Joined  together  to  Increase  com  produc- 
tion on  the  participating  farms  by  400 
percent  or  more.  A  $6,000  contribution 
by  industry  generated  $500,000  In  new 
business.  The  multiplier  effect  of  the 
funds  Invested  by  El  Salvador  and  AID 
was  1  to  375. 

This  pilot  project  was  reported  to  the 
CIAP  meeting  here  in  Wasliington  last 
December  as  follows : 

Prompted  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roswell 
Garst  and  Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Blrdsall  In  a  visit 
to  ten  Latin  American  Countries  in  1964,  the 
idea  of  the  Mass  Fertilizer  Demonstration 
Program  was  accepted  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  as  a  technique  for 
Increasing  productivity  of  corn  and  other 
crops  in  El  Salvador.  Dr.  Blrdsall.  an  ex- 
perienced tropical  agriculturist  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  El  Salvador  waa  assigned 
by  A.I.D.  to  assist  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  to  Implement  the  program  thru  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service. 

The  Mass  Fertilizer  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram Is  an  Extension  technique  In  adult 
rural  education  designed  to  demonstrate  to 
the  small  and  medium  farmer  how  to  In- 
crease his  productivity  through  the  xise  of 
fertilizer  together  with  Improved  seed.  In- 
secticide and  other  Improved  methods.  The 
Idea  is  to  let  the  farmer  obtain  on  his  own 
land  and  with  his  own  worlt  the  satisfaction 
of  Increasing  his  yield  of  corn  from  about 
10-15  bushels  per  acre  to  40-80  bushels  per 
acre.  Similar  Increases  can  be  obtained  In 
rice,    sorghum    and    beans. 

In  each  conununlty  15-20  demonstrations 
are  strategically  placed  in  order  to  avoid  any 
doubt  about  the  response  to  the  fertilizer 
and  improved  practices.  The  size  of  the 
demonstration  lot  is  20  x  20  mts.  For  corn 
there  are  20  rows  20  mts.  long.  The  hills  are 
50  centimeters  apart  in  the  row  for  corn 
with  2,  3.  2  and  3  seeds  per  hill  to  give  a 
population  of  27.000  to  30,000  plants  per 
manzana — 16,000-19,000  plants  per  acre.  An 
adequate  population  is  very  Important. 

Based  on  the  best  information  available 
from  soil  studies  and  fertilizer  experiments 
a  minimum  level  of  fertilizer  recommenda- 
tion is  used  for  the  Mass  Fertilizer  Demon- 
stration Program.  This  Is  120  ll>s.  to  130  lbs. 
of  Nitrogen  and  70  to  80  lbs.  of  Vfi^  per 
manzana  (1.7  acres)  and  no  potash.  About 
half  of  the  Nitrogen  and  all  the  phosphorus 
Is  applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  using  the 
formula  16-20-0.  placed  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  the  side  and  one  and  a  half  Inch  under- 
neath the  seed.  The  other  half  of  the  Nitro- 
gen, 65  to  70  lbs.  applied  in  the  form  of 
Ammonium  Nitrate,  tJrea  or  Ammonium 
Sulphate  30  or  40  days  after  planting. 

For  the  com  demonstration,  each  partici- 
pant received  a  large  bag  containing  a  plastic 
bag  of  20  lbs.  of  formula  16-20-0;  another 
12-lb.  bag  of  Ammonium  Nitrate  33.5-0-0, 
another  with  li/2  lbs.  of  improved  seed;  and 
still  another  214  lbs.  of  insecticide  S'-o  Mor- 
tin  (Sevln)  and  a  piece  of  cloth  to  apply 
the  insecticide. 

The  program  is  carried  out  through  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  50  field  offices,  the  18  Bri- 
gades of  Fundamental  Education  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  several  volimteers 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  1965  Mass  Fertilizer  Demonstration 
Program  in  El  Salvador  consisted  of  a  total 
of  3,280  demonstrations  with  3,200  on  corn 
and  the  balance  on  rice.  In  the  case  of 
corn,  some  2,800  were  highly  successful  In 
which  yield*  were  Increased  from  a  range  of 
5  to  15  qulntales  (qulntale  equal  to  100  lbs.) 
of  com  per  manzana  (1.7  acres)  to  a  range 
of  40  to  80  qulntales  per  manazana  (quln- 
tales per  ma;^ana  are  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  bushels  per  acre. 


The  Increase  in  yields  based  on  1965  com 
prices  showed  a  return  of  S  up  to  approxi- 
mately 7.5  colones  for  1  colon  Investeil  In 
fertilizer,  seed  and  Insecticide. 

Most  of  the  corn  in  El  Salvador  is  grown 
by  small  fanners  on  parcels  averaging  about 
10  manzana — 1.7  acres  of  land.  He  grows 
com  every  year  whether  the  price  is  high  or 
low.  He  has  to  grow  enough  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  to  feed  his  family — at  least  20  qq 
for  the  family,  his  poultry  and  animals. 
He  has  no  surplus.  Not  all,  but  many  have 
some   sort  of   storage   faclUty. 

He  provides  all  his  own  labor  and  with 
oxen  and  a  wooden  plow  prepares  the  land 
for  planting.  The  planting,  fertilizing,  weed- 
ing, harvesting,  drying  and  even  shelling  is 
done  by  hand. 

The  use  of  extensive  hand  labor  In  rural 
areas  of  El  Salvador  Is  very  essential.  These 
people  must  be  attracted  to  their  rural  areas. 
Higher  yields  through  fertilizer  and  good 
seed  corn  Increase  their  efficiency  tremen- 
dously. 

At  existing  prices,  the  Inputs  for  fertilizer, 
seed  and  insecticide  amounts  to  about  <85.00 
per  manzana.  At  average  1965  corn  prices 
this  represents  about  10  qq  of  corn  («1.0 
colon  equals  U.S.  to  40.) 

If  he  produced  only  10  qq  without  fertil- 
izer, and  with  fertilizer  and  Improved  prac- 
tices can  produce  from  40  to  as  high  as  80 
qq  per  manzana,  his  economic  return  Is  fan- 
tastic. If  50  qq/mz  are  used  as  a  reasonable 
attainable  yield  and  using  10  qq  to  pay  for 
materials,  he  has  20  qulntales  to  feed  his 
family  and  siiU  20  qulntales  to  sell  worth 
<  170.00.  He  now  has  *70.00  from  his  corn 
to  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try which  distinguishes  him  In  the  com- 
munity. He  is  now  a  contributor  to  the 
national  economy  and  not  a  parasite.  In 
rural  areas  this  psychological  reaction  Is  of 
great  Importance.  It  Is  the  first  step  In  what 
we  call  community  self  help. 

In  1965  private  Industry  of  El  Salvador 
contributed  about  68  tons  of  fertilizer  and  3.5 
tons  of  Insecticide,  some  seed  and  miscel- 
laneous material  evaluated  at  a  total  of 
about  C15.000  or  $6,000.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  El  Salvador  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  contributed  In 
labor,  seed,  transportation  and  services  other 
than  regular  administrative  staff  support, 
a  total  of  approximately  ^3,700  or  $1,480.00. 
The  USAID  contributed  the  services  of  one 
technician,  a  vehicle  and  c3,270.00  or 
$1,308.00  for  materials  and  supplies. 

Though  there  are  many  ways  to  evaluate 
such  a  program,  only  a  very  superficial  at 
hypothetical  one  can  be  used  at  this  time. 
The  1965  corn  crop  was  about  4.4  million  qq. 
The  1966  crop  Is  near  6.6  million  qq.  About 
1.2  million  qq.  of  this  Increase  is  possibly 
from  30,000  manyjinHn  of  cotton  land  that 
went  Into  corn.  This  leaves  another  1.0  mil- 
lion qq.  of  corn  that  came  from  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer.  Unproved  seed  and  good 
weather  on  regularly  planted  com  land.  The 
fertilizer  companies  report  more  fertilizer 
sold  for  corn  and  rice  \n  1966.  It  might  not 
be  too  modest  to  propose  that  some  25,000 
manzanas  of  com  land  representing  15  to 
20,000  farmers.  Increased  yields  from  10  to 
15  to  at  least  40-80  qq.  i>er  manzana,  pro- 
ducing an  extra  1.0  million  qq.  of  grain.  This 
represents  about  <2.0  million  of  busmess  for 
private  enterprise,  and  <8.5  million  colonee 
gross  to  small  and  medium  farmers  for  value 
of  Increased  production  from  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer and  good  seed. 

The  1966  program  was  expanded  to  3420 
demonstrations  on  com,  630  on  rice,  720  on 
beans,  1340  on  grain  sorghum,  50  on  bananas 
and  plantains  and  20  on  sesame.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  the  program  was  essentially  the 
same  as  \n  1965  except  that  there  were  more 
people  with  experience  m  administrating  It 
and  consequently  much  better  results  were 
obtained. 

Private  Industry  again  generously  contrib- 
uted about  100  tons  of  fertilizer,  6.0  tona 


of  Insecticides  and  2.5  tons  of  rloe  seed  to 
the  program,  about  twice  the  value  of  the 
1965  program.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
contribution  was  essentially  the  same  as  In 
1965,  mvolvlng  the  administrative  mecha- 
nism of  the  Extension  Service,  labor,  seed, 
printing,  training  and  some  supplies, 
amounting  to  approximately  the  value  of  the 
1965  program.  The  USAID  contribution  was 
about  the  same — a  technician,  a  vehicle  and 
materials  and  supplies  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $2,500  for  the  year. 

The  results  of  the  1966  program  although 
not  completely  compiled,  are  definitely  even 
better  than  1965,  not  only  In  the  number 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  demonstrations. 
The  yields  are  very  good  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

A  program  Is  already  scheduled  for  1967 
amounting  to  the  following:  2,500  demon- 
strations on  corn,  1.400  on  sorghum,  400  on 
rice,  500  on  beans,  300  on  bananas  and  plan- 
tains and  150  on  sesame. 

The  fertilizer  and  insecticides  companies 
have  generously  agreed  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary materials  and  between  government  and 
private  Indvistry  the  seed  will  be  available. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  through  the  Ex- 
tension Service  will  provide  a  counterpart 
technician,  some  seed,  labor,  printing  and 
other  services  as  well  as  Its  field  offices  for 
the  implementation  of  the  program  in  which 
some  30-35  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  also 
help.  The  USAID  contribution  will  be  about 
the  same,  a  technician,  use  of  a  vehicle  and 
some  materials  and  supplies. 

The  educational  phase  of  the  Mass  Fertil- 
izer Demonstration  Program  Is  carefully 
geared  to  additional  credit  facilities  for  food 
and  feed  production,  rapidly  exj>anding  sales 
organisation  and  supply  lines  on  the  part  of 
the  private  sector  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  marketing  and  storage  implications 
under  the  terms  of  national  needs  and  those 
of   the   Central   American   Common   Market. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  successful  Alliance  for 
Progress  Program  In  which  Governments, 
thru  existing  Institutions  and  with  a  ma- 
jor contribution  from  private  industry.  Is 
bringing  significant  help  to  thousands  of 
rural  farm  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  effective  rural  community 
action  must  be  carefully  coordinated  to 
satisfy  a  number  of  agricultural  needs. 
Access  roads  must  be  built  to  provide  all- 
weather  transportation  from  farm  to 
market.  On-farm  storage  must  be  im- 
provised to  avoid  needless  waste.  The 
high  cost  of  transportation  and  market- 
ing can  be  reduced  through  cooperative 
efforts  of  Government,  Industry,  and  the 
people. 

The  program  In  El  Salvador  shows  that 
the  people  will  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  development  in  community  efforts. 
Conditions  can  be  improved.  More  food 
can  be  produced.  In  short,  the  success 
of  the  program  suggests  that  rural  com- 
munity action  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  war  on  hunger. 
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THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CENTRALIA  COAL  MINE  DISAS- 
TER 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "O,  Lord, 
help  me."    This  plea  was  scrawled  on  a 


grimy  page  torn  from  a  timebook  by  a 
miner  as  he  and  11  others  sat  waiting 
to  die  in  the  dank  darkness  of  the  Cen- 
tralla.  111.,  coal  mine  on  March  25,  1947, 
20  years  ago  this  Saturday.  No  miracles 
were  performed  that  day  and  this  miner 
died  along  with  110  others  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  tunnels  that  was  Centralia  Coal 
Co.  Mine  No.  5.  Today  there  is  little 
tangible  evidence  remaining  of  the 
tragedy  except  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  remember  it,  the  vacant  chairs  in 
Centralia  homes,  and  111  graves.  Far 
away  from  Centralia,  in  Sprmgfield,  and 
here  In  Washington,  however,  an  aroused 
nation  reacted  to  the  disaster.  New  and 
more  tidequate  coal  mine  safety  laws 
were  passed  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  another  Centralia. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  explosion  has 
never  been  agreed  upon  by  all  parties 
Involved.  Nor  has  negligence  of  any  ofB- 
cial  been  precisely  fixed.  A  year  before 
the  disaster,  however,  the  miners  had 
written  the  Governor  protesting  the  con- 
ditions in  the  mine,  but  nothing  came 
of  their  letter. 

These  miners  did  not  die  entirely  in 
vain  If  the  legislation  passed  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster  is  observed.  Those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  and  those  who  serve  in 
State  legislatures  must  have  as  one  of 
our  responsibilities  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  mining  safety  standards  if  we 
are  to  prevent  another  terrible  loss  of 
life.  The  consequences  of  negligence  can 
be  awesome  as  was  demonstrated  in  "Lit- 
tle Egypt"  20  years  ago  this  Saturday. 


CONCERN  FOR  GOOD  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  receive  thousands  of 
letters  on  the  widest  range  of  topics, 
issues  and  problems.  Occasionally  a  let- 
ter crosses  one's  desk  which  stands  out. 
Such  a  letter  is  the  one  which  follows 
Its  writer  lights  a  candle  rather  than 
curse  the  darkness,  with  a  message  that 
all  my  colleagues  should  read : 

Hon.  James  R.  Grover,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  have  been,  am.  and  per- 
haps will  always  be  an  independent  thinker 
and  a  selective  voter. 

I  have  been  reared  to  believe  in  the  virtue 
of  hard  work,  in  the  art  of  perseverance  and 
self-sacrifice.  I  was  Uught  to  value  the 
meaning  of  respect  and  of  self-respect,  of 
humility  and  love,  of  tolerance  and  thrift. 
I  matured  in  a  cultural  environment  that 
educated  me  in  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  ra- 
tional goals  within  the  happy  medium  of 
compromise.  I  have  been  made  to  look  upon 
myself  as  an  individual  in  a  family  of  larger 
families,  and  to  measure  my  responsibilities 
m  terms  of  others;  to  niirture  lofty  ideals 
that  would  encourage  self-restraint  and  self- 
aisclpllne  which  would  mold  me  into  a 
worthy  member  of  a  truly  deserving  society 

I  have  tried  to  live-up  to  this  proud  her- 
itage. I've  labored  hard,  have  sacrificed,  have 
ni&iTied,  have  given  a  home  to  my  family  of 


six,  have  served  my  Country  and  my  com- 
munity, have  to  every  human  extent  Justified 
my  existence  with  purpose  as  a  member  of 
our  civUlzed  family.  I  am  raising  four 
youngsters  and  trying  to  perpetuate  In  my 
children  all  that  is  to  me  holy,  sacred  and 
substantial  to  their  physical,  spiritual  and 
mental  growth  and  well-being. 

I  am  (that  is  I  was)  a  member  of  the  mid- 
dle class  financial  structure!  Over  these  re- 
cent years  I  have  been  gradually  reduced  to 
an  unldentity!  Not  poor  enough  to  be  iden- 
tified with  our  Great  Society  programs,  not 
affluent  enough  to  be  included  in  the  upper 
financial  structure  of  the  independent  money 
m.ikers. 

If  this  letter  bears  any  significant  mes- 
sage, it  is  relevant  to  the  platitudes  and  the 
misguidance  of  our  legislative  leaders  who 
gradually  are  obliterating  out  of  existence 
the  very  class  which  has  been,  in  any  his- 
torical reference,  the  life  line  to  a  countrvs 
destiny. 

Never  have  I  been  so  stirred  and  moved 
to  action  as  in  these  trying  times;  when  all 
that  I  strive  for  and  all  that  I  have  worked 
for  Is  in  dire  danger  of  being  completely, 
inevitably  ,ind  irreparably  erased  before  my 
eyes. 

When  I.  in  full  consciousness  of  mv  deepest 
self,  examine  the  extent  and  the  magnitude 
of  this  peril.  I  shudder  in  sincere  concern 
and  am  stirred  out  of  my  complacency.  I 
am  truly  moved  and  concerned.  Concerned 
because  I  envision  my  concern  as  an  exten- 
sion of  millions  like  myself  who  are  fending 
off  the  common  enemy. 

I  carry  no  trust  in  those  who  have  secured 
our  trust  and  less  in  their  political  slogans 
that  have  made  a  mockery  of  social  justice 
and  human  trust. 

I  am  concerned  because  through  a  lack  of 
faith  In  the  leadership,  there  will  result  a 
more  violent  reaction  because  those  entrusted 
to  preserve  our  democratic  liberties  have 
become  the  very  first  to  Ignore  them.  The 
wTitings  are  on  the  wall  for  the  politicians 
to  t.ike  notice  1  fear  that  violent  reper- 
cussions will  follow  if  the  leadership  on  all 
levels  of  government  do  not  begin  to  realize 
the  dangerous  course  it  has  plotted,  and 
begin  to  reconsider  its  policies  and  re-insti- 
tute those  principles  on  which  this  great 
nation  was  built  and  by  which  it  has  pros- 
pered. 

I  therefore  Join  my  voice  to  the  echo  of 
millions  like  myself  across  the  country  and 
In  my  community  in  urging  that  you  listen 
to  this  himian  wave  of  anger  and  exhortation, 
and  vote  in  Congress: 

1.  against  all  government  spending  where 
it  exceeds  Its  income. 

2.  for  instituting  budgetary  cuts  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget. 

3.  for  eliminating  foreign  programs  and 
subsidies  based  on  new  additional  requests. 

4.  for  cutting  foreign  giveaways  and  as- 
sistance to  non-allied  countries. 

5.  for  forestalling  all  Great  Society  pro- 
grams that  are  endangering  the  initiative 
and  the  Incentive  of  a  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  built  this  great  nation 

6.  against  any  legislation  granting  addi- 
tional taxing  powers  to  states  in  connection 
with  any  co-sponsored  programs. 

7.  for  a  mandated  celling  on  personal  in- 
come tax  which  cannot  be  over-ridden  by 
presidential  veto. 

8.  for  working  out  a  program  of  Income 
tax  collection  by  a  central  bureau  through  a 
single  pajToll  deduction,  and  of  a  bureau  of 
disbursement  whose  function  would  be  to 
relnburse  taxes  to  the  states  on  a  planned 
formula.  Under  this  system  no  government 
may  levy  additional  taxes  unless  extraordi- 
nary provisions  are  provided  by  amendment, 
and  relegated  only  to  the  federal  government 
and  local  governments. 

In  this  age  of  computers,  a  svstem  of  this 
magnitude  is  a  reahty. 

9.  for  channelling  savings  through   Judi- 


cious budgetary  practices  to  states  for  man- 
dated aid  to  local  school  districts  which 
maintain  their  schools  on  special  school 
taxes  voted  upon  by  the  communities. 

10.  for  Increased  state  aid  to  co-sponsored 
state  and  interstate  projects  In  the  fields  of 
conservation,  water  contamination,  air  pol- 
lution, etc. 

11.  for  extending  the  term  of  our  congress- 
men. 

12.  for  voting  the  federal  government  out 
of  the  businesses  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
domain  of  free  enterprise. 

13.  for  more  stringent  controls  and  en- 
forcement policies  upon  states  in  the  area 
of  public  health,  air  pollution,  consumer 
frauds,  mass  media  advertising,  banking,  etc 

e  g  —legislate  that  all  consumer  goods 
advertised  as  sales  bear  the  monies  saved 
instead  of  a  misleading  sale  price 

legislate  for  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  the 
word    -comparable  value"  on  consumer  goods 

legislate  a  mandatory  code  of  conduct  lor 
advertisers. 

legislate  that  banks  conspicuously  display 
the  exact  monies  and  percentages  that  are 
paid  on  a  total  loan. 

14.  for  instituting  a  code  of  conduct  for 
all  legislators  in  government 

15.  for  establishing  the  popular  vote  as 
the  sole  basis  of  election  in  a  presidentia: 
election. 

I  trust  that  this  has  not  been  all  in  vain 
If  I  thought  there  were  absolutely  no  hope 
left  in  our  democratic  process.  I  would  have 
abandoned  this  task  and  sought  other  ave- 
nues as  a  listening  post. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oct  F.  Ippolito 

West  AMrTyvii.i.E,  N.Y. 


A  REPUBLICAN  BLUEPRINT  FOR  A 
PROSPEROUS  AND  FISCALLY 
SOUND    AMERICA 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Republican  pohcy  commit- 
tee commends  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for 
their  excellent  analysis  and  review  of  the 
1967  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
Without  question,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
deterioration  in  the  basic  health  and  sta- 
bility of  the  American  economy  under 
the  policies  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
stem  the  economic  slide.  This  Nation 
must  have  a  new  direction  in  its  economic 
policy  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  realize  the  opportimities  of  the  com- 
ing decade.  A  blueprint  for  a  prosperous 
and  fiscally  sound  America  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  45-page  Republican  views 
in  the  joint  committee  report. 

For  the  second  straight  month,  the 
output  in  this  Nation's  factories,  mines, 
and  utilities  has  dropped.  This  country 
is  now  experiencing  the  steepest  decline 
in  industrial  production  in  the  past  28 
months.  There  has  been  a  15-percent 
cutback  in  automobile  output.  The  fac- 
tory workweek  has  dropped.  Housing 
starts  dropped  15  percent  in  February. 
Inventories  are  continuing  to  mount. 

Alarmed  by  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation,  the  Democratic 
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members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee have  Joined  the  Republican  members 
In  calling  for  lower  Interest  rates  and 
a  reduction  in  expenditures.  They  have 
shared  the  Flepubllcan  conviction  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  assertion  of  pri- 
orities. They  have  echoed  our  belief  that 
the  administration's  optimistic  midyear 
forecast  may  not  eventuate  and  that  the 
administration's  recommendation  for  a 
6-f)ercent  surtax  is  unwarranted. 

A  reduction  or  deferral  of  low-priority 
and  nonessential  spending  would  reduce 
the  anticipated  deficit  and  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  on  the  financial  markets 
and  leave  more  funds  to  private  borrow- 
ers at  lower  interest  costs.  This  would 
promote  an  Increase  In  private  spend- 
ing, the  area  of  greatest  current  weak- 
ness, and  woLUd  restore  the  business  antl 


have  triggered  a  capital  goods  recession. 
Immediate  reinstatement  of  the  tax 
credit  has  been  requested. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  mis- 
takes of  1965  and  1966  are  not  repeated 
this  year.  The  answers  and  attitudes 
that  have  shaped  the  Democratic  eco- 
nomic policies  since  the  days  of  the  great 
depression  must  be  put  aside.  The  most 
effective  and  efBcient  use  of  our  existing 
resources  must  be  made.  Every  Federal 
program  must  be  examined  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  provides  the  maximum  re- 
turn. Marginal  programs  must  be 
trimmed  back  and  new  programs  adopt- 
ed only  after  careful  study  reflects  that 
solid  results  can  be  anticipated.  Certain- 
ly,   the   politically   motivated  desire   for 

quick  and  dramatic  results  that  has 
meant      wa.steful      exfjerlmentatlon       and 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  one  of  the  great  Joys  of  my  life,  dur- 
ing the  three  terms  I  have  represented 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  see  the  veritable  rebirth  of 
that  section  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  great 
industrial  center.  I  have  seen  the  un- 
employment rate  fall  from  a  disastrous 
13  percent  in  the  first  months  of  my  first 
term  In  Congress  to  a  present  rate  of  less 
than  4  percent.  I  have  watched  the 
movement  of  business  and  Industry  Into 
the  congressional  district,  and  there  are 
other  firms  which  are  either  contem- 
plating relocating  or  expanding  In  this 

area,  or  have  already  completed  their 
plans  for  such  a  move. 
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eroded  by  the  administration's  chronic 
fisc&l  Irresponsibility.  It  also  would 
help  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  should  a  re- 
newal of  inflationary  demand  pressures 


occur  later  tnis  year. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  economic 
downturn  is  a  mounting  threat,  the  se- 
rious demand  inflation  of  1965-66  has 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  cost-push  in- 
flation this  year.  Wage  contracts  in  a 
number  of  basic  industries  involving  ap- 
proximately 3.1  million  workers  are  up 
for  renewal.  Even  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  admits  that  we  are 
in  the  beginning  of  a  new  wage-price 
spiral.  This  has  been  triggered  by  last 
year's  3.3-percent  rise  in  living  costs  and 
key  Government-sponsored  wage  settle- 
ments that  ran  as  high  as  6.5  percent. 

To  millions  of  Americans  living  on  a 
fixed  income  or  a  fixed  wage,  a  wage- 
price  spiral  means  higher  living  costs 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living.  It  could 
also  mean  a  slowdown  in  our  economic 
growth  and  fewer  new  jobs  for  our  rap- 
idly growing  labor  force.  Recession  and 
higher  unemployment  as  well  as  more 
cost-of-living  increases  have  become  an 
awesome  posr.lbillty. 

There  is  now  general  agreement  that 
If  the  Johnson- Humphrey  administra- 
tion had  taken  the  steps  that  Republi- 
cans urged  in  1965  and  1966 — reduce 
nonessential  spending  and  move  toward 
a  balanced  budget — the  severe  inflation- 
ary overheating  of  the  economy  could 
have  been  averted.  The  tight  monetary 
policy  that  drove  interest  rates  to  record 
heights  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
The  depression  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry, the  near  financial  panic,  and  the 
hardship  imposed  on  the  small  business- 
man and  other  borrowers  could  have 
been  avoided.  Instead,  through  fiscal 
trickery,  budget  gimmickery,  and  a  gen- 
eral understatement  of  the  war  costs  in 
Vietnam,  the  administration  attempted 
to  deceive  the  American  public.  It  con- 
fused economic  progress  with  short-term 
gains  based  on  a  wartime  economy. 

When  the  administration  finally  did 
act.  It  did  so  in  the  poorest  possible  man- 
ner. It  asked  for  and  received  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  This 
was  done  even  though  assurances  had 
been  given  that  this  was  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  system  and  the  real  root 
of  the  inflationary  problem  was  the  huge 
Government  expenditures  that  continued 
unaba.ted.   And  now  that  this  action  may 


ance  must  be  curbed. 

In    every    aspect    of    our    national    life. 

the  creativity  and  energy  of  the  private 
sector  must  play  a  key  or  greater  role  in 


come  has  been  a  long  one.  but  the  road 
ahead  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  one. 
There  was  once  the  spirit  of  determina- 
tion to  rebuild  this  area.     There  Is  now 


solving  DUbUc  Droblems.  Federal  dlrec-  a  spirit  or  rejoicing  mat  so  mucn  nas 


tion  and  control  must  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  wherever  possible.  As  recom- 
mended by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  nonessential  spending  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968  must  be  eliminated.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  result  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  way  possible,  we  urge  the 
enactment  of  a  resolution  that  will  re- 
turn the  budget  to  the  President  and  re- 
cuest  that  he  indicate  the  places  and 
amounts  where  he  believes  substantial 
reductions  may  be  made. 

The  facts  and  essential  information  re- 
garding these  reductions  are  best  known 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments.  A  resolution 
of  this  type  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress. It  resulted  in  recommended  re- 
ductions of  $1,342  billion  in  a  budget  of 
$73.3  billion.  We  believe  that  substan- 
tial reductions  can  and  must  be  obtained 
today  In  a  budget  that  now  totals  $144 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  that  I  to- 
gether with  the  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
R.  Ford  have  introduced  today,  which 
would  return  the  budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  request  that  he  Indicate  the 
places  and  amounts  where  he  believes 
that  reductions  can  be  made,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
must,  in  the  public  Interest,  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  President's  budget  for 
the   fiscal   year   1968:    Now.   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  Indicate  the  places  and 
amounts  In  his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  where  he  thinks  substantial  reductions 
may  best  be  made. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  President. 


THE    SCRANTON    STORY— FINANCE 
COMPANY  GIVES  A  HELPING  HAND 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 


been  done  and  so  much  lies  just  over  the 
horizon. 

I  would  not  have  you  think,  though, 
that  all  the  problems  of  this  area  have 
been  solved. 

Last  year  a  smoldering  mine  fire  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Scranton 
suddenly  began  to  discharge  dangerous 
gases  into  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 
All  government  agencies  moved  swiftly  to 
control  the  fire.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  cooperation  with  the  State's 
department  of  mines  and  minerals,  Im- 
mediately went  to  work  to  develop  a  plan 
to  contain  the  fire.  As  I  worked  with 
these  agencies,  I  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  with  their  willingness  to  cut 
redtape  to  assist  our  community. 

But  there  was  one  unfortunate  prob- 
lem which  no  governmental  agency  was 
prepared  to  handle — those  who  were 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  because  of 
the  noxious  gases. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
through  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Industrial  Bankers  Association,  of  which 
GAC  is  a  member,  came  to  the  rescue. 
In  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  humani- 
tarian efforts  I  have  ever  witnessed,  the 
General  Acceptance  Corp.  donated  to  the 
city  of  Scranton  10  three-bedroom  mo- 
bile homes  for  the  use  of  the  evacuated 
families — rent  free  and  completely  fur- 
nished for  6  months,  or  until  such  time 
as  the  families  could  be  permanently 
relocated. 

To  Mr.  Hayward  Wills,  president  of  the 
General  Acceptance  Corp.,  the  other 
GAC  executives,  and  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  American  Industrial  Bankers 
Association  who  took  time  from  their 
busy  life  to  become  involved  in  this  city's 
problems,  I  wish  to  express  a  deep  feeling 
of  personal  gratitude — and  I  wish  to 
commend  them  In  the  presence  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  generous  help. 

In  the  near  future,  this  mine  fire  will 
be  extinguished  and  forgotten.  But  I 
hope  that  none  of  us  will  forget,  as 
Scranton  moves  to  ever  greater  growth, 
that  in  a  moment  of  severe  trouble  there 
was  a  distinguished  company  that  was 
willing  to  step  in  to  give  immediate  and 
effective  help. 


With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  include  with  my  comments  "The 
Scranton  Story."  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  of  the  In- 
dustrial Banker  magazine,  which  tells 
this  heartwarming  story: 
The    ScRANTOhf     Story — Finance    Company 

GrVES    A    HELPtNG    HAND 

(GAC  proved  big  companies  can  have  big 
hearts  when  it  provided  housing  rent-free 
for  six  months  for  ten  displaced  families, 
victims  of  a  mine  fire.  The  new  three-bed- 
room mobile  homes  were  completely  fur- 
nished— even  to  a  Christmas  tree  in  each 
living  room!) 

Next  to  Santa  himself,  the  most  welcome 
sight  in  Scranton  last  Christmas  time  was 
the  caravan  of  ten  long  mobile  homes  snak- 
ing slowly  up  the  Pennsylvania  mountain- 
side Irj  ttie  wintry  morning  mist.  Tliey  liud 
come    fT-om    Detroit    and    were    on    the    lEist    leg 

:i  S  l^SIilil  liiff  1  !1BP  111  IBID!  miEii 

town.      E&ch  trailer   bore   tiie   name;    General 
Acceptance  Corporation. 

GAC,  the  nation's  largest  financer  of  mo- 
bile homes,  had  made  many  such  sJiipmenis 
to  Scranton   before.      But   tliese   trailers   were 


on.  Now,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
they  were  being  turned  into  the  streets. 
F^irthermore,  It  looked  as  if  more  families 
would  be  out  In  the  cold  by  Christmas  day. 
What  to  do?  The  fire  itself  presented  a 
clear  course  of  action.  Thanks  to  emergency 
federal  and  state  laws,  work  crews  were  soon 
on  the  scene  boring  boles  to  the  mine  tun- 
nels, hoping  to  create  new  vents  for  the  gas 
to  escape  through,  and  reduce  the  level  of 
gas  in  the  homes.  But  oddly  enough,  noth- 
ing in  federal,  state  or  local  statutes  pro- 
vided relief  for  families  victimized  by  such 
fires.  Despite  their  alarm,  local  Scranton 
officials  were  uncertain  where  to  turn  for 
help. 

Also  alarmed  was  Scranton 's  35-year-old 
Congressman  Joseph  M.  McDade,  a  third- 
term  Republican  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
City  of  Scranton.  For  weeks  McDade's  office 
had  worked  ceaselessly  to  eliminate  govern- 
mental   red    tape   that    might    impede   the    llre- 


tasks,  however,  were  not  easy.  Selection  of 
the  ten  families  was  handled  by  the  Red 
Cross.  GAC  and  city  officials  quickly  found 
that  the  link  between  a  generous  offer  of  aid 
and  the  act  of  moving  families  into  their  new 
quarters  was  separated  by  a  wall  of  human 
and  bureaucratic  obstacles.  Examples,  the 
locaJ  zoning  board  refused  t-o  relax  a  can  qji 
mobile  homes  within  the  city  limits.  A  stafe 
law  barred  the  families  from  disaster  aid  to 
help  them  move.  When  they  dtd  begin  mov- 
ing their  ix)ssesslons.  several  volunteer  help- 
ers were  made  ill  by  gas  fumes  inside  the 
evacuated   homes. 

But  by  far  the  most  difficult  problem  was 
where  to  locate  the  traUers.  In  order  to 
make  good  on  its  word  promptlv.  GAC  an- 
nounced on  December  7  that  the  mobile 
homes  would  arrive  in  a  caravan  from  De- 
troit one  weelc  lience.  Tbat  gave  city  offi- 
cials seven  days  to  scurry  around  for  an  ac- 
ceptable   Bite         Taylor    Hill,    a    conveniently 
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lor  wmetmng  special.  Thej  represfiitfd 

GAC's  way  of  fighting  a  mine  fire. 

T«  understand  why  a  finance  company 
would  be  Involved  In  a  mine  fire,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  even  before  the  fire  Itself. 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  someone 
had  worked  a  large  strip  mine  in  what  is 

now  inside  the  city  limits  of  Scranton.  But 
once  scoured  clean  of  coal.  It  had  been 
abandoned,  then  later  used  as  a  refuse 
dump.  After  several  years,  an  enterprising 
builder  filled  in  the  dump,  graded  over  It, 
and  built  homes  and  stores  on  the  surface. 
All  went  normally  until  something  freak- 
ish happened:  a  trash  fire  was  started  in  a 
vacant  lot.  Somehow,  defying  all  odds,  the 
trash  fire  managed  to  Ignite  a  part  of  the 
decaying  refuse  that  now  lay  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  And  that  w.is  the  be- 
ginning of  one  of  the  worst  mine  fires  in 
American  history. 

At  first  the  fire  was  a  conversation  piece — 
at  worst  Irritating  and  at  best  wryly  amus- 
ing. Flowers  bloomed  in  the  November 
cold.  Floorboards  of  homes  In  the  five 
square  block  area  became  so  warm  that  resi- 
denu  no  longer  bothered  to  heat  theU 
homes. 

But  what  no  one  realized  was  that  the 
smoldering  refuse  fire  below  had  somehow 
worked  its  way  into  the  shaft  of  an  aban- 
doned coal  mine  still  further  underground. 
Now  the  fire  fed  Itself  on  the  black  tunnel 
walls,  giving  off  not  only  deadly  carbon 
monoxide,  but  explosive  methane.  As  the 
fire  grew  hotter  In  the  old  mine  tunnels  the 
poUonous  gases  shot  upward,  finding  their 
way  Into  the  atmosphere  through  excava- 
tions, cracks  and  crevices.  Sometimes  they 
dissipated  harmlessly  Into  the  air;  but  they 
also  seeped  into  homes  and  business  places 
and  into  the  lungs  of  unwitting  occupants. 

By  Thanksgiving  the  situation  had  become 
crtUcal.  Carbon  monoxide  levels  were  so 
high  they  threatened  the  Uvea  of  families 
aleeptng  aoundly  in  a  closed  house.  But  the 
poisonous,  combustible  methane  was  an  even 
greater  danger.  A  bowling  center  contained 
such  high  levels  of  methane  that  It  could 
have  been  blown  to  bits  at  any  given  second. 
Only  ptire  luck  spared  it. 

As  soon  as  the  danger  was  evident,  Scran- 
ton'g  Public  Health  and  Public  Safety  De- 
partments moved  quickly  to  evacuate  fam- 
ine* wbose  home*  contained  toxic  levels  of 
gM.*  Many  were  able  to  stay  with  relatives 
or  moved  into  motels.  But  as  fate  would 
have  it,  most  of  the  vlctlma  were  low-Income 
famUiea  wttii  no  money  or  relatives  to  lean 

•  The  number  totalled  about  20  by  De- 
cember 1.  It  had  grown  to  more  than  60  by 
nild- January, 


plight  of  the  stricken  families.  In  fact,  the 
congressman  -was  so  wrapped  up  In  the  prob- 
lem that  he  mentioned  his  anxiety  one  d.iy 
to  an  AIBA  staff  member  In  the  course  of  a 
routine  telephone  conversation.      When  Mc- 

Dade  M  summed  up  his  problem,  the  aiba 

official  mentioned  that  perhaps  his  Industry, 
which  had  members  In  the  Scranton  area, 
might  assist  the  displaced  families  by  pro- 
viding no-Interest  loans  as  a  good-will 
gesture. 

Why  not?     The  more  the  two  thought 

about  it.  the  more  feasible  it  sounded. 
Within  .1  few  minutes  the  AIBA  official  was 
on  the  line  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  with  an  officer 
of  the  General  Acceptance  Corp.,  which  has 
branch  offices  in  nearby  Scranton.  "Yes,  I 
believe  we  c.in  help."  said  the  GAC  officer. 
•'Let  us  talk  it  over  and  we'll  get  back  on 
the  phone  with  you  later." 

That  afternoon  Congressman  McDade  had 
a  return  call  from  Allentown.  GAC  had 
discussed  the  matter,  all  right,  but  instead 
of  loans,  it  had  something  better  in  mind. 
The  company,  which  claims  to  be  the  na- 
tion's largest  financer  of  mobile  homes, 
would  agree  to  donate  the  use  of  10  new 
three-bedroom  mobile  homes  free  of  charge 
to  the  occupant  families  for  six  months,  or 
until  they  could  relocate.  GAC  would  even 
take  care  of  shipping  from  the  manufac- 
turer's plant  in  Detroit. 

Instead  of  a  few  repayable  loans,  GAC  had 
decided  to  go  all  out  and  provide  living 
quarters  for  ten  families.  In  addition  to 
shipping,  supervision  and  other  extra  costs, 
the  10  three -bedroom,  completely  furnished 
trailer  homes  were  valued  at  more  than 
$80,000. 

Why  such  a  magnanlmotis  responss?  No 
special  reason.  As  GAC  president  S.  Hay- 
ward  Wills  put  It:  "There  U  a  long-standing 
bond  of  friendship  between  GAC  and  the 
City  of  Scranton.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
communities  in  which  we  conducted  busi- 
ness following  oiu-  company's  establishment 
here  In  Allentown  In  19S3." 

News  of  the  GAC  gesture  hit  Scranton  like 
a  warm  cup  of  Christmas  punch.  Not  only 
did  it  mean  shelter  for  10  of  the  needy  fami- 
lies, but  it  also  spurred  hope,  as  expressed  by 
Mayor  James  J.  Walsh,  that  "this  offer  will 
trigger  other  sources  of  aid  for  the  people  of 
the  mine  fire  area."  It  did,  too.  Before 
long,  the  Mayor's  office  had  received  several 
commitments  of   help. 

The  Mayor  Immediately  assigned  an  urban 
affaU^  specialist  to  coordinate  the  mobile 
home  project.  Among  his  first  tasks:  to  de- 
termine (with  the  aid  of  the  local  Red 
Cross)  what  families  might  be  Interested  In 
mobile  home  living,  which  ones  were  to  re- 
ceive priority,  and  where  the  10  trailers 
would  be  located. 

The  first  task— finding  willing  occu- 
pants— was  an  easy  one.  Thirty-one  dis- 
placed famUies  signed  up  quickly  to  apply 
for  the  10  available  traUers.     The  remaining 


_ — elopment  as  a  mobile 

home  park,  was  considered  first,  but  dropped 
because  It  wasn't  scheduled  to  open  until 
AprU  1.  Then  things  quickly  brightened.  A 
builder  in  Scrantons  Greenwood  section  gen- 
erously  offered    to   locate   the   trailers   on   a 

tract  he  was  developing  for  homes.  A  grate- 
ful Mayor's  office  sent  out  a  formal  notice 
commending  the  builder,  and  started  pre- 
paring for  a  small  'housewarming"  cere- 
mony. Hours  later  the  Mayor  got  a  call  say- 
ing the  ofier  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  due 
to  some  unforeseen  legal  snarls. 

By  this  time  the  trailers  had  left  Detroit 
and  were  rolling  toward  Scranton  somewhere 
on  the  Ohio  Turnpike.  A  frantic  appeal  went 
out  to  anyone  near  the  city  limits  who  had 
vacant  land.  Calls  came  In  from  builders 
and  landowners— and  while  Lot  X  mav  have 
had  water  connections.  It  didn't  have  power, 
and  while  Lot  Y  had  power,  it  had  no  access 
to  sewage  lines,  etc. 

The  land  problem  was  solved  at  the  last 
minute.  Oddly  enough,  it  turned  out  to  be 
Taylor  Hill,  the  first  choice  of  both  GAC  and 
the  Mayor's  office.  In  an  act  of  generosity 
(perhaps  spurred  by  GAC's  example i  the 
owners  decided  to  ready  a  section  of  their 
new.  modern  mobile  home  park  for  occu- 
pancy in  advance  of  their  April  1  opening 
date. 

Next  day  Scranton  Christmas  shoppers 
smiled  and  waved  as  a  caravan  of  10  mobile 
homes  rolled  through  the  city  streets  toward 
Taylor  Hill.  There,  the  Mayor,  Congressman 
McDade,  top  city  officials,  executives  from 
GAC,  and  an  official  of  AIBA  were  waiting 
with  members  of  the  press  for  a  brief  "house- 
warming"  ceremony — and  right  on  schedule.' 
GAC's  senior  vice  president,  J.  H.  Trombley. 
made  a  short  statement  asking  "that  you  ac- 
cept these  homes  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
concern  for  this  community  and  its  people." 
He  added  that  he  hoped  the  mobile  homes 
would  also  be  considered  "a  gift  from  the 
I>eople  of  Allentown," 

The  response  was  a  warm  one.  "Loan  com- 
panies are  someUmes  looked  upon  as  hard- 
hearted." declared  Scranton's  Mayor  Walsh. 
"The  contribution  here  by  GAC  shows  this 
Is  not  true."  He  then  read  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  Mayor  of  Allentown, 
praising  GAC  for  "demonstrating  that  it  is 
a  first-class  citizen  of  both  communities. 
I'm  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  action  truly 
represents  a  concern  for  people  for  which 
members  of  the  community  do  not  always  get 
adequate  recognition." 

Congressman  McDade  termed  it  "one  of  the 
mo6t  generotis  gestures  of  friendship  I  have 
ever  encountered,  and  certainly  one  which  I 
will  never  forget."  McDade  summed  it  up  for 
Scranton  and  GAC  when  he  said:  "Although 
these  mobile  homes  represent  an  investment 
of  $80,000.  the  value  of  this  contribution  can 
really  only  be  measured  in  what  these 
homes  will  mean  to  the  famlUe*  wiio  will  live 
in  them." 

■While  this  la  probably  the  moat  extensive 
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and  expensive  community  good  neighbor 
project  GAC  has  undertaken,  It  Is  not  the 
first  time  the  corporation  has  stepped  In 
to  help  a  stricken  community  In  which  it 
operates. 

Back  In  1964  when  the  deadly  Hurricane 
Cleo  struck  the  South  with  Incredible  dam- 
age, one  of  GACs  subsidiaries,  Stuyvesant 
Insurance,  flew  a  whole  crew  of  adjusters 
into  the  area.  Headquarters  were  set  up 
In  a  local  motel — and  In  spite  of  downed 
phone  lines  and  Impassable  roads,  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  contact  policyholders  and 
handle  claims  as  fast  as  possible  to  aid  In 
easing  cases  of   Individual   hardship. 

Many  of  the  claims  were  even  ready  to 
be  adjusted  days  before  policyholders  re- 
turned to  the  scene.  Tlie  record  was  a  claim 
Investigated  at  9:30  am.  check  written  at 
10:30  for  damages  to  the  mobile  home:  the 
totally  wrecked  home  hauled  away  at  11:30 — 
and  a  new  one  purcluvsed  at  1:30!  All  to- 
gether 1.153  damage  claims  were  filed  with 
Stuyvesant  and  total  claims  paid  amounted 
to  $750,000.  Within  one  month  after  Cleo 
struck,  every  claim  had  been  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of   the   firm's  policyholders. 

No  wonder  the  company  received  public 
recognition  for  Its  efforts — and  a  letter  from 
the  State  Treasurer's  office  saying.  "We  knew 
we  could  depend  on  you  and  your  com- 
pany. .  .  ." 

Many  AIBA  member  companies  can  be 
counted  on  for  public-spirited  help  when 
trouble  strikes  In  their  communities.  And 
It  Is  this  extra  effort  to  be  helpful,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  small,  that  makes  a  com- 
pany a  valued  member  of  the  community — 
enhancing  not  only  Its  own  public  Image,  but 
reflecting  credit  on  the  entire  Industry. 


FARMERS'   CALL   FOR   HIGHER 
SOYBEAN   YIELDS 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois  I  Mr.  Abends]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  should  note  that  American 
farmers  are  setting  out  on  a  special  mis- 
sion this  year  to  increase  soybean  yields 
to  help  meet  ours  and  the  world's  needs. 

A  national  Soybean  Council  of  Cham- 
pions has  been  appointed  and  is  now 
disseminating  practical  information  to 
help  all  soybean  growers  increase  pro- 
duction. 

One  of  the  members  is  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Pick,  of  Chenoa.  111.,  of  my  district,  who 
was  1966  national  soybean  yield  cham- 
pion with  93.02  bushels  per  acre.  This 
is  the  present  world  record. 

This  Council  of  Champions  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Soybean  Crop  Improve- 
ment Council,  and  other  closely  related 
Industry  groups. 

It  met  here  on  March  14  and  15  to  draw 
up  a  "champions'  plan"  for  all  U.S. 
farmers  to  heed.  Their  purpose  was  to 
help  other  U.S.  farmers  achieve  the  same 
high  standard  of  soybean  production  as 
they  themselves  have  done  the  past 
years. 

Six  farmers  serve  on  the  Council  of 
Champions  for  the  soybean  growers. 
These  men  actively  farm  in  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Indiana,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Mississippi.    All  of  their  pre- 


vious soybean  yields  have  been  the  very 
hisheat  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  ■'call  for  higher  soybean  yields" 
tiiat  these  men  issued  follows: 

Call  kor  Higher  Soybean  Yields 

The  average  yield  of  soybeans  In  the  US. 
has  stood  at  25  bushels  per  acre  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  Increased  only  slightly  since 
1950! 

Soybeans  growers  can  realize  profitable 
yield  increase?,  with  present  knowledge. 
Many  producers  are  consistently  averaging 
35  to  45  bushels  per  acre — at  profits  per  acre 
far  aborc  thoFe  producing  only  average  yields. 

.S'i.r  more  bushels  of  beans  per  acre  uilt 
double  the  average  net  profit  now  being  real- 
ized from  an  acre  of  soybeans. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  profits  to  the 
farmer,  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  Ir crease  our  US.  soybean 
yields 

An  Increa.-e  in  yields  per  acre  will  enable 
us  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  for  soy- 
beans, both  in  the  U  S  and  around  the 
world.  And  do  this  efficiently,  without  tak- 
ing acreage  from  other  crops  which  are  also 
needed  In  larger  and  larger  amounts. 

It  Is  time  for  soybean  farmers,  industry 
which  serves  them,  and  the  research  and  in- 
formation services  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  increase  soybean 
yields.  The  rewards  will  carry  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  world. 

Higher  soybean  yields  are  profitable,  pos- 
sible, and  m  the  public  interest.  Let's  have 
higlier  yields  on  more  fields  in  1967! 

Resolved  In  Washington.  DC.  March  14, 
1967,  by  the  National  Soybean  Council  of 
Champions. 

John  Reiser,  Jr  ,  Illinois:  Harry  E.  Pick, 
Illinois;  Robert  Huser,  Kansas;  Gerald 
Tarnow,  Indiana;  James  Jacks,  Missis- 
sippi; and  Hugh  Blrt,  South  Carolina. 

ENDORSED:  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Senator 
Frank  Carlson,  Senator  James  Eastland, 
Senator  Charles  Percy.  Representative  Les- 
lie C.  Arends,  Representative  Joe  Skubitz, 
Representative  John  Brademas,  and  Repre- 
sentative G.  V.   Montgomery. 


VIETNAM  SPORTS  SECTION 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Earl  Ruby,  sports  editor  for  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  received  a  letter 
from  a  Kentucky  boy  aboard  a  destroyer 
off  Vietnam  saying  that  one  of  the  things 
the  men  missed  most  was  sports  news 
from  home.  This  struck  a  responsive 
chord.  Earl  Ruby  consulted  with  Barry 
Bingham,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
and  they  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a 
condensed  sports  section  containing  as 
much  local  sports  news  as  possible  which 
could  be  sent  by  air  each  week. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  started  a  weekly 
Vietnam  sports  section  which  is  now 
being  sent  to  more  than  2,500  servicemen 
from  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana. 
The  servicemen  have  been  most  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise  of  it.  To  get  the 
project  started,  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  asked  the  parents,  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, and  friends  of  these  servicemen 


to  send  them  the  fellows'  addresses.  As 
you  can  see,  the  response  has  been 
tremendous. 

I  want  to  commend  the  publisher  and 
staff  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis- 
ville Times  on  this  very  worthwhile — and 
I  am  sure  to  them,  rewarding — morale- 
building  gesture  and  effort.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
to  encourage  their  local  papers  to  initiate 
similar  projects. 


THE    LATE   AMBASSADOR  WILLIAM 
RIVKIN 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Davenport  of  the  First  District 
of  Iowa  and  of  Iowa  are  saddened  by  the 
untimely  death  Sunday  of  Ambassador 
William  Rivkin. 

Ambassador  Rivkin  was  a  native  of  the 
First  District.  Born  at  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Mr.  Rivkin  lived  with  his  parents  for 
many  years  in  Davenport  where  the  fam- 
ily operated  a  small  business.  Ambassa- 
dor Rivkin's  mother  still  resides  in 
Davenport. 

Mr.  Rivkin  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  Northwestern  University. 

He  served  his  country  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Army,  entering  as  a  pri- 
vate, but  leaving  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

All  of  us  in  the  First  District  were 
proud  when  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rivkin  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg.  He  served  In  that  post 
for  3  years  before  returning  to  the  State 
Department.  More  recently,  Mr.  Rivkin 
had  served  with  distinction  at  the  Am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to  Sen- 
egal and  Gambia. 

Mrs.  Schwengel  and  I  join  the  people 
of  the  First  District  In  expressing  our 
condolences  and  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Riv- 
kin and  their  four  children,  Laura,  Julia, 
Robert,  and  Charles. 

We  also  offer  our  sympathy  to  Ambas- 
sador Rivkin's  mother,  Mrs.  Samuel  Riv- 
kin from  Davenport. 

We  will  miss  Ambassador  Rivkin.  Our 
country  has  been  deprived  of  the  talent 
of  an  outstanding  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
from  the  Davenport  Times-Democrat 
which  appeared  In  that  paper  on  Mon- 
day, March  20. 

Envoy  Rivkin,  Ex-Area  Man,  Dies 

William  R.  Rivkin,  47,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  African  nations  of  Gambia  and  Senegal, 
died  Sunday  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  embassy 
residence  In  Dakar,  Senegal. 

Mr.  Rlvkln,  a  native  of  Muscatine  and  for- 
merly of  Davenport,  Is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Sam 
(Florence)  Rlvkln,  who  resides  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Hotel,  Davenport. 

Mr.  Rlvkln  was  appointed  to  the  African 
ambassadorial  post  Sept.  26,  1966,  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

He  was  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  appointed  by  President  John  F. 
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S^^tn^f'inU' Chicio'^faw  flrm'o^G^  Pf,^^  °^  '^^"^^  °^  retraining  an  em-     hands.     We  have  learned  that  the  Na- 

Weigle.  MalUn  and  Rlvkln.  ^^if^'               .      ,                                               tion's   greatest   job   trainer   is   our   own 

Mr.  Rlvkln  moved  with  his  family  from  -^"^  concept  of  this  legislation  is  by     private  enterprise  system.     My  legisla- 

Muscatine  to  Davenport  when  he  was  two  ^°  means  new.     It  has  had  Wide  support     tion  would  provide  them  with  the  tools 

years  old.    His  parents  for  a  time  operated  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  and     they  need  to  carry  on  this  task  for  which 

^^^r.^J??'^'"^  ^^^  ^°-  ^"^^  ^^^^^  bought  the  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues     thev  are  so  well  qualified 

Mr   mvkm  a^t'Jenderj^'erson  Eiementar.  °^the  minority  in  reintroducing  it  in  the         This    legislation    offers    new    hope    to 

.chooiTnd  whue  a^'tudent  at  dI"^^^^  J"  ^  ^°/^^'"'''-     T"'^^''"  T'^  '^^"  ^'''     '''°''  ^^''^^^^  ^'^^  ^ave  been  bypassed 

H.gh  School  covered  sports  events  for  the  "^'°^^'  ^"^  incentive  to  business  is  nec-     in  our  rush  to  new  and  more  complicated 

Daily  Times.  cssary.                                                                  technologj'.     It  offers  hope  at  each  level 

While  attending  the  University  of  Iowa.  Although  we  have  unemployed  workers     of  skills,   helping  every  worker  to  ini- 

where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  *ho  are  willing   to   work,  we  also  have     prove  his  qualifications  and  to  keep  up 

he  wrote  a  column  for  the  Times  titled  "Red  a  serious  and  growing  shortage  of  skilled     with  the  vast  paces  our  indu«;tr5'  is  ma'i- 

and  Blue   Among   the   Gold"  reporting   the  workers  in  many  areas.     This  legislation      ing 

^e'riltrV/waYirr  member 'of  Ih^Vm^i;  T''^''  '"''  ''''^'  ^"^  '^^  ^^^^  ^  ^°^-          ^'^  '^^^  "°  1°"^"  '^"'^'^  ^  ^^^^e  the 

^itorListaffTuringsummervacitioLfr^m  Pl^^'ersm  matching    he  jobs  to  the  men     vast    resources    of    human    talent.     We 

school.                                       vacations  irom  through  training.    Although  it  is  to  the     must  make  an  investment  now  in  our 

During  World  War  II.  Mr.  Rivkin  attained  ^'""P^o^er  s  best  interests  to  train  or  re-     own  future  and  in  the  future  of  the  in- 

the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Army,  train    employees,    this    is    an    expensive     dividuals  who  are  the  basis  of  our  entire 

serving  In  the  U.S.  and  In  Europe  with  the  Program.     By    providing    the   employer     structure  of  business  and  industry-— the 

overseas   medical   supply   service.     He    was  with  a  tax  credit  on  these  costs,  we  can     workers 

awarded  a  Bronze  Star  and  a  citation  from  assist  him  and  the  unemployed  worker                            -^^-^^— .^^ 

the  French  government  In  1945.  and  at  the  same  timp  thp  pcnnomv  nf  t)-,o 

After  discharge   from   the    armed   service.  Nation                                      economj  of  the                 ^jjg  DIRTY  LITTLE  WAR 

Mr.    Rivkin    studied    law    at    Northwestern  -n  ,  ,  », 

University,  graduating  cum  laude  In  1949  v,^  preparmg  men  for  the  next  job        Mr.    ZWACH.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  law  firm  ^'^^'^  ^.hem  on  the  skill  ladder,  new  jobs    unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

of  which  he  later  became  a  partner.  ^'"^  opened  at  the  bottom  for  the  un-     from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 

Mr.  Rlvkln  was  long  associated  with  Demo-  skilled.     Private  business  has,  over  the     extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

cratic  politics  both  on  a  local  and  national  years,   learned  how  to  best  utilize  the     Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

level.     While  studying  at  Northwestern  he  training  doUar.     The  Federal  programs         The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

fhf  i.?l  AH^r,°;,        presidential  candidate  of  this  nature  have  shown  us  clearly  in    the    request    of    the    gentleman    frc"i 

th^  Northwi    e'r^^laT^depI^^rSent'^^H^ratl'^r  'J^'r^  ''y^'  ^"^^  "^1^  '^'  ^^'^^^^  °°^-      ^i£"««-^? 

became  a  Close  confidante  of  Stevenson  When  ernment  has  not.     Such  programs  are         There  was  no  objection. 

he  was  governor  of  Illinois.  excessively  expensive  and  are  not  very         Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  more 

Mr.    Rlvkln    served    as    an    assistant    to  Productive.    For  one  thing,  they  are  often     and    more    respected    voices    are    being 

Stevenson  in  the  1952  and  1956  presidential  behind  the  times,  training  for  jobs  that     heard  throughout  the  land  objecting  to 

campaigns,  traveling  with  the  totiring  group  no  longer  exist  and  skills  that  are  no    our  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 

on  both  occasions.  loiager  in  demand.    Private  industry  can-        The   latest  is  by   Publisher   John   S 

as^D^li  a^s't^t^  to ''thf  "n.™'n^i^t,f  T'^  "°^  ^/"  ^^^^"^  *''^  *™^^  *"  ^^^  ^'^y-  ^"^^     ^"'^^^  ^^  ^he  Sunday  Miami  Herald  of 

"on^om^trAd  h<S'to^r^ow?de^::  "J  f^'^^"""'  '^^^  '^"^  ^'^^  ^  ^^e  needs    March    12.    1967.   from    his   Publishers 

gatlon  at  the  national  c^nve^tion.  °^*T°T"T\n  t                                             Notebook  entitled  "The  Dirty  Little  War 

During  the  1956  campaign  he  was  con-  Under  the  bill  I  propose,  the  expenses     Gets  Bigger,  Dirtier." 

ventlon  floor  manager  for  Stevenson.  °^  wages  and  salaries  of  apprentices,  em-         Of  particular  interest  to  my  colleagues 

Mr.  Rlvkln  also  played  a  key  role  In  the  P^^yees  in  cooperative  educational  pro-     will  be  the  point  made  in  the'article  that 

1900  election  of  President  Kennedy,  serving  grams,  reimbursed  home  or  classroom     the  Republican  Party,  as  a  party    had 

as  Midwest  campaign  coordinator.  study  courses,  or  on-the-job  training  pro-     the  duty  to  oppose  our  growing  involve- 

An  expert  in  the  European  Common  Mar-  grams  would  be  allowable  and  eligible  for     ment,  although  the  article  does  err  in 

w«  ^1;„^'7-^''';  '?>?  ?°''*  ^^^""^  ^*"'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  '^'■^**^-    ^"  addition,  the  costs  of    ignoring  the  questions  raised  bv  Republi- 

r^orsmp    in    19^2    bv   .ifJI^^ri*'"''^"  ^^"'"^  ""^  "'^  maintaining  such  pro-     cans  like  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 

K^CSei  earl?  in  'i96^  ti  retur^  to'hfs  ^^.f'^s,  either  those  undertaken  jointly     from  Oregon,  Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

private ir^pSce'pecfa'li.'Tng'lnTorSra  ^^^^^  T^ZIZT^%  '''"'''"  °."%  f."'""         ^  «>mmend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 

and  international  lew.  Pany,  are  allowable.    Ten  percent  of  these     colleagues. 

Mr.    Rlvkln    returned    to    the    diplomatic  tW«'vn.vpi°tfv '"kiI  ^If  ^°  ^''=^"*  °I         ^hb  "DiRry  Lim.r  Wa»"   Grrs  Bigger, 

scene  In  September  1966  with  his  appoint-  ''"^  taxpayers  tax  obligation  in  excess  of                                       Dirtiee 

ment  to  the  embassy  In  Dakar.  $25,000,  may  be  applied  under  this  pro-         ty,,,    tt  «5     r.^rr.^^r,^    <      c< 

■»»-    T>i..i.i    .              .            ...  TTrtcckH  or*                                                                            ^rhe    U.S.    command    In    Saigon    has    an- 

th^  f.           "^.!."'^^''°"    '"'^^"^^    ^^^    ^'^^'  ^irltf  V-       fv             ,^          ,          ,  „               nounced  the  highest  casualties  of  anv  week 

the   former    Enid   Hammerman;    two   sons.  In  practice  this  would  work  as  follows:      In  the  Vietnam  war— 232  dead  l  381  wounded 

Robert  and  Charles,  daughters,   Laura  and  Suppose  a  business  whose  tax  bill  for  a     and  four  missing. 

New^'v^v  mother,   and   a  brother.  Donald,  year  totaled  $45,000,  spent  $500,000  on  a         We  are  informed  "officlaliv  '  that  1,736  of 

ew  York.  retraining  program.    Ten  percent  of  this     ^^«   enemy   were   killed    during    the   same 

^^_^^__^_  $500,000  Is  allowable  as  a  tax  credit—     Period. 

that  is  $50  000  ^^^  ^^^  debate  on  Vietnam  Is.  as  James 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  The  business  can  take  all  of  the  first     ^^^^ ,^*^^:  "f,^",^"!  ^°^^^"  *'"*  ^'"'^  ^^- 

RESOURCES  $25^000  Of  their  tax  Uability  L  a  c r5[it     '.^Tl^TlnT.^l.l^  ^ro^S  '^^S  '^^ 

Mr.    ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker     I    ask  ,  fZ  ?^'}  take  50  percent  of  the  balance     matums  that  have  never  been  put  on  the 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  obligation;  since  they  owed     public  record. " 

from  Florida  r Mr    GurneyI  mav  Pxt.Pnr1  $45,000,  the  balance  due  is  $20,000.     Half          Americans  are  sharply  divided  over  Viet- 

his  remarks  at  this  point  iii  the  ReS^d  °^  '^^^  *^  ^^°'°^°  ^'^'^^  ^^^^  ^  ^he  first     ^^- ,  Fo'  the  United  states,  it  is  the  first 

and  inclSertraneo^  matter  ^^5.000    makes    the    total    tax    credit     war  oite  kind,  as  The  Economist  of  ix^ndon 

rtu     cT      ^^^'^'^^^^^  matter.  ^35  qqq                                                                        says,  "this  kind  of  war  Is  not  explicable  in 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  '        '                                                                           the  traditional   categories  of  American   for- 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from     Total  tax  liability $45,000     eign  policy. 

Minnesota?  Allowable  first  $25.000 -25,000         "It  Is  not,"  continues  The  Economist,  "a 

There  Wft«!  nn  nhl«v«tffin  «  ,  ^^  t°  ^^^  ^"  wars,  or  a  war  for  the  four 

MrriTO^      i^Q        „        .^        T  Balance. 20. 000     freedoms.     It  Is  a  dirty  little  war  that  has 

Mr.  GURNEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  only  power  that  Is  In 

am   introducing  legislation  to  help  our     ^^^-y  percent  of  balance -10.000     a  position  to  try  to  contain  the  expanslcn  of 

Nation  meet  the  growing  crisis  of  our  Asian  communism." 

skilled  manpower  shortage.  Known  most     "^^^   company's    taxes 10.  000         This  "dirty  Uttle  war"  is  now  assuming  the 

commonly  as  the  Humanlnvestment  Act,  Mr.   Speaker,   I   feel   that   this   plan     p^°p°'1'°i^,o^»  =>»J°^  conflict.    Gen   wn- 

Sdu"toTn^Sve\^o'°  i^'T  '^'^  ?''T  ^^^jr^e^^^^'y  -^  -^^^'^^  ^--  7::^eTT^'L:rzir.:r.o'o 

creait  to  an  employer  toward  the  ex-  for  Increased  job  training  In  the  best     and  wiu  continue  to  increase. 
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The  end  of  the  war  and  Its  outcome  defy 
prediction. 

SICK    AT    HEART 

To  those  of  us  who  have  long  opposed  U.S. 
Intervention  In  Vietnam,  there  U  no  solace 
to  be  found  In  our  past  warnings  that  "lUtle 
wars"  have  a  way  of  erupting  Into  big  ones. 

The  blood,  the  tears  and  the  sacrifices  of 
our  gallant  men  In  the  field  leave  us  sick 
at  heart.  We  are  saddened  by  this  cruel 
slaughter,  depressed  over  our  Inability  to 
make  the  slightest  contribution  to  our  young 
men  who  are  but  the  Instruments  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  Irrational  foreign  policy. 

For  who  can  have  faith  In  leaders  who 
have,  since  1954,  proclaimed  the  following: 

1 — That  our  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
would  merely  be  advisory  and  of  a  technical 
and  training  nature. 

2 — That  no  American  boys  would  ever  be 
sent  to  do,  as  President  Johnson  once  said, 
"what  Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for 
themselves." 

3 — That  American  forces  would  be  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1965. 

4 — That  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
interdicting  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  South  Vietnam.  And,  later,  that 
these  bombings  had  not  perceptibly  slowed 
this  flow. 

5 — That  we  were  aw^altlng  a  "signal"  from 
Hanoi  In  reply  to  our  peace  overtures  but 
had  received  no  response.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  U.S.  Is  constantly  in  touch  with  Hanoi 
through   International  diplomatic   channels. 

So  one  Is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  the  government  has  no  well  defined 
policy,  or  It  stands  guilty  of  miscalculation 
or  lying  to  the  people,  or  both. 

HANOFt'L    SPEAK 

In  previous  wars  of  modern  times,  the 
American  people  have  stood  united  and  reso- 
lute, prepared  for  any  sacrifice  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  make. 

With  Vietnam,  they  know  not  what  to 
think  as  the  debate  between  hawks  and 
doves  leaves  only  a  bitter  taste  from  the 
dregs  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  earlier  years,  when  the  Republicans 
might  have  stood  together  in  opposition  to 
our  growing  Involvement,  they  chose  to 
remain   silent. 

Only  a  handful  of  cour.ageous  Democrats, 
Fulbrlght  of  .Aj-kansas.  Hartke  of  Indiana. 
Morse  of  Oregon.  McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 
Gruening  of  Alaska.  Church  of  Idaho,  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  Young  of  Ohio,  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania,  Gore  of  Tennessee  and  Mc- 
Carthy of  Minnesota  have  from  time  to 
time  either  questioned  or  bluntly  challenged 
the  wisdom  of  our  course. 

Republican  leadership,  when  it  could  have 
called  President  Johnson  to  account  for 
doing  what  he  said  he  could  not  do,  elected 
to  straddle  the  great  issue  of  Vietnam  while 
engaging  in  petty  hit  and  run  tactics  for 
political   advantage. 

The  Republicans  cannot  play  this  game 
much  longer.  For  in  1968,  the  GOP  must 
come  forward  with  a  plan  and  a  candidate 
which  give  the  voters  a  real  alternative  to 
Lyndon   Johnson. 

As  Walter  Llppmann  has  written,  the  Is- 
sue may  well  be  whether  It  Is  In  this  coun- 
try's Interest  to  "police  the  world,  thus 
entangling  lt.self  in  one  Vietnam  after  an- 
other— or  whether  Its  Interest  and  duty  are 
to  return  to  the  older  American  conception 
of  the  United  States  as  on  the  whole  a  non- 
Interventlonlst  power,  except  where  its  own 
vital  Interest  Is  clear." 

LDJ    RONS    IT 

Meanwhile,  many  fine  young  men  will  be 
killed  and  maimed  In  our  uncertain  quest 
as  the  politicians  place  their  careers  above 
courage  and  country. 

The  people  who  recoil  from  this  tragedy 
of  errors  are  helpless.  The  editorials  and 
assorted  pundits,  declaiming  from  day  to  day 


on  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  in 
Vietnam,  are  wasting  their  Ink. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  running  this  war.  not  Rusk, 
not  McNamara,  not  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
Johnson. 

When  the  great  verdict  of  history  Is  hand- 
eel  down,  he  alone  can  be  called  to  account. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  HONORING 
RUSH-BAGOT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  commem- 
orating the  signing  of  the  Rush-Bagot 
Asreement  on  April  28-29,  1817.  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  still  operative 
agreement  provided  for  naval  disarma- 
ment along  the  Great  Lakes  and  Lake 
Champlain,  In  commemorating  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  150  years  ago,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  an 
unusual  example  of  an  undefended  and 
unfortified  3,500  mile  frontier  treaty  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  that 
endures  to  this  day.  It  is  truly  mag- 
nificent testimony  of  American-Cana- 
dian relations. 

It  is  thus  especially  fitting  that  we  give 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  the  national 
recognition  and  admiration  it  deserves. 


REA    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  over  REA  legislation 
throughout  the  years  and  especially  last 
year  when  legislation  was  introduced  to 
provide  for  supplementary  financing  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Minnesota 
has  a  history  of  excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
private  utilities  and  a  short  study  of 
their  power  pool  arrangement  will  in- 
dicate a  heartening  possibility  for  simi- 
lar cooperation  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  Leading  officials  In  these 
organizations  have  joined  together  and 
have  finally  reached  agreement  on 
amendments  to  H.R.  1400 — the  supple- 
mentary financing  legislation  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  this 
time.  Since  these  groups  have  reached 
an  agreement.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
embodying  their  agreement  as  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  1400.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  joint 
statement  on  REA  supplementary  financ- 
ing dated  March  1,  1967.  The  groups 
that  have  signed  at  that  time  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  the  statement. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study  the 
changes  to  H.R.  1400  in  my  bill  and  also 
the  changes  which  our  colleague  Robert 


Dole  of  Kansas  includes  in  his  bill  which 
he  introduced  today  and  see  if  they  do 
not  meet  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  supplementary  financing 
bills  of  the  past. 

The  changes  in  my  bill  appear  on  pages 
13.  14,  22,  23,  and  24.  I  have  made  one 
change  of  my  own  on  pages  10  and  11 
limiting  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  directors  of  cooperatives  who 
would  be  eligible  to  borrow  from  the 
bank. 

Joint  Statement  Concerning  Supplemental 
Financing  for  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives AS  Agreed  to  by  the  Generation 
AND  Transmission  Cooperatives  and  Pri- 
vate Power  Companies  in  Minnesota, 
March   1.  1967 

The  parties  to  this  statement  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Power 
Pool  and  the  Mld-Contlnent  Area  Power 
Planners.  The  primary  objective  of  these 
organizations  Is  a  coordinated  program  of 
providing  low-cost,  dependable  electric  serv- 
ice to  their  respective  consumers. 

The  parties  recognize  that  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  have  made  It  possible 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  these  coordinated 
programs  have  been: 

a.  The  principle  of  local  control  and  op- 
eration of  electric  power  facilities  with  the 
management  of  each  party  retaining  Its  local 
initiative  and  Individual  freedom  and  con- 
trol. 

b.  Tlie  principle  that  each  party  has  a 
right  and  obligation,  regardless  of  size  or 
type  of  corporate  organization,  to  own  or 
otherwise  provide  for  the  facilities  required 
to  supply  the  electric  power  requirements  of 
Its  consumers. 

c.  The  principle  of  "live  and  let  live"  to 
the  end  that  a  party  will  not  seek  out  and 
attempt  to  serve  existing  customers  or  new 
customers  located  In  Incorporated  areas 
served  solely  by  another  party. 

The  parties  recognize  that  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  will  require  capital  financ- 
ing beyond  anticipated  congressional  ap- 
propriations, if  they  are  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions  to   their   members  and   to  the  Pool. 

The  parties  support  a  supplemental  fi- 
nancing program  which  will  enable  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  to  borrow  funds  at  terms 
and  Interest  rates  and  for  purposes  that  will 
permit  them  to  meet  their  obligations.  Such 
program  will  also  provide  the  Investor-owned 
companies  with  adequate  protection  for  ex- 
isting customers  as  well  as  for  new  customers 
located  In  Incorporated  areas  served  solely 
by  another  party.  A  judicial  review  proce- 
dure shall  be  included  In  the  program  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  the  Intent  of  the 
parties. 

The  parties  have  had  a  series  of  meetings 
to  seek  mutual  understanding.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  oiu'  deliberations,  we  have  Jointly 
studied  H.R.  1400,  which  Is  now  before  the 
Congress,  and  we  believe  the  purposes  of 
the  Bill  are  acceptable  to  the  undersigned 
with  the  changes  In  content  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  principles. 

Such  changes  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
attached  suggested  modifications  to  H  R. 
1400  which  are  not  Intended  to  be  all 
inclusive. 

Cooperative  Power  Association.  Roy  Zook, 
General  Manager;  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative,  John  Madgett,  General 
Mgr.;  Mlnnkota  Power  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Andrew  Freeman,  Manager; 
Northern  Minn.  Power  Association, 
Jacob  Nordberg,  President;  Rural  Co- 
operative Power  Association,  O.  N. 
Gravgaard,  President;  Northern  States 
Power  Company,  Jack  Hoffman,  Vice 
President;  Otter  Tall  Power  Company, 
Albert  Hartl,  President;  United  Power 
Association,  Jacob  Nordberg,  President; 
Interstate  Power  Company,  Robert 
Steel,  President. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SkubitzI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  an  amendment  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  83-566,  that  will  en- 
able local  rural  people  to  more  fully 
protect  and  develop  their  land  and  wa- 
ter resources  through  small  watershed 
projects. 

The  amendment  Is  the  same  as  one  in- 
troduced in  the  House  recently  by  my 
colleague,  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas. 
These  bills  respond  to  the  need  for 
broadening  and  speeding  up  small  wa- 
tershed projects. 

The  amendment  has  three  features. 
It  first  provides  for  Federal  long-term, 
cost-sharing  assistance  in  applying  soil 
conservation  measures  in  small  water- 
shed projects,  second  enables  local  spon- 
sors to  use  Federal  funds,  other  than 
Public  Law  566,  for  their  cost  of  obtain- 
ing land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way, 
and  third,  provides  Federal  cost-sharing 
for  water  quality  management. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
soundness  of  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram. It  has  given  its  nonpartisan  sup- 
port to  Public  Law  566  and  its  amend- 
ments and  to  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Amendments  to  the  act  have  encour- 
aged and  enabled  local  sponsors  to  in- 
clude multiple-use  features  in  their  small 
watershed  projects.  Each  amendment 
has  proved  to  be  a  sound  step  forward. 
Each  has  given  local  sponsors  of  small 
watershed  projects  a  greater  opportunity 
to  attack  their  land  and  water  problems 
and  to  do  it  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  help. 

The  program  has  become  a  major  tool 
In  resource  development  as  a  base  for 
economic  growth.  As  such,  it  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  riu-al 
economy. 

Small  watershed  projects  combine 
needed  land  treatment  measures  for  the 
correction  of  erosion  and  land-use  prob- 
lems with  consti-uction  of  dams  and 
other  structural  works  of  improvement 
for  flood  prevention,  drainage,  irrigation, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  development, 
and  municipal  or  industrial  water  sup- 
ply. Land  treatment  to  correct  erosion 
is  required,  in  many  instances,  before 
construction  can  be  started.  In  other 
Instances,  it  is  required  to  retard  sedi- 
mentation of  reservoirs  and  streams  in 
order  to  maintain  their  effectiveness.  In 
other  words,  land  treatment  is  a  major 
part  of  a  small  watershed  project.  And 
yet,  imder  the  present  act,  no  cost-shar- 
ing assistance  is  provided  for  getting 
planned  treatment  carried  out  on  the 
land.  Thus,  progress  in  this  phase  of 
the  project  Is  often  slow.  This,  in  turn, 
slows  down  construction  scheduling  and 
the  ultimate  completion  of  a  project. 


Cost-sharing  for  land  treatment,  guar- 
anteed on  a  preplanned  time  schedule — 
such  as  has  proved  effective  in  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program — would 
speed  up  the  completion  of  projects  con- 
siderably. 

The  proposed  cost-sharing  feature 
could  mean  the  difference  between  a 
community's  being  prepared  to  prevent 
a  flood  and  its  being  faced  with  flood 
damage  expenditures  because  it  was 
caught  with  a  project  that  had  not  yet 
gotten  underway.  It  could  be  the  dif- 
ference between  attracting  or  losing  an 
industry  for  which  water  is  a  deciding 
factor — an  industry  that  could  not  wait 
for  a  project  to  be  completed. 

The  second  feature  of  my  amendment 
would  permit  sponsors  of  small  water- 
shed projects  to  take  full  advantage  of 
opportunities  offered  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Various  Federal  grants  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  recent  years  could  be  of 
great  help  to  sponsors  of  small  water- 
shed projects.  But  Public  Law  566  pro- 
hibits their  full  use.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment makes  grants  for  acquiring 
open  space  for  developing  recreation  and 
parks  near  urban  centers.  If  sponsors 
accept  these  grants  for  obtaining  land, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way,  however, 
they  cannot  receive  Public  Law  566  as- 
sistance in  the  same  development  for 
which  HUD  money  is  used.  In  other 
words,  if  they  get  funds  from  HUD  to 
obtain  land  for  a  reservoir  that  is  to  be 
developed  for  recreation,  they  cannot 
get  Public  Law  566  help  to  buUd  the  res- 
ervoir. 

Federal  grants  and  financial  assist- 
ance now  available  were  not  foreseen  at 
the  time  Public  Law  566  was  passed  more 
than  12  years  ago.  But  Congress,  since 
then,  has  provided  for  grants  from  a 
number  of  sources  to  encourage  better 
resource  development  and  bo  cope  with 
the  increasing  demands  on  land  and 
water.  My  amendment  corrects  the 
existing  conflicting  situation.  It  affords 
local  people  the  opportunity  to  use  these 
different  channels  of  assistance  to  com- 
plement one  another.  I  believe  this  is 
sound  resource  planning. 

Another  concept  of  sound  resource 
planning  is  multiple  purpose  use  of  land 
and  water. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  we 
face  today  Is  the  need  for  quality  water. 
Recent  legislation  has  provided  greatly 
expanded  efforts  to  abate  pollution  of 
downstream,  mainstem  waters.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  the  entire 
problem.  I  believe  similar  emphasis  is 
required  in  the  upstream,  tributary  wa- 
ters that  feed  these  main  streams. 

Scores  of  rural  communities  and  their 
industry  are  burdened  by  pollution  prob- 
lems in  upstream  waters.  Where  small 
watershed  projects  are  being  planned, 
water  quality  management  as  an  added 
cost-sharing  purpose  would  be  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  way  to  overcome  these 
problems. 

The  benefits  would  accrue  both  up- 
stream and  downstream — to  farm  and 
town,  to  industry,  and  recreation  seekers. 

Public  Law  566  project  plans  are  re- 
viewed by  several  Federal  Departments 


before  being  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Congress  for  approval. 
I  imderstand  that  the  Department  of 
Agricultm-e  has  received  comments  from 
these  renewing  departments  citing  the 
need  for  the  inclusion  of  water  quality 
measures  in  some  of  the  plans.  They 
cite  both  present  and  anticipated  pollu- 
tion problems.  These  departments,  al- 
though recognizing  that  no  financial  as- 
sistance for  this  purpose  is  available 
through  Public  Law  566,  have  requested 
that  sponsors  be  apprised  of  the  need  for 
the  addition  of  this  feature  to  their 
project. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  extremely 
urgent  feature  in  my  amendment  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  I  believe  aU  three  proposed 
features  are  important  if  we  are  to  have 
a  forceful  resource  development  pro- 
gram. Small  watershed  projects  are  a 
key  to  future  growth  and  opportunity  in 
rural  America.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  look  with  favor  on  this  amendment 
to  strengthen  and  move  forward  the 
small  watershed  program. 


SEA  EXPLOITATION:  TOP  PRIORITY 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
the  President  released  the  first  report  of 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources &  Engineering  Development — 
thus  giving  new  thrust  to  our  national 
program  for  oceanography.  In  his  in- 
troduction to  the  report.  Mr.  Johnson 
proposes  a  13 -percent  increase  in  the 
funds  for  marine  science  activities,  and 
compares  the  challenge  of  the  ocean 
depths  with  the  challenge  of  outer 
space — encouraging  signs  to  those  of  us 
who  have  supported  the  ocean  sciences. 

This  new  emphasis  is  summed  up  in  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  New  Bedford 
Standard -Times — among  this  year's  pri- 
orities are  fish  protein  concentrate — 
FPC — pollution,  weather  studies,  and  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

With  permission  granted,  I  include  in 
the  Record  "Sea  Exploitation :  Top  Prior- 
ity," an  editorial  from  the  New  Bedford. 
Mass.,  Standard-Times  of  March  20 
1967: 

Sea  Exploitation  :  Top  Priority 
For  the  first  time  in  U.S.  history,  a 
president  has  delivered  a  report  to  Congress 
exclusively  on  oceanography  and  called  for 
top  priorities  for  exploration  and  practical 
uses  of  the  oceans. 

The  "new  Initiatives,"  or  first-year  pri- 
orities. Include  greater  use  of  food  "from  the 
seas  to  fight  hunger,  both  here  and  abroad, 
through  production  of  food  protein  concen- 
trate (FPC):  attacks  on  pollution  and 
erosion  of  shorelines;  attempts  to  mine  the 
seas  for  minerals  and  fuels;  effort*  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  oceans  as  energy  ma- 
chines that  create  much  of  the  world's 
weather,  and  plans  to  use  the  seas  as  "path- 
ways to  Improved  International  understand- 
ing and  cooperation." 

The    President's   report,    prepared   by    the 
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National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  of  whlcii  Vice 
President  Humphrey  Is  chairman.  Is  the  first 
product  of  laat  summer's  congressional 
action  on  oceanographlc  affairs. 

Twenty-four  bureaus  In  11  federal  agen- 
cies now  deal  with  some  aspect  of  ocean 
a.Talrs.  After  years  of  prodding  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  coordinate  and  expand  these 
efforts.  Congress  passed  laws  to  force  action. 
Including  creating  the  council.  Council 
members  explored  more  than  100  proposals 
before  selecting  nine  "new  initiatives." 

The  high-priority  interest  in  FPC.  long 
prixluced  by  New  Bedford  Fish  I»roducts 
Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  VioBln  Corp.  of  Mon- 
tlcello.  111.,  is  heartening.  This  fish  f.our.  a 
food  additive,  can  provide  a  child's  protein 
requirements  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  penny  a 
o.iy. 

Mr.  Humphrey  called  the  development  of 
fish  protein  concentrate.  In  which  the  New 
Eeciford  company  has  been  a  pioneer,  "a 
troniendoiis  breakthrough  In  the  war  on 
hunger.  It  may  be  the  greatest  boon  to 
m.tnitlnd  in  helping  to  give  him  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound  mind  since,  I  guess,  the 
beginning  of  time." 

Southeastern  M.xssachusetts,  particularly 
Including  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, and  perhaps  SMTI.  may  be  expected  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  nation's  new  em- 
phasis on  the  sea  and  the  resources  therein. 


SOME  AMERICAN  COMMENTS  ON 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
relationships  with  the  many  nations 
throughout  the  world  are  necessarily 
complex  and  varied  in  nature.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  some  degree  of 
consistency  on  basic  criteria  can  be 
ignored.  If  we  can  apply  the  one-man 
one-vote  guideline  to  Rhodesia  where 
there  are  elections,  how  much  more  ur- 
gent is  the  consideration  of  the  case  of 
Hungary,  for  instance,  where  the  Com- 
munist one-man  no-vote  condition  ob- 
tains? If  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  as  we  have  agreed  in  the  United 
Nations,  what  definite  activist  policy 
have  we  adopted  toward  Cuba,  another 
Communist  no-voice  state  which  is  busily 
exporting  revolution  to  other  Latin 
American  countries? 

The  case  of  our  foreign  policy  in  south- 
ern Africa  is.  of  course,  the  current  ex- 
ample of  our  fumbling,  directionless  ap- 
proach to  relationships  in  a  difBcult  area. 
Conveniently  we  apply  moral  standards 
to  this  area  while  one-third  of  the 
earth  s  population  languishes  under  un- 
questionably immoral  Communist  rule. 

If  the  following  cross  section  of  jour- 
nalistic opinion  is  any  indication,  there 
Is  considerable  doubt  concerning  our  pol- 
icies toward  nations  in  the  southern 
Africa  area.  This  collection  of  views,  as- 
sembled and  edited  by  Frank  S.  Meyer, 
the  author  and  columnist  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  his  wife  Elsie,  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  recently  by  the  Amer- 
ican-African Affairs  Association,  Inc.,  of 


New  York.  The  association's  ofiQcers,  di- 
rectors, and  members  represent,  In  the 
aggregate,  an  Impressive  wealth  of  world 
affairs  experience. 

Southern  Africa  promises  to  be  In  the 
International  limelight  for  some  time  to 
come.  For  a  better  understanding  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  this  area,  I  include 
"Some  American  Comments  on  South- 
ern Africa,"  by  Elsie  and  Frank  S.  Meyer, 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Some    American    Comments    on    Southern 
Africa:   Comments     Across  the  Nation 

(Introduced  and  edited  by  Elsie  and  Frank 
S.  Meyer) 

The  American-African  Affairs  Association 
is  happy  to  publish  this  survey  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meyer  cf  recent  American  comments  on 
development-,  in  southern  Africa.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  American  public  opinion  Is 
far  from  unanimous  about  the  wisdom  of 
following  the  lead  of  the  United  Nations' 
Afro-Asian  bloc  in  dealing  with  problems 
concerning  this  vast  region.  Moreover,  there 
is  considerable  reason  to  think  that  a 
definite  .shift  in  American  opinion — away 
from  intervention  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese 
provinces,  and  toward  a  policy  of  non-lnter- 
lerence — may  be  taking  place.  It  Is  to  the 
rccetit  evidences  of  such  a  shift  that  the 
Meyers  address  themselves. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  American- 
African  Affairs  Association  does  not  Itself 
recommend  one  policy  or  another.  But  it 
welcomes  intelligent  discussion  of  all  points 
of  view,  to  the  end  that  the  American  people 
may  make  their  own  decisions  in  these  grave 
matters  with  tlie  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  commend  to 
your  consideration  "Some  American  Com- 
ments  on   Southern   Africa." 

William   A.  Rvsher. 
Co-CUairman,  Avtencan-African 

Affairs  Association. 

introduction 

AmTl'-an  opinion  has  begun  to  react  with 
surprising  vigor  against  the  recent  action 
cf  the  United  Nations  concerning  Africa. 
Extensive  excerpts  from  newspaper  comment 
and  from  statements  of  prominent  spokes- 
men across  the  nation,  printed  In  the  pages 
of  this  brochure,  reflect  a  new  appraisal  of 
American  policy.  Up  to  now  Americans  by 
and  large  have  not  been  much  concerned 
with  Africa.  It  still  seems  remote,  they  know 
little  of  It  to  begin  with,  and  the  multiplying 
confusions  and  complexities  of  present  de- 
velopments, reflected  In  headlines,  are  an 
incomprehensible  Jumble  of  strange  names, 
strange  places,  and  strange  issues.  If  one 
firm  impres.'-.ion  has  emerged  out  of  this  flux. 
It  Is  that  any  while  presence  In  Africa,  re- 
gardless of  context  or  historical  developm.ent. 
Is  morally  evil,  by  definition  repressive  and 
explolti'.tlve  of  the  black  population. 

Acceptance  of  such  a  distortion,  coupled 
with  I:ick  of  adequate  Information,  has  been 
conducive  to  the  absence  of  informed  debate 
on  Anieiican  policy  and  In  particular  on 
United  Nations  actions  regarding  Africa. 
Ap.'irt  'rom  a  vaj'.ie  attitude  that  we  should 
"help"  the  advancement  of  the  black  nations, 
most  Americans  seem  to  feel,  understandably 
enough  to  an  ape  which  sees  the  world  beset 
with  "problems"  that  demand  "solutions" 
(rather  than  a  world  reflecting  various  mani- 
festations of  the  human  condition  which  men 
can  strive  to  improve),  that  here  at  least  Is 
ono  "prob'cm"  v.-^  .nrc  not  called  upon  to 
"solve" 

But  we  art?  Involvpd  in  tl'.c  United  Nations 
and  the  consequence",  which  flow  from  its 
aclion.s.  Nowl.ere  i;3  the  prochvlty  to  ab- 
straotioiis  a;iU  "problem  solving"  more  pro- 
nounced tiian  l.n  tl.ls  body.  The  root  as- 
sumption seems  to  to  that  mankind  Is  un- 
differentiated   and    diversity    cf    every    kind 


should  Ideally  be  dissolved  in  an  amorphous 
"brotherhood  of  man."  No  one  can  point  to 
a  single  spot  in  the  real  world  where  differ- 
ences— cultural,  religious,  ethnic,  national, 
poUUcal,  tribal — do  not  cause  friction.  It 
suffices  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  "trouble 
spots":  tribal  strife  all  over  Africa,  Flemings 
and  Walloons  In  Belgium,  Malay  and  Chinese 
and  Indian  and  Pakistani  In  Asia,  Negro  and 
white  in  the  United  States,  Jew  and  Arab  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  across-the-board  per- 
secution (national,  religious,  political)  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nonetheless,  the  United  Na- 
tions, unrestrained  and  even  abetted  by  the 
more  experienced  nations,  propose  to  Iron 
out  all  the  klnks  in  this  WTinkled  world,  even 
though  the  hot  Iron  rend  the  social  fabric  at 
Its  well-worn  creases. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, lends  itself  especially  to  United  Nations 
exercises  in  flexing  their  muscles:  no  major 
power  has  any  firm  commitments  In  the  area; 
no  long-establisiied  smaller  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Africa,  exist  to  offer  effec- 
tive resistance;  there  are  a  great  number  of 
newly  formed  states  without  national  cohe- 
sion, without  resources,  and  In  many  cases 
without  significant  territory  or  population, 
but  with  U.N.  voices  and  votes  equal  to  those 
of  established  nations,  even  the  most  power- 
ful. So  fluid  a  situation  can  surely  be 
moulded  to  a  desired  form,  and  the  most 
cherished  Utopian  form  is  egalltarianlsm. 
Therefore  It  is  abstractly  decreed  that  egal- 
ltarianlsm shall  be  Imposed  on  an  African 
reality  whose  concrete  social  and  economic 
organization  ranges  from  stark  prlmitivism 
to  modern  Industrialism. 

Against  this  background,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  therefore  mounted  a  m;tsslve  diplo- 
matic attack  on  South  Africa:  directly  by 
challenging  Its  Jurisdiction  over  South  West 
Africa,  and  Indirectly  by  voting  mandatory 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  which  Is  eco- 
nomically sustained  by  South  Africa.  Be- 
cause Its  Charter  forbids  intervention  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  member  states,  the  United 
Nations  has  sought  legality  for  Its  actions  on 
the  pretext  that  these  eminently  peaceful 
states  p>ose  a  threat  to  International  peace. 

Matters  are  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
the  real  and  serious  change  behind  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  alleged  "racism" 
In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  stirs  up  an 
emotionalism  which  engulfs  all  consideration 
of  orderly  procedure  or  of  dangerous  prec- 
edent, any  sober  Judgment  of  facts  or  con- 
sequences. Nor  are  a  number  of  extremist 
black  leaders  of  African  nations  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  emotionalism  and  the  egali- 
tarian abstractions  to  press  a  blatant  black 
racism.  They  would  enlist  the  armed  force 
of  the  powerful  nations  to  crush  the  white 
populations  of  Southern  Africa  and  Install 
black  elites,  an  extremely  narrow  group,  to 
rule  over  their  countrymen.  The  abrupt  dis- 
ruption of  the  traditional  tribal  structure  of 
Africa  and  of  the  advanced  economic  or- 
ganization established  by  the  whites  would 
spell  chnoe — the  precise  reverse  of  an  orderly 
progression  to  modernization. 

The  "let's-you-and-hlm-fight"  policy  of 
the  United  Nations  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
palpably  absurd.  In  view  of  the  solemn 
credence  and  wide  circulation  given  to  com- 
pletely unfounded  charges.  The  abusive 
shouting  which  monopolizes  the  headlines 
has  left  Americans  virtually  uninformed 
about  certain  crucial,  sober  facts: 

RHODESIA 

The  white  settlers  of  Rhodesia,  who  have 
developed  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  econ- 
omy, have  (quite  unlike  the  South  Africans) 
adopted  as  their  goal  a  multi-racial  state. 
Qualifications  for  the  franchise  apply  impar- 
tially to  black  and  white  citizens  alike.  Ad- 
mittedly, few  black  citizens  as  yet  qualify, 
but  Rhodesia  is  also  devoting  earnest  effort 
and  rubstantial  resources  to  promoting  such 
q«a;i,lcr.tion  through  education  and  train- 
ing for  economic  advancement  of  her  black 
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citizens.  Rhodesia  may  not  succeed  In  her 
aim;  she  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  "one 
man/one  vote"  Innovation,  which  has  sub- 
merged the  long-established  doctrine  of  an 
informed  electorate  as  a  prerequisite  of  self- 
government.  But  that  does  not  make  her 
aim  "racist." 

South  Africa.  The  aim  of  South  Africa  is 
likewise  widely  misunderstood.  The  policy 
of  separate  development,  known  as  apart- 
held.  Is  directed  toward  "multi-nation  co- 
existence," to  the  developing  of  the  black 
nations  within  South  Africa  to  an  eventual 
equal  status  with  the  white  nation,  and  It 
must  be  conceded  that  South  Africa  Is  de- 
voting truly  prodigious  energy  and  expend- 
iture to  the  advancement  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation. Again,  the  policy  may  not  succeed, 
but  aa  the  respected  economist,  the  late 
WUhelm  Roepke,  put  It,  It  Is  not  "stupid 
or  evil."  There  are.  of  course,  flaws  in  Its 
application,  as  In  any  human  endeavor. 
Some  repressive  measures  of  the  South  Afri- 
can government  stem  from  Its  virtual  state 
of  siege  In  a  hostile  and  misinformed  world; 
others  (like  Job  reservation  and  other  color- 
bai  acts),  from  the  pressure  of  its  highly 
organized  trade  unions;  and  still  others,  from 
rigid  patterns  of  human  behavior,  resistant 
tc  change  In  any  circumstance  or  clime. 

Modernization.  The  paramount  need  of 
Africa  is  trained  personnel  and  manpower. 
As  the  only  highly  industrialized  nation  In 
Africa,  South  Africa  Is  In  a  unique  position 
tc  assist  the  development  of  her  neighbors, 
as  she  has  done  and  is  doing  In  respect  to 
her  own  less  developed  people  in  the  Republic 
itself  and  in  South  West  Africa.  She  has 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dependent black  states  of  Malawi,  Lesotho, 
and  Botswana  and,  as  the  late  Dr.  Verwoerd 
put  It,  "we  leave  the  door  of  friendship  open 
to  all  other  African  states.  In  the  hope  that 
more  and  more  of  them  will  in  the  course 
of  time  make  use  of  It."  It  is  indisputable 
that  the  greatest  strides  of  the  black  popula- 
tion on  the  continent  are  being  made  In 
stable  and  prosperous  southern  Africa.  Lit- 
tle consideration  seem  to  have  been  given 
by  the  United  Nations  to  the  economic  disas- 
ter which  would  ensue  for  all  black  Africans 
If  the  most  advanced  and  productive  sector 
Oi  the  continent  were  disrupted  by  sanc- 
tions or  war — which  would.  Incidentally, 
concomitantly  smash  the  British  economy 
and  end  Its  substantial  aid  to  Africa.  Just 
how  the  United  Nations  could  sustain  the 
economy  of  even  South  West  Africa  seems 
to  be  a  question  too  practical  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  adventurist  jxilitlclans  who 
now  overshadow  the   world  body. 

The  strong  Congressional  reaction  to  re- 
cent United  Nations  actions  Is  the  most 
heartening  sign  that  a  hitherto  lopsided 
approach  to  American  f>ollcy  on  Africa  will 
be  replaced  by  vigorous  debate,  based  on  In- 
formation rather  than  Ideology.  Even  some 
of  the  harshest  critics  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  peril- 
ous course  being  charted  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  following  pages  of  comment  from 
the  nation's  press  Indicate  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  this  course. 

RHODESIA 

(Letter  from  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  in  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times) 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cavil  at  a  sound 
conclusion  because  of  persnickety  trouble 
with  some  of  the  preceding  reasoning.  You 
are  certainly  right  In  the  first  and  last  sen- 
tence of  your  editorial  on  Dec.  9  on  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia:  "The  central  fact 
of  the  Rhodeslan  situation  is  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  do  about  It  ...  It 
Is  not  a  time  for  posturing  and  empty  ges- 
tures." You  are  also  right  that  whatever  the 
Rhodeslans  have  done  has  been  wholly  with- 
in their  own  country  and  contains  no  ele- 
ment of  aggression.    But  you  bother  me  when 


you  speak  of  "the  white  minority's  trans- 
gressions." Transgressions  against  what? 
What  international  obligations  have  they 
violated? 

International  law  does  not  proclaim  the 
sanctity  of  British  dominion  over  palm  and 
pine.  Certainly  we  Americans  are  In  no 
position  to  declare  it — we  who  conspired  to 
instigate  French  aggression  against  British 
power  In  America  and  not  only  threatened 
but  shattered  International  peace  to  achieve 
our  independence.  Furthermore,  the  British 
government  h.is  conceded  since  1923  that 
Rhodesia  is  not  only  self-governing  but  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  defense  and  security. 
Therefore,  to  assert  de  jure  as  well  as  de 
facto  independence  Is  not  a  transgression. 

Certainly  Rhodesia's  voting  laws  and  sys- 
tem of  popular  representation  In  its  legisla- 
ture are  not  contrary  to  any  International 
obligation.  The  one  man.  one  vote  deduction 
from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not  rec- 
ognized In  International  law,  as  our  friend 
King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  testify.  In- 
deed, the  present  system  in  Rhodesia,  broadly 
speaking,  has  been  in  effect  and  regarded 
with  complacency  in  Great  Britain  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

You  quite  rightly  observed  that  this  sys- 
tem operates  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  affects  no  one  else.  In  such 
a  situation  the  U.N.  Charter  Is  plain.  Chap- 
ter I,  Article  2,  paragraph  7  provides  unequiv- 
ocally that  the  United  Nations  shall  not 
Intervene  in  matters  which  are  within  the 
Internal  Jurisdiction  of  any  state.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  evades  this  simple  command  by 
reasoning  worthy  of  the  Red  Queen  In 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.  One  has  to 
follow  It  closely.  Rhodesia,  in  doing  what 
the  U.N.  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  forbid,  annoys 
African  members  to  the  point  where  they 
may  transgress  against  the  First  Command- 
ment of  the  U.N.  (Chapter  I,  Article  4)  : 

"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state." 

Since  Rhodesia  by  doing  what  it  has  al- 
ways done  and  with  which  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  constitutionally  Interfere,  in- 
cites less  law-abiding  members  to  violate 
their  solemn  obligation  not  to  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  In  their  International  re- 
lations, Rhodesia  becomes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  must  be  coerced. 

If  this  reasoning  leads  the  reader  to  ask 
with  Mr.  Chanler,  "Who's  loony  now?" 
don't  blame  Rhodesia,  blame  the  Security 
Council   and   Harold  Wilson. 

The  syndicated  Allen-Scott  report 

His  I  Acheson 's]  views  and  suggestions  are 
being  Incorporated  In  a  "white  paper"  on 
"U.S.  Policy  Toward  Rhodesia"  which  the 
House  GOP  Policy  Committee  will  issue 
early  in  the  new  Congress. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen  also  has  consulted  Acheson  in  prepara- 
tion for  Joining  the  House  GOP  In  blasting 
the  Johnson  administration  for  supporting 
the  mandatory  economic  sanctions  voted  by 
the    United    Nations    against    Rhodesia.  .  .  , 

The  former  Democratic  cabinet  officer's 
new  role  as  a  Republican  adviser  grew  out 
of  a  letter  he  wrote  members  of  Congress 
forcefully  challenging  the  legal  basis  for  the 
U.N.  action  against  Rhodesia. 

In  this  presentation,  Acheson  contended 
that  "the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
Rhodesia  violated  the  very  charter  on 
which  the  U.N.  was  founded."  .  .  . 

As  drafted  at  this  writing,  the  GOP  Pol- 
icy Committee's  paper  opposing  the  admin- 
istration's stand  on  Rhodesia  stresses  four 
points: 

It  is  legally  erroneous  and  dangerous  for 
the  United  States  to  support  mandatory 
sanctions  against  the  African  country. 

The  sanctions  are  certain  to  fall  without 
the  use  of  force  and  this  will  embarrass  and 
possibly  undermine  the  U.N. 


Cited  In  support  of  this  contention  was 
the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations  after 
it  imposed  sanctions  against  Italy  for  In- 
vading Ethiopia. 

If  force  should  be  used  to  enforce  the 
U.N.  sanctions,  this  could  lead  to  widespread 
war  in  Africa  In  which  U.S.  forces  would 
be  Involved.  .  .  . 

Jaynes   J.   Kilpatrick    in    the    Washington 
Evening  Star 

Ambassador  Arthur  Golberg  did  little  to 
sell  his  case  on  Rhodesia  In  a  speech  here  a 
few  days  ago.  His  case  has  been  flimsy  from 
the  very  beginning;  and  the  more  he  at- 
tempts to  shore  it  up,  the  more  glaringly  its 
weaknesses  lie  expKDsed, 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions chose  the  prestigious  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
for  delivery  of  an  address  widely  regarded  as 
an  answer  to  Dean  Acheson "s  blast  at  the 
U.N.'s  actions.  It  was  not  Goldberg's  finest 
hour.  .  .  . 

The  Security  Council's  action  In  imposing 
mandatory  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia,  said 
the  ambassador,  "does  not  flout  the  principle 
of  self-determination."  And  this  Is  be- 
cause— here  the  mind  boggles — this  Is  be- 
cause the  white  minority  Rhodeslan  regime 
Is  not  asserting  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. It  would  appear  to  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men.  gifted  with  ordinary  powers  of 
reason,  that  It  is  inamaterlal  what  the  white 
minority  Rhodeslan  regime  asserts.  The 
action  of  the  Security  Council  either  flouts, 
or  It  does  not  flout,  regardless  of  any  asser- 
tions In  Salisbury. 

This  was  Goldberg's  second  point.  The 
U.N.  Charter's  ban  against  Intervention  in 
matters  that  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  any  state  has  not  been 
violated  because — and  again  the  mind  bog- 
gles— because  Rhodesia  is  a  British  territory 
and  not  a  "state"  with  Its  own  sovereignty. 
Rhodesia  has  been  a  functioning  de  facto 
state  for  the  last  14  months.  To  the  naked 
eye.  it  exhibits  every  attribute  of  sovereignty 
by  which  one  ordinarily  recognizes  a  state — 
an  established  government,  a  condition  of 
domestic  peace  and  order,  a  code  of  laws,  a 
system  of  courts,  a  parUament  sitting.  But 
Goldberg  will  have  It  both  ways.  Rhodesia 
Is  not  a  state;  It  is  a  territory  of  Britain. 
Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  a  nation's 
territories  are  not  among  those  matters  es- 
sentially within  Its  own  Jurisdiction?  It  is  a 
novel  thought. 

Goldberg  gets  around  the  consequences  of 
tills  line  of  nonreasonlng  by  observing  that 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  which 
Acheson  thought  had  been  expressed  so  un- 
equivocally in  Article  I  of  the  Charter,  con- 
tains an  exception.  "This  principle  shall  not 
prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement 
procedures  under  Chapter  VII."  And  It  is 
under  Chapter  VII,  of  course,  that  Britain 
has  asked  and  obtained  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  The  astonishing  precedent  that 
would  be  established  by  Goldberg's  Ingenious 
construction  Is  that  any  member  nation  may 
demand  the  entire  massed  might  of  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  one  of  its  terri- 
tories from  attaining  Independence. 

Once  he  reaches  Chapter  VII.  the  ambas- 
sador is  in  deeper  trouble;  for  In  order  vahd- 
ly  to  invoke  Chapter  Vn.  It  must  be  shown 
that  Rhodesia  has  created  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  This  proposition  was  quite  beyond 
Goldberg's  powers.  His  argument  boiled 
down  to  this,  that  white  Rhodesia's  peace- 
ful independence  provokes  her  black  neigh- 
bors in  the  same  way  that  a  diamond  in  a 
Jeweler's  window  provokes  the  passing  thief. 
It  is  all  the  fault  of  Rhodesia;  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  Jeweler.  Rhodesia's  action  "in- 
volves great  risks  of  violence."  Goldberg  has 
said  so.  But  men  may  ask  If  this  makes  It 
so. 

Finally,  the  ambassador  asserts  that  the 
International  commtmity,  In  the  late  twen- 
tieth century,   cannot  accept  the  existence 
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of  a  discrlmtnatory  system  based  on  minority 
rule,  especially  when  the  discrimination  resta 
ufjon  racial  grounds.  The  United  States,  he 
rem.irked  by  way  of  proof,  laid  down  that 
policy  with  Its  own  civil  war  a  century  ago. 

This  Is  the  frailest  argument  of  all.  for 
It  asks  us  to  assume  that  all  nations,  and  all 
societies,  stand  at  the  same  moment  In  time 
upon  the  same  rung  of  civilization's  ladder. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when 
It  was  drafted  In  1787.  speclflcally  condoned 
human  slavery.  Our  own  system  of  govern- 
ment was  controlled  by  a  male  minority 
against  a  female  majority  at  least  until  1920. 
The  principle  of  "one  man.  one  vote."  enun- 
ciated m  Baker  v.  Carr,  appeared  only  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

In  one  form  or  another,  "discrimination" 
exists  throughout  the  world.  There  is  not 
a  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations.  In- 
cluding Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
does  not  accept  this  reality  In  some  fashion. 
When  Goldberg  demands  that  late  20th  cen- 
tury standards  be  imposed  upon  African 
tribes  still  squinting  as  they  stumble  out 
of  the  Stone  Age.  he  cannot  stand  on  history. 
And  as  his  speech  abjectly  demonstrated, 
neither  can  he  stand  on  law 

U.S.  Neics  &  World  Report 

The  United  States,  at  the  direction  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  voted  for  the 
U.N.  action  and  Is  pledged  to  obey  the  U.N. 
sanctions.  .  .  . 

Now  grave  questions  are  being  asked  about 
the  US.  role  In  this  affair.  Some  members 
of  Congress — Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans—are criticizing  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's action  and  preparing  to  make  an 
issue  of  It. 

The  legality  of  the  U.N.  action  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  Is  challenged  by  such  an  au- 
thority as  Dean  Acheson.  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  In  the  Democratic  Administration 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  legality  of  US  Involvement  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  Is  challenged  by  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross   (Rep.),  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Harry  P.  B>Td.  Jr.  (Dem.).  of  Vir- 
ginia, questions  the  wisdom  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment at  a  time  when  this  country  already  is 
embroiled  in  a  costly  and  dangerous  war  In 
Vietnam.   .   .   . 

Other  lawmakers  are  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning to  raise  the  Rhodeslan  Issue  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which  opens  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  .  .  . 

One  question  raised  by  critics  Is  this:  Why 
Is  the  U.N.  taking  action  against  a  country 
which  Is  at  peace — while  taking  no  such  ac- 
tion against  nations  that  wage  aggressive 
war? 

"Rhodesia  Is  not  an  aggressor  nation  and 
does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  any  other 
nation's  affairs."  says  Senator  Byrd.  .  .  . 

Representative  Gross  contends  that  US. 
participation  In  the  UN.  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
violates  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  says 
that  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  shall 
have  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce.  .  .  . 

This  question  also  Is  being  asked  by  critics 
of  the  U.S.  action: 

Is  the  United  States  Government  now 
committed  to  the  principle  of  overthrowing 
every  government  in  the  world  which  Is  based 
\jpon  minority  rule? 

The  question  grows  out  of  the  words  of 
the  US  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  In  his  explanation  of 
why  the  U  S  is  supporting  the  U.N.  sanctions. 

Addressing  tlie  U.N.  Security  Council  on 
December  12.  Mr.  Goldberg  said: 

"We  support  them  (the  UN.  sanctions]  In 
the  honest  conviction  that  they  are  now 
nece-ssary  In  order  to  drive  home  to  the 
Illegal  regime  |of  Rhodesia)  that  the  inter- 
national community  will  not  tolerate  the 
existence  of  a  discriminatory  system  based 
on  minority  rule  In  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  principles." 

At  least  37  member  nations  of  the  UJJ. 


have  governments  that  are  "Tsased  on  minor- 
ity rule."  At  least  25  other  U.N.  members 
are  open  to  stisplclon  In  this  respect.  Fewer 
than  half  of  all  the  122  U.N.  members  have 
governmente  clearly  based  on  majority  rule. 

Dictatorships— political  or  military — exist 
In  such  U.N.  countries  as  Soviet  Russia,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Cuba,  Indo- 
nesia, Haiti,  Iran.  Iraq,  Paraguay,  Portugal. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  as  well  as  Ni- 
geria, Ethiopia,  Guinea,  Ghana  and  other 
small  nations  of  Africa  that  have  assumed 
Independence  in  recent  years. 

Outside  the  U.N.,  there  are  Communist  dic- 
tatorships In  East  Germany,  Red  China, 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

Critics  ask:  Is  the  U.S.  prepared  to  endorse 
and  take  part  In  U.N.  actions  to  bring  ma- 
jority rule  to  these  nations? 

U.S.  Ambassador  Goldberg  conceded  In  his 
address  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  "It 
Is  an  unhappy  fact  that  some  situations  exist 
In  the  world  In  which  the  Council  Is  unable 
to  act  effectively."  But  he  added,  "Here  Is 
a  situation  In  which  we  can  act."  .  .  . 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Dem.)  of  Con- 
necticut on  an  American  Security  Council 

Washington  Report  broadcast 

As  those  who  know  my  own  record  are 
aware,  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  civil  rights  In  our  own  country  and 
of  freedom  for  peoples  living  under  colonial 
rule  and  for  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 
But  I  consider  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  to  be  a 
grave  blunder  which,  if  we  fail  to  alter  course, 
may  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  decision  Is  all  the  more  tragic  because 
the  government  of  Rhodesia  does  not  prac- 
tice apartlieid  like  the  government  of  South 
Africa  and  because,  in  tlie  recent  conversa- 
tions with  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  the 
Rhodesian  government  made  it  clear  tliat  it 
did  not  oppose  the  principle  of  majority  rule, 
but  that  It  wiis  simply  against  the  assump- 
tlou  of  power  by  the  black  majority  in  an 
ovcr-hiisty  chaotic,  and  destructive  manner. 

But  even  If  the  Rhodeslan  government  had 
rejected  majority  rule  In  principle,  this 
would  still  not  Justify  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  her.  If  sanctions  were  to  be 
invoked  against  every  government  that  vio- 
lates human  rights  and  denies  political  or 
racial  Justice  to  Its  citizens,  we  would  find 
ourselves  In  a  condition  of  permanent  and 
universal  war,  not  merely  with  the  Commu- 
nist bl(5c;  but  probably  with  a  majority  of  the 
governments  represented  In  the  United 
Nations. 

The  situation  Is  fraught  with  danger. 
Now  that  Britain  and  America  have  made 
this  first  concession  to  Afro-Asian  opinion, 
the  Afro-Asians,  with  Communist  support, 
are  pushing  to  expand  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son's partial  boycott  of  Rhodesia  Into  a 
total  boycott  of  Rhodesia,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  South  Africa,  Including  the  ship- 
ments of  oil  to  these  countries.  Such  a  boy- 
cott would  not  only  be  ruinous  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  western  world,  but  It  would  create 
a  serious  danger  of  Involving  us  Ln  a  major 
military  action  that  runs  counter  to  our  na- 
tional Interest,  and  from  v.'hlch  only  the 
Communists  could  benefit. 

Walter  Lippmann's  syndicated  column 

Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  having  been  unable  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Rhodesian  rebellion  against 
the  British  crown,  has  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  take  over  the  problem  and 
solve  It  If  it  can.  What  Is  the  United  NaUons 
supposed  to  do  about  the  Rhodeslan  rebel- 
lion? It  Is  supposed  to  cut  off  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  or  at  least  as  much  trade  as  can 
be  cut  off  without  the  risk  of  war  with  South 
Africa  and  Portugal.  The  purp>06e  of  the 
embargo  Is  to  Injure  Rhodesia  enough  to  con- 
vince the  settlers"  government  that  Its  policy 


of  excluding  Africans  from  power  cannot  be 
svistalned  and  that  it  should  accept  Britain's 
terms. 

This  Is  surely  a  most  extraordinary  way  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty 
of  an  Imperial  power.  At  any  other  time 
a  rebellion  like  that  In  the  Rhodeslan  capital 
of  Salisbury  would  have  been  put  down  by 
British  troops,  or  if  the  troops  were  unable 
to  put  It  down,  the  lndei>endence  of  the 
Rhodesian  government  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized In  a  treaty  of  peace.  .  .  . 

Tlie  crucial  fact  is  that  while  the  British 
imperial  power  In  Rhodesia  has  vanished. 
Mr.  Wilson  Is  trying  to  act  as  If  It  had  not 
vanished.  He  is  tr>lng  to  act  as  the  pro- 
tector and  guardian  of  the  African  major- 
ity. And  he  Is  trying  to  confer  upon  this 
African  majority  the  benefits  of  a  rise  In 
their  political  power  which,  if  the  British 
empire  still  existed,  might  be  achieved  grad- 
ually by  a  strong  and  wise  Imperial  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  Great  Britain  cannot  lose  an 
empire  and  have  it,  too. 

It  is  no  less  unrealistic  to  pretend  that  the 
United  Nations  can  muster  enough  power  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Among  the  new  Af- 
rican states  there  exists  no  force,  military 
or  economic,  which  could  make  a  serious  Im- 
pact upon  Rhodesia  backed  by  South  Africa. 
Britain  Itself,  having  from  the  outset  re- 
nounced the  use  of  Imperial  power,  is  not 
likely  to  use  It  now.  No  European  nation 
will  use  force  to  subdue  the  ruling  whites 
who  are  still  entrenched  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  African  continent.  It  seems  Improb- 
able that  a  case  will  be  constructed  for  Amer- 
ican intervention.  The  United  Nations  has 
no  more  force  than  the  force  which  Its 
strongest  members  will  provide  themselves 
or  will  approve  of. 

The  plea  to  the  United  Nations  to  use  force 
against  Rhodesia  is  a  disservice  to  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  Is  asking  the  U.N.  to  do 
what  Is  was  never  meant  to  do,  what  It  Is 
not  organized  to  do  and  what  It  cannot  do. 
The  circumstances  in  which  a  resort  to  the 
United  Nations  would  have  been  justified 
would  have  been  If  Mr.  Wilson  had  asked  the 
United  Nations  for  help  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  independence  for  the  state  of  Rho- 
desia. For  the  prospect  of  recognition  by  the 
whole  world  community  would  be  a  very 
considerable  bargaining  point. 

Bargaining  about  what?  About  the 
length  of  time,  about  the  conditions  and 
the  phases,  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
African  majority.  Their  full  enfranchise- 
ment cannot  come  immediately  or  very 
soon.  .  .  . 

Crosby  S.  Noyes,  foreign  editor,  Washington 
Star 

Leaving  aside  the  legalistic  frills,  the 
United  Nations  was  being  asked  to  move 
against  Rhodesia  as  an  act  of  conscience. 
Yet  conscience,  so  far  as  the  British  were 
concerned,  was  limited  to  what  the  traffic 
would  bear.  Trade  would  be  cut  off  only  to 
the  extent  that  British  economic  Interest 
were  not  seriously  Impaired.  Every  attempt 
by  African  militants  to  extend  the  Ust  of 
embargoed  Items  was  met  with  stiff  resist- 
ance. 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  case  were  also 
troublesome. 

Either  Rhodesia  Is  an  Independent  coun- 
try, or  it  is  not.  If  the  British,  as  they  main- 
tain, still  exert  legal  sovereignty  in  their 
former  colony,  then  surely  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  the  rebel  regime 
lies  with  them.  The  United  Nations  has  no 
mandate  whatever  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  the  British  Crown  over  the  remnants  of 
its  African  empire. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Rhodesia  is,  in  fact, 
an  Independent  country  the  United  Nations 
has  even  less  right  to  take  action.  As  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  pointed 
out,  the  United  Nations  is  speclflcally  pro- 
hibited tinder  the  U.N.  Charter  from  Inter- 
fering in  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  state. 
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The  makeup  of  the  government  in  Salisbury 
is  no  more  the  business  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil than  the  makeup  of  the  government  in 
Washington. 

To  get  around  this  awkward  dilemma,  the 
British,  echoed  most  unfortunately  by  the 
U.S.  delegate,  Arthur  Goldt>erg,  were  forced 
to  concoct  a  perfectly  transparent  piece  of 
fiction. 

This  was  that  Rhodesia,  by  offending  a 
number  of  other  African  states,  had  Itself 
somehow  become  a  "threat  to  the  peace." 
Although  Rhodesia  has  threatened  no  one 
at  any  time,  the  remote  danger  that  Its 
neighbors  might  resort  to  military  force  was 
seized  on  as  a  pretext  to  Justify  U.N.  inter- 
vention.  .  .  . 

The  British,  for  all  their  moralizing,  have 
heard  themselves  denounced  by  their  Com- 
monwealth colleagues  as  charlatans  and 
fakes.  The  Americans  have  been  drawn  into 
a  quarrel  that  Is  none  of  their  business.  Tlie 
Communists  have  had  a  field  day  fishing  in 
troubled  waters.  The  United  Nations  has 
established  precedents  which  could  hold  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction.  .  . 

Lyle  Wilson  in  the  Washington  News 
After  the  peaceful  white  man's  government 
of  Rhodesia  has  been  lynched  on  charges  of 
InciUng  war,  and  the  area  has  been  given 
back  to  the  black  Africans,  the  United 
Nations  should  set  about  returning  Man- 
hattan Island  to  the  Indians  who  might  be 
too  smart  to  take  It  back  but  the  gesture 
should  be  made.  . .  . 
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Melchior  Palyi  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
At  Britain's  request,  this  country  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  prohibit  80  per  cent  of 
Rhodesia's  sales  to  America  [we  are  her  prime 
customers]  and  to  blockade  her  vital  oil  im- 
ports. This  Is  an  extraordinary  measure  that 
may  lead  to  war— under  the  pretext  of  main- 
taining the  peace.  .  .  . 

But  the  British  Laborltes  and  their  Liberal 
cousins  in  America  claim  a  principle  of  social 
justice  Is  at  stake  that  must  be  enforced, 
cost  what  It  may  ]as  long  as  no  major  coun- 
try, not  even  South  Africa,  Is  to  be  chal- 
lenged). One  Man,  One  Vote,  is  the  Ideal— 
the  rule  by  majority.  They  are  determined 
to  make  Africa  safe  for  Democracy.  And 
Democracy  Is  scarcely  compatible  with  a 
system  In  which  250,000  whites  have  all  the 
votes  and   4,000,000   Negroes   have   none. 

That  sounds  reasonable.  Indeed,  except  It 
provides  a  caricature  of  democracy  rather 
than  the  real  thing.  Democracy  stands  on 
two  legs,  as  it  were.  To  believe  that  majority 
rule  alone,  the  one-man-one-vote  principle. 
Is  all  that  matters.  Is  sheer  confusion.  It 
may  mean  abject  tyranny,  unless  it  Is  organi- 
cally merged  with  a  second  and  equally 
fundamental  rule,  the  giiarantee  of  the 
minority's  life,  liberty,  and  property.  -^. 

It  Is  totally  irresponsible  to  force  the 
majority  rule  down  the  throat  of  a  minority 
Without  guaranteeing  the  civil  rights  of  the 
latter.  Did  we,  or  the  British,  did  the  U  N  , 
undertake  to  offer  any  such  assurance  to  the 
white  Rhodeslans  who.  Incidentally,  do  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  the  indigenous 
population? 

The  map  of  Africa  is  dotted  with  more  than 
a  score  of  independent  states,  old  and  new, 
governed  by  brown  or  black  peoples.  In  too 
many  of  them,  the  white  settlers  who  had 
Duilt  up  the  respective  economies  have  been 
'^  •  ^"Pe""!.  murdered,  or  at  any  rate 
reduced  to  second-class  citizens.  Nor  Is  it  a 
consolation,  as  Is  the  case  In  the*great  major- 
ity of  the  African  "colored"  sliates,  that  self- 
appomted  dictators  deprive  even  the  major- 
ities of  their  natural  rights.  Have  you  ever 
neard  of  the  United  Nations  raising  a  finger 
to  protect  the  victims? 

WashiTigton  Post   (D.C.) 

No  Sanctions 

ir,"^*  ^nlted  States  Is  off  on  the  wrong  foot 

w  the  United  Nations  debate  on  whether  to 
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Impose  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  It  is 
trying  to  support  the  British,  ingratiate  the 
black  African  states  and  protect  American 
business  interests  without  conceding  that 
there  are  disabling  contradictions  among 
these  goals. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  justified  action  on 
grounds  that  "the  danger  to  peace  is  ob- 
viously growing"  In  Rhodesia.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  so.  Rhodesia  threatens  no  foreign 
country.  If  any  other  country  threatens 
Rhodesia.  Mr.  Goldberg  should  properly  di- 
rect his  fire  there. 

Tile  Ambassador  further  declared  that  "the 
international  community  will  not  tolerate 
the  existence  of  a  discriminatory  system 
based  on  minority  rule  in  defiance  of  the 
U.N."  This  is  even  more  nonsensical.  The 
"international  community's"  toleration  of 
"discriminatory  systems"  is  transparently 
broad. 

Any  American  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
black  Africans  is.  we  hope,  doomed.  They 
want  the  U.S.  to  make  their  dreams  of  Rho- 
desian ruin  come  true.  Their  distress  is  un- 
derstandable, but  Insupportable.  Their  un- 
reality progressed  yesterday  to  the  point 
where  African  delegates  deplored  Britain's 
refusal  to  use  force  to  overthrow  the  Salis- 
bury regime. 

Britain  has  Its  own  reasons  of  economic 
vulnerability  and  domestic  division  for  lim- 
iting sanctions  againtt  Salisbury.  It  has 
refused  to  second  African  demands  for  a 
total  oil  embargo  on  Rhodesia  because  it 
cannot  afford  to  close  the  South  African 
loophole. 

But  even  lesser  sanctions  are.  In  our  opin- 
ion, unwise.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  effective.  They  set  a  question- 
able precedent.  They  amount  to  Inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
country  merely  because  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment practiced  there.  Moreover,  the  ef- 
fort to  impose  them  Ignores  the  purpose  and 
Injures  the  prestige  of  the  U.N. 

Washington  Star  (D.C.) 
Compounding  a  Mistake 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Prime  Minister 
H.irold  Wilson  hopes  to  accomplish  with  his 
latest  maneuver  against  rebellious  Rhodesia. 
He  has  withdrawn  all  past  proposals  for  a 
compromise  settlement.  And  he  has  told 
the  white  minority  of  250.000  that  their  gov- 
ernment's recent  rejection  of  the  take-it-or- 
leave-it  British  plan  means  that  they  now  can 
have  "legal"  Independence  only  when  the 
country  is  ruled  by  the  black  "majority  of 
4  million.  .  .  . 

The  realities  of  Rhodesia  cannot  be  swept 
away  with  economic  pressures  or  high-and- 
mighty  pronouncements  telling  the  white 
Rhodeslans  that  Britain  refuses  to  grant 
them  the  lndef)endence  they  have  already  be- 
stowed upon  themselves.  . . . 

The  toughened  British  position  thus 
makes  little  sense.  What  must  be  hoped  for 
Is  that  Wilson  has  not  slammed  the  door 
completely  shut.  If  he  has.  then  the  folly 
of  present  policy  toward  Rhodesia  will  be 
compounded  in  a  way  likely  to  worsen  the 
situation  and  hurt  Britain  more  than  it 
may  now  anticipate. 

World  Journal  Tribune  (N.Y.) 
What  Price  Sanctions? 

When,  after  the  failure  of  the  agreement 
worked  out  on  H.M.S.  Tiger,  the  British 
turned  to  the  U.N.  to  ask  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  bring  rebellious  Rhodesia 
back  from  Its  precarious  Independence,  they 
embarked  on  a  difficult  course.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  has  its  own  responsi- 
bilities In  the  premises.  It  does  not  want 
apartheid  in  Africa  because  they  can  only 
Intenstify  the  explosion  that  must  come. 
And  It  has  an  Interest  In  maintaining  the 
commonwealth  as  an  Important  element  for 
economic  and  political  sUblllty  in  the  world. 

But  these  responsibilities,  while  they  do 
require    moral    and   diplomatic    support   for 


the  British  government,  do  not  entail  ac- 
tive leadership.  The  circumstances  are  too 
complex,  the  area  too  remote  from  vital 
American  concerns  to  demand  more  of  the 
United  States  than  the  kind  of  support  that 
the  British,  for  example,  have  given  this 
country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States,  whatever  its  critics  may 
say.  does  not  aspire  to  be  a  global  poUceman. 
It  wants  to  avoid  a  massive  confrontation  of 
black  and  white  In  Southern  Africa— and  it 
certainly  should  not  be  In  the  forefront  of 
any  such  confrontation. 

Wall  Street  Journal  {N.7.) 

The  Rhodesian  affair  would  be  farcical 
■were  it  not  for  its  high  explosive  content 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  U.S.  will  steer  clear  of 
it.  but  that's  doubtful  now  that  Britan  has 
thrown  the  thing  Into  the  U.N.  Securitv 
Council.  ... 

There  Is  a  threat  to  peace,  but  it  stems 
from  those  black  African  states  that  from  the 
out.set  have  insisted  on  Britain's  using  force 
agsinst  Rhodesia:  at  the  least,  they  wifl  pres- 
sure the  U  N.  for  a  total  economic" bovcott. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Britain  the  contre- 
temps is  causing  worries  about  a  run  on  the 
pound  sterling  and  other  aggravations  of  an 
already  bad  economic  situation. 

As  for  the  U.S..  it  reportedlv  Intends  to 
stand  by  Britain,  but  we  think  its  talents 
would  be  better  employed  In  trying  to  talk 
some  common  sense  into  both  sides.  We  see 
no  justification  for  this  country  to  go  along 
with  sanctions  against  a  nation  with  which 
it  has  no  real  grounds  for  quarreling  at  all 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (N.Y.) 
What  Next  In  Southern  Africa? 
In  voting  for  the  British  proposal  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the  United 
States  last  week  adopted  a  posture  that  it 
cannot  hold  for  long  except  at  the  cost  of 
considerable   prestige. 

In  the  first  place,  the  case  for  economic 
sanctions  has  never  been  convincing.  TTiere 
Is.  as  we  have  said  before,  little  chance  that 
they  will  work  so  long  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  refuse  to  cooperate.  The 
excuse  that  Rhodesia  Is  in  an  "illegal"  revolt 
against  British  rule  is  not  convincing  either. 
Quite  a  number  of  countries  have  "revolted  ' 
against  outside  rule  without  provoking  UN. 
sanctions;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  these 
actions  liave  been  lustily  cheered  by  the 
Asian-Africa  bloc. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  Indonesia  be 
subjected  to  sanctions  for  failing  to  live  up 
to  its  UN.  mandate  in  Western  New  Guinea. 
No  sanctions  were  applied  when  the  Sukarno 
government  began  Invading  Malaysia,  either. 
So  on  moral  grounds  the  actions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  looks  curious  Indeed.   .  .   . 

It  should  also  be  Interesting  to  see  just 
what  degree  some  of  those  clamoring  most 
loudly  for  punitive  measures  against  Rho- 
desia practice  what  they  preach. 

Repeated  denunciation  of  South  Africa's 
racial  policies  plus  agreements  to  "boycott" 
South  African  goods  by  solemn  convocations 
of  the  Afro-Asian  countries  have  not  deterred 
either  China  or  the  Soviet  area  from  trading 
with  South  Africa.  Some  nations.  In  fact, 
may  soon  see  In  the  sanctions  a  good  trading 
opportunity  for  themselves.  It  is  well  to 
remember  in  this  connection  that  economics, 
like  nature,  abhors  vacuums. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
U.N.  Sanctions  and  Rhodesia 

The  willingness  of  some  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  force  another  member  to 
economic  suicide — to  accommodate  their  de- 
mands in  the  Rhodesian  matter — is  reveal- 
ing. And  the  intemperate  speech  by  Zam- 
bia's foreign  minister,  Simon  Kapepwe,  has, 
if  anything,  strengthened  the  hand  of  Rho- 
desia's white  supremacist  Government  by 
confirming  all  its  bleak  suspicions. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  tJais  Rhodesian  "inde- 
pendence "  movement's  coming  to  the  United 
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Nations  at  all  Is  underscored  by  the  close- 
ness to  peaceful  settlement  reached  by  Brit- 
ain's Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  and  Rho- 
desia's boss,  Ian  Smith,  in  their  meeting 
aboard  H.M.S.  "Hger. 

They  agreed  that  a  new  constitution,  spur- 
ring the  political  advance  of  the  native  ma- 
jority, was  In  order,  and  that  it  should  In- 
clude safeguards,  against  any  retrogression. 
This,  In  Itself,  was  a  giant  step  forward. 
The  one  main  point  Smith's  Cabinet  refused 
to  accept  was  that  In  the  Interim,  between 
constitutions,  the  British  Governor  of  Rho- 
desia should  again  assume  command  of  law 
enforcement — men  and  Instltutlons^ln  a 
caretaker  capacity. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  divergence 
of  opinion  Is  of  great  enough  proportions  to 
continue  to  frustrate  settlement  of  the  larger 
Issues.  It  at  least  offers  the  ch.ince  for  ra- 
tional change  to  take  place,  which  the  escala- 
tion of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia— and  any- 
one who  helps  Rhodesia — may  smash  be- 
yond repair.  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Into  the  Maelstrom  We  Go 

The  United  Nations  is  plunging  toward  a 
new  and  pointless  crisis  by  the  minute,  and 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  letting  It 
plunge.  Both  countries  meekly  acquiesced 
on  Friday  when  the  security  council  approved 
an  African  proposal  for  an  oil  embargo 
as^alnst  Ian  Smith's  secessionist  regime  In 
Rhodesia.      .  . 

You'd  think  that  Viet  Nam  would  have 
taught  us  not  to  pick  up  any  more  hot  pota- 
toes that  we  can't  let  go  of.  For  a  year,  at 
Britain's  behest,  we  have  led  the  Africans  to 
think  we  are  willing  to  do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  knock  out  the  white  government  of 
Rhodesia  and  replace  It  with  the  usual  chaos. 
It  Is  time  to  draw  the  line  The  longer  we 
postpone  doing  so.  the  more  Inevitably  we 
win  have  to  choose  between  an  embarr.a.sslng 
retreat  and  a  ridiculous  war. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
U.N  's   Dangerous   Safari 

.  .  .  Not  only  Is  the  Rhodeslan  adventure  a 
miscarriage  of  the  UN.  charter  forbidding 
Intervention  Into  a  nation's  Internal  affairs, 
It  has  all  the  aspects  of  being  another  Congo 
fiasco  where  UN.  troops  were  ordered  Into 
battle  against  a  lawful  government  In  sup- 
port of  rebel  savages.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  U  N  outlook  In  Rhodesia  is 
ever  grimmer  than  Its  Congo  misadventure. 
The  Rhodeslans.  with  their  strong  allies,  the 
South  Africans,  appear  ready  and  able  to 
withstand  U  Ji.  sanctions. 

In  fact,  both  countries  are  In  better  eco- 
nomic shape  than  Britain  whose  leaders 
wince  openly  at  the  thought  of  becoming  In- 
volved In  any  kind  of  economic  confronta- 
tions with  South  Africa,  Its  fourth  best  trade 
customer.  .  .  . 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Keep  Out! 

.  .  .  Whatever  the  U.N.  does,  and  the 
chances  are  all  too  probable  that  it  will  vote 
sanctions,  the  United  States  should  make  it 
clear  that  It  Is  going  to  keep  Its  noee  out  of 
the  Rhodeslan  affair.  The  United  States  has 
all  It  can  handle,  and  more.  In  Vietnam. 

Here  again,  however,  the  chances  are  all  too 
probable  that  the  United  States  will  get  In- 
volved with  the  Rhodeslan  problem.  For 
one  thing.  It  probably  has  political  debts  to 
repay  to  African  bloc  nations  for  their  votes 
against  Red  China.  For  another,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  compulsion 
to  go  looking  for  and  getting  Into  trouble. 

To  take  the  second  step  Into  the  Rhodesia 
situation  by  Joining  In  trade  sanctions  would 
be  to  set  both  feet  on  the  slippery  slope  to 
war.  For,  make  no  mistake,  sanctions  would 
be  followed  by  a  mounting  demand  for  the 
use  of  military  force,  with  you  know  who 
ultimately  being  sucked  In. 


It  will  be  extremely  ridiculous  if  the  United 
States,  while  it  is  attempting  to  build  trade 
bridges  to  Soviet  Russia  and  Its  satellites, 
Joins  In  barricading  the  trade  bridge  to 
Rhodesia.  If  the  United  States  does  this, 
It  should  be  consistent  by  chopping  off  trade 
with  the  Red  bloc  nations,  for  masses  In  these 
nations  have  no  more  pwlltlcal  rights  than  do 
the  blacks  In  Rhodesia.  .  .  . 

Indianapolis  News 
War  In  Africa? 

The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Nations  to  topple  the  government  of  Ian 
Smith  In  Rhodesia  begin  to  resemble,  all  too 
omlnoufly,  the  1961  U.N.  aggression  against 
Kutaima. 

It  is  amazing  that  many  liberal  spoke.^men 
who  profess  an  interest  in  'peace"  and  urge 
concessions  and  compromise  toward  the  Com- 
munists are  so  willing  to  go  to  the  brink  of 
war— and  over  it,  as  In  Katanga— against 
anti-Communi.-ts  to  enforce  the  precepts  of 
their  egalitarian  faith.  .   .  . 

Since  such  a  war  would  In  all  probability 
be  financed  and  supplied  by  the  United 
States^as  was  the  U.N.'s  aggression  against 
Katanga — this  is  a  topic  which  should  be  of 
grave  concern  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
to  the  American  Consjress.  It  1.';  a  matter 
on  which  American  spokesmen  should  speak 
out  ■.vith'Hit  equivooatiiifi,   .   .  . 

Canton  Repository  {Ohio) 
Tiger  b\  the  Tall 

Great  Brltuln  has  a  Rhodeslan  tiger  by  the 
tail.   .  . 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  Britain  Joes  not 
have  the  inclination  cr  the  resources  to  over- 
throw the  Ian  Smith  government  if  sanctions 
fall.  And  sanctions  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  United  States  puts  the  weight  of  its  sea- 
power  into  a  blockade.  Britain  will  not  and 
cannot  do   It. 

If  Rhodesia  withstands  whatever  sanc- 
tions are  enforced  against  her,  the  -ry  will 
be    for   military   action.  .  .  . 

Britain  has  stood  aloof  from  many  Ameri- 
can adventures  in  trying  to  police  the  world. 
It's  about  time  we  permit  her  to  so'.ve  her 
own  problem  in  Rhodesia. 

In  her  abstention  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil sanctions  vote,  France  hit  the  naU  on  the 
head   with   this   explanation: 

"This  Is  an  Internal  British  matter." 

Portland  Oregonian 
African  Quicksand 

US  support  of  Great  Britain's  propcsal  for 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  se- 
cessionist Rhodesia  puts  this  country 
squarely  into  .1  family  flght  on  the  side  of  a 
government.  Britain's,  which  has  givon  only 
nagging  criticism  rather  than  support,  to 
the  U.S.  effort  to  stop  Communist  aggression 
In    Vietnam. 

When  United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  told  the  Security  Council  the 
United  States  will  apply  "the  full  force  of 
our  law"  to  help  make  effective  the  binding 
embargoes  against  export  of  a  dozen  key 
Rhodeslan  products,  he  set  a  U.S.  course 
which  also  may  Involve  later  sanctions 
against  South  Africa 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  South 
Africa  will  not  make  good  on  Its  promise  to 
continue  to  supply  Rhodesia  with  oil  and 
other  goods,  without  regard  for  U.N  sanc- 
tions. With  such  "liberal"  Journals  m  Brit- 
ain as  the  Guardian  calling  for  military 
action  to  enforce  embargoes,  and  with  black 
African  nations  demanding  tougher  sanc- 
tions, the  risk  of  more  than  economic  war 
with  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  or  even  Portu- 
gal  must   be   apparent.  .  ,  . 

We  don't  like  any  part  of  the  United  States 
becoming  deeply  Involved  in  another  African 
adventure  at  a  time  it  is  hard-pressed  In 
Southeast  Africa.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  take  a 
lofty.  Idealistic  position  against  white  su- 
premacy.   But  there  is  also  much  to  he  said 


for  realism  In  protecting  our  own  national 
interests. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Rhodesia  Embargo  Poses  New  Risks 

.  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  the  Rhodeslan 
problem  should  never  have  been  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  at  all,  since  the 
case  of  the  break-away  colony  was  really  an 
Internal  British  matter.  .  .  . 

Predictably,  failure  of  the  embargo  will 
bring  strident  demands  from  the  Black  Afri- 
cans to  extend  the  embargo  against  South 
Africa— and  enforce  the  sanctions  with  a 
military  blockade,  if  necessary. 

The  burden  of  any  such  action  would  f.,il 
upon  Great  Britain  and   the  United  States 

.  .  .  The  United  States  cannot  and  mu^^t 
not  support  any  extensions  of  the  sanctions 
Lo  South  Africa. 

If  the  embargo  against  Rhodesia  is  un- 
workable. It  may  be  logically  be  asked  why 
Washington  supported  It. 

There  are  several  explanations,  but  the 
underlying  reasons  were  the  desire  to  avoid 
condemnation  by  the  Black  Africans,  and 
the  anxiety  to  head  off  Communist  med- 
dling. 

It  the  embargo  fails,  however,  and  African 
frustrations  Increase,  It  may  turn  out  that 
we  have  only  worsened  the  situation  on  both 
counts, 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
We  Should  Avoid  Rhodeslan  Penalty 

.  .  .  The  Rhodeslan  government  Is  not  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  has  done 
us  no  harm.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
covintry  to  Indorse  or  participate  In  any  pro- 
gram for  U.N  economic  warfare  against  the 
Smith  government  or  the  Rhodeslan  people 

Bismarck  Tribune  (N.D.) 
The  United  States  and  Rhodesia 

.  .  .  Rhodesia.  It  has  been  reported,  was 
prepared  to  accept  all  major  points  Brita;:; 
had  Insisted  upon  for  reconciliation — includ- 
ing unimpeded  progress  of  the  black  Afri- 
can majority  to  political  j)Ower — except  lor 
one  provision.  That  was  the  demand  that 
Rhodesia  surrender  Its  independence  back  10 
Britain  while  a  new  constitution  was  being 
written  and  accepted.  .  .  . 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Rhodesia  refused 
now  to  relinquish  the  self-government  it  has 
exercised  since  1923  and  for  the  first  time  in 
43  years  turn  jxjwer  over  to  an  alien  governor 

The  United  States  would  never  consider 
such  a  surrender.  Nor  should  it  expect  it  ol 
any  other  government. 

Arizona  Sun  {Flagstaff,  Ariz.) 
■Rhodesia:  Not  Our  Affair 

.  .  .  The  history  of  sanctions  In  Interna- 
tional affairs  offers  no  comfort  to  those  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  regime  of  Ian  Smith 
by  such  mandatory  economic  penalties.  They 
never  have  worked. 

Would  It  not  be  wiser  for  the  United  States 
to  stay  neutral  and  work  for  moderation  m 
the  dispute?  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  compelling  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  pull  Prime  Minister  Wilson's 
political  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  A  wiser 
and  more  realistic  policy  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  exert  its  Influence  on  Britain 
and  Rhodesia  to  continue  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  solution. 

San  Angela  Standard-Times   {Tex.) 

Rhodeslan  Question  Should  Concern  All 

After  more  than  a  year  of  talk,  of  vacil- 
lation and  of  growing  discontent  at  home. 
Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
has  brought  the  question  of  mandatory  sanc- 
tions agalrLst  Rhodesia  before  the  United 
Nations.  Americans,  who  heretofore  have 
not  been  overly  concerned  with  the  entire 
situation,  should  now  begin  to  be — because 
events  could  involve  the  United  States  In  an 
adventure  more  potentially  dangerous  and 
costly  than  the  war  In  Vietnam,  ,  .  . 
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This  Is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  pull  British  chestnuts  from 
the  fire — but  although  we  are  expected  to  per- 
form promptly  on  call,  no  such  favor  Is  re- 
turned by  the  British.  Our  request  for  an 
embargo  against  Cuba — clearly  more  of  a 
threat  to  world  peace  than  Rhodesia — was 
denied  by  Britain  on  grounds  that  it  would 
limit  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our  call  for  an 
embargo  against  North  Vietnam  has  similarly 
gone  unheeded.  Our  appeals  for  an  end  to 
trade  with  Red  China  in  the  goods  that  make 
aggression  possible  similarly  are  Ignored, 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  (Fla.) 
Rhodesia  Commitment  Again  Finds  United 
SUtes  Balling  Britain  Out  Of  Trouble 
One  might  ask  how  all  this  so  directly  con- 
cerns the  UJN.  To  begin  with,  any  UJ^.  ac- 
tion, be  it  economic  sanctions  or  the  use  of 
force,  will  find  this  country  picking  up  the 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  such  actions.  . 

Needless  to  say,  there  aren't  too  many 
Americans  who  are  at  aU  familiar  with  this 
Rhodeslan  situation  who  like  the  way  this 
business  is  shaping  up.  Why.  It  might  be 
asked,  are  we  so  all-fired  anxious  to  pull 
British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  when  Great 
Britain  has  flatly  refused  to  cooperate  with 
our  efforts  to  Impose  an  economic  blockade 
against  Communist  Cuba?  And  who  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  to  Britain's  economic  as- 
sistance again  if  the  U.N.  applies  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  South  Africa  as 
well  as  Rhodesia  thereby  forcing  the  British 
to  renounce  the  third  largest  customer  for 
its  exports? 

This  whole  affair  adds  up  to  this  country 
again  sticking  its  nose  where  it  hadn't  ought 
lo  be.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that 
neither  Congress  nor  our  people  have  been 
or  need  to  be  consulted  about  going  along 
with  this  U.N,  deal.  The  President  and  the 
State  Department  don't  need  any  permis- 
sion from  the  Congress  to  get  us  involved  in 
this  messy  U.N.  business  even  though  such 
a  decision  carries  within  It  the  seeds  that  can 
not  only  throw  all  of  Africa  into  turmoil  but 
Just  about  complete  the  Job  of  destroying 
the  U.N.  as  an  effective  world  peace-keeping 
organization. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Va.) 
Illegal  U.N.  Intervention 
.  .  .  VS.  Ambassador  Goldberg  made  the 
absolutely  fantastic  statement  In  backing  up 
sanctions,  that  the  VN.  is  Invoking  this  pro- 
cedure because  "the  international  commu- 
nity will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
criminatory system  based  on  minority  rule." 
How  many  of  the  members  of  the  U.N.  base 
their  governmental  systems  on  majority  rule? 
The  Asian-African  bloc  has  hardly  any  such 
governments.  The  Communist  bloc  can't 
name  even  one.  .  .  . 

Kennebec  Journal  (Augusta,  Maine) 
The  Rhodeslan  Follies 
.  .  .  The  United  Nations  is  involved  in  this 
ridiculous  squabble  because  of  the  assertion 
that  Rhodesia,  with  a  total  population  slight- 
ly 1.1  excess  of  four  million,  Is  a  threat  to 
world  peace! 

The  United  States— for  reasons  which 
aren't  too  clear  to  many  Americans— is  stand- 
mg  by  Britain  in  the  attempt  to  "discipline- 
Rhodesia  for  that  state's  refusal  to  permit 
the  immediate  participation  in  government 
of  Uie  black  Africans  making  up  the  majority 
of  Its  population. 

•There  Is,  undoubtedly,  a  threat  to  peace  in 
Africa,  But  It  comes  not  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia  but  from  the  black  African 
states  that  want  Britain  to  use  armed  force 
agaliist  Rhodesia's  whites.  They  demand,  at 
tne  least,  a  total  economic  boycott  against 
Hhudesla. 

The  United  States,  which  has  troubles  of 
Its  own  In  many  other  fields,  has  no  real 
KTOunds  for  Joining  in  the  quarrel  with  Rho- 
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Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  in  the  World  Journal 
Tribune 
Absurd  Is  not  quite  the  word  for  the  de- 
crees voted  by   the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  directing  that  South  Africa  yield 
Southwest  Africa  to  the  U.N.'s  care  until  the 
territory  Is  fit  for  Independence. 
Plain  wacky  fits  much  better. 
Here  we  have  114  nations,  spoken  for  by  as 
many   delegates,    some   of   them   supposedly 
Intelligent,  agreeing  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  Is  to  set  up  a  small  council  within 
the  U.N.  to  "recommend  practical  means  by 
which  Southwest  Africa  should  be  adminis- 
tered" from  the  outside. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  wpnt 
along  with  the  pack  in  perpetrating  this 
mischievous  nonsense.  Had  the  General 
Assembly  then  voted  to  suspend  the  law  of 
gravity  and  turn  the  Congo  River  system 
about  so  that  the  waters  would  flow  east- 
ward, that  would  have  been  a  full  day's 
work  and  all  of  one  piece.  But  it  would 
also  have  warranted  a  suspicion  that  the 
world  body  is  a  collection  of  idiots. 

We  can  put  aside  for  the  moment  the 
larger  Issue  of  whether  the  action  has  any 
basis  in  Justice  or  law  or  is  In  fact  an 
abrogation  without  regard  for  precedent  or 
consequence. 

Southwest  Africa  is  mainly  desert,  twice 
the  size  of  California,  with  a  population  of 
one-half  million,  most  of  them  Bantu.  The 
U.N.  says  these  people  have  been  betrayed 
under  the  original  League  of  Nations  man- 
date, and  charges  that  the  conditions  in 
Southwest  Africa  constitute  a  "threat  to 
world  peace." 

The  irony  is  that  Southwest  Africa  Is  the 
most  tranquil  territory  anywhere.  It  has 
only  550  policemen,  the  majority  being  Ban- 
tu, and  no  troops.  Would  that  be  possible 
if  the  tribes  were  oppressed,  felt  themselves 
wronged,  and  the  land  seethed  with  re%-olt? 
The  solemn  fact  is  that  a  white  stranger 
feels  more  secure  among  the  tribes  in 
Southwest  Africa  than  walking  the  streets 
of  any  American  city. 

All  of  this,  under  prodding  from  the  cen- 
tral African  states,  the  U.N.  chooses  not  so 
much  to  Ignore  as  to  deny,  turning  truth 
into  falsehood  by  flat.  It  is  bad  enough 
Lhat  the  Afric.^ns  still  behave  like  children 
when  they  turn  to  world  politics.  But 
when  Western  statesmen  Join  the  frenzied 
dance,  one  wonders  If  all  reason  has  fled. 

The  U.N.  cannot  alter  the  facts  of  geog- 
raphy because  Goldberg  and  others  so  vote. 
But  this  is  what  the  U.N.  Is  row  saying  it 
will  do,  it  will  find  a  "practical"  way  to  ad- 
minister Southwest  Africa  from  the  outside 
when  in  fact  there  is  no  practical  way  ex- 
cept out  of  South  Africa.  Plain  geography 
determines  that. 

If  the  U.N.  could  get  hold  of  Walvls  Bay. 
the  only  large  and  serviceable  port  along 
Southwest  Africa's  coast,  it  might  have  a 
lever  by  which  to  start  an  operation.  But 
that  is  where  the  rub  comes. 

Walvis  Bay  and  its  environs  are  not.  and 
never  have  been,  a  part  of  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory. It  has  been  politically  a  part  of 
South  Africa  for  almost  100  years.  South 
African  title  to  the  enclave  has  never  been 
in  dispute. 

Thus,  to  get  a  foot  In  the  door  of  South- 
west Africa  at  the  only  point  possible,  the 
U.N.   would   have   to   attack  South   African 
territory  directly — commit  an  aggression. 
John    Davenport    in    Fortune    article,    "The 

Only   Real   Industrial  Complex  South   of 

Milan" 

...  To  South  Africans,  living  far  down 
under,  some  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
their  country,  such  as  that  it  is  "endanger- 
ing the  peace,"  seem  fantastic.  It  appears 
strange  to  them  that  in  a  world  so  full  of 
injustice  and  repression  South  Africa  should 
be  singled  out  as  the  whipping  boy.    But  the 


deeper  flaw  In  much  of  the  criticism  of 
South  Africa  Is  its  excessively  abstract  and 
ideological  character.  In  the  debate  now 
raging,  some  things  that  deserve  condemna- 
tion In  South  Africa  get  swallowed  up  In 
distortions;  much  that  Is  promising  gets 
overiooked;  and  the  complex  reaUties  that 
have  shaped  the  country  and  its  Institutions 
are  obscured.  Among  those  realities  none  is 
more  important  than  economic  enterprise  in 
all  Its  ramifications.  "We  have  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  separate  development  of  the 
rac3s."  a  U.S.  businessman  in  South  Africa 
recently  ruminated,  "that  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  all  about  development 
itself."  ... 

Washington  Post  (D.C.) 
The   African   Illusion 
Someday  the  United  States  mav  rue  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  South-West  AJfrica  reso- 
lution     in      the      United      Nations.      Tliis 
reservation    has    nothing    to    do    with    the 
obnoxiousness    of    apartheid,    about    which 
there   is  a   broad   consensus,  or  with   South 
Afncas   flouting   of   reEponsibilltles   in   the 
former    mandated     territory.    It    concerns 
rather,  the  futiUty  of  a  resolution  whereby 
the  UJ*.  is  supposed  to  take  over  adminis- 
tration of  South-West  Africa,  with  no  power 
or  resources  with  which  to  do  so.     Empty 
resolutions  adopted   in   order   to  curry   fa- 

^'°^ — ^^   this   Instance    with    the   Africans 

set  a  dangerous  precedent  In  the  UJf. 

There   Is   another   disagreeable   aspect   in 
Uie  supposition  that  the  United  States  may 
have  been  seeking  to  line  up  African  votes 
to  keep  Communist  China  out  of  the  U.N. 
Here    Is    indeed    a    paradox.     Some    of    the 
African  countries  would  be  perfectlv  content 
to  drive  South  Africa  out  of  the  U.N.,  but 
we  seemingly  think  we  have  to  bribe  them 
to  vote  against  China.     Yet  when  it  comes 
to   cases.   South   Africa   Is   in   no   way  com- 
parable to  China  as  a  threat   to  the  peace. 
This  paradox  derives,  of  course,  from  the 
widespread  feeling  that  discrimination  based 
on    race    is    the    worst    of    all    ertls.     Racial 
discrimination  is  bad,  and  American  poUcy 
opposes  it  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
But  if  It  was  necessary  to  vote  for  this  sort 
of   resolution   in    order   to   avoid    being    ac- 
cused   of    favoring    apartheid,    we    are    in    a 
bad    way.     There   are   many   kinds    of    dis- 
crimination   and    many    different    offenses 
against  human  liberty  and  dignitv  in   the 
world.     Any    honest    enumeration    ought   to 
go   a  great  deal   farther   and   Involve   many 
countries— Including  some  of  the  loudest  In 
their  condemnaUon  of  South  Africa. 

Worst  of  all.  the  vote  demonstrated  the 
unreality  that  has  been  encouraged  in  the 
Assembly.  There  is  an  argument,  it  is  true, 
that  such  resolutions  are  really  Innocuous 
in  that  they  let  members  blow  off  steam. 
But  they  also  enshrine  a  kind  of  Irresponsi- 
bility that  could  be  turned  against  any 
country.  There  is  good  reason  for  beUev- 
Ing  that  many  governments  voted  for  the 
resolution  because  they  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  racist  if  they  did  not.  That 
Is  a  poor  basis  for  confidence  among  nations. 
Sooner  or  later  VN.  members — especially 
the  major  powers,  including  the  United 
States — are  going  to  have  to  start  saving 
"no"  when  they  mean  "no."  ... 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
U.N.  Edict  Shows  Weakness 

The  United  Nations  bit  off  more  than  It  can 
chew  by  a  paper  resolution  to  relieve  South 
Africa  of  its  mandate  over  South  West  Africa. 
More  than  a  mistake.  It  was  a  blunder. 

The  U.N.  hasn't  the  muscle  or  the  leader- 
ship available  to  successfully  effect  the  take- 
over that  would  be  necessary  If  South  Africa 
compiled  at  once  with  the  edict,  which  she 
wont. 

There  was  more  emotion  than  reason  In 
the  overwhelming  passage  ol  the  resolution. 
114  to2.  .  .  . 
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The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
South  West  Africa  In  the  Balance 

.  .  .  The  va.  action  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  and  thorny  legal  controversy  In 
which  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  haa  had 
few  allies  except  the  International  CX>iurt  of 
Justice,  which  refused  this  spring  to  order 
the  very  step  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  took 
last  week. 

If  South  Africa  declines  to  hand  over  the 
territory  to  the  U.N. — and  there  Is  every  In- 
dication It  will — the  question  of  Implement- 
ing the  General  Assembly's  decision  will  fall 
Into  the  lap  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
choice  then  will  be  whether  to  (1)  yield  to  a 
possible  big-power  veto  against  any  action 
to  translate  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
tion into  fact,  (2)  find  a  face-saving  formula 
that  will  leave  South  West  Africa's  status 
unresolved  or  (3)  mount  a  military  effort 
to  wrest  the  territory's  control  from  South 
Africa.  In  view  of  the  UN's  already-shaky 
financial  plight,  the  burden  for  the  third 
alternative  would  fall  on  the  United 
States.  . 

National  syndicated  column  by  John 
Chamberlain 

If  Americans  are  gambling  that  their  trou- 
bles will  be  over  once  they  have  solved  their 
problems  In  Southeast  Asia,  they  may  have 
a  second  think  coming.  For  another — and 
possibly  much  greater — crisis  seems  to  be 
shaping  up  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Afri- 
can continent. 

Inexorably,  at  the  U.N.,  54  delegations 
from  the  Afro-Asian  states  are  engaged  in 
weaving  a  snare  for  Great  Britain  that  could 
end  by  trapping  all  the  great  Industrial  and 
trading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  first  strands  in  the  snare  consist  of 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  U.N.  to  do  some- 
thing effective  to  invalidate  the  old  League 
of  Nations  mandate  granted  to  South  Africa 
to  govern  its  neighbor  territory  of  South- 
west Africa. 

Last  July  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice refused  to  pass  Judgment  in  the  case 
when  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  entered  a  com- 
plaint that  South  Africa  had  violated  a 
promise  by  extending  apartheid  to  a  land 
It  had  originally  received  In  trust. 

Whether  the  "law"  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions still  holds  today  when  the  League  It- 
self Is  long  since  dead  Is  a  good  question. 
But  the  Afro-Asian  nations  Insist  that  the 
morals  of  the  situation  run  against  South 
Africa,  and  they  want  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  use  any  force  necessary  to  end 
apartheid  in  the  South-West  Africa  territory. 

The  British,  with  their  highly  sensitive 
moral  sense,  are  taking  the  side  of  the  Afro- 
Asians  In  the  argument.  But  the  British 
have  a  practical  sense,  too.  So,  when  Brit- 
ain's Lord  Caradon  made  a  common  front 
the  other  day  with  Arthur  Goldberg,  the 
chief  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  U.N.,  In  condemn- 
ing South  Africa,  he  was  careful  to  advocate 
punitive  action  that  would  be  within  Brit- 
ain's "clear  capacity." 

What  does  "clear  capacity"  mean?  Look- 
ing at  the  situation  as  a  pounds  and  pence 
proposition,  Britain  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  be  party  to  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

The  British  port  of  Southampton  gets 
fully  one  half  Its  business  from  the  South 
African  trade;  if  this  were  to  collapse:  put- 
ting 50,000  Britons  out  of  work,  the  Wil- 
son government  would  certainly  have  a  ma- 
jor crisis  to  surmount. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  the  British  said  their  exports  to 
South  Africa  amounted  to  200  million  pounds 
a  year.  Where  in  the  tight  world  competi- 
tive market  would  they  find  alternative  mar- 
kets for  the  motor  vehicles,  woven  cotton 
fabrics,  tractors,  railroad  equipment  and 
electrical  Instruments  that  now  go  to  Cape 
Town? 

And  could  the  British  forego  the  Insurance 


Income  and  the  freight  charges  they  now 
collect  from  South  Africa?  Could  they  give 
up  the  60  million  potinda  in  foreign  exchange 
that  they  derive  from  their  South  African 
Investments? 

Since  South  Africa  Is  Britain's  third  best 
customer,  coming  after  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
should  be  obvious.  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  would  drag  down  the 
already  beleaguered  British  pound.  This.  In 
turn,  would  Involve  the  U.S.  dollar.  And  the 
world  could  very  well  have  another  1929  col- 
lapse on  Its  hands. 

This  would  be  a  man-made  catastrophe, 
but  don't  be  too  sure  that  It  won't  happen. 
Moral  Issues,  once  they  have  been  coupled 
with  agitation  that  Involves  the  Intangible 
qiiallty  of  "face,"  have  a  way  of  taking  off 
to  unforeseen  destinations  where  abstract 
morality  brings  a  totally  Immoral  ruin. 

Now  that  both  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Lord 
Caradon  have  said  that  South  Africa  has  for- 
feited its  right  to  keep  the  South-West 
Africa  mandate,  the  Afro-Asian  nations  will 
hardly  allow  the  West  to  forget  It.  The  din 
has  Just  started. 

The  other  day,  In  New  York,  an  Influential 
publisher,  speaking  at  a  session  in  which  he 
was  seeking  policy  guidance,  threw  up  his 
hands  at  the  South-West  Africa  situation. 

"How."  he  asked,  "can  we  get  Arthur  Gold- 
berg off  the  hook?"  To  which  the  publisher 
got  a  sardonic  answer  in  the  form  of  another 
question:  "What  makes  you  think  Arthur 
Goldberg  wants  to  get  off  the  hook?" 

Goldberg  may  avoid  the  flnal  responsibility 

If,  as  one  report  has  It,  he  Is  contemplating 

resigning  his  U.N.  Job.     But  he  has  placed 

the  U.S.  right  on  the  hook  to  stay. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 

The  Pinnacle  of  U.N.  Polly 

Tho  Its  house  is  already  Uttered  with  the 
half-finished  results  of  Impetuous  decisions, 
the  United  Nations  has  now  rushed  Into  what 
may  well  prove  the  most  disastrous — and  yet 
the  most  pointless — venture  of  Its  career. 

It  voted  overwhelmingly  to  strip  South 
Africa  of  Its  League  of  Nations  mandate  over 
South-West  Africa  and  to  take  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  territory  Itself. 

The  majority  yielded  to  vindictive  pressure 
from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  and.  Incredible  as 
It  may  seem,  from  the  United  States  as  well. 
In  doing  so.  It  lost  touch  with  reality.  It 
voted  to  challenge  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  country  In  Africa  without  so 
much  as  questioning  why  it  should  do  so  or 
even  how  It  can  do  so. 

It  accepted  the  hackneyed  Afro-Asian 
charge  of  "oppression"  even  tho  the  Africans 
themselves  formally  abandoned  this  charge 
for  lack  of  evidence  In  the  recent  action 
which  they  brought  before  the  World  court. 
The  court  subsequently  dismissed  the  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  complaining  coun- 
tries, Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  were  not  qualified 
to  speak  for  the  defunct  League  of  Nations. 

The  U.N.  accepted  the  charge  that  South 
Africa's  regime  in  South-West  Africa  is  a 
threat  to  world  peace  even  tho  two  of  the 
World  court  Justices  who  backed  the  Afri- 
can cause  acknowledged  that  charges  of  mili- 
tarization were,  as  one  of  them  put  it.  "com- 
pletely without  foundation."     .  .  . 

And  where  would  the  U.N.  get  [an)  armada 
for  the  enforcement  of  what  It  has  chosen  to 
interpret  as  the  will  of  the  defunct  "League 
of  Nations"  obviously — and  especially  In  view 
of  Ambassador  Goldberg'.-?  encouragement — 
from  the  United  States.  And  to  add  to  the 
absurdity,  the  United  States  was  never  even 
a  member  of  the  league. 

It  Is  tragically  and  utterly  nonsensical  that 
we  should  be  propelled  toward  a  military 
showdown  with  a  powerful  country,  which 
has  always  been  friendly  to  us,  over  a  phony 
Issue.  South-West  Africa  Is  not  the  real 
issue.  It  Is  a  vast  desert  with  a  population 
not  much  greater  than  Du  Page  county,  con- 
sisting  largely   of   bushmen   who,   whatever 


may  be  said  about  the  policy  of  apartheid,  do 
not  regard  themselves  ae  "oppressed."  .  .  . 

It  may  be  wryly  humorous  to  find  us  now 
Indorsing  a  proposal  to  blow  up  South  Africa, 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  British  economy 
along  with  It.  But  that  doesn't  make  the 
proposal  a  sensible  one.  The  United  States 
ought  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  right  now 
that  we  are  not  going  to  contribute  one  cent 
or  one  man  for  a  vendetta  against  South 
Africa,  and  that  we  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  an  organization  which  succumbs  to 
such  ridiculous  ideas.  If  Mr.  Goldberg  won't 
make  this  clear.  Congress  had  better. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Stirring  Trouble 

One  would  think  the  United  Nations  has 
quite  enough  trouble  to  contend  with  around 
the  world.  Apparently  It  doesn't,  however, 
for  the  general  assembly  has  gone  out  of  Its 
way  to  stir  up  new  trouble  for  the  U.N.  and 
the  world  in  general  by  proclaiming  the 
termination  of  South  Africa's  mandate  over 
South-West  Africa.    .  .  . 

The  resolution  cannot  be  put  Into  effect 
except  by  force.  To  take  "direct  responsi- 
bility" over  the  territory,  the  U.N.  would  have 
to  commit  an  act  of  aggression,  mounting  a 
military  Invasion  of  South-West  Africa.  ,  ,  . 

So  now  we  have  the  U.N.,  standing  on  le- 
gal claims  Its  own  court  has  knocked  down, 
threatening  to  extend  rather  than  reduce 
military  activity.  That's  strange  behavior  for 
an  organization  supposedly  dedicated  to 
maintaining  International  peace. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Decline  of  the  United  Nations 

.  .  .  Yesterday  the  U.N.  was  preoccupied  In 
passing  a  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to 
South  Africa's  rule  over  South  West  Africa— 
a  rule.  Incidentally,  which  was  upheld  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  recently  as 
July  of  this  year.  And  it  was  our  own  U.N. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  who  reportedly 
had  the  largest  role  In  drafting  the  resolution 
urging  an  end  to  South  African  rule,  charg- 
ing It  had  forfeited  all  right  to  administer 
that  country  because  of  its  apartheid  policy. 

The  frightful  prospect  of  the  U.N.  racial 
invasion  of  Africa  Is  that  It  actually  might 
unseat  the  two  best  administrations  in  Africa 
and  turn  these  two  prospering  nations  over 
to  totally  unqualified  black  majorities.  The 
result  would  be  the  same  as  It  has  been  In 
most  African  nations  where  the  British  and 
other  colonial  powers  prematurely  withdrew 
and  were  supplanted  by  native  rulers — chaos, 
bloodshed  and  misrule  by  Juntas  and  dic- 
tators. .  .  . 

It  Is  time  that  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress, when  it  reconvenes,  reexamine  the 
United  States  position  in  the  U.N.  and  de- 
mand that  the  world  body  be  reorganized  bo 
that  It  can  return  to  Its  original  mission  of 
preserving  the  peace.  The  U.N.  has  become 
more  of  a  liability  to  world  peace  than  an 
asset.  Our  government  must  face  up  to  this 
reality  before  the  U.N.  goes  the  way  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Bloomington  Pantegraph   (Indiana) 
Tread  slowly  In  Africa 

.  .  .  This  Is  one  scrap  the  U.S.  hoped  to  de- 
lay if  not  avoid,  but  It  went  along  with  the 
vast  U.N.  majority  which  voted  to  strip  South 
Africa  of  the  old  League  of  Nation's  man- 
date. The  U.S..  however.  Is  not  hastening  to 
take  the  lead  in  implementing  that  action. 

The  aim  of  this  country  should  be  to  stay 
out  of  as  much  African  fly-paper  as  possible, 
even  If  we  must  irritate  the  so-called  newly 
Independent  or  "emerging"  nations  there. 

We  have  oiu  hands  full  in  Asia  and  In  oui 
own  hemisphere. 

Nationally  syndicated  column  by  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  administered  affairs  of 
South-Weet  Africa  under  a  mandate  granted 
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by  the  old  Leagiie  of  Nations.  This  vast  and 
largely  primitive  land,  as  large  as  Spain  and 
Portugal  combined,  forms  a  vital  link  be- 
tween South  Africa  and  Portuguese  Angola. 
There  Is  grave  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  successor  In  title  to  the 
mandatory  commitments  of  the  League.  But 
even  If  this  were  so,  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
plainly  leave  the  settlement  of  disputes  aris- 
ing under  its  provisions  to  the  World  Court; 
and  the  World  Court  In  July  tossed  out  the 
suit  brought  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  to  set 
the  mandate  aside. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  men  who  talk  glibly  of 
"world  rule  of  law"  should  now  gang  up  to 
go  beyond  the  law.  For  the  United  Nations 
to  seize  control  of  South-West  Africa,  under 
Its  own  self-serving  proclamation.  Is  an  exer- 
cise In  confiscation,  aggression,  global  grand 
larceny — call  it  what  you  will. 

But  this  Is  not  the  end  of  this  dismaying 
affair.  South  Africa  and  Portugal  simply 
cannot  permit  this  territory  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  chaos  that  would  follow.  Congo- 
like, on  the  heels  of  a  U.N.  seizure.  And  they 
will  not  permit  It.  South-West  Africa  can 
be  taken  only  by  force.  Where  is  such  a 
force  to  come  from?  Who  is  to  finance  It? 
The  Congress  of  the  UiUted  States  has  Its 
addled  moments,  but  If  the  Congress  ever 
consents  to  the  appropriation  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  pay  for  a  U.N.  Invasion  of 
South-West  Africa,  the  Congress  will  have 
lost  Its  collective  mind — and  a  hundred  mem- 
bers will  have  lost  their  seats. 

One  Is  reminded  in  all  this  of  the  famous 
colloquy  between  the  vainglorious  Glendower 
and  the  young  Henry  Percy.  "I  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  boast«  Glen- 
dower. "Why,  BO  can  I,"  says  Hotspur,  "or 
so  can  any  man;  but  will  they  come  when 
you  do  call  for  them?"  In  the  same  fashion, 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  can  call  upon  South 
Africa  to  divest  Itself  of  Its  mandated  terri- 
tory. But  win  South  Africa  respond?  It  Is 
Idle  to  believe  It. 

In  his  recently  published  book,  "South- 
West  Africa:  The  Last  Pioneer  Country," 
Thomas  Molnar  has  provided  a  brilliant, 
eye-witness  account  of  the  realities  of  this 
primitive  land.  Patiently,  he  biUlds  the  case 
for  common  sense.  Theories  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  of  Western  government,  of  moderii 
commerce,  simply  cannot  be  Imposed  with- 
out prolonged  preparation  upon  Bushmen, 
Hottentots  and  Ovambo  tribesmen.  Molnar 
finds  that  South  Africa,  contrary  to  the 
hysterical  and  unfounded  charges  of  her 
critics,  has  in  fact  "promoted  to  the  utmost 
the  material  and  moral  well-being  and  the 
social  progress  of  the  inhabitants."  This 
was  the  charge  of  the  mandate. 

But  It  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  new 
bigotry  that  facts,  evidence,  the  realities 
of  tribal  life,  the  wisdom  of  evolutionary 
changes,  must  never  be  considered.  A  mob 
spirit  has  Infected  the  Assembly.  Off  they 
marched  on  Thursday.  114-2,  to  proclaim  an 
end  to  South  Africa's  mandate.  And  U.S. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  trotted  along. 
Tulsa  World 
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Aiming  at  the  World  Court 
When  the  World  Court  recently  refused  to 
rescind  the  mandate  of  the  umon  of  South 
Africa  over  South-west  Africa,  U.N.  member 
African  nations  were  so  outraged  they  vowed 
revenge.  .  .  . 

Immediately,  the  African  nationalists, 
along  with  U.N.  colleagues  of  Asia,  placed  In 
action  a  program  seeking  two  goals: 

1)  To  Jam  a  resolution  through  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  asking  for  the  immediate 
revocation  of  the  South  African  mandate; 

2 )  To  seek  to  Increase  African  representa- 
tion on  the  World  Covu-t  as  a  means  of 
gaining  "favorable"  decisions. 

The  weight  of  the  movement  to  alter  U.N. 
policy  has  already  been  demonstrated.  Just 
a  week  ago  the  Afro-Asian  combine  did  suc- 
ceed in  rushing  through  a  resolution  regard- 
ing the  lifting  of  the  mandate.     The  ease 


with  which  this  was  accomplished  portends 
the  real  possibility  that  success  also  will  be 
had  In  the  move  to  either  expand  or  alter 
the  membership  makeup  of  the  World 
Court.  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  representa- 
tion on  the  World  Court  should  be  composed 
of  legal  competents  from  throughout  the 
world— North,  South,  East  and  West — leaving 
sociological  prejudices  out.  This  Is  not  pre- 
cisely what  the  Afro-Asia  bloc  Is  seeking.  It 
Is  attempting  to  dominate  the  Court  and  In 
the  process  promulgate  sociological  rather 
than  strictly  legalistic  decisions. 

Left  to  their  design,  the  U.N.  could  quickly 
be  bankrupt  by  nations  who  contribute 
precious  little  to  its  upkeep  or  capability  as 
a  leader  for  peace  in  the  world. 

George  N.  Crocker  in  the  San  Francisco 

Examiner 
Stark  though  the  fact  Is,  few  are  talking 
about  it.  There  is  peace  in  the  southern 
triangle  of  Africa,  that  strategic  wedge  of 
land  that  guards  the  confluence  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Atlantic;  but  If  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  its  will- 
ful way,  there  will  be  war  there.  The  "Parlia- 
ment of  Peace,"  as  we  have  heard  It  called, 
has  turned  the  present  session  into  an  orgy 
of  drumbeatlng.  .  .  . 

One  would  hope  that  the  Parliament  of 
Peace  is  at  least  a  deliberative  body.  But 
no;  when  Foreign  Minister  Hilgard  Muller 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  arose  to 
present  the  case  of  his  country  against  the 
resolution  to  strip  it  of  control  of  South  West 
Africa,  most  of  the  Afro-Asian  delegaUons, 
walked  out  of  the  room,  along  vrtth  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

His  argument  was  formidable,  for  the  is- 
sue had  been  in  litigation  In  the  World  Court 
for  six  years,  and  last  July  South  Africa  won 
the  case.  It  was  also  demonstrable  that 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  territory  In  the  name 
of  the  U.N.  would  be  resisted  by  both  white 
and  black  South  West  Africans,  that  an 
armed  Invasion  would  precipitate  war  with 
South  Africa  at  the  least,  and  that  if  the 
ventiu-e  were  successful  the  only  achievement 
would  be  chaos. 

They  came  back  and  passed  the  resolution. 
But  who  Is  to  do  the  invading  when  the 
time  comes?  Britain?  Indeed  not;  the 
British  cooly  abstained.  The  FYench?  They 
abstained  too.  But  Goldberg  trotted  alone 
with   the  herd.   ... 

We  should  drop  our  illusions.  The  U.N. 
can  be  made  to  function  as  an  Instrument 
of  aggression  rather  than  a  bulwark  of  peace. 
And  the  U.S.  could  wind  up  bearing  the  cost 
In  blood  and  treasure. 

ANGOLA 

Drew  Mtddleton  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times 

If  some  Portuguese  businessmen  had  their 
way,  there  would  be  a  statue  here  to  the 
unknown  rebel  who  fired  the  first  shot  of 
the  insurrection  five  years  ago. 

For  they  say  It  was  that  Insurrection,  now 
reduced  to  sporadic  attacks  by  scat- 
tered bands,  that  Jerked  the  Portuguese 
Government  In  Lisbon  out  of  Its  18th-century 
attitude  toward  Angola  and  prompted  the 
present  program  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  Insurrection,  as  one  official  put  It, 
had  an  effect  the  reverse  of  that  intended. 
The  Portuguese  not  only  became  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  retain  Angola  but  also 
increased  their  Investment  in  the  country 
and  began,  belatedly,  to  improve  the  lot  of 
Angola's  estimated   five  million  Africans. 

During  the  second  five-year  development 
plan,  Portugal,  neither  a  large  nor  a  rich 
nation,  spent  $140-mllllon  in  Government 
funds  In  Angola.  Half  of  that  was  In  loans 
to  Angola.  There  was  also  extensive  borrow- 
ing In  Angola  for  the  revival  of  local  enter- 
prises that  had  come  close  to  collapse  at  the 
start  of  the  Insurrection. 


The  autumn  of  1661,  when  Portiiguese 
troops  were  moving  Into  the  north  to  break 
the  insurrection,  also  brought  a  number  of 
reforms.  Africans  were  given  full  citizen- 
ship. The  requirement  that  Africans  work 
for  a  specified  period  each  year  was  elimi- 
nated. The  expansion  of  school,  health  and 
public  welfare  activities  was  begun. 

The  emphasis  is  on  vocational  education 
The  Portuguese  believe  Africa  needs  book- 
keepers, mechanics  and  farmers  far  more 
than  she  needs  lawyers  or  doctors.  The  five 
faculties  of  the  new  university  here  are  medi- 
cine, engineering,  agronomy,  veterinary 
science  and  teacher  training. 

The  attitude  toward  race  here  is  outspoken 
even  for  the  Portuguese,  who  draw  no  color 
bar. 

The  object,  all  Portuguese  agree.  Is  a  multi- 
racial, pluralistic  society.  They  believe  they 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  attaining  It 
than  the  white  South  Africans  have  of 
achieving  separate  development — if  thev  are 
left  alone. 

The  Portuguese  believe  that  the  rebellion 
can  be  ended— it  is  very  near  defeat  now 
according  to  foreign  diplomats — and  that  An- 
gola can  move  forward  economically  and 
socially  if  only  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
keep  Its  hands  off. 

By  the  rest  of  the  world  they  mean  Black 
Africa  acting  through  the  United  NaUons 
with,  at  times,  the  support  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Portuguese  maintain  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Angola  is  a  domestic  matter  because 
the  overseas  territories  are  considered  under 
Portuguese  law  an  Integral  part  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Foreign  diplomats  agree  with  the  Portu- 
guese that  the  insurrection  is  no  longer  a 
military  danger. 

The  two  Independence  movements  are  Pop- 
ular Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
and  the  Republican  Government  of  Angola  in 
Exile. 

The  first  of  these  movements  apparently 
getfi  the  Uon's  share  of  support  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China.  The  sec- 
ond, led  by  Holden  Roberto,  has  degenerated 
Into  small  bands  living  off  the  country.  Re- 
cently the  Portuguese  have  noticed  that 
these  bands  change  allegiance  from  move- 
ment to  movement  according  to  the  supplies 
available. 

The  Portuguese  concede  that  the  present 
economic  and  social  development  owes  much 
to  the  concern  aroused  by  the  rebellion. 
They  say  they  have  made  more  progress  in 
the  last  five  years  than  m  the  preceding  five 
hundred. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cowger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
explain  my  vote  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  428.  For  3  years  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Inter- American  Municipal  Organization, 
which  is  made  up  of  mayors  and  local 
officials  in  North,  South,  and  Central 
America.  In  this  capacity  I  visited  in 
every  country  of  Central  America  and  in 
all  but  two  nations  of  South  America. 

During  a  3-year  period  I  was  In  Latin 
America  on  five  different  occasions,  con- 
ferring with  municipal,  state,  and  fed- 
eral officials.  I  have  seen  the  results  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  firsthand.    I 
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can  attest  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
our  aid  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
I  have  seen  slum  clearance  in  Lima, 
street  construction  In  Quito,  school 
buildings  in  Bogota,  and  sewer  construc- 
tion in  Santiago.  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  phase  of  our  foreign  aid  policy  is 
highly  successful  and  serving  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  have  also  witnessed  a 
sincere  sense  of  cooperation  among  the 
nations  in  Central  America  who  are  at- 
tempting to  build  their  program  for  a 
Common  Market.  However.  I  strongly 
object  to  Congress  handing  over  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  the  President 
a  signed  check  with  no  dollar  amount. 
It  is  a  poor  business  policy  for  Congress 
to  make  available  significant  additional 
resources  without  first  knowing  how- 
much,  when,  and  for  what  specific  proj- 
ects. When  the  President  returns  from 
Punta  del  Este  with  a  full  report  for  Con- 
gress and  exact  dollar  amounts,  I  will 
look  with  favor  upon  his  requests. 


TAX  RELIEF  ON  OUTLAYS  FOR 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  niinoi.s  (Mr.  Rumsfeld  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country, 
our  people  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
and  the  value  of  education  for  natural 
growth  and  progress.  We  have  been  ever 
mindful  that  education  is  a  national  in- 
vestment which  brings  great  benefits  to 
all.  Congress  has,  through  various  pro- 
grams, encouraged  the  building  of  schools 
and  has  recognized  that  education  is  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  poverty.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  the  training  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  the  school  dropout. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider some  measure  of  tax  relief  on  In- 
dividual investment  in  education. 

The  concept  of  tax  relief  on  outlays  for 
education  Ls  gaining  acceptance.  The 
cost  of  a  college  education  has  increased 
and,  apparently,  will  continue  to  Increase 
In  the  coming  years,  adding  to  the  burden 
of  the  lower-  and  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers— the  backbone  of  our  country — who 
struggle  to  accumulate  sufficient  savings 
for  the  education  of  their  children  and 
for  their  family  security.  These  groups 
of  taxpayers  have  a  substantial  Federal 
and  State  tax  llabUity.  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  them  to  lay 
aside  funds  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion. There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  look  into  the  many  proposals 
which  have  been  introduced  to  grant  tax 
credits  on  the  costs  of  higher  education. 

We  have  accepted  the  principle  of  tax 
relief  on  the  investment  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Can  we  do  less 
for  investment  in  human  betterment? 
How  much  more  Important  are  machines 
than  an  educated  citizenry?  Education 
Is  not  a-  luxury — It  Is  a  necessity  today. 


And  the  extent  to  which  our  people  are 
educated  will  determine  tlie  future 
strength  of  our  Nation.  The  encourage- 
ment of  individual  investment  in  educa- 
tion should  be  a  major  effort.  I  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
give  early  consideration  to  the  pending 
proposals  for  a  tax  credit  on  the  expenses 
of  higlier  education. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA CENTER  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Straiton  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  GuESERl  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 1  addressed  the  House  and  made 
reference  to  two  grants  by  the  OfTice  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  California 
Center  for  Community  Envelopment.  I 
told  of  a  subcontractor  of  the  California 
Center  for  Community  Development  and 
a  stranse  school  it  operated  near  my 
hometown  which  some  felt  was  an  "agi- 
tation academy."  In  following  through 
on  some  of  its  "graduates"  who  have 
been  trained  at  a  cost  which  will  eventu- 
ally be  a!mo.<;t  $11,000  each.  I  ha%'e  un- 
covered .<^ome  interesting  information. 
This  information  points  out  two  very 
definite  possibilities.  First,  there  is  very 
weighty  evidence  that  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  spent  to  purchase  property  for 
a  union  hiring  hall.  Second,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  trainees  of  the 
California  Self-Help  Service  Corps  are 
being  used  as  union  organizers  while 
still  being  paid  from  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  agency  of  this 
Goverrunent  were  to  grant  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufactiuers  or  any  association  of  em- 
ployers to  build  a  business  office.  It  would 
touch  off  a  controversy  and  a  furor  which 
would  certainly  end  in  revocation  of  the 
grant.  If  representatives  of  employers 
were  trained  with  taxpayers'  money  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  labor  unions,  the 
same  thing  would  happen.  Yet.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  how  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, is  distributing  your  tax  money 
and  mine.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  my 
point. 

On  next  Saturday,  March  25,  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  AFL-CIO,  will  stage  a  march 
near  Delano.  Calif.,  to  commemorate 
their  successful  struggle  in  the  famous 
Delano  grape  strike.  Part  of  the  day's 
events  will  be  the  dedication  of  a  piece 
of  property  upon  which  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association  will  erect  a 
cooperative  store,  a  medical  center,  and 
a  union  hiring  hall.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  taxpayers' 
money  was  used  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty. 

On  September  13.  1966,  a  grant  deed 
was  filed  in  book  3989.  page  305.  of  the 
Kern  County  recorders  office,  which 
conveyed  "an  undivided  one-quarter  in- 
terest in  and  to  the  SEVi  of  the  SW»/4  of 
section  9,  townsWp  25  south,  range  25 
east,  MX)B.  ti  M. — excepting  therefrom 
the  north  10  feet  of  the  south  40  feet 
thereof."      The    conveyance    was    frwn 


Margaret  J.  Fenninger,  a  widow,  to  the 
California  Center  for  Community  Devel- 
opment, Inc. 

An  order  confirming  the  sale  of  the 
above-mentioned  property  issued  by  the 
superior  court  In  and  for  the  counly  of 
Los  Angeles  states  the  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  of  these  40  acres  to  be 
$2,983.  "for  cash  in  lawful  money."  Tliis 
is  an  utterly  unrealistic  value  for  ;  rop- 
erty  of  this  type  in  the  vicinity  of  Delano. 

The  above-described  property  is  the 
same  40  acres  which  will  be  dedicated 
next  Saturday  and  upon  which  th:  Na- 
tional Farm  Workers  Association  will 
construct  its  hiiing  hall.  Since  title  is 
vested  in  the  California  Center  for  Com- 
munity Development — CCCD — somr  sort 
of  an  arrangement  with  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association  must  have 
been  worked  out. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  structure  of  the  CCCD.  It  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  and  enjoys  Federal 
tax  exemption.  Nevertheless,  the  corpo- 
ration docs  not  operate  imder  prov:-iun.s 
that  would  require  it  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General's  office  as  a  charitable 
trust. 

The  founding  purpose  was  to  "ctab- 
lish  and  supiwrt  programs  for  training. 
research,  and  active  consultation  with 
local  committees  and  local  problems." 

The  original  incoiporators  were:  Rev. 
Wayne  C.  Hartmire,  director,  California 
Migrant  Ministry:  Leopold  J.  Snyder, 
M.D.,  2550  Merced  Street.  Fresno.  Calif.. 
Thomas  Brigham,  department  of  .'~ocial 
work,  Fresno  State  College.  Fresno,  Calif. 

Though  the  Rosenberg  Foundation 
financed  a  study  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  CCCD,  it  Is  doubtful  that  this 
organization  has  continued  to  support  it 
since  its  establishment.  It  is  also  rather 
clear  that  the  only  other  source  of  funds 
has  been  grants  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Thus,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  tax  money  has 
been  spent  on  the  purchase  of  property 
to  be  then  given  to  the  AFL-CIO  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  hiring  hall. 

OEO  officials  deny  that  any  Federal 
ftinds  have  been  used  to  purchase  prop- 
erty. However,  judging  from  the  lack 
of  candor  that  I  have  experienced  from 
that  office,  I  believe  there  is  a  very  likely 
possibility  that  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. I  might  also  say  that  certain 
statements  made  to  me  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  California  Self-Help  Service 
Corps,  a  subcontractor  of  CCCD,  have 
been  proven  false,  as  I  will  show  later 
In  this  speech.  This  has  not  generated 
confidence  on  my  part  in  statements 
made  by  CCCD  officials. 

The  presumption  is  so  clear  that  cer- 
tainly the  burden  must  lie  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  prove 
that  Federal  funds  were  not  in  fact  used. 

In  a  ciu^sory  review  of  the  law,  I  have 
found  no  indication  that  such  a  grant 
would  be  illegal,  if  it  has  been  made. 
The  only  possibility  Is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  This  section  provides  assistance 
for  migrant  and  other  seasonally  em- 
ployed agricultural  workers  and  their 
families,  and  it  reads  in  part  £is  follows: 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  program  of  loana,  loan  guar- 
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antees.  and  grants  to  arsist  .  .  .  piiva;e 
nonprofit  institutions  ...  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs 
which  will  meet  .  .  .  the  specific  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  la- 
borers .  .  .  xn  the  fields  of  housing,  sani- 
tation, education,  and  day  care  of  chifdrer:. 

Thus,  the  law  is  clear  in  that  it  limits 
funds  under  section  311  to  four  specific 
purposes,  which  do  not  include  the  erec- 
tion of  union  hiring  halls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  raise.';  some 
very  serious  questions  that  this  Concress 
is  obligated  to  investigate.  I  herewith 
call  upon  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
investigate  the  strong  probability  that 
Federal  funds  have  been  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  hiring  hall.  In  addition, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
should  give  consideration  to  legislation 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  taxpay- 
ers' funds  for  such  a  purpose.  As  I 
stated  previously,  I  think  it  would  be 
dead  wrong  if  the  taxpayers  financed  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Likewise,  it  is  equally  wrong  for  tax 
money  to  be  used  as  a  subsidy  for  a  labor 
union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  main  point 
which  I  shoiild  like  to  establish  in  these 
remarks  today  is  that  Federal  funds  is- 
sued to  the  California  Center  for  Com- 
munity Development  and  in  turn  paid  to 
a  subcontractor,  the  California  Self  Help 
Service  Corps,  are  actually  being  used  to 
train  labor  organizers. 

When  I  visited  the  California  Self  Help 
Service  Corps  School  on  December  30.  I 
interviewed  Mr.  Bob  Solodow.  the  re- 
search director  of  the  Service  Corps 
Center,  and  I  asked  this  question: 
"Truthfully,  wouldn't  you  say  that  one 
of  the  prime  objectives  of  this  program 
is  to  train  trainees  so  that  they  can 
bring  about  the  organization  of  farm 
labor?" 

Mr.  Solodow  answered  this  question 
with  a  very  imqualified  "No."  He  stated 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  the 
California  Selp  Help  Service  Corps, 
which  in  turn  was  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  was  that  labor 
organization  must  not  be  a  part  of  their 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  since  found  in- 
formation which  definitely  proves  this 
to  be  false  and  that  in  fact  at  least  one 
and  probably  several  of  the  trainees  are 
engaged  in  active  labor  organization 
efforts. 

One  of  the  persons  trained  by  the 
California  Selp  Help  Service  Corps  was 
Mr.  James  Mason,  who  is  presently  living 
at  1031  Third  Street,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 
I  have  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had 
established  a  contact  with  Mr.  Bill 
O'Rear,  the  organizing  director  of  the 
State,  Coimty,  and  Municipal  Employees' 
Umon,  AFL-CIO.  in  Fresno  and  that  this 
contact  was  as  early  as  October  10,  1966. 
It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Mason  was  at 
that  time  participating  in  the  California 
Self  Help  Service  Corps  program,  is  still 
participating  in  it  and  is  being  paid  by 
taxpayers'  money.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  enclose  a  letter  dated  October 
10  to  Mr.  Mason  from  Mr.  O'Rear  which 
establishes  this  date: 


Amesic-^n  Federation  of  State, 
covnty.  and  municipal  em- 
PLOYEES, 

Fresno.  Calif.,  October  10,  1966. 
Mr.  J.^MEs  T.  Mason. 
Hotel  El  Tejon, 
Bakcr.< field.  Cahf. 

De^r  Jim:  Your  letter  under  date  of 
October  Cth  received.  Thanks  tor  the  co- 
oper.ition   and   the   Information. 

Tiic  story  in  the  Bakersfleld  Callfornlan 
W..S  reasonably  accurate  and  fairly  well 
Uc-t.i.ilcd. 

As  we  discussed  with  the  employees  there 
in  the  park  at  a  meeting  last  Thursday,  the 
next  step  should  be  a  letter  signed  by  the 
President  or  a  committee,  stating  that  Local 
Union  458,  APSOME,  AFL-CIO,  represents  a 
great  majority  of  the  workers  involved  and 
any  other  union  or  unions  that  may  have 
been  mentioned  In  the  past  are  not  to  be 
recognized  as  representing  the  majority  now. 
Fraternally, 

Bill  O'Rear, 
Organizing  Director. 

I  also  submit  an  additional  imdated 
letter  from  Mr.  O  Rear  to  Mr.  Mason 
which  clenrly  outlines  the  duties  he  was 
expected  to  pei  form : 

American-  Ft:DEaATioN  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employf.es. 
Mr.  Jim  Mason. 
Hotel  El  Tejon, 
Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

Dear  Jim:  Enclosed:  il)  a  letter  which  you 
may  use  as  a  credential  until  further  notice; 
(2)  the  name  of  a  person  employed  at  the 
Kern  County  Hospital;  and  (3)  a  Question- 
naire covering  some  more  or  less  personal  in- 
formation. 

Enclosure  1— present  the  letter  to  groups  or 
Individuals  which  you  may  be  organi2ang  or 
to  any  others  when  It  seems  necessary.  You 
are  authorized  to  sign  up  members,  collect 
dues  and  perform  other  duties  that  ordi- 
narily and  automatically  are  required  of  a 
field  representative. 

We  usually  don't  take  a  firm  position  on 
collecting  dues  when  we  make  the  first  con- 
tact.    We  readily  admit  that  dues  must  be 
paid   but   we   want   prospective   members   to 
understand    (a)    that  ours   is   a   good,  clean, 
responsible   and   militant   union,    (b)    when 
employees  join,  we  expect  them  to  remain  as 
members  and  not  to  drop  out  the  first  time 
they  face  an  obstacle.     If    (a)    and   (b)    are 
completely  understood  at  the  first  meeting  or 
contact,  take  the  money  when  the  applica- 
tion Is  signed.    I  am  enclosing  Dues  Deduc- 
tion forms  which  I  suggest  you  have  signed — 
but  not  dated — at  the  time  the  application  Is 
signed.      Use    them    outside    of    the    city    of 
Bakersfield,  as  It  seems  a  waste  of  time  there 
now.     Make  it  clear  to  applicants  that  dues 
will  have  to  be  paid  until  management  agrees 
to  the  Dues  Deduction  program.     You  may 
use  your  best  Judgment  In  helping  employees 
settle  "on  the  job  grievances"  or  "beefs"  after 
they  sign  up  with  the  union  and  have  paid  a 
month's  dues   or  you   feel   reasonably  sure 
they  will  pay  up  at  the  next  pay  day.    When 
the  first  contact  or  two  is  made  on  a  griev- 
ance with  management,  xise  all  of  the  diplo- 
macy at  yotu-  command.    Our  Job  Is  to  help 
our  member  out  of  his  difficulty  and  not  nec- 
essarily to  embarrass  management  because 
we  have  the  strength  to  do  it;  now,  after  the 
diplomatic  approach   Is  used — and   you  are 
convinced  our  member  Is  right — and  manage- 
ment won't  bend,  pull  out  all  of  the  stops  and 
get  as  tough  as  the  law  permits.    When  the 
time  Is  ripe  to  present  a  proposal  to  manage- 
ment— such  as  we  did  in  Bakersfleld — I  want 
to  make  the  Initial  presentation  and  follow 
through  on  that  phase  of  the  operation  with 
your  support  and  the  member  Involved. 

Enclosure    2 — James    P.    Abemathy,    11  ii 
Eureka  Street,  Telephone  PA-55555,  Bakers- 


fleld, employed  by  Kern  County  General  Hos- 
pital. I  talked  with  him  by  telephone  several 
months  ago;  he  seemed  unusually  Interested 
but  skeptical.  Many  of  the  Kern  County 
employees — as  well  as  employees  in  cities — 
hold  membership  In  an  association,  which 
generally  holds  the  hands  of  the  employees 
while  management  kicks  them  in  the  seat 
of  their  pants;  some  of  them  however,  are 
listening  to  union  representatives  and  join- 
ing unions.  They  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  unions  have  more  p6Utical  muscle 
than  associations. 

Enclosure  3— Pilling  this  one  out  and  re- 
turning as  quickly  as  possible  Is  necessary 
for  our  files.  You  are  aware  of  the  leadership 
of  our  union  at  the  National  level  and  we 
w.int  that  type  of  leadership  at  all  levels. 
We  want  to  be  glad  that  you  are  Joining  the 
tram  and  we  want  you  to  be  well  pleased  with 
t'.ie  team  players. 

General  remarks: 

1.  You  may  organize  employees  in  any 
branch  of  State,  County  or  Municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Kern  County — excluding  fire- 
fighters, teachers,  public  transportation  driv- 
ers, department  heads — who  have  authoritv 
to  hire  and  fire  or  to  "effectively  recommend"' 
such  action  and  of  course,  elected  officials; 
also,  in  cases  where  the  trades  are  organized— 
and  I  mean  really  organized,  not  Just  a  mem- 
ber or  two — I  suggest  to  pass  them  bv.  Don't 
accept  membership  from  anyone  unless  em- 
ployed by  the  slate,  county  or  other  local 
government.  Employees  of  the  various  city 
or  county  housing  projects  should  be  good 
contacts.  School  employees  are  eligible  to 
Join  APSOME  but  not  local  458.  If  you  run 
into  any  school  employee  contacts,  let  me 
know  at  once  as  organizing  there  is  a  little 
different  v^-hich  I  will  explain  at  the  time. 

2.  It  is  Just  as  well  to  establish  dues  in 
your  area  now  of  $5.00  (no  initiation  feel 
because  your  Bakersfield  group  is  agreeable 
and  the  others  won't  care.  After  the  first  of 
the  year  I  will  work  out  a  program  wnth  the 
local  union  to  return  the  extra  dollar  to  you. 
The  details  can  be  worked  out  later  on  as 
they  aren't  complicated. 

3.  Send  dues  to;  Miss  Dorothy  Zemo.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Local  458,  APSOME  AFI^ 
CIO,  4242  East  Olive  Ave.  Apt.  H,  Fresno. 
California   93702. 

Take  up  anything  connected  with  dues 
collections  or  other  financial  bookkeeping 
matters  with  her.  I  will  give  you  a  receipt 
book  and  other  information  Monday  evening. 

Dues  have  to  be  kept  current — otherwnse 
members  will  be  dropped  and  therefore  will 
lose— voice,  vote  and  other  union  privileges 
or  support.  In  other  words,  after  employee 
joins  the  dues  must  be  paid  regularly  and 
monthly  thereafter.  Dorothy's  phone  num- 
ber is  251-3009.  She  works  at  nights  at  the 
Fresno  County  Hospital  and  can  usually  be 
reached  after  10:30  a.m.,  at  her  home.  " 

4.  On  all  other  matters  dealing  with 
organizing,  allied  subjects  or  concerning 
your  work,  you  are  to  discuss  and  clear  with 
me  on  making  decisions  wherein  you  are  in 
doubt.  Keep  a  record  of  your  telephone  calls 
to  Dorothy  or  to  me;  you  will  be  reimbursed 
i>f  the  union  upon  sending  a  proper  state- 
ment showing  charges  and  dates  to  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. You  will  have  my  un- 
divided loyalty,  support  and  cooperation  in 
your  endeavors — which  of  course.  Is  to  be 
reciprocal. 

Fraternally. 

Bill  O'Rear. 
Organizing  Director, 
Local  458,  AFSOME,  AFL-CIO. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Mason  has 
participated  in  the  organization  of  ref- 
use workers  in  Bakersfield  and  in  or- 
ganizing drives  for  other  State,  county, 
and  mimJclpal  employees'  groups.  I  have 
photographs  which  show  the  same  Mr. 
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Mason  participating  in  a  picket  line  ac- 
tivity while  he  was  connected  with  the 
California  Self-Help  Service  Corps  and 
was  receiving  tax-generated  funds. 

On  or  about  October  25,  1966,  Mason 
arranged,  organized,  directed,  and  par- 
ticipated in  an  organizing  effort  designed 
to  unionize  refuse  workers  in  Bakersfleld 
and  Delano,  Calif. 

In  the  October  25.  1966.  issue  of  the 
Bakersfleld  Califomian,  Mason  was  iden- 
tified as  a  field  representative  of  the 
Fresno  oflBce  of  the  AFL-CIO,  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees'  Union.  According  to 
the  newspaper,  Mason  said  he  was  "sick 
and  tired  of  having  to  fight  the  police 
department." 

Mason  was  again  identified  as  an  AFL- 
CIO  union  representative  in  the  October 
26,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Bakersfleld  Cali- 
fomian. 

The  October  27,  1966,  Issue  of  the 
Bakersfleld  Califomian  identified  Mason 
as  being  the  employment  leader  of  the 
Bakersfleld  chapter  of  CORE,  who  was 
scheduled  to  discuss  alleged  grievances 
and  possible  unionization  of  refuse  work- 
ers in  Delano,  Calif. 

During  this  entire  period.  Mason 
worked  in  contact  with  the  Self-Help 
Service  Corps  field  supervisor,  Mr.  Fred 
Hlrsch,  and  Self-Help  Service  Corps 
Trainee  Mary  Henderson.  Mr.  Hirsch  is 
a  field  supervisor  paid  with  OEO  funds. 
Also  during  this  same  period  numerous 
contacts  were  made  between  Mason  and 
an  agency  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  Association. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Mason  Is 
drawing  $400  a  month,  which  comes  from 
the  second  grant  by  the  OflBce  of  EJco- 
nomic  Opportunity  for  the  continuation 
of  the  training  of  30  of  the  original  grad- 
uates of  the  California  Self-Help  Service 
Corps  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  Center  for 
Community  Development  is  continuously 
found  on  the  fringes  and  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  California's  labor  movement, 
and  the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  always  there  as  its  willing  and  eager 
handmaiden.  The  first  time  this  came 
to  public  attention,  several  California 
Congressmen  prevented  a  grant  to  CCCD 
because  the  Delano  strike  wtw  In  prog- 
ress and  the  closeness  of  CCCD  to  the 
labor  movement  made  it  appear  that  pov- 
erty money  would  be  used  to  further 
union  organizing  efforts.  At  least  this 
was  the  reason  given  by  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  holding  up  an 
original  grant  to  CCCD.  But  Indomi- 
table Ed  Dutton.  the  director  of  the 
CCCD,  was  not  to  be  denied.  He  moved 
his  "agitation  academy"  to  Morgan  Hill, 
Calif.,  funded  it  under  the  name  of  the 
California  Self-Help  Service  Corps  and 
went  merrily  about  his  business  of  train- 
ing union  organizers. 

Clearly.  Federal  money  Is  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  labor  union  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  March  1967  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  an  excellent  article,  entitled 
"Now  Your  Taxes  Train  Pickets,"  sets 
forth  further  evidence  of  how  Federal 
money  is  being  used  for  this  purpose.  I 
shall  include  this  article  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  California 
Center  for  Community  Development  lists 
the  Reverend  Wayne  Hartmlre,  a  prin- 
cipal participant  in  the  Delano  strike,  as 
one  of  its  "participants  and  contrib- 
utors." It  also  lists  Saul  Allnksy,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation  in  Chicago,  who  has  become 
famous  for  his  theories  that  the  poor 
must  be  agitated  and  encouraged  to  re- 
volt violently.  Also  listed  is  Mr.  Fred 
Ross  of  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation, 
an  associate  of  Alinsky.  The  influence  of 
Ross  and  his  techniques  is  shown  in  a 
copy  of  a  lecture  given  by  Research  Di- 
rector Bob  Solodow  to  the  California 
Self-Help  Service  Corps.  The  copy  of 
Solodow's  lecture  Is  entitled  "A  Sum- 
mary Outline  of  a  Method  of  Organizing 
by  Bob  Solodow,  Based  in  Part  on  the 
Teachings  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  Fred 
Ross,  October  1966."  Cesar  Chavez  is 
the  well-known  leader  of  the  Delano 
grape  strike. 

The  association  between  the  California 
Center  for  Community  Development, 
which  spends  tax-generated  dollars,  and 
the  organization  of  agricultural  workers 
into  unions  is  too  frequent  and  too  con- 
sistent to  be  written  off  as  mere  coinci- 
dence. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  world  wrong 
with  agricultural  workers  organizing 
themselves  if  they  decide  that  organiza- 
tion is  in  their  best  interest,  but  there 
is  everjrthing  wrong  with  financing  such 
activity  with  taxpayers'  money.  The 
California  Center  for  Communtiy  De- 
velopment is  obviously  committing  such 
a  wrong.  This  Congress  should  investi- 
gate and  Investigate  thoroughly. 
Now    YouB    Taxes    Train    Pickbts — P'edekal 

Poverty     Program     Alixss     Itsklf     With 

Labor  Leaders  To  Carry  Out  UmoN  Ob- 

jBcrrvKS 

It  happened  at  a  department  store  In  Pres- 
no,  Calif.  Your  taxes  helped  pay  for  It. 
Whafs  more,  It  might  happen  again — at  your 
place  of  business. 

Fifty  pickets  suddenly  showed  up  at  aU 
four  entrances  of  the  Fresno  store.  Some 
wore  sweaters  with  the  words  "Black  Power" 
emblazoned  on  them.  Some  carried  signs 
proclaiming.  "Black  Power  says:  Huelga, 
Baby,  Huelga."  (Huelga  is  Spanish  for 
"strike.") 

For  sir  hours  the  pickets  shouted  outside 
the  store  and  Jostled  customers.  Standing 
nearby,  their  leaders — paid  from  federal 
funds — egged  them  on  with  '•Let's  hear  It!" 
and  "Sound  off!" 

What  was  this  government-supported  dem- 
onstration all  about?  The  pickets  were 
trying  to  get  the  department  store  to  take 
some  items  off  its  shelves — items  on  an  AFL- 
CIO  boycott  list. 

Sixteen  of  the  pickets  had  come  up  from 
a  federally  supported  training  center  In  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  and  Joined 
hands  with  union  members.  It  was  part  of 
their  official  war  on  ptoverty  training. 

The  incident  Is  a  pointed  example  of  the 
way  unions  have  been  infiltrating  poverty 
programs  across  the  land,  eventually  domi- 
nating them  and  twisting  them  to  their  own 
purposes. 

These  highly  organized  efforts  to  indoc- 
trinate the  poor  in  labor  union  philosophy 
and  activities  suggest  a  growing  nationwide 
allegiance  between  anions  and  the  Office  of 
Econamlc  Opportunity,  the  agency  that  runs 
the  federal  war  on  porerty  program.  Uany 
millions  of  dollars  of  tax  money  are  employed 
In  this  effort  directed  by  union  and  ex-unlon 
offlclals  tiirned  bureaucrats. 


TAX-PAID    PICKETINa 

The  Fresno  picketing  was  part  of  the 
trainees'  Instruction  In  "non-violent  means 
to  reach  economic  gains,"  explain  offlclals  of 
the  California  Center  for  Community  Devel- 
opment, a  federally  backed  group  that  co- 
sponsors  the  Watts  Social  Action  Training 
Center. 

SATC  Itself  has  a  direct  $151,000  grant 
from  the  federal  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department's  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency  and  Youth  Development.  That 
grant,  covering  a  15-month  period,  started 
last  August. 

SATC  was  developed  supposedly  to  help 
prevent  more  outbreaks  In  Watts,  the  scene 
of  bloody  riots  In  1965.  Oddly,  most  of  the 
trainees  In  SATC  are  from  outside  of  Watts. 

The  program  seeks  out  potential  leaders, 
18  to  24  years  old,  and  enrolls  them  In  its 
three-week  "Intensive  social  action  orienta- 
tion program"  or  Its  full  10-month  "social 
action  intern  program."  Upon  graduation, 
the  youths  are  sent  out  "to  hook  up  with 
resources  to  begin  their  own  action  efforts." 
While  In  the  program  each  trainee  gets  about 
$200  a  month. 

The  Center  lists  Its  curriculum  as  Includ- 
ing: "Community  analysis,  the  philosophies 
and  methods  of  social  change,  the  role  of  the 
social  actlonlst,  causes  of  poverty  and  de- 
linquency, community  dynamics,  use  of  re- 
sources, community  development,  methods 
few  working  with  Individuals  and  groups  and 
extensive  follow-up  In  the  field." 

This  Includes  teaching  the  youths  how  to 
organize  and  participate  in  picket  lines  and 
demonstrations.  The  boycott  picketing  of 
the  store  In  Fresno,  260  miles  from  Watts. 
was  an  example  of  a  "follow-up  in  the  field." 

Six  SATC  staffers  are  supplied  by  Its  parent 
group,  the  California  Center  for  Community 
Development  headquarters  In  the  mld-Call- 
fornla  town  of  Del  Key.  CCCD  Is  supported 
by  $280,000  In  federal  war  on  poverty  money 
and  some  $43,500  siphoned  from  California 
school  and  welfare  funds. 

"AJTLUENT   businessmen"    CliEl) 

An  Insight  Into  the  thinking  behind  the 
CCCD,  which  was  established  nearly  two 
years  ago  with  a  grant  from  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation,  can  be  gleaned  from  some  state- 
ments In  the  CCCD's  own  "Review  of  Func- 
tions and  Activities": 

"The  existing  decision -making  process  in 
almost  all  local  communltleB  remains  domi- 
nated by  the  affluent  businessmen,  old-name 
families  and  professional  groups.  These 
people  have  the  financial  resoiirces  and  the 
sophistication  to  employ  competent  persons 
to  achieve  their  goals. 

"By  contrast,  the  Poor  [CCCD  always  capi- 
talizes the  word]  lack  money  and  organiza- 
tion. The  Center  for  Community  Develop- 
ment's role  la  to  provide  the  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Poor — to  help  them  become 
their  own  si>okeemen." 

"The  Center  will  make  every  effort  to  meld 
the  Poor  with  the  professional,  the  academic 
with  the  applied,  the  phlloeophlcal  with  the 
practical." 

"The  Center  Is  stlU  in  lU  Infancy.  But 
while  It  seeks  to  establish  Its  own  identity, 
the  Center  Is  aware  that  external  forces  ex- 
amine and  label  it  with  their  own  Identifica- 
tion tags. 

"To  some  It  is  an  organisation  justifiably 
dedicated  to  the  befriending  and  mobilizing 
of  the  Poor;  to  others.  It  is  a  ruthless  and 
radical  monster  at  looee  to  overthrow  the 
Establishment  (also  always  capitalized]  In 
every  community." 

Commenting  on  Its  attempts  to  get  fund- 
ing, CCCD  reports,  "Private  foundations  ap- 
pear to  be  more  reserreil  than  the  govern- 
ment regarding  tbe  phUoaophy  and  prograoii 
of  an  organization  like  the  CCCD." 

Fresno-area  Congressman  B.  F.  Slsk  last 
year  tried  to  hold  up  the  CCCD  grant  from 


the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty, 
but  to  no  avaU. 

He  suspected  that  persons  i>artlclpatlng  In 
the  project  would  be  Involved  In  farm-labor 
strikes. 

Rep.  Slsk,  however,  did  exact  a  promise 
from  OEO  that  none  of  the  money  would  be 
used  In  a  labor  dispute. 
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UNION   BAN    SCORNED 

CCCD  has  been  pressuring  the  OEO  to  lift 
Its  ban  against  labor  union  activities,  Pro- 
fessorlal-volced  Edward  P.  Dutton,  CCCD's 
overall  director,  calls  the  ban  "overly  re- 
strictive and  detrimental  to  the  alms  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  the  maximum  involve- 
ment of  the  poor  to  better  their  conditions." 
He  adds  that  "the  central  Issue  of  poverty" 
is  wages. 

Meanwhile,  CCCD  has  continued  to  steep 
Itself  in  projects  involving  unions,  particu- 
larly the  AFL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  publicity-minded  Ce- 
sar Chavez. 

President  Carl  Samuelson  of  the  California 
Council  of  Growers  flatly  charges  the  CCCD 
with  trying  to  organize  farm  workers  Into 
labor  unions.  He  Is  disturbed  that  the  proj- 
ect is  supported  by  public  funds. 

In  an  Interview  with  Rich  Preeland,  hard- 
digging  reporter  for  Fresno's  KFRE  radio  and 
TV  stations,  CCCD  director  Dutton— a  for- 
mer "social  planning  consultant"  In  San 
Francisco— admitted:  "We  work  with  people 
to  get  unionized  if  that's  what  they  decide 
that  they  need.  Our  first  commitment  Is 
with  the  people;  a  smaller  commitment  Is 
with  the  funding  source." 

An  example  of  CCCD  acUvltles  among  farm 
workers  is  Its  project  In  the  melon  and  alfalfa 
area  of  Plrebaugh  and  Mendota.  The  CCCD, 
with  help  from  the  CaUfornla  Migrant  Minis- 
try, began  a  farm  worker  "group"  among  the 
Mexican-Americans  in  the  area  In  the  fall  of 
1965.  Prom  the  beginning  the  CCCD  worked 
with  Cesar  Chavez's  union  on  organizing  the 
workers. 

Union  speakers  were  brought  In  to  address 
the  farm  workers  group  and  members  were 
transported  to  Delano  to  study  how  Chavez's 
union  was  conducting  its  grape-pickers  strike 
and  to  discuss  afllllation  with  Chavez's  union. 
Finally,  last  May  the  group  officially  joined 
Chavez's  union  which,  in  turn,  last  August 
offlcially  Joined  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  tax-supported  CCCD  also  provides 
what  It  describes  as  "a  continual  staff  serv- 
ice" to  Chavez's  union.  CCCD's  training  di- 
rector Chuck  Gardinier,  was  loaned  to  Cha- 
vez's group  for  more  than  four  months  dur- 
ing the  Delano  strike.  He  was  a  principal 
organizer  of  the  union's  public  sympathy 
march  from  Delano  to  Sacramento  last 
spring. 

Fted  Ross,  West  Coast  organizer  who  was 
attached  to  the  CCCD  through  a  special 
grant,  also  was  assigned  full  time  as  a  train- 
ing organizer  with  Chavez's  group. 

■The  CCCD  provided  staff  support  to  the 
union's  summer  student  project,  too. 

A  project  of  one  CCCD  trainee  was  to  help 
tne  garbage  collectors  In  Bakersfleld    Calif 
organize  a  union  and  carry  out  a  strike. 

INTO    WELFARE    tTNIONS,    TOO 

Another  typical  CCCD  undertaking  started 
last  spring  when  its  staff  convened  a  series 
or  LOS  Angeles  meetings  among  labor  union- 
Uts,  church  and  social  workers  and  leaders 
or  unions  for  people  on  welfare  rolls.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  Los  Angeles 
welfare  Rights  Organizing  Committee,  The 
^„„       'forked  with  this  new  group  to  call  a 

?,n^?°V°''  ^^^  "^^y  °f  ^"  '^•elfa'-e  recipient 
unions  m  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

nJ,^t,'^^'J^^'*"°"  spawned  the  Los  Angeles 
povmty  Welfare  Rights  Orgamzatlon  which 
na.  Boud  support  from  the  Los  Angeles  Chap- 
w  Of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
workers  and  the  Social  Workers  Union 

ermVf'^S.i"  ^^^  developed  stUl  another 
KToup,  a  Citizens'  Committee  for  a  Decent 


Welfare  System,  backed  by  hyperUberal  Wal- 
ter Reuther's  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  union-supported  LACWRO  and  the 
federally  supported  CCCD  have  formally 
agreed  to  help  each  other  dnim  up  member- 
ship. 

The  CCCD  also  helped  to  organize  a  six- 
person  California  delegation  to  the  national 
welfare  rights  meeting  in  Chicago  last  Au- 
gust. The  meeting  boosted  such  ideas  as  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  lor  everybody  and 
a  stronger  national  union  of  people  on  wel- 
fare rolls. 

The  California  delegation  to  the  meeting 
was  led  by  Tim  Sampson,  CCCD's  chubby 
executive  secretary.  Mr.  Sampson,  a  former 
"neighborhood  organization  worker"  in  Los 
Angeles,  even  got  himself  elected  to  repre- 
sent California  groups  on  a  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Welfare  Rights 
Groups  that  was  formed  at  the  Chicago 
meeting. 

Last  December  the  CCCD  Invited  its  train- 
ees In  the  Watts  Social  Action  Training 
Center  up  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  learn 
about  unionization  firsthand.  The  16  tax- 
supported  SATC  trainees  and  their  leaders 
spent  two  days  In  Del  Rey  and  Delano  talk- 
ing to  union  people  and  then  joined  a  group 
of  union  boycotters  and  demonstrators  on 
their  way  to  Fresno  looking  for  somethtng 
to  protest. 

A    SHOPPING    BLACKLIST 

The  group,  led  by  Gene  Boutlller,  an 
official  of  the  AFX.-CIO  Farm  Workers'  Union, 
went  from  store  to  store  In  Fresno  carrying 
a  list  of  items  that  the  union  Is  boycotting. 
When  they  found  a  boycotted  Item  they 
would  send  two  women  and  a  child  (Chavez's 
umon  exploits  children  in  almost  all  of  Its 
demonstrations)  to  the  store's  manager  and 
demanded  that  he  take  the  Items  off  his 
shelves  and  sign  a  statement  to  be  sent  to 
the  maker  of  the  boycotted  Item.  If  the 
manager  refused,  the  group  would  send  in 
three  burly,  tough-talking  young  men  to 
add  "or  else." 

Store  after  store  in  Fresno  capitulated, 
in  fact,  the  tactic  was  working  so  well  that 
SATC  leaders  began  to  worry  that  their 
trainees  were  not  going  to  get  In  any  picket- 
ing experience. 

Tlien  the  group  came  upon  Gottschalk's 
department  store  on  Fresno's  fashionable 
Fulton  Mall. 

In  a  comer  of  the  store  was  a  small  liquor 
stall  In  which  the  union  group  discovered 
nine  bottles  of  vermouth.  The  vermouth 
was  on  the  boycott  list  because  It  was  made 
by  Perelli-Mlnettl,  Delano  area  grape  grow- 
ers whom  Chavez  has  been  trying  to  force 
Into  signing  a  labor  contract. 

Gottschalk's  young  vice  president,  Gerald 
IT  Blum,  refused  to  take  the  bottles  off  his 
shelf,  even  though  it  would  have  been  a  lot 
simpler  to  do  so. 

"The  loss  Of  that  item  would  not  have 
represented  much  money  to  us,  but  I'd  be 
damned  if  I  was  going  to  let  them  tell  me 
what  lines  we  could  carry  and  what  lines  we 
could  not,"  he  explained  to  a  Nation's  Btrsi- 
NEss  editor.  "It  was  a  matter  of  principle  " 
Within  20  minutes  Gottschalk's  four  en- 
trances were  surrounded  by  some  50  shout- 
ing, chanting  and  sign-waving  whites,  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  Negroes.  They  kept  up 
their  harassment  of  customers  from  about 
10  a.m.  until  closing  time.  Then  the  pickets 
left  town. 

"All  they  really  succeeded  In  doing,"  Mr 
Blum  recalls,  "was  to  make  a  lot  of  cus- 
tomers angry  with  their  movement  and  help 
the  sale  of  that  vermouth.  It's  moving  well 
now.  Before  all  of  this,  most  of  our  cus- 
tomers didn't  even  realize  we  had  a  liquor 
department. 

"I  got  a  number  of  phone  calls  from  people 
telling  us  to  stand   our  ground.     One  cus- 
tomer threatened  to  close  his   account  If  I 
did  remove  the  product  from  our  shelves. 
"The  customers  in  the  store  at  the  time  of 


the  picketing  were  Incensed  over  these  people 
with  their  shouting,  their  T-shirts  and  their 
signs  and  the  literature  they  handed  out. 

"I  dldnt  really  get  angry  mvself  tmtil  I 
learned  that  the  federal  government  Is  using 
tax  money  to  teach  yoiing  people  to  picket 
and  harass  businessmen." 

A  week  later,  the  federaUy  backed  trainees 
of  the  Social  Action  Training  Center  got  in 
some  more  picketing  experience  at  a  Los 
Angeles  dock  where  Chavez'  unlorusts  were 
protesting  the  loading  of  Perelll-Mlnetti 
products  onto  a  ship. 

Fred  PerelU-Mlnettl.  co-manager  of  the 
firm,  claims  his  company  has  one  of  the  he^t 
labor  policies  among  farm  orgamzaiions.  If 
the  protestors  had  only  talked  with  him.  he 
said,  ■■they  might  be  earning  more  than  53 
an  hour  now  In  wholesome,  outdoor  work." 
instead  of  spending  10  months  in  a  charitv- 
type  training  program. 


tTNIONS     COT     IN     E.US.LY 

The  situation  in  Southern  California  Is 
hardly  an  Isolated  case  of  union  involvement 
In  poverty  programs.  It  is  part  of  a  great 
design  by  unions  to  tap  a  growing  outflow 
of  federal  money  and.  more  Importantly  a 
growing  source  of  votes. 

"AFL-CIO  leaders  have  been  Involved  In 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  plans 
from  the  very  beginning."  admits  David  Sul- 
hvan,  president  of  the  Building  Service  Em- 
ployes International  Union  and  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Advisory  Council  of  OEO,  the  fed- 
eral agency  that  runs  the  ■■war  on  poverty." 
"And  union  leaders  are  still  involved  'in 
giving  advice  on  the  program  at  the  very 
highest  level,"  concedes  Mr.  Sullivan  who  is 
also  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  ■•Bofi 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  OEO  have  developed 
and  are  continuing  to  build  administrative 
machinery  to  back  up  labors  efforts." 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  calUJ 
one  of  Ills  top  state  federation  president' 
West  Virginia's  Miles  C.  Stanlev.  to  Washing- 
ton In  1965  to  be  his  right-hand  man  in  co- 
ordinating labor  union  participation  In  the 
Administrations  anti-poverty  program. 

For  several  months  Mr.  "Stanley  busied 
himself  persuading  AFI^CIO  International 
umons  and  state  and  local  central  bodies  to 
appoint  coordinators  for  their  anti-poverty 
activities.  A  big  part  of  the  Job  of  the  ^ 
coordinators  Is  to  make  sure  that  unlonirts 
penetrate  governing  boards  of  local  cori- 
munity  action  agencies,  which— as  in  the 
case  of  California's  CCCD — have  a  big  say  .n 
where  the  federal  money  goes. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  served  as  a  member  cf 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  OEO, 
as  did  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the 
Sleeping  Car  Porters  and  an  AFL-CIO  vice 
president. 

With  rumors  rampant  of  a  coming  Inves- 
tigation on  Capitol  Hill  into  what  becomes 
of  federal  poverty  money,  the  AFL-CIO  di^- 
banded  its  Anti-Poverty  Office  last  January  1 
and  Mr.  Stanley  returned  to  his  West  V^i-- 
glnla  post.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
of  the  OEO  also  was  abolished. 

Sargent  Shrlver's  OEO,  however,  continurd 
developing  union  Influence  In  the  poverty 
program  through  a  labor  liaison  staff  at 
OEO's  Washington  office  and  its  seven  re- 
gional offices.  This  Is  headed  bv  Thomas  J. 
Cosgrove.  former  education  director  of  tl.e 
State,  County  and  Municipsl  Emplovees.  F  s 
stated  chief  function  Is  "to  generate  fuHcr 
union  participation." 

One  former  AFL-CIO  lobbyist  high  on  t.he 
federal  poverty  payroll  is  Hvman  H.  "Bookie" 
Bookbinder,  OEO's  assistant  director  for 
National  Councils  and  Organizations. 

Typical  of  the  type  of  programs  such  a 
combination  can  dredge  up  is  a  $235,761 
federal  OEO  grant  to  the  Alameda  County 
(Calif.)  Central  Labor  CouncU.  This  ■w,as 
for  a  12-week  stimmer  Job  project  for  200 
youths  In  various  types  of  community  work, 
all  under  supervision  of  the  labor  council! 
Among  the  stated  purpoeee  of  the  project 
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is:  "To  demonstrate  that  a  task-oriented  sit- 
uation with  appropriate  supervision,  chal- 
lenging work,  realistic  wages  and  worker 
Involvement  In  planning  can  stimulate  per- 
sonal motivation  and  responsibility." 

The  unsuspecting  youths  are  assured  of 
getting  the  union  message.  The  project  di- 
rector and  his  staff  of  supervisors  and  fore- 
man-Instructors were  hired  mostly  from  the 
ranks  of  retired  or  unemployed  union 
members  and  all  projects  cleared  with 
unions.  The  project  was  given  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  from  the  OEO  to  enlist  an- 
other 365  youths.  (For  more  Insight  Into 
whnt  goes  on  at  the  Alameda  Council,  see 
■•Weird  Warriors  In  War  on  Poverty."  May. 
1966  ) 

you're   supporting   union   students 

In  Tennessee  the  OEO  has  turned  over  80 
of  Its  best-educated  Job  Corps  candidates 
to  the  Operating  Engineers  Union  who,  with 
help  from  the  US.  Forest  Service,  estab- 
lished a  training  center  In  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Here  these  carefully  screened,  tax-sup- 
ported youngsters  undergo  a  full  year  of 
Instruction  by  unionists.  At  the  end.  the 
trainees  are  to  be  referred — not  to  firms  that 
are  hurting  for  trained  heavy  equipment 
operators — but  to  local  unions. 

"We  have  opened  a  new  reservoir  of  po- 
tential talent  for  oiu-  union."  gloats  lUOE 
President  Hunter  P.  Wharton.  "Some  boys 
may  not  make  It.  but  those  who  do  will  be  a 
credit  to  our  union." 

An  Indication  of  some  unionists'  true  feel- 
ings toward  the  poverty-stricken,  however.  Is 
seen  in  the  Social  Service  Employees  Union. 
This  union  consists  mostly  of  public  welfare 
caseworkers  who  spend  much  time  trying  to 
organize  people  on  welfare  rolls. 

Last  Januiiry  New  York  City  members  of 
the  Social  Service  Employees  Union  de- 
manded a  56  5  per  cent  pay  hike  and  other 
conditions.  When  turned  down,  these  sup- 
posedly dedicated  unionists  walked  out  on 
the  city's  welfare  olTices,  children's  centers 
and  homes  for  the  aged. 

During  the  strike,  time  clocks  at  15  wel- 
fare offices  were  Jammed  with  glue,  locks 
were  ruined,  floors  flooded  and  tons  of  records 
and  personal  histories  dumped  about  and 
destroyed 

Welfare  officials  could  not  communicate 
with  welfare  recipients  to  give  them  the 
heartbreaking  news,  because  phone  wires  had 
been  ripped  out  and  cut. 

Members  of  the  Communications  Workers 
Union,  whose  president  heads  the  AFL-CIO's 
social  programs,  dutifully  refused  to  cross 
union  picket  lines  to  fix  the  phones. 


GEN.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  von 
STEUBEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern],  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Nation's  lexicon  of  heroes,  few  can  be 
treated  with  greater  honor  than  Gen. 
Friedrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben. 

He  came  to  America  at  the  time  when 
the  struggle  for  independence  was  in  one 
of  its  darkest  periods,  and  he  joined  with 
General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  to 
give  of  his  courage  and  his  skill  to  the 
cause  of  democracy. 

General  von  Steuben  was  the  drill 
master,  and  the  organizer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution.  He  did  a  great  deal 
to  make  a  fighting  force  out  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  farmers,  and  woodsmen, 
and  townsmen,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Monmouth  and  Yorktown. 

After  freedom  waa  won,  he  took  an 


active  part  In  the  affairs  of  the  young 
Nation,  continuing  to  give  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  his  enthusiasm  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

George  Washington  recognized  his 
great  and  dedicated  service,  and  in  a  let- 
ter to  General  von  Steuben  written  at 
Annapolis  on  December  23,  1783,  the 
first  President  stated : 

I  wish  to  make  use  of  this  last  moment  in 
my  public  life  to  signify  in  the  strongest 
ternis  my  entire  approbation  of  your  con- 
duct and  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation the  public  Is  under  to  you  for  your 
faithful  and  meritorious  service. 

We  should  do  no  less  than  give  to  the 
memory  of  this  hero  of  the  American 
Revolution  the  homage  and  respect  he 
earned  by  his  service  and  his  achieve- 
ments. 

For  that  purpose.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  today  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth — September  17,  1967 — as  General 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day. 


OUR   FARMERS   HAVE   A   RIGHT   TO 
BE  DISTURBED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farmers  in  the  First  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  deeply  concerned,  and  rightfully 
so,  about  sagging  farm  prices  due  to  the 
increase  in  imports  of  dairy  products. 
There  is  little  need  to  restate  the  many 
statistics  appearing  in  national  maga- 
zines, farm  journals,  and  reports  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  itself. 

Creamery  butter  production  is  down  15 
percent  in  1966.  This  represents  an 
alarming  reduction  of  24  percent  of  the 
1960-64  average.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod of  1966  imports  of  milk  equivalents 
increased  300  percent — 900  million 
pounds  to  2.7  billion — over  1965.  While 
inflation  keeps  increasing  and  wages — 
understandably  so — are  being  raised  to 
help  meet  this  rising  cost  of  living,  farm- 
ers are  getting  less  and  less  for  their 
produce  while  investing  more  and  more 
in  their  business  and  becoming  more  and 
more  efficient  in  their  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer 
dropped  7.4  percent  in  the  overall  aver- 
age from  August  1966  to  mid-February 
1967.  Wheat  per  bushel  is  down  14.4 
percent;  corn  per  bushel  down  6.7  per- 
cent; cattle  per  hundredweight  down  10 
percent;  hogs  per  hundredweight  down 
32.1  percent;  milk  per  hundredweight 
down  6.1  percent;  eggs  per  dozen  down 
23.8  percent;  chickens  per  pound  down 
11.5  percent;  oranges  per  box  down  73.5 
percent;  these  figures  are  average  for 
across  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
feed  costs  have  risen  from  5  to  20  per- 
cent. Taxes  have  risen.  Wages  for 
hired  help  have  increased.  Detergents 
for  cleaning  dairy  equipment  cost  more. 

Frank  Le  Roux,  former  general  sales 
manager  for  USDA  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  from  February  1961  to  Septem- 
ber 1966,  using  USDA's  own  figures,  has 
documented  beyond  question  that  1961 
through  1965  have  been  the  U.S.  farmers' 


worst  5  years  in  agricultural  history- 
lowest  in  terms  of  their  share  of  the  gross 
national  product: 

Lowest  in  terms  of  return  on  gross 
sales; 

Lowest  in  terms  of  return  on  total  cap- 
ital investment; 

Lowest  in  terms  of  their  share  of  the 
consumer  dollar ; 

Lowest  in  terms  of  level  of  parity  of 
income. 

All  this  during  a  time  of  economic 
boom  when  unemployment  is  at  its  lowest 
figure  in  decades  and  average  income  of 
those  not  in  the  farming  business  has 
risen  and  salaries  paid  Government  em- 
ployees have  been  increased  not  once  but 
many  times.  If  the  farmer  is  disturbed, 
he  has  a  right  to  be. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  ought  to  share 
equally  in  this  concern  for  a  healthy 
economy  which  depends  upon  a  healthy 
farm  economy.  In  the  First  District, 
thousands  of  jobs  in  industry,  trucking, 
food  processing,  sales,  insurance,  and 
so  forth,  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  those  in  agriculture.  I  am 
Informed,  furthermore,  that  this  Nation's 
farmers  are  one  of  tlie  prime  users  of 
steel. 

That  is  the  picture.  Now  what  can 
be  done?  There  is  no  immediate  solu- 
tion to  all  the  problems  that  beset  agri- 
culture. While  most  of  them  are  man 
made  and  can  be  abated  and  eventually 
solved,  the  ultimate  answer  is  in  terms 
of  a  change  in  Government  policies  and 
attitudes.  The  first  step  which  must 
and  should  be  taken  is  to  stop  the  in- 
crease of  agricultural  imports  and  to 
level  them  down  to  realistic  figures. 
Along  with  many  other  Memljers  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  are  as  con- 
'cerncd  as  I  am,  not  only  about  the 
future  of  our  national  economy  but 
more  importantly  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  those  who  work  hard,  long  hours 
at  low  income  to  produce  this  Na- 
tion's food,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  simply  to  discourage  continued  in- 
creases in  the  importation  of  agricultural 
products  which  are  threatening  the  ec- 
onomic stability  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Aimed  to  buttress  our  faltering 
farm  programs,  it  would  give  any  inter- 
ested party  the  right  to  request  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  investigate  agricultural 
imports  which  appear  to  be  injuring  any 
segment  of  the  agricultural  industry  of 
our  Nation.  It  would  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  report  to  the  President 
within  a  specified  period  of  time  and 
further  requires  the  President's  action 
on  the  Tariff  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
A  Presidential  veto  of  such  recommenda- 
tions would  bring  the  problem  back  to 
Congress  for  action. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  could  be  invoked  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  discretion,  under  existing  law. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  Cheese 
Reporter  of  March  17,  1967: 

However,  it  Is  believed  that  the  USDA  (U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture)  feels  that  dairy  im- 
ports at  this  point  are  not  in  great  enougli 
quantity  to  affect  domestic  dairy  programs, 
which  Is  when  section  22  would  be  Invoked 
under  its  own  terms. 
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Under  the  legislation  which  I  have 
proposed,  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
await  acUon  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment or  the  President  before  section  22 
could  be  invoked. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  dairy  products 
by  placing  controls  on  the  importation  of 
such  products  containing  5  percent  or 
more  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Under  this  bill, 
imports  would  be  held  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  1961-65  average. 

In  light  of  the  present  crisis  facing  our 
Nation's     farmers     today,     particularly 
their   Inability    to    obtain    a    reasonable 
price  from  consumers  for  their  products, 
coupled  with  the  continuing  policy  of 
importing  agricultural  products  to  com- 
pete in  our  marketplace  with  our  own 
ample  supply  of  such  products,  legisla- 
tive action  at  an  early  date  is  imperative. 
Another  problem  for  our  dairy  farmers 
has  been  created  by  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  permitting  what  is  called  whole 
fish  concentrate   to  be  marketed   from 
this  Nation's  foodshelves.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  not  want  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject of  fish  protein  to  be  misinterpreted 
to  mean  that  I  oppose  progress  in  any 
area.    Surely  with  the  world  population 
explosion  and  the  urgent  need  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  of  food  and  to  develop 
more  nutritious  diets  at  a  cost  within  the 
reach  of  all,  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  do 
all  the  research  possible,  looking  toward 
meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  genera- 
tions   yet    untwm.    But    I    doubt    the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  prematurely 
promoting  the  use  of  whole  nsh  protein 
for  use  by  American  families  which  gains 
official  support  by  the  recent  green  light 
given  by  the  HEW  Department  to  the 
distribution  of  whole  fish  protein  con- 
centrates for  domestic  household  use.    I 
am   alarmed   and   shocked   at   this   ill- 
advised  action  for  several  and  diverse 
reasons : 

First.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
research  in  the  entire  whole  fish  protein 
program  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  our 
desire  to  assist  in  feeding  tlie  hungry  of 
the  world.  It  was  conceived  and  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  on  as  a  project  aimed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  protein  for  the  nutri- 
tionally deficient  parts  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  to  quote  from  the  Federal  Register 
volume  32,  No.  22,  page  1173,  column  3:' 
'Capable  of  commercial  production  at 
cost  low  enough  to  be  practical  value  in 
the  mitigation  of  human  protein  mal- 
nutrition problems,"  and  again  from 
the  Federal  Register,  volume  32,  No  22 
page  1174,  column  1: 

Manufacturing  costs  will  enable  the  prod- 
uct to  be  used  as  an  additive  to  other  foods 
Cheaply  enough  to  reach  the  population  or 
developing  countries. 
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those  who  want  our  help  but  who  put 
condiUons  on  the  United  States  before 
they  will  accept  our  help  or  whether  this 
Is  just  one  more  move  to  "break"  the 
American   farmers   and   force   them   to 
accept  a  politically  bureaucratic  system 
of  controls  and  regulations.     Certainly 
the  timing  of  this  action  is  not  very  good 
if   there  is  a  concern  for  the  farmer. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
U.S.  farmer,  his  economic  health,  present 
and  future,  are  being  used  as  pawns  in 
that  vast  chess  game  of  foreign  policy 
which  seems  always  to  give  the  welfare 
of   others   in   foreign   lands   precedence 
over  our  own  welfare.    I  do  not  want  to 
have  any  of  the  fine  rural  citizens  in  my 
district  or  anj-where  else  used  by   the 
State  Department  to  carry  out  their  un- 
realistic policies  of  building  a  socialist 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  economic 
health  of  this  Nation. 

Second.  It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  have 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  place  on  grocery  shelves  a 
product  it  does  not  recommend  for  gen- 
eral use.  The  following  quote  is  from 
the  Committee  on  Marine  Protein  Re- 
source Development : 

In  view  of  the  need  for  good  quality  pro- 
tein, especially  for  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  preschool  children,  the  like- 
lihood of  health  benefits  from  consumption 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  bv  man  greatlv 
exceeds  the  risk  of  any  possible  tooth  dis"- 
figurement.  {Federal  Register,  vol.  32  No 
22,  page  1174,  column  2  )  '        ' 


indication  that  the  world  needs  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  food.  The  farmer 
is  interested  in  serving  his  fellow  man  by 
supplying  him  food  at  reasonable  prices 
and  the  U.S.  farmer  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  of  it.  He  does  not  want  to  have 
his  land  turned  into  an  industrial  area. 
He  asks  only  that  his  Government  does 
not  throw  roadblocks  along  his  road  of 
progress. 

The  U.S.  farmer  desen-es  a  better  deal 
His  Government  should  be  a  cooperat- 
ing partner  in  helping  him  attain  a  bet- 
ter life.  Certainly,  his  Government 
should  not  be  a  taskmaster  breaking  his 
economic  back. 

Destroy  the  farm  economy  by  wreck- 
ing the  farm  market  through  substi- 
tutes, imports,  regulations,  controls  and 
by  relegating  the  farmer  to  a  position  of 
being  a  mere  cog  in  the  foreign  policy 
machine,  and  the  economv  of  the  Na- 
tion will  suffer.  We  are  blessed  bevond 
measure  with  an  agricultural  business 
that  has  no  peer  in  any  part  of  the  world 
Why  not  use  our  efforts  and  resources 
and  policies  to  strengthen  ratl:»er  than 
further  weaken  the  source  of  strength  of 
the  whole  economy? 


I  understand  that  in  at  least  one  Asian 
country  in  which  there  is  great  poverty 
me  people  would  not  use  the  fish  flour 
m  spite  of  their  hunger  because  the  fish 
nour  was  not  approved  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  use  for  Americans.  I  have  not 
Deen  able  to  determine  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
welfare  based  their  decision  to  place  the 
wnoie  fish  protein  concentrate  on  Amer- 
ican grocery  shelves  to  allay  the  fears  of  ' 


Just  what  is  wrong  with  the  pure  food 
proteins  in  dairy  products  which  carry 
no  such  harmful  side  effects''  Why 
make  available  a  substitute  product 
called  whole  fish  protein  concentrate 
which  is  required  to  put  on  its  label  that 
it  contains  protein  in  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  milk?  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
justify  its  use  by  making  reference  to 
milk  if  it  is  not  an  effort  to  make  this 
competitive  with  milk?  Cannot  the 
whole  fish  protein  concentrate  be  sold 
on  Its  own  merits?  These  are  questions 
begging  answers. 

Third.  At  a  time  of  sagging  prices, 
subsidies,  price  supports,  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  introduce  a  competitive  product 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
which  has  not  been  completely  tested  and 
which  is  not  on  its  own  merit  acceptable 
to  the  consuming  public. 

Fourth.  It  should  he  interesting  to 
note  that  dairy  products  are  produced 
in  this  countrj'.  Our  farmers  can  out- 
produce and  outsell  any  farmer  in  the 
world,  given  a  chance.  We  have  no  fear 
even  in  face  of  expanding  population 
that  we  will  not  be  self-sufficient  in 
terms  of  food.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
fish  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
imported.  Why  should  our  Government 
encourage  use  of  a  product  which  we  are 
not  able  to  supply  in  sufficient  quantities 
on  our  own? 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the 
way  to  solve  the  farm  problem— the  term 
used  is  "rural  poverty"— is  to  indus- 
trialize the  rural  areas,  encouraging 
new  industry  to  locate  in  the  countrj'- 
side.  This  is  no  solution,  rather,  ulti- 
mately it  will  compound  the  problem. 
More  and  more  good  land  would  be  taken 
out  of  production  when  there  is  every 


CONGRESSMAN  HALL   INTRODUCES 
DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  was 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  place  stricter 
controls  over  the  imports  of  dairv  prod- 
ucts, which  have  been  coming  into  the 
United  States  at  an  increasing  rate.    My 
bill  would  impose  controls  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  dair>'  products  containing 
5  percent  or  more  butterfat.  nonfat  milk 
solids,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.    It 
would  do  this  by  permitting  imports  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  1961-65  aver- 
age.    Also  it  provides  that  if  domestic 
market  prices  were  less  than  paritv.  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  would  have  to 
purchase  an  amount  of  domestic  dair>^ 
products  corresponding  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  imported  by  any  Presi- 
dential order. 

The  present  turmoil  in  the  dair\-  in- 
dustry is  being  caused  to  a  great  degree 
by  the  huge  volume  of  dairj-  product  im- 
ports produced  abroad,  much  of  it  al- 
legedly under  unsarutary  conditions. 

Unless  something  effective  is  done  to 
ease  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  is  driv- 
ing farmers  off  the  land,  these  problems 
in  the  American  dairy  industry  wili 
continue  to  escalate. 

The  American  consumer — as  well  as 
the  farmer — should  be  deeply  concerned 
over  this  situation.  Ever-increasing  im- 
ports destroy  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  with  resulting  lower  prices 
to  dairy  farmers.  As  more  and  more  of 
them  go  out  of  business  because  of  high 
imports  and  lower  prices,  the  supply  of 
fluid  milk  contracts.  Ultimately  this 
will  mean  higher  prices  for  the  consumer 
because  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  demand,  and  fluid  milk 
is  too  perishable  to  be  imported. 

The   administration's    refusal   to   act 
under  present  authority  of  section  22  of 
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the  agriculture  adjustment  act  Is  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  profitless  pros- 
perity that  Is  plaguing  our  farmers.  I 
urge  swift  action  on  this  legislation. 

THE  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen] is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  add  my  remarks  to  those 
made  by  my  colleagues  in  the  past  few 
days  in  support  of  immediate  controls 
on  imp>orts  of  textiles. 

As  a  Californian  I  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  health  and  economy  of  both 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries. 

My  State  is  a  major  producer  of  wool 
and  cotton.  Since  American  mills  are 
the  only  customers  of  our  wool  produc- 
ers, and  the  best  customers  of  our  cotton 
producers,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
deserve  our  support.  Should  they  cease 
to  exist — the  victims  of  unfair  foreign 
competition— we  have  automatically 
eradicated  our  domestic  market. 

California  has  a  flourishing  apparel 
Industry,  and  the  rising  figures  of  im- 
ported apparel  injure  not  only  the  Cali- 
fornia makers,  but  also  the  mills  and 
fiber  producers. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and  view 
the  decimation  of  industries  so  vital  to 
the  economy  and  so  basic  to  the  military 
strength  of  this  Nation. 

This  appeal  has  been  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  rightly  so.  for  the 
administration  has  said  that  it  would 
place  reasonable  limitations  on  imported 
wool  products,  and  to  date  they  have 
not  been  achieved. 

On  March  1  on  the  Senate  side  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  long 
a  leader  in  the  efforts  to  gain  such  con- 
trols, urged  the  administration  to  live  up 
to  its  own  policy.  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Pastore  for  his  forthright  discussion 
of  this  matter  and  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse his  recommendations  for  prompt 
action  now. 

Wool  product  imports  are  at  record  or 
near  record  levels  as  are  imports  of  cot- 
ton products  and  manmade  fiber  prod- 
ucts. The  recent  downturn  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  affecting  employment  and 
profits,  is  in  large  measure  due  to  this 
unabated  flood  of  imports. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Landrum]  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI  have  led  the 
House  group  in  importuning  the  Presi- 
dent to  match  his  words  with  action. 

I  want  to  be  included  among  those  leg- 
islators who,  be  they  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, support  action  to  salvage  in- 
dustries so  vital  to  the  national  economy. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immedi- 
ate implementation  of  the  commitment 
made  by  this  administration.  Our  peo- 
ple are  deser\'ing  of  better  treatment. 
This  constant  threat  from  outside 
sources  is  "the  straw  that  is  breaking  the 
camel's  back  "  as  hard-working  American 
citizens  strive  to  provide  their  share  of 
the  Nation's  needed  food  and  fiber,  while 
seeking  only  a  fair  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment. 


RUSSIAN  FISHING  TRAWLER  WITH- 
IN OUR  COASTAL  FISHING  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  advised  that  a  few  hours  ago, 
for  the  second  time  within  a  month,  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Storis  has  seized  a 
Russian  fishing  vessel  for  illegally  fish- 
ing in  the  contiguous  exclusive  fishing 
zone  of  the  United  States. 

The  stern  trawler  STRM  8457  was 
sighted  5.5  miles  east  of  Seal  Cape,  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  earher  seizure, 
southwest  of  the  Shumagin  Islands.  The 
178-foot  vessel  was  sighted  by  a  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  on  a  routine  fishing  zone 
patrol  The  vessel  refused  an  order  in 
Russian  to  heave  to  and  headed  for  open 
international  waters.  It  was  overtaken 
by  the  Cutter  Storis  following  in  hot  pur- 
suit, and  an  armed  prize  crew  boarded  to 
take  control,  ordering  that  the  trawler 
proceed  to  Kodiak  under  seizure,  where 
the  captain  and  crew  will  be  arraigned. 
Each  member  of  the  crew  is  subject  to  a 
$10,000  fine  and  1  year  of  imprisonment; 
the  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation;  and 
the  cargo  and  flsh  are  likewise  subject  to 
confiscation. 

In  a  gesture  of  good  faith  several  weeks 
ago  we  released  the  first  violating  Rus- 
sian fishing  vessel  and  crew  and  merely 
fined  the  .skipper  $5,000.  Obviously,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  intention  of  abiding 
by  the  recent  agreement,  and  intends  to 
engage  in  a  series  of  violations  to  test 
our  determination  and  mettle.  We 
should  make  our  position  abundantly 
clear  by  exacting  the  maximum  penalty 
on  every  count. 


PEACE  CORPS'  SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 
years  ago  this  month,  the  world  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  a  bold,  new  approach 
to  American  foreign  aid  and  assistance. 
On  March  1.  1961,  President  Kermedy 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  10924,  which 
established  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  tem- 
porary basi.s.  later  to  be  made  permanent 
through  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-293. 

In  these  few  years,  over  20,000  Amer- 
icans have  served,  or  are  serving,  2-year 
tours  of  duty  as  teachers,  farmers,  com- 
munity development  workers,  health 
workers,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  oc- 
cupations. It  was  to  these  Americans 
that  President  Kennedy  was  referring 
when  he  said: 

Neitlier  money  nor  technical  assistance 
.  .  .  ciui  be  our  only  weapon  against  pov- 
erty. In  the  end,  the  crucial  effort  Is  one  of 
purpose — requiring  not  only  the  fuel  of  fi- 
nance but  the  torch  of  Idealism.  And  noth- 
ing carries  the  spirit  of  American  idealism 


more   effectively  to   the   far   corners   of   the 
earth  than  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  noting  the  Peace  Corps'  sixth  an- 
niversary, I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
role  being  played  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  Today,  we  are  second  only  to 
California  in  producing  these  interna- 
tionally minded  citizens,  and  New  York 
has  been  first  in  the  Nation  to  take  the 
lead  in  recognizing  the  potential  of  the 
returned  volunteer. 

One  of  the  Corps'  adjuncts  is  Its  school 
partnership  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, an  American  school  provides  funds 
to  defray  construction  costs  and  the 
overseas  community  provides  the  land, 
construction,  labor,  and  teacher  imder 
the  supervision  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
serving  In  the  area.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note  that  two  schools  In  my  district — 
Edgemont  High  School  In  Greenburgh 
and  Pleasantvllle  High  School  In  Pleas- 
antville — have  expressed  interest  In  this 
program  and  are  currently  raising  the 
needed  funds. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  come  a  long  way 
since  those  hectic  days  In  early  1961, 
when  just  a  handful  of  us  occupied 
cramped  quarters  over  on  Connecticut 
Avenue  and  there  were  no  volunteers, 
but  simply  plans.  The  Corps  has  grown, 
not  only  In  the  number  of  volunteers,  but 
in  the  countries  where  these  men  and 
women  are  working  and  In  the  types  of 
activities  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As 
we  saw  in  the  Corps'  fifth  annual  report, 
volimteers'  activities  stretch  from  the 
hot  and  humid  tropical  rain  forests  of 
Africa  to  the  sophisticated  and  technical 
television  studios  in  Bogota. 

Every  day,  thousands  of  American 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  providing  a 
real  and  valid  demonstration  of  an 
American  worker  in  action — a  new  breed 
of  man  coming  to  a  foreign  country  to 
teach,  not  rule.  They  are  encouraging 
and  Inspiring  the  growth  of  understand- 
ing among  people  in  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal way.  In  addition,  they  are  an  im- 
portant force  in  setting  the  pattern  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  economic 
growth.  They  are  able  to  provide  the 
desperately,  needed  guidance,  skill,  and 
training  which  can  overcome  the  im- 
balance between  physical  debilitation 
and  physical  well-being,  between  Igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  between  starvation 
and  sustenance.  The  United  States  has 
been  given  the  leadership  in  man's  quest 
for  peace  for  his  neighbor,  and  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  assisting  thousands  of  people  in 
the  world's  developing  nations  to  help 
themselves  in  their  struggle  for  health. 
prosperity,  knowledge,  and  physical  and 
moral  well-being. 

This  Is  not,  however,  a  one-way  media. 
By  living  and  working  with  the  people  of 
other  countries,  by  sharing  their  hard- 
ships, by  learning  their  language,  and  by 
imderstanding  their  Institutions  and  cul- 
tures. Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  gaining 
an  experience  which  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  their  lives,  something  which  they 
will  be  able  to  Impart  to  the  future. 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
developing  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  should  be  thankful 
that  these  valiant  Americans  are  willing 
to  forgo  physical  comfort  and  large  sal- 
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arles  in  order  to  devote  2  years  of  their 
lives  to  assisting  their  fellow  man. 

On  Sunday,  an  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
Peace   Corps'    work.      I    insert   It    here- 
with for  inclusion  into  the  Record: 
I  From  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1967] 

Report  on  the  Peace  Corps 
In  the  case  of  the  Peace  Corps,  familiarity 
has  bred  the  sort  of  public  Indifference  that 
goes  with  the  accepunce  of  an  established 
Institution.  The  corps'  fifth  annual  report 
was  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Johnson  recently  with  almost  no  general 
attention. 

Imaginative  Ideas  are  rare  in  any  age. 
This  one  was  first  put  forward  by  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy  a  few  weeks  after  he  won 
the  Democratic  party  nomination  in  1960. 
The  Peace  Corps  began  operating  the  fol- 
lowing June  when  he  was  President.  By  now, 
more  than  20,000  Americans  have  served- 
and  over  7,000  have  completed  overseas 
tours. 

The  Peace  Corps  attracts  unusual  voung 
men  and  women  who  enjoy  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  Immersing  themselves  for  two 
years  or  more  In  an  alien  culture.  The  basic 
service  they  perform  In  underdeveloped  re- 
gions is  "to  help  people  of  these  countries 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpower."  In 
a  world  where  the  United  States  is  not  gen- 
erally popular,  partly  because  of  Vietnam 
and  partly  because  Its  Immense  wealth  and 
power  arouse  suspicions  of  "imperialist" 
designs,  the  Peace  Corps  workers  are  the 
best  kind  of  diplomats. 

They  are  in  no  sense  a  brainwashed  outfit 
Last  month,  hundreds  of  former  members 
asked  Mr.  Johnson  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  ^ 

As  the  annual  report  Just  issued  points 
out,  the  biggest  contribution  in  the  Peace 
Corps  comes  from  educated  middle-  and 
upper-class  citizens.  They  help  the  United 
States  by  doing  practical,  useful,  unselfish 
and  much-needed  work  In  uncomfortable 
circumstances   and   for   very  little   pay 

It  was  an  act  of  faith  to  believe  that 
thousands  of  young  Americans  would  be 
willing  to  volunteer.  With  a  sixth  anniver- 
sary approaching,  the  Peace  Corps  deserves 
attention  and  applause,  and  what  is  more 
important,  money  and  support. 


less,  of  course,  we  do  approve  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  guides  these  policies.  Are 
we,  however,  to  be  completely  satisfied 
with  a  refurbishing  of  what  essentially 
still  will  remain  a  compulsorj'  method  of 
obtaining  manpower  for  our  Armed 
Forces?  Are  we  willing  to  accept  com- 
pulsion as  a  normal  occurrence  in  the 
American  way  of  life? 

It  is  to  these  questions  that  I  shall 
address  myself  in  forthcoming  remarks. 


TRANSPORTATION       EMERGENCIES 
DUE  TO  STRIKES 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XXXVII 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  discussed  the  various  reasons  why 
universal  military  training  and  univer- 
sal national  service  are  not  acceptable 
alternatives  to  the  present  draft  law 
Another  alternative  Is  to  keep  the  basic 
framework  of  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem and  its  philosophy  intact,  but  greatly 
modify  the  procedures  for  selection  of 
inductees.  This  is,  of  course,  what  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Presidents 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service  and  the  course  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  follow. 

The  adoption  of  a  revised  selective 
service  law  still  leaves  unresolved  the 
future  goals  of  this  Nation  with  respect 
«J  its  military  recruitment  policies,  un- 


Mr.    NICHOLS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  de  la  GARZA.     Mr.  Speaker    of 
the  many  problems  affecting  this  Gov- 
eiTiment,  there  are  always  diligent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  looking  for  the 
proper  answer. 

My  fellow  Texas  colleague,  J.  j. 
Pickle,  of  Austin,  has  prominently  dis- 
played this  affirmativeness  with  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  which  author- 
izes a  solution  for  transportation  emer- 
gencies developing  from  strikes. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Washington 
Post  upholds  Mr.  Pickle's  recommenda- 
tions.    Here  is  what  the  Post  says : 
I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Mar.  17,  1967] 
It  Is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  problem  of 
emergencies  resulting  from  strikes  Is  getting 
some  thoughtful  attention  this  year,  at  least 
m   the  transportation  field.     Representative 
J.  J.  Pickle  of  Texas  has  Introduced  a   bill 
that  would  substantially  modify  the  proce- 
dures   under   the    Railwav    Labor    Act.     Mr 
Pickle    recognizes    the   need    for    additional 
power  In  the  Government  to  cope  with  these 
situations   and   seeks   to   provide   It   with   a 
minimum  Impingement  upon  free  collective 
bargaining. 

Under  his  bill  the  Mediation  Board  would 
notify  the  President  If.  in  Its  judgment  a 
dispute  between  a  railroad  or  airline  and  Its 
employes  should  threaten  to  deprive  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  of  essential  transporta- 
tion service.  The  President  would  then  have 
a  choice  of  procedures.  He  could  appoint  an 
emergency  board  or  a  special  board  to  Inves- 
tigate the  dispute.  If  he  should  prefer  the 
emergency  board  route,  he  could  direct  the 
board  to  outline  the  facts  behind  the  dis- 
pute and  to  make  recommendations  for  a 
settlement  within  a  period  of  60  davs  with 
the  right  to  extend  the  period  for  another 
60  days. 

Work  would  continue  during  that  time 
and  for  30  days  thereafter.  If  no  settle- 
ment had  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
"coollng-off  period."  the  President  could 
send  the  report  to  Congress  and  ask  for  leg- 
islation: or  he  could  put  the  working  con- 
ditions recommended  by  the  board  Into  effect 
for  up  to  120  days,  to  allow  further  time  for 
a  settlement;  or  he  could  notify  the  parties 
of  his  Intention  to  name  a  special  board. 
This  would  be  a  last-resort  measure  looking 
toward  arbitration.  The  parties  would  then 
have  10  days  to  set  up  their  own  board  to 
make  a  final  and  binding  arbitration  of  the 
dispute.  If  they  should  fail  to  do  so.  the 
President  would  name  an  arbitration  board 
of  three,  with  one  representative  of  each  side 
and  a  public  member.     Its  decision  would  be 
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final  and  binding  for  not  longer  than  two 
years,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
groimded  on  fraud  or  violation  of  the  law  or 
the  Constitution. 

Elaborate  though  It  Is.  this  formula  has 
many  virtues.  It  would  extend  the  periods  of 
mediation  if  r.ecessarv.  It  would  open  a 
variety  of  routes  to  a  solution,  thus  allow- 
ing flexibility  in  meeting  different  situations 
and  intensifying  pressure  for  agreement  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  as  to'^which  route 
might  be  chosen.  It  would  discourage  em- 
ployer procrastination  for  the  sake  of  cor- 
tinuing  the  status  quo  by  putting  into  eTect 
the  emergency  boards  recommendations  if 
the  President  so  ordered.  Finallv.  it  v;.,a!cf 
come  to  compulsory  arbitration  "onlv  if  all 
else  f.iiled  to  protect  the  public  Interest  In 
continued  operation  of  the  transportalioi 
system. 

Of  course,  any  system  that  mav  be  adopted 
should  extend  beyond  railroads  and  airlines 
to  other  industries  In  which  continuous  oper- 
ation is  essential  to  the  public  interest  But 
there  may  be  some  advantages  In  movine  o-^^- 
step  at  a  time.  The  hopeful  thing  about"  this 
bill  is  that  it  may  provide  a  foundation  on 
which  the  Administration  can  base  its  own 
request  for  legislation  The  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject  promised  bv  the  Whit- 
House  some  14  months  ago  have  not  yet  been 
forthcoming.  If  the  Presidents  experts  are 
still  at  odds  among  themselves,  he  could  at 
least  commend  to  Congress  the  thoughtful 
work  of  Mr.  Pickle. 


BYELORUSSIAN    INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr.   NICHOLS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  national- 
ism has  been  described  as  many  things 
by  many  learned  men.  sometimes  as  a 
unifying,    inspiring    idiom    of    a    given 
group  of  people,  sometimes  as  the  prece- 
dent to  aggressiveness  and  xenophobia. 
To  a  new  or  struggling  state,  nationalism 
has  usually  been  the  sine  qua  non  to  its 
existence,  the  lifeblood  to  its  preserva- 
tion.   To  a  nation  which  has  been  denied 
the  prerogative  to  choose  and  to  guide 
its  own  destiny,  nationalism  is  the  battle 
cry  for  independence,  the  aggregate  of 
aspirations  and  frustrations.    Such  is  the 
case  of  Byelorussia,  a  nation  of  8  million 
people  who  we  will  honor  on  March  25 
Late  in  the  1800's.  a  heightened  in- 
terest in  Byelorussian  Ufe  and  language 
gave  form  and  meaning  to  people  living 
under  many  different  regimes  and  na- 
tionalities, partitioned  and  repartltioned 
according    to    the    will    and    might    of 
powerful  neighbors.    And  yet  the  kernel 
of  national  consciousness  has  never  been 
stifled  or  uprootea.     Just  one  example 
among  many  of  the  Byelorussian  struggle 
is  Nasha  Niva,  a  magazine  which   ap- 
peared about   1906  despit*  official  cen- 
sorship.   It  embodied  the  hopes  of  manv 
writers,  poets,  and  enlightened  intelli- 
gentsia, at  the  same  time  inspiring  and 
uplifting      the      general      Byelorussian 
public. 

During  the  German  occupation  in 
World  War  I,  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
berg  recognized  Byelorussian  as  the  offi- 
cial language;  thereafter,  significant  ad- 
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varices  were  made  In  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  social  spheres  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Byelorussian  people.  On 
March  25,  1918.  the  Rada  of  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Republic  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Byelorussia,  thereby 
realizing  a  long-standing  and  cherished 
goal. 

Though  shortlived,  the  taste  of  free- 
dom was  enough  to  inspire  many  na- 
tionalists and  has  not  languished  to  this 
day.  The  Byelorussian  spirit  has  lived 
through  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  the  Soviet 
takeover,  Ru.'ssification  and  innumerable 
hardships. 

On  this  49th  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussian Independence  Day.  we  wish  to 
reassert  our  encouragement  and  our 
sympathy  to  the  Byelorussian  people. 
We  live  with  the  hope  that  one  day  their 
aspirations  for  independence  will  be 
realized  and  they  will  come  to  know  the 
freedom  we  value  so  highly  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


NEWARK  S  TRIBUTE  TO  CRISPUS 
ATTUCKS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12,  I  had  the  great  honor  to  participate 
in  ceremonies  honoring  the  memory  of 
Crlspus  Attucks,  the  Negro-American 
patriot  who  was  the  first  to  give  his  life 
in  the  struggle  that  was  to  become  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  observance  in  Newark  was  an  in- 
spiring occasion  to  me  and  to  the  15.000 
men,  women,  and  children  who  watched 
the  ceremonies,  and  to  the  5,000  march- 
ers who  participated  in  the  parade. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
press  description  of  this  important 
event,  and  to  include  the  remarks  I  was 
privileged  to  deliver  at  this  historic 
observance : 
[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star  Ledger,  Mar. 

13.   1967] 

Some  5.000  March  To  Honor  Hero  Crispus 

Attucks 

(By  James  McHugh) 

The  sun  smiled  yesterday  on  some  15.000 
persons  who  lined  Newark's  Broad  Street  to 
watch  5.000  marchers  step  off  a  salute  to 
Crlspua  Attucks. 

The  marchers  were  guided  by  a  red  strlpye, 
painted  down  the  center  of  the  street,  to 
commeniorate  the  death  of  Attucks,  the  run- 
away slave  who  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
"Boston  Massacre"  on  March  5,  1770. 

The  three-hour  p.arade  was  dedicated  to 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  In  South  Vietnam. 

BIGGEST    YET 

More  than  twice  the  number  of  marchers 
participated  this  year  than  last  year,  ac- 
cording  to   parade   offlclals. 

Capt.  Roscoe  P.  Jennings  of  the  New  Jer- 
.";ey  National  Guard  was  the  general  chalr- 
nian  of  the  Crlspua  Attucks  Day  Parade 
Committee. 

Speaking  at  the  reviewing  stand  In  front 
of  City  Hall,  Jennings  set  the  tone  of  all 
the  remarks  made  at  the  parade. 


"While  the  American  Negro  represents 
only  10  per  cent  of  our  nation's  population, 
h!?  participation  on  the  battlefield  has  more 
than  doubled."  Jennings  said. 

"In  recent  years,  like  Crispus  Attucks,  he 
has  fallen  in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all  races  and  reli- 
gions." he  said. 

John  A.  Thomas  of  Newark,  founder  of 
the  Crispus  Attucks  Saciefy,  said  "we  must 
dedicate  this  day  to  the  little  people  who 
made  the  parade  a  living  reality." 

Mayor  Hugh  J  Addonizio  of  Newark  said 
"I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  theme  of 
the  parade  .  .  .  that  we  are  inarching  in 
pride   and   not   protest." 

Raymond  A  Brown,  former  president  of 
'.iie  Jersey  Clly  Cl'.apter  of  NAACP  was  the 
guest   speaker. 

"There  is  a  brand  new  ritual  for  fighting 
the  modern  day  battle  and  Negroes  are  win- 
ning  the  fight,"  Brown  said. 

LEADER  TRIBXTTE 

He  listed  a  number  of  Negro  civic  leaders 
such  as  E.ssex  County  Freeholder  Director 
Charles  Matthews,  Ne'A-ark  Central  Ward 
Councilman  Irvine  I.  Turner  and  Councll- 
m.in-at-Iarge  Calvin  West  as  persons  who 
have    fought    and    won. 

"Tliey  represent  the  modern  revolution." 
Brown  said.  "Much  of  what  Is  said  about 
Crispus  Attucks  is  absolute  nonsense.  No- 
body really  knows  too  much  about  him." 

"Cri.'-pus  Attucks  got  shot  and  I  don't  rec- 
onmifiid  that  to  anyone,"  Brown  said.  "He 
was  a  revolutionary  person  of  revolutionary 
mind  and  wouldn't  submit  to  slavery." 

FOUGHT  INJUSTICE 

"In  many  ways  Crispus  Attucks  reminds 
nie  ol  our  times."  Brown  said.  "He  was  a 
member  of  a  mob  protesting  injustice." 

Among  the  dignitaries  on  the  reviewing 
St  md  were  Rep  Peter  W.  Rodino  (D-10th|, 
Rep.  Jo5^ph  O.  Minish  (D-llth).  Essex 
County  Sheriff  LeRoy  J.  D'Aloia.  Sute  Sen. 
Nicholas  T.  Fernicola  (D-Essex).  Eiist  Orange 
Councilman  Thomas  Cook,  Orange  Council- 
man Ben  Jones  and  Assembly  Speaker  Paul 
Policastro  (D-Essex). 

The  day  was  off  with  a  somber  note  when 
George  Smith.  67.  of  299  N.  5th  St..  Newark, 
a  civilian  member  of  the  Newark  Police  De- 
partment band  collapsed  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  In  the  line  of  march.  He  died 
later  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital. 

LE.AD   P.^RADE 

A  motorcycle  unit  of  the  police  department 
led  the  parade  followed  by  the  mounted  po- 
lice and  a  United  States  Marine  Corps  color 
guard. 

Seventeen  floats  representing  a  facet  in  life 
in  Newark  or  commemorating  the  death  of 
Crispus  Attucks  were  in  the  line  of  march. 

Police  estimated  between  15,000  to  20,000 
persons  lined  the  parade  route  which  ended 
at  Washington  Park. 

Timothy  Still  of  45  17th  Ave..  Newark,  was 
the  grand  marshal  and  Mrs.  Mattle  Hattle  L. 
Coppock  of  229  Broadway,  Newark,  was  the 
deputy. 

John  H.  Brown  was  the  parade  adjutant. 

George  Haney.  Newark  stockbroker,  an- 
nounced he  is  sponsoring  a  contest  for  the 
best  essay  on  Crispus  Attucks  from  elemen- 
tary school  students. 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino 
AT  Crispus  Attucks  Parade,  Newark.  N.J., 
March  12,  1967 

Today  most  of  us  are  quick  to  acknowledge 
the  Importance  of  liberty  and  Justice  in  our 
way  of  life.  We  call  them  basic  rights,  and 
we  take  for  granted  the  idea  that  they  are 
the  twin  pillars  upon  which  our  democracy 
rests.  We  know  that  without  liberty  or  Jus- 
tice, democracy  cannot  exist.  Just  as  a  roof 
cannot  stand  without  walls  to  support  It. 

Many  years  ago,  however,  In  those  early  days 


when  America  was  still  a  collection  of  colo- 
nies ruled  by  an  abusive  monarch,  few  men 
understood  and  appreciated  those  powerful 
concepts,  liberty  and  Justice. 

One  of  the  rare  exceptions  among  men  in 
that  long  ago,  one  of  the  few  who  grasped 
the  full  meaning  and  significance  of  those 
concepts  was  Crispus  Attucks. 

An  American  Negro  and  a  patriot,  Crispus 
Attucks  was  the  first  to  give  his  blood  and 
the  first  to  lose  his  life  in  what  was  destined 
to  become  the  American  War  for  Independ- 
ence. 

Historians  tell  us  that  he  was  the  accepted 
leader  of  a  «roup  that  caught  the  dc.idlv 
gunfire  of  Bntisii  soldiers  on  the  night  of 
March  5th.  1770. 

The  horror  of  that  evening  is  remembered 
as  the  Boston  Massacre.  It  dates  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lone,  courageous  struggle 
against  tyranny  that  would  lead  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  defeat  of  the 
British  Redcoats  and  the  birth  of  a  demo- 
cratic United  States  of  America. 

Through  the  passing  decades,  Bostonlnn.s 
have  faithfully  observed  the  anniversary  or 
that  turning  point  In  history,  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  those  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  terrible  blood  bath  th.^i 
was  the  Boston  Massacre. 

And  through  the  years,  eminent  hino- 
rians  and  famed  pKjets  have  Joined  in  the 
praise  of  the  great  American  Negro,  the 
patriot  Crispus  Attucks,  and  the  role  he 
played  In  that  unforgettable  moment  of 
truth. 

John  Adams,  describing  Attucks  as  he  led 
his  group  of  Americans  from  Dock  Square  to 
King  Street,  wrote  that  he  was  "almost  a 
giant  In  stature." 

Today,  as  we  who  celebrate  the  caufe  of 
freedom  honor  his  memory.  It  seems  fitting 
and  proper  to  bring  John  Adams'  descrip- 
tion up  to  date. 

I  should  like  to  state  it  this  way: 

Almost  a  giant  In  stature,  Crispus  Attucks 
was  more  than  a  giant  In  patrotlsm,  In  cour- 
age and  in  leadership,  at  a  critical  moment 
In  history  when  these  qualities  were  most 
needed  to  keep  alive  the  dreams  of  democ- 
racv  and  the  vision  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.' 


WILLIAM  R.  RIVKIN— A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVANT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  personal  friend  and  a  distinguished 
servant  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable William  R.  Rivkln.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Senegal  and  Gambia,  who  died 
this  w'eek  following  a  heart  attack  at  the 
Embassy  residence  in  Dakar, 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Bill 
Rivkin  in  1955  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in  Chi- 
cago. Bill  Rivkin  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Democrats  in  Chicago 
and  In  the  State  and  national  organi- 
zations, and  he  was  particularly  active 
in  the  group  that  worked  In  the 
first  presidential  campaign  of  Adlai 
Stevenson. 

In  1956  Mr.  Rivkin  was  deputy  direc- 
tor of  Mr.  Stevenson's  presidential  cam- 
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paign,  and  In  1960  he  served  as  coordi- 
nator of  the  campaign  for  the  presidency 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  six  States  of  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  Rivkin  was  for  many  years  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  who  is  godfather  to  one  of 
his  sons. 

Evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
President  Kennedy  held  Bill  Rivkin  is 
that  the  President  named  him  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  held  Mr.  Rivkin  is  that  the 
President  named  him  Ambassador  to 
both  African  nations  last  December. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  R.  Rivkin  was  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  an  outstanding 
Army  officer  and  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  our  country  abroad. 

Yet  those  of  us  who  came  to  know  Bill 
Rivkin  well  will  remember  him  best  for 
his  love  of  politics,  his  warmth  of  per- 
sonality, his  keen  intellect,  and  the 
depth  of  his  commitment  to  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  William 
R,  Rivkin,  many  of  us  have  lost  a  good 
friend,  and  our  country  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant.  To  his  wife 
Enid  and  their  four  children  and  to 
all  his  family.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 


I  think  today  we  should  reaffirm  our 
basic  commitment  to  the  protection  of 
any  nation  threatened  with  an  abroga- 
tion of  right  to  self-determination.  To- 
day in  Byelorussia  we  can  see  the  result 
of  this  denial.  Self-determination  is  a 
right  which  all  civilized  nations  should 
recognize.     Yet,  some  still  refuse. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  remind- 
ing the  Soviet  leaders  of  this  fact,  and 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  time 
when  the  Byelorussian  people  shall  be 
able  to  express  and  exercise  this  right 
will  and  must  be  assured  to  them. 

I,  along  with  my  colleagues,  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Byelorussia  and 
all  nations  once  again  become  independ- 
ent and  able  to  exercise  the  sovereignty 
which  all  American  Presidents  have  so 
ably  defended. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.   NICHOLS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  we  commemorate   that  one 
brief  moment  in  1918  when  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Council  declared  inde- 
pendence.    The      Byelorussian      people 
were  at  long  last  to  determine  their  own 
and  separate  destiny.    For  the  few  re- 
maining months  of   1918   these   brave 
people  were  able  to  live  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  their  own  choice. 

Then,  as  fate  decreed  for  many  of  her 
sister  nations,  Byelorussia  was  ruthless- 
ly crushed  by  the  first  of  the  Red  army. 
Sporadic  rebellion  continued  for  years, 
showing  an  immense  bravery  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  armed  might.  The  So- 
viet Government  met  this  opposition 
with  increased  force  and  the  attempt  to 
wipe  the  memory  of  freedom  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia  was 
intensified. 

We  may  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  American  Presidents  have  al- 
ways vigorously  advocated  the  cause  of 
self-determination.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  President  Wilson,  a  fellow 
New  Jerseylte,  is  remembered  as  a  leading 
expounder  of  the  freedom  of  choice.  But 
today  we  have  a  new  source  of  pride. 
President  Johnson  by  his  policies  in 
bouth  Vietnam  is  again  coming  to  the 
aid  of  self-determination.  And  again  I 
might  add,  in  the  face  of  overt  Com- 
munist aggression— though  it  be  of  a 
uiiferent  kind. 


TRIBUTE   TO   ST.   PATRICK 
Mr.    NICHOLS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  evening,  March  17, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  118th 
annual  banquet  of  the  St.  Patrick  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn.     The  chaplain  of  the 
society,  the  Reverend  Daniel  A.  Gilroy, 
spoke  of  the  affection  and  appreciation 
we  of  Irish  heritage  have  for  St.  Patrick 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 

Father   Gilroy,   who   is  pastor   of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  Church.  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.,  recalled  events  of  St.  Patrick's 
early  years  and  his  heroic  deeds  as  a 
priest  and  bishop.     I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  excellent  tribute 
to  St.  Patrick  by  Father  Gilroy: 
The  Dat  We  Celebrate 
We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  to  dis- 
play. In  our  own  fashion,  the  affection  and 
appreciation    we    have    for    St.   Patrick    the 
Apostle  of  Ireland.    The  writers  of  the  Lives 
of   the   Saints   would  refer   to   today   ajs  his 
birthday,    the    day    he    departed    from    this 
world  to  enter  the  Eternal  precincts  of  God's 
Presence.      We    appreciate     that    beautiful 
manner  of  expression  but  we  who  are  still 
on  earth  and  who  are  the  Inheritors  of  his 
legacy  can  only  think  of  It  as  St.  Patrick's 
Day— a  day  of  great  rejoicing  and  a  day  full 
of  Gratitude  for  what  he  has  left  us. 

It  matters  not  where  St.  Patrick  was  born 
be  it  Britain  or  Gaul.  Unfortunately  we 
only  know  a  few  bare  facts  from  his"  own 
written  account,  called  his  Confessions,  of 
his  origin  and  of  his  early  life  untu  his 
enslavement  as  a  captive  among  those  people 
who  inhabited  the  Emerald  Isle  and  were 
known  as  Celts. 

Long  before  the  Advent  of  Christ,  the 
Celts  were  a  great  and  conquering  people. 
But  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  them 
and  their  destiny  for  many  centuries  had 
been  to  suffer  wrongs  rather  than  Inflict 
them.  The  tradition  of  the  Celt  has  been 
one  of  beauty  in  the  decorative  arts  and  In 
lyric  poetry,  of  vivid  imagination  In  litera- 
ture, of  devotion  to  ideals  rather  than  ma- 
terial gain,  of  vitality  and  the  will  to  survive 
and,  as  we  know,  courage  In  battle  too.  These 
traits  of  the  race  are  still  a  characteristic 
that  has  weathered  the  test  of  time  or  the 
corrosion  of  oppression  and  to  these  traits 


St.  Patrick  contributed  his  own  gifts  and  his 
own  Influence. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  storv  of  the 
boyish  Patrick's  capture  by  a  band  of  Celtic 
Pirates  and  of  his  davs  as  a  slave  boy  lo  the 
Ulster  Druid  Mllcho.  His  lonely  davs  Watch- 
ing herd  and  his  nightly  vigils  of  p.-^yer  well 
prepared  him  for  the  years  of  study  "in  mo- 
nastic silence  and  solitude  where  he  prepared 
for  the  priesthood  so  that  he  could  return 
to  Ireland  as  a  bea-'er  of  the  'Good  News' 
of  Salvation  Through  Christ.  He  was  ever 
driven  on  with  the  fer\or  of  one  divinely 
summoned  to  be  an  Apostle,  as  was  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  for  frequently  his 
nights  rest  was  broken  by  visions  of  the 
Voice  of  Ireland  in  a  letter  pleading  with 
him  to  return  to  them. 

To  the  few  known  facts  of  Patrick's  early 
yet.rs  there  can  be  added  his  heroic  deeds  as 
a  priest  and  bishop  who  traveled  across  fields 
and  bogs,  who  climbed  mountains  or  pene- 
trated forests,  who  forded  loughs  or  rivers 
seeking  out  the  Artisan  and  the  Warrior  the 
plowman  and  the  herdsman,  the  peasant  Rnd 
the  king.  To  them  he  preached  Christ  lor 
them  he  built  churches  or  monasteries  and 
to  bishops  and  priests  from  among  their  own 
he  entrusted  his  beloved  children  in  Christ 
and  their  Salvation.  As  a  legacy  he  be- 
queathed to  them  something  of  his"  own  de- 
sire and  fervor  and  dedication  to  bring  that 
faith  to  others. 

The  wile  of  an  American  Ambassador  to 
Ireland,  Alice  Boyd  Stockdale.  in  one  of  her 
poems  about  Ireland,  expresses  the  heritage 
from  Patrick  in  these  words. 

"Sunk  beneath  these  ancient  walls,  the  gr.ans 

of  Christianity 
Spread  their  roots  thro  Eire's  Hills  flowering 

for  humanity 
And  from  gray  pods— the  priests— like  birds 
Carry  the  seeds  of  the  Holy  Words." 

Possibly   as   a   result   of   his   own   rears   of 
captivity  on  Ireland's  Soil  and  his  yearning 
for  freedom,  Patrick  bestowed  on  his  spiritual 
children  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  liberty  of 
man.  a  sense  that  resulted  in  their  own  long 
and    frequently    discouraging,    struggle    for 
Independence,      This    sense    of    liberty    also 
committed  them  to  join  vrtth  people  of  other 
lands  in  their  fight  to  be  free  and  to  preserve 
their  freedom.    From  one  end  of  the  world  to 
another   no   country   fighting   lor  the   right 
to    be   free   has   lacked   a   Son   of   Erin   as   a 
National   Hero.     There  have   been   The  Wild 
Geese   on    The    Continent,    an    OHiggins    in 
Chile,     a     Commodore    Barrv     and     General 
Sheridan  in  the  U.S.A.    Legislatures,  Parlia- 
ments and  various  halls  of  law-makers  have 
echoed    to   the   eloquent   voices   of   the   Sons 
of  Ireland  pleading  the  cause  of  men's  right 
for  freedom  and  liberty,  voices  we  pray  God 
that  may  never  be  silenced  or  stilled    "  Their 
love  and  desire  for  liberty  and  freedom  has 
as  Its  handmaids  tolerance  and  forgiveness. 
In   his   confessions   St.   Patrick   asked   one 
of    the    natives   a    question,    "What    was   it 
that  maintained  you  so  in  vour  lives'"  and 
the  answer  given  to  him  in  reply  is  part  of 
our    heritage— 'Truth    in     our    hearts— and 
strength  in  our  arms— and  fulfillment  in  our 
tongues'."     To  this  Patrick  added  for  us  the 
Faith  of  Christ  and   the  love  of  free  men 
We  are  so  grateful  for  all  this  that  Is  part 
of    us   that   we   the   children   of  St     Patrick 
sing  in  our  hearts— All  Praise  to  St   Patrick 
God's  gift  to  our  People. 

To  each  one  of  you  I  would  say  in  Irish 
tonight,  Dia  Is  Muire  dhult  agus  padralg— 
God.  Mary  and   Patrick  be  with   vou. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT  IN  IN- 
DIANA 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr,  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  tliat  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  sup- 
port for  sound  development  of  our  water 
resources. 

To  sustain  this  concern  for  proper 
water  management,  I  liave  called  a  con- 
ference in  ScotLsburg.  Ind.,  April  1,  1967. 
for  all  persons  interested  In  water  re- 
source development  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District.  We  are  bringing  to- 
gether the  top  regional  authorities  on 
water  resource  development  to  report  on 
the  status  of  projects  under  construction 
and  in  planning. 

Recently.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
each  Ninth  District  family,  asking  for 
opinions  on  national,  international,  and 
local  issues.  The  returns  show  they  con- 
sider the  development  of  water  resources 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  im- 
mediate local  problems. 

They  believe  as  I  do  that  the  proper 
management  of  water  resources  is  the 
key  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  well-being  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

This  awareness  and  concern  has 
brought  a  new  interest  in  water  and 
sanitation  projects.  In  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict three  multipurpose  reservoirs  are 
now  in  the  planning  or  construction 
stages.  Two  more  are  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered for  authorization;  two  watershed 
projects  have  been  completed.  Pour 
more  are  under  construction  and  11  are 
in  the  planning  stage;  14  rural  water 
systems  axe  now  in  operation,  providing 
a  safe,  dependable  supply  for  4,643  fami- 
lies and  25  schools.  Two  water  systems 
and  one  sewer  system  are  under  con- 
struction and  another  97  community  ap- 
plications and  22  Inquiries  for  water  and 
sanitation  systems  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
grants  and  loans. 

This  ground  swell  of  interest  and  action 
In  the  development  of  water  resources  Is 
part  of  a  nationwide  concern  with  con- 
servation, the  third  such  surge  of  public 
Interest  In  this  country's  history,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  entitled  "The  Third 
Wave — America's  New  Conservation." 

This  concern  comes  none  too  quickly. 

NATCTRAL  ENVIRONMrNT  THKIATSNED 

The  pressures  of  an  exploding  popula- 
tion, expanding  industrialization,  more 
leisure  time,  and  the  burgeoning  urban 
centers  across  the  country  all  have  placed 
enormous  demands  on  our  water,  woods, 
wildlife  and  fresh  air. 

Man  has  dug  roads,  leveled  forests, 
gouged  the  earth  for  Its  minerals,  sliced 
through  the  verdant  plains  with  concrete 
highways,  polluted  his  water  supplies  and 
left  growing  mounds  of  debris  on  the 
countryside. 

These  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  an  advanced  and  affluent  society 
which  spews  great  quantities  of  wastes 
and  spent  products  which  pollute  the 
air  juid  poison  the  water.  We  have  de- 
veloped   an    Increasingly   sophisticated 


way  of  life,  which  calls  for  more  and 
more  of  every  natural  resource  to  sus- 
tain it.  I-^jrtunately,  the  Nation  is  awak- 
ening to  the  necessity  of  improving  our 
overcrowded  environment.  The  third 
wave  is  building. 

Water  is  the  primary  concern  in  our 
efforts  to  conserve  and  revitalize  our  en- 
vironment. It  is  an  increasingly  precious 
resource  for  several  reasons. 

POPULATION    AND    URBANIZATION 

The  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  United 
States,  an  average  of  30  inches,  remains 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year.  But 
this  country's  population  is  growing  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  There  were  150  mil- 
lion Americans  in  1950;  there  are  200 
million  today,  and  by  1980,  there  will  be 
260  million. 

By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  10.5 
million  Indiana  residents  as  compared  to 
the  current  population  of  about  4.9  mil- 
lion, and  Indiana  will  have  a  population 
density  of  289  persons  per  square  mile, 
compared  with  135  persons  per  square 
mile  today. 

More  and  more  people  are  crowding 
into  less  and  less  space,  both  In  Indiana 
and  in  the  Nation,  as  the  move  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  continues.  In  the 
United  States,  nearly  half  of  our  people 
live  in  the  cities  on  a  land  area  of  roughly 
1.5  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  coun- 
trj-.  and  more  are  on  the  way. 

CONSUMPTION 

Americans  are  consuming  and  using 
water  at  an  accelerating  pace.  Today's 
water  consumption  In  the  United  States 
is  nearly  400  billion  gallons  each  day. 
The  average  daily  use  per  capita  has  In- 
creased as  our  standards  of  living,  and 
cleanliness,  have  increased.  We  used  600 
gallons  per  capita  each  day  in  1900,  1.100 
gallons  in  1950  and  1,500  gallons  in  1960. 
By  1980  each  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
this  country  will  be  using  2,300  gallons 
of  water  each  day. 

Industry,  which  considers  water  Its 
No.  1  raw  material,  has  Increased  its 
use  of  water  11  times  since  1900.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  use  160  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  each  day.  By  1980.  this 
will  jump  to  394  billions  of  gallons  each 
day. 

Agriculture  uses  more  water,  too.  Ir- 
rigation requires  141  billion  gallons  of 
water  each  day.  compared  to  only  22.2 
billion  gallons  in  1900. 

In  Indiana,  we  use  about  12  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  each  day.  In  1950,  the 
average  dally  municipal  water  consump- 
tion rate  was  120  gallons  per  capita.  In 
1975  it  is  expected  to  amount  to  about 
174  gallons  per  capita — an  increase  of 
45  percent. 

Water  requirements  for  Hooslers  not 
on  a  public  water  system  amoimted  to  75 
million  gallons  per  day  in  1954.  This  re- 
quirement is  expected  to  increase  to  148 
million  gallons  per  day  by  1975. 

Presently,  industry  In  Indiana  is  using 
about  2.6  billion  gallons  of  water  each 
day. 

By  1980,  this  country  will  be  using  vir- 
tually all  of  the  650  bllUon  gallons  of  wa- 
ter which  are  recoverable  each  day  by 
our  existing  methods.  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  the  year  2,000  our  needs  will  have 
increased  to  1,0(K)  billion  gallons  each 
day. 


WATXR   SHOBTAGS 


There  is  plenty  of  water.  The  problem 
Is  not  so  much  a  shortage  as  a  blind  fail- 
ure to  conserve  and  manage  water.  Wa- 
ter, as  found  in  nature,  is  a  fugitive, 
migratory  resource.  Too  frequently  it  is 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 
acceptable  quality,  at  the  time  and  the 
place  we  need  it. 

The  drought  and  subsequent  water 
shortage  in  the  northeast  and  particu- 
larly New  York  City  in  the  last  2  years 
has  focused  attention  on  our  water  man- 
agement problems.  In  1965,  the  North- 
east walked  on  the  edge  of  disaster.  The 
experts  tell  us  that  there  is  sufficient  wa- 
ter in  the  east,  but  that  many  of  the 
sources  have  become  polluted  and  no 
longer  usable. 

The  drought  year  of  1953  caused  some 
1.100  of  the  16.750  public  water  systems 
in  this  country  to  place  restriction  on 
the  use  of  water.  That  year,  all  but 
three  States  reported  water  shortages. 

Across  the  country,  there  are  reports 
of  wells  going  deeper  and  deeper  to  reach 
water,  of  pipelines  stretching  further  and 
further  into  the  hinterlands  to  supply 
cities,  and  of  streams  receding  more  and 
more  as  the  demand  for  water  mounts. 

In  parts  of  Mississippi,  wells  have  to 
go  500  feet  deeper  than  the  levels  at 
which  water  was  found  a  few  years  ago. 
The  water  table  near  Cheyenne,  Wyo , 
has  dropped  100  feet  in  12  years,  and 
wells  near  Atlantic  City.  N.J.,  are  85  feet 
deeper  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

In  Indiana  precipitation  averages  30 
Inches  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State 
to  some  45  Inches  in  the  south. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Hoosier 
population  uses  ground  water,  as  com- 
pared to  17  percent  of  the  national  popu- 
lation which  uses  ground  water  as  its 
source.  The  rain  and  the  ground  water 
together  give  Indiana  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  most  of  today's  needs.  But  we  are 
not  free  from  concern. 

Groimd  water  levels  have  dropped  In 
various  parts  of  the  State  because  man 
has  made  changes  on  the  land  to  ac- 
celerate the  runoff  of  surface  water. 
Overpumping  of  groimd  water  supplies 
has  been  reported  in  such  areas  as  Deca- 
tur, Port  Wayne,  Himtlngton,  Marion, 
Muncie,  and  In  numerous  community 
areas  in  southern  Indiana. 

Below-normal  rainfall  in  the  State  in 
the  last  2  years  has  had  Its  effect,  both 
in  ground  water  supplies  and  In  low 
streamflow. 

This  effect  Is  being  felt  especially  In 
southeastern  Indiana  and  the  ninth  dis- 
trict, where,  for  the  most  part,  ground 
water  supplies  are  substandard.  All  but 
Shelby  County  of  the  17  counties  of  the 
ninth  district  are  imderlaid  wholly  or 
In  part  with  shale  and  limestone  which 
has  poor  water  potential.  Cisterns  and 
wells  are  the  major  water  supply  source 
In  many  areas  and  these  sources  are 
quickly  affected  by  variances  in  rainfall. 

Th  the  dry  summer  months,  water  Is 
hauled  to  many  rural  homes  in  the  dis- 
trict where  cisterns  have  been  depleted. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  riverbeds — the 
Ohio,  the  Whitewater,  the  White,  the 
Muscatatuck — are  underlain  with  watcr- 
rich  sand  and  gravel  formations,  where 
wells  with  yields  of  several  hundreds  of 
gallons  per  minute  can  be  developed. 
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We  have  water,  if  we  can  store  it,  dis- 
tribute it  and  keep  from  polluting  it. 
Water  management  is  the  solution  to  our 
water  problems  of  flooding,  pollution, 
shortage  in  supply. 

By  the  year  2000,  28  States— Indiana 
among  them — will  face  water  shortages 
unless  we  begin  managing  our  water  now. 

-You  never  miss  the  water  'til  the  well 
runs  dry,"  goes  the  old  adage.  We  must 
plan  and  work  now,  so  that  the  wells  of 
this  State  and  this  Nation  do  not  go  dry 
for  our  children. 

But  the  shortage  of  water  is  not  our 
only  problem.  Sometimes  there  is  too 
much  and  floods  occur.  Fi'equently,  our 
water  is  too  dirty  to  use. 

POLLUTION 

It  is  ironic  that  man  has  learned  to 
cope  with  most  of  his  natural  enemies, 
but  when  it  comes  to  water,  he  is  un- 
able to  cope  with  himself. 

Water  is  our  most  abused  natural  re- 
source. Man  has  polluted  every  major 
river  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  pollution  load  has  increased  sixfold 
in  the  last  60  years. 

The  Mississippi  turns  up  millions  of 
dead  fish  each  year.  The  Merrimack  has 
turned  filthy  brown  and  bubbles  like  soda 
pop.  Scavenger  eels  in  the  Hudson  cling 
to  wastes  and  even  attack  sanitary  en- 
gineers taking  water  samples.  The  Mis- 
souri is  sometimes  red  with  blood  from 
slaughterhouses  and  carries  gobs  as  big 
as  footballs. 

A  survey  of  Lake  Erie  showed  that  in 
the  2,600  square-mile  heart  of  the  lake 
there  was  no  dissolved  oxygen,  and  con- 
sequently no  desirable  aquatic  life. 

Most  of  the  beaches  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  being  closed  to  swimmers 
The  list  of  polluted  rivers  and  lakes  is 
long  and  depressing. 

Indiana  has  pollution  problems,  too 
Septic  tank  effluent  is  contaminating 
ground  water  in  the  suburban  areas  of 
our  cities.  The  wastes  from  the  indus- 
tries threaten  to  contaminate  ground 
water  in  Indianapolis,  Connersville,  Elk- 
hart, Kokomo,  and  South  Bend.  Oil- 
field brines  In  the  north-central  and 
western  sections  of  the  State  are  con- 
taminating ground  water.  About  300 
miles  of  streams  in  southwestern  Indi- 
ana are  polluted  to  some  degree  by  high- 
acid  coal  mine  drainage.  The  indus- 
trial complex  in  the  Calumet  is  pouring 
waste  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Board 
reports  there  are  83  towns  with  a  total 
population  of  91,754  persons  that  are 
pouring  either  untreated  sewage  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  into  our  rivers 
and  streams.  Another  109  smaller  com- 
munities, with  a  total  population  of 
50,000  persons,  have  public  water  sys- 
tems, but  no  sewer  systems.  Another  37 
communities  have  obsolete  or  overloaded 
treatment  plants. 

Of  even  greater  concern  are  48  com- 
munities which  discharge  wastes  into 
streams  which  are  so  small  the  water 
cannot  assimilate  the  wastes  as  they  are 
now  treated. 

The  stream  pollution  board  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  updating  the  State's 
municipal  sewage  treatment  facilities 
will  amount  to  at  least  $250  million. 
The  bill  for  cleaning  up  our  industrial 
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sewage  problem,  not  including  the  mine 
drainage  pollution,  will  be  another  $150 
million. 

Across  the  Nation,  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $800  million  for  the  next  10  years 
is  needed  to  stop  the  flood  of  pollution 
from  municipal  systems.  And  if  we  do 
not  step  up  our  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction,  the  pollution 
effect  on  these  wastes  alone  by  1970  will 
be  equal  to  the  untreated  sewage  from 
our  entire  population. 

It  represents  an  alarming  condition 
which  has  crept  quietly  and  insidiously 
upon  the  American  people,  creating  a 
growing  public  outcry. 

Indignation  is  reflected  in  the  number 
of  news  and  magazine  articles,  increased 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants, 
new  legislation  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965,  and  by  the  strength- 
ening of  many  existing  Federal  and  State 
programs. 

The  cost  of  our  carelessness  and  lack 
of  foresight  will  be  staggering.  To  con- 
quer pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  alone 
will  cost  $20  biUion  and  the  total  national 
cost  is  estimated  at  a  whopping  $100 
billion. 

FLOODING 

The  Nation,  and  Indiana,  are  both 
blessed  and  ravaged  by  water. 

In  an  average  year,  75,000  Americans 
are  driven  from  their  homes  by  floods. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
port that  flood  damages  in  this  country, 
from  1955  through  1965  totaled  $3.7 
billion. 

Flood  damage  in  Indiana  in  those  10 
years  totaled  $174.3  million. 

And  the  Engineers  tell  us  that  the 
damage  figure  will  continue  to  increase 
as  our  growing  cities  and  expanding  in- 
dustries continue  to  move  into  flood  plain 
areas. 

In  the  Ninth  District,  we  know  the 
force  of  uncontrolled  water. 

The  most  damaging  river  in  the  State 
is  the  east  fork  of  the  White  River, 
which  destroys  and  damages  property 
during  its  spring  rampages  at  the  rate 
of  $28,400  per  mile  from  Columbus  to  its 
juncture  with  the  Muscatatuck. 

All  or  part  of  the  business  district  at 
Aurora  has  been  abandoned  to  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Ohio  seven  times  in  the 
last  7  years. 

In  1964,  12  of  the  14  counties  In  the 
"old"  Ninth  District  were  declared  flood 
disaster  areas. 

Indiana  has  100,000  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams,  each  of  them  potentially 
dangerous  in  the  spring  months. 

We  in  Indiana  see  the  cruel  paradox 
of  flood  and  drought  in  the  same  area 
within  a  few  months'  time.  In  1964,  26 
of  the  State's  92  coimties  were  declared 
flood  disaster  areas.  Six  months  later, 
23  of  these  counties  were  declared 
drought  disaster  areas.  Eleven  of  those 
counties  hit  by  both  flood  and  drought 
were  in  the  Ninth  District. 

The  proper  management  of  our  water 
supply  becomes  the  key.  Spring's  flood 
waters  must  be  controlled  or  stored  and 
then  released  in  the  arid  summer 
months. 

THE    NEW   CONSEKVATION 

Americans  now  recognize  the  extent 
of    our   water   problem.    They   deplore 


the  ruination  of  our  water  resources  and 
they  are  aslting  for  action. 

A  massive  conservation  effort  is  imder- 
way,  calling  upon  the  resources  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  as 
well  as  private  enterprises  and  organi- 
zations. The  present  management  of 
water  resources  is  as  much  a  function 
of  government  as  is  the  national  defense. 
If  either  task  is  rejected,  the  future  of 
the  Nation  is  in  jeopardy. 

Local  and  State  somces  must  do  their 
full  and  fair  share,  but  tlie  major  cost 
buiden  must  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  the  job  is  going  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  be  effective. 

Our  water  problem  will  not  be  solved 
by  a  single  piece  of  legislation  or  a  single 
dam  or  a  single  sewage  treatment  plant. 
All  help,  but  a  broad  attack  is  needed 
and  is  now  being  waged.  It  includes 
multipurpose  reservoirs.  watershed 
projects,  i-ural  water  lines,  sewer  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  new  legislation. 

RESERVOIRS 

Expenditures  in  this  country  for  the 
public  works  program  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  fiscal  years  1950 
through  1966  totaled  more  than  $16  bil- 
lion. Indiana  received  $212,751,000  in 
those  25  years.  Almost  $51  million  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  budget  for  public 
works  in  Indiana  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
which  ends  next  Jime. 

And  much  of  that  expenditure  is  in 
multipurpose  reservoirs,  large  impound- 
ments of  water  which  prevent  flooding  in 
the  spring  months,  provide  a  supply  to 
augment  streams  during  the  low- flow, 
summer  months,  create  an  area  of  water 
recreation,  provide  expanded  wildlife  and 
fishing  areas,  and  make  available  munic- 
ipal water  supplies.  From  this  variety  of 
uses  comes  the  term  "multipurpose 
reservoir." 

At  the  close  of  1966,  14  major  reservoir 
projects  were  in  varying  stages  of  inves- 
tigation, design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion in  Indiana.  The  11  projects  which 
are  either  completed,  imder  construction 
or  under  design,  will  control  the  run-off 
of  surface  water  from  some  4,826  square 
miles  in  the  State,  provide  2,243,000  acre- 
feet  of  flood  storage  space,  and  offer  38,- 
000  acres  of  water  for  recreational  use. 

These  multi-purpose  facilities  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $200  million,  of  which  the 
State  will  contribute  some  $25  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  water  supply  storage 
and  for  a  share  of  the  recreational  lands 
and  facilities. 

In  the  Ninth  District,  the  Brookville 
Reservoir  is  now  under  construction;  the 
Patoka  and  CUf  ty  Creek  Reservoirs  have 
received  appropriations  to  prepare  for 
construction;  the  Downej-ville  and  Big 
Blue  Reservoirs  have  been  included  in 
Interim  Report  HI  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  possible  future 
authorization.  The  Monroe  Reservoir, 
which  reaches  into  Lawrence  County  in 
the  district,  w£is  completed  in  December 
1964. 

The  Brookville  Reservoir,  which  will 
create  a  7,790-acre  flood  control  pool  in 
the  east  fork  of  the  Whitewater  River  in 
Franklin  and  Union  Counties,  wUl  con- 
trol the  runoff  from  a  379-square-mile 
drainage  area.  In  addition  to  providing 
flood  control,  the  reservoir  promises  to 
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be  a  source  of  water  supply  for  commu- 
nities in  the  area,  and  a  source  of  water 
recreation  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  and  Louisville. 
Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
$30,840,000,  of  which  the  State  has  agreed 
to  contribute  $6,640,000  for  water  supply 
storage  and  recreational  rights. 

The  Patoka  Reservoir  received  appro- 
priation of  S325.000  in  fiscal  year  1967 
for  advance  engineering  and  design  and 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  begin  actual 
construction.  The  reservoir  will  create 
a  flood  control  pool  of  11,760  acres  on  the 
Patoka  River  in  Dubois,  Orange,  and 
Crawford  Counties. 

It  will  control  the  runoff  from  a  drain- 
age area  of  168  square  miles  and  will  pro- 
vide a  source  of  water  supply,  water 
quality  control,  ood  control,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  1966  estimate  on  the  total  cost 
is  $22,810,000  of  which  the  State  is  to 
contribute  $5,810,000  for  water  rights 
and  recreation.  Average  annual  bene- 
fits in  flood  control,  recreation,  and  water 
supply  are  estimated  at  $2,230,000. 

The  Cliffy  Creek  Reservoir,  which  re- 
ceived appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968  for  advance  engineering  and  de- 
sign, is  to  create  a  flood  control  pool  of 
2,390  acres  in  Bartholomew  and  De- 
catur Counties.  It  will  control  the  run- 
off from  a  140-square-mile  drainage 
area.  The  reservoir  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  flood  control,  general  recreation, 
and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife.  The  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  project  is  $15,- 
400.000  of  which  the  State  will  contribute 
$900,000  for  water  and  recreation  rights. 
The  average  annual  benefits  from  the 
reservoir  will  run  about  $1,160,000. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
included  possible  construction  of  the 
Big  Blue  Reservoir,  atwve  ShelbyvlUe, 
and  the  Downeyville  Reservoir,  near 
Greensburg,  as  a  part  of  its  third  in- 
terim report.  This  interim  report  is  is- 
sued as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  water  needs  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  Interstate  Commission, 

The  proposed  Big  Blue  Reservoir,  on 
the  Big  Blue  River,  would  create  a  5,970- 
acre  flood  control  pool  in  Rush  and  Han- 
cock Counties.  The  cost  of  the  project 
now  is  estimated  to  be  from  $20  to  $25 
million. 

The  proposed  Downeyville  Reservoir, 
on  the  Flatrock  River,  would  create  a 
flood  control  pool  of  6,070  acres  in  Rush 
and  Decatur  Counties.  The  cost  of  the 
project  is  estimated  to  be  from  $25  to 
$30  million. 

The  recently  completed  Monroe  Res- 
ervoir, on  the  Salt  Creek  in  Monroe 
County,  has  a  flood  control  pool  of  18,- 
450  acres  and  is  the  largest  lake  in  the 
State.  It  offers  a  wide  range  of  recrea- 
tional potentials  and  has  the  capability 
of  supplying  130  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  for  area  communities.  Total  cost 
included  $6,280,000  In  Federal  funds  and 
$7,380,000  in  State  funds. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS 

The  small  watershed  program,  admin- 
istered under  Public  Law  566,  was  passed 
ty  Congress  in  1954  to  provide  a  pro- 
tection type  approach  to  managing  and 
improving  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  in  watersheds  up  to  250.000 
acres. 

The  development  of  a  watershed  plan 
oilers  an  opportunity  for  city  and  rural 
people  to  join  hands  in  developing  their 
soil  and  water  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

If  the  waters  which  rush  through  our 
great  river  valleys  can  be  captured  and 
'ctained  in  small  impoundments  in  the 
headwaters,  and  released  gradually  as 
needed,  flooding  will  decrease,  pollution 
will  be  diminished,  and  water  supplies 
will  be  assured. 

Indiana's  total  watershed  status  to 
date  includes:  23  watersheds  authorized 
for  construction — 4  now  completed — five 
work  plans  completed,  12  watersheds 
proceeding  toward  work  plan  develop- 
ment, seven  preliminary  investigations 
completed,  36  applications  shown  need- 
ing assistance,  and  six  projects  inactive 
or  not  feasible. 

Work  on  seven  watersheds  now  under 
consti-uction  in  the  State  showed  35 
dam.s — six  of  them  multipurpose — had 
been  completed  and  89.9  miles  of  chan- 
nel improvement  had  been  done.  Now 
under  construction  or  ready  to  begin 
construction  are  19  additional  dams — six 
of  them  multipurpose — and  nine  channel 
improvement  projects. 

Work  scheduled  on  a  total  of  11  water- 
sheds this  fiscal  year  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $4,311,726.  Indiana  has  received 
$6,922,891  of  Federal  expenditures  total- 
ing $330,840,351  since  the  watershed  pro- 
gram became  law  in  1954. 

Eighty-nine  applications  have  been 
made  for  watershed  development  in  In- 
diana since  the  program  came  into 
being.  A  look  at  49  of  those  80  appli- 
cations shows  the  worth  of  the  program 
for  Hoosiers. 

These  49  projects  cover  400,000  acres 
of  bottom  land  which  are  subjected  to 
flooding  on  an  average  of  twice  to  three 
times  a  year.  These  floods  cause  damage 
estimated  at  $5  million  annually. 
Watershed  programs  in  these  areas 
could  reduce  that  damage  by  75  per- 
cent and  enhance  municipal  water  sup- 
plies in  the  area,  provide  new  habitats 
for  wildlife,  provide  more  water  for  ir- 
rigation, and  augment  low  flow  stream 
levels  in  dry  simimer  months. 

There  are  22  watershed  projects  In 
various  stages  of  development  or  plan- 
ning wholly  or  partially  within  the  Ninth 
District. 

An  analysis  of  14  of  these  22  projects 
shows  that  land  treatment  practices 
could  be  installed  on  621.068  acres,  re- 
quiring 129  dams  and  208  miles  of  chan- 
nel improvements.  Forty-flve  of  the 
dams  would  be  multipurpose  structures. 
A  total  of  9,533  acres  of  water  in  stor- 
age pools  would  be  created.  Flood  dam- 
age could  be  reduced  as  much  as  $2  mil- 
lion annually  and  the  average  annual 
beneflts  from  these  14  projects  would  be 
about  $3.6  million. 
Total  cost  of  construction  would  be 


about  $33  million,  with  the  local  share 
about  $19  million. 

Two  watershed  programs  are  now  in 
operation  in  the  Ninth  District.  The  Elk 
Creek  Watershed  in  Washington  County 
covers  18,020  acres  and  Includes  four 
single-purpose  flood  dams,  two  multiple 
purpose  flood  and  irrigation  dams,  one 
flood  and  fish  and  w-ildlife  structure,  and 
14  miles  of  channel  improvement.  Total 
cost  was  $861,532  and  the  return  of  bene- 
fits for  each  dollar  spent  is  set  at  $1.89. 

The  French  Lick  watershed  on  Lost 
River  in  Orange  County  covers  21,880 
acres.  The  project  includes  three  flood- 
water  retaining  structures,  a  floodwater 
and  wildlife  retaining  structure  and  4.09 
miles  of  improvement.  The  total  cost  of 
the  project  was  $1,084,210  and  the  return 
of  beneflts  for  each  dollar  spent  is  esti- 
mated at  $1.40. 

Projects  underway  in  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict include: 

The  Dewitt  Creek  project  in  Lawrence 
County;  the  Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek 
project  in  Clark,  Washington,  and  Floyd 
Counties;  the  Stucker  Fork  project  in 
Clark,  Jefferson,  Scott,  and  Washington 
Counties;  and  the  Twin-Rush  Creek 
project  in  Washington  County. 

Watershed  projects  are  being  planned 
for;  Delaney  Creek  in  Washinaton 
County;  Indian  Creek  in  Clark,  Harrisbn, 
and  Floyd  Counties;  Lost  River  in 
Orange,  Washington,  Lawrence,  Dubois, 
Martin  Counties;  Lower  Vernon  Fork  in 
Jennings  and  Jackson  Counties;  Upper 
Vernon  Fork  in  Jennings,  Ripley,  and  De- 
catur Counties;  East  Fork  of  the  White- 
water in  Franklin,  Fayette,  Randolph, 
Union,  Wayne  Counties;  Silver  Creek  in 
Clark,  Scott,  and  Floyd  Counties;  Upper 
Big  Flatrock  in  Fayette,  Henry,  and  Rush 
Counties;  Upper  West  Fork  of  White- 
water in  Fayette,  Henry,  Randolph,  and 
Wayne  Coimties;  White  Creek  in  Bar- 
tholomew, Jackson,  and  Brown  Counties; 
and  Whitewater  River  In  Fayette  and 
Franklin  Counties. 

With  completion  of  such  projects,  the 
Ninth  District  will  become  a  leader  in 
water  resource  development. 

WATER  AND  SEWERS 

Indiana  now  has  an  investment  of 
$397,653,138  in  218  public  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  Of  this  amount,  about  $35 
million  has  been  in  the  form  of  Federal 
aid.  The  remainder  has  been  raised  lo- 
cally by  municipalities. 

The  1967  Indiana  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $8.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  1969  to  provide  the  State's  share 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  The  availabil- 
ity of  this  State  grant  money  will  per- 
mit municipalities  to  qualify  for  a  higher 
percentage — 50  percent — of  Federal 
money  for  sewer  works  improvements. 

The  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board 
estimates  that  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture for  sewage  works  in  Indiana  in  the 
next  4  to  5  years  should  be  increased 
from  the  $25  to  $30  million  now  being 
spent  to  $50  million  annually. 

Municipalities  In  Indiana  have  been 
requesting  Federal  assistance  for  sew- 
age works  improvements  at  a  rate  of 
four  times  the  money  which  is  being 
made  available. 
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Last  year,  nearly  $28  million  was  made 
available  through  the  major  Federal 
agencies  for  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment improvements  In  Indiana. 

In  rural  Indiana,  water  and  sewage 
improvements  have  been  tied  closely  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  loans. 

Twenty-six  water  associations  now 
are  in  operation  across  the  State  because 
of  assistance  from  the  FHA  and  are 
serving  6,983  families  and  34  schools. 
A  total  of  $8,804,800  has  been  loaned  or 
awarded  In  outright  grants  to  complete 
this  work. 

Twelve  more  water  and  sewer  systems 
are  now  under  construction  under  the 
program  and  will  serve  an  additional 
3,806  families  and  14  more  schools. 

In  the  Ninth  District,  there  are  97 
applications  and  22  Inquiries  pending 
with  the  FHA  for  water,  sewer  and  plan- 
ning grants  and  loans. 

Of  the  26  rural  water  associations  in 
operation  in  Indiana,  14  are  in  the  Ninth 
District.  They  include:  the  Aberdeen- 
Pate  Water  Co.,  Ohio  County;  the  Du- 
pont  Water  Co.,  Jefferson  County;  the 
Geneva  Township  Water  Co.,  Jennings 
County;  the  Kent  Water  Co.,  Jefferson 
County:  the  Marysville-Otisco-Nabb, 
Clark  County;  the  North  Dearlwrn  Water 
Corp.,  Dearborn  County;  the  Town  of 
Patriot,  Switzerland  County;  the  Rural 
Membership  Water  Corp.,  Clark  County; 
the  Rykers  Ridge  Water  Co.,  Jefferson 
County;  the  Silver  Creek  Rural  Corp., 
Clark  County;  the  Trl-Township  Water 
Corp.,  Dearborn  County;  the  Vienna 
Water  Co.,  Scott  County;  the  Washing- 
ton Township  Water.  Clark  County;  and 
the  Watson  Rural  Water  Co.,  Clark 
County. 

These  units  comprise  54  percent  of  all 
such  systems  under  FHA  grants  and 
loans  in  Indiana,  as  compared  to  22  per- 
cent for  the  district  in  January  1965. 

These  rural  water  associations  in  op- 
eration In  the  district  now  provide  a  safe, 
dependable  supply  for  4,643  families  and 
25  schools.  Systems  under  construction 
for  both  water  and  sewage  service  will 
provide  for  an  additional  1,472  families 
and  five  schools  in  the  district. 

In  fact,  the  largest  rural  water  asso- 
ciation loan  in  the  United  States  was 
made  to  the  North  Lawrence  Water 
Corp..  Lawrence  County,  $1,887,000  for 
a  water  system  to  serve  1,153  families 
and  three  schools. 

LEGISLATION 

Many  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
enacted  in  recent  years  as  Congress  has 
displayed  a  tougher  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  expressed  Its 
concern  with  developing  our  water  re- 
sources. Some  of  the  major  pieces  of 
legislation  Include: 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act— Public 
Law  89-753:  Extends  and  broadens  an 
earlier  Federal  pollution  control  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  a  total  of  $3.9  bll- 

P  5  ^°'"  ^^^^  y^^^  1967-71.  Increases 
federal  grant  amounts  to  municipalities 
lor  sewage  construction,  providing  the 
State  advances  a  25-percent  grant  and 
adopts  comprehensive  plans  for  control 
and  abatement  of  pollution  in  river 
«»slns.    The  act  also  provides  $308  mil- 
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lion    for    research    on    new    treatment 
methods. 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-234;  Establishes  a  national  pol- 
icy for  the  prevention,  control  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  act  also  increases  au- 
thorizations for  sewage  treatment  grants 
from  $100  million  to  $150  million  an- 
nually and  doubles  fund  levels  on  indi- 
vidual projects  and  on  multimunicipal- 
ity  projects.  The  act  gives  States  until 
June  30,  1967,  to  establish  water  quality 
standards  on  interstate  watei-s.  Indi- 
ana's Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  is 
completing  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
new  standards  and  will  finish  its  work  in 
time  to  qualify  under  the  act. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  89-80 :  Authorizes  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range  Federal-State  program 
to  develop  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources and  authorizes  $5  million  an- 
nually for  grants  to  States  on  a  matching 
basis.  Also  establishes  a  water  resources 
council  to  assess  water  supplies  and  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  Amend- 
ments— Public  Law  89-404:  Enlarges 
scope  of  the  1964  research  act  to  author- 
ize grant,  matching  and  contract  funds 
for  water  research  to  institutions  other 
than  State  land-grant  colleges  and  to 
corporations  and  individuals. 

Watershed  Act  Amendments — Public 
Law  89-337:  Increases  flood  detention 
capacity  permitted  behind  any  single 
dam  in  a  watershed  area  from  5,000  to 
12,500  acre-feet  to  permit  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  available  sites. 

Water  Projects  Recreation  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  89-72:  Establishes  a  uniform 
policy  for  inclusion  of  recreation  and  for 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  features 
on  Federal  multipurpose  water  projects. 
Rural  Water  Facilities — Public  Law 
89-240:  Provides  increased  grants  and 
loans  for  water  facilities  in  rural  agri- 
cultural areas  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Raises  to  $4  mil- 
lion the  loan  and  'or  grant  limit  given  as 
a  grant  to  water  associations. 

In  addition  to  this  major  legislation 
on  water  resource  development,  there  is 
much  legislation  concerning  individual 
water  resource  and  flood  control  projects. 
Federal  assistance  is  also  available  to 
plan,  acquire,  and  develop  areas  for  out- 
door recreation  in  conjunction  with 
water  projects,  to  conduct  geological  sur- 
vey for  water  potential,  and  to  support 
research  and  training  activities  on  the 
State  level. 

CONCLUSION 


the  time  when  Hoosiers  began  to  work  in 
earnest  on  water  development,  and  when 
farsighted  men  made  farslghled  plans 
to  act  creatively  for  future  generations 


RED  PEPPER  BRINGS  SUCCESS 
STORY  FOR  OKLAHOMA  STATE- 
ETHIOPIA  AID  PROGRAM 


The  challenge  of  effective  management 
of  water  resources  is  clear  and  present. 
Our  natural  resources,  especially  water, 
are  being  threatened.  If  water  resources 
are  not  carefully  managed,  Indiana  and 
the  Nation  will  continue  to  be  plagued 
Intermittently  by  too  much  water,  too 
little,  or  dirty  water. 

Just  In  time  a  massive  and  varied  re- 
sponse is  being  mounted  to  the  chal- 
lenge as  reservoirs  and  watersheds  are 
planned  and  constructed,  waterlines  In- 
stalled, and  sewer  systems  built. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  into 
the  1960's  in  Indiana  and  say  that  it  was 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  Oklahoma  State  University's  Agency 
for  International  Development  contract 
program  in  Ethiopia  continues  to  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  economy 
of  that  nation. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  learned 
of  the  success  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram in  growing  red  pepper,  a  typical 
example  of  what  is  being  accomplished. 
Prof.  Hugh  H.  Rouk,  an  Oklahoma 
staff  member  of  the  Ethiopian  College  of 
Agriculture,  is  responsible  for  this 
achievement.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Rouk 
are  returning  to  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity after  14  years  with  the  contract 
program.  His  teaching,  research,  and 
public  contributions  are  described  as  out- 
standing by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Brannon,  the 
able  and  experienced  director  of  the  OSU 
Ethiopian  program. 

The  intimate  knowledge  of  agriculture 
of  the  area  developed  by  Professor  Rouk 
has  been  utilized  by  many  United  States 
business  firms  looking  into  investment 
possibilities  in  Ethiopia. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Brannon 
sets  forth  the  success  of  the  red  pepper 
experiment,  with  its  beneficial  results 
showing  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
constructive,  well-founded  American 
technical  assistance : 

Oklahoma  State  University, 
Addis  Ahaba,  Ethiopia,  March  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steed:  Thiis  Is  not  a 
storj-  of  five  little  peppers  and  how  they  grew. 
Rather,  It  Is  an  account  of  how  twenty  pep- 
per seeds,  through  cooperative  teamwork  of 
private  enterprise  and  agricultural  research, 
started  a  new  industry  in  Ethiopia. 

Some  years  ago.  a  representative  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Spice  Extraction  Co.,  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan  came  to  Ethiopia  bringing  some 
twenty  seeds  of  a  superior  strain  of  red  pep- 
per. At  that  timt  these  seeds  represented 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  free  world  sup- 
ply. The  seeds  were  given  to  Professor  Hugh 
F.  Rouk,  an  Oklahoma  staff  member  of  the 
Ethiopian  College  of  Agriculture.  Professor 
Rouk,  as  Director  of  Research,  arranged  for 
the  seeds  to  be  planted  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  near  Addis  Ababa  and 
gave  personal  and  diligent  technical  direc- 
tion to  the  undertaking.  Preliminary  ob- 
servations Indicated  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Ethiopia  appeared  to  be  especially 
suited  for  this  crop.  Research  efforts  were 
Intensified,  additional  data  were  obtained 
and  plots  for  seed  increase  were  established, 
so  that  expansion  would  soon  be  possible. 

Last  year,  seed  In  commercial  quantities 
was  supplied  to  selected  growers  who  con- 
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tracted  to  produce  red  pepper  for  the  com- 
pany. This  Is  a  most  fascinating  success 
story. 

Presently  the  company  Is  moving  rapidly 
In  developing  contractual  growing  arrange- 
ments with  Ethiopian  farmers,  thus  assuring 
them  of  a  stable  miirket  for  their  crop — a 
new  development  in  the  farmers'  lives.  The 
company  is  receiving  Invaluable  assistance 
from  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Is  employing  one  graduate  to  advise  and 
work  closely  with  the  farmers  participating 
In   the   program. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  (Halle  Selassie 
I  University)  was  established  In  1954  through 
a  USAID  Contract  with  Oklahoma  State 
University  to  furnisii  leadership  and  stall. 
More  than  300  students  trained  in  technical 
agriculture  have  been  graduated.  Graduates 
that  have  also  received  post  graduate  train- 
ing in  the  US.  under  AID  sponsorship  have 
been  active  in  research  projects,  which  are 
designed  to  stimulate  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Some  graduates  are  Involved  in  the 
production  of  red  peppers.  One  graduate 
who  acquired  4.000  acres  of  land  while  he 
was  a  student  has  contracted  to  plant  200 
acres  of  peppers  this  year. 

The  establishment  of  the  company  will  be 
of  direct  value  to  farmers  in  that  they  can 
now  make  long-range  plans  for  their  land 
development — of  particular  benefit  to  those 
who  are  establishing  farms  where  previously 
there  was  wilderness.  The  company  will  ex- 
port its  products  and  will  thus  add  valuable 
foreign  exchange  to  the  economy  of  Ethiopia. 
Though  not  yet  approaching  the  Importance 
of  cotTee.  the  development  of  spice  processing 
will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  In  this  critical 
area. 

Congressman  Paul  Todd.  Chairman  and 
major  shareholder  of  the  parent  United 
States  firm  at  Kalamazoo,  visited  Ethiopify' 
this  February  and  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  made.  He  was  also 
most  appreciative  of  the  assistance  his  firm 
has  received  from  USAII>-OSU  Contract  and 
the  local  people  trained  through  this  project. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  how  the 
US.  technical  assistance  program  working 
cooperatively  with  US.  business  firms  and 
local  leadership  can  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  all  parties  concerned.  We 
can  be  certain  that  Dr.  Henry  Bennett  en- 
visioned this  kind  of  development  as  he 
labored  to  bring  the  Polnt-4  concept  to 
reality. 

Sincerely, 

Lt'THER   H     BrANNON, 

Director.  OSU  Ethiopian  Program. 


STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privileire  to  speak  in  support  of  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act.  when  It  was  be- 
ing considered  in  June  1965  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.     On  that  occasion  I  said: 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  whicli  Is  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  which  I  and  13  other  members  of 
the  House  are  sponsoring,  will  make  a  far- 
reaching  contribution  to  our  national  pros- 
perity, security  and  progress  far  exceeding  its 
costs  .  .  .  that  what  this  legislation  proposes 
Is  a  closer  relationship  between  those  who  are 
generating  knowledge  and  those  who  are  ap 
plying  knowledge  in  practical  ways. 


I  am  gratified  that  a  soimd  and  prom- 
ising beginning  has  now  been  made.  The 
expectations  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  myself  are  being  met  by  this 
imaginative  and  cooperative  venture  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
The  program  is  accomplishing  what  I 
predicted — closer  relationships  k)etween 
the  generators  and  users  of  technical 
knowledge. 

Fi-om  a  relatively  modest  investment 
of  about  $5 '2  million  in  Federal  funds 
this  year,  more  tlian  1,000  people  around 
the  country  are  devoting  their  thoughts, 
time,  and  energy  to  the  problem  of  trans- 
ferring new  technology  from  documents 
and  reports  to  the  production  lines  and 
shops  of  local  businesses  and  factories. 

Evidence  is  clearly  shown  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  State  Tech- 
nical Sen'ices.  The  document  repwrts 
that  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands requested  and  received  initial 
grants  for  planning  purposes  in  the  first 
months  of  the  progi-am;  and  24  States 
submitted  annual  technical  services  pro- 
grams that  were  qualified  for  Federal 
matching  grants.  The  record  is  note- 
worthy in  that  80  Federal  grants  were 
made  to  the  States  and  institutions  in  a 
few  months  of  fiscal  year  1966  after  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  act  into  law  on 
September  14,  1965. 

The  record  also  shows  the  24  technical 
services  programs  in  fiscal  year  1966  cov- 
ered nearly  600  projects,  conducted  by 
more  than  100  institutions.  These  activi- 
ties are  now  in  progress  all  across  the 
country.  I  have  observed  that  these 
projects  cover  the  broad  spectrum  of 
"technical  services"  as  defined  in  the  act 
and  are  designed  to  serve  the  particular 
technological  and  economic  conditions 
and  problems  of  the  individual  States. 
The  value  of  the  new  program  through- 
out the  country  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  local  matching  funds  from  both 
public  and  private  sources  amounting  to 
several  million  dollars  have  been  raLsed 
In  support  of  this  effort  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  produc- 
tion line. 

The  State  of  Florida  began  planning 
activities  early  in  the  history  of  the  act. 
Florida's  5-year  plan  is  directed  toward 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  local  econ- 
omy in  three  brt)ad  categories:  regional 
distribution  of  the  economic  ba.se.  equita- 
ble use  of  natural  resources,  and  better 
distribution  of  knowledge  through  edu- 
cation. 

A  Federal  matching  grant  of  867,396 
was  made  to  Florida  for  the  1966  annual 
technical  senices  program.  This  sum 
was  matched,  of  course,  from  local  re- 
sources. The  program  consists  of  proj- 
ects designed  to  soften  and  later  solve 
the  problems  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  .specific  areas  of  concern  in- 
clude the  construction  industry,  elec- 
tronic comp>onent  manufacturing,  food 
processing,  the  seafood  industry,  the 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  Industries, 
wood  products  industry,  waste  and  pol- 
lution control,  the  organization  of  tech- 
nical information  services,  and  a  tech- 
nical manpower  register. 

Florida  recently  received  a  $113,500 
Federal    matching   grant   for   the    1967 


technical  services  program.  This  sum 
nearly  doubles  the  1966  grant  and, 
matched  by  fimds  from  local  sources! 
will  provide  conferences  on  solid  state 
and  nuclear  technology,  courses  in  the 
application  of  computers  to  technical 
and  business  problems,  seminars  on  sub- 
jects related  to  the  defense  and  aero- 
space-oriented industries,  and  techno- 
logical services  for  the  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  industries  throughout  the  State. 

The  Federal  grants  for  1966  and  1967 
amoimt  to  more  than  $220,000.  Local 
funds  swell  the  total  level  of  sei-vice 
beyond  the  5400,000  mark. 

Thus.  Florida,  which  is  so  well-favored 
with  a  fine  natural  climate,  is  creating 
another  climate,  a  technical  services 
climate  that  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  Florida  businesses  and  industries 
through  the  transfer  of  technical  knowl- 
edge from  the  generators  to  the  poten- 
tial users. 
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STRENGTHENING    OF    THE    YEAR- 
AROUND  HEADSTART  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising 
to  the  occasion  of  the  President's  call 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  poverty 
program  in  general,  and  ycar-around 
headstart  in  particular,  I  cite  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  Headstart's  attempt  to 
enter  and  conquer  the  circular  nature 
of  poverty  and  its  allied  physical  ana 
mental  diseases.  Economic  factors 
which  created,  molded,  and  shaped  the 
American  dream  also  manufactured  the 
city,  and  with  it.  the  slum,  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cited  using  Jacob  Riis' 
terms,  as  being  as  "old  as  civilization." 
The  four  seasons  are  older  than  civiliza- 
tion— spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter— 
they  form  a  circle  of  changes  which  af- 
fects the  kinds  of  clothes  we  wear,  the 
food  we  eat,  the  activities  we  participate 
in  with  our  families  and  friends. 

Yet  there  are  those  who,  although  they 
visualize  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  are 
unable  to  share  in  the  joys  each  change 
brings.  Their  frames  of  reference  de- 
crease; because  of  poverty,  their  worlds 
grow  small  and  they  are  hindered  from 
knowing  the  variety  in  life  the  seasons 
bring  forth. 

Headstart  can  provide  3  million  such 
children  with  a  rich  dialog  of  human  ex- 
perience. It  will  yield  summer  opportu- 
nities for  about  500,000  children  and  a 
full-year  program  for  nearly  200.000  chil- 
dren this  fiscal  year.  Many  more  chil- 
dren shall  be  able  to  benefit  under  a 
year-around  Headstart  follow-through 
program,  for  poverty  knows  no  seasonal 
change.  The  spring  blossoms  grow  and 
so  does  the  blight  of  the  inner  city:  au- 
tumn's multicolored  leaves  and  winter's 
ice  and  snow  provide  no  relief  for  chil- 
dren who  are  ill,  undernourished,  and  in- 
sufficiently educated.  The  seasons  too 
provide  no  diversion  for  the  parents  of 


these  children;  under  the  year-around 
Headstart  program  adults  too  will  bene- 
fit. Side  by  sdde  these  parents  will  work 
with  professional  teachers,  social  work- 
ers, administrators  as  consultants  and 
aids.  They  will  constitute  one-half  of 
each  center's  advisory  committee  and 
they  will,  along  with  their  children,  share 
in  the  attempt  to  cut  the  cycle  induced 
by  poverty. 

Parents  will  enter  the  dialog  of  learn- 
ing; they  will  attend  classes  and  dis- 
cussion groups  in  home  economics,  sew- 
ing, budgeting,  the  preparation  of  low- 
cost  food,  child  care,  and  basic  adult  edu- 
cation skills.  They  will  learn  productive 
trades;  they  will  become,  like  Pancho 
Mansero,  Headstart  model  child  from 
Guadalupe,  Calif.,  more  aware  of  life 
as  a  series  of  possibilities.  Their  uni- 
verses, we  hope,  will  become  open  ended ; 
their  ranges  of  choice  will  increase  as 
the  days  pass.  Their  worlds,  we  hope, 
will  become  dynamic. 

In  providing  for  self-fulfillment,  one 
must  also  provide  for  avenues  of  self-re- 
newal. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we 
attempt  to  enrich  and  renew  basic  con- 
fi^'urations  already  provided  by  the  many 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams. As  President  Johnson  has  re- 
quested, we  a.sk  for  c.x)rdinated  and  ex- 
panded effort.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
maintain  the  commitment  set  by  the 
previous  Congress;  let  us  see  Headstart, 
the  Upward  Bound  program,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  as  underscoring  the 
premise  that  American  society  is  and 
must  be  kept  basically  fluid,  its  rnovcment 
and  change  akin  to  the  four  seasons. 
Our  hope  is  that  the  circle  of  poverty  not 
be  a  vicious  one;  our  hope  is  that  the 
Panchos  of  California  be  joined  by  other 
children  and  their  parents.  With  the 
coming  of  spring,  a  new  season,  let  us 
look  forward  to  attempts  by  the  90th 
Congress  such  that  self-fumilment  and 
renewal  will  know  no  income  levels. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HANLEY  RE- 
CEIVES AMERICAN  LEGIONS  20TH 
ANNUAL  "TIPP-OFF"  AWARD  IN 
SYRACUSE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  one 
of  their  favorite  sons.  Our  colleague  and 
friend,  Jim  Hanley  was  the  recipient  of 
the  20th  annual  "Tipp-Oflf"  Award 
which  is  presented  each  year  by  the  Tip- 
Perary  Hill  Post  1361  of  the  American 
Legion.  Over  a  thousand  of  his  friends 
and  constituents  gathered  in  the  Hotel 
Syracuse  to  hear  Jim  lauded  for  his 
"genuine  devotion  in  the  service  of  gov- 
ernment to  all  the  citizens  of  his  con- 
stituency—sensing the  while  a  need  for 
eternal  vigilance  in  the  execution  of  his 
responsibilities  to  family,  church,  com- 
munity, and  God." 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  acceptance  mes- 
sage, Jim  Hanley  strongly  defended  our 
Government's  role  in  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  I  would  like  to  share  those  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues  today,  and  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  op  James  M.  Hanlet,  Tipp-Oft 
Award  Dinner.  March  17,  1967 
Though  a  light  hearted  air  prevails  here 
this  evening.  I  do  have  a  few  serious  remarks 
which  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  these 
thoughts  be  delivered  at  a  dinner  sponsored 
by  an  American  Legion  post,  because  they 
deal  with  a  matter  close  to  the  defense  not 
only  of  our  Nation,  but  also  of  our  national 
principles.  I  am  referring  of  course  to  the 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam 

Literally  volumes  have  been  written  and 
fpoken  on  this  subject,  thus  I  will  not  bore 
you  with  a  litany  of  arguments  either  sup- 
porting or  opposing  our  activity  in  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  share  with  you.  however,  some  of 
my  observations  on  the  situation. 

The  first  question  which  is  naturally 
raised  in  any  discussion  of  the  war  effort  is 
simple:  Why  are  we  there?  As  you  are  well 
iiware,  I  endorse  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Vieiiiam,  and  I  do  so  in  a  sound 
historical  context. 

■You  will  remember  shortly  after  World 
War  II  that  the  Communist  bloc  initiated  a 
program  of  funding,  training  and  arming 
guerrilla  troops  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  A 
great  hue  and  cry  went  forth  that  the  United 
States  should  stay  out  of  the  matter  because 
it  was,  in  the  words  of  some,  "purely  a  civil 
war  ".  We  know  now  what  President  Tru- 
m.m  knew  then:  that  the  'civil  war"  theme 
was  pure  bunk.  The  struggle  was  cle.irly 
and  simply  an  attempted  t.ike  over  bv  the 
Communists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  as- 
sistance afforded  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments  by  the  United  States,  they 
surely  would  have  fallen. 

As  American  economic  aid  and  militarv 
protection  strengthened  Europe,  the  Com- 
muiiists  began  a  slow  but  deliberate  move- 
ment toward  the  East.  Tliey  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  governments  in  Jordan  and 
Iran.  They  mounted  another  'civil  war  "  in 
Lebanon,  which  incidentally  resulted  in 
President  Eisenhowers  sending  in  U.S. 
troops.  Tliey  trained  and  armed  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  Communist  partisans  in 
Laos. 

At  each  step  along  the  way,  these  Com- 
munist incursions  were  rebuffed  either  by 
American  economic  and  military  aid.  as  in 
Iran.  Greece  and  Turkey,  or  by  "direct  mili- 
tary intervention,  as  in  Lebanon.  Korea  and 
Laos.     Now  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

The  cry  ;s  heard  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Viet  Coiij,'  and  tlie  North  Viet:iamese  are  the 
true  patriots  engaged  in  a  war  against  im- 
perialist aggression  and  that  we.  the  United 
St.ites  and  our  allies,  are  tlie  culprits.  As  of 
old.  th.u  cry  has  a  very  hollow  ring  to  it. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  at  the  request  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  to  stem  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Communist  empire  and  for  no 
other  reason!  We  made  a  solemn  commit- 
ment to  our  allies  In  Vietnam  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  and  that  com- 
mitment is  as  morally  binding  today  as  it 
was  the  day  It  was  made.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  focused  on  us.  waiting,  watching  to 
see  If  the  greatest  power  on  earth  will  go 
back  on  its  word.     We  will  not! 

Now.  having  established  the  cause  of  our 
presence  in  Vietnam,  we  must  consider  the 
second,  though  perhaps  equally  as  important 
question  raised  concerning  the  war:  Is  the 
war  effort  being  prosecuted  properly? 

Dissent  and  a  divergence  of  opinion  are 
healthy  mainstays  of  an  open  society.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  precisely  to  protect  this 
basic  right  to  disagree  that  we  are  in  Vietnam 
tonight.  Some  of  our  foremost  political 
leaders,  and  this  Is  a  bipartisan  feeling,  con- 


tend that  we  are  being  too  soft  on  the  enemy 
in  Vietnam.  Other  leaders,  once  again  in  a 
bipartisan  approach,  argue  that  we  are  act- 
ing too  aggressively,  and  are  not  gU-ing  the 
enemy  a  fair  opportunity  to  negotiate.  In 
my  Judgment,  neither  of  these  lines  is  vali- 
dated by  the  facts. 

As  to  Whether  or  not  we  are  acting  hon- 
estly In  our  attempts  to  cease  hostilities  and 
to  negotiate.  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
we  have  sought  negotiations  with  the  enemy 
on  almost  200  separate  occasions.  We  have 
employed  every  diplomatic  channel,  includ- 
ing over  120  meetings  between  our  repre- 
sentatives in  far  off  Warsaw  and  the  Chinese 
Commun'St  e.Tii.'s.^nes  Additionallv.  wo 
have  sought  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
N-itions. 

I  have  attended  almost  weekly  State  and 
Defense  Department  off-the-record  briefings 
for  more  than  two  years.  Recently,  at  one 
of  the  briefings.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
responding  to  a  question  1  raised  on  the 
negoti.itions  said  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  take  the  next  plane  to  Hanoi,  or  any  other 
I)lace.  if  the  Communists  would  agree  to  si: 
down,  hopefully  to  negotiate,  b-ut  even  if 
only  to  talk.  Still,  the  Communists  ha\e 
one  coi'.sistent  proviso:  You  Americans  are 
tiie  aggressors,  therefore  yoii  must  stop  you- 
bombing  unilaterally  before  we  will  conside.- 
negotl.-<tions.  I  submit  that  we  uouid  and 
uili  cease  the  bombing,  if  they  are  willing  to 
make  the  same  concessions  and  come  im- 
mediately to  the  peace  table.  But,  it  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  a  unilateral 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  at  this  time,  would 
be  sheer  folly:  The  immediate  build-up  o: 
enemy  troops  and  materiel  which  would 
mevitiibly  follow  this  move  could  conceiv- 
ably prolong  the  war  lor  years. 

We  want  peace  in  Vietnam.  Wc  want 
peace  in  all  Southeast  Asia.  We  want  peace 
throughout  the  world,  but  wc  do  not  wart 
peace  at  any  price.  We  are  willing  to  walk 
the  extra  mile,  but  a  sense  of  conviction  anc. 
historic.'-.l  perspective  dictates  that  we  not 
travel  that  road  alone.  The  fact  that  we 
are  the  stronger  of  the  two  combatants,  in 
my  judgment,  does  not  negate  that  dictation, 
for  as  President  Johnson  noted  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address  last  January:  ".  .  . 
we  are  dealing  with  an  adversary  who  Is 
committed  to  the  use  of  force  and  terror  to 
settle  political  questions." 

And  so  we  move  to  the  other  side  of  the 
spectrum,  to  those   voices,  both  in   and 
of  government,  who  feel   we  are   not 
cuting  the  war  fully. 

We  should  unaeisc^re  first  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  while  it  has  been  m  Vlet- 
n.im  since  the  Wi.nmg  days  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  has  maintained  a  full  scale 
military  commltmciit  there  for  only  a  little 
over  16  months.  When  v.e  entered  the  con- 
flict on  a  total-effort  basis,  the  Communist 
tide  w.'is  running  strong,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  was  m  grave,  immediate 
danger  of  going  under.  That  tide  has  been 
turned,  and  General  Westmoreland  has  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  the  enemy  can 
no  longer  succeed  on  the  battlefield.  But 
the  price  has  been  high.  Already,  many 
young  men  from  our  own  midst  In  Onondaga 
County  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
that  battlefield. 

All  w.ar  efforts  are  frustrating  to  some  de- 
gree. In  Vietnam  this  same  situation  pre- 
vails. There  we  are  facing  an  immeasurably 
complex  and  often  tangled,  situation,  for 
unlike  past  military  arenas,  Vietnam  does 
not  afford  us  the  same  consistent  op>ortunity 
to  confront  the  enemy.  Guerrilla  maneuvers, 
terrorism,  and  rugged  terrain  have  forced 
us  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  military  strategy. 
In  the  past,  It  was  simple  enough  to  divide 
armed  conflict  into  two  basic  categories: 
limited  conventional  tactics  on  the  one  hand 
and  fullscale  nuclear  engagement  on  the 
other.    Now,    however,    another   concept   In 
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modern  warfare  has  been  Introduced.  It  Is 
the  concept  of  unconvenllonal  war.  Rooted 
as  It  Is  In  widespread  guerilla  and  counter- 
Insiirgency  activities,  this  unconventional 
war  has  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the 
cuiflict.  The  old  bravado  of  r^dln^  head- 
l-i\s;,  s.ibres  high.  Into  the  enemy  no  longer 
prevails;  neitlier.  of  course,  does  the  defolia- 
tion attitude.  The  reason  In  each  case, 
amazingly  enough,  is  quite  similar.  An  en- 
emy which  cant  be  found,  can't  be  captured 
or  ellmln.ited.  Now,  guerrilla  warfare  and 
C'Huiterinsurgency  uct.ivit)e.s  per  se  are  not 
novel  instruments  In  a  military  conflict,  but 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  their  employment 
In  Vietnam  are. 

We  are  succeeding  with  our  professed  aims 
In  Vietn.im.  but  those  .Tim.s  .ire  limited  in  the 
sense  that  we  want  to  bring  the  enemy  to  bay 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  holo- 
caust of  hemispheric  annihilation. 

I  noted  earlier  In  my  remarks  that  the 
riglit  to  dissent  and  t-o  disagree  is  a  keystone 
In  the  structure  of  a  demv:>cratic  society,  but 
I  would  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  those 
critics  of  the  present  course  of  the  war  effort. 
The  solemn  rcspon.sibUity  for  determining  the 
most  advantageous  course  in  the  war  lies 
with  but  one  man — the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  alone  has  the  benefit  of  a 
world  wide  network  of  trained  diplomats; 
he  alone  has  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall;  he 
alone  has  the  Judgnie:it  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  he  alone  has 
constant  cort^ultatlons  with  our  allies  all 
over  the  world,  particularly  those  allies  en- 
gaged wuh  us  In  Vietnam;  and  moit  im- 
portant, he  alone  must  choose  the  path  which 
wUl  Ruar.Tn-ee  the  least  shedding  of  American 
blood  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  distressed  South  Vietnamese 
and  providing  the  long  range  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Both  the  89th  and  the  90th  Congress  have 
given  the  President  overwhelming  votes  of 
confidence.  This  was  most  recently  mani- 
fested in  the  supplemental  appropriations 
authorizations  vote  of  March  8,  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  364-13.  Despite  a  few 
dissident  voices,  the  Presider't  has  the  stip- 
p>ort  of  Congress  I  would  be  sadly  remiss 
if  I  did  not  urge  upon  you  that  same  p.ayjr- 
ful  support  as  he  faces  the  agonizing  task 
of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
World. 


HEALTH  INSTRUCTION  AND  PER- 
SONNEL: CONGRESS  SHOULD 
AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  DEFI^^oE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cahev]  may  exte.id 
his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  thr  Rf:coRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  all  Members  who 
have  not  already  seen  it  an  article  called 
"Something  Else  That  Johnny  Doesn't 
Know."  This  article  was  written  by  one 
of  our  national  public  health  leaders.  Dr. 
Hollis  S.  Lngraham.  commissioner  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  published  in  the  September  1966 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  School  Health. 
Jecause  of  the  importance  of  the  issues 
raised  in  this  article  and  the  information 
it  contains,  I  am  including  It  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remark*. 


What  Johnny,  and  his  parents,  and 
most  of  the  American  people  do  not  know 
alx>ut  basic  health  facts — the  misconcep- 
tions they  have — will  startle  many  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  they  did  me. 

The  health  of  an  individual  is  ereatly 
influenced,  positively  or  adversely,  by  hLs 
own  personal  health  habits  and  Ijehavior. 
There  is.  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous 
prot^rams  of  health  research  in  this 
country,  an  increasing  fimd  of  knowledcie 
that  cnn  enable  individuals  to  take  bet- 
ter care  of  Ihemsflves  and  their  families. 
Congrcs.s  ha:;  been  insti-umental  in  en- 
larging heal'h  services  and  in  making 
them  more  available  to  all  seaments  of 
our  population.  It  is  ironic,  tlien,  in  an 
era  and  a  Naton  marked  by  vast  in- 
creases iti  both  kncwled^re  nnd  health 
ser\ices  that  a  lart;e  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican prople  are  truly  ir'noraiit  of  basic 
health  facts.  What  they  do  not  know  can 
hurt  them.  What  they  do  not  know  can, 
and  does,  counteract  and  nullify  some 
of  the  vast  pro'jress  in  the  health  field  of 
which  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  so 
proud. 

At  present,  the  knowlcdro  resulting 
from  money  spent  in  health  research  is 
n:t  being  taught  with  the  money  allo- 
cated to  education  in  practical,  everyday 
lanc;uage — capable  of  daily  application. 
I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
fre'^s  'as*;  ynav  ard  surgc^ted  tMe  "irrplo 
and  necessary  measures  that  can  be 
taken  by  this  body  tc  get  available  health 
information  to  the  people.  Such  action 
is  imperative  to  protect  the  health  and 
vitality  of  Americans,  to  enable  individ- 
uals to  play  their  own  essential  role  in 
forwarding  the  Nation's  health,  and  to 
protect  the  va-^t  !nv?sfnent  wc  have  al- 
ready committed  to  advancing  health 
and  education  in  this  Nation. 

If  anyone  still  believes  that  tlie  health 
education  of  yoiuig  people  can  be  left 
.■^olPiy  in  the  hands  of  their  parents,  then 
they  overlooked  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
ti'ary  provided  by  the  national  health 
t^st  v.-hich  was  telecast  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  last  year.  More 
than  one-half  the  participating  audience 
fail;d  this  elsmentai-y  test  of  health 
knowledge.  Most  parents  are  no  better 
equipped  to  teach  their  children  neces- 
sary health  concepts  than  they  are  to 
teach  them  new  math. 

This  conclusion  was  also  reached  as 
the  result  oi  a  recent  compreheifsive  sur- 
"ey  of  hsalth  education  carried  out  by 
leading  health  and  educational  organi- 
zations in  this  country.  Tliis  school 
health  education  study  concluded  that: 

The  best  place  for  health  Instruction  Is  in 
the  school. 

Only  the  school  can  keep  pace  i^ith  the 
rapid  advance  of  medical  science  and 
give  children  the  scientific  basis  of  health 
problems  so  that  they  can  make  intelli- 
gent health  decisions. 

The  fact  is  that  our  schools,  at  the 
present  time,  are  doing  little,  if  any,  bet- 
ter than  oiu-  parents.  Let  me  call  to  your 
attention  again  the  nationwide  study, 
housed  in  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, which  tested  18,000  American 
students  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  12th 
grades  to  determine  what  they  know  and 
do  about  their  health.     This  study  at 


the  same  time  exploi«cd  where  health 
education  is  taught,  how  it  is  organized 
and  scheduled,  who  teaciies  it,  how  It  is 
taught,  who  receives  the  instruction, 
what  areas  of  health  are  emphasized! 
and  what  are  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting administrators.  As  I  pointed 
out  to  tliis  body  last  year,  glaring  de- 
ficiencies were  revealed  in  the  areas  of 
alcohol  education,  community  health 
programs,  consumer  health  education, 
enviroiunental  hazards,  health  careers' 
international  health  activities,  nutrition 
and  we);,-ht  control,  family  life,  smoking, 
venereal  disease  education,  and  others. 
The  cause  for  these  'deficiencies  was 
found  to  stem  from  grossly  inadequate 
school  instruction,  including  fiist,  lack  of 
supiio't  for  and  understanding  of  the 
value  of  health  education;  second,  in- 
adequate time  for  instruction  and  fail- 
ure to  u.se  tiire  pro\!ded  effectively; 
third,  a  lack  of  qualified  personnel  as- 
sign: J  to  health  instruction;  fourth,  a 
lack  of  progression  in  what  is  ta-jgl.t: 
fifth,  repetition  on  some  health  topics 
and  complete  neulcct  of  others:  sixti:.  r. 
nejd  for  local  and  State  supervisory  and 
consultant  services;  and  seventh,  a  lack 
of  teaching  materials  and  facilities  that 
are  provided  in  other  subject  area.". 

T!;is  study  revealed  that  financ'.al  sup- 
port is  urgently  needed  for:  First,  in- 
structional equipment,  hbrary  and  other 
materials:  second,  advanced  study  in- 
stitutes for  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
service;  and  third,  trainceships  to  meet 
the  critical  demand  for  qualified  person- 
nel in  colleges  and  universities  that 
prepare  teachers. 

These  immediate  needs  can  be  met  by 
modifyin?  existing  legislation.  Tlie  first 
two — materials  and  in-service  insti- 
tute's— could  be  provided  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  if  titles  III  and 
XI  were  extended  to  include  health  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
at  this  time  would  make  it  possi'clc  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  un- 
der title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  to  acquire  laboratory  and 
other  equipment  necessary  to  train  cur 
children  in  a  modem  fashion  about  the 
health  problems  which  they  encounter 
daily.  It  would  help  shape  health  edu- 
cation into  patterns  appropriate  for  tha 
20th  century.  The  amendment  to  title 
XI  would  furnish  support  for  teacher 
training  institutes  conducted  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  improve 
the  q"al'fications  of  the  people  who  are 
or  will  be  engaged  in  teaching  health 
education  or  in  supervising  or  training 
teachers  of  health  education.  Fortu- 
nately, specialized  training  in  health 
education,  both  on  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels,  is  available  in  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country:  48  offer  a  bach- 
elor's program.  50  offer  a  master's  pro- 
gram, and  26  ofTer  a  program  at  the  doc- 
toral level. 

My  second  bill  would  amend  section 
306  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  trainee- 
ships  for  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel authorized  under  this  section 
would  be  available  to  individuals  who 
■wish  to  Increase  their  competence  in  the 
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teaching  of  health  education.  The  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  section  306  has  been 
such  as  to  deny  these  persons  receiving 

trainceships  at  institutions  of  learning 

V  hiclT    provide    specialized    training    in 
•  j.jblic  health  and  school  health  educa- 

t  i  ^n. 

Amendments  to  the  two  acts  would 
!-i?vlde  tremendous  impetus  and  support 
1 1  school  and  college  health  programs 
r'>d  could  change  health  instruction  in 
the  direction  I  am  sure  we  all  favor. 

Let  me  leave  no  confusion  as  to  what 
I  believe  these  amendments  should  and 
will  accomplish:  Qualified  health  educa- 
t,ors  would  be  placed  in  schools  to  teach 
health  education  as  an  academic  sub- 
ject requii-ing  the  same  quality  of  in- 
structional materials  and  facilities  as 
those  provided  for  other  academic  sub- 
jejts.  Up  to  now.  health  educatic^Aas 
been  made  an  insignificant  and  unarr- 
esting portion  of  courses  on  physicalTBu- 
cation.  science.  English,  or  home  eco- 
nomics, taught  by  those  qualified  neitnpr 
by  training  or  enthusiasm  to  dea'  wirh 
the  challenging  problems  of  modern 
health  knowledge. 

We  have  invested  far  too  much  of  our 
treasure  in  forwarding  America's  health 
and  education  to  stand  by  and  watch 
with  any  complacency  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  cheated  of  the  knowledge 
essential  to  maintaining  their  health  and 
vitality  in  this  modern  world.  During 
the  past  three  sessions,  Congress  has  en- 
acted 20  landmark  measures  in  health 
and  19  in  education.  Appropriations  for 
health  programs  have  doubled  and  the 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  increased  more  than  fivefold.  The 
measures  I  am  proposing  will  protect  this 
investment  and  help  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective implicit  in  all  these  mea.sures:  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  about  their  own  well-being. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  nature  of  the 
world  we  live  in  and  in  which  our  chil- 
dren are  growing  up.  With  television 
commercials  touting  cigarette  smoking, 
the  drinking  of  some  particular  brand 
of  beer,  the  purchase  of  brand  x  cosmetic 
as  assurance  it  will  make  one  more  at- 
tractive, there  must  be  equal  time  and 
opportunity  somewhere  in  a  students 
experience  that  will  permit  him  to  learn 
the  basic  facts  about  smoking,  drinking, 
grooming,  and  nutrition.  Young  people 
need  to  know  about  personal  health 
practices  such  as  care  of  eyes.  ears,  and 
teeth.  They  need  an  undeistanding  of 
community  health  agencies  and  the  or- 
ganization of  health  services  for  provid- 
ing health  care.  As  future  citizens,  they 
need  to  understand  the  facts  about  air 
and  water  pollution,  sanitation,  fluorida- 
tion of  water,  and  similar  modern  health 
problems  and  programs. 

We  need  a  national  commitment  to 
health  education  starting  with  the  first 
school  years.  To  help  meet  this  need,  I 
am  introducing  today  these  two  bills  to 
strengthen  the  health  education  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation's  schools  which, 
when  enacted,  will  provide  our  children 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts 
about  their  own  health  and  prepare  them 
to  make  decisions  that  are  in  their  own, 
and  the  Nation's,  best  interests. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Journal  of  School  Health,  Septem- 
ber  19661 

Something  Else  That  Johnny  Doesn't 

Know  ' 

(By  Hollis  S.  lngraham,  M.D..  Commissioner 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health) 

A  few  months  ago  the  people  of  the  tJnited 

States  failed  the  National  Health  Test.     One 

of  the  networks  broadcast  a  test  of  some  30 

rather    elementary    questions    about    health 

that  people  could  answer  in  their  homes.     At 

the  same  time,  a  balanced  national  sample 

of    the   population   took   the    test   at   points 

where  the  network  could  immedintelv  grade 

their  score. 

Well,  how  much  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
know  about  basic  health  facts?  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  national  sample  couldn't  name 
even  one  of  cancer's  danger  signals.  Seventy- 
three  per  cent  thought  a  pregnant  woman 
is  supposed  to  watch  her  diet  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  baby's  weight.  Thirty-live  per  cent 
did  not  know  that  normal  body  temperature 
is  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Fifty-seven  per 
cent  did  not  know  tlieir  own  blood  type. 
And  sixty  percen'  clung  to  the  myth  that 
venere.il  disease  cm  be  ciused  by  'contact 
with  unclean  toilets.  When  the  test  was 
graded  on  the  b.asis  of  Excellent.  Good,  Fair 
or  Poor.  50  per  cent  of  the  national  sample 
test-takers   got   a   failing   grade. 

I  suppose  .".t  this  point,  I  sliould  e.xpress 
my  shock  at  this  display  of  ma-s  ignorance. 
Instead,  I  want  to  say  how  surprised  I  am 
th  it  people  did  as  well  as  they  did.  After 
all.  consider  the  rich  sources  of  misinfor- 
mation and  the  thin  trickle  of  sound  in- 
formation people  get  on  iiealih  matters.  In 
fact,  there's  something  ironic  in  the  thought 
that  television,  which  gave  us  this  revealing 
view  of  our  health  knowledge,  has  had  a 
hand  in  making  it  what  it  is. 

Along  with  the  other  mass  media,  tele- 
\ision  advertising  is  .1  ccaseiess  fount  of 
health  information.  All  day  long  the  viewer 
is  told  how  pills  will  end  his  nagging  back- 
ache. He's  oifered  tonics  to  pep  up  his  tired 
blood.  He  learns  what  magic  medicine  is 
"strongeit  in  the  pain  reliever  doctors  rec- 
ommend most  for  arthritis."  He  can  get  a 
complete  lecture  on  dentnl  decay — and  what 
product  will  end  it — In  6u  seconds.  An  end 
to  sinus  conditions,  relief  for  sluggish  in- 
testines, a  cure  foreskin  blemishes,  it's  all 
there  at  the  flick  of  a  switch,  a  veritable 
flood  of  health  knowledge. 

But  so  much  of  it  is  so  wrong,  so  spurious, 
S!)  Incomplete  and  so  misleading.  If  the 
claims  of  medicine  and  toothpaste  makers 
are  to  be  the  most  persistent  health  mes- 
sages our  people  will  get,  then  I  for  one  am 
re.signed  to  a  low  state  of  health  knowledge. 
Where  does  the  ren!  responsibility  for 
health  education  he?  Let  me  quote  from 
the  School  Health  Education  Study.  This 
Is  a  study  funded  by  the  Bronfman  Foun- 
dation and  carried  out  by  leading  health 
and  educational  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try. According  to  the  School  Health  Edu- 
cation Study; 

"The  best  place  for  health  Instruction  is  in 
the  school."  Only  the  school,  according  to 
this  report  can  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  medical  science  and  can  give  the 
child  the  scientific  basis  of  health  problems 
so  that  he  can  make  intelligent  health 
decisions. 

As  the  Study  makes  clear,  the  health  edu- 
cation of  our  children  has  come  to  a  sorry 
pass.  The  practices  of  many  of  our  young 
people  are  inimical  to  their  health.  By  do- 
ing something  to  rescue  health  education 
from  Its  present  low  state,  we  can  simulta- 
neously improve  the  health  of  our  chUdren 
and  increase  their  chances  for  full,  happy 
lives. 


'  Presented  at  the  Conference  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  Jan.  22.  1966, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


As  for  the  first  point  the  wretched  state 
of  much  health  education,  the  findings  of 
the  School  Health  Study  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  study  team  tested  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  children  from  1460  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  including  some  in  this 
Slate.  They  found  that  up  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  senior  high  school  students  held  thei=^ 
nations: 

The  use  of  pep  pills  doesn't  require  medi- 
cal supervision. 

Fluoridation  is  done  to  purify  water  for 
drinking  purposes. 

All  chronic  diseases  are  contagious. 
A  dismaying  number  of  seniors  thought 
that  the  best  source  of  advice  for  a  persistent 
skin  inflammation  or  a  serious  cou<?h  is  a 
pharmacist,  and  the  expert  on  painful  back 
injuries  is  the  chiropractor.  Ninth  graders 
generally  accepted  as  true  the  health  ad- 
vertisements they  read  or  s:iw  on  television 
and  in  magazines. 

Adults  don't  do  much  better  Look  at 
what  happened  In  Ithaca.  New  'i'ork  re- 
cently— a  place  where  one  would  have  hoped 
for  more  enlightened  attitudes  The  people 
of  Ithaca  voted  overwhelmingly  against  sci- 
ence and  for  groundless  fear  when  they 
decisively  turned  down  fluoridation  of  their 
water  supply 

Now.  as  we  look  around  at  an  affluent, 
well-fed  nation,  you  might  quite  reasonablv 
ask  whether  It  matters  much  that  so  many 
young  people  are  so  uneducated  about 
health.  Aft*r  all.  they  look  healthy  enougli 
TheyYe  bigger  than  children  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  live  in  the  most  bountiful  na- 
tion on  earth.  Bvit  let's  look  beyond  surface 
appearances.  Maybe  we  don't  have  many 
children  sufTering  from  malnutrition  or 
dying  in  great  numbers  from  epidemics  of 
cont.-Hgious  diseases  But  there  is  another 
breed  of  health  threat  that  seems  to  grow 
out   of  a  rich,   permissive  society. 

If  so  many  high  school  students  think  pep 
pills  and  sleeping  pills  don't  require  medical 
supervision,  then  is  it  so  surprising  we've  had 
a  rise  m  narcotic  addiction  among  the  young 
After  all,  "pep  pills"  and  "goof  balls"  are 
stepping  stones  to  more  tragic  forms  of  drug 
addiction- 
Studies  also  reveal  that  .':  majority  of  teen- 
agers experiment  with  drinking.  Some  be- 
gin as  early  as  13  or  14.  The  death  rate  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  New  York  hit  an  aii- 
time  record  last  year.  Our  death  rate  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents  is  at  a  ',24  year  high 
And  flaming  youth,  a  fast  car  and  alcohol 
make  a  lethal  cocktail  It  would  seem  our 
education  of  people  as  to  the  effects  of  abus- 
ing alcohol  could  be  improved. 

Every  year  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  young  Americans  contract  venereal 
diseases.  Early  promiscuity  and  illegitimate 
births  are  on  the  rise  Nearly  40  per  cent  of 
unwed  mothers  are  15  to  19  years  of  age 
These  disturbing  facts  reflect  m  part  another 
failure  of  health  education. 

A  majority  of  smokers  begin  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15  It's  been  estimated  that 
every  day  4.000  children  try  smoking  for  the 
first  time.  At  present  rates,  one  million  of 
today's  school  children  will  die  of  lung  can- 
cer— not  to  mention  Increased  risk  of  de.'ith 
from  heart  disease  How  effectively  are 
scliool  health  instruction  programs  in  dis- 
couraging the  smoking  habit  before  it  beg.ns 
or  before  it  goes  too  far? 

Now  what  is  the  long-range  Impact  of  such 
poor  health  preparation''  What  kind  of 
adults  do  these  children  become''  The  fact 
that  this  nation  wastes  something  like  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  useless  medicine  sug- 
gests that  they  become  poor  shoppers  for 
health  products  and  services. 

Millions  are  spent  on  quick  reducing 
schemes.  More  millions  are  thrown  after 
so-called  health  foods  like  sea  water,  kelp 
or  black  strap  molasses.  A  little  •wider  un- 
derstanding of  human  nutrition  could  un- 
mask these  food  frauds. 
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Perhaps  the  crxtelest  health  hoax  of  all  Is 
the  cancer  quack.  Yet,  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  malignancies  and  the 
growing  promise  in  legitimate  cancer  treat- 
ment might  spare  a  family  from  being  vlc- 
tiraized  by  heartless  charlatans.  I  believe 
that  every  victim  of  quackery  represents  a 
f.iUure  of  health  education. 

To  me  the  c.ise  l.s  clear.  Tliere  Is  an 
appalling  amount  of  misinformation  and  an 
al.irming  dearth  of  .sovind  education  In  mat- 
ters of  health.  The  School  Health  Education 
Study  concluded  that  health  education  Is  a 
'major  weakness  In  our  educational  system 
that  calls  for  prompt  positive  action."  Here 
Is  the  depressing  verdict  the  Study  group 
handed  down.  "In  a  majority  of  our  public 
schools  today  health  education  is  virtually 
non-e!dstent  or  totally  Inadequate  .  .  ." 

That's  the  national  picture  and  a  Sitd  por- 
tr.iit  it  is.  And  the  status  of  health  educa- 
tion In  proud  New  York  State  provide."!  fur- 
ther proof  of  rather  than  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  Stale  Department  of  Education 
does  esuibllsh  certain  health  education  re- 
quirements for  our  schools.  "Provision  .shall 
...  be  made  for  health  .  .  .  teaching  either 
as  part  of  a  broad  science  program  or  as  a 
separate  course."  the  Department's  regula- 
tions read.  And  they  go  on  to  siiy  that 
health  shall  be  taught  to  all  Junior  and  sen- 
ior high  school  students  by  a  teacher  with 
approved  preparation. 

But.  how  many  of  you  remember  the 
O'Reilly  study  of  the  way  in  which  these 
health  directives  are  being  met  In  our 
schools?  The  findings  appeared  in  a  d(-light- 
fully  titled  piece  called  "Lets  Get  the  Health 
Out  of  Science"  which  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  School  Health.  This  study  in- 
volved health  teaching  in  Ithe  secondary 
schools  of  15  central  New  York  State  coun- 
ties. / 

What  the  study  revealed  Ri-lmarlly  Is  first, 
that  not  much  health  teagftlng  went  on  In 
these  schools.  Second,  tlwt  whut  was  taught 
was  not  very  gcxid.  And  third,  that  those 
who  taught  health  often  lacked  any  con- 
vincing credentials  to  do  the  Job. 

The  O'Relily  study  showed  that  most  pub- 
lic high  school  graduates  in  New  York  State 
are  nit  required  to  study  a  course  In  health 
In  either  Junior  or  Senior  High  School.  Only 
5  5  per  cent  of  the  schools  studied  a  required 
health  course  in  Junior  high  school. 

The  study  revealed  further  that  in  schools 
which  olTered  equivalent  courses  like  biology 
or  general  science  for  health,  little  meaning- 
ful health  etlucation  took  place.  In  these 
equivalent  courses  emphasis  is  on  the  trans- 
fer of  factual  knowledge.  But  this  falls  far 
short  of  the  real  Ronl  of  health  education. 
This  goal  Is  to  Influence  the  child's  health 
behavior  And  healthier  behavior  Is  not  an 
incidental  outcome  of  rote  Instruction  In 
anatomy  or  physloloi;y. 

Yet.  even  the  tendency  to  stres»v^anntomy 
and  physiology  seems  not  to  extend  to  the 
subject  of  human  reprcxiuction.  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  delicate  problem  school  of- 
ficials have  In  designing  sejc  education  pro- 
grams acceptable  to  the  principal,  the  pastor 
and  the  parent.  But  as  Kirkendall  and  Ogg 
80  aptly  said,  there  are  those  who  fear  that 
If  we  speak  openly  of  sex  we  will  "open  the 
flfHjdgate  to  sexual  license. "•  Yet  we  don't 
expect  people  to  go  on  an  eating  binge  when 
they  study  nutrition. 

The  study  also  noted  that  the  health  edu- 
cation that  is  tiiught  falls  often  Into  the 
s.ime  pitfall  as  much  military  training— that 
is.  learning  to  fight  the  last  war  Instead  of 
the  next  one  For  example.  In  general  science 
courses  the  treatment  of  disease  usually  em- 
phasizes communicable  rather  than  the 
chronic  Illness.  Yet  about  70  percent  of  the 
deaths  In  this  country  are  due  to  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke — all  chronic  diseases. 
Accidents  are  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death.  Chronic  ailments  like  cancer  and 
rheianatic  fever  are  top  killers  among  chil- 
dren aged  Ave  to  14.     And  motor  vehicle  ac- 


cidents are  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
youths  aged  15  to  19  in  this  State. 

Of  course,  an  understanding  of  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  must  be  a  part  of  health 
education.  It's  one  way  to  make  sure  that 
our  high  levels  of  Immunization  against  con- 
tagious Illnesses  are  maintained. 

But  accident  prevention  and  the  relation- 
ships of  diet,  exercise,  smoking,  drinking  and 
other  factors  related  to  chronic  disease  also 
belong  In  an  up-to-date  health  course. 

Speaking  of  diet,  the  O'Reilly  study  found 
the  health  teaching  still  concentrating  on 
dietary  deficiency  and  vitamin  deficiency  dis- 
eases. In  the  depression  stricken  America 
of  the  ':iOs.  this  made>ense.  But'in  overfed 
and  underexerclscd  A'tnerica  I  think  the  em- 
phasis in  nutrition  teaching  should  be  di- 
rected to  swelling  rather  than  shrinking 
waistline.?. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  get  a  two-for-the- 
price-of-one  barg.dn  by  trying  to  lump 
he.ilth  Into  general  science  or  biology.  Each 
discipline  suffers  and  each  is  Important 
enough  to  get  a  full  academic  hearing. 

I  nientlonetl  before  that  the  .st^ite  Edu- 
cation Department  says  that  anyone  teach- 
ing a  health  course  has  to  meet  certain  train- 
ing requirements.  Yet  the  loose  manner  In 
which  the  schools  execute  the  Departments 
health  teaching  directives  creates  i-ome  curi- 
ous anomalies.  For  example,  a  school  princi- 
pal 13  not  supfK>sed  to  have  a  general  ^ience 
teacher  handle  a  health  course  unless  the 
teacher  has  had  special  preparation  to  leach 
health.  Yet.  the  principal  could  n\eei  the 
State's  health  education  rqulrcment  by  put- 
ting some  health  content  into  his  general 
science  course.  And  then  the  same  general 
science  teacher  could  handle  both  health 
and  science  In  the  same  course.  Consequent- 
ly the  temptation  to  skip  a  separate  health 
course  must  seem  Irresistible  t<T  school  ofli- 
clals  who  are  hard  pressed  for  i>ersonnel  and 
funds. 

Tlie  Now  York  Academy  of  Medicine  In 
commenting  cm  those  who  teach  health  con- 
cluded sadly  that  "the  education,  back- 
ground and  professional  qualificitlons  of 
health  educators  remains  something  of  a 
mystery." 

As  a  result  of  the  fallings  I've  described, 
health  education  finds  Itself  In  a  classic 
"whlch-canie-flrst "  kind  of  dllcmna.  At 
some  point  health  as  subject  matter  lost  Its 
stature.  Consequently.  Its  treated  as  some- 
thing to  over  on  a  rainy  day  when  the 
children  can't  go  out  to  play.  It's  casually 
handed  to  someone  with  no  qualifications  to 
teach  health.  Tlierefore.  the  teacher  loses 
respect  for  the  subject  matter.  As  the  teach- 
ing gets  worse,  the  students  become  more 
bored  or  contemptuous  or  both,  and  so  the 
prestige  of  health  education  sinks  further. 
And  a  classic  vicious  circle  has  been  launched 
and  locked  into  a  downward  spiral. 

I've  stated  my  case  as  well  as  I  can.  It's 
essentially  that  our  low  level  of  health 
knowledge  is  the  not  surprising  outgrowth 
of  our  low  state  of  health  education.  Listen 
to  these  discouraging  views  expressed  by 
Bchoo!  officials: 

"Presently  health  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
less courses  in  our  curriculum.  It  could  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable,"  one  leader  said. 

Another  commented,  "Our  teachers  have 
dllliculty  In  making  health  interesting." 

And  a  third  s.ild,  "I  vaguely  remember 
health  as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
education,  I  doubt  If  It  Is  being  treated  as 
such." 

Now.  after  this  lengthy  Indictment  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  didn't  offer  something  positive 
and  constructive.  Here  is  what  I  believe  we 
should  do.  Let's  restore  health  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  qualities  of  a  fully  educated  person. 
Let's  do  this  by  making  a  genuine  health 
course  a  v\Uil  part  of  the  elemenUiry  and 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Second,  lets 
make  that  course  have  relevajice  to  today's 
world.  Let's  teach  about  the  health  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  of  environmenUil  pollution, 


of  accidents,  of  the  chronic  illnesses,  and  how 
to  be  an  Intelligent  consumer  when  we  spend 
for  health.  And  lastly,  let's  have  these 
courses  taught  by  qualified  people  who  know 
what  they  are  saying  and  who  care  about 
what  they're  teaching. 

The  school  health  study  group  has  taken 
some  daring  steps  iti  this  direction.  They've 
come  up  with  a  model  curriculum  to  fill  the 
yawning  caverns  they  found  in  the  health 
kiio'Aledge  of  our  youngsters.  Their  ap- 
proach has  been  to  identify  the  meaniiifjlul 
concepts  In  educating  a  child  about  health. 
They've  design. ited  these  concepts  as  first. 
Growth  and  Development,  where  the  child 
will  learn  of  heredity  and  the  dynamics  of 
hunxan  evolvement.  The  second  concept  Is 
Decision  Making,  where  the  child  will  learn 
to  make  the  personal  choices  that  advance 
aud  protect  hu  health  In  the  markeipLtce 
and  el.sewhere.  The' third  concept  is  Interac- 
tion, where  the  child  le.^rns  the  interwoven 
effects  of  the  phj-sical,  social  and  cultural 
wo.'-ld  on  his  health. 

This  fresh  approach  to  health  education  is 
being  tested  In  tryout  centers  aroimd  the 
nation. 

Of  course,  the  leadership  for  better  health 
education  mu.st  be  taken  by  education  off.- 
cials.  But  I  pledge  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Stale  Holth  Department  In  the  task. 
We  are  willing,  and  might  I  add.  eager,  to 
help  develop  meaningful  health  courses.  The 
American  Public  Health  A.s.sociat!on  is  already 
advising  educators  as  to  what  health  educa- 
tion prospective  teachers  should  get.  And  my 
Department  is  willing,  indeed  more  than  will- 
ing, to  suggest  what  kind  of  preparation  will 
pruduco  good  teachers  of  health. 

Three  centuries  ago  a  man  named  George 
Herbert  made  the  wise  observation  that  "A 
father  is  more  than  100  teachers."  Yet  in  our 
time  with  family  life  less  central  and  the 
school  experience  more  unlvers.Tl  we  could 
reverse  Herbert's  epigram  to  read,  "The  school 
is  also  more  than  100  fathers."  And  in  my 
view,  one  standout  duty  of  this  great  Insti- 
tutional parejit  is  to  raise  clilldrcn  who  have 
knowledge  of  health,  and  who  act  intelligent- 
ly on  that  knowledge,  and  who  therefore 
grow  to  a  full  and  promising  manhood  and 
womanhood  from  a  firm  foundation  of  good 
health. 


THE  UTOTED  STATES  AS  A  WORLD 
POWER  WHAT  ARE  ITS  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES AND  LIMITS? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bingham!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor, 
along  with  New  York  University,  a  second 
annual  community  leadership  confer- 
ence at  the  Heights  campus  of  New  York 
University.  This  conference  was  a  .■sym- 
posium on  critical  •Rorld  problems  and 
the  keynote  speaker  was  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  U.N.,  whose  topic  was  "The  United 
States  as  a  World  Power — What  Are  Its 
Respon.sibilities  and  Limits?" 

The  text  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
thoughtful  and  statesmanlike  address 
follows : 

Let  me  congratulate  New  York  University 
on  Its  sponsorship  of  this  conference.  It  Is 
an  example  of  American  democracy  at  Its 
best.  It  Is  evidence  that  you  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  community  In  two  senses  of  that 
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term — to  the  citizens  of  the  Immediate  com- 
munity in  which  the  Umversity  functions, 
and  to  the  wider  world  community  whose 
affairs  form  the  subject  of  our  discussions 
today. 

Let  me  also  congratulate  the  co-sponsor 
and  particular  guiding  spirit  of  this  event, 
my  able  friend  and  admired  former  col- 
league at  the  United  Nations.  Congressman 
Jonathan  Bingham.  This  impressive  turn- 
out Is  a  real  tribute  to  his  initiative  and 
leadership. 

Your  conference  topic  addresses  itself  to 
one  of  the  most  Important — and  also  most 
difficult— of  all  areas  of  public  debate:  name- 
ly, "the  responsibilities  and  the  limits"  that 
apply  to  the  United  States  as  a  leading  power 
in  this  complex,  uncertain,  fast-moving  and 
dangerpus  world. 

The  words  "responsibilities  and  limits"  are 
well  chosen.  As  Professor  Commager  said  in 
Washington  Just  the  other  day,  governments 
may  hare  power  but  they  are  not  "capable 
of  using  it  everywhere  or  using  It  absolute- 
ly"— and  Indeed,  as  he  also  said,  to  attempt 
to  do  so  would  go  against  our  basic  political 
creed  of  the  proper  limits  on  political  power. 
So  it  Is  a  part  of  the  responsible  exercise 
of  power  that  it  be  limited.  But  limitation 
is  not  the  only  responsibility:  power  also  has 
lis  positive  aspect.  We  can  attempt  too 
much,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so;  but  it 
Is  likewise  dangerous  to  attempt  too  little. 

The  question  before  this  conference  is 
thus  an  exceedingly  searching  question  and 
nobody  is  goin^  to  answer  it  in  a  half-hour 
speech — or,  for  tHat  matter,  in  a  half-day 
conference.  But  perhaps  I  can  share  \^-ith 
you  some  of  my  own  reflections  on  it. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  either  a  military 
or  an  economic  expert  to  know  that  the 
power  of  the  United  States  In  the  world  is 
irdeed  formidable  but  that  it  is  not  infinite. 
It  is  thus  of  crucial  importance  that  our 
Government  should  decide  wisely  in  Just 
what  situations  or  contingencies,  in  what 
form,  and  for  what  purpose,  our  national 
power  should  be  committed  or  pledged.  In 
these  decisions  the  President,  who  is  the 
Constitutional  head  of  the  foreign  policy 
process,  and  the  Congress,  must  all  play 
their  respective  parts.  The  President,  in 
exercising  his  responsibility,  must  rely'  on 
both  his  military  and  his  diplomatic  ad- 
visers. The  military  must  supply  the 
strength  when  and  if  It  is  needed:  but  it 
is  the  function  of  diplomacy  to  help  define 
the  commitments  for  which,  in  a  crisis,  that 
strength  might  be  invoked.  And  it  is  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  be  sure  that  our  com- 
mitments are  never  beyond  our  ability  to 
perfca-m. 

In  this  process.  Congress  has  the  very  es- 
sential responsibility  to  keep  the  President's 
policies  under  constant  review. 

Nor  does  one  have  to  be  a  poUUcal  scien- 
tist to  know  that  our  foreign  policy,  like  all 
our  national  policies,  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  American 
people.  Our  Constitution  was  framed,  in 
the  words  of  its  Preamble,  "to  secure  the 
blessings  of  Uberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  All  our  national  policies,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic,  can  be  referred  back  to 
this  root  Idea.  In  formulating  foreign  pol- 
icy it  is  vitally  Important  to  remember  this. 
Our  Government  must  not  be  carried  away 
by  a  presumptuous  desire  to  remake  the 
»'orld  In  our  own  image.  Its  fundamental 
responsibility  is  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people  by  whose  consent  it  governs. 

Now,  this  might  seem  to  Imply  a  narrow 
acnnltion— perhaps  even  an  isolationist  def- 
inition—of  our  national  Interests  abroad. 
But  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case.  We  know 
from  abundant  national  experience  that  Iso- 
lationism does  not  suffice  to  meet  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  American  people. 

Furthermore,  even  U  all  Americans  wanted 
10  turn  their  backs  on  the  world,  It  could 


not  be  done  for  long.  The  world  will  not 
leave  us  alone.  One  of  our  most  basic  na- 
tional needs  is  security.  We  want  to  be  able 
to  sleep  safely  in  our  beds  at  night.  It  is 
thus  a  basic  function  of  our  foreign  policy 
to  deter  hostile  attack— and.  more  affirma- 
tively, to  foster  an  environment  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world  in  which  our  kind 
of  free  society  can  be  secure. 

Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  basic  conceptions 
of  the  United  Nations,  whose  prim.iry  organ 
ch\rged  with  keeping  the  peace  is  named  the 
Security  Ccjur.cil.  And.  in  pursuit  of  our 
Cnarter  commitments,  we  have  from  the 
UN's  very  inception  eng.-^ged  in  international 
cooperation  over  a  tremendous  range  of  activ- 
ities— military,  economic,  technological,  cul- 
tural: and  in  many  form.: — bilateral  and  re- 
gional as  well  as  throtigh  the  UN  and  its 
specialized  agencies. 

Beyond  these  considerations.  t)iere  is  still 
another  reason  why  American  foreign  policy, 
if  it  is  responsive  to  our  peoples  needs  and 
desire?,  cannot  seek  security  either  in  isola- 
tion or  In  sheer  millt.irlsm. '  We  art  a  nation 
wliich  stands  for  something  In  world  history. 
"Certain  unalienable  rights"  were  proclaimed 
by  our  founding  fathers  in  1776  as  the  heri- 
tage of  "all  men"— not  Just  Americans. 
Abrah.im  Lincoln  said  there  was  "something 
In  that  Declaration  giving  liberty  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  for 
the  world,  for  all  future  time"  No  matter 
how  often  the  hard-boiled  advocates  of  Kcal- 
pohtik  reject  this  kind  of  talk  .as  romantic 
nonser.se.  it  keeps  coming  back:  it  is  deep 
In  our  American  character  to  believe  in  it. 
And  the  influence  of  those  brave  words  of 
1776.  in  country  after  country,  generation 
.'.tt«r  generation  down  to  our  own  day.  is  solid 
proof  that  these  are  among  the  universal 
ideas  In  history  and  that  they  do  move  men 
to  action  on  a  very  large  scale.  When  these 
Ideas  come  to  the  surface  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  demand  to  be  realized  in  political 
life,  our  national  conscience  does  not  allow 
us  to  be  indifferent  to  them. 

Now.  this  moral  commitment  does  not 
call  on  us  to  asstime  the  role  of  a  universal 
policeman,  or  to  attempt  to  bring  our  taiy 


tary  power  into  play  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  liberty  is  threatened  or  denied.  But 
neither  is  it  an  empty  abstraction.  Our 
great  alliances  such  as  NATO  are  living  proof 
that  our  strength  can  be  effectively  applied 
for  the  preservation  of  certain  universal 
values  which  yt  correctly  deem  to  be  in  the 
national  ii>t^rest.  Such  arrangements  are 
essential  while  we  continue  to  work  for  the 
day  when  the  United  Nations  will  be  able 
fully  to  perform  its  role  as  peacekeeper — 
a  role  which  we  strongly  support  and  for 
which  we  continually  seek  to  elicit  the  in- 
dispensable support  of  the  other  great 
powers. 

Of  course  it  would  be  presumptuous  fully 
to  pretend— to  others  or  to  ourselves— that 
our  idealism  makes  us  a  uniquely  virtuous 
nation.  This  talk  of  ideals  can  all  too  easily 
degenerate  into  that  kind  of  priggish  postur- 
ing wlilch  some  of  our  foreign  critics  Justi- 
fiably resent.  The  psalmist  tells  us  that 
man  is  created  "a  little  lower  than  the 
angels."  On  some  days  he  seems  to  be  quite  a 
lot  lower:  and  Americans  are  no  exception. 
If  we  are  the  least  bit  faithful  to  our  Ideals 
in  foreign  policy  It  is  not  because  we  are  a 
nation  of  holy  men  but  because  we  have 
what  we  hope  is  an  enlightened  conception 
of  our  own  national  self-interest.  We  per- 
sist in  our  ideals  of  universal  freedom  be- 
cause we  think  these  are  the  most  practical 
rules  by  which  men  can  live  in  an  imperfect 
world.  We  are  not  angels;  we  are,  at  our 
best,  pragmatic  idealists. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  the  American  people  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  U  very  extensive. 
It  embraces  our  physical  seciirity  from  at- 
tack, our  mamfold  affirmative  relations  with 
the  outside  world,  and— not  least  important— 


our  belief  in  the  universal  ideals  of  freedom. 
Yet  at  least  two  clear  limits  do  emerge: 

1.  O'ar  concrete  commitments  should  not 
exceed  our  probable  ability  to  fulfil!  them. 

2.  We  have  no  possible  interest  in  conquest 
or  in  imposing  a  particular  political  svstem 
or  ideology  on  others:  for  the  principle  v.? 
believe  in  is  freedom — including  the  basic 
right  of  every  people  to  self-determination,  to 
decide  their  own  political  deumy  Iree  of 
force,  which  is  a  right  explicltlv  affirmed  -n 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  world  we 
envision  will  not  be  an  empire  but  a  piuralis- 
tic  community  of  nations,  each  free  to  oe- 
termine  its  own  character  and  its  own  future. 

During  this  conference  you  w,ll  have  £n 
opportunity  to  test  the  validity  of  these  con- 
cepts— or  of  your  own  concepts— m  the  d:E- 
cu.5^ion  of  our  country's  policies  in  various 
regions,  includmcr  particularly  Vietnam. 
Since  I  cannot  be  u.th  you  to  the  end  per- 
haps you  Will  permit  me  to  niuke  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  problem  of  Vietnam  which 
is  of  such  great  concern  to  us  all.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  important  limit ; 
which  the  United  States  has  Imposed  on  its 
own  policie.s  m  that  area:  and  li.en  to  tay  u 
word  about  tlje  prospects  for  peace. 

The  limits  on  our  action  in  Vietnam  arc 
of  two  kinds:  first,  on  the  extent  of  the 
power  we  apply  m  the  area:  and  second,  on 
the  aims  that  we  seek  to  achieve. 

Both  these  kinds  of  limitation  were  made 
clear  by  President  Johnson  in  a  speech  al- 
most exactly  a  year  ago: 

"First,  some  ask  if  this  is  a  war  for  un- 
limited objectives.  The  answer  is  plain.  The 
answer  is   No.'  ... 

"Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  ...  is  not  con- 
quest: it  is  not  empire.  It  is  not  foreign  bases; 
it  IS  not  domination.  It  is.  simply  put.  just 
to  prevent  the  forceful  conquest"  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam. 

'Some  ask  about  the  risks  of  a  wider  war. 
perhaps  against  the  vast  land  armies  of  Red 
Cliina.  And  again  the  answer  is  No,'  never 
by  any  act  of  ours. 

'We  have  threatened  no  one.  and  we  will 
not.  We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we 
will  not." 

That  statement  by  the  President  is  as  ap- 
plicable today  as  it  was  when  he  mride  it  a 
year  ago. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  purpose  in 
■Vietnam  is  one  of  ideology  or  even  of  im- 
perial ambition.  It  is  not.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  for  our  Government  In  the  United  Na- 
tions last  September:  We  are  not  engaged 
in  a  "holy  war"  against  communism.  We  do 
.  not  seek  an  American  sphere  of  influence  In 
Asia;  nor  a  permanent  American  "presence" 
of  any  kind— military  or  otherwise — In  Viet- 
nam: nor  the  imposition  of  a  military  al- 
liance on  South  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  seek  to  do  any  injurv  to  Main- 
land China  nor  to  threaten  anv  of  its 
legitimate  interests. 

We  seek  to  assure  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  affirmative  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-determination- the  right  to  decide 
their  own  political  destiny  free  of  external 
interference  and  force  and  through  demo- 
cratic processes;  and  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  their  decision  whatever  it 
may  be.  We  do  not  seek  to  exclude  any 
segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
from  peaceful  participation  In  their  countrv's 
future.  We  support  the  early  consum.mation 
of  a  democratic  constitutional  system  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  welcome  the  progress  be- 
ing made  to  this  end. 

As  regards  North  'Vietnam,  we  have  i.o 
designs  on  its  territory,  and  we  do  not  seek 
to  overthrow  its  government  whatever  its 
ideology.  We  are  prepared  fully  to  respect 
Its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and 
to  enter  into  specific  undertakings  to  that 
end. 

We  believe  the  reunification  of  Vletn.im 
should  be  decided  upon  through  a  free  choice 
by   the  peoples  of  both   the   North   and   the 
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South  without  any  outside  Interference;  and 
the  results  of  that  choice  also  will  have 
our  full  support. 

Finally,  when  peace  Is  restored  we  are 
willing  to  make  a  major  commitment  of 
money,  talent  and  resources  to  a  multilateral 
cooperative  effort  to  bring  to  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Including  North  Vietnam,  the  benefits 
of  economic  and  social  reconstruction  and 
development  which  that  area  so  sorely  needs. 
In  all  these  declarations  the  earnest  of  our 
good  faith — and  of  our  honestly  limited  In- 
tentions In  Vietnam — Is  our  commitment  to 
a  negotiated  political  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  military  sit- 
uation during  the  past  two  years  has  not 
made  our  basic  American  peace  alms  any  less 
valid.  Nor  do  we  subscribe  to  the  false 
nction  that  a  strong  military  position  ob- 
viates the  desirability  of  seeking  peace 
through  negotiations. 

During  the  recent  Lunar  New  Year  truce 
In  Vietnam  there  were  reports  of  diplomatic 
developments,  especially  In  London,  which 
rekindled  the  hopes  of  many  people  around 
the  world  that  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  might  be  near.  Regrettably, 
those  hopes  have  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled. 
But  lest  hope  give  way  to  false  despair,  let 
me  make  this  unmistakably  clear; 

As  far  as  the  United  Suites  is  concerned, 
the  door  to  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In 
Vietnam  has  not  been  closed.  The  door  is 
still  open.  The  United  States  still  stands 
ready  to  negotiate  In  good  faith,  without 
preconditions,  to  resolve  all  outstanding 
questions. 

And  we  also  stand  ready  to  negotiate  .a 
phased  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
all  external  forces—those  from  North  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  those  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  aiding  South  Vietnam; 
and  we  favor  international  machinery,  either 
of  the  United  Nations  or  other  machinery,  to 
ensure  effective  supervision  of  such  a  with- 
drawal. In  such  a  process  neither  side  could 
de.lve  any  military  advantage  or  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  other. 

And  we  also  stand  ready,  as  I  told  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
September  22nd,  to  take  the  first  step — to 
order  a  cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  moment  we  are  assured, 
privately  or  otherwise,  that  this  step  will  be 
answered  promptly  by  a  corresponding  and 
appropriate  de-escalation  on  the  other  side. 
The  question  I  then  proposed  be  asked  of 
the  Government  of  Hanoi,  to  which  we 
would  be  prepared  to  receive,  either  a  private 
or  public  response,  still  remains  unanswered. 
That  question  Is:  Would  It  In  the  Interests 
of  peace,  and  In  response  to  a  prior  cessation 
by  the  United  States  of  the  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam,  take  corresponding  and 
timely  steps  to  reduce  or  bring  to  an  end 
Its  own  military  activities  against  South 
Vietnam? 

Our  approach  to  negotiations  still  remains 
flexible.  We  and  our  allies  do  not  ask  our 
adversaries  to  accept,  as  a  precondition  to 
discussions  or  negotiations,  any  point  of  ours 
to  which  they  may  have  objections.  Nor  do 
we  rule  out  the  discussion  of  any  points  of 
theirs,  however  difficult  they  might  appear 
to  us.  We  are  willing  to  discuss  and  nego- 
tiate not  only  our  own  points  but  Hanoi's 
four  points  and  those  emanating  from  any 
other  source.  Including  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations 

And  If,  as  some  recent  reports  seem  to 
Imply,  North  Vietnam  is  now  saying  that 
acceptance  by  us  of  Its  points  Is  not  a  pre- 
condition to  discussions  or  negotiations, 
then  the  prospects  are  more  promising. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  grave  dlffl- 
cultles  that  remain  to  be  resolved.  But 
surely  it  is  never  untimely  to  ask;  How  can 
we  best  move  toward  an  honorable  settle- 
ment? 

One  fact  well  worth  exploring  in  this  con- 
nection   is    that    both    sides    point    to    the 


Geneva  Agreements  as  an  acceptable  basis 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  Of  course  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  sure  that  both 
sides  interpret  the  Geneva  Agreements  in  the 
same  light.  If  It  can  be  said  that  the  real 
meaning  and  application  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  is  a  matter  for  genvune  negotia- 
tion, then  tills  would  be  a  significant  and 
hopeful  sign  of  the  prospects  for  settlement. 
In  addition.  If  these  agreements  are  to  be- 
come a  basis  for  settlement.  It  will  ob- 
viously be  necessary  to  revitalize  the  Inter- 
n.itional  machinery  which  they  provided  for 
svipervision  —  whicli  is  now  operating  under 
severe  limitations;  and  to  Incorporate  effec- 
tive international  guarantees;  and  to  update 
other  provisions  of  the  agreements  which  are 
out  of  date. 

But  the  greatest  weight  needed  to  tip  the 
bal.ince  toward  peace  is  something  more  fun- 
damental than  any  particular  negotiating 
point.  It  is.  on  both  sides,  the  will  to  re- 
solve all  remaining  issues—  not  by  uncondi- 
tional surrender  or  by  the  dictation  of  terms, 
but  through  a  process  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation whereby  nobody's  vital  Interests  are 
injured— In  other  words,  the  will  to  achieve 
a  politlc.il  solution. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has  that 
will. 

If  the  same  will  exists  on  both  sides,  the 
next  question  is  one  of  procedure.  One  well- 
tested  and  time-proven  method  Is  the  con- 
ference table.  President  Johnson  has  re- 
peatedly stated  our  readiness  to  Join  In  a 
conference  In  Geneva  In  Asia,  or  in  any 
other  suitable  place.  We  remain  prepared 
today  to  go  to  the  conference  table  as  soon 
as.  and  wherever,  our  adversaries  are  pre- 
pared to  Join  us. 

There  is  also  a  second  procedure  by  which 
to  pursue  a  political  settlement:  namely, 
private  negotiations — either  by  direct  con- 
tract or  through  an  Intermediary.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  private  method,  for 
In  a  situation  as  grave  as  this,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  negotiate  In  a  goldfish 
bowl. 

The  United  States  Government  stands 
ready  to  take  this  route  also  toward  a  politi- 
cal settlement;  and  we  also  stand  ready  to 
give  our  assurances  that  the  secrecy  and 
security  of  such  private  explorations  would 
be  safeguarded  on  our  side. 

We  would  also  continue  to  hope  that  ne- 
gotiations, whether  public  or  private,  might 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  mutual 
deescalatlon  of  the  conflict — even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formally  negotiated  cease-fire. 
Such  a  step  would  certainly  Improve  the 
atmosphere  for  successful  negotiation. 

Such,  then,  are  my  reflections  on  the  hopes 
for  a  political  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
These  hopes  are  founded  in  part  on  a  prem- 
ise which  agrees  very  much  with  the  spirit 
of  this  conference:  namely,  the  premise  of 
responsible  limits  both  on  oiu-  objectives  in 
Vietnam  and  on  the  methods  by  which  these 
objectives  are  pursued. 

It  may  seem  strange  and  contradictory  to 
hear  discussion  of  negotiation  In  the  midst 
of  battle.  The  frame  of  mind  appropriate 
to  fighting  and  the  frame  of  mind  appro- 
priate to  peacemaking  are  by  nature  very 
different.  And  yet  a  stage  inevitably  comes 
when  both  these  seemingly  contradictory  ef- 
forts must  go  on   side  by  side. 

Many  citizens,  viewing  this  complex  dual 
process,  are  likely  to  be  confused  and  dis- 
tressed by  what  seems  like  an  inconsistency 
In  their  leaders'  loiicies.  Some  complain 
that  the  talk  of  peace  suggests  a  weakening 
of  our  resolves  and  of  our  will  to  win. 

Simultaneously  others  complain  that  the 
continued  military  effort  suggests  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  adversary  to  his  knees,  to  break 
his  will— and  thus  casts  doubt  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  win  to  peace. 

The  great  dlfHculty  of  achieving  peace 
should  serve  to  remind  us  that  there  are 
substantial    conflicting    interests    at    stake 


which  stubbornly  resist  solution;  that  peace 
cannot  be  bought  at  any  price,  nor  can  real 
conflicts  of  purpose  be  waved  away  with  a 
magic  wand.  By  the  same  token,  the 
ferocity  of  war  should  not  be  an  incitement 
to  hatred  but  rather  a  stern  discipline— a 
reminder  of  the  Imperative  duty  to  deflne 
responsibility  the  limited  Interests  for  which 
our  soldiers  fight  and  which  a  peace  settle- 
ment must  protect. 

The  effort  to  make  such  a  responsible 
definition,  and  to  carry  it  through  the  proc- 
ess of  peace  negotiations,  is  "piled  high  with 
difficulty".  A  genuine  meeting  of  the  minds 
may  never  be  wholly  achieved.  It  is  unlikely 
that  terms  of  settlement  for  this  stubborn 
conflict  can  be  found  wlilch  would  be  wholly 
pleasing  to  eltlier  side.  But  It  is  in  our 
highest  national  interest  that  an  acceptable, 
livable  solution  should  be  found. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  patriotism,  which 
is  so  insplringly  displayed  on  the  battleflerti, 
is  not  also  present  at  the  negotiation  tablfc. 
All  our  recent  Presidents  have  testified  to 
our  country's  dedication  to  negotiation  as  a 
means  of  peacefully  bridging  differences. 

President  Eisenhower  said  In  1955.  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  Summit  Conference  with  the 
Soviet  leadership;  "We  shall  work  with  all 
others  .so  that  peaceful  and  reasonable  ne- 
gotiations may  replace  the  clash  of  the  bat- 
tlefield." 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, said:  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of 
fear.    But  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

And  President  Johnson  has  summed  up  the 
true  value  of  negotiation  as  follows: 

"To  negotiate  is  not  to  admit  failure.  It 
is  to  show  good  sense.  We  believe  that  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  working  as  long  as  par- 
ties stay  in  negotiation.  Only  when  bar- 
gaining breaks  off  do  we  speak  of  failure. 
And  so  also  in  foreign  policy.  There,  too,  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  resort  to  the  bargaining 
table  are  the  hallmarks  of  success." 

And  to  these  word:  the  President  added 
specifically; 

"This  rule  applies  without  qualification  to 
Vietnam.  We  shall  count  it  a  mark  of  suc- 
cess when  all  the  parties  to  that  dispute  are 
around  a  conference  table.  We  Americans 
are  experienced  in  bargaining,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  negotiation.  And  we  Ameri- 
cans know  the  nature  of  a  fair  bargain; 
none  need  fear  negotiating  with  us." 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  this  con- 
flict might  end  without  negotiations;  that 
our  adversaries  might  sooner  or  later  find 
the  burden  of  war  too  exhausting  and  that 
the  fighting  would  gradually  dwindle  to 
nothing.  But  our  meet  respected  military 
authorities  have  cautioned  us  not  to  expect 
that  this  will  happen  quickly,  and  that  we 
must  face  the  possibility  of  a  long  struggle. 
Surely,  if  there  Is  any  contribution  that 
diplomacy  can  make  to  hastening  a  Just  and 
honorable  end  of  this  struggle,  we  cannot  in 
all  conscience  spare  any  effort  or  any  labor, 
day  or  night,  to  make  that  contribution- 
no  matter  how  difficult  and  frustrating  the 
effort  may  be,  or  how  many  false  starts  and 
failures  and  new  beginnings  It  may  entail. 

In  Vietnam,  and  Indeed  wherever  there  Is 
conflict,  both  our  alms  and  our  means  must 
be  carefully  limited  and  defined.  But  there 
can  never  be  any  limits  on  our  commitment 
to  a  Just  and  honorable  peace;  nor  to  the 
patience  and  perseverance  with  which  we 
must  pursue  this  goal. 


DOMINICK  VINCENT  DANIELS- 
HONORARY  IRISHMAN 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  many  Members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  whose  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  from  the  "land  of 
.-^aints  and  scholars,"  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  welcome  to  our  ranks  the 
gentleman  from  the  14th  Congressional 
District.  Mr.  Daniels.  Last  Thursday 
night,  that  great  source  of  Irish  culture 
and  learning,  the  Irish-American  Asso- 
ciation of  Kearny,  N.J„  bestowed  the 
high  honor  of  honorary  Irishman  upon 
that  fine  broth  of  a  bye,  Dominick  Vin- 
cent Daniels,  of  Jersey  City. 

Just  today.  I  happened  to  glance 
through  the  pages  of  the  Hudson  Dis- 
patch and  on  page  11  appears  a  picture 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  New  Ross,  Ireland. 
Andrew  Minihan,  who  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  Sunday's  St.  Patricks  Day  cele- 
bration in  Jersey  City.  With  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  the  reviewing  stand  are  several 
distinguished  Hudson  County  political 
leaders  including  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  CoRNELrus  E.  Gallagher, 
Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan.  of  Jersey  City, 
and  the  Democratic  leader  of  Hudson 
County,  former  Jersey  City  Mayor  John 
V.  Kenny,  and  ouj-  newest  Irishman,  who 
after  only  24  hours  in  the  fold,  looks 
right  at  home  with  his  fellow  Irish- 
Americans. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Irish,  honorary 
and  otherwise,  in  the  Third  District  join 
with  me  in  wishing  the  very  best  of 
everything  to  Erin's  adopted  son. 
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THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK  OUT  ON  THE 
CASEY  GUN  BILLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Issue 
before  this  Congress  has  stirred  the  peo- 
ple so  deeply  as  efforts  to  enact  severe 
restrictions  on  the  law-abiding  sale,  pos- 
session, and  transportation  of  firearms. 

My  colleagues,  like  myself,  have  been 
deluged  with  mail— all  with  one  central 
theme:  Since  gun  crimes  are  the  prob- 
lem, punish  the  criminal,  not  the  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  This  is  the 
mam  thrust  of  legislation  I  have  au- 
thored, pending  before  two  committees 
of  the  House:  H.R.  360  before  Ways  and 
Means,  and  a  bill  with  identical  provi- 
sions. H.R.  6137,  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  would  set  a  manda- 
te rj-  10-year  Federal  prison  sentence  for 
use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  in  commis- 
sion of  major  crimes  of  violence  on  first 
offense,  and  25  years  on  any  subsequent 
offense. 

The  support  given  my  bills  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  is  phenomenal. 

The  letters  pouring  into  my  office  show 
that  the  people  see  this  problem  in  the 
cold,  simple  terms  It  deserves.  They 
know  we  have  a  problem  when  a  busi- 


nessman is  repeatedly  robbed  at  gun- 
point, our  people  are  assaulted,  raped, 
and  murdered.  But  they  know  that  it  is 
not  the  decent  hunters,  gun  collectors, 
gunsmiths,  or  the  millions  of  frightened 
Americans  who  own  guns  for  protection 
of  their  loved  ones  who  are  causing  the 
problem.  It  is  the  criminal.  And  the 
only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  strike  at  the 
criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  for  they 
speak  with  a  simple  wisdom  that  cuts 
thi'ough  the  morass  of  redtape  and  re- 
sti'icticns  that  some  wish  to  surround 
us  with.  I  know  how  my  constituents 
feel  on  this  controversial  issue.  And  I 
think,  from  the  letters  I  am  receiving, 
I  know  how  many  of  those  my  colleagues 
are  privileged  to  represent  feel  on  this 
subject.  And  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  whole  area  of  legisla- 
tion, I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  just  a  few 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  on  this 
matter: 

Hub  City  Riifxe  A.-  Pistol  Club. 

Lafayette.  La.,  March  12,  1967. 
ll-sn.  Bob  Casey, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Casey:  The  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  affiliated  gun  clubs  will  support 
legislation  that  prevents  criminal  abuse  of 
firearms  while  not  overly  restricting  or  pe- 
nalizing law-abiding  citizens.  We  strongly 
supported  your  H.R.  5380  aimed  at  the  crim- 
inals rather  than  U.S.  citizens  of  good  repute. 
The  attached  "Public  Forum"  letter  ex- 
presses some  of  our  feelings  on  Senate  Bill 
S.  1  (HR  5384).  crime  and  the  effective- 
ness of  NRA  firearms  training  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  letter. 
we  disagree  with  the  Dodd-Celler  Bill  .n 
its  attempt  to  establish  a  CAUSAL  relation- 
ship  between  availability  of  firearms  and 
the  occurrence  of  crime.  After  all.  the  NRA 
has  approximately  800.000  -nembers  who  do 
not  go  around  committing  crimes.  And  we 
remember  that  about  37  states  have  provi- 
sions in  their  constitutions  guaranteeing 
rights  to  citizens  to  possess  firearms  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  The  lOth  Amendment  is 
second  in  Importance  only  to  the  2nd 
Amendment.  Please  give  us  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  COWART, 

President. 

Hub  City  Rifle  &  Pistol  Club. 

Lafayette,  La.,  March  2,  1967. 
Public  Forum,  Daily  Advertiser 

Gentlemen:  City  and  State  officials  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  rising  crime  rates  long  ago. 
The  Federal  government,  after  years  of 
"winking"  at  crime,  "smiling"  at  demon- 
strations, and  "scoffing"  at  property  rights 
of  lawful  citizens,  finally  recognized  this 
danger  and  formed  the  National  Crime 
Commission. 

Among  200  recommendations  is  one  im- 
portant to  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
affiliated  gun  clubs,  and  aU  law  abiding 
citizens;  "Further  restrictions  on  the  sale 
and  possession  of  firearms."  This  method 
supported  by  President  Johnson,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress  as  S.  1;  identical 
to  last  years'  Dodd  Bill  S.  1592.  S.  1  con- 
tains several  features  supported  tv  the  NRA. 
However,  we  oppose  several  objectional  pro- 
visions until  re-worded.  While  crime 
flourishes  our  "leaders"  would  protect  us  by 
disarming  us.  Senator  J.  Tydlngs,  support- 
ing S.  1,  said:  "Of  225  law  men  killed  by 
cnmlnals  in  the  last  4  years,  95 '"c  were  shot 
to  death.  Seventy-three  ^o  of  the  klUers 
had  been  convicted  of  crimes  before."  We 
believe  if  these  criminals  had  remained  in 


prison  156  officers  would  be  alive.  The  "ease" 
of  obtaining  a  gun  is  reduced  if  the  criminal 
is  behind  bars.  Operating  prisons  cost  SI 
billion  a.  year.  Crime  costs  Ui  $21  biiiior.  .; 
year.  Spending  $i  to  save  $21  is  good 
economics. 

Detroit  store-owners,  frustrated  with  in- 
creased burglaries,  held  gun  climes  super- 
vised by  NRA  representative?  Results  liave 
been  encouraging.  The  Orlando,  Florid.. 
■■Senuncl"  and  city  police  sponsor>.'d  clasrcs 
in  handgun  safety  for  women  after  a  serUs 
of  robberies  and  a.ssaults  m  their  home'?. 
Some  500  were  expected:  however.  2.500 
crowded  to  the  range  for  training.  Laf-r 
on,  reports  of  rapes  dropped  to  zero  atsaults 
decreiised  sharply,  and  only  one  prowler  was 
reported. 

The  Hub  City  Rifle  &  Pistol  Club  is  be- 
Rinnmg  B.;s;c  Rifle  and  Pistol  c'asses  March 
7.  1967.  Send  your  name,  age  and  address 
to:  "BASIC  TRAINING".  Box  51704  OC^- 
or  call  CE24377  or  45721  AFTER  5  PM. 

H.     M.     COWABT. 

Eiccutiic  Committee,  Hub  Citv  R  &  P 

Club. 

Odessa.  Tex.  March  5. 1967 
Df.ar  Congressman  Casey  :  As  a  hunter  ai.d 
shooter  I  am  \ery  much  in  favor  of  yo;ir 
bill  H.R.  360,  Congressman  Sikes  bill  H.R 
2839  and  the  Natonal  Rifle  Assoc  amendment 
to  the  Machine  Gun  Act.  I  believe  these 
bills  are  the  belter  approach  to  gun  le^:  - 
lation.  ° 

I  am  against  the  Dodd  bill  S  1  and  t'le 
Celler  bill  H.R.  5384.  I  don't  want  to  lose  the 
right  to  purchase  a  pun  from  out  of  state  if 
I  so  desire.  This  would  not  stop  a  criminal 
from  obtaining  a  gun  and  would  hurt  spori.s- 
men  and  hunters. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  these  bUls  and 
pu.'sh    your   own.      I    know    you    will   do   this 
or    you    never   would   have   Unroduced    vour 
o-A-n  bill  H  R.  360, 
Yours  truly, 

MArRicE  A.  CahpentcR 

March  2,  1967. 
Congressman  Robert  Casey. 

De.ar    Texas   Representative:    I've   wri'acn 
to  everyone  I  know  in  Washington  to  please 
support  your  bill  HM.  360. 
VVho  nred?  Firearm  Control? 
No    one    seems    to    know — Criminals    ca-i 
make  zip-guns  for  99«io%  Of  their  crimes 
Thanks. 

Mtles  Phillips  (retired) . 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

GLASTONBtTRY.  CONN  . 

February  28. 1967 
Congressman  Robert  Casey. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  vour  efforts  i,n 
fighting  unjust  firearms  legislation  and  far 
taking  such  action  as  vou  have  proposed  ih- 
your  Bill,  HR    360 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  correspondence 
to  my  Senator  and  Congressman  urging  their 
support  of  your  bill. 

With  best  wishes  and  hope  for  a  reason- 
able solution   to  this  difficult   problem. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Bradley  J  Phohaska. 


Bethel,  Pa  . 
Februarp  27,  1967. 
Congressmin  Robert  Casey. 
House  of  Reprcsentatirrs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Robert  Casey  :  It  has  been 
popular  of  late  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
on  TP.iic  and  television  to  conclude  that  most 
people  agree  that  some  additional  Federal 
firearms  control  is  needed  in  the  very  near 
future. 

However.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  conclu- 
sion because  I  feel  that  a  limiutlon  of  fire- 
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March  22,  196: 


arms  will  definitely  not  deter  the  criminal. 
But  I  would  favor  the  bill  already  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  yourself, 
providing  mandatory  prison  terms,  for  those 
who  commit  certain  criminal  acts  while 
armed  with  a  firearm.  This  bill  Is  H  R.  360 
Introduced  on  January  10,  1967  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

Let  us   not   tie   up  a  pleasant,   wholesome 
sport   (hunting)    with  a  lot  of  "Red  Tape". 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  truly. 

Ronald  L.  Snyder. 

Lttbbock,  Tex. 

Sir:  A  line  to  you  to  express  my  thanks 
to  you  for  support  on  good  firearni  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  and  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  committee  hearings  on  Senate  No.  1  and 
H  R.  No.  5384.  Seeing  as  to  how  nothing 
much  has  changed  In  the  views  of  this  bill 
I  wish  to  again  express  my  opposition  to 
them. 

Knowing  your  views  on  these  bills  from  the 
prist  I  wish  to  urge  you  to  again  represent 
those  of  us  Involved  In  this  matter  with  your 
s<3und  Judgment.  Thanking  you  again,  I 
remain  — 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bert  Lloyd. 

Richland,  Wash., 

March  7.  1967. 
Congressman  Robert  Casey. 
Houxe  of  Representative'!. 
Washirgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Casey:  May  I  take  a  little  of  your 
time  to  compliment  you  on  the  provisions 
of  your  bill,  H  R  360? 

I  believe  it  Is  a  most  realistic  approach  and 
will  do  more  to  stop  the  criminals  use  of 
firearms  than  any  law  that  could  be  put  on 
the  books. 

Have  written  to  Congresswoman  Catherine 
May.  of  this  district,  asking  her  to  support 
your  bill,  and  hope  that  you  will  be  success- 
ful In  your  efforts . 
Respectfully, 

Lafe  H   Myers 

MooRHEAD,  Minn., 

March  6.  1967. 
Congressman  Robert  Casey, 
House  of  Repre.'<cntatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  We  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  firearms  legislation  such 
as  you  Introduced  It  Is  our  hope  that  legis- 
lation that  pvinishes  criminals  will  succeed, 
while  restrictive  legislation  such  as  Bill  5384 
will  fall. 

We  here  in  Minnesota  will  be  an  affected 
by  poor  legislation  as  anyone  else  in  the 
country,  we  are  wishing  you  the  best  of  luck 
on  your  proposed  bill  which  we  hope  will 
solve  many  serious  firearms  problems. 
Respectfully. 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  McHuco. 

Glastonbury.  Conn  . 

March  3.  1967. 
C^ngres.sman  Robert  Casey, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Caret:  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
In  fighting  unnecessary  strict  firearms  legis- 
lation and  for  your  action  in  your  proposed 
Bill  H  R.  360 

Enclosed   are   copies   of  correspondence   to 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  Congressman  Daddarlo 
urging  their  support  of  your  bill. 
Yours  truly, 

Carlton  W.  Cooper. 

Johnston.  Chapman  &  Associates, 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Hon  Bob  Casey, 
Member,  U.S.  Congres.'f, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  Tliis  writer  agrees  something 
needs  to  be  done  about  crime,  criminals,  and 


killings.     However  if  he  wanted  to  kill  some- 
one bad  enough  a  way  could  be  found. 

My  family  owns  between  35  and  50  flre 
arms  of  variovis  types,  and  we  are  avid 
sportsmen.  We  believe  that  the  public 
could  best  be  satisfied  on  fire  arm  controls 
through  HR.  360  and  H.R.  2830.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  H.R.  iS-l )  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  right  to  bear  arms  at  one's 
aiscretlon  or  would  soon  lead  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  own  some  weapons  that  were  US. 
Military  and  in  the  past  some  from  other 
countries,  and  these  weapons  In  no  way 
made  me  a   thief,  murderer,  or  maniac. 

This  writer  is  urging  you  to  act  in  the  best 
Interest    of    the    public    by    voting    for    H.R. 
3C0  and  H  R.  2839  and  against  5384. 
Yours  truly, 

Barney  Chapman, 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  This  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  President.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested. 

R.  E.  D. 
"March  1,  1967. 
"The  President  of  the  United  States, 
'■The  White  House 
"Washingt07i.  DC. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  been 
watching  with  alarm,  for  some  time,  the  drive 
by  many  of  our  legislators  to  disarm  the 
ordinary  law-abiding  citizens  of  America 
with  over-restrictive  gun  laws. 

"In  your  speech  last  February  6,  I  was 
amazed  and  disturbed  that  you  were  also  In 
favor  of  firearm  restrictions  of  this  type.  The 
type  of  legislation  you  are  asking  for  would 
restrict  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  sportsman 
and  our  business  men  who  deal  in  sporting 
goods. 

"I  do  not  understand  why  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, who  might  want  to  own  or  purchase 
a  firearm,  should  be  punished  and  penalized 
by  this  type  of  legislation. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  Congressman 
Robert  Casey  of  Texas  has  put  forth  a  Bill 
that  is  most  reasonable.  It  places  the  re- 
striction and  the  punishment  on  the  crimi- 
nal, where  it  should  be.  This  Bill  would  re- 
quire a  mandatory  prison  term  for  all  crimi- 
nals committing  certain  acts  while  armed. 

"I  think  If  we  have  new  legislation,  the 
puni.shment  and  penalty  should  be  put  where 
it  belongs-~on  the  criminal — and  not  on  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  might  want  to  own  a 
firearm  for  protection  or  sport. 
"Yours  respectfully, 

"Richard  DeStkpanis. 
"Memphis.  Tenn.  " 

First  National  Bank  Building. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  February  28.  1967. 
Hon.  RoBFRT  R    Casey. 

House  of  Representatives.  Longuorth  House 
Office    Building.    Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  I  am  WTlting  to  Inform 
you  that  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
"State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1967"    (so-called   The   Dodd-Celler   BUI). 

My  feelings  are  that  this  bill  is  unreason- 
ably restrictive  and  in  some  instances  loosely 
and  carele.s.cly  written.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  already  have  ample  laws  covering  the  use 
of  firearms  and  they  would  be  much  more 
etTective  IX  implemented  by  better  law  en- 
forcement and  vigorous  court  prosecution 
and  punishment. 

I  do  feel  that  a  reasonable  approach  to 
firearms  control  is  shown  In  House  Bill  No. 
360  Introduced  January  10.  1967.  and  House 
BUI  No  2839  introduced  January  18.  1967, 
both  of  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  respectfully  request  your  support  of 
these  measures  and  your  help  in  repudiating 
Senator  Dodd's  Bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  R.  Spence. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washijigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  certain  that  you  are  con- 
cerned about  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of 
your  constituents  regarding  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  am  therefore  writing  you  with  re- 
gard to  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  bill  S.  i 
and  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler's  bill  H  R. 
5384.  I  was  opposed  to  Senator  Dodd's  first 
attempt  to  enact  firearms  legislation  and  I 
am  even  more  firmly  opposed  to  his  latest 
attempt. 

President  Johnson  and  others  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Sullivan  Law  in  New  York  as 
a  desirable  law  but  have  failed  consistently 
to  quote  or  show  any  statistics  that  demon- 
strate that  New  York  has  realized  a  better 
law  enforcement  effort  as  a  result  of  this 
law. 

I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, the  status  of  these  firearms  bills  and 
feel  that  Congressman  Robert  Casey's  bill 
HR.  360  contains  more  provisions  that  m 
my  opinion  would  adequately  protect  us. 
while  still  allowing  firearms  to  be  used  in 
legitimate  pursuits. 

I  will  certainly  appreciate  any  efforts  on 
your  part  to  see  that  Intelligent  legislation 
is  passed  controlling  firearms  rather  than 
an  emotional  set  of  restrictions  that  will  in- 
evitably disarm  law-abiding  citizens. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  I.  Westmacott. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
Congress. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Casey:  I  have  Just 
learned  that  you  have  reintroduced  bill  H  R. 
4212. 

I  am  for  your  bill   100 'r.     I  believe  that 
your  bill  Is  the  only  way  to  lower  the  crime 
rate  of  our  country. 
Yours, 

Neil  Blirchell. 

Rock  City.  III., 

March  10.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning 
S.  1.  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
of  Connecticut,  and  H.R.  5384,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  in 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  known 
as  "State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1967". 

In  our  nation  today  we  have  a  crime  prob- 
lem when  juveniles,  convicted  felons,  and 
undesirables  can  so  easily  prowl  the  streets 
with  cars,  motorbikes,  knives,  firearms,  drugs, 
tire  irons  and  chains  and  other  assorted 
weapons. 

However.  I  do  not  think  S.  1  or  H.R,  5384 
is  the  total  legislative  answer  to  this  problem. 
I  strongly  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  prohibits  outright 
the  interstate  sale  of  handguns,  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  Individuals;  and  which  sets  the 
minimum  age  for  the  purchase  of  a  handgun 
at  21  years,  and  the  minimum  age  for  the 
purchase  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun  at  18  years 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  lawless- 
ness and  prevalence  of  violent  crime  in  our 
nation  is  nut  due  to  the  easy  availability  of 
firearms,  but  other  social  and  religious  fac- 
tors. 

I  am  hopeful  that  any  firearms  legislation 
enacted  by  the  90th  Congress  will  aid  in  the 
fight  against  crime  and  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms,  but  will  not  be  enacted  out  of  fear 
or  hatred  of  firearms  and  will  not  unduly 
restrict  the  citizen  to  purchase,  possess,  and 
u.se  private  firearms  for  lawful  purix)ses. 

In  this  regard  I  strongly  urge  your  support 
for  H.R.  360,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Robert  Casey  of  Texas,  providing  mandatory 
prison  terms  for  those  who  commit  certain 
criminal    acts   while   armed   with   a  firearm; 
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and  for  HR.  2839.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  of  Florida,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  make  It  a  federal 
offense  for  a  federally  licensed  manufacturer 
or  dealer  to  ship  any  firearm  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  the  state  to  which  the  firearm  Is  being 
sent. 

Sincerely  yours, 
The  Reverend  William  M  Munson. 
P.S. — Thank  you  for  H.R.  360. 

Dallas.  Tex., 

March  9.  1967. 
Congressman  Robert  Casey. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Your  bill.  HR 
360,  Is  a  direct  attack  on  a  specific  problem: 
the  criminal  acts  committed  by  gun-bear- 
ing persons  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
measure  and  endorse  your  work  towards  Us 
passage. 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  Senator  Dodd 
and  Congressman  Celler's  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967  In  that  it  is 
unduly  demanding  of  the  peaceable  gun 
collector  and  hobbyist  whose  sources  are 
frequently  remote  from  his  residence.  It  Is 
an  indirect  attack  on  the  problem  which 
will  effectively  halt  interstate  traffic  iii  fire- 
arms for  the  honest  citizen,  but  will  do  very 
little  to  actually  curb  the  criminal  acquisi- 
tion of  arms. 

I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  360.  and  to 
work  for  the  defeat  of  H  R.  5384  (SI)  with 
the  full  vigor  of  your  capacity  and  with  the 
backing  of  your  coiiEtituents  and  with  their 
trust. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Mason. 

Fort  Worth.   Te.\-.. 

March  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Boa  Casey. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Casey:  This  letter  is 
being  written  to  thank  you  for  tlie  stand 
you  are  taking  on  new  efforts  to  curb  fire- 
arm sales  and  it  also  is  being  written  to 
encourage  you  to  even  harder  efforts  to 
combat  this  seemingly  determined  group  to 
weaken  our  way  of  life  and  infringe  on  our 
freedoms. 

It  is  hard  for  myself  and  many  other 
American  citizens  to  understand  wliy  there 
is  such  an  effort  to  take  from  us  our  rights 
one  by  one.  It  is  even  harder  to  under- 
stand why  leaders  and  other  high  officials 
will  use  the  tactics  that  are  being  used  to 
gain  an  end  that  can  do  nothing  but  worsen 
the  condition  they  claim  thev  want  to  alle- 
viate. 

Once    again,    thank    you    for    your    efforts 
and  may  your  struggle  be  a  victorious  one. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  R    Phall. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  continue  In  your  efforts 
to  control  the  crime  In  our  country.  Your 
"manadatory  prison  sentence"  bill  sounds 
like  a  direct  &  workable  approach  to  the 
gun-crime  problem. 

Very  Respectfully 

David  Fritz  Reins, 

Shootin'  Dutchmen. 
HiLLCREST  Heights,  Md. 

March  15,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  As  a  law  abiding  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Washington. 
D  C  I  support  your  Bills  concerning  firearms 
iOC:  .  I  think  If  your  Bills  HR-360  and  6137 
became  law  they  will  go  a  long  way  In  the 
fight  against  crime.  The  armed  criminal  will 
be  put  In  Jail  for  a  long  time.  And  If  In 
Jail  he  can't  rob  or  hurt  any  one  there. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  that  three  times 
In   the  past   five   months   members   of  my 


family  have  been  robbed  in  street  robberies. 
No  gun  was  used.     This  points  out   even  if 
there  were  no  Guns  crime  would  still  happen. 
Yours  Truly 

Dawson  H.  Grant. 
Washington,  DC 

P.S. — I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  staff 
for  the  copies  of  your  bills  I  received  in  the 
mail  from  your  office. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Congressman  Bob  Casey. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you  for  the  very  fine  Job  that  you 
are  doing  in  Congress.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  your  stand  on  the  firearms  con- 
trol isiue. 

The  citizens  of  Teniiessee  support  your 
stand  against  laws  that  unduly  infringe 
upon  or  deny  the  rights  of  all  Americans  to 
purchase,  possess  and  use  firearms  for  law- 
ful purposes. 

With  best  wishes  and  .indcEt  regards.  1 
am. 

Sincerely. 

Ld  Tl  cker. 

POIISVILLE.    Pa., 

.1/arr;i  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.sliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Casey:  I  approve  of  H.H.  360. 
If  enacted  into  law  H.R.  360  would  severly 
penalize  the  criminal  but  would  not  hinder 
any  law  ab.ding  citizen.  Tins  type  of  law. 
fully  enforced,  would  drastically  reduce  the 
u.,e  of  firearms  in  all  types  of  crimes. 

As    a    life    member    of    the    N  R.A,.    I    am 
against  restrictive  useless  gun  laws.     Thank 
you   for   introducing   a   sensible   and   much 
needed  piece  of  legislation. 
Very  Truly  Yours. 

Charles  E.  Daniels. 

E.ast  Middlebury.  Vt.. 

March  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington .  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  This  is  to  let  you  know 
that  I  will  gladly  support  your  firearms  bill 
H.R.  360.  In  fact  I  ha\e  written  my  Repre- 
sentative asking  him  to  support  your  bill 
which  I  believe  has  good  sense. 

I  want  to  please  ask  you  to  do  anything 
you  can  to  oppose  the  Dodd  bill,  which  I 
understand  Is  now  S.  1  and  also  the  bill  in- 
troduced bv  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (N.Y.) 
5384. 

Tlie  Dodd  bill  or  the  Celler  bill  either  one. 
would  make  it  difficult  if  not  almost  impos- 
sible for  thousands  of  honest  sportsmen  to 
obtain  firearms.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  needing  a  gun  to  protect  his  home 
and  family  to  own  a  gun. 

Furthermore,  placing  firearms  control  un- 
der criminal  law  is  Just  another  step  toward 
treating  every  honest  gun  owner  as  a  crim- 
inal, only  because  he  owns  a  firearm.  Surely 
a  determined  criminal  will  get  a  gun  if  he 
wants  one.  whether  he  breaks  a  law  or  not. 
I  feel  that  in  our  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
where  police  seldom  appear,  the  right  to  have 
a  gun  in  the  home  is  a  strong  deterrent  to  any 
criminal.  The  police  are  seldom  on  the 
scene  when  the  crime  takes  place,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  eight  nurses  were  murdered. 

I  hope  we  agree  that  we  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  complete  con- 
trol over  all  local  gun  laws  in  the  country, 
I  agree  that  some  federal  and  state  gun  laws 
may  be  necessary  for  extreme  abuses.  This 
should  be  done  without  penalizing  millions 
of  honest  gun  owners. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Milton  R.  Elmer. 


Baytown,  Tex  . 

March  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
sensible  remarks  on  this  foolish  gun  legisla- 
tion that  is  being  proposed.  Many  other 
Baytownians  are  full  of  praise  for  your  able 
reproteiuation, 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  support  for 
your  bill.  As  I  told  you  in  a  letter  last  year, 
I  think  your  bill  will  do  more  tc  prevent 
crime  than  anti-gun  bills  now  pending.  Sir. 
as  an  old  timer  it  seems  to  me  we  have  b':.: 
over  backwards  to  see  that  law  violators 
have  all  of  their  right,«.  Even  to  the  point  of 
coddling  criminals 

I  have  often  thought  how  disgusting  ;t 
must  be  to  our  Police.  Who  risk  their  life  to 
apprehend  such  people  only  to  have  them 
turned   loose   on   some   technicality. 

I  am  p;e..^ed  with  the  splendid  Job  the 
Ethics  Committee  is  doing. 

Thanks  for  your  very  splendid  representa- 
t'o-- 

Your;   T.-uly. 

Dewey  Womack. 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 

March  14,  1967. 
Hi^n.  n    BERT  Casly. 
U.S.  Ho-cr  of  Representatives, 
Wash  ill  gto-i.  DC. 

Dear  Congressm.'in  Casey;  I  wish  to  re- 
t.pe..fu:;y  exprets  my  concern  about  proposed 
federal  gun  laws  being  proposed,  I  am  op- 
poc-ed  to  H  R.  5384  because  it  infers  that  all 
cui^-tns  are  crinn;i:ils.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
HR  5384  v.-.n  only  make  it  more  difficult,  ex- 
pensive and  humiliating  for  a  l,iw  abiding 
citize:i  to  buy  a  fire  arm  of  his  choice-^ 
neither  will  it  in  any  way  prevent  a  person 
with  criminal  intentions  from  obtaining  a 
fire  arm. 

I   do   believe   that   your   bill   HR    360  is   a 
much  more  practical  appro.ich  to  the  prob- 
lem of  criminal  control. 
Respcrtfully, 

Philip  W    M(:Cre\dy. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  How.ird]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  iri  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'VKER  pro  tempore  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleninn 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  49  years 
a.ao.  the  Byelorussian  people  declared 
their  independence,  ending  nearly  three 
and  one-half  centuries  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. Regardless  of  the  number  of 
generations  which  had  passed  during 
those  dark  centuiies,  regardless  of  the 
continuing  attempt  to  destroy  Byelo- 
russian national  conciousness  to  which 
these  people  were  subjected  durinc 
these  dark  centuries,  one  generation 
transmitted  to  another  Byelorussian  na- 
tional identity,  cultural  identity,  and 
pspirations  for  independence. 

Even  in  this  century  alone,  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  been  dominated  by 
first  czarist  Russia,  then  Germany,  then 
divided  between  Communist  Russia  and 
Poland,  again  occupied  by  Germany,  only 
to  be  reoccupied  by  Commimist  Russia. 
Their  short-lived  independence,  their 
only  brief  respite  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, occurred  between  invasion  by  Ger- 
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r.-.nny  during  the  First  World  War  and 
the  heartbrpakins  division  of  their  na- 
tion by  Russia  and  Poland. 

Today  the  Byelorussian  people  live 
under  a  Communist  regime  imposed  on 
l.em  by  the  Sovia  Union.  Yet  in  their 
]  earta  must,  be  a  continual  aclie  for  the 
r^tjration  of  tiie  independence  so 
roruptiy  torn  away  from  Uiem.  The 
l^yclorussian  peopie  hve  with  the  memory 
of  losses — the  loss  of  their  independence. 
V^2  lass  of  lives  of  their  loved  ones  who 
fought  for  that  indcj^endencc  or  voiced 
o;)pDsition  to  Russian  Communi.st  dom- 
i..alion,  tlie  lOoS  of  the  .synibols  of  tiicir 
cuitaral  heritauie  destroyed  by  the  Rus- 
f  in: .  and  even  to  a  great  extent  the  loss 
cf  their  ori'^.inal  lancuafTc  which  has  been 
oTici^lly  modified  by  the  Rus'^inns. 
Tronic  as  that  memory  is,  it  will  continue 
to  sustain  the  Byelorussian  conscious- 
r '.-.s.  These  valiant  people  will  never 
submit  to  the  continuing  efforts  to 
destroy  their  national  and  cultural 
heritage. 

Today  we  wish  to  reainrm  our  moral 
K..ppart  and  rcs::)eet  for  these  tormented 
people.  May  their  eventual  liberation 
vhich  justice  must  brin-:  be  hastened. 


PROPOSING  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  STANDARDS  FOR  MEDICAL 
DEVICES 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FuquaI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rlcord 
fi.Kl  inelude  exf  r.Tnetnis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  live  in 
f.n  aae  of  acceleration. 

The  scientific  advancement  of  man- 
kind startles  the  imagination.  We  move 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  at 
the  end  of  a  mere  decade,  what  life  was 
like  at  the  beKinnim;  of  that  decade. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  only 
one  phase  of  that  acceleration,  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science.  I  would 
further  restrict  myself  to  the  bill  which 
I  am  introducinii  tcday  that  would  create 
a  "National  Medical  Devices  Standards 
Commission." 

When  we  think  toward  the  year  2000, 
it  is  not  without  the  realm  of  reason  to 
see  an  asre  when  artificial  orpans,  hearts, 
hmps,  and  stomachs  will  be  commonly 
available. 

An  article  I  read  not  many  months  ago 
predicted  pocket  radar  for  the  blind  to 
scan  their  surroundincrs  with  a  comp2.r- 
able  device  to  let  the  deaf  "hear." 

Artificial  arms  and  legs  might  be 
motorized  and  computerized,  perhaps 
linked  to  the  brain,  so  that  the  wearer 
win  find  his  impulse  translated  into 
action. 

Today  we  see  such  fantastic  work  being 
carried  on  In  the  field  of  human  concep- 
tion, that  one  can  only  guess  what  the 
lUturc  holds  as  man  grasps  the  beginning 
of  life. 

Experts  freely  predict  elimination  of 
bacterial  and  viral  diseases.  It  Is  pre- 
dicted that  the  secret  to  cancer  will  be 
found. 


The.se  pronouncements  are  not  half  as 
fantastic  as  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
10  years  ago  to  predict  that  we  would 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970. 

Who  disi-Hites  our  abilitv  to  do  so  to- 
day' 

\Vl'  live  in  an  a^e  of  miracles. 

In  order  to  rid  this  world  of  dLscase 
and  sickness,  it  is  necessary  that  we  ex- 
periment. It  is  imperative  that  we  ad- 
vance In  medical  techirjlogy  and  m  the 
devolopm.cnt  of  new  medical  devices  and 
in?t  uine'.Uation. 

My  purpo'=c  is  not  to  .say  that  there 
is  no  need  for  re?Tulatio!i  of  surh  experi- 
mentation and  development.  My  point 
i.s  that  such  standards  mii.st  be  developed 
wi:ii  the  advice  cf  tlio  best  minds  in  the 
L.nd  in  this  field. 

Otiurv.  ..sc,  v.e  might  find  cur.^^eUes 
with  restrictive  legislation  wliich  would 
lu-mpcr  qualiHed  and  competent  sur- 
eeons  rnd  dcKrtors  in  their  quests  for 
knowlcdso — f.r  experimentation  which 
woul;i  lead  to  advancement  in  medical 
sconce. 

Thi';  subject  i.s  biou:;ht  graphically  to 
mind  in  the  President's  mes.sage  call- 
ing for  some  standards  in  this  field.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  this  is  a 
field  that  does  not  need  standards. 

Cei  tainly  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  be  guarded  against  quacks,  from 
un.scrupulous  manufacturers  whose  de- 
vices can  injure  or  kill,  from  sheer  in- 
c:>mpetence  and  neglect. 

This  i.3  what  the  President  wants  to 
guard  against. 

It  is  what  I  want.  But  I  feel  that  we 
can  pluir-'e  hell  bent  for  leather  into  an 
area  v.heic  httle  is  known.  This  is  no 
small  matter  and  one  which  I  feel  can 
easily  be  glossed  over  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  or  any  aeency. 

The  harm  which  could  come  to  medi- 
cal science  through  improper  regulation 
can  be  as  hai-mful  as  no  regulation  at 
all. 

What  men  of  good  will  who  have 
studied  this  problem  want  is  for  the 
American  people  to  be  protected,  while 
at  tire  same  time,  not  limit  the  work  of 
competent  scientists  and  phy.sicians. 

In  private  industiy,  we  have  a  mass 
of  reseai-ch  going  on  in  developing  new- 
instruments,  medical  devices,  artificial 
limbs,  and  organs.  This  work  goes  on, 
also  in  university  medical  centers. 

Much  work  is  conducted  under  re- 
search grants  from  the  Federal  Govei-n- 
ment. 

This  is  a  complex  field.  In  so  many 
areas,  the  amount  of  knowledge  we  have 
gained  thus  far  is  very  limited,  and  de- 
veloping minimum  standards  of  safety 
and  efBcacy  need  careful  examination  by 
competent  authorities. 

The  measure  I  am  presenting  would 
establish  the  "National  Medical  Devices 
Standards  Commission."  It  would  be 
composed  of  20  members  representing 
the  private  pharmaceutical  industry,  the 
research  laboratories  and  university 
medical  centers,  the  private  practice  of 
medicine,  public  agencies  Involved  in 
pniblic  health,  and  the  Congress. 

Its  task  will  be  for  a  complete  and  ex- 
pert study  of  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturing standards  of  medical  devices, 
surgical    instruments,    artificial    organs 


and  limbs,  medical  and  hospital  equip- 
ment, and  tlierapeuLic  insti-umcnts  and 
devices. 

A  complete  and  thorough  study  in  thi- 
field  is  tremendously  important  to  our 
Nation. 

The  extent  and  the  nature  of  regula- 
tion can  be  recommended  by  tiiis  Co.  ; 
mLision  to  the  Consvess. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  rcc3m  • 
menciations  which  are  being  made  to  set 
standards  now,  do  not  meet  the  test  o.' 
adequate  study  and  consultation  with 
rll  sc'.mcnts  of  this  problem. 

No    person    who    has    suggested    eu  ' 
regulation  wants  to  liajnpcr  the  advance- 
men:  of  medical  knowledt;e  and  tech- 
nology.    I  am  fearful  that  tliis  is  whr; 
we  misht  do  if  we  do  not  liave  adeq"-t" 
advice  and  counsel. 
This  is  a  complex  field. 
So  little  is  known.    Unless  all  segmen. 
of  re-earch.  manufacturing  and  develop 
mcni,  can  be  brought  together,  as  I  fed 
tliis  Commission  would  do,  I  am  afraic! 
that  stajidards  passed  to  meet  one  prrlj 
Irni.  may  caa'^e  severe  problems  for  .an- 
other segment. 

I  feel  that  the  Commissioner  of  tVic 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  would 
make  the  full  facilities  of  his  office  avail- 
able in  this  task.  Every  government 
agency  would  be  willing  to  lend  its  sup- 
port, where  needed. 

I  ask  that  we  not  rush  headlong  in 
seeking  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  know  ho-.v 
th.at  we  have  a  problem.  I  do  not  m.ir.i- 
mize  tliat  problem. 

It  is  not  my  puipose  to  be  critical  of 
those  who  are  proposing  standards  im- 
mediately, for  they  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  seek  solutions.  This  is  exactly 
that  which  I  seek. 

I  hope  that  we  will  give  full  study  to 
these  proposals  in  committee. 

This  is  not  a  problem  for  the  medical 
profes.sion,  for  the  manufacturer  of 
medical  devices,  or  any  other  person 
It  is  a  problem  for  the  American  people. 
We  have  the  P.nest  medical  care  of  any 
nation  or  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  day  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances I  reiterated  at  the  outset  are  not 
illiisions,  but  will  shortly  become  re- 
alities. 

My  feeling  is  that  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  hasten  us  to  that  day,  by 
givinsT  us  positive  assurance  that  the 
standards  we  set  up  will  not  affect  scien- 
tific study  and  experimentation  by 
competent  authority. 

It  would  give  to  the  American  people 
protection  from  fraud,  quacks,  the  dis- 
honest, and  the  inept. 

I  think  such  standards  are  needed.  I 
think  this  is  the  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

I  u)-gently  plead  with  the  House  to 
carefully  consider  this  bill.  Do  not  be 
misled  Into  believing  this  is  a  small 
problem,  that  it  can  easily  be  solved. 

The  method  I  propose  can  meet  a  most 
serious  problem. 

I  ask  that  we  give  early  passage  to  this 
important  legislation,  which  so  directly 
affects  that  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people — so  that  this  proposed 
Commission  might  go  to  work. 

The  sooner  we  do,  the  sooner  we  will 


reach  a  solution  which  is  best  for  medi- 
cal science,  mankind,  and  most  of  all — 
the  generations  yet  to  come. 


CHARLES  T.  RATCLIFFE,  OF  BRUNS- 
WICK, GA.,  AWARDED  FULBRIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  GRADUATE 
STUDY  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1961, 
Congress  passed  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act,  known  as  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  Each  year, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  direct 
grants  are  made  to  about  2,500  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  go  abroad.  These  grants  are 
awarded  to  highly  qualified  U.S.  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  scholars.  And,  to  be 
selected  to  be  among  this  distinguished 
group  is  indeed  an  honor. 

With  pride,  I  have  learned  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that  a 
Georgian  from  my  Eighth  Congressional 
District  has  been  selected  for  a  grant 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Ratcliffe,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  has  been  awarded  the  Pul- 
bright  Scholarship  to  do  graduate  study 
in  economics  at  the  Economic  Research 
Center,  Hitotsubashi  University  in  To- 
kyo, Japan, 

I  believe  that  my  constituent,  Mr.  Rat- 
cliffe,  will  certainly  be  instrumental  in 
fm-thering  the  aim  of  the  F\xlbright- 
Hays  Act  which  is  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
countries  by  means  of  educational  and 
cultural  exchange;  to  strengthen  the 
ties  which  unite  us  with  other  nations — 
and  thus  assist  in  the  development  of 
friendly,  sympathetic  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 


A  BELL  TO  LIBERALIZE  THE  FED- 
ERAL INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT 
OF  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  in  order  to  stimu- 
late small  business  through  more  liberal 
tax  treatment  of  the  bad  debt  reserves  of 
private  business  development  corpora- 
tions. Under  present  law,  no  special  tax 
treatment  is  provided  for  business  devel- 
opment corporations,  in  spite  of  their 
enormous  potential  value  to  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Bad  debt  reserves  represent  a  fund 
that  is  set  aside  out  of  current  income  to 
oflfset  losses  occurring  from  bad  debts. 


The  maximum  additions  that  may  be 
made  to  this  reserve  fund  each  year  are 
controlled  by  law  and  may  be  deducted 
from  current  income  for  tax  computa- 
tion purposes.  At  present,  business  de- 
velopment corporations  may  maintain 
bad  debt  reserves  of  only  about  1  to  4 
percent  of  their  outstanding  loans.  My 
bill  w^ould  permit  these  corporations  to 
increase  their  reserves  to  10  percent  of 
their  outstanding  loans. 

That  this  would  represent  a  more 
equitable  arrangement  cannot  be  doubted 
when  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  made 
clear.  Business  development  corpora- 
tions are  designed,  primarily,  to  stimu- 
late the  economic  development  of  a  State 
or  area.  They  do  this  by  providing  loans 
to  small  businesses  that  cannot  obtain 
funds  through  normal  lending  channels. 

The  general  criterion  underlying  the 
lending  of  business  development  corpo- 
rations is  primarily  the  impact  the  loan 
will  have  in  stimulating  the  local  econ- 
omy, rather  than  the  probability  of  mak- 
ing a  profit.  Thus,  business  develop- 
ment corporations  ordinarily  make  loans 
to  marginal  borrowers  who  cannot  obtain 
their  required  capital  from  banks. 

Commercial  banks  are  permitted  to 
compute  their  bad  debt  reserves  through 
the  2.4-percent  foi-mula.  As  banks  are 
primarily  profitmaking  institutions,  their 
criterion  for  making  loans  are  based  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  credit  worthi- 
ness of  the  applicant  and  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  profit.  In  this  situation  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  bad  debt  losses 
of  commercial  banks  have  been  far 
smaller  than  those  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations. 

Small  business  investment  companies 
are  permitted  relatively  liberal  tax  treat- 
ment of  their  reserves  for  bad  debts  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  These 
companies  were  set  up  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  small  busi- 
nesses. They  may  establish  bad  debt  re- 
serves equal  to  10  percent  of  their  out- 
standing loans,  until  1968,  and  in  some 
cases  their  reserves  may  be  even  greater 
than  10  percent.  These  companies  are 
primarily  designed  to  be  profitmaking 
operations,  but  the  services  they  perform 
for  small  business,  and  the  nature  of  the 
risks  that  they  must  undertake,  made  lib- 
eral tax  treatment  of  their  bad  debt  re- 
sei-ves  seem  appropriate. 

Private  business  development  corpora- 
tions are  also  designed  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness, and  in  addition  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  areas  which 
they  serve.  Business  development  cor- 
porations are  not  primarily  profitmaking 
institutions,  and  the  risks  to  which  they 
are  subject  are  at  least  as  great  as  those 
of  small  business  investment  companies. 
These  facts  make  it  clear  that  equity 
alone  would  justify  a  10-percent  bad  debt 
reserve  for  business  development  corpo- 
rations, the  same  as  now  permitted  small 
business  investment  companies. 

The  desirability  for  liberalizing  the  tax 
treatment  for  bad  debt  reserves  of  busi- 
ness development  corporations  is  under- 
scored by  virtue  of  present  national  pol- 
icy to  foster  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. More  liberal  tax  treatment  is 
necessary  in  order  that  business  develop- 
ment corporations  may  attract  increasing 


amounts  of  equity  capital.  Without  fur- 
ther capital,  these  corporations  cannot 
increase  their  loan  programs  and  help  to 
make  the  maximum  possible  contribution 
toward  the  economic  betterment  of  their 
States  and  areas.  Private  business  de- 
velopment corporations  can  help  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  to  aid  the  econ- 
omies of  these  areas.  They  can  do  this 
by  providing  financing  to  small  busi- 
nesses that  cannot  obtain  capital  from 
conventional  lending  sources. 

All  these  reasons  indicate  the  urgent 
need  for  hberalizing  the  tax  treatment 
of  private  business  development  corpo- 
rations. My  bill  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective deserves  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  this  body. 


DOMINICK  DANIELS— HONORARY 
IRISHMAN 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Burke  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  last  Saturday  night,  the 
Irish-American  Association  of  Kearny, 
N.J..  named  our  di-stinguished  colleague, 
DoMiNiCK  Daniels,  an  honorary  Irish- 
man. Surely,  the  Irish  from  Weit  Hud- 
son Coimty,  N.J.,  do  themselves  great 
honor  by  adding  to  our  number  the  name 
of  DoMiMCK  O'Daniels.  Actually,  the 
West  Hudson  Irish  are  a  little  late  in 
formalizing  this  award  which  was 
bestowed  years  ago  on  our  friend  by  all 
the  Celts  with  whom  he  serves  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  that  Dominick  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Dante  Alighierl  So- 
ciety of  Jersey  City,  which  is  a  group 
whose  members  share  a  common  Italian 
ancestry,  but  I  have  had  my  doubts  for 
some  time  and  especially  when  I  found 
that  his  lovely  daughter,  Barbara,  named 
her  daughter.  Kelly.  It  looks  now  as 
though  the  Gallaghers,  the  Kennys.  the 
Deegans.  the  Bradys,  the  Whelans.  and 
all  the  other  Hudson  County  Irish  have 
to  move  over  and  make  room  for  Dom- 
inick O'Daniels.  the  real  Hudson  County 
Irishman. 


EXTREMISTS    ARE    DEFENDING    AN 
ALMOST  ABANDONED  FORTRESS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Moss!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  REroKD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion, future  historians  may  record  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  President  Johnson  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  era  of  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  Government.    Grone 
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are  the  days  when  business  and  Govern- 
ment were  regarded  as  natural  enemies. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  consider  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach to  a  national  problem  such  as 
our  international  balance  of  payments. 
Gone  are  tlie  days  when  a  word  or  deed 
from  one  side  would  automatically  bring 
a  quick  and  hostile  response  from  the 
other.  I  should  perhaps  amend  my  re- 
marks to  say.  "almost  gone  are  the  days." 
For  there  are  still  some  who  are  moving 
rehictantly  frontward  while  peerins  in- 
tently baclcward.  The  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  recently  carried  the  state- 
ment that  the  bu.Miiess  world  is  just  com- 
pleting what  may  be  the  'most  remark- 
able ideological  transformation  of  the 
century."  This  theme  is  explored 
eloquently  in  an  editorial  in  the  March 
12.  1967.  edition  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
The  title  of  tlie  editorial  is  "Extremists 
Are  Defendins:  an  Almost  Abandoned 
Fortress."  I  urpce  all  Members  to  read 
this  editorial,  and  for  that  purpose  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record; 

Extremists     Are     Dbftnuing     an     Ai  most 

AsANDONED  Portress 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  reactionailcs 

of  the  United  States  are  magnifying  their 

hostility  tow.ird  federal  covernment.il  Inter- 

vcsition  in  the  afltilrs  of  the  states,  a  large 
section  of  the  business  community  Is  goint; 
out  from  under  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  reicttonaries  think  they 
are  expressing  the  inflexible  antatronlsm  of 
bii.slness  toward  government.  Yet  business 
crpanlzatlons  and  executives  axe  altering 
their  one  time  vociferous  protests  at  govern- 
ment •meddling". 

llie  feature  article  in  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Keview.  hardly  a  left  wing  publication, 
contends  the  business  world  Is  Just  complet- 
ing wh.^it  m.'iy  be  the  •'most  remarkable 
Ideological  transformation  of  the  century". 

TheiKjore  Levitt,  the  author  of  the  article 
and  professor  at  the  Harvard  Business 
SchO(jl.  flatly  says: 

"The  Americoji  business  community  has 
finally  and  vnth  unexpected  suddenness 
actively  embraced  the  Ideas  of  the  interven- 
tionist state." 

Levitt  ascribes  this  new  attitude  to  the 
policies  and  mediatory  ability  of  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson 

And  Levitt  marshals  an  Impressive  array 
of  documentation  to  support  his  general 
thesis  that  btisiness  has  rejoined  the  maln- 
Btream  of  history. 

He  cites  the  time  a  year  ago  when  Robert 
P  Gerholtz,  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stalked  to  the  White 
House  to  protest  what  he  termed  "black- 
mall"  intervention  of  the  federal  government 
after  the  structural  steel  price  rise. 

Following  the  talk  with  the  President. 
Gerholtz  emergeti  from  the  White  House  and 
told  reporters  he  might  have  reacted  dif- 
ferently to  the  government's  intervention 
If  he  had  known  the  President's  side  of  the 
case. 

Even  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  very  citadel  of  business  con- 
servatism, has  been  cooperating  wltli  the  wel- 
fare goals  of  the  federal  government  by  es- 
tablishing a  private  financial  Institution  to 
aid  the  Negro. 

Armand  G  Erpf .  partner  of  the  Wall  Street 
banking  firm  of  Carl  M  Loeb,  Rhoades  and 
Co..  last  year  said: 

"We  have  to  work  with  all  elements  of  our 
pluralistic  society  to  help  us  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities." 

And  In  the  conservative  Midwest  about  the 
same  time  Arjay  Miller,  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  said : 

"It  Is  iniiKirtant  that  we  In  business  ac- 


ctirately  grasp  the  historic  change  taking 
place,  avoiding  or  resisting  actions  that  en- 
danger economic  progress,  but  not  wasting 
our  strength  in  futile  effort  to  hold  back  the 
tides  of  history." 

Of  course  there  Is  still  grumbling  and  crit- 
icism of  government  by  the  btislness  sector, 
but.  It  apf)ears,  the  only  ones  who  take  this 
pejorative  attitude  serlou.sly  are  the  political 
extremists,  who  falsely  believe  they  are  re- 
flt>ctliig  the  already  repudiated  canons  of  big 
business.  These  extremists  are  fighting  a 
rear  guard  action  against  history,  an  action 
which  most  of  big  busines.5  has  abandoned  as 
unrealistic,  wasteful  and  futile 

Only  these  extremists,  backed  by  some  of 
the  same  persuasion  among  the  middle  class, 
see  government  as  a  bumbling,  Brobdingna- 
gian  interloper. 

Tlie  chief  danger  is  that  these  people  may 
do  serious  harm  to  the  economy,  social  strttc- 
ture  and  to  human  values  as  they  defend  an 
almost  empty  fort 


WE  NEED  A  POPULATION  CENSUS 
EVERY  5  YEARS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Nixl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  mid-decade  census  bill 
wJiich  will  bring  into  being  a  census  at 
tlie  middle  of  eacli  decade  starting  in 
1975.  This  new  census  will  complement 
our  regular  decennial  census  program. 

Why  do  we  need  a  national  census 
every  5  years  when  a  national  census 
every  10  years  has  sened  us  since  1790? 
Tlie  answer  is  tliat  we  are  clianging  so 
fast  as  a  nation  today.  By  1970.  our 
population  increase,  from  1960,  will  be 
as  large  as  our  total  population  at  the 
end  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1865. 

These  are  extraordinary  times.  A  sliift 
in  the  number  of  births  can  determine 
the  destiny  of  great  commercial  empires. 
The  biggest  item  in  the  budgets  of  local 
governments  is  the  schools,  and  they 
arc  immediately  affected  by  shifts  in  the 
population  tide. 

Tliere  is  an  additional  factor  beside 
the  nimiber  of  births  per  the  number 
of  marriages  to  be  considered  in  our 
changing  times.  This  is  the  factor  of 
migration  and  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion. One  out  of  five  American  families 
moves  every  year.  These  moves  may  be 
only  to  the  next  block  or  from  one  side 
of  the  continent  to  another.  The  aver- 
age State  in  the  United  States  will  grow- 
about  17  percent  in  this  same  10-ycar 
period.  But,  what  is  more  important  in 
the  long  run  is  the  change  in  population 
movements  within  cities  and  the  build- 
ing of  new  suburban  areas. 

Cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  face  the 
crisis  of  growing  suburbs  and  a  large 
population  that  benefits  from  the  work- 
ing life  of  the  city  but  does  not  hve  in 
the  dty  or  support  it  with  taxes.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  1960  to  1964  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  grew  3  percent, 
which  as  far  as  large  cities  go  is  note- 
worthy since  New  York  City  has  not 
grown  percentagewise  since  1920.  But, 
during  the  same  period,  the  suburbs  sur- 


rounding Philadelphia  grew  9  per- 
cent. There  are  then  tremendous  prob- 
lems botli  for  city  and  suburb  in  our  area 
and  every  otlier  area  in  tlie  country.  We 
have  to  know  where  we  are  before  we 
know  where  we  are  going,  to  paraphrase 
Lincoln,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
\vc  do  not  know  enough  about  ourselves. 
In  conclusion,  there  may  be  some  who 
ask.  Why  should  we  pass  a  bill  this  year 
which  will  take  effect  in  1975?  The  an- 
swer is  that  at  this  point  in  the  decade, 
the  bad  statistical  years,  all  of  us  can 
see  the  effects  of  trying  to  base  govern- 
ment and  business  decisions  on  figures 
that  are  7  years  old.  We  need  more  re- 
cent small  area  statistics,  and  a  national 
census  is  the  only  means  of  getting  down 
to  the  block  level  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  in  the  country.  We  just  have  to 
do  it  more  often. 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Wand  (Mr.  St  GermaikI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  this 
Nation's  No.  1  health  enemy  is  tho 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases,  a  broad 
complex  of  diseases  and  disorders  Includ- 
ing heart  attack  and  stroke,  rheumatic 
fever,  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  in- 
born heart  defects,  high  blood  pressure, 
congestive  heart  failure,  endocarditis, 
peripheral  vascular  disease,  heart  disea.se 
caused  by  diphtheria,  thjToid,  kidney, 
and  other  organic  disorders,  and  many 
other  heart  and  circulatory  conditions. 

These  diseases  account  for  close  to  1 
million  deaths  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  This  is  more  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. 

Additionally,  approximately  20  million 
living  Americans  are  afflicted  in  varying 
degrees  by  one  or  another  of  these  dis- 
orders— men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
employers  and  employees. 

Medical  science  is  making  a  militant 
attack  on  this  great  health  problem,  and 
encouraging  progress  is  being  made 
through  research  underwritten  by  public 
contributions  to  the  heart  fund  and  b" 
Gavrmment  support  throuch  the  Natio'i- 
al  Heart  Institute.  Such  research  in  re- 
cent years  has  developed  vital  new  knowl- 
edge to  improve  diagnostic  techniques  .so 
that  heart  disease  victims  can  be  dis- 
covered more  rapidly  and  be  treated  more 
promptly  with  the  new  drugs  and  tech- 
niques developed  through  research  in  re- 
cent years. 

Thus,  it  is  rvjw  possible  for  mo.st  heart 
attack  victims  to  recover  from  first  at- 
tacks, three  out  of  four  who  do  so  bein'T 
able  to  return  to  work;  new  treatment 
and  new  methods  of  rehabilitation  now 
can  reduce  or  prevent  invalidism  from 
stroke:  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  major  cliildhood  menaces, 
can  be  made  preventable  diseases;  most 
cases  of  high  blood  pressure  now  can  be 
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controlled,  reducing  damage  and  threat 
of  damage  to  the  heart,  brain,  and  kid- 
neys; and.  of  historic  value,  many  de- 
fects of  the  heai-t  itself  and  its  great 
vessels,  hopeless  only  a  few  years  ago,  now 
are  correctable  through  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  surgery. 

Research  advances,  however,  are  mere- 
ly academic  victories  that  excite  the  pro- 
fessional community  and  little  else  un- 
less they  are  made  to  work  for  public 
welfare.  It  is  of  little  value,  for  example. 
if  a  relative  handful  of  laboratory  scien- 
tists comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  increases  the  likelihood  of 
heart  attack  unless  there  is  a  way  of 
bringing  this  knowledge  to  the  millions 
who  can  benefit  from  it.  This  means, 
first,  that  the  public  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  severity  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessel  threat.  And  It  means  also  that 
machinery  must  be  provided  to  reach 
this  aware  audience  with  knowledge  that 
can  help  save  lives. 

Our  late  colleague  and  my  revered 
friend  and  fellow  Rhode  Islander.  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogaity,  was  exceed- 
ingly alert  to  these  facts.  He  invested 
a  great  deal  of  energy  in  his  work  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  his  free  hours,  too. 
In  focusing  public  attenilon  on  the  fact 
that  the  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases 
are  this  Nation's  No.  1  health  enemy.  He 
lost  few  opportunities  to  tell  us  of  this 
great  health  danger.  He  also  worked 
earnestly  to  help  us  avoid  risking  this 
danger  by  serving,  among  his  many  serv- 
ices, the  Rhode  Island  Heart  Associa- 
tion— an  afflliate  of  the  national  associa- 
tion— through  which  new  knowledge 
about  the  cardiovascular  diseases  is 
transmitted  to  the  physicians  in  our 
State  for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens. 

Thus  John  Pogarty,  in  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  we  know,  served  in  the  con- 
tinuous war  that  is  being  fought  against 
our  leading  health  enemy. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  John  Fo- 
garty  had  been  discussing  with  the 
American  Heart  Association  the  feasi- 
bility of  requesting  the  Post  Office  I>e- 
partment  to  issue  during  American 
Heart  Month,  February  of  1968,  a  new 
postage  stamp  which  would  restate  the 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease  threat  and 
draw  public  attention  anew  to  the  fact 
that  the  risks  of  heart  attack  by  simple 
adjustments  to  living  patterns  could  be 
reduced  for  all  of  us. 

In  recognition  of  John  Fogarty's  dedi- 
cation to  his  beliefs  and  in  an  effort  to 
fulfill  intentions  which  he  unhappily 
was  prevented  from  fulfilling  through  his 
owTi  efforts,  I  am  proud  today  to  offer  a 
bill  of  which  I  am  sure  he  woiild  have 
approved. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
February  1968,  to  commemorate  Amer- 
ican Heart  Month  and  the  national  fight 
against  the  cardiovascular  diseases. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
this  worthy  cause  by  giving  their  vig- 
orous support  to  this  legislation. 


LEGISLATION    TO    AMEND    THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT,  1967 

Mr.   NICHOLS.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPRAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965. 

I  sponsored  a  similar  provision  which 
established  this  act  and  was  honored  to 
be  at  the  White  House  when  President 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  into  law — Public 
Law  89-73 — on  July  14,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  of  my  long-time  support  of 
legislation  to  aid  our  senior  citizens.  As 
chairman  of  the  Wartime  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee,  during  the  1940's, 
many  bills  were  sponsored,  reported,  and 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for  consid- 
eration; however,  they  never  passed  both 
bodies.  The  major  bill  my  subcommittee 
sponsored  was  that  of  medicare. 

The  President's  recent  message  on 
older  Americans  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  population 
joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizens 
each  year.  These  ranks  now  equal  the 
combined  population  of  some  20  of  our 
States. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  was  happy 
that  the  89th  Congress  recognized  this 
challenge  in  1965,  when  it  enacted,  with- 
otrt  dissent,  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
would  like,  briefly,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  progress  to 
date  which  has  been  made  imder  this 
program. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  serve  as  the 
central  focus  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  all  matters  of  concern  to 
older  people.  It  is  the  traffic  center  of 
ideas  and  has  the  responsibility  for  stim- 
ulating the  most  effective  use  of  existing 
resources  and  programs  in  developing 
sen-ices  and  opportunities  for  older 
people. 

To  can-y  out  these  resjwnsibilities,  in 
addiUon  to  its  coordination  activities  at 
tlie  Federal  level,  the  Administi'ation  on 
Aging  administers  three  grant  programs 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  on  aging  in 
States  and  local  communities,  to  conduct 
research  into  new  techniques  for  im- 
proving services  for  older  people,  and  to 
train  professional  and  other  technical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  aging. 

GRANTS    FOS    COMMtJNITT    PLANNING,    SEHVICES, 
AND    TRAINING 

Under  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  funds  are  made  available  to  the 
States  for  community  planning,  services, 
and  training.  These  funds,  together 
with  local  efforts  and  resources,  permit 
communities  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  for  its  older  residents.  The  act 
requires  that  States  develop  an  overall 
plan  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aged  in  the  State.  The  act  also  requires 
that  there  be  a  State  agency  whose  sole 
responsibility  is  to  administer  this  plan 
and  whose  concern  is  improving  the  lives 
of  older  people.  There  are  now  51  States 
and  territories  who  have  such  agencies. 
State  plans  have  been  approved  for  43 


of  these  jurisdictions.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  only  19  States  had  plans  approved 
and  programs  operating  in  behalf  of 
older  people. 

Title  in  funds,  in  partnership  with 
local  and  State  money,  are  made  avail- 
able to  support  community  projects  for 
older  people  in  their  own  home  neighbor- 
hoods. The  kinds  of  programs  funded 
under  this  program  include  community 
planning  activities,  programs  for  older 
people  In  senior  activity  centers,  coun- 
selling and  referral  services,  programs  in 
senior  housing  projects,  emploj-ment  and 
health  referral  services,  recreation  pro- 
grams, senior  volimteer  programs,  con- 
smner  information  and  guidance  pro- 
grams, and  a  variety  of  other  programs 
which  actually  affect  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  older  people.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  this  program,  nearly  200  local 
projects  have  been  started  across  the 
country.  An  additional  300  community 
projects  have  been  submitted  to  State 
agencies  for  funding  or  are  in  various 
stages  of  development.  It  is  expected 
that  projects  funded  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  will  total  between  800  and 
1.100. 

DIRECT    GRANTS    TOR     RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT 

AND    TR.MNING 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  authorize  direct  grants  to  con- 
duct research  into  problems  of  the  aged 
and  develop  new  techniques  for  meeting 
these  problems,  and  to  support  special- 
ized training  of  persons  employed  in 
or  preparing  for  emploj-ment  in  aging 
programs. 

At  the  end  of  1966  some  39  project 
grants  had  been  awarded  to  agencies  and 
institutions  in  25  States  to  conduct  re- 
search into  different  areas  of  aging,  in- 
cluding special  kinds  of  demonstrations 
of  new  ways  to  deliver  services  to  older 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  examples  of  such  projects  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  my  remarks. 
Many  worthwhile  projects  could  not  be 
fmided  from  existing  allocations.  The 
training  grants  program  funded  some 
15  project  grants  to  support  the  training 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
in  areas  of  aging  not  covered  by  other 
grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment.  Similarly,  the  funding  levels  in 
the  training  grants  program  also  place 
major  restrictions  upon  the  capability  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  to  ade- 
quately carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  it  is  charged  with  administering. 

EXPLANATION    OF    CHANGES 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  must  tlie  be- 
ginnings made  as  the  result  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  be  continued,  but  addi- 
tional funding  levels  must  be  authorized 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  which  our 
older  people  have  of  this  act,  and  which 
the  Congress  itself  declares  is  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  make  possible. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  ex- 
tend the  grant  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  through  1972.  The  bill 
authorizes  appropriation  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $10,550,000  for  grants  to  the 
States  and  $6,400,000  for  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  direct  project 
grants  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary' for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

The    $10,550,000    authorized    for    the 
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state  grants  program  will  enable  the 
continuation  of  the  projects  that  will 
have  been  funded  by  the  close  of  this 
fiscal  year,  and  will  peiinit  the  States 
to  fund  about  240  to  300  new  projects 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  $6,400,000  authorized  for  the  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  training 
grants  programs  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  about  49  projects  from  1966 
and  1967.  This  authorization  would  also 
fund  some  70  to  80  new  research  projects 
into  aging  problems  which  up  to  now 
were  set  aside  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
financial  resources.  A  major  new  pro- 
gram and  a  much  needed  one.  of  nutri- 
tional services  will  be  developed  to  test 
new  methods  and  ways  to  meet  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  older  people. 

The  programs  and  activities  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
are  developing  rapidly.  These  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  agencies  on  acing 
and  their  programs  of  local  grants.  This 
legislation  will  carry  forward  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  project  grants  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
training  at  the  same  level.  And  sig- 
nificantly, they  will  inaugurate  an  in- 
tensive new  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  effort  to  find  the  best 
ways  to  resolve  the  nutrition  problems  of 
older  persons. 


DEMOCRACY'S  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
reading,  an  essay  written  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Jean  Jones,  of  Baileyton,  Ala., 
which  won  a  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  in  the  1966  Freedoms  Foundation 
contest. 

Margaret  has  made  every  Alabamian 
proud  of  her.  I  join  with  her  parents, 
her  friends,  and  with  all  the  people  of 
Alabama  in  wishing  her  success  as  she 
continues  her  writing. 

The  prize-winning  essay  in  the  nation- 
wide program  follows: 

Prize-Winning     Essav — Columnist     Writes 
on   democr.^^y's  found.^tion 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  a  group  of  fore- 
sighted  men  met  to  design  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  House  It  was  not  to  be  Just  an 
ordninary  house  but  one  that  could  endure 
in  storms  of  strife  and  enemy  attack;  one 
that  would  stand  firm  in  Its  beliefs;  one 
which  would  provide  the  shelter  of  freedom 
for  its  occupants;  one  whose  structure 
would  be  reslstiint  to  any  subversive  ter- 
mites which  might  seek  to  destroy  It  from 
wUhln. 

After  much  deliberation  and  soul-search- 
In'.;  these  skilled  architects  came  up  with  a 
m.uster  blueprint.  This  House  of  Democracy 
whooe  boundaries  form  the  United  States 
of  America  originally  contained  thirteen 
Et.ites.  each  occupied  by  a  single  colony. 
The  plans  called  for  Independence  from  any 
nation,  individual  freedom  for  Its  citizens, 
i.he  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 


form  of  government,  and  freely  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  carry  it  out. 

The  deed  which  gave  the  American  peo- 
ple the  title  to  this  property  is  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  The  cornerstone  is 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  foundation  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Its 
structural  framework  Is  the  morality  of  its 
occupants.  Its  weatherboarding  is  oppor- 
tunity, and  its  roof  is  the  ballot  box. 

Through  the  years  the  little  republic  has 
grown  from  13  states  and  a  few  thousand 
colonists  to  the  mightiest  nation  in  the 
world  with  fifty  states  and  more  than  195 
million  citizens.  America  has  fought  val- 
iantly against  the  enemies  of  democracy— 
and  emerged  victorious.  She  has  steadfast- 
ly reiterated  her  belief  in  equal  rights  for 
every  individual  and  his  freedom  to  choose 
his  own  way  of  life  insofar  as  it  does  not  in- 
fringe  upon    the  rights  of  others. 

Under  her  system  ol  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  she 
has  enjoyed  a  prosperity  unmatched  by  that 
of  any  other  nation.  She  has  provided  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  her  young  and  af- 
forded her  working  class  a  choice  of  voca- 
tions under  her  free  enterprise  system.  She 
has  granted  her  citizens  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  petition. 
gu.irantced  her  criminals  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  She  welcomed  immigrants  to  her 
shores. 

And  through  the  years  her  st.ir-studded 
banner  has  w.ued  proudly  over  the  land  of 
the  free  .uid  the  home  of  the  brave,  pro- 
claimliig  to  .ill  the  world  America's  devotion 
to  liberty  and  her  dedication  to  democracy. 

Old  Glory  yet  \vav2s  because  America's  sons 
have  lought  and  died  for  her  She  waves 
bec.iu.se  Americ.ms  have  kept  alive  the  re- 
ligious faith  upon  which  she  was  founded. 
She  waves  because  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers and  their  fathers  before  them  ac- 
cepted personal  responsibility  along  with  per- 
sonal rights.  She  wa\es  because  honest  men. 
freely  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
h.ive  given  of  their  all  to  carry  out  her  laws. 

But  the  elements  which  would  reduce  the 
American  flag  to  tatters,  shatter  her  founda- 
tion and  enslave  her  citizens  continue  to 
pound  relentlessly  at  her  door. 

Storms  of  protest  demonstrations  against 
our  aid  to  foreign  countries  being  overrun 
by  tyrants  by  those  who  would  sacrifice  free- 
dom for  "peace"  communist  style,  are  raging 
across  our  country  and  producing  rising  tides 
of  alarming  reactions  from  our  friends  and 
iiUles  abroad,  Communist-Inspired  racial 
riots  are  setting  our  cities  aflame  with  hatred 
and  violence. 

Crime  has  reached  astronomical  heights. 
Police  are  wary  of  performing  their  duty  for 
feir  of  being  accused  of  police  brutality  by 
those  who  would  take  the  laws  into  their  own 
hands. 

Prayer  has  been  banned  in  our  public 
schools.  It  has  become  fashionable  in  intel- 
lectual circles  to  expound  the  "God  is  dead" 
theory.  Obscenity  is  at  an  all-time  high  in 
our  literature  and  movies.  Sex  has  become 
such  an  obsession  that  some  college  students 
are  publicly  demanding  what  amounts  to  a 
free  license  to  practice  promiscuity. 

Comnuiniit  sympathizers,  taking  advan- 
tas;e  of  a  democracy  they  purport  to  despise, 
hurl  insults  at  a  Congressional  hearing  and 
are  forcibly  ejected  from  the  courtroom, 
kickinc  and  screaming  as  televl.sion  cameras 
record  the  spectacle  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Even  a  Board  of  Review  for  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Edtication  saw  fit  to  make  a 
sizeable  grant  to  a  known  communist  stu- 
dent to  further  his  education  at  Tulane 
University. 

Like  termites,  which  often  go  unnoticed 
vmtll  the  damage  becomes  so  great  repairs 
are  almost  impossible,  indifference  and  ir- 
responsibility are  steadily  weakening  the 
framework  of  American  democracy. 

With     nearly    forty    percent    of    eligible 


voters  failing  to  cast  their  vote  on  election 
day  it  is  becoming  easier  for  an  unqualified 
candidate  to  be  elected  to  oflBce.  Graft  and 
corruption  are  shrugged  off  with  a  "What 
else  can  you  expect?"  attitude.  Ineffective 
grumbling,  rather  than  concerned  action,  has 
become  prevalent  in  too  many  communities 

Instances  of  whole  groups  of  people  Ignor- 
ing a  distressed  person's  plea  for  help  have 
become  commonplace.  Church  attendance  is 
declining.  Relief  rolls  are  swelled  by  in- 
eligible recipients  of  pviblic  aid  who  find  it 
more  expedient  to  defraud  the  government 
than  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  self- 
support  by  engaging  In  honest  toll. 

Today,  America  is  beset  with  more  threats 
to  her  security  as  a  free  nation  than  at  any 
other  period  in  her  history.  Her  timbers  are 
yet  strong  but  they  are  vulnerable.  The  fact 
that  she  has  weathered  past  storms  with 
fortitude  does  not  automatically  entitle  her 
to  insurance  against  destruction. 

Americans  must  continue  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums on  their  liberty  and  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  with  daily  vigilance- 
eternal  vigilance.  They  must  put  the  fence 
of  responsibility  around  concern  on  her  doors; 
the  artillery  of  morality  at  the  window  and 
the  armour  of  religious  faith  on  her  breast. 

Armed  with  these  weapons  she  can  face 
the  future  courageously,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  when  the  rains  come  and  the 
winds  blow  her  house  will  not  fall  for  it  will 
have  been  founded  upon  a  rock. 
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DEMOCRATS  TO  FIGHT  FOR  URBAN 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Barrett],  has 
today  Issued  a  statement  calling  for 
strong  support  of  the  President's  budget 
requests  for  urban  programs  this  year. 

This  is  an  excellent  statement  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  everj- 
Member. 

Chairman  Barrett  has  been  joined  in 
the  statement  by  26  other  Members,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  more  of  us  want  to 
be  associated  with  this  earnest  plea  for 
fair-minded  consideration  of  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  Congressman  and  his  subcommit- 
tee have  worked  long  and  hard  in  devel- 
oping the  substantive  legislation  for  the 
model  cities  program,  the  rent  supple- 
mental program,  and  the  other  provisions 
which  play  such  a  vital  part  in  provid- 
ing adequate  housing  for  those  who  now 
lack  It. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  we  must 
fund  these  programs  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  job  that  they  are 
intended  to  do.  I  join  him  in  urging  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  for  the  funds  to  support  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  statement  and 
a  list  of  those  supporting  the  chairman 
be  inserted  at  this  time  In  the  Record: 


DEMOCiA-re  To  Fight  for  Urban  Programs 
A  broad  group  ol  House  Democrats  Joined 
today  in  expressing  their  strong  support  of 
the  President's  budget  requests  for  urban 
programs  this  year. 

Bep.  William  A.  Barrett  (D-Pa.) .  Chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
joined  by  26  other  Democrats,  expressed  the 
hope  that  enough  Republican  support  could 
be  obtained  to  put  together  the  required 
votes.  "We  will  need  some  Republican  sup- 
port and  hope  that  Re]mblican5  will  coojier- 
ate  with  the  President's  programs  to  build 
better  cities,  improve  living  conditions  for 
the  people,  and  meet  the  needs  of  low  in- 
come families."  Barrett  snid. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  response 
to  the  President's  recent  Messaee  to  Congress 
on   Urban    and   Rural   Poverty^ 

Speaking  for  the  group.  Rep.  Barrett  said: 
"The  Johnson  Administration  has  made 
unprecedented  legislative  progress  in  devel- 
oping major  new  tools  to  help  meet  the 
critical  problems  facing  our  cities  and  towns. 
"These  progrums — model  cities,  rent  sup- 
plements, and  othcrK— are  vita!  to  he!p  make 
our  cities  better  places  for  our  people  to 
live. 

"Tliey  deserve  a  fair  chance.  Thev  deserve 
the  funds  the  President  has  requested. 

"All  we  ask  is  fair-minded  c:,n.=!der:;t!on  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  nation, 

"We  hope  that  Republicans  who  hare  crit- 
icized the  urban  renewal  program  for  sup- 
posedly falling  to  meet  human  needs  will 
Join  us  In  supporting  funds  for  the  Model 
Cities  Program  which  is  designed  to  provide 
aid  for  the  very  human  resources  programs 
they  say  are  needed."  Barrett  sfiid. 

"We  also  hope  that  Rcpubllc.ins  will  Join 
with  us  in  voting  adequate  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  which  encourages  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  private  lenders  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  poor  families,"  .'aid  Barrett. 

List   or   Scppobtirs 
Annunzlo.  Prank.  7th  Illinois. 
Ashley.  Thomas  L..  9th  Ohio. 
Burton.  Phillip,  5th  California. 
-Dulskl.  Thaddeus  J..  41st  New  York 
Flood,  Daniel  J.,  11th  Pennsvlvama. 
Ford,  William  D,.  15th  Michigan. 
Praaer,  DonaJd  M.,  5th  Minnesota. 
Pulton,  Richard,  5th  Tennessee. 
Gibbons,  Sam.  6th  Florida. 
Gonzalez,  Henry  B..  20lh  Texas. 
Jacobs,  Andrew.  Jr.,  nth  Indiana. 
Madden,  Ray  J.,  1st  Indiana. 
Matsunaga,  Spark  M..  A.  L.  Hawaii. 
Moorhead.  WUliam  S.  14th  Pennsylvanl.a. 
Multer,  Abraham  J..  13th  New  York. 
Patten,  Edward  J,,  l5th  New  Jersey.' 
Beese.  Thomas  M,.  26th  California. 
Resnick.  Joseph  Y.,  28th  New  York. 
Reuss.  Henry  S..  5th  Wisconsin. 
Rooney.  Fred  B..  15th  Pennsylvania. 
Bostenkowskl.  Dan.  8th  Illinois. 
St  Germain.  Fernand  J,.  1st  Rhode  Island 
Bisk,  B.  P.,  16th  California. 
Tenzer,  Herbert,  5th  New  York. 
Thompson.  Prank,  Jr.,  4th  New  Jersey. 
Yates,  Sidney  R.,  9th  Illinois. 


APPRENTICESHIP  STUDY  SHOULD 
BE  BENEFICIAL 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
nis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

*'f-  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
M  "  K  ^*^  message  to  the  Congress  of 
March  15  on  the  "Economic  Opportunity 


Act — A  Challenge,"  said  that  our  man- 
power goal  is  not  just  a  job  for  eA'ery 
worker. 

The  President  declared  our  aim  should 
be  to  place  every  worker  in  a  job  where 
he  utilizes  his  full  productive  potential 
for  his  own  and  for  society's  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
literally  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed  have  received  training  in 
my  congressional  district  of  Indianapolis 
through  federally  aided  programs  in  tlie 
la.'^t  2  years. 

My  experience  in  implementing  and 
expediting  these  programs  has  convinced 
m.e  that  the  manpower  goal  expressed  by 
the  President  is  vital  to  the  successful 
development  of  our  human  resources  and 
to  our  overall  economic  growth. 

We  must  give  each  individual  citizen 
the  particular  training  he  needs  to  fill  a 
job  our  country  needs. 

We  cannot  let  critical  jobs  in  business 
,and  industry  go  begging  for  lack  of 
skilled  workers.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  human  resources.  The  econ- 
omy depends  upon  them. 

Yet,  we  must  make  siu-e  the  manpower 
and  apprenticeship  programs  now  under- 
way and  in  the  planning  stages  provide 
the  vei-y  best  training  opportunity  pos- 
sible and  fulfill  most  completely  this  Na- 
tion's needs  for  skilled  workers. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
particularly  significant  that  Purdue  Uni- 
versity undertook  many  months  ago  a  re- 
search study  on  our  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem of  training  skilled  workers  and  will 
make  its  report  this  fall. 

This  study,  conducted  under  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  contract,  has  four  major 
aims.    The  study  will: 

First.  Determine  the  extent  to  which 
ongoing  apprenticeship  programs  for  se- 
lected craft  jobs  ai'e  supplying  workers 
with  tlie  skills,  training,  and  education 
required  for  our  increasingly  complex 
world  of  work. 

Second.  Develop  models  of  apprentice- 
ship programs  which  contain  built-in 
procedures  for  adapting  to  change  and 
w^hich  can  be  used  for  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  other  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

Tliird.  Make  recommendations  for 
needed  changes  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, if  deemed  necessary. 

Fourth.  Generate  suggestions  as  to 
how  apprenticeship  opportunities  can  be 
made  available  in  any  area  which  does 
not  now  offer  training  for  apprentices. 

Tills  study  by  Purdue  University  pro- 
fessors, researchers,  and  administrators 
will  provide  the  factual  data  and  insights 
necessaiy  to  evaluate  whether  appren- 
ticeship programs  have  been  keeping  pace 
with  our  rapidly  changing  technology. 

I  am  confident  the  result  will  be  the 
strengthening  of  good  prog:rams.  elimi- 
nation of  outdated  ones,  and  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  condition  of 
American  workers  and  the  continued 
vigor  of  our  economy. 


GAPBAGE  ACCUMULATION  IN  PAN- 
AMA: RATS  INVADE  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  openinc  of  the  current  diplomatic 
negotiations  \n-ith  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama for  a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  I 
add-e.ssed  this  body  many  times  empha- 
sizing tiiat  such  action  would  not  be  a 
realistic  meeting  of  the  problems  in- 
voUed  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  serve 
to  open  a  Pandora's  box  ol  difiiculues. 
Subsequent  developments  have  greatlv 
strengthened  r,;y  views,  wh'ch  have  been 
pub;ij;-.ed  a.';  Hou?c  Dccjment  474,  89ta 
Co:igres=:.  under  th.e  title  of  Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questicns. 

My  addresses  on  interoceanic  canal 
prob:eins  liave  evoked  a  wide  correspond- 
ence with  informed  persons  on  the  isth- 
mus and  in  the  United  States,  both  mili- 
taiT  and  civilian,  who  know  the  situation 
there  at  first  hand.  They  are  not  in  the 
least  impressed  by  easUy  brainwashed 
amateurs  in  our  Government,  who  Linnk 
tiiat  they  know  the  solution  of  all  isth- 
mian problems. 

Those  who  have  seriously  studied  ca- 
nal history  understand  that  before  U.S. 
occupation  of  tlie  Canal  Zone  the  IsUi- 
mus  of  Panama  was  one  of  the  woist 
pest  holes  and  deatlipools  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  most  brilhant  feature  of  our 
Government  in  constructing  the  Panama 
Canal  was  sanitating  the  Canal  Zone, 
making  it  the  healthiest  spot  in  all  the 
tropics.  Our  success  taught  that  under 
sanitation  the  white  man  can  live  and 
thrive  arij-where  in  the  tropical  world. 
Now.  tills  condition  has  been  endangered 
as  the  result  of  our  ill-advised  surrenders 
to  Panama  of  our  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  sanitation  in  the  terminal 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

Panamanian  eflForts  to  collect  garbage 
have  been  a  dismal  failure.  Garbage  ac- 
cumulations in  the  streets  have  become 
food  sources  for  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  rats,  notorious  as  carriers  of 
bubonic  plague  and  other  diseases.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  the  rodent  population 
has  so  greatly  increased  in  Colon  with 
inevitable  overflow  into  the  Canal  Zone 
that  many  Pied  Pipers  of  HameUn  would 
be  required  to  lead  them  to  destruction 
into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reported  the  situ- 
ation to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
invited  his  comment. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  letter  from 
the  isthmus  is  illuminating.  To  protect 
my  correspondent  from  reprisal.  I  quote 
excerpts  as  follows: 

March  5.  1967. 

Dear  Sta:  I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
yours  for  many  years  and  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  all  your  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Americans  employed  here 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  for  the  best  "interests 
of  U.S,  Government  in  dealing  with  Panama 
regarding  the  Panama  Csinal.  You  are  truly 
the  champion  of  the  American  people.  If 
only  there  were  more  like  you ! 

"Open  mine  eyes  that  I  may  see."  All 
Members  of  Congress  should  keep  that  in 
mind  when  reading  the  Treaty  now  being 
worked  out  with  Panama. 

We  on  the  Isthmus  all  know  that  In  the 
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end^our  great  country  will  relinquish  all  our 
rights  here  but  no  one  can  figure  out  the 
<;::ton  for  It.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  It  will 
become,  as  you  so  aptly  put  it — "A  second 
Cuba."     It's  almost  that  now. 

I  have  recently  read  the  booklet  "Isthmian 
C.inal  Policy  Questions."  a  series  of  discus- 
sions and  addresses  by  yourself.  I  must  say 
I  was  quite  Impressed.  I  am  no  engineer  by 
any  means  but  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
Canal  can  visualize  how  much  sense  com- 
pleting the  "Third  Locks  Project"  really 
m.ikes.  A  new  "sea-level"  canal  is  pre- 
posierous.  If  such  a  project  were  under- 
taken It  should  be  across  American  territory 
so  no  problems  would  ever  arise  with  another 
country.  Haven't  we  learned  our  lesson 
here  In  Panama ' 

True.  I  am  n  '  Zonlte  ".  but  this  is  my  home. 
I  am  an  Americ.ui  and  I  feel  that  this  land 
belongs  t<3  America.  To  display  my  belief 
In  this,  the  flag  of  the  U.S.  has  flown  from 
my  residence  since  December  30th  1963.  It 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  my  Government 
forces  me   to   leave  my  home. 

In  one  of  your  iiddresses  you  made  the 
statement —  'How  could  they  (Panama}  run 
the  Canal  when  they  cant  even  collect  their 
own  garbage".  Sir.  I  wish  to  bring  a  fact 
before  you.  Perhaps  you  already  know  of 
this  but  In  the  event  you  haven't,  a  little 
Investigation  will  prove  me  out. 

•  •  •  For  a  good  while  now  I  have  over- 
heard the  men  (Panamanians  and  others 
that  live  in  Colon)  talking  about  how  nu- 
merous the  rats  are  in  Colon.  Many,  many 
of  the  men  have  told  me  that  after  10  p  m. 
when  the  town  quiets  down  rats  are  running 
all  over  the  place  eating  the  garbage  accxi- 
mulatlng  and  rotting  In  the  streets  I  have 
heard  that  several  babies  have  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  rat  bites.  This  I  can  only  repeat  a.s 
a  rumor.  Also  nimorwlse  I  heard  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  lc>cal  truckers  went  on  a  rat 
killing  spree  In  his  warehouse  recently  and 
killed  952  rats  which  weighed  out  at  Ju.st 
over  1400  pounds!  This  Is  over  I'j  lbs.  each! 
I  can  not  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
report,  but  it  does  show  that  a  rat  problem 
does  exist — people  are  all  discussing  it. 

This  I  do  know  and  state  as  a  f.ict.  This 
morning  I  found  a  dead  rat  in  my  front  yard. 
After  telling  several  people  about  It  I  find 
that  I  am  not  the  first  one  to  find  one. 
Previously  no  one  as  much  as  saw  a  mouse. 
We  had  cockroach  problems,  but  most  of  us 
have  solved  them.  Are  we  now  to  be  over- 
run by  the  rats  migrating  from  Colon  due 
to  over-popiilution  there? 

I  pray  it  does  not  happen,  but  an  epidemic 
seems  Inevitable.  I  feel  sure  th.it  wlien  It 
occurs  Panama  will  cry  "Help"  and  our  gov- 
ernment will  solve  the  problem  e\en  though 
at  that  time  there  may  be  no  such  thing  as 
the  Canal  Zone  and  we  have  no  status  here. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  in 
reading  this.  I  Just  wanted  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  In 
America's  behalf. 


PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  AID  TO 
STATES  FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER 
FOSTER  CARE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1935  the  Congress  first  rec- 
ognized its  obligations  and  responsibili- 


ties to  our  elderly  citizens  through  posi- 
tive action  by  passing  the  first  social 
security  legislation. 

It  was  landmark  legislation,  and  de- 
spite the  fears  of  critics  of  social  security, 
our  Nation  was  neither  bankrupted,  nor 
did  we  become  a  Socialist  state.  Today, 
our  social  security  program  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people,  regardless  of  their  politi- 
cal views. 

Through  the  years  our  original  Social 
Security  Act  has  been  amended  and  im- 
proved upon,  inequities  have  been  and 
are  being  corrected,  benefits  have  been 
increased,  additional  segments  of  our 
population  have  been  included  tmder  the 
program,  and  new  benefits  have  been 
provided. 

There  are  a  number  of  inequities  whicli 
we  must  correct  in  our  social  security  leg- 
islation. One  of  the  most  glaring  inequi- 
ties is  the  distinction  made  between  a 
foster  child  and  a  dependent  child  living 
with  his  family. 

Federal  law  now  requires  that  a  foster 
child  rpceivins  AFDC  aid  must  have  been 
placed  in  fo.«;ter  care  by  court  order  and 
he  must  also  have  received  aid  from  the 
State  AFDC  program  in  or  for  the  month 
in  which  court  proceedings  were  initi- 
ated. No  AFDC  aid  is  available  to  chil- 
dren in  public  child-care  institutions. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  these  chil- 
dren whose  need  is  certainly  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  the  dci>endent  child 
living  with  his  family.  We  must  meet 
this  responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
sponsonship  of  legislation  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  the  States 
in  furnishinL'  aid  and  services  with  re- 
spect to  children  under  foster  care.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  provides  that  each  State 
may  receive  a  Federal  grant,  or  a  50-per- 
cent matching  basis,  of  not  more  than 
$45  a  month  for  each  child  living  in  a 
foster  family  home.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  75-percent  of  the 
cost  of  those  services  provided  by  State 
and  local  personnel  which  have  been  de- 
termined necessary  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  children  in  foster  care. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional A.s.sociation  of  Counties  has  given 
its  full  endorsement  to  this  legislation, 
which  would  remove  one  of  the  inequities 
in  our  social  security  program  and  per- 
mit us  to  fulfill  to  a  greater  degree  our 
responsibilities  to  those  children  who  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control  have 
neither  a  mother  or  father  or  relative  of 
required  .sanguinity  with  whom  they  may 
reside. 

THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Fulton!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  15  of  this  year,  the 


Ladies'  Hermitage  Association,  spon- 
sored and  hosted  appropriate  ceremonies 
to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  one  of  Tennessee's  most  outstanding 
sons  and  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
patriots  and  Presidents,  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

The  occasion  was  highlighted  by  a 
visit  to  the  Hermitage,  President  Jack- 
son's home  at  Nashville,  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Also,  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  issued  a 
special  stamp  on  that  date  through  the 
Hermitage  Post  Office  In  honor  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson  and  the  occasion. 

In  his  address  at  the  Hermitage,  the 
final  resting  place  of  "Old  Hickory, '  the 
President  noted  the  great  contributions 
which  Andrew  Jackson  liad  made  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Repub- 
lic. Mrs.  Johnson  also  spoke  of  these 
contributions  and  of  the  high  character 
and  firm  will  of  the  man  who  was  our 
seventh  President. 

As  could  be  expected,  both  our  Na.sh- 
ville  daily  newspapers,  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
gave  excellent  coverage  to  the  occasion 
and  took  appropriate  editorial  note  of  it 

I  include  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  remarks  of  Presiderit 
Johnson,  and  excerpts  from  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Johnson,  made  a.  the  Hermitage 
along  with  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  Nashville  press. 

L.B  J.'s   HERMrrACE   Text— Jackson's   CoNn- 
DENLE  Needed   in   Days  Ahead 

^This  t.5  the  text  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
viarks  at  the  Hermitage  yesterday  mornings 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  born  in  the  obscure  poverty  of  the  Caro- 
lina frontier. 

Seventy-eight  years  later  this  man— who 
had  only  hearsay  knowledge  of  his  birth- 
place— died  here  at  his  beloved  Hermitage, 
having  left  an  indelible  mark  on  American 
society  and  its  political  institutions. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  and  stormy  life 
Andrew  Jackson  taught  school,  practiced 
law,  led  armies,  served  as  state  Judge  and 
territorial  governor,  and  waa  elected  to  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  a^d  the  Unlteci 
States  Senate  by  his  grateful  Tennessee 
neighbors. 

But  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  young  Republic  was  the  poUtitra: 
transformation  of  our  democracy — through 
what  we  now  call  the  "Jacksonlan  Revolu- 
tion." 

It  affected  every  aspect  of  the  national 
life  -the  nature  of  the  Union,  the  func- 
tion of  the  President,  the  Character  of  Amer- 
ican politics. 

To  J,-ickson,  the  Federal  Union  was  f--T 
more  than  a  league  of  states.  It  was  the  su- 
preme political  body  In  the  nation.  Jack- 
son -unlike  Jefferson  and  Madison  -always 
used  the  singular  verb  form  when  he  referred 
to  the  "United  States."  He  said  "The  Unit- 
ed States  Is;"  not  "the  United  States  are" 

Though  he  was  a  slave-holder  himse:;. 
Jackson  repudiated  those  who,  like  John  C 
C.ilhoun.  were  prepared  to  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral Union  in  defense  of  slavery.  And  his 
defense  of  the  Union  was  not  merely  ab- 
strivct.  In  July,  1832,  when  he  heard  th.it 
South  Carolina's  legislatvire  was  planning  t: 
"nullify"  the  tariff,  the  President  said  with 
his  characteristic  vigor: 

"They  can  talk  and  write  resolutions  and 
print   threats  to  their  heart's  content. 

"But  if  one  drop  of  blood  be  shed  there 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I    will    hang   the    first   man   of    them   I  can 
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get   my    bands   on    to   the    first    tree   I   can 
find." 

The  story  goes  that  a  South  Carolina  con- 
gressman asked  a  friend  of  the  President  If 
Jackson  really  meant  this  threat.  He  was 
told:  "Somebody  is  out  right  now  buying 
rope." 

Jackson's  belief  that  the  national  govern- 
ment represented  the  people,  not  the  states, 
triumphed  in  his  time. 

The  tragedy  of  19th  Century  America  was 
that  the  torch  of  Union — which  Jackson  lit — 
flickered  down  in  the  hands  of  later  Presi- 
dents and  guttered  out  under  Buchanan. 
If  President  Jackson's  firm  stand  had  been 
sustained,  we  might  have  avoided  civil  war. 
It  was  no  accident  that  Jackson's  most 
devoted  disciple,  Sam  Houston,  bitterly  op- 
posed secession  In  my  state  of  Texas  and  was 
deposed  as  governor  in  1861  for  standing 
last  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

To  Andrew  Jackson,  the  President  was  not 
merely  the  nation's  chief  executive.  He  was 
the  people's  first  magistrate,  directly  respon- 
sible to  them,  prepared  to  go  directly  to  them 
for  his  authority. 

Jackson  for  the  first  time  asserted — not 
the  primacy  of  the  President  as  his  enemies 
asserted  when  they  denounced  him  as  "King 
Andrew" — but  the  equality  of  the  President, 
the  right  of  the  President,  as  the  elected 
leader  of  the  nation,  to  assert  an  independ- 
ent, political  role. 

Jackson's  view  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
presidency,  was  part  of  a  broader,  basic 
change  in  the  nature  of  American  politics. 

He  symbolized  the  national  government 
as  the  people's  Instrument — and  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  people's  tribune. 

The  United  States  was  a  democracy  before 
Jackson.  The  right  to  vote  and  participate 
in  political  life  as  broadly  shared  by  the 
white  men  In  the  population,  and  that,  by 
the  standards  of  the  time,  made  the  United 
States  the  most  advanced  democracy  in  the 
world.  But  this  democracy — while  real — 
was  largely  formal.  It  began  and  ended  on 
election  day. 

With  Jackson  began  an  era  of  competitive 
political  activity,  based  on  the  ideal  of  the 
citizens  as  a  full  participant  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

Andrew  Jackson's  America  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

Yet  at  the  fundamental  level  we  are  still — 
in  our  advanced,  urban.  Industrial  society — 
trying  very  hard  to  achieve  this  ideal  of  the 
citizen -participant. 

We  are  still  attempting  to  eliminate  all  the 
discriminatory  barriers  that  deny  any  citizen 
a  part  In  the  process  of  his  government. 

We  are  still  working  to  give  the  public 
access  to  the  men  and  women  who  adminis- 
ter public  policy. 

We  are  still  striving  to  involve  the  poor, 
the  deprived,  the  forgotten  American,  white 
and  Negro,  In  the  future  of  their  society. 

So  the  task  Jack.<^on  set  is  still  undone. 
It  Is  still  the  unfinished  business  of  our  time. 
We  may  never  accomplish  it  altogether:  but 
that  only  acknowledges — and  does  not  ex- 
cuse— our  shortcomings. 

As  Andrew  Jackson  put  It  in  his  farewell 
testament: 

"It  is  to  yourselves  that  you  must  look 
for  safety  and  the  means  of  guarding  and 
perpetuating  your  free  Institutions. 

"In  your  hands  Is  rightfully  placed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  to  you 
every  one  placed  In  authority  is  ultimately 
lesponsible. 

"It  Is  always  in  your  power  to  see  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people  are  carried  into 
faithful  execution,  and  their  will,  when  once 
nriade  known,  must  sooner  or  later  be  obeyed. 
"And  while  the  people  remain  as  I  trust 
they  ever  will,  uncorrupted  and  Incorruptible 
and  continue  watchful  and  Jealous  of  their 
rights,  the  government  is  safe,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  continue  to  triumph  over  all 
'ts  enemies." 


Lady   Bird's  Hermitage  Text — "Mark  op 

Unique  Man,  His  Times" 
f.Thcse  are  excerpts  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  remarks  yesterday  at  the  Hermit- 
age, home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Columbia  State  Commu- 
nity College  yesterday.) 

One  senses  a  great  presence  in  this  (the 
Hermitage)  stately  mansion.  It  bears  the 
mark  of  a  unique  man  and  his  times.  There 
is  a  peace  here,  and  a  feeling  of  lives  well 
spent — joined  in  purpose  as  well  as  in  love. 

I  have  visited  the  Hermitage  before,  stop- 
ping off  on  some  of  my  many  trips  from 
Texas  to  Washington,  often  with  two  little 
girls  stuffed  into  the  back  seat.  I  love  this 
graceful  house  more  each  time — for  it  Is  like 
meeting  with  an  old  friend. 

Together,  we  honor  an  authentic  Ameri- 
can, a  rare  man  of  heroic  stature.  Of  all 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  only  a  few,  I  believe,  whose  Image  re- 
mains strongly  with  us  today.  Men  whom 
we  can  visualize  as  having  once  been  flesh 
and  blood  and  not  vague  shadows  on  the 
pages  of  history.  For  me,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  one  of  these  men. 

For  the  first  time,  a  rugged  man  from  the 
West  was  in  the  White  House — for.  as  you 
know,  Tennessee  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  a  western  frontier  state. 

Aft«r  Jackson's  inauguration,  a  new  spirit 
pervaded  national  affairs.  "It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  people,"  wrote  a  Kentucky  news- 
paperman to  his  paper.  "Gen.  Jackson  is  their 
own  president." 

To  some,  he  was  Old  Hickory.  To  others, 
"the  gentle  savage,"  or  "the  fighting  Presi- 
dent." Whichever  of  his  roles  they  knew 
him  by.  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  general 
or  President,  the  people  were  touched  by 
him.    He  was  one  of  them. 

Blunt  and  straightforward,  he  brought  a 
respect — a  candor  to  public  life. 

No  man.  one  of  his  contemporaries  vowed, 
knew  better  the  difference  between  firmness 
and  obstinacy. 

The  Jacksonlan  era  was  a  period  of  wide 
political  and  social  reform.  The  battle  was 
fought  and  won  for  the  principle  of  free, 
compulsory  public  school. 

The  public  educational  system  as  we  know- 
it  today  came  into  being  and  crystalized  dur- 
ing this  great  transitional  period  In  our  his- 
tory. 

But  today  it  faces  new  trials.  The  great 
overriding  mandate  of  the  1960s  is  for 
equality  in  education.  This  can  and  must 
lead  the  way  for  the  other  equalities  so  long 
declared  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson — political 
and  economic  equality. 

As  Horace  Mann,  the  educator,  said,  "edu- 
cation Is  the  great  equalizer  of  the  conditions 
of  men — the  balance  wheel  of  the  social 
machinery  ...  It  does  better  than  to  dis- 
arm the  poor  of  their  hostility  toward  the 
rich;  It  prevents  being  poor." 

Today's  pioneering  new  ventures  In  edu- 
cation might  be  called  a  second  Jacksonlan 
Revolution. 

Under  18  new  laws,  old  problems  are  being 
attacked  with  new  methods.  I  have  seen 
them  these  last  two  days  and  I  think  you 
and  Mr.  Jackson  would  be  pleased. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  which  we  saw  In  action 
In  Canada  Township  in  North  Carolina 
yesterday,  is  bringing  fresh  hope  and  light 
Into  our  blighted  areas  and  disadvantaged 
schools.  It  has  the  spirit  of  our  early  mis- 
sionaries— except  today's  challenges  lie  In  our 
landlocked  hills  and  in  city  slums. 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Mar.  14.  1967] 

W'ELCOME.     Mrs.     Johnson — Na'Hon     Shares 

TRiBtJTE  TO  Jackson's  Memory 

Illustrious  events  draw  distinguished  com- 
pany, and  It  Is  Middle  Tennessee's  privilege 
to  play  host  this  evening,  and  tomorrow,  to 
the  First  Lady  of  the  land:  here  to  participate 
in  memorial  exercises  marking  the  200tb  an- 


niversary of  Andrew  Jackson's  birth.  Nash- 
ville welcomes  the  further  prospect  that 
President  Johnson  may  Join  her  Wednesday 
for  the  local  visit. 

Thus  does  national  tribute  center  on  an 
honored  memory. 

Andrew  Jackson  the  man — soldier  and 
statesman — personified  the  strength  of  char- 
acter that  constitutes  true  nobility:  and  by  it 
served  the  nation  he  loved.  The  example  he 
set.  of  fidelity  to  every  dictate  of  duty,  is  a 
mortal   legacy   of  unsurpassed   distinction 

Appropriate  it  is  that  not  only  Middle  Ten- 
nessee which  was  to  him  the  favorite  spot  on 
earth — but  the  nation,  itself,  celebrate  this 
turn  of  a  second  natal  century. 

On  this  anniversary,  too.  the  Post  Office 
Department  issues,  at  Hermitage.  Tenn  .  its 
new  Andrew  Jackson  stamp:  a  notable  one 
In  lt.s  1967  series  honoring  "prominent  Amer- 
icans." Used  for  postage  from  there.  It 
would  bear  the  added  distinction  of  historic 
postmark. 

Circumstances  combine  to  make  this  a  no. 
table  event,  enlarging  even  the  area  of  in- 
terest annually  centering  in  March  15  exer- 
cises at  The  Hermitage — the  devoted  service 
and  wreath-laying  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ladies  Hermitage  Association 

There  are  lives  that  stand  out  as  mountain 
peaks — towering  personalities  and  service, 
upon  the  human  horizon.  They  are  land- 
marks in  the  long  reach  of  history.  By  their 
influence,  spanning  even  centuries,  policies 
are  shaped,  and  courage  revived.  In  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  tradition  of  what  is — 
In  this  Instance — fundamental,  robtist 
Americanism. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  remember  Andrew  Jack- 
son without  dwelling  on  the  sense  of  honor, 
patriotism,  and  personal  integrity  that  were 
his — and  the  courage  with  which  he  met 
every  crisis.  Respect  for  these  qualities  is 
the  highest  attribute  any  generation  can 
possess  in  meeting  its  own  problems  and  re- 
solving them  in  honor,  truth,  and  Justice 

Nashville  welcomes  Its  honor  guests.  By 
thoughtful  and  proper  arrangement,  the 
schedule  will  include  for  Mrs.  Johnson  a  visit 
to  Columbia,  to  the  residence  of  President 
James  K.  Polk. 

For  Tennessee  is  a  state  of  history,  and 
home  of  Presidents. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  "Old  Hickory's' 
birthday  draws  appropriate  attention  to  the 
memory  which  the  passing  years  have  not 
erased.     He  lives  In  his  nation's  heart 

[From    the    Nashville   Tennessean.    Mar     15, 

1967] 

St.ate   W'elcomes   Johnsons  To   Honor   Old 

Hickory 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  36th  President  of 
the  United  States,  honors  Nashville  and  Ten- 
nessee today  as  he  comes  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  birthday  of  Andrew- 
Jackson,  seventh  President  of  the  nation 

This  city,  the  proud  home  and  burial  place 
of  Jackson  and  his  beloved  Rachel,  was 
elated  at  the  news  that  Mrs.  Johnson  would 
come  to  participate  in  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  Old  Hickory  Then, 
late  yesterday,  came  the  official  confirmation 
from  the  White  House:  President  Johnson 
would  be  with  the  First  Lady  as  homage  was 
paid  to  a  great  President  and  a  great  leader 

This  community  and  this  region  welcome 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  with  open  hearts 
Their  presence  here  Is  the  supreme  tribute 
to  the  man  whose  remains  are  dust  beneath 
the  magnolias  at  The  Hermitage — but  whose 
legacy  lives  and  will  live  forever. 

This  newspaper  which  editorially  endorsed 
President  Johnson  for  the  nation's  highest 
office  and  which  now  supports  his  admin- 
istration's {KDllcies — in  foreign  affairs  and  at 
home — takes  special  pride  in  his  visit  on  this 
historic  occasion. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  Mr.  Johnson 
take  a  day  from  his  heavy  schedule  at  the 
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nation's  capital  to  honor  this  particular 
predecessor,  Jackson. 

Jackson,  ot  course,  Is  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  party  which  Mr.  Johnson  has 
supported  all  bis  life  and  which  he  now 
leads.  And  this  area,  In  the  tradition  of 
Jackson,  Is  Democratic  by  Instinct. 

But  today  Ls  more,  by  far,  than  a  partisan, 
political  moment.  Indeed,  many  of  tbose 
who  will  walk  at  the  aide  of  the  President 
today — at  the  Hermitage,  at  the  state  Capi- 
tol and  elsewhere — are  not  supporters  of  the 
party  of  Jackson.  And  many  who  are  will 
be  Ignored  during  the  President's  brief  stay 
here. 

However,  It  would  be  a  shame  If  the  Presi- 
dent or  those  who  rely  on  his  leadership 
should  permit  thia  occasion  to  be  a  party 
affair  In  any  sense. 

For  Lyndon  Johnson  Is,  as  Andrew  Jack- 
son was,  the  President  of  all  the  people.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  stamped  his  mind  and  character 
upon  his  administration,  as  Andrew  Jack- 
son did.  The  F*resident  today  Is  commander 
In  a  war,  not  popular  in  the  least — but  Jack- 
son was  once  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle. 
The  criticism  in  Jackson's  day — as  today — 
echoed  all  the  way  to  the  halls  of  Congress. 

But  Congress  supported  Jackson  over- 
whelmingly for  his  leadership  in  the  wars 
against  the  Indians — as  Congress  has  over- 
whelmingly voted  support  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
leadership  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  significant  parallels  be- 
tween the  lives  of  the  two  Presidents.  Both 
men  were  products  of  the  "new  West"  of 
their  respective  times,  and  still  both  were 
President  wli.h  broad  national  outlooks. 
Both  waged  vigorous  domestic  battles;  Jack- 
son against  "the  bank"  as  Mr.  Johnson  wages 
his  war  against  poverty.  In  both  fights  the 
Presidents  were  opposed  by  narrow,  selfish 
interests.  Both  President  Jackson  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  came  from  relatively  modest 
backgrounds  and  they  never  forgot  the  coun- 
try they  came  from.  For  Jackson,  The 
Hermitage  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  Ranch 
at  Johnson  City  Is  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

Finally,  both  men  were  called  upon  to  di- 
rect the  nation  at  a  time  of  change  and 
challenge.  Both  needed — and  had — the 
courage  of  their  convictions. 

The  nation  and  the  world  have  changed 
many  times  since  Old  Hickory  left  the  Presi- 
dency for  his  beloved  mansion  here.  But 
despite  the  vastly  Increased  pressures  and 
burdens  of  the  office.  President  Johnson 
comes  today  with  his  lady  to  memorialize 
Andrew  Jackson. 

And  while  there  has  been  dramatic  change 
In  the  world,  the  philosophy  of  Jackson,  two 
centuries  after  his  birth,  echoes  In  the  demo- 
cratic principles  espoused  by  President  John- 
son, and  his  administration. 

The  land  of  Jaclcson  is  also  the  land  of 
Johnson. 

[Prom  the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Banner,  Mar. 
15,  1967) 

Presiden-ti.\l  Visit  Honors  a  Notable 
Occasion 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
time  out  of  a  busy  schedule  today  to  visit 
Nashville — adding  the  top  official  touch  to 
state  and  national  tribute  paid  the  memory 
of  Andrew  Jackson  on  this,  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  At  Columbia  he  will 
pay  respects  to  another  presidential  figure  of 
history,  James  K.  Polk,  and  help  dedicate  the 
Columbia  State  Community  College.  He 
Joins  Mrs.  Johnson  here  to  participate  In 
hi.>;torlc  occasion. 

To  the  Chief  E.xecutlve  and  First  Lady, 
Middle  Tennessee's  heart-felt  welcome.  It 
is  a  region  of  hospitality  with  which — by 
previous  visits,  and  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship— he  is  well  acquainted. 

It  also  is  the  "Volunteer  State" — of  notable 
response,  historically,  to  Its  nation's  call  In 
times  of  crisis;  as  such  the  appropriate  set- 


ting for  the  major  foreign  policy  message 
scheduled  for  his  address  before  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  President's  burdens  of  office  are  many 
and  great — the  ultimate  responsibility  his 
for  policy  decisions  Involving  national  wel- 
fare, security,  and  destiny.  What  better  re- 
sources of  high  example  than  those  drawn 
from  contemplation  of  the  Jackson  record^ 
a  giant  of  history,  who  bore  like  burdens  with 
courage  and  an  eye  single  to  the  dictates  of 
duty? 

More  than  a  mere  tribute  to  the  Seventh 
President — an  earned  homage,  assuredly — it 
also  Is,  for  this  whole  constituency,  an  occa- 
sion for  rededlcatlon  to  the  spirit  of  courage 
that  was  his  In  public  service;  the  attributes 
for  which  he  is  remembered,  as  soldier  and 
statesman.  Such  was  his  life,  and  such  the 
enduring  influence  of  his  respected  memory. 

Admirers — Americans,  the  legatees  of  his 
devoted  labors — are  drawn  to  The  Hermitage, 
his  favorite  spot  on  all  the  earth;  and  to- 
day's dignitary  guests  are  in  that  company. 

To  the  Jackson  Shrine,  to  Nashville,  and 
Middle  Tennessee,  welcome.  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

(From    the    Nashville   Tennessean,    Mar.    16, 
1967] 

President   Was  Impressive  in   Emphasizing 
Resolve 

President  Johnson  fittingly  chose  the  oc- 
casion of  the  bicentennial  of  Andrew  Jackson 
to  deliver  a  major  policy  speech  here  yes- 
terday. It  was  a  full-dress  review  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  It  was  addressed  to  the 
world. 

Aside  from  the  appointment  of  a  new 
ambassador  to  Saigon  there  was  not  much 
In  It  that  has  not  been  said,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  rarely  been  more  decisive  than  he 
was  at  the  state  capltol  in  reiterating  his 
solemn  determination  to  bring  the  war  to 
an   honorable  conclusion. 

"Old  Hickory"  would  have  understood  that 
steely  determination  "to  stay  the  course," 
and  he  would  have  felt  a  bond  with  the  man 
who  must  carry  the  enormous  burden  of  a 
frustrating  war  In  the  face  of  criticism  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  many  are  confused  by  It. 

Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  this  confusion  and 
addressed  himself  to  it  in  a  polnt-by-polnt 
defense  of  the  nation's  policy  on  Vietnam.  He 
again  spelled  out  the  objectives  this  country 
seeks  and  the  things  It  does  not  seek. 

He  dealt  simply  and  seriously  with  the 
strategy  of  bombing  North  Vietnam,  saying 
that  It  Is  not  the  position  of  this  country 
that  the  bombing  will  be  decisive.  The 
bombing,  he  said,  is  consistent  with  the  lim- 
ited objectives  of  the  nation  in  South  Viet- 
nam. "The  strength  of  Communist  main 
force  units  In  the  South  Is  clearly  based  on 
Infiltration  from  the  North.  It  Is  simply 
unfair  to  American — and  allied — soldiers  to 
ask  them  to  face  Increased  enemy  personnel 
and  firepower  without  making  an  effort  to 
reduce  that  infiltration." 

The  President  asserted  that  It  Is  the  firm 
belief  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  sources  of  Information  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  causing  serious  disruption  and  added 
expense  to  the  North  Vietnamese  infiltration 
effort. 

In  reply  to  those  who  have  suggested  a 
bombing  halt  as  a  possible  way  toward  peace 
t.alks,  the  President  pointed  to  previous 
bombing  p.auses  In  May  and  December  of 
1965  and  January  of  1966  and  asserted  that 
Hanoi  has  never  shown  any  Interest  In  talks. 

Reciting  the  administration's  position 
about  peace  efforts,  Mr.  Johnson  said  the 
Geneva  accords  could  be  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment. He  said  also,  "We  stand  ready  to  ad- 
vance toward  a  reduction  of  hostilities,  with- 
out prior  agreement  .  .  .  We  are  ready  to 
take  either  route  or  to  move  on  both." 


The  President  noted  that  quiet  diplomatic 
effort  still  goes  on;  that  he  has  Instructed 
that  every  possible  lead  toward  peace  be 
pursued.  But  he  noted  grimly,  almost,  that 
"reciprocity"  Is  necessary  for  any  start  and 
that  peace  talks  must  have  both  sides  pres- 
ent If  talks  are  to  be  held. 

The  President  made  an  effort  to  sprinkle 
optimism  among  the  somber  passages  of  his 
speech.  He  noted  that  things  on  the  fight- 
ing front  are  better;  he  quoted  Mr.  David 
Lilienthal,  a  former  TVA  chairman  and  an 
adviser  on  Vietnam,  on  the  unfiagglng  spirit 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  engulfed  in  war 
for  a  generation. 

He  also  announced  a  new  ambassador  will 
succeed  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  that  in  the 
months  ahead  the  ablest,  wisest  and  most 
experienced  team  of  people  that  the  U.S.  can 
find  will  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Thus  there  was  the  Intimation  that  the 
struggle  Is  about  to  enter  the  decisive  stage. 
The  President  is  about  to  make  another 
Pacific  Journey  to  Guam  to  confer  with  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  Very  soon  the  allies  of 
the  U.S.  In  Vietnam  will  meet  In  Washing- 
ton. What  all  this  presages,  no  one  can  say, 
since  North  Vietnam  seems  as  fixlly  resolute 
to  keep  up  the  struggle  as  Mr.  Johnson  is  to 
end  It. 

"America  Is  committed,"  the  President  said, 
"to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  until  an 
honorable  peace  can  be  negotiated."  He 
went  on:  "If  this  one  communication  gets 
through  and  Its  rational  Implications  are 
drawn,  we  should  be  at  the  table  tomorrow." 

It  would  be  of  momentous  lmp>ort  if  the 
communication  phrased  here  In  Nashville 
could  get  through  to  Hanoi,  but  Mr.  John- 
son has  made  many  such  statements  without 
practical  effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 
That  Is  the  President's — and  the  nation's— 
continuing  dilemma. 

Finally,  special  recognition  and  com- 
mendation should  be  extended  to  the 
Ladies'  Hermitage  Association  for  the 
wonderful  job  which  they  did  in  under- 
taking the  sponsorship  of  the  Hermitage 
ceremonies. 

Through  the  association's  wonderful 
work,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  March  15, 
1967,  will  be  remembered  and  regarded 
as  a  notable  occasion  In  the  history  of 
Tennessee, 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  LATIN 
MARKET 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  House  meets  today  to 
debate  House  Joint  Resolution  428,  to 
support  the  American  Republics,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  February  27,  1967,  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

It  deals  with  an  Issue  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  potential  development  of 
Latin  America:  economic  Integration. 

I  ask  imaniraous  consent  to  place  the 
editorial  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 
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Progress  Toward  Latin  Market 
President  Johnson's  campaign  to  make  the 
1970s  a  "decade  of  Latin  American  economic 
Integration"  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 

The  biggest  obstacles  still  lie  ahead,  and 
it  is  always  possible  that  the  administration 
IS  over-estimating  the  ultimate  chances  of 
success. 

But  last  week's  meeting  of  the  hemisphere's 
foreign  ministers  in  Buenos  Aires  produced 
clear  evidence  that  the  movement  toward 
creation  of  a  Latin  American  common  market 
is  gaining  momentum. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions,  it  is  now 
clear  that  economic  integration  will  be  the 
main  Item  on  the  agenda  when  President 
Johnson  meets  with  19  Latin  American 
heads  of  stale  at  Punta  del  Este  in  mid- 
April. 

The  United  States  has  been  pouring  some 
$1  billion  a  year  in  economic  aid  into  Latin 
America  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
but  the  results  in  terms  of  economic  develop- 
ment   have    been    disappointing. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  convinced 
that  no  amount  of  aid  will  produce  economic 
progress  until  the  Latin  Americans  allow  free 
movement  of  goods,  labor  and  capital  within 
the  region. 

As  things  stand,  no  one  country  really 
has  a  large  enough  domestic  market  to  sup- 
port industrialization,  and  high  tariffs  dis- 
courage exports  to  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  situation  would  change  dramatically 
if  a  hemisphere-wide  Latin  American  com- 
mon market,  embracing  a  potential  market 
Of  230  million  people,  were  created. 

Two  regional  trade  organizations— the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market — already 
exist.  But  they  have  hardly  made  a  dent 
In  the  tariff  walls  which  divide  the  countries 
of  the  hemisphere. 

There  is  considerable  support  among  Latin 
Americans  for  accelerating  the  process  of 
economic  Integration.  But  progress  Is  re- 
tarded by  fears  of  the  smaller  countries  that 
their  Industries  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  those  of  the  "giants" — Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Mexico. 

The  larger  countries  themselves  are  hesi- 
tant to  surrender  any  of  their  economic  sov- 
ereignty to  a  supranational  authority. 

This  played  a  role  in  Argentina's  insist- 
ence last  week  that  the  common  market  be 
created  under  a  procedure  that  will  be 
slower  than  the  United  States  preferred. 

For  its  part.  Washington  is  willing  to  help 
out  with  substantial  contributions  to  a  fund 
which  will  ease  the  transition  process,  as  well 
as  with  development  aid  tied  to  progress  in 
economic  Integration. 
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PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Byrne]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  DOrtona 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
resolution  296,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  council  at  a  meeting  on 
March  9.  1957.  Southwark  is  of  vital 
importance  to  my  constituents  in  the 
ihird  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am 
therefore  commending  this  resolution  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 


Resolution  296  of  the  Council  of  the  Citt 

of  phil.^delphia 
Resolution    memorializing   the   Governor    of 
the  Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania,   and 
the   Officers  of   the   General    Assembly,   to 
instruct  the  Secretary  of  Highways  to  re- 
study  and  revise  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
Expressway,    planned    in     the    Southwark 
area  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  Philadelphia's 
Historic    Southwark    Community   may    be 
preserved,  and  not  destroyed 
Whereas.    The    area    which     lies     between 
Bainbrldge   street    and    Washington    avenue, 
along  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, is  known  as  Historic  Southwark; 
and 

Whereas.  In  this  section  of  the  City  there 
are  many  historic  houses  and  edifices.  In- 
cluding the  oldest  church  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Gloria  Dei  Church,  known  as  OldSwedes 
Church,  which  was  organized  in  the  year 
1642;   and 

Whereas.  The  spirited  efforts  of  generations 
of  residents  in  the  Southwark  Community 
contributed  immeasurably  in  establishing 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  along  the  Delaware 
River  waterfront,  as  one  of  the  leading  sea- 
ports in  the  nation:  and 

Whereas.  The  possible  destruction  of  the 
historic  landmarks,  homes  and  buildings  in 
Southwark  would  be  ironic  in  view  of  the 
City's  plans  for  the  forthcoming  Bi-Centen- 
nial  Celebration;  and 

Whereas.  The  present  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Delaware  Express'^ay 
through  the  heart  of  this  community,  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  Secretary  of  Highways  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania!  would 
create  a  new  "Chinese  Wall";  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  approving  Public  Law  No.  89-665 
establishes  a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
Historic  Properties  so  that  the  historical 
and  cultural  foundations  of  our  nation  may 
be  preserved  as  a  li'ing  part  of  any  commu- 
nity: and 

Whereas,  Public  Law  No.  89-670,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates, 
establishes  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
having  for  its  purpose,  among  others,  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  cf  the 
countryside;  public  parks,  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  historic  sites;  therefore 

Resolved.  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  officers  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  High- 
ways to  restudy  and  revise  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  Expressway  which  is  planned  in 
the  Southwark  area  of  Philadelphia,  so  that 
Philadelphia's  Historic  Southwark  Commu- 
nity may  be  preserved,  and  not  destroyed 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  cf  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  .Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Paul  D'Ortona, 
President  of  City  Council 
Attest; 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  TRUE  DAVIS  BE- 
FORE ZURICH  ECONOMIC  SO- 
CIETY ON  MARCH  1,  1967 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtrLXER]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  public  servants, 
the  Honorable  True  Davis.  Assistant 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  spoke  on 
March  1,  1967,  before  the  Zurich  Eco- 
nomic Society  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Davis  spoke  of  the  financing  of 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  de- 
velopin.y  nations.  The  central  point  of 
his  address  was  that  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world  must  as.'^ist 
in  this  development. 

I  commend  Assistant  Secretarj'  Davis' 
remai-ks  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

The  Opportunity  and  Risks  of  Financing 
World  Progress 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  True  Davis.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  US  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zurich 
Economic  .Society,  Zurich.  Switzerland. 
Mar.  1.  19671 

It  is  a  great  ple.^sure  to  return  to  your  Con- 
federation of  Helvetian  States,  for  during 
my  stay  here  as  United  States  Ambassador, 
I  learned  much  aboat  this  great  country  of 
yours.  I  learned  about  the  chemical  indus- 
try, about  the  machine  tool  industry,  about 
your  banking  industry,  and  certainly  learned 
much  about  watch  tariffs.  But  most  Im- 
portantly, I  further  learned  to  appreciate  the 
Swiss  philosophy  of  love  for  freedom  and 
patriotism,  for  we  share  these  same  beliefs 
m  the  United  States, 

Perhaps  all  of  you  do  not  know  that  when 
the  United  Stfites  was  founded,  a  large  part 
of  its  Con.'=titution  was  "borrowed"  from  sev- 
eral of  your  cantonal  constitutions  and  when 
your  Constitution  was  rewritten  in  1848 
much  of  ours  was  "borrowed"  back  again. 

As  the  largest  democracy  m  the  world,  we 
salute  you  and  your  nation  for  being  the 
oldest  democracy  in  tne  world. 

I  returned  to  ihe  United  States  In  1965  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  posi- 
tion which  I  still  hold,  but  in  addition  to  this 
responsibility,  last  year  President  Johnson 
appointed  me  as  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  This  has  been  both  a  refreshing  and 
a  challenging  experience.  It  has  brought  me 
into  close  professional  and  personal  contact 
with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  developing 
nations  of  Latin  America  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe,  at  first  hand,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  these  leaders  face 
In  attempting  to  satisfy  their  people's  legiti- 
mate aspirations  for  a  better  life, 

I  have  learned  how  this  Bank  has  been 
able,  through  its  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities,  to  make  a  major  contribution 
towards  meeting  some  of  the  pressing  needs 
ot  Latin  America,  I  have  also  seen  how 
this  relatively  young  Institution  has  served 
as  an  effective  catalyst  in  mobilizing  sub- 
stantial resources  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  from  a  number  of  the  out- 
ward looking  advanced  countries  of  the  Free 
World,  Including  Su-itzerland,  The  Banks 
recent  sale  of  bonds  In  your  capital  market 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  type  of 
International  cooperation  a  multilateral  fi- 
nancial institution  can  Inspire. 

Yet  for  any  Institution  of  this  type  to  be 
successful,  it  must  provide  a  means  of  better- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  the  peoples  of 
these  nations,  but  more  importantly,  it  must 
offer  an  opportunity  for  Industrialized  na- 
tions to  further  their  own  trade  while  they 
are  also  offering  assistance.  In  order  words, 
all  frontier  markets  must  exhibit  proof  of 
performance,  for  no  country  is  going  to  Invest 
in  a  hopeless  cause. 

Looking  back  from  where  we  are  now.  I 
would  assume  that  150  years  ago,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Amazon  Valley  In  South  America  offered  the 
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same  opportunity  with  the  same  risk  of  In- 
vestment. History  has  shown  that  the  In- 
vestment placed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
made  a  handsome  profit  for  the  Investors 
who  were  willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  now 
the  Amazon  Valley  la  potentially  ready  to 
return  a  handsome  profit  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  Invest  there. 

In  the  era  of  colonlallzatlon,  commercial 
interests  had  a  saying  that  "trade  follows  the 
flag  "  But  today,  with  the  Increasing  Inde- 
pendence of  nritlons,  this  phrase  no  longer 
Bpplles  For  now.  '■exp>orts  follow  invest- 
ment." 

I  do  not  wl.-sh  to  give  you  the  impression 
that  I  consider  the  desire  for  more  rapid 
improvement  In  standards  of  living  and  for 
greater  progress  to  be  unUiue  to  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.  The  pressure  for  progress 
is  an  essential  characteristic  of  every  coun- 
try, whether  it  Is  cla-sslfied  as  advanced  and 
Industrialized,  or  as  emerging  and  less  de- 
veloped. You  might  be  Interested  to  learn  in 
this  connection  that  one  of  Switzerland's 
foremost  expatriates,  who  became  one  of  our 
greatest  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States — Albert  Gallatin — conceived  a 
bold  program  of  economic  development  and 
public  works  In  America  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago  as  a  means  of  absorbing  what 
was  then  thought  to  be  an  embarrassingly 
large  fiscal  surplus.  While  circumstances 
conspired  to  prevent  Implementation  of  Gal- 
latin's proposals,  these  were  direct  anteced- 
ents of  the  masKlve  programs  for  publicly  fi- 
nanced improvements  which  were  to  take 
place  during  the  late  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Centuries  and,  spiritually  at  least,  an- 
tecedenu  of  efforts  to  lift  the  standard  of 
living  In  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
world  today. 

We  should  regard  these  new  markets  as  op- 
portunities to  correct  our  own  nation's  deft- 
cits.  This  Is  not  a  bottomless  well  in  which 
we  are  investing  our  money,  but  this  is  a 
means  of  capital  development  within  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  and  can  very  easily 
be  compared  to  the  economic  Investment 
made  In  Western  Europe  following  World 
War  n. 

There  ore.  however,  certain  elemental  dif- 
ferences among  nations  which  distinguish 
the  richer  from  the  poorer.  There  is.  for 
example,  the  contrast  between  hunger  and 
starvation  In  some  areas,  as  compared  to  the 
fully  stocked  food  shops  in  other  areas.  There 
is  the  contrast  between  mud  huts  and  dis- 
ease-ridden hovels  on  the  one  hand  and 
shiny  new  houses  and  apartment  buildings 
on  the  other.  And  there  Is  the  contrast  be- 
tween utter  despair  over  not  being  able  to 
provide  sufBclent  sustenance  for  children  to 
survive  tomorrow,  and  concern  over  such 
matters  as  the  means  of  financing  auto- 
mobiles or  higher  education  for  children. 

The  Job  of  narrowing  such  contrasts  ns 
these  through  assistance  to  the  poorer  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  one  of  the  enormous 
challengee  the  Free  World  now  faces.  To 
paraphrase  a  statement  by  one  of  our  great 
American  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln — the 
world  cannot  long  endure,  one  quarter  In 
gratifying  opulence  and  three  quarters  In 
grinding  poverty.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of 
helping  to  finance  the  poor  nations  will 
never  l>e  lower  than  it  is  today.  It  is  even 
more  clear  that  the  ultimate  costs  to  the 
richer  nations,  if  they  fall  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, will  rise  In  geometric  proportions  as 
time  goes  on. 

However,  let  me  state  that  this  Is  a  good 
Investment,  and  one  that  we  in  the  United 
States  believe  not  only  offers  a  proper  return, 
but  assists  In  the  all  important  work  of  help- 
ing needful  nations  to  help  themselves. 

The  burden  which  the  richer  nations  must 
assume  for  this  purpose — whether  through 
bilateral  assistance  programs  or  through  the 
many  multilateral  Institutions  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  estab- 
lished to  'act,  in  a  sense,  as  trustees  in  this 


great  endeavor — is  a  heavy  one.  No  single 
country  can.  or  should  it  be  expected  to. 
carry  this  burden  alone.  Every  advanced 
nation  has  the  Inescapable  duty  of  contribut- 
ing its  share  of  the  cost. 

In  the  past,  some  countries  have  been 
forced  by  circumstance  and  through  default 
of  others  to  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of 
this  burden.  For  more  than  a  decade  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  c.irried  most  of  the  burden  virtually 
alone.  Gradually,  as  reconstruction  pro- 
gressed in  Europe,  "ve  were  Joined  by  other 
Free  World  countries  in  this  effort.  It  Is  of 
particular  Interest  that  the  Russians  further 
Joined  In  recognizing  this  new  productive 
buslaes.s  to  the  extent  that  today  Russia  en- 
Joys  a  favorable  trade  balance  with  practi- 
cally every  country  In  Western  Europe. 

At  times,  as  this  larger  international  effort 
gathered  momentum  we  heard  some  say 
that  such  countries  as  France  were,  in  fact, 
devoting  proportionally  more  of  their  re- 
sources to  aiding  the  less  developed  countries 
than  was  the  United  States.  This  fallacious 
reasoning  deliberately  Ignored  the  f.ict  that 
the  United  States  has  borne,  and  continues 
to  bear,  the  lion's  share  of  the  unproductive 
burden  of  defending  economically  and  mili- 
tarily freedom  all  over  the  world.  Par- 
ticularly as  some  of  these  self-styled  leaders 
in  foreign  aid  withdrew  Into  their  national 
boundaries  leaving  unfulfilled  responsibilities 
in  their  former  colonics  and  territories.  This 
defense  burden  must  also  be  counted  in 
adding  up  the  balance.  Finally.  I  am  sure 
you  can  well  appreciate  the  lonely  burden  we 
also  bear  because  of  the  dollar's  role  as  a  key 
international  reserve  currency. 

While  there  is  very  little  new  that  I  can 
say  about  the  need  for  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  burdens — and  in  particular 
the  burden  of  financing  progress  in  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world— I  would 
like  to  summarize  for  you  the  essentials  of 
my  government's  position  on  the  subject. 

First,  the  Free  World  needs  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  legitimate  needs 
of  those  developing  countries  which  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  help  themselves.  It 
Is  obvious  nothing  will  happen  unless  it  Is 
g.xjd  for  the  nations  that  are  willing  to  make 
these  Investments.  This  is  Just  like  a  busi- 
ness which  Is  seeking  to  expand  It")  activi- 
ties Into  a  new  sales  area.  Business  will  not 
make  any  money  on  Its  Investment  until  it 
has  sold  its  product  in  the  market  place. 
We  believe  that  these  investments  in  devel- 
oping nations  are  sound  and  will  ultimately 
be  returned  to  us  through  the  means  of  com- 
mercial sales  and  exchange  after  these  coun- 
tries and  markets  have  been  developed. 

Second,  the  burden  of  doing  thl.-i— the  cost 
of  financing  economic  and  social  progress — 
should  be  equitably  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  objective  of  satisfactory 
rates  of  progress  in  the  less  developed  is 
achieved,  while  at  the  same  time  the  strength 
of  the  donor  countries — Individually  and  aa 
a  group — Is  preserved. 

Third,  the  success  of  these  efforts  depends 
crucially  on  maximum  cooperation  from 
developed  countries  individually  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  maximum  multilateral  co- 
operation and  improved  multilateral  Insti- 
tutions on  the  other  hand. 

Who  can  say  what  are  the  legitimate  needs 
of  developing  nations?  These  needs  are  the 
development  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
these  peoples. 

I  would  mention  briefly  the  recently  In- 
augurated Asian  Development  Bank  which, 
with  a  dozen  non-reglonal  countries— Includ- 
ing your  own  country — contributing  and 
Joining  provides  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  type  of  orderly  and  productive  ties  which 
can,  with  determination  and  Ingenuity,  be 
devised  between  the  advanced  and  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  epitomize  the  growing  movement  to- 


ward regional  cooperation  which  stems  from 
a  realization  that  progress  In  every  part  of 
the  world  requires  Joint  enterprises  to  de- 
velop shared  sources  of  wealth. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  on  for- 
eign aid.  President  Johnson  referred  to  this 
movement  as  springing  from  a  "philosophy 
of  pragmatic  regionalism"  reflecting  the 
facts  of  economic  life.  'PolHlcal  unity."  the 
President  continued,  "Is  neither  required  nor 
expected.  But  the  resources  available  for 
development  are  too  scarce  to  scatter  among 
many  countries  when  greater  promise  lies  in 
Joint  action.  We  must  take  full  advantage 
of  the  benefits  of  cooperation." 

President  Johnson  has  established  "the 
guiding  principles"  on  which  our  U.S.  pro- 
grams will  be  based,  and  they  are: 

■Silf-Hclp.  Nations  develop  primarily 
through  their  own  efforts.  Our  programs  can 
only  be  supplements,  not  substitutes.  This  is 
the  overriding  principle. 

■■MiiUilaterahsm.  Every  advanced  nation 
has  a  duty  to  contribute  to  Its  share  of  the 
coat. 

•■Re0onalism.  The  future  of  many  coun- 
tries depends  on  sound  development  of  re- 
sources shared  with  their  neighbors. 

-Agriculture,  Health  and  Education. 
These  key  sectors  are  the  critical  elements 
of  advancement  everywhere  lii  the  under- 
developed world." 

The  commercial  potential  of  American 
agriculture  holds  the  greatest  hope  for  social 
progress  and  international  welfare  of  any 
goal  reachable  In  the  Twentieth  Century 
Investing  In  world  agriculture  today  to  feed 
the  increasing  population  of  the  world,  of- 
fers a  greater  potential  than  did  the  indus- 
trial Investments  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
If  nations  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  type  of  opportunity,  then  I  feel  they  are 
shortsighted. 

Further,  we  will  defeat  world  domination 
by  Communism  through  food  production 
alone.  In  fact,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
leading  to  Khrushchev's  ouster  was  his  fail- 
ure to  change  the  Russian  diet  from  starch 
to  protein. 

Nations  must  be  on  the  alert  to  increase 
their  productivity  in  all  areas,  but  particu- 
larly we  must  be  conscious  of  food  produc- 
tion in  this  era  of  predictable  world  over- 
population. In  order  to  help  these  younger 
nations,  we  are  more  than  willing  to  have 
them  tap  the  great  research  of  American 
agriculture  to  "seed  and  breed"  to  help 
themselves. 

It  is  my  government's  firm  conviction  that 
countries  which  are  accumulating  savings  in 
the  form  of  reserves  should.  If  they  are  to 
accept  their  proper  responsibilities,  permit 
public  and  private  capital  to  flow  out  to  the 
less  developed  countries  In  reasonable  mag- 
nitudes and  on  reasonable  terms.  The  sur- 
plus countries  should  share  their  surpluses 
by  giving  multilateral  and  regional  financ- 
ing institutions  liberal  access  to  their  capi- 
tal markets. 

This  1b  only  a  starter,  however,  and  should 
be  followed  or  accompanied  by  Increased  out- 
flows of  public  capital  on  liberal  terms  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  maximum  extent 
permitted  by  the  surplus  country's  internal 
and  external  resources.  A  policy  such  as 
this  not  only  increases  the  help  available  to 
deserving  less  developed  countries,  but  also 
contributes  substantially  to  effective  global 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  processes 
which  are  essential  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion and  stability  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

The  Report  on  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Adjustment  Process  Issued  last  August  by 
Working  Party  No.  3  of  the  OECD's  Econcxnlc 
Policy  Committee  recapitulates  these  policy 
considerations,  in  part,  in  the  following 
terms: 

"It  would  ....  be  desirable  for  countries 
In  a  strong  balance  of  payments  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunity 
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to  Increase  their  aid  contributions,  either  by 
facilitating  the  access  of  international  insti- 
tutions to  their  capital  market  or  by  other 
means.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  if 
countries  In  a  strong  balance  of  payments 
position  could  increase  the  proportion  of 
their  aid  which  is  granted  on  an  untied  basis 
and,  where  possible,  undertake  reverse 
tying." 

So  far.  few  of  the  nations  in  a  position  to 
adopt  these  precepts  have,  to  my  knowledge, 
chosen  to  do  so  despite  the  "obvious  and 
increasing  lu-gency  of  the  needs.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Is  unfortunately  still  the  case 
that  some  Industrialized  nations  which  are 
not  pulling  their  fair  share  of  the  load,  con- 
tinue to  derive  substantial  net  benefits  from 
untied  resources  being  made  available 
through  International  and  regional  financing 
institutions. 

For  example,  in  the  so-called  "hard  win- 
dow" of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  there  has 
been  made  available  through  the  end  of 
1966  convertible  currencies  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $653  million.  Of  this  amount. 
the  Latin  American  members  of  the  Bank 
have  provided  $173  million  and  the  United 
States  has  provided  $375  million.  Other  ad- 
vanced non-member  nations  have  provided 
$105  million  in  the  form  of  funds  loaned  to 
the  Bank.  Against  this  16  percent  share  of 
the  Bank's  total  Ordinary  Capital  resources 
supplied  by  these  non-member  industrial- 
ized countries,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  of 
mld-1966  these  countries  had  enjoyed  28 
percent  of  the  procurement  business  made 
possible  by  the  Bank's  Ordinary  Capital 
lending  operations. 

The  basic  Inequity  of  this  uneven  benefits- 
contributions  relationship  for  this  one  in- 
stitution alone  Is  obvious.  The  question 
clearly  arises  as  to  how  long  such  a  situation 
can  be  allowed  to  persist.  I  suggest  that  it 
may  soon  be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance,  a  more  equitable  bal- 
ance In  the  relative  cost  benefits  ratio  of 
development  assistance  by  limiting  piocure- 
ment  to  those  nations  who  are  investing  in 
the  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

My  government,  for  reasons  well  known  to 
you.  will   tailor   Its  foreign   assistance  pro- 
grams to  rest  on  the  basic  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  our  balance  of  paj-ments  position. 
As  regards  our  policy   of  administration. 
our  actions  In  these  areas  must  be  approved 
by  oiu'  Congress,  which  means  the  American 
public.     President  Johnson  In  all  of  his  ac- 
tions aspires  to  public  acceptability,  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  the  American  public  Is 
solidly  behind  his  programs.     Given  our  in- 
ternational   monetary    responsibilities,    this 
must  be  so  and  we  must  continue  to  ensure 
that  our  aid  programs  have  the  least  possible 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments.    The  criti- 
cisms one  hears  of  our  aid  policies  and  in 
particular  of   our   aid-tying   procedures   fail 
to  take  into  any  account  these  broader  is- 
sues.   And  they  fail  to  take  Into  account  as 
well  the  fact  that  the  United  States  followed 
a  Iberal  policy  in  this  particular  respect  over 
a  long  period  of  years  when  massive  amounts 
or  its  resources  were  devoted  to  the   recon- 
struction   of    war-torn    Europe    and    to    the 
creation  of  great  multilateral  Institutions  in- 
cluding the  International   Monetary   Fund 
the  Worid  Bank  and   the  regional   develop- 
ment   banks    which    have    played,    and    will 
continue  to  play,  such  an  important  role  In 
onnging  about  a  more  orderly  and  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live. 

i^.T!^^.,'^'^"^'*  ^^^*«^  *«  willing  to  take  the 
initiative  in  forging  a  bold  new  concept  to 
enable  less  fortunate  nations  to  help  them- 
selves No  Individual  or  nation  desires 
cnanty.  They  want  to  develop  their  own 
economy  to  become  Independent,  and  then 
prosperous,  and  in  this  area  we  wiU  assist 
them. 

Tou  can  rest  assured  that  the  United 
t>tates  wUl  continue  to  carry  its  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  financing  the  world's  progress 


requirements.  You  can  rest  assured  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  free- 
doms  battlefields  the  world  over.  Tou  can 
rest  assured  that  we  will  continue  to  seek 
an  early  successful  conclusion  to  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform  negotiations,  de- 
signed to  guarantee  a  prosperous  and  ex- 
panding international  financial  framework 
for  progress.  And  you  can  rest  assured  that 
we  will  be  equally  unremitting  in  our  efforts 
to  en.sure  that  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
Free  World  play  their  proper  and  equitable 
role  in  all  of  these  great  endeavors. 

As  your  forebears  fought  so  valiantly  for 
your  freedom  in  the  great  battles  of  Morgar- 
ten  and  Sempach.  as  did  our  ancestors  in  our 
great  battles  of-Lexmgton  and  "Yorktown, 
we  are  both  still  primarily  interested  in  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
today,  we  are  involved  in  an  economic  war 
where  we  are  using  dollars  and  francs  instead 
of  swords  and  halberds  to  defeat  our  com- 
mon enemy.  We  shall  withstand  the  at- 
tacks, we  shall  prosper,  and  in  so  doing 
create  a  great  new  and  free  world  for  man- 
kind. 


BARGAINING  GAINS:   REVIEW  AND 
PREVIEW 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
Speaker,   as  we  all   know,  many  trade 
union  conti-acts  will  be  negotiated  this 
year.     An  article  in  the  American  Fed- 
erationist,  the  official  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO,  says  that  over  700 
major  contracts  will  be  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  this  year.    This  will 
be  the  largest  number  in  the  last  8  years. 
Every  American  citizen  is  affected  by 
the  results  of  these  negotiations,  not  only 
corporation     stockholders     and     union 
members,  but  the  general  public  as  well. 
Everyone  of  us  should  therefore  be  able 
to  know  the  background  against  which 
bargaining  will  take  place:  the  relative 
cost  of  livliig,  for  instance;  the  growth 
in    fringe    benefits    and   pensions;    the 
character  of  recent  contracts  and  the 
outlook  for  1967  in  collective  bargaining. 
Rudolph  Oswald  and  Ralph  D.  Scott, 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research, 
are  eminently  qualified   to   review  this 
situation.     Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  their  article  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Bargaining  Gains:  Review  and  Preview 
(By  Rudolph  Oswald  and  Ralph  D.  Scott) 
The  year  1967  wUl  be  one  of  substantial 
collective  bargaming  activity.  Over  700  ma- 
jor contracts  axe  up  for  renegotiation.  The 
agreements  cover  3.1  million  workers,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This 
will  be  the  most  active  year  for  major  con- 
tract negotiations  since  1959. 

Contracts  between  the  Auto  Workers  and 
the  Big  Tliree  auto  makers  expire  in  Sep- 
tember. Approximately  580,000  workers  are 
covered  by  contracts  expiring  at  Chrysler. 
Ford  and  General  Motors.  Trucking  firms 
are  already  engaged  In  contract  talks  cover- 
ing approximately  288,000  workers.  Other 
major  negotiations  in  1967  are  set  In  the 
rubber,  meatpacking  and  farm  machinery 
Industries. 

Workers    under  large    contracts   receiving 
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deferred  increases  in  1967  (wage  booste  due 
this  ye.ar  that  were  negotiated  in  prior  years  i 
number  approximately  3.8  million.  There 
are  2.2  million  in  manufacturing  and  i  6 
million  in  non-manufacturing.  In  1966.  4.3 
million  workers  under  major  contracts  re- 
ceived deferred  Increases.  Deferred  Increases 
ill  1967  will  average  2.5  to  3.5  percent  or  8  to 
10  cents  an  hour. 

Deferred  incre.ises  in  1967  will  go  primarily 
t-o  workers  in  the  metalworking  industry 
(steel,  aluminum,  aerospace  and  electrical 
products)  while  a  lesser  number  of  workers 
in  glass,  food,  apparel,  construction,  iraris- 
portalion  and  the  service  Industries  will  re- 
ceive such  incre;\ses. 

The  basic  steel  agreement  calls  for  ii:- 
cre.ises  ranging  from  6  to  13  cents — averaging 
out  at  about  7.4  cents.  Some  150.000  aero- 
spr.ce  workers  will  receive  8  cents  in  1967. 
Approximately  200.000  union  employes  at 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  will  re- 
ceive 1967  increases  that  vary  from  6  to  10 
cents.  The  aerospace  and  electrical  pacts 
also  provide  for  cost-of-living  escalator  ad- 
jusunents.  A  rise  of  10  cents  will  go  to 
50,000  glass  workers.  A  total  of  100.000 
workers  in  the  men's  coat  and  suit  industry 
will  get  a  4,4  percent  raise  while,  also  in 
apparel,  125,000  workers  in  shirt  and  cotton 
garment  plants  will  receive  a  deferred  in- 
crease of  5  3  percent. 

Average  deferred  increases  in  the  con- 
struction industry  will  amount  to  4.5  to  5.5 
ji-ercent.  Almost  half  of  those  construction 
workers  receiving  deferred  increases  in  1967 
will  receive  at  least  25  cents. 

Last  year,  workers  under  major  agreements 
in  the  auto  industry,  farm  equipment,  trans- 
portation and  meatpacking  Indtutry  received 
deferred  increases;  these  contracts  are  up  for 
renegotiation  in  1967. 

Tj-pical  wage  increases  in  1966  in  major 
contracts — those  covering  1.000  or  more  ' 
workers — when  averaged  over  the  full  life 
of  the  contracts  ran  between  3.5  and  4.0  per- 
cent, figured  on  an  annual  basis.  The  aver- 
age rise  was  3.7  percent. 

These  recent  increases  in  wages  compare 
to  a  3.3  percent  wage  gain  in  1965,  3,0  per- 
cent in   1964  and  2.3  percent  in   1963. 

The  average  w.ige  increase  to  go  into  efTect 
during  the  first  contract  year  was  4.4  percent. 
Although  the  majority  of  wage  increases 
fell  below  5  percent  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tr.act,  nearly  one-half  of  the  2.8  million 
workers  who  won  wage  increases  received 
hikes  of  5  percent  or  more  in  the  first  year 
of  the  contract. 

In  construction,  wage  increases  during  19C6 
showed  gai:;s  of  about  5.5  percent — generally 
about  15  to  20  cents  an  hour.  Increases  for 
the  first  contract  year  were  5  0  percent.  The 
higher  settlements  reflect  seasonal  and  other 
conditions  in  the  construction  industry. 

Living  costs  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  2.9  percent  during  1966.  In 
1965,  prices  rose  1.7  percent,  in  1964  the  in- 
crease was  only  1.3  percent  and.  in  1963,  1.2 
percent. 

Workers  not  covered  by  cost-of-living 
clauses  had  to  obtain  at  least  a  2.9  percent 
pay  increase  to  keep  pace  with  price  increases. 
Wage  gains  placed  in  the  pay  envelope  were 
quickly  diminished  by  higher  prices  for  food. 
n,ed.cal  services  and  public  transportation. 
In  efforts  to  preserve  their  ability  to  buy 
goods  i.nd  services,  as  well  as  advance  the 
buying  power  of  wages  and  salaries,  workers 
sought  and  gained  larger  pay  increases  than 
in  past  years.  Cost-of-living  escalator 
clauses  gained  new  importance  as  a  means 
of  protecting  wage  earner  buying  power. 

Contract  negotiations  in  1966  brought  the 
total  number  of  workers  covered  by  agree- 
ments that  provide  for  some  sort  of  escalator 
clause  based  on  price  changes  to  the  highest 
level  since  1962.  Cost-of-hving  provisions 
were  negotiated  in  the  past  year  to  cover  an 
additional  265.000  workers  under  major  col- 
lective   bargaining    contracts,    bringing    the 
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total  number  of  workers  so  protected  to  2  5 
million. 

Cost-of-Uvlng  or  esc:ilator  clauses  provide 
for  automatic  pay  Increases  over  the  life  of 
the  contract  to  oflset  rising  prices.  Such 
clauses,  although  similar,  vary  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  administration.  The  typical  clause 
specifies  that  wages  must  be  adjusted  at 
regular  Intervals,  usually  quarterly,  on  the 
basis  of  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  bargaining  over  fringe  benefits  In  1966, 
although  often  obscured  by  negotiations  over 
wage  matters,  continued  to  be  of  major 
importance  across  tlie  nation.  Workers  en- 
hanced their  security  by  negoti.itlng  im- 
provements in  pension  plans.  Increased  ben- 
efits of  health  and  Insurance  plans  and 
bargained  for  improved  methods  ol  cushion- 
ing the  Impact  of  tecliiiologic.il  change. 

Workers  also  chose  to  take  part  of  their 
gains  in  the  form  of  more  leisure  time — 
vacation  time  continued  to  increase,  hoU- 
d.Tvs  ste.Tdlly  improved  nr.d  the  workweek 
conliiuied   to  incli  downward. 

Pension  settlements  la  1966  continued  to 
show  lmpro\enients  in  worker  benefits,  early 
retirement  provisions  and  matters  dealing 
with  vesting.  Vesting  gu.Tantees  th.il  work- 
ers will  keep  accumulated  pension  rights 
even  if  they  leave  the  company  before  retire- 
ment age. 

Tlie  89th  Congress,  in  Its  closing  days,  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  that  makes  railroad  employes 
eligible  for  employer-financed  poiibion  sup- 
plements. 

A  new  pension  plan,  developed  In  nego- 
tiations between  rail  unions  ami  manage- 
ment. supplement<i  retirement  benefits  by 
$45  per  month  for  workers  aged  65  with  25 
years  of  service  For  each  additional  year 
of  service,  an  additional  *5  is  added  to  the 
monthly  supplement  With  30  years  of 
service,  the  maximum  pension  supplement 
will  come  to  $70  per  month. 

Pension  benefits  were  Increased  In  the 
electrical  manufacturing  Industry  In  both 
of  the  major  negotiations — General  Electric 
and  Westlnghousc. 

At  General  Electric,  normal  monthlv  pcn- 
sl<m  benefits  Increased  to  1  percent  of  the 
first  $6,600  in  annual  earnings.  The  mini- 
mum monthly  pension  payment  was  set  at 
$4  50,  multiplied  by  years  of  service,  up  from 
$2  70.  Vesting  was  established  after  lu 
years  of  service  regardless  of  ape.  and  be- 
ginning In  January  1968  the  monthly  dl.?- 
ablllty  retirement  supplement  will  go  from 
$65  a  month  to  $75  Also  effective  In  Jan- 
uary 1968  Is  an  improved  benefit  for  early 
retirement.  A  supplement  of  from  $25  to 
$125  a  month  Is  paid  to  employes  who  retire 
at  age  60  or  61  The  e.irly  retirement  sup- 
plement Is  reduced  when  age  62  is  reached, 
to  between  $3  and  $15,  depending  on  years 
of  service. 

Monthly  pension  benefits  at  Westlnghousc 
were  Increa.'^ed  from  $3  15  for  each  year's 
service  to  $4  50  An  early  retirement  bene- 
fit, similar  to  the  one  at  General  Electric, 
supplements  pension  ber.efits  when  the  em- 
ploye elects  to  retire  at  age  60  or  61.  The 
monthly  pen.sion  benefits,  plus  the  supple- 
ment, may  co  no  higher  than  $5  50  for  each 
year's  service  A  minimum  pension  was  es- 
t  ibli.«hed  for  employes  with  15  years  of  serv- 
ice and  veilings  was  established  after  10 
years  and   35   years   of  age. 

The  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  and 
Western  Greyhound  Lines,  after  a  one  month 
strike,  agreed  upon  a  substantially  Improved 
pension  plan  The  new  plan  provides  for 
an  additional  employer  payment  in  order  to 
eliminate  employe  contributions.  Employes 
were  previously  required  to  contribute  4  per- 
cent of  their  salary  to  the  pension  fund 

Another  greatly  improved  feature  of  the 
plan  Ls  the  early  retirement  provision.  A 
worker  aged  55.  with  20  years  of  service,  may 
retire  wlcTi  a  pension  of  32  percent  of  his 


average  annual  salary  for  his  five  highest 
paid  years.  After  age  65.  the  benefits  drop 
to  21  percent.  Pull  |>ension  benefits  for  a 
worker  retiring  it  age  65  wifh  20  years  of 
scrvl"e  are  35  percent  of  his  five  highest  paid 
years  Early  retirement  benefits  in  the 
Transit  Union  agreem.ent  increase  with  re- 
tirement age,  after  age  55  and  v.ith  years  of 
service  after  20  year.s 

Seven  unions  In  13  Monsanto  Chemical 
pl.int.'-  reached  an  agreement  on  an  Improved 
pension  plan.  The  plan  formerly  l!i  effect 
called  for  an  employe  contribution  of  4  5  per- 
cfiit  of  annual  earnings  In  excess  of  $3,600. 
This  plan  is  being  phased  out  In  favor  of  a 
non-contributory  pension  plan.  The  Im- 
proved plan  calls  for  a  benefit  of  $4  50  (in- 
cri:  ised  from  :?2  75)  a  month  per  year's  serv- 
ice for  workers  who  had  earnings  of  less 
than  $6,000  annually  during  their  five  hlgh- 
c.'t  paid  years.  For  employes  with  earnings 
of  $6,000  or  more,  the  monthly  benefit  Is  $5 
for  each  year's  service.  Widows  and  widowers 
are  assured  a  lifetime  Income  if  the  active 
employes  dies  between  the  age  of  55  and  65. 
with  at  least  10  years  of  service.  Those 
retiring  on  disability  will  receive  double  pen- 
sion benefits  until  they  become  eligible  for 
social  security  Employes  retiring  at  age  60, 
after  30  year.s  of  service,  will  receive  full 
Ijonsion  benefits  with  no  re;iuct;ons. 

The  emphasis  of  bargaining  on  health  and 
welfare  ispu*^s  yv;i.s  placed  on  inipr<u'in(-:  ex- 
isting benefits,  expanding  coverage  to  in- 
clude dependents  of  workers,  new  m.ijor  med- 
ical pro'.irions  and  integration  of  health 
bcnelits  with  medicare  so  retired  workers 
could  be  provided  with  improved  health  care 
The  trend  1<-,v,rd  tlie  expansion  of  health 
care  to  inciude  provisions  for  dental  care, 
eye  care  mental  health  and  allowances  for 
prescriptions  continued   through   1066. 

The  medical  proaram  is  divided  Into  two 
parts — hospital  insurance  and  optional  med- 
ical Insurance. 

Everyone  age  65  or  over  is  entitled  to  the 
iiospltal  Insurance  protection.  Hospital  In- 
surance helps  pay  for  hospit:;!  c  ire  for  up 
to  yo  days  during  each  Ulnes.s.  For  the  first 
60  days  of  care,  the  hospital  lnsur.:nce  pay.s 
for  all  but  $40  of  all  c<>vered  services  re- 
ceived. For  an  additional  30  days  of  care, 
the  insurance  pays  all  but  $10  a  d.iy  for 
covered  services. 

The  other  program  under  medicare,  med- 
ical insuiance,  Is  strictly  voluntary.  Eligi- 
bility for  medical  Insurance  calls  for  a 
monthly  premium  of  $3.  This  monthly  pay- 
mer.t  begins  when  an  Individual,  at  least  63 
years  of  age,  signs  up  for  medicare  medical 
Insurance.  Medical  Insurance  under  this 
program  provides  for  payment  of  80  percent 
of  all  rea^o;lable  charges  for  such  things  as 
physician's  services.  X-rays  and  rental  of  cer- 
tain medical  equipment.  The  patient,  how- 
ever, must  pay  the  first  $50. 

Hospital  and  medical  insurance  plans  and. 
In  some  cases  pension  plans,  were  modified 
in  1966  negotiations  to  take  account  of  the 
mr.dic,:re  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  Adjustments  were  made  to  pay  for 
medicare  premiums,  gaps  In  the  plan  and 
to  prevent  duplic.ition  with  existing  cover- 
age programs. 

Some  unioi-.s  negotiated  an  employer  con- 
tribution of  the  $3  monthly  medical  insur- 
ance premium  on  behalf  of  workers  and  or 
retirees  65  years  and  older.  In  some  con- 
tracts, another  $3  contribution  was  made  for 
dependents. 

The  Soci:;l  Security  Act  provides  that  per- 
sons already  receiving  social  security  benefits 
can  have  their  $3  premium  deducted  from 
the  monthly  social  security  check.  Persons 
65  years  or  over  who  are  not  receiving  social 
security  benefits  can  be  enrolled  In  the  med- 
ical Insurance  program  by  making  a  direct 
payment  Employers  are  able  to  make  lump- 
sum quarterly  payments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  on  behalf  of  this  second 
group    of    employes.     At    least    100    persons 


must  be  involved  in  the  medicare  medical 
insurance  program  before  an  employer  can 
make  a  group  payment. 

Some  contracts  liberalized  pension  provi- 
sions to  reimburse  persons  already  receiving 
social  security  checks  for  their  enrollment  in 
tlie  voluntary  program. 

Many  plans  coordinated  with  medicare 
p-.oiide  for  supplemental  benefits  to  fill  in 
medicare  gaps,  such  as  payment  of  the  fir^t 
$40  under  the  hospital  Insurance  plan,  the 
first  $50  under  the  voluntary  medical  insur- 
auce  plan,  provisions  for  out-of-hospita! 
drugs  and  provisions  for  private  duty  nur-- 
Ing  Some  plans  extended  benefits  beyi^nd 
the  time  limits  of  medicare. 

Many  health  plans  were  modified  in  order 
to  avoid  any  duplication  of  benefits.  PLinG 
also  modified  their  average  criteria  to  t  K-e 
account  of  the  age  65  factor  rather  t'aan  ju.nt 
the  question  of  active  employe  or  retired 
employe  Those  adjustments  must  be  made 
to  .issure  full  health  protection  a-ul  avoid 
duplications. 

Eleven  non-operating  railroad  unior.s  and 
the  nation's  r.^.ilroads  signed  an  agreemetu  In 
February  1966  that  improved  hospit;;l,  surgi- 
cal and  medical  benefits  for  450,000  wurkers 
A  new  surgic.il  schedule  paying  a  maxiniiim 
$420  replaces  a  fee  scale  with  a  $300  top  and 
the  X-r.iv  and  laborat  <t\-  service  benefit  rose 
from  $30  to  $100.  Coverage  Includes  r.idl.i- 
tion  therapy  for  the  first  time.  Tlie  m.Tjor 
medical  clause  was  liberalized  to  provide  for 
a  replenishment  of  the  alloviancc  used  bv  the 
employe.  Up  to  $1,000  of  the  major  inedici! 
allowance  is  to  be  restored  each  year.  The 
new  health  pl.m  also  pays  the  $3  monthly 
premium  for  medicare  and  all  active  em- 
ployes over  65 

Eleven  iinioii.^  and  Ge-ieral  Electric  agreed 
on  a  health  anr!  Insurance  plan  that  In- 
creases the  inaximiini  lifetime  he.ilth  Insur- 
ance coverage  from  $25,000  to  $100  000.  A 
dental  plan  was  also  est.iblishcd  that  cover.' 
expenses  for  removal  of  impicted  teeth  and 
surgery  on  the  mouth. 

Negotiations  between  the  Amalgamate;! 
Clothing  Workers  and  10  companies  that 
m  iiiufacture  shirts,  pajamas  and  other  cotton 
garments  producer!  Improvements  in  he.ilth 
insurance  and  a  new  life  insur.ince  clause 
New  employes  are  eligible  for  hospltalizritlon 
after  three  months  of  employment:  previ- 
ously it  w  ts  six  months.  A  $30  daily  allow- 
ance for  the  hospital  room  Is  provided  for 
employes  while  dependents  receive  $27  a  d^y 
Employes  are  allowed  $300  -up  from  $200  fo.- 
niiscellaneous  hospital  expenses  and  deper.d- 
ents  are  allowed  $270  — up  from  $175.  Tlie 
surgical  benefit  Is  set  at  $300.  The  new  lile 
Insurance  provision  est.t!.illshes  benefits  of 
$1,000  for  employes  with  less  than  5  ywrs' 
service.  $1,500  for  employes  with  from  5  tJ 
10  years'  service  and  $2,000  for  employes  with 
10  or  more  ye.irs  with  the  company. 

The  negotiators  of  this  p,;t tern-setting  ap- 
parel agreement  al.so  called  for  a  study  to 
determine  tiie  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  permanent  and  let  Jiy 
dis  loled  employes. 

Negotiations  between  the  Utility  Workers 
union  and  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York 
produced  an  agreement  in  which  the  employ- 
er agreed  to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  Blue 
Cross-BUie  Shield  and  the  fall  cost  of  the 
newly-estublished  major  medical  pl..n  for  de- 
pendents. The  life  Insur.mce  provisions  weie 
Improved  md  the  ceiling  on  sick  benefils  w.is 
eliminated. 

Tlie  Meat  Cutt«rs  signed  a  contract  in  the 
Cleveland  area  that  provided  for  improve- 
ments In  hospitalization,  surgical  benefits, 
major  medical  provisions  and  sick  benefits. 
The  new  contract  also  calls  for  prescription 
and  mental  health  care  plans. 

Steelworkers  In  a  Fedders  Corporation  plant 
In  Buffalo,  New  York,  negotiated  an  increase 
In  the  dally  hospital  rate  for  $25  for  70  days 
to  a  full  seml-prlvate  rate  of  365  days.  The 
company  also  agreed  to  pay  the  $3  medicare 
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premium  for  Individual  coverage  and  the  *6 
premium  for  family  coverage  for  all  active 
employes  65  years  old  or  over. 

The  Building  Service  Employes  Union 
signed  a  contract  In  New  York  that  covers 
25.0<j9  workers.  This  agreement  stipulates 
that,  under  the  medicare  hospitalization  pro- 
gram, the  employe  wUl  be  reimbursed  for  the 
first  $40  spent  for  hospital  care.  The  wel- 
fare fund  also  will  make  the  $3  monthlv  pay- 
men  t  to  the  medicare  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram for  all  employes  over  65  years  of  age. 
Other  improvements  in  health  care  benefits 
include  an  anesthesia  benefit,  elimination  of 
the  14-day  after- birth  waiting  period  for 
child  surgery  and  cover.ige  fur  children  by 
me.'iical  Insu.-ance  until  age  21  instead  of 
18. 

1  he  prevalence  of  supplemental  unemploy- 
iiien*  benefit  provisions  and  emplove  savings 
plans  grew  In  1966.  SUB  plans  were  negoti- 
ated in  construction  and  in  Great  Lakes  long- 
s.iuring  while  employer  contribution  savings 
plans  were  improved  in  electrical  manufac- 
turing and  established  m  a  number  of  con- 
tracts in  nietalworking. 

The  Laborers  Union  in  New  York  estab- 
hshed  several  SUB  plans  that  call  for  an 
employer  contribution  of  lo  cents  per  hour 
for  each  worker.  The  empiover  pavnient  into 
the  SUB  fund  began  January  1."  1967  and 
will  increase  to  a  figure  of  30  cents  per  hour 
for  each  employe  on  January  1.   1968. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation negotiated  an  employer  contribution 
of  5  cents  per  hour  per  employe  for  an  SUB 
plan  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  In  further 
efforts  to  give  relief  to  ILA  members  feeling 
the  pressures  of  increased  mechanization  a 
Joint  committee  w.is  established  to  negotiate 
crew  sizes,  workloads  and  similar  items 

The  Auto  Workers  and  the  Minneapolis- 
Molme  Company  In  Minnesota  agreed  on  a 
significant  Increase  In  SUB  benefits  The 
weekly  benefit  Increased  from  a  maximum  of 
t25  for  26  weeks  to  a  maximum  of  $50  plus 
an  additional  $1.50  for  each  dependent  for 
a  full  52  weeks. 

SUB  plans  also  gained  some  strength  In 
the  printing  Industry.  The  Bookbinders  and 
two  New  York  metropolitan  associations 
agreed  upon  a  company  payment  of  0  5  per- 
cent of  payroll  to  establish  an  SUB  plan. 

Important  advances  were  made  in  1966  to 
deal  with  the  disrupting  problems  surround- 
ing technological  change  and  worker  dis- 
placement. Provisions  agreed  upon,  giving 
aid  to  workers  in  Jobs  particularly  susceptible 
to  dislocation,  were  as  varied  as  the  many 
contracts  with  such  security  clauses.  Among 
these  provisions  are  found  such  things  as 
attrition  clauses,  work  guarantees,  wage  rate 
guarantees,  advance  notice  provisions  trans- 
fer rights  and  liberalized  severance  nav 
clauses. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  and 
the  Southern  Paciflc  Company  came  to  an 
agreement  on  Improved  on-the-job  security 
provisions  which  cover  emploves  with  at 
least  two  years  of  service.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, Jobs  may  be  eliminated  only  by  attri- 
tion—that Is,  those  positions  left  vacant  as 
a  result  of  retirements,  deaths,  quits  and  dis- 
charges with  cause.  The  company  may  not 
dispose  of  more  than  4  percent  of  the  per- 
manent Jobs  by  attrition  in  one  year  and  any 
employe  who  must  move  to  fill  a  Job  wiU 
receive  moving  benefits  which  Include  pro- 
tection against  loss  from  selling  his  home. 

West  Coast  Seafarers  and  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association  reached  an  agreement  on  a 
contract  that  deals  with  the  regulation  of 
crew  sizes  and  establishes  a  fund  to  ease  the 
impact  of  crew  reductions.  Manning  scales 
lor  all  types  of  ships  now  In  operation  are 
spelled  out  and  can  be  changed  only  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  Scales  on  new  ships  of 
radically  different  design  are  to  be  negotiated 
ana  agreement  on  the  manning  of  one  auto- 
mated type  not  yet  In  service  has  been 
reached. 


The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  and 
•Western  Union  telegraph  negotiated  a  "pro- 
tection" clause  for  all  employes  with  at  least 
five  years  of  service.  All  employes  with  five 
years  or  more  of  service  are  protected 
against  layoffs  by  a  guarantee  of  comparable 
Jobs  with  no  reduction  In  pay. 

The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  negotiated 
several  meaningful  Job  protection  clauses  In 
the  undergarment  and  negligee  industry. 
For  the  first  time,  employers  introducing 
new  equipment  are  required  to  negotiate 
with  the  union  regarding  the  employes  af- 
fected. A  second  provi.=  !on  gnsrantt'es  full 
employment  to  inside  shop  workers  ai:d  pro- 
tects the  volume  of  work  for  emnloves  in 
contract  shops.  An  ILGWU  contract  with 
the  N,w  York  corset  and  brassiere  manufac- 
turers establishes  an  indvistry-wide  agree- 
ment c-jvering  expansion  of  production.  A 
company  opening  new  plants;  cannot  reduce 
the  volume  of  work  or  the  number  of  work- 
c.'-s  in  its  existing  plants.  The  company's 
existing  plants  also  are  to  receive  a  share  of 
any  increase  in  business  as  a  result  of  the 
expansion. 

The  IBEW  and  the  southern  California 
elcctric.il  contractors  negotiated  a  share-the- 
work  cl-use  that  hinges  on  uneniplovment 
In  the  industry.  The  contract  requires  em- 
ployers to  cut  back  to  a  32-hour  workweek 
whenever  unemployment  in  the  industry 
averages  10  percent  of  the  workforce  for 
three  consecutive  months.  When  unem- 
ployment averages  8  percent  for  three 
months,  an  early-warning  meeting  Is  held  to 
di.scuss  steps  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

Under  a  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers 
and  Typographical  Union  agreement  with  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Tribune,  the  unions 
and  the  company  must  agree  on  the  installa- 
tion of  automated  equipment.  A  Joint  com- 
mittee also  was  established  to  study  the  ef- 
fect of  new  machinery  and  automation  on 
employment  during  the  current  contract 
period.  The  Newspaper  Guild,  also  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
agreed  on  a  severance  pay  clause  that  pro- 
vides one  week's  severance  pay  for  each  six 
months  cf  service,  with  no  maximum.  The 
Newspaper  Guild  also  negotiated  guarantees 
against  job  loss  due  to  automation  and  pay 
deductions. 

The  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  the  Hotel 
A-ssociation  of  New  York  City  agreed  upon  a 
severance  pay  clause  that  is  a  pace-setter 
for  the  industry.  Workers  thrown  out  of 
work  due  to  the  closing  of  hotels  or  the  au- 
tomation of  elevators  or  switchboards  are 
entitled  to  $200  severance  pay.  For  the  peri- 
od of  time  the  employe  Is  out  of  work,  the 
hotel  contributes  a  specified  sum  to  the  wel- 
fare and  pension  fund  so  the  benefits  will 
continue  while  the  employe  Is  unemploved 
Construction  Industry  negotiations  showed 
further  advances  In  the  establishment  and 
Improvement  of  training  funds.  Most  of 
these  funds  were  established  to  train  appren- 
tices but  in  a  few  cases  provisions  for  re- 
training Journeymen  also  were  agreed  upon. 
Many  of  the  training  funds  negotiated  In 
1966  were  found  in  Carpenter  contracts  and 
the  employer  contributions  In  these  agree- 
ments ran  from  one-half  cent  per  hour  to  2 
cents  per  hour. 

A  relatively  new  development  In  the  con- 
struction Industry — the  negotiation  of  in- 
dustry advancement  funds — gained  a  good 
deal  of  momentum  during  1966.  Industry 
advancement  funds  were  established  with 
employer  contributions  that  varied  from  one- 
half  cent  per  hour  to  5  cent*  per  hour. 
Unions  that  bargained  for  such  funds,  to  be 
used  for  legislative  and  public  relations  ptu-- 
poses,  were  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Labor- 
ers, Operating  Engineers,  Carpenters  and  the 
Bricklayers. 

The  outlook  for  collective  bargaining  In 
1967  obviously  will  be  affected  bv  economic 
conditions  In  the  various  Industries  and 
companies  as  well  as  In  the  national  econ- 
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omy.  It  also  will  be  affected  bv  the  fact 
that  the  buying  power  of  the  weekiv  take- 
home  pay  of  factory  workers  declined 
slightly  In  1966,  axid  for  miners  and  con- 
struction workers  it  was  hardlv  anv  greater. 
Collective  bargaining  in  19*67  will  take 
place  against  a  backdrop  of  skyrocketing 
profits  and  modestly  rising  wages  in  the 
previous  six   years. 

BotA-een  ig'eo  and  1966.  corporate  profits 
soared  60  percent  before  taxes  and  80  per- 
cent after  payment  of  taxes.  Dividend  pav- 
nients  to  stockliolders  rose  56  percent,  in 
contrast,  factory  workers'  weekly  take-home 
pay  increased  merely  24  percent  and.  m 
ternis  of  buying  power,  only  13  percent. 

Tlie  buying  power  of  the'wages  and  fnr.cre 
benefits  of  all  employees  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, including  executives  ana  supervisors. 
increased  only  2  7  percent  per  year  while 
output  per  manhour  m  the  private  economy 
rose  at  a  yearly  rate  cf  3.5  percent. 

It  IS  agaiu&t  this  backdrop  that  collective 
baigainmg  will  be  conducted  during  1967. 


SECRETARY  WEAVER  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  SMALL  TOWN.  U.S.A. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  in  Urban  Areas  opened 
its  hearings  on  the  business  probVm':  in 
Small  Town,  U.S-A. 

The  subcommittee  was  honored  to 
have  before  it  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

For  Secretary  Weaver  it  was  liis  sec- 
ond appearance  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  fact  he  was  the  first  Secretan- 
to  come  before  our  subcommittee,  this  iii 
connection  with  our  hearings  last  year. 
SecretaiY  Weaver's  testimonv  was' very 
enlightening  and  as  I  said  to  him  at  the 
hearing  it  will  prove  invaluable  when  the 
subcommittee  and  in  fact  when  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  formulates  its 
recommendations  to  the  House. 

Secretary  Weaver's  statement  evi- 
dences a  new  djmamism  within  the  De- 
partment to  do  even  more  in  terms  of  the 
problems  of  Small  Town,  U.S.A. 

I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  sub- 
committee will  agree  with  me  that  more 
and  more  of  the  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  country  will  find  a  recep- 
tive attitude  at  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  Secre- 
tary Weaver's  statement  is  so  important 
that  I   insert   It   at   this   point    in   the 
Congressional  Record. 
Statement  of  Robebt  C.  Weavkk,  Secretaet 

OF  Hot/SING  AND  UEBAN  DeVIXOPMZNT,  BE- 
FORE StTBCoMMrrtEE  No.  4  or  thi  House 
Select  Committee  on  Smali,  Business, 
Masch  21,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  tlie  Ck>m- 

mittee: 
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It  Is  again  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
to  discusa  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
their  relationship  to  small  business.  Where- 
as your  recent  hearings  have  considered  the 
general  problem  of  the  small  business  In  the 
urban  environment,  your  attention  at  these 
hearings  Is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
small  businesses  In  the  smaller  communities 
of  our  country. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  difficult  problem  and  one 
deserving  of  National  attention.  In  view  of 
the  programs  of  our  Department.  I  think  It 
appropriate  for  me  to  concentrate  on  the 
single  question  of  how  we  are  to  maintain 
the  vitality  of  our  smaller  communities. 

The  increasing  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion in  the  great  metropolitan  centers  is  a 
phenomenon  being  experienced  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world — from  the  most  ad- 
vanced to  the  most  backward.  Whatever  our 
feelings  may  be  about  this  trend,  there  is 
no  available  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is 
reversible  However,  to  accept  this  trend 
pajisi\ely  as  indicating  the  demise  of  thr' 
.^mailer  community  would  be  sheer  folly  and 
Indicate  a  failure  of  national  will  and 
c  ID  \city. 

I  believe  that  our  smaller  coninuiuitles  are 
de.  irable  places  to  live  and  work  and  must 
be  preserved  and  encouraged.  I  can  also  as- 
sure you  that  the  resources  of  the  Depurt- 
nieat  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  are 
not  being  and  will  not  be  skimped  when  it 
conies  to  the  provision  of  assistance  to  our 
small  towns. 

Without  any  que.stion.  the  continued 
migration  of  people  from  rural  and  small 
town  areas  to  the  metropolitan  centers  is 
creating  an  almost  unbearable  pressure  on 
tiiese  centers  And  what  does  the  rural  and 
small  town  miijrant  find  when  he  arrives  in 
the  nictropulitan  city'  He  is  likely  to  find 
an  overstrauifd  municipal  govenunent  cop- 
ing With  problems  of  slums,  blight,  and  aging 
public  facilities  He  finds  himself  In  turini 
competition  for  limited  health  and  welfare 
services  and  eniDloyment  opportunities,  as 
ex  sting  overburdenei  agencies  are  tonfront- 
ed  with  increasing  niimhers  of  the  poor,  the 
unemployed,  the  old.  tlio  under-educated, 
and  the  victims  of  racial   prejudice 

But  small  towns  and  cities  also  have  tlieir 
own  special  problems.  There  is  much  less 
slack  In  a  .«mal!  city's  economy  than  in  that 
of  a  large  cltv.  If  a  lari^e  city  loses  a  major 
business  or  industry,  even  permanently,  it 
survives.  The  loss  of  a  major  Industry  In  a 
small  town.  howeMT.  c  lU  be  a  real  tragedy, 
perhaps  disaster  Similarly,  large  cities  seem 
to  attract  arid  retain  1  ihor  force?  even  In 
times  of  economic  recession.  Small  cities, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  lose  their  re.-iidents 
and  rural  constituent*  in  slack  Times  and  find 
it  dithcult  to  repi.'ce  liieni. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  new  major  ac- 
tivity— industry,  highwav  project,  or  defense 
installation — comes  to  a  small  city,  it  fre- 
quently creates  problems  that  the  smaller 
city  is  unable  to  manage.  The  new  schools, 
sewer  and  water  provisions  or  extensions, 
streets,  sidewalks,  traffic  equipment — which 
are  needed  to  accommodate  the  new  influx — 
may  be  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  a  small 
city  to  provide. 

Much  of  the  problem  of  small  cities  stems 
from  changes  Iti  transportation  technology 
which  has  reduced  their  role  as  the  necessary 
commercial.  administrative.  and  social 
center  for  the  surrounding  rural  area.  How- 
ever, the  change  In  transportation  technol- 
ogy has  also  produced  a  new  locatlonal  eco- 
nomics which  makes  possible  a  thriving 
growth  of  existing  communities,  if  they  are 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities With  the  growing  network  of  roads, 
industry  Is  no  longer  tied  to  railheads,  rivers, 
and  seaports.  Rather,  It  can  locate  at  sites 
which  provide  adequate  room  for  growth  and 
a  desirable  environment  for  their  employees. 
But  a  small  community  must  be  prepared 


and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  possi- 
bility by  providing  the  necessary  public  fa- 
cilities and  amienitles  which  will  make  it  at- 
tractive to  industry.  Many  of  the  HUD  pro- 
grams are  helping  small  towns  with  this 
challenge. 

To  tackle  these  kinds  of  problems  there 
must  be  a  measure  of  community  consensus, 
the  will  to  undertake  hard  work,  and  the 
allocation  of  local  resources  towards  the  pres- 
ervation and  prosperity  of  a  community.  I 
have  deep  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
small  businessman  when  his  Is  a  voice  cry- 
ing out  in  a  sea  of  community  apathy.  But 
in  truth,  there  is  little  anyone  can  do  for 
him  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  community 
will  to  help  itself  The  businessman,  in  the 
familiar  and  dynamic  role  of  community  en- 
ergizer.  can  be  the  catalyst  to  build  the  local 
commitment. 

With  this  kind  of  local  commitment.  HUD 
and  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
c.in  provide  re.il  assistance.  Aii  cx.imple  Is 
HUD's  uiban  planning  program  which  we 
support  under  our  so-called  701  program. 
From  its  very  inception  in  1054.  a  major 
thrust  of  this  program  has  been  to  provide 
iirba:i  pl.mnaig  .issistance  to  .^m.'.'.ler  com- 
munitie.-,  thri  ugh  State  planning  agencies. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  over  S13.60O.O00  of  the 
approprl  itlons  for  the  701  program  were  used 
to  help  more  th.in  400  localities  with  popula- 
tions of  under  50.000.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  program,  more  than  5500  localities 
have  received  such  assistance  Using  the 
combination  of  Federal.  State.  I'nd  local  re- 
rource.-.  the  p.irticipating  conimu.Mlties  can 
use  professional  urban  planners  to  make  in- 
ventorie.n  of  their  resources  and  evaluations 
and  projections  of  their  economic  ba.- e  It 
is  only  on  the  basis  of  such  facts  th.it  a  small 
community  can  make  rational  decisions 
about  what  it  must  do  to  preserve  it^>elf  .md 
tind  a  continuing  role  in  contemporary 
Aineric; .  Small  commuiiit.es  across  the 
Nation  have  come  to  understand  that  urban 
planning  is  not  an  esoteric  process,  but 
rather  a  "nvits  and  bolt.s"  i'pproach  which  Is 
necessary  for  tiieir  survival.  Unfortunately 
the  demand  for  such  assistance  is  beyond 
oil.-  pre  ent  c.ipacity  to  meet. 

Three  of  our  programs  are  almost  totally 
or  predominantly  oriented  towards  the  needs 
of  small  citle.s.  These  programs  provide  fi- 
iiancln!  asslsCance  for  the  engineering,  design 
and  construction  of  many  types  of  public 
works  projects,  with  emphasis  on  much 
needed  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Tlie  Puljlic  Facilities  Loan  Program  pro- 
vides long-frrm  loans  for  the  construction 
of  a  wide  range  of  essential  public  works 
such  its  municipal  buildings,  streets,  and 
bridges  as  well  as  water  and  .sewer  projects. 
These  loans  are  almost  totally  restricted  to 
communities  under  50  000  population  and  95 
percent  of  the  projects  assisted  under  this 
program  have  been  in  communities  under 
10,000  population.  In  fiscal  1966.  this  latter 
group  received  over  $28  million  out  of  ..  totnl 
program  of  $32  million. 

The  Public  Works  Planning  Program  makes 
Interest-free  advances  lor  the  engineering 
and  design  of  an  equally  wide  range  of  es- 
sential public  works.  More  than  80  percent 
of  t!ie  advances  have  been  made  to  com- 
munities under  50.000.  and  we  give  priority 
to  communities  under  5500  population  where 
about  40  percent  of  all  advances  have  been 
made.  In  fiscal  1966.  out  of  a  total  program 
of  $23  million,  about  $18  million  in  planning 
advances  went  to  communities  under  50,000 
population. 

The  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  Program 
provides  50  percent  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  facilities  needed  for  the  supply, 
treatment  and  distribution  of  water,  and 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  waste  More 
than  75  percent  of  the  projects  under  this 
program  have  been  In  communities  under 
50.000  population,  and  34  percent  in  com- 
munities   imder    10.000.     In    tiscal    1966,   out 


of  total  grants  of  $90  million,  *58  million 
went  to  communities  under  50,000,  and  $21 
million  went  to  communities  under  10.000 
population. 

The  problems  of  slums,  blight,  and  ob- 
solete land  uses  affect  small  towns  as  much 
as  they  do  the  major  metropolitan  centers, 
and  the  smaller  towns  of  America  have 
turned  with  enthusiasm  toward  the  use  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  But  there  Is  a  difference  in 
approach  between  the  bigger  cities  and  the 
smaller  ones.  Because  the  preservation  of 
economic  base  can  be  a  life  or  death  ques- 
tion to  a  smaller  city,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  small  city  urban  renewal  effort  hi? 
been  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
downtown  bu:;iness  di  tricts  or  the  niakint- 
of  land  available  for  industrial  development 
Of  the  approximately  800  cities  particlp  amg 
in  the  urban  renewal  program.  582  have  pop- 
ulations of  under  50.000  and  of  these,  43J 
have  populations  under  25.000.  Natur.'llv 
the  size  of  urban  renewal  projects  for  smal. 
cities  tends  to  bL-  smaller  than  those  of  the 
large  metropolitan  centers,  however,  the 
proportionate  effort  is  greater.  While  the 
population  of  the  small  cities  participating; 
in  the  program  if;  only  16  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  all  participating  cities,  the  amount 
of  Federal  capital  grant  funds  reserved  fo.- 
the  smaller  cities  is  21  percent  of  all  gr  nt 
fu'ids  reserved. 

The  vital  concern  of  small  cities  for  tiielr 
economic  base  has  not  blinded  them  to  the 
housing  needs  of  their  residents.  An  in- 
creasing  percentage  of  small  cities  has  beer, 
participating  in  the  low-rent  public  houstne 
program  to  provide  decent  housing  ffir  tf:e 
low-income  citi?:ens  Of  the  total  of  approx- 
ni.te'y  830,000  low-rent  public  houslr.E; 
u  Mts  under  reservation  or  in  a  more  ad- 
v.'iiced  stage  of  development,  almost  one- 
third  are  located  in  cities  and  towns  wi'h 
populations  under  50.000. 

Even  in  the  field  of  mass  transit,  which  i' 
traditionally  thought  of  In  terms  of  laree 
cities,  we  ..re  not  neglecting  our  concern  for 
smaller  communit:rs.  In  eleven  cltle.s  with 
populations  of  ur.rter  50,000  we  have  m,ide 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  new  buses  or  the 
repair  and  improvement  of  servicing  facili- 
ties. Two  of  our  mas,*  transit  demonstration 
grants  are  being  used  to  analyze  the  special 
needs  of  smaller  cities  in  terms  of  fea.tiblc 
systems  and  eqxiipment  suitable  for  limited 
volume  ridership.  We  have  also  launched  .i 
research  project  with  the  National  Acidemy 
of  Sciences  to  Improve  the  technology  of  the 
"non-rail"  transit  vehicle,  with  parti'^ula: 
atteiition  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller  city. 

Not  only  do  smaller  communities  need  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  construct  essential  pub- 
lic facilities,  they  also  need  support  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  planning  the  mo.st  ef- 
ficient and  economical  use  of  their  resource 
Thu.s.  to  strengthen  our  ongoing  plai.nir,: 
prograjn.s  in  smaller  communities  and  re- 
l.ited  rural  areas  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  technical  assistance 
and  financial  support  to  official  mullicoumy 
planning  agencies  in  nonmetropolltan  area.« 
Tiie  President,  just  a  week  ag(j  m  hi.^  Mess;  ge 
on  Urban  and  Rural  Poverty,  requested  that 
$20  million  be  provided  for  this  es.entlal  ef- 
fort during  the  c-iming  year. 

In  rural  and  small-town  America,  too  many 
loc.il  governments  lack  sufficient  resources 
and  skills,  and  are  just  too  small  to  .succeed 
in  currying  out  comprehensive  programs  iv: 
development.  Many  e.ssential  community 
Institutions  and  services  such  as  hospitals 
libraries  education  centers,  and  training  Ii- 
cillties  can  only  be  supported  on  a  multi- 
county  or  regional  basis.  As  the  President 
has  said.  "The  related  Interests  of  each  need 
to  be  taken  Into  account  in  planning  for 
the  public  services  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  wider  community.  In  this  way 
the  benefits  of  creative  federalism  can  be 
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brought  to  our  rural  citizens— in  small  cities 
as  well  as  their  niral  neighbors." 

Small  communities,  particularly,  suffer 
acutely  in  securing  the  expertise  needed  to 
Identify  problems,  develop  programs,  and 
make  applications  for  the  appropriate  assist- 
ance programs  available  from  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments.  In  addition,  many  prob- 
lems which  can  only  be  treated  on  a  re- 
gional basis  have  not  been  resolved  because 
communities  lack  the  technical  assistance 
and  direction  from  the  State  to  develop  and 
coordinate  programs  on  an  appropriate 
multi-community  basis. 

Thtis  the  new  technical  assistance  and 
urban  Information  program,  authorized  by 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  will  flu  an  ever 
Increasing  need  of  smaller  communities  to 
effectively  correlate  and  participate  in  assist- 
ance programs  affecting  their  future  develop- 
ment. 

This  program  will  strengthen  the  State 
capability  to  serve  small  communities  and 
other  local  governments  by  helping  to  sup- 
port State  administered  programs  in  collect- 
ing and  making  available  social,  physical 
and  economic  information  to  sm.all  com- 
munities. The  technical  assistance  and 
urban  information  program  will  help  over- 
come these  problems  by  making  available 
to  local  community  officials  skilled  tech- 
nicians to  deal  on  a  continuing  basis  with 
a  range  of  community  development  needs. 

The  1966  legislation  also  enables  us  to  help 
In  the  private  development  of  entirely  new 
communities,  as  one  means  of  adapting  to 
growing  population  as  well  as  dealing  with 
the  stagnation  of  existing  smaller  communi- 
ties. For  not  only  might  these  new  com- 
munities rise  from  areas  where  there  had 
been  no  community  at  all,  they  may  also  be 
developed  where  small  communities  already 
exist.  In  other  words,  new  communities 
meeting  high  standards  of  service  and 
amenity  may  be  built  on  the  basis  of  existing 
small  towns.  This  Is  a  most  exciting  pros- 
pect, and  we  hope  to  direct  new  research 
study,  and  demonstration  efforts  and  devel- 
opment aids  into  this  and  other  significant 
approaches  to  meeting  small  town  as  well  as 
metropolitan  city  needs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  the  new  Model 
Cities  Program  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  When  this  program  was  first  presented 
we  tried  to  make  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
one  which  would  be  limited  to  large  cities 
but  rather  one  which  would  Include  par- 
ticipation by  cities  of  all  sizes.  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  assurance.  While  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cities  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate, we  fully  Intend  to  administer  it  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  assure  that  there  is  a  full 
representation  of  smaller  cities. 

Our  concern  for  the  50  million  Americans 
Who  live  in  communities  of  less  than  50  000 
outside  metropolitan  areas  must  therefore 
take  on  special  urgency  as  we  view  the  hard 
alternatives  which  so  many  of  them  increas- 
m«ly  face.  As  I  said  last  month  before  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty,  this  Administration  recognizes  that 
we  need  thriving,  healthy  smaller  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  Just  as  we  need 
thriving,  healthy  metropolitan  cities.  And 
as  great  as  the  task  is  in  our  cities,  their 
prob  ems  will  never  be  truly  solved  unless 
we  a  so  solve  the  problems  of  the  towns  and 
smaller  areas. 

Small  towns  and  cities  serve  the  culture 
and  economy  of  the  Nation  as  much  as  do 
laije  cities.  And  their  functions  are  equally 
urban,  not  Just  In  the  sense  of  supplying  es- 
sential public  services,  but  in  the  broader 
and  more  Important  sense  of  providing  social 
support  and  opportunity  for  a  full  and  se- 
cure life  for  their  citizens.  The  small  city 
oiten  serves  as  the  downtown  of  surrounding 
rural  areas.  It  is  the  market  place,  the  dis- 
tnoutlon  center,  the  cultural  center,  and 
"le  provider  of  services  to  agricultural  and 


other  rural  areas.  Thus,  when  a  small  town 
undertakes  an  improvement  or  an  expan- 
sion program,  Its  actions  will  benefit  more 
than  the  area  of  Just  that  town,  and  more 
than  Just  that  town's  population. 

There  are  opportunities  as  well  as  prob- 
lems and  we  need  vigorous,  growing  and 
prosperous  small  towns,  Just  as  the  people 
who  live  and  earn  their  living  there  surely  de- 
serve the  attention  and  concerted  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  throughout  all  of 
Its  agencies,  and  In  the  administration  of 
all  of  its  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment programs. 
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nearly  every  action  is  associated  with  the 
military  and  with  foreign  affairs. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  would  grant 
Cabinet  status  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  proposal,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  long  overdue. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  over  94 
million  people— roughly  50  percent  of  our 
population — are  now  listed  as  veterans  or 
dependents  of  veterans.  Every  single 
family  in  America  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  a  veteran. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
largest  employer  among  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
a  budget  of  more  than  $6  billion  an- 
nually and  pays  out  $4.5  billion  annually 
in  compensation  and  pension  disability 
and  death  benefits  to  5.1  million  recipi- 
ents.    This  agency  operates  the  largest 

chain  of  hospitals  in  the  country — 165 

with  124,000  patients  today.  It  also  op- 
erates the  largest  single  insurance  en- 
deavor in  the  world.  The  Veterans- 
Administration  has  guided  the  largest 
program  of  adult  education  ever  under- 
taken; conducts  over  6,600  research 
projects,  covering  almost  every  field  of 
medicine;  has  assisted  in  building  one 
out  of  five  homes  in  the  United  States 
after  World  War  II.  Aside  from  the 
military,  it  has  the  largest  medical  sup- 
ply system  in  the  country  and  provides 
hospital  training  for  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  new  physicians.  This 
agency  supervises  estates  of  minors  and 
mentally  incompetents  which  exceed 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  this  legis- 
lation carries  the  full  support  of  the 
American  Legion  and  I  am  sure  that 
other  veterans'  organizations  would  also 
endorse  this  concept. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  with  the  Administrator 
becoming  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  would,  I  believe,  en- 
courage and  reassure  our  men  in  "Viet- 
nam and  those  standing  guard  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  all  over  the  world. 
To  have  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  closely 
associated  with  the  philosophy  of  our 
men  who  have  served  and  are  now  serv- 
ing in  the  far  reaches  of  the  world  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  President 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  whose 


KOREA :  AN  INVESTMENT  IN 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
Republic  of  Korea  is  one  of  our  formi- 
dable allies  in  Asia.  The  progress  made 
by  the  free  Koreans  these  past  few  years 
is  a  growing  topic  of  discussion  in  manv 
parts  of  the  world.  The  dominant  as- 
pects of  this  progress  are  well  described 
and  analyzed  in  an  article  written  bv  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  of  "eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University,  and 
titled  "Korea:  An  Investment  in  Free- 
dom." 

Published  in  the  American  Security 
Council's  Washington  Report,  the  article 
points  to  the  type  of  investment  we 
should  be  making  in  this  outpost  of  world 
freedom,  well  beyond  those  of  blood  and 
arms  and  certainly  more  enduring  for  a 
stronger  and  more  powerful  free  Korea 
I  commend  its  contents  to  the  reading  of 
our  Members  and  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

Korea:  An  Investment  in  Freedom 
In    rapid    succession    five    events   this   fall 
momentarily  shifted   world  attention   to  di- 
vided   Korea:    the    state    visit    of    President 
Johnson,    who    was    given    an    enthusiastic 
welcome    by    2    million    free    Koreans:     the 
murderotis  Red  ambush  of  a  Korean-Ameri- 
can  patrol    In    the   aftermath   of   the   Presi- 
dent's visit;  the  naval  exchange  of  fire  along 
the   coast   of   North   Korea;    the   shelling   of 
Korean   fishing  boats  south   of  the  military 
demarcation    line,    and    the    announcement 
from  Havana  of  the  establishment  of  schools 
both    in    Cuba    and    North    Korea    for    the 
training  of  "political  officers  to  lead  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Latin  America.  Africa. 
and  Asia."     Despite  these  events,  there  has 
been    only    momentary    popular    Interest    in 
Korea.      Any    American    who    has    recently 
toured  the  free  Republic  of  Korea,  as  this 
writer  has  done,   cannot   but  express  bewil- 
derment over  the  unfamlliarity  and  even  in- 
difference   of    most    Americans    t-oward    the 
spectacular  progress  achieved   on   this  vital 
frontier    of    world    freedom.      Having    spent 
beyond   $6   billion   In   aiding  and   protecting 
the  valiant  Korean  people,  the  American  tax- 
payer should   at    least   survey   some   of   the 
returns  on  his  investment  In  freedom. 

While  the  character  of  the  American  in- 
vestment in  South  Korea  is  changing  (trade, 
direct  economic  Investment  and  loans  are 
replacing  outright  economic  aid  i .  it  is  bv 
no  means  at  an  end.  In  fact,  its  profitable 
potentialities  and  political  ramifications  are 
greater  than  ever  before.  By  investing  in 
the  growing  economy  of  Free  Korea.  U.S. 
business  firms  can  contribute  substantially 
to  the  advance  of  political  freedom  in  Asia: 
a  relatively  strong  economy  in  South  Korea 
will  make  that  country  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bulwarks  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Asia.  Furthermore,  such  invest- 
ments are  more  than  economically  Justified 
by  current  economic,  political  and  military 
developments  there. 
The  phenomenal  economic  progress  real- 
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Ized  by  the  free  Koreans  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  dismal  conditions  )n  Captive  Korea, 
where  food  rationing  still  persists.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  most  of  South  Korea  was 
devastated  by  the  war  and  that  not  until 
19GI  were  the  damages  In  billions  of  dollars 
completely  repaired.  Further,  before  the 
Communist  invasion  In  1950,  the  northern 
part  of  Korea  formed  the  Industrial  base  of 
the  country  while  the  south  was  predomi- 
nantly agricultural.  However.  In  this  decade, 
the  28  million  free  Koreans  have  amply  dem- 
onstrated their  Arm  determination  and  dedi- 
cated effort  to  push  ahead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  viable,  balanced  economy.  The 
people  themselves  constitute  the  prime  re- 
source: they  are  hard-working,  hopeful,  and 
most  eager  to  learn.  Further,  while  the 
developing  South  Korean  economy  is  not 
abundantly  blessed  with  mineral  resources 
and  Is  completely  short  on  oil.  it  does  possess 
a  usable  diversity  of  minerals,  Including 
coal,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  tung- 
sten, and  gold.  In  many  areas  it.s  iictual  and 
potential  natural  resources  are  adequate  for 
the  fulfillment  of  It.s  planned  goals. 

Improved  uses  and  techniques  have  been 
applied  in  agriculture  where  about  eC"'-.  of 
the  population  is  engaged.  (Under  the  land 
reform  law  of  1950  all  tenant-occupied  farm- 
land has  been  sold  to  the  occupants,  so  that 
todav  the  average  rural  family  cultivates 
about  2 '4  icres.)  Korean  agriculture  Is 
being  progre.sslvely  diversified,  with  rice, 
potatoes,  barley,  cotton,  silk  cocoon,  and 
beans  still  In  the  forefront;  by  the  beginning 
of  the  70's  the  republic  should  be  com- 
pletely self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs.  An 
essential  adjunct  to  agriculture  Is  Korea's 
expanding  fishing  industry  as  fish  supply 
over  80  "j  of  the  total  protein  consumed. 
The  republic  has  a  long  coastline  and  Its 
edible  marine  life  Is  abundant. 

The  First  5  Year  Plan,  initiated  in  1962 
and  ending  this  month,  can  be  viewed  as  an 
overwhelming  success.  Its  goals  of  increased 
food  sufficiency,  progressive  industrialization, 
generalized  prosperity,  and  reduced  military 
burden  have  been  strikingly  realized.  Con- 
siderable advances  have  been  made  in 
cement,  fertilizer,  cotton  and  woolen,  food 
processing,  electric  power  and  other  lines 
of  production.  Manufacturing  output  has 
more  than  tripled  the  1955  level;  the  electric 
power  shortage  was  overcome  In  1964;  coal 
production  of  over  10  million  tons  annually 
Is  more  than  double  the  1960  level  and  now 
allows  for  an  export  surplus;  new  cement 
mills  also  have  produced  an  export  surplus; 
Korean  textiles  and  plywood  factories  are 
now  fully  In  the  export  market,  and  the  con- 
struction of  several  large  fertilizer  plants  will 
cut  down  sharply  it.s  Imports  of  that  essential 
commodity. 

Korea's  economic  growth  rate  in  the  1950's 
was  4.8  ^c  per  annum.  During  the  First  5 
Year  Plan  it  has  been  1G'^\,  and  the  pro- 
jected rate  for  the  Second  5  Year  Plan  ( 1967- 
71)  is  an  average  of  7  "J.  annually.  In  1960, 
the  per  capita  Income  was  $75  a  year;  now. 
With  a  larger  population  Increasing  at  the 
Malthuslan  rate  of  28  .  it  Is  about  $125. 
In  the  period  ahead.  If  populatlonal  g^rowth 
Is  controlled  to  2':  ,  it  should  be  well  over 
$150  per  year.  The  country's  exports  in  1960 
totaled  $32.4  million;  they  are  now  at  about 
$250  million;  by  1970  they  will  probably 
approximate    ""4    billion   dollars. 

Following  In  the  path  of  Japan.  Hong 
Kong  and  Free  China,  the  Koreans  have 
wisely  taken  advantage  of  their  low  wage 
rates  and  expanded  labor  market  and  have 
intensified  light  Industries  requiring  low 
capital  inputs  and  modest  technology.  In 
the  past  two  years,  over  150  new  products 
have  been  manufactured  for  export  trade. 
In  Increasing  amounts  West  Germany  im- 
ports Korea's  sewing  machines;  Japan  Its 
transistor  radios;  Sweden  Its  ekl  sweaters 
and  the  United  States  Its  plywood,  guitars, 
textiles,  q^iality  wigs  and  hair  products. 


The  5  year  plans  of  Korea  bear  no  resem- 
bliince  to  the  proverbial  economic  plans  of 
Communist  countries.  One  of  the  major 
aetermlnants  of  Korea's  rapid  progress  Is  the 
government's  firm  commitment  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  enterprise.  In  what  is 
necessarily  a  mixed  economy  on  this  beach- 
head of  the  Free  World,  both  domestic  and 
foreign  private  capital  is  encouraged.  Legal 
guarantees  have  been  set  up  for  foreign  capi- 
tal, allowing  for  repatriation,  remittances, 
a  ave-year  tax  holiday,  and  exemptions  from 
native  income  taxes.  Although,  for  exam- 
ple, in  1965  the  $22  million  Inflow  of  private, 
foreign  capital  more  than  doubled  the  total 
o'  the  preceding  three  years,  and  most  of 
this  from  the  U.  S.,  there  is  much  room  and 
i.ced  for  this  type  of  capital  in  the  next  5 
Ve.w  Plan. 

Looking  confidently  ahead,  the  Koreans 
aim  to  mclke  their  country  thoroughly  self- 
reliant  through  this  plan.  They  hope  to 
produce  a  GNP  of  $4  6  billion  by  1971  and 
to  broaden  their  industrial  base  in  the 
hcivy  goods  sector.  This  will  require  an 
rg^regate  Investment  of  $3.6  billion,  $1.9 
billion  of  which  would  be  generated  domes- 
tically through  greater  taxation  and  pro- 
moted savings  and  $17  billion  in  foreign 
capital  of  various  forms.  The  investment 
allocation  would  be  about  13.2'';  for  agricul- 
ture, fishing,  and  forestry,  29.8'"?  for  mining, 
and  57'.  for  Industry  and  services.  With 
unemployment  still  high  and  tbe  govern- 
ncnt  determined  not  to  permit  any  marked 
Intlatlon,  the  prospects  are  bright  for  further 
economic  successes. 

Korea's  economic  progress  is  well  reflected 
in  and  complemented  by  a  growing  political 
slabUily.  In  1948,  the  new  republic  was 
I  aptized  in  democracy,  with  elections  un- 
der U.  N  au.splces  and  the  subsequent  Na- 
tional Assembly  choice  of  Syngman  Rhee  as 
president.  However,  the  ravages  of  the  war 
combined  with  inept  administration  and  en- 
ruing  corruption  led  to  the  overtluow  of  the 
i;hee  government  in  1960  and  also  the  Chang 
regime  In  1961.  From  1962  to  the  present, 
v.nder  the  leadership  of  President  Chung 
Hee  Park  there  has  been  a  solidifying  sta- 
bility which  augurs  well  for  the  future,  re- 
g.irdless  of  any  changes  brought  about  by 
national  elections. 

The  stronger  the  economic  foundations  be- 
come, the  greater  will  be  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions of  forward-looking  Free  Korea.  To 
expect  a  duplication  of  American  democracy 
in  Korea — or  anywhere  else  in  the  Orient — 
would  be  naive,  to  say  the  least.  Cultural 
peculiarities,  developing  economic  conditions, 
and  near-war  circumstances  must  condition 
the  democratic  lotms  most  adaptable  to  the 
total  situation.  Yet,  In  South  Korea,  the 
press  is  reasonably  free,  a  wide  area  for  popu- 
lar criticism  exists,  communications  media 
are  being  extended  on  a  highly  competitive 
basis,  and  the  opportunity  for  elective 
changes  is  constitutionally  guaranteed. 
Thus,  while  the  Koreans  have  had  their 
periods  of  anguish  and  anxiety,  they  are 
now  firmly  Intent  upon  btilldlng  for  the  fu- 
ture In  an  atmosphere  of  democratic  oppor- 
tunity, economic  creativity,  and  unshakable 
anti-communism.  At  the  recent  Manila 
Summit  Conference  the  Korean  minister 
demonstrated  this  sense  of  purpose  and  firm 
conviction  when  he  insisted  that  no  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Moreover, 
Free  Korea  Is  challenging  the  Red  totallta- 
rians  in  Captive  Korea  to  the  test  of  an  all- 
Korean  election  on  unification  and  repre- 
sentation under  U.N.  auspices.  Confident  of 
the  outcome  of  any  such  test,  the  free  Ko- 
reans know  that  the  status  quo  cannot  en- 
dure forever,  and  they  are  determined  to  alter 
It  peaceably,  psycho-polltlcally.  and  success- 
fully. 

Beyond  question  of  doubt.  Free  Korea  Is 
one  of  our  staunchest  allies  and  a  formidable 
military  power.  Its  armed  forces,  totaling 
over  630,000,  constitute  one  of  the  largest  In 


the  world.  The  42.500  Korean  military  force 
serving  in  South  Viet  Nam  form  the  second 
largest  allied  unit  there. 

The  opportunities  for  lessening  the  Inci- 
dence of  Korea's  military  burden  and  yet 
allowing  for  a  moderate  expansion  of  its 
armed  forces  rest  largely  In  the  furtherance 
of  its  economic  progress.  American  business 
and  individual  contributions  to  this  progress 
would  be  a  veritable  and  profitable  Invest- 
ment in  freedom,  not  only  in  Korea  but.  in- 
directly, also  in  Asia.  The  channels  open  to 
us  are:  augmented  direct  capital  invest- 
ments, increased  trade  via  freer  and  greater 
Imports  of  Korean  products,  more  liberal 
extension  of  long  and  short-term  loans,  and 
accented  American  tourism. 

Far-sighted  Investments  in  freedom,  now, 
preclude  disinvestments  in  life,  peace,  and 
treasure  later. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  C. 
WEAVER^"  MODEL  CITIES  AND 
MODEL  NEIGHBORHOODS' 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, the  city  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  honored  the 
many  business  and  professional  men  in 
the  city  who  devote  much  of  their  time 
and  their  talent — without  pay — on  a  host 
of  commissions  and  boards.  The  Honor- 
able Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, was  the  guest  speaker  on  that 
occasion,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting him  to  the  Norfolk  audience. 
Before  the  luncheon  he  toured  much  of 
the  city  and  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
Norfolk  during  the  last  20  years  in  al- 
leviating blight  and  in  building  a  new 
city.  Secretary  Weaver's  splendid  ad- 
dress follows: 

Model  Cities  and  Model  Neighborhoods 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to 
Norfolk.  For.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this  city 
Is  where  the  story  began  of  rebuilding  Ameri- 
ca's cities  for  the  20th  Century,  and  the  21st 
Century. 

The  Nation  was  aUnost  halfway  through 
this  century  when  Congress  passed  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  that  decreed  It  to  be  a  na- 
tional goal  that  every  American  should  have 
a  decent  home  and  living  environment. 

The  Act  had  hardly  been  passed  when 
Norfolk  was  ready  to  move — and  the  bull- 
dozers moved  In  right  behind  the  planners. 

It  was  a  time  for  action  and  action  was 
taken. 

Today  Norfolk  can  proudly  proclaim  that 
It  was  the  first  city  Ln  the  Nation  to  move  on 
an  urban  redevelopment  program. 

Acroes  the  Nation  today,  the  lessons  learned 
by  the  pioneers  of  this  program  have  been 
useful  In  urban  renewal  projects  that  are 
now  underway  or  completed  in  48  of  the  50 
states.  Millions  of  people  now  know,  as  they 
do  here,  the  meaning  of  an  action  program, 
and  Its  promise  and  fulfillment. 

There  are  always,  of  course,  those  who 
would  criticize.  Some  of  them  are  Informed 
and  constructive — but  some  are  not. 

Just  recently  the  governor  of  a  great 
Midwestern  state  resurrected  the  ancient, 
stale  and  dreary  charges  against  urban  re- 
newal that  were  current  In  the  1950's. 


The  governor  had  made  it  rather  clear 
during  his  toiu-  of  Western  states  that  he  had 
something  less  than  a  full  grasp  of  the  in- 
tricacies and  Issues  in  Vietnam.  I  can  only 
conclude  from  his  comments  on  domestic 
matters  that  he  is  apparently  as  uninformed 
and  out-of-touch  on  urban  affairs  as  he  is  on 
foreign  affairs. 

For  many  lessons  have  been  learned  since 
the  early  days  of  urban  renewal,  and  as  you 
know  well  here  in  Norfolk,  there  has  been  a 
clear  shift  In  emphasis  since  the  urogram 
began.  Particularly  since  the  election  of 
1960,  the  shift  has  been  to  greater  "mphasis 
on  conservation  and  preservation  of  neigh- 
borhoods, toward  improving  areas  for  the 
people  who  live  there,  toward  meetin-:;  their 
social  as  well  as  physical  needs,  toward  giv- 
ing far  greater  assistance  where  relocation  is 
required. 

Norfolk  knows  the  frustrations  of  being 
the  pioneer.  The  pioneer  has  to  find  the 
ways,  establish  the  precedents,  fi'jurc  out 
how  to  do  what  nobody  else  had  ever  done 
before,  and  to  go  where  nobody  had  gone 
before. 

Larry  Cox.  the  first  employee  of  your  Re- 
development and  Housing  Authority — and 
still  its  able  and  effective  executive  direc- 
tor—once warned  his  colleagues  that  there 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of  guinea  pigs — those 
that  live  and  those   that  die. 

Nearly  20  years  after  Norfolk's  efforts  be- 
gan, and  after  a  $200  million  investment  Is 
well  underway,  it  is  clear  that  this  Miy  has 
not  only  survived,  but  it  has  pointed  the 
way  for  a  good  many  others. 

You  have  created  a  reputation  that  at- 
tracts attention  all  across  the  Nation  and  the 
globe.  It  is  demonstrated  by  a  flood  o^  clip- 
pings on  the  Norfolk  story  that  have  ap- 
peared in  publications  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Tokyo.  And  it  has  brought  visi- 
tors from  as  many  areas. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  what  hap- 
pened here.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
is  evident  in  this  room  today.  There  are 
gathered  here  several  hundred  citizens  who 
give  their  time,  devotion,  energy  and  knowl- 
edge to  civic  organizations  literally  from 
A  to  Z — from  Advisory  Boards  to  Zoning 
boards. 

Every  community  has  its  leading  citizens. 
I  salute  you  for  having  citizens  who  lead— 
and  for  having  a  community  that  draws  Us 
vitality  from  citizen  participation. 

But  I  think  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  city  today  is  the  desire  to  look 
ahead  at  what  has  yet  to  be  done.  I  saw 
some  of  that  this  morning  on  a  brief  visit 
to  the  neighborhood  when  the  plans  for  the 
Model  City  proposal  are  being  formulated. 

I  found  there  the  proof  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  your  leaders  has  not  dwindled  but 
it  has  accelerated.  I  found  there  the  kind 
of  excitement  that  this  city  needs— and  that 
this  Nation  needs— to  complete  the  job  that 
President  Johnson  the  other  day  called 
"America's  Unfinished  Business  " 

Certainly  we  will  look  with  great  interest 
at  your  proposal  for  a  Model  City  here  and 
at  other  proposals  from  many  other  cities 
In  doing  so  we  will  be  reflecting  this  Ad- 
ministration's belief  that  the  Model  Cities 
Program  can  show  us  how  to  redeem  the 
American  city. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  this  Nation  In 
spite  of  an  Increasingly  heavy  Investment 
in  our  cities,  has  not  given  enough,  either  In 
quantity  or  In  quality,  to  make  the  changes 
oesired.  It  has  not  been  enough  to  provide 
wnat  the  President  called:  "cities  of  spaci- 
ous beauty  and  lively  promise,  where  men 
are  truly  free   to   determine   how   they   will 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Danish 
"nmlgrant  reformer,  Jacob  Rils,  wrote  of  the 
American  slums  and  their  people  that.  In  his 
*oras,  'they  are  the  victims,  not  the  mast- 
"s,  of  their  environment;  and  It  is  a  bad 
h.^?;  ^^*  *'*'*  environment  becomes  the 
heredity  of  the  next  generation." 
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That  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. Just  a  few  months  ago  another  writer 
Joseph  Lyford,  wrote  about  "The  Airtight 
Cage"  that  still  imprisons  children  in  the 
slums  of  today. 

He  said  of  the  children:  "Since  they  do 
not  have  the  equipment  for  the  usual  games 
they  invent  their  own  .  .  .  breaking  bot- 
tles, setting  fires  to  trash,  opening  hvdrants 
and  sending  in  false  alarms.  But  with  all 
their  rushing  about  and  daredevlling.  the 
c.uldr.'n  regard  the  four  corners  of  the  bl  -.ck 
as  the  outermost  limits  of  the  universe  " 

The  fundamental  question  that  we  s'-ek 
to  answer  In  the  Model  Cities  Program  is  this' 
How  do  we  free  the  slum  environmein  for 
children  and  their  parents,  for  the  eiderlv 
and  the  handicapped,  for  the  unemploved 
and  the  uneducated,  for  those  who  are  phys- 
ically III  and  those  who  are  soclallv  isolated'' 
There  lie  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
Its  solution  helps  not  onlv  those  afflicted 
but  It  helps  us  all.  For  no  citv  is  heallhv 
unlcs.s  all  of  It  is  livable. 

We  will  not.  by  this  or  anv  other  program 
tranjform  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  America 
into  gleaming,  glittering  paradises. 

But  wh;if  the  Model  Cities  Program  will 
do  IS  to  reduce  the  problem  before  us  to  man- 
ageable size.  We  wii:  do  thnt  bv  concen- 
trating upon  the  neighborhoods  and  sections 
of  communities  that  h.T.e  been  neglected 

What  the  Model  Cities  program  will  do  for 
the  first  time  in  the  historv  of  urban  aid  i<; 
to  recognize  that  within  that  neighborhood 
there  are  many  different  kinds  of  people  who 
have  many  different  kinds  of  problems  We 
will  try  to  find  out  what  those  problem^  are 
and   what  we  can  do  about  them 

Federal  programs  of  urban  aid  go  back  at 
least  three  decades.  Traditlonallv  thev  have 
emphasized  physical  improvements  almost 
exclusively.  In  recent  years.  It  Is  true  the 
Federal  emphasis  has  been  extended  to  em- 
brace education,  manpower  training,  health 
and  poverty. 

But  the  trouble  with  all  of  this  great 
effort— and  it  has  been  vast— is  that  it  has 
developed  programs  separatelv.  with  special 
emphasis  and  hmited  objectives,  with  differ- 
irig  and  therefore  confusing  channels  of 
administration. 

It  has  become  compellinglv  clear  with  the 
pi-ssage  of  time  that  all  of  this  effort  has 
not  produced  the  mechanism  for  arriving 
at  an  overall  or  permanent  solution  to  what 
alls   the  neglected   neighborhood. 

We  have  been  attacking  pieces  of  the 
problem,   but  never  the  whole  problem 

Now  what  are  the  pieces  that  make  up  the 
whole? 

Certainly  Inadequate  housing  is  one  of 
them.  The  Model  Cities  Program  emphasizes 
that  the  neighborhood  selected  for  action 
must  have  In  it  now  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  entire  city's  run-down  housing— and 
the  city  must  provide  a  program  to  improve 
It.  The  Job  may  be  done  bv  either,  and  it 
win  be  done  by  both  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation. 

But  that  neighborhood  must  wind  up  at 
the  end  of  the  Model  Cities  effort  with  a  sub- 
stantially better  selection  of  adequate  and 
attractive  housing  for  the  residents  than 
they  had  before. 

Such  a  neighborhood  Is  invariably  without 
sufficient  community  facilities.  It  may  need 
a  water  and  sewer  system.  It  may  need  a 
recreation  center  It  may  need  parks  and 
open  spaces.  It  may  need  a  library  or  a  new- 
school.  It  will  probably  need  all  of  these 
and  more  besides. 

The  Model  Cities  plan  must  contain  within 
it  an  assessment  of  what  the  inadequacies 
are  and  how  the  city  intends  to  use  the  pro- 
grams to  fill  the  needs. 

But  so  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the 
physical  faculties,  and  If  the  Model  Cities 
Program  stopped  there  we  would  Just  be 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand.  The 
program,  In  fact,  is  much  more  than  that. 


Bad  housing  is  the  result  of  the  conditions 
that  imjxivertsh  people. 

— Those  conditions  involve  education  As 
part  of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  there  must 
be  provided  schools  that  prepare  children  to 
participate  fully  as  adults  In  the  oppor- 
tunities of  American  society. 

—Those  conditions  involve  Jobs  The 
Model  Cities  Program  will  provide  jobs  for 
neighborhood  residents  in  the  process  of 
developing  the  neighborhood  itself,  and  it 
can  call  upon  Job  training  and  other  pro- 
grams to  prepare  adults  for  a  lifetime  of  use- 
ful employment, 

—  Those  conditions  involve  poor  health 
disea,'=e.  and  physical  disabilities.  As  part  of 
this  program,  the  citv  can  assess  medical 
services  and  identify  the  most  severe  medi- 
cal needs. 

— The  conditions  that  impoverish  people 
involve  transportation,  it  is  often  true  that 
the  Isolation  of  a  neighborhood  from  the 
rest  or  the  community  is  not  Just  racial,  or 
economic,  but  it  is  actual  and  phvsical.  Un- 
der this  program  the  city  might  examine 
the  traiisportation  system  needed  to  get  from 
homes  to  Jobs,  or  to  the  hospital,  or  to  cul- 
tural centers. 

There  are  many  other  conditions  that  make 
up  this  total  problem.  They  cross  the  broad 
spectrum  of  social  welfare,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, police  protection,  communitv  rela- 
tions, trash  collection,  street  lighting,  ro- 
dent extermination. 

Tliese  are  all  problems  that  can  be  solved— 
and  this  Model  Cities  Program  offers  the 
chance  to  set  them  down  in  a  program  of 
action   that   goes  about  solving  them 

You  can  see.  then,  that  a  key  element  in 
this  program  is  that  it  involves  human  wel- 
f.ire  as  well  as  real  estate — and  It  Is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  urban  solutions  to 
attack  both  as  part  of  a  single,  overall  prob- 
lem 

We  seek  to  change  the  hves  of  people, 
and   thereby   the   life  of  a  neighborhood. 

It  will  be  a  new  dimension  in  itself  to  be 
able  to  bring  together  the  many  urban  aid 
tools  that  have  been  developed  over  the 
years.  And  that  will  make  possible  a  con- 
centration upon  places  where  they  can  have 
an  impact,  that  is.  a  visible  impact  on  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  conditions  have 
collected  and  festered  until  they  have  be- 
come impacted. 

But  that  means  that  we  will  also  need 
a  level  of  collaboration  and  coordination  that 
we  have  not  had  before.  It  will  mean  the 
Involvement  of  every  level  of  government- 
Federal,  state,  county  and  local— so  that  all 
of  us  will  know  what  resources  are  avail- 
able, and  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
them. 

It  Win  mean  private  as  well  as  public  agen- 
cies, and  private  enterprise  as  well.  It  will 
mean  the  Involvement  of  every  resource  and 
every  person  who  can  contribute.  It  should 
involve  people  such  as  yourselves.  It  must 
involve  the  people  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, right  from  the  planning  stages 

In  Just  these  first  few  months  since  the 
program  was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  we 
have  already  seen  that  'the  formulating  of 
proposals  has  brought  in  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  community  agencies,  that  hid 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  together  be- 
fore. 

In  all  of  its  aspects,  this  program  can  di- 
rect substantial  funds  to  the  neighborhood, 
including  substantial  new  funds. 

The  result  must  be  a  neighborhood  that 
IS  revitalized.  Tinkering  with  it  will  not  be 
enough.  An  enlarged  renewal  program  or 
a  re-arrangement  of  old  programs,  will  not  do 
the  Job. 

Any  activity  proposed  that  does  not  benefit 
the  residents  directly  will  not  be  appropriate 
In  fact.  If  the  residents'  lives  are  not  Im- 
proved significantly,  the  program  \^-llI  not 
have  the  meaning  it  should  have. 

The    imagination    that    the    communities 
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bring   to    this    program    must   match    these 
concepts. 

This  Is  to  be  a  search  for  new  solutions. 
We  shall  expect  the  communities  to  look 
upon  these  demonstrations  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  experiment,  to  Innovate,  to  attempt 
the  new  and  different,  to  become  a  labora- 
tory for  Improving  the  quality  of  urban 
living. 

We  want  the  communities  to  recognize 
and  diagnose  their  problems.  We  want  them 
to  e.stabllsh  what  the  priorities  ought  to  be 
for  solving  the  most  pressing  needs  In  the 
order  of  serloiisne.ss  And  most  of  all  we 
want  localities  to  develop  viable  solutions 
and  effective  administrative  machinery  for 
carrying  them  out. 

For.  II  I  have  not  made  it  clear  up  to  now. 
let  nie  now  make  it  ab.solutely  clear  that  this 
Is  a  local  program  —  locally  conceived,  locally 
administered,   locally   executed. 

It  Is  not  a  program  Imposed  by  Washing- 
ton. It  Is  a  program  made  possible  by  Wash- 
ington— and  therefore  all  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 

It  will  have  relevance  to  the  entire  Nation 
because  the  essence  of  this  program  is  to 
create  models  and  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments that  can  be  useful  In  many  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  whole  pwlnt  of  this  program  Is  to  build 
the  institutions  that  can  lead  the  way.  And 
therefore  we  w^ill  want  a  range  of  models  as 
to  Mze  of  commimlly.  as  to  geographic  lo- 
cation, as  to  climate  and  topwgraphy,  and 
finally  as  to  various  arrangements  that  com- 
munities utilize  for  making  a  coalition  of 
forces  and  resources  to  get  a  program  done. 

We  know,  full  well,  that  It  will  be  a  Solo- 
mon's task  to  decide  between  the  proposals 
as  to  which  will  become  Model  Cities. 

Therefore,  we  will  be  searching  for  signals 
from  the  communities  that  they  have  looked 
long  and  hard  at  themselves,  tliat  they  have 
discovered  solutions  that  are  not  the  same 
old  stuff,  and  that  they  have  the  capacity  for 
doing  what  they  say  they  want  to  do. 

That,  in  sum.  is  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  most  Intriguing  and 
hopeful  Idea  yet  conceived  for  redeeming  the 
pledge  that  America  has  made  to  Itself — to 
begin  today  to  build  cities  of  light  and  hope 
for  our  children 

It  draws  together  the  best  of  the  past.  It 
Involves  all  of  those  who  ought  to  participate. 
It  keeps  an  open  mind  for  new  Ideas.  It  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  human  needs.  It  Is 
alert  to  changing  conditions.  It  recognizes 
differences  among  people  and  between  com- 
munities.    And  It  looks  ahead. 

This  program,  now  only  a  few  months  old. 
is  now  In  business  and  accepting  applica- 
tions. The  first  grants  for  detailed  planning 
will  be  allocated  in  several  months.  We  are 
now  before  the  Congress  asking  for  the  full 
funding  to  be  ready  to  begin  executing  those 
plans  a  year  from  now. 

TlJe  Nation  h^is  many  commitments,  of 
course.  Just  as  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  many  other 
programs. 

But  we  believe  this  one  merits  your  atten- 
tion, your  interest,  and  your  support.  That 
is  why  I  have  devoted  this  opportunity  today 
to  describing  for  you  where  we  stand  on  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  SOL  M.  LINOWITZ 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear,  on  two 


occasions,  the  Honorable  Sol  M,  Linowitz, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  and  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
He  spoke  before  the  Hoiise  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  testifying  on  the  Pres- 
idental  Summit  Joint  Resolution  and  be- 
fore approximately  60  members  of  the 
House  at  the  foreign  aid  coffee,  spon- 
sored by  various  members  of  the  House 
Forei:ui  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  much 
impressed  by  this  man. 

Poi-merly  board  chairman  and  general 
coun.sel  of  Xerox.  Ambassador  Linowitz 
po.ssesses,  not  only  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  enthusiasm,  but  also  a 
much  needed,  almost  religious,  zeal  in 
his  general  altitudes  about  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  our  role  in  the  Alliance  for 
ProKress. 

What  is  more  important,  he  brin.cs  to 
the  State  Department  a  realization  of  the 
affirmative  role  that  Congress,  through 
consultation  with  the  executive  branch, 
may  play.  He  is  one  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive who  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
vinced that  'Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Congress." 

I  wish  him  continued  success  in  his 
a.ssignmcnt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  National  Observer  of  March  13  en- 
titled "How  Latins — and  Colleagues — 
Measure  Mr.  Linowitz." 
(Prom  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  13.  1967] 

A    New    Go-Getteb    at    the    State    Depart- 
ment— How     Latins — and     Colleagues  — 
MEASiniE  Mr.    Linowftz 
Washington.    DC. — His    eyes,    when    you 
chat    with    him,    are    friendly    but    Intense, 
searching.     His    talk    Is   rich    with   Idealistic 
watchwords     like     "personal    commitment." 
"mutual  trust,"  and  "self-fulflUment."     Yet 
this    is   no   dewy-eyed   Utopian   talking;    he's 
the    man    to    wiioin    President    John.-son    has 
given  the  Job  of  breathing  new  life  Into  the 
six-year-old  Alliance  for  Progress. 

His  name  is  Sol  Myron  Linowitz,  and  he 
Is.  quite  possibly,  the  fastest  rising  stiir  In 
Washington  today.  Behind  the  53-year-old 
lawyer-businessman  lies  a  succe-ssful  career 
as  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  Xerox 
Corp.'s  fantastic  postwar  growth.  Ahead  are 
only  rumored  possibilities:  Secretary  of  State, 
another  Cabinet-level  post,  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Clearly,  Sol  Linowitz,  who  traded  a 
$200,000-a-year  salary  as  board  chairman  and 
general  counsel  of  Xerox  last  October  to  be- 
come US.  ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  at  $28,000,  Is  on 
his  way  up.  Says  an  old  State  Department 
hand:  "He's  obviously  being  groomed  for 
something.  He  has  too  much  stattire  to  stay 
on  the  Job  he's  got." 

at  first,  consternation 
The  Job  he  has  Is  challenging  enough,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Indeed,  his  appoint- 
ment last  fall — he  Is  both  OAS  ambassador 
and  the  President's  representative  on  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — set  off  a  wave  of  consternation 
among  Latin  American  diplomats.  Here  was 
a  Yankee  businessman  with  no  knowledge 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  no  diplomatic  ex- 
perience to  speak  of.  and  only  the  most  rudi- 
mentary familiarity  with  Latin  history  and 
culture,  charged  with  making  the  Latins  feel 
equal  partners  with  a  United  States  that 
many  of  them  have  long  accused  of  ignor- 
ing their  culture,  history,  and  real  needs. 

Talk  to  Latin  diplomats  In  Washington 
today,  however,  and  you  get  a  different  as- 


sessment. "His  lack  of  experience,"  says 
one,  "we  now  see  as  almost  an  advantage, 
because  It  means  he  had  no  preconceptions, 
but  brought  an  open  mind  and  a  fresh  ap- 
proach, a  new  perspective  to  Latin  American 
relations.  He  is  frank  and  outspoken,  ener- 
getic, very  able.  ...  We  are  very  pleased." 

Mr.  Llnowitz's  perspective  has  yet  to  be 
translated  into  detectable  shifts  of  US.  pol- 
icy south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  Job,  his  close  personal 
relationship  with  many  of  the  Latin  leaders. 
and  his  Influence  with  the  White  House, 
which  goes  far  beyond  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  of  his  rank  at  State,  all 
seem  to  be  rettected  in  talk  around  Washing- 
ton of  a  "new  spirit"  In  the  Alliance  lor 
Progress. 

The  new  spirit  is  still  to  be  tested 
Whether  it  lasts  depends  on  the  outcome  of 
a  hemispheric  summit  meeting  next  month 
that  President  Johnson  plans  to  attend 
The  conference,  which  will  be  held  In  Punla 
del  Este.  Uruguay,  cou-d  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant high-level  meeting  In  the  Americas 
since  the  Alliance  was  established  In  1961. 

"let's  get  to  the  point' 

If  the  .spirit  does  last,  much  of  the  credit 
win  go  to  lawyer  Linowitz,  who  has  been 
a.islduously  wooing  the  Latins  in  after-hours 
tete-a-tetes  and  social  gatherings,  as  well  as 
in  formal  talks,  ever  since  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  fall.  In  contrast  to  his  prede- 
cessor as  OAS  ambassador,  Ambassador-at- 
Large  Ellsworth  Bunker,  who  strtjck  the 
Latins  as  formal  and  reserved.  Ambassador 
Linowitz  Is  expansive  and  forthright.  His 
distaste  for  diplomatic  circumlocution  is 
enormous,  and  his  "let's-get-to-the-point " 
philosophy  Is  already  beginning  to  mnke  it- 
self felt  at  State.  He  constantly  complains 
about  the  "excess  verbiage"  that  charac- 
terizes the  Incoming  cables  that  cross  his 
desk. 

On  a  Latin  American  trip  in  December  to 
sound  out  heads  of  state  on  their  feelings 
about  a  summit  meeting,  he  lost  no  time  in 
stating  his  mission.  "Do  you  think  it's  a 
good  Idea''"  he  would  ask  the  presidents. 
"Win  you  attend?"  He  and  his  superior  at 
Suite,  pipe-smoking  Lincoln  Gordon,  assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs,  who 
visited  other  Latin  American  capitals,  found 
sentiment  strong  for  such  a  meeting  and  so!d 
the  Idea  to  President  Johnson,  (Mr.  Gor- 
don will  leave  the  Government  In  June  to 
become  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  Baltimore.) 

Again  at  Buenos  Aires  two  weeks  ago. 
where  OAS  foreign  ministers  were  haggling 
over  an  agenda  for  the  heads-of-state  meet- 
ing, Ambassador  Linowitz  persuaded  the  dele- 
gates to  dispense  with  the  usual  opening 
speeches,  largely  designed  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  thus  saved  an  estimated  three 
days.  Later  he  worked  behind  the  scenes, 
helping  to  write  a  compromise  agenda  that 
would  reflect  both  Latin  demands  for  better 
trade  treatment  In  the  United  States  and 
Washington's  pressure  for  an  expanded  com- 
mon market  in  Latin  America. 

Sol  Llnowitz's  Impact  on  official  Wash- 
ington Is  a  reflection  of  the  stature  he  has 
achieved  through  the  years  as  prototype  of 
a  new  American  businessman.  Like  such 
business  liunlnarles  as  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank's  president  David  Rockefeller.  Ben  W. 
Helneman,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway;  and  Bell  &  Howell  chair- 
man Peter  G.  Peterson,  Sol  Linowitz  has  long 
been  thought  to  combine  an  Industrialist's 
ability  to  exploit  the  advances  of  modern 
technology  with  a  moralist's  concern  for  their 
social  Implications.  "What  good  Is  it,"  he 
used  to  ruminate  at  Xerox,  "to  be  able  to  in- 
stantly reproduce  thousands  of  copies  of 
something  If  all  that  Is  being  reproduced  Is 
Junk?" 

A  retobmer's  zeal 

Possessed  of  a  talented  pen  and  a  re- 
former's zeal,  he  baa  been  working  for  yean 
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to  drum  up  popular  support  for  the  causes 
he  deems  Important — the  United  Nations. 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  the  war  on  poverty.  As  a 
young  Rochester  lawyer  after  World  War  II. 
he  moderated  a  radio  discussion  group  on 
public  Issues;  when  the  show  switched  to 
television  In  the  early  '50s.  it  became  a  Sat- 
urday-night staple. 

At  Xerox,  where  he  designed  an  Intricate 
web  of  patents  to  protect  the  company's 
copying  process  and  drew  up  the  framework 
for  its  expanding  International  operations, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  company's 
widely  hailed  sponsorship  of  public-affairs 
teie\islon  programs,  including  a  series  on  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  cofounder,  with 
David  Rockefeller,  of  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps,  a  kind  of  business- 
mans  Peace  Corps.  He  has  written  plays 
and  poetry.  Is  a  fairly  accomplished  violinist, 
and  turns  out  articles  for  law  Journals,  busi- 
ness publications,  and  magazines  like  the 
Atlantic  and  Saturday  Review  on  education, 
foreign  aid.  and  "The  American  Busine-^sman 
and  the  World." 

reportebs  picKro  rr  up 

The  prominence  these  activities  brought 
Sol  Linowitz  led  to  his  being  boosted  by  sup- 
porters of  New  York  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
as  a  Democratic  candidate  to  oppose  Gov 
Nelson  Rockefeller  In  last  year's  elections. 
"I  never  wanted  to  get  into  politics,"  he  now 
says,  going  on  to  suggest  that  someone  men- 
tioned his  name  offhandedly  "and  the  re- 
porters picked  it  up." 

Unlike  politics.  Government  service  has 
long  attracted  him.  "I  have  always  felt  that 
If  I  could  really  do  some  good,  make  a  con- 
tribution, that  this  would  be  very  fulfilling 
for  me."  He  turned  down  several  previous 
"feelers"  from  the  Johnson  Administration 
some  at  higher  levels  than  his  present  post 
Why  did  he  take  the  Job  as  ambassador  to 
the  OAS?  Because,  say  Sol  Linowitz,  what 
happens  In  Latin  America  Is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

"All  of  the  changes  sweeping  the  world,  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  are  being  tested  right  In  our 
own  hemisphere."  he  explains.  "Nothing 
less  Is  at  stake  than  our  commitment  to  our 
values.  If  we  really  believe  the  things  we 
say,  about  wiping  out  poverty,  disease,  and 
llUteracy,  then  we  must  find  a  way  of  doing 
it  in  our  own  neighborhood.  These  are  ex- 
plosive times  In  Latin  America.  A  lot  of  the 
ferment  Is  the  result  of  forces  we  set  in  mo- 
tion Ave  years  ago  [by  establishing  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  I.  Not  to  fulfill  the  expec- 
taUona  we've  aroused  would  be  worse  than 
never  to  have  aroused  them.  The  worst 
thing  you  can  do  to  a  human  being  Is  to 
raise  his  hopes  and  then  dash  them." 
but  how  high  the  priority? 

This  kind  of  talk,  coupled  with  a  brand 
Of  bubbly  enthusiasm  that  sends  many  at 
State  groping  for  their  aspirin  bottles  Is  re- 
■ponslble  for  much  of  the  discussion' about 
a  'new  spirit"  In  Washington's  Latin  policy. 
"Is  a  spirit  not  universally  shared.  "Walt 
till  he  finds  that  Latin  America  Just  isn't 
that  high  priority  an  area,"  says  one  Foreign 
Service  veteran. 

Ambassador  Linowitz  obviously  believes 
that  It  Is  a  high  priority  area,  and  some 
i.atlns  who  have  complained  that  Washing- 
tons  commitment  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  weakening  are  beginning  to  share  his 
view.  One  reason:  Mr.  Linowitz  is  regularly 
consulted  by  President  Johnson  about  US 
latin  policy.  He  has  what  one  diplomat 
calls  entree  to  the  White  House."  and  the 
point  is  not  lost  on  the  Latins. 

His  own  views  on  Latin  policy  seem  to  place 
Sol  Linowitz  closer  to  the  "humanists" — 
those  Who  would  place  social  reform  first  on 
the  scale  of  Alliance  priorities— than  to  the 
pragmatlsts."  who  stress  the  need  for  prior 
fconomlc  stability.  Unlike  many  liberals, 
however,  he  does  not  reject  all  military  gov- 
ernments out  of  hand. 


"The  Important  thing,"  he  says,  "Is  not 
the  kind  of  uniform  a  leader  wears  but  what 
he  Is  doing  to  promote  progress  In  his  coun- 
try." This  statement  flows  from  his  view 
that  the  United  States  must  be  a  partner  In 
Latin  America,  not  a  big  brother.  "We  cant 
sit  up  here  and  dictate  and  try  to  lay  out 
their  future.  It's  up  to  them  to  decide 
the  kind  of  lives  they  want  to  lead.  All  we 
can  say  is.  if  you  want  to  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  progress,  well  be  behind  vou  and 
help  you." 

Mr.  Linowitz'  chief  frustration  at  this 
point  seems  to  be  his  lack  of  fluency  in 
Spanish.  He  gave  up  a  cram  course  In  con- 
versational Spanish  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute — "I  wiisn't  learning  Spanish.  I  was 
forgetting  English"— in  favor  of  a  two-hour- 
a-week  private  tutoring  session  at  his  hand- 
some, three-story  row  house  off  Connecticut 
Avenue,  a  20-minute  walk  from  his  sixth- 
floor  office  at  State.  "I  want  to  know  not 
only  how  to  say  something  in  Spanish,  but 
why  you  say  it  that  way;  how  the  language 
has  developed,  the  nuances  of  meaiUng." 

an   actomatic   review? 

Though  he  declines  to  offer  opinions  about 
US.  policy  in  fields  other  than  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Ambassador  Linowitz  strongly  believes 
the  State  Department  could  benefit  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  many  large  Indus- 
tries and  introducing  a  system  under  which 
all  policies  come  up  for  review  automatical- 
ly every  few  months.  "Here  In  the  State  De- 
partment where  the  wheels  churn  so  rapidly. 
I  have  a  feeling  there  is  not  enough  time 
given  to  re-examining  the  premises  of  our 
policies  In  the  absence  of  a  crisis.  What  we 
need  Is  to  re-examine  policy  when  there  Is 
no  overt  action  to  call  It  Into  question."  For 
example,  he  says,  the  apparent  Improvement 
In  relations  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow of  recent  years  may  call  for  changes  in 
policies  toward  as  many  as  50  other  coun- 
tries, "because  to  some  extent  our  relations 
with  them  were  based  on  certain  assump- 
tions about  Russia  that  have  been  changed." 

If  there  is  a  single  theme  to  Sol  Llnowitz's 
conversation,  it  Is  that  of  changes  in  the 
world — along  with  the  unspoken  Implication 
that  Washington  Is  not  accommodating  It- 
self qulckjy  enough  to  those  changes.  "The 
world,"  he  Is  fond  of  saying,  "is  not  stand- 
ing still."  Nor,  it  might  be  added,  is  Sol 
Linowitz. 

Mark  R.  Arnold. 
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LEA\^  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Moss,  for  March  23.  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business. 

To  Mr.  CuNNmcHAM  fat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California) ,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

To  Mr.  Karth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California) ,  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

To  Mr.  Winn  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California) ,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

To  Mr.  Vander  Jact  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Miller  of  California) ,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  MosHER  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California) ,  on  accotmt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

To  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  March  22  and  23,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Farbstein)  .  for  March  22  and  23.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California  > ,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

To  Mr.  Stkatton.  for  April  3  and  4,  on 
account  of  ofScial  committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unaramous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fisher  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nichols)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  4  and 
April  5;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Younger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH).  for  1  hour,  on  April  12.  1967. 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACHi.for  1  hour,  on  March  23.1967;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Shriver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH) .  for  60  minutes,  on  April  3,  1967; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ZwACH » .  for  15  minutes,  on  March  22. 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH>.  for  5  minutes,  on  March  23, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kufferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH ) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  5,  1967 ; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZwACH),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pelly  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
during  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  428. 

Mr.  FiN'o  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
today. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACHi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : » 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
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Mr.  Anntjnzio. 
Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Kee. 
Mr.  T.^YLOR. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi. 
Mr.  Edmondson. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows ; 

S.  1161.  An  act  to  estublUh  the  John  Fltz- 
ger.Tld  Kennedy  Nation.al  Historic  Site  in  the 
Commonwe.ilth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

S.  666.  An  act  to  aiithori/^e  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicle^.,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpose.?;  to 
the  Committee   (m    ,\rmed   Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fiom  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7123.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purpo.ses 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H  J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India;  and 

H  J  Res  273  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  11  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  23,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

555.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admlnls- 
traUir  for  Progriim.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  comparing  the  fiscal  year 
1966  economic  assistance  program  as  pre- 
seiiteU  to  the  Congress  with  the  actual  pro- 
gram Implemented  during  the  fiscal  year, 
pursuant  to  section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign 
.-KssLstance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended:  to  the 
C   minlltee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

.i56.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposecT  legislation  to  amend  the  Univer- 
sal  Military   Training  and   Service  Act,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  on  December  31.  1966.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3031(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

558  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor. 

559.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUmt  Secretiiry 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  make  several  changes  in  the  pass- 
port laws  presently  in  force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

560  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  internal  auditing  activities.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission:  to  the  Committee 
on  0^>vernment  Operations. 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  costs  of  bidding  and  related 
technical  efforts  charged  to  Goveriiment  con- 
trricts.  Department  of  Defense  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  to 
tlic   Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor,  trjiismittliig  a  draft  of  prop<)scd  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional P.irk  and  Ross  Lake  National 
Recreation  Area,  to  designate  the  Pasayten 
Wilderness  and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

563  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior I'.nd  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pi-inting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey;  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
P,ipers.  House  Report  No.  151.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hoii.se  Ad- 
ministration. H  Res.  114.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations authorized  by  House  Resolution  34; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  153).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H  Res.  126.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  101;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
154  » .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstr.ition  H.  Res  132.  Resolution  to 
provdie  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl.iry;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  155). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  210.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing expenses  for  conducting  studies 
and  Investigations  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 209:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  156). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  234.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies 
and  investigations  authorized  by  House  Res- 


olution 68:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  157). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  243.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to 
Hou.se  Resolution  218;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.   158).     Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res,  260.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  expenses  of  conducting  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 179:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  159 1 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  f"r  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  with 
amenc'ment  (Kept.  No.  160).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  PRIKDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H  Res.  354.  Resolution  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1611.     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr,  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  378.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  moneys  to  cover 
expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  incurred  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 356:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  162). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  M- 
ministr.atlon.  House  Resolution  379  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  studies.  Investigations,  and  inquiries 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  356:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  163).  Ordered  to  be 
printed, 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cl.iusc  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  piintin.g  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MESKILL;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Patterson.  Eagle,  Greenough  &  Day.  Esqs 
(Rept,  No.  152).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  ihe  Whole  House, 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refen-ed  as  follows; 

By  Mr,  ANNUNZIO: 

H  R.  7607.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  for  othr  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  7608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1968 
and  1969,  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800,  and  to 
provide  that  for  taxable  years  beginning  !9f^9 
such  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000;  to  ti.e  Cim- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachuseil-s 

H  R  7609.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carry- 
over of  net  operating  losses  of  cert;iin  rail- 
road corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   CABELL: 

H.R.  7610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303»b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein:  to 
the  ComrrUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  7611.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of   Alabama; 

H.R.  7612.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  Incite  or  participate  In  a  riot  which 
impairs  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to 
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interfere  with  a  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  who  is  performing  official  duties  inci- 
dent to  and  during  such  a  riot,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  EILBERG ; 

H.R.  7613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H  R.  7614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  w:th  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Comjnittce  on  Ways  and 
Mc.tns, 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN; 

HR.7615.  A  bill  to  establish  the  period  of 
v.ilidity  and  fee  for  a  p.isspart;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aifairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  7616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
certain  amounts  received  as  retirement  an- 
nuities or  pensions;  to  the  Conuiuttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  PeI.n^ylvanla: 

HR.7617.  A  bill  to  promote'  and  coordi- 
nate historic  preservation  aclnicies  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  other 
public  bodies,  and  private  orgaiiizations  and 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  7618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R." 7619.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  char- 
itable contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax, 
estate  tax,  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
flts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA; 

H  R.  7621.  A  bin  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission to  study  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturing procedures  of  medical  devices, 
surgical  instruments,  artificial  organs  and 
limbs,  therapeutic  Instruments  and  devices, 
and  other  medical  and  hospital  equipment, 
to  determine  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  regulation  of  such  medical  devices, 
to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  methods  for  determining  construc- 
tive minimum  performance  standards,  and 
feasible  methods  for  Federal  regulations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT; 

HR.  7622.  A    bill    to   exempt    Inner    tubes 
from  Federal  excise  tax  when  used  In  certain 
toys;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H  R,  7623.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  7624.  A    bill    to    regulate    the    proce- 
dures of  congressional  Investigating  commit- 
tees; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R  7625.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
point tnent  of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster 
Genera!  In  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY : 

H  R.  7626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Kevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  of  the  ex- 


penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  tile  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  7627.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and   corporations  formed   under  State 
l.Av;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  7628.   A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  otlicr  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R,  7629.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Mineral 
Le.ising   Act   with   respect  to  limitraions   on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  imposed  upon  rail- 
roads;   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insui.ir   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H  R.  7030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
assigunient  of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  combat  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  7631.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fiihing,  wildlife  conservation,  recre- 
ation, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  7632.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  nursing 
students  loan  program  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  complete 
forgiveness  of  loans  to  such  students  after  5 
years  employment  as  a  professional  nurse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H  R.  7633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  7634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  underlying  Lake  Erie  to  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  7635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prov.de  additional  free  letter 
mall  and  air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  7636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act,    1936,    to   create    the 
Federal    Maritime    Administration,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr.  NIX : 
H.R.    7637.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Employees   Health   Benefits   Act   of   1959   to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7638.  A  bill  to  ainend  section  3(c)   of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  as 
amended;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  7639.  A  bill  to  a-ssist  State  and  local 
governments   in   reducing   the   incidence    of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and   coordination    of   law    enforcement    and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  7640.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 


can Indian  Day;   to  the  Committee  oa  the 

Jiidiciiiry. 

H.R.  7641.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H  R.  7642.  A    bill    to    provide    Federal    as- 
sistance to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capa- 
bility to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile 
deliiiqueiicy.  to  assist  research  efforts  in  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
iiile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
■Jie  Committee   ou  Education   and  Labor. 
Ey  Mr.  REUSS; 
HR,7643.  A  bill  to  promote  private  US. 
p.aticipation   in  international   organizations 
and  movemeiiis.  to  provide  for  the  estrsblish- 
ment  of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  7644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  more  equita- 
ble assignment  of  Suad.iy  and  hoUday'work 
for  poital  field  service  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD; 
H.R.  7645.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
a.;e  on  certain  matter  for  blind  and  other 
handicapped  persons,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  R.  7646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu.ince 
of  a  special  postage  Et.-.mp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Illinois  SesqtUcentennial;  to  the 
Cjinmittee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  7647.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
e..rn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7648.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the   issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  February 
1968  to  commemorate  American  Heart  Month 
and    the   national   fight   against   the   cardio- 
vascular diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H  R.  7649.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    SCHWEIKER; 
H.R.  7650.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic   War    V'eterans    of    the    United    States    of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  7651.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  7652.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
3:31  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  sport 
of  professional  soccer;   to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ULLMAN: 
H  R.  7653.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  State  963);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr     WALKER: 
H.R.  7654.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  emplovees  of 
the   Government   traveUng   on   official    busi- 
ness;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS : 
H.R.  7655.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  exclude  from   In- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H,R.7656.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20  per- 
cent across-the-board  increa-se  (with  a  mini- 
mum  retirement   annuity   of  $70   a   month) 
and  subsequent  increases  based   on  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance  the  cost  of 
these  changes  out  of  the  general  revenues; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  7657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  R.  7658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  traumatic  aneurysm  and  malignant 
tumors  (cancer)  which  develop  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  active 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    GREEN  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  7659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  7660  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
suites  Ctxle,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  xmemployment.  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr  NIX: 

HR.  7661  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Ctxle.  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   UDALL: 

H  R.  7662  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   BRASCO: 

H.R.  7663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
bousing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS; 

H.R.  7664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
£ind  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

HR.  7665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Cixie.  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   DON   H     CLAUSEN: 

H  R.  7666.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DINGELL. 
H  R.  7667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing  aid 
and  services  with  respect  to  children  under 
foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H  R.  7669.   A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  7670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
catkins  Act  of   1934  by  extending  and  im- 


proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
gfrants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  fissist  In  establishing  Innovative 
educational  programs,  to  facilitate  educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Instructional  television  and  radio,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  PEPPER: 
H  R.  7671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  provi- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H  R  7672  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  t>eneflt  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent iacrerises  based  on  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living:  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys  and 
Mp,.ns. 

H  R.  7673.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-perrent  and  1 -percent  floors,  of 
medtc  il    expenses   Incurred    for   the   care   of 
Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   SKUBITZ: 
H  R.  7674    A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R   7675.   A   bill   to  amend   title   38  of  the 
United  Suites  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    BERRY: 
H  R  7676.  A  bill  to  require  display  of  signs 
when  Imported  meats  are  sold  and  providing 
a  penalty  for  violators;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   BEVILL: 
H.R  7677.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  successive  an- 
nual increases  m  all  benefits  payable  to  In- 
dividuals age  70  or  over  (leading  to  a  maxl- 
nnim  prnnary  benefit  of  $200  a  month  and 
niiiximum  derivatne  benefits  In  correspond- 
ingly  increased  amounts),  and   to  liberalize 
the    retirement    test;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  7678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  strengthen 
Instruction  in  health  education  and  to  pro- 
vide for  training  institutes  for  personnel  en- 
gai^ed  In  health  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7679  A  bni  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  make 
school  health  educators  eligible  for  trainee- 
ships  under  that  section,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porcl<;n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H  R.  7680.  A   bin    to   provide  assistance   to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mis.sissippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  7681.  A  bill  to  make  available  half  the 
revenues  from  the  excise  t.TX  on  pistols  and 
revolvers  to  the  States  for  target  ranges  and 
firearms   safety    training    programs;    to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By   Mr.   EVANS  of   CoIora:!o: 
V.  R.  7682.  A  bill  to  amend  t!ie  Dlsiistcr  Re- 
Uif  .Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  n.^tional  pro- 
gr..m  of  flood  insurance;    to  the  Committee 
i,::  P'-.blic  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R  7683.       A  bill   to  amend  the  N.itlonal 
L.ibor  Relations  Act  to  exempt  persons  with 


religious  convictions  against  union  member- 
ship from  any  obligation  to  do  so;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R.  7684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H  R  7685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemem.iry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educi- 
tlonal  agencies  and  establishing  bilingual 
educational  opportunity  programs,  and  to 
provide  certain  other  assistance  to  promote 
such  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr   WALDIE : 
H  R.  7686    A  bill  to  amend  the  Water:  heU 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  ininols: 
H  R.  7687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennlal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    CAREY: 
H  R.  7688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to  extend, 
expand,    and    Improve    them,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee    on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  7689.  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to   the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H  R  7690.   A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
cert.iln  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  Of  Maryland: 
H  R.  7691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;   to  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  7692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  s[)eclal  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  Illinois  Sesqulcentennlal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illlonls: 
H  R.  7693.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  cofn- 
mitting   Federal    crimes:    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  R,  7694.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa.  Fla  ,  through  Bra- 
denton,  Fla  ,  Punta  Gorda.  Fla.,  Fort  Myers. 
Fla.,  Naples,  Fla..  and  Miami,  Fla.,  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H  R.  7695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.  7696.  A   bill   to  amend    the   Securities 
F.-xhange  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation 
of   the   amount  of  credit   that  may  be  ex- 
tended and  maintained  with  respect  to  seeii- 
r.tles  tliat  n.re   not  registered  on  a  nation.i'. 
fccurlties    exchange;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm.erce. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
n  R.  7697.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants    of    the    Creek   Nation   of   1814: 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  7698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  R.  7699.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  lands  for  a  wildlife  refuge 
at   Pat    Mayse    Dam    and    Reservoir    project, 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  7700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  7701.  A   bill   to   amend    the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service   Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  certain  individuals 
from  Induction  under  that  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HR.7702.  A    bill     entitled     the    '  Agricul- 
tunil  Producers  Marketing  Act  of   1967":   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7703.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H  J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resniution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Co.istltution  requiring 
that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  re- 
confirmed by  the  Sen;ite  every  10  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
retirement  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
the  age  of  70;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
HJ.  Res.  467.  Jcint  re.sohuion  establishing 
the  Commission   on   Art   and   Antiquities   of 
the  Capitol,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HJ.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  28-29.   1967.  as  Rush-Bagot   Agreement 
Days;   to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJ.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution    of     the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President   and   Vice   President;    to   tlie   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  470  Joint  resolution  prcposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO : 
HJ  Res.  471.  Joint  lesolution  in  honor  of 
Joan  Mcrriam  Smith  and  Amelia  Earhart;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    HECKLER  of  Ma.ssachu.setts: 
HJ  Res.  472.   Joint   resolution   In   honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith  and  Amelia  Earhart:  to 
the  Committee  on  tnc  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJ.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  in   honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smitii  and  Amelia  E;irharf  to 
the  Committee  on  tlip  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MIZE: 
H  J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  S.mith  end  Amelia  Earliart:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H  J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith  and  AmeUa  Earhart:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HJ.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith  and  AmeUa  Earhart:  to 
tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJ.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H  J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17.  1967.  General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Friedrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  to  provide  tjiat  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who    arc    19    years    o:    age    or    older:    to    the 
C:Tinmlttee  on  the  Judic::irv. 
By  Mr   STAGGERS:" 
H  J  Res,  480.  Jo:nt  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
April  4.  1967,  as  National  Engineering  Tech- 
nicians   Week;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  STEPHENS: 
H  J.  Res.  481.  Joint   rcsoaition    design.-itmg 
the     nth     day    of     April     1967     as    National 
Traveler  Day,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.J   Res.  482.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
.'•n   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of  the 
United  States   pertaining   to  the  offering   of 
prayers   in   public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
i-ee  on  the  Judiriarv. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
expreis  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  should  establish 
a  Coinmittec  on  East-West  Trade:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.  Con.  Res  294.  Concurrent  resolution 
autiioiizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu. 
nicnt  of  the  letters  of  V'lce  Adni.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  to  Members  if  Congress  describ- 
ing the  life  of  the  distinguished  Americans 
lor  whom  the  Polaris  nuclear  submarines 
were  named:  to  the  Committee  on  Hotiso 
-Administration. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  urgently  needed  changes  in 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance program:  to  the  Committee  ou  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.  Res.  406.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recommendations  for  budget 
reductions;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Appro- 
'priatioi:s. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H,  Res  407  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recommendations  for  budget  re- 
ductions; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr  SHRIVER: 
H.  Res.  408.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee   on    Standards   and    Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Res.  409.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee    on   Standards   and    Conduct:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


to  servicemen  In  Vietnam  from  all  postage 
charges:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

86.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  national  cem- 
etery in  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  a  p'an  of 
multipurpose  water  resource  development  on 
the  Sun  River;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  relative  to  funds  necessary 
for  planning  and  construction  of  the  Dixie 
project:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;    to  the  Committee  on  th?  Judiciary 

90.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  financial  as- 
sistance to  domestic  gold  producers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affi.irs. 

PI.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  cerudn  Indian 
lands  in  San  Juan  County.  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

92  Also,  a  mtmorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  on-the- 
job  or  apprenticeship  training  benefits  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
V'eterans'  Affairs. 

93.  Also,  a  memcirial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  limiting 
the  import  of  Colby-type  cheese;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to 
Imports  of  butterfat  of  nonfat  milk  solids: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

85.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  exempting  letters  and  packages  mailed 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BRASCO 
HR.7704.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Giovan 
Battista  Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  7705.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nick 
Stamatlos  Daphnis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  7706    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyriakos 
Kyriakou:       to      tlie      Committee      ou      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DANIELS: 
H.R.  7707.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Catherine   B.   Murphy   and   children;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN:" 
H.R  7708.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Emma 
Andrada  Ladores:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  Victor 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mrs.    KELLY: 
H.R.  7710.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Ettore 
Coota:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGA Y : 
HR   7711    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
J.  Campbell:    to  the  Committee   on  the  Jti- 
dici'ry. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R  7712.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lilia 
Cortes:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
M  Toledo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H  R    7714    A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Katayun 
H  Caraa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  KUPFERMAN  (by  request  i  : 
H  R.  7715.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Hyman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MATSUNAGA ; 
H.R.  7716.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Nestor 
Pasion   Calilao;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiriarv. 
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By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  7717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  tunics,  busbies,  and  sporrans 
for  the  use  of  the  Mohammed  Kiltie  Band, 
Po6t  Office  Box  177,  Peoria,  111.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  7718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DeRosa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  da 
Cruz  da  Graca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI. 

H.R.  7720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodoros 
Kakioussis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.7721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chara- 
lampos  Aslanidis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  7722.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Kendra 


P.     Sharma;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7723.   A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Ruben 
Gutierrez   Sltson   and    his   wife,    Carmen   D. 
Sitson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.R.  7724.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
M.iria    Mosio;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastase 
Telioglou;      to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  7726.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Manse  Miller  and  her  brother,  Otto 
Miinse:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  7727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  Willis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ByMr.  ADDABBO; 
H.R.7728.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Angel 
Chia;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  7729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Lyle  G.  Frost,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  7730.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lewi 
Llttman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

50.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass., 
relative  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  loyalty  oath  that  Is  constitu- 
tional, which  was  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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Police  Brutality] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  re- 
cently published  by  Col.  David  B.  Kelly, 
superintendent  of  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  gave  the  first  complete  statistics 
that  have  been  made  available  through 
the  new  State  uniform  crime  reporting 
system. 

For  the  first  time,  New  Jersey  has  ac- 
curately reported  the  extent  of  a  deplora- 
ble situation  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  law  enforcement. 

New  Jersey  has  425  organized  munici- 
pal police  departments  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  11,867  police  oflBcers.  Would  you 
l)elieve  that  the  records  indicate  that 
1.195  were  assaulted  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1966.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  two  police 
ofBcers  who  were  murdered  in  line  of 
duty  last  year. 

Would  you  believe  that  of  the  1,194 
cases  of  assault  upon  an  officer  that  558 
were  required  to  obtain  medical  attention 
as  a  result  of  the  injury  sustained.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
figure  represents  one  case  of  assault  on 
evei^y  10  police  officers  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  also  indicate  that  47 
percent  of  the  men  assaulted  required 
medical  attention  for  their  injuries.  Is 
there  no  wonder  with  a  situation  such  as 
this  that  young  men  consider  law  en- 
forcement as  a  profession  that  should 
also  be  seriously  considered  as  one  that 
will  invite  direct  assault  by  hoodlums 
some  time  during  his  career. 

I  point  this  out  so  as  to  provide  a  new 
viewpoint  for  those  who  are  prone  to  cry 
"police  brutality."  The  true  facts  are 
that  a  police  officer  is  not  a  brute.  He 
is  the  man  who  lives  next  door  or  down 
the  street  who  cares  for  his  family  and 
his  property.  He  spends  his  free  time  in 
youth  service  programs  just  as  any  other 
good  citizen  does  because  he  knows  first- 


hand the  effects  of  juvenile  delinquency 
as  well  as  adult  crime.  This  is  the  man 
who  constantly  strives  to  eliminate  juve- 
nile problems  at  the  very  root. 

The  police  officer  who  goes  to  work 
every  day  knowing  that  his  is  a  dan- 
gerous profession  for  a  compensation 
considerably  less  than  that  paid  in  other 
fields  must  be  set  up  on  the  proper  ped- 
estal as  a  dedicated  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  face  the  sit- 
uation in  its  proper  perspective.  The  as- 
saults set  forth  in  this  article  were  not 
just  assaults  on  police  officers  per  se,  but 
are  direct  assaults  on  the  American  pub- 
lic. We  must  always  remember  that 
when  law  enforcement  breaks  down  in 
these  United  States  we  will  once  more 
revert  to  cannibalistic  tendencies  in  true 
jimgle  form. 

Assault  on  an  officer  should  not  be 
passed  off  lightly  with  a  meager  $25  fine 
and  a  pat  on  the  wrist.  We  must  begin 
to  do  something  whereby  stiff  sentences 
are  pa.ssed  out  by  our  judiciary.  Other- 
wi.se  the  very  heart  of  law  enforcement 
will  soon  be  a  nonentity. 


Need  for  Federal  Imported  Meat  Labeling 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
Federal  labeling  requirement  for  all  meat 
that  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
My  bill  is  prompted  by  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have  tossed 
out  State  laws  in  this  field. 

On  January  16.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld,  without  explanation,  the 
decision  of  the  Oregon  district  court 
which  had  held  that  State's  meat  labeling 
law  was  unconstitutional.    Earlier,  the 


Court  had  thrown  out  the  Tennessee 
labeling  law,  and  the  latest  case  threat- 
ens a  similar  fate  for  meat  labeling  laws 
in  19  States,  including  the  South  Dakota 
law  of  1964. 

Cases  involving  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
laws  are  still  in  lower  courts. 

This  is  indeed  unfortunate.  Many 
State  legislatures  took  this  action  in 
1963  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to  get  some 
protection  from  soaring  imports.  The 
laws  meant  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting the  livestock  industry  of  the 
Nation  and  focusing  upon  the  impact 
that  meat  imports  had  upon  domestic 
markets.  Now  these  efforts  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  see  little  sense  to  create  a  national 
fuss  over  truth  in  labeling  only  to  turn 
around  and  allow  importers  of  foreign 
meats  a  complete  exemption  from  this 
same  type  of  requirement. 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  which  was  passed  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  re- 
quiring the  display  of  a  sign  and  proper 
identification  of  all  meat  imported  into 
the  United  States.  It  would  require  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  "late  the  meat 
was  shipped  from  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion. Fines  would  be  imposed  for  any 
violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt 
action  can  be  taken  on  this  measure  to 
restore  protection  and  validate  the  pur- 
pose for  which  19  States  wrote  these 
labeling  laws  oiiginally. 


Income  Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  income  tax 
for  certain  amounts  received  as  Govern- 
ment retirement  annuities  or  pensions. 
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Many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  feel- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  financial  pinch 
these  days  as  the  rising  cost  of  living  eats 
into  annuities  and  pensions,  many  of 
which  were  once  adequate. 

It  now  seems  that  a  slowly,  but  stead- 
ily rising  cost-of-living  spiral  is  to  be 
built  into  our  economy  as  a  noimal  by- 
product of  national  productive  growth. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  steadily  di- 
minishing the  value  of  annuities  and 
pensions  earned  or  purchased  in  prior 
years.  One  way  we  can  mitigate  the  in- 
exorable effect  of  the  cost-of-living 
spiral  is  to  extend  an  additional  tax  ex- 
emption to  amounts  received  under  cer- 
tain retirement  annuity  or  pension  plans. 

The  exemption  can  be  later  further  en- 
larged to  counter  the  effect  of  the  spiral, 
and  presumably  the  national  productive 
expansion  which  plays  such  a  great  part 
in  generating  the  spiral  will  help  fu.-nish 
new  revenues  to  make  up  for  revenues 
lost  by  virtue  of  the  exemption.  This 
will  put  an  end  to  tlie  injustice  whereby 
national  economic  expansion  is  in  part 
based  on  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  whose  contribution  to  ex- 
pansion in  the  past  has  now  left  them 
with  only  a  fixed  income.  I  urge  this 
equity  upon  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
need  to  have  our  senior  citizens  suffer 
because  of  the  slow  inflationai-y  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  when  that  expansion 
can  finance  an  easing  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens tax  burden  that  will  help  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  fixed  in- 
comes. I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this 
step  on  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens. 


Credibility  Gap' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  Senate  on  February  9, 
1967,  on  page  3257  contained  testimony 
by  a  Member  of  the  Upper  House  that 
attacks  upon  the  recently  passed  State 
gun  laws  in  New  Jersey  have  failed.  It 
further  indicates  a  premature  opinion 
that  one  section  of  the  law  has  already 
been  found  unconstitutional.  Again  on 
page  3257  the  Member  of  the  Upper 
House  quotas  the  attorney  general  of 
New  Jersey  as  saying  that — 

Seven  percent  of  all  persons  who  applied 
for  authorization  to  purcha.?e  weapons  were 
denied  this  right  because  of  criminal  arrest 
records. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Firearms  Legislation  and 
their  sources  state  that  this  information 
IS  apparently  based  upon  an  erroneous 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  New  Jersey  papers  which  later 
printed  a  correction  and  retraction.  The 
records  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
indicate  that  approximately  5  percent 
01  the  apphcants  who  applied  through 
ine  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Identification 


for  gun  purchase  permits  and  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  going  through  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  checkout 
show  some  sort  of  an  arrest  record  going 
back  as  far  as  30  years,  but  they  further 
indicated  that  these  charges  did  not  nec- 
essarily disqualify  an  applicant  from 
purchasing  firearms.  The  bureaus  fur- 
ther state  that  only  25  out  of  2.200  ap- 
plicants thi-ough  the  State  police  were 
turned  down.  By  my  mathematical  de- 
ductions this  means  that  1.3  percent  of 
the  applicants  wishing  to  purchase  fire- 
arms in  New  Jersey  were  turned  down 
and  this  does  not  coincide  with  the  7- 
percent  figure  quoted  by  the  Member  of 
the  Upper  House. 

I  have  inserted  this  so  that  the  record 
might  be  set  straight  because  it  appears 
that  the  credibility  gap  is  not  confined 
to  one  section  of  our  Government.  It 
might  be  well  for  people  to  make  a  thor- 
ough check  prior  to  making  statements 
by  obtaining  the  proper  information 
from  the  proper  people  and  not  depend- 
ing upon  a  retracted  piece  of  news 
media. 


Byelorussian  Independence,  March  25, 
1918 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  World  War  I,  a  revo- 
lution took  place  in  Russia,  the  effects 
of  which  continue  to  disrupt  our 
world  today.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  Communist  regime  in  Lenin- 
grad was  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  cen- 
tral powers.  On  March  3,  1918,  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Li tovsk  was  signed  by 
Germany  and  Russia  bringing  to  a  close 
the  war  on  the  eastei-n  front.  Using  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Russian  re- 
volt and  the  ensuing  peace,  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence and  established  a  republic  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
After  centuries  of  waiting  in  the  shad- 
ows cast  over  their  land  by  oppressive 
foreign  rulers,  these  proud  White  Rus- 
sians were  at  last  able  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom so  long  desired  in  their  hearts. 
Unfortunately,  the  Byeloi-ussian  inde- 
pendence of  1918  was  to  be  short  lived. 

Before  a  year  had  passed,  the  Bol- 
sheviks of  Russia  had  annexed  Byelorus- 
sia as  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  Despite  the  valiant  efforts 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  to  withstand 
the  Communist  aggression,  the  republic 
fell  on  January  1,  1919. 

Little  satisfaction  can  be  gained  from 
the  reunification  of  Byelorussia  after 
World  War  II  because  the  land  once 
again  became  part  of  the  Soviet  empire 
subject  to  Soviet  domination.  Today  the 
name  Byelorussia  remains  an  empty  des- 
ignation among  the  captive  states  that 
the  Russians  claim  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  Byelorussians  are 
not  free;  they  are  not  independent;  they 


are  under  the  same  bondage  that 
shackles  so  many  of  the  states  of  eastern 
and  northern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  the  land 
and  the  people  of  Byelorussia.  Let  us 
continue  to  hope  for  the  day  when  these 
courageous  people  can  truly  say  they  are 
a  free  nation  just  as  they  were'  for  those 
few  moments  in  1918. 


Nike  X  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant that  strong  efforts  be  exerted  to 
limit  the  damage  to  our  Nation  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war.  We  have  spent 
$4  billion  developing  an  antiballistic 
missile  system,  the  Nike  X,  to  protect  our 
militai-y  installations  and  forces  and  our 
cities  from  such  an  attack.  Secretary 
McNamara  estimates  that  the  Nike  X 
system,  now  under  development,  could 
save  70  million  American  lives  during  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  major  population 
centers  of  the  Nation.  Without  any  de- 
fense against  incoming  ballistic  missiles, 
it  is  estimated  that  130  million  Ameri- 
cans would  perish. 

Yet  Secretary  McNamara  contends 
that  the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense 
and  supports  the  position  that  the 
United  States  should  concentrate  upon 
the  development  and  expansion  of  our 
retaliatory  arsenal  and  capabilities 
rather  than  upon  defense  against  a  sur- 
prise nuclear  attack  upon  this  country. 
To  me,  this  seems  to  say  that  our  Na- 
tion should  concern  itself  more  with  the 
destruction,  or  at  least  threat  of  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  than  with  the 
protection  of  its  own  people. 

The  next  major  decision  concerning 
national  defense  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  antimissile  defense. 

The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
unanimously  recommended  it  since 
early  in  1965.  Congress  has  supported 
it  since  the  beginning  of  1965.  Public 
opinion  polls  indicate  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  think  we  should  have  a  defense 
system  which  can  shoot  down  enemy 
missiles. 

The  Russians  reportedly  have  alieady 
started  construction  of  what  appears  to 
be  an  antimissile  system. 

I  am  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's recent  announcement  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  to  limit 
the  development  of  antimissile  systems 
in  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  until  such  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  with  Russia  and  all 
other  countries  capable,  or  soon  to  be 
capable  of  launching  missiles  against 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  we 
should  take  steps  now  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear Pearl  Harbor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  find  ways  to  save  American 
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lives  and  prevent  destruction  of  facto- 
ries and  cities  and  military  potential,  as 
to  Increase  our  capability  of  destroying 
an  enemy  nation. 


The  Kee  Report:  Air  Rescne  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRUINL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Record, 
I  include  tliLs  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  is  the 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  American  people  hate  war.  Yet  on  two 
occasions  .since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  been  compelled  to  halt  naked 
Communist  aggression  In  the  Orient  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  still  going  on,  and  It  will 
end  whenever  the  Communist  nations  live  up 
to  their  pledged  word. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  one  development  In 
the  Viet  fighting  which  is  most  encouraging. 
This  Is  the  work  of  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service  operated  by  the  Air  Force 
to  rescue  pilots  who  have  been  downed  In 
combat.  This  unusual  service  was  .=;et  up  to 
fill  a  special  need  in  the  kind  of  Jungle  war- 
lare  going  on  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  newspapers  constantly  refer  to  the 
present  contiict  as  a  dirty  war  and  this  Is 
exactly  what  it  Is  because  the  enemy  has 
made  it  so.  There  is  no  front  line  in  Viet- 
nam as  there  usually  is  in  a  war  between 
civilized  nations.  In  fact,  this  Is  a  war  of 
assassination  In  which  the  civilian  or  prison- 
er of  war  Is  Just  as  apt  to  be  killed  as  the 
soldier  In  actual  combat. 

The  armed  forces  faced  an  unprecedented 
danger  because  the  American  flyer  who  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  plane  faced  almost 
certain  death.  In  South  Vietnam,  he  was 
likely  to  be  murdered  on  the  spot  If  found 
by  a  member  of  the  Viet  Cong.  If  he  landed 
In  North  Vietnam,  he  faced  either  instant 
death  or  the  hardships  of  Communist  im- 
prlsomneiit  which  can  be  Just  about  as 
tragic. 

It  Is  a  tradition  of  the  American  armed 
forces  to  spare  no  expense  In  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  its  men.  In  this  case,  there  Is 
the  additional  Incentive  that  It  costs  Uncle 
Sam  about  half  a  million  dollars  to  train  a 
combat  flyer.  So  the  special  rescue  service, 
using  helicopters,  was  set  up  to  get  the  Job 
done.  But  because  of  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing In  Jungle  warfare,  a  new  system  of  rescue 
tactics  had  to  be  devised. 

The  work  of  rescue  begins  Just  seconds 
after  a  pilot  or  one  of  his  crewmen  flashes 
the  word  by  radio  that  they  are  balling  out 
of  a  crippled  aircraft.  A  special  helicopter 
Is  standing  by  for  Just  such  an  emergency. 
The  actual  rescue  work  Involves  teamwork 
of  the  highest  order.  The  helicopter  crew 
Is  composed  of  men  who  have  been  specially 
trained  to  Ux:ate  downed  flyers,  to  provide 
first  aid  for  the  injured,  and  to  fight  off 
enemy  snipers  who  are  usually  attracted  by 
the  Sight  of  a  falling  plane.  Frequently, 
enemy  snipers  will  hold  their  flre  until  the 
helicopter  hovers  over  the  downed  flyers. 
Then  they  let  go  with  all  they  have. 

Under  these  trying  conditions,   the  Aero- 


space rescue  teams  have  compiled  a  remark- 
able record.  In  the  last  two  years,  they  have 
saved  the  lives  of  over  500  young  Americans 
who  otherwise  would  probably  have  perished 
in  the  Jungle  or  as  the  re.sult  of  enemy  fire. 
Over  half  the  rescued  servicemen  were  fighter 
pilots  who  were  badly  needed  for  combat 
operations. 

Years  ago.  the  American  armed  forces  set 
new  standards  of  cleaallness  for  soldiers  in 
Uie  field.  This  saved  thousands  of  lives. 
Now  our  iuined  forces  have  led  the  way  in 
rescuing  downed  pilots.  As  a  result.  500 
young  Americans  are  alive  today. 


I  am  most  hopeful  that  H.R.  884  will 
receive  early  consideration  and  approval. 
Its  enactment  is  long  overdue. 


Tax  Exemption  for  College  Tuition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  few  legislative  proposals  which  have 
received  such  consistent  and  enthusias- 
tic support  from  the  taxpayers  over  the 
years,  yet  such  a  complete  cold  shoulder 
from  the  Conpiress,  as  has  the  proposal 
to  provide  tax  exemption  for  college  tui- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  and  reintroduced 
this  legislation  during  the  seven  Con- 
gresses in  which  I  have  served.  Not 
once  has  the  considering  committee 
shown  a  flicker  of  Interest  in  it.  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill,  which  this  Con- 
gress bears  the  number  H.R.  884.  in  the 
hope  that  the  90th  Congress  will  see  its 
enactment. 

As  automation  replaces  skilled  hands 
In  industry,  as  the  business  world  be- 
comes increasingly  computerized  and 
complex,  as  demands  for  specialized  serv- 
ices grow,  as  even  farming  becomes  a 
highly  technicalized  science,  a  college 
diploma  is  an  essential  passport  to  per- 
sonal success  in  America. 

Only  two  out  of  five  of  our  high  school 
graduates  presently  enroll  in  college.  Of 
the  three  not  going  on  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion, some  experts  say  that  two  were  de- 
terred because  of  lack  of  finances. 

In  a  society  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
create,  at  tremendous  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers, a  Job  Corps,  a  Youth  Corps,  and 
other  federally  financed  programs  to  en- 
courage educational  pursuits,  it  is  strange 
that  Congress  continues  to  ignore  a  sim- 
ple and  effective  method  of  assisting  all 
who  wish  to  go  on  to  a  higher  education, 

I  have  heard  more  spontaneous  expres- 
sion favoring  this  type  of  educational  as- 
sistance than  I  have  ever  heard  in  favor 
of  Federal  grants,  scholarships  or  loans, 
with  the  restrictions  and  qualifications 
they  involve. 

My  bill,  H.R.  884.  not  only  provides 
that  tuition  fees  paid  by  a  student  or  his 
family  would  be  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes,  but  also  the  cost  of  text- 
books, laboratory  fees,  and  other  items 
essential  to  scholastic  work.  I  £im  con- 
vinced that  enactment  of  this  bill  woiild 
in  many  cases  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  high  school  diploma  and  a  col- 
lege degree  for  countless  promising  young 
people. 


Demonstration  Cities 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  read  in  the  March  18, 1967,  New 
York  Times  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Intends 
to  use  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram to  induce  cities  to  accept  rent  sup- 
plement housing  projects  and  disperse 
them  throughout  neighborhoods  which 
do  not  want  them. 

I  said  that  HUD  had  this  in  mind 
last  year,  and  now  they  have  confirmed 
my  suspicions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  been  called  the  horsepower 
of  open  housing  legislation.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  demonstration  cities 
program  is  to  be  the  horsepower  of  rent 
subsidies,  hand  in  hand  with  the  FNMA 
special  assistance  fimd  which  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  private  enterprise 
rent  subsidy  program. 

Most  of  HUD'S  programs  are  like  ice- 
bergs. The  one-tenth  you  can  see  is  not 
too  bad,  but  that  90  percent  below  tlie 
water  and  out  of  sight  is  dark  and 
menacing.  The  way  to  cope  with  HUDs 
plans  for  America  is  to  refuse  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  demonstration  cities 
and  rent  subsidy  programs. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  March  18,  by  Robert  Semple,  and  some 
excerpts  from  the  language  of  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  and  the  state- 
ment made  in  support  of  it  by  HUD  to  the 
HotLsing  Subcommittee  in  February, 
1966: 

Model  CrriEs  Told  To  Rule  Out  Bias — Hors- 
iNG  OfTicLiL  Asserts  It  Will  Not  Be  Toler- 
ated 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 
Washington,  March  17. — The  Administra- 
tion moved  today  to  counter  reix>rts  that  It 
would  soft-pedal  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  the  new  model  cities  program 
for  rebuilding  slum  neighbors. 

In  a  sharply  worded  speech  to  a  Federal 
Bar  Association  meeting  here,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, H.  Ralph  Taylor,  said  discrimination 
in  either  the  employment  or  housing  phases 
of  the  program  would  not  be  "tolerated." 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  over-all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  program,  reaffirmed  previous  Ad- 
ministration declarations  that  a  city  would 
not  be  required  to  enact  a  fair-housing  law 
to  qualify  for   funds   under   the  program. 

However,  he  pointed  out  that  any  major 
attack  on  a  blighted  neighborhood  would 
ncce-ssarlly  Involve  displacement  of  some 
slum  residents  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
he  a.s.'^erted  that  such  rehousing  "must  be  on 
an  open  occvipancy  basis." 

PRIORITY    FOR   SKILLS 

As  for  employment,  Mr.  Taylor  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  regulations  governing 
the  program  required  cities  to  give  "priority" 
for  Jobs  created  by  the  expenditure  of  pro- 


gram funds  to  "neighborhood  residents  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  skills."  He  indicated 
that  this  requirement  would  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  Federal  Government  and  added: 
•  Dl.srrlmin^itory  practices  simply  will  not 
DC  tolerated." 

Mr.  Taylor's  .<=t.itement  was  Interpreted 
ho-e  as  a  warning  that  cities  that  cannot  win 
ucrcement  from  local  labor  unions  not  to  dis- 
criminate In  hiring  people  for  construction 
work  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  compet- 
ir.i?  for  funds  under  the  program. 

More  than  1.000  cities  have  expressed  In- 
terest in  the  program,  and  the  housing  agency 
expects  to  receive  applications  for  planning 
funds  from  several  hundred.  Of  the.se,  prob- 
ably no  more  than  80  will  be  chosen  to  re- 
ceive funds. 

Congress  appropriated  $11  million  last  year 
to  be  distributed  to  selected  cities  for  plan- 
ning purposes,  and  President  Johnson  Is  seek- 
ing $400  million  this  year  to  help  cities 
carry  out  the  work. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  in  some  civil 
rights  circles  that  the  Administration 
planned  to  give  desegregated  housing  low  pri- 
ority in  the  program.  The  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Housing, 
for  example,  has  charged  that  the  program 
would  merely  "gild  the  ghetto"  and  do  little 
to  break  up  existing  housing  patterns  in  ur- 
ban areas. 

Moreover,  during  a  recent  nationwide  tour 
to  explain  the  program,  Mr.  Taylor  was  asked 
frequently  by  worried  local  ofacials  whether 
passage  of  a  local  fair-housing  ordinance 
would  be  required.  Mr.  Taylors  repeated  as- 
surances that  It  would  not  created  the  im- 
pression that  Federal  officials  would  give 
little  weight  to  a  city's  approach  to  non- 
discrimination generally  when  it  came  time 
to  review  applications  for  planning  money 
under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966. 

In  his  remarks  this  morning,  Mr.  Taylor 
pointed  out  that  Congress  had  specifically 
prohibited  the  Government  from  using  the 
program  as  "an  aggressive  instrument  to 
compel  open  occupancy."  A  clause  In  the 
Administration's  original  proposal  last  year. 
If  broadly  Interpreted,  might  have  given  the 
housing  agency  power  to  require  applicants 
to  pass  open  occupancy  laws. 

However,  Mr.  Taylor  asserted  that  the  pro- 
gram was  still  covered  by  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  bars  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  programs, 
and  the  executive  orders  barring  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  aided  employment  and  hous- 
ing. And  he  Insisted  that  these  laws  would 
be  applied  rigorously  to  the  relocation  of 
persons  uprooted  by  neighborhood  redevelop- 
ment. 

NEW     ADMINISTRATOR 

Pressed  for  specifics.  Walter  G.  Farr,  the 
new  administrator  of  the  program  who  serves 
under  Mr.  Taylor,  said  he  did  not  think  the 
act  permitted  the  Government  to  require 
cities  to  guarantee  the  relocation  In  a  white 
suburban  neighborhood  of  a  Negro  who 
wanted  to  live  there. 

But  he  said  that  federally  aided  housing 
must  be  "open,"  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  definitely  give  "extra  points"  to 
a  city  that  agreed  to  disperse  federally  aided 
housing— such  as  public  housing,  rent  sup- 
plement and  other  low-Income  housing  pro- 
grams throughout  the  city  "in  order  to  avoid 
perpetuation  of  the  ghetto." 

"That's  good,"  he  declared.    "We  like  that  " 

This  In  Itself  would  be  a  highly  significant 
Change  from  past  practice.  Cities  as  a  rule 
^^^'^  *^^nded  to  locate  most  of  their  federally 
aided  low-income  housing  in  areas  already 
ghettolzed,  an  exceedingly  sore  point  among 
civil  rights  groups. 

"Demonstration  CmEs" — Tttle  I 
Section  103(4)   of  Title  I  lays  down  as  one 
of   the   requU-ementfi    of   a    "demonstration 
city"  that  the  city's  application  show  that: 


"Substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  are,  or  can  be  expected 
to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program;" 

Secretary  Weaver  went  Into  more  details  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee  (see  p.  45-46  of  the  hearings). 

"Non-discrimination  in  any  housing  as- 
sisted under  a  demonstration  program  is  a 
legal  requirement.  In  some  cities,  however, 
tlie  mere  requirement  of  non-discrimination 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  resolve  the  manifold 
problems  to  which  rigid  and  often  long- 
standing patterns  of  housing  segregation 
have  given  rise.  More  affirmative  action  is 
needed  to  eliminate  these  patterns,  to  reduce 
the  squalid  concentrations  of  racial  minori- 
ties and  the  economically  deprived,  and  to 
asstue  that  equal  opportunity  in  the  choice 
of  housing  will  in  fact  be  available  to  people 
of  every   race   and   Income. 

'Even  though  a  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram meets  the  statutory  criteria  described, 
other  actions  may  be  expected  of  the  city  if 
new  federal  aids  are  to  be  provided  under 
this  legislation.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  purely  local  ac- 
tions which  encourage  more  rational  and 
efficient  urban  development.  In  preparing 
their  demonstration  programs,  cities  u-ill 
have  to — 

"First,  examine  their  substantive  laws  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  those  laws 
impede  substantial  progress  In  carrying  out 
their  demonstration  programs  and "  to  take 
appropriate  action,  if  necessary,  to  make 
those  laws  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  their  programs. 

"In  many  localities,  the  structure  of  real 
estate  taxes,  inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
housing  codes  and  zoning  laws  and  artificial 
restraints  on  building  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  city's 
physical  characteristics.  Stimulating  local 
efforts  to  remove  these  restrictions  can  be 
one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  city  demon- 
stration program." 


Times  Beach  Project  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  teamed  up  with  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski],  in  introducing  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  turn  over  certain  underwater 
lands  off  of  Buffalo's  old  Times  Beach. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Dulski,  its  originator,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress  this  year. 

City  officials  have  announced  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  beach  into  an  li- 
acre  public  recreation  area  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  cabanas — but  they  have 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  work  on  this  project 
until  the  city  holds  the  undisputed  title 
to  the  nearly  52  acres  of  underwater 
lands  off  Times  Beach. 

The  two  underwater  parcels  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  according  to 
a  title  search  undertaken  by  the  Buffalo 
District  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  last 
year.  The  shorelands  adjoining  them 
were  deeded  to  the  city  in  1952  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 


Because  the  Dulski  bill  stipulates  that 
the  underwater  lands  be  used  by  the  city 
of  Buffalo  in  helping  develop  the  recrea- 
tion area  officials  have  in  mind,  I  am  es- 
pecially anxious  to  see  this  bill  passed 
during  the  90th  session  of  Congress.  A 
marina,  baseball  diamond,  wading  pool, 
and  picruc  area  are  also  being  considered 
for  the  Times  Beach  project,  and  I  know 
these  would  be  put  to  great  use  by  the 
people  of  Buffalo.  As  we  move  ahead 
with  our  cleanup  plan  for  Lake  Eiie.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  people  w  ill 
again  swim  in  the  waters  off  Times 
Beach  without  threat  to  their  health. 


The  94th  Anniversary  of  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  important  day  in  the  history  of  demo- 
cratic tradition,  the  'Western  World,  and 
most  especially,  the  history  of  Puerto 
Rico.  For  on  this  date,  some  94  years 
ago,  slavery  was  banished  forever  from 
Puerto  Rican  soil. 

Looking  back  in  the  annals  of  history, 
it  is  diCBcult  to  find  a  single  tribe  or  gov- 
ernment so  thoroughly  despotic  as  the 
famed  conquistadores  of  Spain,  who  came 
to  plunder  the  Americas,  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries. 

With  their  airival.  the  Indian  peoples 
of  the  American  continents  and  the  sur- 
rounding island  areas  were  either  killed 
or  enslaved.  In  Puerto  Rico,  slavery  be- 
came at  once  a  thriving  business,  and  in 
1513  the  Spanish  colonial  authorities  be- 
gan importing  Negro  slaves  from  Africa. 
At  this  stage,  slavery  was  in  effect  in 
many  quarters,  and  there  was  little  in 
the  way  of  an  organized  antislavery 
movement  anywhere  in  the  world.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  invested  in  human 
chattel,  and  boats  were  plying  back  and 
forth  across  the  Atlantic,  bearing  slavery 
to  British,  French.  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish  colonial  lands. 

Slavery  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  its 
existence  on  aristocratic  sentiment.  It 
could  not  thrive  for  long  in  the  proximity 
of  the  democratic  tradition.  No  sooner 
was  there  an  independent  United  States 
than  antislavery  sentiment  began  to  grow 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  the 
same  sentiment  into  play  in  Europe,  In 
1791,  the  French  Assembly  passed  the 
first  antislaverj'  law  in  the  history  of 
modern  times,  abolishing  slavery  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  shortly  afterward 
slavery  also  was  abolished  in  the  British 
Empire.  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands 
followed  suit.  Serfdom  was  abolished  in 
imperial  Russia  on  the  eve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  and  the  Civil  War  itself 
ended  slavery  in  the  North  American 
Continent. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  slavery  still 
flourished  in  Puerto  Rico.     But  senti- 
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ment  for  freedom  had  gained  a  foothold, 
and  finally,  on  March  22,  1873,  freedom 
was  established  in  Puerto  Rico.  A  loan 
of  8.000,000  pesos  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  slaveholders  for 
the  loss  of  their  human  "property." 

Among  the  heroes  of  Puerto  Rican 
history,  several  of  the  more  prominent 
persons  were  leaders  of  the  antislavery 
cause.  Roman  Bnldorioty  de  Castro. 
Jo.se  Julian  Acosta.  Ramon  Emetario 
Betanccs,  Segrundo  Ruiz  Belvis,  Julio  L. 
de  Vizcarrondo- — all  these  were  leaders 
in  the  struggle,  and  throutrh  their  efforts 
set  the  stage  for  freedom.  Campaign- 
ing, arguing,  freeing  their  own  slaves, 
organizing,  and  propagandizing,  they 
forced  the  issue  upon  the  Government 
of  Spain,  until  at  last  freedom  was  ac- 
corded the  slaves  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
democracy,  every  victorious  step  along 
the  way  is  vital  to  the  democratic  cause. 
Triumph  in  Puerto  Rico  was  greeted 
with  cheers  by  free  men  everywhere. 
The  spirit  engendered  by  this  act  ignited 
the  hopes  of  persons  persecuted  by  tyr- 
anny in  every  despotism  on  earth. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  hail  the  occasion  of  Puerto 
Rican  emancipation  day.  For  as  free 
men  in  the  Western  World,  we  know 
the  value  and  the  merits  of  liberty,  and 
dread  the  cause  of  slavery  as  the  symbol 
of  oppression. 

Freed  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
slavery,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  have 
worked  together  to  establish  their  land 
in  the  ranks  of  democratic  governments. 
Their  love  of  liberty  is  unsurpassed, 
their  democratic  .spirit  inextinguishable. 
They  are  indeed  a  credit  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 


The   49th   Anniversary   of   Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22,  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker- 
Know  ye  that  ye  wUI  never  be  happy  If 
the  Muscovites  rule  over  ye. 

Thus  spoke  Kastus  Kalinouskl,  a  great 
national  hero  beloved  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  in  1864  before  he  died  on  the 
gallows  for  his  treason. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  courageous  people  of  this  cap- 
tive nation  have  struggled  to  preserve 
their  national  identity.  Byelorussian 
histoi-y  is  marked  by  numerous  border 
wars  and  bloody  uprising  against  would- 
be  conquerors.  Each  time,  gallant  Byel- 
orussian patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  their  ideals,  demonstrating,  always, 
the  will  of  the  people  to  freedom  and  to 
their  right  of  national  independence. 

The  overthrow  of  the  hated  czars  of 
Russia  in  1917  inspired  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  with  new  hope,  and  the  na- 
tionalist, movement  grew  strong.  On 
March  25,  1918.  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  First  Byelorussian  National  Con- 


gress proclaimed  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  A  national  constitution 
was  put  in  force  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  liberty  of  con- 
science, inviolability  of  person  and  home, 
and  equality  of  all  citizens  under  law. 
Yet  this  dream  of  nationalism,  now  ful- 
filled, was  tragically  short  lived. 

In  that  same  year,  the  strength  of  the 
new  republic  was  crippled  by  German 
forces  still  in  Byelorussian  territory. 
The  Germans  had  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Russia  and  were  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  Byelorussian  independence.  Before 
the  Germans  left,  they  disarmed  the 
Byelorussian  Army.  A  war  with  Poland 
at  the  same  time  proved  the  final  death 
blow  to  independence.  Again  the  Byel- 
oru.s-sian  people  were  victims  of  Russian 
imperialism,  this  time  by  the  Soviets 
whose  very  act  of  revolution  against  the 
czars  had  enabled  the  people  to  declare 
their  independence.  Now  the  Soviets 
seized  the  territory  of  Byelorussia  and 
subjected  the  wretched  people  to  Soviet 
domination. 

After  World  War  I.  the  Communist 
government  promised  the  Byelorussian 
people  an  independent  existence  while 
the  Soviet  state  began  its  ruthless  under- 
mining of  the  nationalist  forces.  Thou- 
sands of  Byelorussian  people,  including 
political  leaders,  prominent  educators, 
members  of  the  intelligentsia,  and  in- 
nocent citizens  were  seized  and  deported 
or  executed.  After  World  War  II,  these 
oppressed  people  suffered  more  violent 
outrages  at  Soviet  hands  as  masses  were 
murdered  or  sent  to  labor  camps  in  Si- 
beria on  the  false  accusation  that  they 
had  supported  Nazi  imperialism. 

Still,  the  zealous  resistance  of  these 
people  to  subjugation,  begun  seven  cen- 
turies ago  endures,  and  will,  so  long  as 
mankind  holds  fast  his  belief  in  free- 
dom. The  1918  constitution  of  the  Byel- 
oru.ssian  Democratic  Republic  embodied 
rights  which  men  all  over  the  free  world 
hold  most  dear — freedom  of  individual 
conscience,  freedom  of  nations,  freedom 
of  religion.  In  these  beliefs  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  one  with  the 
Byelorussian  people,  and  today  we  offer 
a  heartfelt  salute  to  these  courageous 
people,  that  the  force  of  liberty  for  all 
mankind  shall  stand. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  speech  I  made  on 
March  18  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  postmasters  of  the  21st  Congression- 
al District  at  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

The  address  follows: 
Crime:    America's   No.    1   Domestic   Problem 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
have  this  privilege,  which  I  very  highly  es- 
teem, of  attending  this  annual  session  of  the 
Postmasters  of  the  21st  district.     It's  a  won- 
derful  custom   you   have,   of   meeting   with 


your  counterparts  and  families  and  friends 
each  year,  to  socialize,  talk  shop,  and  seek 
better  ways  of  serving  the  public.  I  welcome 
this  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  this  evening. 

My  subject  Is  Crime — America's  Number 
One  Domestic  Problem.  The  topic  is  of 
transcendent  Importance  at  this  partlciil.ir 
time.  We  have  often  heard  the  sixties 
depicted  as  the  golden  age  of  progress,  it 
could  also  be  described  as  the  tragic  decade 
of  crime. 

.\s  you  know,  the  upsurge  in  the  crime  r.i'.e 
throughout  this  nation  in  recent  years  his 
been  app'UHnp.  The  FBI  has  reported  thai 
in  contr.ist  witli  a  population  increase  since 
lOflO  of  8  percent,  crime  has  risen  by  40  per- 
cer.t — SIX  times  the  growth  rato. 

Addlni?  to  the  ugly  picture  is  the  further 
report  that  during  the  past  year  convictions 
for  m' jor  crimes  declined  by  5  percent  and 
there  was  a  13  percent  increase  in  acquittals 
and  dismissals.  And  this  does  not  tell  the 
full  story.  It  is  estimated  that  probabiy 
more  than  twice  as  many  assaults,  burglaries 
and  larcenies  are  committed  than  are  re- 
ported. 

The  tempo  of  lawlessness  acrotmts  for  a 
murder  every  hour,  a  rape  every  23  minutes,  a 
burglary  every  27  minutes,  and  an  automo- 
bile is  stolen  every  minute  of  the  day  and 
nijht.  In  fact,  tive  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  this  country  every  minute,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  that  rate  Is  steadily 
Increasing. 

Recently  a  national  crime  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  reported  that  the 
economic  impact  of  crime  in  this  country 
exceeds  $20  billion  a  year.  Tliat  is  indeed  a 
frightening  reminder,  and  every  riglit-thlnk- 
ing  American  should  be  shocked  by  It. 

Now.  here  in  this  civilized  land  what  Is  the 
cause  of  this?  What  has  happened— and 
rather  suddenly? — which  accounts  for  this 
sliyrocketing  rate,  in  a  few  short  ye.irs.  to 
give  us  what  may  be  the  highest  crime  rate 
in  the  world?  In  the  past  we  liked  to  think 
of  the  bloody  Congo  as  a  hotbed  of  crime: 
yet  per  capita  our  rate  is  said  to  be  even 
iiighcr.  We  need  a  diagnosis,  a  disclosure, 
of  what  has  happened  to  bring  this  condition 
about.  Tiiere  must  have  been  a  number  of 
contributing  causes.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  them. 

J  Edgar  Hoover  says  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  enforcement  ofiBcers  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  population  increase.  He 
thinks  tliat  accounts  for  some  of  this.  He 
has  spoken  of  the  rash  of  civil  rights  demon- 
strations, along  with  irresponsible  leader- 
ship in  that  movement,  as  a  major  contrib- 
utor. And  there  Is.  of  cotirse.  the  matter  of 
public  apathy  and  laxity  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents. 

DEMONSTRATIONS     A     FACTOR 

Judge  Whltaker,  a  former  Justice  of  the 
Stipreme  Court,  has  also  pointed  to  the  civil 
rights  movement — the  way  it  has  been 
handled — as  a  major  factor.  He  recenUy 
quoted  people  high  In  government  whose 
emotional  tirades,  in  appeals  to  the  gullible, 
have  helped  to  create  a  climate  favorable  for 
the  mob-rule  complex.  It  Is  his  considered 
belief  that  provocative  appeals  by  irresponsi- 
ble civil  rights  leaders  and  otliers  have  served 
to  encourage  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  civil 
and  criminal  disobedience  to  law  and  order 
This,  you  know,  is  the  theory  that  one  does 
not  need  to  comply  with  a  law  which  that 
person  does  not  like. 

It  is  an  anarchy-producing  seditious 
slogan  of  gross  irresponsibility,  which  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  citizens  who  are 
in  many  respects  immature.  We  have  all 
been  obliged  to  stand  by  while  celebrity 
status  has  been  accorded  those  whose  sick 
minds  and  corrupt  souls  tamper  with  and 
ridicule  our  orderly  process  of  government 
under  law. 

Out  of  all  this  have  emerged  riots  and 
bloodshed,  and  a  conscious  defiance  and  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order. 
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Criminologists  know  that  crime  feeds  on 
crime,  that  a  toleration  of  lawlessness  erodes 
and  destroys  society's  moral  standards— and 
the  net  result  is  more  lawlessness. 

As  an  upsurge  in  crime  has  evolved  from 
mass  demonstrations  and  political  overtures 
to  the  gullible,  the  apologists  like  to  blame 
society  for  creating  and  nurturing  condi- 
tions wlilch  they  contend  c.iuse  thesp  de\pl- 
opmcuts.  We  hear  tallc  of  tlie  ghettos,  the 
slums,  poverty  and  unemploynu'iu:  and  we 
are  told  these  conditions  .sort  of  Justify  the 
victims  in  ti.king  the  Law  into  tlieir  own 
hands. 

While  these  conditions  are  unfortunate. 
the  reasonir.g  it;  f  uilty.  Some  of  the  po<irest 
natio:;s  in  the  world  have  the  lowest  c.ime 
rates.  It  is  wronj  to  .say  ttiat  poor  people, 
as  a  class,  are  less  lionest  and  more  criminal- 
bent  than  the  more  affluent.  As  you  know, 
during  recent  years  our  gov  ernment  has  spent 
billions  in  building  a  welf.are  state  and  in 
minibltring  to  tlie  needy,  'i^t.  during  tliat 
periud,  and  right  up  to  this  momci.t,  the 
crime  rate  lia.5  moved  steadily  upward. 

CBI.ME    AND    THE    RACE    PROBLE.M 

As  we  search  for  otiier  explanations  of  Uils 
upturn  in  cr.me.  we  are  told  that  the  exudus 
of  Negro  Americans  from  t\\e  rural  south, 
deposited  In  the  metropolitan  areas,  has 
cre.ited  conditions  which  lend  themselves  to 
mob  actions,  riots,  and  other  forms  of  law- 
lessness. To  be  sure,  that  migration  has  not 
helped  the  situation. 

It  Is  qtiite  clear  that  many  of  these  people 
have  been  exploited  by  the  rabble-rousers, 
with  cries  of  "Get  Whlt«y,"  -Burn,  baby, 
burnl"  "We  shall  overcome,"  and  other  equal- 
ly provocative  slogans.  Carrying  grievances, 
real  or  Imagined,  to  the  streets,  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  not  only  by  some  poli- 
ticians and  professional  civil  rights  leaders, 
but  also  by  an  array  of  ministers,  do-gooders. 
misguided  students,  and  bleeding  hearts. 
Even  some  college  profes.sors  have  Joined  in 
the  act.  And  Mr.  Hoover  assures  us  that 
the  Communists  have  Joined  in  and  en- 
couraged these  activities. 

We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  It.  but  it  Is 
a  matter  of  record  that  our  American  Negroes, 
aa  a  race,  commit  a  disproportionate  share 
of  crimes.  We  do  not  Improve  the  situation 
by  attempting  to  ignore  this  fact  or  trying 
to  sweep  it  under  the  bed. 

FBI  reports  show  that  the  arrest  rate  of 
Negroes  is  four  times  the  rate  for  whites. 
Per  capita,  our  colored  people,  according  to 
this  same  authority,  commit  13  times  as 
many  murders  and  robberies,  and  ten  times 
as  many  rapes  and  aggravated  assault.-;,  as 
do  the  whites. 

While  there  are.  of  course,  millions  of  law- 
abiding  Negroes  among  us  who  deplore  this 
condition,  we  must  face  up  to  the  race  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  to  crime  and  treat  it  realis- 
tically. 

Washington.  D.C.,  for  example,  where  90 
percent  of  all  school  students  are  colored,  is 
today  one  of  the  most  crime-infested  spots 
in  America.  In  that  city  30.000  crimes  were 
committed  last  year,  including  18,500  where 
sidearms  were  employed.  As  an  example  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  there,  one  drug 
chain— the  Peoples  Drug  Stores — reported 
93  burglaries  and  robberies  In  56  weeks,  with 
a  loss  of  $116,000.  In  one  day— last  Decem- 
ber 10 — 45  robberies  were  reported  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SUPREME    COURT    HAMPERS    L.\W     ENFORCEMENT 

Another  cause  of  the  rise  in  crime  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  series  of  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  years,  which  make 
the  apprehension,  trial  and  conviction  of 
criminals  more  difficult.  The  rationale  of 
these  decisions— many  of  them  of  the  5-to-4 
variety— Is  that  Individual  rights  of  citizens 
must  be  protected. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people  are 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  this  business  of 
pampermg  and  coddling  criminals,  where  so 


often  we  find  the  Supreme  Cotirt,  the  civil 
rifrhters  and  the  civil  liberties  crowd  making 
a  big  fuss  over  the  so-called  "rights"  of  the 
criminals,  but  sliowing  so  little  regard  for 
the  rights  of  victims  and  the  decent,  law- 
abiding  element  in  our  society. 

America  has  been  on  a  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  binj'e  too  long.  It  is  high  time 
we  stop.  look,  and  listen. 

The  records  reveal  that  there  have  been 
l:tera:iy  scores  of  the  most  desperate  crimi- 
nals—murderero,  rapists  and  robbers,  who 
have  been  turned  loose  on  the  streets  be- 
cause of  new  and  novel  requirements  im- 
posed in  5-to-4  decisions  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  Supreme  Court.  No  longer  can  a 
police  officer  even  question  a  suspect  with- 
out giving  him  an  elaborate  warning.  Be- 
cause if  later  the  suspect  voluntarily  con- 
fesses to  the  crime  the  confession  will  be 
thrown  out.  The  WaiTen  court  now  requires 
that  the  suspect  be  told  In  advance  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  lawyer  before  he  savs  a 
word;  and  if  he  has  no  money  the  Supreme 
Court  requires  the  interrogator  to  Inform 
}-:m  that  :f  he  desires  an  attorney,  p.  Judge 
v.ill  be  found  who  will  appoint  a  lawyer  who 
cm  be  brought  to  tiie  scene  and  represent 
tiio  accused  during  tiie  interrogation. 

The  law  does  not  require  that.  The  Con- 
stitution docs  not  require  it.  But  now  the 
Supreme  Court  has  in  effect  made  a  law 
that  does  require  It.  The  Constitution  sim- 
ply guarantees  the  right  of  counsel  "in  ail 
criminal  prosecutions," 

Thus,  you  can  Imagine  tlie  prife'.cs  time 
that  is  wasted  before  a  responsible  investi- 
gation can  even  be  launched  after  the  com- 
mission of  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  all  be- 
cause of  a  technicality  invented  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Without  complying  in  minute 
detail  with  several  court-imposed  require- 
ments which  must  precede  an  interrogation, 
there  is  a  risk  that  even  though  the  crime 
is  solved,  all  will  be  in  vain  and  the  court 
will  order  the  guilty  man  turned  loose. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
a  half  dozen  other  Landmark  decisions  which 
shackle  officers  and  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
apprehension  and  conviction  of  guilty  men. 

IS    REFUSAL    TO    SEAT    ADAM     POWELL    A    TURNING 
POINT? 

Now.  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  future? 
Some  observers  like  to  think  of  the  refusal 
by  the  House  to  seat  Adam  Powell,  by  a  3 
to  1  majority,  as  a  possible  turning  point 
away  from  the  practice  of  coddling,  where 
this  nation  heads  back  to  law  and  order 
and  decency  once  again.    Let  us  hope  so. 

But,  to  dim  this  prospect,  we  hear  ominous 
cries  of  revenge  from  practically  every  Negro 
civil  rights  leader  in  the  country.  And  there 
Is  reason  to  be  concerned  that  this  hysteri- 
ca! resentment  on  the  part  of  these  rabble- 
rousers  may  trigger  another  round  of  law- 
lessness. 

Martin  Luther  King,  for  example,  has  con- 
demned the  treatment  of  Powell  as  an  attack 
against  Negroes  in  general.  Such  radical 
leaders  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Floyd 
McKissick.  whose  preachments  often  bespeak 
anarchy,  flew  to  Powell's  hideaway  in  Bimini 
to  embrace  the  ex-Congressman  and  tlireaten 
dire  consequences  if  the  Congress  does  not 
clear  the  record  of  their  hero. 

Elsewhere,  in  New  York,  the  United  Council 
of  Harlem  Organizations,  made  up  of  87  civil 
rights  groups  in  the  area,  held  a  meeting  to 
denounce  the  House  action.  Refusal  to  seat 
Powell  was  there  branded  as  an  Insult  to 
every   Negro   voter   in  America. 

A  mammoth  three-hour  pro-Powell  rally 
in  the  latter's  Harlem  church,  according  to 
the  press,  witnessed  the  refusal  of  many  to 
stand  at  the  playing  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner:  and  when  the  meeting  concluded 
with  the  National  Anthem,  the  audience 
unanimously   booed,   the   press   reported. 

Now  these  and  other  tragic  displays  re- 
veal the  practice  of  racism  at  its  very  worst. 
And  by  this  America  is  warned  of  the  pres- 


ence in  our  midst  of  a  widespread  Indiffer- 
ence to  and  defiance  of  law  and  order  among 
a  segment  of  our  peop'.e. 

This  treatment  of  Powell  as  a  Negro  hero, 
who  can  do  no  wrong,  ignores  the  fact  that 
Harlems  ex-Congressman  flatly  refused  last 
month  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by 
an  investigating  committee  concerning  the 
misappropriation  of  upwards  of  $46,000 — 
perhaps  more,  the  criminal  aspects  of  which 
are  now  being  Investigated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

In  view  of  tliis  documented  record.  Powell's 
followers  are  in  effect  insisting  that  since 
their  Harlem  hero  is  a  Negro  (and  for  no 
other  reason  I.  he  should  be  absolved  of  any 
Uabilily  for  his  repeated  acts  of  misconduct. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  responsible  Neeroes 
in  this  country  will  not  be  misled  or  inflamed 
by  the  false  and  completely  absurd  charge 
by  the  demagogues  that  racism  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  what  happened  to  Adam 
Powell. 

Getting  back  to  my  orleinal  theme — and 
for  that  matter  my  entire  discussion  has 
related  to  crime — let  us  brace  ourselves  lor 
the  great  challenges  ahead.  Every  commu- 
nity in  America  is  a  battleground"  in  which 
the  war  on  crime  must  be  waged. 

Let  us  resolve  that  the  coddling  and  pam- 
pering of  the  criminals  must  stop.  Let  us 
insist  upon  more  certain  and  more  adequate 
punishment  for  the  guilty.  We  must  resolve 
to  cooperate  with  and  assist  our  peace  ofTi- 
crrs  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The 
criminal  always  has  the  advantage.  It  is  he 
who  chooses  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
witnesses,  for  every  lawless  act  he  com.mits. 
Tl-.ere  is  much  the  Congress  can  do,  and  there 
is  much  our  state  legislatures  can  do,  in 
closing  the  loopholes  and.  where  possible,  cor- 
recting the  blunders  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
J.  Edg.ar  Hoo-er  put  it  this  way: 
"Let  the  hcodluin.  the  demagogue,  and 
t!ie  exponent  of  anarchy  know  that  the  great, 
quiet  power  of  this  Nation  lies  in  her  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  they  will  stomach  no 
nt'-jre.     The  choice  is  ours.     The  time  is  now." 


Arkansas  Basin  Association  Meets 
Again  in  Tulsa 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
visit  Tulsa  for  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  Arkansas  Basin  Development  As- 
sociation. Several  himdred  persons  at- 
tend these  meetings,  and  they  come  from 
all  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  from  both 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  as  -well.  There  are 
more  members  and  guests  in  attendance 
each  year,  and  I  am  always  impressed 
by  the  great  enthusiasm  which  is  demon- 
strated at  these  meetinss.  In  fact,  it  i.s 
the  outstanding  support  of  the  people 
of  the  Arkansas  Basin  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River  ■which 
we  are  now  witnessing. 

By  next  spring,  barge  traffic  will  begin 
plying  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  and 
by  1970,  we  expect  coal,  grain,  chemicals 
and  other  commodities  to  start  moving 
to  and  from  the  several  fine  ports  in 
Oklahoma.  No  longer  will  Oklahoma  be 
landlocked,  and  the  availability  of  low- 
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cost  water  transportation  should  directly 
benefit  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  new  waterway  will  undoubtedly 
generate  substantial  industrial  develop- 
ment In  our  State,  adding  new  jobs  and 
incomes  and  contributing  to  general 
economic  development.  This  is  the  best 
way  I  know  to  fight  poverty  in  our  region. 

The  1967  convention  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  was  held 
last  Friday.  March  17,  and  it  was  marked 
by  repeated  expressions  of  confidence 
in  unlimited  regional  potential  and  also 
by  a  tremendous  get-up-and-go  spirit. 
I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  attend  along 
with  five  of  my  distincruished  colleagues — 
Senator  Jchn  L.  McClellan  r,f  Arkansas 
and  Senators  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
Fred  R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  Con- 
gressman Page  Belcher  of  Oklahoma  and 
John  P.aul  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas. 
All  of  us  participated  in  a  forum  which 
was  moderated  by  Col.  Francis  J.  tBabe> 
Wilson,  the  as.sociation's  executive  vice 
president.  He  was  reelected  at  the 
annual  session,  incidentally,  along  with 
all  other  officers,  including  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Gunnaway,  Jr..  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Flint  Steel  Corp.  in  Tulsa, 
who  was  again  chosen  as  association 
president. 

In  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  took  note 
of  two  established  principles  which  must 
be  preserved  if  we  are  to  realize  the  full 
potential  afforded  by  the  development 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the 
text  of  Resolution  No  8: 

The  Arkansa.s  Basin  Development  Asso- 
ciation fully  endorses  the  traditional  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  American  waterways  and 
Is  opposed  to  any  form  of  tax  or  user  charge. 
We  further  believe  that  public  recreation.\l 
facilities  in  reservoirs  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  remain  free  of 
user  charges  We  fully  concur  In  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  on  these  two  subjects  February 
14.   1967. 

Meeting  in  Chicago  a  month  ago,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  adopted 
the  following  resolution  dealing  with  the 
recreational  facilities: 

COSTS     OF    RECREATIONAL     FACtLITIf  S 

The  Inadequacy  of  present  recreational 
facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  vaca- 
tioning public  requires  accelerated  programs 
for  recreational  taollltles  on  all  reservoirs. 
Reasonable  recreational  berefits  are  and 
should  be  an  important  consideration  In  the 
Justification  of  water  resource  development 
projects      When    recreational    facilities    at- 


tract  visitors   from   a   wide   area,   their   cost 
should  be  primarily  Federal. 

Any  Interpretation  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965  should  con- 
tinue to  recognize  as  a  federal  responsibility, 
those  recreational  facilities  In  projects  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  last  spring,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  supported 
legislation  prohibitliig  the  charging  of 
entrance  fees  to  reservoir  areas  at  Corps 
of  Engineers  reservoirs.  The  associa- 
tion stated  on  this  occasion  that  most  of 
the  Corps  reservoirs  "were  approved 
without  recreation  being  an  assignable 
benefit  or  cost,  indicating  that  the  pri- 
mary benefits  were  sufficient  to  permit 
authorization  and  coristruction.  To  as- 
ses.s  entrance  fees  at  these  reservoirs  now 
and  hereafter  would  be  to  break  faith 
witii  the  taxpayers  by  contradicting  the 
amercements  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  interests  entered  into 
prior  to  construction  of  the  reservoirs." 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin  Development  Association  last 
week  also  referred  to  its  strong  opposi- 
tion to  any  form  of  user  tax  or  toll  on 
barge  transportation.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  resolution  on  this  subject 
which    was   adopted   by    the   Mississippi 

Valley  Association  last  month,  which  is 

as  follows: 

OPPOSITION     TO    THE     TOLLS     AND     USER     CHARGES 

We  earnestly  support  the  principle — em- 
be<lded  so  firmly  In  our  history,  laws  and  eco- 
nomic fibre — of  toll-free  navigation  on  the 
Nation's  waterways.  The  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
statesmen  who  have  preserved  this  policy  for 
the  pa£t  180  years  has  even  greater  weight 
today  when  we  survey  the  needs  of  our  com- 
plex society  and  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  future  years. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  Is  the  fact  that  waterway 
tolls  or  user  charges  would  restrain  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development.  The 
doll  irs-and-cenis  value  of  navigation — as 
part  of  multiple-purpose  projects — Is  fre- 
quently the  factor  which  makes  the  entire 
program  economically  feasible.  Such  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  on  navigation  would.  In  fact, 
be  a  barrier  to  essential  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projects  which  Include  such 
diverse  benefits  as  flood  control,  water  sup- 
ply, recreation,  Irrigation,  pollution  abate- 
ment, hydroelectric  power,  conservation,  and 
other  meritorious  features. 

We  are  also  alarmed  because  waterway 
tolls  or  user  taxes  at  cost-recovery  levels 
would  have  grave  national,  and  even  global, 
repercu-sslons.  Waterway  tolls  would  ulti- 
mately bring  about  destruction  of  at  least 

one-half   the  current   barge   traffic,   a  slow 


down  In  Industrial  expansion  and  even  cur- 
tailment of  present  production,  substantial 
increases  In  transportation  costs  forcing  con- 
sumer prices  upwards  and  generating  other 
Inflationary  pressures,  the  undermining  of 
our  national  defense  and  space  programs, 
damage  to  America's  competitive  position  In 
world  markets,  further  aggravation  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  more  un- 
employment and  associated  welfare  costs — 
imperiling  America's  ability  to  produce  suffi- 
cient foodstuffs  to  meet  domestic  need.s, 
stifling  our  program  of  helping  to  feed  starv- 
ing multitudes  abroad,  and  adding  to  fed- 
eral expenditures  while  depleting  federal 
revenues. 

In  e.ssence.  we  do  not  believe  waterway 
users  should  be  singled  out  and  made  to 
pay  the  Government  for  the  right  to  navi- 
gate our  rivers  and  waterways.  The  availa- 
bility of  low-cost  water  transportation  serves 
to  enhance  the  economy  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  the  public-at-large  Is  really  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  these  waterway  develop- 
ments. We  believe,  as  does  the  National 
Waterways  Conference,  that  If  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  build  and  Improve  water- 
ways, then  it  should  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  use  these  waterways.  We  support  the 
Conference's  efforts  to  preserve  the  estab- 
lished, toll-free  waterway  system  and  prevent 
the  enactment  of  waterway  tolls  or  user 
charges  In  any  form  or  in  any  amount.  We. 
therefore,  implore  the  Congress  to  reject  any 
and  all  proposals  for  the  imposition  of  tolls. 
user  charges,  or  toll-equivalent  taxes  on  U  S. 
waterways. 

Both  the  Arkansas  Basin  Association 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
work  closely,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
with  the  National  Waterways  Confer- 
ence, Inc.,  and  other  waterway  organi- 
zations in  fighting  proposals  to  levy  tolls 
or  user  charges  on  shallow-draft  com- 
merce. If  you  once  allow  fees  or  charges 
to  be  collected  for  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning a  motorboat  on  the  lakes  of  water- 
ways, you  have  provided  the  opening 
wedge  for  charges  to  be  made  on  barges 
and  commercial  craft.  Low  cost  of  serv- 
ice is  the  only  inherent  advantage  of 
barge  transportation  and  it  would  be 
destroyed  by  cost-recovery  tolls  or  user 
charges. 

Supporters  of  the  Arkansas  River  de- 
velopment program  have  a  big  stake  in 
this  fight.  If  user  charges  should  be 
imposed  oh  barges  and  towboats,  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  a  first-class  waterway  reaching 
into  our  area  but  carrying  little  com- 
merce. User  charges  could  completely 
wipe  away  the  transportation  benefits  of 
the  Arkansas  River  project  and  thus  hold 
back  the  economic  development  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  surrounding  area  for  many 
-  decades. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  KSDAY.  Maiuii  23,  lOG? 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love 
one  another,  cien  as  I  have  loved  you. — 
John   15:12. 

O  Thou,  who  art  the  source  of  every 
noble  impulse  and  the  goal  of  every 
worthy  aspiration,  we  bow  in  Thy  pres- 
ence this  holy  day  of  sacred  meaning, 
praying   that  humbly  and  sincerely  we 


may  receive  Thy  spirit  anew  into  our  all- 
too-himian  hearts.  Grant  that  in  the 
midst  of  troubled  times  and  demanding 
duties  we  may  be  sustained  by  Thy  pres- 
ence, supported  by  Thy  grace,  and 
strengthened  by  Thy  spirit. 

Lead  us  into  the  fellowship  of  tho.se, 
who  in  an  upper  room,  heard  Thy  voice 
.speaking  to  them  and  responding  found 
in  Thee  new  life,  new  light,  and  new 
love. 

Inspire  tis  with  the  assurance  that 
Thou  art  with  us,  and  may  our  faith  in 
Thee  give  us  confidence  to  face  this  day 
with  courage  and  to  live  through  these 
holy  days  with  good  will.     May  we  be 


forgiven  as  we  forgive  and  may  we  love 
as  we  ought  to  love.  In  us  and  in  all 
men  may  Thy  name  be  glorified.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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DAIRY    IMPORT    QUOTA    BILL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressman for  a  rural  area  with  a  large 
number  of  dairy  farmers,  I  am  today 
joining  with  some  50  of  our  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  correct  a 
growing  problem — that  of  excessive  im- 
portation of  dairy  products  in  circum- 
vention of  dairy  import  quotas  es- 
tablislaed  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
toiled  on  our  farmlands.  Today,  with 
reduced  numbers,  our  farmers  have  be- 
come more  efficient  and  more  produc- 
tive— and  they  have  continued  to  be 
among  the  most  industrious  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  They  have  recognized  neither 
the  40-hour  week  nor  the  coffee  break, 
neither  sick  leave  nor  pension,  and  they 
draw  no  regular  or  certain  paycheck. 
Now,  only  7  percent  of  our  people  work 
on  farms  in  order  to  provide  the  Nation 
and  much  of  the  world  with  food.  The 
Nation  enjoys  unprecedented  prosperity, 
and  yet  many  of  our  farm  families  do 
not  share  in  this  new  wealth. 

Congress  has  recognized  these  facts 
in  many  of  its  past  enactments.  One  of 
these  was  section  22  added  to  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act  in  1935.  The 
section  provides  that  the  President  might 
restrict  imports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities when  importation  was  interfering 
with  the  effectiveness  of  other  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Dairy  imports  had  been  controlled 
since  during  World  War  II,  and  in  July 
1953  the  President  shifted  these  controls 
to  section  22  under  proclamation  3019. 
But  because  of  the  definitions  of  prod- 
ucts adopted  by  the  executive  branch, 
only  slight  modifications  of  products 
were  required  to  free  them  technically 
from  the  importation  quotas. 

Importation  has  never  stayed  within 
the  quotas,  but  in  years  past  it  had  not 
gone  to  extreme  levels,  and  changes  were 
sought  within  the  framework  of  section 
22.  Yet  these  changes  have  taken  so 
long  to  effect,  that  by  the  time  new  prod- 
uct definitions  have  been  adopted,  prod- 
ucts to  circumvent  the  new  definitions 
are  already  in  production  in  foreign 
plants. 

Then  in  1965.  while  importation  quotas 
remained  at  the  equivalent  of  189  mil- 
lion pounds  of  milk,  the  United  States 
imported  900  million  pounds  equivalent. 
In  1966,  the  figure  jumped  to  2.6  billion 
pounds,  and  in  1967  it  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 3.5  billion  pounds.  Some  of  these 
products  have  been  sold  here  at  as  little 
as  20  cents  a  pound  when  support  levels 
in  the  nations  involved  were  as  high  as 
65  or  70  cents  per  pound. 

This  excessive  importation  has  created 
a  situation  in  which  American  dairymen 
nave  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
a  market  which  might  allow  their  prices 
to  approach  parity. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
iroducing  would  give  protection  against 
these  quota  invasions.  It  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  our  dairymen  to  com- 
pete fairly  in  the  marketplace  and  to 


enjoy,  hopefully,  a  more  favorable  mar- 
ket, and  thus  a  fairer  share  of  oizr  Na- 
tion's consumer  wealth. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS  EXPERIMENT 
MAKES  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
MEANINGFUL  TO  YOUTH  FROM 
POVERTY  AREAS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRI::e  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  interesting  effort  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  a  college  education  to  young  people 
from  poverty  areas — and  thereby  benefit 
society  in  general — was  described  re- 
cently in  a  Washington  Evening  Star 
story  which  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Reporter  John  Mathews  tells  the  story 
o:  the  experiment  in  higher  education 
now  going  on  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Cen- 
ter of  Southern  Illinois  University.  It 
is  an  effort  to  make  higher  education 
meaningful  and  relevant  to  young  people 
from  the  slums  who  might  otherwise  ac- 
cept the  bleak  prospects  of  their  en- 
vironment. 

This  is  part  of  the  Nation's  antipoverty 
effort  and  while  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  buried  deeper 
than  is  customary  in  critical  stories.  OEO 
de.servcs  congratulations  for  its  support 
of  this  innovative  and  exploratory  ef- 
fort. 

Under  permission   to   extend   my   re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
College  Within  College  Brings  Motivation 
TO  Deprived 
(By  John  Mathews) 
East  St.  Louis,  III.—  '    •    •  East  St.  Louis 
sits  m  another  stat«  across  the  muddy  Missis- 
sippi from  vibrant  St.  Louis  with  its  massive 
Gateway    Arch    and    Its    new    waterfront    of 
high  rent  apartment  buildings. 

•  •  •  .  • 

It  has  inherited  the  standard  litany  of  cen- 
tral city  problems — unemployment,  marginal 
Income,  the  flight  of  Industry,  high  welfare 
rolls  and  poor  education. 

In  this  urban  bleakness,  a  small  group  of 
unconventional  higher  education  to  Includ- 
ing alumni  from  Washington's  antipoverty 
agency,  have  created  an  unusual  "college 
within  a  college"  for  students  from  the  slums. 
"Most  colleges  put  the  burden  of  change 
on  the  student  who  must  become  motivated 
for  college  and  must  improve  himself."  said 
Hyman  Prankcl,  director  of  the  project  with 
the  low  key  name.  Experiment  in  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. "We  are  trying  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance." he  said,  "and  put  the  burden  on  the 
Institution  to  make  higher  education  mean- 
ingful  and   relevant   to  the  student." 

Frankel  and  his  associates  have  developed 
a  program — "It  really  swings.  "  said  a  stu- 
dent— that  assumes  standard  tests  and  high 
school  performance  are  not  adequate  for 
measuring  the  college  potential  of  students 
from  the  slums. 

Taking  96  students,  most  of  whom  do  not 
have  the  paper  qualifications  to  get  into  col- 
lege, the  program.  ba.sed  at  the  East  St.  Louis 
center  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  students  in  two  years  up 
to  the  level  of  an  average  college  junior. 


Teaching  machines  and  programmed  In- 
struction are  used  to  make  up  deficiencies  In 
basic  reading,  math  and  science  skills. 
Courses  are  designed  to  relate  to  one  another 
as  well  as  to  the  real  world  beyond  the  college 
door.  Student  Jobs  in  the  community  are 
tied  to  course  work. 

And.  a  new  fwsltion  of  teacher-counselor 
has  been  created  to  keep  a  close  check  on 
student  progress  and  problems.  The  coun- 
selors, each  In  charge  of  10  students,  in- 
cluding two  graduates  of  state  penitentiaries 
and  a  couple  of  dropouts. 

"We  have  made  our  mistakes  and  we  have 
had  to  make  some  changes."  said  Donald  M. 
Henderson,  a  sociologist  who  is  the  a.ssi?tant 
project  director,  "but  we  beheve  the  basic 
idea  !.<;  a  sound  one." 

Henderson  feels  tlie  program  has  meaning 
for  any  urban  college  with  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  Throughout  the  coun- 
try dropout  rates  from  college  of  poverty 
youth  are  phenomenal.  At  the  East  St  Louis 
center,  about  90  percent  of  students  from 
po-.  erty  backgrounds  drop  out  from  the 
standard  program. 

The  East  St.  Louis  project,  which  began 
last  fall  has  so  far  shunned  publicity,  but 
IS  dr..  wing  inquiries  and  visits  from 'other 
colleges,  Including  several  from  the  District. 
Frankel  is  hopeful  that  the  project  approach 
could  be  tried  by  an  exi.'iiing  college  in  the 
District  or  by  the  new  public  college  now 
being  planned. 

The  U.S.  O.Tice  of  Education  Is  examining 
tlie  approach  as  a  possible  model  for  use  in 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  in  the  South 
A  paper  on  the  project  will  be  given  in  W.ish- 
Ington  this  week  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Orthopsychlatrlc  Association 
The  free-wheeling,  non-doctrinaire  ap- 
proach of  the  program  Is  probablv  best  il- 
lustrated by  a  late  afternoon  faculty  meet- 
ing conducted  in  the  office  of  Edward  W, 
Crosby,  who  is  in  charge  of  curriculum. 
Crosby,  a  Negro,  left  a  tenure  position  as  a 
professor  of  German  at  a  predominantly 
white  college  near  Cleveland  to  join  the 
prcject- 

At  the  faculty  meeting  Henderson  and 
Frankel.  both  of  whom  worked  previously  In 
the  District's  anti-poverty  agency,  clashed 
on  the  question  of  whether  to  flunk  out  stu- 
dents who  are  not  keeping  up  or  making  the 
effort.  Frankel's  decision  was.  "We  wont 
drop  out  anyone  until  the  end  of  summer, 
because  at  this  point  we  assume  that  we 
have  bombed  and  not  the  student" 

The  faculty  meeting,  which  Included  sev- 
eral professors  from  Southern  Illinois  who 
teach  courses  in  the  project,  decided  to  de- 
part from  regular  practice  by  teaching  an 
anthropology  course  in  less  than  the  reouired 
four  hours  a  week.  The  faculty  also  decided 
that  a  senior  college  math  major,  under 
supervision  of  a  full  professor,  could  teach 
an  introductory  math  course  A  proficiency 
test  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  course  to 
demonstrate  student  performance  and 
teacher  eSectiveness. 

first  to  admit 

Crosby,  the  curriculum  director,  is  tlir  first 
to  admit  that  the  projects  curriculum  ob- 
jectives do  not  yet  live  up  to  their  paper 
billing  The  aim— partially  achieved— is  to 
have  an  integrated  curriculum  with  each 
part  relating  to  another. 

B-fore  entering  the  regular  cour.'^e  pro- 
gram, si'.idpnts  went  tlirouph  .->.  series  tif  pro- 
grammed courses  in  basic  subjects  Each 
student  spent  several  hours  a  day  In  his  own 
private  ctibicle  getting  through  difierent  lev- 
els of  the  self-correcting  courses  Addi- 
tional programmed  instruction  is  tied  to  tiie 
regular  course  program  or  is  prescribed  for 
students  needing  extra  work. 

The  usual  course  program  includes:  verbal 
studies.  German,  history,  math  and  the  c :n:- 
munlty.  a  combination  of  anthropologv  and 
sociology.  German,  for  instance,  is  designed 
not  only  as  a   foreign  language  course,   but 
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also  as  a  course  that  will  aid  a  student's 
pronunciation  and  grammar  In  both  English 
and  the  foreign  tongue. 

While  the  courses  largely  are  not  meshed 
together  to  the  extent  the  project  envisages, 
student-counselor  sessions  provide  an  unu- 
sual method  for  following  up  course  work. 
In  one  session,  for  example,  the  counselor 
and  the  students  are  constructing  an  outline 
for  a  history  course  unit  which  serves  as  an 
example  of  how  to  study  for  a  test. 

In  another,  students  are  discussing  the 
draft  In  preparation  for  a  televised  talk  each 
student  will  give.  The  talk  will  then  be 
played  back  and  examined  critically  by  the 
student  and  his  counselor  for  content,  orga- 
nization and  delivery.  Including  pronouncla- 
tlon. 

SUMS  UP  sPiRrr 
Willie  Robinson,  a  teacher-counselor  who 
worked  previously  as  a  research  associate 
with  UPO  in  the  Distrirt,  summed  vip  the 
unusual  group  spirit  created  in  the  counsel- 
ing sessions: 

"Take  these  three  cats,  for  instance.  When 
they  got  here  they  were  on  a  Joy  ride,  but 
now  there's  some  sort  of  academic  compe- 
tition going  on  between  them.  I'll  see  one 
of  them  and  say.  'Hey.  man.  what  happened? 
Your  buddy  got  that  paper  in  yesterday.' 
And,  before  you  know  It  the  other  one  will 
shape  up." 

Another  essential  part  of  the  program  Is 
the  after-school  Job.  After  init.al  diflBculties. 
the  project  is  getting  students  into  the  local 
public  schools  as  tutors  for  younger  students. 
Into  neighborhood  poverty,  welfare  and 
health  programs  as  aides  to  professionals. 
Students  have  been  paid  to  recruit  other 
students  and  plans  call  for  using  project 
students  to  conduct  neighborhood  surveys 
for  the  East  St.  Louis  model  city  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Students  make  up  to  $20  a  week  In  after- 
school  work.  The  university  has  granted  all 
the  students  tviition  scholarships.  A  grant 
of  1214.000  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  federal  antipoverty  agency, 
plus  some  $80,000  in  services  and  facilities 
from  Southern  Illinois  University  cover  proj- 
ect costs. 

"th.\t  monster" 
The  final  answers  to  the  East  St.  Louis 
project  won't  be  in  until  students  graduate 
from  the  project  and  face,  either  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  or  another  Institution,  a 
regular  college  campus,  which  Henderson 
calls  "that  monster  where  nobody  gives  a 
damn  about  how  creative  you  are.  but  Just 
that  you  put  a  comma  In  the  right  place." 
With  only  a  handful  of  dropouts  so  far, 
the  project  officials  think  they  are  on  the  way 
to  demonstrating  that  so-called  "disadvan- 
taged" students  aspire  to  college,  and  re- 
spond if  they  get  some  extra  support  and  the 
pix>gram  makes  sense. 

John  Brooks,  student  council  president, 
wrote  a  memo  recently  to  his  fellow  students 
that  seems  to  sum  up  the  general  attitude 
about  the  project.    It  read,  in  part: 

"If  anyone  said  anything  derogatory  about 
this  program,  I  feel  that  all  of  you  would 
take  it  as  an  insult.  We  are  all  part  of  this 
program  .  .  .  We,  the  culturally  deprived, 
fliianclally  disabled  underachievers  of  today 
are  destined  to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow." 


THE  VITAL  UNANSWERED  QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT  DETAILS  OF  PRO- 
POSED NEW  TREATY  WITH 
PANAMA  FOR  THE  EXISTING 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  24,  1965,  the  President  Issued 
a  statement  on  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  effect  that  the  treaty  which  has 
governed  the  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  since  1903  would  be  abrogated. 
He  also  announced  plans  for  a  new 
treaty,  which  would  effectively  recogmize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  provide  for  that  nation's  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  integration  of 
the  canal  operation. 

My  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  given  a  confidential 
briefing  on  the  subject  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  the  latest  of  which  was  on 
February  28  of  this  year.  I  was,  there- 
fore, amazed  to  see  the  same  presumably 
confidential  material  printed  in  the 
March  27,  1967,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  In  view  of  the  apparent 
release  of  this  information  to  the  mag- 
azine. I  do  not  feel  this  information  is 
very  confidential  any  longer. 

WOULD    WE    MERELY    MOVE    PANAMANIAN    SLUMS 
INTO    THE    CANAL    ZONE? 

The  clear  and  concise  press  account 
of  the  situation  poses  many  problems  for 
the  United  States,  It  shows  the  attrac- 
tive housing  in  the  zone,  as  contrasted 
with  the  hovels  on  the  Republic  side  of 
the  fence.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  removal  of  the  so-called 
fence — which  in  fact  is  symbolic  rather 
than  actual — will  cause  the  slums  to 
move  into  the  zone  rather  than  the  zone 
living  conditions  to  replace  the  slums. 
We  have  reason  to  fear  this. 

Under  the  1955  treaty,  the  United 
States  gave  Panama  some  $25  million  in 
real  estate  located  outside  the  zone. 
Among  the  properties  transferred  were 
a  hospital,  a  school,  a  hotel,  and  a  num- 
ber of  attractive  and  well-kept  houses — 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  Within  3  years  the 
hospital  was  a  ruin  with  most  of  Its 
windows  broken:  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
interior,  but  from  what  could  be  ob- 
served from  the  street,  it  had  been  van- 
dalized. The  school  and  the  hotel  were 
in  about  the  same  condition.  As  for  the 
houses,  they  had  been  gutted  and  were 
totally  unfit  for  habitation  by  even  the 
poor  families  existing  In  sheet  iron 
shanties  a  short  distance  away. 

DANCER    TO    GOOD    LIVING     STANDARDS    OF    PANA- 
MANIANS  EMPLOYED   IN   CANAL   ZONE 

From  the  evidence  at  hand.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  future  generosity  in  the 
form  of  the  proposed  treaty  will  benefit 
Panama  to  any  greater  extent.  It  will 
only  serve  to  eliminate  the  example  of 
better  hvlng  furnished  by  the  area  of 
the  zone  and  its  thousands  of  Pana- 
manian employees  who  work  and  live  in 
the  zone  and  who  are  paid  decent  wages 
in  contrast  to  the  pittances  paid  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  by  the  very  people 
who  cry  out  the  loudest  against  the 
United  States.  Our  greatest  fear  is  that 
the  new  order  will  just  not  work  for 
Panama — wages  will  be  reduced  and 
there  will  he  no  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Republic  as  a  whole,  nor  even  temporary 
benefit  to  the  vast  majority  of  its  people. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  lack  of 
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responsibility  among  those  who  control 
the  destinies  of  the  country  and  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  plight  in  which  the 
people  find  themselves:  inadequate  edu- 
cation, roads  and  living  quarters. 

can't   EVEN   COLLECT   THE   GARBAGE   ETFECTTVELy 

Even  the  elemental  responsibihty  of 
garbage  removal  in  Panama,  the  largest 
city,  is  not  adequately  coped  with.  Prior 
to  1955,  the  zone  performed  the  necessary 
work  of  sanitation  in  the  cities,  but  under 
the  treaty  of  that  year  Panama  de- 
manded and  received  the  right  to  collect 
its  own  waste.  A  cursory  reading  of  the 
local  press  indicates  how  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  problem,  and  it  appears 
that  good  luck  rather  than  good  judg- 
ment has  been  the  only  factor  preventing 
large-scale  epidemics. 

These  problems  are  serious — not  only 
for  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  a  free  and  open  waterway  for 
the  use  of  the  world,  but  for  the  people 
of  Panama,  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  elimination  of  the  United  States  as 
the  major  factor  in  the  operation  of  the 
canal  will  solve  all  of  their  problems. 
We  who  have  followed  the  situation  for 
many  years  know  that  it  is  serious,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  those  who  feel  our 
concern  will  write  to  their  own  Senators 
and  to  the  Senators  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  approving  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  to  the  President. 

The  proposed  new  treaty  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Panama  will  assume 
equal  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion, management,  and  operation  of  the 
canal.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  has  neither  the  de- 
sire nor  the  ability  to  shoulder  such  a 
responsibility. 

PANAMA'S    FAILURE    TO    RAISE    LIVINO    STANDARDS 
FOB    rrS    PEOPLE 

My  conviction  is  based  on  my  experi- 
ence as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, on  personal  observations  made  dur- 
ing trips  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  complex  canal  op- 
eration cannot  be  sustained  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  political,  economical,  and  soci- 
ological Instability. 

Ruled  by  a  selfish  minority,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama — because  of  its  profitable 
association  with  the  United  States  and 
the  Canal  Zone — has  enjoyed  a  more  lu- 
crative revenue  than  any  neighboring 
nation  In  Latin  America;  yet,  despite 
such  monetary  advantages,  it  has  refused 
to  promote  other  economic  development, 
or  to  better  the  appalling  conditions  of 
1  '^  million  of  Its  people,  who  are  forced 
to  subsist  on  starvation  wages. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  develop  the 
potential  natural  and  Industrial  re- 
sources within  Its  boundaries,  so  as  to 
ultimately  render  an  economic  stability 
Independent  of  the  canal,  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy continues  to  rely  on  the  Canal 
Zone  as  Its  primary  source  of  revenue, 
and  continues  to  cry  for  complete  control 
of  the  waterway. 

DNnXD  STATES  HAS  KEPT  ITS  COMMrTMENTS  TO 
WORLD  SKIPPING 

Even  If  such  control  were  realized,  the 
canal  operation  could  not  provide  suffi- 


cient income  for  the  Panamanian  masses 
or  effectively  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  canal  operation  and  auxiliary 
facilities  supporting  the  canal  require  a 
total  of  15,000  employees;  11,000  of  these 
are  Panamanians,  and  the  remaining 
4,000  are  Americans.  Replacing  the 
Americans  could  provide  an  additional 
4.000  jobs,  but  would  still  leave  a  balance 
of  approximately  1 '  o  million  under- 
privileged Panamanians. 

The  continued  successful  operation  of 
the  canal  is  vitally  important  to  world 
trade.  Ever  since  tlie  original  tieaty  in 
1850,  the  obligation  of  the  United  Stales 
to  maintain  a  free  and  open  waterway 
botwef  n  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
has  been  recognized,  and  our  commit- 
ment in  this  respect  has  been  fully  and 
fairly  carried  out.  Tolls  have  remained 
at  a  reasonable  level,  ships  have  transited 
expeditiously,  and  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  world  have  had  no  occasion 
to  complain  of  our  stewardship. 

However,  over  the  years  both  the  size 
and  number  of  ships  utilizing  the  canal 
have  increased,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  trend  will  not  continue. 
While  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  canal 
will  be  able  t<3  handle  traffic  efficiently 
for  the  next  30  years,  sight  must  not  be 
lost  of  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  handle 
a  continued  increase  in  traffic  depends 
not  only  on  improvements  in  the  canal 
itself,  but  upon  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  work  force. 

A  HIGHLY  COMPLEX  ENGINEERING  INSTALLATION 

A  visit  to  the  canal  is  enough  to  con- 
vince anyone  that  this  is  a  complex  in- 
stallation, requiring  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  concentration,  and  coordination  of 
personnel,  such  as  exhibited  by  lock 
tenders,  pilots,  and  other  key  employees. 
The  current  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  over  proposed  changes  is 
enough  to  cause  anxiety  over  the  contin- 
uation of  an  efficient  and  safe  operation; 
and  the  resultant  chaos  which  could  de- 
velop in  event  of  a  takeover  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  is  even  more  frightful 
to  comprehend. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  any  de- 
lays in  transiting  or  any  slowdown  in  ship 
handling  has  a  cumulative  effect — today 
one  ship  is  delayed,  tomorrow  it  would 
be  two  and  the  day  after  three— until  a 
hopeless  congestion  is  created.  To  even 
permit  the  possibility  of  such  a  situation 
violates  the  obligation  which  we  have 
assumed  toward  world  commerce  to  han- 
dle ships  expeditiously. 

It  has  also  been  indicated  that  a  toll 
increase  of  substantial  proportions  would 
probably  result  from  the  new  treaty.  I 
personally  feel  that  such  an  Inci-ease 
could  have  damaging  repercussions  on 
commerce  in  the  canal,  although  there 
are  conflicting  opinions  on  this  potential 
reaction.  Regardless  of  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  a  toll  increase  on  canal  traffic, 
one  thing  is  certain:  the  American  tax- 
payer and  businessman  would  eventually 
be  the  one  to  pay  most  of  the  increased 
cost  incurred. 

SEVENTY   PERCENT   OF   CARGOES   TO   OR  FROM   THIS 
COUNTRY 

At  the  present  time,  almost  70  percent 
of  the  cargoes  transiting  the  canal  are 
either  bound  from  or  destined  to  United 
States  shores.  In  addition,  U.S.-subsi- 
dized  steamship  lines  maintain  a  variety 


of  important  services  and  routes  to  South 
America.  The  economies  of  these  Latin 
nations  v.ould  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  inevitable  increase  in  freight  rates 
which  would  follow  toll  increases.  Some 
studies  maintain  that  the  number  of 
ships  using  the  canal  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  imposition  of  large  toll  in- 
creases. Other  studies  concluded  tliat 
toll  increases  of  any  magnitude  v.ill  re- 
tard the  .^zrowth  of  traffic.  But  which- 
f.er  theory  is  proven  to  be  true,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  American  taxpayer  and 
his  counterpart  in  South  America  would 
be  subjected  to  higher  costs.  I  submit 
tiial  such  penalties  are  unfair  and  un- 
justified. 

The  canal  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever 
been,  a  profitmaking  institution,  and 
the  United  States  still  has  a  large  invest- 
ment there.  The  current  tolls  are 
sufficient,  however,  to  meet  all  operating 
expenses  of  the  waterway  and  still  leave 
a  small  excess,  which  is  pumped  back 
into  improvement  of  the  canal. 

WHAT    AEOLT    LEGALIIV    OF    EXPROPRIATION? 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  that 
merits  careful  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  the  transfer  of  the  canal  from  the 
U.S.  Government  exposes  it  to  expropria- 
tion by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Once 
our  sovereign  interest  is  surrendered,  the 
canal  operation  is  no  different  from  that 
of  any  other  local  enterprise  located  in 
foreign  countries;  it  is  an  established 
rule  in  international  law  that  an  un- 
qualified right  exists  to  expropriate 
property  within  a  sovereign's  jurisdiction 
upon  reasonable  payment.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  Suez  situation  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  this  operates.  If  that 
were  done  by  the  Republic  of  Panama,  all 
control  over  the  canal  would  be  lost  by 
the  United  States  and  it  would  be  unable 
to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  to  main- 
tain full  and  free  transit  at  reasonable 
rates. 

I  submit  that  the  results  of  such  a  new 
treaty  would  not  only  harm  the  United 
States  and  world  commerce,  but  would 
afford  no  increased  benefits  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Unfortunately,  that 
Republic  has  always  assumed  that  the 
canal  is  a  cow  conveniently  located  in 
its  territory  that  can  be  milked  indefi- 
nitely. Unhappily,  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  masses 
of  Panamanian  people  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  oligarchy  in  control  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
additional  income  from  the  canal  will 
change  this  situation.  Rather,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  present  canal 
has  a  limited  future  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal  will  be  at  a  re- 
mote location  either  at  Panama  or  Co- 
lombia, both  of  which  are  now  being  ex- 
plored. When  that  happens,  Panama 
will  be  in  the  unhappy  position  of  wit- 
nessing the  death  of  the  goose  that  lays 
tJie  golden  eggs. 

WE    MUST    CONTINUE    TO    STAND    READY    TO    HELP 
PANAMA  TO  DEVELOP  ALL  ITS  RESOURCES 

Instead  of  placing  complete  depend- 
ence on  the  canal  as  a  source  of  income, 
the  Republic  would  be  far  better  advised 
to  concentrate  on  its  natural  resources 
in  agriculture,  minerals  and  labor  of  its 
people  to  build  up  its  exports.  Unhap- 
pily, efforts  to  encourage  this  course 
have  met  with  serious  resistance  In  the 


Republic  and  I  fear  that  renewed  at- 
tempts to  achieve  this  will  be  equally 
fruitless. 

For  the  many  reasons  given  above,  I 
am  greatly  concerned  over  the  course 
embarked  upon  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  people 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gre.'^s  will  examine  any  proposed  treaty 
with  extreme  care— to  the  end  that  we 
may  maintain  our  obligation  both  to 
ourselves,  to  our  employees  in  the  zone 
and  to  the  world,  and  to  maintain  the 
canal  as  an  efficient  means  of  travel  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
negotiations  for  a  new  treaty — which 
would  replace  the  treaty  of  1903 — pose 
many  unanswered  questions,  and  these 
questions  must  be  answered  before  tne 
treaty  is  wiiiten  in  final  form. 

THE     VITAL     UNANSWERED     QVESTIONS 

Some  of  these  are: 

First.  What  discussion  has  there  been 
regarding  maintenance  of  existing  pay 
scales  and  benefit  levels  for  American 
employees  who  might  continue  to  work 
for  the  canal? 

Second.  There  are  many  auxiliary  fa- 
cilities in  the  zone,  such  as  commis- 
saries, bakeries,  theaters,  bowling  alleys, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  Panamanians  working  for  these 
service  facilities,  at  the  American  rate 
of  pay.  will  lose  their  jobs  if  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  takes  over,  because  these 
services  would  be  operated  by  private  in- 
dividuals. This  has  been  openly  stated 
to  the  employees  by  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment officials,  who  said  the  workers 
would  be  replaced  by  employees  under 
the  Panamanian  rate  of  pay,  who  will  be 
hired  by  the  private  operators  of  the 
present  zone  facilities.  How  will  this 
help  the  economy  of  Panama  or  the 
standard  of  living? 

Third.  How  will  American-owned 
housing,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Canal  Zone,  be  allocated? 

Fourth.  What  discussion,  if  any.  has 
been  held  with  regard  to  maintenance  of 
reasonable  tolls?  To  what  extent  are 
tolls  likely  to  be  increased? 

QUESTION  OF  LEGAL   STATUS  OF  NEW   AUTHORITY 

Fifth.  What  would  be  the  legal  status 
of  the  new  authority,  or  organization, 
which  would  supervise  operation  of  the 
canal?  Would  it  be  a  Panamanian 
corporation?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent 
would  the  Republic  of  Panama  have  the 
right  to  control  its  affairs? 

Both  by  law  and  by  treaty  a  number  of 
positions  held  by  the  Americans  in  the 
zone  are  classified  as  secm-ity  positions. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  changed  condi- 
tions under  which  such  employees  will 
live  and  operate  will  induce  them  to  leave 
and  replacements  would  be  difficult  to 
'find.  If  this  is  not  to  happen,  these 
additional  questions  must  be  answered: 

Sixth.  What,  if  any,  arrangement  has 
been  made  or  will  be  made  to  assure  an 
adequate  and  safe  supply  of  foods  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  employees? 

Seventh.  Has  there  been  any  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  conduct  inspections  of 
meat  and  milk? 

Eighth.  How  far  has  the  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  dual  court  system  been  de- 
veloped? And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  extra- 
territorial rights  have  been  abandoned 
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throughout  the  world?  If  so.  how  could 
they  be  effective  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama? 

Ninth.  What  benefit  will  this  new 
treaty  be  to  the  people  of  Panama? 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  charged  with  legisla- 
tive responsibility  for  the  efHclency. 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal, 
I  ask  on  behalf  of  my  subcommittee,  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  these  questions  be 
answered  by  our  treaty  negotiators.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  be  satis- 
fied before  an  irrevocable  and  irremedi- 
able step  is  taken. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  URGED 
TO  STOP  PROTECTING  LOAN 
SHARKS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  year  ago.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense issued  a  directive.  "Personal  Com- 
mercial Affairs."  which  sets  guidelines 
for  commercial  firms  selling  to  individual 
servicemen  on  credit. 

The  directive  establishes  criteria  which 
the  businesses  must  meet  before  the  mili- 
tary will  provide  assistance  to  the  busi- 
nessman in  collecting  a  past-due  debt. 
The  directive  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  work  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and 
CiU"rency  Committee  in  its  investigation 
of  abuses  of  servicemen's  trust  in  credit 
transactions. 

On  May  9  of  last  year.  I  addressed  this 
body  on  the  subject  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  directive.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  the  directive  contained 
a  ".daring  loophole"  that  would  work 
against  the  sei"viceman,  rather  than  af- 
ford him  protection  from  sharp-practice 
operators.  Basically,  the  directive  seeks 
to  have  credit  extenders  make  full  dis- 
closure of  all  credit  terms  of  the  contract 
at  the  time  the  deal  is  made.  It  asks 
that  such  items  as  the  true  annual  in- 
terest rate  and  all  other  charges  be  in- 
cluded on  an  easy- to- understand  form 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  form  be  given  to 
the  serviceman.  The  directive  requires 
that  all  banks  and  credit  unions  operat- 
ing on  military  installations  provide  such 
Information,  but  only  suggests  that  other 
credit  extenders  meet  the  provisions. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  make 
certain  that  the  serviceman  had  full  in- 
formation about  the  credit  transaction 
that  he  was  about  to  enter  into  and  to 
enable  a  .serviceman  to  better  evaluate 
the  cost  of  competing  credit  offers. 

Now  we  see  the  loophole.  Credit  ex- 
tenders who  do  not  fill  in  the  "full  dis- 
closufe"  section  at  the  time  they  make 
the  loan  are  not  barred  from  obtaining 
military  a.ssistance  if  the  serviceman  runs 
into  difficulty  in  paying  the  debt.  An- 
other provision  of  the  directive  provides 
that  the  credit  extender  can  gain  mili- 
tary assistance  if  he  fills  in  the  full  dis- 
closure portion  of  the  form  at  the  time 
he  seeks  the  assistance.     Thus,  a  credit 


extender  who  might  not  want  to  tell  a 
sei-viceman  that  he  is  being  charged  30 
or  40  percent  for  a  loan,  could  seek  mili- 
tary assistance  in  collecting  this  exorbi- 
tant interest  rate  solely  by  telling  mili- 
tai-y  officials  that  he  had  charged  such 
a  rate.  The  directive  does  not  even  re- 
quire that  a  copy  of  the  disclosure  form 
filled  in  at  the  time  that  assistance  is 
sought  be  sent  to  the  serviceman. 

In  referring  to  this  highly  unfair  situ- 
ation last  May,  I  stated: 

How  can  the  Department  of  Defense  call 
tins  .section  'full  disclosure"  If  no  disclosure 
IS  made  at  tlie  lime  of  the  transaction? 

I  added: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  not  all 
credit  extenders  plan  to  fill  In  the  full  dis- 
closure section  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
but  will  be  quick  to  fill  out  the  necessary 
documents  when  they  want  help  in  collect- 
ing the  loan.  This  procedure  may  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  credit  extender  but  will 
offer  little  In  the  way  of  assistance  to  the 
seriiceman. 

At  that  time  I  urged  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  close  the  loophole  so  that 
servicemen  could  gain  full  protection 
from  the  full  disclosure  clause.  I  even 
suggested  that  an  exemption  be  placed  in 
the  directive  for  loans  made  to  service- 
men prior  to  their  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
take  my  suggestion,  but  published  the 
directive  complete  with  loophole. 

In  a  short  time,  a  study  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Family  Eco- 
nomics, Kansas  State  University,  en- 
titled "Effect  of  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  No.  1344.7  on  Creditors  Border- 
ing Fort  Riley."  This  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Louise  Leonard,  an  assistant 
instructor,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  professor  and  head 
of  the  Kansas  State  University  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Economics.  Dr.  Morse 
is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  acad- 
emicians in  this  coimtry  on  consumer 
problems  and  played  an  important  role 
in  bringing  about  the  much-needed  De- 
partment of  Defense  directive. 

Tlie  Kansas  State  University  study 
makes  one  major  recommendation:  That 
the  loophole,  which  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
nearly  a  year  ago,  be  closed.  The  uni- 
versity study  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  the  loophole: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  loophole  be 
closed  which  enables  credit  grantors  to  ob- 
tain the  ivssistance  of  the  military  In  the 
collection  of  debts  from  servicemen  who 
were  not  given  the  full  facts  about  the  credit 
at  the  time  the  debt  was  contraced.  Only 
credit  contracted  prior  to  the  serviceman's  In- 
duction into  the  military  should  be  eligible 
for  assistance  of  the  DOD  in  debt  collection 
without  the  credit  grantor  suppljing  evi- 
dence of  having  fully  met  the  borrowers 
right  to  be  Informed  at  the  time  the  credit 
was  contracted. 

The  Pull  Disclosure  Form  was  designed  to 
give  the  serviceman  information  needed  to 
make  prudent  use  of  credit — to  know  the 
terms  of  the  credit  contract  and  the  cost 
both  In  dollar  amount  and  annual  rate. 
Such  Information  enables  the  serviceman  to 
become  self-educated,  discourages  deceptive 
practices  of  unscrupulous  creditors,  and 
alerts  conscientious  borrowers  to  avoid  un- 
warranted extensions  of  credit.  If  the  DOD 
contract  and  Certificate  of  Compliance  are 
negotiated  only  after  the  credit  is  granted 


and  the  borrower  Is  obligated,  then  the  ad- 
vantages of  full  disclosure  are  lost  and  the 
Certlflcate  of  Compliance  becomes  merely  a 
legalized  mechanism  for  burdening  the  DOD 
with  the  collection  of  bad  debts. 

Tlie  recommendation  Is  backed  up  nu- 
merous times  during  the  study.  In  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  the  directive  was 
burdensome  upon  businessmen,  the 
study  observes: 

Some  may  have  considered  it  not  bur- 
densome because  they  have  found  a  conven- 
ient loophole. 

The  study  adds: 

Another  one-tenth  of  the  creditors  had 
found  a  tolerable  escape  which  allowed  them 
to  adapt  the  Directive  to  their  own  needs. 
They  ailed  out  forms  only  if  the  service- 
man's credit  worthiness  was  questioned.  Or, 
they  filled  out  a  Certificate  of  Compliance 
after  the  contract  was  negotiated  with  the 
serviceman  and  needed  assistance  of  the 
DOD  with  collection  of  the  debt. 

Individual  interviews  contahied  in  the 
study  produced  the  following  interesting 
observations: 

One  bank  said  they  complied  to  the  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  filled  out  a  Certificate 
of  Compliance  only  if  they  needed  assistance 
with  collection  of  debts.  One  finance  com- 
pany has  the  serviceman  sign  the  Certificate 
of  Compliance  but  the  full  disclosure  con- 
tract Is  not  filled  out.  However,  this  same 
company  says  they  fill  out  and  send  In  a  Cer- 
tlflcate of  Compliance  if  they  need  help  in  the 
collection  of  the  debt. 

The  interviews  continue: 

One  new  car  dealer  said  he  shows  the  serv- 
iceman the  standard  of  fairness  and  full 
disclosure  contract  and  asks  them  if  they 
would  like  It  worked;  if  not,  they  do  not  fill 
it  out. 

There  is  a  certain  element  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  does  not  be- 
lieve In  granting  full  consuirer  protec- 
tion for  our  servicemen.  I  can  report 
that  this  group  is  a  minority,  and  that 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  top  assist- 
ants are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting servicemen  from  sharp-practice 
operators.  Unfortunately,  however,  per- 
haps because  of  the  pressure  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  drafting  of  directives  to 
protect  servicemen  from  consumer 
abuses  has  been  delegated  to  those  who 
are  not  100  percent  behind  the  service- 
man. It  has  already  been  brought  out 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
sulted with  the  general  counsel  of  an  as- 
sociation of  high  Interest  rate  lenders  In 
preparing  the  Personal  Commercial  Af- 
fairs Directive. 

The  time  has  now  clearly  come  to  re- 
write the  Personal  Commercial  Affairs 
Directive  so  that  the  servicemen,  not  the 
loan  shark,  is  protected. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  THE  DE- 
NIAL OF  CORPORATE  TAX  BENE- 
FITS TO  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which  has 


been  rendered  necessary  to  correct  an 
overzealous  exercise  of  bureaucratic  dis- 
cretion. 

I  am  honored  to  have  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Florida  delegation  who  also  feel 
as  I,  that  this  legislation  is  needed,  and 
have  offered  their  wholehearted  support. 
These  Members  are:  Hon.  Robert  Sikes, 
Hon.  Charles  Bennett,  Hon.  James 
Haley,  Hon.  Dante  Fascell,  Hon.  Paul 
Rogers,  Hon.  William  Cramer.  Hon. 
Don  Fuqua,  and  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Burke. 
I  sincerely  appreciate  their  support 
and  would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  give  a  brief  background  into  the 
need  for  such  legislation  and  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  has  stipulated  that  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  "the  term  'corpora- 
tion' includes  associations."  This  lan- 
guage was  contained  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939:  53  Stat.  fpt.  I)  469 
26  U.S.C.  3797— and  was  retained  in  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 
26  U.S.C,  7701  fa)  (3).  In  terms  of  com- 
petence to  construe  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, Federal  courts  normally  have  not 
been  rated  as  Inferior  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  and,  in  several  deci- 
sions interpreting  this  provision  ren- 
dered during  the  1950's,  Federal  courts 
ruled  that  the  words  contained  in  the 
quoted  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  meant  precisely  what  a  literal  read- 
ing of  the  terms  thereof  conveyed. 

Thus,  In  United  States  v.  Kintner,  216 
F.  2d  418  (1954) ,  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
concluded  that  when  the  articles  of  as- 
sociation of  a  group  of  physicians 
provided  that  the  association  was  to  ter- 
minate upon  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  original  members,  that  only 
members  were  liable  to  third  persons  for 
professional  misconduct,  that  the  as- 
sociation was  to  collect  for  professional 
services  rendered  and  to  pay  salaries  to 
members,  who  also  shared  in  the  associa- 
tion's profits,  social  security  and  with- 
holding taxes,  for  member-doctors  and 
employees,  and  State  and  Federal  cor- 
poration income  taxes,  the  association, 
for  Federal  tax  purposes,  was  a  corpora- 
tion. The  articles  of  association  also 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  pen- 
sion plan  for  the  benefit  of  qualified  em- 
ployees, included  among  whom  were  the 
physicians  who  hitherto  had  functioned 
as  a  partnership.  Meriting  emphasis  in 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  this  con- 
clusion of  the  Federal  court  was  reached 
notwithstanding  provisions  in  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  this  association 
was  formed  which  prohibited  the  practice 
of  medicine  by  a  corporation. 

Five  years  later,  a  U.S.  district  court 
in  Gait  v.  United  States  175  F.  Supp.  362 
<1959),  arrived  at  identically  the  same 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  Federal 
corporate  income  tax  status  of  an  as- 
sociation of  physicians  formed  in  Texas. 
Just  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  laws  of 
Texas  forbade  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  a  corporation.  According  to  this  dis- 
trict court : 

The  rights  of  the  parties  .  .  .  may  be  de- 
termined under  the  elementary  principles 
Of  Justice.  ...  An   association   couched   in 
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similar  language  to  the  language  of  a  charter 
of  a  corporation  should  be  treated  for  tax 
purposes  In  the  same  manner  that  the  cor- 
poration is  treated. 

Encouraged  by  these  rulings  more 
than  half  of  the  States,  my  own  State  of 
Florida  included— Stat.  Ass.  (West. 
Supp.  1964)  §  261.01— enacted  laws  de- 
signed to  permit  licensed  practitioners 
to  form  professional  sei-vice  corpora- 
tions in  order  that  the  compensation 
distributed  to  them  through  such  cor- 
porate entities  might  be  computed  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  as  salaried 
income  and  their  participation  in  retire- 
ment plans  expedited.  The  primarj- 
object  of  such  professional  service  cor- 
porations was  to  further  the  attempts  of 
licensed  professional  men,  principally 
physicians,  to  obtain  for  themselves 
Federal  tax  concessions  favorable  to 
their  enjoyment  of  pension  or  bonus 
plans  hitherto  available  only  to  a  few 
highly  compensated  corporate  execu- 
tives. 

Initially,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
interposed  no  obstacle  to  these  develop- 
ments—see 1957-2  CB  886;  revising 
1956-1  CB  598.  Beginning  in  1963, 
however,  the  Internal  Revenue  Senice 
announced  that  it  was  contemplating 
the  revision  of  its  regulations  whereby 
the  status  of  State-chartered  profes- 
sional service  corporations  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  was  to  be  deter- 
mined. What  prompted  this  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  Service  is  not  readily 
ascertainable;  but  one  fact  of  signal 
importance  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  was  not  the  Congress  which  sparked 
this  predisposition  for  innovation  on  the 
part  of  the  Service;  for  the  legislative 
branch  had  found  no  occasion  to  effect 
any  alteration  of  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
diminishing  the  scope  of  the  concessions 
available  to  licensed  practitioners  who 
had  organized  professional  service  cor- 
porations. 

Finally,  in  1965,  and  without  any  au- 
thorization afforded  by  statutory  amend- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
leased a  new  set  of  regulations  by  the 
terms  of  which  most  professional  service 
corporations  no  longer  would  be  eligible 
to  be  viewed  as  bona  fide  corporations 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  but 
rather  as  more  nearly  akin  to  partner- 
ships—26  C.F.R.  301.7701-1  (c);  as 
amended  by  30  Red.  Reg.  1116  (1965) ;  26 
C.F.R.  301.7701-2;  as  amended  by  30 
Fed.  Reg.  1116  (1965).  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  income  of  practitioners  de- 
rived from  the  professional  service  cor- 
porations with  which  they  had  affiUated, 
and  which  for  the  calendar  years,  1960  to 
1964,  had  been  viewed  as  salaried  income, 
generally  was  to  be  treated  as  the  income 
of  self-employed  persons  for  the  calendar 
years,  1965  and  thereafter. 

In  view  of  the  willingness  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  during  the  taxable 
years  preceding  1965.  to  harmonize  its 
construction  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
status  of  professional  service  corpora- 
tions with  that  formulated  in  the  hitherto 
mentioned  judicial  precedents,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  measure  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  Introduce  will  entail  no  signifi- 
cant, much  less  controversial,  revision 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Stripped 
of  ail  superfluous  phraseology,  my  bill, 
expressed  in  language  which  no  tax  at- 
torney could  misconstrue,  succinctly  pro- 
vides that  professional  service  corpora- 
tions, for  income  tax  purposes,  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  year  1965  and  in  succeed- 
ing years  as  bona  fide  corporations.  In 
short,  the  result  which  my  measure 
would  achieve  is  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  and  httle  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  speedy  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH AN  INTERNATIONAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  earlier  this 
month  sent  to  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage outlining  a  three-point  Latin  Amer- 
ican assistance  program  involving  a  U.S. 
commitment  of  S1.5  billion  over  the  next 
5  years.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
are  familiar  with  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems  of  Latin  America 
will  applaud  the  effort  of  the  Pi-esident 
to  try  to  help  in  finding  solutions  to  some 
of  the  diflacult  and  perplexing  problems 
of  Central  and  South  America.  I  was 
proud  to  bring  this  bill  from  the  Rules 
Committee  to  the  House  floor  yesterday 
and  was  honored  to  be  a  part  of  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

One  area  of  real  need  in  every  metro- 
politan area  of  Latin  America  is  housing. 
The  deplorable  slum  conditions  which 
permeate  these  nations  are  a  matter  of 
continuing  concern  because  they  con- 
tribute to  a  deterioration  in  human 
values  in  terms  of  our  Western  heritage 
and  prevent  the  full  development  of  these 
nations  in  an  economic  sense. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  housing  op- 
erations in  Latin  America,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  in  the  past  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  which  would  channel 
funds  from  savings  and  loan  associations 
In  the  United  States  into  newly  orca- 
nized  savings  institutions  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  this  90th  Con- 
gress a  new  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  bill,  which  I  hope  will  receive  the 
attention  and  support  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  at  an  early 
date.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
this  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
substantially  broaden  the  opportunities 
for  homebuilding  and  home  ownership 
throughout  Latin  America.  The  con- 
templated International  Bank  would  act 
as  a  central  organization  to  provide 
"seed"  capital  loans  for  establishment  of 
thrift  and  home  financing  institutions  in 
the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Departments 
Agency  for  International  Development  Is 
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doing  a  tremendous  job  in  assistins?  the 
development  of  savings  institutions  in 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  L^eagvie  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations,  which  is 
a  sponsor  of  tiie  Inti  i -national  Bank  leg- 
islation, there  have  been  established  95 
thrift  and  home  financing  institutions  in 
nine  of  the  Latin  American  republics  and 
two  of  the  developing  nations  of  Africa. 
These  institutions  made  mortgage  loans 
amounting  to  almost  S300  million  and 
have  financed  more  than  57,000  new 
homes  in  these  countries.  The  tremen- 
dous success  story  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  the  developing  na- 
tions provides  a  compelling  argument 
for  enactment  of  the  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  bill,  which  would  expand  by  a 
considerable  degree  the  efforts  of  AID 
in  this  regard.  From  my  own  per.sonal 
experience.  I  can  say  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  in  dealing  with  the 
housing  problems  of  Latin  America,  not 
to  mention  the  problems  in  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Africa. 

The  concept  of  an  International  Home 
Loan  Banli  has  been  widely  endorsed 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  is 
supported  by  such  organizations  as  the 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan 
League,  the  International  Union  of 
Building  Societies  &  Savings  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Inter-American  Savings  & 
Loan  Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  much- 
needed  legislation  can  be  enacted  into 
law  this  year. 


ROBERT  FROST  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  4  years  have  passed  since  Robert 
Frost  died,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
highly  praised  and  deeply  loved.  Though 
he  is  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with 
New  England,  where  he  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  had  laid 
the  scene  of  many  of  his  localized  poems. 
Frost's  scope  of  intellectual  vision  and 
emotional  concern  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  New  England  scene  he  portrays  so 
vividly.  New  England  itself,  like  his  own 
New  Hampshire  farm,  becomes  in  his 
poetry  a  symbol  of  the  Nation,  and  even 
of  the  world.  As  James  Dickey  has  well 
said  of  Frost: 

This  individualizing  and  localizing  way  of 
getting  generalities  to  reveal  themselves  — 
original  sin.  universal  design,  love,  death, 
fate,  large  meaning  of  all  kinds — is  a  major 
factor  In  Frosts  approach,  and  Is  his  most 
original  and  valuable  contribution  to  poetry. 

Frost's  identification  with  the  New 
England  farmland  is  emphasized  by  the 
dedication  of  his  farm  at  Derry,  N.H..  as 
a  permanent  Frost  memorial.  Florida, 
too,  has  a  claim  to  Robert  Frost  as  a  man, 
if  not  as  a  poet,  for  he  spent  the  most 
severe  winter  months  in  Florida  from 
1936  until  the  year  of  his  death— 26 
winters.    And  for  some  22  of  those  years 


he  owned  an  acre  of  land  just  outside 
Coi-al  Gables,  on  which  he  had  built  a 
New  England  bungalow.  He  carried 
something  of  New  England  with  him,  you 
see,  wlierever  he  went,  even  to  Florida. 
But.  in  speaking  for  Florida,  I  wish  to 
propose,  not  a  local,  but  a  national  rec- 
ognition of  Robert  Frost,  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  am  'jratified  that  the  recogni- 
tion I  £im  propo.=ing  involves  particularly 
tlie  preat  State  of  Califoinia.  F'or  my 
proposal  is  that  March  26  of  every  year 
be  proclaimed  as  "Robert  Frost  Memorial 
Day."  in  commemoration  of  Frost's  birth 
in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  March  26, 
1874. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  long  life,  Robert 
Fi-ost  was  given  national  recognition  in 
many  forms:  he  was  appointed  consul- 
t'.int  in  Enuii.sli  poetry  of  the  Librai'y  of 
Congre.ss  for  1958-59,  and  honorary  con- 
sultant in  the  humanities  of  the  Library 
of  Coivjic  s  ioi  a  3-ycar  term  thereafter; 
in  1950  and  again  in  19.59  the  Senate 
voted  liim  formal  birthday  greetings;  on 
January  20,  1961,  he  took  part  in  the 
inauguration  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, speaking  his  poem,  "The  Gift  Out- 
right"; and  on  his  88th  biithday.  March 
2t>.  19G2.  President  Kennedy  presented  to 
him  the  s'  ecial  Congressional  Medal  that 
had  been  voted  to  him  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
seoiunce  of  national  honors  leads  logi- 
cally and  fittingly,  I  believe,  to  the  rec- 
ognition I  propose,  the  proclamation  of 
Frost's  birthday,  March  26,  each  year, 
as  a  "Robert  Frost  Memorial  Day."  In 
this  recognition,  we  shall  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  vision  of  our  country 
implicit  in  the  poem  Frost  read  at  the 
Kennedy  inauguration:  a  land  rich  in 
history,  broad  in  extent  and  varied  in 
character,  reaching  toward  greatne.ss  by 
its  citizens'  gift  of  themselves: 

The  Gift  Outright 
The  land  w;is  ours  before  we  were  the  land's. 

She  was  our  land  more  than  a  hundred 
year.-j 
Bffore   we   were   her   people.     She   was   ours 

In  Masoachiisetts.  In  Virginia, 
But  we  were  England's,  still  colonials, 

Pos,^estlng  what  we  still  were  unpossessed 
by, 
Po^-^essecl  by  what  we  now  no  more  possessed. 

Something    we    were    withholding    left    us 
weak 
tfntil  we  found  out  that  It  was  ourselves 

We    were    withholding    from   our    l:ind    of 
living 
And  forthwith  found  salvation  In  surrender. 

Such  as  we  were  w^e  gave  ourselves  outright 
(Tlie  deed  of  gift   was  many  deeds  of  war) 

To  the  land  vaguely  realizing  westward. 
But  still  unstoried,  artless,  unenhanced. 

Such  as  she  was,  such  as  slie  will  become. 


PREVENT  FURTHER  CONFUSION; 
CLARIFY  INTENT  OF  FEDERAL 
POWER  ACT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  so  that  the  original 
intention  of  that  act  might  be  clarified 


and  a  more  precise  definition  of  their 
authority  and  the  reach  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion might  be  made. 

Since  1935,  when  the  Federal  Power 
Act  became  law.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  recognized  the  exemptions 
which  were  written  into  the  law  and 
eschewed  to  regulate  arrangements  in 
which  facilities  were  used  only  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  intra- 
state commerce. 

In  a  series  of  recent  decisions,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
luled  that  its  jurisdiction  extends  over 
areas  which  have  been  left  to  the  re- 
."r^.Donsibility  of  the  State  regulatoi-y  agen- 
cies for  32  years.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  over- 
reached its  intended  authority  ir  the.se 
recent  cases  and  the  amendment  which 
I  am  intioducing  today  is  needed  to 
clarify  just  exactly  how  far  the  law  in- 
tends for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's juiisdiction  to  extend. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  apparent 
ambiguity  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  as 
it  now-  stands  has  and  will  continue  to 
result  in  confusion  if  clarification  is  not 
made  now. 

Therefore.  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill. 


STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  IN  HONOR 
OF  VIRGIL  I.  GRISSOM.  EDWARD 
H.  WHITE  II,  AND  ROGER  B. 
CHAFFEE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  and  the  world,  will  not 
soon  forget  the  sacrifice  made  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1967.  by  astronauts  Virgil  I.  Gris- 
som.  Edward  H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B. 
Chaffee.  Their  service  to  their  country 
was  without  reservation  and  their  cour- 
age and  bravery  a  testament  to  the  ideals 
on  which  this  Nation  w'as  founded 
Earlier,  Colonel  Grissom  had  said: 

If  we  die,  we  want  people  to  accept  it 
The  conquest  of  space  is  worth  the  risk  of 

life. 

We  must  accept  their  deaths  if  the 
program  in  space  is  to  be  vindicated,  to 
have  any  meaning.  And  yet  we  cannot 
accept  the  loss  of  these  lives  without  sor- 
row and  commemoration. 

Colonel  Grissom  served  long  and  hon- 
orably in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  third 
human  being  and  the  second  American 
to  enter  space,  and  one  of  the  original 
seven  astronauts,  he  barely  escaped 
death  in  1961  when  his  Liberty  Bell  7 
Project  Mercury  capstile  sank  aft^-r 
splashdown  in  the  Atlantic.  Four  yeais 
later,  in  March  1965.  he  and  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  W.  Young,  in  America's  first  two- 
man  flight,  put  their  Gemini  3  space- 
craft through  a  series  of  maneuvers. 
This  was  the  first  American  craft  to  be 
operated  from  within  the  space  vehicle 
itself,  all  previous  flights  having  been 
guided  from  the  ground.  Grissom  was 
also  the  first  man  in  history  to  make  two 
trips  into  space.    Had  he  lived,  he  would 
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have  been  the  first  man  to  Journey  Into 
space  three  times. 

Bom  in  Mitchell,  Ind.,  oi.  April  3,  1926, 
Grissom  was  his  towTi's  most  famous  and 
beloved  son.  Known  for  his  laconic,  wry 
wit.  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
community  of  Houston  where  he  lived 
V  ith  his  wife  and  two  sons.  As  director 
of  several  Houston  firms  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  savings  and  loan  institution, 
he  proved  a  versatility  matched  only  by 
his  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  conquering 
space.  During  the  Korean  war,  he  flew 
100  missions,  often  in  the  crucial  assign- 
ment next  to  the  squadron  leader  where 
his  task  was  to  be  first  to  spot  attacks. 
He  received  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with  Cluster. 
After  the  war  and  until  1959,  when  he 
decided  to  become  an  astronaut,  he  was 
an  instructor  and  test  pilot  at  various 
bases.  He  earned  a  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  Purdue  University  in 
1950. 

Edward  White  had  a  quick  smile  and 
a  ready  wit.  He  never  lost  his  love  for 
sports  and  particularly  enjoyed  squash, 
handball,  swimming,  and  golf.  Despite 
his  outgoing  nature,  however,  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  man  of  vision.  A  NASA 
associate  recalled  of  him: 

He  was  a  little  bit  different  than  the  other 
astronauts.  Perhaps  he  had  a  longer  view. 
The  space  program  meant  a  lot  to  him  in  its 
Implications  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  He 
was  highly  motivated  and  interested  in  mo- 
tivating others. 

A  star  football  player  in  high  school. 
White  was  born  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in 
November  1930.  He  attended  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  graduating  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  He  joined 
the  Air  Force  and  was  a  pilot  when,  at 
the  age  of  27,  he  first  read  of  the  Mercury 
program.    He  recalled  later: 

Something  told  me.  "This  is  it — this  is  the 
thing  you're  cut  out  for." 

He  decided  to  apply  for  the  astronaut 
program,  and  to  boost  his  chances,  en- 
rolled In  the  University  of  Michigan's 
master's  program  In  aeronautical  en- 
gineering. He  received  his  degree  in 
1959,  and  in  September  1962  was  among 
the  second  group  of  nine  astronauts  se- 
lected for  Gemini  training.  He  became 
the  first  American  to  walk  in  space  when 
on  June  3,  1965.  he  emerged  from  his 
Gemini  4  spacecraft  and  performed  a  20- 
mlnute  maneuver  outside  the  capsule. 

Colonel  White  lived  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  near  the  Houston  Manned 
Space  Center.  He  was  described  as  a 
man  who  would  answer  thoughtfully  and 
to  the  point  when  asked  an  intelligent 
question;  he  was  said  to  regard  himself 
as  a  member  of  a  team,  rather  than  as 
an  Individual  explorer  seeking  to  gratify 
personal  ambition.  And  it  was  as  a 
member  of  a  team  that  he  died,  in  the 
national  interest. 

Roger  B.  Chaffee,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  Apollo  crewmen,  and  the  only  space 
adventurer  who  had  not  made  a  flight, 
was  picked  as  a  member  of  the  third 
group  of  U.S.  astronauts  in  October  1963. 
in  Houston,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  enjoyed  the  family 
swimming  pool  and  the  quietude  of  fam- 
ily hfe.  But  he  was  an  activist,  a  young 
man  with  a  daring  and  inspired  faith  in 
ine  space  program,  and  in  the  capabil- 
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ities  of  man  to  reach  for  the  stars.  He 
was  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  some- 
day he  would  go  to  the  moon.  He  was 
impatient  at  those  who  questioned  the 
need  of  the  program:  The  moon  was 
there — we  have  to  go  to  it.  he  believed 

Born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  1935, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Chaffee  held  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  aeronau- 
tical engineering  from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. He  joined  the  Navy  in  1957.  and 
in  1963  he  entered  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  work  on 
a  master  of  science  degree  in  reliabihty 
engineering.  During  this  time  he  was 
notified  that  he  had  been  selected  to  be 
an  astronaut.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  logged  over  2,100  hours'  fiying 
time,  including  more  than  1,800  hours  in 
jet  aircraft. 

These  three  brave  men,  the  epitome  of 
American  manhood,  represented  the 
finest  qualities  of  mental  acuity  and  the 
highest  standards  of  physical  fitness. 

But  the  real  measure  of  the  man  is  not 
his  strength  or  mental  agility,  but  rather, 
his  courage.  This  quahty  is  not  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  a  moment's  impulsive  act. 
but  the  rock  solid  steadiness  and  depend- 
ability to  perform  with  100-percent  ef- 
fectiveness in  situations  requiring  more 
than  himian  endurance.  Courage  is  the 
quality  which  set  Grissom,  White,  and 
Chaffee  apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
men  and  put  them  into  a  special  class  by 
themselves. 

And  for  these  reasons,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  introduce  a  bill  to  strike 
commemorative  medals  to  honor  these 
men  and  to  serve  as  an  expression  of 
America's  gratitude  for  the  work  of  these 
men  to  their  wives  and  families,  as  of- 
ficial and  tangible  recognition  of  the 
value  of  their  efforts  to  the  progress  of 
their  Nation  and  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  as  recognition  of  the  value  of 
their  example  to  our  generation. 


ACTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for    1    minute    and   Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  adopted  two  general  appropriation 
bills  thus  far  during  the  session— the 
defense  supplemental  for  the  current 
f.scal  year  1967  and  the  Treasurj-Post 
Office  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Al- 
though on  the  eve  of  the  Easter  recess 
last  session  we  had  passed  two  supple- 
mentals  and  two  regular  annual  bills  as 
against  only  two  bills  so  far  this  session, 
the  business  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  proceeding  at  a  good 
pace.  Had  it  not  been  for  Easter  coming 
2  weeks  earlier  this  year  we  probably 
would  have  brought  four  bills  to  the 
House  before  the  impending  recess. 

We  are  well  along  in  the  hearings  on 
several  of  the  remaining  bills.  In  co- 
operation with  the  leadership  we  aie 
developing  a  reporting  schedule  which 
we  expect  to  release  shortly,  if  we  are 
to  move  the  bills  along  expeditiously,  we 
will  need  the  cooperation  of  legislative 
committees  in  a  number  of  instances 
where  appropriations  hinge  on  renewal 
of  authorizations. 

In  the  two  appropriation  bills  of  this 
session,  the  House  has  considered  $14  - 
575.867,000,  or  about  10  percent  of  the 
$140,849,000,000  of  "new  obUgational 
authority"  tentatively  proposed  in  the 
January  budget  for  consideration  in  bills 
during  this  session— the  $140,849,000,000 
is  exclusive  of  $17,453,000,000  estimated 
in  the  January  budget  for  so-called 
permanent  appropriations  that  recur 
automatically  under  laws  of  earlier  Con- 
gresses, Interest  on  the  debt  being  the 
principal  item;  the  two  sums  aggregate 
$158,302.000,000— $14,381,960,000  in  "new 
obligational  authority"  has  been  voted  by 
the  House,  a  reduction  of  $193,907,000. 
On  the  conventional  appropriation  basis 
of  counting  postal  revenues  as  appro- 
priations, the  amount  approved  in  the 
two  bills  is  $19,695,750,000. 
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One  other  recent  bill  has  potentially 
heavy  implications  for  the  budget  out- 
look. According  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  revenue  effect  of 
the  bill  restoring  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  because  it  is  hard  to  gage 
its  economic  impact.  But  just  assuming 
no  change  in  the  current  level  of  business 
investment  expenditures,  the  hypotheti- 
cal effect  of  the  bill  on  projected  budget 
revenues  is  striking :  The  committee  esti- 
mated on  this  basis  that  budget  receipts 
would  fall  by  $370,000,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  1967;  by  $910,000,000  in  fiscal 
1968;  and  by  $580,000,000  in  the  2  fol- 
lowing years. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  achieve  very 
substantial  reductions  in  projected  ap- 
propriations and  spending.  I  would  say 
the  Congress  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 
At  a  time  when  the  budget  is  deeply  in 
deficit,  as  it  is  this  year  and  as  it  is  pro- 
jected for  next  year,  it  seems  to  me  espe- 
cially urgent  and  important  that  we  hold 
the  fine  on  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations wherever  we  safely  can. 


FEDERAL  STANDARDS  NECESSARY 
FOR  EFFICIENT  AND  RELIABLE 
USE  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  ■VIGORITO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
aster can  make  demands  on  the  Congre.ss 
as  no  one  else.  The  list  of  instances 
where  tragedy  has  inspired  action  is 
long — shipboard  fires,  mine  disasters, 
and  false  drug  advertising.  Fortunately 
in  the  area  of  gas  pipeline  safety,  we  will 
have  the  chance  to  act  before  the  blast 
of  public  outrage  that  follows  tragedy 
impels  us  to  act. 

On  January  13  of  this  year,  policemen 
Francis  Keating  and  John  O'Connor 
were  patrolling  a  residential  area  of  Ja- 
maica, N.y.,  when  their  police  radio 
notified  them  that  gas  fumes  had  been 
reported  in  the  area.  Joined  by  a  hand- 
ful of  other  pohcemen  and  firemen,  they 
made  a  frantic  footrace  through  the 
neighborhood  to  alert  the  residents  to 
the  danger  of  an  explosion. 

In  the  20  minutes  that  followed,  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  persons  evacuated  their 
homes.  Then  the  gas  caught  fire.  The 
New  York  Times  described  it  as  a  "tower- 
ing, rolling  wave  of  flame  and  heat  that 
swept  through  four  residential  blocks." 

The  cau.se  of  the  gas  leak  was  never 
positively  discovered.  It  is  suspected, 
however,  that  it  came  from  a  cast  iron 
plug  in  an  underground  pipeline  which 
had  become  dislodged.  It  will  probably 
never  be  known  how  the  plug  was  loos- 
ened. 

But  it  is  known  that  thousands  of  miles 
of  gas  pipeline  lies  beneath  America's 
top  soil  in  a  relative  state  of  disrepair. 
Some  of  it.  placed  underground  several 
decades  ago,  has  never  been  critically  in- 
spected or  properly  replaced.  Pipeline 
originally  buried  in  rural  uninhabited 
areas  now  is  embedded  beneath  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  The  great  rush  to 
suburbs  has  placed  homes,  offices,  and 
factories  on  top  of  many  natural  gas 
pipeline.s. 

This  not  only  places  pipelines  in  a  dif- 
ficult position  to  inspect  and  repair,  it 
has  been  a  direct  cause  of  a  number  of 
the  Nation's  pipeline  failures. 

Gas  companies  report  that  33  percent 
of  pipeline  ruptures  are  caused  by  that 
most  visual  sign  of  progress — the  bull- 
dozer and  its  related  equipment.  Weld 
failures  and  corrosion  are  next  in  line 
as  the  most  common  causes  of  gas  leaks. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  that  would  establish  safety 
standards  for  all  natural  gas  lines.  I 
welcome  this  measure  as  one  who  is  firm- 
ly against  courting  disaster.  We  were 
very  lucky  in  the  New  York  fire.  We  do 
not  need  to  wait  for  another  disaster  to 
prod  us  into  action.  Next  time  there 
may  not  be  policemen  like  Keating  and 
O'Connor  to  warn  the  victims. 

Tlie  Nation's  gas  companies  already 
have  a  safety  code  for  pressure  piping 
called  the  American  Standard  Code — 
ASA.  But  the  public's  interest  is  so  great 
in  this  field  of  safety  in  terms  of  the 
risk  to  human  hfe  that  no  company  or 
the  industry  collectively  should  alone 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  establishing 
the  standards  that  would  apply  to  de- 


signing, construction,  maintaining,  and 
operating  natural  gas  pipelines. 

The  Industry  should  be  commended 
for  developing  many  new  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  underground  pipelines.  Bet- 
ter welding  techniques  and  radiographic 
inspections  are  now  in  use.  Better  coat- 
ing and  cathodic  protection  of  pipes  have 
been  developed. 

But  the  fact  is,  none  of  these  im- 
provements have  an  effect  on  pipeline 
that  is  already  in  the  ground.  'Wrinkles 
caused  by  the  bending  of  pipes  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  leakage. 

While  this  bending  process  is  no  longer 
used,  much  existing  pipeline  still  con- 
tains the  outdated  "wrinkles." 

I  believe  industry  and  Government 
should  strive  for  the  common  goal  of 
jiroviding  the  American  public  the  most 
efficient  and  reliable  use  of  natural  gas 
consonant  with  the  safest  possible  op- 
eration of  natural  gas  facilities.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  uni- 
form Federal  standards. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
will  mark  the  146th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day.  Since  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session  then,  it  is  appropriate 
to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Greek  people. 

We  in  America  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
Greek  Nation  which  gave  to  the  world 
the  political  system  of  democracy.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  United  states 
adopted  that  system,  because  it  best 
suited  the  needs  of  freemen.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  early 
leaders  of  America  has  been  borne  out, 
for  democracy  is  still  the  beit  governing 
system  known  to  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Greece  have 
not  always  known  freedom,  for  in  the 
past  they  endured  centuries  of  foreign 
rule. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  ruled  Greece  for 
almost  400  years.  In  1456,  when  the  Ot- 
toman Turks  finally  defeated  the  decay- 
ing remnants  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
one  of  the  prizes  for  the  victorious  ..rmy 
was  the  control  and  occupation  of 
Greece.  The  Greeks  had  lost  their  inde- 
pendence when  their  alliance  with  the 
Macedonians  had  succumbed  to  the 
strength  of  Rome  in  B.C.  146.  After  the 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395 
A.D.,  the  Byzantine  Empire  held  sway  in 
Greece  but  with  a  benevolent  attitude 
toward  the  Greek  tradition  and  culture. 
Turkish  rule  was  not  as  relaxed  and 
friendly  as  the  Byzantine  as  the  Greeks 
fell  under  more  authoritarian  sovereigns. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  had  developed  a 
system  of  governing  their  empire  where- 
by each  community,  or  nation  if  you 
will,  kept  control  of  its  own  internal  and 
religious  affairs  while  the  Sublime  Porte 
guided  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  re- 
lations.   Taxation  was  heavy.    The  most 


loathsome  of  the  taxes  was  the  levy  of 
young  boys  who  were  taken  from  the 
provinces  and  raised  by  the  Turks  to 
serve  as  household  servants,  state  ad- 
ministrators, and  members  of  the  Sul- 
tan's private  army.  It  was  little  conso- 
lation to  the  Greeks  who  lost  sons  to  the 
Ottoman  tax  collectors  that  their  prog- 
eny might  become  the  Grand  'Vizier  or 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Janis- 
saries. 

Relations  between  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject were  tolerable  but  not  amiable 
The  people  of  Greece  had  tasted  freedom 
and  democracy  during  the  Golden  Age 
and  the  ideas  tliat  formed  the  philosophy 
of  democracy  which  we  still  cherish  were 
never  extinguished.  In  1770,  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  Greece  but  the  effort  was 
quelled  by  the  Turkish  Army.  Again, 
the  brief  glimp.se  of  liberty  instilled  a 
desire  for  freedom  that  did  not  die  with 
the  rebellious  martyrs.  Another  at- 
tempt to  gain  independence  50  years 
later  was  to  prove  more  successful. 

In  1821,  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  rallied  behind  his  upraised  cross 
at  Kalavryta,  in  the  Morea.  a  determined 
band  of  freedom-seeking  Greek  patriots. 
The  anniversary  of  that  effort  is  cele- 
brated as  Greek  Independence  Day  on 
March  25,  for  those  early  seeds  of  dis- 
content sown  in  the  monastery  grew  into 
the  modern  Greek  state. 

For  the  first  2  years  of  the  rebellion, 
the  Greek  forces  steadily  gained  ground, 
using  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
terrain  to  defeat  an  Eastern  aimy  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  at  Marathon 
more  than  2,000  years  before.  A  con- 
stitution, proclaimed  in  January  1822, 
gave  the  infant  Greek  state  the  foun- 
dation for  the  legal  government  wliich 
was  implemented  when  Prince  Alexander 
Mavrocordato  presided  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  national  assembly  at  Epidau- 
rus.  Perhaps  the  centuries  of  waiting 
had  dulled  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  for 
the  Greeks  could  not  agree  and  found 
themselves  pitted  against  their  own 
countrymen  in  a  civil  war.  The  Turks. 
however,  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  regain  their  losses  until 
1824,  when  the  stimulus  for  the  Turkish 
resurgence  appeared  in  the  form  of  pro- 
vincial forces  from  the  autonomous 
Egyptian  Pasha,  Muhammad  Ali.  The 
.son  of  Muhammad  Ali  landed  4.500 
troops  at  Modon  in  the  Morea  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1824.  Morea,  the  site 
of  the  first  signs  of  rebellion,  was  to  be- 
come the  staging  area  of  the  Turkish 
drive  that  regained  most  of  Greece  from 
the  factious  Hellenes. 

Turki-sh  and  Egyptian  armies  began 
the  slow  march  northward,  conquerin; 
the  countryside  and  laying  siege  to 
the  cities.  It  was  during  the  sicce  of 
Missolonghi  that  the  famous  British 
poet  Lord  Byron  lost  his  life.  Since 
many  of  the  cities  were  capable  ui  with- 
standing long  and  tedious  sieges,  some 
of  which  caused  the  Turks  to  encamp 
outside  the  city  walls  for  as  long  as 
a  year  before  the  Greek  inhabitants 
capitulated,  the  Sultan's  forces  needed 
over  2  years  before  enough  of  Greece 
was  recaptured  to  give  the  Turks  a  defi- 
nite military  advantage. 

When  the  war  appeared  lost,  European 


nations  friendly  to  Greece  decided  to 
intervene.  On  May  6,  1827,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Russia  pledged  that  they 
would  enter  the  war  and  fight  imtil 
Greece  was  assured  of  autonomy.  An 
allied  fleet  met  a  convoy  of  Egyptian 
supply  ships  at  Navarino  on  October  20, 
1827,  and  so  decimated  the  Ottoman 
ability  to  reinforce  their  troops  that  the 
setback  became  the  turning  point  which 
led  to  the  eventual  Greek  victory.  A 
Russian  declaration  of  war  against  Tur- 
key opened  a  second  front  along  the 
northern  Ottoman  border.  Greek  reb- 
els, refortified  with  European  arms,  con- 
tinued their  guerrilla  war  with  renewed 
vigor.  The  Russian,  French,  British, 
and  Greek  military  efforts  of  1827  and 
1828  culminated  in  the  Protocol  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1^28,  whereby  the  Sultan  agreed 
to  Greek  independence,  a  promise  he 
kept  by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
in  September  1829. 

But  Greek  independence,  at  first  a 
dream  and  then  a  fact,  was  far  from  a 
reality.  The  European  signers  of  the 
convention  of  1832  chose  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria  to  be  the  King  of  the  Greeks. 
The  same  convention  had  created  an  in- 
dependent Greek  state,  but  it  could  not 
guarantee  cooperation  among  the  Greek 
peoples.  Conflicts  and  disputes  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  war  resulted  in  civil 
unrest  and  more  civil  war.  Finally,  the 
Greeks  rejected  Prince  Otho  and  re- 
placed him  with  the  Danish  Prince  Wil- 
liam, who  become  George  I,  King  of  the 
Hellenes.  The  passage  of  time  and  the 
diversion  of  interests  away  from  the  po- 
litical rivalry  toward  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  devastated  land  soon  healed 
the  intramural  arguments  of  a  decade 
of  war.  The  Greece  that  emerged  be- 
came a  strong  and  viable  state. 

Greece  has  faced  other  trials.  World 
War  II  brought  the  challenge  to  her  do- 
mestic institutions  from  the  fascists,  and 
in  their  wake  in  the  immediate  postwar 
years,  from  the  Communists.  Greek 
democracy,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the 
Greek  character,  withstood  these  on- 
slaughts against  man's  freedom  but  not 
before  the  wastes  of  war  had  again  beset 
the  country.  With  assistance  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
Greece  has  rebuilt  its  economy,  its  in- 
dustry, its  financial  institutions,  its  agri- 
culture; and  the  Greek  will  has  provided 
those  intangible  qualities  so  necessary 
for  progress — determination,  courage, 
and  the  undefinable  eternal  essence  that 
can  only  be  called  the  spirit  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  have  alwavs 
been  close. 

President  James  Monroe  recognized 
this  in  his  historic  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  December  1823.  In  the  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine  he  also  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  Greek  heritage  that  was  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  our  young  democracy. 

President  Monroe's  expression  that  the 
Greek  nation  deserved  its  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  reaffirmed 
a  few  days  later  when  Daniel  Webster 
arose  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  eloquently  stated  this  Na- 
tion's debt  to  the  democracy  and  civili- 
zation of  the  Greeks  and  asked  that  a 
mmister  be  sent  to  the  struggling  nation. 


The  Greeks  have  continued  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  United  States.  The  first  re- 
corded immigrant  arrived  in  1848  and, 
like  all  the  immigrants  from  every  land, 
the  Greeks  have  become  a  part  of  the 
great  mixture  that  is  America.  From 
Athens,  Ga.,  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  from 
Ypsilanti,  Mich,,  to  Mount  Olympus  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  America  has 
adopted  the  names  of  Greece  just  as  we 
have  reproduced  Greek  architecture  in 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  a  Greek  invention,  the  ice 
cream  cone,  has  become  an  American 
institution. 

Americans  with  Greek  backgrounds 
are  found  in  every  walk  of  life.  Mitrop- 
oulos  in  music,  Papanicolau  in  medi- 
cine, Anagnostopoulos  in  education.  Za- 
chos  in  literature;  the  list  of  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  and  the  worthwhile 
contributions  they  have  made  to  America 
seems  endless. 

The  Greek  Press  has  played  a  major 
role  hi  building  the  Greek  community. 
The  Atlantis — founded  in  1894 — and  the 
National  Herald— founded  in  1915 — are 
vital  links  in  the  lives  of  Greek  immi- 
grants and  their  famihes. 

In  the  book  "One  America,"  1952,  by 
Brown  and  Rousek,  the  authors  remark: 

There  is  no  domain  of  American  life  where 
the  Greeks  have  not  been  active  and  to  which 
they  have  not  brought  some  contribution, 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  owes  much  to 
the  culture  which  produced  so  many 
splendid  Americans  who  have  become 
such  an  integral  part  of  our  society. 

It  owes  much  to  the  Greek  spirit,  for 
the  spirit  embodied  in  the  Greek  desire 
to  be  free  is  the  epitome  of  democracy. 
In  that  spirit  we  offer  our  good  wishes  to 
all  Greeks  on  the  anniversary  of  Greek 
Lidependence  Day. 


IS  OUR  GOVERNMENT  A  REPUBLIC 
OR  A  DEMOCRACY?  (AND  THE 
POWELL  CASE) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  entirely  sure  there  is 
a  difference  between  a  republic  and  a 
democracy.  However,  for  years  I  have 
been  receiving  messages  that  our  fore- 
fathers conceived  our  form  of  govern- 
ment as  a  republic  rather  than  as  a 
democracy. 

The  best  dictionaries  and  other  au- 
thorities indicate  to  me  that,  while  each 
of  these  forms  of  government  is  identi- 
fied by  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  difference  may  well  be  in  the 
area  of  independent  judgment  by  the 
electees.  In  other  words,  must  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local.  State,  or  national  legisla- 
tive body  vote  exactly  as  he  believes  the 
majority  of  his  constituents  would  have 
him  vote,  or  may  he  use  his  own  best 
judgment? 

Whether  we  call  our  government  a 
democracy  or  a  republic,  it  seems  to  me 


that  officeholders  should  think  and  vote 
with  some  degree  of  independence,  re- 
serving for  themselves  the  rights  of  dis- 
sent and  flexibility.  This  is  not  to  say 
they  should  disregard  the  views  of  the 
people  who  elect  them.  It  is  to  say  that, 
because  it  is  their  job  to  get  the  facts 
and  try  not  to  be  carried  away  by  emo- 
tions, they  should  strive  to  arrive  at 
sensible,  practical,  and  legally  valid  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  the  day.  Thev 
should  be  expected  to  do  exactly  that. 

By  this  time,  it  must  be  weil  known 
that,  in  my  view.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
should  have  been  seated,  censured,  and 
punishec.  although  the  mail  from  my 
own  congressional  district  was  nearly  100 
percent  against  seating  him.  Most  of 
my  correspondents  said,  in  effect,  "he  is 
no  good — throw  him  out."  I  agree  that 
he  is  not  deserving  of  sympathy,  but  the 
problem  and  its  solution  is  not  that 
simple. 

I  voted  to  seat,  censure,  and  punish 
Powell  because,  in  my  judgment,  there 
was  great  doubt  whether  the  House  could 
go  further  without  violating  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Members  for  seating.  The 
Founding  Fathers  seemed  to  indicate, 
when  they  wrote  the  Constitution,  that 
they  wanted  no  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  a  Representative  to  be  sworn  in  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  other  than  that 
he  be  at  least  25  years  old,  a  citizen  cf 
the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  he  was  elected. 

The  fact  that  the  House  overrode  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee and  voted  to  deny  Mr.  Powell  his  seat 
represents,  to  me,  a  classic  example  of 
Members  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  their  constitutents,  but  with 
too  little  consideration  for  the  limitations 
of  action  apparently  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Constitution.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution  does  not  provide  for 
punishing  Members-elect,  only  Members 
who  have  taken  their  seats — and  even 
then  they  may  not  be  expelled  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  Thus,  I  find  myself 
tending  to  agree  with  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Powell's  lawyers  that  he  was  illegally 
excluded  from  the  right  initially  to  be 
sworn  in  and  seated. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  Mr.  Powell  is  again 
elected  to  represent  the  18th  New  York 
District  at  next  months  special  election, 
the  House  will  be  given  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect what  I  consider  to  be  its  error  in  ex- 
cluding him.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  proceeding  to  seat  him  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  to  censure  and  punish  him. 

Or,  of  course,  the  House  could  then 
legally  expel  him  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
By  pursuing  either  course,  the  House 
would  not  only  be  proceeding  in  a  proper 
and  legal  way,  it  would  likewise  be  tak- 
ing a  long  step  toward  removing  Powell 
from  the  pedestal  of  martyrdom  he  now 
occupies  by  reason  of  an  earlier  im- 
petuous, ill-advised.  House  action. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  democratic  and  re- 
publican forms  of  government.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  however  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment might  be  classified.  It  could  very 
well  be  described  as  neither  democratic 
nor  republican  when  the  Congress  takes 
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upon  itself  responsibility  for  wiiat 
amounts  to  a  declaration  that  ours  is  not 
a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

If  the  courts  rule  that  the  House  ex- 
ceeded its  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  will  be  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
Under  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine, 
should  such  a  ruling  be  Ignored?  If  so, 
would  the  Congress  be  guilty  of  flaunt- 
ing the  courts  as  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
did  and  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  he 
got  into  trouble? 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  me,  as  a 
matter  of  precedent  and  policy,  to  be 
unwise  to  give  a  bare  majority  of  the 
House  the  right  to  exclude  an  elected 
Representative  if  he  meets  the  basic 
qualifications.  The  next  step  might  well 
be  to  refuse  him  his  seat  if  he  is  a  member 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  Strike  for  Peace.  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  or  even  a  Mason. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  not  be  able  to  override  51 
percent  or  more  of  the  people  who  elected 
their  Representative. 


VANDALISM  IN  THE  EVERGLADES— 
III 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  in- 
dustrial society  where  vast  segmen  s  of 
the  population  spend  the  better  part  of 
their  lives  in  a  wildorne.ss  of  high  build- 
ings and  concrete  streets,  I  submit  that 
a  nation  needs  ample  acreages  of  un- 
touched native  habitat  for  a  man  to  go 
and  associate  h;m.';elf  with  the  soil  and 
the  trees  and  the  stars.  If  ever  there  is 
invlgoration  and  rejuvenation  for  the 
tired  body  and  inert  soul  of  a  city  dwell- 
er, it  awaits  in  the  pathways  of  our  State 
and  national  parks  and  the  few  other 
areas  of  America  that  separate  today 
from  the  centuries  gone  by. 

In  an  age  where  concentration  of  peo- 
ple is  continually  compounded,  havens 
beyond  the  urban  horizon  become  more 
important  with  each  passing  year. 
None  can  be  sacrificed.  Vandalism 
cannot  be  tolerated.  For  this  reason  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  remain  alert 
to  the  challenge  facing  an  historic  nat- 
ural retreat  in  Florida— Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

On  two  prcviou.s  occasions  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' plan  to  open  the  Everglades  to 
an  invasion  of  salt  water  that  would 
gradually  alter  the  entire  environment 
and  destroy  much  of  the  beauty  and 
most  of  the  fish,  birds,  and  wildlife 
which  God  put  there  for  us  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate.  Today  I  include  a  third 
statement  by  Roger  W.  Allin,  superin- 
tendent of  Everglades  National  Park,  in 
the  Record.  Again  Mr.  Allin  documents 
the  needs  for  preserving  the  Everglades 
by  rejecting  the  proposed  experimenta- 
tion that  would  violate  the  Intent  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  established 
the  area  a-T  a  national  park.  His  state- 
ment follows : 


[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service,  Everglades  National 
Park,  Homestead,  Fla.,  Sept.  30,  1966) 

Canal- 111 

Everglades  National  Park  Is  an  Important 
part  of  our  national  and  Individual  heritage 
In  a  world  where  nature's  natural  beauty  Is 
a  rapidly  dwindling  resource.  It  provides  a 
colossal  display  of  tropical  vegetation  and 
wildlife — as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience a  unique  tropical  aquatic  wilder- 
ness—  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  a  million  per- 
sons annually.  In  the  future  it  will  become 
even  more  important  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  who  are  In  ever  Increasing  niunbers 
spokmg  outdoor  relaxation  in  a  world  faced 
with  exploding  populations  and  one  rapidly 
being  compressed  hy  improved  transporta- 
tion, greater  individual  affluence  and  more 
time  to  devote  to  leisure  and  cultural  pur- 
suits. 

Our  parks  provide  a  place  for  people  to 
get  away  from  the  mental  and  moral  poverty 
created  by  uncontrolled  metropolitan  ex- 
p:;nslon.  They  are  culturally  Important  lu 
determining  tlie  quality  of  our  society  and 
In  enhancing  our  environment.  They  are 
prime  laboratories  for  scientific  study,  and 
are  quality  attractions  which  bring  generally 
unrecognized  duUars  to  businessmen  over  a 
wide  area. 

Everglades  National  Park  was  created  to 
perpetuate  unique  aquatic  based  ecological 
systems :  there  are  47  species  of  amphibians, 
42  species  of  reptiles  and  12  species  of  mam- 
mals In  the  park  that  are  either  marine 
In  character  or  mostly  dependent  upon 
aquatic    habitats    or    aquatic    foods. 

But  perhaps  of  major  importance  are  the 
birds  and  fishes:  there  are  150  species  of  fish 
In  tlie  fresh,  brackish  and  marine  areas  of 
the  park  which  will  continue  to  exist  only 
if  there  Is  sufflclent  water  of  proper  depth 
and  salinity  content  to  permit  fteding  and 
reprodv.ction.  The  great  majority  of  these 
(over  130  species)  live  all  or  part  of  their 
ll\es  in  estuarine  areas,  most  nouibly  Florida 
Bay. 

The  fishes  of  primary  Interest  whose  exist- 
ence directly  depends  up)on  such  environ- 
ments. Includes  the  menhaden  (which  sup- 
ports by  far  the  greatest  fishery  of  the  United 
States),  the  black  mullet  (which  supports 
the  largest  food  fish  landing  In  Florida),  the 
spotted  sea  trout  (which  Is  the  cverwhelm- 
Ing  favorite  of  th<?  anglers  In  Florida  coastal 
areas),  and  the  snook,  tarpon,  red  drum  and 
mangrove  snapper. 

The  bay  Is  known  as  the  richest  fishing 
grounds  In  the  state  This  tremendous  pro- 
ductivity Is  In  part  dependent  upon  grad- 
ual salinity  gradients  from  fresh  to  sea  water 
across  a  broad  cstuarine  belt.  The  major 
afjiiatic  species  to  a  degree  are  t*)undant  be- 
cause they  have  free  access  to  whatever  pro- 
portions of  the  salt  gradient  they  need  at 
dllTerent  times  In  their  life  cycle. 

But  the  key  to  the  fertility  of  this  area 
as  well  as  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  ecosys- 
tems and  life  forms  of  the  park  is  the  an- 
nual cycle  of  flooding  and  desiccation.  The 
warm  summtr  rains  fall  on  the  northward 
l.inds  and  a  thin  film  of  water  spreads  acro.^s 
the  marshes;  it  picks  up  nutrient  and  slowly 
flows  southward:  enormous  quantities  of 
fresh  water  organisms  come  to  life  and  flour- 
ish In  these  Incubating  shallows.  These 
waters  ultimately  flow  Into  and  dilute  and 
enrich  Florida  Bay  and  the  brackish  coastal 
bays. 

Not  only  Is  the  nutrient  loss  lmpnrt;int. 
but  of  even  more  Importance  is  the  diluting 
effects  of  these  waters  which  will  be  diverted 
to  Barnes  Soimd.  Without  question  salini- 
ties In  Florida  Bay  will  be  increased  and  cir- 
culation retarded;  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
area  could  well  become  nothing  more  than 
a  brine  basin  within  a  few  years,  greatly  re- 
ducing populations  of  sport  and  commercial 
fishes. 

Studies  done  by  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Science  has  shown  that  the  number  of  species 


of  fish,  Mollusks  and  Crustaceans  were  two 
to  tliree  times  greater  under  conditions  of 
near  normal  salinity  than  under  hypersallne 
conditions,  and  that  salinity  levels  of  over 
50  to  55  p.p.t.  are  lethal  to  the  young  and 
eggs  of  nearly  all  marine  species  and  that 
only  a  few  adults  of  selected  species  can 
tolerate  such  salinity  levels.  While  all  species 
would  be  similarly  affected.  In  reference  to 
the  sport  fisheries  specifically,  It  has  been 
stated: 

"Changes  In  the  environment  caused  by 
the  reduced  supplies  of  fresh  water  may  be 
critical  for  the  continued  existence  of  these 
fish  populations."  ' 

Other  research  conducted  by  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Science  regarding  salinity  effects 
upon  the  pink  shrimp — the  most  Important 
commercial  fisheries  of  Florida — and  a  signif- 
icant element  within  the  food  chain  of  nearly 
all  estuarlne  species,  has  shown  "that  salini- 
ties force  the  shrimp  to  leave  the  abundant 
food  and  the  protection  they  find  in  the 
nursery  grounds  at  a  smaller  size  than  usunl, 
hence  it  Is  possible  that  their  growth  Is  re- 
duced and  that  their  mortality  Increased  on 
the  way  to  and  on  the  fishing  grounds  com- 
pared to  the  rates  which  prevail  If  they  stayed 
in  the  Everglades  National  Park  until  they 
re:iched  a  larger  size."'' 

From  these  data  and  other  supporting 
scientific  opinion  we  believe  it  can  be  cate- 
gorically stated  that  the  multi-million  dollar 
shrimp  fishery  Is  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  estuarine  waters  of  Florida  Bay  within 
Everglades  National  Park. 

Florida  Bay  as  a  habitat  type  within  Ever- 
glades National  Park  Is  as  Important  to  tlie 
service  as  are  the  "glades"  or  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  park.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  such  destruction  of  public  resources 
does  not  occur. 

We  further  submit  that  dumping  of  flood 
quantities  of  fresh  water  Into  a  confined  area 
of  Barnes  Sound  may  not  create  conditions 
which  are  favorable  to  biological  organisms 
In  that  area.  If  saline  changes  are  rapid  en- 
tire populations  of  sessile  animals  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  mobile  forms  may  temporarily 
desert  the  area.  Generally  In  such  situations 
the  biological  effects  can  only  be  adverse  to 
the  maintenance  of  optimum  population 
levels. 

This  project  also  threatens  Important  ele- 
ments of  the  park's  bird  life.  Of  some  200 
species  of  resident  and  migrant  birds  listed 
within  the  park,  89  are  totally  dependent 
upon  aquatic  ffXJd  organisms.  Many  other 
birds,  such  as  the  marsh  dwellers,  are  par- 
tially dependent  upon  aquatic  or  water  as- 
sociated plant  foods. 

Within  the  area  which  would  be  directly 
affected  by  C-Ul  hydrologlc  change  (at  least 
200  square  miles  or  over  125,000  acres — per- 
haps more)  is  the  breeding  or  feeding  habi- 
tat for  a  significant  portion  of  the  rare  wild- 
life resources  of  the  park.  By  conservative 
estimate  about  60 '"r^  of  the  park's  Roseate 
Spoonbills,  bO-,-  of  the  Reddish  Egrets,  40'i 
of  the  Wood  Ibis,  25'';.  of  the  Great  Wliite 
Herons,  15';  of  the  American  Eagle  and  95';. 
of  the  park's  crocodile  are  within  the  area 
of  immediate  affect  (East  of  Little  Madiera 
Bay).  Some  of  these  species  mainly  inhabit 
the  inland  while  others  are  largely  restricted 
to  the  keys  as  their  home  range — but  all  of 
them  are  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  fish 
and  aquatic  fcxxl  animals  produced  In  the 
bay  for  food.  Any  hydrologlc  change  that 
lowers  the  productivity  of  the  aquatic  habitat 
involved  Is  certain  to  adversely  affect  these 
b.rd  and  animal  populations. 


'  Letter  of  February  28.  1966  from  Janr'S 
B.  Higman,  Institute  of  AJarlne  Science.  Proj- 
ect Leader,  Sport  Fishing  Research  to  Mr.  R. 
W.  Allin.  Superintendent,  Everglades  National 
Park. 

^  Letter  of  February  25,  1966  fiom  Dr.  E.  S. 
Iverson,  Assoc.  Professor,  Division  of  Fisheries 
Sciences,  Institute  of  Marine  Science  to  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allin,  Superintendent,  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 
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onre  nested  ,ilthin  theTe  em ironn^ems  «,  ch  Pf'^'^^-^/P-^'^g  ^he  park  of  the  benefit  of      lations.     We   fenr   these   ccnduions   «ill    be 

^s  me  RovalTnd  Sandwiri!  -^^rn^^^H  A  I^T  ^'^^""^^  ''"'^  "^^""'"^  changes  in  wildlife      sufficiently  severe  and  prolonged  to  affect  the 

fA n  0"s^Pr  Af^if^r^  ,           J             "  ^r""  f-'^shwater   wetland  ecologies   ^Ith  resultant      food  base  that  support  species  of  blrd^  that 

so.  ,h    F  orirF.   .=   hr      r      '^'^^PP'^'^'^J^''^^  ^i'anges  in  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani-      are  rare  withm  thrconuuental  United  Itates 

^^::'T%Z^'^Tl.^^%,^^  .^:i,™'"'°"^-^'^"^  '"^"^""^  ^^'"^^  P"*^      TJl^    unl^ss    ecological    co'nd:uo..'"c:S 

S  r  to^r^s^'^:  ^^.  rr^^  r;"shark  Vaney,  if  this  area  is  ecologl-      ^e  "^'^^nr  d^uc^l  '^'^'^^""   "'   ^^^^ 

mmitelo^.tl  a    rare  -.'nd  end  n.frV'd  Z  ''''''  ''''''^'''  '''"'  ^'^  '"'"^  ^■^•^"^*^  '^"^  P'^'^'          "^^  ''''  concerned  ihe  canal  during  much 

cies  and  itv^^n  uncenah   tenure^            ^  ecosystems  altered,  the  unique  aspects  of  this      of  the  year  will  contain  predominantlv  salt 

\TTn  hns  ■,  i»c=  tho„  VrV-  \:,  "'^'^      ^     ^  rare  and  unusual  land  and  water  scape^and      water  which  particularlv  during  sprine  and 

teeing    heset^aSlci^'nurerB  l^    Justification    as   an    element    within    the      storm  tide  periods  and  during  otherplriod' 

n   the   Inst    •^n  or   ■^^L.^.;                             f  N'^tiona!  Park  System  may  well  be  impaired,      of    high    southeasierlv    winds   mav    overflow 

"clous  and  dugracenil  eri7;";^umrhunr  '"  ''''  '^^"  ''''°''  "^'  ^°"-^^-^''  ^^^  "^^^^  '^      ^"^"  '''"'  ^^^^  °'  ^'^^  P"''  ^""^  ^^  -""h" 

nV  from  which  thThrd^^^^^  even   more  severe   as   the  fisheries   and   rare      west     of     the     canal     causing     unalterable 

belause  their  habit-ft  was  mtarr  TJ'.T"  """^  "'"  °'  ^'°'"'^  ^''^'  ^^  """'^  ^'"'^^'J'  =»"d  ^^^'^"ec-^  in  ecology  and  seriously-  affecting  ei! 
bee^an  alarmlnTdeclfne  f  w^^  intimately  Involved.  vironmental  condition,  upon  which  the  out- 
populations.  From  the  best  estimates  avail-  The  Service  Is  also  concerned  with  possible  standing  character  of  the  park  is  based 
able,  the  combined  populations  oTal.vad'ne  n  P?'^^'^'.>'  ^''^'^^^'^^  spill  of  salt  water  from  ^^e  propose  th:=t  installanon  of  a  remove- 
bird  species  in  th^ar^.i  wis  more  than  ^V  '^i'"."^  ^^""^  ^"^  '^""  "^^  P«"^^'  ,h'  2'°''^'''f  ''^'•""  "'"""  ^' ^  Highway  1 
1.500.000  breeding  adults  :r  the  mi"  -30's  le^s  ""'^  ^'''"^  ,"'^  "^'^  ^°'  "'"'""^  inland  move-  ^"o^ld  e.Tectnely  retard  overland  spill  of  salt 
thf.n  300  000  breeding  adults  in  the  niid-40's  '"'"'  "  '"^f  volumes  of  sea  water  during  ^'f  "^/^°'«  Barnes  Sound  and  would  reduce 
and  a  maximum  of  50.000  beediig  ad  lit sU?  ?'"-'"^''J  of  hurricanes  and  southeasterly  possible  encro;.chment  of  salt  water  into  the 
the  1950-1962  neriod  There  is  no  n,  llfioJ^  high  Winds.  There  appears  little  doubt  that  Bisc.yne  aquifer  aarlng  low  water  periods 
bt^^  that  thU  decline  has  re  ilteTf?^^^^^^^  if  sea  water  is  present  in  C^I  11  during  times  ^'  ^^^'^Jd  assist  in  maintaining  to  a  sig- 
cumulat^ve  effects  of  drainage  and  iron  I?  °^  drought,  that  high  winds  could  Siuse  a  '"Aciint  degree  that  present  fresh  water  con- 
upoi  the  Everglades  The  e  anoe  1  ,  r£  ^'^^^'^^^^t  quantity  of  these  waters  to  over-  d't'o"^  '"  the  canal  and  permit  the  diversion 
from  the  1930  f  to  1962  hHt  '^^F!,tl,  'LV  h  ''*°*'  ^''^  ^^*'  ^^"^^^  and  flow  southerly  and  ^^  f^^^^  water  flows  into  the  park  on  the 
ha"bLomelon\e^ndmoL    .^^^^^^^^^^^^  southwesterly      tht.s     causing     fundamenual      south  side  of  C -in   and  thence  int.  Florida 

oTformon^rfh?e^f.:n^;;ri£^n£Tr  ^^'^^^^^^'^'^^^^^^  ^^n^      :-    -   --   Obvious    that   despite   its   size 

zIr~B£^7£7-i  ^-cS^^^^s=an^:->^'-  urs-cit"=y^^^  r ^r^  c= 

Tg^y  shortened  b'eeS"  mi  groSTrlod  ^'^^   ^^"''^   '""^^   ^'^^^^  adamantlv   op-      5^,":",  '""  ^°"^'f  ^f^lon  as  an  equ:=l  among 

for  fishes    Crustacl'ns  and  Imphib  Lfs  ,nd  ^"""^  *°  '^^  '^"""P^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^"'^g"  Pl"?      F inrTl  fln^^^"'  °t'  ?'  7"'"^'^  ''"^  southern 
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upon  Wildlife,  fish  and  bird  life  in  the  int^'or  If'f^^Trf  ^  Subsequent  closure  or  replace-      uons    of    don.lr'b    ne    p4"ramed    fcr  "lue 

of   the   park   and   p.,rticu!arly   in   the   Shark  ^'w  the  hor.^e  w^^.T  ''%f'°''''^  ''''  ^°°^      C&SFPCD.   sufficient  Inds   be  Trovid^   for 

River  drainage.     Avail:,ble  data  does  indicate,  fj,^"  [^^  ,^°"«  was  gone.     We  cannot  permit      a  removable  plug  in  the  vicinitv  of  HiSwav 

though,  that  this  problem  has  had  grave  im-  ^'^'^  resoi  rces  to  be  placed  in  this  kind  of      u.S    No     1    and  That    no   act' on   be   taken  tb 

pact  upon  Wildlife  and  the  satisfaction  and  lT^?^"'"'u  Jeopardy.     On  the  other  hand,      remove  the  existing  p?ugunta  the  probable 

enjoj-ment  the  park  is  able  to  offer  the  visitor.  ^'^  ^''^^'^  '^  pertinent  that  those  who  pro-      effects  of  this  wat.ef  conlrol  channel  Ind^^L 

For  example,  alligator  counts  along  the  Shark  P°!:,^^'^  f "°"  ^^^^^^  '^^  "^g^n^y  in  justi-      associated  structvVres  Tre  fuHv  do'^n^^^^^ 

Valley  Loop  Road  and  Tower  area   ,and   1.5  «^?1'°"   °^  t^^"-  recommendation.                         reearding    their    probable    effect    u^ on    park 

mues  north)  shows  a  catastrophic  decline-  ^he     error     In     requesting     demonstrable      resotirces 

Annual  count  piriod-Obscned  adults  and  ^'^V^''^T  °^  ^'^'^^^e  Is  twofold;   first,  irrepa-                              ^-^^^^^ 

vouna        "^"   ""^'"  °"°  rable  damage  might  well  occur  within  a  mat- 

Adult<,  Vr.,„,n  ^"  °^   hours;    second.   It   may   well    be   that                 AIR   POLLUTION  CONTROL 

May    1961                                           r/s            7?  "'^'^^'    °^    "''^   damages    which   could    occur          w^     «A^rTr^T3       »,       o        , 

May    1962                                         4nn            In  ^o*^'"!  "ot  be  obvious  even  with  close  surveil-         ^^■.    BAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

May   1963                                     275           11  '""'^^-    '^'"^  ^^"^^'^  ^"'^^  Changes  could  be     "J^i^^ous  consent  to  exten(i  my  remarks 

May    1964- .                                               225               50  *"^t'^-    'ong-term    biological    changes    which      ^^  ^^is  point  in   the  RECORD   and   include 

May    1965                                         135            22  '"  '•''^""  ultimacy  would  be  devastating,  but     extraneous  matter. 

May  1966 24            0  "o^ '■^^'^''y  observable  in  the  early  stages  Of        The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

T,  ,      ,        t-  -  ^             unalterable      course.    Unfortunately     to   the   reouest   of   the   eentlpmnn    from 

tir.K.^  "*,  "''T'"".'  '^^  ''-''"""^  '^^P"^'^  ^"-  '"'*"■"   technological   ability   to   change  his     Pennsvlvaniao                  gentleman   from 

tirely  upon  local  rainfall  to  satisfy  our  aqua-  environment    has    out-paced    his    knowledge      '^"^f^-^  ^v^"l»  •'^ 

tic  conditions.     In  a  17  year  analvsls  of  wood  to     precisely    predict     the    effects    of    such          There  was  no  objection. 

Ibis  nesting  in  rookeries  affected  by  the  Tam-  changes.     As  long  as  new  canals  are  being          ^^-      SAYLOR.      Mr.      Speaker,      the 

l..mi  -Trail,  it  was  shown  that  ibis  nesting  constructed  to  divert  water  away  from  his-     United    Mine   Workers   of   America    are 

succeeded  every  year  that  flows  through  the  torlc  everglades  drainage  routes  It  is  difficult      understandably  concerned  witli  some  of 

£pU7ir77irzrdr^;-^\-e?o^^  'z.T^^^-f:x.-T^;%.':^r^^.  JSi'Stfof  S:ra:?Se?;rt?aS 

^SmT  Srtfo?,Tsfat\^d^-i-^"--'  ^'  "^^  T^V^^^^^  ^L^n^      ^T^^^"       S^uf  iSiLlirT^e^ti^ng 
-Wood  ibis  failed  to  nest  in  rookeries  dur-  feel  the  dumplnfof  this  imS-rtant  naS      "^^^  recommended  particularly  for  met- 
ing the  season  1963-64  despite  the  fact  that  resource    to    the    Atlantic    (or    the    Gulf    of      ^OPO^^^^n  ^^eas  would  seem  highly  short- 
tne  rainfall  on  the  park  at  the  index  stations  Mexico)   should  not  be  permitted  and  plans      sig'^^ed    and    uneconomic;    at   the    same 
He?onrin''H  ^''^''^^^  ^"^  '"''^^^  "  to  reroute  these  surplus  waters  back  to  their     ♦'i'^e  they  would  create  hardships  for  an 
■At  fl^^    .f ,        o«„  „  historic  watersheds  and  through  Everglades     industry  that,  in  alliance  With  its  major 
fiilurp  1=  ,^ri^   .'^K?     •     °  ","*   ^^^*  rookery  National  Park  should  be  given  earlv  atten-      consumers,  has  made  remarkable  prog- 

ou    of  ten  no  matter  how'mt■^^:i\f/.,^  ""t?'  .       ,                                                                 ^^^«  "^  ^^^  ^^^^^e  Xo  Clean  up  the  at- 

the  park  •■                                                      ^  "*  °"  "   '^    """^   considered   that    the    park    was      mosphere 

There  is  thus  an  obvious  relationship  be-  ment"o?le'"cemr^Cj  Southern 'norid;           ^^>^"^  ^^   'T'''''^  '^"""  ^^^'^^^^^ 

connm  °^"'""d   ^--^tcr   flows   and   ecological  Flood     Control     Distrlct-and     a!^"ord°nelv      fJ^'P^^^nt  to  capture  almost  all  particu- 

conditions  necessary  to  sustain  bird  life  which  should  have  some  element  of  prior  right  and     ^^^  matter  before  it  leaves  the  Stacks. 

canacitV^tT.  7  ,V^y°"^,  »"'■  P!-esent  research  legal  claim   (although  perhaps  as  a' down-     ^^  ^^^  new  mine-mouth  generating  sta- 

exist                   ^  explain  neverthele.ss  does  stream  user)  to  these  waters  which  are  now     t'ons  in  central  Pennsylvania,  99  percent 

Th«>«rtof  being  diverted  to  the  ocean.                               of  the  fly  ash  will  be  removed, 

nese  data  are  pertinent  as  the  C-111  issue  In   conclusion  the   National   Park  Service         Thei'e  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  research  effort  now  imderway  can 
dispose  of  the  sulfur  oxide  problem, 
either  by  taking  the  sulfur  out  of  the 
fuel  before  it  is  burned  or  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  before  they  are  emit- 
ted into  the  air.  Current  intensification 
of  the  research  attack  on  air  pollution 
may.  in  effect,  reduce  fuel  costs  by  pro- 
ducing elemental  sulfm- — now  in  short 
supply  throughout  the  world — from  ox- 
ides in  flue  gases. 

In  captunn:-;  fly  a.sh  throu^^h  u.«e  of 
electrostatic  precipitators,  the  utilities 
are  not  only  disposing  of  an  ugly  atmos- 
pheric contaminant;  they  arc  making 
available  a  byproduct  of  combu.stion 
which  can  be  used  in  the  production  of 
cement,  cinder  blocks,  and  bricks.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  a  3-day 
meeting — spon.^ored  by  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  National  Coal  Association, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines — on  new  mar- 
kets for  fly  ash  will  open  in  Pittsburgh 
March  14.  Experts  from  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  will  con- 
sider possible  uses  of  fly  ash  for  highway 
building,  construction,  and  agriculture. 
The  event  should  serve  as  a  tribute  to 
scientists  and  engineers  who  have  found 
a  way  to  deal  with  a  nuisance  that  has  a 
history  of  accumulating  on  window  sills 
and  porches;  now  they  are  putting  it  to 
a  useful  purpose. 

The  new  research  interest  in  sulfur  ox- 
ide omissions  Is  equally  encouraging. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  its  Brookliaven  National 
Laboratoi-y  will  undertake  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  pinpointing  sulfur  oxide 
emissions  from  plant  stacks  by  use  of  a 
tracer  isotope.  Meanwhile  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  put  other  laboratories  to 
work  on  the  problem  of  eliminating  or 
reducing  this  gas  contaminant  from  coal 
combustion. 

In  drawing  up  legislation  to  control 
air  pollution,  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments must  cautiously  avoid  impos- 
ing unrealistic  handicaps  on  the  coal 
industry  by  recognizing  fully  the  im- 
provements both  achieved  and  in  the 
making.  A  similar  philosophy  needs  to 
be  applied  in  the  field  of  water  pollution, 
where  research  is  t)eing  directed  at  solv- 
ing the  mine  drainage  problem. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania's  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals  has  directed 
considerable  research  effort  to  mine 
drainage,  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  full  support  in  this  phase 
of  the  program  to  clean  our  streams.  In 
this  regard  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Sanitary  Water  Board  by  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Hardesty,  executive  vice  president  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Keystone  Bituminous  Coal 
Association,  who  reviews  what  industi-y 
Is  doing  and  also  warns  of  the  urgent 
need  for  communication,  cooperation, 
and  collaboration  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  in  the  design 
and  production  of  stream  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  scientists  are  at  work  In 
a  New  Jersey  laboratory  on  a  project  to 
produce  electricity  without  the  conven- 
tional generator,  an  experiment  which  If 
successful  would  be  a  major  break- 
through In  air  pollution  control.  Mean- 
while,, the  'coal  industry  and  electric 
utihties,  in  cooperation  with  government 


and  with  equipment  manufacturers,  are 
steadily  Improving  facilities  and  tech- 
niques to  reduce  contamination.  The 
Calgon  Corp.,  of  Pittsburgh,  recently 
announced  a  process  for  treating  or- 
ganic wastes  to  a  quality  higher  than  is 
possible  with  conventional  treatment, 
and  at  a  cost  below  that  of  secondary 
treatment. 

The  prospects  are  bright.  They  can- 
not be  overlooked  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion either  here  in  Washington  or  in 
State  Capitols. 

Mr.  Hardesty 's  statement  follows: 

SrATEMK.NT      BT      C.      HOWARD      HaRDESTY,      VICE 

Chairman  of  Keystone  Bituminous  Coal 
Association 

I  urn  C.  Howard  H.irdesty,  Vice-Chalrman 
of  Keystone  Bituminous  Coal  Association, 
representing  80  :;  of  the  bituminous  coal 
deep  mined  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  membership  of  Keystone  con- 
sists of  all  the  members  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Association,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators  As.<;oclatlon, 
and  the  six  steel  companies  engaged  in  min- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Sanlt,iry  Water  Board  as  It  seelts 
ut  obtain  Information  which  will  enable  It 
to  e.stabllsh  water  quality  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  water  basins  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  appearance  here  today  is  made 
with  the  genuine  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the 
Board  In  our  common  goal  of  establishing 
water  quality  standards  which  will  result  In 
greatly  Improved  stream  conditions  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  In  order  to  be 
helpful,  we  think  that  It  Is  Important  and 
necessary  to  review  several  major  events 
which  have  occurred  In  the  past  two  years 
as  a  result  of  our  Joint  efforts. 

On  January  1,  1966.  an  amendment  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Clean  Streams  Law  (P.L.  194) 
became  effective.  This  new  law  chvssifles 
mine  drainage  as  an  Industrial  waste,  and 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  discharge  of  mine  drainage  which 
causes  or  might  cause  pollution  to  any 
stream  was  prohibited. 

Pursuant  to  this  new  law.  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  conducted  a  hearing  to  estab- 
lish water  quality  effluent  standards  with  re- 
spect to  mine  drainage.  In  November,  1965. 
the  Board  adopted  standards  for  mine  drain- 
age prohibiting  any  discharge  which  con- 
tains any  acid;  Iron  In  excess  of  7  mg  1  Is 
prohibited.  The  pH  to  be  achieved  was  es- 
tablished at  6  0  to  9.0. 

At  this  point  it  Is  very  Important  to  recall 
that  these  standards,  established  pursuant  to 
the  clean  streams  law,  prohibited  discharges 
Into  the  waters  of  the  state  which  were 
inimical  or  injurious  to  public  health,  plant 
or  aquatic  life  or  use  of  such  waters  for  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  consumption  and  for 
recreational  purposes.  In  the  hearings  to 
establish  these  standards  a  great  deal  of  tes- 
timony was  presented  In  order  to  develop 
criteria  which  would  elevate  stream  quality 
to  the  point  where  It  would  support  plant 
and  aquatic  life  and  be  useable  for  human 
recreation.  The  standards  this  developed 
were  among  the  most  stringent  In  the  nation 
and  they  have  pointed  the  way  to  clean 
streams  In  the  Commonwealth  and.  In  fact. 
In  the  nation.  Let  us  take  a  few  momenta 
to  review  what  the  coal  Industry  has  done  to 
meet  Its  obligations  as  Imposed  by  the  Clean 
Streams  Law  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board. 

All  existing  mine  drainage  permits  previ- 
ously issued  under  the  old  law  were  valid 
until  December  31.  1966  unless  extended  by 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  law  and  regulations,  the 
members  of  Keystone  have  developed  pro- 
grams of  compliance.  Each  company  has  re- 
quested and  obtained  extensions  of  existing 
permits  so  that  mine  drainage  control  fa- 


cilities can  be  constructed  where  needed. 
The  companies  have  also  submitted  to  the 
Board  applications  for  new  permits  cover- 
ing the  facilities  to  be  constructed  to  treat 
the  mine  water  In  order  to  meet  the  Board 
regulations. 

The  compliance  schedules  submitted  by  the 
Keystone  Operators  provide  that  95' o  of  all 
polluting  active  mine  discharges  will  be 
cleaned  up  or  eliminated  by  1969.  and  they 
h.ive  received  approval  from  the  Dep.'irt- 
ment  of  Health  and  In  general  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  new  law.  Each  company's 
compliance  plans  have  been  developed  only 
after  Intensive  research  and  experimentation 
in  a  field  where  all  the  solutions  are  not  now 
known,  yet  ever  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  law  and  the  regulations 
set  under  the  law.  The  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed within  the  next  three  years  by  Key- 
stone Operators  will  involve  substantial  cap- 
ital expenditure  with  annual  operating  costs 
of  millions  of  dollars.  While  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic return  to  the  companies  for  these 
si,-^able  expenditures,  the  public  will  be  the 
beneflriary  of  these  treatment  facilities. 

Meeting  the  existing  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  has  in- 
volved many  complex  problems  and  it  Is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  acid,  iron  and  pH 
st.andards  set  by  the  Board  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  It  Is  possible  to  neutralize 
the  acid  In  mine  drainage  by  lime  theatment, 
but  the  chemical  compounds  which  are  then 
formed  and  which  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiving  basin  or  lagoon  present  dis- 
posal problems  which  have  not  yet  been 
solved.  These  chemical  compounds  will  pre- 
sent a  further  problem  of  equipment  main- 
tenance which  can  be  solved  only  by  experi- 
ence and  experimentation.  This  assumes,  of 
course,  that  an  operator  has  the  space  and 
the  ability  to  construct  a  neutrallaztlon  fa- 
cility and  settling  ponds.  Because  of  the 
typical  hilly  Pennsylvania  topography,  there 
is  often  no  level  ground  available  for  the 
construction  of  treatment  lagoons.  And. 
where  ground  Is  available  which  Is  owned  by 
third  persons,  the  operators  have  had  diffi- 
culty In  purchasing  land.  If  the  land  has  be- 
come available,  excessive  prices  are  often  de- 
manded from  the  operator.  Finally.  If  sur- 
face space  Is  not  available  to  an  operator,  he 
must  often  Invest  considerable  money  In  re- 
routing his  drainage  underground  or  piping 
It  overland  to  space  which  Is  available.  All 
of  these  problems  were  reviewed  with  the 
Board  when  compliance  extensions  were 
requested. 

The  formulation  of  the  compliance  pro- 
grams of  each  company  has  Involved  ex- 
tensive preparation  and  discussion  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Many  hours  of  drafting  and  designing  have 
taken  place  In  the  coal  companies'  work 
shops,  and  many  additional  hours  of  discus- 
sions with  Department  of  Health  ofBcials 
have  occurred  In  attempting  to  finalize  plans 
which  will  effectively  treat  the  polluting 
properties  of  mine  drainage.  We  have  found 
the  Department  of  Health  to  be  cooperative, 
and  we  feel  that  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween us  will  result  in  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  our  various  compliance  programs 
and  schedules.  It  will  also  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial Industrial  contribution  to  Improved 
water  quality  In  the  Commonwealth. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
proposed  criteria  for  the  tipper  Ohio  River 
Basin.  Something  new  has  been  added  and 
the  desired  goals  have  been  so  revised  and 
altered  as  to  present  Impossible  targets  not 
Just  for  industry  but  also,  and  more  im- 
portantly, for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  the  past  two  years  all  of  us 
have  been  working  hard  to  put  machinery 
In  process  which  will  produce  clean  streams; 
a  most  desirable  goal,  though  difficult  to 
achieve.  The  proposed  standards  reach  even 
further  and  seek  to  establish  for  the  waters 
of  each  basin  a  potable  public  or  domestic 
water  supply.  Basically,  the  criteria  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Health  are  the 


game  as  ORSANCO  requirements  for  public 
water  supply  without  further  treatment  ex- 
cept chlorlnation.  Not  even  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Act  reaches  this  far.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  streams  have  many  uses  and 
provides  that  In  establishing  water  quality 
criteria  the  appropriate  state  authori% 
■■.  .  .  shall  take  into  consideration  their  use 
and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  propoga- 
tion  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
poses and  agricultural  and  industrial  and 
other  legitimate  uses." 

Our  point  is  this,  the  proposed  criteria  for 
the  Ohio  River  Basin  suggests  a  maximum 
value  of  dissolved  solids  "not  to  exceed  500 
mg  1  as  a  monthly  average  value;  not  to 
exceed  750  mg,  1  at  any  time."  Yet  data  from 
a  major  public  water  department  shows  that 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  of  1965 
the  dissolved  solids  in  treated  drinking  water 
consistently  exceeded  these  standards. 
Add  to  this  four  other  Important  facts: 
1.  The  only  method  recognized  by  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  State  Department  of 
Health  and  PubUc  Health  Service  for  elimi- 
nation of  acid  and  Iron  pollution  from  mine 
drainage  Is  lime  neutralization  and  or  oxida- 
tion. The  feasibility  of  this  method  has  been 
demonstrated  and  accepted  by  you,  and  yet 
its  frequent  effect  is  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  level  of  dissolved  solids.  Many  of  such 
mine  discharges  from  which  acid  and  iron 
have  been  eliminated  exceed  5000  mg  i  aft«r 
treatment.  Department  of  Mines  data  show 
that  the  neutralized  discharge  from  "Opera- 
Uon  Yellowboy"  was  in  excess  of  12.200  mg  1. 
Thus  lime  neutralization  would  be  precluded 
by  your  suggested  criteria  for  dissolved  solids. 

2.  Data  sheets  for  streams  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  show  dissolved  solid  levels  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  suggested  criteria. 
Sixteen  of  the  twenty-five  stream  data  sheets 
reflect  no  Information  about  dissolved  solids. 
Are  we  not  therefore,  in  this  all-important 
undertaking,  entering  Into  a  dream  world  of 
desired  standards  before  actually  knowing 
what  is  the  real  problem  that  faces  us? 
Conversely,  can  we  positively  state,  at  this 
time,  that  dissolved  solids  present  a  real 
problem? 

3.  To  our  knowledge,  the  record  of  this 
and  prior  hearings  does  not  contain  evidence 
or  testimony  indicating  at  what  level  dis- 
solved solids  afl'ect  plant  life,  fish  or  limit 
use  of  our  streams.  Further,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  municipality  which  has  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  dissolved  solids. 

4.  We  are  store  that  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  recognizes  that  there  are  at  present 
only  two  approaches  to  removing  dissolved 
sohds,  both  costly  and  in  a  preliminary  and 
experimental  stage  insofar  as  mine  drainage 
is  concerned:  flash  distillation  and  Ion  ex- 
change. As  the  very  nature  of  the  problem 
makes  its  cure  both  a  private  and  public 
problem,  since  about  64^^  of  the  14  billion 
gallons  per  day  of  mine  drainage  comes  from 
abandoned  mines,  can  this  body  advise  state 
government  of  the  cost  of  complying  with  an 
average  standard  of  500  mg  1  for  dissolved 
solids?  Our  rough  estimates  at  this  time  in- 
dicate that  we  are  looking  at  expenditures  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  order  to  comply  with  a 
standard  the  need  for  which  has  not  been 
adequately  proven  or  solved  bv  a  more  prac- 
tical approach. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  does  not  want  to  act  h.ostlly  or 
unwisely  In  this  all  Important  task  before  it. 
Before  establishing  an  arbitrary  standard  for 
dissolved  solids,  we  think  the  Board  should 
do  the  following: 

1.  Obtain  all  needed  data  on  dissolved 
solids  In  the  streams  within  the  state  includ- 
ing Information  as  to  source  and  cause  Only 
with  this  data  win  It  be  Informed  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  problem. 

2.  Develop  through  proper  hearings  toler- 
sDie  levels  of  dissolved  solids  which  can  be 
permitted  In  clean  streams. 

3.  Determine  possible  means  of  treatment 
ana  the  private  and  public  cost  thereof  in- 


volved to  achieve  the  desired  goals.  If  the 
cost  projection*  are  as  extensive  as  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be.  should  not  the  public  then 
decide  whether  we  make  each  stream  a  pota- 
ble drinking  water  rather  than  fit  for  fish, 
plant  life  and  human  recreational  use;  the 
standard  for  which  we  are  all  striving  so 
hard  to  achieve?  It  is  highly  possible  that 
society  will  choose  the  latter  standard,  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  water  companies  for  domes- 
tic water  supplies  and  spend  a  part  of  the 
billions  necessary  on  roads,  education  and 
other  needs  of  our  society.  Certainly  any 
problem,  if  it  exists,  can  be  solved  more  eco- 
nomically than  by  making  all  waters  In  the 
area  suitable  for  potable  drinking  supply. 
At  least  they  should  be  given  the  choice 
after  all   facts  are   known. 

We    also   raise    three    other   questions    for 
your  consideration.      The  2'F.  limitation  on 
temperature   change   during   any   one   hour 
period  is  unduly  restrictive.    While  the  min- 
ing industry  Is  not  faced  with  large  tempera- 
ture  fluctuations,    we    feel    that    the    range 
should  be  expanded  or  qualified  so  as  to  ap- 
ply   only    on    waters    having    a    temperature 
above  70°P.     The  Iron  levels  suggested   ap- 
parently  assume   that    an    immediate    solu- 
tion has  been  fouiid  for  treatment  of   acid 
mine  drainage  from  abandoned  mines.     This 
is     an     unrealistic     assumption.      Industry 
therefore  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing extensive  capital  expenditures   to  meet 
state    effluent    standards    and    can    still    be 
held    in    violation    of    the    proposed    stream 
criteria  as  a  result  of  causes  beyond  its  con- 
trol.   Further,  according  to  a  Health  Depart- 
ment explanation,  the  criteria  proposed  are 
values  which  must  be  met  only  during  crit- 
ical  flow   conditions,   and   yet   the   proposed 
plan  requires  that  facilities  must  be  operated 
at  all  times  at  a  level  of  efficiency  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  critical  condi- 
tions.    When  stream  flow  is  normal  or  high 
users  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  assim- 
ilative   capacity    of    the    increased    flow    so 
long  as  the  various  water  uses  and  needs  of 
the  stream  are  protected, 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  read  and  reviewed  this  presenta- 
tion carefully  so  as  not  to  be  in  a  position 
or  susceptible  of  benig  accused  of  obstruct- 
ing progress  in  making  Pennsylvania  waters 
fit  for  recreational  use.  plant  life,  aquatic 
life  and  proper  for  public  and  domestic  wa- 
ter treatment.  What  we  have  hoped  to  do  is 
to  point  out  genuine  concerns  that  all  of  us 
must  face  up  to  before  realistic,  desirable 
and  attainable  standards  are  established' 
We  sincerely  urge  that  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  develop  all  the  information  so  vitally 
needed  before  it  establishes  standards  so  im- 
portant to  all  of  us.  We  In  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  want  to  help  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  all  your  undertakings  and  pledge 
our  utmost  cooperation  to  your  efforts. 


REA  FINANCING  PROBLEM  CAN  BE 
SOLVED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  the  construction  pro- 
gram of  rural  electric  cooperatives  has 
been  an  annual  concern  of  this  body  for 
many  years.  At  times,  the  controversy 
over  this  issue  has  had  a  serious  impact 
on  our  deliberations.  The  development 
of  the  rural  electrification  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  this  problem  should  be 
solved  for  once  and  for  all. 


The  Agricultural  Committee  is  cur- 
rently considering  H.R.  1400,  and  other 
almost  identical  bills,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Electric  Bank  from  which  electric 
cooperatives  might  obtain  financing  to 
increase  substantially  their  power  gen- 
erating capabihties  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  is  one  suggested  solution; 
but.  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  the  best 
solution. 

Financing  the  future  growth  of  electric 
cooperatives  is  not  an  agricultural  prob- 
lem, and  H.R.  1400  is  not  an  agricultural 
bill.  This  IS  an  electric  power  bill  pure 
and  simple  and  it  should  be  considered 
by  other  committees  who  have  more  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
Government's  electric  power  activities. 
It  is  generally  recognized  by  all  con- 
cerned that  today  over  98  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farms  are  receiving  central- 
station  electric  service.  It  is  further 
recognized  that  five  out  of  six  new  cus- 
tomers being  added  by  electric  coopera- 
tives are  nonfarm  customers.  An  exami- 
nation of  H.R.  1400  reveals  that  funds 
would  be  provided  to  electric  cooperatives 
to  acquire  utility  facilities  and  customers 
in  rural  areas  almost  without  limitation, 
and  would  permit  extensive  acquisitions 
in  completely  nonrural  areas. 

One  should  not  be  misled  by  the  so- 
called  limitation  on  these  nonrural  ac- 
quisitions of  4.000  cormections;  because, 
in  reahty  the  limitation  is  almost  mean- 
ingless. There  are  many  other  defects 
in  H.R.  1400,  but  this  one  example  is 
cited  merely  as  an  indication  that  the 
electric  cooperative  program  proposes  to 
go  far  beyond  the  farm — or  even  rural 
areas— and  H.R.  1400  is  the  vehicle  being 
proposed  for  this  long  trip  into  the  elec- 
tric power  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  members  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
who  have  as  much  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Federal  Government's  power 
program  as  any  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  completely  the  importance  of 
future  financing  of  electric  cooperatives. 
I  have  discussed  this  problem  thoroughly 
with  my  very  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  and 
we  are  today  introducing  similar  legis- 
lation which  we  feel  will  be  a  reasonable, 
realistic,  and  equitable  answer  to  the 
future  financing  of  electric  cooperatives. 
This  bill,  when  it  becomes  law,  will 
pro\  ide  more  than  enough  funds  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  qualified  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  through  a  loan  account. 
The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  for  direct 
loans  from  this  account  will  vary  be- 
tween 2  percent  and  the  going  inlere.'^t 
rate  for  Federal  financing  depending 
upon  the  financial  stability  of  the  par- 
ticular distribution  cooperative  receiving 
the  loan. 

The  funds  required  for  expansion  of 
more  financially  stable  distribution  co- 
operatives and  all  generation  and  trans- 
mission coojDeratives  will  be  obtained  in 
the  open  money  market.  The  avail- 
ability of  money  in  the  market  for  this 
purpose  will  be  more  assured  because  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  will  insure  100  per- 
cent of  the  loan  through  a  program  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program. 

This  legislation  will  also  amend  the 
Rural    Electrification    Act    of    1936,    as 
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amended,  In  a  few  places  to  bring  the 
basic  act  more  in  line  with  today's  con- 
ditions and  this  new  program  of  financ- 
ing. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
legislation,  however,  is  that  it  will  pro- 
vide for  complete  and  continuing  con- 
gressional surveillance  and  control  over 
this  program. 

The  solution  of  the  financing  problems 
of  the  electric  cooperatives  proposed  in 
this  legislation  is  sincere  and  reasonable. 
In  my  judument  rca.sonable  men,  after 
careful  consideration  of  its  provisions, 
will  asree  it  meets  the  program  goals  of 
almost  every  secmcnt  of  our  population 
and  Government  which  has  a  direct  or 
indirect  interest  in  this  problem.  Per- 
hai)s  the  Nations  taxpayers  will  be  more 
benefited  than  others  because  only  $1 
million  of  Federal  funds  will  be  required 
to  set  up  the  Insurance  funds  and  the 
rest  of  the  program  will  be  self-sufficient 
now  and  into  the  future. 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  Agricultural  Committee  is  currently 
considering  HR.  1400.  There  are  indi- 
cations at  this  time  that  our  insured 
loan  approach  to  this  problem  will  not 
receive  fair  and  adequate  consideration 
by  the  committee  at  this  time.  It  is  for 
this  rea.son  that  I  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley  1, 
today  in  respectfully  urging  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  consider  this  bill  and 
its  many  benefits  before  making  up  his 
mind  on  this  i.ssue.  I  have  considered  it 
and  the  alternatives  suggested  in  H.R. 
1400,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  electric  bank — in  any  form — is 
not  acceptable  when  we  have  this  more 
reasonable  solution  available  to  us.  It 
is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
concerned  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's power  program  for  many  years 
that  even  the  establishment  of  a  skele- 
ton of  an  electric  bank  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  its  administrators  to  begin  a 
planned  and  never  ending  program  of 
adding  flesh  to  the  skeleton  in  such  way 
the  Congress  will  not  be  relieved  of  this 
controversy. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  end  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  90th  Congress  convened  in  January, 
every  Member  of  this  body  knew  that 
social  security  legislation  would  be  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration.  The  Presi- 
dent confirmed  our  thoughts  in  his  first 
message  and  the  people  of  our  congres- 
sional districts  have  confirmed  the  ur- 
gent need  for  adjustments.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  you  have  all  received  letters. 
People  have  written  you  as  they  have 
written  me — urging  that  you  support 
higher  benefits.  People  have  written  you 
as  they  have  written  me — urging  that 
you  oppose  an  increase  in  the  payroll 
tax,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you 
are  in  favor  of  discriminating  against 
either  of  these  groups  who  have  a  legiti- 


mate— a  justified  interest  in  what  we 
will  decide.  However,  what  we  have  seen 
so  far  in  social  security  proposals  would 
do  just  that. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  results  from 
careful  study  and  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing conclusions.  First,  our  society  has  a 
responsibility  to  senior  citizens  living 
depending  upon  fixed  incomes  which 
have  lost  their  dollar  value.  Second,  the 
current  burden  of  social  security  taxes 
on  young  workers  should  not  be  in- 
creased. Tliird,  a  benefit  increase  must 
be  within  the  bounds  of  fiscal  sanity  and 
the  social  security  trust  fund  must  be 
kept  sound,  finally,  the  social  security 
program  must  be  responsive  to  future 
needs — we  must  not  continue  to  rely 
upon  periodic  legislative  adjustments 
dependent  upon  tlie  wliims  of  tlie  Con- 
gress or  the  President.  Such  adjust- 
ments are  politically  devised  and  arbi- 
trarily derived. 

Mr.  S!)eaker,  I  urge  this  body  to  con- 
sider legislation  which  I  believe  offers 
a  fi.scally  responsible  program  for  raising 
social  sccmily  benefits  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  today's  cost  of  living  and 
provides  for  automatic  adjustments  to 
meet   future   needs.     My   bill   provides: 

First.  That  the  minimum  benefit  be 
raised  from  $44  to  $80  per  month  and 
that  the  cost  of  this  increase  be  financed 
by  Federal  contribution.  For  a  time  dur- 
ing the  1940's,  the  possibility  and  neces- 
sity of  Federal  contribution  was  real- 
ized and  the  law  authorized  the  appro- 
priation from  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  any  additional  money  that 
might  be  needed  to  finance  benefits. 
T'acir  foresight  is  now  justified.  We 
must  employ  Federal  revenues  to  meet 
today's  need.  This  cost  is  justified.  The 
responsibility  for  taking  up  the  slack  in 
benefits  belongs  to  all  of  society  and 
should  be  financed  by  all  segments  of 
our  economy — not  just  those  persons 
paying  into  the  social  security  fund. 

Second.  That  there  will  be  an  8-per- 
ccnt  across-the-board  increa.se  in  all 
benefits  which — according  to  the  latest 
social  security  actuary  estimates — can  be 
financed  out  of  the  trust  fund  without 
any  iiicrcasc  in  the  payroll  tax. 

Third.  That  benefits  to  "transition- 
ally  insured  persons" — tho.se  who  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  for  regular 
benefits  who  will  reach  age  72  prior  to 
1969 — be  increased  fi'om  $35  to  .?50  per 
month  for  an  individual,  from  $52.50  to 
$75  for  a  couple. 

Fourth.  That  persons  with  25  years  of 
coverage,  100  or  more  quarters,  will  re- 
ceive a  minimum  benefit  of  $100  per 
month,  $150  for  a  couple  and  that  any 
person  having  more  than  80  quarters  of 
coverage  up  to  100  quarters  of  coverage 
shall  not  receive  less  than  $1  per  quarter 
of  coverage  as  his  monthly  benefit.  In 
other  words,  a  person  having  90  quarters 
of  coverage  would  receive  at  least  $90 
per  month. 

Fifth.  That  benefits  be  extended  to 
disabled  widows  under  60  years  of  age. 

Sixth.  That  social  security  benefits 
will  be  automatically  adjusted  and  raised 
3  percent  when  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases 3  percent  based  on  the  Consum- 
er Price  Index.  The  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  plan  has  such  a  provision. 
The  military  retirement  plan  has  such 
a  provision.     Social  security  must  adopt 


such  a  provision  and  become  flexible  to 
the  needs  and  changes  of  our  economy. 
This  provision  does  not  sanction  infla- 
tion nor  will  it  encourage  inflation.  It 
simply  recognizes  the  "fact"  of  inflation 
and  the  resulting  hardships  when  there 
are  no  provisions  for  its  existence. 

Seventh.  That  title  38  of  the  veterans 
code  be  amended  to  allow  for  this  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  without 
a  reduction  in  veterans'  pensions. 

Eighth.  That  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees may  elect  social  security  cover- 
age when  they  do  not  serve  the  required 
5  years  to  qualify  for  civil  service 
benefits. 

Ninth.  That  the  outside  earnings  limi- 
tation to  retired  persons  be  increased 
from  the  present  $1,500  per  year  to 
$2,000,  and  that  a  retired  person  be  able 
to  earn  $3,000  instead  of  $2,700  before 
the  dollar  for  dollar  withholding  from 
social  security  benefits  becomes  effective. 
We  know  that  the  value  of  the  wage 
dollar  changes  as  does  the  cost  of  living. 

1  am  recommending  that  the  $2,000  and 
$3,000  figures  will  be  automatically  in- 
creased 3  percent  when  the  national 
earnings  level  raises  3  percent.  It  is 
logical  that  allowing  a  retiree  to  earn 
$2,000  this  year  based  on  the  present 
dollar  value  of  his  work — is  no  reason  to 
limit  him  to  $2,000  next  year  if  the  wage 
scale  has  escalated.  With  the  new 
minimum  wage  law — the  wage  scale  will 
escalate  and  when  the  value  of  wages 
shifts,  the  outside  earnings  limitation 
should  reflect  the  change. 

Tenth.  I  recommend  that  the  percent- 
age of  income  taxed  for  social  security 
be  frozen  at  total  employee-employer  8.8 
percent.  The  taxable  earnings  will 
remain  at  $6,600  until  a  change  in  na- 
tional earnings  levels.  The  tax  rate  will 
not  change — but  the  taxable  earnings 
must  reflect  the  inevitable  change  in  our 
economy.  We  cannot  reliably  predict 
what  $6,600  in  earnings  will  be  worth 
in  2  or  5  years — but  we  can  let  the  econ- 
omy determine  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments by  tying  the  taxable  earnings  level 
to  the  national  earnings  level  as  reported 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
My  bill  provides  for  a  3-percent  Increase 
in  taxable  earnin.gs  when  the  national 
earnings  level  increases  3  percent.  In 
the  past  2  years,  earnings  have  increased 
5.8  percent.  Even  if  we  estimate  that 
they  will  rise  6  percent  in  the  following 

2  years,  the  taxable  income  in  1969  would 
be  only  $6,996.  Compare  that  with 
L.B.J.'s  plan  of  a  10-percent  payroll  tax 
on  $7,800  taxable  income  in  1969.  A 
specified  formula  such  as  I  suggest  is  far 
better  than  striking  in  the  dark  at  what 
we  think  will  be  the  earnings  level  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  far  better  than  suggest- 
ing jumps  in  taxable  earnings  with  no 
criteria  for  increases. 

Eleventh.  I  recommend  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  increa.sed  social  security  benefits 
shall  not  constitute  income  as  computed 
by  private  trust  and  pension  plans  when 
determining  benefits  under  their  pro- 
grams. The  penalty  for  so  doing  would 
be  an  immediate  termination  of  their 
tax  incentive.  Private  pension  plans 
should  not  be  granted  a  windfall  when 
benefits  under  social  security  are  in- 
creased. 

Our  elder  citizens  have  too  long  suf- 


fered a  burden  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible— namely.  Government-caused 
inflation.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  hving 
have  hit  hardest  those  persons  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  We  all  know  this  is  not 
a  new  problem;  it  has  been  with  us  for 
some  time.  In  the  last  3  years,  many 
of  us  have  called  for  adjustments  to  meet 
the  cost-of-living  spiral— but  the  call  was 
not  heeded.  It  is  not  now  sufficient  to 
ask  for  a  3-percent  increase — we  must 
ask  for  more. 

It  is  possible  to  show  that  a  21 -year- 
old  just  entering  the  social  security  .sys- 
tem as  a  taxpayer  will  contribute  $32,496 
in  taxes  and  accumulated  interest  over  a 
44-year  work  period,  while  based  on  a  life 
expectancy  of  13  years  after  retirement 
could  only  collect  S19.704  in  benefits. 
Social  security  is  a  compulsory  insur- 
ance— it  does  not  result  from  anindivid- 
ual's  decision  that  such  an  investment 
is  wise.  The  Government  takes  this 
money  and  leaves  the  individual  to  trust 
that  the  program  is  in  good  hands.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  trust  has  been  sufficiently 


shaken.  As  this  program  becomes  an 
undesirable  risk  in  light  of  the  invest- 
ment, people  can  be  expected  to  rebel. 
I  do  not  foresee  a  revolt  but  I  can  fore- 
see legislation  which  would  terminate 
this  program.  The  number  of  young 
people  paying  into  the  program  far  ex- 
ceed those  19  million  collecting  benefits. 
We  must  consider  the  impact  they  will 
have  upon  our  Government  in  the  future; 
we  must  consider  our  responsibility  to 
them  and  to  this  program  today. 

Few  argue  the  need  for  increased  bene- 
fits. The  urgency  of  the  need  may,  in 
fact,  inhibit  debate  and  analysis  of  the 
proposals  being  considered.  Our  vision 
must  not  be  shortsighted  or  our  efforts 
likened  to  those  who  would  relieve  a 
drought-ridden  land  by  flooding  it.  So- 
cial security  benefits  must  be  raised— 
but  we  cannot  apologize  for  the  infla- 
tion in  our  economy  by  flooding  benefi- 
ciaries with  money— especially  if  that 
money  is  to  come  from  those  who  are 
now  paying  a  high  payroll  tax.  I  am 
calling   for  a  fiscally  responsible  pro- 


gram— one  which  will  do  more  than  shift 
the  burden — one  which  will  not  solve  the 
current  problem  by  creating  another. 
We  can  relieve  our  elder  citizens  of  their 
hardship  without  charging  it  to  social 
security  contributors.  If  we  pass  legis- 
lation which  increases  benefits  by  in- 
creasing payments,  we  will  have  solved 
nothing.  Furthermore,  if  we  pass  legis- 
lation which  does  not  include  provisions 
for  automatic  adjustment  so  the  pro- 
gram can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
tomorrow,  we  will  waste  the  time  of  the 
Congress  and  the  money  of  the  people 
who  are  paying  for  it.  Without  provi- 
sions which  tie  this  program  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy,  we  will  be  sit- 
tinj  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
next  year  or  the  following  year  with  the 
same  need  staring  us  in  the  face. 

I.XCREASE  IN  OLD-AGE.  SURVIVORS.  AND  DISAEILIl  Y 
INSURANCE    BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  ihe  .Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  tJie 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
tragedy  in  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
reservists  who  are  on  active  duty  for 
short  periods  of  time  are  inadequately 
covered  with  respect  to  Government  life 
insurance  which  is  available  to  active- 
duty  servicemen.  On  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary a  crew  of  nine  reservists  took  off 
from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  the  plane 
crashed,  killing  the  entire  crew.  I 
learned  to  my  dismay  that  these  young 
men  were  ineligible  for  insurance  cover- 
age as  provided  by  Public  Law  89-214. 
Thousands  of  young  men  are  on  full  ac- 
tive duty  on  1-day  drills,  weekend  tours, 
and  2-week  summer  camps.  Many  of 
these  short  tours  of  duty  involve  more 
hazardous  service  than  that  encountered 
by  men  on  sustained  active  duty. 

The  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  some  type  of  insurance  coverage. 
I  have,  today,  introduced  legislation  that 
will  correct  this  inequity.  My  bill  will 
permit  reservists  on  short  tours  of  active 
duty  to  purcha.se  tlie  insurance  that  will 
protect  them  during  these  intermittent 
active  duty  tours.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  bill  cannot  contain  provisions  that 
will  help  the  families  of  the  young  men 
killed  in  the  plane  crash  of  January  8. 
but.  because  of  a  constitutional  question 
involved  in  retroacti\e  legislation,  we  can 
only  enact  Icsis'ation  to  protect  families 
involved  in  similar  trasedies  in  the  fu- 
ture. To  assist  these  nine  families,  I  have 
also  introduced  private  relief  legislation 
that  will  provide  .some  .small  measure  of 
relief  to  the  grief-stricken  families. 

Were  it  not  for  our  weekend  warriors 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  mobilize 
so  quickly  our  powerful  forces  that  have 
successfully  defended  the  security  of  our 
Nation  since  its  beginning.  Our  obliga- 
tioia  to  provide  every  possible  protection 
and  every  incentive  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued effectivene.s.s  of  our  reserve  forces 
must  be  met.  I  urge  tlie  administration 
to  support  this  legislation.  The  text  of 
my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7751 
A  bill  to  amend  the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  projjriim   under  title  38  of   the 
tJnlted  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  th.it  program  to  Individuals 
of  the   luUfornied   services  performing  ac- 
tive duty  for  periods  of  30  days  or  less 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives    o/    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congre^is  assembled.  That  section 
765(1)     of    title    38,    United    States    Code.    Is 
amended    by   striking   out   "under   a   call   or 
order  to  duty  that  does  not  specify  a  period 
of  30  days  or  less". 

Sec.  2.  Section  767ia)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"from  the  flrst  day  of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "while  performing"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "date  is  the  later  date"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "last  occurs". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
768  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Each  policy"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  In 


the  case  of  any  member  of  a  uniformed  serv. 
Ice  performing  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
order  which  specifies  a  period  of  30  days  or 
less,  each  policy". 

(b)  Such  section  768  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  performing  active 
duty  under  a  call  or  order  to  duty  that 
specifies  a  period  of  30  days  or  less  for  such 
duty.  Insurance  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  In  force  only  during  such  periods  as  such 
member  is  on  active  duty." 

Sfx  4.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  769(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "For  each  month  '  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "For  each  period". 

Sec.  5,  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  deslRnated  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
certified  by  him  to  the  Secretary  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  e.ich   uniformed  service 


DIRECT-MAIL  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  able  colleagues  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  on  March  14,  an 
article  from  a  weekly  newspaper  in  his 
district  which  purports  to  explain  the 
public's  attitude  on  direct-mail  advertis- 
ing. The  phrase  "junk  mail "  has,  it  is 
true,  often  been  used  by  the  press  to 
describe  mail  advertisin;,'.  It  is  an  un- 
fortusiate  choice  of  words  and  libels  the 
great  direct-mail  industry.  I  only  wish 
that  some  of  the  fine  companies  of  the 
direct-mail  industry  were  located  in  the 
31.st  District  of  CaUfornia.  If,  for  any 
reason,  they  choose  to  move  from  their 
present  location,  I  hope  they  will  seri- 
ously consider  transferring  to  my  dis- 
trict. We  will  welcome  them  with  open 
arms.  In  order  that  Members  may  cut 
throu:;h  the  propaganda  and  fully  tm- 
derstand  why  certain  newspapers  char- 
acterise mail  advertising  as  "junk,"  I 
include  with  my  statement  the  statement 
of  two  qualified  experts  on  the  subject: 
An  article  by  James  H.  Rademacher, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  entitled  "Third- 
Class  Mailers  Respond  to  Misinformed 
Critics"  and  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hall- 
beck,  president  of  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  entitled  "Its  Not  Junk 
Mail."  No  one  can  deny  that  the.se  two 
great  postal  union  leaders  kno'.v  whereof 
they  speak. 

Very  shortly  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  be  called 
upon  to  hold  extensive  hearini:s  on  the 
complex  postal  rate  readjustment  bill 
which  the  admini-stration  de.sires.  If  we 
are  to  perform  our  difficult  task  wisely 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people,  we  must  substitute  fact  for  prop- 
aganda. Name  calling  will  contribute 
nothing  to  our  deliberations.  A  lot  of 
ugly  words  have  crept  into  the  English 
language,  words  which  are  designed  to 
embarrass  ethnic  minorities,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  should  repeat  or  use 
them  The  direct-mail  business  is  a  big 
and  important  industry,  a  vital  force 
for  good  in  the  American  economv.     As 


Mr.  Rademacher  and  Mr.  Halll)eck  so 
wisely  point  out.  the  phrase  "Junk  mail" 
Is  used  strictly  as  a  propaganda  phrase 
to  dirty  up  an  area  of  promotional  enter- 
prise in  the  endless  competition  for  the 
advertising  dollar.  We  as  legislators 
demean  ourselves  if  we  give  credence  to 
the  unfair  label. 

Let  us  go  about  the  task  of  readjusting 
postal  rates  on  the  basis  of  expert  testi- 
mony and  logic.  The  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  well 
quaUfled  to  perform  the  task  in  an 
honorable  fashion. 

[  From  the  Postal  Record  | 

Third    Class    Mailers    Respond    to 

Misinformed  Critics 

(  By  James  H.  Rademacher) 

By  reading  some  segments  of  the  natiun'o 
press,  the  average  person  would  think  that 
Tiilrd  Class  Mall  has  no  friends  at  all.  No 
one  would  guess  that  approximately  300.000 
American  business  men,  small  merchants, 
churches,  charities,  and  others,  find  this 
class  of  mall  an  effective  way  to  get  their 
message  across  to  the  public 

This  Is  not  an  accident.  Those  who  attack 
Third  Class  Mail  most  bitterly,  do  so,  no! 
bec.iu?e  It  is  a  useless  form  of  advertising 
but  because  It  is  a  useful  medium.  Third 
class  mall  has  become  an  aggressive  com- 
petitor  for  the  advertising  dollar  and  is 
therefore  a  convenient  target  for  editorial 
attack. 

As  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (Democrat, 
Miryland)  WTOte,  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times:  "A  good  many  people  are 
offended  by  all  forms  of  advertising,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  20  billion  pieces  of 
bulk  third  class  mail  dispatched  annually, 
account  for  sales  In  excess  of  $35  billion, 
proof  |>ositlve  that  Americans  do  read  and 
resj.^ond   to   this  sales   literature   .   .   ." 

Third  Class  Mail,  In  fact.  Is  responsible  for 
28';  of  the  total  mall  volume  each  year,  and 
produces  16'.  of  the  total  postal  revenue 
Second  class  mail  is  responsible  for  12'. 
of  the  total  volume,  and  produces  only  3 
of  tlie  revenue. 

If  there  were  no  third  class  mall,  tlie  Post 
Office  Department  could  eliminate  about 
one-quarter  of  Its  clerical  employees,  and 
about  one-fifth  of  its  letter  carriers.  During 
the  Great  Depression,  third  class  mail  did 
dwindle  away  to  a  whisper  of  Its  former  self 
because  merchants  didn't  have  the  money  to 
advertise,  and  customers  didn't  have  the 
money  to  respond  to  advertisement.  The 
result  was  massive  cuts  In  the  postal 
employee  force. 

Harry  J.  Maglnnls,  President  of  the  .A.-^so- 
ciated  Third  Class  Mail  Users  (and  an  annual 
contributor  of  a  rcholarship  to  the  Wiilian; 
C  Duherty  Scholarship  Procram),  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Washln<;ton  Star,  explodes  many 
of  the  mallciiHis  mvths  that  have  been  built 
up  around  Third  Class  Mail.  He  jMints  out 
that  the  revcnties  from  this  class  of  mill  arc 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  salaries  of  around 
110.000  postal  clerks  and  carriers  He  al.'O 
points  out  that  third  class  mail  is  a  deferred 
cla.ss  which  Is  denied  at  least  18  heiipft'^ 
which  are,  as  a  matter  of  course.  nfforrieJ 
flrst  class  mall.  Tills  latter  fact,  of  course, 
justifies  the  lower  rates  which  third  cli=s 
mal!  enjoys.  (The  rates  on  third  cla.=s  hive 
been  raised  188  percent  In  the  past  15  ye::r5  i 

The  ironical  thing  about  third  cla=s  mall 
Is  that  those  who  attack  it  the  nio.^t  are 
among  these  who  use  it  the  most.  Whi^n  tli'" 
magazines  and  newspapers  who  most  loudly 
cl' claim  against  "Junk"  mall  embark  on  a 
circulation  promotion  program — they  use 
third  class  mail,  the  very  same  type  of  mail 
that  their  editorialists  decry  us  being  useless 
and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  postal 
service. 

Tliird  class  mailers,  of  course,  are  used  to 
having  their  mall  deferred  but  most  of  them 
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thought  the  threat  of  burning  their  mall  In 
Chicago  recently  was  a  little  excessive.  The 
Post  Office  generously  returned  the  postage 
on  the  delayed  mall  but,  did  not  defray  the 
expense  that  went  into  the  printing  and 
preparation  of  the  material. 

[Prom  The  Union  Postal  Clerk) 

It's  Not  Junk  Mail 

An  awful  lot  of  nonsense  is  being  spread 

around  about  the  alleged  evils  of  the  third 

cla.ss  mall   distributed   at   bulk  rates   by  the 

Post  Office. 

As  a  restilt  of  increasing  attacks  by  the 
press  and  some  elements  of  the  public  It  has 
become  fashionable  to  describe  this  com- 
merce as  "Junk"  mail.  The  press  which 
enjoys  some  pretty  fair  mailing  privileges  of 
its  own  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  has  a 
vested  interest  In  attacking  so-called  "Junk" 
mall  and  too  many  people  have  succumbed 
to   this   propaganda. 

It's  time  somebody  set  things  straight. 
For  the  fact  is  that  bulk  rate  mail  is  not 
Junk  mail. 

This  is  strictly  a  propaganda  phrase  coined 
to  dirty  up  an  area  of  promotional  enterprise 
In  the  endless  competition  for  the  advertis- 
ing dollar.  The  press  figures  that  if  it  can 
put  the  klboeh  on  direct  mall  solicitations 
then  the  millions  of  dollars  now  spent  for 
postage  and  printing  will  have  to  be  spent 
in  their  own  advertising  media  This  is  a 
dollars-and-cents  Issue  not  a  fight  over 
principles. 

The  businessmen  who  spend  vast  sums 
annually  on  third  class  mailings  are  not  Just 
speculating.  They  know  from  experience — 
and  It  can  almost  be  measured  scientifically 
— that  their  postage  Investments  are  going 
to  return  a  certain  percentage  of  profit.  All 
that  In  turn  stimulates  the  use  of  more 
first  class  mall.  This  so-called  Junk  mall 
wouldn't  be  used  in  the  first  place  if  it 
didn't  show  a  profit  because  business  budgets 
aren't  geared  to  losing  money  or  tolerating 
waste. 

The  next  time  you  hear  or  read  complaints 
about  Junk  mall  it  might  be  well  to  ponder 
some  of  these  facts. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OP  APRIL  3,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  week  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Cpeaker,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  program  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
week  of  April  3,  1967,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  no  suspensions. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Wednesday  there  are  three  resolutions 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration.   They  are  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  248.  Providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  'Works. 

H.  Res.  364.  Providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
■ruttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


H.  Res.  221,  Providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Thursday,  H.R.  2512,  copyright  law 
revision. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  ON  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY,  APRIL  5.    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday,  April  5,  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  90TH  CONGRESS  IS  MAKING    X 
FINE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
90th  Congress  convened  on  January  10 
the  overriding  and  most  urgent  duty  be- 
fore us  was  to  refinance  and  carry  for- 
ward the  national  effort  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

Every  minute  of  every  day  and  night, 
there  are  being  fought  in  Vietnam  the 
gruelling  battles  which  will  determine 
whether  mankind  can  find  on  earth  the 
peace  for  which  all  so  deeply  yearn, 
especially  at  this  Eastertime.  or  in- 
evitably face  the  continuing  burdens  and 
grief  of  indefinite  warfare. 

Doing  first  things  first,  we  have  met 
this  responsibility  promptly.  By  appro- 
priating $12,275  billion  in  supplemental 
funds:  by  authorizing  an  additional  $4.5 
billion  for  supplies  and  equipment  to  our 
fighting  men — all  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — and  by  rais- 
ing the  temporary  limitation  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  Congress  has  once  again 
discharged  its  mandate  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense" and  to  maintain  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  both  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  authorization  for 
the  procurement  of  guns,  missiles, 
planes,  and  other  hardware  received 
broad  bipartisan  support.  It  is  re- 
grettable, however,  that  the  Republican 
minority  voted  173  to  2  against  passage 
of  the  debt-limit  change,  which  alone 
could  make  possible  the  purchase  of  this 
needed  weaponry.  The  falsity  of  this 
crass  political  gesture  of  economy 
fooled  no  one  and  was  a  sad  reflection 
on  the  OOP's  claim  of  loyal  opposition. 
Indulging  in  this  little  bit  of  shameful 
demagoguery  placed  the  Republican 
Party  in  an  untenable  and  irresponsible 
position.     Had  that  position  prevailed, 


we  most  certainly  would  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  our  mihtary  commitments 
in  Vietnam.  Our  Armed  Forces  there 
would  have  literally  found  themselves 
without  arms,  supphes,  or  pay. 

I  beUeve  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  can  take  pride  in  the  humane 
and  statesmanlike  manner  in  which  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  acted  in  over- 
whelmingly approving  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 267.  supporting  the  President  in 
giving  emergency  food  assistance  to  In- 
dia. As  a  result  of  this  humanitarian 
gesttue,  India  will  receive  an  additional 
3  million  tons  of  grain,  tlius  forestalling 
famine  in  tliat  land. 

In  tlie  economic  field  also  the  House  of 
Repre.'-ent.atives  moved  decisively  and 
with  dispatch.  The  view  has  often  been 
expressed,  paiticulaily  in  academic  cir- 
cles, that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
far  too  antiquated  and  much  too  unre- 
sponsive to  changmg  economic  condi- 
tions, to  act  expeditiously  as  is  required 
of  a  legislative  body  in  these  modern 
times.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  never 
siiared  these  views.  These  allegations. 
rno,  eovc-r,  should  now  be  laid  to  rest  once 
and  for  all.  for  within  a  week  after  re- 
ceiving the  President's  message  request- 
ing restoration  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  H.R.  6950  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  overwhelmingly  passed  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  386  to  2. 

The  Hotise  has  passed  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967 
which  would  extend  for  an  additional  2 
years  the  interest  equalization  tax.  This 
is  without  doubt  the  most  potent  weapon 
possessed  by  our  Government  in  its  ef- 
fort to  protect  this  counto''s  balance-of- 
payments  position.  Were  the  Congress  to 
fail  to  extend  and  modify  this  measure 
as  urged  by  the  administration,  our  in- 
ternational credit  position  wotUd,  I  feel 
certain,  be  little  short  of  untenable. 
American  dollars  and  gold  would  literally 
be  sucked  into  an  international  financial 
maelstrom.  In  light  of  this,  the  action 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  Republicans 
in  opposing  this  proposal  was  indeed 
most  shortsighted  and  disappointing. 

But  these  are  not  tlie  only  important 
and  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
which  have  been  considered  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Just 
this  week  we  reaffirmed  our  obligation  to 
our  American  veterans  by  passing,  with- 
out a  dissentinn  vote,  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Act  of  1967.  This 
act  provides  for  substantial  increase  in 
benefits  to  our  veterans.  It  is  now  in  con- 
ference. Early  in  February  the  Ai-med 
Services  Committee  reported,  and  the 
House  passed,  a  bill  strengthening  our 
Reser\'e  Forces  and  providing  for  im- 
proved training  and  equipment  and  cre- 
ating a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs. 

Just  yesterday  the  House  passed  the 
first  regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  it  we  provided  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  executive  offices.  Passage  of  this  bill 
was  right  on  schedule  and  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, set  the  pace  for  quick  action  on 
all  regular  appropriation  bills. 

Also  yesterday  the  House  adopted  the 
so-called  Punta  del  Este  resolution  ex- 
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pressing  support  for  a  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Prepress.  As  you  know,  the 
President  has  requested  Congress  to  Rive 
him  this  expression  of  our  approval  of 
his  policies  with  respect  to  other  West- 
cm  Hemisphere  nations  prior  to  tlie 
Latin-American  Summit  Conference  to 
lake  place  next  month.  Unlike  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  which  was  in  the  majority 
in  1960  when  President  Eisenhower  of- 
fered his  BoiTota  resolution,  a  substantial 
number  of  Republicans  have  been  nit- 
picking at  the  Punta  del  Este  proposal 
ever  ."^ince  it  was  requested  by  President 
Johnson.  I  am  happy,  however,  that  on 
the  final  vote  last  ni^'lit  a  majority  of 
both  parties  decided  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent in  this  most  important  matter. 

Tho.se  familiar  with  the  House  know 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  Woodrow 
Wil.son's  famous  observation  that  Con- 
gress on  the  floor  is  Con':;ress  on  display 
and  that  Congres.'^  in  committee  is  Con- 
gress at  work.  Any  evaluation  of  what 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  this 
session  of  Con!'re.ss  mu.'^t  also  give  major 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  commit- 
tee. 

Immediately  after  the  recess  the  Rules 
Committee  will  berrin  hearin'js  on  the  re- 
organization bill,  which  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Also  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering the  copyright  law  revision  bill 
which  has  just  been  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  That  committee 
has  done  an  extraordinar>'  amount  of 
work  on  that  measure,  which  is  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  copyright  laws.  We 
hope  to  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  the  week 
we  return. 

The  Conmiittec  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  reported  bills  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  advi.sability  of  adopting 
the  metric  system  and  amending  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act.  The 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  reported  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill,  which  we  also  hope 
to  have  up  soon. 

The  work  of  the  committees,  already 
apparent  in  the.se  bills  and  in  numerous 
reports  to  the  House,  will  become  even 
more  evident  shortly  after  we  return 
from  the  recess  as  work  is  completed  on 
a  number  of  major  bills. 

For  instance,  we  hope  to  have  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ajid  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bills  cleared  before 
the  end  of  April.  The  1967  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  are  in  the  final  stages  of  con- 
sideration and  should  be  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shortly  after  we  return.  As 
a  new  member  of  that  committee,  I  feel 
certain  the  committee  is  going  to  report 
an  education  bill  which  will  be  a  major 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  extend  our 
educational  frontiers. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  hearings 
underway  on  the  redistricting  bill  and 
on  a  wide  range  of  crime  bills  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson,  includ- 
ing bills  covering  crime  on  the  streets. 
Interstate  control  of  firearms  sales,  re- 
form of  conectional  services  and  insti- 
tutions, and  protection  of  privacy  from 
"bugging"  and  "wire  tapping."  ThLs  Is 
a  matter  of  overriding  and  unending 
concern    to    all    citizens.     I    know    the 


President's  requests  in  this  area  are  re- 
ceiving the  most  careful  study  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  have  before  its  for  consid- 
eration before  long  an  anticrime  pack- 
age which  will  make  great  strides  for- 
ward in  the  all-out  counterattack  on 
crime  in  America. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  bills 
reported,  ordered  reported,  or  ncaring 
completion  in  the  House  committees 
\.hich  we  will  be  programing  soon. 
The  Food  Stamp  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  extensions,  supplemental  rural 
electric  cooperatives  financing,  NASA 
authorization,  atomic  energy  authoriza- 
tion, fiscal  year  1968  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  National  Water  Commis.sion 
bill,  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments arc  among  these. 

The,'-e  bills  will  be  followed  by  consid- 
ri.ition  of  major  legislative  propo.«:als 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Johnson.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  our 
retiu-ning  I  would  hope  actkni  would  be 
well  along  ori  air  pollution  control,  the 
anlipoverty  amendments,  election  re- 
form, reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
mont  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  the 
nationwide  .system  of  trails  bill,  the  na- 
tiun;il  parks  bill,  higher  education 
amendments,  draft  law  revisions,  the 
educational  TV  bill,  the  beautihcation 
ainendinems,  the  Appalachian  program 
amendments,  the  nursing  and  health 
care  bills,  the  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  the  child  health  bills, 
and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act.  The  Congress  will  also  con- 
sider. I  am  sure,  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  the  income  tax  amendments 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

Let  me  caution  that  this  list  is  not 
meant  to  be  exclusive,  by  any  means, 
but  that  it  Ls  intended  to  show  the  broad 
front  on  wliich  we  intend  to  move  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  all  of 
the  committee  chairmen  who  have  bills 
before  their  cormnittees  that  will  re- 
quire appropriations  that  tiiey  are  even 
with  or  ahead  of  their  regular  schedule 
for  such  bills.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  begin  hearings  imme- 
diately after  we  return  from  the  recess 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  would  have 
started  them  .sooner  but  for  some  delay 
in  the  receipt  of  the  presentation  pa- 
pers. As  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I 
personally  know  that  we  are  well  ahead 
of  previous  years  in  hearings  on  the 
NASA  autho'  ization  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  markup  on  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments.  House  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  tell 
me  things  are  proceeding  well  there,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  tells  me  that  all  of  the  au- 
thorization bills  from  that  committee 
will  be  reported  in  ample  time  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  meet  its 
schedule  of  reporting. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  first  .session  of  a 
new  Congress.  Reorganization,  as  usual, 
has  been  time  consuming.  As  you  know, 
most  minority  members  were  not  elected 


to  committees  until  January  26.  so  it 
was  the  first  of  February  before  most 
committees  could  proceed  with  their  own 
organization.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
procedure.  It  has  been  this  way  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Hou.-e 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased,  and  I  believe  the  country 
should  be  pleased,  at  the  progress  we  are 
making  and  the  pace  we  are  setting  in 
the  House.  We  are  well  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, and  I  see  no  reason  at  this  time  wliy 
the  Congress  cannot  adjourn  by  the  fir.=i, 
of  August  this  year.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  this  is  my  personal  view.  I  speak 
only  for  n;yaelf.  This  is  my  personal 
target  date. 

One  further  thought — members  of  tb.e 
minority  party  seem  to  forget  at  times 
that  the  Congress  is  still  controlled  by 
the  Democrats,  yet,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  misunderstanding  of  tlie 
fact  that  we  won  the  last  election,  they 
seem  to  hope  to  run  the  Congress  witho  :t 
assuming  the  responsibilities  which  go 
with  congressional  leadership.  They  are 
still  the  party  of  blind  opposition,  as  t'lcy 
have  always  been.  With  the  support  of 
tlie  minority  leadcr.ship,  efforts  were 
made  just  yesterday  to  recommit  tho 
Ti-easury  and  Post  Office  anpropriation.-, 
bill.  This  move  was  defeated  by  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  210  to  147.  The  Demo- 
crats are  still  in  charge  of  Congress  and 
true  to  the  traditions  of  our  party  will, 
in  the  90th  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  those  two  great  Americans.  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  and  Speaker  John 
McCoRMACK,  write  a  progressive  program 
designed  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people. 
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CRAMER    OFFERS    PROPOSALS    TO 
COMBAT  RUNAWAY  CRIME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  introduced  a  series  of  bills 
about  which  I  have  had  numerous  in- 
quiries to  combat  the  runaway  crime 
situation  in  America  today. 

I  am  tiierefore  discussing  tl:e  nature 
of  the  bills  and  v.hy  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  enacted. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  that  in  many 
respects  the  President's  anticrime  mes- 
sage was  weak  and  lacking  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  give  consideration  to  proposals  by 
individual  Members  of  Congress  in  addi- 
tion to  those  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. If  tliis  is  not  done,  then 
the  anticrime  package  this  year  will,  in 
my  opinior,  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
Federal  responsibility  in  this  fight 
against  the  criminal  element  that  is 
gnawing  at  the  very  moral  fiber  of  the 
United  States. 

The  analyses  of  the  bills  I  introduced, 
concluded  by  the  text  of  the  bills  them- 
selves, follows: 


Analysis  of  H.R.  421 

H.R.  421  Is  a  redraft  of  the  Cramer  anti- 
riot  amendment  which  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  389  to  25  as  an  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  Civil  Rights  bill  of  1966.  and  on 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  get  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
vote  out  a  bill. 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  numerous  state- 
ments made  by  professional  agitators  which 
have  been  reported  in  tlie  press  indicating 
that  this  win  be  a  long.  hot.  riot- torn  sum- 
mer, and  some  suggesting  possibly  the  most 
violent  In  the  history  of  the  country,  I  think 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  act  on  legislation  to 
prevent  the  professional  rabble  rousers  from 
using  interstate  facilities  to  foment  such  vio- 
lent civil  disturbances. 

I  am  shocked  that  the  Administration,  in 
recommending  its  so-called  S.ife  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act,  was  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge that  If  our  streets  are  to  l^e  safe,  such 
professional  agitators  must  be  put  out  of 
business. 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  that  the  so-called  safe 
streets  legislation  could  be  worthy  of  its  title 
only  if  it  includes  a  strong  antiriot  provision. 

Analysis  op  H.R.  6051 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  amend 
Chapter  73  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  obstruction  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice)  by  adding  a  new  section 
prohibiting  the  obstruction  of  Federal  crim- 
inal investigations.  Sections  150.3  and  1505 
of  Chapter  73  of  Title  18  presently  prohibit 
attempts  to  Influence,  intimidate,  impede, 
or  injure  a  witness  or  Juror  in  a  Judicial 
proceeding,  a  proceeding  before  a  Federal 
agency,  or  an  Inquiry  or  investigation  by  the 
Congress  or  a  Committee  of  Congress.  Since 
these  are  criminal  statutes,  they  have  been 
strictly  and  narrowly  construed  by  the 
courts  to  not  apply  to  attempts  to  obstruct 
a  criminal  investigation  or  inquiry  before 
such  a  proceeding  h.as  been  initiated."  There- 
fore, it  is  not  a  crime  under  the  existing  law 
to  obstruct  a  criminal  investigation  by  a 
Federal  Investigator  where  no  criminal 
proceeding  has  commenced. 

H.R.  6051  would  remedy  this  deficiency  by 
providing  penalties  for  attempting  to 'ob- 
struct communications  to  a  Federal  criminal 
Investigator  of  Information  relating  to  a 
violation  of  a  Federal  criminal  law.  In  short, 
the  measure  would  extend  to  informants 
and  potential  witnesses  the  protections  now 
afforded  witnesses  and  Jurors  in  Judicial,  ad- 
ministrative and  Congressional  proceedings. 

This  proposal  Is  very  similar  to  a  bill, 
S.  2188.  which  was  passed  on  August  26^ 
1966,  by  the  Senate,  and  has  been  reintro- 
duced as  S.  676  in  the  90th  Congress.  The 
proposal  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
House.  The  proposal  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  President. 
In  his  recent  Message  on  Crime,  has  again 
requested  the  Congress  enact  such  legislation. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
Chapter  73  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  section  (Section  1510) 
at  the  end  thereof.  Subsection  (a)  of  the 
new  Section  1510  would  prohibit  willful 
attempts  by  means  of  bribery,  misrepresenta- 
tion, intimidation,  or  force  or  threat  of  force, 
to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the  comnmnl- 
catlon  to  a  Federal  criminal  investigator  of 
Information  relating  to  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  law.  The  subsection  would 
also  prohibit  Injury  to  any  person  or  his 
property  on  account  of  his  communicating 
such  information  to  a  criminal  investigator 
or  on  account  of  the  communication  of  such 
Information  by  any  other  person,  such  as 
a  relative  or  friend.  Both  proscriptions 
would  apply  at  any  time  from  the  commission 
of  a  criminal  violation  or  conspiracy,  until 
the  institution  of  a  formal  proceeding  as 
aeflned   by   SectlonB    1503    and    1505.     The 


penalty  for  violations  of  Section  1510  would 
be  a  fine  up  to  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  up 
to  5  years,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  Section  1510 
defines  a  "criminal  Investigator"  as  any 
F>erson  authorized  by  a  department,  agency, 
or  Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
vestigate or  prosecute  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws.  It  thereby  Includes  Fed- 
eral prosecuting  attorneys  as  well  as  Federal 
criminal  investigators,  within  the  group  of 
persons  to  whom  the  communication  of 
Information  is  protected. 

Subsection  ic)  of  the  new  Section  1510 
states  that  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  pre-empt  the  Suites  In  enacting  similar 
obstruction  of  Invesigation  laws. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  makes  a  neces- 
s.Try  technical  amendment  to  the  chapter 
analysis  of  Chapter  73  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Analysis  of  H.R  GOr.2 
This  bill  would  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  improving  their  capabilities,  tech- 
niques, and  practices  in  the  prevention  ai;d 
control  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
Basically,  this  measure  would  extend  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  by 
broadening  the  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  assisting  State  and 
local  governments  In  combating  criine. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
presented  a  strong  case  for  such  increased 
Federal  assistance.  The  President,  acting  on 
llie  recommendation  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion, has  forwarded  to  Congress  such  a  pro- 
posal, entitled  "The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967"  which  would  create  a 
multi-million  dollar  grants-in-aid  program 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  contain- 
ing complex  funding  procedures  and  dan- 
gerously potential  Federal  controls.  H.R. 
6052  is  proposed  as  a  realistic  alternative  t<3 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  by  eliminating  the 
extreme  and  complex  requirements  and  Fed- 
eral controls  which  would  be  thrust  upon 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
compunng  with  the  criteria  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967. 

H.R.  6052  would  establish  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  in  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Institute  would  be 
administered  by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  principal  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute would  be: 

1.  To  establish  Regional  Training  Insti- 
tutes to  provide  programs  of  education  and 
training  to  Improve  the  quality  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  personnel  and  person- 
nel employed  or  preparing  for  employment 
in  programs  for  the  prevention  or  control  of 
crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  criminal 
corrections  and  rehabilitation.  All  such  pro- 
grams would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  Regional  Advisory  Board,  which  would  be 
composed  of  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Institute's  Director,  and  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  each  State  served 
by  the  Regional  Training  Institute. 

2.  To  make  grants  or  contracts  with  public 
and  private  non-profit  institutions  to  Im- 
prove the  techniques  and  practices  of  State 
and  local  agencies  engaged  In  law  enforce- 
ment, the  administration  of  criminal  laws, 
criminal  rehabilitation  and  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

3.  To  make  research  studies  and  undertake 
research  programs  with  respect  to  matters 
of  law  enforcement  organization  and  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  the  fields  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  control.  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
criminal  rehabilitation. 


4  To  develop  and  make  recommendations 
for  action  which  can  be  taken  by  all  levels 
of  government  and  private  persons  and  or- 
ganizations to  prevent  and  reduce  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  and 
to  improve  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

5.  To  collect,  compile  and  publish  ciiminal 
statistics  on  both  Federal  and  State  crimes. 

The  programs  under  this  propositi  would 
be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  ttiev 
have  been  under  the  Lav.  Enforcement  .'Vs- 
sl^lance  Act  of  1965.  The  legislation  eni- 
pha.sizes  the  needs  of  local  law"  enforcement 
lor  better  trained  personnel  and  general  re- 
search in  Improving  techniques  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

To  implemer.t  tlie  proposed  programs  the 
bill  would  earmark  for  appropriation  all 
funds  which  had  been  p..id  into  the  Fcdera'. 
Treasury  during  a  preceding  fi.>;cal  year  from 
criminal  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  from 
olTcnses  committed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Additional  appropriations 
would  also  be  authorized  as  needed  to  carry 
out    the   programs  envis.-.ged  by  the   bill. 

Analysis  of  H.R.  6053 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  amend 
Section  1952  (interstate  travel  in  aid  of 
rackttperijigi.  Section  1503  (obstruction  of 
justice  by  injury  or  threat  to  a  witness  or 
juron.  Chapter  9  (bankruptcy  frauds »,  and 
Chapu-r  11  (bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of 
interest!  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  statutory  method  for  com- 
pelling witncfses  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
mentary eMdence  concerning  violations  of 
such  sections  or  chapters,  notwithstanding  a 
witness'  objection  that  such  testimonv  or 
evidence  might  be  self-lncriminating  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
This  proposal  does  not  establish  general  Fed- 
eral immunity  authority,  rather  it  extends 
immunity  authority  only" to  those  areas  of  law 
enforcement  where  a  critical  need  has  been 
demonstrated,  i.e.  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  organized  crime,  with  respect  to 
whlcii  evidence  is  often  unattainable  where 
accomplices  and  co-conspirators  cannot  be 
compelled  to  testify. 

H.R.  6053  would  ..uthorize  Federal  prosecu- 
tors to  confer  immunity  from  prosecution,  in 
appropriate  cases,  in  excl.ange  for  testimonv 
or  evidence  relating  to  violations  of  the  crimi- 
nal statutes  which  cover  the  principal  or- 
ganized crime  offenses:  interstate  gambling, 
prostitution,  bootlegging.  briberv.  graft! 
bankruptcy  fraud,  jury  tampering  and 
schemes  for  the  obstru'-tlon  of  Justice 

H.R.  6053  is  similar  to  a  bill.  S  2190.  which 
has  passed  on  Augtist  24.  1966.  by  the  Senate 
and  has  been  reintroduced  as  S.  677  in  the 
90th  Congress.  The  House  has  not  considered 
this  legislation.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended in  his  Crime  Message  to  the  90th 
Congress  that  this  measure  be  enacted  to  help 
combat  organized  crime. 

The  statutes  which  would  be  amended  bv 
this  me.isure  are  as  follows : 

1  The  Racketeering  Travel  Act  The 
Racketeering  Travel  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1952),  en- 
acted by  the  87th  Congress.  Is  one  of  the 
major  weapons  In  the  Government's  arsenal 
to  fight  organized  crime.  The  provisions  of 
that  Act  deal  with  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
Illegal  activity  conducted  by  interstate  crime 
syndicates  by  making  it  a  felony  to  travel  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  to  use  the 
facilities  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  an  unlawful  activity,  committing  a  crime 
of  violence  to  further  an  unlawful  activity. 
or  otherwise  promoting  or  carrying  on  an 
unlawful  activity.  "Unlawful  activity'  is 
defined  by  that  Act  to  Include  any  enterprise 
Involving  the  violation  of  State  or  Federal 
laws  regarding  gambling,  liquor,  narcotics. 
prostitution,  extortion,  or  bribery. 

The  proposed  amendments,  which  would 
enable  the  Government  to  compel  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  having  knowledge  of  viola- 
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tions  of  the  provisluiis  ur  conspiring  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  thereby  maxi- 
mize  the  elleclive  usefulness  of  the  statute. 

2.  Obf^tructwn  of  Jwitice.  Section  1503  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  m.ilccs  It 
a  felony  to  influence.  Intimidate  or  injure  a 
witness  or  Juror  In  a  Federal  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding. Prosecutions  under  Section  1503 
have  been  frequently  frustrated  by  the  fact 
that  witnes.<:es  In  criminal  proceedings  are 
intimidated  cr  threatened  with  injury.  The 
addition  of  immunity  provisions  to  Section 
1503  would  enable  the  prosecution  to  secure 
information  about  such  threats  and  intimi- 
dations of  Oovernment  witne.'"ses.  This  in 
turn  would  add  to  the  ability  of  the  CJovern- 
ment  to  protect  such  needed  witnesses  .ind 
facilitate  criminal  prosecutions. 

3.  Bankruptcy  Franda.  Chapter  9  (Sec- 
tions 151-155)  of  Title  18  of  the  United  Spates 
Code  prohibits  fraudulent  schemes  designed 
to  violate  Federal  bankruptcy  laws.  The 
President's  Commission  en  Crime  h.is  re- 
cently reported  that  an  Important  source  of 
illegal  revenue  for  or^!«nlzed  crime  emanates 
front  fraudulent  bankruptcy  schemes.  Such 
schemes  usually  involve  the  use  of  an  osten- 
sibly honest  frontman  who  purchases  a  busi- 
ness, orders  a  large  amount  of  inercliandlse 
on  credit  with  no  intention  of  paying  for  it, 
and  following  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
the  proceeds  are  stolen  by  the  organizer  of 
the  operation  Then  the  business  goes  into 
bankruptcy  Throughout  the  operation  and 
during  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  only  the 
frontman  appe.irs. 

To  prosecute  such  fraudulent  actions  It  Is 
essential  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  front- 
man,  which  he  generally  refuses  to  give  be- 
cause he  is  himself  implicated  in  the  ne- 
farious proceeiling  and  fears  prosecution. 

H  R.  6053  would  amend  Title  18  to  author- 
ize the  Government  to  compel  such  a  front- 
man  to  testify.  In  appropriate  cases,  by  grant- 
ing him  Immunity  from  prosecution  on  the 
basis  of  his  testimony.  Through  the  im- 
munity device  those  persons  Involved  in  a 
relatively  minor  capacity  in  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy schemes  could  be  compelled  to  give 
Information  which  could  aid  in  the  Identi- 
fication and  prasecution  of  those  persons  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  fraudulent  opera- 
tion. 

4  Bribery,  Graft,  and  Conflict  Of  Interest. 
H  R  6053  would  similarly  amend  Chapter 
11  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  compelling  of  testimony  and 
the  granting  of  immunity  therefore  with 
respect  to  bribery,  gr;ift  and  conflict  of  inter- 
est violations  Involving  public  officials.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  has  docu- 
mented the  importance  to  organized  crime 
in  corrupting  public  officials.  Neither  a 
briber,  nor  a  public  official  who  hiis  ac- 
cepted a  biibe  will  readily  testify,  since  both 
have  committed  a  crime.  However,  by  add- 
ing an  immunity  provision  to  Chapter  11. 
it  would  be  pos.-ible  for  a  Federal  prosecutor 
to  determine  which  may  be  less  culpable  and 
then   to  proceed   against   the  other. 

Section  I  of  the  bill  would  amend  Section 
1952  or  title  18,  U  S.C.  to  provide  a  statutory 
method  for  granting  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion to  a  witness  In  exchange  for  testimony 
or  documentary  evidence  concerning  the 
violation  of  that  section.  The  provision 
would  apply  to  any  pr(x:eedlngs  before  any 
grand  Jury  or  covirt  of  tlie  United  States. 
In  each  case,  the  witness  would  be  required 
first  to  claim  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, so  that  the  deliberate  decision 
may  be  made  as  to  whether  application  to 
the  Court  for  a  grant  of  immunity  for  the 
witness's  testimony  or  documentary  evidence 
Is  best  in  the  public  interest.  Then,  upon 
application  by  the  VS.  attorney  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  des- 
ignee, the  court  would  issue  an  order  direct- 
ing the  witness  to  testify  or  produce  the 
documentary  evidence.  The  witness  could 
not  then  be  e.xcused  from  complying  with 


the  order  on  the  grounds  of  possible  self- 
incrimination,  for  he  could  not  thereafter 
be  prosecuted  in  any  court.  State  or  Federal, 
for  matters  revealed  by  such  compelled 
testimony  or  evidence.  The  witness  would 
not,  however,  be  immune  from  subsequent 
prosecution  from  perjury  or  contempt  of 
court  while  giving  testimony  or  documentary 
evidence  pursuant  to  the  court's  order. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  the  same  Im- 
munity provision  to  Section  1503  of  title  18, 
U  .■■'•  C.  rel.itmt;  obsliuctions  of  Jiutice. 

Sirf.un  3  oi  the  bill  would  add  the  im- 
munity provlFion  to  Chapter  9  of  title  18, 
U  .S  C.  relating  to  bankruptcy  frauds. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  similarly  amend 
Ch,iptcr  11  of  titk'  18,  use,  relating  to 
bribery,   praft   and   conflict   of   Interest. 

Sertion  5  of  tlie  bill  makes  necessary  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  chapter  analysis 
of  Chapters  9  and   II  of  title  18,  U  S.C. 

Analysis   of   H.R.   6054 

Thir  proposal  would  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  Organized  Crime  and 
Is  ottered  to  implement  a  recommendation  of 
t.ie  PrfFident's  Crime  Commission. 

The  President's  Crime  Coinmlssion  ob- 
served : 

"A  pemianent  committee  would  focus  the 
lntere;;t  of  tho.'e  Members  of  Congre.ss  who 
ha\e  in  the  past  displayed  concern  with  the 
problem,  and  would  involve  a  greater  number 
of  legislators  than  at  present.  It  could  mean 
t'.iat  there  would  be  a  larger  staff  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problem  and  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  the  Implications  of  any  new 
legislation  for  organized  crime.  In  addition, 
the  creation  of  svich  a  committee  would  place 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  Congress 
behind  the  proposition  that  organised  crime 
i.s  a  m  ijor  problem  of  highest  priority." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Organized  Crime 
would  be  composed  of  8  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  8  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  equal  representation  to  both 
parties.  The  Joint  Committee,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomics, would  basically  be  an  Investigative 
and  research  committee.  The  Committee 
would  make  continuing  investigations  and 
studies  of: 

il)  all  aspects  of  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States  Including  the  elements,  opera- 
tions, and  extent  of  organized  crime  and  its 
relationship  with  International  organized 
crime  operations: 

121  the  effects  of  organized  crime  on  Inter- 
state: and  foreign  commerce;  and, 

(3)  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting methods  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  for  combating  organized 
crime.  Also,  the  Joint  Committee  would  col- 
lect and  dirneminate  information  and  statis- 
tics on  organized  crime  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate- legislation  In  light  of  Its  Investi- 
gations .and  studies. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  Its 
investigations  and  studies,  it  would  be  au- 
thorized to  svibpena  witnesses  and  such  books 
and  records  or  documents  as  It  might  deter- 
mine necessary.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
an  appropriate  staff  and  authority  to  utilize 
the  Information  and  facilities  of  other  de- 
partments of  Federal  Government  which 
might  be  of  benefit  to  Its  work.  The  Joint 
Committee  would  report  annually  to  the 
House  and  Senate. 

H.R.  421 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facil- 
ity In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance,  and  for  other  ptirp>ose« 
Be   it    enacted    by    the    Senate   and    House 
c/   Repre'ientatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Con(iref>s  assembled.  That  title  18 
of   the  United   States  Code  is   amended  by 
Inserting,     immediately    after    chapter    101 
thereof,  the  following  new  chapter; 


•Chapter    102.— RIOTS    AND    OTHER    VIO- 
LENT  CIVIL  DISTURBANCES 
"I  2101.  Riots 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  Including  the 
mail,  with  Intent  to — 

"ill  incite,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on.  or  facilitate  the  Incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance;  or 

"(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  In  furtherance  of.  or  during  commission 
of,   any  act   specified   in    paragraph    (ll;    or 

"(31  .as.'Jist.  encourage,  or  Instruct  any  per- 
son to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified 
in  paragr.iplis  ( 1 )  and  i2) ; 

and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form, any  act  specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (31,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  "Part  I— 
Crimes"  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  following; 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071  " 

the  foll.'jwing  new  chapter  reference; 
"102.  Riots    and    other    violent    civil 

disturbances 2101". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  any  provision  of  this  Act  operates  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
Act  be  construed  as  Invalidating  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  tins 
Act  or  provision  thereof. 

HR.  6051 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73.  title  18.  United 

States   Code,   to   prohibit    the    obstruction 

of    criminal    investigations    of    the   United 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.':s  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  73.  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"§  1510.  Obstruction   of   criminal   Investiga- 
tions 

"  ( a  I  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation.  Intimidation, 
or  force  or  threats  thereof  to  obstruct,  delay, 
or  prevent  the  communication  of  Information 
relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  by  any  person  to 
a  criminal  Investigator:  or 

"Whoever  Injures  any  person  In  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  any  such 
Information  to  any  criminal  investigator — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'criminal  Investigator'  means  any  Indlvidu.tl 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  In  Investigations  of  or  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In 
which  such  section  operates,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  laws  of  any  State,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  territory  or  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  same  subject 
matter." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  73, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item; 

"1510.  Obstruction    of    criminal     Investiga- 
tions." 
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HJl.  6052 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 

National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  Improving  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1967". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime. 

(2)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Crime. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  which  shall, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  administered  by  a 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Crime,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  within  the 
Institute  such  divisions,  sections,  and  other 
units  as  he  may  find  necessary  and,  from 
time  to  time,  he  may  abolish,  transfer,  and 
consolidate  divisions,  sections,  and  other 
units  and  assign  their  functions  and  person- 
nel in  such  manner  as  he  may  find  necessary 
for  efficient  operation  of  the  Institute  No 
division  shall  be  established,  abolished,  or 
transferred,  and  no  divisions  shall  be  con- 
solidated, except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

(c)  The  Director  may  delegate  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Institute  any  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  (except 
the  making  of  regulations)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient. 

Sec  4.  The  functions  of  the  Institute  shall 
be — 

(1)  to  establish  regional  training  Institutes 
serving  one  or  more  States  to  provide  such 
programs  of  education,  training,  or  other 
activities  as  the  Director  (with  the  approval 
of  the  regional  advisory  board  established  by 
section  5  of  this  Act)  may  deem  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  personnel  employed  or  preparing  for 
employment  In  programs  for  the  prevention 
or  control  of  crime  or  Juvenile  delinquency 
or  In  programs  in  the  field  of  correctional 
rehabUitatlon; 

(2)  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or- 
ganization, or  institution  for  the  purpose 
Of  improving  the  capabilities,  techniques 
and  practices  of  State  and  local  agencies  en- 
gaged in  law  enforcement,  administration  of 
tne  criminal  laws,  correctional  rehabllita- 
«on,  or  the  prevention  or  control  of  crime 
or  Juvenile  delinquency; 

'3'  to  make  continuing  studies  and  un- 
aertake  programs  of  research  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  law  enforcement  orga- 
nization, techniques,  and  practices,  the  pre- 
-fentlon  and  control  of  crime  and  Juvenile  de- 
inquency,  and  correctional  rehabilitation, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  effective- 
ness of  projects  or  programs  carried  out 
under  this  act; 

(4)  to  develop  standards  and  make  recom- 
mendauons  for  actions  which  can  be  taken 
TL  K  ^'^"^^-  State,  and  local  governments, 
nr.  °y  P'^^ate  persons  and  organizations,  to 
Znu  ^'^^'^^'  and  control  crime  and  Ju- 
'eniie  deUnquency,  to  improve  correcUonal 
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rehabilitation  programs,  and  to  increase  re- 
spect for  law  and  order; 

(5)  to  collect,  compile,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate crime  statistics  on  both  Federal 
and  State  crimes. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  established  for  each 
regional  training  institute  an  advisory  board 
to  be  made  up  of  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Director  and  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  each  State  served  by  the 
regional  training  institute. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Director  shall  require, 
wherever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval 
of  a  grant  under  this  Act.  that  the  recipient 
contribute  substantially  in  the  form  of 
money,  facilities,  or  services  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  to  individual 
trainees  (whether  training  under  a  scholar- 
ship to  a  regional  training  institute  or  under 
a  training  grant  at  any  Institution,  agency, 
or  organization)  may  be  made  in  Instali- 
ments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Director,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  addition  to  appointments  to  the 
regional  advisory  board  established  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  committees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
advise  him  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  Members  of  any  such 
committee  appointed  under  this  subsection 
who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  of  their  committee,  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Di- 
rector, but  not  to  exceed  *50  per  diem,  in- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Director  may  arrange  with 
and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  to  the 
heads  of  such  departments  or  agencies  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  program  or  activity  or  part  thereof 
and  authorize  the  redelegatlon  of  such  dele- 
gated functions. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department,  bureau,  agen- 
cy, board,  commission,  office.  Independent 
establishment,  or  instrumentality  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics to  the  Director  upion  his  request. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, or  personnel  of  any  State  or  local  police 
force  or  other  law  enforcement  or  corrections 
agency. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  On  or  before  April  1.  1968.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Director  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
his  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Director  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Director  first  appointed  under 
this  Act  shall,  within  two  years  after  such 
appointment,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  nm- 
pllation  of  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
which.  In  his  opinion,  are  directly  related  to 
or  affect  the  performance  of  his  functions 


under  this  Act,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  he  may 
deem   appropriate. 

Sec  10.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  funds  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  have  been  covered  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  col- 
lected by  Federal  courts  on  account  of 
criminal  offenses  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  addition  to  appropriations  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  r.ecessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  is  repealed. 

H.R.  6053 
A  bill  to  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony 


with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and  the 
granting  of  immunity  In  connection  there- 
with 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1952  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   subsection; 

"(d)   Whenever    in    the    Judgment    of    a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
V  Itness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  In  iny  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  "court 
of   the  United  States  involving  a  violation 
of  this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate 
this  section,  is  necessary  to  the  public  In- 
terest, he.  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   designated    by    the    Attorney    General, 
shall  make  application  to  the  court  that  the 
witness    shall    be    Instructed    to    testify    or 
produce  evidence  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  and   upon  order  of  the 
court  such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from 
testifying  or  from  producing  books,  papers, 
or  other   evidence  on   the   ground   that   the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture.     But  no  such  witness 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penal- 
ty  or   forfeiture   for   or   on   account   of   any 
transaction,    matter,    or    thing    concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his   privilege   against   self-incrimination,   to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  or  evidence  so  produced 
be  used  as  evidence  In  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing (except  prosecution  described  in  the  next 
sentence)  against  him  In  any  court.    No  wit- 
ness shall  be  exempt  under  this  subjection 
from   prosecution   for   perjury   or   contempt 
committed    while    giving   testimony   or   pro- 
ducing  evidence   under   compulsion   as   pro- 
vided in  this  subsection." 

Sec  2.  Section  1503  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  placing  "(a)  "  be- 
fore the  present  paragraph  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  "the  end 
thereof; 

"(b)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  involving  a  violation 
of  this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate 
this  section,  is  necessary  to  the  public  in- 
terest, he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
make  application  to  the  court  that  the  wit- 
ness shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,    and    upon    order   of    the   court 
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such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testi- 
fying or  from  producing  books,  pai>ers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to 
a  I>enalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  sliall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  or  evidence  so  produced 
be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding ie.xcept  prosecution  described  in  the 
next  sentence)  against  him  in  any  court.  No 
witness  shall  be  exempt  under  tins  subsec- 
tion from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as 
provided  in  this  subsection." 

Sec.     3.     Chapter    9     of     title     18.     United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing  new  section   at   the   end   thereof: 
"§  Refusal  to  testify 

"Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  witness 
or  the  production  of  boolcs,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness.  In  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of 
the  United  States  involving  a  violation  of 
this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate 
this  chapter,  is  necessary  to  the  public  in- 
terest, he.  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
mal<e  application  to  the  court  that  the  wit- 
ness shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Bection,  and  upon  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  boolcs.  papers,  or  other 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to  In- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  tran.sac- 
tlon,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex- 
cept prosecution  described  in  the  next  sen- 
tence) against  him  in  any  court.  No  witness 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  In 
this  section  " 

Sec.  4   Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,   is   amended    by   adding   the   following 
new  section  at  the  end   thereof: 
"§  225.  Refusal   to  testify 

"(a)  Whenever  In  the  judgment  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury 
or  court  of  the  United  States  Involving  a 
violation  of  this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy 
to  violate  this  chapter,  is  necessary  to  the 
public  interest,  he,  up<jn  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  make  application  to  the  court 
that  the  witness  shall  be  instructed  to  testi- 
fy or  produce  evidence  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  upon  order  of 
the  court  such  witness  shall  not  be  excu.sed 
from  testifying  or  from  producing  books, 
papers,  or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  wit- 
ness shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  ;s  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his   privilege   against   self-incrimination,   to 


testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be 
used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
(except  prosecution  described  In  the  next 
sentence)  against  him  in  any  court  No  wit- 
ness shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  In 
this  section  " 

Sec.   5.    (a  I    The   analysis   of   chapter   9   of 
title  19.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding   the   following   new   item   at    the   end 
thereof: 
"1,56  Refusal  to  testify." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title  18, 
United   States  Code,   is  amended   by   adding 
the    following    new   item   at    the   end    there- 
of: 
"225.  Refusal  to  testify." 

H.R.    6054 

A    1)111    to    establish    a   Joint   Committee    on 

Organized  Crime 

fit"   It    enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 

of  Rcprcseritatiies   of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Cotigress  assembled. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     COMMITTEE 

Section  1  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime  i  hereafter  in 
this  Art  referred  to  as  "Joint  committee") 
to  be  composed  of  eight  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  eight  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.'e  of  Representatives.  In 
either  case,  the  majority  party  may  not  be 
represented  by  more  than  four  members 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  2  Tlie  Joint  committee  shall  make 
continuing  investigations  and  studies  of — 

( 1 1  all  aspects  of  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  elements,  op- 
erations, and  extent  of  organized  crime  in 
the  United  States  and  the  effects  and  rela- 
tionship of  International  organized  crime  on 
organized  criminal  activity  within  the 
United  States 

(2)  the  efffcts  of  organized  crime  on  for- 
eign and  Interstate  commerce,  and 

(3)  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement for  combating  organized  crime 
In  addition,  the  Joint  committee  shall  col- 
lect and  disseminate  statistics  and  Informa- 
tion on  organized  crime.  and  shall 
recommend  any  legislative  proposals  which 
It  determines  are  appropriate  In  light  of  the 
Investigations  and  studies  conducted  under 
this  section 

VACANCIES;     SELECTION    OF    CHAIRMAN     AND    VICE 
CHAIRMAN 

Sec  3.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  c.ise 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chalr- 
m:ii  from  among  Its  members 

hearings;      SUBPFNA     Pf)\VER 

Sec  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  the  Joint  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  authorized  by  the  Joint  committee 
to  hold  hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States.  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  either  House 
Is  In  session,  has  reces.^ed.  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  of  the  Joint 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  t>e 


served    by    any    person    designated    by    such 
chairman  or  member. 

PERSONNEL     AND     UTILIZATION     OF     SERVICES    OF 
AGENCIES     AND     ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  within  the  limitations  of  its  appro- 
priations, the  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. The  Joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services,  information,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  department,s  and  establishments 
of  the  Government,  and  also  of  private  re- 
search agencies. 

REPORT 

Sec  6  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year  the  Joint  committee  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  each  House  of  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  To  enable  the  Joint  committee  to 
exercise  Its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  m  ly  be  necessary. 


HELP  THE  COUNT 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland,  ^ir 
Speaker,  on  March  2  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  6579,  to  cjmpensate  Demetrio  Sars- 
field  Salazar,  of  Naples.  Italy,  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  the  United  Stales 
and  it.-;  citizens  during  World  War  II 
when  as  a  leader  of  the  Rome  escape  line 
he  risked  his  own  life  and  gave  his  o\vn 
funds  to  help  American  servicemen  p.s- 
cape  from  the  Nazis.  Since  then  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  various  veterans' 
ori.!anizations  requesting  their  assistance 
In  locating  some  of  the  men  assisted  by 
Salazar.  The  response  thus  far  has  been 
most  gratifying  and  indicates  sincere  ap- 
preciation, and  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
our  American  veterans  to  the  men  of 
varied  nationalities  who  have  helped  our 
soldiers  during  times  of  war. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  received  in  my  office, 
yesterday,  a  letter  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Every  American  owes  Count  Salazar  a  note 
of  thanks  and  more.  My  more  Isn't  mucb 
but  I  must  send  what  I  can. 

Although  he  enclosed  a  S20  bill  the 
writer  chose  to  remain  anonymous. 

This  feeling  of  gratitude  has  been  fur- 
ther exemphfied  by  the  completely  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  3d  Battalion,  77th 
Armor,  of  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  After  read- 
ing about  my  bill  in  the  Army  Times,  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  battalion,  none 
of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  aided 
by  Salazar,  have  collected  amongst  them- 
selves about  $1,000  to  help  the  ill  and 
poverty-stricken  count. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  these  actions 
as  examples  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  fol- 
low. We  cannot  possibly  repay  the 
count  for  his  time  and  devotion  but  we 
can  reimburse  him  for  money  spent  from 
his  own  pocket,  without  which  the  es- 
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cape  of  prisoners  of  war  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Mr.  Robert  Horowitz,  of  the  Army 
Times,  has  written  two  articles  about  the 
coimt  and  the  Fort  Carson  battalion  con- 
tribution. I  include  them  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  case  of  Count  Salazar: 

(Prom  Army  Times,  Mar.  22.  1967) 

Name    Ring    a    Bell? — The    Count's    Down 

AND  Needs  a  Hand 

Washington. — Now  Is  the  time  for  Ameri- 
can servicemen  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the 
mysterious  Count  Salazar  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Count.  The  Congressional  Record  of 
March  2  (x>n tains  a  list  of  173  names  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen,  and  their  serial  numbers. 
Behind  that  list  Is  a  real-life  story  of  hero- 
Ism  and  selflessness  that  few  novelists  could 
begin  to  Imagine. 

Rep.  Charles  Mathlas  (R.,  Md.)  explains 
the  story  like  thU: 

Back  In  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II, 
hundreds  of  American  and  British  service- 
men managed  to  escape  from  Italian  prison 
camps.  But  the  Germans  were  In  control, 
and  those  escapees  who  made  their  way  to 
Rome  were  in  dire  need  of  help  If  they  wanted 
to  stay  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Nazis. 

And  that's  when  Count  Demetrio  Sarsfield 
Salazar  came  to  the  rescue. 

Count  Salazar  was  born  In  1884  In  Naples. 
His  father  once  served  as  Italian  ambassador 
to  Dublin,  but  the  Count  became  a  British 
citizen.  When  World  War  II  broke  out,  Mus- 
solim  interned  him,  but  he  was  later  released 
to  serve  as  liaison  officer  with  a  Swiss  delega- 
tion visiting  prison  camps.  After  Mussolini 
was  deposed,  many  Allied  servicemen  either 
escaped,  or  were  released,  from  Italian  prison 
camps,  and  many  of  them  made  their  way 
to  the  British  legation  in  the  Vatican. 

It  was  here  that  Count  Salazar  picked 
them  up.  For  10  months,  until  the  Allies 
captured  Rome,  he  guided  hundreds  of  serv- 
icemen to  safety.  He  fed  them,  gave  them 
clothes,  bought  fake  identity  papers  from 
forgers,  and  guided  them  to  safe  hiding 
places.    All  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Now  the  Count  is  82  years  old,  very  sick, 
destitute,  living  in  an  attic  in  a  slum  in 
Naples.  He  lives  on  less  than  $50  a  month, 
while  supporting  two  small  daughters  (his 
wife  died  of  tuberculosis).  He  lives  on 
charity. 

The  Count  kept  accurate  records.  He 
knows  how  much  he  spent  on  forged  papers, 
on  extra  rations,  on  civilian  clothes.  He  has 
papers  to  prove  that  he  must  have  spent  at 
least  $935,  in  1944  prices,  to  save  the  lives  of 
two-thirds  of  the  men  he  is  credited  with 
saving.  The  American  embassy  in  Rome  has 
checked  out  the  figures,  and  it  says  that  con- 
servatively, he  must  have  spent  about  $1400 
of  his  own  money  in  his  rescue  work  back 
In  1943  and  1944.  The  Count  has  never  asked 
to  be  repaid. 

The  United  States  has  never  paid  back 
what  he  spent  to  save  American  lives.  Now 
Rep,  Mathlas  has  Introduced  a  bill  which 
calls  for  a  $5000  cash  payment  to  the  old 
Count,  The  bill  Is  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  nobody  at  this  time 
can  predict  whether  It  will  ever  see  the  light 
of  day,  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  Americans  who  were 
helped  by  the  old  man  don't  have  to  wait  for 
the  slow  machinery  of  government  to  crank 
up.  As  Mathlas  said  last  week,  "If  any  of 
these  men  are  now  able  to  do  so,  they  may 
individually  wish  to  help  their  government  In 
helping  a  man  who  once  helped  them," 

Article   WarrrEN   by    Robert   Horowitz   for 

THE  Forthcoming  Abmy  Times 
^J^^^^'^^tt.—^ome  American  soldiers  of 
1967  are  paying  off  part  of  a  debt  owed  by 
tnelr  buddies  of  almost  a  quarter  century 


As  a  result  of  a  news  story  appearing  In 
last  week's  Army  Times,  some  600  men  of  the 
3d  Bn.,  77th  Armor  at  Port  Carson,  Colo., 
have  taken  up  a  collection  to  help  a  sick  old 
man  who  helped  American  soldiers  in  1943 
and  1944.  The  Carson  unit,  sparked  by  Bn. 
Sgt.  MaJ.  Roland  H.  Bell,  has  raised  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  more  to  come. 

The  money  will  be  delivered  to  Count 
Demetrio  Sarsfield  Salazar,  an  Italian-bom 
British  citizen  who  helped  to  rescue  hundreds 
of  Americans  who  had  fled  Italian  prison 
camps  during  World  War  II.  The  Americans 
who  reached  German-occupied  Rome  were 
turned  over  to  the  Count,  who  fed  them, 
gave  them  civilian  clothes,  hid  them  in  his 
apartment.  Ixjught  fake  Identity  papers  for 
them,  and  delivered  them  to  escape  routes. 

The  Count  paid  for  all  the  expenses  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  he  never  asked  the 
American  government  for  any  reimburse- 
ment. 

Now  the  Count  is  82  years  old,  bedridden 
because  of  a  stroke  and  bronchial  asthma, 
and  destitute.  He  lives  in  an  attic  in  a 
slum  in  Naples. 

Rep.  Charles  Mathlas  (R.,  Md.)  recently 
Introduced  a  bill  to  award  $5000  to  the  ail- 
ing Count,  a  stim  which  would  approximately 
equal  in  value  what  the  Count  paid  out  to 
rescue  the  American  servicemen  during  the 
war.  That  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  has 
asked  the  State  Department  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  official  repwrt.  Some  State  De- 
partment officers  already  have  Investigated 
the  story  of  the  Count,  and  have  reported  to 
Rep.  Mathlas  that  the  Count  did,  in  fact, 
rescue  several  hundred  Americans,  as  well  as 
many  British  soldiers,  without  receiving  a 
I>enny  of  compensation  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  help  offered  by 
the  3d  Bn.,  77th  Armor  (commanded  by 
Col.  A.  L.  O'Neal) ,  other  forma  of  help  appear 
to  be  on  the  way.  The  U.S.  Minister  in  Rome, 
Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  reported  this  week  that 
I>erlod  grants  are  being  made  to  the  Count 
from  the  Anglo-American  Nursing  Home  in 
Italy. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Department  Is 
checking  Its  records  in  an  attempt  to  locate 
the  173  American  soldiers  whose  names  and 
serial  numbers  were  recorded  by  the  Count 
more  than  two  decades  ago.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  checking  its  member- 
ship lists,  and  the  Maryland  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  announced  It  'vlll  pub- 
licize the  Count's  story  in  hopes  of  locating 
more  help. 

Numerous  people  In  Italy — both  American 
and  Italian — are  now  providing  some  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  partly-paralyzed  Count. 


REDWOODS    TO    THE    SEA— A    NEW 
PHILOSOPHY   IN    CONSERVATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YoTTNGER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Don  H.  Clausen,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  at  their  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco  on  the  subject 
"Redwoods  to  the  Sea — A  New  Philoso- 
phy in  Conservation."  His  address  was 
extremely  well  received  and  has  such 
Important  Information  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
northern  California  that  I  feel  all  the 


Congressmen  should  have  the  informa- 
tion which  Congressman  Clausen  gave  to 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.     His 
address  follows: 
Redwooos  to  the  Sea — A  New  Philosopht 

IN    Conservation 
(By  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen.  National 

Wildlife  Federation,  San  Francisco.  Calif 

Mar.  11,  1967) 

It  has  been  written;  "A  prophet  Is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  country." 

Since  I  am  In  my  own  country,  the  State 
of  California,  and  l)ecause  I  anticipate  that 
some  of  my  remarks  today  may  prove  to  be 
prophetic,  you  can  Imagine  my  concern  and 
even  my  anxiety  about  the  adages  of  the 
past.  And  yet.  so  deeply  do  I  believe  In  the 
necessity  for  establishing  a  National  Red- 
wood Park;  so  conscious  am  I  of  this  audi- 
ence of  dedicated  friends  of  conservation;  so 
certain  am  I  of  the  merit  of  park  planning 
which  considers  community,  ecological,  eco- 
nomic, recreational,  and  scenic  necessities  as 
all  of  a  piece,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  concept 
known  as  Redwoods  to  the  Sea. 

This  plan,  embracing  the  finest  aspects  of 
all  other  redwood  park  plans  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  realities  of  human  dependency  upon  a 
stabilized  and  progressive  economy,  and  re- 
lating to  the  urgent  necessity  to  provide  ad- 
ditional recreational  havens  for  our  popula- 
tion along  the  sweep  of  spectacular  coastline 
with  which  California  is  blessed — can  work. 
It  can  win  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  It  can  win  support  of  re- 
sponsible conservation  groups,  it  can  win  the 
acqulesence  of  the  people  and  industries  of 
my  District,  and,  most  significantly,  It  can 
win  the  cooperation  of  the  administration 
and  legislature  of  the  State  of  CalUornia, 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  attention,  your 
understanding,  and  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  ideal  we  aU  seek  together — not 
simply  conservation  or  preservation  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  but  combined  quality 
conservation  for  the  sake  of  all  present  and 
future  generations  of  America. 

The  redwood  park  issue  is  complex.  It 
is  controversial.  Unless  considered  with 
reason  and  Judgment  and  goodwill,  it  can 
prove  to  be  economically  costly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  Government,  to 
private  industry  and  local  communities.  It 
can,  if  permitted,  be  torn  asunder  by  emo- 
tion and  adamancy,  and  be  a  tragic  landmark 
In  the  decline  of  responsible  conservatlon- 
Ism,  and  kill  our  efforts  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Redwood  Park. 

We  cannot  let  this  irresponsible  sabotage 
occur,  I  enlist  your  participation  in  the 
battle  to  make  sure  It  does  not  occur.  I 
promise  you,  I  will  lead  thU  battle  in  the 
Congress,  at  the  State  House,  and  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  communities  of  my 
District,  if  you  encourage  me  and  "back  me 
up."  Let  me  undertake  to  persuade  you 
that  you  should  do  so. 

Certainly  most  of  you,  deeply  concerned 
as  you  are  with  the  cause  of  conservation, 
are  familiar  with  the  continuing  differences 
of  opinion  now  existing  between  the  two 
schools  of  conservation  thought — Preserva- 
tion Conservation  and  Multiple-Use  Conser- 
vation, 

While  these  two  viewpoints  provide  the 
rallying  points  for  the  current  Redwood 
Park  issue,  there  are.  nevertheless,  many 
and  varied  conservation  programs  of  other 
natures  that  must  be  considered  as  we  seek 
balance  in  our  total  efforts. 

The  battle  cry  of  "The  Last  Redwood"  has 
obscured  the  equally  Important  aspect  of 
Northcoast  California  conservation  and  rec- 
reation values — the  preservation  of  seashores, 
the  maintenance  of  fiourlshlng  fish  and 
wildlife,  the  capture  and  Insurance  of  water 
resources,  the  abatement  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  all  forms  of  natural  resource 
conservation. 
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There  are  those,  unhappily,  who  Ignore 
the  existence  of  an  equally  essential  natural 
resource,  who  Identify  so  fully  with  the  flora 
and  the  fauna  of  God's  handiwork,  that  they 
forget  his  most  wonderful  creation  of  all — 
human  beings.  Human  beings  require  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  To  obtain  them  they 
must  work.  To  work  they  must  have  em- 
ployment and  In  our  Northern  California 
counties  employment  has  meant  for  genera- 
tions work  In  the  woods.  In  the  mills.  In 
transportation,  and  In  the  service  Industries 
which  have  created  towns  and  villages  where 
people  gather  together  to  share  the  fruits 
they   harvest  from  a   bountiful   land. 

If  the  lands  from  which  these  men,  women, 
and  children  derive  their  livelihoods  are  de- 
nied them,  as  a  source  of  economic  stability, 
then  they  will  be  forced  Into  poverty,  they 
win  lose  their  homes  and  their  Incentive  to 
remain  In  this  fabulous  redwood  country. 
To  remain  without  Jobs,  without  security, 
without  hope  will  relegate  these  self-reliant 
people  to  the  role  of  Western  Appalachia 
welfare  cases. 

We  should  not  and  need  not  let  this  hap- 
pen. We  must  husband  the  ties  of  our  peo- 
ple to  this  land  as  surely  as  we  undertake 
responsible  stewardship  of  its  earthly  treas- 
ures. If  I  speak  with  feeling,  it  Is  because 
I,  too,  am  of  this  redwood  land.  I  was  born 
and  reared  there;  my  people  have  been  there 
through  several  generations;  my  family  and, 
I  trust,  their  children  will  know  it  as  home 
country.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  I  know  the 
redwood  country  so  well  and  because  I  know 
Its  people  Intimately — and  value  them  highly 
as  good  neighbors — that  I  have  made  this 
effort  my  own  and  not  surrendered  it  totally 
to  planners,  economists,  or  Independent 
groups  of  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  Is  room  in  this  broad  land  for  the 
finest  of  conservation  programs  living  side 
by  side  with  the  essentials  of  human  comfort 
and  contentment.  But,  this  community  of 
creative  citizenship  requires  a  new  philos- 
ophy of  conservatism,  based  upon  essential 
values,  as  old  as  time  Itself. 

Our  land,  singled  out.  It  seems  among  all 
lands,  to  burst  with  beauty  and  with  bounty, 
has  for  many  years  suffered  from  the  strug- 
gles, between  the  two  basic  schools  of  con- 
servation thought — each  seeking  to  go  un- 
fettered along  its  chosen  path.  The  Con- 
gress is  very  familiar  with  the  many  pitched 
battles  staged  by  ardent  antagonists  with 
each  side  protesting  the  wisdom  of  their 
single  view  and  condemning  the  stupidity 
and  avarice  of  the  other. 

In  Redwoods-To-The-Sea,  we  place  equal 
emphasis  on  seashores  and  redwoods — not  all 
local — not  all  state — not  all  federal— but  a 
coordinated  system  of  parks  and  seashores 
with  all  levels  of  government  participating 
and  cooperating. 

In  Redwoods-To-The-Sea.  we  propose  to 
undertake  what  some  hold  to  be  impossible. 
We  hope  to  unite  In  marriage  these  two 
schools  of  conservation  thought — preserva- 
tion and  wise  multiple  use — and  to  guaran- 
tee both  partners  such  blissful  realization 
of  their  mutual  benefits,  that  they  will  live 
happily  ever  after.  As  the  marriage  broker 
you  can  understand  my  Interest  not  only  in 
the  wedding  arrangements  but  in  serving  as 
Godfather  to  the  numberless  offspring  that 
these  two  vill  likely  bear.  You  will  agree 
with  me.  I  am  sure,  that  the  exchange  of 
vows  between  these  two  would  represent  not 
only  the  application  of  a  new  conservation 
philosophy  but  might  promise,  as  well,  the 
emergence  of  a  new  conservation  religion. 

The  consummation  of  this  marriage,  which 
some  consider  unlikely,  would  guarantee 
"redwoods  forever"  on  the  North  Coast  of 
California  since  It  would  conclusively  demon- 
strate the  compatabllity  of  forests  for  both 
work  and  play. 

Our  mutual   friend.   DeWltt   "Swede"  Nel- 
son, former  California  Director  of  Conserva- 
tion, has  stated  the  concept  well.     He  said: 
"Both  redwood  forests  for  production  and 
redwood   forests   for   parks   play  a  dynamic 


role  in  the  economic  and  social  world  of 
California.  There  must  continue  to  be  a 
place  for  both.  But  not  until  this  contro- 
versy Is  settled  and  a  decision  made,  can 
the  people,  the  Industries  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  redwood  region  settle  down  to 
an  orderly  development." 

He  clearly  states.  In  effect,  that  In  this 
land  use  philosophy,  we  need  both  PREserva- 
tlon  conservation  and  multiple-use  conserva- 
tion of  redwoods — living  slde-by-slde — com- 
plementing one  another — not  competing  and 
destroying  the  best  of  both  their  worlds. 

The  concept  of  combining  PREservation 
and  wise  multiple-use  conservation  Into  a 
new  land  use  philosophy  prompts  a  momen- 
tary digression  to  describe  a  new  and  potent 
word  in  the  lexicon  of  the  out-of-doors.  It 
may  ultimately  come  to  describe  our  emerg- 
ing philosophy. 

Just  as  Glfford  Plnchot  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  coining  the  word  "conserva- 
tion" In  1907,  we  find  In  1967  that  another 
great  leader  in  conservation  has  advanced  a 
new  term  designed  to  conveniently  describe 
multiple-use  conservation.  The  name  of  the 
current  lexicographer  Is  Norman  B.  "Ike" 
Livermore;   the  word  Is  PROservation. 

"In  recent  years,  there  has  evolved  entire- 
ly too  much  CON  In  conservation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Increased  over-emphasis  on  pres- 
ervation, we  now  hear  the  plea  that  a  new 
word  Is  needed,  a  word  to  help  pinpoint  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
"preservationist"  and  the  "Multiple-Use" 
schools  of  Natural  Resource  Conservation." 

"My  suggestion  for  a  new  word  Is  PRO- 
servation. If  this  word  could  be  publicized 
to  emphasize  the  difference  between  PRE- 
servation and  Multiple-Use  Conservation,  I 
believe  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accom- 
plished in  helping  to  clarify  the  very  real 
difference  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought." 

A  PROservatlonlst  would  be  recognized  In 
the  same  category  of  the  Multi-Use  Conser- 
vationist. 

The  PREservatlonlst  label  Is  self-explana- 
tory. 

In  this  context,  "Redwoods-To-The-Sea" 
will  qualify  as  a  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion package  designed  to  satisfy  the  PRE- 
servatlonlst and  the  PROservatlonlst  and  do 
violence  to  no  one. 

Why  not  PROservation? 

This  new  conservation  philosophy  might 
realistically  relate  to  the  marriage  we  are 
seeking.  Redwoods -To -The  Sea,  we  think, 
might  well  provide  the  engagement  ring  to 
bind  the  bargain  among  all  conservation 
groups  and  their  families  of  fringe  orga- 
nizations. 

Redwoods-To-The-Sea,  when  completed, 
will  embrace  all  schools  of  conservation 
thought  by  refiectlng  their  Interests  In  one 
Of  the  most  exciting  and  comprehensive  re- 
gional conservation  packages  of  our  time. 

There  may  be  those  among  you  who  may 
ask,  "How  Is  this  possible?  How  can  he  make 
such  an  extravagant  claim?"  It  is  possible, 
and  I  can  make  the  claim,  simply  because  it 
Is  true  We  have,  In  our  Redwoou  Country, 
an  abundance  of  park,  seashore,  and  other 
natural  treasures  unique  in  the  world.  The 
redwood  forest  is  here — nearly  400  miles  of 
Pacific  shoreline  are  here — and  40'';  of  Cali- 
fornia's water  resources  are  here  God's 
country?  Yow  bet  your  life  It  Is!  Let's 
make  it  serve  all  His  creatures. 

There  are  those  among  our  many  con- 
servation groups  who  have  recognized  the 
wonders  of  this  area  and  who  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  redwood  park  concept. 
I  would  be  remiss  Indeed  if  I  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  all  of  us  owe  them. 
Without  their  persistent  dedication  and  sig- 
nificant foresight,  our  labors  today  would 
be   meaningless. 

First  and  foremost  in  this  regard  has  been 
the  Save-The-Redwoods  League  and  its  many 
contributors.  This  splendid  homegrown  Cal- 
ifornia organization  has  done  the  most  to 
preserve  the  truly  superlative  groves  of  red- 


wood trees.  Close  behind,  and  this  may  sur- 
prise some,  even  In  this  audience,  has  been 
the  redwood  Industry,  too  often,  of  late,  the 
whipping  boy  for  acid  tongues  and  vitriolic 
pens.  The  Industry  deserves  far  more  credit 
for  responsible  citizenship  than  it  has  been 
given.  As  a  classic  example  of  industry  co- 
operation. I  know,  personally,  of  one  red- 
wood company  that  has  held,  and  then  sold 
or  transferred  by  outright  gift  to  the  State 
of  California  through  the  Save-The-Red- 
woods League,  more  than  1  billion — I  re- 
peat— I  billion  board  feet  of  standing  red- 
wood timber  for  parks.  This  same  company 
freely  gave  the  unparalleled  Fern  Canyon  to 
the  State  of  California. 

(Parenthetically,  I  must  add  that  the  In- 
dustry and  companies  within  the  Industry 
are  not  wholly  without  fault  In  this  contro- 
versy. Cut-out-and-get-out  operators,  with 
Inadequate  financial  reserves  for  reforesta- 
tion, lacking  sufficient  acreage  for  develop- 
ment of  rotating  sustained-yield  timber 
management  programs,  have  created  a  blight 
In  the  area  and  blot  on  the  name  of  the  far 
greater  number  of  responsible  companies 
Everyone  agrees  that  "the  price  timber  op- 
erators will  have  to  pay  for  the — 'Right' — to 
manage  their  lands,  unmolested,  will  be  to 
guarantee  the  best  In  forest  practices  and 
watershed  management."  The  California 
Forest  Practices  Act.  properly  enforced,  will 
assure  responsible  behavior  today  and 
tomorrow.) 

The  Save-The-Redwoods  League  and  the 
redwood  Industry  have  consistently  cooper- 
ated with  the  State  of  California  for  half  a 
century  In  preserving  what  most  people 
familiar  with  the  area  describe  as  "the  best 
of  the  redwoods".  As  a  result  of  this  co- 
operation, the  State  of  California  has  today 
some  30  State  Redwood  Parks  containing 
more  than  50.000  acres  of  virgin  big  trees 
spread  over  142,000  acres. 

This  superlative  state  park  system  exists 
despite  the  fact  that  45  "v  of  the  land  area  of 
California  Is  owned  or  managed  by  agencies 
of  our  Federal  government.  When  one  con- 
siders the  vast  lands  already  in  Federal 
hands  West  of  the  Rockies,  totaling  62";, 
Is  It  any  wonder  why  some  Westerners.  In- 
cluding my  constituents,  ask  "How  much 
more  land  does  the  Federal  government 
need?     How  much  Is  enough?" 

There  are  others  who  wonder  about  this — 
more  privately  than  publicly.  In  corre- 
spondence and  conversations  with  a  substan- 
tial number  of  prominent  Sierra  Club  mem- 
bers. I  have  learned  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  their  Club  spokesmen.  Among 
this  number  of  dissidents  are  such  lifelong 
dedicated  conservationists  as  George  Collins 
of  Conservation  Associates,  and  Norman  B. 
Livermore.  Resource  Agencies  Administrator 
for  California,  who  has  labeled  the  beauti- 
ful book  "The  Last  Redwood"  as  "mislead- 
ing". It  Is  apparent,  despite  the  advertise- 
ments, despite  the  letter  writing  campaigns, 
and  despite  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
statements,  that  the  Sierra  Club  membership 
Is  divided  on  its  Redwood  Park  proposal. 

Much  of  this  disaffection  began.  I  am 
persuaded,  with  the  publication  of  "The  Last 
Redwood"  which,  as  Mr.  Livermore  has  said 
Is  "misleading".  You  will  recall  these  beau- 
tiful lines  from  the  book,  detailing  the  spe- 
cial relationship  between  the  redwoods  and 
the  sea. 

"From  the  sea  winds,  the  trees  came,  and 
to  it  like  gulls  they  belong,  in  a  world  where 
what  is  cool  and  wet  prevails,  and  its  special 
wUdness" 

There  Is,  indeed.  Inspiration  for  my  Red- 
woods-To-Tlie-Sea  concept  in  those  lines 
There  are.  as  well.  Inspiring  photographs 
which,  with  their  captions,  tend  to  suggest 
that  the  wonders  of  sea.  forest  and  sky  por- 
trayed win  vanish  unless  they  are  eternally 
preserved  in  a  Federal  Park  .  .  .  such  pic- 
tures and  suggestions  can   be   "misleading " 

Let  me  quickly  make  cle.ir  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  attack  the  Sierra  Club  which  has 
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performed  a  major  public  service  through 
the  publication  of  this  handsome  book  even 
while  leaving  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vague 
impression  with  the  general  public,  un- 
familiar with  the  facts.  I  am  personally 
deeply  Indebted  to  the  Club  and  to  the 
authors.  Philip  Hyde  and  Francois  Leydet, 
for  providing  me  with  a  helpful  guide  in 
developing  the  Redwoods-To-The-Sea  con- 
cept. 

To  Illustrate,  let  me  simply  list  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  photos.  Identified  as  to  lo- 
cation In  "The  Last  Redwoods",  and  citing 
the  page  numbers  of  sites,  which  will  specifi- 
cally be  Included  In  our  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Seashore  Plan,  as  well  as  within  the 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea  regional  conservation 
package. 

First  among  these  Is  a  photograph  of  the 
forest  edge  at  Bull  Creek  Flat  within  the 
Rockefeller  Forest  (Page  21)  marked  by  trees 
so  towering  that  the  tops  elude  the  picture. 
Rockefeller  Forest,  Bull  Creek  Flat,  and  the 
very  area  In  this  photo  are  Included  In  my 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea  concept. 

The  serene  shaded  dell  along  the  banks  of 
plctiiresque  Mill  Creek  In  Jedediah  Smith 
Redwoods  State  Park  (Page  23)  is  a  quiet 
haven  Included  In  my  plan. 

The  Insplrlngly  beautiful  color  photos  run- 
ning through  pages  40  to  43  are  all  In 
Jedediah  Smith  Park  which  Is  the  very  heart 
of  my  Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore 
Plan. 

The  glories  of  Klamath  Cove  and  Gold 
Bluff  Beach,  pictured  on  pages  33  and  34.  re- 
veal the  rugged  shore  and  the  redwoods 
standing  proudly  next  to  the  sea.  Both  sites 
along  our  magnificent  Pacific  coastline  are 
Incorporated  in  my  Park  Plan  and  my  Red- 
woods-To-The-Sea concept,  and  graphically 
Indicate  why  I  have  placed  equal  emphasis 
on  preservation  of  this  beautiful  seashore 
uniquely  located  contiguous  to  the  giant 
redwoods. 

And  so  It  goes  on  through  the  pages  of  the 
book,  a  catalog  of  beauty  and  sound  con- 
servation: Prairie  Creek  on  page  84.  the 
Roosevelt  Elk  Sanctuary  on  page  119.  magic 
Pern  Canyon  on  page  108.  the  delicate  fabric 
of  sun  and  fog  at  Prairie  Creek  as  depicted 
on  page  120,  and  finally  the  wild  beach  at 
Gold  Bluffs  on  pages  121  and  122. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rockefeller 
Forest  on  Bull  Creek  Flat  In  Humboldt  State 
Park,  already  referred  to  earlier.  Is  depicted 
on  pages  4,  21.  25,  and  78.  This  magnificent 
stand  of  redwood  will  remain  In  and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  State  Redwood  Park  System 
which  Is  Included  as  California's  outstanding 
participation  In  our  coordinated  Regional 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea  Conservation  package. 

I  could  continue  but  the  Important  point 
has  been  made.  While  the  Sierra  Club  cries 
"Havoc"  and  wrings  its  hands  at  the  ulti- 
mate disaster  which  lies  ahead,  the  places  It 
has  employed  to  Illustrate  Its  concern  have 
already  been  set  aside  for  eternity  or  are 
Included  In  my  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore  proposal.  But.  as  I  pointed  out. 
the  Sierra  Club  did  identify  and  highlight 
the  best  sites  in  the  area  and  I  am  Indebted 
to  the  Club  for  providing  a  chart  toward 
development  of  my  comprehensive  plan. 

But  the  essentials  of  that  plan,  designed 
to  fulfill  both  aesthetic  and  practical  con- 
siderations of  all  parties,  are  not  now.  never 
have  been,  and  will  not  be  misleading,  I 
can  assure  you.  My  plan  is  a  combination 
of  the  best  thinking  in  my  district.  In  my 
state.  In  the  conservationist  camp,  in  the 
Industrial  community.  In  the  communities, 
and  among  professional  foresters  and  con- 
servationists. It  is  a  regional  plan  based 
upon  rationality  and  true  public  Interest  .  .  . 
It  Is  a  plan  for  people  as  well  as  trees. 

Quite  honestly.  I  have  been  Inclined 
toward  the  regional  aspect  of  this  matter 
from  the  beginning.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
this  was  the  only  way  any  of  us  concerned 
could  really  emphasize  clearly  the  essential 
elements  of  our  sweeping  redwood  country 
story. 


Years  ago,  we  reorganized  our  Regional 
Redwood  Empire  Association  In  California 
and  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Goals  and  Objectives.  This  experience, 
plus  a  lifetime  of  living  In  the  redwoods  and 
operating  an  airplane  business  serving  the 
redwood  forest  area,  has  given  me  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  evaluate  the  overall 
land  use  pattern  of  our  Redwood  Empire. 

With  lifelong  Impressions  and  new  Ideas 
firmly  in  mind,  I  held  many  meetings  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  conservation  orga- 
nizations and  forest  products  industry  con- 
cerned. TTie  Save-the-Redwoods  League  and 
the  Sierra  Club  were  concentrating  on  ad- 
vancing their  own  proposals  to  acquire  more 
Redwoods.  Conservation  Associates  and  the 
American  Forestry  Association  both  agreed 
that,  except  for  the  acquisition  of  Redwood 
lands  being  held  by  industry  to  "round  out 
the  parks",  there  was  no  need  to  acquire 
large  additional  acreage  for  "preservation 
purposes". 

All  during  the  Redwood  controversy.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  attitude  to 
every  person  and  group  concerned — con- 
stantly welcoming  suggestions — constantly 
seeking  solutions  to  this  complex  conserva- 
tion question. 

My  regional  approach  to  the  problem  was 
greatly  bolstered  by  meetings  with  my 
friends.  Newton  Drury  and  Tom  Gregg  of 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League.  Dr.  Wayburn 
and  Mike  McCloskey  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
George  Collins  and  Doris  Leonard  of  Con- 
servation Associates,  Dr.  Dana  and  Kenneth 
Pomeroy  of  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  Edward  Crafts  and  Philip  S.  Hughes  of 
the  Administration.  Dr.  Dana  and  Pomeroy 
have  long  advocated  the  regional  approach. 
George  Collins,  for  the  past  few  years,  has 
served  as  the  co-chairman  of  the  Scenic 
Roads  Committee.  A  series  of  editorials  by 
Jack  Craemer  of  the  San  Rafael  Independ- 
ent-Journal was  most  helpful. 

During  and  following  the  many  hours  of 
Informative  discussion  with  these  people.  I 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that.  In 
addition  to  establishing  a  Redwood  National 
Park,  we  must  consider  the  matter  In  con- 
nection with  the  two  other  major  conserva- 
tion recommendations,  pending  before  the 
Congress,  In  our  First  Congressional  District. 

Of  equal  Importance  were  the  completion 
of  the  Pt.  Reyes  National  Seashore  and  the 
Kings  Range  Conservation  area  projects. 
Senator  Kuchel  and  Congressman  Cohelan 
are  co-authors  with  me  on  Pt.  Reyes — the 
people  and  conservation  organizations  of 
Marin  County  are  strongly  supporting  our 
efforts.  The  people  In  Southern  Humboldt 
County  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are 
anxious  to  have  the  Kings  Range  legislation 
approved.  However,  both  of  these  deserving 
conservation  bills  have  been  crowded  to  the 
"back  burner"  with  all  of  the  attention 
being  directed  toward  the  Redwoods. 

So,  as  you  can  see.  It  Is  only  natural 
evolution  that  has  prompted  development 
of  the  3  units  (North.  Central  and  South)  In 
our  Redwood  region  (Redwoods-To-The-Sea) 
conservation  package. 

Unit  1.  The  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore,  located  In  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties — the  only  area  In  the  world  where 
the  superlative,  park-quality,  cathedral- 
like Redwood  giants  grow  contiguous  to  an 
untouched  seashore — nearly  50  miles  long — 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  rugged  and 
rocky  seacoast  with  miles  of  wild  beach 
areas  and  lagoons  In  the  proposed  53,000 
acre  park  and  seashore  area,  which  Includes 
Mill  Creek,  Del  Norte  Coast,  Prairie  Creek, 
Redwood  Creek,  the  Tall  Trees,  Fern  Canyon 
and  the  Roosevelt  Elk  Sanctuary.  The 
crystal-clear  Smith  River,  which  can  and 
must  be  left  in  Its  natural  state,  offers  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  natural  setting  in 
the  "expansive  back  mountain  country"  of 
Del  Norte  County,  already  owned  by  the 
federal  government.  In  addition  to  the 
Smith   River,   Wilson   Creek   and   the   main 


stream  of  the  nationally-famous  Klamath 
River  flow  through  the  middle  of  our  park 
area,  thereby  providing  trout,  steelhead  and 
salmon  fishermen  and  hunters  with  a  sports- 
man's paradise  In  the  easterly  backyard  of 
our  "preserved"  Redwood  park  and  seashore 
area.  The  fish  hatchery  programs  of  the 
counties,  the  State  of  California,  and  our 
recently-passed  and  funded  Anadromous 
Fish  Bill  (Of  which  I  was  a  co-authon  are 
geared  to  assure  replenishment  and  enhance- 
ment of  this  vital  resource.  Looking  to  the 
west,  for  the  ocean-going  sports  or  com- 
mercial fisherman,  and,  again,  due  to  this 
unique  location,  you  have  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  Park's  "frontyard"  always 
available,  providing  we  establish  adequate 
fish  conservation  area  zones,  seaward,  to  pro- 
tect against  indiscriminate  exploitation  of 
our  fishery  resources  by  foreign  fishing  fleets 
that,  in  turn,  literally  destroy  our  domestic 
fish  conservation  programs. 

(It  would  seem  to  me  prudent  lor  the  Na- 
tional WildUfe  Federation  to  Join  with  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  extending  the 
fish  conservation  area  zone  a  substantial  dis- 
tance (50-200  miles)  west  of  the  present  12- 
mile  limit) . 

It  certainly  must  not  be  Ignored  in  con- 
sidering my  plan,  and  perhaps  it  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  its  most  beneficial  aspects,  that 
the  traveling  public  has  maximum  access  to 
the  redwoods  and  to  the  seashores  through- 
out the  entire  park  area.  Highway  101  pro- 
vides this  accessibility.  If  parks  are  for 
people  then  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  get 
people  for  parks  Is  to  enable  them  to  get 
there  with  ease  and  comfort. 

Unit  2.  The  combined  State  Redwood 
Parks  and  Federal  King's  Range  Conserva- 
tion Area  and  Seashore  complex  In  Southern 
Humboldt  and  Northern  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties. 

(a)  This  will  Include  the  Humboldt  State 
Redwood  Park  and  5  other  Redwood  State 
Parks,  totalling  some  42.000  acres,  which 
would  remain  under  State  ownership,  man- 
agement and  development. 

(b)  The  only  Federal  action  required  would 
be  to  set  up.  under  law.  the  guidelines  for 
exchange  of  lands  between  private  owners 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the 
Kings  Range-Mattole  Valley  area. 

Currently,  the  private  owners  and  the 
federal  government  are  plagued  with  the 
problem  of  "checkerboard  ownerships" — 
neither  has  the  opportunity  of  consolidating 
Its  lands  Into  more  cohesive  and  efficient  land 
management  units.  Once  accomplished 
through  proper  exchanges,  ranchers  will  be 
able  to  Increase  the  production  and  yield 
from  their  private  lands  and  the  BLM  can 
put  together  thr  Kings  Range  Conser\atlon 
area  and  Seashore.  With  this  consolidated 
land  management  unit,  we  will  have  an  effi- 
cient 31.500  acre  wilderness,  recreation,  tim- 
ber management,  mining,  grazing  and  sea- 
shore area.  This  combination  of  State 
Redwood  Parks  with  the  Federal  Kings  Range 
conservation  area  and  seashore  will  add  an- 
other 73.500  acres  and  30  miles  of  seashore 
to  our  Regional  Redwoods-to-the-Sea  pack- 
age. 

The  people  of  the  area  are  lor  this,  and  the 
State  Park  people  have  indicated  their 
support  of  this  State-Federal  coordinated 
complex. 

In  giving  consideration  to  other  con- 
servation needs  In  this  Immediate  area  and 
looking  to  the  future,  I  think  It  appropriate 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  we  have  for 
the  earliest  possible  development  of  the  Eel 
River  water  resource  and  flood  control  proj- 
ects. This  area  has  witnessed  devastating 
floods,  year  In  and  year  out,  with  1937,  1955 
and  1964  reaching  the  major  disaster  cate- 
gory. As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  shall  never  relax  until  I 
see  the  "Killer"  Eel  and  the  Russian  Rivers 
harnessed. 

Along  with  these  vitally-needed  flood  con- 
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trol  projects,  we  will  be  serving  another 
preat  conservation  cause — water  conserva- 
tion for  diversion  and  export  to  areas  of 
need. 

This  will  again  require  the  finest  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  and  Federal  Water 
Resource  agencies. 

But,  once  completed,  one  can  certainly 
visualize  the  great  recreational  potential 
deriving  from  the  creation  of  these  lakes 
and  reservoirs. 

Under  this  coordinated  plan  of  develop- 
ment, we  can  anticipate  the  maximum  in 
simultaneous  development  between  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  It  will  provide 
an  exceptionally  fine  array  of  recreational 
possibilities — parks,  lakes,  recreation  areas 
and  seashores — in  the  heart  of  the  Redwocd 
Empire. 

3  My  third  major  unit  is.  of  course, 
located  In  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  near 
the  heavily-populated  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  It  remains,  despite  my  genuine  devo- 
tion to  the  carefully  conceived  complex  of 
Redw(X)ds-to-the-Sea,  as  my  first  priority 
conservation  project  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Prior  to  my  arrival  here  in  the  Congress, 
the  53.000  acre  Pt.  Reyes  National  Seashore 
was  authorized  for  $14  million.  Last  year. 
we  Increased  the  authorization  another  $5,- 
135,000.  The  total  of  $19,135,000  has  been 
funded. 

Currently,  the  Park  Service  estimates  for 
acquisition  are  running  between  43  and  57  5 
million  dollars.  This  does  not  include  de- 
velopment. 

Land  prices  there  have  been  escalating  at 
a  rate  of  10-15  percent  per  year.  Despite 
this  fact — or  because  of  It  as  well — the  peo- 
ple affected  in  the  area  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  be  "bought  out"  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  so  they  can  make  their  own  plans 
for  the  future.  Pending  disruption  caused 
by  government  action,  entitles  them  to  no 
less. 

Quite  frankly,  this  project  and  all  of  its 
rising  costs  and  attendant  problems,  should 
serve  as  a  strong  reminder  and  a  warning 
as  to  why  I  want  to  keep  the  acquisition  costs 
for  the  Redwood  National  Park  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure. 

It  seems  as  though  much  of  the  support 
for  Pt.  Reyes  has  diminished  as  the  Red- 
wood Park  question  "grabs  the  headlines". 
The  First  Lady  came  to  California  to  dedi- 
cate Pt.  Reyes  last  year.  I  reminded  her  of 
her  visit  and  of  the  diminishing  support 
while  at  the  White  House,  the  other  night. 
Certainly,  this  is  no  way  to  treat  the  First 
Lady  of  our  land — we  must  complete  Pt. 
Reyes  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  Include 
it  In  our  package  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  a 
gracious  lady  but  as  an  essential  of  our  Re- 
gional conservation  and  recreation  plaii. 

Now,  add  to  all  of  this,  the  harbor  develop- 
ment projects  for  the  entire  North  Coast, 
the  many  Qood  control  reclamation  and  nav- 
igation projects  In  all  counties  of  our  North 
Coast  district,  and  you  can  see  why  any 
Congressman  representing  this  district  must 
have  big  plans—  and  a  lot  of  patience,  de- 
termination and  fortitude. 

Speaking  of  Big  plans,  I  think  It  might 
be  appropriate,  at  this  p>olnt,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a  recent  editorial — 

The  New  York  Times  Editorial  of  February 
19,  1967.  "Big  Trees,  Small  Plans"  started 
off  as  follows: 

"President  Johnson  has  accurately  de- 
scribed a  Redwoods  National  Park  as  a  'last 
chance'  conservation  opportunity.  As  he 
pointed  out  in  his  message  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 'If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  we  may 
lose  for  all  time  the  magnificent  Redwoods 
of  Northern  California.'  " 

"The  Administration,  however,  is  prepar- 
ing some  rather  small  plans  for  saving  the 
world's  tallest  trees.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  still  laboring  over  minor  revisions 
of  the  bill  It  supported  last  year." 

"That  Bill  would  create  a  small  park  In 


Mill  Creek.  It  Is  not  a  sound  plan  because 
most  of  tlie  trees  worth  saving  are  already 
protected  in  two  existing  State  Parks." 

"Except  for  7,000  acres  of  pure  first-growth 
Redwoods  adjoining  one  of  these  parks,  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  in  Mill  Creek  liave 
been  extensively  logged.  As  a  result,  the 
trees  are  second  growth  and  smaller,  and 
there  Is  considerable  admixture  of  other 
trees.  Mill  Creek  is  valuable  :is  the  water- 
shed for  the  existing  State  Parks,  but  other- 
wise, it  is  not  really  of  National  Park  qual- 
ity"    End  quote. 

Despite  the  New  York  Times.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  while  holding  the  office  of 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  my 
friend  Newton  Drury.  the  very  able  and  re- 
spected s|X)kesman  for  the  Save-lhe-Red- 
woods-Le  igue  had  this  to  say: 

"There  nre  those  who  a.sk  why  it  would 
not  be  desirable  at  this  time  to  move  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  Redwocxl  National 
Park  My  candid  aii.^wer  to  that  would  be 
that  I  should  favor  this  if  It  were  feasible, 
but  I  do  not  think  It  is.  Surely  the  Coast 
Redwoods  merit  this  designation  -they  are 
amoiiK  the  wonders  of  the  world — but  tlie 
fact  is  that  the  bes-t  and  most  representative 
of  these  forests  are  now  In  California  State 
Parks.  They  are  being  carefully  and  In- 
telliv;ently  protected   " 

At  this  (xjlnt,  let  me  repeat  the  earlier 
reference  to  the  President's  message:  "If  we 
da  not  act  promptly,  we  may  lose  for  all 
time  the  magnificent  Redwoods  of  Northern 
California." 

Now.  I  ask  you,  how  conflicting  can  we 
get. 

Let  me  m:ike  myself  perfectly  cle.ir,  I'm  not 
blaming  the  President — he's  never  been 
there — t)bvlously,  he's  tixj  busy  with  other 
matters,  but  whoever  suggested  that  sen- 
tence for  the  President's  message  had  better 
catch  the  first  Jet  for  California  to  see  for 
himself  that  we  are  not  in  danger  of  "losing 
for  all  time  the  magnificent  Redwoods  of 
Northern  Oalifornia  ". 

Now.  may  I  again  offer  a  focus.  Our  Red- 
woixls-U)-the-Sea  is  a  BIG  PLAN  -it  is  a 
BOLD  PLAN  and  1  hope  you  will  agree,  It 
contains  positive  and  contrlbutlve  imagi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  reasons  it's  BIG  is  because  of 
the  vast  acreages  alre<idy  owned  by  the 
State  and  Federal  governments.  We  are  sim- 
ply taking  this  means  of  reminding  you  or 
focusing  attention  on  this  fact. 

We,  of  course,  are  talking  about  a  com- 
bined and  or  coordinated  Conservation  ef- 
fort involving  the  State  of  California,  the 
Federal    Government   and    Private    Industry. 

As  I  have  suggested  from  the  beginning. 
I  have  held  flrmly  to  the  belief  that  "com- 
promise" was  inevitable — it  has  to  be— if  we 
are  going  to  finally  adopt  the  best  possible 
Park  plan.  It  is  for  this  principal  reason 
that  I  have  been  working  many  long  hours 
In  the  development  of  the  "Redwoods-to-the- 
Sea"  concept.  This  concept  Includes  all  of 
the  best  features  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  plan,  the  Sierra  Club  plan.  Conserva- 
tion A-ssoclates,  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  Redwood  Park  and  Recreation 
Committee  plan,  ELM  and  Humboldt  Coun- 
ty's King  Range  Conservation  area  and  sea- 
shore plan,  the  State  of  California's  Hum- 
boldt State  Park  and  adjoining  parks,  the 
Water  Conservation  and  Flood  control  plans 
on  the  Mad,  the  Van  Dusen,  the  Eel  and  the 
Russian  rivers,  the  Increased  authorization 
and  completion  of  Point  Reyes  National  Park 
and  Seashore.  It  will  also  Include  the  vast 
multiple-use  and  recreational  potential  of 
the  Federally  owned  5.600,000  acres  of  the 
National  forests — I  repeat — 5.600.000  acres 
already  owned  by  the  Federal  Government — 
located  out  of  the  fog  belt,  immediately  to 
the  E^t  of  our  park  location — where  the 
weather  is  best  for  this  area.  We  will  have 
additional  Redwoods  in  our  plan — the  indus- 
try has  i)een  holding  thousands  of  acres  for 
preservation — it   will   consider   Redwoods   In 


the  Santa  Cruz  area  for  addition  to  State 
Parks.  We  should  also  remeniber  the  desper- 
ate need  to  preserve  open  space  areas  closer 
to  the  metro|:)Olitan  areas  of  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles.  It  includes  experiment  and 
research  of  Redwood  growth  and  products 
by  the  establishment  of  a  14.00  acre  Redwood 
National  Demonstration  Forest  ( Redwood 
purchase  unit)  to  be  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  area  near  the  National  Red- 
wood P.irk  and  the  Klamath  River. 

It  will  ultimately  Include  the  Inclusion  of 
Highway  101  Into  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  be  appropriately  labeled  the  Red- 
wood Parkway  because  of  Its  being  the  high- 
way that  links  all  the  Redwood  Parks  and 
S?ashores  (State  and  National)  together  in 
a  dramatic  and  bciutilul  regionr.l  plan  that 
we  call  "Redwoods-to-the-lSea". 

You  have  honored  me  by  asking  me  to 
come  to  our  beautiful  neighboring  city — 
S:in  FVancisco — to  tell  my  story.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  Southern  "anchor  post"  of  our 
bea'itifiil  and  beloved  Redwood  Empire -the 
"big  trees  "  are  generally  considered,  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  northern  "anchor  [xwt".  As 
venfic.ition.  the  Redwood  Empire  A.ssociation 
has  as  its  symbol — the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
and  a  Redw,)Od 

They  symbolize  the  Konomic  tie  that  exists 
between  these  two  great  and  marvelous 
area' — the  communities  and  people  that  live 
"in  between"  all  benefit  from  their  exi.=tence 

San  Francisco  Is  the  financial  "Mecca"  of 
the  Region — with  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  as 
the  vital  link  In  our  highway  system.  Were 
It  not  for  this  bridge  and  o«r  future  plans. 
the  orderly  economic  development  of  our 
North  Coast  would   be  completely  retarded. 

Of  equal  lniport;ince.  our  "Redwoods  For- 
ever" program  must  proceed  forward,  with  a 
lesser  amount  of  harassment. 

But  again.  I  must  remind  you  that  our 
two-[irongcd  'Redwoods  Forever"  and  otfier 
natural  resources  conservation  programs  are 
equally  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Northern 
area — Preservation  and  Proservation  (multi- 
ple-use conservation) — Parks  and  payrolls- 
Parks  and  seashores — Redwood  Giants  and 
Tree  Farms — Rivers  and  harbors—  Protection 
and  Development—  Flood  control  and  water 
conservation-Fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  Fishing  and  hunting — Water  resources 
development  and  pollution  abatement — 
Park  protection  and  good  forest  practices — 
Acquisition  and  development — People  and 
Trees. 

I  have  the  unique  privilege  and  challenge 
of  representing  all  schools  of  Conrervation 
thought — I  intend  to  do  just  that.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  tried  to  present  to 
you — a  New  Philosophy  in  Conservation— 
Redwoods-to-the-Sea — a  concept  that,  as  you 
can  see,  has  unlimited  possibilities,  providing 
we  can  have  the  cooperation  necessary,  to 
bring  it  into  being. 

We  have  big  people  to  match  our  moun- 
tains and  our  trees  -we  have  the  reason  for 
a  park — let's  have  the  reasonableness  and 
stature  to  achieve  It  together — we  ask  for 
your  help,  as  one  of  the  great  conservation 
organizations  of  the  world. 

By  achieving  our  mutual  purpose,  we  will 
serve  all  manklnd^both  present  and  future 
generations. 

We  have  Big  Trees  and  Big  plans — all  we 
need  is  big  people  to  put  them  together  In 
an  environment  of  reasonableness — this  Is  a 
Big  Country — It  requires  big  plans — This  Is 
Redwood  country — This  is  God's  country. 

"Redwoods  to  the  Sea  Concept"  (Acreages) 
prfservatton  and  proservation   (wise 

MtTLTIPLE-VSE) 

1.  Northern  Unit— 53.000  acres  (Del  NorU 
and  Humboldt  Counties) 

a.  National  Redwood  Park  and  Seashore — 
53,000  acres 

2.  Central  Unit— 80,736  acres  (Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  Counties) 

a.  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  and  five 
adjoining  State  Parks — 42,000  acres 
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b.  Kings  Range  Conservation  Area  and 
Seashore — 31,500  acres 

c.  Mendocino  State  Parks,  Beaches  and 
Recreation  Areas — 7,236  acres 

3.  Southern  Unit — 69,857  acres  (Marin, 
Sonoma  and  Napa  Counties) 

a.  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore — 53,500 
acres 

b.  John  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument — 
484  acres 

c    Mt.   Tamalpais  State   Park — 2.432   acres 

d.  Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park— 2.576 
acres 

e.  Stinson  State  Beach — 38  acres 

f    Golden  Gate  Headlands — 322  acres 

g    Tomales  Bay  State  Park — 1,018  acres 

h.  Sonoma  Coast  State  Beaches — 1,031 

1.  Fort  Ross  State  Historical  Monument — 
366  acres 

J.  Kruse  Rhododenron  State  Reserve — 317 
acres 

k.  Mailllards  Redwood  State  Park — 242 
acres 

1.  Angel  Island — 740  acres 

m.  Armstrong  Redwoods  State  Park — 440 
acres 

n.  Austin  Creek — 3.944  acres 

o.  Sugarloaf  Ridge — 1,520  acres 

p.  Bothe-Napa  Valley  State  Park— 1,002 
acres 

q  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  State  Park — 395 
acres 

STATE    PRESERVATtON 

4.  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Mateo 
Counties — 26,973  acres 

a.  Seven  existing  State  Parks — 26.973  acres 

5.  Historical  Monuments  Unit — 1,509  acres 

a.  Jack  London  Historical  State  Park — 40 
acres 

b.  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment— 27  acres 

c.  Sonoma  Historical  State  Park— 31  acres 

d.  Fort  Humboldt  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment— 11  acres 

e.  Proposed  Redwood  National  Monument 
(Tall  Trees  Unit)— 1,400  acres 

STATE    PROSERVATION 

6.  Jackson  State  Forest — 52,040  acres 

PRIVATE    PROSERVATION 

7.  Redwood  Industry  Recreation  Area 
Plan— 365,000  acres 

PUBLIC    PROSERVATION 

8.  U.S.  Forest  Service  Redwood  National 
Demonstration  Forest — 14,000  acres 

9.  U.S.  Forest  Service  National  Forests — 
5,600,000  acres 

a.  Marble  Mountain  Wilderness  Area — 
213,363  acres 

b.  Salmon-Trinity  Alps  Primitive  Area— 
223.300  acres 

c.  Middle  Eel  Yolla  Bolly  Wilderness  Area— 
108.451  acres 

TOTAL    PRESERVATION    AND    PROSERVATION    AREAS 
COMMITTED   TO    PUBLIC    USE — 6.263.115    ACRES 

"The  Redwood  Region — nearly  500  miles 
of  Pacific  shoreline." 


A  CONSERVATION  STALWART 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter,    ^ 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rAuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
signs  on  every  hand  to  indicate  America 
has  become  conservation  conscious — 
that  our  Nation  faces  a  crisis  if  prompt 
and  effective  steps  are  not  taken  to  pre- 
serve resources— particularly  of  water 
and  topsoll. 

The  impact  of  an  exploding  popula- 


tion on  these  resources  is  already  be- 
coming startlingly  clear,  for  we  have 
suddenly  become  aware  that  our  sub- 
surface water  supplies  we  once  consid- 
ered virtually  inexhaustible  are  being 
rapidly  depleted  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  there  are 
men  of  vision  who  many  years  ago  rec- 
ognized the  dangers  we  face.  They 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  edu- 
cating our  citizens  to  the  need  for  or- 
ganized action  to  mitigate  the  threat  of 
depleting  these  resources. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  soil-  and 
water-conservation  movement  for  many 
years,  and  a  widely  recognized  legal 
authority  in  this  field  is  Mr.  Arno  Wind- 
scheffel,  of  Smith  Center,  Kans.,  in  my 
congressional  district, 

Mr.  Windscheffel  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  Water  Resources  Board 
from  1955  to  1962,  and  was  elected  its 
chairman  twice  during  that  span.  In 
1960,  he  received  special  recognition 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of 
soil  and  water  conservation.  He  is  also 
recipient  of  the  Head  Gate  Award  of  the 
Four  States  Irrigation  Council. 

The  spring  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Kansas  Bar  Association  features  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Windscheffel.  His  article 
"Procedure  in  Formulating  Watershed 
Districts,"  gives  a  clear,  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Hope-Aiken  Act  and  how  citizens  may 
organize  to  form  a  watershed  district. 
Everyone  can  profit  from  reading  it  and 
I,  therefore,  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Procedure  in  Formulating  Watershed 
Districts 
(By  Arno  Windscheffel) 
In    1950    President    Truman    appointed    a 
commission  to  study  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources.    In  its  report  to  President  Truman, 
which  report  was  known  as  "The  Report  of 
the    President's    Water    Resources    Commis- 
sion,"  the   commission   made  the   following 
comment:     "The   nation's   welfare   Is   vitally 
Influenced  by  the  availability  of  water;  thus 
the  necessity  of  conserving  water  and  pre- 
venting   waste    has    engendered    a    mass    of 
state  and  federal  legislation." 

Each  day  since,  we  have  learned  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  our  nation's  water  and 
other  natural  resources.  The  mass  of  state 
and  federal  legislation  referred  to  by  the 
commission  is  still  going  on — and  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  In  1950.  Water  has  become 
a  greater  problem  than  ever,  and  our  courts 
have  had  to  take  a  new  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  caused  by  waste,  pollution,  and 
absence  of  water.  Our  courts  and  legisla- 
tors have  had  to  realize  that  where  water 
problems  are  concerned,  private  interests 
may  properly  be  subordinated  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  establishment  of  water  rights  and  the 
establishment  of  the  constitutionality  of 
these  rights  has  not  been  easy.  Water  has 
been  treated  differently  than  the  privilege 
of  using  other  kinds  of  property. 

A  court  whlcli  would  not  ordinarily  hesi- 
tate to  define  the  use  of  ordinary  property, 
Is  often  reluctant  to  define  the  use  of  water. 

After  the  devastating  floods  of  1951,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  In  1953  passed  what  Is 
now  known  as  "The  Watershed  District  Act." 

The  Act  was  designed  to  allow  citizens  of 
this  state  to  take  advantage  of  Public  Law 
566,  as  passed  by  the  83rd  Congress.  Public 
Law  566  Is  better  known  ae  the  "Hope-Alken 
Act,"  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   to   cooperate   with    the   states   and 


local  agencies  In  the  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  works  of  Improvement  for  soil  con- 
servation and  other  purposes. 

Under  the  Federal  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  when  requested  by 
the  proper  state  agencies  to: 

1.  Conduct  such  Investigations  and  sur- 
veys as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  plans 
for  public  improvement. 

2.  Prepare  plans  and  estimates  required 
for  adequate  engineering  evaluation. 

3.  Make  allocations  of  costs  for  the  vari- 
ous purposes,  to  show  the  basis  of  such  al- 
locations and  to  determine  whether  benefits 
exceed  costs  (must  be  on  a  ratio  of  one  lo 
one  or  better) . 

(This  work  Is  usually  done  by  the  local 
A.S.C.  Office.) 

4.  Cooperate  and  enter  Into  agreements 
with  and  to  furnish  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  local  organizations;  provided 
that  for  the  land  treatment  measures,  fed- 
eral assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
assistance  for  similar  practices  under  exist- 
ing national  programs. 

5.  Obtain  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  other  federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Kansas  Watershed  (District)  Act  Is 
merely  the  Implement,  or  tool,  with  which  to 
put  into  being,  or  comply  with,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Act. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  Water- 
shed District  Act,  we  need  to  get  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  difference  between  this  act 
and  various  other  water  and  flood  control 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  In  Kansas 

A  drainage  district  as  contemplated  in 
K.S.A.  24-102,  e£  seq..  Is  as  the  name  Im- 
plies. It  is  a  district  formulated  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  draining  excess  or  unwanted 
water  from  a  certain  area,  and  provides  the 
procedure  and  Implements  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  The  words,  "flood  control" 
may  be  found  in  all  of  the  various  acts  deal- 
ing with  water,  and  Is  mainly,  as  the  words 
Imply,  anything  which  will  minimize  or 
deter  the  effects  of  flood  waters. 

Irrigation  districts  are  districts  established 
according  to  K.S.A.  42-357.  et  seq  .  and  K.S.A 
42-701.  et  seq.  These  districts  are  formed, 
each  according  to  statutory  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  water  to  Irrigable 
lands  within  the  district. 

A  soil  conservation  and  water  district  is 
a  creature  of  our  statutes,  and  is  defined  In 
K.S.A.  2-1903.  It  Is  a  district  organized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  saving  our  soil  and  water 
and  preventing  erosion. 

A  watershed  district  may  Incorporate  por- 
tions of  all  the  acts  relating  to  drainage 
districts,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  soli 
conservation.  In  fact.  K.S.A.  24-1221  pro- 
vides as  follows:  "This  act  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  existing  laws  relating  to  drainage 
districts,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  soil  con- 
servation and  related  matters." 

It  is  obvious  that  to  control  or  attempt  to 
regulate  drainage,  flood  control,  irrigation 
and  soil  conservation  in  one  entire  water- 
shed, is  a  problem  too  large  for  any  one  in- 
dividual or  group  acting  lndef>endently.  or 
without  some  statutory  authority. 

Likewise,  since  watersheds  do  not  respect 
political  boundaries,  or  political  sub-divi- 
sions, the  problems  of  a  watershed  are  often 
too  comprehensive  to  be  solved  by  any  one 
county  or  township. 

Both  the  federal  government  and  our 
Kansas  Legislature  recognized  this  by  im- 
plementing P.L.  566  and  the  Kansas  Water- 
shed Act. 

The  necessary  steps  to  formulate  a  water- 
shed district  are  set  out  In  our  statute,  but 
to  go  through  it  without  some  outside  help 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  task. 

The  usual  procedure  is  as  follows: 

(a)  An  Interested  group,  or  groups,  of 
landowners  get  together  and  form  a  steering 
committee.  This  group  should  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  entire  watershed  and 
should  have  representation  from  each  sec- 
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tlon  of  the  landowners  of  the  watershed. 
This  becomes  moet  Important  at  the  time 
of  the  election. 

(b)  As  a  group  of  lawyers,  we  do  need  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  some  new  terms. 
These  are  all  set  out  In  K.S.A.  24-1202,  where 
we  find  such  terms  as  "district,"  "specific 
project."  "watershed."  "sub-watershed."  et 
cetera.  Since  the  meaning  of  all  these  Is  set 
out  In  the  statute,  we  need  not  dwell  on 
them  here.  If  you  are  starting  a  district.  I 
would  suggest  you  spend  some  time  with 
this  section  of  the  statute.  It  might  save 
time  later. 

(c)  The  circulating  of  the  petition  for  the 
formation  of  a  district  is  actually  the  first 
formal  act  of  the  steering  committee.  Tlie 
exact  form  for  this  petition  Is  set  out  In 
K.S.A.  24-1203  through  K.S.A.  24-1205.  and 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  petition,  after  sufficient  names  have 
been  subscribed,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  determines  If  suffi- 
cient names  have  been  afiixed.  This  de- 
termination Is  made  by  comparison  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  names  and  acreages, 
which  enumeration  is  made  and  verified  by 
a  landowner  within  the  district. 

The  petition  must  contain  20%  of  the 
landowners  and  25",  of  the  acres  within  the 
district.  This  is  a  bare  minimum,  and  It 
would  not  be  prudent  to  stop  with  a  bare 
minimum.  Names  and  ownerships  are 
sometimes  questioned,  and  not  counted,  and 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  election  is 
soon  to  follow,  and  it  will  require  a  majority 
of  those  voting  to  carry  the  election. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Resources.  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  must  pass  on  the  feasibility  of 
the  district  before  the  election. 

Thereafter,  if  the  petition  is  passed  by  the 
Chief  Engineer,  an  election  Is  called,  which 
must  strlcUy  comply  with  K  S-A.  24-1207. 

If  the  election  fails.  K  S.A.  24-1208  pro- 
vides how  the  expenses  Incurred  thus  far 
shall  be  handled. 

If  the  election  carries,  the  district  Is  Incor- 
porated, and  has  all  the  authority  usually 
conferred  on  any  public  municipality. 

After  the  Incorporation,  the  board  formu- 
lates the  general  plan  of  the  new  district. 
This  Is  most  Important,  and  should  be  given 
adequate  consideration. 

The  problems  confronting  the  board  are 
varied  and.  In  many  Instances  are  of  consid- 
erable consequence. 

The  cost  of  the  project  can  be  paid  for  by 
no-fund  warrants  or  the  sale  of  Improvement 
bonds. 

The  payment  of  the  project  Is  the  root  of 
most.  If  not  all.  of  the  opposition  to  the  dis- 
trict. This  portion  should  be  given  a  most 
practical  approach,  even  before  the  election. 

The  warrants  or  improvement  bonds  can 
be  repaid  by  two  or  possibly  three  methods: 

1.  An  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  whole  district. 

2.  An  assessment  on  a  benefit  area. 

3.  Combination  of  ad  valorem  and  assess- 
ment of  benefit  area. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  dis- 
tricts, both  those  which  have  carried  and 
those  which  have  failed,  that  the  root  of 
most  of  their  trouble  was  a  clash  between 
the  owners  of  land  in  the  upper  areas  of  the 
watershed,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  owners. 

The  upper  owners  contend  that  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  benefits,  accrue  to  the  lower 
owners,  and  that  the  whole  costs  should  be 
borne  by  the  lower  owners.  Thus,  any  tax 
on  the  upper  owners  is  unjust  and  with  no 
benefits  returned. 

The  lower  owners,  on  the  other  band,  con- 
tend that  the  trouble  originates  with  the 
upper  owners,  and  therefore  It  Is  the  upper 
owners  who  should  be  picking  up  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  tab. 

Also,  those  on  the  lower  portions  argue 
that  the  upper  owners  will  have  the  Im- 
p>ounded  waler.  the  Improved  drainage,  and 
recreational  benefits. 

Our   neighboring   state   of   Nebraska   has 


only  the  ad  valorem  tax,  and  therefore  the 
districts  do  not  need  to  establish  a  "benefit 
area."  In  practice,  this  seems  to  have 
worked  better  than  our  Kansas  plan. 

If  you  are  asked  to  assist  In  the  formation 
of  a  watershed  district,  from  actual  experi- 
ence I  can  advise  you  to  make  every  effort  to 
have  a  plan,  before  election,  whereby  the 
upp>er  and  lower  landowners  will  not  start 
feuding. 

Have  the  plan  well-publicized,  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  election  in  order  to  keep  down 
rumors  and  half-truths.  Let  each  land- 
owner know  approximately  what  the  project 
will  cost. 

A  bit  of  sage  advice.  If  there  is  a  young. 
Inexperienced,  unsuspecting  lawyer  in  your 
community,  suggest  to  the  steering  commit- 
tee that  they  employ  him  Instead  of  you. 


A  CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
journalistic  endeavor  truly  in  the  public 
interest  the  Chicago  Tribime  assigned  its 
famed  international  reporter  Chesly 
Manly  to  report  on  foreign  aid.  I  believe 
his  analysis  is  worthy  of  review  by  the 
Members  and  I  insert  his  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Critical  Look  at  Foreign  Aid 
(A    series    of    four    penetrating    articles    by 

Chesly  Manly,  Chicago  Tribune  staff  writer, 

reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov. 

13-16.  1966) 

U.S.    OVERSEAS    AID    COST    SOARS    TO     10    BILLIONS 

(Foreign  aid  has  reached  almost  incompre- 
hensible magnitude  and  complexity  since  It 
began  as  an  emergency  relief  undertaking  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Even  the  Marshall 
pKan,  which  promised  to  put  an  end  to  for- 
eign aid.  was  a  relatively  small.  5-year.  15  bil- 
lion dollar  program  for  17  nations.  Foreign 
aid  now  goes  to  97  countries,  and  five  terri- 
tories and  costs  more  than  10  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Few  members  of  Congress,  let  alone 
the  general  public,  are  fully  informed  about 
its  scope  and  effects.  This  comprehensive 
analysis,  by  Chesly  Manly  of  The  Tribune 
staff,  who  has  read  six  volumes  of  congres- 
sional committee  hearings  and  Interviewed 
leading  experts  on  the  problem.) 

Washington,  November  12. — The  United 
States  foreign  aid  program  has  reached  an 
annual  cost  of  about  10  billion  dollars,  in- 
cluding interest  on  money  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance It.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  total 
cost  of  foreign  aid  in  the  post-war  period 
since  July  1,  1945.  will  be  more  than  150 
billion  dollars. 

The  ramifications  and  consequences  of  this 
colossal  dissipation  of  national  wealth  are 
complex  and  bewildering.  There  Is  Increas- 
ing concern  about  the  Impact  of  such  spend- 
ing on  the  economic  and  financial  condition 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States,  but 
congressional  majorities  repress  whatever 
doubts  they  have  and  approve  It,  year  alter 
year. 

Changing  world  conditions  and  new  con- 
ceptions have  vastly  altered  the  program  since 
It  began  after  World  War  II  aa  a  series  of 
emergency  relief  and  economic  recovery 
measures.  Intended  to  halt  the  advance  of 
communism.  The  Johnson  administration 
now  presents  it  as  a  permanent  program,  and 
one  that  would  be  necessary  If  there  were  no 
communist  threat. 


Population  explosion  an  alarm  element 

The  most  alarming  element  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  population  In  the  poor  nations  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  which  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  and  will  feed  them  and  which  have 
neglected  their  agricultural  production  in 
favor  of  grandiose  industrialization  plans. 
Administration  officials  and  demographers  In 
the  leading  universities  admit  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  produce  food  to  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  where  populations  are  Increasing  nt 
the  rate  of  2.5  to  3  percent  a  year — doubling 
in  about  25  years. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration  has  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility.  The  President, 
addreesing  the  American  Legion  convention 
on  Aug.  30.  extended  his  "war  on  poverty" 
to  the  whole  world.  It  is  "our  aim  in  Asia." 
as  it  has  been  heretofore  in  Europe,  he  said, 
to  "root  out  the  very  causes  of  war  poverty." 

The  President  remarked  that  communl.sm 
exploits  poverty  and  misery;  but  the  United 
States'  destiny  Is  so  interwoven  with  the 
world's,  he  said,  that  "our  responsibility 
would  be  just  as  real  In  the  absence  of  the 
communist  threat." 

Experts  of  the  United  Nations  food  and 
agriculture  organization  (PAO),  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  and  the 
papulation  research  centers  of  the  univer- 
sities agree  that  present  trends  soon  will  pro- 
duce a  world  food  shortage.  Unless  these 
trends  are  reversed  miraculously,  the  fright- 
ening prospect  will  be  mass  starvation,  riots. 
and  revolutions.  The  four  horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse — war.  famine.  p>estilence.  and 
death — will  take  their  toll  of  millions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

May  Not  Be  Able  To  Feed  All 

Dr.  N.  R.  Danlelian,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  association,  says 
that  the  United  States,  having  accepted  re- 
sponsibility before  the  world  for  the  food 
requirements  of  the  poor  nations,  may  be 
compelled  in  the  next  live  years  to  tell  them 
it  cannot  feed  them.  Then,  he  says,  the 
Communists  will  accuse  the  United  States  of 
responsibility  for  mass  starvation. 

If  Dr.  Danlelian  seems  unduly  pessimistic, 
officials  of  the  Johnson  administration  are 
scarcely  less  so.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvlUe  Freeman,  testifying  on  the  adminis- 
tration's new  "food  for  freedom"  program 
before  the  Senate  agriculture  committee, 
said  the  United  States  "cannot  by  Itself  do 
the  gigantic  long-term  Job  of  feeding  an  ex- 
ploding population  In  all  the  food  deficit 
areas  of  the  world." 

Looks  Ahead  15  Years 
In  the  next  15  years.  Freeman  said,  the 
world's  population,  now  3.5  billion,  will  in- 
crease by  one  billion,  and  "four-fifths  of  the 
increase  will  occur  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  fertility  of  the  people  has  out- 
strlpp>ed  the  fertility  of  the  soil." 

Already.  Freeman  said,  millions  of  people 
in  the  so-called  "developing"  nations  die 
because  malnutrition  has  sapped  their  re- 
sistance to  childhood  diseases,  and  millions 
who  survive  are  permanently  handicapped, 
physically  or  mentally. 

Mass  starvation  was  prevented  In  India 
this  year  by  emergency  wheat  shipments 
from  the  United  States,  which  were  Increased 
to  the  limit  of  port  and  Internal  distribution 
facilities  and  are  expected  to  reach  10  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  bo. 
there  have  been  severe  local  shortages  and 
riots  in  some  cities.  India's  fxjpulation.  now 
600  million,  will  Increase  to  695  million  by 
1980  if  present  trends  continue.  In  14  years 
It  will  Increase  by  as  much  as  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Projects  Vast  Increase 
If  agriculture  production  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries continues  to  Increase  only  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  2.6  per  cent  a  year,  Secretary 
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Freeman  said,  their  food  aid  needs  will  In- 
crease from  18  million  tons  In  1966  to  25 
million  tons  by  1970.  42  million  tons  by  1975, 
and  62  million  tons  by  1980.  The  United 
States  has  been  supplying  food  aid  of  about 

14  milhon  tons  a  year  under  public  law  480. 
The  total  cost,  from  July  1,  1954,  thru  Dec. 
31.  1965,  was  20.59  billion  dollars. 

Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  director  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity's center  for  population  studies,  told 
the  House  agriculture  committee  that  the 
underdeveloped  nations  now  produce  650 
million  tons  of  food  a  year.  To  take  care  of 
the  people  already  born  and  those  "we  can- 
not  prevent   from    being   born   In    the   next 

15  years,"  he  said,  "we  are  going  to  have  to 
increase  food  production  in  the  less  developed 
countries  by  300  million  tons,  even  If  we 
maintain  the  present  very  inadequate  levels 
of  nutrition. 

"To  Increase  the  level  of  nutrition  half- 
way to  what  it  ought  to  be  would  mean  an 
Increase  of  400  million  tons.  These  figures 
are  so  large  they  are  hard  to  comprehend. 
In  order  to  Increase  the  food  production  by 
300  millions  tons,  a  capital  Investment  of 
about  80  billion  dollars  will  be  required  over 
the  next  15  years." 

The  best  way  to  comprehend  Dr.  Revelle's 
figures  Is  to  compare  them  with  the  declining 
resei^'e  stocks  of  the  major  grain  exporting 
countries — the  United  States.  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Australia.  According  to  a  re- 
cent P.  A.  O.  report,  reserve  stocks  of  wheat 
In  these  four  countries  totaled  39.9  million 
tons  In  1965  and  the  forecast  for  1966  was 
30.9  million  tons.  The  United  States  ex- 
pected 1966  carryovers  of  about  15.5  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  51  million  tons  of  coarse 
grains. 

Don't  support  arguments 

For  years  the  food  aid  program  has  been 
justified  by  the  executive  branch  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  good  use  of  "surplus" 
agricultural  products  which  could  not  be 
sold  on  the  domestic  market,  but  the  sur- 
pluses now  are  too  low  to  support  that  argu- 
ment. Wheat  stocks  were  down  to  536  mil- 
lion bushels  on  July  1.  Corn  stocks  were 
estimated  at  950  million  bushels  on  Oct.  1 
and  all  feed  grains  together  were  estimated 
at  47  million  tons.  These  reserves  are  below 
normal  emergency  stockpile  requirements. 

Therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the  1966 
"food  for  peace"  act  [Congress  rejected  "food 
for  freedom")  Is  "to  use  the  agricultural 
productivity  of  the  United  States  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  assistance  to  those  countries 
that  are  determined  to  Improve  their  own 
agricultural  production."  There  no  longer 
Is  a  surplus  requirement  for  food  aid.  The 
new  objective  Is  to  give  the  hungry  Asians. 
Africans,  and  Latin  Americans  what  they  like 
to  eat.  mainly  wheat  and  rice. 

Authorizes  credit  sales 
In  addition  to  funds  left  over  from  previ- 
ous authorizations,  the  new  law  authorizes 
commitments  of  2.5  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
two  years.  Besides  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, as  under  the  old  law.  the  new  act  au- 
thorizes dollar  credit  sales,  repayable  in  20 
years,  after  a  two-year  grace  period,  with  In- 
terest of  1  per  cent  during  the  grace  period 
and  2'i  per  cent  thereafter. 

Congress  appropriated  2.198  billion  dollars 
for  economic  assistance  and  792  million  dol- 
lars for  military  assistance  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  a  total  of  2.99  billion.  Counting 
food  aid,  the  total  authorization  of  new 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year  is  6.49  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Rep.  Otto  Passman  [D.,  La.],  chairman  of 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriations  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
says  that  the  administration  requested  and 
Congress  authorized  more  than  8  billion  dol- 
lars of  new  spending  and  lending  authority 


this  year,  counting  all  the  many  "spigots"  of 
foreign  aid.     He  says  that  the  pipe  line  al- 
ready contained   16.9   billion  dollars  of  un- 
expended balances  from  previous  years. 
Total  will  rise 

The  most  significant  figure,  however.  Is 
what  the  government  actually  spends  on  for- 
eign aid  each  year,  and  the  department  of 
commerce  is  the  best  source  of  that  Informa- 
tion, The  net  total  of  grants  and  credits, 
after  deducting  all  repayments,  was  5.038 
billion  dollars  in  calendar  year  1965.  This 
year  the  total  will  be  closer  to  6  billion  be- 
cause of  Increased  food  shipments  to  India 
and  economic  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam. 

TTie  net  total  of  grants  and  credits  from 
July  1.  1945.  thru  Dec.  31,  1965.  according  to 
the  departmer't  of  commerce,  was  102  49  bil- 
lion dollars.  TTils  will  exceed  108  billion  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  about  one-third  of 
the  present  federal  debt  of  327  billion  dollars. 
Interest  on  the  debt  now  costs  13  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  of  which  4.3  billions  must  be  at- 
tributed to  money  borrowed  for  foreign  aid. 
Thus  the  total  annual  cost  Is  at  least  10  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Rep  Passman  says  the  total  cost  of  foreign 
aid.  including  39  billion  dollars  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  was  142  billion  dollars  at 
the  end  of  1965.  This  would  indicate  a  total 
cost  of  about  152  billion  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

statistics  used  in  foreign  aid 
termed  phony 

Washington.  November  13.— Congress  is 
told  year  after  year  that  foreign  aid  spending 
Is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product  .^nd  could  not  possibly  endanger  the 
economy  or  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  world's 
richest  I'.ation. 

Rep.  Otto  Pixssman  [D..  La  ] ,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  that  handles 
foreign  aid  appropriations  and  knows  more 
about  It  than  any  other  member  of  Congress, 
says  the  G.N.P.  argument  is  phony.  The 
G.N. P.,  he  explains,  is  simply  the  total  of 
all  payments  in  public  and  private  transac- 
tions and  is  swollen  as  much  by  inflation  as 
by  Increases  in  productivity. 

Rxisk  acknowledges  cost 

One  per  cent  of  the  present  G.N.P.  of  700 
billion  dollars  a  year  is  7  billion  dollars,  which 
Is  more  than  5  per  cent  of  all  the  money 
1 134  3  billion  dollars]  collected  from  the  pub- 
lic by  the  federal  government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently 
acknowledged  before  the  Senate  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  that  foreign  aid  of  all  types 
now  costs  about  1  per  cent  of  the  G.N.P. 

Foreign  aid  has  accounted  for  one-third  of 
the  present  federal  debt  of  327  billion  dollars, 
on  which  the  annual  interest  cost  is  13  bil- 
lion. Hence  one-third  of  the  interest  cost, 
or  4.3  billion,  must  be  added  to  determine 
the  total  annual  cost,  which  Is  more  than 
10  billion  dollars.  Including  Interest,  the 
net  grand  total  since  July  1.  1945.  will  be 
more  than  150  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Puts  damper  on  baiiks 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  accumulated 
a  total  aet  deficit  of  $31,262,000,000  In  its 
international  payments  balance  In  16  years, 
1950  thru  1965.  There  was  a  deficit  each 
year  except  1957,  when  receipts  in  foreign 
transactions  exceeded  payments  by  500  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  government  reduced  the  deficit  from 
3  billion  In  1964  to  1.3  billion  In  1965  by 
putting  pressure  on  banks  and  Industrial 
firms  to  limit  loans  and  Investments  over- 
seas, thus  putting  a  damper  on  profitable  en- 
terprise. But  the  deficit  is  expected  to  be 
about  1 .8  billion  this  year. 

When  the  United  States  spends  more  than 
It  earns  in  oversea*  tranaactlons,  foreigner* 


accumulate  dollar  balances,  which  are  pay- 
able In  gold.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  United 
States  decUned  from  23.25  billion  on  Dec. 
31,  1952,  to  13.73  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1965. 
The  gold  reserve  is  still  going  down.  On  Oct. 
21  it  dropped  to  13  25  billion. 

Gold  holdings  of  other  countries,  not  in- 
cluding the  communist  bloc,  increased  from 
13.02  billion  on  Dec.  31.  1952,  to  28.2  billion 
on  Dec.  31.  1965.  This  Increase  was  greater 
than  the  United  States  loss  because  the  other 
countries  bought  some  newly  mined  gold 
and  some  that  was  sold  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  to  pay  for  wheat  Imports. 

Could  divest  United  States 

On  Dec.  31,  1965.  foreigners  still  held  dollar 
claims  of  29,07  billion  against  the  United 
States.  15,34  billion  more  than  its  vanishing 
gold  stock.  The  foreigners  could  divest  the 
United  States  of  its  remaining  gold  over- 
night. 

Bankers  say  the  foreigners  are  restrained 
from  doing  that  not  because  of  their  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  dollar  but  be- 
cause of  their  realization  that  a  financial 
crisis  in  the  United  States  would  have  world- 
wide repercussions. 

Administration  officials  deny  that  foreign 
aid  has  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  adverse 
balance  of  payments.  Rusk  told  the  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee  that  the  United 
Slates,  in  assisting  foreign  countries,  is  "in 
the  business  of  exporting  United  Stales  goods 
and  services,  not  United  States  dollars," 

Offshore  purchases  under  the  aid  program 
declined  from  nearly  one  billion  dollars  in 
fiscal  year  1960  to  515  million  In  fiscal  1964, 
It  will  be  down  to  400  million  in  fiscal  1967. 
Rusk  said.  Taking  into  account  repayments 
on  past  aid.  the  net  impact  on  the  balance 
of  pajTnents  this  year  will  be  only  214  mil- 
lion, he  said. 

Tell  adverse  effects 
Dr,  N.  R,  Danlelian.  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  association,  who 
is  the  author  of  an  authoritative  work  on 
the  balance  of  payments  problem,  and  Pass- 
man contend  th.il  foreign  aid  adversely  af- 
fects the  balance  of  payments  even  when  the 
money  is  spent  in  the  United  Slates  with 
letters  of  credit,  issued  by  American  banks 
and  charged  to  the  United  States  treasury. 
Then  the  aid  recipients  use  dollars  that 
might  otherwise  be  spent  in  the  United  Slates 
to  pay  for  imports  from  other  countries. 
Total  military  economic  summary  of  U.S.  net 
foreign  aid  {less  all  repayments) .  from 
July  1,  1945,  through  Dec.  31,  1965,  by  areas 
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Exceeds  Red  debt 

Latin  American  countries,  for  example, 
use  dollars  earned  from  the  sale  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  bananas  to  pay  for  French  per- 
fume and  champagne,  Scotch  whisky,  and 
European  automobiles.  The  Europeans  thus 
accumulate  more  dollar  claims  against 
American  gold. 

The  federal  debt  increased  69  billion  dol- 
lars, from  258,6  billion  on  July  1,  1945,  to 
327.6  billion  on  Oct.  21,  1966.  According  to 
official  reports  received  by  Passman,  the  fed- 
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eral  debt  of  321  billion  on  Dec.  31.  1965.  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  debt  of  all  other  non- 
communist  countries  by  93  9  billion  dollars. 
It  exceeded  the  combined  debt  of  all  other 
countries  in  the  world.  Including  the  com- 
munist bloc,  by  37.2  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  the  federal  govern- 
ment paid  out  137.59  billion  dollars  and  took 
in  134  38  billion,  incurring  a  deficit  of  3.21 
billion.  This  year,  receipts  are  estimated  at 
145  billion,  but  the  cash  outflow  is  expected 
to  be  much  higher. 

The  federal  debt  and  the  annual  Interest 
cost  will  continue  to  rise,  and  continued 
deflclt  financing  will  increase  Inflationary 
pressure  on  the  dollar.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  declined  57  per  cent 
since  1940,  and  the  present  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  is  about  4  per  cent  a 
year. 

Generous  with   U.S.  funds 

Yet  many  proponents  of  foreign  aid  insist 
that  we  are  not  spending  enough  on  It.  Dr. 
Roger  Revelle,  director  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity's population  studies  center,  told  the 
House  agriculture  committee  that  our  for- 
eign aid  spending  "ought  to  be  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  G  N.P  "  and  said  "we  could  easily 
spare  it."  That  would  be  35  to  70  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Sen.  Joseph  E.  Clark  [D.,  Pa.],  a  member 
of  the  foreign  relations  committee,  said  his 
only  regret  was  that  the  administration  had 
not  requested  enough  money  for  foreign  aid. 
Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  of  Harvard, 
former  ambassador  to  India,  chlded  the  aid 
agency  for  not  pressing  the  administration 
for  more  money. 

Rusk  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  are 
limits  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  did  say  "there  are  some  limits 
to  the  levels  of  aid  which  can  be  effectively 
used  In  the  long  run  " 

Food  is  biggf^t  problem 

There  Is  as  much  disagreement  about  the 
effectiveness  of  foreign  aid  in  the  recipient 
countries  as  there  is  about  Its  Impact  on 
the  economy  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States. 

The  biggest  problem  in  all  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  is 
food.  Dr.  Raymond  Ewell,  vice  president  for 
research  of  State  University  of  New  York, 
told  the  House  agriculture  committee  that 
since  1960  there  has  been  "an  ominous  slow- 
ing down"  of  food  production  per  capita  in 
all  these  countries,  particularly  in  India. 

Ewell  has  lived  and  traveled  extensively 
In  India  and  Is  a  recognized  authority  rn 
that  country.  India  has  received  American 
aid  of  about  7  billion  dollars  since  the  first 
of  it  socialistic  five-year  plans  was  launched 
with  multilateral  foreign  assistance  in  1951. 

More  crises  to  come 

Massive  American  aid  has  pulled  India 
thru  a  major  food  crisis  this  year,  but  Ewell 
said  there  will  be  greater  crises  In  the  next 
15  years,  as  India's  population,  now  500  mil- 
lion,  increases  by  200  million. 

India  will  never  be  able  to  feed  its  popu- 
lation, he  said,  unless  its  birth  rate  is  greatly 
reduced  and  its  agriculture  production  is 
greatly  increased. 

As  for  Latin  America,  which  Is  receiving 
United  States  aid  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Lincoln  Gordon,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  and  coordinator  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program,  told  the  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee  that  the  G  N.  P. 
of  Latin  American  countries  has  gone  up 
between  5  5  and  6  per  cent  a  year  In  the  last 
two  years,  which  would  be  2.5  per  cent  a 
year  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

He  said  this  increase  was  in  real  terms,  as 
measured  by  1962  United  States  dollars, 
which  would  exclude  the  effects  of  Inflation. 
Sen.  Frank  Lausche  (D..  O  |  remarked  that 
an  increase  Ol  2  5  per  cent  a  year  In  the  per 
capita  O.  N.  P.  is  not  much  in  countries 
where  it  Is  only  $70  or  $80.  but  Gordon  said 


the  per  capita  G.  N.  P.  averages  about  $300 
in  Latin  America. 

Drop  despite  aid 

A  table  submitted  by  the  state  department 
shows  that  the  per  capita  G.  N.  P.  of  Brazil, 
which  has  a  population  of  80  million,  by  far 
the  largest  in  Latin  America,  was  $174  In 
1960.  $180  In  1961  (the  year  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  was  launched  ].  $184  In 
1962.  $181  in  1963,  $172  in  1964,  and  $175  in 
1965.  Thus  there  has  been  an  actual  decline 
in  spite  of  Alliance  for  Progress  aid. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbright  |D.,  Ark.],  chairman 
of  the  foreign  relations  committee,  quoted 
this  p.xssage  from  a  new  boolc  entitled  "Power 
and  Impotence."  by  two  professors,  Edmund 
Stillman  and  William  Pfafif; 

"Anglo-Saxon,  largely  Protestant,  middle 
class,  mostly  white  North  America  cannot 
presume  to  devise  a  Great  Society  for  the 
Iberian,  Indian.  Catholic,  illiterate  civiliza- 
tion ol  Latin  America  nor  should  we  delude 
ourselves  that  we  are  much  loved  in  Latin 
America.  .  .  .  We  are  not.  .  .  .  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  .  .  .  has  been  marred  by  taints 
of  bribery.  It  Is  In  effect  a  subsidy  to  client 
states." 

Way  to  repay  Russia 

Sen  John  J.  Williams  |R..  Del  |  quoted 
from  an  article  in  Barron's  Weekly,  reporting 
that  the  resumption  of  aid  to  Indonesia. 
Ghana,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  India 
would  help  them  repay  huge  debts  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indonesia  owes  the  Russians 
more  than  one  billion  dollars. 

Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  United  Arab  Re- 
public owes  the  communist  bloc  countries 
1.6  billion  dollars  for  economic  aid  and  an 
undisclosed  amount,  estimated  at  more  than 
one  billion,  for  military  aid. 

Rusk  denied  that  United  States  aid  could 
be  used  to  service  debts  owed  to  the  com- 
munist countries.  It  Is  no  secret,  however, 
that  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop,  normally  a 
big  producer  of  foreign  exchange,  Is  heavily 
mortgaged  for  Russian  aid. 

India  has  received  7  billion  dollars,  com- 
munist Yugoslavia  2.63  billion,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  1  08  billion  of  aid  from 
the  United  States.  At  a  recent  conference 
in  New  Delhi,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
of  India.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
Nasser  adopted  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the 
United  States  In  effect  to  stop  bombing  North 
Viet  Nam  and  get  out  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
Nothing  was  said  about  Nasser's  50,000  troops 
In  Yemen. 

SEES    FISCAL   CRISIS   OVER   AID   SPENDING 

Washington.  November  14. — Dr.  N.  R. 
Danlellan.  a  recognized  authority  on  the  ef- 
fects of  foreign  aid  spending,  believes  the 
United  States  is  approaching  a  fiscal  and 
monetary  crisis  because  of  its  chronic  Inter- 
national payments  deficit  and  consequent 
loss  of  gold.  Since  1945,  foreign  aid,  includ- 
ing interest  payments,  has  cost  the  American 
people  150  billion  dollars. 

Daniellan  also  says  the  time  is  coming, 
probably  In  five  years,  when  the  United 
States,  having  accepted  an  obligation  to  feed 
the  enormous  populations  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  will  be  compelled  to  say 
we  cannot  do  that. 

"Then  the  Communists  will  accuse  us  of 
responsibility  for  mass  starvation,"  he  said 
In  an  interview.  "After  having  spent  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  on  foreign  aid,  it  will  be 
bitter  fruit  for  us  to  be  accused  of  causing 
starvation.  We  cannot  feed  the  world  and 
we  should  not  accept  that  responsibility.  " 

Danlellan  Is  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  association,  a  group  of 
American  corporations  engaged  in  interna- 
tional o[>€ratlons. 

He  testifies  before  committees  of  Congress 
on  foreign  aid  each  year  and  has  been  com- 
mended by  leaders  of  both  houses  for  his 
studies  of  the  problems  Involved. 

He  was  born  In  Constantinople  In  1906, 
came  to  this  country  In  1923,  and  took  his 
B.A  .    MA.,    and    PhD.    degrees    at    Harvard, 


where    he    taught    economics    from    1929    to 
1935. 

Tied  to  exports 

Danlellan's  organization  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  book  titled  "The  United  States  Bal- 
ance of  Payments,"  which  concludes  that 
"the  deleterious  consequences  of  foreign  aid 
on  the  balance  of  payments  are  much  great- 
er than  the  figures  officially  admitted." 

The  official  argument  is  that  foreign  aid 
is  tied  to  United  States  exjxirts  and  has  n.a 
substantial  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  this  takes  no  account  of  the  so- 
called  "substitution  effect." 

Countries  whose  Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  subsidized  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  use  the  dollar  proceeds  of  their  ex- 
pKirts  to  pay  for  Imports  from  third  coun- 
tries, thus  upsetting  the  United  States 
payments  balance  The  book  published  by 
Danlellan's  group  asserts: 

"On  the  record,  the  contribution  of  for- 
eign aid  In  all  Its  forms  to  (annual]  deficits 
Is  certainly  close  to  750  million  dollars.  If 
the  "substitution  effect,'  Is  added.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  total  contri- 
bution of  this  sector  of  government  pro- 
grams abroad  exceeds  one  billion  dollars." 
Eight  billion  a  year 

In  trade  and  other  private  transactions 
with  foreign  countries,  there  is  a  small  sur- 
plus most  years,  'Jut  government  spending 
abroad  for  all  purposes.  Including  foreign 
aid.  has  averaged  about  eight  billion  dollars 
a  year  since  1945  and  the  deficit  In  the  gov- 
ernment's account  has  averaged  3.4  billion 
dollars  in  recent  years.  The  accumulated 
net  balance  of  payments  deflclt  from  1950  to 
1965.  Inclusive,  was  31.26  billion  dollars. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  gold  reserve 
declined  from  23  25  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1952, 
to  13.73  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1965.  Foreign 
short-term  dollar  claims  against  the  United 
States,  redeemable  in  gold.  Increased  in  the 
same  period  from  10.54  to  29.07  billion 
dollars. 

Gold  holdings  increase 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  [D..  Mo.]  said  his 
staff  had  found  that  during  the  last  10  years 
gold  holdings  have  been  Increased  650  per 
cent  hy  Spain,  500  per  cent  by  Prance,  and 
480  per  cent  by  West  Germany. 

"In  fact,  every  country  except  the  United 
States — Including  Canada  and  England— has 
increased  Its  gold  In  the  last  10  years,  altho 
Canada  would  not  have  done  so  If  It  hadn't 
started  selling  wheat  for  gold  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,"  Symington  said.  He  asked  Dan- 
lellan: 

"If  we  continue  to  print  money  which  we 
pledge  can  be  redeemed  in  gold  without  our 
having  adequate  gold  resources,  does  not 
that  mean  that  we  are  approaching  slowly 
but  surely  some  form  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
crisis?" 

"I  think  Inevitably."  Daniellan  said,  "the 
dollar  Is  acceptable  to  the  extent  that  the 
other  government  has  confidence  that  it  can 
be  converted  into  gold.  We  must  dl&abuse 
ourselves  of  the  Idea  that  we  can  solve  this 
problem  by  continually  printing  money  or 
creating  an  international  agency  to  print 
money." 

Daniellan  is  not  against  foreign  aid.  but 
he  says  it  should  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  helping  people  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

Solve  own  problems 

"These  people  must  go  to  work  and  solve 
their  own  problems.  We  can  help  them  but 
money  and  materials  won't  do  the  Job.  They 
must  have  Internal  organizations  and  trained 
personnel  and  above  all  a  willingness  to  work 
Almost  a  cultural  revolution  Is  required  for 
economic  development." 

Danlellan  said  President  Truman's  so- 
called  Point  Four  (technical  assistance]  pro- 
gram was  a  good  Idea  but  has  "blossomed 
Into  a  Marshall  plan  of  shoveling  out  dollars 
for  aid  to  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa." 

"This  Is  no  way  to  promote  economic  de- 
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Telopment,"  he  said.  "If  we  give  them  tech- 
nical assistance,  at  their  Invitation,  they  will 
learn  how  to  solve  their  own  problems.  We 
cannot  do  It  for  them.  Neither  can  their 
governments." 

No  brain  monopoly 

"There  Is  no  monopoly  of  brains  In  gov- 
ernment. These  countries  must  have  de- 
centralization and  diversification  of  organi- 
zations engaged  In  economic  development. 
Individual  and  cooperative  enterprises  give 
greater  promise  than  government  activities." 

Danlellan  cited  India  as  a  classic  example 
of  the  failure  of  socialist  central  planning, 
aided  by  massive  foreign  aid,  to  promote 
economic  development  or  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

Since  1948,  India  has  received  aid  of  more 
than  seven  billion  dollars  from  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  getting  1.3  billion  dollars 
a  year  from  the  international  Aid  India  con- 
sortium. Including  435  mllUon  dollars  from 
the  United  States,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  United  States  food  for  peace  aid,  and 
about  half  of  all  the  so-called  soft  loans  of 
the  International  Development  association. 

Trade  deficit  increases 

Despite  all  this  aid,  its  trade  deflclt  has 
Increased  and  its  foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  declined  alarmingly.  Its  per  capita 
gross  national  product.  In  Inflated  current 
prices,  increased  from  $65  in  1953  to  $74  In 
1962  and  the  rate  of  Increase  has  since  de- 
clined. 

India's  greatest  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
It  does  not  produce  enough  food  for  its 
population,  which  increased  from  356.000.000 
in  1951.  when  it  launched  its  first  flve-year 
program  with  large-scale  foreign  aid,  to  500,- 
000,000  I  estimated]  in  1965  and  is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  2.5  per  cent,  more  than  12,000,000 
a  year. 

""Suddenly  they  have  discovered  that  their 
economic  planning  was  not  wise,  because  it 
was  not  focused  on  agricultural  production," 
Daniellan  said.  "It  should  have  been  obvious 
to  the  socialist  planners  that  increased  food 
production  was  their  greatest  need,  but  they 
depended  upon  the  United  States  for  food 
and  concentrated  their  resources  on  indus- 
trial development." 

Grain  yields  rise  slowly 
Danlellan  noted  that  total  grain  yields 
(including  rice[  an  acre  in  India  are  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  Japan's.  Yields 
In  India  averaged  about  651  pounds  an  acre 
in  1901-05  and  671  pounds  an  acre  from  1961 
to  1963,  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  60  years. 
Danlellan,  who  has  traveled  extensively  In 
India,  said  that  country  could  become  self- 
sufficient  In  food  production  by  encouraging 
birth  control  and  Improving  Its  agriculture. 
Large-scale  capital  investment  for  farm 
implements,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  herbicides, 
and  irrigation  would  be  required  to  modern- 
ize India's  primitive  agriculture  but  its  food 
problem  could  be  solved.  Just  as  the  Japanese 
have  solved  It,  Danlellan  said.  India's  popu- 
lation is  390  a  square  mile  and  Japan's  Is 
690. 

Prevent  private  investment 
"In  the  field  of  fertilizer,  which  has  be- 
come critical,  the  government  has  insisted 
until  recently  that  they  will  not  have  any 
outside  firms  unless  the  government  has  con- 
trol over  a  majority  of  the  stock.  There  are 
price  controls,  and  the  government  Insists 
on  controlling  the  distribution  of  fertilizer. 
"There  are  many  situations  of  this  kind, 
which  have  prevented  private  investors,  both 
Indian  and  foreign,  from  making  their  con- 
tribution. Whereas  foreign  governments  are 
lending  1.3  billion  dollars  a  year  thru  the 
Aid  India  consortium,  private  investment  In 
India  from  all  over  the  world  has  been  In  the 
neighborhood  of  60  to  70  million  dollars  a 
year." 

Danlellan  cited  the  testimony  of  Nelson 
C.  White,  president  of  the  International  Min- 
erals &  Chemical  corporation,  Chicago,  be- 
fore the  House  agriculture  committee  as  an 


example  of  the  perverseness  of  India's  so- 
cialist planners.  White  testified  that  his 
company  had  been  working  six  years  on  a 
fertilizer  plant  that  could  be  built  In  this 
country  in  18  months.  With  luck,  he  said, 
the  fertilizer  plant,  which  will  almost  double 
India's  capacity,  will  be  in  operation  some- 
time next  year. 

Low  regard  for  uork 

One  reason  for  the  neglect  of  India's  agri- 
culture. Daniellan  said,  is  that  Indians  gen- 
erally, particularly  the  intellectuals,  disdain 
all  kinds  of  work  with  the  hands  and  regard 
farming  as  one  of  the  lowest  of  occupations. 

Another  reason  is  the  reluctance  of  In- 
dians to  kin  anything,  even  rats.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1966.  the  Indian  health  ministry  esti- 
mated that  India  has  2.5  billion  rats,  five 
for  each  person,  and  that  rats  eat  26  million 
tons  of  cereal  grains  a  year,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  total  production. 
Huge  quantities  of  grain  are  consumed  and 
crops  are  destroyed  in  the  field  by  India's 
250,000,000  cattle,  which  are  regarded  as 
sacred  and  permitted  complete  freedom  of 
movement.  Monkeys  also  are  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Foreign   Aid   Called   "STrpiDEST"   Program 

Washington,  November  15.— Rep.  Otto 
Passman  |D.,  La.)  has  been  a  member  of 
Congress  20  years  and  for  12  years  he  has 
managed  the  annual  "mutual  security"  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill  in  the  House.  Un- 
questionably he  knows  more  about  foreign 
aid  than  any  other  member  of  Congress.  This 
Is  what  he  thinks  of  it: 

"Congress  should  be  ashamed  of  itself  for 
permitting  you  to  get  this  country  In  the 
mess  that  you  have  around  the  world.  I 
think  it  is  the  stupidest  program  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man." 

A.isails  AID  official 

Passman,  chairman  of  the  House  appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  foreign  opera- 
tions, was  addressing  Rutherford  M.  Poats, 
an  ofllolal  of  the  agency  for  international 
development  (AID],  at  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  He  emphasized, 
however,  that  his  remarlcs  were  impersonal, 
and  the  record  shows  that  he  talks  the  same 
way  to  all  AID  officials,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  and  even  the  exalted  secretary 
of  defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  over- 
awes most  members  of  Congress. 

At  one  of  his  hearings,  Passman  asked 
McNamara  about  the  effect  of  '"the  billions 
of  dollars  we  are  giving  away"  on  our  chronic 
international  payments  deficit  and  our  van- 
ishing gold  reserve.  McNamara  denied  that 
foreign  aid  has  any  significant  effect  on  this 
problem  and  Passman  said : 

"TTiat  Is  your  statement.  If  ever  there  was 
a  man  100  per  cent  wrong  you  are  It." 

McNamara  said  his  opinion  was  supported 
by  economists,  "experts  in  this  field."  but 
Passman  was  not  impressed.  "I  have  a  cou- 
sin who  is  an  economist  and  I  send  him  $250 
a  month  so  as  to  keep  his  standard  of  living 
more  or  less  on  a  par  with  mine,"  he  said. 
"I  do  not  get  oversold  on  what  the  economists 
have  to  offer." 

Aid  97  nations 

When  David  Bell,  AID  administrator,  testi- 
fied that  a  net,  undupllcated  total  of  97  na- 
tions would  get  American  aid  this  fiscal  year. 
Passman  commended  him  ironically. 

"We  are  dropping  one  country  a  year,"  he 
said.  "We  have  gone  from  99  in  1965  to  98 
in  1966  and  now  we  are  down  to  97  in  1967. 
Congratulations." 

Bell  quickly  explained,  however,  that  In 
addition  to  97  countries  there  are  five  terri- 
tories on  the  aid  roster  this  year.  At  that 
rate.  Passman  said.  It  will  take  102  years  to 
"phase  out"  foreign  aid. 

In  an  exchange  with  another  administra- 
tion witness,  Passman  said  the  United  States 
no  longer  has  a  government  of  separate  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution. 


Raps  executive  interference 

"We  do  not  act  and  work  Independently," 
he  said.  "The  interference  from  the  execu- 
tive is  almost  unbearable.  It  almost  gets  to 
the  point  where  you  have  members  wanting 
to  hide  to  avoid  that  unbearable  pressure. 
Once  the  executive  branch  gets  the  legisla- 
tion the  way  they  want  It,  they  can  operate 
Just  as  they  please." 

In  public  speeches  he  reserves  his  great- 
est scorn  for  "this  world-wide  wealth  dis- 
tributing program"  but  he  condemns  the 
Great  Society  comprehensively  and  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty  particularly. 

"Our  government  Is  loaded  with  men  who 
are  hell-bent  for  socialism,"  he  says.  "We 
are  not  creeping,  we  are  running  toward  a 
socialistic  form  of  government  In  America. 
We  are  dissipating  our  wealth  forming  a  new 
system  of  government  In  America  and  help- 
ing to  form  and  finance  socialistic  govern- 
ments all  over  the  world." 

He  asks  his  countrymen  to  "keep  in  mind 
that  a  government  big  enough  to  give  you 
everything  you  want  is  a  government  big 
enough  to  take  away  everything  you  have. 
Including  your  freedom." 

He  presides  at  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  manages  it  in  the  House,  resisting 
all  amendments,  becavise  that  Is  his  respon- 
sibility as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  emphasizes,  however,  that  the  bill  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  majority,  not  his  own. 
His  9-member  subcommittee  has  been  packed 
by  the  ruling  establishment  and  he  has  only 
one  supporter  left  on  it — Rep.  Gamer  S. 
Shriver  |R..  Kans  ] , 

In  presenting  the  bill  to  the  House  this 
year.  Passman  said  the  transcripts  of  his 
hearings,  all  held  in  executive  sessions,  had 
received  the  "3-C"  treatment  from  AID  of- 
ficials downtown  and  the  "4-D"  treatment 
from  his  own  staff  before  they  were  printed 
and  released. 

"Conceal,  confuse,  classify" 

He  explained  that  3-C  means  "conceal, 
confuse,  and  classify"  and  4— D  means  ""de- 
fusing, deleting,  diluting,  and  doctoring." 

Nevertheless  the  published  versions  of  the 
hearings.  1,139  pages  of  small  print  in  eco- 
nomic aid  and  826  on  military  aid,  are  moth- 
er lodes  of  astonishing  information.  When 
Passman  asked  the  bureaucrats  for  informa- 
tion they  don"t  have  he  makes  them  get  it 
for  the  record.  One  public  service  he  per- 
forms is  supplying  official  information  to  the 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  committee,  headed  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  which  Is  unable 
to  get  factual  material  from  the  AID  and 
the  state  department  because  It  Is  considered 
anti-foreign  aid. 

Some  of  Passman's  colleagues  credit  him 
■with  saving  billions  of  dollars  for  the  tax- 
payers, and  his  own  computations  show  that 
administration  "mutual  security"  requests 
In  10  years,  from  1956  to  1965,  Inclusive,  were 
reduced  8.4  billion  dollars,  from  41.9  to  33  5 
billion. 

Spenders  fragment  programs 
Passman,  however,  has  no  illusions  about 
this  alleged  saving.  He  says  the  foreign  aid 
spenders  have  deliberately  "fragmented" 
programs  and  appropriation  requests  to  con- 
fuse Congress  and  the  public  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  global  giveaway. 

The  request  for  "mutual  security"  assist- 
ance (economic  and  military)  this  year  was 
3  38  billion  dollars  and  Congress  reduced  it 
to  2.99  billion.  This  figure  was  widely  pub- 
licized and  Implanted  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  the  extent  of  new  foreign  aid 
appropriations. 

Actually  Passman  says,  requests  for  new 
foreign  aid  funds  and  lending  authority  this 
year  were  presented  in  15  separate  budget 
items  and  totaled  9.166  billion  dollars,  not 
counting  military  assistance  to  Viet  Nam, 
which  is  included  in  the  defense  department 
budget,  or  a  supplemental  request  for  930 
million  dollars,  which  Congress  approved 
earlier  in  the  year. 
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Invites  challenge  of  figures 
Challenging  anyone  to  dispute  his  figures. 
Passman  says  Congress  approved  all  the  new 
administration  requests  except  820  million 
dollars  and  pumped  8  346  billion  Into  the 
foreign  aid  pipe  line,  which  already  con- 
tained 16  925  billion  of  unexpended  fimds 
from  previous  years. 

"The  aid  program  is  so  diversified  and 
mystifying,"  he  told  the  House,  "that  the 
distributors  can  take  a  remote  germ  of 
truth  about  its  accomplishments  and.  thru 
hysterical  distortion,  unconscious  misinter- 
pretation and  possibly  unintentional  mis- 
representation, present  a  case  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  reality." 

Counting  trainees,  he  said,  the  United 
States  has  77.525  employes  working  on  for- 
eign aid  In  Washington  and  thruout  the 
world.  If  the  personnel  of  the  peace  corps 
and  the  97  American  embassies  In  the  recip- 
ient countries  are  added,  he  said,  there  are 
more  than  100.000  lobbyists  for  foreign  aid. 

Third  of  Federal  debt 
Passman  accepts  official  reports  showing 
that  actual  net  disbursements  for  foreign  aid 
from  July  1,  1945.  to  Dec.  31.  1965.  totaled 
103  billion  dollars,  but  he  adds  39  billion 
dollars  for  the  accumulated  interest  cost. 
Foreign  aid  has  accounted  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  federal  debt  of  327  billion  dol- 
lars, on  which  the  annual  Interest  cost  Is  13 
billion.  Heiii-e  the  antiu.il  cost,  including 
disbursements  of  about  6  billion  and  more 
than  4  billion  for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
exceeds  10  billion  dollars  and  the  accumu- 
lated grand  total  will  be  more  than  152 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Resent  constant   probing 

To  the  present  actual  debt  of  327  billion. 
Passman  adds  federal  statutory  obligations 
of  more  than  HOG  billion  for  a  grand  total 
of  well  over  a  tnllKn:  The  guvernment  has 
incurred  these  statutory  obligations  for  pen- 
sions and  other  benetit  payments  to  persons 
now  living  and  their  dependents.  There 
are  no  reserves  for  these  obligations;  they 
are  fixed  charges  on  the  governments  cur- 
rent income 

Passman  is  not  popul.ir  in  Washington. 
His  colleagues  in  Congress  respect  him  but 
many  do  not  like  him  Obedient  servants 
of  the  establi.shment  resent  his  constant 
probing  and  exhorting,  possibly  because  he  is 
too  much  of  a  strain  on  their  consciences. 
Washington's  ovine  press  corps  looks  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  deviate,  or  stray  from  the 
proper  conflnes  of  the  flock,  and  ignores  him 

"But  I  am  not  in  Congress  to  make 
friends,"  Passman  says.  "I  am  here  to  pro- 
tect 195  million  Americans,  and  I  am  get- 
ting tired  " 

Citei  character  of  parents 

Clearly  he  regards  his  Jack-the-glant-klll- 
er  role  as  heroic,  but  he  also  knows  it  is 
fruitless,  so  he  is  disenchanted,  as  well  as 
tired  He  says  he  works  70  hours  or  more 
a  week,  not  because  11  Is  necessary  to  get 
reelected,  but  because  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
form himself  about  the  mysteries  of  foreign 
aid.  When  Congress  is  m  session  he  is  at 
his  office  by  7  am  and  rarely  goes  home  be- 
fore 7  or  8  p  m 

Tills  reporter  asked  Passman  what  made 
him  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  He  offered  no 
pompous  explanation,  but  he  did  suggest 
that  It  was  due  in  part  to  the  character  of 
his  parents.  Ed  and  Pherlby  | Carrier  |  Pass- 
man, who  were  Louisiana  sharecroppers,  and 
in  part  to  the  hardships  of  his  early  life, 
which  gave  him  an  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunities and  the  values  that  have  made 
this  country  what  It  is. 

First  elected  in  1946 

He  was  born  June  27.  1900.  on  a  farm  In 
Washington  parish,  near  Franklin.  La.  He 
left  home  at  14  to  go  to  work  and  attended 
night  school  for  nine  years  before  he  re- 
ceived a  high  school  diploma.     He  read  law 


for  three  years,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
depression  of  the  1930s  to  abandon  his  hopes 
for  a  legal  career.  He  took  a  quick  course 
in  business  administration  at  an  obscure  col- 
lege that  has  since  passed  out  of  existence, 
went  to  work.  Invested  what  he  could  scrape 
together,  and  soon  prospered  in  business 

When  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1946. 
after  service  in  the  navy,  he  owned  three 
furniture  and  hotel-resturant  supply  busi- 
nesses with  157  employees.  After  a  few  years 
he  liquidated  his  business  interests,  because 
of  his  increasing  responsibilities  in  Congres.';. 
and  put  the  money  in  "guaranteed  securi- 
ties." so  he  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
the   uncertainties   of    the   stock    market. 

Passman's  skimpy  schooling  was  at  least 
.sufficient  to  give  him  a  Uiste  for  reading  He 
reads  and  frequently  quotes  from  the 
Philippics  of  Cicero.  He  is  impressed  by  the 
parallels  he  finds  between  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  republic  and  present  trends  in 
our  own  This  selection  from  Cicero  ex- 
presses Passman's  views  on  the  Great  So- 
ciety : 

'The  budfjet  should  be  balanced,  the  treas- 
ury should  be  retllled,  public  debt  should 
be  reduced  the  arrogance  of  officialdom 
should  be  tempered  and  controlled,  assistance 
to  foreign  lands  should  be  curtailed,  less 
Rome  become  bankrupt,  and  the  mobs 
should  he  forced  to  work  and  not  depend  on 
go\'crnmeiit  for  subsistence." 

Use  Eiport-Import  Bank 

Passman  was  asked  whether  he  would  stop 
foreign    aid    altogether. 

"If  you  have  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, "  he  said,  "there  is  the  Export-Import 
bank,  which  was  created  primarily  to  finance 
the  sale  of  American  commodities.  Even 
that  institution  should  be  permitted  to  make 
only  loans  that  can  and  will  be  repaid. 

"Our  traditional  foreign  policy  was  based 
on  firmness  and  free  competition  in  trade 
For  that  we  have  substituted  appeasement 
and  aid. 

"We  are  dissipating  our  resources  and 
pricing  our  prodvicts  out  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  not  only  have  a  big  net 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  which 
Is  draining  away  our  gold,  but  we  are  facing 
a  trade  deficit.  We  talk  about  a  surplus  of 
exports  over  Imports,  but  the  so-called  sur- 
plus Includes  all  subsidized  exports  under  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  all  probability  a 
proper  accounting  would  show  that  we  are 
approaching  a   trade  deficit. 

Better  left  alone 

"Poor  nations  are  like  poor  individuals. 
They  get  along  better  when  they're  left  alone. 
I  am  looking  for  the  first  person  who  be- 
came popular  by  giving  his  wealth  to  his 
neighbor.  The  same  Is  true  of  nations.  The 
more  we  give  away  the  more  we  are  vilified, 
all  over  the  world. 

•Americans  as  individuals  are  compulsive 
check  grabbers.  We  believe  in  paying  the 
other  man's  bar  check  or  restaurant  check. 
Its  a  kind  of  inferiority  complex.  We  think 
we're  impressing  others  when  we  grab  checks. 
What  you  do  as  individuals  you  do  as  a  na- 
tion. It's  tlie  silliest  thing  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  man  " 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Find  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
enable   the  Members   of   this   House   to 


trace  the  record  of  the  deceit  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  demon- 
stration cities  program,  as  well  as 
metropolitan  planning.  I  am  inserting 
the  following  chronology  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  that  the  following  material 
will  show  even  the  greatest  friends  of 
HUD  and  the  Office  of  Education  that 
the  administration  has  intended  to  use 
the  demonstration  cities  and  metropol- 
itan planning  programs  to  coerce  cities 
into  school  racial  balance  programs  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  implement  the  proposals  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  The  planners 
at  HUD  and  the  Office  of  Education  have 
the  tools  already. 

Today,  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to 
the  programs  of  HUD.  At  a  future  date, 
I  intend  to  describe  how  the  Office  of 
Education,  namely  Messrs.  Howe,  Estes, 
Phillips,  and  Seeley.  have  gone  on  record 
as  intending  to  actively  encourage  north- 
ern school  districts  to  come  up  with 
racial  balance  schemes  under  title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Coleman  report  and  other 
sociological  studies  which  this  clique  has 
chosen  to  ignore  in  their  headlong  rush 
for  zebralike  education  patterns. 

First,  let  me  list  the  sequence  of  of- 
ficial statements  describing  how  the 
demonstration  cities  program  is  to  be 
used — notwithstanding  last  year's 
amendment— to  require  school  racial 
balance  programs,  listed  following  these 
remarks  as  enclosures  1  through  22: 

First.  The  actual  language  of  the 
demonstration  cities  title  relating  to 
education. 

Second.  A  list  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion programs  to  be  included  in  the 
demonstration  cities  program. 

Third.  Secretary  Weaver's  February 
28,  1966,  statement  to  the  House  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  on  how  demonstra- 
tion cities  would  have  to  submit  pro- 
grams dealing  with  educational  services 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

Fourth.  Education  Commissioner 
Howe's  May  13,  1966,  statement  that 
HUD  would  be  a  weapon  in  the  drive  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  northern 
schools. 

Fifth.  Memorandum  of  New  York 
State  Education  Department  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966,  meeting  between  Education 
Commissioner  Howe  and  HUD  Undersec- 
retary Wood  and  others  to  plan  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  on  school  racial 
balance  schemes  in  northern  cities. 

Sixth.  Statement  of  HUD  aide  John 
Clinton  at  November  30,  1966,  educators 
conference  in  New  York  City — pursuant 
to  project  discussed  at  September  8 
meeting — saying  that  no  city's  demon- 
stration cities  application  would  even  be 
considered  if  the  city  had  not  consulted 
with  local  civil  rights  groups  about  school 
integration  and  racial  balance  schemes. 

Seventh.  Statement  of  HUD  Assistant 
Secretary  Ralph  Taylor,  quoted  Decem- 
ber 15,  1966,  admitting  that  HUD  had  al- 
ways intended  educational  planning  to 
be  a  major  part  of  the  demonstration 
cities  programing. 

Last  year.  I  thought  that  all  of  this  was 
so  obvious  that  I  could  not  believe  how 
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HUD  tricked  some  majority  Members  of 
this  House  into  voicing  HUD's  lies  that 
the  program  was  not  concerned  with 
school  integration.  I  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing sequence  of  editorial  and  other 
attacks  on  me  will  show  just  what  a 
smear  job  the  administration  and  the 
press  practiced.  It  is  a  sorry  commen- 
tary on  either  the  integrity  or  acumen 
of  our  great  newspapers. 

Eighth.  May  15  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial saying  that  the  racial  implica- 
tions of  the  "demonstration  cities"  bill 
have  been  "played  down." 

Ninth.  My  individual  views  on  H.R. 
15890 — the  first  omnibus  cities  bill — in 
which  I  first  raised  the  question  of 
school  racial  balance  schemes  vis-a-vis 
the  demonstration  cities  program. 

Tenth.  A  recapitulation  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee's  refusal  to  accept 
my  two  antibusing  amendments  based 
on  HUD'S  assertion  that  the  bill  had  "no 
civil  rights." 

Eleventh.  October  4  Washington  Post 
editorial  entitled  "Find's  Fantasy," 
which  asserted  that — 

The  demonstration  cities  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  schools. 

Twelfth.  My  reply  to  the  Washington 
Post. 

Thirteenth.  October  6  New  York 
Times  editorial  blaming  me  for  raising 
issues  vis-a-vis  omnibus  cities  bill  which 
May  15  Times  editorial  said  had  been 
"played  down." 

Fourteenth.  October  13  Washington 
Post  editorial  and  October  14  New  York 
Times  editorial  compounding  error. 

Besides  the  demonstration  cities  title 
of  the  1966  omnibus  cities  bill,  the  far- 
rf  aching  metro  title  was  designed  to  be 
an  even  more  potent  vehicle  of  northern 
school  racial  balance  in  that  it  offered 
leverage  to  mix  slum  and  suburban 
school  systems.  The  following  material 
should  make  the  point  clearly  enough. 

Fifteenth.  The  language  of  the  "met- 
ro" title  by  which  metro-governments 
would  have  planning  jurisdiction  over 
schools  and  other  educational  facilities. 

Sixteenth.  Secretary  Weaver's  state- 
ment to  the  House  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee on  February  28,  1966,  in  which  he 
listed  education  as  something  that  would 
have  to  be  planned  on  a  metropolitan- 
wide  basis  before  local  communities 
could  get  the  bonus  grants  proposed  in 
the  "metropolitan  planning"  program. 

Seventeenth.  July  3,  1966,  Washington 
Post  story  describing  how  the  "metro" 
idea,  as  discussed  at  the  June  1966  White 
House  Conference  "To  Fulfill  These 
Rights"  would  be  a  good  tool  of  subur- 
ban-inner city  planning  in  both  educa- 
tion and  housing. 

Eighteenth.  Key  sections  of  memo  on 
proposed  "Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1967,"  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  approved  by 
Harold  Howe.  The  memo  makes  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  omnibus  cities  bill. 

Nineteenth.  My  explanation  of  the 
proposed  bill  at  my  September  14  press 
conference  releasing  its  contents. 

Twentieth.  Commentary  and  explana- 
tion of  the  proposal  by  James  Kilpatrick, 
Washington  Star,  September  22,  1966. 

Notwithstanding  the  antibusing 
amendment   tacked   onto   the   omnibus 


cities  bill  by  Congress  last  year,  HUD 
has  announced — see  enclosure  No.  8 — 
that  any  city  which  does  not  include 
school  racial  balance  proposals  in  its 
demonstration  cities  application  will  not 
even  have  its  application  considered. 
The  only  way  to  stop  HUD  is  to  restruc- 
ture the  entire  legislation  or  refuse  ap- 
propriations. 

Twenty-first.  Text  of  my  October  14 
speech  saying  the  antibusing  amend- 
ment would  not  be  enough  to  stop  HUD 
and  text  of  UPI  story  of  November  30 
telling  how  HUD  planned  to  force  cities 
to  plan  school  racial  balance  despite  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  doubt 
what  HUD  has  in  mind.  Metropolitan 
planning  and  city  redevelopment 
schemes  are  not  bad  in  themselves — on 
the  contrary.  But  in  HUD's  hands,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  programs  will  be 
used  to  promote  social  and  educational 
upheaval.  This  quiet  ambition  of  HUD 
is  well  summed  up  in  a  front  page  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  November  28, 
1966,  Barron's  National  Business  and  Fi- 
nancial Weekly. 

Twenty -second.  "Housing  Reform  is 
Opening  the  Way  to  Social  Upheaval," 
Barron's,  November  28,  1966. 

The  enclosures  referred  to  follow: 

Enclosure   1 
TrrLE  I — Demonstration  CrriES 

Sections  103(2)  and  103(3)  require  "dem- 
onstration cities"  to  "provide  educational 
services  necessary  to  serve  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged In  the  area."  Nothing  prohibits 
HUD  from  insisting  that  such  planning  meets 
the  "racial  balance"  Ideas  of  U.S.  Education 
Commissioner  Howe  and  the  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act  of  1967."  Here  is  the 
language  of  the  bill;  sections  103  (2)  and 
(3): 

"(2)  the  program  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
physical  and  social  problems  and  to  remove 
or  arrest  blight  and  decay  In  entire  sections 
or  neighborhoods;  to  contribute  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  entire  city;  to  make 
marked  progress  In  reducing  social  and  edu- 
cational disadvantages,  111  health,  underem- 
ployment, and  enforced  Idleness;  and  to  pro- 
vide educational,  health,  and  social  services 
necessary  to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged In  the  area,  widespread  citizen  partici- 
pation In  the  program,  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  employing  residents  of  the  area  in 
all  phases  of  the  program,  and  enlarged  op- 
portunities for  work  and  training; 

"(3)  the  program,  including  rebuilding  or 
restoration,  will  contribute  to  a  well-balanced 
city  with  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  sup- 
ply of  standard  housing  of  low  and  moderate 
cost,  maximum  opportunities  in  the  choice 
of  housing  accommodations  for  all  citizens  of 
all  income  levels,  adequate  public  facilities 
(including  those  needed  for  education, 
health  and  social  services,  transportation, 
and  recreation),  commercial  facilities  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  residential  areas,  and 
ease  of  access  between  the  residential  areas 
and  centers  of  employment;" 

Enclositre  2 

(A  list  submitted  to  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee (p.  107-108  of  hearings)  of  Office  of 
Education  programs  to  be  Included  In  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  Note  that  It 
Includes  "supplementary  education  centers 
and  services,"  Commissioner  Howe's  experi- 
mental racial  balance  fund,) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Office  of  Education: 

1.  Education  of  low-income  families,  20 
use.  241a-231Z. 


2.  Library  services  and  construction,  20 
U.S  C.  351-358. 

3.  Adult  basic  education,  42  U.S.C.  2801- 
2807,  2831. 

4.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services,  20  U.S.C.  841-848. 

5.  Community  services  and  continuing 
education  programs.  20  U.S.C.   1001-1011 

6.  Guidance  testing  and  counseling  serv- 
ices (National  Defense  Education  Act).  20 
use.  481^84 

7.  College  work  study  program.  42  USC 
2751-2757. 

8  Higher  education  academic  facilities. 
20  U.S.C    701-733. 

9.  Vocational  education — Apprentice  and 
general  training  and  retraining.  20  USC   15J. 

10.  Vocational  education — Work  study 
program  and  educational  facilities  20  U  S  C 
35-35m, 

11.  Instruction  in  critical  subjects  and  m. 
stiiutes    (National   Defense   Education   Acii 
20  U.S.C.  441-445.  591-592. 

12.  Vocational  education — Training  in 
specified  occupations  (Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  George-Barden  Act  I.  20  U.S.C.  11-15. 
16-28;  and  15i-15m.  15o-15q.  15aa-16Jj, 
15aaa-15ggg,  35g,  351. 


E.N'CLOStJRE    3 

On  February  28,  page  45  of  hearings.  Sec- 
retary Weaver  told  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee that  a  demonstration  program  miist 
provide  for  education : 

"Third,  the  general  criteria  for  a  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program  require 
that  the  program  must  provide  for  educa- 
tional and  social  services  necessary  to  serve 
the   poor  and   disadvantaged   In   the   area:" 

ENCL0St7RE    4 

On  May  13,  in  a  speech  at  Chicago.  US 
Education  Conxmissioner  Howe  said  that 
"with  the  creation  of  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  aud  Urban  Development,  there  is 
a  new  federal  tool  to  help  education  in  the 
attack  on  de  facto  segregation."  The  Com- 
missioner also  said  "traditional  school 
boundaries  often  serve  education  badly  and 
may  have  to  be  changed.  New  'Vork  and 
New  Jersey  surrendered  state  prerogatives  to 
form  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  In  the 
interests  of  Improved  transportation'  If  we 
can  make  such  concessions  for  transporta- 
tion. I  suggest  that  we  can  make  them  for 
education.  We  could,  for  example,  alter  po- 
litical boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  strengths  of  the  sub- 
urbs to  bear  on  the  problem  of  city  schools  " 
There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  entire  "metro  ' 
concept. 

Enclosi're  5 

(Memorandum   of  New   York   State   Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Sept   9.  1966] 

Urban  Education — Multi-State  Project — 
Report  op  Preliminary  Conference 
Yesterday.  September  8th.  Mr.  MacCalman 
and  I  met  in  Washington  at  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  Dr.  Robert  Wood  of  that  Office  and 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe.  Our  purpose 
was  to  discuss  with  them  the  purposes  of 
the  project,  the  development  of  preliminary 
plans  for  the  Multi-State  Conference,  to 
solicit  suggestions,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  availability  of  resources  which  they 
might  contribute  to  the  project,  and  to  as- 
sure coordination  with  those  departments  at 
the  Federal  level  which  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  urban  educa- 
tion. Both  Dr.  Wood  and  Commissioner 
Howe  expressed  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  together  and  with  us  at  this 
time  of  preliminary  planning.  They  both 
expressed  Intense  Interest  In  the  project  and 
they  both  view  it  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
coordination  of  their  agencies.  Each  con- 
tributed several  helpful  suggestions  to  be 
considered  in  the  planning  phases  and  each 
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has  assigned  an  administrative  assistant  to 
work  with  us  In  whatever  way  will  be  most 
helpful. 

Commissioner  Howe  plans  to  discuss  the 
project  at  the  next  meeting  of  his  adminis- 
trative staff  to  assure  the  complete  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  of  his  Department  to 
the  purposes  of  the  project. 

Dr.  Wood  F>ointed  out  that  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  i.s  now  before  the  House  requires  that 
tiie  demonstration  cities  create  an  Inter- 
governmental agency  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level  He  views  this  mulli- 
state-multi-city  project  as  potentially  help- 
ful to  this  purpose. 

The  project  proposal  under  which  we  are 
operating  described  as  a  major  activity  the 
type  of  conference  which  we  were  engaged  In 
yesterday.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Commis- 
sioner Allen  might  want  to  broaden  the  re- 
lationship of  the  project  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  particularly  to  all  of  those  under 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Specifi- 
cally, he  might  want  to  dlscuse  the  project 
with  John  Gardner.  It  occurs  to  me.  too. 
that  in  our  own  State  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  relate  the  project  to  all  of  the 
agencies  of  State  government  which  can 
make  a  contribution  to  eventual  solutions. 
The  Comnussioner  may  want  to  discuss  this 
with  the  Governor. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  Mr.  MacCalman 
and  I  will  have  conferred  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  six  other  states,  the  super- 
intendents of  Lo6  Angeles,  Houston.  Chi- 
cago. Detroit.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and 
New  York  as  well  as  with  university  educa- 
tion personnel  in  each  of  the  states,  the  di- 
rectors of  educational  laboratories  in  the  re- 
gions to  be  Involved  and  with  selected  po- 
tential consultants  to  the  project.  We  will 
then  develop  a  series  of  proposals  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Commissioner  Allen  in  relation- 
ship to  the  conference. 

As  you  know,  we  are  working  against  a 
deadline  of  December  15  and  since  Decem- 
ber Is  normally  a  relatively  poor  month  for 
any  activity  of  this  type  it  Is  likely  that 
the  conference  should  be  planned  for  some 
time    in   the    last    two   weeks   of   November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  December  12,  1966, 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  editorial, 
David  Lawrence  quotes  a  UPI  press  re- 
lease describing  how  HUD  intends  to  use 
the  "demonstration  cities"  program  to 
force  racial  balance  in  the  schools: 

Enclosurb  6 

A  Pi;deral  Dictatorship? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Time  was  when  Congress  made  the  laws 
and  specified  how  the  money  collected  In 
taxes  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  should  be  spent. 
But  today  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  assuming  In  many  Instances  a 
free  hand  to  use  Us  own  discretion  In  decid- 
ing who  shall  get  public  funds  and  under 
what  conditions  such  aid  will  be  extended. 

Federal  officials  keep  on  saying  that  educa- 
tion Is  still  controlled  by  the  States  and  the 
cities.  But  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
the  national  Government  is  beginning  to 
dictate  to  the  schools  and  colleges  how  they 
must  conduct  their  operations. 

These  officials  deny,  of  course,  any  form  of 
coercion.  They  declare  over  and  over  again 
that  decisions  are  up  to  local  officers.  But 
the  inferences  are  plain — States  and  cities 
will  find  themselves  deprived  of  public  money 
unless  they  conform  to  the  pattern  laid  down 
by  the  e.xecutive  departments  in  Washington. 

Pertinent  is  a  dispatch  which  the  United 
Press  International  sent  out  on  November  30 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

•'New  York — Public  school  educators  were 
t')ld  today  applications  for  'demonstration 
cities'  funds  will  b«  returned  unprocesBed 
unless  their  clttea  combat  stich  social  prob- 


lems as  de  facto  segregation  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  federal  officials. 

■•  'Any  proposal  which  Ignores  Integration 
or  any  otlier  social  problems  would  not  be 
In  accordance  with  the  "demonstration 
cities"  bill.'  said  John  Clinton,  an  aide  to 
Secretary  Weaver  (Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development). 

■•Clinton  spwke  during  the  four-day  con- 
ference of  top  educators  from  California. 
Illinois.  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas  which  ends  today  at 
the  Hotel  Biltmore  here. 

•In  an  interview  with  UPI,  Clinton  spelled 
out  what  might  be  required  of  a  city  in  the 
way  of  t.'vckling  integration  problems  to  make 
it  eligible  for  the  federal  funds  to  be  dis- 
pensed under  the  Act.  He  elaborated  on  his 
previous  remarks   to  a  conference  session. 

■■  'We're  not  pushing  busing,  or  any  other 
particular  solution  to  the  de  facto  segrega- 
tion problems,"  he  said.  'We  leave  that  up 
to  the  imagination  of  the  city  Involved.  But 
there  is  concern  here  over  social  legislation, 
and  any  application  that  Ignores  it  wouldn't 
even  get  far  enough  to  be  formally  rejected. 

••  'The  applications  must  show  evidence  of 
consultation  ol  all  pertinent  agencies  with  a 
point  of  view — Including  welfare  groups  and 
civil-rights  groups  which  would  be  vocal  iX 
Integration  Is  Ignored."  " 

For  several  months  now.  members  of  Con- 
gre.ss  have  been  worried  about  the  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  States  and  cities.  When 
the  text  of  an  "idea  paper"  dealing  with  fu- 
ture plans  to  put  Into  effect  desegregation 
projects  in  the  schools  was  revealed  In  Con- 
gress a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  promptly  de- 
nied that  coercion  of  the  kind  outlined  was 
contemplated.  The  document  was  descrit)ed 
as  merely  a  "draft"  for  study. 

Federal  agencies  do  not,  to  be  sure.  Issue 
statements  laying  down  specific  instructions 
to  the  States  or  cities,  but  they  establish 
•"voluntary  guidelines"  and  make  their  own 
Interpretation  of  what  the  law  supposedly  re- 
quires This  is  a  very  ingenious  way  to 
evade  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law 
and  to  substitute  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  for  that  of  Congress, 
which  has  forbidden  acts  "'seeking  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  any  school" — such  as.  for 
Instance,  "by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another." 

The  US.  Commissioner  of  Education  said 
recently  In  an  Interview  in  this  mag.azine 
that  he  doesn't  "know  of  anybody  who  has 
defined  "  the  phrase  "racial  balance"  in  school 
enrollments,  and  that  "It  would  be  useful  to 
pin  down  a  definition." 

The  Commissioner  is  right  In  saying  that 
no  definition  of  "racial  balance"  has  been 
provided  by  law.  The  responsibility  for  this 
plainly  rests  with  Congress,  which  alone  has 
the  power  to  write  "guidelines." 

The  problem  Is  not  confined  to  racial  ques- 
tions. The  whole  educational  system  of  the 
country  is  now  being  reshuffled  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  federal  officials  who 
grant  or  withhold  public  funds.  It  Is  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation will  not  direct  how  the  educational 
Institutions  shall  function.  But  as  long  as 
federal  agencies  actually  control  the  alloca- 
tion of  public  funds,  the  educators  of  the 
country  will  have  to  conform  to  the  "regu- 
lations" or  be  denied  money  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

With  the  federal  budget  growing  to  un- 
precedented heights,  the  American  people 
must  eventually  begin  to  realize  that  their 
representatives  in  the  national  legislature  are 
falling  m  their  duty  to  place  limits  and  re- 
strictions upon  the  arbitrary  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  by  executive  agencies.  Maybe 
the  new  majority  In  Congress  will  refuse  to 
acqule«oe  In  this  usurpation  of  power  and 
federal  dictatorship. 


ENCLOStTRB    7 

[Prom  Washington  Monitor,  Dec.  16,  1966] 
Model  Schools  for  Model  Ctties 

Can  the  schools  create  and  carry  out  in- 
novative programs  for  improving  education 
in  slum  areas?  The  money  and  the  process 
are  available.  H.  Ralph  Taylor,  assistant  sec- 
retary for  demonstrations  and  Intergovern- 
mental relations  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  told  Washing- 
ton Monitor,  and  it  is  now  time  for  some 
answers. 

Guides  and  application  forms  for  the  model 
cities  program  uill  be  issued  next  week, 
lavinchlng  the  $900  million  slum  rehabilita- 
tion program  approved  by  Congress  this  fall. 
City  governments  or  agencies  established  by 
the  cities  with  the  authority  to  coordinate 
programs  may  apply  for  funds. 

The  model  cities  program  gives  educators 
"an  unprcccdeyitcd  opportunity  ...  to  de- 
velop and  put  Into  effect  new  Ideas  for  over- 
coming the  h.armful  effects  of  slum  life." 
Taylor  said.  Under  the  proposal,  a  variety 
of  government  and  private  programs  will  be 
concentrated  on  neighborhoods  that  contain 
a  high  degree  of  social,  economic,  and  physi- 
cal deficiencies.  The  city  selects  the  neigh- 
Ixirhood  and.  with  the  aid  of  planning  and 
supplementary  grants  from  HUD.  develops 
and  carries  out  a  program  that  will  demon- 
strate "innovative  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  neighborhood"  and  bring 
about  a  significant  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"Obviously,  this  kind  of  approach  calls 
for  a  major  attack  upon  the  deficiencies  In 
the  schools  and  school  progrsons  In  disad- 
vantaged areas."  Taylor  explained.  "From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  model  cities  Idea, 
we  In  HUD  have  always  assumed  that  schools 
would  be  an  integral  part  of  any  proposed 
program  for  a  model  neighborhood  develop- 
ment." 

Taylor  fntggested  that  city  school  admin- 
istrators develop  "creative"  ways  of  working 
directly  with  the  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, "whose  needs  must  be  understood  and 
reflected  in  school  programs  and  adminis- 
tration." He  used  as  an  example  the  cities 
which  have  developed  community  centers  In 
their  schools. 

Earlier  this  month  an  HUD  aide.  John 
Clinton,  reportedly  told  a  meeting  of  big  city 
superintendents  that  applications  under  the 
model  cities  program  mtist  include  ways  of 
solving  de  facto  segregation.  This  was  later 
denied  by  HUD.  The  only  specific  mention 
of  racial  balance  In  the  demonstration  city 
bill  was  an  amendment  that  prohibits  HUD 
from  requiring  the  transfer  (bussing)  of 
students  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
However,  bussing  will  be  approved  If  It  Is 
voluntarily  submitted  and  fits  Into  the  total 
proposal  of  the  Individual  city.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  city  or  the  agency  established  by  the 
city  to  coordinate  programs  to  prevent  over- 
lapping of  projects,  e.g.,  programs  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  or  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Requests  for  applications  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  any  HUD  regional  office  or  to  Office 
of  Demonstrations  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  HUD,  Washington,  DC, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  says 
that  the  bill's  -implications  for  racial 
equality  have  been  played  down"; 

ENCU3SDRK  8 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1966| 
No  Demonstration  Cities 

President  Johnson's  legislative  techniques, 
often  Justly  praised,  have  failed  him  badly 
In  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  nation's  urban 
centers.  All  signs  on  Capitol  Hill  suggest 
that  the  "demonstration  cities"  program  is 
dead. 

The  Admlnletratlon's  plan  was  to  tie  the 
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physical  rehabilitation  of  the  slums  to  the 
social  rehabilitation  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  aim  was  not  simply  to  tear  down  or 
renovate  buildings  but  to  re-create  viable 
human  communities.  The  sum  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion was  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  six 
years  for  this  estimable  purpose;  it  was  to 
be  incentive  money  granted  to  selected 
cities,  perhaps  as  many  as  fifty  across  the 
nation,  that  had  developed  the  most  promis- 
ing community  plans.  It  was  to  be  over  and 
above  the  money  distributed  for  existing 
urban  renewal  programs. 

From  the  excessively  hospitable  reaction 
of  the  nation's  mayors,  the  conclusion  seems 
overwhelming  that  politically  it  is  just  not 
feasible  to  plan  a  national  program  in  terms 
of  Incentives  and  demonstration  cities. 
Every  large  city  promptly  and  accurately 
pointed  out  that  It  could  spend  the  whole 
$2.3  billion  Inside  its  own  municipal  limits. 
Cities  of  every  size  feared  that  if  they  were 
not  chosen  as  a  demonstration  city,  their 
future  access  to  urban  renewal  funds  would 
be  impaired. 

Within  Congress  other  difficulties  have  de- 
veloped. To  hold  down  the  impact  on  the 
next  budget,  President  Johnson  confined 
himself  to  asking  for  the  comparatively 
small  sum  of  $12  million  to  plan  the  pro- 
gram. This  approach  ha«  proved  too  clever 
by  far.  Conservatives  worried  about  Gov- 
ernment spending  have  focused  on  the  siz- 
able, long-term  commitment,  while  liberal 
Democrats  from  politically  marginal  dis- 
tricts feel  they  would  have  nothing  tangible 
to  show  for  casting  a  risky  vote.  Many  votes 
for  this  worthwhile  plan  have  been  lost  in 
the  Texas-sized  gap  between  Mr.  Johnson"s 
expensive-sounding  rhetoric  and  the  meager- 
ness  of  his  actual  proposal. 

Community  renewal  programs  raise  ques- 
tions of  racial  integration  and  special  help 
for  Negroes  who  make  up  a  disproportionately 
high  ntunber  of  urban  slum  residents.  Such 
programs  always  lose  Southern  Democratic 
votes.  In  this  instance,  offsetting  Republi- 
can support  has  not  emerged  because  the 
biWs  implications  for  racial  equality  have 
been  deliberately  played  down. 

Although  a  major  housing  bill  appears 
dead  for  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration can  learn  for  next  year  from 
analyzing  the  1966  failure.  If  it  is  serious 
about  attacking  urban  blight,  it  will  have 
to  back  up  Its  words  with  a  realistic  request 
for  funds  to  do  the  Job.  If  the  program  is 
to  be  flexible  and  have  incentives,  it  can  only 
gain  them  through  sensitive  administration; 
such  criteria  and  distinctions  cannot  be  de- 
tailed in  the  statute.  As  a  political  fact. 
Congress  cannot  assert  that  some  cities  are 
more  equal  than  others.  Finally,  the  Ad- 
ministration needs  to  find  a  way  to  win  over 
either  Southern  Democrats  or  Northern 
Republicans.  The  cities  cannot  get  the  fed- 
eral financial  help  they  need  until  they  find 
dependable  allies. 

Enclosure  9 
Additionai,  Views  op  Congressman  Paul 
FiNo  ON  H.R.  15890,  Reported  to  the 
House  on  July  15,  1966,  First  Exposing 
School  Racial  Balance  Aspects  of  Cities 
Proposals 

I  concur  with  the  minority  views  oppos- 
ing this  bill  and  wish  to  express  some  addi- 
tional thoughts  I  have  against  this  measure. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  district  that 
Is.  by  census  standards,  100-percent  urban, 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  possible  impact 
this  legislation  could  have  in  my  district 
and  the  city  of  New  York  If  it  should  be 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
cities  program. 

The  proponents  of  this  program  say  that 
it  will  help  the  cities  of  America.    I  disagree. 

This  legislation,  as  written,  will  permit  and 
allow  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
development  to  impose  its  own  planning 
and  social  standards  on  the  people  of  my 
district.      I    believe    that    much    of    urban 


America  will  be  trampled  on  and  coerced  by 
unwanted  Federal  standards. 

To  begin  with,  a  city.  In  applying  for  a 
demonstration  cities  grant  will  have  to  draw 
up  a  plan  which  must  satisfy  a  lot  of  Federal 
criteria.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  will  insist 
that  the  cities  of  Axnerica  pursue  a  number 
of  new  social  goals. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  will  be  considering,  by  law,  in  picking 
any  city  under  this  program: 

(1)  Whether  the  city  plan  "provides  for 
educational  and  social  services  necessary  to 
serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the 
area." 

(21  Whether  "substantive  local  laws,  regu- 
lations or  other  requirements  are,  or  can  be 
expected  to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  program." 

(3)  Whether  the  city  plan  will  "counter- 
act the  segregation  of  housing  by  race  or 
income." 

If  a  city's  plan  does  not  meet  these  cri- 
teria, then  it  cannot  become  a  demonstra- 
tion city.  A  city  which  Is  not  a  demonstra- 
tion city  (and  only  50  cities  are  to  be  chosen) 
will  not  get  a  nickel  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  the  Federal  agencies  are 
already  making  plans  to  spend  their  grant 
money  only  in  those  cities  (demonstration 
cities)  where  Federal  dollars  will  buy  Fed- 
eral control.  So  the  Federal  Government, 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  will  have  an  extremely 
powerfu"  weapon  to  force  the  clUes  of  Amer- 
ica to  adopt  programs  embodying  the  social 
criteria  set  forth  above.  By  passing  a  bill 
like  this.  Congress  would  be  putting  an  eco- 
nomic pistol  to  the  heads  of  our  cities — in 
support  of  social  coercion. 

I  think  the  above  criteria  are  worth  spend- 
ing a  minute  of  careful  analysis  on:  Take 
No.  1  first.  It  requires  that  the  program 
"provide  for  educational  •  •  •  services  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
in  the  area."  Evidently  "poor"  and  "dis- 
advantaged" are  not  necessarily  the  same 
group.  When  someone  tallcs  about  "educa- 
tional services"  for  the  "disadvantaged",  it 
brings  to  my  mind  "busing",  "pairing"  and 
redrawing  school  district  lines  to  achieve 
artificial  integration.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  will  Insist 
on  schemes  for  "busing"  and  "pairing"  and 
the  like  as  a  prerequisite  to  making  a  demon- 
stration cities  grant  to  a  city. 

U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Howe  on 
June  18  stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  insist  that  localities  must  adopt  such 
schemes,  and  the  HEW  Department  recently 
established  a  section  on  de  facto  segregation. 
I  think  It  is  unfortiuiate  that  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  Federal  effort  to  push 
bussing,  pairing,  and  school  district  redraw- 
ing schemes.  Congress  has  already  spoken 
in  opposition  to  these  schemes,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  In  refusing  to  review  the 
Gary  case,  has  said  that  localities  are  under 
no  constitutional  obligation  to  juggle  school 
districts  or  pupils.  America's  cities  do  not 
want  demonstration  bussing  or  demonstra- 
tion school  pairing  bills. 

Obviously  the  Federal  Government  can  in- 
sist on  any  number  of  social  schemes  under 
the  language  of  the  demonstration  cities  cri- 
teria. For  example,  demonstration  cities 
grants  might  be  conditioned  on  accepting  a 
Job  Corps  center  full  of  knife-wielding  delin- 
quents. Perhaps  a  demonstration  city  might 
be  told  that  any  plan  it  wanted  to  submit 
would  have  to  Include  submission  to  a  whole 
new  host  of  OEO  programs. 

Maybe  the  Federal  Government  will  decide 
it  doesn't  like  a  local  law  requiring  that  wel- 
fare applicants  must  have  their  eligibility 
corroborated.  As  I  noted  above,  the  Federal 
Government  can  check  to  see  if  local  laws 
or  regulations  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  program. 
This  Is  a  demonstration  cities  criterion.  No 
doubt  the  Government  could  tell  city  officials 
that  their  application  would  have  to  await 
revision   of  a   local   regulation  or  law.  or  at 


least  promise  such  revision.  This  demon- 
stration cities  criterion  is  an  intolerable  in- 
terference with  local  self-government.  That 
is  Just  what  the  administration  has  in  mind. 

Then  there  is  the  requirement  that  a  dty 
plan  work  for  economic  and  racial  integra- 
tion. By  this  test,  the  Federal  Goverimient 
can  insist  that  a  city  embark  on  a  certain 
amount  of  rent  supplement  housing  or  build 
a  certain  amount  of  public  housing  in  one- 
family  home  residential  areas.  Since  the 
program  also  must  "encourage  good  com- 
munity relations"  perhaps  a  city  could  be  re- 
quired to  hire  minority  group  high  school 
dropouts  for  the  police  force  like  New  York 
City  is  doing  under  a  labor  department  grant. 

The  demonstration  cities  bill  Is  an  Ill- 
considered  bill.  The  committee  had  pretty 
much  agreed  to  toss  out  the  program  because 
of  its  poor  structuring  when  the  administra- 
tion Intervened  with  its  usual  closed  mind 
and  open  bayonet.  The  legislative  language 
under  which  the  above  social  programs  can 
be  forced  on  America's  cities  la  not  something 
our  committee  really  ought  to  t>e  blamed 
for.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  demonstration 
cities  section  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Turning  to  the  metrof>olltan  planning  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  I  submit  that  this  is  Just  as 
far  reaching,  and  aims  at  Federal  control  of 
suburban  land  use  and  zoning  patterns. 
Again,  souped-up  Federal  aid  Is  the  carrot 
being  offered  to  induce  this  municipal  abdi- 
cation. This,  too,  ought  to  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

I  believe  we  should  look  askance  on  this 
program  for  still  another  reason.  Is  this  a 
year  to  be  making  grandiose  budgetary  com- 
mitments for  open-ended  schemes?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  hold  off  until  we  have 
a  good  Idea  of  the  Intensity  and  duration  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is  impossible  to  tell 
Just  what  this  administration  has  In  mind 
either  for  our  cities  or  for  Vietnam,  but  I 
don't  believe  we  can  bite  off  an  open-ended 
multibllllon-doUar  commitment  In  the  dties 
until  we  have  successfully  delineated  our 
Vietnamese  commitment. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  programs  pro- 
posed would  Involve  only  a  few  million  in 
fiscal  1967,  I  say  what  about  fiscal  1968?  Is 
there  any  good  news  emanating  from  Viet- 
nam which  Justifies  optimism  that  we  will 
be  out  of  there  by  fiscal  1968 — or  even  on 
the   way? 

This  administration  has  chestnuts  to  pull 
out  of  the  fire  before  it  can  go  soaring  after 
pie  in  the  sky.  The  program  proposed  In  this 
bill  could  feed  billions  into  New  York  City 
alone  without  approaching  the  total  Impact 
desired  by  the  criteria  set  forth.  It  Is  not  a 
cheap  program.  It  is  a  very  costly  multl- 
billion-doUar  program.  It  would  not  be 
worth  its  cost,  as  presently  drawn  up,  even 
in  the  best  of  years.  In  its  present  raw  and 
menacing  form,  set  against  the  budget  back- 
drop of  the  dollar-eating  quagmire  of  Viet- 
nam, it  Is  not  even  worth  considering. 

Pattl  a.  Fino. 

Enclosure  10:   Committee  Refuses 
Antibusinc  Amendments 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  August  1966,  after  the 
Senate  passed  S.  3708,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  abandoned 
the  omnibus  cities  bill  already  reported 
(H.R.  15890)  and  reported  the  Senate 
bill  instead.  I  offered  two  amendments 
in  committee  to  prohibit  either  the 
"demonstration  cities"  or  "metropolitan 
planning"  titles  of  the  proposed  omnibus 
cities  bill  from  being  used  to  require 
cities  or  metropolitan  areas  to  draw  up 
racial  balance  schemes  for  their  schools. 
Both  of  these  amendments  were  rejected 
by  the  committee  majority  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  lobbyists  of  which 
stated  that  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram   had    "nothing    to    do    with    civil 
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Tights."  Even  at  that  time.  Commis- 
sioner Howe  and  Under  Secretary  Wood 
were  planning  to  meet — as  they  did  on 
September  8 — to  discuss  how  the  omni- 
bus cities  bill  could  be  used  on  behalf 
of  urban  school  raciai  balance  programs. 
See  enclosure  5. 

These  same  amendments  were  later 
tacked  on  the  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  when  it  became  apparent  that 
HUD  had  it  very  much  in  mind  to  use 
the  omnibus  cities  bill  to  promote  school 
racial  balance  schemes.  I  argued  that 
the  amendments  were  insufficient  safe- 
guards in  the  light  of  the  emergence  of 
the  "Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act 
of  1967" — enclosure  19.  But  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  notwithstanding  my 
criticism — enclosure  22.  Three  weeks 
after  the  President  signed  the  bill  into 
law,  HUD  confirmed  my  arguments.  On 
November  30,  a  HUD  aid  told  a  group  of 
educators  in  New  York  that  no  city 
which  did  not  include  plans  for  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  ought  to  even 
bother  to  file  an  application  to  become 
a  "demonstration"  city — enclosure  6. 

The  enclosures  continue: 

Enclx>sure    1 1 
(From    tiie    (X>ncressionai,   Recobs,    Oct.    4. 

19661 
PiNO's  FA^r^AST 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne-w  York 
IMr.  MiTLTER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MtTLTEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every  even- 
numbered  year,  September.  October,  and 
November  invariably  become  the  silly  season. 

We  find  the  election  process  brings  out  all 
sorts  of  apparitions,  ghosts,  and  other  politl- 
cal  flying  saucers. 

In  the  racial  field,  the  number  and  fre- 
quency of  these  ghosts  has  increased  meas- 
urably since  some  segregationist  candidates 
have  succeeded  at  the  polls.  It  Is  regret- 
table that  these  racial  ghosts  are  now  being 
used  as  an  excuse,  as  a  smokescreen,  as  a 
dodge  for  those  who  oppose  much-needed 
social  and  economic  legislation.  It  is  moet 
regrettable  that  these  tactics  have  been  em- 
ployed In  recent  weeks  to  cast  doubts,  to 
raise  fears,  and  to  generally  muddy  the 
waters  around  the  demonstration  cities  and 
virban  development  bill. 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Poet  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  which  places  these 
tactics  in  the  proper  perspective.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  there  is 
some  "bussing  scheme"  hidden  In  this  bill. 
This  Is  not  true.  The  bill  contains  no  such 
references,  either  directly  or  Indirectly. 

Despite  this,  some  opponents  of  the  dem- 
onstration cities  bin  continue  to  play  games 
with  this  Issue  in  hopes  of  developing  a 
fear  campaign.  The  demonstration  cities 
and  urban  development  bill  Is  an  essential 
piece  of  legislation  If  this  Congress  is  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  need  of  our 
American  cities  and  suburbs.  Those  who 
would  repliuie  reason  with  fear  In  the  argu- 
ments about  this  legislation  are  not  serving 
the  c.iuse  of  decent  housing. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  entitled  "Ftno's  Fantasy."  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  carefully: 
"(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  4.   1966] 
"Ping's  Fant.^st 

"Mr.  FiNO  of  New  York  City  is  one  of  those 
Congressmen  who  likes  to  make  everyone's 
flesh  treep.     He   has  discovered  a  dark  and 


dreadful  plot,  he  earnestly  told  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  through  which  the  Admin- 
istration Intends  to  use  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Bill,  of  all  unlikely  vehicles,  to  force 
the  integration  of  schools  In  segregated 
neighborhoods.  If  a  city  and  Its  suburbs 
failed  to  satisfy  Federal  integration  stand- 
ards, Mr.  FiNO  suggests.  Federal  officials  could 
use  the  metropolitan  planning  section  of  the 
bill  to  embargo  Federal  grants  to  local  fa- 
cilities  ranging  from   airports   to  sewers. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  as- 
tonishing vision  Is.  of  course,  that  it  is  all 
wrong.  None  of  these  things  could  be  done 
without  extensive  new  Federal  law.  Both 
Secretary  Weaver  and  Secretary  Gardner  have 
assured  Congress,  in  recent  letters,  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  asking  for  that  legisla- 
tion. The  Demonstration  Cities  BUI  has 
nothing  to  do  with  schools  and  the  Federal 
Government  ito  the  regret  of  many  citizens) 
hiis  no  authority  to  set  stand.irds  of  racial 
balance  In  classrooms. 

"Mr.  Finos  charges  deserve  conxment  only 
because  many  Congressmen  who  know  better 
are  affecting  to  take  them  seriously.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  them  are  looking  for  a  way  to  avoid  sup- 
porting an  ex{>ensive  but  desperately  needed 
bill. 

"If  a  Congressman  really  thinks  that  the 
cities  do  not  need  help,  or  that  the  present 
chaotic  organization  of  Federal  programs  is 
sufficient,  or  that  metropolitan  planning  is 
socialistic,  then  he  is  Justified  In  voting 
ag.ilnst  the  bill.  He  will  be  profoundly  mis- 
taken, but  it  will  be  an  honest  vote.  Delib- 
erately to  Inject  the  racial  issue  into  the 
debate,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  transgression 
of  altogether  another  magnitude.  It  Is  an 
attempt  to  defeat  a  bill  on  specious  grounds. 
where  It  can  easily  be  defended  in  any  rele- 
vant test.  Mr.  FiNo's  loose  charges  have 
more  to  do  with  the  exigencies  of  cam- 
paigning in  the  Bronx,  than  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill." 

Enclosure  12 

FiNo  REBtrrs  Washington  Post  Editorial 
(News  release  of  Congressman  Paul  A.  Pino, 

Republican,  of  New  York,  Oct.  4.  1966) 

Congressman  Paul  A.  Fino.  dean  of  the 
New  York  Republican  House  delegation,  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Housing  subcommittee 
and  a  leader  of  the  flght  against  the  Admin- 
istration's 1966  omnibus  housing  bill,  today 
replied,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise. 
to  a  totally  Inaccurate  and  obviously  un- 
researched  editorial  In  the  October  4  1^05^- 
ington  Post  entitled  "Flno's  Fantasy."  The 
editorial  alleged  that  nothing  In  the  omnibus 
bill  relates  to  education  ("The  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
schools.")  and  attacked  Mr.  Fino  person- 
ally. 

In  his  rebuttal.  Congressman  Fino  quoted 
the  statements  of  HUD  Secretary  Weaver  to 
make  the  Washington  Post  editorial  look 
foolish  in  Its  total  Inaccuracy.  In  his  speech. 
Mr.  Pino  said : 

"Mr.  Spe.iker.  I  am  always  distressed  when 
I  read  newspaper  editorials  which  Ignore  the 
facts.  Therefore.  I  was  extremely  surprised 
by  this  morning's  Washington  Post  editorial 
entitled  "Flno's  Fantasy."  What  the  Post 
really  means,  of  course.  Is  Flno's  troublesome 
discovery. 

"There  are  several  points  in  this  faultily 
researched  or  politically  contrived  editorial 
that  must  be  set  to  rest.  The  first  is  that 
the  1966  omnibus  housing  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  schools.  Quite  obviously  it  does, 
both  in  the  "demonstration  cities"  title 
(Title  I)  and  the  "metropolitan  planning" 
title  (Title  II).  Let  me  quote  Secretary 
Weaver  as  I  know  his  words  will  impress  the 
public  more  than  mine. 

"I  will  let  Secretary  Weaver  argue  against 
the  Post's  incredible  assertion  that  the  "dem- 
onstration cities  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
schools"     My  reference  is  to  the  statement 


submitted  by  Secretary  Weaver  to  the  Hous- 
ing subcomnalttee  on  February  28  of  this 
year.  He  said;  "The  general  criteria  for  a 
oomprehenslva  city  demonstration  program 
require  that  the  program  must  provide  for 
educational  and  social  services  necessary  to 
serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the 
area."  This  requirement  Is  In  the  bill,  see 
section  103.  Twelve  programs  of  Commis- 
sioner Howe's  Office  of  Education  are  in- 
cluded In  the  "demonstration  cities"  pro- 
gram. There  are  more  "demonstration  cities" 
proCTams  from  the  Office  of  Education  than 
from  HUD! 

"I  might  add  that  according  to  an  educa- 
tion newsletter  I  received  recently — the  Sep. 
29  issue  of  'Education  U.S.A.'  put  out  by  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion— said  that  'demonstration  cities'  legis- 
lation "might  be  construed  to  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  schools'. 

"Now  to  turn  to  the  'metropolitan  plan- 
ning' section,  which  Is  Title  n  of  the  omni- 
bus bill.  Let  me  again  quote  Secretary 
Weaver.  I  refer  to  his  February  38  statement 
to  the  Housing  subcommittee,  at  page  53  of 
the  printed  hearings.  "Before  supplemental 
grants  can  be  made  for  projects  In  a  partic- 
ular metropolitan  area,  it  will  have  to  be 
shown  that  metropolltanwlde  comprehensive 
planning  and  programming  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  the  location,  financing  and 
scheduling  oj  public  facilities  .  .  .  planning 
and  programming  will  generally  cover  at  least 
land  use;  transportation;  water,  sewer  and 
other  public  facilities;  housing  and  reloca- 
tion: education,  health  and  other  institu- 
ticms  and  services.'  Please  note  that  not  only 
Is  education  specifically  mentioned,  but  such 
programming  must  be  done,  according  to 
Secretary  Weaver,  before  supplemental  grants 
can  be  made  for  any  projects. 

"Quite  obviously,  the  two  titles  of  the 
omnibus  housing  are  each  vehicles  of  educa- 
tional planning,  so  the  Post  is  doubly  unin- 
formed or  doubly  guilty  of  what  verges  on 
personal  smear. 

"I  might  add  that  If  the  exigencies  of 
Bronx  campaigning  were  behind  my  congres- 
sional actions  as  the  Post  alleges,  I  would 
not  have  supported  "open  housing"  as  I  did. 
My  district  very  much  opposes  it. 

"I  am  sorry  that  the  proponents  of  this 
omnibus  bill  have  resorted  to  last  minute 
smear.  I  am  confident  that  this  will  be  the 
final  undoing  of  the  bill  as  it  Is  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  deception  that  is  being  attempted 
by  its  proponents." 


Enclosure   13:  New  York  Times  Echoes 
Post 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1966] 
To  Rescui:  the  Citees 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  soon  to 
act  upon  the  Administration's  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  housing  plan  approved  two 
months  ago  by  the  Senate.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  Congressional  scene  that  the 
House  vote  on  this  bill  promises  to  be  an- 
other cliffhanger,  with  ten  or  fifteen  doubt- 
ful members  likely  to  decide  the  outcome. 

A  considered  assessment  of  this  proposal 
can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
long  overdue,  too  small,  and  that  in  Its 
essentials  It  amounts  to  little  more  than 
common -sense  management.  Yet  most  con- 
servative members  of  the  House  seem  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it.  They  want  to  call  off  the 
strijggle  against  slums  In  the  name  of  fight- 
ing inflation.  Representative  Paul  Fino. 
New  York  Republican,  has  added  his  own 
special  touch  of  irresponsibility  by  contend- 
ing, quite  without  factual  foundation,  that 
the  bill's  incentives  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning are  actually  a  plot  to  enforce  racial 
balance  In  city  schools. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  nation's  cities, 
large  and  small,  reverse  their  present  down- 
ward spiral  Into  blight  and  disorder.  The 
urban-renewal  program  started  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1948  was  designed  to  help  them  do 


that.  In  the  first  seventeen  years.  Congress 
appropriated  a  total  of  $6.1  billion  for  urban 
renewal  which  averages  out  to  roughly  $350 
million  a  year — or  less  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  every  month  on  the  space 
program.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  spread 
of  slums  and  marginal  neighborhoods  has 
outstripped  the  effort  to  prevent  them? 

Under  urban  renewal  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment i>ays  up  to  two-thirds  of  a  proj- 
ect's cost  (and  somewhat  more  in  smaller 
communities).  The  pending  bill  simply 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
also  pay  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment's one-third  share,  but  only  if  the 
local  community  draws  up  a  satisfactory 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  renewal  of  an 
entire  section  or  neighborhood.  The  theory 
is  that  the  additional  Federal  cash  will  en- 
able the  financially  harassed  cities — at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  of  them  around  the  coun- 
try— to  demonstrate  what  a  concentrated 
attack  can  accomplish  in  a  blighted  neigh- 
borhood. 

Urban  renewal  programs  have  for  some 
time  been  subject  to  the  Justifiable  criticism 
that  in  order  to  attract  private  developers 
and  to  widen  the  city's  tax  base  projects  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  more  easily  sal- 
vaged "gray  areas."  The  demonstration 
cities  program  is  in  line  with  the  Judgment 
of  Mayor  Lindsay's  housing  task  force  be- 
cause it  would  concentrate  Instead  upon  the 
hard-core  urban  slums  such  as  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

Social  welfare  and  antlpoverty  programs 
are  to  be  part  of  each  comprehensive  plan, 
since  experience  has  shown  that  urlian  re- 
newal succeeds  In  reviving  an  area  only  if 
human  as  well  as  physical  problems  are 
solved.  New  bricks  and  fresh  mortar  cannot 
by  themselves  create  a  viable  neighborhood. 

Spent  over  two  years.  $900  million  will  not 
resolve  the  urban  crisis,  but  this  sum — which 
Is  the  amount  the  bill  authorizes — will  at 
least  get  the  cities  moving  a  little  faster  In 
the  right  direction.  Federal  Incentive 
money  cannot  save  cities  which  have  lethar- 
gic or  Incompetent  leadership  in  city  hall, 
but  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  help  those 
Cities  that  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 

Enclosure  14:   Two  More  Inept  Editorials 

|From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Oct.  13, 
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False  Accusation 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Bill  will  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  in  an  atmosphere  pol- 
luted by  increasingly  gross  attempts  to  stir 
up  racial  antipathies.  The  chief  responsi- 
bility for  this  ugly  campaign  lies  with  Rep. 
Paul  A.  Fino,  a  Republican  from  New  York 
City,  and  the  Republican  Policy  Committee. 
They  have  been  going  at  it,  hammer  and 
tongs,  to  persuade  the  House  that  the  bill 
conceals  a  Federal  plot  to  coerce  cities  into 
programs  of  school  Integration  and  busing. 
This  charge  is,  as  we  have  earlier  stated,  a 
fantasy. 

Mr.  FiNO's  letter  to  this  newspaper,  printed 
on  Wednesday,  selectively  quotes  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Weaver  to  misrep- 
resent the  Administration's  repeated  posi- 
tion. It  Is  correct,  as  Mr.  Find  says,  that 
metropolitan  planning  under  Title  11  of  the 
bill  must  take  account  of  schools.  It  must 
also  take  account  of  topography,  but  it  is  not 
a  bill  to  move  mountains.  It  must  take  ac- 
count of  land  use.  but  it  does  not  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  zone  the  suburbs. 
Neither  does  this  bill,  nor  any  other  legisla- 
tion, contain  any  power  whatever  enabling 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  standards  of 
racial  balance  In  classrooms.  The  Demon- 
stration Cities  Bill  gives  neither  metropoli- 
tan planners  nor  Federal  Government  any 
authority  to  influence  school  policy  either 
by  holding  up  grants  or  by  any  other  method. 
Mr.  Fino's  charge  is  flatly  wrong. 

But  while  the  charge  Is  wrong.  It  has  Its 
uses  for  a  Republican  leadership  that  hopes 
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to  force  Southerners  to  vote  against  the  bUl. 
That  event  would  be  a  tragedy,  for  the 
Southern  cities  as  well  as  Mr.  Flno's  New 
York  urgently  need  this  bill.  If  Mr.  Fmo 
has  any  doubts  about  that  need,  he  might 
profitably  read  the  testimony  offered  by  New 
York  City's  Republican  mayor. 

[Prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  Oct.  13,  1966] 
Demonstration   CrriES 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  Is  scheduled 
today  to  begin  consideration  of  the  "demon- 
stration cities"  bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  No  other  measure  that  has  come 
before  Congress  in  this  session  is  more 
significant. 

The  bill  Is  an  imaginative  attempt  to  en- 
courage cities  to  tie  together  the  physical 
rebuilding  of  slums  with  neighborhood  and 
social  welfare  programs.  It  encourages  cities 
to  decentralize  their  renew.al  programs  and 
to  use  them  in  their  worst,  rather  than  their 
most  readily  salvageable,  areas. 

Fundamentally,  this  is  not  a  new  program 
or  radical  departure  from  the  past.  It  carries 
forward  the  national  commitment  set  forth 
in  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  every  American  family  with 
a    decent,    safe    and    sanitary    place    to    live. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  Title 
Two,  which  encourages  metropolitan-wide 
planning.  We  particularly  urge  the  members 
of  the  House  to  resist  the  scare  attack  against 
this  section  which  has  been  mounted  by 
Representative  Paul  Fino.  Bronx  Republican. 
As  the  bill  now  reads,  it  could  not  be  used 
to  advance  or  retard  racial  integration  in 
the  -schools  without  passage  of  additional 
legislation  by  Congress.  If  Mr.  Fino  wants  to 
debate  school  integration  on  its  merits,  let 
him  wait  until  that  question  is  actually 
before  the  House.  The  cities  have  been 
neglected  too  long  to  suffer  additional  ob- 
stacles and  delays  because  of  his  random 
demagoguery. 

Enclosure  15 

Section  205(b).  the  heart  of  the  "metro" 
title  (Title  U)  of  the  1966  omnibus  cities 
act,  describes  the  type  of  planning  that 
metropolitan  area  communities  must  con- 
form to  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  "metro" 
grants.  The  scope  of  "metro"  planning  Is 
far-reaching  indeed.  Under  another  section 
of  the  law,  all  federal  aid  requests  under  ten 
programs  must  be  submitted  to  the  "metro" 
planning  institution.  This  requirement 
makes  the  ostensibly  voluntary  metropolitan 
planning  standards  of  Section  205(b)  ex- 
tremely important.  Section  205(b)  reads  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  metropolitan  development  proj- 
ects in  metropolitan  areas  for  which  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  that — 

"(1)   metropolltanwlde  comprehensive 

planning  and  programing  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  evaluating  (A)  the  location, 
financing,  and  scheduling  of  individual  pub- 
lic facility  projects  (Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  hospitals  and  libraries;  sewer,  water, 
and  sewage  treatment  facilities:  highway, 
mass  transit,  airport,  and  other  transporta- 
tion facilities;  and  recreation  and  other 
open -space  areas)  whether  or  not  federally 
assisted;  and  (B)  other  proposed  land  devel- 
opment or  uses,  which  projects  or  uses,  be- 
cause of  their  size,  density,  type,  or  location, 
have  public  metropolltanwlde  or  interjuris- 
dictional significance: 

"(2)  adequate  metropolltanwlde  institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  for  co- 
ordinating, on  the  basis  of  such  metropoll- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming, local  public  policies,  and  activities 
affecting  the  development  of  the  area;  and 

"(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other 
land  development  or  uses  which  have  a 
major  Impact  on  the  development  of  the 
area  are,  in  fact,  being  carried  out  In  accord 


with  such  metropolltanwlde  comprehensive 
planning  and  programing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28, 1966,  Sec- 
retary 'Weaver  told  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  that  metropolitan 
areas  would  have  to  plan  education  on 
a  metropolltanwlde  basis  to  be  eligible 
for  grants  under  the  "metro"  program, 
as  follows: 

Enclosure  16 
eugibilitv  of  methopolitan  areas 

Before  supplemental  grants  can  be  made 
for  projects  in  a  particular  metropolitan 
area,  it  will  have  to  be  shown  that  ( 1  i  metro- 
polltanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  lo- 
cation, financing,  and  scheduling  of  public 
facilities  and  land  developments  of  metro- 
polltanwlde or  interjurisdictional  public  sig- 
nificance: 1 2)  adequate  area  wide  arrange- 
ments exist  to  earn.-  out  such  planned  and 
coordinated  development:  and  (3)  public  fa- 
cility projects  and  other  land  developments 
having  a  major  impact  on  the  development 
of  the  area  are  in  fact  being  carried  out  in 
accord  with  comprehensive  planning  and 
programing. 

The  required  metropolltanwlde  compre- 
hensive planning  and  programing  would  in- 
clude such  elements  as  areawide  population 
and  employment  forecasts;  forecasts  of  where 
and  under  what  conditions  residential  areas, 
employment  centers,  and  other  major  land 
uses  will  be  located  throughout  the  area: 
and  comprehensive  short-range  programs  for 
the  provision  of  needed  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, taking  into  account  both  the  needs  and 
financial  capabilities  of  the  various  commu- 
nities within  the  area.  Planning  and  pro- 
graming would  generally  cover  at  least  land 
use;  transportation;  water,  sewer,  and  other 
public  facilities;  housing  and  relocation: 
education,  health,  and  other  institutions  and 
services:  parks,  recreation,  and  other  open 
space:  and  air  and  water  p>ollution. 

The  emphasis  in  title  I  is  on  planned  de- 
velopment, rather  than  planning  for  its  own 
sake,  and  an  additional  requirement  for 
eligibility  of  metropolitan  are.is  would  be 
the  existence  of  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  such  plans  on  a  coordinated  basis  'This 
would  entail  findings  that  adequate  institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  in  the 
area  to  coordinate  local  public  policies  and 
activities.  Similarly,  a  metropolitan  area 
would  be  eligible  only  if  projects  and  de- 
velopments of  major  areavi-lde  significance — 
whether  federally  assisted  or  not — are  actual- 
ly being  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
metropolltanwlde  planning  and  programing. 

E.NCLOSTJRE    17 

The  'Washington  Post  on  July  3,  1966. 
reporting  on  the  White  House  Conference 
"To  Pulfill  These  Rights,"  said  that  the 
metro  idea  was  talked  of  as  the  needed 
Federal  lever  "for  Negroes  to  crack  the 
subui-bs."  In  the  Post  article,  the  plan 
was  to — 

Put  all  the  Federal  funds  for  housing, 
schools,  anti-poverty  programs  into  one  bag. 
To  get  the  money,  local  officials  would  be  re- 
quired to  draw  up  plans  on  a  metropolitan - 
wide  basis.  Suburt>s  would  be  asked  to  build 
scattered-site  low-income  housing  and  work 
out  area-wide  plans  for  school  integration. 

Enclosure  18 

(Reproduced  from  original  by  Congressman 
Paul  A.  Fino,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
Sept.  14.  1966) 

Equal  Educational  Oppoetunitt  Act  of  1967: 

Detailed  Explanation  and  Justification 

title  n;  construction  or  school  PAciLrriES 

Purpose 

To  help  meet  the  pressing  need  for  modem 

school  facilities,  especially  in  central  cities 

and  rural   areas  where   outmoded  facilities 
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exist  In  conjunction  with  high  conc«ntra- 
tlons  of  disadvantaged  children.  The  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  particularly  at  the  facilitation 
of  more  flexible  educational  programs.  In 
conjunction  with  educational  Innovations 
such  as  those  supplementary  services  and 
arrangementa  which  can  be  funded  under 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

In  addition,  reduction  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion would  be  encouraged  by  combining 
grants  under  this  title  with  the  extra-cost 
grants  for  construction  projects  designed  to 
achieve  Integrated  education  under  title  III 
of  this  legislative  package. 

Progravi 

a.  Survey  of  construction  needs  by  State 
agency:  Grants  for  an  Initial  Inventory  of 
facilities  would  first  be  made  so  that  within 
the  first  6  to  9  months  of  the  program  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  Inventory  of  educational 
facility  needs  would  be  available.  This  in- 
ventory would  then  form  the  basis  for  es- 
tablishing priorities  as  to  the  areas  of  great- 
est need  within  eacli  State  before  the  project 
approval  process  begins. 

b.  Basic  grants  for  construction  projects: 
These  grants  would  build  an  estimated  110.- 
000  classrooms  over  a  5-year  period.  Funds 
would  be  alloted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  relative  per  capita  Income  and  State 
educational  effort.  The  basic  grant  could  not 
ordinarily  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction. 

c.  Administration  of  grants:  State  educa- 
tional agencies  would  assign  priorities  to 
project  applications  on  the  basis  of  objec- 
tive need  criteria,  with  preference  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  alleviate  segregation  or  racial 
Imbalance.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  have  fin  il  approval  authority  before 
a  project  could  be  funded  under  this  title. 

d.  Supplementary  grants:  Supplementary 
grants  providing  an  additional  20  percent  of 
the  project  cost  would  be  made  to  projects 
which,  fit  into  metropolitan  area  plans.  This 
increased  Federal  share  teould  provide  an 
incentive  for  joint  school  district  planning 
in  metropolitan  areas.  This  proposal  is  pat- 
terned after  the  proposed  supplementary 
grants  for  planned  metropolitan  devleopment 
contained  m  title  II  of  the  Senate-passed 
"Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966"  (S.  3708).  If  enacted 
into  law,  that  legislation  could  simply  be 
amended  to  include  school  constrxiction  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  proposed  program  in 
the  definition  of  an  eligible  "metropolitan 
development  project"  in  the  same  manner  as 
libraries  assisted  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  and  hospitals  assisted 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  cov- 
ered in  the  pending  legislation.  The  location 
and  scope  of  educational  parks  should  be  an 
important  component  of  any  comprehensive 
metropolitan  areawide  planning. 

e.  Loans:  While  outright  grants  should  be 
restricted  to  special  construction  needs 
which  impose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  re- 
sources of  local  educational  agencies  and  the 
States,  the  Federal  government  can,  with 
minimum  budgetary  impact,  assist  schools 
which  undertake  to  spread  out  the  cost  of 
constructing  facilities  by  facilitating  the 
marketing  of  long-term  bonds  and  by  lower- 
ing the  Interest  rate  for  local  educational 
agencies.  For  example,  rapidly  expanding 
middle-income  communities  are  In  a  better 
Ix>sltion  to  afford  the  construction  of  needed 
school  facilities  than  other  areas,  but  the 
rapid  development  of  an  area  does  Impose 
a  fairly  sudden  Impact  of  school-age  chil- 
dren. While  able  to  afford  the  facilities, 
such  communities  nevertheless  find  It  desir- 
able to  spread  the  cost  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Furthermore,  even  In  the  case  of  projects 
which  do  receive  Federal  grants  for  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  few  construction 
projects  win  -be  funded  without  requiring 
substantial     local     funds.    Accordingly,     In 


most  cases,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  most  projects 
will  have  to  be  obtained  by  borrowing.  The 
maximum  maturity  of  school  bonds — the 
spread-out  period — Is  rather  short  com- 
pared to  the  long-term  loans  which  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  can  obtain  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  the 
College  Housing  Program. 

In  addition,  the  interest  rate  on  school 
bonds  is  now  significantly  higher  than  the 
"Ideal"  of  3  percent. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  school 
bond  support  program  be  devised  using  the 
procedures  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  FNMA  may  now  issue  deben- 
tures to  secure  funds  from  private  Investors 
with  which  to  purchase  home  mortgages  In 
Its  secondary  market  operations  at  a  ratio  of 
15  times  Its  capital  and  reserves  (1  e  ,  the  net 
cost  Is  one-flfteenth  of  the  mortgage  pur- 
chased).    In  view  of  the  similar  ratio  on  the 


sale  of  participation  certificates  In  Federal 
loans  (a  6  percent  reserve,  or  a  20-to-l  ratio 
of  loans  to  net  cost),  a  special  fund  or  ac- 
count could  be  administered  by  FNMA 
through  which  school  bonds  would  be  pur- 
chased out  of  funds  secured  by  the  sale  of 
FNMA  obligations  equal  to  20  tUnes  the  ap- 
propriations deposited  In  the  fund.  The  net 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
school  construction  loans,  assuming  a  5  per- 
cent reserve  requirement. 

As  an  additional  part  of  the  program,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  that  portion  of 
the  Interest  necessary  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  a  3  percent  rate  of  Interest  and 
the  rate  which  FNMA  must  pay  on  Its  out- 
standing debentures  which  provided  the 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  school  bonds. 


Funding 
(III  tliousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

19(59 

Fiscal  year 
1970 

Fiscal  year 
1971 

Fiscal  yciu- 
197:2 

Rii.*ii('  ^rtiiits               _      .................. 

0311.  OKI 
:.>i«i,  imii 

1-11.  («AJ 

10.000 

111.  UK) 

i,i(»<,  nno 

lO),  (100 
140,000 

11,000 
11,000 

l,2S4,n(IO 
100,  (100 
160,  000 

13.  ono 

13,000 

1.274,000 

SuppU'niPntiil  pTftiit.< 

Itid  IKI) 

Stiilf    ttiliiiltiisirulion    (including    inven- 
tory ill  lisoul  ytar  l«t») 

Rt'M'lfcTfil                                                                    

67,000 

13,  i«»i 

i:i.  Kni 

Total 

57,000 

1,  270,  000 

1,370,000 

1.  570,  OOO 

1,460,0(1(1 

TITLE    in:     GKANTS    TO    ASSIST    SCHOOLS    IN    THE 
PROCESS    or    DESEGREGATION 

Purpose 

To  assist  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  to  cope  with  problems  of  segregation 
and  racial  Imbalance  in  order  to  facilitate 
racial,  ethnic  and  socio-economic  Integra- 
tion. 

Program 

a.  Educational  excellence  grants:  Local 
educational  agencies  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  to  assist  In  achieving  Inte- 
grated education.  On  the  assumption  that 
Integrated  education  Involved  added  costs  to 
accommodate  educationally  disadvantaged 
students.  Federal  grants  would  be  offered  to 
schcxjls  which  have  few  or  no  students  from 
minority  racial  or  ethnic  groups  In  order  to 
facilitate  educational  Integration  and  reduce 
educational  disparities.  As  one  alternative, 
a  formula  similar  to  that  In  the  impact  aid 
program  (with  a  per  pupil  Federal  payment 
multiplied  by  the  Increased  number  of  chil- 
dren in  integrated  schools  for  5  years)  would 
provide  a  real  Incentive  for  schools  to  de- 
segregate completely  over  a  5-year  period. 

Federal  grrants  would  be  offered  to  school 
districts  for  use  In  specific  neighborhoods 
which  show  promise  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain Integrated  education  (such  as  Hyde 
Park  In  Chicago)  or  to  achieve  Integration 
by  attracting  white  students  to  exceptional 
8ch(X)ls  currently  serving  predominantly 
Negro  residential  areas  (Including  appro- 
priate schools  In  urban  renewal  areas) . 
The  grants  may  be  used  to  produce  excep- 
tional education  programs,  attractive  to 
parents  of  all  races,  by  supporting,  inter  alia, 
superior  salaries  for  master  teachers.  Im- 
proved Instructional  equipment,  lighted 
schoolhouse-communlty  centers  for  around- 
the-clock  superior  programs,  stipends  for 
visiting  lecturers,  Individualized  Instruction, 
and  reduced  pupU-teacher  ratios. 

b.  In  addition  to  expanding  training  insti- 
tutes to  prepare  local  sch(xil  personnel  to 
deal  with  problems  of  racial  Imbalance  as 
well  as  de  Jure  segregation,  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  would  be  amended 
to  provide  grants  to  support  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  correct  de  facto  segregation  in 
individual  communities.  Such  techniques 
could  include: 


1.  Comprehensive,  district- wide  rezoning 
of  school  attendance  areas  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum heterogeneity. 

2.  Pairing,  grouping  or  clustering  of  ad- 
jacent Negro  and  white  schools — a  division 
by  grade  level  in  two  or  more  residential 
areas. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  use  of  schools;  re- 
organizing the  grades  of  a  school:  converting 
schools  to  other  uses;  closing  schools;  chang- 
ing feeder  patterns;  grade  pattern  reorgani- 
zation. 

4.  Careful  site  selection  to  locate  new 
schools  so  as  to  maximize  integration  of 
resldentlally  segregated  student  populations. 

5.  Increased  bussing  from  overcrowded  to 
underutilized  schools. 

6.  Development  of  "magnet"  high  schools, 
each  specializing  in  a  different  subject  area 
with  enrollment  open  to  the  entire  school 
district  on  the  basis  of  Interest  rather  than 
ability. 

7.  Development  of  supplemental  educa- 
tion centers,  comprehensive  community 
schools  and  shared  time  programs  to  draw 
district-wide  enrollment  as  well  as  participa- 
tion from  private  and  par(5chlal  schools. 

8.  Open  enrollment,  voluntary  enrollment 
and  free  transfers. 

9.  Creation  of  metropolitan  school  districts 
to  include  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

10.  Suburban-Inner  City  pupil  exchanges 

11.  In-class  pupil  grouping  to  avoid  racial 
separation,  development  of  ungraded  pri- 
mary classes;  remedial  and  compensatory 
programs  within  the  framework  of  regular 
classroom  structure. 

12.  Inservlce  training  for  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel;  employment  of  spe- 
cialists to  advise  school  personnel,  parents, 
children  and  the  public  on  problems  of  de- 
segregation; improving  guidance  and  coun- 
selling services. 

13.  Development  of  new  currlcular  mate- 
rials, particularly  those  including  proper 
representation  or  racial  and  religious  mi- 
norities. 

14.  Teacher  assignment  to  assure  faculty 
integration  at  all  sch(xils. 

15.  Improvement  of  recruitment  and  ad- 
vancement of  minority  group  teachers  and  at 
white  teachers  who  are  motivated  to  te.ich 
in  ghetto  schools  and  in  transitional  pro- 
grams. 
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c.  Extra-cost  grants  for  construction  to 
achieve  integration:  Grants  would  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (not  allo- 
cated by  State)  to  meet  the  extra  coeta  of 
constructing  new  schools,  including  special 
education  centers  and  educational  parks  and 
complexes  located  on  the  borders  of  ghettos 
under  plans  insuring  interracial  attendance 
of  students. 


Insofar  as  the  acquisition  of  large  blocks 
of  land  and  the  construction  methods  are 
more  expensive  than  the  conventional  school 
facility  the  Federal  government  should  cover 
100  percent  of  tiie  difference.  Preference 
would  be  given  to  multiple  school  district 
applications,  especially  those  Joining  subur- 
ban and  core-city  districts. 


|In  tliousftnd> 
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Equal  Educulional  Opportunity  Ad  of  1961 


1968 

1909 

1970 

1971 

1972 

I.  (Irants  to  local  e<ltio:it ion  npiMiciev-i  for 
sclf-asspssnifiit,  pluiiMinp  and  cval- 

UBllon 

11.  (diLstruclioii  of  siliool  fai-iliiies 

III.  (iraiits  to  a.sjiist  schools  in  tlif  process 
of  (iKveMTPRation 

76 
67 

175 

25 

6 

U 

75 
1,270 

275 

40 

75 
1,370 

375 

75 
1,670 

875 

60 

14 

200 

75 
1.460 

375 
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25 

250 

IV.  KdiicationBl  personnel  training  and 
stall  development 

V.  Kxixuided  pupil  pwrsoiinel  sfvvices  '. 
VI.  Kducatiooal  procr.ims  for  aduil> 

5                        10 
60                       150 

Total 

352 

2,294 

2,  24i 

'  Aiiioufits  reriresent  iiicr.  :im's  in  llic  fiiniliiiF  aulliori/alion  of  title  V-A  of  NDEA:  no  S(>e(ilic  funds  would  be  e.ar- 
marked  fur  tlie  addttinnnl  jiupil  personnel  servues  aulhori7ed. 


Thank  you   for  coming   here 


Enclosure  19 

Statement  op  Congressman  Paul  A.  Fino, 
REPUBLICAN  or  New  York,  September  14, 
1966 

Gentlemen: 
today. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  document  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  as  "radical."  It  is  a 
memorandum  detailing  the  Administration's 
proposed  M  billion  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967."  The  memo  is  a 
product  of  a  high  level  task  force,  and  has 
already  gone  to  HEW  Secretary  Gardner. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  set  up  a  multi-billion  dollar  effort  to 
force  racial  balance  In  the  nations'  schools. 
The  billions  of  dollars  proposed  to  be  spent 
would  be  used  for  programs  such  as  con- 
struction of  schools  to  serve  mixed  com- 
munities, redrawing  school  district  lines, 
school  busing  programs,  pupil  exchanges 
between  suburbs  and  slums,  revision  of 
textbooks  to  stress  the  contribution  of 
minority  groups,  and  so  forth.  I  will  discuss 
all  this  in   some   detail   in   Just   a  moment. 

This  measure  apparently  has  the  White 
House  stamp  of  approval.  It  is  taken  in 
large  measure  from  a  June  White  House 
Conference  called  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights." 
The  radical  proposals  suggested  were  summed 
up  as  "Equal  Educational  Opportunity." 
One  member  of  this  radical  council  was 
Floyd  McKissick,  the  head  of  CORE  and  a 
vigorous  spokesman  for  "black  power."  I 
am  amazed  that  the  reach  of  "black  power" 
Is  long  enough  to  design  Administration 
legislation. 

The  immediate  Importance  of  the  proposed 
1967  legislation  is  that  it  lets  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  concerning  the  Administration's 
plans  to  use  the  "metropolitan  planning" 
title  of  this  year's  omnibus  housing  bill  as 
a  weapon  to  reshape  both  housing  and  edu- 
cation across  the  nation. 

As  ranking  signer  of  the  minority  views 
In  the  House  Banking  Committee  report  on 
tile  omnibus  hotislng  biU,  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Hotise  that  the  "metropolitan  planning" 
secUon  of  the  bill  was  a  Trojan  Horse  for 
rampant  federal  coercion.  Now  we  have  In- 
disputable proof. 

I  want  to  msike  my  position  crystal  clear. 
I  have  always  supported  omnibus  housing 
bills  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953.  I 
have  also  always  supported  civil  rights  legis- 


lation. Notwithstanding  some  doubts.  I 
voted  for  the  open-housing  section  of  this 
year's  civil  rights  bill.  But  this  bill  Is  too 
much.  And  "metropolitan  planning"  is  too 
much.  This  is  not  a  question  of  civil  rights. 
It  is  a  question  of  civil  privileges.  I  am  for 
equality,  not  unbridled  privileges.  And  I  am 
convinced  virtually  every  American  regard- 
less of  party,  shares  my  opposition  to  school 
busing  and  elimination  of  neighborhood 
schools. 

Now  for  the  bill.  The  title  is  the  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1967."  The 
bill  has  six  titles.  Besides  enacting  new 
laws  in  the  field  of  education,  the  bill  would 
amend  two  other  laws — one  existing — the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — and  one  proposed, 
the  metro  planning  section  of  this  year's 
omnibus  housing  bill  (S.  3708) . 

Of  the  six  titles,  four  are  fairly  non-con- 
troversial ones  dealing  with  education.  I 
will  not  comment  on  them.  The  other  two 
are  bombshells.  Taken  together,  they  con- 
stitute the  most  radical  legislation  ever 
drawn  up  in  these  United  States. 

"ntle  n  of  the  so-called  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity"  bill  sets  up  a  program 
of  federal  aid  for  school  construction.  But 
unfortunately,  the  only  way  a  community 
gets  such  aid  is  to  tie  It  in  with  one  of  the 
busing  or  pairing  schemes  under  Title  III 
or  to  surrender  school  districting  con- 
trol throughout  an  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Let  me  read  you  the  explanation  the  social 
planners  have  for  giving  federal  money  in 
support  of  school  construction.     I  quote: 

"The  program  is  aimed  particularly  at  the 
facilitation  of  more  flexible  education  pro- 
grams. In  conjunction  with  educational  In- 
novations such  as  those  supplementary  serv- 
ices and  arrangements  which  can  be  funded 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act.  In  addition,  reduction 
of  de  facto  segregation  would  be  encouraged 
by  combining  grants  under  this  title  with 
extra  cost  grants  for  construction  projects 
designed  to  achieve  Integrated  education  un- 
der Title  III  of  this  legislative  package." 

What  this  means  is  simple.  Only  com- 
munities using  Title  III  money  for  pairing, 
busing  of  pupils,  pupil  exchanges  or  textbook 
revision  would  be  able  to  get  school  con- 
struction grants. 

Now  let  me  read  you  the  explanation  of 
how    the    Administration    seeks    to   use   the 


"metropolitan  planning"  section  of  the  1966 
omnibus  housing  bill  to  compel  metropolitan 
area-wide  school  redistricting  and  busing. 
Section  (d)  of  Ttitle  11  provides  that  bonus 
educational  facilities  grants  will  be  given  to 
communities  taht  plan  schools  and  school 
districts  on  a  metropolitan  area-wide  basis. 
Let  me  read  to  you  how  the  planners  con- 
demn thenxsclves  out  of  their  own  mouth: 
"Supplementary  grants  providing  an  addi- 
tional 20"^  of  the  project  cost  would 
be  made  to  projects  which  fit  into  metro- 
I>olitan  area  plans.  This  Increased  federal 
share  would  provide  an  incentive  for  Joint 
school  planning  In  metropolitan  areas.  This 
proposal  is  patterned  after  the  proposed  sup- 
plementary grants  for  planned  metropolitan 
development  contained  in  Title  II  of  the 
Senate-passed  'Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.'  If 
enacted  into  law.  that  legislation  could  sim- 
ply be  amended  to  include  school  construc- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  proposed 
progrtim  in  the  definition  of  an  eligible 
'metropolitan  development  project'  in  the 
same  manner  as  libraries  assisted  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  and 
hospitals  assisted  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  are  covered  in  the  p>ending  legis- 
lation. The  location  and  scope  of  educa- 
tional parks  should  be  an  important  comjx)- 
nent  of  any  comprehensive  metrop>olitan 
area-wide  planning." 

In  other  words,  the  Metro  section  of  the 
fwnding  Housing  bill  will  be  used  as  the 
foundation  for  this  multi-billion  dollar 
scheme.  When  this  section  of  the  housing 
bill  comes  to  a  vote  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  real  question  w\l\  be  whether  or 
not  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
will  be  tricked  into  voting  for  schcwl  busing. 
Now  that  this  document  has  been  revealed, 
I  predict  that  Metro  will  be  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  why 
the  President  feels  he  must  maintain  his 
present  majority  in  the  House  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  specific  "racial 
balance"  proposals  set  forth  In  Title  III  of 
this  bill.  These  are  the  plans  specifically 
proposed  to  revamp  education  throughout 
the  United  States.  Nimiber  one — school  bus- 
ing. Number  two — redistricting  of  school 
districts  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Number 
three — pairing  of  schools.  Number  four — 
suburban  and  slum  pupil  exchanges.  Num- 
ber five — revision  of  school  textbooks  on  be- 
half of  minority  groups. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  ThlB  bill  spe- 
cifically proposes  that  de  facto  segregation 
be  made  Illegal  and  federal  grants  given  to 
fifteen  programs  of  overcoming  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  schools. 

This  is  an  incredible  document.  Read  It. 
See  for  yourself.  Back  in  June,  a  White 
House  conference  advocated  putting  poverty 
and  housing  funds  into  the  metropolitan 
planning  kitty  in  addition  to  education. 
Perhaps  that  Is  what  they  want  to  do  next 
This  is  the  "Great  Society"  in  action.  This 
Is  why  the  President  wants  a  Democratic 
Congress.  This  Is  why  we  need  more  Repub- 
licans in  Congress.  'This  battle  Is  not  over. 
Thank  you. 

ENCLOStTRE    20 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 
Sept.  22,  19661 

"Draft  Bill"  on  Schools  Br£atutaxlnc  in 

Candor 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

An  astonishing  "draft  bill."  Intended  to 
achieve  the  subsidized  integration  of  Ameri- 
can public  schools,  recently  has  been  pre- 
pared within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
possible  sponsorship  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration next  year.  "The  thing  is  a  bomb- 
shell. 

A  summary  of  this  "discussion  paper,"  or 
"draft  bill,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  was 
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leaked  to  columnists  Evans  and  Novak  ear- 
lier this  month.  Then  two  Republican  con- 
gressmen, Brock  of  Tennessee  and  Pino  of 
New  York,  got  their  hands  on  a  text.  On 
Sept.  15,  Pino  put  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  plan  embodied  In  this  tentative  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1967"  Is 
breathtaking  both  In  Its  audacity  and  in  Its 
candor.  It  proposes  federal  outlays  of  $5.7 
billion  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  re- 
duce de  facto  school  segregation  by  the 
heavy-handed  bribery  of  local  school  divi- 
sions. If  there  had  remained  any  lingering 
doubt  of  Education  Commissioner  Harold 
Howe's  obsession  with  racial  and  economic 
Integration — at  whatever  cost — this  bold  pro- 
posal should  dispel  It. 

First  a  word  In  fairness  to  Howe.  Some 
weeks  ago,  after  reading  a  stack  of  the  com- 
missioner's speeches,  this  columnist  wrote  a 
dispatch  that  attempted  to  distill  what 
seemed  to  him  the  essence  of  the  gentleman's 
position.  When  Howe  talks  of  achieving 
greater  Integration,  he  Is  fond  of  sajrlng,  "If 
I  have  my  way."  One  paragraph  of  my  col- 
umn began  with  that  brief  direct  quote — "If 
I  have  my  way" — and  went  on  to  say  that 
schools  would  be  built  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  economic  and  social  Integration.  Un- 
fortunately, some  critics  of  Howe.  In  an  ex- 
cess of  partisan  zeal,  shifted  the  quotation 
marks  around  to  make  it  appear  that  Howe 
himself  had  said,  "If  I  have  my  way,  schools 
will  be  built  for  the  primary  purpose."  etc. 
Howe  never  said  this — not  in  those  partic- 
ular words. 

Yet  there  is  now  no  question  that  this  Is 
indeed  his  purpose.  The  draft  bill  was  the 
work  of  a  "Planning  Branch  Task  Force" 
within  Howe's  office. 

Title  II  of  this  proposed  act  would  pro- 
vide new  federal  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  110.000  school  rooms  over  the  next 
five  years.  These  funds  would  be  disbursed 
according  to  a  formula  giving  "preference 
for  projects  designed  to  alleviate  segrega- 
tion or  racial  Imbalance."  A  bonus  of  20 
percent  of  project  costs  would  be  awarded 
to  those  counties  and  cities  that  agree  to  a 
"Metro"  plan  of  Joint  administration. 

"ntle  ni  of  the  draft  legislation  Is  the  eye- 
opener.  In  order  "to  facilitate  racial,  ethnic, 
and  socio-economic  integration,"  special 
grants  for  "educational  excellence"  would  go 
to  schools  and  communities  having  few  Ne- 
gro pupils,  provided  they  agreed  to  cooperate. 
Such  grants  could  be  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  current  "impact"  grants:  these 
would  provide  "a  real  Incentive"  for  schools 
to  desegregate  completely. 

Still  other  selective  grants,  amounting  to 
$15  billion  over  1968-72.  would  go  to  sup- 
port "techniques  appropriate  to  correct  de 
fecto  segregation  in  individual  communi- 
ties." The  draft  bill  enumerates  15  such 
techniques  by  way  of  example. 

One  of  these  is  "comprehensive,  district- 
wide  rezonlng  of  school  attendance."  An- 
other is  the  "pairing,  grouping,  or  clustering 
of  adjacent  Negro  and  white  schools."  A 
third  technique  contemplates  "closing 
schools"  and  "changing  feeder  patterns." 
The  planners  would  reward  "Increased  bus- 
ing" and  "suburban-Inner  city  exchanges." 
They  envision  "creation  of  metropolitan 
school  districts  to  include  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas."  Finally,  they  have  In  mind  fed- 
eral grants  for  "development  of  new  currlcu- 
lar  materials,  particularly  those  including 
proper  representation  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities." 

This  tentative  act  of  1967  may  be  marked 
as  another  milestone  on  the  road  of  federal 
control  of  our  schools. 

Enclosure   21 

(Prom  the   Congrkssional  Record.  Oct.   14, 

1966.  vol.   lia,  pt    20,  p.  26922-269231 

amendment    offered    BT     MR.     MULTER 

Mr.  MtTLTEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitlter:    On 
page  39.  after  line  23,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  '(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition 
the  availability  or  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance authorized  to  be  provided  under  this 
title  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 
of  a  program  (1)  by  which  pupils  now  resi- 
dent in  a  school  district  not  within  the 
confines  of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  dem- 
onstration program  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  school  or  school  district  including  all  or 
part  of  such  area,  or  (2)  by  which  pupils 
now  resident  In  a  school  district  within  the 
confines  of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  dem- 
onstration program  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  school  or  school  district  not  including  a 
part  of  such  area.'  " 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  debate  on  and  off  the  floor 
about  what  this  bill  would  do.  I  want  to 
say  now  that  the  bill  would  not  do  many 
of  the  things  that  have  been  charged  against 
it.  To  make  sure  that  no  one  can  misin- 
terpret it.  this  amendment  is  being  offered 
to  reemphaslze  the  fact  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
compulsory  busing  or  forced  busing  of  chil- 
dren. There  is  nothing  in  this  bill — and  this 
amendment  will  make  certain  that  no  one 
can  misinterpret  the  bill  or  even  infer  that 
it  would  in  any  way  attempt  to  affect,  de- 
stroy, or  change  the  neighborhood  school 
concept. 

I  am  more  surprised  than  most  that  the 
argument  has  been  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino], 
that  this  bill  does  require  forced  busing.  I 
quote  his  language:  "Forced  school  busing, 
pairing,  and  redlstrlctlng." 

I  say  I  am  more  surprised  than  most  be- 
cause for  more  than  3  years  he  and  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  New  York  City 
in  fighting  for  the  continuance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  and  fighting  against 
compulsory  or  forced   busing  of  children. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  H.R.  13048.  February 
24,  1966,  which  uses  practically  the  identical 
language  of  this  bill  now  before  us  with 
reference  to  educational  and  recreational 
facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  when  he  Introduced  that 
bill  he  had  in  mind  precisely  what  we  have 
in  mind  about  this  bill  now  before  us.  He 
did  not  Intend  then,  and  we  do  not  Intend 
now,  to  force  busing  of  children  from  one 
area  to  another  or  to  In  any  way  change  the 
neighborhood  school  concept. 

For  years,  as  long  as  I  have  been  here — 
and  that  goes  back  to  1947 — every  time  we 
have  brought  a  bill  to  the  House  involving 
housing  we  have  made  It  clear  that  housing 
Is  worthless  standing  alone  as  four  walls. 
Without  educational  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity, without  recreational  facilities  in  the 
community,  without  industry  nearby,  hous- 
ing is  useless.  It  Is  Just  four  walls.  It  is 
a  house:  it  can  never  be  a  home. 

We  make  sure  that  in  this  bill  we  have  in 
mind  the  overall  American  way  of  life,  which 
includes  not  only  decent  living  and  decent 
places  in  which  to  live,  but  all  the  necessary 
facilities  to  make  living  in  a  home  human 
and  decent  and  American. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  title  I  makes  It  eminently  clear, 
so  that  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact,  there  is 
nothing  In  this  title— and  before  we  get 
through  we  will  make  it  Just  as  eminently 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the 
bill— which  will  require  forced  busing  of 
children  or  that  will  change  the  neighbor- 
hood concept  of  schools. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Multer.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Members  on  this  side  are  willing  to  ac- 


cept this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MuLTEB.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  i 
hope  the  ranking  minority  member  will  say 
as  much.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  if  he 
Is  willing  to  make  the  same  concession. 

Obviously,  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  so.  i 
urge    adoption    of    the    amendment. 

Mr.  Pino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
red  herring  of  pipsqueak  amendment  Just 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
You  cannot  cure  the  "demonstration  cities" 
bill  by  an  antlbuslng  amendment.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  offered  such  an  amend- 
ment In  committee  before  I  discovered  the 
proposed  1967  "racial  balance  in  education" 
bin.  When  I  offered  my  amendment,  I 
thought  that  such  an  amendment  might  do 
the  Job.  As  I  look  back,  I  admit  I  must  have 
been  naive. 

I  say  "naive"  because  I  thought  that  an 
antlbuslng  amendment  would  be  meaning- 
ful. Back  in  committee,  the  secret  friends 
of  busing  laughed  off  my  amendment.  They 
said  it  was  Irrelevant  to  the  bill.  How  is  It 
now  relevant?  It  is  relevant  only  because 
the  gentlemen  who  are  planning  to  scrap  the 
neighborhood  school  have  been  caught  with 
their  hand  in  the  cookie  Jar.  They  know 
they  have  been  caught.  Now  they  desper- 
ately want  to  pretend  to  prohibit  busing  so 
that  they  can  save  the  title  in  order  to  plan 
school  redlstrlctlng,  educational  parks, 
coercion  of  parochial  schools,  and  all  the 
other  rotten  little  Ideas  that  keep  popping  off 
Harold  Howe's  drawing  boards.  Let  me  say 
this  about  the  friend  of  busing  and  pairing 
They  are  trying  to  surrender  one  trick  to 
save  a  bag  of  them. 

But  think  carefully.  This  amendment 
does  not  even  prevent  busing.  It  certainly 
will  not  prevent  the  city  from  being  pres- 
sured into  setting  up  educational  parts  or  re- 
drawing school  district  lines.  If  children  are 
bused  to  such  facilities — and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  would  want  them  to  walk — then 
such  busing  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
amendment.  That  Is  why  this  amendment 
Is  a  farce. 

The  only  reason  It  Is  being  offered — and  re- 
member that  the  administration  was  against 
this  amendment  before  they  got  caught — is 
to  try  and  trick  this  House  into  voting 
money  for  a  scheme  which  will  require  cities 
to  set  up  educational  parks,  revised  school 
districts,  and  other  racial  balance  schemes  in 
education  and  housing, 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
Commissioner  Howe  will  not  vote  to  tie  Just 
one  of  his  fingers  so  that  his  hands  can  re- 
main free.  Commissioner  Howe's  admirers 
In  this  House  are  trying  to  save  his  bacon 
with  this  amendment.  So  do  not  vote  to 
tie  one  of  Commissioner  Howe's  fingers  in 
order  to  leave  the  other  nine  fingers  free 
The  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  to  cut 
this  title  back  to  planning. 

If  you  do  not  think  that  this  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  ever  drawn,  I  sug- 
gest you  reread  the  letter  you  received  re- 
cently from  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  .ind 
Currency  Committee.  He  said— and  I 
quote — this  program  "welds  together  the 
full  arsenal  of  Federal  physical  and  social 
renewal  programs  in  a  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive total  attack  on  urban  problems." 
This  Is  Just  the  admission  I  have  been  seek- 
ing. Read  the  language  of  the  bill  and  you 
win  know  what  Is  going  to  be  attacked.  Quiet 
residential  neighborhoods  are  going  to  be  at- 
tacked and  made  to  plan  bousing  with  the 
slums — neighborhood  schools  are  going  to  be 
attacked  In  the  name  of  educational  parks 
and  "quality"  education. 

No  antlbuslng  amendment  will  blunt  this 
attack.  What  we  must  do  is  cut  the  bill  back 
to  mere  planning  money  so  it  can  be  re- 
designed   sensibly.       Such     an    amendment 
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will     be     offered.     Defeat     the     "pipsqueak" 
amendment.     It  is  Just  a  trick. 

HUD'S  Contempt  for  the  House 

Amendment 

iFrjm  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence  In  the 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  12,  1966) 

Pertinent  is  a  dispatch  which  the  United 
Press  International  sent  out  on  November  30 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

•New  York — Public  school  educators  were 
lold  today  applications  for  'demonstration 
cities'  funds  will  be  returned  unprocessed 
unless  their  cities  combat  such  social  prob- 
lems as  de  facto  segregation  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  federal  officials. 

•■  'Any  proposal  which  ignores  integration 
or  any  other  social  problems  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  "demonstration  cities" 
bin,"  said  John  Clinton,  an  aide  to  Secretary 
Weaver  (Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development) . 

"Clinton  spoke  during  the  four-day  con- 
ference to  top  educators  from  California.  Illi- 
nois.  Maryland,  Michigan.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Texas  which  ends  today  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  here. 

"In  an  interview  with  UPI.  Clinton  spelled 
out  what  might  be  required  of  a  city  in  the 
way  of  tackling  Integration  problems  to  make 
it  eligible  for  the  federal  funds  to  be  dis- 
pensed under  the  Act.  He  elaborated  on  his 
previous  remarks  to  a  conference  session. 

"  'We're  not  pushing  busing,  or  any  other 
particular  solution  to  the  de  facto  segrega- 
tion problem,'  he  said.  'We  leave  that  up  to 
the  imagination  of  the  city  involved.  But 
there  is  concern  here  over  social  legislation, 
and  any  application  that  Ignores  it  wouldn't 
even  get  far  enough  to  be  formally  rejected. 

'■  "The  applications  must  show  evidence  of 
consultation  of  all  pertinent  agencies  with 
a  point  of  view — including  welfare  groups 
and  clvll-rights  groups  which  would  be  vocal 
If  integration  is  ignored.'  " 

ENCLOStTRE    22 

[Prom  Barron's,  Nov.  28,  1966] 
Camel  in  the  Tent:  Housing  Reform  Is 

Opening  the  Wat  to  Soclal  Upheaval 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  recently  observed  its 
first  anniversary  in  the  height  of  bureau- 
cratic style.  With  a  helping  hand  from  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  the  Department 
proudly  laid  the  cornerstone  of  Its  new 
10-story.  $26  million  headquarters.  Designed 
by  the  architect  who  created  New  York's 
Whitney  Museum,  the  structure  will  boast 
(besides  an  estimated  1,225.000  square  feet  of 
floor  space)  outside  end  walls  of  granite,  a 
landscaped  court  and  a  plaza.  The  digni- 
taries present  proved  equallv  expansive.  "We 
expect  it  will  be  a  beautiful  building,"  de- 
clared HUD  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
"that  befits  our  aim  of  restoring  beauty  to 
the  American  city." 

In  a  city  which  measures  success  in  pres- 
tige and  power,  HUD  in  short  order  has 
come  a  long  way.  Office  building  aside,  the 
Department  inspired,  and  will  profit  mightily 
by,  a  sweeping  piece  of  legislation  which  the 
White  House  coerced  a  reluctant  Congress 
to  enact  into  law.  Known  as  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966,  the 
measure  covers  quite  a  lot  of  ground 
Among  other  things,  it  authorizes  Secretary 
weaver  to  pick  cities  which,  through  fresh 
U.S.  subsidies  (largely  in  lieu  of  the  match- 
ing state  and  local  contributions  once  stipu- 
lated), hopefully  will  become  showcases  of 
creative  federalism."  In  return,  HUD  will 
''^''"'f^  the  so-called  demonstration  cities 
and  their  suburbs— and  all  who  would  follow 
ineir  example— to  abandon  self-government 
'n  layor  of  large-scale,  metropolitan  area 
Planning,  designed  less  with  an  eye  on  slum 
Clearance  or  urban  renewal  than  on  educa- 
tional  upheaval   and   social   change. 


Thus  In  one  generation,  or  roughly  the 
time  It  took  to  go  from  FHA  to  HUD,  the 
facade  of  reform  in  housing  and  home  fi- 
nance has  crumbled.  Supposedly  created  to 
help  Improve  the  lot  of  the  ill-housed — one- 
third  of  the  nation,  by  official  reckoning— 
FHA  long  ago  deteriorated  Into  an  incompe- 
tent, corrupt,  scandal-laden  grabbag  for  spe- 
cial Interests.  Par  from  stimulating  home- 
building,  as  Barron's  observed  in  January, 
the  sprawling  federal  mortgage  establish- 
ment, by  inflating  costs  and  prices,  had  be- 
come a  massive  deterrent;  since  then,  despite 
the  passage  last  year  of  the  costliest  housing 
act  on  record,  residential  construction  has 
plunged  to  a  postwar  low.  Now,  In  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Washington's  relentless  intrusion  into  these 
strategic  areas  stands  revealed  in  all  its  ugly 
doctrinaire  thrust.  Whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  the  federal  bulldozer  is  threaten- 
ing to  run  wild. 

On  Capitol  Hill  it  already  has.  The  wheels 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  which  launched  federally  subsidized 
public  housing  on  a  major  scale  and  led  to 
the  first  blueprints  for  urban  renewal.  Since 
then  neariy  every  session  of  Congress  has  con- 
tributed to  the  endless  proliferation  of  the 
federal  housing  establisliment.  Over  the 
years  home  mortgages  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  FHA  and  VA  have  climbed  to  $7.5  billion 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  out- 
standing. FHA  Insurance  authority  once 
confined  to  soundly  financed  loans  on  one- 
to-four  family  homes,  has  spread  out  to  en- 
compass all  sorts  and  conditions  of  shelter 
Including  middle-income  cooperatives,  dis- 
aster housing,  condominiums,  experimental 
housing,  nursing  homes  and  trailer  camps 
In  turn,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (Fannie  Mae),  through  special  assist- 
ance programs,  has  poured  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  Into  such  uneconomic 
channels. 

The  outgoing  Congress  broke  all  records 
for  extravagance.  Thus,  it  passed  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
which  authorized  upwards  of  $8  billion  for 
urban  renewal,  public  housing  (Including 
a  highly  controversial  program  of  rent  sup- 
plements) and  the  subsidized  private  hous- 
ing. The  measure,  averred  President  John- 
son when  he  signed  it,  "will  take  us  many 
longer  strides"  toward  the  desired  goal;  "the 
right  of  every  family  to  a  decent  home  ' 
Evidently  something  funny  happened  on 
the  way  to  a  quorum,  however,  for  shortly 
afterward  the  White  House  was  twisting  arms 
right  and  left  on  behalf  of  still  another  law 
Congress  unhappily  obliged  with  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966,  which 
dumped  nearly  another  billion  dollars  Into 
the  pot.  It  also  stuck  down  statutory  In- 
come ceilings  on  prospective  tenants  of  sub- 
sidized FHA  dwellings,  and  authorized  the 
agency  to  insure  mortgages  on  facilities  de- 
signed for  the  group  practice  of  medicine 
Most  significant.  It  took  the  first  steps  to- 
ward smothering  local  self-government  in 
an  all-embracing  federal  subsidy. 

Though  Congress  has  never  stopped  to 
count  the  cost,  financial  or  otherwise,  the 
U.S.  has  made  a  very  bad  Investment'  In 
spite  of  all  the  federal  billions,  as  Barron's 
has  pointed  out,  the  number  of  private 
dwelling  units  started  reached  a  postwar 
peak  15  years  ago.  "In  1959  Dr.  Emerson 
Schmidt,  then  director  of  economic  research 
for  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testified 
that  relative  to  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  or  to  population,  homebuilding  since 
1946  has  failed  to  mat-ch  the  record  of  the 
twenties."  Since  January,  despite  every- 
thing Washington  can  do.  housing  starts 
have  fallen  to  less  than  850.000  per  year, 
nearly  40  percent  below  year-ago  levels  and 
the  lowest  rate  since  World  War  II.  The  col- 
lapse, by  the  way.  has  been  paced  by  FHA- 
Insured  units. 

Hompbuyers    have    fared    no    better.      The 


unsalable  two-bedroom  boxes  which  now  Ut- 
ter the  national  landscape  may  be  placed 
at  the  VAs  doorstep;  for  the  highlv  pub- 
licized crack  in  the  picture  window.  FHA 
(Which  last  week  changed  its  rules  to  in- 
clude carpeting  over  a  concrete  slab  in  its 
mortgage  v  aluation  i  deserves  much  of  the 
blame.  Moreover,  thanks  largelv  to  the  im- 
pact of  federal  moves  the  cost"  of  housing 
for  decades  has  risen  much  further  and 
faster  than  other  consumer  prices 

Sound    public    policy    has    suffered    worst. 
Tile   postwar   easing   of   mortgage  terms   was 
accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  moral  stand- 
ards and  the  outbreak  of  one  housing  scan- 
dal after  another     Filteen  years  aeo.  amidst 
disclosure  of  excessive  valuations  and  wind- 
fall   profits   accruing   to   builders   of   garden 
apartments    (the    notorious   608s  i     the    roof 
fell    in    at    FHA.      Today,    according   to   Sen 
John    J.    Williams    (R  .    Del.i.    nothing    has 
changed   but   the   titles.     In  particular    the 
lawmaker   has    charged   FHA   with   insuring 
nearly    $70    million    in    mortgages    for    the 
now-bankrupt  firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp    while 
the  latter  owed  the  US   Treasury  $27  million 
m  back  taxes      Similarly,  citing"  •skyrocket- 
ing  losses    ,        .    bankrupt   housing  "projects 
across  the  country         disgraceful  bungling— 
or  worse  .      ,"  the  Readers  Digest  last  April 
assailed  "The  Stench  at  FHA-     Nonetheless 
said    the   Digest   bitteriv.    •■this   agency   now 
is    being   entrusted    with   a    kev   role   in   the 
plans  of  the  Presidents  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development   •    HUD   as 
lioted.  has  an  ambitious  blueprint  of  its  own. 
notably    regarding    "demonstration    cities- 
In  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House    last    month.    Rep.    Fino     (R.,    NYl 
charged  flatly  that  'this  incredible  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  designed  to  give  Secre- 
tary   Weaver   and    U.S.    Education    Commis- 
sioner Howe  power  to  draw  up  guidelines  to 
control      American      metropolitan      housing 
educational    and   living   patterns  The 

planners  downtown  want  to  reshape  this  na- 
tion- 
Revolution,  it  seems,  sometimes  starts 
with  reform  The  US  once  eagerly  em- 
braced the  promise  of  FHA;  now  its  "wisest 
lawgivers  have  begun  to  fear  the  mounting 
threat  from  the  same  quarter.  Thirty  years 
ago.  the  camel  got  its  nose  in  the  "tent. 
Sooner  or  later,  unless  its  stopped,  the  beast 
will  take  over. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROCLAMATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  BY  BYELO- 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Byelorussian  poet  Yanko  Kupala  once 
wrote  ; 

My  Fatherland — it  is  the  whole  world. 
I  have  torn  myself  away  from  my  native  soil! 
Yet  still  I  am  not  free  from  It — in  sleep 
I  dream  of  Byelorussia! 

These  few  lines  eloquently  express  the 
inability  of  the  Byelorussian  people  to 
embrace  Russian  Communist  domination 
and  to  forget  their  own  national  con- 
sciousness. 

On  March  25.  1918.  Byelorussia  pro- 
claimed its  independence.  Barely  3 
years  later  Byelorussia  was  conquered 
and  divided  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  Po- 
land.   The  Bolsheviks  immediately  tried 
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to  set  up  a  Communist  government  and 
economic  system  in  Byelorussia.  They 
met  with  such  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  populace  that  although  they  did  im- 
pose a  Communist  regime  In  Byelorussia, 
they  waited  to  institute  forced  collectl\d- 
zation  until  1928. 

From  that  point  on  the  Soviet  Union 
conducted  an  Intensive  campaign  to 
"Russify"  Byelorussia,  a  campaign  which 
Included  such  atrocities  as  mass  deporta- 
tions, executions,  liquidation  of  churches, 
and  Byelorussian  cultixral  achievements. 

The  failure  of  the  Russiflcatlon  cam- 
paign was  evident  when  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  seized  upon  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  them  by  World  War  II  and 
the  fluctuating  battlefronts  to  organize 
a  national  congress  In  June  of  1944,  to 
reaffirm  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  March  25.  1918.  In  July  of 
1944,  Russia  reoccupled  Byelorussia. 

Again  the  Soviet  Union  has  committed 
atrocities  against  the  Byelorussian  people 
In  an  attempt  to  Russify  them.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Union  will  never  succeed  in  eras- 
ing from  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  their  Identity  with  their  Byelo- 
russian national  and  cultural  heritage 
for  in  their  sleep  they  dream  of  Byelo- 
russia. 

It  is  this  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  which  we  wisa  to  com- 
memorate on  the  anniversary  of  their 
proclamation  of  indeijendence,  an  inde- 
pendence which  has  been  unjustifiably 
denied  them. 


CUTBACK  ON  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  work- 
ers, both  semiskilled  and  unskilled,  are 
the  ones  who  will  be  the  first  to  bear  the 
full  weight  of  the  administration's  cut- 
back and  freeze  of  Federal-aid  highway 
program  funds. 

Construction  companies  will  lose 
money.  State  highway  departments  will 
have  their  schedules  disrupted,  but  more 
than  14,000  construction  workers  may 
soon  be  out  of  work.  These  workers,  who 
constitute  the  largest  group  of  employees 
in  highway  construction,  may  be  put  out 
of  work  by  a  Great  Society  plan  to  use 
highway  trust  fund  money  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  it  was  col- 
lected, which  Is  of  doubtful  legality. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Moreschl,  general  presi- 
dent of  the  Laborers'  International  Union 
of  North  America,  clearly  points  out  the 
disastrous  effect  the  cutback  can  have  on 
a  large  segment  of  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  manpower  pool. 

I  commend  Mr.  Moreschi's  letter  to  my 
colleagues  as  a  nne  contribution  to  the 


debate  which  has  followed  the  adminis- 
tration announcement  of  the  cutback: 

Laborers'     Intcknational    Union 
or  North  America, 

Washington.  DC,  March  13,  1967. 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Fallon:  We.  the  Offi- 
cers and  Members  of  the  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  wish  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  over  the  premature 
suspension  of  the  Committee's  hearings  on 
the  deferral  of  highway  expenditures  under 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Program.  We  can- 
not, after  careful  review  of  the  testimony 
given  by  administrative  officials,  agree  that 
this  cutback  In  expenditures  was  a  Justifiable 
response  to  economic  necessities  established 
by  our  foreign  policy  and  domestic  condi- 
tions. In  addition,  we  feel  that  the  Commit- 
tee accepted  too  vag^ue  and  undefined  a 
promise  from  the  Administration  as  a  basis 
for  sust>endlng  the  hearings.  The  Incorpora- 
tion of  a  caveat  that  money  would  be  released 
■"If  Inflationary  pressures  continue  to  lessen" 
leaves  an  undefined  area  which  could  result 
In  permanent  reduction  In  the  pace  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Program.  The  resulting 
loss  In  Jobs  from  such  a  contingency  would 
create  a  human  cost  too  great  to  be  borne  In 
silence  by  the  Amercan  Workers. 

The  economic  effects  of  deferring  these 
expenditures  has  been  explored  ad  Infinitum 
in  testimony  and  statements  before  your 
Committee  and  will  not  be  explored  further 
In  this  statement  with  one  exception;  It  Is 
our  feeling  that  Commissioner  Brldwell 
grossly  understated  the  employment  effects 
of  the  remaining  nine  hundred  twenty-five 
(925)  million  dollar  deferral  of  construction 
expenditure.  Based  on  the  man-hour  utili- 
zation figures  Incorporated  In  Mr.  Brldwell's 
testimony,  we  estimate  a  total  of  over  forty 
thousand  Jobs  lost  on  construction  alone  if 
this  money  Ls  not  restored  to  the  obligation 
authority  of  the  several  states,  nor  does  con- 
struction employment  complete  the  picture, 
since  Industries  related  to  construction  will 
lose  the  equivalent  of  thirty-nine  thousand 
Jobs  If  these  funds  are  not  released.  Even 
Ignoring  multiplier  effects  of  construction 
expenditures,  this  means  a  direct  wage  loss 
to  our  economy  of  more  than  lour  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Our  Union  represents  many  thousands  of 
unskilled  and  seml-skllled  workers  In  the 
highway  construction  Industry,  workers  who, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Commissioner 
Brldwell,  comprise  the  largest  group  of  em- 
ployees In  highway  construction.  More  than 
fourteen  thousand  of  these  workmen  will  be 
out  of  work  In  the  near  future  If  the  High- 
way Program  is  not  Immediately  restored  to 
Its  old  level.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  state  the 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram win  return  to  the  maximum  4.0  billion 
dollars  per  year  In  fiscal  1968,  since,  as  was 
revealed  in  administrative  testimony,  there 
Is  a  long  time  lag  between  obligation  author- 
ity and  actual  expenditure.  According  to 
one  witness  at  least,  the  current  level  of 
highway  construction  employment  results 
from  decisions  made  as  far  back  as  1964. 
Without  belaboring  this  point,  we  wish  to 
stress  that  the  Interruption  of  highway  plan- 
ning and  contracts  will  make  the  employ- 
ment resvilts  described  herein  an  Inescapable 
fact  In  our  future  Federal  Highway  Program. 
The  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America  has  an  especially  deep  concern  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Program.  Our  members 
employed  In  highway  work  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  kind  of  skills  that  will  easily  trans- 
fer to  other  types  of  employment.  Thus, 
even  If  the  general  level  of  construction  ex- 
penditures in  the  Immediate  future  had  not 
been  restricted  by  other  acts  of  the  Federal 


Government,  our  Members  would  have  diffi- 
culty finding  employment  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  The  fact  that  housing  con- 
struction and  Industrial  construction  have 
both  been  severely  cut  back  by  Federal  mone- 
tary policies,  will  make  our  Members'  unem- 
ployment problem  even  more  difficult  as  the 
new  construction  season  progresses. 

This  International  Union  has,  for  many 
years,  provided  entry  Into  the  Job  market  for 
people  who  might  otherwise  not  have  been 
able  to  find  work.  Most  of  those  who  are 
now  the  subject  of  great  Federal  Programs 
established  under  the  general  heading;  'The 
Poverty  Program"  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, come  to  the  Laborers'  Union  as  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  productive  employ- 
ment and  the  dignity  and  self-respect  that 
comes  with  being  a  contributing  member  of 
our  society.  No  man  has  ever  been  denied 
entry  by  this  Union  for  reasons  of  race,  creed 
or  lack  of  educational  opportunity.  We  are, 
In  fact,  presently  embarking  on  a  Nation- 
wide one  and  one-half  million  dollar  program 
to  train  new  entrants  Into  construction  labor 
market  In  the  skills  that  fall  within  our 
Jurisdiction. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  cost  savings  as- 
cribed by  administration  witnesses  to  the 
recent  freezing  of  obligation  authority  win 
be  permanent  enough  to  Justify  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  that  freeze.  As  the  time  lag 
referred  to  previously  In  this  statement  works 
Itself  out  and  the  total  number  of  highway 
contracts  let  decline,  workmen  and  contrac- 
tors win  be  forced  out  of  the  highway  con- 
struction Industry.  This  can  only  mean  that 
when  the  Program  finally  achieves  the  old 
level,  there  will  be  less  labor  and  fewer  con- 
tractors available  to  do  an  Increasing  volume 
Of  work;  the  very  situations  which  adminis- 
trative witnesses  described  as  being  the  cause 
of  recent  Increases  in  the  highway  cost  Index. 

Americans  vote  every  day  for  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Highway  Program— 
every  new  car  that  la  purchased  and  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  bought  by  the  American 
Consumer  constitutes  a  contribution  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  Is  a  vote  for  the 
Highway  Program.  This  money  should  not 
be  diverted  to  other  uses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  for  such  Innocuous  use  of  sus- 
taining the  price  of  Treasury  Bonds  and 
making  easier  the  financing  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Laborers'  In- 
ternational Union  of  North  America  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  insist 
on  the  Immediate  resumption  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Program  at  Its  maximum  level  and 
should  not  rest  until  the  Administration  has 
provided  It  with  a  firm  time-table  for  ruch 
a  resumption. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jos.  V.  MORESCHI, 

General  President. 
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REAR  ADM.  RUFUS  J.  PEARSON,  JR. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Car- 
ter] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
wish  to  congratulate  Admiral  Pearson  on 
his  richly  deserved  promotion.  He  was 
sworn  In  yesterday,  March  22,  as  rear 
admiral. 

As  Capitol  physician,  he  is  serving  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Not  only  is  he  a  physician  to 
regular  House  Members,  but  he  is  also 


a  physician's  physician,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr. 
DuRWARD  G.  Hall,  and  I  can  well 
testify.  The  promotion  could  not  have 
been  given  to  a  nicer,  more  deserving 
gentleman. 

Capt.  Rvfvs  J  Pearson,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy 
Rufus  Judson  Pearson,  Jr.  was  born  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  October  8,  1915,  son  of 
R.  J.  and  Myrtle  (Padgett)  Pearson.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Florida  at  Gaines- 
ville and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  In- 
terned at  Kings  County  Hospital.  Brooklyn. 
New  York  and  subsequently  was  Assistant 
Resident  in  Medicine  at  Grady  Hospital,  At- 
lanta. During  the  period  1938  to  1940,  vvhUe 
receiving  Intern  and  residency  training,  he 
was  on  inactive  duty  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  Commissioned 
Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  on  May  13, 
1942,  he  subsequently  advanced  in  rank  to 
that  of  Captain,  to  date  from  July  1,  1955, 
having  transferred  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  on  June  21,  1951. 

Reporting  for  active  duty  in  June  1942.  he 
served  at  the  Naval  Recruiting  Station, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  until  April  1943.  then 
transferred  to  the  Armed  Forces  Induction 
Station,  Hattlesburg,  Mississippi.  From  No- 
vember 1943  to  November  1944  he  was  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Navy  Evacuation  Hospital 
at  Mllford  Haven,  Wales.  In  that  assign- 
ment he  worked  with  the  Seabees  and  aided 
in  setting  up  a  dispensary  there.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  was  next  Ward 
and  Dispensary  Medical  Officer  of  the  Dis- 
pensary at  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
Center,  Jacksonville.  Florida.  Released  to 
Inactive  duty  In  April  1946.  he  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
Internal  medicine  in  Jacksonville,  Florida 
and  had  further  training  in  gastroenterology. 
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POOD  FOR  PEACE  OR  FOOD 
FOR  WAR? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BRooK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highly  responsible  American  Security 
Council  in  its  March  6,  1967,  Washington 
report,  carried  a  sobering  article  on  the 
uses  of  our  food-for-peace  shipments  re- 
garding Communist  and  pro-Communist 
countries.  Written  by  Comdr.  Frederic 
N.  Smith,  a  retired  naval  intelligence 
officer  and  longtime  observer  of  Soviet 
bloc  operations,  these  views  on  our  inter- 
national food  program  should  cause  us 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  our  humanitarian 
motivation  and  naivete  when  dealing 
with  Communist  governments.  For  in- 
stance, consider  this  excerpt  concerning 
the  Polish  harbor  of  Stettin : 

The  story  described  how  on  one  side  of  the 
harl>or  ships  were  loading  munitions  for 
North  Vietnam,  which  Poland  was  providing 
Ho  Chi  Minh  on  credit.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  harbor,  American  food  was  being  un- 
loaded for  Communist  Poland — also  pro- 
vided on  credit. 

This  is  but  another  depressing  exam- 
ple of  our  policy  of  helping  those  who  in 
one  way  or  another  assist  Ho  Chi  Minh 
send  American  boys  home  in  coffins. 
Our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  are  thunder- 
struck at  the  insanity  of  such  policy.  On 
February  27  of  this  year  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  an 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam,  in  wh:?h 
he  asks : 

How  can  we  trade  with  a  country  which 
aids  the  soldier  who  tries  to  kill  me? 

Of  this  we  can  be  certain:  When  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers finally  return  from  Vietnam,  no 
diplomat  or  politican  responsible  for  this 
policy  is  going  to  doubletalk  himself  out 
of  this  mess. 

In  the  meantime,  citizens  at  home  who 
are  of  voting  age  should  concern  them- 
selves with  this  policy.  They  should, 
right  now,  be  looking  forward  to  the  1968 
presidential  campaign  and  election  and 
the  political  conventions  which  precede 
them.  This  issue  of  a  double  standard  in 
Vietnam  demands  to  be  high  on  their 
priority  list  when  they  select  a  candidate 
to  guide  this  Nation  for  the  next  4  years. 

I  place  the  article,  "Food  fo'-  Peace  or 
Food  for  War?"  by  Comdr.  Frederic  N. 
Smith,  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint: 
Food   for   Peace  or  Food   for   War? 
(By  Frederic  N.  Smith) 

(Guest  Editor  Frederic  N.  Smith  is  a  re- 
tired Naval  intelligence  officer  and  a  long- 
time observer  of  Soviet  Bloc  opieratlons.) 

POOD    IS    A    WEAPON 

Our  surplus  food  is  now  a  foreign  F>olicy 
instrument  of  tremendous  potential.     Under 


Public  Law — 480.  our  surplus  food  has  and  is 
being  given  away  on  very  easy  credit  terms 
to  much  of  the  world.  This  program  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "Food  for  Peace  "  Other 
American  surplus  food  is  distributed  bv  the 
PAO  (Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization)  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  line  with  the  trend 
to  distribute  our  aid  through  international 
as  opposed  to  national  channels,  many  vi- 
sionaries would  prefer  that  ail  our  surplus 
food  go  to  the  United  Nations  for  dlstnbu- 
tjon. 

WHO    GETS    THE    FOOD? 

Does  our  present  program  promote  peace'' 
Or  is  it  a  misguided  aspect  of  our  foreign  aid 
program?  Nations  that  are  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States  have  been  large  benefi- 
ciaries of  our  surplus  food.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  ( Egypt  i.  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  the  most  flagrant  examples. 

UAR  SELLS  FOOD  TO  FINANCE  WAR  IN  THE  YEMEN 

The  Umted  Arab  Republic  last  year  used 
our  surplus  food  in  order  to  free  her  own 
rice  for  export  to  Communist  countries  such 
as  Cuba,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Such  trade  helped  the  UAR  to 
finance  her  undeclared  war  in  the  Yemen 
against  the  Royalist  forces.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  recently  reported  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  is  investigating 
charges  that  the  UAR  has  used  poison  gas  in 
tills  war.  This  should  hardly  be  news  as 
these  attacks  have  been  going  on  for  four 
years  but.  up  to  now,  the  worlds  press  seems 
to  have  ignored  them. 

Thus,  the  UAR  is  hardly  a  factor  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  future  shipments  of 
surplus  American  food  to  that  country  are 
the  subject  of  agonizing  and  continuing  dis- 
cussions at  the  State  Department 

YUGOSLAVIA    AND    THE    FINDLET    AMENDMENT    TO 
PrBLIC    LAW    4  80 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  is  also  noteworthy 
Here  is  a  nation  that  in  large  part  has  been 
able  to  feed  her  population  well  (at  least  by 
Communist  standards)  because  of  American 
grain  shipments  over  the  years.  Last  year 
Congressman  Paul  Flndley  of  Illinois  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  which 
prohibits  the  sending  of  food  on  easy  credit 
terms  to  nations  that  trade  with  or  in  any 
manner  give  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  This 
amendment  does  not  prevent  normal  cash 
sales  between  the  United  States  and  such  na- 
tions. 

The  Flndley  amendment  was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Congress  How- 
ever, the  State  Department  wishes  above  all 
else  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Tito 
and  has  recently  attempted  U.  negotiate  a 
new  sale  of  food  to  Yugoslavia  on  easy  credit 
terms.  Congressman  Findley  blew  the  whis- 
tle on  this  attempt  and  stated  that  he  would 
seek  a  court  injunction  to  prevent  this  sale 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  The  State  Depart- 
ment, Interestingly  enough.  Justified  its  ac- 
tions by  replying  that  private  organizations 
in  Yugoslavia  were  aiding  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
not  the  Yugoslav  government.  Even  the 
most  poorly  informed  student  of  Communist 
affairs  knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "private"  organization  In  a  Communist 
state  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  m  a 
democratic  nation  it  is  difficult  for  a  private 
organization  to  operate  in  international  trade 
against  government  wishes.  (This  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  by  noting  the  tough  U.S. 
Executive  Order  recently  published,  which 
provides  for  severe  penalties  for  anyone  trad- 
ing with  Rhodesia.) 

The  Yugoslavs  have  expressed  great  con- 
cern to  highly-placed  American  visitors  over 
the  Flndley  Amendment.  However,  they 
were  rather  rudely  exposed  when,  on  De- 
cember 20th  of  last  year,  a  mob  of  8-10.000 
people  sacked  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Zagreb,  in 
a  demonstration  against  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Consular  officials  stated  that  they  had 
a  week's  warning  of  the  riot,  but   that   the 
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police  did  little  or  nothing  to  protect  the 
consulate.  Again,  even  the  cursory  student 
of  Communism  Icnows  that  such  things  as 
riots  are  not  "spontaneous"  In  a  Communist 
nation.  A  second  riot  was  started  In  Bel- 
grade but.  evidently,  the  Yugoslav  govern- 
ment thought  better  of  It  and  the  police 
broke  It  up.  As  of  now  the  SU\te  Department 
and  Congressman  Ptndley  are  still  disputing 
the  effect  of  this  law  and  plans  for  the 
original  shipment  have  been  quietly  dropped. 

POLAND    ArfD    SURPLUS    rOOD 

No  sooner  had  Congressman  Plndley  won 
a  skirmish  over  shipments  to  Yugoslavia  than 
the  State  Department  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30th  that  US.  Ambassador  Gronouskl 
was  working  out  a  plan  to  ease  Polish  pay- 
ments of  dollars  for  surplus  food  delivered 
in  previous  years.  This  was  done  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  carrying 
a  story  of  Stettin  harbor  In  Poland  being 
filled  with  ships.  The  story  described  how 
on  one  side  of  the  harbor  ships  were  loading 
munitions  for  North  Vietnam,  which  Poland 
waa  providing  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  credit.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  harbor.  American  food 
was  being  unloaded  for  Communist  Poland— 
also  provided  on  credit.  There  are  very  few 
more  significant  concessions  we  could  offer 
to  Gomulka.  as  Poland  together  with  the 
other  Iron  curtain  countries,  is  desperately 
short  of  dollars. 

THE    COMMUNIST    DESERT 

The  question  of  surplus  food  Is  no  longer 
Just  one  of  humanitarian  concern.  As  every- 
one knows  the  world's  {xjpulatlon  Is  growing 
at  a  rate  that  will  soon  outstrip  the  available 
food  supply.  Largely  unnoticed  has  been 
the  contribution  of  the  spreading  Commu- 
nist desert  to  this  problem.  Communism  has 
swallowed  up  many  nations  that  used  to 
produce  surplus  food  for  export.  Beginning 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  1917  and  right  on 
down  to  Hungary  and  Rumania,  one  can  ob- 
serve the  spreading  Communist  desert.  Or 
one  might  even  cite  Indonesia's  experiment 
In  Socialism  as  an  example  of  how  Marxist- 
Communist  rule  produces  agricultural  chaos 
and  recurring  food  shortages. 

COMMUNISTS     ATTEMPTING     TO     CORNER     WORLD 
MARKET    or    SURPLUS    FOOD? 

How  many  jjeople  are  aware  of  how  deeply 
committed  the  surplus  food  of  the  free  world 
Is  to  feeding  of  the  Communist  world?  In 
the  flrst  six  months  of  1966.  Communist 
China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea 
together  purchased  more  than  62 '""o  of  Aus- 
tralia's wheat  exports.  Canada  recently 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  9  million  long  tons  of  grain,  to 
be  delivered  over  the  next  three  years.  This 
Is  the  largest  single  transaction  ever  handled 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board.  Even  Prance 
delivered  a  million  tons  of  wheat  to  the 
USSR  In  1966. 

USSR     AND     SATELIJTES     AGRICULTURE     OUTLOOK 
POOR    IN    THE    YEARS    AHEAD 

What  of  the  situation  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  Eastern  European  Satellites 
and  Cuba?  While  starvation  is  not  Indicated 
for  anyone,  the  situation  Is  serious.  Last  year 
Czechoslovakia  was  compelled  to  import 
800.000  tons  of  grain  from  the  West  because 
the  USSR  could  not  supply  it.  This  year 
Hungary  will  have  to  Import  100.000  tons  of 
grain  that  presumably  the  USSR  also  cannot 
deliver.  In  order  not  to  default  entirely  on 
her  trade  agreements,  the  USSR  often  Im- 
ports food  from  the  West  to  sell  to  her  satel- 
lites. Aa  an  example,  many  times  Soviet 
ships  have  loaded  wheat  In  Canada  and  sailed 
directly  to  Havana.  Cuba  to  unload. 

This  year's  harvest  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
said  to  be  good.  But  given  the  Soviet  propen- 
sity for  exaggeration  In  agriculture  statUtlca, 
we  have  to  be  cautlouj  In  accepting  Soviet 


figures.  A  recent  study  Issued  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  entitled 
New  Directions  in  The  Soviet  Economy  states 
that  USSR,  statistics  on  agriculture  have 
been  suspect  since  1958. 

The  Soviets  are  currently  attempting  var- 
ious means  of  raising  their  production  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  adopt  the  one  step  that 
will  bring  success — decoUectlvlzatlon.  Many 
innovations  are  being  tried  and  both  the 
Soviet  and  Western  press  make  much  of  each 
one  reported.  However,  the  Soviet  peasant 
has  been  In  many  battles  with  his  Commu- 
nist master  and  is  extremely  shrewd.  He 
has  had  all  too  many  Incentives  dangled  In 
front  of  him  that  were  later  taken  away. 

Actually.  In  spite  of  the  well-publicized 
Increase  In  Investments  In  agriculture  ma- 
chinery and  fertilizer,  the  productivity  of 
the  Soviet  farmer  is  stagnant  or  even  drop- 
ping slightly.  One  of  Moscow's  top  planners 
recently  admitted  that  American  farm  labor 
is  four  times  as  productive  as  Russian  farm 
labor  and  that  Soviet  farm  output  averages 
only  25  0  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Added  to  all  this,  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
was  reported  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
to  be  raging  unchecked  In  the  Ukraine  and 
Moldavia  last  year.  Therefore,  In  spite  of 
an  occasional  good  harvest  or  reports  of  var- 
ious farm  Improvements,  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  Soviets  can  feed  themselves  or  their  sat- 
ellites, without  Importing  from  the  West  for 
years  to  come.  If  ever. 


SOVIETS     OPTERS     TO     REPLACE     AMERICAN     FOOD 
AID 

Of  course,  some  people  may  become  con- 
fused over  recent  Soviet  offers  to  supply 
wheat  to  India  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. These  are  obviously  political  moves 
and  are  not  Intended  to  be  long-range  com- 
mitments. It  should  be  remembered  that 
as  recently  as  1962.  Soviet  merchant  ships 
were  loading  butter  In  Odessa  for  Cuba  at  a 
time  when  butter  was  virtually  unobtain- 
able in  most  of  the  larger  Soviet  cities. 
This  Is  not  the  flrst  nor  the  last  time  that 
the  Soviets  will  deprive  their  own  people  of 
food  In  the  Interests  of  promoting  world 
Communism. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  INTEREST  AS  A  DIPLOMATIC 
WEAPON 

Food  to  most  Americana  seems  an  Inno- 
cent enough  export.  We  have  fed  the 
world's  hungry  people  since  about  World  War 
I.  However,  do  we  aid  the  so-called  "liberal- 
ization" of  the  Soviet  bloc,  when  we  ship  food 
to  Communist  nations  and  permit  them  to 
cover  up  their  own  errors?  If  we  enforce 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  cases  Uke  the  Plnd- 
ley Amendment,  might  we  not  really  achieve 
some  leverage  In  the  cold  war?  If  it  short- 
ens the  war  in  Vietnam  by  one  day.  Is  It  not 
worth  It?  But  further  In  the  future  than 
the  Immediate  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the  day 
may  be  coming  when  we  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  feed  our  friends,  let  alone  our  foes.  In 
this  area  we  are  sadly  In  need  of  some  hard- 
headed  and  long-range  planning.  Will  the 
bounty  of  our  farmers  be  used  to  prolong 
Communist  tyranny  and  war  or  will  it  really 
become  "Food  for  Peace"? 


TAX  DODGER  SHELTERS  AND 
PHILANTHROPIC  PAYOLA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
citement stirred  by  disclosures  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  activities  on 
U.S.  campuses  threatens  to  cloud  an  even 
more  Invidious  activity  by  some   tax- 


exempt  foundations — an  activity  unfair 
to  all  citizens. 

When  President  Johnson  urged  Con- 
gress on  January  26  to  make  "changes 
to  deal  with  abuses  by  tax-exempt  pri- 
vate foundations,"  he  was  referring  es- 
pecially to  the  more  subtle  kind  of 
razzle-dazzle  by  which  big  business  con- 
founds the  Treasury  and  thus  increases 
the  tax  burden  of  the  average  citizen. 
Although  tax-exempt  foundatioiis  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  as  spy  money 
conduits  for  a  number  of  years,  they  have 
been  used  for  a  much  longer  time  as  tax- 
dodging  conduits. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
the  latter  evil  involves  the  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  bank. 
My  report  of  December  21,  1966,  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  de- 
scribes how  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.  has  used  its  own  foundation, 
the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany Foundation,  as  a  tax-free  front 
to  avoid  paying  capital  gains  tax  on  four 
business  transactions — sales  of  property 
and  securities — on  which  the  trust  com- 
pany had  made  capital  gains  of  $3.4 
million. 

What  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  we 
issued  that  report  is  that  the  trust  com- 
pany had  used  its  foundation  in  a  5th 
transaction  which  is  larger  than  all  the 
other  four  put  together— this  deal  re- 
sulting in  $3.9  million  capital  gains,  free 
of  taxation. 

Here  are  the  details,  made  public  for 
the  first  time,  of  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
tax-dodging  schemes  to  come  to  our 
attention  in  4  years  of  studying  founda- 
tions : 

The  S.  W.  Strauss  Investing  Corp.,  of 
New  York  City,  had  been  a  leading  fi- 
nancier of  building  construction  until  the 
great  depression  forced  it  into  receiver- 
ship in  1936.  Strauss  had  borrowed 
heavily  from  Manufacturers  Trust  Co., 
pledging  a  mortgage,  other  assets  and 
stock  of  515  Madison  Avenue  Corp.  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

When  Strauss  went  bankrupt,  the  trust 
company  caused  the  Strauss  collateral  to 
be  put  up  for  sale  at  public  auction  and 
itself  made  the  highest  bid.  It  was  a 
paper  shuffle. 

But  over  the  years  the  values  became 
real,  and  the  trust  company's  equity  in 
the  515  Madison  Avenue  leasehold 
blossomed. 

So,  25  years  after  it  got  the  collateral, 
the  trust  company — on  December  22, 
1961 — donated  it  to  its  foundation. 
Within  4  months  after  the  foundation 
became  the  new  owner,  it  agreed  to  sell 
the  515  Madison  Avenue  Corp.  stock,  and 
subsequently  realized  $3.9  million  from 
the  sale,  after  expenses  and  adjustments. 
Thus,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  licked  the  Treasury  two  ways :  First, 
by  taking  a  charitable  tax  deduction  of 
$3.9  million  when  it  donated  the  assets 
to  its  foundation,  and,  secondly,  by  avoid- 
ing payment  of  capital  gains  taxes  on  the 
same  amount — $3.9  million. 

If  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  had  sold  the  shares  at  the  same  sales 
price  on  the  same  date  as  they  were  sold 
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by   the  foundation,   instead   of  donating      would  t>e  satisfied;    otherwise,   it   would   be      ic    datpd    Anril    4     IQ-^R     ^t^A    tv,o    lomn 

the  stock  to  its  tax  exempt  foundation,  reduced  to  »120,000.  the  reduction  to  constl-     shares  were  dnnntidt;,  thP  fmfnH:ff^\? 

the  trust  company  would  have  had  to  pay  tute  Payment  for  the  stock.                                g^[^|  ^^^  comnSy  on  Ann?^    1Q56 

Federal  and  State  taxes  on  capital  gains  ^^^  auction  was  conducted  by  Adrian  H.     Y^  h^L  ^^^1.  ?^^^m        ^       \  .      I 

of  $3  9  million                          v.  hj  <"  bhius  Muiier  &  son  on  February  lo.  1932.    Manu-      15  days  after  the  notice  was  sent  to  the 

Thus    it  Is'rlpnr  thnt    thp   Monnfo,.  facturers  Trust  Company  as  Trustee  was  the      Stockholders, 

tuirs   Haniver  Tn.st   ^n    FnS«Hn^^  successful   bidder.     On   the  following  day.         A  Treasur>-  inquirj-  into  the  tax  affairs 

vJ^Xr^f'!^^    \    J^        V?     Foundation  the  shares  were  delivered  by  Manufacturers       of    the    Manufacturers    Hanover    Tru<=t 

hke  thousands  of  others,  has  been  turned  Tru.st  Company  as  Trustee  to  Manufacturers     Co.  and  its  foundation  is  long  overdue 

into  a  carnival  of  financial  wickedness.  Trust  Company  as  owner  of  the  Benenson         We  must  ui-e  ihe  TreaMirv  tn  PVPr^n 

an  elaborate  monkey  house  for  intricate  Not^s.   subject,   of   course,   to   the   option,     carefully  examine  the  teeth  of  thi/mft 

tax  monkeyshines.  However,  the  option  expired   without  being      hnrcn      wl  ^,,^   o  \i      t   vl  °\;"^^^^"^ 

In  a  sixth  example  of  its  tax  dodging  exercised.     There  were  costs  of  acquisU.on^      ^nr  ,bi.  ^  r..  nf  ■.>.      T  k,^^w  "^^,  *^/^^'« 

the  Manufacturers   Hanover  Trust  Co  ^^^"^^^   ^s   auctioneer's   expense,   in   the     ff,  "f/^P^  °^    charitable    foundation 

first    avoided  canitil   Min^   t.nv   r,n    q    tl  amount  of  $942.50,  so  that  the  Trust  Com-      IS  sound. 

milliorcain  i^iv^L  i9Rn^  c>.o,       ^f  P-''-°>'^  '^^^  ^^'"^  ^°^  ^^^  25,200  shares  of         The  Treasury  must  find  out  what  lies 

7J1   VnTV^lrlV            shares  of  New  York  Dock  5-.    Non-Cumuiative  Pre-     at  the  root  of  the  trust  company's  phil- 

New  Yoik  Dock   Co^   $o   noncumulative  ferrcd  w.os  $630,942  so.                                          anthropic     impulses.     Is     it     brotherl- 

preferred  stock    and,  second,   benefited  On  May  25.  1937.  a  recapitalization  plan     love?     Is  it  friendship'     Is  it  an  obscure 

from  the  same  transaction  by  taking  a  for  New  York  Dock  Company  was  approved     expression  of  some   nriraUive  herd   in 

$1.3   million   charitable   deduction   on   its  by ts  shareholders     One  of  the  consequences      ^tinct.      Is   it   n    svmn^tl^t  r   f^ll^n^   f^: 

Federal  income  tax.     Here  are  the  facts  ^^  ^^at  the  5',   Non-cumuiative  Preferred     ^^  '";.    „tii    a/vnipathet  c  feehn?  foi 

not  previously  available  to  us.  as  sub-  '»'°°  ^Z'^'  ^'»'"^'   *^  exchanged,  share  for     If  °\  Z^^.JM.    '^^''^   generosity? 

mittpd  bvthp  trust  ratn-."nv  ^^^^'  ^°^  *5  Non-Cumulative  Prcierred  (No     ^^  "  ^  humanitarians  eagerness  to  set 

miii«aDyine  trust  company.  ParVaiuei.                                                        the  world  right?     Is  it  a  desire  to  remove 

As  of  April    1     1930.   M.inufacturers  Trust  On  April  19.  1956,  the  Truit  Company  con-      the  causes  of  human  despair,  unemplcv- 

Company  (now  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  tributed   12.600  of  the  aforesaid  shares   ( 1  e        ment   and  povertV 

Company)    became  Trustee  under  an  Inden-  one-half  of  its  holding)  to  the  Manufacturers           I  iward  none  of  thpsP  a.s  nintivafions 

ture  that  related  to  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  face  Trust  Company  Foundation  (now  the  Manu-      fj.    tH-T  t       ?                          as  niotnation^ 

value  Benenson  City  Terminal   Corporation  facturers  Hanover  Trust  Company  Founda-     t°'    "'^    trust    company  s    philanthropy. 

Three- Year  Guaranteed  6',';   Sinking  Fund  tion).    It  evaluated  this  contribution  on  its     ^ven  worse,  I  believe  there  is  a  profound 

Gold  Notes,  due  April  1.  1933.     These  securl-  1956  Federal  Income  Tax  return  at  $104  50  a      ^^^    mischievous    reason— pi  emeditated. 

ties  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Benen-  share,  or  $1,316,700.  plus  $882  expense   that      invidious  tax  dodgine. 

son  Notes.     Atonufacturers  Trust  Company,  it   assumed   for   the   Federal   and   New   York                           philantheopic  payol. 

actmg   as   underwriter,    acquired    the    entire  Sti'.ie  Stock  Transfer  Stamps  on  the  convey-           >,       .v-     ™''^''^*"°'^'^  '^'■^'^"-^ 

issue  at  92I,,  or  $2,775,000.  ance.     The  Trust  Company's  Tax  Basis  for          Another  interesting  bit  of  byplay  that 

The  collateral  pledged  in  accordance  with  these  shares  was  $315  471  25                                     ^'^S  not  available  to  US  at  the  date  of  mv 

the  Indenture  included   (A)    various  parcels  New  York  Dock  Company  was  desirous  of      December   21   report  ■which   involves   the 

of  improved  Manhattan  business  real  estate,  retiring  its  $5  Preferred  but"  the  stock  did  not      Rockefellers. 

^'""ers'^lBran^'reaUrfhit  mVeht'ati;  c"'^'""'  "  call  feature.  Consequently,  the  The  American  International  As.socia- 
fe-a^^r^dl^Lrn^adetgLl^^lr'^nub'r^"^  oTeTh^  ^ucirs^hre^Tsh^fn^rhfam^o^rt'of  ^ion  for  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
however,  to  such  prior  hens  as  might  exist  $io4.50,  pll^^  a  prorata  inWres?  f^ any  re  ""^"^  °^  ^^'^'  ^""^^  ^'^^  ^  Rockefeller 
thereon,  inclusive  of  any  purchase-money  covery  that  might  be  realized  from  a  suit  for  controlled  and  heavily  supported  by  Gov. 
mortgages;  (C)  an  tenants' leases,  present  or  a  tax  refund,  then  being  tried  in  the  Court  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  gave  the 
future,  in  the  aforementioned  properties;  and  claims.                                                                             foundation   S543,600   during   the   4   vcars 

^Ji^nF^^^^"^-^^  --  ^rL^^f^me^^Lrd-^or'^a^r^-  TL'^'r^rVeToun^^^'-''-'-^'-^ 

Z^  =r^e"ter^o;"L^N^^^^  Z  SL'T  .fTon'i^u^liT.  r'  T?        -^'^  foundatiormpC  Price  Water- 

ducuon  Of  Prior  mortgage  liens  on  the  origi-  fha^^To'^^lo'L^f^^rn^el    Uo^an"'^^^^            ^°"^^  *'■  ^°«°"^   °^   ^^^  ^'^^^'^'^   '^'^''' 

^.^.^}f  ^"^f^^-  *''"*'^'  '"  ^""^  '^'"'^  °^  "^-^"t-    ^^  immediate  c^h  pr<^eeds  to  the      ^iccountmg    firms,    to    take    care    of    its 

amortizaUon.  of  payments  mU)  sinking  funds  Foundation  were  $1  316  700                    ^  ^o  ^"e      ^^^      Between    1961    and     1964    Price 

wov  d^TiTt^i^^t^^'^f  \    "  ''t'  T\^^'  ^  °^  "^"'y  31'  1958.  as  the  result  of  a  com-     Wateihouse  &  Co.  was  paid  $17,100  for 

for  s^i^e  o^al',^,nf  ?L     nr    ^"'^«"^^^'°"  promise  of  the  aforementioned  lawsuit,   the      these  services,  as  follows: 

l^irretdVLIkL^uU^LrX^s^llfsf'^^^^       ^^Tll'ZHnr    ^    ''"'''''    ''''''    ^^      ^^^' -      *3,900 

S^^'S^tleS'il^H^f^^S^l^t:^^  D^i^S °°^f "Tr^ wasmerged into  l?^^::;::::::::;:::::::::-:--    \Z 

In  accordance  v.ith  this  last  provislon^5.200     f<,"=«^"i  I^^^f.'^"^'""^]'  ^"c   on  December  31.     1964 —       I  ^^^ 

Shares  of  New  York  Dock  Company  5'     Non-  T.^^AXl^^  to  Moody  s  Industrial  Man-                                                                               __I_Z: 

Cumulative  Preferred   ($100  par  value,    were      "^u 'n  <.  4T  v.rtf  ^^^'^  °    'i^^  ''^"^''  ''°'^-  Total    17  lOo 

pledged  under  the  indenture.  ration  is  -71  North  Freedom  Street,  Ravenna,                                                                           '''^"^ 

Because  of  the  depressed  economic  con-  °^^  P"^^  Waterhouse  did  not  keep  the 
dltions  that  then  prevailed,  the  Benenson  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Dock  Co  '"^"^y-  Each  year,  it  gave  back  to  the 
Notes  could  not  be  satisfactorily  marketed.  tian.sactJon  we  know  that  the  trust  com-  foundation  the  exact  same  amount  of 
After  having  been  reduced  to  $2,625,000  face  pany  had  knowledge  in  advanrp  of  thP  money.  It  was  a  strange  roundrobm. 
IhrreTans?err:foVknu;ry  sls^fo  '-d'ei  Id  thus  took  advtnTage  °of  a^^^  P"'^7"-  Waterhouse  can  say  whether 
the'^ust  Compa"S  Investmen't  portfolio  '^'^^'  PO^i^on  i"  the  dock  company  in  H!'Jr h?,rin?n  '  '^'^'^^^^^  °^  ^\^''T' 
Thereafter,  the£  face  value  wL  fu^^her  re-'  o^'der  to  dodge  capital  gains  taxes  on  $1  ^^f^P?"', ''"i','"  ^"l  ^"1^"*'  ^^^^  undoubt- 
duced  (also  through  operation  of  the  sink-  million.  We  have  proof  of  that  inside  ^°'^'  "!Lp^?,  ^^^^  ^^^  '^'""^  '"  ^°°^  stand- 
ing fund)  to  $2,451,000.  knowledge.                                                       ^'^"  ^'"n  the  executives  of  a  number  of 

When  the  Benenson  Notes  defaulted.  First,  Mr  Eugene  S  Northrop  a  vice  l^^^^  Rockefeller-controUed  enterprises 
Manufacturers  Trust  Company,  as  Trustee,  president  of  Manufacturers  Tiiist  Co  i°^  ^'^^^^  ^"^^  Waterhouse  also  ren- 
instituted  an  action  to  foreclose  the  col-  „-as  a  director  of  Npvi-  Vnrlr  nnpV  rv^'  <^ered  accounting  services. 
tv:H\  "^.IP""""''  °'  ^""'  '''''''  ''"^  <^°"-  be-iriiingms  Obviously,  the  Price  Waterhouse  will- 
d/flcLc°y  ju'/gmYnTwas  granted,  whifh  ulti-  Second,  on  page  4  of  the  dock  com-  |"f  ^-  ^  ^-f-^-  -  this  type  of  philan- 
mateiy  was  compromised  to  $750  000  The  Pany's  proxy  statement  of  April  4,  1956,  ^nropj  gives  them  an  unfair  competitive 
New  York  Dock  5%  Preferred,  by  stipulation  it  is  stated  that:  advanta.2e  over  other  accounting  firms 
YnTn"  '^^  ?,''"'^'  (Supreme  Court,  New  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  company  •  •  •  *^°  ^"°"^^  ^^^  ^o  have  the  Rockefeller 
at  hu  18007-1931)  was  to  be  sold  hss  been  arrived  at  in  protracted  negotia-  business  but  will  not  consent  to  unsavory 
aereed  /r.^^hiH^^oi;"'*"  vf  *  ''^'^.'^o  ^^^  Trustee  tions  conducted  by  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Haln.  a  di-  payola  even  if  it  is  disinfected  with  the 
^ree^ai'^' prVvr[^e°s\rrfuT  bldde^  '^'^.t' C^  ^"^  ^^"^^'^"^■'  '"'^"  "^-^-turers  odor  of  philanthropy.  And.  in  my  view. 
a  60-day  option  was  to  be  accorded  to  a  t^^  Price  Waterhouse-Rockefeller  ar- 
certain  Pred  w.  Bain  to  purchase  the  stock  Third,  the  notice  of  armual  meeting  rangement  is  certainly  a  violation  of  ac- 
tor $750,000.  In  the  event  that  the  option  of  New  York  Dock  Co.  stockhold-  cepted  business  practice,  if  not  Federal 
were    exercised,    the    deficiency    Judgment  ers,  signed  by  W.  G.  Roberts,  secretary,     or  State  laws. 
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During  the  hearings  of  our  Foundation  Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na-  The   announcement   of   thp   olnn   t. 

Subcommittee  in   1964.  we  interrogated  tion's     large     bar.ks     hat^    consistently  place  a  speSmc  u^ury  provSon^  n  this 

ormer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug-  argued  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  flg-  code  is  contained   in  an  arS   In   th^ 

las  Dillon  at   ength  concerning  the  pos-  ure  true  interest  charges  under  the  so-  WednLay    March   22    eSS   o?  tJe 

.s.bihty  of  unfair  trade  prac  ices  among  called  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation.  American     Banker        The     publicat  on 

Hnt;?o""''/  /h  """n^^^i^f  i,    D*"°"-  "r  ^  '^'^  '^'^''"  "^y  th^  ^'^  b^"*"  has  al-  notes  that  the  provisions  on  usui^  1°" 

director  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  ways  seemed  incongruous  to  me.     These  being  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Ame i 

expressed  Ignorance  of  such  matters,  ad-  are   the   institutions  that   daily   handle  ican  Bankers  AssociSn  which  has^i; 

muting  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv-  millions  of  dollars  and  all  types  of  com-  fought  truth-inlenSig  in  the  c 

ce  does  not  examine  foundations  to  de-  plicated  financial  transactions.     I  sim-  I  place  in  the  RecSrd  a  codv  of  th., 

termine  whether  they  are  being  used  as  ply   cannot   buy   the   theory   that  these  article.  enUtled  •■Consumer  Sit  CoHp 

a  device  for  unfair  trade  practices;  and  huge  banks,  with  all  of  their  batteries  of  To  Include  Usury  Prop^IL" 

he  vigorously  defended  the  large  founda-  accountants,  lawyers,  and  financial  ex-  -"'^'"^e  usury  f  roposais. 

tions.     He  did,  however,  agree  that  "one  perts,  cannot  tell   a  customer  the  true  us?rTp«opo.^,^.°  '"^'■""'^ 

of  the  things  which  should  be  considered  charges  on  a  $2,000  automobile  loan  „   !,.     ^"°'^°^*'-^ 

in  drafting  a  broad  self-dealing  law  is  Today,   I   received  a   letter  from   the  (By  Charles  Bartung) 

the   question   of   whether   a  foundation  Federal  Credit  Union  of  the  Coca-Cola  Chicago.— The  consumer  credit  code  being 

should  be  permitted  to  accept  contribu-  Bottling  Co    of  Los  Angeles  Calif     This  '^'','*"^  ^^'  '^«  National  Conference  of  Com- 

tions  from  persons  or  organizations  that  credit  Jnion  hL''^''n"wi?chSS^the  def  c"^ ud  ""a^^ro^visr 'r  u'sur*;  [T/  m"  t 

supply  goods  or  services"  to  the  founda-  velopments  on  the  proposals  for  truth-  of  objections  from  the  ^Vicln  Bankirs 

■^h         ^i*»                 .  in-lending  closely  and  has  come  up  with  Association,  Walter  D.  Malcolm  of  Boston  a 

rne  indifference  of  the  Treasury  has  its   own   version   of   a    truth-in-lending  member  of  the  nccusl,  said  here  Thursday 

been,  to  a  large  degree,  responsible  for  program.  "The  ABA  committees  following  our  code 

these  shenanigans.  The  Indisputable  fact  The    example    of    this    credit    union  P''°J^'^*  ^'^"^  taken  an  initial  position  that 

here  is  that,  for  years.  Treasury's  mal-  plainly   shows    that   a    truth-in-lending  ^/"[■J^I^^I^.k'' ^  uf.'"?'°'''*!  ^""^^'^  *"'* '^ '° 

administration  in  this  area  has  taught  program   is   not  as  difficult  as  the  be  fh^V.^nV  I  \^°'  "^'"  "^^'^siderations  that  we 

liLTfTT""'   ^.'''^'ir''  '""^'T  b-'^^-ould  have  the  ^olfgre"  and  thi  w^m'^erinrgXa?  ulS^fatuL""  T 

^^^^L^^r  law  rather  than  regard  for  American  people  believe.     Certainly,  if  Malcolm  8aid\n  a  speech  before  the  aba  s 

and  obedience  to  the  law.    I  believe  that  an  employees'  credit  union  can  handle  National  installment  credit  conference 

those  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  this  problem  in  such  a  manner,  the  banks  Whiie  conceding  that  inclusion  of  a  usury 

foundations  have  been,  in  the  last  anal-  and  other  lenders  can  do  likewise  provision  might  raise  problems,  he  said  the 

ysis,  the  chief  offenders,  the  men  whose  Mr.  Speaker   I  place  in  the  Record  a  '^^°^'^^  '»  either  to  produce  socially  and  eco- 

attitudes  need  to  be  corrected.     When  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Federal  Credit  kT',""".'^,  !?""'^  legislation  or  to  preserve 

I  say  this    I  am  motivated,  in  no  way.  Union  of  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co    of  th^V'l  f  be°°diffl  uufin  cor?.5f!'  ^ff"^' 

by  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  them.    But,  Los  Angeles,  with  the  organization's  ver-  'On This  basic^ssue^-  he  decUred ^-we  are 

S  Xir^nTl  '  ^^  '^^  ""'Tf  '^f^^  '^°"  °^  ^  truth-in-lending  program:  simply  unwilling  to  abandon  prlnclpre  b 

fL^lr-  ^v.^  ^^^,  °"'^   '^""^^^  L"'  ^^^  coca-cola    Bom.mc    Co.    of    Los  <=«^««»    ot    alleged    political    expediency       In 

increasing  abuses  lays  in  more  effective  Angeles,  federal  CREnn-  Union.  ''^t.  we  have  enough  faith  in  the  democratic 

supervision    and   holding   foundation   di-  Los  Angeles,  Calif. .  March   is,   1967.  Institutions  of  our  country   to  believe   that 

rectors  to  a  high  degree  of  responsibility.  The  Honorable  Wright  Patman,       '  ultimately  we  can  establish  that  what  we 

The  matters  I  am  discussing  here  are  Wo"*e  Po^(  Office.  are  doing  is  the  politically  expedient  rather 

striking  illustrations  of  the  utter  worth-  Wasfiington.  dc.  ^^t^^^^"  inexpedient  thing  to  do." 

lessness  of  the  Treasury's  endeavor  to  ^^^  '^''^'^^  '"  ^^"^'"B  »„         !,.^*  '*"*  °°^  ^^^^^  specifically  what 

grapDle    with    the    foundatinn    nrnhlpm  Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Armed  with  the  knowl-  ^^^    ceilings    on    consumer    lending    rates 

and  arP  dramn.lVr  or^ffH  I^.^^^h'  ^^^e  that  our  representatives  In  Washington  should  be,  he  said  they  "should  be  sufficiently 

hI^   Z      ,/^          ^^^  ^^^^  considera-  have   given   and   are   giving   much   attention  *>'gb  so  that  different  classes  of  creditors  may 

tion  Should  be  given  to  a  separate  regu-  to     a     truth      in     lending     program,     this  operate   under   them  and.   below   the   maxl- 

latory-type    agency    for    the   supervision  credit   union   had   decided,   on   August   8th  mum  ceilings,  free  competition  in  the  mar- 

of  tax-exempt  foundations.  '^^t.  to  implement  our  own  version  of  same.  ^^^   place  will   be  relied   upon  primarily  to 

Such  an  agency  is,  of  course,  Offen-  ^  ^*'®  enclosed  a  sample  of  the  form  now  ^««P  f»tes  low." 
sive  to  the  bureaucrats  of  the  foundation  '"  "^^'^  ^^^^  figures  on  a  jsoo.oo  loan,  amort-  Sources  cloee  to  the  committee  have  re- 
industry  and  their  high-priced  attorneys  "'^'*  .°^'"  ^  P«'"'°''  °'  »2  months,  (,f  l"^  per  vealed  that  the  ceilings  currently  under  con- 
The  Treasury's  inentiti.HpVHrfnrCf  KTfl.;  """"'^  °"  '^'^  ""P"''*  balance.  slderatlon  would  range  from  «8  to  »18  per 
these  r^n^P  thp?  Ip  ^o.?  .J  ^'^  ''^"^^^  "  =^°*^  °"'  member-borrowers  'lOO  annually  on  an  add-on  basU,  depend- 
inese  people,  they  like  matters  exactly  exactly  what  they  should  know  and  what  mg  upon  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance 
as  tney  are.  They  feel  a  distaste  for  any  they  have  never  known  before  without  in-  The  higher  tbe  figure,  the  lower  would  b« 
debate  as  to  the  defects  in  their  philan-  quiry  and  computation.  the  rate. 

thropic  efforts,  since  they  regard  them-  ^^  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  opln-  The  NCCUSL  consists  of  about  150  members 

selves  as  having  been  embalmed  forever  '°"   °"   °'"'    ^'^rslon    of   a    truth    in    lending  ^^°  are  either  practicing  lawyers.  Judges  or 

in  the  final  word  of  wisdom.     Much  of  P™^^"^  ''^^  school  professors  and  who  serve  without 

S' mX"ftundaUonsThl'^'t?;?v"'^^"'?"  ^'""""'    ^"'"''«  '^   ^"-"-  '"''^''''  '^^^^  ^eg^s^.Uon  designed  to  provide 

eo   on   fnrivp,     tti?  fv,                   ^    ^"^    *°  Treasurer 'Manager  uniformity  In  state  laws.     One  of  their  proj- 

go  on  forevei ,  that  they  are  as  perma-                                      ecta  was  the  uniform  commercial  code.   Work 

nem    a    part    of    our    democracy    as    the  Dear  credit  union  member:  en  the  code  continued  for  12  years  before  It 

ballot  box.                                                                      Your  new  loan $500.00  ^^    offered    to    the    states    for    enactment 

No   doubt    about    it.    there   is   involved      12  months  interest 33.  16  '"^^ho  recently  became  the  49th  state  to  en- 

in   the   foundations'   permanent  posses-                                                                ^^  ^^^  '^°^^'  ^°^^  ^'^  5'^'*''^  after  the  project 

sion  of  huge  funds  some  very  real  and     '^o'^a' '°a" '"eluding  interest 633.16  was  started. 

growing  dangers  "Vour    average    cost     (Interest)     per  "We  do  not  contemplate  that  any  compar- 

month  Is  only 2.76  *'''*  period  of  time  will  be  required  for  the 

^"^~^^^"^^~~  Wp   invitP   vr.„    t^   ^^r„^o.     »v,.     ,              .  consumer  credit  code."  Mr.  Malcolm  said,  and 

COCA-COLA    CREDIT   UNION   INSTI-      wirh%'h;"cosL°"ch1rgr^brbfn'.L,'°fl''nar     frfnare;'rLTratl!:'rh\i\r'le'.!s;a^ti2 
TUTES    TRUTH-IN-LENDING   PRO-      ^"'"P-^'i'es.  department  stores,  etc.  lo^^enactment  not  later  than  the  legislative 

°^A^                                                                             "J°"  ""'^  °"^  *^^'  "'"  '=°«*  y°"  '^ss.  we  The  consumer  credit  code  orolect  is  beine 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  ^1!^^^-'-  ^^-'»«  ^--  >-•  nn.ncea  .y  .  ,e2.!^l\'rfnV/rT\^l':^ 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend                                 the  Board  of  Directors.  ^^^^^^— ^^— 

my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat-         Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  STRIKES  AT  CONSTRUCTION  SITES 

The    SPEAKER      Is    there    obleotion  ^icL^^^  National  Conference  of  Com-  Mr.   GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

to   the  request  of "  the  gentleman   from  ^^^XJLT  i^^'^"""^   ^*f*^   ^^^'^   '"  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

Texas?                              gentleman  from  planning  to  include  a  provision  on  usury  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

There  was  no  objection  cod?  "  '^   Consumer  Credit     extraneous  matter. 

^°°^-  The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am. 
today,  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  with 
respect  to  strikes  at  construction  sites. 

I  favor  legislation  to  equalize  the  right 
of  the  building  trade  unions  with  the 
rights  of  industrial  unions  in  picketing. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  request  that 
my  bill  be  scheduled  for  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  when 
it  considers  H.R.  100,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Thomp- 
son!. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  provide  clarify- 
ing language  to  H.R.  100  so  that  we  will 
not  have  the  unfortunate  situation  that 
existed  in  the  previous  Congress  when 
the  administration  bill  was  misinter- 
preted and  thought  to  do  many  things 
for  which  it  was  not  intended. 

As  early  as  1960  I  pointed  out,  in  the 
supplemental  views  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
the  common  situs  picketing  bill  then 
pending — H.R.  9070 — that  it  was  "con- 
ceived and  designed  merely  to  eliminate 
a  discrimination  against  the  rights  of 
union  members  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry." 

In  those  views.  Congressman  Freling- 
HtJYSEN  and  I  said  that  we  then  found 
no  necessity  for  defining  the  exact  lim- 
its of  the  term  "construction  industry," 
that  the  proposal  did  not  authorize  ac- 
tivities by  employees  of  an  industrial 
plant  to  induce  employees  of  contractors 
working  on  the  plant  to  strike  and  vice 
versa;  that  it  was  clear  the  proposed 
amendment  did  not  permit  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  boycotting  supplies  or 
other  products  or  materials  shipped  or 
otherwise  transported  to  and  delivered  on 
the  site;  that  the  proposal  related  to  re- 
fusals to  perform  services  at  the  site 
only;  and  that  the  Moore  Drydock  Com- 
pany, 92  Ni.R£.  547,  rule  should  apply 
only  where  one  of  the  employers,  unlike 
employers  in  the  construction  industry 
working  on  a  common  site,  is  a  neutral 
wholly  unconcerned  with  the  dispute. 


My  concept  of  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
9070  was,  to  a  great  extent,  verified  by  the 
testimony  of  many  of  the  proponents  of 
a  common  situs  picketing  bill  in  their 
testimony  on  H.R.  6411  and  similar  bills 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Thus,  most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  testified  in  favor  of  the 
bill  cited,  as  an  important  reason  for 
their  support,  the  need  for  eliminating 
disparity  of  treatment  between  building 
trades  unions  and  industrial  unions — 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  89th  Congress. 
1st  session,  1965  on  H.R.  6411  and  similar 
bills — common  situs  picketing,  pages  5, 
31,  32,  48,  55.  57,  58,  59,  61,  72.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  voiced  a  similar  view, 
page  5.  In  these  hearings,  emphasis  was 
also  placed  on  the  idea  that  the  bill 
would  have  no  effect  on  production  and 
maintenance  employees  at  a  factory 
site  where  building  tradesmen  are  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  while  making  alter- 
ations or  repairs — ,sce,  for  example,  page 
10 — and  assurances  were  given  that  the 
bill  could  not  be  used  to  further  product 
boycotts — pages  11.  124.  138  see  also, 
committee  report,  page  8. 

While  one  finds  these  statements  re- 
assuring, the  course  of  events  since  1959. 
when  our  supplemental  views  on  H.R. 
9070  were  written,  raises  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  such  statements  provide 
adequate  safeguards.  Even  a  superficial 
review  of  the  application  of  the  1959 
Landriun-Griffin  Act  demonstrates  that 
mere  assurances  are  not  enough.  Only 
additional  statutory  language  will  afford 
proper  protection. 

One.  if  not  the  principal,  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  the  well -documented 
history  of  the  Board  and  the  courts  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  statutory  language  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted.  To  illustrate,  the 
Board,  with  court  approval,  has  inter- 
preted the  word  "truthfully"  in  the 
proviso  to  8<b)i7)(C)  to  mean  "no 
intent  to  deceive,"  a  meaning  completely 
divorced  from  ordinarj'  tmderstanding — 


Barker  Bros..  138  NLRB  478.  affirmed  328 
F.  2d  431  (C.A.  9.  19641.  The  words 
"product  or  products  produced  by"  in 
the  publicity  proviso  of  section  8'bi(4) 
(Bi  has  been  construed  to  make  a  tele- 
vision station  a  producer  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, bread,  gasoline,  and  beer  dis- 
tributed by  its  advertisers.  Great  West- 
ern Broadcasting  Corp.  v.  NLRB  F.  2d 
'C.A.  9.  1966  I.  and  cases  cited  therein. 

Board  and  court  treatment  of  railroad 
employees  under  section  8ibii4i  pro- 
vides another  example.  The  1959 
amendments  were  clearly  intended  to 
close  the  loophole  m  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions  by  which  such  employees 
had  been  deprived  by  the  act's  protec- 
tion. Yet.  by  permitting  picketing  of 
railroad  premises  located  adjacent  to  a 
primary  employer's  plant,  thereby  in- 
volving the  railroad  directly  in  the 
union's  dispute  with  the  primary  em- 
ployer— Steel  Workers  Local  5895^-Car- 
rier  Corp.— 132  NLRB  127,  affirmed  376 
U.S.  492 — the  congressional  intent  was 
completely  circumvented. 

These  and  other  examples  show  that, 
in  technical  areas  of  our  labor  laws,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  convey  to  the  Board 
and  the  courts  what  the  Congress  in- 
tends. Common  words  acquire  uncom- 
mon meanings.  Because  legislative  his- 
tory has  proven  inadequate,  it  seems 
inescapable  that,  insofar  as  possible, 
precise  meanings  must  be  spelled  out  in 
the  statute  itself. 

To  meet  this  problem  in  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill,  the  language  at- 
tached should  be  added  to  H.R.  100  as 
it  now  reads.  Primary  emphasis  in  the 
draft  is  on  language  which  will  equate 
the  right  of  a  building  trades  imion  at 
a  construction  site  with  the  right  of  an 
industrial  union  at  a  manufacturer's 
plant.  The  technique  adopted  avoids 
changes  in  the  current  text  of  H.R.  100 
and.  instead,  adds  a  sentence  delineating 
the  construction  to  be  given  key  phrases 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
information  which  clearly  defines  the 
purpxose  of  each  clause  in  my  clarifying 
amendment: 


Explanation  of  Coodeli.  Bill 


STATUTORY    LANGUAGE 

Strike  the  quotation  mark  In  line  11.  page  3.  and  add  this  sen- 
tence: "For  the  purpose  of  construing  the  third  proviso  of  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (4)  only  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

"(1)  'employers  who  are  in  the  construction  industry'  shall 
mean  only  those  employers  whose  principal  activity  is  in  such 
industry; 


explanation 


"(2)  labor  disputes  unlawful  under  this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreement  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(a)  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  require  an  employer 
to  recognize  or  bargain — 

"(1)  with  another  labor  organization  or 


The  Goodell  bill  has  been  introduced  as  a  clarifying  amendment 
to  H  R.  100.  Therefore,  the  language  of  the  latter  bill  h.iE  not  been 
altered. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  100  emphasized  In  the  past  that  bill  will  not 
permit  common  situs  activity  where  the  issues  in  dispute  involve 
a  labor  organization  representing  employees  of  an  employer  at  the 
6ite  who  is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construction  industry 
The  added  language  clarifies  and  makes  more  specific  this  Intent 
and  assures  that  a  manufacturer,  for  example,  at  whose  site  con- 
struction, alteration,  painting  or  repair  Is  being  carried  on.  will  not 
be  construed  to  be  In  the  construction  Industry  within  the  meaning 
of  H.R.   100. 


H.R.  100  drawn  to  eliminate  the  Inequity  toward  which  It  is 
directed.  It  is  not  intended  to  legalize  activity  otherwise  unlawful 
under  the  act. 

Section  8(b)(7)  forbids  picketing,  among  other  things,  to  force 
recognition  or  organization  except  when  an  election  petition  has 
been  filed  and  then  with  severe  limitations.  However.  H.R.  100 
might  be  construed  to  contradict  this  section  and  legalize  unlawful 
activity  by  pernuttlng  a  union,  which  is  unable  or  unwUllng  to  file 
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";ii)    With  any  labor  organization  If  another  labor  organization 
Is  lawfully  recognized  as  the  representative  of  his  employees,  or 


"(111)    with   a    labor   organization    which   denies   membership    on 
the  ground  of  race   creed    color,  or  national  origin. 


"(b)  any  dispute  which  is  a  breach  of  or  Interferes  with  any 
existing  collective  biirgaining  agreement  between  any  employer  and 
the  labor  organization  representing  Its  employees  at  the  construc- 
tion site  or  for  which  a  remedy  Is  available  under  procedures  set 
forth  In  such  agreement  or  In  any  other  applicable  agreement; 


"(c)  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  force  or  require 
any  employer  to  cease  or  refrain  from  handling.  Installing,  using. 
or  permitting  use  of  a  product  or  products  produced  by  any  other 
employer  regardless  of  whether  such  product  or  products  have 
previously  been  produced  at  a  construction  site; 


an  election  i>etltion.  to  picket  a  construction  site  to  force  recog- 
nition or  organization.  Thus,  for  example,  the  added  language 
will  preclude  Union  A  from  picketing  or  placing  pressure  on  an 
employer  whose  employees  It  neither  represents  nor  is  Interested 
in  representing  In  order  to  require  that  employer  to  recognize  or 
bargain  with  Union  B.  It  would  not  prevent  Union  B  from  picket- 
ing the  entire  construction  project  in  order  to  obtain  recognition 
Itself.  In  other  words,  the  Lathers  Union,  for  example,  would  be 
prevented  from  picketing  the  common  site  in  order  to  force  orga- 
nization of  the  roofing  contractor,  but  the  Roofers  Union  woul'i 
be  allowed  to  picket  for  recognition  or  organizational  purposes 
within  the  restrictions  of  section  8(b)  (7) .  Without  such  language 
the  Lathers,  because  their  purpose  is  neither  recognition  nor 
organization,  would  not  be  covered  by  section  8(b)  (7l  and  would 
therefore  have  a  broader  right  to  apply  economic  pressure  than  thp 
Roofers  who  have  a  more  direct  Interest  in  the  work  being  per- 
formed 

Secttisn  8(b)  i7)  also  makes  unlawful  picketing  for  recognitu.ii 
or  organization,  for  example,  where  another  labor  organization  ib 
the  lawfully  recognized  representative  of  the  employees  involved 
Tlius  an  Incumbent  industrial  union  at  a  manufacturers  plant 
cannot  picket  the  manufacturer  In  order  to  force  the  manufacturer 
to  recognize  it  as  the  representative  or  employees  within  the  plant 
already  represented  by  another  union — eg.,  a  craft  union.  It  can 
picket  In  support  of  a  dispute  in  the  bargaining  unit  which  it 
represents. 

Activity  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  act  would  be  made  legal, 
therefore,  if  picketing  Is  permitted  at  a  common  site  in  order 
to  eliminate  from  that  site  a  bargaining  unit  of  employees  who 
already  have  a  lawfully  recognized  bargaining  agent.  The  added 
language  makes  clear  this  result  Is  not  intended,  but  does  assure 
equality  of  treatment  between  Industrial  unions  and  the  building 
trades.  Moreover,  this  subparagraph  and  subparagraph  (1)  also 
make  clear  that  so-called  "area  standards"  picketing  may  not  be 
used  as  a  subterfuge  to  disguise  the  real  purpose  of  the  picketing 
As  a  result,  common  situs  picketing  will  not  be  available  to  elim- 
inate from  the  construction  site  labor  organizations  such  a.s 
U.M.W.  District  50,  or  successful  bidders  such  as  those  who  have 
been  chosen  under  statutory  procedures  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids   over    which   other    contractors   at    the   site    have    no   control 

It  is  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  proponents  of  H.R.  100  that  common 
situs  picketing  will  not  be  used  to  further  racial  discrimination 
within  the  building  trades  unions.  Events  In  the  St.  Louis  area 
and  other  publicity  given  the  policy  of  certain  local  building  trades 
unions  to  exclude  applicants  for  membership  on  the  basis  of  race 
make  it  imperative  that  language  be  added  which  will  preclude  use 
of  common  situs  picketing  for  such  purposes. 

A  strike  In  violation  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  Is  un- 
protected. NLRB  V.  Sands  Mfg.  Co..  306  U.S.  332,  4  LRRM  530.  as 
is  a  strike  to  force  a  breach  of  collective  bargaining  agreement  cov- 
ering other  employees  of  the  same  employer  [section  8(b)(4)(D) 
of  the  act|.  Employees  at  an  industrial  plant,  for  example,  may 
be  disciplined  or  discharged  for  violating  a  no-strlke  clause.  Con- 
sequently, the  added  language  places  the  building  trades  unions  in 
a  similar  position  to  that  of  their  industrial  union  counterparts  by 
not  permitting  strikes  which  would  cause  employees  to  violate  a 
no-strlke  clause  or  to  cause  others  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  contractual  remedies,  there  may  be  other  disputes 
settlement  procedures  available,  e.g..  the  National  Joint  Board  for 
the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes,  procedures  set  up  by  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission,  no-rald  pacts  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Where  these  are  available.  It  would  contravene  the  policy  of  the 
entire  act  as  well  as  specific  provisions  such  as  section  8(bi(4)(Di 
to  extend  the  power  to  exert  economic  pressure. 

Proponents  of  H  R.  100  have  consistently  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
would  not  permit  activities  Intended  to  cause  the  boycotting  of 
supplies  or  other  products  or  materials  shipped  or  otherwise  tr.ins- 
porled  to  or  delivered  on  a  Job  site.  Activities  with  such  objects 
in  view  are  commonly  referred  to  as  product  boycotts.  They  gen- 
erally have  as  their  specific  purposes  (1)  either  the  boycotting  of 
products  produced  by  a  manufacturer  with  which  a  union  has  a 
labor  dispute  (see  The  Burt  Manufacturing  Company,  127  NLRB 
1629).  or  (2)  the  boycotting  of  products  produced  by  nonunion 
members  or  not  beiiring  a  union  label  (see  Cardinal  Industries.  Inc . 
136  NLRB  977.  989).  or  (3)  under  the  alleged  Justification  of  so- 
called  unit  work  protection  or  work  preservation,  the  boycotting 
of  prefabricated,  or  other  technologically  Improved,  products  (see 
Woodwork  Manufacturers  Association,  149  NLRB  646;  i4mcrtcon 
Boiler  Manufacturers  Association,  154  NLRB  Nos.  11  and  12).  The 
added  language  serves  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  amendment  by 
making  It  clear  that  activities  Intended  to  cause,  or  In  support  of. 
product  boycotts  of  the  kinds  enumerated  would  not  be  permitted 


Explanation  op  Goodell  Bill 
statutory  language 
(3)    'An  employer  at  the  site  who  Is  not  engaged  primarily  in 


-Continued 


the  construction   Industry'  shall   Include,    but   not   be   limited   to 
■•(a)   the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  user  of  the  premises  at  which 

the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  repair  in  question  is  being 

performed,  and 
•■(b)    any   employer   performing   work    at   such   premises   related 

to  the  normal  operations  of  the  business  located  thereat." 


explanation 
This  provision  supplement*   ( 1 )    above  and  strengthens  the  dis- 
tinction between  construction  employers  at  the  common  situs  and 
others  doing  business  there  which  are  not  directly  involved  :n  the 
construction  work. 


THE    KEY    TO    PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Laird  1  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  just  a 
moment,  let  us  enter  the  world  of  fan- 
tasy. 

Suppose  that  something  that  quite  ob- 
viously could  never  happen  did  happen. 
Suppose  the  daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  who  was  in  office  during 
Stalin's  period  had  defected  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

Suppose  that  Margaret  Truman  left 
this  country  and  sought  asylum  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Can  anyone  believe  the  "spirit  of  de- 
tente" would  prevent  Mr.  Kosygin  from 
exploiting  this  fact? 

Would  the  "era  of  good  feeling"  deter 
Mr.  Brezhnev  from  seeking  maximum 
embarrassment  for  the  United  States? 
Would  the  "delicate  negotiations"  that 
concern  nonproliferation  treaties  and 
expanded  East-West  trade  with  long- 
term  credits  foreclose  the  biggest  propa- 
ganda barrage  the  world  has  seen  since 
the  U-2  incident? 

I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  happened 
when  the  daughter  of  former  Premier 
Stalin  attempted  to  defect  to  the  United 
States  about  10  days  ago. 

This  defection  may  be  a  relatively 
minor  event  in  this  period  of  world- 
shaking  occurrences. 

But  it  seems  indicative,  nonetheless, 
of  our  country's  response  to  opportunities 
that  must  always,  it  seems,  be  avoided 
rather  than  seized.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  just  celebrated  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  "Truman  doctrine."  Mar- 
garet Truman's  father  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  the  realities  and  the 
requirements  of  the  cold  war.  It  was 
Harry  Truman  who  drew  the  line  against 
further  Communist  expansion  by  "direct 
c  indirect  aggression."  It  would  be 
tragic  if  the  lessons  learned  and  applied 
by  Harry  Truman  and  his  successors  re- 
garding the  true  nature  of  Communist 
intentions  were  overlooked  and  ignored 
in  this  critical  period  or  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  wants  peace 
In  Vietnam.    We  all  do. 

We  are  told  the  Soviet  Union  also 
wants  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Yet,  their  actions  have  not  changed. 

The  breaking  of  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  in  1961  was  not  fantasy. 

The  Berlin  wall  is  not  a  myth. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  not  a  fig- 
nient  of  someone's  imagination. 

The  war  in  Vietnam— literally  made 
possible  by  sustained  Soviet  military  as- 
sistance— is  not  the  product  of  someone's 
fertile  imagination. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  actions  have 
not  changed. 


Nor  has  their  rhetoric. 

The  United  States  is  still  the  "im- 
pcralist  aggressor'  in  Vietnam  accord- 
ing to  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev  just  2 
weeks  ago. 

Premier  Kosygin  on  March  6th 
branded  the  U.S. -expressed  desire  for  a 
settlement  of  the  war  "only  words  in- 
tended to  delude  public  opinion.  " 

Soviet  Defense  Minister  Malinovskiy 
was  quoted  in  Pravda  on  February  23  as 
saying : 

The  greatest  danger  to  tlie  cause  of  peace 
is  constituted  by  the  dirty  war  in  Vietnam 
unleashed  by  U.S.  imperialism. 

Yet,  we  continue  to  be  told  "the  Soviet 
Union  desires  peace  in  Vietnam." 

We  are  urged  to  "build  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding" to  the  Soviet  Union  so  that 
world  tensions  can  be  eased. 

We  are  cautioned  to  refrain  from  do- 
ing anything  that  will  "rock  the  boat" 
during  delicate  negotiations  on  several 
matters  which  include  extending  credits 
for  East-West  trade  to  the  Soviets. 

Incredibly,  we  have  done  these  things. 

We  are  seeking  to  expand  East-West 
trade,  for  example. 

We  officially  continue  to  play  down 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  "Where 
do  we  draw  the  line?"  At  what  point  do 
we  face  up  to  the  grim  fact  that  earnest 
words  and  good  intentions  and  increased 
relations  and  turning  the  other  cheek  and 
offering  to  bail  them  out  of  their  dif- 
ficulties have  not  brought  about  the  de- 
sired result? 

On  the  contrary. 

In  the  midst  of  all  our  good  intentions, 
they  went  to  Havana  in  January  1966 
and  plotted  how  best  to  foment  more 
Vietnams  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 

As  we  continue  to  extend  our  hand  of 
friendship,  they  step  up  their  support  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

THE     KEY     TO     PEACE     IN     VIETNAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  specific 
key  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  holder  of  that  key  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Certainly  it  is  time  we  recognized  this 
fact  and  redirected  our  efforts  in  the  for- 
eign policy  arena  toward  convincing  the 
Soviets  that  they  must  use  that  key. 

A  first  step  in  convincing  them  of  this 
fact  would  be  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  210,  introduced  by  me 
on  February  16.  1967.  The  purpose  of 
my  remarks  today  is  to  justify  in  greater 
detail  the  need  for  early  enactment  of 
this  resolution.  I  am  convinced  that 
early  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 210  would  be  the  first  major  step 
in  a  new,  more  enlightened  campaign 
that  will  lead  toward  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Continuing  to  ignore  or  sweep  under 
tlie   rug   the   implications   contained   in 


this  resolution  will.  I  am  also  con-.inced. 
prolong  the  war.  postpone  peace,  ai-.d  de- 
lay further  an  end  to  the  cold  war. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  place  the  full  text  of  House 
Concurrtnt  Resclution  210  in  the 
Record: 

H.  Con.  Res   210 

Wl.'^ier.s  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  ilie  people  of  tlie  United 
States  t.hat  an  lionorahle  peace  be  secured  in 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  supported  by 
its  East  European  satellites,  holds  the  ulti- 
mate key  to  sucli  a  peace  as  the  principal 
supporter  of  the  Communist  war  effort  now 
Iiroviciing  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
strategic  war  materials  furnished  to  North 
Vietnam,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites are  making  positive  overtures  to  guv- 
ernmental  ar.d  private  leaders  of  the  United 
States  to  effect  a  further  increase  in  trade 
and  an  expansion  of  credit  between  the  re- 
spective countries,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites support  the  regime  of  North  Vietnam  at 
relatively  low  cost  to  themselves,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  mental  and  moral 
anguish  and  physical  and  economic  cost 
which  thi>  people  of  the  United  States  are 
forced  to  bear  in  support  cf  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Soutli  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  of  all  the  military  strategy  ap- 
proaches available  to  the  United  States  for 
bringing  about  an  honorable  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  only  two 
have  been  utilized  thus  far:  ineffective 
bombing  of  various  installations  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  a  steady  and  massive  escala- 
tion of  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam: 
and 

Whereas  trade  and  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  are  powerful  tools  not  only 
for  promoting  international  peace  and  good 
will  but  also  as  recognized  weapons  for  pre- 
venting or  prosecuting  war:  Now,  therelore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  only  consider  further 
expansions  ol  trade,  educational  and  ctii- 
tural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  it.E  E.ist 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement and  when  there  is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy 
of  support  for  so-called  wars  ol  national 
liberation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  resolution  makes 
clear,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  together  with  its  satellites,  holds 
the  key  to  peace  in  Vietnam  through  its 
support  of  the  Communist  war  effort. 

Even  Secretary  McNamara  in  testi- 
mony before  our  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee  on  February  20,  1967.  re- 
affirmed his  belief  that  without  the  lo- 
gistic support  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  the  North  Vietnamese 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  would  rapidly 
deteriorate. 
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March  23,  1967 


March  23,  196: 


If  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  where 
is  our  policy  to  curtail  that  support? 

If  this  is  true,  and  if  today  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  war  materials  are  in 
fact  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  should  there  not  be  some 
meaningful  and  tangible  American  pol- 
icy aimed  at  reversing  Soviet  support? 

SOVIET    BLOC   SUPPORT   OF   NORTH   VrETNAM 
CHINESE    CAPABILITY 

Before  addressing  the  question  of  how 
to  stop  such  aid,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  extent  of  Soviet  bloc  aid  as 
compared  to  Chinese  aid. 

Leading  spokesmen  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration for  many  months  now  have 
repeatedly  stressed  Red  Chinese  partici- 
pation in  the  war  and  have  played  down 
Soviet  involvement. 

Subtly  but  effectively,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  other 
Cabinet  officials  and  subcabinet  officers 
have  created  the  impression  that  China 
is  the  principal  instigator,  the  principal 
supplier,  and  the  principal  sustainer  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Everyone  seems  reluctant  to  ask  if  this 
is  even  possible.  Are  the  Red  Chinese 
today  and  have  they  been  in  recent 
months  capable  of  providing  all  or  most 
of  the  support  necessary  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong? 

My  own  very  strong  belief  is  that  it  is 
literally  impossible  for  Red  China  to  sup- 
ply all  or  most  of  the  needs  of  North 
Vietnam  either  today  or  in  the  very  re- 
cent past. 

China's  Red  Guards  have  disrupted  rail 
traffic  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chinese  leadership  has  had  to  call 
on  the  army  to  plant  the  crops  and  to  de- 
emphasize  the  "cultural  revolution"  lest 
there  be  no  harvest  later  this  year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
made  clear  China's  dire  condition.  In 
the  words  of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI,  the  committee's  report  shows 
the  "startling  weakness"  of  the  Chinese 
economy. 

As  Nikolay  Godunov,  Radio  Moscow 
commentator  said  recently: 

The  present  Peking  leaders  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  discredit  the  USSR  and  stress 
their  own  aid  to  Vietnam,  but  the  whole 
world  knows  that  they  prefer  to  talk  rattier 
than  act.  (Emphasis  added.)  (Italian 
language  broadcast  to  Italy,  1930  GMT,  20 
Feb.  67) 

Or,  in  the  words  of  Aleksei  Kosygin: 

At  the  present  moment  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  In  China  refuses  to  cooperate  and 
unify  actions  in  defense  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  Is  of  a  particularly  serious  conse- 
quence. (Reported  In  Trybuna  Ludu.  War- 
saw, 14  Oct.  66) 

EXTENT    OF    SOVIET    AID 

Mr.  Speaker,  compared  to  the  Chinese 
capability  to  transport  and  furnish  war 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam,  the  extent  of 
Soviet  aid  is  overwhelming. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  extent 
of  Soviet  aid. 

It  i.s.  of  course.  exceedins;ly  difficult  to 
m^aFure  the  exact  extent  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Vietnam  without 
having  to  resort  to  classified  sources. 

Why  this  material  should  In  any  way 
be  classifted  is,  of  course,  hard  for  the 
American  citizen  to  understand.     Cer- 


tainly, the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  people 
know  the  extent  of  Soviet  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  Soviet  officials  boast  about  it; 
the  Soviet-controlled  press  headlines  it; 
the  Communist  bloc  takes  pride  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  in  Hanoi 
know  how  much  aid  they  are  receiving 
from  Moscow;  Peking  knows  how  much 
Soviet  aid  Is  being  supplied. 

Only  the  American  people  who  are 
asked  to  support  "bridge-building  pro- 
grams" are  kept  Ignorant  of  the  "bridges" 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  building  on  a  daily 
basis  not  only  to  Hanoi  but  to  so-called 
national  liberation  movements  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  well. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Govern- 
ment does  classify  much  of  this  Informa- 
tion. The  Information  is,  of  course,  made 
available  to  our  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee  on  a  classified  basis  but  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  cannot  re- 
lease it. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  problems 
we  face  as  members  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  now  be  told. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  committee  was 
told  of  the  fantastic  advantage  taken  by 
the  Communists  of  the  Tet  truce  which 
took  place  between  February  8  and  Feb- 
ruary 11  this  year. 

As  the  American  people  learned  last 
Friday  through  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments release  of  pictures,  the  Commu- 
nists took  full  advantage  of  the  3-day 
truce  to  move  some  25,000  tons  of  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam  in  one  of  the 
best  organized  logistic  operations  of  the 
war. 

My  original  intention  was  to  deliver 
these  remarks  last  Wednesday.  Had  I 
done  so,  my  knowledge  of  the  fantastic 
logistic  operation  carried  on  during  that 
period  could  not  have  been  cited  even 
though  our  committee  had  seen  the  ac- 
tual pictures  and  knew  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  "mother  ships"  were  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

A  very  pertinent  paragraph  from  the 
Washington  Post's  account  on  Saturday, 
March  18,  demonstrates  the  administra- 
tion's continuing  attempts  to  play  down 
Soviet  involvement: 

But  (Pentagon)  spokesmen  weren't  saying 
where  the  others  came  from — the  larger  self- 
powered  cargo  vessels  which  acted  as  mother- 
ships,  of  a  type  known  to  be  manufactured 
by  shipyards  In  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.     (Einphasls  added  ) 

Sad  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  a 
good  thumb  rule  to  translate  equivocal 
statements  like  this  one  as  an  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  principal 
element  in  whatever  is  being  discussed. 

I  have  seen  very  few  examples  of 
equivocation  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen  when  Chinese  involve- 
ment is  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  classification  of  such  ma- 
terial forces  us  to  attempt  to  document 
our  case  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  and  principal  sustainer  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  from  public  sources. 
These  sources  include  newspaper  ac- 
counts, periodical  publications,  trans- 
scripts  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts,  and 
other  public  records. 

The  administration  has  admitted  pub- 
licly that  the  extent  of  Soviet  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  in  1965  was  at  an  annual 


rate  of  approximately  $500  miUion.  This 
figure  was  made  public  in  a  letter  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  published  in  the  highly  respected 
West  German  newspap>er  Die  Welt  on 
March  21,  1966.  Excerpts  from  the  letter 
follow: 

The  Soviet  Union  delivers  large  amounts 
of  weapons  to  the  DRV  (Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam),  Including 
rocket  Installations,  anti-aircraft,  airplanes, 
tanks,  coastal  guns,  warships,  and  other 
items.  In  1965  alone  weapons  and  other  war 
material  worth  about  500  million  rubles  (one 
ruble  Is  equivalent  to  about  $1.10)  were 
placed  at  the  disp>osaI  of  the  DRV.  The 
DRV  is  receiving  support  in  the  training  of 
pilots,  rocket  personnel,  tank  drivers,  ar- 
tillerymen and  so  on.  Our  military  aid  la 
being  rendered  to  the  extent  the  Vietnamese 
leadership  Itself  thinks  necessary.  The  So- 
viet Union  grants  extensive  military  and  ma- 
terial support  to  the  NLPSV  (National  Liber- 
ation Front  of  South  Vietnam) . 

Unfortunately,  for  the  year  1966,  I 
have  not  seen  any  published,  unclassi- 
fied figures  on  the  extent  of  Soviet  aid. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  Oc- 
tober the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  new  pact 
to  provide  additional  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Since  then,  the  rate  of  ship  visits  into 
Haiphong  Harbor  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

Prom  the  unclassified  sources,  I  can 
make  the  following  conservative  esti- 
mates on  average  monthly  visits  of  Com- 
munist bloc  ships  to  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong since  October  1965: 


Country  of  origin 

A  veraKe 

monthly 

rails  at 

Ilalphoni; 

Tntiil  tons 

of  Ciiri'o 
per  month 

Polish  shi(kS 

Soviet  slups: 

Uhnk  .<i"j 

F;ir  Kiist 

3.n 
i.'i,  11 

21,01) 

,t'..^i<' 
Kli.  iil» 

Tot;il 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  calculations  would 
Indicate  that  over  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  monthly  tonnage  moving 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  in  Soviet 
and  Polish  ships  alone  totals  some  178,- 
500  tons.  Unfortunately,  these  are  the 
only  countries  for  which  lists  of  visits 
are  available  in  the  public  press.  Obvi- 
ously, other  Eastern  European  satellite 
ships  also  call  at  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

In  addition,  various  eyewitness 
accounts  since  the  signing  of  the  new 
Soviet-North  Vietnam  aid  i>act  in  Octo- 
ber 1966  indicate  that  this  rate  of  ship- 
ment has  been  substantially  increased 
since  then. 

The  figures  on  the  Polish  ships  reflect 
a  total  of  at  least  45  documented  visits 
to  Haiphong  during  this  18-month  pe- 
riod. The  Soviet  figures  are  based  on  a 
total  of  45  ships  serving  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  Of  these  ships,  30  are  on  the 
Black  Sea  run.  making  the  round  trip 
In  4  months — for  a  total  of  7.5  calls  a 
month.  Fifteen  ships  sail  from  the 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  ports  making  the 
round  trip  in  less  than  1  month — total- 
ing 15  calls  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  charts  show 
a  partial  listing  of  Soviet  and  Polish 
ships  that  have  been  identified  from  pub- 
lic sources  serving  the  port  of  Haiphong: 
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i'.S.S.Ii.  ships  .scning  Haiphong  (partial  listing) 
(LL  identifies  U..«.  ships  on  loan  to  the  Soviet  t'nion  (lend-lease)) 
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Name 


.\::l-TulI 

.\iiiiirsk „ 

,\nupka  ' 

.^rkli.iiipt'l'sk 

.^rkIlkll 

liukuriuiii 


I!aliiii  Ikha 

Haltiysk 

Hiivniik 

luigorod  Dnestrovskiy. 


Biysk 

Brasov 

Bryanskiy  Raboehiy.. 

Chelvahirisk- 


I)ivii(ipor.>ik 
Dmitriy  <>u!ia. ., 

Glukhov 

Ingur 

Ivan  Hahnshkin. 
Kirovsk- 
Koni-^oniol  '.        . 
Kostrf^iiia  '. 


Kuyliyshcv. 
Lai'arev 


Malaya  V  isliera 

Mcdcn . . 

Metulliirg  Kurako. 
Mezhdiirecheiisk... 


Gross     Year 
tonnage  built 


7,1,13 
3. 1711 
3. 330 
5.  wai 
2.  900 
7,170 


5.585 


1943 

iwa 

195-.' 
I»3(. 
1943 


1955 


Dates  in.  or  on  the 
way  to  Ilaiphoni! 


Country  built 


Name 


Dec.  17,  I9r.5. 
Jan.  — .  19(i7. 
do. 


n.n8» 

3,359 
8,843 


1964 
1960 

19<il 


1.  -'4K 

4.0S4 
I.  7(K) 
5.  .MX 
8.  U-JO 
8,  LI'!) 

C.403 
3, 3.W 


19fi3 
19til 

lH,'i7 

19.V. 

1919 
19C0 


Jan.  31.  1966 

Kch.  10.  19C.fi  . 

Dec   21.  1965. 

I       Feb.  15.  1967. 

Jan.  — . 1907 

i  Jan.  31,  19i;6 

I  Feb.  15.  1966... 

Jan.  10,  Nov.  7, 

1906.  Feb.  21, 

I      1967. 

Sept.  — .  19(*... 

July  1.  196(; 

Jan.  3.  Sept.  — . 

196ti. 
Sent.  -.  1965. 
I)ec.  — .  19(;». 
(Uongav). 
Oct.  U.  196.';    .. 
July  10,  1906.... 


i2,oie  I  1W.1 


July  7,  .\ue.  1.  I'.tifi. 
Ian.  — .  1967... 
July  1.  I9i.ii..  . 
July  7.  UH^'i. . . 
DlT.  t).  H«'..'i.  .lulv  1. 

1966 
.lulv  7.  1966.  . 
Aup.  M.  1966  (llon- 

pav).  Jan  — .  1907. 
Doc.  2fl.  !906.      . 

.\us!.  I.  19C6 

July  1,  1966.. 

Dec.  27,  1965 


United  .States. 
l'..'^  S.R. 
Finland. 
Do. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States 
(LL  ?). 

Finland. 

r.PP.R. 

U.S.P.R. 
East  <ierniany. 


Poland. 

Munijary. 
W'''st  (irrniuii> 
Finland. 

Do. 
r  S.S.lt. 

Do. 

I  iiiled  !»tale.<  il.t.i 
Ea»t  (krnianv. 


Minsk. 


Mozdok 

Nikolay  Osirovskiy. 

Nlkoiayevsk 

Polotsk 

Pot:>... 

I'ridneprovsk ' 

Ral>ochiy 

Rcvda 

Saransk 

Simferopol  ' 

Sinegorsk 

Sovietsk 

Tashkent 


l^S.-^.R. 


I'ritsk 

Ussuriysk..  

Ustiiug 

Vaykhan 

Vereya 

Venskiy 

Vladivostok . . , ^ 

Voykov 

7.aysan 

Vivsnop^ifsk 

I'avlovjk 

.\'.  Cheriiyshovskiy. 

Ilufniruslan  ' 

Nagayevo. ..  

Suchaii.. 

liatuini  ' 

Kamia."  L 


Gross     Year 

tonnage]  built  ' 


Dates  in.  or  on  the 

way  to  Haiphong 


Country  built 


8,430 

8,430 
1.849 
4,870 
9,SU0 
8,229 
11.069 

3.359 
3,3,'>9 
5,  524 
S.S.W 
9,344 
6,450 

5.628 
9,501 
5,628 


4.  722 
7, 170 

3,359 


2.190 
1,849 
8,229 
3.359 
7.176 
6,  236 
8,229 


1963 

1963 
195.'; 
1962 
1963 
1954 
1904 

1959 
19.W 

I960 
I960 
1962 
1927 

1958 
196(1 
1960 


1960 
1943 


1959 


1922? 

1955 

19.5.S 

1960 

1943 

1932 

1956 


Dec.  27.  196,1.  Sept. 
— .  196ti. 

Julv  1.  19t« 

Jan.  — .  1907 

Julv  1.  1966 

<.>tt.25, 19fi5_ 

Dec.  0.  llMiS 

Jan. — . 1967 

Julv  1.  1906 

Fel..  3.  1966 

Jan.  111.  1906 

Julv  1.  1966 

Jan.  1(1.  1966 

Mar.  23.  Julv  7. 1966 

Jan.— .1967  (Cam- 
I'hai. 

Nov.29,19<>5 

....  do...     

Julv  7.  1966 

June  23. 19fi«_ 

Jan. 31.  1966 

Julv  1,  1966 

Nov.  — .  1965 

.\ug.  l.>>.  196C  (Cani- 

phal.i 
Jan.  27.  196<i 

21,  1967. 
Jan.  ?.  191.7 
Jan.  ?.  1967.. 
Jan.  ?.  1967.. 
Feb.  ?.  1907. 
Feb.  21.  1967 
Fel..  21.  1967 
Feb.  21.  1967 
Mar.  ?,  1967- 


Feb. 


Poland. 

Do. 
Belgium. 
East  Germanv 
V.S.S.R. 
V.S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

East  Germany. 

Do. 
C.S.-^.R. 
East  Germany. 
Poland. 
U.S.S.R. 

East  Germany. 
Oeninark . 
East  Gennany. 


U.S.S.H. 

l"nit(>d  Slates  (LL). 

East  Germany. 

Belgium. 

f.S.S.R. 

East  Germany. 

Unite'l  Stales  (LL). 

Denmark 

U.S.S.R, 


'  Tanker. 


J'i.iish  .ships  III  lUiipl'Ong  'parliiii  listing) 


Name 


A.  Strug     .   -. 

Beniowski.    .. 
Djakarta..     . 
liilynia 

Tien   Sikorski  . 
II.  Kollata) 

II.  Sawlcka 

Hanoi 

Jan  Matejko 

J.  ("onr.aii.    

Kapitau  Kosko. 


Ton- 
nage ' 


10,  526 


Year 

built 


1963 


12. 39,'i  19611 

9.9,13  !  ll«il 

4.973  '    1054 

10.316  1957 

6.S85  1945 

10. 093  1962 


Country  hiiilt 


Poland  . 

Ibillaiid. 
Poland.. 
---  do  .. 


9.  V^i 

10.  1H3 
K.  646 
10.  .100 


...  do 

Denmark... 

Poland 


1960  .     .do 

19.19  I     .     do 

1961  I   Yugii.slavia. 
19.17      Poland 


l>Bt<?s  in  naipliong 


urlli 


Sept.     12.    .Nov.    7. 

.May  1,  19(i6. 
.*pr.  211.  I'.'Of , 
(XI,  .'3,  l',.t.i<. 
Sold  liy  I'nIaiKi  t.,  .N 

\'ictnam  in  1965. 
June  12.  1966. 
Get.  Id,  1965,  Nov 

1966. 
Oct.  17.  Oct.  24,  Nov.  21. 

-Nov.  2S.  Dec.  5.  I'Jta. 

Oct.  16.  19(i6. 
Fob.  19,  1967. 
Julv  3.  V.iiV. 
Sept,  1'.'.  lyia. 
Sept,  11.  Julv  24.  19(i6. 


I9<)5, 


13. 


N'arao 

Ton- 

Year 

Country  bniit 

Dates  in  Haiphong 

nage  1 

built 

Koehanowski 

8,666 

1962 

Yugoslavia   . 

Dec.  12.  Dec.  19.  Dee  26. 
19()5.  Jaii.30.  Nov   13. 
1966. 

konopnicka    .     

11.779 

1963 

Poland. 

Mar.  3.  1967. 

Leiewel  . 

10,266 

1962 

do . 

Nov.  14.  Nov.  21.  1965. 
Jan.  2.  Jan.  9.  Jan  16. 
May  16.  1966. 

M.  Buc7.ek 

10. 312 

1943 

I'nited  Kingdom.. 

.Mar.  «.  1907. 

M.  Nowotko 

10. 273 

19.16 

Poland .. 

Sept.  26,  Oct.  3,  19(i5. 

P.  Finder   

9.  f«3 

1'.I4S 

.     do .. 

Padercwski 

10.  327 

]9tin 

Yueoslavia..   

Phenian 

10,  124 

196(1 

Poland..        

Jan.  15.  1967. 

S.  Okrzoja 

10.500 

19.17 

...do 

Sept .  25.  1960. 

Fel..  19.  Feb.  20.  1967. 

Traiisiiortowieo 

12.223 

1964 

.-..do 

W.  Uronicwski 

10,  526 

1963 

. .  .do 

Aug.  '27.  1965.  Feb.  6.  1960. 

Wy.spianski 

8,646 

1962 

Yugoslavia 

Aug.  S.  19i;5. 

SCeroinski 

8,540 

1960 

Denmark 

'  Deadweight  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  example  of 
additional  Soviet  assistance  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  was  recoimted  in  the 
"Vodnyy  Transport"  of  January  3,  1967. 
According  to  this  source  the  Soviet  ship 
Chelyabinsk  is  on  the  regular  Vladivostok 
to  North  Vietnam  run  and  is  a  frequent 
visitor  in  Haiphong.  Hongay.  and 
Campha.  Recently,  while  in  Hongay, 
the  skipper  of  this  vessel  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Vladivostok  for  repairs. 
Shortly  before  departure  he  was  con- 
tacted by  Vietnamese  officials  from  the 
'Vietfrakhf  with  a  plea  for  one  run  with 
coal  from  Hongay  to  Haiphong.  The 
Vietnamese  were  reported  as  saying  that : 

American  aircraft  bomb  ruthlessly  the 
barges  carr>'ing  coal  to  Haiphong.  A  critical 
situation  has  develope(i  In  regards  to  coal 
for  railroads  and  industrial   establishments. 

Instead  of  one  trip.  Chelyabinsk  made 
two  runs  to  Haiphong  carrying  a  total 
of  8.000  tons  of  coal. 

THE    VALUE    OF    SOVIET    GOODS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  the  Soviet 
goods  being  furnished  to  North  Vietnam 
can  be  estimated  in  several  ways. 


Source:  Weekly  issues  of  Ty 
Mr.  Kozyakov  on  Moscow  Radio  on 
February  18,  1967,  asserted  that  1966  de- 
fense appropriations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
increased  by  $1.1  billion  over  1965.  This 
was  in  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the 
increase  in  aid  to  North  Vietnam  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now  this  entire  $1,1  bil- 
lion increase  may  not  have  gone  to  North 
Vietnam.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
increa.sed  military  aid  may  be  disguised 
as  economic  aid  and  consequently  not 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  military 
budget. 

Since  October  1966.  I  would  estimate 
with  no  hesitation  that  the  extent  of  So- 
viet bloc  aid  to  North  Vietnam  has  been 
running  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $1  billion 
annually.  This  figure,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  goods  they 
are  delivering.  It  does  not  refer  to  the 
cost  borne  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  fur- 
nishing these  materials.  That  cost  fig- 
ure would  probably  be  much  closer  to 
$5  or  $6  billion. 

Let  us  look  only  at  some  of  the  more 
sophisticated,  up-to-date  modern  weap- 


'godnik  morski  (marine  weekly).  Poland. 

ons  that  have  been  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  example,  there  are  about  120  Mig 
fighter  planes  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
Air  Force.  Of  these,  about  20  are  the 
latest  version  Mig  21  supersonic  aircraft 
Roughly  comparable  to  our  A-4.  these 
Mig  2  Is  wouM  cost  a  minimum  of  around 
$1  million  each.  The  less  sophisticated 
Mig  19's  would  cost  well  over  half  a 
million  dollars  each. 

In  recent  testimony  before  our  Defence 
Appropriations  Committee,  Secretary 
McNamara  indicated  that  some  33  Mig 
aircraft  had  been  shot  down  in  Vietnam. 
Of  these  probably  around  10  were  the 
most  advanced  Mig  2rs. 

The  Secretary  indicated  that  most  had 
been  replaced  and  had  been  brought  in 
to  North  Vietnam  "from  either  Chinese 
or  Soviet  sources,  and  I  suspect  Soviet 
sources,  probably  by  rail." — Hearing  on 
Defense  supplemental,  fiscal  year  1967, 
before  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, page  112. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  very  difficult 
to  believe  considering  the  very  great  dif- 
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Acuity  the  Chinese  have  had  with  their 
rail  system  in  recent  months  and  con- 
sidering that  the  average  number  of 
freight  cars  coming  to  North  Vietnam 
through  China  on  a  daily  basis  has  been 
estimated  at  about  five  or  six.  More  will 
be  said  on  the  Chinese  rail  system  later. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  consider  the 
surface-to-air  missiles  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  SA-2,  which  is 
largely  the  type  presently  deployed  in 
North  Vietnam — ^though  some  more  so- 
phisticated SAM'S  are  begmning  to  come 
in — would  probably  cost  $3  million  for 
each  SAM  battery  emplacement. 

Public  sources  indicate,  conservatively, 
that  the  surface-to-air  missiles  in  North 
Vietnam  are  controlled  by  20  to  25  radar 
units  and  are  launched  from  120  to  15C 
SAM  launchers. 

A  recent  newspaper  account — Wa.sh- 
ington  Evening  Star.  December  18, 1966 — 
told  of  100  of  these  missiles  having 
been  fired  during  one  raid.  Estimates 
are  that  there  have  been  more  than  1.500 
such  missiles  fired  during  the  last  year. 
The  missiles  themselves  probably  cost  a 
minimum  of  $50,000  to  $80,000  each. 

In  addition  to  those  already  fired, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  some  3.000 
SAM  missiles  either  in  place  or  in  stor- 
age areas  in  North  Vietnam. 

On  top  of  this,  there  are  a  minimum 
of  5,000  to  7.000  antiaircraft  guns  in 
place  in  North  Vietnam.  Of  these,  some 
3,000  represent  the  most  modern  Soviet 
installations  of  this  type. 

Shells  for  these  guns  are  not  particu- 
larly expensive  but  they  are  used  in  very 
large  quantities  as  our  combat  pilots  can 
testify. 

In  addition  to  the  gun  units  them- 
selves, there  are  more  than  200  radar 
complexes  controlling  some  1.200  of  these 
guns — ranginp;  from  37  millimeter  to  100 
millimeter  in  size. 

Published  reports  alsc  confirm  eight 
jet  bombers,  50  light  transport  planes, 
30  training  planes,  and  20  or  more  heli- 
copters— including  5  of  the  largest  model 
made  in  the  Soviet  Union  capable  of 
carrying  100  troops. 

Add  to  all  of  this  the  ancillary  sup- 
plies and  weapons  needed  to  carry  on 
this  war  such  as  items  the  Soviet  Union 
permits  to  be  seen  on  the  decks  of  its 
ships  including  trucks,  petroleum,  chem- 
icals, and  bridge  repair  materials. 

THE    Cnl.VESE     R.\IL     C.AP.\CITY 

To  go  back  to  the  Chinese  capabilities 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conten- 
tion is  often  made  that  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
war  materials  have  come  overland  from 
the  Soviet  Union  via  rail. 

But  for  shipments  to  come  by  rail  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  two  complete  cargo 
transfers  are  required.  When  the  goods 
reach  the  Soviet-Chine.se  border,  they 
must  be  transferred  from  the  Soviet 
broad-gasc  track  to  the  Chinese  stand- 
ard gage.  Then,  after  traversing 
China,  the  goods  arrive  at  the  North 
Vietnamese  border  at  Ping-Hsiang.  At 
this  point,  the  goods  must  again  be  re- 
loaded, as  North  Vietnam's  rail  link  with 
China  is  a  narrow  gage  line,  incapable 
of  talcing  the  Chinese  rail  cars. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  limits  of 
the  Chinese  rail  system.  Reports  from 
the  mainland  press  indicate  that  the 
rail  system  has  been  snarled  by  two  sep- 


arate but  related  developments.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Chinese  Red  giiards  have 
been  granted  unlimited  free  movement 
over  the  rail  system,  thus  dislocating  the 
equipment  and  motive  power  seriously. 
Secondly,  the  rail  system  has  been  in- 
termittently hit  by  workers'  strikes. 
This  too  has  seriously  disrupted  the  rail 
traffic. 

The  capacity  of  the  Chinese  rail  sys- 
tem is  not  great  in  any  case;  with  these 
additional  limitations,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  Chinese  are  able  to  transport 
their  own  supplies,  let  alone  the  bulk  of 
the  Soviet  war  material  which  is  prop- 
ping up  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Even  if  the  claims  that  large  portions 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
are  coming  In  via  rail  through  China  are 
correct,  this  would  simply  bolster  our 
contention  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  are  the  main  props  of  the  war. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  published  re- 
ports of  how  many  Soviet  and  Pohsh 
ships  are  calling  at  Haiphong  each 
month.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  25  Soviet  and  Polish 
ships  are  calling  al  Haiphong  each 
month.  They  are  cari-ying  an  estimated 
178,500  tons  of  cargo  each  month  into 
Haiphong  Harbor.  Thus,  if  much  of  the 
Soviet  aid  is  Indeed  commg  by  rail,  the 
total  tonnage  furnished  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  stagger  the  imagination. 

EXTENT    OF    SOVIET    VERSUS    CHINESE    SHIPPING 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  February  14  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  was  re- 
ported that  ships  from  the  Soviet  Union 
increased  from  74  in  1965  to  122  in  1966, 
while  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
from  China  remained  constant  at  138. 
According  to  my  computations,  this  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  Soviet 
ships  calling  at  Haiphong. 

There  are  six  berths  in  Haiphong  Har- 
bor. There  is  also  a  fieet  of  lighters  to 
off-load  ships  at  anchor.  Normal  un- 
loading time  for  a  7,000-ton  ship  at  berth 
is  from  2  to  4  days. 

All  eyewitness  accounts  I  have  seen 
plus  published  Information  regarding 
the  activities  In  Haiphong  Harbor  Indi- 
cate that  all  six  berths  are  constantly  In 
use  and  that  other  ships  are  at  anchor 
being  ofT-loaded  by  the  lighters  in  Hai- 
phong Harbor. 

Disregarding  the  ofT-loading  capacity 
of  the  lighters  and  assuming  that  it  takes 
an  average  of  6  rather  than  3  or  4  days 
to  off-load  a  large  cargo  ship,  the  follow- 
ing estimate  can  be  made. 

An  average  of  60  ships  could  be  off- 
loaded at  each  berth  each  year.  With  six 
berths  in  continual  operation,  this  would 
account  for  some  360  large  ships  each 
year,  or  one  ship  per  day. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  estimates 
taken  by  themselves  show  a  substantial 
increase  in  Soviet  shipping  to  Haiphong 
but  it  also  shows  that  Chinese  shipping 
continues  to  exceed  Soviet  shipping  by 
substantial  numbers. 

This  is  misleading. 

If  one  measures  the  extent  of  aid  by 
numbers  of  ships  calling  at  Haiphong,  as 
the  administration  is  wont  to  do,  Chinese 
vessels  clearly  outnumber  Soviet  vessels 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  fig- 
ures.   But  to  those  who  consider  it  a 


better  yardstick  to  compare  tonnages 
supplied  by  these  two  countries,  their  at- 
tention Is  invited  to  Lloyd's  registry  of 
shipping. 

Lloyd's  clearly  shows  that  most  Chi- 
nese registry  ships  are  shallow  draft 
small  coastal  vessels  with  a  very  limited 
cargo  capacity.  The  Soviet  and  Polish 
ships,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  deep 
draft,  large  cargo  vessels  and  tankers 
and.  on  the  average,  carry  a  minimum  of 
7,000  tons  of  cargo. 

The  Chinese  vessels  have  an  average 
estimated  capacity  of  some  500  tons.  A 
reasonable  estimate  would  show  that  Chi- 
nese tonnage  moving  into  North  Viet- 
nam by  sea  is  less  than  one-tenth  the 
amount  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  no  regard  to  tonnages  coming  from 
Poland  and  other  East  European  satel- 
lite nations. 

Going  back  to  the  capability  of  Hai- 
phong Harbor's  six  berths  to  off-load 
some  360  of  the  larger  Soviet-type  vessels 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  my  earlier  esti- 
mates of  the  average  monthly  Soviet  and 
Polish  calls  at  Haiphong  seem  to  be  in 
line  with  these  figures. 

If  we  accept  the  figure  of  138  Chinese 
registry  ships,  mostly  of  the  shallow 
draft.  500-ton  capacity  calling  at  Hai- 
phong each  year,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  most  are  off-loaded  either 
by  lighter  from  an  anchor  berth  or  in 
no  more  than  1  day  off-loading  time  at  a 
regular  berth. 

Measured  in  terms  of  numbers  of  ships 
calling  at  Haiphong,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  accounts  for  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  many  ships  as 
China  each  year. 

When  measured  by  the  more  meaning- 
ful yardstick  of  tonnage,  the  Soviet  bloc 
outstrips  Chinese  tonnage  by  at  least 
eight  or  nine  to  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  cite  just 
two  of  the  numerous  eyewitness  accounts 
which  show  that  Haiphong  is  a  bustling 
harbor  that  is  filled  primarily  with  So- 
viet and  East  European  ships. 

Mr.  Norman  Barrymaine.  the  noted 
British  journalist,  arriving  in  Haiphong 
on  a  Polish  freighter,  said: 

When  we  berthed,  there  were  Polish,  Al- 
banian Chinese  and  three  Russian  ships 
alongside.  At  anchor  were  three  more  Rus- 
sian ships,  a  Chinese  and  a  British,  waiting 
their  turn  to  enter.  (AWST,  12  26  66.  pr.ges 
47-49) 

An  East  German  writer.  Allan  Ste- 
zenko.  arrived  in  Haiphong  on  an  Ea.st 
German  freighter.  He  called  the  port 
of  Haiphong  "the  lifeline"  of  the  na- 
tion, and  mentioned  that  he  saw  a  dozen 
Soviet  ships  and  two  Polish  freighters 
in  the  harbor  when  they  entered — Volk- 
sarmee.  January  30,  1967,  page  9. 

Another  example  of  how  heavily  the 
Soviet  Union  is  committed  to  assisting 
North  Vietnam  was  provided  by  a  Pravda 
correspondent,  Ivan  Shchedrov.  in  a  De- 
cember 26.  1966  Pravda  article.  He 
quoted  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Port  of 
Haiphong,  Nguyen  Khac  Hoe,  as  saying: 

Much  more  freight  was  handled  last  year 
than  In  previous  years. 

The  article  then  said: 

Soviet  seamen  render  great  assistance  to 
dockers  by  actively  participating  In  the  un- 
loading of  cargoes  delivered  from  the  USSR. 
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MTTH    OF    CHINA    AS    PRIVCIPAl.    SUPPORTER 
CONTINUES 

Despite  all  of  this,  despite  the  public 
record  and.  even  more  astonishingly,  de- 
spite the  classified  record  that  is  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration oflBcials,  it  seems  incredible 
to  me  that  some  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
still  cling  to  the  myth  that  China  is  the 
principal  support  of  North  Vietnam's 
aggression. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  for  example,  the 
Senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington declared  in  a  speech  in  Tacoma 
that  China  was  the  main  support  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman also  stated  that  Soviet  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  was  minimal.  Based  on 
this,  he  argued  that  the  United  States 
should  encourage  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  the  "moderates'  could  re- 
main in  control  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
continue  to  lead  their  nation  into  a  de- 
tente with  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ironic  that  the  same 
newspaper  that  reported  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, also  reported  that  Premier  Ko- 
sygin  was  increasing  Soviet  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

To  cite  another  example  of  a  new 
myth  replacing  an  old  reality,  one 
needs  to  go  no  further  than  a  speech  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  at 
Westminister  College,  Missouri,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
Churchill  Iron  Curtain  speech.  In  this 
speech  the  Vice  President  stated  that  the 
aggressive  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  tempered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  allege  that  the  Soviet's 
aggressive  intent  has  been  tempered  is  to 
deny  reality.  It  is  a  demonstrable,  un- 
deniable fact  borne  out  both  by  the  pub- 
lic record  and  the  classified  record — both 
of  which  are  available  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent—that the  Soviet  Union  is  the  pri- 
mary supplier  of  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Soviet  built  surface-to-air  missiles 
knock  down  our  planes. 

Soviet  built  Mig-21  supersonic  fighters 
clash  with  American  planes  over  Viet- 
nam. 

Soviet  made  shore  batteries  bombard 
our  ships  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam. 

Soviet  made  rockets  shell  our  airfields 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Soviet  bloc  small  arms  are  used  side  by 
side  with  Chinese  small  arms  against 
American  fighting  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Soviet  built  vehicles  transport  weapons 
and  supplies  to  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  Soviet  fuel  largely  moves  North 
Vietnam's  economy. 

To  repeat  an  earlier  point.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Secretary  McNamara  reaffirmed  be- 
fore our  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  highly  significant  fact  about 
what  it  Is  that  permits  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  carry  on  the  war. 

His  exact  comment  made  on  January 
23,  1967  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  as  follows : 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  without 
the  logistic  support  of  these  two  nations  (So- 
viet   Union    and    Communist    China),    the 
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North   Vietnamese   military   effort   In   South 
Vietnam  would  rapidly  deteriorate. 

If  the  point  needs  repeating,  let  me 
say  again  that  the  lion's  share  of  that 
support,  which  in  the  Secretary's  words 
is  so  vital  to  the  Communist  war  effort, 
is  coming  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  not  from 
Red  China. 

An  editorial  In  Pravda.  the  oflBclal 
Communist  Party  newspaper  in  Moscow, 
has  clearly  stated  the  Soviet  position 
with  regard  to  this : 

The  Soviet  position  In  the  Vietnamese 
question  is  clear  and  firm.  Our  country  will 
go  on  strengthening  the  unbreakable  frater- 
nal solidarity  with  fighting  Vietnam  which 
courageously  fights  off  the  U.S.  criminal 
aggression. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  firm  in  its  resolution 
to  give  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

The  receivers  of  aid  realize  where  their 
assistance  is  coming  from — I  quote  from 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam : 

(The)  Soviet  Union  sends  us  best  engineer- 
ing equipment.  We  esteem  very  highly 
Soviet  help  and  are  very  much  satisfied  with 
It.  We  u-ill  defeat  the  Americans  with  Soi'iet 
weapons,     (emphasis  added) 

To  cite  just  one  more  example  of  our 
myopic  vision  toward  the  Communist 
world.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs.  Professor  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
stated  recently  in  England  that  "revo- 
lutionary wars  are  waning."  He  stated 
that  wars  of  national  liberation  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  a  major  spokesman  for  American 
foreign  policy  would  declare  that  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  are 
"waning"  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  world  have 
publicly  endorsed  them  as  their  major 
vehicle  of  worldwide  subversion. 

I  might  also  add  that  Mr.  Rostow's 
position  is  at  variance  with  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States  which  en- 
dorsed the  OAS  report  of  December  1966 
on  the  Tricontinental  Conference  though 
he  is  certainly  not  the  only  high  admin- 
istration oCBcial  whose  public  statements 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  are 
unaware  of  our  country's  oflQclal  endorse- 
ment of  that  report. 

TRI-CONTINENTAL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  has 
matured  and  is  now  a  world  leader  of 
respectability  and  responsibility,  and 
that  they  have  given  up  their  aggressive 
Intentions. 

This  is  a  myth. 

When  the  Soviets  began  advocating 
the  line  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  we 
were  quick  to  jump  on  it,  with  the 
thought  that  this  meant  peaceful  com- 
petition as  we  would  understand  it.  But 
as  numerous  studies  by  reputable  schol- 
ars have  shown,  such  is  not  the  case. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  Inter- 
national Communist  Parties  in  Havana 
in  early  1966.  the  Tricontinental  Con- 
ference, the  Communist  Parties  of  the 
world  proclaimed  their  support  of  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 


The  Soviet  Union  had  the  second 
largest  delegation  at  that  meeting.  They 
were  represented  by  40  delegates. 

Their  delegation  was  exceeded  in  size 
only  by  the  Cuban  hosts,  who  had  41 
delegates. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese  seemed  able  to 
cooperate  in  this  matter  at  least.  The 
Chinese  had  the  third  largest  delegation 
in  Havana,  numbering  34. 

Despite  the  solidarity  of  the  Commu- 
nist parties  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  at  this  Conference,  and  their  ac- 
knowledged willingness  to  work  together 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  to  subvert  their  institutions,  the 
administration  repeatedly  would  have 
the  American  people  believe  that  the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  are 
a  Chinese  device.  As  an  example.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  in  testimony  before 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee 
in  February,  referred  to  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  as — 

The  key  test  of  the  Red  Chinese  version 
of  the  so-called  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
which  they  hope  will  sweep  the  world. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  record,  how- 
ever, it  has  for  years  been  the  Soviet 
policy  to  support  wars  of  liberation. 
This  Is  evident,  for  example,  from  an 
examination  of  Cuba ;  the  island's  econ- 
omy is  being  supported  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  million  dollars  a  day  by  the 
Soviets,  not  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tri-Continental  Con- 
ference which  was  officially  called  the 
"Afro-Aslan-Latln  American  Peoples' 
Solidarity  Conference"  did  not  take  place 
in  the  time  of  Lenin  or  Stalin  or  even 
Khrushchev.  It  took  place  last  year  un- 
der the  "benign"  regime  of  the  more  "re- 
sponsible" and  "mature"  Messrs.  Brezh- 
nev and  Kosygin. 

Under  the  present  regime  in  the  Krem- 
lin, the  focus  of  international  commu- 
nism was  turned  even  more  directly  on 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  in 
this  arena  that  the  battle  will  be  waged — 
as  it  is  being  waged  today  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  Vietcong  representative  to  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference,  Nguyen  Due 
Van  said  on  January  5.  1967: 

Within  a  short  time  there  will  not  be 
Just  one  Vietnam  but  many  Vletnams.  and 
the  Yankees  will  not  be  able  to  handle  so 
many  attacks  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  up  the  car- 
dinal question.  Just  what  have  we 
learned  from  Vietnam?  What  policies 
are  we  evolving  to  cope  with  other  V^iet- 
nams  should  they  arise?  What  are  we 
doing  now  in  concrete  terms  to  reduce 
the  possibility  and  the  impact  of  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation? 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  President.  I 
outlined  several  questions  that  are  cer- 
tainly on  the  minds  of  all  Americans  with 
regard  both  to  Vietnam  and  to  the  larger 
questions  posed  by  the  existence  of  and 
the  record  in  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  place  the 
text  of  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

TRADE  AS  A  WEAPON  Or  PEACE 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  each  passing  day  it 
has  become  more  and  more  evident  that 
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the  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 210  is  needed  as  a  first  major  step 
in  the  redirection  of  our  foreign  policy. 
I  think  it  bears  repeating.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  holds  the  key  to 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  facts  that  are  available  indicate 
this. 
The  extent  of  their  aid  underlines  this. 
The  vehemence  of  their  rhetoric  and 
the  unmistakable  intent  of  their  actions 
confirms  that  any  bridgebuilding  is  one- 
sided bridgebuilding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  counti-y  appears  will- 
ing to  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
force  North  Vietnam  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

We  began  by  rendering  technical  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  South  Vietnam. 
We    followed    by    permitting    limited 
combat  actions  on  the  part  of  American 
"advisers." 

Our  commitment  and  our  involvement 
grew  some  18  months  ago,  we  shifted  the 
mission  of  our  forces  from  "advisers"  to 
active  combatants  in  the  south. 

This  was  followed  by  air  strikes  and 
bombing  in  the  north. 

Through  all  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
or  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  effectively  to  utilize 
the  much  more  humane  weapon  of  trade, 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  our 
arsenal. 

As  our  commitment  grew,  as  the  num- 
ber of  American  forces  multiplied,  as 
the  casualty  lists  mounted,  and  as  So- 
viet bloc  military  assistance  mush- 
roomed, the  weapon  of  trade  was  ignored. 
Worse,  our  Government's  policy  in  ef- 
fect has  had  the  opposite  result  by  mak- 
ing it  easier  and  more  feasible  for  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  supply  war  materials  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Trade  is  an  effective  weapon  in  the  ar- 
senal of  any  powerful  nation.  The  So- 
viet Union  wants  our  trade. 

More  importantly,  it  wants  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  of  long-term  credits, 
and  any  who  doubt  this  need  but  look  at 
the  full-page  ads  recently  taken  out  by 
the  Soviet  Trade  missions  in  this  coun- 
try in  many  of  our  major  newspapers. 

Yes.  trade  they  want  and  long-term 
credits  they  need. 

LONG-TERM     CREDrrS     THE     KEY     IN     EAST-WEST 
TR.ADE 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  point  worth  pur- 
suing for  a  moment.  The  terms  of  trade 
are  a  very  vital  issue  in  East-West  trade 
and  one  that  is  glossed  over  far  too  read- 
ily by  the  Johnson  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example, 
how  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fiat 
plant  will  be  financed.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  through  it  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer is  prepared  to  extend  a  loan  for  the 
machine  tools  for  this  plant.  The  loan 
will  be  made  to  Flat,  the  prime  contrac- 
tor on  the  plant,  through  the  financial 
institution.  Instituto  Mobiliare  Italiano. 
The  loan  for  some  $30  to  $50  million 
would  be  for  a  period  of  7  to  8  years. 

It  is  of  particular  note  that  the  loan 
could  not  be  made  to  the  Soviet  Union 
directly.  This  is  because  the  Soviet 
Union,  still  in  arrears  on  its  lend-lease 
payments,  Is  ineligible  for  any  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.   Speaker,   in   this  whole  area  of 


East-West  trade  it  is  noteworthy  that 
credit  arrangements  are  a  primary  field 
of  interest  for  the  Soviets. 

In  fact,  our  commercial  dealings  with 
the  Soviets  have  evolved  into  long-term 
credit  arrangement  which  verge  on  being 
foreign  aid. 

These  credits  are  really  a  long-term 
subsidy  to  the  Communist  economies. 
Five  years  is  not  a  "normal'  short  or 
medium  term  in  any  meaningful  com- 
mercial sense.  Ninety  days  is  normal 
when  Western  countries  trade  with  each 
other.  Five-year  terms  were  originally 
the  outside  limit  as  established  by  the 
1934  Berne  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  come  to  accept 
5  years  not  as  the  limit  but  as  normal. 
So  far,  we  have  been  urging  other  West- 
ern nations  to  limit  their  credit  to  5  years. 
But.  this  has  repeatedly  been  broken  to 
7.  and  in  some  cases,  even  15  years. 

While  some  observers  would  maintain 
that  the  Soviets  and  Eastern  Europeans 
are  good  credit  risks  and  have  not  de- 
faulted on  any  of  their  loans,  it  is  ironic 
to  note  that  the  Western  businessman  is 
unwilling  to  make  the  loan  unless  it  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

It  should  also  be  obvious  that  credits 
enable  the  Communist  economic  systems 
to  continue  operating  as  they  are,  slow- 
ing reform  and  decellerating  the  pace  to- 
ward economic  rationality. 

From  a  recent  declaration  of  the  U.S. 
C.'>uncll  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  admin- 
istration has  its  way.  the  United  States 
will  be  involved  in  this  race  to  extend  the 
mast  liberal  economic  terms  possible. 

They  state  that: 

The  credit  guarantee  policies  of  the  Ex- 
port Import  Bank  should  be  similarly  nor- 
malized to  permit  credits  to  be  extended  to 
buyers  In  Eastern  European  countries  which 
are  competitive  with  those  of  other  West- 
ern suppliers,  and  the  full  use  of  these  fa- 
cilities should  be  encouraged. 

Among  other  items  which  have  been 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  been  technical  data  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  fertilizer  plants. 
The  full  story  of  these  shipments  was 
documented  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  October  17.  1966 — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112.  part  20,  pages 
27154-27158.  During  1966  alone,  the 
Commerce  Department  quietly  approved 
applications  to  sell  the  Soviets  technical 
data  for  at  least  15  fertilizer  plants. 

On  January  21,  1967,  an  interesting 
account  was  carried  in  Neues  Deutsch- 
land,  the  official  Communist  Party  news- 
paper of  East  Germany.  The  paper's 
Moscow  correspondent,  Werner  Gold- 
stein, tells  of  the  "Growing  Stream  of 
Soviet  Goods  to  Vietnam."  Among  the 
many  other  items  which  he  mentions, 
such  as  coal  mining  equipment,  a  ma- 
chine tool  plant,  and  hydroelectric  ixjwer 
stations,  I  think  the  following  quote  is 
particularly  relevant: 

The  outfitting  of  the  (North  Vietnamese) 
fertilizer  Industry  with  Soviet  equipment  is 
strengthening  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Thus  American  fertilizer  plants  and 
technical  information  have  not  only 
enabled  the  Soviets  to  increase  their  ag- 
ricultural output  to  a  record  level  and 


thus  supply  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
vitally  needed  food  stuffs,  they  have  also 
enabled  the  Soviets  to  supply  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  a  fertilizer  plant. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  so  naive 
that  I  believe  that  this  fertilizer  plant 
which  was  constructed  in  North  Vietnam 
was  one  which  we  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  maintain,  however,  that 
much  of  the  technological  data  which  the 
Soviets  amassed  from  installing  and 
operating  our  fertilizer  plants,  and  from 
the  information  which  we  provided 
them,  was  used  in  constructing  the  same 
plant  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  and 
various  other  administration  spokesmen 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  shipments 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  the  form  of  "peaceful 
goods."  It  should  be  clear  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  a  good  as  "peaceful"  or 
"nonstrategic." 

But,  in  their  attempt  to  stir  up  politi- 
cal propaganda  for  expanding  East- 
West  trade  they  couch  the  exchange  in 
such  terms  as:  delivery  of  a  corn  flake 
or  a  potato  chip  factory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  United  States  has  never  re- 
ceived a  request  or  even  an  inquiry  about 
a  corn  flake  or  potato  chip  factory. 
What  we  have  received  orders  for,  how- 
ever, are  machine  tools,  ball  bearings, 
chemical  elements,  and  computers. 

The  machine  tools  which  are  being  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  supply  the  Fiat  plant 
are  a  particularly  relevant  example  of 
this. 

The  American  public  is  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  these  machine  tools  will  be 
used  only  to  produce  civilian  automobiles. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  plant  could  be  con- 
verted on  relatively  short  notice  to  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  trucks,  or  other 
vehicles  which  have  a  military  use?  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  new 
plant  will  enable  the  Soviets  to  convert 
some  of  their  existing  passenger  car 
manufacturing  capability  into  the  pro- 
duction of  vehicles  for  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  such  an  obscure 
truth  that  American  policymakers  can- 
not see  the  significant  impact  expanded 
East-West  trade  with  long-term  credits 
will  have  on  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  pursue  its  policy  of  fomenting  and 
sustaining  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration? 
The  Communists  understand  this. 
Even  Fidel  Castro  on  the  15th  of  this 
month  publicly  acknowledged  the  sig- 
nificance of  economic  credits  in  the  Com- 
munist's program  to  overthrow  Latin 
American  governments.     He  said: 

Whoever  helped  those  oligarchies  (Latin 
American  governments)  who  are  fighting 
guerrillas  Is  also  helping  to  repress  the  revo- 
lution because  the  revolution  is  not  only 
/ought  with  arms  but  also  with  vconovuc 
credits.  (Emphasis  added. i  (Washington 
Post,  p.  1,  Mar.  15,  1967.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  would 
maintain  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
communism  in  various  nations  of  the 
world  is  to  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing to  them. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  required  some 
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recipro*il  bridgebuilding  on  their  part? 
Some  demonstration  of  their  good  faith? 
Some  meaningful  actions  on  their  part 
that  demonstrate  that  they  are  interested 
in  peace? 

TRADE    CAN    BE    BETTER    WEAPON    THAN    BOMBING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th  Congress  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  increased  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries.  It  must  certainly  be  ob- 
vious that  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  eastern  satellite  countries  is 
clearly  more  advantageous  to  commu- 
nism's goals  than  to  those  of  the  United 
States  or  the  free  world. 

Certainly,  any  student  of  past  history 
knows  that  trade  can  at  times  be  a  more 
important  weapon  than  bombing.  Surely 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  prop- 
osition that  the  use  of  trade  today  in 
our  dealings  especially  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites  could  conceiv- 
ably have  a  more  profound  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  war  than  our  re- 
liance on  limited  bombing  has  had  so  far. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  together  with  her  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  is  the  chief  supplier  and 
therefore  the  chief  "sustainer"  of  the 
Communist  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Practically  evei-y  American  plane  that 
has  been  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam has  fallen  victim  to  Soviet-made 
and  Soviet-supplied  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles or  antiaircraft  batteries;  American 
planes  have  been  tracked  by  Soviet  ra- 
dar: American  ground  forces  have  been 
subjected  to  substantial  casualties  caused 
by  Soviet  and  East  European  military 
equipment;  and  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  have  been  supplied 
In  the  south  by  trucks  made  in  these 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  weapons  and  strategic  materials 
of  war  have  been  supplied  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  not  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese but  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
East  European  satellites. 

Nor  is  Vietnam  the  only  beneficiary  of 
United  States  and  free  world  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  At  long  last,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  admitted  publicly  what  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  tried  to  elicit  for  2 
and  3  and  4  years;  namely,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  quit  the  arms  race 
either  in  offensive  or  defensive  strategic 
weapon  systems.  An  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  is  being  deployed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today:  work  continues  full 
pace  on  major  offensive  strategic  systems. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Trade 
with  Communist  countries  aids  them  in 
these  efforts  and  permits  them  to  con- 
centrate even  more  heavily  on  develop- 
ing weapons  of  war. 

Nonstrategic  items  supplied  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States  per- 
mits that  Communist  coimtry  to  real- 
locate its  manpower  and  resources  to 
other  pursuits.  The  simple  process  of 
producing  toothbrushes  is  not  as  simple 
In  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  Is  In  the  United 
States.  The  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
producing  toothbrushes  Is  at  least  three 
times  the  cost  of  producing  the  same 
Items  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  trade  is  truly  a  weapon 
and  there  are  those  of  us   who  feel 


that  the  proper  utilization  of  economic 
weapons  such  as  trade  in  prosecuting 
the  cold  war  could  avert  the  eruption  of 
hot  wars  such  as  that  which  is  presently 
bogging  us  down  in  Vietnam. 

Who  can  say  whether  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  the  economic  tools  of  war  5 
years  ago  and  4  years  ago  might  have 
averted  the  necessity  of  sustained  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam?  At  the  same 
time,  who  can  deny  it? 

Who  would  deny  that  if  war  must  be 
waged,  a  naval  quarantine  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  that  supply  the  enemy  would 
in  the  long  run  reduce  the  casualties  on 
both  sides  for  the  denial  of  logistics 
must  necessarily  reduce  a  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  sustain  the  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  East-West  trade  con- 
ceivably might  be  a  useful  tool  in  our 
repeated  attempts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world. 

But  let  us.  if  we  must  use  it.  use  it  as 
a  tool  of  peace  and  not  as  an  expedient, 
one  of  whose  bj-products  is  to  permit  the 
enemy  to  continue  war. 

If  trade  we  must,  let  us  use  It  intelli- 
gently in  pursuit  of  peace  by  at  the  very 
least  demanding,  and  obtaining,  mean- 
ingful concessions  that  will  bring  the 
world  a  step  closer  to  peace. 

Let  us  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  eastern  satellites  that  the  price 
of  trade  is  a  clear  demonstration  that 
peace,  not  war.  is  their  intention.  Cer- 
tainly an  acceptable  demonstration  of 
this  intention  would  be  elimination  of 
their  consistent  role  as  the  major  sup- 
plier of  the  weapons  of  war  to  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  Congress  begin  now. 
Let  us  put  communism  on  notice,  that 
in  the  words  of  Harry  Truman  whose 
"Truman  Doctrine"  is  20  years  old  this 
year: 

Totalitarian  regimes  Imposed  on  free  peo- 
ples, by  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  international  peace 
and  hence  the  security  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

Let  us  tell  communism  "this  far  and 
no  further." 

Let  us  use  trade  as  a  first  step  in  that 
more  enlightened  policy  which  some  day, 
hopefully,  will  bring  an  end  to  the  deceit 
and  deception  of  the  cold  war. 

Let  Congress  put  communism  on  notice 
that,  in  the  words  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  210,  the  United  States  shall: 

Only  consider  further  expansions  of  trade, 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  and 
other  related  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  East  European  satellites  when 
there  Is  demonstrable  evidence  that  their 
actions  and  policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam 
have  been  redirected  toward  peace  and  an 
honorable  settlement  and  when  there  Is  de- 
monstrable evidence  that  they  have  aban- 
doned their  policy  of  support  for  BO-called 
wars  of  National  liberation. 

The  letter  to  the  President,  referred  to 
above,  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representati\i:s, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Phesidxnt:  Recent  press  reports 
Indicate  you  have  decided  to  forego  present- 
ing a  detailed  report  to  Congress  on  the  Viet- 


nam war  as  originally  pledged  in  your  State 
of  the  Union  message. 

I  realize  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  annually  make  de- 
tailed presentations  to  the  Congress  on 
these  vital  matters.  May  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest, however,  that  only  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  can  effectively  dispel  many  of  the  con- 
fusions, frustrations  and  misconceptions  th:.t 
be.set  the  American  people  with  re.<:pect  to 
the  foreign  poi.cy  of  our  country. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  I  have  h  -.d 
occasion  to  travel  extensively  throushout 
our  country.  In  discussions  on  college  cnm- 
puses.  with  civic  and  business  groups.  w:th 
individuals  and  small  discuffion  groups — 
invariably  the  discussion  would  turn  to  the 
overriding  problem  on  the  minds  of  all  our 
citizens:  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  perplexing,  frustrating  and  dis- 
heartening problem  to  all  who  contemplate 
it,  and  I  know  how  heavily  It  must  weigh  on 
your  own  shoulders. 

Many  of  the  questions  which  distress  most 
Americans  apparently  have  not  been 
dispelled  by  the  presentations  of  your  Cabi- 
net officers.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  li.'t 
several  of  the  more  important  questions 
which  have  recurrently  come  up  in  my 
travels  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  thi? 
other. 

They  fall  into  three  main  categories: 

1.  the  nature  of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam 
both  short-term  and  long-range: 

2.  the  prospects  of  attaining  those  objec- 
tives and  the  cost-effectiveness  factors  both 
in  lives  and  resources  of  present  methods 
versus  possible  alternative  courses  of  action; 
and 

3.  an  accounting  of  what  we  have  learned 
from  Vietnam  in  relation  to  other  possible 
Vietnams. 

THE  NATURE  OF  OrR  OBJECTI\-ES 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
must  be  stated  that  our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  cloudy.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  there  is  some  feeling  that  inherent 
contradictions  exist  between  announced  ob- 
jectives for  Vietnam  and  various  peace  pro- 
posals offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  United 
States  Government.  For  example,  you  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  that  our  goal 
is  "achieving  victory,"  (December  31,  1965  ; 
that  our  objective  is  "to  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms,"  (January  28,  1965) ;  that  our  coun- 
try's goal  is  "to  help  South  Vietnam  defend 
its  Independence,"  (April  7.  1965). 

Certainly  the  American  people  and  most 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress  have 
demonstrated  support  of  these  stated  goals. 
Yet.  the  terms  of  some  peace  offers  outlined 
by  official  Government  spokesmen  seem  to 
undermine  these  objectives. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate: 

In  Ambassador  Goldbergs  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966,  he  suggested  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  all  external  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  offer  was  later  repeated — with 
some  qualification — in  the  Manila  Com- 
munique. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Goldberg  speech,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara.  Assistant  Secretary 
Townsend  Hoopes  responded  for  Secretary 
McNamara.  He  advised  me  that  ".  .  .  Viet 
Cong  military  units  would  be  deactivated  in 
any  proposed  withdrawal  of  external  forces 
from  South  Vietnam."  But  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  shortly  after  your  own  November 
4th  statement  that  the  violence  must  'cease" 
in  South  Vietnam,  apparently  contradicted 
both  your  own  statement  and  tliat  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Making  no  mention  of 
"deactivation"  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Secretary 
Rusk  simply  said  that  ".  .  .  If  the  Northern 
elements  go  home,  then  we  believe  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  work  these  things  out 
among  themselves  very  quickly." 

This,  of  course,  did  not  appear  to  be  true 
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either  under  Diem  or  prior  to  our  basic  shift 
from  "advisors"  to  active  combatants. 

Some  very  disturbing  questions  arise  in 
connection  with  this  apparent  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department  and  your  own  state- 
ments; 

■  If  deactivation  is  a  requirement,  who 
would  deactivate  the  Viet  Cong?" 

"How  would  such  deactivation  be  en- 
forced?" 

"If  they  are  not  to  be  deactivated,  is  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  its  army 
capable  at  this  time  of  C(jplng  with  the  Viet 
Cong?" 

"Would  not  such  a  plan — if  agreed  to  dur- 
ing negotiations — leave  the  Viet  Cong  Intact 
in  South  Vietnam?  Would  It  not  leave  them 
free  to  carry  on  the  fight  after  our  with- 
drawal either  Immediately  or  at  some  later 
time  of  their  own  choosing?  Wasn't  this  our 
experience  after  American  withdrawal  from 
Laos?" 

"What  would  be  the  publicly  stated  policy 
of  our  government  concerning  our  own  re- 
turn to  Vietnam  If  such  eventualities  oc- 
curred at  a  future  date?" 

The  1954  Geneva  Agreements,  supported  by 
your  Administration  as  a  basis  for  peace,  also 
raise  serious  questions.  They  provide,  as  en- 
forcement machinery,  an  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  Its  membership  provides 
for  representation  from  an  ally  of  the  United 
States,  a  neutral  power  and  a  Communist  na- 
tion— each  with  a  veto  power.  Our  exper- 
ience with  the  ICC  overseeing  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos  should  raise 
grave  doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  such 
an  arrangement  Our  late  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Adlal  Stevenson,  effectively 
denounced  the  use  of  the  veto  power  with 
regard  to  Laos. 

The  1954  Agreement.s  cjave  the  ICC  author- 
ity to  supervise  any  general  election  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  the  two  Vletnams. 
In  light  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  ICC 
throughout  Its  history,  can  we  reasonably  ex- 
pect it  to  police  violations  of  a  peace  agree- 
ment or  to  insure  honest  elections? 

Your  own  views  on  these  critical  questions 
would  be  of  Immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
American  people. 

THE   PROSPECTS 

Our  present  bombing  program  In  the  North 
has  been  subject  to  serious  question.  So  has 
the  planned  further  escalation  of  American 
ground  forces  In  the  South. 

Official  Government  spokesmen  from  time 
to  time  have  Indicated  that  the  bombing  has 
not  been  very  effective  In  reducing  the  In- 
filtration of  men  and  materiel  to  the  South. 
Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ap- 
parent restrictions  on  bombing  significant 
military  targets— notably  the  airfield  in  and 
around  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

Still  further  questions  are  raised  about  the 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States  especially 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
been  aslced  many  times  why  our  country 
refuses  to  use  trade  as  a  weapon  or  tool  of 
war.  Many  Americans  cannot  understand 
our  country's  stated  Intention  to  Increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites.  They  cannot  reconcile 
this  Intention  with  the  Itnown  fact  that  80'!. 
Of  the  strategic  war  materials  now  being  pro- 
vided the  Communists  in  Vietnam  come  from 
these  countries. 

I  must  confess  that  I.  too,  am  perplexed 
by  our  past  reluctance  to  escalate  with  the 
more  humane  weapon  of  trade  before  escalat- 
ing by  means  of  bombing.  We  have  certainly 
indicated  our  awareness  that  trade  Is  an 
effective  weapon  by  our  cooperation  with 
Britain's  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  wondering  why 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world  can- 
not convince  its  allies — much  less  the  Com- 
munist world— to  stop  trading  with  North 
Vletnaco. 


WHAT    HAVE    WE    LEARNED    FROM    VIETNAM? 

Of  overriding  concern  to  me  and  many 
Americans  Is  the  question  of  what  we  have 
learned  In  Vietnam.  What  lessons  have  we 
drawn  with  regard  to  the  future  prevention 
of  the  Communists'  so-called  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"? 

Both  the  past  and  the  present  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  have  made  abundantly  clear 
their  Intention  to  pursue  and  foment  wars 
of  "liberation"  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

So,  for  that  matter,  have  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  Tri-Continental  Conference  held  In 
Havana  In  January  of  1966  left  no  doubt  of 
their  intentions.  Recent  activities  in  Thai- 
land, for  example,  demonstrate  the  sincerity 
of  their  purjxjse.  Our  own  growing  Involve- 
ment in  Tlialland — In  a  pattern  grimly 
reminiscent  of  our  experience  in  Vietnam — 
causes  grave  concern. 

Of  prime  importance,  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  policies 
your  Administration  is  developing  to  prevent 
other  Vietnams  from  erupting  In  Asia,  In 
Africa  and  In  Latin  America. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  a  similar  spelling 
out  of  the  policies  we  are  evolving  to  cope 
with  such  "wars  of  liberation,"  should  our 
preventative  measures  fall. 

Of  overriding  Interest  to  the  American 
people  would  be  a  declaration  on  your  part 
of  what  different  responses  we  are  developing. 
They  look  at  Vietnam  and  see  a  record  of 
thousands  of  Americans  killed,  of  tens  of 
thousands  wounded,  and  of  an  annual  cost  of 
more  than  $25  billion.  They  look  at  Thai- 
land and  dread  the  prospects  of  a  repeat  per- 
formance They  need  a  clear  and  ringing 
declaration  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  United  States  that  our  country  Is  In 
fact  aware  of  these  grim  prospects  and  that 
we  are  developing  different  policies  and 
different  responses  that  will  be  less  costly  in 
lives  or  treasure  and  more  effective  In  at- 
taining our  country's  goals. 

Mr  President,  the  questions  I  have  posed 
have  really  been  posed  by  the  American 
people  in  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  the 
rural  communities  of  our  nation.  Our  coun- 
try is  a  great  country  and  our  people  a  great 
people  They  are  willing  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary  In  time  of  war  to 
insure  honorable  success  for  their  country's 
cause. 

I  pray  that  you,  as  our  nation's  leader,  will 
take  them  Into  your  confidence  and  lay  be- 
fore them  a  full  and  detailed  repwrt  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  no  greater  respon- 
sibility faces  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  that  of  uniting  the  American 
people  behind  a  foreign  policy  they  can 
understand  and  support. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Member  of  Congre^i. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HalpernI  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters from  veterans'  groups,  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, individuals,  and  civic  as- 
sociations, expressing  shock  and  dismay 
over  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  a 
Federal  crime  to  mutilate,  desecrate,  or 
defil<^  the  American  flag. 

It  certainly  is  shocking.  I  can  under- 
stand their  dismay.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  never,  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
have  we  acted  to  protect  by  Federal  law 
the  standard  of  our  Nation,  and  the  sym- 


bol of  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

We  must  correct  this  longstanding 
omission.  Today,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  United  States  Code  for 
that  purpose.    It  makes  this  provision: 

Whoever  publicly  mutilates,  defaces,  de- 
files, defies,  tramples  upon,  or  casts  con- 
tempt, either  by  word  or  act.  upon  any  fiag, 
standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the  tJnited 
States,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

The  merit  of  the  legislation  is  so 
clearly  evident  that  it  should  now  be 
swiftly  enacted. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  REORGANIZE  THE 
BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  reliably  informed  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  is  contemplated  to  be 
announced  on  April  1  of  this  year,  is 
likely  to  contain  a  proposal  for  the  dis- 
membering, dismantling,  denuding,  and 
disemboweling  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Presently  the  Bureau  carries  out 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator — redesignated  as 
the  Director  of  Public  Roads  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act — 
through  eight  primary  functional  offices 
in  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau  and  11  regional  offices  and  51 
division  offices.  These  offices  provide  the 
necessary  coordinated  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  construction — that 
is  the  interstate  and  the  ABC  programs — 
involving  Federal  participation.  Like- 
wise, it  now  involves  highway  safety  and 
highway  beautification. 

Proposals  under  active  consideration, 
according  to  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  me — and  I  believe  this  informa- 
tion to  be  reliable — apparently  would 
leave  only  acquisition  of  right-of-way 
and  actual  engineering  and  highway  lo- 
cations under  the  newly  reorganized  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  and  the  present 
functions  of  the  other  six  primary  func- 
tional offices  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  presently 
organized,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  new  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  created  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which  new 
Administrator  will  be  Mr.  Lowell  Brid- 
well.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  matter  that  this  body  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to.  Unfortunately  this 
information  was  not  available  to  me  un- 
til just  yesterday. 

The  Congress  Is  in  the  process  of  re- 
cessing for  the  Easter  recess,  but  I  feel 
it  essential  that  this  be  called  to  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  House  in  the  first  instance. 
Also,  I  believe  that  concern  about  this 
matter  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  prior  to  its  being 
implemented  on  April  1,  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  executive  branch  cannot 
say  that  the  Congress  failed,  or  that  any 
Member  thereof,  failed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  to  what 
Congress  intended  as  clearly  stated  in  the 
act  establishing  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  its  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Many  of  us  testified  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  proposal  when  it 
was  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. We  clearly  stated  our  concern 
about  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  could  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  We  were  assured  that 
the  language  contained  in  the  amend- 
ments to  that  act,  placed  there  by  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
at  the  urging  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  John 
Kluczynski,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  as  prohibitions 
written  into  the  act,  would  clearly  pre- 
vent what  I  understand  is  now  going  to 
be  done  by  the  executive  branch  despite 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  bipartisan  testi- 
mony, in  which  I  participated,  calling 
for  the  retention  of  the  Bureau  and  its 
functions.  It  is  contrary  to  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  relating  to  this 
matter.  It  is  contrary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  sufficient  and  effective  operation 
of  that  Bureau. 

Such  dismantling  will  also  destroy  the 
long-established  Federal-State  partner 
relationship  which  has  characterized  the 
highway  building  program,  and  which 
has  made  it  imiquely  accepted  and  an 
effective  effort  in  this  Nation.  It  is 
probably  the  most  unique,  the  most  pop- 
ular, the  best  coordinated  and  the 
strongest  Federal-State  partnership 
effort  of  any  of  the  programs  of  the 
Federal-State  governments. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  antici- 
pated development.  I  am  today  direct- 
ing a  letter  of  protest,  stated  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  to  Secretary 
Alan  Boyd  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, asking  that  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed congressional  mandate  be  com- 
plied with  and  that  the  disemboweling 
of  this  Bureau  be  abandoned. 

The  constant  shakeup  of  this  program 
started  with  the  freezing  last  November 
of  some  $1.1  billion  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Incidentally,  that  has  been  rein- 
stated to  the  tune  of  about  $525  million, 
leaving  still  outstanding  some  $575  mil- 
lion not  yet  reinstated.  Now  there  is  the 
dismantling  of  the  Bureau  itself,  which 
can  only  do  immeasurable  harm  to  the 
highway  construction  program  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
program  and  the  ABC  stepped-up  pro- 
gram were  enacted  some  11  years  ago,  in 
1956,  but  only  this  year  are  these  pro- 
grams reaching  peak  effectiveness,  with 


a  proposed  program  of  $3.4  billion  for  the 
Interstate  System  and  $1  billion  for  the 
ABC  System. 

It  is  just  reaching  its  peak  of  effective- 
ness this  year — or,  it  was,  imtll  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  started  manipulating  the 
fund  for  economic  planning  and  now  is 
considering  denuding  the  Bureau  under 
reorganlzational  proposals. 

Such  action,  in  my  opinion,  will  only 
end  up  in  adversely  affecting  the  pro- 
gram, increasing  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion and  construction,  diffusing  author- 
ity, and  adding  to  the  redtape  which  is 
already  a  heavy  burden  on  the  State  au- 
thorities which  have  the  duty  of  im- 
plementing this  program. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
administration  will  abandon  this  poorly 
conceived  plan  and  will  permit  the  Bu- 
reau at  long  last  to  go  ahead  to  do  the 
job  we  established  it  to  do,  for  which 
we  have  provided  funds,  so  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  objectives  and  continue 
to  function  as  it  has  so  effectively  for  so 
many  years  with  its  present  authority,  as 
Congress  intended. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  specifically  provides  that  the  Bureau 
shall  be  retained  in  its  present  form.  De- 
spite this,  these  proposals  are  not  only 
under  consideration,  but  I  understand  a 
major  shakeup  of  the  Bureau  will  be  put 
into  effect  April  1.  Politics  in  this 
agency  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum  un- 
der its  present  setup,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  door  will  be  opened,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  opened,  for  economic  manip- 
ulation and  it  will  be  open  to  political 
manipulation  in  the  future  if  the  con- 
templated reorganization  is  carried  out. 
I  add  after  my  remarks  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  this  body  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Alan  Boyd, 
setting  out,  verbatim,  the  testimony  in 
the  record  of  the  debate  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  the  appro- 
priate sections  of  the  law  which  clearly 
indicate  the  intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  should  remain  the  effective  agency 
it  has  been,  and  should  not  be,  as  is 
being  threatened,  dismembered,  disman- 
tled, denuded,  and  disemboweled. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  an 
inquiry — and  I  have  sent  it  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads — from  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Highways  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  which  is  concerned 
about  the  cutback  in  Government  funds 
for  interstate  highways,  indicating  it  has 
disrupted  the  highway  program  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  I  wonder  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  trying  to  re- 
store these  funds  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  can  tell  me  just  what  the 
status  is  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  some  few  weeks 
ago,  joint  House  and  Senate  committee 
hearings  were  held — and  this  is  the  first 
time  such  hearings  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  13  years  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee — which  I  think, 
best  evidences  the  concern  on  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  of  the  adverse  effect  of  this 


cutback  of  $1.1  billion,  which  was  Im- 
posed in  November  of  last  year  without 
notice  to  the  States  and  the  Congress, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  was  not 
In  session.  As  a  result  of  those  2 -day 
hearings,  although  they  were  cut  off 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  without  tiie 
opposing  witnesses  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  adequately  heard,  there  were 
certain  assurances  given  by  the  admin- 
istration that  there  would  be  certain  re- 
instatements made.  At  that  time  it  was 
testified  to  that  there  would  be  $175  mil- 
lion of  the  $1.1  bilUon  cutback  rein- 
stated. An  order  went  out  to  that  effect 
on  that  date.  Unfortunately,  it  was  lim- 
ited to  right-of-way  acquisition  and  pre- 
liminary engineering. 

Subsequently,  just  Friday  of  last  week, 
as  a  result  of  a  conference  held  the  night 
before  at  the  White  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, myself  included,  it  was  determined 
to  reinstate  an  additional  amount  of  this 
$1.1  billion  cutback;  namely,  $350  mil- 
Uon.  without  strings  attached. 

Subsequently,  just  yesterday,  it  was 
further  announced  that  the  strings  re- 
stricting expenditures  solely  for  right- 
of-way  and  preliminary  engineering  from 
the  $175  million  previously  released 
would  be  removed.  That  means,  there- 
fore, there  has  been  a  reinstatement  of 
some  $525  million  of  the  $1.1  million  cut- 
back in  obhgational  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  However,  there  still  remains 
frozen  $575  million  in  allocations  that 
ordinarily  could  be  made  available  for 
State  obligation  during  this  fiscal  year. 
I  might  add  that  of  this  $575  miUion,  it 
is  expected  the  States  could  obligate  $375 
million,  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  the  estimated  highway  trust  fund 
receipts  could  finance  the  entire  $575 
million. 

So  there  is  a  substantial  portion  of 
that  allocation  still  in  the  deep  freeze 
and  withheld  for  economic  manipula- 
tion purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  Is  this  beautifica- 
tion program  involved  in  the  freezing  of 
the  remaining  funds?  I  notice  just  in 
driving  from  my  home  to  the  Hillthat  a 
considerable  amount  of  shrubbery  is  be- 
ing planted,  and  I  just  wondered  if  that 
in  any  way  is  involved. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  beautification 
progiam  is  not  involved  in  the  freeze,  al- 
though in  this  weather  a  lot  of  the 
shrubbery  is  freezing  and  dying  which 
has  been  planted  and  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  But 
the  beautification  program  is  going  for- 
ward to  the  tune  of  some  $80  million, 
for  the  three-part  program  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
a  10-year  program  of  some  $300  million 
per  year  which  to  me  is  totally  inconsist- 
ent in  the  setting  of  proper  priorities 
when  they  still  have  to  cut  back  highway 
construction  because  of  lack  of  money, 
but  are  asking  for  a  substantially  stepped 
up  beautification  program  at  the  same 
time.  My  argument  has  been,  and  my 
difference  has  been,  that  they  are  not 
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properly  setting  priorities.  Highway 
construction  should  come  first. 

The  administration  has  proposed  for 
next  year,  the  year  thereafter,  and  the 
year  following  that.  2  and  later  1 
percent  of  the  automobile  excise  taxes  be 
earmarked  for  beauty  and  safety  in  a 
separate  trust  fund,  with  the  adminis- 
tration having  complete  authority  as  to 
how  that  $400  million  would  be  spent, 
either  for  safety  or  for  beauty,  or  which 
should  have  priority.  A  concept  with 
which  I  do  not  agree  as  to  the  breadth 
of  the  authority  of  the  administration. 
Secondly,  I  thiiik  it  is  setting  improper 
priorities.  Priority  should  first  be  given 
to  construction,  particularly  under  the 
trust  fund  system. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
concur  in  my  opinion  that  if  systems  of 
priorities  are  to  be  established  even  be- 
yond the  highway  program,  and  if  the 
President  has  a  desire  to  balance  the 
budget,  that  perhaps  cuts  could  be  made 
in  the  poverty  program  and  such  other 
programs  rather  than  in  the  interstate 
highway  program? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  what  bothers 
me,  where  they  are  asking  for  a  proposed 
25-percent  increase  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, for  starting  new  programs  such 
as  demonstration  cities  and  for  other 
new  programs  such  as  the  Teacher 
Corps — that  all  these  must  go  forward 
because  they  are  part  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program.  But  there  is  no  drive 
even  to  go  forward  with  the  presently 
authorized  highway  program.  And  there 
Is  no  drive  to  try  to  finance  the  deficit 
we  know  is  going  to  exist  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  the  tune  of  about  $5  bil- 
lion between  now  and  the  presently  ex- 
pected terminal  date  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  in  1972.  That  is  the 
present  financing  will  fall  short  about 
$5  billion  to  finance  that  system  and  to 
continue  the  ABC  program  approxi- 
mately at  the  present  level.  The  admin- 
istration evidently  has  little  interest  in 
financing  that. 

That  is  my  objection,  the  same  as  it  is 
the  objection  of  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sure. 

We  think  the  administration  should 
set  the  proper  priorities. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hou.se.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  arc  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
a  great  expertise  in  this  field.  I  believe 
what  he  has  brought  to  our  attention  to- 
day is  of  great  importance,  and  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  House  as  we  come 
to  the  great  highway  program,  and  the 
highway  trust  funds,  and  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  the  future  in  relation  to  the 
highway  systems  of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 


I  might  say  that  of  course  my  other 
basic  concern  has  been  that  this  trust 
fund  was  set  up  supposedly  Inviolate  with 
highway  users  money  going  into  the  trust 
fund,  as  Congress  had  specifically  in- 
tended, and  that  it  would  be  paid  out  on 
the  level  of  income  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  fact  that  by  executive  action  this 
money  could  be  drained  off.  this  fund 
could  be  raided  for  other  purposes,  is 
most  disturbing  to  me,  and  I  believe  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  As 
substantiation  of  my  charge,  I  insert 
after  the  letter  to  Boyd  a  memorandum 
from  Lowell  Bridwell,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  to  Bureau  heads  advising 
of  the  commencement  of  this  shakeup 
as  of  April  1,  19G7.  shifting  regional  en- 
gineers from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  primary  responsibility  instead  of  to 
Bridwell,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  follows: 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
HoisE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC,  March  23.  1967. 
Hull.  Alan  S.  Boyd. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  o/  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  It  is  my  undersUiuding 
that  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  in- 
tends for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  to  become  effective  on  April  1,  1967,  and 
for  the  new  Dep.irtment  of  Tran.sportatlon 
to  be  established  on  that  date.  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
and  its  organization,  I  have  heard  highly 
disturbing  rumors  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be 
reorganized  out  of  existence.  I  trust  that 
these  rumors  are  not  true  and  that  the 
Bureau  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  continue  to  op- 
erate with  substantiiUly  its  present  organiza- 
tion, functions,  responsibilities,  and  author- 
ity. 

The  Bureau  of  F>ubllc  Roads  now  carries 
out  it.s  responsibilities  under  the  direction 
of  a  Federal  Highway  Administrator  (who  Is 
redesignated  as  the  Director  of  Public  Roads 
when  tills  office  Is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation)  through  eight  pri- 
mary functional  offices  in  the  Washington 
head(iuartcrs  of  tlie  Bureau  and  eleven  re- 
gional offices  and  51  division  offices  within 
the  United  Stales,  its  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories. It  is  rumored  that  of  the  eight 
primary  functional  offices  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  only  two.  the  Office  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  Office  of  Right-of-Way  and 
Location,  will  remain  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
and  that  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the 
remaining  six  offices,  which  Include  the 
Office  of  Audits  and  Investigations,  the  Office 
of  Administration,  the  Office  of  Planning, 
the  Office  of  Highway  Safety,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  and  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Development,  will  either  be  transferred 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  or  wiU 
re()ort  to  and  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, which  Is  a  new  position  created 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 

It  Is  further  rumored  that  the  regional 
and  division  offices  of  the  Bureau  will  no 
longer  report  and  be  responsible  to  and  be 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  I»ubllc  Roads  (which  position  re- 
places the  present  head  of  the  Bureau) 
but  that  these  field  offices,  which  carry  out 
the  essential  functions  of  the  Bureau  In  Ita 
relationship  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments In  Implementation  of  the  Pederal-ald 


highway  laws,  will  report  to  and  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  newly  created  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration  or   members    of    his   staff. 

If  such  a  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  should  be  effected.  Public  Ronds 
and  Its  Director  would  be  unable  to  carry 
out  the  primary  functions  now  being  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and, 
111  my  opinion,  would  be  completely  con- 
trary to  the  express  language  contained  in 
section  3(f)(4)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  and  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  preserve  the  present  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads. 

Section  3(f)(4)    provides  as  follows: 

"The  Office  of  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, created  by  section  303  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  and  continued  within  the  Department 
under  the  title  Director  of  Public  Roads 
The  Director  shall  be  the  operating  head  of 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  or  any  other 
agency  created  within  the  Department  to 
carry  out  the  primary  functions  carried  out 
immediately  be/ore  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  provision  wa.s  Incorporated  In  the 
House  bill  by  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
House  Floor  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads,  the  Honorable  John 
C.  Kluczynskl.  During  the  House  debate 
on  this  amendment,  and  others  offered  at  the 
same  time  by  Chairman  Kluczynskl,  I  ex- 
pressed the  purpose  of  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

"They  conform  to  what  I  think  are  neces- 
sary amendments  relating  to  this  new  De- 
partment preserving  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  its  functions  as  it  presently  exists 
to  the  extent  possible." 

Senator  Harris,  in  referring  to  a  similar 
provision  contained  In  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, stated  during  debate  on  the  bill  in  the 
Senate: 

"My  third  objection,  voiced  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  April,  w.os  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  losing  its  identity  in  the  new 
Department  and  the  possibility  that  highway 
funds  might  be  diverted  for  nonhlghway 
programs.  This  objection,  too,  has  been 
taken  care  of  in  the  bill  reported  by  our 
committee,  *   •   •" 

Section  3(f)(4)  carries  out  the  concept 
urged  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Fallon,  when  he  testi- 
fied before  tlie  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Among  other  things, 
Chairman  Fallon  said: 

"Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  our 
great  Federal-aid  highway  program  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  worked  closely 
with  the  State  highway  departments.  Over 
the  years,  there  has  been  a  most  effective 
cooperation  on  a  State  and  Federal  relation- 
ship within  this  great  highway  program.  It 
Is  my  hope  and  desire  that  this  cooperation 
between  the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  continue.  Thus 
I  strongly  recommend.  If  and  when  legisla- 
tion Is  reported  by  this  subcommittee,  that 
proper  emphasis  will  be  given  under  the  bill 
to  the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
so  that  they  may  maintain  this  much-needed 
independence  of  operation  In  their  relation- 
ship with  the  States  in  the  full-scale  de- 
velopment of  our  highway  program." 

"May  I  reiterate  my  earnest  desire  that 
the  position  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  may  be  maintained  '.n  its  transfer  to 
this    Department   of   Transportation  •   *   '" 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Erienborn, 
as  to  whether  the  point  being  made  by  Chair- 
man Fallon  was  that  he  believed  the  Bureau 
Of  Public  Roads  should,  though  merged  Into 
the  new  Department,  maintain  an  independ- 
ence. Chairman  Fallon  replied: 
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"It  should  be  Independent  so  that  the 
relationship  between  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  State  highway  officials  remain 
in  the  same  position  that  they  have  been 
over  the  years,  and  the  relationship  not  be 
diluted  in  any  way." 

Many  Members  of  Congress  were  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  some  future  attempt 
to  downgrade  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
section  3(f)  (4)  was  put  into  the  law^  to  pre- 
vent this  very  thing  from  occurring.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Director  shall  be 
the  operating  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  or  any  other  agency  created  within 
the  Department  to  carry  out  the  primary 
functions  carried  out  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Obviously,  the  Intended 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  stated  In  the 
record,  would  be  violated  If  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads  Is  not  the  operating  head  of 
the  organizational  units  within  the  new 
Department  which  carry  out  the  primary 
functions  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  rumored  dis- 
persion of  the  functions  now  carried  out  by 
six  primary  functional  offices  of  the  Bureau 
among  other  organizational  units  within  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  which  will 
not  be  under  the  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  rumored  remov.il  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Roads  for  the  operation  of  the  regional  and 
divisional  offices  of  the  Bureau  are  clearly 
contrary  to  this  provision  of  the  Act. 

The  Intention  of  the  Congress  that  the  role 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  not  be  down- 
graded by  Its  merger  Into  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  but  rather  that  its  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  be  preserved,  and  be 
given  even  greater  recognition,  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  provision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  which  Increases 
the  salary  of  the  operating  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (Director  of  Pvibllc 
Roads)  from  Federal  Executive  Salary  Level 
V  to  Level  IV. 

My  concern  at  this  stage  Is  based  solely 
upon  rumors,  but  since  the  planned  date  of 
April  1  for  creation  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  during  the  period  that 
Congress  will  be  In  Easter  Recess,  I  felt  It 
Important  that  you  have  my  views  on  this 
matter  in  the  event  such  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation should  be  considered. 

I  win  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  your 
plans,  when  they  are  formulated,  for  the 
organization  of  Public  Roads  and  the  organi- 
zational relationship  that  Public  Roads  will 
have  to  other  units  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  also  wish  to  be  advised 
as  to  how,  and  by  whom,  all  the  primary 
functions  now  being  performed  by  the 
Bureau,  through  Its  Washington  and  Held 
offices,  will  be  carried  out  after  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Congress 

U.S.    Department    of    Transpor- 
tation.   Federal    Highway    Ad- 
ministration. 
Washington.   DC.   March    17.   1967. 
Memorandum    to:    Mr.   Ernest   G.   Cox,    Dr. 
William    Haddon,    Jr..    Mr.    Francis    C. 
Turner,  s    Lowell  Bridwell. 
From:  Federal  Highway  Administrator— Des- 
ignate. 
Subject:   Interim  Assignments  of  Field  Of- 
flclals. 
Under  the  unified  field  organization  struc- 
ture that  we  plan  to  establish.  Regional  Fed- 
^"^1   "'Bhway  Administrators  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Pederal-ald  and  other  highway 
programs,   the   State   and   other   safety   pro- 
grams of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
^au(s),  and  the  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
gram, with  field  services  to  be  provided  from 
witnm  the  regional  administrations. 


Initially,  the  existing  regional  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  provide  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  support  services  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  field 
organization.  Field  motor  carrier  safety  and 
Safety  Bureau  personnel  will  be  transferred 
to  these  offices  as  circumstances  dictate 

Accordingly,  the  present  Regional  Engi- 
neers of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  named 
below,  are  designated  Interim  Regional  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrators  effective  April 
1,  1967.  The  Interim  Regional  Administra- 
tors will  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator,  but  in  their 
daily  operations  will  deal  with  appropriate 
offices  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  and  the  Safety 
Bureau(s) . 

John  A,  Swanson,  Region  1.  Delmar,  New 
York. 

August  Schofer,  Region  2.  Hagerstown, 
Maryland 

Harry  E.  Stark,  Region  3,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Frederick  B.  Farrell,  Region  4,  Homewood, 
Illinois. 

Ralph  M.  Phillips.  Region  5.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri. 

A.  Clason  Taylor,  Region  6.  Fort  Worth 
Texas. 

Sheridan  E  Farin.  Region  7,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Balrd  M.  French,  Region  8.  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Charles  D.  Beach,  Region  9.  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. 

William  J.  Nleml.  Region  10.  Juneau. 
Alaska. 

The  above  assignments  carry  the  authority 
and  responsibility  necessary  for  performance 
of  all   functions  relating  thereto. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY  SHOWS 
THE   WAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBRooK]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
own  17th  Ohio  District  we  have  a  good 
example  of  the  type  of  foi-ward-looking 
program  which  can  be  instituted  by  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level.  Muskingum  Coun- 
ty has  established  what  must  clearly  be 
considered  one  of  the  pioneer  juvenile 
detention  centers  in  Ohio.  It  is  all  the 
more  significant  when  it  is  understood 
that  this  county  has  less  than  100,000 
population. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  only  metro- 
politan areas  should  provide  separate 
juvenile  facilities.  Unfortimately,  this 
myth  is  observed  in  most  small  and 
medium-sized  counties.  Consequently, 
many  of  our  youthful  offenders  are 
housed  in  county  jails  or  inadequate  fa- 
cilities which  are  a  cancer  on  our  society. 

Judge  Holland  Ga^,  probate  and 
juvenile  judge  for  Muskingum  Cotmty, 
has  shown  real  vision  in  his  efforts  in  this 
important  field.  He  was  the  catalyst  for 
affirmative  local  action  which  resulted 
in  a  juvenile  center  which  is  now  visited 
by  officials  from  throughout  Midwestern 
States  to  get  "know-how"  on  establishing 
projects  of  this  type  in  their  own  areas. 
The  President  in  his  special  message  on 
crime,  February  6,  1967,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

So  long  as  perfunctory,  mass-production 
methods  prevail  in  many  lower  courts,  so 
long  as  scandalous  conditions  exist  In  many 
jails— where,  in  1965,  100,000  children  were 
held  In  adult  jails,  and  where  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  are  almost  nonexistent — we  can- 


not achieve  full  public  confidence  In  the 
system  of  criminal  Justice. 

What  Is  required  of  that  system  Is  a  pro- 
found seif-analysis.  the  willingness  to 
change,  and  a  massive  effort  to: 

Improve  the  caliber  and  training  of  law 
enforcement,  judicial  and  correctons  officials 

Strengthen  the  capability  of  police  to 
detect  crimes  and  apprehend  those  who 
commit  them 

Extend  the  range  and  quality  of  treatment 
services. 

Make  full  use  of  advanced  scientific 
methods  in  the  courtroom,  to  reduce  frus- 
trating and  unfair  delays  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  sentencing  Judge  all  necessary 
information   about   the  defendant. 

Provide  belter  counsel  for  Juveniles  and 
for  adults  who  cannot  afford  to  provide  their 
own. 

Improve  communication  and  understand- 
ing between  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
the  urban  poor. 

Judge  Gary's  position  was  very  simple : 
"A  small  county  can  have  Its  own  deten- 
tion home,  "  he  stated.  He  has  now  been 
bringing  this  message  to  others  who  are 
working  In  this  same  field.  Recently,  he 
spoke  to  the  West  Virginia  Council  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges.  I  am  Including 
with  these  remarks  an  article  by  Judge 
Gary  which  appeared  in  the  winter  issue 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Journal. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  men  like  Judge  Gary  and  to  repre- 
sent an  area  which  just  plain  does  not 
wait  to  have  things  happen  but  takes 
those  significant  first  steps  on  its  own. 
Musklngiun  County  now  has  a  model 
juvenile  detention  center  and  the  people 
of  this  area  are  justly  proud  of  what  they 
have  accomplished.  The  article  follows: 
Small  Counties  Can  Have  Detention  Homes 
(By  Holland  M.  Gary.  Judge,  Juvenile  court. 
Zanesvllle,  Ohio) 
In  a  recent  news  story.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Chief  of  the  FBI.  stated  that  the  nation's 
crime  rate  had  increased  46  per  cent  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  that  persons  under 
18  made  up  21  per  cent  of  the  total  arrests 
The  Increase  from  1964  to  1965  amounted  to 
six  per  cent  on  the  national  level. 

In  contrast  to  these  figures,  the  1965  re- 
port of  the  Muskingum  County  Juvenile 
Court  showed  a  decrease  in  delinquency  com- 
plaints of  14  per  cent  from  the  number  re- 
ported in  1964.  A  further  check  of  the  fig- 
ures for  the  first  six  months  of  1966  showed 
that  a  further  decrease  of  five  per  cent  from 
1965  filings  had  taken  place.  Although  we 
In  Muskingum  County  do  not  make  any 
claim  of  eradicating  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
even  being  completely  successful  with  the 
cases  coming  before  the  Court,  we  do  believe 
that  the  program  instituted  by  the  Court 
during  the  past  five  years  has  made  a  start 
In  checking  the  rise  In  delinquency  which 
has  been  occurring  since  World  War  H  The 
central  feature  of  this  program  is  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Center,  which  provides  both  fa- 
cilities for  the  court  and  probation  staff,  and 
for  the  detention  of  children  who  must  be 
held  pending  a  hearing  or  a  placement.  Our 
county  population  is  80,000. 

In  1961,  at  my  invitation,  a  group  of  out- 
standing citizens  in  our  county  formed  the 
Citizens  Ad\1sory  Council  to  the  Juvenile 
Court.  After  several  months  of  investigation 
and  study,  including  visits  to  many  other 
Juvenile  court  centers,  it  was  determined 
that  our  county  needed  a  center,  and  could 
afford  to  build  and  operate  It.  At  our  re- 
quest the  County  Commissioners  placed  on 
the  ballot  a  one  mil  levy  on  real  estate,  which 
would  raise  about  $200,000.00  in  a  single  year. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  on  their 
own  initiative,  placed  a  '2  mil  operating  levy 
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for  five  years  on  the  ballot,  designating  It  for 
operation  of  the  County  Home.  Childrens 
Hume,  and  Juvenile  Detention  Home. 

As  time  for  the  election  approached,  the 
Advusory  Council  swung  into  action.  A 
speakers  committee  of  about  20.  Including 
some  court  staff,  wivs  available  to  present  the 
case  for  the  levy  to  various  organizations. 
Neiirly  all  the  clubs  and  associations  In  the 
county  were  reached,  and  many  of  them 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  levy. 
A  brief  playlet  was  written  by  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  physician,  and  three  different 
casts  were  prepared  to  give  It  wherever  they 
could  get  an  InvlUitlon.  Shortly  before  the 
election  It  was  presented  twice  on  television. 
During  the  last  week  of  the  campaign,  a  leaf- 
let showing  the  need  for  the  facility  was  dis- 
tributed tJu-oughout  the  county  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Child  Conservation  Leagues, 
through  the  cooi>eraiion  of  their  various 
members.  Since  our  existing  detention 
home  was  in  rather  poor  condition,  an  open 
house  was  scheduled  to  show  the  citizens  the 
need  for  a  new  building.  Needless  to  say. 
the  campaign  was  successful,  and  both  the 
capital  levy  and  the  operating  levy  were 
passed  by  a  sizeable  majority.  Our  first  ob- 
stacle had   been  successfully  cleared. 

After  considerable  deliberation,  a  site  was 
chosen  and  an  architect  engaged.  The 
architect  and  I  worked  together  in  planning 
a  building  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
court.  A  preliminary  drawing  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  and  their  consultant  on  deten- 
tion, Mr.  Sherwood  Norman,  made  a  number 
of  suggestions,  most  of  which  were  incor- 
porated In  the  final  plans.  The  construction 
of  the  building  took  nearly  a  year,  and  fi- 
nally. In  July.  1963,  the  Court  and  staff 
moved  into  the  Center,  and  on  July  14,  a 
dedication  ceremony  was  held,  with  Judge 
Clayton  Rose  of  Columbus,  then  President  of 
the  NCJCJ,  giving  the  dedicatory  address. 
We  were  ready  to  begin  using  the  building. 

The  building  Itself  Is  divided  into  two 
wings,  one  for  the  court  and  staff,  and  the 
other  for  detention.  The  detention  wing 
contains  fourteen  individual  sleeping  rooms, 
five  for  girls  and  nine  for  boys.  Each  room 
has  its  own  toilet  facilities,  so  that  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  child  to  leave  the  room  at 
night.  A  shower  Is  located  in  each  area,  and 
the  children  are  supervised  while  taking 
showers,  A  large  day  room  is  located  be- 
tween the  two  sleeping  wings.  This  room 
serves  as  a  school  room,  recreation  room, 
dining  room,  and  assembly  room.  A  separate 
toilet  off  this  room  serves  the  children's 
needs  during  the  daytime  and  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  go  to  their  sleeping  rooms 
except  at  night.  An  outdoor  play  tuea  Is 
large  enough  for  a  basketball  court,  volley- 
ball, and  badminton  and  is  used  for  several 
hours  each  day  as  the  weather  permits.  A 
two  room  apartment  Is  available  for  the  su- 
perintendent and  matron,  and  the  kitchen 
has  a  serving  window  from  which  the  chil- 
dren get  their  meals,  cafeteria  style.  A  small 
laundry  room,  with  washer  and  dryer,  is  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  linens  and  clothes 
which  are  provided  by  the  Center  while  the 
children  are  In  detention.  A  large  supply 
room  is  available  for  clothes,  craft  supplies, 
cleaning  materials,  school  books,  and  other 
materials. 

In  planning  a  detention  home  In  a  small 
county,  it  is  necessary  that  the  program 
be  adopted  to  the  expected  population.  Mr. 
John  J.  Downey,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  stated  that  a  county  smaller  than 
250,000  p<3pulation  could  not  operate  a  de- 
tention home.  He  estimated  the  annual 
cost  of  operation  at  $78,000.00.  This  is  based 
upon  full  time,  around  the  clock  staffing. 
This  type  of  staff.  Is  not  requirec:  In  a  small 
detention  home,  and  we  have  operated  our 
detention  servics  for  the  past  three  years 
at  a  cost  of  l«ss  than  $30,000.00  per  year.    Oxir 


staff  consists  of  a  superintendent  and  ma- 
tron, a  married  couple  who  live  in  the  build- 
ing. A  two  way  communication  system,  and 
an  electronic  signalling  device  enable  them 
to  check  on  the  children  at  night.  The 
children  are  In  their  rooms  from  10  p.m. 
to  7  am.,  aiid  no  other  staff  Is  needed  during 
the  night.  The  matron  also  prepares  and 
serves  the  meals,  and  the  superintendent 
acts  as  custodian  of  the  building,  except  for 
cleaning.  A  cleaning  woman  comes  in  three 
days  a  week  to  clean  both  the  court  and  de- 
tention wings. 

During  tlie  day,  the  children  are  under 
the  care  of  a  recreation  supervisor.  We 
have  three  of  these  young  men,  working  two 
shifts  a  day,  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p  m.,  and  2 
p  m.  to  10  p.m.  The  schedule  is  worked  out 
so  that  one  of  them  is  on  duty  at  all  times, 
seven  days  a  week.  While  the  supervisor 
gets  the  boys  up.  the  matron  ar(nises  the 
girls,  and  they  are  all  given  sitting  up  ex- 
ercises   before    breakfast 

At  8:30  am.,  five  days  a  week,  winter  and 
summer,  the  school  program  begins.  Our 
teacher,  an  employee  of  the  court,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Ohio  University,  and  Is  qualified  both 
.■xs  a  teacher  and  as  a  social  worker.  Due 
to  the  small  number  of  children  in  deten- 
tion at  most  times,  he  is  able  to  give  in- 
dividual attention  to  the  children,  and  do 
considerable  remedial  work.  In  the  morn- 
ings, the  program  is  devoted  to  academic 
subjects,  and  following  a  period  of  physical 
education  after  lunch,  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon Is  used  for  arts  and  crafts.  The  teacher 
also  gives  psychological  tests  to  the  children, 
and  writes  up  a  report  on  each  child  before 
he  appears  In  court. 

During  the  hour  from  2  to  3  pm  .  we  have 
two  supervisors  on  hand  and  this  time  Is 
iised  for  visiting  by  parents  so  that  one  su- 
pervisor can  assist   the   visitation. 

After  the  teacher  leaves  at  4:30  pm,  the 
supervisor  Is  in  charge  of  recreation  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  We  do  have  television, 
and  permit  the  children  to  watch  not  more 
than  two  hours  In  the  evening.  The  super- 
visor Is  responsible  for  getting  the  boys  to 
bed,  and  the  matron  sees  to  the  girls. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  routine,  we 
have  several  special  programs.  Three  days 
a  week,  one  of  the  County  Health  Nurses 
comes  in  and  checks  each  child  and.  If  neces- 
sary, recommends  that  a  doctor  see  the  child. 
On  one  occasion,  the  nurse  discovered  a  con- 
dition which  required  an  Immediate  opera- 
tion, and  if  this  had  not  ben  found,  the 
child's  life  would  have  been  endangered. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  the  Muskingum 
County  Council  of  Churches  sponsors  wor- 
ship services  for  the  children.  These  are  put 
on  by  the  member  churches,  tisually  a  Touth 
Fellowship,  and  the  experience  Is  as  valuable 
to  those  presenting  Jt  as  to  those  who  are 
Iti  detention. 

On  Saturday  mornings  the  State  Highway 
Patrol  puts  on  a  traffic  safety  school  for  Juve- 
nile traffic  offenders  and  the  children  in  de- 
tention are  also  required  to  attend  these  ses- 
sions, since  most  of  them  are  oX  driving  age 
or  soon  will  be. 

The  court  wing  of  our  building  contains 
the  court  room,  chambers  for  the  Judge,  an 
office  for  the  director,  five  offices  for  proba- 
tion officers,  of  which  four  are  now  occupied 
and  one  used  as  a  library.  A  clerical  office,  an 
admiisslons  office,  and  a  large  lobby-reception 
room,  together  with  public  and  staff  rest- 
rooms  complete  the  wing.  The  admissions 
office.  In  addition  to  use  for  admitting  chil- 
dren, Is  also  used  for  medical  examinations, 
visiting  by  parents.  Interviews  by  police  and 
attorneys. 

Our  probation  staff,  including  the  director, 
are  all  college  graduates.  We  receive  state 
supplementation  on  the  salaries  of  two  pro- 
bation officers,  since  we  have  expanded  our 
staff  by  this  much  since  the  program  went 
Into  effect  In  1960. 
We  are  beginning  a  group  therapy  pro- 


gram for  selected  boys  and  girls  who  are  on 
probation.  A  local  minister,  who  has  had 
training  in  this  field,  will  conduct  the  boys' 
group,  and  one  of  our  girls'  probation  officers, 
who  has  also  had  special  training,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  girls  group.  Since  these  will  be 
In  the  nature  of  pilot  projects,  we  will  have 
a  control  group  of  children  who  do  not  re- 
ceive group  therapy,  and  will  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  groups  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  programs  we  have 
used  in  our  court.  I  do  not  claim  that 
they  are  oiiginal,  or  that  they  are  the  best  in 
the  country.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
they  have  assisted  us  in  keeping  delinquency 
within  bounds. 

If  people  are  made  aware  of  the  needs  of 
children,  they  will  nearly  always  respond 
even  with  the  necessary  votes  to  pass  a  levy 
or  bond  issue.  It  does  take  hard  work,  but 
the  satisfaction  you  will  receive  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  effort. 


NATIONAL   REDWOOD  PARK   AND 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  Introducing,  In  the  House, 
my  redwoods  to  the  sea  bill,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Redwood  Park  and  Sea- 
shore in  California. 

Before  doing  so.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  refrained  from  tak- 
ing a  EMDsltion  on  the  Redwood  Park  issue 
or  from  introducing  their  own  legislation, 
until  such  a  time  that  my  redwoods  to 
the  sea  concept  was  in  shape  to  present 
to  the  House. 

I  am  deeply  honored  that  they  did  so. 
I  appreciate  their  patience  and  confi- 
dence. All  of  us  are  rightfully  con- 
cerned about  what  happens  in  our  own 
districts,  in  relation  to  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Members  are  well  aware  that  a  number 
of  proposals  offered  to  establish  a  Red- 
wood Park  In  the  First  District  of  Cali- 
fornia would  radically  alter  the  economic 
stability  of  the  area. 

I  am  certain.  Members  are  also  aware, 
that  I  would  never  vote  for  any  measure 
that  would  disrupt  an  economic  entity 
or  destroy  jobs  in  their  districts — and 
certainly  not  without  prior  and  lengthy 
consultations  and  consideration  of  the 
views  of  the  Members  affected.  We  are 
charged  as  a  body  with  providing  for 
the  common  good.  My  redwoods  to  the 
sea  concept  does  this  by  opening  up  a 
natural  wonderland  for  recreation  and 
preservation  in  the  redwood  region  of 
CalifoiTiia — and  does  so  without  infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  those  who  live,  work, 
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and  build  there  in  cooperation  with  their 
local,  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

All  I  seek  for  my  people,  all  they  seek 
from  this  Congress  is  a  fair  shake,  in 
sharing  in  the  decisions,  which  are  to 
haveamajor  impact  on  their  lives.  They 
do  not,  nor  do  I,  reject  the  idea  of  a 
National  Redwood  Park.  We  are  for  it, 
and  I  hope  this  Congress  will  support  a 
concept  to  establish  one. 

We  seek  people-to-people  relationships 
with  our  neightwrs  in  foreign  lands — 
hopeful  that  on  this  level  misunder- 
standings will  be  replaced  with  confi- 
dence and  a  desire  to  cooperate  for  the 
common  good. 

I  see  nothing  strange  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment employing  these  same  measures 
with  our  own  people  here  at  home.  In 
fact  I  urge  that  we  do  so,  not  only  in 
respect  to  legislation  concerning  red- 
woods to  the  sea,  but  in  all  legislative 
matters  which  have  a  major  impact  on 
our  way  of  life. 

Through  most  of  my  own  youth  and 
adult  life,  I  have  worked,  lived,  and 
flown  extensively  in  and  over  the  red- 
wood forest  regions  of  California.  I  am 
at  home  on  its  trails,  in  its  forest  prod- 
ucts processing  plants,  its  tree  farms,  and 
high  above  the  majestic  towers  of  trees 
which  have  for  generations  not  only 
awed  a  nation  but  an  entire  world. 

To  do  harm  to  this  region  would  be 
a  denial  of  our  way  of  life — a  rejection 
of  the  beauty  and  faith  ingrained  in 
each  man's  soul  who  has  ever  lived  or 
worked  In  the  shadow  of  this  eternal 
creation. 

Thus,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
question  we  face  is  not  only  saving  what 
we  have  but  also  using  wisely  the  gift 
bestowed  to  us  from  nature's  boimty. 

That  bounty  still  exists — inviolate  In 
State  parks  and  forest  areas  preserved 
by  industry-State  cooperation.  It  will 
continue  to  exist  under  my  concept  of 
redwoods  to  the  sea.  It  will  be  ex- 
panded, by  trails,  recreation  areas,  sea- 
shore and  beach  facilities  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  economic  sta- 
bility and  jobs  of  those  who  have  fought 
to  keep  it  intact. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past, 
on  all  sides.  We  will  gain  nothing,  how- 
ever, by  endlessly  criticizing  those  who 
have  erred  in  the  past,  for  what  we  seek 
now  Is  cooperation  and  good  faith — and 
in  my  concept  of  redwoods  to  the  sea 
this  is  precisely  what  we  have  in  com- 
mitments and  sincere  promise. 

I  have,  in  addition  to  my  redwoods 
to  the  sea  bill,  a  Justification  statement. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  studied  by 
all  of  you  with  the  realization  that  this 
concept  may  well  provide  a  break- 
through in  the  difficult  Federal-State  re- 
lationships which  concern  each  of  us  in 
our  legislative  deliberations.  Only  re- 
cently the  President,  in  conferring  with 
the  various  Governors  in  the  White 
House,  expressed  his  confidence  in  a  new 
era  of  imderstanding  and  cooperation  in 
State  and  Federal  relations.  I  applaud 
his  stand  and  I  am  convinced  we  can 
implement  it  by  our  action  on  the  red- 
wood issue. 

Now,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  spell  out  briefly  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Seashore  bill.    I  consider  it  a 


major  attempt  at  compromise  between 
the  Sierra  Club's  90,000-acre  proposal 
and  the  administration's  43,000-acre 
proposal,  both  of  which  are  now  before 
the  Congress. 

My  proposal  would  create  a  Redwood 
National  Park  and  Seashore  of  53.000 
acres  which  contain  the  verj-  best  fea- 
tures of  the  administration's  and  the 
Sierra  Club's  proposals.  It  suggests  in- 
clusion of  three  State  redwood  parks 
which  have  the  finest  examples  of  ca- 
thedral-like redwood  groves.  It  extends 
50  miles  along  major  U.S.  highways  and 
contains  nearly  40  miles  of  seashore. 

As  of  now,  I  consider  it  a  compromise 
proposal  which,  necessarily,  will  have  to 
be  reached  in  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  its  final  version,  I  have  high 
hopes  and  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
have  substantial  support  from  conserva- 
tion groups,  once  they  fully  realize  the 
unlimited  potential  for  park  and  sea- 
shores, unparalleled  in  the  Nation. 

As  it  stands  now,  it  protects  local  gov- 
ernment units  from  losing  tax  income, 
it  would  avoid  loss  of  payrolls  in  an  area 
that  already  is  economically  depressed, 
and  it  clearly  separates  the  Redwood 
National  Park  and  Seashore  from  other 
State  redwood  parks  so  they  may  com- 
plement each  other  rather  than  conflict. 

It  would  require  Government  acquisi- 
tion of  19,800  acres  of  private  lands  but 
at  a  cost  much  lower  than  the  other  pro- 
posals. It  includes  more  than  8,000  acres 
of  new  virgin  redwoods  which  were  held 
for  many  years  by  timber  products  com- 
panies, some  of  which  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  State.  It  also  includes 
some  5,800  acres  of  Federal  redwood 
lands  and  seashores,  part  of  which  is  old 
growth. 

The  major  problem  between  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  plan  will  be  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  the  present  State  park  lands. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Federal  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  it  relatively  near  the 
heavily  populated  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  which 
the  State  would  like  to  have  for  State 
park  and  open-space  uses.  My  bill  pro- 
poses that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California,  the  Governor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Federal 
administration,  work  out  a  fair  exchange 
of  Federal  lands  so  that  both  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  System  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  will  be  enhanced  by 
a  land  exchange  that  will  create  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  Seashore,  the 
Kings  Range  Conservation  Area  and  Sea- 
shore, and  complete  the  acquisition  of 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  will  help  to  create  a  proper 
and  livable  park  in  my  district.  Today, 
I  am  presenting  the  compromise  lan- 
guage which  I  sincerely  believe  can  be 
the  legislative  vehicle  for  creating  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  Seashore  of 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  can 
be  proud,  and  the  world  can  enjoy, 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Congress- 
man Don  Clausen's  Redwoods  to  the  Sea 
Proposal 

Following  is  a  section  by  section  analysis 
of  my  proposed  legislation  to  establish  the 
Redwood   National  Park  and  Seashore,  the 


King  Range  National  Conservation  Area,  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  and  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies 
affected  thereby.  It  is  a  combination  of  red- 
woods and  seashores  extending  for  nearly  50 
miles  along  the  most  existing  scenery  on 
either  coast.  It  has  been  designed  to  in- 
clude the  best  features  of  the  several  differ- 
ent proposals  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
set  forth  by  our  nation's  leading  conserva- 
tion organizations  Contained  within  the 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore  are 
about  53.000  acres  of  redwood  forest  land, 
beaches,  and  lagoons. 

My  proposal  also  includes  an  exchange  pro- 
vision for  combining  the  31.500  acres  of 
scattered  federal  lands  in  the  King  Range 
area  so  that  it  can  be  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  a  conservation 
area  with  recreation  and  multiple  use  objec- 
tives. 

Also  included  is  the  most  Important  con- 
servation recommendation  for  the  North 
Coast  which  Is  completion  of  the  land  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

Sec.  1  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
providing:  (1)  for  the  presen-ation  in  fed- 
eral ownership  of  some  of  the  superlative 
stands  of  redwoods  which  are  now  In  state 
and  private  ownership  (2)  for  Increased  pub- 
lic recreation  at  certain  undeveloped  areas 
along  the  California  Coast;  and  (3)  methods 
to  assist  local  economies  in  making  the  tran- 
sition from  a  resource  manufacturing  econ- 
omy to  a  service  economy. 

Sec.  101(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  50-mile  long  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  Seashore  In  Cali- 
fornia to  include  five  of  the  existing  state 
parks:  Jedediah  Smith  Redwood  State  Park; 
Del  Norte  Coast  Redwood  State  Park;  Prairie 
Creek  Redwood  State  Park;  Dry  Lagoon  State 
Park  and  Patrick's  Point  State  Park,  along 
with  connecting  corridors  and  adjacent  areas 
now  in  federal  and  private  ownership. 

Sec.  101(b)  through  101  (d)  Include  the 
legal  description  of  the  federal,  state  and 
private  lands  proposed  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore.  In- 
cluded are  about  42  miles  of  beaches,  bluffs 
and  seacoast  and  many  miles  of  rivers,  creeks 
and  trails.  The  park  boundary  extends  out 
to  sea  for  one  mile  in  order  to  include  the 
hundreds  of  off  shore  rocks  and  Islands. 

Sec.  102  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  administer  the  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Seashore  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished basic  national  park  purposes. 

Excepted  from  the  lands  authorized  to  be 
acquired  are  existing  roads  that  are  vital  to 
land  management  In  the  region.  There  are 
private  lands  adjoining  the  park  boundaries 
for  many  miles  and  the  only  access  routes  are 
from  roads  within  the  park.  Access  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  protection  and  management  of 
these  areas.  Some  of  these  roads  are  Identi- 
fied in  the  bill  and  some  are  not. 

Sec.  103  provides  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  an  Investigation  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Congress  prior  to  June 
30,  1968  on  the  location  of  the  tallest  red- 
wood trees  so  that  this  Congress  can  take 
final  action. 

During  the  past  three  years,  three  redwood 
trees  In  different  areas  have  been  announced 
by  authorities  to  be  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
world.  Certain  writers  and  researchers  in  the 
last  six  months  have  announced  that  still 
taller  trees  have  been  found  but  their  meas- 
urement has  not  been  certified.  Until  re- 
cently I  had  planned  to  Include  in  my  park 
proposal  the  same  tall  tree  area  and  access 
corridor  that  was  included  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  of  last  year.  It  is  the  area  that 
was  announced  as  containing  the  tallest  trees 
In  the  world  by  the  famed  and  authoritative 
National  Geographic  Society.  However,  since 
the  National  Geographic  Society's  announce- 
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meat  two  other  areas  have  been  reported  as 

having  taller  trees.  The  eight  miles  of  road 
and  corridor  up  Redwood  Creek  have  been 
reported  to  be  extremely  costly  to  maintain. 
construct,  reconstruct,  and  to  purchase.  It 
has  been  reported  that  a  more  practical 
nght-of-v/.iy  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
struction cost  and  scenic  beauty  could  be 
designed  using  the  existing  Bald  Hills  Road. 
Consequently.  Section  103  would  provide  for 
tlio  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  location  and 
park-like  quality  of  the  tallest  redwood  trees 
and  to  determine  the  most  fe.isible  access 
route  best  suited  to  provide  for  public  en- 
joyment and  protection  of  the  t  ;!1  trees. 

Section  103  sets  up  the  criteria  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  use  in  mak- 
ing a  recomniendatlon.  He  would  consider, 
the  tax  base,  the  economy,  the  sustained- 
yield  capacity  of  the  timber  land;  alternate 
methods  of  land  a-quisition  including  ex- 
change and  ea.sements;  park-like  quality  of 
the  area  and  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  tallest  trees  a  unit  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park  and  Seashore  The  Secretary 
niay  recommend  that  the  tall  trees  be  desig- 
nated as  a  National  Monument. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  King  Range  National  Conservation  Area 
on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Humboldt  County. 
This  area  would  be  devoted  to  multiple  rec- 
reational and  cunimerci.il  uses  and  would 
permit  maximum  yield  of  natural  resources. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  for  t!ie  consolida- 
tion, by  exchange,  of  the  31.500  a^^res  of  scat- 
tered federal  lands  so  they  can  be  niapn<;ed 
for  multiple  use. 

The  legislation  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  multiple  use  management  of 
the  King  Range  National  Conservation  Area 
was  originally  introduced  by  my  predecessor 
In  Congress,  Congressman  Clem  Miller.  He 
worked  closely  with  loci!  people  .the  county 
government  and  the  Depiirtment  of  the  In- 
terior officials  to  formulate  !iis  proposal.  I 
have  continued  to  try  to  improve  the  pro- 
posal so  it  could  be  included  in  this  regional 
bill.  The  language  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  H  R  6489  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommended  enactment  of  H.R.  6489  with 
certain  amendments,  some  of  which  I  have 
Incorporated. 

Secretary  Udall  said  the  following  about 
the  King  Range  country  and  the  proposal  as 
Introduced  in  the  88th  Congress: 

"Two  key  features  of  the  King  Range  coun- 
try are  its  inaccessibility  and  rugged  terrain. 
This  area  is  the  westernmost  bulge  of  the 
California  coast  The  highways  all  swing 
Inland  to  bypass  the  Pacific  coast's  most  pre- 
cipitous stretch  of  shoreline.  This  remote 
and  slow-paced  country  has  been  called  Cali- 
fornia's "unknown  coast"  because  nowhere 
else  in  California  does  so  much  roadless. 
Inaccessible  coast  face  tht  Pacific.  Kings 
Peak,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
range,  rises  to  more  than  4,000  feet  only  three 
miles  from  the  ocean. 

"With  the  exception  of  Shelter  Cove,  most 
of  the  ocean  front;ige  is  rough  or  precipitous 
terrain  Approximately  five  miles  of  the 
ocean  frontage  are  In  Federal  ownership. 
There  are  very  few  roads  and  most  of  those 
that  do  exist  are  suitable  for  use  only  by 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles  Much  of  the  study 
and  Investigation  area  inland  is  likewise 
steep  and  rough  terrain. 

"In  addition  to  lack  of  access,  proper  man- 
agement of  public  lands  In  this  area  is  com- 
plicated by  the  land  ownership  pattern. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  separate 
parcels  of  public  land  checkerboarded  and 
otherwise  Intermingled  among  private  hold- 
ings. Also,  small  parcels  of  private  lands  are 
isolated  within  the  public  holdings.  This 
Intermingled  ownership  obviously  does  not 
make  for  efficient  management  by  either  the 
private  or  public  managers.  It  particularly 
discourages  soil  and  water  conservation  In- 
vestment. 


"Much  of  the  logged-over  forest  land,  and 
rangeland  also.  Is  badly  eroded  or  covered 
with  brush.  Reforestation  and  revegetatlon 
are  urgently  needed.  There  are  3.500  Eicres  of 
nonstocked  timberland  alone.  One  of  the 
important  features  of  this  bill  is  the  encour- 
agement of  reforestation  on  public  lands. 

"The  King  Range  also  Includes  a  scenic 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  resotirces  of  a 
high  order.  There  are  spectacular  stretches 
of  se. Lahore,  including  beautiful  remote 
beaches  and  coves,  m.igniflccnt  stands  of 
virjiin  Douglas  fir.  as  well  ;is  sugar  pine, 
spruce,  madrone.  bay  and  redwood  There  is 
abund.int  wildlife,  including  deer  and  other 
species  of  game  of  interest  to  sportsmen 

"Til'  King  Range  country  also  embraces  a 
numl  er  of  tine  private  sheep  ranches  Th? 
grazing  value  assigned  to  the  public  lands 
in  the  area  Is  an  estimated  1.000  AUMs. 
Leased  lands  have  a  rated  c.ipacity  of  about 
900  AUMs  There  is  a  great  potential  to  in- 
crease gra/.ing  cap.ioity.  The  predominant 
cummerclal  timber  in  the  area  is  Douglas  fir. 
The  area's  timber  resources  are  estimated  to 
include  240  million  board  feet  of  merchant- 
able size  Total  potential  yearly  prcxluction 
of  forest  product*,  based  on  roa-onably  full 
stocking,  full  use  of  the  presently  unstocked 
timberland  and  a  100-year  rotation.  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  5 '2  million  board  feel  a 
year." 

Under  Sec.  201  of  Title  II  of  the  bill,  the 
Sccret.iry  of  the  Interior,  after  compliance 
with  cert.iin  requirements,  is  directed  to  es- 
tablish the  King  Range  National  Conserva- 
tion Area,  containing  not  more  than  31.500 
acres  of  public  lands.  Further,  the  Secre- 
t  try  is  directed  to  consolidate  and  manage 
the  public  lands  In  the  area  with  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  and  developing  the  lands 
and  resourcp.s  Section  202(a)  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  and 
develop  the  resources  to  satisfy  all  legitimate 
requirements  therefor  without  impairment 
of  any  resources,  taking  into  consideration 
total  requirements  and  total  availability  of 
resources,  irrespective  of  ownership  or  loca- 
tion. This  section  also  sets  out  a  detailed 
statement  of  policy  of  management.  Section 
203  provides  for  the  survey  and  investigation 
of  the  area  in  order  to  prepare  a  program, 
and  spells  out  what  the  program  will  Include. 
Section  204  sets  out  the  requirements  which 
must  be  met  before  the  area  can  be  estab- 
lished Section  205  sets  a  requirement  for 
public  hearings  and  authorizes  various  ac- 
tions which   the  Secretary  Is   to  take 

Section  206  provides  for  the  same  sharing 
of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  as  is  pro- 
vided for  national  forest  timber. 

Section  207  makes  explicit  that  the  Secre- 
t;iry  may  utilize  any  public-land  manage- 
ment authority  available  to  him  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  bill.  Section  208  would 
terminate  Executive  Order  No.  5237  of  De- 
cember 10.  1929,  which  withdrew  certain 
lands  in  the  area,  when  the  King  Range  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area  is  established.  Sec- 
tion 209  is  a  legal  description  of  the  survey 
and  Investigation  area. 

Title  III-  is  concerned  with  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  acquire  and  exchange  land 
within  the  Redwood  National  Park  and  Sea- 
shore and  the  King  R.mge  Conservation  Area. 

Sec.  301  la)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  real  and  personal  property  necessary 
for  the  Redwood  National  Park  and  Sea- 
shore in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties 
In  California.  In  addition  he  is  authorized 
to  acquire  not  more  than  five  acres  outside 
the  park  boundary  for  use  as  an  administra- 
tive site. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  title 
to  these  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary's  use  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  is  restricted  In  Sec    301(c). 

When  an  Individual  tract  Is  partly  within 
the  park  boundaries,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire all  of  the  tract  in  order  to  avoid  paying 


severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside 
the  park  boundary  may  be  used  in  exchange 
for  non-federal  lands  within  the  park  bouiid- 
ary  or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished law. 

Real  or  personal  property  of  the  State  of 
California  lying  within  the  park  boundary 
may  be  acquired  only  by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change or  by  any  other  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  proper  officials  of  the 
state  of  California.  The  Secretary  would  not 
be  able  to  use  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
against  State  real  or  personal  property  fur 
tlie  purpose.s  of  this  Act. 

The  present  system  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation  of  m.un- 
talnlnc  memorial  proves  of  redwood  trees 
named  lor  benefactors  of  the  State  Redwocti 
Parks  is  to  be  continued  by  the  Secretary 

Federal  lands  lying  within  the  park  bou!:d- 
aries  are  transferred  from  the  Secretary  cur- 
rently administering  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  park  purposes  without  con- 
sideration. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  land  acquisition  which  require 
the  expenditure,  when  appropriated,  of 
funds  authorized  In  Sec.  403  However,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  Sec.  301  ib)  for  Install- 
ment payments,  the  lia'oility  of  the  United 
St.ites  is  contingent  on  the  appropriation  of 
funds  sufficient   to   fulfill   the   obligations 

Sec.  301(a|(2l  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  real  and  personal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  King  Range  National 
C:)nservatlon  Area  which  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  for  consolidation  of  public 
lands  and  to  achieve  the  proposes  of  this 
lands  within  the  area  to  facilitate  manage- 
ment r,f  the  public  lands  and  to  achieve 
tlie  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  these  lands  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  by  exchange.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  use  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  lands  within  the  King 
Range  National  Conservation  Area. 

Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Section  shall  become  public  lands  and 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  King  Range  Area. 

Sec.  103(a)  «3i  gives  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  acquire  by  exchange  private 
property  outside  the  park  boundary  for  the 
purjxjse  of  exchanging  it  for  private  prop- 
erty inside  the  park. 

In  acqtilring  land  by  exchange  In  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  Seashore  and  the 
King  Range  National  Conservation  Area,  the 
Secretary  may  convey  to  the  grantor  (1)  any 
federally  owned  land  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
or  (2l  any  other  federally  owned  land  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  having 
custody  thereof. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  not 
obtain  exchange  concurrence  from  another 
Secretary,  the  exchange  may  be  affected  by 
Executive  Order  of  the  President  or  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

In  deciding  on  the  suitability  of  land  ex- 
changes under  this  Act  the  following  criteria 
shall  be  controlling; 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  exchange  upon  ac- 
cess, efflclent  management,  and  production 
of  commerlal  products; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  exchange  on  the 
private  land  and  tax  base  of  the  counties 
affected  by  the  exchange: 

(3)  the  effect  of  the  exchange  upon  the 
economic  stability  of  the  communities  and 
industries  dependent  on  the  resources  in- 
cluded in  the  exchange,  and 

(4i  the  muUiple-use  values  of  the  iands 
to  be  exchanged,  but  not  to  preclude  ex- 
change for  single  purpose  when  in  the 
greater  public  Interest. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  holding  timely  local  public  hear- 
ings and  of  obtaining  concurrence  of  county 
governing  boards.  While  such  hearings  and 
concurrence  are  not  required,  they  should 
be    considered    In    an    attempt    to    develop 
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understanding  and  support  for  the  proposed 
exchanges. 

Sec.  301(b).  In  order  to  acquire  private 
lands  needed  for  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  Seashore  and  the  King  Range  National 
Conservation  Area  as  quickly  as  possible 
within  the  limitations  of  appropriated  funds, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  at  the  request  of 
the  land  owner,  to  agree  that  the  purchase 
price  may  be  paid  in  periodic  Installments 
over  a  period  of  up  t«  ten  years.  Interest, 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  five  percent,  may  be 
paid  on  the  unpaid  balance.  This  debt, 
principal  and  Interest,  are  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  lull  lalth  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  301(c).  This  section  limits  the  Secre- 
tary's power  of  eminent  domain  in  acquiring 
lands  for  the  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore.  As  long  as  the  use  of  the  de- 
veloped private  lands  within  the  park 
boundaries  do  not  Impair  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  area  they  cannot  be 
acquired  by  eminent  domain.  Lands  so 
protected  from  eminent  domain  Include: 

1.  Improved  property  such  as  homes,  stores, 
gasoline  stations,  motels,  campgrounds, 
trailer  parks,  and  other  improvements; 

2.  property  used   for   farming  or   grazing; 

3.  property  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
other  than  land  used  primarily  for  commer- 
cial timber  production,  if  those  commercial 
purposes  are  the  same  such  purposes  for 
which  the  property  was  being  used  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  acquire 
these  lands  by  the  use  of  eminent  domain  If, 
in  his  judgment,  the  use  of  the  lands  was 
not  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  act  and 
w^as  impairing  the  usefulness  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  area. 

TITLE    IV 

Sec.  401  covers  the  authority  governing 
fishing  and  hunting: 

(a)  fishing  and  shell  fishing  is  to  be  per- 
mitted within  the  Redwood  Park  and  Sea- 
shore under  regulations  established  by  the 
State  of  California; 

(b)  commercial  fishing  In  the  offshore 
areas  Included  within  the  Redwo<xl  National 
Park  and  Seashore  Ls  to  be  permitted  under 
regulations  established  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

(c)  waterfowl  hunting  Is  to  be  permitted 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  Seashore  which  Includes  the 
present  Dry  Lagoon  State  Park  and  Patrick's 
Point  State  Park,  under  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  of  California;  and 

(d)  hunting  and  fishing  shall  be  permitted 
within  the  King  Range  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  under  regulations  established  by 
the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  402.  Existing  rights  of  California  In- 
dians to  use  the  present  California  Public 
Domain  is  not  changed  in  any  manner  by 
the  creation  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  Seashore. 

Sec.  403.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
economic  adjustment  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  to  help  them  adjust  to 
substantial  changes  in  land  ownership  and 
use  and  to  help  them  undertake  programs 
of  assistance  to  persons  and  organizations. 
Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
these  payments. 

The  first  such  payment  is  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  acquired  property  for  the  park. 

Every  one  who  has  looked  at  the  problems 
connected  with  establishment  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  has  realized  that  the  Impact 
on  the  local  government  bodies  and  the  com- 
munity itself  will  be  sulwtantlal.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  Increases  drastically  as 
the  acreage  of  private  forest  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired increases.  By  limiting  acquisition  of 
private  lands  to  those  areas  with  superlative 
park-like  trees  or  unusual  scenic  or  recrea- 


tional potential,  less  appropriations  for  eco- 
nomic adjustments  will  be  needed. 

The  amount  and  schedule  for  these  annual 
payments  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  county  or  counties  involved.  The 
counties  shall  have  previously  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California  for  the  proposed  amount  and 
schedule  of  the  economic  adjustment  pay- 
ments. 

If  the  Secretary  and  a  Board  of  Super- 
visors can  not  agree,  the  amount  and  sched- 
ule of  such  payments  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  highest  court  of 
California,  whose  findings  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties. 

Property  acquired  with  appropriated  or 
donated  funds  or  by  exchange  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  any  calculations  used  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  schedule  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  payments. 

Sec.  403(b)  provides  that  where  a  county 
receiving  economic  adjustment  payments  has 
received  additional  school  funds  from  the 
State  of  California  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  deduct  on  amount  equal  to  the  addi- 
tional school  funds  from  the  payment  due 
the  county.  The  deducted  amount  shall  be 
paid  directly  to  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  403(C).  Before  making  the  fifth  an- 
nual economic  adjustment  payments  to  the 
counties,  the  Secretary  and  officials  of  the 
State,  county  and  other  local  governments 
concerned  shall  review  the  impact  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  Seashore  on  the  local  economy. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  results  of 
the  reviews  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
President,  who  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

No  economic  adjustment  payments  are  to 
be  made  after  the  fifth  fiscal  year  unless 
hereafter  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  404.  The  economic  adjustment  pay- 
ments made  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  federal  aid  available  to  the 
recipients  of  such  payments. 

Sec.  4C5.  Funds  needed  to  establish  the 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore  are 
authorized  by  this  Section  except  that  the 
investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  determining  the  location 
of  and  access  to  the  tall  trees  are  limited 
to  less  than  $100,000, 

Sec.  406.  Funds  needed  to  establish  and 
develop  the  King  Range  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  are  authorized  by  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  not  more  than  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests In  lands  and  not  more  than  $2,425.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  construction 
of  Improvements. 

Sec.  407.  This  section  amends  Section  8  of 
Public  Law  87-657  which  authorized  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interest  in 
lands  for  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
That  authorization  ■was  increased  to  $19,- 
135.000  by  the  89th  Congress.  Currently  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Indicates  that 
approximately  $44,500,000  in  appropriated 
funds  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  land 
acquisition  envisioned  In  the  establishment 
of  this  area.  This  section  provides  the  au- 
thorization so  that  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  can  be  completed. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  private  bill  for  t!ie 
relief  of  Mr.  Julio  Cesar  Gon  Martinez. 
a  native  of  Honduras.  Mr.  Martinez 
is  up  in  years  and  wishes  to  remain  in 
this  country  to  be  c]o.?e  to  his  daugliter 
who  will  become  a  naturalized  citizen 
next  year.  His  son-in-law  is  already  an 
Ameiican  citizen. 

From  the  information  I  have  received, 
it  would  be  an  extreme  hardship  for  Mr. 
Martinez  to  leave  this  country  in  his  later 
years  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Committee  will  look  with  favor 
on  this  legislation. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  JULIO 
CESAR  GON  MARTINEZ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


RUSSIAN  FISHING  TRAWLER  VaiYL- 
IN  OUR  COASTAL  FISHING  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  tlie  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Pollock]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
in  session  quite  late  last  evening  and 
about  a  quarter  to  11,  that  is,  15  minutes 
before  midnight,  I  made  an  ai'mounce- 
ment  on  the  floor  here  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

At  that  time  I  had  just  been  informed 
that  a  few  hours  earlier  for  the  second 
time  within  a  month  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Storis  had  seized  a  Russian  fish- 
ing vessel  for  fishing  in  the  contiguous 
exclusive  fishing  zone  of  the  United 
States. 

The  stern  trawler  STEM  8457  was 
sighted  5.5  miles  east  of  Seal  Cape,  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  earlier  seizure, 
southwest  of  the  Shumagin  Islands.  The 
178-foot  vessel  was  sighted  by  a  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  on  a  routine  fishing  zone 
patrol.  The  vessel  refused  an  order  in 
Russian  to  heave  to  and  headed  for  open 
international  waters.  It  was  overtaken 
by  the  cutter  Storis  following  in  hot  pur- 
suit. 

It  was  finally  stopped  and  an  armed 
prize  crew  of  Coast  Guard  men  boarded 
to  take  control,  in  order  that  the  trawler 
proceed  to  Kodiak  under  seizure.  They 
were  ordered  either  to  proceed  tmder 
their  own  power  or  they  would  be  towed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  refused  to  proceed 
under  their  owti  power,  and  the  vessel 
is  at  the  present  time  being  towed  to 
Kodiak  for  arraignment  of  the  captain 
and  the  crew  before  a  U.S.  commissioner. 
They  will  arrive  there  sometime  after 
midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  matter  is 
getting  rather  serious.  I  am  advised  by 
the  Coast  Guard  that  there  are  other 
Russian  and  Japanese  vessels  operating 
in  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  the  second  one  we  have 
actually  sighted  fishing  in  violation  of 
international  treaty,  and  it  happens  to 
be  also  the  second  time  we  could  get  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  close  enough  to  be 
able  to  follow  in  hot  pursuit  and  capture 
the  vessel. 

I  should  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  each  member  of  the  crew  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  up  to  1 
year  of  imprisonment,  and  the  vessel  is 
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also  subject  to  confiscation.  The  cargo 
and  the  fish  are  likewise  subject  to  con- 
fiscation. 

Not  too  long  ago.  In  a  gesture  of  good 
faith — about  3  weeks  ago — we  released 
the  first  violating  Russian  fishing  vessel 
and  the  crew,  and  we  simply  settled  for 
a  fine  of  $5,000  for  the  skipper.  I  was 
quite  concerned  at  that  time  that  we 
would  never  see  the  money  that  was 
seized  for  the  fine.  That  was  paid  some 
3  days  ago  by  Russia.  Then  right  after 
the  payment  of  this  they  have  another 
of  their  vessels  violating  our  fishery  zone 
and  getting  captured  again. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  in- 
tention of  abiding  by  the  recent  agree- 
ment, and  apparently  intends  to  engage 
in  a  series  of  violations  to  determine  our 
mettle,  to  find  out  what  our  determina- 
tion will  be  to  withstand  their  onslaughts 
in  our  fishing  zones. 

I  think  that  we  should  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  vessel  that  we  have  now 
and  of  the  crew  that  is  aboard  it.  I 
think  we  should  make  our  position  abun- 
dantly clear  by  exacting  the  maximum 
penalty  on  every  ground.  By  that  I 
mean  the  captain  and  the  crew  members 
should  each  be  fined  a  maximum  of  $10.- 
000.  I  think  they  should  be  subjected 
to  imprisonment  as  a  warning  to  those 
in  the  future  who  might  come  into  our 
waters  in  violation  of  the  international 
agreement. 

I  think  the  vessel  should  be  confis- 
cated, and  I  think  all  the  gear,  the 
equipment,  and  the  fish — in  this  case 
it  was  shrimp — that  are  aboard  should 
become  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  real  problem,  one  which 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  been  attempting  to  deal 
with  as  well  as  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  most  recent  infraction 
of  the  law,  which  has  occurred  in  the 
Alaska  area.  We  do  know  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  If  we  do  not  pursue 
the  course  to  which  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring, we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
repeated  violations  of  our  fishing  rights 
in  our  territorial  waters.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
make  it  clear  in  these  initial  cases — I 
suppose  test  cases — that  the  Russians  as 
well  as  anybody  else  understand  that  we 
do  have  certain  limits  off  our  coast  in 
which  they  are  not  supposed  to  fish,  and 
if  they  do.  they  are  going  to  be  punished 
for  the  violations. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  if 
we  are  not  careful  it  is  going  to  expand 
into  other  areas  of  our  coastline.  We 
have  indications  in  the  South,  in  the  gulf 
area,  into  which  they  are  inching  a  little 
closer  and  a  little  closer.  So  we  must 
be  firm. 

The  gentleman  has  done  a  real  service 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  today. 


ALASKA  PURCHASE  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  on  March  30.  1867,  a  sigrUficant 
event  took  place  in  Washington,  D.C. 
After  a  long  period  of  hard  bargaining, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  real  estate.  While  many  of  our 
citizens  did  not  want  this  property.  Rus- 
sia, the  seller,  was  most  anxious  to  make 
the  sale.     The  price  was  $7.2  million. 

This  year  celebrates  that  agreement — 
the  purchase  of  Alaska — once  scorned  as 
Seward's  Folly.  The  $7.2  million  has 
been  returned  to  the  United  States  many 
times  over.  Indeed,  the  value  of  only 
one  Alaska  industry,  fishing,  is  over  $100 
million  per  year.  Despite  the  riches  al- 
ready found  and  utilized,  the  surface  of 
Alaska's  wealth  has  not  yet  been 
scratched.  Certainly  the  bargaining  of 
a  century  ago  produced  one  of  the  most 
valuable  property  deals  in  history. 

Alaskans  will  be  celebrating  the  Alaska 
Purchase  Centennial  in  a  big  way  this 
year.  Much  of  the  effort  is  due  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Congress  in  providing 
$4.6  million  in  Federal  matching  funds 
for  State  and  local  projects  and  for  the 
Government's  own  participation.  The 
total  cost  of  the  celebration  will  substan- 
tially exceed  the  price  of  the  purchase. 
It  is  significant  that  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  Congress  most  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  on  projects  that  have  last- 
ing value  to  the  State. 

The  people  of  Alaska  Invite  all  Amer- 
icans to  visit  Alaska  and  join  us  in  the 
celebration.  Travelers  will  find  that  the 
way  to  Alaska  is  easier  and  quicker  than 
ever  before.  Those  who  drive  can  take 
the  famous  Alaska  Highway  through 
British  Columbia  and  historic  Yukon 
Territory.  For  1.200  miles  this  road  is 
unpaved  although  additional  improve- 
ments are  constantly  being  made  to  the 
route  and  the  gravel  surface.  For  those 
who  are  tired  of  dull  freeways,  this  road 
can  indeed  be  the  adventure  of  a  life- 
time. In  this  era  of  comfortable  travel, 
it  is  one  of  the  last  real  pioneer  highways 
on  the  continent. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  drive  the 
highway,  modem  car  ferries  sail  the 
famous  Inside  Passage  to  Haines  and 
Skagway.  Alaska.  Visitors  can  drive  to 
Kelsey  Bay  on  Vancouver  Island,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia ferry  system.  This  vessel  sails  to 
Prince  Rupert  and  connects  with  the 
Alaska  Marine  Highway. 

For  those  who  wish  a  faster  journey, 
the  airlines  serving  Alaska  are  offering 
reduced  centennial  fares.  Daily  North- 
west-Orient flights  leave  Washington. 
D.C.  for  Anchorage.  Other  airlines  con- 
nect at  Seattle  for  flights  to  Anchorage. 
Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and 
Kodiak. 

It  will  be  a  big  party,  stretching  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Bering  Sea  and 
lasting  all  year. 

The  pace  steps  up  as  spring  arrives 
and  will  reach  a  fairly  fiunous  level  by 
May  27  when  the  official  centennial 
exposition  opens  at  Fairbanks. 

There,  on  a  40-acre  site,  a  local  public 
purpose  coiporation  known  as  Alaska  67 
is  laying  out  Indian  and  Eskimo  exhibits, 


mining  displays,  a  re-created  gold  rush 
town,  a  wildlife  zoo,  a  real  Yukon  River 
steamboat  floating  in  a  manmade  pond, 
amusements,  and  demonstrations  of 
what  life  is  like  in  the  north. 

The  main  exposition  will  run  until 
September  30. 

Juneau,  the  capital,  is  building  a  new 
State  museum  costing  $1,250,000  as  a 
centennial  project.  Tours  via  ore  car  are 
offered  all  year  through  the  Alaska  Ju- 
neau Gold  Mine. 

An  international  drama  festival,  cus- 
tomarily held  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  has 
been  moved  across  the  line  from  Canada 
to  be  staged  at  Juneau.  June  8  to  10. 

A  centennial  homecoming  week  will 
be  held  July  31  to  August  6.  with  per- 
formances of  a  homegrown  drama  called 
Hootchinoo'n  Hotcakes.  a  ferry  tour  of 
the  area  and  flights  over  the  great  Ju- 
neau Ice  Cap  as  features. 

Drama  will  bloom  additionally  at 
Ketchikan  with  "The  Fish  Pirate's 
Daughter."  Anchorage  with  "Lord  of 
Alaska''  and  a  musical  "Seward's  Fol- 
lies." Kodiak  with  "Cry  of  the  Wild 
Ram"  and  Haines-Port  Chilkoot  with 
"Smell  of  the  Yukon"  and  "Ghost  of  the 
Dalton  Trail"  playing  on  alternate 
nights. 

Ketchikan  will  launch  a  30-foot  Tlingit 
war  canoe  to  paddle  out  and  greet  each 
arriving  tour  ship.  A  replica  of  old  Fort 
Tongas  has  been  built  on  a  hillside  above 
Ketchikan  Creek.  Public  band  concerts 
will  be  held  on  the  dock  at  Wrangell 
whenever  a  ship  comes  in  sight. 

Sitka  has  built  a  stunning  centennial 
center  which  will  be  dedicated  on  March 
30.  the  anniversary  of  the  purchase, 
which  has  also  been  selected  as  the  date 
of  issue  of  a  commemorative  eight-cent 
postage  stamp,  with  Sitka  to  be  the  city 
of  issue. 

Sitka,  the  old  Russian  capital,  will  have 
a  fisherman's  festival  lasting  the  whole 
month  of  April,  an  all-Alaska  logger's 
competition  July  4  to  5,  historic  exhibits 
all  year  and  a  reenactment  on  October 
18  of  the  actual  transfer  ceremony  from 
Rus.sian  to  United  States  dominion  which 
occurred  on  that  date  in  1867. 

Skagway  will  offer  a  Days  of  '98  Show 
every  two  to  four  nights,  depending  on 
cruise  ship  and  train  arrivals — the  nar- 
row-page White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route 
connects  Skagway  with  Whitehouse,  Y.T., 
111  miles  away— and  the  Shooting  of  Dan 
McGrew  will  be  reenacted  as  often  as 
anybody  is  willing  to  watch.  A  Trail  of 
'98  Museum  will  be  open  daily. 

Fairbanks  will  present  Eskimo  and  In- 
dian dances  all  summer,  with  groups 
coming  in  from  Nenana,  Minto,  Port 
Chilkoot,  and  other  villages  ad  seriatum 
so  as  to  have  something  going  in  the 
native  dance  line  at  all  times.  Native 
arts  will  also  be  on  display. 

On  June  17  to  18— the  days  tend  to  run 
together  in  Alaska  in  the  summertime  be- 
cause it  is  bright  all  night — there  will  be 
an  800-mile  marathon  river  boat  race 
from  Fairbanks  to  Ruby  and  return. 

A  midnight  sun  baseball  festival,  with 
all  games  to  be  played  at  midnight  with- 
out artificial  lights,  will  be  held  June 
20  to  24. 

Fairbanks  will  also  stage  Its  biggest 
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ever  Golden  Days  celebration,  an  annual 
festival  commemorating  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  Pedro  Creek  in  1902,  from  July 
19  to  23.  The  World's  Eskimo  Olympics, 
featuring  competition  in  blanket  tossing, 
kickball,  seal  skinning  and  other  arctic 
sports,  will  be  held  August  9  to  12. 

Anchorage,  which  has  just  finished 
holding  its  annual  fur  rendezvous,  will 
blow  the  whistle  and  ring  the  bell  May  6 
to  signalize  beginning  of  regular  opera- 
tion of  a  centennial  steam  railroad  run- 
ning from  the  Anchorage  International 
Airport  to  the  city  center. 

A  Cook  Inlet  native  cultural  exhibit 
will  open  the  same  date.  On  June  1  an 
aviation  museum  and  Alaska  resource 
exhibit  will  open.  An  Alaska  big  game 
trophy  exhibit  will  open  June  4. 

The  Alaska  Music  Festival,  for  which 
Anchorage  is  already  famous,  will  be  held 
June  9  to  22. 

Kenal  has  a  centennial  homecoming 
June  29  to  July  4.  Haines  a  strawberry 
festival  June  30  to  July  2,  Seward  the 
annual  Mount  Marathon  climbing  race 
July  4,  Clam  Gulch  a  fish  and  wildlife 
barbecue  July  3,  Cordova  a  pageant  pro- 
traying  Vitus  Bering's  1741  discovery  of 
Alaska  July  20  and  Soldotna  a  progress 
days  celebration  July  30  to  31. 

Kodiak  will  stage  a  king  crab  festi- 
val May  5  to  7,  Petersburg  a  little  Nor- 
way festival  May  20  to  21,  Palmer  its 
annual  colony  days — celebrating  the 
colonization  of  the  Matansuka  Valley — 
May  27  to  28,  Nome  a  midnight  sun 
festival  with  a  raft  race  down  the  Nome 
River  June  17  to  19. 

Dillingham,  the  principal  community 
on  Bristol  Bay,  will  stage  its  annual 
beaver  roundup  March  15  to  20,  with 
trappers  arriving  by  dog  team  and  bush 
plane  to  sell  their  furs  and  take  part 
in  mushing  races,  Eskimo  dancing,  and 
games. 

Salmon  derbies,  with  the  prize  for  the 
largest  fish  in  most  cases  being  a  new 
automobile,  are  scheduled  for  Sitka,  Ket- 
chikan, Juneau,  Wrangell,  and  Seward. 
Homer  will  hold  a  halibut  derby  and  the 
Matanuska  Valley  a  rainbow  trout  derby. 
Deer  derbies  will  be  held  at  both  Wran- 
gell and  Petersburg. 

A  beluga  whale  hunt  Is  scheduled  for 
Kotzebue  early  in  June,  a  whaling  fes- 
tival at  Point  Hope  for  the  same  month 
and  a  caribou  and  bear  barbecue  for  Del- 
ta Junction  July  4. 

Centennial  events  will  close  with  a 
November  potlatch  at  Sitka  with  Indian 
dance  groups  from  Klukwan,  Haines, 
Hoonah,  Yakutat,  Angoon,  Kake,  and 
Sitka  performing  daily  for  7  days. 

This  is  a  brief  tour  of  Alaska's  centen- 
nial. I  hope  that  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  accept  our  invitation  this 
year  and  see  the  great  land  for  yourself. 
When  you  do  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  price  paid  100  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  best  bargains  ever  struck. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchanan]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion — the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussian  independence — to 
say  to  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  who 
hopefully  may  hear  of  our  message,  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
the  free  world;  and  that  amidst  the 
great  swirl  of  events  with  which  we  ai"e 
daily  occupied  in  this  Congress,  we  pause 
to  remember  and  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
valiant  people. 

We  remember  that  the  freedom  which 
they  achieved  when  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  was  proclaimed  in 
1918,  after  centuries  of  czarist  oppres- 
sion, was  tragically  shortlived.  After  the 
short  span  of  3  years,  one  tyranny  was 
replaced  by  another;  for  in  1921,  Russian 
soldiers  overran  the  new  nation  and 
seized  control. 

We  remember  the  Byelorussian  people 
for  their  courage.  In  both  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars,  some  of  the  most 
savage  fighting  took  place  on  their  soil. 
Their  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Nazi 
invasion  in  1941,  especially  as  displayed 
at  the  capital  city  of  Minsk,  and  during 
the  4  years  of  German  occupation,  has 
become  legendary.  For  this,  they  paid 
an  incredibly  high  price — countless  thou- 
sands died;  almost  3  million  were  left 
homeless,  their  cities  were  reduced  to 
rubble;  and  their  land  was  left  virtually 
a  desert. 

We  remember  them  for  their  indom- 
itable spirit  and  love  of  freedom.  For 
almost  five  decades,  they  have  exhibited 
unrelenting  hostility  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  to  wipe 
out  the  Byelorussian  national  identity 
through  Russification  of  their  language, 
literature,  and  culture,  and  through  the 
use  of  mass  propaganda  techniques  by 
which  it  has  tried  to  control  the  thoughts 
of  these  people — especially  the  young 
people,  whom  it  would  like  to  woo  away 
from  their  ancient  heritage.  That  this 
effort  has  met  with  little  success  is  a 
tribute  to  the  characteristic  resistance 
to  outside  domination  which  has  been 
displayed  throughout  Byelorussian 
history. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  feel  a 
close  identity  with  the  people  of  Byelo- 
i-ussia  in  their  historical  struggle  to  be 
free  men.  The  Byelorussians  who  pro- 
claimed their  independence  in  1921  had  a 
dream  of  freedom  as  did  our  forefathers 
in  1776.  However,  we  are  more  fortunate 
because  that  dream  has  been  fulfilled  in 
this  country. 

Today,  let  us  therefore  express  our 
fervent  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  too 
far  In  the  future  when  the  March  25 
anniversary  of  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence may  again  be  celebrated  in  a  Byelo- 


russian nation  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  privilege  to  in- 
clude in  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  rally  commemorating 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Repubhc,  held  in  New  York 
on  March  19,  1967.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Byeloi-ussian-American  Associ- 
ation. 

The  resolution  follows: 
The  49th  Anniversary  or  Byelorussian 
Independence 
Resolution  of  the  Rally  commemorating  the 
49th    anniversary   of    the   proclamation    of 
Independence   of   the   Byelorussian   Demo- 
cratic   Republic,    held    in    New    York    on 
March   19.   1967  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Byelorussian -American  Association 
Each  year.  Americans  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent   and    Byelorussians    residing     in     the 
United  States  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian       Democratic       Republic       on 
March  25,  1918.    And  each  year  the  occasion 
demonstrates  that  the  Ideal  of  national  free- 
dom for  Communist-held  Byelorussia  Is  har- 
dier and  more  alive  than  ever.    The  most  per- 
suasive proof  of  Its  strength  Is  the  cascade 
of  attacks  and  abuse  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda on  those  who  would  remind  the  world 
of     Byelorussia's     colonial     enslavement     by 
Moscow.      Chances    are    that,    even    as    this 
resolution  is  being  read,  some  American  citi- 
zens   are   examining   an   unsolicited    booklet 
mailed     to     them     from     Russian-occupied 
Minsk.     Its  95  pages  spout  torrents  of  filthy 
insinuations  on  America.  U.S.  Senators.  Byel- 
orussian emigres,  and  American  citizens  of 
Byelorussian  origin. 

How  to  explain  this  action?  Why  would 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Byelorussia,  which 
refuses  to  allot  paper  for  the  publication  of 
a  Byelorussian-English  dictionary  or  even 
of  a  Byelorussian  calendar,  find  it  necessary 
to  disseminate  around  the  world  booklets 
with  political  lampoons?  Against  what  ideas 
Is  the  Communist  party  striking  out? 

TTie  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ideological  fermentation  that 
enveloped  the  Byelorussian  people  In  their 
homeland  In  1966  and  1967.  Especially  the 
young  generation  was  afTected  by  it. 

Last  March,  for  example,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Byelorussia.  P 
Masherau.  addressed  the  26th  congress  of 
the  Byelorussian  Communist  Party.  He  ex- 
horted the  Party  members  not  to  tolerate 
"the  slightest  demonstrations  of  localism  and 
national  narrow-mindedness" — the  terms 
with  which  Soviet  propaganda  disguises  at- 
tempts of  Byelorussians  to  become  masters  in 
their  own  country.  Masherau  appealed  to 
Party  organizations  to  take  "special  care  of 
School  and  student  Komsomol  organizations" 
(Ziyasda  Star.  Minsk,  March  3,  19661  Such 
appeals,  however,  do  not  produce  results 
desired  by  the  Party.  Exactly  a  year  later 
on  March  7.  1967.  Minsk  newspaper,  Chyrvo- 
naya  Zmena  Red  Generation,  wrote  again 
that  at  the  4th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Byelorussian  Komsomol  a  "sharp 
talk"  took  place  about  "Ideological-political 
upbringing  of  students." 

What  forces  Soviet  Party  officials  to  "talk 
sharply"  to  Byelorussian  youths  and  to  Byel- 
orussian people?  A  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Byel- 
orussia. S.  Pllatovlch.  touched  upon  one 
of  the  reasons — and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant one — when  he  said  that  "the  bour- 
geois propaganda  and  bourgeois  nationalL'^ts 
subservient  to  it  .  .  .  aim  to  sow  the  weed-s 
of  bourgeois  nationalism"  i.Komrnun-tst 
Belorussii,  Minsk,  #1,  1967,  p   27).    The  en- 
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tire  history  of  the  Communist-Muscovite 
tyranny  shows  that  the  Party  sees  these 
"weeds"  as  the  most  dangerous  challenge 
to  Ita  monopoly  of  colonial  rule.  The  same 
Party  Journal  editorialized  In  August  last 
year:  "Bourgeois  propaganda  alms  its  spike 
at  the  nationality  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party.  In  this  respect  a  special  fervor  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  remnants  of  bourgeois 
nationalists,  among  them  also  Byelorussian 
nationalists.  One  should  not  close  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  sometime  Individuals  fall 
under  Influence  of  bourgeois  propaganda  and 
become  carriers  of  nationalistic  chauvinist 
tendencies"  (Kommunist  Belorussii,  Jt8,  1966, 
p.  8). 

To  counteract  such  "tendencies"  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Byelorussia  engaged  last 
October  eight  young  Byelorussian  writers  to 
sign  a  letter  attacking  Byelorussian  writers 
and  political  leaders  abroad.  The  letter  of 
the  eight  was  given  a  wide  distribution  In  the 
Soviet  Byelorussian  press  and  radio  and  was 
also  published  by  the  Moscow  Literary  Ga- 
zette of  October  22,  1966.  No  doubt  the  eight 
young  writers  were  "Induced"  to  sign  the 
letter.  They  did  not  sell  out  to  Moscow, 
however.  As  if  recompensating  for  lending 
their  names  to  a  propaganda  maneuver,  they 
have  declared  their  boundless  love  for  their 
native  land,  which  Moscow  attempts  to  rus- 
sify by  all  means.  "For  us,  young  Byelorus- 
sian writers,"  wrote  the  eight,  "there  is  noth- 
ing that  we  cherish  more  than  Byelorussia, 
the  country  of  our  ancestors,  famous  and 
beautiful  land.  Proudly  we  call  ourselves 
Byelorussians." 

The  pride  to  "call  ourselves  Byelorussians" 
has  deep  Ideological  and  political  conse- 
quences in  the  Byelorussian  nation.  The 
most  recent  illustration  of  this  is  the  con- 
vention of  the  Union  of  Byelorussian  clne- 
matographers  held  In  Minsk  on  February  14 
and  15.  1967.  At  that  convention,  one  speak- 
er after  another.  In  an  effort  to  fight  russlflca- 
tion  of  Byelorussian  cinema  art,  demanded 
that  Byelorussian  motion  pictures  depict 
Byelorussian  national  character,  popularize 
national  traditions,  use  national  language, 
and  be  produced  by  Byelorussian  crews. 

How  did  the  Party  and  the  Government 
react  to  such  demands?  Their  spokesman 
at  the  convention.  B.  Paulonak.  in  his  speech 
accused  Byelorussian  clnematographers  of 
nationalism  if  only  because  of  their  desire 
"to  make  Byelorussian  motion  pictures  with 
Byelorussian  hands"  {Litaratura  i  mastat- 
stwi/Uterature  and  Art,  Minsk,  Feb.  21, 
1967). 

During  the  last  year  not  a  single  week 
passed  without  Communist  propaganda  at- 
tacking the  Byelorussian  political  emigration 
and  also  the  United  States  of  America  for 
allegedly  sponsoring  "Byelorussian  bourgeois 
nationalism."  And  this  constitutes  the  best 
proof  that  the  political  efforts  of  Byelorus- 
sians In  the  United  States  are  not  in  vain, 
that  their  echo  reaches  the  oppressed  people 
of  Byelorussia.  These  efforts  bring  hard  re- 
sults: they  encourage  Byelorussian  patriots 
in  their  homeland;  loosen  the  fetters  of  the 
colonial  Russian  enslavement  of  Byelorus- 
sia; support  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  Byelorussians  will  be  able  to  live  a  free 
and  Independent  life. 

Therefore  we.  participants  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  49th  anniversary  of  proclama- 
tion of  Byelorussian  Independence,  solemnly 
and  unanlmoiisly  pledge  to  continue  our 
work  for  the  cause  of  a  Free  and  Sovereign 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

May  God  help  us  In  our  task. 

New  Tobk,  March  19,  1967. 

Nicholas  Horoshko, 
Chairman  of  the  Rally. 


INVESTIGATION    OF   WATKR   RE- 
SOURCE PROJECTS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska   I  Mr,  Pol- 


lock] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  remove 
the  authorization  ceiling  from  the  law 
providing  for  investigation  of  water  re- 
source projects  in  Alaska.  The  ceiling  of 
$250,000  was  placed  in  the  law  13  years 
ago  when  the  level  of  expenditures  was 
only  $100,000.  The  current  need  is  for 
$450,000.  The  need  for  revision  of  the 
ceiling  is  plain.  For  the  past  2  years  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  called  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  the  fact  that 
the  requested  appropriations  exceeded 
the  authorizration.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  backed  similar  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
That  approval  is  pertinent  to  the  bill  I 
am  introducing — included  below. 

I  insert  also  the  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Kenneth  Holm, 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

U.S   Department  op  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC.  January  20.  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaMACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa-<hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Speaker;  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration is  a  draft  of  bill  "To  amend  the 
Act  of  August  9,  1955." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee,  and  we 
recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  Stat.  618), 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "To 
make  Investigations  of  projects  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  utilization  of 
the  water  resources  of  Alaska  •  •  •"  and  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  In  any  one  fiscal 
year  or  not  more  than  $250,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  enactment  of  this  draft  bill  would 
remove  that  limitation  on  the  authorization 
for  appropriations. 

The  limitation  Is  an  arbitrary  one  that 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  attainment  of  an 
effective  program  of  Investigations  in  Alaska. 

Since  1955,  when  this  legislative  limitation 
was  established,  there  have  been  four  salary 
increases  authorized  for  Federal  employees. 
Also  since  that  time,  each  Government  agen- 
cy has  been  required  to  provide  6|i  percent 
from  its  appropriation  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  Federal  employees'  re- 
tirement fund.  These  actions  alone  have  re- 
sulted In  an  Increase  of  approximately  45 
percent  in  the  cost  of  personal  services  which 
constitutes  between  70  and  75  percent  of  ex- 
penditures for  planning  activities.  There 
also  have  been  significant  increases  in  the 
cost  of  equipment,  supplies,  etc. 

Another  recent  event  which  makes  re- 
moval of  that  ceiling  highly  desirable  was 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  the  Army  con- 
cerning the  division  of  responsibility  in  de- 
veloping the  natural  resources  of  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Under  that  agreement,  which  was 
executed  on  March  14,  1962,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  leadership  In  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  natural  resources  Including 
water  and  power  developments.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  the  responsibility 
for  all  engineering  designs  and  construction. 
This  additional  responsibility  has  Increased 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior In  connection  with  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State. 

Because  of  the  Increase  In  cost  of  personal 
services,  equipment,  materials,  and  similar 
Items  since  1955  and  the  additional  respon- 
sibilities that  are  being  assumed  under  the 


above  agreement,  we  believe  it  Is  essential 
that  the  arbitrary  celling  on  the  appropria- 
tion be  removed  and  the  annual  appropria- 
tion be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  attainment  of  an  efficient  and 
effective  planning  program  in  that  area. 

If  the  draft  bill  is  enacted,  the  Congress 
would  nonetheless  still  retain  control  over 
the  extent  of  the  Investigation  activities  In 
Alaska  through  Its  appropriation  procedures. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely   yours, 

KENNirrHI  HOLVM, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  7803 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  9,   1955 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  August  9,  1955  (69  SUt.  618),  Is  amended 
by  striking  section  3  thereof  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  a  new  section  3  which  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


EKLUTNA  POWER  PROJECT  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1964 
the  Eklutna  power  project  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  severely  damaged  in 
the  Alaska  earthquake.  To  perma- 
nently repair  this  damage,  It  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  an  entirely  new  dam 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1'/^  million. 
The  total  earthquake  restoration  work 
amounted  to  nearly  $3  million. 

Unless  legislation  is  passed,  the  amount 
required  to  restore  the  project  to  its  pre- 
earthquake  condition  must  be  returned 
to  the  Government  through  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  power.  Power 
from  Eklutna  is  sold  to  the  electrical 
utilities  serving  the  largest  metropolitan 
and  fsistest  growing  area  In  Alaska — 
Anchorage.  Power  in  Alaska  Is  already 
high  compared  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  behind  the  earthquake 
reconstruction  was  that  the  economy  was 
to  be  restored  without  penalty.  Elimi- 
nating the  requirement  of  reimbursing 
the  Crovernment  on  the  Eklutna  project 
will  treat  this  facility  and  the  power  con- 
sumers in  the  same  manner  as  others 
involved  in  the  earthquake.  That  is 
what  my  bill  is  designed  to  do.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
other  body.  I  hope  that  these  bills  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H  R.   7804 
A   bill    to   provide   for   the   rehabilitation   of 

the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   the 
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total  sums  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  rehabilitation  of  the  Eklutna 
project,  Alaska,  from  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  March  27.  1964,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable and  nonreturnable,  and  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1950, 
as  amended. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE:  AN 
ANNIVERSARY  WE  SHOULD  NOT 
FORGET 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Eastern  Europe  is  most  fascinating  to 
the  student  of  history.  There  is  the 
swirling  pattern  of  dynastic  rivalries,  of 
the  rise  and  decline  of  empires,  and  of 
the  slow  accretion  of  strength  by  the 
rulers  of  Muscovy.  As  the  Russian  Em- 
pire gradually  tightened  its  gi-ip  on  out- 
lying territories  it  pursued  a  policy  of 
Russification.  All  subject  nationalities 
were  told  that  they  must  accept  Russian 
standards  and  Russian  beliefs.  Russia 
attempted  to  enforce  this  policy  through 
its  military  power  when  necessary.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  all  na- 
tional groups  which  suffered  imder  the 
Russian  heel  that  they  did  not  lose  heart, 
that  they  did  not  give  up  the  struggle 
to  maintain  their  national  identities. 
The  Byelorussians  have  a  place  of  honor 
in  that  distinguished  company. 

Byelorussia,  or  White  Russia,  is  north 
of  the  Ukraine,  east  of  Poland,  and 
southeast  of  Lithuania.  It  passed  under 
direct  Russian  rule  during  the  partitions 
of  Poland.  True  to  form,  the  Russians 
tried  to  stamp  out  the  Byelorussian  lan- 
guage and  usages  from  the  Orthodox 
Church.  This  form  of  religious  persecu- 
tion led  to  many  uprisings.  Byelorussian 
peasants  and  nobles  participated  in  the 
unsuccessful  Polish  revolts  in  1831  and 
1863,  With  the  failure  of  these  insurrec- 
tions the  Byelorussian  people  fell  back 
into  a  state  of  abject  misery. 

But  youth,  which  is  so  often  hopeful 
when  its  elders  lose  hope,  sustained  the 
flame.  In  1902  Byelorussian  students  in 
St.  Petersburg  established  a  Byelorussian 
Revolutionary  Party.  The  movement 
spread,  and  so  did  its  underground  ht- 
erature.  A  great  Byelorussian  cultural 
revival  took  place,  as  the  young  people 
began  to  show  the  world  something  that 
the  Czarist  government  did  not  want 
known,  that  the  Byelorussian  language 
was  not  merely  a  dialect,  but  the  tongue 
of  a  distinct  nationality. 

Byelorussians,  along  with  other  na- 
tional groups  living  under  czarist  re- 
pression, actively  participated  in  the 
1905  revolution.  During  World  War  I 
the  Germans  occupied  Byelorussia,  as 
they  were  to  do  a  generation  later.  The 
Germans  in  World  War  I  permitted  the 
use  of  Byelorussian  in  the  schools,  ac- 
cepted its  use  In  public  life,  and  gener- 
ally permitted  the  Byelorussians  more 
freedom  than  had  the  czars. 

With  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the 


collapse  of  the  Russian  armies,  the  Bye- 
lorussian patriots  saw  their  chance.  Yet 
they  did  not  trample  on  the  fallen  giant. 
All  they  asked  for,  at  first,  was  the  re- 
organization of  Russia  as  a  federated 
state,  with  Byelorussia  to  be  one  of  the 
autonomous  constituent  elements.  But 
the  Bolsheviks  were  not  interested.  This 
might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
communism  foiuid  no  support  among  the 
Byelorussians.  In  any  event,  the  Byelo- 
russians now  moved  forward  with  their 
own  organization.  An  All-Byelorussian 
Congress  was  established.  It  became  a 
constituent  a.ssembly,  pledged  to  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  The  Bol- 
sheviks recognized  the  threat  this  pre- 
sented to  their  plans,  and  broke  up  the 
Congress  by  force.  But  a  Rada  or  Coun- 
cil was  formed  from  the  membership  of 
the  Congress,  and  plans  for  a  Byelorus- 
sian National  Republic  were  pressed  for- 
ward. On  March  25.  1918,  this  Rada 
solemnly  proclaimed  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  new  government  made  significant 
advances  in  education,  culture  and  so- 
cial welfare.  It  obtained  recognition 
from  a  number  of  countries.  But  once 
the  Soviets  no  longer  had  to  worry  about 
German  armies  they  moved  to  retake 
Byelorussia.  When  hostilities  between 
Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  ended  in 
1921  the  Byelorussian  Republic  expired. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  has  controlled  the  af- 
fairs of  Byelorussia.  Byelorussians  suf- 
fered fearfully  in  the  collectivization  of 
1929-1931.  Of  course  the  Communists 
destroyed  all  traces  of  Byelorussian  cul- 
ture they  could  get  their  hands  on. 

Despite  these  depredations,  despite  the 
violation  of  their  heritage,  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  continue  steadfast  in  their 
faith — a  faith  in  their  identity,  and  a 
faith  in  their  democratic  ideals.  Those 
of  us  who  can  celebrate  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence Day  do  so  with  profound  ad- 
miration for  those  who  cannot. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  is  faced  with  three 
wars  of  significance.  There  is  the  mili- 
tary war  now  being  fought  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  a  poverty  war  being  fought 
across  the  Nation.  And  there  is  a  third 
war  that  will  call  upon  our  full  resources 
if  we  are  to  be  successful.  This  is  our 
continuing  war  upon  crime. 

The  leaders  of  crime  have  resorted  to 
every  modern  technique  to  further  their 
aims. 

Yet  our  law  enforcement  organizations 
are  not  even  equipped  with  the  educa- 
tional and  research  tools  with  which  to 
fight  on  an  equal  footing.  Far  too  often 
our  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting  efforts. 
There  is  no  standard  training  program, 
nor  even  a  central  training  institute. 


There  is  the  school  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  but  its 
facilities  are  limited. 

I  therefore  propose  the  Crime  Institute 
bill,  which  would  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice,  to  be  operated 
under  the  Justice  Department  and  head- 
ed by  a  Director  with  the  rank  of  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Our  State  and  local  governments  are 
desperate  in  their  need  for  such  an  in- 
stitute to  assist  their  law  enforcement 
agencies,  courts,  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crime. 

Specifically,  the  National  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  would  provide  grants- 
in-aid  to  States,  local  governments,  ixi- 
lice  departments,  judicial  agencies,  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  educational 
institutions  giving  them  the  means  to 
train  personnel,  survey  the  needs,  re- 
search equipment  and  methods  for  crime 
control,  and  to  improve  the  approaches, 
methods,  techniques,  research  into  the 
cause  of  crime,  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders 
and  for  developing  new  career  oppor- 
tunities in  these  fields. 

According  to  statistics  presented  in  the 
report  to  the  President  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  we  learn 
that  crimes  of  all  kinds  are  costing  $15.4 
billion  each  year,  plus  an  additional  S6 
billion  a  year  from  both  public  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  and 
private  costs  related  to  crime.  Public 
expenditures  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime  costs  us  each  year  $4  2 
billion. 

We  also  learn  that  the  average  yearly 
cost  of  maintaining  an  adult  offender  in 
a  Federal  or  State  prison  is  $1,966:  to 
maintain  an  offender  in  such  institutions 
as  county  and  city  jails  it  costs  $1,046 
a  year;  and  caring  for  a  juvenile  offender 
in  an  institution  costs  an  average  of 
$3,613  a  year. 

It  is  evident  that  our  present  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  not  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  crime,  and 
their  work,  even  though  dedicated  and 
conscientious,  is  inadequate. 

The  authorization  to  pay  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  would 
cost  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968;  $30  milhon  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970:  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessai-y. 

Compared  to  the  nearly  $24 '2  billion 
it  is  now  costing  us  in  crime,  enforce- 
ment, and  prevention  and  control,  this 
is  a  small  sum  indeed.  If  the  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  could  re- 
duce our  crime  costs  by  one  percentage 
point,  for  1  year,  it  would  have  more 
than  paid  for  the  cost  of  this  institute 
for  many  years  to  come. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
only  in  recent  years  that  a  broad  na- 
tional awareness  has  developed  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  extent  of  mental 
retardation.  After  many  years,  during 
which  only  private  resources — and  lim- 
ited ones  at  that — were  devoted  to  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  all  levels  of  government 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  this 
urgent  problem. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Branch  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Sei-\ice  administers 
a  wide  range  of  programs,  including 
special  projects  grants  to  expand  com- 
munity services  to  the  retarded,  grants 
to  encourage  new  methods  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  special  education 
assistance,  and  grants  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  Most  of  these 
programs  have  been  in  effect  only  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  their  full  Im- 
pact will  not  be  felt  for  some  time.  In 
addition,  only  limited  funds  have  been 
made  available  for  these  programs. 

The  statistics  of  mental  retardation 
are  illuminating:  of  every  30  retarded 
children  born.  25  can  be  educated  to  face 
up  to  the  challenge  of  modern  day  soci- 
ety and  become  contributing  members 
of  their  community;  another  four  can 
be  trained  to  take  care  of  their  personal 
needs  and  to  perform  simple  tasks  in 
sheltered  workshops.  Only  1  child  in  30 
must  be  institutionalized. 

In  my  view,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
challenge  of  mental  retardation  and  we 
must  not  delay  a  comprehensive  effort 
any  longer.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem, both  from  a  clinical  and  a  human 
point  of  view.  I  present  herewith  for  the 
Record  a  series  of  six  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Herald  Statesman,  March 
13  through  March  18,  1967,  a  daily  news- 
paper in  Yonkers,  NY.  These  fine  arti- 
cles were  written  by  two  Yonkers  moth- 
ers— Mrs.  Adrienne  Lleberman  and  Mrs. 
Phyllis  R.  Sandler.  Mrs.  Lieberman's 
3-year-old  mentally  retarded  son.  John, 
died  last  month.  Mrs.  Sandler  serves  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Yonkers  Lea- 
gue for  the  Retarded. 

The  authors  of  this  scries  are  to  be 
commended  for  a  poignant  and  percep- 
tive contribution  to  public  understand- 
ing of  what  mental  retardation  involves, 
and  the  Herald  Statesman  is  equally  de- 
serving of  praise  for  its  sponsorship  of 
the  following  articles: 

In  the  Shadows — You  Give  Your  Life  and 

SovL  TO  A  Child 

(By  Adrienne  Lleberman  and 

Phyllis  R.  Sandler) 

All  about  us  lurks  a  shadow — a  shadow 
which  creeps  unwanted  and  unknown  Into 
the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

No  respecter  of  race  or  creed.  It  spreads  it- 
self wantonly,  tearing  at  the  hearts  of  thoce 
it  strikes  and  at  the  others  who  must  watch 
helplessly. 

This  shadow.  Its  cause  almost  always  un- 
known, descends  upon  the  victims  in  the  very 
womb  and  ever  after  tenaciously  keeps  its 
grasp. 

This  fearful  thing  that  lurks  beyond  the 
vale  of  birth.itself,  bringing  with  it  lifelong 
heartbreak,  and.  in  many  cases  ostracism, 
is  the  story  of  retardation. 


Retardation,  according  to  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. Is  defined  as  a  delaying,  a  postpone- 
ment, a  hindrance.  To  retard  means  to  hold 
back,  to  defer,  to  move  slowly  ....  In  some 
cases,  not  to  move  at  all. 

What  then,  is  a  retarded  child?  Because 
most  parents  are  fortunate  in  having  nor- 
mal children,  they  can  never  understand 
the  heartbreak  and  frustration  of  having  a 
child  who  docs  not  grow.  All  life  is  based 
on  change  and  growth  and  when  a  parent  has 
to  watch  his  own  child  remain  the  same  for- 
ever, it  takes  a  piece  of  that  parent's  heart 
that  can   never  be   replaced. 

This  is  a  retarded  child.  A  child  whose 
entire  life  process  is  delayed,  postp>oned,  hin- 
dered. A  child  who  Is  always  waiting  to  grow 
up. 

From  the  moment  you  kr.ow  that  your 
child  Is  different  from  other  children,  you 
know  In  your  heart  someday  he  may  no 
longer  be  with  you  But  you  have  to  try. 
You  have  to  see  if  there  is  anything  you 
can  do  to  make  him  whole. 

You  give  your  life  and  soul  to  that  child 
and  you  are  not  sorry.  You  are  up  with  him 
every  night.  You  carry  him  and  protect 
him  and  teach  him  all  you  know.  And  you 
do  not  complain,  for  this  Is  the  choice  you 
must  make  ....  to  give  that  child  every 
opportunity  And  then,  for  some,  the  rea- 
lization dawns,  that  yours  is  the  one  in  33 
who  cannot  be  helped. 

No  matter  how  many  children  one  has, 
normal  and  ollierwise.  It  Is  still  a  great  hurt 
to  have  to  take  flesh  of  your  flesh  and  hand 
it  over  to  complete  strangers — strangers  who 
look  at  your  child  not  as  an  individual,  but 
as  one  more  mouth  to  feed  and  one  more 
diaper  to  change. 

"Who  will  love  my  child?"  you  ask.  "Who 
will  comfort  him  when  he  cries,  sing  to  him. 
play  with  him?"  Tou  can  never  forget  giv- 
ing birth,  holding  his  tiny  naked  body  and 
seeing  physical  perfection.  You  cannot  for- 
get the  days  and  weeks  and  years  of  striving 
for  the  impossible.  And  yet.  the  hopes  and 
dreams  you  had  for  this  child  must  now  be 
laid  aside.  You  are  full  of  guilt  and  anger. 
"Why  did  It  happen  to  my  child?"  you  ask. 
"Why  did  it  happen  to  me?" 

Traditionally,  the  biggest  enemy  of  the 
retarded  has  been  Ignorance;  the  kind  of 
Ignorance  which  passed  judgment  that  men- 
tal retardation  was  a  curse  on  the  household 
In  which  it  existed.  Today  we  are  coming 
to  terms  with  ourselves  and  are  growing 
more  adult  In  facing  our  responsibilities. 

Shame  has  no  place  in  anyone's  feelings 
for  these  children.  It  is  being  realized  today 
that  they  are  not  less  human  for  being 
incomplete  or  Imperfect.  If  their  capacities 
are  limited,  their  right  to  full  attainment 
of  limited  abilities  is  not.  They  are  stiU 
children  and  deserve  as  much  love,  attention 
and  growth  as  they  can  master. 

Medicine  has  now  found  more  than  200 
causes  of  retardation,  but  not  enough  to 
stop  the  birth  of  30  retardates  in  every  1,000 
births. 

Some  of  the  prenatal  causes  are:  German 
measles  contracted  by  the  mother  during  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy;  excessive 
use  of  X-rays  and  drugs  during  pregnancy: 
the  RH  blood  factor  Incompatability  and 
Injuries  to  the  brain  before  or  during  birth. 

In  Westchester  County  alone  there  is  a 
potential  of  27.000  retarded  bas°d  on  popu- 
lation figures.  Of  these,  Yonkers  clalma 
6.000. 

During  the  early  years  retardation  can  be 
caused  by  measles  encephalitis;  brain  in- 
flammation due  to  a  high  fever  and  an  hered- 
itary body  chemistry  error  which  causes  an 
over  amount  of  an  amino  acid  ;n  the  system 
known  as  Pku.  If  not  detected  and  treated 
early,  this  imbalance  causes  retardation 
during  the  first  year. 

Several  other  chemical  Imbalances  which 
can  cause  retardation  are  now  able  to  be 
detected  and,  if  treated  early  enough,  can 
prevent   damage. 


One  of  the  newest  evaluations  given,  which 
can  be  helpful  in  determining  a  baby's  over- 
all condition.  Is  the  "Apgar  Score,"  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Virginia  Apgar.  Made  wltliin 
60  seconds  after  birth,  it  determines  by  the 
heart  rate,  respiration,  muscle  tone,  reflexes 
and  color,  the  general  condition  of  the  in- 
fant. This  is  often  the  first  indication  as  to 
whether  further  testing  should  be  done. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  determining 
mental  retardation  Is  the  inability  of  many 
parents  to  admit  to  themselves  that  their 
child  Is  less  than  normal.  Each  child  is  the 
parents'  link  with  past  and  future.  Re- 
tardation destroys  progress,  breaking  that 
connection.  A  retarded  child  is  a  hope 
crushed,  a  magnificent  work  of  art  de- 
formed. Therefore,  it  cannot  be  stress'.-d 
often  enough,  that  the  earlier  the  condition 
is  diagnosed,  the  easier  it  is  to  help  the  child. 

Today  there  are  some  private  and  public 
clinics,  equipped  to  diagnose  these  children 
and  evaluate  their  future  potential. 

Of  every  30  retarded  children  born,  25  can 
be  educated  to  face  life  as  contributing  in- 
dividuals, hard  working  and  productive 
members  of  the  community.  Another  four 
out  of  this  30  are  considered  trainable.  This 
means  they  can  be  taught  to  care  for  their 
personal  needs  and  perform  simple  tasks  in 
sheltered  workshops.  That  leaves  only  one 
out  of  30  who  must  be  institutionalized  and 
given  full  custodial  care.  We  must  remem- 
ber tliat  the  great  majority  of  retarded  per- 
sons are  neither  physically  deformed  nor 
socially  unacceptable,  and  therefore  should 
be  trained  and  educated  to  support  them- 
selves and  live  useful  lives. 

While  public  schools  are  beginning  to  as- 
sume some  of  the  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing these  children,  they  are  not  equipped  to 
give  them  the  complete  and  extensive  train- 
ing required.  What  is  desperately  needed 
are  more  facilities  where  we  can  care  for 
those  who  cannot  care  for  themselves,  teach 
those  who  have  the  potential  to  become 
hardworking  citizens,  and  establish  diag- 
nostic clinics  and  research  laboratories  where 
scientific  discoveries  can  someday  end  the 
needless  heartbreak  of  bearing  a  less  than 
perfect  child. 

Last  year  a  bill  was  enacted  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  to  build  11  institu- 
tions throughout  the  state.  One  such 
school  is  proposed  for  Westchester  County, 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  the  mentally 
retarded  are  receiving  any  formal  education. 
As  yet,  no  site  has  been  selected. 

Not  only  does  the  afflicted  child  need  the 
support,  comfort  and  educational  facilities 
of  the  community,  but  so  do  his  parents  and 
his  sisters  and  his  brothers.  Parents  must 
be  helped  to  accept  retardation  as  a  disease, 
which  carries  no  more  stigma  than  polio  or 
a  rheumatic  heart. 

Just  as  the  polio  victim  can  be  rehabili- 
tated and  the  heart  victim  can  be  helped  to 
contribute,  though  restricted,  so  the  retarded 
child  will  be  able  to  reach  his  full  growth 
potential  with  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. 

His  sisters  and  brothers  must  learn  that 
they  need  not  hide  their  heads  in  shame. 
You  know  that  their  brother  can  be  helped 
and  will  do  your  utmost  to  bring  him  out 
of  the  shadows  and  into  the  sunlight  .  .  . 
where  every  child  belongs. 

In  the  Shadows — Why  Does  Retardation  Hrr 

My  Child? 

(By     Adrienne    Lleberman    and    Phyllis    R. 

Sandler) 

Why  does  retardation  strike  my  child  and 
not  yours;  the  boy  upstairs  and  not  the  girl 
next  door? 

To  find  the  answer  to  this  question  we 
contacted  Dr.  Myron  Wlnick,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  at  CorneU  Medical  School 
and  director  of  the  Birth  Defects  Clinic  at 
New  York  Hospital. 

Here,  under  the  auspices  of  the  March  of 
Dimes,  a  team  operation  has  been  established 
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to  evaluate  the  condition  of  a  child  and  in 
many  cases,  help  him  to  achieve  his  greatest 
functional  potential. 

According  to  Dr.  Wlnick,  50  per  cent  of 
the  patients  in  a  typical  pediatric  ward  are 
there  because  of  some  birth  defect.  At  New 
York  Hospital  they  specialize  In  children 
with  multiple  birth  defects,  because  here  is 
wliere  the  training  of  their  particular  medical 
terjn  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  March  of  Dimes  sponsors  more  than  70 
such  clinics  throughout  the  United  States. 
Each  is  geared  to  a  specific  program,  which 
utilizes  every  capacity  of  its  particular  team. 

When  a  child  is  taken  to  the  clinic  at  New 
York  Hospital,  he  is  first  evaluated,  given  a 
broad  battery  of  tests;  Physical  neurological 
and  psychological. 

A  history  Is  taken  of  the  child  and  his 
problem  along  with  as  complete  a  family 
background  as  p>osslble. 

Tliis  includes  not  only  the  genetic  back- 
ground but  the  environmental  one  as  well. 
Every  established  test  is  made,  regardless  of 
how  apparent  the  problem  may  be,  because, 
as  Dr.  Wlnick  explained  "it  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe If  you  missed  something  that  could 
be  cured." 

Each  child,  to  Dr.  Wlnick,  is  an  individual 
and  a  human  being,  not  just  a  hospital  chart 
or  a  technical  problem.  This  personal  in- 
volvement, so  apparent  to  one  not  directly 
affected,  is  a  blessing  to  the  parents  of  an 
afflicted  child.  They  know.  Just  by  speaking 
with  him,  that  their  child  will  receive  not 
only  the  medical  care,  but  the  sincere  in- 
terest of  a  truly  dedicated  man. 

Dr.  Winick's  team  deals  mostly  with  the 
multiple  handicapped  child.  When  they 
evaluate  a  child  and  discover  he  has  only  one 
birth  defect,  such  as  a  neurological  disorder 
not  affecting  motor  ability,  he  is  then  re- 
ferred to  the  pediatric  neurological  depart- 
ment at  New  York  Hospital  or  to  another 
facility  dealing  with  his  specific  problem. 

Dr.  Wlnick  discussed  three  areas  of  mental 
retardation:  Phenylketonuri  (PKU).  the 
Downs  Syndrome,   and   Hydrocephaly. 

PKU  Is  one  of  the  first  metabolic  disorders 
discovered  which  causes  retardation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  one  in  eight  cases  of 
retardation  was  so  caused. 

"Was  so  caused"  is  an  important  statement. 

In  1965  New  York  State  passed  a  bill  mak- 
ing It  a  law  that  every  hospital  must  perform 
the  Guthrie  Test  on  all  newborn  Infants  be- 
fore discharging  them.  The  Guthrie  Test 
measures  the  level  of  an  amino  acid,  phenyl- 
aline,  in  the  bloodstream.  Should  an  over 
amount  of  phenylallne  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  system,  it  becomes  toxic  to  the 
brain  and  causes  severe  mental  retardation. 

Since  the  advent  of  this  testing  program, 
more  than  40  cases  of  PKU  have  been  dis- 
covered and  placed  under  proper  treatment. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  operation  has  been 
less  than  the  cost  to  the  state  for  the  life- 
time institutionalization  of  only  one  child. 

Because  of  scientific  strides  in  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  now  possible  by  carefully  control- 
Ing  the  protein  intake  of  the  Infant  to  main- 
tain a  proper  chemical  balance  and  avoid  the 
heartbreak  of  needless  retardation.  But 
maintaining  this  balance  is  not  a  simple  pro- 
cedure, for  while  trying  to  decrease  phenyl- 
allne. the  diet  must  also  be  able  to  Increase 
another  amino  acid  necessary  to  proper  func- 
tion. The  lack  of  thl-.  substance,  known  as 
tyrosene,  is  the  reason  why  PKU  children  are 
fairer  in  complexion  than  their  parents  and 
other  siblings.  Special  clinics  have  been  set 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  assure 
the  maintenance  and  constant  readjustments 
necessary  to  bringing  about  a  normal  future 
for  these  children. 

There  are  families  today  with  two  PKU 
children:  one  severely  retarded,  bom  before 
the  cause  and  possible  cure  were  known, 
born  too  soon.  Side  by  side  grows  the  sibling 
who  has  the  same  condition  but  Is  undergo- 
ing treatment,  consisting  not  only  of  a  low 
phenylallne  diet  but  also  hope,  the  hope  of  a 
normal  active  life. 
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It  will  become  more  and  more  Important  as 
these  treated  children  grow  to  adulthood 
and  in  the  normal  course  of  events  marry 
and  have  children  of  their  own.  to  maintain 
the  strictest  supervision  of  these  tests.  The 
saving  of  even  one  life  Is  certainly  worth  a 
few  moments  of  every  doctor's  time. 

Another  cause  of  retardation  is  Downs 
Syndrome,  also  known  as  Mongolism.  Here 
is  a  child  who  cannot  be  hidden;  a  child 
whose  condition  is  readily  apparent  to  the 
untrained  eye  because  of  the  physical  symp- 
toms which  in  almost  all  cases  accompany 
the  mental  ones. 

This  syndrome  Is  characterized  by  a  broad 
short  skull,  flat  wide  nose,  thick  short  hands 
and  feet  and  almond  shaped  eyes.  These 
children  did  not  have  a  more  than  teenage 
life  span  before  the  discovery  of  antibiotics 
because  of  their  susceptibility  to  upper  res- 
piratory Infections  and  congenital  heart 
disease.  Now  a  person  with  Downs  Syn- 
drome can  live  to  be  40,  50  and  even  60  years 
of  age. 

Contrary  to  previous  belief,  these  children 
are  not  all  severely  retarded,  and  range  in 
intellectual  ability  all  the  way  up  the  scale 
to  near  normal.  An  Increasing  number  of 
Downs  Syndrome  patients  are  now  being 
reared  at  heme  and  attending  special  educa- 
tion classes  in  public  schools.  They  then  go 
on  to  work  in  sheltered  workshops,  establish- 
ing themselves  as  productive  members  of 
society. 

Recent  genetic  studies  have  found  that 
people  with  Downs  Syndrome  have  a  47 
chromosome  count,  as  opposed  to  the  normal 
count  of  46.  Tests  can  now  be  made  in 
families  where  Mongolism  has  occurred  to 
predict  the  chances  of  any  future  Incidence 
of  this  disease.  It  was  stated  in  the  Lancert, 
a  London  Medical  publication,  "these  dis- 
coveries and  research  now  being  done  on 
chromosomes  are  the  first  fruits  of  a  tech- 
nical advance  which  may  revolutionize 
human  genetics." 

As  opposed  to  Downs  Syndrome  and  PKU, 
Hydrocephaly  is  not  a  genetically  caused 
form  of  retardation.  Dr.  Wlnick  explained 
that  this  condition  Is  caused  when  there  is 
too  much  cerebral  spinal  fluid  for  the  central 
nervous  system  to  handle.  Swelling  occurs 
at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  which.  In  the 
newborn  child,  is  the  head. 

The  first  step  In  diagnosing  Hydrocephaly 
is  to  evaluate  the  cause.  TTie  condition 
may  be  due  to  a  block  In  the  passage  of  nor- 
mal spinal  fluid  or  It  may  be  due  to  an  over 
production  of  this  same  fluid.  When  the 
head  is  enlarging  only  a  little  too  rapidly,  the 
patient  is  very  carefully  watched  and  checked 
weekly. 

Some  hydrocephalic  conditions  will  arrest 
themselves  before  any  major  damage  can  be 
done  to  the  brain.  Therefore,  it  Is  a  matter 
of  medical  Judgment  as  to  when  and  if  a 
shunt  operation  is  necessary. 

While  the  shunt  itself  is  only  a  simple  tube 
of  plastic,  it  is  In  most  cases  a  great  deal 
more.  It  Is  the  passport  to  a  lifetime  of 
normalcy. 

The  shunt  operation  entails  placing  a  plas- 
tic tube  with  a  valve  leading  from  a  ventri- 
cle in  the  brain  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  This  produces  a  drainage  system  for 
the  excess  spinal  fluid.  Revisions  must  be 
made  in  the  shunt  until  the  child  is  three 
years  of  age  due  to  normal  growth  processes. 
Sometimes  the  doctor  will  try  to  clamp  the 
shunt  to  see  if  the  child  can  function  on  his 
own,  because  a  spontaneous  arrest  often 
takes  place  when  the  condition  is  due  to  an 
overproduction  of  fluid.  However,  if  the 
hydrocephaly  is  due  to  an  obstruction,  there 
will  be  a  permanent  need  for  the  shunt.  This 
In  no  way  reduces  the  patient's  chance  for  a 
normal  life. 

Shunting  Is  not  as  simple  a  procedure  as  It 
may  sound.  Often  an  infection  will  set  in 
and  the  shunt  will  have  to  be  removed  and 
replaced.  At  other  times  It  may  become 
plugged  and  need  to  be  flushed.  No  matter 
how  difficult  this  treatment  seems,  it  is  cer- 


tainly worthwhile  when  one  realizes  what 
the  end  results  are.  Hydrocephalic  children 
who  have  been  treated  prove  to  be  average 
and  even  above  average  Intelligence.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and 
Albert  Einstein  were  all  spontaneously  ar- 
rested hydrocephalics. 

Research  continues  in  all  phases  of  retard- 
ation. Even  with  all  the  dedicated  work  now 
being  done,  most  of  its  causes  are  still  un- 
known. Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
medicine  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
cf  why  my  child  and  not  yours;  why  the 
boy  upstairs  and  not  the  girl'  next  door? 

By  finding  the  answer  we  will  have  begun 
to  lift  the  shadow. 

In  the  Shadows — What  Doors  Ake  Open  fob 
Retarded  Children? 

(By  Adnenne  Lleberman  and  Phyllis  R. 

Sandler) 
Where  does  a  parent  turn  when  he  is  told, 
"Your  child  can  no  longer  live  In  our  world?" 
What  doors  are  open   to  him? 

There  are,  throughout  the  United  States, 
many  privately  run  Institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  The  cost  ranges  from  ap- 
proximately $2,000  to  tlO.OOO  per  year.  Some 
of  these  homes  are  partially  subsidized  by 
religious  organizations  and  adhere  to  a  non- 
sectarian  admittance  policy. 

But  how  many  can  afford  even  (2.000  a 
year  for  the  lifetime  maintenance  of  only 
one  member  of  their  family? 

Not  many  of  us  can  alTord  so  great  a  bur- 
den. 

What  then.  Is  available  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  parents  faced  with  this  problem? 

There  are  no  public  facilities  within  the 
boundaries  of  Westchester  County.  There 
are  in  existence  three  state  facilities  for  the 
retarded  at  the  Wlllowbrook  State  School 
on  Staten  Island.  Letchworth  Village  In 
Rockland  County  and  Wassaic  State  School 
at  Wassaic.  Not  one  of  these  is  less  than 
an  hour's  driving  distance  away. 

After  a  waiting  fjerlod  of  nine  to  18 
months,  it  Is  here  the  child  of  our  commu- 
nity must  go.  Because  of  overcrowded  con- 
ditions, children  under  6  are  not  accepted 
unless  their  cases  can  be  classified  as  ex- 
treme emergencies. 

Once  accepted,  what  happens  to  your 
child?  Is  he  left  to  vegeUte?  Is  he  given 
minimum  personal  and  therapeutic  care  or 
will  he  receive  maximum  physical  care  as 
weU  as  someone  to  love  him? 

In  some  cases,  he  will  be  left  to  vegetate, 
receiving  only  his  barest  personal  needs,  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  caliber  of  the  staff.  In 
others,  he  will  receive  therapeutic  care  for 
the  same  reason:  and  in  the  most  Ideal  case, 
he  will  receive  love  as  well. 

But  with  the  growing  waiting  lists  of  chil- 
dren and  the  unavaUability  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, conditions  cannot  possibly  Improve. 
These  three  institutions  accept  children  from 
every  county,  city  and  township  In  the  state. 
Westchester  County  alone  has  a  potential 
of  27.000  retardates.  Only  a  percentage  of 
these  will  have  to  be  institutionalized  but 
this  percentage,  when  added  to  those  who 
must  be  Institutionalized  from  other  com- 
munities, results  in  an  astronomical  total. 
This  is  an  lmp>ossible  number  to  be  handled 
by  three  facilities  alone. 

Though  overcrowded  and  understaffed, 
some  sections  of  the  state  schools  are  trying 
to  give  the  very  best. 

Working  with  the  very  young  children, 
one  state  physician  has  found  he  cannot  ac- 
cept as  gospel  the  psychological  evaluation 
accompanying  the  child  upon  admittance 
While  it  is  true  that  the  basic  I.Q.  potential 
cannot  be  raised,  most  children  entering 
have  never  had  any  experiences  to  which  they 
can  relate. 

Many  of  these  children  have  never  before 
received  any  attention,  other  than  a  bottle 
at  feeding  time  and  a  pacifier  for  the  rest  of 
their  waking  hours.  The  motivation  here 
is  to  give  them  some  emotional  experiences 
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and  then  see  what  can  be  done  and  how  far 
they  can  go. 

Each  new  arrival  must  Indicate  on  his  own 
what  he  can  do.  regardless  of  his  evaluation 
and  what  he  has  done  before.  In  many  cases 
a  custodial  child  may  begin  to  show  signs  of 
becoming  trainable  and  a  trainable  may  ad- 
vance to  the  educable  level.  This  Is  not  be- 
cause his  I.Q.  has  suddenly  blossomed,  but 
because  his  potential  was  never  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  most  Important  link  in  reaching  a 
retarded  child,  according  to  this  doctor.  Is 
not  the  medically  trained  technician,  who 
may  see  the  child  only  once  or  twice  a  day, 
nor  the  pediatrician.  He  in  normal  circum- 
stances sees  the  child  even  less  often,  since 
his  harried  day  must  Include  the  care  of  at 
least  200  children. 

The  most  important  link  to  this  child  Is 
the  attendant.  This  girl,  trained  only  In  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  her  Job.  feels  her  way 
along  with  each  of  these  children,  learning 
from  her  experiences  with  them  and  giving 
the  most  important  Ingredient,  tender  loving 
care. 

She  becomes.  In  fact,  the  mother  substitute 
to  the  child.  The  doctor's  approach  Is  based 
on  the  reaction  of  these  trained  attendants. 
They  will  tell  him  that  Johnny  Is  showing 
signs  of  response  or  that  Mary  seems  to  want 
to  crawl.  It  la  then  the  doctor  recommends 
whatever  therapy  is  Indicated  to  help  them 
along  the  way. 

At  this  state  school,  there  Is  an  educa- 
tional system  based  on  the  three  R's;  not 
reading,  "rltlng  and  "rlthmetlc,  but  routine, 
repetition  and  relaxation  the  most  important 
rules  In  handling  a  retarded  child. 

Once  this  system  has  been  established, 
nothing,  not  even  a  visit  from  the  parents, 
should  be  allowed  to  Interfere.  Difficult  as 
It  may  be  to  accept,  the  parent  becomes  the 
child's  guest  and  the  school  becomes  his 
home.  Because  of  this  necessary  transfer- 
ence of  dependence,  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
many  parents  feel  hurt  and  rejected. 

They  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
while  Johnny  Is  still  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant things  In  their  lives,  they  can  no 
longer  be  the  most  Important  thing  In  his. 
They  need  not  give  him  up;  they  need  not 
forget  him;  for  he  will  always  be  their  child. 
But  this  readjustment  is  very  Important  to 
his  well  being. 

Here  Johnny  has  established  a  sense  of  be- 
longing and  any  break  In  his  routine  will 
upset  his  feelings  of  security. 

Finding  the  proper  personnel  to  staff  these 
Institutions  Is  extremely  dlflicult.  Trained 
technicians,  nurses  and  doctors  are  very  hard 
to  come  by  but  the  most  difficult  position  to 
fill  Is  that  of  the  personal  attendant;  for  the 
quality  of  mercy  Is  not  trained,  it  is  Inborn 
and  cannot  be  simulated. 

"The  acceptance  of  these  children  Is  much 
greater  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago  .  .  . 
when  it  happens  to  somebody  else."  This 
statement,  made  by  the  doctor,  clarifies  the 
main  reason  for  the  shortage  of  sympathetic 
personnel.  Some  Institutions  are  trying  to 
train  their  own  patients  to  assist  In  the 
training  of  others  less  fortunate  than  they. 
Most  Institutionalized  persons  rarely  develop 
enough  self-confidence  to  live  In  the  outside 
world. 

But  the  contributions  they  can  make  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  state  school  should  not 
be  minimized.  Many  retarded  persons  are 
sensitive  and  compassionate.  Without 
knowing  why.  they  seem  to  recognize  the 
sameness  that  binds  them  together  and  word- 
lessly pass  the  message,  "Here  Is  my  hand, 
let  me  help  you." 

When  the  son  of  one  of  the  authors  was 
placed  In  WUlowbrook  State  School,  she  and 
her  husband  were  emotionally  upset  even 
though  they  had  been  prepared  for  this  in- 
evitable moment.  They  tried  very  hard  to 
keep  themselres  under  control. 

They  sat  with  young  John  In  the  nursery 


waiting  room  and  had  noticed  several  mildly 
retarded  young  men  walking  In  and  out  of 
the  building,  obviously  helping  wherever 
they  could. 

As  one  passed  by,  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
came  toward  Johnny.  He  patted  the  baby's 
cheek  ever  so  gently  and  asked,  "What  Is  the 
baby's  name?" 

"John."  she  replied. 

"Is  he  coming  to  live  with  us?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  he  asked. 

"Not  very  happy."  she  replied. 

Then,  with  childlike  innocence,  he  turned 
to  her  and  said,  "Don't  cry.  I'll  buy  you 
a  present." 

She  can  never  forget  that  young  man  and 
his  most  poignant  phrase.  In  his  limited 
way.  he  was  telling  her,  "I  understand." 

While  unable  to  handle  the  very  young, 
these  people  do  work  well  with  those  on  the 
nursery  and  elementary  level.  Here  they  are 
able  to  help  the  teacher  or  therapist  com- 
municate with  the  younger  child.  Acting 
as  older  brothers  and  sisters,  they  take  those 
who  are  ambulatory  out,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  school,  for  fresh  air  and  recreation. 

In  this  way,  even  the  Institutionalized 
trainable  person  becomes  a  contributing 
member  of  society. 

In  our  society  today  there  are  a  growing 
number  of  other  people  who  also  need  the 
feeling  of  being  wanted.  Whereas  the  older 
person  in  ancient  civilization  was  revered 
and  respected.  In  our  country  he  Is  often 
pushed  aside  and  begins  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  outlived  his  usefulness. 
Here  we  have  two  groups  made  to  feel  alien; 
the  retarded  because  they  are  different,  the 
aged  only  because  they  are  old.  Due  to  this 
need  for  love,  each  has  much  to  offer  the 
other. 

In  those  programs  where  the  two  groups 
have  been  brought  together,  the  aged  com- 
ing In  as  volunteer  grandparents,  amazing 
results  have  taken  place.  Not  only  do  the 
children  thrive,  but  the  senior  citizens  re- 
ceive In  return  the  love,  the  respect  and  the 
satisfaction  which  makes  this  truly  their 
Golden  Age. 

This  type  of  completely  dedicated  and  co- 
ordinated teamwork  Illustrates  what  can  be 
done  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  concerned. 

With  understanding  and  compassion  from 
the  community,  the  gates  of  the  state  Insti- 
tution need  not  bar  the  rays  of  sunlight 
from  reaching  those  who  live  mostly  in  the 
shadows  of  retardation. 

In    the    Shadows — Many    Parents    of    Re- 
tardates Seem   Blimd  to  Naked  Truth 

(By  Adrlenne  Lleberman  and  Phyllis  R. 
Sandler) 

Mary  has  Downs  Syndrome,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  as  Mongolism.  She  has  almond 
shaped  eyes,  a  short  stubby  neck  and  can- 
not always  maintain  her  balance.  Mary  Is 
retarded. 

Johnny  Is  sandy-haired  and  has  lots  of 
freckles.  He  runs  and  plays  and  seems  to 
dance  through  life.  But  sometimes  Johnny 
finds  It  hard  to  keep  up  with  his  friends. 

Often  when  they  read  a  story  In  school, 
Johnny  does  not  seem  to  understand.  His 
teachers  say  he  daydreams  and  that  his  at- 
tention span  Ifl  limited. 

What  they  do  not  realize  Is  that  Johnny 
hlmaelf  Is  limited.  For  Johnny  too,  may  be 
a  retiirded  or  braln-lnjured  child. 

There  are  among  us  the  so-called  slow 
learners — the  children  who  do  not  excel  In 
school;  who  cannot  keep  up  with  their  peers. 
They  become  antagonistic  or  withdrawn, 
both  in  class  and  at  home.  Tliey  are  un- 
happy with  themselves  and  frustrated,  be- 
cause they  cannot  understand. 

These  children  may  appear  to  be  as  normal 
as  you  and  I.  and  they  are  .  .  .  except  In 
certain  situations  with  which  they  haven't 
the  ability  to  cope. 


Many  parents  refuse  to  face  the  issue. 
While  outwardly  protesting  their  acceptance 
of  the  facts,  they  are  Inwardly  striking  out 
at  the  very  hand  which  tries  to  offer  them 
help.  They  accept  the  knowledge  that  their 
child  Is  falling  and  must  repeat  a  grade,  but 
In  insisting  that  he  do  so,  they  are  uncon- 
clously  showing  their  denial  that  anything 
organic  can  possibly  be  the  cause. 

Often  the  cause  is  environmental,  an  ex- 
tended Illness  or  a  temporary  upset  at  home 
Often  It  Is  not. 

When  the  teacher  has  consulted  with  the 
parent  and  no  visible  reason  can  be  found, 
they  should  not  hesitate  to  have  the  child 
evaluated.  He  may  need  to  be  placed  in  a 
special  class,  geared  to  the  slow  learner. 
Here  he  can  excel  and  not  having  to  com- 
pete unfairly  with  children  who  learn  at  a 
faster  pace,  he  will  be  able  to  take  pride  In 
himself  and  In  his  work  and  'Will  no  longer 
feel  Inferior. 

For  the  parent  of  the  educable  or  train- 
able retardate  the  question :  "Who  will  teach 
my  child?"  becomes  all  Important.  It  Is 
necessary  for  him  to  understand  what  pro- 
fessional training  Is  needed,  where  and  how 
It  Is  available,  on  a  basis  most  advantageous 
to  his  particular  child. 

Robert  Hanson,  director  of  Special  Edu- 
cation for  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Services,  second  supervisory  district, 
known  throughout  the  state  as  "BOCES" 
had  an  answer  to  his  question. 

"BOCES  II"  covers  27  public  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  Southern  Westchester, 
servicing  retarded,  brain  injured,  handi- 
capped and  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Many  small  cities  and  towns  find  It  Impos- 
sible to  set  up  a  specialized  program  for  each 
of  these  groups.  Therefore,  "BOCES"  has 
been  established  as  a  cooperative  public  edu- 
cation system  to  which  each  town  contrib- 
utes in  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  chil- 
dren sent  from  their  area. 

Once  a  child's  need  for  special  classes  Is 
Identified,  admission  to  "BOCES"  Is  re- 
quested by  his  local  school  district.  Here, 
the  special  education  staff  meets  with  the 
child  and  his  parents.  They  then  re- 
evaluate him  for  proper  placem.ent  and  as- 
similation into  the  "BOCES"  program.  A 
counselling  service  to  help  parents  accept 
and  understand  the  situation  Is  also  pro- 
vided, because  the  problem  of  accepting  a  re- 
tarded child  Is  often  as  difficult  to  his  own 
parents   as   It   Is  to   the   community. 

Basic  philosophy  for  handing  the  train- 
able retardate  Is  that  there  Is  no  advantage 
In  placing  this  child  In  a  regular  public 
school  building.  While  education  Is  man- 
dated, training  should  be  provided  under 
different  environmental  conditions. 

This  type  of  curriculum  Is  needed  to  pre- 
pare these  children,  for  their  future  dally 
living  cannot  be  set  up  in  a  public  school 
environment. 

•  BOCES  "  has  established  a  training  school 
for  retarded  children  at  Rye  Lake  Campus 
in  North  Castle. 

Each  classroom  Is  equipped  speciflcnlly  for 
the  pupils  using  its  facilities.  There  is  a 
kindergarten  arrangement  for  the  very 
young,  where  expansion  of  services  Is  now 
going  on.  Not  only  Mr.  Hanson,  but  most 
educators,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
younger  the  child  is  when  he  starts  receiving 
specialized  training,  the  more  he  can  be 
helped. 

There  are  also  classrooms  for  older  stu- 
dents, where  the  emphasis  Is  placed  on  dally 
living.  Those  who  will  never  be  able  to  do 
the  normal  newspaper  words  which  will  be 
Important  to  them.  Stop,  go,  entrance,  exit, 
toilet,  men  women;  all  these  simple  words 
we  take  for  granted.  They  are  also  taught 
how  to  travel  and  navigate  In  traffic. 

A  special  area  In  one  classroom  held  a 
small  supermarket.  Foods  were  arranged 
where  they  would  most  likely  be  found  In  a 
regular  store  and  a  checkout  counter  was  in- 
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eluded.  This  gives  the  students  practical 
experience  in  selecting  foods,  as  well  as  the 
proper  handling  of  cash. 

Across  the  'way  there  Is  one  building  that 
was  more  of  an  efficiency  apartment  than  a 
schoolroom.  There  was  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished living  room  area,  a  complete  bedroom 
and  kitchen  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
pliances. 

Older  students  in  this  class  go  through  the 
dally  chorea  of  keeping  a  home;  cleaning, 
making  beds,  preparing  foods  and  launder- 
ing. They  do  not  learn  home-care  skills, 
they  live  them. 

In  still  another  building  there  Is  a  simu- 
lated sheltered  workshop.  It  Is  completely 
equipped  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  the  time  when  they  will  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept a  position  In  a  community  sheltered 
workshop. 

Unlike  the  trainable  retardate,  the  edu- 
cable retardate  belongs  in  the  normal  public 
school  system.  Although  his  dally  academic 
curriculum  must  be  adjusted  to  a  slower 
pace,  he  can  function  In  other  school  pro- 
grams with  the  rest  of  the  students. 

These  are  the  people  he  will  eventually 
work  with  In  the  everyday  business  world  and 
If  he  is  not  allowed  to  learn  the  give  and 
take  of  our  society  during  his  formative 
years,  it  will  be  that  much  more  difficult  to 
teach  him  to  do  so  later  on  In  life.  Even  our 
so-called  normal  children  must  learn  through 
personal  association  ■with  others  how  to  ad- 
just to  the  world  we  live  in. 

Pupils  16  years  of  age  or  over  are  eligible 
for  a  work-study  program.  They  are  evalu- 
ated according  to  their  maturity,  health 
status,  and  vocational  aptitudes  and  then 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a 
program  involving  half  a  day  in  classroom 
activities  and  half  a  day  In  practical  and  gain- 
ful employment. 

The  teacher  checks  all  of  the  qualifications 
needed  for  the  Job.  She  then  observes  the 
student  on  the  Job,  enabling  her  to  plan  his 
half  day  school  curriculum  to  tie  In  with  his 
Job  experience. 

This  type  of  individual  planning  Is  not 
limited  to  the  work-study  program  alone. 
On  every  level  of  the  "BOCES",  system,  the 
participating  members  (teachers,  counsellors, 
pschologists  and  clinicians)  meet  at  least 
once  a  week  to  discuss  a  child's  individual 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  to  make  plans 
for  his  future  progress. 

To  stimulate  the  sensory  experiences  Is 
most  Important  In  teaching  the  retarded. 
Because  of  this,  at  Rye  Lake  Campus  there 
are  plans  to  establish  small  farms  and  gar- 
dens, where  children  will  be  able  to  feed  and 
play  with  the  animals  and  learn  the  feel  of 
the  earth  by  planting  and  harvesting  their 
own  crops.  Here  they  will  come  to  under- 
stand the  wonders  of  nature  through  their 
tactile  experiences. 

When  a  child  begins  to  see.  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  wonderous  cycle  of  life;  birth, 
growth,  and  even  deeth.  he  begins  to  form 
a  concept  of  his  own  place  In  the  universe. 
He  can  then  be  taught  to  understand  his 
relationship  to  God. 

There  are  many  religious  classes  now  being 
given  in  churches  and  synagogues,  geared 
especially  to  the  retarded  child's  capabllltlee. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  these  priests, 
ministers  and  rabbis  see  a  previously  lost 
child  come  before  them,  to  receive  confirma- 
tion and  communion  with  a  God  who  has 
created  him,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  his 
image. 

In    the    Shadows — Sheltered     Workshops 
Train  Retardates  Into  Wage  Earners 
(By  Adrlenne  Lleberman  and 
Phyllis  R.  Sandler) 
Schooling  alone  cannot  give  the  retarded 
child  the  complete  education  needed  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  wage  earner  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Once  he  has  reached  the  age  of  21,  the 
public  school  system  washes   Its  hands  of 


any  further  responsibility.  Now  the  par- 
ents of  this  young  adult  are  faced  with  a 
very  grave  problem. 

Is  he  going  to  sit  around  In  front  of  a 
television  set  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  Is 
there  somewhere  he  can  go  to  learn  how  to 
be  a  wage  earning  and  tax  paying  member 
of  society? 

If  he  remains  at  home,  he  also  remains  a 
constant  financial  and  emotional  burden 
upon  his  parents.  The  financial  burden, 
having  been  borne  this  long,  can  very  pos- 
sibly be  continued.  The  emotional  one  can- 
not. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  we  do  not 
outlive  our  children.  We  want  to  know 
that  our  children  are  established  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves  when  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  care  for  them.  So  do  the 
parents  of  a  retarded  child. 

If  he  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  time  when 
they  will  no  longer  be  with  him,  he  needs 
the  training  that  a  Sheltered  Workshop  can 
give.  A  Sheltered  Workshop  is  a  place  where 
the  young  adult  can  be  trained  in  occupa- 
tions geared  to  his  mental  and  vocational 
aptitudes.  Here  under  simulated  working 
conditions  he  becomes  not  only  a  trainee, 
but  a  wage  earner. 

Being  a  wage  earner  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  accomplishment  and  self-esteem. 

The  largest  Sheltered  Workshop  in  the 
county  is  located  at  White  Plains.  A  visit 
to  this  workshop  is  truly  an  eye-opening  ex- 
perience. Here  approximately  120  young  men 
and  women  are  being  taught  how  to  relate 
to  each  other  and  to  the  outside  world. 

Proud  of  themselves  and  their  accomplish- 
ment, they  greet  each  visitor  with  warmth 
and  friendliness.  They  are  eager  to  show  you 
what  they  are  doing  and  patiently  explain  to 
the  uninitiated  how  It  Is  done.  Surpris- 
ingly, some  of  the  operations,  which  require 
manual  skill,  are  extremely  intricate. 

For  example,  a  group  of  boys  were  work- 
ing on  a  government  contract  the  day  we 
visited.  They  were  doing  precision  work  on 
equipment  which  will  eventually  be  used 
in  the  building  of  airplanes  and  obviously 
doing  it  well. 

At  another  table  a  less  advanced  group  of 
trainees  were  busy  packaging  flairs  and 
others  were  assimilating  packages  of  screws 
to  be  sold  as  a  unit  In  hardware  stores.  All 
of  these  operations  are  known  as  "piece  work" 
and  the  workers  are  paid  according  to  the 
amount  that  each  one  does. 

Since  most  of  these  young  adults  will  be 
going  into  industries,  where  they  will  punch 
in  and  punch  out  each  day,  a  time  clock  has 
been  set  up  at  the  workshop.  Here  each 
worker  is  responsible  for  the  mechanical 
timing  of  his  work  day.  These  time  cards 
are  later  used  in  preparing  the  pay-roll  for 
those  who  are  working  on  an  hourly  wage 
scale. 

In  a  hallway  outside  this  factory  set-up,  a 
group  of  boys  was  painting  and  plastering  the 
walls  with  maintenance  men  who  were  also 
trainees.  This  particular  group  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  maintenance  and  decora- 
tion in  the  building. 

The  structure  which  houses  this  workshop 
is  an  ancient  one  and  In  fact,  has  been  con- 
demned for  urban  renewal  in  the  near  future. 
Having  previotisly  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, offices  had  to  be  sectioned  off  and 
buUt. 

All  of  this  work  was  done  by  the  building 
maintenance  staff.  Even  the  smallest  re- 
pair is  left  to  this  team.  If  there  is  a  cracked 
window  pane  it  is  not  repaired  until  one  of 
the  retardates,  being  trained  to  notice  these 
things,  sees  it  and  reports  that  replacement 
is  in  order. 

Many  of  these  young  men  who  were  so 
trained  have  gone  on  to  maintenance  Jobs 
in  hospitals  and  factories,  when  they  were 
ready  and  the  Jobs  were  available.  The 
only  upsetting  factor  to  us  was  that  not 
enough  Jobs   are  open  to   these  boys. 

Though    fully   trained,    they   often   must 


wait  until  a  Job  Is  offered.     Because  of  the 

lack  of  understanding  in  the  community  of 
what  these  young  retardates  are  capable  of, 
Job  availability  is  llnaited.  If  the  boys  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  outside  business  world, 
they  must  remain  in  the  Sheltered  Workshop, 
taking  up  a  place  that  could  be  filled  by  a 
new  trainee. 

In  the  printing  shop  workers  handle  mail- 
ings, again  on  a  sub-contracting  basis,  for 
many  small  business  firms  and  charitable 
organizations.  They  also  do  some  of  the 
printing  for  advertisements  and  bulletins 
and  publish  their  own  newspaper,  which  is 
sent  out  to  all  members  of  Leagues  for  the 
Retarded  in  W'estchester  County,  keeping 
them  informed  as  to  what  new  and  interest- 
ing Etiides  are  being  made  in  this  field. 

In  the  Workshop  cafeteria,  run  by  and 
for  the  students,  future  restaurant  workers 
are  trained,  not  only  In  the  menial  tasks  of 
washing  dishes  and  scrubbing  floors  but  also 
in  the  actual  preparation  and  serving  of  food. 
The  cashier's  counter,  was  manned  by  a 
young  retarded  girl,  who  totaled  each  tray, 
took  cash  and  gave  change.  The  tables  were 
set  to  perfection,  napkin  and  fork  to  the 
left  and  knife  and  spoon  to  the  right  of  the 
plate.  Glasses  sparkled  and  on  every  staff 
table   sat   a   floral   centerpiece. 

Staff  and  guests  are  not  expected  to  wait 
upon  themselves,  but  are  seated,  handed 
printed  menus,  and  served  by  the  cafeteria 
personnel.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  cafe- 
teria a  retardate  himself,  presented  us  with 
a  souvenir  of  our  visit.  This  was  a  com- 
plete set  of  menus  for  the  entire  month. 
They  not  only  prepare  the  foods  but  do  the 
ordering  and  purchasing  as  well. 

The  lunch  was  delicious  and  tastefully 
served. 

Directly  across  the  hall  from  the  cafeteria. 
a  complete  laundry  set-up  has  been  estab- 
lished. Here,  the  uniforms  used  by  the  cafe- 
teiia  trainees  are  washed  and  ironed  by 
other  trainees.  It  is  in  this  laundry  complex 
that  young  women  are  taught  to  use  wash- 
ing machines,  driers,  mangles  and  irons. 
They  do  such  a  good  Job  that  they  now  run 
a  little  business  of  their  own. 

Charging  by  the  piece,  they  do  laundry 
for  some  of  the  boys  who  live  in  the  nearby 
"Halfway  House".  A  "Halfway  House"  Is  a 
place  of  residence  for  many  retardates  whose 
families  are  no  longer  alive.  Here  they  live 
in  comfortable  surroundings  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  supervision,  while  support- 
ing themselves  by  working  either  in  the 
Workshop  or  in  the  community. 

Recreational  facilities  are  also  offered  to 
the  members  of  a  Sheltered  Workshop. 
Every  Tuesday  evening,  from  seven  to  9  pjn,. 
a  canteen  is  held  in  the  chapter  building. 
The  young  people  learn  to  socialize  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fun  and  gaiety.  On  Friday 
nights,  there  is  a  swimming  program  at  the 
"Y".  This  is  very  important,  not  only  so- 
cially, but  physically.  These  youngsters 
often  do  not  get  the  proper  exercise,  l>ecause 
there  are  so  few  of  these  recreational  facili- 
ties open  to  them. 

The  object  of  a  Sheltered  Workshop  is 
twofold.  It  prepares  the  retardate  who  vnll 
eventually  be  able  to  Uve  and  work  in  the 
outside  community  and  gives  occupational 
training  and  a  feeling  of  self-respect  to  the 
young  p>erson  who  will  always  need  the 
security  of  a  sheltered  facility. 

The  Workshop  we  visited  serves  as  the 
center  of  an  operation  which  has  several 
offshoots  scattered  throughout  Westchester 
County.  These  satellite  workshopis  axe  lo- 
cated mostly  in  small,  out  of  the  way.  stores 
and  can  accommodate  eight  to  16  trainees  at 
a  given  time.  All  told,  there  are  only  about 
200  young  adults  registered  in  this  program. 
It  is  not  enough. 

With  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
can  be  helped  still  sitting  at  home,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  learn,  this  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. To  really  help  these  people  more  Is 
needed:   more  funds,  more  facilities,  more 
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teachers,     more    volunteers     and    more     Job 
opportunities. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  on  this  potential  labor 
force,  a  great  many  of  them  will  eventually 
have  to  be  Instltutionaltzed  at  the  taxpayers 
exf>ense.  With  a  smaller  amount  of  tax  dol- 
lars, these  same  yount;  men  and  women  can 
be  trained  to  become  taxpayers  themselves. 

In    the    Shadows — St.\te    Complex    Would 

Help  Retarded  Leave  World  of  Shadows 

I  By  Adrlenne  Lleberman  and  Phyllis  R. 
Sandler  1 

There  comes  a  time  In  the  search  for 
knowledge,  when  emotions  can  no  longer  be 
denied  When  you  sit  and  cry.  shedding 
tears  over  your  own  normal  children:  crying 
for  the  heartbreak  of  all  mothers  everywhere, 
who  cannot  know  the  Joys  that  you  have 
known:  the  perfection  of  both  mind  and  body 
which  you.  by  luck  alone,  have  drawn  In  the 
lottery  of  life. 

Because  life  Itself  Is  a  gamble,  being  born 
without  a  handicap  la  truly  a  prize.  It  has 
become  custom,  when  winning  first  prize  In 
a  charitable  raffle,  to  donate  back  to  the 
cause  a  percentage  of  the  monetary  value  of 
that  prize. 

It  does  not  seem  too  great  a  donation  to 
give  of  ones  self  In  helping  the  cause  of  those 
who  have  been  less  fortunate.  It  is  for  this 
reason  the  community  should  stand  ready  to 
accept,  support,  and.  when  Indicated,  en- 
force needed  reforms;  not  only  the  commu- 
nity of  Tonkers  or  Westchester  but  the  en- 
tire Community  of  Man 

As  stated  earlier  In  this  series,  a  State 
School  Is  as  present  proposed  for  Westchester 
County.  It  will  be  a  part  of  a  program, 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
allowing  for  a  total  of  11  State  Institutions. 
As  yet.  no  site  has  been  announced  In  West- 
chester. Other  facilities,  which  come  under 
the  State's  Mental  Hygiene  Department,  are 
being  built  at  break-neck  speed. 

Facilities  have  been  needed  by  the  re- 
tarded for  a  far  longer  period  of  time  and 
must  l>e  established   immediately. 

With  every  passing  day  we  are  losing  the 
chance  to  educate  possible  taxpayers  in  our 
community.  A  retarded  person  does  not  call 
attention  to  himself  by  committing  crimes 
against  society.  The  pleas  of  his  parents 
are  often  Ignored. 

How  then  Is  he  going  to  get  help?  He 
hasn't  the  capacity  to  murder  and  steal.  He 
does  have,  the  capacity  to  learn  as  much  as 
his  potential  will  allow.  Who  will  accept 
him?  Many  communities  refuse.  Our  com- 
munity does  not. 

Wherever  we  traveled  during  the  writing 
of  these  articles  we  met  people  who  were 
ready  to  open  their  arms  and  their  hearts  to 
any  type  of  facility  for  the  retarded.  Wc 
have  received  telephone  calls  asking  if  we 
would  like  a  list  of  volunteers;  former  teach- 
ers and  nur.ses,  who  offer  their  services  to 
work  with  the  retarded.  If  such  facilities 
were  to  be  established  here. 

There  is  also  a  proposal  before  the  State 
Legislature  at  this  time,  for  a  group  of  "hos- 
tels" to  be  built  throughout  the  state.  These 
would  be  for  the  educable  retardates  who  will 
be  working  In  the  community  and  In  need 
of  a  minimum  amount  of  services  to  man- 
age on  their  own.  We  prefer  to  call  these 
"hostels"  residential  hotels,  for  this  Is  ex- 
actly what  they  would  be 

What  the  experts  Intervlwed  say  our  com- 
munity and  every  other  community  of  its 
size  needs  and  needs  now.  Is  not  only  an  In- 
stitution or  a  single  "hostel."  but  a  State 
Complex. 

Here  could  be  built  the  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  custodial  child,  close  enough 
for  his  parents  to  visit  with  him.  At  the 
present  moment  many  parents  whose  chil- 
dren should  be  institutionalized  are  keeping 
them  at  home  because  they  cannot  make  the 
two    hour    Irlp    to    such    an    institution    &a 


Wassalc.  where  it  is  now  estimated  there  are 
1,000  Westchester  residents  under  custodial 
care. 

The  public  school  system  Is  trying  to  edu- 
cate all  children.  But  as  we  well  know,  pub- 
lic school  facilities  are  crowded  and  haven't 
enough  room  for  even  the  normal  child. 

A  state  complex  would  Include  training 
school.  Not  only  those  In  residence  would 
attend  but  also  out-students;  trainable  re- 
tarded children  from  all  over  the  County 
could  be  bussed  In  for  a  regular  school  day, 
learning  as  much  .as  they  can  In  a  non-com- 
petitive atmosphere.  They  could  then  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  live  among  the 
normal,  having  been  taught  in  this  special 
school  how  to  adjust  to  the  outside  world  and 
yet  not  having  to  pit  themselves  against  It. 

Another  area  of  this  complex  would  be  set 
aside  f<ir  a  completely  sheltered  workshop, 
where  the  trainable  retardate,  having  com- 
pleted his  schooling,  can  work  in  a  protective 
atmosphere. 

A  diagnostic  clinic  would  also  be  a  neces- 
sary feature  Here  parents  could  bring  any 
child  in  need  of  an  evaluation.  The  medical 
stuff.  In  this  type  of  complex,  would  be  able 
to  give  the  finest  evaluation,  because  this 
team  would  consist  of  people  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  care  and  study  of  only  one 
problem   .  .   .  that  of  retardation. 

Fiimllies  where  retardation  is  found  are 
In  need  of  counselling  to  help  them  accept 
and  understand.  Instead  of  approaching  the 
problem  of  retardation  as  a  whole,  each  fam- 
ily member  wonders  how  It  will  affect  him 
personally.  There  should  be  an  opportunity 
In  the  counseling  area  of  this  diagnostic 
clinic,  for  families  to  come  together  and 
Jointly  discuss  their  problems.  Psychologists 
feel  that  the  families  of  the  retarded  have 
much   to  offer  each   other. 

The  "hostel,"  or  Residential  Hotel,  could 
also  be  located  on  the  same  tract  of  land. 
Here  the  educated  retardate,  who  works  out- 
side the  community,  would  be  able  to  find 
not  only  the  small  amount  of  services  he 
needs  to  help  him  but  would  also  have  avail- 
able the  recreational  facilities  which  are 
today  so  desperately  lacking  In  our  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  not  proposed  that  this  Complex  be 
one  tremendous  building.  This  Is  the  very 
horror  experts  are  trying  to  get  away  from; 
the  sterile  atmosphere  of  not  only  a  num- 
bered building  but  a  numbered  child  as  well. 

It  win  take  careful  and  precise  planning 
to  establish  all  of  these  facilities  on  an  In- 
dividual and  yet  cooperative  basis,  on  one 
common  piece  of  ground.  Such  acreage  Is 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  To  realize  this 
dream,  land  must  be  set  aside  now. 

As  soon  as  land  on  which  to  build  this 
Complex  is  obtained,  the  search  can  begin 
for  the  trained  technicians  to  staff  It.  There 
are  now  available  many  scholarships  for 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  going  into  the 
field  of  retardation.  These  scholarships  must 
be  more  widely  publicized  so  that  more  and 
more  young  men  and  women  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  personal  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  bring  light  into  a 
shadowed  world  Is  the  great  Incentive  bring- 
ing young  teachers  Into  this  field  today. 

Training  scholarships  for  practical  nurses 
are  also  available.  In  fact,  such  a  Training 
School  could  be  established  on  the  site  of  a 
state  Complex.  Girls  trained  here  would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  In  this  area  of  nursing. 

Retardation  must  be  faced  as  a  problem 
that  Is  here  to  stay.  Until  the  day  that  re- 
search finds  the  answer  and  the  cure  to 
every  cause  of  this  affliction,  we  must  plan 
for  all  the  Johnnies  and  Marys  who  continue 
to  be  born.  Faultless  and  Innocent  they 
enter  our  world  and  we  must  make  a  place 
for  them. 

"What  do  they  want  from  me?"  you  say. 
"How  much  do  they  think  I  can  do?  I  am 
only  one  person." 


It  is  all  the  "ones"  standing  side  by  side 
who  have  made  this  country  strong;  who 
have  faced  every  adversity  together. 

All  the  "ones"  standing  side  by  side  be- 
come the  twos,  the  tens,  the  hundreds,  the 
thousands  and  then  the  millions  who  pio- 
neered our  frontiers,  built  our  railroads  and 
fought  for  our  freedom. 

Standing  side  by  side  the  "ones"  can  win 
any  battle.  Including  the  battle  of  retarda- 
tion and  lift  the  shadow  of  misery  which 
surrounds  It. 


AMERICAN  ECONOMY  THREATENED 
BY  ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  release  of  $440  mil- 
lion in  previously  frozen  Federal  high- 
way construction  and  public  works 
funds  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  grave  error. 
This  step  was  but  the  latest  in  a  series  ol 
economic  actions  by  the  administration 
that  seem  so  vacillating  and  inconsist- 
ent as  to  be  incoherent. 

Until  recently,  the  administration  has 
been  moving  to  counter  inflationary 
pressures  caused  in  large  part  by  our 
huge  and  still-mounting  defense  ex- 
penditures. In  my  view,  the  threat  of 
inflation  continues  to  be  a  very  real  one. 

Last  fall,  the  Congress  was  asked  to 
suspend  the  business  investment  tax 
credit  and  did  so  as  an  anti-inflation 
move.  In  conjunction  with  that,  the 
administration  withheld  substantial 
funds  in  the  public  works  area,  a  step  I 
thought  was  salutary.  But  it  also  re- 
duced its  requests  for  funds  for  vital 
social  programs  such  as  education, 
mental  health  and  manpower  training, 
and  I  believed  then  and  do  now  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  The  President  also  pro- 
posed a  6-percent  income  tax  surcharge 
as  a  further  attempt  to  slow  down  the 
economy,  and  I  feel  that  this  would  be 
an  unfair  and  unwise  tax.  But  it  would 
at  least  be  consistent  with  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  curb  inflation. 

Now  we  find  the  administration  taking 
action  to  spur  the  economy  by  restoring 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  releasing 
highway  and  public  works  funds  as  if  the 
economy  were  threatened  by  recession, 
and  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  press 
for  the  tax  surcharge  as  if  inflation  were 
the  major  threat.  This  course  is  difBcuIt 
to  fathom.  Not  only  is  it  inconsistent, 
but  it  has  the  net  effect  of  placing  the 
burden  of  supporting  Government  pro- 
grams even  more  heavily  on  the  poor  and 
on  middle  income  families  who  can  least 
afford  it.  while  giving  relief  to  business 
firms  at  a  time  when  profit  margins  are 
reaching  unprecedented  peaks. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  our 
economy  expanding.  We  must  do  so  to 
meet  the  gigantic  requirements  imposed 
by  a  military  effort  in  'Vietnam  which  is 
approaching  $2  billion  a  month,  while 
continuing  necessary  domestic  programs 
and  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employ- 
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ment.  That  is  why  I  supported  restora- 
tion of  the  business  investment  tax  credit 
last  week. 

But  at  a  time  of  severe  economic  strain 
when  vital  social  programs  are  being 
jeopardized,  to  embark  on  a  public  works 
spending  spree  seems  nonsensical.  Mas- 
sive public  works  programs  are  helpful 
during  periods  of  recession  when  a  fal- 
tering economy  needs  artificial  stimulus, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  heap  these  coals 
on  the  inflationary  fires  already  fed  by 
huge  defense  outlays. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  advice 
of  Columbia  University  Prof.  Arthur 
Burns,  president  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  who  warned  re- 
cently that — 

A  significant  part  of  our  scarce  resources  Is 
being  devoted  to  projects  of  marginal  or  even 
doubtful  value. 

Certainly,  $440  million  worth  of  high- 
way construction  and  public  works  must 
be  considered  of  marginal  value  under 
current  economic  conditions.  If  appro- 
priate priorities  are  not  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  challenge  should  be 
met  by  Congress. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
everywhere  in  the  world  have  a  natural 
inborn  desire  for  freedom,  liberty,  and 
independence.  Forty-nine  years  ago, 
on  March  25, 1918,  the  Byelorussians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate and  proper  for  us  to  manifest 
to  the  peoples  of  all  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  their  just  aspirations.  Byelo- 
russia unfortunately  is  one  of  those  cap- 
tive nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Byelorussia  is 
a  different  nation  than  Russia,  although 
now  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  was  in  the  ninth  century 
when  the  Byelorussians  began  to  aflSrm 
their  existence  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  with  an  official  language  and  cul- 
ture of  their  own.  Since  that  time,  the 
pages  of  history  were  filled  with  accounts 
of  intrigues,  wars,  and  international 
wrongdoing,  and  Byelorussia  was  but  a 
pawn  of  the  then  powerful  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Although  some  16  million  ethnic  Byel- 
orussians attempted  to  form  their  own 
nation  in  1918,  their  independence  was 
short  lived.  Despite  great  sacrifices,  the 
new  state  was  unable  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence against  the  onslaught  of 
overwhelming  Red  Bolshevik  forces  and 
is  today  a  mere  vassal  state  within  the 
structure  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Union. 
The  godless  Russians  conquered  that 
land  by  means  of  force  and  stark  terror, 
an  example  of  their  cruel  methods  may 
oe  cited  that  during  a  short  period  in 
1937,  over  13,000  innocent  Byelorussian 
people  were  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the 


Red  soldiers.  The  sturdy  Byelorussians 
are  still  suffering  under  the  ruthless  re- 
gime of  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny 
ordered  and  maintained  by  the  Kremlin 
overlords. 

Byelorussians  are  living  under  condi- 
tions of  cruel  persecution  and  ethnic 
discrimination.  The  Soviet  Russian 
Government  is  continuing  the  oppression 
of  religious  life  of  all  denominations  in 
Byelorussia  by  harassing  all  believers 
and  forcing  the  closing  of  churches.  The 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  July 
26,  1966,  created  a  Ministry  for  Protec- 
tion of  Public  Order  and  several  days 
later  created  a  Ministry  of  Education 
for  the  entire  U.S.S.R.  In  this  manner, 
Russia  is  slowly  taking  away  all  func- 
tions from  the  Byelorussians  and  other 
non-Russian  republics  until  they  will 
exist  only  as  a  memory  and  an  all-but- 
forgotten  episode  in  history. 

By  noting  this  day  we  emphatically 
say  "No."  Byelorussia  will  not,  shall  not, 
and  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  remarks 
made  by  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  will  supply  the  needed  strength 
and  hope  to  the  brave  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  encour- 
age them  in  their  spiritual  resistance 
against  Communist  slavery. 


SCIENCE  RECOGNIZES  CONGRESS- 
MAN EVINS'  ABILITY  AND  IM- 
PORTANCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  which  was  foimded  in 
1848,  is  the  largest  general  scientific  or- 
ganization in  existence.  When  it  speaks 
through  its  publication,  Science,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice.  In  fact.  Science  is  one 
of  the  world's  most  quoted  publications — 
both  in  scientific  literature  and  in  the 
daily  press. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
able  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins, 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
February  17,  1967,  issue  of  that  authori- 
tative publication.  I  was  most  pleased 
to  not€  that  article  stated  that  those  who 
observed  Representative  Evins'  first 
year's  performance  as  chairman  of  the 
important  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations seemed  agreed  that  he  is 
reasonable  and  well  informed.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  is  a  man  of  consid- 
erable fairness  and  commands  respect.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
share  with  me  the  pleasure  to  know  that 
Representative  Evins,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  has  received  this  recog- 
nition which  he  merits  in  full  measure. 

Believing  it  would  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  but  to 
the  general  public  as  well,  I  include 
this  article  in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 


|F*rom  Science  magazine.  February  1967] 

RepresentatU'e  Joe  Evins:    NSF  and  NASA 

Get  a  New  Master  of  Finance 

(By  Luther  J    Carter  i 

Among  the  custodians  of  the  vaults  from 
which  cash  is  passed  out  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  community  is  a  little-known 
Southern  congressman  whose  power  and  in- 
fluence are  on  the  rise.  He  is  Representative 
Joe  L  Evins.  of  Tennessee's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  an  area  which  irwithout  city 
slickers  except  for  those  who^appen  to  be 
passing  through.  ; 

During  his  two  decades  A  a  member  of 
the  House,  Evins  has  seen  d€ath.  defeat,  and 
retirement  remove  many  of  the  elders  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  seniority  system's 
upper  reaches,  where  the  light  is  better  and 
the  levers  of  power  are  within  grasp.  This 
inexorable  attrition  is  the  ally  of  all  those 
who  survive.  Last  year,  his  20th  in  Congress. 
Evins.  at  55.  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices,  replacing  the  late  Albert 
Thomas  of  Texas,  the  benevolent  despot  of 
finance  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
NASA,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD),  the  regulatory  commis- 
sions, and  numerous  other  agencies.  As 
chairman,  Evins,  a  Southern  moderate,  will 
be  important  to  the  fund-seekers,  though 
whether  he  will  become  as  Important  as 
Thomas  is  uncertain. 

The  reason,  of  course,  why  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  are  so  important  is  that 
they  tend  to  be  semi-autonomous  in  relation 
to  the  parent  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
relatively  few  appropriations  decisions  made 
in  subcommittee  are  reversed  by  the  House 
itself. 

The  control  Thomas  exercised  over  the 
subcommittee  was  unusual  even  on  a  con- 
gressional scene  In  which  domineering  chair- 
men have  by  no  means  been  rare.  Agency 
officials  marveled  at  Thomas'  grasp  of  budg- 
etary detail  and  were  never  complacent  dur- 
ing his  aggressive,  incisive  Interrogatons 
Evins  has  been  given  good  marks  so  far  by 
his  Appropriations  Committee  colleagues,  but 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  more  time  must  elapse 
before  his  qualities  can  be  assessed.  This 
is  particularly  true  inasmuch  as  Thomas  was 
such  an  overshadowing  figure  that  Evins.  as 
well  as  most  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, remained  obscure 

The  new  chairman  is  taking  over  at  a  some- 
what inauspicious  moment.  As  the  result 
of  Republican  gains  in  the  November  elec- 
tions, the  Independent  Officers  Subcommittee 
has  been  enlarged  from  a  seven-  to  a  ten- 
man  body  and  Its  Ideological  complexion  has 
become  distinctly  more  conservative.  Evins 
may  find  himself  outvoted  if  he  tries,  as  a 
Democratic  loyalist,  to  deal  generously  with 
some  of  the  more  controversial  administra- 
tion programs,  such  as  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless,  on  any  committee  the  chair- 
man tends  to  be  the  most  important  mem- 
ber, at  least  until  seniority  leads  to  senility. 
His  authority  is  buttressed  by  custom  and 
congressional  folkways.  Evins.  still  in  the 
prime  of  middle  age.  is  reputed  to  have 
plenty  of  political  savvy  and  his  Influence 
over    appropriations    should    be   substantial 

In  his  first  year  as  chairman.  Evins  did 
little  to  cause  surprise  except  for  his  decision 
to  kill  NSF's  Mohole  project  (Science  13  May 
1966).  which  had  become  an  increasingly 
costly  endeavor  to  study  the  earth's  deep 
crust  and  mantle  Previously.  Mohole  had 
been  spared,  very  fxjssibly  because  the  con- 
tractor responsible  for  building  the  deep-sea 
drilling  rig  was  located  in  Houston.  Chairman 
Thomas's  own  political  base.  Rendering  a 
Judgment  that  many  scientists  found  dis- 
couraglngly  flip  and  imprecise.  Evins  told  the 
House  that  "this  Is  not  the  time  to  expend 
huge  Eimis  of  money  to  dig  a  hole."  He  said 
the  cost  of  Mohole  might  go  as  high  as  $115 
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million.  A  common  surmise  among  scien- 
tists, however,  was  that  the  summary  trial 
and  execution  of  Mohole  was  best  explained 
as  a  defiant  blow  at  Thomas,  the  departed 
Xather-flgure 

However  much  some  may  deplore  the  Mo- 
hole deci.slon.  there  seems  no  reason  to  think 
that  Evlns  tends  toward  unexpected  or  er- 
ratic behavior.  Those  who  observed  him  in 
his  first  year's  performance  as  chairman  seem 
agreed  that  he  was  steady  and  workmanlike. 
His  manner  was  less  Jarring  to  witnesses 
than  that  of  Thomvus.  who  never  let  agency 
officials  forget  that  he  had  once  been  a  prose- 
cuting attorney.  The  Thomas  method  was 
to  probe  for  weak  spots  in  an  agency's  budget 
rather  than  to  scrutinize  the  whole  thing. 
"Evlns  made  a  systematic  survey  of  our 
budget."  an  agency  otBclal  told  Scieiuc. 
"He  seemed  reixsonable  and  well-informed 
and  there  was  no  bombast." 

The  Idea  of  Evlns.  or  even  of  a  Thomas,  be- 
ing really  "well  Informed"  about  the  budgets 
and  programs  of  more  than  20  agencies,  some 
of  them  quite  large.  Is  one  which  some  peo- 
ple find  hard  to  accept.  Moreover,  Evlns 
has  responsibilities  on  committees  other 
than  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee. Public  policy  governing  science  and 
technology  Is  by  no  means  one  of  his  domi- 
nant concerns.  Understanding  Congrats,  the 
pedestrian — and  partly  ghost-written — book 
Evlns  published  a  few  years  ago,  discusses 
Congress'  relations  with  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies but  scarcely  mentions  any  of  the  sclen- 
tilic  agencies  except  AEC,  which  Is  discussed 
largely  in  connection  with  AEC's  controver- 
sial and  abortive  "Dixon-Yates"  contract. 
By  that  contract,  as  one  recalls,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  bought  relatively  high- 
price  power  from  a  private  combine,  instead 
of  having  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
add  to  its  capacity  to  produce  lower-price 
power  for  sale  to  AEC. 

The  fact  that  Evlns'  attention  Is  neces- 
sarily divided  among  a  great  many  Interests 
and  duties  might  pose  less  of  a  problem  If  his 
subcommittee  staff,  which  consists  of  two 
professionals,  was  larger  and  less  ab.sorbed 
In  routine.  Some  thought  occasionally  has 
been  given  to  splitting  up  the  Independent 
Offices  subcommittee  and  creating  a  new  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  on  science  budg- 
ets. But  committee  chairmen  seldom  yield 
much  of  their  Jurisdiction  gladly,  and  Evlns 
seems  certain  to  resist  should  any  serious 
propo.sals  to  split  his  subcommittee  be  made. 
He  Indicates  that  his  Is  as  much  a  supporter 
of  science  as  the  next  man.  Perhaps  under- 
standably, however,  he  Is  not  willing  to  be 
pinned  down  on  such  questions  as  whether 
he  shares  the  view  some  scientists  hold  that 
federal  support  for  basic  research  should 
grow  by  more  than  15  percent  a  year.  The 
record  does  clearly  show  that  Evlns  Is  among 
the  increasing  number  of  congressmen  who 
want  federal  support  for  research  and  de- 
velopment spread  more  broadly.  His  own 
district   has  several   developing  universities. 

Whether  Us  working  methods  are  truly 
searching  or  not,  the  subcommittee  plays 
with  sums  impressive  even  to  an  Ibn-Saud. 
When  Evlns  presented  the  Independence  Of- 
ficers appropriation  bill  to  the  House  in  May, 
he  had  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  bedrock  con- 
servative and  senior  Republican.  Frank  T. 
Bow  of  Ohio,  who  commended  Evlns  on  an 
"excellent  Job"  In  cutting  almost  $306  mil- 
lion from  budget  requests  totalling  $14.3  bil- 
lion. Bow  said  he  would  not  propose,  as 
he  usually  does,  a  5-percent  cut  In  the  sub- 
committee bin. 

The  fact  is.  however,  the  subcommittee 
had.  on  the  average,  cut  the  requests  by  only 
about  2  percent,  which  will  never  qualify 
Evlns  for  the  economizers'  hall  of  fame. 
Evlns  usually  supports  major  administration 
programs.  He  has  close  ties  to  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  and  other  House  leaders.  Unlike 
many  Southern  congressmen  who  frequently 
wander  off  the  Democratic  reservation  to 
consort  with  Republicans,  Evlns  Is  what  some 


of  his  Dixie  colleagues  disparagingly  refer  to 
as  a  "leadership  man." 

Although  he  has  taken  on  more  and  more 
the  look  of  a  team  player  as  his  seniority  and 
committee  responsibility  have  Increased. 
Evlns  seems  to  have  decided  long  ago  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn:  "To  get  along,  go  along  "  For  in- 
st.iiice.  In  1949.  during  his  third  year  In 
Congress.  Evlns  heeded  the  leadership's  urg- 
ing by  voting  to  recommit  for  further  study 
a  biu'renmrming  the  b.slc  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  Evlns  favored  but 
whicli  the  House  leaders  wanted  dr-istically 
revised.  Allhouirh  his  vote  displeased  some 
of  his  more  conservative  constituents,  he  had 
accommodated  the  leadership  on  a  largely 
procedural  matter  without  doing  violence  to 
ins  conscience. 

His  votes  In  1961  and  later  years  to  bring 
the  House  Rules  Committee  under  closer 
leadership  control  also  set  Evins  apart  from 
the  majority  of  his  Southern  colleagties. 
These  gestures  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Just  as  Evins  has  helped  the  House  leaders, 
the  leadership  has  helped  him,  in  ways  big 
and  small. 

For  example.  Evins  is  now  in  hi.s  third  year 
as  chairman  of  .Speaker  McCormack's  patron- 
age committee.  This  committee  keef)s  track 
of  the  patronage  Jobs  on  Capitol  Hill,  which 
members  hand  out  to  friends  and  constitu- 
ents, deserving  or  otherwise.  As  head  of 
this  obscure  but  not  insignificant  committee, 
Evlns  is  able  to  do  favors  for  his  colleagues. 
"Yfjii  not  only  have  a  constituency  in  your 
district,  but  also  a  constituency  among  yotir 
colleagues."  he  observes.  "A  lot  of  votes  are 
cast  on  a  personal  basis."  (Evins  knows  how 
to  get  the  maximum  political  mileage  from 
his  own  patronage.  For  Instance.  Instead  of 
appointing  sons  of  constituents  to  come  to 
Washington  to  serve  1  or  more  years  as  House 
pages,  as  many  congressmen  do.  Evlns  ap- 
points his  pages  to  serve  only  1  month. 
Usually,  this  Is  long  enough  for  the  lads 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Speaker  and  not  too 
long  for  them  to  become  cynics.  They  return 
to  Tennessee  to  Join  the  ever-growing  army 
of  stalwart  Evlns  supporters  and  political 
workers.) 

Evlns  often  h;\s  been  able  and  willing  to 
go  along  Willi  the  leadership  on  substantive 
as  well  as  procedural  issues.  In  the  middle- 
Tennessee  district,  largely  a  region  of  farms, 
villages,  and  small  towns,  the  liberal  spirit 
of  such  figures  as  Andrew  Jackson  and  Cor- 
dell  Hull  has  not  been  entirely  crowded  out 
by  the  ethos  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  country-club  locker  room. 

Since  the  early  1930's  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  provided,  in  east  Tennessee, 
a  continuing  demonstration  of  federal-state- 
and-local  collaboration  In  regional  planning 
and  development.  Moreover,  possibly  be- 
cause Negroes  make  up  only  a  small  part  of 
the  population  In  most  of  the  district,  politics 
there  have  been  much  freer  of  racial  over- 
tones than  the  politics  of  many  congressional 
districts  In  the  South.  This  alone  has  given 
Evins  a  freedom  In  legislative  matters  that 
he  cx)Uld  not  possibly  have  had  If  racist 
politics  had  prevailed.  In  some  Southern 
districts  the  conservative  elements  in  control 
have  managed  to  convince  many  white  voters 
(and  possibly  themselves)  that  every  pro- 
gram that  comes  along,  from  public  housing 
to  the  war  on  poverty.  Is  either  part  of  an 
Integratlonlst  plot  or  a  boondoggle  for  the 
benefit  of  Negroes  too  lazy  to  work. 

Evlns  has  been  perhaps  a  bit  more  liberal 
than  his  district,  although  many  of  the 
county  leaders  and  small-town  mayors  have 
learned  to  show  a  lively  Interest  in  the  fed- 
eral dollar.  Evlns  voted  for  President  John- 
son's ald-to-educatlon  measures,  for  Medi- 
care, for  the  antlpoverty  program,  and  for 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  among  other  things. 
Evlns  seezns  less  conservative  today  than  he 
was  during  the  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower 
years.    For  Instance,   he   voted   against  El- 


senhower's school  construction  bill  of  i960 
and  against  a  Kennedy  plan  in  1962  to  cre- 
ate   HUD. 

Evins  occasionally  has  parted  company 
with  the  Johnson  administration  on  major 
issues,  especially  on  civil  rights.  He  voted 
against  last  years  civil  rights  bill,  whioh 
Included  controversial  open-housing  iiro\i- 
sions.  Though  never  a  demagogue  on  the 
racial  Issue  Evlns  has  opposed  all  major  civil 
rights  bills  except  the  voting  rights  meusure 
of  1965.  His  signing  of  the  "Southern  M.:n- 
Ifesto"  of  1956  denouncing  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  inlegr.ition  ruling  and  his 
subsequent  stands  on  cull  riglits  legiilatlon 
may  have  led.  indirectly,  to  his  remaining  In 
Congress. 

Some  of  his  political  friends  back  home  s.y 
that  Evlns,  by  lils  recoid  on  civil  rights  and 
labor  legislation,  foreclosed  any  chance  of 
obtaining  strong  Negro  and  labor  backing  in 
a  bid  for  the  governorship.  In  1962  E.lns 
took  soundings  to  dclermine  the  support  lie 
could  expect  if  he  ran  for  governor.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  his  closest  associates,  his  fmU- 
iiigs  were  not  encouraging,  although  Evins 
says  that,  while  he  could  have  won  the  gov- 
ernorship, he  preferred  to  stay  in  Congress. 

In  the  Judgment  of  a  Tenncssean  who.  as 
Journalist  and  scholar,  has  followed  Evlns' 
congressional  career  from  the  beginning;. 
Evlns  never  has  been  one  to  get  far  out  front. 
"Joe"  goes  with  the  power  structure  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  district,"  this  observer  says. 
•He's  no  Kefauver.  He's  cautious.  He  stays 
pretty  closely  within  the  rural  set  of  values 
of  the  Fourth  District.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of 
considerable  fairness  and  he  commands  re- 
spect." 

On  at  least  one  occasion  Evins  put  cau- 
tion aside  and,  without  calculating  the  po- 
litical consequences,  expressed  his  convec- 
tions forcefully  and  spontaneously.  In  1960, 
when  Interest  In  the  presidential  election  was 
reaching  its  peak,  Evlns  attended  a  Church 
of  Christ  .service  in  Nashville  and  was  ap- 
palled to  hear  the  minister  say  that  no  Cath- 
olic should  be  elected  president.  At  the 
close  of  the  service  Evlns,  without  Invitation 
from  anyone,  urged  the  congregation  to  ig- 
nore the  minister's  counsel  and  not  let  their 
voting  be  inlluenced  by  religious  Intolerance. 

Evlns  has  been  In  good  political  circum- 
stances from  the  day  of  his  birth.  His  home- 
town and  birthplace  Is  Smithvllle.  today  a 
hamlet  (population,  2300)  of  which  the  de- 
crepit DeKalb  County  courthouse  is  tiie  prin- 
cipal architectural  feature.  He  was  born 
there  on  24  October  1910,  the  son  of  James 
Edgar  Evlns,  a  self-made  man  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  made  considerable  money  run- 
ning a  bus  line  to  Nashville  and  in  other 
enterprises.  The  eider  Evins.  besides  being 
wealthy  by  community  standards,  was  In- 
fluential In  local  politics.  He  was  a  magis- 
trate for  35  years,  mayor  for  15,  and  a  state 
senator  for  4. 

Tlie  younger  Evlns.  according  to  Miss  Wil- 
lie D.  Gist,  who  taught  him  in  the  third 
grade,  showed  an  early  political  aptitude. 
"I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him, " 
says  Miss  Gist,  as  quoted  last  year  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  "He  was  wearing  a 
pink  blouse,  white  trousers,  and  a  skull  cap. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  little  boys  I  ever 
had  in  school.  He  was  good-natured  and  he 
liked  to  make  speeches,  even  then.  I  knew 
he  would  turn  out  to  be  something  good." 
(Evlns  has  not  turned  out  to  be  an  avid 
speechmaker.  however.  Unlike  many  of  his 
colleagues,  he  does  not  revel  In  political 
oratory  and  is  not  particularly  good  at  It.) 

After  a  country  upbringing,  Evlns  went  off 
to  Vanderbllt  University  for  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  later  to  Cumberland  Law  School 
for  his  LL.B.  Academically,  his  record  was 
mediocre  but  he  had  acquired  the  savolr 
falre  necessary  to  court  and  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  circuit  Judge  after  he  went 
back  to  Smithvllle  to  begin  law  pracUce. 
This  conquest  may  have  been  critical  to  his 
future  success.  Ann  Smartt,  the  Judge's  at- 
tractive daughter.  Is  usually  described  as  pos- 
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sessing  patience  and  an  Imperturbable  spirit, 
qualities  counter-balancing  Evins'  somewhat 
nervous  and  Impatient  temperament.  More- 
over, her  father  (now  retired  from  the 
bench)  was  a  "popular  people's  Judge"  with 
r.  strong  political  following  in  part  of  the 
Fourth  District.  He  and  Evins'  father  were 
two  of  Evins'  most  Influential  supporters  in 
1946  when  he  made  his  first  race  for  Congress. 
Evlns.  then  35.  had  Just  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  had  served  as  an  Army 
lawyer.  His  political  experience  had  been 
slight,  and.  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  not  practiced 
widely  In  the  district,  for  during  the  9  years 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Army  he  was  an 
attorney  In  Washington  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  his  father 
and  father-in-law  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  talents  as  a  campaigner.  Evlns  de- 
feated the  Fourth  District's  Democratic  in- 
cumbent, who  had  used  his  one  term  In  Con- 
gress to  build  a  vulnerable  record.  Since 
this  first  victory  Evlns'  seat  has  never  been 
seriously  threatened,  either  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary  or  In  the  general  election. 

His  first  committee  assignment  as  a  new 
congressman  was  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  which  most  ambitious  young 
House  members  leave  as  ;oon  as  a  scat  on  a 
more  desirable  committee  becomes  available 
In  1953  a  place  opened  up  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Evlns  got  it.  Two 
years  later  he  was  assigned  to  the  parent 
body's  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
and  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee.  Evins 
is  now  the  second-ranking  member  of  the 
public  works  subcommittee,  which  reviews 
budgets  totaling  about  $4  billion  each  year, 
principally  those  of  the  AEC:  the  water, 
power,  and  flood  control  agencies  such  as 
TVA  and  the  Corps  of  Engii;eer.N:  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration.  A 
secondary  committee  assignment,  but  one 
in  which  Evlns  has  taken  great  interest,  was 
his  assignment  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  of  which  he  has  been  chair- 
man since  1963. 

From  the  standpoint  of  their  relevance 
to  his  district's  Interests  and  his  political 
welfare,  Evlns'  committee  assignments  have 
proved  Ideal.  "Joe  Evins  Day"  was  cele- 
brated In  the  Fourth  District  last  18  October, 
and,  for  the  occasion.  The  Cookeville  Citizen 
published  a  special  section  headlined  "Joe 
Evlns — Legend  in  His  Own  Time."  "It  is 
significant."  said  The  Citizen,  "that  the 
Fourth  District  and  the  state  of  Tennessee — 
since  Joe  L.  Evlns  reached  his  Influential  po- 
sition In  the  House — have  seen  giant  dams 
begin  to  rise,  have  seen  post  offices  built 
or  modernized  in  every  county,  have  seen  a 
Bow  of  federal  assistance  for  a  great  variety 
of  projects — libraries,  airports,  sewage  and 
water  facilities,  watershed  projects,  streets, 
health  centers,  hospitals,  and  national  guard 
armories,  among  others." 

The  Citizen  did  not  overstate  the  matter. 
Last  September,  In  a  newsletter,  Evins  said 
that,  while  overall  public  works  expenditures 
nationally  had  been  reduced  by  $214  million 
from  the  previous  year,  the  monev  appropri- 
ated for  TVA  exceeded,  for  the  second 
straight  year,  the  administration's  budget 
lequest.  As  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  subcommittee. 
Evlns  had  contributed  substantially  to  that 
result  He  had  managed,  for  Instance,  to 
have  an  extra  $3  million  added  to  the 
current  year's  funds  for  work  on  Tims  Ford 
Dam.  on  the  Elk  River  In  his  district. 

Construction  of  this  dam  is,  at  Evins'  in- 
sistence, being  pushed  ahead  of  the  building 
of  another  dam  in  east  Tennessee  to  which 
TVA  assigned  higher  priority.  Also,  the 
$58.5  mtlllon  Cordell  Hull  Dam,  a  Corpe  of 
Engineers  project  on  the  Cumberland  River. 
will  have  a  $9  million  navigation  lock  which 
the  Corps  considered  economically  unjusti- 
fied until  Evlns  and  others  Insisted  that  the 
matter  be  restudled  in  the  light  of  new 
legional  economic   development   concepts. 


Well  before  President  Johnson  picked  up 
the  idea,  Evins  was  contending  that  an 
excellent  way  to  lessen  urban  problems  is  for 
government  to  strengthen  the  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  small-town  rural  America  and 
thus  check  the  population  drift  to  the  cities. 
Many  people  in  the  Fourth  District  are  con- 
vinced that,  besides  getting  federal  projects 
for  the  area.  Evins  is  also  fostering  regional 
development  by  being  a  first-rate  Industry 
hunter.     There  is  some  truth  to  this,  too. 

The  year  after  the  1964  election  Evins 
found.  X3  his  surprise,  that  his  efforts  to 
iiersu-uie  new  indusrry  to  cime  to  his  dis- 
trict were  getting  a  decisive  assist  from  an 
influential  friend — the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  congressman  is  not  a  stranger  at  the 
V'hite  House.  Having  avoided  taking  sides 
m  the  factional  struggles  of  Tennessee  Dem- 
ocrats, Evlns  was  the  compromise  choice  to 
held  the  state  campaign  for  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  in  1964.  By  proposing  to 
sell  TVA.  Goldwater  assisted  Evins  sub- 
stantially in  this  undertaking,  and  Johnson. 
obMining  a  125.000-vote  majority,  was  the 
I.rst  Democratic  Presidential  nominee  to 
cirry  Tennessee  since  Truman  did  it  in 
1948.  In  the  fall  of  1965.  after  Congress  had 
adjourned.  Evins.  on  vacation  in  Florida. 
:eceived  a  call  from  the  White  House  staff 
man  and  was  told,  he  says,  to  go  to  Lock- 
heed-Georgia Company,  at  Marietta,  to  talk 
tc  Lockheed  about  locating  a  plant  In  his 
district. 

On  16  November  1965  Evins,  accompanied 
by  his  special  assistant,  William  Keel,  went 
to  Marietta  prepared  to  make  a  sales  talk  on 
the  advantages  middle  Tennessee  offers  new 
industry.  Evins  and  Keel  met  with  W.  A.  Pul- 
ver,  president  of  Lockheed-Georgia,  and  three 
other  Lockheed  oflSclals.  Evins  found  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  spiel.  He 
recalls  that  the  Lockheed  people  told  him 
the  following  story.  The  White  House,  after 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  awarded  the 
prime  contract  for  the  giant  C5A  troop  trans- 
port to  Lockheed,  had  given  the  company 
a  list  of  five  rongre-sional  districts  In  Ap- 
palachia  and  had  said  that  it  was  hoped, 
if  new  plants  were  to  be  built,  they  would  be 
located  in  Appalarhla.  and  in  the  five  dis- 
tricts named,  Evlns'  district  was  on  the  list, 
and  Lockheed  was  planning  to  put  a  small 
plant  there.  E\ins  suggested  several  pos- 
sible locations  for  the  plant,  and.  from  his 
suggestions.  Lockheed  selected  a  site  In  Shel- 
byville.  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Fourth  District.  The  company  was  already 
familiar  with  the  alternative  "locations.  "I 
suppose  my  friendship  with  the  President 
and  my  managing  his  campaign  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,"  Evins  told  Science. 

The  new  Lockheed  plant,  which  will  employ 
up  to  200  people,  is  now  in  operation,  manu- 
facturing subassemblies  for  various  military 
transport  aircraft  produced  by  Lockheed- 
Georgia.  Evins  says  Lockheed  did  not 
identify  the  other  four  districts  on  the  ad- 
ministration's list.  However  a  Lockheed 
spokesman  in  Washington  told  Science  that 
the  only  other  new  plant  in  Appalachia  he 
could  speak  about  is  a  small  facility  being 
established  In  Logan.  Ohio,  an  Appalachia 
community  in  Ohio's  tenth  congressional 
district. 

The  Tenth  District  was  represented  by 
Walter  H.  Moeller,  generally  a  supporter  of 
LBJ  programs,  until  his  defeat  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  Moeller  told  Science  that  he 
also  had  visited  Marietta,  but  he  could  not 
clearly  recall  who  suggested  that  he  go  there. 
He  said  that,  if  Lockheed  had  already  decided 
to  build  a  plant  at  Logan,  the  company  did 
not  inform  him  of  this.  "I'm  certainly  not 
going  to  say  whether  the  White  House  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  or  not,"  Moeller 
said.    "I  frankly  don't  know." 

Evlns  may  have  contributed  to  bringing 
still  other  new  aircraft  plants  to  middle  Ten- 
nessee. A  complex  of  five  new  Jet  subas- 
sembly plants,  yhlch  altogether  will  employ 


up  to  570  people,  was  formally  opened  last 
year  in  the  Fourth  District  by  Douglas  Air- 
craft Company,  The  fifth  Douglas  plant  to 
be  established'  will  be  at  SmithviUe.  Evins 
says  he  had  written  Douglas  repeatedly,  urg- 
ing that  it  establish  some  facilities  m  the 
Fourth  District.  Douglas,  with  considerable 
fanfare,  has  described  the  plant  complex  as 
part  of  its  "Appalachia  Plan."  developed  :n 
response  to  the  "national  policy  of  bringing 
work  to  places  where  people  need  it  and 
where  they  are  entirely  capable  of  doing  the 
job." 

In  any  event,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  Joe 
Evins  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be.  ciicrmously  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  district.  His  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  is 
likely  to  be  long,  if  his  health  continues 
strong  and  the  Democrats  retain  control  of 
of  tlie  House.  Evins  is  said  to  be  unbeatable 
Besides  keeping  a  steady  flow  of  federal 
money  and  projects  coming  to  the  district, 
Evans  has  made  his  position  all  the  stronger 
by  leading  what,  by  all  accounts,  is  an  un- 
assailable personal  life 

The  Evins  are  good  honorable  people  who 
have  not  been  seduced  by  Washington  so- 
ciety," says  a  family  friend.  "Joe  isn't  on 
the  cocktail  circuit,"  Evins  works  6  days  a 
week.  and.  when  he  is  not  on  Capitol  Hill. 
he  is  usually  at  his  home  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington where  he  and  his  wife  live  quietly, 
(They  have  reared  three  daughters  One 
daughter  is  now  married  to  a  Church  of 
Christ  minister  in  Pennsylvania;  another  is 
a  schoc'  teacher  in  Nashville:  the  third  Is 
a  student  at  Mount  Vernon  Seminary  in 
Washington  i 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  financial 
health  of  the  scle  tific  and  technical  com- 
munity that,  little  by  little,  Evins'  district 
is  becoming  more  technically  oriented 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  at 
Tullahoma  is  an  important  Air  Force  test 
facility.  Also  at  Tullahoma  is  the  Tennessee 
Spp.re  Institute,  a  branch  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  The  Fourth  District  has  four 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning — Se- 
wanee.  Cumberland  Middle  Tennessee  State, 
and  Tennessee  Technological  universities, 

.Some  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
district  commute  to  civil  service  and  in- 
dustry jobs  at  Huntsville.  Alabama,  jobs 
created  or  generated  by  NASA  and  Army 
Missile  Command  activities.  The  last  con- 
gressional redistricting  brought  Roane  Coun- 
ty, which  borders  Oak  Ridge.  Into  the  district 
Thus,  many  people  employed  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  facilities  are  now  Evlns' 
constituents. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  predU '  that,  in  the 
years  ahead.  Evlns.  for  various  reasons — the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  his  ties  to  the 
Democratic  leadership,  and  his  own  sense  of 
the  national  Interest — will  try  to  see  that  the 
scientific  estate  escapes  penury,  though  how 
much  he  will  do  to  assure  Its  affluence  Is  not 
yet  clear. 


CHAIRMAN  P  ATM  AN  WRITES  ON 
THE  ROLE  OF  AUTOMATION  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  "V^'isconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
is  a  big  business  and  it  is  growing  bigger 
each  year  Approximately  6  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  stems  from 
expenditures  for  education,  an  amount 
close  to  SW  billion.    By  1975  it  is  antici- 
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pated  that  this  amount  will  climb  to  $60 
billion  a  year. 

Because  of  its  Importance  to  our  econ- 
omy, the  Economic  Progress  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
Slimmer  held  hearings  in  this  area  to 
review  the  impact  of  education  on  our 
economy.  I  was  honored  to  have  served 
on  that  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  who  also 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Cummittee. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
a  publication  of  the  Western  New  York 
School  Study  Council,  Chairman  Patman 
has  authored  an  excellent  article,  en- 
titled "Automation,  Technology,  and  Ed- 
ucation," that  outlines  the  work  done  by 
the  Economic  Progress  Subcommittee. 

The  text  of  Chairman  Patman's  article 
follows : 

Automation.    Technoloct,    and    Education 
(By  Congressman  Wright  Patman) 

We  Icnow  that  education  Is  a  major  factor 
In  the  productivity  and  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  we  are  aware  of  the  need  for  great 
Improvements  In  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  education  In  order  to  progress  as  we 
should.  Recently  there  has  been  a  new  de- 
velopment In  education.  Many  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  Invested  by  American  com- 
panies In  the  field  of  educational  technology. 
This  Is  a  development  that  has  widespread 
Implications  for  our  school  systems  and  It  Is 
becoming  a  concern  of  public  policy. 

Because  of  this  the  Committee,  through 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress, 
held  hearings  last  summer  on  the  subject  of 
automation  and  technology  In  education. 
Eleven  witnesses  were  heard,  representing 
industries  engaged  In  developing  new  tech- 
nology for  education,  experts  In  the  field  of 
educational  research,  and  officials  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  government. 

The  hearings  served  to  highlight  the  chal- 
lenge of  educational  requirements  for  public 
policy,  as  well  as  our  great  need  for  coordi- 
nation and  Imagination  In  adapting  our 
skUls  and  knowledge  to  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  learning.  Although  the 
great  Importance  of  universal  education  and 
rapid  technological  advance,  both  to  the 
health  of  our  free  political  Institutions  and 
to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  our  economy, 
has  long  been  recognized,  only  recently  has 
it  become  obvious  that  these  two  forces  In 
American  life  are  merging.  Developments 
In  the  storage,  processing,  and  communica- 
tion of  information  arising  from  the  new 
technologies  are  creating  the  prospect  of  a 
complete  revolution  In  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, both  public  and  private.  This  con- 
vergence of  expanding  demands  on  our  edu- 
cational system  and  the  dramatic  break- 
throughs In  the  field  of  communications 
technology  during  the  past  decade  have  far- 
reaching  Implications  for  the  economy. 

DIMENSIONS    OP    EDUCATIONAL    NE3:DS 

Expenditures  on  education  constitute  a 
significant  part  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct— approximately  6  percent.  Moreover, 
they  are  growing  rapidly.  Direct  expendi- 
tures for  formal  education  In  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  increased 
from  approximately  $18  billion  a  year  In  1955 
to  a  current  level  close  to  $40  billion.  By 
1975,  these  outlays  are  expected  to  Increase 
by  anothf.T  50  percent,  reaching  $60  billion  a 
year  (In  1963-64  dollars).  The  rise  Is  caused 
mainly  by  Increases  In  enrollment  at  all  lev- 
els Of  education,  especially  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  rising  costs.  Including,  of 
course,  teachers'  salaries. 

According,  to  the  Office  of  Education  analy- 
ses, annual  current  expenditures  per  pupU  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  Increased 
from  $321  per  pupil  In  the  school  year  1964- 


65  to  $478  In  1964-65.  and  are  expected  to 
increase  to  $660  by  1974-75.  Figures  are  In 
1963-64  dollars. 

The  annual  cost  per  student  in  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  rose  from  $881  in 
1954-55  to  $1,220  In  1964-65,  and  is  expected 
to  climb  to  $1,537  by  1974-75.  These  costs 
also  are  expressed  In  1963-64  dollars.  They 
relate  only  to  education  expenses,  omitting 
auxiliary  Items,  organized  research,  and 
other  related  activities  of  the  Institutions. 

Total  enrollment  In  U.S.  educational  Insti- 
tutions rose  from  36  million  In  1954  to  53 
million  in  1964,  and  Is  expected  to  be  63  mil- 
lion by  1974.  This  total  covers  regular  public 
and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  degree  credit  enrollments  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  but  does  not 
Include  private  vocational  schools  or  enroll- 
ment In  noncredlt  courses  at  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

rEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    ROLE 

The  Federal  Government's  activities  In  the 
nelds  of  training  and  education  have  ex- 
panded appreciably  In  the  past  few  years. 
The  Federal  Budget  contains  substantial  aid 
for  scientific  and  technological  education 
and  provides  extensive  supports  to  schools  at 
all  levels.  The  poverty  program  has  added 
to  the  demands  on  our  educational  re- 
sources :  success  of  the  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  and  the  adult  basic  training  programs, 
particularly,  depends  primarily  on  learning. 

Expenditures  from  Federal  Budget  and 
trust  funds  for  education,  training,  and  re- 
lated programs  were  $5.2  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1965.  They  were  estimated  to  rise  to 
$8  4  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
amounting  to  nearly  6  percent  of  all  budget 
and  trust  fund  expenditures. 

During  l964r-65.  four-fifths  of  all  U.S.  out- 
lays for  education  were  financed  through 
governmental  budgets,  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral. Major  responsibility  for  public  financ- 
ing of  education  has  rested  traditionally  on 
local  governments,  but  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  Increased  their 
contributions  substantially  In  recent  years. 
The  Federal  Government  provided  11.5  per- 
cent and  State  and  local  governments  fi- 
nanced from  their  own  revenues  68.5  percent 
of  all  educational  expenditures  In  1964-65. 
The  rest  was  private  expenditure  by  institu- 
tions, organizations  and  Individuals. 

The  Offlce  of  Education's  projections  sug- 
gest that  the  public  share  of  the  national 
total  will  recede  slightly,  to  about  77  percent, 
and  the  nonpublic  share  will  rise  to  23  per- 
cent over  the  next  decade. 

If  recent  trends  in  governmental  financing 
continue,  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  likely 
to  be  financing  In  1976  significantly  more 
than  its  present  11.5  percent  share  of  all  U.S. 
educational  expenditures.  But  even  If  the 
Federal  share  remains  unchanged,  this  por- 
tion of  the  $60.9  billion  total  estimated  for 
1975  would  add  some  $2.6  billion  a  year  to 
Federal  Government  expenditures  (In  1963- 
64  dollars). 

PROSPECTIVE  DEMANDS  IN  RELATION  TO  CAPACITT 

The  Offlce  of  Education's  projections  of 
aggregate  educational  outlays  appear  to  be 
minimal.  They  do  not  take  account  of  the 
need  for  great  qualitative  Improvements. 
They  provide  for  some  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  overcrowded  or  unsatisfactory  public 
school  classrooms  but  not  for  the  full  cor- 
rection of  such  substandard  conditions. 
They  assume  the  continued  use  of  many  fa- 
cilities which  already  are  obsolete  or  in  effi- 
cient or  will  become  so  during  the  next 
decade. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be 
communicated  during  the  process  of  edu- 
cation Is  Increasing  In  geometric  progressions 
year  after  year.  There  have  been  estimates 
that  as  much  technical  knowledge  will  be 
developed  In  the  next  30  years  as  has  been 
accumulated  In  the  entire  past  history  of 
mankind.  In  this  country  alone,  w«  pro- 
duce approximately  25.000  technical  papers 
every  week,  along  with  400  books  and  3,600 


articles.  Added  to  these  rapidly  growing  de- 
mands on  our  educational  system.  Is  the 
Impetus  of  the  civil  rights  quest,  which  de- 
volves in  considerable  measure,  on  the 
schools. 

Facing  such  prospective  requirements,  our 
educational  system  Is  threatened  by  a  decline 
In  relative  effectiveness  unless  Improved  pro- 
ductivity can  be  brought  to  Its  aid.  The 
majority  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Sub- 
committee expressed  concern  that  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing  de- 
mands and  to  expand  our  educational  enter- 
prises adequately  by  traditional  approaches — 
e.g..  conventional  facilities  and  buildings, 
traditional  methods  of  utilizing  teachers  and 
other  personnel,  and  existing  organizational 
structure. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

It  has  been  said  that  even  now.  when  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  the  current  "knowledge 
explosion,"  the  education  "Industry"  of  this 
country  devotes  less  than  1  percent  of  Its 
annual  outlays  to  research  and  development. 
Some  experts  estimate  that  there  Is  a  30  year 
lag  between  Innovation  In  education  and 
widespread  adoption  of  the  Innovation.  In 
fact  It  takes  about  15  years  for  the  first  3 
percent  of  school  districts  to  make  any 
given  change. 

"This,"  one  witness  before  the  Commit- 
tee said,  "Is  a  tragic  truth  In  a  time  when 
education  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
heart  of  our  society;  tragic  in  a  time  when, 
for  Instance,  Innovation  in  medicine  takes 
only  2  years  to  be  universally  adopted." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  the  Congress  enacted  In  1965  has 
added  a  great  new  Impetus  to  the  invention 
and  adoption  of  new  techniques  and  new 
Ideas  for  improving  the  productivity  of  edu- 
cational processes  and  programs.  The  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  provides  Increased 
assistance  for  postsecondary  education.  Yet 
It  appears  that  only  the  Initial  steps  have 
been  taken  In  this  direction  and  that  there 
remains  a  long  and  tortuous  path  from  the 
research  and  development  which  produces 
valid  new  techniques  to  their  effective  gen- 
eral application  in  the  learning  process. 

APPLICATION    or    TECHNOLOGICAL     INNOVATIONS 

It  seems  clear  that  rapid  and  effective  ap- 
plication of  new  devices  and  new  techniques 
win  require  Important  adjustments  within 
the  educational  system.  The  role  of  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel  may  be  al- 
tered. Application  of  the  new  technology 
win  require  much  more  specific  planning  for 
the  teacher-pupil  relationship,  with  some 
departures  fTom  past  dependence  on  im- 
provisations and  intuitive  insights.  It 
could  result  In  a  considerable  rise  In  the 
proportionate  Importance  of  capital  equip- 
ment employed  In  the  national  educational 
enterprise;  and  this,  in  turn,  could  have  sig- 
nificant Implications  for  the  economical  and 
efficient  size  of  school  attendance  areas  and 
administrative  districts,  and  the  financing  of 
education. 

Acceptance  of  such  changes  presupposes 
careful  assessments  of  social  and  economic 
benefits  and  disadvantages  associated  with 
each  proposed  Innovation.  It  requires  clear 
demonstrations  that  the  benefits  of  particu- 
lar changes  exceed  their  costs,  both  direct 
and  Indirect.  Among  costs  and  benefits  to  be 
considered  are  the  possibilities  that  adapta- 
tions to  future  changes  In  educational  re- 
quirements may  be  either  hindered  or  facili- 
tated by  each  current  commitment. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  witnesses 
expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  application  of 
rapidly  developing  communications  technol- 
ogy. Such  application  would  provide  educa- 
tors with  many  useful  devices  and  combina- 
tions of  devices  with  which  to  meet  acceler- 
ating education  needs.  A  majority  of  wit- 
nesses heard  by  the  Subcommittee  were  of 
the  opinion  that  technological  teaching  aids, 
properly  used,  can  help  substantially  to  im- 
prove both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  edu- 
cation.    They  can  do  so  by  providing  more 
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flexibility  In  both  the  organization  and  the 
operation  of  schools  and  permitting  each 
student  to  realize  more  fully  his  unique  tal- 
ents and  capacity.  They  also  serve  to  relieve 
teachers  of  much  of  the  drudgery  and  drill 
that  Is  now  part  of  the  educational  scene, 
and  permit  them  to  give  more  time  and  tal- 
ent to  those  teaching  responsibilities  and 
on-the-spot  complications  that  require  per- 
sonal attention  to  Individual  pupils. 

Automation  Is  expected  to  help  particularly 
those  students  engaged  In  independent  study 
because  it  makes  It  possible  to  receive  pro- 
grammed Instruction  when  and  where  It  is 
needed.  This  prospect  Increases  greatly  the 
opportunities  for  continuing  education 
throughout  the  adult  years. 

In  summary.  It  may  be  said  that  tech- 
nology makes  It  possible  to  convey  Informa- 
tion In  a  far  more  flexible  and,  potentially 
at  least,  effective  way  than  can  be  managed 
by  an  overburdened  teacher,  standing  In 
front  of  the  classroom.  However,  there  Is 
one  big  proviso:  equipment  must  be  prop- 
erly programmed  Inasmuch  as  Its  perform- 
ance depends  entirely  on  what  Is  put  Into 
the  machine.  The  pressing  need  for  ade- 
quate educational  "software"  to  be  construc- 
tively employed  by  the  new  machines  was 
repeatedly  stressed.  Moreover,  equipment  is 
still  highly  developmental  and  experimental. 
Most  witnesses  cautioned  about  the  need  for 
considerably  more  research  and  more  Imagi- 
native use  of  existing  techniques,  as  well  as 
for  the  development  of  competence  In 
programming. 

KINDS    OF    EgUIPMENT 

The  technological  aids  that  were  brought 
to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  Include  ed- 
ucational television,  both  open  and  closed; 
video  tape;  computerized  Instruction;  the 
use  of  computers  for  student  testing,  guid- 
ance, and  evaluation,  and  the  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  distribution  of  Information; 
programmed  courses  of  Instruction,  teaching 
machines,  particularly  the  "talking  type- 
writer"; the  use  of  microfilm  and  microfilm 
viewing  equipment;  and  language  labora- 
tories. Also  stressed  was  the  "systems" 
approach  to  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  educational  technology.  By  this  is 
meant  the  creative  combination  of  a  variety 
of  skills  and  devices  to  produce  desired 
results,  an  approach  that  Is  proving  highly 
successful  in  the  military  sphere. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  computers  can 
provide  lessons  tailored  to  individual  needs 
so  that  the  students  can  control  the  speed 
of  presentation  In  accordance  with  his  own 
progress.  The  presentation  can  be  In  written 
form,  through  pictures,  either  moving  or 
still,  by  voice,  or  by  various  combinations  of 
these.  Likewise,  the  student  responses  can 
be  made  by  typewriter  keyboard,  by  pressing 
buttons,  or  by  simply  pointing  a  wand  at  a 
tube. 

It  Is  possible,  through  the  computer,  to 
provide  students  and  teachers  with  a  record 
of  progress  at  any  point  In  a  course  of  In- 
struction. It  Is  also  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  get  analytical  reports  on  the  progress  of 
students,  so  as  to  show  areas  of  difficulty  and 
rates  of  progress.  Students  can  simulate  the 
real  decisionmaking  process,  such  as  running 
a  business  or  a  legislature.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  exciting  prospective  uses  is  the 
possibility  of  establishing  centers  of  informa- 
tion which  a  student  could  reach  by  a  tele- 
phonic device  and  receive  a  lesson  or  a  for- 
mula, see  a  film,  or  obtain  language  Instruc- 
tion; In  other  words,  obtain  Information  In 
almost  any  form  and  in  various  media.  The 
so-called  talking  typewriter,  which  some  ex- 
perts regard  as  Impressively  effective  In 
teaching  children  to  read,  combines  sight. 
Bound  and  touch  in  one  device.  Copying 
machines  are  proving  very  useful  as  an  edu- 
cational aid.  Video  tape,  though  still  rela- 
tively expensive,  makes  It  possible  for  groups 
to  view  themselves  and  analyze  their  per- 


formances. The  use  of  film  cartridges  in 
Individual  projectors,  particularly,  could  be 
an  aid  In  biology  where  It  would  be  possible 
to  see  growth  speeded  up,  or  In  physics  where 
events  may  be  slowed  down  to  permit  study. 
In  addition  to  teaching  possibilities,  com- 
puters will  become  Increasingly  necessary  In 
the  administration  and  record  keeping  of 
schools  and  In  the  management  of  libraries. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  APPLICATION   OF   NEW 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  testimony  Indicated  clearly  that  the 
application  of  technology  to  education  is  in 
an  elementary  stage.  Much  programming  of 
teaching  devices  was  described  as  poor,  and 
the  equipment  now  in  use  apparently  is  still 
fairly  primitive.  There  is  great  need  for  more 
research,  not  only  on  the  application  of 
technological  devices,  but  also  on  the  learn- 
ing process  Itself.  The  Subcommittee  was 
Impressed  with  the  emphasis  placed  by  most 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  great  need  for  know- 
ing more  about  human  psychology,  particu- 
larly how  the  individual  learns.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  formulation  and  adoption 
now  by  the  educational  community  of  guid- 
ing principles  for  development  and  applica- 
tion of  educational  technology  would  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  development  of  new 
systems  and  would  lielp  avoid  waste  of  re- 
sources. A  number  of  general  problem  areas 
were  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

One  major  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
coordination  between  Industrial  firms  which 
are  developing  educational  equipment  and 
the  educators  who  are  concerned  with  com- 
municating knowledge  to  the  young.  Edu- 
cators have  not  been  able  to  participate  In 
evaluating  or  originating  new  ideas.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vital  function  of  program- 
ming— preparation  of  the  content  of  educa- 
tion— is  falling  too  frequently  to  the  "hard- 
ware" manufacturers  when  it  should  be  han- 
dled by  educational  experts.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  better  fitting  of  means  to  objective.  This 
will  require  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions for  coordinating  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  new  educational  programs  and 
equipment,  thus  permitting  educators  and 
the  schools  to  utilize  them  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way. 

At  present,  communication  between  indi- 
vidual companies  and  Individual  school  dis- 
tricts is  very  limited.  By  and  large,  educa- 
tional systems  throughout  the  nation  have 
little  means  of  evaluating  new  developments, 
let  alone  obtaining  and  putting  them  to  use. 
The  result  was  described  by  a  witness  as  "a 
shallow  penetration  by  the  technologists  in- 
to education."  Coordination  would  also 
make  possible  the  development  of  systems — 
integrating  a  variety  of  mechanisms  and 
skills — In  order  to  achieve  defined  objectives 
In  education.  The  so-called  systems  ap- 
proach to  defense  production  requirements 
has  been  an  outstanding  success  and  has 
involved  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween large  numbers  of  specialists  and  the 
producers  of  a  broad  variety  of  Industrial 
skills  and  products. 

At  present.  It  appears  that  we  do  not  have 
any  established  procedures  for  translating 
new  techniques  and  technologies  from  the 
design  stage  to  the  classroom — at  least  not 
on  an  appreciable  scale.  Nor  Is  there  evi- 
dence of  extensive  long-range  planning 
among  educators  themselves.  Clearly  there 
is  great  potential  in  the  use  of  electronic  and 
other  modern  communication  skills  to  ad- 
vance education.  But  before  this  can  be 
done,  there  must  be  much  imaginative  work 
done  In  matching  equipment  and  capabilities 
to  learners'  capabilities  and  aptitudes,  as 
well  as  social  objectives  and  individual  needs. 
Witnesses  stressed  that  this  undertaking  will 
require  the  best  thinking  of  our  culture  and 
should  enlist  the  combined  resources  of  the 
schools,  the  universities,  the  Industries  pro- 
ducing educational  technology,  and  related 
enterprise. 

In  essence,  the  potential  contribution  of 


technology  to  our  educational  needs  will  be 
governed  by  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Effectiveness  of  research  In  learning 
theory  and  its  application  to  the  develop- 
ment of  education; 

(2)  Improvement  of  curriculum  program- 
ming, particularly  in  respect  to  defining  and 
meeting  educationaJ  objectives; 

(3 1  Organization  of  our  school  systems 
and  Intelligent  planning  of  curriculum: 

(  4  I    More  effective  use  of  teachers;  and 

1 5 1  Recognition  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  educators  of  the  great  potential  inherent 
in  the  new  communications  technology. 

The  foregoing  requirements  will  be  fos- 
tered by  a  cooperative  participation  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  government  agencies,  and 
the  affected  private  industry.  They  will  have 
to  collaborate  both  in  planning  and  produc- 
ing systems  of  technology  that  are  geared 
to  the  genuine  needs  of  the  students. 

ECONOMIC    EFFECTS 

Traditionally,  education  has  not  been  capi- 
tal Intensive.  Expenditures  for  the  most  part 
are  in  terms  of  salaries  and  other  personal 
services.  Capital  investment  has  been  almost 
wholly  in  real  estate,  furniture    and  books. 

The  prospective  increased  use  of  expen6i\e 
communlcaUon  equipment  and  systems  in- 
volves much  greater  capital  investment  in 
equipment,  and  the  employment  of  tech- 
nicians to  install  and  maintain  it.  This  is 
a  new  phenomenon  in  the  field  of  education. 
Educators  who  think  primarily  in  terms  of 
operating  costs  for  classroom  teaching  will 
be  required  to  change  their  accounting  no- 
tions to  accommodate  certain  fixed  costs  for 
instructional  equipnaent  to  be  amortized 
over  time. 

It  was  indicated  in  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings that  experiments  in  the  use  of  com- 
puter systems  reveal  that  to  receive  wide- 
spread application  the  amortized  cost  of 
computerized  instructional  equipment 
should  not  exceed  25  cents  per  student-hour 
in  elementary  schools  and  50  cents  per  stu- 
dent-hour for  special  education.  Convert- 
ing these  student-hour  costs  into  initial- 
capital  costs,  the  experimenters  have  come 
up  with  a  figure  of  somewhere  between  $2,000 
and  $4,000  per  student  console  as  the  feasi- 
ble price  range.  It  was  predicted  that  this 
price  objective  might  p>ossibIe  be  reached  in 
a  few  years.  It  was  also  estimated  that  after 
specific  curriculum  objectives  are  established, 
the  proper  programming  of  such  equipment 
would  cost  approximately  $4,000  to  pro\ide 
material  for  1  hour  for  an  average  student. 
However,  once  Invested,  this  sum  could  be 
spread  over  any  number  of  students  using  it 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time — provided 
of  course,  the  initial  programming  was  done 
competently  and  was  not  rendered  obsolete 
by  extraneous  developments. 

Proper  use  of  technology  will  call  for  the 
revamping  of  conventional  organization  and 
construction  of  schools.  Significantly,  new 
technology  has  brought  about  major  revi- 
sions in  the  construction  of  Industrial  plants, 
as  well  as  in  their  location,  management,  and 
mode  of  operation.  Unless  there  are  similf-.r 
accommodations  to  new  technology  in  the 
education  field,  our  schools  will  tend  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  education  offered  by 
the  wealthier  school  districts  and  that  of- 
fered by  the  poorer  school  districts. 

MANPOWER 

A  reassuring  prospect  on  the  educational 
scene  is  the  outlook  for  an  increase  in  the 
available  supply  of  teachers,  relative  to  de- 
mand. During  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  some  Improvement  In  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  In  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary.  Recent  studies 
Indicate  that  for  these  schools  in  the  decade 
ahead  there  will  be  larger  numbers  ol  quali- 
fied teachers  in  proportion  to  enrollments 
than  at  present. 

For  higher  education,  trends  and  prospects 
differ  somewhat.     The  decade  ahead  is  ex- 
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pected  to  bring  an  Increase  of  about  3  8  mil- 
lion students,  to  an  enrollment  of  8.7  million 
In  1974.  A  continued  shortage  of  teaching 
staffs  Is  expected  through  1970,  as  severe  as 
that  of  1960^5.  After  1970,  however,  the  po- 
tential supply  of  college  teachers  should  be 
Larger  relative  to  enrollments  This  result  Is 
exuected  bec.iuse  the  rate  of  growth  In  en- 
rollment will  slow  down  and  the  output  of 
Ph    D.'s  will  be  expanded  greatly. 

These  prospecis  for  relative  Improvement 
In  the  number  of  qualified  teachers.  If  real- 
ized, win  relieve  to  .some  extent  the  pressures 
which  might  otherwise  arise  for  Introduction 
of  new  technologlciil  devices  as  a  means  of  al- 
leviating teacher  shortages.  Nevertheless, 
this  development  Is  not  expected  to  reduce 
the  Importance  of  automation  as  a  means  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  edvicatlon  and  to  per- 
mit more  productive  ufe.s  of  t.-'achers'  time. 
PUBLIC  policy:  guiding  the  revolution  in 

EDl'C.^TION 

The  Subcommittee  Is  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  talking  typewriters  and  other  com- 
munications equipment  now  In  the  develop- 
mental stage  are  particularly  well  suited  to 
teaching  adults.  They  permit  privacy  of 
study  and  flexibility  as  to  time  and  place  of 
utilization.  As  one  of  the  more  Immediate 
objectives  of  technological  Innovation,  our 
nation  might  well  concentrate  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  adult  Illiteracy.  We  know  that  il- 
literacy Is  a  major  drag  on  our  economic 
progress  and  a  heavy  expense. 

Specific  measurements  of  the  costs  of  Il- 
literacy and  the  benefits  which  might  be 
gained  from  Its  elimination  are  not  available, 
but  It  seems  certain  that  elimination  of  Il- 
literacy win  prove  a  highly  productive  social 
Investment  for  the  United  States.  It  would 
change  people  who  are  now  a  burden  on  the 
community  Into  productive  workers.  Illit- 
eracy Is  closely  correlated  with  social  mal- 
adjustment and  Is  clearly  an  aggravant  of 
social  Ills  Its  elimination  warrants  high 
priority  In  the  list  of  national  objectives. 
It  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  effective  elimina- 
tion of  poverty. 

There  are  convincing  Indications  that 
imaginative  application  of  existing  technol- 
ogy can  do  much  to  facilitate  progress  In 
overcoming  Illiteracy,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
research  and  pilot  projects  will  concentrate 
more  on  this  subject  than  they  have  to  date. 
Certainly,  Federal  aid  programs  In  the  fields 
of  labor,  manpower,  welfare,  poverty,  and 
education  should  foster  this  objective.  In 
these  circumstances  this  Subcommittee  rec- 
ommends that  the  administration  marshall 
all  available  force  promptly  to  eliminate  this 
unnecessary  and  harmful  blight,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  at  an  early  date  a  co- 
ordinated program  for  achieving  that  ob- 
jective. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  there  is  now  no  disinterested  center  of 
comprehensive  Information  for  educators 
about  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  new 
techniques  and  technology.  There  Is  no 
pooling  of  Information,  although  there  Is  ob- 
viously a  great  need  among  educators  for 
some  kind  of  clearinghouse  to  keep  them 
posted  on  Innovations.  It  was  proposed  that 
a  major  clearinghouse  in  the  nature  of  a 
data  bank  be  established  to  provide  a  regis- 
try of  educational  research  and  a  file  of  com- 
pleted research  findings.  Such  an  Institution 
could  also  serve  to  make  available  an  in- 
dexed locator  file  of  educational  programs, 
computer  or  otherwise,  and  possibly  to  store 
programs.  It  could  act  as  a  referral  center 
for  agencies  and  businesses  to  undertake 
development  of  specified  programs  and  sys- 
tems. Such  an  organization  might  also  pro- 
vide a  useful  source  of  stimulation  to  needed 
research  and  development  and  might  main- 
tain a  file  of  experts  and  consultants.  The 
Subcommittee  Is  impressed  with  the  great 
value  that  might  inhere  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  data  bank  of  this  kind,  utilizing 
the  most  advanced  data  processing  and  com- 
municating techniques  and  equipment 


Finally,  It  is  Imperative  that  educators 
maintain  and  safeguard  their  proper  role  as 
formulators  of  educational  policy.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  major  corporations  have  moved 
Into  the  field  of  educational  technology  and 
that  In  some  cases,  through  default,  they 
have  taken  over  the  crucial  function  of  pre- 
paring the  content  of  educational  programs. 
The  development  of  educiitlonal  technology 
by  corporations  has  produced  a  rash  of  merg- 
ers m  order  to  combine  skills  and  know- 
how  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  newly  develop- 
ing market. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  the  tremen- 
dous technical  know-how  of  our  society  be 
directed  toward  solving  problems  In  this  area 
of  great  social  need.  There  Is  danger,  how- 
ever, that  many  school  systems  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  may  be  committed  for 
many  years  to  unsuitable  or  Inadequate 
teaching  equipment  and  programs,  simply 
because  the  large  Investment  required  to 
produce  and  Install  any  equipment  and  pro- 
gr.um.  and  to  train  teaching  personnel  to  use 
them,  will  preclude  reconsideration  of  choices 
once  they  are  made. 

Options  for  change  must  be  held  open.  It 
would  be  tr.agic  If  control  or  curriculum  and 
the  content  of  courses  were  to  pass  by  de- 
f.iult  Into  the  hands  of  large  corporate  pro- 
ducers In  the  "hardware"  or  "software"  end 
of  the  business.  Teaching  aids  and  devices 
should  be  developed  to  meet  explicit  educa- 
tional objectives  and  needs,  rather  than  to 
broaden  markets  for  particular  products. 

In  the  years  ahead.  It  should  be  a  primary 
concern  of  public  f)ollcy  to  safeguard  this  role 
while  promoting  the  utmost  Improvement  of 
productivity  In  our  educational  programs 
through  the  studied  application  of  the  new 
te::hnology. 

SALUTE    TO    BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of 
a  great  event  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  On  that  day  In 
1918  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  in  that  country's 
ancient  capital  of  Minsk.  After  several 
decades  of  domination  by  the  Russian 
empire  the  Byelorussian  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  events  of  the  previous 
months  in  Russia  to  break  their  bonds. 

Byelorussia  is  an  area  of  about  80,000 
square  miles.  It  has  considerable  eco- 
nomic potential.  The  most  recent  cen- 
sus listed  the  population  eis  more  than 
8  million.  However,  some  accoimts, 
noting  the  ethnographical  and  linguis- 
tic character  of  the  Byelorussian  people, 
claim  that  in  reality,  Byelorussia  is  twice 
as  large  and  has  twice  as  many  people  as 
the  census  showed.  In  any  case,  the 
people  have  a  long  history  of  a  common 
culture  and  language. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  nationality,  the 
Byelorussians  desired  an  Independent 
country.  This  was  the  goal  they  sought 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  weakening  of 
the  great  power  to  their  east  in  the  First 
World  War.  The  Byelorussian  Democrat- 
ic Republic  was  not  a  Communist  state. 
It  aspired  to  having  a  democratic  form 
of  government.    Above  all,  the  aim  was 


freedom  to  pursue  a  course  of  national 
development  not  subject  to  foreign  con- 
trol. These  wishes  however  ran  counter 
to  the  plans  and  dogmas  of  the  new  So- 
viet regime.  As  soon  as  it  could  move. 
Lenin's  government  sent  troops  into  the 
country  and  dispersed  the  first  Byelo- 
russian National  Congress  in  December 
1917.  The  act  of  declaring  independence 
in  the  face  of  the  overt  opposition  and 
occupation  by  the  much  more  powerful 
Soviet  Union  was  thus  both  an  act  of 
great  hope  and  of  dauntless  courage. 

The  unhappy  ending  to  the  quest  for 
renewed  national  freedom  was  the  re- 
imposition  of  alien.  Communist  rule  by 
the  superior  power  of  the  Red  Army 
Today,  there  is  no  real  free  and  inde- 
pendent Byelorussia.  It  is  therefore 
right  that  we  who  cherish  liberty  and 
democracy  should  commemorate  the  stir- 
ring events  of  that  day  almost  a  half 
century  ago.  We  must  not  let  the  world 
forget  the  true  aspirations  of  the  Byel- 
orussian people  as  expressed  then.  The 
shameful  record  of  oppression  and  Rus- 
sification  should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  wish  to  extend  thus  to  the  brave 
and  long-enduring  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia my  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  better 
and  freer  national  existence  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  keeping  with  the  bright  promise 
of  49  yea's  ago  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed, but  we  may  be  sure,  not  obliter- 
ated. 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  one  who  feels  strongly  that 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  bring  the 
poor  within  range  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity must  be  met,  I  have  been  pleased 
with  the  reception  that  has  been  given 
President  Johnson's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  urban  and  rural  poverty. 

In  that  message  the  President  called 
for  an  increase  in  the  resources  available 
to  Director  Sargent  Shriver  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  for  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  promised  admin- 
istrative changes  based  on  2  years'  ex- 
perience with  these  programs. 

This  sound  approach — to  increase  the 
effort  while  making  It  more  effective- 
has  elicited  wide  support  for  his  pro- 
posals and  provided  clear  evidence  that 
the  program  has  considerably  more 
acceptance  than  its  critics  are  willing 
to  acknowledge. 

Of  the  many  editorials  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  received  to  date  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  only 
two  have  taken  a  negative  view  of  his 
proposals.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  few  of  those  editorials: 

The  funds  available  for  the  war  on  poverty 
are  limited,  but  a  high  priority  must  be  given 
to  combatting  unemployment  in  the  Na- 
tion's slums.     (New  York  Times.) 

The  Presidents  1967  message  on  poverty 
continues   the   same   subdued   and   realistic 
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tone  In  dealing  with  Congress  that  was 
evident  last  January.  The  effect  should 
measurably  Improve  the  program's  chances 
of  survival.      (Washington  Evening  Star.l 

The  gloom  .  .  .  has  turned  to  optimism. 
(National  Observor.) 

The  President  says  this  country  Is  fighting 
In  Viet  Nam  because  It  is  right  and  because 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  fight  against  poverty.  (Balti- 
more Sun.) 

Having  at  last  accepted  the  premise  that 
relief  check  Is  not  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
complications  of  poverty,  the  government 
needs  flexibility,  imagination  and  a  venture- 
some spirit  to  find  better  answers  (to  the 
problems  of  poverty) .  Shriver  and  his  agen- 
cies have  brought  these  qualities  to  the  war 
on  poverty  and  without  the  OEO.  the  cam- 
paign would  likely  settle  Into  a  holding 
operation.  (Columnist  Charles  Bartlett.  ( 
Democratic  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  the  South  may  hold  the  key  to  success 
or  failure  .  .  .  This  represents  an  interesting 
challenge  to  the  southerners  because  they 
represent  the  region  that  needs  the  self-help 
fimds  worst.  Rural  as  well  as  urban  areas 
of  the  south  have  benefitted  under  the  pro- 
grams. (Atlanta  Constitution.  Columnist 
Eugene  Patterson.) 

The  overall  goal  of  the  antipoverty  efl'ort 
Is  to  pursue  a  strategy  that  will  give  every 
man  "a  chance  to  be  himself."  It  is  a  goal 
that  deserves  sustained  recognition  as  a 
national  commitment.  (New  York  Times.) 
President  Johnson  is  never  more  impres- 
sive than  when  he  is  speaking  about  the 
poor.    (Columnist  James  Reston.) 

This  latest  message  Is  cautious  in  tone 
and  very  carefully  measured  to  the  means  at 
hand.     (Washington  Post.) 

By  and  large  we  think  the  President  has 
recommended  a  prudent  and  realistic  course 
of  action.     (San  Francisco  Examiner.) 

Like  any  major  new  program  this  one  has 
had  its  flaws  and  failures.  But  the  answer 
is  not  to  starve  or  mutilate  the  program  on 
that  account,  but  to  Improve  It  and  make  it 
work.  The  alternative  is  too  dismal  to  con- 
template. (New  York  World  Joiu-nal  Trib- 
une.) 

The  President  has  promised  Congress  that 
the  antipoverty  programs  will  be  run  under 
tighter  discipline  and  that  waste  will  be 
cut  out.  It  Is  essential,  in  view  of  the  costs 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  that  this  be  done — 
as  It  Is  essential  that  the  war  on  poverty  .  .  . 
be  carried  on.     (Chicago  Sun-Times.) 

President  Johnson's  new  battle  plan  for 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  on  the  whole  strategi- 
cally appealing.     (New  York  Post.) 

I  share  the  President's  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  his  hopes  for  their  future,  and 
his  willingness  to  make  those  sacrifices 
which  we  all  must  make  if  the  freedom 
Of  every  American  is  to  be  assured. 


TROUBLED  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
NEED  OF  IMMEDIATE  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McFall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy 
industry,  long  plagued  by  many  prob- 
lems, is  now  facing  an  extremely  serious 
situation.  It  consists  of  the  exception- 
ally heavy  increase  in  imports  of  dairy 
products  in  1966  and  their  continuation 
and  probable  acceleration  in  1967, 


Higher  production  costs,  coupled  with 
lower  milk  prices,  have  forced  many  San 
Joaquin  Valley  dairymen  in  my  district 
to  go  out  of  business  in  the  last  few 
years.  Soaring  imports  of  cheaply  pro- 
duced foreign  products  are  now  captur- 
ing greater  portions  of  the  market, 
threatening  to  make  it  Impossible  for 
many  dairymen  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions. 

To  counteract  this  danger,  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  proposed  Dairy  Im- 
port Act  of  1967.  My  bill,  H.R.  5271, 
and  similar  ones  are  now  pending  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  is  my  hope  that  soon  after  the  com- 
mittee concludes  the  important  social 
security  hearings  now  underway  it  will 
be  able  to  take  up  this  urgently  needed 
legislation.  As  the  weeks  go  by.  the  mar- 
kets are  continuing  to  be  depressed  by 
soaring  imports. 

Our  Government  has  made  an  effort 
to  keep  the  lid  on  imports  by  use  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1935,  placing  quotas  on  the 
amoimts  of  dairy  products.  But  through 
a  series  of  evasive  actions,  producing 
countries  have  been  able  to  swell  their 
shipments  to  the  United  States  until 
they  are  now  having  alarming  effects 
upon  our  own  dairy  industry.  Since 
1953,  when  imports  were  first  limited, 
they  have  increased  by  433  percent. 
Most  of  this  incresise  occurred  last  year, 
for  the  1953-65  boost  was  only  75  per- 
cent. If  Agricultiire  Department  esti- 
mates are  correct,  the  increase  will  be  up 
to  567  percent  above  the  1953  figure  by 
year's  end. 

If  H.R.  5271  is  enacted,  entry  of  dairy 
products  for  any  one  year  would  be  lim- 
ited to  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
the  annual  quantity  imported  during  the 
5  calendar  years  of  1961  through  1965. 
It  would  halt  past  evasive  tactics  which 
have  been  successful  in  circumventing 
quotas  by  making  it  necessary  for  im- 
porters to  obtain  permits  for  any  com- 
modity containing  any  significant  quan- 
tity of  butterfat,  solids  not  fat,  or  any 
combination  of  the  two. 

Present  problems  arise  from  the  fact 
that  dairy  imports  now  are  controlled 
on  specifically  defined  products,  such  as 
Cheddar  cheese,  butter,  blue  mold 
cheese,  Italian  type  cheeses,  and  certain 
other  products.  There  is  no  limitation, 
however,  on  variations  of  these  products 
brought  into  our  country. 

As  an  example,  while  Cheddar  cheese 
has  been  subject  to  controls,  Colby 
cheese — an  almost  Identical  product — 
has  not.  We  therefore  see  Colby  cheese 
entering  at  a  rate  10  times  the  volume 
established  as  a  quota  for  Cheddar. 

When  the  Importation  of  mixtures  of 
butterfat  and  sugar  became  a  threat  to 
domestic  sales  of  butterfat  for  the  ice 
cream  market  in  mid- 1966,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issued  regulations  under 
the  Sugar  Act  limiting  importation  of 
products  containing  25  percent  and  more 
of  sugar.  Mixtures  containing  24  per- 
cent sugar  and  the  same  amount  of  but- 
terfat immediately  began  coming  in, 
thereby  evading  the  letter  of  the  regu- 
lation. 
California  dairymen  bore  the  brunt  of  • 


these  Imports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  losing  much  of  their  west  coast 
ice  cream  market. 

The  volume  of  imports  of  mixtures  of 
butterfat,  sugar,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  is 
so  great  that  it  already  is  taking  about 
10  percent  of  that  market  irom  our  dairy 
farmers. 

In  addition  to  limiting  yearly  amounts 
of  dairy  imports  to  a  maximum  of  the 
average  annual  quantity  entering  the 
United  States  in  the  last  5  years,  these 
additional  features  are  provided  in  H.R. 
5271: 

First.  The  bill  would  permit  import 
quotas  to  increase  in  line  with  increases 
in  the  domestic  U.S.  market.  This  is  a 
fair  provision.  It  gives  imports  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  as  our  market  grows, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing  them 
from  accelerating  so  rapidly  that  they 
devastate  our  own  dairy  farmers. 

Second.  If  the  President  found  it  in 
the  national  interest  to  permit  a  larger 
volume  of  imports,  he  could  do  so.  But. 
if  he  did  and  prices  to  U.S.  dairy  farmers 
were  below  parity  at  the  time,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  required  to 
purchase  an  equivalent  volume  on  the 
domestic  market. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  people. 
we  cannot  permit  the  crippling  and  out- 
right destruction  of  an  agricultuj-al  en- 
terprise which  we  all  recognize  as  being 
a  major  contribution  to  the  diet  and  wel- 
fare of  our  population.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  permit  the  dairj'  industry  to 
be  wrecked,  thus  forcing  this  country 
to  rely  upon  supplies  brought  in  from 
foreign  countries — supplies  which  would 
not  be  forthcoming  with  any  assurance, 
particularly  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  large  users  of  domestic 
milk — the  processors  and  distributors — 
assume  a  more  enlightened  attitude  to- 
ward their  farmer  suppliers. 

The  "big  four"  processors  are  doing 
very  well.  In  1964 — latest  available  fig- 
ures— National  Dairy  Products  Corp.'s 
net  income  was  $63,783,819 — a  return  of 
11.8  percent  on  stockholders'  equity. 
The  No.  2  company.  Borden,  netted  $45.- 
485,901.  with  a  10.6  percent  return  to 
stockholders.  No.  3,  Beatrice  Foods  Co., 
netted  $14,711,603  for  a  return  to  stock- 
holders of  11.6  percent.  The  No.  4  firm. 
Carnation  Co..  netted  $16,472,067  also 
returning  stockholders  11.6  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  to  assist  our  dwindling  number 
of  dairymen.  They  are  averaging  far 
less  than  the  national  minimum  wage 
for  their  hours  of  labor  and  must  be  as- 
sisted by  providing  them  with  a  better 
share  of  markets  in  this  country.  This 
can  come  about  by  enactment  of  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  and  by  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  processors. 

If  dairy  companies  would  begin  to 
show  their  suppliers  just  a  portion  of 
the  consideration  they  obviously  extend 
to  their  stockholders,  the  dairymen 
would  make  a  profit  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  business.  If  these  firms  do  not 
change  their  outlook,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  dairymen  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  cows  that  produce  "the  golden 
milk  "  will  disappear. 
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NEED   TO   REVISE   SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XXXVni 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  1940  peacetime  draft — oc- 
casioned by  an  emergency — was  viewed 
as  a  contemporary  conscription,  com- 
pulsory militaiy  service  has,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  become  institutionalized 
as  a  permanent  fixture  in  this  country. 
An  entire  generation  has  almost  reached 
maturity,  without  knowing  a  time  when 
the  draft  did  not  exist. 

A  peacetime  conscription,  which  in- 
herently deprives  men  of  freedom  and 
the  direction  and  control  of  their  own 
lives,  can  be  justified  only  by  what 
James  Madison  spoke  of  as  "the  impulse 
of  self-preservation."  Such  was  the 
case  in  1940,  when,  because  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  war,  the  o\erriding  need 
of  national  security  demanded  that  our 
citizens  be  deprived  of  some  liberty  in 
the  interests  of  vanquishing  a  gieater 
evil. 

When,  however,  there  is  no  such 
threat,  a  peacetime  conscription  be- 
comes what  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  called  "repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  the  soul  of  re- 
publican institutions."  Such  is  the  sit- 
uation today.  The  United  States  is  in 
no  imminent  danger.  It  is  merely  using 
the  draft  to  obtain  the  manpower  nec- 
essary to  sustain  a  foreign  policy  which 
calls  for  the  policing  of  the  world. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S. 
ARMED  FORCES  INSTITUTE: 
APRIL    1.    1942    TO    APRIL    1,    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Kastenmeier!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Second  Congressional  District  is 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  25-year 
history  of  USAFI, 

Madison  is  the  home  city  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  educational  enterprises  in 
the  annals  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  A  full  quarter  of  a  century  ago — 
1942— the  idea  evolved  that  U.S.  citizens 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
a  civic  education  becau.se  of  active  mili- 
tary duty  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute,  known 
throughout  the  world  as  USAFI.  was  es- 
tablished in  Madison.  Wis.,  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  that  idea.  The  mission  or  purpose 
of  USAFI  is  to  provide  educational  ma- 
terials and  service  for  men  and  women  on 
active  duty  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  120  days 
or  more. 

On  April  1. 1967.  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 


Institute  will  have  completed  25  years 
of  providing  educational  materials  and 
services  to  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

USAFI  has  a  combined  total  of  over 
200  offerings  in  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics, English,  history,  social  and  po- 
litical sciences,  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  and  technical  subjects  com- 
monly taught  in  regular  civilian  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  technical  institu- 
tions. The  courses  are  designed  for 
study  by  correspondence  or  in  classes 
conducted  at  military  installations  or 
aboard  ships.  The  USAFI  courses  and 
tests  meet  the  highest  academic  stand- 
ards of  civilian  education,  and  military 
personnel  reguiarly  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive credit  from  their  schools  and  col- 
leges for  USAFI  courses  completed  suc- 
ccssfiUly.  Current  USAFI  enrollments 
total  over  250.000:  over  6.000.000  service 
mm  and  women  have  participated  in 
tlie  program  rince  its  inception  in  1942. 

The  main  USAFI  building  is  located 
on  tiio  .sfiu.irc  across  from  the  capitol 
builditi!',  ]n  Madison.  Wis.  There  are 
other  .vinilier  USAFIs  located  around 
the  world  in  Alaska,  the  Caribbean  area. 
Eur^.je.  and  Hawaii.  These  smaller 
USAFI  s  depend  on  USAFI,  Madison,  for 
tlie  courses  and  tests  they  stock  and  dis- 
tribute to  .service  personnel. 

USAFI  operates  in  close  liaison  with 
tlie  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension. 
The  Univer.sity  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
aids  rSAFI  in  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  .sume  of  its  courses  and  in  the 
grading  oi  the  bulk  of  les.sons  from 
USAFI  students. 

USAFI  has  a  staff  of  over  250  persons, 
many  of  wham  are  at  the  professional 
and  semipiolessional  levels.  The  USAFI 
education.ll  enterprise  exemplifies  the 
pioneering  spirit  and  unshakable  faith 
of  those  persons  who  contributed  to  the 
realization  of  this  most  unique  and 
worthwhile  idea  for  education. 

In  its  short  25-year  life.  USAFI  has 
become  a  household  word  for  a  whole 
generation  of  Americans,  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  that  generation  in  salut- 
ing USAFl's  unique  educational  contri- 
bution to  our  coimtry. 


TRUTH   IN  LENDING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  BinghamI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  the  most  current  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Federal  guarantee 
of  truth  in  lending.  It  is  a  slightly  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  bill  that  I  and  others 
cosponsored  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  more  successful 
in  this  Congress  and  note  that  this  bill 
was  specifically  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  problems  of  the 
consumer  a  few  weeks  ago. 

This  bill  would  add  another  weapon 
to  the  arsenal  which  the  careful  shopper 
can  use.     The  bill  calls  for  lenders  to 


tell  borrowers  the  total  charge  for  credit 
on  both  a  dollar  and  an  annual  percent- 
age basis.  It  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  shopper  to  compare  costs  of  credit 
and  to  "buy"  the  cheapest  credit.  It 
would  not  impose  a  ceiling  on  credit 
charges  and  would  not  repeal  or  modify 
State  laws. 

In  a  larger  sense  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  is  an  extension  of  the  system  of  fair- 
labeling  protections  enacted  for  con- 
sumer protection.  It  does  not  limit  the 
lender  as  to  how  much  he  can  charj;e 
but,  by  requiring  him  to  tell  the  bor- 
rower what  those  charges  are,  the  com- 
petition for  the  market  may  well  serve 
to  reduce  unfair  rates. 

I  find  it  remarkable  how  frequently  a 
buyer  will  expend  effort  and  time  in 
shopping  to  save  money  on  the  net  pur- 
chase price  of  some  product  only  to 
waste  more  than  the  saving  by  paying 
more  in  interest  rates  than  was  neces- 
sai-y.  This  bill  would  help  prevent  that 
result  by  separating  product  cost  from 
credit  charges  so  that  each  could  be 
evaluated  by  the  consumer. 

The  amount  of  outstanding  consumer 
credit  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
decade  and  now  stands  close  to  $100 
billion.  This  is  true  despite  6  years 
of  unbroken  prosperity  and  a  steadily  de- 
clining unemployment  rate.  In  fact, 
since  1961,  the  amount  of  consumer 
credit  outstanding  has  risen  faster  than 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  it. 

In  the  face  of  this,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  increasing  cost  of  living,  it  is  ever 
more  essential  that  the  consumer  be  en- 
couraged and  enabled  to  use  his  or  her 
resources  carefully.  The  most  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Economic  Indicators  prepared 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
flects the  fact  that,  while  food  prices 
have  been  declining  since  August  of  last 
year,  the  prices  of  other  goods  and  for 
services  have  risen.  These  are  typically 
the  expenditures  which  result  in  credit 
costs— either  installment  purchases  or 
direct  cash  loans. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  borrower 
to  know  the  actual  cost  of  all  credit 
charges.  Any  examination  of  credit 
transactions  reveals  that  "interest" 
charges  are  frequently  listed  as  a  reason- 
able sum.  The  high  cost  of  credit  is 
masked  by  other  charges  imposed  on  the 
buyer  under  such  titles  as  "loan  fees." 
"carrying  charges,"  or  "investigations." 
This  bill  would  require  that  the  consumer 
be  told,  before  he  borrows,  how  much  the 
whole  credit  package  will  cost,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  price  charged  for 
the  goods  themselves. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  where 
we  have  a  truth-in-lending  law.  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  senate  banking 
and  currency  subcommittee  in  1963  re- 
vealed not  only  incredibly  high  credit 
charges  but  widespread  evasion  of  the 
State  law.  It  became  clear  that  the  State 
law  was  poorly  enforced  and  weak  in 
that  it  failed  to  require  annual  interest 
rates  to  be  furnished.  The  annual  rate 
of  interest  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause this  is  the  normal  standard. 

Federal  law  is  needed  not  only  to  pro- 
tect citizens  in  States  which  have  no 
such  law  and  to  protect  merchants  who 
abide  by  such  laws  where  they  do  exist. 
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but  also  because  of  the  generally  higher 
respect  paid  to  Federal  than  State  laws — 
the  experience  under  the  Lindbergh  law 
is  a  case  in  point.  Although  State  laws 
would  not  be  replaced  by  this  bill,  we  can 
anticipate  that  the  uniformity  of  a  Fed- 
eral approach  will,  in  itself,  help  lead  the 
way  to  reduction  in  the  crazy-quilt  pat- 
terns now  prevailing  between  and  within 
States,  as  to  what  information  will  be 
furnished  to  borrowers. 

Obviously,  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  make  consumers  more  prudent.  It 
will  help  those  who  are  prudent  and  who 
are  now  denied  the  means  with  which  to 
exercise  intelligent  judgments.  Those 
who  argue  that  the  bill  is  purposeless  be- 
cause its  effectiveness  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  the  consxmier  to  exercise 
such  care  belittle  the  consumer  and 
those,  such  as  the  labor  unions,  who  are 
working  with  the  consumers. 

Laws  requiring  honest  labeling  do  not 
protect  the  careless  who  disregard  the 
labels  but  they  do  protect  those  who  care. 
For  example,  the  improvident  shopper 
can  carelessly  buy  cotton  clothes  to  wear 
in  blustery  winter  weather.  However, 
the  sensible  and  careful  shopper,  aware 
that  wool  is  preferable  for  winter 
clothes,  can  at  least  check  the  label  to 
insure  that  the  coat  or  dress  being 
bought  is  the  100-percent  wool  product  it 
seems  to  be.  The  same  is  true  for  truth 
in  lending.  The  careless  shopper  will 
still  be  prey  to  the  exorbitant  credit 
charges.  The  careful  shopper,  however, 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
price  for  the  goods  and  the  price  for 
credit.  He  can  then  exercise  the  power 
to  buy  goods  from  one  source  and  credit 
from  another. 

Our  society  has  long  since  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor:  Let  the 
buyer  beware.  It  has  chosen,  instead,  to 
create  confidence  in  the  marketplace  by 
a  system  of  regulating  some  aspects  of 
the  terms  of  offer  and  acceptance  of  sales 
of  goods  and  services.  The  truth-in- 
lending  bill  carries  that  principle  for- 
ward. 


EVELYN  DUBROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  know  and  respect  Evelyn 
Dubrow,  the  outstanding  spokeswoman 
for  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Evelyn  is  a  lobbyist,  and  proud  of  it, 
as  the  article  about  her  in  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  would 
indicate. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serye  in  this  House  know  firsthand 
that  her  integrity,  her  frankness,  and 
her  total  knowledge  of  her  subject  are 
invaluable  assets  to  any  discussion  on 
legislation,  pending  or  proposed. 

She  can  be  counted  on  to  speak  out 
clearly  and  forcefully  for  vhat  she  be- 
Ueves.    She  has  the  facts.    She  does  not 


hedge.  If  she  cannot  agree  with  a  given 
position,  she  is  frank  to  say  why.  I  feel 
sure  there  is  a  majority  of  us  who  hope 
she  plans  to  remain  here  on  the  Hill  for 
years  to  come. 

Evelyn  Dubrow  brings  enormous  dig- 
nity to  her  profession,  for  she  serves 
the  American  people  in  the  same  spirit 
as  we  who  are  elected  serve — she  wants 
to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  we  are  delighted  to  count  her  among 
the  activists  of  this  world  who  will  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  an  issue  they  believe  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  article 

about  Miss  Dubrow  which  appeared  in 

the  Washington  Post  of  March  23 : 

DisT.'\FF   Lobbyist    Speaks    OfT    Proudly    in 

Favor  of  Her  Profession 

(By  Carolyn  Lewis) 

"I'm  bored  with  people  who  haven't  the 
guts  to  call  themselves  lobbyists,"  says  Eve- 
lyn Dubrow. 

One  of  a  h.indful  of  women  lobbyists  in 
Washington,  Miss  Dubrow.  herself,  represents 
the  455,000  members  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

A  restless,  wiry  woman  with  short  auburn 
hair  and  humorous,  snapping  eyes,  she  spends 
most  of  her  time  in  Washington  buzzing 
around  the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill,  stating 
the  case  for  her  union  and  for  the  legislation 
she  favors. 

Proud  of  her  own  role  as  •legislative  assist- 
ant'— a  euphemism  for  lobbyist — she  terms 
it  "dreadful"  for  organizations  not  to  regis- 
ter. 

"The  Government,  and  the  people,  have 
the  right  to  know  who  is  pushing  for  what." 
she  said  during  an  interview  in  her  seventh 
floor  suite  at   the  Congressional  Hotel. 

Miss  Dubrow  generally  finds  herself  "push- 
ing" legislation  that  involves  minimum 
wages,  education  and  steps  toward  a  more 
comprehensive  health  program. 

"All  of  these  things  are  important  to  my 
union,  because  80  percent  of  the  members 
are  women  and  many  of  them  are  heads  of 
families,"  she  said. 

She  terms  the  garment  industry  a  "low- 
wage  industry"  in  which  workers  must  turn 
to  government  for  a  wide  range  of  social 
services. 

While  she  makes  use  of  "grass-roots  lobby- 
ing"— encouraging  union  members  to  write 
or  telephone  their  Congressmen  to  let  them 
know  where  they,  as  voters,  stand — Miss  Du- 
brow is  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  more  direct  approach. 

When  a  relevant  piece  of  legislation  Is 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  she  will 
drop  by  the  office  of  committee  members  to 
let  them  know  where  her  union  stands. 

"I  visit  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Bipartisan  support  is  most  Important 
in  this  business."  she  explained. 

Miss  Dubrow  sees  herself  as  a  pragmatic 
idealist. 

"You  have  to  hold  onto  your  ideals,  or  else 
losing  100  battles  and  winning  only  one 
would  defeat  yotir  spirit,"  she  said. 

Lobbying  is  easy  for  her,  she  said,  because 

"I'm  working  for  the  things  I  believe  In." 

"I  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  lobbyist  for  the 

American  Medical  Association,  or  the  oil  or 

auto  industries,"  she  added  with  a  grin. 

For  Miss  Dubrow,  it  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  she  would  find  herself  part 
of  the  labor  movement.  Back  home  In 
Passaic.  N.J.,  her  father  was  an  ardent 
unionist,  her  sister,  a  suffragette  who  pick- 
eted President  Wilson. 


THE  HONORABLE  SENATOR 
CLAIBORNE  PELL 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
well-renowned,  syndicated  writer,  Er- 
nest Cuneo,  has  written  a  most  note- 
worthy article  on  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Cl.\iborne  Pell.  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  it  provides  a  keen 
insight  into  the  extraordinary  character 
and  foresight  of  Rhode  Island's  highly 
regarded  junior  Senator. 

To  know  Senator  Pell  is  to  respect 
and  admire  him.  I  consider  it  a  special 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  his  colleague 
and  friend.  My  only  regret  is  that  more 
people  are  not  afforded  the  pleasure  of 
his  exemplary  and  inspiring  company. 

Mr.  Cuneo's  article  provides  the  means 
for  others  to  share  in  the  personage  of 
Mr.  Pell  and  I.  therefore,  highly  com- 
mend his  article. 

Though  we  in  Rhode  Island  are  proud 
of  his  many  accomplishments,  our  at- 
tention is,  nevertheless,  focused  more  on 
the  future  of  this  dynamic  Senator  and 
the  many  projects  that  he  has  set  in 
motion.  Mr.  Cuneo's  article  will  show 
why  thi.«  is  so: 

Rhode    Island's    Claiborne    Pell     a    Rising 

Star  in  US    Senate 

I  By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

New  'V'ork — Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island  has  attained  national  impor- 
tance in  the  quiet  tradition  of  Senators  Hull 
of  Tennessee.  Glass  of  Virginia,  and  Wagner 
of  New  'York.  Though  labeled  differently, 
these  giants  of  the  Senate  took  deliberate 
aim  at  the  problems  of  their  times  in  the 
light  of  the  future  expansion  of  the  country 

Senator  Pell  has  followed  this  pattern. 
Reelected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  last  election,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  backed 
by  unprecedented  majorities  in  his  elector- 
ate, will  expand  his  blueprints  of  the  future 
They,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  envision 
an  America  20  years  from  the  present. 

With  almost  breathtaking  and  unnoticed 
daring.  Senator  Pell  is  pioneering  into  three 
fields,  any  one  of  which  is  of  transcendental 
national  importance.  Apparently  embracing 
the  theory  of  the  20th  Century  Fund  studies 
that  one  gigantic  city  is  emerging  on  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard,  extending  from  Boston  to 
Richmond,  the  Senator  has  become  virtually 
the  spokesman  for  that  emerging  Ameri- 
can phenomenon,  the  11 -state  Megalopolis 
Northeast.  In  effect,  this  projects  the  pres- 
ent-day problems  of  the  great  cities  Into 
their  single  common  problems  The  key  to 
this  is  transportation. 

Rapid  inter-city  transportation  is  his  sole 
idea,  and  has  already  resulted  In  tremendous 
revltallzation  of  the  role  of  the  railroads. 
Indeed,  almost  single-handedly.  Senator 
Pell's  p>ersistence  has  resulted  in  the  new 
Cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
His  new  book,  "Megalopolis  Unbound."  Is  a 
reassuringly  thorough  study,  as  unassuming 
and  as  solid  as  concrete.  If  It  does  nothing 
else.  It  should  elevate  the  sights  of  those 
aiming  at  solution  of  the  current  big  city 
problems  in  terms  of  easing  local  paroxysm. 

Additionally,  with  the  temerity  of  a  Ma- 
gellan, Senator  Pell  has  literally  embarked 
upon  the  oceans.  The  senator  envisions  the 
seas  ae  vast  reservoirs  of  energies  untapped 
and  indeed  unimagined.  and  clearly  believes 
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man  will  tame  the  oceans  and  their  sea  water 
as  man  has  tamed  fire. 

Almost  compulsively  addicted  to  doing  his 
homework,  he  has  produced  another  book. 
"The  Challenge  of  the  Seas."  Actually.  It 
adds  up  to  a  most  readable  thriller  on  the 
new  science  of  oceanography.  To  augment 
this,  Sen.^tor  Pell  has  urged  the  Idea  of  sea- 
gr.iiu  colleges,  parallel  to  President  Lincoln's 
land-grant  colleges  which  are  today  the 
present  state  universities.  Obviously,  if  any 
nation  can  convert  the  sea  Into  farm,  mine 
and  chemical  colossus,  the  know-how  of 
American  Industry  is  preeminently  qualified. 

This  is  quite  independent  of  his  position 
on  hi£»her  education  generally.  He  conceives 
of  higher  education  a.s  a  government  invest- 
ment, and  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  a 
government  grant  of  $1,000  a  year  for  two 
years  to  every  ciuallfled  student  upon  going 
to  college.  Again,  this  alone  would  revolu- 
tionize the  budget  of  millions  of  American 
frimille.<;. 

Further,  Senator  Pell's  philosophy  of  the 
expanding  mind  of  man  is  such  that  when 
the  Institute  of  Art«  and  Sciences  was 
brought  into  being,  the  President  handed 
him  two  pens,  for  it  was  largely  Pell's  brain- 
child. 

Tall,  yoimg  and  h.iiidsome.  he  is  all  but 
maddeningly  deliberate  and  undramatic — 
but  so  was  Cordell  Hull,  his  prototype.  It 
Is  significant  that  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
majority  leader,  unqualifiedly  declares  that 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island  has  one  of  the  most 
missive  first  term  records  in  senate  history. 

Senator  Pell  Is  anything  but  a  comet:  but 
assuredly,  in  the  national  heavens,  there  is 
a  slowly  rising  star  of  great  magnitude. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  AND 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pleasure  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Greek  nation  on  the  occasion, 
2  days  hence,  of  Greek  Independence 
Day. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1821,  that  the 
Greek  people  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  After  450  years  of 
bondage  the  Greek  nation  arose  to  throw 
off  Turkish  rule.  Their  long  struggle 
aroused  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
both  Euiopean  nations  and  the  United 
States,  and  after  additional  years  of  in- 
termittent warfare  the  goal  of  inde- 
pendence was  secure. 

Nowhere  were  the  ties  between  Amer- 
ica and  Greece  in  this  struggle  described 
more  clearly  than  in  an  address  on  the 
Greek  war  of  independence  by  President 
James  Monroe,  wiio  said : 

Genius  and  delicacy  In  the  art."!,  daring  and 
heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  contest  should  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  appropri- 
ate that  we  mark  Greek  Independence 
Day  this  year,  for  March  of  1967  also 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  another 
crucial  event  In  both  Greek  and  Ameri- 


can history.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Truman  doctrine,  as  the  message  con- 
tained in  the  foreign  policy  address  de- 
livered by  President  Harry  S  Truman  on 
March  12,  1947,  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, came  to  tie  known.  Said  President 
Truman  on  that  historic  occasion: 

I  believe  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  preisures.  I  be- 
lieve we  muit  assist  free  peoples  Lo  work  out 
thei;'  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  cold  war, 
when  Greece  was  on  the  verge  of  falling 
to  guerrilla  forces  armed  and  supported 
by  outside  powers.  President  Truman's 
words  cliarted  a  courageous  course  that 
helped  insure  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Greece. 

In  19G4  I  had  the  honor  to  accompany 
Pie-sident  Truman  in  the  delegation  sent 
by  President  Johnson  to  the  funeral  of 
King  Paul  of  Greece.  I  saw  once  again 
on  that  occa."^ion  what  I  had  seen  many 
times  before:  the  warm  and  high  regard 
of  the  Greek  people  for  President  Tru- 
man. 

At  this  point,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  the  perceptive  account  of 
the  Trtiman  doctrine  by  Joseph  Marion 
Jone.s  in  the  National  Observer  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1067.  in  the  Record: 

When  the  United  States  Drew  the  Line  on 
Aggression — The  Scene  Was  Greece.  20 
Ye.ars  Ago;  How  the  Decision  Loosts 
Today 

/  betteve  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  uho 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.  I  beliei^e 
we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their 
destinies  m   their  own  way. 

These  are  not.  as  they  might  seem,  the 
words  of  President  Johnson  defending  United 
Slates  actions  in  Vietnam.  They  might  well 
be.  though,  for  the  President  has  spoken  In 
such  terms,  and  the  principles  so  clearly 
enunciated  by  tiie^e  words  form  the  political 
backdrop  for  American  Involvement  In  that 
Asl.in  struggle. 

The  words  were  spoken  by  President  Harry 
S  Trtmian  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
nearly  20  years  ago  (March  12.  1947).  and  are 
the  heart  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  most 
profoimd  transformation  in  American  foreign 
policy  in  this  century. 

President  Trtiman 's  doctrine  was  Intended 
to  chart  a  new  course  for  the  United  States 
In  world  affairs.  But.  though  it  grew  out 
of  a  depressing  scene  of  widespread  chaos. 
Its  Immediate  concern  was  Greece,  which  In 
1"47  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  Greek 
Commimist  guerrilla  forces  aided  by  outside 
powers. 

The  world's  prospects  for  peace  seem  un- 
proml.sing  today,  but  20  years  ago  they  were 
dark  almost  beyond  hope.  The  United  States 
had  largely  demobilized  Its  fighting  power  In 
Europe  and  had  removed  all  but  occupation 
forces  from  the  ruins  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  whole  of  Western  Europe  was  powerless, 
a  weak  convalescent  surveying  and  slowly 
clearing  away  the  debris  of  war. 

Though  ravaged  and  severely  wounded, 
the  Soviet  Union  maintained  Intact  the  only 
powerful  fighting  force  on  the  continent,  and 
our  late  ally  Josef  Stalin  had  in  word  and 
deed  swiftly  declared  cold  war  against  the 
West  Wherever  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans  the  Red  armies  had  gone  to  drive 
out  the  Germans,  there  they  stayed  while 
Soviet  agents  fastened  enduring  Communist 
control. 

THE   WELL-ARMED   REDS 

Making  little  effort  to  conceal  their  direct 
ties  to  Moscow,  the  powerful   and  growing 


Communist  parties  in  France  and  Italy, 
known  to  possess  large  supplies  of  arms,  were 
enjoying  great  strength,  and  had  placed 
members  in  the  governing  ministries  of  both 
countries.  At  the  almost  continuotis  post- 
war "peace  conferences"  of  the  victorious 
powers.  Soviet  representatives  dally  vUlified 
their  late  allies  and  struggled  to  extend 
Soviet  control   In  Europe  and  North  Africi 

The  Red  army,  aided  by  fifth  columnj, 
could  have  occupied  the  whole  of  Europe  in 
two  weeks. 

An  Important  part  of  Russia's  strategy  was 
tlie  vast,  peroistent  drive  to  accomplish  wh.it 
the  Czars  had  tried  unsuccessfully  for  hun- 
dreds of  years:  Break  through  the  politlcnl 
and  land  barriers  of  Independent  Iran,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  to  establish  Russian  power 
and  control  In  the  eastern  Medltorrane:.n  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Kaiser  Wllhelm  and 
Hitler  had  tried  it  too.) 

Violating  agreements  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  Stalin  refused  in 
the  spring  of  1946  to  withdraw  Soviet  troops 
from  northern  Iran,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  blatant  efforts  to  pressure  and  sub- 
vert the  Iranian  government  so  as  to  bring 
ti\e  entire  country  under  Soviet  control. 

He  then  peremptorily  demanded  that  Tur- 
key abandon  her  political  association  wltti 
Great  Britain  and  become  a  Soviet  "ally." 
He  proposed  that  Turkey  cede  certain  terri- 
tories near  the  Russo-Tiirkish  border  in  the 
Caucasus  to  Ru.ssla.  Most  Important,  he 
demanded  that  she  renege  on  existing  agree- 
ments with  Western  powers  and  yield  control 
of  the  Turkish  Straits  (the  Dardanelles)  to 
Russia  by  leasing  strategic  army  and  navy 
bases  for  "Joint  defen.se''  purposes. 

As  for  Greece,  In  the  autumn  of  1946  an 
International  Communist  operation  was 
launched  to  bring  the  country  under  Com- 
munist control.  The  agents  for  this  maneu- 
ver were  Greek  Communist  guerrillas  fur- 
nished with  arms,  training,  direction,  and 
safe  haven  by  the  Communist  govcrnmeius 
of  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 

Within  a  few  months  these  guerrillas  grew 
Into  a  strong,  organized  force  that  controlled 
northern  Greece,  prevented  economic  recov- 
ery, and  undermined  what  was  left  of  the 
authority  of  the  Athenian  government.  The 
poorly  equipped  and  demoralized  Greek  annv 
seemed  powerless  to  check  the  Communist 
tide  advancing  southward. 

President  Truman  was  fully  aware  of  the 
over-all  Soviet  design,  and  was  remarkably 
successful  In  frustrating  It  In  Iran  and  Tur- 
key. 

In  Iran.  ■Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes 
Invoked  the  authority  of  the  newly  organized 
United  Nations  against  Soviet  aggression, 
branding  continued  Soviet  troop  presence  In 
the  country  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  charter. 
In  exceedingly  blunt  language,  and  with  sup- 
port from  Great  Britain,  he  made  it  clear 
that  Soviet  persistence  would  mean  war. 

Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn  In  embar- 
rassed haste.  The  Iranian  prime  minister. 
aided  by  US.  and  British  diplomacy  and  the 
counterpressure  of  a  Brltlsh-lnstlgated  anti- 
Communlst  revolt  In  southern  Iran,  was  able 
to  squeeze  the  Communists  out  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  ultimately  regain  control  of  ail 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Turkish  government,  supported  by 
at\  outraged  public,  immediately  and  publicly 
rejected  tlie  Soviet  demands.  When  the 
Soviets  renewed  their  diplomatic  offensive  In 
August  1946.  an  emphatic  Turkish  rejection 
was  accompanied  by  strong  British  and 
American  notes  to  the  same  effect.  (The 
American  position  was  backed  by  a  formal 
decision  made  by  President  Truman,  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  re- 
sist Soviet  designs  on  the  Dardanelles  "at 
all  cost."  meaning  war.)  Soviet  pressures 
slackened. 

FOR    CREEKS.    BrTTER    LECACT 

But  saving  Greece  was  much  more  difficult. 
There  the  problem  was  civil  war.  com- 
pounded   by    covert    aid    to    the    rebels   by 
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Greece's  northern  neighbors  and  by  the 
r.ear-complete  demoralization  and  bank- 
ruptcy not  only  of  the  government  but  of  the 
public  In  general  Always  a  poor  country. 
Greece  had.  In  Just  four  years,  suffered 
Italian  and  German  invasions,  cruel  enemy 
occupation,  a  thorough  Nazi  scorched-earth 
retreat  that  left  the  country  In  ruins,  and 
bitter  internal  warfare. 

The  seeds  of  civil  strife  bore  fruit  during 
the  occupation,  when  several  mutually  hos- 
tile anti-Nazi  guerrilla  groups  were  formed. 
The  largest  by  far.  known  as  ELAS,  was 
controlled  by  tjie  Comniuuisi  Party,  and 
the  second  largest,  the  EDES.  by  extreme 
right-wing  elements. 

Operating  for  the  most  part  in  the  country- 
side, these  groups  had  been  chiefly  interested 
in  who  would  control  postwar  Greece.  They 
accordingly  occupied  themselves  with  com- 
petitive recruitment,  forced  or  otherwise, 
and  with  fighting  each  other,  often  with 
no  quarter  given.  By  the  time  the  Ger- 
mans withdrew  In  October  1944,  the 
smaller  guerrilla  forces  had  been  all  but  ex- 
terminated, and  the  EDES  had  been  reduced 
in  strength  and  bottled  up  in  the  Epirus 
Mountains  in  the  north. 

But  ELAS  had  grown  to  about  50.000  armed 
men. 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  of  Brit- 
ain expected  an  ELAS  coup  when  'he  Nazis 
withdrew.  To  forestall  it,  he  dispatched 
British  troops  to  escort  the  Greek  govern- 
ment-ln-exlle  to  Athens  the  moment  the  city 
was  abandoned  by  the  Germans.  Piraeus. 
Salonika.  Patras.  and  a  few  other  cities  were 
also  occupied. 

The  ELAS  did  strike,  however,  taking 
physical  control  of  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  continental  Greece,  its  forces  then  in- 
stituted a  terror  campaign  against  not  only 
collaborators  but  anyone  even  suspected  of 
being  antl-Communlst.  Thousands  were  ar- 
rested, hundreds  openly  executed,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  more  never  heard  from  again. 

Then,  In  the  first  days  of  December  1944. 
the  ELAS  forces  launched  a  concerted  attack 
on  Athens  Itself,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
ruthless  house-to-house  fighting  had  seized 
all  except  a  small  enclave  In  the  center  of 
the  city.  They  also  blocked  the  road  between 
Athens  and  Piraeus,  and  were  in  near-com- 
plete control  of  that  port. 

Only  the  determination  of  Prime  Minister 
Chiu-chill  and  the  valor  of  the  outnumbered 
British  and  loyal  Greek  troops  prevented  a 
Communist  victory.  The  enclave  was  held, 
and.  with  the  help  of  British  reinforcements, 
the  rebels  were  cleared  from  the  area  by  Jan. 
15.  1946.  The  rebels  were  so  badly  beaten 
that  they  agreed  to  a  truce  banning  them 
from  the  Peloponnesus  and  from  within  100 
miles  of  Athens  In  any  direction.  About 
4,000  Communists  took  refuge  in  Yugoslavia: 
several  thousand  more  went  underground,  or 
into  the  northern  mountains. 

The  attack  upon  Athens  was  conducted 
with  such  Indiscriminate  cruelty  that  it  has 
since  had  a  profound  effect  on  Greek  politics. 
All  citizens  not  actively  for  the  Communists 
were  considered  enemies  About  8.000  hos- 
tages were  taken,  many  of  them  women,  and 
several  were  shot  publicly  each  day  as  ex- 
amples. Rebels  pushed  captured  women  and 
children  ahead  of  them  as  cover.  As  the 
crowded  Jails  were  seized,  all  those  not  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  the  Communist  cause  were 
murdered. 

Whatever  doubts  there  had  been  among 
the  populace  about  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munists by  this  time  had  vanished.  Popu- 
lar revulsion  was  wide  and  deep.  In  the 
Internationally  supervised  elections  of  1946. 
the  parties  of  the  Right  won  a  large  majority. 
In  a  special  plebiscite,  the  king  was  recalled. 

But  whatever  hope  was  engendered  by  the 
victories  against  the  Communists  was  tem- 
pered by  the  pitiable  state  Greece  found  her- 
self In  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1946—47. 
Seven   successive,    weak,    incompetent,    and 


often  corrupt  governments  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  mountainous  problems  of  the 
wretched  country.  The  treasury  was  empty. 
Export  trade  had  made  only  a  meager  start 
toward  revival.     Inflation  was  rampant. 

In  the  north,  the  Communist  guerrillas 
continued  their  harassment  of  farms  and 
villages  Lawlessness  and  fear  reigned  every- 
where. The  Greek  army  and  police  forces 
were  poorly  trained,  unorganized,  and  ill- 
equipped.  The  British,  who  advised  and 
partially  financed  the  Greek  army  and  still 
had  16.000  troops  in  and  around  Athens, 
were    the    chief    stabilizing    element. 

Tlie  country  had  been  kept  from  starva- 
tion for  two  years  by  extensive  relief  aid 
from  the  UN  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency  lUNRRA).  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  organized  foreign  charities.  But 
UNRRA  was  scheduled  to  end  on  March  31, 
1947,  and  the  United  States  had  no  authority 
for  further  aid 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  inside  Greece 
when  her  northern  neighbors  began  trans- 
forming roving  bands  of  Greek  Communist 
predators  into  organized,  well-equipped 
forces  that  soon  began  a  sustained  campaign 
of  terror  and  destruction  in  ever-widening 
circle?. 

At  first,  the  attacks  were  hit-and-run 
raids  against  isolated  villages  in  search  of 
food.  Tlien.  tlie  penetrations  went  deeper, 
and  the  object  became  looting,  burning,  and 
Impressment  of  recruits  with  threats  of 
reprisals  against  the  families.  These  tactics 
soon  evolved  into  sheer  terror,  and  the  pur- 
pose into  control:  The  taking  of  hostages,  the 
shooting  of  village  officials  and  gendarmes, 
the  execution  of  pro-government  peasants. 
One  of  the  largest  attacks  was  against  the 
village  of  Deskati  near  Mount  Khasla  in 
Thessaly.  where  120  people  were  kUled. 

ON    THE    BRINK    OF    ANARCHY 

By  January  1947  the  guerrilla  chief,  Gen- 
eral MarkoE,  was  able  to  boast  that  he  held 
100  villages:  indeed,  the  authority  of  the 
government  in  Athens  ran  weakly,  if  at  all, 
north  of  Mount  Olympus.  By  February  It 
was  clear  that  Greece  was  within  weeks  of 
starvation,  panic,  disintegration,  and  an- 
archy: the  Communists  then  could  easily 
take  over  the  entire  country. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  point  that  Great 
Britain,  lier  own  recovery  drive  stalled,  her 
ages-old  empire  crumbling  all  the  way  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  China  Sea.  and 
with  an  unprecedented  financial  disaster  at 
home.  reUictantly  Informed  the  United 
States  that  her  financial  aid  to  Greece  for 
economic  and  military  purposes  would  have 
to  cease  on  March  31.  Moreover,  she  could 
no  longer  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
Turkey,  or  equip  the  Turkish  army.  (Three 
weeks  earlier  Britain  said  It  would  withdraw 
half  of  its  16,000  troops  from  Greece  at  once, 
the  rest  later.) 

The  British  governrnen'  vas  .isking 
whether.  In  view  of  previous  British-Ameri- 
can understandings  that  Greece  and  Turkey 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  Soviet 
control,  the  United  States  wished  to  assume 
responsibility  for  supplying  needed  aid  to 
these  countries. 

It  was  a  grave  situation  confronting  Presi- 
dent Truman  with  a  decision,  he  told  his 
Cabinet,  more  serious  than  had  faced  any 
other  American  President. 

The  future  seemed  grim  indeed.  With- 
out immediate  large-scale  American  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  administrative  aid 
Greece  would  surely  fall  under  Soviet  con- 
trol. If  Greece  fell,  Increased  Soviet  pressure 
on  Turkey  and  Iran  would  follow  and.  in  all 
likelihood,  succeed.  The  whole  of  the  Middle 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  would  be  opened 
to  Soviet  pressure  and  subversion.  E%'en  more 
seriously,  a  stunning  Soviet  triumph  In  the 
Mediterranean  might  well  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  Western  Europe,  where  recovery  had 
stalled  in  a  bitter,  cold,  hungry  winter,  and 


where  Communist  strength  was  battening  on 
general  despair. 

AN     "AWFCl.     REALIZATION  " 

Looming  over  all  these  considerations  was 
the  sudden,  awful  realization  that  Great 
Britain  was  finished  as  a  world  power  For 
a  century  and  a  hall  British  power  and 
diplomacy  had  dominated,  held  together  and 
protected  the  countries  of  tlie  e.astern  Medi- 
terranean, South  Asia,  and  Africa,  Now,  h;.lf 
the  world  w.is  breaking  down  into  weak,  na- 
tionalistic, unprotected  fragments  in  danger 
of  being  picked  up  one  by  one  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  And  the  new.  untried  United  Na- 
tions was  in  no  way  prepared  to  fill  the 
vacuum. 

A  President  of  lees  courage  than  Harry  S 
Truman  might  have  tned  to  muddle  through 
with  modest  relief  aid  to  Greece  and  some 
left-over  World  War  II  military  equipment 
for  Turkey.  But  President  Truman  recog- 
nized that  the  foundation  of  order  and  na- 
tional independence  in  half  the  world  had 
crumbled,  and  that  a  decisive  turning  point 
in  world  history  had  been  reached. 

He  responded  not  only  by  asking  Congress 
to  authorize  massive  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  also  by  declar- 
ing It  to  be  thenceforth  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  help  free  peoples  anywhere 
resist  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outside  pressures. 

Never  before  had  an  American  President 
asked  Congress  In  peacetime  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  accomplishment  of  avowedly 
political  aims  abroad.  And  the  pKJiitical  cli- 
mate for  such  a  bold,  unprecedented  step 
could  scarcely  have  been  less  favorable 

Mr.  Truman  had  not,  at  this  point,  been 
elected  to  office,  and  he  commanded  no  wide 
support  or  confidence.  For  the  first  time  in 
14  years,  the  Republican  Party  controlled 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and.  at  this  Junc- 
ture, in  March  1947,  Congressmen  seemed 
determined  to  slash  the  President's  budget 
even  the  military  appropriations,  to  the  point 
of  national  imjxitence  Finally,  although  the 
United  States  had  sponsored  and  Joined  the 
UN,,  the  American  people,  isolationist  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  had  never  been  faced 
with  the  proposition  that  their  country,  pos- 
sessing overwhelming  world  power,  should 
play  a  world  order-keeping  role  commen- 
surate with  its  power. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  thus  sp.arked  at 
home  a  torrent  of  public  debate  But  in  the 
weeks  lollowing  March  12,  the  great  major. ty 
of  the  American  people  gradually  showed 
themselves  profoundly  and  enduringly  com- 
mitted to  support  for  a  responsible,  con- 
tiniung  leadership  role  f r  r  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs. 

GETTING    GOP    SUPPORT 

Yet  this  national  transformation  could 
ne\er  have  occurred  had  not  President  Tru- 
man had  the  support  of  several  prominent 
Republicans  in  Cor.gress.  chief  among  whom 
was  the  powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Arthur  H 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan 

A  fervent  isolatiotiist  before  Pearl  Harbor 
Senator  Vandenberg  had.  during  and  after 
the  war.  slowly  but  profoundly  altered  h.s 
convictions  By  March  1947,  faced  with  ac- 
cepting the  grim  realities  of  intern.ition  i! 
life,  he  became  the  leading  Congre  sioi.a. 
champion  not  only  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, but  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  its 
broadest  aspects  In  so  doing,  he  led  most  of 
his  colleagues,  his  parly  and  millions  u'. 
other  Americans  into  a  new  era  of  American 
responsibility  for  world  order.  In  mmy 
ways,  the  story  of  Senator  Vandenberg's 
transformation  is  the  story  of  his  country's 

Tlie  world  impact  of  the  President's  decla- 
ration was  immediate  and  powerful.  Demor- 
alization was  checked  instantly  in  Greece  by 
the  mere  expectation  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  which  was  not  long  in  coming 
Turkey  and  Iran  were  fortified  ag.ilnst  pres- 
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sures.  And  the  climate  of  growing  despair 
was  so  altered  In  Western  Europe  that  Com- 
munists were  dropped  from  the  governments 
of  France  and  Italy  within  two  months. 

Tlie  Truman  Doctrine  led  in  a  straight 
line  in  less  than  three  months  to  Secre- 
tnry  of  State  George  C.  Marshall's  speech  at 
Harvard  University  announcing  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  brought  about  the  recovery  of 
Europe.  It  has  led  to  continuing  world- 
wide programs  of  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance, and  to  a  series  of  regional  alliances 
of  which  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  Is  the  most  important.  And 
It  led  us  to  war  in  Korea,  to  a  brief  military 
Intervention  In  Lebanon,  to  diplomatic  and 
economic  intervention  in  the  Congo — and 
to  Vietnam. 

SOVIET  STAKE  IN  STABILITY 

Over-all.  U.S.  policies  and  actions  grow- 
ing from  the  Truman  Doctrine  have  been 
stunningly  successful  In  maintaining  Inter- 
national order,  helping  nations  preserve  their 
Independence,  and  promoting  economic  and 
social  progress.  Soviet  expansionism  was 
contained  until,  today,  the  Soviet  Union, 
more  matured  and  developed.  Its  Ideology 
blunted,  recognizes  Its  stake  In  world  sta- 
bility. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  Is  nothing  less  than 
a  recognition  that  the  prevention  of  world 
wars  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  power  among  major  countries.  And  this 
requires  protection  of  smaller  countries 
against   aggressive   expansion   of   the   larger. 

The  future,  as  always.  Is  dimly  seen  at  best. 
American  Intervention  In  Greece,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  real  threat,  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  tranquility  and  progress  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Middle  East,  and  Western 
Europe.  Intervention  In  Korea  did  the  same 
lor  Northeast  Asia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  today's  ap- 
plication of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  In  Viet- 
nam, win  succeed  as  It  did  In  Greece. — 
Joseph  Marion  Jonbs. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  GalifianakisI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an  ad- 
dress, prepared  for  delivery  in  Boston 
on  the  occasion  of  Greek  Independence 
Day,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

We  are  here  not  Just  to  honor  the  handful 
of  brave  men  who  tried  to  free  their  home- 
land 146  years  ago.  We  are  here  In  a  larger 
sense  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Ideals  of 
liberty  and  freedom  and  to  commemorate  the 
fostering  of  this  spirit  and  the  sharing  of 
this  spirit  which  has  so  characterized  the 
relationship  which  America  has  maintained 
with  Greece  since  our  own  nation  was  born 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

We  Americans  who  can  trace  our  heritage 
to  Hellas  have  a  special  right  to  be  proud  to- 
day .  .  .  for  It  was  the  golden  age  of  Greece 
which  gave  birth  to  the  principles  which  we 
here  In  America  cherish  and  defend  today. 
It  was  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus  who 
quoted  a  countryman  telling  a  Persian,  "You 
do  not  know  what  freedom  Is.  If  you  did, 
you  would  fight  for  It  with  bare  hands  if 
you  had  no  weapons." 

The  Ideals  of  moderation  and  law  ...  of 
harmony  And  Justice  ...  of  freedom  and  a 
thirst  for  liberty  were  born  In  ancient  Greece 


and  nurtured  by  the  philosophers  ...  by 
Socrates,  by  Plato,  by  Aristotle,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Demosthenes.  Truly,  Hellas 
was  an  Island  of  light  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  darkness  and  It  wa«  these  Ideals  which 
survived  when  that  sea  of  darkness  rolled 
over  the  land.  When  western  civilization 
sank  into  the  dark  ages.  It  was  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Christian  ethic  which  kept  the 
light  of  liberty  from  being  snuffed  out.  This 
spark  of  liberty,  this  thirst  for  freedom 
which  Is  a  part  of  every  Greek-American's 
heritage,  survived  and  was  carried  to  this 
country  by  the  founding  fathers.  These 
American  patriots  breathed  life  into  this 
spark  and  turned  It  Into  a  flame  which  set 
the  colonies  ablaze  with  the  desire  for  In- 
dependence. This  flame  was  the  torch 
which  lights  01.U-  country  on  its  Journey  even 
now. 

And  I  am  protid  as  an  American  that  our 
nation  was  able  to  pass  that  torch  back  to 
men  like  Alexander  'Ypsllantl  and  to  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  so  that  the  quest  which 
started  on  this  day  146  years  ago  with  Ypsll- 
antl  and  his  patriots  rould  become  a  reality. 

John  Adams  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
.  .  .  "My  own  Imagination  Is  kindling  a  kind 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks." 

The  flame  of  freedom  which  was  kindled 
anew  in  America  burned  across  France  and 
then  32  years  later  it  reached  Greece.  Adams 
was  not  the  only  American  who  became  a 
missionary  for  Greek  Independence  from  the 
Turks.  Volunteers  from  America  Joined  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  that  far  away  land  and 
the  support  of  the  American  government  and 
people  prompted  the  Greek  Senate  In  one  of 
its  first  official  acts  to  send  the  following  mes- 
sage to  this  nation  of  ours  .  .  .  "friends,  fel- 
low citizens,  and  brothers.  Having  formed 
the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for  freedom,  we 
are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just  sympathy, 
since  it  Is  in  your  land  that  liberty  has  fixed 
Its  abode.  Though  separated  from  us  by 
mighty  oceans,  your  character  brings  us 
near." 

Since  1821.  that  torch  has  been  passed  back 
and  forth  between  our  two  nations  many 
times  and  In  many  different  forms.  If  the 
gifts  of  ancient  Greece  to  America  are  pre- 
cious .  .  .  then  certainly  Just  as  Important  is 
the  contribution  made  by  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  Greece  who  have  come  to  America. 
Today  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  descent  comprise  a  vital  part 
of  our  country's  strength.  The  conviction 
of  Greek  worship,  the  solidarity  of  the  Greek 
family,  the  devotion  to  hard  work  are  quali- 
ties which  the  Hellenic-American  has  made 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  Massachusetts,  In  my  own  native  state 
of  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere  across  this 
broad  and  wonderful  land  of  ours,  the  Greek- 
American  community  Is  an  influential  center 
of  community  spirit  and  civic  responsibility. 
Our  church,  which  forms  the  center  of  every 
Hellenic  community,  is  a  strong  spiritual 
force  among  Americans  of  all  faiths. 

Certainly  the  ties  which  bind  America  and 
Greece  are  many  and  they  are  strong.  The 
Truman  doctrine,  which  also  marks  an  anni- 
versary this  year  .  .  .  the  valiant  defense  of 
their  country  which  the  Greeks  waged  during 
World  War  II  and  afterwards  against  the 
threat  of  Communism,  serve  today  to  bright- 
en the  flame  of  liberty  which  Is  In  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  being  darkened. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
proud  of  my  heritage.  I  like  to  think  that 
I  have  the  best  of  two  worlds  .  .  .  the  best 
of  the  valued  traditions  which  both  American 
and  Greece  share.  I  am  proud  that  America 
was  the  land  where  so  many  of  you  chose  to 
come  ...  as  my  own  mother  and  father  did 
...  to  make  a  new  life.  And  I  am  proud  that 
while  few  brought  personal  wealth  when  they 
came  .  .  .  that  they  did  bring  with  them  a 
spirit  ...  a  heritage  and  a  dedication  which 
strengthened  and  complimented  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  we  all  love  so  much. 


I  am  thankful  for  what  Greece  has  given 
to  America  and  I  am  thankful  for  what 
America  has  given  to  Greece.  This  is  a  part- 
nership which  Is  happy  and.  I  hope,  long 
lived  .  .  .  for  the  strength  of  freedom  lies  In 
the  fervor  and  character  of  the  men  who  en- 
Joy  and  protect  It. 

As  long  as  we  here  on  this  occasion  can 
match  the  fervor  and  character  of  those  who 
have  guarded  freedom  In  the  past,  then  free- 
dom's flame  will  burn  brightly.  With  God's 
help  and  our  own  conservation  on  this  mem- 
orable day  ...  we  will  persevere  and  we  will 
succeed. 


MARCH    25,    1821:    LANDMARK    FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Kyros]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  25th 
of  March  Is  a  most  significant  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  nation.  But  it  is  as 
well  an  Important  stake  in  the  painstak- 
ing struggle  of  mankind  toward  free- 
dom. The  25th  of  March  does  not  only 
belong  to  the  history  of  Greece.  It  is 
also  a  step  in  the  very  history  of  human 
liberty.  This  marks  the  point  of  junction 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Because  the  histories  of  both 
nations  are.  in  their  essence,  the  very 
history  of  liberty. 

This  desperate  struggle  brought  forth 
the  very  essence  of  Hellenism,  which  is 
the  power  of  the  spirit.  Material  power 
can  be  weighed.  The  power  of  the  spirit 
escapes  all  weights  and  measures.  It 
escapes  from  the  sorry  links  of  human 
bondage.  The  men  who  called  for  the 
insurrection  of  1821  had  already  con- 
quered freedom  within  themselves.  They 
were  already  free  in  their  chains  because 
they  had  very  simply  made  that  choice 
between  life  and  their  purpose;  and  they 
knew  that  life  was  less  valuable  than 
their  purpose. 

In  this  struggle  these  dedicated  men 
overcame  their  oppressors,  and  declared 
their  independence  with  these  words: 

The  Greek  Nation,  unable  to  bear  the  gall- 
ing and  oppressive  yoke  of  tyranny  under 
Turkish  despotism  and  having  shaken  it  off 
with  great  sacrifices,  proclaims  this  day, 
through  Its  lawful  representatives,  met  In  a 
National  Assembly,  before  God  and  men.  Its 
political  existence  and  independence. 

This  year  the  advent  of  March  25  is 
notable  also  because  it  marks  the  100th 
year  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece.  Our  warm 
accord  during  the  past  century  has  been 
a  result  of  a  mutual  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  American  patriots 
of  1776  and  the  Greek  patriots  of  1821 
gave  their  lives. 

It  was  20  years  ago  this  month  that 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  ap- 
peared before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
with  a  message  and  a  program  that  came 
to  be  known  historically  as  the  Truman 
doctrine.  In  commemoration  of  this 
occasion,  and  In  observance  of  Greek 
Independence— March  25— it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  extend  to  the  people 
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of  Greece  the  warm  and  friendly  greet- 
ings of  the  American  people  and  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  message  of  President  Truman  be- 
came a  milestone  in  American  foreign 
policy,  and  in  fact,  set  the  course  of 
U.S.  policy  for  the  next  generation.  As 
the  President  stated  it: 

I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  outside  pressures.  I 
believe  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work 
out  their  destinies  In  their  own  way. 

That  the  decision  to  assist  Greece  was 
a  great  one  was  amply  borne  out  by  the 
tremendous  progress  made  by  the  Greek 
nation  since  1947.  From  a  nation  devas- 
tated by  war,  occupation,  and  terrorism, 
Greece  has  today  become  a  country 
where  its  citizens  can  live  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  They  play  an  important  role 
in  the  International  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  people  have  set  an  example 
which  has  Inspired  the  admiration  of  all 
free  peoples. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  President 
Truman's  historic  message  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Today 
we  are  once  again  assisting  a  free  people 
to  resist  aggression  by  armed  minorities 
and  outside  pressure.  And  we  are  as 
determined  as  we  were  20  years  ago 
to  uphold  the  principle  expressed  by 
President  Truman  of  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  determine  its  own  institutions, 
its  own  form  of  government,  and  its  own 
destiny. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  par- 
ticularly fitting  to  quote  at  this  point  an 
article  by  His  Excellency  Alexander  A. 
Matsas,  Greek  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  In  which  the  Ambassador  tells 
eloquently  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  the  part  played  in  it  by 
Americans : 

March    25,    1821:    Landmark    For    Freedom 
(By  Alexander  A.  Matsas,  Greek  Ambassador 
to  the  United   States) 

The  25th  of  March,  1821,  Is  not  only  a 
great  day  for  the  Greek  nation  but  also  a 
landmark  for  all  freedom-loving  people.  In- 
deed, It  marks  a  step  not  only  In  the  history 
of  Greece  but  in  the  arduous  and  unceasing 
struggle  of  mankind  towards  liberty.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  profoundest  links  uniting  the 
people  of  Greece  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Because  the  history  of 
the  two  nations  Is,  In  Its  very  essence,  the 
history  of  freedom  Itself. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1821  a  small  group 
of  Greek  chieftains  pledged  to  liberate 
Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  or  die.  They 
hoisted  the  standard  of  insurrection  against 
the  mighty  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  pur- 
sued for  eight  long  years  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  The  conclusion  of  this  great  epic 
was  the  restoration  of  Greece  to  its  rightful 
place  amongst  the  free  nations. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause 
of  Greek  liberty  was  Edward  Everett,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  A 
man  of  strong  convictions,  Everett  was  de- 
termined not  only  to  make  speeches  for 
Greece,  but  to  act.  In  the  name  of  Greece 
he  Initiated  a  crusade  against  the  reaction- 
ary and  oppressive  policy  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance In  Europe. 

His  efforts  for  Greek  Independence  were  to 

oear  fruit,  and  a  year  later  popular  feeling 

was  officially  reflected  in  President  Monroe's 

annual  message  to  Congress,  which  declared: 

Genius  and  delicacy  In  the  arts,  daring  and 
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heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  (the  Greeks')  contest 
should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
United  States." 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  looked  upon  the 
United  States  with  hope  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Sen- 
ate in  May  1821.  was  the  delivery  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  people,  beginning. 
"Friends,  Fellow  Citizens,  and  Brothers: 
Having  formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die 
for  freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by 
Just  sympathy,  since  It  is  in  your  land  that 
liberty  has  fixed  Its  abode  .  .  .  Though  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  mighty  oceans,  your  char- 
acter brings  you  near  us  .  .  .  Our  Interests  are 
of  such  nature  as  to  cement  more  and  more 
an  alliance  founded  on  freedom  and  virtue." 
It  was  natural  for  the  American  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  take  the  lead  In 
aiding  the  Greek  cause;  there  Intellectual 
freedom  was  upheld  as  the  cardinal  aim  in 
education,  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  ran  high.  Prom  Harvard 
University  came  the  signal  for  America's  sup- 
port of  Greek  freedom.  It  was  given  by 
Eklward  Everett  six  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  Insurrection  In  his  oration  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  In  1814  on  the 
theme  "The  Restoration  of  Greece."  Judg- 
ing from  later  reports,  his  listeners  were 
carried  away  by  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  pleaded  for  an  independent  Greece.  After 
graduation  from  Harvard,  Everett  visited 
Hellas  on  the  eve  of  its  Independence.  He 
wrote  an  engaging  account  of  his  experiences 
in  Greece  during  1818  and  1819  which  unfor- 
tunately has  never  been  published. 

It  was  Everett  who  guided  Daniel  Webster 
In  his  famous  address  on  Greece,  delivered 
before  the  American  Congress. 

Soon,  interest  in  Greece  spread  beyond 
Everett's  campus  at  Harvard.  Throughout 
the  1820's,  students  In  American  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  hold- 
ing meetings,  passing  resolutions  and  writing 
expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek  cause. 
The  youth  of  America  at  that  time  was 
keenly  Interested  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  which  It  saw  going  on  In  Greece. 
Some  young  men  volunteered  In  the  Greek 
insurrectional  forces.  Young  George  Jarvis, 
Jonathan  Miller  and  Samuel  Grldley  Howe 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Greek  bat- 
tlefields. Their  own  American  revolution  was 
only  a  few  decades  past;  the  Interim  years 
had  seen  the  writing  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  construction  of  a  republic 
on  the  foundations  of  freedom.  Theirs  was 
not  merely  a  passive  Interest  in  what  was 
happening  in  Greece;  they  felt  that  their  own 
Ideals  and  lives  were  involved,  and,  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  they  felt  America  could 
not  remain  Isolated. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  First  Free  Greek  Assembly 
was  to  ban  slavery.  A  clause  of  the  First 
Greek  Constitution  reads  that  "slavery  is 
forbidden  on  the  territory  of  Greece  and  any 
slave  reaching  this  territory  becomes  auto- 
matically free."  This  was  as  early  as  1823. 
It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Hellenes  were  far  from  certain  of  having 
won  their  own  rights  to  freedom,  they  were 
anxious  to  establish  a  sanctuary  of  liberty 
for  any  captive  or  enslaved  person. 

The  survival  and  the  liberty  of  the  Greek 
nation  Is  based  on  a  dual  miracle,  the  miracle 
of  faith  and  the  miracle  of  courage.  This  Is 
why  the  25th  of  March  ranks  high  in  the  his- 
tory not  only  of  Greece  but  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  share 
today  the  pride  and  joy  of  all  Greeks. 
Whether  in  'World  War  n,  in  Korea,  or 
in  Vietnam,  our  Greek  friends  have  stood 
by  our  side,  dedicated  to  the  common 


ideal  of  democracy  laid  down  2,000  years 
ago  in  Athens. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  PURIM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  AN^fI^NZIo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  Jewish  year  5727.  the  holiday, 
Purim.  will  be  observed  on  March  26.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  greetings 
to  my  many  Jewish  friends,  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  to  all  of  the  Jewish  people  dur- 
ing their  traditional  celebration  of 
Purim. 

It  is  a  significant  holiday  for  it  marks 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  Persia 
some  2,400  years  ago  from  a  plot  to  de- 
stroy them.  This  hohday  is  also  a  re- 
minder to  us  of  the  valiant  stand  which 
the  Jews  have  always  made  in  the  face 
of  oppressive  religious  discrimination  and 
persecution. 

On  January  31.  1967,  I  Introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  con- 
demnation of  religious  persecution  of 
persons  by  Soviet  Russia.  The  compel- 
ling need  for  enactment  of  this  resolution 
is  obvious  in  view  of  the  closing  of  places 
of  worship  in  the  So\'let  Union,  the  pre- 
vention of  religious  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  severe  restrictions  on  activ- 
ities of  rabbis  and  other  religious  leaders. 

During  the  Purim  observance,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  join  together  in  re- 
newing our  efforts  to  insure  religious 
freedom  for  the  Jews  and  for  all  peoples 
who  are  being  harassed  and  persecuted 
in  practicing  their  religion.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
114  and  similar  legislation  in  order  that 
our  belief  in  freedom  to  worship  may  be 
reaffirmed  to  all  nations. 


HUMANE  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Women's  American  Organization  for  Re- 
habilitation Through  Training  has  been 
developing  human  resou'xes  for  more 
than  eight  decades.  This  nongovern- 
mental vocational  training  agency  mer- 
its applause  and  support  for  Its  long- 
time, steadfast  devotion  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  human  spirit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Verona-Cedar  Grove  Times  very  ably 
points  up  the  effective  service  rendered 
by  the  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training,  to  which  I  should  like 
to  add  my  personal  congratulations  and 
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express  my  hopes  for  ORT's  continued 
success. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  have  evaluated 
the  varied  and  perplexing  issues  that 
have  come  before  me  on  the  basis  of 
their  effect  on  the  development  of  human 
resources,  and  I  have  relied  upon  this 
yardstick  in  arriving  at  my  decisions. 
In  encouraging  and  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources,  we  ac- 
cord full  value  to  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  importance  of  human 
dignity,  without  which  no  country  can 
claim  greatness  and  no  society  long 
endure. 

The  above-mentioned  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Developing  Human  Resources 

One  of  the  central  problenns  that  our 
nation,  and  free  nations  throughout  the 
world,  face  today  Is  developing  to  their  max- 
imum potential  the  human  resources.  De- 
mocracy, human  dignity,  security  and 
abundance  are  all  products  deriving  from 
productive  members  of  productive  s<x;letles. 

For  more  than  eight  decades,  the  Organi- 
zation for  Rehabilitation  through  Training, 
the  largest  non-governmental  vocational 
training  agency  In  the  world,  has  been 
concerned  with  and  worked  on  the  problem. 
Since  It  began  operations  lii  1880.  ORT  has 
equipped  more  than  one  million  people— 
the  persecuted,  oppre.saed  and  deprived^ 
with  the  modern  skills  that  have  been  pass- 
ports to  freedom  and  Independence. 

To  the  more  than  70,000  members  of 
Women's  American  ORT.  the  largest  group 
In  the  world  supporting  the  ORT  program. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  written,  'Your 
task— no  less  than  the  reconstruction  of  the 
human  spirit,  spirit,  through  education  and 
training — has  been  accomplished  for  thou- 
sands of  poverty  ridden  people  throughout 
the  world.  The  crushing  burden  of  their 
poverty  of  spirit  has  been  lightened  by  the 
rich  outpouring  of  your  brotherly  love. 
What  t>etter  gift  to  your  less  fortunate  fel- 
low man  and  woman  than  the  tools  of  free- 
dom— the  trades  and  skills  than  can  help 
them  make  a  new  life  by  helping  them  make 
a  living! 

"American  women-doers  are  a  particular 
pride  of  mine.  You.  who  traditionally  have 
put  such  a  high  value  on  education  and 
training,  are  among  the  foremost  doers  In 
our  nation.  And  the  70,000  Women's 
American  ORT  members  are  doing,  and  do- 
ing well,  much  of  the  world's  work  that 
desperately  needs  doing." 

Members  of  Women's  American  ORT  In 
our  community,  and  their  colleagues  from 
coast  to  coast,  are  observing  ORT  Day  1967 
on  March  15th.  The  day  Is  observed  In 
order  to  further  the  global  program  of  ORT 
which  currently  operates  over  600  vocational 
Installations  In  22  nations  on  five  conti- 
nents, with  a  total  annual  enrollment  of 
50.000. 

We  would  like  to  congratulate  Women's 
American  ORT  on  Its  far-reaching  and  dra- 
matic achievements  In  the  past  and  wish 
this  dynamic  organization  the  most  success- 
ful ORT  Day  campaign  for  membership  ever. 


OTIS  HEBERT,  JR. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

-There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,    Mr.  Speaker, 


I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  fine  young  man  from 
Ventress,  La.,  whose  tragic  death  is  being 
felt  by  many  citizens  in  his  community, 
as  well  as  by  the  members  of  his  fine 
family. 

This  youngster,  Otis  Hebert,  Jr.,  a  true 
leader  of  his  fellow  men.  was  killed  on 
March  11  when  a  flagpole  he  was  erect- 
ing at  a  Boy  Scout  camporee  fell  on  him. 
This  exemplary  youth  was  working  on 
the  last  assigned  project  necessary  to 
attain  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  when  this 
tragedy  occurred.  Tlie  final  assigned 
project  called  for  young  Otis  to  select  a 
tree  at  the  camporee  site,  cut  it  down, 
trim  it  and  erect  it  as  the  camporee  flag- 
pole. 

This  fine  boy  and  his  fellow  Scouts 
were  raising  the  new  flagpole  up  when 
it  slipped  and  fell  on  young  Otis  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground.  His  loss  has  been  a 
great  blow  to  the  people  of  Pointe  Coupee 
Parish,  and  to  the  citizens  of  his  home- 
town of  Ventress,  La. 

This  kind  of  youngster,  who  would 
have  grown  into  manhood  as  a  solid 
American  citizen,  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  other  young  Americans  who 
strive  to  serve  their  fellow  man  and  to  all 
Boy  Scouts  of  our  country.  I  believe  his 
story  is  worth  reading,  and  I  am  happy 
to  enclose  for  my  colleagues  two  news 
stories  about  young  Otis  and  his  tragic 
passing  from  the  Pointe  Coupee  Banner, 
Pointe  Coupee,  La.  These  stories  ap- 
peared in  the  March  16  issue  of  this 
newspaper.    The  stories  follow : 

Otis    Hebert.    Jr  .    Outstanding    Youth 
Fatally  Injured  at  Campshte 

Otis  Hebert,  Jr..  15,  one  of  Pointe  Coupee's 
most  outstanding  youths,  died  shortly  after 
a  freak  accident  at  a  Camporee  site  near 
Bueche  Saturday  morning,  as  he  was  com- 
pleting his  final  project  for  attaining  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout— the  erection  of  a  log 
flagpole  In  preparation  for  the  Westslde  Dis- 
trict Camporee  to  be  held  March  31.  April 
1  &  2.  Plans  have  been  announced  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Camporee  which  will  be  held 
In  memory  of  Otis  Hebert,  Jr. 

The  accident  reportedly  occurred  as  young 
Hebert  was  helping  raise  the  log  flag  pole, 
along  with  18  other  youths  and  leaders  of 
N.R.s  Troop  66  and  Port  Allen  Troop  38. 
According  to  Ron  Suber.  District  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive, the  pole  slipped  as  it  was  being  set  in 
a  hole  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  young 
Hebert  fell  as  he  was  attempting  to  move 
away  from  the  pole,  and  the  pole  struck  him 
on  the  head  as  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  unconscious  lad  was  Intensively  ad- 
ministered artificial  respiration  and  rushed 
to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  New 
Roads,  but  did  not  regain  conscious,  dying 
a  short  time  later  at  10  a.m. 

An  exceptional  youth,  personable  Otis  was 
a  sophomore  at  Poydras  High  School,  where 
he  W.1S  a  member  of  the  basketball  and  track 
teams,  was  an  Altar  Boy  at  St.  Mary's  Catho- 
lic Church,  had  been  an  F.P.A.  member,  was 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Boy  Scouts  In 
Louisiana,  having  last  year  attended  a  na- 
tional Junior  Leader  Training  Course  at 
Shlff  Scout  Reservation  near  Mendham, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  Jr.  Assistant  Scout- 
master for  Troop  66. 

He  is  survived  by  his  devoted  father  and 
mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  J.  Hebert,  Sr.. 
of  Ventress;  two  brothers.  Brian  and  Michael, 
both  of  Ventress;  two  sisters.  Trudy  Lynn 
and  Debra.  both  of  Ventress;  his  paternal 
grandp.irents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omer  Hebert  of 
Ventress:  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs, 
Laura  Matheson  of  Port  Allen. 

The    boy's    body,    wearing    his    Poydraa 


Jacket,  with  the  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before  his  death,  lay  In  repose 
at  the  NUand  Funeral  Home  In  New  Roads 
with  services  being  held  with  a  Requiem 
High  Mass  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in 
New  Roads  at  10:30  a.m.,  with  Rev.  Jerome 
Dugas  officiating.  Burial  followed  In  False 
River  Memorial  Park. 

Among  those  attending  were  a  number 
from  both  Poydras  and  Catholic  High 
Schools.  The  flag  flew  at  half  mast  at  both 
Bchools. 

Some  125  Boys  Sooiits  from  the  followl.^g 
Troops  reported  to  the  funeral  home  and 
attended  the  funeral:  Troop  66,  New  Roads. 
La.;  Troop  129.  Morganza;  Troop  124.  Neigh- 
borhood PaUon,  Innls,  La.;  Troop  38,  and 
Troop  32.  Port  Allen:  Troop  21,  and  23. 
Plaquemlne;  Explorer  Post  21,  Plaquemlne. 
These  troops  formed  an  Honor  Guard  at  the 
church  and  cemetery.  Also  visiting  the  fu- 
neral home  was  the  Erwlnvllle  troop. 

Serving  as  the  Honor  Guard,  flanking  the 
ca'^ket  were  young  Hebert's  Shlff  classmate?. 
Maurice  Wolcott,  Earl  Millard,  Jett  Callais 
and  Wayne  Blanchard.  The  Scouts  saluted 
and  were  at  attention  as  the  casket  ent.ered 
and  left  the  church,  and  entered  the  ceme- 
tery, and  saluted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
rites  In  the  cemetery.  A  Scout  semi-circle 
was  formed  for  the  Scout  ritual  In  the 
cemetery. 

Among  the  number  of  Boy  Scout  Leaders 
present  for  the  funeral  were:  Chief  Scout 
Executive  Prank  L.iwrence  of  the  Istrouma 
Area  Council;  George  Lamber.  Director  of 
Camp  Avondale;  BUI  Beard.  Chairman  of 
Activities  and  Training;  Rev  Verl  Under- 
wood. Asst.  Scout  Commissioner:  Roger 
Chustz.  A.  Chustz.  Jlmmle  Rougon.  Benedict 
Cllne  and  Randal  Andre,  of  the  West  Side 
District;  Executives  J.  A.  Scott  &  Ron  Suber; 
Istrouma  Area  Council  Pres  ,  Bob  Andlng.  & 
Vice-President  Dick  Schneider;  Craig  Robin- 
son, president  of  the  order  of  the  Arrow 
Council,  of  which  Otis  Hebert.  Jr..  was  a 
member  was  present,  Bill  Lesslle.  Asst.  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  Istrouma  Area  Council 
of  New  Roads,  and  Asst.  Scoutmaster  Bill 
Mlddleton.  Troop  23,  Plaquemlne  directed 
the  Scout  ceremonies. 

Pallbearers  were  Life  Scout  and  ShlfT  Jr. 
Leader  Training  School  graduate  and  Sr 
Patrol  Leader  of  Troop  66.  Larry  Chenevert. 
Ferdinand  Fabre.  both  of  New  Roads;  Butch 
Mistretta  and  Matt  Bland,  both  of  Baton 
Rouge;  Rickey  Glass.  Port  Allen  and  John 
Wayne  Guedry,  Morganza, 


Scholarship  Fitnd  Established  in  Memobv 
OF  Otis  Hebert,  Jr. 

The  Otis  Hebert.  Jr.  Shlff  Jr.  Leadership 
Scholarship  Fund  has  been  started  in  the 
West  Side  EUstrict  according  to  an  announce- 
ment Issued  this  week. 

Anyone  wishing  to  donate  to  the  worthy 
perpetual  fund  In  order  that  Scouts  may  fol- 
low In  the  footsteps  of  Otis  Hebert,  Jr.  In 
attending  National  Reservation  Shlff  Jr 
Leadership  School,  may  send  In  their  contri- 
butions c/o  WllUam  H.  Scott,  Guaranty 
Bank  &  Trust  So.,  or  c  o  Charles  Ray  Smith, 
Bank  of  New  Roads. 

The  following  have  been  named  members 
of  the  Scholarship  Fund  Committee; 

David  Bondy.  New  Roads  Postmasters;  Dis- 
trict Judge  G.  Ross  Kearney,  Jr.;  Gene  La- 
batut,  Commander  American  Legion  Post  No. 
248;  Sheriff  P.  A.  Smith;  Charles  Ray  Smith. 
Cashier,  Bank  of  New  Roads;  W.  H.  Scott, 
Mayor  Town  of  N.  R.,  and  Cashier,  Guaranty 
Bank;  S.  J.  Rlnaudo,  Sec.-Treas.  Town  of 
New  Roads;  Louis  Ducote,  Commander,  Area 
P.,  American  Legion;  Jerry  D'Aqulla,  New 
Roads  attorney:  Daniel  J.  Markey,  Jr.,  New 
Roads  attorney;  Charles  A.  Langlols,  Pointe 
Coupee  Banner;  Jennings  David,  New  Roads 
Patrolman  and  president  of  Clay  Camp  271, 
Woodmen  of  the  World  of  New  Roads,  War- 
ren B.  Braud,  president.  New  Roads  LloM 
Club. 
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A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  VET- 
ERANS' PENSIONS  SHALL  NOT  BE 
REDUCED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  A 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ANNUITY  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  currently  work- 
ing on  legislation  to  increase  social 
security  annuities.  I  very  strongly  sup- 
port the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion in  this  regard  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  will  recommend  the 
full  Increase  requested  and  more  if 
feasible. 

The  veterans'  pension  program  is 
based  on  income  levels.  Any  veteran 
who  receives  a  pension  has  that  pension 
increased  or  reduced  in  proportion  to 
his  other  Income.  In  the  89th  Congress 
we  enacted  legislation  to  provide  that 
Income  changes  of  veteran  pensioners 
during  the  year  would  not  affect  their 
pensions  until  the  begirming  of  the  next 
year. 

If  social  security  benefits  are  increased, 
as  I  am  certain  they  will  be.  then  those 
veterans  receiving  both  annuities  will 
have  their  veterans  pensions  reduced  and 
in  some  instances  individuals  will  be 
removed  from  the  pension  rolls. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  that  social  security  bene- 
fits shall  not  be  considered  as  income  in 
determining  eligibility  for  veterans  pen- 
sions. The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  well  aware  of  the  problem  and 
we  have  had  assurances  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  . 
that  when  it  is  known  what  the  level  of 
increase  in  social  security  payments  will 
be,  the  committee  will  recommend  appro- 
priate adjustment  in  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion program. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  taken  in 
my  bill  is  the  simplest  and  best  method 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose  desired 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  see  early  enact- 
ment of  my  bill. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  many  na- 
tionality groups  in  Europe  attained  free- 
dom and  Independence.  That  was  one 
of  the  welcome  results  of  that  terrible 
war.  Peoples  long  suffering  under  the 
Russian  czars,  including  the  Byelorus- 
sians, were  among  those  who  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  overthrow  of 


the  oppressive  czarlst  regime,  to  break 
away  from  the  old  decadent  empire. 

The  Byelorussians,  who  had  lived  un- 
der the  czars  for  several  centuries,  had 
their  own  sovereign  and  independent 
state  before  the  birth  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. During  the  period  of  foreign  rule 
over  their  country  they  carefully  guarded 
many  of  their  national  traditions,  and 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  their  freedom.  They 
therefore  seized  upon  the  welcome  chance 
provided  by  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917,  and  proclaimed  their  independence 
on  March  25,  1918.  Then  they  formed 
their  own  democratic  government  in  their 
capital  city  Minsk,  and  began  to  rebuild 
their  war-torn  country.  Unfortunately 
the  Byelorussians  were  not  to  enjoy  their 
richly  deserved  freedom  for  very  long. 
In  December  of  that  same  year  the 
Bolsheviks  were  on  the  warpath ;  the  Red 
Army  overran  Byelorussia,  annexed  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Byelorussians 
became  the  Soviet  Union's  helpless  vic- 
tims. 

Since  then,  for  almost  five  decades, 
Byelorussians  have  been  living  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  these  detested  Com- 
munist tyrants.  Their  labor  is  ruthlessly 
exploited,  and  they  are  regimented. 
Their  movements  and  activities  are 
closely  watched  by  the  ubiquitous  secret 
police,  and  their  homeland  is  thus  turned 
into  a  large  prison  camp  for  them.  Their 
tyrannical  overlords  have  been  trying  to 
extinguish  all  ethnic  and  national  senti- 
ment among  them.  Fortunately  even 
under  such  abominable  conditions  the 
liberty-loving  Byelorussians  still  cling  to 
their  national  ideals,  and  work  for  the 
attainment  of  their  national  goal — free- 
dom. On  the  observance  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  I  join  them  in  hoping  that 
they  can  attain  that  goal  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

On  March  19th,  in  New  York,  the  Byel- 
orussian-American Association  held  a 
rally  in  observance  of  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  of  the  Rallt  Commemorating 
THE  49th  Anntvebsabt  op  the  Proclama- 
tion or  Independence  ot  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic,  Held  in  New 
York  on  March  19.  1967.  Under  the  Aus- 
pices or  the  Byelorussian-American 
Association 

Each  year,  Americans  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent and  Byelorussians  residing  in  the 
United  States  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  on  March 
25,  1918.  And  each  year  the  occasion  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Ideal  of  national  freedom 
for  Communist-held  Byelorussia  Is  hardier 
and  more  alive  than  ever.  The  most  per- 
suasive proof  of  Its  strength  is  the  cascade  of 
attacks  and  abuse  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda on  those  who  would  remind  the  world 
of  Byelorussia's  colonial  enslavement  by 
Moscow.  Chances  are  that,  even  as  this  reso- 
lution Is  being  read,  some  American  citizens 
are  examining  an  unsolicited  booklet  mailed 
to  them  from  Russian-occupied  Minsk.  Its 
95  pages  spout  torrents  of  filthy  Insinuations 
on  America,  U.S.  Senators,  Byelorussian  emi- 
gres, and  American  citizens  of  Byelorussian 
origin. 

How  to  explain  this  action?  Why  would 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Byelorussia,  which 
refuses  to  allot  paper  for  the  publication  of  a 
Byelorussian-English  dictionary  or  even  a 
Byelorussian  calendar,   find   It  necessary  to 


disseminate  around  the  world  booklets  with 
political  lampoons?  Against  what  Ideas  la 
the  Communist  party  striking  out? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  b« 
found  in  the  Ideological  fermentation  that 
enveloped  the  Byelorussian  people  in  their 
homeland  In  1966  and  1967.  Esp)ecially  the 
young  generation  was  affected  by  It. 

Last  March,  for  example,  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  of  Byelorussia. 
P.  Masherau,  addressed  the  26th  congress  of 
the  Byelorussian  Communist  Party.  He  ex- 
horted the  Party  members  not  to  tolerate 
"the  slightest  demonstrations  of  localism 
and  national  narrow-mindedness" — the  terms 
with  which  Soviet  propaganda  disguises  at- 
tempts of  Byelorussians  to  become  masters 
In  their  own  country.  Masherau  appealed  to 
I^arty  organizations  to  take  "special  care  of 
School  and  student  Komsomol  organizations" 
(Zryasda,  Star,  Minsk,  March  3.  1966).  Such 
appeals,  however,  do  not  produce  results  de- 
sired by  the  Party.  Exactly  a  year  later  on 
March  7.  1967  a  Minsk  newspaper.  Chyrvonaya 
Zmena/Red  Generation,  wrote  again  that  at 
the  4th  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Byelorussian  Komsomol  a  "sharp  talk"  took 
plcice  about  "Ideological-political  upbringing 
of  students.'" 

What  forces  Soviet  Party  officials  to  "talk 
sharply"  to  Byelorussian  youths  and  to  Bye- 
lorussian people?  A  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  Communist  Party  of  Bye- 
lorussia. S.  Pllatovich,  touched  upon  one  of 
the  reasons — and  probably  the  most  Import- 
ant one — when  he  said  that  "the  bourgeois 
propaganda  and  bourgeois  nationalists  sub- 
servient to  it  .  .  .  aim  to  sow  the  weeds  of 
bourgeois  nationalism"  (Kommunist  Belo- 
russii,  Minsk  No.  1,  1967,  p.  27).  The  entire 
history  of  the  Communlst-Miiscovite  tyranny 
shows  that  the  Party  sees  these  "weeds  "  as 
the  most  dangerous  challenge  to  Its  monop- 
oly of  colonial  rule.  The  same  Party  jour- 
nal editorialized  In  August  last  year:  'Bour- 
geois propaganda  alms  Its  spike  at  the  na- 
tionality policy  of  the  Communist  Party.  In 
this  respect  a  special  fervor  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  remnants  of  bourgeois  nationalists, 
among  them  also  Byelorussian  nationalists. 
One  should  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
sometimes  individuals  falf  under  influence  of 
bourgeois  propaganda  and  become  carriers  of 
nationalistic  chauvinist  tendencies"  {Kom- 
munist  BelOTussii  No.  8,  1966.  p.  8). 

To  counteract  such  "tendencies"  the 
Communist  Party  of  Byelorussia  engaged  last 
October  eight  young  Byelorussian  writers  to 
sign  a  letter  attacking  Byelorussian  writers 
and  political  leaders  abroad.  The  letter  of 
the  eight  was  given  a  wide  distribution  In 
the  Soviet  Byelorussian  press  and  radio  and 
was  also  published  by  the  Moscow  Literary 
Gazette  of  October  22,  1966.  No  doubt  the 
eight  young  writers  were  "Induced"  to  sign 
the  letter.  They  did  not  sell  out  to  Moscow, 
however.  As  if  recompensatlng  for  lending 
their  niimes  to  a  propaganda  maneuver,  they 
have  declared  their  boundless  love  for  their 
native  land,  which  Moscow  attempts  to  rus- 
sify by  all  means.  "For  us.  young  Byelorus- 
sian writers,"  wrote  the  eight,  "there  Is  noth- 
ing that  we  cherish  more  than  Byelorussia, 
the  country  of  our  ancestors,  famous  and 
beautiful  land.  Proudly  we  call  ourselves 
Byelorussians." 

The  pride  to  "call  ourselves  Byelorussians" 
has  deep  Ideological  and  political  conse- 
quences In  the  Byelorussian  nation.  The 
most  recent  Illustration  of  this  is  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Byelorussian  clnematog- 
raphers  held  In  Minsk  on  February  14  and 
15,  1967.  At  that  convention,  one  speaker 
after  another.  In  an  effort  to  fight  russlfica- 
tion  of  Byelorussian  cinema  art.  demanded 
that  Byelorussian  motion  pictures  depict 
Byelorussian  national  character,  popularize 
national  traditions,  use  national  language, 
and  be  produced  by  Byelorussian  crews. 

How  did  the  F'arty  and  the  Government 
react  to  such  demands?  Their  spokesman  at 
the  convention,  B.  Paulonak,  In  his  speech 
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accused  Byelorussian  clnematographers  of 
nationalism  If  only  because  of  their  desire  "to 
make  Byelorussian  motion  pictures  with 
Byelorussian  hands"  (Litaratura  i  mastat- 
stva  Llterpture  and  Art,  Minsk.  Feb.  21, 
1967). 

During  the  la.st  year  not  a  single  week 
pissed  without  Communist  propaganda  at- 
tacking the  Byelorussian  emigration  and  also 
the  United  States  of  America  for  allegedly 
sponsoring  "Byelorussian  bourgeois  nation- 
alism." And  this  constitutes  the  best  proof 
that  the  political  efforts  of  Byelorussians  in 
the  United  States  are  not  In  vain,  that  their 
echo  reaches  the  oppressed  people  of  Byel- 
orussia. These  efforts  bring  hard  results: 
they  encourage  Byelorussian  patriots  in  their 
homeland;  loosen  the  fetters  of  the  colonial 
Russian  enslavement  of  Byelorussia;  support 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  Byelo- 
russians will  be  able  to  live  free  and  inde- 
pendent life. 

Therefore  we,  participants  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  49th  anniversary  of  proclama- 
tion of  Byelorussian  Independence,  solemnly 
and  unanimously  pledge  to  continue  our 
work  for  the  cause  of  a  Free  and  Sovereign 
Byelorussian    DenKx-ratlc    Republic. 

May  G(xl  help  us  in  our  task. 

New  York.  March.  19.  1967. 

Nicholas  Horoshko, 
Chairman  of  the  Raltij 


THE  PRESIDKNTS   FEBRUARY 
PEACE  EFFORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  is  working  tirelessly  to  achieve 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  lengths  to  which  he  has  been  will- 
ing to  go  are  shown  in  his  February 
letter  to  President  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The 
latter's  reply  is  the  clearest  possible 
proof  of  who  is  blocking  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  that  war- torn  country. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following:  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  of  March 
22.  1967,  concei'ning  this  correspondence 
and  the  texts  of  the  letters: 
The  Letters 

The  news  from  Hanoi  of  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Mlnh  certainly  cannot  qualify 
as  good  news.  But  it  should  at  least  serve 
the  valuable  purpose  of  clarifying  the  think- 
ing in  this  nation  and  abroad  on  two  major 
points.  The  United  States  is  making  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  find  peace,  but  that  peace  is 
still  far  off. 

Extraordinary  moves  toward  conclUatloQ 
have  come  from  the  highest  level  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  reply  from 
North  Vietnam  has  been  total  rejection, 
couched  in  the  shrill.  Intemperate  language 
of  propaganda. 

By  releasing  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  has.  In 
fact,  provided  the  best  possible  rebuttal  to 
those  administration  critics  who  base  their 
complaint  on  the  belief  that  our  President 
has  not  done  enough  to  convince  Hanoi  of 
our  sincere  desire  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war.  The  news  should  also  silence  those 
who  have  tried  to  picture  President  Johnson 
as  a  man  relentlessly  bent  on  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  enemy,  while  presenting 
himself  in  the  false  garb  of  the  peacemaker. 


The  President,  with  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, kept  silent  In  the  face  of  these  charges, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  answer  amateur 
diplomats  and  self-appointed  advisers  with 
the  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  the  opposi- 
tion's immobility.  He  had  proposed  secret, 
unpubliclzed  talks,  and  as  long  as  Ho's  an- 
swer was  kept  private  there  remained  a 
chance  that  Hanoi  might  yet  respond.  Mr. 
Johnson,  therefore,  refused  to  make  use  of 
the  effective  political  weapon  that  had  been 
handed  him. 

H.moi's  decision  to  publish  the  exchange 
is  in  some  ways  more  discouraging  than  the 
substance  of  the  answer  itself.  But  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  decision,  the  Inescapable  fact  Is 
reve.iled  that  the  road  to  negotiation  and  to 
peace  is  still  effectively  blocked  by  the  in- 
transigence of  the  Hanoi  government. 

There  are  those  who  detect  some  ray  of 
hope  in  the  fact  that  the  Hanoi  representa- 
tive In  Moscow  was  even  willing  to  receive  the 
President's  letter  and  to  transmit  it  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  Previously,  it  is  argued.  North 
Vietnam  has  virtu.iUy  failed  to  concede  the 
existence  of  the  United  States;  therefore  we 
should  take  he.irt  at  this  evidence  that  the 
glac.il  refusal  to  respond  U  diplomatic  over- 
tures h.is  begun  to  shift. 

Let  those  who  need  to  trace  the  rainbow 
through  the  storm  take  such  comfort  as  they 
can  from  this  interpretation.  The  reality 
revealed  by  the  Johnson-Ho  exchange  is  that 
peace  Is  still  nowhere  in  sight.  And  this  is 
a  reality  we  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  live 
with  for  some  time. 

The  Message 

The  text  of  President  Johnson's  letter  to 
North  Vietnam  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  de- 
livered in  Moscow  on  Feb.  8  and  released  by 
the  State  Department  yesterday 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  .im  writing  to  you  in  the  hope  that  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  an  end. 
That  canlllct  h.is  already  taken  a  heavy  toll — 
in  lives  lost,  in  wounds  inflicted,  in  property 
destroyed  and  in  simple  human  misery.  If 
we  f.iU  to  find  a  Just  and  peaceful  solution, 
history  will  Judge  us  harshly. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  both  have  a 
heavy  obligation  to  seek  eiixnestly  the  path 
to  peace.  It  Is  In  respKjnse  to  that  obliga- 
tion that  I  am  writing  directly  to  you. 

We  have  tried  over  the  past  several  years, 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a  number 
of  channels  to  convey  to  you  and  your  col- 
league our  desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. For  whatever  reasons,  these  efforts 
have  not  achieved  any  results. 

It  may  be  that  our  thoughts  and  yours, 
our  attitudes  and  yours,  have  been  distorted 
or  misinterpreted  as  they  passed  through 
these  various  channels.  Certainly  that  Is 
always  a  danger  In  Indirect  communication. 

DIRECT    TALKS    PROPOSED 

There  Is  one  good  way  to  overcome  this 
problem  and  to  move  forward  In  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  Is  for  us 
to  arrange  for  direct  talks  between  trusted 
representatives  In  a  secure  setting  and  away 
from  the  ghu-e  of  publicity.  Such  talks 
should  not  be  used  as  a  propaganda  exercise 
but  should  be  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  work- 
able and  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  noted  public 
statements  by  representatives  of  your  gov- 
ernment suggesting  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  direct  bilateral  talks  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  government,  pro- 
vided that  we  ceased  "unconditionally"  and 
permanently  our  bombing  operations  against 
your  country  and  all  military  actions  against 
it.  In  the  last  day,  serious  and  responsible 
parties  have  assured  us  directly  that  this  Is 
in  fact  your  proposal. 

Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  see  two  great 
difficulties  for  this  proposal.  In  view  of  your 
public  position,  such  action  on  our  part 
would  Inevitably  produce  worldwide  specula- 
tion   that   discussions    were    underway    and 


would  impair  the  privacy  and  secrecy  of 
those  discussions.  Secondly,  there  would  in- 
evitably be  grave  concern  on  our  part 
whether  your  government  would  make  use 
of  such  action  by  us  to  Improve  its  military 
position. 

With  the-^e  problems  in  mind,  1  am  pre- 
pared to  move  even  further  toward  an  end- 
ing of  hostilities  than  your  government  has 
propi.«ed  in  either  public  statements  or 
thriugh  private  diplomatic  channels. 

I  i'.m  prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of 
bomb.ng  a<ialn£t  your  country  and  the 
stopping  of  further  augmentation  of  US. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am 
a.-.sured  that  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam 
by  land  and  by  sea  has  stopped. 

These  acts  of  restraint  on  both  sides  would, 
I  believe,  make  it  possible  for  us  to  conduct 
serious  and  private  discussions  leading  to- 
ward an  early  peace. 

I  make  this  proposal  to  you  now  with  a 
specific  sense  of  urgency  arising  from  the 
Imminent  new  yei.r  holidays  in  Vietnam.  If 
you  .ire  able  to  accept  this  proposal  I  .see 
no  re:ison  why  it  should  not  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  new  year,  or  Tet  holidays. 

The  proposiil  I  have  made  would  be  grea-Iy 
strengthened  if  your  military  authorities  and 
tho;?  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
could  promptly  negotiate  an  extension  of 
the  Tct  truce. 

As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions  I 
propose,  there  are  several  pKDSslbllitles.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  in  Mo.»cow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred.  They  could  meet  In  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have 
other  arrangements  or  sites  in  mind,  and  I 
would  try  to  meet  your  sviggestlons. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  end  a  conflict  that 
has  brought  bvirdens  to  both  our  peoples, 
and  above  all  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
If  you  have  any  thoughts  about  the  action 
I  propose,  it  would  be  most  Important  that 
I  receive  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Reply 
Tokyo. —  The  text  of  a  message  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh  of  North  Vietnam  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Feb.  15  in  reply  to  one  from 
John.'ion.  as  broadcast  yesterday  by  the  of- 
ficial Vietnam  news  agency: 

Your  Excellency : 

On  Feb  10,  1967,  I  received  your  message. 
This  is  my  reply. 

Vietnam  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  United  States.  The  Vietnamese  fjeople 
have  never  done  any  harm  to  the  IJnited 
States  But  contrary  to  the  pledges  made 
by  its  representative  at  the  1954  Geneva  con- 
ference, the  US.  government  has  ceaselessly 
intervened  in  Vietnam,  It  has  unleased  and 
Intensified  the  war  of  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  par- 
tition of  Vietnam  and  turning  South  Vietnam 
Into  a  neo-colony  and  a  military  base  of  the 
United  States. 

For  over  two  years  now,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has,  with  its  air  and  naval  forces, 
carried  the  war  to  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  an  Independent  and  sovereign 
country. 

The  US.  Government  has  committed  war 
crimes,  crimes  against  peace  and  acainst 
mankind.  In  South  Vietnam,  half  a  million 
US.  ana  satellite  troops  have  resorted  to  the 
most  inhuman  weapons  and  the  most  bar- 
barous methods  of  warfare,  such  as  napalm, 
toxic  chemicals  and  gases,  to  massacre  our 
compatriots,  destroy  crops  and  raze  villages 
to  the  pround. 

U.S.  entirely  responsible 

In  North  Vietnam,  thousands  of  U.S.  air- 
craft have  dropped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  bombs,  destroying  towns,  villages, 
factories,  schools.  In  your  message,  you  ap- 
parently deplored  the  sufferings  and  de- 
struction In  Vietnam.  May  I  ask  you  who 
has  perpetrated  these  monstrous  crimes?    It 
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Is  the  U.S.  and  satellite  troops.  The  U.S. 
government  Is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
extremely   serious  situation   In   Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  war  of  aggression  against  the 
Vietnamese  people  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
the  countries  of  the  Socialist  camp,  a  threat 
to  the  national  Independence  movement,  and 
a  serious  danger  to  peace  in  Asia  and  the 
world. 

The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  love  Inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  peace.  But  In  the 
face  of  the  U.S.  aggression,  they  have  risen 
up,  united  as  one  man,  fearless  of  sacrifices 
and  hardships.  They  are  determined  to  carry 
on  their  resistance  until  they  have  won  gen- 
uine lndei>endence  and  freedom  and  true 
peace.  Our  Just  cause  enjoys  strong  sym- 
pathy and  support  from  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world,  Including  broad  sections  of  the 
American  people. 

The  U.S.  government  has  unleashed  the 
war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam.  It  mtist  cease 
this  aggression.  That  Is  the  only  way  to 
the  restoration  of  peace.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment must  stop  definitively  and  uncondi- 
tionally its  bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts 
of  war  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all 
U.S.  and  satellite  troops,  recognize  the  South 
Vietnam  National  F*ront  for  Liberation,  and 
let  the  Vietnamese  people  settle  themselves 
their  own  affairs. 

Such  is  the  basic  (SIC)  content  of  the 
flve-polnt  stand  of  the  government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which  em- 
bodies the  essential  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  on  Vietnam, 
it  Is  the  basic  (SIC)  of  a  correct  political 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

In  your  message,  you  suggested  direct 
talks  between  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  If  the  U.S. 
government  really  wants  these  talks.  It  must 
first  of  all  stop  unconditionally  its  bombing 
raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  only  after  the  unconditional  ces- 
sation of  the  U.S.  bombing  raids  and  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  that  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
could  enter  into  talks  and  discuss  questions 
concerning  the  two  sides. 

The  Vietnamese  people  will  never  sub- 
mit to  force,  they  will  never  accept  talks 
under  the  threat  of  bombs. 

Our  cause  Is  absolutely  Just.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  government  will  act  In 
accordance  with  reason. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CORRECTED 
VERSION  OF  H.R.  7346  ESTABLISH- 
ING A  35-HOUR  WORKWEEK  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
16,  1967,  I  Introduced  H.R.  7346  placing 
a  35-hour  week  in  effect  in  Federal  serv- 
ice. 

At  that  time,  I  presented  to  the  House 
the  justification  for  this  legislation  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  early  considera- 
tion be  given  the  proposal. 

In  reviewing  the  printed  version  of 
the  original  bill,  I  find  two  errors,  which 
I  can  attribute  only  to  a  typographical 
mishap  in  preparing  the  measure. 

The  bill  I  planned  to  place  before  the 


House  March  16  was  almost  identical  to 
a  similar  measure  I  sponsored  in  the  89th 
Congress.  However,  It  was  necessary  to 
make  two  changes. 

First,  a  reference  to  the  Postal  Trans- 
portation Service  in  the  1966  bill  was 
deleted.  That  change  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  Postal  Transportation  Service 
no  longer  exists  under  that  title. 

Second,  in  lieu  of  that  reference,  lan- 
guage was  added  to  last  year's  measure 
making  the  new  workweek  applicable  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  as  well 
as  other  agencies. 

H.R.  7346  does  not  reflect  either  of 
these  changes. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  reintroducing 
the  bill  today.  It  is  identical  to  the 
measure  presented  March  16,  except  that 
it  includes  the  two  changes  described 
above. 


SKY  TRAPS 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  unpleasant  duty  in  the  first  3  years  of 
my  service  in  Congress  to  point  out  the 
sad  and  grave  omissions  and  commis- 
sions of  that  independent  Agency  known 
as  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  espe- 
cially during  the  era  of  the  directorship 
of  Najeeb  Halaby.  My  congressional 
baptism  of  fire  occurred  early  and  un- 
forgettably. The  arrogance,  the  con- 
tempt for  me  manifested  in  the  sneering 
remarks  of  Administrator  Halaby,  who 
characterized  me  as  a  "freshman  Con- 
gressman acting  like  a  freshman";  a 
subsequent  tirade  in  my  home  city  of 
San  Antonio  during  which  he  told  the 
city's  leaders  they  lived  in  a  "cow  town," 
and  that  he — Halaby — did  not  have  time 
to  waste  going  around  the  countryside 
to  cow  towns  to  explain  air  safety  traf- 
fic or  anything  else  made  me  challenge 
this. 

Naturally,  this  was  calculated  to 
arouse  me  and  make  me  wonder  early  in 
the  game  what  manner  of  man  this  Cae- 
sar was,  of  what  heady  ■vintage  wine  he 
was  consuming  as  a  highly  placed  Fed- 
eral official,  basking  in  the  approving 
friendship  of  the  then  President,  but  who 
nevertheless  appeared  to  be  imbued  with 
an  empire  building  complex.  I  was 
shocked  and  appalled  and  dismayed  when 
I  verified  glaring  and  unexplainable  dis- 
crepancies in  the  presentation  by  the 
FAA  director  for  the  sudden  and  willful 
removal  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
of  the  San  Antonio  air  route  traffic 
control  center;  the  abandonment  even 
before  it  was  completed  of  the  $3-niil- 
lion-plus  center  outside  of  New  Orleans. 
For  months  thereafter  I  spent  consider- 
able time  and  energy,  and  that  of  my 
staff,  in  battling  this  yet  to  be  justified 
move.  It  has  resulted,  as  I  have  charged, 
in  a  serious  menace  to  the  air-traveling 
citizen. 

In  the  course  of  this  intense  study  and 
Investigation  I  was  appalled  at  the  dan- 


gerous conditions  existing  in  the  Nation's 
air  corridors. 

I  still  cringe  at  the  situation  in  my 
hometown;  but  I  am  on  record:  I  stated 
that  if  at  some  future  time  the  charred 
ruins  of  a  crvunpled  craft,  the  twisted 
alimiinum  enmeshed  with  human  fiesh. 
were  to  unfortunately  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  criticism,  that  the  Adminis- 
trator was  certainly  charged  with  knowl- 
edge. 

Subsequently.  I  pointed  out  specifics, 
and  what  is  more,  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Among  other  things.  I 
was  the  first  to  publicly  cry  out  the  de- 
ficiencies resulting  in  the  fatal  crash  of 
Eastern  Airlines  fiight  512  at  Idle  wild  on 
November  30,  1962. 

It  is  now,  again  unfortunately,  my  duty 
to  remind  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
once  again  we  have  a  sad  and  tragic  oc- 
currence. I  have  reference  to  the  fatal 
midair  crash  on  March  9,  1967  near  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  causing  the  death  of  26 
people  and  the  destruction  of  two  craft. 
It  appears  to  be  that  the  FAA  again  in 
this  case  failed  to  provide  information  to 
the  pilots  of  the  aircraft. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  called  by  the  National 
Association  of  Government  Employees, 
representing  among  others,  air  route 
traffic  controllers,  at  which  time  a  re- 
lease was  made  charging  that  the  FAA 
is  suppressing  information  on  at  least  25 
near  collisions  daily.  This  repeats  what 
I  said  as  long  ago  as  3  years.  Incidents 
wherein  hazards  to  life  and  property 
occur,  and  I  quote  from  page  1  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  Thursday,  March  23, 
1967,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lyman 
representing  the  air  traffic  controllers. 

Ninety  percent  of  this  is  pure  luck.  It 
is  a  luck  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  this  luck  has 
been  bad  luck.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
former  Administrator,  who  in  the  mean- 
while has  a  lucrative  job  with  a  big  air- 
line, has  left  the  agency,  the  stigma 
lingers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Urbana,  Ohio,  col- 
lision these  aircraft  were  operating  imder 
the  controlled  jurisdiction  and  radar 
surveillance  of  FAA's  radar  approach 
control  facility  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  This 
facility  is  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern radar  available.  In  fact  it  was 
recommended  only  3  months  ago  after  it 
had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  exam- 
ined. It  might  be  well  to  have  some  de- 
tailed looksee  into  this. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  determination 
and  probable  cause  in  a  major  aviation 
accident  rests  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  I  am  quite  aware  that  one  of  the 
major  contributions  of  Mr.  Halaby  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Administrator  of  FAA 
was  to  effectively  usurp  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  CAB  in  many  of  these  accident 
investigations.  Thus  usurpation  was  so 
complete  that  it  has  carried  over  and 
hampers  effective  Investigation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Eastern  Airlines  fatal  acci- 
dent at  Idlewild  on  November  30,  1962, 
the  CAB  reached  a  determination  of 
"pilot  error."  In  subsequent  litigation 
Judge  Abruzzo  of  the  Eastern  District 
Court  of  New  York  held  the  FAA  negli- 
gent in  failing  to  provide  the  pilot  with 
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current  weather  Information  and  effec- 
tively luring  the  aircraft  into  a  situation 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  recover. 
Judge  Abruzzo's  decision  has  subse- 
quently been  upheld  and  Is  reflected  in 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  Issued 
February  14.  1967;  the  complete  tran- 
script of  that  decision  follows: 
[Docket  Nos.  30785,  30786] 
United   States   Court   op   Appeals   for   the 

Second  CiRccrr;   Nos.  273,  274;  September 

Term,    1966 

(Argued  December  13.  1966;  filed  February  14, 
1967.) 
Grace  A.  Ingham,  as  Executrix  of  the  Es- 
tate of  Paul  B.  Ingham,  deceased,  Plaintiff- 
Appellee,  V.  Eastern  Air  Llnee,  Inc.,  De- 
fendant and  third  Party.  Plaintiff- 
Appellant,  V.  United  States  of  America,  Third 
Party  Defendant-Appellee. 

Grace  A.  Ingham,  as  Executrix  of  the  Es- 
tate of  Paul  B.  Ingham,  deceased,  Plaintiff- 
Appellee,  and  Rita  Preedman.  as  Adminis- 
tratrix of  the  Estate  of  MUton  Preedman,  de- 
ceased, Plaintiff,  v.  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant  and  Third  Party.  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, V.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Third  Party 
Defendant- Appellee. 

Before:  Waterman,  Moore  and  Kaufman, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Appeal  from  a  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York.  Matthew  J.  Abruzzo.  J.,  holding 
that  the  appellants  were  negligent,  and  deny- 
ing their  third  party  claims  for  Indemnity. 
Afllrmed. 

John  J.  Martin  (Prank  A.  Weldknecht.  Ill, 
Blgham,  Englar.  Jones  &  Houston.  New 
York,  N.Y..  of  counsel),  for  appellant  Eastern 
Air  Lines.  Inc. 

John  C.  Eldrldge.  Attorney.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington.  DC.  (Barefoot  Sanders, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Joseph  P.  Hoey, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  Morton  Hollander,  At- 
torney, Department  of  Justice.  Washington. 
DC.  on  the  brief;  Wallace  E.  Maloney.  Attor- 
ney, Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C..  of  counsel),  for  appellant  United  States 
of  America. 

Lee  S.  Krelndler  (Mllt/in  G.  Slncoff,  Stanley 
J.  Levy.  Krelndler  &  Krelndler,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  of  counsel),  for  appellee  Grace  A.  Ing- 
ham. 

Kaufman,   Circuit   Judge: 

During  the  past  half  centuray  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  metamorphosis  of  air  travel  from 
a  pioneering  effort  to  a  mode  of  transporta- 
tion that  Is  commonplace  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Yet  despite  the  phenomenal  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  In  the  tech- 
nology of  the  Industry,  airplane  crashes,  of- 
ten unexplained,  continue  to  distress  us. 

The  present  suits  arose  from  a  plane  crash 
which  occurred  at  IdlewUd  International  Air- 
port (now  Kennedy  International  Airport) 
on  the  evening  of  November  30.  1962.  East- 
em  Air  Unes,  Flight  512  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  EAL  512),  en  route  from  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  to  New  York  City,  crashed 
while  attempting  to  land  on  Runway  4  Right, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  en- 
gulfed in  swirling  ground  fog.  Twenty-one 
passengers  and  4  crew  members  perUhed. 
while  some  28  to  30  other  persons  were  In- 
Jiired. 

Numerous  separate  actions  were  flled  In  the 
District  Court  against  Eastern  Air  Lines 
(Eastern)  under  the  court's  diversity  Juris- 
diction, and  against  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  28  U.S.C.  i  1346 
(b) .  EaWern'e  alleged  liability  waa  premised 
In  the  main  on  allegations  that  the  crew  of 
EAL  512  failed  to  exercise  due  care  In  oper- 
ating the  aircraft,  and  that  this  negligence 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  tragedy.  The  as- 
serted liability  of  the  government  waa  based 
on  the  claim  that  poor  vUiblllty  waa  a  factor 


in  tha  crash  and  that  a  substantial  contrib- 
uting and  concurrent  cause  of  the  accident 
waa  the  negligence  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers and  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau observer  In  failing  to  provide  accurate 
and  up-to-date  weather  Information. 

The  present  actions,  one  against  Eastern 
and  one  against  the  government,  with  each 
defendant  filing  third  party  claims  against 
the  other  for  Indemnity,  were  selected  as 
"test  cases"  to  determine  the  Issues  of  lia- 
bility and  the  right  to  indemnity.'  The 
parties  waived  a  Jury,  and  the  cases,  limited 
to  the  Issues  of  liability  and  Indemnity,  were 
tried  by  Judge  Abruzzo.  After  19  trial  days, 
the  court  flled  Its  opinion  in  which  it  found 
that  the  accident  had  occurred  because  of 
the  concurrent  negligence  of  Eastern  and  the 
government.  It  also  found  that  neither 
defendant  was  entitled  to  indemnity  from 
the  other.  The  court  properly  certified  these 
cases  for  appeal  under  28  U.S.C.  5  1292(b), 
and  we  subsequently  granted  leave  to  East- 
ern and  the  government  to  prosecute  these 
interlocutory  appeals. 

In  order  to  unravel  the  rather  complicated 
Issues  which  confront  us.  we  will  first  discuss 
Eastern's  liability,  then  proceed  to  consider 
the  liability  of  the  government,  and  finally 
examine  both  defendants'  claims  that  they 
are  entitled   to  Indemnity. 

EASTERN'S    NEGLIGENCE 

1.  The  approach 
The  facts,  as  developed  at  trial,  reveal  that 
EAL  512.  a  DC-7B  four-engine  aircraft,  ar- 
rived over  the  New  York  City  area  at  approxi- 
mately 9:00  P.M.  on  November  30.  1962. 
The  crew  previously  had  been  informed  that 
due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  the  flight 
might  have  to  be  diverted  to  Philadelphia. 
While  In  Its  holding  pattern,  the  aircraft  was 
advised  that  "there  was  pretty  bad  fog  on 
the  airport,"  and  that  as  a  result  "some 
[planes!  are  making  it  and  some  are  not." 
At  approximately  9:37,  Approach  Control- 
ler Ketterman,  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  (FAA),  cleared  EAL  512  for 
an  Instriiment  landing  system  (ILS)  ap- 
proach to  Runway  4  Right.'  Such  an  ap- 
proach required  the  controller  to  guide  the 
aircraft  by  radar  until  the  plane  Intercepted 
a  localizer  beam,  at  which  point  the  crew 
assumed  full  navigation  of  the  plane. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
one  of  the  fortunate  passengers  who  sur- 
vived the  crash,  assiduously  observed  the 
plane's  landing  approach.  Such  eye-witness 
evidence,  usually  lacking  In  airplane  crash 
cases.  Is  especially  valuable  in  determining 
whether  the  crew  performed  In  a  negligent 
manner. 

The  witness,  Frank  Kolarek,  who  had  oc- 
cupied a  window  seat  in  the  rear  of  the 
plane,  provided  detailed  testimony  dealing 
with  EAL  512's  landing  approtich.  It  was  a 
coincidence  that  the  witness  was  a  licensed 
pilot  who  owned  his  own  plane.  He  also 
had  taken  over  100  commercial  flights.  A 
motion  picture  cameraman  by  trade,  he  was 
trained  to  observe  details  and.  indeed,  did. 
Kolarek  testified  that  he  saw  EAL  512  cross 
Runway  4  Right  from  the  left  at  an  angle 
over  the  red  lights  which  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  runway.  Despite  the  apparent 
lack    of    alignment    with    the    runway,    the 
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1  Many  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the  other  actions 
signed  stipulations  agreeing  to  be  bound  by 
the  decisions  on  liability  in  the  present  cases. 

•There  are  various  categories  of  air  traffic 
controllers:  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Center 
Controllers,  the  Approach  Oontrollers,  and 
the  Local  Controllers.  In  the  present  case, 
the  New  York  center  waa  in  contact  with 
Flight  512  up  to  and  during  part  of  the  time 
that  it  waa  In  Its  holding  pattern.  Then  the 
flight  was  turned  over  to  Approach  Controller 
Ketterman.  who  guided  It  Into  Its  ILS  ap- 
proach, at  which  time  a  Local  OontroUer  took 
over. 


plane  continued  its  fatal  approach.  Ita  po. 
sltlon  was  evidently  not  corrected,  for  as 
Kolarek  went  on  to  testify,  the  plane  was 
not  aligned  with  the  pamted  white  Unes  ho 
observed  on  the  runway,  but  Instead  pro- 
ceeded at  an  angle  of  20°  to  the  left  of  these 
lines. 

Kolarek's  damaging  testimony  was  not  the 
only  evidence  indlcaUng  that  the  plane  was 
improperly  aligned  during  its  attempted 
landing.  The  physical  facts  of  the  crash 
which  were  stipulated  to  by  Eastern  at  the 
trial,  revealed  that  Runway  4  Right  was  150 
feet  Wide  with  25  feet  of  asphalt  shoulders 
on  either  side.  Despite  the  width  of  the  run- 
way, the  plane  made  Its  Initial  Impact  at  a 
point  423  feet  to  the  left  of  the  center  line 
of  the  runway  (348  feet  from  Its  extreme  left 
side),  while  the  main  piortlon  of  the  wreck- 
age came  to  rest  610  feet  to  the  left  of  the 
center  line  (535  feet  to  the  left  of  the  run- 
way's edge).  The  mute  wreckage  of  the 
aircraft  thus  corroborated  Kolarek's  testi- 
mony that  EAL  512  crossed  the  runway  at  an 
angle  from  the  left,  and  continued  ite  ap- 
proach despite  Its  improper  alignment. 
With  this  and  other  evidence  which  we  need 
not  repeat  properly  before  hhn.  Judge 
Abruzzo  correctly  concluded  that  Eastern 
which  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  its 
passengers,"  was  negligent  In  continuing  its 
landing  approach  after  losing  alignment  with 
the  runway. 

2.  The  "missed  approach" 
The  case  against  Eastern,  however,  was  not 
restricted  to  evidence  that  the  plane  was  im- 
properly aligned.  It  also  appeared  that 
when  the  crew  finally  decided  to  terminate 
the  Improper  approach,  the  "missed  ap- 
proach" maneuver  was  performed  in  a  negli- 
gent manner. 

We  have  already  noted  that  when  an  air- 
plane executes  an  ILS  landing  it  Is  guided  by 
radar  until  It  Intercepts  a  localizer  beam. 
This  Interception,  it  appears,  occurs  at  a 
point  beyond  the  runway's  so-called  "outer 
marker."  If  the  aircraft  remains  on  the 
localizer  beam,  a  visual  display  and  audible 
signal  win  occur  In  the  cockpit  when  the 
plane  passes  over  the  outer  marker.  The 
crew  thereby  Is  Informed  that  the  airplane  Is 
2.7  nautical  mllee  from  the  runway's  thresh- 
old, on  an  extended  center  line,  and  that  the 
plane's  altitude  Is  747  feet.  Upon  passing 
the  so-called  "middle  marker,"  a  similar  dis- 
play and  signal  occur,  which  alert  the  crew 
that  the  plane  is  then  six-tenths  of  a  nautical 
mile  from  the  beginning  of  the  runway  and 
209  feet  above  it.  It  Is  at  this  point— the 
middle  marker — that  a  critical  operation  Is 
to  be  performed.  The  pilot  must  direct  his 
visual  attention  outside  the  cockpit  to  deter- 
mine if  his  craft  la  In  a  proper  position  to 
land.  If.  as  a  result  of  this  action,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  airplane  Is  not  properly 
positioned,  he  must  execute  what  Is  referred 
to  as  a  "missed  approach." 

This  procedure  we  have  outlined  Is  neces- 
sary, we  are  told,  because  pure  Instrument 
landings  are  not  feasible;  the  pilot  must  be 
able  to  see  the  runway  in  order  to  land  his 
plane  safely.  Accordingly,  each  category  of 
aircraft  has  a  specified  minimum  visibility 
requirement  which  must  be  met  before  the 
pilot  may  attempt  a  landing.  The  specified 
minim  uins  for  EAL  512 — a  DC-7B — were  a 
celling  of  200  feet  and  one-haU  mile  of  visi- 
bility. Thus,  the  runway  had  to  be  clearly 
visible  to  the  pilot  when  the  plane  was  one- 


'  Civil  Air  Regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Aeronautics  Board  reveal  that  the  safety  of 
the  paaaengerB  la  at  all  times  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  carrier.     Section  40.351  provides: 

"(c)  RespoTiaibiilty  of  pilot  in  command. 
The  pilot  In  command  shall  during  flight 
time  be  in  command  of  the  airplane  and 
crew  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  i>assengers,  crew  membeiv,  cargo  and 
airplane." 
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half  mile  from  the  threshold  of  the  runway 
and  200  feet  above  the  ground.  This  dis- 
tance corresponded  to  the  middle  marker, 
and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  pilot  should 
have  made  hia  observations  when  the  plane 
passed  that  point. 

Eastern's  Flight  Operations  Manual  clearly 
specifies  that  "a  missed  approach  will  be  ex- 
ecuted when  visual  contact  has  not  been  es- 
tablished when  mlnlmums  have  been  reached 
or  at  any  time  visual  contact  Is  lost  after 
descent  has  been  made  to  mlnlmums."  And 
Eastern  conceded  that  It  was  possible  to  make 
a  missed  approach  from  as  low  as  50  feet 
while  Captain  Krasky,  Eastern's  Manager 
of  Plying,  testified  that  he  had  executed 
missed  approaches  from  as  low  as  25  feet. 

It  is  clear  from  all  the  testimony  that  the 
missed  approach  maneuver  Is  basic  to  safe 
flying  and  one  with  which  all  commercial 
pilots  must  be  completely  familiar.  Indeed, 
the  procedures  for  its  execution  were  de- 
tailed In  Eastern's  DC-7B  Flight  Manual. 
Briefiy,  It  stated  that  the  captain  must  first 
apply  or  call  for  power,  usually  METO  power 
(maximum  except  take-off)  although  with 
flaps  and  gear  down  and  the  speed  reduced 
for  landing.  T.O.  power  (take-off)  may  be 
required.  It  continued  that,  as  power  was 
applied,  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  should  be 
raised,  and  when  a  positive  rate  of  climb  was 
achieved,  the  wing  and  flaps  should  be  re- 
turned to  take-off  position.*  and  the  gear 
should  be  brought  up.  Captain  Krasky  was 
clear  in  his  testimony  that  the  fiaps  and 
gear  should  never  be  retracted  before  a  posi- 
tive rate  of  climb  had  been  established; 
otherwise,  the  aircraft  will  descend  at  an  even 
greater  speed. 

Despite  these  established  procedures,  which 
were  well-known  to  the  crew,  It  has  been 
conceded  by  Eastern  that  at  the  time  of  Ini- 
tial lmp>act  with  the  ground  not  a  single 
one  of  EAL  512's  four  engines  was  produc- 
ing power  equal  to  METO.'  Moreover,  the 
landing  gear,  which  Kolarek  specifically 
stated  had  been  lowered,  was  found  fully  re- 
tracted, while  the  wing  flaps  were  In  take-off 
position.  Theodore  Perry,  Eastern's  expert 
witness,  testified  that  it  would  take  at  least 
nine  seconds  to  raise  the  flaps  and  gear.  Sur- 
viving passengers,  however,  testified  that  they 
had  felt  the  thrust  of  the  engines  only  three 
to  five  seconds  before  Impact,  thus  Indicating 
that  the  flaps  and  gear  were  raised  before 
additional  power  was  provided.  These  facts, 
plus  other  evidence  introduced  at  the  trial, 
support  Judge  Abruzzo's  finding  that  the 
crew  of  EAL  512  deviated  from  the  procedures 
for  a  missed  approach  established  by  East- 
ern's own  Flight  Operations  Manual.  It  was 
within  the  province  of  the  Judge  to  con- 
clude that  the  failure  to  follow  these  instruc- 
tions constituted  conduct  which  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  care. 
See,  e.g.,  Citrola  v.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  264 
P.  2d  815  (2d  Cir.  1959) ;  Danboia  v.  New  York 
Cent.  R.R.  Co..  12  N.Y.  2d  234  (1963).  We 
are  unable,  therefore,  to  fault  Judge  Abruz- 
zo's finding  that  the  crew  of  EAL  512  negli- 
gently and  improperly  executed  a  missed  ap- 
proach. 

3.    The    bird   strike    theory 

Unable  to  explain  the  crew's  Inability  to 
land  the  plane  safely.  Eastern  propounded 
the  engrossing  theory  that  the  accident  was 


'During  the  landing  approach,  the  flaps 
should  be  either  at  30°  or  50°.  The  missed 
approach  procedure  calls  for  the  flaps  to  be 
returned  to  the  take-off  position  of  20°. 

'  According  to  Easteim's  Manual,  METO 
power  Is  2600  RPM's  and  2700  brake  horse- 
power, while  T.O.  Is  2900  RPM's  and  3250 
brake  horsepower.  At  the  time  of  impact, 
however,  the  four  engines  were  producing 
2474,  2445,  2453  and  2422  RPM's  respectively, 
and  2290,  2170,  1990  and  2135  brake  horse- 
power. Surviving  passengers  stated  that 
they  felt  a  surge  of  power  Just  before  Impact, 
but  that  the  plane  did  not  gain  altitude. 


caused  by  a  "great  black  backed  gull"  strik- 
ing the  airplane.  Apparently  conceding  that 
a  3  to  5-pound  bird  could  not  knock  Its 
96,000  pound  airliner  from  the  sky.  Eastern 
Instead  argued  that  the  collision  with  the 
g:ull  may  have  distracted  the  crew  Just  long 
enough  to  make  It  Impossible  to  execute  a 
missed  approach. 

The  difficulty  with  Eastern's  bird  strike 
theory  Is  that  It  Is  highly  conjectural  and 
not  supported  by  any  convincing  evidence. 
It  is  true  that  the  carcass  of  a  gull  was  dis- 
covered on  the  afternoon  following  the  crash, 
at  a  point  approximately  3700  feet  from 
where  the  airplane  made  its  Initial  Impact. 
But  the  mere  presence  of  a  dead  bird  near 
the  scene  of  the  crash  Is  hardly  convincing 
proof  that  It  was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
In  fact,  the  evidence  Indicated  that  the 
death  of  the  gull  and  the  crash  of  the  plane 
were  totally  unrelated.  No  feathers  or  other 
bird  remains  were  found  on  the  wreckage  of 
the  aircraft,  nor  were  any  metal  fragments 
or  paint  found  on  the  carcass  of  the  gull. 
Moreover,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology  who  examined  the  dead 
bird  concluded  that  it  had  been  dead  3  or 
4  days  before  the  crash  occurred.  Con- 
fronted with  these  facts  and  testimony  we 
cannot  say  that  Judge  Abruzzo  was  clearly  In 
error  when  he  rejected  Eastern's  bird  strike 
defense. 

THE     government's     NEGLIGENCE 

1.  The  duty  to  report  weather  conditions 
We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  evidence 
that  was  introduced  to  prove  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously noted.  EAL  512  received  various 
weather  advisories  as  it  approached  New 
York  City  and  circled  above  In  its  holding 
pattern.  The  crew  was  informed  of  the  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  which  existed  at 
Idlewild.  and  of  the  possibility  that  they 
might  have  to  divert  to  Philadelphia.  The 
flight  eventually  came  under  the  direction 
of  controller  Ketterman,  who.  as  we  have 
noted,  was  an  FAA  employee.  He  advised  the 
crew  shortly  after  9:24  P.M.  that  the  weather 
at  Idlewild  was  "sky  partially  obscured,  vis- 
ibility one  and  one-half  miles  with  fog  "  The 
visibility  subsequently  decreased  to  one  mile. 
and  Ketterman  reported  this  fact  at  about 
9:30  to  the  planes  with  which  he  was  in  com- 
munication. 

At  exactly  9:32:49 — the  precise  moments 
being  of  some  importance  to  this  phase  of 
the  case- — Kelley.  the  coordinator  In  the 
"TFR  Room,"  '■  and  also  an  FAA  employee, 
was  disseminating  weather  Information  to 
the  various  controllers,  and  announced  In  a 
"louder  than  normal  voice"  that  the  tower 
reported  a  further  reduction  in  visibility  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Despite  this  an- 
nouncement Ketterman  advised  the  crew  at 
9:33:57 — more  than  a  minute  after  Kelley 's 
announcement — that  the  visibility  was  still 
one  mile.  This  erroneous  report  of  existing 
weather  conditions  was  the  last  weather  In- 
formation relayed  to  the  crew  before  the 
plane  crashed  12  minutes  later  at  approxi- 
mately 9:45. 

Alter  reviewing  this  evidence.  Judge  Ab- 
ruzzo decided  that  the  government  had 
breached  Its  duty  to  report  accurately  cur- 
rent and  changing  weather  conditions  to  the 
crew,  and  that  this  failure  was  the  proxi- 
mate and  contributing  cause  of  the  accident. 
This  duty  he  found  set  forth  In  §  265  2  of 
the  Air  Traffic  Control  Procedures  Manual 
of  the  FAA  which  provides: 

"At    locations    where    official    weather    re- 


« "IFR"  stands  for  "Instrument  flight 
rules."  The  approach  controllers  work  In 
what  Is  known  as  the  "IFR  Room,"  which 
Is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  tower  cab  where 
the  local  controller  Is  located.  Kelley,  the 
coordinator  In  the  IFR  Room,  was  responsible 
for  receiving  weather  Information  and  dis- 
seminating it  to  the  approach  controllers. 


ports  are  obtained  by  the  controllers  through 
routine  procedures  and  the  celling  and  or 
visibility  is  reported  as  being  at  or  below 
the  highest  'circling  minimal'  established 
for  the  airport  concerned,  a  report  of  current 
weather  conditions,  and  subsequerit  changes. 
as  necessary,  shall  be  transmitted  as  follows 
•  •  •  *  • 

"B.  By  approach  control  facilities,  to  all 
aircraft  at  the  time  of  the  first  radio  contact 
or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis added ) . 

The  district  Judge  concluded  that  the  con- 
troller's failure  to  report  the  change  in  visi- 
bility from  one  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  was  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  5  265  2 
because  this  was  "necessary"  information 
which  should  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
crew  "as  soon  as  possible."  The  omission  by 
the  controller,  the  Judge  determined,  con- 
stituted evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

The  government  challenges  this  holding. 
Relying  on  a  myriad  of  complex  regulations, 
it  argues  that  the  basic  responsiblity  for 
supplying  weather  information  to  the  crew 
and  for  insuring  that  visibility  is  adcquite 
for  a  safe  landing,  belongs  to  the  cairier. 
while  the  main  function  of  the  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  is  to  maintain  traffic  separation 
and  to  prevent  mid-air  collisions.  This  con- 
tention, however,  blinks  at  the  question, 
since  it  is  undisputed  that  §  265.2  requires 
the  controller  to  transmit  some  weather  in- 
formation The  issue,  as  we  see  it.  there- 
fore. IS  not  whether  the  government  had  a 
duty  to  provide  such  information,  but  rather 
what  w.'is  the  scope  of  that  duty. 

Before  we  determine  what  weather  condi- 
tions should  have  been  reported,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  understanding  of  the  method 
employed  to  measure  visibility.  On  the  night 
of  the  accident,  three  kinds  of  visibility  ob- 
servations were  being  made  at  Idlewild  A 
special  electronic  device  known  as  a  Runway 
■Visual  Range  (RVRi  was  measuring  the  hori- 
zontal visibility  In  the  area  near  the  thresh- 
old to  Runway  4  Right.  The  RVR  consists 
of  2  components — a  projector  and  a  detector 
They  measvire  the  transmissivity — the  ability 
of  the  air  to  transmit  light — of  the  atmos- 
phere between  the  two  components.  The  in- 
formation is  transmitted  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau office  where  it  is  computerized  and 
conveyed  to  the  tower  for  use  by  the  con- 
trollers. The  RVR.  designed  to  report  what 
a  pilot  in  a  moving  aircraft  will  see,  took 
observations  every  minute.  Ordinarily,  these 
are  the  controlling  observations  and  they 
determine  whether  the  visibility  Is  adequate 
for  landing.  On  the  evening  of  the  accident, 
the  RVR  reported  values  of  less  than  1000 
feet — well  below  EAL  512'e  minimum  landing 
requirement.  Earlier  that  evening,  however 
the  RVR  had  been  declared  inoperative  be- 
cause of  some  mechanical  failure," 


■  The  RVR  Is  equipped  with  a  special  warn- 
ing device  to  report  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mission errors.  The  warning  consists  of  "red 
balls."  which  are  red  over-lights  superim- 
posed on  the  readings  that  are  transmitted 
At  approximately  8:35  on  the  evening  of  the 
crash.  Keepers,  the  Watch  Supervisor,  ob- 
served a  "red  ball"  on  the  values  coming  from 
Runway  4  Right  and  displayed  In  the  IFR 
Room.  Despite  attempts  to  locate  the  diffi- 
culty, the  "red  balling"  continued  until  10:10 
During  the  Intervening  period,  Bradley,  the 
Weather  Bureau  observer  whose  Job  It  was 
to  decide  If  the  RVR  system  was  to  be  de- 
clared Inoperative,  decided  that  It  was,  and 
took  It  out  of  operation. 

Plaintiff-appellee  contends  that  the  gov- 
ernment's employees  acted  negligently,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  the  RVR  system  was  not  In 
operation  at  the  time  EAL  512  made  Its  land- 
ing approach.  Judge  Abruzzo  rejected  this 
claim,  and  we  agree  with  him  that  under  the 
existing  regulations  the  employees  acted  In 
a  reasonably  prudent  manner. 
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visibility  observatlona  (surface  visibility) 
were  also  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
observer  at  or  near  ground  level.  During 
the  critical  period  of  approximately  13 
minutes  when  no  weather  conditions  were 
reported  to  the  crew,  theee  observatlona  Indi- 
cated that  the  visibility  of  Runway  4  Right 
had  declined  to  one-quarter  of  a  mile — also 
below  the  plane's  minimum  requirement  for 
landing. 

The  third  set  of  observations  (tower  visi- 
bility) were  taken  by  an  FAA  employee  In  the 
tower  cab  at  the  top  of  the  control  tower. 
These  observations — the  only  ones  which  re- 
mained above  the  aircraft's  niinimums — were 
being  reported  to  Incoming  aircraft  by  the 
controllers." 

The  governments'  position,  succinctly 
stated.  Is  that  i  265  J  required  the  approach 
controller  to  advise  pilots  of  changed  condi- 
tions only  when  the  controlling  visibility 
fell  below  the  aircraft's  minimum  landing 
requirement.  Since  EAL  Sl'i's  minimum  was 
one-half  mile,  and  since  the  controlling  vis- 
ibility waa  above  that  figure,  the  government 
contends  that  Ketlerman  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  Inform  the  crew  of  the  drop  from 
one  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  the  government's 
Inordinately  narrow  Interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "current  weather  conditions,  as  neces- 
sary" (emphasis  added).  The  government 
Is  of  course  correct  when  it  argxies  that 
5  265.2  did  not  require  It  to  report  all  changes 
In  weather  conditions.  The  words  "as 
necessary"  must  be  read  to  have  some  mean- 
ing. But  because  the  government  was  not 
required  to  report  all  changes,  it  did  not  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course  that  It  was  obliged 
to  report  only  those  changes  which  occiured 
when  weather  conditions  had  descended 
below  required  minimunis.  A  more  mean- 
ingful and  reasonable  interpretation  of 
§  265.2.  we  believe,  is  that  It  required  the 
approach  controller  to  report  those  subse- 
quent changes  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  crew  would  have  considered  Im- 
portant both  In  determining  whether  to 
attempt  a  landing,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
weather  conditions  most  likely  to  be  en- 
countered near  the  runway.  In  our  view,  a 
drop  In  visibility  of  25"^,  from  one  mile  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  bringing  existing 
weather  conditions  dangerously  close  to 
landing  mlnimums.  is  such  a  critical  change 
that.  In  the  interests  of  safety,  it  should 
have  been  reported  to  the  crew  of  EAL  512. 

This  la  especially  true  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Weather  Bureau  observer  had  re- 
ported visibility  to  be  one-quarter  of  a 
mile — less  than  EAL  512's  required  landing 
minimum.  Moreover,  he  informed  the  IFR 
Room  that  the  portion  of  the  sky  obscured 
by  fog  and  clouds  had  Increased  from  two- 
tenths  to  eight-tenths:  and  other  pilots  had 
reported  considerable  difficulty  In  landing 
and  taking  off  due  to  the  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Indeed,  the  approach  con- 
trollers were  aware  that  some  pilots  even 
had  been  forced  to  execute  ml.«:sed  ap- 
proaches. Assuming,  arguendo,  that  this 
supplemental  Information  did  not  have  to 
be  reported  to  the  crew,  It  should  have  Indi- 
cated to  controller  Ketterman  that  weather 
conditions  were  deteriorating  seriously,  and 
that  the  tower  visibility  reading  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  might  not  truly  reflect  the 
conditions  which   an   Incoming   pilot   would 


'Plaintiff-appellee  contends  that  under 
existing  weather  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  surface  visibility  rather  than 
tower  visibility  should  have  been  controlling. 
The  District  Court  did  not  rule  on  this  issue, 
the  resolution  of  which  depends  on  whether 
the  tower  cab  was  above  the  fog.  At  trial, 
conflicting  evidence  waa  Introduced  on  this 
question.  Since  we  conclude  that  the  gov- 
ernment waa  negligent  even  If  the  tower 
observations  were  controlling,  we  do  not 
reach  this  coctentlon. 


encounter.  At  the  very  least,  however,  the 
RVR  and  surface  visibility  readings  should 
have  Qiade  it  plain  that  the  one  mile  figure 
which  had  been  reported  to  the  crew  was 
deceptive,  and  that  more  current  Informa- 
tion was  "necessary"  and  properly  should  be 
provided.' 

Our  conclusion  that  the  change  in  vialbU- 
Ity  nhould  have  been  reported  la  In  tune 
with  the  heavy  degree  of  reliance  which  pas- 
sengers place  upon  the  government  for 
insuring  the  safety  of  their  flights.  While 
air  travel  In  thla  jet  age  has  become  com- 
monplace, we  know  too  well  that  there  la 
always  lurking  the  possibility  of  tragic  acci- 
dents capable  of  snuffing  out  the  lives  of 
hundreds  In  a  mere  matter  of  seconds. 
Much  of  the  success  In  preventing  such  dis- 
asters can  be  attributed  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  the  supervision  of 
conrunerclal  flying:  and  public  confidence  In 
air  travel  has  been  fostered  In  large  measure 
by  knowledge  that  our  government,  recog- 
nizing the  high  stakes  Involved,  Is  constant- 
ly overseeing  the  carrier's  operations  In  order 
to  promote  safety. 

Moreover,  we  can  give  little  weight  to  the 
government's  claim  that  since  Its  Initial  de- 
cision to  provide  weather  Information  was  a 
gratuitous  one.  It  could  proceed  with  Im- 
punity to  violate  Its  own  regulations  and  act 
In  a  negligent  manner.  Dean  Prosser  haa 
put  this  doctrine  to  rest  In  his  treatise: 
"lT|he  good  Samaritan  who  tries  to  help 
may  find  hlm.self  mulcted  in  damages,  while 
the  priest  and  the  Levlte  who  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  go  on  their  cheerful  way  rejoic- 
ing." Prosser,  Law  of  Torts  333  (3d  Ed. 
1964). 

It  is  now  well  established  that  when  the 
government  undertakes  to  perform  services, 
which  m  the  absence  of  specific  legislation 
would  not  be  required,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
be  liable  If  these  activities  are  performed 
negligently.  Thus,  for  example,  though  the 
government  may  be  under  no  obligation  In 
the  absence  of  statute  to  render  medical 
care  to  discharged  veterans,  when  It  decides 
to  provide  such  services  and  does  so  negli- 
gently, it  has  been  held  liable  under  the 
Tort  Claims  Act,  United  States  v.  Broun.  348 
US.  110  (1954). 

Assuming,  arguendo,  that  In  the  absence 
of  PAA  regulations  approach  controllers 
would  not  have  to  advise  incoming  aircraft 
of  weather  conditions,  the  decision  to  pro- 
vide such  information  would  lead  carriers 
and  their  pilots  normally  to  rely  on  the 
government's  perfornaance  of  this  service. 
The  carriers,  relying  on  the  FAA  to  keep  their 


"It  is  of  Interest  that  Nelson  and  Spelsel- 
man,  the  other  two  approach  controllers  on 
duty  with  Ketterman,  did  report  the  drop  In 
visibility  to  other  aircraft  soon  after  It  waa 
announced.  It  Is  true  that  they  were  han- 
dling fewer  aircraft  than  was  Ketterman; 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  other  con- 
trollers believed  that  the  drop  In  visibility 
was  important  enough  to  report  to  the  air- 
craft with  which  they  were  communicating. 
Is  some  evidence  that  Ketterman  was  negli- 
gent In  not  Immediately  reporting  this  In- 
formation to  the  flight. 

The  government  argues,  however,  Ketter- 
man did  report  the  change  In  visibility  when 
he  saw  It  posted  on  the  sheet  before  him. 
By  that  time,  though,  EAL  512  had  been 
given  an  approach  clearance  and  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  local  controller;  therefore, 
the  government  contends,  Ketterman  was 
not  able  to  advise  the  crew  of  the  reduced 
visibility.  This  argument,  however,  is  with- 
out merit.  As  we  have  previously  noted, 
Kellcy,  the  IFR  Room  coordinator.  In  a 
"louder  than  normal  voice,"  announced  the 
change  In  visibility  to  all  three  controllers. 
When  this  announcement  was  made.  Ketter- 
man was  still  In  contact  with  EAL  512,  and 
thus  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  relay  this 
information. 


pilots  Informed  of  current  weather  condl- 
tlona,  would  be  likely  to  reduce  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  own  weather 
reporting.  In  Ught  of  this  reliance,  It  Is 
essential  that  the  government  properly  per- 
form those  services  It  haa  undertaken  to 
provide  albeit  voluntarily  and  grattiitously. 
In  any  event,  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  Inform  the  crew  that  the  visibility  had 
dropped  from  one  mile  to  three-quarters  of 
a  nule  was  a  violation  of  §  265.2's  command 
that  "subsequent  changes,  as  necessary,  shall 
be  transmitted,"  and  Judge  Abruzzo  prop- 
erly concluded  that  this  omission  constituted 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  government.'" 
See  Citrola  v.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  supra;  Dan- 
bois  v.  New  York  Ccn.  R.R.  Co.,  supra. 

2.  Proximate  cause 

The  government  argues,  however,  that  even 
assiunlng  it  breached  its  duty  to  the  pas- 
sengers by  failing  to  report  weather  condi- 
tions, the  omission  was  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  accident.  We  cannot  agree.  We 
note  that  the  district  Judge  found  that  If 
the  crew  had  been  notified  of  the  changing 
weather  conditions,  the  pilot  might  have  de- 
cided to  divert  to  Philadelphia  rather  than 
to  attempt  an  ILS  landing  at  Idlewlld.  More- 
over, the  Judge  observed.  If  the  crew  had 
known  of  current  conditions,  they  might 
have  maneuvered  the  plane  differently,  and 
could  have  been  ready  and  able  at  an  earlier 
time  to  execute  a  missed  approach. 

These  findings  by  the  Judge  are  not  clearly 
erroneous.  While  Eastern  expected  its  pilots 
to  land  if  the  visibility  was  above  the  craft's 
required  mlnlmuma,  the  pilots  were  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  The  final  decision  either 
to  attempt  a  landing  or  divert  to  another 
alrjxjrt  was  In  the  hands  of  the  pilot.  This 
la  quite  properly  so  since  he  Is  In  the  best 
position  to  observe  and  Judge  the  actual  ef- 
fect of  the  weather  on  the  plane's  landing 
approach.  If  the  pilot  does  decide  to  attempt 
a  landing,  information  concerning  recent  and 
significant  changes  in  weather  conditions  Is 
essential  to  his  mental  computations  and  the 
exercise  of  his  Judgment.  As  we  have  noted. 
Eastern's  Flight  Operations  Manual  specifies 
that  a  missed  approach  must  be  executed  If 
visual  contact  la  lost  after  the  aircraft  has 
passed  the  middle  marker;  but  the  pilot  has 
little  guarantee  of  successfully  performing 
this  maneuver  once  the  plane  haa  gone  much 
below  50  feet.  A  missed  approach  required 
precision  coordination  by  the  crew,  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  operation,  when  the 
plane  was  at  a  very  low  altitude,  depended 
on  Just  how  rapidly  the  crew  reacted.  Thus, 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
crew  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. The  pilot  should  have  been  told  that 
weather  conditions  were  becoming  marginal, 
and  that  he  might  well  encovuiter  less  than 
mlnimvim  visibility  upon  reaching  the  run- 
way.   Thla  Information  would  have  signaled 
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'  In  Its  brief,  plaintiff-appellee  urges  that 
the  government  should  also  be  held  negli- 
gent because  it  failed  to  observe  and  report 
the  so-called  "quadrantal  visibility,"  which 
plaintiff-appellee  contends  was  below  EAL 
512's  authorized  landing  mlnimums.  Quad- 
rantal visibility  Is  a  weather  condition  where 
the  visibility  In  one  section  of  the  airport 
Is  different,  by  one-eighth  of  a  mile  or  more, 
from  the  prevailing  visibility.  If  the  quad- 
rantal visibility  is  in  the  quadrant  of  the 
airport  where  an  airplane  is  to  land,  it  con- 
trols, and  if  below  mlnimums,  an  approach 
Is  prohibited.  Plaintiff-appellee  contends 
that  there  was  quadrantal  visibility  in  the 
area  of  the  airport  where  EAL  512  was  to 
land.  This  visibility.  It  claims,  was  below 
one-half  mile  so  that  an  approach  would 
not  have  been  permitted  had  the  Weather 
Bureau  observers  reported  the  vifilblllty. 
The  District  Court's  opinion  did  not  con- 
sider this  claim,  and  we  do  not  reach  It  since 
we  have  already  concluded  that  the  govern- 
ment was  negligent  on  other  grounds. 


to  the  pilot  that  a  missed  approach  might 
have  to  be  executed.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
noted,  the  evidence  discloses  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  crash  several  pilots  were  forced 
to  execute  missed  approaches  even  though 
the  controlling  visibility  was  reported  as 
being  above  mlnlmiuns. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  we  agree 
that  the  negligent  failure  of  the  government 
to  Inform  EAL  512  that  visibility  had  dropped 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile — only  slightly 
above  the  craft's  minimum — was  a  proximate 
and  concurrent  cause  of  the  accident." 

3.  Defenses  based  on  the  Tort  Claims  Act 

Falling  back  on  Its  second  line  of  defenses, 
the  government  argues  that  even  If  it  did 
breach  a  duty,  and  even  If  that  breach  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident,  never- 
theless, the  facts  of  the  present  case  bring 
this  action  within  several  of  the  exceptions 
to  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  therefore  the 
government  Is  exempt  from  liability.  We  are 
referred  to  28  U.S.C.  §  2680,  which  provides 
in  part: 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  section 
1346(b)   of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(a)  Any  claims  based  upon  an  act  or 
omission  of  an  employee  of  the  Government, 
exercising  due  care,  in  the  execution  of  a 
statute  or  regulation,  whether  or  not  such 
statute  or  regulation  be  valid,  or  based  upon 
the  exercise  or  performance  of  the  failure  to 
exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  function 
or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  federal  agency  or 
an  employee  of  the  Government,  whether  or 
not  the  discretion  involved  be  abused. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

•  •  •  •  » 

"(h)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  .  .  .  mis- 
representation. .  .  ." 

Based  on  this  section  the  government 
raises  three  separate  contentions. 

a.  "Execution  of  a  Regulation"  Excep- 
tion.— The  government  claims  that  it  may 
not  be  held  liable  because  the  purpose  of 
excepting  acts  or  omissions  which  occur  as 
part  of  the  execution  of  a  regulation  Is  to 
bar  "tests  by  tort  action  of  the  legality 
of  .  .  .  regulations,"  Dalehite  v.  United 
States.  346  U.S.  15,  33  (1953);  and,  the  gov- 
ernment argues,  we  have  In  effect  Invalidated 
i  265.2.  This  position  Is  vrithout  merit.  We 
have  not  questioned  the  vaUdlty  of  that  sec- 
tion, but  Instead  have  determined  that  thla 
regulation  was  violated  because  "necessary" 
weather  Information  was  not  provided. 

The  government's  arg^iment  might  have 
merit  If   { 265.2  stated   that   the   controller 


"We  reject  the  government's  contention 
that  under  New  York  law  It  must  be  relieved 
of  liability  because  the  failure  of  the  crew 
to  execute  properly  a  missed  approach  was 
an  intervening  superseding  cause.  This 
Court  haa  held: 

"(I]t  la  not  the  law  of  New  York  that  the 
Intervention  of  a  succeeding  fault  as  such 
gives  Immunity  to  an  earlier  wrongdoer.  The 
presence  of  the  second  wrongful  act  In  the 
chain  of  circumstances  which  leads  from  the 
wrongful  act  to  the  injury  is  legally  ir- 
relevant, unless  Its  occurrence  Is  so  unex- 
pected that  the  injury  Is  not  to  be  a  reason- 
ably foreseeable  result  of  the  first  act.  The 
question  must  be  determined  as  though  the 
second  act  were  Itself  innocent.  Person  v 
Cauldwell,  176  P.  2d  237,  241  (2d  Cir.)  (L. 
Hand.  J),  cert,  denied,  338  U.S.  886  (1949). 
See  also  Ammar  v.  American  Export  Unes. 
326  F.  2d  955  (2d  Clr.).  cert  denied.  379  US 
824  (1964)." 

We  are  unable  to  conclude  that  the  ac- 
cident waa  not  reasonably  foreseeable  as  a 
result  of  the  government's  negligent  failure 
to  provide  up-to-date  weather  Information. 
Indeed,  the  government  was  the  original 
wrongdoer  whose  negligence  set  in  moUon 
the  entire  chain  of  events  which  finally  cul- 
minated in  the  tragic  crash.  The  govern- 
ment's negligence  was  ever  present. 


shall  advise  Incoming  flights  of  changes  in 
weather    conditions    "only    when    the    con- 
Uolllng    visibility    falls    below    the    filghfs 
mlnimums."     If   such   language   were   con- 
tained In  the  regulation,  then  the  execution 
of  a  regulation  exception  would  prevent  us 
from  finding  the  government  negligent  if  its 
controller  failed  to  report  weather  changes 
when  the  visibility  was  above  the  mlnimums. 
But    5  265.2    is    not    so   phrased;    Instead,    it 
provides  that  the  controller  shall  advise  of 
weather  changes  "as  necessary."    Therefore, 
In  order  to  determine  whether  there  had  been 
compliance  with  this  regulation.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  us  to  decide  whether  the  weather 
information   which   the  controller  failed   to 
report  was  "necessary."     And  having  deter- 
mined that  "necessary"  information  was  not 
reported,  the  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
the   regulation   was   violated.     The   govern- 
ment cannot,  therefore,  disclaim  its  liability 
on  the  ground  that  the  omission  occurred 
in  the  execution  of  a  regulation,  for.  In  fact, 
it  failed   to  comply  with  the  regulation  by 
omitting   to  furnish   necessary   information, 
b.  The    "Discretionary    Function"    Excep- 
tion.— The  government  also  argues  that  re- 
porting weather  changes  to  incoming  flights 
when  the  vlslbihty  Is  above  the  mlnimums  is 
a    "discretionary"    function    and    therefore 
under  §  2680(a)   it  cannot  serve  as  the  basis 
for  Imposing  tort  llabiUty.     This  argument 
also  lacks  merit.    When  the  government  de- 
cided to  establish  and  operate  an  air  traffic 
control  system,  that  poUcy  decision  was  the 
exercise  of  "discretion  "  at  the  planning  level, 
and  could  not  serve  as  the  basis  of  liability. 
See  Dalehite  v.    United    States,  supra.     But 
once   having   made   that   decision,    the   gov- 
ernment's   employees    were    required    there- 
after   to    act    In    a    reasonable    manner.      A 
failure   to  do   so  rendered   the   government 
liable  for  the  omission  or  commission.    In- 
dian Towing  Co.  v.  United  States,  350  U.S.  61 
(1955).     Thus,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
government  can  be  held  liable  for  the  negli- 
gence of  Its  air  traffic  controllers.    See  East- 
ern Air  Lines  v.  Union  Trust  Co..  221  F.  2d 
62  (D.C.  Clr.).  aff'd  sub  nom..  United  States 
v.     Union    Trust    Co.,    350    U.S.    907     (1955). 
"[DJlscretion  was  exercised  when  It  was  de- 
cided to  operate  the  tower,  but  the  tower 
personnel   had   no  discretion   to  operate   it 
negligently."     221   F.   2d  at  77. 

In  the  present  case,  even  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  creation  of  the  FAA  regu- 
lations was  a  discretionary  function.  It  Is 
true  nevertheless  that  no  discreptlon  was 
left  to  the  controller  as  to  whether  to  com- 
ply with  §  266.2  once  it  was  promulgated. 
The  section  required  the  controller  to  re- 
port "subsequent  changes,  as  necessary"  and 
his  failure  to  report  such  changes  cannot  be 
viewed  as  "the  failure  to  perform  a  discre- 
tionary function  or  duty." 

c.  The  Misrepresentation  Exception. The 

government's  final  argument  under  the  Tort 
Claims  Act  is  that  the  negligent  failure  of 
Its  employees  to  convey  weather  Information 
was  a  "misrepresentation"  which  cannot 
serve  aa  the  basis  for  liability,  28  U.S.C. 
5  2680(h),  supra.  It  is  true,  as  the  govern- 
ment contends,  that  the  misrepresentation 
exception  of  the  Act  applies  to  negligent  as 
well  as  to  Intentional  misrepresentations. 
United  States  v.  Neustadt,  366  U.S.  696,  702 
(1961) .  Moreover,  we  agree  that  a  misrepre- 
sentation may  result  from  the  falliu-e  to  pro- 
vide Information,  as  well  as  from  providing 
Information  that  is  UTong.  See  National 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  United  States.  210  P.  2d  263,  276 
(8th  Clr.)  cert,  denied.  347  U.S.  967  (1954). 
Nevertheless,  the  government's  reading  of  the 
misrepresentation  exception  Is  much  too 
broad,  for  It  would  exempt  from  tort  liability 
any  operational  malfunction  by  the  govern- 
ment that  Involved  communications  in  any 
form. 

The  government  concedes  there  are  di- 
verse kinds  of  negligence  which  could  be 
said  to  Involve  an  element  of  misrepresen- 


tation but  which  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
be  encompassed  by  the  exception  contained 
In  {2680(h).  The  government  refers  us. 
however,  to  the  National  Mfg.  Co.  case,  supra. 
In  which  the  Eighth  Circuit  held  that  the 
failure  of  government  employees  to  warn  of  a 
coming  flood,  was  conduct  that  came  with- 
in the  misrepresentation  exception.  But  the 
heavy  reliance  of  the  government  on  that 
case  Is  misplaced  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  subsequent  opinion  In  United  States 
v.  Neustadt.  supra. 

Neustadt,  involved  an  Inaccurate  build- 
ing appraisal  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  which  was  reported  to 
and  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff,  a  home  buyer 
The  appraisal  was  made  to  determine  the 
availability  of  FHA  mortgage  Insurance. 
While  the  Court  held  that  an  action  against 
the  government  was  barred  by  the  misrepre- 
sentation exception,  the  opinion  carefully 
limited  the  holding: 

"Our  conclusion  neither  conflicts  with  nor 
impairs  the  authority  of  Indian  Towing  Co. 
V.  United  States,  350  U.S.  61,  which  held  cog- 
nizable a  Torts  Act  claim  for  property  dam- 
ages suffered  when  a  vessel  ran  aground  as  a 
result  of  the  Coast  Guard's  allegedly  negli- 
gent failure  to  maintain  the  beacon  lamp  in 
a  lighthouse.  Such  a  claim  does  not  'arise 
out  of  .  .  .  misrepresentation.'  any  more 
than  does  one  based  upon  a  motor  vehicle 
operator's  negligence  In  giving  a  mislead- 
ing turn  signal.  As  Dean  Prosser  has  ob- 
served, many  familiar  forms  of  negligent 
conduct  may  be  said  to  Involve  an  element 
of  'misrepresentation,'  in  the  generic  sense 
of  that  word,  but  |slo  far  as  misrepresen- 
tation has  been  treated  as  giving  rise  in 
and  of  itself  to  a  distinct  cause  of  action  in 
tort,  it  has  been  identified  with  the  common 
law  action  of  deceit,'  and  has  been  confined 
'verj-  largely  to  the  Invasion  of  Interests  of 
a  financial  or  commercial  character.  In  the 
course  of  business  dealings.'  366  U  S  at  711 
n.  26." 

The  Neustadt  case  Involved  business  deal- 
ings of  a  financial  or  commercial  character 
with  the  government,  a  totally  different  set- 
ting from  the  Instant  action.  The  Indian 
Towing  case,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  close 
resemblance  to  the  present  controversy.  The 
Coast  Guard's  negligent  failure  to  maintain 
the  beacon  lamp  In  the  lighthouse  Is  closely 
akin  to  the  controller's  failure  to  provide 
up-to-date  weather  conditions.  Both  cases 
thus  Involved  a  negligent  failure  on  the  part 
of  goverrunent  employees  to  perform  a  duty 
they  had  undertaken — to  provide  Informa- 
tion and  warnings  to  travelers  of  the  water- 
ways In  one  case  and  airways  In  the  other. 
And  In  both  cases,  the  breach  of  this  duty 
resulted  in  injuries  and  deaths.  Where  the 
gravamen  of  the  complaint  Is  the  negligent 
performance  of  operational  tasks,  rather 
than  misrepresentation,  the  government  may 
not  rely  upon  §  2680(h)  to  absolve  Itself  of 
liability.  See  Eastern  Air  Line^  v.  Union 
Trust  Co.,  supra;  United  States  v.  Weiner 
335  P.  2d  379,  398  (9th  Cir),  cert.  dUmissed. 
379  U.  S.  951   (1964). 

INDEMNFTT 

The  final  Issue  remaining  for  our  consider- 
ation Is  whether  either  defendant  Is  en- 
titled to  Indemnity  from  the  other.-'  Since 
we  have  concluded  that  both  defendants 
were  negligent,  and  that  the  conduct  of  each 
was  a  proximate  and  concurrent  cause  of 
the  accident.  It  Is  clear  that  both  Eastern 
and  the  government  may  be  held  liable  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  damages.  =    Prosser, 

^  We  are  discussing  the  right  to  in- 
demnity— the  shifting  of  the  entire  loss  from 
one  tortfeasor  to  another — rather  than  the 
right  to  contribution,  which  ts  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loss  projKirtlonately  among  the 
tortfeasors. 

"  Of  course,  plaintiff-appellee  Is  not  en- 
titled to  a  double  recovery  of  Uie  amount  of 
the  Judgment. 
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supra  at  265.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  right  of  indemnity 
will  arise  by  operation  of  law  to  prevent 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unjust  or  un- 
balanced result. 

Various  formulas  have  been  offered  for 
deciding  when  this  doctrine  will  come  into 
play.  Often  the  courts  of  New  York  h:ive 
spoken  In  terms  of  allowing  the  "passive" 
tortfeasor  to  recover  from  the  "active"  one, 
McFall  V  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige.  304 
N.Y.  314  (19521.  "Active"  negligence.  It  Is 
recognized,  may  consist  of  either  an  act 
of  omission  or  commission.  Jackson  v 
Asnociated  Dry  Gnodt  Corp,  13  NY.  2d  112 
(19631.  Some  courts  have  stated  that  the 
doctrine  will  be  triggered  when  the  "faults 
differ  greatly  In  gravitv,"  Slattery  v.  Marra 
Bros..  186  F  2d  134.  138  (2d  Clr.  1951 )  .  and 
that  the  crucial  determinant  is  the  "factual 
disparity  between  the  delinquency"  of  the 
defendants.  McFall  v.  Compagnie  Maritime 
Beige,  supra  at   330. 

Under  none  of  these  proposed  formulas, 
however,  are  we  able  to  conclude  that  either 
defendant  Is  deserving  of  Indemnity  from  the 
other  We  view  the  government's  negligence 
in  failing  to  provide  "necessary"  weather 
Information  to  the  crew  as  being  negligence 
of  a  continuing  nature,  which  set  In  motion 
a  chain  of  events  that  eventually  ended  In 
a  crash  and  the  death  of  25  individuals. 
E^i.'-tern.  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  an 
active  tortfeasor.  As  a  common  carrier.  It 
owed  the  highest  degree  of  care  for  the  safety 
of  Its  passengers.  And.  as  we  have  Indi- 
cated at  some  length,  the  crew  negligently 
approached  the  runway  and  they  carelessly 
performed  a  missed  approach. 

In  sum.  we  perceive  no  "factual  disparity 
between  the  delinquency"  of  the  defendants 
which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  an 
unjust  or  unbalanced  Judgment  would  resiUt 
if  the  tortfeasors  are  held  to  have  been  in 
pari  delicto  and  are  not  allowed  indemnity. 

CONCLUSION 

Having  fuUv  reviewed  the  record  In  this 
case,  we  recognize  that  we  shall  never  know 
with  absolute  certainty  why  the  crew  of  EAL 
512  was  careless  in  its  approach  and  unable 
to  execute  properly  a  missed  approach.  This 
inability  to  explain  the  precise  cause  of  an 
airplane  crash  is  not  a  rarity  In  cases  where 
the  members  of  the  crew — who  would  have 
been  most  familiar  with  the  tragic  events — 
have  perished.  In  such  instances,  the  court 
is  required  to  reconstruct  the  events  leading 
to  the  crash  from  the  available  evidence 
(often  the  silent  charred  wreckage)  and  from 
the  reasonable  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
such  evidence  We  do  not  blink  at  the  ob- 
vious when  we  sjiy  that  conclusions  thus 
grounded  can  never  be  proven  with  mathe- 
matical exactitude. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  airline 
was  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  Its  passengers 
and  was  responsible  for  their  safety.  A  tragic 
accident  occurred  which,  on  the  evidence  be- 
fore us.  could  have  been  avoided  If  both  tort- 
feasors had  performed  as  reasonably  required. 
The  sad  ending  was  that  25  persons  lost  their 
lives  In  the  flery  aftermath.  In  summary,  we 
find  that  the  record  clearly  supports  Judge 
Abrtizzo's  findings  that  Eastern's  airplane 
lost  alignment  with  the  runway,  but  never- 
theless continued  its  landing  approach;  that, 
when  the  crew  Anally  did  attempt  a  missed 
approach,  they  either  failed  to  follow  the  in- 
structions which  Eastern  had  promulgated, 
or  carried  them  out  Improperly.  It  Is  also 
clear  in  this  case  that  the  government,  by 
neglecting  to  Inform  the  crew  that  the  tower 
visibility  had  dropped.  In  the  manner  we 
have  already  Indicated,  violated  §  265.2  of  the 
PAA's  Air  Traffic  Control  Procedures  Manual, 
because  "weather  conditions,  and  subsequent 
changes,  as  necessary"  were  not  reported  to 
the  approaching  plane.  Moreover,  we  hold 
that  the  negligence  of  both  tortfeasors  in 
causing   the   accident   was   concurrent,   that 


they  were  m  pari  delicio  and  thus  neither 
was  entitled  to  indemmty. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  all  of  the 
parties'  contentions,  and  find  no  reason  to 
upset  Judge  Abruzzo's  Judgment. 

."MTirined. 


OPERATION  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unaniniou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  aiid 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  v'^PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rtque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ok'ahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
pa.st  3' J  years,  a  very  important  com- 
mittee of  hard-woikiuft  wives  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S  Senate,  the  House  of 
Repret-cniatives,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Cnbinet  have  worked  under  the  name 
of  G.neration  Government  to  develop  a 
rjiViprchensive  series  of  half-hour  tele- 
vi.sion  t^rograms  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
men  . 

This  committee  has  proceeded  in  co- 
operation with  Group  W-Westinghouse 
Broiiti-'nsting  Co..  to  produce  this  im- 
portant series  for  the  television  medium. 
As  this  iirogram  is  now  designed,  the 
ssrie.s  will  be  available  throughout  the 
counti-y  on  regular  television  channels. 
It  will  a'.s.o  be  available  lor  use  in  class- 
rooms on  educational  television  and  in 
16  mm.  versions  where  educational  tele- 
vision systems  are  not  now  available. 

The  women's  committee.  Operation 
Government,  endeavors  in  their  work  to 
in.sist  upon  an  accurate  and  honest  pres- 
entation of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  To  accomplish 
this  great  task,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  obtain  the  fullest  pos.sible  cooperation 
from  those  of  use  who  work  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  assure  an  accurate  por- 
trayal of  the  work  that  we  do  here.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  our  support,  which  has 
already  been  extended  by  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  who  stated: 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  than 
conveying  to  our  young  people  the  signifi- 
cance and  Importance  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution,  of  the  three  branches 
of  government,  which  from  a  practical  angle, 
are  so  much  misunderstood. 

The  Speaker's  remarks  are  from  the 
Operation  Government  news  conference 
at  which  this  vital  program  was  an- 
nounced on  October  II,  1966. 

The  leadership  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  already 
indicated  their  hearty  support  In  recent 
statements  on  the  floor,  as  have  leaders 
of  the  other  body. 

The  noteworthy  work  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Operation  Government  is  to  be 
commended  and  deserves  our  whole- 
hearted support. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  as 
follows  : 

COCHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanik  (Ohio) . 
Mrs,  Gerald  R.  Ford  (Michigan). 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Carl  Albert  (Oklahoma). 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ayrea  (Ohio) . 

Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (New  York) . 

Mrs.  Hugo  Black. 


Hile  Boggs  (Louisiana). 
John  W.  Byrnes  (Wisconsin). 
Edmond  Campbell  ( WETA-TV) . 
Prank  Church  (Idaho) , 
Everett  Ertrksen  (Illlnolsi. 
Peter  Dominick  (Colorado) . 
orable  Edith  Green  (Oregon) . 
Fred  R.  Harris  (Oklahoma). 
Chet  Holifleld  (California). 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (Washington) . 
orable  Catherine  Mat  (Washington  I . 
Thomas    J.    Mclntyre    (New    Hamp- 

Winston  Prouty  (Vermont). 
Ogden  Held  (  New  York ) . 
Henry  S  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 
John  J.  Rhodes  (Arizona) . 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

EXEcrrrrvE  director 
Mr.  Mirk  E.  Talisman. 

CROrP     W-WESTINGHOUSE     BROADCASTING     CO. 

Mr.   Michael   Sklar,   Producer. 

CONSULTANTS 

Dr  D  B  Hardeman  (Trinity  College) . 

Dr.  Hugh  LeBlanc  (George  Washington 
University) . 

Dr.  Howard  Pennyman  (Georgetown  Uni- 
versity I . 

Dr.  William  Prendergast  (Republican  Con- 
ference Committee). 

Mr.  Nick  Zappel  (US.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee) . 
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INTERNATIONAL   FOOD   AID 
COMMITMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Farbstein],  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
recently  conducted  4  days  of  hearings  as 
part  of  its  continued  interest  in  the 
foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  The  Ken- 
nedy round,  stated  briefly.  Is  the  largest 
multilateral  attempt  to  liberalize  world 
trade  ever  undertaken.  Any  agreement 
reached  in  these  talks,  therefore,  be- 
comes of  major  importance  as  it  will 
influence  future  foreign  economic  policy. 

As  we  know,  the  goal  of  the  United 
States,  in  these  talks,  is  to  obtain  a  bal- 
anced package  of  trade-barrier  reduc- 
tions to  Include  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities.  The  primary 
hope  for  obtaining  a  major  agreement 
in  agriculture  lies  primarily  with  an 
international  grains  accord. 

There  are  several  Important  provisions 
being  debated  as  essential  to  any  such 
accord.  One  of  the  most  essential  is  the 
provision  seeking  the  consent  of  the 
major  developed  nations  to  share  in  an 
annual  consortium  of  food  aid  to  the 
impoverished  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
major  export  and  import  nations  would 
be  expected  to  contribute  either  food  or 
some  other  related  assistance. 

The  danger  of  widespread  hunger 
among  the  peoples  of  this  earth  is  urgent 
and  has  been  well  documented.  The 
phrase  "war  on  hunger"  has  been  coined 
as  a  means  of  easy  reference  to  this  di- 
lemma. But  there  is  nothing  easy  about 
the  realities  of  this  crisis. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  in 
the  forefront  of  activist  pursuing  ways 
of  combating  this  modem-day  pltigue. 
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This  has  not  been  true  of  many  other 
nations  who  can  afford  a  share  of  this 
burden. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
been  blessed  with  a  surplus  of  grains. 
It  could  afford  to  aid  nations  in  time  of 
want.  However,  present  U.S.  surplus  is 
small  and  the  crisis  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  a  one-nation  rescue  ap- 
proach to  this  crisis  can  no  longer  be 
acceptable. 

Attached  is  a  brief  list  of  food  con- 
tributions to  India  made  by  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  during  the  year  1966. 
The  "war  on  hunger'  focuses  today  on 
India,  tomorrow  it  will  focus  on  other 
needy  nations.  The  participation  of 
other  nations  in  fulfilling  India's  food 
needs  has  not  been  impressive.  The 
needs  of  the  future  decade  will  demand 
a  much  broader  commitment. 

I  hope  that  the  provision  calling  for 
a  multilateral  sharing  of  food  aid,  being 
discussed  as  part  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
is  given  serious  consideration  by  all  na- 
tions. In  the  past,  the  commitment  has 
not  been  equal  to  the  need.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  we  will  find  support  for 
such  an  international  commitment. 
The  following  information  is  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  the  India  desk 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Figures  for  years  prior  to  1966  are 
quite  sketchy,  inasmuch  as  there  was  lit- 
tle international  effort  to  assist  India 
before  that  time.  In  1964  the  United 
States  sent  5.8  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat,  and  .3  million  metric  ton  of  rice. 
In  1965.  the  U.S.  total  in  these  categories 
came  to  5.6  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
and  .2  million  metric  ton  of  rice.  In 
1966  we  sent  8.3  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat.  For  the  current  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  will  be  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  dollar  value  of  U.S.  con- 
tributions rose  from  approximately  $460 
million  in  19G4  to  $'2  billion  in  1966. 
For  the  past  3  years  Canada's  contri- 
bution has  been  running  between  700,000 
and  800,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and 
other  foodstuffs.  This  years  contribu- 
tion should  run  about  800,000  tons  of 
wheat,  plus  other  food  grains,  bringing 
the  total  to  almost  1  million  metric  tons. 
Countries  making  assistance  available 
in  1966  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  types  of  such  assist- 
ance, are  set  out  below : 

Australia:    150,000  metric   tons  of  wheat. 

Argentina:  5,000  metric  tons  of  wheat. 

Austria:  One  million  dollars'  worth  of  milk 
products,  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

Brazil:  500  metric  tons  of  rice. 

Cambodia;   100  metric  tons  of  rice. 

Republic  of  China:  100  metric  tons  of  rice 
seed. 

Denmark:  Loan  of  $4,500,000. 

Ethiopia:  Cash  grant  of  030,000. 

Finland:  Half  million  dollars  worth  of 
milk  products. 

Prance:  Five  million  dollars  worth  of  milk 
products  and  Insecticides. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  Three  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  fertilizers  and  milk 
products. 

Greece:  Two  million  dollars  v,'orth  of 
wheat  and  raisins. 

Hungary:  Eighty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  milk  and  vitamins  and  a  pumping  station. 

Iran :  500  metric  tons  of  rice. 

Ireland:  One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
cash  for  purchase  of  milk. 


Japan:  Two  million  dollars  worth  of  rice 

and  fertilizer. 

Kuwait:  One  million  dollars  cash. 

Morocco:  Ten  thousand  meUic  tons  of 
rock  phosphates. 

Netherlands:  One  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  milk  and  baby 
foods. 

New  Zealand:  Two  hundred  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  w-orth  of  milk  powder.  ^  .„ 

Nicaragua:   Five   thousand   dollars   cash"! 

Norway:  Three  hundred  sixty  thousand 
dollars  cash  for  the  purchase  of  chemical 
fertilizers. 

Philippines:   Fifty  tons  of  coconut  oil. 

San  Marino:  Fifty  tons  of  wheat. 

Spain:  Cash  grants  and  rice,  total  worth 
•  J  million  dollars. 

Sweden :  Four  million  dollars  worth  of 
milk  products. 

Switzerland: 
million  dollars. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  for  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

USSR.:  200.000  metric  tons  of  wheat: 
6,000  metric  tons  of  sunflower  seed  oil;  1,000 
metric  tons  of  milk  products;  1,000  metric 
tons  of  biscuits;  1.400  metric  tons  of  chil- 
drens'  food;  8  metric  tons  of  vitamins. 

Vatican:  Cash  grants  and  trucks  worth  to- 
tal of  one  million  dollars. 

Venezuela:   2.000  metric  tons  of  rice. 

South  Vietnam:   9.000  dollars  cash. 

Yugoslavia:  Cash,  milk  products,  and 
pulses  to  a  value  of  $1,000,000. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  Greek  Independence  Day 
is  of  especial  significance  for  a  nimiber 
of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  were  renowned  for  the  very 
high  premium  they  had  placed  on  free- 
dom and  independence,  were  in  a  .sense 
the  first  citizens  of  the  West.  They 
showed  the  world  that  they  preferred  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  free- 
dom rather  than  submit  willingly  to  con- 
quering oppressors.  In  the  second  place, 
when  eventually  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  alien  tyrants,  the  Greeks  proudly 
maintained  their  spiritual  independence 
for  many  centuries.  Finally,  in  1821 
when  they  saw  a  chance  of  regaining 
their  national  Independence,  they  staged 
a  national  revolt  which  in  the  course  of 
several  years  of  warfare,  led  to  the  birth 
of  modern  Greece. 

In  that  memorable  year  when  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  raised  the  standard  of 
the  cross  in  his  monastery  at  Patras,  few 
people  outside  Greece  realized  that  the 
insiu-rection  started  by  this  intrepid 
religious  leader  was  to  bring  about  the 
complete  political  independence  of 
Greece.  But,  as  Greeks  of  all  classes 
closed  their  ranks  and  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  their  freedom,  the  world  began 
to  see  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  in 
Greece,  that  ci-adle  of  Western  and  our 
own  civilization. 

At  the  time  the  course  of  their  struggle 
seemed  uncertain.  Even  with  consider- 
able outside  aid  the  cause  of  Greece  suf- 
fered many  setbacks.     But  as  these  brave 


souls  braced  themselves  in  a  do-or-di? 
fight,  and  as  the  amount  of  outside  aid 
was  increased,  all  doubts  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  vanished.  And  in 
October  of  1827  when  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  destroyed  at  the  famous  naval  bat- 
tle of  Navarino,  then  Greece's  freedom 
and  independence  was  assured. 

We  in  this  countrj"  have  always  held 
the  Greeks  in  very  high  esteem.  We  al- 
ways had  great  sympathy  for  them,  and 
have  done  our  utmost  to  help  them  when- 
ever we  could.  In  their  gallant  fight  for 
freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Ot- 
toman Turks,  and  especially  in  their 
desperate  struggle  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence against  the  tyrannies  of 
fascism,  nazism,  and  communism,  they 
have  rightly  counted  upon  our  overflow- 
ing sympathy  and  generous  aid.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  fortunately  we  have 
been  in  a  position  to  help  them  and 
have  not  disappointed  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence  President  Monroe  him- 
self voiced  our  sympathy  for  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  mention  of  Greece — 

He  declared  in  his  annual  message  on 
December  3, 1822— 

fills  the  mind  with  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments and  arouses  In  our  bosoms  the  best 
feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 
Superior  skill  and  refinement  In  the  arts, 
heroic  gallantry  in  action,  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, enthusiastic  zeal  and  devotion  in 
favor  of  public  and  personal  liberty  are  as- 
sociated with  our  recollections  of  ancient 
Greece.  That  such  a  country  should  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  so  long  hidden,  as 
it  were,  from  the  world  under  a  gloomy 
despotism  has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and 
deep  regret  lor  ages  past.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  reappearance  of  those 
people  in  their  original  character,  coi'^tending 
in  l.ivor  of  their  liberties,  should  produce 
that  great  excitement  and  sympathy  in  their 
favor  which  have  been  so  signally  displayed 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  strong  hope 
is  entertained  that  these  people  will  recover 
their  lrdei>endence  and  resume  their  equal 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  most  eloquent  statement,  coming 
from  the  elected  head  of  the  Government 
of  this  great  Republic,  expressed  the  feei- 
ing  of  the  people  of  the  country.  No  less 
eloquent  was  our  inimitable  Daniel  Web- 
ster, when  he  characterized  the  Gicek 
War  of  Independence  as  part  of  a  greater 
struggle  "between  the  absolute  and  the 
regulated  governments."  He  declared 
that  the  United  States  could  not  and 
should  not  hold  aloof  from  world  affairs, 
and  it  was  time  for  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  take  a 
stand. 

As  one  of  the  free  states  among  the  na- 
tions— 

He  said — 

as  a  great  and  rapidly  rising  republic,  it  wculd 
be  impossible  for  us.  if  we  were  not  dis- 
posed, to  prevent  our  principles,  our  senti- 
ments, and  our  example  from  producing 
some  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  hope?  of 
society  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Our 
side  of  this  question — 

He  added,  referring  to  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence — 

Is  settled  for  us,  even  without  our  own  voli- 
tion. Our  history,  our  situation,  our  char- 
acter, necessarily  decide  our  position  and  our 
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course  before  we  have  even  time  to  aslc 
whether  we  have  an  option.  Our  place  Is  on 
the  side  of  free  Institutions. 

There  are  many  fine  and  noble 
thoughts  in  these  utterances,  but  the 
core  and  the  very  essence  is  found  in  the 
last  sentence,  for  it  reflects  the  full  and 
free  American  spirit.  Our  place  is.  and 
has  always  been,  on  the  side  of  free  in- 
stitutions, conceived,  erected  and  main- 
tained by  free  men.  We  have  remained 
true  to  these  thoughts  and  ideals,  and 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Greeks. 

Our  postwar  role  in  Greece  is  widely 
known.  As  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, toward  the  end  of  the  last  war 
we  were  most  generous  in  extending  fi- 
nancial aid  to  the  Greeks.  In  March  1947. 
when  we  were  asked  by  the  hard-pressed 
Greek  Government  for  urgent  military 
assistance,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  comply  with  this  request.  President 
Truman  felt  that  it  was  our  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  give  all  we  could  to  save 
Greece  from  the  stranglehold  of  deadly 
communism.  In  extending  all-out  aid. 
the  President  was  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  our  people.  Fortunately  we  had  the 
means,  some  more  expendable  dollars; 
and  we  did  not  seem  to  mind  to  add  some 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  aid  to  the  Greeks. 
In  that  these  people  have  deserved  well 
of  us.  And  I  am  indeed  happy  to  say  that 
thus  we  have  been  able  and  most  willing 
to  i>ay  for  a  part  of  our  intellectual  debt 
which  we  all  feel  humanity  owes  to 
Greece  and  to  the  Greek  genius.  We 
have  saved  Greece  from  communism 
tyranny,  and  have  made  it  a  faithful 
and  loyal  ally  In  our  struggle  against  all 
t3rrannles. 

On  the  observance  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  once  more  I  wish  the  Greek 
people,  those  dauntless  descendants  of 
our  spiritual  forefathers,  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  their  beautiful  homeland. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama) ,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Cramer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama) ,  today,  for  15  min- 
utes; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama),  for  10  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  APRIL  3,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The   motion   was  agreed   to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  292,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  April  3.  1967. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  54  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  292,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  3,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RuppE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Delaney. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED  IN 
TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  1966  AS  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-472  AND  BY 
PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14. 
1960.  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel,  including  both  for- 
eign currencies  expended  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures made  from  appropriated 
funds. 

It  is  required  that  reports  be  submitted 
to  the  House  Administration  Committee 
within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  a 
session  of  Congress,  and  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  10  days 
after  receipt  by  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  The  enclosed  unsigned 
report  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  was  received  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee  on 
March  23.  1967,  and  is  forthwith  sub- 
mitted for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 


Report  of  cxpendilurr  of  foreign  currer^cieK  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  606,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
tducation  and  Lafior,  i  .b.  House  of  Represcntaliies,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Fer  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Tranfjportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  V.a. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doll.ir 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Carlton  R.  Sickles: 

Brazil - 

rruzeiro 

Sol 

Peso 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  27 
Dec.     1 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     6 

9 

2 
5 

110.  noo 

2.680 
62.5 

50 

752.  390 
1,909 
2.497 

342.  25 

71,  15 

200.00 

s,nno 

7,"iO 

6fi.5 

2,919 

2.27 

27.99 

.53.24 

731.60 

757,  390 
2.  669 
3,162 
2,919 

1,360,000 

Peru 

Mexico  . 

344.  .12 
W.  14 

Oerm:uiy. 

Deutseliemark.. 

2.53.  24 

Charles  E.  Coodell: 

BrazU 

Cruzeiro 

Deut.sctie  murk.. 

Nov.  26 

Dec.     9 

14 

110.000 

so 

1.360,000 

618.63 

1,  (Tie.  57 

1,  OJf).  57 

United  States 

Dollar 

Crujeiro 

<Io 

Dec.     9 
Nov.  17 

Dec.    11 
Dec.     9 

3 
23 

35 
SO 

ickVoo' 

866.16 

Emory  W.  Rolslnger  11: 

lira/il    

110.000 

1,905,570 

'""J6,'780" 

4."9n' 

1,205.01 

1, 905.  570 
10.  780 

Do 

Sifi6. 16 
4W) 

1.21 ',5.  Ill 

Germany 

Deutsche  mart.. 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


1,42!*.  .50 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

564.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 


supplemental  appropriations  and  provisions 
for  the  flacal  year  1967  for  all  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  91);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of    Defense     (Installations    and    Logistics), 


transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  Arms  for  the  first  7  months  (July 
1966-January  1967)  of  fiscal  year  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

566.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnls- 
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tratlve  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  604(a)(4)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

567.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authorizations  from  the 
highway  safety  and  beauty  trust  fund  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  highway  safety 
and  beautlflcatlon  programs  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5615.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  for  metal  scrap  (Rept.  No. 
164).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3349.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that 
certain  forms  of  nickel  be  admitted  free  of 
duty:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  165).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI :  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  3652.  A  bill  to  suspend  for 
a  temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore  (Including  ferruginous  ore)  and 
related  products;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  166).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Resolution  263.  Joint  resolution 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  1967  farm 
rice  acreage  allotments  for  certain  producers 
and  farms;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  167). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H  R.  7731.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion  of   the   Kokee   project.   Hawaii;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL : 

H.R.  7732.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  7733.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  provide  for  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  by  public 
building  projects;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  7735.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspensions  of  duty  on  aluminum 
oxide  when  imported  for  use  In  producing 
alimunum,  on  calcined  bauxite,  and  on 
bauxite  ore;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOW : 

H.R.  7736.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  7737.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may  re- 


tire on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years 
of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  oX  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BUSH : 
H.R.  7738.  A  bill  to  prohibit  poUtlcal  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations In  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7739.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  In,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H  R.  7740.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  7741.  A  bill   to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  7742.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore  and  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  in  the  State  of  California,  to 
provide   for   the   acquisition   of  Point   Reyes 
National  Seashore,  and  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  7743.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  number  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  plants  authorized 
to  be  constructed  or  leased  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  7744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  standards  applica- 
ble to  emissions  from  establishments  engaged 
In  certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  pro- 
grams for  annual  lnsf)ectlons  of  automobile 
emission  control  devices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  7745.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  in  international  organizations 
and  movements,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Afifalrs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authoriz- 
ing assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration to  assist  in  establishing  Innovative 
educational  programs,  to  facilitate  educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facil- 
ities, and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Instructional  television  and  radio, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7747.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  7748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 


vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  author- 
izing assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration to  assist  in  establishing  Innovative 
educational  programs,  to  facilitate  educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting  facil- 
ities, and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  television  and  radio, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  insurance  system  established  by  surh 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  GOODF.LL : 
H.R.  7750.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
8(b)(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the 
sites  of  construction  projects:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  GUDE: 
H  R.  7751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  program  under  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  that  program  to  In- 
dividuals of  the  uniformed  services  perform- 
ing active  duty  for  periods  of  30  days  or  less; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALEY; 
H.R.  7752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  rural  electrification  loan  account, 
to  provide  for  an  insured  loan  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7753.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7754.  A  bill  to  make  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967;   to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H  R.  7755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L.ibor. 

H.R.  7756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20  per- 
cent across-the-board  benefit  Increase  iwith 
a  minimum  retirement  annuity  of  $70  a 
month)  and  subsequent  Increases  based  on 
rises  In  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7757.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  ether 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7758.  A  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Federal  boxing  commission 
for  the  purposes  of  insuring  that  the  chan- 
nels of  Interstate  commerce  are  free  from 
false  or  fraudulent  descriptions  or  depletions 
of  professional  boxing  contests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  R.  7759.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness. 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7760.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  prohibiting  wire  Interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7761.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction  or  modernization  of  certain  cor- 
rectional Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7762.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
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quire  futxire  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7763.  A    bill    to    promote    and    foster 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R.  7764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  free  entry 
of  apparatus  which  enables  an  amputee  to 
operate  certain  controls  on  a  motor  vehicle; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   MILLER  of  Ohio: 
II R.  7765.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER ; 
H  R.  7766    A   bill   to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered   as   Income   In   determining   eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H  R  7767.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
rie.scendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H  R.  7768.  A  bill  to  establish  a  basic  work- 
week of  35  hours  for  Government  employees 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.  7769.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of   an    International    Home    Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  7770.   A   bill   to   exclude   from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Commlttte  en  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBI.SON: 
HR.  7771.   A   bill   to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  7772.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H  R.  7773.   A   bill   to   amend   title   11  of   the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  p'lrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  7774.  A   bill   to   prohibit   political  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  designa- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise  the 
laws    governing    the    appointment    of    post- 
masters   and    rural    carriers,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  7775.  A    bill    to    amend    section    212 
(a)  (14)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  7776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  e.";- 
tablish  a  rural  electrification  loan  account, 
to  provide  for  an  Insured  loan  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
H  R.  7777.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Int€rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 


come which  an  lndlyld\ial  may  earn  while 
receiving  beneflts  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  ajnd  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HR.  7779.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equlteble 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  wage  board  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HR.77B0.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  iiss.K'latlons  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HR.7781  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
t<i  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SI.SK : 
H  R  7782  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  itssoclatlons  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
HR.  7783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-porccnl 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase  with  an 
$80  minimum  ($100  for  25  or  more  years  of 
coverage)  and  subsequent  cost-of-living  In- 
creases, to  provide  benefits  for  certain  dis- 
abled widows  under  age  60.  to  provide  op- 
tional coverage  for  certain  Fetleral  em- 
ployees, to  liberalize  the  retirement  test, 
to  provide  for  Increases  in  the  amount  of 
covered  earnings  to  reflect  general  earnings 
level  iMcrease.s,  and  for  other  purp<xses,  with 
the  cost  of  these  changes  (other  lh;ui  the  8- 
percent  benefit  increase)  being  fiiianced  out 
of  the  general  revenues;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  TUNNEY: 
HR.7784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Prnjects  Act  of   1956.  as  amended; 
to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  VIGORITO : 
H.R  7785  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  firemen's  organizations  for  pur- 
poses of  liability  for  Federal  income  taxes 
and  reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  WYDLER: 
H  R  7786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-cl.ass  post 
offices;  to  the  Conimiltee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H  R.  7787.  A  bill  to  include  fresh,  cliilled, 
or  frozen  meat  of  lambs  and  swine,  sausages, 
prepared  or  preserved  pork,  and  prepared  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas 
Imposed  on  tlie  imixirtatlon  of  certain  other 
meat  and  meat  products,  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage applied  to  certain  aggregate  quantity 
estimations  used.  In  part,  to  determine  such 
quotas  from  110  to  100  percent,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions  and  ocrporations   formed   under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  7789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations   formed   under  State 
law;   to  the  C'omnuuee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  7790    A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Intern.i!  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  ta;:  stutu.5  c;  csru'iin  profe.seional  associa- 
tions and  corporations   forxned   under  Su>te 
law;   to  the  Cimniictce  on  Wavs  a::d  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  7791.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  7792.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s 
By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
H  R.  7793.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corpor.itions   formed   under  State 
law;   to  the  Comniittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HR.7794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clanfy 
the  tax  status  of  cerUiin  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations   formed   und°r  Suae 
law;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  R  7795.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cUinfy 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  tinder  St.ite 
law;   to  the  Comnuttee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
ByMr   DINGELL: 
H  R.  7796.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental   Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON   (by  request)  : 
HR.7797.  A  bill  to  provide  authorizations 
from   the   highway   safety   and   beauty  trust 
fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  high- 
WMy  safety  and  beautlflcatlon  programs  un- 
der title  23.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR  7798.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  honor  of  Virgil  I.  Grlssom. 
Edward  H.  White  II.  and  Roger  B.  Ch.ifTce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
H.R.  7799.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Fe<leral 
Power   Act.   as   amended.   In   respect   to  the 
Jurisdiction   of   the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion;   to    the   Committee   on   Interstate  and 
Foreign   Cominerce. 

By  Mr.GOODLING: 
H.R.  7800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AITairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HR  7fl01.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  prevent  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  insurance 
benefits    from    affecting    eligibility    for    vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  McMILLAN: 
H  R.  7802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1956.  relating  to  the  DC.  Transit  System. 
Inc.;    to   the   Committee  on  the   District   of 
Columbia. 

ByMr  POLLOCK: 
HR.7803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.   1955;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  7804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Ekiutna  project.  Alaska, 
and  for  other  nurnoses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Ey  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
HR.  7805.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  registrar  the 
same  perquisite  and  restrictions  which  are 
now  applicable  to  permanent  professors  at 
West  Point;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  7806.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Immediate 
retirement  without  reduction  in  annuity  of 
ciaployees  and  Members  of  Congress  upon 
completion  of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.B.  7807.  A  bill  to  assist  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  certain  property  owners  In  resolving 
problems  of  landownersbip  and  use  of  the 
former  Naval  Live  Oak  Reservation  property 
at  Gulf  Breeze,  Pla..  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.R.  7808.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
rules  for  the  District  of  Columbia  dealing 
with  Interrogation  which  will  fully  protect 
the  rights  and  Interest  of  society  and  the 
criminally  accused;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  26th  day  of 
March  of  each  year  as  Robert  Frost  Memorial 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CULVER : 

H.  Res.  410.  Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

94.  By  Mr.  KYROS:  Memorial  of  the  103d 
Maine  State  Legislature,  memorializing  Con- 
giess  to  fund  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

95.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada,  presenting 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  presenting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  6;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  presenting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  15;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

98.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  presenting  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  No.  18;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

99.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  presenting  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  No.  8;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   ADDABBO: 
B.S..  7809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mefharet 
Ceylan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  7810.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    JuUo 
Cesar  Gon  Martinez;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  7811    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

HR.  7812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tates of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  who  were  killed  on  January 
8,  1967.  while  their  airplane  was  taking  off 
from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

B.R.  7813.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Joel  Barack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  7814.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elef- 


therla    Yannltsladis;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  7815.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Associ- 
ated  Engineers  &  Contractors,   Inc.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  7816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
M.  Angullar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R  7817.  A    bill    for    the    rehef    of    John 
Nolli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  7818    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Juliana 
Kovak   de   Lazarevic;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Tm-HSDAY,  March  23,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon,  Frank  Carl- 
son, a  oenator  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  Most  Fleverend  Archbishop  Vasili, 
of  the  Byelorussian  Autocephalic  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Almighty 
God,  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Come  to  the  aid  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  illumine  with 
Thy  wisdom,  knowledge  and  love  this 
august  body,  the  honorable  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  this  temple  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  ju.stice. 

Eternal  God  and  Saviour.  'We  pray 
today  for  Thy  divine  mercy  and  judg- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  Byelorussian 
nation,  whose  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, as  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic,  was  declared  49  years  ago,  and 
whose  people  have  striven  during  these 
years  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  an  atheistic  oppression,  in  the  hope 
of  enjoying  the  liberties  and  freedom, 
under  God,  as  is  the  way  in  the  United 
States. 

We  pray  today  that  the  benefits  of 
freedom  granted  to  democracies  all  over 
the  world  may  serve  as  an  infallible  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia, for  the  vision  of  everlasting  freedom 
is  not  lost  among  them,  but  burns  as  a 
torch  deep  in  their  hearts  with  the  de- 
sire to  belong  to  the  worldwide  family 
of  the  free  and  God-fearing  nations. 

O  God  and  Redeemer.  We  faithfully 
implore  Thee:  accept  this  our  prayer, 
bless  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Byelorussia. 

May  Thy  glorious  name,  our  God  and 
Saviour,  reign  and  shine  in  our  hearts 
and  be  blessed  now  and  forever.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  23, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I   appoint   Hon.  Prank   Carlson,   a   Senator 

from  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  perform   the 

duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 

President  pro   tempore. 


Mr.    CARLSON    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  22.  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR.7501.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  428  Joint  resolution  to  support 
the  other  American  Republics  In  an  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7501.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.J.  Res.  428.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
the  other  Anaerlcan  Republics  In  an  historic 
new  phase  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTI-VTE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nominations  of  Donald 
L.  Foote,  to  be  postmaster  at  r\>rt  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.,  and  Byron  F.  Hilllard,  to  be 
postmaster  at  Bowersville,  Ga.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  repwrts  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Genevieve  Blatt,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  move  the  confirmation  of 
Miss  Genevieve  Blatt  to  be  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  position  she  will  fill,  if 
the  Senate  should  confirm  her  nomina- 
tion, is  one  created  by  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1966; 
and.  under  that  act.  she  will  have  the 
special  responsibility  with  respect  to 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor. 

Miss  Blatt  is  eminently  qualified  to 
fill  this  position.  She  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  statewide  office  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  been  elected  secretary 
of  internal  affairs  in  1954,  reelected  in 
1958,  and  again  in  1962. 

In  1964,  she  was  the  first  woman  in 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  major  party  for  the  office 
of  U.S.  Senator.  In  that  election,  which 
w-as  very  close,  and  very  hard  fought, 
she  was  defeated  by  a  relatively  small 
margin  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Scott. 

In  addition  to  having  held  elective  of- 
fice with  distinction,  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Miss  Blatt  has  had  a  career 
which,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  quali- 
fies her  for  the  position  for  which  she 
has  been  nominated.  Majoring  in  politi- 
cal science,  she  earned  her  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1938. 
She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
holds  honorary  LL.D.  degrees  from  St. 
Francis  College,  Villanova  University,  St. 
Joseph's  College,  and  Barry  College. 

President  Johnson  appointed  her  in 
1965  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  She  also  serves  by  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advi.sory  Council.  By 
appointment  of  President  Kennedy,  she 
has  served  on  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Defense  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Women  in  the  Services. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  that  a  more 
detailed  biography  of  Miss  Blatt  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bi- 
ography was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

M.-.Jorln^  In  political  science.  Miss  Bliitt 
earned  B  .\  and  MA.  doRrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  From  1934  to  1938 
she  t.iught  Political  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity while  at  the  same  time  working  for 
her  LL.B.  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  School.  As  a  college  student,  she 
helped  organize  the  Pennsylvania  Intercol- 
legiate Conference  on  Government  and  still 
serves  as  the  volunteer  Executive  Directfir  of 
this  educational  experiment  In  practical 
pontics  and  government  In  action.    She  was 


admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1938.  A  m.einber  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  she  holds  honorary  LLX). 
degrees  from  St.  Francis  College,  Villanova 
University.  St.  Joseph's  College  and  Barry 
College.  President  Johnson  appointed  her 
in  1965  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  she  also  serves  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  President's  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council.  By  appointment 
of  President  Kennedy,  she  has  served  on  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  In  the 
Services. 

Miss  Blatt  was  named  1963  "Woman  of  the 
Year  In  Government"  by  Who's  Who  Among 
American  Women  and  was  among  those 
named  "Most  Admired  Woman  of  1964"  in 
the  annual  Gallup  Poll.  Other  awards  in- 
clude the  Distinguished  Citizenship  Award 
of  the  Pennsylvania  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary; the  "Woman  of  the  Year  In  Govern- 
ment Award"  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
graph; the  "Cheyney  Honors  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service"  of  Cheyney  State 
College  Alumni  Association;  and  the  Cath- 
olic Alumni  Club  of  Pennsylvania's  "Award 
for  Outstanding  Citizenship."  In  1956  she 
was  named  a  "Distinguished  Daughter  of 
Pennsylvania."  and  in  1964  she  received  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  National  Citizen- 
ship Award.  In  1965  she  was  awarded  the 
Mother  Gerard  Phelan  Gold  Medal  from 
Marymount  College  for  leadership  and  emi- 
nence in  public  affairs,  and  the  Career  Serv- 
ice Award  from  the  Pennsylvania  Civil 
Service  League.  A  special  award  was  pre- 
sented to  her  In  1959  for  her  contribution  to 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  discovery 
of  oil  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  practicing  attorney,  Miss  Blatt  served 
as  Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Civil  Service  Commission  (1938-19421. 
She  was  Assistant  City  Solicitor  of  Pitts- 
burgh from  1942  until  1945  when  she  became 
Executive  Director  of  the  State  Treasury 
Department  and  Deputy  State  Treiisurer. 
Since  1948  she  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee.  In  1960  she 
was  Vice  President  of  Pennsylvania's  Presi- 
dential Elector.s.  A  delegate-at-large  to  tlie 
1956.  1960  and  1964  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  she  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  delegation  in  1956.  Miss  Blatt  is  the 
first  and  only  woman  to  have  been  elected 
as  State  President  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Blatt  is  a  member  of  the  St.ate  Board 
of  Pardons  and  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
state Cooperation.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Property  and  was  formerly 
Pennsylvania  delegate  to  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  where,  in  1959.  she  w:is 
National   Vice   Chairman. 

Miss  Blntt  is  active  In  the  American  .Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  the  Business 
and  Profes.slonal  Women's  Clubs,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  United  Fund,  the 
American.  Pennsylvania  and  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty Bar  Associations,  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  and  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
CT.iV.s  Auxill.iry  In  1964  she  was  elected  the 
Pennsylvania  Delegate  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Lawyers.  She  Is  a  member 
of  the  Boards  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Trl- 
County  United  Funds,  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Mount  Mercy  College  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Hospital  in  Harrlsburg,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  La  Roche  College  in  Allison  Park. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  a  highly  qual- 
ified individual,  who  I  am  confident  will 
make  a  splendid  contribution  in  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  President's  nomi- 
nation of  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt  as  Assist- 


ant Director  for  the  Elderly  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Miss 
Blatt  is  an  outstanding  woman  with  a 
fine  backgroimd  in  government. 

She  received  national  recognition  in 
1963  when  she  was  named  '"Woman  of 
the  Year  in  Government"  by  "Who's 
Who  Among  American  Women." 

Miss  Blatt,  who  is  an  attorney  and 
an  able  administrator,  would  bring  to 
this  important  office  years  of  experience 
in  local  and  State  government,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  leadership  qualities  by 
which  she  has  meritoriously  served  gov- 
ernmental, poUtical,  and  civic  interests. 
Miss  Blatt  served  Pennsylvania  well  for 
12  years  as  secretary  of  Internal  affairs 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     COURT 
OP  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
r>ore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  tliese  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  FRED  L.  McINTYRE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  endorse  whole- 
heartedly the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Fred  L.  Mclntyre  to  be  an  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Mclntyre  for  many  years,  and  have  long 
admired  his  excellent  work  as  counsel  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
Before  joining  the  committee  staff,  he 
served  as  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  served  for 
2  years  as  appellate  counsel  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

His  military  record  is  outstanding ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  has  won  the 
admiration  of  attorneys  In  the  District 
and  his  home  State  of  Nevada. 

It  is  an  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
nomination. 
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PARTIAL  REVISION  OF  RADIO  REG- 
ULATIONS AND  ADDITIONAL  PRO- 
TOCOL—REMOVAL OF  INJUNC- 
TION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  B'STEID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  the  partial  revision  of  the  Radio 
Regulations — Geneva,  1959 — and  addi- 
tional protocol,  done  at  Geneva,  April  29, 
1966,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President,  and  that  the  revision  and 
additional  protocol,  together  with  the 
President's  message,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
ordered  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  text  of  a 
Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions (Geneva,  1959) ,  with  an  Additional 
Protocol,  dated  at  Geneva  April  29,  1966. 

The  English  text  of  the  partial  revi- 
sion, with  additional  protocol,  as  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union 
and  transmitted  herewith,  is  contained 
in  a  volume  designated  Final  Acts.  The 
volume  also  includes  texts  of  resolutions 
and  recommendations  in  respect  of  which 
no  action  with  a  view  to  ratification  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  radio  regulations  (Geneva.  1959), 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
are  amended  by  the  partial  revision  to 
put  into  effect  a  revised  high  frequency 
allotment  plan  for  the  aeronautical  mo- 
bile (R)  service.  The  aeronautical  mo- 
bile (R)  service,  from  the  standpoint  of 
frequency  allocation,  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  communications  between  aircraft 
and  aeronautical  stations  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  and  regularity  of 
flight  along  national  or  international 
civil  air  routes. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  allot- 
ment plan,  the  partial  revision  amends 
articles  7,  9,  and  20  and  appendices  1 
and  26  of  the  radio  regulations  (Geneva, 
1959)  and  adds  a  new  appendix  27. 

The  additional  protocol  contains 
statements  and  declarations  made  by 
delegations  of  certain  signatories  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  partial  revi- 
sion. A  statement  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion regarding  U.S.  territories  is  included 
in  that  additional  protocol  to  indicate 
that  signature  of  the  final  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America 
constitutes,  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes,  signature  also  on 
behalf  of  all  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  statement  is  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  a  separate 
signature  for  the  "Territories  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  which  consti- 
tute a  separate  voting  member  of  the 
International  Telecommimication  Union 
and  which,  as  such,  were  represented  at 
CXm 49&-Part  6 


the  conference  at  which  the  partial  re- 
vision was  adopted. 

Pursuant  to  its  provisions,  the  partial 
revision  will  come  into  force  on  and  from 
July  1,  1967,  except  for  the  allotment 
plan  contained  in  the  new  Appendix  27, 
which  will  come  into  force  on  April  10, 
1970. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  necessary  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  become  a  party  to  the  partial  revision 
when  it  comes  into  force  on  July  1,  1967. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  23,  1967. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  March  23, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  7123)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports   on   Number   op   OrricERS  on   Duty 
With   Headquarters,   Department   of  the 
Army  and  Army  General  Staff 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
on    the    number    of    ofHcers    on    duty    with 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the   Army   General   Staff,   on   December   31, 
1966    (With    accompanying    reports)     to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement From  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  7-month 
period  ended  January  31.  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Baniting  and  Currency. 

Publication  of  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  pubh- 
cation  entitled  "Statistics  of  Electric  Utili- 
ties in  the  United  States.  1965.  Privately 
Owned"  (with  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  president.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  en- 
able the  District  of  Columbia  to  participate 
in  the  health  and  medical  assistance  bene- 
fits made  available  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Coiirts,  Washington,  D.C., 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Report  or  Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 
A   joint   resolution   of  the  Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  18 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of    the    Senate,    and    the    Speaker    of    the 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled: 
"We.    Your   Memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Coast  states  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Conomission  have  enacted  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  commercial  fish- 
eries in  these  states;  and 

"Whereas.  These  laws  specifically  direct 
that  the  states'  fisheries  regulatory  agencies 
have  the  duty  to  protect  and  propagate  fish- 
eries resources,  and  regulate  the  taking,  pos- 
sessing and  disposing  of  food   fish;    and 

"Whereas,  Under  these  laws  the  states' 
fisheries  regulatory  agencies  have  estab- 
lished rules  pertaining  to  fishing  gear  and 
the  possession  and  landing  of  any  food  fish 
or  shellfish,  whether  taken  In  or  outside  of 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  state;  and  by 
these  laws  and  rules  established  thereunder, 
the  states'  fisheries  regulatory  agencies  have 
in  the  past  and  are  now  regulating  certain 
species  of  fish  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  caught  in  or  outside  the  territorial 
waters:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Comnalsslon  has  realized  the  need  for  con- 
servation and  has  adopted  recommendations 
for  the  states  and  the  states  have  subse- 
quently adopted  these  recommendations  in 
order  to  provide  a  maximum  sustainable  yield 
on  the  species  of  food  fish  or  shellfish  found 
on  this  coast;  and 

"Whereas,  Our  historic  American  fishing 
rights  have  been  established  on  these  fish- 
eries; and 

"Whereas.  There  are  foreign  fleets  fishing 
our  historic  and  regulated  stocks  of  fish  on 
the  West  Coast  and  these  foreign  fishing 
vessels  are  in  no  way  regulated,  thereby 
allowing  them  to  fish  on  our  protected  re- 
sources without  meeting  our  established 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  type  of 
gear  used,  the  permissible  fish  size  for  t.-;k- 
ing.  and  other  like  conservation  measures; 
and 

"Whereas.  Tlilrty-three  nations  have  rati- 
fied the  'Continental  Sheir  concept  of  pro- 
tecting their  respective  native  fisheries. 

"Now.  Therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  present  12-mile  limit 
of  fisheries  control  and  thus  adopt  the  'Con- 
tinental Shelf'  concept,  in  order  to  conserve 
and  perpetuate  the  great  fisheries  resources 
off  the  American  West  Coast;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall   transmit  copies  of  this 
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Memorial  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  of 
the  persons  who  represent  the  State  of 
Washington  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Passed  the  Senate  March  6,  1967. 
"John  A.  Cherberc, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  House  March  7,  1967. 
"Don  Emory, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leg^lslature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"S.J.  Res.  6 

"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  to  all  Members  of 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation,  and 
to  the  legislatures  of  all  other  States  re- 
questing that  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lish a  plan  which  returns  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  income  ta.x  to  the  States  and 
Inviting  the  legislatures  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  States  to  Join  with  Montana  in  this 
request 

"Whereas,  the  states  are  now  experiencing 
great  difficulties  in  raising  adequate  funds  for 
vitally  needed  state  services;  and 

"Whereas,  unless  some  additional  source 
of  revenue  Is  found,  the  states  will  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mands for  money  for  the  education  of  our 
nation's  youth,  provide  proper  care  for  in- 
mates In  the  several  states'  custodial  In- 
stitutions, maintain  desired  standards  of 
public  health,  furnish  assistance  to  deserving 
aged  citizens,  and  meet  the  other  pressing 
needs  for  state  services: 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Montana  is  anxious 
to  assume  Its  responslbtlitles  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  its  citizens  but  has  found  that  the 
federal  government  has  preempted.  In  large 
measure,  the  Income  tax  as  a  major  source 
of  revenue;  and 

"Whereas,  the  revenue  raising  power  of  the 
federal  government  is  Incomparably  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  any  state;  and 

"Whereas,  the  very  nature  of  federalism 
Implies  a  working  relationship  between  the 
different  levels  of  government  and  among 
the  several  states  to  solve  common  problems. 
"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana: 

"That  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government  be  exhorted  to  de- 
vise and  enact  legislation  under  which  a 
portion  of  the  vast  revenues  derived  from 
the  federal  Income  tax  shall  be  returned 
without  restriction  to  the  states  to  augment 
their  revenues  for  essential  services, 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  such  legisla- 
tion provide  that  allocations  of  such  re- 
turned funds  among  the  states  be  based  not 
only  on  the  population  of  each  state  and  the 
total  federal  Income  tax  paid  by  its  citizens, 
but  also  the  tax  effort  which  the  state  makes 
to  provide  for  Its  own  programs,  as  indicated 
by  the  proportion  of  its  per  capita  Income 
paid  In  state  and  local  taxes. 

"Be  it  furthe  resolved,  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  other  states  are  urged  to  Join 
with  Montana  in  Insisting  that  the  federal 
government  share  with  the  states  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  revenues  paid  by  their 
citizens. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senat* 
of  the  United  States  Congress;  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Montana  Congressional  dele- 


gation;  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other 
forty-nine  states. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Reso- 
lution originated  in  the  Senate. 

"James    J.    Pasma. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Ted  James, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"James  R.  Felt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Re.sohtion  5 

"Joint  Resolution  relative  to  Imports  of  milk 

products 

"Whereas,  Pending  legislation  before  the 
90th  Congress  would  limit  Imports  of  butter- 
fat  or  nonfat  milk  solids  In  excc-^s  of  the 
respective  average  annual  quantities  which 
were  admitted  for  consumption  during  the 
five  calendar  years   1961    through    1965;    and 

"Whereas,  Competition  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, whose  standards  of  quality  and  health 
are  often  far  below  those  In  the  United 
States,  can  be  disastrous  to  domestic  milk 
producers  vinless  properly  controlled,  and 

"Whereas,  The  dairy  industry  of  this  coun- 
try constitutes  a  paramount  Industry,  which 
not  only  provides  substantial  and  required 
revenues  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  many  of  Its  popula- 
tion, but  also  furnishes  essential  foods  that 
are  vital  to  the  public  health  and  welfare; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Raolved  by  the  Assernbly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
California  State  Legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  limiting  imports 
of  butterfut  or  nonfat  milk  solids;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  8 
"Assembly     Joint     resolution     memorializing 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow 

a   credit    against   the   federal    tax   for   slot 

machine    taxes    Imposed    by    the    states 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Nevada,  like  all 
areas  of  rapidly  expanding  population,  is 
faced  with  a  continuing  crisis  in  the  field  of 
education  as  it  strives  with  limited  resources 
to  meet  ever-growing  needs;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  the  crucial  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  developing  a  citizenry  Informed  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  com- 
plex society;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  law  now  imposes  a  tax 
of  $250  per  year  on  each  slot  machine,  and 
certain  controls  upon  the  use  of  such 
machines;  and 

"Whereas.  Various  proposals  have  been 
made  in  the  Congrees  fo-  the  return  of  cer- 
tain federally  collected  revenues  to  the 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  process  of  collection  and 
return  Is  cumbersome,  costly  and  time-con- 
suming; and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Nevada  stands 
ready  to  collect  such  a  tax  directly  and  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  Insure  its  pay- 
ment for  each  machine;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  Is  now  pending  in 
this  state  to  Impose  such  a  tax  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  corresponding  federal  tax  is 
diminished,  and  to  devote  Its  proceeds  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 


the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  a  credit  of  80  percent  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  26  U.S.C.  §  4461  upon  slot 
machines  for  the  amount  of  any  tax  paid 
upon  such  machines  to  a  state;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  lelgslature  urgently 
requests  each  member  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation  to  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1005 
"Joint  Memorial  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation 
Returning  to  the  Various  States  a  Portion 
of  the  Federal  Taxes  Collected  from  the 
States 

"Whereas.  The  several  states  are  severely 
limited  in  the  amount  of  taxes  that  they  can 
reasonably  and  realistically  collect  from  their 
citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  in 
a  large  measure  pre-empted  the  revenue 
sources  of  the  several  states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has 
more  than  two  hundred  different  state-aid 
programs  under  which  Is  expended  more  than 
foui^een  billion  dollars  of  federal  revenue 
within  the  several  states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state-aid  programs.  In  all 
likelihood,  will  continue  to  expand,  and  the 
number  thereof  will  Increase,  thus  adding 
to  existing  confusion  and  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  such  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  State  and  local  governmental 
services  need  additional  financing,  and  the 
sensible  implementation  of  such  services  re- 
quires that  they  not  be  fettered  by  federal 
restrictions,  standards,  or  guidelines  that  are 
often  unrealistic,  unsuitable,  and  difficult  to 
apply  at  the  state  and  local  level;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  enact  legislation  returning  to 
a  state  a  p>ortlon  of  the  federal  taxes  col- 
lected within  that  state,  such  monies  to  be 
used  by  the  state  without  any  restriction 
being  placed  thereon  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  Tb&t  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

"John  D.  Vanderhoof, 

"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"Henry  C.  Kxmbroitch, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"Mark  R.  Hogan. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Comfort  W.  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  1 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  renaming  the 

Tehama-Colusa  Canal 

"Whereas.  Will  S.  Green  came  and  settled 

the  town  of  Colusa  with  his  uncle,  Charles 

Semple.  in  1850,  and  was  a  Member  of  the 
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Assembly  of  California  In  1869  when  he 
drafted  'Green's  Land  Law,'  and  was  later 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Governor  Budd;   and 

"Whereas,  Will  S.  Green  became  known  as 
■the  Father  of  Irrigation  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley'  because  of  his  lifelong,  tireless  ef- 
forts to  promote  irrigation  projects  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley;  and 

"Whereas.  Will  S.  Green  even  expended  his 
own  money  on  surveys  and  feasibility  studies 
of  proposed  Irrigation  routes  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1863,  Wil"l  S.  Green  proposed 
a  series  of  levees  and  canals  for  reclamation 
and  Irrigation  projects  involving  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  Rivers,  Butte  and  Putah 
Creeks  and  extending  as  far  south  as  Suisun; 
and 

"Whereas.  In  the  early  1880's,  Will  S. 
Green  proposed  an  irrigation  system  with  an 
Intake  near  Red  Bluff  which  can  be  de- 
scribed as  the  precursor  of  today's  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  project;  and 

"Whereas,  In  view  of  his  contribution  to 
Irrigation  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  believes 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  be  renamed  for  Will  S.  Green; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  recognizes  that  confusion  may  re- 
sult In  attempts  to  obtain  appropriations  for 
the  present  canal  project  and  extension  of 
said  canal  from  the  proposed  renaming,  if 
said  change  is  not  made  without  due  consid- 
eration to  this  problem;  now,  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assemtly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully urges,  at  an  appropriate  time,  the  re- 
naming of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  as  the 
Will  S.  Green  Canal;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resohjtion  2 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
and  enact  legislation  necessary  to  the 
creation  and  establishment  of  certain  sub- 
impoundments  adjacent  to  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  reservoirs  located  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  legislation  In  1944  authoriz- 
ing vast  developments  in  aid  of  navigation, 
flocd  control,  power,  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and,  spe- 
cifically, within  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
aiid  has  by  subsequent  appropriations  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  implementation  of  the 
plans  presented  In  Senate  Document  191  and 
House  Document  475,  78th  Congress;   and 

"Whereas,  in  the  development  of  such 
plans  several  dams  were  constructed  and 
reservoirs  created  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  which  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Fort  Randall.  Big  Bend,  Oahe  and  Gavins 
Point  projects  which.  In  the  course  of  time 
have  Inundated  approximately  thlrtv-flve 
timbered  Islands,  and  eighty-two  timbered 
Dot.oms  along  and  adjacent  to  the  Missouri 
River  in  this  State;  and 

"Whereas,  such  Inundation  has,  with  minor 
exceptions,  destroyed  the  forests,  trees,  brush 
and  herbage  on  such  Islands  and  bottoms,  all 
Of  which  constituted  a  significant  asset  to 


the  State  as  natural  cover  for  wintering  cat- 
tle, harboring  game  and  serving  as  scenic 
and  picturesque  shore-lines;  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  reservoirs,  by  reason  of 
the  var>-ing  amounts  of  natural  annual 
waterfall  and  climatic  conditions  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  and  further  consider- 
ing their  most  efficient  utilization  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  flood  control,  power  and 
Irrigation,  must  of  necessity  have  fluctuat- 
ing water  levels:  and 

"Whereas,  said  fluctuations  naturally  and 
effectively  prevent  the  reestabllshmer.t  cf 
timbered  shore-lines  and  the  restoration  of 
a  natural  cover;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  development  of  said  res- 
ervoirs, in  only  a  few  Instances  were  the  trees 
on  these  islands  and  bottoms  removed  with 
the  result  that,  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  proper  and  on  timbered  inlets  to  the 
river,  as  well  as  along  the  former  shoreline, 
where  said  trees  were  not  completely  inun- 
dated, the  whitened  and  dead  timber  is  an 
offense  to  man  and  nature;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  further  result  of  said  fluc- 
tuations, mud-flats,  bogs  and  swamps  when- 
ever the  waters  have  receded  have  been  cre- 
ated which  are  a  danger  to  man  and  animals, 
wild  and  domestic,  as  well  as  a  nuisance  and 
oftentimes  a  complete  bar  to  the  use  of  the 
shore-line  for  recreational  and  all  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas,  said  shore-line  condition  Is  by 
Its  very  nature  permanent  and  a  continuing 
detriment  to  its  development  and  use  by 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  of  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  If  the  high  water  levels  which 
from  time  to  time  occur  on  said  reservoirs 
were  retained  on  the  numerous  tributaries 
and  inlets  along  said  shore-line  by  sub- 
impoundments,  permanent  water  levels  of 
substantial  value  would  result  in  the  natural 
restoration  of  trees,  brush  and  herbage  at 
many  strategic  points  adjacent  to  said  shore- 
line and  adjacent  to  established  and  planned 
perimeter  roads  to  make  them  scenically 
beautiful  and  useful  for  recreational  and 
other  purposes  all  of  which  would  contribute 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States;    and 

"Whereas,  such  impoundments,  while  only 
eliminating  the  mudflats  on  the  tributaries 
and  inlets  and  while  only  restoring  but  a 
small  part  of  the  natural  beauty  and  cover 
of  the  shore-line,  lost  by  the  creation  of 
said  reservoirs,  would  cause  an  amount  of 
restoration  which  would  ameliorate  the  un- 
natural anJ  oflentive  conditions  now  existent 
along  said  shore-line  to  some  degree;  and 
"Whereas,  the  erection  of  dams  with  suit- 
able gates  to  secure  the  necessary  waters  for 
the  creation  of  such  subimpoundments,  as 
in  the  case  of  tidewater  dams,  would  in- 
herently be  a  long-term  project  dependent 
on  water  levels  in  the  reservoirs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  lands  involved  are  all  below 
the  reservoir  take  Une  and  are.  like  the  water 
levels,  solely  in  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"Whereas,  this  matter  of  subimpound- 
ments was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
South  Dakota  Congressional  delegation  by  a 
resolution  duly  passed  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Council  of  the  Oahe  and  Big  Bend  Reservoirs; 
and 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  said  resolution,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  resolution  dated  Novem- 
ber 29,  1966,  requested  that  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  make  a  survey  as  to  the 
advisability  of  inclusion  of  plans  for  such 
subimpoundments  in  the  general  authoriza- 
tion lor  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
Bnsln  as  contained  in  the  1944  legislation; 
and 

"Whereas,  existing  conditions  of  the 
shore-lines  of  said  reservoirs  are  a  matter 
of  great  public  Interest  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  and   of   the  United 


States  and  such  survey  of  immediate  concern 
in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such 
subimpoundments  and  the  location  of  perim- 
eter roads. 

"Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  Con- 
gress and  particularly  all  delegates  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  United  States  Congress  be 
memorialized  by  th:s  body  to  take  all  steps, 
including  the  passage  of  legislation,  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  and  establishment  of 
subimpoundments  as  described  in  this  Res- 
olution along  the  Missouri  River  Basin  reser- 
voirs in  the  Slate  of  South  Dakota;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  speedily  implement 
the  study  of  the  feasibility  of  this  project  as 
directed  by  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  on  November  29. 
1966,  and  report  to  Congress  at  the  earUest 
possible  date;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  U.S.  District  En- 
gineer at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  February  1.   1967. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  Houise  of  Representa- 
tives, March  9,  1967. 

"James    D.    Jelbert, 
"Speaker    of    the    House. 

"Attest: 

"Paul  Inman. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  Establish  a  Na- 
tional  Cemetery  in   Massachusetts 
"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  hereby 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth, 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
6,  1967. 

"WiLLMM   C.  MAIEBS, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  March  13, 
1967. 

"Norman  L.  Pidgeon. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H  White, 
"Secretary   of   the   Commonwealth." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  15 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide on-the-job  or  apprenticeship  training 
benefits  under  the  'cold  war'  GI  bill. 

"Whereas,  our  country's  honor  required 
Americans  to  come  forth  and  give  their  youth 
and  lives  In  even-  armed  conflict  In  which 
this  country  has  been  forced  to  engage;  and 

"Whereas,  Wisconsin  is  proud  of  its  young 
men  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth,  health 
and  lives  for  the  i>erpetuatlon  of  our  way  of 
life;  and 
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••Whereas,  the  89th  Congress  passed  a  'cold      fund  not  yet  obligated  from  previous  appor-      rpfprpnrp    a.    rp<!nl.itmn    r,f    tVio    r>»„„.  i 

war-  GI  bill  providing  benefits  for  those  men  tlonments  as  of  June  30,  1966;  and  4c=/,^w  qw  f  ov,^  t  ,  ^^"^'^al 
who  wished  to  pursue  higher  education,  but  "Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  had  ^^^^^ly,  otate  01  Knode  Island  and 
omitting   benefits   for   those  men   who  want      appropriations,  expenditures  and  cuts  In  re-      Providence  Plantations,  requesting  Con- 

on-the-Job   or   apprenticeship   training:    and      leases  as  follows:  gress   to   enact   legislation   providing   for 

■Whereas,  previous  GI  bills  have  provided     ,,.            .  ^.        .    ,          „  free  postage  during  certain  holidavs  fnr 

such  training  for  43,000  Wisconsin  veterans  ^X?8  ise's'  t^' J^n"  3o'  ^^e  iVrnneSiate  family  of  muVC  per- 
:or°.  ^^rceTnd'^  '"'''  °'  '^'  ''^'"'^  ^'"""'        \T^"             -    - ^ ^ ^         i  $79,995,326.00     sonnel  serving  in  war  zones. 

•Whereas.'  a  continued  exclusion  of  these     "fP^"*^  "-^"^  ^^^ 26.933.312.00         There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 

men  from  the  'cold  war"  GI  bill  Is  an  injus-     'Arnount  which  should  have  tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

lice  to  thousands  of  Wisconsin  veterans  and         ^^t^  available  to  June  30,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

Is  also  a  serious  disservice  to  the  economic      ...            ""„ 53,062.014.00  jj    jQr^g 

and    social    climate    of    the    state    and    the        Amount     bouth     Dakota    Is  Resolution  memorlallyino.  rr,n<rrp«=  t^  ^       . 

nafinn-   anri                                                                             allowed    to    spend    of    the  roesoiuiion  memorializing  Congress  to  en.ict 

•                                                                                  $53  062  014  00  Is  onlv                 31  '140  000  00  legislation  providing  for  free  postage  dur- 

••Whereas,  this  situation  could  have  drastic      "For  a  to'talcut  back                  2  '  722' S2?  S2  '^^    «'-^«'"    holidays    to    the    Immediate 

effects  on    the   nation's   well-being   through       ''"■•  a  totai  cut  DdCKoi-..-     ^1.722.000.00  family  of  military  personnel  serving  in  w.ir 

future     manpower     shortages     In     critically      and  zones 

skilled   areas;    now.   therefore,   be  It                          -Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  has  Resolved    That  the  membprs  nf  th 

-Resolved    by    the    senate,    the    assembly      geared  its  highway  planning  and  steadily  In-  gress  of  the  United  States  be  and  theva"; 

concnrnng.  That  the  legislature  of  Wiscon-      creasing    construction    In    reliance    on    the  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 

sin  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States      promises,  announced  policies,  budgets,  stat-  legislation   as   may   be    necessarv   to   Drov^rt» 

to     provide     on-the-job     or     apprenticeship      utes    and  urgings    of    the    Federal    Govern-  for  postage  free  service  durine   the  season, 

training    benefits    under    the    -cold    war'   GI     ment  resulting  In  the  employment  of  a  heavy  ^t     Thankselvlne      Easter      ChristmaW    a.^ 

bill;  and.  be  it  further                                               ^/°^J',ulZ  fJ  .  '^°"«^^"^^°'»    engineers    and  Jewish  holidays  f o  the  Immedla^Tamiiv  "f 

-Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of     ^o.^^ultlng  engineers;   and  military  personnel  serving  in  war  zones-  and 

this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of            Whereas,  the  private  construction  Indus-  be  It  further 

the  United   States,    to   the   Secretary   of   the      t^y   has   also   Increased   Its   employment   and  Resolved.   That   the    secretary   of  state  bP 

United    States    Senate,    and    the   chief    clerk      investments  to  meet  the  anticipated  highway  and   he   hereby   Is   requested   to   transmit  to 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each     department  Progranis;  and  the     senators     and      representatives     from 

member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in  Con-            Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  cut  will  create  Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  the  United 

E^e--^"                                                                               employment    difficulties    in    both    State   and  states   duly   certified   copies   of   this   reso  u 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the      Government  and  private  Industries  as  well  as  tlon   in   the   hope    that   each   will   use  everv 

State  of  New   Mexico;    to  the  Committee  on     ''^,!f '°  capital  Investments;  and  endeavor  to  have  favorable  action  taken  bv 

Public  Works:                                                                   ^.^"!''^o*.^^  ^^f^'  "^'^  "'^  '^"'  ^'^^"^^^  congress  upon  this  special  matter                   ^ 
,..,.,                  „                               „            curtail  the  States  efforts  to  achieve  an  ade- 

A   Joint   Memoriai.   REQt'ESTiNG  the   Con-     q^ate  State  Highway  Transportation  System  

GRESS  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO        ^rtrt    tr.    fulfill    Itc    r^Mlrratl^^^  t ~„i_»_    ..„ 

EXEM,^     TH0CKS     DESIGNATED     AS     ^Farm      poftion  of  tk^  Inters^e  HlB^warsv^^^^^^^  RESOLUTION  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

TRUCKS'    BY    a    State    From    the    Federal      Sow!  therefore,  be  It             "'^hway  System.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Highway  Use  Tax  IMPO.SED  BY  THE  Internal          ..  d„„„i .    t.L   .  ...     o        ,.          ^  „              -  n/r^    dttt  t        »*■-    t3_»„<^„«<. u  i.   i. 

REVENtTE  Code                                                                   Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Mr.   FELL.     Mr.  President,  on   behalf 

Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 

•VVherea^    the  imposition  of  the  Highway     do  respectfully  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  Rhode  Island    [Mr.  Pastore],   I  send  to 

use  tax  on  trucks  used  in  the  operation  of  a      united  States  do  at  the  earliest  possible  time  the  desk  for  aDoroDriatp  referenpe  n  re«n 

farm,   ranch   or  similar   agricultural   pursuit     devise  and  approve  legislation  which  will  re-  ]uUn^nf  Th^^-SlZ^^^^^ 

is  a  severe  financial  burden  on  farmers  and     store  all  Federal  Aid  Highway  Funds  to  the  '""^'"J?  °^  ^^^  ^^"'^f  ^^l^"^  General  As- 

stockmen  and  prevents  their  efficient  opera-      levels  In  effect  and  contemplated  in  Novem-  ^embly  urging  construction  by  the  Army 

tion  by  Increasing  the  cost  of  hay.  feed,  sup-      ber.  1966,  prior  to  the  cut-back-  be  It  further  Engineers    of    a    breakwater    in    Bristol 

plies  and  marketing;  and                                             -Resolved.   That  copies  of  this  Memorial  Harbor,  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  R.I. 

"Whereas,  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity     be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

of  the  farmers  and  stockmen  are  a  vital  fac-      the  President   of   the   United   States,   to  the  tion  was  referred  to   the  Committee  on 

tor  In  the  continued  prosperity  and  welfare     Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  Public  Works    as  follows" 

of  the  nation:   Now,  therefore,  be  It                     of   South   Dakota,   to  the  Vice  President,  to  '       w    ioiq    ' 

-Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  Congress  of  the  and  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  Resolution  memorializing  the  Members  of 
United  States  Is  requested  to  enact  leglsla-  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ^^^  ^-^^  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tion exempting  from  the  highway  use  tax  and  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  House  '''^'^^  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl.md  to 
Imposed  under  26  U.S.C.  4481  those  trucks  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Secretary  of  make  every  effort  to  see  that  action  is 
designated  by  state  law  as  'farm  trucks';  the  Department  of  Transportation  taken  to  build  a  breakwater  in  Bristol  Har- 
and  be  it  further                                                            "Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ''°''  '"  ^^^  ^"^  °^  Bristol.  R.I. 

-Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  February  7.  1967.  Whereas,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  has  suf- 
transmltted  to  the  President  of  the  United  "Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  February  15  fered  tremendous  amounts  of  damage  from 
States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  1967.  '  pa^t  hurricanes,  wave  and  tide  action  to  its 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  "James  D  Jelbert  Industry,  business,  railroad  property.  govern- 
New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  -Speaker  of  the  House  ment  property,  and  yachting  facilities;  and 
United  States.  "Attest:  Whereas,  A  public  hearing  waa  held  on  this 
"Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol,  In  Santa  '•PAtri,  Inman,  proposal  on  December  11,  1957,  by  the  U.  S 
Pe,  New  Mexico.                                                                                                                       -Chief  Clerk.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

"Bruce  King.                                                                       "Lem  Overpeck,  Whereas,  Thereupon  surveys  and  plans  for 

"Speaker  of  the  House.                                        -President  of  the  Senate  *^^^  breakwater  were  made  by  the  U.  S.  Army 

"E.  Lee  Francis,                            "Attest:  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1958;  now  therefore,  be 

"Prestdcnf  of  the  Senate.                                              ••Niels  P.  Jensen,  ^^ 

■•Ernestine  D.  Evans.                                                  "Secretary  of  the  Senate  "  Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  United 

-Secretary  Of  State  "              ^    statement    adopted    by   the    Pittsburgh  f'^*^^,f  °f!  ^^''il°"^%°f  ^^''^'^^'^''T 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature      Presbytery      United     Presbvterlan     Church  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  Rhode  Island  are  respect- 

of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;   to  the  Com-      PittsburKh    Pa     relatlne  to  the  rut  h-iVk  in  ^""^  requested  to  take  proper  action  to  have 

mlttee  on  Public  Works:                                             the    Offlce  '  of    Economise  ^pjortunit;    pro"  ^."bt  ,n  B^^o^h  TT'^.I^  T  '"^"l  ^i^^r 

■•HocsE   CoNciRRENT   REsoLtmoN    4              grams;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Rhc^'e  island    aiS  be  U  f'l^^^he^" 

"Concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  Con-         ^    resolution    adopted    by    the    common  Resolved,  'That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 

gress  to  release  to  the  States  the  amounts      ^''""'^"  °^  ^^^  '^''J'  °^  Detroit,  favoring  the  and   hereby   Is  authorized   to   transmit  duly 

of  money  presently  withheld  from  Federal      ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  and  certified    copies    of    this    resolution    to    the 

aid  highway  funds                                                  H'^  ,^''^«     International     Human     Rights  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  Congress. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  Of  Representa-      HT.uZ.                    Committee    on    Foreign 

fives  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen-      "«'**"°"3-      ___^_^_^_^  ^— ^^-^— 

ate  concurring:  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 

"Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of         RESOLUTION  OP  RHODE  ISLAND  PRESIDENT 
the   Department   of   TransportaUon   In   late                      GENERAL  ASSFMRT.V 

November  of  1966.  advised  all  states  of  a  cut                                           ^^ooi^iYix^i.  rj^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr, 

In  their  authority  to  obhgate  Federal  Aid         Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  in  behalf  Burdick  In  the  chair) .     The  Chair,  on 

Highway  Funds  for  fiscal  1967  blb  well  as  a     of  my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Pastore,  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  under  the 

retroactive    prohibition    on    obUgaUng    any     and  myself.   I  present   for   appropriate  provisions  of  Public  Law  170  of  the  74th 
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Congress,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Majorca, 
Spain,  on  March  27-April  2,  1967:  Sen- 
ators Long  of  Missouri,  and  YARBOROtrGH. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today 
until  noon  on  Friday,  March  24.  1967,  all 
committees  of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to 
file  reports,  together  with  any  individual 
or  minority  views  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6950.  An  act  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property  (Rept.  No.  79) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  minority  views  may 
be  filed  with  H.R.  6950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  623.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  Interna- 
tional bridges  (Rept.  No.  80) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Rlcardo  Mercado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  Insurance  contracts  covering  loss 
of  life  or  personal  Injury  of  passengers  be- 
ing transported  In  air  transportation  shall 
be  null  and  void,  to  require  additional  pre- 
cautionary measures  aboard  certain  aircraft 
In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  to  make  It  a  felony  to  carry  or 
attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explosives  on 
board  commercial  aircraft;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    KUCHEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Anderson,   Mr.  Kennedy   of   Massa- 
chuetts,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Percy,   Mr. 
Scorr,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Coopeb)  : 
S.  1370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance  to   local   governmental    bodies   af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purpKJses;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insulsir 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  PROUTY: 

S.  1371.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1854  to  allow  a  credit  against 


income  tax  to  Indh-lduals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 
S.  1372.  A  bill  to  increase  the  monthly 
disability  and  death  compensation  payable 
to  certain  f>ersons  under  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above   bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. » 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1373.  A   bill   to  amend   title   39.   United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  book  rate  to  books 
Issued    to  supplement   other   books;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\lce. 
By  MANSFIELD   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 
S.  1374.  A   bill   to  revise  the   provisions  of 
Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  provid- 
ing assistance  for  current  school  expenditures 
in  case  of  certain  disasters:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNRONEY.     Mr.     Yarborough,     Mr. 
Byrd    of    West    Virginia,    and    Mr. 
Burdick)  : 
S.  1375.  A  bin  relating  to  the  renewal  of 
star    route    contracts    affected    by    the   pro- 
visions of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mail  dehvery 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1377.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  compile,  pub- 
lish, and  disseminate  certain  Information  re- 
lating to  patents;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  1378.  A   blU    to   designate    the   Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  as  the  "Paul  H. 
Douglas  National  Lakeshore";   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  1379.  A  bill  to  prescribe  administrative 
procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apj)ear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  Perkln-Elmer  Automatic  Digital  Po- 
larimeter  with  accessories  for  the  use  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.; 
and 

S.  1381.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  gas-liquid  chromatograph  mass  sjiec- 
trometer  with  accessories  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  when  he   Introduced   the   above 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  1382.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Alvin    P. 
Hanes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83   of   title  5.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 


he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1384.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States"  approved  July  31,  1947. 
relating  to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  moneys  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  materials  from  public  lands:  t«  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHtJRCH  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pclbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which    appear    under    a    separate    heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  A  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "STUDY  MISSION  TO 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA" 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  99);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  99 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate doctunent  a  report  entitled  "Study  Mis- 
sion to  Central  and  Southeast  Asia.''  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  that  five 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  that  committee. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  GREATER  SAFETY  OF  THE 
TRAVELING  PUBLIC  ON  COMMER- 
CIAL AIRLINES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  provides  for  greater  safety  for 
the  traveling  public  on  commercial  air- 
lines. This  measure  would  ban  the  sale 
of  specific  trip  insurance  either  over  the 
counter  or  through  a  vending  machine 
at  airports,  would  require  greater  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  be  taken  aboard 
the  aircraft,  to  insure  cockpit  safety,  and 
would  make  it  a  felony  to  carry  or  at- 
tempt to  carry  firearms  or  explosives  on 
board  commercial  aircraft. 

Airline  sabotage  is  a  safety  problem 
today  in  the  aviation  Industry.  Since 
the  first  known  incident  occurred  in  1933 
there  have  been  18  known  or  suspected 
incidents  worldwide.  At  least  six  fatal 
accidents  of  this  type — killing  210  per- 
sons— have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
since  1955.  These  deaths  are  not  caused 
by  airline  crashes.  Rather  they  are  the 
product  of  needless  killings  by  demented 
persons. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  can  be 
no  scheme  devised  which  will  guarantee 
the  elimination  of  sabotage  as  a  hazard 
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of  air  travel.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  constructive  steps  cannot  be  taken 
to  substantially  reduce  this  hazard. 

In  recent  years  several  studies  have 
been  made  on  airline  sabotage  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  the  exact  causative  factors. 
The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Air  Line  Sabotage,  a  group 
understandably  interested  in  this  matter, 
after  studying  the  problem  for  several 
years  reported  that  one  clear  and  indis- 
putable conclusion  stood  out  from  their 
studies;  that  financial  gain  has  figured 
consistently  and  prominently  in  aircraft 
sabotage,  insurance  has  been  by  far  the 
most  prevalent,  if  not  the  only  common 
denominator,  and  the  predominant  in- 
surance vehicle  used  has  been  airpKirt 
vending  machines. 

In  the  fatal  accidents  in  which  sabo- 
tage was  probably  involved,  insurance 
has  been  closely  linked  as  a  possible  and 
suspected  factor  in  at  least  five.  One 
example  occurred  In  1955  when  a  man 
put  his  mother  and  her  luggage,  includ- 
ing a  time  bomb,  aboard  a  United  Air 
Lines  flight  in  Denver  after  purchasing 
insurance  on  her  life  through  a  vending 
machine  in  the  airport.  Another  more 
recent  case  came  in  1964  when  a  heavily 
Indebted  person  took  out  over  $100,000  in 
trip  Insurance  at  the  airport,  boarded  a 
Pacific  Air  Lines  plane  and  proceeded  to 
shoot  the  pilots  in  flight,  causing  the 
plane  to  crash. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  will  be 
put  forth  that  the  elimination  of  insur- 
ance sales  for  a  specific  trip  vill  not  elim- 
inate airline  sabotage.  Of  course,  this 
Is  true.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  no 
sure  method  will  ever  be  devised  to  elim- 
inate sabotage.  But  when  the  loss  of 
so  many  Innocent  lives  can  be  connected 
60  closely  to  the  sale  of  a  particular  type 
of  insurance  which  offers  definite  in- 
ducements for  irrational  human  behav- 
ior, I  think  it  is  only  responsible  to  re- 
move this  inducement.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  this  over-the-counter  or  vended 
trip  insurance  Is  no  longer  necessary,  if, 
Indeed,  it  ever  was.  Ordinary  travel  and 
life  Insurance  policies  are  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  facts  clearly  show  that  air  travel 
Is  no  longer  a  high  risk  experience.  Air- 
line pilots  can  purchase  life  insurance  at 
ordinary  rates  today.  Clearly  the  abol- 
ishment of  airport  vended  trip  insurance 
will  not  deprive  the  public  of  Insurance 
which  it  can  purchase  through  responsi- 
ble avenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  equally  as  important  in  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
and  the  airline  operating  crews.  The 
provisions  are  specific  and  need  not  be 
reiterated  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1369)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  of  insurance  contracts 
covering  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury 
of  passengers  being  transported  in  air 
transportation  shall  be  null  sjid  void, 
to     require     additional     precautionary 
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measures  aboard  certain  aircraft  In  the 
interest  of  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  to  make  it  a  felony  to  carry 
or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives on  board  commercial  aircraft, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1369 
Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I 
That  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of    1958   Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INSURANCE   CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1112.  Any  provision  of  a  contract 
of  insurance  entered  Into  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  covering  loss 
of  life  or  personal  Injury  sulTered  by  any 
individual  being  transported  In  air  trans- 
portation as  a  passenger  for  compensation 
or  hire  by  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier, 
which  purports  to  limit  the  coverage  to  a 
specified  trip  (one  way  or  round  trip)  In 
air  transportation,  whether  by  specifying  the 
terminal  points  of  such  trip,  by  specifying 
a  limitation  of  time  coinciding  substantially 
with  the  duration  of  such  trip,  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  null.  void,  and  unenforclble  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  each  State  and  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia.' 


TITLE  II 
That  secUon  601(a)   of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Act    of    1958     (49    U.S  C.     1421(a))     Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 5 1 ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •■;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  with 
respect  to  each  civil  aircraft  operated  within 
the  United  States  in  Interstate,  oversea,  or 
foreign  air  transportation  carrying  passen- 
gers for  compensation  or  hire,  requiring 
that  — 

"(A)  each  member  of  the  flight  crew  on 
duty  on  the  flight  deck  may  carry  a  fire- 
arm either  on  or  easily  accessible  to  his  per- 
son, which  firearm  shall  not  be  taken  from 
the  Hight  deck  while  the  aircraft  Is  in  opera- 
tion, e.xcept  upon  authorization  from  the 
pilot. 

"(B)  the  door  separating  the  fiight  deck 
from  the  passenger  compartment  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  bulletproof  to  a  .45 
caliber  bullet  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  and 
shall  be  locked  at  all  times  that  the  air- 
craft Is  In  operation,  except  when  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  pilot. 

"(C)  the  lock  on  the  door  separating  the 
flight  deck  from  the  passenger  compartment 
shall  be  so  constructed  that  said  door  shall 
be  capable  of  being  locked  and  unlocked 
only  from  the  flight  deck. 

"(D)  the  interior  of  the  aircraft  shall  be 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  continuous  ob- 
servation of  the  passenger  compartment  from 
the  flight  deck  and  voice  communication  be- 
tween each. 

"(E)  all  carriers  In  civilian  air  transporta- 
tion shall  be  equipped  with  a  warning  sys- 
tem within  the  flight  deck  which  shall  warn 
of  any  attempt  from  the  passenger  side  to 
open  such  door  when  It  U  locked. 

"(P)  no  person  other  than  a  member  of 
the  flight  crew  shall  be  permitted  on  the 
flight  deck  while  any  engine  of  the  aircraft 
Is  In  operation,  except  such  other  persons  as 
may  be  so  authorized  under  regulations 
signed  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 


TITLE  ni 
That  section  902(1)    of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Act    of    1958     (49    U.S.C.     1472(1)1     ig 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  said  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion (I)  : 

"(1)  Except  for  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  who  are  authorized  or  re- 
quired to  carry  arms,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  so  authorized  iinder  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whoever  shall 
carry,  attempt  to  carry,  or  cause  to  be  car- 
ried, on  his  person  or  otherwise,  on  bjard 
an  aircraft  being  operated  by  an  air  car- 
rier In  air  transportation,  a  firearm  or  ex- 
plosive substance  without  first  having  de- 
clared same  to  the  operating  carrier  or  its 
authorized  agent  and  receiving  permlsbion 
so  to  do,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10- 
000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years 
or  both.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  word  'firearm'  shall  Include  but  is  not 
limited  to  any  Instrument  capable  of  dis- 
charging tear  gas. 

"(1)  For  conviction  under  this  section  it 
shall  be  unnecessary  to  prove  an  Intent  to 
harm  either  the  aircraft.  Its  crew,  or  pas- 
sengers therein,  and  the  oflTense  prescribed 
by  this  section  shall  be  established  by  proof 
of  the  act  prohibited,  regardless  of  Intent. 
"(11)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
an  air  carrier  or  lu  authorized  agent,  at  Its 
option.  Is  hereby  empowered  to  search  all 
baggage  and  the  person  of  any  passenger, 
"(ill)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  an  air  carrier  to  re- 
fiLse  to  transport  firearms  that  have  been 
declared  and  are  appropriately  and  safely 
secured  for  transport. " 
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LAST  CHANCE  FOR  A  REDWOOD 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper], 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1370)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  affected  thereby,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHEi,  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Redwood  National  Park  proposal,  in  my 
view,  is  the  most  vital  conservation  issue 
before  the  Congress  today.  The  clock  is 
running  out  on  our  Nation's  opportunity 
to  preserve  a  significant  stand  of  prime- 
val redwoods  as  a  national  park. 

The  redwood  giants  of  California  al- 
most daily  defy  human  description. 
Man  is  humbled  in  their  presence.  They 
reach  to  the  sky.  like  a  living  cathedral. 


A  few  of  them  trace  their  birth  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  before.  Some 
of  these  monarchs  of  the  forests,  born  in 
antiquity,  can  be  seen  today  in  the  north 
coastal  region  of  California.  Standing 
in  the  midst  of  these  giants  which  have 
withstood  the  ravages  of  20  centuries  of 
fire  and  flood  is  one  of  the  greatest  spir- 
itual experiences  man  can  know. 

Of  2  million  acres  of  primeval  redwoods 
which  existed  when  our  westward  migra- 
tion began,  less  than  300,000  acres  re- 
main today.  Of  those,  about  one-sixth, 
or  50,000  acres,  of  old-growth  redwoods 
are  preserved  in  State  parks. 

I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  would  be  served  if  Con- 
gress were,  now,  to  authorize  a  National 
Redwood  Park  in  northern  California, 
and  to  authorize  tlie  acquisition  of  a  rep- 
resentative and  suitable  area  of  prime 
virgin  redwoods,  now  outside  park  pro- 
tection, to  accomplish  such  a  high  pur- 
pose. 

If  that  basic  view  is  accepted,  then  the 
questions  of  size  of  the  park,  location  of 
the  park,  and  impact  on  the  area  chosen, 
remain.  Recommendations  of  public 
and  private  groups,  study,  the  taking  of 
testimony,  and  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  reason,  ought  to  be  able  to  resolve 
these  secondary  questions.  Recommen- 
dations by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
government  of  the  State  of  California, 
Members  of  Congress,  conservation 
groups,  coimty  oflacials,  and  the  lumber 
industry  will  all  be  spelled  out  before  our 
Senate  committee  when  we  proceed  with 
hearings  next  month. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  bill  proposed  by  the  Federal 
administration  and  endorsed  by  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League.  Hearings 
were  held  on  that  bill,  S.  2962.  both  in 
the  field  and  in  Washington,  by  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  No  further  action,  I  regret,  was 
taken. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  virtually 
identical  to  last  year's  bill.  It  represents 
the  position  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tion. Having  heard  several  days  of  testi- 
mony last  year  in  Washington  and  in 
Crescent  City,  Calif.,  I  have  several  spe- 
cific reservations  to  its  specific  terms. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  private  property  with- 
in the  park  by  exchange  for  "federally 
owned  property  under  his  jurisdiction  in 
CaUfomla."  This  provision,  unfortu- 
nately, is  meaningless  since  the  Secre- 
tary has  little  or  no  property  under  his 
jurisdiction  in  CaUfornia  which  is  of  any 
value  to  a  redwood  timber  operator  in 
Del  Norte  County.  Yet  the  theory  of  a 
fair  exchange  Is  a  good  one.  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  however,  does  administer 
the  14,500-acre  Northern  Redwood  Pur- 
chase Unit  in  Del  Norte  County,  less  than 
8  miles  from  the  location  of  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park.  I  am  Informed 
Dy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  "un- 
aer  sound  forestry  practices  these  lands 
nave  a  sustained  yield  timber-producing 
capacity  of  approximately  20  million 
Doard  feet  per  year — all  species. ' '  Every  - 
one  who  has  seen  these  lands  agrees  that 
^"!y  are  of  no  value  for  park  purposes. 

"Two  objecUons  to  a  Redwood  National 
r[^  f^%  ^^  ^^^^^  capital  cost  and  the 
potentially  destructive  effect  on  a  shaky 


timber-ba.sed  economy  when  a  major 
source  of  employment  is  removed.  The 
iiublic  interest  would  best  be  served,  I 
think,  by  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  allow 
this  Forest  Service  land,  or  the  timber 
on  it.  to  be  used  in  acquiring  the  magnif- 
icent privately  owned  redwoods  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Redwood 
National  Park.  In  this  way,  the  out-of- 
pocket  Federal  expenditure  would  be  re- 
duced, and  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
local  economy  would  be  minimized. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  "any  land 
or  interest  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
California  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation." 
The  State  of  California  and  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League  have  worked  for  50 
years  and  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  developing  a  park  system  which  re- 
tains some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
coast  redwoods  for  posterity.  If  it  is  in 
the  national  interest.  a5  I  believe  it  is, 
that  privately  owned  primeval  growth 
and  two  of  these  State  parks  be  given 
national  recognition— perhaps  I  should 
say  international  recognition — then  this 
bill  should  have  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  State  of  California  will  receive 
federally  owned  property  in  California 
as  a  quid  pro  quo,  with  all  parties  coming 
into  general  agreement  on  questions  of 
value  in  such  an  exchange. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  completely  in 
the    public    interest    to    presei-ve    this 
unique  national  asset  in  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.     I  am  also  convinced  of  the 
moral  and  equitable  responsibility  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  assume  an  obli- 
gation to  help  protect  the  local  Del  Norte 
County  economy  from  the  adverse  effect 
of  eliminating  jobs  and  removing  sub- 
stantial acreage  from  its  tax  rolls  when 
the  park  is  created.     The  Park  Service 
estimates  that  creation  of  the  park  will 
eliminate  235  timber  industry  jobs,  but 
that  within  5  years  the  park  will  cause 
a  net  gain  of  185  jobs  in  the  coimty.    The 
bill  we  introduce  contains  a  provision  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  tax  to  local  govern- 
ment and  additional  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate 
in  economic  adjustment  programs.     We 
need  to  go  into  this  problem  thoroughly 
at  our  hearing  in  the  Senate  committee. 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  past  several 
months  have  not  brought  about  agree- 
ment on  the  Redwood  National  Park.    I 
know  that — over  these  months — men  and 
women  of  good  will  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  all  conservation  groups  into  agree- 
ment.   The  Save-the-Redwoods  League, 
through  50  years  of  hard  work  and  pri- 
vate   philanthropy    has    almost    single- 
handedly  created   California's  magnifi- 
cent Redwood  State  Park  system.     It 
supports  a  park  of  the  location  and  size 
as    generally   spelled    out    In    our    bill. 
Other  groups  favor  other  plans.     Last 
December,  I  invited  representatives  of 
concerned  conservation  groups  to  meet 
with  me  in  San  Francisco.    AH  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  meeting  agreed  that  a 
divergence  of  view  on  park  location  and 
size  would  militate  against  congressional 
approval  of  a  real  redwood  park,  and 
might  guarantee  congressional  inaction, 
while  the  axes  and  the  saws  gained  time 
to  decimate  those  remaining  areas  suit- 
able for  a  park.     It  will  not  take  too 
many  more  months  of  additional  con- 
gressional slumber  and  commercial  cut- 


ting of  the  centuries-old  redwood  giants, 
to  spell  final  doom  for  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  redwood  park  problem  is  complex 
and  controversial,  to  say  the  least.  I 
hope  that  when  it  is  considered  this  year, 
men  of  good  will,  representing  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  administrations,  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  conservationists  and 
the  redwood  industry,  will  be  able  to  set- 
tle upon  a  plan  which  will  have  the 
warm  support  of  all  whose  first  goal  is 
the  establishment  by  law  of  a  National 
Redwood  Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  11  transmitting  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  DC.  March  11.  1967. 
Hon.  HtJBERT  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  P^resident:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  California,  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  local  governmental  bodies  af- 
fected thereby,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted.  A  detailed  explanatory  discussion 
of  the  purposes  and  effect  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tained in  an  enclosure  to  this  letter. 

On  February  23,  1966,  the  President  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  the  creation  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  northern  California. 
The  President  again  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  park  In  his  January  30. 
1967,  message  to  the  Congress  on  Protecting 
Our  Natural  Heritage. 

Legislation  to  establish  the  park  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  February  23,  1966,  and  Introduced  as 
S.  2962,  H.R.  13009,  H.R.  13011.  and  H.R 
13929.  Hearings  were  held  on  S.  2962  by 
the  Senate  Committee  On  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  but  no  further  action  was  taken 
on  the  bill. 

The  enclosed  bill  is  basically  a  resubmis- 
sion of  the  legislation  the  Department  sub- 
mitted  to   the  89th   Congress   to  establish   a 
Redwood  National  Park,  the  principal  portion 
of  which  Is  In  Del  Norte  County.     A  relative- 
ly small  "Tall  Trees  Unit"  would  be  author- 
ized   in    Humboldt   County.    California,    and 
appropriated   funds  could  be  utilized  for  Its 
purchase.     The  enclosed  bill   provides  for  a 
park  which  In  our  judgment  meets  the  stand- 
ards of  a  splendid  national  park  to  preserve 
a  significant  portion  of  the  magnificent  coast 
redwoods,  namely:   (1)  It  Includes  a  substan- 
tial  stand   of    virgin    old    growth    redwoods; 
(2)  It  inchides  adequate  areas  for  public  use 
development  In  second  growth  stands  of  red- 
wood; and  (3)   It  provides  for  acquisition  of 
adequate  watersheds  to  Insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  growth  stands.    It  remains 
the  desire  of  the  Administration  to  preserve 
a  significant  portion  of  the  limited  remain- 
ing stands   of   virgin   old   growth   redwoods 
that  meet  these  same  standards.    The  en- 
closed bill  recognizes  this  desirable  objective. 
We  recognize  that  many  members  of  the 
Congress  and  many  advocates  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  have  urged  that  a  much  larger 
park  be  authorized  In  Humboldt  County,  In- 
corporating the  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park  and  the  privately  owned  redwood  lands 
In  the  Prairie  Creek.  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek. 
Lost  Man  Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  and 
portions  of  the  Redwood   Creek   drainages. 
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The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  ex- 
pansion or  the  pas)L  boundaries  to  Include  the 
portions  of  these  drainages  that  meet  the 
three  standards  for  the  park  set  forth  above. 
Because  of  the  many  pressing  demands  for 
available  and  proepectlve  funds  for  Federal 
recreation  land  acquisition,  we  recommend 
that  the  acquisition  of  any  such  additional 
lands  be  accomplished  through  the  coopera- 
tive efTorte  of  the  State  of  California  and 
private  philanthropy. 

Should  the  Congress  wish  to  encourage 
private  fund  raising  efforts  to  add  one  or 
more  of  the  beautiful  redwood  drainages  of 
Humboldt  County  to  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  the  following  subsection  could  be 
added  to  section  2: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  acquire  for  addition 
to  the  park  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  area  In  the  Prairie  Creek,  Skunk  Cabbage 
Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  Lost  Man 
Creek,  and  Redwood  Creek  drainages;  the 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park;  and 
coastal  lands  of  Humboldt  County,  all  as 
generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  numbered 
NP-Ked-7102B.  dated  February  1967,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Within 
such  area  the  Secretary  may  acquire,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
this  Act,  lands  or  interests  therein  only  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  funds, 
transfer  from  Federal  agencies,  or  exchange." 

The  coast  redwood  of  California  is  unique. 
In  early  geologic  time  the  redwood  was 
widely  spread  across  the  North  American 
continent  and  perhaps  throughout  the  world, 
but  today  the  coast  redwood  is  found  only 
in  a  narrow  band  along  the  northern  coast 
of  California.  As  a  species,  the  redwoods  are 
remnants  of  the  age  of  dinosaurs.  As  ma- 
ture individual  trees,  some  have  been  grow- 
ing a  thousand  years  or  more. 

The  redwood  Is  the  earth's  tallest  living 
tree,  commonly  growing  more  than  200  feet 
high,  and  occasionally  more  than  300  feet. 
The  tree  tapirs  gently  from  a  heavily  but- 
tresed  base,  free  of  branches  for  a  full  third 
of  its  height.  Trunks  are  occasionally  15  to 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  exceptional  speci- 
mens are  20  to  25  feet.  The  bark  Is  a 
Cinnamon  brown  and  deeply  furrowed;  the 
evergreen  foliage  on  the  short  branches  is 
light  and  feathery  and  a  soft  green.  The 
inspirational  qualities  of  virgin  stands  of 
these  age-old  giants  in  natural  settings 
have  stirred  men  since  they  were  first  dis- 
covered. Tlie  redwood  groves  and  forests 
constitute  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
scenery  In  the  world.  These  trees  are 
Indeed  of  national  and  International 
significance. 

The  enclosed  bill  will  preserve  some  of  the 
most  Impressive  virgin  redwood  groves  and 
forests  In  California  for  the  inspiration  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  composed  of  41,834  acres  in 
Del  Norte  County,  and  approximately  1,600 
acres  In  Humboldt  County  as  a  separate  unit. 

The  portion  of  the  proposed  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  Del  Norte  County  will  consist 
of  the  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del  Norte  Coast 
Redwoods  State  Parks  (totaling  about  14,000 
acres),  about  5  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
Smith  River  north  of  the  Jededlah  Smith 
State  Park,  the  balance  of  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed  between  the  State  parks,  and  a 
coastal  strip  southward  from  the  Del  Norte 
State  Park  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath 
River. 

The  inclusion  of  the  above-mentioned 
lands  outside  of  the  two  State  parks  will 
preserve  an  additional  9,190  acres  of  un- 
cut oldgrowtli  redwoods  and  will  provide 
protection  oC  the  adjacent  watershed.  From 
our  studies.  It  has  become  evident  that  the 
watersheds  adjacent  to  the  State  parks  are 


Important  ecological  units  for  the  coast  red- 
woods. Consideration  of  flood  flows,  water- 
shed orientation,  storm  movement,  and  soil 
relationships  indicate  that  the  species  de- 
pends not  only  on  Its  Immediate  environ- 
ment, but  also  on  effective  watershed  man- 
apement.  Within  the  watersheds  adjacent 
to  the  State  ptarks,  timber  cutting,  erosion, 
mining,  flooding,  and  water  control  projects 
are  among  the  attritions  and  encroachments. 

The  separate  unit  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  on  Redwood  Creek  in  Humboldt 
County  will  contain  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
world.  Including  one  giant  that  soars  367.4 
feet  above  the  bottomland  upon  which  it 
stands.  In  addition  to  these  specimen  red- 
wood trees,  this  unit  of  the  park  will  con- 
tain sufficient  surrounding  lands  for  visitor 
use  and  will  Include  necessary  rights-of- 
way  for  an  access  road  connecting  with  U.S. 
Highway  101. 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed  Red- 
wood National  Park  will  necessitate  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  Federal  Government  of  some 
23.000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands  in  Del 
Norte  County.  Such  acquisition  will  pose 
special  problems  to  the  local  economy  be- 
cause of  the  removal  of  a  large  acreage  of 
land  from  the  tax  rolls,  and  the  curtailment 
of  timber  cutting  upon  which  the  local  econ- 
omy is  based. 

We  estimate  that  such  acquisition  will  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  loss  of  $252,000  in  real 
estate  taxes  to  Del  Norte  County,  and  an 
Immediate  loss  of  235  Jobs  in  the  timber  in- 
dustry. After  5  years,  however,  we  expect 
the  stimulating  effect  of  expanding  tourist 
businesses  to  eliminate  the  loss  of  county 
revenues  and  to  result  in  a  net  gain  of  355 
Jobs  In  the  area.  By  that  time  we  estimate 
that  there  will  be  increased  visitation  of 
950,000  visitor-days  per  year  over  the  present 
visitation  to  the  two  State  parks  within  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park  boundary. 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed  park 
will  present  adjustment  problems  for  Del 
Norte  County  that  have  not  previously  been 
Imposed  upon  other  local  governments  when 
national  park  and  similar  areas  have  been 
established  across  the  country.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  economy  of  Del  Norte 
County  is  heavily  dejjendent  upon  the  lum- 
ber industry,  and  a  principal  lumber  com- 
pany will  be  put  out  of  business,  thus  dis- 
placing about  4  percent  of  the  county's 
labor  force.  The  county  government  and 
its  local  subdivisions  will  lose  about  10  per- 
cent of  their  property  tax  revenue,  or  3  per- 
cent of  their  total  revenue. 

The  enclosed  bill  provides,  therefore,  for 
annual  economic  adjustment  payments  for 
a  5 -year  period  to  Del  Norte  County  and 
its  local  government  bodies  to  offset  the  im- 
mediate Impact  of  land  acquisition  for  the 
park.  The  payments  will  be  equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  one  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
property  ticquired  by  the  United  States  In 
Del  Norte  County  other  than  by  donation 
or  with  donated  funds.  After  the  fifth 
year  the  bill  provides  for  a  Joint  review  by 
the  Secretary  and  State  and  local  officials  of 
the  impact  of  the  establishment  of  the  park 
upon  the  local  economy,  for  the  submis- 
sion of  svich  review  and  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  and  for  the 
submission  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  No  payment  would 
be  made  after  the  fifth-year  payment  unless 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

This  Department  administers  approxi- 
mately 31,000  acres  of  public  land  in  the 
King  Range  area  of  California  which  is  lo- 
cated between  a  large  State  park  (Humboldt 
Redwoods  State  Park)  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Similarly,  the  4e3-acre  Mulr  Woods  National 
Monument  necir  San  FYanclsco  is  contiguous 
to  a  large  State  park  (Mount  Tamalpais 
State  Park).  The  bUl  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of  these  areas  to  the  State  for  public 
park  and  recreation  purposes.  Due  to  their 
proximity  to  large  State  parks,  we  believe 
It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  efficient  man- 
agement for  these  areas  to  be  administered 


by  the  State  of  California  in  connection  with 
Its  park  program.  The  annual  cost  to  the 
Department  for  the  administration  of  the 
Mulr  Woods  National  Monument  is  approxi- 
mately $83,700. 

We  expect  the  State  to  donate  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  two  State  parks 
within  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park. 
Should  the  Congress  authorize  the  addition 
to  the  national  park  of  the  lands  In  Hum- 
boldt County  suggested  in  this  letter,  we 
would  also  expect  the  State  of  California  to 
donate  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park.  These 
conveyances  of  Federal  and  State  lands  will 
not  be  made  on  an  equal-value  basis,  but 
rather  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
the  park  and  recreational  lands  Involved. 
We  understand  that  State  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  conveyance  of  State  land  will 
be  needed.  Pending  action  by  the  State  leg- 
islature, an  Interim  agreement  covild  be 
worked  out  for  coordinated  management  of 
the  State  and  national  park  lands. 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  private 
land  and  Improvements  within  the  Redwood 
National  Park  In  Del  Norte  County  is  $56 
million,  based  on  an  April  1966  appraisal. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  two  State  i>arks  within  the  national 
park  boundary  will  be  donated  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  estimated  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  land  In  the  Tall  Trees  Unit  In  Hum- 
boldt County  Is  $4  million.  The  administra- 
tive cost  to  the  United  States  of  acquiring  the 
land  is  Included  in  these  estimates. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  permitted  to  acquire  the  standing 
redwoods  within  park  boundaries  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  especially  if  the  present  annual 
harvesting  rate  of  about  32  million  board 
feet  continues.  In  order  that  he  may  do  bo, 
the  bill  permits  the  Secretary  to  negotiate 
purchases  on  a  deferred  payment  plan  under 
which  the  purchase  price  will  be  paid  In 
periodic  installments  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  10  years,  with  Interest  on  the  un- 
paid balances  at  not  more  than  4  percent  per 
year. 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1968.  advance  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  P\ind  over  an  8-year 
period.  This  will  permit  the  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  this  park. 

As  another  device  to  expedite  land  acquisi- 
tion, the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  purchase  contracts  in  advance  of 
the  actual  appropriation  of  funds.  Such 
provision  was  included  In  the  Acts  establish- 
ing the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in 
CaUfornla  (76  Stat.  538).  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  New  York  (78  Stat.  928). 
and  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesbore 
In  Indiana  (80  Stat.  1309). 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  development  for 
the  Redwood  National  Park  In  Del  Norte 
County  to  be  $19,048,000,  of  which  $16,563,200 
Is  programed  over  the  first  5  years.  Annual 
operating  costs  for  the  park  in  Del  Norte 
County  are  expected  to  be  about  $755,000 
after  the  fifth  year. 

Development  of  the  separate  unit  of  the 
park  In  Humboldt  County  Is  expected  to  cost 
$1,820,000.  which  Is  programed  over  the  first 
5  years.  Annual  operating  costs  for  this 
unit  of  the  park  will  be  approximately 
$80,000  after  the  fifth  year. 

The  man-years  and  cost-data  statement 
(based  on  current  assumptions  and  esti- 
mates) required  by  the  Act  of  July  25,  1956 
(70  Stet.  652;  5  U.S.C.  642a),  when  annual 
expenditures  exceed  $1  million,  is  enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  presentation  of  thl«  proposed  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stcabt  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  bUl 
has  attracted  support  from  two  other 
Senators  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION    TAX    CREDIT    ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  ALL  FAMILIES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  provide  tax  credit  for  the  ex- 
penses of  higher  education.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  now  I  have  fought  side  by  side 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  help  parents  cope 
with  the  rising  costs  of  college  education 
for  their  children. 

Speech  after  speech  has  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  to  establish 
the  pressing  need  for  Increased  aid  to 
parents  trying  to  help  their  sons  and 
daughters  obtain  the  best  possible  col- 
lege education.  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  make  yet 
another  at  this  time. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  and  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  in- 
troduced their  now  familiar  bill,  S.  835, 
to  help  parents  and  students  by  means 
of  a  tax  credit  toward  the  expenses  of 
college  education.  I  am  privileged  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  important 
bill. 

I  £im,  however,  introducing  my  own 
bill  which  differs  in  three  important 
respects  from  the  RibicolT-Dominick 
measure.  I  am  doing  so  because  I  be- 
lieve my  modified  bill  goes  further  to 
meet  several  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  Ribicoff- 
Dominick  bill,  and  which,  together  with 
the  opposition  of  the  administration, 
have  prevented  its  enactment  in  the  past 
two  Congresses. 

Critics  of  the  Ribicoff-Dcminlck  bill 
argue  that  its  sliding  scale  of  credits  is 
constructed  to  give  a  disproportionate 
amoimt  of  aid  to  taxpayers  financing 
education  at  one  of  our  higher  tuition 
private  colleges. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  that 
bill,  a  taxpayer  could  claim  a  credit  equal 
to  the  sum  of  75  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  allowable  expenses;  plus  25  percent  of 
the  next  $300;  plus  10  percent  of  the 
next  $1,000.  The  maximum  amoimt  one 
could  claim  would  thus  be  $150  plus  $75 
plus  $100,  or  $325  in  the  case  of  a  student 
paying  $1,500  per  year  for  tuition,  fees, 
books,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

By  contrast,  the  Prouty  bill  would  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  to  claim  a  credit  equal  to 
the  sum  of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  allowable  expenses;  plus  10  percent  of 
the  next  $300;  plus  5  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000.  The  maximum  amoimt  one  could 
claim  would  thus  be  $200  plus  $30  plus 
$50.  or  $280.  in  the  case  of  a  student  pay- 
jng  $1,500  per  year  for  tuition,  fees, 
books,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  sliding  scale  In 


the  Prouty  bill  Is  weighted  more  in  favor 
of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  the 
more  expensive  private  universities. 

Critics  of  the  Rlblcoflf-Dominick  bill 
also  objected  that  insufficient  provision 
was  made  for  reducing  availability  of  the 
credit  to  well-to-do  parents  who  had 
little  need  of  this  kind  of  tax  relief. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  that  bill, 
taxpayers  would  be  required  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  credit  claimed  by  1 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  Thus,  a  taxpayer  with 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $57,500 
would  get  no  benefit,  since  1  percent  of 
$32.500 — $57,500  minus  $25,000 — would 
be  equal  to  the  maximum  credit  he 
could  claim,  $325. 

By  contrast,  the  Prouty  bill  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  tax  credit  available 
beginning  at  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$10,000,  instead  of  $25,000,  and  proceed- 
ing at  the  rate  of  2  percent  instead  of  1 
percent.  Thus,  under  the  Prouty  bill,  a 
taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  $24,000  would  get  no  benefit,  since 
2  percent  of  $14,000 — $24,000  minus 
$10,000 — would  be  equal  to  the  maximum 
credit  he  could  claim,  $280. 

A  third  objection  to  the  Ribicoff-Dom- 
Inick  bill  and  a  most  serious  one — was 
that  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to 
those  needing  it  most,  since  those  less 
afiBuent  people  would  not  have  enough 
tax  liability  to  take  advantage  of  the 
proposed  credit.  What  advantage  is  it 
to  a  taxpayer  who  owes  only  $50  in  taxes, 
to  have  a  tax  credit  of  $250?  All  but  $50 
of  it  would  be  meaningless  to  him. 

The  Prouty  bill  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns  by  providing  that  any  excess  of 
allowable  credit  over  the  taxpayers  tax 
liability  be  treated  as  an  overpayment  of 
tax,  refundable  in  cash  to  the  taxpayer. 
To  use  the  example  just  given,  the  tax- 
payer with  a  $250  credit  and  only  $50  of 
tax  liability  would,  under  the  Prouty  bill, 
receive  a  check  for  $200  in  cash. 

I  believe  that  these  three  modifications 
of  the  basic  Ribicoff-Dominick  bill  re- 
move the  objections  I  have  mentioned. 
I  hope  that  by  incorporating  them  in 
the  Ribicoff-Dominick  measure  at  the 
proper  time,  sufficient  support  for  them 
can  be  gained  which  will  permit  the  90th 
Congress  at  last  to  make  available  to 
America's  hard-pressed  parents  and  stu- 
dents the  resources  to  insure  a  college 
education  for  those  who  cannot  now  af- 
ford it  and  to  guarantee  a  stronger,  more 
productive  future  for  our  youth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1371)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  provid- 
ing higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1371 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  credit   against  income 
tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  higher  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 


subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  41. 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  40.  ExFZ3?sES  or  Highd  Education. 

"(a)  General  Rttle. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
section ( b ) ,  of  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
Individual. 

"(b)    LiMrrATiONS. — 

"(1)  Amount  Peb  lNDivn)tiAL. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200. 

"iB)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500.  and 

"(C)  5  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"(2)  Proration  op  Credpt  Where  More 
Than  One  Taxpayer  Pats  Expenses.— If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to 
each  such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  the  same  portion  of  the  credit  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  which  the 
amount  of  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
such  individual  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  is  of  the  total  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  Indi- 
vidual paid  by  all  taxpayers  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  REorcnoN  op  Credtt. — Tlie  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  ver.r 
exceeds  $10,000. 

"(c)  DETiNrrioNS.— For  purposes  of  t;.is 
section — 

"(1 )  Expenses  of  Higher  Education. — T  .e 
term  'expenses  of  higher  education'  meanr  - 
"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  ',  .e 
enrollment  or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  anv  amount  pa;d. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 
In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tuition  or 
fees  Includes  an  amount  for  meals,  lodging. 
or  similar  expenses  which  is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
Is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  slmi!  .r 
expenses  shall  be  determined  under  regi!:.=- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  de  r-- 
gate. 

"(2)  iNSTmmoNS  OF  Higher  Education  — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  Institution  (as  c:?- 
■flned  in  section  151(e)  (4)  — 

"(1)  which  regularly  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(11)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
"within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c); 
or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  vixra- 
tional  sch(X)l  In  any  State,  which  (1)  Is  legal- 
ly authorized  to  prortde,  and  provides  with- 
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In  that  State,  a  program  of  post-secondary 
vocational  or  technical  education  designed  to 
fit  Individuals  for  useful  employment  In  rec- 
ognized occupations,  and  (11)  U  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  listed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  (Hi) 
has  been  In  existence  for  two  years  or  has 
been  specially  accredited  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  an  Institution  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  Includes,  In 
addition  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)    Special  Rules  — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  Certain  Scholar- 
ships AND  VETEaANS'  BENEFITS. — The  amouhts 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education 
of  any  Individual  during  any  period  shall  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  Indi- 
vidual during  such  period  as— 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117  (a)  (1) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible 
in  gross  income,  and 

"(B)  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapters  34  or  35  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)     NONCREDIT     AND     RECREATIONAL.      ETC., 

Courses. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection   (a)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional  or  vocational  objective. 

"(3)  APPLICATION  Wn-H  Other  CREorrs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  sections 
31   and  39). 

"(4)  Excess  Credit  Treated  As  Overpay- 
ment.— If  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  (3))  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  under  this  subpart  (other 
than  this  section  and  sections  21  and  39). 
the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  treated 
as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  lmp>08ed  by 
this  chapter. 

"(e)  Disallowance  op  Expenses  as  Deduc- 
tion.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  for  any  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  application  of  sub- 
section (b)  )  Is  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  taxpayer,  who,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  expenses 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  REOtTLATiONS. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Hem 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
'Sec.  41    Overpayments  of  tax." 


Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966. 


INCREASE  IN  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CIVILIANS  CAPTURED  AND  HELD 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR  BY  JAPANESE 
DURING  WORLD  WAR  U 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce  legislation  today  to  au- 
thorize a  badly  needed  increase  in  the 
compensation  now  received  for  disability 
or  death  by  a  small  number  of  civilians 
who  were  captured  and  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  Japanese  during  World 
War  II. 

These  civilians  were  captured  while 
employees  of  Government  contractors  in 
the  Pacific  islands.  In  prison  camps 
during  the  war.  they  suffered  the  same 
hardships,  privations,  and  deterioration 
of  health  as  servicemen  who  were  held 
as  war  prisoners.  However,  these  civil- 
ians, taken  prisoner  as  the  result  of  jobs 
in  service  to  their  country's  cause,  are 
not  included  in  compensation  programs 
designed  for  military  veterans.  These 
civilians,  whose  sacrifices  were  compa- 
rable to  those  of  soldiers,  are  not  given 
comparable  benefits. 

Under  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act,  they  do  receive  benefits  for  dis- 
ability and  death.  But  their  benefits 
have  remained  almost  static.  They  have 
received  only  one  small  increase  since 
1948.  Because  of  the  rapid  and  continu- 
ous increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
that  time,  the  monthly  compensation 
they  now  receive  is  woefully  insufficient. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  authorize  a 
moderate  increase  in  their  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  benefits,  and  includes 
an  escalator  clause  which  would  permit 
future  increases  in  this  compensation 
based  on  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  number  of  people  this  measure 
will  help  is  small.  But  their  needs  are 
no  less  real  and  their  right  to  relief  from 
the  penalties  imposed  by  war  are  no  less 
vali(l  than  those  of  the  military  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  I  believe  it  is  only 
proper  that  the  nation  adequately  meet 
its  obligations  to  these  citizens  who 
sacrificed  so  greatly.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  and  act  on  this 
matter  afBrmatively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1372 >  to  increase  the 
monthly  disability  and  death  compensa- 
tion payable  to  certain  persons  under 
the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CURRENT  SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES  IN  CASE  OP  CER- 
TAIN DISASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
able  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALFl,  has  the  well-deserved  reputation 
of  being  an  outstanding  expert  on  Amer- 
ican education.  I  was  privileged  to  join 
with  him  earlier  this  month  in  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  provide 


advance  Federal  funds  In  local  sch(X)l 
districts  where  schools  were  destroyed 
suddenly  by  fire,  tornado,  or  other  nat- 
ural disasters. 

I  was  prepared  to  follow  his  lead  again 
today  in  the  Introduction  of  companion 
legislation  which  would  amend  Public 
Law  874  to  permit  additional  Federal  aid 
in  disaster  areas  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Unfortunately,  Senator  Metcalf 
is  ill  today  and  cannot  make  the  open- 
ing statement  himself.  I  have  a  copy  of 
his  prepared  remarks,  however,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of    Mr.    Metcalf    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 

On  13  March  1967,  for  myself  and  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), I  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  fur 
advance  of  Federal  funds  to  help  local  school 
districts  repair  or  replace  schools  destroyed 
by  fire,  tornado  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
malicious  mischief.  My  remarks  and  the 
legislation.  S.  1253,  are  at  page  6385  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  those  remarks,  we  have 
a  program  for  replacement  of  schools  in 
areas  sufficiently  large  to  be  declared  dis,%ster 
areas  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  a 
governor.  But  there  Is  no  comparable  pro- 
gram to  repair  or  rebuild  an  Individual 
school,  a  "pinpoint"  disaster  to  the  students 
and  the  school  district. 

Today,  also  for  myself  and  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  I  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  Public  Law  874,  un- 
der which  Federal  aid  goes  direct  to  local 
school  districts  for  operation  of  schools  In 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Like 
PL.  815.  which  we  earlier  profxwed  to  amend 
by  adding  a  "pinpoint"  disaster  section,  PL. 
874  provides  for  additional  Federal  aid  in 
disaster  areas  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
We  would  amend  It  by  authorizing  a  Fed- 
eral grant  to  the  district  operating  an  in- 
dividual school,  which  Is  destroyed  or  badly 
damaged. 

The  grant  would  help  the  district  rent 
temporary  cla.ssrooms  and  provide  additional 
transportation  and  Instructional  materials. 
Including  textbooks,  needed  between  the 
time  of  the  loss  of  the  school  and  Its  re- 
placement. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  S.  1253, 
at  all  levels  of  government  we  share  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  upon  which 
democracy  rests.  Taxes  collected  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  our  government  help  build  and 
operate  schools.  Taxes  collected  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  our  government  help  rebuild 
and  operate  schools  In  major  disaster  areas. 
This  same  help  should  be  extended  to  the 
districts  which  suffer  the  loss  of  a  school 
from  a  "pinpoint"  disaster,  not  large  enough 
to  qualify  for  designation  as  a  disaster  area 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  described  by  Senator  Metcalf  is  the 
second  of  a  two-part  proposal  to  aid  the 
Nation's  schools  which  are  struck  with 
sudden  unforeseen  disaster.  The  bill  we 
have  introduced,  S.  1253,  would  amend 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  to  provide  for 
advances  of  Federal  funds  to  help  local 
school  districts  repair  or  replace  schools 
destroyed  by  fire,  tornado,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  malicious  act.  The  new 
bill  provides  for  grants  to  local  school 
districts  for  operational  and  equipment 
purposes. 

The  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  and  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  well  founded.    The  one  area  which 
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is  not  included  is  when  schools  are  badly 
damaged  or  destroyed,  a  "pinpoint"  dis- 
aster, one  which  is  localized  and  not 
large  enough  to  be  classified  as  a  Federal 
disaster  area. 

The  loss  of  a  building  is  a  major  disas- 
ter to  any  school  district.  It  means  they 
have  to  have  a  source  of  funds  for  tem- 
porary facilities,  moneys  to  construct  a 
new  school,  replacement  of  equipment, 
and  additional  operating  funds.  I  think 
we  all  know  that  very  few  school  districts 
in  the  Nation  are  equipped,  financially  or 
otherwise,  to  cope  with  such  situations 
without  outside  assistance.  In  Montana, 
we  have  had  several  such  disasters  in 
recent  months;  a  high  school  was  burned 
at  Wolf  Point,  and  a  grade  school  was 
destroyed  at  Baker. 

The  expansion  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Metcalf  and 
I.  would  provide  immediate  loan  assist- 
ance where  the  funds  would  be  repaid 
from  Insurance  and  regular  sources  of 
school  money.  We  propose  grants  where 
money  Is  required  for  such  things  as  rent 
on  temporary  facilities,  equipment,  and 
operational  expenses  which  cannot  be  re- 
paid from  other  sources.  While  our  ac- 
tion has  been  prompted  by  several  un- 
fortunate situations  in  our  State,  the  de- 
sirability of  including  a  retroactive  pro- 
vision for  very  recent  disasters  is  some- 
thing to  be  decided  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  the  Congress. 

The  two  legislative  proposals  we  have 
Introduced  are  designed  to  meet  a  need 
and  to  provide  additional  guarantees  so 
that  our  Nation's  schools  will  be  the  best 
housed,  equipped,  and  operated  in  the 
world,  even  in  time  of  disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  for  introduction,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  text  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1374)  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
providing  assistance  for  current  school 
expenditures  in  case  of  certain  disasters. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1374 
A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 

874,    81st    Ciongress.    providing    assistance 

for   current    school    expenditure*    in    case 

Of  certain  disasters 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houssc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (PubMc 
Law  874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"assistance     for      CtTRHENT      SCHOOL      EXPENDI- 
TURES  IN   CASES   OF   CERTAIN    DISASTERS 

'"Sec  7.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  that  such 
agency  Is  located  In  whole  or  in  part  within 
an  area  which  after  August  30,  1965.  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1967,  has  suffered  a  major 
disaster  as  the  result  of  any  flood,  drought, 
fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm  or  other 
catastrophe  which,  in  the  determination  of 
tbe  President  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of 
the   Act   of   September    30,    1950    (42    U.S.C. 


1855a(a) ) ,  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of  sufficient 
severity  or  magnitude  to  warrant  disaster 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government;  or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  that 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  fire, 
flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  mali- 
cious action  of  any  person  known  or  un- 
known, or  other  catastrophe;   and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  local  educational  agency  that — 
"(3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  In 
availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance,  but  as  a  result  of  such  disaster 
It  Is  unable  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
the  cost  of  providing  free  public  education 
for  the  children  attending  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  such  major  dis- 
aster to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  school  attendance  area  of  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  been  disrupted  or  im- 
paired by  such  disaster,  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  made  provisions  for  the 
conduct  of  educational  programs  under  pub- 
lic auspices  and  administration  In  which 
children  enrolled  In  such  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate: Provided.  Tliat  nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  making  of  any  payment  under  this  Act 
for  religious  worsliip  or  Instruction, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  to  such 
agency  the  additional  assistance  necessary 
to  provide  free  public  education  to  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  schools  of  such  agency, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  amounts  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section)  as  the 
Commissioner  may  consider  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Such  additional  assistance  may 
be  provided  for  a  period  not  greater  than  a 
five  fiscal  year  period  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is  determined  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  that 
such  '  gency  suffered  a  disaster.  The  amount 
so  provided  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  enable  such 
acency.  with  the  Slate,  local,  and  other  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  it  for  such  purpose, 
to  provide  a  level  of  education  equivalent  to 
that  maintained  In  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  the  last  full  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  disaster,  taking 
Into  account  the  additional  costs  reason- 
ably necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection.  The  amount, 
if  any.  so  provided  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  is  so  determined  that  such 
agency  has  suffered  a  disaster  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum.  50  per  centum,  and  25 
per  centum,  respectively,  of  the  amount  so 
provided  for  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
such  determination. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  replace  instruc- 
tional and  maintenance  supplies,  equipment, 
and  materials  (Including  textbooks)  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of 
such  disaster,  and  to  lease  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide (Other  than  by  acquisition  of  land  or 
erection  of  facilities)  school  and  cafeteria 
facilities  needed  to  replace  temporarily  such 
facilities  which  have  been  made  unavailable 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

"(c)    There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Pending  such  appro- 
priation, the  Commissioner  may  expend 
(without  regard  to  subsections  la")  and  lei 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31 
UjSC.  665)  )  from  any  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  for  expenditure  in  ac- 
cordance with  other  sections  of  this  Act. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  immedi- 
ately providing  assistance  under  this  section, 
such  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section when  made. 

*(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  lo- 
cal educational  agency  under  this  section 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him.  In  determining 
the  order  in  which  such  applications  shall 
be  approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  coi;- 
sider  the  relative  educational  and  financial 
needs  of  the  local  educational  agencies  which 
have  submitted  approvable  applications. 

"(C)  Amounts  i>aid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this 
section  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  wav 
of  reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments 
as  the  CommisEioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency 
and  not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Tre;t£ury  of  the  United  States." 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES 
BILL  TO  REMOVE  INEQUITIES  IN 
CURRENT  PRACTICES  INVOLVING 
STAR  ROUTE  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Yarborough.  my  colleague  from  Wc-t 
Virginia  [Mr,  Byrd],  and  Mr.  Burdick, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  renewal  of  star 
route  contracts  affected  by  the  provisioijs 
of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

The  1965  act  requires  that  employees 
of  contractors  of  the  U.S.  Government  be 
paid  wages  comparable  to  those  set  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  With  the  en- 
actment of  the  minimum  wage  amend- 
ments last  year,  the  costs  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  star  route  contractors  was 
of  necessity  increased.  The  contractors 
do  not  object  to  paying  the  higher  wages 
but  this  has  resulted  in  their  being  placed 
in  an  unfair  competitive  position  with 
common  carriers,  who  are  not  forced  to 
pay  the  minimum  wage  set  by  Federal 
law. 

Under  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Postmaster  General  must  re- 
advertise  bids  for  these  contracts  if  the 
costs  change.  Thus,  on  July  1.  1967. 
when  the  present  contracts  of  about  4.000 
contractors  expire,  new  contracts  will 
have  to  be  awarded.  The  bids  must  be 
advertised  well  in  advance  of  this,  as  we 
all  know. 

Mr.  President,  these  contractors  have 
been  performing  a  valuable  service. 
They  have  performed,  by  all  accounts,  in 
a  most  exemplaiT  manner.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. We  will  then  have  time  to  study 
methods  whereby  our  star  route  con- 
tractors are  not  placed  in  an  unfavorable 
position  with  regard  to  their  ability  to 
compete  on  equitable  terms,  under  the 
precious  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
we  are  defending  today  against  Its 
avowed  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  bill  we  are  introducing  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1375)  relating  to  the  re- 
newal of  star  route  contrac^^s  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965,  Introduced  by  Mr.  R.^ndolph 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1375 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  star  route 
contract  expiring  on  June  30,  1967.  may  be 
renewed  under  the  provisions  of  section  6416 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  any  such 
contract  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
such  section  to  have  been  renewed  at  the 
rate  of  compensation  prevailing  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  contract  term.  If  the  re- 
newal rate  does  not  exceed  the  rate  prevail- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  preceding  contract 
term  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  contractor  occasioned  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat  10.34;  Pub.  L  89-286- 
41   use.  351). 


THE  NEED  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
ADDITIONAL,  PATENT  SEARCH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  tech- 
nological progress  has  been  playing  the 
major  role  in  stimulating  economic 
progress.  New  products  and  new  proc- 
esses are  the  key  to  a  company's  growth, 
an  industiy,  a  nation's  growth — and 
these  are  dependent  on  the  continuous 
development  of  innovations  to  keep  the 
economic  system  expanding. 

Many  new  products,  the  results  of  re- 
search, helped  push  the  economy  up- 
ward since  1948.  Antibiotics  and  many 
other  kinds  of  drugs,  vitamins,  poly- 
ethylene, styrene  plastics  and  resins, 
transistors,  power  steering,  power  brakes, 
synthetic  fibers,  air  conditioning,  and 
tape  recorders  are  .some  of  these  new 
products. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  stimu- 
late invention  and  innovation  which  will 
cut  costs,  produce  new  products  and  in- 
crease per  capita  industrial  production 
through  efficiency  and  new  technology. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  is  important  that 
new  knowledge  be  disseminated  as 
quickly  and  widely  as  possible. 

To  make  this  new  knowledge  readily 
available  to  all.  the  Patent  Office  should 
establish  patent  search  centers  In  eco- 
nomically strategic  locations  throughout 
the  country.  Thus,  descriptions  of  in- 
ventions will  be  more  accessible  to  In- 
ventors, businessmen,  and  the  general 
public.  Business  and  industry  will  be 
mote  easily  informed  of  new  techniques 
and  innovations.  Inventors  and  innova- 
tors will  be  provided  with  knowledge  of 
advances  in  their  areas  of  interest. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  West  Ger- 
many—which is  smaller  than  the  State 
of  Texas — has  about  40  patent  search 
centers  throughout  the  counti-y.  Great 
Britain  has  20,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
establishing  100  such  centers. 


The  Patent  Office  at  present  spends 
considerable  time  and  money  in  classify- 
ing and  subclassifying  patents  according 
to  subject  matter.  More  than  3  million 
patents  are  broken  up  Into  about  50,000 
subclasses.  The  results  of  this  massive 
effort  are  available  in  only  one  place  in 
the  United  States.  That  place  is  the 
public  search  room  located  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

This  makes  patent  searching  useful 
primarily  to  the  patent  attorney  located 
in  Washington.  The  classification  of 
patents  could  be  subjected  to  much 
wider  use.  If  patent  search  centers  are 
located  in  selected  places  throughout  the 
United  States,  businessmen,  engineers, 
scientists,  or  inventors  could  more  easily 
ascertain  what  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  in  effort.  Only 
a  relatively  few  researchers  in  this  coun- 
try can  tap  the  information  stores  in 
the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  on  a 
sustained  basis.  Some  cannot  use  it  at 
all  because  of  distance,  time,  and  cost 
barriers.  One  can  readily  see  how  this 
discourages  an  individual  who  is  short 
on  all  three  of  those  necessities  and  how 
a  worthwhile  invention  mipht  be  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

Chemists  and  engineers  who  know- 
how  to  u.se  the  official  search  files  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  who  take  advantage 
of  this  knowledge,  find  it  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  source  of  information 
and  stimulation.  Ninety-eight  percent 
of  the  putterers  and  basement  inventors 
have  never  had  a  single  look  at  the  end- 
less volumes  of  patents  which  would  help 
them  in  encouiaging  and  nurturing  a 
germ  of  an  idea  which  might  become  at 
fruition  a  major  instrument  in  our  kit 
of  tools  in  furthering  America's  indus- 
trial might  and  superiority. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Kucher,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  engineering  and  research  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  subject  in  a  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  Association  in  1958: 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  catch  up  with 
the  procession  than  to  know  the  patent  art. 
At  the  same  time,  the  study  of  an  art 
through  patente  provided  the  best  Incubator 
for  the  conception  of  new  and  improved 
ways  and  means. 


The  process  of  gaining  knowledge  in 
this  manner  involves  the  patient  search 
through  the  57.000  strands  of  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  official  classifica- 
tions. Searchers  report  this  is  a  highly 
useful  experience,  and  one  which  is  nec- 
essary in  the  process  of  organized  inven- 
tion. A.S  a  matter  of  praticality.  it  is  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  patent  system. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  oppor- 
timity  for  convenient  review  of  patents 
is  only  available  in  one  place  in  an  or- 
ganized  fashion   in   the   entire  country. 

As  the  system  now  operates,  an  in- 
ventor must  contact  an  attorney  in  his 
home  area,  who  then  contacts  an  attor- 
ney in  Washington,  who  then  assigns  or 
hires  a  person,  not  necessarily  skilled  in 
the  art,  to  make  a  search  of  possible  in- 
fringements or  for  other  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  inventor.  How  does  the 
first  or  second  attorney  qualify  to  act  as 
intermediary?  Merely  by  accident  of  lo- 
cation; not  necessarily  by  training  or  by 
Interest.  The  matter  of  additional  fees 
enters  the  picture,  and  might  make  in- 


novation too  restrictive  or  expensive  lor 
the  average  small  businessman  or  in- 
ventor. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commeice  has 
published  in  some  of  its  memoranda  in- 
formation which  is  useful  to  a  discus- 
sion involving  the  patent  system. 

The  classified  U.S.  patents  In  the  pub- 
lic search  room  of  the  Patent  Office  con- 
stitute the  most  detailed  library  of  ap- 
plied technology  found  anywhere  in  the 
world     They  provide  an  historical  rec- 
ord of  innovations  adopted  and  proposed 
in  every  branch  of  technology.    The  de- 
tail published  therein  is  not  found  i.i  an 
other  matter.     They  are  immeasurab' v 
valuable  to  the  engineer  or  scientist  who 
needs  to  begin  work  in  his  field  or  who 
should  keep  up  on  the  latest  develjp- 
ments.     This  may  be  done  in   random 
reading  or  in  systematically  pouring  over 
all   pertinent   material.     The   firsthand 
review  of  patents  in  necessary  to  inven- 
tors and  business  organizations  who  mav 
wish    to   promote   or   adopt   a    basic  or 
process  patent.    Of  necessity,  they  ma.-. 
make  use  of  the  Patent  Office's  Center 
Patents  cover  almost  the  total  ol  the 
important  creative  technical  thinking  of 
a  nation.    They  are  the  bank  of  though 
of  unfinished  and  finished  designs,  ihe 
approach  and  the  culmination  of  man's 
endeavor  to   build  a   better  mou.setrap 
For  every   patent   developed  and  mar- 
keted, twenty  times  as  much  knowledge 
is  tied  up  in  patents  filed  and  unused. 
Many   conditions   determine    the   ind  i.-; 
trial  success  of  a  filed  patent  besides  the 
brightness  of  the  idea.    Some  of  the  m  ■• 
important    inventions    came    too    early. 
The  needed  technical  links  were  still  not 
developed  and  ready  to  connect  thnt  in- 
vention to  another  development.    Soir." 
invcntionr,  did  not  find  a  market  bocau':? 
the    promoter   who    would    stick   it   o' 
could  not  be  found.    'Vision  is  the  neces- 
sary   condiment,    the    salt    and    pepper 
which  will  convert  ideas  into  products 
Other  ideas  may  have  been  better  than 
their  counterparts  then  in  use — but  pro- 
duction facilities  could  not  be  financrd 
or  found.     All  those  ideas  are  still  o'' 
file  and  still  awaiting  discovery  by  some- 
one with  a  new  twist. 

The  casual  observer  would  suggc  -.  th  U 
an  engineer  should  consult  his  textbooks 
or  look  at  present  industrial  designs 
But  only  a  few  typical  solution.s  are 
found  in  textbooks — which  are  notori- 
ously about  the  same — and  an  extreme'v 
small  amount  of  knowledge  reache.s  pub- 
lic scrutiny  through  indu.strial  ijroduc- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  patents  are  filed  num- 
berwi.se.  not  by  subclasses,  and  aie  kept 
in  some  22  libraries  in  the  countrj*.  They 
are  of  -some  value  as  a  reference  for  look- 
ing up  a  particular  patent — if  you  know 
what  the  patent  is  you  want  to  inspect — 
but  they  are  practically  valueless  for  the 
engineer  who  wants  to  discover  by  a 
quick  means  all  the  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  technical  elements  and  ele- 
ment groups  in  the  area  he  is  pursuing. 
In  order  to  discover  the  prior  art.  he 
needs  the  patents  filed  according  to  sub- 
classes— filed  according  to  elementary 
groups.  He  can.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
obtain  the  patent  numbers  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  from  the  Patent  Office  in 
some  3  or  4  weeks.  But  he  then  has  to 
look  through  some  several  hundred  vol- 
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umes  to  find  the  actual  patents  he  wants 
to  inspect.  This  process  may  take  weeks, 
and  even  months.  This  is  a  most  dis- 
couraging prospect  for  the  sophisticated 
inventor,  let  alone  the  rank  amateur. 

The  subclasses  are  the  most  important 
element  in  the  search  for  prior  art. 
These  are  the  textbooks  in  the  patent 
art.  They  show  the  historical  develop- 
ment, the  reasons  for  failure,  the  ways  to 
overcome  failure,  and  the  new  trends  in 
development.  To  the  skilled,  they  show 
untold  millions  of  technical  solutions  to 
the  problems  which  present  themselves 
everyday  to  the  developing  engineer. 
The  subclasses  can  give  more  informa- 
tion in  a  few  hours  than  can  be  obtained 
by  any  other  means  in  a  period  of  years. 
The  interesting  aspect  of  this  entire 
process  is  that  of  rediscovering  older  in- 
novations, still  on  file,  which  are  dug  out 
again,  reapplied,  and  found  to  be  the 
catalyst  which  makes  the  entire  new  idea 
an  efficacious  one.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  power-driven  machinegim  when 
the  self-powered  type  reached  the  end  of 
its  development  possibihties. 

When  one  realizes  that  every  small 
item  in  the  complex  machinerj-  of  a  car 
or  an  airplane  or  a  machinegun  is  de- 
veloped and  usually  patented,  one  begins 
to  understand  the  magmtude  and  the 
scope  of  the  millions  of  ideas  needed  to 
develop  the  whole  of  any  product.  The 
general  classes  like  the  clutch,  the  ratch- 
et, buffers,  methods  of  avoiding  rebound, 
fastening  methods;  these  are  changeable 
and  interchangeable,  all  making  for  dif- 
ferent and  more  valuable  designs. 
Changing  of  one  of  these  elements  for 
another,  the  freedom  to  adapt  and  adopt 
from  the  books  of  knowledge,  yield  the 
new  and  more  improved  model  which  be- 
comes the  byword  of  the  Industry. 

The  patent  is  a  tool  for  production, 
and  should  be  implemented  as  such.  In 
the  cases  of  manufacturers  who  keep  col- 
lections of  patents  pertinent  to  their 
field,  their  patent  counsels  are  trying  to 
protect  their  vested  interest  in  a  design. 
They  are  only  looking  to  see  whether 
their  engineers  have  produced  an  inno- 
vation which  would  involve  protected  or 
protectable  ideas.  Thus,  they  are  taking 
a  position  of  defense,  and  are  not  using 
the  patent  for  a  tool  of  production. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
thorough  search  will  oftentimes  prevent 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  spent  In 
developing  a  new  process,  only  to  find  out 
months  or  a  year  later  that  prior  art 
found  in  the  Patent  Search  Office  reveals 
that  someone  was  years  ahead  and  the 
idea  is  not  a  new  one. 

The  West  is  involved  in  an  industrial 
power  struggle— not  any  the  less  impor- 
tant as  the  struggle  for  men's  minds. 
Long  after  we  resolve  our  political  dif- 
ferences, the  leader  of  the  free  world 
will  have  to  be  the  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic leader,  too.  The  East  realizes  this. 
They  are  graduating  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  great  numbers.  I  hesitate  to 
mention  the  vast,  untapped  reservoir  of 
talent  now  being  developed  by  the  zealots 
of  the  Far  East.  We  must  make  up  in 
efficiency  what  we  will  always  lack  in 
mass  numbers  of  raw  talent.  Even  if  It 
i^kI"^  that  we  spend  billions  for  research 
laboratories  and  billions  for  production, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  minute  details 
Which  are  necessary  to  the  development 


engineer,  the  innovator,  and  the  base- 
ment inventor. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  secm-ity  alone, 
other  locations  would  have  complete  and 
duplicate  working  files  for  safekeeping 
purposes.  During  World  War  II  the  Ger- 
mans reahzed  their  danger  and  kept  com- 
plete lists  of  everj'thing  in  the  search 
files  in  undergroimd  bunkers.  After  the 
war  these  lists  were  used  in  reconstitut- 
ing the  German  Patent  Office  and  they 
have  been  reportedly  useful  to  engineers 
and  scientists,  historians  of  technology, 
and  searchers. 

Several  years  ago  when  this  Idea  was 
first  proposed  it  was  largely  on  the  basis 
of  making  actual  patent  copies  and  filing 
them  in  separate  locations  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  more  than 
3  million  U.S.  patents  on  file  right  now. 
The  classified  system  includes  a  large 
number  of  cross  references  so  that  a  total 
of  approximately  7  million  copies  would 
actually  be  involved. 

The  present  price  set  by  statute  is  50 
cents  per  copy,  so  this  would  have  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  $3^2  million  for 
the  copies  alone.  Necessary  filing  cases 
in  addition  would  have  made  the  cost 
prohibitive.  Thus  from  1959  imtil  now. 
little  has  been  done  about  establishing 
search  centers. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  micro- 
filming, both  the  cost  of  copies  and  the 
space  and  filing  requirements  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Nowadays  a  full  set  of 
cards  for  the  classified  system  of  patents, 
including  cross  references,  would  cost 
approximately  $200,000 — a  vast  differ- 
ence. Necessary  viewers  and  filing  cabi- 
nets might  bring  the  cost  up  to  as  much 
as  $350,000.  This  is  about  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  actual  patent  copies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  price  is  small  compared  with 
the  value  derived. 

I  cannot  recommend  setting  up  more 
than  two  or  three  centers  within  the 
next  5  years.  A  center  in  the  Midwest, 
near  Chicago,  one  in  the  Par  West — San 
Francisco,  or  thereabouts — would  be 
sufficient  for  the  time  being.  Later,  if 
proved  necessary,  another  could  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Southwest  and/or  the 
Southeast. 

Mr.  President,  search  centers  contain- 
ing all  of  our  patent  hterature  in  fully 
classified  form  would  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  the  forgotten  small  business- 
man. Information  secured  in  such  pat- 
ent search  centers  could  accelerate  new- 
inventions  or  discoveries  and  stimulate 
new  research  ideas  and  investments,  thus 
contributing  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  many  areas  of  the  country. 

To  that  end,  I  am  introducing  a  bill, 
"To  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  compile,  publish, 
and  disseminate  certain  information  re- 
lating to  patents,"  which  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  thereof  be  published  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1377)  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
to  compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  cer- 
tain information  relating  to  patents,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 


read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1377 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sencte  a-nd  Honse 
of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  11  of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  ,  1 1  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (ci  thereof,  and 
(2  I  inserting  therein,  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a),  the  following  new  subsection. 

"lb)  The  Commissioner  may  (li  establish 
public  facilities  lor  the  searching  of  patent 
materials,  i2i  establish  a  public  information 
service  for  the  dissemination  to  the  public 
of  information  concerning  patents,  and  (3) 
from  time  to  time  disseminate  or  provide  for 
the  dissemination  to  the  public  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  technological  and  other  infor- 
mation available  to  or  within  the  Patent 
Office  the  publication  of  which  in  his  judg- 
ment would  encourage  innovation  and  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  useful  arts.  Such  dis- 
semination may  be  made  throueh  the  issu- 
ance of  periodical  or  other  publications,  the 
preparation  and  display  of  exhibits,  or  such 
other  means  as  he  may  coiasider  appropriate." 
ibi  Subsection  (ci  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  therein,  immediately 
after  the  words  "Eubsection  lai"  the  words 
"or  authorized  by  subsection   (b)". 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Sections  12  and  13  of  such  title 
are  amended  by  inserting  therein,  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "patents-  where  it  ap- 
pears in  each  such  section,  the  words  "and 
copies  of  publications  of  the  Patent  OfiBce 
concerning  patents'-. 

ib(  Section  13  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  the 
■words  "section  41iai9--,  the  words  "or  under 
section  41ibi  -'. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prescribe  uniform  administrative 
procedures  for  the  more  than  93  admin- 
istrative agencies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  These  agencies, 
some  of  which  are  under  the  supernsion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  others  of  which  are 
independent,  exercise  control  over  vital 
aspects  of  the  lives  of  people  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  right  to  earn 
a  living — for  example,  by  practicing 
medicine,  or  driving  a  taxicab,  or  bar- 
bering — is  controlled  by  administrative 
agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  right  to  build  on  one's  owti  property 
is  controlled  by  administrative  agencies, 
such  as  the  Zoning  Commission.  The 
right  to  drive  an  automobile  is  con- 
trolled by  administrative  agencies. 

But  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
various  agencies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  bewilderingly  unclear.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia last  year  found,  for  example, 
that  14  of  the  22  boards  and  commis- 
sions under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Occupations  and  Pro- 
fession "had  no  procedural  rules  at  all." 
How-  can  a  citizen  protect  his  rights  be- 
fore an  administrative  agency  if  there 
are  no  clear  and  regular  procedures  to 
present  his  case?  The  committee  also 
heard  testimony  that,  of  the  agencies 
which  do  publish  rules,  many  "contain 
little  or  no  exposition  of  one's  rights,  few- 
procedural  details,  inadequate  references 
to  the  availability  and  types  of  hearings, 
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no  hint  as  to  appellate  review,  vague  or 
incomplete  statements  as  to  applicable 
standards,  £ind  no  references  to  statu- 
tory citations." 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  cor- 
rect this  situation.  It  has  three  major 
purposes,  as  was  set  out  in  the  favorable 
House  committee  report  last  year: 

First.  It  provides  for  the  compilation  and 
publication  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
register  of  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are  currently  In  effect.  In 
addition.  It  would  require  that  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  any  rule,  or  the  amendment  or 
repeal  of  any  rule,  a  notice  of  such  Intended 
action  must  be  published  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Register.  The  blU  thus  would 
afford  Interested  persons  the  opportunity  to 
submit  data  or  facts  on  proposed  rules  or 
changes  in  administrative  rules  before  final 
action  is  taken  by  the  agency. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  provide  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing  for 
all  parties  in  "contested  cases,"  as  specifi- 
cally defined  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  to 
require  that  a  transcript  of  the  record  be 
kept  in  all  such  cases.  In  addition,  the  blU 
would  minimize  the  possibilities  of  an 
agency  relying  on  information  dehors  the 
record  in  reaching  a  decision  In  a  contested 
case.  While  the  bill  is  not  as  explicit  as  the 
Federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in  cur- 
tailing opportunities  for  ex  parte  consulta- 
tions, it  should  suffice  until  trial  and  error 
shows  that  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  third  Important  general  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  for  a  uniform  means, 
whereby  the  final  determination  of  any 
agency,  other  than  certain  rules  or  decisions 
expressly  excepted  by  other  provisions  of  the 
act,  may  be  reviewed  In  court  In  accordance 
■with  traditional  standards,  as  enunciated 
In  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Federal  courts 
of  appeal,  controlling  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  action. 

The  need  for  uniform  administrative 
procedures  as  a  basic  safeguard  of  fair, 
even-handed  administrative  justice  has 
long  been  acknowledged  In  this  country. 
The  passage  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1946,  applicable  to  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  followed  by  promulgation 
of  a  Model  Act  for  State  Administrative 
Procedures  which,  to  date  has  been 
adopted  in  25  States.  Adoption  of  a 
clear,  uniform  code  of  administrative 
procedures  is,  in  my  view,  an  essential 
step  in  strengthening  State  and  local 
government  by  insuring  every  citizen 
equal  opportunity  to  protect  his  rights 
in  dealing  with  those  governments. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  last  Congress.  There 
was,  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  for 
hearings  to  be  held  in  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee.  The  bill  has  received 
the  strong  support  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association,  and  essen- 
tially is  the  product  of  many  years'  work 
by  the  Administrative  Law  Section  of  the 
Association.  The  bill  has  also  been  sup- 
ported by  the  District  of  Columbia  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  I  believe  that  passage  of  this 
bill  is  essential  to  insure  administrative 
justice  to  all  citizens  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  AS.  1379)  to  prescribe  admin- 
istrative procedures  for  the  District  of 
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Columbia  government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


REFUND  OF  DUTY  PAID  ON  A  PER- 
KIN-ELMER  AUTOMATIC  DIGITAL 
POLARIMETER 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
designed  to  refund  the  duty  paid  by 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  on  a  Perkin-Elmer  automatic  dig- 
ital polarimeter.  The  polarimeter,  pur- 
chased by  the  college  for  educational  and 
research  purposes,  was  imported  from 
West  Germany  because  no  Instrument 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  its 
scientific  equivalent. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Im- 
portation Act  of  1966  was  passed  to  per- 
mit similar  instruments  to  enter  free  of 
duty.  That  legislation,  however.  Is  in- 
applicable to  the  polarimeter  Imported 
by  Mount  Holyoke  because  the  transac- 
tions surrounding  Its  purchase  took  place 
just  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  that 
act. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  is  important — as  important  as  guar- 
anteeing our  students  the  best  possible 
educational  facilities.  I  urge  its  passage. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1380)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  Perkin-Elmer  auto- 
matic digital  polarimeter  with  acces- 
sories for  the  use  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


wipe  It  out.    Passage  of  this  biU  would  be 
one,  albeit  small,  step. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1381)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  gas-liquid  chromato- 
graph  mass  spectrometer  with  acces- 
sories for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 


REFUND  OF  DUTY  PAID  ON  IMPOR- 
TATION OF  A  GAS-LIQUID  CHRO- 
MATOGRAPH  MASS  SPECTROME- 
TER 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  introducing,  today,  a  bill 
to  secure  the  refund  of  any  duty  paid  on 
the  importation  of  a  gas-liquid  chro- 
matograph  mass  spectrometer.  The  re- 
fund would  be  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  would  enable  it  to  devote  the  amount 
of  the  refund  to  further  research  into 
the  causes  and  cure  of  cancer. 

The  instrument  would.  If  purchased 
today,  enter  free  of  duty  under  the  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Im- 
portation Act  of  1966.  But  because  the 
transactions  involving  the  purchase  and 
importation  of  the  mass  spectrometer  oc- 
cuned  just  before  the  efifective  date  of 
that  act,  the  duty  is  required  to  be  paid. 
This  spectrometer  represents  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  in  the  study  of 
steroid  hormones:  how  they  are  formed, 
transported,  and  degraded  in  normal  In- 
dividuals and  in  cancer  patients.  It  Is 
the  only  one  manufactured  which  has 
been  field  tested,  having  been  used  at  the 
KaroUnska  Institute  in  Stockholm  for  2 
yeais. 

Cancer,  Mr.  President,  is  a  cruel  dis- 
ease.   We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  civil  service 
retirement  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  transfer  of 
retirement  credits  between  civil  service 
retirement  and  social  security,  and  to 
provide  a  minimum  total  Federal  annuity 
for  retired  employees. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  our  Committee  on 
Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  will  con- 
sider during  the  90th  Congress.  It  em- 
bodies recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems  and  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
administration,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system 
was  designed  to  protect  the  career  em- 
ployee by  providing  an  annuity  based 
on  average  salary  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. For  the  short-term  employee,  the 
man  with  fewer  than  15  years,  for  in- 
stance, the  benefits  are  small.  Eligibil- 
ity for  an  annuity  or  for  protection  of 
one's  wife  and  children  does  not  vest  un- 
til the  employee  has  5  years'  service. 
Tragically,  some  employees  die  before 
attaining  5  years'  service  and  their 
families  are  left  without  any  financial 
protection.  All  of  us  have  received  let- 
ters from  the  survivors  of  employees 
who  died  with  three  or  four,  or  some- 
times almost  5  years'  service,  whose  only 
compensation  from  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem was  a  refund  of  the  employee's  con- 
tributions to  the  program. 

This  legislation  would  end  that  hard- 
ship. It  will  provide  for  disability  and 
survivor  protection  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployee completes  18  months'  service- 
identical  to  protection  under  the  social 
security  system.  It  will  do  this  by  per- 
mitting a  transfer  of  retirement  credits 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
to  the  social  security  system.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  survivors  of  an  employee 
will  receive  a  social  security  check  just  as 
If  the  employee  had  been  covered  by  so- 
cial security  all  the  time.  The  amount 
of  benefit  will  be  determined  under  so- 
cial security  law,  and  reimbursement  will 
be  made  for  such  benefits  paid  by  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  to  the  social  security 
system. 

The  postal  letter  carrier  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  who  has  4  years'  postal 
service  is  not  now  eligible  for  civil  serv- 
ice protection  if  he  dies,  but  under  this 
bill  his  wife  will  receive  a  monthly  check 
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for  herself  and  both  children  until  they 
reach  age  18,  or  22  if  they  are  in  school. 
The  difference  for  the  postal  carrier's 
family  will  be  the  difference  between  a 
refund  of  his  contributions — a  thousand 
dollars  or  so — and  a  monthly  check  of 
more  than  $300.  That  is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence. 

This  will  be  a  landmark  improvement 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  system.  It 
will  provide  the  protection  now  lacking 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  program. 
It  will  also  provide  protection  for  the 
short-term  employee  who  serves  the  Gov- 
ernment, sometimes  at  a  personal  finan- 
cial sacrifice,  and  does  not  remain  5 
years. 

The  second  feature  of  this  proposal  is 
a  guaranteed  annuity  for  retiring  civil 
service  employees.  This  will  guarantee 
each  retiree  that  his  combined  civil  serv- 
ice annuity  and  social  security  check,  if 
any.  will  at  least  be  as  much  as  if  his 
entire  Federal  service  had  been  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  will  benefit  the 
very  lowest  paid  employees  who  need 
help  the  most.  It  will  treat  them  at  least 
as  well  as  If  they  had  been  working  in 
private  industry,  which  is  certainly  a  fair 
and  equitable  policy  for  the  Government 
to  adopt  for  its  career  employees. 

Hearings  on  this  proposal  have  begun 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  In- 
tend for  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  to  hold  public  hearings 
and  give  this  matter  very  thoughtful 
consideration.  It  Is  a  major  amendment 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  per- 
haps the  most  significant  since  the  act 
was  passed  in  1920.  It  is  a  major  de- 
parture from  previous  policy,  but  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  progressive  modernization  of 


Federal  retirement  systems  which  will 
improve  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  recruit  effectively  from 
private  industry.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  organizations,  without 
requiring  those  who  come  into  the  Fed- 
eral service  to  give  up  their  currently 
Insured  status  under  the  social  security 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
message  to  the  Vice  President  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1383)  to  amend  subchap- 
ter irr  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1383 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
8331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)    by  amending  paragraph   (8)    to  read: 
"(8)    'lump-sum  credit'  means  the   unre- 
funded  amount  consisting  of — 

"(A)    retirement  deductions  made  from  the 
basic  pay  of  an  employee  or  member;    plus 
"(B)    amounts  deposited  by  an  employee 
or  member  covering  earlier  services;   less" 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  section  8342  (a) 
or  (d)  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
who  after  1967  is  separated  from  service, 
transferred  to  a  position  in  which  he  does 
not  continue  subject  to  this  subchapter,  or 
dies,  the  tax  equivalent;   plus 


"(D)  interest  thereon  at  4  p>er  centum  a 
year  to  December  31.  1947.  and  3  per  centum 
a  year  thereafter  compounded  annually  to 
December  31,  1956.  or.  in  the  case  of  an'em- 
ployee  or  member  separated  from  the  service 
or  transferred  to  a  position  in  which  he  does 
not  continue  subject  to  this  subchapter  be- 
fore he  has  completed  five  years  of  civilian 
service,  to  the  date  of  the  separation  or 
transfer; 

but  does  not  include  interest — 

"(i)  if  the  service  covered  thereby  aggre- 
gates one  year  or  less;  or 

■■(ii)  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  month  In 
the  total  service;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
in  place  thereof,  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs  after  paragraph    (16): 

"(17)  'tax  equivalent'  means  an  amount 
equal  to  the  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  (but  which  have  not  been  paid) 
under  section  3101  of  title  26,  with  respect 
to  service  after  June  30.  1966,  in  which  the 
employee  was  subject  to  this  subchapter  or 
an  earlier  corresponding  statute,  if  the  basic 
pay  received  by  him  for  that  sen-ice  had  at 
the  time  constituted  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  7  of  title  42.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  'service'  does  not  include  ( A )  any 
period  of  service  that  terminated  before  the 
second  month  following  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  or  (Bi  service  per- 
formed by  an  alien  outside  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa;  and 

"(18)  'minimum  annuity  base'  means  the 
greater  of  (A)  $48  times  full  vears  of  service 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  or  (B)  the  amount 
In  column  II  on  the  line  on  which  in  column 
I  of  the  following  table  appears  the  average 
pay  of  the  employee : 


'Table  for  determining  minimum  annuUxj  base  and  family  ma 


ximum 


(Average  pay) 


U  an  employee's  average  pay  (as  deter- 
mined under  par.  (4)  of  this  subsection) 


At  least- 


Si.  17fi 

1,200 

1,224 

],236 

l,26fl 

1,284 

1,296 

1,320 

1,368 

1,428 

1,476 

1,536 

1,&96 

1,644 

1,704 

1,764 

1,812 

1,872 

1,932 

1,980 

2,040 

2.100 

2,148 

2, '208 

2,208 

2,3-28 

2,378 

2,436 

2,496 

2,544 

2,604 

2,664 

2.712 

2,772 

2,832 

2.880 


But  less  than — 


II 

(Minimum 
annuity  base) 


The  amount 

referred  to  In  this 

paragraph  is— 


$1, 176 
1,200 
1,224 
1,236 
1,260 
1,284 
1,296 
1.320 
1,368 
1,428 
1,476 
1,536 
1,596 
1,644 
1,704 
1,764 
1,812 
1,872 
1,932 
1,980 
2,040 
2,100 
2,148 
2,208 
2,268 
2,328 
2.376 
2,436 
2,496 
2,544 
2,604 
2,664 
2,712 
2,772 
2,832 
2,860 


$840 
864 
876 
888 
900 
912 
936 
948 
960 
972 
996 
1,008 
1,020 
1,032 
1,044 
1,068 
l.OBO 
1,092 
1,104 
1,128 
1,140 
1,152 
1,164 
1,188 
1,200 
1,212 
1.224 
1,238 
1,260 
1,272 
1,284 
1.296 
1,320 
1,332 
1,344 
1,3M 
l.»0 


III 

(Family  maximum) 


And  the  amount 

referred  to  In  see. 

8339(0)  Is— 


(Average  pay) 


If  an  employee's  average  pay  (as  deter- 
mined under  par.  (4)  of  this  sutjsectioii) 
is — 


(Minimum 
annuity  base) 


UI 

(Family  maxiniu;n) 


Jl,260 
1.'284 
1,308 
1,332 
1,344 
1,380 
1,404 
1,416 
1.440 
1,464 
1,488 
1,512 
1,636 
l.fAS 
1,672 
1,596 
1,620 
1,644 
1,668 
1,692 
1,704 
1,728 
1,752 
1,776 
1,800 
1,848 
1,896 
1,944 
1,992 
2,028 
2,076 
2,124 
2,160 
2,208 
2,266 
2,202 
2,340 


At  least— 


The  amount 

referred  to  m  tliis 

paragraph  is— 


But  less  than— 


$2,940 
3,000 
3,048 
3,108 
3,168 
3,216 
3,276 
3,336 
3,384 
3,444 
3,504 
3,552 
3,612 
3,672 
3,720 
3,780 
3.840 
3,888 
3,948 
4.008 
4,066 
4,116 
4,176 
4,224 
4,284 
4.344 
4,392 
4,452 
4,612 
4,560 
4,620 
4,680 
4,728 
4,788 
4,848 
4,80« 
4,068 


$3,000 
3.048 
3.108 
3.168 
3.  216 
3.  276 
3,336 
3,384 
3.444 
3.504 
3,  552 
3,612 
3,672 
3,720 
3,780 
3.840 
3,888 
3,948 
4,008 
4,050 
4,116 
4,176 
4,224 
4,284 
4,344 
4,392 
4,452 
4,512 
4,560 
4,620 
4,680 
4,728 
4,788 
4,848 
4,896 
4,956 
6,016 


$1,392 
1,404 
1,416 
1,428 
1.  452 
1,464 
1,476 
1,48S 
1,  512 
1,  524 
1,.«6 
1.548 
1,572 
1.S84 
1,596 
1,608 
1,620 
1,644 
1,656 
1,668 
1,680 
1.704 
1,716 
1,728 
1.740 
1.  7ti4 
1,776 
1,  7SS 
1,800 
1.  8'24 
1,836 
1.848 
1,800 
1,872 
1,896 
1,90S 
1,920 


And  the  amount 

referred  to  in  sec 

8339(0)  is— 


$■2,388 
2,424 
2.  472 

2,  520 
2,, SOS 
2.616 

2.  7(X) 
2,748 

2,  790 
2.832 
2,880 
2.928 
2,964 

3,  012 
3.060 
3,096 
3.144 
3.192 
3.  24(1 
3,288 
3,336 
3.  372 
3.420 
3.468 
3.  .VX 
3.552 
3,600 
3,636 
3,684 
3,732 
3,768 
3,816 
3,864 
3,612 
3.960 
4,00s 
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(AreragB  pay) 


If  an  emi>Iovi<c'3  a»era|fe  pay  (as  deter- 
mined under  par.  (4)  of  this  subsection) 


At  least- 


But  less  than— 


i.\  lUfi 

$5,064 

S.IMH 

6.  124 

5.  1J4 

6,184 

fi.  lK-4 

5.  244 

S. -'44 

a.  -.w 

fi.  Mi 

5,353 

.-..  Mi 

5,412 

Ml  2 

5,  ItiO 

\  4ti<l 

.'i,  520 

fi,  .'.J<) 

.1.  580 

5.  >VsiJ 

5.  e>28 

S.  rt-'S 

5.  W8 

fi.  WJi 

5.  748 

fi,  74« 

6.7«t) 

fi.Tyfl 

5,856 

5,  !«.») 

5,»l« 

.fi,91« 

S,9«>4 

ft,9fi4 

6, 024 

6,(124 

6,084 

6,0m 

6,132 

6, 132 

6,1U2 

6,192 

6,  2.52 

6,  3.12 

6.300 

6,300 

6. 3(>0 

6,3tiU 

6.  420 

6,420 

6.4<i8 

6,468 

6,528 

e,.';28 

6,  ,588 

6,,WM 

6.624 

6,  til'4 

6.  672 

8,672 

6.720 

6.7.>0 

6,756 

«,7."M 

6.804 

6.804 

6.  H40 

6,840 

B,8S8 

6.888 

6,»24 

8,»24 

6.  <.)r2 

6.g72 

7.0U8 

7,0(18 

7.056 

7,056 

7,104 

7,104 

7.140 

7,140 

7,188 

7,  IS8 

7,224 

7,  2-J4 

7,  272 

7.  272 

7.308 

7.308 

7.356 

7,3.Vi 

7,404 

7.404 

7.440 

7,  440 

7.488 

7,488 

7.  524 

7,  524 

7,  572 

7,572 

7.608 

7,608 

7.656 

7.6fi6 

7.7(4 

7.704 

7,740 

7,740 

7.  78H 

7,788 

7. 824 

7,824 

7,S72 

7, 872 

7.  WW 

7,908 

7.  tt.'-.rt 

7, 956 

7,  y«2 

7,tf92 

H,  040 

u 

(Minimum 
annuity  base) 


ru 

(Family  mailmum) 


The  ftnnunt 

referred  to  In  this 

paragmph  ta- 


ll. M2 
1,!M4 
l,«oO 

1.  (ISO 
1.WU2 
AOIH 

2.  (J  16 
2.  'r.'S 
2.  (MO 
2.052 
2.  07ii 
2.  ()h8 
2.100 
2,112 
2,124 
2.136 
2,148 
2,172 
2,  IH4 
2,  106 
2,  208 
2,220 
2,2,12 
2.  2.56 
2,208 
2.  280 
2,  '292 
2,  .104 
2.316 
2.3'28 
2.340 
2,  3,52 
2.  .364 
2. 376 
2,;t8N 
2,  4(J0 
2.412 
2,424 
2,436 
2.448 
2,460 
2,  472 
2,  4H4 
2.406 
2,508 
2,520 
2,532 
2,544 
2,  .5,56 
2.  .568 
2,  580 
2,582 
2,  fi<t4 
2,616 
2.028 
2.  640 
2,652 
2.664 
2,676 
2, 1188 
2,  700 
2.712 


And  the  amount 
referred  to  In  sec 

8.33«loJ  Is— 


$4,  044 
4.1W2 
4.  140 
1K8 
224 


,320 

,:m4 

,:i<i8 
.  .IW 

.4m 

4,428 
4.  4.'.2 
4,476 
4.  .5*10 
4,  524 
4.  5;)fl 
4,  .'lOO 
4,  .'.K4 
4.608 
4.  (.32 
4.656 
4,680 
4,704 
4.  7-2X 
4.740 
4,  7()4 
4.788 
4.  800 
4,824 
4,848 
4,  HfiO 
4.h72 

4.  8y« 
4,UOi 
4,«20 
4,t>44 
4,8,56 
4,880 
4.i«2 

5.  niti 
5.  H.'8 
5,  (MO 
5.  064 
5,076 
5.100 
5.112 
5.  i;i6 
.5.  1 48 
.5.  IIJO 
5.  184 
5,186 
5.  220 
5. '232 
5.  286 
5.  2Ci8 
5,280 

5,  ;io4 

6.316 
fi.  3*1 
5,352 
5.376 


(Arerage  pay) 


1/  an  employee'!  average  pay  fus  deter 
mined  under  par.  (4)  of  this  subst'ct 


Is- 


ion) 


At  leiVit— 


$8.  (40 

H.0H8 
8,  124 

8.  172 

H.  .tW 

8. 25<\ 
8.  -282 
8,  .S40 
8,  3.S8 
8.  4J4 
8,472 
8,  52(( 
8.  5«S 
8.604 

8.  (152 
8,700 
8,748 
8,786 
8.832 
8,880 
8,8-28 
8,978 

9,  (i|2 
9.060 
9.  1(J8 
9.156 
9,  204 
9.240 
8,-288 
9.336 
9.384 
9.  432 
9.  4<i8 
9,  516 
9.564 
9,612 
9.660 
0.606 
9,744 
9.  782 
9,840 
8.888 
9.  824 
9.  972 

10.  0-20 
10.068 
10.116 
10.  152 
10.200 
10.248 
10,296 
10,344 
10,380 
10,  428 
10,  476 
10,  ,524 
10,572 
10,608 
10.  6.56 
10.  7(t4 
10,  752 
10,800 


But  less  than — 


n 

(Minimum 
annuity  base) 


The  amount 
referred  to  in  this 

paragraph  is— 


Sec.  2.  Section  8332  of  Utle  5,  United  Stetea 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  the  ca.se  of  an  employee  who  after 
1967  is  separated  from  the  service  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  position  In  which  he  does  not 
continue  subject  to  this  subchapter.  If,  at 
the  time  he  or  any  of  his  survivors  makes 
timely  application  for  monthly  benefits  or  a 
lump-sum  death  payment  under  subchapter 
11  of  chapter  7  of  title  42  on  the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self-employment  Income,  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  survivors  Is  entitled  to  im- 
mediate or  deferred  annuity  under  this  sub- 
chapter on  the  basis  of  his  Goverrunent  serv- 
ice, that  service  after  June  30.  1966.  may  not 
thereafter  be  considered  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subchapter.  On  requests  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  connection  with  any  determination  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  7  of  title  42,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  furnish  a 
record  of  civilian  service  after  June  30,  1966, 
In  which  an  employee  was  subject  to  this 
subchapter  or  an  earlier  corresponding  stat- 
ute,   and    ttie   basic   pay   attaching   to   tliat 


$8,088 
8.124 
8.  172 
8,  208 
8.  256 
8.  ■jy2 
8.340 
8.388 
8.  424 
8,472 
8,520 
8.  ,568 
8.604 
8.6.52 

8,  7ilO 
8.748 
8.796 
8.832 
8.880 
8,928 
8,976 
9,012 
9.060 
8,108 
9, 1.56 

9,  -204 
9.240 
9, '288 
9.  3;»8 
9,384 
9,  4;J2 
9.468 
9.516 
9.  .504 
9.  612 
9.660 
9,696 
9,744 
9,792 
9.840 
9,888 
fl.  9-24 
9,  972 

10.0-20 
10,068 
10,116 
10,152 
10,200 
10,248 
10,296 
10,344 
10.380 
10,428 
10.  476 
10,  524 
10,572 
10,608 
10,  f,.5fi 
10.  7(H 
10,  752 
10,800 


»2,  7-24 
2,736 
2.748 
•2,760 

2,'  784 

2,786 

■2,808 

2,  820 

2,83-2 

2,844 

2,8,56 

2,868 

•2.880 

2,892 

2.904 

2,916 

2,928 

2,940 

2.952 

2.964 

2,979 

2.988 

3.  UUO 

3.012 

3.024 

3.036 

3,048 

3,060 

3,072 

3.084 

3,09« 

3,108 

3. 120 

3,132 

3.144 

3,156 

3,168 

3,180 

3,192 

3.204 

3,216 

3,228 

8,240 

3,252 

3.264 

3.276 

3,288 

3,300 

3,312 

3,  324 

3.336 

3,348 

3,360 

3,372 

3.384 

3.396 

3,408 

3,420 

3.  432 

3.444 

3,456 


m 

(Family  maximum) 


And  the  amount 
referred  to  in  sec 

8339(0)  Is- 


»5,388 
5.400 
6.424 
5,436 
.5,  im 

5,  472 

6.  486 
5,  508 

5,  520 
6,544 
8,  5t)8 
8,  .V>0 

6,  592 
5,619 
5,640 
6,&'i2 
6,676 
6.»J88 
6,  712 
6,  7-24 
6,748 
5,760 
6,784 
5,796 
6,  R-20 
6.  83-2 
5,856 

5,  sr,8 
fi,  892 
6,8(H 
6,928 
8,940 
8.964 
6.976 
6,000 
6,024 
8.036 
6,048 
6,072 
6.096 

6.  I(« 
6.120 
6,144 
6.  l(-« 
6,  ISO 
6.2**4 

6. 2i;i 

6,240 
6,  252 
6,  276 
6.288 
6. 318 
6.324 
8,348 
6,360 
6,.-»84 
6,396 
6,420 
6,  4.32 
6.4.56 
6,480 
6,480" 


service,  and  shall  certify  whether  the  sepa- 
rated or  transferred  employee  or  any  of  hla 
survivors  Is  entitled  to  Immediate  or  deferred 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  on  the  basis 
of  that  service." 

Sec.  3.  Section  839  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  If  after  1967  an  employee  retires  un- 
der section  8336  or  8337  of  this  title,  his  an- 
nuity is  at  least  the  smallest  of — 

"( 1 )  the  minimum  annuity  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  8331(18)  of  this  title); 

"(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  increase  to  the 
minimum  annuity  base  the  product  of  twelve 
times  any  monthly  benefit  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  7  of  title  42  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled or  would  be  entitled  on  proper  ap- 
plication;  or 

"(3)   80  per  centum  of  the  average  pay. 
This    subsection    does    not    apply — 

"(A)  for  any  month  before  the  month  In 
which  an  employee  retired  under  section 
8338  becomes  slxty-flve  years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  to  service  performed  by  an  alien  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth 


of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
America  Samoa. 

"(m)  If  after  1967  an  employee  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  civilian  serv- 
ice, or  an  employee  who  retired  after  1967 
under  section  8336  or  8337  of  this  title  dies, 
the  annuity  granted  to  the  widow  or  depend- 
ent widower  under  section  8341(d)  of  this 
title  or  to  the  surviving  spouse  under  sec- 
tion 8341  (b)  of  this  title  Is  at  least  the  small- 
est of — 

"(I)  75  per  centum  of  the  minimum  an- 
nuity base  for  any  month  before  the  month 
in  which  the  survivor  becomes  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  and  82^4  per  centum  of  the 
minimum  annuity  base  for  any  month  there- 
after; 

"(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  Increase  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  the  minimum  an- 
nuity base  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  the  product  of  twelve  times  any 
monthly  benefit  under  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 7  of  tlUe  42  to  which  the  survivor  Is  en- 
titled or  would  be  entitled  on  proper  applica- 
tion; or 

"(3)  80  per  centum  of  the  average  pay. 


This  subsection  does  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  a  surviving  spouse  under  section 
8341(b)  of  this  title  when  the  retired  em- 
ployee did  not  elect  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity or  elected  one  based  on  less  than  the 
full  amount  of  his  annuity; 

'•(B)  the  annuity  of  a  widow,  dependent 
widower,  or  surviving  spouse  for  any  month 
before  the  month  in  which  he  or  she  becomes 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  unless  for  any  such 
month  an  annuity  is  payable  under  section 
8341(e)  of  this  title  to  at  least  one  child 
of  the  employee  who  is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  is  incapable  of  self-support  because 
of  physical  or  mental  disability  incurred  be- 
fore age  eighteen;  or 

"(C)  service  performed  by  an  alien  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

"(n)  If  after  1967  an  employee  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  civilian 
service,  or  an  employee  who  retired  after 
1967  under  section  8336  or  8337  of  this  title 
dies,  the  annuity  granted  to  each  surviving 
child  under  section  8341(e)  of  this  title  is 
at  least  the  smallest  of — 

"(1)  75  per  centum  of  the  minimum  an- 
nuity base; 

"(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  increase  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  minimum  annuity  base 
the  product  of  twelve  times  any  monthly 
benefit  under  subchapter  11  of  chapter  7  of 
title  42  to  which  the  child  is  entitled  or 
would  be  entitled  on  proper  application; 
or 

"(3)  80  per  centum  of  the  average  pay. 
This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  service 
performed  by  an  alien  outside  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(o)  When  the  total  of  annuities  other- 
wise payable  to  all  survivors  of  an  employee 
or  a  retired  employee  Is  greater  than — 

"(1)  the  amount  app>earing  in  column  HI 
of  the  table  in  section  8331(18)  of  this  title 
on  the  line  on  which  appears  In  column  II 
the  lowest  amount  which  Is  at  least  equal  to 
his  minimum  annuity  base;  less 

"(2)  the  product  of  twelve  times  the  sum 
of  all  monthly  lienefits  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  7  of  title  42  to  whlcto  all  the  sur- 
vivors are  entitled  or  would  be  entitled  on 
proper  application; 

the  total  of  annuities  computed  under  sub- 
sections (m)  and  (n)  of  this  section  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  items  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  each  annuity 
is  reduced  proportionately.  However,  this 
subsection  does  not  reduce  the  annuity  of 
a  survivor  computed  without  regard  to  sub- 
sections (m)  and  (n)  of  this  section.  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  service  per- 
fCH-med  by  an  alien  outside  the  United  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Monroney 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Crvn,  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  March  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Htibert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  P>resident's  Jan- 
uary 23  message  on  Older  Americans  recom- 
mended that  persons  who  have  employment 
under  the  Federal  civil  service  retirement 
system  should  have  credit  for  such  employ- 
ment trazuferred  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem if  they  are  not  entitled  to  staff  retire- 
ment system  benefits  at  the  time  they  reach 
retirement  age,  become  disabled,  or  die. 
Draft  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
civil  service  retirement  law  to  ptermlt  such 
transfer  la  attached,  together  with  a  sec- 
tional analysis.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  submitting  a  sepa- 
rate legislattve  proposal  to  accomplish  the 
required  changes  in  the  social  security  laws. 

OASDI  coverage  has  been  extended  to  mem- 


bers of  the  uniformed  services,  to  employees 
of  the  TVA,  and  to  civilian  employees  hold- 
ing temporary  Federal  appointments,  but  em- 
ployees under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  remain  specifically  excluded.  The 
retirement  system  provides  no  protection  to 
such  employees  (or  their  families)  who  die, 
become  disabled,  or  leave  Federal  service  with 
less  than  five  years  of  service.  It  provides 
an  inadequate  level  of  benefits  to  those  with 
relatively  short  service.  It  affords  no  sur- 
vivor or  disability  protection  to  those  who 
leave  Federal  employment  with  entitlement 
to  deferred  annuities;  most  such  employees 
withdraw  their  retirement  contributions, 
thereby  forfeiting  the  deferred  annuity  right, 
and  so  have  no  protection,  based  on  their 
Federal  employment,  for  themselves  or  their 
families  under  either  social  security  or  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

To  close  these  gaps  and  remedy  these  de- 
ficiencies, the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems  last  year  recom- 
mended to  the  President,  and  the  President 
has  since  recommended  to  Congress,  a  two- 
pronged  proposal  to  assure  that  employees 
subject  to  the  Civil  Service  retirement  law 
have  survivcH-.  disability,  and  retirement  pro- 
tection at  least  as  high  as  that  which  the 
social  security  system  affords  the  rest  of  the 
nation's  workforce.  This  basic  level  of  pro- 
tection would  be  established  by : 

1.  A  transfer  of  credit  arrangement,  tinder 
which  credits  for  an  employee's  Federal  serv- 
ice would  be  transferred  to  the  social  secvirity 
system  If  no  retirement  system  benefits  are 
payable  (either  because  the  employee  did  not 
have  enough  service  to  meet  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  retirement  or  because  he  for- 
feited eligibility  by  withdrawing  his  retire- 
ment contributions)  at  the  time  he  dies,  be- 
comes disabled,  or  reaches  retirement  age. 

2.  A  guaranteed  benefit  level,  under  which 
retirement  system  benefits  that  axe  paid 
would  be  raised  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  benefits,  together  with  any 
OASDI  benefits  based  on  other  work,  will  at 
least  equal  the  amount  that  would  be  pay- 
able if  the  Federal  service  had  been  covered 
by  social  security. 

The  transfer-of-credit  proposal  contem- 
plates amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  service  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  after  June  30,  1966  (to 
assure  the  six  quarters  of  coverage  required 
for  OASDI  eligibility)  shall  be  considered 
covered  employment  under  OASDI  if  neither 
the  employee  nor  his  survivors  are  entitled  to 
retirement  system  benefits  when  he  dies,  be- 
comes disabled,  or  reaches  retirement  age. 

All  transfers  of  credit  would  be  made  at 
the  time  the  risk  matures — that  is,  when  the 
employee  dies,  becomes  disabled,  or  reaches 
retirement  age  without  protection  under  the 
retirement  system.  For  such  cases,  the  re- 
tirement triist  fund  would  reimburse  the 
social  security  trust  funds  annually  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  meet  that  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  social  security  benefits  paid 
which  is  attributable  to  Federal  employment 
under  the  retirement  system. 

The  retirement  system  would  refund  re- 
tirement contributions  to  employees  (or  their 
survivors)  only  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
tributions exceed  the  OASDI  tax  the  em- 
ployees would  have  paid  after  June  30,  1966, 
if  their  Federal  service  after  that  date  had 
been  covered  by  social  security.  This  "tax 
equivalent"  would  be  withheld  from  refunds 
irrespective  of  whether  social  security  bene- 
fits are  or  will  be  payable  and  of  whether 
OASDI  taxes  are  being  paid  on  earnings  from 
other  employment. 

The  guaranteed  benefit  lei-el  proposal 
would  apply  only  to  persons  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  retirement  system.  It 
would  create  no  new  categories  of  benefici- 
aries: there  would,  for  example,  be  no  re- 
tirement system  benefits  for  dependents  of 
disabled  retirees,  none  for  dependent  parents, 
and  no  supplements  for  wives.    It  would  not 


apply  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased 
annuitant  who  did  not  elect  a  survivor  an- 
nuity based  on  the  full  amount  of  his  own 
armuity.  Neither  would  it  apply  to  foreign 
nationals  employed  abroad  and  covered  by 
the  retirement  system. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  retire- 
ment law  provides  annuity  computation 
methods  -which  guarantee  that  the  overall 
retirement  benefit  (together  with  any 
OASDI  benefit  also  due)  paid  to  a  retiring 
employee  or  to  the  survivors  of  a  deceased 
employee  or  annuitant  are  not  less  than  the 
OASDI  benefit  that  would  be  payable  if  his 
Federal  service  had  been  covered  by  social 
security.  If  an  employee  died  leaving  a  wife 
and  children,  normal  civil  ser-^-ice  retirement 
benefits  would  be  computed,  then  increased 
in  any  amount  necessary  to  raise  the  retire- 
ment benefit  to  the  social  security  level. 
The  children's  increased  benefit  would  be 
payable  as  long  as  they  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  the  retirement  system.  The  widow 
would  receive  the  Increased  benefit  until  the 
children  ceased  to  be  entitled,  at  which  time 
the  guaranteed  social  security  minimum 
would  no  longer  be  applicable  and  only  the 
normal  civil  service  retirement  benefit  would 
be  paid  to  her.  At  age  62.  the  guaranteed 
social  security  minimum  would  again  apply 
and  her  civil  service  retirement  benefit,  if 
below  that  level,  would  again  be  increased. 

Adoption  of  the  recommended  two-pronged 
approach  would — without  disturbing  current 
benefit  rights  of  present  employees  and  with- 
out providing  direct  OASDI  coverage — meet 
to  a  large  extent  the  needs  for  basic  retire- 
ment, survivor,  and  disability  protection  that 
are  not  now  being  met  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  The  proposal  would  as- 
sure all  employees  subject  to  that  system 
that  if  they  leave  Federal  service  -without 
retirement  system  protection,  or  if  they  lose 
such  protection,  their  Federal  employment 
will  be  credited  under  social  security,  giv- 
ing them  continuity  of  basic  protection  that 
is  comparable  to  that  afforded  workers  who 
move  from  one  Job  to  another  in  private  In- 
dustry. It  would  benefit  career  employees 
and  their  families  by  considerably  Improv- 
ing survivor  protection  up  to  the  time  they 
have  completed  long  periods  of  service,  and 
by  providing  improved  disability  protection 
for  many  employees.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, provide  unintended  large  Increases  in 
retirement  benefits  for  long-service  employ- 
ees— such  as  might  occur  under  a  coverage- 
coordination  plan — nor  would  It  duplicate 
present  protection. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  proposal,  if  ap- 
proved, would  become  effective  Januarv  1, 
1968. 

We  estimate  the  additional  level  annual 
cost,  on  a  normal  cost  plus  Interest  basis, 
at  $155  million  for  the  transfer-of-credit 
proposal,  and  $125  million  for  the  guaranteed 
social  security  minimum  proposal.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  Administrative  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  would  be  minimal,  amounting  to 
less  than  *3.000.000  for  additional  benefits 
actually  accruing  between  January  1  and 
June  30,  1968. 

The  recommended  legislation  as  now 
drafted  excludes  Members  of  Congress,  but 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  extending  the 
proposal  t,o  Include  them  if  the  Congress 
should  so  desire. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
this  proposal  Is  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr  . 

Chairman . 


COUNTY  REVENUE  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for,  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  1947  act  providing 
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for  the  disposal  of  certain  materials  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Included  In  these  materials  is  timber 
growing  on  the  public  lands,  and  my  bill 
would  direct  that  25  percent  of  the  gross 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  those 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  paid  to  the 
counties  in  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
to  be  used  for  public  schools  and  roads. 
Also,  my  bill  would  direct  that  the  base 
for  payment  of  the  counties'  share  of 
receipts  from  other  forest  lands  would 
be  the  gross,  not  the  net,  figure.  By 
gross  revenues,  the  sponsors  mean  all 
moneys  paid  or  deposited  by  purchasers 
of  timber  and  forest  products  from  the 
unreserved  public  lands  and  the  national 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  any  one  of  us  from  a 
public  land  State  is  only  too  painfully 
aware  of  the  impact  on  local  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  roads,  of 
Federal  ownership  of  large  areas  of  the 
lands  within  a  county.  In  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  for  example,  some  64 
percent  of  the  area  of  the  entire  State 
is  in  Federal  ownership.  Certain  of  the 
public  laws  do  provide  for  payment  to 
the  counties  of  a  share  of  the  revenues 
from  Federal  lands  within  the  county. 

However,  in  the  case  of  lorest  lands, 
the  percentage  has  been  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  net,  rather  than  gross,  reve- 
nues. There  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
for  Federal  administrative  costs  to  rise 
and  with  every  Increase  in  the  amount 
the  Federal  Government  uses  from  the 
revenues,  the  counties'  share  declines. 
In  many  instances,  while  gross  revenues 
have  been  rising,  the  counties'  share  has 
steadily  declined. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  bring  relief  to 
the  hard-pressed  counties  of  Idaho  and 
the  other  Western  States  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  responsibilities  for  public 
education  and  local  roads. 

My  cosponsor,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  endorsing  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately   re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1385)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  materials  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States"  approved 
July  31,  1947,  relating  to  the  disposition 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
moneys  obtained  from  the  sale  of  materi- 
als from  public  lands,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  I,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  JEROME  C. 
HUNSAKER  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT 
OF  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  biographical 
data  about  Mr.  Hunsaker  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  biographical  data  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  58)  to 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Jerome 
C.  Hunsaker  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  biographical  data  presented  by 
Mr.  Fulbright  is  as  follows: 

Hun.saker,  Jerome  Clarke,  aeronautical 
engr.  b.  Creston,  la..  Aug.  26,  1886;  s.  Walter 
J.  and  Alma  (Clarke)  H;  grad.  U.S.  Naval 
Acad..  1908;  MS.,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech..  1912, 
D.Sc  .  1916;  D.Sc.  Williams  College.  1943, 
Adelphl  Coll..  1955;  Eng.  D..  Northeastern 
U  .  1945;  married  Alice  Porter  Avery,  June 
26,  1911;  children— Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Swope.  Jer- 
ome Clarke.  James  (dec),  Mrs.  T.  A.  Bird. 
Otricer.  later  advancing  to  comdr  .  Construc- 
tion Corps.  United  States  Navy.  1909-26;  In- 
structor of  aeronautic  engineering,  Mass. 
Inst.  Tech.,  1912-16;  in  charge  aircraft  de- 
sign, Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.C.  designed 
airship  Shenandoah,  and  flying  boat  NC4. 
(1st  to  fly  Atlantic),  1916-23;  asst.  naval  at- 
tache, London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  1923-26; 
asst.  vice  pres.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
(Wire  and  radio  service  for  airways).  1926- 
28;  vice  pres.  Goodyear-Zeppelln  Corp.,  1928- 
33;  head  depts.  aero,  engring.  and  mech. 
engrlng.  Mass.  Inst.  Tech  .  1933-51.  now  prof, 
emeritus;  dlr.  McGraw-Hill  F*ub.  Co.  Mem- 
ber of  Guggenheim  Medal  Bd..  Sperry  Medal 
Bd.  Regent  Smithsonian  Inst.*  Captain. 
USNR  (ret.)  Chmn.  Nat  Adv.  Com.  Aeros.. 
1941-56.  Awarded  Navy  Cross.  Medal  for 
Merit  (U.S.);  Legion  of  Honor  (Prance); 
Daniel  Guggenheim  medal.  Franklin  medal; 
Wright  Brothers  medal;  Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
Trophy,  1950;  Langley  Medal,  1955;  Gold 
Medal  of  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  (Great 
Britain).  1957;  Navy  award  for  distinguished 
public  service,  1958.  Fellow  American  Physi- 
cal Society,  American  Academy  Arts  and 
Scis.;  hon.  fellow  Inst,  of  Aero.  Scls.,  Royal 
Aero.  Soc.  of  Britain.  Imperial  Coll.  of  Scl. 
(London);  hon.  mem.  Am.  Soc  Mech.  Engrs., 
Inst,  of  Mech.  Engrs.  (London);  mem.  Am. 
Soc.  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engrs.;  Am. 
Soc.  Automotive  Engrs  ,  Nat.  Acad,  of  Scis., 
Am.  Phllos.  Soc.  Delta  Kappa  EpsUon.  Sig- 
ma XI.  Clubs:  Century  (N.Y.C.);  Army  and 
Navy  (Washington);  St.  Botolph  (Boston). 
Contbr.  to  Journals  of  profl.  socs.  Home:  10 
Loulsburg  Square,  Boston.  Office:  Mass. 
Inst.  Tech..  Cambridge,  Mass. 


RESTORE     INVESTMENT     CREDIT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     132    THROUGH     135 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted four  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950) 
to  restore  the  investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      136 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  6950.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  483)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  give  6  months'  advance  public 
notice  of  the  planned  closing  or  reloca- 
tion of  any  veterans'  facility,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  one  veterans'  service 
center  in  each  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1305)  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
make  a  continuing  study  of  the  programs 
and  operations  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  science  and  technology, 
and  for  otiier  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


*Inltlai  appointment  as  Regent  Marcb  24, 
1949. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ANNOUNCES 
HEARINGS  ON  PENSION  INEQUI- 
TIES BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  RETIREMENT 
INCOMES  OF  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING— URGES  IMPOR- 
TANCE IN  VIEW  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY INCREASES  PROPOSED  THIS 
YEAR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  our  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  beginning 
at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  April  24.  1967  on 
the  subject  "Reduction  of  Retirement 
Benefits  Due  to  Social  Security  In- 
creases." I  make  this  announcement  to 
extend  to  Senators  and  other  interested 
parties  an  invitation  to  share  with  our 
subcommittee  any  information  or 
thoughts. they  may  have  on  this  subject. 

I  have  been  dismayed  that  each  time 
Congress  votes  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits,  corresponding  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  other  retire- 
ment benefits,  such  as  old-age  assistance 
and  private  pension  benefits. 

Even  more  regrettable  has  been  the  re- 
duction of  other  benefits  by  amounts 
greater  than  the  social  security  benefit 
increases,  leaving  the  elderly  recipient 
in  worse  financial  straits  than  before  the 
social  security  benefit  increases  were 
voted. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  veterans' 
non-servlce-connected  benefits,  where  a 
slight  social  security  increase  will  some- 
times push  the  incomes  of  veterans 
slightly  over  limits  established  for  pur- 
poses of  veterans'  pensions,  thus  result- 
ing in  disproportionate  reductions  in 
such  jjensions. 

It  is  obvious  that  proposals  to  provide 
social  security  increases  will  be  given  pri- 
ority consideration  In  this  Congress. 
Our  interest  in  this  subject,  and  the  in- 
terest of  our  concerned  citizens,  is  based 
upon  a  conviction  that  retirement  in- 
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comes  of  our  older  compatriots  are  too 
low.  It  Is  disheartening  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  that  any  social  security 
benefit  Increase  we  vote  may  be  nullified 
in  effect  by  corresponding  reductions  In 
other  benefits,  or,  worse  still,  that  vet- 
erans and  others  will  suffer  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  their  Incomes  as  a  result. 

These  hearings  will  survey  the  problem 
and  will  seek  ways  to  assure  that  the  so- 
cial security  benefit  increases  voted  will 
Increase  overall  incomes  of  all  elderly 
social  security  recipients,  or,  at  least,  will 
not  result  In  any  reduction  In  their 
incomes. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  year  will  be 
different  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  so- 
cial security  Increases  upon  other  types 
of  retirement  Incomes.  Our  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  end,  and  we  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  all  who  can  make  con- 
structive comments  and  suggestions  to 
our  hearings. 


HEARING  ON  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  hold  a  hearing  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1967  on  April  4,  at 
11  am.  In  room  3302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  All  those  desiring  to 
present  their  views  on  this  matter  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  at  room  162, 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NCnCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PENDING 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  pending  civil 
rights  legislation  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  1st  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
May  23,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  pertainirig  to  these  hearings 
should  communicate  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  102B, 
Senate  Office  Building. 


SENATE    LEGISLATIVE    OVERSIGHT 
AS   OF  MARCH   23,    1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  27,  1966,  I  directed  a  letter  to 
all  committee  chairmen  suggesting  a 
"major  reexamination"  of  what  has  been 
done  from  the  standpoint  of  legislative 
enactments  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  response  has  been  extremely  sat- 
isfying to  those  of  us  who  have  felt  that 
such  a  review  would  be  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  legislative  but  also  to  the 
executive  branch. 

To  acquaint  the  Senate  with  what  the 
committees  are  doing  in  the  oversight 
area,  I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  to  have 
the  following  information  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


Senatk  Lecislatitx  OvEsaiCHT  AS  OF  March 
23,  1967 

1.  Apiculture — Beview  of  Farm  Program — 
bearings  3/1,  a.  Staff  review  underway  on  aU 
phases  of  the  farm  program. 

2.  Approprlationa — Review  underway  on 
1967  and  1968  budgets. 

3.  Armed  Services — Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee review  of  worldwide  military  commit- 
ments— hearings  started  2/23. 

CIA  review  underway. 

4.  Banking — Housmg  Subcommittee  staff 
la  In  the  process  of  reviewing  housing  laws 
and  mortgage  credit. 

Banking  operating  problems  such  as  credit 
cards  and  bank  holdups. 

Small   Business   operating   problems. 

Development  of  changing  monetary  rules 
and  regulations. 

5.  Commerce — Review  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic Safety  Program  with  hearings  3/20,  21. 

Staff  review  of  Truth  In  Packaging  Act 
underway. 

General  review  of  Merchant  Marine  pol- 
icies 4/12,  13  by  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee. 

6.  District  of  Columbia — Staff  review  of  the 
local  crime  laws  and  the  salaries  of  D.C. 
police. 

7.  Finance — Committee  review  of  the  Inter- 
national trade  structure  of  the  U.S.  and  of 
the  administration  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  started  3/10. 

8.  Foreign  Relations — Committee  review  of 
ITS.   foreign  policy — hearings  began   1/30. 

9.  Government  Operations — Subcommittee 
review  and  hearmgs  on  Federal-State  rela- 
tions resume  3/23. 

Review  of  Government  policy  and  practice 
with  respect  to  contracts  for  technical  serv- 
ices start  3,/22. 

Review  of  efficiency,  economy  and  effective- 
ness of  Interagency  coordination  of  Federal 
activities  on  urban  development  with  hear- 
ings 4/18-22. 

10.  Interior — Review  underway  on:  Public 
Land  Laws,  Outdoor  recreation  progranis, 
Water  resources,  Indian  policies  and  pro- 
grams, Trust  Territories. 

11.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — 
Staff  study  and  review  underway  on  AEC's 
entire  regulatory  procedure  with  hearings 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  In  April. 

12.  Judiciary — Subcommittee  on  Admlnls- 
tratlve  Practice  and  Procedure  has  reviewed 
practices  and  procedures  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Food  and  Drug,  Post  Office  Department, 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
has  held  hearings  on  price  fixing  relating  to 
children's  library  books;  dual  distribution; 
foreign  trade;  auto  companies;  and  the  pro- 
duction and  current  supply  of  quinine. 

Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  holding  hearings  and  review- 
ing the  copyright  laws  to  provide  for  the 
first  major  revision  since  1909.  The  sub- 
committee will  begin  similar  hearings  on 
May  17  on  the  Patent  laws,  which  will  be 
the  first  major  revision  since  1837. 

13.  Labor  —  Education  —  Comprehensive 
staff  review  underway  on  all  phases. 

Poverty  study  by  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower  and  Poverty  (S.  Res. 
17)  hearings  3/13-17,  with  field  hearings 
In  April  and  May. 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  has  Just 
initiated  a  report.  No.  71,  reviewing  the  Mi- 
gratory Farm  Labor  problem  In  the  U.S. 

14.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Staff 
study  and  review  on  long-range  planning  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Review  of  the  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 
Survey  and  study  of  postal  field  services. 

15.  Public  Works — Ad  hoc  subcommittee 
reviewed  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  1,  24-26. 

Field  hearings  now  underway  on  air  pol- 
lution. 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  held  Joint 


hearings  2/27  through  3/2  on  deferment  of 
highway  funds. 

16.  Space — Earlier  review  hearmgs  were 
held  on  policy  planning  for  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development  and  the  printed 
hearings  and  report  will  soon  be  ready  lor 
distribution. 

Reviewed  the  Space  Treaty  as  It  relates  to 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  now  being 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Review  underway  on  Apollo  204  accident. 

Pull  review  of  Aeronautical  and  Space  pro- 
gram scheduled  In  conjunction  with  1968 
Space  authorization  bearings  to  begin  in 
about  3  weeks. 


THE  EASTER  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  close  of  business  today,  Thursday, 
March  23,  the  Senate  will  take  a  recess 
until  Monday  at  noon,  April  3,  in  observ- 
ance of  Blaster  and  to  permit  those  Sena- 
tors who  can,  to  visit  their  home  States. 

Since  Congress  convened  on  January- 
10,  there  have  been  at  least  two  items  on 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was 
spent.  The  attempt  to  change  the  clo- 
ture rule  which  occupied  our  time  from 
January  11  to  January  24  was  the  first. 
The  second  Item  was  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  legislative  branch,  which  occupied 
the  Senate  substantially,  but  with  some 
interruptions,  from  Janitary  25  to  March 
7.  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  now  pending  in  the  House,  can 
be  hailed  as  a  genuine  achievement.  For 
the  first  time  in  20  years  the  committee 
procedures  wiU  be  improved,  the  fiscal 
controls  will  be  strengthened,  and  the 
informational  sources  will  be  expanded. 
In  addition,  a  new  Veterans'  Committee 
will  be  established,  the  page  system  over- 
hauled, and  free  guide  service  provided 
for  the  Capitol.  All  take  pride  in  the 
efforts  of  those  Senators  who  worked  for 
2V2  years  to  improve  our  system  and  to 
permit  us  to  more  efficiently  conduct  our 
business. 

During  the  time  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization bill  was  under  consideration,  the 
Senate  took  about  a  week  out,  from  Feb- 
ruary 23  to  March  1,  to  debate  and  pass 
the  Vietnam  military  procurement  and 
construction  supplemental  for  fiscal  1967 
in  the  amount  of  $4,548,200,000,  which 
provided  $3,788,700,000  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  and  missiles,  $135  million  for 
research  and  development,  and  $624,500.- 
000  for  military  construction.  This  bill, 
as  enacted  into  Public  Law  90-5,  includes 
a  declaration  of  congressional  policy  on 
supporting  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
and  the  President's  efforts  to  secure 
peace. 

Just  this  week  the  Congress  completed 
action  on  the  bill  to  supply  the  badly 
needed  1967  supplemental  appropriations 
for  Vietnam  operations  in  the  amount  of 
$12.196,520.000— $6,291,000,000  was  for 
initial  equipment  for  additional  military 
units  and  replacement  of  aircraft,  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  and  materiel  lost  or 
consumed  in  combat;  $3,272,650,000  for 
operating  costs  to  support  the  additional 
military  units,  combat  operations,  and 
expansion  of  the  training  base;  $1,363,- 
870.000  for  pay  and  allowance  of  added 
military  personnel  and  training  addi- 
tional Reserve  component  erUistees; 
$624,500,000    for    construction    or    im- 
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provement  of  needed  troop  housing, 
roads  and  airfields;  $109,500,000  for  re- 
search and  development  programs;  and 
$535  million  for  additional  capital  for 
working  capital  funds  to  expand  inven- 
tories to  meet  the  Increased  needs  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  Senate  has  also  authorized  $20.- 
765,332,000  for  militai-y  procurement  in 
fiscal  1968 — $13,484,700,000  was  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles;  and 
$7,280,632,000  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation. 

Both  Houses  have  provided  additional 
benefits  to  veterans  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  "Vietnam 
era"  which  are  comparable  to  benefits 
provided  for  World  Wars  I  and  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

At  the  request  of  the  President.  Con- 
gress has  also  supported  emergency  food 
assistance  to  famine- threatened  India 
by  recommending  an  additional  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$190  million  and  $25  million  for  emer- 
gency food  relief  for  distribution  by 
American  volunteer  agencies. 

Another  controversial  item  acted  on 
this  session  was  the  Senate's  adoption  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the 
Soviet  Consular  Treaty  by  a  66-to-28  roll- 
call  vote  on  March  16 — a  3-vote  margin. 
The  two  major  features  of  the  treaty 
are:  first,  to  provide  for  prompt  notifi- 
cation and  access  to  nationals  of  one 
country  arrested  or  detained  in  the 
other:  and  second,  to  extend  full  im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecution  to 
consulate  officials  and  employees. 

The  Senate  has  taken  care  of  several 
other  items  such  as  consenting  to  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  of  11  treaties 
having  to  do  with  fisheries,  customs, 
maritime  matters,  and  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea:  providing  a  temporary 
debt  limit  of  $336  billion  through  June 
30;  establishing  a  Commission  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  see  that  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  the  city  of  Washington  Is  de- 
veloped as  a  national  historic  site;  ex- 
tending the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  5  years  and  expanding  its  member- 
ship from  three  to  five;  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  participate  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
nuclear  desalting  plant  in  California  to 
be  built  and  financed  as  a  non-Federal 
undertaking  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California;  and  es- 
tablishing the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion to  review  and  advise  on  the  entire 
range  of  national  water  resource 
problems. 

After  our  return  on  the  3d  of  April, 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  House- 
passed  bill  restoring  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowance,  which  was  tempo- 
rarily suspended  for  the  period  October 
19.  1966.  through  December  31.  1967:  the 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act;  the  President's  re- 
quest of  March  13.  the  so-called  Punta 
del  Este  resolution,  approving  a  commit- 
ment to  increase  aid  to  Latin  America 
by  $1.5  billion  over  a  5-year  period;  the 
Coast  Guard  annual  authorization:  and 
the      Atomic      Energy      authorization 


which  will  be  ready  for  the  floor  by  mid- 
April. 

With  respect  to  the  orderly  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  in  the  Senate,  last 
September  14,  1966,  the  suggestion  was 
made  in  a  meeting  of  committee  chair- 
men that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
set  a  priority  schedule  of  legislation  so 
that  adjournment  could  take  place  by 
August  1  of  each  year.  It  was  felt  that 
the  joint  leadership  and  committee 
chairmen  should  set  up  a  stipulated  time 
schedule  for  various  bills  to  be  reported. 
It  was  further  felt  that  coordination 
should  be  attempted  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  with  the  administra- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  the  leadership 
would  contact  the  White  House  and  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House  to  try  to  work  out  this  problem. 

Such  a  meeting  was  held  this  year  with 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  [Mr.  McCormack], 
the  minority  whip  of  the  House  [Mr. 
Abends]  representing  the  minority  lead- 
er (Mr.  Ford],  who  was  out  of  town  on 
ofHcial  business,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
I  Mr.  MahonI.  At  that  meeting  a  list  of 
the  annual  authorization  bills  necessary 
to  obtain  prompt  action  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  was  drawn  up.  It 
was  the  considered  judgment  of  all  par- 
tics  at  that  meeting  that  if  these  bills 
could  be  disposed  of  by  Congress  by  June 
1,  1967,  all  appropriation  bills  could  be 
enacted  to  insure  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  by  August  1. 

A  letter  was  directed  to  the  President 
seeking  his  cooperation  in  expediting  the 
submission  of  the  authorization  bills  to 
Congress.  The  President,  by  letter,  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  for  our  attempts 
to  initiate  early  hearings  on  major  au- 
thorization bills.  He  indicated  that  as 
of  March  20,  all  of  the  authorizations 
listed  in  my  original  letter  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

A  chairmen's  meeting  was  held  yester- 
day and  a  report  was  made  to  them  on 
the  joint  leadership  efforts  to  date. 
Each  expressed  his  willingness  to  coop- 
erate in  achieving  the  objectives  and  to 
give  priority  to  the  following  legislation 
which  is  considered  necessary  for  early 
passage  in  order  that  the  annual  appro- 
priations bills  would  not  hold  up  an 
early  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 
These  measures  are  as  follows:  Space 
authorization,  food  stamp  program,  mili- 
tary construction  authorization,  fellow- 
ships for  city  planning  and  urban  studies, 
foreign  aid  authorization.  Peace  Corps 
authorization,  poverty  program,  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, community  health  services,  hos- 
pital construction  activities.  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health — community 
mental  health  resource  support,  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance,  assistance 
for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals,  adminis- 
tration on  aging — coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  program  for  the  aging, 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  other  major 
items  yet  on  the  agenda  for  considera- 
tion this  session — but  not  In  any  order 
of  priority — are: 
Troop  reduction  In  Europe  resolution; 


selective  service  revision;  crime  control 
package;  House-passed  measure  extend- 
ing the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act; 
other  tax  reforms;  Housing  Act,  rent 
supplements,  and  rat  extermination: 
truth  in  lending:  social  security  and  pub- 
lic assistance  amendments;  veterans' 
pension  increase  and  educational  assist- 
ance; space  treaty;  civil  rights,  and  edu- 
cation and  health  bills. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  listing,  but 
between  April  3  and  July  31 — our  .sine 
die  adjournment  date  as  established  by 
our  Legislative  Reorganization  Act- 
there  will  have  to  be  much  committee 
and  floor  activity:  I.  for  one.  will  gladly 
settle  for  September  1.  As  majority 
leader.  I  would  vei-y  much  appreciate  the 
committee  chairmen  reporting  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  all  authorization 
bills;  otherwise  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess comes  to  a  complete  standstill. 

It  is  hoped  all  Senators  will  enjoy  these 
few  days  of  respite  and  return  with  re- 
newed vigor  for  the  work  ahead  in  the 
next  few  months. 


March  23,  1967 
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VIETNAM  AND  THE  GUAM 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  four  columns, 
which  I  shall  identify,  may  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. The  first  column  is  by  Clayton 
Fritchey,  for  release  on  March  17,  1967, 
which  inadvertently  was  omitted  as  an 
exhibit  to  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the 
Vietnam  situation  a  few  days  ago.  The 
second  column  is  by  Joseph  Kraft,  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  17,  1967,  entitled  "Escalation 
Politics  at  Guam."  The  third  and 
fourth  items  are  columns  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  the  first  being  dated  March  21, 
and  entitled  "Preview  of  Guam."  and 
the  second  is  dated  February  23  and  is 
entitled  "Incomplete  Disclosure." 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clayton  Pkitchet — "State  of  Affairs" 

Washington. — TTie  government  has  just 
provided  (unintentionally  but  impressively) 
a  devastating  rebuttal  to  Its  own  conten- 
tion that  it  can't  stop  or  interrupt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without  en- 
dangering  the   lives   of   our  armed  forces. 

President  Johnson  has  more  than  once 
tried  to  justify  his  refusal  to  stop  the 
bombing  (as  a  means  of  promoting  peace 
negotiations)  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
jeopardize  the  troops. 

This,  he  is  now  quoted  as  saying,  would 
be  like  "unloading  your  gun"  and  inviting 
the  other  side  to  shoot.  At  a  press  con- 
ference he  put  it  even  more  vividly:  "I 
don't  qiUte  understand."  he  said,  "why  you 
want  me  to  have  our  Marines  and  our  air- 
men pause  and  put  their  hands  behind  their 
backs  while  the  other  people  don't  pause 
and  continue   to  shoot  at   them." 

Commenting  on  his  own  37-day  bombing 
pause  In  December  1965-January  1966.  the 
President  said,  "Our  boys  sat  there  and 
watched  the  enemy.  He  didn't  pause.  He 
kept  up  his  bombing.  He  threw  his  hand 
grenades.  He  lobbed  his  mortars  into  our 
troop  encampments,  and  killed  our  Marines 
and  our  airmen  and  our  Army  soldiers  .  . 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  Johnson's  inten- 
tion was  to  indict  himself  for  virtually  be- 
traying the  troops,  but  his  own  account  of 
the  pause  he  ordered  leaves  the  impression 


of  U.S.  soldiers  forcibly  immobilized  and  de- 
prived of  air  support  while  casualties 
mounted  and  mounted. 

That,  of  course,  was  not  the  way  It  was. 
If  it  had  been,  the  President  wouldn't  be 
talking  about  It.  In  fact,  the  situation,  aa 
we  learn  from  official  figures  released  this 
week.  w£is  Just  the  reverse.  Casualties  were 
not  mounting  during  the  long  pause;  they 
were  less  (far  less)  than  during  the  height 
of  the  bombing. 

All  during  March  Johnson  has  been  step- 
jing  up  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  In 
addition  to  shelling  it  for  the  first  time  by 
artillery  and  naval  bombardment.  Never 
have  our  troops  been  supported  by  so  much 
I'.rcpower.    What  Is  the  result? 

Last  week,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
parted.  tJ.S.  combat  casualties  soared  to  a 
acw  high  for  the  entire  war.  The  spokesman 
said  total  casualties  for  the  week  were  1.617. 
including  232  killed.  1.381  wounded,  and  4 
missing,  highest  for  any  week  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  37-day  bombing  pause, 
there  have  been  two  others  of  about  six  days 
each,  or  a  total  of  about  seven  weeks  when 
the  U.S.  stopped  its  bombing.  In  none  of 
those  seven  weeks  did  the  casualties  come 
close  to  equally  those  when  the  bombing  was 
going  full  blast.  The  average  casualties  dur- 
ing the  pauses  appear  to  be  about  one-third 
of  the  escalated  bombing;  rate 

These  figures  oblige  us  to  believe  that  ei- 
ther the  casualties  are  ( 1 )  unrelated  to  the 
bombing  or  (2)  that  the  bigger  the  bombing 
the  bigger  the  casualties.  The  President 
must  know  this.  Why  then  does  he  fall  back 
on  such  an  insupportable  argument? 

Tlie  logical  conclusion  Is  that  the  other 
bombing  Justifications  have  been  exhausted. 
The  first  excuse  was  that  bombing  stopped 
or  reduced  the  Infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  to  the  south.  Nobody  has 
rebutted  this  better  than  Rep.  Reuss  (D. 
Wis.),  who  said.  "When  the  bombing  began 
there  were  some  400  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  Today 
there  are  said  to  be  90.000.  If  this  kind  of 
infiltration-stopping  continues  we  shall  soon 
have  the  entire  northern  mllltary-age  popu- 
lation in  the  south  ..." 

Then  the  Administration  assured  us  that 
the  bombing  at  least  curtailed  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  supplies,  making  it  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  send  In  "big  stuff."  But  last  week 
the  North  Vietnamese  opened  up  against  U.S. 
forces  with  140  millimeter  rockets,  the  big- 
gest stuff  yet. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Administration 
says.  well,  anyhow,  the  bombing  has  been 
good  for  morale,  and  has  put  new  life  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  army.  The  U.S.  puts 
so  little  stock  In  this  story  that  It  has  rudely 
shoved  aside  Gen.  Ky's  forces,  and  taken  over 
all  the  fighting  itself. 

To  come  back  to  the  casualties,  and  how  to 
reduce  them,  perhaps  Senators  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Morse  should  be  heard  as  well 
as  the  President.  Kennedy  says,  "If  by  end- 
ing the  bombing  of  the  North  we  bring  peace 
in  South  Vietnam  nearer,  then  we  will  save 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  and 
Of  thousands  of  Vietnamese."  And  Morse 
says  "The  best  way  to  support  the  troops  la 
to  deny  the  President  the  money  to  kill 
them. 

'That's  pretty  rough  talk  even  for  Morse, 
out  when  the  President  resorte  to  demagogu- 
ery  himself,  he  invites  a  response  In  kind. 

Escalation  Polptics  at  Guam 

The  Guam  conference  this  weekend  offers 

new    nslght  Into  the  politics  of  escalation. 

And  it  underlines  the  crucial  importance  of 

ne  fine  decision  to  make  Ellsworth  Bunker 

t-"ie  new  Ambassador  In  Saigon. 

rhi^r!'%r"'!''"^*=*  ^°«^  °°t  grow  out  of  a 
imng  that  haa  been  happening  in  Vietnam, 
un  the  contrary,  both  American  and  Viet- 
namese authorities  In  Saigon  were  complete- 
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ly  surprised  by  the  announcement  of  the 
meeting. 

The  true  backgroimd  to  Guam,  far  from 
being  in  Vietnam,  is  the  political  situation 
here  at  home.  The  central  fact  is  that  the 
country  does  not  like  the  Vietnamese  war, 
and  Is  liking  It  increasingly  Iciss  as  it  drags 
on. 

According  to  the  latest  Harris  poll,  the 
public  rating  of  the  President's  handling  of 
the  war  has  been  falling  since  January.  1966. 
On  two  occasions,  to  be  sure,  the  President 
was  able  to  reverse  the  drop. 

There  was  the  bombing  of  the  oil  depots 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  July  of  last 
year.  Then  there  was  his  Pacific  tour  with 
the  visit  to  the  Marines  in  Danang  last  fall. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  President  had  to 
act  "Strongly  and  visibly  as  a  national  leader. 
This  month,  tiie  Harris  poll  showed  a  new 
low— only  40  percent  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  the  President's  sense  of  his  own 
vulnerability  is  so  sharp  that,  in  the  face  of 
all  logic,  he  apparently  interpreted  criticism 
of  his  policy  by  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  to  be 
a  move  to  take  the  Democratic  nomination 
away  from  him  in  1968. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  President  Is 
trying  to  reverse  the  drift  of  the  country 
away  from  him  by  acting,  in  a  dramatically 
visible  way.  as  the  heroic  national  leader. 
That  is  why.  after  months  of  lying  low.  he 
ha5  suddenly  taken  center  stage  again. 

That  is  why  he  is  intensifvlng  the  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  That  is  why 
he  de.-cribed  the  war.  at  a  recent  news  con- 
ference, as  a  duel  between  himself  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  That  is  why  he  went  to  Tennes- 
see the  other  day  to  Identify  himself  with 
two  of  the  country's  most  nationalistic,  even 
warhawkish.  Presidents— Andrew  Jackson 
and  J.imes  K.  Polk. 

The  Guam  conference  is  more,  much  more, 
of  the  same.  It  shows  the  President  acting 
as  commander-in-chief  over  mightv  forces 
spread  across  distant  seas.  It  features  him 
cheek  by  Jowl  with  the  American  militarv 
chiefs,  notably  Gen.  William  Westmoreland", 
and  hand  in  hand  with  foreign  leaders,  no- 
tably Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

But  Guam  is  no  innocuous  political  cha- 
rade serving  merely  to  line  the  voters  up  be- 
hind the  President.  Guam  Is  pregnant  with 
circumstances  likely  further  to  limit  the 
President's  capacity  to  control  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

For  one  tWng.  any  increase  In  the  already 
overblown  prestige  of  the  American  mlUtary 
means  a  diminution  of  the  civilian  leaders 
at  the  Pentagon  who  have  led  the  effort  to 
limit  the  Vietnamese  war. 

For  another,  a  rise  In  the  status  of  Premier 
Ky  and  the  other  military  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  weakens  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  who  have  been  trying 
to  assert  the  principle  of  civilian  rule  in 
Saigon. 

The  President,  in  other  words.  Is  adopting 
the  soldiers  as  his  chief  political  allies.  He 
is  making  his  standing  in  the  country  de- 
pendent on  his  standing  with  them.  He  is 
raising  enormously  the  cost  to  himself  of  any 
break  with  the  military  chiefs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
politics  of  escalation.  For  the  President  now 
has  to  carry  the  military  with  him  In  order 
to  carry  the  country. 

He  Is  In  poor  position  to  resist  their  de- 
mands for  steadily  increased  military  pres- 
sure, or  even  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
limits  of  what  force  can  accomplish.  He  is 
poUtlcally  almost  committed  to  escalation. 

Ambassador  Bunker,  with  his  fine  instinct 
for  compromise  and  conciliation,  represents 
a  last  best  hope  for  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  war.  But  it  may  be.  that  the  President 
has  already  gone  so  far  down  the  road  to 
escalation  politics  that  he  could  not,  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  the  military,  accept 
a    compromise    settlement   in    Vietnam.     It 


may  be  that  he  needs  the  kind  of  victory 
the  military  want  In  order  to  win  re-election 
in  1968. 

Previfw  or  Guam 
Between  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  last 
week  the  public  Image  of  the  Guam  Con- 
ference was  completely  altered.  When  the 
Conference  was  first  announced  only  Amer- 
icans were  supposed  to  attend,  and"  It  gave 
every  appearance  of  being  an  American  coun- 
cil of  war.  The  Commander-in-Chief  w.as 
meeting  his  generals  and  his  admirals  and 
his  ambassadors  to  decide  on  the  next  steps 
In  the  campaign  for  victory.  No  South  Viet- 
namese generals  or  any  representatives  of 
our  so-called  allies  In  Asia  were  to  be  present 
Then,  before  the  President  left  for  Guam 
something  happened  to  make  it  necessary 
to  change  this  public  image.  Probably  the 
President  received  complaints  about  heme 
left  out  from  General  Ky  and  Chief  of  State 
Thieu.  Probably  also,  the  President  himself 
realized  that  he  had  been  making  such  war- 
like speeches  that  he  must  do  something  to 
right  the  balance  and  preserve  his  reputation 
as  a  man  yearning  for  peace.  So  the  public 
image  of  the  Guam  Conference  was  trans- 
formed. The  newspapers  were  advised  to  tell 
the  public  that  it  would  deal  with  pacifica- 
tion and  with  peace. 

For  those  who  remember  the  record  of  the 
past,  this  new  pacific  Image  is  unconvincing 
Indeed  it  Is  ominous.  For  In  his  dealings 
with  the  American  public  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  u.^ing  the  technique  of  the  carrot  and 
the  stick.  According  to  this  technique  which 
has  become  routine  since  1965,  gestures  about 
peace  have  been  the  preludes  to  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war. 

This  is  what  we  must  now  look  forward 
to.  The  presence  of  Messrs  Ky  and  Thieu. 
who  may  have  invited  themselves  and  could 
not  be  refused,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that 
nothing  serious  will  be  done  about  the  paci- 
fication of  the  rebellious  peasants,  and  that 
nothing  serious  is  contemplated  about  find- 
ing a  way  to  peace  by  political  negotiation. 
The  fact  that  the  President  feels  he  Is  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Ky  and  Thieu  removes  all 
his  options  except  his  military  options. 

The  reason  why  pacification  of  the  peas- 
ants will  not  work  under  Ky  is  that  Kv  and 
his  generals  are  in  cahoots  with  the  land- 
lords and  will  resist  that  land  reform,  to 
which  President  Johnson  pledged  himself  at 
Honolulu.  Without  land  reform,  the  rebel- 
lious peasants  cannot  be  won  over.  There  Is 
nothing  else  to  do  with  them  except  to  crush 
them  by  force. 

That  is  why  all  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth  Bunker  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Komer  will  not  pacify  South  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  by  embracing  General  Ky  the  Pres- 
ident has  shut  the  door  to  the  possibility 
that  a  moderate  government  In  Saigon  might 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Vletcong.  For 
we  may  take  It  as  most  probable  that  unless 
the  President  Is  willing  and  able  to  get  rid 
of  Ky  or  bend  him  to  his  will,  there  is  no 
visible  chance  of  a  political  settlement  of 
the  war. 

What  chance,  then,  is  there  that  the  war 
can  be  concluded  by  military  means?  The 
most  optimistic  of  the  hawks  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  persistent  and  continually  increas- 
ing bombing,  bombardment,  and  attack  will 
hurt  the  enemy  so  badly  that  he  will  with- 
draw from  the  battle.  This  is  certainly  a 
plausible  theory.  For  It  reallv  would  be 
amazing  if  the  United  States,  which  Is  in- 
comparably the  strongest  military  power  In 
history,  were  not  able  to  break  the  will  of  a 
small  backward  country. 

Yet  It  is  far  from  certain  that  our  V'let- 
namese  opponents  will  be  crushed  by  our 
immense  fire-power  or  that  they  will  "be  so 
broken  in  spirit  that  they  will  fold  their 
tents  and  steal  away.    The  trouble  with  our 
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adversaries  Is  that  tbese  peasant  warriors 
believe  they  are  flghUng  tor  their  lives 
against  their  native  landlords  backed  by 
foreign  Intruders.  Whc-n  men  believe  that  to 
be  defeated  Is  to  die  anyway  they  will  fight 
on  without  being  afraid  to  die. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  we  are  up 
against,  and  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  President  has  left  the  door  open 
to  an  honorable  and  graceful  way  out  of 
an  endless  struggle. 

Incomplete  Disci,osur;E 
The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  clear  up  the 
confusion  and  contradictions  In  the  public 
mind  about  what  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  Tet  truce  In  early  February.  The  let- 
ters merely  confirm  what  everyone  already 
knows.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
suspend  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  If 
the  President  Is  "assured  that  Inflltratlon 
into  South  Vietnam  by  land  and  sea  has 
stopped."  The  President,  which  was  not 
known  before,  offered  also  to  stop  "further 
augmentation  of  United  States  forces  In 
South  Vietnam."  But  of  course  he  did  not 
propose  to  stop  supplying  them   by  sea. 

Ho  Chi  Minhs  reply  was  to  refuse  to  pay 
for  the  suspension  of  the  bombing  by  stop- 
ping the  inflltratlon.  which  Includes  the 
supplying  of  his  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  Is  not  clarified  by  the  publication 
of  these  letters  is  the  real  point  at  issue 
between  the  President  and  Pr^me  Minister 
Kosygln  and  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
The  point  at  Issue  is  whether  the  President 
In  1967  has  rejected  an  ofifer  to  negotiate 
which  agrees  with  what  he  was  askmg  for 
In  1965  and  early  1966. 

It  Is  clear.   I  think,   that  the  President's 
former  position  was  that  he  would  suspend 
the  bombing  in  return  for  an  unconditional 
parley.    Thus  on  January  31.  1966.  at  the  end 
of  the  37-day  bombing  pause,  Secretary  Rusk 
said  that  bombing  would  not  have  been  re- 
simied  "If  Hanoi  would  reciprocate  by  making 
a   serious   contribution    toward    peace  "      He 
said  nothing  about  reciprocating  with  a  mili- 
tary   concession.     Two    weeks    later,    at    Las 
Vegas.    Secretary    Rusk    said    more    plainly 
"Some  governments  said  H^no;  would   Uilk 
If  we   would   stop   bombing  North   Vietnam 
We    tried    that     twice— briefly    last    spring 
(1965)     and.    recently,   for   37   days.      But    it 
made  no  difference;  Hanoi  would  not  come 
to  the  conference  table." 

It  can  be  argued,  and  In  fact  It  was  argued 
by  some  of  our  military  men,  that  such  a 
parley  while  the  bombirs;  wao  suspjnJed 
would  become,  what  Time  Magazine  has 
called  "a  lethal  filibuster."  Hanoi  would 
build  up  powerful  forces  against  us.  What 
Is  certain,  as  Time  says  also,  is  that  In  1967 
the  President  has  stiffened  his  terms  and  is 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  his  1966  terms 
••As  recently  as  the  37-day  bombing  pause  In 
1966.  the  Administration  was  offering  to  end 
the  air  war  for  nothing  more  than  an  agree- 
ment to  begin  negotiations  .  .  .  Since  then 
the  Administration  has  been  demanding  a 
quid  pro  quo  before  it  will  agree  to  call  off 
the  bombing  raids  against  the  North.- 

Here  lies  the  explanation  of  Prime  Minister 
Kosygln's  and  U  Thanfs  statements  and  of 
the  President's  strange  behavior  In  Ignoring 
them  both.  Mr.  Kosygln  and  U  Thant 
brought  us  the  assurance  that  our  1966  terms 
—suspension  for  an  unconditional  parley- 
would  now  be  accepted  by  Hanoi.  Our 
response  was  to  Ignore  the  assurances  because 
what  they  were  promising  us  was  no  longer 
acceptable  to  us. 

There  Is  therefore  a  deadlock  In  the  ma- 
neuvering for  a  negotiated  settlement  We 
rt^ve  been  told  that  we  can  get  today  what 
we  wanted  In  1966.  We  cannot  get  what  we 
are  now  asking,  not  yet  at  least,  and  so  the 
war  goes  on  with  no  end  In  sight. 


that  despite  the  publication  of  corre- 
spondence between  President  Johnson 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  all  hope  of  peace  in 
the  foreseeable  future  in  South  Vietnam 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

A  group  of  12  Senators  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  spent  yes- 
terday in  New  York  at  the  United  Na- 
tions were  we  had  the  pri\ilege  of  long 
discussions  with  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  U  Thant.  We  also 
had  interviews  with  four  of  the  finest 
members  of  the  United  Nations  from  four 
different  nations. 

I  returned  from  that  meeting  with  the 
strons  view  that  those  of  us  who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  bombing  stopped  pre- 
liminary to  starting  negotiations  should 
redouble  our  efforts,  for  there  is  real 
hope  that  if  the  bombing  is  stopped  we 
might  get  to  the  ncgotiatiiig  table  in  rel- 
atively short  order. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  Senate  commit- 
tees were  authorized  to  meet  durin'^  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  In  One  paragraph  my  strong  view 


DUTY-FREE   TREATMENT   OF 
DICYAND1AMIL.E 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  79 
H.R.  286. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislathe  Clerk  A 
bill  (H.R.  286)  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dicj-andiamide  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  w:th  an  amendment  on  page  1 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"sections  201(b)  d)  (relating  to  limit  on 
decrease  in  duty)  and  253  (relating  to 
staging  requirements)"  and  insert  "sec- 
tion 201(b)  (1)  (relating  to  limit  on  de- 
crease in  duty,  sections  221,  223,  and 
224  (relating  to  certain  requirements 
concerning  negotiations),  and  section 
253  (.elating  to  staging  requirements)- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  bin 
insert  the  following:  ".  and  shaU  not  apply 
with  respect  to  limestone,  when  Imported 
to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement 
provided  for  In  Item  613.34  of  such  sched- 
ules'". 

Mr.    CARLSON.      Mr.    President,    on 
March  14,  the  House  passed  H.R.  1141,  to 


delegate  authority  to  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  zero  tariff  on  limestone  used 
in  making  cement.  Under  the  House  bill 
this  zero  rate  could  have  been  put  Into 
effect  immediately  without  regard  to  the 
staging  requirements  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act. 

This  is  the  same  problem  dealt  with  by 
H.R.  286  with  respect  to  dlcyandlamide 
The  committee  amendment  to  H.R.  286 
would  waive  the  prenegotiation  pro- 
cedures as  to  this  product  so  that  cm- 
trade  negotiators  could  work  out  recipro- 
cal concessions  regarding  it  before  thp 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  talks  end. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  provides 
identical  treatment  for  limestone  as 
would  be  provided  by  H.R.  1141.  except  in 
one  respect.  It  would  waive  the  prenego- 
tiation procedures  required  by  sections 
221,  223.  and  224  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  thus  conforming  the  trea'- 
ment  for  limestone  to  the  treatment  pro- 
vided for  dicyandiamide  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  285. 

I  am  advised  that  this  amcndmcit  1  = 
supported  by  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  am  confident  t'- 
House  will  accept  this  minor  amend- 
ment of  the  measure  it  sent  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJi: 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fi-om  Kansas  ll\lr 
Carlson] . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bi'! 
is  open  to  fiu-ther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propose(i. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossm.cnt  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recon.'^ider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treatment 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  of  dicyandiamide  and  of  limestone 
when  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  78),  explaining  the  piu-poses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  286  Is  to  delegate  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  eliminate  the  duty 
on  Imports  of  dicyandiamide  pursuant  to  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

A  rate  of  duty  of  10',i  percent  ad  valorem 
Is  presently  Imposed  on  ImporU  of  dicyan- 
diamide. Imports  of  dicyandiamide  are"  not 
separately  classified  and  are  duUable  under 
the  provisions  of  Item  425.40  of  the  tonff 
schedules  for  •"Dicyandiamide.  guanidine 
salts  and  other  acyclic  amldlnes."  This  rate 
of  duty  has  been  In  effect  since  June  30, 
1958,  pursuant  to  a  concession  granted  by 
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the  United  States  In  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Under  present  law,  the  maximum  that  the 
rate  of  duty  on  dicyandiamide  could  be  re- 
duced by  the  President  pursuant  to  his  trade 
agreement  authority  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  would  be  5  percent  ad 
valorem  In  gradual  stages  over  a  period  of  4 
years. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  dicyandia- 
mide is  used  mostly  to  make  melamine.  which 
in  turn  Is  reacted  with  formaldehyde  to  make 
plastic  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  moldings  (mainly  tableware),  laminates, 
and  coatings.  A  smaller  amount  of  dicyan- 
diamide is  used  for  various  industrial  applica- 
tions in  the  paper,  textile,  construction,  and 
rubber  industries. 

Your  committee  is  further  advised  that 
dicyandiamide  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
Slates,  but  is  obtained  principally  from  a 
Canadian  plant  which  Is  the  only  producer 
of  dicyandiamide  In  North  America.  It  Is 
estimated  that  Imports  of  dicyandiamide. 
which  come  mostly  from  Canada,  but  also 
from  Japan  and  Norway  exceeded  90  million 
pounds,  valued  at  $9  million,  in  both  1964 
and  1965. 

There  are  four  producers  of  melamine  In 
the  United  States  and  that,  while  statistics 
are  not  available  for  U.S  production  (partly 
captive)  of  melamine,  sales  by  U.S.  produc- 
ers totaled  25  million  pounds,  valued  at  $6 
million  In  1964. 

It  Is  estimated  that  U.S.  imports  of  mela- 
mine (dutiable  under  the  basket  provision 
in  Item  425.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  for  triazine  compounds)  prob- 
ably exceeded  3  million  pounds  in  1964  and  8 
million  pounds  in  1965. 

H.R.  286  as  passed  by  the  House  provides 
that  section  201(b)(1)  (relating  to  limit  on 
decrease  In  duty)  and  section  253  (relating 
to  staging  requirements)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  shall  be  Inapplicable  with 
respect  to  dicyandiamide  provided  for  in  item 
425.40  of  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

In  essence  this  authorizes  the  elimination 
of  the  duty  (or  reduction  to  a  rate  under  50 
percent  of  the  July  1.  1962  rate)  without 
itaging. 

EXPLANATION    OF    COMMnTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  to 
the  desirability  of  delegating  authority  to  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  zero  rate  on  this 
raw  material.  In  return  for  reciprocal  con- 
cessions for  U.S.  exports.  It  will  aid  In  re- 
ducing U.S.  costs,  thereby  making  domestic 
producers  of  melamine  more  competitive  with 
foreign  manufacturers. 

In  addition  it  will  conform  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  this  product  to  the  present  treat- 
ment of  urea,  the  principal  competing  raw 
material  in  making  melamine. 

However,  because  of  the  passage  of  time, 
the  committee  does  not  believe  it  would  be 
possible  for  our  negotiators  t<3  exercise  the 
authority  to  negotiate  a  zero  rate  on  dicyan- 
diamide If  all  the  prenegotiation  adminis- 
trative procedures  required  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  must  be  followed.  For 
this  reason  the  committee  has  amended  the 
bill  to  waive  the  time-consuming  hearing 
process  and  certain  other  prenegotiation  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  dicyandiamide  so  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  might  be  concluded 
as  part  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  talks 
now  coming  to  an  end  at  Geneva. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  10  minutes,  Irrespective   of   the  3- 

minute  rule. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  22D  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INFOR- 
MATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  22d  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  The  Com- 
missioners should  be  commended  for  a 
penetrating  analysis  and  a  challenging 
set  of  recommendations.  A  few  para- 
graphs from  their  report  succinctly  state 
the  situation  of  the  agency  today: 

Almost  20  years  ago,  when  miblic  Law  402 
creating  Information  and  education  services 
was  written  by  the  Congress,  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  magnitude  and  effective- 
ness of  Communist  propaganda.  The  pro- 
liferation of  its  books,  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals, the  distribution  of  its  exhibits  and 
motion  pictures,  the  signal  power  and  propa- 
ganda content  of  Radio  Moscow,  the  entire 
strategy  and  tactics  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda appeared  to  be  sweeping  the  world. 

It  was  in  part  to  meet  this  potential  men- 
ace to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  Congress  created  Information,  cultural 
and  educational  services.  Today  It  is  the 
Soviets  who  attest  to  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  in  this  area.  In  books  and 
magazines,  in  resolutions  of  Important  com- 
mittees, in  speeches  by  top  leaders.  Com- 
munist concern  Is  expressed  over  the  impact 
made  by  the  United  States  efforts  In  these 
fields. 

Although  this  Soviet  estimate  of  U.S.  ef- 
fectiveness is  in  the  Commissions  view  over- 
drawn. It  is  worth  reporting  to  the  Congress 
that  because  of  Its  past  investments  and 
continuing  suggestions,  coupled  with  the 
dedicated  work  of  USIA  personnel  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  U.S.  effort  Is  beginning  to 
m.ike  a  difference. 

The  able  staff  of  USIA  deserve  full 
credit  for  their  efforts,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  cost  reduction,  effective  use 
of  research,  and  expanded  programs  for 
the  Voice  of  America. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  the  very  capa- 
bility of  modern  science  to  produce 
weapons  of  war  casts  a  shadow  over  all 
human  activity.  Distances  have  shrunk 
to  virtual  insignificance.  More  than 
ever  before  it  is  essential  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  understand  one  another. 

I  am  happy  to  know— and  I  think 
other  Americans  will  be.  too — that  USIA 
is  carrj-ing  out  its  mission  of  nurturing 
understanding  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans among  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  information  program  has  come  a 
long  way  since  its  establishment.  It  is 
now  widely  accepted  as  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  our  foreign  affairs  complex. 


A  CHOICE  FOR  ECONOMIC 
STABILITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  is  at  a  critical 
juncture.  Within  a  period  of  the  last 
15  months,  the  American  people  have  had 
to  face  the  scourge  of  a  paralyzing  infla- 
tion and  the  threat  of  an  equally  para- 
lyzing recession. 

During  that  period,  the  administration 
has  performed  a  series  of  inconsistent 
economic  g>Tations:  It  has  encouraged 
rigid  wage-price  guidelines  and  ignored 
their  enforcement;  it  has  raised  interest 
rates  and  supported  their  reduction;  it 
has  recommended  the  suspension  of  the 


7-pei-cent  tax  credit  and  now  seeks  its 
reinstatement;  it  has  encouraged  re- 
duced spending  but  submitted  record 
budgets;  it  has  supported  increased  taxes 
and.  at  the  same  time,  advocated  in- 
creased income.  In  general,  the  ad- 
ministration has  encouraged  and  dis- 
coui-aged.  raised  and  lowered,  suspended 
and  reinstated,  and.  Ik  the  end.  created 
an  uncertainty  that  threatens  the  very 
stability  of  the  most  important  economy 
ill  the  world. 

Nowheie  in  this  Nation  has  the  effect 
of  such  economic  confusion  been  more 
painful  than  in  the  Western  States,  and 
particularly,  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Far  from  the  concentration  of 
capital  in  the  financial  centers  of  the 
east  coast,  investors  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  accustomed  to  paying  more, 
both  for  capital  and  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts. 

In  California,  for  example,  the  antics 
of  the  administration  have  combined 
with  the  plagues  of  higher  consumer 
costs  and  higher  investment  costs  to 
cripple  seriously  the  home  construction 
industry,  cut  deeply  into  the  family 
budgets,  and  paralyze  the  investment  and 
financing  acti\'ities  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Indeed.  California  may  again 
be  forced  to  pay  a  hea\T  cost  by  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nationwide  decrease  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  highway  construction  and  aerospace. 
The  administration  has  failed  to  deal 
forthrightly  with  the  problems  of  our 
economy.  It  failed  to  recommend  a  gen- 
eral tax  increase  when  it  was  needed.  At 
a  time  when  the  President  was  seeking  to 
reduce  investment  spending,  he  signed 
into  law  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act — 
a  proposal  loaded  with  um-elated  tax  ad- 
vantages for  special  interest  groups:  a 
proposal  referred  to  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  the  'Christmas  tree  bill." 

It  is  contradictory  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce inflation  by  ill-timed  remedies  or 
increased  Federal  spending.  It  is  fur- 
ther inconsistent  to  prevent  a  threatened 
recession  by  increased  taxation.  This 
Nation's  economic  stability  is  much  too 
important  to  be  guided  by  solutions  that 
smack  of  political  expediency.  The  time 
for  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  manage- 
ment is  long  past  overdue.  America  can- 
not afford  to  suffer  repeated  fiscal  errors 
such  as  the  suspension  and  now  rein- 
statement of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
In  September  of  1966.  I  was  pleased 
to  oppose  the  suspension  proposal  as  an 
ill-timed  and  ineffective  economic 
remedy  to  a  severe  problem.  I  con- 
tended that  its  effects  would  not  be 
prompt,  its  application  inequitable,  and 
its  consequences  uncertain.  In  a  major 
address  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  I  pointed  to  some  of  the  con- 
sequences that  would  be  felt  across  the 
Nation: 

The  propKDsed  legislation  will  result  In  the 
kind  of  large-scale  unemployment  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks  that  mean  economic  dis- 
aster for  states  highly  dependent  on  large 
Industries.  In  my  own  State,  there  are  over 
500.000  people  dependent  on  the  aerospace 
and  airline  industries  for  their  Income.  Are 
their  jobs  to  be  sacrificed  In  1968  for  the 
problems  of  1966?  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  policies  of  this  Administration  when 
possible  future  unemployment  must  be  used 
as  a  club  to  control  present  spending. 
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Today,  unemployment  and  production 
cutbacks  are  indeed  on  the  Increase  In 
California  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. Unemployment  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades  of  California  alone 
is  double  that  of  1  year  ago.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  now  tells  us  that 
we  face  a  serious  decline  in  capital  in- 
vestment. Rather  than  the  projected 
rise  of  $1.5  billion,  capital  expenditures 
have  di-opped  from  $62.8  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year  to  $62.6  bil- 
lion in  the  first  quarter  of  1967;  and  It  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  sink  to  362.25 
billion  in  the  second  quarter.  Sales  of 
autos  and  other  durable  goods  are  down 
sharply,  housing  has  slowed  to  a  stand- 
still, inventories  are  up  and  industrial 
production  down,  new  orders  have  de- 
clined and  retail  sales  were  off  2  percent 
in  February. 

The  administration.  In  now  pleading 
for  a  reinstatement  of  the  tax  credit, 
would  have  us  believe  that  these  serious 
declines  are  exactly  what  they  planned 
all  the  tinie.  The  fact  is  that  the  rapid 
growth  in  new  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures was  already  subsiding  even 
before  Congress  was  asked  to  act  on  the 
suspension.  The  impact  of  cutting  off 
the  tax  credit  during  this  brief  6-month 
period  only  added  momentum  to  the  de- 
cline the  Nation's  economy  is  experienc- 
ing today.  In  a  recent  editorial,  the 
Washington  Post  summarized  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  fiscal  error  committed: 

In  addition  to  mls-tlmlng  the  suspension, 
the  Administration  was  badly  mistaken 
about  its  economic  Impacts.  It  assumed 
that  the  suspension,  by  reducing  the  volume 
of  new  orders  for  capital  goods,  would  di- 
minish upward  price  pressures  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  bank  credit.  But  it  ignored 
time  lags.  In  view  of  the  large  backlog  of 
orders  for  capital  goods  and  the  lead  times 
required  to  produce  them,  suspending  the 
credit  had  little  or  no  Immediate  effect  on 
prices  or  the  demand  for  credit.  Indeed,  the 
delayed  or  lagged  Impacts  of  the  suspension 
are  being  felt  now,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
clining demand  for  consumers  goods  is  shak- 
ing business  oonfldence. 

The  administration  is  now  attempting 
to  reverse  its  serious  miscalculation  In 
order  to  bolster  a  sagging  economy.  But 
the  strength  of  tliis  country's  financial 
stability  cannot  long  withstand  addi- 
tional reversals,  confusion,  and  uncer- 
tainty by  this  Government.  Simple  eco- 
nomic realities  cannot  be  ignored.  If 
the  administration  admits  of  a  serious 
slowdown  in  the  economy,  how  can  It 
now  continue  to  support  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge? K  the  consumer  and  business- 
man is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  In- 
creased taxes,  why  should  he  now  in- 
crease spending?  If  the  administration 
Is  committed  to  a  budget  way  out  of  bal- 
ance, what  type  of  fiscal  leverage  can  be 
used  to  meet  the  threat  of  recession? 

This  Nation  Indeed  has  arrived  at  a 
serious  economic  juncture:  Do  we  now 
attempt  finally  to  reduce  spending  where 
necessary  and  apply  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  or  do  we  continue  to 
grope  for  ineffective  political  expedien- 
cies? The  choice  Is  between  future  eco- 
nomic stability  and  continued  economic 
confusion.  If  the  reinstatement  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  to  be  truly  meaningful,  it 
must  mark  the  beginning  of  a  sound, 
forthright,  well -planned,  and  consistent 
economic  policy  by  the  administration. 


The  choice  for  economic  stability  must    we  would  cease  the  bombing  of  North 


be  made.    The  American  people  should 
demand  no  less  from  their  Goverrunent. 


AIR  FORCE  GENERALS  TALK  BIG 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
despite  boastful  talk  of  Air  Force  gen- 
erals from  Curtis  LeMay  down,  who  have 
been  advising  the  President  to  escalate 
the  Vietnam  war,  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  effects  of  oui-  bombing  and  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  have  been 
overrated.  Claims  of  the  destruction 
wrought,  are  much  exaggerated.  Our 
bombing  of  Vietnam  has  had  tlie  inten- 
sity in  explosive  power  exceeding  all 
bombs  dropped  by  the  Germans  and 
Allies  in  World  War  II.  The.se  air  at- 
tacks instead  of  causing  Hanoi  govern- 
ment officials  tc  seek  a  cease-fire  and  an 
armistice  apparently  have  strengthened 
tlieir  will  and  determination  to  resist. 

The  more  we  accelerate  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  more  we  escalate 
the  war  and  the  more  American  young- 
sters are  killed  and  wounded.  If  It  has 
taken  so  much  American  airpower  to 
bomb  tills  small  country  and  with  such 
minor  results,  does  it  make  sense  to  esca- 
late the  war  further  and  risk  bringing 
17  million  more  people  inhabiting  North 
Vietnam  as  our  enemies  and  possibly 
those  many  millions  living  in  the  vast 
area  to  the  north  of  North  Vietnam? 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
stated  that  up  to  this  time  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  inflicted  less  than 
$200  million  in  damage,  the  amount  It 
would  cost  to  replace  fixed  targets  which 
we  have  destroyed.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
pointed  out  earlier  this  week,  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  has  reported  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  in  hostile  action 
over  North  Vietnam  aircraft  totaling  $1 
billion  in  cost.  I  consider  the  total  loss 
in  cost  value  of  our  airplanes  destroyed 
over  North  Vietnam  considerably  In  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  million.  This  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  ordnance  In  such 
bombings.  It  Is  obvious  that  our  air- 
craft loss  alone  Is  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  the  damage  that  our  bombs 
have  Inflicted  on  fixed  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  Furthermore,  we  have  lost  the 
priceless  lives  of  many  of  our  fine  air- 
men. 

President  Joimson,  his  "war  hawk" 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  whose  advice  our 
President  seems  to  cherish  as  sacrosanct, 
would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  In 
other  words,  our  leaders  should  empha- 
size and  accelerate  greater  efforts  to  have 
a  conference  with  delegates  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  or  Vietcong,  the 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  governments,  and  our 
own  Government  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice. 

Mr.  President,  the  recently  announced 
exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  again  illus- 
trates how  far  both  sides  are  from  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  or  even 
from  finding  a  basis  for  negotiation. 
President  Johnson  asked  not  only  that 
the  infiltration  from  the  north  be 
stopped  but  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
act  first  to  stop  the  infiltration  before 


Vietnam  and  stop  further  augmentation 
of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
was  not  a  proposal  for  a  cease-fire  dur- 
ing negotiations,  but  a  demand  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  comply  with  our  de- 
mands before  we  would  make  reciprocal 
gestures.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  reply  was  per- 
haps even  more  extreme  in  asking  for 
unconditional  cessation  of  bombing 
and  for  the  end  of  all  other  acts  of 
aggression  against  North  Vietnamese 
troops  as  the  quid  pro  quo  for  negotia- 
tions. 

If  President  Johnson  accepted  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  terms,  we  would  end  all  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  all  other  acts  of 
aggression  against  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  while  the  North  Vietnamese 
woiild  be  free  to  continue  sending  men 
and  supplies  into  the  south.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  accepted 
President  Johnson's  terms.  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  obliged  to  stop  sending 
men  and  even  supplies  for  them  Into  the 
south  while  we  with  half  a  million  men 
and  powerful  air  and  naval  forces  would 
be  free  to  hunt  and  destroy  the  enemy 
and  cut  him  off  from  his  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  Vietnam  without  compromise.  Un- 
less the  dogmatic  hard-line  attitude 
which  presently  prevails  gives  way  to 
meaningful  compromise,  I  fear  the 
slaughter  will  continue,  and  the  number 
of  lives  lost  will  rise  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  escalation  of  the  war  and  its 
Increasing  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
policymakers  will  not  embark  upon  a 
still  harder  and  more  uncompromising 
line  in  Vietnam.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
country  will  take  the  initiative,  will  make 
the  first  slight  gesture  of  compromise, 
and  win  seek  the  continuing  help  of 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  In  bringing  about  a  solu- 
tion to  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  which 
now  threaten  to  Involve  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  young  American  boys  for 
many  years  to  come. 


ONE-MAN   IG-VOTE  ADVOCATES 
VIOLATE  ALL  THE  RULES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
only  natural  to  expect  advocates  of  a 
scheme  to  deprive  all  Americans  of  an 
equal  vote  to  use  procedures  for  reach- 
ing such  a  goal  which  are  equally  un- 
democratic. Consequently  I  was  not 
surprised  to  note  in  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Mrs.  Robert  Stuart,  that  the  one- 
man  10-vote  memorials  which  are  being 
sent  to  Congress  are  being,  in  several  in- 
stances, bUtzed  through  State  legisla- 
tures without  proper  procedural  safe- 
guards. 

Mrs.  Stuart  points  out  that  in  Colo- 
rado "the  resolution  was  not  printed  as 
bills  are,  and  was  not  screened  by  com- 
mittee." In  Illinois  "as  soon  as  the  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  house  the 
motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  another  motion  quickly  followed 
calling  for  a  vote.  To  be  sure,  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Illinois  Senate,  but  the 
public  was  given  only  24  hours'  notice  and 
the  hearings  were  held  before  the  senate, 
meeting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole." 
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As  the  Decatur  Herald  conunented  on 
the  Illinois  situation : 

A  majority  party  (In  this  case  the  Re- 
publican party)  has  some  responsibilities, 
the  most  fundamental  of  which  Is  to  pre- 
sent Its  program  in  an  open  market,  debate 
it  in  a  democratic  way.  and  then  vote  on  It. 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 

Wlioever  suspends  the  rules  might  himse'.f 
be  suspended,   come   election  day. 

What  the  paper  did  not  add  was  that 
if  the  one-man  10-vote  forces  can  warp 
the  rules  sufficiently  to  reinstate  the  rot- 
ten borough  system  they  may  not  have 
to  worry  about  democratic  elections. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  outUned  the 
kind  of  wheeling  dealing  that  moved  the 
one-man  10-vote  memorial  through  the 
Indiana  Legislature.  An  article  in  the 
Star  points  out  that  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ate may  well  have  approved  the  malap- 
portionment memorial  in  return  for  Re- 
publican support  for  a  parimutuel 
gambling  referendum  bill.  This  is  gam- 
bling with  a  vengeance,  for  the  people's 
right  to  choose  their  elected  representa- 
tives is  the  stake. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  I  have  men- 
tioned were  three  of  the  six  that  were 
fairly  apportioned  when  their  legislative 
bodies  passed  the  malapportionment 
memorials.  As  a  consequence  question- 
able tactics  were  necessary  to  get  their 
approval  for  the  one-man  10-vote 
scheme.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
efforts  of  malapportioned  legislatures  to 
perpetuate  themselves  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  devious  attempts  to  get  fairly 
apportioned  legislatures  to  approve  the 
rotten  borough  memorials.  It  all  fits 
the  same  pattern.  But  this  Congress  is 
concerned  with  facts,  not  legislative 
legerdemain.  Congress  should  not  put 
the  seal  of  legality  on  this  bag  of  tricks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Stuart,  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  to  me,  dated  March  21, 
1967;  the  editorial  entitled  "Suspending 
Rules  Is  Dangerous,"  published  in  the 
Decatur  (111.)  Herald  of  March  6,  1967; 
and  the  article  entitled  "Dirksen  Amend- 
ment Sails  Safely  Through  Democrat- 
Run  Senate,"  published  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  of  March  11,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
quested items  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

League  or  Women  Votees  of 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  Proxmdie. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Peoxmire:  As  you  know 
you  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  share 
a  common  belief  that  state  legislatures 
should  be  apportioned  substantially  on  the 
basis  of  population  and,  at  the  present  time, 
we  share  a  common  concern  that  fair  ap- 
portionment may  be  threatened. 

Tlie  convention  method  of  amending  the 
constitution  on  the  apportionment  issue 
seems  to  be  gaining  state  legislative  support 
but  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  real  battle  to 
keep  apportionment  of  state  legislatures  sub- 
stantially on  the  basis  of  population  i^  likely 
to  be  waged  In  the  Senate  as  it  was  a  year 
ago  when  the  Dirksen  Amendment  failed  in 
gaining  a  two  tblrd  majority  by  only  seven 
votes.  J       J     i         J 


As  you  have  pointed  out  there  seem  to  be 
many  obstacles  to  the  convention  method. 
What  worries  us  very  much  is  that  supporters 
of  the  proposed  amendment  may  use  the  ac- 
tion of  tlie  states  as  a  tool  to  get  Senate 
backing  for  reconsideration  of  the  Dirksen 
Amendment.  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  the 
League's  continued  support  of  your  efforts  to 
liead  off  attempts  to  revive  the  amendment. 

I  suspect  that  the  whole  thrust  of  the  well 
organized  campaign  in  the  state  legislatures 
is  aimed  at  convincing  the  Congress  that 
there  is  a  groundswell  of  public  opinion 
ng.iinst  the  principle  of  one-man,  one-vote. 
I  deny  that  this  is  true  and  I  am  sure  you 
v.o\;ld  agree. 

As  you  know,  twenty-four  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  stnte  legislatures  were  acted 
on  by  state  bodies  before  they  were  reappor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population.  These 
legislatures  were  not  truly  represcnt.itive  of 
tlie  people.  But  even  In  the  few  cases 
where  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  newly 
apportioned  legislature  in  almost  every 
instance  the  action  was  taken  hurriedly 
without  hearings  and  without  adequate  de- 
bate. The  public  was  not  consulted  and 
its  voice  was  not  heard.  It  is  almost  as  if 
those  hurrying  the  legislation  through  the 
state  capitols  were  afraid  that  full  discus- 
sion might  Jeopardize  what  they  were  trying 
to  accomplish. 

A  recent  case  in  point  is  Illinois  where  as 
soon  as  the  resolution  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  the  motion  was  made  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  another  motion  quickly  fol- 
lowed calling  for  a  vote.  To  be  sure,  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  Illinois  Senate,  but  the 
public  was  given  only  24  hours'  notice  and 
the  hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate, 
meeting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Sim- 
ilar blitz  methods  were  used  in  other  states. 
In  Colorado  the  resolution  was  not  printed, 
as  bills  are,  and  it  was  not  screened  by  com- 
mittee. These  tactics  indicate  an  unwilling- 
ness for  the  issue  to  be  considered  on  its 
merits,  at  length,  and  with  full  public 
scrutiny. 

The  fact  that  hasty  and  unconsidered  ac- 
tion of  this  sort  has  in  most  Instances  been 
considered  unlmpwrtant  and  un-newsworthy 
by  the  press  In  the  various  states  has  helped 
those  who  are  pushing  to  reverse  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision. 

Again  I  want  to  assure  you  that  League 
members  nationwide  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  keep  this  movement  to  amend 
the  constitution  from  going  any  further. 
We  are  grateful  for  yoiu'  leadership  in  this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely, 

JuLtA  D.  Stuart, 
Mrs.  Robert  J,  Stuart, 

President. 

[From    the    Decatur    (111,)    Herald,    Mar,    6, 

1967] 

Suspending  Rules  Is  Dangerous 

Republicans  can,  and  do,  get  their  way  to 
the  dim  political  catacombs  of  Springfield, 

It's  simple.  They  have  ample  majorities 
in  both  houses,  and  they  can  vote  or  pass  al- 
most anything  their  heart  desires— apparent- 
ly as  long  as  it  is  not  diversion  of  motor 
fuel  tax  funds. 

It's  simple,  but  It's  not  right.  A  majority 
party  has  some  responsibilities,  the  most 
fundamental  of  which  is  to  present  its  pro- 
grams in  an  open  market,  debate  it  in  a 
democratic  way,  and  then  vote  on  it. 

This  is  not  what  happened  last  week  when 
House  Republicans  literally  rammed  through 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  to  reverse  the  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 

House  Speaker  Ralph  T.  Smith  Introduced 
the  resolution.  One  of  his  colleagues  made 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  another 
quickly  followed  by  calling  for  a  vote  on  the 
resolution.     There  waa  some   debate  on  It, 


mostly  by  proponents  who  knew  this  was 
coming  and  had  prepared  to  defend  it— Just 
as  their  show-biz  patriarch  in  Washington, 
Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
"18th  Centurtsts"  who  want  one  ho\;se  of 
state  legislatures  to  be  elected  by  factors 
other  than   population. 

Only  difference  is,  Mr.  Dirksen  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  in  Washington  and 
he  didn't  get  anywhere  in  his  defense  of 
"en.'ranchif ing  the  cows  and  the  sows." 

Tlie  Illinois  Le:igue  of  Women  Voters  on 
Siturday  attacked  the  House  resolution 
E.iying  It  was  passed  'with  no  hearings  and 
practically   no    discussion," 

We  hope  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
Sen.ite  takes  note  of  what  the  League  had  to 
say. 

.^.^ide  from  the  antiquated  arguments  of 
their  case.  House  Republicans  should  know 
better  than  to  pass  legislation  within  minutes 
fift-er  Ic  is  introduced.  Suspending  the  rules 
is  always  a  dangerous  parliamentary  tactic 
and  should  be  used  only  with  utmost  dis- 
crimination. 

Otherwise,  whoever  suspends  the  rules 
might  himself  be  suspended,  come  election 
d.^iv, 

I  From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Mar    11.  1067] 

Dirk.sen  Amendment  Sails  Safely  Through 

Democrat-Run  Senate 

(By  the  Star  city  staff) 

When  the  Dirksen  Amendment  on  legis- 
lative districting  came  sailing  out  of  the 
Indiana  Senate  last  week  in  the  midst  of 
mays  bill-stripping,  name-calling  and  gen- 
eral confusion,  it  did  not  get  the  attention 
it  deserved. 

It   was  part  of  a  fascinating  swap 

What  was  that  proposal,  so  beloved  of 
Republicans  generally,  doing  w^ith  approval 
from  a  chamber  that  the  Democrats  control 
by  an  eight-vote  margin?  It  did  not  squeak 
through:  it  passed  by  a  29-20  vote. 

Eight  Democrats,  including  the  caucus 
chairman,  Joined  the  Republicans  for  the 
lour  de  force  Of  course,  some  small-popu- 
lation county  Democrats  always  have  favored 
the  idea  of  letting  one  legislative  chamber  be 
districted  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 

Tlie  Dirksen  amendment  asks  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  enacting  an  amend- 
ment that  would  legalize  that  system  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

One  tantalizing  explanation  was  this: 
When  certain  Democrats  were  trying  to 
get  Speaker  of  the  House  Otis  R.  Bowen 
(R-Bremen)  to  hand  down  the  pari-mutuel 
gambling  referendum  bill  about  a  week 
earlier,  some  of  them  reported  that  the 
House  GOP  leaders  had  a  price:  Pass  the 
Dirksen  Amendment  in  the  Senate 

Bowen  handed  down  the  bill  and  it  passed 
in  the  House,  But  nothing  was  heard  for 
days  about  Dirksen,  Then  It  passed  the 
Senate  in  a  Jiffy.  And  cat  cus  chairman 
James  M.  Plaskett  (D-New  Washington  i , 
after  considerable  prodding,  came  up  with 
this  explanation.  It  was  not  pari-mutuel 
at  all.    That  deal  never  was  made. 

The  answer  was  that  the  Senate  Democrats 
did  not  have  enough  votes  to  pass  their  own 
"Kizer  plan"  on  congressional  redlstrlctlng, 
and  wanted  badly  to  send  It  to  the  House 
to  make  a  record.  To  placate  some  of  their 
own  rural  boys,  they  had  to  pass  Dirksen 
before  they  could  move  Kizer, 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTS  HOW 
WISCONSIN  DAIRY  FARMER  HAS 
NOTHING  TO  LOSE  BY  FIGHT  FOR 
HIGHER  PRICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent press  reports  of  the  struggle  of 
America's  dairy  farmers  to  win  a  reason- 
able price  for  their  milk  have  given  the 
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impression  that  violence  and  lawlessness 
is  widespread,  which  it  is  not. 

The  reports  have  also  generally  failed 
to   indicate    the    very   strong   case   the 
farmers  have  for  combining  together  to 
win  a  fair  price  by  negotiations  with  the 
big  processors  who  buy  what  they  pro- 
duce, and  not  by  Government  subsidy. 
It  is  ironic  that  those  who  iiave  been 
most  vociferous  in  criticizing  farm  sub- 
sidies are  now  most  emphatic  in  their 
denunciation  of  farmers  who  have  taken 
their  problem  into  their  own  hands  in 
an   effort — strictly    in   accordance   with 
American  traditions — to  withhold  what 
they  produce  to  get  a  fair  price  for  it. 
This  morning's  New  York  Times  car- 
ries one  of  the  best,  fairest,  and  most 
comprehensive    accounts    of    the    dairy 
farmers'  problems  that  I  have  read  in 
any  paper.     It  is  by  Douglas  E.  Knee- 
land,  who  provides  one  of  the  rare  press 
reports  of  how  the  dairy  farmer  views 
his  dilemma  and  why  he  has  been  driven 
to  this  difficult,  expensive,  and  painful 
course  of  withholding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Wisconsin  Farmer 
Dumps  Milk  Since  He  Has  Nothing  To 
Lose,"  written  by  Douglas  E.  Kneeland 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  23,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Farmer  Dumps  Milk  Since  He 
Has  Nothing  To  Lose — Defends  25-State 
Withholding  Action  To  Force  Rise  in 
Price — Says  "We  Gave  It  Away  77  Days 
Last   Year" 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 

Cameron.  Wis..  March  22. — Milk  is  money 
to  a  dairy  farmer.  When  he  dumps  milii  and 
watches  it  seep  into  the  earth  or  flow  down  a 
creelc.   he   is   watching   dollars  disappear. 

Still,  thousands  of  pounds  of  milk  have 
been  poured  onto  the  ground  or  into  creeks 
and  rivers  in  25  states  since  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  began  its  holding  ac- 
tion a  week  ago  today  in  an  elTort  to  raise 
the  price. 

Dale  Burdlck,  a  42-year-old  activist  from 
nearby  Hillsdale  in  the  northwest  Wisconsin 
dairy  country,  explained  In  a  telephone  in- 
terview yesterday  why  he  and  others  like 
him  were  willing  to  spill  milk  today  to  try 
to  get  a  belter  price  tomorrow: 

"We  havent  got  anything  to  lose.  Com- 
paring the  price  we're  asking  with  what 
we've  been  getting,  we  gave  It  away  for  77 
days  last  year."  Mr.  Burdlck  says  he  Is 
dumping  1.100  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Ct'RRENT  PRICE   VARIES 

The  price  In  his  area  is  $4.20  for  100 
pounds  cf  Grade  A  bulk  milk.  The  farmer 
group  Is  seeking  an  increase  of  $1  a 
hundred-weight,  or  roughly  2  cents  a  quart 
In  all  25  states.  The  current  price  varies 
from  area  to  area,  but  the  organization  es- 
timates that  farmers  are  getting  8  to  10 
cents  a  quart. 

Mr.  Burdlck  is  a  member  of  the  third  gen- 
eration in  his  family  to  work  his  157-acre 
farm.  He  and  his  wife  have  run  the  farm 
since  1946  and  are  now  milking  40  Holsteln 
cows.  He  Is  fighting  to  keep  from  being 
among  the  12  Wisconsin  farmers  who  leave 
the  dairy  business  every  day  of  the  year. 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  In  the  red  $3,000," 
Mr.  Burdlck  said.  "Then  In  1965,  I  was 
•  1.980  In  the  red.  Last  year,  with  grfxsa 
Income  of  •23.000  and  expenses  of  $21,000  I 
lost  about  W.OOO  If  you  figure  depreciation." 

An  operation  the  size  of  the  Burdlck  farm 
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takes  .in   Investment  of  $85,000  to  $100,000, 
lie  estimated. 

Mr  Burdlck.  like  most  dairy  farmers,  has 
other  problems.  He  has  a  sizable  bualness, 
but  help  Is  expensive  and  almost  Impossible 
to  find. 

I  need  help  real  bad  but  we  c.in't  afford 
anyone  dependable  or  respectable  that  you 
could  have  around  the  family."  he  said. 
"You  have  to  make  your  children  work  such 
long,  hard  hours  that.  well,  if  a  man  in  town 
did   this   to  his  children   they'd   put  him   In 

j.ni." 

-SON  HAS  LEFT  FARM 

The  Burdicks  have  two  boys.  13  and  16, 
at  hon:;v  A  daughter  is  married  and  lives 
away  and  a  21-year-old  son  has  left  the 
f.",rm. 

"He  will  never  go  to  farming,"  Mr  Burdlck 
said  with  a  bitter  sadness. 

The  Burdicks  are  sUIl  on  the  farm.  But 
ni.iiiy  d.iirymen  are  not. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  study  last  year  of  the  7.321  dairy 
farmers  in  that  state  who  left  tlie  business 
in  the  16  months  from  November,  1964.  to 
Febru.xry.    1966. 

That  exodus  came  in  the  nation's  leading 
dairy  state,  which  last  year  produced  18.- 
199.000.000  pounds  of  milk,  15  1  percent  of 
the  trmted  SUtes  total  of  120.230,000.000. 

The  Wisconsin  study  found  that  a  third  of 
those  who  quit  did  so  for  economic  reasons. 
Another  third  gave  up  for  per.=onal  reasons, 
such  .as  advanced  age  or  ill  health  Most  of 
the  rest  left  the  business  for  lack  of  help 
or  because  of  the  heavy  time  and  labor  re- 
quirements. 

"Some  commented  that  they  were  Just 
.sick  and  tired  of  milking  cows  twice  a  day 
f^r  365  days  a  year."  said  Donald  N.  Mc- 
Dowell, director  of  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

D.alrylng  is  a  demanding  business  and  the 
rew.irds  are  often  elusive. 

A  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
booklet  issued  last  month  estimated  that  the 
avera^'c  hourly  earnings  of  a  top-grade  dairy 
farmer  In  eastern  Wisconsin  \:\sl  year  were 
$1  50.  compared  with  the  average  wage  of 
$2  71  an  hour  for  the  country's  factory  work- 
ers. 

Even  the  $1  50  estimate,  which  was  a  pre- 
imunary  figure,  was  twice  the  same  farmer's 
earnings  In  1965.  This  reflected  an  Increase 
In  dairy  prices  last  year  that  Is  slowly  being 
eroded.  Accompanying  the  recent  drop  in 
prices  has  been  a  rising  cost  of  feed  and  ma- 
chinery, which  has  added  to  the  farmer's 
problems. 

A  sharp  Increase  last  year  from  $3  24  to  $4 
a  hundredweight  In  the  Government  sup- 
port price  for  manufacturing  grade  milk, 
which  is  used  for  Ice  cream,  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products,  helped  lift  the  Income  of 
dairy  farmers.  In  Wisconsin,  where  dairying 
Is  predominant,  the  1966  average  net  Income 
for  farms  of  all  types  was  up  29  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year  to  $5,105. 

Tn  February,  milk  prices  were  down  6  per 
cent  from  the  peak  reached  In  October,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Because  of  the  Increased  Government  sup- 
port level,  prices  were  still  11  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  but  farmers  who  had 
watched  the  slide  became  Increasingly 
restive. 

INCREASED    PRODUCTION 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  attributed 
the  greater-than-seasonal  decline  In  Febru- 
ary prices  to  Increased  production.  Total 
production  for  January  was  about  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  above  a  year  earlier,  but 
about  4  per  cent  below  the  nvc-year  average 
for  the  month. 

In  February  production  was  up  1  per  cent 
over  the  1966  level.  This  made  the  third 
straight  month  that  output  had  Increased 
slightly  after  having  been  below  the  previous 
year's  total  for  each  month  from  February, 
1965,  to  November,  1966. 
Most  observers  believe  the  Increase  In  pro- 
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ductlon  came  about  because  farmers  had 
been  buoyed  by  last  year's  rising  prices  and 
had  become  convinced  that  with  Government 
surpluses  gone  demand  had  overtaken 
supply. 

The  psychological  Jolt  to  dairy  farmers  of 
seeing  falling  prices  dash  their  great  expecta- 
tions was  blamed  by  some  for  the  rising  dis- 
content that  led  to  the  milk-holding  action. 
Others  attribute  part  of  the  trouble  to  the 
tight  money  situation. 

"Dairying  is  a  shaky  business  and  the 
banks  are  afraid  to  lend  the  farmer  money.  " 
one  source  said.  "But  if  the  farmer  can't 
borrow  money  to  expand  and  modernize,  he'll 
go  out  of  business  for  sxire." 

Still  others  attribute  a  share  of  the  blame 
to  the  rapid  rise  in  imports.  Last  year  the 
United  States  imported  2.7  billion  pound.s  of 
diiry  products,  three  times  the  1965  total 
Meanwhile,  exports  dropped  about  one  bil- 
lion  pounds  from  1065  to  1.1  billion  pounds 

Fit  some  of  these  reasons,  or  all  of  them, 
a  lot  of  the  country's  dairy  farmers  are  angry 
and  frustrated.  Many  do  not  agree  with  the 
N;it!onal  Farmers  Organization's  milk  dump- 
ing. But  a  large  number  do  a^ree  that  the 
dairy  Industry  is  in  trouble. 


SLAVERY  STILL  VERY  ALIVE  IN 
1967— SENATE  SHOULD  RATIFY 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
XLIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
may  be  comforting,  but  it  is  an  exercise 
in  deception,  for  any  of  us  to  think  that 
slavery  miraculously  ceased  to  be  upon 
issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion or  at  Appomattox. 

Slavery— perhaps  the  most  brutalizing 
and  dehumanizing  method  of  man's  in- 
justice to  man — is,  today,  a  flourishing 
commercial  enterprise. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  is  quite  aware  of  slavery's 
existence.  In  the  hope  of  awakening  and 
mobilizing  world  conscience  in  1964  he 
appointed  Mohammed  Awad  of  Egypt 
to  investigate  world  slavery,  U  Thant 
was  careful  not  to  chose  a  European  or 
an  American  whose  motives  might  be 
questioned.  Instead  he  selected  Mr. 
Awad,  a  respected  Egyptian. 

Mohammed  Awad  encountered  great 
reluctance  among  many  governments 
even  to  discuss  the  question  of  slavery. 
However,  from  the  evidence  he  was  able 
to  assemble,  Mohammed  Awad  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  1.250,000  slaves 
in  the  world.  At  least  1.250,000  men, 
women,  and  children  kept  In  bondage, 
stripped  of  all  dignity,  and  deprived  of 
the  basic  human  consolations  of  family 
and  home. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  most  active,  but 
certainly  not  the  exclusive,  world  center 
of  the  slave  trade.  Thcrt  are  2,000  slaves 
in  the  Tamanrasset  area  of  southwest 
Algeria  used  like  beasts  of  burden  for 
forced  labor.  Algeria  and  Mauritania, 
with  each  blaming  the  other,  have  con- 
ceded that  slave  traffic  crosses  their 
borders. 

Iran  is  not  free  of  slavery  either. 
There,  parents  unable  to  leave  their  land 
without  repaying  a  feudal  debt,  have 
been  forced  to  sell  their  children  into 
bondage. 

In  the  Rei  Rouba  district  of  Cameroon, 
slaves  are  forced  to  work  from  dawn  to 
sunset.  No  food  is  given  to  them.  These 
poor,  miserable  human  beings  are 
granted  the  generous  total  of  15  minutes 
for  rest  all  day  long.    It  must  be  stated 


in  defense  of  the  Government  of  Cam- 
eroon that  a  1916  International  treaty 
prevents  any  Interference  in  this  area 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  with 
these  shocking  examples;  but  the  situa- 
tion is  apparent  for  all  those  who  will 
look.  Slavery  does  exist  and  the  Senate 
refuses  to  put  the  United  States  on  rec- 
ord by  ratifying  the  Convention  on 
Slavery. 

Why?  Are  we  really,  as  has  been 
charged,  afraid  to  risk  upsetting  the 
political  balance  in  the  oil-rich  Middle 
East? 

I  will  not  accept  this  explanation.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  callous  or  cruel 
nation.  'We  might  be  on  occasion  indif- 
ferent, but  we  are  not  inhumane. 

The  Senate  by  ratifying  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Slavery  can  both 
highlight  the  existence  of  these  barbaric 
practices  in  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  galvanize  universal  moral  persua- 
sion for  the  elimination  of  slavery.  The 
Senate,  without  any  further  delay,  should 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Slavery  along 
with  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  genocide,  and  political 
rights  of  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


INESCAPABLE  CONCLUSIONS  TO  BE 
DRAWN  FROM  EXCHANGE  OF 
LETTERS  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  AND  HO  CHI  MINH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  several 
conclusions,  which  to  me  seem  inescapa- 
ble in  viewing  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  President 
HoChiMinh. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  true  Import  of  this  exchange,  publicly 
revealed  by  the  Hanoi  authorities  only 
this  week,  merits  our  careful  assessment 
as  our  Nation  continues  to  seek  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  ob- 
servers of  what  to  many  has  appeared  to 
be  an  effort  to  enter  into  peaceful  nego- 
tiations through  the  public  exchange  of 
negotiating  positions.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  administration,  I  hasten  to 
add,  that  quiet  efforts  have  been  under- 
taken repeatedly  and  over  a  prolonged 
period  to  find  a  means  for  bringing  the 
Hanoi  authorities  to  the  conference 
table.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  not  being  privy 
to  the  substance  of  these  quiet  contacts, 
we  have  all  too  readily  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  diviners  of  old  who  attempted 
to  find  true  meaning  by  analyzing  the 
nuances  of  appearances.  Accordingly, 
the  temptation  has  been  ever  present  to 
dissect  the  public  statements  by  Hanoi  in 
order  to  construe  some  new  meaning 
from  each  new  public  declaration  which 
might  point  the  way  to  compromise  and 
resolution  of  the  conflict, 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that,  interest- 
ing as  this  pursuit  of  divination  has  been. 


we  now  have  a  more  reliable  insight  into 
what  surely  must  be  seen  by  all  objective 
observers  to  be  the  intractability  of  Ha- 
noi In  refusing  to  consider  peaceful  nego- 
tiations. 

In  his  letter  to  the  leader  of  North 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  recognized 
the  possibility  of  distortion  and  misinter- 
pretation of  Hanoi's  attitudes  and  ours 
in  passing  them  through  third-party  in- 
termediaries. To  overcome  this  prob- 
lem, as  the  President  said,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  direct  and  secret 
talks  with  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  serious  effort,  unencumbered 
by  the  glare  of  publicity,  to  find  a  work- 
able and  mutually  acceptable  solution. 
President  Johnson  called  on  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  show  his  sincerity  for  such  direct  and 
private  talks  by  joining  us  in  mutual  acts 
of  deescalation  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  Vietnamese  New  Year  holidays. 
It  was  a  reasoned,  restrained,  and  forth- 
coming proposal.  It  reflected  the  admin- 
istration's sincere  efforts  to  find  a  work- 
able means  to  transfer  the  conflict  to  the 
conference  table. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  now  clearly 
aware  of  the  hard  and  uncompromising 
response  from  Hanoi.  It  is  aware  of  the 
belligerence  and  truculence  which  have 
consistently  marked  the  reactions  of  Ha- 
noi to  our  peace  proposals.  It  li,  aware, 
as  never  before,  of  how  rigidly  and  un- 
swervingly Hanoi  is  following  its  elected 
course  of  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
reaction  can  only  dismay  all  men  of  good 
will  who  have  sought  a  workable  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  solution  to  this  conflict. 
I  take  heart,  Mr.  President,  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  reaffirmation  of  his  de- 
termination to  continue  the  search  for 
such  a  workable  formula.  In  the  face  of 
repeated  rebuffs  from  Hanoi,  the  temp- 
tation is  great  to  foreclose  such  continu- 
ing peaceful  approaches.  Yet,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict remains  possible.  It  will  come 
about,  in  my  judgment,  when  the  Hanoi 
authorities  come  to  recognize  that,  fac- 
ing defeat  in  South  Vietnam,  they  must 
be  forthcoming  in  a  sincere  search  for  a 
ne.a:otiated  settlement — they  must  sub- 
stitute reasoned  compromise  for  trucu- 
lent inflexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  President  Johnson's  letter  dis- 
patched to  Ho  and  Ho's  reply  to  the 
letter  from  the  President  as  these  two 
letters  were  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
President's  Letter  Dispatched  to  Ho 
Here  is  the  text  of  President  Johnson's 
Feb.  2  message  to  North  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Minh  as  delivered  in  Moscow 
Feb.  8  and  as  released  yesterday  by  U.S. 
officials: 

"His  Excellency  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
•President,  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
"Dear  Mb.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  the  hope  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  can 
be  brought  to  an  end.  That  conflict  has 
already  taken  a  heavy  toll— In  lives  lost.  In 
wounds  Inflicted,  in  property  destroyed,  and 
In  simple  human  misery.  If  we  fall  to  find 
a  Just  and  peaceful  solution,  history  will 
Judge  us  harshly. 


"Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  both  have 
a  heavy  obligation  to  seek  earnestly  the  path 
to  peace.  It  Is  In  response  to  that  obligation 
that  I  am  writing  directly  to  you. 

"We  have  tried  over  the  past  several  years. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a  number  of 
channels,  to  convey  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues our  desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. For  whatever  reasons,  these  eflorts 
have  not  achieved  any  results. 

"POSSIBLE    DISTORTIONS 

"It  may  be  that  our  thoughts  and  yours. 
our  attitudes  and  yours,  have  been  distorted 
or  misinterpreted  as  they  passed  through 
these  various  channels.  Certainly  that  is 
always  a  danger  in  Indirect  communication 

"There  Is  one  good  way  to  overcome  this 
problem  anl  to  move  forward  In  the  search 
for  peaceful  settlement.  That  Is  for  us  to 
arrange  for  direct  talks  between  trusted  rep- 
resentatives in  a  secure  setting  and  awav 
from  the  glare  of  publicity.  Such  talks 
should  not  be  used  as  a  propaganda  exercise 
but  should  be  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  worlc- 
able  and  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

"TWO  GREAT  DIPncrLTTES 

"In  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  noted  pub- 
lic statements  by  representatives  of  your 
government  suggesting  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  Into  direct  "bilateral  talks 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government 
provided  that  we  ceased  'unconditionally' 
and  permanently  our  bombing  operations 
against  your  country  and  all  military  actions 
against  It.  In  the  last  day.  serious  and  re- 
sponsible parties  have  assured  us  Indirectly 
that  this  Is  In  fact  your  proposal. 

"Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  see  two  great 
difficulties  with  this  proposal.  In  view  of 
your  public  position,  such  action  on  our  part 
would  inevitably  produce  worldwide  specula- 
tion that  discussions  were  under  way  and 
would  Impair  the  privacy  and  secrecy  of  those 
discussions.  Secondly,  there  would  inevi- 
tably be  grave  concern  on  our  part  ■whether 
your  government  would  make  use  of  such 
action  by  us  to  Improve  Its  military  position. 

"With  these  problems  In  mind,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  even  further  towards  an 
ending  of  hostilities  than  your  government 
has  proposed  In  either  public  statements  or 
through  private  diplomatic  channels.  I  am 
prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of  bombing 
against  your  country  and  the  stopping  of 
further  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  in- 
filtration Into  South  Vietnam  by  land  and 
by  sea  has  stopped.  These  acts  of  restraint 
on  both  sides  would,  I  beUeve.  make  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  conduct  serious  and  prlva'e 
discussions  leading  toward  an  early  peace. 

"I  make  this  proposal  to  you  now  with 
a  specific  sense  of  urgency  arising  from 
the  Imminent  New  Year  holidays  in 
Vietnam.  If  you  are  able  to  accept  th:s 
proposal  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  New  Year,  or 
Tet,  holidays.  The  proposal  I  have  made 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  your  mili- 
tary authorities  and  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  could  promptly 
negotiate  an  extension  of  the  Tet  truce. 

"MEETING  IN  MOSCOW? 

"As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions 
I  propose,  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  in  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred.  They  could  meet  in  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  end  a  conflict 
that  has  brought  burdens  to  both  our  peo- 
ples, and  above  all  to  the  people  of  Sout^ 
Vietnam.  If  you  have  any  thoughts  about 
the  actions  I  propose.  It  would  be  most  im- 
portant that  I  receive  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Sincerely, 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 
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fProm  the  Washington  Po6t| 
Ho's  Replt  to  Letter  From  President 
Tokyo,    March    21— The    text    of    a    mes- 
sage Preeldent  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  North  Viet- 
nam sent  to  President  Johnson   Feb.    15   In 
reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Johnson,  as  broadcast 
by  the  ofl3clal   Vietnam  news  agency. 
■■To  His  Excellency  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
"President. 
United  Statea  of  America. 

■'YocR  Excellency:  On  Feb.  10.  1967,  I  re- 
ceived your  message.     This  Is  my  reply. 

"Vietnam  Is  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  United  States.  The  Vietnamese  people 
have  never  done  any  harm  to  the  United 
States.  But  contrary  to  the  pledges  made 
by  Its  representative  at  the  :954  Geneva 
conference,  the  U.S.  Government  has  cease- 
lessly Intervened  In  Vietnam.  It  has  un- 
leashed and  Intensified  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion In  South  Vietnam  with  a  view  to 
prolonging  the  partition  of  Vietnam  and 
turning  South  Vietnam  Into  a  neo-colony 
and  a  military  base  of  the  United  States. 
For  over  two  years  now.  the  US.  Government 
has.  with  Its  air  and  naval  forces,  carried  the 
war  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  (North) 
Vietnam,  an  Independent  and  sovereign 
country, 

"MO.ST    B.ARBAROUS    METHODS 

'■The  U.S.  Government  has  committed  war 
crimes,  crimes  against  peace  and  against 
mankind.  In  South  Vietnam,  half  a  mil- 
lion US.  and  satellite  troops  have  resorted 
to  the  most  Inhuman  weapons  and  the  most 
barbarous  methotls  of  warfare,  such  as 
napalm,  toxic  chemicals  and  gases,  to  mas- 
sacre our  compatriots,  destroy  crops,  and 
raze  villages  to  the  ground.  In  North  Viet- 
nam, thousands  of  U.S.  aircraft  have  dropped 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  bombs, 
destroying  towns,  villages,  factories,  schools! 
In  your  message,  you  apparently  deplored 
the  sufferings  and  destruction  In  Vietnam. 
May  I  ask  you:  Who  has  perpetrated  these 
monstrous  crimes?  It  Is  the  United  States 
and  satellite  troops.  The  U.S.  Government 
Is  entirely  responsible  for  the  extremely  seri- 
ous situation  in  Vietnam. 

•■The  US.  war  of  aggression  against  the 
Vietnamese  people  constitutes  a  challenge 
to  the  countries  of  the  socialist  camp,  a 
threat  to  the  national  Independence  move- 
ment, and  a  serious  danger  to  peace  In  Asia 
and  the  world. 
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nrst  of  all  stop  unconditionally  Its  bombing 
raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It  U  only 
after  the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  U.S. 
bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
that  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  could  enter  Into  talks 
and  discuss  questions  concerning  the  two 
sides. 

"Tlie  Vietnamese  people  will  never  submit 
to  force,  they  will  never  accept  t,ilks  under 
the  threat  of  bombs. 

■■Our  cause  is  absolutely  Just      It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  US.  Government  will  act  in 
accordance  with  reason. 
"Sincerely, 

"Ho  Chi  Minh  • 


A  SECOND  VIOLATION  OF  AN  AMER- 
ICAN FISHING  ZONE  IN  ALASKA 
BY  A  RUSSIAN  VESSEL 


"LOVE    THEIR    INDEPENDENCE 

"The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  love  Inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  peace.  But  In  the 
face  of  the  U.S.  aggression,  they  have  risen 
up,  united  as  one  man,  fearless  of  sacrifices 
and  hardships.  Tliey  are  determined  to 
carry  on  their  resistance  until  they  have  won 
genuine  Independence  and  freedom  and  true 
peace.  Our  Just  cause  enjoys  strong  sym- 
pathy and  support  from  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world.  Including  broad  sections  of  the 
American    people. 

•The  U.S.  Government  has  unleashed  the 
war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam.  It  must  cease 
this  aggression.  That  Is  the  only  way  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  U.S.  Government 
must  stop  definitively  and  unconditionally 
its  bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  U.S.  and 
satellite  troops,  recognize  the  South  Vietnam 
National  Front  for  Liberation,  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  people  settle  themselves  their 
own  affairs.  Such  Is  the  basis  (sic)  content 
of  the  five-point  stand  of  the  government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which 
embodies  the  essential  principles  and  pro- 
visions of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  on 
Vietnam,  it  is  the  basic  (sic)  of  a  correct 
political  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

■'ONE    WAY    TO    DIRECT    TALKS 

"In  your  message,  you  suggested  direct 
talks  between  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  United  SUtes.  If  the  U.S. 
Government  really  wants  these  talks,  It  must 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  another  violation  of  our 
fi-shinK  zone  in  Alaska  by  a  Russian  fish- 
inK  vessel 

Circumstances  related  to  me  by  the 
Coast  Guard  are  that  two  Russian  fish- 
ing vessels  were  detected  S'a  miles  off 
Seal  Cape  in  the  Shumagin  Islands  at 
6:45  a.m.  Wednesday  by  a  C-130  air- 
craft. One  of  the  Soviet  vessels  was 
actually  fishing  at  the  time. 

Coast  Guard  aircraft  kept  this  ship 
under  surveillance  while  sending  a  mes- 
sage about  it  to  the  Cop.st  Guard  ice- 
breaker Storis  which  was  directed  to 
seize  the  poaching  trawler.  The  Storis 
intercepted  the  Russian  ship  at  noon 
yesterday  on  the  high  seas.  It  had  pro- 
ceded  out  of  our  fisheries  protection 
zone  after  being  sighted  by  the  aircraft. 
The  aircraft  had,  however,  maintained 
hot  pursuit  up  to  the  time  the  Storis 
arrived. 

The  Soviet  ship,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  SRTM  457,  a  medium-sized 
trawler  identical  to  the  one  which  was 
caught  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  several 
weeks  ago,  was  boarded  by  a  prize  crew, 
seized  and  is  now  being  towed  to  Kodiak, 
where  it  is  due  to  arrive  about  midnight 
eastern  standard  time,  which  will  be 
dusk  today  in  that  part  of  Alaska. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  month 
a  Russian  vessel  has  been  caught  fish- 
ing inside  of  Alaskan  waters  and  thereby 
violating  the  law  enacted  in  the  89th 
Congress  which  establishes  a  12-mile 
fisheries  zone  and  is  reserved  exclusively 
for  our  own  nationals.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, a  law  was  enacted  which  pre- 
scribed penalties  for  any  non-American 
person  violating  its  provision  of  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both, 
as  well  as  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel. 
Since  this  is  the  second  offense  by  a 
Russian  vessel  it  is  proper  that  the 
maximum  penalty  be  imposed  and  notice 
served  thereby  that  Alaska  and  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  any  fur- 
ther violations.  To  do  anything  less 
than  that  would  be  to  make  a  mockery 
of  our  laws  and  would  be  a  gross  be- 
trayal of  our  fishermen  and  our  Nation's 
interests. 

When  the  first  Russian  vessel  was  ap- 
prehended a  few  weeks  ago,  only  a  $5,000 
fine  was  Imposed.  No  other  penalty  was 
given  to  the  captain  or  to  the  members 
of  the  crew,  all  of  whom,  under  the  la^w, 


are  liable  to  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000 
and  a  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  nor 
was  the  boat  confiscated.    It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  State  Department,  which 
has  been  interested  in  "buUding  bridges'' 
to  Ru.ssia,  and  recently  secured  the  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  the  Consular 
Treaty— which,     incidentally,     I     voted 
against — had  intervened  in  an  effort  to 
keep   the  penalty   as   light   as   possible 
This  kind  of  intervention  should  not  be 
repeated.    It  was  pointed  out  in  this  first 
instance  that  in  the  case  of  a  Canadian 
vessel    that    had   similarly    violated   our 
fishing  zone  the  only  penalty  had  been  a 
fine  and  the  confiscation  of  the  catch, 
but  the  boat  was  not  confiscated,  and 
this  precedent  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Russian  violation.    The  Russian 
vessel  had  thrown  its  catch  overboard. 
In  both  ca.ses  the  penalty  was  light,  be- 
cause it  was  a  first  offense. 

Now  we  have  the  second  offense,  and 
I  hope  and  urge  that  the  maximum  pen- 
alty be  imposed  in  order  by  such  action 
to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  in 
Alaska    are   determined   to   protect  no: 
only  the  interest  of  our  State  and  its 
fishermen  but  of  our  Nation.    To  do  less 
would  be  to  condone  future  violations  and 
to  encourage  their  repetition.    With  our 
long  Alaska  coastline,  it  is  entirely  ]x)s- 
sible  that  such  violations  could  take  place 
and  the  violators  not  be  apprehended. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  their  recurrence 
is  to  demonstrate  by  the  imposition  of 
the  maximum  penalty  that  future  viola- 
tions will   be  similarly  punished.     The 
problem,  of  course,  would  be  solved  if  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Moscow  gave  or- 
ders that  no  more  such  violations  would 
take  place.    If  they  continue,  it  could  be 
assumed  that  the  Russian  Government 
condones  them.    This  is  why  imposition 
of  the  maximum  penalty  is  imperative. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  ES- 
CALATED ALSO  THE  CONDITIONS 
TO  BRING  ABOUT  PEACE  BY 
NEGOTIATION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  appear  that  the  administration 
has  escalated  also  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  negotiate  to  bring  our  war 
in  southeast  Asia  to  an  end.  This  is 
extremely  depressing  and  even  more  puz- 
zling in  view  of  the  administration's  re- 
peated a.ssertions  that  its  objective  is 
peace  and  to  bring  our  adversaries  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Its  actions  would 
seem  to  belie  its  words.  This  is  brought 
out  in  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann's  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Incomplete  Disclosure." 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Mar.  23. 
1967] 
Incomplete  Disclosure 
(By  'Walter  Llppmann) 
The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent and   Ho   Chi   Mlnh   does   not   clear  up 
the  confusion  and  contradictions  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  about  what  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  Tet  truce  In  early  February.     The  let- 
ters merely  confirm  what  everyone  already 
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knows.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
suspend  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  If 
the  President  is  '■assured  that  Infliltratlon 
Into  South  Vietnam  by  land  and  sea  has 
stopped. ■■  The  President,  which  was  not 
known  before,  offered  also  to  stop  "further 
augmentation  of  United  States  forces  In 
South  Vietnam."  But  of  course  he  did  not 
propose  to  stop  supplying  them  by  sea. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply  was  to  refuse  to  pay 
for  the  suspension  of  the  bombing  by  stop- 
ping the  infiltration,  which  includes  the 
supplying  of  his  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

What  Is  not  clarified  by  the  publication  of 
these  letters  is  the  real  point  at  Issue  be- 
tween the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
Kosygin  and  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
The  point  at  Issue  Is  whether  the  President 
in  1967  has  rejected  an  offer  to  negotiate 
which  agrees  with  what  he  was  asking  for  in 
1965  and  early  1966. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  President's 
former  position  was  that  he  would  suspend 
the  bombing  in  return  for  an  unconditional 
parley.  Thus  on  January  31.  1966.  at  the  end 
of  the  37-day  bombing  pause.  Secretary  Rusk 
said  that  bombing  would  not  have  been  re- 
sumed "if  Hanoi  would  reciprocate  by  mak- 
ing a  serious  contribution  toward  peace." 
He  said  nothing  about  reciprocating  with  a 
military  concession.  Two  weeks  later,  at  Las 
Vegas.  Secretary  Rusk  said  more  plainly. 
■'Some  governments  said  Hanoi  would  talk  if 
we  would  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.  We 
tried  that  twice — briefly  last  spring  (1965) 
and.  recently,  for  37  days.  But  It  made  no 
difference;  Hanoi  would  not  come  to  the  con- 
ference table. '■ 

It  can  be  argued,  and  In  fact  It  was  argued 
by  some  of  our  military  men,  that  such  a 
parley  while  the  bombing  was  suspended, 
would  become,  what  Time  Magazine  has 
called  "a  lethal  filibuster."  Hanoi  would 
build  up  powerful  forces  against  us.  What  is 
certain,  as  Time  says  also.  Is  that  in  1967 
the  President  has  stiffened  his  terms  and  Is 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  his  1966  terms. 
"As  recently  as  the  37-day  bombing  pause  In 
1966,  the  Administration  was  offering  to  end 
the  air  war  for  nothing  more  than  an  agree- 
ment to  begin  negotiations  .  .  ,  Since  then, 
the  Administration  has  been  demanding  a 
quid  pro  quo  before  it  will  agree  to  call  off 
the  bombing  raids  against  the  North." 

Here  lies  the  explanation  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Kosygin's  and  U  Thanfs  statements  and 
of  the  Presldenfs  strange  behavior  in  Ignor- 
ing them  both.  Mr.  Kosygin  and  U  Thant 
brought  us  the  assurance  that  our  1966  terms 
— suspension  for  an  unconditional  parley — 
would  now  be  accepted  by  Hanoi.  Our 
response  was  to  ignore  the  assurances  be- 
cause what  they  were  promising  us  was  no 
longer  acceptable  to  us. 

There  Is  therefore  a  deadlock  In  the  ma- 
neuvering for  a  negotiated  settlement.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  can  get  today  what 
we  wanted  In  1966.  We  cannot  get  what  we 
are  now  asking,  not  yet  at  least,  and  so  the 
war  goes  on  with  no  end  In  sight. 


POOD  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  1967,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  War  on 
Hunger,  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  State,  gave  an 
enlightening  and  effective  speech  before 
the  1967  Executive  Management  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Meat  Institute  at 
Grand  Bahama  Island.  This  serious 
study  shows  the  necessity  of  taking  into 
careful  consideration  international 
trends  and  International  responsibilities 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  agri- 
cultural policy  domestically. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  In  behalf  of  free  enterprise 


in  the  agricultural  field.  The  impact  of 
his  remarks  will  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Waters'  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Food  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
(Remarks  by  Herbert  J.  Waters.  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  War  on  Hunger.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department  of 
State,  before  the  1967  Executive  Manage- 
ment Conference,  American  Meat  Institute, 
Grand   Bahama   Island,   March   6,    1967) 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  be  with  you 
to  discuss  a  topic  of  mutual  Interest.  I  am 
always  pleased  at  seeing  American  bufiness- 
men  giving  serious  study  to  the  lmplicatioi:s 
of  domestic  agricultural  trends.  It  Is  all  the 
more  important,  now  that  food  and  food  pro- 
duction has  become  the  number  one  con- 
cern of  the  world. 

The  theme  of  your  Conference,  "Food  and 
Farm  Policy :  Impact  on  the  Livestock  Seg- 
ment of  American  Agriculture",  is  important. 
But  the  f„ct  that  you  had  the  foresight  to 
include  within  that  theme,  your  request  for 
discussion  of  "Food  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy", 
is  of  even  greater  Importance  to  me. 

Certainly,  the  future  of  American  agri- 
culture cannot  be  separated  from  an  over-all 
world  situation.  As  a  nation,  we  have  made 
too  many  mistakes  in  the  past  trying  to 
unilaterally  develop  farm  policy  without 
adequate  consideration  of  international 
trends  and  international  responsibilities. 
Whether  any  of  us  like  it  or  not.  what  hap- 
pens In  the  rest  of  the  world  directly  affects 
what  happens  to  each  of  us.  For  that  reason, 
it  would  be  seriously  impractical  to  discuss 
food  and  farm  policy  without  a  careful  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  the  world  around  us. 
Commercial  exports  of  American  farm  pro- 
duction have  grown  amazingly  In  recent 
years,  and,  in  addition,  there  Is  the  increas- 
ingly dominant  problem  of  the  hungry  part 
of   the   world's   population. 

While  It  is  this  latter  challenge  that  Is 
my  basic  responsibility,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  try  to  honestly  face  that  challenge 
without  taking  a  deep  and  continuing  inter- 
est in  our  domestic  food  and  farm  policy. 

By  the  same  token,  It  would  be  short- 
sighted for  any  American  businessman  to 
consider  what  may  happen  In  food  and  farm 
policy  without  taking  Into  account  both  the 
growth  of  international  commercial  export 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
vastly  increasing  demand  for  food  in  the 
world  as  a  whole — regardless  of  the  ability 
to  pay  for  it  In  conventional  terms, 

■your  Conference  shows  that  you  once  more 
as  an  Industry  are  not  short-sighted.  You 
are  very  rightly  taking  a  deep  look  at  chang- 
ing circumstances  at  home  and  abroad.  Like 
the  rest  of  you,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
Don  Paarlberg's  usual  careful  analysis  of  the 
present  economic  and  social  position  of 
American  agriculture  and  American  farm 
families,  and  the  significant  trends  he  sees 
developing.  Like  the  rest  of  you.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  presentation  by  our 
mutual  friend,  Roscoe  Haynie,  Chairman  of 
your  Board  of  Directors,  and  President  of 
Wilson  and  Company,  Inc.,  covering  the 
policy  discussions  that  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member.  I  Just  hope  that  I  can  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  your  overall  appraisal 
by  emphasizing  some  of  the  developments 
on  the  international  scene. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  eight  promises, 
which  I  win  endeavor  to  support  In  more 
depth. 

First  of  all — our  food  abundance — the 
abundance  we  worried  so  much  about  during 
the  past  few  decades — has  been  a  ■vitally  im- 


portant national  asset,  and  the  dwindling 
availability  of  that  asset  is  giving  us  serious 
concern  today. 

Second,  adequate  food  supplies  in  our 
own  country  are  essential  to  everyone— thcv 
are  essential  to  curb  Inflationary  pressures; 
they  are  essential  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  in  turn  means  the  security 
and  sanctity  of  our  dollar:  and  they  are 
certainly  essential  lo  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  world-wide  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

TliiTd,  we  face  a  very  real  threat  of  a 
squeeze  ahead  in  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  feedgrams.  ai.d  that  squeeze  could 
discourage  e.xpansion  of  poultry  and  mei-.t 
production  thai  Is  vital  to  you. 

Fourtk  growing  commercUi;  demand,  re- 
sulting from  higher  purchasing  power,  und 
not  foreign  ;-.id  requirements,  is  causing  xhni 
squeeze  on  feedgr.un  availability. 

Fifth.  exp.^ndc-d  feedgrain  production  in 
the  United  States  is  fully  justified,  and  can 
be  encouraged  without  detriment  lo  the 
economic  interest  of  the  producers. 

Sijt'i,  expanded  production  of  all  foods 
must  be  encouraged  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries and  this  can  be  done  without  econom- 
Icaliy  hurting  American  producers  ct  Amer- 
ican business  firms  marketing  the  products 
of  American  agriculture. 

Seveiitli.  the  world  hunger  problem  is 
serious — It  may  well  get  worse  before  we 
can  solve  It — and  none  of  us  can  escape 
either  its  challenge  nor  its  consequences. 

Eighth,  our  Government  is  giving  the  War 
on  Hunger  the  highest  priority  in  ali  of  our 
foreign  assist.,nce  efforts^ar.d  we  are  con- 
vinced we  need  to  mobilize  private  enter- 
prise to  win  It. 

Th.'it.  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  message  I  want 
to  discuss  with  you  today. 

Let  us  consider  my  first  point  about  our 
food  abundance  and  Its  tremendous  value 
as  a  national  asset  , 

The  efficient  productivity  of  American  agri- 
culture has  always  assured  our  consumers 
adequate  food  prices  at  reasonable  costs — a 
bargain  often  not  fully  appreciated.  Perhaps 
we  have  taken  that  productivity  too  much 
for  granted.  For  too  long  we  have  been  con- 
ditioned to  worry  about  farmers  producing 
too  much,  so  It  is  difficult  now  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions. 

Perhaps  we  are  all  partly  responsible  for 
what  has  happened  and  is  happening  to  our 
food  abundance.  Somehow,  we  let  the  Idei 
of  having  more  than  enough  become  re- 
garded as  urong  in  this  country. 

Just  because  we  did  not  have  immediate 
dollar  demand  for  all  the  food  and  feed  our 
farmers  could  produce,  we  fussed  about  the 
accumulation  of  grain  surpluses  as  some- 
thing evil — something  to  get  rid  of — and 
something  to  avoid.  Over  a  period  of  many 
administrations.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  we  had  an  official  goal  of  getting  rid 
of  our  surplus — as  if  that  alone  was  the  an- 
swer to  all  our  problenis  In  agriculture. 

From  the  standopint  of  the  producer,  that 
goal  was  understandable.  Any  surplus  hang- 
ing over  the  market  can  depress  prices  and 
lower  a  farmer's  total  returns.  Farmers  quite 
rightly  felt  they  had  Just  as  much  right  to 
tailor  their  production  to  maximum  returns 
as  did  U.S.  steel  corporations  or  U.S.  auto 
manufacturers.  Neither  of  the  latter  would 
think  of  producing  so  much  they  destroyed 
their  own  price  structuie.  and  had  to  sen 
below  cost  in  the  market  place  to  get  rid  of 
the  accumulated  steel  or  autos. 

What  we  seem  to  have  ignored,  however. 
Is  that  there  are  national  Interests  in  food 
production  that  go  beyond  Just  the  farmers' 
own  Interest — and  that  you  can't  turn  farm 
production  off  and  on  as  easily  as  you  can  pul! 
the  switches  In  steel  mills  or  auto  factories. 

Of  course,  some  did  express  concern  over 
cutting  back  our  producing  plant  below  safe 
levels  In  the  national  Interest.  By  and  large, 
however,  they  were  like  voices  In  the  wilder- 
ness.   Almost  everyone  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
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surpluses — and  thnt  became  the  main  objec- 
tive In  agricultural  policy  over  the  last  two 
decades. 

Among  those  who  voiced  concern  over 
v/here  such  a  course  might  lead  ns  was  the 
now  Vice  President.  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
has  consistently  arg-ued  that  the  Nation's 
interest  demands  that  we  always  have  more 
tVir.n  enough,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having  less 
than  enough.  He  and  some  others  argued, 
quite  rightly,  that  always  having  a  little 
more  than  enough  protects  the  national  In- 
terest: It  protects  the  consumers.  It  protects 
business  firms  built  on  processing  and  dis- 
tributing fo<xi  products,  and  It  certainly  pro- 
tects and  strengthens  our  hand  in  foreign 
policy. 

The  only  trouble  was  no  one  wanted  to 
pay  the  bill  for  such  protection  of  our  na- 
tional Interests,  and  farmers  did  not  feel 
that  they  alone  should  bear  the  burden  of 
tliat  protection  As  a  result,  we  embarked 
on  deliberate  efforts  to  cut  back  our  produc- 
tion at  the  very  time  world  demand  was  In- 
creasing. 

If  our  goal  was  Just  to  get  rid  of  surpluses, 
v.'s  have  certainly  succeeded.  For  nearly  five 
years,  we  have  been  consuming  more  grain 
than  we  have  been  producing.  As  a  result, 
v.c  liave  eaten  up  our  reserves. 

As  the  stirpluses  have  vanished  and  the  re- 
serves have  dwindled,  however,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  all  the  more  the  value  of 
f(X3d  abundance,  and  the  Importance  of  ade- 
quate reserves 

AH  of  Us  need  to  do  an  about  face  In  some 
of  the  thinking  of  the  past  two  decades.  In- 
stead of  being  concerned  abovit  surpluses, 
the  public  needs  to  be  concerned  about  main- 
taining adequate  food  supplies. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point — the 
fact  that  adequate  food  supplies  are  essen- 
tial to  everyone.  Food  abundance  Is  power. 
In  a  world  facing  scarcity.  And  the  fact  Is 
that  we  have  less  power  today  than  we  had 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  were  worried  about 
f'lrpluses. 

We  have  a  triple  claim  on  our  food  produc- 
tion today  The  first  claim,  of  cotirse,  is 
to  adeqtiately  feed  our  own  citizens  at  rea- 
sonable prices  The  next  claim  Is  to  have  the 
maximum  possible  amoiuit  available  for  ex- 
port, to  earn  dollars  protecting  our  balance 
of  payments.  The  third  claim  Is  to  support 
our  foreign  policy — not  Just  as  humanitarian 
assistance  as  neces.'^ary  as  that  often  Is-  but 
more  importantly,  to  protect  our  own  secu- 
rity and  maintain  our  free  world  leadership. 

Unless  we  have  sufficient  food  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  these  claims,  some  na- 
tional Interests  must  suffer. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  In  the  light  of 
the  crops  must  directly  affecting  the  live- 
stock industry — feedgrains.  You  have  reason 
to  be  concerned.  This  Is  the  third  point  I 
wanted  to  make. 

Corn  dominates  the  fcedgrain  supply  and 
demand  structure.  In  1966.  we  produced  the 
largest  corn  crop  on  record.  The  1966  crop 
topped  the  1965  production — the  highest  on 
record  to  that  date — by  .5^^'  .  There  Is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  fact  to  be  noted 
here.  We  had  the  two  highest  corn  crops 
on  record — back  to  back.  Nevertheless,  for 
those  crop  years— 1965  and  1966 — we  will 
have  consumed  700  million  bushels  more 
than  was  produced. 

Another  basic  fact  Is  that  by  October  1, 
19G7,  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
estimating  a  carry-over  of  only  450  million 
bushels  of  corn — less  than  10''  of  the  esti- 
mated 1967-68  requirements,  and  about  half 
the  desirable  ciury-over  level. 

Anyone  studying  the  corn  statistics  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  how  sharply 
the  carry-over  has  been  dropping,  not  only 
quantitatively,  but  also  relative  to  needs.  A 
desirable  carrj'-over— U  It  Is  to  be  uesd  as  a 
safety  factor— must  be  related  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  and  total  disappearance  of  corn. 
Yet  while  disappearance  h£is  been  growing. 


the  carry-over  Is   rapidly  dwindling — dwin- 
dling beyond  the  safety  point. 

What  are  we  doing  about  It?  Unfortu- 
nately, I  am  afraid  not  enough. 

A  recent  special  USDA  Intention  survey 
Indicates  an  Increased  acreage  in  1967  of 
about  5  million  acres  of  corn.  This  would 
indicate  a  harvested  acreage  of  about  61 
million  acres  of  corn  for  grain.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  additional  land  com- 
ing Into  corn  production  will  not  be  the  best 
on  the  farm.  Nevertheless,  if  we  assume  the 
highest  yield  on  record,  73  8  bushels,  produc- 
tion would  be  4.5  billion  bushels. 

Yet  under  even  these  circumstances.  It  Is 
my  estimate  th.it  the  carry-over  would  dc- 
rrca-^c  on  October  1,  1968  to  about  350  mil- 
lion bushels.  This  would  be  about  500  mil- 
lions bushels  less  than  the  desirable  level 
carry-over  Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  production  out-turn  will  equal  the 
record  yield  per  acre.  Many  of  yoti  may  be 
f.imilinr  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Thompson  of 
low.i  .State  University,  relative  to  the  im- 
portance of  weather  on  recent  record  yields. 
We  have  no  as.=urance  such  favorable  con- 
ditions will  continue. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  obvious  that  we  need 
a  considerably  higher  acreage  of  corn  in  1967 
than  the  61  million  acres  now  indicated — if 
we  are  going  to  avoid  a  tight  squeeze  on  the 
feedgram  supply,  which  could  have  serious 
implications  for  the  entire  livestock  industry. 
This  brings  me  to  my  fourth  point,  the 
fact  that  Increasing  commercial  demand,  not 
fcire:i;n  aid  requirements,  is  creating  the 
squeeze  on  feed  supplies.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  carrj'-over  of  total  feed- 
grains — <iown  from  over  80  million  short  tons 
In  1960  to  an  estimated  25  miUion  short  tons 
In  the  beginning  of  the  1967  68  marketing 
year.  However,  the  drop  has  been  due  main- 
ly to  Increasingly  heavy  utilization  for  live- 
stock feed.  Exports  have  also  moved  sharply 
upward,  but  the  big  Increase  has  been  in 
commercial  shipments. 

I  hope  we  can  keep  the  relative  size  of 
our  government  food  aid  programs  In  per- 
spective. Fciodgralns,  rather  than  feed- 
grains,  have  made  up  the  bulk  of  our  Food 
for  Peace  shipments  abroad.  Only  about 
r  J ';  of  the  feedgrains  of  the  total  feedgraln 
utilization  In  fiscal  year  19C6  went  Into  gov- 
ernment program  shipments.  Less  than 
three  tenths  of  one  percent  went  into  dona- 
tion program  shipments.  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
shipments  under  all  government-sponsored 
programs  represented  only  7  8';  of  total  U.S. 
feedgraln  exports. 

It  should  be  evident  that  reduction  In  AID 
shipments  of  feedgrains  would  not  materially 
affect  the  threatened  squeeze  In  the  feed- 
grain   supply-demand   situation. 

It  is  evident  that  either  there  must  be  a 
marked  increase  In  the  prcxluction  of  feed- 
grains,  or  rather  drastic  cuts  will  have  to  be 
m.ide  in  utilization  other  than  for  foreign 
assistance. 

That  Is  why  I  contend,  as  my  fifth  point, 
that  expanded  feedgraln  production  in  the 
United  States  is  fully  Justified,  and  can  be 
encouraged  without  risking  any  financial  set- 
back to  producers.  The  demand  for  meat 
and  meat  products  Is  going  up  in  the  world, 
and  that  can  only  mean  a  continuing  rising 
demand — commercial  demand — for  feed- 
grains. 

While  increasing  food  demands  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  Is  usually  related  to  the 
population  explosion,  meat  demand  Is  more 
directly  related  to  rising  incomes.  We  have 
rising  incomes  in  most  of  the  developed  areas 
of  the  world  today,  as  well  as  improving  in- 
comes in  the  developing  countries.  As  In- 
comes rise,  people  will  not  only  demand  more 
food,  they  demand  better  food.  Our  rising 
commercial  exports  of  feedgrains  today  re- 
flects the  rising  demands  for  meats  In  many 
areas  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  as  Eu- 
rope progressed   through   the  Marshall  Plan 


stage  to  Belf-rustalnlng  economic  growth. 
We  are  seeing  what  has  happened  to  coun- 
tries like  Spain.  Taiwan.  Greece  and  Israel, 
as  they  move  up  the  ladder  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  show  the  effects  of  Increased 
purchasing  power.  They  have  all  become 
good  commercial  markets  for  American  feed- 
grains,  as  the  demand  for  meat  produced  in 
their  own  countries  has  increased. 

Prospects  for  expanding  commercial  mar- 
kets of  feedgrains  appear  to  fully  JvistIfy 
further  steps  to  encourage  expanded  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States.  We  have  al- 
ready eliminated  the  voluntary  acreage  di- 
version for  payment  to  encourage  an  increase 
in  feedgraln  acreage  production.  However, 
the  most  recent  surveys  of  farmers  Inten- 
tions to  plant  Indicate  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  acreage  diverted  in  1965-66  will  go  birv 
into  feedgraln  production  In  1967.  While 
elimii-ating  payments  for  voluntary  acreT»e 
diversion,  USDA  Is  still  requiring  a  mlnimiiin 
20':  diversion  for  participation  In  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  programs.  Probably  after  the 
March  20th  Intention  to  Plant  Report,  the 
USD.\  will  want  to  review  the  situation  again, 
to  see  if  there  should  not  be  a  reduction  in 
the  required  diversion  by  program  coopera- 
tors.  Present  trends  seem  to  w.irrant  serious 
consideration  of  such  a  change,  to  get  the 
acreage  we   will   need. 

While  expanded  production  vi'tthln  the 
United  States  appears  fully  Justified  to  meet 
commercial  needs,  expanded  production  of 
all  foods  In  the  less-developed  countries  of 
the  world  is  even  more  Justified  and  neces- 
sary, and  must  be  encouraged.  As  I  Indi- 
cated earlier,  in  the  sixth  of  my  eight  prem- 
ises, our  efforts  to  stimulate  agrlcviltural 
production  in  the  less-developed  areas  of  the 
world,  will  not  conflict  with  the  Interests  of 
American  farmers  or  American  buslnes  mar- 
keting the  products  of  American  agricul- 
ture.    Quite  the  contrary. 

The  quicker  we  can  get  other  countilcs 
standing  on  their  own  feet,  and  less  depend- 
ent on  concessional  sales  of  American  agri- 
cultural products,  the  bigger  total  commer- 
cial markets  we  will  have  for  our  own  agri- 
culture. History  has  proven  this  true.  By 
helping  countries  produce  more  of  whatever 
they  can  produce  efficiently  for  themselves, 
we  help  strengthen  them  economically  so 
that  they  are  better  able  to  buy  commercially 
whatever  additional  food  they  may  require. 
All  of  us  must  accept  that  this  nation  will 
attempt  to  assist  the  world's  Impoverished 
nations  along  the  road  to  greater  economic 
development.  It  is  in  our  nature  and  our 
tradition  to  do  so.  It  is  also  in  our  own  self- 
interest — an4  the  Interest  of  our  national  se- 
curity—  to  do  so. 

Yet,  none  of  us  want  to  see  huge  popula- 
tions building  up  overseas  that  would  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  on  relief  food  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
In  the  long  run,  this  would  not  really  con- 
tribute  to  future  well-being. 

But  if  we  are  to  avoid  this  mass  depend- 
ence on  food  aid.  In  one  form  or  another,  the 
only  answer  Is  greater  concentration  of  our 
efforts  to  stimulate  agricultural  development 
in  the  areas  of  the  world  now  so  dependent 
on  external  food  assistance,  matched  by  ef- 
forts to  curb  population  growth.  In  the 
interim,  while  this  development  Is  going  for- 
ward, there  will  be  needs  for  food  aid  from 
this  country  and  from  other  countries.  Over 
the  long  pull,  however,  we  expect  to  reach, 
and  are  working  toward,  the  day  when  ex- 
ternal food  requirements,  beyond  what  de- 
veloping countries  can  produce  for  them- 
selves, can  be  converted  Into  commercial 
sales. 

It  isn't  a  :.lmple  matter  of  an  either  or 
choice.  It  Isn't  Just  a  matter  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  going  to  provide  food  aid 
from  the  United  States  or  teach  developing 
countries  to  produce  for  themselves.  The 
truth  is  that  It  Is  going  to  take  all  they  can 
do,  and  all  we  can  do,  to  keep  up  with  the 
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tremendously   growing  demand   of  the   next 
few  decades. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  to  the  last 
premise — the  real  seriousness  of  the  world 
food  problem. 

I  am  sure  this  sophisticated  group  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  statistics  about  the  growth 
of  world  population  and  world  hunger.  I 
don't  want  to  belabor  you  with  statistics, 
but  I  am  not  sure  most  business  people  fully 
grasp  the  cumulative  effect  of  present 
growth  rates  on  the  world. 

It  took  us  from  the  beginning  of  time  until 
1830  to  reach  our  first  billion  of  world  popu- 
lation. It  took  only  a  hundred  years  more 
until  1930  to  reach  the  second  billion.  By 
1960.  only  thirty  years  later,  we  had  the  third 
billion.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  we'll  reach 
the  fourth  billion  by  1975. 

Unless  we  change  that  growth  rate  It  will 
take  only  10  years  more,  until  1985,  to  reach 
the  fifth  billion,  and  then  only  8  years  more, 
until  1993,  to  reach  the  sixth  billion.  By  the 
year  2000,  only  7  years  later,  demographers 
tell  us  we  will  be  confronted  with  7  billion 
people  in  the  world. 
How  are  we  going  to  feed  them? 
The  world's  {X)pulation  is  doubling  every 
35  years  at  the  present  rate  of  annual  in- 
crease— about  2  percent  per  year. 

If  the  world  had  faced  an  annual  2  percent 
Increase  in  population  since  the  time  of 
Christ — and  if  there  were  only  2  people,  a 
man  and  woman,  in  existence  at  that  time — 
the  experts  tell  me  that  today  the  world 
would  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  humanity  100 
feet  deep. 

It's  obvious  that  we  can't  go  on  producing 
people  at  that  rate.  If  we  are  going  to  win 
the  "War  on  Hunger."  food  production  must 
go  up,  but  population  growth  must  go 
down — hoth  are  essential. 

With  all  the  knowledge  that  man  has  ac- 
cumulated since  the  beginning  of  time,  with 
all  the  new  lands  we've  had  available  to  de- 
velop and  exploit,  of  all  the  new  technology 
we  have  devised,  we're  still  barely  able  to 
feed  the  world  today.  In  fact,  we  are  not 
able  to  feed  It  adequately.  There  are  more 
hungry  people  than  ever  before.  About  one- 
half  the  world's  people  are  underfed,  badly 
fed— or  both.  Malnutrition  is  killing  and 
crippling  ruthlessly.  An  estimated  10,000 
people,  mostly  children,  die  each  day  from 
undernutrition  and  malnutrition.  We  now 
know  that  malnutrition  in  early  years  stunts 
mental  and  physical  growth. 

The  less-developed  countries  have  increased 
food  production  since  World  War  II  Just  as 
fast  or  even  at  a  faster  rate  then  developed 
nations.  Yet  production  per  capita  has  gone 
down,  as  populations  have  gone  up.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  the  stork  outrunning  the 
plough. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  i^tnore  the  situa- 
tion. 

Back  through  history,  If  famine  existed 
In  one  part  of  the  earth,  It  barely  touched 
the  rest  of  its  people.  That  is  no  longer  true. 
We  live  in  an  era  of  rapid  communication. 
What  happens  in  one  quarter  of  this  globe 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
world— for  the  sake  of  our  own   security. 

Hunger  used  to  be  the  silent  enemy  of  man. 
Starvation  used  to  be  the  silent  way  of  death. 
Not  any  more.  Instead  of  silence,  it  can 
mean  a  resounding  roar  of  violence.  Today 
we  are  talking  about  the  fate  of  millions. 
yes  hundreds  of  millions;  not  just  thousands, 
who  used  to  suffer  in  famines. 

Today  people  know  they  no  longer  have  to 
die  of  starvation,  passively  and  quietly — not 
bothering  the  affluent  of  the  world. 

People  on  the  edge  of  starvation  are  des- 
perate as  well.  In  today's  world,  desperation 
can  only  mean  destruction. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  premise.  That's 
Why  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  giving  lu  highest  functional  priority 
M>  the  "War  on  Hunger".  How  can  we  expect 
a  better  world— how  can  we  expect  to  have 
more    productivity,    more    education,    more 


wealth,  more  equality  and  opportunity  for 
all  men — how  can  we  realistically  expect 
these  things  when  each  day  more  men  die 
or  are  debilitated  by  hunger? 

We  can't.  And  that's  why  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  wage  "War  on  Hunger".  What- 
ever we've  been  doing,  it  hasn't  been  enough. 
The  tragic  fact  is  that  the  world  has  not 
much  improved  the  situation.  Things  are 
getting  worse,  not  better.  How  long  are  we 
willing  to  let  this  continue?  We  have  great 
new  technological  resources.  We  can  do 
tilings  never  before  believed  possible.  What 
possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  not  applying 
our  skills  to  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
hungry?  We  know  there  is  no  one  simple 
or  easy  solution.  We  know  from  experience 
in  our  own  country  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ernizing agriculture  It  took  us  a  span  of 
almost  a  century.  We  haven't  that  much 
time  to  spai-e,  in  getting  the  Job  done  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  challenge  is  to 
speed  up  this  modernization  process --what- 
ever It  takes  to  get  it  done. 

We're  going  to  have  to  look  at  general  gov- 
ernment policies  and  services,  including 
budget  allocations  to  agriculture;  and  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  pricing  and  producer- 
incentives,  land  tenure,  taxes,  and  agricul- 
tural credit. 

We  are  going  to  need  greater  attention  to 
new  technology,  including  research,  exten- 
sion education,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
development  and  introduction  of  Improved 
seed  varieties  or  breeds  of  crops  and  live- 
stock and  better  practices  for  their  pro- 
duction. 

We  are  going  to  need  vastly  stepped-up 
physical  Inputs  for  production,  including  fer- 
tilizers, pesticides,  seeds  and  machines,  with 
appropriate  attention  to  their  marketing, 
distribution  and  cost  as  well  as  availability. 
We  are  going  to  need  more  adequate  mar- 
keting systems,  improved  transportation  and 
storage,  and  the  creation  of  better  processing 
facilities. 

Tliere  is  one  thing  we  know — government 
can't  do  it  alone:  either  our  government,  or 
the  governments  of  developing  countries. 

We  can  help.  We  can  be  a  catalyst.  We 
can  influence  government  policies.  But.  to 
get  the  speed-up,  we  need  In  modernization 
of  agriculture  in  the  areas  that  need  it  the 
most,  we  need  to  mobilize  the  skills,  the 
talents,  the  capital  and  the  management 
experience  of  American  private  enterprise 
agri-business. 

You've  made  it  work  in  our  country.  It 
hasn't  been  just  the  extension  agents  that 
taught  farmers  modern  methods.  It's  been 
the  fertilizer  salesman,  the  hybrid  corn  sales- 
man, the  farm  machinery  salesman.  It 
hasn't  been  Just  the  research  of  land  grant 
colleges  alone  that  modernized  American 
agriculture.  It  has  been  the  research  and 
the  adaptation  of  research  of  American  busi- 
ness supporting  a  more  productive  American 
agriculture. 

We  now  need  to  bring  that  same  talent, 
that  same  experience,  that  same  skill  to  bear 
on  tackling  the  food  problems  of  the  world. 
We  are  determined  to  do  it.  We  are  de- 
termined to  involve  private  enterprise  to 
greater  degree  than  ever  before  In  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  agricultural  development 
abroad. 

We  are  convinced  it's  the  best  way  to  get 
the  job  done. 

And  we  are  convinced  that  American  busi- 
ness— all  American  business — has  just  as  big 
a  stake  as  our  government  does  In  seeing 
that  the  Job  gets  done. 

I  hope  we  can  count  on  your  help. 


A  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
BY  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Robert  D.  Enoch,  of  station  WXLW  at 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

The  editorial  is,  I  think,  quite  extraor- 
dinary and  it  deserves  far  widei'  cove;  ape 
than  it  initially  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Recor-', 
as  follows: 

A  WXLW  Editorial.  Robert  D    Enoch, 

March  3,  1967 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  immortal  speech 
at  Uettysburg  defined  our  government  sim- 
ply as  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  Three  simple  phrases  that  tell 
the  whole  story,  and  in  its  proper  ordrr 
First — a  government  entirely  and  totally  of 
the  people,  all  of  them,  without  special  priv- 
ilege for  any  particular  group,  class,  race  or 
segment.  A  government  of  laws,  adminis- 
tered by  duly  elected  officials  entrusted  w.th 
the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  in  a  nation  of 
185  million  individuals,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Second — 'by  the  people"  poails  the  fingrr 
of  responsibility  to  duly  elected  and  consti- 
tuted individuals  whose  task  it  is  to  admin- 
ister the  will  of  all  the  people.  It  does  not 
mean,  once  these  elected  representatives  are 
empowered,  that  their  efforts  shall  be  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  those  who  h.-ivc  en- 
trusted them  with  power. 

And  third — "for  the  people"— the  h.iiiting 
factor  that  restricts  the  latitude  of  power 
gra-.ned  by  the  people  to  those  selected  to 
serve  all  the  people  Such  power  mr  y  be 
granted  in  confidence,  but  must  alw.iys  be 
Jealously  guarded  and  controlled,  bj-  the 
people,  at  the  polling  place. 

This    then    is   the    Constitutional    govern- 
ment  handed   down   to  us  by   the  founding 
fathers,  and  bought  and  paid  for  every  day 
■and   every  year  since   the  beginning  by   the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  made  what- 
ever sacrifice  has   been  demanded  of  them 
This  is  the  United  States  of  America.     What 
then    happens    in    the    minds    of    men    that 
brings  the  strife  and   turmoil  so  present   in 
today's  life  of  this  great  nation? 
Sjmeone  fails  to  remember. 
Someone  fails  to  listen. 
■     Someone   fails    to   hear    the    voice    of    the 
people. 

Someone  fails  to  understand  what  the  peo- 
ple are  saying. 

Someone  attempts  to  read  the  will  of  the 
people,  through  assumptions  that  reflect 
persona!  bias  and  motive. 

Someone  determines  that  he  as  an  elected 
official  and  servant  of  the  people  knows  far 
better  what  the  people  need  than  thev  know 
themselves. 

There  are  those  at  the  very  top  of  our 
government  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  who 
have  been  making  and  still  are  making  each 
of  these  errors  in  the  conduct  of  our  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  failed  to  listen 
and  remember  the  people — all  the  people,  as 
decision  after  decision  has  altered  the  di- 
rection of  this  government  of  laws,  endan- 
•gering  its  continued  existence.  The  people 
are  not  lumps  of  clay  to  be  pounded  into 
molds.  They  are  living,  breathing,  working, 
sweating,  thinking  individuals,  who  will  have 
their  way— the  way  they  believe  to  be  right. 
Our  urgent  suggestion  to  the  members  of 
that  august  body  of  Jurists  Is  to  listen  and 
remember.     Listen    to   Americans. 

The  legislative  bodies — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  guilty  of  falling  to 
remember  and  listen,  too.  The  structure  of 
our  government  in  Washington  has  become 
so  huge  and  complex,  that  errors  in  Judg- 
ment have  been  easy  to  make.  It  Is  under- 
standable— but  no  less  the  failure — for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  Is  no  government  or  responsibility 
outside  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   and    the    bureaucratic   system 
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established  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  administrative 
branch  of  our  government. 

These  who  serve  lu  tiie  Sennt*  and  House 
and  the  bureaus  live  In  a  house  ol  mirrors, 
and  end  up  talking  to  themselves  and  listen- 
ing to  themselves. 

We  urgently  suggest,  that  those  who  leg- 
islate, break  through  the  walls  of  mirrors — 
and  remember  and  listen  to  the  people — all 
cf  the  people. 

The  President  has  been  Erreatly  concerned 
about  the  tragic  drop  In  his  own  personal 
popularity  with  the  people.  He  and  those 
who  serve  him  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand the  loss,  so  It  follows  naturally  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  resolve  the  problem. 
Thousands  of  words  have  been  written  by 
the  political  specialists  and  writers  on  the 
reasons  why  President  Johnson  has  lost  the 
support  of  the  people.  They  have  pointed 
to  many  factors,  but  have  added  more  to  the 
confusion  than  to  the  solution. 

The  Pre.sident  has  failed  to  remember  that 
he  Is  an  administrator  employed  "by  the 
people,  for  the  people'— all  of  the  people. 
And  the  power  entrvisted  to  him  can  and  will 
be  taken  away  If  he  does  not  listen  to  the 
people — If  he  Insl.'its  on  running  America 
the  way  he  thinks  best  for  the  people  In- 
stead of  the  way  the  people  think  best. 

The  President  Is  not  listening.  He  did 
not  hear  one  word  of  mistrust  or  disagree- 
ment when  the  people  spoke  at  the  polls  last 
November.  He  did  not  change  one  plan  or 
program  as  he  came  to  the  nation  with  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  in  January.  He 
still  presses  for  a  "no  win"  policy  In  an  un- 
popular war  wrecking  millions  of  lives  and 
wasting  billions   of  American  dollars. 

He  persists  in  a  "guns  and  butter"  econ- 
omy and  pushes  for  unpopular  programs  of 
the  Great  Society  that  this  government  of 
the  people  put  a  large  red  question  mark 
upon  last  November  at  the  polls.  The  Pres- 
ident and  his  loyal  band  of  social  thinkers 
and  planners  believe  they  know  much  better 
tlian  the  American  people  what  is  good  for 
them.  And,  unless  someone  breaks  down 
the  walls  of  mirrors  In  Congress,  and  our 
legislative  bodies  remember  to  serve  all  the 
people,  we  are  a  nation  in  serious  trouble. 

Since  we  are  the  people,  and  these  three — - 
the  Judicial— the  legislative — and  the  admin- 
istrative— which  are  the  entrusted  servants 
of  the  people  at  the  top  of  our  government 
are  not  communicating  at  this  point — we 
the  people  must  shake  them  out  of  the  rut, 
before  destruction  comes. 

Start  with  your  Congressmen.  Perhaps 
you've  never  taken  the  time  beXore.  Perhaps 
you've  said  to  yourself,  "What  good  can  I, 
one  person,  do  that  will  change  the  direc- 
tion of  this  nation."  Perhaps  you've  never 
written  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  a  member  of  the  Senate  before — 
but  today  is  different — it  must  be  different — 
It  will  be  different — If  you  tiike  the  time — and 
tell  your  elected  officials  in  both  houses  now 
what  you — a  most  Importiint  Individual  In 
the  most  Important  nation  in  the  world — 
really  believe  and  what  you  want  those 
elected  officials  to  do  about  serving  In  this 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
lor  the  people. 

Then— perhaps — "it  will  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

FORTY-NINTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  by  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic,  On  that 
day  In  1918.  Byelorussians  asserted  for 
themselves  their  Inalienable  rights  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," much  as  Americans  did  In  1776. 
It  is  our  only  regret  that  today  Byelorus- 


sians  do   not   enjoy   that   freedom   for 
which  they  had  fought  so  valiantly. 

At  that  time,  Byelorussians,  in  their 
efforts  to  insure  lasting  freedom,  drew  up 
a  constitution  which  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Republic  the  rights  which 
we  consider  a  necessary  part  of  every- 
day life — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  in- 
violability of  the  person  and  of  the  home, 
the  right  of  minorities  to  autonomy,  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and 
the  right  to  form  labor  unions,  including 
the  riKht  to  strike. 

But  the  equation  of  geography  and  na- 
tional drive  and  unity  which  cotuited  for 
so  much  in  America's  struggle  for  stabil- 
ity worked  against  Byelorussians,  who 
fought  with  endurance  but  in  vain  to 
keep  the  independence  proclaimed  in 
1918.  Byelorussia's  position  between 
Germany  and  Russia  meant  that  it  would 
lose  its  freedom,  once  again  to  Russia. 

Even  now,  Byelorussians  continue  their 
struggle  to  regain  that  freedom  which 
was  in  their  grasp  in  1918.  The  Soviet 
tactics  of  suppression,  purges,  deporta- 
tions, executions,  terrorism,  and  other 
form.s  of  Russification,  have  not  .subdued 
these  brave  people  who  have  resisted  all 
attempts  at  assimilation.  Mr,  President, 
today  we  salute  the  Byelorussian  people 
and  the  courageous  and  persevering  bat- 
tle which  they  are  waging  in  defense  of 
their  political  and  national  rights. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  widespread  hope  in  this  country  that 
the  Russian  Commimists  are  humaniz- 
ing and  are  at  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
era,  there  are  many  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Soviet  Government  who  ardently 
desire  to  live  under  freedom  and  dignity 
which  we  know  outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 
On  March  25,  we  salute  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  We  pay 
homage  to  its  short  experiment  in  self- 
determination,  and  we  are  edified  by  the 
impression  which  that  experience  has 
left  with  those  beleaguered  people.  The 
Bveloru-ssian-American  Association  has 
a&'ked  us  to  note  today  their  continuing 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom  to 
buttress  them  in  their  struggle  to  obtain 
their  national  and  political  rights.  May 
we  continue  to  fan  that  spark  so  they 
can  see  some  light  in  "their  spiritual  re- 
sistance against  Communist  slavery." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  just 
as  the  collapse  of  imperial  power  as  a 
result  of  World  War  n  permitted  the 
emergence  of  dozens  of  new  nations 
throughout  the  world,  so  did  the  fall  of 
the  empires  of  pre-1914  Europe  give  an 
opportunity  to  several  small  nations  to 
assert  their  right  to  freedom  from  foreign 
domination.  The  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  one  such  country  to 
claim  the  right  of  national  self-deter- 
mination. 

On  March  25,  1918.  the  Rada,  or  Coun- 
cil of  the  Republic,  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  nation. 
By  this  act,  more  than  a  century  of 
domination  and  suppression  by  the  em- 
pire of  the  Romanovs  was  ended.  The 
newly  created  nation  weis  in  effect,  stat- 
ing that  the  successor  regime  in  Russia, 
that  of  Lenin,  was  not  to  extend  its  writ 
to  Byelorussia. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  is  that  this 
declaration  was  nullified  by  the  armed 


might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite 
heroic  attempts  to  thwart  the  takeover 
by  the  foreign  Red  army,  the  nation  of 
Byelorussia  was  unable  to  stem  the 
conquest  from  the  east.  The  struggle 
against  the  Soviets  continued  for  a  while 
but  to  no  avail.  Byelorussia  again  be- 
came an  imwilling  part  of  an  alien  em- 
pire. 

The  Byelorussian  constitution  had 
been  progressive.  The  people  had  a  his- 
toric separate  identity.  There  was  a  na- 
tional culture.  Yet  naked  power  over- 
came these  sufficient  justifications  for 
national  self-determination.  The  Rus- 
sification of  the  unfortunate  area  was 
bi-utal  and  comprehensive.  Thousands 
died  or  were  deported.  The  myth  of 
sepai-ate  national  identity  fostered  by 
the  regime  in  Moscow  could  not  disguise 
the  true  facts  of  oppression  and  com- 
plete control  by  the  Soviet  Russian  state. 
Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  mark 
the  49th  anniversai-y  of  that  great  day  in 
Byelorussian  history.  The  terrible  fact 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  lead  to  a  free 
country  should  not  permit  freemen  to 
forget  that  Byelorussia  desired  to  be 
independent.  We  who  are  blessed  with 
national  and  personal  liberty  ought  to 
commemorate  the  action  of  March  25, 
1918.  The  people  of  Byelorussia  are 
forbidden  to  do  so.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
add  my  best  wishes  to  those  of  other 
speakers  in  commending  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  for  their  courage  and  in 
hoping  that  they  may  again  live  in 
freedom. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  March  25 
is  the  49th  annivei-sary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Byelorussia,  an  Independence  of 
tragically  brief  duration. 

During  the  centuries  in  which  Byelo- 
rus.sia  was  governed  by  the  czars,  its 
brave  people  tried  tune  and  again  to  free 
themselves  from  the  embrace  of  the  Rus- 
sian bear;  each  time  their  efforts  were 
crushed  by  force  of  arms. 

When,  in  1918,  the  rule  of  the  czars 
was  ended,  Byelorussia  tried  once  again 
to  gain  for  itself  the  independence  and 
freedom  to  which  all  men  aspire.  The 
Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  proclaimed  its  nation  an  inde- 
pendent state.  All  too  soon  its  citizens 
found  their  land  the  battleground  of 
three  armies.  When  the  fighting  ended, 
Byelorussia  was  a  free  country  no  more. 
Again,  in  1944,  on  June  27,  the  people 
of  Byelorussia  tried  to  reestablish  the 
Independence  of  their  homeland,  but 
again  the  commissars  proved  themselves 
more  imperialistic  than  the  czars  and 
Byelonissia  was  dismembered  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Through  the  centuries,  these  gallant 
people  have  shown  courage  and  deter- 
mination against  all  odds.  Free  men 
everywhere  should  patise  a  moment  to 
pray  that  the  yoke  of  the  Russian  tyrant 
may  soon  be  lifted  from  the  neck  of 
Byelorussia. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  Is 
necessarily  absent,  he  has  asked  me  to 
make  the  following  statement,  which  he 
has  prepared. 

STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR  JAVITS,  »EAD  BT 
SENATOR  CASK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Byel- 
orussian  Independence,   for  It  was  on 
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March  25,  1918,  that  the  proud,  freedom- 
loving  Byelorussian  people  proclaimed 
their  sovereignty  and  established  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  Un- 
fortunately, this  freedom  was  short-lived, 
for  despite  all  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
her  people  the  young  Byelorussian  state 
was  unable  to  preserve  her  independence 
against  the  onslaught  of  Russian  Com- 
munist forces  which  over-ran  the  tiny 
country  early  in  1921. 

Today,  an  eloquent  plea  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Vasili,  of  the  Byelorussian 
Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church,  when  he 
delivered  the  opening  prayer.  Because 
the  flame  of  freedom  still  burns  brightly 
in  the  hearts  of  these  captive  people,  in 
spite  of  harsh  restrictions,  deportations, 
imprisonment,  and  other  repressive 
measures,  and  because  the  hope  for  inde- 
pendence is  still  strong.  It  Is  incumbent 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  alive  this  hope  of  freedom.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  we,  who  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  add  our  voices  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence, to  demonstrate  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  fires  of  liberty,  so  long  re- 
pressed, will  never  be  fully  quenched 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  122  delegations  that  sit  in  the 
United  Nations,  two  represent  outrageous 
frauds  upon  the  patience  of  the  world. 
They  are  not  delegates  of  independent 
nations  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They 
represent  cruel  overloads,  exploiting 
usurped  power.  They  represent  the 
masters  of  an  empire,  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  once-free  nation.  As  such, 
they  make  a  mockery  of  the  ostensible 
principles  of  the  U.N.  and  of  the  goals 
of  freedom  cherished  by  Americans. 
These  two  delegations  represent  the  so- 
called  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 


The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  independent  legitimacy  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  call  themselves  the  Byel- 
orussian S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
Yet,  to  our  eternal  shame,  we  did  ac- 
quiesce In  the  seating  of  these  two  Com- 
munist puppets  in  the  U.N.  Each  has  a 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  which  is 
equal  to  that  cast  by  the  U.S.  delegate. 
Each  enjoys  the  full  privileges  of  that 
self-proclaimed  body  of  peaceloving  na- 
tions. Each  has  established  a  voting  re- 
cord which  Is  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  the  U.S,S,R.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  seating  of  these  two  delega- 
tions has  given  the  Soviet  Union  three 
votes  to  our  one. 

March  25  is  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  true  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic— not  to  be  confused 
with  the  puppet  state  called  the  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.  On  March  25,  1918,  the 
Byelorussian  Rada  (Council)  met  to  pro- 
claim the  independence  of  the  nation  as 
a  Democratic  Republic.  This  freedom 
was  short-lived,  unfortunately,  for  Com- 
munist armies  occupied  the  territory  in 
August  1920,  and  set  up  the  fictitious  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic. 

In  1944,  after  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Second  Byelorussian  Congress  agairi 
proclaimed  national  independence,  and 
annuled  all  treaties  made  by  occupation- 
al governments,  and  held  free  elections 
for  the  Rada.  The  Moscow  Communists, 
however,  soon  reconquered  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  history  shows  the 
falsity  of  Commtinist  promises.  The  so- 
called  rights  granted  in  the  document 
that  purports  to  be  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  completely  fictitious. 
Under  that  Soviet  Constitution,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  supposed  to  be  a  federation 
"on  the  basis  of  a  voltmtary  union  of 
equal  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  Each 
of  the  republics  is  supposed  to  have  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Each 
Is  supposed  to  have  the  right  "to  enter 
into  direct  relations  with  foreign  states 
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and  to  conclude  agreements  and  ex- 
change diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives with  them." 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  constitu- 
tional provision  that  Moscow  demanded 
the  seating  of  Byelorussia  and  the 
Ukraine  in  the  U.N.  But  not  even  Mos- 
cow dared  to  demand  the  seating  of  the 
other  13  states  in  its  empire.  For  even 
in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  Russian 
So\-iet  Federated  Socialist  Republic 
heads  the  list  of  Soviet  republics.  The 
Russians  are  only  one  of  the  many  peo- 
ples in  the  U.S.S.R.  But  when  we  speak 
loosely  of  all  Soviet  nationals  as  "the 
Russians,"  we  tmintentionally  are  ac- 
knowledging the  cruel  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  subjected  all  the  other  peoples 
and  states  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  their  rule. 
"The  Soviet  Union"  is  more  correctlv 
styled  "the  Russian  Empire." 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Byelorussia  has 
tried  to  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
hold  free  elections,  but  has  been  put 
down  by  force  of  arms.  Its  foreign 
policy  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
its  Moscow  masters.  On  this  sad  an- 
niversary of  former  independence,  all 
freemen  join  with  the  captive  Bvelorus- 
sians  in  the  prayer  that  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  will  be  thrown  off. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY  AND  APPROPRI- 
ATED FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  that  commit- 
tee in  1966  In  connection  with  foreign 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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JKKNING8    RaNDOLI»H, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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FINANCIAL       DISCLOSURE       BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  together  with  Senators  Hart, 
Hatfield,  Kuchel,  and  Tydings,  I  rein- 
troduced the  proposal  for  a  financial  dis- 
closure requirement  to  apply  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  top  staff,  a^  well  as  top 
officials  in  the  executive  jranch. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  reaction  on  the 
part  of  both  the  press  and  the  public. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
iii  the  Record  a  number  of  editorials 
commenting  on  our  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Washington   Post.  Mar.  5,    1967) 
•DiscLost'RE"  Bill 

Senators  Case.  Clark.  Hart.  Hatfield.  Kuchel 
and  Tydings  ha\e  chosen  a  timely  moment 
to  introduce  their  new  "disclosure"  bill.  The 
Bobby  Baker  Cii.se,  the  Powell  affair  and  the 
charges  against  Senator  Dodd  have  brought 
a  new  awareness  of  the  need  for  higher 
standards  In  the  handling  of  money  But 
no  assurance  of  the  creation  of  effective 
policing  devices  has  been  given. 

The  "disclosure"  bill  would  provide  a  very 
simple  preventive  instead  of  a  remedy.  It 
would  require  members  of  Congress,  their  top 
legislative  staff,  c.indidates  for  Congress  and 
top  officials  In  the  Executive  branch  to  re- 
port their  income,  gifts,  liabilities  and  assets 
and  their  transactions  in  commodities,  real 
estate  and  so  forth  once  a  year.  The  reports 
would  go  to  the  Comptroller  General  and 
would  be  readily  accessible  to  the  public 
and  the  press. 

We  agree  with  these  sponsors  in  saying 
that  any  man  who  wishes  to  represent  a 
state  or  district  In  a  lawmaking  capacity 
should  be  willing  to  make  such  disclosures. 
The  safest  public  servant  is  one  who  Is  com- 
pletely candid  with  his  constituents.  And 
in  these  days  of  widespread  financial  hold- 
ings and  vast  government  spending  we  think 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  when  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest  arises. 

A  few  courageous  souls  in  Congress  al- 
ready disclose  their  Income  and  financial 
holdings  as  an  example  to  their  colleagues. 
We  think  the  practice  redounds  to  their  po- 
litical advantage.  And  if  there  are  members 
of  Congress  whose  income,  gifts  or  financial 
holdings  would  prejudice  their  remaining  in 
Congress,  well,  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
information  that  the  people  of  a  democratic 
country  ought  to  have. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,   1967] 
Ethics  on   C^PITOL  Hill 

Full  public  disclosure  of  out.slde  financial 
activities  by  members  of  Congress  and  their 
principal  staff  a-=sistants  Is  essential  If  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  integrity  of  the  House 
and  Senate  is  to  be  restored. 

Senator  Case,  New  Jersey  Republican,  and 
five  other  Senators  from  both  parties  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  require  members  of 
Congress  to  file  with  the  Controller  General 
annu.il  reports  "covering  all  their  income  and 
the  sources  thereof,  gifts  received  of  more 
than  nominal  value,  liabilities  and  assets, 
and  all  transactions  In  commodities,  real  and 
personal    property." 

The  Case  bill  would  also  require  full  dis- 
closure of  all  contacts,  formal  or  Informal, 
mride  by  a  member  of  Congress  In  any  pend- 
ing case  before  a  regulatory  agency  such  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
This  bill  Is  the  latest  effort  in  the  long  quest 
to  establish  the  principle  of  full  disclosure. 
It  is  a  melancholy  and  Instructive  tale. 

In  1951,  after  episodes  of  Improper  polit- 
ical and  Congressional  pressure  upon  the 
now-defunct  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  other  agencies,  a  Senate  sub- 


committee on  ethics  chaired  by  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  explored  the  problem. 

The  subcommittee  endorsed  the  principle 
of  full  disclosure  and  reported:  "There  was 
perhaps  more  general  agreement  upon  this 
principle  of  disclosing  full  Information  to  the 
public  and  upon  Its  general  effectiveness 
than  upon  any  other  proposal."  Yet  Con- 
gre.ss  took  no  action. 

In  1956.  after  It  became  known  that  two 
natural  gas  lobbyists  had  offered  a  Senator 
$2,500  for  his  vote,  a  select  conunlttee  was 
appointed  to  investigate.     Nothing  happened. 

Ill  1958  Congress  adopted  a  Code  of  Ethics 
covering  all  persons  in  Government  service. 
Congress  Included.  But  the  code  has  no 
enforcement  provisions  and  requires  no  dis- 
closure. 

In  1U63  ciine  the  scandal  of  Bobby  Baker, 
the  Senate's  enterprising  secretary.  After 
two  years  of  languid  and  reluctant  Inquiry 
a  Senate  committee  recommended  a  rule  of 
limited  disclosure.  The  Senate,  not  wishing 
to  act  hastily,  ignored  the  recommendation; 
Instead.  It  appointed  a  new  committee  on 
"Stiindards  and  Conduct." 

Tills  committee  is  supposed  to  draft  an 
ethical  code,  but  its  members  Insist  they  have 
been  loo  busy  investigating — or  at  least  talk- 
ing about  Investigating — the  astonishing  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
of  Connecticut. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  the  Celler 
committee  looking  Into  the  case  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  has  meanwhile  recommended 
that  the  House  make  a  "study  in  depth"  of 
ethical  problems. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  these  select  com- 
mittees and  these  studies  In  depth.  But  we 
do  think  Congress  could  dispose  of  the  prob- 
lem much  more  simply  by  passing  the  Civse 
bill.  That  assumes,  of  course,  that  It  really 
wants  a  solution. 

I  Prom  Newark  News.  Jan.  31.  1967) 
After  Bakzr 
Justice  has  finally  caught  up  with  Robert 
G.  Baker,  the  erstwhile  secretary  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  majority.  Baker  stands 
convicted  on  seven  counts  charging  Income 
tax  evasion,  theft  and  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  government.  The  Jury  refused  to  believe 
his  defense  that  In  taking  nearly  $100,000 
from  California  savings  and  loan  officials  he 
was  merely  acting  as  the  conduit  for  money 
he  turned  over  to  Sen.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma, 
now  dead. 

But  If  the  Jury's  verdict  sustains  faith  in 
judicial  process,  there  are  aspects  of  tlie 
Baker  case  still  untouched.  As  Sen.  Case 
said  a  year  ago.  Baker's  guilt  is  peripheral  to 
the  main  issue,  which  is  that  he  compro- 
mised the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  hasn't  done  anything  about  It. 

The  Senate  committee  that  investigated 
B.iker's  dealings  ruled  at  the  outset  that  its 
assignment  did  not  Include  an  investigation 
of  senators.  Tills  not  only  sealed  a  lot  of 
possible  sources  of  Information  about  how 
Biker  was  able  to  get  away  with  it.  but  left 
the  Senate  Itself  under  a  cloud  that  his 
conviction  has  done  nothing  to  dispel.  For 
the  belief  of  the  California  savings  and  loan 
officials  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  ship 
$100,000  in  "campaign  funds"  to  Washington 
is  sufflclent  Indication  of  how  the  moral 
standards  of  Capitol  Hill  appear  on  the 
outside. 

In  its  summation,  the  investigating  com- 
mittee was  unsparing  of  Baker  and  suggested 
ways  of  preventing  another  such  scandal.  It 
proiKJsed  that  senators  and  Senate  employes 
earning  more  than  $10,000  a  year  be  re- 
quired to  report  on  outside  income.  It  also 
advised  restrictions  on  outside  business 
activities  of  Senate  employes— but  not  of 
senators. 

Loftily  assuming  that  all  senators  are  gen- 
tlemen and  above  suspicion,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  adopt  even  these  mild  measures. 
Then  the  case  of  Sen.  Dodd  of  Connecticut 


erupted  to  provide  additional  evidence  of 
Senate  ineffectuallty  In  dealing  with  charges 
Involving  Its  own. 

While  we  wait,  without  much  confidence, 
for  Congress  to  accept  for  Itself  the  same 
ethical  standards  It  Imposes  on  the  executive 
branch,  back  home  there  are  related  ques- 
tions to  consider. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature,  too.  needs 
higher  ethical  standards,  but  efforts  to 
achieve  them  have  been  unavailing  The 
outlook  for  Improvement  this  year  Is  no  more 
promising.  Once  again.  Sen.  Stamler  of 
Union  will  try  to  get  the  Legislature  to  for- 
bid Its  members  to  appear  as  paid  counsel 
before  state  agencies.  This  Is  the  most 
flagrant  of  legislative  conflicts  of  Interest, 
but  the  chances  for  Its  elimination  are  most 
remote. 

In  Trenton's  legislative  halls,  as  in  Wash- 
ington's, codes  of  ethics  are  highly 
esteemed  -for  other  people. 


[From  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10.  1967 1 
Real  Conc.re.^sional  Reform 
Congress  Is  moving  with  palpable  distaste 
toward  the  erection  of  a  few  new  defenses 
agaiiLst  breaches  of  ethics  by  its  members, 
but  the  evidence  thus  far  Indicates  it  is  more 
Interested  In  fig  leaves  than  In  thorough- 
going reform. 

The  ethics  gap  made  visibly  by  the  c.i'ie^  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  In  the  House  and 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  In  the  Senate  raises  i.ssues 
that  strike  at  the  heart  of  public  respect 
for  Congressional  Integrity.  The  result  has 
been  House  action  to  make  ethics  the  pre- 
serve of  a  committee,  whose  chairman  con- 
siders the  whole  matter  a  "can  of  worms" 
and  promises  to  do  no  after-hours  snooping. 
The  Senate  has  passed  Its  first  reform  bill 
since  1946.  but  even  this  mild  measure  got 
through  only  after  attempts  had  been  made 
to  strip  It  of  Its  provision  for  more  Inclusive 
registration  of  lobbyists. 

Essentially.  Senator  Monroney's  bill,  which 
now  goes  to  the  House,  Is  a  laudable  enough 
effort  to  improve  some  of  the  housekeeping 
aspects  of  Congress's  work.  The  Senator 
suggested  that  his  colleagues  behaved  like 
'old  maids"  In  the  debate,  but  the  compari- 
son hardly  seems  apt.  Far  from  showing 
the  timorousness  of  old  maids,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  acting  like  barons  who 
recognize  no  master,  not  even  public  opinion. 
The  result  is  a  growing  crisis  of  confidence 
In  Congress.  It  Is  being  widely  asserted  that 
what  Messrs.  Powell  and  Dodd  did  Is  com- 
monplace, and  that  both  differ  from  tholr 
colleagues  only  In  the  degree  of  public  at- 
tention their  activities  have  received.  This 
cynicism,  with  all  its  destructive  Implica- 
tions for  democracy.  Is  not  touched  in  the 
slightest  by  the  secondary  Improvements 
that  will  be  Introduced  If  the  Monroney  bill 
becomes  law. 

The  most  urgent  Congressional  reform 
needed  Is  legislation  to  compel  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  finances  of  Congrossmfn. 
members  of  their  Immediate  families,  and 
their  principal  staff  assistants. 

A  bill  aimed  at  this  goal  has  already  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey 
and  five  of  his  fellow  Senators:  It  could  be 
added  to  the  Monroney  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House.  It  will  be  Intorefting  to 
see  If  that  body— after  Its  recent  explosion  of 
virtuous  rage  against  Mr.  Powell  -will  now 
follow  up  by  taking  action  to  provide  real 
Congressional  reform.  Don't  hold  your 
breath. 

[Prom  Elizabeth   (N.J.)    Dally  Journal,  Mar. 
17.     1967) 
To  Hold  the  Public's  Trust 
Sen.  O'Connor,   Bergen  Democrat,  sets  a 
praiseworthy  example  for  New  .Tersey's  law- 
makers In  Issuing  a  public  report  of  his  as- 
sets in  support  of  a  financial  disclosure  bill 
which  would  affect  legislators  and  legislative 
employes   and   candidates.     His   measure  U 
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patterned  after  legislation  Sen.  Caee  has  been 
pushing  In  Congress  alnce  1058. 

Sen.  Caae  reintroduced  hl«  blU  last  month, 
noting  that  there  has  been  ample  demonstra- 
tion In  the  last  few  years  of  the  futility  of 
exi)ectlng  Congress  to  discipline  Itself.  This 
week  a  strict  code  of  ethics,  Including  pro- 
vision for  full  financial  reports,  was  proposed 
In  the  House  by  Bep.  Florence  Dwyer. 

Discussing  ethics  In  a  report  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  back  In  1951,  a  subcommittee  headed 
by  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  made  an  ob- 
servation which  EtlU  applies  equally  to  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures. 

"Disclosure,"  the  group  said,  "is  like  an 
antibiotic  which  can  deal  with  ethical  sick- 
nesses In  the  field  of  public  affairs  ...  It 
is  hardly  a  sanction  and  certainly  not  a  pen- 
alty .  .  ,  It  would  sharpen  men's  own  Judg- 
ments of  right  and  wrong  since  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  do  wrong  things  If  they  knew 
these  acts  would  be  challenged." 

Reaction  in  the  Legislature  to  Sen.  O'Con- 
nor's move  is  mixed,  as  could  be  expected. 
"RldlcxilouB,"  says  Senate  President  Ridolfi. 
"Wonderful,"  counters  Sen.  Forsythe,  the 
minority  leader.  He  wants  to  be  a  cosponsor 
and  says  he  will  bare  his  own  finances  soon. 
Sen.  Rldolfl's  belittling  comment  can  be 
answered  In  the  words  of  Sen.  O'Connor  set- 
ting forth  the  purpose  of  the  legislation: 
"This  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent  unethical 
conduct  and  eliminate  public  mistrust  of 
political  officials."  Lately,  instances  of  the 
former  have  given  good  reason  for  the  latter. 
The  New  Jersey  disclosure  bill  would  re- 
quire reporting,  as  public  records,  of  amounts 
and  sources  of  income  of  $100  or  more  and  a 
record  of  all  dealings  in  securities  and  real 
estate  during  the  preceding  year.  A  legis- 
lative aspirant  would  have  to  make  such  a 
report  within  a  month  after  the  announce- 
ment of  his  candidacy. 

With  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  and  more 
recently  the  cases  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
and  Connecticut  Sen.  Dodd  raising  national 
concern  about  ethics  in  public  office,  no  pro- 
posal such  as  Sen.  O'Connor's  properly  can 
be  dismissed  as  being  without  merit.  Peo- 
ple In  ofBcial  posts  are  subject  to  public 
scrutiny,  the  closer  the  better. 

Uke  Sen.  Case,  the  Bergen  legislator  Is 
fearful  of  a  loss  of  the  citizens'  faith  in  their 
elected  representatives.  "If  you  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens,  you  can 
never  regain  their  respect  and  esteem."  Lin- 
coln remarked  to  a  White  House  caller. 

Those  who  regard  the  public  trust  as  some- 
thing precious  should  have  no  hesitancy 
about  employing  all  possible  means  to  hold 
on  to  It.  Annual  public  financial  disclosures 
such  as  are  advocated  for  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  and  Congress  are  one  way  of 
safeguarding  that  confidence. 

Sen.  O'Connor  Invites  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  think  as  he  does  about  the 
matter  of  ethics  to  show  their  support  of  his 
bill  by  making  public  their  own  financial 
sUtements,  Unfortunately,  the  response  Is 
Ukely  to  be  disappointing. 

[Prom  Bergen  Record,  Mar.  1,  1967] 
The  Factual  Basis  for  an  Ethical 
System 
Because  of  the  pending  resolution  to  cen- 
tre and  punish  Representative  Powell   (D.. 
N.Y.),  congressional  ethics  is  very  big,  very 
m,  these  days;   hence  well  timed  Is  Senator 
Case's    (R..    N.   J.)    Introduction    of    a    bill 
requiring  nothing  less  than  the  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  financial  resources  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  legislative  staff,  and 
responsible  olBclals  In  the  executive  branch. 
Now   the    90th    Congress    can    put    up    or 
shut  up. 

The  House  action  on  the  Powell  scandal 
has  raised  questions.  So  has  the  Senate 
J,°^<='^'ou  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.) . 
The  House  had  to  start  somewhere,"  says 
Representative  Conyers  (D.,  Mich.),  a  Negro 
who  served  on  the  Powell  committee,  "and 
it  started  with  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
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conduct  I  know  of.  But  if  we  start  and  stop 
with  this  man  who  U  a  symbol  to  black 
America,    It    will    show    there    la    a    double 

standard." 

It  Is  aasumed  the  Bouse  will  vote  in  due 
time  In  establishing  a  committee  on  ethics 
and  a  code.  What  code?  In  1958  Congress 
did  adopt  a  code.  It  covers  leglslatorB  and 
everybody  else  in  Government  service.  Back 
to  Senator  Case: 

Printed  In  red,  blue,  and  gold,  It  Is  avail- 
able to  hang  on  any  member's  wall.  It  does 
add  a  decorative  note,  but  I  rather  doubt  it 
serves  any  other  purpose,  since  It  consists 
of  pious  homUies,  unexcepUonal  in  them- 
selves but  too  general  in  nature  to  provide 
any  real  standards,  much  less  any  means  of 
enforcement. 

The  bill  of  which  Mr.  Case  Is  among  six 
cosponsors  would  compel  annual  reports  to 
the  Comptroller-General,  freely  accessible 
to  press  and  pubUc,  by  members  of  Congress 
and  -andldates  for  election  to  it,  by  people 
in  the  congressional  staff  structure  who  are 
exposed  to  temptation  in  their  own  use  of 
power,  and  by  people  in  the  admirUstrative 
agencies,  with  their  curious  allure  for  fixers 
and  riggers  and  influence  peddlers. 

Under  the  Constitution  no  agency  on 
Earth  can  police  the  United  States  Congress 
except  Congress  Itself.  Up  to  now  it  has 
demonstrated  a  singular  unwiUingness  to 
Impose  on  its  members  any  effective  a  priori 
disciphne.  Full  disclosure  would  not  be  a 
sanction.  It  would  not  be  a  penalty.  It 
would  not  be  a  determinant  of  right  or 
wrong.  It  Just  might  whet  to  a  nev.-  kind 
of  keenness  men's  Judgment  of  themselves. 
For  conscience  it  woiUd  substitute  something 
as  good— the  uneasy  sense  that  people  might 
be  looking. 

The  bill  Is  perfectly  safe,  perfectly  simple. 
An  ethics-conscious  Congress  can  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

[From    Plainfield     Courier-News,     Mar      17 

1967] 

Search   for  Ethical   Standards 

So  far  the  evidence  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation of  the  Dodd  case  would  indicate  that 
there  is  fire  behind  the  smoke.  And  all  of 
the  smoke  is  not  coming  from  Senator  Thom- 
as J.  Dodd's  pipe.  The  smoke  signals  may 
rally  the  chieftains  for  a  council  on  reform. 

Residents  of  New  Jersey  will  find  that  they 
have  two  champions  in  Congress  who  are 
ready  to  crusade  this  year  for  reforms  that 
will  make  elected  oflScials  and  others  fully 
accountable  for  their  financial  affairs,  cam- 
paign expenses  and  use  of  public  funds 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  in  the  Senate  has 
again  introduced  his  Public  Disclosure  bill. 
Rep.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  on  Tuesday  outlined 
her  proposed  program  of  ethics  legislation 
and  appealed  for  early  action  by  the  House. 

We  agree  thoroughly  with  Mrs.  Dwyer's 
statement  that  the  House,  through  its  vote 
to  exclude  a  former  colleague,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  as  punishment  for  his  official  mis- 
conduct, has  not  "redeemed  Itself."  There  Is 
more  to  tie  done  and  Mrs.  Dwyer  Introduced 
her  proposal  with  this  strong  statement  of 
fact: 

"It  would  be  self-deception  of  the  worst 
kind  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  believe  that 
by  depriving  one  man  of  his  seat  In  Congress 
we  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  this 
body  or  restored  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  representative  government.  And, 
If.  by  falling  to  take  additional  and  more 
effective  steps  toward  the  objective  of  en- 
forceable ethical  standards,  we  give  the  im- 
pression that  these  are  now  unnecessary, 
then  we  should  be  guilty  of  trying  to  deceive 
the  people  we  represent." 

We  welcome  and  support  Mrs.  Dwyer's 
forthright  statement. 

Her  appeal  asked  that  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  es- 
tablished late  in  the  89th  Congress,  be  given 
the  time,  resources  and  authority  to  do  an 
effective  Job.     And,  she  recommended  that 


the  ethical  standards  and  regulations  be 
strengthened  to  Include:  Pull  disclosure  on 
use  of  funds.  Standards  of  behavior  and  a 
system  to  prohibit  the  violation  of  these 
standards.  Procedures  for  enforcement  of 
standards  and  regulations  on  a  regular,  con- 
tinuing and  systematic  basis. 

This  session  of  Congress  may  see  action  in 
both  Houses  for  the  effective  supervision  of 
the  behavior  of  its  own  members.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  cannot  be  delegated  to 
others,  and  we  support  our  N.J.  representa- 
tives who  are  leading  the  crusade  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Camden  Courier-Poet,  Feb.  2, 

1967] 
Ethics  in  Legislative  Halls 
If  an  enforceable  code  of  ethics  can  ever 
come  from  Congress,  tills  should  be  the  ses- 
sion. 

Charges  of  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  and 
nonfeasance  hurled  at  such  figures  as  former 
Senate  aide  Bobby  Baker.  Rep.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  and  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  have 
created  a  climate  that  calls  loudly  for  re- 
form. 

With  the  session  only  three  weeks  old.  19 
bills  to  deal  with  congressmen's  ethics  had 
been  introduced  in  the  House,  with  more  on 
the  way.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  code  of 
ethics  with  teeth  wiU  be  clutched  to  the 
congressional  bosom. 

Congressional  pecca<lilloes  that  worrj- 
ethics-code  pushers  include; 

The  use  of  congressional  employes  for  per- 
sonal work. 

Relatives  on  the  pa>T0ll. 
Conflicts  of  interest.  For  a  congressman 
to  take  pay  for  appearing  before  a  regulatorv 
agency  or  promoting  legislation  for  a  client 
is  against  the  law.  But  many  congressmen 
are  members,  and  share  in  the  partnership 
fees,  of  law  firms  which  represent  such 
clients. 

"No-show"  Jobs,  such  as  a  House  com- 
mittee said  Mrs.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had 
Government  and  House  ethics  codes  pre- 
scribe a  "lull  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay."  but 
there's  no  enforcement. 

The  use  of  government  travel  cards  for 
private  travel.  A  House  committee  found 
that  Powell  had  allowed  that.  And  Powell 
had  countered  with  a  1960  "Life"  article  re- 
porting that  the  head  of  the  committee  in- 
vestigating him^Rep.  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio — 
had  charged  47  trips  home  to  Congress. 

The  use  of  campaign  contributions  for  pri- 
vate purposes.  This  is  one  of  the  charges 
against  Baker,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate majority,  and  against  Dodd." 

Proposals  for  dealing  with  these  range  from 
the  general  to  the  specific. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett.  D-Fla.,  hopes  his 
House  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  which  was  set  up  last  October  and 
expired  at  year's  end.  will  be  revived.  The 
committee  would  be  empowered  to  investi- 
gate charges  of  wrongdoing  by  a  congressman 
and  recommend — if  the  charges  were  borne 
out — that  the  House  censure  him. 

A  similar  committee  with  broad  investiga- 
tive powers — the  one  conducting  hearings  on 
Dodd — now  exists  In  the  Senate.  The  House 
has  only  a  code  of  ethics,  but  it  contains  no 
teeth  for  dealing  with  violators. 

Another  device  aimed  at  upgrading 
ethics — the  requirement  that  every  member 
disclose  all  of  his  income  and  holdings — is 
called  for  In  a  number  of  bills. 

Senator  Clifford  Case.  R-N.J..  and  Rep. 
Florence  Dwj-er,  R-N.J.,  both  have  favored 
disclosure  in  past  bills,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer  Is 
revamping  her  legislation  to  expand  it 
Their  mesisures  would  apply  to  members  and 
top  staff  aides  (those  making  over  110,000 
yearly ) . 

Mrs.  Dwyer's  bill  would  also  require  that 
members  make  public  all  correspondence 
with  a  government  agency  on  behalf  of  any 
private  interest. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  got  Interested  In  the  problem 
of  legislators'  ethics  when  she  was  serving  in 
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the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  Case's  Interest 
was  piqued  when  he  found  that  "In  100 
years  only  twice  had  the  Senate  moved  to 
censure  a  colleague." 

Both  houses  of  Congress  definitely  and 
decidedly  ought  to  write  ethical  codes  of  con- 
duct that  should  be  at  least  as  strong,  for 
example,  as  codes  that  bar  associations  write 
for  lawyers.  These  codes  should  have  en- 
forcement clauses  and  they  should  be  en- 
forced. 

As  mentioned  at  the  start,  now  Is  the  time 
to  do  It  if  ever.  The  climate  will  never  be 
better. 

Incidentally,  what  has  happened  to  the 
same  Issue  at  Trenton?  Our  legislature 
lacks,  and  needs  Just  as  badly,  a  code  of 
ethics  as  Congress  does.  But  apparently 
nobody  Is  Interested.  Gov.  Hughes,  who  In 
the  past  has  frequently  sought  conflict-of- 
interest  legislation,  indicated  at  a  news  con- 
ference the  other  day  that  pursuit  of  the 
subject  was  futile. 

We  hope  others  will  not  give  up  on  It. 

(Prom   Camden   Courier-Post.  Mar.  3.   1967] 
Adam  Is  Not  the  Only  Sinner 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is  getting  what  he 
asked  for. 

All  his  misbehavior  and  flouting  of  the 
proper  ethics  of  a  public  lawmaker  might 
have  been  condoned  and  forgiven  had  he 
shown  any  contrition  or  sense  of  wrongdoing. 
His  continued  recalcitrance  brought  on  his 
head  the  punishment  the  House  has  voted 
Instead  of  the  lesser  penalties  and  censure 
the  select  committee  earlier  approved. 

Prom  the  point  of  expediency  the  action  of 
the  House  was  unwise.  Powell  has  consti- 
tutional grounds  that  may  reinstate  him  In 
his  seat.  His  expulsion  has  lent  credence  to 
the  charge  of  racism  in  his  case,  although 
there  Is  some  reason  to  believe  the  commit- 
tee, at  least,  softened  its  findings  because 
he  is  a  Negro,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

Yet  the  Negro  community— or  a  large  part 
of  It — evidently  feels  his  quick  expulsion  by 
the  House,  with  no  real  deliberation,  would 
never  have  been  voted  against  a  white  man 
and  has  rallied  to  his  support.  It  Is  too  bad 
that  their  loyalty  should  not  have  a  worthier 
object.  But  it  is  understandable  why  it  Is 
being  voiced.  A  less  precipitate  decision  by 
the  House  might  have  avoided  the  predicta- 
ble reaction. 

What  Is  past  is  past.  But  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper,  D-Fla  ,  one  of  the  select  committee 
members,  aptly  comments  that  If  the  House 
had  a  proper  code  of  ethics  and  enforced  It. 
the  Powell  case  might  never  have  arisen  and 
"this  able  man  could  have  been  saved  from 
this  tragedy  and  humiliation."  Such  a  code 
might  also  have  prevented  other  members 
from  stepping  across  the  line  between  proper 
and  Improper  conduct — as  there  are  cer- 
tainly others  besides  Powell  who  have  done 

80. 

Powell's  supporters  have  every  right  to 
demand  that  the  House  (and  the  Senate  too) 
now  should  brlns  all  such  other  offenders 
before  the  bar.  as  Powell  was  brought,  and 
compel  them  to  account  for  their  conduct. 
No  delay  In  meting  out  such  equal  Justice 
can  be  tolerated. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  must  set  up  adequate 
ethical  standards  for  lu  members,  as  a  few 
like  New  Jerseys  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  have 
been  crying  for  In  the  wilderness  for  years, 
and  prevent  more  Powell  tragedies  in  the 
future. 

(Prom  PlalnBeld  Courier-News.  Mar.  11,  1967) 
For  Congressional   Reform 

Bobby  Baker  was  found  guilty.  James 
Hoffa  la  behind  bars.  The  BiUle  Sol  Estes 
case  Is  settled.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  has 
been  denied  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  U.S.  senator  is  about  to  be 
Investigated  for  personal  use  of  campaign 
funds. 

In  recent  events  there  Is  evidence  that  a 


nation  will  not  tolerate  prolonged  wrong- 
doing, that  It  will,  in  the  slow  processes  of 
public  opinion  and  Justice,  seek  to  right 
wrongs. 

But  the  damage  done  to  a  nation  in  the 
slow  process  Is  the  shaking  of  confidence 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  wheeler-dealer 
and  the  fast  operator  present  a  poor  picture 
for  the  nation. 

Fortunately  honest  men  are  still  in  the 
vast  majority.  Congress  Is  moving  slowly 
toward  discipline  of  its  own  members  and 
congressional  reform.  We  endorse  an  even 
stricter  code  of  ethics  and  the  public  dis- 
closure bill  on  finances  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Clifford  P.  Case.  R-N.J. 

There  Is  no  need  for  witch-hunting  and 
puritanical  reform.  There  is  a  need  for  men 
In  high  office  to  recapture  and  hold  the 
confidence  of  the  i>eople  and  to  attract  other 
men  who  are  beyond  reproach.  The  ethics 
gap  is  a  big  Issue  that  needs  closing.  The 
trend  to  close  the  gap  should  be  encouraged. 


THE  TRUTH   ABOUT  NEGOTIATING 
FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Hanoi  regime  revealed  to  the 
whole  world  its  unreasonable  and  in- 
transigent position  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

It  is  clear  from  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  President  Johnson 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  it  is  Washing- 
ton, not  Hanoi,  that  sincerely  desires  a 
reasonable  and  honorable  settlement  of 
this  struggle. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  President's 
willingness  to  go  more  than  half  way 
was  firmly  rejected  by  those  who  are 
determined  to  pursue  this  war  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

I  think  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
argument  about  the  so-called  peace  feel- 
ers that  have  been  rimiored  over  the  past 
few  months.  We  see  now  that  these 
peace  feelers  are  nothing  more  than 
Communist  propaganda.  For  surely  if 
Hanoi  were  sincere  in  its  desire  to  find 
a  way  to  peace,  it  would  have  accepted 
our  Presidents  reasonable  proposals  for 
initiating  negotiations. 

I  commend  the  President.  I  am  heart- 
ened to  note  that  despite  the  curt  and 
quarrelsome  tone  of  the  Hanoi  response, 
the  President  has  made  clear  his  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  search  for  ways 
to  move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

I  would  al.so  hope  that  now  that  these 
letters  have  been  made  public  we  in  the 
United  States  will  better  understand  the 
nature  of  our  adversaries.  President 
Johnson  understands.  He  has  counseled 
us  to  be  firm  and  patient  in  meeting  our 
responsibilities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  earned 
the  unity  and  support  of  our  people — 
living  up  to  both  the  burdens  and  the 
opportunities  in  winning  freedom  for 
South  Vietnam. 


dent  at  least  a  major  part  of  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  raise  and  lower 
taxes,  so  that  the  President  can  act 
rapidly  to  slow  down  an  overheated 
economy  or  to  stimulate  a  laggard 
economy. 

The  record  action  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
the  investment  credit  bill  shows  just  how 
rapidly  Congress  can  act  when  it  should. 

The  drastic  slowdown  in  our  economy 
in  recent  months  shows  how  unwise  it 
would  have  been  for  Congress  to  have 
surrendered  to  the  President  last  year 
the  power  to  increase  taxes,  which  he 
might  have  done  had  Congress  given  him 
a  blank  check  to  raise  or  lower  taxes 
within  limits. 

The  Washington  Post  hits  both  the 
myths  on  tax  control  in  a  concise  and 
persuasive  editorial  this  morning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Rapid  Tax  Action 

Fiscal  myths  die  hard,  and  those  who  would 
arm  the  Executive  with  discretionary  power 
to  vary  tax  rates  will  doubtless  persist  in 
arguing  that  Congress  is  Incapable  of  acting 
with  sufficient  speed  when  economic  condi- 
tions change.  But  the  fact  Is  that  within 
ten  working  days  after  the  President  made 
his  request,  the  bill  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  was  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  voted  up  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Were  It  not 
for  the  Easter  recess,  the  legislative  cycle 
that  ends  with  the  President's  signature 
might  have  been  completed  In  14  or  15  days. 

The  other  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Investment  credit  experience  Is  that  frequent 
tax  changes,  which  would  be  possible  if  the 
Executive  were  granted  discretionary  au- 
thority, are  likely  to  aggravate  economic 
instability.  Political  pressures,  poor  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  a  refusal  to  utilize  the 
avaUable  information  led  the  Administration 
to  suspend  the  tax  credit  last  October.  And 
the  threat  of  recession,  despite  feeble  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  caused  them  to 
seek  Its  premature  restoration  within  six 
months.  This  fickle  policy  of  off-and-on- 
agaln  tax  credits  disrupted  long-term  cor- 
porate investnpent  planning  and  doubtless 
will  reduce  capital  spending  In  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  a  time  when  a  vigorous  expan- 
sion is  sorely  needed. 

A  reduction  In  corporate  tax  rates  would 
be  preferable  to  the  restoration  of  the  dis- 
criminatory Investment  tax  credit.  But  n^w 
that  Congress  Is  committed  to  the  credit,  it 
should  look  with  Jaundiced  eyes  on  future 
requests  for  its  suspension.  The  "tax  flexi- 
bility," so  highly  touted  by  the  "new  econ- 
omists" loses  its  appeal  on  the  w.iy  from  the 
textbook    to    the   arena    of   economic    policy. 


CONGRESS  ACTS  SWIFTLY  WHEN 
NECESSARY  ON  TAX  CHANGES 
BUT  SWIFT  TAX  CHANGES  MAY 
BE  POOR  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  has  been  one  recurring  theme  that 
has  haunted  the  deliberations  of  our 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  it  is  that 
Congress  should  surrender  to  the  Presl- 
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A  SALUTE  TO  ZORA  FOLLEY— A 
CHAMPION  IN  DEFEAT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  other  Americans,  and  particularly 
my  fellow  Arizonans,  in  congratulating 
a  skillful  and  accomplished  boxer,  Zora 
Folley.  Mr.  FoUey,  the  34-year-old 
father  of  eight  children  from  Chandler. 
Ariz.,  last  night  was  unsuccessful  in  cap- 
turing the  heavyweight  boxing  crown, 
but  he  fought  courageously  and  well, 
particularly  during  the  early  rounds 
when  he  carried  the  fight  to  the  cham- 
pion. 

Before  the  fight,  some  sportswriters 


implied  that  Mr.  Folley  lacked  not  the 
skills  but  the  heart  of  a  champion.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  ti-uth, 
as  Mr.  Folley  himself  demonstrated  so 
well.  Knocked  down  in  the  fourth  round, 
he  came  back  resolutely  and  manfully 
to  stalk  the  champion,  several  times 
landing  solid  blows  to  his  body.  And 
even  when  he  went  down  in  the  seventh 
round,  even  after  Mr.  Clay's  superiority 
as  a  fighter  had  been  clearly  established, 
Mr.  Folley  made  a  gallant,  though  vain 
effort  to  regain  his  feet,  to  continue  the 
fight. 

Yes,  Mr.  Folley  lost;  but  in  losing  he 
demonstrated  to  his  critics,  as  to  Mr. 
Clay,  that  he  is  no  less  a  boxer  than  he 
is  a  man.  He  offered  no  excuses,  ex- 
plaining instead  that  he  had  been  beaten 
by  a  better,  younger  man.  As  of  course 
he  had. 

But  even  in  defeat,  Mr.  Folley  is  a 
champion.  He  is  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  the  sport  sorely  lacking  good 
representation:  he  is  a  devoted  father 
and  citizen;  he  is  a  credit  to  his  race 
and  an  example  to  all  Americans  who 
aspire  to  success;  and  he  is  someone  in 
whom  Arizonans  justly  can   be  proud. 

I  salute  Zora  Folley — a  good  boxer  and 
a  good  man. 


THE  RECORD   IS   CLEAR   ON   MINI- 
MUM WAGES  FOR  FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  have  recently  been  com- 
ments in  the  Senate  Chamber  respecting 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  affecting  the  importation  of  for- 
eign farmworkers.  It  would  be  helpful. 
I  think,  to  have  a  few  clarifying  remarks 
on  this  subject  and  to  cite  a  few  addi- 
tional facts  which  strongly  suggest  to  me 
that  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  foreign 
farmworkers  constitutes  an  altogether 
sound  public  policy. 

A  major  point  made  on  this  floor  was 
that  California  agriculture  has  been  suf- 
fering because  of  the  Labor  Department's 
actions  in  this  field.  With  this  in  mind  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  9— 
surely  a  publication  which  cannot  be 
viewed  as  biased  in  favor  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  article,  in  describing  the 
results  of  the  congressional  decision  to 
end  Public  Law  78,  said : 

The  vast  majority  of  the  (California)  grow- 
ers were  hardly  displaying  the  deep  suffering 
they  had  so  dismally  predicted.  Prom  $3  67 
billion  in  1964,  California's  gross  farm  In- 
come climbed  to  $3.75  billion  in  1965  and 
»3.95  billion  in  1966  More  importantly  net 
income,  which  dipped  to  $922  million  In  1965 

.,°i??„V  °*  '""'°"  '"  ^964,  rebounded  to  some 
»1  billion  last  year. 

The  controversy  began  several  years 
ago  when  Congress  refused  to  extend 
niblic  Law  78,  the  vehicle  which  had 
oeen  used  to  import  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  braceros  to  work  on  farms  pri- 
marily the  huge  factory  farms  of  the 
west.  Following  this  congressional  deci- 
sion and  in  keeping  with  it,  the  Secre- 
tary issued  a  set  of  ground  i-ules  for 
employers  seeking  to  import  foreign 
larmworkers  under  the  provisions  of 
WK  <  ^^  ^^^-  "^ese  regulations  set 
lorth  in  December  1964,  were  designed  to 
meet  two  goals:  to  make  sure  that  the 
presence  of  foreign  farmworkers  would 


not  continue  to  depress,  as  they  had  in 
the  past,  the  wages  and  labor  standards 
of  America's  least  fortunate  workers;  and 
to  make  sure,  that  when  they  were  really 
needed,  foreign  workers  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  harvest  crops. 

These  regulations  were  not  and  are  not 
issued  by  fiat  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  is  acting  pursuant  to  a 
legal  mandate  under  which  he  is  en- 
joined to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  414,  which  specifically  provide 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  farm- 
workers for  temporary  employment  shall 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  job  opportunities 
of  American  farmworkers. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibility  to 
prevent  the  depression  of  wages  of  Amer- 
ican farmworkers,  the  Secretary  stated 
that  growers  will  have  to  offer  a  stipu- 
lated wage  to  American  workers  in  order 
for  such  growers  to  be  considered  for 
eligibility  to  import  farmworkers.  These 
rates  vary  from  State  to  State  in  keep- 
ing with  the  varying  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  farm  economy.  If  a 
grower  attempted  to  recruit  workers  at 
this  "adverse  effect"  wage  level,  and 
failed  to  do  so,  then  the  Secretary  would 
consider  advising  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice that  foreign  farmworkers  were 
needed.  In  April  of  1965,  these  rates 
were  set  at  a  range  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  an 
hour,  certainly  not  princely  sums.  The 
rate  for  California  was  $1.40  an  hour. 

Close  to  two  and  a  half  years  have 
passed  since  these  regulations  were  made, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  farmhands,  al- 
though still  far  below  the  levels  enjoyed 
by  factory  workers,  have  risen  consider- 
ably. It  was  high  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  adjusted  the  wages  that 
growers  have  to  offer  in  order  to  qualify 
for  foreign  farmworkers.  The  Depart- 
ment acted  earlier  this  week,  moving  up 
the  previous  scale  by  20  cents  an  hour, 
thus  placing  the  "adverse  effect"  rate 
at  a  range  of  from  $1.35  an  hour  to  $1.60 
an  hour. 

In  1966  only  eight  States  used  100  or 
more  imported  foreign  seasonal  farm- 
workers. Three  States  used  less  than 
100. 

The  eight  States  using  more  than  100 
farmworkers  are:  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Florida  and  California. 
The  three  States  using  less  than  100  are 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  current  pro- 
spective adverse  effect  rates  applicable 
throughout  these  11  States  range  from  a 
low  of  $1.35  to  $1.60. 

I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  irrelevant 
to  talk  about  adverse  effect  rates,  wheth- 
er higher  or  lower,  in  the  remainder 
of  our  States — simply  because  there  are 
no  plans  among  growers  to  use  foreign 
workers.  In  other  words,  any  and  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  foreign  worker  subject,  to 
be  practical  and  meaningful,  must  be 
limited  to  these  11  States. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Secretary's  farm  labor  pro- 
gram was  to  bring  domestic  workers  from 
cities  to  the  farms.    Mr.  President,  the 

program  is  not  the  Secretary's  creation 

the  Secretary  was  simply  following  the 
mandate  of  Congress.  And  the  objective 
was  not  to  put  city  people  to  work  on  the 


farms,  it  was  to  make  sure  that  American 
workers  are  afforded  the  first  priority  to 
work  on  America's  farms. 

The  Secretary  believed,  along  with 
many  others,  that  if  competitive  wages 
and  working  conditions  were  offered, 
farmers  could  recruit  an  adequate  work 
force — and  this  is  precisely  what  has 
happened.  In  California,  for  instance. 
peak  seasonal  domestic  farm  labor  was 
192,000  in  1966,  18  percent  higher  than 
it  had  been  at  the  comparable  time  in 
1964. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  actions 
of  the  Secretary  have  been  a  major  cause 
of  rising  prices.  The  facts  do  not  sup- 
port this  contention.  Since  1964,  the 
last  year  of  massive  foreign  farm  labor 
employment,  the  Constimer  Price  Index 
has  increased  5  points,  from  108.1  to 
113.1.  Food  prices  have  increased  7.8 
points,  from  an  index  of  106.4  to  114.2. 
But  the  foreign  farm  workers  were  not 
employed  in  all  food  producing  indus- 
tries. They  were  primarily  employed  in 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Price  increase  in 
these  commodities  have  been  very 
slight — only  2.3  points,  from  115.3  to 
117.6.  Further,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  wages  paid  to  farm 
workers  form  only  a  tiny  proportion  of 
the  price  paid  by  consumers  for  farm 
products. 

It  was  said  that  the  Secretary  had 
discriminated  against  California  in  his 
farm  labor  policy.  This  is  incorrect. 
The  recent  action  by  Secretary  Wirtz 
merely  increased  the  adverse  effect  wage 
standard  by  20  cents  per  hour  for  those 
States  where  foreign  labor  was  admitted 
last  year.  California  was  treated  exact- 
ly as  were  all  the  other  States.  Quite 
logically,  since  the  regulations  are  con- 
cerned only  with  growers  desiring  to 
import  foreign  labor,  no  announce- 
ment was  made  of  new  rates  for  States 
where  foreign  labor  was  not  used. 

We  have  heard  again  the  old  argument 
that  the  Secretary  had  no  authority  to 
act  in  this  area  because  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  wage  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Congress.  The  Secretary  is  not  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  wage.  No  farmer 
is  required  to  pay  the  rate  announced  by 
the  Secretary.  A  farmer  can  hire  work- 
ers at  any  rate  agreeable  to  the  workers, 
provided  that  rate  meets  the  standards 
of  applicable  State  and  Federal  law. 
The  Secretary's  adverse  effect  rate  con- 
cerns only  a  very  small  number  of  farm- 
ers that  want  special  consideration  from 
their  Government:  namely,  permission 
to  bring  alien  workers  into  the  United 
States  to  work.  When  this  is  granted, 
it  is  essential  that  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  our  owti  workers  be  pro- 
tected. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  one  final 
comment : 

Although  one  would  never  realize  it 
from  some  of  the  comments,  this  is  not  a 
major  issue.  Only  a  handful  of  growers, 
in  a  few  isolated  parts  of  the  Nation,  con- 
tinue to  seek  foreign  farmworkers. 

In  California,  for  instance.  Les  Hub- 
bard, speaking  for  the  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia Growers,  has  declared  that  the  in- 
crease is  academic  because  there  will  be 
hardly  any  requests  for  foreign  farm- 
workers in  California  this  year. 

The  fact  is  that,  of  the  80.000  fruit 
and    vegetable    producers    using    hired 
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labor  to  harvest  their  crops,  only  2.000 — 
of  the  80,000 — or  only  2  percent  used 
foreign  farmworkers  during  fiscal  1966. 
The  Secretary's  recent  action  was  a 
modest  one.  It  will  have  minimal  im- 
pact on  American  agriculture,  but  it  is  a 
right  step  in  the  right  direction. 


RUSSIANS  VIOLATE  U.S.  LAW 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  Russian  fishing  ship  was  caught 
fishing  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States,  very  close  to  the 
Alaska  coast. 

The  Soviet  vessel  was  boarded  by  a 
detail  from  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Storis  and  taken  to  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  captain  was 
fined  $5,000  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
by  Judge  James  A.  von  der  Heydt. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  sent  a  $5,000  check 
to  Richard  L.  McVeigh,  U.S.  attorney 
for  Alaska,  in  payment  of  the  fine. 

This  fine  was  made  possible  by  the 
so-called  Bartlett  Act,  approved  May  20, 
1964.  Theretofore,  U.S.  law  provided  no 
penalties  at  all  for  illegal  fishing  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  by  foreigners.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill,  a  violator  may  not 
be  fined  more  than  $10,000  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Additionally,  every  vessel  employed  in 
violation  of  this  act  and  everything 
aboard  it  may  be  forfeited  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Following  the  imposition  of  this  fine, 
there  were  protests  from  many  sources 
in  Alaska  that  the  punishment  was  too 
light.  I  thought  otherwise.  I  thought, 
in  view  of  the  very  successful  negotia- 
tions for  American  fishermen  concluded 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Washington 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  and  in 
light  of  further  negotiations  which  must 
take  place  next  fall  In  connection  with 
king  crab  grounds  off  Kodiak,  where  the 
Russians  have  been  voluntarily  refrain- 
ing from  fishing  in  certain  areas  which 
they  would  not  be  required  to  do  under 
international  law,  since  these  grounds  are 
on  the  high  seas,  that  a  $5,000  fine  was 
sufficient.  And  I  thought,  mistakenly  it 
now  appears,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  issue  strict  instructions  to 
its  fishing  fleets  to  obey  American  law. 

I  regret  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  depredations  of  the  Russians 
continue. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Storis  seized  still  another 
Russian  ship  about  S'i  miles  off  the 
Alaska  coast.  The  ship  was  first  sighted 
by  a  Coast  Guard  airplane,  which  called 
the  Storis  in.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  Russians  were  engaged 
in  fishing.  They  pulled  up  their  nets 
and  made  an  effort  to  escape.  They 
failed.  A  boarding  party  from  the 
Storis  was  transferred  to  the  Soviet 
violator.  The  Russian  ship,  about  178 
feet  in  length,  is  now  being  towed  to 
Kodiak  and  should  arrive  there  very 
early  tomorrow  morning.  It  was  seized 
late  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  am  authoritatively  informed  that  the 
master  of  the  Soviet  vessel,  although  of- 
fering no  resistance,  was  not  at  all  coop- 


erative. He  admitted  that  he  knew 
fishing  is  not  permissible  within  12  miles 
of  the  U.S.  coast  because  of  the  provi- 
sions of  a  1966  act,  but  claimed  that 
navigational  difficulties  because  of  poor 
visibility  were  responsible  for  his  fishing 
within  forbidden  waters.  How  this 
could  be  so  is  beyond  understanding, 
since  the  Coast  Guard  informs  me  there 
was  unlimited  visibility  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  all.  Within 
the  last  week,  11  or  12  other  Soviet  ves- 
sels have  been  sighted  in  the  same  area 
within  the  12-mile  zone,  but  none  of 
them  was  caught  fishing,  i.lthough  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  were  doing  .  o. 

There  is  even  more. 

Native  citizens  of  Akutan  have  in- 
formed the  Government  they  have 
sighted  both  Soviet  and  Japanese  ships 
fishing  in  territorial  waters  upon  which 
these  natives  are  so  largely  dependent 
for  food. 

Mr.  President.  I  and  all  other  Alaskans 
are  deeply  concerned.  We  had  hoped, 
because  of  the  useful  negotiations  re- 
garding fishing,  agreed  to  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Government, 
that  a  satisfactory  situation  had  been 
created.  Personally,  I  am  app".lled  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  allowed  its 
people  to  violate  flagrantly  U.S.  fishing 
laws.    This  is  intolerable. 

While  as  previously  stated.  I  approved 
the  $5,000  fine  in  the  first  case  as  beiug 
adequate  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  cannot  be  said  in  the  case 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
to  teach  the  Russians  now  a  lesson 
which  they  will  not  soon  forget,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences  may  be  in  fu- 
ture negotiations.  We  have  a  law.  It 
must  be  obeyed.  This  open  flouting  of  a 
Federal  statute  cannot  be  countenanced. 

Alaskans  cry  out  for  appropriate 
punishment  now.  They  do  so  especially 
because  they  are  sure  that  the  other 
ships  sighted  but  not  caught  fishing  were 
actually  doing  so,  and  they  are  deeply 
offended  that  both  Russian  and  Japanese 
should  have  invaded  the  waters  so  close 
to  Akutan. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  ha„  come  *x) 
act. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  its  alertness  and  Its  efficiency. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  patrolling  these 
stormy  waters,  this  long  line  of  coast, 
with  insufficient  equipment  both  at  sea 
and  In  the  air.  but  is,  notwithstanding, 
doing  a  first-class  job  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  Americans. 


of  government  represented  at  that  con- 
ference, I  dispatched  a  statement.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Randolph 
To  the  representatives  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  Local  Dnlts  of  Government  In  con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution  Abatement  la 
the  Parkersburg,  West  Vlrglnla-Marletti. 
Ohio,  Interstate  Area.  M.^rch  22,  1967: 

The  need  to  give  attention  to  legislative 
business  In  the  Senate  prevents  my  attending 
in  Parkersburg  the  March  22  land  mark  air 
pollution  abatement  conference  in  the  Par- 
kersburg (W.  Va.) -Marietta  (Ohio)   area. 

I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  an  advocate 
of  clean  air  for  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
and  of  the  United  States.  An  adequate 
amount  of  bre.ithable,  healthful  air  is  the 
need  of  every  citizen. 

Those  who  Inhabit  some  parts  of  the  Park- 
ersburg area  on  the  West  Virginia  side  of 
the  Ohio  River  apparently  are  denied  this 
privilege  and  this  necessity,  at  least  in  part. 
This  problem  has  interstate  implications  and 
thus  qualifies  for  a  conference  called  by  the 
Federal  representatives. 

The  air  pollution  abatement  conference  Is 
the  first  step  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  se- 
curing relief  for  the  citizens  of  an  adversely 
affected  area.  TTiough  other  steps  are  pos- 
Elble.  I  earnestly  hope,  as  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  representatives  sit  down  to  discuss 
the  serious  situation  confronting  the  region, 
there  will  be  reasoning  together  In  construc- 
tive fashion. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that.  In  an 
America  which  can  place  a  man  In  outer 
space  and  safely  return  him  to  earth,  two 
states  and  the  Federal  government  cannot 
develop  reasonable  and  lasting  solutions  to 
air  pollution  problems  IX  available  technol- 
ogy can  be  brought  to  bear.  This  conference 
procedure  was  established  as  recognition  of 
that  potential. 

The  meeting  1b  not  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing. It  Is,  to  the  contrary,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  identification  of  problems  in  a 
meaningful  manner  and  for  promulgation  of 
recommendations  to  abate  unsatisfactory  air 
pollution  conditions.  To  those  Involved  in 
the  Parkersburg-Marletta  conference,  I 
commend  you  to  your  task  and  urge  that 
each,  with  an  open  mind  and  with  a  sound 
feeling  for  the  public  Interest,  work 
promptly  and  expeditiously  to  identify  the 
problems  and  to  recommend  their  solutions. 
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LOCAL  AND  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
REPRESENTATIVES  MEET  IN  CON- 
STRUCTIVE CONFERENCE  ON  AIR 
POLLUTION  PROBLEMS— SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH  SENDS  MESSAGE 
URGING  EFFECTIVE  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  RANEKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, under  the  authority  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  convened  a  conference  on  March 
22.  1967,  at  Vienna,  W.  Va..  a  suburb  of 
Parkersburg,  to  consider  air  pollution 
problems  of  the  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
Marietta,  Ohio,  interstate  area. 

To  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  units 


THE  CONGRESS  FOR  APPALACHIAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  sig- 
nificant new  organization — the  Congress 
for  Appalachian  Development — is  taking 
shape  in  Appalachla.  It  is  a  grassroots 
organization,  aimed  at  developing  and 
conserving  the  resources  of  the  region 
and  correcting  the  injustices  that  for 
generations  have  borne  heavily  upon  the 
residents  of  Appalachia. 

Appalachla  has  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  my  part  of  the  country— abun- 
dant water,  relatively  cheap  land,  large 
coal  reserves,  excellent  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation.  Much  of  the  re- 
gion's wealth,  though,  has  been  extracted 
by  absentee  owners  who  left  the  land  de- 
nuded and  eroding  after  extracting  the 
coal  and  cutting  the  timber. 

Because  of  powerful  Industry  opposi- 
tion. Congress  modified  the  legislation 
setting  up  the  Appalachian  Commission, 
preventing  it  from  dealiiig  realistically 


with  basic  resources  of  the  region— the 
coal,  power,  water,  and  timber.  CAD 
now  seeks  to  fill  this  void,  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  talents  of  engineers,  econo- 
mists, lawyers,  architects,  and  planners, 
to  create  imaginative  concepts  which  the 
local  areas  can  then  pick  up  and  weave 
into  their  future  destinies. 

I  wish  the  best  for  this  vigorous  young 
Congress  for  Appalachian  Development. 
I  hope  that  others  may  be  inspired  by  its 
approach. 

On  March  5  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Cou- 
rier-Journal &  Times  Magazine  published 
an  article  by  John  Fetterman,  who  de- 
scribes the  program  and  people  of  CAD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "A  Bold  Idea  for  a  New 
Appalachia,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BOLD  Idea  for  a  New  Appalachia — a  Fresh 

Organization    Maps   a    Campaign   Against 

Apathy  and  What  It  Sees  as  Destructive 

Exploitation  by  Absentee  Owners 
( By  John  Fetterman ) 

Imagine  a  prim  little  old  lady  all  lavender 
and  lace  and  scented  In  lilac.  She  scru- 
pulously deposits  dividends  from  the  common 
stocks  of  giant  corporations  she  owns  and 
busies  herself  admirably  with  adamant  let- 
ters to  her  local  newspaper  complaining  of 
the  sickly  condition  of  the  petunias  around 
the  town  square.  She  is,  as  her  friends 
would  quickly  attest,  a  lover  of  nature. 

She  has  never  checked  carefully  Into  the 
source  of  the  dividends  which  sustain  her 
and  her  beloved  canary.  It  is  well.  The 
dirtdends  may  well  be  her  reward  for  her 
share  of  what  has  been  the  most  staggering 
destruction  of  land  and  water  In  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

The  destruction  of  land  and  water  is  tak- 
ing place  in  Appalachia.  where  decades  of 
hope  for  relief  have  been  snugly  entombed 
In  the  graveyards  of  local  apathy  and  state 
and  county  bureaucracy. 

Now,  at  long  last,  a  handful  of  people  are 
looking  in  an  entirely  new  direction  for 
help— to  themselves.  Appalachla.  they  con- 
tend, is  the  civilized  world's  last  absolute 
stronghold  of  colonialism  and  exploitation 
by  absentee  owners. 

This  yoke  of  colonialism,  they  say,  has  re- 
sulted In  the  paradox  of  the  nation's  poorest 
and  most  illiterate  populace  dwelling  amid 
the  nation's  richest  region  in  terms  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

The  most  daring  concept  of  self-help  came 
Into  being  on  a  recent  wintry  day  in  a  130- 
year-old,  white-columned  inn  in  Abingdon, 
Va.  The  inn's  dining  hall,  with  its  soaring 
ceiling,  panoramic  papering  and  ornate 
chandeliers,  was  filled  with  experts  In  many 
fields  who  have  found  a  common  fascination 
in  Appalachla. 

As  men  will,  they  organized  and  formed 
a  group,  which  they  named  Congress  for 
Appalachian   Development. 

This  naturally  becomes  CAD,  and  they  will 
be  called  worse  before  their  course  is  run. 

CAD,  which  Is  Incorporated  and  chartered 
in  West  Virginia,  offers  a  simple  and  singular 
proposition : 

That  the  millions  of  people  who  live  in  Ap- 
palachla retain  a  small  part  of  the  riches 
their  region  provides  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  startling  proposition  did  not  send  the 
attending  observers  from  an  array  of  govern- 
ment and  social  agencies  scurrying  for  safety. 
They  stayed  and  listened,  on  occasion 
nodding  approval.  There  were  people  from 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Council  of 
the  Southern  Mountains,  management  con- 
sultants, ministers,  state  legislators,  experts 
in  the  field  of  human  and  natural  resources, 
and  Just  plain  Appalachian  people. 

CAD  elected  as  chairman  Harry  Caudill, 
the  Whitesburg  lawyer  and  author  who  has 
been  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  others  who  despoil  the  hills  in 
removing  the  coal  and  other  minerals. 

"We  Kentucky  mountaineers  have  used  a 
supremely  rich  land  to  become  a  remarkably 
poor  people."  Caudill  says.  "We  are  on  a 
road  leading  many  areas  to  total  ruin  .  .  . 
some  valleys  already  have  come  to  touil  ruin. 
Our  people  have  surrendered  self-govern- 
ment.   We  have  become  a  kept  people." 

In  a  masterpiece  of  understatement.  Cau- 
dill told  the  200  or  so  in  attendance,  "This 
is  no  undertaking  for  the  weak." 

Indeed  it  is  not.  The  course  CAD  has  set 
for  Itself  must  In  time  bring  it  into  con- 
frontation with  the  greatest  and  best  or- 
ganized of  American  capitalistic  structures — 
the  corporations  which  own  the  land  and 
co.il,  the  private  power  industry,  even  many 
self-seeking  lawmakers. 

Some  men  call  the  task  Impossible.  But 
giithered  on  the  genuine  antique  chairs  and 
sofas  of  the  old  inn  were  men  who  had  been 
through  a  similar  struggle  before  and  had 
emerged  with  victory.  They  were  the  Infight- 
ers  who  brought  the  Public  Utility  District 
concept  into  being  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, where  men  once  fretted  to  the  breaking 
point  under  economic  strangulation.  The 
Public  Utility  District,  or  PUD.  as  presented 
by  these  men  is  one  of  the  ventures  under 
discussion  by  CAD.     There  are  others. 

PUD  w.is  born  In  the  State  of  Washington 
e.arly  in  the  century.  When  enabling  legisla- 
tion failed  to  pass  the  Washington  Legisla- 
ture in  1929,  the  issue  was  taken  to  the  people 
in  a  referendum  in  1930.  It  passed,  largely 
with  the  support  of  bankrupt  farmers. 

A  Public  Utility  District  can  be  authorized 
by  a  state  legislature.  It  is  a  corporate  body, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  people,  and  it 
hiis  the  power  to  issue  revenue  bonds,  pur- 
chase property  and  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  PUD's  in  Appalachia  would 
concern  themselves  with  the  generating  and 
distribution  of  cheap  electric  power. 

The  State  of  Washington  offers  an  intrigu- 
ing precedent,  its  22  PUDs  now  operate  a 
$120  million  plant,  serve  280,000  customers, 
and  have  an  average  revenue  of  93  cents  a 
kilowat  hour  for  residential  users,  about  half 
the  average  price  of  power  supplied  by  private 
utilities. 

PUDs  have  turned  Washington  into  the 
nation's  leading  aluminum  reduction  state. 
Each  PUD  operates  within  a  county.  Some 
PUDs  are  small,  some  are  lEU-ge.  A  typical 
one  is  in  Lewis  County. 

Lewis  County,  Washington,  is  rolling  to 
level  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  it  soars 
toward  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  has  no 
heavy  Industry.  There  are  about  35,000 
people  in  the  county  engaged  in  logging  and 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  berries  and  truck 
gardening. 

The  Lewis  County  PUD  has  operating  rev- 
enues of  slightly  over  $2  million  and  returns 
$132  thousand  In  taxes.  About  $125,000  of 
these  revenues  support  Lewis  County's 
modern  education  system,  including  a  two- 
year  college.  It  Is  purely  a  distribution 
facility  which  buys  its  power  from  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

What  happens  In  Lewis  County,  Washing- 
ton, makes  Appalachian  people  wonder  as 
they  see  the  wealth  of  their  land  extracted 
and  removed,  and  as  they  attempt  to  live 
amid  the  ruins  that  are  left. 

Gordon  Ebersole,  veteran  of  30  years  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  now  In  private 
engineering  practice.  Is  only  one  of  many 
experienced  and  talented  men  who  have 
volunteered  to  help  CAD. 
Ebersole  puts  it  bluntly: 


"If  we  are  serious  about  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  colonialism,  then  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  Yankee-Dixie  concept  of 
mine-mouth  electric-power  generation." 

Executive  director  of  Yankee-Dixie  Power, 
Inc  ,  is  Joe  Botto.     He  said : 

"The  best  way  to  sell  coal  is  through 
power  lines." 

The  two  statements  form  the  nub  of  the 
major  concept  being  studied  by  CAD. 

Yankee-Dixie,  with  headquarters  in  Win- 
chester. Ky  ,  is  a  big  plan,  already  In  the 
engineering  phase.  It  has  218  members  in 
22  states,  including  rural  electric  cooperr,- 
tives,  municipalities  and  even  one  investor- 
owned  utility. 

It  envisions  a  network  of  high-voUage 
lines  from  coal-powered  generating  facilities 
located  atop  their  source  of  coal.  Yankee- 
Dixie  proposes  a  surcharge  on  wholesale 
power  which  it  says  will  be  applied  back  to  a 
development  fund  for  the  region  of  between 
$10  million  and  $12  million  a  year, 

Yankee-Dixie  is  to  be  a  100  per  cent  dobt 
operation — financed  entirely  by  revenue 
bonds.  It  proposes  to  serve  anv  locallv 
owned  Public  Utility  Districts  which  may  be 
set  up  in  Appalachia. 

In  short,  the  coal  would  be  owned,  mined 
and  converted  to  power  by  local  interests 
It  wo'.ild  remove  the  area  from  dependence 
on  entirely  extractive  economy. 

The  exporting  of  power  has  other  support- 
ers with  other  arguments  One  of  the  prime 
movers  of  CAD  is  E  S  Fraley.  a  77-year-old 
spry  and  angry  retired  farmer  and  business- 
man who  lives  in  Bristol.  Va. 

"The  relationship  that  exists  between 
Appalachla  and  absentee  owners  is  essen- 
tially a  colonial  relationship,"  he  said.  "They 
own  the  resources  and  live  on  the  outside 
They  have  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  the  area.  The  taxes  they  pay 
to  support  such  things  as  schools  are  trivial 
and  insignificant." 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  personal  crusade  for 
Fraley.  "My  father  sold  his  coal — 65  acres — 
for  $3250  about   1880." 

Fraley  points  up  another  argument  for 
power  generation  m  Appalachla:  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  Industrial  cities  of  the  northeast 
In  the  New  York  area,  more  than  1,000  firms 
share  the  blame  for  some  of  the  dirtiest  air 
on  the  continent.  Among  the  prime  con- 
tributors are  power-generating  plants, 

CAD  hopes  to  unite  hundreds  in  the  cam- 
paign. Unity  has  always  been  a  problem  in 
the  mountains  Families  traditionally  are 
entities  unto  themselves  and  the  destruction 
is  visited  upon  the  mountaineer  with  singu- 
lar tragedy.  One  family  here — then  another 
there — is  destroyed  by  the  plundering  of 
hill  and  stream.  There  is  no  sudden  mass 
tragedy— to  attract   public  outcry. 

The  man,  alone  and  unbefrlended  far  up 
a  hollow,  can  see  little  hope.  He  feels  he  is 
alone  in  a  vast  wasteland. 

But    others,    now    looking    closely    at    Ap- 
palachla, see  a  vision  of  something  better 
Kirby  Billingsly.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association,  says  flatly ; 

"Appalachia  has  everything  the  urban 
problem-solver  is  seeking — cheap  land  and 
water  and  adequate  rainfall." 

Lewis  G.  Smith,  a  retired  engineer  and 
water-resource  expert  who  spent  a  career 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  devoted 
months  of  his  own  time  attempting  to  dem- 
onstrate this  point. 

He  has  presented  CAD  with  a  huge  map — 
30  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide — showing 
what  he  thinks  can  be  done  with  the  urban- 
ization of  Appalachia. 

Smith  would  lace  the  ridges  with  roads  to 
serve  a  region  w-hose  economic  base  would  be 
light  industry.  He  reasons  that  new  towns 
will  have  to  be  built  somewhere.  Already, 
they  are  on  the  drawing  boards  for  other 
regions. 

"An  estimated  $3  trillion  is  to  be  spent  in 
this  country  on  new  housing  by  the  ttirn  of 
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the  century,"  Smith  argues.  Why  not  build 
where  nature  provides  a  region  suitable  for 
lakes  and  nearby  playgrounds? 

(The  simultaneous  descriptions  of  Ap- 
palachia  as  'tragic  wasteland"  and  "region 
of  natural  beauty"  Is  one  of  the  great  para- 
doxes of  the  area.  Everywhere,  there  are 
examples  of  the  horror  the  land  can  become 
adjacent  to  vistas  of  spectacular  beauty.) 

Would  the  mountaineer  move  from  his  hol- 
low and  up  onto  the  ridge  to  work? 

Gus  Norwood,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association,  says  he 
will.     He  cites  Alaska. 

"Some  Alaskan  villages  were  practically  In 
the  stone  age.  Then  they  created  a  town 
With  a  Rural  Electric  Association,  a  hospital 
and  schools.  In  about  a  generation's  time, 
they  begin  the  move  to  town  and  away  from 
the  villages." 

Gideon  Yachln.  Israeli-born  civil  engineer 
who  already  has  offered  relocation  plans  for 
the  mountains,  sees  CAD  as  an  opportunity 
for  "the  local  people  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
robbing  by  outsiders."  The  mere  building 
of  lakes,  Yachln  says,  "can  raUe  the  value  of 
land  by  a  ratio  of  20  to  1  In  three  or  four 
years.  Where  else  can  you  get  that  return?" 
CAD.  despite  the  examples  already  set  by 
the  utility  district  In  Washington  and  the 
new-found  support  of  men  experienced  in 
the  development  of  natural  resources.  Is 
confronted  with  a  bitter,  seemingly  hope- 
less battle. 

For  one  thing,  stockholders  of  large  hold- 
ing companies,  can  be  expected  to  oppose 
bitterly.  They  disagree  with  Ebersole  when 
he  speaks  of  "profits  drained  off  to  build 
centers  of  luxurious  living  in  Miami,  Las 
Vegas  rnd  Palm  Springs." 

And  CAD  raises  the  tattered  banners  of 
the  old  and  savage  "publlc-versus-prlvate" 
power  conflict.  It  Is  a  fight  that  never  fails 
to  bring  to  the  surface  deep  and  bitter  con- 
flicts, but  In  some  cases — as  in  Washington 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  development — pub- 
lic Interests  have  won. 

At  the  Inception  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  opposing  symbolic  battle  cries 
were  raised  early  by  E.  A.  Yates,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  a  vast 
power  holding,  and  Sen.  George  NorrU.  au- 
thor of  the  TVA  bin. 

"I  can  see  no  market  whatsoever  for  this 
power."  Yates  said. 

"It  is  emblematic  of  the  dawning  of  that 
day  when  every  rippling  stream  that  flows 
down  the  mountainside  shall  be  harnessed 
.  .  .  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  man," 
Morris  said. 

TVA.  now  34  years  old.  speaks  for  Itself. 
One  needs  only  to  cross  the  state  line  from 
Kentucky  Into  Tennessee,  where  the  same 
mountains  and  streams  flow,  to  read  the 
message  In  the  hills. 

CAD'S  charter  pledges  a  flght  against  "a 
state  of  ser\'lle  bondage  to  absentee  Indus- 
trial and  financial  Interests."  Against  these 
giants  Caudlll  and  CAD  would  pit  "local 
leadership."  Opponents  of  public  develop- 
ment often  raise  the  charge  that  local  leader- 
ship Is  insufficient  to  look  after  local 
Interests. 

But  the  young  CAD  already  Is  mustering 
an  Impressive  gathering  of  dedicated  people. 
Not  all  come  from  as  far  away  as  Smith,  who 
Uvea  In  Denver,  Colo.,  or  the  Public  Utility 
District  officials  of  Washington. 

State  Sen.  Paul  J.  Kaufman  of  West 
Virginia,  is  vice  chairman.  Directors  In- 
clude Lloyd  Davis,  editor  of  the  Appalachian 
Review,  a  publication  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity: Benjamin  Llnsky.  an  alr-pollutlon 
expert  at  the  university:  Dr.  Robert  L.  Hlcky. 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  at 
Tusculum  College.  Greenville.  Tenn.:  State 
Rep.  Keith  Speer  of  West  Virginia;  Lovell 
Kerby.  McCaysvllle.  Ga.,  newspaper  editor; 
the  Rev.  Richard  Austin,  Presbyterian  mln- 
l.ster  of  Whltesville.  W.  Va..  and  Milton  Ogle, 
director  of  the  Appalachian  Volunteers. 

The  Public  Utility  DlBtrlcts  of  Washington 
also  appear  to   refute  the  claim  that  local 


leadership  cannot  manage  local  affairs. 
Ebersole  points  out  that  Washington  turned 
to  the  people  for  leadership  in  developing 
the  vast  power  complexes. 

In  Chelan  County,  he  said,  the  three 
elected  board  members  are  all  local  farmers 
and  the  manager  of  that  half-bllllon-dollar 
system  Is  a  former  reporter  for  a  small  news- 
paper.    Ebersole  adds: 

"The  people  of  Appalachla  should  remem- 
ber that  when  they  permit  outside  capital 
and  outside  management  to  come  In  and  de- 
velop Appalachla's  resources,  then  the  profits 
will  forever  leave  for  the  outside.  When 
outside  capital  and  local  management  are 
used,  then  part  of  the  profits  will  go  to  the 
outside  until  the  'mortgage'  Is  paid  off. 
After  that,  all  the  profits  will  stay  at  home." 

And  alwaj's  before  CAD.  as  a  symbol  of 
promise.  Is  the  fight  the  fln.inclally-strapped 
apple  growers  of  Washington  waged  and  won 
when  times  were  hard  out  there. 


WISCONSIN  SENATE  STRONGLY  EN- 
DORSES ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 
SECTION  OF  S.  9 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  year  I  added  my  name  as  cospon- 
sor  of  S,  9.  the  cold  war  GI  bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI.  This  bill  will 
expand  the  legislation  passed  last  year  to 
provide  educational  benefits  to  Vietnam 
war  veterans  by  including  flight  training, 
on-the-job  training,  and  on-the-farm 
training  under  the  purview  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  delighted  to  note  that  hear- 
ings have  been  completed  in  the  Senate 
on  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  amend  S.  16  when  it  re- 
turns to  this  body  by  adding  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  of  S.  9. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  progress 
the  bill  is  making,  In  view  of  the  recently 
expressed  support  of  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ate for  on-the-job  training  benefits — 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Yarborough  bill.  This  provision  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  young  men 
in  my  State  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try well,  yet  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  unable  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  college  Instruction.  Of  course,  it 
would  also  help  Wisconsin's  businesses  to 
obtain  the  trained  manpower  they  so 
badly  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  Wis- 
consin Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  by 
which  the  Wisconsin  Senate  memorial- 
izes Congress  to  enact  cold  war  GI  on- 
the-job  training  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  15 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  on-the-job  or 
apprenticeship  training  benefits  under  the 
"cold  war"  GI  bill 

Whereas,  our  country's  honor  required 
Americans  to  come  forth  and  give  their  youth 
and  lives  In  every  armed  conflict  In  which 
this  country  has  been  forced  to  engage;  and 
Whereas.  Wisconsin  Is  proud  of  Its  young 
men  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth,  health 
and  lives  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  way  of 
life:  and 

Whereas,  the  89th  Congress  passed  a  "cold 
war"  GI  bill  providing  benefits  for  those  men 
who  wished  to  pursue  higher  education,  but 
omitting  benefits  for  those  men  who  want 
on-the-job  or  apprenticeship  training:  and 
Whereas,  previous  GI  bills  have  provided 


such  training  for  43.000  Wisconsin  veterans 
who  are  now  a  part  of  the  state's  skilled  work 
force:  and 

Whereas,  a  continued  exclusion  of  these 
men  from  the  "cold  war"  GI  bill  Is  an  Injus- 
tice to  thousands  of  Wisconsin  veterans  and 
Is  also  a  serious  disservice  to  the  economic 
and  social  climate  of  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  this  situation  could  have  drastic 
effects  on  the  nation's  well-being  through  fu- 
ture manpower  shortages  In  critically  skilled 
areas;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  on-the-job  or  apprenticeship  training 
benefits  under  the  "cold  war"  GI  bill;  and. 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in 
Congress. 

EXCHANGE  OP  CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AND  PRESIDENT  HO  CHI  MINH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  because 
they  offer  some  insight  Into  the  Guam 
meeting,  into  the  nature  of  the  new  dip- 
lomatic team  taking  the  field  for  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam,  and  into  the 
recent  exchange  of  letters  between  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  In 
Wednesday's  Evening  Star  and  a  column 
written  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  published  In  today's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  22,  1967] 

The  Letters 

The  news  from  Hanoi  of  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Mlnh  certainly  cannot  qualify 
as  good  news.  But  It  should  at  least  serve 
the  valuable  purpose  of  clarifying  the  thlnlc- 
Ing  In  this  nation  and  abroad  on  two  major 
points:  The  United  States  Is  making  a 
sincere  effort. to  find  peace,  but  that  peace 
Is  still  far  off. 

Extraordinary  moves  toward  conciliation 
have  come  from  the  highest  level  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  reply  from 
North  Vietnam  has  been  total  rejection, 
couched  In  the  shrill,  Intemperate  language 
of  propaganda. 

By  releasing  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  reply,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  has.  in  fact. 
provided  the  best  possible  rebuttal  to  those 
administration  critics  who  base  their  com- 
plaint on  the  belief  that  our  President  has 
not  done  enough  to  convince  Hanoi  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war. 
The  news  should  also  silence  those  who  have 
tried  to  picture  President  Johnson  as  a  man 
relentlessly  bent  on  the  total  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  while  presenting  himself  in  the 
false  garb  of  the  peacemaker. 

The  President,  with  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, kept  silent  in  the  face  of  these  charges, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  answer  amateur 
diplomats  and  self-appointed  advisers  with 
the  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  the  opposition's 
Immobility.  He  had  proposed  secret,  un- 
publlclzed  talks,  and  as  long  as  Ho's  answer 
was  kept  private  there  remained  a  chance 
that  Hanoi  might  yet  respond.  Mr.  Johnson, 
therefore,  refused  to  make  use  of  the  effec- 
tive political  weapon  that  had  been  handed 
him. 
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Hanoi's  decision  to  publish  the  exchange 
Is  In  some  ways  more  discouraging  than  the 
substance  of  the  answer  itself.  But  as  a 
result  of  that  decision,  the  inescapable  fact 
Is  revealed  that  the  road  to  negotiation  and 
to  peace  Is  still  effectively  blocked  by  the 
intransigence  of  the  Hanoi  government. 

There  are  those  who  detect  some  ray  of 
hope  In  the  fact  that  the  Hanoi  representa- 
tive In  Moscow  was  even  willing  to  receive 
the  President's  letter  and  to  transmit  it  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Previously,  It  is  argued.  North 
Vietnam  has  virtually  failed  to  concede  the 
existence  of  the  United  States;  therefore  we 
should  take  heart  at  this  evidence  that  the 
glacial  refusal  to  respond  to  diplomatic  over- 
tures has  begun  to  shift. 

Let  those  who  need  to  trace  the  rainbow 
through  the  storm  take  such  comfort  as  they 
can  from  this  interpretation.  The  reality 
revealed  by  the  Johnson-Ho  exchange  is  that 
peace  is  still  nowhere  in  sight.  And  this  Is 
a  reality  we  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  live 
with  for  some  time. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  23, 

1967) 
Inside   Report — The    Bunkeb-Komer    Team 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Despite  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  warlike, 
even  truculent  declamations  at  Guam,  the 
main  purpose  of  that  parley  was  political 
and  economic,  not  escalation  of  the  war. 

The  Ironic  fact  Is  that  a  leak  In  Saigon 
deprived  President  Johnson  of  the  one  nug- 
get of  news  he  had  planned  as  the  center- 
piece of  the  conference.  This  was  to  have 
been  the  splash  announcement  of  the  re- 
placement of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
by  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  the  transfer  of 
Robert  Komer,  the  President's  top  nonmlli- 
tary  expert  on  Vietnam,  from  the  White 
House  to  Saigon. 

In  a  typically  Pavlovlan  response  to  the 
imminent  leak,  Mr.  Johnson  Jumped  the  gun 
and  announced  the  Bunker  appointment 
when  he  addressed  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
on  March  15.  That  deprived  him  of  the 
hard  news  he  was  saving  for  announcement 
at  the  Guam  conference.  By  then  It  was  far 
too  late  to  call  off  the  conference,  even 
though  its  main  point  had  already  been 
made. 

That  very  purpose — to  announce  a  change 
at  the  highest  civilian  levels  In  Saigon — is  a 
strong  indication  that  Mr.  Johnson  never 
Intended  the  Guam  conference  to  become 
a  platform  for  escalating  the  war  as  has  been 
charged.  Beyond  this,  moreover,  are  the 
confidential  working  papers  that  circulated 
at  the  highest  levels  in  Washington  last 
week,  outlining  the  key  points  the  President 
wished  to  discuss  both  In  his  talks  with  top 
U.S.  offlclals  and  the  bilateral  talks  with  the 
Vietnamese. 

Not  one  of  the  points  spelled  out  In  these 
planning  papers  dealt  with  purely  military 
affairs.  Instead,  they  covered  such  nonmlll- 
tary  affairs  as  national  reconciliation,  con- 
stitutional developments,  rice  Imports  and 
dock  facilities  In  South  Vietnamese  ports, 
economic  stabilization,  pacification,  and 
post-war  planning.  Not  a  bombing  target 
In  the  lot. 

Quite  beyond  this  Is  the  fact  that  In 
Bunker  and  Komer  Mr.  Johnson  has  selected 
two  of  the  most  highly  qualified  civilians 
In  the  U.S.  Government  to  run  the  show 
to  Saigon.  The  third  major  appointment. 
Eugene  Locke,  the  Ambassador  to  Pakistan, 
who  win  be  Deputy  Ambassador  to  Saigon, 
is  an  unknown  quantity. 

Although  Komer  Is  regarded  within  the 
UB.  Mission  in  Saigon  as  something  of  a 
halrshlrt,  he  Is  without  question  the  first  top- 
level  assignment  to  Saigon  who  has  ever 
known  the  situation  In  Vietnam  first  hand 
and  in  detail  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Am- 
oaasador  Lodge's  second  tour  of  duty).  It 
Is  predictable  that  Komer  will  spend  more  of 


his  time  In  the  field,  goading  and  pushing 
the  pacification  program,  than  any  other 
American  official  in  Vietnam  before  him. 

It  may  be  precisely  this  quality  of  Ko- 
mer's — his  propensity  to  demand  the  difficult 
not  tomorrow  but  yesterday— that  Is  most 
needed  in  Vietnam  today. 

As  for  Bunker,  his  subtle  diplomatic  weav- 
Ings  in  the  Dominican  crisis  a  year  ago 
brought  President  Johnson  a  triumph  out  of 
the  disaster  of  the  Dominican  Revolution 
In  1965. 

Bunker  Is  one  diplomat  who  won't  be 
pushed  around  by  the  military.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  accepted  the  Job  of 
Ambassador  only  with  a  hard  understanding 
from  the  President  that  he  will  run  the  entire 
mission,  not  just  the  civilian  end  of  it. 
Moreover,  Bunker  Is  the  first  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor in  Saigon  with  a  broad  background  In 
Asian  politics. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  Bunker  and  Komer 
worked  closely  together  in  two  major  crises — 
the  India-Pakistan  war  and  the  bitter  dis- 
pute between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands 
over  West  Irian — Is  still  another  reason  to 
commend  the  President. 

Criticism  of  the  Guam  conference  as  a 
parley  to  plan  military  escalation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shroud  the  positive  gains 
arising  out  of  the  new  team  being  sent  to 
Saigon.  The  criticism  should  be  with  meth- 
od, not  substance.  As  so  often  in  the  past. 
President  Johnson  scheduled  the  conference 
In  a  splashy  effort  to  make  a  good  move  look 
better  by  elaborate  stage-managing.  As  so 
often  In  the  past,  the  stage-managing  dis- 
torted the  deeper  purpose  of  the  President, 
and  he  returned  to  Washington  not  to  plau- 
dits but  to  rising  criticism. 


"STRIKE  FROM  SPACE"— A 
PROPHETIC  BOOK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  Congress  a  prophetic  book  entitled 
"Strike  From  Space,"  written  by  Phyllis 
Schlafly  and  Rear  Adm.  Chester  Ward, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired.  The  book,  written 
in  1965  and  reissued  with  three  new 
chapters  in  the  fall  of  1966,  Is  concerned 
with  the  relative  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  book  shows  how  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  position  has  suffered  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  recent  years. 

While  many  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  this  book  correctly  points 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  benefit 
greatly  from  a  protracted  conflict  which 
would  drain  our  resources  to  the  extent 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  match  their 
strategic  developments.  While  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  for  conventional  weapons 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  increased  greatly,  our  strategic  de- 
fense budget — the  portion  of  our  defense 
budget  which  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  nu- 
clear attack — has  been  cut  back  drasti- 
cally. 

"Strike  From  Space"  issued  an  early 
warning  for  immediate  production  and 
development  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
system.  This  position  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  the  Senate  action  in  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  chapters 
16,  20,  and  21  of  the  book  "Strike  From 
Space"  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strike  From  Space 

(By  Phyllis  Schlafly  and  Chester  Ward.  Rear 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret  )  ) 

CHAPTER    XVI :     scare- WORDS 

"The  bogeyman  will  get  you  if  you  don't 
watch  out"  For  centuries  tills  scare-word 
has  frightened  small  children  into  eating 
their  vegetables,  doing  their  lessons,  and 
otherwise  obeying  their  elders. 

The  gravediggers  treat  the  American  people 
like  children  not  sufficiently  "sophisticated" 
to  know  what  is  good  for  them.  To  make 
the  American  people  fall  In  step  with  their 
secret  plan,  the  gravediggers  have  built  up 
an  arsenal  of  scarewords  to  frighten  us  away 
from  any  clue  that  might  lead  to  discovery 
of  their  plot.  The  threat  conjured  up  by 
these  scare-words  Is  Just  as  phony  as  the 
bogeyman,  but  the  fear  they  produce  is  real 
enough  to  halt  the  thinking  process  of  most 
American  citizens.  Here  are  the  principal 
scarewords  exploded  by  the  gravediggers  and 
the  fallout  of  fallacies  they  have  scattered. 
Only  after  we  have  swept  away  the  scare- 
words  can  we  discover  the  formula  for  the 
peace  of  the  brave. 

Escalation 
Tlie  number-one  scare-word  Is  escalation. 
We  are  told  that  the  United  States  should 
not  take  a  military  stand  against  Communist 
aggression  anywhere  in  the  world  because 
the  resulting  conflict  might  escalate  into 
nuclear  war.  The  gravediggers  want  us  to 
believe  that,  even  if  we  resort  to  nfies  in 
defense  of  freedom,  this  automatically  puts 
tis  on  the  escalator  going  up.  up.  past  the 
point  of  no  return  into  nuclear  holocaust. 

"Escalation"  Is  the  solution  to  one  of  the 
mysteries  Involving  President  Kennedy.  On 
March  23,  1961,  he  went  on  television  with  a 
great  and  spirited  sf>eech  to  our  nation 
promising  that  we  would  never  surrender  to 
Communist  aggression  in  Laos,  nor  desert 
our  allies  there;  and  he  said  that,  unless  the 
Reds  stopped  their  aggression.  U.S.  strength 
would  be  brought  into  action.  He  did  not 
say  exactly  what  action — but  he  had  moved 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  the  area,  and  had 
mobilized  Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  units 
throughout  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

But  the  Communists  stepped  up  their 
attacks — and  the  young  President  backed 
down.  Averell  Harriman  was  sent  to  negoti- 
ate a  face-saving  surrender  In  the  form  of  a 
troika  coalition.  The  Communists  have 
since  taken  over  3,4  of  Laos,  having  com- 
mitted 2,700  violations  of  the  agreement. ^ 

Why  did  President  Kennedy  renege  on  his 
resolute  promises?  Had  he  risked  the  pres- 
tige and  honor  of  the  United  States  on  a 
shallow  bluff?  Here  is  the  authentic  story 
told  by  one  who  was  "in  on  the  action." 

When  the  Communists  Increased  their 
aggression  and  violence  in  Laos,  Kennedy 
held  conference  after  conference  with  his 
advisers.  He  proposed  to  stop  the  Reds  in 
Laos  with  U.S.  alrpower,  sea-based  power. 
Army  and  Marine  divisions.  Each  time  he 
made  a  proposal,  his  advisers  made  the  same 
response:  "But  that  would  bring  on 
escalation!" 

Each  expedient  he  considered,  each  turn 
he  sought  to  take,  was  dead-ended  by  the 
same  chorus  of  doom:  "Escalation  .  .  . 
escalation  .  .  .  escalation."  Finally,  In  des- 
peration and  frustration,  Kennedy  shouted 
at  his  advisers : 

"Are  you  telling  me  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  powerful 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do — In  this  little  war.  In  this 
little  country,  against  small  Communist 
forces — absolutely  nothing  I  can  do  which 
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will  not  rlstt  Incineration  of  the  entire  world 
In  a  nuclear  holocaust?" 

Jack  Kennedy  had  proved  hla  personal 
courage  In  World  War  II — but  he  could  not 
overcome  the  gravedlggers'  morbid  chant  of 
"escalation."  So,  Laos  went  down  the  drain 
and  America  reneged  on  Its  solemn  prom- 
ises -  not  because  of  Communist  guns  or 
Asian  troops,  but  because  of  the  scare-word 
"escalation  ' 

After  we  backed  down  In  Laos,  the  Com- 
munists moved  Into  Vietnam.  The  actions 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  forced  to  take 
there  clearly  expose  the  sham  of  the  "escala- 
tion" argument.  Every  action  which  Ken- 
nedy proposed  In  Laos  has.  In  fact,  been 
used  by  Johnson  In  Vietnam.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  escalation  even  to  small,  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  much  less  to  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  or  all-out  war.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  that  Kennedy  could  have  used 
US  military  power  to  win  In  Laos — and  no 
nuclear  holocaust  would  have  followed. 
And  Laos  could  have  been  won  with  1  10  the 
military  might  u.sed  In  Vietnam. 

The  whole  threat  of  escalation  to  the  holo- 
caust level  Is  a  phantom  of  the  gravedlggers' 
Imagination.  McNamara,  Gllpatric,  Nitze, 
all  the  Whiz  Kids  and  substantially  all  the 
military  experts  and  nuclear  strategists  em- 
ployed directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, believe  wr  .ire  In  a  "nuclear  stalemate" 
which  neither  sKle  can  break  out  of,  or  even 
u-anta  to  break  out  of  In  anv  limited  war, 
the  nucle.ir  weapons  of  both  sides  would  be 
on  super-alert  Would  Johnsijn  or  Humphrey 
or  Brezhnev  or  Kosygin  decide  to  escalate  up 
the  ladder  to  140  million  deaths  In  order  to 
win  In  VletiKim?  Would  the  US.  do  It  If  the 
Soviets  Invaded  Europe?  Would  the  So\lets 
do  It  to  help  Red  China?  No  one  would  do  It. 
Lyndon  Johnson  knows  this  because  he  em- 
phatically twice  ."tated;  "General  miclfar 
war  IS  impossible  "  ■  In  other  words,  if  the 
strategic  nuclear  stalemate  exists,  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  is  our  guarantee  against 
escalation 

But  what  If  the  "nuclear  stalemate"  Is 
broken?  It  can  be  broken  by  America's  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  It  can  be  broken  by 
major  expansion  of  the  Soviet  antl-ml.sslle 
defense;  or  a  break-through  In  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  which  would  neutralize  our 
Polaris  missiles;  or  by  development  of  giga- 
ton  warheads  with  space  vehicles  to  deliver 
them. 

Suppose,  therefore,  the  nuclear  stalemate 
Is  broken  by  the  Soviets  (which  Is  very  prob- 
able) and  that  we  do  not  know  about  It 
(which  Is  almost  certain).  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, tlic  threat  of  e-:ralation  it  even 
Icssf  Escalation  would  be  Impossible  be- 
cause any  Soviet  plan  to  t.ike  advantage  of 
their  breakthrough  would  depend  on  two 
decisive  advantages:  ili  striking  first  (that 
Is,  with  undamaged  strategic  forces)  and 
(2)  striking  with  the  advantage  of  surprise 
(that  Is,  havln?  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
U.S.  nuclear  fTcos  before  we  can  launch 
them) . 

Surprise  has  always  given  the  aggressor  a 
tremendous  advantage.  In  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  the  Japanese  lost  G4  dead;  the  Amer- 
icans h.ad  3.303  dead  and  1.272  wounded. 
The  nuclear-space  age  has  multiplied  the 
explosive  power  of  strategic  weapons  by  100 
million  each.  Therefore,  the  only  rational 
use  by  an  aggres.<5or  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  Is  to  use  them  with  the  advantage 
of  surprise  Henry  Kissinger,  the  nuclear 
strategist  who  is  consultant  to  the  U.S. 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  puts  It  this  way: 

"Short  of  an  extraordinary  technological 
breakthrough,  victory  In  an  all-out  war  can 
be  achieved  only  through  surprise  attack."  ' 

The  Soviets  know  that  the  nuclear  age  has 


-  Address  In  Washington  to  labor  leaders. 
Mar.  24.  1965. 

'  r/ie  Necessiti^  for  Choice,  Harper,  1961. 


weighted  the  odds  decisively  In  favor  of  the 
side  that  commits  a  surprise  attack  A 
period  of  escalation,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  permit  us  to  marshal  our  weapons 
and  stiffen  our  will  to  fight.  Only  In  the 
escalation  situation  would  the  Soviets  have 
no  chance  at  all  of  achieving  surprise,  and 
they  might  even  lose  the  opportunity  to 
strike  first. 

The  escalation  argument  Is  based  on  the 
false  assumption  that  the  Soviets  need  a 
rc'tson  to  attack.  The  Soviets  already  have 
the  best  reasons  In  the  world:  ( 1 )  to  prevent 
the  US  from  launching  the  surprise  attack 
on  thorn  which  the  .Woscou-  Manifesto  pre- 
dicts, and  (2)  to  establish  world  "peace" — 
as  they  understand  It. 

The  escalation  argument  Is  a  revealing  ad- 
nii  .slon  that  the  gravedlggers  have  scrapped 
US  .superiority — because  there  Is  absolutely 
no  risk  of  escalation  to  general  nuclear  war 
so  long  as  the  United  States  has  escalation 
duininanee.  that  Is,  as  long  as  we  have  stra- 
tegic superiority  over  the  Soviets  and  they 
believe  we  will  use  it  if  necessary.  We  did 
not  have  csc.ilatlon  of  pol.'=on  gas  during 
World  War  II.  because  Hitler  knew  the  West 
had  deadly  gases  and  superior  means  of 
delivery.  We  did  not  have  escalation  during 
the  Kurean  War.  because  we  had  many 
atomic  bombs  and  bombers  to  deliver  them, 
and  the  enemy  did  not  We  did  not  have 
escalation  when  President  Elsenhower  sent 
our  Marines  Into  Lebanon,  because  the  So- 
viets knew  we  then  had  the  bases  In  the 
Moditerrnnean  from  which  we  could  destroy 
Soviet  Russia. 

If  a  tixl  dri-  er  gets  Into  a  dispute 
with  never -defeated- heavyweight-champion 
Rocky  M.irci.ino  about  the  fare,  the  taxi 
driver  will  not  escalate  the  dispute  Into  a 
fi.st  fight  because  Rocky  has  superior  weap- 
ons. But  the  taxi  driver  may  escalate  the 
dibpute  if  his  passenger  Is  not  big  Rocky 
Marclano,  but  little  Civsper  Mllktoast. 

If  America  builds  and  maintains  superior 
strategic  military  strgenth  at  the  top  rungs 
of  the  escalation  ladder,  we  need  never  worry 
about  escalation,  nor  about  defeat,  nor  about 
surrender. 

Overkill 
Second  in  importance  among  the  grave- 
diggers'  scare-words  Is  overkill.  They  say 
We  already  have  more  than  enough  nuclear 
bombs  to  blow  every  Russian  olT  the  face 
of  the  earth,  so  how  could  we  possibly  use 
more? 

We  could  not  have  won  World  War  II  'Aith- 
out  overkill.  We  manufactured  enough  am- 
munition to  put  65  bullets  Into  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  Axis  powers.  Why? 
Because  some  ammunition  is  used  In  test- 
ing, some  In  training;  large  quantities  must 
be  held  at  many  fronts  because  we  don't 
know  where  the  enemy  will  attack;  after 
battle  begins,  some  ammunition  does  not 
perform  as  It  should,  some  Is  lost.  Improperly 
aimed,  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Overkill 
Is  vitally  necessary  so  that,  when  It  Is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  we  can  be  sure  that 
one  bullet,  or  one  ml.sslle.  will  hit  the  right 
target  at  the  right  time. 

In  World  War  II  we  manufactured  2  thou- 
sand deptli  charges  for  every  submarine  the 
enemy  had  or  could  build.  Although  the- 
oretically one  depth  charge  could  destroy 
one  enemy  submarine,  1.500  depth  charges 
were  expended  on  the  average  for  each  sub- 
marine "killed."  Many  more  depth  charges 
were  In  stockpiles,  distribution  channels  and 
anti-submarine  depots.  Without  U.S.  over- 
kill, enemy  submarines  could  have  swept  our 
ships  from  the  seas.  We  needed  this  over- 
kill factor  of  2,000  to  save  American  lives 
and  win  the  war. 

Now  that  the  Soviets  have  an  effective 
civil  defense  and  antl-mlsslle  system,  over- 
kill Is  more  necessary  than  ever  so  we  can 
be  sure  that  enough  missiles  and  bombers 
will  reach  their  targeta.     Overkill  means  In- 


surance against  our  weapons  being  "too  lit- 
tle and  too  late"  It  means  defen.ses  strong 
enough  to  assure  the  survival  of  a  free  United 
States. 

Because  of  America's  great  productive  ge- 
nius, overkill  Is  one  of  our  best  weapons.  We 
cannot  have  strategic  military  superiority 
without  also  having  overkill.  We  should 
not  permit  the  gravedlggers  to  scare  us  with 
a  word;  Instead,  we  should  use  overkill  to 
.scare  the  enemy  from  any  att«»mpt  to  In- 
cinerate 149  million  Americans. 

PioUfvration 

People  In  high  places  sound  off  more  aid 
more  frequently  about  the  terrible  danger  if 
proliferation.  The  gravedlggers  have  par- 
layed this  big  word  into  a  bogeyman  that 
gl'.  e.s  people  nightm.ires.  Disarmament 
Chief  William  Fo.:,ter  said  that  proliferation 
Is  as  great  a  present  tlireat  to  the  United 
-Slates  as  the  Soviet  arsenal  of  weapons,  and 
will  be  greater  In  the  future  '  The  secret 
1965  Gllpatric  Report  has  been  reported  to 
recommend  that  "a  treaty  to  bar  nuclear 
proliferation  should  be  granted  priority  over 
other  foreign   policy  objectives."^ 

The  time  to  st  ip  proliferation  waz  In  the 
l!)40s  before  our  enemies  got  the  atom  bomb. 
The  Uberal.s  In  power  In  the  1940s  and  early 
1950s  were  .•;o  contemptuous  of  security  that 
they  allowed  the  Communists  to  steal  all  our 
.'iiomlc  and  hydrogen  bomb  and  electronic 
secrets.  This  spawned  proliferation  of  a 
truly  dangerous  kind — the  kind  which  has 
given  the  Communists  the  power  to  bury  us 
If  we  drop  our  guard.  Even  Red  China  was 
heljicd  to  build  an  atomic  bomb  by  two 
American-trained  nuclear  scientists  who  de- 
fected: Joan  Hlnton  and  Dr.  Hsue-shen 
Tslen.  Proliferation  today  Is  a  scare-word 
designed  to  prevent  our  allies  from  having 
the  nuclear  weapons  that  the  liberals  al- 
re.idy  permitted  our  eneviiei  to  have! 

Why  are  the  gravedlggers  so  desperately 
eager  to  prevent  proliferation?  Let's  look  at 
the  facts.  If  we  have  proliferation,  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  next  10  nuclear  powers  will 
be  our  friends — not  our  encmle,';  — namely. 
Canada.  Australia.  Switzerland.  Italy,  Sp.iln. 
Israel.  Norway,  Sweden,  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  Even  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  concedes  that  "All  but  one  of  the 
countries  (Czechosolvaklai  which  will  soon 
havo  a  nuclear- weapons  potential,  lie  out- 
?U\e  the  Communist  bloc." '  Thus,  if  we 
have  proliferation,  the  score  would  become 
13  to  3  in  our  favor  instead  of  the  present 
3  to  2.  Proliferation  would  help  the  free 
world  and  deter  the  Reds. 

The  gravedlggers  know  that  the  secret 
Soviet  plan  depends  on  conquering  Western 
Europe  Intact.  If  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  have  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Soviets  could  not  take  Western  Europe  with- 
out destroying  It,  which  would  Itself  defeat 
their  plan.  The  gravedlggers'  hysterical 
cries  about  proliferation  are  a  sure  clue  that 
they  want  to  keep  our  allies  disarmed  so 
they  cannot  oppose  Soviet  aggression  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  the  scnre-word 
proliferation  Is  used  to  permit  the  Commu- 
nists to  conquer  the  world  with  the  least 
possible  nuclear  opposition — the  only  thing 
which  could  stop  them. 

Accidental  U'ar 
Like  the  magician  who  persuades  his  au- 
dience to  watch  one  hand  while  the  other 
completes  the  trick,  the  gravedlggers  have 
cleverly  put  across  the  notion  that  our  great- 
est danger  Is  from  accidental  war,  rather 
than  from  deliberate  war.  We  are  told  that 
the  mere  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
bring    about    a    nuclear    holocaust    because 


*  "New  Directions  In  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament,"  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1965,  p. 
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Bomeone  vrtll  push  the  wrong  button  by  mis- 
take. This  waa  the  theme  of  Fail-Safe.  Dr. 
Strangelove,  and  On  the  Beach.  The  fact  Is 
that  our  nuclear  devices  are  surrounded  by 
so  many  safeguards  that  some  experienced 
men  wonder  U  they  can  ever  be  ftred  If  we 
do  need  them  I 

The  real  purpose  of  the  "accidental  war" 
line  Is  to  make  us  think  that  the  danger 
from  nuclear  war  Is  primarily  from  some 
American,  rather  than  from  the  Soviets!  The 
real  danger  we  face  today  Is  not  from  acci- 
dental war,  but  from  a  deliberate  surprise 
Pearl  Harbor-type  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  the  Communists  after  they  think 
we  are  sufficiently  weakened  militarily  that 
they  can  get  away  with  It  without  being 
fatally  damaged  by  our  retaliation. 
Provocative  posture 

Provocative  posture  Is  the  scare  talk 
dreamed  up  by  the  gravedlggers  and  pro- 
moted by  the  Pugwashers  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  eliminating  our  first-strike 
weapons.  They  tell  us  we  must  not  have  any 
weapons  which  would  really  damage  the 
enemy  because  the  Soviets  would  consider 
that  "provocative."  This  scare  psychology 
has  caused  McNamara  to  give  up  all  our  mis- 
sile and  bomber  bases  near  the  U.S  S  Jl., 
pull  all  our  nuclear  bombers  out  of  Europe, 
and  cancel  3  4  of  our  first-strike  weapons, 
namely  149  giant  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles. 
1.400  B-47  bombers,  600  nuclear  armed  air- 
craft carrier  bombers,  and  30  B-52  bomb- 
ers, and  shut  down  60%  of  oiu-  nuclear  pro- 
duction. 

Without  our  huge  armada  of  strategic 
bombers  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  we  could  never  have  made  the  Soviets 
believe  we  would  take  effective  action  If  they 
did  not  withdraw   the   missiles. 

Spasm  reaction 

The  liberals  have  always  had  their  own 
vocabulary  to  promote  their  pet  projects  and 
to  ridicule  or  smear  any  opposition.  Thus, 
if  you  oppose  the  recognition  of  Red  China, 
you  are  rigid.  If  you  favor  It.  you  are  flex- 
ible. 

The  gravedlggers  also  have  a  special  vocab- 
ulary, of  course  more  sophisticated.  Thus. 
If  the  Communists  attack  us,  Insult  us,  or 
Interfere  with  our  vital  Interests,  and  we 
react  as  would  any  normal  American,  the 
gravedlggers  say  we  are  having  a  spasm  re- 
action. The  clear  Inference  Is  that  we 
are  Just  making  an  automatic  senseless  re- 
sponse. 

By  using  the  scare-word  "spasm  reaction," 
the  gravedlggers  successfully  burled  the 
policy  of  "war-wlnnlng  response"  which  kept 
world  peace  during  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration. The  best  deterrent  to  Soviet 
aggression  Is  for  the  Kremlin  to  have  the 
sure  knowledge  that.  If  they  attack,  we  will 
hit  them  massively  where  It  hurts,  with  no 
"pause"  or  negotiations.  Only  this  will  take 
the  profit  out  of  aggression,  and  make  them 
realize  that  they  can  only  lose,  and  have  no 
chance  of  profiting,  by  launching  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States. 

Confrontation 
The  gravedlggers  have  the  horror  of  a  U.S.- 
tr.S.S.R.  confrontation  that  the  Devil  has 
of  holy  water.  They  constantly  tell  us  that 
we  must  do  everything  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
power  confrontation  such  as  occurred  when 
the  Soviets  Installed  offensive  weapons  In 
Cuba. 

Actually,  confrontations  strengthen  the 
West  and  the  absence  of  confrontations 
weakens  the  West.  Because  there  was  no 
confrontation  when  the  East  Germans  and 
Poles  revolted  In  1953  and  when  the  Hun- 
garians revolted  In  1956.  freedom  lost  and 
tyranny  triumphed.  Because  we  confronted 
the  Communists  In  Iran  In  1946,  In  Greece  in 
1947,  In  South  Korea  In  1950,  In  Lebanon 
with  the  Marines  and  In  the  Formosa  Straits 
with  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  1958,  subsUntlal 
vlctoriea  were  won  for  freedom. 


In  building  the  peace  of  the  brave,  our 
first  task  is  to  expose  and  eliminate  all  the 
scare-words  which  have  prevented  our  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  problem. 

ch.\pter  xx :  solution  wtthout  "ckceptsc 

escalatiok" 
How  can  we  secure  the  peace  in  'Vietnam? 
How  can  we  protect  ourselves  against  a  So- 
viet strike  from  space?  How  can  we  stop 
the  gravedlggers  from  disarming  and  sur- 
rendering America? 

Everyone  knows  what  McNamara  Is  not 
doing  in  Vietnam.  He  Is  not  blockading  the 
flow  of  Soviet  supplies,  not  mining  the  har- 
bor, not  bombing  the  "expensive"  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  such  as  dams,  power  plants 
and  ammunition  depots,  not  stopping  our 
so-called  allies  from  trading  with  the  enemy. 
The  much-publicized  bombings  of  oil  depots 
were  designed  almost  entirely  for  domestic 
political  purposes.  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  quoted  a  "leading  au- 
thority" as  saying  that  the  United  States  does 
not  fully  use  Its  adr  power  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause It  is  considered  "more  sporting"  to  rely 
on  ground  forces  where  the  United  States  Is 
relatively  weak  and  the  Communists  are 
strong.'  What  is  McNamara  doing  In  Viet- 
nam? 

The  McNamara  strategy  for  Vietnam  is 
"creeping  escalation" — steadily  escalating  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops — in  the  hope  that,  by 
continuing  to  kill  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
we  can  "persuade"  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  stop  his 
aggression.  This  is  the  slowest  and  most 
costly  way  the  war  could  possibly  be  fought^— 
costly  in  lives  and  costly  In  money.  Further- 
more, it  has  a  fatal  defect. 

The  McNamara  strategy  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous to  anyone  who  understands  Com- 
munist Ideology  and  tactics.  The  Commu- 
nist tyrants  in  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Red 
China  liquidated  literally  millions  of  their 
own  people  merely  to  establish  Communist 
disclpUne  and  control.  In  North  Vietnam 
the  Communists  murdered  100,000  of  their 
own  people.  Including  lifelong  Communist 
Party  members,  Just  to  meet  "mandatory 
quotas"  set  up  to  enforce  discipline  through 
terror.  Since  North  Vietnam  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  18  million,  this  "had  a  poUtlcal 
Impact  rotighly  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  be  felt  in  America  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment deliberately  engineered  the  murder  of 
over  a  million  American  citizens."  ' 

It  would  take  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  two 
years  to  kill  as  many  North  Vietnamese  as 
the  Communists  themselves  have  executed 
In  their  own  "reform"  campaigns.  That  Is 
how  little  human  life  means  to  the  Commu- 
nists. Our  killing  peasants  can  never  "per- 
suade" their  dictators  to  abandon  their  ag- 
gression. How  many  American  lives  will  it 
take  to  teach  McNamara  this  elementary 
lesson  in  Communist  tactics? 

McNamara  is  on  even  weaker  ground 
morally  than  he  is  mllltartly.  Our  purpose 
should  be  to  punish  or  destroy  the  enemy 
government,  the  weapons  and  war-making 
facilities  of  the  Communists  who  control  the 
peasants.  Yet,  McNamara's  strategy  is  to 
punish  only  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  are 
14-year-old  conscripts  chained  to  their  guns, 
but  let  their  bosses  go  scot  free  and  leave 
their  war-making  power  almost  untouched. 
We  would  be  able  to  win,  and  vrtn  quickly,  if 
we  made  It  oiu-  objective  to  punish  the 
Communist  goverimient  of  North  Vietnam 
for  its  aggression.  Once  we  establish  the 
precedent  that  any  Communist  government 
which  starts  a  war  of  aggression  will  be 
punished  severely,  and  destroyed  if  neces- 
sary, we  will  end  the  Communist  strategy 
of  starting  a  succession  of  vicious  "little" 
wars. 


Selecting  a  solution 
Any  solution  to  a  major  Communist  mili- 
tary threat  must  meet  4  realistic  teste ;  ( 1 )  it 
must  be  politically  p>osElble,  (2)  financially 
feasible,  (8)  strategically  sound,  and,  above 
all,  (4)  it  must  not  increase  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear  war,   or  even   appear   to  do  so. 

To  Illustrate  these  points,  consider  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  By  June  1961, 
it  was  apparent  that  for  us  to  permit  un- 
limited and  uninspected  shipping  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  Into  Cuba  would  tempt  the  So^-lets 
to  turn  It  Into  an  offensive  base  from  which 
they  could  destroy  or  blackmail  the  US 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  had  convinced  the 
Kremlin  bosses  they  could  get  away  with 
anything.^  The  obvious  solution  was  a 
naval  blockade.  But  a  blockade  was  not 
politically  acceptable  to  the  liberal  "peace- 
mongers"  running  our  State  Department. 
They  made  all  the  weak  arguments  against 
it  that  they  are  now  making  against  block- 
ading Haiphong.  And  no  solution  is  any 
good   unless   it   is   adopted. 

An  ingenious  plan  was  developed  by  one 
of  the  authors  of  Strike  from  Space  to  make 
this  strategically  sound  solution  politically 
possible.  A  presidential  proclamation  (with 
the  accord  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States)  would  declare  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere a  "peace  zone."  To  preserve  that 
peace,  weapons,  munitions  and  supplies  of 
war  Imported  from  without  the  zone,  would 
be  considered  "contraband  of  war,"  and  ships 
carrying  such  contraband  would  be  peace- 
fully warned  to  turn  around;  if  they  did  not. 
the  contraband  would  be  peacefully  thrown 
overboard  and  the  ships  then  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. This  plan  would  be  called  a  "quar- 
antine" (a  term  made  popular  by  FXI.R  1  In- 
stead of  a  blockade.  This  plan  was  finan- 
cially feasible  and  strategically  sound;  it 
would  have  accomplished  its  objective  with 
a  handful  of  aircraft  and  destroyers. 

This  proposed  solution  was  published 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  in  August  1961.  It  was  re- 
jected by  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
becatise  their  elite  groups  were  convinced 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  do  such  a  thing  as 
to  sneak  atomic  missiles  Into  Cuba.  In 
October  1962  after  the  AdmlnlstraUon  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  missiles  were  actually 
in  Cuba,  this  solution  was  finally  adopted  in 
a  watered-down  form — but  It  was  too  late  to 
accomplish  Its  objective.  We  know  now 
that  failure  to  establish  the  blockade  quar- 
antine In  time  brought  our  country  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  from  which  we  were  saved 
"only  by  the  grace  of  God  and  an  aerial 
photograph." 

Is  a  solution  for  Vietnam  possible  with 
conventional  military  power?  Of  course. 
All  the  President  has  to  do  is  to  give  the 
order  to  fight  to  win — and  order  McNamara 
to  let  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  mili- 
tary commanders  In  the  field  run  the  war. 
This  order  would  end  the  war  in  the  shortest 
time,  at  the  least  cost  in  American  lives. 
This  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  man  most 
competent  to  express  such  an  opinion.  Gen- 
eral John  P.  McConnell,  U.S.  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  declared  In  a  speech  In  Detroit  on 
December  6,  1965  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
could  be  won  "virtually  overnight,"  if  the 
President  would  permit  the  Air  Force  to  do 
the  Job.  General  McConnell  later  explained 
that  "virtually  overnight"  means  about  3 
weeks. 

In  June  1966,  Admiral  Roy  L.  Johnson, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
advocated   a   naval   quarantine   of   Haiphong 


'  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Feb.  9,  1966. 
«  Foreign  Affairs,  Apr.  1966,  p,  354. 


'  Arthur  Sylvester,  Pentagon  Publicity 
Chief,  later  made  this  admission  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs:  "The  Secretary  [McNamara] 
came  back  from  the  White  House  saying  it 
was  a  great  mistake,  for  which  he  should 
have  been  fired."  U.S.  News  4-  World  Re- 
port, July  26.  1966,  p.  44. 
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and  said  that,  tf  given  the  orders,  the  7th 
Fleet  could  do  the  Job  In  a  day  or  two. 

The  gravedlggers  In  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  will  not  permit  us  to  win 
m  Vietnam  because  they  don't  want  the  U.S. 
to  defeat  the  Communists  anywhere  any- 
time. The  reason  they  put  out  for  public 
consumption,  through  their  publicists  such 
.^s  Walter  Llppmann.  Is  that  they  don't  want 
.J  provoke  Red  China  to  come  Into  the  war. 
This  argument  Is  so  transparent  that  It 
cauld  deceive  only  the  uninformed.  The 
reason  the  Red  Chinese  are  not  full  scale  In 
the  war  is  because  they  know  what  the  U.S. 
could  do  to  Red  China,  namely,  destroy  her 
nuclear  complex  and  wipe  her  out  as  an 
Industrial  nation. 

The  orthodox  military  solution  favored  by 
all  military  men  would  work — but  It  will  not 
be  adopted  by  our  Government.  Our  pres- 
ent gravedigger-domlnated  Administration 
obviously  considers  that  this  practical  mili- 
tary solution  is  not  politically  possible  (be- 
cause the  powerful  liberal  establishment 
would  scream  I,  and  the  Administration  is 
afraid  of  being  charged  with  risking  nuclear 
war  through  "escalation"  or  Red  Chinese  In- 
tervention. How,  then,  can  we  solve  Viet- 
nam.' 

Why  this  book  was  written 

The  authors  of  Strike  from  Space  have  a 
solution  for  Vietnam  which  meets  all  the  4 
necessary  requirements.  It  Is  politically 
possible  because  It  does  not  involve  further 
"escalation "  of  the  war,  or  the  sending  of 
more  thousands  of  Americans  to  be  shot  at 
In  the  Jungles.  It  does  not  Involve  elimi- 
nating the  privileged  sanctuaries.  Invading 
tlie  North,  bombing  more  profitable  targets, 
or  even  a  blockade,  desirable  as  all  these  are. 
It  could  not  possibly  "provoke"  Chinese 
intervention. 

Our  solution  Is  financially  feasible  because 
it  does  not  require  spending  a  single  dollar 
more  for  Vietnam.  This  does  not  mean  It 
will  not  cost  money;  it  will.  But  every 
dollar  of  it  should  t>e  spent  to  protect  America 
even  if  the  Vietnam  w.u-  had  never  hap- 
pened. The  solution  Is  strategically  sound, 
because  it  will  v.ustly  enhance  the  strategic 
posture  of  the  United  Suites — an  advantage 
not  shared  by  other  solutions  for  Vietnam. 
Will  this  solution  risk  nuclear  war.  or  even 
give  the  appearance  of  it?  No.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  will  massively  strengthen  our  de- 
terrent against  micle.ir  war. 

Why  should  you.  the  reader,  believe  that 
this  book  can  offer  a  solution  which  would 
really  work?  What  credentials  can  the  au- 
thors submit?  Why  would  a  solution  to  such 
big  problems  as  Vietnam  and  nuclear  war 
originate  in  such  unlikely  places  as  Alton, 
Illinois  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii — rather  than 
In  Washington,  DC? 

The  authors  of  Strike  from  Space  believe 
that  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace  must  be  based  on  common  sense,  dedi- 
cation to  the  American  tradition  rather  than 
to  "one  world"  or  "convergence"  with  So- 
cialist or  Communist  systems,  courage  to 
stand  and  be  counted  as  actively  against 
Conununlsm.  and  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
Power  that  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
We  know  that  these  qualities  are  not  con- 
splcuoxis  at  the  highest  levels  In  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments  today — and  the  Ful- 
bright  Memorandum  has  sealed  the  llpe  of 
the  others.  We  believe  that  no  solution 
which  Is  good  for  America  can  ever  be  pro- 
duced by  those  who  really  don't  want  to  de- 
feat the  Communists  anyway,  or  who  are  so 
unrealistic  as  to  think  that  the  Communists 
have  "mellowed." 

The  authors  of  Strike  from  Space  believe 
that  a  successful  solution  must  combine 
sound  Ideas  In  military  strategy  together 
with  political  action  at  the  grassroots  level. 
We  have  worked  hard,  respectively.  In  these 
fields  for  many  years.  We  believe  that  our 
unique  collaboration  In  writing  The  Grave- 
■Jiggers  and  Strike  from  Space  has  given  our 
ivo  million  readers  an  insight  Into  llfe-and- 


death  military-political  matters  which  have 
been  deliberately  obscured  by  powerful  and 
evil  men.  This  book  was  written  to  exfKJse 
the  Kremlin's  plot  to  destroy  the  United 
States  by  a  strike  from  space,  to  expose  the 
gravedlggers'  design  to  dismantle  our  de- 
fenses, and  to  give  the  American  people  a 
tool  they  can  use  to  save  America. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  the  U.S.  has  tried  trusting  the 
Communists,  bribing  them,  accommodating 
them,  turning  the  other  cheek,  signing 
treaties  with  them,  and  all  sorts  of  appease- 
ment and  negotiations.  Surely  the  great 
American  system,  which  can  out-produce 
the  Soviets  3-to-l,  must  have  enough  braln- 
(KJwer  to  see  through  the  Communist  scheme 
in  Vietnam  and  to  turn  this  scheme  against 
them. 

Outsmarting  the  Communists 

The  original  edition  of  Sfrtfce  from  Space 
analyzed  Vietnam  as  a  Communist  strategem 
of  diversion,  and  predicted  that  It  would  di- 
vert "billions"  away  from  the  strategic  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  Into  small 
conventional  weapons  (such  as  tactical  air- 
craft, helicopters,  guns,  mortars,  etc.).  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  this  Communist  strategem 
has  been  successful  beyond  their  wildest 
hopes.  By  the  summer  of  1966,  It  was  re- 
ported that  "many  Informed  Congressmen 
believe"  our  Vietnam  spending  Is  twice  the 
McNamara  admission  of  $1  billion  per 
month.*  General  John  P.  McConnell,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  gave  this  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

"Russia  Is  still  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  Communist  China.  .  .  . 
The  Soviets  may  soon  make  a  technological 
breakthrough  which  could  wipe  out  the  lead 
the  U.S.  now  has  In  strategic  weapons. 
Money  which  should  be  spent  in  this  field 
is  being  shifted  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war."'   (emphasis  added) 

Why  the  Vietnam  diversion  is  so  valuable 
to  the  Soviets  was  explained  In  this  AP  re- 
port: 

"US.  resoiu-ces  of  men  and  riches  are  being 
eaten  up  in  Vietnam.  This  could,  In  the 
Soviet  view,  make  for  a  weaker  America 
which  later  on  would  be  far  less  able  to 
counter  the  Soviet  moves,  perhaps  In  areas 
far  more  Lmpnartant  to  Soviet  policy  than 
Vietnam.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  Is  relatively  low.  The 
United  States  Is  spending  about  $15  billion 
a  year  on  the  war.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Soviet  aid  to  the  Vietnam  Communists  over 
several  years  has  yet  reached  the  bllUon- 
ruble  mark."  » 

Other  sources  estimate  Soviet  spending  on 
Vietnam  at  'j  billion  rubles  a  year.  A  ruble 
Is  90c  at  the  official  rate,  about  35c  at  the 
black  market  rate.  If  you  were  a  business- 
man, and  by  keeping  a  minor  competition 
with  your  major  competitor  going,  you  could 
force  him  to  spend  from  30  to  150  times  a 
year  as  much  as  it  was  costing  you.  wouldn't 
you  keep  that  competition  going? 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  former  high  ofBclal  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  revealed  on  August 
1,  1966  the  humiliating  peace  offers  the  U.S. 
has  "secretly"  made  to  North  Vietnam,  In- 
cluding "halt  all  bombings  unconditionally." 
pledging  to  sit  at  a  conference  table  with  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  agreeing  to  accept  a  Com- 
munist government  of  South  Vietnam  If  the 
people  vote  it.  According  to  Rowan,  these 
proposals  were  "rejected  arrogantly."  In 
reaching  the  same  conclusion  Strike  from 
Space  put  In  print  9  months  before.  Rowan 
said: 

"Soviet  leaders  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
they  have  a  world  to  gain  and  virtually 
nothing  to  lose  If  the  war  Just  rocks  along 
and  does  not  really  get  so  far  out  of  hand." 


'  Hanson  Baldwin.  New  York  Times,  July 
23,  1966. 

»  Allen-Scott  Report,  Mar.  8,  1966. 

•  William  L.  Ryan,  AP  Dispatch,  July  9, 
1966. 


Evidence  is  piling  up  that  the  Soviets  are 
indeed  exploiUng  their  Vietnam-diversion 
strategem  by  pushing  a  buildup  of  powerful 
strategic  weapons.  Here  la  one  example 
from  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  Military  Editor 
for  The  New  York  Times: 

"A  rapid  increase  in  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  is  causing  concern  among  some  offi- 
cers In  the  Pentagon  ....  Air  Force  offi- 
cers fear  .  .  .  that  the  high  expenditures 
for  the  Vietnam  war,  coupled  with  the  em- 
phasis upon  cost-consciousness  of  the 
McNamara  Administration,  have  tended  to 
curtail  the  amounts  that  might  be  devoted 
to  the  development  and  production  of  mis- 
siles and  antl-ICBM  systems.  .  .  .  i4i'infio'! 
Week  and  Space  Technology  as  well  as  Tech- 
nology Week  support  the  view  of  a  major 
segment  of  the  Intelligence  community,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  massire  re- 
search, development,  and  production  pro- 
gram of  strategic  missiles  at  the  very  time 
the  United  States  programs  are  being  'slowed 
and  stretched,'  as  Aviation  Week  put  It  in  its 
March  7,   1966  Issue.""    (emphasis  added) 

All  this  massive  buildup  by  the  Soviets  Is 
for  the  overriding  purpose  so  well  stated  by 
General  McConnell: 

"World  conquest  Is  still  the  Communist 
goal  and  they  will  seek  every  opportunity 
to  achieve  lt."» 

Our  solution  for  Vietnam,  therefore.  Is  to 
outsmart  the  Communists  by  changing  the 
continuance  of  that  war  from  their  advan- 
tage to  their  disadvantage.  Putting  this 
Into  the  sophisticated  language  of  the  "In" 
crowd  at  the  State  Department,  "We  must 
make  the  continuance  of  the  Vietnam  war 
contra-productive  to  the  Soviets." 

Such  a  solution  is  now  possible.  Because 
of  a  series  of  breakthrouglia  in  science  and 
technology,  America  now  has  available  an 
almost  miraculous  new  weapon,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  can  upset  and  abort  the  Soviet 
strategy  of  world  conquest  and  block  any 
preemptive  surrender.  Although  this  weap- 
on cannot  be  use  In  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
If  we  start  to  produce  and  deploy  It,  this 
will  effectively  convince  the  Communists 
that  continuance  of  the  war  there  will  be  to 
their  major  disadvantage.  Most  Important, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  readers  of  this 
book— through  our  courageous  Congress- 
men— to  compel  our  leaders  to  give  us  this 
solution. 

CHAPTER   XXI :     AMERICAS   WEAPON    AGAINST   WAR 

It  hardly  rates  the  name  of  a  weapon.  It 
is  no  good  at  all  for  killing  people.  It  could 
not  kill  a  single  Viet  Cong  guerrilla.  Red 
Chinese  or  Russian.  It  is  not  even  any  good 
for  destroying  property.  It  is  purely  defen- 
sive. The  only  thing  It  can  "kill"  is  an 
enemy  missile — and  only  after  such  missiles 
have  been  launched  at  us  through  space  at 
speeds  up  to  18.000  miles  an  hour. 

But  It  could  save  the  lives  of  70.000.000 
Americans.  Without  it.  that  many  would  die 
unnecessarily  If  the  enemy  launched  a  sur- 
prise attack.  With  it.  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans might  be  saved — because  no  enemy 
would  launch  an  attack  against  us  If  we  had 
it  to  defend  our  people  and  our  weapons 
The  enemy  would  know  In  advance  that,  even 
after  an  attack,  we  would  have  the  weapons 
and  the  will  to  launch  a  retaliatory  strike 
which  would  leave  him  no  chance  to  profit 
from  his  attack.  Thus,  It  Is  not  a  weapon  of 
war;  It  Is  truly  a  "weapon  against  war."  It 
offers  the  greatest  hope  to  Americans  and 
free  people  everywhere  since  the  dark  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age. 

Shooting  down  enemy  missiles  hurtling 
through  space  at  18.000  miles  an  hour  was 
formerly  Impossible  on  a  practical  scale.  This 
task  has  been  described  as  "hitting  a  bullet 
with  a  bullet  in  a  blizzard."  It  Is  really  more 
difficult  than  that  because  real  warheads 
must   be   sorted    out    from    concealment  in 


'New  York  Times.  July  14.  1966. 
"  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Hear- 
ings on  Military  Posture,  1965,  p.  1116. 
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clouds  of  decoys,  and  then  destroyed  before 
they  can  destroy  us  with  blast,  radiation  or 
fallout.  All  this  must  be  done  within 
seconds. 

Two  American  technological  triumphs  en- 
able the  Nike  X  anti-missile  defense  systems 
to  accomplish  these  most  difficult  functions. 
The  real  enemy  warhead  Is  detected,  tracked 
and  Identified  by  Multi-function  Array  Ra- 
dar. A  fantastically  high-speed  shorter- 
range  anti-missile  called  the  Sprint  gives  the 
Nike  X  the  capability  of  shooting  down  in 
the  final  seconds  any  enemy  missile  which 
for  any  reason  escapes  destruction  far  out  In 
space  by  the  longer-range  Zeus  anti-missile. 

Both  the  Zeus  and  the  Sprint  have  sub- 
stantially fallout-free  warheads,  and  both 
will  destroy  enemy  missiles  In  time  to  short- 
circuit  their  explosion.  Thus,  the  Nike  X 
would  effectively  protect  our  people,  cities, 
industries  and  weapons  from  the  devastating 
explosions  and  fallout  of  enemy  multi-mega- 
ton warheads. 

How  many  American  lives  would  the  Nike 
X  save?  Here  are  the  official  figures  Secre- 
tary McNamara  gave  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  6.  1966  on  the 
number  of  Americans  who  would  be  killed 
In  a  Soviet  first-strike  against  the  United 
Slates: 

"Fatalities  without  the  bomber  defenses, 
civil  defense,  and  damage-limiting  offensive 
forces  to  be  provided  under  the  McNamara 
program,  160  million. 

"Fatalities  with  the  McNamara  program, 
130-135  million. 

"Fatalities  with  Nike  X  defense  'package', 
50-60  million." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  own  figures 
show  that  Nike  X  can  save  70  to  85  million 
more  American  lives  than  his  own  program, 
McNamara  is  strangling  and  stalling  the 
Nike  X.  The  Nike  X  can  save  trillions  in 
property  values  as  well  as  millions  of  lives. 

To  those  who  worry  about  the  threat  of 
"accidental"  nuclear  war  if  a  Red  missile 
should  be  Inadvertently  launched  against  us, 
the  Nike  X  gives  full  Insurance.  Even  those 
who  naively  think  that  the  threat  of  "great- 
est concern"  to  the  U.S.  Is  from  Red  China 
should  realize  that  Nike  X  is  an  absolutely 
essential  Investment  for  America.  McNa- 
mara concedes  that  within  10  years  Red 
China  will  have  powerful  warheads  and  may 
have  the  delivery  vehicles  to  kill  10.000,000 
Americans.  Suppose  they  develop  this  capa- 
bility in  5  years  or  get  big  missiles  from  Rus- 
sia? If  we  do  not  have  Nike  X  ready,  these 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  hostages  to  Red 
Chinese  caprice  which  could  condemn  that 
many  of  us  to  nuclear  death.  No  retalia- 
tion we  could  visit  on  the  Red  Chinese  people 
(who  would  have  no  say  in  launching  the 
attack  against  us)  would  bring  back  to  life 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  will  die  need- 
lessly if  we  do  not  have  Nike  X  in  time. 
Nike  X  can  stop  a  Soviet  .ttrike 

Just  as  the  Zeus  and  Sprint  missiles 
of  the  Nike  X  system  can  shoot  down 
Soviet  missiles,  U.S.  deployment  of  the  Nike 
X  can  shoot  down  the  entire  Soviet  plan  for 
world  conquest.  The  Kremlin  plan  Is  b.ased 
on  (1)  destroying  America  as  a  nuclear 
super-power,  and  (2)  Uaking  over  Western 
Europe  Intact  by  Its  surrender.  The  Soviet 
plan  is  to  accomplish  the  first  by  use  of 
missiles,  the  second  by  the  threat  to  use 
missiles.  Our  possession  of  Nike  X  would 
thwart  the  first;  our  sharing  the  Nike  X 
With  our  NATO  aUies  would  thwart  the 
second. 

The  Kremlin  strategy,  which  we  explained 
a.s  the  "shoot  the  sheriff"  plan,  is  to  target 
the  American  people  as  well  as  our  weapons, 
anticipating  that  If  as  many  as  150  million 
Americans  were  killed,  this  would  destroy 
both  our  will  to  retaliate  and  any  rational 
purpose  for  doing  so.  The  Nike  X  can  defeat 
this  strategy  in  two  major  ways.  It  would 
kill  enough  Soviet  offensive  missiles  so  that 
many  more  of  our  own  missiles  would  sur- 


vive, and  could  therefore  inflict  much  more 
damage  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Most  Important, 
Nike  X  would  assure  the  survival  of  so  many 
million  Americans  that  we  would  retain  both 
the  will  to  retaliate  and  a  rational  purpose 
for  actually  using  our  surviving  weapons.  In 
other  words,  Nike  X  would  insure  that  we 
would  survive  as  a  nation,  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  fight  back  and  wm.  Under  these 
circumstances,  our  retaliation  would  be  ex- 
tensive enough  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
risk  the  strike.    As  Dr.  Edward  Teller  said: 

"The  Russians  chara':teristically  avoid  tak- 
ing risks.  If  we  have  no  shelters  or  anti- 
missile systems,  tliey  may  feel  they  can  de- 
feat us.  But  if  we  put  up  a  strong  civil  de- 
fense, I  believe  we  will  prevent  attack."  ' 

Nothing  can  prevent  a  Soviet  nuclear  at- 
tack so  cflectively  as  knowing  in  advance  that 
we  have  a  miraculous  weapon  against  war 
which  will  keep  their  missiles  from  liitting 
their  targets.  We  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
Red  Chinese  attack  in  1958  against  Quemov, 
Matsu  and  Formosa.  Communist  hopes  were 
dallied  in  about  one  month  by  the  wonderful 
new  American  weapon,  the  Sidewinder:  and 
we  have  had  peace  ever  since  in  the  Formosa 
Straits. 

Nike  X  can  save  NATO 

One  of  the  principal  results  of  the  grave- 
diggers'  policies  is  the  breakup  of  NATO 
which  for  17  years  has  been  the  shield  which 
kept  the  Communists  from  gaining  a  foot  of 
territory  in  Western  Europe.  The  chief  rc.i- 
son  NATO  is  on  the  rocks  Is  that  the  Mc- 
Namara policies  have  removed  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent. — both  strategic 
and  tactical— which  was  the  cornerstone  of 
NATO  stiength,  and  substituted  the  disas- 
trous doctrine  of  the  "pause." 

President  Kennedy  assured  the  NATO  na- 
tions that  "we  will  rifk  our  cities  to  save  your 
cities."  McNamara  cancelled  out  any  con- 
fidence this  inspired  In  our  allies  by  warning 
that  "we  are  not  prepared  to  destroy  our  na- 
tion in  the  process"-'  of  advancing  freedom. 
Then  he  declares  in  his  statements  to  Con- 
gress year  after  year  that  a  nuclear  exchange 
with  the  Soviets  would  cost  us  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  American  lives.  His  1966  figures 
range  from  90  to  160  million.  This  means 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  save  our  allies  by  us- 
ing our  strategic  nuclear  weapons  against 
Russia,  it  would  cost  us  90  million  or  more 
American  lives  plus  our  cities  and  industry. 
Would  you  believe  you  would  pay  this  price? 
Well,  neither  does  de  Gaulle. 

The  McNamara  policy  for  NATO  Is  that,  if 
the  Soviets  attack  Western  Europe,  we  will 
do  nothing  until  we  first  "pause  '  and  permit 
the  Soviets  to  reflect  on  the  seriousness  of 
their  action.  In  addition,  McNamara  has 
prohibited  the  use  even  of  our  tactical  (small 
battlefield)  nuclear  weapons  unless  and  un- 
til NATO  armies  are  already  overwhelmed  by 
a  Soviet  invasion.  Use  of  nuclear  weapons 
after  the  "pause"  would  assure  the  devasta- 
tion of  Europe:  whereas  the  threat  of  imme- 
diate retaliation  would  foil  the  Soviet  plan 
to  take  Western  Europe  intact. 

While  the  gravedigger  policy  toward  NATO 
has  been  concealed  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  is  abundantly  clear  to  our  European 
allies.  They  have  lost  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
and  simply  do  not  believe  we  will  defend 
them  or  perhaps  even  ourselves.  In  January 
1963  de  Gaulle  declared: 

"No  one  In  the  world,  particularly  no  one 
in  America,  can  say  whether  or  where  or 
when  or  how  or  to  what  extent  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  used  to  defend  Europe." 

By  the  next  year,  de  Gaulle  was  so  con- 
vinced that  the  U.S.  would  not  defend  Eu- 
rope with  even  tactical  weapons  that  the 
annual  French  war  games  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  "a  Communist  seizure  of 
West  Berlin  would  be  met  only  by  conven- 


tional, and  hardly  more  than  a  token.  U.S.- 
West  German  resistance."  ■• 

In  1965  de  Gaulle  made  more  explicit  his 
reason  for  moving  France  out  of  NATO.  He 
refused  French  participation  In  the  planned 
1966  NATO  war  games  "because  its  strategy 
Is  not  directed  toward  immediate  nuclear  re- 
taliation against  any  Soviet  attack  on  the 
West."'  Three  months  later,  former  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  put  it  more  bluntly:  U.S. 
nuclear  policies  would  "hand  Europe  over 
to  the  Russians  ■■  ■ 

McNamaras  nuclear  policies  have  forced 
our  NATO  allies  down  the  road  of  'preemp- 
tive surrender"  and  "preemptive  accommo- 
dation." It  is  not  that  they  want  to  make 
"deals"  with  the  Soviets:  they  have  struggled 
since  1945  against  a  Communist  takeover 
of  their  countries.  But  unless  they  have  a 
nuclear  deterrent  or  some  defense  against 
Soviet  nuclear  power,  they  have  no  other 
choice.  McNamara's  poilcies  not  only  deny 
them  protection  by  U.S  strategic  nuclear 
power,  but  even  deny  them  the  use  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  we  have  placed  in 
Europe. 

Every  step  t.iken  by  de  Gaulle  in  with- 
drawal from  NATO  is  designed  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  "preventive  .'sccommodation"  so 
that,  if  the  Soviets  take  over  Western  Eu- 
rope, he  can  hope  for  a  separate  peace  for 
France  on  The  best  possible  terms.  For  the 
same  reasons.  Dr.  Ranier  Barzel.  majority 
leader  of  the  West  German  Bundestag,  de- 
clared in  June  1966  that.  In  a  reunited  Ger- 
many, there  "might  even  be  room  for  troops 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  and  that  certainly 
there  would  be  a  nationwide  German  Com- 
munist Party  '  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  open  approach  to  a  "preventive  accom- 
modation '  with  the  Soviets  than  agreeing  to 
occupation  by  Red  troops. 

Sharing  Nike  X  with  our  NATO  allies 
would  save  the  alliance  which  for  17  years  has 
preserved  freedom  in  Western  Europe.  Ob- 
viously, the  NATO  nations  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  standing  up  to  the  Soviet  missile 
threat,  of  surviving  without  surrender,  if  we 
permit  them  to  buy  the  Nike  X  for  their  own 
defense,"  This  would  effectively  defend 
Western  Europe  against  nuclear  attack  or 
blackmail.  Most  important,  it  would  be  a 
vital  factor  m  saving  American  lives  and 
freedom — because,  unless  the  Soviets  can 
take  over  Western  Europe  intact,  as  a  going 
concern,  it  is  not  worth  the  risk  for  them  to 
launch  an  attack  against  the  United  States. 

Nike  X  Can  Solve  Vietnam 
The  Nike  X  already  represents  9  years  of 
research  and  development  effort  and  an  in- 
vestment of  S2  billion.  The  cost  of  the  ex- 
tensive Nike  X  system  necessary  to  defend 
our  population  and  weapons  against  a 
massive  Soviet  missile  attack  would  total 
about  $36.9  billion  over  a  10-year  period, 
according  to  McNamara's  own  figures.  This 
would  Include  the  entire  Nike  X  anti-missile 
"package"  with  a  full  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram, added  bomber  defenses,  and  more 
offensive  missile  power  to  destroy  Soviet  mis- 
siles before  launching.  This  is  what  we 
need:   but  to  be  sure  of  survival,  we  need  it 


'  Speech  to  the  American   Association   for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dec.  27,   1965. 
-  AP  Dispatch,  Mar.  29,  1963. 


■NANA  Dispatch,  Paris.  Dec   27.  1964 
'  UPI  Dispatch.  Paris.  May  31.   1965 
'-U.S    News  d-   World  Report.  Sept.  6,  1965, 
p.  54. 

'  US.  News  d-  World  Report.  June  27.  1966. 
p    53. 

"  Dr.  Stefan  Possony  stated :  "The  Soviets 
threaten  Europe  with  750  to  1.000  medium- 
range  missiles  iMRBMs),  but  neither  our 
strategic  forces,  nor  our  forces  in  Europe, 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  missiles  to  elimi- 
nate this  threat  .  .  The  obvious  solution 
Is  to  secure  the  MRBM  and  ABM  (anti-bal- 
listic missile)  defenses  of  Europe  by  means 
of  a  Joint  cooperative  US-European  ven- 
ture." American  Security  Council,  Wash- 
ington Report.  July  11,  1966. 
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m  6  years  Instead  of  10.  The  cost  of  the 
Nike  X  "package."  therefore,  would  come  to 
$7.38  blUlon  per  year  for  the  critical  5  years. 
This  Is  a  big  sum  of  money.  But  by  com- 
parison with  the  »13  to  $24  billion  per  year 
we  are  spending  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Nike 
X  Is  financially  feasible  and  politically  pos- 
sible. Even  $7.38  billion  a  year  is  a  bargain 
price  compared  with  current  Vietnam 
spending.  It  coets  the  Defense  Department 
$475,000  for  each  Viet  Cong  killed.  An  anti- 
missile system  would  cost  only  $430  for  each 
American  life  saved,"  or  $86  per  year  for  5 
years  Even  on  the  basis  of  "cost  effective- 
ness." the  Nike  X  has  It;  that  Is.  if  you  con- 
sider that  saving  your  life  Is  worth  $86  per 
year  of  your  tax  money.  This  could  be  the 
cheapest  life  and  property  insurance  you  ever 
bought. 

Furthermore,  spending  $24  billion  a  year 
on  Vietnam  offers  us  no  real  hope  of  securing 
the  peace  soon;  but  spending  $7.38  billion 
on  Nike  X  offers  us  a  gi>od  chance  of  exactly 
that.  The  Communists  will  continue  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  they  succeed  In 
their  objectives  of  diverting  U.S.  defense 
spending  from  strategic  to  conventional 
weapons.  If  the  American  people  force  our 
leaders  to  produce  and  deploy  the  Nike  X. 
the  Soviets  will  realize  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  become  "contra-productive"  to  their 
primary  objective,  which  is  world  conquest. 
They  win  see  that,  if  American  production 
of  the  Nike  X  is  continued  for  the  next  5 
years,  Soviet  plans  for  world  conquest  will 
be  blocked. 

The  world  Communist  propaganda  appa- 
ratus would  then  attempt  to  kill  the  Nike 
X  by  a  psychological  war  against  It.  The 
first  move  would  be  to  call  off  the  shooting 
war  In  Vietnam  and  lull  us  with  overtures 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  Into  a  slowdown 
on  deployment  of  the  Nike  X.  The  Kremlin 
can  count  on  the  gravedigger  propaganda 
outlets  to  assist  this  psychological  offensive. 
The  liberals  have  been  predicting  for  months 
that  the  U.SS.R..  that  great  champion  of 
"peace."  would  be  the  "mediator"  and  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  conference  table. 
The  Kremlin  bosses  know  that  once  they 
played  this  part  In  ending  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, all  liberal  transmission  belts  would 
flood  us  with  propaganda  that  the  Nike  X 
is  no  longer  needed  because  the  Soviets  have 
proved  their  peaceful  intentions.  Why,  then, 
the  liberals  would  say.  should  we  throw 
away  so  many  billions  on  a  defense  weapon, 
when  these  funds  could  Instead  be  spent  on 
Great  Society  vote-attracting  programs? 
For  example,  William  C.  Foster.  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
takes  the  position  that  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviets  is  "better  than  any  anti-balllstlc 
system  and  also  will  save  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  economic  resources."* 

A  preview  of  the  false  propaganda  we  can 
expect  against  the  Nike  X  appeared  In  a 
July  25.  1966  column  by  James  Reston,  one 
of  the  chief  spokesmen  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment. Reston  makes  all  the  usual  grave- 
digger  arguments  such  as  "it  would  start 
one  more  long  round  in  the  world  arms 
race"  and  the  "Soviets  would  match  what- 
ever we  did."  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
already  deploying  an  anti-mlssUe  system  '" 
doesn't  stop  writers  such  as  Reston  from 
continuing  these  cliches.  Reston  reveals  that 
the  liberals  will  close  ranks  against  the  Nike 
X  because  they  covet  control  of  those  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  Great  Society.  He  calls 
the  Nike  X  "another  barrier  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  deal  with  the  serious  social 


•  VS.  News  <t  World  Report,  May  23.  1966, 
p    48. 

•"Meet  the  Press,"  Apr.  10,  1966. 

"'  The  New  York  Times  reported  "the  be- 
ginning of  an  extensive  deployment — in  a 
belt  across  the  western  Soviet  Union — of  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  defensive  system."  July 
14,  1966. 


and  economic  problems  at  home  and  abroad." 
Reston  then  falsely  accuses  Congressmen  of 
appropriating  funds  without  IndicaUng  what 
kind  of  anti-missile  system  they  want.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  entire  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  report,  so  far  as  appropria- 
tions for  an  antl-mlssUe  system  are  con- 
cerned. Is  related  specifically  and  exclusively 
to  "preproductlon  activities  for  the  Nike  X 
antl-balllstlc  nalssile  system."  For  his 
clincher.  Reston  scares  his  readers  with  this 
f  .ilsehood : 

"A  sophisticated  antl-mlsslle  system  .  .  . 
would  require  the  construction  of  an  im- 
mense shelter  program  In  all  the  populous 
centers  of  the  nation.  Without  that,  the 
tiring  of  the  antl-mts&Ue  weapons  would  con- 
taminate and  threaten  the  lives  of  our  own 
people." 

There  Is  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact  for 
these  statements.  If  Reston's  statemenu 
could  be  supported,  McNamara  himself  would 
have  used  them.  The  missiles  we  developed 
for  the  Nike  X  are.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, "clean"  and  fallout  free.  They  will 
be  exploded  so  far  out  in  space  (about  400 
miles  out  for  the  Zeus;  even  further  for  the 
new  extended-range  anti-missile  which  will 
eventually  replace  the  Zeus;  and  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  Sprint)  that, 
even  If  they  were  not  so  "clean,"  there  would 
be  no  fatal  or  even  serious  fallout  problem. 
No  dust  could  be  drawn  up  Into  the  explo- 
sion. Fallout  shelters  are  not  needed  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  Nike  X.  As  McNamara's 
own  statements  make  clear,  the  fallout  shel- 
ters recommended  to  accompany  the  Nike 
X  are  to  protect  against  any  possible  enemy 
missiles  which  might  get  through  the  system. 
The  gravedlggers'  real  reason  for  blocking 
Nike  X  In  any  form  Is  that  it  would  frustrate 
their  plans  for  reducing  the  US.  to  a  posture 
which  would  leave  us  only  nuclear  destruc- 
tion as  an  alternative  to  a  Soviet  demand  for 
surrender.  The  grravediggers  would  know 
that,  with  Nike  X,  the  American  people  would 
have  enough  protection  to  resist  surrender. 
Having  activated  their  agents  In  the  com- 
munications media  to  kill  Nike  X  with  smears 
and  falsehoods,  the  gravedlggers  themselves 
would  take  the  lofty  position  of  appearing 
to  go  along  with  Nike  X  In  a  reduced  form 
which  would  protect  only  the  10  million 
Americans  who  would  be  killed  In  a  Red 
Chinese  attack  in  1975.  Even  this  much 
would  be  a  phony,  however,  because  the 
gravedlggers  would  use  typical  McNamara 
techniques  to  stretch-out.  stall,  study-to- 
death,  and  generally  bog-down  even  a  partial 
Nike  X  system. 

Once  the  Soviets  finish  deployment  of  their 
own  rrUssUe  defense  system,  they  will  no 
longer  fear  U.S.  retaliation,  and  America 
will  be  defenseless  against  a  "rainstorm"  of 
Red  missiles.  Have  you  ever  thought  what 
the  world  would  be  like  without  the  United 
States?  The  Kremlin  planners  have— and 
they  like  what  they  see  In  this  Communist 
vision  of  the  future.  This  is  their  plan  for 
world  peace — with  no  power  left  on  earth 
to   oppose    absolute   Communist   control. 

Nike  X  can  block  this  Communist  vision 
of  the  future.  It  cnn  support  the  great 
promise  of  America:  "To  every  man,  the 
right  to  live."  But  Nike  X  can  do  this  only 
If  the  American  people  persevere  in  their  de- 
mand for  an  antl-mlsslle  defense— In  the 
face  of  clever  Communist  propaganda  and 
gravedigger  deceit — and  In  spite  of  the  apathy 
that  may  engulf  us  after  the  shooting  war 
ends  In  Vietnam. 

America  needs  you! 
Of  all  the  struggles  In  our  country  today, 
the  most  Important  to  you  and  your  family 
Is  the  battle  between  Congress  and  the  grave- 
diggers.  Congressman  Leslie  Arends  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  most  Congressmen  when 
he  said: 

"It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  Mr. 
McNamara  doesn't  like  Congress.  Time  and 
again  he  has  ignored  the  expressed  will  of 


Congress,  circumvented  specific  provisions  of 
law,  and  even  substituted  his  own  Judgment 
for  that  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  .  .  . 
Secretary  McNamara's  technique  has  been 
to  take  the  Congress  by  surprise  and,  when- 
ever F>o6slble,  confront  the  Congress  with  a 
fatt  accompli."  " 

The  May  16.  1966  Report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  proves  that  our 
patriotic  Congressmen  are  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  against  the  McNamara 
policies  and  for  the  defense  he  opptoses  In- 
cluding the  Nike  X,  advanced  strategic 
bombers,  and  a  nuclear  Navy.  Unless  the 
American  people  Join  In  a  crusade  to  back 
our  Congressmen.  McNamara  will  continue 
to  defy  Congress  and  overrule  the  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff  as  he  has  done  so  often  In  the 
past. 

SHORTAGE  OF  FARM  CREDIT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  a  series  of  fiscal  actions 
have  been  taken  by  Government  agencies 
to  e£ise  the  pressure  of  tight  money  on 
business  and  industry. 

In  the  last  few  days,  the  administra- 
tion has  also  taken  steps  to  relieve  some 
of  the  financial  pressure  in  agriculture  by 
releasing  $71  million  for  loans  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration — $25 
million  for  operating  loans,  $21  million 
for  emergency  loans,  and  $25  million  for 
rural  housing. 

We  applaud  this  action  to  help  meet 
these  credit  needs,  so  critical  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  family  farmers,  but  it  is 
only  a  start. 

Independent  operators  comprise  the 
vast  majority  of  successful  and  responsi- 
ble producers  in  Missouri  and  throughout 
the  country.  They  report  that  financ- 
ing available  to  them  is  in  short  supply; 
and  this  is  especially  acute  now  as  they 
prepare  to  put  in  this  year's  crops. 

A  part  of  the  problem  is  the  tight  rein 
on  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  fiscal  1967.  that  agency  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  lend  $350  mil- 
lion for  farm  operating  purposes.  How- 
ever, until  Monday  of  this  week,  only 
$275  million  had  been  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  These  loans 
came  to  a  virtual  standstill  last  month, 
with  the  entire  spring  season  to  go. 

The  $25  million  released  will  help, 
but  farm  operators  now  ready  to  plant 
are  unable  to  understand  the  delay  on 
the  $50  million  balance  authorized  by 
Congress.  Estimates  of  current  needs. 
just  to  maintain  production,  range  from 
$700  million  up. 

The  credit  shortage  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  a 
year  when  American  farmers  are  being 
asked  to  put  26  million  acres  of  land  back 
into  production  to  meet  a  rising  domestic 
and  export  demand  on  American  food 
production. 

To  fill  this  tremendous  order  for  new 
production,  American  agriculture  needs 
not  only  the  assurance  of  good  markets 
at  fair  prices,  but  also  an  additional 
$2 ',2  billion  in  credit,  from  all  sources, 
for  farming  operations. 

Up  until  last  Friday,  farmers  in  my 
State  eUgible  for  disaster  emergency 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
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tration  were  being  told  that  this  pro- 
gram also  had  run  out  of  money.  The 
$21  million  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the 
farm  emergency  loan  revolving  fund  re- 
leased then  will  help,  but  there  were  al- 
ready on  file,  in  county  and  State  FHA 
offices,  applications  that  would  justify  a 
much  larger  emergency  lending  pro- 
pram. 

Following  a  year  of  loss  due  to  natural 
disaster,  shortage  of  funds  in  this  pro- 
pram  in  itself  can  be  a  disaster  for  many 
able  and  substantial  farmers  who  must 
look  to  this  source  of  credit  for  their 
funds  to  put  in  new  crops. 

Residents  of  rural  Missouri  will  also 
welcome  the  $25  million  released  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  housing 
program.     This  is  a  sound  investment. 

But  the  need  is  even  greater  for  in- 
sured farmownership  loans.  That  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  back  from  $260  mil- 
lion to  S200  million  for  this  fiscal  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Since  December  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  for  a  farmer  to  get  an  owner- 
ship loan  unless  he  was  faced  with  im- 
mediate dispossession  from  his  farm. 
This  stoppage  dried  up  a  main  source  of 
capital  for  the  k)eginning  farmer,  and 
for  the  family  farmer  who  has  a  now-or- 
never  opportunity  to  buy  some  adjoining 
land  and  thereby  improve  the  adequacy 
of  his  farming  operation. 

With  growing  food  demands,  this  is 
not  a  year  to  overlook  or  to  downgrade 
the  farmer's  problems,  among  the  most 
pressing  of  which  is  the  need  for  ade- 
quate farm  credit.  Neither  is  it  a  year 
for  reopening  the  rural  credit  gap  which 
helped  drive  thousands  of  farm  families 
off  the  land,  and  millions  of  refugees 
from  rural  distress  areas  into  poverty 
ghettos  in  American  cities. 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr.  El- 
lender]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Farm  Credit  fMr.  Tal- 
MADGEl  have  been  working  on  this  credit 
problem. 

We  would  hope  that  authorities  in  the 
executive  branch  who  exercise  power 
over  the  farm  credit  situation  will  look 
further  into  this  matter  and  ascertain 
why  the  pressure  is  still  on  in  the  field 
of  farm  credit — and  take  proper  action 
to  alleviate  the  shortage. 

In  the  study  of  this  problem,  I  would 
also  commend  to  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  the  views  of  Mr.  Fred 
Heinkel,  of  Missouri,  president  of  the 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  and 
one  of  the  country's  most  respected 
spokesmen  for  the  farmer.  He  has  re- 
viewed the  growing  deficit  of  farm  credit 
and  the  need  for  further  support  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
current  March  issue  of  the  MFA 
magazine,  Missouri  Farmer. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Heinkel  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Growing  FHA  Budget  Ignores  Farm  Credit 

Needs 

Dramatic  changes  are  taking  place  In  the 

»-armers  Home  Administration.     This  federal 

agency  now  administers   13  programs.     For 

the  new  budget  year  the  President  has  called 


for  a  total  FHA  lending  authority  of  nearly 
$1.5-blllion.  That's  up  50  per  cent  from  the 
1966  figures. 

Substantial  Increased  lending  authority 
is  asked  for  the  popular  housing  and  water 
associaUon  programs.  But  there  Is  occas- 
slon  for  concern  because  the  need  for  more 
farm  credit  Is  being  ignored.  This  is  Im- 
portant to  all  farmers — not  Just  those  who 
borrow  from  FHA — because  the  amount  of 
money  which  FHA  pumps  Into  your  commu- 
nity makes  a  difference  In  the  competition 
for  farm  loans  there. 

To  better  understand  how  the  changing 
role  of  FHA  has  come  about,  lets  review  Its 
activities  in  recent  years. 

Until  1961  It  functioned  moGtly  as  a  source 
of  farm  ownership  and  operating  credit  for 
those  farmers  unable  to  get  financing  else- 
where. (Now.  this  matter  of  being  able 
or  not  able  to  get  credit  Is  often  mis- 
understood, I  find.  Let  me  put  It  this  way, 
the  inability  of  a  farmer  to  get  credit  Is  more 
often  an  Indication  of  the  lack  of  money 
available  in  that  community  than  it  is  of  the 
farmer's  credit  rating  ability. ) 

Beginning  in  1961  Congress  authorized  FHA 
to  serve  eligible  rural  nonfarm  as  well  as 
farm  families.  Loans  could  be  made  to  in- 
dividuals for  housing  In  towns  of  2.500  or 
less.  With  increasing  funds  and  broader 
lending  authority,  the  agency  began  to  ac- 
tively promote  its  supervisory  lending  serv- 
ice. 

Then  In  1965  Congress  made  two  changes 
which  significantly  expanded  the  program. 
It  authorized  Insured  loans  for  rural  hous- 
ing (community  Improvement  association 
loans  are  also  mostly  Insured  loans).  What 
this  means  is  that  the  government  assures 
payment  of  the  loan.  No  actual  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  these  Insured  loans  is  re- 
quired. 

The  other  change  made  in  1965  was  an 
Increase  up  to  5,500  persons  in  the  size  of 
town  where  FHA  could  offer  its  lending  pro- 
grams. Congress  also  tripled  the  lending 
authority  for  housing  loans  that  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  1966  fiscal  year  (the 
government's  financial  year  Is  from  July  1 
to  June  30),  annual  FHA  loan  commitments 
for  rural  housing  had  reached  $265-milllou; 
loans  for  water  and  sewer  associations  totaled 
$l29-million.  Under  current  authority  FHA 
Is  handling  community  Improvement  asso- 
ciation loans  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
1.400.  That  compares  with  a  total  of  804 
approved  in  fiscal   1966. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  a  natural 
to  administer  these  ne-v  and  expanded  pro- 
grams. Its  record  and  experience  in  super- 
vising credit  is  excellent.  And  these  housing 
and  community  Improvement  programs  are 
most  worthwhile.  Good  housing  and  de- 
pendable water  systems  will  benefit  those 
living  in  rural  America  and  encourage  devel- 
opment of  the  countryside. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  these  farm 
operating  and  ownership  programs  aren't 
being  expanded.  Farm  credit  Is  vital  to 
farmers.  The  need  for  farm  money  is  climb- 
ing. FHA  could  especially  use  much  greater 
amounts  of  farm  ownership  lending  au- 
thority. 

To  develop  a  clear  picture  of  FHA  lending, 
look  at  these  figures.  (Loan  commitment 
figures  are  actual  for  1965  and  1966.  are  an 
estimate  for  1967  and  are  the  President's 
budget  for  1968.) 


ment.  For  housing,  the  President's  budget 
asks  $505-milllon— nearly  double  the  $265- 
million  loaned  in  the  12  months  ending  June 
30.  1966.  In  the  same  manner,  the  budget 
for  community  Improvement  loans — mostly 
to  rural  water  associations — is  up.  The  rec- 
ommendation Is  for  $355-mlIlion  in  1968 
compared  to  loans  of  $l29-million  in  1966 

Practically  unchanged  are  farm  ownership 
and  operating  monies.  The  fact  is  that  Con- 
gress has  been  authorizing  more  money  to 
FHA  for  these  two  programs  than  is  some- 
times loaned.  The  real  problem  is  the  close 
rein  the  federal  Br.re.;u  of  the  Budget  has 
kept  on  farm  lending,  sometimes  diverting 
to  w.ater  associations  lending  authority  that 
could  be  used  for  farm  ownership  loans. 

This  is  short-s.ghled.  There  is  a  continu- 
ing need  for  more  agricuUural  credit.  It  :e 
most  always  short.  I  know  of  at  least  one 
location  where  FHA  normally  loans  as  much 
money  to  farmers  as  do  the  banks  In  that 
community.  This  year  farm  credit  is  tighter 
and  more  costly  than  ever. 

In  view  of  this,  certainly  it  does  seem  th&t 
the  way  should  be  cleared  to  give  FHA  the 
authority  to  increase  money  for  farm  loar.s 
There  is  a  long-range  benefit  here.  too. 
that  would  come  from  substantial  expansion 
in  FHA  farm  loans.  There  are  really  only 
two  ways  a  young  farmer  can  get  Into  farm- 
ing today.  One  is  with  a  famlliv  partnership. 
The  other  Is  with  FHA  assistance.  Both  in- 
volve the  same  basic  principle — supervised 
credit. 

Just  as  valuable  to  the  success  of  the  farm 
borrower  as  the  capital  supplied  has  been 
the  seasoned  advice  of  the  FHA  supervisor. 
The  latest  survey  of  FHA  farm  ownership 
borrowers  shows  that  the  average  borrower 
raised  his  gross  cash  Income  from  $9,383  to 
$17,410  over  a  five-year  period.  These  bor- 
rowers have  become  better  farmers  because  of 
both  the  financing  available  and  the  man- 
agement assistance  of  FHA. 

To  sum  up.  I  admit  that  the  new  role  of 
FHA  Is  a  logical  one.  I  want  rural  America 
to  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  farm  loans  should  be  Increased 
significantly.  And  then  it  must  not  be 
siphoned  off  to  finance  these  other  ven- 
tures— even  though  they  also  are  worthwhile. 
Farmers  must  have  credit  to  do  business 
And  we  must  be  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
the  need  for  assisting  progressive  voung 
farmers. 
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It  Is  easy  to  see  the  Increase  In  lending  au- 
thority for  housing  and  community  improve- 


LATIN  AMERICAN  COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  commit  itself  to  finan- 
cial support  and  endorsement  of  a  sort 
of  Latin  American  Common  Market.  To 
illustrate  the  need  for  Congress  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  proposal, 
I  invite  attention  to  an  article  written 
by  Hal  Hendrix,  published  yesterday  in 
the  Scripps- Howard  newspapers,  and  to 
a  statement  by  David  Rockefeller,  issued 
yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  ^ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(By  Hal   Hendrix) 

Montevideo,  Vrvcvuy.  Mar  22 —The 
United  States  will  give  Latin  America  long- 
sought  preferential  treatment  for  its  basic 
c"r^rts.  Latin  officials  disclosed  here  today 

Delegates  attending  a  conference  of  nresl- 
dential  representatives  revealed  that  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  promised 
the  preferential  treatment. 
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This  presumably  would  not  Involve  actual 
tariff  cuta.  but  If  Latin  American  products 
were  offered  at  the  same  price  as  products 
from  some  other  area,  the  Latin  products 
would  get  special  consideration  for  purchase 
by  the  U  S 

The  Latin  diplomats  said  Gordon  did  not 
Indicate  Just  how  far  the  US.  Is  willing  to 
go  now.  but  they  hinted  they  had  won  a 
major  victory. 

Some  officials  expect  the  preferential 
treatment  agreement  to  be  announced  by 
President  Johnson  at  the  hemispheric  sum- 
mit conference  in  April  at  Punta  del  Este. 
The  meetmg  of  presidential  representatives 
here  Is  to  lay  groundwork  for  the  summit 
conference. 

Gordon,  who  has  annoiinced  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  State  Department  to  bec<jme 
head  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  In  Balti- 
more, declined  to  cominent  on  the  reported 
promise. 

Some  officials  suggested  the  agreement  had 
been  stamped  "confidential"  to  avoid  stir- 
ring opposition  in  Congress  prior  to  the 
summit  conference 

It  was  learned  the  US.  delegation  has  In- 
structed the  U  S.  Information  Service  here 
not  to  report  to  W.ishlngton  any  unfavorable 
reaction  In  the  Uruguayan  press  to  develop- 
ments at  preparatory  meetings  for  the  sum- 
mit conference. 

The  reported  promise  of  preferential  treat- 
ment for  Latin  exports  softened  feelings  of 
some  Latin  officials  who  were  miffed  by  what 
they  considered  a  "puny"  offer  of  financial 
help  from  the  U  S.  to  assist  them  In  launch- 
ing a  Latin  Amerlc:in  Common  Marlcet. 

President  Johnson  on  March  13  asked  Con- 
gress to  increase  by  a  maximum  of  $15  bil- 
lion dolla-s  U  S  aid  to  Latin  American 
nations  that  promise  to  help  themselves. 
The  Increase  would  be  spread  over  five  years, 
supplementing  the  existing  $1  bllUon-a-year 
commitment  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

At  the  outset  of  the  meetings  here.  Gor- 
don told  the  Latin  delegates  Insisting  on  for- 
eign trade  concessions  that  there  were  tcx) 
many  problems  for  the  U.S.  to  change  its 
position.  He  cited  competition  from  other 
raw  material  producing  areas,  domestic  oppo- 
sition in  the  U  S.  toward  lowering  trade 
barriers  on  imports,  and  differences  between 
the  Latin  nations  themselves. 

First  hint  of  the  change  In  the  once-ln- 
flexlble  U  S.  p<isltlon  came  last  week  when 
Gordon  reportedly  told  the  delegates  that 
the  President's  $1.5  billion  proposal  was  to 
help  finance  only  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
posed common  market,  with  more  assistance 
coming  later. 

TiCE  Council  for  Latin  America,  Inc., 

tiexc  York,  NY. 

David  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Latin  America,  which  represents  more 
than  300  corporate  members  with  85 'i  of  the 
U.S.  Investment  in  Latin  America,  today 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

After  a  meeting  la  Washington  with  U.S. 
Government  officials  where  the  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  preparations  for  the  Meet- 
ing of  American  Chiefs  of  State  at  Punta 
del  Este  on  April  12-14,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Council  for  Latin  America  agreed  unani- 
mously to  declare  that  the  Council  Is  Im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  and  Importance 
of  the  agenda  Items  to  be  discussed  by  the 
American  Presidents.  As  a  determined  sup- 
porter of  the  economic  and  social  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Council 
agrees  with  the  Latin  American  governments 
and  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  governmental  resources  alone  but  requires 
tl-e  maximum  effective  contribution  by 
private  enterprise,  working  la  harmonious 
coordlnattoa  with  the  governments.  The 
Council  hopes  that  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments wtll  pledge  themselves  to  create 
the   environment   and   the   incentives   for   a 


larger  and  more  effective  participation  of 
domestic  and  foreign  private  enterprise  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Specifically,  the 
Council  for  Latin  America  hopes  that  the 
Latin  American  governments  will: 

1 )  Carry  out  concrete  actions  to  accelerate 
economic  integration,  appropriate  to  the 
area,  leading  to  the  creation.  In  the  decade 
beginning  in  1970.  of  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market. 

2)  Improve  the  physical  bases  of  Integra- 
tion in  such  sectors  as  transportation,  tele- 
communications, electric  power  and  river 
basin  development. 

31  Adopt  policies  relative  to  modernizing 
rural  life  and  raise  agricultural  output  to 
meet  increasing  Hemisphere  and  world  food 
needs. 

4 1  Give  new  impetus  to  development  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  technology 
and  .science. 

The  Council  welcomes  the  indications  that 
many  leaders  in  Latin  America  are  indeed 
prepared  to  press  forward  vigorously  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  private  enterprise  to  Latin 
American  growth,  since  private  enterprise  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  development.  If  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  represented  at  next  month's 
Chiefs  of  State  meeting  do  act  in  this  sense 
and  If  they  commit  themselves  to  devote 
greater  Internal  efforts  and  resources  to  ac- 
celerate progress  in  Industrial  and  economic 
integration,  agriculture  and  education,  the 
Council  for  Latin  America  would  strongly 
recommend  that  the  United  States  undertake 
to  provide  increased  funds  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  support  these  Latin  American 
efforts. 

In  this  light,  the  Council  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica urges  the  US.  Congress  to  consider 
favorably  the  Joint  Resolution  on  the  sum- 
mit meeting  which  was  Introduced  on  March 
13  and  is  pending  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 


COMMENT  ON  INSERTION  OF  HOUS- 
ING MATERIAL  FROM  THE  PACK- 
ER OP  MARCH  18,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
end  of  his  day's  work  in  the  field,  har- 
vesting the  Nation's  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  migratory  farmworker  goes 
home  to  probably  the  worst  housing  in 
our  country.  Though  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  migratory  housing, 
and  many  acknowledgments  of  need  and 
expressions  of  concern,  the  total  migra- 
tory housing  picture  remains  dismally 
bad. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  popular 
ways  of  addressing  this  problem  is  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  the  farmer — 
and  certainly  he  has  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Federal  Government  itself,  how- 
ever, has  a  far  greater  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, perhaps  the  most  important 
single  cause,  in  our  failure  to  make  ad- 
vances on  this  front  compatible  with  the 
Nation's  wealth  and  know-how.  The 
President  has  recently  recommended  "an 
expanding  self-help  housing  program  for 
the  construction  of  2,000  housing  units," 
and  this  we  urgently  need. 

But  we  need  even  more  urgently  the 
implementation,  through  adequate  ap- 
propriations, of  the  migrant  housing  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-117) .  That  act  in- 
creased from  $10  million  to  $50  million 
the  appropriations  authorized  through 
1969  for  Federal  assistance  to  construc- 
tion of  low-rent  housing  for  farmwork- 
ers.    Thus  far.  however,  the  actual  ap- 


propriations have  amotmted  to  $3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1965,  $3  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  and  $4  million  for  fiscal  1967— a 
grand  total  of  $10  million. 

This  is  a  hard  problem,  Mr.  President. 
It  can  be  cured  only  by  hard  dollars. 
But  at  best  the  Federal  dollar  contribu- 
tion to  date  falls  into  the  category  of 
a  timid  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  magnitude  of  the  need  is  so  great 
that  full  appropriations  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965  is  an  absolute  must,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  even 
a  minimal  response  to  its  responsibility 
in  this  area. 

As  portrayed  in  the  Marcli  18  issue  of 
the  Packer,  a  national  agricultural  jour- 
nal, the  efforts  of  the  farmers  and  local 
communities  will  be  woefully  inadequate 
unless  there  is  a  meaningful  Federal 
partnership.  In  reporting  on  the  mi- 
grant housing  situation  in  California, 
Florida,  Illinois,  'Washington,  Texas, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  and  New  Yoik,  the 
March  18  issue  of  the  Packer  provides  an 
informative  report  on  the  migrant  hous- 
ing trends  in  each  of  these  Stctej.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Packer  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mobile  Homes  as  Answer  for  Migrant 
Housing 

Rochester.  N.Y — Mobile  homes  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  providing  housing 
facilities  for  migrant  farm  workers  was  pro- 
posed at  a  meeting  here  March  3  attended 
by  representatives  of  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  Itinerant  labor 
problem  in  the  Rochester  area. 

Mobile  homes,  custom  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  migrant  workers,  were  suggested  by 
John  Sodoma.  coowner  of  Sodoma  Farms,  as 
a  practical,  relatively  Inexpensive  solution. 

Mr.  Sodoma,  who  last  summer  with  his 
brother.  Prank,  established  the  first  perma- 
nent health  clinic  In  a  state  migrant  camp, 
told  the  group  he  plans  to  have  several  of 
the  trailers  built  for  use  on  his  farms  this 
summer. 

He  said  a  firm  In  Pennsylvania  can  make 
a  42  by  13-foot  duplex  unit  for  about  $3,000. 
or  a  66  by  14-foot  unit  to  house  eight  single 
men  for  Just  under  96,000. 

Baths  and  kitchens  would  be  separate  for 
each  unit  of  the  duplex  with  the  larger 
bunk-house-type  trailer  having  community 
facilities. 

State  Assemblyman  Donald  C.  Shoemaker, 
of  Webster,  N.Y.,  said  this  plan  "makes  It 
feasible  for  farmers  to  Invest"  In  quality 
housing  for  laborers.  The  cost  of  the  mo- 
bile homes  would  be  about  (800  per  occupant. 
considerably  less  than  the  $3,000  or  $4,000 
per  capita  figure  which  farmers  must  now 
Invest.  Mr.  Shoemaker  claims. 

The  trailers  also  would  have  salvage  value 
which  ordinary  migrant  housing  does  not 
have,  the  legislator  said,  and  would  make  It 
possible  to  attract  "the  best  of  migrant 
workers  to  the  north." 

A  member  of  the  Joint  legislative  commit- 
tee which  last  summer  toured  migrant  camps 
across  the  state,  Mr.  Shoemaker  also  be- 
lieves the  more  comfortable  Interiors  of  the 
trailers  will  Inspire  more  responsibility  for 
the  premises  In  the  tenants. 

He  hopes  to  encourage  other  farmers  to 
join  the  Sodoma  brothers  in  a  pilot  project 
this  spring.  He  conceded  that  towns  where 
the  farms  are  located  might  balk  at  having 
more  trailer  camps.  But.  he  added,  most  of 
these  towns  are  agriculturally  oriented  and 
probably  would  pass  special  ordinances  to 
regulate  znlgrant  trailer  camps  as  opposed 
to  commercial  permanent  parks. 
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Dr.  Wendell  R.  Ames,  director  of  the  Mon- 
roe County  Department  of  Health,  prooilsed 
the  meeting  stlffer  enforcement  of  health. 
safety  and  sanitation  codes  In  the  camps  this 
summer.  He  said  that  Inspectors  this  year 
will  require  that  beds  not  be  located  In 
rooms  with  cooking  facilities,  and  that  each 
person  have  40  square  feet  of  fioor  area  in- 
stead of  the  code's  recommended  30. 

Illinois  Growers  Plan  Joint 
Housing  Project 

COBDEN.  III. — A  group  of  southern  Illinois 
fruit  growers  and  businessmen  has  formed 
an  organization  seeking  to  develop  a  com- 
munity farm  labor  h  -using  project  with 
federal  financing  to  serve  grower  members 
primarily  In  Jackson  and  Union  counties. 

Dan  McGulre,  Makanda  orchardist,  who 
is  president  of  the  organization,  says  they 
have  formed  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
called  the  Unlon-Jackson  Farm  Labor  As- 
sociation, Inc.  The  purpose  Is  to  upgrade 
housing  for  migrant  farm  labor  and  take 
some  of  the  burden  off  Individual  orchardists 
In  providing  the  kind  of  quarters  needed  to 
meet  the  strict  state  regulations  regarding 
space,  health  and  sanitation  standards. 

The  association  has  a  membership  of 
about  120  growers  and  businessmen  from 
the  two  counties  where  much  of  the  com- 
mercial fruit  and  vegetable  production  of 
the  southern  counties  Is  located.  He  says 
strawberry  growers  In  the  major  Centralia 
production  area  are  not  Involved  in  the  pro- 
posed project  because  the  region  Is  too  far 
(about  70  miles)  to  be  served  by  a  central 
housing  camp  in  the  Cobden-Anna  area. 

The  group  has  applied  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  $309,000,  one-half 
as  a  grant  and  one-half  as  a  loan,  to  finance 
the  housing  development.  Mr.  McGulre 
says  an  answer  to  the  application  Is  expected 
momentarily  from  the  Washington  FHA  of- 
fice after  Its  approval  "jy  local  and  state  of- 
fices. 

MOTEL    STRUCTURES 

Plans  call  for  building  motel  or  hotel-type 
structures  In  a  centralized  group,  designed 
either  for  families  or  for  single  workers. 
The  project  will  have  modern  facilities  for 
housing  about  300  farm  workers  who  would 
be  working  for  various  growers  in  the  area,  he 
Bald. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  McGulre.  the  associa- 
tion oflScers  Include  Clyde  Goddard.  Anna 
businessman,  vice  president;  C.  E.  Braden, 
Cobden  grower,  secretary;  and  Arthur  Root, 
Cobden  businessman,  treasurer. 

The  Idea  of  a  community-type  housing 
project  does  not  appeal  to  all  growers  In  the 
area,  particularly  some  of  the  orchardists 
with  large  units.  They  believe  central 
housing  for  farm  workers  employed  on  sev- 
eral different  farms  will  multiply  problems 
arising  from  possible  differences  In  working 
conditions  and  pay  scales.  There  Is  general 
recognition  that  Improved  housing  especially 
for  families,  must  be  available  If  the  grow- 
ers are  going  to  compete  for  good  workers  on 
a  tightening  farm  labor  market. 

Serving  as  a  model  for  farm  labor  hous- 
ing In  Illinois  as  well  as  In  other  midwest- 
em  fruit  producing  areas  U  the  develop- 
ment by  Ray  Grammer  at  the  400-acre 
Grammer  Orchards  south  of  Murphysboro. 
111.  The  Grammers  built  a  motel-type  fam- 
ily housing  unit  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
nave  been  well  pleased  with  the  results.  Mr. 
Grammer  says  they  have  had  to  make  some 
alterations  to  make  them  suitable  for  year- 
round  use  because  of  the  need  to  use  some 
workers  In   winter   for   pruning   orchards. 

ECKERT   UNTT 

•t'*''^!'*  Orchards,  Inc.,  have  started  con- 
struction of  an  elght-famlly  housing  unit 
patterned  after  the  Grammer  development 
at  the  Eckert  Belleville  orchards.  It  will 
nave  a  concrete  slab  floor  and  be  constructed 
or  concrete  block.  It  wiu  be  completely 
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modern  for  family  living.  The  Eckert  family 
produces  about  200,000  bushels  of  apples  and 
30,000  bushels  of  peaches  annually  from 
their  BellevUle  area  orchards.  The  family 
also  has  considerable  orchard  holdings  at 
their  Carbondale  and  Cobden  units.  They 
hope  to  have  the  housing  unit  finished  by 
summer. 

Neal  Eckert.  of  Carbondale.  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Eckert  Orchards,  says  the  Belleville 
unit  housing  has  become  necessary  because 
local  labor  no  longer  Is  available  from  the 
East  St.  Louis  area  as  It  was  until  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Transient  farm  labor  com- 
ing Into  southern  Illinois  generally  consists 
of  families.  Fruit  harvesting  at  the  Carbon- 
dale unit  is  mostly  by  locally  recruited  labor. 
The  family  expects  to  build  housing  for  their 
Cobden  area  holdings  In  the  future  when 
extensive  new  orchard  plantings  reach  bear- 
ing stages.  Many  acres  of  old  orchards  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  with  new  plant- 
ings. 

Western  New  York— Housing  Shows  Steady 

Improvement  but  Needs  Upgrading 

(By  George  E.  Toles) 

Buffalo.  N.Y. — The  farm  labor  housing  sit- 
uation in  the  western  New  York  area  Is  show- 
ing steady  Improvement,  although  there  Is 
BtUl  much  to  be  done  to  upgrade  labor  camps 
to  standards  now  being  sought  by  New  York 
slate. 

Willie  the  farm  labor  housing  problem  has 
existed  in  this  region  for  many  years.  It  has 
come  into  sharp  focus  only  recently  as  state 
legislators  and  welfare  organizations  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  farm  worker. 

During  the  past  year  It  became  a  hot  po- 
litical issue  m  the  upstate  New  York  area, 
resulting  In  Inspection  tours  of  farm  labor 
facilities  by  lawmakers,  widespread  news- 
paper publicity,  and  agitation  for  improve- 
ment from  many  quarters. 

The  butt  of  all  this  agitation  has  been  the 
grower  himself — the  operator  of  the  truck 
garden  farm  or  the  fruit  farm— who  sud- 
denly was  confronted  with  all  sorts  of  de- 
mands to  upgrade  the  housing  facilities  pro- 
vided for  his  seasonal  workers. 

As  a  result,  growers  are  gradually  building 
new  housing  facilities  for  their  labor,  favor- 
ing cinder  block  construction  as  opposed  to 
the  old  wood  frame  structures. 

SLOW    PROCESS 

But  this  process  is  a  slow  one.  It  is  ex- 
pensive for  the  grower,  and  the  conversion  Is 
very  gradual.  At  this  time  only  three  of  the 
larger  growers  In  this  region  have  the  new 
concrete  block  housing  facilities.  There  are 
42  farm  labor  camps  In  this  region  which 
provide  housing  facilities. 

Eugene  Seebald,  regional  engineer  for  the 
New  York  State  Health  Department,  told  The 
Packer  that  since  1954  the  state  sanitary  code 
has  included  a  complete  section  devoted  to 
farm  labor  camps,  designed  to  Insure  an  up- 
grading of  these  facilities  across  the  state. 

"While  these  camps  have  always  been 
controlled  by  the  State,"  said  Mr.  Seebald, 
"the  need  for  more  specific  action  was 
recognized  in  1954.  The  code  has  been  re- 
vised periodically  since  that  time  to  Include 
new  regulations  governing  flre-reslstant 
housing  construction  and  adequate  bathing 
facilities." 

The  net  result,  said  Mr.  Seebald,  has  been 
the  gradual  emergence  of  new  camp  facili- 
ties on  farms  In  this  region.  The  process 
Is  a  gradual  one  because  some  camps  have 
not  outlived  their  usefulness,  he  noted, 
and  are  not  ready  to  be  scrapped  by  their 
owners. 

"Some  of  these  camps  go  back  to  the  19308 
when  city  residents  used  to  go  out  and  work 
on  the  farms  during  the  depression."  said 
Mr.  Seebald.  "Other  camps  were  built  In 
the  1940s,  1950s,  and  now  the  new  ones  are 
coming  Into  being." 

"It  is  now  a  matter  of  phasing  out  the 
older  camps,"  said  l<Ir.  Seebald,  who  stressed 


that  the  conversion  of  facilities  is  of  neces- 
sity a  gradual  process. 

AWARE    OF    EIGHTS 

The  state  health  engineer  pointed  out 
that  migrant  farm  workers  today  are  more 
aware  of  their  rights  in  housinp  facilities, 
and  this  also  has  been  a  factor  In  upgrading 
of  camps. 

Mr.  Seebald  said  that  area  growers  today 
secure  their  labor  from  these  principal 
sources  of  supply:  (1)  Regular  migrant 
farm  workers  who  come  from  out  of  state 
each  year;  (2)  Puerto  Rican  workers  who 
are  fiown  in  for  the  nar.-est  season:  (3i 
Urban  areas  that  still  provide  a  limited 
number  of  workers. 

Mr.  Seebald  reports  that  the  growers  have 
been  "most  cooperative"  in  trying  to  up- 
grade their  facilities  to  meet  state  require- 
ments. "They  are  aware  of  the  need  and 
are  spending  money  for  new  faculties  as  they 
are  able."  he  noted.  "Criticism  aimed  at 
farmers  in  connection  with  camp  facilities 
Is  not  always  fair.  The  growers  have  a  real 
housekeeping  problem  In  maintaining  these 
camps." 

MOTEL    CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Seebald  said  that  one  new  camp  set 
up  In  this  region  Is  built  In  the  fashion  of 
a  motel,  of  concrete  block  construction.  The 
rooms  are  12  by  12  feet,  laid  out  In  motel 
design,  with  central  dining  facilities.  The 
camp  also  includes  some  apartments,  and  all 
rooms  have  shower  facilities. 

Dr.  Robert  Engler,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Erie  County  Health  Department,  told  The 
Packer  that  the  farm  labor  camp  situation  In 
this  region  is  Improving  each  year. 

He  said  the  problem  has  come  Into  much 
sharper  focus  In  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
studies  and  surveys  by  various  social  and  wel- 
fare groups,  as  well  as  legislators. 

"It's  something  like  the  air  pyoUutlon  prob- 
lem," he  noted.  "It's  been  around  for  years 
but  all  of  a  sudden  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
urgency  because  It  comes  Into  sharp  focus. 
The  county  health  department  has  always 
been  attentive  to  the  problem,  and  Erie 
county  is  In  relatively  good  shape  compared 
with  many." 

Dr.  Engler  noted  that  the  state  sanitary 
code  has  been  revised  twice  during  the  past 
five  years  to  put  more  teeth  into  the  farm 
labor  camp  section.  He  said  that  older  frame 
buildings  are  gradually  being  replaced  with 
cinder  block  buildings  which  are  easy  to 
maintain  and  more  fire  resistant. 

rORESEES    CRISIS 

But  Dr.  Engler  anticipates  a  crisis  In  the 
grower  community  during  the  coming  har- 
vest season  unless  some  of  the  42  area  camps 
convert  their  housing  to  meet  state  code 
regulations. 

"The  growers  won't  get  permits  for  labor 
camps  unless  their  facilities  meet  the  stand- 
ards," he  noted.  Some  farmers  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  build  the  new  facilities  man- 
dated and  they  may  not  be  able  to  operate 
camps  this  year  if  the  state  enforces  the  law 
to  the  letter. 

Dr.  Engler  noted  that  the  situation  has 
shown  consistent  improvement  in  this  area 
each  year  as  more  camps  are  upgraded  or 
rebuilt.  He  said  that  the  problem  In  Or- 
leans county,  further  east,  is  much  more 
acute  than  in  Erie.  Orleans  has  160  to  170 
farm  labor  camps  and  many  are  below  stand- 
ard, he  said. 

Dr.  Engler  expects  further  Improvement 
In  the  camp  facilities  now  that  federal  and 
state  authorities  are  taking  a  strong  interest 
In  the  matter.  He  considers  the  cinder 
block  building  the  most  desirable  facility  be- 
cause It  Is  not  expensive  to  build.  Is  easy  to 
maintain  and  can't  be  damaged  too  much 
by  the  transient  workers,  who  often  show 
little  respect  for  property. 

MECHANIZATION 

The  county  health  officer  pointed  out  that 
mechanization   of   harvesting   equipment   is 
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now  having  a  bearing  on  the  number  of 
harvest  workers  needed  In  the  EWe  county 
and  Niagara  county  regions. 

"As  more  and  more  mechanized  harvest- 
ers come  on  the  market,  fewer  and  fewer 
workers  are  needed.  "  he  pointed  out. 
'This  wUl  also  mean  a  decrease  In  housing 
needs." 

This  trend  was  especially  apparent  in  the 
western  New  York  fruit  growing  belt  last 
year  when  mechanical  harvesters  were 
used  by  many  growers,  cutting  down  their 
need  for  labor.  Mechanical  harvesters  also 
were  u.sed  in  certain  pliases  of  vegetable 
harvesting. 

But  growers  say  that  there  are  limiti  to 
mechanlc.il  harvesting,  both  In  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  that  hand  labor  always  will 
be  required  for  a  large  portion  of  the  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  work.  Hence,  the 
need  for  labor  camps  also  will  continue. 

State  Assemblyman  Arthur  Hardwlck,  Jr.. 
of  Buffalo,  last  fall  made  a  tour  of  labor 
camps  in  Chautauqua  county  and  recom- 
mended inspection  of  migrant  labor  camps 
by  state  or  federal  oificials  Instead  of  local 
authorities. 

FINDS     VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  Hardwlck  is  chairman  of  the  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Migrant 
Labor.  He  said  he  found  violations  of  state 
health  and  safety  regulations  at  all  ten 
work  camps  he  Inspected. 

Accompanied  by  state  and  county  health 
and  labor  officials,  Mr  Hardwlck  said  the 
Inspection  uncovered  Inadequate  water  fa- 
cilities, free  flowing  sewage,  flre  hasuirds.  rat 
holes,  and  some  c.imps  operating  without 
labor  permits. 

Mr.  Hardwlck  has  recommended  that  the 
current  state  regulation  which  requires 
camp  inspection  only  if  a  minimum  of  Ave 
persons  is  employed  be  changed  to  a  mini- 
mum of  one. 

Urging  that  the  inspectlonal  Jurisdiction 
"be  taken  from  the  county,"  he  said  the 
reason  Is  that  "enforcement  Is  too  closely  re- 
lated to  the  citizenry." 

He  cited  the  case  of  a  camp  which  the 
Chautauqua  county  Health  Department  had 
ordered  shut  down  largely  because  of  alleged 
flre  hazards  such  as  unvented  flre  heaters. 
Mr.  Hardwlck  said  35  Puerto  Rlcan  workers 
had  l>een  living  there  under  conditions 
showing  "most  flagrant  violations"  of  health 
and  safety  regulations. 

Mr.  Hardwlck  branded  another  camp  In 
the  county  as  "unfit  for  human  habitation 
and  against  all  occupancy."  He  asserted 
that  conditions  in  Chautauqua  county  camps 
are  duplicated  in  other  areas  of  the  state. 

"The  outrageous  working  and  living  con- 
ditions of  migrant  farm  workers  have  been 
a  shameful  blot  upon  New  York  state,"  he 
said.  "Nowhere  In  our  society  In  this  area 
have  laborers  and  their  families  been  sub- 
jected to  similar  acts  of  exploitation  and 
degradation." 

Part  15  of  the  New  York  State  Sanitary 
Code,  which  applies  to  farm  labor  camps,  has 
separate  provisions  covering  these  aspects  of 
camps: 

Standards — (1)  location,  grounds,  (2) 
housing,  flre  hazards,  maintenance,  (3) 
water,   (4)    toilets,  privies,   (5)   sewerage; 

Protection  of  food  and  food  service — (1) 
kitchen,  dining  room,  food  handling,  (2) 
milk  and  cream,  (3)  dishwashing,  (4)  gar- 
bage, refuse.  Bathing  and  swimming  fa- 
cilities. 

Community  Action  Opens  Way  To  Get  FU)- 

ERAL  Financing 

(By  Joseph  J.  Marks) 

East  Lansing,  Mich. — For  better  migrant 
housing,  make  It  a  community  project  and 
get  the  government  to  help  with  the  cost. 

This  means  a  co-operative  migrant  bousing 
center. 

Ronald  Draft,  labor  housing  specialist  for 
Michigan  State  University's  Rural  Manpower 


Center,  says  the  center  would  not  only  be 
economical,  but  it  would  also  help  to  keep  a 
good  labor  supply  while  meeting  the  rigid 
standards  set  by  housing  laws. 

"A  co-operative  migrant  housing  center 
may  be  defined  as  a  complex  of  housing  built 
in  a  central  location  of  a  farming  area  by  a 
group  interested  In  providing  adequate  hous- 
ing for  seasonal  farm  labor  and,  at  the  s.ame 
time,  increasing  the  size  of  the  area's  farm 
labor  force,"  e.xplalns  Mr.  Draft. 

"If  the  people  supporting  the  project  set 
themselves  up  a.s  a  non-profit  group  with  a 
wide  range  of  intercuts — businessmen, 
processors,  growers,  church  leaders,  profes- 
sional men.  etc. — then  they  will  have  a  good 
cliance  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  and  or  loan 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(PHAi " 

Mr.  Draft  has  built  a  model  (see  photo) 
to  ?liow  how  one  of  these  centers  might  be 
built  rhis  particular  site  would  cover  about 
ten  acres  and  house  about  200  workers. 

"The  growers  or  processors  using  the 
lalxirers  could  pay  for  the  rent  on  the  biisis 
ot  the  number  of  man-hours  used.  '  the 
specialist  says. 

"Another  alternative — and  porslbly  a  bet- 
ter one-  would  be  for  growers  and  processors 
to  increase  a  laborer's  wages  so  he  can  pay 
for  his  own  rent.  This  should  give  him  more 
of  an  incentive  to  keep  'his'  living  area  In 
gfiod  order" 

NEED     CARETAKER 

Mr.  Draft's  model  center  calls  for  having 
a  caretakor  at  the  site  to  maintain  the 
grounds,  collect  and  dispose  of  garbage  and 
make  sure  all  facilities  are  kept  clean  and 
in  good  working  order. 

The  center  is  destined  also  to  serve  as  a 
collection  point  whenever  laborers  are 
brought  into  an  area.  And  it  would  serve  to 
supplement  other  existing  labor  housing 
facilities. 

Each  separate  living  area  would  contain  a 
kitchen  area,  at  least  one  bedroom  and  some 
other  living  space.  Doors  between  the  bed- 
rooms would  allow  adjustment  of  the  amount 
of  sleeping  area  to  house  couples  and  or 
families  of  various  sizes. 

"Ideally,  the  center  would  be  well  built 
with  adequate  heating  for  year-around  hous- 
ing," commented  Mr.  Draft.  "After  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  the  area  have  been 
harvested,  many  of  the  laborers  could  stay 
on  to  work  In  processing  plants. 

"The  good  housing  would  also  be  an  In- 
centive for  laborers  to  return  to  the  area  for 
several  years." 

center's    advantages 

The  labor  specialist,  who  works  out  of 
MSU's  department  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, says  growers  have  traditionally  housed 
their  laborers  on  their  own  farm  because 
they  have  wanted  them  readily  available. 
But,  he  argues,  this  can  be  costly,  especially 
with  the  upgraded  standards  of  housing 
laws. 

"By  setting  up  a  center,  these  standards 
could  be  met  quite  easily  and  economically 
through  cost  sharing  by  the  growers  and 
processors  using  the  labor  supply.  Further- 
more, the  center  could  always  be  used  for 
community  meetings.  4-H  camps,  etc..  when- 
ever the  center  is  not  being  used  for  labor- 
ers or  when  and  if  laborers  are  no  longer 
needed  In  the  area." 

One  of  these  centers  has  already  been  es- 
tablished In  Granada,  Colo.,  and  Is  receiving 
FHA  support,  since  the  center  meets  an  ur- 
gent need  for  seasonal  farm  labor  and  low- 
Income  families. 

Another  FHA  application  for  a  center  has 
been  made  at  Carbondale,  111.  (see  separate 
story  In  this  section).  This  will  be  a  400- 
man  camp  to  provide  needed  housing  for 
migrant  laborers  needed  for  fruit  harvesting, 

"The  right  kind  of  a  housing  set-up  can 
help  hold  the  labor  force  through  the  season 
and  improve  labor  management  relations," 
Mr.  Draft  said.  "The  farmer  who  offers  good 
housing  has  a  greater  chance  for  attracting 


good  workers  in  the  first  place,  and  stud;e.s 
show  that  it  costs  the  farmer  less  to  provide 
good  housing  than  to  try  and  operate  his 
business  without  good  help. 

"Through  co-operative  housing,  he  can 
provide  good  quality  housing  at  a  lower  cost 
than  if  he  built  the  house  himself  on  his  own 
farm." 

Mr.  Draft's  model  co-operative  migr.int 
housing  center  includes  facilities  such  .as  a 
sewage  treatment  plant,  incinerator,  com- 
munity center  and  maintenance  space.  But 
not  all  of  these  would  be  necessary  in  every 
instance. 

Necessary  Items  would  Include  laundry  and 
cooking  facilities,  toilets  and  showers,  gar- 
bage collection  and  disposal,  a  recreation  area 
and,  pooslbly,  health  and  educational  facili- 
ties. 

suggests  procedures 

Mr.  Draft  says  anyone  interested  in  de- 
veloping a  co-operative  migrant  housing  cen- 
ter should  follow  these  procedures: 

Arrange  a  meeting  of  all  interested  parties 
Ideally,  this  would  include  a  broadly  based 
group  of  farmers,  busines.5men,  etc  ,  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  getting  a  FHA  grant 
and  or  loan. 

At  the  meeting,  elect  a  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Draft  says  the  board,  which  can  elect  its 
own  officers,  should  include  a  wide  represen- 
tation of  community  business  Interests. 

Responsibilities  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  to  establish  a  charter,  by-laws,  budget 
and  plan  of  action.  They  might  employ  an 
attorney,  an  engineer,  an  architect,  or  any 
other  personnel  necessary  to  complete  papers 
and  arrangements. 

Contact  proper  officials  In  order  to  properly 
complete  all  information  when  applying  for 
FHA  loan  and  or  grant  or  private  financing. 

After  a  loan  has  been  secured  and  the  plans 
approved,  the  board  of  directors  can  let  plans 
for  bidding.  And  when  the  bids  are  received, 
construction  can  begin. 

Over  $5  Million  in  New  Family  Housing  in 
1966 

San  Francisco. — New  family  housing  for 
farm  workers  either  completed  or  started 
within  the  last  year  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Council  of  California  Growers  at  more 
than  $5  million  in  value. 

The  council  estimates  that  at  least  that 
much  will  be  spent  on  family  housing  tiiis 
year. 

Emphasis  has  been  particularly  on  mobile 
homes.  The  most  ambitious  project  has 
been  that  of  Salinas  Strawberries,  which  ac- 
quired two  lATge  trailer  parks  with  new  50- 
foot  mobile  homes  at  a  cost  of  around  $25 
million,  or  roughly  half  of  the  entire  devel- 
opment last  year  in  the  state.  The  two  parks 
have  a  total  capacity  for  256  mobile  homes 
Other  growers  in  the  Salinas  area  (includ- 
ing Harden  Farms,  Alfred  Hansen  and  Mer- 
rill Farms)  have  also  developed  mobile  home 
parks  and  have  built  new  family-type  homes, 
apartments  and  duplexes. 

With  strawberry  growers  particularly  de- 
pendent on  an  adequate  number  of  harvest 
workers,  and  no  early  outlook  for  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment, 
they  have  naturally  been  In  the  forefront  of 
those  Interested  in  new  housing  to  attract 
workers. 

SOME    DISAPPOINTMENT 

Last  year  the  results  in  the  Salinas  area 
were  somewhat  disapjxrtntlng  early  in  the 
season,  but  occupmncy  was  better  as  the  sea- 
son progressed.  However,  workers  did  not 
stay  after  school  opened  In  the  numbers  that 
were  necessary.  Foreign  workers  had  to  b« 
employed  both  In  the  spring  and  fall  peaks. 

Elsewhere  In  the  state,  in  Ventura  county, 
southern  California,  the  Briggs  Lemon  Asso- 
ciation along  with  the  Mupa  Citrus  Associa- 
tion at  Santa  Paula  and  the  Fillmore  Citrus 
Association  constructed  more  than  80  family 
units.  These  were  Gold  Medallion  homes 
with  two  bedrooms,  modern  kitchens,  and 
baths.    A  42-si)ace  trailer  park  was  built  by 
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the  Llmoneira  Ranch  near  Santa  Paula. 
This  facility  provides  water,  gas,  electricity, 
gewage.  and  TV  connections. 

Also  In  other  areas,  more  family  units  were 
being  provided,  the  California  Council  re- 
ports, some  for  more  or  less  permanent  oc- 
cupancy and  others  for  strictly  seasonal 
workers.  Stanislaus  county  (east  of  San 
Francisco)  added  to  Its  temporary  housing. 
In  Yolo  county,  farther  north,  growers  co- 
operated with  the  local  housing  authority  to 
build  some  60  units,  which  were  occupied 
almost  to  capacity  for  most  of  the  season. 

In  Tulare  county  (San  Joaquin  valley)  the 
Farmers  Association  recently  applied  for  a 
$500,000  federal  loan-grant  to  build  80  new 
four-room  apartments,  some  furnished  and 
some  unfurnished.  It  is  planned  that  these 
Individually  heated  and  aircondltioned  units 
will  be  available  to  both  seasonal  and 
permanent  workers. 

OTHER  EXAMPLES 

Other  examples  of  modem  desirable  hous- 
ing for  farm  workers  cited  by  the  California 
Council  Include:  The  Linnell  camp  near 
Visalla,  with  48  garden  homes  and  30  garden 
apartments;  also  in  Tulare  county.  135  low- 
rent  houses  in  Dinuba  and  Cutler;  low-rent 
homes  at  Firebaugh  in  Fresno  county;  mobile 
home  part  built  by  the  Corona  Growers,  with 
70  trailer  spaces  for  worker-mobile  homes; 
apartments  for  seasonal  farm  workers  and 
their  families,  built  in  1964  on  the  Llbbee 
ranch  near  Madera;  homes  for  tractor  drivers, 
irrigators  and  other  semipermanent  em- 
ployees on  the  Vista  del  Llano  ranch  near 
Huron;  housing  for  year-round  farm  workers 
on  the  Prank  Colt  Ranch  in  Fresno  county. 

rEWER  MIGRANTS 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  12 
per  cent  of  California's  agricultural  work 
force  of  approximately  305,000  is  classified  as 
migrant.  Other  workers  now  live  regularly 
in  the  same  county.  Hence  the  interests  in 
building  homes  for  more  or  less  permanent 
occupancy. 

W.  Ralph  Gunderson,  chief,  migrant  pro- 
grams. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  at 
Sacramento,  reports  that  under  the  Califor- 
nia Migrant  Master  Plan  700  additional  units 
have  been  constructed  throughout  California, 
including:  100  units  in  Sutter  county,  50  ad- 
ditional units  in  Butte  county,  50  units 
under  contract  in  Contra  Costa  county,  100 
additional  units  in  San  Joaquin  county,  100 
units  in  Watsonville,  100  in  Dixon  and  200  in 
Fresno  county. 

In  addition  to  the  master  plan,  he  said, 
183  units  of  farm  labor  housing  has  been 
built  In  Riverside  county  with  a  grant  and 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  Tulare  County  Housing  Authority  has 
an  application  for  200  housing  units  to  be 
located  at  WoodvlUe  and  Linnell,  and  the 
Central  Valley  Growers  Association  has  an 
application  with  the  administration  for  ap- 
proximately 80  units. 

Florida  Ranges  Prom  Good  to  Poob  Housing 
(By  Ray  Stockwell) 

Orlando,  Fla. — Migrant  housing  in  Florida 
is  probably  like  that  of  any  other  state. 
It  has  Its  good-looking  new  developments  and 
It  has  Its  poor  ones.  Most  pictures  one  sees 
of  the  migrant  housing  situation  in  dally 
newspapers  are  the  poorest  they  can  find. 

One  must  look  at  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple supplying  the  housing  as  well  as  the 
laborer  himself.  This  reporter  interviewed 
quite  a  few  farmers  In  the  state  over  the  last 
three  weeks  and  found  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  trouble  involved  in  supplying  housing  for 
this  type  of  family. 

One  grower  said  that  he  was  called  down 

«  <=lty  fathers  because  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  housing  for  his  laborers  and  that 
iney  were  living  three  or  four  families  to  a 
house.  He  looked  in  his  books  and  found 
that  all  the  houses  had  been  rented  and 
Wh  !?"®  ^*^  °^^  family  to  each  house. 
When  he  looked  into  the  situation,  he  found 


that  there  were  four  houses  rented,  and  four 
families  were  living  in  one  house.  Three  were 
vacant.  He  said  he  was  ready  to  bum  the 
entire  development  down  and  plant  some- 
thing he  could  harvest  by  machine. 

These  situations  are  common  in  every  state 
and  Florida  has  no  corner  on  the  problem. 
In  Florida  the  most  recently  constructed 
housing  facilities  have  been  of  concrete  block 
and  of  the  dormitory  type.  These  are  used 
mostly  by  sugar  cane  labor  and  seem  to  be 
good  looking  for  migrant  housing. 

Each  growing  section  has  its  good  and  poor 
housing.  The  Fort  Myers-Immokalee  hous- 
ing Eittiatlon  Is  not  the  best  but  not  the 
worst.  There  are  units  that  are  too  poor  to 
condemn  and  some  that  are  as  good  looking  as 
a  motel.  This  is  first  come,  first  served,  with 
the  right  amount  of  rent.  Many  housing  de- 
velopments are  rent  free  and  sponsored  by 
growers  in  the  major  shipping  districts  of 
Belle  Glade  and  the  lower  east  coast. 

MANY   RESPONSIBLE 

The  problem  of  housing  for  the  migrant 
laborer  rests  on  many  people,  the  employer, 
the  city,  the  county  and  the  state.  Florida 
is  receiving  government  funds  to  help  edu- 
cate the  migrant  worker,  and  tills  program 
can  give  him  a  chance  to  get  ahead. 

There  is  no  one  industry  at  fault.  In  the 
poor  housing  facilities,  or  credited  for  the 
better  facilities.  Housing  conditions  do  not 
vary  much  from  citrus  to  muck  to  dirt  farm- 
ing. It's  not  that  the  grower  does  not  care 
In  the  poorer  conditions.  In  many  cases  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  housing  his  labor 
and  only  is  concerned  at  6  a.m.  when  he 
makes  up  his  crews  for  that  day. 

Migrant  housing  Is  a  problem  all  must  face 
in  the  industry.  It's  a  community-wide  situ- 
ation that  has  to  be  faced  in  city  council 
meetings,  farm  meetings  and  government 
meetings. 

Expanded    Housing    Facility    Starts    Third 
Season  at  Othello,  Wash. 

Othello,  Wash. — A  modern  farm  labor 
housing  facility  at  this  busy  center  of  ex- 
panding Columbia  Basin  reclamation  is 
starting  its  third  season  with  a  25  per  cent 
expansion  completed  this  winter. 

The  project,  operated  by  Othello  Farm 
Labor  Housing,  inc..  Is  on  a  15-acre  tract 
southwest  of  town.  Its  concrete  block  duplex 
and  multiple  apartment  buildings  resemble 
a  modest-priced  motel  in  construction  and 
furnishings. 

It  Includes  20  kitchenette  apartments  rent- 
ing at  $40  a  month,  50  one-bedroom  units  at 
$55,  and  20  (added  last  winter)  two-bedroom 
apartments  renting  at  $65. 

Tenants  p>ay  for  their  cooking  and  heating 
gas  and  their  electricity.  Water  and  garbage 
service  are  furnished.  Winter  gas  bills  run 
from  $10  to  $14  a  month,  summer  bills 
around  $8.  Tenants  make  a  deposit  against 
these  charges.  Gas  was  metered  until  this 
season,  but  will  be  bought  in  bulk  from  now 
on  and  sold  at  a  flat  rate  to  tenants.  Coin- 
operated  laundry  equipment  Is  in  the  project 
office  building. 

The  project  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $290,000 
by  a  corporation  of  local  farmers  who  bought 
the  site  and  fumislilngs  and  borrowed  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
construction. 

Corporation  President  Orvllle  F.  Kenfleld,  a 
landowner  who  was  20  years  in  the  hardware 
business  at  Othello,  is  project  mansiger  when- 
ever the  firm  doesn't  have  a  qualified  man 
for  this  posX.  The  unit  requires  one  other 
full-time  man  for  repair,  redecorating  and 
maintenance.  Some  work  is  done  by  tenants 
in  part  payment  of  their  rent. 

It's  been  an  Interesting  Job,  according  to 
Mr.  Kenfleld,  who  was  in  at  its  start. 

COMMUNITY    ATTITUDE 

Was  there  any  community  objection  to  the 
project?  None,  the  president  says.  The 
proposal  was  cleared  with  church  and  civic 
leaders  first.     Othello  already  had  a  farm 


worker  population.  Including  families 
crammed  Into  unsatisfactory  quarters. 
Buses  were  hauling  other  workers  long  dis- 
tances to  local  Jobs — some  from  as  far  as 
f.'om  Pasco. 

Have  there  been  any  community  problems 
stemming  from  the  project?  Again,  Mr.  Ken- 
field  said,  the  answer  is  no.  The  project 
has  its  own  water  and  sewage  facilities,  so 
did  not  require  city  help.  Othello's  school 
system  has  been  adding  facilities.  But  it's 
difficult  to  attribute  much  of  this  cost  to 
the  project  when  some  families  were  already 
here  three  years  aeo  and  the  whole  area  Is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate 

Law  enforcement?  Little  problem  there, 
either.  The  first  season  there  was  a  little 
gasoline  stealing,  Mr.  Kenfleld  said.  Family 
fights,  with  liquor  involved,  caused  some 
trouble.  The  manager  said  since  the  project 
opened  only  three  families  had  been  asked  to 
leave. 

"We  don't  have  any  printed  rules  we  throw 
at  them,"  Mr.  Kenfield  said.  "We  Just  let 
them  know  they  have  to  live  peaceably  and 
be  good  neighbors.     Nearly  all  of  them  do." 

Who  lives  In  the  project? 

Families  and  single  men,  whites,  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican,  Indians  and  Negroes. 
Breadwinners  are  employed  either  in  farm 
field  work  or  in  local  plants  processing  agri- 
cultural products.  (The  FHA  designation 
of  the  plants  as  "farm"  employment,  appar- 
ently goes  far  toward  making  the  project 
feasible.)  Mr.  Kenfleld  says  the  number  of 
local  Jobs  open  to  women,  plus  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  women  tenants  are  accustomed 
to  hard  physical  work  results  in  having  an 
average  of  two  wage-earners  to  each  of  the 
project's  90  dwelling  units.  The  Spanish- 
Americans  are  in  the  majority. 

MANY    SETTLX   DOWN 

An  unforeseen  dividend  of  the  project,  Mr. 
Kenfleld  said,  is  that  while  there  are  migra- 
tory specialists  who  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing but  thin  sugar  beets  In  Washington, 
Nebraska  or  Maine,  most  of  the  tenants  are 
not  migrants  at  all.  Many  are  in  the  process 
of  "settling  down."  These  remain  at  the 
project  for  months.  Some  are  already  buy- 
ing lots  and  getting  ready  to  build  homes. 
Local  churches  draw  heavily  for  membership 
In  the  project  residents. 

The  project  was  financed  on  an  anticipated 
occupancy  rate  of  at)out  66  per  cent.  Actu- 
ally, Mr.  Kenfleld  said,  the  facility  is  Jammed 
full  except  for  one  or  two  units  usually  being 
redecorated  for  new  tenants.  The  lowest 
rate  of  occupancy  was  78  per  cent  the  first 
winter. 

Pew  problems  have  developed.  Tlie  one 
deficiency  in  the  construction,  Mr.  Kenfleld 
said,  was  the  use  of  light  plywood  slab  doors. 
This  was  a  mistake,  he  says.  These  doors  are 
Just  too  light  to  take  all  that  slamming  by 
children. 

It's  still  pretty  bare  and  dusty  on  the 
streets  and  grounds  at  the  project  but  the 
firm  is  getting  a  little  grass  seeded  here  and 
there,  has  set  out  Lombardy  poplars  and  Is 
laying  out  a  park  with  play  equipment. 

"We  went  to  a  little  more  upkeep  expense 
than  we  had  figured  on."  Mr.  Kenfleld  said. 
Vandalism,  however,  has  been  almost  non- 
existent and  there  hasn't  even  been  as  much 
glass  breakage  as  the  management  had  ex- 
pected. Rent  losses  from  "skip-outs"  have 
been  about  3  per  cent. 

The  state  runs  a  portable  farm  labor  em- 
ployment office  at  the  camp.  The  project  is 
a  recruiting  center  for  local  farmers  who 
need  a  crew  for  some  seasonal  Job  in  mint, 
potatoes,  beets,  carrots  or  any  of  the  other 
crops  raised  In  the  vicinity.  The  farmer- 
underwriters  and  the  community  seem 
pleased  with  the  way  the  project  has  worked. 

No  Evident  Texas  Trend  in  Housing 
Weslaco.  Tex. — There  has  been  little  evi- 
dence of  any  trend  or  Incentive  for  improved 
housing  for  farm  labor  in  Texas. 
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Holding  what  is  probably  the  largest  pool 
of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  vast 
area  of  south  Texas  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
Rio  Grande  river,  is  a  prime  source  of  agri- 
cultural workers,  not  only  for  Texas,  but  for 
California.  Arizona,  and  the  northern  crop- 
producing  states. 

During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months 
of  the  year  when  vegetables  and  citrus  are 
being  planted,  cultivated  and  harvested  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  labor,  supplemented 
by  a  few  "green  carders,"  is  actually  resident, 
so  with  very  few  exceptions,  housing  for  farm 
labor  has  been  practically  non-existent  in 
south  Texas  since  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program. 

•  •  •  «  • 

The  exodus  of  farm  workers  begins  in 
March,  mainly  to  west  Texas  and  the  Pan- 
handle as  the  planting  of  potatoes  and 
onions  begins,  and  where  housing,  of  neces- 
sity. Is  provided  for  Individuals  and  family 
groups. 

Accurate  figures  of  the  numbers  who  leave 
south  Texas  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  during 
1966  licensed  labor  recruiters  registered 
36.463  individuals,  including  families,  from 
this  section  to  various  areas.  Many  unli- 
censed recruiters  are  also  soliciting  workers 
throughout  the  entire  area,  so  an  educated 
guess  would  place  the  total  number  moving 
at  between  50.000  and  60.000  persons.  The 
vast  majority  of  these,  of  cotuse,  leave  the 
state,  most  returning  to  their  south  Texas 
homes  on  completion  of  harvest  seasons 
elsewhere. 

WEST  TEXAS   AREA 

An  estimated  5.000  find  employment  In 
west  Texas,  in  the  area  from  Lubbock  north- 
ward through  the  Panhandle.  During  the 
months  following  March,  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals in  these  producing  areas  increases 
gradually  until  late  June  when  harvests 
begin.  Then  the  number  remains  relatively 
stable  through  August  when  they  begin  to 
drift  toward  the  more  northerly  states  for 
the  harvest  of  various  crops.  A  good  number 
remains  In  west  Texas  through  September. 
October,  November  and  December,  attracted 
by  a  sufficient  iunount  of  work  In  the  harvest 
of  late  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  carrots  and 
lettuce. 

In  Texas  sections  where  housing  is  fur- 
nished by  the  grower-shipper,  as  one  observer 
points  out,  'They  are  :iot  exactly  Conrad 
Hilton  accommodations."  From  the  growers' 
viewpoint,  they  are  considered  "adequate," 
and  comparable  to  permanent  homes  of  the 
workers,  elsewhere  in  Texas.  It  Is  acknowl- 
edgei  that  some  improvements  would  be 
desirable,  especially  in  the  area  of  toilet 
facilities. 

The  Initial  cost  of  purchase  or  rental  of 
housing  by  the  grower-shipper  is,  according 
to  many,  only  the  first  part  of  the  cost  to  be 
considered. 

Among  the  migrants  there  Is  enough  of  an 
irresponsible  element  to  create  problems  for 
employers  furnishing  such  housing.  Many 
of  them  at  one  time  or  another  have  had  the 
experience  of  having  to  recondition  houses 
completely  after  workers  have  moved  on.  In 
some  cases  the  premises  have  been  looted, 
and  plumbing  fixtures  and  other  Installa- 
tions detached  and  carried  away. 

Though  still  large,  the  farm  pool  in 
south  Texas  is  diminishing  gradually.  Be- 
cause of  higher  wages,  and  more  particularly, 
more  liberal  unemployment  allotments, 
many  of  the  Mexican-Americans,  native  to 
tlie  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  and  elsewhere 
in  Texas,  choose  to  remain  In  the  state 
where  recruiters  have  transported  them.  At 
Hereford  and  several  other  west  Texas  points, 
the  local  labor  population  Is  now  holding 
constant  after  several  years  of  marked  In- 
crease. Federal  and  state  welfare  progranis 
have  made  It  difficult  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  to  ^ilre  farm  workers. 


Faced  with  the  problem  of  an  Increasing 
shortage  of  farm  labor,  most  growers  In  west 
Texas,  as  elsewhere  In  the  state,  are  turning 
to  labor-reducing  methods,  and  this  year 
several  of  the  largest  potato  growers  at 
Hereford  have  Installed  mechanical  seed 
cutters  along  with  the  mechanical  harvesting 
begun  several  years  ago. 

Echo  Valley  Motel  Attracts 
Farmworkers 
Carbondale,  III. — The  motel-type  struc- 
ture built  by  Grammer  Orchards  here  in 
1962  has  been  successful  in  attracting  work- 
ers and  providing  an  incentive  for  them  to 
return  in  succeeding  years.  Ray  Grammer. 
told  The  Packer  this  week. 

"With  the  labor  shortage,  we  find  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  operate  without  this 
motel,  as  we  have  450  acres  of  fruit  to  be 
harvested,"  Mr.  Grammer  said.  "We  have 
workers  that  come  back  each  harvest  and 
then  usually  go  to  Florida  for  the  winter  to 
work  there.  Each  season  we  have  a  new  em- 
ployee who  has  heard  about  our  modern 
facilities  by  a  previous  worker." 

Mr.  Grammer  described  the  housing  and 
its  operation  as  follows: 

"Our  motel  type  structure  is  named  Echo 
Valley  Motel,  Echo  Valley'  al.>:o  being  our 
bnind  name  for  our  fruit.  It  consists  of 
two  units,  t)oth  built  to  government  speci- 
fications. One  has  ten  units,  which  will 
accommodate  50  workers,  five  to  a  room. 
Their  size  are  12x18  feet,  with  seven  and 
one-iialf  feet  high  ceilings.  They  are  of  con- 
crete construction,  floors  are  concrete, 
enameled  grey,  and  walls  and  partitions  of 
eight-inch  concrete  blocks,  cheerfully 
enameled  in  a  cool  green,  with  matching 
colored  draperies  at  windows.  The  doors 
and  windows  are  of  aluminum.  Inside,  each 
is  equipped  with  a  refrigerator,  g:is  stove, 
table  and  chairs,  steel  cabinet  sinks  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  bunk  beds  and  dresser. 
Dishes  and  all  cooking  utensils  are  fur- 
nished as  well  as  clean  bedding  supplies. 
There  Is  no  charge  for  utilities.  Everything 
is  free,  leaving  them  with  only  their  grocer- 
ies to  buy. 

"The  second  unit  Is  where  the  central 
shower  and  bath  rooms  are  located,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  the  women.  Each 
is  equipped  to  accommodate  six  at  a  time. 
The  utility  room  and  two  double  rooms  are 
also  located  on  this  side.  The  large  rooms 
have  two  gas  stoves  and  a  lavatory  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  fixtures.  Large  families 
can  be  housed  here,  or  sometimes  a  crew 
prefers  to  bunk  together. 

"The  workers  are  checked  in  and  checked 
out.  by  a  card  on  file  for  their  rcKjm  number, 
listing  the  contents.  If  any  damages  or 
shortages  do  occur,  they  must  pay  for  it, 
being  deducted  from  their  pay. 

"A  list  of  rules.  In  view  In  each  room,  ex- 
plain to  them  what  is  expected  during  their 
stay.  We  have  a  caretaker  that  lives  in  one 
of  the  rooms  and  does  the  checking  in  and 
out.  as  well  as  report  any  undue  happenings. 
We  request  lights  Out  by  midnight  on  week 
nights,  to  respect  the  others'  sleep.  All  units 
must  be  cleaned  and  dishes  washed  before 
a  check-out.  No  women  visitors  are  allowed 
in  the  rooms.  We  discourage  liquor.  We 
reserve  and  have  posted  the  right  to  Inspect 
rooms  at  any  hour. 

"It  was  built  with  the  summer  harvest 
primarily  in  mind,  but  has  ended  up  for 
winter  workers  as  well,  who  stay  and  help 
with  the  pruning.  This  necessitated  in- 
stalling gas  heaters,  again  with  their  heat 
furnished  free  of  charge.  We  find  the  util- 
ities cost  us  approximately  $2,000  a  year.  I 
might  also  add  that  in  the  summer  months 
the  rooms  are  ventilated  by  large  exhaust 
fans  In  the  attic. 

"The  motel  Is  checked  annually  by  the 
Health  Department,  and  the  water  supply 
analyzed    for    purity.      And    then    finding 


everything  complying  with  requirements, 
you  are  Issued  a  state  license  to  operate. 
Tliere  Is  a  SIC  fee  charged. 

Seek  Additional  Housikg  for  Medford  Area 

Medford,  Oreg. — Here  In  southwestern  Ore- 
gon's Rogue  river  valley  where  the  principal 
crops  are  Bartlett  and  Winter  pears,  with  a 
harvesting  period  that  lasts  only  seven  to 
eight  weeks,  adequate  labor  supply  has  been 
a  problem  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  local  fruit  league  realized  that  the  de- 
mand for  transit  labor  would  not  subside 
after  World  War  II  and  took  measures  to  ac- 
quire an  abandoned  air  base's  housing  facili- 
ties. Additional  steel  buildings  were  added 
in  1956  and  have  proved  to  be  less  costly  in 
upkeep  than  the  conventional  wooden  build- 
ings on  the  camp.  Although  the  area  now 
has  housing  for  approximately  500  persons 
and  this  would  be  an  adequate  supply  of  la- 
bor, the  number  of  occupants  has  been  closer 
to  350  the  past  two  years.  The  fact  thai 
these  quarters  are  designed  and  occupied  by 
male  adults  does  rule  out  their  use  for  fami- 
lies. 

Last  year  local  pear  growers  were  fortu- 
nate in  recruiting  about  200  Mexican  na- 
tionals ("green-card"),  supplemented  by  113 
Japanese  4-H  trainees.  Most  of  the  "green- 
card  workers."  coming  up  from  California's 
peach  and  pear  harvest,  were  professionals 
and  capable  of  earning  $30  to  $40  per  day 
Orchardlsts  were  also  blessed  with  an  early 
maturity,  and  harvesting  went  over  without 
a  hitch. 

However,  because  of  their  short  harvesting 
period,  local  orchardlsts  are  aware  that  tran- 
sit labor  will  migrate  to  areas  of  longer  sea- 
sons. Unless  they  can  attract  them  with 
better  housing,  they  stand  to  have  a  shortage 
of  labor  every  year  during  the  harvesting 
season. 

Applications  were  made  with  the  O.EO. 
last  year  for  funds  to  construct  additional 
housing,  20  acres  of  land  were  purchased, 
with  options  on  adjoining  land.  After  four 
to  five  months  of  working  with  the  O.EO.. 
the  local  fruit  league  was  informed  that  no 
funds  were  available. 

Although  the  effort  to  construct  additional 
housing  Is  expected  to  be  continued  this  year. 
plans  to  recruit  professional  pickers  coming 
up  from  California  area  also  are  expected  to 
bo  continued. 

Picking  pears,  with  the  necessity  of  pick- 
ing them  in  a  short  period  of  time  before 
they  pass  maturity,  actually  Is  not  a  family- 
type  Job.  The  14-foot  ladders  and  the  40 
pound  picking  bag  do  not  exactly  offer  an 
eight-hour  Job   for  women  and  children. 

Much  of  the  same  labor  used  in  Medford 
was  also  used  in  the  Hood  River  district  last 
year.  However,  the  Hood  River  district  has 
the  advantage  of  a  longer  harvesting  season, 
starting  with  cherries  in  July  and  followed 
by  pears  and  apples  In  the  late  fall. 


"TOUGH  LIFE  FOR  GATORS" 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President. 
Jeanne  Bellamy,  who  is  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Miami  Herald,  has  given 
some  thoughtful  attention  to  a  serious 
conservation  problem  in  my  home  State 
of  Florida.  The  problem  is  of  concern 
to  other  Southern  coastal  States  and  to 
the  Nation  itself,  for  it  concerns  the  sur- 
vival of  the  American  alligator. 

Although  the  alligator  may  win  no 
prizes  for  beauty,  the  amazing  Saurian 
is  of  interest  to  scientist  and  layman 
alike,  for  it  is  a  "living  fossil,"  a  breath- 
ing link  with  the  age  of  reptiles.  Fur- 
thermore, the  alligator  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  balance  of  nature  in  his  na- 
tive habitat. 


All  of  the  positive  values  of  the  gator, 
however,  are  being  threatened  by  poach- 
ers who  are  decimating  the  alligator 
population  In  order  to  get  a  big  buck 
from  leathercrafters.  who  will  pay  as 
much  as  $6  a  linear  foot  for  hides — hides 
which  end  up  as  a  pair  of  $75  shoes  or 
a  $100  purse. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  March 
18  edition  of  the  Miami,  Fla.,  Herald. 
Jeanne  Bellamy  has  given  the  plight  of 
the  alligator  careful  attention.  I  com- 
mend her  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Despite    Protection — Tough    Life    for 
'Gators 
(By  Jeanne  Bellamy) 
Alligators  have  to  be  tough.     Otherwise, 
they  wouldn't  have  survived  some  200  mil- 
lion years  as  "living  fossils"  from  the  Age  of 
EeptUes. 

Their  natural  enemies  are  plentiful.  In- 
cluding their  own  fathers. 

The  perils  of  'gator  life  begin  before  birth. 
A  mother  alligator  builds  a  nest  two  or  three 
feet  high  of  rotting  vegetation.  There.  In 
late  spring,  she  deposits  30  to  50  eggs. 
Warmth  from  the  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter incubates  the  eggs  for  several  months. 

Vigilance  by  the  mother  Is  required 
throughout  the  Incubation  time.  She  guards 
the  nest  from  raccoons  and  other  egg-fancy- 
ing animals. 

When  the  eggs  start  to  hatch,  the  baby 
'gators  make  strange  grunting  noises.  Their 
mother  responds  by  tearing  off  the  top  of  the 
nest  so  her  offspring  can  escape  easily. 

Then  the  young  alligators  are  "on  the  lam" 
for  a  year.  They  must  dodge  and  hide. 
They  rate  as  tasty  snacks  to  herons,  otters, 
snakes,  raccoons  and  other  predators.  Larger 
alligators  swallow  them,  too.  Their  father 
has  no  Interest  In  his  children  except  as 
food. 

By  the  end  of  their  first  year,  very  few  of 
the  original  brood  survive.  Those  who  make 
It  may  have  gained  from  12  to  18  Inches  In 
length,  with  proportionate  girth. 

A  year-old  alligator  therefore  has  few 
enemies  except  larger  'gators  and  people. 
Females  may  reach  a  length  of  nine  feet. 
Males  may  grow  as  long  as  16  feet.  Such 
giant  reptiles  rule  the  roost  of  their  animal 
kingdom. 

From  North  Carolina  to  the  Rio  Grande 
from  Arkansas  to  the  Everglades,  alligators 
abounded  before  the  arrival  of  humans  from 
Europe.  Spreading  civilization,  drainage  and 
development  shrank  the  swampland  home  of 
gators. 

They  are  protected  statewide  by  law  in 
Florida  now.  From  their  lowest  point  in  1930 
Florida  alligators  have  Increased  somewhat' 
according  to  O.  Earle  Frye  Jr.'s  report  in  the 
Florida  Handbook.  But  laws  and  game  war- 
dens mean  little  to  poachers  who  track  their 
prey  into  the  few  remaining  refuges. 

"The  vogue  for  products  made  from  alli- 
gator hide  has  made  the  slaughter  of  these 
reptiles  a  lucrative  business."  Sen.  George 
Smathers  (D.,  Fla.)  told  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Trade  in  illegal  skins  Is  estimated  at  $1 
million  a  year  In  the  Miami  markets  alone, 
ana  prime  alligator  hides  bring  up  to  »6  a 
linear  foot  from  dealers  who  do  not  question 
tnelr  origin." 

A  reward  of  $5,000  failed  to  bring  in  the 
murderer  of  old  Joe.  the  11 -foot-long  800- 
Pound  "king"  Of  Wakulla  Springs,  an  Audu- 
oon  sanctuary  near  Tallahassee.  Old  Joe 
wnose  age  was  estimated  at  200  years,  was 
Shot  last  summer,  but  foiled  his  killers  by 
cropping  to  the  deep  bottom  of  the  springs 


"Poachers  using  the  most  modern  mechan- 
ized equipment,"  according  to  Sen.  Smathers, 
•last  year  managed  to  kill  over  1,000  "gators 
m  the  Everglades  National  Park  alone.  Not 
even  the  sanctuary  of  a  national  park  Is  able 
to  stop  the  ever-dollar-hungry  poacher." 

So  Smathers  Is  readying  federal  handcuffs 
for  alligator  poachers.  His  bill  (S.  785)  would 
outlaw  the  transportation  and  shipment 
across  state  lines  or  In  foreign  commerce  of 
alligators  and  alligator  hides  taken  in  viola- 
tion of  federal  and  state  laws. 

Laws,  either  state  or  federal,  shouldn't  be 
needed  to  save  Florida's  alligators  from  ex- 
tinction.   Their  worth  Is  inestimable. 

Every  visitor  to  Florida  wants  to  see  an 
alligator. 

The  reptile  helps  protect  people  from  mos- 
quitoes, and  adds  to  the  supply  of  game-fish, 
deer  and  rabbits  for  sportsmen. 

This  Is  because  "gators  dig  holes  down  to 
the  water  level  during  our  long  springtime 
droughts. 

Gator  pools  harbor  small  fishes  and  gam- 
busla,  which  swim  out  when  summer  rains 
flood  the  'Glades  to  eat  mosquito  larvae. 

The  pools  also  yield  drinking  water  for 
deer,  rabbits,  turtles  and  other  creatures  In 
dry  periods. 

Alligators  eat  insects,  rattlesnakes,  garfish 
and  other  foes  of  humans,  bass  and  bream. 


FOV^^LER  WARNS  THAT  UNITED 
STATES  WILL  DO  WHAT  IS  NEC- 
ESSARY TO  PROTECT  SELF  ON 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  the  annual  mone- 
tary conference  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y  Fowler  warned,  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  that  luiless  foreign  nations 
pursue  economic  policies  that  have  a 
constructive  efifect  on  the  international 
community,  they  will  drive  the  United 
States  to  policies  that  could  seriously 
damage  those  nations  in  order  to  protect 
the  national  interests  of  this  country. 

This  was  a  speech  that  had  to  be  made. 
The  administration  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  forceful,  but  constructive,  nature 
of  the  Secretary's  remarks. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary : 

The  way  in  which  this  Nation  handles  its 
balance-of-payments  problem  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  cooperation  It  receives 
from  other  countries  .  .  .  the  cooperation  is 
not  a  matter  of  helping  the  U.S.  deal  with  its 
problems,  but  enabling  the  U.S.  to  deal  with 
its  problems  without  undermining  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  subjecting  that 
system  by  unilateral  action  or  radical  and 
undesirable  change  withdrawing  from  com- 
mitments Involving  the  security  and  devel- 
opment of  others. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  just  as 
long  as  possible  to  deal  with  other  coun- 
tries as  a  good  and  helpful  neighbor,  and 
to  build  a  sounder  financial  basis  for 
world  trade  in  every  way  we  can.  But 
our  capacity  for  this  kind  of  constructive 
action  does  depend  on  similar  policies  by 
other  nations. 

This  country  can  and  will  protect  it- 
self by  taking  action  that  may  not  be 
helpful  to  other  nations — if  we  have  to 
do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  this  most  significant 
international  monetary  speech  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

A  World  Monetary  System  for  a  Greater 
Society  of  Nations 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  14th 
animal  monetary  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  at  the  Delmonte 
Lodge,  Pebble  Beach,  Calif.,  March  17 
1967) 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing for  the  second  time  this  dlstlngmshed 
Monetary  Conference,  representative  of  so 
many  important  nations.  Last  year  at  Gra- 
nada. Spain,  my  emphasis  was  on  the  emer- 
gence of  new  opportunities  to  foster  inter- 
national economic  cooperation. 

My  message  here  today  is  that  new  na- 
tional political  decisions  to  realize  these  op- 
portunities must  be  taken  promptly  and  de- 
cisively in  our  community  of  nations  to 
assure  continued  progress,  security  and 
growth.  The  changed  circumsunces  in  which 
many,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  released  from 
those  wants  and  fears  that  once  bound  them 
solidly  together  are  all  the  more  reason  for 
zealously  sharing  in  the  common  responsibil- 
ity for  an  effective  world  monetary  system 
This  Is  not  only  my  personal  view — should 
we  fail  to  act,  and  act  soon,  to  renew  and 
strengthen  international  economic  coopera- 
tion. My  hopes — and  fears — are  widely 
shared  In  this  country.  As  evidence,  permit 
me  to  cite  the  following  words  from  a  Re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Exchange  and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Issued 
last  Fall  and  significantly  entitled:  '"Twen- 
ty Years  After:  An  Appeal  for  the  Renewal 
of  International  Economic  Cooperation  on  a 
Grand  Scale."    It  said: 

"The  world  is  in  trouble — deep  trouble — in 
at  least  five  different  areas  of  economic  nego- 
tiation and  policy:  trade:  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped countries;  maintaining  a  balance  in 
International  payments;  International  mone- 
tary reform,  and  maintenance  of  stable  price 
levels  In  economies  marked  by  full  employ- 
ment and  rapid  economic  growth." 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  misgivings  ex- 
pressed In  those  words  are  shared  by  many 
m  the  Congress — and  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States— beyond  the  circle  of  highly  Important 
legislators  who  wrote  that  Report.  And  I 
am  sure  that  In  many  other  countries  also 
there  is  an  upwelllng  of  this  same  feeling 
that  unless  we  act  soon  and  affirmatively,  we 
may  find  in  a  very  short  time  that  we  have 
let  pass  away  from  us  one  of  those  tides 

".  .  .  .  In  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  .  .  ." 

All  eyes  focus  this  month  and  next  on  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations.  An 
early  and  successful  outcome  is  vital  If  the 
nations  involved  are  to  avoid  a  grave  risk  of 
binding  the  world  into  sterile  knots  of  timid, 
self-limiting  national  or  regional  restric- 
tlonlsm. 

Equally  decisive  moments  are  ahead  for 
efforts  to  build  a  more  effective  world  mone- 
tary system. 

Despite  some  shortcomings,  a  network  of 
national  and  International  arrangements  has 
financed  successfully  in  the  last  twenty  years 
a  collective  economic  growth  and  expansion 
In  trade  and  development  that  is  a  landmark 
in  history. 

Indeed,  while  there  is  much  evidence  of  a 
pulling  apart  or  a  halt  in  other  areas  of 
established  international  collaboration,  the 
field  of  international  monetary  and  financial 
cooperation  is  flourishing  at  a  flood  tide  of 
activity. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
knowledgeable  men — public  and  private — 
that,  despite  .  11  this  activity,  some  significant 
and  decisive  Improvements  are  necessary,  if 
retrogression  is  to  be  avoided  and  continu- 
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Ing  progress  assured  toward  a  world  mone- 
tary system  for  a  g^reater  society  of  nations. 
I  shall  discuss  three  areas  where  Improved 
arrangements  are  vital,  timely  and  attain- 
able: 

1.  National  economic  and  financial  policies 
designed  for  growth  with  stability,  Improved 
capital  markets,  and  a  balance  of  payments 
adjustment  process  that  supports,  rather 
than  strains,  the  international  monetary 
system, 

2.  A  US.  balance  of  payments  program  de- 
signed to  achieve  long  term  equilibrium  in 
a  manner  that  adds  to  rather  than  takes 
from  free  world  security,  trade,  exchange 
and  development. 

3.  A  satisfactory  means  of  deliberate  and 
adequate  creation  of  international  reserves. 

I.  National  economic  and  financial  policies 
designed  for  growth  with  stability,  im- 
proved capital  markets,  and  a  balance  of 
payments  adjustment  process  that  sup- 
ports rather  than  strains  the  International 
monetary  system 

It  has  become  clear  that,  In  important 
parta  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  there  is 
now  a  problem  of  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment and  vigorous  economic  growth,  and  not 
only  a  problem  of  maintaining  stable  prices 
In  the  presence  of  full  employment  and  rapid 
growtb. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  re- 
strictive but  necessary  measures  have  been 
taken  to  promote  the  objectives  of  sterling 
stability  and  the  restoration  of  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium. 

The  prospects  for  economic  growth  In  Con- 
tinental Europe  this  year  f.Ul  short  of  the  4.1 
percent  annual  rate  consonant  with  the 
target  established  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  for 
50  percent  growth  In  national  product  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

Only  last  Novemt>er.  in  its  publication, 
The  Observer.  U\e  OECD  projected  that  the 
real  growth  of  domestic  product  in  OECD 
Europe  would  fall  to  34  percent  this  year, 
as  compared  with  4  percent  in  1965  and  an 
estimated  4  percent  again  last  year.  Now, 
deterioration  in  the  economic  outlook  In 
some  countries  suggests  that  the  estimate 
for  1967  should  be  scaled  down  from  that 
figure. 

This  threat  of  a  slowdown  In  Europe's 
growth  reflects  many  factors.  Among  the 
underlying  causes  are: 

First,  as  the  industrial  economies  moved 
through  the  rapid  growth  payoffs  of  the 
modernization  of  their  productive  system, 
resulting  In  large  part  from  war  reconstruc- 
tion and  access  to  larger  market  areas,  they 
found  in  moving  up  to  full  utilization  of 
their  manpower  and  equipment  that  they 
were  confronted  by  a  serious  problem.  This 
problemi  was:  how  to  keep  their  growth  ad- 
vancing satisfactorily  without  fast  rising 
prices  and  without  unsettling  their  balance 
of  payments  current  accounts. 

Second,  there  was  a  political  disinclina- 
tion to  employ  fiscal  policy,  actively  and 
flexibly,  as  a  countercyclical  weapon,  or  to 
forge  an  effective  incomes  policy. 

Third,  caught  between  fear  of  Inflation 
and  a  feeling  that  other  policy  courses  were 
too  dlEQcult.  public  authorities  In  many  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  largely  concentrated 
on  general  monetary  restraint,  reflected  un- 
til very  recently  in  ever  higher  interest  rates 
and  tightness  of  credit. 

We  need  now  to  renew  the  determination 
we  expressed  in  the  OECD  in  1961  to  aim — 
by  our  Individual  and  our  collective  efforts — 
at  not  less  than  a  4-percent  rate  of  economic 
growth  In  our  community  of  nations. 

Despite  the  doubts  of  the  timid  that  we 
could,  or  should,  aim  so  high,  the  OECD 
countries  as  a  whole  achieved  a  growth  rate 
In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  of  4.9  percent 
in  real  terms. 

Consequently  It  Is  time  to  re-emphaalze 
that  many  of  our  hopes  rest  upon  a  vigor- 


ously rising  growth  curve.  It  should  be  un- 
derscored that  a  valuable  weapon  against 
Inflation  Is  rising  production  at  stable  or 
lower  unit  costs,  made  possible  by  new  In- 
vestment and  continuous  and  generous  out- 
lays for  education  and  training  of  the  work- 
force. 

This  Is  not  to  discount  the  active  control 
of  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  as  a  key 
element  in  any  program  to  achieve  sustained 
and  adequate  growth  with  reasonable  price 
stability. 

Bui,  it  Is  designed  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  other  related  policies: 

— Policies  that  promote  rapidly  Increasing 
efficiency; 

—  Policies  that  appropriately  relate  govern- 
ment spending  and  the   level  of  taxes: 

—  Policies  that  appropriately  relate  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  government  spending  and  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

Countries  that  shield  themselves  from  in- 
flation behind  a  long  maintained  wall  of  in- 
terest rates  so  high,  or  a  shortage  of  credit 
so  great,  as  to  unduly  and  persistently  dis- 
courage borrowing  and  Investment  risk  the 
danger  of  economic  stagnation. 

The  trouble  with  the  stagnation  cure  is 
that,  by  discouraging  investment  and  public 
outlays  that  tend  to  lift  the  productive  skills 
of  the  workforce,  productivity  also  stagnates 
and  unit  costs  go  up. 

Consequently,  first  among  the  resolves  of 
our  community  of  nations  in  1967 — and  for 
the  years  ahead — must  be  a  firm  Intent  to 
engage  In  those  public  policies,  and  encour- 
age those  private  policies,  that  promote  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth  by  keeping  demand 
in  balance  with  capacity,  and  raising  pro- 
ductivity so  as  to  permit  both  profits  and 
wages  to  Increase  in  a  sustainable  relation- 
ship to  productivity.  On  such  a  tide,  we 
can   embark   to  greater  things. 

Among  policies  that  can  contribute  to 
healthy  economic  growth  are  policies — public 
and  private — tending  to  keep  the  cost  of 
money  within  reason  and  keep  credit  avail- 
able. It  was  to  this  end  that  I  met  In  Jan- 
uary with  several  other  finance  ministers  at 
the  country  home  of  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister. We  resolved  there  that  we  would,  each 
according  to  conditions  in  his  own  country, 
aim  consciously  at  a  mix  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  designed  to  deal  with  inflation 
and  the  balance  of  payments  adjustment 
process  that  would  tend  to  keep  Interest  rates 
from  rising  to  the  point  where  Investment — 
the  goose  from  which  all  golden  eggs  must 
come — is  arrested. 

Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  economic 
policy  choices  in  a  given  country  should  have 
regard  to  their  effect  In  other  countries. 
The  prime  example  of  what  we  were  con- 
cerned about  is,  of  course,  a  country  with 
a  balance  of  payments  equilibrium  or  sur- 
plus which  concentrates  on  high  Interest 
rates  to  restrain  domestic  Inflation,  thereby 
pulling  in  funds  from  the  outside  to  add  to 
surpluses  with  potentially  unbalancing  ef- 
fects in  other  countries.  Given  this  situ- 
ation, the  other  countries  affected  will 
escalate  their  own  interest  rates  as  a  holding 
operation,  impose  other  restraints  on  the 
flow  of  capital,  or  go  into  a  deficit. 

The  Chequers  meeting  was  an  attempt  to 
give  effect,  upon  a  multi-national  scale,  to 
the  use  of  national  economic  policy  to  smooth 
and  ease  the  processes  of  adjustment  of  in- 
ternational paynients  balances  along  the 
lines  suggested  last  August  by  the  Economic 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  In 
the  very  excellent  Working  Party  Three  Re- 
port on  the  Balance  of  Payments  Adjustment 
Proce.<s. 

Only  a  little  reflection  is  needed  to  see 
that  If  the  Joint  and  separate  efforts  en- 
visaged at  Chequers  are  successful  In  keeping 
money  rates  within  reason  generally,  we  will 
have  struck  a  blow  effective  in  all  the  direc- 
tions the  OECD  Report  suggested — toward 
more  efficient  economlcr,  toward  better  bal- 


ance and  more  flexible  and  selective  vubb  of 
both  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  and  very 
specifically  toward  capital  markets  much 
bietter  able  everywhere  to  amass  savings  and 
channel  funds  to  the  points  of  Investment 
needs. 

On  the  same  weekend  of  the  meeting  of  Pi- 
nance  Ministers  at  Chequers  there  was  an 
equally  significant  conference  of  60  private 
bankers  and  Industrialists  from  Europe, 
North  America  and  Japan  at  Cannes,  France, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Atlantic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Business  and  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  OECD.  This  conference 
focused  on  these  main  points: 

1.  The  Improvement  of  national  capital 
markets; 

2.  Means  of  improving  international  link- 
ages and  capital  flows; 

3.  The  Impact  of  government  policies  on 
capital  markets. 

Both  the  Background  Papers  and  the  Rec- 
ommendations adopted  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Conference  are  required  reading  for  all 
public  officials  and  private  persons  who  share 
the  convictions  stated  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  Recommendations: 

Increased  Investment  is  required  to  assure 
a  rapid  Increase  of  production  and  pro- 
ductivity. With  monetary  stability  and  a 
high  level  of  employment,  this  brings  higher 
real  wages  and  incomes  for  all.  This  se- 
quence Is  the  essence  of  sound  economic 
growth.  Both  governments  and  private  en- 
terprise require  ever  greater  quantities  of 
Investment  capital  as  a  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  pKjpuIatlon  and  the  quickening 
pace  of  technical  progress.  At  the  same  time 
OECD  member  countries  ought  to  increase 
their  flow  of  capital  to  developing  countries. 

This  growing  demand  for  capital  Is  not 
being  met  by  comparable  increases  in  supply. 
To  meet  the  additional  needs,  measures  must 
be  taken  to  Improve  capital  markets.  More- 
over, recourse  must  be  had  to  more  effective 
use  of  budgetary  policy  and  adequate  self- 
financing  for  public  and  private  enterprise. 

The  January  meetings  at  Chequers  and 
Cannes,  as  well  as  this  meeting  here,  are 
encouraging  Illustrations  of  continued  ef- 
fort to  bring  coordinated  national  economic 
and  financial  policies  to  bear  effectively  so  as 
to  promote  healthy  economic  growth.  Im- 
proved capital  markets  and  a  payments  ad- 
justment process  that  supports  rather  than 
strains  our  International  monetary  system. 

II.  A  U.S.  balance  of  payments  program  de- 
signed to  achieve  long  term  equilibrium 
in  a  manner  that  adds  to  rather  than  takes 
from  free  world  security,  trade,  exchange 
and  development 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  affect  it,  must  be  viewed 
in  several  perspectives. 

Whether  enjoying  surpluses  or  coping 
with  deficits,  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
adjustment  process  has  become  a  key  element 
in  the  political,  military,  diplomatic  and 
International  economic  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  major  concern  to  the  world 
at  large.    This  Is  true  for  several  reasons; 

First,  the  key  role  of  the  United  States  In 
free  world  security,  trade,  exchange  and  eco- 
nomic development; 

Second,  the  Important  role  of  United 
States  generated  capital,  public  and  private, 
and  the  business  activity  that  flows  from  it, 
in  many  countries  outside  the  United  States; 
Third,  the  special  position  of  the  dollar  m 
a  reserve  and  transaction  currency  on  a 
world  wide  scale,  making  It  the  keystone  of 
the  international  monetary  system  on  which 
free  world  trade  and  development  depend. 
Another  perspective  Is  the  long  series  of 
deficits  in  U.S.  payments.  Beginning  in  1958. 
rising  claims  upon  our  gold  stock  signalled 
the  end  of  the  world's  almost  total  postwar 
dependence  upon  the  dollar,  the  Increasing 
strength,  desirability  and  convertibility  of 
other  currencies,  and  the  availability  of 
sufficient  dollars  in  foreign  official  holdings 


to  permit  a  shift  In  the  mix  of  monetary  re- 
serves In  favor  of  gold. 

The  series  of  heavy  deficits  In  the  three 
years  1958-60,  averaging  $3.7  billion  per  year, 
on  the  "liquidity"  basis,  and  accompanied  by 
gold  outflows  averaging  nearly  $1.7  billion 
per  year,  signalled  the  need  for  a  program 
10  bring  U.S.  payments  into  substantial 
equilibrium. 

Beginning  In  1961  the  U.S.  government 
initiated  a  series  of  measures  to  reduce  the 
deficit  without  disrupting  trade  and  travel, 
and  without  abandoning  Its  key  role  In  free 
world  security  and  development. 

This  effort  was  thrown  off  target  by  at 
least  four  developments,  each  transitory  and 
somewhat  unpredictable : 

1.  The  Berlin  crises  with  the  necessary  force 
build-up  In  1961-2; 

2.  A  sharp  upswing  in  the  levels  of  pri- 
vate  foreign    borrowing   in    1962   and    1963; 

3.  A  sharp  Increase  In  private  capital  out- 
flows between  1962  and  1964; 

4.  The  rapid  Increase  in  military  foreign 
exchange  costs  in  late  1965  and  in  1966  re- 
sulting from  stepped-up  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  these  adverse  developments  the 
deficit,  measured  on  a  liquidity  basis,  fell 
from  the  average  of  $3.7  billion  in  the  years 
1958-60  to  an  average  of  $2.5  billion  In  the 
years  1961  through  1964.  In  1965  and  1966 
It  was  further  reduced  to  $1.3  billion  and 
$1.4  billion  respectively.  This  occurred  de- 
spite an  increase  during  that  time  in  net 
military  expenditures  outside  the  United 
States  because  of  Vietnam  costs  exceeding 
$950  mllUon  and  a  decrease  In  our  trade  sur- 
plus from  the  peak  level  of  1964  by  $1.9  bil- 
lion  In   1965   and   by  $3   billion   in   1966. 

On  the  official  settlements  basis,  there 
was  an  average  deficit  of  $0.5  billion  In  1965- 
66,  compared  to  $2.2  billion  in  the  preceding 
five  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  today  on  the 
short  term  or  temporary  measures  being 
used  to  restrain  or  moderate  private  capital 
flows.  We  are  relying  on  them  to  keep  our 
deficit  under  control  during  the  period  of 
our  special  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  period  required  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
our  long-range  program. 

There  Is  already  too  much  emphasis  In 
public  discussion  on  this  holding  operation, 
tending  to  obscure  both  the  existence  and 
strategy  of  the  long  range  program  we  are 
employing  In  the  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment process. 

That  program — for  coming  into,  and  main- 
taining, a  sustainable  equilibrium— Is  es- 
sentially a  long  term  one,  aimed  at  solving 
the  problem, 

—not  by  a  resort  to  restrictions  or  with- 
drawals that  are  damaging  to  free  world 
security,  trade,  exchange  and  development, 
—but  by  making  use  of  this  nation's  un- 
exampled economic  strength  in  the  context 
from  which  that  strength  has  been  derived- 
competitive  free  enterprise. 

The  success  of  this  strategy  and  program 
It  should  be  understood  by  all  concerned 
here  and  in  other  countries,  depends  Im- 
portantly on  (1)  an  open,  competitive  and 
cooperative  International  economic  order  and 
(^  substantially  strengthened  multilateral 
arrangements  to  Insure  the  financial  vla- 
aM  Z^  programs  for  free  world  security  and 
aid  to  developing  nations. 

V3nw°"'^"^  *°  ^^^  '*  necessary  and  rele- 
ntho         emphasize   to  my  colleagues   from 

aaUon'°h?^H,''  *^^*  ^^^  ^^y  '"  ^hich  this 
nation    handles    its    balance     of    payments 

cooD/r?t,'''P.!°'*'   '"^  '^^S«   '"^^^"'•^  °n    thi 
cooperation  it  receives  from  other  countries 

°ne  w  ?^^  /k"."*  fl^a^clal  nations  act  in  deal- 
UonaT  m.l  !"■   °^''   domestic   and   Interna- 

S  ,  L  ..^"P^''^'^^  ^^«*  t^'s  cooperation 
Us  nrohi   ^*^K  °^  ^'^'P^'^K  the  U.S.  deal  with 

Unlfed  st^;  TJ"  ""^"^  °'  ^"^'^'I'^S  the 
united  States  to  deal  with  its  problem  with- 


out: undermining  the  International  mone- 
tary stream,  subjecting  that  system,  by  uni- 
lateral action  to  radical  and  undesirable 
change,  or  withdrawing  from  commitments 
involving  the  security  and  development  of 
others. 

The  United  States  long  term  balance  of 
payments  objective — stated  most  simply — Is 
to  reach  and  sustain  the  degree  of  equilib- 
rium necessary  to  preserve  confidence  In  the 
stability  of  the  dollar,  both  as  a  transaction 
and  as  a  reserve  currency. 

Our  long  term  measures  for  achieving  sus- 
tainable payments  equilibrium  are  not  mat- 
ters for  the  future.  They  are  In  being  as  a 
program  of  action  that  Is  already  showing 
effects. 

The  success  of  this  program  requires,  at 
home,  general  recognition,  and  acceptance 
in  action,  of  the  proposition  that  this  Is  a 
problem  requiring  the  attention  and  energy 
not  Just  of  the  government  but  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  throughout  the 
nation.  Abroad,  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
realization  to  grow  that  if  the  United  States 
Is  to  carry  on  its  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment process  In  a  constructive  rather 
than  a  damaging  manner,  it  will  require  not 
only  our  own  action  but  the  cooperative  re- 
sponse of  others  as  well. 

Our  long  range  approach  to  our  payments 
problem  reste  upon  the  following  proposi- 
tions; 

1.  7"/!e  United  States  must  continue  to  ex- 
port Government  capital  for  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  for  contributions  to 
multilateral  development  assistance  institu- 
tions. 

2.  The  United  States  must  continue  de- 
fense expenditures  abroad  for  mutual  secu- 
rity in  the  Free  World. 

3.  The  United  States  must  continue  over 
time,  to  export  private  capital.  This  Is  prac- 
tical; It  is  sensible;  It  Is  necessary.  Moreover 
the  dividend  and  royalty  receipts  for  past 
Investments  must  continue  to  be  brought 
home — and  in  Increasing  amounts— to  reward 
the  stockholder  and  benefit  the  balance  of 
our  payments. 

4.  The  United  States  must  continue  to  dis- 
charge Its  worldwide  responsibilities  to  the 
international  monetary  system  through  its 
reserve  currency  and  transactions  currency 
roles.  ' 

In  order  to  support  continued,  even  though 
fluctuating,  governmental  and  private  out- 
flows, the  United  States  will  have  to  earn  a 
large  current  account  surplus  to  accom- 
modate those  outflows— certainly  larger  than 
It  earned  In  1966  or  In  1965. 

Industrial  nations,  particularly  those  In 
surplus,  must  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  adjustment  as  well  as  of  economic 
assistance. 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  outline  of  what 
our  long  range  program  includes,  looking 
first  at  what  Is  being  done  to  Increase  receints 
from  abroad. 

EXPORTS 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  maintain 
levels  of  costs  and  prices  necessary  for  a 
strong  competitive  position  In  world  markets 

In  the  export  promotion  field  the  Commerce 
Department  is  now  engaged  In  a  host  of  Im- 
portant and  productive  works  which  have  a 
direct  beneficial  Impact  on  exports  today  and 
provide  even  greater  promise  for  tomorrow. 

Commencing  several  years  ago  the  Com- 
merce Department  expanded  Its  Trade  Mis- 
sion and  Commercial  Pairs  Program.  The 
figures  of  attendance  and  sales  concluded 
demonstrate  that  these  slow  germinating  ef- 
forts are  now  bearing  excellent  fruit.  In- 
formation available  to  the  business  commu- 
nity at  the  Commerce  Department  provides  a 
valuable  index  and  guide  to  export-minded 
firms.  Further,  through  the  National  Export 
Expansion  Council  more  companies  are  being 
made  aware  of  the  opportunities  available  In 
selling  abroad. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  a  new  redis- 


count facility,  and  It  is  steadily  streamlin- 
ing Its  lending  and   guarantee  programs. 

More  needs  to  be  done  In  the  export  field. 
To  this  end.  a  number  of  questions  are  being 
raised:  Has  the  Government  simplified  its 
regulations — tax  and  otherwise — and  its 
financial  facilities  enough?  Is  American 
business  throughout  the  world  as  Imagina- 
tive and  aggressive  as  it  might  be?  Must 
more  be  done — perhaps  directly — to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  our  commercial  enter- 
prises to  sell  abroad?  Have  we  done  enough 
to  compete  at  home,  on  a  fair  and  nonre- 
strictlve  basis,  with  goods  now  imported'' 
We  must  constantly  ask  ourselves  such 
questions   and   re-evaluate   the   answers. 

TRAVEL 

The  President  has  announced  that  he  will 
shortly  appoint  a  Special  Travel  Task  Force 
to  recommend  means  by  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, working  In  cooperation  vrtth  the 
private  sector,  can  accelerate  foreign  travel 
here.  Although  the  travel  gap  has  been 
widening  ($1.8  billion  In  1966  compared  to 
$1.3  billion  In  1960),  receipts  from  overseas 
visitors  have  doubled  since  1960.  A  well- 
flnanced.  Joint  Goverment-prlvate  sector 
effort  can  surely   bring  results. 

FOREIGN   PORTFOLIO  RECEIPTS 

By  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act.  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  help  make 
the  tax  treatment  of  Investors  In  this  coun- 
try more  equitable.  The  Treasury  is  now 
working  with  members  of  the  financial  com- 
munity to  spread  the  realization  that  U.S. 
corporate  securities  are  one  of  our  most 
promising  export  products. 

In  the  financial  field,  several  countries 
have  Invested  a  portion  of  their  reserves  in 
longer  term  United  States  Investments.  The 
yields  earned  by  these  investments  In  long 
term  Instruments — purchased   with  varying 

maturities  to  provide  for  liquidity  needs 

make  them  a  productive  manner  In  which  to 
carry  official  reserves. 

INVESTMENT   INCOME 

We  come  now  to  a  point  at  which  our 
basically  long  range  view  of  our  pavments 
problem,  and  what  we  can  and  should  do 
about  It,  shows  through  in  our  short  term 
program.  It  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  long  term 
payments  outlook  that  otir  Income  from  in- 
vestments abroad  should  steadily  Increase 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  long 
range  U.S.  balance  of  payments  strength. 
Now,  let  me  make  two  points: 
First,  our  voluntary  program  does  not  seek 
to  cut  off  the  flow  of  United  States  private 
investment  overseas.  -What  we  do  seek  Is 
to  moderate  those  outflows  by  means  that 
mitigate  their  Impact  upon  our  International 
payments  accounts. 

Second:  From  1960  through  1965  American 
investment  In  Europe  in  manufacturing  pe- 
troleum, mining  and  smelting  enterprises  has 
averaged  $2.7  billion  annually.  Bv  and  large 
fixed  Investment  expenditures  were  more 
than  covered  by  direct  outflows  of  funds  from 
the  United  States,  retained  earnings  and  de- 
preciation allowances.  Financing  from  for- 
eign sources  has  covered  only  working  capital 
requirements. 

U.S.  contributions  to  Eirropean  prosperity 
In  the  form  of  new  plant  have  come  basically 
from  the  US.  On  an  overall  basis,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  local  funds  should  not  finance 
part  of  the  fixed  Investment  as  well  as  local 
working  capital   needs. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  overseas  came  to  $6.2  bil- 
lion in  1964,  and  39  percent  of  it  was  financed 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Retained  earnings 
and  depreciation  allowances  approximately 
financed  the  remainder.  The  gross  figure 
for  1967  may  come  to  $10  billion,  with  the 
amount  directly  financed  from  the  United 
States  less  than  30  percent,  so  that  the  net 
direct  Investment  outfiow  figure  should  be 
no  higher  than  it  was  in   1964. 
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nrPiioviKc  roREiCN  capitm,  markets 
Increased  efficiency  of  foreign  capital  mar- 
kets Is  a  vital  Ingredient  In  the  successful 
working  of  the  International  adjustment 
process — which  Is  In  essence  what  I  have 
been  discussing. 

The  need  for  this  development  Is  dra- 
matically lllxistrated  by  several  facts.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1965  the  United  States  was 
a  net  expwrter  of  capital  In  the  amount  of 
$7  9  billion  as  a  result  of  foreign  Issues  on 
the  domestic  market  less  domestic  Issues 
abroad.  In  the  same  period  the  Common 
Market  countries  were  net  Importers  through 
security  Issues,  and  indeed  on  overall  capital 
accounts  had  a  net  Influx  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion. In  these  8  years  the.se  EEC  countries 
were  running  surpluses  on  current  account 
amouDtlAg  to  tl3.5  biUtoa.  Thus,  In  that 
case,  not  only  was  there  a  failure  to  export 
capital,  but  Imports  of  capital  were  de- 
feating the  balance  of  payments  adjustment 
process. 

The  Importance  of  the  Issue  need  not  be 
dramatized  to  this  audience.  Nor  do  I  have 
to  point  out  that  great  strides  forward  are 
not  taken  quickly.  Nevertheless  many  forces 
are  working  In  the  direction  of  freer  and 
l.irger  markets,  and  results  Indicated  by  one 
Index,  the  volume  of  International  Issues. 
Increased  substantially.  Local  markets  too 
have  perticlpated  In  this  expansion  and. 
perhaps  more  Importantly,  financial  In- 
terests, both  government  and  private  In 
developed  nations,  seem  to  want  to  move  In 
this  same  direction.  Efforts  are  underway 
to  improve  the  gathering  of  savings  and  the 
efficient  employment  of  these  funds  In  Im- 
proved and  freer  capU.il  niarkets.  This  is 
responsibility  In  the  private  area  exactly 
analogous  to  respon.slbility  In  the  world  of 
public  economic  assistance  and  mutual  se- 
curity. 

MODE(L\TI?»C    POREICN    EXrilANCE    COSTS    OF    OCH 
OVI11SEA3    COMMITMBNTS 

Better   burden  sharing 

The  determination  of  the  share  a  nation 
should  b«ar  In  helping  to  meet  the  economic 
assistance  requirements  of  the  less-developed 
world  and  the  security  requirements  of  our 
community  of  nations  requires  dltflcult  and 
continuous  decisions  on  a  host  of  Issues. 
These  Issues  cannot  t>e  resolved  solely  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  resources  or  budgetary  con- 
siderations. 

I  Ijelleve  the  Asian  Development  Bank  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  burden-sharing  necessary 
U  the  Industrial  nations  are,  together,  to 
promote  economic  progress  In  the  leas-devel- 
oped world  in  the  decades  ahead.  The  Bank 
has  capital  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  of 
which  8200  million  came  from  Japan.  8200 
million  from  the  United  States.  »415  million 
from  other  regional  donors,  and  tl50  million 
from  Western  Europe  and  Canada. 

While  no  absolute  precision  Is  suggested  in 
the  relationship  of  these  numbers,  they  re- 
flect a  realization  on  the  part  of  many  na- 
tions that  they  have  responsibilities,  that 
they  must  meet  them,  and  tliat  the  United 
States  should  not  and  cannot  bear  the  whole 
burden,  or  even  a  majority  of  It  any  longer. 

We  will  be  a.sklng  the  Congress  this  year  for 
new  funds  for  the  Inier-Amencan  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  In  making  each  request,  we  have 
asked   and   will   continue   to  ask   ourselves: 

(,TI  Wh:it  are  other  donor  countries  con- 
tributing^ 

(b)  How  aggressively  have  the  Institu- 
tions in  question  attempted  to  borrow  in  the 
CLtpltal  markets  of  other  donor  countries? 

(c  )  What  are  the  recipients  doing,  through 
self-help  efforts,  to  utilize  the  money  ef- 
ficiently? (This  Is  one  of  their  key  roles  In 
"  burden -sharing."  > 

(d)  What  safeguards  are  the  Institutions 
providing  for  dopor  countries  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  In  balance  ol  payments  dif- 
ficulty themselves? 


In  another  area.  AID  Is  making  a  diligent 
effort,  through  progfresslvely-reflned  tying 
techniques,  to  ensure  that  our  overseas  eco- 
nomic assistance  Is  provided,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  in  the  form  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  Net  dollar  outflows  on  government 
grants  and  caplt.U  have  been  reduced  from 
$1.1  billion  In  1961  to  an  estimated  $736  mil- 
lion In  1968.  In  addition  there  Is  Increasing 
effort  to  make  sure  that  Government- 
financed  exports  do  not  substitute  for  com- 
mercial exports  that  would  have  been  pvir- 
chased  In  any  event.  In  the  long  term  this 
should  contribute  substantially  to  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  markets. 

On  the  milltnry  side,  we  are  seeing  now 
the  difficulties  that  ensue  when  alliances,  al- 
though effective  militarily  and  politically, 
lack  viable  financial  formulations. 

Tliis  cannot  happen  again,  and  our  long- 
range  proi^ram  involves  a  major  effort  to  see 
that  it  does  not. 

Between  1961  and  1965  net  military  for- 
eign exchange  expenditures  were  reduced 
from  $2  5  billion  to  $1.6  billion  de.<:plte  the 
Berlin  Crisis  build  up.  In  1966.  becau.se  of 
Vietnam,  the  gap  widened  again.  But  even 
without  Vietnam  the  burden  on  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  from  Its  con- 
trlbvition  to  international  security  could  be 
large.  The  United  States  has  vast  resources— 
we  have  been  and  are  willing  to  utilize  them 
freely  in  tlie  defen-se  of  freedom — but  the 
foreign  exchange  problem  adds  compllca- 
tlon.s. 

Irnproicd  financial  arrangerncnta 

Ways  must  be  found  to  neutralize  these 
foreign  exciiange  costs.  Alliances  which  rest 
on  important  political,  social,  economic  and 
military  plans  should  not  be  made  vulnerable 
because  foreign  exchange  financing  problems 
have  not  been  resolved. 

We  should  be  able — Indeed  we  must  find 
ways — to  work  constructively  with  our  allies 
on  forms  of  multilateral  financial  arrange- 
ments deilgned  to  neutralize  the  foreign 
exchange  consequences  of  the  locations  of 
our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies.  The 
arrangements  should  be  long  term  and  pro- 
vide financial  viability  to  our  alliances.  Dis- 
cussions now  under  way  between  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  designed  to  work  out 
security  and  financial  arrangements  In  a 
trilateral  setting  may  point  the  way  to  de- 
signs that  could  embrace  other  multilateral 
arr.ingements. 

Looking  back  over  the  elements  of  the  U.S. 
long  range  program  for  balance  of  payments 
adjustment.  It  can  be  fairly  stated  that  its 
realization  would,  as  I  have  Indicated  It 
shf.uld,  support,  rathcn-  than  strain,  the 
healthy  work'ng  of  the  International  mone- 
tary system  and  free  world  security,  trade, 
exchange  and  development. 

ni.  A  time  for  decision  on  contingency 
pl.inning  for  adequate  International  re- 
serves 

Whatever  may  be  our  resolves  In  favor  of 
economic  growth,  whatever  else  we  may  do 
to  make  more  rational  use  of  the  economic 
resources  available  to  us,  however  we  may 
strive  to  Improve  the  processes  of  adjustment 
of  our  International  payments  balances, 
whatever  we  may  do  to  share  more  equitably 
the  t.isks  of  defending  the  peace  and  en- 
couraging the  processes  of  economic  growth 
beyond  o«r  own  borders,  all  our  good  resolves 
and  all  our  efforts  can  be  frustrated  for  lack 
of   adequate   growth   In   world    reserves. 

Yet,  the  facts  are  that: 

— During  tlie  past  two  years  the  traditional 
processes  by  which  world  reserves  are  in- 
creased have  not  yielded  a  growth  of 
liquidity: 

— Such  Inadequate  growth  of  reserves  as 
has  occurred  In  the  past  two  years  was  due 
to  ad  hoc,  uncontrolled  and  Impermanent 
special  factors,  that  cannot  be  projected  to 
the  future. 

Only   one   conclusion  can   be   drawn   from 


this  picture  of  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  reserve  growth  through 
presently  available  processes,  and  that  con- 
clusion Is  the  heart  of  my  message  to  this 
International  monetary  conference: 

We  can  no  longer  take  continued  reserve 
growth  for  granted.  Consequently,  since  we 
want  our  economies  to  continue  to  grow  at 
healthy  rates,  there  Is  no  time  to  waste  be- 
fore we  agree  upon  new  means  for  adding  to 
the  world's  ability  to  Increase  monetary  re- 
serves We  should  therefore  make  It  our 
conscious  aim  to  arrive  at  agreement.  In  our 
negotiations  during  the  next  few  months,  on 
the  structure  and  major  provisions  of  a  con- 
tin;^cncy  plan  for  reserve  creation,  a  plan  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  be  presented  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Governors  of  the  Internatlor  ?\ 
Monetary  Fund  when  they  meet  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  September. 

If  we  take  a  conservative  view  of  the  time 
that  would  be  required  after  IMF  action  to 
attain  ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
scores  of  nations  that  would  be  parties  to 
such  a  plan,  the  machinery  could  not  come 
Into  being  for  about  a  year. 

Whetlier  that  Is,  or  Is  not,  an  adequate 
time  schedule  for  getting  the  machinery  In 
place  to  make  the  creation  of  a  new  reserve 
asset  a  practical  possibility  depends  upon  the 
course  of  events.  Let  me  make  It  entirely 
clear  that  I  am  talking  about  tlie  need  to 
complete  and  approve  contingency  planning 
for  reserve  creation,  and  not  about  the  ac- 
tivation of  the  machinery  we  agree  upon. 
Agreement  on  the  plan  would  In  itself  be  re- 
assuring to  the  markets. 

But  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  reserves,  with  the  means  now 
at  hand,  are  so  great,  while  the  need  for  in- 
creased liquidity  to  finance  a  continued 
healthy  growth  in  our  domestic  economlet 
and  In  world  trade  is  so  certain,  that  the  de- 
sirability of  having  new  means  available  to 
create  reserves,  for  use  when  needed,  has  be- 
come uncontestable  and  current. 

I  want  to  examine  this  need  for  agreed- 
upon  facilities  for  keeping  the  growth  of 
world  liquidity  consonant  with  world  eco- 
nomic growth  against  the  background  of  the 
principal  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
for  delay. 

Before  that,  however,  let  me  say  that  one 
of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  current 
agreement  upon  a  contingency  plan  for  re- 
serve creation  Is  the  fact  that  It  would  lay 
to  rest  the  malaise  that  now  afflicts  the  in- 
ternational system  as  It  contemplates  a  grow- 
ing world  confronted  by  Increasing  uncer- 
tJilnty  about  the  future  adequacy  of  reserves 

We  mu?t  attribute  to  the  current  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  new  reserves  are  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  International  monetary  smem 
In  the  future  the  suggestions  heard  recently 
that  the  official  price  of  gold  be  Increased. 
This  suggestion  Is  regarded  by  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  financial  and  economic  opln- 
U)n  as  undesirable.  Inequitable  and  imprac- 
tical. By  official  statement,  the  Uniteo 
States  has  made  It  unequivocally  clear  that 
the  price  of  gold  will  not  exceed  what  It  h.as 
been  since  1934 — $35  an  ounce — and  that 
any  suggestion  to  the  contrary — either  to 
meet  needs  for  additional  International  li- 
quidity or  for  any  other  rea.son — Is  com- 
pletely  unacceptable   to   the  United   States. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  drift, 
that  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks, 
away  from  the  pn-ocesses  of  International  eco- 
nomic collaboration  and  liberalization  and 
in  the  direction  of  national  and  regional  re- 
strlctlonlsm  must  also  be  attributed  at  the 
root  to  uncertainty  as  to  whether.  In  the 
future,  mechanisms  will  exist  that  will  de- 
pendably supply  liquidity  when  needed. 
Such  agreement  would  serve  the  very  Im- 
FK>rtant  purpose  of  giving  assurance  that  we 
shall  be  able  In  the  decades  ahead  to  com- 
plete and  extend  the  great  work  of  world 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  the  past 
two  decades  marked  by  the  growth  of  Inter- 
national economic  cooperation,  trade  liber- 
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alizatlon  and  return  to  currency  converti- 
bility. 

Finally,  let  me  Just  state  plainly  s  plain 
truth: 

All  countries  wish  to  Increase  their 
re.serves. 

This  is  not  possible  unless  the  total  of 
reserves  Increase. 

The  following  are  the  disagreeable  Impli- 
cations  of   that  plain   truth: 

In  a  situation  in  which  reserves  are  not 
Increasing  and  In  which  It  Is  not  clear  how 
or  how  much  they  can  Increase  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  only  possible  for  some  countries 
to  Increase  their  reserves  at  the  expense  of 
losses  by  other  countries.  In  an  interna- 
tional competition  designed  to  gain  reserves, 
countries  rely  upon  defensive  beggar-thy- 
nelghbor  measures  that  restrain  Interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment,  and  domestic 
growth. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how.  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  any  question  as 
to  the  need  for  an  agreed  contingency  plan 
for  adding  to  world  reserves  when  and  as 
needed. 

The  Idea  that  the  United  States  looks  to 
reserve  creation  as  a  means  of  solving  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits— ours  or  any  other 
country's — is  false.  The  obvious  fact  Is  that 
such  abuse  of  the  new  asset  would  quickly 
weaken,  and  soon  destroy.  Its  usefulness  as  a 
monetary  reserve.  It  should  be  abundantly 
clear  to  all  that  we  would  not  seek  the  means 
to  create  reserves  only  to  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  new  assets. 

Let   me   restate    our    position: 

First,  we  seek  a  way  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  supplement  monetary  reserves  with 
a  deliberately  created  asset  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  world's  real  and  demon- 
strable need  for  additional  reserves,  when 
and  to  the  extent  that  need  makes  Itself 
evident.  This  would  of  course  be  the  global 
need. 

Second,  we  seek  the  means  for  doing  this 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Informed  and  respon- 
sible Judgment  of  the  monetary  and  financial 
authorities,  arrived  at  through  due  delibera- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  with  appropriate  considera- 
tion for  the  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
capital-generating  nations. 

Third,  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
section  of  these  remarks,  we  are  striving  for 
agreement  on  contingency  plans  for  reserve 
creation  In  the  context  of  an  Insistent  pro- 
gram— long  term  and  short  term — for  curing 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit  that  is 
achieving  Its  objectives,  excepting  for  the 
time  being,  the  abnormal  and  Impermanent 
foreign  currency  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Our  balance  of  payments  program  must  for 
the  present  make  use  of  short  term  measures 
to  compensate  for  the  foreign  exchange  cost 
of  Vietnam,  so  long  as  they  persist.  The 
problem  of  arriving  at  a  sustainable  pay- 
ments equilibrium  position  now  lies  chiefly 
In  a  transition  to  long  term  from  short  term 
measures  for  dealing  with  our  foreign  ex- 
change balances. 

We  look,  in  this  matter,  to  our  own  pro- 
gram for  balancing  our  foreign  exchange 
costs — and  to  such  Improvements  In  inter- 
national financial  arrangements  as  better 
capital  markets,  fairer  burden  sharing  and 
better  adjustment  processes.  Reserve  crea- 
tion Is  a  necessity  above,  beyond  and  sepa- 
rate from   the   payments   problem. 

It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  very 
existence  of  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits 
Implies  increases  in  world  reserves,  and  that, 
therefore,  so  long  as  we  have  deficits,  an- 
other means  for  increasing  reserves  would  be 
redundant  and  perhaps  even  harmful. 

The  facts  are  the  following  for  1965  and 
1966: 

The  traditional  means  for  increasing  re- 
serves—chiefly additions  to  world  monetary 
gold  and  additions  to  foreign  exchange  held 
M  reserves  other  than  by  special  transac- 


tlons^resulted  in  a  decline  of  Just  over  $1 
billion  In  world  reserves. 

There  was  a  modest  growth  of  reserves  in 
these  two  most  recent  years,  amounting  to 
about  $2.5  bUUon  all  told,  but  this  was  due 
entirely  to  special  transactions,  largely  to 
special  borrowing  from  the  IMF,  swap  ar- 
rangements, conversions  by  the  United  King- 
dom of  dollar  Investments  into  dollar  re- 
serves and  other  special  factors. 

In  considering  the  implications  of  cur- 
rent developments  for  the  future  of  reserve 
growth,  it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
much  of  the  reserve  growth  of  the  past  two 
years  resulted,  as  I  have  Just  Indicated,  from 
borrowings  of  various  kinds.  These  will  be — - 
Indeed,  are  being — repaid.  As  they  are  re- 
paid, existing  reserves  are  cancelled  out. 

Also  In  considering  the  future  prospects 
for  reserve  growth  by  the  means  presently 
at  hand,  It  must  be  asked,  what  has  hap- 
pened recently  to  the  traditional  sources  of 
reserve  Increases? 

First,  the  flow  of  gold  Into  official  reserves, 
which  averaged  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  1960-64.  has  stopped.  In  1965,  official 
reserves  got  only  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars additional  gold.  In  1966,  gold  In  official 
hands  actually  declined — perhaps  by  as 
much  as  $100  million — for  the  first  time  In 
modern  history. 

Second.  It  must  be  asked,  why  did  not 
continued  dollar  balance  of  payments  deficits 
Increase  reserves,  even  though  we  did  not  get 
gold  additions? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  conver- 
sions of  dollars  Into  gold  have  more  than 
offset  dollar  additions  to  official  reserves  in 
the  past  two  years. 

To  the  extent  that  dollars  are  used  to 
draw  down  our  gold  stocks,  world  liquidity 
Is  decreased.  This  happens  because  our  re- 
serves are  in  the  form  of  gold.  Conse- 
quently, when  Prance— to  mention  the  chief, 
but  not  only  purchaser  of  U.S.  gold — uses 
some  of  Its  dollar  reserves  to  purchase  our 
gold,  French  reserves  remain  the  same  in 
amount  although  changed  in  form,  but  our 
reserves  decline,  and  consequently,  total 
world  reserves  are  diminished. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  current  circum- 
stances altogether  rule  out  any  further 
growth  of  reserves  through  tradlUonal  proc- 
esses. But  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point 
Is  that  the  reserve  needs  of  the  world — in- 
cluding the  need  to  reverse  the  long  down- 
trend In  the  reserves  of  the  United  States — 
will  substantially  exceed  any  such  remaining 
flexibility  that  traditional  reserves  can  pro- 
vide. We  should  not — Indeed,  must  not — 
wait  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  creation 
of  a  new  reserve  asset. 

The  time  to  do  so  Is  now,  this  Spring  and 
this  Summer.  The  technical  experts  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  and  the  IMP  have  labored 
long  and,  to  their  everlasting  credit,  have 
come  up  with  the  main  provisions  of  the 
technical  solution  to  the  problem.  There 
are  only  a  few  major  Issues  yet  to  be  treated. 
Their  work  will  be  embodied  In  reports  to 
be  Issued   later  this  year. 

It  is  our  hope,  expectation  and  position 
that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  September  of 
this  year  the  Governors  will  approve  the 
structure  and  major  provisions  of  a  speclflc 
plan. 

What  is  needed  now  is  simply  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  time  of  need  is  not  far  off,  and 
the  political  will  to  assemble  the  parts  of  the 
solution  that  lie  before  us,  and  agree  upon 
the  assembled  whole  as  a  contingency  plan. 

There  are  very  serious  risks,  should  we  per- 
mit the  doubts  of  one  or  two  governments  to 
keep  the  rest  of  us  from  doing  what  we  know 
should  be  done.  We  have  noted,  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  these  remarks,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  nature  of  those  risks.  We  have 
glimpsed  their  potential  for  world  economic, 
social  and  jjoUtlcal  trouble. 

Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  otir  discussion 


with  a  statement  of  what  it  is  that  we  seek. 
We  seek  to  assure  ourselves — and  the  rest  of 
the  world — that  when  in  the  course  of  our 
economic  and  social  growth  we  have  need  of 
r^erves  as  an  essential  base  for  International 
finance  In  all  Its  aspects  we  shall  not  have 
to  retreat  into  stale  and  timid  and  destruc- 
tive restrictionlsm.  for  want  of  means  to  make 
liquid  reserves  available. 

We  seek  an  open,  competitive,  fruitful 
world  economy,  made  up  of  open,  competi- 
tive and  fruitful  national  economies,  as  the 
Indispensable  means  that  will  permit  us.  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  get  on  with  the  work 
of  building,  upon  the  basis  of  our  individual 
better  societies,  a  Greater  Society  of  Nations. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
POWER  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
1940  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  to  represent 
publicly  owned  electric  utilities.  Today, 
APPA  represents  more  than  1,400  pub- 
licly owned  electric  utilities,  mainly  mu- 
nicipal systems,  in  48  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

January  1967  marked  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Public  Power  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Public  Power 
Association.  One  article  published  in 
the  anniversary  issue  is  entitled  "The 
APPA  Story:  Growing  Service."  The 
history,  accomplishments,  and  objectives 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion are  discussed  in  this  article,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  APPA  Stort:  Orowxnc  Siibvice 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
has  entered  Its  second  quarter-century  of 
service  to  the  nation's  local  publicly  owned 
electric  systems,  growing  In  both  services 
and  membership  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate. 

The  need  for  a  national  organization  to 
serve  the  local  publicly  owned  electric  sys- 
tems was  recognized  by  public  power  leaders 
during  the  1930's,  but  it  was  on  Oct.  3.  1940. 
that  the  Association  was  formally  incor- 
porated and  the  first  Board  of  Directors  was 
elected. 

That  first  Board  Included  P.  H.  BClng.  of 
Holyoke,  Mass..  Immediate  past  president  of 
APPA,  and  Otto  E.  Eckert,  who  retained  his 
Interest  in  APPA  until  his  recent  retirement 
as  general  manager  of  the  Lansing,  Mich., 
municipal  electric  system. 

Other  pioneers  in  the  Association's  history 
who  have  continued  to  serve  Include  veteran 
treasurer  C.  E.  Pray,  manager  of  coUections 
and  accounts.  Board  of  PubUc  UtlUties,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.,  municipal  system,  and  North- 
cutt  Ely,  APPA  general  counsel,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  roster  of  the  initial  APPA  board  reads 
like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  local  public  power  of 
1940.  It  included  the  late  James  D  Dono- 
van, Kansas  City,  Kan.;  the  late  E.  P.  Scat- 
tergood.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  late  MaJ. 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  Memphis.  Term.  Mr.  Dono- 
van was  APPA's  first  president,  and  Mr. 
Scattergood  and  Major  Allen  also  held  that 
office  In  subsequent  years. 

E.  R.  Hoffman,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Seattle.  Wash.,  Department  of  Light- 
ing, was  a  member  of  that  first  APPA  Board, 
as  were  O.  H.  Adams,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  :  John 
Becker,  Hartford,  Wis.;  Robert  M.  Cooper, 
Columbia.  S.C;  Clayton  O.  Johnson,  James- 
town, N.Y.;  Hal  Moseley,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  and  Prank  Pierce,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Both  large  and  small  utility  systems  were 
represented    on     the    original    Board,     and 
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throughout  Its  history  APPA  has  continued 
to  attract  the  support  of  both  large  and  small 
systems  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Individual  cities  which  sup- 
pKJrted  the  organization  effort  have  continued 
to  provide  leadership  for  APPA  In  the  more 
than  quarter-century  which  followed  Its  In- 
coriwratlon. 

DONOVAN    WAS    FIRST    PRESIDENT 

Mr  Donovan  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  In  Kansas  City.  Kans..  Oct.  28,  1940, 
with  Mr.  Scattergood  as  first  vice-president, 
Mr.  King  as  executive  vice-president,  Boyd 
Plsher,  secretary-manager,  and  Mr.  Ely  as 
general  counsel. 

By-laws  of  the  new  Association  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  at  the  same  meeting. 
Although  the  by-laws  have  been  amended 
In  subsequent  years,  the  basic  structure  of 
the  Association  has  remained  much  as  It  was 
outlined  by  the  founding  Board  members. 

Many  problems  faced  the  first  Board.  As 
with  all  young  organizations,  lack  of  funds 
was  a  principal  concern.  Means  of  provid- 
ing communication  among  members  was  a 
key  problem,  along  with  the  difficulty  In  fi- 
nancing day-to-day  operations  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  staff. 

The  minutes  of  the  Initial  Board  meeting 
noted  that  the  Board  voted  to  pay  a  claim 
for  $45.01,  for  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Incorporation,  "whenever  there 
Is  sufficient  money  In  the  treasury."  About 
25  local  public  power  systems  made  up  the 
membership  of  APPA  at  the  time  of  Its  In- 
corporation. 

APPA's  Washington  office  opened  for  bus- 
iness In  1941,  with  the  late  Harold  Kramer 
In  charge.  Mr.  Kramer  was  loaned  to  APPA 
by  the  Loup  River  Public  Power  District, 
Columbus,  Neb.,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
and  general  manager.  In  Dec,  1941.  Mr. 
Kramer  told  a  trade  paper  that  APPA  was 
"essentially  a  service  rather  than  crusading 
organization— self-Improvement  by  exchange 
of  Information  and  Ideas  is  the  underlying 
feature.  But.  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we 
intend  to  defend  against  the  onslaughts  on 
public  power  on  whatever  front  they  may 
appear." 

Mr.  Kramer's  successor  as  head  of  the 
APPA  Btaflt  was  Carlton  L.  Nau,  a  lawyer  and 
former  employee  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  At  the  Association's  first 
formal  annual  membership  meeting,  tech- 
nically the  second  annual  meeting,  held 
Jan.  19-21,  1944,  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  general 
manager  Nau  reported  that  membership  had 
grown  to  50  local  public  power  systems. 

Alex  Radln,  the  present  general  manager 
of  APPA,  was  appointed  associate  editor  of 
PtTBLic  Power  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Nau  in 
1948.  after  a  career  as  newspaperman  and 
government  official.  When  Mr.  Nau  resigned 
m  1951  to  accept  a  position  In  private  busi- 
ness in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr.  Radln  became 
general  manager  of  the  Association  and  ed- 
itor of  Public  Power. 

Today,  the  Association  represents  more 
than  1,400  local  public  power  systems  In  45 
States.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Its  membership  continues  to  consist  pri- 
marily of  munclpal  electric  utilities,  but  It 
Includes  also  public  utility  districts,  state 
power  agencies,  power  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  some   rural  electric  cooperatives. 

OBJECTIVES     OF     APPA 

The  objectives  of  APPA,  as  determined  in 
1940.  have  continued  to  guide  the  Associa- 
tion—to promote  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic entitles  which  own  or  operate  electric 
light  or  power  systems  or  facilities;  to  pro- 
mote the  mutual  improvement  of  Its  mem- 
bership; to  render  service  to  Its  members, 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  (a)  management 
and  operation;  (b)  engineering,  design,  con- 
struction, operation  and  research;  (c)  ac- 
counting and  commercial  practice;  (d)  legal 
policy;  and  (e)  such  other  problems  as  may 
be  common  to  public  power  systems. 


In  carrying  out  these  objectives,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  developed  an  active  committee 
structure  and  has  increased  Its  Washington 
staff  In  order  to  provide  training  and  other 
kinds   of   assistance  to  member   utilities. 

The  committees  of  APPA,  composed  of  In- 
terested members  serving  on  a  voluntary 
basis  carry  forward  many  projects  of  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  membership,  while  an  an- 
nual Conference  and  annual  Engineering 
and  Operations  Workshops  and  Accounting 
and  Finance  Workshops  have  become  part 
of  the  APPA  calendar. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM   EXPANDED 

In  1966,  APPA  launched  a  new,  expanded 
training  program,  under  the  direction  of  Eu- 
gene C.  Rose,  which  Is  expected  to  broaden 
the  Association's  training  activities  far  be- 
yond the  annual  workshops  and  to  bring 
these  activities  closer,  geographically,  to 
more  of  the  members.  A  Power  Sales-Pub- 
lic Relations  Workshop  and  legal  seminar 
also  were  Inaugurated  In  1966. 

Association  publications  have  grown  over 
the  years  In  both  number  and  circulation. 
Special  studies  of  power  costs  and  execu- 
tive salaries  have  become  Important  statisti- 
cal tools.  A  comprehensive  Power  Sales 
Manual  was  published  last  year,  a  new  Pub- 
lic Relations  Manual  is  being  readied  for 
publication,  and  other  management  aids.  In- 
cluding a  detailed  Management  Manual,  are 
In  progress. 

Many  States  and  regional  associations  oi 
public  power  agencies  are  affiliated  directly 
with  APPA  and  help  to  determine  APPA 
policies  through  representation  on  the  APPA 
Advisory  Committee.  APPA  officers  and 
Staff  members  maintain  close  contact 
with  these  organizations  In  order  to  assist 
with  State  and  regional  problems  and  to 
keep  advised  on  regional  trends.  APPA  offi- 
cers and  staff  members  attend  most  meet- 
ings of  State  and  regional  organizations  and 
frequently  appear  on  their  programs,  keep- 
ing up  a  steady  flow  of  Information  In  both 
directions  for  maximum  cooperation  on 
both  national  and  local  Issues. 

APPA  commands  Increasing  respect  In 
Congress  and  within  the  Federal  agencies 
as  Its  membership  and  staff  grow  larger.  As 
the  "voice"  of  the  local  public  power  sys- 
tems. APPA  statistical  and  other  publica- 
tions are  relied  on  by  public  officials  seeking 
authoritative  Information  about  the  pub- 
licly owned  segment  of  the  electric  Industry. 
APPA  officers  and  staff  are  called  on  to 
comment  on  pending  legislation,  and  the 
APPA  position  frequently  Is  persuasive  when 
decisions  are  made  In  Congress. 

Many  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a 
local  public  power  system  are  affected  by  de- 
cisions of  the  executive  agencies — their  rules 
and  regulations,  regulatory  activities  and 
policy  decisions.  APPA  staff  members  keep 
In  touch  with  key  Federal  officials  In  order 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  member  systems. 

In  working  for  national  policies  which 
make  possible  better  electric  service  at  lower 
rates,  through  full  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  resources,  effective  regulation 
and  other  avenues.  APPA  Joins  with  con- 
sumer, rural  electric  cooperative,  labor,  farm 
and  other  groups  seeking  similar  objectives. 
The  Association  encourages  similar  coopera- 
tion at  the  State  level,  and  at  the  same  time 
cooperates  at  the  International  level  through 
associate  membership  in  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  of  the  World  Power  Conference, 
and  by  meeting  with  foreign  delegations  of 
officials  of  power  systems,  assisting  In  the 
arrangement  of  Inspection  tours  for  such 
delegations,  preparing  papers  to  be  presented 
at  International  conferences,  and  by  other 
means. 

INTERNATIONAL    RECOGNITION 

An  Indication  of  the  growing  recognition 
of  APPA  Internationally  is  the  fact  that  six 
Provincial  power  systems  In  Canada,  three 
Latin  American  public  power  systems  and 
public  power  organizations  In  Liberia  and 
Sweden  have  service  contracts  with  APPA, 


whereby  they  receive  all  of  the  publications 
and   other  services  of  the  Association. 

Continued  steady  growth  Is  Indicated  for 
APPA  and  for  the  publicly  owned  sector  of 
the  electric  Industry,  which  Is  growing  at  a 
rate  exceeding  that  of  the  private  sector  of 
this  dynamic  Industry  (PtTBLic  Power,  Oct., 
Page  24). 

As  the  Association's  membership  continues 
to  grow,  additional  services  are  being  offered, 
particularly  for  operating  and  policy  making 
officials  concerned  with  keeping  up  with  the 
rapidly  changing  technology  In  the  industry. 

While  the  original  objectives  continue  to 
guide  Association  policy,  the  management 
problems  encompassed  by  those  objectives  In 
1967  are  vastly  more  complex  than  they  were 
in  the  pre-World  War  II  year  of  1940. 

Giant  generating  plants  and  extra-high 
voltage  transmission  promise  to  dominate 
the  electric  Industry  of  the  coming  25  years, 
and  APPA's  greatest  challenge  today  Is  to 
keep  the  publicly  owned  sector  of  the  Indus- 
try out  in  front  In  the  technological  race, 
and  to  make  available  the  benefits  of  new 
technology  to  the  smaller  utilities  that  can- 
not utilize  such  technology  directly. 

In  doing  so,  the  Association  continues  to 
be  guided  by  the  philosophy  which  Inspired 
the  original  Board  of  Directors  In  1940  to 
take  time  from  their  busy  schedules  as  util- 
ity operators  to  join  together  In  a  national 
organization:  By  pooling  the  resources  of 
many  small  utilities,  it  Is  possible  to  obtain 
for  all  the  benefits  of  bigness,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  Independence  and  local  character 
which  are  so  important  to  the  consumer- 
owners  of  local  public  power  systems. 


MISS  EVELYN  DUBRCW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  comments  of 
Miss  Carolyn  Lewis  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Thursday,  March  23,  1967,  on  one 
of  the  most  helpful,  most  talented,  and 
very  lovely  aids  of  the  national  legis- 
lative process.  This  article  describes  the 
work  of  Miss  Evelyn  Dubrow,  legislative 
representative  of  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Legislative  action  needs  facts.  Miss 
Dubrow  brings  us  the  facts  in  a  prag- 
matic, tactful,  and  most  intelligent  man- 
ner. 

Evelyn's  job  is  a  demanding  one,  and 
she  does  it  in  a  most  effective  way,  always 
with  a  deUghtful  sense  of  humor,  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  Involved 
and  remains,  above  all.  a  woman  with 
dedication  to  improving  the  lives  of 
human  beings. 

It  is  my  only  regret  that  the  Record 
cannot  Include  the  lovely  portrait  which 
appears  with  the  article. 

Three  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

distaff  lobbyist  speaks  out  proudly  in 

Pavob  of  Her  Profession 

(By  Carolyn  Lewis) 

"I"m  bored  with  people  who  haven't  the 

guts    to    call    themselves    lobbyists."    says 

Evelyn  Dubrow. 

One  of  a  handful  of  women  lobbyists  in 
Washington.  Miss  Dubrow.  herself,  represents 
the  455,000  members  of  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union. 

A  restless,  wiry  woman  with  short  auburn 
hair  and  humorous,  snapping  eyes,  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  Washington 
buzzing  around  the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hlii. 
stating  the  case  for  her  union  and  for  the 
legislation  It  favors. 
Proud  of  her  own  role  as  "legislative  as- 
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Bistant" — a  euphemism  for  lobbyist — she 
terms  It  "dreadful"  for  organizations  not  to 
register. 

"The  Government,  and  the  people,  have 
the  right  to  know  who  Is  pushing  lor  what." 
she  said  during  an  Interview  In  her  seventh 
floor  suite  at  the  Congressional  Hotel. 

Miss  Dubrow  generally  finds  herself 
"pushing"  legislation  that  Involves  minimum 
wages,  education  and  steps  toward  a  more 
comprehensive   health  program. 

"All  of  these  things  are  Important  to  my 
union,  because  80  per  cent  of  the  members 
are  women  and  many  of  them  are  heads  of 
families,"  she  said. 

She  terms  the  garment  Industry  a  "low- 
wage  Industry"  In  which  workers  must  turn 
to  government  for  a  wide  range  of  social 
services. 

While  she  makes  use  of  "grass-roots  lob- 
bying"— encouraging  union  members  to  write 
or  telephone  their  Congressmen  to  let  them 
know  where  they,  as  voters,  stand — Miss  Du- 
brow Is  also  a  fljm  believer  In  the  efficacy  of 
the  more  direct  approach. 

When  a  relevant  piece  of  legislation  Is 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  she  will 
drop  by  the  office  of  committee  members  to 
let  them  know  where  her  union  stands. 

"I  visit  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Bipartisan  support  is  most  Important 
In  this  business,"  she  explained. 

Miss  Dubrow  sees  herself  as  a  pragmatic 
Idealist. 

"You  have  to  hold  onto  your  Ideals,  or 
else  losing  100  battles  and  winning  only  one 
would  defeat  your  spirit."  she  said. 

Lobbying  Is  easy  for  her.  she  said,  because 
"I'm  working  for  the  things  I  believe  In." 

"I  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Medical  Association,  or  the  oil  or 
auto  Industries,"  she  added  with  a  grin. 

For  Ml8«  Dubrow.  It  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  she  would  find  herself  part 
of  the  labor  movement.  Back  home  In 
Passaic.  N.J..  her  father  was  an  ardent  union- 
ist, her  sister,  a  suffragette  who  picketed 
President  Wilson's — the  State  Legislature  In 
Trenton. 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Gerhard  N. 
Wollan,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Purdue  University  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America. 
In  his  letter  he  Includes  the  text  of  a 
resolution  addressed  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  officers  of  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, a  resolution  passed  by  the  Mathe- 
matical Association's  board  at  Its  meet- 
ing of  January  25-27  in  Houston,  Tex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  may  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  appropriately  referred  to  the 
committee  with  primary  concern  for  Its 
subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution   Addressed  to  the  Congress  of 

THE  United  States  and  the  Officers  of 

THE  National  Science  Foundation 

Whereas  much  of  the  dramatic  Improve- 
ment in  science  education  in  the  United 
States  In  the  past  decade  can  be  ascribed 
directly  to  a  significant  Increase  In  the  con- 
cern for  education  on  the  part  of  the  scl- 
entinc  community, 

Whereas  a  real  and  direct  manifestation 
of  this  concern  has  been  the  fact  that  fi- 
nancial support  for  these  national  efforts  to- 
ward curriculum  reform  has  come  largely 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation,   an 


agency  which  Is,  In  a  genuine  sense,  part 
of  the  scientific  commxinity. 

Whereas  through  these  years  of  support 
and  leadership  In  this  area,  the  National 
'Science  Foundation  has  developed  many 
effective  programs  for  aiding  and  Improving 
science  education. 

Whereas  comparable  programs  of  support 
of  science  education  at  every  level  do  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  other  granting  agencies 
of   the   Federal   Government,   and 

Whereas  the  future  of  science  In  the 
United  St.ites  depends  .is  much  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  scientists  of  tomorrow  as  on  the 
research  of  the  scientists  of  today. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America  strongly  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  officers  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  even  In  the 
face  of  the  present  extraordinary  pressure  on 
the  National  Budget,  to  consider  carefully 
the  Importance  to  our  national  welfare  of 
continued  and  even  Increased  support  of 
science  education. 

Strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  continue 
directing  this  support  of  science  education 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation 
rather  than  through  other  agencies  which 
are  not  similarly  parts  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, and 

Strongly  urges  the  officers  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  even  In  the  face  of  the 
growing  need  for  funds  In  support  of  re- 
search, to  consider  carefully  the  Importance 
to  science  in  our  nation  of  continued  and 
even  Increased  support  of  science  education 
by    the   National    Science   Foundation. 


TO     BRIGHTEN     THE     FUTURE     OF 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uai-y  17  of  this  year  I  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  428,  known  as  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  a  bill  to  provide  better 
opportunity  for  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans through  strengthening  education 
programs.  I  did  so  with  great  enthusiasm 
because  my  part  of  America  has  been 
enriched  by  the  cultures  of  Mexico,  Spain, 
and  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  the  largest  number  of 
Spanish-sumamed  Americans  Uve  in  the 
State  of  California.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  over  IV2  million 
people;  80  percent  are  native-born  Amer- 
icans. Our  State  has  a  long  and  proud 
history  of  close  relationships  between  the 
modem  American  English-speaking  and 
traditional  Spanish-speaking  culture. 
Until  1880,  California  was  bicultural.  Its 
laws  were  written  in  both  Spanish  and 
English;  statewide  oflQcial  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  the  same  fashion. 
Many  of  the  authors  of  the  first  Cali- 
fornia constitution  were  Spanish -speak- 
ing Californians.  Indeed,  the  constitu- 
tion of  California  of  1849  provided,  and 
I  quote  from  article  II,  section  21: 

All  laws,  decrees,  regulations,  and  provi- 
sions, which,  from  their  nature,  require  pub- 
lication, shall  be  published  in  English  and 
Spanish. 

Today,  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  of  my  State,  and  of 
other  States  in  the  Southwest,  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  because  of  language 
barriers  in  this  our  dominant  English- 
speaking  society.  They  lag  well  behind 
the  majority  of  Americans  not  only  in 
education,  but  in  jobs  and  income.  A 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  State  of 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations found  that  more  than  one-half 


of  the  Spanish-surnamed  men  and  al- 
most one-half  of  the  women  14  years  and 
older  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.    Many  of  them  had  not  had  any 

schooling  at  all. 

Jr.  a  recent  survey  on  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  to  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans, the  National  Education  Association 
concluded : 

The  most  acute  educational  problem  of  the 
Smithwest  Is  that  which  Involved  Mexican- 
American  children.  Little  headway  is  being 
made.  Many  of  these  students  experience 
failure  in  school  or  at  best  only  limited 
success.  The  dropout  rate  Is  high  r.mong 
them. 

In  our  society,  emplo>-ment.  income, 
indeed,  all  of  the  asp>ects  of  well-being, 
are  linked  to  education  and  to  the  ability 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  Those 
who  speak  Spanish  as  a  native  tongue 
suffer  quiet  agonies  as  they  are  denied 
opportunities  to  participate  in  our  thriv- 
ing society. 

Experiments  conducted  in  various 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  shown 
that  progress  can  be  made  in  helping 
what  has  been  called  our  "invisible  mi- 
nority." An  example  is  to  be  found  in 
Merced,  Calif.,  where,  under  projects 
sponsored  by  the  State  government,  a 
series  of  bilingual  programs  to  teach 
Spanish-speaking  students  in  homogene- 
ous classes,  grouped  according  to  their 
ability  to  speak,  write,  and  read  Spanish, 
made  striking  gairis.  The  students  made 
gains  in  proficiency  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  most  important,  a  significant 
improvement  was  recorded  in  their  at- 
titudes toward  general  educational  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  will  help  produce  more 
successful  experiments.  The  act  will 
not  only  assist  those  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can descent  but  others  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing origin  from  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
Caribbean  Islands.  It  will  help  to  pro- 
vide adequately  trained  teachers,  capable 
of  dealing  with  problems  in  both  Spanish 
and  English.  The  National  Education 
Association  has  suggested : 

We  saw.  In  the  course  of  our  observations, 
a  need  for  a  more  systematic  process  for 
selection  and  placement  of  native  speakers 
In  special  Spanish  classes  In  high  school. 
There  Is  need  for  an  evaluation  and  modifica- 
tion for  local  use  of  such  materials  as  those 
developed  at  Tenaya  Junior  High  School 
at  Merced,  California.  These  Include  oral 
and  written  examinations  to  test  attitudes, 
comprehension.  fluency,  and  academic 
achievement  in  Spanish. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  abihty  to  speak 
Spanish  must  be  regarded  as  an  asset 
in  our  great  American  society.  The  bill 
which  is  before  Congress  recognizes  the 
need  to  emphasize  this  point.  As  a  Cali- 
fornian.  I  am  proud  of  our  Spanish  cul- 
ture and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  open  opportunities  and 
brighten  the  future  for  those  who  bear 
its  traditions. 

Last  year  I  was  pleased  to  comment 
to  the  National  Education  Association  on 
their  study  of  the  teaching  of  Spanish  to 
the  Spanish-speaking.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  there  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  my  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Isenbcrg  commenting  on  the  study  en- 
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titled  "The  Invisible  Minority— Pero  No 
Vencibles. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

August  1,  1966. 

Mr  Robert  M  Isenberg, 

Ex-cntiic  Secretary.  Department  of  Rural 
Eclucat'.on.  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Isenberg:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  'The  Invisible  Minority— Pero 
No  Vencibles"  which  I  read  with  great  inter- 
est. As  one  who  has  long  cherished  the 
glories  of  the  Spanish  language.  I  fully  con- 
cur that  our  educational  system  should 
adopt  a  bilingual  approach  to  education  In 
areas  where  our  Spanish-American  culture 
remains.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  America,  the 
great  melting-pot.  has  lost  so  much  of  Us 
flavor  which  might  have  been  drawn  from  its 
linguistic,  and  cultural  heritage.  While  we 
may  glory  that  our  own  English  language 
may  one  day  be  a  Ungua-franca  throughout 
the  world,  we  must  not  forget  that  each 
means  of  communication  has  its  own  uses. 
Its  own  literature,  its  own  cultural  contribu- 
tions. 

The  proposal  to  use  Spanish  texts  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  beauties  of  Don 
Quixote  or  the  story  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion strikes  me  as  eminently  sound.  In  areas 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  populace,  even 
though  a  minority,  is  Spanish-speaking,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  educational  system  to 
Intensify  the  teaching  of  Spanish  to  our 
English-speaking  students  as  well. 

As  America  expands  Its  activities  In  the 
world  and  our  citizens  are  called  upon  to 
serve  and  to  travel  In  foreign  countries,  we 
must  find  means  to  overcome  the  language 
barrier  and  above  all  to  communicate.  This 
must  be  a  basic  educational  goal.  I  salute 
your  efforts  and  wish  them  every  success. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thom.^s  H.  Kuchel. 

U.S.  Setiator. 


even  more  impressive  when  one  considers 
that  the  committee  points  up  the  need 
for  a  general  spending  reduction  of  $5 
billion  to  $6  billion  in  other  areas  of 
Government  spending. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. William  Proxmire,  for  the  great 
job  he  is  doing  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  know  the  en- 
tire Congress  appreciates  his  efforts. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ran  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Senator  on  March  4,  in  which 
they  said : 

The  persistent  and  Industrious  Proxmire 
intends  to  make  it  (the  committee)  a  vital 
educational  force  on  economic  problems,  fis- 
cal and  monetary,  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative,  national  and   international. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee, 
under  Senator  Proxmire's  able  leader- 
ship, will  determine  what  the  major  pub- 
lic policy  elements  are  which  cause  our 
economy  to  move  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  1967  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  just  released,  makes  many 
fine  sug'^e.stions  and  recommendations 
which  will  become  the  basis  for  a  neces- 
sary reexamination  of  those  major  ele- 
ments. 

I  was  interested  in  one  particular  par- 
agraph in  the  report  which  calls  for  an 
investment  in  manpower  training  and  in 
other  human  resources  programs.  One 
of  the  greatest  challenges  in  our  time, 
the  report  goes  on  to  say.  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  urban  center,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continuation  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  impact  of  this  simple  statement  is 


CITY  OF  HOPE  INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH 
SCREENING   PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  time  to  time  I  have  ad- 
dressed an  urgent  appeal  to  Senators  to 
exercise  a  forward-looking  leadership  to 
protect  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

In  particular,  I  have  introduced  the 
Adult  Hea'.th  Protection  Act,  which 
would  enable  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional health  protection  centers.  These 
centers  would  employ  the  latest  technol- 
ogy in  computers  and  automated  labora- 
tory equipment.  They  would  provide  a 
series  of  basic  tests  to  detect  abnormali- 
ties in  adults  before  disease  can  take  its 
toll. 

The  challenge  of  preventive  medicine — 
including  multiple  screening — is  not  only, 
I  believe,  one  more  advance  in  the  broad 
specti-um  of  the  medical  sciences;  it 
promises  an  enormous  saving  in  the  lives 
of  our  fellow  Americans  and  in  their  free- 
dom from  unnecessary  suffering  and  dis- 
ability. It  involves  an  enormous  saving 
in  economic  costs:  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
employer,  and  to  the  Individual  citizen 
himself. 

I  wish  now  to  invite  attention  to  an  ex- 
tension of  this  concept  of  multiphasic 
screening  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as  a  grant 
application  by  the  City  of  Hope  National 
Medical  Center. 

This  extraordinai-y  project  offers  a  bold 
new  approach  to  reaching  large  working 
populations  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
area  with  the  skills  and  tools  of  the  mod- 
ern physician. 

The  governing  philosophy  is  to  take 
mobile  clinics  into  the  industrial  setting; 
to  provide  high-quality  screening  of  pa- 
tients on  a  definite  schedule:  t<>  use  la- 
bor-saving automated  equipment  with 
maximum  use  of  paramedical  personnel: 
to  employ  efficient  processing  of  the  pa- 
tient while  resjjecting  his  dignity — all  to 
detect  asymptomatic  diseases  on  the  most 
economical  basis  within  the  labor-man- 
agement relationship. 

It  is  clear  that  today  we  face  a  major 
crisis  in  providing  medical  care  to  our 
citizens.  It  is  equally  important  to 
evolve  new  mechanisms,  procedures,  and 
relationships  in  order  to  meet  the  crisis. 
An  essential  part  of  the  solution  must  be 
to  anticipate  disease,  to  identify  the  ab- 
noiTnalities  and  risk  factors  which  can 
enable  medical  care  and  health  guidance 
of  the  citizen  and  prevent  imnecessary. 
costly  disease  and  unemployment. 

Seiious  students  of  public  health  have, 
during  the  past  generation,  well  de- 
fined the  pioneering  role  played  by  the 
labor  movement  in  achieving  new  gains 
in  health,  medical,  and  hospital  coverage. 
Pilot  multiphasic  screening  projects, 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  City  of 
Hope,  its  sponsors  believe  can  help  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  enormous  nongov- 
ernmental structure  of  labor-manage- 
ment health  plans.  It  can  demonstrate 
new  ways  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the 


hospital  and  the  locales  where  large  pop- 
ulations of  adults  are  concentrated;  and 
not  least,  to  demonstrate  further  the  ef- 
ficacy of  applying  our  newly  won  science 
and  technology  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  our  society. 

I  might  mention,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  program  could  become  a  useful  com- 
pliment to  my  proposal  for  the  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act,  or  preventicare  as 
it  has  been  called.  In  fact,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  experiences  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  point  up  the  need,  and  even 
hasten  this  need,  for  an  adequate  pre- 
venticare program  reaching  out  to  evei-y- 
one  above  age  50  rather  than  just  touch- 
ing a  limited  segment  of  our  population. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  a  number  of  unions 
have  already  begun  to  explore  the  value 
of  multiphasic  screening  through  the 
mechanism  of  collective  bargaining. 

Among  these  are  District  Eight  of  the 
Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  headed  by  Ray  Rogow- 
ski;  District  Three  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers,  led  by  Milton  Weihrauch;  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Machin- 
ists, headed  by  Peter  Valentinuzzi. 

1  am  confident  that  both  unions  and 
management  will  Increasingly  recognize 
the  value  of  multiple  screening  to  their 
membei-s  and  employees,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  additional 
material  and  information  on  this  pro- 
gram and  on  health  screening  In  general. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Following  are  authoritative,  synoptic  state- 
ments on  the  key  role  of  tmlons  In  improv- 
ing medical  services: 

"The  history  of  the  U.S.  industrial  rela- 
tions indicates  that  unions  generally  exert 
a  powerful  pattern-setting  Influence  even  on 
program,?  established  unilaterally  by  an  em- 
ployer. The  medical  consumer  has  thus  ac- 
quired a  powerful  institutional  voice  In  the 
new  health  and  welfare  plans. 

"American  labor  has  been  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
care  during  the  past  decade — qualitatively  as 
well  as  quantitatively."  ' 

"Undoubtedly  the  largest  pressures  and 
gains  in  medical  prepayment  insurance  have 
come  from  the  activities  of  the  trade  unions. 
They  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  total 
coverage.  They  fight  for  comprehensive  cov- 
erage in  breadth  and  depth. 

"Collective  bargaining  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  coverage  for 
health."  ' 

According  to  Dr.  Carruth  J.  Wagner,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  unions  have  been  "the 
single  mo6t  powerful  Influence  in  the  im- 
provement of  health  benefits"  in  this  coun- 
try.- 

prevalence:   some  examples 

In  a  working  population,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  some  51.9  per  cent  will  evince 
clironic  disorders.     In  the  over  age — 45  group. 


'  Somers  and  Somers,  Doctors,  Patients,  & 
Health  Insurance.  1961.  The  Brookings  insU- 
tution.  Washington,  D.C.  Pp.  228-229: 
237-238.  , 

=  Seymour  E.  Harris,  The  Economics  ot 
American  Medicine.  1954.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    Pp.  409-411. 
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patients   are   reported   to   have   had   one   or  50  per  cent  are  examined  on  Saturdays  and  "tlea    tastem  turope  ana  ine  cnanging 

more  physical  examinations  in  the  previous  Sundays  alone,  since  work  and  family  respon-  t-Umate  01   Woiia  Anairs,     aeiivereo  at 

five  years.  sibilities  preclude  most  appointments  during  Georgetown  University  on  March  15  by 

industrial  screening:  some  dramatic  the    week.      Indeed,    less    than    50    per    cent  the   junior   Senator   from   Rhode   Island 

RESULTS  return  the  second  year,  and  only  half  that  I  Mr.  Pell]   as  a  part  of  the  Walsh  lec- 

Durlne  a  six-vear  nroeram  "  of  neriodlcil  "^mber  return  the  third  year  for  screening,  ture    series    sponsored    by    Georgetown's 

During  a  six-year  program     of  periodical  i.idividual  payment  of  costs  also,  of  course.  School  of  International  AfTair<; 

examinations  of  some  6.000  oil  workers,  the  „,„,.  ^r,  i™„„-;„r,,  ,„i..  oliiuji  ui  j.iitciiiai,juii<ii  njiiiuB. 

following    results    were    recorded:    15%     de-  P'-^>J'n  important  role.  It    seems    tO    me    that    Senator    Pell'S 

crease  in  disabling  and  fatal  cardiovascular  ^T .  °."^v         f    P^"<'^"P^':-:    '^    ""P'^'  lecture  merits  special  attention,  because 

ITs  %'^!r\  TeLT  'r"'rLucTon''rn  ^''.'tlZ^^  Tr^TJ^^TZ'^'IeTell  ^t  represents  a  thoughtful  and  detailed 

tll,J^^L.\^t^.ll\.   ^-.r-   Zr^ZuTr.   ^  ^^^^  Other  empiovees  and.  later,  their  wives  analysis  of  the  internal  changes  and  mu- 

H»!thJ  fr^m    ruZlf  l,Jr    R    v!.^r«.      90-  «"d    ^^ult    dependents    would    be    screened  tations   which   are   being   forced   on   the 

r^uctlon  in  dlsabUne  diseases  of  dieestH^  Periodically  by  mobile  units  on  a  regularly  Communist  world  in  its  own  struggle  to 

tract  (over  6  years):   50'^   reduction  In  fe-  ^""1^^,  Tl"'"''^  scheduled   ba.^is.  survive  as  a  viable  system  of  social  orga- 

maies    of    deaths    from    breast    and    pelvic  ^^^""^  ^  ^^^^^  needed  Is  the  development  nization  m   the  20th  centur>-.     Senator 

cancer  (over  6  years)  °^  ^  system  uniting  the   concepts   of  mo-  p^ll  presents  evidence  that  this  world  is 

Company  costs  for  workmen's  compensa-  blUty,    automation,    high-quality    practice  changing    its   orientation,    and   suggests 

tlon  cases  were  reduced  as  follows:  33 '1  for  fL^o 'f  ""i  "'T^^.^^f^*!,  IT^lTf'^^-JJlt  that  the  changes  present  opportunities  to 

„  i„,,-     i,„„i,     <n<, ..<»...     An.-      t i„.^ 1  the   continuing   Integration    of   swift,    often  ,      ,                       ^        •             ,•         v.      ,j     j 

t  r^,»..    onH   T^.^inntfitrit?  uJr!  i^!     f  electronic    dlainostic    tests,    together    with  ^hich  our  own  foreign  policy  should  ad- 

^t  ™  of  «t^frtv  ^^^  effi^'^'^^  administration  of  group  medi-  JUSt. 

SIX  years  oi  "uay.                               .„      .  cine    in    locales    where    large    numbers    of  He  argues  that  the  Original,  theoretical 

ma^nag^r'^eSed^^ofra^S^k^  CLT'^  '^""  "^  ^^^^"^'  ""'  "'"'''  '"'''''■  bases  of  communi.sm  have  little  relevance 

as  indicating  the  potential  economic  benefit  ;°'             ,                  .  ^    .v.   .                          ,  to  the  modem  world;  that  Marxism  pro- 

m  industry  of  periodical  examinations:  1,,'^^  ^  .T^^lf  ^'^  ^^^\  ""'^  screening,  vided  no  rational  or  coherent  system  of 

„              ,,  mobile    rooms    will,  from  a  functional  view-  internal  motivating  forces  except  force 

|ln  percent!  point,   cost   perhaps   20%    of   the    expendl-  ■      .. .         ,     ,     .    havine  achieved  basic 

Costcategory:                                          Saving  ture    for   comparable   In-hospltal    facilities,  i^seil     ana  mat.  na\ing  acnie\ea   oasic 

Compensation 50  (It  should  be  added  that  our  units  will  not  social     relorms    in    Its    initial     fatalinist 

Turnover 30  to  40  be  the  "truck"  type,  but  handsome  mobile  phase,  it  has  sown  the  seeds  of  its  own 

Absenteeism 30  to  40  clinics  which  will  be  efficient,  psychologically  destruction.     For  now  its  constituency. 

Accident  frequency 45  reassuring,  and  provide  for  full  privacy  and  enlightened  by  the  reforms  it  achieved,  is 

Occupational   diseases 63  dignity.  iggs  and  less  tolerant  of  regimentation 

Lost  time 80  One  vital  approach,  then,  to  the  delivery  and  more  and  more  insistent  about  win- 

THE  siGNiTicANCE  OF  the  locale  °^    economical    medicai   services   Is   demo-  ning  new  latitude  for  personal  expression 
^      ,  ,.      ,    „     ,  graphic,    industrial    and    functional,    rather  „j  _v,„i„„      A,.„™,.,,if  c;«v,^»«^  n^r ,  a^ 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon,  one-  ^^an     institutional,     In-hospltal     and     geo-  ^^'^  choice.    As  a  result.  Senator  Pell  de- 
time    medical    director    of    the    U.S.    Public  graphical  clares.  the  Communist  .'ations  of  East- 
Health  Service,  wrote.  „.„,T^..,,„„„  ^„„  „^„„„.,.,„               .,  ern  Europe  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 

■"TVio    orootoct    nr.r.r>r»iin If tr    fnr    Ufa   cs^.-lncr  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE  .•".                   ,            .  .            ,     .       ,                 . 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  iife-sa\ing.  new  positions  of  national  independence 

and  the  prevention  of  disease  and  disability.  The  City  of  Hope  has  a  number  of  possible  ^g  ^.pj|  gg  j^^^.  accommodations  for  the 

lies  at  the  present  time  In  the  age  (groups)  Implications  for  occupational  medicine.     Dr.  },",,_„„    <;nirit       Communism     hp   savs    is 

and   social   claims   represented   by   the   wage  Murray  C.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Division  of  ""/"an  spnit.     L-ommunism.  ne  sa>s    is 

earner."'  Occupational   Health   of   the   u.   s.   Public  entering  a    convergent  phase    of  market 

He  wrote  further,  Health  Service,  has  urged  unions  to  survey  socialism,  in  which  it  has  to  adopt  many 

"Industrial  plants  are  key  spots  of  great  hazards  In  their  plant  areas  and  processes  of  the  characteristics  of  the  capitalistic 

potential  advantage  in  any  program  of  adult  ^hd    to    undertake    detailed    studies    of    air  world,    including    profits    and    credit,    in 

health  and  chronic  disease  service  and  con-  contaminants     and     exposure     to     physical  order  to  survive. 

trol  .  .  .  this  Is  particularly  significant  when  agents."  A  number  of  physicians  in  occu-  j^j.  president  the  junior  Senator  from 
It  is  realized  that  chronic  Illnesses  are  par-  patlonal  medicine  have  made  pro^^^^^^^  '  j  ^^  /  qualified  to  make 
tlcularly  prevalent  among  wage  earners  In  '"g  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  occupational  .„^,,_,-„^-  „.  j.  ,y,„  „„,,,  ^^.^ 
the  lower  and  middle  income  groups."  medicine  and  private  or  group  practice  and.  these  judgments.  He  IS  the  only  Mem- 
It  is  important  to  appreciate  that  In  the  J^^deed.  clinical  research.  ber  of  Congress  who  can  claun  to  have 
City  of  Hope  project,  these  mobile  units  will  As  programs  develop  In  which  mobile  served  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  having 
have  access  to  an  estimated  population  of  clinics  are  brought  to  the  industrial  setting,  served  as  a  Foreign  Service  oflQcer  in 
500.000  members  of  unions  for  participation  the  screening  program  might  be  extended  Czechoslovakia  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
In  this  project,  within  a  50-100  mile  radius,  to  cov^r  occupational  diseases.     Physical  ex-  munist   takeover  in   the   1940'S.     He  has 

*"^"«".??  'v  l^.^  screening  program  can  be  ,.eturned  to  Eastern  Europe  many  times 

•U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei-  "^^'^^^  ^^  ^'f  ^  °!, "P^^'f^.T  ^^  ^°'''*^:  since  to  observe  the  chaneing  climate, 
fare:  Disability  Among  Persons  in  the  Labor  "°'^%,^"'*„,  ™!.m/...^!^t^l  , ''^T""",  and  just  last  month  made  an  official  re- 
Force  by  Employment  Status.  Public  Health  cognizant  of  specific  occupational  ailments  ,\  ,h  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Servlce  Publication  No.  1000.  March  1964.  '"">'  ^e  employed  as  consultants.  With  Local  ^°' Von  his  Sills  I  commend  his 
'Guldottl.F.  P.:  Periodic  HcaU/i£2am:7)a-  "nion  leadership  participating  directly  in  ^^^^  on  his  findings.  I  commend  his 
tions  in  the  Hotel  Industry.  Industrial  Med-  Industrial  screening  programs,  with  medical  ^-'eor^etov.n  lecture  W  ine  aiteniion  oi 
Iclne  and  Surgery  26:  506-510  November  1957.  personnel  readily  available,  labor  unions  and  ^lie  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 

'Luongo.  E.  P.:  The  Evaluation  of  Periodic  managements  may  well  be  motivated  to  sur-  that  it  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

Examinations    of   Employees.      Medical    An-  vey  health  conditions  In  the  workplace,  as  There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 

nals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Vol.  24:  recommenced  above.                                    '  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

183-88.  April   1955.  jn    some    cases,    it    may    be    desirable    to  as  follows: 

«•».  ,°^;5"'o''''°"'  T^*  Periodic  Examination:  explore  the  development  of  preventive,  occu-  eastern  Europe  and  the  Changing  Climate 

DUe=,cP       T    ''■'","7'^"'^  ^^:^'  °f  »',!!i°':  °^  P^"^'^'^!  i^ealth  educational  programs,  par-  ^                      of  World  I^airs 

virrNo.rAugtt'S"^^"""^'''"'"^"^'  ^'-^-^^    --^   mlddle-slzed^   aid    smaller  .....ess  bv  Sena^rcLirNE  Pell.  George- 

'Peacock.  K.  C:  Industrial  Medical  Care  Industrial   plants.     An  example  would   be  a  ^^wn  Un'iversltv,  Washington.  DC  .  March 

Its  Costs  and  Proflts.    In  The  Personnel  Man  "low  back"  prevention  program,  an  occupa-  15,1967) 

and  His  Job.     American  Management  Asso-  "°'^*'  ^^'^"^  »"<!"■  Immunization  programs,  j  j^^.j^^  y^^^  attention  tonight  to  a  ques- 

clatlon.  1962.  etc.  ^j^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  international  survival  in 

Principles  of  Public   Health  Admlnlstra-      the  twentieth  century,  and  that  is  the  need 

tlon,    C.  V.  Mosby  Co.  1955.  "  AFL-CIO  Federationi.st.     Mav.    1!)66.  for  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  changing  cur- 
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rents  of  political  Ideology,  patterns,  and 
loyalties  In  our  modern  world.  Are  we  up  to 
date  In  our  view  of  the  world  and  Its  chal- 
lenges? And  are  our  policies  In  step  with 
the  times  and  the  demands  of  these  changing 
challenges? 

To  put  the  matter  in  perspective,  I  ask  you 
to  think  back,  at  the  outset,  to  the  polarity 
Of  the  world  in,  let  us  say,  1939.  Who  were 
our  friends  and  who  were  our  adversaries? 
Germany  under  Hitler,  Italy  under  Mus- 
solini. Japan  under  To]o,  and  Russia  under 
Stalin  were  our  nemeses.  Within  two  years, 
there  was  a  shift,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  heavy  Nazi  attacks,  was  our  ally  and 
friend.  But  within  a  scant  decade  the  tides 
had  changed  again,  and  we  were  in  the  Iry 
grasp  of  an  ideological  Cold  War  that  pitted 
us  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Com- 
munist allies,  and  which  literally  split  the 
Western  World  In  two  by  barriers  of  cement 
and  steel,  throwing  the  United  States,  in  the 
process,  into  close  and  cordial  alliance  with 
the  three  nations — Germany.  Japan,  and 
Italy — which  had  been  her  strongest  adver- 
saries in  World  War  II. 

Today  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing 
once  more,  and  we  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  the  Communist  world  is  no  longer 
the  monolithic  block  of  ideologic  solidarity 
which  seemed  to  lace  us  a  decade  ago.  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  serious  odds, 
and  almost  overnight  we  have  become  com- 
muted to  a  national  policy  of  diversity  in  our 
treatment  of  the  Communist  world.  We  per- 
ceive not  only  that  there  are  vast  differences 
In  Ideology  and  practice  among  the  various 
Communist  nations,  but  that  there  has  been 
a  subtle,  but  marked  mutation  in  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  system  whenever  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  erosive  passage  of  time. 

We  are  reminded  that  there  are  few  things 
more  transient  In  world  history  than  the 
mutuality  of  national  interests,  and  con- 
versely, that  there  is  nothing  quite  so  Im- 
perishable as  the  self-interest  of  individual 
states.  lord  Palmerston.  the  mid-nine- 
teenth-century Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  expressed  this  phenomenon  In  blunt 
terms  when  he  said.  "We  have  no  eternal 
alllefi.  and  we  have  no  perpetual  enemies. 
Our  Interests  are  eternal  and  perpetual,  and 
those  Interests  it  is  our  duty  to  follow." 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  address  my 
thoughts  to  the  particular  problem  of  rede- 
fining our  own  national  interests  in  terms  of 
the  realities,  and  not  the  mytlis,  of  this  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  success 
with  which  we  meet  this  problem  depends 
In  large  measure,  I  believe,  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  perceive  and  understand  the 
world  around  us,  particularly  that  part  of 
the  world  which  we  still  may  be  inclined  to 
think  of  as  hostile — liowever  transient  that 
term  may  be. 

There  Is  perhaps  no  better  showcase  of 
the  shifting  nature  of  the  C-ommunlst  world 
today  than  the  handful  of  nations  compris- 
ing what  we  know  as  Eastern  Europe.  Here, 
oil  a  broad  band  of  territory  stretching  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  B:ack  Sea.  bordered  on  the 
West  by  Germany  and  on  the  E;vst  by  Russia. 
live  100  million  people  who.  for  the  last 
score  of  years,  have  been  the  unhappy  accom- 
plices of  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  historic  ex- 
periment in  radical  socialism.  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  brute  force  of  World  War  II 
and  its  disruptive  aftermath.  The  people 
of  Eastern  Europe,  occupying  as  they  do  the 
buffer  zone  between  Eisc  and  West,  are  by 
nature  culturally  independent  and  by  her- 
itage fiercely  nationalistic.  It  is  only  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  veneer  of  Com- 
munLsm  should  wear  thin  first  In  this  his- 
torically volatile  area. 

I  speak  of  this  Important  part  of  the 
world  with  warm  respect,  and  I  hope  some 
degree  of  understanding,  bom  of  a  good 
many  years  of  personal  association.  In  the 
years  before  World  War  II.  while  still  a  stu- 
dent,  I  traveled   through  Poland,  Slovakia, 


and  Hungary,  and.  In  fact,  was  at  one  point 
arrested  briefly  by  the  Nazi  Gestapo  in  Dan- 
zig. Shortly  before  the  war.  my  father  be- 
came American  Minister  to  Hungary,  where 
he  later  w.as  Interned  for  a  short  period  after 
delivering  declarations  of  war  on  behalf  of 
the  various  British  Commonwealth  nations. 
After  World  War  II,  I  returned  to  Eastern 
Europe  myself  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
and  established  the  American  Consulate 
General  at  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia.  While 
I  was  there,  the  Communists  came  to  power 
In  a  putsch,  and  I  had  the  very  useful  ex- 
perience of  dealing  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  the  Communist  Government.  It  was 
during  these  years,  too,  that  my  youngest 
son  was  born  in  Vienna.  Later,  after  leaving 
the  Foreign  Service.  I  returned  to  Eastern 
Europe  again  as  Vice  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  to  assist  refugees 
In  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  Rev- 
olution of  1956.  In  the  ten  years  since  that 
time.  I  have  returned  to  Eastern  Europe 
several  times  to  travel  at  my  leisure  and  to 
observe   the   changes   that   are   taking  place. 

Wliat  we  see  in  Eastern  Europe,  I  believe. 
Is  the  whole  evolutionary  spectrum  of  Com- 
munism from  its  unhappy  origins,  through 
its  development  as  an  ascendant  system  of 
radical  social  organization  and  control,  and 
now  to  its  decline  as  an  Ideology  which  can 
only  survive  by  adopting  many  of  the  at- 
tributes of  capitalism. 

We  mwrx  recognize  at  the  outset  that  for 
Eastern  Europe— as  indeed  for  most  of  tlie 
world — the  writings  of  Karl  Marx  and  FrieU- 
rlch  Eiigels  have  virtually  no  relevance  to 
today's  world.  They  are  as  out  of  date  as 
Ptolemy's  Charts  would  be  for  the  navigator 
of  a  Jet  aircraft.  The  history  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  a  c.vse  study  of  the  fact  that  social 
revolution  in  the  industrial  <ige  Just  does  not 
happen  according  to  the  violent.  Hegelian 
schedule  propounded  by  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury theorists. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  a  Hegelian  reaction 
at  the  outset,  and  it  came  to  some  parts  of 
Ea.Htern  Europe  sooner  than  others.  I  my- 
self can  remember  the  spect:'.cle  of  pc.isants 
in  the  fields  dropping  to  their  knees  t:5  kiss 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  In  the  late 
1930's.  I  can  remember  staying  at  a  house 
where  the  butler  was  in  the  hospital  as  the 
result  of  being  kicked  downstairs  by  his  em- 
ployer following  a  petty  dispute.  So  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  the  pendulum  of  s  icial  Jus- 
tice w;ui  going  to  swing  sharply  to  the  left 
In  Eastern  Europe.  But  what  happened 
after  the  Initial  swing  was  not  according  to 
the  script  of  Marx  and  Engels — or  even  of 
Lenin   and   Stalin. 

The  plain  historic  fact  Is  that  Marxi.sm 
was  conceived  almost  exclusively  as  a  nega- 
tive Ideology,  designed  as  the  antithesis  of 
nineteenth  century  capitalism.  It  had  no 
real  or  rational  Internal  theory  of  econom- 
ics, other  than  the  abolition  of  the  concept 
of  property  as  we  know  It  and  the  notion 
that  the  means  of  production  should  be  com- 
munally or  publicly  owned.  But  as  an  eco- 
nomic theory,  it  was  sadly  lacking  In  detail 
as  to  how  such  a  communally  owned  society 
would  operate,  and.  most  Important,  what 
forces  and  motivations  would  keep  It  run- 
ning. 

Tims,  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  the  motivation  was  sup- 
plied and  imposed  artificially  through  the 
political  system,  during  the  era  which  we 
are  coming  to  recognize  as  the  second  or 
Stalinist  phase  of  Communism.  This  era 
lasted  nearly  three  decades  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  one  in  Eastern  Europe,  drawing 
to  a  close,  more  or  less,  about  1956. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Stalinist  pe- 
riod yielded  great  results,  at  enormous  hu- 
man cost  and  only  after  painful  tits  and 
st.irts  and  many  miscalculations.  But  the 
undeniable  proof  Is  there  to  see:  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellite  states  did  become,  to 
varying  degrees,  modern   industrial  nations, 


with  Independent  capacities  for  meeting  at 
least  the  primary  requirements  of  a  special- 
ized modern  economy. 

There  is  clear  evidence  of  this  fact  In  the 
standard  measures  of  cumulative  economic 
progress,  notably  growth  in  gross  national 
product.  Between  1938  and  1964.  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  recorded  substantial 
progress  In  economic  growth,  particularly  in 
view  of  their  rather  backward  economic  herit- 
age. As  might  be  expected,  progress  was 
most  pronounced  in  those  nations  which 
started  from  the  lowest  base,  even  when  we 
make  allowances  for  the  fact  that  pre-war 
statistics  for  these  countries  are  sketchy  at 
best.  Romania,  for  example,  achieved  a  16- 
fold  increase  in  Gro^s  National  Product  be- 
tween the  1930's  when  her  GNP  w.asToughly 
only  $770  million  and  1964  when  her  GNP 
had  grown  to  $12  9  billion.  Gross  National 
Product  In  Bulgaria  Increased  by  a  factor  of 
8.  Hungary's  by  7,  Czechaslovakla's  by  9, 
Poland's   by   5,   and  East  Germany's  by  4. 

During  the  same  period,  1938-1964,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  a  20-year  lead  time  In  so- 
ci.Tllst  experimentation,  increased  her  own 
GNP  14  times  over,  from  21  billion  In  1938 
to  230  billion  In  1964.  By  contrast,  the 
United  States'  GNP,  while  growing  to  the 
astonishingly  high  level  of  $628  billion, 
showed  only  a  7-foId  Increase  over  1938,  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  our  modern  economic 
growth  had  begun  much  earlier  and  had 
progressed  at  a  relatively  more  gradual  pace. 
(All  of  these  comparisons  I  might  explain 
are  based  on  actual  1938  purchasing  prices 
as  opposed  to  1964  purchasing  prices.) 

Tliese  barren  economic  figures  do  not.  of 
course,  tell  us  much  about  the  actual  quality 
of  life  In  the  Communist  satellite  states. 
Tlie  figures  suggest  to  us  that  there  was  a 
decided  Increase  in  economic  activity  and 
probably  a  decided  Improvement  also  in  op- 
portunities to  make  a  living  in  a  modern 
Industrialized  society.  But  since  the  nations 
involved  were  Communist  states  In  the  Sta- 
linist era.  we  must  also  assume  that  there 
were  distinct  limits  to  Individual  oppor- 
tunity and  thr.  t  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
and  resources  represented  by  the  GNP  was 
devoted  to  the  production  of  heavy  goods 
and  ba.Elc  equipment  for  communications, 
transportation,  and  other  primary  services. 
Willi  little  left  over  for  the  amenities  of 
life. 

In  agriculture,  the  results  of  socializa- 
tion are  by  no  means  as  clear,  reflecting 
undoubtedly  the  usual  difficulties  which  the 
Communist  states  have  had  In  Imposing; 
centralized  economic  plans  on  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note.  In  fact,  the  evidence  of  the 
varying  degrees  to  which  the  Communist 
system  has  been  Imposed  on  agriculture  In 
Eastern  Europe.  In  East  Germany,  which 
Is  apparently  the  least  agriculturally  self- 
sufficient  of  all  the  satellite  states,  there 
has  been  the  highest  degree  of  socialization, 
with  97  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  and 
98  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  work  fcrce 
devoted  to  socialized  farming  units  such 
as  collectives  and  state  farms.  The  degree 
of  socialization  Is  quite  high  In  several  other 
satellite  countries  also,  notably  Romania 
where  95  per  cent  oX  the  arable  land  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  farm  work  force  are 
socialized  and  Czechoslovakia  where  93  per 
cent  of  the  land  and  83  per  cent  of  the 
work   force   are   Involved   In  state   farming. 

Tlie  great  variables  occur  In  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  where  state  farming  has  ob- 
viously been  given  low  priority.  In  Poland, 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  and 
8  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  force  Is  in- 
volved In  socialized  farming,  which  ac- 
counts for  only  about  7  per  cent  of  agri- 
cultural output.  In  Yugoslavia  the  social- 
ized share  occupies  14  per  cent  of  the  land 
and  17  per  cent  of  the  work  force  and 
produces  24  per  cent  of  the  nation's  farm 
output.     In  each  case   the   balance  of  na- 
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tlonal  farm  activity  is  conducted  on  private 
plots  by  Independent  farmers. 

All  of  this  does  not  gainsay  that  Com- 
intinism  has  brought  some  substantial 
twentieth  century  benefits  to  the  country- 
side in  Eastern  Europe.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  an  increase  in  mechanization, 
particularly  with  the  supplying  of  tractors 
to  state  farms,  and  substantial  Increases  In 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers — Innovations 
which  are  slow  In  coming  to  traditional 
family  farm  operations  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  of  even  more  consequence,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  the  fact  that  the  provinces, 
along  with  the  cities,  were  caught  up  in 
the  sweeping  social-welfare  programs  of  the 
Communist  regimes,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  health  and  edu",ation.  These  programs 
are,  to  be  sure,  highly  regimented  and 
prone  to  all  the  usual  flaws  of  bureaucratic 
activity.  But  they  are  in  most  cases  vast 
improvements  over  the  limited  social  serv- 
ices available  a  few  decades  ago.  and  the 
fact  that  they  now  extend  the  basic  guaran- 
tees of  health  and  education  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  is  of  enormous 
significance  to  a  region  which,  as  I  have 
said,  still  bore  many  hallmarks  of  feudalism 
as  late  as  the  1930's. 

It  is  worth  noting  In  the  field  of  health, 
for  example,  that  each  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries makes  special  provision  for  medical  care 
as  a  matter  of  right  for  all  citizens  and  that 
the  service  Is  guaranteed  by  the  basic  law  of 
the  national  constitutions.  There  are  some 
variations  in  emphasis  but  the  general  intent 
of  universal  public  care  is  clear.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
for  example,  provides  that  "citizens  have  a 
right  to  pension,  aid  and  compensation  in 
the  case  of  disease,  accident,  disablement, 
unemployment,  and  old  age,"  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
guarantes  health  services  for  "motherhood 
,  .  .  Illness  .  .  .  disability,  unemploy- 
ment and  other  vicissitudes  of  life."  And 
the  Romanian  constitution  stresses  state 
grants  In  aid  to  mothers  of  large  families 
and  unwed  mothers,  and  provides  maternity 
leave  with  full  pay,  maternity  homes  and  day 
nurseries. 

The  cost  of  these  guaranteed  health  serv- 
ices are  borne  by  so-called  "social  Insurance" 
programs,  but  they  are  unlike  any  Insurance 
policy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  In  that 
the  "insured"  person  In  nearly  all  cases  pays 
no  direct  contribution  for  the  protection. 
The  burden  is  borne  primarily  by  payroll 
taxes  on  employers  ranging  all  the  way  from 
a  low  of  5  per  cent  In  Bulgaria  and  Romania 
to  30  per  cent  In  Poland,  and  with  higher  tax 
rates  imposed  on  non-nationalized  industries 
In  each  country.  Only  in  Czechoslovakia, 
which  historically  was  a  leader  In  social  serv- 
ices, does  the  state  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
the  program  out  of  general  revenue.  And 
only  in  East  Germany,  which  Is  in  many 
respects  the  most  conservative  of  the  satel- 
lites, Is  the  Individual  worker  required  to 
make  a  direct  contribution  amounting  to 
10  per  cent  of  earnings. 

In  return  for  these  substantial  contribu- 
tions, the  working  citizens  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope enjoy  a  high  degree  of  protection  and 
security.  Not  only  do  they  receive  virtually 
unlimited  and  free  medical  care  and  facilities 
but  they  are  assured,  during  Illness,  of  con- 
tinuing financial  support  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude than  is  offered  In  most  capitalistic 
states.  The  cash  payments  range  from  a  low 
of  50  per  cent  of  earnings  in  East  Germany 
to  90  per  cent  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Ro- 
mania. In  Bulgaria  and  Romania  the  pay- 
ments continue  for  unlimited  periods;  In  the 
other  satellites  they  are  Umited  to  times 
ranging  from  39  weeks  in  East  Germany  to 
two  years  in  Czechoslovakia.  Only  in  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  are  patients  required  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  medicines.  15  per 
cent  and  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  In  the 
respective  two  countries. 


It  must  be  conceded,  I  believe,  that  these 
dramatic  advances  in  state-sponsored  health 
services  mark  a  major  advance  for  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  But  even  more  im- 
portant are  the  advances  which  Communist 
rule  has  brought  to  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  most  Important  single  fact  about 
higher  education  in  Eastern  Europe  is  that 
It.  like  medical  service,  is  offered  as  a  free 
service  of  the  State.  There  Is  but  one  par- 
tial exception  and  that  Is  the  fact  that  in 
Hungary,  a  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  by  stu- 
dents whose  academic  performance  is  lower 
than  average.  But  for  all  others  through- 
out the  satellite  nations,  college  education 
is  tuition  free. 

In  addition,  there  are  offered,  in  all  of  the 
Eastern  European  nations,  a  remarkable  ar- 
ray of  student  assistance  programs  to  cover 
the  additional  costs  of  lodging,  food  and 
books.  In  East  Germany,  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  all  students  receive  such  assist- 
ance to  some  degree.  In  Bulgaria,  there  are 
special  hostels  offering  low-priced  living  ac- 
commodations and  special  state-run  canteens 
offering  cheap  meals  for  student  boarders. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  countries  there  are  extra 
premium  payments  and  performance  bonuses 
for  exceptional  work.  In  Poland,  in  addition 
to  State  grants,  there  are  special  "bursaries" 
or  scholarships,  awarded  by  separate  State 
industries,  cooperatives  and  banks,  to  stu- 
dents specializing  in  the  particular  field  of 
the  State  agency  involved. 

Clearly,  such  a  remarkable  extension  of  the 
concept  of  free  public  education  is  having  a 
great  effect  on  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  opening  the  doors  of  knowledge 
and  achievement  to  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  a  generation  ago  would  have  had 
little  hope  of  transcending  barriers  of  class 
and  culture,  whatever  their  Innate  ability. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  organization  of 
student  life  has  distinctly  political  overtones 
in  some  instances,  but  this  fact  should  not 
be  too  surprising,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  own  government  quite  under- 
standably has  established  a  special  relation- 
ship with  student  groups  In  this  country.  In 
Eastern  Europe  the  political  overtones  have 
been  so  strong  that  until  quite  recently  there 
was  discrimination  against  so-called  "class 
enemies"  and  the  privileges  of  the  State  edu- 
cational system  were  denied  In  some  cases  to 
children  of  middle-class  and  professional 
people  who  were  assumed  to  be  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  regimes.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
East  Germany,  such  discrimination  is  no 
longer  practiced  and  that  education  is  gen- 
erally available  to  all. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  basic  reforms  and 
progress  which  stemmed  from  the  second 
stage  of  Communism.  I  have  described  these 
advances  in  some  detail  because  our  under- 
standing of  them  Is  essential  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  larger  question  of  the  future 
course  of  Communism  as  an  ideology  and  of 
our  response  to  that  changing  course, 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  Commu- 
nism is  based  on  an  archaic  and  negative 
doctrine  and  that  it  lacks  for  this  reason 
any  coherent  Internal  philosophy  for  per- 
petuating Itself.  I  said  that  it  began,  in  its 
first  stage,  as  a  Hegelian  response  to  the  past, 
much  as  Its  theorists  had  predicted,  and  that 
it  then  progressed  to  a  second  stage  of  re- 
form and  progress  imposed  by  political  regi- 
mentation, there  being  no  system  of  Internal 
forces  to  assure  achievement  of  Its  goals. 
Having  examined  in  some  detail  the  evidence 
of  achievement  during  the  second  stage  in 
Eastern  Europe,  let  us  now  consider  the  ap- 
parent evolution  of  a  third  stage  of  Com- 
munism, which  I  believe  is  already  upon  us 
in  the  eastern  satellite  nations. 

If  we  were  to  label  this  third  stage,  I  sup- 
pose It  might  be  meaningful  and  accurate  to 
call  It  the  "converging"  stage  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  Communism.    For  basically,  what  Is 


happening  is  that  the  Communist  nations, 
lacking  their  own  iniernal  motivating  forces, 
are  drifting  further  and  further  away  from 
the  far  left  and  back  toward  the  center  of 
the  political  spectrum  in  their  quest  for  guid- 
ing principles. 

The  reasons  for  this  drift  to  convergence 
are  interesting  to  contemplate.  Basically, 
they  result  from  the  fact  that  Communism 
has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Having  achieved  the  basic  reforms 
which  fill  basic  human  needs  for  housing, 
food,  and  health,  it  finds  Itself  pressed  by 
increasing  demands  for  human  comfort  and 
fulfillment — for  freedom  to  worship  and  talk, 
to  travel,  to  work  where  and  as  one  chooses, 
and  to  accumulate  a  little  property  to  leave 
for  the  next  generation — all  of  which  are 
desires  which  conflict  directly  with  the  polit- 
ical manipulation  required  heretofore  to  keep 
the  system  going.  Having  created  the  edu- 
cated citizenry  it  had  to  have  to  survive 
Communism  finds  Itself  increasingly  at  odds 
with  a  populace  which  is  less  and  less  toler- 
ant of  regimentation  as  a  way  of  life.  In- 
creasingly, the  regimes  are  finding  themselves 
at  odds  with  the  young  and  the  enlightened. 

Just  last  month,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  a  rather  poignant  statement  by  a 
university  professor  In  Warsaw,  himself  obvi- 
ously the  product  of  another  generation,  who 
was  surveying  modern  Polish  youth  with 
wonder  and  some  misgiving : 

"They  laugh  at  us  and  what  we  created 
for  them,"  he  said,  "They  know  only  the 
advantages;  we  suffered  to  create  them. 
Without  us  they  would  never  have  seen  the 
university.  We  have  opened  for  everybody 
what  only  the  rich  had  before.  They  accept 
it.  but  they  don't  know  what  It  cost  \is." 

There  was  no  better  proof  and  confirma- 
tion of  this  alienation  of  the  young  than 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  an  event 
which  I  had  occasion  to  view  at  rather  close 
quarters,  actually  from  the  Bridge  at  Andau, 
For  in  that  case  it  was  the  students  and 
workers — the  traditional  allies  of  earlier  Com- 
munist uprisings — who  in  this  case  fought 
a  Communist  regime  almost  to  a  standstill. 
And,  Interestingly  enough.  It  was  the  shop- 
keepers and  former  middle  classes — the  tradi- 
tional enemies  of  Communism — who  In  this 
case  sat  on  their  hands. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  are  many  internal 
forces  at  work  today  in  the  third  stage  of 
Communist  development  which  Karl  Marx 
and  Frledrlch  Engels  made  no  provision  for: 
alienation,  impatience,  economic  and  spirit- 
ual discontent,  and,  simply,  the  nattu-al  de- 
sires of  man. 

The  Communist  regimes  learned  In  the 
'50's  through  the  hard  lessons  of  Poznan, 
Warsaw  and  Budapest,  that  these  Internal 
pressures  cannot  simply  be  met  by  continued 
or  increased  political  regimentation.  And  so 
they  have,  slowly  and  gradually,  begun,  in 
effect,  to  rebuild  the  Communist  world  to 
take  account  of  hixman  nature. 

Slowly  and  Inexorably,  the  Communist 
states  are  being  forced  to  move  away  from 
the  artificial  controls  of  political  regimenta- 
tion and  substitute  therefor  the  normal  In- 
terplay of  human  instincts  and  desires  as 
the  only  sure  criteria  for  public  decisions. 
In  the  basic  area  of  economics,  where  these 
changes  In  viewpoint  manifest  themselves 
earliest,  this  means  that  there  is  to  an  In- 
creasing degree  substitution  of  market  de- 
mands and  consumer  choices  for  production 
quotas;  of  interest  payments  as  an  incen- 
tive to  investment  and  of  merit  pay  and 
bonuses  to  award  talent  and  initiative. 

We  might  think,  at  first  glance,  that  the 
result  would  be  something  that  looks  surpris- 
ingly like  a  capitalistic  society.  This,  of 
course,  Is  not  the  cause,  but  It  is  clear  that 
the  evolving  system  Is  a  substantial  mutation 
of  tlie  original  Marxist  economy.  One  very 
apt  label  being  applied  to  It  is  the  term 
"Market  Socialism."  And  I  note  with  inter- 
est that  economists  from  both  sides  of  the 
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Iron  Curtain  have  met  to  discuss  the  theory 
of  convergence  of  the  two  basic  economic 
systems:  the  Western  market  economy  and 
the  Eastern  centrally  planned  economy.  It 
is  this  concept  which  inspires  my  own  label 
for  the  tliird  stage  of  Communisc  evolution. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  point  of  convergence  Is  now 
at  hand,  or  that  tlie  Communist  states  have 
been  totally  retormed.  In  many  respects.  In 
fact,  the  rigid  authoritarian  political  system 
reniains  as  strong  as  ever.  But  we  are  think- 
ing here  tonight  I  hope  in  terms  of  long- 
raiigp  trends  and  evolutionary  processes. 
And  in  that  context  I  think  there  are  some 
very  interesting  signs  Indeed  of  movement, 
from  revolution  to  devolution  to  a  form  of 
evolution. 

Consider  if  you  will  the  very  basic  question 
of  consumer  credit,  which  has  only  recently 
made  its  appearance  as  a  part  of  tiie  supply 
and  demand  system  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  This  is  a  very  sigixillcant 
development,  I  believe,  for  it  opens  to  the 
average  citizen  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
goods  he  previously  could  not  dream  of  own- 
ing, and  tills  in  turn  commits  the  State  econ- 
omy to  producing  more  and  more  of  the  sort 
of  g(xxlj  he  wants  to  buy. 

Installment  buying  was  first  Introduced  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1959  and  has  spread  since 
Into  all  of  Eastern  Europe.  Under  the  Soviet 
system,  the  buyer  is  generally  required  to 
limit  himself  to  credit  equalling  not  more 
than  four  months'  average  wages.  The  pay- 
ments are  collected  directly  from  his  em- 
ployer who  acts  as  tlie  guarantor  of  the  debt. 
The  down  payment  must  cover  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  price  and  service 
chiirgcs  are  quite  low.  not  exceeding  2  per 
cent  for  a  debt  extending  over  12  months. 

In  Romania,  which  is  in  some  resperts  tlie 
least  liberal  of  the  satellites,  down  payments 
raiige  up  to  40  per  cent  and  repayment  is 
required  in  six  months.  In  Poland,  where 
even  automobiles  can  be  purchased  on  credit, 
the  terms  are  more  liberal  and  average  con- 
sumer debts  are  extended  19  months. 

One  notable  result  of  these  policies  has 
heen  stimulation  of  manufacture  of  con- 
sumer goods  In  each  of  the  satellite  nations. 
Television  sets,  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines and  radios  are  being  produced  In  in- 
creasing volume  in  each  of  the  satellite  na- 
tions, with  Eist  Germaziy,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland  leading  in  volume  of  production. 

As  a  very  personal  footnote  on  the  matter 
of  credit.  I  can  report  with  satisfaction  that 
an  American  can  buy  dinner  with  his  Diner's 
Club  credit  card  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, reflecting  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
American  tourists  have  penetrated  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Tourism,  with  or  without  credit,  is  another 
big  factor  in  both  the  economic  and  Ideo- 
logic reorientation  of  the  Eastern  European 
states.  More  than  one  million  tourists  vis- 
ited Bulgaria  In  1966  and  about  half  of  them 
were  from  the  West.  One  and  a  half  million 
Huntfarlans  traveled  abroad  last  year. 
100, (>00  of  them  to  the  West.  The  contacts 
made  and  Information  exchanged  and  new 
Interests  aroused  by  such  travel  will  con- 
tribute Immenrcly.  I  believe,  to  the  gradual 
erosion  of  barriers  between  East  and  West. 

On  the  heels  of  tourism  comes  trade,  and 
there  Is  niuch  evidence  that  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  want  to  increase  their  trade 
with  the  West.  One  symbol  of  American 
commercial  penetration  to  date  which  par- 
ticularly struck  me  was  the  availability  of 
Coca-Cola  In  Bulgaria.  However.  Coca-Cola 
Is  really  only  a  symbol  of  what  might  be,  be- 
cause our  trade  with  the  satellite  nations  Is 
lamentably  low.  A  major  Impediment  In 
each  case  Is  the  absence  of  non-discrimi- 
natory or  so-called  most-favored-natlon 
tariff  or  trading  treatment,  by  which  we 
would  assure  each  of  the  satellite  nations 
that  It  could  trade  with  tis  on  the  same 
terms  we  extend  to  our  most-favored  trading 
partners. 


An  interesting  case  In  point  Is  that  of 
Romania  which  more  than  any  other  satel- 
lite nation  is  displaying  a  policy  of  nation- 
alistic independence  which  borders  on  open 
dei>ance.  Her  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  steadily  decreased,  and  she  seeks  new 
trading  partners  in  the  West;  already  30  per 
cent  of  her  trade  is  with  Western  Europe. 
But  Romania's  trade  with  the  United  States 
Is  iziflniteslmal.  As  in  the  other  satellite 
countries,  the  lack  of  most-favored  nation 
priv;lcges  is  a  serious — if  not  fatal — barrier. 
There  are  other  special  problems  in  the  case 
of  Romania,  for  Romanian  officials  consider 
that  they  burnt  their  fingers  badly  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  Firestone  Company 
several  years  :\go  for  the  construction  of  two 
synthetic  rubber  plants.  Firestone  later 
withdrew  from  the  negotiations  becau.se  of 
pressure  from  a  competitor,  pressure  which 
was  exerted  through  a  cioiipaign  which  ap- 
pealed to  emotional  anticommunism.  As  a 
result,  Romania  will  be  chary  of  such  nego- 
tiations In  the  future. 

Turning  briefly  away  from  the  field  of 
economics,  I  should  like  to  conclude  this 
survey  of  the  new  era  in  the  evolution  of 
Communism  by  taking  note  of  some  other 
changes  in  orientation  wlilch  strike  me  as 
particularly  significant. 

One  general  observation  derived  from  my 
most  recent  tour  of  the  area  is  that  political 
oppre.'^slon  has  significantly  declined.  Even 
In  Hungary,  where  the  abortive  revolt  of 
1956  Is  still  a  very  real  memory,  the  reign  of 
terror  is  over.  The  police  no  longer  knock 
on  the  door  at  midnight  to  arrest  and  tor- 
ture citizens  who  run  afoul  of  the  regime. 
And  political  opponents  no  longer  fear  ex- 
ecution and  exile.  Repression  is  si  ill  a  fact 
of  life,  but  it  Is  le.ss  obvious,  le.ss  direct  and 
less  brutal.  As  Communism  in  Eastern 
Europe  mellows  and  enters  the  era  of  con- 
vergence, the  most  obvious  techniques  of 
regimentation  are  falling  into  disuse. 

Another  very  significant  fact,  I  believe,  is 
that  the  Catholic  Church  Is  retaining  its 
strength  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  some 
cases  even  improving  its  position. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  churches  and  the  clergy  are  directly 
supported  and  subsidized  by  the  state.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
regimes.  In  the  first  Instance,  deprived  the 
Churches  of  the  lands  and  properties  which 
for  so  long  had  been  their  source  of  support 
and  financial  independence.  Subsequently, 
the  Communist  governments  in  several  in- 
stances launched  on  a  clear  policy  of  caesaro- 
paplsm.  which  simply  means  using  the 
church  for  the  purposes  of  the  state.  The 
process  h;is  also  been  described  as  a  kind  of 
one-sided  separation  of  church  and  state, 
in  which  the  churches  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere With  tiie  political  life  of  the  cotintry, 
but  there  i.s  no  probltion  against  govern- 
meiit  intervention  with  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

My  impression  Is  that  this  process  has  been 
carried  to  greater  extremes,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, in  those  countries  which  historically 
had  a  greater  commitment  to  national  Or- 
thtKlox  churches  tiian  to  Roman  Catholicism 
and  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  In  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  for  example,  the  sal- 
aries and  subsidies  paid  by  the  government 
may  be  suspended  if  there  is  evidence  of  "un- 
democratic attitudes"  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  Also,  the  government  may  simply 
annul  the  appointment  of  clergymen  and 
teachers  at  religious  Institutions  "in  the 
Interest  of  public  order  or  state  security." 
It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  salaries  paid 
the  clergy  In  Romania  are  non-competltlve, 
with  salaries  for  parish  clergy  reported  In 
the  range  of  $28  a  month,  which  la  less  than 
the  pay  of  a  construction  worker.  A  bishop 
might  make  as  much  as  $70  a  month. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  national  Orthodox  church 
received  government  subsidy  until  the  early 


1950's  when  the  payments  were  suspended 
and  the  government  apparently  launched  on 
a  course  designed  to  virtually  eliminate  the 
practice  of  religion.  The  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  subsequently 
reported  that  its  support  was  based  almost 
wholly  on  the  sale  of  candles.  In  1963  the 
government  added  an  administrative  blow  by 
decreeing  that  Sunday  was  to  be  a  regular 
workday  and  that  different  days  of  the  week 
were  to  be  designated  as  days  of  rest  in  the 
different  administrative  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. Bulgaria  is  thus  the  extreme  example 
of  state  domination  of  religious  activity  la 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that 
tiie  practice  of  state  subsidy  has  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  necessity  because  the  Church 
fulfilled  such  an  import.ant  role,  but  that 
the  Imposition  of  caesaropaplsm  has  been 
much  less  complete  and  much  less  effective. 
In  Poland,  for  example,  the  clergy  receive 
stipends  paid  from  the  Income  obtained  from 
conflsc.ited  church  property.  They  also  are 
paid  fees  for  the  performance  of  religious 
services  in  state  f.icllltlcs,  such  as  hospit.ils. 
prisons  and  sanatorlums.  But  when  the 
state  attempts  to  collect  Its  tribute  In  re- 
turn. In  the  form  of  bureaucratic  Interfer- 
ence In  the  training  of  the  clergy.  It  en- 
counters the  continuing  outspoken  opposi- 
tion of  the  Church's  heroic  leader.  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  stat«  has  succeeded 
perhaps  to  a  slightly  greater  extent.  It  has 
made  the  Church  depend  almost  wholly  on 
the  government  for  economic  support  and  In 
return  the  stite  controls  the  number  of  per- 
sons permitted  to  study  for  the  priesthood 
and  exercises  veto  power  over  clericnl  ap- 
pointments. But  there  has  been  a  relaxa- 
tion of  state  regimentation  in  recent  years 
to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  C'ech  bishops 
were  permitted  to  attend  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. A  Czechoslovakian  Cardinal,  Dr.  Josef 
Beran,  and  several  other  bishops  and  clergy- 
men have  been  freed  from  long  political  Im- 
prisonment, and  the  government  has  con- 
cluded a  protocol  with  the  Vatican  In  which 
it  formally  acknowledges  the  role  of  the 
Church. 

In  Hungary,  which  Is  the  most  eastern 
country  In  Europe  with  a  Catholic  majority, 
the  Church  suffered  renewed  oppression  fol- 
lowing the  abortive  revolution  of  1956.  In 
which  the  clergy  were  accused  of  playing  an 
Important  role.  Now.  however,  tiie  position 
of  the  Church  has  Improved  since  the  sign- 
ing of  a  protocol  with  the  Vatican  In  1964. 
Although  Cardinal  Mlndzenty  Is  still  a  fugi- 
tive In  the  United  States  Embassy,  the  gov- 
ernment permitted  14  Hungarian  clerics,  in- 
cluding sex-eral  bishops,  to  leave  the  country 
to  attend  the  Vatican  Council.  And  I  be- 
lieve Cardinal  Mlndzenty  would  have  been 
permitted  to  leave,  too.  If  he  had  promised 
not  to  return.  There  is  no  over  oppression 
although  there  is  no  question  but  the 
Church  still  must  be  responsive  to  Stite 
control.  But.  on  bnlance.  it  seems  to  me  the 
Church  has  not  lost  any  frround  and  in  some 
cases  It  has  clearly  £;/<ined. 

These  then  are  the  high  points  of  Eastern 
Europe  today:  a  Communist  satellite  zone  In 
a  condition  of  flux  and  change,  as  It  enters 
a  distinctly  new  phase  of  Ideological  evolu- 
tion. Old  techniques  of  repression  have 
been  abandoned,  new  recognition  has  been 
given  to  normal  human  aspirations  and 
desires,  new  opportunities  for  trade  and 
tourism  present  themselves,  and  an  older 
generation  of  doctrinaire  Communists  Is 
yielding  to  a  new  wave  of  youth  and 
experimentation. 

How  do  we  in  the  'West  react  to  these 
changes  and  what  are  their  Implications  for 
the  long-range  evolution  of  East-West  rela- 
tions? It  seems  plain  to  me  that  we  have  a 
great  opportunity  and  that  if  we  conduct 
ourselves  with  wisdom.  Imagination  and  re- 
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stralnt,  we  perhaps  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  resolving  the  great  Ideological  cold 
war  of  the  twentieth  century. 

We  have  beard  of  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  in  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  caught.  It  seems  to  me,  In 
a  counterrevolution  of  rising  expectations. 
All  men  have  certain  natural  drives  which, 
as  we  have  seen.  In  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic spheres.  Include  the  desire  for  politi- 
cal expression,  for  human  contact  and  for 
property.  As  standards  of  living  Improve 
In  Eastern  Europe,  as  adequate  housing, 
health  care  and  education  become  generally 
available,  as  communication  and  direct  ex- 
posure with  Western  societies  increases 
through  tourists  who  visit  from  the  West — 
these  drives  become  stronger.  They  force 
Communist  governments  to  change  to  ad- 
Just  to  these  drives.  The  first  demand  may 
be  freedom  to  choose  one's  work.  The  in- 
evitable result  Is  freedom  to  choose  how  to 
dispose  of  the  gains  of  work — more  choice. 
In  other  words.  In  what  to  buy  and  where 
to  travel.  And  eventually,  although  this  end 
Is  certainly  not  yet  In  sight,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  demand  for  freedom  of  choice 
In  politics. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  time  Is  on 
our  side  In  Eastern  Europe.  The  trend  there 
is  toward  freedom — and  not  away  from  It. 
Communism  Is  changing  to  accommodate 
this  trend,  changing  more  slowly  in  some 
countries — and  more  rapidly  In  others.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  can  best  hasten 
this  erosion  within  the  Communist  world  by 
Increasing  contact  at  every  level,  and  In  every 
sphere  of  activity,  between  the  countries  of 
the  West  and  those  of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  are  some  definite  political  steps 
which  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  In 
response  to  the  situation.  We  should  I 
believe  lose  no  time  In  ratifying  the  Soviet 
Consular  Convention,  which  might  In  time 
be  a  model  for  similar  agreements  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Etirope.  And  we  should 
enact  legislation  to  promote  East-West  trade, 
granting  to  the  nations  of  E.islern  Europe  t!ie 
non-discrlmlnatory,  or  so-called  most- 
favored  nation  tariff  treatment  they  so  much 
desire. 

There  may  be  other  clear  opportunities  for 
political  and  diplomatic  action  on  our  part 
as  time  goes  on,  particularly  If  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  take  steps  In  such 
areas  as  arms  control.  But  the  essential, 
continuing  challenge  Is  a  philosophical  one 
and  it  Is  one  we  will  have  learned  to  antici- 
pate and  respond  to  effectively  If  we  fully 
appreciate  what  Is  now  transpiring  In  East- 
ern Europe.  Basically,  It  Is  a  challenge  to  be 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  change  and 
evolution,  and  to  free  ourselves  of  stereo- 
typed misconceptions  and  out-of-date 
notions.  This  is  the  sort  of  challenge  which 
you  In  this  audience  In  particular  will  be 
called  on  to  face  continuously,  and  I  urge 
you  to  reflect  upon  it  as  you  contemplate  the 
realities  of  world  affairs  In  this  last  third  of 
the  twentieth  century. 


TAX  SHARING— A  REAL  NEED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention was  recently  called  to  an  article 
entitled  "Why  Mayors  Complain  They 
Can't  Do  Business  With  Washington— 
Redtape  and  Frustration,"  published  In 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  excellent  bill  on 
tax  sharing  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  I  feel  that 
the  article  is  most  significant.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  the  burden  our  cities  are 
forced  to  carry  in  this  modern  day  and 
age  and  their  relative  inability  to  do  so 
In  the  light  of  their  slowly  dwindling  tax 
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resources.  While  some  solutions  have 
been  sought,  the  Federal  Government,  in 
its  attempt  to  aid  our  great  urban  areas, 
has  caused  the  administration  of  these 
programs  to  result  in  malfunction  and 
frustration,  due  to  the  vastness  of  the 
bureaucratic  machinery,  the  lack  of  local 
control  of  these  various  programs,  and 
the  very  real  ignorance  on  the  Federal 
level  of  what  local  government  is  all 
about. 

I  think  the  article  illuminates  quite  a 
significant  point  in  favor  of  a  tax-shar- 
ing program  if  our  urban  centers  are 
guaranteed  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
fimds  as,  indeed,  they  are  in  Senator 
Baker's  bill. 

There  is  a  distinct  necessity  today  that 
tho.se  areas  most  directly  concerned 
should  be  the  ones  to  establish  the  pro- 
grams and  should  further  be  the  units 
that  administer  the  programs  because 
they  understand  the  situation  better 
than  anyone  else. 

That  the  Federal  level  is  incapable  of 
dealing  with  these  local  problems  was 
echoed  over  and  over  throughout  this 
timely  article.  To  state  only  a  few  of 
the  significant  comments: 

H.  D.  Weller,  city  manager  of  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  remarked: 

Nobody  bothered  to  contact  us  and  we  only 
found  out  what  was  going  on  by  rumor  .  .  . 
The  "feds"  don't  seem  to  understand  there 
Is  any  such  thing  as  local  government. 

Mitchell  Sviridoff,  human  resources 
administrator  of  New  York  City,  stated : 

Tliere  Is  occasionally  co-ordination  within 
some  of  the  Departments,  but  very  often 
there  is  no  co-ordination  between  offices 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ...  It  has  to  be  done,  as  matters 
exist  now,  through  the  ingenuity  of  the 
local  administration. 

And  Mayor  John  E.  Westford  of  Bell- 
ingham,  Wash.,  spoke  out: 

The  government  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this  signifi- 
cant article  speaks  strongly  for  return- 
ing to  local  government  a  great  part  of 
the  establishment  and  administration  of 
local  programs  by  means  of  tax -sharing 
legislation.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Redtape     aivtd     Prtjstration — Why     Mayors 
Complain  Thet  CanT  Do  Business  With 

W.^SHINCTON 

Congress  has  provided  billions  of  dollars 
for  city  "uplift"  programs.  But  are  local 
authorities  happy  over  this  windfall?  Many 
are  not.  A  look  at  the  problem  at  grass- 
roots level  shows  why  changes  In  procedures 
are  being  asked. 

High  officials  keep  painting  grandiose 
word  pictures  of  the  wonderful  restilts  to 
flow  from  the  billions  of  dollars  In  Washing- 
ton's handouts  to  local  communities. 

In  all,  by  a  recent  count,  there  were  399 
separate  federal-aid  appropriations  under 
170  different  programs  of  uplift. 

Listen  to  the  nation's  mayors,  who  are  on 
the  firing  line  at  the  local  level,  and  the 
picture  becomes  less  bright. 

Instead,  there  are  stories  of  endlees  red 
tape,  shifting  rules,  enticing  offers  followed 
by  great  frustrations,  long  delays  and  often 


unnecessary    expense    for    communities    In 
which  high  expectations  had  been  raised. 

Tlie  result. — reflected  in  a  survey  by  "V.S. 
News  &  World  Report "  of  mayors  and  city 
officials — is  a  growing  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  return  control  over  local 
aflfairs  to  local  ofBcials  and  take  It  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  150  Washington  bureaus 
and  400  regional  federal  offices. 

TAX  sharing:  the  answer? 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  an  orga- 
nization of  mayors,  proposed  on  March  14  a 
tax-sharing  plan  calling  for  a  125-blllion- 
dollar  federal  payment  to  the  cities  In  the 
next  10  years.  The  mayors  said  the  system 
of  letting  federal  funds  "trickle  down" 
through  State  capitals  can  never  be  expected 
to  work. 

One  mayor,  who  believes  It  best  that  his 
city's  name  not  even  be  mentioned  for  fear 
of  reprisals  by  Washington,  complains  that 
federal  delay  has  held  up  for  more  than  six 
years  a  city-approved  plan  to  rehabilitate  300 
acres  of  slums.    Says  tills  mayor: 

"The  great  frustration  Is  the  time  lag  be- 
tween submission  of  a  request  with  all  the 
surveys  and  forms,  and  final  action  by 
Washington.  That's  when  the  'dead  hand' 
of  redevelopment  sets  in.  Whole  acres  of 
buildings  are  allowed  to  go  to  hell.  Every- 
one knows  the  area  will  be  bulldozed.  Prop- 
erty values  will  fall.  F>roperty  owners  take 
a  beating.  And  if  the  Government  finally 
says  'No,'  then  there  is  havoc." 

This  official  points  out  that  urban-renewal 
manuals  are  in  three  volumes,  loose  leaf, 
with  48  sections.  He  says  that  rules  and 
regulations  are  changed  periodically,  so  tlial 
plans  in  this  city  made  In  1960  and  sub- 
mitted for  approval  must  meet  entirely  dif- 
ferent specifications  6^2   years  later. 

The  mayor  thinks  "block  grants"  of  money 
might  be  one  method  of  getting  away  from 
some  of  the  bureaucracy. 

OVERWHELMED   IN   PAPER 

One  mayor  complains: 

"We  traveled,  we  traveled.  We  visited,  we 
visited.  We  presented  case  after  case.  We 
were  literally  overwhelmed  In  paper.  Criteria 
were  changed.  Specifications  were  changed. 
New  rules  were  developed.  We  faced  an  enil- 
less  procession  of  reasons  for  not  getting  a 
'Yes'  or  No'  answer. 

"In  the  process,  we  were  getting  to  know 
our  way  around  in  Washington  and  things 
lately  show  much  improvement." 

Alan  Thelan,  city  manager  of  Atchison. 
Kans.,  feels  that  he  needs  a  computer  to 
determine  which  federal  agency  to  ask  for  a 
particular  project,  "to  find  out  which  would 
be  best  for  us." 

Atchison  found  it  was  eligible  for  federal 
money  to  build  a  $170,000  park  fronting  on 
the  Missouri  River.  The  money  was  avail- 
able under  four  different  federal  programs — 
the  open-space  program  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
the  outdoor-recreation  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  HUD's  beautlficatlon 
program,  and  the  parks-development  pro- 
gram of  Army  Engineers. 

"There  might  have  been  another  bet  that 
we  overlooked,"  commented  Mr.  Thelan.  He 
found  that  the  different  agencies  did  not 
know,  or  would  not  tell,  about  the  others' 
programs.  Application  finally  was  made  to 
the  Army  Engineers,  whose  rules  allowed  the 
city  credit  against  Its  share  of  the  coet  for 
land  which  it  contributed. 

It  was  summer,  1966.  when  Carbondale, 
111.,  got  a  verbal  go-ahead  from  federal  offi- 
cials after  filing  a  half-lnch-thlck  applica- 
tion for  $160,000  to  start  on  a  lOO-acre,  ur- 
ban-renewal project. 

"It's  jjeanute,"  explains  William  Burns,  the 
city's  conservation  commissioner.  "We 
wanted  the  money  for  surveys  and  planning. 
The  Government  will  spend  that  much  de- 
laying the  project."  A  decision  now  is  prom- 
ised In  July  or  August. 
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Mr  Burns  says  that  "when  we  don't  keep 
to  a  reasonable  schedule,  motivation  Is  lost." 
He  explains  that  any  project  Involves  "co- 
hesive action"  from  a  wide  group  of  people — 
the  city  council,  private  developers  and 
others. 

Mayor  A.  W  Sorensen  of  Omaha  suggests 
the  following  to  overcome  some  of  the  situ- 
ations facing  cities: 

"I  would  like  to  see  tax  sharing  at  the 
federal  level,  which  would  be  renewed  from 
year  to  year  if  the  city  could  prove  the  merits 
of  what  it  had  accomplished  with  the  money 
supplied  It.  If  It  had  not  done  a  good  Job, 
It  would  not  get  more  money.  For  example, 
suppose  a  city  gets  a  million  dollars  for 
minority  housing.  A  year  from  now.  If  It 
has  not  measured  up.  it  would  not  get  any 
more  money, 

"Many  other  federal  progranis  are  set  up 
that  way.  The  loc.il  peope  are  not  going  to 
waste  it  if  they  want  to  stay  in  office.  Some- 
one who  wants  their  Jobs  will  put  them  on 
the  pan." 

Charles  T.  Henry,  city  manager  of  Univer- 
sity City,  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  says 
he  is  "very  strong"  for  "block  grants."  He 
adds: 

"Cities  are  not  t;pttliig  their  fair  share  of 
federal  funds.  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from?  Not  out  of  someone's  pocket  in  Wash- 
ington. We  should  call  it  'federally  col- 
lected' money  Over  all.  in  this  community, 
the  dollars  gulng  to  Washington  In  taxes 
outnumber  the  dollars  returned  by  10  to  1." 

DEL.^YS    AND    CH.\NGES 

Officials  in  Oklahoma  City  say  they  have 
made  three  changes  in  two  years  on  Juris- 
dictional requirements  in  seeking  participa- 
tion In  the  open-space  program  under  HUD. 
First.  HUD  called  for  a  co-ordinating  council. 
Then,  a  council  of  governments  was  estab- 
lished as  the  local  go-between.  Finally,  a 
regional  plannini;  body  was  established  as 
the  necessary  agent. 

City  M.tnager  Robert  Tlnstman  is  not  par- 
ticularly unhappy  with  the  situation.  But. 
he  says,  "Everybody  protests  vigorously  any 
bureaucratic   delay    to   their   project." 

Oklahoma  City  now  has  a  federal-city 
program  co-ordinator  to  smooth  communica- 
tions and  keep  pace  with  any  changes  that 
come  up  in  existing  programs. 

In  Fort  Worth,  City  Manager  Jerry  Brown- 
lee  complains  that  "applications  often  re- 
quire cities  to  file  the  same  qualifying  data 
over  and  over — often  to  the  same  agency, 
such  as  HUD."  He  believes  the  cities  should 
qualify  once  and  not  have  to  repeat  with  the 
same  supporting  documentation.  This,  he 
says,  would  cut  down  time  delays  and  paper 
work. 

PAST-MOVING    PROJECT 

Redondo  Be.xch.  Calif  .  is  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  November.  1964,  it  sought  7  mil- 
lion dollars  In  federal  money  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  program  was  approved  In  May, 
1966.  Says  Richard  L.  England,  executive 
director  of  the  Redondo  Beach  Redevelop- 
ment Agency : 

"We  consider  this  a  fast-moving  project. 
I'd  estimate  there  were  a  couple  of  dozen 
comprehensive  forms  that  had  to  be  filled 
out,  and  the  Individual  Ju.stiflcatlons  take 
much  time.  The  great  amount  of  research 
and  explanation  which  lies  behind  the  appli- 
cations make  the  Job  cumbersome.  We 
talked  to  dozens  of  people  many,  many 
times." 

Of  federal  bureaucracy,  Mr.  England  says: 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  confused  and  dis- 
organized administration  setups  that  one 
can  imagine.  We  have  not  seen  any  positive 
Improvements  from  the  reorganization  of 
HUD  in  the  field.  If  anything.  It  Is  worse 
than  before  because  appointments  of  many 
top  officials  have  been  held  up  for  many 
months,  and  responsibilities  have  been 
changed  aroiipd  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
takes  nauch  longer  now  to  find  a  responsible 


Individual  and  get  an  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion." 

wanted:    local  discretion 

As  one  who  has  been  uniquely  successful 
in  winning  federal  grants — 185  million  dol- 
lars In  five  years — Detroit's  Mayor  Jerome 
Cavanaugh  is  reluctant  to  criticize  the  sys- 
tem.    But  he  has  some  gripes. 

Detroit  wanted  to  build,  in  a  decajing 
nelght>orhood.  a  multipurpose  center  incor- 
porating physical  and  mental-health  facil- 
ities, a  library,  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation 
programs  and  a  family-counseling  service. 
The  project  required  four  different  federal 
grants.  It  ran  into  endless  red  tape  and  still 
Isn't  off  the  ground. 

"Cities  need  more  local  discretion  in  the 
programs  which  are  now  in  operation,"  says 
Mayor  Cavanaugh.  "Aside  from  the  veritable 
crush  of  paper  work,  the  delays  and  lack  of 
funding,  the  urban-renewal  program,  for  ex- 
ample, allows  little  local  discretion,  it  Is  so 
formalized  and  categorized  that  It  Is  almost 
Impo.ssible  to  use  it  in  a  relatively  excellent 
neighborhood  that  is  being  dragged  down  by 
a  few  rotting  houses." 

Urban  redevelopment  In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  been  pointed  to  as  an  example  for  other 
cities  to  copy.  But,  according  to  Mayor 
Richard  C.  Lee,  it  hasn't  been  easy. 

"The  problem  was  that  there  were  11  fed- 
er.il  units  Involved,"  he  says,  "and  it  took 
20  months  to  get  them  to  work  together  with 
us.  and  even  after  everything  was  set  up 
the  projn-am  still  Is  not  working  as  well  as 
it  should. 

"I  think  another  point,  too.  Is  when  you 
deal  with  people  representing  federal  agen- 
cle-^  they  quote  regulations  to  you  as  if  they 
feel  the  pro'»ram  is  outside  their  scope,  and 
this  is  a  stultifying.  exas[>erating.  frustrating, 
annoying,  angering'  experience.  If  there  was 
a  m.'iximum  of  flexibility  in  these  grants  to 
cities    that  much  more  could  be  done." 

THE     BELLINCHAM     STORY 

■  Frustration  is  a  calm  expression  when  I 
think  about  what  we've  been  through  here," 
says  Mayor  John  E.  Westford.  of  Bellingham. 
Wash.,  in  discussing  his  city's  experiences 
with  federal  grants.  Belllngham's  troubles 
have  to  do  with  getting  a  water-flltratlon 
plant. 

"We  have  ample  water,"  says  Mayor  West- 
ford.  'We  are  fighting  to  keep  tha  water 
pure.  We  have  been  told  by  the  Government 
that  we  must  have  a  water-filtration  plant,  a 
3-milllon-dollar  project.  Now,  the  water- 
flltratlon  plant  applies  only  to  our  city,  but 
we  were  told  we  must  have  regional  plan- 
ning. So  we  had  to  go  out  Into  the  sur- 
rounding areiis  and  talk  them  Into  it,  when 
they  see  no  need  for  it." 

The  mayor  says  the  Government  doesn't 
xcfrri  to  understarid  how  sparsely  populated 
the  area  Is,  how  It  is  not  comparable  to  East- 
ern areas  where  people  are  Jammed  together 
with  many  pollution  problems.  Casts  have 
gone  up  $200,000  In  the  four  years  that  have 
passed  as  Bellingham  has  tried  to  work  out 
Its  problems. 

"Our  engineer  wrote  the  application,"  says 
Mayor  Westford.  'Then  we  had  to  go  into 
regional  planning.  Now  we  have  that  and 
are  ready  to  go,  but  we  find  the  funds  are  out. 
Right  now,  its  all  in  the  hands  of  HUD." 

"SHOTGUN  '     TECHNIQUE 

Counties  as  well  as  cities  have  trouble  with 
federal  grants.  Regional  planning  has  been 
a  main  obstacle  to  projects  In  Multnomah 
County,  Oreg. 

M  James  Gleason,  chairman  of  the 
Multnomah  County  board  of  commissioners, 
says,  "The  Federal  Government  used  a  shot- 
gun here.  They  Just  chopped  off  our  grants. 
Everything  has  been  held  up  for  about  a 
year,  and  we  now  have  pending  applications 
for  1.5  million  dollars  in  federal  grants  for 
sewers  and  sewage  plants  and  for  park  land." 

Mr.  Gleason  Is  very  definite  on  one  point. 

"Multnomah   County,"   he   says,    "is   mov- 


ing toward  the  Idea  of  getting  one  full-time 
man  to  practice  'grantsmanshlp.'  Eventually 
one  man  will  keep  track  of  how  the  work  is 
progressing  In  the  various  grants  received 
or  applied  for,  and  he  will  also  keep  track 
of  what  grants  are  available  If  the  county 
applies.  We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  these 
roadblocks,  and  they  are  very  difficult  to 
overcome." 

Since  October,  1962,  the  city  of  Auburn. 
N.Y.,  has  been  trying  to  get  a  federal  grant 
of  $590,000  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  a  water- 
filtration  plant  Applications  have  bounced 
from  one  federal  agency  to  another.  Finally 
In  January,  1967.  the  application  was  ac- 
cepted by  HUD. 

"All  along  the  line,"  says  Judson  O.  Allen. 
Auburn's  planning  director,  "we  got  into  an 
administrative  snafu." 

INSUFFICIENT    FUNDS 

O.ikl.cnd.  Cillf.,  as  a  city  with  the  relatively 
high  luiemployment,  racial  and  other  prob- 
lems of  core  cities,  has  received  a  gre.U  de.i! 
of  feder.^1  money.  It  is  now  Involved  in  some 
140  federal  programs. 

"Some  are  working  nicely,  some  are  foulrd 
up,  and  some  are  In  a  state  of  limbo,"  s.iys 
Oakland's  M.iyor  John  H.  Reading.  "Part  of 
my  concern  about  federal  programs  Is  thnt 
the  Federal  Government  comes  In  and  an- 
nounces new  programs,  ones  with  social  sig- 
nificance which  could  be  utilized  effectively 
by  the  city.  But,  all  too  frequently,  after 
the  program  has  been  announced,  an  applica- 
tion has  been  prepared,  after  a  lot  of  work, 
you  find  out  that  there  are  insufficient  funds 
to  carry  It  out.  A  good  example  Is  the  re- 
habilitation of  slum  neighborhoods." 

M.iyor  Reading  charges  that  federal  pro- 
grams have  hurt  the  cities. 

"The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for 
example,  is  aimed  at  the  middle  class,"  he 
says.  "It  rules  out  minimum-Income  people 
and  encourages  the  solid  middle  class  to 
move  to  the  suburbs.  Then  the  highway 
program  takes  valuable  land  off  the  tax  rolls. 
This  Increases  the  tax  rates  for  the  remain- 
ing citizens,  and  puts  a  higher  load  on  Indus- 
try. This  further  discourages  the  passage  of 
bond  issues  and  school-tax  measures." 

LACK    OF    UNDERSTANDING 

"Our  federal  relation  have  been  generally 
negative,"  says  H.  D.  Weller,  city  manager 
of  Alameda,  Calif.  He  cites  two  examples  of 
federal  interference,  one  Involving  a  federal 
survey  to  choose  a  new  location  for  the 
Alameda  post  oflHce. 

"Nobody  bothered  to  contact  us,"  he  says, 
"and  we  only  found  out  what  was  going  on 
by  riunor.  We  discovered  they  had  picked 
the  worst  possible  site  for  a  post  office  and 
we  got  them  to  kill  that  one. 

"Then,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  pro- 
posed to  open  a  Halfway  House  on  property 
now  held  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. The  first  we  knew  about  It  was  a 
press  release  out  of  Washington.  We  got 
2.500  petitions,  letters  and  phone  calls  op- 
posing it.  The  'feds'  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand there  Is  any  such  thing  as  local  gov- 
ernment." 

Mason  Swearlngen.  executive  director  of 
the  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  housing  authority. 
complains  that  the  city  has  been  waiting 
since  April,  1966,  for  about  $5,500  in  federal 
funds  to  survey  a  housing  site.     His  story: 

"We  have  never  gotten  it.  We  do  not  want 
to  go  off  half-cocked,  and  build  something 
that  is  a  white  elephant  or  would  not  be 
proper  for  old  people.  The  land  should  be 
surveyed.  An  architect  should  look  at  the 
project  to  see  If  the  site  Is  appropriate.  The 
federal  officials  have  given  me  every  excuse 
I  have  ever  heard  of  for  not  advancing  plan- 
ning money." 

THERE     IS     NO    COORDINATION 

The  problems  Involved  In  starting  an 
urban-renewal  program  are  described  by 
Mitchell  Svlrldoff,  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministrator of  New  York  City. 
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"It  Is  a  very  complicated,  painful,  tortuous, 
tlme-constimlng  process,  and  that  Is  prob- 
ably the  understatement  of  the  year,"  he 
says.  At  New  Haven,  where  he  formerly  was 
a  key  man  In  the  redevelopment  program, 
he  had  to  deal  with  l,";  funding  agencies.  In- 
cluding 10  or  11  federal  agencies. 

"There  Is  occasionally  co-ordination  with- 
in some  of  the  departments,  Mr.  Svlrldoff 
says,  "but  very  often  there  Is  no  co-ordina- 
tion between  offices  within  the  Department 
of  Labor,  or  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare."  He  ex- 
pl:;ins: 

"To  start  a  social-action  program,  a  city 
has  to  go  to  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  places  if 
it  is  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  effective  pro- 
gram." In  each  case,  he  says,  "you  are  deal- 
ing with  different  regulations,  dillerent  cri- 
teria. It  Is  an  extraordinarily  complicated 
process.  It  Is  the  putting  together  that  Is 
so  difficult,  and  there  is  little  or  no  help  that 
a  city  can  get  from  the  federal  establish- 
ment. 

"It  has  to  be  done,  as  matters  exist  now, 
through  the  Ingenuity  of  the  local  admiuis- 
tratlon." 


PROPOSED    INCREASES    IN    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  East 
Chicago  Branch  No.  1399,  of  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind..  and  the  Lake  County  AFL- 
CIO  Central  Labor  Union  of  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  have  adopted  resolutions 
regarding  proposed  increases  in  social 
security  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  E.ist 

Chicago  Branch  No.  1399,  East  Chicago,  Ind.) 

Resolution 

Whereas.  President  Johnson  has  urged  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
Social  Security  benefits  by  an  average  of  20 
percent  with  the  biggest  proportionate  share 
going  to  the  2''2  million  retirees  who  now  get 
only  the  minimum  of  $44  a  month  ($66  for  a 
couple) ;  and 

Whereas,  even  the  proposed  Increases 
would  fall  short  of  assuring  Social  Security 
beneflclarles  genuine  financial  Independence, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

Whereas,  many  other  nations,  far  less  af- 
fluent than  the  United  States,  have  far  more 
adequate  social  welfare  systems;   and 

Whereas,  no  remotely  comparable  Insur- 
ance protection  Is  available  to  Americans  at 
any  price;  and 

Whereas,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  prompt,  positive  action  to 
attack  the  deficiencies  that  exist  in  the 
Social  Security  system,  so  that  older  Ameri- 
cans, widows  and  children,  and  the  disabled 
can  live  out  their  retirement  years  in  dignity 
and  self-respect  rather  than  in  poverty  and 
despair;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  since  the  program's  biggest 
simple  defect  Is  lack  of  adequate  cash  bene- 
fits, that  the  Congress  act  to  Increase  these 
benefits  as  proposed  by  the  President;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tent  to  Senators  'Vance  Hartke  and  Birch 
Bayh  and  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden,  re- 
questing them  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posals, and  to  place  this  resolution  in  the 
records  In  Congress;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  given  the 
fullest  publicity  through  the  communica- 
tions media:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,   That   affiliated   local    unions    be 


sent  copies  of  this  resolution  and  be  urged 
to  adopt  similar  ones  and  send  to  the  appro- 
priate legislators. 

Peter  Calaoci, 
President,    Lake    County    Central    Labor 
Union  AFL-CIO. 

E  B.  Lawbauch, 
Financial   Secretary .   Lake   County   Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  AFL-CIO. 

Resolution 

Where;.s.  Pre.sident  Johnson  has  urged  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
Social  Security  benefits  by  an  average  of  20 
percent  with  the  biggest  proportionate  share 
going  to  the  2'^  million  retirees  who  now 
get  only  the  minimum  of  $44  a  month  ($66 
for  a  couple  .  ;  and 

■Whereas,  even  the  proposed  increases 
would  fall  short  of  assuring  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  genuine  financial  independence, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

Whereas,  many  other  nations,  far  less  afflu- 
ent than  the  United  States,  have  far  more 
adequate  social  welfare  systems;  and 

Whereas,  no  remotely  comparable  insur- 
ance protection  Is  available  to  Americans  at 
any  price:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  prompt,  positive  action  to  attack 
the  deficiencies  that  exist  in  the  Social 
Security  system,  so  that  older  Americans, 
widows  and  children,  and  the  disabled  can 
live  out  their  retirement  years  in  dignity  and 
self-respect  rather  than  in  poverty  and 
despair;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  since  the  programs'  biggest 
single  defect  is  l';ck  of  adequate  cash  bene- 
fits, that  the  Congress  act  to  increase  these 
benefits  as  proposed  by  the  President;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch 
Bayh  and  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden,  re- 
questing them  to  support  the  President's 
proposals,  and  to  place  this  resolution  in  the 
records  of  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  given  the 
fullest  publicity  through  the  communica- 
tions  media;    and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  that  affiliated  local  unions  be 
sent  copies  of  this  resolution  and  be  urged 
to  adopt  similar  ones  and  send  to  the  ap- 
propriate legislators. 

Peter  Calacci, 

President. 
E.   B.   Lawbauch, 
Financial  Secretary. 

Adopted  at  the  regular  meeting,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1967.  Lake  County  AFL-CIO  Central 
Labor  Union. 


OPERATION  FIND— A  GOOD 
BEGINNING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  were  happy  to  hear  recently 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  set  aside  $1,251,560  for  certain  pro- 
grams to  make  the  war  on  poverty  more 
meanuigful  and  effective  for  older  Amer- 
icans. Of  this  amount,  $800,000  is  pro- 
giamed  for  an  activity  called  Operation 
Find,  under  which  low-income  elderly 
individuals  throughout  the  Nation  will 
be  provided  part-time  employment  to 
visit  other  older  Americans  in  their  own 
commimities.  Several  desirable  conse- 
quences will  result.  First,  participants 
will  be  given  emploj'ment  which  will  not 
only  enable  them  to  supplement  their  in- 
adequate incomes,  but  will  also  benefit 
their  physical  health  and  their  attitude 
toward  life.  Second,  the  program  will 
benefit  the  older  Americans  who  are  vis- 
ited by  surveying  their  needs  and  by  put- 


ting them  In  touch  with  commimity  re- 
sources designed  to  meet  those  needs. 
Third,  it  will  be  helpful  in  informing 
public  agencies  and  private  charitable 
organizations  in  each  commimity  served 
of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  their  com- 
munities, which  will  assist  them  in  plan- 
ning intelligently  and  in  allocating  re- 
sources needed  to  meet  those  needs. 

Operation  Find  did  not  spring  forth 
overnight.  It  was  carefully  developed  as 
a  plan  of  action  by  the  National  Coimcil 
on  the  Aging  approximately  a  year  ago. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  took 
note  of  this  proposed  program  in  its  re- 
port which  stemmed  from  its  study  and 
hearings  on  the  subject,  "The  War  on 
Poverty  As  It  Affects  Older  Americans." 
Our  Subcommittee  on  Seri-ices,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  rec- 
ommended an  allocation  of  funds  to 
Operation  Find  last  summer,  as  a  result 
of  its  study  and  hearings  on  Operation 
Medicare  Alert. 

In  addition  to  the  $800,000  allocation 
to  Operation  Find.  $451,580  has  been  zet 
aside  by  OEO  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  of  IndividuaLs  in  OEO  and 
other  cooperating  agencies  and  groups, 
to  equip  them  with  the  expertise  needed 
to  serve  the  elderly  effectively  and  wisely 
under  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  another  indication  of  the  adminis- 
tration's interest  in  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  wr.r  on  poverty  with  re- 
gard to  the  Nation's  elderly,  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  last  few  days  has  nomi- 
nated Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  charge  of 
elderly  programs.  This  position  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  last  year  with  the 
hope  that  giving  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual this  respon;sibility  would  make 
this  great  national  effort  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 
Miss  Blatt  has  the  ability,  energy,  entl.a- 
sLa'^rn.  and  empathy  with  the  elderly 
needed  *o  make  this  new  position  all 
that  it  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  our 
older  compatriots. 

Miss  Blatt  has  engaged  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  civic  and  public  senices.  Sl:e 
has  served  as  Secretarj-  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  was  listed  by  the  Gallup  p>oll 
as  one  of  the  women  most  admired  by 
the  American  public  in  1963,  and  she 
waged  a  vigorious  campaign  as  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Pennsylvania  during  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  and  all  others  who  had 
any  part  in  the  allocation  of  new  funds 
to  improve  the  later  years  for  our  ftllcw 
Americans.  I  urge  community  action 
agencies  and  others  concerned  to  file  ap- 
plications for  these  funds  and  to  act 
promptly  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  for  more  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  citizens 
in  their  communities. 


VISIT  BY  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  OF  REPUBLIC  OF  GUINEA 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. March  13, 1  had  the  great  honor  and 
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privilege  of  extending  the  hospitality  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  Hon.  Louis-Lansana 
Beavogui.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Director  General  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Affairs  and  by  the  Guinean  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  we  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  found  ses.sions  of  this  kind  a  source 
of  great  profit  and  pleasure,  and  our  in- 
formal discussions  with  these  three  high 
officials  from  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
served  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
value  of  personal  contact  with  our  friends 
from  abroad.  I  was  only  sorry  that  the 
important  nature  of  the  business  before 
the  Senate  prevented  a  large  number  of 
Senators  from  sharing  in  this  valuable 
experience. 

We  had  a  frank  and  friendly  session 
with  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  I  wish 
that  a  great  number  of  my  colleagues 
could  have  benefited  from  It  as  I  did. 
However,  to  open  our  conversation  the 
Foreign  Minister  made  a  short  prepared 
address  which  was  most  graceful  and 
helpful.  And  I  was  very  glad  that  he 
could  make  a  copy  of  that  statement 
available  to  me  so  that  it  could  be  shared 
with  not  only  my  colleagues  but  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 

Republic    or    Guinea,    Washington,    DC 

March  13.  1967 

Our  dear  friend.  Senator  Gore,  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate,  honorable  guests.  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  I  am  happy  to  be  among 
you  this  afternoon  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ban- 
goura  Mohamed  Kassory,  Director  General  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Economic  Affairs 
and  by  my  friend.  Ambassador  Bangoura 
Karim,  who  will  represent  Guinea  In  your 
great  country. 

For  some  years  the  friendly  and  trusting 
relations  that  link  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Giune.i  have 
constantly  and  loy.illy  been  supported  by  your 
high  assembly  A  few  among  you,  as  for  In- 
stance, you.  Senator  Gore,  and  Senators 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  and  Edward  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  have  visited  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea  and  seen  even  during  tlie 
first  years  of  the  country's  independence  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  build  our  Guinean 
nation  on  a  r.itlonal  b.isls.  Since  then,  we 
have  passed  through  Important  stages  and 
the  results  we  obtained — no  matter  how 
modest  they  are — have  nevertheless  shown 
noticeable  progress  toward  these  fundamen- 
tal objectives:  national  unity  through  an 
almost  total  disappearance  of  ethnic,  tribal 
and  religious  rivalries;  democratic  progress 
through  free  elections  In  regional  and  na- 
tional communities;  creation  of  an  economic 
and  social  structure  with  the  active  partici- 
pation and  under  the  control  of  the 
Gulneans.  These  results  have  been  greatly 
favored  by  Intense  efforts  of  interii.itional 
cooperation  and,  in  particular,  by  the  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  large  measure  of  good  will  and  deep  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  your  great  country 
and  ours  was  needed  In  order  to  place  this 
cooperation  on  a  solid  basis  of  mutual  respect 
for  each  state's  independence  and  their  re- 
spective interests.     What  we  have  achieved 


today  already  speaks  for  Itself  and  does  not 
need  any  commentaries.  Since  1961,  close 
to  three  hundred  Guinean  students  have 
completed  their  education  at  United  States 
universities  and  institutes. 

OUn-Mathleson.  a  United  States  company, 
is  now  the  first  and  most  important  foreign 
Investor  In  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  thanks 
to  a  48.5  percent  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national aluminum  company  FRIA,  the 
eighth  largest  In  the  world.  This  company, 
whose  annual  output  Is  approximately  five 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  aluminum,  will, 
according  to  the  present  negotiations  with 
the  Guinean  government,  raise  its  produc- 
tion to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
tons  a  year.  In  the  domain  of  Industrializa- 
tion the  Bauxite  Company  of  Guinea,  whose 
objective  is  the  exploitation  of  the  world's 
richest  and  largest  bauxite  deposits  at  Boke, 
was  founded  under  the  form  of  a  mixed  as- 
sociation with  the  Guinean  government 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Harvey  Alumi- 
num Company  of  California  and  the  most 
important  North  American  aluminum  com- 
panies: Aluminium  Limited  of  Canada  (Al- 
can)  and  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
(Alcoa).  The  American  companies  alone  are 
holding  here  86  percent  of  the  shares  owned 
by  private  groups  while  European  companies 
control  14  percent.  At  this  occasion  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  President 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guinea  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  effec- 
tive support  which  you  gave  to  our  country 
In  the  negotiations  for  the  granting  of  In- 
v.  ?tinpiit  guarantees  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment oi  State. 

The  government  of  Guinea  has  recently 
formed  an  association  with  one  of  the  most 
Important  United  States  automobile  manu- 
facturing firms,  Mack  Trucks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  a  national  chain  for  the 
assembly  of  vehicles,  servicing  the  vehicles 
in  operation  and  training  Guinean  person- 
nel. By  opting  for  a  mixed  association  our 
country  and  these  companies  are  creating 
the  best  conditions  for  an  equal  and  fruitful 
cooperation  among  our  young  nations  and 
foreign  private  capital. 

The  three  examples  Just  stated  thus  con- 
stitute the  best  reward  for  your  efforts  to 
support  our  country  and  they  also  show  the 
Interest  that  we  have  In  that  these  efforts 
be  continued  and  constantly  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Guinea. 

Thanks  to  the  various  frank  and  sincere 
conversations  which  I  had  during  my  one- 
week's  stay  in  Washington  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs  Palmer,  we  were  able  to 
clarify  our  political  relations  and  to  com- 
monly decide  to  strengthen  these  rel.itlons 
through  trust  and  friendship.  The  R.'-publlc 
of  Guinea,  which  was  the  first  of  the  French 
colonies  of  West  Africa  to  obtain  independ- 
ence and  the  United  States  of  America  which 
was  the  first  among  the  possessions  of  tlie 
former  British  Empire  to  become  Independ- 
ent, were  thus  called  by  history  to  proceed 
together  on  the  road  of  cooperation  and 
friendship.  To  the  Secretary  of  State  we  have 
given  the  assurance  of  our  sincere  determina- 
tion to  work  in  this  sense  on  the  basis  of 
comprehension  and  the  mutual  desire  to 
settle  our  differences  by  frank,  sincere  and 
open  conversations.  We  know,  dear  friend 
Ciore.  how  much  your  personal  contribution 
and  the  contribution  of  your  senatorial  col- 
leagues will  promote  the  fruitful  and  con- 
stant development  of  these  relations  In  a 
world  In  which  Interdependence  In  the  cul- 
tural and  economic  cooperation  constitutes 
the  only  guarantee  for  friendship  and  world 
peace.  I  would  like  to  use  thl.'?  opportunity 
to  emphasize  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  our  sat- 
isfaction with  your  persevering  efforts  within 
the    framework   of    the    legislation    for    civil 


rights  and  for  materializing  on  a  rational 
basis  the  equality  among  all  human  and  so- 
cial strata  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
By  reiterating  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
you,  your  families,  the  Senate,  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  allow  me  to  make  a  toast  to  your 
health,  to  the  health  of  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Sekou  Toure,  and  to  the  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  people  of  Guinea. 


March  23,  1967 
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SUCCESSFUL    SBA    ASSISTANCE    TO 
GREENE    ELECTRONICS.    INC. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Rhode 
Lsland  firms  engaged  in  high  quality  pre- 
cision work  in  the  field  of  electronics  are 
a  highly  competitive  group.  They  have 
pioneered  in  developing  new  techniques 
that  have  made  them  established  leaders 
in  the  field. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  about 
Greene  Electronics,  Inc.,  located  at  1840 
Cranston  Street,  in  Cranston,  R.I,  This 
firm's  enterprise  is  typical  of  so  many 
small  businesses  in  my  State. 

Ten  years  ago  the  use  of  printed  cir- 
cuits in  electronics  was  new.  But  to 
Gordon  H.  Greene  and  his  associates  it 
was  a  fascinating  subject,  full  of  oppor- 
tunities and  p>ossibilities. 

One  big  advantage  that  printed  cir- 
cuits offer  is  their  compactness.  Much 
intricate  wiring  can  be  fitted  into  a  small 
space.  Mr.  Greene  and  his  associates 
knew,  too,  that  reliability  was  equally 
important. 

In  1958  Greene  began  his  business  on 
the  principle  of  imexcelled  quality. 
Greene  Electronics  was  the  first  printed 
circuitry  firm  in  Rhode  Island.  From 
its  inception,  Greene's  proprietors  in- 
sisted on  the  importance  of  innovation, 
experimentation,  and  development  of 
new  techniques. 

This  approach  was  a  healthy  one.  and 
Greene  was  soon  able  to  demonstrate 
that  his  printed  circuitry  panels  were  so 
durable  that  even  if  dropped,  their  effec- 
tiveness would  not  be  impaired. 

The  firm  progressed  and  continued  to 
win  many  repeat  orders  from  its  cus- 
tomers. But  five  and  a  half  years  after 
it  was  founded,  this  small  company  like 
other  successful  small  enterprises  de- 
veloped problems. 

Greene  had  used  its  working  capital  in 
essential  research  and  development  proj- 
ects. It  could  find  many  customers  for 
its  high  quality  printed  circuit  panels, 
but  needed  more  working  capital  to  de- 
velop production. 

Greene  consulted  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  office  in  Provi- 
dence. SBA  was  impressed  with  the 
firm's  prospects  and  the  quality  of  its 
management.  A  working  capital  SBA 
loan  of  $50,000  was  arranged. 

A  year  later,  after  SBA  had  organized 
its  Services  Corps  of  Retired  Executives, 
it  assigned  one  of  the  SCORE  advisers 
to  assist  Greene  with  problems  of  orga- 
nization and  internal  controls. 

SCORE  advisers  are  successful,  retired 
businessmen  recruited  by  SBA  to  help 
small  firms.  Many  small  businessmen 
have  great  technical  skills,  but  they 
often  lack  business  experience.  SCORE 
members  serve  in  a  volunteer  capacity. 

The  SCORE  adviser  gave  Greene  the 


help  that  was  needed.  A  plant  manager 
was  employed,  perpetual  inventory  con- 
trols were  established,  and  financial 
statements  were  prepared  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

Since  then,  this  small  firm  has,  with 
SBA  assistance,  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress. It  has  expanded  from  seven  em- 
ployees to  65;  sales  and  profits  have 
quadrupled.  Its  future  prospects  are 
bright. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  able  to  assist  this  small  firm  not  only 
with  a  loan  which  was  not  available  from 
private  sources,  but  was  also  able  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  managerial  advice. 

SBA's  assistance  to  Greene  Electron- 
ics. Inc..  is  not  unique.  Since  the  agen- 
cy's inception  in  1953,  more  than  1.100 
small  firms  in  Rhode  Island  have  re- 
ceived SBA  loans  totaling  more  than 
$36  million. 

Small  businessmen  in  Rhode  Island 
have  benefited  from  the  use  of  SBA- 
SCORE  advisers.  Hundreds  of  othei's 
have  utilized  SBA's  management  and 
technical  assistance  programs. 

The  skills  that  Rhode  Island's  small 
businessmen  have  developed  are  among 
the  State's  greatest  assets.  President 
Johnson  and  his  administration  have 
recognized  these  values.  The  Pre.sident 
has  urged  that  small  bu-^iness  be  made 
one  of  the  greatest  growth  industries  in 
the  country. 

President  Johnsoii  has  stated  that 
small  business  is  "part  of  the  American 
way  of  life,"  and  that  "a  man's  desire  to 
become  his  own  boss  has  always  been 
part  of  the  American  dream.  If  we  lose 
that,  we  will  lose  something  that  is  very 
precious  to  all  of  us." 

The  President  has  also  said  that — 
Even  big  business  depends  upon  small  busi- 
ness because  they  provide  most  of  our  services 
and  they  are  a  very  vital  source  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  ideas. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  Presi- 
dent's views,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
SBA's  Administrator,  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
on  the  fine  accomplishments  of  his 
agency  on  behalf  of  all  the  residents  of 
Rhode  Island. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27,  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  Hon.  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  In  beginning  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  made 
this  very  significant  statement: 

Gentlemen,  though  I  dislike  opening  my 
testimony  on  a  discouraging  note,  I  would 
fall  In  my  responsibility  to  you  and  to  the 
American  people  If  I  did  not  say,  frankly, 
that  at  present  your  Post  Office  Department 
Is  In  a  race  with  catastrophe.  And  It  Is  a 
race  that  we  could  well  lose,  though  It  Is 
certainly  in  our  power  not  to  lose  it. 

He  continues  by  citing  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  race  against  catastrophe: 

Mail  volume  explosion:  increasing  by 
more  than  3  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

Per  capita  use  of  the  mails  also  ex- 
ploding. In  fiscal  1967.  the  per  capita 
use  will  be  an  estimated  415  pieces  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Na- 


tion. Just  2  years  ago,  it  was  365  pieces. 
This  is  a  per  capita  increase  in  use  of 
almost  14  percent  in  just  2  years. 

Inadequate  and  obsolescent  physical 
plant. 

A  research  effort  which,  even  though 
accelerated,  is  lagging  seriously  behind 
the  needs. 

A  mechanization  and  modernization 
effort  that  is  also  far  behind  the  existing 
needs,  as  well  as  the  needs  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1966.  I  addressed  the  Senate 
and  expressed  my  opinion  that  we  are 
nearing  a  total  crisis  in  the  postal  service 
unless  we  face  up  to  the  present  danger 
and  do  something  constructive  about  it. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that  our  able  Post- 
master General  has  given  his  own  veri- 
fication of  those  statements  I  made  4 
months  ago. 

The  postal  service  is  so  vital  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  welfare  of 
the  Nation  that  its  collapse  into  unman- 
ageable chaos  is  almost  unthinkable. 

Yet  last  October,  in  Chicago  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try, we  had  a  foretaste  of  what  can  hap- 
pen if  we  do  not  act  intelligently  and 
courageously.  We  saw  a  total  collapse 
of  the  mail  service — millions  of  pounds 
of  mail  piled  up  without  sufficient  men 
and  machines  to  work  it.  first  class  let- 
ters delayed  as  long  as  3  weeks  before 
delivery — shameful  suggestions  that  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  mail  was  to 
burn  it. 

We  have  taken  the  mail  service  for 
granted  for  too  long  because  dedicated 
employees,  somehow,  often  through 
heroic  individual  efforts,  have  been  able 
to  handle  it,  eventually.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  taking  the 
service,  or  the  employees,  for  granted. 

The  postal  employees  have  fallen  so 
far  behind  the  economic  parade  in  this 
country  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
retain  or  attract  talented  people.  Postal 
work  is  skilled  work,  it  is  difficult  work, 
it  is  work  that  can  be  performed  only  by 
experienced  personnel. 

Today,  less  than  half  of  the  700,000 
postal  employees  in  the  country  have  as 
much  as  3  years'  service. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  in  bad  shape?  Less  than  half  the 
employees  have  as  much  as  3  years' 
service. 

We  think  of  the  letter  carrier  as  the 
dedicated  man  who  has  spent  years  and 
years  learning  his  route  down  to  tne 
last  minute  detail,  and  who  has  been  the 
exemplification  of  a  civil  servant  at  his 
very  best  and  most  attractive. 

Forget  it.  Those  fine  old  veterans 
retired  long  ago,  or  they  left  the  service 
because  they  could  not  stand  the  low  pay 
any  longer,  and  took  more  remunerative 
jobs  elsewhere. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  wonderful  letter  carriers  today,  but 
they  are  also  looking  wistfully  at  retire- 
ment or  at  the  advertisements  begging 
for  applicants  for  far  easier  and  less 
demanding  jobs  at  $2,000  to  $3,000  more 
in  wages. 

Nowadays  we  can  count  ourselves  lucky 
in  most  large  metropolitan  areas  if  our 
mail  is  not  entrusted  to  a  "temporary" — 
a  different  one  every  day,  in  some  cases — 


wlio  h.as  no  interest  at  all  in  the  postal 
ser\-ice  and  who  is  using  the  post  office 
merely  as  a  stopping  place  until  he  finds 
a  more  attractive  job. 

In  some  areas,  we  can  count  ourselves 
lucky  ii  the  "temporarj'"  is  not  a  dope 
addict  or  an  acid-head  user  of  LSD.  or  a 
man  vvho  spend.-  his  nonworking  hours 
driving  a  motorcycle  in  a  black  leather 
coat  and  attacking  and  beating  up  peace- 
able citizens. 

I  am  not  making  this  up,  Mr  President. 
I  am  citing  these  incidents  from  the 
Nation's  press.  I  am  citing  the  facts  as 
they  are,  the  facts  as  we,  the  Congress, 
lj'^\e  permitted  them  to  occur. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  letter  carriers 
01  the  Nation  are  the  paymasters  of  the 
Nation.  Every  day  they  deliver  t«ns  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  checks,  securities, 
bonds,  and  currency  to  our  citizens.  If 
we  refuse  to  pay  the  men  who  do  this 
work  in  accordance  with  the  responsibil- 
ity involved,  then  we  must  put  up  with 
entrusting  the  work  to  people  who  are 
not  worthy  of  the  responsibility. 

We  get  what  we  pay  for.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Postmaster  General 
on  all  points:  We  do  need  modern  facili- 
ties: adequate,  more  spacious  facilities 
capable  of  handling  the  workload.  We 
do  need  better  machines  and  we  do  need 
more  research  and  development. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Post  Office  is 
now  and  always  will  be,  essentially,  a  hu- 
man institution  operated  by  human 
beings.  It  is  the  most  human  institution 
administered  by  our  Government. 

In  all  the  plans  for  mechanization  and 
automation,  there  never  has  been  a  sug- 
gested robot  that  could  take  the  place  of 
the  human  being  who  trudges  the  streets 
of  the  Nation  delivering  the  mail  to  our 
doors. 

The  quality  of  the  postal  service  de- 
pends now  and  always  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  that  human  being,  the 
mailman. 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  make  certain  that  this  human  quality 
is  maintained,  or  else  we  shall  face  a 
catastrophe  which  will  make  the  Chicago 
disaster  of  last  October  look  like  a  minor 
mishap. 

The  postal  employees  of  the  Nation  are 
asking  for  a  raise  in  level,  a  raise  that 
will  be  commensurate  with  their  in- 
creased responsibilities,  which  will  at- 
tract young  people  into  the  service 
worthy  of  those  responsibilities  and  will 
maintain  in  the  service  those  who  are 
most  able. 

I  say  this  is  the  least  we  can  do.  I  have 
introduced  proposed  legislation — S.  278 — 
which  would  accomplish  this.  Fifty 
identical  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body.  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  approve  this  legislation 
vei-y  soon. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  we  have  placed 
post  office  appropriations  and  the  needs 
of  the  postal  employees  far  at  the  bottom 
of  the  legislative  totem  pole.  Postal  pay 
legislation  is  usually  the  very  last  bill 
we  vote  upon.  We  take  care  of  ever>-  con- 
ceivable national  need  first:  and  then, 
when  we  are  through,  we  count  up  what 
money  is  left  and  pass  postal  pay  or 
fringe  benefits  legislation. 
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We  have,  In  short,  treated  our  postal 
employees  as  stepchildren.  We  have 
taken  advantage  of  them  because  they 
are  faithful  and  loyal  and  dedicated. 
We  have  taken  advantage  of  them  also 
because  they  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
strike. 

We  must  adjust  our  thinking.  The 
needs  of  the  postal  service  are  just  as 
great  as  any  other  need  that  comes  be- 
fore us  for  deliberation  and  decision. 
They  are  far  more  important  than  some 
items  which  we  give  priority  to.  It  is 
time  we  give  priority  to  the  post  office 
and  Its  employees  before  we  lose  that 
race  with  catastrophe  that  the  Postmas- 
ter General  was  talkin??  about. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  AIR  POLLU- 
TION CONTROLS  CALLS  FOR 
THOROUGH  EVALUATION  OF  EF- 
FECTS ON  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND 
POWER  SUPPLY— THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  MUST  BE  ADMINISTERED 
BOTH  REALISTICALLY  AND  EF- 
FECTIVELY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference,  W.  A.  Boyle,  in  a  message  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner,  yesterday 
raised  some  questions  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  air  pollution  controls 
which  very  much  need  close  attention. 

Chairman  Boyle,  of  NCPC,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  noted  In  his  communication  to 
Secretary  Gardner  that  recommenda- 
tions for  pollution  abatement  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  al- 
most solely  center  on  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions.    Mr.  Boyle  further  wrote: 

The  practical  effect  of  (the)  recommenda- 
tions for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Metropoli- 
tan area,  limiting  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel 
burned  la  existing  utility  plants,  and  requir- 
ing all  new  power  plants  to  have  an  assured 
20-year  supply  of  0  24  per  cent  sulfur  fuel, 
would  be  to  bar  the  use  of  the  larger  part  of 
our  coal  resources  In  present  plants  and  ban 
the  building  of  any  new  coal-flred  plants 
after  next  July. 

Tliat,  Mr.  President,  is  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  an  Industry — especially  the  coal 
industry  in  .ts  principal  market  area.  I 
believe  It  should  be  a  subject  for  cogita- 
tion In  the  executive  branch  and  in  the 
legislative,  as  well.  Such  an  effect  on 
employment,  on  the  economy,  and  on 
fKjwer  availability  and  supply — as  well  as 
on  the  premise  of  air  pollution  control — 
should  be  studied  carefully.  It  Is  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  sufficient  weight 
to  all  factors  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  recommendations  as 
published  by  Secretary  Gardner  earlier 
this  week  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area. 

There  is  no  inference  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  air  pollution 
control  representati  .'cs  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  did  other  than  their  duty  as 
they  evaluated  It  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  which  their  recom- 
mendations were  responsive. 

But,  as  Mr.  Boyle  further  observed, 
once  such  recommendations  as  the  basis 
of  regulations  are  adopted  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area,  the  pressure  will 
be    intensified    for    other    metropolitan 


areas  to  so  act.  I,  too,  believe  this  would 
be  a  probable  sequence  of  happenings, 
and  that  which  concerns  me,  as  it  does 
Mr.  Boyle  and  his  associates  in  tlie  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  is  this  condition 
which  the  NCPC  chairman  aptly  and 
cogently  phrased  in  his  message  to  Sec- 
retary Gardner: 

If  such  a  development  Is  permitted,  in  the 
face  of  our  limited  air  pollution  control  tech- 
nology. It  will  cost  thousands  of  coal  mining, 
railroad,  and  oUier  Jobs  — but  even  more  se- 
riously. It  Will  create  a  real  danger  of  an 
electric  power  and  fuel  shortage  and  be  a 
disservice  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  warnings 
should  be  most  thoroughly  weighed.  Mr. 
Boyle's  further  pertinent  observations 
need  close  attention  and  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage to  Secretary  Gardner  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me.ssage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

March    23.    19G7. 
H-in.  John  W.  Gardner. 

Secretary.  Dcpartrncnt  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC: 

The  practical  effect  of  your  recommenda- 
tions for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Metro- 
politan area,  limiting  the  sulfur  content  of 
fuel  burned  In  existing  utility  plants,  and 
requiring  all  new  power  plants  to  have  an 
assured  20-year  supply  of  0.24  per  cent  sulfur 
fuel,  would  be  to  bar  the  use  of  the  larger 
p.irt  of  our  coal  resources  in  present  plant 
and  b.m  the  building  of  any  new  coal-flred 
plants  after  next  July. 

Once  such  regulations  are  adopted  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area,  the  pressure  will 
become  irresistible  for  other  metropolitan 
areas  to  follow  suit  in  short  order. 

If  such  a  development  is  permitted.  In  face 
of  our  limited  air  pollution  control  tech- 
nology. It  will  cost  thousand  of  coal  mining, 
r.allrosd  and  other  Jobs  but  even  more  seri- 
ously It  win  create  a  real  danger  of  an  electric 
power  and  fuels  shortage  and  be  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  expanded 
electric  power  capacity  our  Nation  will  need 
can  only  be  met  by  using  all  available  fuels, 
Including  several  hundred  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year.  If  you  Insist,  in  these  and  sub- 
sequent regulations.  In  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  by  Issuing  exceedingly  stiff 
regulations  before  the  necessary  technology 
Is  available,  the  coal  which  we  must  use  to 
generate  power  will  not  be  available  and 
alternate  supplies  of  fuel  simply  do  not  exist. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  Is  on 
record  with  a  w.irnlng  that  natural  gas  can- 
not be  substituted  freely  for  other  fuels  as  an 
air  pollution  control  measure  without  Inordi- 
nate extra  costs  and  without  endangering  the 
supply  of  gas  for  homeowners.  Also,  there 
are  delinlte  limits  on  the  amount  of  new  nu- 
clear cap.iclty  which  can  be  built  to  take  vp 
the  slack  created  by  the  banning  of  coal  as  a 
utility  fuel. 

The  obvious  answer  to  the  air  pollution 
problems  of  New  York-New  Jersey  and  other 
nre.vs  Is  to  develop  the  technology  for  con- 
trolling sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  coal 
burning  plants.  To  date  your  Department 
has  failed  to  demoivstrate  a  commitment  to 
expand  research  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  clearly  Indicated  Is  needed,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  delegated  responsi- 
bility for  research  to  your  Department  In  the 
Cle;in  Air  AcUi  of  1963  and  1965. 

As  far  aa  I  can  determine.  HEW  has  thus 
far  given  expanded  research  only  lip  service. 
In  view  of  your  expressed  determination  to 
Impose  exceedingly  restrictive  regulations  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  the  time  has  now  arrived 


for  your  Department  to  push  an  adequately 
financed  research  program  with  the  same 
sense  of  urgency.  A  number  of  processes  are 
under  study  which  seemingly  would  control 
sulfur  emissions  sufHclently  to  permit  coal  to 
be  burned  even  under  the  standards  you  are 
proposing.  A  cr.^sh  research  program  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  develop  one  or  more  of  these 
processes  in  a  rel.itlvely  short  time,  and  to 
make  :he  equipment  available  for  Installation 
m  new  and  existing  power  plants. 

The  vast  coal  Industrial  complex  for  which 
I  speak  as  Chairman  oX  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  urges  yau  to  delay  or 
modify  the  proposed  New  York-New  Jersey 
recommendations  while  the  necessary  re- 
search work  is  carried  out  to  a  successful 
completion.  The  alternative — that  of  wider 
adoption  of  tough  regulations  carries  the  real 
ttireat  of  a  power  and  fuels  shortage. 

As  Chairman  of  NCPC,  which  represents 
coal  producing  companies,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  coal-carrying  railroads 
and  barge  lines,  coal  consuming  utilities  and 
manufacturers  of  coal  mining  machines  and 
equipment,  I  pledge  you  our  full  support  and 
cooperation  In  launching  the  type  of  research 
program  which  Is  needed.  I  can  also  assure 
yuu  that  we  share  your  objective  of  cleaning 
up  the  air,  which  all  of  us  must  breathe. 
Our  concern  Is  that  this  national  objective 
be  pursued  In  a  manner  that  will  Insure 
success  without  jeopardizing  the  Nations 
supply  of  abundant,  low  cost  fuel. 
W.  A.  Boyle, 
Chairman.  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference, Inc. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
made  a  clear  record  of  their  beliefs  that 
the  Nation  must  have  both  clean  air  and 
plentiful  fuel.  Indeed,  they  have  pub- 
lished jointly  a  pamphlet  explaining  the 
goal  of  the  Nation's  coal  industry  and 
expressing  their  support  for  the  na- 
tional goal  of  cleaner  air. 

They  answer  cogently  and.  I  believe 
accurately  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  an  alternate  supply  of  fuel  could  be 
made  available  If  coal  should  suddenly 
be  barred  from  electric  power  plants. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  I  agree 
with  the  producers  and  the  coal  miners, 
the  railroads  and  the  electric  utilities- 
all  members  of  the  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence—that, as  they  state  in  their  joint 
declaration,  research  is  the  key  to 
cleaner  air.  Their  recommendations, 
ba.sed  on  this  premise,  are  endorsed. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  Joint  declaration  of  the  NCPC, 
the  NCA,  and  the  UMWA. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  joint 
declaration  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Goal  of  the  Nation  s  Coal  Industry: 

Clean  Aib  and  Plentiftl  Fuel 
coal  inddstby  and  labor  support  national 

COAL  or  CLEANER  AIB 

Cleanliness  of  the  air  Is  a  national  Impera- 
tive. We  share  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  over  air  pollution.  The  various  in- 
dustries making  up  the  Industrial  federation 
built  around  coal — America's  most  abundant 
fuel— support  the  objective  of  clean  air. 

Our  aim  Is  to  see  that  the  goal  of  cleaner 
air  is  attained  without  jeopardizing  the  Na- 
tion's future  fuel  supply.  This  Is  a  real 
danger  If  control  regulations  ore  Imposed 
before  technology  Is  developed  lo  make  It 
possible  to  meet  new  standards. 

The  control  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  fuel  burning,  a  high  priority  Hem  in 
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the  Nation's  air  pollution  program,  points  up 
llils  danger. 

Sulfur  oxide  emissions  can  be  controlled  by 
barring  the  use  of  fuels  with  more  than  a 
trace  of  svilfur.  as  has  been  proposed  In  sev- 
eral Instances, 

Undfr  present  technology,  standards  this 
strict.  If  widely  adopted,  as  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
posed would  prohibit  the  burning  of  almost 
all  of  the  Nation's  vast  coal  reserves  and 
most   of   Its   heavy   industrial    fuel   oil. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  stated:  "Regardless  of  price,  there  are  no 
significant  quantities  of  coal  available  which 
could  meet  these  sulfur  limits."  He  added: 
"For  all  practical  purposes,  these  limits  would 
(also)  eliminate  the  use  of  residual  oil."  Yet 
coal  today  Is  needed  to  produce  more  than 
half  of  all  the  Nation's  electricity,  and  oil 
Is  used   to  generate  another  6  per  cent. 

Tlius.  it  Is  obvious  that  general  adoption 
of  such  rigid  limitations  on  sulfur  In  fuel  at 
this  time  would  create  an  even  more  serious 
problem  than  that  caused  by  sulfur  oxides  in 
the  air — a  shortage  of  fuel  and  economic 
chaos  In  fuel-producing  areas  and  In  fuel- 
using  industries. 

The  better  approach  is  to  develop  a  fe.isible 
and  practical  method  of  controlling  the  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  oxides  before  such  far- 
reaching  regulations  are  imposed  This  will 
permit  optimum  utilization  of  our  fuel  re- 
serves, thus  assuring  both  adequate  energy 
for  an  expanding  Industrial  economy  and 
clean  air. 

alternate      SUPPLY      OF      FUEL      NOT      AVAILABLE 
NATIONALLY 

Too  many  people  take  It  for  granted  that 
if  coal  and  heavy  fuel  oil  with  more  than 
slight  amounts  of  sulfur  are  barred,  re- 
placing them  would  be  simple  Could  the 
Nation  meet  Its  splrallng  electrical  energy 
demand   under   such    conditions? 

The  answer  Is  No! 

Could  nuclear  power  fill  the  fuels  gap? 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  said  that 
the  Nation's  known  reserves  of  low-cost 
uranium — some  145.000  tons — could  produce, 
In  present  reactors,  only  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity that  could  be  produced  from  about 
two  billion  tons  of  coal. 

If  It  were  possible  to  force  the  electric 
utilities  by  air  pollution  regulations  to  sub- 
stitute uranium  for  coal  In  producing  elec- 
tricity, the  known  low-cost  reserves  would  be 
exhausted  In  eight  years. 

Even  assuming  that  the  lack  of  low-cost 
uranium  does  not  create  an  Inhibiting  factor, 
the  AEC  has  frequently  stated  that  for 
several  decades  atomic  energy  will  supple- 
ment and  can  not  replace  coal-produced 
power.  Moreover,  construction  capacity  and 
safety  requirements  would  preclude  any  Im- 
mediate shift  over  to  nuclear  power. 

How  about  natural  gas?  There  Is  not 
enough  gas  available,  even  at  a  premium 
price,  to  replace  coal  and  heavy  fuel  oil  In 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Gas  Industry  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  spokesmen  have 
warned  gas  reserves  are  Insufficient  to  permit 
wide-spread  substitution  of  gas  for  coal  and 
oil  as  a  pollution  control  measure. 

Thus,  It  becomes  obvious  that  any  long 
term  solution  to  air  pollution  must  take  Into 
account  the  availability  of  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies for  the  Nation's  growing  demand  for 
energy. 

RESEARCH  IS  THE  KEY  TO  CLEANER  AIR 

Research  Is  the  key  to  assuring  the  Nation 
of  cleaner  air  without  Jeopardizing  adequate 
fuel  supplies  for  the  future. 

An  urgent  national  priority  has  been  as- 
signed to  cleaning  up  the  air.  At  least  an 
equal  priority  must  be  assigned  to  developing 
the  technology  to  assure  clean  air  without 
hampering  Industrial  operation  and  future 
Industrial  growth. 

The  Congress  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  directed 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  to  pursue  research  on  removal  of 
sulfur  from  fuels  and  sulfur  oxides  from  flue 
gases.  Thus  far.  emphasis  by  HEW  has  been 
on  development  of  standards  and  regulations. 
Research  has  not  been  assigned  the  priority 
Congress  Intended  It  should  have. 

Coal  and  Its  consumers,  meanwhile,  have 
made  many  advances  through  research.  With 
the  modern  equipment  now  available,  soot 
and  flyash  emissions  are  being  eliminated  as 
significant  pollution  problems.  Industry  has 
Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  equipment  and 
facilities  such  as  coal  wa&hing  plants  to 
achieve  progress  in  elimination  of  free  sulfur 
and  waste  from  coal.  Now  it  is  concentrat- 
ing on  svilfur  controls. 

Tlie  coal  and  electric  utility  Industries  are 
co-sponsoring  a  five-year  $4.3  million  re- 
search program  to  define  the  physiological 
effects  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  find  methods  of  sulfur  removal  and 
sulfur  oxide  control.  Much  of  this  work  Is 
being  done  by  the  coal  industry's  own  re- 
search agency.  Bituminous  Coal  Research. 
Inc  ,  a?;  an  extension  of  its  decade-long  study 
of  air  pollution  control.  In  addition,  many 
private  companies  and  government  agencies 
are  enpaped  in  research  along  these  lines. 

The  coal  industry  has  a  long  record  of  co- 
oper.itlon  with  Federal,  state  and  city  air 
pollution  control  agencies  in  formulating 
technically  sound  legislation  and  regulations 
for  pollution  abatement. 

COAL     RECOMMENDS     THAT — 

1.  Research  into  means  of  controlling  sul- 
fur oxides  emissions  be  greatly  expanded  and 
accelerated,  with  an  increased  share  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  demands  this  type  of  crash  program. 

2.  Air  pollution  regulations,  at  all  govern- 
ment levels,  recognize  the  limitations  of  con- 
trol technology,  fuel  availability  and  the  eco- 
nomic  Impact   on  industry  and   the  Nation. 

As  control  technology  develops,  regulations 
can  be  progressively  tightened  to  meet  the 
ultimate  goal  of  clean  air. 


FOREIGN  AID  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IN- 
CREASED WHILE  OUR  DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS  ARE  BEING  REDUCED 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  I  testified  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  opposition  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  53  which  would 
have  committed  unspecified,  but  obvi- 
ously very  large  amounts  of  additional 
assistance  to  Latin  America.  In  my 
testimony,  I  stated  that  it  is  unthink- 
able and  inconceivable  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  drastically  slashing  all  our 
domestic  programs — education,  pollu- 
tion control,  resource  development,  pub- 
lic works,  highways,  the  v/ar  on  poverty, 
the  war  on  crime,  housing,  aid  to  our 
cities,  and  all  the  essentials  that  will 
bring  up  to  date  much  overdue  neglect — 
that  we  should  even  dream  of  substan- 
tially increasing  any  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign aid. 

What  kind  of  policy  is  it  that  deprives 
our  own  people  of  what  they  have  been 
not  only  promised  but  what  has  been 
actually  voted  by  the  Congress?  It 
would  be  far  more  reasonable  and  fair  to 
reduce  our  foreign  aid  program  at  least 
proportionately  to  the  drastic  cuts  im- 
posed upon  the  folks  at  home,  only  the 
beginning  of  which  we  have  so  far  been 
allowed  to  see. 

It  is  the  needs  of  our  own  commimi- 
ties  which  I  am  concerned  about,  needs 
which  have  been  sorely  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  country's  preoccupation  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  drain  on 


available  resources  caused  by  that  seem- 
ingly endless  conflict.  The  President  has 
said  in  his  message  on  Latin  America  that 
the  commitment  of  $1.5  billion  "must  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  our  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  this  troubled  world."  I  would 
certainly  agree,  if  the  President  meant  to 
include  Watts,  and  Harlem,  and  Ap- 
palachia,  and  Alaska's  Indians  and  Es- 
kimos— indeed,  all  of  the  United  States — 
in  the  "other  parts  of  this  troubled 
world." 

Domestic  program  after  domestic  pro- 
gram has  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  President  in  his  September  8, 
1966.  economic  message  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  his  sub- 
sequent testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  announced 
a  program  of  program  deferrals  and  re- 
ductions. It  was  estimated  at  that  time 
that  Federal  p?ogram  levels  would  be 
reduced  by  about  $3  billion  and  expen- 
<^itures  in  the  current  fiscal  year  would 
'%e  reduced  by  about  SI '2  to  S2  billion. 
Since  then  the  figures  have  been  revised 
sharply  upward.  Total  delays,  post- 
ponements, and  reductions  actually 
amount  to  $5.2  billion  in  the  program 
levels.  The  effect  of  these  program  re- 
ductions on  expenditures  in  this  fiscal 
year  is  estimated  now  at  $3  billion. 

President  Johnson's  message  on  Latin 
America  requested  about  $150  nillion  for 
roads  and  bridges.  This  "mount  is  in 
addition  to  the  $750  million  which  the 
adm  nistration  had  previously  planned 
to  spend  for  these  purposes  in  Latin 
America.  As  we  all  know,  the  domestic 
road  programs  have  been  reduced  in  1967 
by  over  $1  billion.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  not  only  is  the  Federal  highway 
program  being  cut  all  over  the  country, 
but  specifically,  in  my  State  of  Alaska, 
which  was  tx)tally  excluded  from  all 
Federal  highway  aid  for  the  first  40  years 
of  this  important  legislation,  and  after 
8  years  of  great  and  prolonged  effort  we 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  start  in 
catching  up.  and  beginning  to  nullify 
this  50-year  discrimination,  but  are  de- 
nied inclusion  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget. 

The  two  Houses  voted,  and  Congress 
approved,  an  additional  $14  million  a 
year  for  5  years  including  use  of  these 
funds  for  maintenance  in  order  to  rectify 
gradually  the  condition  which  existed 
and  still  exists  in  my  State,  which  is,  that 
it  entered  the  Union  in  the  unique  situa- 
tion, unthinkable  in  our  49  sister  States, 
whereby  not  merely  a  few,  but  a  majority 
of  our  communities  were  and  are  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  community  by 
highway  or  railway.  That  would  not  be 
possible  in  Arkansas.  Oregon,  or  Tennes- 
see, or  any  other  State,  but  it  does  exist 
in  Alaska.  A  map  of  Alaska  with  exist- 
ing highways  delineated  shows  four- 
fifths  of  its  territory  almost  without  any 
roads,  and  its  communities  unconnected 
except  by  air. 

At  long  last,  in  the  last  Congress  we 
succeeded  in  making  a  beginning,  some 
$14  million  a  year  for  the  next  5  years  in 
addition  were  authorized,  but  now  this 
Is  omitted  from  the  President's  budget.  I 
would,  therefore,  find  myself  unable  to 
favor  any  increase  in  our  aid  program  to 
Latin    America    while    this    nationwide 
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drastic  reduction  in  our  own  highway 
programs  and  the  discrimination  against 
our  other  domestic  needs  continues.  I 
think  that  many  other  Senators  feel  the 
same  way. 

It  Is  instructive  to  consider  how  some 
of  the  moneys  we  had  previously  appro- 
priated for  roads  in  Latin  America  have 
been  used. 

Some  20  years  ago,  the  United  States 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Central  American  countries  to  build  the 
inter-American  highway  from  Mexico's 
southern  border  through  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  to  the  Panama  Canal.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
Nearly  every  year  some  members  of  those 
committees  go  down  to  report  on  prog- 
ress made,  which  has,  unfortunately, 
been  very  slow.  The  road  has  not  yet 
been  fully  completed. 

Under  the  arrangement  entered  into 
with  these  nations,  Uncle  Sam  was  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  each  of 
the  Central  American  nations  one-third 
of  the  cost  within  each  country. 

During  my  visit  down  thei'e  with  the 
distinguished  present  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
we  made  the  interesting  discovery  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  five 
nations,  the  others  are  paying  their  one- 
third  share  out  of  our  foreign  aid  funds; 
so  that  the  United  States  is,  in  reality, 
paying  the  total  amount,  in  complete 
violation  of  the  understanding  and  the 
agreement  entered  into. 

If  that  is  typical,  and  it  does  exist  in 
this  particular  case,  I  think  a  searching 
examination  as  to  what  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  are  doing  for  themselves  is 
most  pertinent. 

President  Johnson  mentions  in  his 
message  the  need  for  over  a  million  new 
homes  for  Latin  America  each  year,  and 
although  no  specific  amount  Is  given,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  considerable  AID 
funds  will  be  devoted  to  meeting  this 
need.  Yet  for  1967,  reductions  in  our 
domestic  housing  program  have  been  or- 
dered in  the  magnitude  of  about  $1  bil- 
Uon  causing  serious  hardship  to  our  con- 
struction industry  and  those  millions  of 
our  own  people  who  want  and  need  bet- 
ter housing. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Senator 
Morse,  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, that  between  $2.5  and  $2.7 
billion  is  required  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram if  it  is  to  meet  its  original  goals. 
But  the  1968  budget  calls  for  only  $1.86 
billion.  This  shortfall  is  seen  most  viv- 
idly in  the  fact  that  in  1966  only  about 
30  percent  of  the  2.5  million  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  3-to-5  age  group  were  reached 
by  the  Headstart  program. 

The  Library  and  Services  Construction 
Act  which  authorizes  $50  million  in  1968 
in  grants  for  construction  of  public  li- 
braries is  being  funded  by  only  $27  mil- 
lion. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  $2.4  billion  Is 
authorized  for  1968  for  educationally  de- 
prived children.  Only  $1.2  billion  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  1968. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Fairbanks 
North.  Star  Borough  School  District  In 


Alaska  established  a  school  for  adults 
for  training  as  mechanics.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  writes  me  that  the 
school  will  be  closed  this  month  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds.    He  writes: 

The  men  attending  are  Alaskans  out  of 
work  but  capable  of  profiting  from  this  type 
of  training.  The  equipment  which  was 
quite  expensive  Is  on  hand,  installed  and 
operating.  The  faculty  has  been  employed 
and  they  were  difficult  to  find.  The  build- 
ing has  been  rented  to  house  this  school. 
All  of  these  things  took  several  months  to 
complete.  If  the  school  Is  closed,  It  will  be 
a  big  loss  to  this  state  and  It  will  be  difficult 
to  reopen,  equip,  staff  and  house  at  some 
future  date. 

Since  receiving  this  letter  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  administration  that  no 
funds  will  be  available  to  continue  this 

program. 

Senator  Morse  has  stated  the  problem 
most  cogently  when  he  said: 

The  Great  Society  programs  most  of  them 
are  on  the  books.  .  .  .  But  where  the  pro- 
grams are  on  the  books,  they  are  grievously 
underfunded,  and  more  Important,  they  are 
not  attracting  the  Imagination  and  interest 
of  those  whose  Imagination  and  Interest  are 
vital  to  their  success. 

The  $5.2  billion  reduction  in  domestic 
programs  represents  about  a  10  percent 
reduction  in  the  total  nondefense  por- 
tion of  the  budget.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that,  in  all  fairness  to  our 
own  citizens  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
such  reductions.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53  should  provide  for  a  reduction  in 
funds  and  made  available  for  economic 
development  in  foreign  countries  in  the 
same  proportion  as  reductions  in  our  do- 
mestic nondefense  programs. 

The  effect  of  the  reductions  in  our 
domestic  poverty  programs  has  been  de- 
scribed vividly  in  an  account  by  John 
Harnett  in  the  March  21,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Pro- 
file of  Poverty  Program  Cutbacks  Hurt 
Those  Who  Might  be  Helped  Most." 
Mr.  Barnett  describes  the  life  of  a  fa- 
therless family  in  Pittsburgh  who  never 
received  much  additional  Income  from 
the  poverty  program  In  the  past  and  so 
are  not  much  effected  in  this  regard  by 
current  reductions  in  the  program.  The 
reductions,  however,  have  hurt  the  chil- 
dren in  the  family. 

They've  gone  places  and  done  things  they 
might  never  have  without  the  poverty  pro- 
graxn.  They've  attended  special  schools  to 
upgrade  their  educational  skill,  they've 
romped  In  the  countryside  away  from  the 
city  slums,  been  taught  to  see  possibilities 
for  self-expression  In  painting  or  sculpturing 
or  sawing  away  at  a  violin. 

It's  Just  such  things  that  wUl  be  most 
thoroughly  sliced  out.  In  Fnttsburgh,  which 
Federal  poverty  officials  regard  aa  having 
had  one  of  the  most  successful  programs, 
fully  36,000  of  the  50.000  persons  helped  are 
youngsters  being  reached  through  educa- 
tional services.  Come  June.  Federal  money 
to  provide  such  services  for  33,000  will  dry 
up. 

I  must  say  that  during  my  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  found  considerable  support  for  my 
views  that  foreign  aid  programs  should 
not  be  Increased  at  a  time  when  severe 
cuts  were  being  made  In  our  own  do- 
mestic programs.     Senator  Church,  of 


Idaho,  endorsed  my  position  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

And  it  Is  a  rather  sorry  example  when  we 
continue  to  refrain  from  tackling  the  prob- 
lenas  that  face  us  inside  the  country,  and 
here  we  have  the  race  problem  which  Is  f:ir 
from  resolved;  we  have  the  problem  of  jkiI- 
luted  water,  polluted  rivers,  constipated 
cities,  mass  transportation  that  is  30  years 
out  of  date.  If  we  want  to  look  at  modern 
mass  transportation  we  have  to  go  to  Japan 
or  we  have  to  go  to  Western  Europe  to  see 
what  it  Is  like. 

We  have  a  conservaticn  program  that  be?s 
for  proper  Implementation.  We  are  falling 
way  behind  on  public  recreation.  We  have 
slums. 

I  was  in  Western  Europe  a  year  ago.  in 
Germany  and  In  Switzerland,  and  In  the  large 
cities  there,  and  nowhere  did  I  find  slum 
conditions  or  poverty  conditions  that  any- 
where even  compared  with  those  that  are 
typical  In  any  large  American  city. 

Right  here  In  this  City  of  Washington, 
if  you  want  to  find  poverty  you  only  have 
to  walk  a  few  blocks.  Two  .  .  .  We  could 
walk  with  children  and  the  old  folks  In  the 
parks  in  those  cities  and  there  were  few 
policemen  about,  and  those  that  we  saw  were 
not  carrying  big  slxguns  on  their  hips.  Peo- 
ple played  in  the  parks  until  late  at  night 
with  no  fear.  I  came  back  to  Washington 
and  came  out  of  my  office  at  8:00  o'clock  at 
night,  and  the  Plaza  In  front  of  the  Capitol 
btiildlng  was  dark  and  the  only  man  who 
dared  walk  In  It  was  a  policeman  with  a  gun 
on  his  hip  and  a  dog  for  extra  protection." 

At  the  same  hearings  Senator  Syming- 
ton, of  Missouri,  added  the  following 
comments  to  my  remarks  on  the  severe 
cuts  in  our  domestic  programs: 

Last  year  for  example,  we  voted  $350  mil- 
lion for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
of  which  only  $275  million  was  released  until 
this  week,  the  first  of  last  week  and  then 
only  $25  million  more  was  released. 

A  good  many  of  my  farmers  especially  in 
the  cotton  country  of  Southeast  Missouri  are 
going  bankrupt  because  when  they  go  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  they  say,  'We 
have  complete  sympathy  with  your  problem. 
We  think  you  should  get  the  loan,  but  the 
money  has  run  out. 

Now  would  It  not  be  difficult  for  even  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  with  his  capacity  to 
merchandise  his  ideas,  to  justify  to  those 
farmers  the  logic  of  this  resolution  with  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollar  figure  In  the  back- 
ground, when  the  money  actually  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  save  those  farmers 
from  bankruptcy  has  not  entirely  been  re- 
leased by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  who- 
ever releases  It? 

I  might  also  mention  a  few  of  the  other 
objections  which  I  voiced  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings. 

I  pointed  out  that  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  program  In  Chile  which  I  had 
conducted  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  had 
shown  that  economic  development  is  not 
achieved  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pro- 
viding ever-increasing  amounts  of  as- 
sistance. Much  more  Important  is  the 
capability  and  desire  of  the  recipient 
country  to  mobilize  Its  own  resources  in 
furtherance  of  economic  development  in- 
cluding the  willingness  to  undertake 
basic  structural  reforms.  When  the 
countries  receiving  our  assistance  are 
either  unwilling  or  Incapable  of  attack- 
ing these  basic  problems,  the  aid  we  fur- 
nish Is  not  likely  to  be  effectively  utilized 
or  to  result  in  any  lasting  benefits. 
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The  failure  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53  to  contain  any  reference  to  the  arms 
race  in  Latin  America  and  its  disastrous 
effects  on  plans  for  economic  progress  is 
a  signal  omission  which  I  discussed  at 
some  length  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Similarly  the  omission  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  53,  as  well  as  the 
omission  in  the  President's  message  on 
Latin  America,  of  any  reference  to  the 
impact  of  the  population  explosion  on 
economic  progress  is  deplorable.  Unless 
full  recognition  is  given  to  the  interrela- 
tionship between  population  expansion 
and  economic  growth,  our  assistance  to 
Latin  America  no  matter  how  large  we 
make  it,  is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  will  not  have 
achieved  economic  viability;  we  will  have 
placed  the  Latin  American  countries  on  a 
perpetual  dole — as  debilitating  to  their 
self  respect  as  it  is  to  our  finances. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
Mr.  Barnett's  article  in  the  March  21, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROFn.E    or    Poverty  :     Program     Cutbacks 

Hurt  Those  Who  Might  Be  Helped  Most 
(By  John  Barnett) 

A  lot  of  people  are  worrying  aloud  these 
days  that  the  war  on  poverty  Is  headed  for 
an  armistice. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  for  one, 
has  complained  that  the  war  is  becoming 
"scarcely  a  skirmish"  as  the  Admlnl.«tratlon 
spends  rising  billions  on  Vietnam.  New 
York's  Sen.  Javlts  says  that  in  trimming 
funds  for  community  action,  the  self-help 
phase.  Congress  "cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
program." 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
warned  that  a  resurgence  of  conservatism  In 
Congress  Is  further  threatening  the  antipov- 
erty  effort. 

But  all  such  talk  tends  to  obscure  what's 
going  on  at  the  grassroots  level.  To  begin 
with,  the  retrenchment  Is  far  from  even.  In 
withdrawing  funds.  Congress  directed  anti- 
poverty  officials  to  keep  active  much  of  the 
"line"  functions,  which  deal  with  such  hard- 
core matters  as  training  and  finding  Jobs  for 
employable  persons  and  maintaining  a  mini- 
mum health  level. 

So  the  more  nebulous  family  educational 
and  social  services  were  bound  to  suffer. 
This  became  more  certain  as  poverty  pro- 
gram leaders  also  considered  it  necessary, 
with  the  money  still  available,  to  put  first 
emphasis  on  Job  and  health-oriented  work. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  to  the  In- 
articulate, politically  naive,  perhaps  unin- 
formed poor  themselves? 

One  such  person  is  Dorothy  Hall,  a  hand- 
some, soft-spoken  woman  In  the  dreary  East 
Liberty  section  of  Pittsburgh,  where  many 
low-income  families  live.  She  has  nine  chil- 
dren, enough  furniture  to  outfit  her  cramped 
flve-room  apartment  and  very  little  else  to 
call  her  own.  Barring  a  dramatic  and  un- 
I'oreseen  turn  of  fortune,  she  will  depend  for 
the  next  15  or  20  years — and,  quite  possibly, 
the  remainder  of  her  life— on  public  support 
for  the  most  elemental  necessities. 

At  32,  she  has  never  worked  steadily  nor 
learned  a  trade.  She  Is  separated  from  her 
husband  and  says  she  receives  no  support 
from  him.  Her  present  Income  Is  $362  a 
month,  paid  by  the  Allegheny  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  to  support  the 
children.  This  Is  $4,344  a  year,  almost  $1,700 
less  than  the  amount  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment considers  to  be  the  poverty  point  for 
a  family  of  lo. 


THE   PERTECT  TARGET 

Few  households  could  provide  a  more  chal- 
lenging target  for  a  war  on  poverty  than  this 
archetypical  Negro  slum  family  with  Its 
strong  mother,  absent  father  and  abundance 
of  children, 

Mrs,  Hall  is  one  of  many  In  Pittsburgh 
who  stand  to  be  affected  by  the  cutback, 
which  has  already  meant  a  22^;  budget  re- 
duction in  tliat  city  and  prompted  David  G. 
Hill,  the  chief  antipoverty  administrator 
there,  to  say  the  program  is  in  "grave  jeop- 
ardy," 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  war  on  poverty 
re.iched  the  E;!*t  Liberty  dittrict.  Commit- 
tees were  formed,  neighborhood  offices 
opened,  and  social  workers  began  knocking 
on  doors  to  bring  a  few  unaccustomed  ameni- 
ties Into  the  lives  of  people  like  Mrs.  Hall  and 
her  cliildren. 

When  they  got  to  the  Halls'  four-story 
brick  apartment  house  they  saw  one  of  only 
a  half  dozen  crumbling  structures  left  on 
the  block.  Next  door  and  across  the  street 
are  house-high  heaps  of  broken  brick  and 
debris,  as  demolition  for  an  urban  renewal 
project  progresses. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  ap.-irtment  stepped 
over  scraps  of  wood  and  shards  of  window- 
glass  in  the  downstairs  entry  before  climbing 
the  stairs  to  the  second-floor  landing,  where 
7-year-old  William  Hall  stood  solemnly  wait- 
ing to  greet  him. 

Although  It  was  wintry  outside,  the  apart- 
ment was  warmed  pleasantly  by  a  large 
heater  set  before  a  bricked-over  fireplace. 
Soon  Mrs.  Hall  came  Into  the  room,  shushing 
the  children  and  apologizing  because  she  had 
been  delayed  tending  one  of  the  smaller 
youngsters.  Then  she  perched  on  an  arm  of 
her  worn  sofa  and  talked  of  the  changes 
that  had  sifted  Into  her  life  of  late. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  Mrs.  Hall 
doesn't  think  about  the  antipoverty  effort  in 
terms  that  approach  even  remotely  the  high- 
level  abstractions  toesed  about  by  its  admin- 
istrators. Talk  of  programs,  agercies  and 
social  concepts  means  little  to  her. 

She  speaks  only  of  the  people — of  Joanne 
KoUln,  the  caseworker  who  helped  arrange  to 
send  five  of  her  children  to  summer  camp; 
of  Don  McGrath,  who  helps  run  a  late-after- 
noon remedl.^1  school  in  East  Liberty  and 
who  had  found  two  beds  for  Mrs,  Hall's  chil- 
dren; of  Lee  Mazur,  a  poverty  program  lawyer 
who  represented  16-year-old  Anthony  Hall 
when  he  was  picked  up  by  police  after  an 
accident  Involving  a  stolen  car. 

One  thing  these  workers  can't  do  for  some- 
one like  Mrs,  Hall  is  put  her  on  her  own  feet 
economically.  When  a  potential  breadwin- 
ner Is  present  the  workers  try  to  arrange  job 
placement  or  training  that  could  lead  to 
employment.  But  In  a  case  like  the  Halls' 
tills  Isn't  possible. 

And  so  the  changes  wrought  In  Mrs,  Hall's 
own  life  by  the  poverty  program  aren't  fun- 
damental. Poverty  workers  have  helped  her 
with  some  second-hand  furniture,  a  good  deal 
of  expert  advice,  a  few  dollars  when  money 
was  badly  needed — but  her  Income  hasn't 
Improved,  nor  would  It  be  likely  to. 

CHILDREN    BIGGEST    GAINER8 

There  have,  however,  been  Important 
changes  for  the  children.  They've  gone 
places  and  done  things  they  might  never  have 
without  the  poverty  program.  They've  at- 
tended special  schools  to  upgrade  their  edu- 
cational skills,  they've  romped  In  the  coun- 
tryside away  from  the  city  slums,  been 
taught  to  ree  possibilities  for  self-expression 
In  painting  or  sculpting  or  sawing  away  at  a 
violin. 

It's  Just  such  things  that  will  be  most 
thcnroughly  sliced  out.  In  Pittsburgh,  which 
Federal  poverty  officials  regard  as  having 
had  one  of  the  most  successful  programs, 
fully  36,000  of  the  50,000  persons  helped  are 
youngsters  befng  reached  through  educa- 
tional services.    Come  June,  Federal  money 


to  provide  such  services  for  33,000  will  dry 
up. 

"The  net  effect."  says  a  Pitteburgh  anti- 
poverty  spokesman,  "will  be  to  cut  out  all 
special  educational  services  lor  kids  from 
grades  one  through  eight."  Other  programs 
will  remain  for  the  pre-schoolers  and  high 
schoolers. 

Until  she  heard  a  detailed  explanation  of 
It  at  a  PTA  meeting  last  September.  Mrs. 
Hall  didn't  even  know  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  war  on  poverty — although  for  several 
months  she  had  been  using  some  of  the  serv- 
ices it  supports.  Aside  from  the  programs 
for  children,  these  services  have  generally 
ceijiered  on  arranging  some  stop-gap  finan- 
cial aid  and  letting  her  know  what  other 
means  for  bettering  her  family's  existence 
are  available. 

Lr.st  winter  one  agency  advanced  Mrs. 
Hall  .?4.5  08  t<3  pay  an  overdue  gas  bill  after 
the  service  had  been  shut  off  shortly  after 
Mrs.  Hall  came  home  from  the  hospital  w:th 
a  new  baby.  The  money  came  from  a  "direct 
aid  "  fund  set  up  to  provide  small  sums  of 
ca^h  lor  such  purposes,  Mrs.  Hall  has  since 
paid  back  $15, 

More  recently.  Mis.?  Kollin  has  worked  on 
the  Halls'  behnlf  to  help  them  find  housing 
as  the  urban  renewal  agency's  wreckers  ad- 
vance on  their  apartment  house. 

The  Halls  have  been  slone  in  the  building 
since  October,  unable  for  months  to  find  an- 
other place  that  will  accept  nine  children. 
Thieves  have  stripped  the  building  of  most 
of  its  p;umbing  fixtures,  le.'iving  Mrs,  Hall 
with  no  running  water  in  the  kitchen  and 
only  cold  water  in  the  br.throom. 

Miss  Kollin  learned  that  the  fam'.ly  cotild 
apply  for  a  rent  subsidy,  and  Mrs  Hall  final- 
ly found  an  old  eight-room  house  that  the 
city's  housing  authority  will  rent  for  $90  a 
month  and  sublease  to  her  for  $52.  "Were 
moving  soon,"  she  says.  "I  Just  can't  imag- 
ine how  much  better  it  win  be." 

Scon  much  of  this  will  change.  Now.  Just 
a  few  months  after  Mrs.  Hall  first  learned 
there  was  a  war  on  poverty,  the  battle  lines 
are  being  retrenched. 

There  will  be  some  continuing  benefit. 
The  new  lodging  is  one  such  holdover.  But 
most  of  the  services  designed  to  give  the 
children  some  added  enjeymeni  and  to  in- 
crease their  opportunities  seem  to  be  ended 

AFTEH  SCHOOL.  MORE  SCHOOL 

After  school  in  the  afternoons,  four  of  the 
Hall  children  attend  classes  supported  by  the 
poverty  program  at  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
Church  in  East  Liberty,  They  study  reme- 
dial math  and  reading,  but  also  have  taken 
classes  in  violin,  dancing,  art  and  drama 

Now  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  has  eliminated 
most  of  its  classes  except  the  math  and  read- 
ing, and  even  those  seem  Ukely  to  go,  "We're 
got  400  kids  here  who  will  be  back  out  in  the 
streets  when  that  happens. "  says  a  worker  at 
the  school.  OEO  funds  for  Pittsburgh  pub- 
lic eduction  were  cut  to  $1,282,000  this  school 
year  from  $2,923,000  last  year. 

The  direct-aid  funds  that  paid  Mrs  Hall's 
gas  bill  and  sent  her  children  to  camp  have 
been  eliminated.  Miss  KolUn's  office  now  has 
less  than  $10  left  in  its  fund,  and  the  poverty 
program  won't  replenish  It. 

In  fact,  the  trouble-shooting  Information 
and  guidance  given  families  by  caseworkers 
like  Miss  Kollin  will  be  another  casualty.  An 
OEO  official  In  Washington  says,  unhappily, 
that  their  assistance  has  been  "quite  Impor- 
tant— a  way  of  informing  people  of  the  pro- 
grams available  and  of  getting  them  In  to 
take  advantage  of  the  programs.  These  case- 
workers provide  a  link  between  tbe  commu- 
nity of  poverty  and  the  community  of  help." 

So  at  her  new  home,  Mrs.  Hall  will  prob- 
ably find  that  she  wont  receive  the  close  at- 
tention of  a  caseworker  like  Miss  KoUln . 

Thinking  about  these  things,  Mrs.  Hall 
smiles  a  small  resigned  smile  and  looks  down 
at   the  curly-haired   head  Ol  her   youngest 
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daughter,  Angel.  She  doesn't  seem  surprised, 
and  she  reflects  none  of  the  outrage  of  the 
Important  people  like  Dr  King  nnd  Sen.  Jav- 
Its  and  the  men  of  the  AFL-CIO.  She  speaks 
Instead  with  the  gentle  sadness  that  comes 
of  long  endurance 

•'Its    too    bad."    she    says      "The    children 
are   really   going   to   be   unhappy" 


A  BOLD  Bir  T=XDR   MONOPOLY 

Mr,  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  the 
investor-o-AT.ed  utilities  are  boldly  strik- 
ing this  year  for  monopoly  of  nuclear 
power  generation  and  transmission.  If 
they  succeed,  municipal  and  rural  elec- 
tric yardsticks  will  wither  away  and  die, 
Utihty  ovcrchar^-es.  the  createst  now 
since  tlie  days  of  Insull,  will  spiral 
upward. 

Federal  taxpayers  have  put  $1.5  bil- 
lion into  research  on  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  proKiani.  Whnt  right  do  the 
Government-protected  lOU's  have  to 
deny  the  tremendous  potential  of  nu- 
clear power  to  the  20  percent  of  the 
consumers  who  buy  electricity  from 
other  types  of  suppliers.'  Nor  should 
those  minority  cu.>tomers  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  large  transmission  systems, 
just  as  no  traveler  should  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  Interstate  Highway  Sy.stem. 
The  soal  of  electric  power  transmission 
in  America  today  must  be  equal  access, 
at  the  same  rates,  to  our  national  grid,  by 
all  types  of  electricity  .suppliers,  pri- 
vately-owned, customer-owned  or  Gov- 
ernment-owned. 

Across  the  country,  gitjantic  investor- 
owned  utility  combines  arc  attempting 
to  exclude  other  types  of  power  sup- 
pliers. In  the  Southwest  the  Western 
Eneryy  Supply  &  Transmission  Asso- 
ciates— WEST — has  denied  member- 
ship to  some  municipal  systems.  In 
New  England  a  large  utility  combine  has 
likewise  denied  the  municipals  a  par- 
ticipating role.  Recently,  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  announced  a 
$8  billion  nuclear  power  program  on  be- 
half of  lOU's  In  his  State.  Here  again, 
the  municipal  and  rural  electric  power 
systems  would  be  excluded. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ken.vedy)  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  this  week,  which  I  shall 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks.  He  pointed  out 
clearly  the  dangers  of  the  Rockefeller- 
lOU  proposal. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  serious 
study  of  antitrust  aspects  of  the  electric 
power  industi-y. 

It  is  by  far  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
try. It  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  major  indu.stry.  It  has  a 
monopoly  on  an  essential,  superior  prod- 
uct. The  electric  utilities  took  the  light- 
ing business  away  from  the  gas  utilities 
half  a  century  ago  and  appear  to  be  on 
their  way  toward  domination  of  the 
heating  industry  as  well.  Half  of  the 
customers  served  by  investor-owned  elec- 
tric utilities  cannot  benefit  from  what 
competition  there  is  in  the  heating  mar- 
ket, because  their  electric  company  and 
their  gas  company  are  the  same  cor- 
poration. Utilities  use  their  privileged 
position  to  compete  unfairly  with  the  oil 
heat  industry. 

Electricity's  superiority  over  alterna- 


tive energy  sources  is  bound  to  hasten 
widespread  use  of  electric  cars,  because 
of  the  serious  pollution  problems  caused 
by  gasoline  engines. 

Electricity  is  unique,  essential,  and 
marvelous.  The  industry  has  grown 
until  it  overshadows  any  other.  The 
shadow  grows  longer,  and  the  loose  rein 
of  control  over  the  industry  on  which 
all  persons  depend  the  most  slackens 
more. 

Power  thai  has  accumulated  in  so  few 
hands  within  the  industry,  amony  per- 
sons not  subject  to  the  democratic  pro- 
cess, is  used  for  purposes  unforeseen  by 
legislators  who  granted  the  utilities  ex- 
traordinary power  and  special  privilege. 
How  c.in  thi.s  mushrooming  monopoly  be 
contained?  We  have  here  a  serious  and 
subst.intial  question  of  public  policy, 
which  I  shall  put  shortly  before  the  At- 
torney General,  with  the  request  that 
he  institute  an  appropriate  antitrust  in- 
vestigation. 

This  mont 'i  another  proposal  to  reduce 
competitio!!  in  ihp  electric  utility  indus- 
tiv  even  iuitiicr  was  made  in  Detroit. 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  proposed  that 
Detroit's  municipal  electric  system,  used 
principally  lor  street  lighting  and  elec- 
iiifiraiion  of  public  buildings,  be  sold  to 
Detroit  Edison,  Mayor  Cavanagh  justi- 
fies his  action  by  saying  Detroit  Edison 
can  supply  atomic  power.  Yet  Detroit 
Edison's  Fermi  nuclear  plant,  conceived 
by  board  chairman  Walker  Cisler,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  scientists,  engineers, 
and  mt' mbeis  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  be  little  more  than  a 
ladjoactive  white  elepliant. 

It  was  conceived  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  as  an  attempt  to 
KCt  L'ovofnment  out  of  nuclear  power. 
It  wa.t;  to  have  cost  $54  million  and  be 
complited  in  1960.  It  has  cost  $120  mil- 
lion, produced  only  S303.000  worth  of 
electricity  and  no  plutonium,  for  which 
there  is  no  longer  a  profitable  market. 

Mr.  Cisler's  principal  success  has  been 
to  charge  off  to  the  customers  most  of 
the  expenses.  Including  the  public  rela- 
tions, and  to  have  the  taxpayers  raise 
the  rest.  Meanwhile  Detroit  Edison's 
rate  of  return  rose  from  6.84  percei^t  in 
1961  to  8.38  percent  In  1965  and  its  re- 
turn on  invested  capital  in  1965  was  up 
to  12  2  percent. 

I  shall  be  fair  to  Mr.  Cisler.  though, 
and  point  out  that  Detroit  Edison's 
stockholders,  rather  than  Its  customers, 
got  the  bill  for  the  company's  530,000 
contribution  in  1963  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, which  is  far  outside  Detroit  Edison 
territory  but  happens  to  be  Mr.  Cisler's 
alma  mater. 

Mr.  Cisler,  who  is  a  former  president 
of  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  investor- 
owned  utility  trade  association,  deserves 
an  award  as  the  man  who  does  most  for 
monopoly,  from  Detroit  City  Hall  to  the 
White  House. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
letter  of  March  7  to  the  President,  which 
summarizes  four  recent  examples  of 
executive  department  discrimination  In 
favor  of  lOU's,  including  an  attempt  by 
Mr.  Cisler  to  send  a  team  of  private 
power  people  to  show  South  Vietnam  how- 
to  run  its  public  power  system. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

March  7.  1967. 
The  President, 
The  wmte  House. 

DE^R  Mr  PRE.'itDEN  r  I  am  concerned  by  ant; 
want  to  call  to  yovir  attention  several  recen' 
actions  of  executive  agencies  that  discrim- 
inate against  the  municipal  and  customer- 
owned  electric  suppliers  and  some  of  the 
sm  ill  independent  and  cooperative  telephone 
comp:inies. 

(1»  The  Defense  Communications  Agen- 
cy's $300  million  AUTOVON  system  required 
inst, illation  of  equipment  In  some  55  locn- 
tloJ;s  .iround  the  country.  DCA  In  some  In- 
stances permitted  the  Bell  system  to  bid  on 
switches  not  only  in  its  own  territory,  but  in 
territory  of  adjacent  cooperative  or  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies,  which  were 
not  permitted  to  bid  on  sites  outside  their 
own  territory.  Thus  government  policy 
abetted  piracy  of  lucrative  loads.  This  poli- 
cy has  been  modified,  but  only  after  sever.U 
of  us  spent  many  hovirs  In  conferences  with 
DCA  people  Bell  people  work  closely  with 
the  Defense  Department  In  planning  systems 
and  several  representatives  of  cooperatlve.s 
or  Independent  companies  with  capability  to 
handle  Defense  requirements  have  com- 
pl.ilned  to  me  that  Bell  has  Inside  informa- 
tion which  they  cannot  ordln.irlly  obtain. 

(2 1  In  at  least  one  recent  Instance  the 
Air  Force  permitted  Montana  Power  to  bid 
on  supplying  electricity  to  Mlnuteman  in- 
stallations Inside  the  territory  of  a  coopera- 
tive. The  company  w.is  awarded  the  con- 
tract. Receiving  no  satisfaction  at  the  stafl 
level  in  the  Pentagon.  I  went  to  see  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  He  apologized 
that  he  could  not  review  the  matter  because 
It  woiUd  present  a  conflict  of  interest,  in  that 
he  held  Montana  Power  Company  stock.  I 
t()ld  him  that  I  held  a  few  shares  myself  and 
that  it  did  not  handicap  me  nor  should  his 
shares  handicap  him.  but  he  held  firm  and 
pointed  out  that  his  Under  Secretary,  who  is 
now  the  Secretary,  would  have  a  conflict  of 
Interest  In  reviewing  cases  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  Bell  system,  in 
that  he  used  to  work  for  It.  I  was  unable  to 
get  the  matter  before  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

(3)  This  year  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  decided  to  send  a  team  to  South 
Viet  Nam  to  advise  It  on  how  to  establish  a 
publicly-owned  electric  power  system.  In- 
stead of  turning  to  the  trade  association  of 
the  publicly-owned  power  systems,  or  out- 
standing com;!>onents  such  as  the  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles,  or  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  AID  asked  the  Inveslor-o-vned 
systems,  which  are  well-known  for  their  hos- 
tility to  any  publicly-owned  systems,  to  pro- 
vide the  team.  Only  by  a  chance  encounter 
did  the  persons  who  could  most  log;r.illy 
provide  your  and  the  South  Vietname.se  gov- 
ernments with  the  best  advice  find  out  jboul 
this  plan.  After  several  of  us  raised  some 
sharp  questions,  some  changes  were  made 
in  the  make-up  of  the  AID  study  terms 

(4)  On  13  February  tlie  Bureau  of  'Mines 
announced  that  it  the  National  Coal  As.'ocla- 
tlon  and  Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade  as- 
sociation of  the  investor-owned  utilities. 
would  sponsor  a  symposium  in  March  on  use 
of  fly  ash  left  over  from  the  combustion  of 
coal.  Here  again  the  municipal  power  sys- 
tems, which  have  helped  pioneer  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  fly  ash.  were  shut  out 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Water 
and  Power  was  not  made  aware  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines'  plans.  I  am  told. 

The  Investor-owned  utilities  are  using  their 
favored  {position  to  weaken  other  components 
of  our  pluralistic  utility  system.  They  are 
also,  Mr.  President,  regularly  endowing  the 
extremist  organizations  which  are  attacking 
many  of  your  principal  programs,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  poverty  and  civil  rights. 
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I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  awesome  demands 
upon  your  time  and  energy,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  utility  people  are  using  their  prefer- 
ential position  to  further  their  own  special 
Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  national  In- 
terest and  that  it  will  take  your  personal  in- 
terest in  the  situation  to  bring  things  into 
balance.  And  I  believe  that  Bob  Montgom- 
ery, the  grand  old  man  of  the  UniverBity  of 
Texas,  would  bear  out  my  contention  that  ex- 
orbitant and  growing  overcharges  by  utiU- 
iles  are  feeding  the  fires  of  inflation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metc.^lf. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  three  articles  from  the 
March  12,  1967,  Detroit  News,  dealing 
with  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Detroit 
municipal  lighting  system  to  Detroit 
Edison,  an  article  regarding  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Powerplant,  published  in  Uie 
July  17,  1966,  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  an  article  about  the  Fermi 
plant,  contained  in  the  October  1966, 
Nuclear  Power  Newsletter,  published  by 
the  American  Public  Power  As.^ociation 
Atomic  Energy  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Detroit  News.  Mar.  12.   1967 1 

Mayor  Asks  $100  Million  PLC  Sale  to 

Edlsom 

(By  John  M.  Carlisle) 

M.iyor  Cavanagh  proposed  Saturday  that 
the  city  sell  its  Public  Lighting  Commission 
(PLC)  fuclUtlcs  to  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

"I  think  the  PLC  system  Is  worth  $100.- 
000.000."  Cavanagh  said,  'and  that  will  be 
the  asking  price." 

Cavanagh  said  the  system  "has  to  be  sold 
now  because  In  15  years  it  will  not  be  worth 
a  plugged  nickel." 

"PLC  Is  now  powered  by  coal,  and  even- 
tually Etetrolt  Edison  will  supply  electricity 
by  atomic  power,"  Cananagh  said.  "Tlie  city 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  provide  the 
research  for  such  a  development." 

Chester  F.  Cgdem.  administrative  vice- 
president  of  Edison,  said  "We  have  not  heard 
about  this  and  nobody  has  approached  us 
to  purchase  PLC." 

Harold  W.  Pearson,  general  snperintendent 
of  PLC,  declared.  "If  the  city  sells  PLC  to 
Detroit  Edison  it  will  be  unfortunate  for 
everybody. 

"It  will  cost  the  taxpayers,  the  city  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  five  years." 

PLC  now  maintains  and  powers  68,000  city 
streetlights.  It  also  supplies  electricity  for 
the  Board  of  Education,  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Water  Board  and  800  public  build- 
ings. 

It  Is  one  of  45  municipally  owned  electrical 
plants  In  Michigan.  There  are  2,000  such 
city  systems  In  the  country. 

Cavanagh  said  he  anticipated  "a  storm  over 
this  In  the  Council." 

The  mayor  said  he  would  submit  his  pro- 
posal eventually  to  the  voters. 

The  mayor  said  he  made  what  he  called 
one  of  the  major  policy  decisions  of  his 
administration — to  sell  PLC — after  long  and 
careful  study. 

"There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind," 
Cavanagh  said,  "that  the  PLC  system  will 
be  outmoded  In  15  years.  The  city  must 
seriously  consider  selling  It. 

"In  that  time  It  will  be  obsolete  and  with- 
out any  significant  value.  The  PLC  pro- 
poses to  spend  $800,000  to  prepare  contracts 
and  specifications  for  an  $11  miUlon  genera- 
tor. 

"We  are  confronted  with  the  proposition 
to  spend  all  this  money  in  the  face  of  tech- 
nological developments  that  will  make  all 
">«««  propoaala  obsolete. 


"Some  of  my  critics  have  said  that  because 
Cisler  (Walker  L.  Cisler.  Edison  board  chair- 
man) was  Interested  In  my  political  cam- 
paign that  this  Is  the  reason  I  am  doing 
what  I  am  now  doing. 

"This  Is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  I  am 
more  public  power  conscious  than  my  critics 
in  the  City  Council. 

"It  is  not  Just  $11  million  that  they  are 
asking  me  to  spend  for  the  expansion  of 
PLC.  It  is  many  more  millions  of  dollars. 
and  they  want  me  to  spend  this  for  a  sys- 
tem that  is  gradually  becoming  obsolete. 

"I  Just  can't  do  it. 

"In  15  years  PLC  will  not  be  worth  a 
plugged  nickel.  Atomic  power  will  come  in 
and  make  it  absolutely  obsolete.  Detroit 
Edi-'on  is  spendlHE;  a  fortune  on  developing 
atomic  energy.  We  don't  have  the  same 
resou,-ces. 

"So  while  our  property — PLC— is  of  some 
value  we  should  sell  it.  Tliere  is  nothing 
el.se  to  do. 

"Now  I  know  that  the  defenders  of  PLC 
will  say  how  well  it  does.  They  will  say  how 
much  cheaper  it  provides  electrical  power 
than  Detroit  Edison.  But  they  are  not  talk- 
ing about  actual  costs. 

"PLC  draws  on  staff  administration  for 
many  of  its  functions.  We  provide  the  law- 
yers through  the  corporation  counsel's  of- 
fice, auditors  through  the  controller's  office 
and  many  more  city  functions  that  are  not 
charged  to  the  PLC.  So  there  is  no  definite 
knowledge  of  how  good  It  really  is   " 

The  mayor  said  the  sale  would  have  to  be 
to  Detroit  Edison  "because  there  is  no  place 
else  to  go." 

The  mayor's  remarks  were  triggered  by  the 
recent  controversy  with  the  Council  over  his 
proposal  to  provide  2  600  more  street  and 
alley  lights  to  discourage  crime. 

PLC  had  asked  for  $800,000  in  its  current 
budget  for  prepar.itlon  of  contracts  and 
specifications  for  the  $11  million  generator. 
The  mayor  turned  down  the  request  and 
allocated  the  money  for  lighting  in  high- 
crime  areas. 

Councilmen  voted  down  his  proposal  say- 
ing they  thought  that  this  was  a  "maneuver 
by  the  mayor"  to  dispose  of  PLC. 

The  generator  has  been   a  long-standing 

source  of  friction  between  councilmen  and 
the  mayor.  The  PLC  requested  the  genera- 
tor in  Uist  year's  budget.  After  Cavanagh 
removed  the  $800,000  item  from  the  budget, 
the  Council  replaced  it. 

Council  President  Ed  Carey  and  Council- 
man Louis  C.  Miriani  were  firm  in  their 
stand  that  PLC  should  be  expanded. 

Cavanagh  declared: 

"It  was  a  mistake  for  the  Council  to  sacri- 
fice these  lights  for  a  generator  which  cannot 
be  built,  for  the  present  at  least,  because 
there  is  no  bond  money  to  build  it.  This 
action  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 

"Nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  frequent 
expressions  of  concern  by  the  councilmen  on 
the  subject  of  crime  on  the  streets." 

(From  the  Detroit  News) 

PLC   S.\VES  City   Plenty,   Chief  Says 

(By  John  M.  Carlisle) 

The  City  of  Detroit  should  never  sell  the 
Public  Lighting  ConinUssion  "under  any  cir- 
cumstances," Harold  W.  Pearson,  PLC's  gen- 
eral superintendeiLt,  said  Saturday. 

This  was  the  reaction  of  the  PLC's  big  boss 
to  the  decision  of  Mayor  Cavanagh  to  sell  the 
74-year-old  public  utility  to  the  Detroit  Edi- 
son Co. 

"The  cost  for  municipally  operated  electri- 
cal services  for  800  buildings  would  be  mate- 
rially increased."  Pearson  declared. 

"For  street  lighting  alone  the  cost  would 
be  a  million  dollars  more  to  the  taxpayers  in 
five  years. 

"I  believe  it  is  worth  iZ  million  a  year  to 
the  city  between  what  we  charge  municipal 


departments  and  other  public  buildings  and 
the  electricity  costs  of  DetroU  Edison. 

'If  the  PLC  is  sold  to  Detroit  Edison  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  rates  would  be 
higher. 

"The  city  pays  $54  to  illuminate  each 
streetlight  for  a  year.  And  we  illuminated 
66.615  streetlights  last  year. 

"The  cost  in  the  suburbs  that  are  served 
by  Detroit  Edi.son  is  $103  a  light. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  everybody  if  the 
PLC  did  not  stay  in  business.  " 

Pearson  became  general  superintendent 
a  $23.000-a-year  civil  service  Job,  nearly  three 
years  ago  after  five  yeart  as  assistant  general 
superintenaent. 

The  PLC  is  g.nerr.ed  by  foi-.r  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  mayor  for  foiir-yeur 
terms.  Tney  receive  no  salaries.  The  four 
are  Irving  Keene.  Max  Witkowski.  Welsey 
Carlson  and  William  Riishford.  commission 
pr.-sident. 

Pearson  iiifisled  that  a  new  $11  million 
generator  he  ha?  requested  for  the  PLC.  and 
which  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  turned  down, 
would  "save  the  city  $8  million  in  its  40- 
yci'.r   lifetime." 

"It  should  be  noted."  Pearson  said,  "thai 
Detroit  Edison  has  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
for  streetlighting  when  compared  xo  other 
investor-owned  utilities.  But  the  PLC  is  still 
lower. 

"The  PLC  returned  to  the  city  $500,000  in 
its  1965-66  fiscal  year.  The  total  returned 
to  the  city  over  a  five-year  period  was 
SI. 119.000." 

Pearson  declared.  "I'm  in  the  doghouse 
witii  the  mayor.  He  wont  like  me  any  mors 
but  I  can't  help  it.     1  love  the  PLC. 

"1  remember  the  day  I  walked  m.  It  was 
Oct.  11.  1923.  Just  39  years  ago— and  they 
put  me  ic  work  shoveling  coal." 

[From    the    Detroit     News] 

PLC— A  Good  and  FArrHFtjL  Servant 

(By  John  M    Carlisle) 

Tlie  Public  Lighting  Commission  (PLCi, 
which  Mayor  Cavanagh  propofes  to  sell  t3 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co  for  $100  million.  Is  a 
74-year-old  institution. 

Throughout  all  these  years  it  h.is  served 
Detroit  well.  It  has  given  the  city  cheL.p 
jxiwer.  has  made  money  at  the  rate  of  $200  - 
000  a  year  for  Detroit  taxpayers,  and  always 
ha.?  been  solvent. 

Created  by  an  act  of  the  State  leg'islature 
on  March  18.  1893.  the  lighting  commi'sion 
built  Its  first  power  station  on  Atwater  street 
in  1834. 

Power  was  first  supplied  to  the  street  light- 
ing system  on  April  1.  1895. 

Harold  W.  Pearson.  PLC  general  super- 
intendent, says  that  it  cost  the  city  f  239  P4 
a  year  to  operate  a  street  lamp  in  1884-85. 
Today,  he  says,  the  average  cost  Is  $36. 

"This  merely  shows."  says  Pearson,  "that 
we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress. 

"When  the  PLC  was  founded  In  1893.  the 
City  of  Detroit  was  faced  with  high  prices 
The  private  companies  at  that  time  charged 
more  for  street  lighting  than  the  City  of 
Detroit  now  pays — in  terms  of  about  a  $2 
million  savings  to  the  taxpayers." 

The  Mistersky  power  station,  on  West 
Jefferson  at  the  foot  of  Junction,  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  electric  plants.  It  went  into 
service  on  May  18.  1927.  and  its  capacity  was 
increased  in   i930.   1950  and   1958. 

The  station  is  now  operated  "in  parallel" 
with  the  Detroit  Edison  plants.  Power  is 
interchanged  betweeen  the  two  systems  over 
an  interconnection  having  a  norma]  capacity 
of  40  000  kilowatts. 

The  PLC  also  has  29  substations  supplying 
power. 

PLC  now  also  supplies  electricity  for  6.7P9 
police  and  fire  boxes,  for  1.187  traffic  signals 
at  street  Intersections  and  178  viaduct  warn- 
ing lights.  It  hkewise  provides  $621,629 
worth  of  electricity  to  14  city  departments. 
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Pearson  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  PLC 
now  •operates.  svippUes  power  to  and  main- 
tains 66,615  street  lights." 

'These  street  lights. "  he  says,  "are  main- 
tained with  less  than  50  burn-outB  a  day. 

■This  Is  less  than  an  elght-hundredths  of 
1  percent  failure  rate.     Who  ever  did  belter?" 

Pearson  also  pointed  out  that  the  traffic 
signal  burn-outs  totaled  less  than  "one  hun- 
dredth of  1  percent  a  day." 

"I  would  like  to  point  out."  he  says,  "that 
the  PLC  hiis  supplied  electrical  energy  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Water  Board  and 
other  governmental  agencies  at  a  rate  that  is 
less  than  that  charged  by  Detroit  Edison." 

Pearson  observed  that  the  PLC  is  "one  of 
the  oldest  electric  utilities  in  the  United 
States." 

The  PLC  also  operates  iwo  central  heating 
plants  The  Klefer  plant  services  the  build- 
ings in  the  Herman  Kiefer  Hospital  complex 
and  two  schools.  The  Shrenk  plant  fur- 
nishes he.it  to  a  group  of  downtown  public 
buildings. 

Since  July.  1940.  the  PLC  has  operated  the 
municipal  traffic  signals  and  lighted  warning 
devices  and  kept  the  city's  traffic  signal  sys- 
tem up  to  date. 

The  engineering,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  communication  facilities  of 
the  fire  and  police  departments  were  placed 
under  the  PLC  in  1957. 

The  PLC  gives  service  to  334  Detroit  pub- 
lic schools.  It  also  services  31  libraries.  25 
DSR  buildings.  42  Wayne  County  buildings 
and  25  at  Wayne  State  tJnlversity. 

Ill  all.  the  PLC  provides  service  to  2.298 
buildings. 

The  original  cost  of  PLC  plant  and  equip- 
ment was  $106,905,000.  With  depreciation 
.liter  74  years  its  book  assets  are  listed  at 
$66,200,000. 

The  PLC  has  current  assets  of  $5,358,000. 
It  does  an  annual  business  of  $10,666,000. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  July  17,  1966 1 

The     Enrico     Fermi     Powerplant — A    $120- 
MiLLioN  Dre.mh  Th.^t  M.\y  Never  Come  Trub 

I  By  Saul  Friedman) 

Ten  years  ago  this  summer  and  a  decade 
;ifter  Hiroshima,  the  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic 
Power  Plant  began  to  rise  on  the  shores  of 
Lal;e  Erie  south  of  Detroit  to  nerald  the  age 
of  the  peaceful  atom. 

Designed  on  daring  thecrtes  and  the  con- 
tidence  that  technology  would  catch  up 
quickly  enough,  the  Fermi  plant  was  the 
prototype  of  a  dream  It  was  to  be  a  pilot 
plant  to  supply  electric  power  from  nuclear 
energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a 
valuable   fuel,   plutonium. 

The  hopes  for  its  success — both  commer- 
cial and  scientific — were  limitless. 

Now.  10  years  and  $120  million  later,  the 
answers  are  emerging  and.  though  the  dream 
may  not  be  shattered,  the  cracks  are  grow- 
ing 

Fermi's  founders  tenaciously  insist  that 
the  final  answer  hasn't  been  written,  that 
the  plant  can  still  live  up  to  some  of  the 
hope. 

But  there  Is  a  growing  array  of  scientific 
and  engineering  opinion  that  Fermi  has  be- 
come little  more  than  a  gigantic  radioactive 
white  elephant. 

In  Interviews  with  the  Free  Press,  physicists 
from  the  Argonne  Laboratories,  and  experts 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
.Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  have  written  Fermi  off  as  unwork- 
able. 

It  has  produced  only  a  ti'lckle  of  elec- 
,,riclty  and  not  a  single  gram  of  plutonium. 
And  there  is  a  chance  that  it  will  be  closed 
within  another  two  years. 

Milton  Shaw,  director  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  division  of  reactor  de- 
velopment and  technology,  recently  told  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  the  AEC  has  no  commitments 
with  the  Fermi  plant  after  1968. 


"The  Fermi  project  was  originally  under- 
t:iken  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sodium- 
cooled  fast  breeder  reactor  concept  and  Its 
economics  for  combined  power  production 
and  plutonium  breeding  on  a  commercial 
sc.ile.  "  he  testified.  "Obviously,  this  objec- 
tive h.is  not  been  achieved." 

To  this.  Walker  Lee  Clsler,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Detroit  Edison  Co..  and  the  man  for 
whom  Fermi  has  been  .i  grc.it  dream,  adds 
bluntly    "Up  to  this  time." 

Tlie  Fermi  phint  was  designed  to  produce 
virtu. illy  costless  electricity  and  at  the  same 
time  pr.Kiuce  plutonium  it  did  not  use. 

By  1970  the  plant  was  to  have  earned  $43.4 
million  from  the  sale  of  steam  to  Detroit 
Edi.-ion  s  turbines  and  $48  6  million  from  the 
sale  of  plutunium— at  $46  a  gram — to  the 
government. 

But  it  has  produced  only  $303,000  worth 
of  electricity  for  the  $120  million  Invested. 
Even  If  it  had  produced  the  plutonium.  there 
Is  no  longer  a  profit.ible  market  for  it. 

The  phint.  named  for  the  famed  pioneer 
In  atomic  research,  wius  largely  built  and  Is 
controlled  by  Detroit  Ediscn.  whit-h  has  spent 
$')7  million  on  It. 

But  directly  and  Indirectly,  taxpayers 
throughout  the  nation  and  users  of  elec- 
tricity, mo.-stly  in  the  Detroit  area,  have  put 
up  this  moiif-y. 

Why  has  the  plant  been  unable  to  fulfill 
the  dream  or  meet  the  goals  set  for  it  10  years 
ago.' 

Some  critics  of  Fermi  venture  to  say  that 
the  undertaking  w.as  too  enormous  for  pri- 
vate Industry  to  tackle  and  that  only  the 
government  has  the  resources  to  commit  to 
such  a  project.  They  say  the  venture  should 
have  been — like  the  atomic  bomb,  intercon- 
tinental missiles,  and  supersonic  aircraft — 
part  of  the  national  purpose. 

Still  others  feel  that  Fermi  has  been  a 
step— If  an  unproductive  one — toward  vast 
sources  of   power   never  dreamed   of   before. 

Essentially,  the  trouble  with  Fermi  Is  that, 
like  so  many  dreams,  it  was  ahead  of  its  time. 
As  a  result,  it  is  now  six  years  behind  sched- 
ule v.ith  little  hope  of  ever  catching  up.  And 
even  if  it  did.  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  the 
reactor  would  probably  be  obsolete. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  theory  on 
which  Fermi  is  based.  Small,  experimental, 
government-operated  plants  here  and  abroad 
have  proven  that. 

But  a  scientist  at  Argcnne  National  Lab- 
oratories, which  operates  one  plant  Itself, 
put  It  this  way:  "When  something  Is  done 
earlier  tlian  It  should  be.  It  does  not  have 
the  technology  to  match  the  theory.  If  the 
technology  doesn't  catch  up  with  you,  It's  a 
bust.     Fermi  is  that  kind  of  a  bust." 

If  the  practical  know-liow  to  make  it  work 
did  not  exist,  liow  then  did  Fermi  come  to 
be  built? 

The  idea  to  build  the  plant  came  from 
Edison  board  chairman.  Cisler.  Tliie  first  pri- 
vately-owned nviclear  power  reactor  of  Its 
kind.  It  Wits  to  be  a  living  monument  to 
Fermi  and  to  the  enterprise  of  Industry. 

And  it  was  also  the  realization  of  the 
ancient  dream  to  create  energy,  in  this  case 
electricity,  and  produce  more  new  fuel  than 
was  coiv'^umed. 

This  was  pos.slble  because  Perml  was  to  be 
more  advanced  than  other  reactors,  which 
merely  boiled  water  to  create  steam  and  drive 
turbines.  Fermi  was  to  be  a  "fast  neutron 
breeder  reactor,"  which  meant  It  was  to  pro- 
duce electricity  using  as  fuel,  uranlum-235, 
which  Is  rare,  and  uranlum-238,  which  Is 
plentiful. 

As  the  reactor  produced  electricity.  It  was 
to  create  or  "breed  "  plutonium,  which  can  be 
used  as  fuel  to  produce  energy  and  thereby 
produce  more  plutonium.  It  was  this  plu- 
tonium Fermi  hoped  to  sell. 

From  Its  beginnings  In  1947  and  through 
each  of  the  20  years  of  labor  and  ambition 
that  followed,  a  series  of  legal,  technical  and 
political  obetacles  have  blocked  Fermi's  road 
to  success. 


In  the  early,  planning  years,  Fermi's  or- 
ganizers were  confronted  by  a  maze  of  laws, 
the  politicians  that  created  them  and  the 
government  agencies  that  administered  them 
While  Fermi's  architects  fought  to  convert 
their  blueprints  into  an  atomic  reality,  co;t 
estimates  for  the  plant  rose  from  an  original 
$40  million  to  $50  million  to  more  than  $100 
million. 

Today,  about  $112  million  has  been  spe..! 
plus  another  $8  million  worth  of  nuclear 
materials  contributed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Last  year,  final  cost  estimates  rose 
another  $5  million  and  it  takes  about  j2  5 
million   to   operate   Fermi   for   a   year. 

From  the  beginning,  about  CO  percent  .1 
th.e  cost  has  been  financed  by  Detroit  Edison 
through  two  companies  which  Cisler  created 
to  build  and  operate  the  Fermi  plant — Power 
Reactor  Development  Co.  and  Atomic  Power 
Development  Associates.  The  rest  of 
the  money  excluding  government  funds 
ha.>  come  from  a  combine  of  about  35  othe, 
utilities  and  industrial  firms.  Several  o: 
these  firms  stopped  contributing  after  their 
original  Investment  was  made  in  the  earh 
1950's. 

When  construction  finally  began  In  195G 
a  new  set  of  technical  problems  greeted 
Fermi's  engineers.  The  plant  was  originally 
designed  to  generate  some  430,000  kilowatu; 
of  electricity-producing  steam  heat.  For 
safety  reasons,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion cut  that  figure  by  more  than  half;  the 
plant  Is  licensed  to  produce  a  maximum  ol 
200,000  kilowatts. 

Even  so,  and  even  when  the  plant  is  not 
sliut  down  for  costly  repairs,  Fermi  can  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  only  67,000  kilowatt.-; 
ThU  Is  the  most  heat  power  produced  by  any 
breeder  reactor — but  It  Is  only  one-seventh 
the  power  originally  planned  and  one-third 
of  the  power  permitted  by  Its  license,  A  con- 
ventional boiler  nearby  can  make  10  times 
tlie  amount  of  electricity  at  a  fraction  of  th? 
cost. 

At  67,000  kilowatts,  Fermi  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  plvitonium  which  the  plant's  de- 
signers hoped  to  sell  to  reduce  the  plant's 
operating  costs.  Finally,  the  present  core 
of  expen.sive  uranlum-235  fuel  Is  expected  to 
burn  out  sometime  in  1968.  A  new  core 
would  cost  another  $4  million. 

If  Fermi's  builders  are  unwilling  to  invest 
in  a  new,  nuclear  core,  and  they  appear  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  the  reactor  will  be  shut 
down,  perliaps  for  good.  Its  radioactive  ele- 
ments will  be  burled,  for  safety's  sake,  in  a 
remote  nuclear  grave. 

Such  a  strange  Nuclear  Age  grave  would 
also  be  the  resting  place  for  Walker  Ci.sler's 
dream. 

For  more  than  20  years  this  dream  has  pre- 
occupied Cisler.  And  one  cannot  understand 
the  remarkable  story  of  the  Fermi  Project 
Without  some  knowledge  of  this  man  who  Is 
the  apotheosis  of  the  American  corporate 
giant.  Without  Cisler,  Fermi  would  not  have 
been  built. 

In  the  jKJwer  Industry  for  most  of  his  68 
years,  he  Is,  In  his  field,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  In  the  world.  He  is  a 
man  e.isily  at  home  In  Important  board 
rooms,  olten  at  the  nead  of  the  table;  or  at 
civic  banquets  as  the  guest  of  honor;  cr  be- 
hind the  speaker's  rostrum. 

Three  inches  in  "Who's  Who"  do  not  begin 
to  tell  of  the  business  and  prolcsslonal  boards 
and  civic  and  political  campaigns  on  which 
he  has  served.  He  Is.  In  the  corporate  adjec- 
tive, "dynamic."  A  world-traveler,  a  sought- 
after  speaker,  a  name  of  Influence,  a  man  of 
contacts,  a  peripatetic  organizer  and  doer,  he 
Is  superbly  aware  of  himself  and  his  powers 

His  distinguished  white  hair,  the  restraint 
of  his  office,  his  tailored  clothes,  all  exude  his 
solidity,  his  sense  of  caution  and  business 
conservatism;  all  of  which  la  a  reflection  of 
his  Industry,  where  growth  Is  based  on  pre- 
dictables. 

But  C^ler  Is  a  pioneer,  too.    And  under  his 
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leadership,  Detroit  Edi.^.on  launched  Into  its 
adventure  with  the  atom. 

It  all  began  when  Cisler  served  the  govern- 
ment and  Allied  armies  as  a  power  consultant 
during  World  War  II.  There  he  got  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  nuclear  future. 

And  he  met  some  important  people,  among 
them.  Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  a  member 
of  the  first  AEC,  former  partner  In  Kuhn- 
Loeb,  a  banking  house  which  often  financed 
utility  companies;  and  Gen.  K.  D.  Nichols,  an 
engineer  who  served  on  tlie  project  that  built 
the  first  atomic  bomb. 

Cisler  was  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the 
AEC  when  a  committee  of  electric  utilities  of- 
ficials began  Investigating  nuclear  energy's 
role  in  the  future  of  their  companies. 

Detroit  Edison,  one  of  the  interested  vitili- 
ties.  hired  Cisler  as  chief  engineer  m  1945. 
The  president  of  Edison  was  the  late  James 
W.  Parker. 

In  October,  1947.  the  AEC  created  an  "in- 
dustrial Advisory  Group"  to  "speed  up  Indus- 
trial activities  in  the  atomic  energy  field.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  atomic-electric 
power  plants." 

Cisler  recalls  the  AEC  announcement.  The 
then  AEC  chairman,  David  Lllienthal.  made 
it  in  Detroit,  after  a  luncheon  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club.  Lllienthal  named  Parker  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  group,  and  Parker  soon 
appointed  Cisler  as  executive  secretary. 

A  year  later.  In  1948.  the  advisory  group 
asked  the  AEC  to  give  private  industry  a  piece 
of  the  atomic  action.  In  1949.  the  AEC  asked 
Industry  for  some  preliminary  proposals.  In 
1950.  five  utility-industrial  combines  pro- 
posed nuclear  power  plants.  Only  one,  a 
combine  of  Detroit  Edison  and  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  chose  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  a  breeder  reactor. 

The  others  decided  to  build  water  reactors, 
which  produced  steam  to  spin  conventional 
turbines.  Although  this  was  to  be  a  costly 
and  pioneering  eflfort,  the  water  reactor  was 
relatively  simple  and  feasible. 

But  evidently,  as  Fortune  magazine  con- 
cluded, the  Dow-Edison  combine  decided  up- 
on the  breeder  reactor  because  they  wanted 
a  reactor  that  might  be  profitable  as  well. 
On  March  23,  1951,  the  AEC  agreed  to  allow 
Dow-Edison,  and  other  companies  to  explore 
the  possibilities. 

At  a  special  conference  in  1952.  soon  after 
the  contract  signing.  Cisler  explained  his  rea- 
sons for  beginning  work  on  the  unconven- 
tional breeder  reactor: 

"Power  systems  supply  ...  to  their  cus- 
tomers at  rates  which  must  be  Justified  be- 
fore and  approved  by  public  service  commis- 
sions. These  kilowatt  hours  contain  the 
same  amount  of  energy  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced using  conventional  fuels  ...  or  by 
the  envisioned  generation  stations  using  heat 
from  nuclear  fission.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  power  systems  cannot  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  fissionable  fuels,  on  a  wide  scale,  until 
costs  are  competitive  with  those  of  conven- 
tional methods." 

"A  breeder  reactor,"  he  went  on,  "would 
continuously  produce  amounts  of  fission- 
able material  in  excess  of  that  consumed. 
Thus,  breeder  reactors  would  augment  rather 
than  consume  the  world's  supply  of  fission- 
able materials," 

The  "fissionable  material"  Cisler  spoke  of 
was  plutonium,  which  only  can  be  made  syn- 
thetically. Cisler  had  written  to  his  friend 
Commissioner  Strauss  to  explain  the  breeder 
reactor's  unique  ability  to  produce  high- 
grade  plutonium.  which  is  used  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

And  Cisler  told  the  conference: 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  sale  of  by-prod- 
ucts (plutonium)  Is  important,  and  even 
may  be  the  controlling  factor  in  a  nuclear 
power  plant. 

"It  Is  expected  that  not  only  will  there  be 
a  possible  market  for  weapons  purposes,  but 
that  there  will  be  a  market  for  the  excess 
fuel  to  meet  the  requirements  for  mobile  re- 


actors   and  ...  of    an    expanding    nuclear 
power  Industry. 

"For  the  future.  If  we  can  achieve  a  flour- 
ishing private  enterprise  In  the  atomic  energy 
development,  there  should  be  a  most  impor- 
tant result.  Our  country's  strength  ■will  be 
measured  ...  by  the  production  capability 
of  a  great  free  enterprise  whose  atomic  prod- 
ucts can  be  turned  from  civilian  to  mili- 
tary requirements  at  very  short  notice." 

In  April.  1952.  the  AEC  formally  approved 
Dow-Edison's  plan  for  designing  a  breeder 
reactor. 

Rep.  Chet  Holifield  (D.,  Calif),  cochair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson 
(D.,  N.  M»,  former  cochairman,  and  other 
nuclear  research  experts  in  Washington  be- 
lieve Fermi  was  conceived  and  built  on  the 
political  sands  of  the  1950's,  sands  that  have 
now  shifted. 

The  world  was  then  caught  up  in  the  Cold 
War  and  nuclear  weapons  were  urgently  be- 
ing stockpiled.  .American  industry  saw  nu- 
clear power  as  a  potential  source  of  cheap 
enercy,  not  only  for  bombs,  but  for  manu- 
facturing The  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
were  then  believed  to  be  limitless  and  big 
business  wanted  to  try  its  own  hand  at  nu- 
clear development. 

"In  the  days  when  it  was  built."  Holifield 
says,  "it  (Fermi)  was  an  attempt  by  Lewis 
Strauss  to  show  that  private  industry  could 
do  it  without  the  help  of  government. 
Strauss  wanted  to  keep  the  government  out 
of  Industrial  atomic  development. 

"It's  obvious  the  plant  has  not  done  what 
It  was  supposed  to  do,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  has  failed." 

A  former  nuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment expert  with  the  Joint  Committee,  now 
a  top  official  in  private  industry,  said  he 
thought  the  Fermi  attempt  ■R-as  doomed  from 
the  start, 

"Such  an  undertaking  .  ,  ,  has  enormous 
costs,"  he  said,  "You've  got  to  figure  $1  bil- 
lion. No  one  has  such  resources  to  commit, 
except  the  government.  The  development 
of  breeder  reactors  should  have  been  part  of 
the  national  purpose. 

"It  should,  therefore,  have  been  done  by 
the  government,  operating  through  private 
industry,  and  not  by  a  single  industry  trying 
to  go  it  alone.  Now  that  Fermi  has  failed, 
we  must  begin  all  over  again." 

Similar  arguments  were  heard  in  Congress 
in  1954,  Before  the  Dow-Edison  group  could 
go  ahead  with  its  plans.  It  needed  a  change 
in  the  atomic  energy  laws  which,  in  1946, 
had  given  government  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
secrets  and  materials. 

At  the  urging  of  Strauss,  the  utilities,  and 
powerful  lobbies.  Congress  passed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  permitted  the 
construction  and  ownership  of  atomic  facil- 
ities by  private  companies. 

Late  in  1954,  Dow  Chemical  pulled  out  of 
the  project  because.  Cisler  said.  Feiini  was 
more  relevant  to  the  power  industry  than 
to  chemistry. 

Cisler  then  organized  the  35  other  utilities 
and  industrial  firms  that  had  joined  the 
group  into  Atomic  Power  Development  Asso- 
ciates (APDA) ,  a  nonprofit  organization  char- 
tered in  New  York,  to  design  the  reactor 
Cisler  envisioned.  Cisler  is  chairman  and 
president  of  APDA,  and  Detroit  Edison  is  the 
largest  single  contributor  (about  $750,000  a 
year  since  1955) . 

On  August  30,  1955,  Cisler  organized  the 
company  that  was  to  build,  own,  and  operate 
the  reactor — Power  Reactor  Development  Co, 
(PRDC), 

It  was  chartered  in  Michigan  as  a  "non- 
profit .  .  .  business  league  of  members  of 
industries  in  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the 
economical  production  of  electric  energy,  and 
to  study,  develop,  design,  fabricate,  construct, 
and  operate  one  or  more  experimental  nu- 
clear p<.)wer  reactors  ,  ,   ," 


Althcujii  some  cf  them  since  have  become 
inactive  in  PRDC.  the  original  sponsors  were 
among  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
companies  in  the  nation: 

Alabam.T,  Power  Co  ,  AUis-Chalmers  Co., 
tlie  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co  .  Burrougii,=  Corp., 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co  .  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gas  A:  Electric  Co.,  Columbus  and 
Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co..  Combustion  En- 
gineering. Inc..  Consumers  Power  Co  .  Dela- 
ware Power  U  Ligl'.t  Co  ,  Georgia  Power  Co., 
HoIIey  Carburetor  Co..  Iowa-Illinois  G.as  and 
Electric  Co..  Long  Island  Liehting  Co  .  Mis- 
si.ssippi  Power  Co  .  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  .  Rochester  Gas 
and  Electric  Corp..  the  Toledo  Edison  Co.. 
Westmghouse  Electric  Corp.,  and  Wisconsin 
Electric  Power  Co. 

Cisler  was  PRDC'<^  first  and  only  president 
Its  offices  are  at  1911  First,  across  the  street 
from  Detroit  Edison  headquarters.  In  the 
same  two-story  building,  which  is  owned  by 
Detroit  Edison,  are  the  oiiices  of  APDA, 

That  year,  1955— when  PRDC  was  formed  — 
was  crucial  for  tlie  project.  Congress  had 
opened  the  door  to  private  industry,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  AEC.  Lewis  Str.iuss.  was 
friendly  to  the  project,  and  plans  for  the 
reactor  were  coming  along  If  construction 
was  to  get  underw.iv,  big  money  was  needed 

Tiie  problem  was  how  to  convince  cost- 
mmded  boards  of  utilities  to  contribute  to 
APDA  and  PRDC  the  millions  it  would  take 
to  biUld  Fermi. 

Detroit  Edition  s'.ipplied  an  incentive  when 
it  got  permission  from  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission  to  write  off  as  "operating 
expenses"  the  money  it  contributed.  This 
set  a  precedent  which  was  followed  by  other 
states. 

In  February,  1955.  Cisler  appeared  t>ef'  re 
the  Joiiit  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  He 
w.is  as'Ked  how  he  charged  off  the  money 
flJent  on  the  Fermi  project  thus  far, 

"In  our  case  of  our  own  company."  Cisler 
replied,  "it  is  charged  to  operating  expenses." 

"This  Is  a  research  and  development  op- 
erating expense  allowed  by  the  utility  com- 
mission?" 

"Yes."  replied  Cisler  "We  have  a  com- 
munication to  that  effect  telling  us  where 
to  charge  it  by  the  Michigan  Publ.c  Service 
Commission  " 

"Have  they  placed  any  limit  on  such  an 
amount  that  you  can  spend?" 

"No,"  Cisler  answered 

On  March  23,  1955.  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission  issued  its  first  formal 
order  on  the  Fermi  plant  to  Detroit  Edison. 
The  PSC  chairman  at  the  time  was  John  H 
McCarthy,  who  explained  his  thinking  in 
1956  to  a  conference  co-sponsored  by  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  of  which  Cisler 
was  president. 

McCarthy  said  the  PSC  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  breeder  reactor  "pos- 
sessed the  great  longterm  possibilties  of 
producing  electrical  energy  at  the  lowest 
cost,"  and  that  it  was  "completely  safe  in 
operation." 

As  a  result  of  McCarthy's  ruling.  Detroit 
Edison  has  charged  off  to  "miscellaneous 
operating  expenses"  and  "nuclear  power  re- 
search expenses"  every  dollar  it  has  spent 
on  Fermi.  Originally  the  PSC  authorization 
set  a  limit  of  $8.5  million,  but  that  has  been 
exceeded. 

In  addition  to  charging  off  the  expendi- 
tures at  Fermi,  Detroit  Edison  wTltes  off  the 
work  of  its  Nuclear  Power  Development  De- 
partment, the  cost  of  materials  used  for 
publicity  and  appearances  before  official 
groups  and  civic  bodies,  and  the  cost  of  the 
Atomic  Information  Center  It  has  set  up  at 
the  Fermi  site 

Also,  Detroit  Edison  charges  off  deprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Perml  complex  it 
owns,  and  the  value  of  those  installations 
(about  $25  million)  are  included  in  the 
"capital  account"  with  the  PSC. 

All  this  money  is  taken  into  account  by 
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the  PSC  when  It  fissures  the  rate  of  return 
Detroit  Edison  ought  to  get  on  Its  Invest- 
ment. Hetife.  Indirectly,  consumers  of 
electricity  pay  for  Fermi.  PSC  staff  men. 
who  have  questioned  the  extent  of  these 
writeofls  among  themselves,  note  that  De- 
troit Edison  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
return  (seven  percent  I  in  the  nation. 

When  he  explained  his  ruling,  McCarthy 
said  such  authortzadons  may  cease  "if  upon 
competent  evidence  It  (the  PSCi  concludes 
that  such  research  and  development  bears 
no  evidence  of  eventual  success  .  .  . 

"When  the  regulatory  agency  Is  s.ttisfled 
that  In  designing,  constructing,  and  operat- 
ing a  reactor  of  a  partlciil:>.r  type  further  re- 
se.irch  is  not  only  fruitless  but  also  imprac- 
ticable .  .  .  the  utility  sh  luld  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reflect  further  expenditure  In  it.3 
capital   or   operating  expense   accounts." 

The  PSC  has  not  withdrawn  authorization. 
And  from  1961  through  1965,  Detroit  Edi- 
son charged  oiT  an  average  of  $3.75  million 
a   year   and   abjut   $600,000   In   depreciation. 

McCarthy  has  since  left  the  PSC.  Now 
president  of  the  Detroit  Water  Board,  he  Is 
a  consultant  for  Detroit  Edison.  His  sun 
works  for  Detroit  Edison  as  an  engineer. 

CIsler  also  won  a  ruling  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  made  deductible  all 
Detroit  Edison  coiitrlbutions  to  PRDC  and 
APDA.  And  the  IRS  ruled  further  that  the 
two  groups,  being  nonprofit  corporations, 
were  exempted  from  paying  taxes  on  the 
money  they  receive. 

During  the  same  period  CIsler  tried  to  get 
the  Public  Utilities  Holding  Act  changed  to 
allow  utility  companies  to  combine  to  build 
Fermi.  Palling  that,  CIsler  got  assurance 
from  the  Justice  Department  that  they 
would  not  be  prosecuted  under  anti-trust 
laws. 

New  utilities  Joined  PRDC.  and  so  did  In- 
dustrial firms  that  later  did  construction 
work  at  the  plant  site,  Allis  Chalmers.  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox,  HoUey  Carburetor,  Combus- 
tion Engineering. 

A  most  Important  Item  that  also  con- 
cerned CIsler  at  the  time  was  the  price 
Fermi  was  to  get  for  plutonlum.  Cisler  was 
constantly  and  Informally  In  contact  with 
AEC  Chairman  Strau.ss,  and  Oen.  K.  D.  Nich- 
ols, general  m.miger  of  the  commi?sii>n 
from  1953  to  1955. 

Plutonlum  prices  were  t'lp  secret,  appar- 
ently bec.iuse  the  government  did  not  want 
to  even  hint  how  much  plutonlum  It  had 
for  fear  of  giving  away  the  size  of  Its  bomb 
stockpile, 

CIsler  had  a  "Q"  clearance,  which  gave 
him  access  to  top  secret  material.  Including 
the  price  of  plutonlum.  During  December, 
1954.  he  discussed  with  AEC  officials  the 
price  the  comml.'^sion  would  pay  for  pluto- 
nlum produced  by  Ferinl, 

CIsler  acknowledges  these  conversations, 
but  says  he  cannot  reveal  whom  these  talks 
were  with,  claiming  the  Information  Is 
"classified." 

Although  the  going  price  for  plutonlum 
w.is  obviously  of  crucial  Importance  to  the 
financing  of  Perml,  CIsler  insists  today  that 
"we  didn't  Investigate  the  price  the  govern- 
ment was  paying.     It  w.isn't  our  business." 

It  Is  n  )W  known  that  the  AEC  was  paying 
$12  a  gr;im  for  low-grade  plutonlum,  most 
of  It  Imported.  High,  weapons-grade  plu- 
tonlum was  probably  being  purchased  for 
three  times  that  amount. 

Piecing  together  testimony  CIsler  has  given 
to  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  PSC,  after 
conversations  with  AEC  representatives.  In- 
cluding Gen.  Nichols,  It  appears  that  CIsler 
was  assured  that  Fermi  would  get  $90  a  gram 
for  Its  high-grade  plutonlum. 

All  these  prices  were  secret  then,  but  there 
are  signs  now  that  there  was  some  serious. 
Internal  criticism  of  the  price  promised  to 
Cisler,  for  In  early  1955  CIsler  reported  that 
the  price  floally  fixed  was  half  of  what  he 
expected,  or  $46  a  gram. 

Gen.  Nichols  left  the  AEC  late  in  1955  atd 


became  a  consulting  engineer  and  a  director 
of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  In  1958.  he 
Joined  the  tK)ard  of  directors  of  Detroit  Edi- 
son, and  In  1964  was  named  to  the  board  of 
the  Freuhauf  Corp.,  the  chairman  of  which 
Is  Cisler. 

Since  the  economy  of  the  plant  had  been 
based  first  on  a  $90  price,  Cisler  was  forced  to 
turn  to  a  banking  group  for  a  $15  million 
loan  for  plant  construction. 

Detroit  Edison  guaranteed  58  percent  of 
the  loan,  plus  interest  (and  is  paying  It),  and 
other  PRDC  meinbers  spread  the  rest  of  the 
loan  among  themselves. 

Clsler's  accountants  were  compelled  to  re- 
vise downward  their  figures  for  the  plants 
earning  prospects.  Even  so.  the  prospects 
kKiked  good. 

With  an  AEC  subsidy  of  $3  million  for  the 
uranium-235  fuel,  the  plant  was  to  begin  full 
operations  In  1961.  By  1970.  the  plant  was 
to  have  e;ijned  $43  4  million  from  the  sale  of 
steam  to  Detroit  Edison's  turbines,  and 
$48  6  million  from  the  sale  of  plutonlum — 
at  S46  a  gram— to  the  government. 

With  revenues  estimated  at  S>92  million  for 
the  first  decade,  the  future  of  the  reactor 
seemed  a.ssureU  as  pl;\ns  were  made  for  the 
ceremonial  groundbreaking  on  Aug    8,  1956. 

But  even  before  the  scheduled  Fermi 
groundbreaking,  a  nuclear  accident  1.500 
miles  away  set  in  motion  a  crippUnt;  dose  of 
political  fallout  that  eventually  spread  to  the 
Fermi  site  on   the  marshlands  near  Monn^e. 

In  an  isolated  area  near  Arco.  Idaho,  the 
Federal  Government  0!>erated  its  "experi- 
mental breeder  reactor  I,"  a  much  smaller 
version  of  what  Perml  was  to  be. 

Despite  dozens  of  safety  devices  and  all  the 
computerized  calculations,  someone  at 
EBR-1  failed  to  push  a  button  exactly  on 
time.  There  was  a  "meltdown"  of  the  ura- 
nium-235 fuel.  The  fuel  core  was  destroyed: 
btit  more  Important,  had  the  "meltdovn" 
caused  the  uranium  to  form  into  a  certain 
shape.  It  could  have  become  a  "critical 
mass."  If  that  happened,  the  reactor  could 
have  exploded  like  a  small  atom  bomb  and 
radioactive  elements  would  have  been 
launched   Into   the   atmosphere. 

At  the  time — late  1955 — PRDC  had  Us  ap- 
plication In  with  the  AEC  f.ir  a  construction 
permit,  which  it  expected  in  time  for  the 
groundbreaking.  But  the  incident  at  Arco 
Intruded. 

Arco's  reactor  was  not  located  In  a  popu- 
lated area;  Fermi  was  to  be  placed  In  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  nations  most  populous 
metropolitan  areas. 

Perml,  its  scientists  and  engineers  said, 
w;vs  safe.  But  they  would  have  said  EBR-1 
was  safe.  Fermi  was  to  have  safety  devices; 
but  EBR-1  had  them.  too. 

The  fact  was,  human  beings  ran  reactors. 
And  although  something  Is  known  about 
human  frailties,  less  is  known  about  the 
capricious  atom,  esjiecially  in  a  breeder  re- 
actor. 

Just  laet  August,  an  eminent  physicist.  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe,  of  Cornell,  a  consultant  to  the 
Fcrml  project,  told  a  committee  of  the  AEC 
he  was  confident  the  reactor  will  be  fully 
stable.  But  he  had  to  add:  "We  still  do  not 
know  how  the  reactor  will  behave  under 
power  " 

The  Incident  at  EBR- 1,  and  the  unknowns 
of  breeder  reactors,  were  on  the  minds  of  key 
people  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1956 
when  the  PRDC  construction  application  was 
pending. 

On  June  28,  before  a  House  subcommittee. 
Strauss  goofed.  Even  though  the  permit  had 
not  been  formally  approved,  the  AEC  chair- 
man happened  to  mention  that  he  was  going 
to  speak  at  the  groundbreaking  ceremony. 

On  the  following  day.  Thomas  E.  Murray, 
a  member  of  the  AEC  opposed  to  Issuing  the 
permit.  C£ime  to  the  same  subcommittee  and 
dropped  a  small  bomb. 

He  revealed  that  Strauss  had  overruled  and 
marked  secret  a  report  from  the  commis- 
sion's own  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  dated  June  6. 


This  suppressed  report  said  In  part:  "Even 
though  there  are  no  facts  or  calculations 
available  to  the  committee  that  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  proposed  reactor  Is  not  safe 
for  this  site,  the  committee  believes  there 
Is  Insufncipnt  information  available  at  this 
time  to  give  assurance  that  the  FRDC  re- 
actor can  be  operated  at  this  site  without 
public  hazard." 

The  committee  proposed  that  further  study 
be  made  before  the  permit  was  Issued  be- 
cause "the  committee  does  not  feel  that  the 
iteps  (to  advance  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram) should  be  so  bold  as  to  risk  the  health 
atid  safety  of  the  public." 

The  late  Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara  and 
thci:  Gov.  G  Mennen  Williams  strongly  ques- 
tioned the  safety  of  the  reactor. 

Nevertheless,  on  Aug.  4 — four  days  before 
the  groundbreaking — the  AEC  approved  the 
construction   permit.     Murray   dissented. 

Rep.  Hollfleld,  then  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  called  the  action  "reckless  and 
arroeant."  He  pointed  out  that  PRDC  could 
not  get  Insurance  coverage  for  the  proposed 
plant. 

(With  help  from  the  AEC.  which  requlros 
nuclear  plants  to  have  liability  Insurance  to 
protect  residents  around  plants,  PRDC 
eventually  got  Insurance.  A  number  of  com- 
panies shared  the  risk  so  none  would  have 
ti3  pay  more  than  four  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal. The  principal  amount  PRDC  must  new 
carry  Is  $12.5  million,  and  $19  million  when 
the  reactor  operates  at  maximum  authorized 
power.  The  premiimas,  which  are  higher 
than  for  any  other  plant,  cost  Fermi  about 
$250,000  a  year.) 

Senator  Anderson,  then  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  called  the  AEC  a  "star 
chamber"  proceeding,  and  he  quietly  sug- 
gested to  United  Auto  Workers  President 
Walter  Reuther  that  unions  should  Inter- 
vene In  court  to  stop  the  construction. 

The  UAW,  Joined  by  other  unions,  had 
argued  that  a  permit  to  construct  Is,  In 
effect,  a  permit  to  operate.  Operation,  the 
unions  claimed,  would  endanger  3  million 
people  In  a  30-mile  radius  of  the  plant.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  for  the 
unions,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  decision. 

Dissenting  from  the  majority.  Justices 
Hugo  Black  and  William  Douglas  agreed 
with  the  union  position.     They  said: 

"The  time  when  the  Issue  of  safety  must 
be  resolved  Is  before  the  (Atomic  Energy) 
Commission  Issues  a  construction  permit. 
The  construction  given  the  (Atomic  Energy) 
Act  (of  1954)  by  the  Commission  Is.  with  all 
deference,  a  light-hearted  approach  to  the 
most  awesome,  the  most  deadly,  the  most 
dangerous  process  that  man  has  ever  con- 
ceived." 

While  the  legal  hassle  had  gone  on,  the 
groundbreaking  took  place  as  scheduled. 
Strauss  charged  that  Fermi's  critics  were 
"aiding  the  attack  which  Is  being  directed 
against  the  free  enterprise  development  of 
nuclear  power  In  this  country." 

"The  attack."  he  added,  "would.  If  suc- 
cessful, have  the  effect  of  weakening.  If  not 
eliminating,  such  free  competition  and  of 
returning  atomic  energy  to  Its  former  con- 
dition of  government  monopoly  and  opera- 
tion." 

After  the  groundbreaking,  nothing  went 
according  to  plan. 

Fermi  engineers  had  figured  the  30-lnch- 
long  pins  of  uranium  fuel  could  last  until 
three  percent  of  each  pin  had  burned  up- 
They  soon  discovered  that  at  one  percent, 
they  swelled.  If  they  swell  enough,  the 
liquid  sodium  that  cools  them  cannot  flow 
through  the  spaces  between  the  pins.  U 
the  pins  cannot  be  cooled,  they  melt  down, 
as  did  EBR-1. 

If  there  was  a  meltdown  In  Fermi,  the  re- 
actor could  explode;  and  while  the  blast  It- 
self would  be  small,  the  explosion  could 
send  Into  the  air  300  times  more  radioactive 
material  than  came  from  the  Hiroshima 
bomb. 
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Now  engineers  have  discovered  they  need 
a  new  fuel  core  after  a  burn-up  of  only  four- 
tenths  of  a  percent.  Each  fuel  core  costs 
more  than  $4  million. 

After  more  than  a  year's  delay  In  Inserting 
the  fuel.  It  was  found  that  the  liquid 
sodium  had  clogged  some  crucial  parts  and 
had  eroded  some  of  the  graphite  protection 
against  radiation.  New  graphite  was  In- 
stalled. 

The  steel  dome  over  the  reactor  vessel  had 
to  be  redesigned  to  prevent  the  giant  plug 
that  bottled  up  the  reactor  from  shooting 
through  the  roof  in  the  event  of  explosion. 

The  mechanism  to  move  the  fuel  elements 
In  the  reactor  failed,  and  men  were  sent  Into 
the  vessel  to  fix  It.  Their  protective  suits 
tore.  The  giant  cask  car.  which  transports 
radioactive  elements,  failed,  and  It  Is  still 
not  working  properly.  The  giant  sodium 
steam  generators  constantly  caused  trouble, 
and  one  nearly  exploded.  They  leaked 
sodium,  which  when  combined  with  air  or 
water,  can  explode  or  catch  fire. 

After  having  paid  half  the  cost  of  the  $4.9- 
mlUlon  steam  generators,  Detroit  Edison 
helped  PRDC  out  In  1962  by  buying  them 
for  $4.9  million.  They  still  leak  and  cannot 
yet  be  used  safely. 

When  the  plant  was  planned  PRDC  was 
to  own  the  reactor  and  sodium  steam  gen- 
erators, and  Detroit  Edison  was  to  own  the 
turbines  and  buy  steam  from  PRDC.  Now 
that  Edison  has  purchased  the  generators,  it 
Is  theoretically  supposed  to  buy  heat. 

Edison  has  always  been  careful  to  say  the 
two  plants  were  separate,  since  PRDC  is 
chartered  as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  A  wall 
has  even  been  built  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  plant. 

However,  the  main  control  room  for  the 
reactor  has  always  been  in  the  turbine  build- 
ing owned  by  Edison.  And  although  the 
PRDC  charter  says  its  assets  are  to  go  to 
educational  Institutions  If  it  is  dissolved. 
Edison  purchased  the  generators. 

Cisler  had  told  the  Michigan  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission:  "It  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  at  some  future  time  that  the  reactor 
facility  might  well  be  under  the  entire  own- 
ership of  Detroit  Edison." 

On  top  of  all  the  technical  difficulties, 
the  price  of  plutonlum  dropped  to  $9  a  gram. 
With  the  relaxation  of  the  cold  war,  the 
American  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  had 
grown  to  "overkill"  proportions,  and  the  de- 
mand for  plutonlum  dropped. 

President  Johnson  has  ordered  a  two- 
thirds  reduction  in  the  plutonlum  stockpile, 
and  regulations  requiring  government  pur- 
chase of  the  metal  are  due  to  expire  In  1971. 

So,  Instead  of  the  $92  million  Fermi  was 
expected  to  earn.  It  has  produced  not  a  gram 
of  plutonlum,  and  electricity  worth  only 
»303,0OO. 

Now  time  Is  running  out  on  the  expensive 
uranium  fuel  core. 

Cisler.  seeking  at  least  to  break  even  each 
year  (last  year's  construction  and  operating 
expenses  were  $5.5  million),  has  sought  help 
from  the  AEC  and  foreign  nuclear  re- 
searchers. 

Recently,  the  AEC  granted  Fermi  a  con- 
tract on  which  It  will  earn  only  $450,000.  A 
source  with  the  Joint  Committee  told  the 
Free  Press  that  the  contract  was  given  Just 
BO  Perml  could  be  in  a  better  position  to  bar- 
gain for  foreign  contracts. 

The  contract  will  run  out  May  10,  1968. 
After  that  the  AEC  has  no  commitments  with 
Perml. 

The  AEC,  which  operates  EBR-II  at  Arco, 
is  stepping  up  its  program  to  build  other 
breeder  reactors  under  contract  with  private 
Industry.  The  British,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  their  Dounreay  reactor,  on  Scot- 
land's deserted  moors,  are  planning  a  new 
one. 

"Perml  has  been  written  off,"  said  an  ex- 
pert In  private  industry.  "But  it  prevented 
government  from  playing  Its  rightful  role  in 
financing  and  developing  our  breeder  pro- 
Sram.    Aa  a  result,  our  country  is  behind 


the  British,  and  probably  the  Russians  be- 
cause otir  breeder  development  program  has 
been  set  back  20  years." 

"I  can't  agree  with  that,"  said  Cisler.  "I'm 
proud  we  have  Fermi.  It  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  In  the  western  world.  Let  us  not 
forget  that.  As  a  research  facility,  it  is  the 
best." 

An  AEC  official  told  the  Joint  Committee, 
however,  that  Fermi  does  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  over-all  level  of  competence  the  AEC 
gets  In  Its  testing  at  EBR-II.  Fermi  is  simply 
larger. 

Cisler  is  hoping  that  by  1968,  when  the 
uranium  core  Is  burned  up,  a  plutonlum  core, 
which  would  last  longer  and  produce  even 
more  plutonlum,  might  be  perfected. 

"That  Is  what  our  goal  is,"  he  told  the 
Joint  Committee  in  April,  "to  get  to  the 
point  where  we  can  fuel  that  reactor  with 
plutonlum.  This  is  really  what  is  behind 
our  purpose  ...  I  am  Just  hopeful  that  we 
can  mobilize  all  of  the  know-how  that  ex- 
ists anywhere  in  the  world  to  enable  us  to 
put  a  plutonlum  loading  in  that  reactor  at 
the  earliest  possible  time." 

But  this  is  a  rather  forlorn  hope,  the  ex- 
perts agree.  A  workable,  safe  plutonlum 
core  Is  not  considered  possible,  said  the  AEC, 
until  about  1980. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  present  AEC  chair- 
man, is  a  co-discoverer  of  plutonlum.  He 
calls  it  "the  ornery  element."  the  AEC  said, 
because  of  "its  tricky  chemistry,  the  prolific 
radiation  from  fission  products  that  accom- 
panies Its  birth,  the  need  to  process  It  re- 
motely, and  the  requirement  that  it  be  han- 
dled in  small  quantities  to  insure  against 
spontaneous  chain  reaction." 

Both  government  and  Industrial  experts 
believe  the  design  of  Fermi  will  be  obsolete 
by  the  time  that  a  plutonlum  core  becomes 
workable.  Time  and  technology  will  pass  by 
the  Fermi  plant,  these  men  believe,  and  it 
will  be  left  to  others  to  complete  the  work 
that  it  began. 

Already  more  cautious  power  companies, 
like  Commonwealth  In  Chicago  and  Consoli- 
dated Edison  In  New  'Vork,  are  planning  less 
sophisticated  water  reactors  that  will  gener- 
ate many  times  the  amount  of  electricity 
that  Fermi  can  produce,  even  if  it  worked. 

It  can  be  said  quite  simply  that  Fermi  was 
ahead  of  Its  time,  an  idea  dying  for  lack  of 
nuts  and  bolts  to  make  It  work.  Some  say 
already  that  Fermi  is  a  noble,  and  an  expen- 
sive failure. 

Even  if  Fermi's  cost  can  be  computed  in 
bricks  and  dollars,  there  is  still  no  price  tag 
on  dreams.  Fermi's  true  cost  will  be  known 
only  to  one  man,  whose  dream  it  was. 

During  the  long  court  controversy  over 
the  Fermi  project,  one  Judge  speculated  that 
it  might  well  turn  out  to  be  a  "white  ele- 
phant." 

"Should  that  be  the  case,"  he  said  philo- 
sophically, "it  will  simply  be  one  of  the  un- 
productive steps  In  what  promises  to  be  a 
program  to  open  to  mankind  sources  of  pow- 
er undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  ago." 

PLUTONfUM:   How  It  Is  Made 

Uranium,  after  mining  and  purifying.  Is 
composed  of  139  parts  of  the  non-fissionable 
isotope  U-238  and  one  part  of  the  fissionable 
Isotope  U-235. 

This  means  that  in  each  pound  of  natural 
uranium,  only  7-lOths  of  one  percent  Is  of  the 
fissionable  isotojw.  The  U-235  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  non-fissionable  uranium  U- 
238  in  such  installations  as  the  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Savannah  River 
and  Paducah. 

Although  U-238  Is  non-fissionable.  It  Is  a 
"fertile"  material  and.  through  the  use  of 
this  fertile  material,  "breeding"  can  be 
achieved.  Very  simply,  a  breeder  reactor  is 
one  in  which  more  new  fissionable  material 
or  fuel  Is  formed  than  Is  destroyed  during  its 
operation. 

The  picture  above  Indicates  how  breeding 
is  possible.  When  a  neutron  strikes  a  U-235 
atom,   it  fissions,   releasing  heat  and  fission 


fragments  as  well  as  2-2  neutrons  on  the 
average  per  fission  Since  only  one  neutron 
Is  required  to  cause  fission  and  to  6Us1;aln 
the  chain  reaction,  the  remaining  I'j  neu- 
trons are  available  to  be  absorbed  In  the 
nucleus  of  a  uranium-238  atom. 

When  uranium-238  absorbs  a  neutron.  It 
transforms  to  uranium-239  After  emitting 
a  beta  ray  ( a  stream  of  secondary  particles ) , 
it  transmutes  to  neptunium  and,  continuing 
to  decay  and  emitting  a  beta  ray,  will  turn 
to  plutonium-239.  This  plutonium-239  is  a 
man-made,  fissionable  material  which  is  a 
better  fuel  for  fast  breeder  reactors  than 
U-235. 

Therefore,  we  have  theoretically  formed 
lij  atoms  of  plutonlum-239  for  every  atom 
of  uranium-235  we  have  fissioned  Conse- 
quently, we  are  producing  more  fuel  than  we 
are  burning. 

Actually,  in  a  power  plant  you  cannot  con- 
vert all  the  1 '  2  free  neutrons  into  plutonium- 
239.  as  some  are  absorbed  In  the  coolant 
structural  materials  and  shielding.  In  a 
power  reactor,  you  would  expect  to  attain  a 
1.2  breeding  ratio,  meaning  that  you  w:ll 
produce  1.2  atoms,  or  pounds,  of  plutonlum 
for  eax;h  atom  or  pound,  of  uranium  that  is 
destroyed. 

Wh.at  thf  Plant   Is  Designed  To   Do 

The  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant  is 
described,  technically,  as  a  "fast  neutron, 
sodium  cooled,  breeder  reactor  '  Ht re  .s 
how  such  a  reactor  works 

In  the  center  of  the  reactor  vessel.  fr.r 
beneath  the  ground.  Is  the  Initial  fuel — 
uranium-235  a  hlghJv  unstable,  fissionable 
metnl  whose  atoms  split  by  themselves  when 
enough  are  massed  together  The  uranium- 
235  is  contained  in  numerous  "pins'  30 
Inches  long 

Around  the  U-235  pins  Is  a  "blanket"  of 
pins  containing  uranium-238,  which  is  a 
more  stable  material  The  atoms  do  not 
split  except  when  they  are  struck. 

When  the  reactor  is  shut  down,  there  are 
control  rods  among  the  U-235  pins  which 
absorb  the  neutrons  constantly  being  given 
off  by  the  splitting  atoms. 

When  the  control  rods  are  lifted,  the  neu- 
trons of  U-235  speed,  like  super-bullets,  to- 
ward the  Inert  U-238  atoms  TT^e  force  of 
the  collision  splits  the  U-238  atoms,  and  a 
new  element — plutonlttm — Is  created 

For  every  five  U-235  neutrons  used  In  the 
process,  six  plutonlum  neutrons  are  created 
The  plutonlum  can  be  used  as  fuel,  and  for 
every  five  of  Its  neutrons  used,  eight  are 
created. 

The  supply  of  U-235,  which  is  mined  like 
other  metals,  is  very  limited  But  since  man 
makes  plutonlum.  with  the  breeder  reactor 
he  can  produce  more  than  is  consumed 
This  means  there  are  almost  no  limits  to 
the  amount  of  plutonlum  fuel  available  to 
him.  The  U-238  used  in  the  "blanket"  Is  In 
plentiful   supply. 

If  It  had  worked,  the  plant  would  have 
produced  electricity  as  shown  in  the  above 
cross  section. 

While  the  reactor  was  producing  plu- 
tonlum. It  would  create  heat  The  boat  was 
to  have  been  drawn  off  by  liquid  sodium 
passing  through  the  reactor.  The  hot  so- 
dium would  then  transfer  Its  heat,  in  the 
intermediate  exchanger,  to  secondary  so- 
dium, which  would  carry  heat  to  water  In 
the  steam  generator.  The  steam  would 
drive  the  turbines  and  produce  electricity. 

A    White    Elephant? — Fermi    Project    EX- 
PERIENCES FtTEL  Meltdown:   AEC  Appoints 
"Core  Cooling"  Task  Force 
BM'orts  were  underway  late  this  month  to 
determine  the  cause  and  to  assess  the  effect 
of  an  October  5  fuel  meltdown  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  caused  "significant  damage" 
In  the  Enrico  Fermi  fast  breeder  reactor  lo- 
cated   south    of    Detroit.    Michigan,    on    the 
system    of    the    Detroit    Edison    Company. 
While  personnel  of  Power  Reactor  Develop- 
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ment  Corporation,  a  combine  of  private  power 
companies  which  owns  and  operates  the  sta- 
tion, were  still  studying  methods  for  Investi- 
gating the  state  of  the  core,  some  by-product 
effects  of  the  Incident  at  the  Ill-starred  plant 
were  already  apparent. 

Following  a  post-meltdown  suggestion  by 
Its  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards AEC  has  eetabUshed  a  task  force 
composed  of  liidlvlduals  from  the  nuclear 
Industry  and  the  Commission's  national 
laboratories  to  review  power  reactor  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  and  the  phe- 
nomena associated  with  core  meltdown. 
Representatives  of  AEC's  regulatory  staff  and 
the  division  of  reactor  development  and 
technology  will  participate  In  task  force 
meetings. 

Task  Force  Given  Assignment.  Topics  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  t;vsk  force:  (a)  the  dej;ree 
to  which  core  cooling  system  could  be  aug- 
mented, by  way  of  design  modifications  and 
or  new  desif;n  concepts,  for  additional  assur- 
ance that  a  substantial  meltdown  Is  pre- 
vented; (b(  the  potential  history  of  large 
molten  masses  of  fuel  following  a  hypotheti- 
cal accident:  (o  the  pos.'ilble  Interactions  of 
molten  fuel  with  materials  or  atmospheres  In 
containments,  and  phenomena  associated 
with  such  Interactions;  and  design  and  de- 
velopment problems  associated  with  systems 
whose  objective  Is  to  cope  with  large  molten 
masses  of  fuel. 

Industry  observers  cite  two  Implications  of 
the  Fermi  fuel  meltdown  for  the  U.S.  fast 
breeder  program:  It  disrupts  AEC  plans  to 
use  the  facility  for  fuel  Irradiation  tests, 
and  it  tends  to  confirm  views  of  Commission 
officials  who  believe  that  a  thorough  tech- 
nology testing  program  should  precede  any 
commitment  to  major  prototypes — an 
opinion  which  runs  counter  to  that  of  major 
equipment  manufacturers  who  seek  Initia- 
tion of  at  least  two  such  projects  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

PRDC  Submits  Report  to  AEC.  A  pre- 
liminary report  to  AEC  by  PRDC  Indicate*! 
that  reactor  operations  at  the  Perml  plant 
were  resumed  on  October  4  after  a  lengthy 
outage  due  to  the  necessity  for  repairs  to  two 
steam  generators.  The  reactor  was  kept  at 
1  mw  during  the  night  of  October  4--5  during 
which  time  reactor  heat  was  tised  to  raise 
the  reactor  temperature  to  the  normal  level 
for  power  start-up.  At  1:45  p.m.  on  October 
6,  following  a  number  of  minor  delays  due 
to  adjustments  In  the  feedwater  control  sys- 
tems, an  Increase  of  the  reactor  power  level 
was  Initiated  at  the  normal  rate.  Two  pri- 
mary and  secondary  coolant  loops  were  in 
operation. 

By  3  p.m.,  the  power  level  had  been  raised 
to  34  mw  thermal,  "a  level  which  had  been 
surpassed  many  times  In  the  past."  At  about 
this  time,  the  statf  member  present  ob- 
served that  the  control  rods  "seemed  to  be 
somewhat  further  out  of  the  core  than  would 
be  normal  under  the  circumstances."  He 
went  to  the  back  of  the  control  panel  to 
observe  the  outlet  temperatures  from  those 
core  subassemblies  which  have  thermo- 
couples at  their  outlets,  and  saw  that  two 
core  subassembly  outlet  temperatures  were 
higher  than  normal.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  fission  product  defector  Indicated 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  primary  cover- 
gas  activity,  and  the  reactor  building  radi- 
ation monitors  Indicated  a  rise  in  the 
radiation  level  In  the  building  large  enough 
so  that  the  reactor  building  was  automati- 
cally Isolated. 

Protective  Measures  Considered.  "The 
radiation  monitor  charts  on  the  wastegaa 
stack  show  that  essentially  no  radioactivity 
was  released  to  the  atmosphere."  the  PRDC 
report  stated.  "The  reactor  power  was  re- 
duced manually  from  34  to  29  mw  upon  the 
rise  In  the  cover-gas  activity,  and  the  reactor 
was  scrammed  shortly  after  the  building 
Isolation  occurred.  The  scram  rods  operated 
normally  In  shutting  the  reactor  down.    The 


radiation  levels  In  the  reactor  building  were 
not  In  themselves  dangerously  high  and  no 
personnel  over-exposure  occurred.  All  health 
physics  procedures  were  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  prepared  written  Instructions. 

"A  meeting  was  held  at  the  plant  shortly 
after  the  occurrence  to  determine  whether 
any  measures  needed  to  be  taken  either  for 
public  or  personnel  safety  or  for  protection  of 
plant  equipment.  No  such  measures  were 
required  but  operations  were  Initiated  to 
obtain  samples  of  the  primary  sodium  and 
the  primary  cover  g.i.s."  Among  the  further 
facts  reported  to  AEC: 

1.  Analysis  of  the  primary  cover  gas  Indi- 
cated concentrations  of  tisslon  giises.  notably 
Xe  133  and  Xe-135.  which  would  be  char- 
acteristic of  coiicentrailons  resulting  from 
the  release  of  fission  products  from  an 
amount  of  fuel  about  equal  to  that  in  a  core 
subassembly. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  reactor  building  atmos- 
phere revealed  the  presence  of  the  same  fis- 
sion product  gases  In  about  the  concentra- 
tions which  would  be  expected  due  to  the 
known  leak  rate  from  the  primary  cover-gas 
system  to  the  reactor  buUdlnc;.  but  no  Iso- 
topes of  iodine  were  determinable  above 
background  In  the  gamma-ray  spectrometer 
used  for  the  analysis. 

3  A  subcrltical  reactivity  check  made  on 
October  7  showed  that  core  reactivity  was 
about  22'':  lower  than  when  the  reactor  was 
brought  critical  on  October  4. 

4.  Correlation  of  reactor  control-rod  posi- 
tion, power  level,  and  time  Indicated  that 
reactivity  began  to  be  lost  on  October  5  when 
the  power  level  reached  about  15  mw  thermal, 
and  loss  of  reactivity  was  roughly  linear  with 
power  thereafter. 

5.  Allowing  for  the  13-mlnute  over-all 
time  constant  of  the  fl.sslon  product  detector, 
the  first  indication  of  fission  product  release 
agreed  closely  with  the  first  loss  of  reactivity. 

6.  The  readings  on  the  two  core  subassem- 
bly outlet  thermocouples  Indicated  that  the 
temperature  differences  across  these  subas- 
semblies was  considerably  greater  than 
normal. 

Preliminary  Findings  Listed.  "Taken  to- 
gether these  facts  Indicate  that  fuel  damage 
has  taken  place,  and  that  some  fuel  redis- 
tribution has  taken  place,"  the  report  stated. 
"There  Is  a  p>osslblllty  that  the  damage  Is 
limited  to  the  two  core  subassemblies  which 
Indicated  high  outlet  temperatures  but,  since 
only  one  fourth  of  the  subassemblies  have 
thermocouples,  this  would  be  fortuitous." 
PRDC's  October  10  statement  declared  that 
"activity  In  the  reactor  building  atmosphere 
Is  low  enough  to  allow  accessibility.  No  sur- 
face activity  has  been  found  anywhere  In  the 
reactor  building.  All  fission  products  except 
some  of  the  noble  gases  and  their  daughters 
appear  to  have  been  retained  In  the  primary 
system." 

A  number  of  problems  face  PRDC  In  fur- 
ther Investigation  of  the  Incident.  In  order 
to  examine  any  damaged  fuel  element,  a  suit- 
able cask  and  "hot  cave"  will  be  required. 
Inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  core  may 
be  attempted  by  use  of  remote  fuel-handling 
equipment  which  coiild  test  the  tops  of  fuel 
elements  under  sodium  to  see  If  they  are  In 
proper  i>osltlon.  I.e..  unaffected  by  melting 
lower  down.  The  sodium  coolant  level  In  the 
reactor  could  be  lowered  to  permit  more  di- 
rect examination.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  spreading  contaminated  mate- 
rial In  the  reactor  vessel. 

A  Decade  of  Trouble.  Initiated  In  1956. 
the  Fermi  project  was  then  conceived  as  a 
»54  million  facility  to  be  completed  within 
414  years  with  an  Installed  capacity  of  not 
less  than  100,000  kw.  However,  costs  have 
now  exceeded  $100  million,  and  the  station 
has  yet  to  produce  more  than  a  fraction  of 
Its  contemplated  electrical  output.  "Fermi's 
founders  tenaciously  Insist  that  the  final 
answer  haan't  been  written,  that  the  plant 
can  still  live  up  to  some  of  the  hope,"  the 


Detroit  Free  Press  said  this  summer  in  a  fea- 
ture article  on  Fermi.  "But  there  is  a  grow- 
ing array  of  scientific  and  engineering  opin- 
ion that  Fermi  has  become  little  more  th-n 
a  gigantic  radioactive  white  elephant." 

A  basic  reason  for  construction  of  the 
Fermi  plant  was  the  desire  of  associated  pri- 
vate power  company  officials  in  the  late  194C's 
and  early  1950'8  to  keep  the  Federal  govern- 
ment out  of  nuclear  power  development  by 
showing  that  the  utility  industry  could  do 
the  job  without  help.  Former  AEC  chairman 
Lewis  Strauss,  an  active  advocate  of  the 
companies'  position,  charged  that  Fermi  crit- 
ics were  "aiding  the  attack  which  is  being 
directed  against  the  free  enterprise  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  In  this  country.  " 
However,  from  the  beginning  the  Fermi 
project  was  wholly  dependent  on  Federal  un- 
derwriting. Including  a  guaranteed  market 
and  price  for  by-product  plutonlum,  protec- 
tion against  anti-trust  prosecution,  tax- 
exempt  status  for  the  development  corpora- 
tion, and  a  fuel  subsidy.  Ironically,  the 
principal  Justification  of  Fermi  today  Is  a 
research  and  development  contract  with  AEC, 
a  commitment  which  terminates  In  1968, 
Under  a  Michigan  PSC  ruling.  Detroit  Edison 
has  been  able  to  write  off  as  operating  ex- 
pen.se  its  contributions  to  Perml.  including 
public  relations  activities,  and  to  charge  de- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  Fermi  complex 
which  the  company  owns.  Prom  1961 
through  1965,  the  average  annual  figures 
amounted  to  $3.75  million  for  operating  ex- 
pense and  $600,000  for  depreciation,  the  Free 
Press  reported. 

Unions  Questioned  Safety.  A  fuel  melt- 
down at  the  Federal  government's  EBR-1  fast 
breeder  facility  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  in  1955, 
raised  questions  about  the  safety  of  the 
Fermi  reactor.  Despite  an  unfavorable  re- 
port by  AEC's  Advisory  Commission  on  Reac- 
tor Safeguards,  the  Commission  approved  the 
project.  A  subsequent  court  case  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers and  other  labor  unions  failed  to  halt  the 
project. 

"The  Fermi  project  was  originally  under- 
taken as  a  demonstration  of  the  sodium- 
cooled  fast  breeder  reactor  concept  and  Its 
economics  for  combined  power  production 
and  Plutonium  breeding  on  a  commercial 
scale."  Milton  Shaw,  director  of  AEC's  divi- 
sion of  reactor  development  and  technology. 
told  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
earlier  this  year.  "Obviously  this  objectii-e 
has  not  been  achieved."  As  a  scientist  at 
Argonno  national  laboratory  told  the  Free 
Press:  "When  something  is  done  earlier  than 
it  should  be,  it  does  not  have  the  technology 
to  match  the  theory.  If  the  technology 
doesn't  catch  up  with  you.  It's  a  bust.  Fermi 
Is  that  kind  of  bust." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  finally 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  articles  concerning  the 
Rockefeller-New  York  utility  power  plan, 
published  in  the  March  3  and  March  4, 
1967,  issues  of  the  Watertown,  N.Y.,  Dally 
Times,  and  the  press  release  and  state- 
ment issued  Monday  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  concerning  the  proposals  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  New  York 
lOU's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Watertown    (N.Y.)    Daily  "nmes. 

Mar.  3,  1967) 

Reaction    to    Governor's    Power    Plan    Is 

Swtrr;   "Dial"  Charged 

Albany, — Reaction  to  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's announcement  Wednesday  of  plans  for 
an  $8,000,000,000  atomic  power  expansion 
program  has  been  swift. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  Newa  Thursday  In  a 
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story  filed  by  its  Albany  correspondent, 
called  the  announcement  a  victory  for  the 
private  utilities;  that  what  took  place  was 
not  an  "agreement"  but  a  "deal"  that  threw 
up  a  "firm  block  on  the  ambitions  of  the 
Power  authority  to  enter  into  the  atomic 
field  " 

Perhaps  the  clearest  Implication  came 
from  Dr.  Plnla  G.  Crawford  of  Andover.  a 
retired  member  of  the  State  Power  authority, 
who  said  of  the  action : 

"We  are  now  witnessing  the  ceremonies 
for  the  death  of  public  power  in  the  state." 

Robert  Moses,  former  chairman  of  the 
State  Power  authority,  has  declined  to  make 
any  statements  lor  publication  although  he 
said,  "This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen." 

In  Its  story  Thtirsday.  tlie  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  reviewing  what  had  transpired,  said : 

"Two  weeks  ago,  reports  circulated  that 
the  State  Power  authority  planned  to  have 
introduced  in  the  legislature  a  bill  to  permit 
It  to  build  an  atomic  electric  power  plant 
midway  between  Niagara  Falls  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  projects. 

"Behind  the  scenes,  the  seven  private  com- 
panies objected  violently.  .  .  . 

"The  result  was  the  'deal'  announced  here. 
It  was  not  'simply  an  agreement'  by  the 
state  to  turn  over  development  to  the  private 
companies;  that's  old  stuff.  Rather,  it  was  a 
firm  block  on  the  ambitions  of  the  Power 
authority  to  enter  the  atomic  field." 

Another  former  member  of  the  State  Power 
authority.  Edward  H.  Case.  Gouvernexir.  de- 
clared that  the  "big  chip  in  the  pot  is  atomic 
power  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  who  will 
run  the  show:  The  people  through  the  Power 
axithorlty  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  the 
private  power  companies." 

Speaking  of  the  additional  sale  of  power 
and  provision  to  supply  200.000  kilowatts 
more  to  firm  up  the  need  of  the  authority. 
Mr.  Case  said:  "That  is  Just  the  pleasing  bait 
for  the  gullible  and  the  unwary." 

In  reference  to  permission  given  to  the 
the  state's  Atomic  and  Space  Development 
authority  to  purchase  land  on  which  private 
utility  companies  can  build  nuclear  power 
plants,  the  News  said : 

"This  shifting  of  power  and  promises  of 
a  land  bank  are  part  of  a  delicate  scheme 
to  keep  in  balance  the  economics  and  pol- 
itics of  electric  power — in  other  words  to 
make  sure  no  harsh  rate  increases  are  neces- 
sary and  that  everyone  stays  in  business. 

"It's  a  far  cry  from  the  aggressive  days  of 
Robert  Moses,  former  S.P.A.  chairman.  He 
fought  for  and  won  the  right  to  build  the 
Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  projects.  In 
1961  he  sought  to  enter  the  field  of  atomic 
power  and  was  turned  down  by  the  same 
governor  who  rejected  the  S.P.A.  bid  here 
Wednesday." 

The  Troy  Times  Record  said:  "New  York 
state  is  about  to  clear  the  way  for  private 
electric  utilities  to  develop  atomic  power 
sources  without  fear  of  competition  from 
the  State  Power  authority." 

That  the  Power  authority  had  desired  to 
build  an  atomic  plant  is  unquestioned.  It 
had  been  making  plans  for  such  a  project  for 
some  time. 

On  May  12,  1965,  it  Issued  a  report  entitled, 
"Proposed  Nuclear  Power  Plan  on  the  South- 
ern Shore  of  Lake  Ontario." 

After  reviewing  the  situation  In  reference 
to  need  for  greater  allocations  of  power  and 
lack  of  sufficient  power  during  low  flow  pe- 
riods, the  report  said: 

"The  situation  has  changed  greatly  since 
the  Power  Authority  act  was  passed  In  1931 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  amended  in  1951  to  include  the 
Niagara.  It  wa«  then  envisioned  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  would  take  care 
of  a  substantial  part  of  the  power  require- 
ments of  the  state  and  surrounding  states. 
The  fact  Is  that  Increases  In  the  use  of 
power  throughout  the  country  have  exceeded 
»11  expectations.  The  authority  la  now  part 
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of  a  huge  power  network  and  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  toward  lower  cost  power 
throughout  the  state  on  a  partnership  basis 
with  the  private  utilities.  The  authority 
believes  it  can  do  much  more  on  an  Inte- 
grated cooperative  basis  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  The  auihoritys  advantage 
over  the  private  companies  in  constructing 
new  facilities  can  be  stated  quite  simply: 

"1.  The  authority  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  pront. 

"2.  The  authority  is  tax  exempt." 

Further  on  the  report  added : 

"We  feel  tiiat  there  Is  a  definite  need  for  a 
dependable  source  of  jxiwer  to  supplement 
the  hydro  poAcr  we  obtain  from  St.  Law- 
rence and  Nu.gara.  IX  the  authority  were 
authorized  Uy  construct  one  or  more  large 
bas>c  load  plants  which  would  back  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  power  plants  we 
would  greatly  Incre.ise  the  overall  capability 
and  reliability  of  the  state's  system.  Tlie 
new  plants  could  generate  power  con- 
tinuously .  .  , 

"Tliere  are  only  two  methods  of  economic 
power  generation  available  to  the  authority 
to  supplement  the  hydroelectric  plant — 
steam  produced  from  fossil  fuels  and  nu- 
clear energy.  The  technological  gains  in 
nuclear  generation  have  been  so  marked  in 
recent  years  that  this  method  Is  obviously 
the  one  which  should  be  pursued.  Such  a 
plant  would  be  operated  In  cooperation  with 
the  private  utilities  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Excess  capacity  could  be  sold  to  the  utilities 
using  the  same  principle  that  we  have  used 
In  leasing  excess  cipncity  in  the  new  line  we 
have  recently  completed  under  utility  guar- 
antee of  revenue.  Tlie  authority  can  thus 
contribute  further  towards  low  cost  power 
for  Industry  and  rural  and  domestic  con- 
sumers without  Infringing  upon  or  compet- 
ing with  the  private  utilities. 

"The  alternative  Is  to  sit  back  and  accept 
an  ever  diminishing  role  in  New  York  State's 
power  picture  at  a  time  when  with  sound 
public  leadership  we  can  take  a  lead  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  state  in  coordi- 
nating the  emerging  pattern  of  intercon- 
nected networks  of  generation  and  distribu- 
tion  facilities   throughout   the   nation." 

[From   the   Watertown    (NY.)    Dally   Times, 
Mar.  4,  1967) 

Aiken  Hints  Justice  Unit  Might  Want  To 

Probe  Power  Plan 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington.- — Sen.  George  D.  Aiken.  R., 
Vt.,  suggested  today  the  Justice  department 
"might  be  Interested"  in  probing  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller's  plan  for  a  vast  electric 
power  expansion  in  New  York  state  domi- 
nated by  private  utility  companies. 

Aiken  told  the  Times  that  if  the  trend 
that  started  In  New  England,  and  now,  ap- 
parently, is  taking  hold  in  New  York,  con- 
tinued, the  answer  might  have  to  be  na- 
tionalization of  the  industry. 

The  Rockefeller  announcement,  which 
surprised  observers  here  because  of  Its  rele- 
gation of  the  State  Power  authority  to  such 
a  minor  role — one  completely  outside  the 
nuclear  energy  field — drew  sharp  rebukes 
from  public  power  forces. 

Even  strong  Rockefeller  supporters  here, 
including  well-informed  New  Yorkers,  ex- 
pressed strong  private  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposal. 

Aiken,  who  termed  the  Rockefeller  plan 
"dangerous  and  risky,"  said  he  would  rather 
have  the  electrical  Industry  nationalized 
"than  have  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  a 
comparatively  few  utility  executives." 

Dr.  D.B.H.  Dalrymple  of  Sherburne,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Municipal  Electric  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  the  state's  municipal  systems 
were  "not  In  the  least"  consulted  about  the 
expansion  plan. 


He  termed  the  plan  "one  of  the  worst  sell- 
outs in  the  states  history." 

Alex  Radln.  general  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  association,  declared  the 
proposal  constituted  a  "severe  reversal  of  the 
state's  historic  power  policy  and  a  weakening 
of  the  consumer  protection  aspects  of  that 
policy," 

"Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  otlier 
stat«  leaders  of  generations  ago  envisioned 
the  Power  authority,  not  merely  as  an 
agency  for  developing  New  York  state  hydro- 
electric power  resources,  but  as  an  effective 
deterrent  to  private  monopoly  of  the  electric 
power  in  the  New  York  state.  "  Radln  said 

"They  foresaw  the  Power  authority  as  pro- 
viding an  'electricity  yardstick'  to  protect 
the  state's  rale-payers  from  excc-^slve  charges 
by  tlie  private  companies.  By  ofTerlng  state 
sanction,  if  not  outright  sponsorship,  to  the 
e-xpnnsion  plans  of  the  power  companies. 
Governor  Rockefeller  would  be  strengthen- 
ing the  power  monopoly  which  some  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors,  going  all  the  w.tv 
back  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  have  feared  and 
fought." 

Aiken  stressed  the  Importance  of  blocking 
a  monopoly  of  power  supplies.  He  said  that 
in  New  England  a  "comparatively  small 
group"  enjoyed  such  a  monopoly  and  if 
things  continued  along  that  line  "the  only 
solution  would  be  nationalization  of  the 
Industry." 

The  white-haired  Vermonter.  a  staunch 
b.Tcker  of  state  plants  at  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niag.ira,  said  he  was  sure  the  governor's 
project  would  mean  the  Inevitable  overthrow 
of  a  lot  of  well-eftablished  practices. 

The  utilities,  he  declared,  were  "trying  to 
exclude"  public  power  and  cooperative  units 
"from  their  coterie." 

Radin  said  It  appeared  the  New  York  pro- 
p)o&al  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
future  power  supply  for  the  states  51  con- 
sumer-owned electrical  systems. 

"Tlie  46  municipal  electric  utilities  and  five 
rural  electric  cooperatives  scattered  through 
all  niajor  regions  of  New  York  state  serve 
more  than  100,000  electric  customers  and 
represent  a  small,  but  significant,  competi- 
tive Influence  in  the  state's  electrical  serv- 
ice." he  said. 

"It  appears  that  these  51  electrical  sys- 
tems were  not  consulted  by  the  governor, 
nor  Included  in  the  negotiations  between 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  private  power 
companies,  which  resulted  In  the  plan  an- 
nounced March  1. 

"By  severely  limiting  the  future  expansion 
of  the  Power  authority  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  proposal  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  the  power  companies  represents  a  serious 
reversal  of  the  state's  historic  power  policy 
and  a  weakening  of  the  consumer  protection 
aspects  of  that  policy." 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  D.,  Mont.,  co-author  of 
the  controversial  book  "Overcharge."  said 
the  New  York  situation  appeared  similar  to 
the  Investor-owned  utilities'  attempt  "to  at- 
tain complete  monopoly  in  the  midwest  and 
southwest." 

"We  have  a  pluralistic  power  system  In 
this  country,"  he  said.  "Some  power  sup- 
pliers are  Investor-owned,  some  are  munici- 
pally owned,  some  are  cooperatively  owned." 

Metcalf  expressed  regret  that  Rockefeller 
had  become  a  party  to  a  utility  attempt  "to 
exclude  consumer-owned  electric  utilities 
from  the  propo&sd  $8,000,000,000  expansion 
program." 

"The  development  of  this  plan  without  any 
consultation  with  the  more  than  50  con- 
sumer-owned systems  In  New  York,"  he 
said,  parallelled  developments  in  the  midwest 
and  southwest. 

Although  the  public  systems  are  small 
In  comparison  with  the  "giant  I.O.U.S," 
Metcalf  said,  "one  of  the  great  contributions 
of  the  municipals  and  co-ops  Is  that  they 
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provide  a  yardstick,  a  means  to  compare 
performance  and  rate. 

"If  they  are  denied  the  wholesale  power 
they  need  at  reasonable  rates  they,  and  the 
yardstick,  will  disappear. 

"The  consumer  Is  protected  either  by  these 
yardstick  systems  or  by  regulation.  The 
[jerformance  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  commission  In  the  current  Consoli- 
dated Edison  case  does  little  to  assure  con- 
sumers that  their  interests  are  adequately 
safeguarded  by  regulation." 

"Therefore."  Metcalf  said.  "11  Is  in  the  in- 
terests of  residents  of  New  York  state  to  en- 
courage growth  and  e.xpanslon  of  municipal 
and  cooperative  \w^eT  systems.  If  they 
thrive  the  overchargp.s  of  the  investor-owned 
utilities  will  be  diminished." 

[From    the   Watertown    (NY.)    Dally   Times. 

Mar.  4.  1967  | 

Power  UNrr  Ready  for  Years  To  BriLD  Nu- 

CLFAR  Facilities 

(By  Prank  P.  Augustine) 

For  years  the  State  Power  authority  has 
been  ready  and  willing  to  build  an  atomic 
power  plant.  The  personnel  associated  with 
the  .authority  has  had  the  confidence  It  could 
do  the  Job. 

The  authority  had  more  than  proved  Itself 
In  the  hydroelectric  field  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  fin.inclng,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  construction,  oper.iting  and  maiiite- 
nance  as  shown  in  the  projects  at  Massena 
and  Niagara  Palls.  Furthermore,  those  as- 
sociated with  the  authority  felt  they  could 
construct  a  nuclear  plant  that  would  pro- 
vide fwwer  at  a  rate  at  least  as  low  as  any- 
one else  and  probably  far  lower  than  could 
private  utilities. 

As  late  ;is  last  January,  in  a  confidential 
brochure,  the  release  of  which  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  violent  opposition  from  the 
private  utilities,  the  Power  authority  stressed 
again  what  It  had  often  said  before,  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  would  be 
served  by  the  authority's  construction  of  an 
atomic  plant. 

"In  summary,"  the  report  concluded,  "the 
Authority's  function  can  best  be  served  by 
continuing  to  operate  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  plants  pursuant  to  law.  ll-'ense  and 
existing  contracts  and  to  meet  the  Author- 
ity's existing  and  future  valid  expansion  de- 
mands for  low  cost  power  and  the  present 
and  future  need  for  economical  peaking  pow- 
er by  the  early  construction  of  a  base  load 
nuclear  plant  which  upon  completion  would 
be  Integrated  into  the  northeast  power  grid 
of  which  the  Authority's  system  is  an  Integral 
part  and  provide  the  necessary  energy  to 
make  the  best  use  of  existing  plans  and  pro- 
vide greater  benefits  to  the  people  of  the 
state." 

Wednesday's  announcement  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  that  the  state  and  private  utili- 
ties would  combine  In  the  development  of 
an  $8,000,000,000  power  expansion  program 
In  effect  relegated  the  Power  atithority  to  a 
relatively  minor  role  in  the  field  of  power 
hereafter. 

Slightly  a  month  more  than  seven  years 
ago.  Robert  Moses,  then  Power  authority 
chairman,  slashed  away  at  what  he  called  was 
an  attempted  "freeze  out"  by  two  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  t.isk  forces  from  future 
development  of  atomic  energy  power. 

On  Feb.  8,  1960,  Mr.  Moses  declared: 

"The  state  should  not  at  this  time  .  .  . 
commit  itself  to  the  proposition  that  the  fu- 
ture of  atomic  energy  must  be  exclusively 
the  domain  of  the  private  utilities." 

Mr.  Moses  was  striking  out  at  a  task  force 
headed  by  John  E.  Burton  of  Ithaca,  also  a 
former  chairman  of  the  authority. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Moses  said:  "The  state 
does  not  seek  to  be  the  exclusive  agency  In 
the  state  in  the  atomic  field,  but  rather  to 
be  in  a  posttion  to  contribute  its  share." 

"The  authority,  we  believe,"  Mr.  Moses 
added,    "has  had  a  successful  experience.     It 


haf.  talent  and  facilities  wliicli  may  well  con- 
tribute s<3methlng  of  value  .  .  ." 

'We  can  not  over-emphasize  the  fact.  Mr. 
Moses  declared  then,  that  the  Power  Avithor- 
Ity  IS  a  non-political  business  organization 
vinder  public  sponsorship.  Our  funds  are 
derived  from  the  sale  of  reventie  bonds  with- 
out the  use  of  public  credit.  The.se  bonds 
are  sold  on  the  character  of  tlie  trustees  and 
accomplishments  cf  our  staff  and  consul- 
tants." 

A  year  later.  Mr  Moses  was  once  more 
slashing  awav  at  aiiuther  attpiupted  "freeze- 
out."  this  time  hitting  out  ai  the  annual 
reixjrt  of  the  State  Office  of  Atomic  Develop- 
ment headed  by  Oliver  Townsend.  The  re- 
port rejected  the  Authority's  recommenda- 
tion for  legislation  to  build  an  atomic  plant. 

Stre.ssing  foremost  the  requirements  of 
the  citizens  and  industry  In  New  York  state, 
.Mr   Moses  said : 

"Contrary  to  the  reports  suggestion,  it  is 
not  the  authority  but  the  citizens  and  indus- 
try of  New  York  which  need  the  earliest  pos- 
sible development  of  low-cost  atomic  power 
to  overcome  the  competitive  adv,antage  of 
other  states  which  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  power  and  are  using  it  to  lure  in- 
dustry away  from  New  York  and  it  is  absurd 
to  put  off  action  designed  to  fulfill  this  need 
pending  report  of  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed  by  the  governor   to  study  It" 

After  construction  of  the  Niagara  project 
was  completed  nearly  five  years  ngo.  persons 
close  to  and  those  .associated  with  the  Au- 
thority were  asked:  "When  are  you  going  to 
start  an  atomic  project?" 

"AH  we  need."  they  replied  in  common, 
"is  tile  word  to  go  ahead." 

I  From  the  Watertown  (N  Y  )   Dally  Times. 
Mar    14.   1967 1 

Senate  Action  on  Power  Plan  Likely; 

Assembly  Move  in  Doubt 

(By  Frank  P.  Augustine) 

Albany — Senate  action  is  anticipated  to- 
day on  two  bills  which  would  clear  the  way 
for  the  state  and  seven  private  utilities  to 
embark  on  an  $8  billion  atomic  power  expan- 
sion program  and  permit  the  State  Power  au- 
thority to  construct  hydroelectric  pump  stor- 
age facilities. 

The  measures  were  laid  aside  late  Wednes- 
day aftern'.Hjn. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Joseph  Ziiretzkl 
proml.sed  tii.Tt  Domocnits  would  oppo,se  both 
measures. 

There  has  yet  been  no  assembly  action.  If 
aiiv  develops,  it  will  be  not  until  next  week 
or  the  week  following  when  the  legislature 
moves  quickly  to  try  to  wind  up  Its  year's 
business. 

Assembly  Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travla  said 
"nothing  "  had  yet  happened  to  the  two  bills 
In  the  assembly.  They  are  still  In  the  rules 
committee  and  the  only  way  they  can  be 
moved  out  now  is  If  the  speaker  gives  his 
consent. 

Asked  If  the  power  bills  would  be  kept 
bottled  up  in  the  committee.  Mr.  Travis  said: 
"We're  going  to  try  to." 

Senator  Zaretski.  in  his  office  before  the 
senate  reconvened  for  an  afternoon  of  busi- 
ness Wednesday,  said  that  if  the  bills  passed 
the  legislature,  they  would  become  a  major 
issue  of  the  gubernatorial  campaign  In  1970. 

He  made  his  feelings  quite  plain. 

"It  is  wrong  for  the  state."  he  said,  "to 
act  as  a  banker  for  the  private  utilities.  They 
have  a  monopoly. 

"What  Is  even  more  heinous."  he  added, 
"is  the  conspiracy  to  exclude  the  New  York 
State  Power  authority  from  future  participa- 
tion in  nuclear  power  development." 

Senator  Zaretski  declared  that  the  power 
issue  in  New  York  state  was  just  as  great  as 
the  power  issues  out  west. 

"What  is  now  liappenlng."  lie  said,  "is 
that  they  are  burying  under  tons  of  water 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  the  people  In  that 
old  battle  of  private  against  public  power. 
That's  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing." 


Z.\RETZKI  L.ASHES  ROCKY   POWER  PLAN 

Albany  — Senate  Minority  Leader  Joseph 
Z.iretzki  Indicated  today  he  would  violently 
oppose  the  proposed  88.000.000.000  atomic 
power  expansion  program  as  advocated  by 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

During  a  noon  recess  of  the  senate  today. 
Zaretski  charged  that  "there  is  a  deliberate 
conspir;icy  to  exclude  the  power  authority 
from  future  participation  in  the  nuclear  de- 
velopment of  power  production   " 

Zaretzkl  further  said  "the  conspiracy  is 
compotinded  by  the  secrecy  in  which  the 
.scheme  was  developed."  There  have  been  no 
hearings,  he  said,  and  there  have  been  no 
discussions  in  the  press. 

"If  the  governor  is  writing  olT  25  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  the  senate,  he  is  making  one 
of  the  major  mistakes  of  his  political  career," 
Zaretzkl  said. 

The  minority  leader  said  there  were  13 
centr.al  station  nuclear  power  plants  In  the 
US  .  with  another  36  comniilted  or  under 
construction.  Rather  than  being  overcapi- 
talized and  under-used,  the  commission  says, 
the  industry  "appears  to  be  approaching  a 
st.-tc  where  presently  available  resources  will 
be  fully  committed." 

Improved  economics  have  helped  public 
utility  firms  accept  nuclear  power.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  producing  atomic-powered 
electricity  has  dropped  from  about  6.2  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  to  between  3  5  and  4  2 
mills.  It  is  even  less  for  publicly-financed 
plant'!. 

Keenan  Studies  Power  Plan 
(Special  to  the  Times) 

Albany. — A.ssemblyman  Edward  J.  Keenan 
of  Ogdensburg  said  today  he  was  studying 
carefully  Governor  Rockefeller's  proposed 
$8,000,000,000  atomic  power  expansion 
progr.im. 

The  propo.sal.  for  which  legislative  approval 
is  nccets.iry.  would  permit  the  state  and 
seven  utilities  to  Join  in  a  "cooperative' 
effort  to  construct  major  atomic  power  proj- 
ects. At  the  same  time  the  State  Power  au- 
hority's  role  would  be  limited  to  operating 
its  present  facilities  at  Niagara  and  Massena 
and  to  building  hydroelectric  pump  storrige 
f.icilitics. 

Mr.  Keenan  termed  the  pro[X)sed  progr.im 
"very  interesting  and  fivscinating  for  St. 
Lawrence  county." 

"The  proposal,"  the  assemblyman  s.ald 
■would.  In  effect,  release  to  the  Power  au- 
thority almost  1.000.000  kilowatts  of  power 
as  a  line  of  credit  .  .  .  200.000  kilowatts 
right  now.  I  understand  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  industry  coming  to  our  are.i 
brand  new  and  the  expansion  of  sever.u 
others  in  our  area  already,  if  power  becom?.? 
available  in  greater  quantities  than  we  now 
have." 

"I  am  studying  this  new  proposal  very 
carefully  ...  I  sincerely  feel  that  we.  to  a 
degree,  may  have  to  think  somewhat  selfishly 
but  we  should  also  think  broadly  in  this 
matter.  There  has  always  been  the  question 
of  public  power  versus  private  power  .  .  . 
The  proposal  now  In  the  governor's  hands  Is 
of  great  importance  and  has  great  possi- 
bilities for  all  people  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  .  .  . 

"I  will  continue  to  study  this  program 
and  will  make  a  decision  next  week  concern- 
ing my  feeling  about  the  whole  overall  pic- 
ture." Mr.  Keenan  concluded. 
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(Release  from  the  office  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  Mar.  20,  1967) 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D-NY)  to- 
day called  on  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture to  reject  Governor  Rockefeller's  pend- 
ing proposals  regarding  the  future  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  in  New  York.  The 
Governor's  proposals,  he  said,  "would  ex- 
clude the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  from  any  role  In  the  unfolding 
revolution  of  nuclear  power,"  and,  as  a  re- 
sult,   "will    cost    every    householder    in    tWs 


State  countless  dollars,  and  discourage  In- 
dustrial growth  and  development  as  well." 

Senator  Kennedy  said  that  public  power 
has  been  "a  yardstick  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  private  util- 
ity companies  can  be  measured — what  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  called  'the  birch  rod  in  the 
cupboard."  Governor  Rockefeller  proposes." 
the  Senator  asserted,  '"that  we  throw  away 
the  key  to  that  cupboard." 

Analyzing  Governor  Rockefeller's  program. 
Senator  Kennedy  said  that  by  denying  the 
state  Power  Authority  a  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  plants,  "the  Rocke- 
feller proposals  can  only  add  to  the  cost  of 
electricity  for  the  citizens  of  New  York." 
which  is  '"practically  the  highest  in  the 
cotintry  already." 

Senator  Kennedy  emphasized  that  "pri- 
vate investment  in  and  development  of  nu- 
clear power  should  be  encouraged,  but  not 
by  destroying  the  historical  protection  that 
public  power  has  given  to  the  people  of  New 
York."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  "We 
owe  It  to  our  citizens  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  power.  The  nuclear  revolution  gives  us 
that  opportunity.  I  urge  the  legislature  to 
reaffirm  New  York's  commitment  to  the  role 
of  public  power  and  thereby  restore  to  our 
citizens  a  protection  against  higher  elec- 
tricity costs  that  has  already  been  too  far 
eroded." 

Statement  or  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
ON  Governor  Rockefeller"s  Power  Pro- 
posal, March  20,  1967 

Early  this  month  Governor  Rockefeller 
proposed  to  the  legislature  a  number  of 
steps  designed  to  meet  our  electric  power 
needs  over  the  next  decade.  His  proposals 
are  supported  by  the  Republican  leadership, 
and  they  focus  in  new  form  one  of  the  most 
Important  consumer  issues  of  this  century — 
the  struggle  between  public  and  private  pow- 
er. In  the  history  of  this  long  and  basic 
struggle  there  have  been  Republican  voices 
that  stood  up  to  the  power  of  private  mo- 
nopolies— Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  In  our  own  state,  and  none 
more  eloquent  than  George  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska. But  the  principles  these  men  stood 
for  find  no  echo  in  Governor  Rockefeller's 
proposals  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
power. 

He  would  exclude  the  Power  Authority  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (PASNY)  from  any 
role  In  the  unfolding  revolution  of  nuclear 
power.  Tills,  coupled  with  the  Increasing 
hostility  toward  consumer  Interests  displayed 
in  recent  times  by  the  state  Public  Service 
Commission,  will  cost  every  household  in 
this  state  countless  dollars,  and  discourage 
Industrial  growth  and  development  as  well. 
No  state  in  the  union  has  understood 
more  clearly  the  relationship  of  public  and 
private  power  Interests  than  New  York.  The 
leadership  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  on  this  issue  provided  a  model 
for  the  nation.  "The  development  of  utili- 
ties," as  Roosevelt  said,  "should  remain,  with 
certain  exceptions,  a  function  for  private 
Initiative  and  private  capital.  But  the  ex- 
ceptions are  of  vital  importance,  local,  state, 
and  national." 

The  exceptions  are  crucial  becavise  utili- 
ties in  most  cases  are  monopolies,  and  it 
has  proven  difficult  for  government  to  insure 
adequate  service  and  reasonable  rates  by 
mere  inspection,  supervision  and  regulation. 
Most  Fwwer  is  produced  by  private  capital, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  quality  serv- 
ice be  provided  at  low  rates  and  limited 
profit.  But  every  community  has  the  basic 
fight,  if  it  chooses,  to  own  and  operate  Its 
utility  services.  And  to  provide  a  yardstick 
by  which  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  private  utility  monopolies  can  be  meas- 
ured, the  state  and  the  federal  government 
l^ve  developed  power  sites  which  permit 
comparisons  of  the  relative  cost  of  public 
and  private  power.  Thus,  the  people  of  the 
state  are  protected  by  "the  birch  rod  In  the 


cupboard."  as  FDR  called  it — the  right  of 
their  government  to  control  the  cost  and.  if 
necessary,  the  transmission  and  distribution 
of  electrical  j>ower.  What  Governor  Rocke- 
feller proposes  and  the  Republican  party 
now  supports  is  that  we  throw  away  the  key 
to  that  cupboard. 

PASNY's  cheap  power  has  served  as  a  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  New 
Y'ork  State's  private  electric  companies  and 
as  a  lever  to  keep  electricity  costs  down. 
Private  companies  buying  power  from 
PASNY  are  limited  in  the  resale  price  they 
can  charge  to  the  consumer.  Cities  within 
range  cf  PASNY's  generators  also  have  had 
the  option  of  changing  from  private  to  mu- 
nicipal service.  This  potential  competition 
has  helped  to  keep  power  costs  down  In  these 
areas.  The  effectiveness  of  this  leverage  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
electricity  in  New  York  State  rises  as  the  dis- 
tance from  PASNY's  generators  increases. 

I  hope  the  legislature  will  reject  the 
Rockefeller  proposals  concerning  PASNY. 
The  Power  Authority  should  have  a  role  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  plants — 
the  Governor  would  deny  the  Authority  that 
right.  He  would  amend  the  Public  Power 
Act  to  favor  Industrial  users  over  domestic 
and  rural  consumers  of  power  produced  by 
any  new  hydroelectric  facilities  which 
PASNY  develops.  He  would  have  PASNY 
pay  taxes  on  any  new  hydroelectric  projects 
it  constructs,  and  curtail  the  Authority's 
growth  by  forcing  It  to  become  a  customer 
of  the  private  utilities  for  the  power  it  needs 
to  meet  its  growing  commitments.  Every 
aspect  of  the  Rockefeller  proposals  can  only 
add  to  the  cost  of  electricity  for  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  And  our  electric  costs  are 
practically  the  highest  in  the  country 
already. 

In  defense  of  his  proposal,  the  Governor 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  ""to  permit 
the  Power  Authority  to  go  into  atomic  power 
production  v.ould  raise  the  whole  question 
of  public  versus  private  power  and  could 
undermine  the  ability  of  the  private  utility 
companies  to  market  their  bonds  and  their 
stocks  at  favorable  rates".  But.  in  fact,  the 
Governor's  proposals  not  only  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  public  against  private  power,  but  also 
answer  the  question  by  repudiating  the  his- 
torical role  of  public  power  and  by  granting 
an  essentially  uncontrollable  monopoly  to 
private  power  Interests. 

The  51  municipal  systems  and  rural  elec- 
trical cooi>eratives  In  the  state  were  not  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  submitted  these 
proposals  to  the  legislature.  Before  funda- 
mental decisions  are  made  regarding  nuclear 
power,  the  legislature  should  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  state  for  the  coming  generation 
and  examine  the  present  high  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. Why  should  New  York  families  pay 
$13.45  per  month  for  500  kilowatt-hours  of 
electrical  power,  when  families  pay  $9.50  in 
Pennsylvania,  pay  $10.93  in  Connecticut,  and 
$10.52  in  Vermont?  'W'hy  is  It  that  public 
hydroelectric  power  can  be  supplied  to  Buf- 
falo for  $10.77  for  500  kilowatt-hours  and  to 
Plattsburgh  for  85.73.  while  families  in  New- 
York  City  and  areas  not  served  by  Niagara 
public  power  must  pay  $14.82  for  the  same 
amount  of  electricity? 

Public  power  permitted  industrial  power 
costs  In  New  York  to  be  lower  than  in  most 
states.  Many  parts  of  the  state  were  able  to 
develop  because  of  this  fact.  In  recent  years, 
with  no  new  sources  of  public  power  having 
become  available,  we  have  seen  the  cost  of 
industrial  electricity  climb  steeply.  New 
Y'ork  needs  a  new  source  of  cheap  electric 
power.  In  the  generation  ahead,  the  North 
Country  of  this  state,  as  well  as  the  Southern 
Tier  and  the  Niagara  Frontier,  can  attract 
significant  industrial  development  If  they 
have  inexpensive  power  sources.  Public 
power,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
offers  the  best  guarantee  of  low-cost  elec- 
tricity, for  those  areas  capable  of  and  de- 
siring industrial  growth. 


In  1966  New  York  State  had  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  of  17.401.000  kllowatta.  By 
1980.  we  will  need  over  twice  as  much.  Our 
needs  cannot  be  met  through  hydroelec- 
triclty.  There  are  no  major  rivers  In  New 
York  State  left  to  harness.  Ottr  great  poten- 
tial is  in  the  generation  of  electric  power 
through  nuclear  reaction.  There  is  great 
promise  that  we  can,  through  nuclear  power, 
generate  new  electrical  energy  as  cheaply  as 
any  other  state  In  the  nation. 

The  Power  Authority  recognized  this 
enormous  potential  as  early  as  1960  when  It 
began  trying  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
state  to  build  a  nuclear  plant — permission 
which  has  been  repeatedly  denied  since. 
PASNY  has  the  borrowing  power,  the  ex- 
perience and  capability  to  build  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  most 
economic  use  of  nuclear  power  that  we  now 
know  is  in  conjunction  with  hydroelectric 
facilities,  using  the  nuclear  facilities  for 
base  load  and  the  hydroelectric  for  peak 
period  generation.  Since  PASNY  Is  the 
major  producer  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
the  state,  is  It  ideally  and  uniquely  suited 
to  undertake  this  kind  of  combination  de- 
velopment. The  failure  to  allow  It  to  do 
so  has  already  aflected  the  pocketbooks  of 
power    consumers    all    over    the    state. 

In  its  1961  report,  asking  the  Authority 
to  build  a  nuclear  plant,  the  Power  Au- 
thority said,  "Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  The  control  of  atomic  energy  will,  be- 
fore long,  be  the  greatest  domestic  policy 
question  before  the  American  people,  be- 
cause those  who  control  fission  and  fusion 
will  be  the  masters  of  population  growth 
and  location.  Industry,  trade,  commerce, 
and  life  Itself.  This  is  too  great  a  control 
to  be  exercised  otherwise  than  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  affected  with  a  major  public  pur- 
pose not  to  be  left  exclusively  to  private 
profit  enterprise." 

I  have  no  argument  with  private  Invest- 
ment in  and  development  of  nuclear  power. 
I  welcome  that,  and  it  should  be  encour- 
aged, but  not  by  destroying  the  historical 
protection  that  public  power  has  given  to 
the  people  of  New  York.  If  the  Power 
Authority  does  not  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power,  it  will  lose  its 
position  as  yardstick  and  lever  in  connec- 
tion with  private  power  costs,  for  as  much 
as  80  percent  of  new  power  facility  con- 
struction between  now  and  1980  will  be  in 
the  nuclear  field.  And  because  the  com- 
bination of  nuclear  and  hydroelectric  power 
is  the  cheapest  use  of  nuclear  power  we 
now  know,  excluding  PASNY  means  for- 
going important  savings  to  New  York 
consumers. 

The  time  has  come  to  define  a  role  in 
the  nuclear  revolution  for  public  power. 
And  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  Public  Service  Commission  to 
see  if  it  is  giving  consumers  adequate  pro- 
tection. We  owe  it  to  our  citizens  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  power.  The  nuclear  revo- 
lution gives  us  that  opportunity.  I  urge 
the  legislature  to  reaffirm  New  York's  com- 
mitment to  the  role  of  public  power  and 
thereby  restore  to  our  citizens  a  protection 
against  higher  electricity  costs  that  has  al- 
ready been  too  far  eroded. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 
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THE   75TH   BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
SENATOR  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday.  March  26.  will  be  the  75th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas. 

What  a  remarkable  man  Paul  H. 
Douglas  is.  What  a  superlative  record 
he  has  achieved. 

In  this  body  we  know  Senator  Douglas 
as  a  true  giant  of  the  Senate. 

He  has  also  been  a  widely  read  and 
deeply  influential  author,  a  highly 
gifted  teacher,  one  of  the  handful  of 
top  economists  in  the  world  and  a  de- 
lightful human  being. 

Some  45  years  ago  Paul  Douglas  wrote 
the  definitive  work  on  the  economics  of 
wages  as  his  doctoral  dissertation. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  he  taught 
with  a  humor,  insight,  as  well  as  schol- 
arship that  made  him  nationally  famous. 

For  many  years  he  provoked  the 
vested  interests  in  Chicago  with  his  fight 
for  justice,  and  served  as  an  astonish- 
ingly successful  alderman  in  what  for  a 
university  professor  and  a  reformer 
must  have  been  one  of  the  toughest  po- 
litical assemblies  in  the  world:  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council. 

He  is  the  author  of  13  books.  In 
eluding  "The  Theory  of  Wages."  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  $5,000  interna- 
tional prize,  "Real  Wages  in  the  United 
States,  Social  Security  in  the  United 
States,  Ethics  in  Government,  Economy 
in  the  National  Government,"  and 
"America  in  the  Market  Place,"  He 
has  contributed  widely  to  scholarly  pub- 
lications and  popular  periodicals. 

He  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  by 
20  colleges  and  universities  including 
doctor  of  laws  d(>grces  from  Lake  Forest, 
MacMurray,  Knox.  DePaul,  Brandeis, 
Swarthmorc.  Bowdoin.  Oberlin.  and  Am- 
herst; a  doctor  of  literature  degree  from 
Rollins;  and  a  doctor  of  civil  law  degree 
from  Buckncll. 

He  is  past  president  and  a  member  of 
American  Economics  Association,  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association,  American 
Philosophical  Association,  Fellow  Econ- 
ometric Society,  and  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  member  of  Royal 
Economic  A.ssociation.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Freedom  House. 

At  the  age  of  50  he  insisted  on  Join- 
ing the  Marines  to  fight  in  World  War 
II.  He  demonstrated  repeated  bravery 
under  fire  and  suffered  a  painful  shat- 
tering wound  to  his  left  arm  which  to 
this  day  is  withered  in  pain. 

Senator  Douglas'  brilliant  economic 
qualifications  were  rapidly  put  to  the  test 
after  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1949. 
Price  and  interest  rate  policy  had 
plagued  the  Truman  administration.  A 
policy  of  excessively  low  interest  rates 
had  contributed  greatly  to  a  cruelly  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  January  of  1950  as  a  new  subcom- 
mittee chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Senator  Douglas  recom- 
mended that  money  management  by  both 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  be 
guided  primarily  by  considerations  re- 
lating to  their  effect  on  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power. 
Douglas  further  recommended  that  the 
primary  power  be  vested  in  the  Federal 


Reserve  System  and  that  Treasury  ac- 
tions be  made  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  was  the  famous  accord  which 
gave  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
first  time  in  years  a  monetary  policy 
that  could  be  an  effective  instrument 
in  holding  down  prices  and  promoting 
stable  and  sound  economic  growth. 

The  accord  was  a  great  step  forward  in 
rational  economic  policy.  And  it  was 
Paul  Douglas  whose  intelligence  and 
leadership  made  the  accord  possible. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  Douglas  bills 
that  have  become  law. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  aid 
depressed  areas  was  drafted  by  Senator 
Dou;;las  and  signed  into  law  in  1961. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  was  also  authored  by  Senator  Doug- 
las. It  expanded  the  original  ARA  pro- 
gram. 

Paul  Douglas  wrote  the  first  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  legislation 
which  became  law  in  1949.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  he  pushed  through 
many  amendments  that  improved  the 
original  bill. 

The  Douglas  bill  raised  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1  per  hour. 

It  was  Senator  Douglas  who  rewrote 
the  Railway  Retirement  Act.  thereby 
liberalizing  benefits  for  railroad  workers. 

The  Union-Management  Pension  and 
Welfare  Fund  Disclosure  Act  was  drafted 
by  Paul  Douglas. 

The  bill  creating  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshores.  enacted  during 
89th  Congress,  was  first  introduced  by 
Senator  Douglas  in  1959. 

Consider  the  bills  which  Senator  Doug- 
las drafted,  sponsored  or  cosponsored  and 
which  are  now  law: 

Medicaie:  Senator  Douglas  first  intro- 
duced the  medicare  bill  in  1961.  In  1966 
he  received  the  Aime  J.  Forand  award 
presented  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  He  was  cited  for  his 
efforts  in  passing  medicare. 

Education:  In  1953,  Senator  Douglas 
proposed  using  revenues  from  offshore 
oil  reserves  for  the  payment  of  better  sal- 
aries for  teachers  and  for  general  Federal 
aid  to  education.  In  IP'o.  after  a  .strug- 
gle of  more  than  a  dec.  -  the  first  broad 
aid  to  primary,  secondaiy.  and  higher 
education  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Immigration:  Senator  Douglas  first 
drafted  legislation  to  liberalize  the  Na- 
tion's immigration  laws  in  1953.  Earlier 
he  had  fought  passage  of  the  restrictive 
McCarran-Walter  immigration  bill.  In 
1965.  after  a  prolonged  legislative  battle, 
a  more  equitable  immigration  law  was 
pa.ssed. 

Housing :  As  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  Senator  Douglas  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  mo.st  of  the  impor- 
tant housing  legislation  in  the  la.st  dec- 
ade. He  worked  for  the  successful  vote 
in  the  89th  Con'^re.ss  that  led  to  the  bold 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  also  introduced  for  the  ad- 
ministration the  demonstration  cities 
piocram. 

Social  .security:  As  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Senator     Douglas     authored     countless 


amendments  that  led   to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  security  system. 

Pollution  control:  Senator  Douglas 
was  an  early  sponsor  of  legislation  that 
has  resulted  in  a  concentrated  attack  on 
the  problems  of  both  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

Consider  his  proposals  and  perform- 
ance in  the  field  of  civil  rights : 

As  early  as  1949,  Senator  Douglas  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation.  In  the 
early  1950's.  he  regularly  proposed  leg- 
islation that  would  assure  to  all  Ameri- 
cans the  full  protection  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
In  1964,  the.se  proposals  were  enacted 
into  law. 

Senator  Douglas  led  the  fight  for  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  first  passed  in 
80  years. 

Senator  Douglas  was  the  chief  spon.<;or 
of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  and  later  the 
1964  act  that  integrated  public  accom- 
modations. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  setting 
up  a  system  of  Federal  registrars  to  pro- 
mote voter  registration,  was  first  offered 
by  Senator  Douglas  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey in  1960.  Five  years  later  this 
measure  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

He  was  the  first  Senator  to  introduce 
a  civil  rights  bill  in  1966.  The  Douglas 
bill  would  have  improved  the  proces.s  of 
jury  selection,  thereby  improving  the 
chances  of  equal  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  would  have  protected  civi! 
rights  workers.  Senator  Douglas  fouah' 
for  the  administration  bill,  including  its 
freedom-of-residence  provision. 

During  the  titanic  civil  rights  legi.'^lation 
fight  in  1964  Senator  Douglas  had  the 
best  record  of  any  in  answering  quorum 
calls  which  finally  led  to  shutting  off  the 
filibuster  and  passage  of  that  historic 
law. 

In  1963  Senator  Douglas  was  one  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  march  on 
Washington. 

Consider  the  bad  bills  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  blocking: 

In  1965  and  1966,  Senator  Douglas 
successfully  led  the  fight  against  tho.':e 
one-man  10-vote  amendments  that 
would  have  overturned  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  calling  for  State  legisla- 
tures apportioned  on  the  basis  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  By  upholdin'-,  the  Court. 
the  Congress  has  assured  the  urban  and 
suburban  voters  of  an  equal  voice  in  their 
State  legislatures. 

By  opposing  the  giveaway  of  offshore 
oil  reserves.  Senator  Douglas  has  saved 
taxpayers  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
Through  Douglas-offered  amendments, 
all  oil  from  the  major  areas  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States.  These  reserves  are  five  times 
more  valuable  than  the  oil  ceded  to  the 
States. 

Senator  Douglas  led  the  fight  against 
a  bill  that  would  have  raised  the  price  of 
natural  gas.  Defeat  of  this  so-called 
price  raid  bill  saved  gas  consumers  at 
least  $600  million  a  year. 

Senator  Douglas  helped  to  lead  the 
successful  Senate  fight  in  1958  to  block 
the  anti-Supreme  Court  bills. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  protection 
the  name  of  Paul  Douglas  has  become 
synonymous  with  efforts  to  protect  the 
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American  consumer  from  deceptions  and 
deceits.  He  also  has  battled  the  growth 
of  corporate  trusts  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer. 

Senator  Douglas  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  which 
would  require  thai  moneylenders  state 
the  true  rate  of  interest  charged  prospec- 
tive borrowers. 

Senator  Douglas  was  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  the  truth-in-packaging  bill 
which  became  law  during  the  89th 
Congress. 

Also  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Senator  Douglas  drafted  and  proposed 
the  first  code  of  ethics  for  those  in  the 
Government  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  and  very  few  Members  of  Congress 
to  disclose  the  extent  of  his  income  and 
assets.  Paul  Douglas  believed  in  truth 
in  politics. 

Consider  his  part  in  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, the  money  the  taxpayers  have 
saved : 

He  is  primarily  responsible  for  saving 
$4.8  billion  in  fiscal  1965  alone  in  the 
Defense  Department.  This  was  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigations  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Douglas  subcommittee  on 
Federal  procurement  which  turned  up 
the  need  for  greater  economy  in  military 
expenditures. 

He  saved  taxpayers  untold  billions  by 
successfully  fighting  to  reduce  and  make 
equitable  vacation  allowances  for  Federal 
employees. 

He  saved  at  least  $50  million  by  expos- 
ing a  plan  to  build  an  unneedcd  parking 
gara.ae  under  the  Capitol  Plaza. 

He  saved  $15  million  in  1965-66  by 
forcing  competitive  bidding  on  contracts 
for  shipping  military  goods  on  private 
carriers. 

He  saved  $600  million  annually  by 
blocking  tax  deductions  for  self-em- 
ployed voluntary  pension  plans. 

He  saved  $10  million  by  blocking  an 
attempt  to  build  an  addition  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  privately  owned 
land  when  public  land  was  available. 

He  saved  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  the 
last  12  years  by  winning  the  struggle 
to  gain  offshore  oil  reserves  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMY 

In  1960,  Senator  Douglas,  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  di- 
rected the  first  major  economic  study  of 
employment,  growth,  and  prices.  The 
recommendations  of  this  seminal  study 
provided  the  framework  for  Govemment 
action  to  foster  economic  growth,  reduce 
unemployment,  and  prevent  inflation. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  economy 
has  undergone  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
boom  during  the  last  6  years. 

Paul  Douglas  first  proposed  in  1958 
reduction  in  Federal  excise  taxes  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  In  1965,  the  Con- 
gre-ss  approved  a  host  of  such  tax  cuts  on 
small  retail  items  and  household  appli- 
ances. 

He  authored  and  put  through  the  Sen- 
ate the  Douglas  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
to  assist  in  bringing  industry  to  areas  of 
the  country  where  there  was  chronic  un- 
employment. ARA  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in  the 
87th  Congress. 

He  was  the  principal  author  and  spon- 


sor of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  which  is  in 
part  a  successor  to  the  ARA. 

He  has  been  the  prime  defender 
against  attempts  to  scrap  interest  rate 
ceilings  in  Government  bonds  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  improved  debt  manage- 
ment steps  by  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve. 

He  led  the  fight  to  establish  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  since  its  es- 
tablishment has  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  RE  A. 

He  has  battled  against  monopoly  and 
consolidation  in  industi-y  and  on  the 
farm.  A  major  defender  of  the  family 
farm.  Paul  Douglas  led  continual  fights 
in  the  Senate  to  include  antimonopoly 
provisions  in  reclamation  laws  against 
efforts  of  large  corporate  farming  inter- 
ests to  take  the  main  benefit  of  public 
water  projects. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business.  Senator 
Douglas  sponsored  and  guided  into  law 
many  provisions  to  aid  the  development 
of  small  business  and  the  allocation  of  a 
fair  share  of  Government  contracts  to 
small  businesses. 

He  put  through  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  more  effectively  protect 
small  banks  from  being  taken  over  by 
bank  chains  and  holding  companies. 

He  secured  amendments  to  maintain 
competition  and  check  monopoly  trends 
in  disposing  of  the  Government's  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants. 

He  helped  secure  passage  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Company  Act  in 
the  86th  Congress  to  prevent  concentra- 
tion and  monoix3ly  in  this  savings  and 
loan  field. 

He  worked  to  secure  passage  in  the 
89th  Congress  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act. 

TAX     LOOPHOLFS 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Douglas  consistently  waged 
war  on  the  loopholes  which  provide  spe- 
cial privileges  and  subsidies  for  the  verj' 
rich.  If  these  special  privileges  were 
wiped  out.  tax  rates  could  be  lowered 
from  the  20-  to  91-percent  range  to  the 
10-  to  50-percent  level. 

He  offered  amendments  to  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  wells, 
set  limits  on  the  charitable  deduction, 
make  the  capital  gains  tax  more  equi- 
table, reduce  excise  taxes,  make  corporate 
tax  level  more  progressive,  reduce  the  in- 
vestment credit  of  private  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  of  us  who 
fought  at  Paul  Douglas'  side  in  some  of 
his  great  battles,  let  me  say  it  was  a  really 
joyful  experience  in  leadership  by  cooper- 
ation. 

Senator  Douglas  insisted  on  sharing 
the  victories  achieved  primarily  by  his 
leadership  with  those  of  us  who  played 
relatively  secondary  roles  in  helping  him. 
I  have  never  met  anyone  in  this  highly 
competitive  business  of  politics  who  was 
so  consistently  self-effacing,  and  so  swift 
to  give  credit  to  others. 

I  have  said  earlier  that  Senator  Doug- 
las is  blessed  with  a  remarkable  wife. 
Emily  Taft  Douglas  was  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  and  a 
statewide  electoral  winner  in  Illinois. 
She  is  a  remarkably  intelligent,  gracious, 
charming,  and  feminine  woman,  whole- 


heartedly devoted  to  her  great  husband. 
She  is  also  a  successful  author  in  her 
own  right,  an  outspoken  fighter  for  civil 
rights,  and  a  remarkable  campaigner  for 
Senator  Douglas.  In  his  campaigns.  Mrs. 
Douglas  would  work  downstate  when  the 
Senator  was  in  Chicago  and  vice  versa. 
And  how  devoted  the  people  of  Illinois 
are  to  Emily  Douglas.  They  know  her 
and  they  love  her. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  served 
with  Paul  Douglas  in  this  body  know 
liim  as  a  remarkable  Senator  but  few  of 
us  ever  knew  the  other  Paul  Douglas — 
the  masterful  campaigner. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  last  campaign, 
a  gifted  reporter.  David  Murray  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  caught  the  cam- 
paigning spirit  of  Douglas  in  a  rare  and 
delightful  stor>' 

Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
that  story: 

As  it  quickens  In  tempo  theFC  last  few 
days,  the  Douglas  campaign  also  gains  in  the 
old-fashioned  courtliness  that  is  a  Douglas 
liallmark 

On  Friday,  the  day  began  with  morning 
handshaking  and  an  exuberant  full-scale. 
full-ticket  rally  in  the  Loop.  It  ended,  typi- 
cally. With  a  fish  fry  in  Leyden  Township  and 
a  polka  party  on  the  far  Southeast  Side. 

Saturday,  It  was  the  same,  and  Sunday  and 
Monday  the  locale  shifted  to  .  .  .  the  E)own- 
state  areas  where  local  support  needs  bolster- 
ing. .  .  . 

Yet  even  with  the  change  of  locale,  the 
basic  pattern  does  not  change. 

In  this  campaign,  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  "prepackaged,"  ad-agency  approach  that 
has  become  modern  American  politicking  the 
Douglas  style,  the  Douglas  grace,  come 
through  Increasingly,  even  as  the  pressure 
mounts. 

To  a  Southwest  Side  meeting,  packed  with 
precinct  captains  in  macklnaws  and  plastic 
storm  coats,  the  senator  quotes  Stephen  Lea- 
cock.  But  he  refuses  to  patronize  his  audi- 
ence by  explaining  who  Leacock  was  They 
don't  have  to  know:  the  story  is  good  enough 
without  It. 

li\  Carl  Sandburg  Village  on  the  Near 
North  Side,  he  talks  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and.  in  his  brief  discourse,  gives  the 
assembled  young  precinct  captains  a  defini- 
tion of  politics  at  its  be.<:t : 

"Lincoln  was  an  idealist,  but  he  was 
shrewd.  He  was  a  politician  down  to  the 
tips  of  his  toes.  He  always  tried  to  guide 
forces  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

Or,  late  in  the  evening,  riding  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  campaign  station  wagon,  he  can 
quote  Thomas  Mann  on  the  passage  of  lime 

It  isn't  all  oratory  distinguished  by  the 
felicitous  turn  of  phrase,  however.  Where 
other  politicians  appear  petulant,  and  pu?h 
human  response  buttons  with  terms  such  as 
"forced  hoiising"  or  "Douglas  voted  against 
prayer  in  o\ir  schools."  the  tall,  craggy  sen- 
ator lashes  out  v^-ith  old-fashioned  campaign 
or.-^tory. 

It  isn't  always  so  serious,  however.  The 
Douglas  style  includes  majiy  references — 
more  or  less  political — to  the  good  things 
of  life. 

"Democracy  and  beer  and  rye  bread  make 
a  good  mixture"  the  senator,  who  is  fond 
of  all  three,  told  a  dinner  in  Schiller  Park 
Friday  night. 

To  the  students  cf  New  Trier  East  High 
School  he  had  this  to  say  last  week: 

"Let  us  not  neglect  laughter  and  Joy  as 
vlt,il  elements  in  the  pood  life.  Let  us  re- 
member that  Beethoven  closed  his  9th  Sym- 
pliony  with  his  'Hymn  to  Joy.'  and  that 
Shakespeare  wisely  asked  in  Twelfth  Night.' 
'And  dost  thou  think  that  because  thou  art 
virtuous  that  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale?'  " 
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And  even  when  the  nights  are  long,  when 
reporters  and  staff  aides  accompanying  him 
yawn  and  stretch,  Douglas  seems,  like  nil 
other  true  politicians,  to  draw  strength  from 
the  people  who  shake  his  hand  and  listen  to 
his  words. 

The  memories  are  sharply  etched  as  they 
crowd  In  on  each  other  In  these  last  d.iys. 

A   GREAT    MAN 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  repeat 
remarks  tliat  I  made  on  this  floor  5  years 
ago  on  the  occasion  of  Senator  Douglas' 
70th  birthday,  when  I  said: 

One  of  Browning's  most  striking 
poems  is  a  dramatic  monologue,  "Andrea 
del  Sarto."  Andrea  del  Sarto  expresses 
the  dilemma  of  a  faultless  painter:  a 
painter  who  for  line  and  form  harmony, 
color  and  precision  was  the  superior  of 
Michelangelo.  He  was  flawless  epitome 
of  perfection  as  an  artist.  But  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  the  perfect  painter,  somehow 
was  unable  to  achieve  greatness.  Why? 
Because  he  lacked  the  capacity  to  in- 
spire love  or  to  sense  and  express  love. 
The  spark  of  humanity,  the  deep,  honest 
human  emotion  escaped  his  brush  and 
canvas.  His  portraits  were  precise  re- 
productions but  lifeless  and  emotionless. 

More  than  any  other  man  I  know, 
Paul  Douglas  has  the  technical  perfec- 
tion that  makes  him  a  perfect  Senator. 
But  unlike  Andrea  del  Sarto  this  per- 
fection Is  wedded  to  a  warm,  under- 
standing, sensitive  humanity  which  has 
made  him  a  truly  great  man. 

Outside  this  Chamber  are  the  por- 
traits of  five  men  selected  as  America's 
greatest  Senators.  They  all  contributed 
mightily  to  this  country. 

But  did  even  they  earn  the  status  of 
greatness?    Can  we  be  sure? 

The  word  "great'  is  much  overused  in 
our  contemporary  world,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  more  overused  than  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  of  all  the  men  I 
have  ever  known,  if  I  could  call  only  one 
"great,"  it  would  be  Senator  Paul 
Douglas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  re- 
lating to  Senator  Douglas  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  column  entitled  "The  Liberal  Loner 
from  Illinois,"  written  by  Mary  McGrory 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Star. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Professor 
Douglas,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  8.  1966. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Senator  and  a 
Scholar,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  6,  1966. 

A  column  entitled  "Portrait  of  a  Man: 
Douglas  of  Illinois,"  written  by  Marquis 
Childs  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

A  column  entitled  "Importance  of 
Douglas,"  written  by  John  Herling  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  November  10,  1966. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Senator  Douglas 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  dated  November  10,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star] 

The  Liberal   Loneb  Pboic  Iixinois 

<By  Mary  McGrory) 

If  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  ever 
beard     the     late     Speaker     Sam     Rayburn's 


prescription  for  success  on  Capitol  Hill — 
"Those  who  get  alont»  the  best  are  those  who 
go  along  the  moel" — he  certainly  never 
heeded  It. 

Douglas  was  during  the  50s  one  of  the 
loneliest  men  in  the  Senate.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  causes  that  had  not  come  Into 
fashion.  Long  before  t)e.iutlflcatlon,  he 
worked  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  Ling  betore  "We  Shall  Overcome"  he 
fought  for  civil  right.s.  He  fought  for  Medi- 
care and  federal  aid  to  education  when  they 
represented  wild  and  radical  notions  to  the 
majority   of  his  colleagues. 

Few  men  suffered  more  crushing  defeats 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  causes  on  the  Senate 
floor.  And  few  men  have  lived  to  see  more 
causes  enacted  into  law.  And  Just  when  he 
was  coming  into  his  own.  In  seniority  and 
the  regard  of  the  coming  young  men  and  his 
ideas  had  been  accepted,  he  was  rejected  by 
the  voters  of  Illinois. 

The  senator  is  characteristically  hlgh- 
minrtod  and  doughty  In  defeat.  He  is  look- 
ing forward  to  resuming  the  academic  career 
which  he  Interrupted  In  1948  to  come  to  the 
Senate.  He  Is  working  on  his  autobiography. 
He  is  answering  thousands  of  letters  from  the 
liberals  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

He  sits  shirt-sleeved  and  undaunted  in  his 
Cipitol  suite,  dispersing  his  famous  art  col- 
lection, which  consists  mainly  of  reproduc- 
tions of  Renaissance  art.  He  has  no  regrets, 
and,  he  says,  "no  bitterness  In  my  heart." 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  long  table  where 
he  sits  to  write  is  the  gallery  of  his  gods — 
Jane  Adams,  Clarence  Darrow,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Bob  LaPollette,  George  Norrls,  John 
Petor  Altgeld. 

It  Is  obvious  that  he  would  have  been  In 
his  element  serving  with  men  like  LaFolIette 
and  Norris.  It  was  his  fate  to  serve  most  of 
his  years  In  a  Senate  under  the  domination 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  the  era  of  "the  In- 
ner circle"  and  "the  citadel." 

Theirs  was  a  conflict  between  power-shun- 
ner  and  power-monger.  Douglas  thinks  that 
pov.cr  erodes  the  character.  Mr.  Johnson 
thinks  that  power  makes  the  man.  He  sub- 
scribes to  the  prevailing  notion  that  politics 
is  the  art  of  the  possible.  Douglas'  career 
seems  to  be  an  exercise  in  demonstrating  that 
it  is  the  art  of  the  impossible. 

Johnson  won  every  parliamentary  battle. 
And  Douglas  has  won  almost  every  war  on 
the  issues. 

Once,  when  they  had  worked  together  on 
an  Area  Redevelopment  bill,  the  then  ma- 
jority leader  came  over  to  shake  the  hand  of 
the  man  who  gave  him  so  much  trouble. 

"With  your  parliamentary  skill  and  my 
program,  Lyndon,"  said  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  "we  could  go  a  long  way." 

In  1956,  Douglas,  an  academician  who  likes 
the  dramatic,  hurried  over  to  the  House  to 
Intercept  a  civil  rights  bill  which  had  Just 
passed.  He  hoped  to  prevent  It  from  falling 
Into  the  wrong  hands,  but  the  House  mes- 
senger passed  him  with  what  he  later  called 
"Jet-age  speed"  In  the  hall,  and  when  he 
came  back  the  bill  had  already  been  referred 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Uster 
Hill  of  Alabama,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  sudden  death  awaited  It. 

Some  days  later,  Douglas  tried  to  get  the 
bill  out  of  committee,  Johnson  brought  the 
matter  to  a  vote,  and  Douglas  was  one  of 
six  who  stood  up  on  the  affirmative  side. 

He  was  crushed  that  day.  An  aide  re- 
members him  walking  to  the  elevator,  and 
saying,  "Push  the  button  three  times,  and 
let's  pretend  we  are  senators." 

In  the  1960's  life  became  easier  for  the 
loner  from  Illinois.  John  F.  Kennedy,  a 
young  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  admired 
the  Senator's  massive  Intellect  and  his  pru- 
dence in  spending^the  Douglas  annual  re- 
view of  waste  In  the  Pentagon  was  one  of 
the  most  diverting  and  productive  annual 
features  of  life  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy adopted  Douglas'  theories  of  economic 
growth,  and  three  members  of  his  staff. 


When  he  fought  against  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  Supreme  Court  reappor- 
tionment decision,  he  had  the  help  of  the 
younger  men  In  the  Senate.  No  longer  did 
he  stand  alone,  a  rugged,  snow-capped 
figure,  the  left  arm  disabled  In  Marine  com- 
bat service  held  elbow  high,  exhorting,  ex- 
pounding, his  speeches  studded  with  quota- 
tions from  the  classics,  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury English  poets  he  loves  so  well. 

"There  is  no  man  I  admire  more,"  said 
one  of  the  younger  senators.  "He  really  was 
a  man  for  all  seasons.  He  was  at  home  with 
Marines  and  at  a  literary  tea  " 

Douglas  does  not  wish  to  reminisce  or 
mourn  about  the  past.  He  has  long  since 
changed  his  opinion  about  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  quotes  Tennyson  about  the  President: 

".  .  .  Men  rise  on  the  stepping-stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Sen.  Pliillp  H.  Hart.  Democrat  of  Mlchig..n, 
remembers  once  changing  a  vote  because 
Sen.  Douglas  pled  with  his  colleagues  to  defy 
tile  leadership  and  not  "be  like  Roman  cap- 
tives paraded  In  chains  before  the  crowd." 

"I  forget  the  Issues,  but  I  knew  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  Roman  captive."  Hart  says 
"There'll  be  nobody  to  say  things  like  th.it 
any  more." 

[Prom   the  Washington   Post,   Dec.   8,    1966) 
Professor  Douglas 

Students  who  gain  admission  to  Professor 
Paul  H.  Douglas'  seminar  on  "Economic  and 
Political  Problems "  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  will  be  very  fortunate  indeed. 
But  the  return  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  to 
the  groves  of  academe  leaves  a  void  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  one  that  may  never  be  filled. 

Admirers  called  Paul  Douglas  the  "con- 
science of  the  Senate,"  and  his  critics  were 
fond  of  pointing  out  that  he  had  an  affinity 
for  lost  causes.  Paul  Douglas  was  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  "oligarchy,"  the  Inner  club  that 
runs  the  Senate;  and  although  he  had  gained 
International  renown  as  an  economist  before 
his  election  in  1948,  ten  years  were  to  pass 
before  he  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  Yet  nothing  that  his  more 
mean-mlnded  colleagues  did  or  failed  to  do 
can  detract  from  Paul  Douglas'  great  con- 
tributions during  his  18  years  In  the  Senate. 

Paul  Douglas  combines  the  liberal's  pas- 
sion for  social  Justice  with  a  coldly  objective 
appraisal  of  the  threat  to  freedom  posed  by 
the  Communists.  In  the  current,  rather  in- 
elegant parlance.  Paul  Douglas  has  for  long 
been  a  "hawk."  but  a  thoroughly  consistent 
one.  He  urged  the  defense  of  freedom  abroad 
by  American  arms  while  carrying  on  a  relent- 
less war  against  racial  discrimination  and 
the  host  of  other  social  and  economic  ills  at 
home. 

Paul  Douglas  waged  many  good  legislative 
fights,  notably  for  the  reform  of  Senate  Rule 
22  governing  cloture,  and  for  the  "truth-in- 
lending"  bin  that  would  permit  users  of  con- 
sumers' credit  to  know  what  rate  of  Interest 
they  actually  pay.  But  Paul  Douglas'  great- 
est contributions  were  In  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  the  late  1950s,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  study  of  "Employment. 
Growth  and  Price  Levels,"  one  of  the  most 
thorough,  relevant  and  perceptive  Investiga- 
tions of  an  economy  ever  undertaken.  Doug- 
las' other  Investigations  led  to  the  reform 
of  ocean  shipping-rate  regulation  and  to 
greater  economy  In  defense  procurement. 

Paul  Douglas'  last  campaign  was  an  exer- 
cise In  the  Integrity  that  characterized  his 
political  career.  He  would  not  back  down  on 
the  principle  of  open  occupancy  In  housing 
to  appease  the  racial  bigots,  and  he  would 
not  soften  his  line  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  to 
appease  his  liberal  critics.  As  usual  he  went 
down  fighting. 

When  asked  what  Paul  Douglas  accom- 
plished In  his  years  on  Capitol  HUl,  a  Con- 
gressional staff  man  who  knows  him  well  re- 
plied,   "He    lifted    the    standards    of    public 
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office  a  notch.  That  took  guts."  We  wish 
the  professor  many  happy  years  In  the  class- 
room. 

[From    the   New  Tork  Times.   Dec.   6,    1966) 

A   Senator   and   Scholar:    Pattl    Howard 

Douglas 

P.irtr.ills  of  two  Rpnals.sance  scholars  hang 
in  the  Washington  office  of  Senator  Paul 
How.nrd  Douglas  of  lUinols.  One  is  a  gilt- 
framed  oil  of  Er-ismus.  the  other  a  pencil 
sketch  of  Sir  ThomM  More. 

"These  two  fellows  are  Important  to  me." 
Senator  Douglas  once  told  a  visitor.  "They 
are  a  good  brake,  or  a  sort  of  warning  signal 
at  least.  You  see.  both  of  them  were  profes- 
sors of  sorts.  One  went  Into  politics  and  lost 
his  head.  The  other  stayed  out  and  kept  his. 
I  find  it  very  useful  at  times  to  ponder  which 
was  the  smarter  of  the  two." 

Mr.  Douglas  must  have  gazed  at  these  por- 
traits many  times  since  Nov.  8,  when  he  was 
defeated  In  his  bid  for  a  fourth  term  In  the 
Senate  by  Charles  H.  Percy.  Yesterday  the 
Senator  announced  he  wotild  return  next 
month  to  the  profession  he  left  18  years  ago. 
He  will  teach  economics  at  the  New  School 
of  Social  Research. 

But  changing  occupations  is  nothing  new 
to  him.  He  Is  an  ex-profcssor  of  economics 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  an  ex-college  football  player  who 
couldn't  pass  the  physical  examination  for 
military  service  in  World  War  I,  an  ex-pacifist 
who  pulled  political  strings  in  World  War 
n  to  enlist  as  a  private  In  the  Marines  at 
the  age  of  50  and  emerged  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  with  a  chest  full  of  ribbons. 

AN    east-west    blend 

Mr.  Douglas  combines  In  his  make-up  the 
moral  rectitude  of  New  England,  where  he 
was  born,  with  the  crusading  liberalism  of 
the  Middle  West,  where  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  years. 

He  was  born  March  26.  1892  In  Salem,  Mass.. 
and  was  reared  by  the  family  of  an  uncle  on 
a  farm  near  Moosehead  Lake  in  Maine.  He 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoln  College,  where 
he  earned  both  a  football  letter  and  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key,  and  went  on  to  Columbia 
lor  a  Ph.  D.  In  economics  In  1915. 

He  went  Into  teaching  and  held  several 
Instructorshlps  In  economics  before  settling 
down  at  the  University  of  Chicago  In  1920. 

Though  he  had  tried  to  enlist  In  the  Army 
in  World  War  I  (he  was  rejected  because  of 
poor  eyesight) ,  he  was  distressed  by  the  spir- 
itual turbulence  that  followed  the  war  and 
became  a  pacifist  and  a  Quaker. 

He  began  writing  the  first  of  a  dozen  books, 
several  of  which  have  become  stiindard  texts. 
Among  them  are  "The  Theory  of  Wages," 
"Real  Wages  In  the  United  States."  "Ethics 
in  Government"  and  "Economy  In  the  Na- 
tional Government." 

COUNCILMAN   IN   CHICAGO 

In  1935  he  was  elected  to  the  Chicago  City 
Council.  His  record  for  the  next  two  years 
was  one  of  almost  unrelieved  defeat. 
Though  a  Democrat,  he  continually  pitted 
himself  against  the  city  machine  of  Ed  Kelly 
and  got  a  sound  Indoctrination  In  practical 
politics. 

In  1942  he  sought  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
soundly  thrashed  by  the  Kelly  machine.  The 
day  after  his  defeat,  he  Joined  the  marines. 
He  persuaded  his  old  friend.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox,  to  waive  the  age  and  eye- 
sight requirements. 

His  Quaker  pacifism  had  been  overcome 
by  his  hatred  for  totalitarianism.  Fighting 
the  Japanese  on  Okinawa  and  Pelellu,  he 
earned  a  Bronze  Star  for  front-line  bravery 
and  a  Purple  Heart  when  he  almost  had  his 
left  arm  shot  off  by  Japanese  machine  gun- 
ners. Today  the  arm  hangs  limply  at  his 
side.  "It's  only  good  as  a  paperweight,"  he 
says. 

While  he  was  In  the  service,  his  wife,  the 


former  Emily  Taft.  became  active  In  politics. 
In  1964  she  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
served  one  term.  The  Douglasses  have  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Douglas's  previous  marriage, 
from  which  there  were  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  had  ended  In  divorce  In  1930. 

By  1948,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his 
war  wounds,  the  Democratic  machine  gave 
him  Its  reluctant  blessing  to  campaign  In  an 
attempt  to  unseat  the  Incumbent  United 
States  Senator.  C.  Wayland  Brooks.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  still  essentially  the  academician 
with  many  of  the  manners  of  a  professor. 
He  walked  with  an  air  of  brooding  abstrac- 
tion, his  clothes  rumpled.  He  was  an  Inces- 
sant cigarette  smoker  and  indifferent  to  what 
he  ate. 

A   .SUCCESSFUL   CAMPAIGNER 

But  his  1  inguTge  on  the  campaign  trail 
Itickcd  the  high-lalutiu'  intonations  of  the 
scholar.  .And  he  l.ad  wit  and  a  sense  of 
drama  that  endeared  him  to  voters. 

When  Senator  Brooks  refused  to  debate 
him.  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  an  empty  chair. 
From  time  to  time,  he  crossed  the  platform 
to  speak  "In  behalf  of"  his  absent  opponent. 
Tiie  device  delighted  his  audience,  and  he 
repeated  U  across  the  state. 

In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Douglas  soon  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  Independent  who  fol- 
lowed the  party  line  only  when  it  did  not  of- 
fend his  conscience  Though  he  almost  Im- 
mediately earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  never  became  one  of  the  "Inner 
circle." 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  speaking  In 
Chicago  last  January,  said: 

"There  Is  no  member  of  the  Senate  today 
who  has  his  name  stamped  on  more  major 
Issues,  major  bills  and  major  legislation 
than  Paul  Douglas." 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Portrait  of  a  Man  :  Douglas  op  Illinois 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

By  a  singular  Irony,  the  one  sitting  Senator 
to  be  defeated  In  the  Congressional  election 
was  a  man  uinque  not  only  in  the  present 
Senate  but  perhaps  also  in  the  long  annals 
of  that  body.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  has 
qualities  of  cultivation  and  scholarship 
scarce  in  any  walk  of  life  bu*.  rare  indeed  In 
the   harsh   world   of   pwlitlcs. 

Consider  the  furnishings  so  soon  to  come 
down  from  Suite  109  In  the  old  Senate  Office 
Building.  On  the  walls  of  the  Senator's 
private  office  are  color  photographs  of 
Michelangelo's  tombs  of  the  Medlcls  with 
their  great  brooding  figures  carved  In  som- 
ber majesty.  There  Is  a  color  reproduction 
of  Giorgione's  masterpiece  which  hangs  In 
the  Academia  In  Venice,  "Woman  in  a 
Storm." 

And  then  there  Is  the  Douglas  portrait 
gallery  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  on  whom 
he  tried  to  model  his  own  public  career — 
Fighting  Bob  LaFolIette;  Jane  Addams,  who 
pioneered  social  work  and  so  much  social 
legislation:  John  Peter  Altgeld.  the  cou- 
rageous Governor  of  Illinois;  Clarence  Dar- 
row and  the  others.  Tliey  were  the  inspira- 
tion for  a  career  that  went  from  the  academic 
discipline  of  a  full  professorship  In  economics 
to  the  Intense  and  perilous  discipline  of  a 
combat  Marine  In  World  War  II  after  the 
age  of  50  and  finally  to  18  years  In  the  club 
that  likes  to  call  Itself  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

The  unfinished  business  that  Douglas 
leaves  behind  Is  likely  to  be  hauled  away 
with  the  other  furnishings.  This  Is  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  which  the  Senator 
pushed  with  patient  persistence  for  10  years 
or  more. 

It  Is  based  on  the  conviction,  documented 
in  thousands  and  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony in  hearings  held  year  after  year,  that 
those  least  able  to  pay  are  charged  exorbitant 
rates  of  Interest  on  Installment  buying  and 
when  they  are  driven  to  borrow  small  sums. 


Tlie  borrower  is  seldom  if  ever  aware  Doug- 
las showed,  that  he  is  paying  36  or  40  percent 
a  year,  and  where  the  outright  pirates  are 
concerned,  as  much  as  100  or  200  percent. 

The  Douglas  measure  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  interest  rates  in  standard  terms 
so  the  borrower  would  know  exactly  what 
he  was  paying  had  become  a  political  foot- 
ball In  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  .As  the  No.  3  Democrat  on  the 
committee  Douglas  never  gave  up  But  he 
had  the  stern  opposition  of  the  chairman 
Sen    A    Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia. 

Robertson  w.is  defeated  In  the  primary. 
He  Was  largely  responsible  lor  making  sure 
that  only  once  in  Its  long  history  did  the 
truth-ln-lending  bill  get  beyond  a  subcom- 
mittee and  when  that  happened  It  was  bot- 
tled up  in  the  full  committee  The  power- 
ful interests  In  the  lending  business  through- 
out the  Nation  were  naturally  opposed  to  the 
measure. 

Whether  anyone  In  the  Senate  will  now 
pick  up  this  touchy  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  questionable.  Admittedly.  It  has 
doubtful  aspects.  The  lengthy  hearings 
showed  one  instance  after  another  in  which 
pathetic  people  had  mortgaged  their  lives 
to  pay  usurious  Interest  rates  on  money  bor- 
rowed for  shoddy  goods  or  to  tide  over  some 
desperate  emergency.  Foreclosure,  the  loss 
of  a  Job,  suicide — these  were  the  tragic  pen- 
alties for  desperate  need. 

But  often  it  was  shown  that  high-pressure 
salesmanship  had  persuaded  an  improvident 
family  to  buy  on  the  installment  plan  cheap 
furniture  for  two  or  three  times  Its  worth. 
Here  was  a  larger  question  of  the  rlghtness 
or  wrongness  of  such  pressures,  and  this  got 
Into  the  area  of  Esther  Peterson  and  her  con- 
cern for  the  more-or-less  defenseless  con- 
sumer at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap 
If  he  had  been  re-elected  Douglas  would  have 
been  No.  2  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
conceivably  he  might  at  last  have  carried  the 
day  for  truth  In  lending. 

[From    the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally    News 

Nov.  10,   1966] 

Importance  of  Douglas 

(By  John  HerUng) 

We  live  in  a  representative  democracy  and 
we  like  to  think  we  are  led  by  representative 
men.  When  we  are  fortunate — when  we 
make  the  sensible  choice — then  the  repre- 
sentative quality  of  our  nationhood  comes 
out  strong  and  clear.  Unfortunately,  too 
often  the  men  we  send  to  Congress  or  to  the 
state  houses  can  be  said  to  reflect  us  in  the 
same  way  a  distorted  mirror  reflects  your 
face.    It's  a  sight  to  behold. 

The  fact  is  clear  that  some  men  are  more 
representative  than  others.  When  our  luck 
is  running,  we  can  point  with  pride  to  men 
In  public  life  who  express  our  needs  and  our 
aspirations.  They  add  a  dimension  to  the 
lives  of  the  families  of  men  Such  a  man  is 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  now  de- 
feated for  his  fourth  term. 

What  distinguishes  Senator  Douglas  Is  his 
great  sense  of  commitment  and  of  advocacy 
The  expression  of  his  vital  concern  was  not 
a  political  additive  to  make  himself  more  at- 
tractive to  a  certain  group  of  voters.  On  the 
contrary,  Paul  Douglas  came  on  strong  when 
friends  of  social  Justice  In  public  life  were 
characterized  largely  by  their  absence  or  in- 
difference. He  was  an  exponent  of  liberal 
and  labor  causes  when  he  had  no  political 
ambition.  He  did  not  acquire  convictions 
for  cosmetic  purposes. 

Tlie  reasons  for  his  defeat  are  complex. 
As  a  result  of  his  war  experience.  Including 
a  severe  wounding,  he  had  developed  a  deep 
emotional  commitment  to  the  Pacific  and  to 
checkmating  Communist  China  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  In  Asia.  His  hard  line.  It  was 
said,  had  alienated  younger  voters  on  the 
doveish  side.  In  the  face  of  the  white  back- 
lash In  the  Chicago  suburbs  was  Douglas' 
long  record  of  support  for  civil  rights.     He 
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had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Assrxria- 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
since  1922. 

But  he  himself  put  the  problem  of  his  re- 
election  In   a  characteristic  way  before   the 
campaign  bei;an      Discussing  his  opposition, 
Charles  H    Percy,  the  Indu.strlallst.  he  said: 
'  E.ich  time  that  I've  run  my  opponent  has 
boon  of  a  higher  caliber  and  I  take  pride  In 
thiit.     This  time  it  is  more  than  ever  true." 
Percy's  quality  was  a  large  reason  for  the 
defeat.     Douglas   was   74   years   old.     As  can 
seldom  be  said  In  politics,  he  Is  Irreplaceable. 
From  the  time  he  w.is  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate— In  that  miracle  year  of  1948  when  Harry 
Truman    fooled    the    exports — the    American 
people  as  a   whole  came   to  know   what   his 
friends  had  long  known — that  Paul  Douglas 
was  a  man  of  crystal  clear  honesty,  compas- 
sionate understanding  and  indomitable  loy- 
alty.    He  was  so  fair  even  to  his  opponents 
that    this    other-worlJly    characteristic    fre- 
quently embarrassed  his  friends.    But  in  this 
way,  he  raised  the  level  of  debate. 

He  brought  with  him  to  Washington  a  vast 
knowledge  of  social  and  labor  legislation, 
which  he  shared  with  open-handed  generos- 
ity. Other  Senators  knew  they  could  talk  to 
Paul  Douglits,  confident  that  he  would  level 
with  them,  tiever  condescend  to  them 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Paul  Douglas 
Is  his  llvellneKs  of  spirit  and  his  gre.it  energy. 
He  rcfu.ses  to  go  stale.  He  has  a  yeasty  qual- 
ity about  him.  He  has  added  leaven  to  the 
legislative  lump.  He  has  brought  humility 
to  a  world  of  pomposity. 

When  you  add  to  that  quality  of  the  spirit, 
a  brilliant  mind  and  eloquent  tongue,  we 
assuredly  have  had  a  representative  man  of 
great  durability  in  the  service  of  the  people. 
In  tills  election,  his  opponent  attempted 
to  downgrade  Paul  Douglas  as  a  senator,  If 
not  as  a  man,  on  the  grounds  of  age.  That 
kind  of  argument  Is  plain  bunk,  no  matter 
what  sort  of  advertising  package  you  wrap  it 
up  in.  When  Paul  Douglas  was  50  years  old, 
he  Joined  the  Marines  and  insisted  on  com- 
bat service.  At  the  age  of  fifty!  He  fought 
In  the  Paclftc  Islands  alongside  men  who 
were  half  his  age,  and  his  wounds  In  battle 
indicate  he  sought  and  got  no  easy  berth 

The  essential  thing  about  Paul  Douglas  is 
that  he  Is  the  contemporary  of  all  people  - 
no  matter  what  their  age. 

Paul  Douglas  leaving  oflfice  remains  a  great 
man.  an  exalted  representative  of  what  is 
best  today  In  American  lite  and  of  Its  hope 
for  the  future. 

In  his  great  sweep  of  mird  and  character. 
Paul  Douglas  represented  more  than  Illinois 
which  did  itself  proud  by  making  him  Its 
progressive  spokesman  In  the  Senate  for  18 
years.  He  has  been  a  national  Senator  con- 
fined by  no  narrow  boundaries  or  twisted  by 
self-interest.  He  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
does  Paul.Couglas. 
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November  10,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Dodcla.9, 

US.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  It  was  with  deepest  regret  that 
I  learned  you  had  lost  your  campaign  for  re- 
election to  the  Unit«d  States  Senate.  In  my 
book,  you  are  as  great  as  any  Senator  with 
whom  I  ever  served— and  you  always  will  be. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  the  re- 
ward for  devoted  public  service  Is  not  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  Heaven.  Some  of  the 
best  men  I  have  known  In  public  life  have 
been  defeated  at  the  polls  sooner  or  later.  If 
for  no  other  reason.  It  was  that  way  because 
they  had  the  courage  to  stand  for  something. 
I  can  only  say  it  couldn't  have  happened  to 
a  nicer  guy  I 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  whenever  you 
find  time  to  visit  your  dearest  friends  in 
Washington. 

Katherine  Joins  me  In  sending  best  wishes 
also  to  Emily. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  B.  Long. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  -Rill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
.\'r.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin  has 
taken  note  of  the  75th  birthday  of  Paul 
Dou?la.s.  I  believe  his  birthday  is  Sun- 
day, but  this  is  the  last  day  the  Senate 
will  be  in  se.«^sion  before  Sunday. 

I  came  to  know  Paul  Douglas  about  the 
time  of  his  Marine  days.  His  wife,  Emily, 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  Coneri.ssman  at  Large  from  Il- 
linois. I  remember  that  soon  after  Paul 
sustained  the  injui-y.  he  visited  her  here, 
and  I  had  the  occasion  to  meet  him  then. 
I  followed  him  closely  after  that  time. 
He  and  I  sat  side  by  side  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for 
many  yeai-s.  I  hardly  know  how  many 
years — probably  15  or  more.  He  and  I 
were  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  pa.ssinR  in- 
teiest  thpt  at  one  time  I  was  scheduled  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee; but  at  the  time  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  I  chose  to  remain  as  chair- 
man of  that  commlUee.  for  two  reasons: 
first.  I  preferred  to  remain  on  that  com- 
mittee; second.  I  knew  Paul  Douslas  to 
be  an  outstanding  economist.  I  believed 
that  he  would  make  an  ideal  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  he 
did  an  excellent  job  as  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  year 
I  had  the  choice  of  becoming  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  or 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  or  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
chose  to  switch  over  to  the  Committee 
on  Bankinc.  and  Currency,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Again,  I  believe  the  same 
situation  prevails.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  trained  economist,  and  he 
and  Paul  Douglas  certainly  have  one  trait 
in  common:  They  always  have  their  facts 
and  figures  in  hand. 

Paul  Douglas  was  a  great  Senator.  He 
and  I  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  everything 
but  one  thing  that  always  impressed  me 
about  Paul  Douglas  was  that  he  recog- 
nized—I believe  this  is  generally  true  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  but  in  Paul  it  was 

a  particular  trait,  a  very  strong  trait 

the  right  of  every  individual  to  form  his 
own  opinions  after  getting  the  facts. 
And  he  respected  those  views.  Paul  and 
I  have  spoken  many  times  about  some 
of  our  differences  and  some  of  the  things 
we  did  agree  on;  and  I  always  respected 
his  tolerance  of  the  views  of  another,  his 
natural  ability,  and  the  fine  character- 
istic of  knowing  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Paul  Douglas  as  he  comes  to  this  75th 
birthday.  He  Is  a  rugged  wariior.  He  is 
now  back  at  the  old  teaching  game,  part 
time.  I  know  that  he  must  enjoy  it.  and 
I  believe  and  hope  that  he  will  carry  on 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  a 
most  moving  and  I  know  a  very  heart- 
felt tribute  to  Senator  Douglas. 


Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
for  his  taking  this  opportunity  to  salute 
a  great  American,  a  great  Senator,  a 
great  human  being,  on  the  occasion  of 
hLs  coming  T.lth  birthday. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Paul  Douglas  longer  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  I  knew  him  when 
I  was  doing  newspaper  work  in  Boston 
at  the  tiiTie  he  was  going  through  Bo->v- 
doin  College  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1913.  Ours  is  a  more  tha'i  a  hall- 
century  old  friendship. 

Many  things  in  his  career  are  unique 
and  wholly  admirable.    One  of  the  moit 
striking  events  in  it — among  the  many- 
was  that  he  left  a  full  professorship  cf 
economics  at  the  Univei'sity  of  Chicago 
at  the  age  of  50  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.    It  would  have 
been   very   easy   at   that  time  for   Paul 
Douglas  to  have  obtained  a  commission. 
He  might  easily  have  had  for  the  asking 
a   brigadier   generalcy    in   the   economic 
section  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
have  rendered  great  service  there.    But 
the  i-eason  he  decided  to  enlist  as  a  pri- 
vate is.  as  he  admitted  later,  that  he  had 
believed  in  the  righteousness  of  our  en- 
try into  the  war.  that  he  had  urtred 
youiiR  men  to  fight  in  it.  and  that  ho  f*  It 
that  he  could  not  do  that  and  not  go  into 
combat   himself.     So  he  went  thi-outh 
the   war,    in   what   he   considered    the 
"fightinge.sf  outfit,  was  badly  wounded 
twice  in  engagements  in  the  Pacific,  end 
viitually  lost  the  u.se  of  one  arm.    The 
story,  not  told  by  him  but  by  otliers,  is 
that  when  he  lay  there  wounded  and  the 
medics  rushed  to  his  assistance,  he  urged 
them  to  tend  to  others  before  they  took 
care  of  him.    Starting  as  a  private,  he 
rose  through  the  grades  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  then  rctmned  to 
his  duties  In  private  life.    What  a  superb 
episode  in  courage  and  patriotism. 

Of  course,  we  miss  him.  because  among 
other  qualifications  he  was  the  foremost 
economist  in  Congress.  There  is  none 
here  now  with  his  endowment.  Among 
his  many  achievements,  one  of  which  is 
enduring,  is  the  creation  of  Indiana 
Dunes,  which  I  strongly  believe  should 
bear  his  name. 

Without  his  persistence  and  without 
his  determination  that  this  wonderful 
part  of  our  national  heritage  be  pre- 
served, all  of  it  would  have  gone  the 
way  much  of  it  has  gone,  totally  de- 
stroyed by  Invading  industry  and  lost 
to  posterity. 

Another  achievement  was  his  fight  for 
fish  protein  concentrate — which  came  to 
pass  in  the  wake  of  his  efforts. 

There  is  much  else  we  could  say  about 
Paul:  his  modesty,  kindness,  friendli- 
ness, willingness  to  respect  views  of  oth- 
ers, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN  ]  pointed  out,  provided  they 
had  the  facts.  These  are  among  the 
qualities  which  made  him  uniquely  dis- 
tinguished and  his  service  memorable. 
Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  also  for  carrying 
on  Paul  Douglas'  notable  fight  to  secure 
legislation  to  establish  "truth  In  lend- 
ing."   I  know  of  no  piece  of  legislation 


which  is  more  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  and  for  which  Paul  Douglas 
worked  more  assiduously.  I  am  happy 
that  his  successor  In  this  battle.  Senator 
PROXMIRE,  is  carrying  on  that  battle  for 
which  Paul  Douglas  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  truth  in  lending 
will  be  enacted  in  this  Congress.  It 
would  be  another  monument  to  our 
friend  Paul  Douglas  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said. 

In  writing  about  Paul  Douglas  after 
his  defeat  in  the  1966  election  through 
a  combination  of  circumstances  beyond 
his.  or  anyone  else's,  control.  Marquis 
Childs,  nationally  known  columnist, 
wrote  that  to  Paul  Douglas  could  be 
ascribed,  as  very  seldom  to  public  fig- 
ures, the  adjective  irreplaceable.  I  share 
that  view,  and  I  know  it  is  shared  by 
many  of  our  colleagues.  But  in  his  18 
Senate  years  he  wrote  a  record  that  can 
be  characterized  by  another  adjective: 
imperishable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Senator  was  a  longtime  friend 
of  Senator  Douglas  in  the  Senate,  a  man 
who  decided  so  often  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  was  impressed  and  moved  by 
the  wonderful  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
Other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  Illinois'  most  distinguished  sons,  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th 
birthday. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  upon  my  arrival  in  Washington, 
of  a  strong  precedent  that  national 
parks  and  monuments  are  not  named 
after  living  Americans.  However,  I 
would  Join  most  heartily  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
expressing  the  hope,  and  nothing  would 
please  me  more,  than  to  see  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Seashore  named  after 
Paul  Douglas.  I  believe  this  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of 
Illinois  who  do  not  yet  have  a  national 
park.  We  are  one  of  the  few  States 
that  does  not  have  a  national  park 
within  its  borders  for  our  10.5  million 
people.  I  know  that  the  seashore  pro- 
posal caused  some  concern  in  Indiana, 
but  the  decision  has  been  made,  and  I 
believe  it  is  accepted  by  everyone  in 
that  State  now.  I  supported  it  because 
of  the  tenacity,  foresightedness,  courage, 
patience,  and  vision  of  Paul  Douglas. 
Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to 
see  legislation  passed  to  name  the  dunes 
after  him. 

Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  known  Senator  Douglas  as  a  friend, 
a  teacher,  a  fellow  fighter  for  freer 
trade — when  we  stood  side  by  side  years 
ago,  It  was  most  unpopular  among  my 
business  friends  to  join  Paul  Douglas 
and  fight  for  compensation  of  peace 
through  trade — and  as  a  political  oppo- 
nent. Each  time  our  paths  have  crossed 
my  respect  for  him  has  grown. 

He  has  served,  first  of  all,  a  great 
university,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  I  knew  him  as  a  student  and  he 


served  as  a  distinguished  professor.  He 
served  on  the  City  Council  of  Chicago, 
working  against  tremendous  odds  and, 
later,  served  here  as  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  18  yeai-s,  as  many  here  have 
described  today.  In  sum,  his  hfe  has 
been  devoted  to  serving  his  State,  his 
country,  and  his  fellow  countrymen. 

On  election  night,  last  November,  I 
said,  "If  I  can  serve  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion with  the  same  degree  of  selfless 
dedication  and  integrity  that  Paul 
Douglas  has,  then  I  will  have  served 
well." 

I  have  never  said  anything  I  meant 
more  sincerely. 

I  happen  to  occupy  the  seat  which  be- 
longed to  Paul  Douglas  for  18  years,  but 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  think  that 
any  man  could  fill  his  shoes  in  the  unique 
role  that  was  his  in  this  body. 

On  election  night  I  was  saddened  when 
I  received  the  word  that  Paul  Douglas 
had  been  defeated.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  to  say  I  Vvould  have  been  sadder  if 
he  had  not  been  defeated.  However,  it 
is  one  of  the  cruelties  of  politics  that  a 
man  such  as  Paul  Douglas  is  taken  from 
the  seat  he  filled  with  great  distinction. 
However,  this  great  American,  Paul 
Douglas,  rather  than  taking  the  rest  and 
leisure  in  retirement  he  so  richly  de- 
serves, has  plunged  into  new  fields  and 
new  service,  Ic  Dking  not  back  but  ahead. 

I  can  testify  as  to  the  inspiration  he 
will  be  to  his  students  as  he  resumes  his 
teaching  profession.  I  am  pleased  that 
he  accepted  a  Presidential  appointment 
as  the  Chairman  of  a  Commission  on 
Code  Enforcement  of  Zoning  and  Taxa- 
tion. I  know,  for  instance,  that  this 
particular  Commission  has  distinguished 
itself  already  by  moving  forward  with 
great  dispatch  and  energy  into  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  that  we  face 
in  the  cities.  I  know  through  his  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  ways  will  be  found 
to  make  our  cities  and  urban  areas  more 
pleasant  places  to  live  and  work. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  In  ex- 
tending to  Paul  Douglas  good  wishes  for 
a  joyous  and  memorable  75th  biithday. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  thank  him  for  tak- 
ing this  time  on  the  floor  to  allow  Paul 
Douglas'  friends  and  admirers  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  who  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  gracious  winner  and  a 
man  who  was  a  worthy  opponent  of  this 
great  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  what  it  means  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Republican  Party,  and  yet  I  am  sorry 
that  this  had  to  occur  in  connection  with 
the  leaving  from  the  Senate  of  one  of 
its  very  great  men. 

I  join  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and  other 
Senators  in  expressing  very  briefly  what 
we  all  feel  about  Paul  Douglas:  A  warm 
and  generous  human  being  of  very  gr^at 
honesty   and   very   great   courage.    No 


Member  of  this  body  since  its  institution 
ever  contributed  more  to  its  luster  than 
Paul  Douglas.  A  highly  cultivated  man ; 
in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  gentleman. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  here  wish  him 
a  long  life  of  happiness  on  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday;  truly  a  man  for  all 
seasons. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
giant  has  left  us.  but  the  oak  has  not 
fallen. 

Although  I  had  heard  of  him  long  be- 
fore that  time,  I  first  came  to  know  Paul 
Douglas  when  I  served  in  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives  with  his  wife,  who  was 
at  that  time  Congresswoman  at  Larse 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Paul  Douglas 
in  our  joint  efforts  to  bring  about  some 
stability  to  the  Marine  Corps  when,  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  there 
were  attempts  from  high  quarters  to  de- 
prive the  Marine  Corps  of  its  standing 
and  to  turn  it  into  a  guard  or  ceremonial 
unit  rather  than  the  outstanding  corps  it 
has  been  down  through  the  historj-  of 
this  Republic.  Paul  Etouglas  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  a  fioor  below 
which  the  Marine  Corps  could  not  be 
reduced.  The  Maiine  Corps  alone,  of  all 
the  services,  has  that  degree  of  stability. 

I  have  at  times  disagreed  and  opposed 
Paul  Douglas  in  the  Senate:  more  fre- 
quently, however,  we  have  agreed.  At  all 
times,  however,  I  have  respected  him  for 
his  integrity  and  dedication,  although 
sometimes,  I  must  admit,  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate his  stubbornness  and  determi- 
nation. 

While  I  was  sorry  to  see  all  Democrats 
who  were  serving  in  the  chamber  in  the 
last  Congress  lose  in  the  last  election,  I 
was  most  sorry  at  the  loss  of  Paul 
Douglas  because  he  was.  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  a  giant  among  us;  but  in 
his  loss  there  has  been  some  compensa- 
tion, too,  because  he  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  Senator  on  the  Republican  side  who, 
I  think,  has  shown  that  he  has  integrity, 
dedication,  and  a  degree  of  stubborn- 
ness— a  Senator  who,  I  predict,  will  serve 
his  State  and  Nation  well  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Thus,  while  it  was  a  personal  loss  to 
have  to  face  up  to  Paul  Douglas'  leaving 
the  Chamber,  nevertheless,  the  compen- 
sation I  believe,  has  been  worthwhile, 
and  the  people  of  Illinois  will  be  given 
the  kind  of  representation  which  they 
have  had.  and  which  they  deserve,  and 
the  country,  I  believe,  will  survive  well 
with  the  new  Senator  among  us. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Paul  Douglas 
on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  Senators  making  comments 
in  regard  to  the  service  of  the  very  dis- 
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tinguished   Senator   from  Illinois,   Paul 
Douglas. 

Sitting  next  to  me  as  I  stand  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment,  is  his  succes- 
sor, the  Honorable  Charles  Percy,  who 
will.  I  know,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
just  stated,  make  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  a  great  record  in  this  body. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  stating  that  it 
was  a  real  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
served  with  Paul  Douglas  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

On  many  occasions,  we  differed  and  we 
differed  greatly;  but,  one  thing  about 
Paul  Douglas,  he  was  always  the  perfect 
gentleman.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  was  more  typical  of  the  true  gentle- 
man than  Paul  Do\iglas. 

While  we  had  disagreements,  and 
voted  differently,  there  was  never  any  ill 
feeling  between  us  as  individuals.  We 
respected  each  other. 

Wlien  the  history  of  our  time  is  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  noted  that  Paul  Douglas 
wrote  the  language  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1962  which  dealt  with 
agriculture,  providing  that  there  will  be 
no  final  agreement  on  industrial  prod- 
ucts, or  the  Kennedy  round,  unless  agri- 
culture is  given  every  consideration. 

I  cosponsored  that  amendment  with 
him,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land.  As  we  reach  the  con- 
cluding days  of  the  Kennedy  round,  if 
action  is  to  be  taken,  it  must  be  taken 
by  June  30,  1967.  or  the  act  will  have  to 
be  extended.  That  particular  section  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural 
sectors  of  this  country. 

Personally.  I  have  had  many  confer- 
ences, as  have  other  Senators,  with  those 
representing  us  at  Geneva.  We  have 
stated  on  every  occasion  that  there  can- 
not be  and  there  must  not  be  any  agree- 
ments with  industry  unless  agriculture 
is  given  full  protection. 

As  I  appreciate  the  problems  con- 
fronting agriculture,  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion this  incident.  Although  there  are 
many  other  good  deeds  which  Paul 
Douglas  accomplished,  that  is  one  I 
wanted  to  get  into  the  Record. 

Again.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  gave  me  this  minute  of  time 
to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  recently  about 
an  incident  some  years  ago,  when  he 
observed  Paul  Douglas  attempting  to 
place  a  telepiione  call  from  one  of  the 
telephone  booths  in  the  lobby  outside  the 
Chamber.  In  these  booths  a  call  cannot 
be  dialed  directly  but  nuist  be  obtained 
through   an   operator. 

Paul  Douglas  dialed  the  operator  twice 
and  twice  the  operator  dialed  the  wrong 
number.  Through  the  open  door  my 
friend  overheard  tiie  convei'sation. 

Now  the  average  caller,  having  no  rea- 
son to  know  that  anyone  was  lookin^;  on 
or  listening,  and  aware  that  the  operator 
had  no  way  of  knowing  who  the  caller 
was,  would  have  expressed  anger  or  im- 


patience with  the  operator  who  had  twice 
dialed  the  wrong  number. 

Paul  Douglas,  instead,  expressed  his 
sympathy  to  the  distraught  operator, 
and  practically  offered  his  own  apologies 
for  her  mistake,  and  gently  urged  her  to 
try  again. 

Mr.  President,  to  me.  a  man's  true 
greatness  is  measured  not  only  by  his 
deeds  but  also  by  his  humanity.  It  is 
rai'e  to  find  a  doer  of  large  deeds  who 
is  also  a  man  of  personal  compassion 
and  one  who  shows  conceni  for  each 
individual,  great  or  .small,  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. 

But  Paul  Douglas  is  such  a  man.  He 
is  a  doer  of  large  deeds.  He  has  com- 
passion for  every  single  person  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

He  is  a  rare  bundle  of  seemingly  con- 
tradictory qualities  which,  somehow, 
have  been  joined  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  He  is  a  man  who  can  deal  most 
'u»ntly  with  an  erring  telephone  opera- 
tor, yet  he  is  also  a  teacher  who  de- 
manded and  received  the  very  best  from 
his  students.  He  could  denounce  false 
economic  philosophy  on  the  f.oor  of  the 
Senate  but  with  a  superb  command  of 
the  English  language  and  a  profound 
undeistanding  of  his  subject. 

A  man  of  vision  who  dreams  great 
dreams,  he  is  also  a  realist  who  worked 
for  the  area  redevelopment  bill.  In 
spile  of  two  Presidential  vetoes,  he 
worked  until  ho  finally  saw  this  proposal 
sic;ned  into  law  as  Senate  bill  No.  1  of 
1961,  the  fiist  of  the  progressive  meas- 
UiTs  enacted  under  the  new  Kennedy 
adm  n'.slration. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  like  Paul  Douglas 
appears  on  the  scene  very  seldom  in  our 
lives,  but  the  lives  of  all  of  us  arc  up- 
lifted by  our  encounter  witi  such  a 
person. 

No  mere  recital  of  deeds,  no  list  of 
accomplishments  can  give  more  than  a 
liint  of  this  man's  importance  to  i!s. 
Paul  Douglas  has  given  profound,  new 
meaning  to  the  possibilities  of  public 
service.  In  the  Senate,  he  was  the  epit- 
ome of  honor,  integrity,  and  high  pur- 
pose, in  the  greatest  traditions  of  the 
greatest  Senators.  We  know  that  a  giant 
has  walked  among  us  in  this  Chamber. 

The  portraits  of  at  least  five  great 
Senators  adorn  the  walls  in  the  Senate 
reception  room.  This  is  an  honor  which 
a  grateful  Senate  only  gives  to  its  great- 
est Members  after  they  have  passed  on. 
When  in  the  future  the  list  of  five  great 
Senators  must  be  drawn  for  a  similar 
honor.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Paul  Douglas  will  be  first  on  the  list. 

I  regard  Paul  Douglas  as  the  pre- 
eminent intellectual  among  us,  the 
foremost  university  teacher,  the  leading 
author  in  the  Senate. 

He  was  more  than  50  years  old  when, 
during  World  War  II.  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  refu.^ed 
a  commission  which  had  been  offered 
him.  A  Marine  officer,  promoted  up 
through  the  ranks.  Paul  Douglas  was 
twice  wounded  in  battle  in  the  Pacific. 
When  he  was  wounded  and  lying  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  directed  the  medics  who 
came  to  help  him.  to  treat  the  enlisted 
men  under  his  command  first.  Although 
he  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  nearly 
bled  to  death,  his  first  thoughts  were  with 
his  men. 


In  my  book,  there  is  no  greater  patriot 
among  us  in  the  country — nor  has  there 
been  one  in  the  Senate,  nor  do  I  expect 
there  will  be  one  to  equal  him. 

Paul  Douglas'  modesty  is  aptly  shown 
when  we  look  at  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory's biographical  sketch  which  is 
prepared  by  each  Senator  himself  and 
which  allows  a  Senator  to  write  as  much 
as  he  wishes  about  himself.  If  we  com- 
paie  this  sketch  with  the  essay  prepared 
by  the  editors  of  Who's  Who  we  find  that 
the  editors  give  Paul  Douglas  three  times 
as  much  attention  as  he  give.<;  himself. 
This  illustrates  so  well  the  m.odesty  of 
this  man. 

I  v.ish  him  well  as  he  enters  his  75th 
year  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
delir^ht  which  extends  to  all  in  his 
presence — from  the  top  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment on  down — will  continue  for  a 
lonp,  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl.e  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTIETT.  As  I  recall,  it  was 
in  the  spiiiu;  ef  1945  when  I  first  met 
Paul  Douglas.  At  that  time  I  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and 
at  that  time  there  were  only  two  House 
Office  Buildings,  I  was  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  older  building.  A  near  neigh- 
bor of  mine  was  Paul's  wife.  Emily  Taft 
Douglas.  She  was  then  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  When  I  first 
met  him.  he  was  an  outpatient  from 
Bcthesda  Naval  Hospital,  recovering 
from  wounds  suffered  in  the  Pacific 
wheie  he  had  gone  voluntarily  at  an  age 
wl^.en  most  men  would  have  thought  more 
of  the  fireside  than  the  firing  line. 

My  admiration  for  him  has  grown 
steadi;:,  through  the  ye?.js.  He  has  had 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  known 
him  and  known  about  his  good  works. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Paul  Douglas  was 
'asL  nigiit  at  a  testimonial  dinner,  given 
in  honor  of  my  colleague  from  Alaska, 
Ernest  Gnur.Nixc.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
that  time  and  since  that  these  two 
run  iiave  much  in  common.  They  are 
couinpeous.  they  are  intelligent,  they 
fi^hi  in  the  public  interest. 

Paul  Douglas'  legislative  record  indi- 
cates that  he  was  a  fighter  always  for 
the  people,  no  matter  what  the  odds 
against  him  were.  Many  of  his  accom- 
plishments and  endeavors  have  been 
mentioned  here  today.  I  recall  enter- 
ing the  Senate  Chamber  one  day  to  find 
Paul  Douglas  talking  about  what  was 
then  known  as  fish  flour.  He  was  mak- 
ing a  demonstration  by  holding  up  a  iar 
of  lattlesnake  meat  and  a  jar  of  choco- 
late-covered ants  and  similar  so-called 
food,  which  he  said  could  be  bought  by 
anyone  in  any  store;  nevertheless,  he 
said,  the  Government  would  not  permit 
the  sale  of  highly  nutritious  fish  flour, 
which  contained  so  much  protein. 

This  was  a  subject  in  which  I  later  be- 
came intensely  interested;  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was  as  a  consequence  of  what  Paul 
Douglas  began  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
approved  the  sale  of  what  we  have  now 
come  to  know  as  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

His  fight  for  truth-in-lending  legisla- 
tion and  his  fight  for  many  other  meas- 
u  OS  of  benefit  to  the  American  citizen 


wiU  constitute  for  him  a  bright  page  in 
American  history. 

Observing  Paul  Douglas  last  night,  on 
the  eve  of  his  75th  birthday,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  which  I  am  sure  is  shared 
by  all  of  us,  that  his  zest  for  life  is  un- 
diminished. 

The  Nation  is  the  better  for  Paul 
Douglas'  having  lived  among  us.  As 
has  been  said  before,  essentially  and 
basically,  he  is  a  teacher,  and  he  has 
taught  all  of  us. 

So  I  would  hope  that  Paul  Douglas  has 
many  more  years  of  fruitful  and  con- 
structive work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaleI. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  how  delighted  I  am  to  be  here 
today  to  honor  ont  of  the  giants  of  pub- 
lic service — Paul  Douglas.  I  first  came 
into  close  association  with  Paul  Douglas 
when  I  was  appointed  a  junior  member 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  1965.  Paul  Douglas  was  a  tower  of 
strength  and  an  inspiration  to  me  on  the 
committee  and  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  never 
quite  realize  the  contribution  of  a  person 
until  he  leaves.  Certainly  this  holds  true 
for  Paul  Douglas.  The  U.S.  Senate  will 
never  quite  be  the  same  for  me  without 
his  great  leadership. 

We  all  know  that  politics  is  a  delicate 
matter  of  balar.ce  among  competing 
views.  To  those  of  us  who  are  new- 
comers in  Washington,  the  clash  and 
turmoil  of  national  politics  is  both  con- 
fusing and  strange.  All  too  frequently 
the  legislative  process  seems  to  be  a  con- 
test among  vested  private  interests  with 
Congress  acting  as  a  passive  referee. 

Paul  Douglas,  however,  has  been  a 
beacon  in  a  sea  of  chaos.  He  not  only 
fought  for  the  public  interest  through- 
out his  long  and  distinguished  career, 
but  he  defined  it  for  at  least  two  gen- 
erations of  liberals.  He  pointed  the  way. 
He  held  out  for  a  high  standard  of  serv- 
ice. He  set  an  example  toward  which 
all  could  reach,  but  none  attain. 

I  realize  there  are  a  few  political 
pundits  who  have  criticized  Paul  Douglas 
for  being  a  loner.  According  to  this 
view,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  inner 
Senate  Club,  he  was  a  moral  idealist,  he 
did  not  play  the  game  of  politics;  there- 
fore, he  was  not  an  effective  Senator. 

I  think  this  view  is  seriously  mistaken. 
In  fact,  I  predict  that  Paul  Douglas  will 
go  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  U.S.  Sen- 
ators in  our  history. 

There  are  many  measmes  of  an  effec- 
tive Senator.  In  an  age  when  most  stu- 
dents of  government  feel  the  legislative 
Initiative  has  passed  to  the  executive 
branch,  Paul  Douglas  has  originated  and 
put  into  effect  more  ideas  than  most  of 
us  here. 

Certainly  the  program  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  lagging  areas 
and  regions  bears  a  strong  Douglas  im- 
print. For  six  long  years  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Douglas 
originated  and  fought  for  a  depressed 
areas  bUl  and  finally  realized  success  in 
1961,  when  the  New  Frontier  adopted  the 
Douglas  bill  as  Its  first  major  legislative 
accomplishment. 


Many  of  the  ideas  in  the  original  area 
development  program  were  later  on  ex- 
panded into  new  programs,  including 
manpower  retraining  and  multi-State 
regional  development.  This  is  but  one 
example  where  initiative  for  a  major  new 
governmental  program  has  come  from 
Capitol  Hill  rather  than  from  downtown. 

Every  major  piece  of  housing  legisla- 
tion for  the  last  10  years  is  also  evidence 
of  the  work  and  leadership  of  Paul  Doug- 
las. The  preservation  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  against  formidable  odds  is  a  legis- 
lative triumph  few  Senators  have 
achieved.  Truth  in  lending  was  origi- 
nated by  Douglas  in  1960.  He  fought 
long  and  hard  for  this  measure  and 
developed  the  issue  to  a  point  where 
passage  by  the  90th  Congress  seems 
likely. 

But  the  true  measure  of  the  greatness 
of  Paul  Douglas  is  not  his  direct,  but  his 
indirect  achievements.  He  provided  the 
moral  leadership,  the  insight,  and  the  di- 
rection which  have  had  a  major  influence 
on  every  U.S.  Senator.  He  defined  the 
issues  on  civl  rights,  and  though  he 
often  went  dowTi  to  defeat,  many  of  his 
causes  were  ultimately  enacted  in  sub- 
sequent years.  For  example,  he  led  the 
fight  to  strengthen  the  voting  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  rights  bills  of  1957, 
1960.  and  1964.  At  times  he  was  vir- 
tually alone  in  the  Senate.  Yet  almost 
every  one  of  his  ideas  ultimately  became 
part  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Today  we  hve  in  a  rich  and  afiBuent 
counti-y.  Most  people  are  employed  at 
good  jobs  and  are  earning  good  wages. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  the  20  percent  of  our 
population  living  in  poverty.  After  all. 
most  of  us  are  elected  by  the  80  percent 
who  are  well  off  and  not  the  20  percent 
who  are  poor. 

But  Paul  Douglas  would  not  let  us  for- 
get. He  kept  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  of  American  politics. 
Someone  once  observed  that  you  can  tell 
a  lot  about  a  person  by  his  heroes.  Paul 
Douglas'  heroes,  like  himself,  were  those 
who  fought  for  the  underdog — Lincoln, 
John  Altgeld,  Clarence  Darrow.  Jane 
Adams.  Bob  La  Follette,  and  George 
Norris. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Paul  Douglas  is 
my  hero. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
former  senior  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  has  reached,  or 
will  reach,  the  fruitful  age  of  75  years  on 
Easter  Sunday.  That  is,  indeed,  a  fruit- 
ful age. 

I  found  over  the  years  tliat  I  was  in 
disagreement  with  him  on  many  things, 
but  I  must  confess  that  he  brought  to 
his  duty  in  the  Senate  a  depth  of  con- 
viction that  was  the  motivation  for  every 
position  that  he  ever  asserted.  No  one 
can  quarrel  really  with  the  views  of  any 
man  if  they  are  predicated  on  conscience 
and  conviction. 

My  former  colleague  brought  to  his 
task  a  great  talent,  indeed,  having  been 
indoctrinated  and  trained  in  the  art  of 
economics  and  having  been  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  train- 
ing gave  him  a  fine  logical  mind.  He 
certainly  possesses  attributes  that  are  in- 
valuable to  anyone  in  public  service. 

Perhaps  no  Senator  was  more  diligent 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty  and  the  inter- 


est of  public  welfare  than  was  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois.  So.  on  his  75th  natal 
anniversarj',  I  extend  to  him  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
days.  I  suppose,  when  one  would  look  on 
the  Senate  and  wonder  where  tho.'ie 
giants  of  the  past  were. 

Where  are  the  Clays,  the  Calhouns. 
and  the  Websters?  Name  your  favorite. 
Where  are  they? 

In  self-defense,  let  me  say  that  there 
are,  indeed,  giants  in  the  Senate.  Time 
will  attest  to  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
But  we  have  lost  a  giant,  one  who  has 
already  met  the  test  of  histoiy. 

I  speak  on  the  occasion  of  Paul  Doug- 
las' birthday  to  join  other  Senators  in 
expressing  our  very  deep  regret  that  he 
is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but 
our  delight  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
active  in  the  molding  of  young  American 
minds,  and  to  wish  him  all  good  thinps  on 
his  birthday,  as  well  as  to  voice  the  hope 
that  there  are  many,  many  such  birth- 
days still  ahead  for  him. 

When  one  talks  about  a  man  such  as 
Paul  Douglas,  he  wonders  what  quality 
in  the  magnificent  collection  of  quali- 
ties of  character  which  are  his  should  be 
underscored. 

Is  it  his  intellect?  One  could  speak 
long  and  extravagantly  about  that. 

Is  it  the  fairness  of  his  refreshing  wit? 
Is  it  his  courage?  Is  it  his  warmth  and 
kindness? 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  for 
the  gentle  and  great  man  that  Paul 
Douglas  is?  He  possesses  ever>-  one  of 
these  qualities.  One  could  speak  at 
length  with  respect  to  each  one  of  them. 

Then  one  could  begin  to  describe  his 
accomplishments.  Here  in  the  Senate 
was  the  stalwart  leader  of  a  group  of 
Senators  labeled  as  liberals.  Here  was 
a  Senator  far  ahead  in  his  views  during 
the  18  years  he  spent  here. 

But  there  was  no  issue  on  which  he 
was  more  fearless,  more  eloquent,  more 
devoted,  or  more  constant,  than  in  his 
support  of  civil  rights  legislation.  Typical 
of  him.  he  never  wavered  in  that  support. 
It  made  no  difference  to  him  what  the 
political  thermometer  registered  with 
respect  to  his  popularity  or  lack  of  popu- 
larity where  this  issue  was  concerned. 
It  was  a  matter  of  relative  indifference  to 
him  because  the  matter  of  principle  was 
involved  and  he  stuck  to  his  principles. 
He  did  not  cosponsor  this  bill,  or  in- 
troduce that  bill  because  it  was  politically 
prudent.  If  it  was  morally  right,  he  was 
for  it. 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights  will  h!s  less 
be  felt  most  dramatically,  and  regretta- 
bly. 

With  other  Senators  who  ha\c  spoken 
about  Paul  Douglas.  I  wish  so  much  that 
he  had  continued  with  us,  but  I  am  Grate- 
ful to  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  this  fine  man  of  unshakable  integ- 
rity, whose  absence  will  be  sorely  missed 
as  long  as  there  are  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  to  remember  him. 

I  wish  Paul  Douglas  the  happiest  of 
birthdays. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMIRE].  Paul  Douglas  and  I 
served  for  many  years  as  colleagues  on 
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the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  sometimes  dis- 
agreed with  Paul  on  specific  legi-slative 
issues,  but  I  always  respect€d  his  ix)int 
of  view  and  admired  the  wit  and  wisdom 
which  he  brought  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  Paul  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday.  I  wish  him  many 
more  happy  birthdays,  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  give  the  Senate  and 
Its  committees  his  advice  and  counsel  on 
legislative  issues  to  be  resolved  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  extending 
fervent  best  wishes  on  his  75th  birthday 
to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our 
time,  a  magnificent  Senator  of  the 
United  States  and  a  great  humanitarian, 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Mr.  President,  few  Americans  indeed, 
few  men,  have  contributed  so  much  to 
their  countrymen,  so  much  to  the  welfare 
of  people  throughout  the  world  as  has 
this  distinguished  statesman.  His  ac- 
complishments are  legion,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
worked  harder  or  has  accomplished  more 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

Throughout  his  life  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  has  been  a  fighter.  He  has 
never  shirked  from  a  cause  in  which  he 
believed  and  to  which  he  could  con- 
tribute. He  bears  physical  proof  of  this 
in  the  wounds  that  he  received  at  Peleliu 
and  Okinawa.  At  the  age  of  50  this 
grer.t  American  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  advanced 
through  ranks  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  For  18  years  he  further  served 
his  country  with  distinction  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  nobody 
really  grows  old  by  living  a  specific  num- 
ber of  years.  People  grow  old  by  desert- 
ing their  ideals — losing  their  enthusiasm. 
Men  and  women  are  as  old  as  their 
doubts.  They  are  as  young  as  their 
hopes,  their  zest  for  life,  and  their  self- 
confidence. 

Given  that  criteria,  Paul  H.  Douglas 
is  one  of  the  youngest  men  I  know.  His 
way  of  life  has  always  been  to  study, 
work,  teach,  and  serve  his  country.  Prior 
to  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was 
an  outstanding  teacher.  Now  he  has 
returned  to  teaching  young  American 
men  and  women  who  will  some  day  be 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  could  impart  greater  wisdom 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  reception  room 
off  this  chamber,  there  are  five  oval  por- 
traits of  U.S.  Senators  deemed  to  be 
among  the  outstanding  Senators  since 
the  birth  of  the  Republic.  If  ever  a  por- 
trait is  added  to  that  distinguished  col- 
lection, it  should  be  that  of  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join 
the  Senate  in  honoring  my  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Paul  Douglas,  on  the 
occa.sion  of  his  75th  birthday  an- 
niversary. 

During  his  18  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Paul  Douglas  served  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  his  Nation  with  great  distinction. 


On  the  Committee  on  Finance,  where  we 
served  together,  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
body,  I  respected  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  principle. 

I  extend  to  former  Senator  Douglas 
my  best  personal  wishes  for  every  happy 
return  of  the  day. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  ProxmireI  in  wishing  our 
former  colleague  good  health  and  good 
fortune  on  his  birthday. 

Paul  Douglas  left  his  mark  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one 
who  fought  continuously  for  the  public 
mtcrest.  His  contribution  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

So  it  is  fitting  that  we  sny  "Happy 
birthday"  and  wisii  for  him  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  good  fortune  on 
this  milestone  of  75  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
tj  join  in  noting  the  75th  birthday  on 
March  26  ot  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  tj  grace  this  Chamber,  the  Honor- 
ab'e  Paul  Douglas. 

Paul  Dau'ilas  stands  and  has  always 
stood  for  what  is  right,  good,  and  decent. 
He  put  principle  above  party.  He  put 
the  public  interest  ahead  of  his  own.  He 
said  what  needed  to  be  said,  instead  of 
what  people  wanted  to  hear.  He  was 
ompclled  to  cry  out  against  injustice 
wliere  he  found  it  and  to  work  tirelessly 
toward  achievements  which,  some  of 
them,  were  not  attained  during  his  ten- 
ure but  will  be  when  others  learn  what 
he  knew. 

I  personally  mi.ss  his  leadership,  his 
scholarship,  his  kindness,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  example.  I  envy  the  stu- 
dents and  others  who  now  share  him. 
May  his  new  career  be  as  satisfying  as 
his  career  in  the  Senate  was  exemplary. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  in  his  deserv- 
ing tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  w-hose  75th 
birthday  will  occur  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Paul  Douglas,  whose  presence  graced 
this  Chamber  for  18  years,  and  whose 
principles  will  pervade  it.  I  think,  for 
many  years  to  come,  stands  as  what  the 
New  York  Times  once  called  him — a 
moral  exemplar  for  his  contemporaries. 
An  economist  and  a  teacher,  he  was  dur- 
ing his  service  in  tlie  Senate  the  fore- 
most champion  of  the  everyday  sort  of 
American — the  taxpayer.  A  liberal,  he 
was  not  bound  fast  by  any  hard  line  of 
philosophy:  neitiier  was  he  willing  to 
compromise  principles.  He  fought  long 
and  hard  battles  for  good  cau.ses,  and  not 
a  few  major  milestones  have  been  passed 
by  this  Republic  largely  because  of  his 
efforts.  Assistance  to  education,  civil 
rights,  medical  care  for  tlie  aged — these 
are  but  some  of  the  causes  he  so  helped. 
Others  are  still  before  us,  such  as  the 
truth-in-lending  bill. 

If  his  legislative  record  were  all  that 
we  had  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  of 
Paul  Douglas,  he  would,  indeed  pass  with 
exceedingly  high  marks.  But  we  here 
have  had  much  more.  We  have  had  18 
years  of  his  example.  It  is  an  example 
which  could  well  serve  as  a  standard  for 
men  in  public  hfe.  It  is  pleasing  too, 
that  Senator  Douglas,  having  left  this 


body,  has  not  ceased  his  efforts.  His 
work  goes  on,  and  for  that,  we  can  all 
be  thankful. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
honoring   Senator  Douglas   today. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Paul  Douglas 
is  celebrating  his  75th  birthday.  By 
the  measure  of  his  vitality  and  vibrancy, 
of  his  continuing  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity and  upon  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
he  is  still  a  symbol  of  everything  that  is 
young  and  fresh.  By  the  measure  of  his 
accomplishments  and  contributions  over 
the  years,  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
would  have  to  have  lived  far  longer  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  have  done 
so  much. 

Whatever  the  issue — civil  rights,  the 
economic  policy  of  the  country,  reapp-r- 
tionment,  medicare,  social  security — 
Paul  Douglas  led  the  fight  and  inspired 
all  of  us.  He  has  made  clear  already  that 
private  life  will  not  slow  his  pace.  That 
is  heartening  and  satisfying,  and  it 
leads  me,  for  one,  to  speak  with  special 
verve  when  I  wish  Paul  Douglas  a  happy 
75th  birthday  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
hail  a  in-ophct  and  patriot  in  his  and  our 
time.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  other  Sen- 
ators in  a  .salute  to  Paul  Douglas  on  the 
occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 

Paul  Douglas  is  a  political  and  morol 
giant.  I  suppo.se  this  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, since  his  early  training  and  edu- 
cation were  provided  in  the  State  or 
Maine. 

As  a  teacher,  scholar,  author,  adviser, 
politician,  and  soldier,  he  has  not  always 
been  the  most  comfortable  and  com- 
forting colleague.  His  conscience  is  too 
strong  for  him  to  be  easy  on  himself  or 
on  the  rest  of  us.  But  because  of  his 
quahties  of  compassion  and  toughmind- 
edness,  milions  of  Americans  have  gained 
better  and  more  meaningful  lives. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  who  re- 
gard Paul  Douglas  as  a  State  of  Mainer. 
I  wish  him  a  happy  birthday  and  God- 
speed in  his  new  endeavors.  In  addition, 
for  myself.  I  say  thanks  for  his  inspira- 
tion, his  challenges,  his  leadership,  and 
his  friend.ship.  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  me  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  my  colleagues  in  congratula- 
ting Paul  Douglas  on  his  75th  birthda.v 
annivei-sary. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  where 
he  served,  in  alternate  years,  as  chair- 
man. Paul  Douglas  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions.  His  remarkable  career  as 
teacher,  soldier,  and  Senator  has  pro- 
vided the  background  for  the  meditations 
of  a  keen  mind  to  forge  ideas  that  carrj- 
weight  and  influence,  I  shall  always  ad- 
mire his  great  courage  in  defending  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it.  He  is  a  strong  man- 
both  physically  and  intellectually— but 
with  that  strength  there  is  also  an  innate 
gentleness  and  amiability.  I  hope  he  en- 
joys many,  many  more  birthdays. 

Mr.  PROUTY.   Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  Paul 

Douglas   every   good   wish   on  his  75th 

birthday  today. 

His  inquiring   and  provocative  mind 
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and  his  outstanding  ability  had  a  lasting 
impact  on  the  course  of  major  legisla- 
tion which  will  ever  be  appreciated  by 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  our  genera- 
tion. 

Paul  Douglas  and  I  are,  of  course,  of 
different  political  "faiths."  We  differed 
often  on  some  legislative  matters,  but  we 
agreed  frequently  on  others. 

Our  work  on  different  committees  in 
the  Senate  prevented  our  working  closely 
on  some  matters;  but  we  tried  to  cooper- 
ate in  other  areas  of  mutual  interest. 

Basically,  however,  whether  as  an  ad- 
versary or  as  an  ally,  Paul  Douglas  is 
first  and  always  a  very  warm  and 
pleasant  human  being. 

It  is  this  kind  of  person — the  Paul 
Douglas  kind  of  person — who,  I  think, 
enjoys  birthdays.  It  is  with  sincere 
affection  that  I  wish  this,  his  75th,  to  be 
a  happy  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  Paul  Douglas  is  a  moral 
force  in  our  time.  His  character  and 
courage  are  standards  by  which  otiier 
men  may  be  measured — and  there  are 
few  men  who  meet  the  test.  There  was 
no  other  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  in 
private  life  today  that  I  would  rather 
emulate.  He  brought  his  wisdom,  his 
patience,  his  perseverance  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  our  Nation  is  better 
for  it. 

Paul  Douglas,  the  intellectual,  the 
teacher,  the  soldier,  the  politician. 
These  were  the  activities  of  the  men  in 
public  life  who  framed  our  Constitu- 
tion— men  like  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Paine,  and  Adams,  of  whom  President 
Kennedy  said: 

Books  were  their  tools,  not  their  enemies. 
In  the  golden  years  of  public  service,  they 
created  the  link  between  the  American 
scholar  and  the  American  politician. 

Paul  Douglas  is  a  descendant  of  this 
tradition,  and  he  is  a  tradition  himself. 

How  many  times  did  Paul  Douglas 
stand  alone,  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  came  to  the  realization  that  his 
position  was  just  and  right?  How- 
many  countless  days  and  nights  did  he 
spend  in  this  Chamber,  pleading  the 
cause  of  those  who  were  not  represented 
and  calling  for  policies  that  a  nation 
could  not  yet  grasp? 

He  was  alone  in  1956  fighting  for  civil 
rights,  and  his  efforts  drew  six  votes. 
Six  votes  on  the  issue  that  was  to  domi- 
nate a  decade,  an  issue  on  which  other 
men  came  to  build  their  futures  when  it 
was  acceptable  to  do  so.  He  was  alone 
10  years  ago  with  his  medicare  bill,  on 
an  issue  that  men  rely  on  today  as  proof 
of  their  concern  for  the  elderly. 

In  1958,  in  the  midst  of  the  second  of 
the  three  recessions  of  that  decade,  he 
was  calling  for  a  tax  cut  to  free  the 
energy  of  our  economy  and  return  men 
to  work.  He  was  imheeded,  yet  men 
take  credit  today  for  their  wisdom  in 
supporting  the  tax  cuts  of  the  sixties. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1963,  Paul  Douglas  was  al- 
ready an  institution,  a  legendary  figure 
"1  the  political  life  of  our  Nation.  I  have 
watched  him  with  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration. I  looked  to  him  for  guidance 
wid  counsel. 

But  he  has  become  something  more  to 


me  than  a  legend.  I  have  come  to  un- 
derstand what  this  great  American 
meant  to  the  Senate  and  to  us,  his 
Democratic  colleagues,  and  indeed  to 
the  Nation.  Paul  Douglas  is  our  bench- 
mark— for  integrity,  for  courage,  for  vis- 
ion, for  a  sense  of  humanity  and  common 
dignity  and  human  warmth.  He  has  all 
those  qualities  we  associate  with  youth: 
energj'.  enthusiasm,  optimism,  and  faith 
in  his  fellow  man.  But  he  also  has  the 
additional  qualities  of  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding gained  through  the  years 
and  he  offered  those  qualities  to  those  of 
us  new  to  the  Senate. 

This  Sunday,  Paul  Douglas  will  be  75 
years  old,  as  active  in  his  private  life  as 
he  was  in  public  life.  He  still  serves  his 
Nation,  and  he  has  returned  to  the  c'ass- 
room  to  again  serve  our  Nation's  youne. 
Mr.  President,  I  join  with  m^  col- 
leagues in  saluting  Paul  Douglas.  We 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
other  Senators  in  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  on 
the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 

Throughout  his  18  years  in  the  Senate, 
his  dedication  to  the  principles  a^d  goa's 
he  espoused  was  an  inspiration  to  ai). 
I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Senator  Douglas  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  His  philosophy 
and  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  reflected  in  many  of  the  ma- 
jor housing  and  banking  laws. 

Whenever  he  differed  with  respect  to 
the  proper  solution  of  a  problem,  he  was 
always  fair  in  his  actions  and  willing  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  an  issue.  His 
efforts  to  achieve  a  better  land  in  which 
to  live  have  created  for  him  a  lasting 
place  in  the  history  of  this  body. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the 
recognition  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
and  I  wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  a  man  becomes  a  legend  in  his 
time.  But  in  my  opinion,  Paul  Howard 
Douglas,  the  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, has  achieved  that  special  kind  of 
fame.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  taking  time 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
75th  birthday,  to  tell  him  how  much  we 
admire  and  respect  him,  and  to  thank 
him  for  the  great  contributions  he  has 
made  toward  a  better  and  more  tolerant 
America. 

The  Paul  Douglas  legend  has  many 
facets.  It  has  grown  up  around  his  im- 
passioned battle  against  poverty  and  ig- 
norance and  injustice.  To  this  battle  he 
has  brought  his  towering  Intellect,  his 
great  skill  as  a  debater,  his  eloquence,  his 
courage,  his  integrity,  and  his  deep  un- 
derstanding of  both  social  and  economic 
issues.  He  has  won  his  battle  again  and 
again,  and  he  is  widely  revered  and  re- 
spected and  cherished  in  the  country  to 
wliich  he  has  given  so  much. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  as  a 
new  Member  from  Utah,  Paul  Douglas 
was  already  burdened  with  the  many 
causes  which  he  made  his  own.  But  he 
was  generous  with  his  time  in  personally 
advising  me,  and  I  shall  always  be  .sratc- 
ful  to  him  for  helping  me  through  the 
first  weeks  and  months  when  I  was  un- 


accustomed to  the  ways  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

And  so  to  my  former  colleague  and 
great  friend,  I  wish  a  very  happy  birth- 
day, and  many  more  of  them.  He  is  one 
of  the  important  men  of  our  times. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Paul  Douglas  is  an 
extraordinary  public  servant.  Integrity 
and  breadth  of  vision  have  been  the  key- 
notes of  his  remarkable  career.  John 
Kennedy  has  said : 

Being  ready  Is  what  resUy  nic.v.ei'-s — bJ'.ng 
ready  to  meet  any  challenge,  to  asfume  any 
responsibiliiy.  to  lose  fear  for  onrselves  in 
an  abiding  concern  for  the  common  good. 

Paul  Douglas  has  been  ready  to  fight 
a  host  of  battles  for  the  common  good. 
He  graced  this  Chamber,  and  his  con- 
tinued activities  as  public  servant  and 
teacher  will  grace  our  land,  I  am  lion- 
orcd  to  join  in  the  tribute  today  to  Sena- 
tor DDut;las  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th 
birthday. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  our  distinguished  friend  Paul 
Douplas  on  his  75th  birthday. 

Senator  Douglas  is  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  compassionate  men  ever  to 
serve  in  the  U  S.  Senate.  Beyond  that 
he  is  a  man  with  a  sparkling  sense  of 
humor,  sharp  wit  and,  a  profound  grasp 
of  history.  I  have  personally  appre- 
ciated his  many  kindnesses  and  words  of 
c'lcouragement  to  me. 

I  wish  him  well  as  he  continues  to 
serve  as  a  wise  teacher  and  a  dedicated 
citizen. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  is 
necessarily  absent,  he  has  asked  me  to 
make  the  following  statement,  which  he 
has  prepared : 

STATEMENT     BY     SEN.ATGR     JAMTS.     READ     BY 
SENATOR    CA«^E 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  other  Senators  this  morning  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Illinois.  Paul  Douglas, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 

During  his  outstanding  career  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  often  provided 
guidance  and  leadership  to  those  of  us 
particularly  Interested  In  human  rights. 
His  role  In  molding  and  gathering  sup- 
port for  civil  rights  legislation  Is  well 
known.  During  the  years  when  fighting 
for  that  cause  was  a  lonely  struggle.  Paul 
Douglas  continued  to  work  diligently, 
prote.':ting  every  effort  to  sidetrack  the 
bills  and  leading  the  move  to  change 
rule  XXII.  It  is  fitting  that  he  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  pa'^sage 
of  the  landmark  laws  which  are  now  on 
our  books. 

His  scholarship  and  practical  wisdom 
were  demonstrated  time  and  time  a':ain 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  him. 
I  was  particularly  pleased.  thcn?foie, 
when  he  recently  accepted  a  teaching 
post  at  the  New  School  m  New  York.  I 
know  other  citizens  of  my  State  share  my 
pride  in  having  him  as  a  part-time  New 
Yorker. 

To  paraphrase  his  successor.  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  I  hope  each  of  us  will  be 
as  fine  and  distinguished  a  Senator  as 
Paul  Douelas. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   at 
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the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  who  was  called 
out  of  town  today.  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  the  following  statement,  which  he 
ha.s  prepared : 

STATEMENT    DY    SENATOR    DODD,    READ    BY 
SErfATOB    PROXMIRE 

NTr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  to- 
day with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy],  and  other  Senators  in 
payins;  tirbute  to  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  on  his  75th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. 

I  consider  Paul  Douglas  to  be  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  distinguished  men 
to  have  ever  served  as  a  member  of  this 
body. 

It  was  Paul  Douglas  who  led  the  fight 
for  Civil  Rights  legislation  when  it  was 
not  popular  to  do  so.  And  to  him  much 
of  the  credit  must  go  for  the  laws  recently 
enacted  in  this  area. 

A'l  through  his  public  life,  he  has 
alwt.ys  been  the  spokesman  and  cham- 
pion of  the  little  man.  His  ideas  on  con- 
sumer legislation  have  served  as  the 
model  for  much  of  the  work  that  has 
already  been  done  to  protect  consumers. 
The  pending  truth-in-lending  bill,  which 
I  have  cosponsored  is  the  product  of 
his  labors. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  consider  Paul  Douglas 
to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  and  forth- 
right men  I  have  ever  known. 

I  salute  him  on  his  birthday  and  wish 
him  continued  good  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

PAtTL   DOUGHS CONSCIENCE   OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Paul 
Douglas  brought  so  many  different  things 
to  the  Senate  tJiat  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  any  one.  First  of  all,  he  was  an 
educator— a  distinguished  economist  and 
political  philosopher— and  I  think  any 
reading  of  American  history  will  show 
how  much  our  American  institutions 
have  depended  on  such  men.  Much  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  past 
two  decades  rests  on  the  ideas  and  the  in- 
tellectual stimulation  provided  by  him 
and  by  other  distinguished  educators. 

In  addition  he  was  a  military  man,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  combat  and 
showed  that  philosophers  also  can  be 
battlefield  heroes. 

He  also  was  a  Chicago  alderman,  and 
to  me  there  was  always  sometliing  sig- 
nificant in  tlie  fact  that  this  gifted  in- 
tellectual leader  would  be  willing  to  serve 
his  city  In  the  rough  and  tumble  ward 
politics  of  city  government.  Paul  Doug- 
las could  undertake  any  assignment.  No 
job  was  too  big  for  him,  and  none  was  too 
small. 

Then,  of  course,  he  was  a  distinguished 
U.S.  Senator  for  18  years,  where  he  was 
able  to  draw  upon  this  exceptional  back- 
ground and  make  a  magnificent  contii- 
bution  to  his  countrj-  and  to  the  world. 

For  all  his  great  contributions,  some 
of  which  still  lie  in  the  future,  I  think 
history  will  remember  him  best  as  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate  during  a  time 
of  testing  for  our  Nation.  Life  moves 
along  very  swiftly.  Men  in  government 
are  constantly  under  pressure.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  that  we  must  be 
"practical."  that  lofty  goals  are  not  at- 
tainable, that  the  world  is  built  on  com- 


promises and  coalitions.  In  this  setting, 
a  towerijig  figuie  such  as  Paul  Douglas — 
philosopher,  war  hero,  alderman  and 
statesman — can  render  an  incomparable 
service  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a 
higher  road  our  Nation  can  travel  toward 
tiie  future. 

He  lifted  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the 
Senate  to  the  higher  goals.  He  helped 
to  point  the  Nation  in  the  direction  of 
truth  and  wisdom.  He  taught  us  that 
we  could  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and 
stiii  reach  for  the  stars.  He  is  a  true 
American  hero. 

BEST  WISHES  TO   SENATOR  PAUL  DOfGLAS  ON  HIS 

7JTH       BIRTHDAY,      S0NDAY.       MARCH       26 HIS 

COMPANIONSHIP   AND   LEADERSHIP    ARE    MISSED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  join  other  Senators 
in  extending  to  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  sincere  best  wishes  on  his  forth- 
coming birthday. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  plea.sure  for  pll 
of  us  who  served  so  long  with  that  splen- 
did American  in  the  Senate  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  him.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  his  gallant  leadership 
in  so  many  vital  areas  is  sorely  missed 
by  his  friends. 

Paul  Douglas  gave  of  his  warmth,  his 
experience,  and  his  wisdom  to  a  great 
degree — whether  they  agreed  or  did  not 
agree  with  his  positions.  I  recall  now 
the  feeling  of  sadness  on  election  eve 
when  Eric  Sevareid,  in  commenting  on 
the  Illinois  senatorial  race,  said  wist- 
fully. "Some  very  Ull  timber  is  falling 
toniglit." 

Paul  Douglas  was,  in  the  Senate,  and 
will  be  in  private  life,  "very  tall  timber" 
in  truth.  He  has  not  fallen,  however, 
even  though  he  is  no  longer  here.  True 
to  iii^  long  career  of  public  service,  of 
contributing  to  the  uplifting  of  the  life 
of  the  Nation  he  loves,  he  is  continuing 
to  perform  services  to  his  country. 

I  wish  him  many  long  and  rewarding 
years  ahead.  We  need  Paul  Douglas  and 
men  like  him  in  all  areas  of  our  society. 
His  efforts  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  forth 
continuing  good  for  those  for  whom  he 
labors,  wherever  he  goes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  is  the 
75th  birthday  of  Paul  Douglas,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  man  who  deserves  a 
happy  75th  birthday  more  than  he. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  ad- 
mired Paul  Douglas.  And  coming  to  the 
Senate  and  having  him  as  a  friend  here 
made  me  realize  how  correct  I  had  been 
in  that  admiration. 

His  contributions  show  not  only  the 
theory,  but  also  the  practice  of  good  gov- 
ernment, for  he  practiced  what  he 
preached.  His  example  was  one  that  we 
could  all  well  emulate.  He  was  brave  not 
only  in  the  tenacity  and  forthrightness 
with  which  he  advanced  his  ideas,  but 
his  physical  bravery  is  self-evident,  as 
seen  from  his  having  volunteered  for 
combat  duty  as  a  marine  at  50  years  of 
age. 

I  admire  him.  like  him,  and  wish  him 
the  happiest  of  birthdays. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  vei-y 


important  letter  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  the  virtually  scandal- 
ous condition  of  dairy  farmer  income  in 
the  Nation,  and  particularly  the  great 
upper  Middle  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  22,  1967. 
Dear  Secretary  Freeman  ;  The  mUk  hold- 
ing anion  of  the  Nation.il  Farmers  Organl- 
zition  in  25  states  and  tiie  nationwide 
Farmers  Union  campaign  to  stop  buying  new 
farm  equipment  and  automobiles  arc  dra- 
matic demonstrations  of  the  farm  unres: 
throughout  the  country — and  particularly  in 
the  Dairy  Industry. 

As  I  am  sure  you  realize,  these  are  not  the 
fi.vulous  acts  of  a  handful  of  malcontents. 
Tliey  are  the  voluntary  actions  of  two  groups 
of  tlie  finest  farmers  In  America.  They  are 
trying  desperately  to  tell  the  country  that 
low  d.ilry  prices  are  driving  them  to  bank- 
rtiptcy. 

Tragically,  the  American  consumer  Is  not 
In  the  United  States  who  are  receiving  less 
aware  that  the  farmers  are  the  only  group 
in  the  United  States  who  are  receiving  less 
money  for  their  labor  than  they  were  20 
years  ago.  As  you  iwinted  out  In  your  speech 
last  week  in  Oklahoma  City,  today's  farm 
prices  are  nine  percent  less  than  they  were 
In  1947.  The  dairy  farmer  still  only  gets 
8-10  cents  per  quart  of  milk  he  produces 
while  the  housewife  pays  three  times  that 
much  on  the  retail  mariict. 

In  the  last  15  years,  the  number  of  farms 
selling  whole  milk  nationally  has  dropped 
from  more  than  a  million  to  some  500,000 
today.  Current  reports  from  Wisconsin  in- 
dicate that  farmers  there  are  leaving  dairy- 
ing at  a  rate  of  84  per  week. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  In  the  United 
States  dropped  to  a  record  13,800.000  in 
December,  the  lowest  figure  In  this  century. 
In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  our  milk  cow 
popul.'.tlon  has  fallen  below  the  two  million 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  the  1930's. 

These  downward  trends  have  forced  na- 
tional milk  production  down  to  barely  120 
billion  pounds  last  year,  3.2  L  below  the  1965 
total  and  more  than  four  percent  less  than 
the  1960  64  average.  Despite  statements  to 
the  contrary,  milk  production  is  stlU  lagging 
behind  the  monthly  averages  for  1961-65. 
with  February  production  down  five  percent 
from  the  five-year  average  for  that  month. 

Domestic  dairy  prices  have  been  drastically 
depressed  by  the  record  high  foreign  imports 
in  1966  and  the  recent  forecast  for  even 
greater  increases  in  1967.  While  Imports 
totaling  some  900  million  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  1965.  the  volume  shot  up  to  2.7  billion 
la.st  year.  Sources  Indicate  that  current  esti- 
mates for  1967  reach  four  billion  pounds. 

The  2.7  billion  pounds  was  the  same  as 
300,000  additional  dairy  cows  producing  milk 
In  the  United  States,  or  6.000  more  dairy 
farm.s.  However,  instead  the  nation  lost 
twice  that  number  of  dairy  cows  and  more 
than  seven  times  that  number  of  dairy  farms. 
If  dairy  Imports  had  not  Increased  last 
year,  income  to  dairy  farmers  would  have 
been  increased  by  up  to  $640  per  farmer,  add- 
ing $185  million  to  gross  national  dairy 
Income. 

While  some  imported  commodities  do  have 
quotas  restricting  their  entry  into  this  coun- 
try, the  foreign  dairy  products  that  have 
ral.sed  the  most  havoc  with  domestic  dairy 
prices  are  those  which  have  no  Import  re- 
strictions. Foreign  Colby  cheese  and  butter- 
fat-sugar  mixtures  are  recognized  as  the  two 
main  offenders  In  thU  area.  In  previous 
years,  only  10-14  million  pounds  of  foreign 
Colby  cheese  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  However,  In  1966.  more  than  46  mil- 
lion pounds  was  imported  without  any  quota 


limitations,  more  than  three  times  the  total 
of  any  previous  year  and  12  times  the  estab- 
lished quota  for  comparable  Cheddar  cheese. 

Butterfat-sugar  mixtures  have  long  been 
especially  processed  by  foreign  countries  to 
undermine  the  existing  import  quotas  for 
dairy  products.  Junex,  the  newest  mixture 
containing  44';  butterfat  and  55'';  sugar, 
was  shipped  into  this  country  in  a  quantity 
of  more  than  104.5  million  pounds  In  1966. 
In  all,  butterfat  imports  amounted  to  about 
12'-  of  the  net  milk  and  cream  used  in  fro- 
zen desserts  and  ice  cream  last  year. 

The  pressures  of  these  Increased  imports, 
rising  production  costs,  hard-to-get  credit 
and  low  farm  prices  are  forcing  our  dairy 
farmers  to  simply  give  up.  They  are  selling 
their  dairy  cows  for  slaughter  and  are  turn- 
ing to  other  phases  of  farming  or  business, 
where  they  can  get  a  better  return  for  their 
investment  of  capital  and  labor.  The  Wis- 
consin dairyman  producing  the  milk  earns 
less  than  one  dollar  per  hour  with  a  $75,000 
Investment  while  the  Chicago  milkman  de- 
livering the  milk  earns  $3.45  per  hour  with 
httle  or  no  Investment. 

Increased  Income  Is  the  answer.  Dairy 
income  must  be  Improved  for  our  farmers 
before  the  present  rapid  exodus  from  dairy- 
ing becomes  Irreversible. 

For  years  the  dairy  farmer  has  been  ad- 
vised to  cut  his  production  to  establish  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  He 
has  done  exactly  that  only  to  be  undercut  by 
a  massive  Increase  in  Imports. 

Unless  this  whole  trend  Is  reversed  very 
soon  we  will  witness  the  final  destruction  of 
the  family  dairy  farmer  in  this  country. 
Not  only  will  this  be  a  tragic  cultural  loss  to 
the  nation  but  the  consumer  will  pay  through 
the  nose  In  higher  prices  in  the  future. 

This  Is  what  the  whole  disturbance  is  all 
about.  Hard  working  American  farmers 
don't  go  Into  open  revolt  over  nothing.  They 
are  losing  their  heritage  and  they  know  it. 
It  Is  time  the  rest  of  the  country  understood 
it  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Adminis- 
tration take   four  steps  Immediately. 

1)  That  all  executive  authority  be  used 
to  reduce  dairy  Imports  to  the  average  level 
of  1960  through  1965.  And.  speclflcally.  I 
suggest  that  all  Cheddar  cheese  coming  Into 
this  country  under  the  guise  of  Colby  be 
placed  under  the  Cheddar  quota. 

2)  That  the  Administration  endorse  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967. 

3)  That  you  increase  dairy  supports  to  the 
full  90 ':i  of  parity. 

4)  That  you  request  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  you  to  Increase  sup- 
port prices  to  the  full   100';-    of  parity. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  nothing  short 
of  effective  action  now  will  do  justice  for  the 
dairy  farmer  and.  ultimately,  the  consumer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
strong  and  compelling  letter,  which 
clearly  outlines  the  present  plight  of  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  who  has  con- 
tributed, and  is  contributing,  so  much  to 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  American 
economy. 

In  that  letter  he  calls  for  sweeping 
steps,  administratively,  to  reduce  the  in- 
flow of  imports  which  in  the  last  year 
alone  have  reduced  the  average  income 
to  the  dairy  farmer  to  the  extent  of  $640. 

He  has  called  for  administration  en- 
dorsement of  the  Proxmire  Dairy  Import 
Act,  which  I  hope  will  be  speedily  en- 
acted, and  other  steps  to  improve  dairy 
fanner  income. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  ask  the  question  as  to  what  we 
Intend  to  do  to  improve  not  only  the  con- 


dition of  the  dairy  farmer,  but  enable 
a  return  to  a  decent  income  in  return 
for  the  great  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  consumer  and  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  American  economy. 

I  think  Senator  Nelson  should  be  given 
warm  praise  for  the  strong,  clear,  and 
lucid  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  yesterday,  outlining 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  meet 
this  exceedingly  important  pi'oblem. 


TRIBUTE    TO    WILLIAM    D.    PARD- 
RIDGE  ON  HIS  BOOK,  "ECONOMIC 

INEQUITIES" 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  about  the  work  in  eco- 
nomics of  William  D.  Pardiidge,  a  man 
introduced  to  me  by  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  of  Ver- 
mont. Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  today 
remember,  personally,  the  very  great  re- 
spect in  w:ikh  Rilph  Flanders  was  held 
on  this  floor. 

I  want  to  note  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
character,  l-jyalty,  and  public  dedication 
of  Mr.  Flanders  that  has  in  our  national 
history  brought  the  Senate  to  its  present 
great  peak  of  strength  and  freedom  in  a 
genuine  democracy  of  freemen. 

Senator  Flanders'  friend,  Bill  Pard- 
ridge,  is  putting  together  a  book  called 
"Economic  Inequities,"  a  book  that,  no 
matter  how  successful  and  widely  read, 
will  bring  him  no  financial  rewards.  It 
will,  instead,  bring  to  him,  and  has  even 
now  brought  to  him,  harsh  criticism  and 
mistaken  opinions  of  his  own  motiva- 
tions. The  personal  pecuniary  gains  of 
zero  are  that  way  because  the  book's 
profits  go  to  our  50  State  universities, 
and  the  minimum  of  personal  composure 
is  his  lot  because  he  calls  a  spade  a  spade. 
He  does  not  set  himself  up  as  an  econ- 
omist of  great  depth,  but  he  does  de- 
mand in  others,  including  our  great  body 
of  professional  economists,  the  severe 
qualities  of  intellectual  honesty  and  the 
vertebrae  of  analytical  toil  not  found  in 
comfortable  armchair  research. 

Economics  is  a  second  career  in  life 
for  William  D.  Pardridge,  and  after  be- 
ing in  this  new  discipline  a  couple  of 
years,  he  was  published  in  a  professional 
economics  journal  because  of  his  re- 
search in  the  field  of  economic  profit. 
His  article  was  a  statistical  substantia- 
tion of  profit  as  an  indispensable  incen- 
tive in  the  American  free-enterprise 
system. 

Upon  publication  of  this  work.  Senator 
Flanders  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

I  want  to  ask  that  you  read  most  carefully 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  the  enclosed 
reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Western  Economic 
Journal.  "Sales  or  Profit  Maximization  In 
Management  Capitalism"  by  William  D.  Pard- 
ridge. The  material  In  between  these  two 
paragraphs  Is  supporting  technical  evidence. 
Mr.  Pardridge  Is  working  for  his  Ph.  D.  In 
economics. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  these  two  para- 
graphs Mr.  Flanders  wanted  us  to  read 
from  the  spring  1964  issue.  No.  2  of 
volume  2.  of  the  "Western  Economic 
Journal,"  published  at  the  University  of 
Utah: 

Mlcroeconomlc  theory  In  Its  study  of  the 
firm  recently  has  been  confronted  with  the 
contention  that  profit  Is  not  the  main  con- 


cern of  the  large  American  corporation, 
which  derives  Its  basic  capital  position  from 
the  savings  of  its  stockholders.  Partial  but 
significant  distribution  of  maximum  profits 
In  the  form  of  dividends  to  these  stockholders 
is  a  tenet  of  democratic  capitalism,  nnd  the 
position  that  they  are  neglected  for  sales 
maximization  touches  the  very  nature  of  our 
economic  system.  The  inescapable  conten- 
tion is  that  paramount  attention  to  sales 
m.ximization  is  not  a  matter  of  expediency 
or  a  sporadic,  occasional  short-run  set  of 
circumstances,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  conduct  and  policy.  The  fact  that 
the  sales  are  subject  to  a  mln:mum-proftt 
constraint  in  no  way  relieves  the  con'entlon 
of  its  unequivocal  import,  namely,  that  the 
maximization  of  profits  is  not  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  large  American  corporation  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the 
vieti'.odologii  of  this  contention, 

Mr.  President,  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  research  report  follows: 

Finally,  It  may  be  said  that  there  Is  a  cle;.r 
economic  logic  In  the  traditional  treatment 
of  capitalist  behavior,  which  calls  for  profit 
maximization,  and  any  alternative  theory  of 
business  motivation,  at  the  very  least,  should 
in  this  day  of  reliable  mass  data  carry  with 
it  some  semblance  ol  empirical  substantia- 
tion. The  sales-maximization  contention 
here  under  consideration  has  not  been  es- 
tablished by  "actual  market  behavior"  in 
opposition  to  the  more  likely  hypothesis  of 
profit  maximization.  A  corollary  conclusion 
of  this  study  Is  that  management  capitalism 
as  a  way  of  doing  business  In  America  Is  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  broad  and 
serious  study.  Its  implications  for  tripartita 
collective  bargaining,  economic  planning,  and 
the  wage-price  problem  could  be  far-reach- 
ing. And  It  always  can  be  hoped  that  man- 
agement capitalism  may  provide  a  new  per- 
spective for  the  study  of  economic  equity: 
the  prerequisite  of  full  employment  in  a 
mature,  free-ent€rprise  economy. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  chapters  of 
"Economic  Inequities  '  carries  the  tenta- 
tive heading.  "Prices.  Profits,  Wages: 
Economic  Equity."  Part  of  this  chapter 
was  published  recently  in  my  home  State 
of  Colorado,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  material  that  appeared 
as  a  newspaper  article  by  William  D. 
Pardridge,  headlined  "Wages,  Prices, 
Profits  Rightly  Partneis."  and  published 
January  22,  1967,  by  the  Denver  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wages.  Prices,  Profits  Rightly  P.irtners 
(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

Wages  chase  prices,  prices  chase  the  sup- 
ply of  goods,  and  economists  chase  rainbows 
But  nobody  ever  catches  up,  partlcuLirly  the 
wage-earners. 

The  Americ^in  worker — the  kind  that  is 
not  on  the  government  payroll  or  handout 
list — is  in  a  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

Barely  do  his  wages  meet  needs  of  food, 
lodging  and  clothing.  If  the  guy  isn't  in  a 
period  of  rising  prices,  he's  In  a  recession  or 
depression. 

Politicians  get  all  the  blame,  but  the  real 
culprits  are  the  rote  economists,  who  are 
know-it-alls  in  good  times  but  very,  very 
cagey  when  fundamental  decisions  must  be 
made. 

Like  now. 

Recently  one  of  the  most  outspoken  eco- 
nomic advisers  a  U.S.  president  ever  had 
&ald: 

"To  tax  or  not  to  tax  Is  not  a  question  to 
which  economics  can  g^ve  a  clear-cut  answer 
today." 

When  the  going  gete  rough,  government 
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economists  hide  under  the  nearest  flat  rook. 
and  w.ige-earners  borrow  from  the  rent  to 
buy  food  or  borrow  from  food  to  buy  clothes. 
What  (tre  wages,  anyway? 
In  an  Ignorant  economy  like  ours,  wages 
are  tlie  most  money  a  labor  union  c<in  get 
by  any  means  sliort  of  economic  suicide. 
Sometimes  excessive  wage  demands  actually 
result  in  Job  suicide. 

If  a  nation  were  practicing  economic  equity, 
and  tliere  are  no  such  fortunate  nations, 
wages  would  be  a  two-fold  partner  of  prices 
and  profits — all  tliree  working  togetlier  to 
achieve  production  and  growth. 

One  part  of  wages  is  payment  for  helping 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  consumed 
by  the  whole  population.  Tlie  other  pa.'t  of 
wages  is  the  worker's  economic  ability  to 
consume,  to  buy. 

A  wage-earner  Ls  both  a  producer  and  a 
consumer.  If  he  didn't  consume,  he  wouldn't 
have  to  produce.  And  if  he  didn't  produce, 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  consume. 

If  wages  are  so  high  that  the  factory  must 
raise  its  consvmier  prices  and  reduce  its  prof- 
Its  to  pay  the  higher  wages,  then  the  worker 
loses  because  his  increased  pay  is  taken  aw.iy 
by  higher  prices. 

Worse,  the  decreased  profit  curtails  eco- 
nomic growth  until  some  workers'  wages  drop 
to  ^ero. 

Then  we  start  all  over  again.  We  get  some 
newer  "New  Economists"  who  by  this  time 
again  have  answers  for  everything.  Or  we 
turn  to  war.  and  everybody  Is  so  dizzy  maklni; 
bullets  and  buying  bonds  that  we  don't  have 
time  to  worry  alxnit  the  holes  In  our  shoes. 
This  will  work  for  only  a  short  time. 

The  rising  of  taxes  lowers  real  wages,  aiid 
tlie  lowering  of  taxes  ral.'-es  real  wages. 

When  wages,  prices  and  profits  are  bandied 
about,  one  against  another,  we  are  practicing 
see-saw  economics. 

Our  main  playground  even  has  a  competing 
circus  down  the  street.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment see-saws  fL^c.xl  policy  against  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  monetary  policy. 

Working  as  partners,  wage-earners  and 
profit-managers  could  achieve  a  general  price 
level  that  would  itself  regulate  the  nation's 
money  supply  better  than  all  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  fellows  rolled  Into  one  wad  of 
bubble-gum — which  Is  where  they  are  now. 
Economic  equity,  as  a  form  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  does  not  exist  in  practice  be- 
cause prices,  profits  and  wages  are  not  con- 
sidered as  parts  and  parcels  of  a  larger  whole. 
The  relativity  of  economic  activity,  as  be- 
tween these  three  elements  of  the  whole.  Is 
the  very  basis  of  economic  equity.  Many 
economists  do   not   understand   this. 

On  Nov.  27.  1966.  the  fifth  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Ecoiiomlc  Advisers,  ap- 
pearing on  the  television  program  "Meet  the 
Press."  said: 

"So  far  I  have  talked  economics.  Let  nie 
talk  of  equity  and  fairness.  " 

He  Is  not  alone.  Many  professional  econ- 
omists fail  miserably  to  see  that  economic 
efflcier^y  and  social  or  humanitarian  goals 
are  working  partners. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair  • .  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognized. 


REPORT    ON   TRIP    TO    SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
stood  for  election  to  the  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  Massachusetts  which  was 
being  vacated  by  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. Leverett  Saltonstall.  the  opposi- 
tion party,  in  the  true  spirit  of  partisan 
politics,  advised  the  Massachusetts  elec- 


torate not  to  vote  for  me  because  I  was 
critical  of  tlie  adnunistration's  foreign 
policy,  and  in  particular,  of  the  admin- 
istration's conduct  of  the  war  in  'Viet- 
nam. The  Massachusetts  voters  were 
further  advised  to  elect  my  opponent,  for 
he  would  give  100-percent  backing  to 
the  admiaistration  in  its  coiiduct  of  tlie 
war.  I  understand  this  as  in  the  nature 
of  American  politics.  For  naturally,  tlie 
Democratic  Party  wished  to  elect  a  sec- 
ond Scnr.tor  from  Massachu.s>  tt.s.  Very 
candidly,  I  am  sure  the  Republican  Party 
would  have  followed  a  similar  course 
under  similar  circumstances. 

I  advised  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
that  if  they  wanted  the  executive  and 
Ip^islative  branches  of  Government  to 
be  one  and  the  same,  and  if  they  wanted 
a  U.S.  Senator  to  be,  in  effect,  a  rubber 
stamp  for  tlie  President,  then  they  should 
elect  my  opponent.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  wanted  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  to  be  checks  upon 
one  atiother.  and  if  they  wanted  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
then  I  a.sk  them  to  support  my  candi- 
dacy. I  am  jileascd  to  report,  this  they 
did. 

On  one  point,  the  opposition  was 
ri;;ht:  I  was  critical  of  the  President's 
foreisii  policy,  and  critical  of  hi.s  conduct 
of  the  war.  But  I  was  never  critical 
in  a  partisan  manner. 

My  purpose  was  only  to  seek  altci-na- 
tives  and  solutions  to  the  particularly 
grave  problems  which  were  confronting 
the  American  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Upon  taking  my  scat  in  this  great  de- 
liberative body,  I  immediately  began  to 
ask  questions  of  the  senior  Meinbers  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense,  Intellectuals, 
writers,  and  learned  members  of  the 
press.  I  read,  and  advised  my  staff  to 
read,  everything  possible  about  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  For  I  considered — 
as  I  still  do — Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  to  be  currently  the  most  important 
i-ssue  with  which  our  Government  must 
concern  itself. 

The  State  which  I  represent  has  a 
very  active  and  well-informed  spiritual 
leadership  and  a  large  academic  com- 
munity. And  perhaps  more  than  most 
States,  it  has  sharp,  defined,  and  knowl- 
edgeable opinions  about  Vietnam.  My 
mail,  phone  calls,  and  personal  visits  by 
constituents  on  this  subject  have  been 
voluminous.  Like  most  Americans.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  Tct  truce  would  be  ex- 
tended and  wotild  lead  to  negotiations 
for  peace.  But  when  the  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  was  resumed,  I  felt  that 
I  could  no  longer  sit  in  the  Senate,  so 
far  away  from  Vietnam,  and  make  in- 
telligent decisions  without  getting  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation. 

For  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  told 
me  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  judgment 
was  no  better  than  the  quality  of  his 
information.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
I  asked  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  John  Sparkman  and  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett,  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  for  approval  to  go  to  Vietnam 
anJ  other  east  Asian  countries  In  order 
to  study  the  economies  of  those  nations. 


the  effects  of  our  enormous  spending  on 
those  economies,  and  the  political  and 
military  situations  there. 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  entertain  pre- 
conceived Ideals  and  opinions  concern- 
ing the  war.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
I  went  to  Southeast  Asia  with  an  open 
mind  and  with  all  of  the  objectivity  that 
I  could  muster. 

For  whatever  value  my  findings,  im- 
pressions, conclusions,  and  recommendii- 
tions  may  have  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  and  to  the 
American  and  Southeast  Asian  peoples, 
I  respectfully  submit  them. 

In  my  search  for  knowledge.  I  visited 
Japan.  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  In  each 
place,  I  conferred  with  government  offi- 
cials and  with  a  variety  of  private  citi- 
zens. I  spoke  with  soldiers  and  with 
intellectuals,  with  politicians  and  with 
farmers.  I  took  full  advantage  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  offered  by  the 
competent  men  and  women  whom  I 
found  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  I  spent  as  much  time  as 
possible  seeing  at  first  hand  examples  of 
those  things  which  had  been  discussed  in 
briefings,  asking  questions,  and  testing 
fundamental  American  policies  again.st 
the  harsh  light  of  the  realities  of  a  dis- 
tant and  far  different  continent. 

I  first  went  to  Japan,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  grandest  success  story  in 
all  of  Asia.  I  allotted  only  a  brief  por- 
tion of  my  trip  to  Japan  and  will  refer 
to  it  simply  in  passing  today. 

Less  than  a  generation  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  disastrous  war,  Japan  has 
made  a  remarkable  recovery.  It  enjoys 
a  stable  democracy  and  a  flourishing 
economy.  It  has  adopted  much  that  is 
good  in  Western  civilization  while  hold- 
ing on  to  its  own  traditional  values  and 
culture.  And  this  is  good,  for  diversity 
is  good.  We  do  not  want  a  world  where 
all  people  look  alike,  dress  alike,  talk 
alike,  and  even  worse,  think  alike.  The 
strength  of  the  world  will  come  not 
from  .sameness,  but  from  magnificent 
pluralism. 

Tlie  soundness  of  American  postwar 
policy  in  Japan  should  be  recognized. 
But  mo.st  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
genius,  the  industry,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Japanese  people  themselves.  For 
they  were  determined  to  create  a  viable 
society  out  of  ashes  and  to  construct 
new  political,  social,  and  economic 
foundations  to  replace  the  military  and 
imperialist  regimes  of  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  They  have  obviously  learned 
that  the  road  to  world  prestige  and 
higher  standards  of  living  for  their  peo- 
ple is  the  road  of  economic  and  social 
protrrcss,  and  not  the  road  of  geographic 
expansionism. 

n 

To  travel  from  Japan  to  Taiwan  is 
to  travel  from  an  already  developed, 
highly  sophisticated  nation  to  one  that 
is  well  on  the  way  to  similar  economic 
and  social  well-being.  Taiwan  is  liter- 
ally moving  from  a  bicycle  economy 
through  a  motorcycle  economy  and  into 
an  automobile  economy. 

In  Taiwan,  I  consulted  with,  among 
others,  the  Vice  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  C.  K.  Yen;  the  Economic 
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Minister,  Mr.  K.  T.  Li;  and  the  Vice 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Yang.  As  elsewhere,  I  also  talked  with 
private  citizens,  including  the  Governor 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  China.  Mr.  Kan 
Lee,  and  the  President  of  the  China  De- 
\elopraent  Corporation,  Mr.  Felix  Chang. 
In  addition,  I  visited  the  Legislative 
Yuan,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  projects,  and  academic 
iiistitutions,  I  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  and  dedication 
of  the  political  and  business  leadership 
in  Taiwan. 

The  economic  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  this  island  nation  is  truly  re- 
markable. Its  progress  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  severe  handicaps. 
An  unusually  large  percentage  of  able- 
bodied  men,  who  normally  would  be 
productive  members  of  the  economy,  are 
diverted  Into  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
military,  which  now  numbers  some 
600,000  of  a  population  of  approximately 
13  million.  Furthermore,  Taiwan  has 
a  surprisingly  youthful  population. 
Fifty  percent  of  its  people  are  15 
years  of  age  or  under.  And  yet,  the 
gross  national  product  of  Taiwan  for 
1966  was  an  exceptional  $3  billion. 
With  the  exception  of  Public  Law 
480 — the  food  for  peace  program — 
formal  U.S.  aid  programs  have  been 
eliminated.  The  country  is  also  turning 
more  toward  private  enterprise  principles 
as  the  Government  divests  itself  of  much 
of  its  property  holdings.  As  a  result. 
Taiwan  continues  to  attract  substantial 
amounts  of  private  foreign  capital  which 
serve  to  replace  the  assistance  formerly 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Great 
strides  have  also  been  made  in  com- 
pulsory education,  public  health,  and  liv- 
ing standards.  And  this  progress  will 
undoubtedly  be  continued. 

In  addition,  Taiwan  has  begtm  to  play 
a  constructive  role  In  international  af- 
fairs. It  has  already  initiated  a  very 
successful  African  aid  program,  based 
upon  some  of  the  principles  of  our  own 
AID  plan.  I  believe  that  we  may  be 
justifiably  proud  of  our  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Taiwan,  and  of  the  people  who 
have  administered  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  entire  psycho- 
logical and  philosophical  foundation  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  is 
the  desire  and  Intention  to  return  to  the 
mainland.  This  has  resulted  in  a  gross- 
ly disproportionate  governmental  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  developed  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering all  of  mainland  China  rather 
than  of  meeting  the  more  limited  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  problems  of 
Taiwan. 

Nevertheless.  U.S.  policy  with  respect 
to  Taiwan  must  not  be  colored  by  the 
fear  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  insistence 
that  they  will  one  day  return  to  their 
homeland.  We  must  observe  more 
closely  what  Is  done  on  Taiwan,  and 
concern  ourselves  less  with  fears  en- 
gendered by  what  is  said.  Unless 
diamatic  reversals  occur — and  I  found 
no  such  symptoms — the  Republic  of 
China  will  continue  to  develop,  to  feed, 
to  clothe,  and  to  house  its  people.  It 
Will  also  continue  to  play  a  more  signifi- 
cant and  cooperative  role  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  As  a  nation  committed  to 
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tlie  ideals  of  democracy  and  to  free  en- 
terprise, as  a  stanch  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  successful  recipient  of 
an  intelligent  U.S.  program  of  economic 
assistance,  the  Republic  of  China  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  what  our  foreign  politi- 
cal and  economic  policies  can  and  should 
accomplish. 

Ill 

I  next  went  to  Hong  Kong,  a  British 
crown  colony  with  a  population  of 
3,750.000.  of  which  over  98  percent  are 
Chinese.  Hong  Koiig's  business  com- 
munity, finance,  port,  and  related  facili- 
ties are  very  liighly  developed,  and  un- 
usual wealth  and  affluence  can  be  found 
within  its  total  397.75  square  mile 
area.  Unfortunately,  tiiere  is  also  dire 
povei  ty  in  Hong  Kong,  the  likes  of  which 
I  personally  have  never  witnessed  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  United  States  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Sampans  mired 
in  the  mud  and  housing  four,  six,  or  eight 
persons,  and  filth  and  disease  suipassing 
description  are  found  within  500  yards 
of  beautiful  homes  owTied  by  successful 
businessmen.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
colony's  impressive  business  center  are 
hillsides  containing  ramshackle  huts 
housing  thousands  of  Ciiinese  refugees. 
Although  the  goveiTiment  of  the  colony 
has  made  progress  in  refugee  relocation 
by  the  development  of  public  refugee 
housing  centeis,  seveial  cf  which  I 
visited,  the  major  problems  posed  by  the 
i-efugee  influx  must  still  be  resolved.  In 
the  course  of  my  stay.  I  spoke  with  sev- 
eral officials,  in  addition  to  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations,  including 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  missions. 
I  will  expand  upon  my  findings  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  colony's  eco- 
nomic situation  in  my  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curi-ency. 

But,  vei-y  frankly,  my  primary  pur- 
pose in  going  to  Hong  Kong  was  to  talk 
with  as  many  "China  watchers"  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  get  Information  con- 
cerning economic,  political,  social,  and 
military  problems  on  the  mainland. 
These  China  watchers  gather  their  in- 
formation from  Chinese  radio  broad- 
casts. Chinese  newspapers.  Chinese  refu- 
gees from  the  mainland,  and  from  Chi- 
nese living  in  Hong  Kong  who  correspond 
and  visit  with  relatives  and  friends  on 
the  mainland.  Recently,  much  infor- 
mation has  also  come  from  "wall  post- 
ers," an  institution  which  is  somewhat 
familiar  in  the  Orient  and  at  times  sur- 
prisingly accurate.  In  addition,  much 
knowledge  is  gained  from  the  wisdom  of 
Chinese  citizens  who  reside  in  Hong 
Kong  and  from  their  frequently  in- 
formed, sometimes  intuitive,  sense  of 
what  is  transpiring  within  China's  closed 
society. 

Mainland  China  is  of  such  tremendous 
concern  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
problems  posed  by  its  existence  and  pos- 
sible direction  are  so  complex,  that  no 
easy  approach  or  solution  is  possible.  No 
reasonable  man  would  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  many  problems  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Commimist  China  on  the  basis 
of  a  brief  visit  to  east  Asia,  or  insist  that 
the  present  situation  could  not  change 
radically  and  without  warning  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  However,  my  trip  has 
enabled  me  to  arrive  at  some  tentative 
conclusions  with  respect  to  at  least  the 


immediate  futui-e  cf  Communist  China 
which  I  feel  shoulc.  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  with  the 
American  people 

My  basic  conclusion  is  that  Peking's 
threat  to  the  rest  of  Asia — at  least  for 
the  foreseeable  future — has  been  over- 
estimated. The  history  of  China  under 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  been  one  concerned 
predominantly  with  internal  affairs. 
Mao  Tse-tung  appears  to  have  concen- 
trated, for  the  most  part,  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  his  own  form  of  a  Communist 
society  within  the  borders  of  mainland 
China.  He  has  been  concerned  with  the 
country's  economic  development,  and — 
despite  the  failure  of  the  'Great  Leap 
Forward  "  begun  in  1958 — has  managed 
to  improve  in  some  areas  upon  the  mis- 
takes made  by  the  old  Nationalist  regime. 
Mao  Tse-tung's  obsession  with  the 
form  of  society  in  his  own  country  has 
been  made  even  more  apparent  by  the 
recent  "cultural  revolution."  Concerned 
that  the  country  had  wandered  from  the 
Maoist  objectives  of  giant  communes, 
complete  elimination  of  private  property, 
and  the  wholesale  Government  control 
of  production  and  disti'ibution,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  is  taking  steps  to  rid  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  of  those  members  who 
appear  to  be  less  than  vigorous  in  pursuit 
of  his  goals.  But  the  establishment  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  himself  had  constructed 
could  not  be  altered  so  easily,  and  his 
attempt  to  remake  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  has  resulted  in  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Even  Mao's  most  trusted 
ally,  the  Red  army,  has  been  divided  on 
questions  raised  by  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion. This  has  resulted  in  great  divisions 
in  the  power  structure  and  consequently 
in  the  apparent  political  fragmentation 
of  the  country. 

For  the  time  being,  the  consensus  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  "cultural  revolution" 
is  waning.  Although  the  influence  of 
Mao's  policies  has  perhaps  waned,  too, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  still 
held  in  such  esteem  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  party  members  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  his  opponents  to  defeat 
or  replace  him  now. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  Peking 
has  not  been — and  will  not  be — con- 
cerned with  events  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  or 
indeed  In  the  remainder  of  the  world. 
But  for  the  time  being,  I  do  believe  that 
such  concerns  will  take  the  form  pri- 
marily of  responses  to  the  actions  of 
other  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
support  for  this  belief  in  recent  historj-. 
When  the  Chinese  went  into  the  Korean 
conflict,  it  was  with  the  purpose  in  mind 
not  of  reestablishing  Chinese  domina- 
tion over  a  neighboring  Asian  country, 
but  of  preventing  the  elimination  of  a 
Communist  government  In  North  Korea 
and  the  extension  of  a  non-Communist 
power  to  the  borders  of  China  Itself. 
What  many  people  in  the  West  consid- 
ered to  be  an  outrageously  aggressive 
gesture  may  well  have  been  viewed  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  a  defensive  step 
or  a  form  of  preventive  war. 

The  brief  Chinese  struggles  with  India 
have  arisen  over  border  disputes  for 
which  the  Chinese  claim  the  Indians 
were  at  least  in  part  responsible.  With- 
out attempting  to  decide  the  merits  of 
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the  controversy,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  nation  would  use  military  force  to  es- 
tablish control  over  territoi-y  it  regards 
as  its  own.  Attacks  by  the  Red  Chinese 
upon  offshore  islands  presently  con- 
trolled by  Taiwan  represent  an  attempt 
by  the  Peking  government  to  bring 
under  its  control  areas  which  Peking 
undoubtedly  considers  to  be  historically 
a  part  of  the  mainland.  Even  though 
the  Communist  Chinese  have  repeatedly 
voiced  claims  to  these  offshore  islands 
and  certain  Sino-Indian  border  areas, 
these  claims  have  not  led  them  to  major 
aggression  in  Asia  so  far. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  Com- 
munist China,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  formulation  of  practical 
American  foreign  policy  that  we  recog- 
nize the  degree  of  restraint  which  China 
has  exercised  in  Asia  thus  far.  Recent 
history  has  revealed  striking  contrasts 
between  Communist  China's  militant 
words  and  its  cautious  behavior. 

We  must  estimate  the  degree  of  direct 
Chinese  combat  participation  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  view  of  this  same  factor  of 
Peking's  demonstrated  reluctance  to  act 
as  vehemently  as  she  speaks.  If  our 
military  operations  are  escalated  to  the 
point  where  the  mainland  Chinese  con- 
sider that  their  own  territory  is  threat- 
ened, we  can  probably  expect  Chinese 
participation  in  the  war.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  continue  to  act  with  restraint, 
making  It  clear  to  the  Chinese  that  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  limit  the 
struggle  to  Vietnam,  I  believe  that  the 
commitment  of  Chinese  combat  troops 
in  the  Vietnam  war  is  highly  improbable. 

I  should  not  be  misunderstood  on  the 
question  of  China's  desire  for  influence 
over  east  Asia.  I  do  believe  that  China 
wants  an  end  to  American  presence  in 
Asia,  just  as  we  would  undoubtedly  want 
an  end  to  similar  Chinese  or  Russiain 
presence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
further  believe  that  China  will  support 
any  revolution  which  develops  indige- 
nously in  the  rest  of  Asia.  Already,  this 
can  be  seen  in  such  places  as  Vietnam, 
where  the  Chinese  supply  equipment  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong, 
and  in  Thailand,  where  the  Chinese  sup- 
ply political  indoctrination  for  the  in- 
surgents operating  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  that  country.  The  Chinese  will 
certainly  try  to  incite  revolution  where- 
ever  they  can,  but  at  the  moment,  at 
least,  their  policy  does  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  geographic  expansion. 

Our  policy  in  this  area  should  be  based 
upon  these  facts  and  realities,  and  not 
upon  conceptions  of  imperialist  expan- 
sion which  grew  out  of  our  experience  In 
Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  n. 

I  favor  maintaining  our  present  policy 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  Chinese  Government  still 
chooses  to  remain  aloof  from  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  I  am  convinced  that 
Chinese  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions would  not  be  profitable,  and  that 
China  has  attached  unacceptable  condi- 
tions to  such  participation.  However, 
we  must  be  sensitive  to  all  prospects  for 
future  contact.  Almost  800  million  peo- 
ple dwell  within  the  borders  of  mainland 
China.    Their  existence  cannot  be   ig- 


nored, and  we  must  consistently  empha- 
size our  earnest  desire  for  improved 
relations  with  their  govenunent.  If 
future  Chinese  leadership  Indicates  that 
it  is  ready  to  take  a  more  positive  place 
in  the  world  community,  the  United 
States  must  be  ready  and  prepared  to 
listen. 

We  must  not  accept  the  proposition 
that  war  with  Communist  China  is  inevi- 
table, and  we  must  do  all  within  reason 
and  honor  to  avoid  such  a  disastrous  war. 

IV 

Seldom  in  our  history  has  this  Nation 
been  so  divided  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy  as  it  is  with  respect  to  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to 
this  country,  and  to  Its  Immense  prob- 
lems. I  talked  with  South  Vietnamese 
ofiQcials,  including  Prime  Minister  Ngu- 
yen Cao  Ky  and  Foreign  Minister  Tran 
Van  Do.  I  conferred  with  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  with  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  and  the  general 
staff.  I  attended  a  session  of  the  Con- 
stitutent  Assembly,  and  was  present 
when  South  Vietnam's  new  constitution 
was  finally  adopted.  I  met  with  Donald 
McDonald,  Director  of  United  States 
AID,  and  with  Wade  Lathram,  Director 
of  OCO,  and  with  members  of  their  staffs, 
and  viewed  AID  facilities  and  projects 
controlled  by  the  related  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Operations.  I  talked  with  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  International 
press  corps  in  Saigon.  I  spent  much  of 
my  time  outside  of  Saigon,  traveling  by 
helicopter  to  a  number  of  military  in- 
stallations and  to  a  variety  of  civilian 
projects.  I  viewed  refugee  resettlement 
projects,  and  visited  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp,  where  I  was  able  to  converse  with 
captured  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  I  studied  the  so-called  "Chieu 
Hoi " — open  arms — program,  designed  to 
induce  defection  from  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army,  and 
I  conversed  with  some  of  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  defectors  at  a 
Chieu  Hoi  camp.  In  the  evenings,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  confer  with  many 
South  Vietnamese  citizens,  representing 
all  viewpoints.  I  concentrated  especially 
upon  the  intellectual  community,  since 
that  segment  of  society  is  not  only  the 
most  likely  to  be  well  Informed,  but  Is 
also  the  most  likely  to  be  critical  of  gov- 
ernmental policy. 

In  one  sense.  I  returned  from  Vietnam 
with  certain  beliefs  unchanged.  We  are 
involved  in  a  situation  of  great  com- 
plexity that  challenges  the  traditional 
American  demand  for  prompt  and  clear- 
cut  solutions.  I  have  stated  before  that 
little  could  be  gained  by  incessant  ques- 
tioning of  whether  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam is  justified.  Resolution  of  such  a 
question  may  well  be  important  as  a 
basis  for  future  action.  But  it  is  aca- 
demic in  a  context  of  present  attempts  to 
resolve  our  unhappy  dilemma.  It  is  an 
inescapable  fact  that  we  are  in  Vietnam, 
that  we  have  committed  a  massive  mili- 
tary and  civilian  presence  to  that  coun- 
try, and  that  we  must  work  for  a  solution 
which  will  be  best  for  South  Vietnam, 
and  most  honorable  and  decent  for  our- 
selves. 

All  too  frequently,  the  United  States 


is  subjected  to  the  criticism  that  It  is 
insensitive  in  its  attitude  toward  other 
countries  and  peoples  and  in  its  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  I  believe  that  our 
present  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  are  the 
best  possible  defense  against  this  charge. 
We  may  have  made  many  mistakes  in 
Vietnam  in  the  past.  But  we  are  correct- 
ing them.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
insure  that  the  American  presence  in 
the  country  will  not  be  an  overbearing 
or  an  insulting  one.  Virtually  all  of  our 
civilian  persoruiel  are  restricted  to  ad- 
visory positioris.  Ultimate  decisions, 
and  the  responsibility  for  those  decisions, 
belong  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Pains 
are  taken  to  give  prominence  to  South 
Vietnamese  officials,  rather  than  Amer- 
ican ofBcials,  at  joint  functions  and  at 
ceremonies.  Neither  soldiers  nor  Amer- 
ican civilians  are  allowed  to  enter  E>alat, 
a  lovely  city  which  many  Vietnamese 
people  enjoy  visiting.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible, military  personnel  are  kept  out  of 
the  capital  city  of  Saigon.  Credit  for 
such  understanding  and  sensitivity  must 
be  given  to  the  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  has  estab- 
lished and  implemented  policies  designed 
to  minimize  the  inevitable  abrasive  side 
effects  of  a  military  presence. 

The  policies  are  working.  I  fought 
as  an  infantryman  in  the  European 
theater  during  the  Second  World  War. 
And  despite  the  obvious  value  and  ne- 
cessity of  American  participation  on  be- 
half of  our  European  Allies  during  that 
struggle.  I  well  remember  the  substantial 
amount  of  anti-American  feeling  gen- 
erated by  our  presence  In  Europe.  I 
found  that  anti-American  feeling  Is  con- 
spicuously absent  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  people  of  that 
country  are  well  aware  of  what  American 
presence  there  has  meant.  They  believe 
in  the  main  that  our  military  assistance 
kept  South  Vietnam  from  succimiblng  to 
a  Communist  takeover  in  1965.  They  be- 
lieve that  our  civilian  advisers  have 
helped  their  country  to  make  political, 
social,  and  economic  progress  which 
would  have  been  impossible  for  South 
Vietnam  to  accomplish  alone.  The  value 
of  our  assistance  has  been  demonstrated. 
It  Is  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
American  civilian  operation  In  South 
Vietnam  is  an  unqualified  success.  Of 
course,  any  imdertaking  of  this  magni- 
tude has  serious  problems,  and  this 
undertaking  Is  no  exception.  I  will  ex- 
pand upon  some  of  these  problems  in  my 
written  report  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  However,  at  this  time 
I  want  to  mention  a  major  problem,  the 
AID  administration  of  the  port  at 
Saigon. 

Mr.  President.  I  walked  that  port,  I 
flew  over  It  by  helicopter,  and  I  talked 
with  seamen  on  barges  and  ships,  and 
rode  In  a  Navy  patrol  boat  up  the  Saigon 
River. 

The  problem  is  one  of  seemingly  un- 
resolvable  congestion.  Commodities — 
sometimes  perishable  ones — do  remain 
unloaded  In  ships  and  barges  docked  In 
the  port  for  weeks  and  sometimes  for 
months.  Poorly  planned  shipping 
schedules  contribute  to  this,  as  does  the 
fluctuating     Saigon     market.       Goods 
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ordered  when  prices  are  high  may  not 
arrive  until  such  prices  have  fallen  con- 
siderably. In  such  an  event,  consignees 
often  prefer  to  leave  the  cargo  in  port 
rather  than  claim  It  and  suffer  a  loss 
caused  by  low  prices. 

Although  AID  officials  have  helped 
the  South  Vietnamese  make  some  prog- 
ress in  relieving  congestion,  more  must 
be  done  and  at  a  faster  pace.  There 
must  be  far  more  orderly  spacing  of 
cargo  arrivals.  Consignees  who  refuse 
to  claim  cargoes  when  they  arrive  should 
be  denied  Import  licenses.  And  efforts 
should  be  made  to  convince  consignees 
not  to  limit  themselves  to  the  normal  8- 
hour  working  day  when  claiming  their 
goods.  Observers  appear  to  be  con- 
vinced that  some  progress  has  been 
made  but  greater  efforts  must  be  made 
to  insure  that  the  crucial  commercial 
import  program  is  not  defeated  because 
of  mechanical  problems  of  port  admini- 
stration which  can  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Port  of  Saigon  was  constructed  to  han- 
dle 150,000  tons  of  cargo  per  month. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  presently  handling 
300.000  tons  per  month,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  the  end  of  this  year  it 
wOl  be  handling  500,000  tons  per  month. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  Vietnam,  often  by  people  over- 
come by  the  great  emotions  which  the 
war  arouses  in  us  all,  that  many  funda- 
mental considerations  tend  to  get  lost 
or  confused  in  public  discussion.  For 
this  reason,  we  need  constantly  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  our  adversaries  of 
the  essential  elements  in  the  American 
commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  often  characterized 
that  commitment:  We  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  help  the  people  of  that  country 
protect  themselves  against  a  complex 
form  of  aggression  and  to  help  them 
establish  a  political  system  reflecting 
their  own  desires  and  needs,  not  one 
conceived  and  imposed  by  external  force. 
The  very  nature  of  this  mission  dictates 
that  our  military  action  be  limited  in 
form  and  in  purpose. 

To  say  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  the  stakes  in  this  conflict  is  a 
brutal  truth.  But  we  must  make  clear 
that  they  are  the  highest  stakes  and  not 
merely  pawns  in  some  larger  contest. 
Once  we  depart  from  this  principle  and 
begin  to  rationalize  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  global 
balance  of  power,  I  believe  that  we  cross 
the  line  between  a  just  and  an  unjust 
war.  While  we  may  recognize  the  wider 
implications  of  the  war,  we  can  never 
justify  the  conflict  on  those  grounds. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  plainly  im- 
moral to  expect  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
suffer  today's  violence  In  order  to  ward 
off  tomorrow's  war  somewhere  else. 

This  point  Is  elementary  but  highly 
significant  for  U.S.  policy.  From  the 
beginning  of  U.S.  involvement,  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  have  had  totally  in- 
adequate institutions  through  which  to 
question  or  confirm  the  direction  of  the 
war.  Nothing  has  been  more  Imperative 
or  more  encouraging  than  the  recent 
progress  toward  creation  of  such  Insti- 
tutions. The  early  establishment  of  a 
more  broadly  based  civilian  government 
In  South  Vietnam  will  provide,  for  the 


first  time,  a  reasonable  confidence  that 
decisions  regarding  the  war  effort  will 
reflect  popular  interests  and  aspirations. 
This  will  help  Insure  that  local  Issues, 
and  not  the  sweeping  complications  of 
international  politics,  govern  allied 
action. 

I  also  believe  that  the  process 
launched  by  the  new  constitution  for 
South  Vietnam  provides  the  most  effec- 
tive pressure  for  political  settlement  of 
the  war.  The  new  government  wlU  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  start 
toward  national  reconciliation  with 
those  South  Vietnamese  now  collaborat- 
ing with  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  The  move  toward  constitu- 
tional government  also  confronts  the 
Vietcong  with  an  urgent  need  to  reassess 
their  pohtical  goals.  Previously,  they 
have  followed  a  doctrine  of  rule  or  ruin, 
employing  terror  and  intimidation  to 
undermine  attempts  at  establishing  a 
non-Communist  central  government  in 
the  area.  With  a  new  regime  visibly 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  populace 
and  backed  by  sufficient  force  to  extend 
its  authority  to  wider  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  NLF  will  have  to  consider  the 
attractions  of  pohtical  accommodation 
and  the  futility  of  prolonged  violence. 
The  present  government  in  Saigon,  as 
well  as  its  successor,  should  do  everj'- 
thing  in  its  power  to  clear  the  path 
toward  this  objective.  This  objective 
can  be  served  by  increased  emphasis  on 
land  reform,  by  drafting  and  enforcing 
eminently  fair  electoral  laws,  and  by  ad- 
vancing the  date  of  the  presidential  and 
legislative  elections.  I  further  believe 
that  the  present  regime  in  Saigon  should 
modify  its  extreme  reluctance  to  discuss 
a  political  settlement  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Political  advancement  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  extraordinary.  As  I  have 
indicated,  I  attended  a  session  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  present 
when  South  Vietnam's  new  constitution 
was  finally  adopted.  I  spoke  with  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Phan 
Khac  Suu,  who  may  well  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  with  a  nimiber  of  Assembly 
members.  I  was  Impressed  with  their 
obvious  sincerity,  Integrity,  and  skill.  It 
is  evident  that,  contrary  to  much  Amer- 
ican opiruon,  their  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions have  been  arrived  at  independ- 
ently of  political  pressures  by  the  mili- 
tary junta  which  presently  rules  the 
country.  The  so-called  article  20,  which 
authorized  Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the 
remainder  of  the  directorate  to  amend 
the  constitution  prior  to  its  promulga- 
tion and  which  caused  so  much  suspi- 
cion In  tills  country,  has  not  been  used. 
Some  suggestions  made  by  the  director- 
ate have  been  adopted  by  the  Assembly; 
some,  Including  ones  on  important  Is- 
sues, have  been  rejected.  At  no  time 
has  the  Assembly  been  overruled. 

During  the  course  of  my  conversations 
with  Premier  Ky,  I  tried  to  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  permitting  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  draft  the  electoral 
laws  so  that  there  would  be  more  broad 
public  support  for  the  elections.  I  am 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  directorate  has 
agreed  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
will  enact  those  laws.    The  entire  proc- 


ess reflects  an  increasing  political  ma- 
turity, and  permits  a  good  deal  of  opti- 
mism regarding  an  early  move  away 
from  military  control  and  toward  con- 
stitutional government. 

The  crucial  question  which  is  so  deeply 
peri^lexing  Is  what  this  countr>-  must  do 
to  bring  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  a  just 
conclusion.  During  the  past  12  months, 
I  have  repeatedly  argued  that  the  United 
States — which  is  so  superior  militarily 
and  economically  to  its  opponent — ought 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  creating  a 
better  climate  for  negotiations.  I  long 
debated  whether  to  recommend  either  a 
pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
or  some  other  military  deescalation 
which  might  have  persuaded  Hanoi  to 
enter  serious  negotiations.  With  these 
tlioughts  in  mind.  I  went  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  test  their  validity  against  the  ac- 
tual situation  which  I  would  find  there 

Everything  I  learned,  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam  but  also  in  Japan,  the  Republic 
of  China,  the  Colony  of  Hong  Kon?, 
Cambodia  and  Thailand,  has  now  con- 
vinced me  that  the  enemy  is  not  disposed 
to  participate  in  meaningful  negotiations 
at  this  time.  It  is  the  overwhelming 
consensus  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  leadership  still 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  have 
the  patience  or  fortitude  to  see  this  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  No  one  with 
whom  I  conferred  had  at  any  time  re- 
ceived any  word  or  sign  which  might  by 
the  most  generous  interpretation  be  con- 
strued as  an  indication  of  Hanoi's  will- 
ingness to  negotiate.  Those  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  east  Asian  mentality 
in  general,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
mentality  in  particular,  are  convinced 
that  the  enemy  still  waits,  still  aspires  to 
victory  through  coUapse  of  the  American 
will  to  persist. 

How  long  this  wait  may  be,  how  de- 
termined our  effort  must  be  before  the 
enemy  will  be  convinced  of  our  stead- 
fastness, is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
base  their  calculations  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  growing  division  in  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic  on  the  question  of  our 
basic  commitment  in  Vietnam.  Oh.  we 
may  differ,  Mr.  President,  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  We  may  differ,  and 
we  do,  on  cessation  or  noncessation  of 
bombing  in  the  north.  We  may  difTer  on 
whether  to  include  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  any  possible  negotiations. 
But,  Mr.  President,  In  the  main  the 
American  people  do  not  and  have  not 
differed  on  our  basic  commitment.  And 
let  there  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  or  anyone  else  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  persevere  in  their  funda- 
mental support  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
That  commitment  is  a  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss an  equitable  political  settlement  in 
Vietnam:  and  a  readiness  to  continue 
our  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  so  long  as  is  nec- 
essary. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
accept,  reluctantly  but  definitely,  that 
this  struggle  could  conceivably  last  an- 
other decade.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  north  has  suf- 
fered severe  losses  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  The  North  Vletnamese- 
Vietcong  casualty  rate  has  continued  to 
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soar,  and  defections  from  their  ranks 
have  increased  dramatically.  Captured 
documents  reveal  that,  by  their  own  esti- 
mate, the  Vietcong  have  lost  control  of 
a  million  people  in  recent  months.  It 
is  possible  that  continued  military  pres- 
sure may  end  the  war  sooner  than  we 
dare  to  hope. 

The  reason  for  optimism  is  found  in 
the  high  degree  of  dedication,  morale, 
and  combat  efficiency  which  I  observed 
among  our  fighting  men.  But  I  do  not 
profess  to  attempt  a  prediction:  and,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  believe  that  others  are  In 
a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  that  a  ces- 
sation of  bombing  in  the  north  would 
bring  about  negotiations  for  peace,  that 
if  we  did  cease  our  bombing.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  would  come  to  the  conference 
table  and  honest  negotiations  for  peace 
could  commence.  I  am  discouraged  by 
his  recent  statement  affirming  his  origi- 
nal position  that  negotiations  are  impos- 
sible without  cessation  of  bombing  in  the 
north  coupled  with  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  American  and  allied  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  This  reassertion 
of  his  original  and  fixed  position  shows 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  negotiate  for  peace  at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  In 
Cambodi?.  I  attempted  through  several 
intermediaries  to  talk  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Hanoi  government.  They 
were  informed  of  my  de.sire  to  talk  and 
to  understand  the  attitudes  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  in  regard  to 
peace  negotiations.  The  representative 
of  the  Hanoi  government  sent  back  a 
message  that  he  believed  that  any  discus- 
sions between  us  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  at  this  time.  After  the  Guam 
conference.  Ho  Chi  Minh  revealed  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  him  attempting  to  ar- 
range a  negotiated  peace.  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  answer  was  in  substance  the 
same  as  the  answer  that  I  received  in 
Cambodia :  that  at  this  time  Hanoi  is  not 
interested  in  negotiations  or  peace  dis- 
cussions. Ho  Chi  Minh  continues  to 
place  unreasonable  conditions  on  the 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

I  believe  the  burden  of  responsibility 
has  shifted  from  the  Ur.ited  States,  and 
shifted  clearly  to  Hanoi.  Thus,  it  does 
not  appear  that  suspension  of  the  bomb- 
ing in  the  north  would,  by  itself,  produce 
fruitful  negotiations.  If  however,  the 
time  comes  when  the  bombing  seems  to 
be  a  principal  impediment  to  peace  dis- 
cussions, we  should  be  prepared  to  cease 
bombing  in  the  north. 

Since  I  believe  that  North  Vietnam  is 
not  prepared  to  negotiate  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  at  this  time,  I  must  reluctantly 
conclude  that  the  general  direction  of 
our  present  military  efforts  in  Vietnam 
is  necessary.  This  is  far  from  an  easy 
conclusion  for  me  to  reach.  I  know 
war.  I  am  familiar  with  its  conse- 
quences. I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a 
man  who  loves  and  desires  peace  for  all 
men.  But  all  too  frequently  what  we 
desire  and  what  reality  thrusts  upon  us 
ai'e  very  different. 

I  am  convinced  that  human  nature 
does  not  vary  a  great  deal  from  conti- 
nent to  continent.    I  believe  that  Hanoi 


has  its  "hawks"  and  "doves"  as  does  the 
United  States.  There  must  be  factions  in 
Hanoi  who  counsel  restraint  and  an  at- 
tempt at  negotiation,  as  well  as  factions 
who  advise  continued  attack  In  the  hope 
of  ultimate  American  withdrawal.  I 
firmly  believe  that  continuation  of  the 
war  is  based  upon  the  influence  of  those 
in  Hanoi  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  falter  in  its  basic  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  my  con- 
clusions to  suggest  that  I  favor  escala- 
tion of  our  military  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  advise  military  action 
which  may  arouse  Communist  China's 
fcar.s  that  her  borders  are  threatened 
and  that  her  intervention  is  imperative. 
I  do  favor  containment  of  the  war  within 
its  present  limited  framework,  and  I  ad- 
vise patience  until  the  enemy  has  finally 
concluded  that  a  negotiated  peace  is  the 
best  and  only  solution, 
v 

The  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  country  of 
Cambodia  have  been  only  slightly  less 
complex  than  the  problems  posed  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  gen- 
era! misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion and  objectives  of  the  Cambodian 
people,  and  of  their  chief  of  state.  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  who  is  a  close 
friend  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  who  con- 
tacted the  Prince  through  Cambodia's 
permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  assist  in  arranging 
my  visit 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
Phnom-Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia, 
I  was  invited  by  Prince  Sihanouk  to  at- 
tend a  ceremony  to  inaugurate  the  open- 
in",  of  the  bridge  at  Sangkum.  Since 
the  Prince  had  been  in  France  from  the 
beginning  of  January  until  early  in 
March,  this  was  his  first  opportunity  to 
make  a  public  statement  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Cambodia  and  its  inter- 
national relations. 

I  was  politely  accorded  a  place  of 
honor  on  the  platform  directly  behind 
the  Prince  as  he  addressed  a  crowd  of 
several  thousand.  During  his  remarks, 
which  were  delivered  in  Cambodian, 
French,  and  partially  in  English,  the 
Prince  stated  his  esteem  and  good  feel- 
ing for  the  American  people,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  un- 
doubtedly felt  the  same  way.  He  took 
pains  to  express  his  fondness  and  ad- 
miration for  Senator  Mansfield,  for 
whom  an  avenue  had  been  named  in 
Cambodia.  The  Prince  reiterated  his  fa- 
miliar position  that  Cambodia  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  party  to  the  ideological 
struggle  between  the  East  and  West,  but 
wanted  simply  to  be  left  in  peace  to 
develop  in  its  own  way.  He  described 
his  country's  foreign  policy  as  one  of 
reciprocity — Cambodian  attitudes  toward 
other  countries  would  depend  primarily, 
even  solely,  upon  the  attitudes  of  such 
other  coimtries  toward  Cambodian  sov- 
ereignty and  independence. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Prince's  address 
which  was  delivered  in  English,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  civil 


conflict,  which,  In  the  beginning,  could 
not  have  been  considered  a  threat  to 
world  peace.  Although  he  expressed  his 
imderstanding  why  the  United  States 
might  intervene  In  a  controversy  which 
really  jeopardized  the  peace  of  the  world, 
he  Insisted  that  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  had  in  fact  created  the 
very  threat  to  world  peace  which  the 
United  States  sought  to  avoid.  He 
stated  that  American  intervention  had 
transformed  a  primarily  internal  cori- 
troversy  into  a  struggle  of  worldwide 
concern.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, we  crossed  the  new  bridge  to- 
gether, but  there  was  no  opportunity  lor 
me  to  present  my  own  belief  that  the 
real  threat  to  world  peace  had  been  posed 
by  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

That  evening  a  dinner  in  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  state  was  given  in  my  honor 
by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Son  Sann.  pri- 
vate counselor  of  the  Prince.  A  number 
of  prominent  Cambodian  officials  were  in 
attendance,  including,  besides  Mr.  Son 
Sann.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Seng  Bun  Korn:  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Council  of  the  King- 
dom, Mr.  Khieu  Vann;  the  President  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Mr.  Keuky  Lim;  and 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ministry 
and  the  Ministry  of  Information.  Also 
in  attendance  was  His  Excellency  Noel 
St.  Clair  DesChamps,  the  Australian  Am- 
bas'sador  to  Cambodia,  who  was  highly 
knowledgeable  and  most  cooperative. 
Since  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cam- 
bodia, Mr.  DesChamps  has  performed  ef- 
fective consular-type  services  in  Cam- 
bodia for  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  dinner  lasted  several  hours,  dur- 
ing which  we  conversed  upon  a  number 
of  subjects,  especially  questions  relating 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  Cambodia  and  to 
the  reasons  for  the  Cambodian-Ameri- 
can rupture.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
evening,  I  asked  why  Cambodia  still  re- 
tained diplomatic  relations  with  Austra- 
lia, despite  Australia's  participation  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Son  Sann  re- 
sponded that  participation  in  the  war 
was  a  private  matter  for  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Au.stralia. 
and  not  the  concern  of  Cambodia.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  the 
Cambodian  view  of  the  two  countries  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  war  Australia  had  respected  the 
sovereignty  of  Cambodia  and  the  in- 
violability of  her  borders,  whereas  he 
charged  that  the  United  States  had 
clearly  violated  Cambodian's  borders. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner,  Mr.  Son  Sann. 
in  a  short  improvised  address  in  English. 
stated  that  he  was  happy  to  receive  me 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince.  He  stated 
that  he  was  pleased  that  I  appeared  to 
understand  the  Cambodian  policy  of 
strict  neutrality  which  the  Prince  had 
defined  earlier  that  day. 

We  hope — 

Said  Mr.  Son  Sann: 

that  your  mission  will  contribute  to  tlic  de- 
velopment of  mutual  understanding. 

He  added  that  Cambodia  wishes  to  be 
left  in  peace  to  live  In  its  own  way.  Said 
Mr.  Son  Sann : 
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The  country  not  only  loves  peace,  but  nerds 
peace  in  order  to  develop. 

He  concluded: 

In  conformity  with  our  policy  of  strict 
neutrality,  I  would  like  to  be  friends  with 
.any  country  which  respects  us  and  considers 
us  friends.  It  Is  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
which  Is  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  responded  by  expressing  in  turn  my 
gratitude  to  the  Cambodian  Chief  of 
State  for  having  invited  me  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  the  bridge,  and  for  hav- 
ing indicated  his  good  will  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  I  recognized  Cam- 
bodia's desire  for  neutrality  and  the  firm 
intention  of  the  Prince  to  safeguard  that 
neutrality.  I  said  that  I  was  happy  to 
have  visited  Cambodia,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  if  there  had  been  any  viola- 
tions against  the  sovereignty  of  Cam- 
bodia, these  would  not  be  repeated. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Cambodian 
people  do  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  the 
East-West  power  struggle.  They  have  an 
understandable  and  completely  justified 
desire  to  be  left  to  live  in  their  own  way. 
Their  conditions  for  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  simple  and  sound. 

Basically,  they  seek  a  sincere  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  that  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  Cambodian  na- 
tion will  not  be  violated.  Although  I 
know  that  United  States  commanders 
whose  imits  operate  along  the  Cambodian 
frontier  have  for  the  most  part  respected 
Cambodian  sovereignty,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  unfortunate  incidents  in 
which  troops  have  crossed  the  border 
and  planes  have  flown  over  Cambodian 
territory.  Perhaps  the  most  unfortu- 
nate incident  occurred  at  Thlok  Trach, 
when  American  bombs  were  dropped 
upon  a  town  which,  for  as  long  as  all 
observers  can  remember,  had  been  gov- 
erned by  Cambodia,  although  French 
maps  located  the  town  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Such  incidents  give  Cambodia 
cause  to  doubt  American  respect  for 
Cambodia's  sovereignty.  Crossings  of 
the  border  must  be  avoided  if  there  is 
to  be  a  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  most  imfortunate  that  United 
States-Cambodian  relations  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  little 
or  no  communication.  Mr.  President,  a 
truly  neutral  Cambodia  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  peace  of  southeast  Asia.  I  would 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
practical  ways  to  demonstrate  to  Cam- 
bodia its  concern  with  its  neutrality  and 
its  welfare. 

The  Mekong  Committee  has  desig- 
nated 1966  as  Cambodia  year,  empha- 
sizing assistance  to  that  country.  How- 
ever, nothing  has  been  accomplished, 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  a  cause  of 
great  discouragement  to  Cambodians. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  provid- 
ing a  portion  of  the  financing  for  the 
Prek  Thnot  Dam  scheduled  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  international  Mekong 
Committee  with  Cambodia.  Cambodia 
was  prepared  at  one  time  to  accept 
American  aid  in  connection  with  this 
project,  but  such  aid  was  not  provided. 
I  believe  that  our  position  on  this  matter 
should    be    reconsidered,    and    that    we 


should  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  show  our  friendship  to  the  Cambo- 
dian people. 

I  would  further  hope  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky's  remarks  on  Guam  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  relating  to  Vietcong  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  and  supply  trails  in 
Laos  would  not  be  interpreted  by  these 
two  countries  as  indicating  that  the 
United  States  or  its  allies  has  any  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  violating  their  sover- 
eignty. We  should  take  strong  steps  to 
disassociate  ourselves  from  such  an  im- 
plication. I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  formal  declaration  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  the  peoples  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  assuring  them  that  the 
United  States  entertains  no  intentions 
of  involving  either  of  them  in  the  present 
conflict.  We  in  this  country  must  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  willing  to  do  every- 
thing we  can.  and  hope  that  the  people 
of  Cambodia  will  do  everything  they  can, 
to  reopen  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion and  of  mutual  understanding,  lead- 
ing to  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Carnbodia  and  the  United 
States. 

VI 

My  trip  ended  in  the  country  of  Thai- 
land, one  of  the  strongest  American  al- 
lies in  the  region.  The  Thai  are  highly 
in  favor  of  American  participation  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  feeling  as  they  do  that 
the  entire  region  could  conceivably  be 
threatened  by  a  Communist  victory  in 
that  country.  A  number  of  persons  with 
whom  I  conferred  commented  that  every 
American  indication  of  a  possible  cut- 
back in  the  war  effort  is  greeted  by  great 
anxiety  in  Thailand. 

I  believe  that  American  economic  aid 
to  Thailand  has  been  soundly  conceived 
and  effectively  administered.  We  have 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Thai  Government,  and  they  are  making 
full  use  of  their  own  resources.  Progress 
is  steady,  and  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try is  sufficiently  sound  that  the  Thai 
have  been  enabled  to  support  more  and 
more  of  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment without  external  assistance. 

As  a  result,  a  very  large  proportion — 
some  85  percent — of  American  economic 
aid  has  been  allocated  to  the  area  of 
counterinsurgency.  The  country  is  on 
the  whole  quite  stable  politically.  But 
in  recent  years  the  northeast  section  has 
witnessed  the  rise  of  an  insurgent  group 
numbering  about  1,000.  The  insurgents 
are,  for  the  most  part.  Thai  who  are 
recruited  by  representatives  of  Peking  or 
Hanoi  to  serve  as  a  base  for  Communist 
development  within  Thailand.  These 
people  receive  much  of  their  political  in- 
doctrination from  mainland  China;  but 
they  are  trained  and  equipped  by  Hanoi. 

American  response  to  the  incipient  in- 
surgency in  Thailand  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  well  designed.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  defeat  the  insurgency  mili- 
tarily. This  is  being  handled  by  squads 
of  elite  Thai  troops.  We  have  provided 
through  the  AID  program  the  economic 
assistance  which  is  necessary  to  create  a 
society  in  northeast  Thailand  in  which 
insurgency  cannot  prosper. 

We  are  helping  the  Thai  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  they  can  advance 
toward  the  goal  of  constitutional  govern- 


ment. Although  Thailand  is  presently 
ruled  by  a  military  government,  per- 
sonal freedom  is  enjoyed  throughout  the 
land.  Without  such  personal  freedom, 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  past 
few  years  would  have  been  impossible. 
A  constitution  is  in  the  drafting  stage 
and  many  observers  feel  that  it  may  be 
promulgated  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year.  Thailand's  meas- 
urable progress  augurs  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

VII 

The  problems  of  the  nations  which  I 
visited  are  so  varied  and  complex  that 
there  is  no  single  principle  or  set  of  prin- 
ciples which  can  be  apphed  to  all  of 
them.  It  may  well  be  that  east  Asia  is 
not  susceptible  to  any  imified  approach, 
but  rather  that  different  policies  must  be 
developed  for  each  country.  However, 
there  are  one  or  two  factors  which  I 
belie\e  are  relevant  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  regions,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  referring  to  them. 

Each  area  I  visited,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Hong  Kong — which  is  pri- 
marily a  business  community — has  a 
strong  sense  of  national  identity.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  true  of  all  of  the  Asian  na- 
tions. This  is  the  indispensable  fact  for 
us  to  remember.  Our  policies  must  al- 
ways take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  countries  of  east  Asia  are  con- 
cerned first  and  foremost — as  well  they 
should  be — with  their  own  destinies.  Our 
task  is  to  devise  suitable  arrangements 
for  genuine  end  effective  cooperation. 

We  must  ever  remain  sensitive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  wish  our 
assistance.  We  must  make  full  use  of 
those  things  which  we  do  best.  Our 
greatest  strength  is  not  force  of  arms. 
It  is  our  political,  economic,  and  tech- 
nical capability.  These  assets  can  be 
far  more  effective  in  the  long  run  than 
rifles  and  bombs.  Totalitarian  appeals 
thrive  where  people  are  without  adequate 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  education. 
It  is  obviously  far  better  for  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  creating  institutions 
and  conditions  which  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  than  it  is  to  take  arms  to 
suppress  unrest  once  it  has  occurred. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  we  must  un- 
derstand the  limitations  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  Asia.  We  have  continu- 
ing responsibilities  on  that  continent. 
But  they  are  the  responsibilities  that 
any  civilized  nation  has  to  assist  coun- 
tries which  are  less  advanced  and  ma- 
terially less  fortunate.  We  do  not  have 
a  responsibility  to  control  the  continent, 
nor  to  determine  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  all  its  Inhabitants.  We  must  seek 
less  grandiose  objectives,  be  they  the 
economic  development  of  countries  like 
Thailand  or  Taiwan,  or  the  gaining  of 
an  honorable  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

East  Asia  is  a  region  of  the  world  about 
which  we  know  far  too  little.  We  are 
separated  by  great  distances,  as  well  as 
by  differences  in  history,  language,  re- 
ligion and,  in  many  cases,  an  entire 
approach  to  life.  But.  whatever  the 
differences,  and  whatever  our  policies 
are  to  be,  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  millions  of  human  beings  preoccu- 
pied with  the  daily  joys  and  burdens  of 
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their  own  lives,  and  anxious  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destinies.  I  believe  that 
Ideas  based  upon  a  respect  for  these 
principles  contain  at  least  the  germ  of 
a  sound  policy — a  human  policy  to  gov- 
ern our  relations  with  this  crucial  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  say.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Msissa- 
chusetts  has  made  a  superb  address  that 
really  comes  to  grips  with  reality. 

I  congratulate  him  most  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  on  the  very 
able  address  he  has  made. 

I  think  more  than  anything  else  his 
address  has  demonstrated  the  valuable 
service  rendered  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  take  the  trouble  to  make  visits 
to  the  various  places  in  the  world  which 
are  called  trouble  spots. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  while  there 
may  be  respects  in  which  many  of  us 
might  disagree  on  one  or  more  facets, 
display  an  intelligence  and  a  real  effort 
at  objectivity  which  ought  to  commend 
the  highest  respect  from  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  believe  his  speech  is  worth  studying. 
As  I  listened  to  most  of  it,  I  found  new 
ideas  and  new  approaches  which  I,  for 
one,  will  want  to  think  about.  But, 
more  than  that,  I  believe  that,  as  one  of 
our  younger  Senators  in  point  of  service, 
this  initial  effort  of  his  to  speak  on  such 
a  difficult  and  broad  subject,  and  after 
having  gone  to  the  pains  of  making  the 
investigation  he  has  made,  is  worthy  of 
the  commendation  and  the  plaudits  of 
all  Senators. 

Senator,  I  appreciate  your  efforts  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  I  had  hoped  would  retain  the  floor, 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  his 
speech,  the  first  major  effort  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  The  speech  was 
well  reasoned;  it  was  a  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis, a  search  for  truth  and  better  un- 
derstanding, I  am  quite  certain  that  in 
putting  his  thoughts  down  in  writing, 
the  Senator  did  a  great  deal  of  soul 
searching. 

As  I  look  at  his  speech— I  have  read  it 
several  times  as  well  as  having  listened  to 
it  In  its  entirety— I  get  the  Impression 
that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  problems  and  questions  which 
are  not  clear  cut;  there  are  many  gray 
areas. 

I  note  that  on  page  29  the  distin- 
guished Senator  refers  to  Uie  Cambodian 
people  and  states; 

They  do  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  the  East- 
West  power  struggle.  They  have  an  under- 
standable and  completely  Justified  desire  to 
be  left  to  live  In  their  own  way. 
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I  believe  tiiat  is  a  statement  of  com- 
plete truth,  and  it  explains  In  a  nutshell 
the  position  of  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 


nouk, the  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  Cambodian  people  as  well. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  the  Senator 
mentiones  the  fact  that  the  Cambodians 
desire  a  sincere  commitment  by  the 
United  States  that  their  territorial  integ- 
rity will  not  be  violated.  I  am  happy  to 
state  that,  on  the  basis  of  attempts  made 
by  Members  of  this  body,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican.  President  Johnson  is 
vei-y  much  aware  of  tliis  Cambodian  de- 
sire, and  he  has  done  all  that  he  could 
to  .see  that  it  is  observed. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
when  he  .says  tliat  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  United  States-Cambodian  relations 
have  reached  the  point  where  there  Is 
little  or  no  communication  between  the 
two  countries. 

Then  I  come  to  the  matter  of  Uie  Prek 
Thnot  Dam.  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned in  some  detail.  I  join  him  in  say- 
ing that  I  would  hope  tiiat  the  United 
States  would  fulfill  a  commitment — at 
least.  I  believe  it  is  a  commitment — to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  this  dam, 
the  fourth  In  a  series  on  the  Mekong.  As 
a  matter  of  interest,  we  were  among  the 
prime  movers  of  this  project,  starting 
back  In  the  days  when  President  John- 
son was  Vice  President.  Since  he  has 
become  President,  he  has  emphasized  the 
Interest,  as  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  speech 
at  Baltimore,  well  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

This  is  something  which  we  started  on 
our  initiative.  This  is  something  which 
we  have  asked  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  through  to  fruition.  Tliis  is  a  proj- 
ect in  connection  with  which  we  asked 
the  Japanese  to  get  up  in  front  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  contribute  their 
know-how  and  their  skill  to  the  active 
management  of  this  proposal,  which  has 
been  under  consideration  since  1958. 
with  the  help  of  technicians  from  Aus- 
tralia. Israel,  and  Japan. 

At  the  Mekong  meeting  In  Viendien  a 
few  months  ago.  Cambodia  was  not  pres- 
ent but  the  United  States  wa.s;  and  col- 
lectively the  parties  there  sent  a  message 
saying  that  they  keenly  missed  the  pres- 
ence of  Cambodia, 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  In  April, 
in  Tokyo,  and  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  at  that  time  this  proposal  will  be 
given  a  go  ahead,  so  that  the  integrated 
development  of  the  Mekong  River,  in 
favor  of  all  countries  through  which  it 
flows  In  southeast  Asia,  can  be  under- 
taken. 

There  is  much  more  I  would  like  to 
say,  but  I  note  that  other  Senators  are 
on  their  feet,  waiting  to  give  their  views 
on  this  subject. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  when  he 
says  that  our  greatest  strength  is  not 
force  of  arms,  it  is  our  political,  economic, 
and  technical  capability;  and  also  when 
he  says,  on  the  last  page,  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph: 

I  believe  that  we  must  understand  the 
llmluuons  of  the  United  States  role  in  Asia, 
We  have  continuing  responsibilities  on  that 
continent.  But  they  are  the  responsibilities 
that  any  civilized  nation  has  to  assist  coun- 
tries which  are  less  advanced  and  materl.illy 
less  fortunate.  We  do  not  have  a  responsi- 
blUty  to  control  the  continent,  or  to  deter- 


mine  the   ultimate  destinies  of  all   Its   In- 
habitants. 


I  take  that  to  mean  that  the  Senator 
is  stating,  in  shorthand,  that  we  are  not 
the  world's  policemen.  I  also  take  it  to 
mean — speaking  personally,  in  this  in- 
stance— that  it  does  no^  mean  that  we 
are  an  Asian  nation  primarily  except  on 
a  peripheral  basis,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, but  that  we  are  primarily  a  Pa- 
cific nation. 

The  Senator  stated  In  the  portion  of 
his  speech  on  Vietnam,  that  Hanoi  was 
not  interested  in  peace  discussions. 

But  he  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  difficulty  in  which  we  are  involved 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  negotiations, 
and  I  agree.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  unsatisfactory  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Johnson  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  the  paths  of  a 
peaceful  settlement,  so  that  this  bar- 
baric, this  brutal  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  can  be  brought  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion, 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  doing  a  thought- 
ful, analytical  job;  and  I  hope  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  scries  of  speeches 
on  this  most  Important  subject. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
comments  and  for  his  generous  compli- 
ments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
state  it, 

Mr,  McGEE,  Is  the  floor  being  held 
for  the  Senator  from  Masachusetts,  or 
ha-s  the  floor  been  yielded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  believe, 
yielded  the  floor  some  time  ago, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  in 
the  congratulations  that  have  been  ex- 
tended by  several  Senators  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  In  view  of 
the  recency  of  his  visit  to  southeast  Asia 
and  the  depth  with  which  he  was  able  to 
probe  some  of  the  Issues  pending  there, 
and  to  assess  them  now  with  the  ad- 
vantage he  has  had  upon  ills  return  to 
this  country,  I  believe  he  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  thinkin? 
and  the  dialog  that  must  continue  on 
this  question. 

I  suggest,  in  view  of  the  Senator's  com- 
ments this  afternoon,  and  in  view  of  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  that  it  Is  also  an  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  take  measure  of  why  we  are 
there,  I  find  a  disturbing  inclination  on 
the  part  of  some  who  seek  to  grasp,  from 
day  to  day  and  headline  to  headline, 
some  excuse  to  duck  the  responsibility 
that  we  have  taken  on  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  an  increasing 
number  of  individuals  expressing  their 
disappointment  over  the  President's 
exchange  of  letters  now  suggesting  that 
our  primary  goal  and  our  primary 
objective  in  eastern  Asia  is  to  negotiate. 
I  believe  they  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  We  are  in  Vietnam  for  a  sub- 
stantively significant  and  Important 
reason.     If  we  can  terminate  the  hostil- 
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ities  there  by  negotiation  there  will  be 
no  one  happier  than  I  am;  but  let  us 
not  be  guilty  of  suggesting  that  negoti- 
ations are  our  No.  1  objective.  Our  No.  1 
objective  is  to  make  sure  that  stability, 
nonaggression,  and  respect  for  neigh- 
bor's territorial  boundary  lines  survive 
the  tests  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
those  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Let  us 
not  become  obsessed  with  the  importance 
of  bringing  about  some  more  favorable 
action  before  tlie  election  in  1968  at  the 
cost  of  having  forfeited  the  immea.sur- 
able  responsibility  that  our  country  has 
raised  on  its  shoulder  as  a  result  of  its 
presence  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II 
and  more  particularly  as  a  consequence 
of  the  outcome  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  historical  responsibility  as  a 
victor  in  the  Pacific  to  try  to  help  to  put 
some  of  the  minimal  people  that  were  left 
in  the  wake  of  that  war  back  in  some 
hopeful  posture  or  relationship  to  one 
another.  If  we  forfeit  that  we  have  for- 
feited one  of  the  great  hopes  that  was 
struck  into  the  hearts  of  most  Americans 
when  we  entered  the  war  in  the  first  place 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
believe  we  have  been  living  up  to  that 
responsibility.  When  we  measure  what 
happened  in  the  wake  of  events  follow- 
ing the  surrender  of  Japan,  it  becomes 
at  once  possible  to  measure  the  impor- 
tance of  our  role  and  consider  what  hap- 
pened. 

Not  only  was  Japan — the  largest  single 
industrial  power  of  the  East — destroyed 
by  the  war,  but  also  tliosc  other  parts 
of  eastern  Asia,  that  had  been  held  to- 
gether because  of  our  efforts,  were  now 
left  in  shambles  by  the  successive  with- 
drawals of  former  colonial  powers. 
First,  the  British  withdrew,  then  the 
Dutch,  whom  we  assisted  in  crowding 
out;  and  finally  the  French. 

When  there  is  considered  the  stopping 
of  Japan  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  terror 
that  has  swept  China  ever  since,  per- 
haps we  can  better  appreciate  how 
totally  irresponsible  it  would  be  to  run 
away  from  that  kind  of  chaos  and  ruin 
and  pretend  that  it  was  none  of  our 
concern. 

It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  victor  entails  upon  it  the  risk, 
the  cost,  and  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  help  establish  a  minimum  form  of 
order  in  a  region  left  in  sheer  disniption, 
if  not  total  chaos.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  precisely  what  the  United  States  has 
been  doing  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  This  has  been  the  main  backbone 
of  America's  Far  Eastern  policy  in  the 
wake  of  that  war. 

When  that  policy  was  first  called  to 
test,  it  had  to  do  with  the  complete  dis- 
ruption of  the  Goverrunent  of  China  and 
the  very  bloody  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  It  was  the  hope  of  our  country 
then  that  whatever  else,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  prevent  an  unlimited  continua- 
tion of  that  mass  bloodletting.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  American  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Straits  of  Formosa  had  some  moral 
justification  in  preserving  the  forces  on 
Taiwan.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
needs  to  apologize  for  this.    I  am  not  a 


great  fan  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  I 
think  that  we  had  a  role  we  had  to  hve 
up  to  in  a  situation  that  could  have  led 
to  the  loss  of  many  more  human  lives  if 
we  had  not  interceded. 

No  one  likes  two  Chinas,  two  Ger- 
manics, or  two  Berlins  better  than  the 
next  fellow,  but  it  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  World  War  II, 

I  believe  it  was  the  late  Adlai  Steven- 
son who  said  so  well;  None  of  us  likes  a 
divided  world,  but  a  divided  world  is 
better  than  no  world.  At  least  it  pro- 
vides for  us  a  place  to  begin.  This  we 
did  in  the  emergence  of  the  two  Chinas 
and  it  leoccurred  in  Asia  in  Korea. 

Likewise  no  one  wanted  the  38th  paral- 
lel to  separate  Korea,  at  least  not  per- 
manently. But  because  of  the  problem 
of  getting  the  countries  back  to  a  peace- 
ful state,  and  of  getting  the  mobilized 
troops  out  of  Korea  and  back  to  the 
home  base  it  was  necessary.  It  seemed 
a  proper  expedient  to  divide  that  chore 
between  the  Rus.sians,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Anicricans  on  the  other  hand, 
since  they  v.ere  the  two  principal  powers 
suniving  in  that  area.  The  fact  that 
the  38th  parallel  has  become  increas- 
ingly a  permanent  geographical  border 
is  the  consequence  of  the  breach  of  agree- 
ments in  the  wake  of  war. 

Who  is  there  now,  looking  backward 
in  hindsight,  who  would  deny  that  it  was 
important  to  respect  the  38th  parallel 
as  a  basis  for  a  peaceful  understanding? 
However  temporary  it  w-as  intended  to  be, 
it  denied  to  North  Korea  the  luxury  of 
taking  the  South  by  the  use  of  force, 
and  the  American  presence  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  division  to  survive, 

I  think  it  not  only  made  a  difference 
in  South  Korea,  but  it  made  a  difference 
by  giving  rise  to  relative  stability  in  all 
of  southeast  A,';ia.  It  happened  that 
way. 

I  can  remember  hearing  the  same  sour 
and  pessimistic  predictions  of  those  days 
by  some  of  the  same  voices  repeating  the 
same  language  15  years  later  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  what  would 
happen  when  a  high-handed  person  such 
as  Syngman  Rhee  was  put  in  command. 
It  was  asked :  Why  did  we  support  a  man 
with  his  credentials?  Those  critics  then 
maintained  that  it  was  important  most 
of  all  not  to  reward  the  use  of  force,  not 
to  forfeit  what  was  intended  as  peace- 
ful transition  from  war  to  peace,  to  be 
violated  by  a  group  of  international  bul- 
lies. 

Consider  the  real  sienlficance  of  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Korea,  Who  would  have 
guessed  15  years  ago  that  the  great 
progress  now  in  evidence  in  South  Korea 
could  have  been  so  soon  realized? 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  have  been  in  the  Pacific 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  Pacific  for  a  long  time. 

The  shape  and  foi-m  of  our  commit- 
ment has  been  mdelibly  written  long  be- 
fore there  was  a  crisis  on  the  17th  paral- 
lel in  Vietnam,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
one  looks  about  the  globe,  it  is  possible 
to  recognize  that  there  has,  indeed,  been 
a  stabilizing  of  the  uncertain  forces  of 
power  which  separates  the  prospect  of 
open  warfare  or  dangerous  explosion 
from  the  realm  of  probability  to  a  far 


more  remote  position  of  only  a  bare  pos- 
sibility. It  means  that  things  have,  in- 
deed, gotten  better  all  the  way  around 
the  world,  very  largely  because  the 
United  States,  in  a  brandnew  role  as  a 
world  power,  was  wilUng  to  take  the  risks 
that  the  tests  and  the  bluffs  and  the 
threats  of  power  command  in  what  we 
call  the  cold  war, 

Tims,  it  is  from  this  record  that  the 
An^erican  presence  in  southeast  Asia  has 
emerged. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  the  need 
for  our  presence  there  was  cut  from  the 
same  cloth  that  required  our  presence 
in  Korea,  and  requires  our  presence  in 
the  Straits  of  Formosa,  which  required 
our  presence  in  Berlin,  in  Greece  anci 
Turkey,  in  Iran,  and  along  the  common 
frontiers  that  ultimately  have  emerged 
as  a  stable  line  of  demarcation  which 
even  now  makes  less  likely  a  dangerous 
and  irrespoiisible  blowup  between  tlie  two 
largest  powers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  the  time  to  men- 
tion these  well-known  incidents  again, 
as  a  sobering  reminder  to  us  at  this 
moment  that  Vietnam  is  only  one  more 
chapter,  one  more  step,  along  what  has 
bpen  a  tortuous,  costly,  and  sometimes 
blcndy  road,  leading,  we  still  hope,  to  the 
chnnce  for  a  little  better  world  at  the 
er;d  of  our  journey. 

When  v,-c  review  how  far  we  have  al- 
ready cnme  or  when  we  measure  the  cost 
in  all  terms,  material  and  human,  up  to 
now,  I  think  we  should  better  realize 
how  !mrjriat'\c  it  is  that  we  not  falter 
now.  Rath'^r  than  be  discouraged, 
rpther  than  be  impatient,  rather  ihan 
become  impetuous  about  the  current  ac- 
tivities on  the  diplomatic  front  or  on  the 
military  front  in  southeast  Asia,  we 
should  take  heart  in  that  the  progress 
madr-  down  that  road  has  been  very  con- 
siderable and  accentuates  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  vc  see  it  through. 

V/e  seem  to  be  increasingly  closer  to 
the  end  of  this  long  trail — hopefully  so; 
although  I  daresay  that  there  will  be 
other  crises,  but  perhaps  they  will  not 
acquire  the  magnitude  or  assume  the 
dimensions  of  tliis  current  one. 

This  is  by  way  of  suggesting  that 
sometimes  we  have  lost  our  focus  in  Viet- 
nam; for,  as  I  see  it,  the  issue  is  not 
Vietnam  but  eastern  Asia.  The  issue  is 
the  southeast.  What  happened  in  Viet- 
nam could  just  as  well  have  happened 
in  the  Piiilippines — and  almost  did  It 
began  to  happen  in  Laos.  It  could  have 
happened  in  Cambodia.  It  could  have 
hapiened  in  Burma,  or  Malaysia.  It 
haprencd  to  happen  in  Vietnam.  That 
is  agrin  the  reason  why  I  think  we  mu-t 
keep  it  in  perspective  and  not  look  at  It 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  tek-sco}:e 

Our  presence,  then,  is  a  vciy  consid- 
erable one.  The  need  for  that  presence 
is  overwhelming. 

Let  mc  suggest  to  those  who  think 
that  we  are  intruding,  who  think  that 
wc  are  trying  to  make  little  Anicricans 
out  of  orientals,  who  think  that  we  are 
trying  to  cram  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy down  the  throats  of  people  who 
cannot  possibly  digest  it  or  understand 
it,  that  the  issue  is  veiy  much  larger 
than  that.  We  dare  not  lose  sight  of  it 
at  this  late  hour  in  what  has  been  a 
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protracted  and  tense  contest  of  will,  of 
Insight,  of  perspective,  and  of  worldwide 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  we  could 
strip  away  the  shibboleths  and  some  of 
the  quick  and  impatient  hopes  which 
threaten  at  times  to  engulf  us  all  at  the 
exf)ense  of  forfeiting  our  deep  and  fun- 
damental position. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  our  pres- 
ence in  eastern  Asia  .should  not  be  con- 
strued as  totally  as  it  sometimes  is.  by 
many,  as  strictly  and  narrowly  anti- 
Communist.  I  think  it  is  much  bigser 
than  that.  There  are  Communists  and 
there  are  Communists.  I  think  an  ex- 
cellent case  for  the  American  policy  posi- 
tion can  be  made  to  show  that  even  as 
we  stand  to  defend  South  Korea  and  its 
integrity,  our  presence  there  also  under- 
writes the  territorial  integrity  of  North 
Korea.  Likewise  as  we  are  ti-ying  to  re- 
establish something  akin  to  the  17lh 
parallel  in  Vietnam,  that  guarantee  is  not 
only  for  those  in  South  Vietnam  but  also 
would  seek  equally  to  pledge  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  North  Vietnam.  A 
case  can  even  be  made  to  show  that  the 
presence  of  the  American  fleet  in  the 
Formosan  Straits  is  not  only  to  make  it 
possible  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
Nationalists  are  not  acquired,  or  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  new  blood  bath,  but  that 
they  also  stay  there  and  do  not  spread 
the  conflict  back  to  the  mainland. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  the  American 
position  in  Asia.  Much  as  we  disagree 
with  the  Communists,  we  still  believe. 
I  trust,  that  what  any  given  country  has 
in  the  way  of  an  ideology  or  a  form  of 
government  is  their  bu-siness,  not  ours. 
Our  business  it  does  become  whenever 
they  seek  to  cram  dowTi  the  throats  of 
their  neighbors,  by  force,  whatever  their 
ideology  happens  to  be.  This  Is  where 
we  draw  the  line.  We  have  drawn  the 
line.  Thus,  Vietnam  is  cut  from  that 
cloth — Vietnam  with  its  unhappy  sepa- 
ration of  peoples. 

And,  as  we  consider  the  divisional  line 
of  the  17th  parallel,  let  us  not  forget 
what  those  circumstances  were  when 
that  line  was  drawn. 

A  million  people  fled  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  south  because  of  the  prospect 
that  they  would  be  exterminated  by  the 
north.  This  was  largely  a  religious  de- 
lineation, to  be  sure.  The  insecurity  of 
that  1  million  people  Ls  still  a  factor.  It 
is  still  a  part  of  the  moral  obligation,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  try  to  prevent  the  com- 
peting force  in  Vietnam— north  and 
south — from  wholesale  slaughter  of  that 
sort.  That  is  what  it  would  amount  to 
if  we  were  to  withdraw. 

What  they  say  there  Is  that,  unhappy 
as  we  are  with  two  Vietnams,  the  best 
way  ever  to  get  one  Vietnam  again  is  to 
insure  that  its  reunification  results  from 
peaceful  change  and  not  from  force. 

This  makes  the  American  position  an 
elementary  one.  and  it  places  rather 
firmly  In  front  of  us  the  bastions  that 
support  American  policy  in  the  East. 

So  I  say  that  our  country  has  a  policy 
in  Asia.  It  has  an  obligation  in  Asia. 
We  are  following  through  with  the  policy 
and  are  living  up  to  that  obligation  right 
now. 
Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  speak 


at  some  length  on  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  prepared  some  thoughts 
on  that.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  separately 
from  the  remarks  which  I  have  just  de- 
livered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  burden  of  my  invit- 
ing attention  to  the  exchange  of  letters 
is  really  to  suggest  how  d'flicult  it  is  to 
grope  for  peace.  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  eloquent  explanation  of  what  is 
involved  in  that  tenuous  kind  of  opera- 
tion than  in  the  brilliant  remarks  that 
were  offered  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  1. 

As  we  read  that  exchange,  their  sub- 
stance not  only  makes  the  disclosure — • 
perhaps  surprising  to  some  Americans, 
curiou-sly  enough — that,  indeed,  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  going  much  more  than 
half  way  to  try  to  have  some  kind  of 
confrontation,  but,  likewise,  the  frank 
admis.sion  that  the  military  is  not  the 
solution,  but  is  only  the  means  for  us  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution. 

I  think,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  med- 
dlings of  some  individuals  as  amateur 
diplomats  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  this 
year  take  on  a  different  light  and,  in 
hindsight,  seem  to  have  been  even  more 
foolish,  more  irresponsible,  and  in  some 
instances  a  little  more  shabby  than  at 
the  time  they  were  projected. 

But  critics  die  hard,  as  witness  the  ex- 
tremes a  few  have  gone  to  this  week  in 
reading  into  Ho  Chi  Mlnh"s  letter  of 
reply  the  most  hopeful  intentions  and 
motivations  at  the  very  same  time  these 
vei-y  same  Americans  continue  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  and  question  the  in- 
tentions of  their  own  President. 

I  suppose  there  will  never  be  a  day  in 
which  we  will  satisfy  the  critics  except  to 
abandon  Asia  and  get  out.  I  think  they 
veil  their  criticism  imder  the  guise  that, 
somehow,  that  is  what  they  want  to  do 
a  little  bit  at  a  time.  But  in  most  cases 
among  the  critics.  I  suppose,  if  we 
stripped  off  the  verbiage  of  their  criti- 
cisms, we  would  find  them  leaving  Asia 
completely  to  its  own  devices  and  retreat- 
ing to  the  3-mile  limit  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  funamental  hope 
that  many  of  us  have;  that  is.  that  by 
persevering  in  Vietnam,  we  will  win,  In 
this  short-run  sacrifice,  the  long-run  op- 
portunity to  do  these  great  liberal.  Ideal- 
istic things  for  a  better  world  that  we  all 
dream  about. 

We  must  hold  the  line  and  win  time 
until  these  brandnew  countries  become 
skilled  enough,  strong  enough,  experi- 
enced enough  to  take  over  a  good  bit  of 
the  responsibilities  themselves. 

I  would  hope  that  someday  the  new 
structure  of  a  new  eastern  Asia  would 
be  Implanted  firmly  in  Japan,  in  India,  in 
Indonesia,  in  mainland  China.  But  our 
task,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  win  time  so 
that  event  might  someday  come  to  pass. 
This,  then,  is  our  role  in  the  Pacific,  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  informative,  and  obviously  deeply 
felt,  comments. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
not  so  much  to  thank  but  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  giv- 
ing us  a  thoughtful  rcjxirt  on  a  long  and 
arduous  journey  in  search  of  truth  and 
giving  us  the  convictions  which  he  has 
in  the  quiet  channels  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

I  listened  to  the  substantive  part  of  his 
talk  about  the  economic  recovery  of 
Japan;  the  complex  position  of  Taiwan, 
with  a  government  pyramided  upward 
and  contemplating  the  distant  day  when 
it  would  go  back  to  the  mainland;  the 
problems  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  poverty 
there;  the  agency  of  the  war  In  Vietnam; 
the  problems  of  neutrality  In  Cambodia; 
and,  indeed,  the  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship in  Thailand. 

Through  all  of  this  there  seemed  to  be 
a  veiT  important  message  and,  indeed,  a 
theme  In  the  Senator's  speech.  That  was 
the  necessity  to  understand  the  other 
side. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  other  side  are  good  people 
or  bad  people;  if  we  are  engaged  with 
them  in  war  or  in  peace,  if  we  seek  to 
negotiate  with  them,  we  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  thought  proc- 
esses and  the  mechanics  of  their  deci- 
sionmaking. 

The  Senator  said,  in  discussing  China, 
that  he  was  not  an  aix)logist  for  the 
Chinese.  I  understood  this,  and  I  think 
I  understood  the  point  he  sought  to 
make.  I  recalled  a  passage  in  a  recent 
book  by  Mr.  Schleslnger,  with  whom  I 
do  not  always  agree;  or,  to  put  It  a  better 
way.  If  Mr.  Schleslnger  should  seek  the 
views  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
I  think  he  would  seldom  agree  with  me. 
But  in  his  recent  book,  entitled  "The 
Bitter  Heritage:  Vietnam  and  American 
Democracy."  he  discussed  the  same  ques- 
tion of  imderstanding  the  other  side.  I 
wish  to  quote  just  a  paragraph  from  that 
book  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam: 
What,  therefore.  Is  the  view  from  Peking? 
It  Is  obviously  of  a  gigantic  American  ef- 
fort at  the  encirclement  and  strangulation  of 
China.  That  Is  not,  of  course,  our  view  of 
what  we  are  doing:  nor  is  It  In  fact  what  we 
are  doing.  But  It  really  should  not  astonish 
us  that  a  crew  of  dogmatic  Marxlst-Lenlnlsts 
should  80  Interpret  the  extraordinary  deploy- 
ment of  American  armies,  navies  and  military 
bases  thousands  of  miles  from  the  United 
States  and  mobilized — on  the  word  of  Amer- 
ican leaders — against  no  one  but  themselves. 

This  Is  a  dramatic  Ulustration.  Mr. 
Schleslnger  continues : 

Imagine  our  own  feelings  If  the  Chinese 
had  400,000  troops  In  southern  Mexico,  en- 
gaged In  putting  down  what  we  had  hoped 
to  be  a  pro-American  rebellion;  If  massive 
Chinese  military  bases  were  being  built 
there.  If  Chinese  planes  were  bombing  north- 
ern Mexico  every  day;  If  a  great  Chinese 
fleet  controlled  the  waters  along  our  Pacific 
coast;  and  If  Peking  was  denouncing  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  greatest  threat 
to  peace.  The  question,  which  so  engages 
our  own  sense  of  righteousness,  of  who  the 
"aggressor"  Is,  depends  a  good  deal  on  who 
lookB  through  what  glass  and  how  darkly. 
ThB  leaders  In  Peking  are  fully  as  devoted 
students  of  Munich  as  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State.     They  are  sure  that  we  are 
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out  to  bury  them;  they  believe  too  that  ap- 
peasement Invites  further  aggression;  and, 
however  deep  their  reluctance,  at  some  point 
concern  for  national  survival  will  make  them 
fight.  "To  save  our  neighbours."  as  Peking 
announced  on  November  4,  1950,  "is  to  save 
ourselves." 

I  think  it  is  not  only  a  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  the  real  necessity  of  seeking 
to  understand  the  attitudes,  the  philos- 
ophies, and  the  culture  but.  as  I  have 
stated,  the  government  decision  proc- 
esses on  the  other  side.  That  is  true 
whether  or  not  they  tre  the  jood  people, 
the  righteous  people,  or  the  right  people 
in  all  the  causes  which  embroil  us  today. 

So  the  Senator  has  directed  my 
thoughts  to  something  most  important 
for  me  and,  I  hope,  for  the  entire  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  has  ex- 
pounded upon  the  necessity  for  under- 
standing the  opposition  at  all  times.  I 
thank  him  for  his  profound  observations. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  splendid 
speech  he  has  just  delivered.  I  am  pro- 
foundly Impressed  by  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  courage  of  his 
utterances  as  to  the  implications  of 
Hanoi's  stand  as  to  negotiations  at  this 
time.  The  Senator  has  picked  what  is 
without  doubt  the  most  important  topic 
facing  our  Nation  as  a  subject  for  his 
maiden  address  in  the  Senate.  Having 
been  to  Vietnam  less  than  2  years  ago, 
while  I  served  as  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
I  can  concur  in  much  of  what  he  today 
has  told  the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  most  important 
contribution  to  an  enlightened  dialog 
on  America's  greatest  present  dilemma. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  dear  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  gen- 
erous comments  concerning  my  address 
to  the  Senate. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  Senator  Brooke  for  his  remarks 
which  were  presented  so  ably  and  effec- 
tively. This  area  of  concern  has  no  peer 
in  its  importance  to  the  present  and 
future  of  the  Republic  and,  indeed,  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  entire  civilized 
world. 

I  am  impressed,  first  of  all,  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  brought 
us  a  view  of  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia  which  encompasses  and  embraces, 
I  believe,  the  cardinal  features  and  basic 
concepts  of  this  conflict,  and  attempts 
to  bring  us  nearer  to  an  overall  total 
effective  package  of  policy  and  action, 
without  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
oversimplify  or  to  become  rigid  without 
being  realistic.  I  sense  that  the  hall- 
mark of  his  remarks  and  of  his  appraisal 
of  the  situation  is  one  of  painful  recog- 
nition, but  determination  to  cope  with 
a  delicate,  complex,  and  most  difficult 
and  distressing  situation.  The  presen- 
tation made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is,  in  fact,  a  coherent  statement 


of  a  total  concept  of  a  complex  problem, 
not  only  in  Vietnam  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  Asian 
Continent. 

I  am  impressed;  and  I  am  In  entire 
accord  with  the  basic  propositions 
espoused  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  with  his  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  measured  force  as  a  means  and 
method  of  demonstrating  the  moral 
energy  and  the  total  resolve  of  this,  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  without  imposing  an  American  will 
or  an  American  regime  on  those  people. 

This  is  the  sort  of  searching  analysis, 
the  sort  of  painful  study,  the  sort  of 
patriotic  determination  which  will  bring 
this  nation  closer  to  ultimate  peace.  I 
conclude  with  this  remark:  On  page  22 
of  the  Senator's  statement,  he  says: 

It  is  the  overwhelming  consensus  that  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  leadership  still  doubt  that  the  United 
States  will  have  the  patience  or  fortitude  to 
see  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
present  functions  of  this  body  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  may  be  to  underscore 
and  publish  to  the  entire  world  that  this 
Nation  does  in  fact  have  the  moral  cour- 
age as  well  as  the  military  and  economic 
strength  to  persevere  and  to  protect  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia  from  the  loss  of 
their  freedoms.  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
that  effort  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  his  attention  to  my  remarks,  and 
I  further  commend  him  for  his  in-depth 
analysis  and  his  comments  pertaining 
thereto. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts  was  speaking,  nor 
have  I  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  text  of  his  message.  But  I  have  been 
assured  by  some  who  were  present  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  objec- 
tive interpretations  of  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  southeast  Asia 
generally  that  has  yet  been  made. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the 
initial  speech  of  a  newly-elected  Senator 
is  his  most  Important:  first,  because  he 
is  likely  to  spend  more  time  and  effort  in 
its  preparation  than  may  be  true  in  the 
case  of  subsequent  efforts;  and  second, 
because  it  does  give  a  rather  clear  in- 
sight into  his  general  ability  and  the 
clarity  with  which  he  expresses  his 
views. 

I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  that 
theory,  but  if  it  is  true,  certainly  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  off 
to  a  magnificent  start,  and  I  congratulate 
him,  and  also  his  State  for  having  such 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  his  most  kind  and  generous  com- 
ments relative  to  my  remarks.  I  es- 
pecially thank  him  for  his  best  wishes 
for  my  tenure  in  this  great  deliberative 
body. 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  heretofore  in 
appraising  r  magnificent  speech  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Not 
only  has  it  brought  the  Senate  up  to 
date  on  current  observations  jiersonally 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts: it  is  also  a  very  encompassing 
statement,  treating  of  more  than  just  the 
Par  East  military  situation,  but  of  the 
other  problems  relating  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  that  area,  as  well. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the 
speech  on  which  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment. As  in  any  speech,  there  are  some 
EKSints  which  perhaps  need  a  little  clarifi- 
cation and  on  which  there  might  be  some 
disagreement. 

The  Senator  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing visited  many  of  the  same  areas  of  the 
world  that  I  visited  14  months  ago.  I 
am  sure  that  we  talked  to  many  of  the 
same  people. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  these 
months,  and  some  of  the  changes.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  have  been  for  the  better. 
But,  with  respect  to  one  point,  I  was 
much  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  favors  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  resisting  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  not  been  misled  by  some  of 
those  who  propose  the  entry  of  Red  China 
into  the  United  Nations  and  who  say: 
"We  must  not  ignore  Red  China  and  the 
millions  of  people  living  in  Red  China." 

I  note  that  my  colleague  has  stated 
very  clearly  that  the  existence  of  these 
people  cannot  be  ignored,  and  of  course 
they  are  not  being  ignored.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  who  is  ignoring 
Red  China. 

That  does  not,  however,  automatically 
lead  us  to  recommending  the  admission 
of  Red  Cliina  into  the  United  Nations, 
and  especially  so  in  the  face  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
provides  very  clearly  that  the  admission 
of  new  members  is  conditioned  upon  the 
new  member  being  a  peaice-lovlng  nation. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  those  who 
advocate  the  admission  of  Red  China 
into  the  United  Nations  ought  first  to 
seek  to  amend  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  delete  the  term  "peace-lov- 
ing," so  that  any  nation,  peace-loving  or 
otherwise,  could  be  admitted. 

I  personally  would  not  like  to  see  that 
amendment,  but  once  that  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  then  and  only  then  could 
Red  China,  in  view  of  its  present  poli- 
cies, be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  without  debauching  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  me,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  great  moral  document.  It  is  a 
document  that  we  must  seek  to  preserve. 
I  am  afraid  that  admitting  Red  China 
into  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
under  the  present  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  would  cause  a  long-lasting  de- 
terioration in  the  opportunities  for  the 
United  Nations  to  exist  and  to  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's observation  or  conclusion  that 
Peking's  threat  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  has  been 
overestimated.  Perhaps  it  has  been  over- 
estimated, but  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
it  has  been  overestimated. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  Au.£;iL3t  16,  1965.  at  a  time 
when  there  was  considerable  discussion 
about  Red  China's  attitudes  in  Asia. 

My  statement  reads  as  follows: 

In  eva!u:iting  .my  in;reemeiu  to  enter  into 
negotlntlons.  I  believe  It  would  be  prudent 
to  take  note  of  ,i  memorandum  from  Red 
China's  M,io  Tse-tung  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  March  of  1953  It  appears  on  pages 
5707  5708  of  the  Concression.al  Record, 
volume  100,  part  5.  This  memorandum 
should  be  read 

Tlie  memorandum  i.s  a  blueprint  of  con- 
ijuest  of  Asia  by  the  Communist.s. 

It  outlines  a  program  which  has  suc- 
ceeded all  too  well,  even  though  parts  of 
tlie  timetable  have  been  thrown  off  to  some 
degree.  Though  Mao's  timing  has  been  off — 
because  the  United  States  unexpectedly  In- 
tervened and  because  of  the  Red  China- 
Soviet  Union  dispute  over  how  best  to  fur- 
ther Communist  Imperialism— the  memo- 
randum serves  as  a  Metn  Kampf  of  Commu- 
nist conquest  and  domination. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Mao  antici- 
pated that  most  of  the  gains  are  to  be  made 
through  armistices   and  negotiations. 

First  of  all.  Mao  declared : 

"It  appe.ars  that  time  has  come  that  we 
have  to  look  upon  Asia  as  our  Inunediate 
goal.  In  Asia  tactics  of  Internal  revolution, 
infiltration  or  Intimidation  Into  inaction  or 
.submission  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

"Consequently,  we  have  to,  until  we  are 
certain  of  victory  take  a  course  which  will 
not  lead  to  war. 

"One  course  is  to  isolate  'he  United  States 
by  all  pjssible  means." 

"Then  Britain  must  be  placated  by  being 
convinced  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  set- 
tling the  major  Issues  between  the  East  and 
the  West  and  that  the  Communists  and  the 
capitalist  countries  can  live  In  peace.  Op- 
portunities for  trade  will  have  a  great  In- 
tluence  on  the  British  mind. 

"In  the  case  of  France,  her  war  weariness 
and  fear  of  Germany  must  be  thoroughly 
exploited.  She  must  be  made  to  feel  a  sense 
of  greater  security  In  cooperating  with  us 
than  with  the  Western  countries. 

"Japan  must  be  convinced  that  rearma- 
ment endangers  Instead  of  guaranteeing  her 
national  security  and  that.  In  case  of  war, 
the  American  forces  distributed  all  over  the 
world  cannot  spare  sufficient  strength  for 
the  defense  of  Japan.  Rearmament  Is  there- 
fore, an  expression  of  hostility  toward  her 
potential  friends.  Her  desire  to  trade  will 
offer  great  possibilities  for  steering  Japan 
away  from  the  United  States." 

Before  I  turn  to  specific  areas  of  con- 
quest sot  out  ui  the  blueprint,  let  me  quote 
the  section  on  military  preparedness: 

"As  a  final  goal,  there  .should  be  In  east  and 
southeast  Asia  (after  these  areas  are  liber- 
ated) 25  million  well-trained  men  who  can 
be  immediately  mobilized.  These  men  are 
to  be  held  in  readiness  for  emergency.  They 
V.M  achieve  two  purposes.  On  the  one  hand 
t'ley  will  force  the  capitalist  countries  to 
Keep  on  increasing  defense  expenses  until 
economic  collapse  overtakes  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  show  of  force,  when  time 
is  ripe,  will  bring  about  the  capitulation  of 
the  ruling  cliques  of  the  countries  to  be 
liberated  " 

Note  the  emphasis  of  liberation. 

Mao  aiso  bad  some  comments  on  the  Ko- 


rean war,  which  wiiS  raging  at  the  time  his 
memorandum   was  written. 

He  said: 

"The  Important  reason  that  we  cannot  win 
decisive  victory  In  Korea  Is  our  lack  of  naval 
strength.  Without  naval  support,  we  have 
to  confine  our  operations  to  frontal  attacks 
along  a  line  limited  by  sea.  Such  actions 
always  entail  great  losses  and  are  seldom 
capable  of  destroying  the  enemy.  In  March 
1951,  I  suggested  to  Comrade  Stalin  to  make 
use  of  the  Soviet  submarines  In  Asia  under 
some  arrangement  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  bo  apparently  Involved  In  the  war. 
Comrade  .'r^talin  preferred  to  be  cautious  lest 
it  might  give  the  c.ipltallst  Imperialism  the 
pretext  of  expanding  the  war  to  the  conti- 
nent.    I  agreed  with  his  point  of  view. 

"Until  we  are  better  equipped  for  victory, 
it  Is  to  our  advanuige  to  accept  agreeable 
terms  for  an  armistice 

"Formosa  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  because  of  the 
government's  commitment  to  the  people.  If 
seizure  by  force  is  to  be  avoided  for  the  time 
being,  the  entry  of  the  Chinese  People's  Gov- 
ernment Into  the  United  Nations  may  help 
solve  this  problem.  If  there  should  be  serious 
obstacles  to  the  immediate  transfer  of  For- 
mosa to  the  control  of  the  People's  Govern- 
ment, a  United  Nations  trusteeship  over  For- 
mosa as  an  Intermediary  step  could  be  taken 
Into  consideration." 

Now  let  us  examine  Mao's  pronouncements 
on  Indochina.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
at  the  time  the  memorandum  was  prepared 
Prance  was  still  fighting  to  malntiUn  her 
colonial  Interests  there.  And  those  who  talk 
of  "free  elections"  In  'Vietnam  would  do  well 
to  keep  his  words  In  mind : 

"We  shall  give  the  maximum  assistance  to 
our  comrades  and  friends  In  Indochina.  The 
experiences  we  have  had  In  Korea  should  en- 
rich their  knowledge  In  fighting  for  libera- 
tion. The  case  of  Indochina  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  China.  In  Indochina,  as 
In  Korea,  there  Is  serious  Intervention  of 
the  capitalist  bloc,  while  In  China  there  was 
nothing  so  direct  and  vigorous.  The  experi- 
ences la  Korea  tell  us  that  so  long  as  there  Is 
foreign  Intervention  and  so  long  as  we  have 
no  naval  support,  military  operations  alone 
cannot  achieve  the  objective  of  liberation. 

"The  military  operations  In  Indochina 
should  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  war  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  French  people  and  to  make  the  French 
and  Americans  extremely  hateful  among  the 
Indochliiese  people  The  object  Is  to  force 
the  French  to  back  out  of  Indochina  prefer- 
ably through  the  face-saving  means  of  an 
armistice.  Once  foreign  Intervention  is  out 
of  the  picture,  vigorous  propaganda.  Infiltra- 
tion, forming  united  fronts  with  the  progres- 
sive elements  in  and  outside  the  reactionary 
regimes  will  accelerate  the  process  of  libera- 
tion. A  final  stroke  of  force  will  accomplish 
the  ta.sk.  Two  years  may  be  needed  for  this 
work." 

Two  years  later.  Prance  was  out  of 
Indochina. 

But  Mao's  blueprint  for  complete  dom- 
ination of  what  was  formerly  Indochina 
was  stalled  when  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  freedom  for  the  people  and  the 
peace  of  southeast  Asia  required  our 
assistance. 

Mao  Tse-tung  went  on  to  say; 

After  the  liberation  of  Indochina,  Burma 
will  fall  In  line  as  good  foundation  has  al- 
ready been  laid  there.  The  then  reactionary 
ruling  clique  in  Thailand  will  capitulate  and 
the  country  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  liberation  of  Indochina,  which  will 
fall  to  the  Communist  camp  as  a  ripe  fruit, 
will  complete  the  circle  around  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Indonesia  has  not  fallen  to  the 


Communists;  but  I  point  out  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  statement  because  I  believe  we 
should  keep  it  in  mind.  'While  It  may  be 
that  In  the  immediate  future  this  blue- 
print is  not  about  to  be  accomplished,  it 
is  a  blueprint,  and  I  believe  we  should 
pay  heed  to  it,  just  as  we  should  ha\o 
paid  heed  to  "Mein  Kampf"  at  the  time 
the  dictator  of  Germany  published  his 
book. 

Another  ix)int  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  on 
pase  23  of  his  excellent  speech,  is  this: 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cept, reluctantly  but  definitely,  that  this 
struggle  could  conceivably  last  another 
decade. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  excellent 
speech  with  which  I  must  disagree  very 
strongly.  I  said  earlier  this  year  that  I 
believed  that  the  American  people  con- 
sidered a  prolonged  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, in  the  range  of  5  to  10  or  more 
years,  to  be  unthinkable;  and  it  will  be 
unthinkable  so  long  as  the  American 
people  have  the  feeling  that  more  action 
can  be  taken  to  shorten  the  war  in  'Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  American  people  feel  that  this 
war  can  be  shortened  in  2  years,  they 
will  not  tolerate  a  5-  or  a  10-year  war, 
with  all  the  casualties  that  will  result 
from  a  prolongation  of  the  war. 

I  forecast,  further,  that  if  this  war  Is 
not  well  along  to  a  conclusion  on  a  just 
and  honorable  basis  by  well  into  next 
year,  there  will  be  a  new  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  spoken  with 
countless  people  in  my  State  about  this 
war.  Everyone,  of  course,  is  unhappy 
with  it.  I  believe  that  most  of  them 
support  the  President's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  war,  although  some  people 
differ  sharply  on  that  point.  I  have 
supported  the  policy  of  the  President. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  people 
will  tolerate  a  prolonged  war  in  south- 
east Asia  if  they  believe  that  the  war 
can  be  shortened.  They  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  war  can  be 
shortened,  because  they  know  that 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  our 
military  leaders  have  not  been  carried 
out.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  military,  because  we  all  know  that 
there  are  other  considerations  besides 
merely  militai-y  considerations.  But  it 
is  also  very  evident  that  certain  military 
targets  have  been  off  limits  in  the  North. 
and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  thi.s 
docs  not  entail  stepping  up  the  bombiny 
and  that  it  does  not  entail  more  bomb- 
ing. If  anything,  we  could  cut  in  half 
the  number  of  sorties  to  the  North.  But 
it  does  entail  hitting  the  right  target.s 
If  we  are  to  bring  the  pressure  needed  to 
slow  down  further  the  infiltration  of 
troops  and  supplies  and  ammunition 
from  the  North  to  the  South  and  to 
make  the  cost  of  continued  aggression 
more  dear  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government 

I  recognize  that  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  "the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  accept, 
reluctantly  but  definitely,  that  this  strug- 
gle could  conceivably  last  another 
decade,"  is  In  the  utmost  of  good  faith. 
I  simply  cannot  share  that  view,  and  I 
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believe  that  as  time  goes  on  my  reaction 
will  be  borne  out. 

On  page  35  of  the  Senator's  speech, 
he  makes  the  statement  that  he  believes 
that  "we  must  understand  the  limita- 
tions of  the  U.S.  role  in  Asia."  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  made  this  statement.  I 
know  that  it  is  based  upon  his  personal 
contacts  with  Asians,  with  many  of 
whom  I  have  spoken.  I  believe  that  we 
are  in  great  danger  in  not  paying  heed 
to  this  statement. 

The  conference  on  Guam  is  an  exam- 
ple. I  said  about  a  year  ago  that  we 
should  have  a  Par  East  nations  confer- 
ence composed  preferably  of  those  na- 
tions which  joined  together  in  forming 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  The  idea 
I  had  was  if  those  nations  could  join 
together  to  operate  a  bank  for  their  eco- 
nomic development,  they  should  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  join  together  to  try  to 
bring  ijeace  in  their  area.  Some  of  the 
leaders  I  talked  with  indicated  that  they 
wanted  to  exercise  the  leadership,  they 
wanted  to  take  the  leadership,  to  get 
Asian  nations  to  join  together  to  bring 
peace  in  their  area. 

One  of  those  leaders  is  President  Mar- 
cos, of  the  Philippines. 

He  exercised  this  leadership  by  calling 
the  Manila  Conference,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  seven  nation  fighting  as 
allies  in  South  Vietnam.  That  was  a 
nucleus  which  could  have  served  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Far  East  Nations  Peace 
Conference.  But,  unfortunately,  when 
the  Guam  Conference  was  held,  only  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  were 
present.  None  of  our  other  allies  was 
there. 

A  seven-nation  conference  has  been 
scheduled  In  "Washington.  D.C..  for  next 
month.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  proper  place  for 
It.  This  Is  a  basic  problem  In  which  the 
United  States  can  be  helpful,  but  in 
which  the  United  States  should  not  take 
the  lead.  We  should  encourage  it  and 
we  should  support  it,  but  the  leadership 
for  bringing  peace  in  southeast  Asia  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Asians 
themselves.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  had  this  fact  in  mind 
when  he  stated  in  his  speech  that  w-e 
should  understand  the  limitations  of  the 
United  States  in  our  role  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Again  I  say  that  the  Senator  has  made 
a  very  able  speech.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
finest  maiden  speech  I  have  heard  In  my 
short  tenure  in  the  Senate.  Knowing  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  I  do,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  it  Is  the  forerunner 
of  many  more  excellent  contribution,,  by 
him  to  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  in-depth  analysis.  I  cer- 
tainly respect  his  opinions  and  his  ob- 
jections. I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for 
his  generous  commendations. 

As  to  the  question  which  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
raised  concerning  the  words  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  versus  the  deeds  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
I  certainly  do  agree  with  him  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  made  public  announce- 
ments, such  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
read  In  the  Senate,  and  even  worse. 


Mr.  President,  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make,  and  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clearly, 
is  that  the  United  States  must  give  more 
consideration  to  what  Mao  Tse-tung  does 
than  what  he  says;  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  mentality  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  dealing,  and  look  for  the 
motivations  or  reasons  that  these  public 
pronouncements  are  made. 

I  assure  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  I  believe,  as  does  he,  that  we  should 
never  drop  our  guard;  that  we  should 
alv.ays  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  warn- 
ing whatever  that  Mao  Tse-tung  or  any- 
one in  control  of  the  Peking  government 
is  read.v  to  move  in  any  act  of  geographic 
expan.sion. 

On  the  second  point,  with  respect  to 
the  10  years  acceptance  of  this  war,  or 
2  years,  I  assure  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  I  would  be  happy,  as  would  all 
of  the  American  people,  if  this  war  could 
end  today:  and  certainly  I  am  hopeful, 
as  is  he,  that  it  would  not  go  beyond 
2  years.  But,  again,  I  would  refer  to 
what  I  found  when  I  was  in  Vietnam. 
The  problem  is  so  immense  that  even 
if  the  war  were  stopped  today,  it  would 
require  great  economic  material  support 
for  South  Vietnam;  it  would  require 
American  troops  to  stay  there  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  to  enable  the  development 
of  the  viable  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions  that  are  essential  for 
the  stabinty  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Goverrunent. 

In  no  way  would  I  suggest  that  this 
war  should  continue  for  10  years  or  even 
for  10  days.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  is  right  when 
he  predicts  that  it  will  not  go  beyond  2 
years.  However,  I  have  doubts  as  to 
what  we  can  do  if  the  war  should  go  be- 
yond the  2-year  period.  For  even  if  it 
does,  unless  circumstances  radically 
change,  I  would  still  be  opposed  to  the 
escalation  of  that  war.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  action  which  carried  the 
war  beyond  the  limitations  within  which 
it  is  presently  being  fought.  And  I 
would  be  opposed  to  anything  that  would 
prompt  or  provoke  Peking  into  greater 
participation  in  this  war,  resulting  in  a 
third  world  war. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  did 
not  predict  that  the  war  would  be  over 
in  2  years,  but  I  did  predict  that  if  the 
war  is  not  well  along  toward  a  conclusion, 
or  a  just  and  honorable  peace  within  an- 
other year  and  a  half,  for  example,  there 
would  be  another  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  may  well  be  another 
President  anyhow,  but  I  am  willing  to 
make  the  statement  that  if  that  war  is 
not  well  along  this  will  happen. 

I  think  it  will  happen  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  great  majority  of  American 
people  are  going  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  prolonged  war.  I 
do  not  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  to  see  the  war 
enlarged. 

I  am  sure  they  agree  with  the  desires 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
that  point.    They  agree  with  the  Presi- 


dent's policy  that  we  are  going  to  have 
limited  objectives  and  a  limited  area  war, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  take  any 
action  that  is  going  to  be  calculated  to 
cause  Red  China  to  come  into  the  war. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  are  not 
invading  North  Vietnam.  Some  people 
try  to  draw  an  analogy  between  Red 
China  in  the  Korean  war  and  this  war. 
They  are  not  at  all  in  the  same  ballpark 
because  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
did  actually  go  into  North  Korea.  "We 
are  not  going  into  North  Vietnam.  'We 
have  no  intention  of  going  into  North 
Vietnam.  I  submit  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  North  Vietnam,  as  we 
did  in  North  Korea. 

However.  I  say  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dent can  persuade  the  American  people 
that  the  maximtim  amount  of  military 
power  consistent  with  the  policy  of  not 
enlarging  the  war  is  being  used  in  sup- 
port of  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  unless  he 
can  perstiade  them  that  this  is  being 
done.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  tolerate 
a  prolonged  war. 

If  he  can  persuade  them  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  support  and  the 
maximum  number  of  strikes  on  military 
targets  are  being  taken  consistent  with 
not  enlarging  the  war.  perhaps  the 
American  people  will  tolerate  a  pro- 
longed war,  but  that  will  take  a  lot  of 
persuasion. 

I  am  not  persuaded  at  this  point,  and 
many  others  are  not  persuaded  at  this 
point.  Recent  events  show  that  the 
President  himself  has  not  been  per- 
suaded, and  he  has  begun  to  lift  the 
restriction  on  the  olT-limits  targets 
which  have  long  been  recognized  by  mil- 
itary leaders.  I  think  they  can  be  lifted. 
At  least,  some  of  them  could  be  lifted, 
and  that  would  slow  down  the  infiltra- 
tion of  troops  and  supplies  from  the 
North  to  be  used  against  our  fighting 
forces,  and  bring  greater  pressure  on 
their  leaders  in  Hanoi  to  make  them 
pay  a  dearer  price  for  aggression. 

Quite  obviously  they  are  hurting,  oth- 
erwise we  would  not  have  seen  the 
propaganda  war  which  is  being  waged  to 
get  the  United  States  to  unconditionally 
halt  the  bombing.  Nonetheless.  Hanoi 
is  willing  to  accept  the  price  so  far  for 
her  continued  aggression,  and  the  best 
military  thinking — not  only  our  own.  but 
among  our  allies  in  the  Far  East — is  that 
more  targets  that  are  off  limits  can  be 
taken  out  without  greater  danger  to  the 
civihan  population  and  s^ithout  the  dan- 
ger of  getting  into  a  conflict  with  Red 
China,  and  with  the  results  I  have 
mentioned.  ^''' 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  tp-'Say  that 
the  Senator  from  Massacliusetts  has 
made  a  splendid  contribution.  I  have 
enjoyed  our  friendly  exchange  very 
much. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  apo- 
logize to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  misunderstanding  his  predic- 
tions for  1968.  I  assure  him  that  in  sub- 
stance we  are  in  agreement  so  far  as  the 
reluctance  of  the  American  people  for 
a  prolonged  war  in  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned. I  certainly  concur  with  him  on 
his  third  point  as  to  the  limitation  of 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 
I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
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ments  and  his  commendations  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  2 1ST 
CENTURY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
20.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  delivered  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  six  major  messages  on  how  agriculture 
is  preparing  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century. 

On  this  occasion.  Secretary  Freeman 
addressed  the  National  Science  Teachers 
A.'^sociation  Convention  in  Detroit.  Mich., 
and  described  the  contributions  of  agri- 
cultural science  to  making  a  better  world 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Freeman  pointed 
out  the  far-ranging  efforts  and  wide- 
spread benefits  of  apricultiu^al  science. 

He  sketched  a  word  picture  of  what  the 
experts  expect  agriculture  to  be  in  the 
year  2000.  and  described  the  plans  laid 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
tD  meet  the  research  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  is  confident  those 
needs  will  be  met,  because  the  working 
partnership  between  the  USDA  and  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
has  been  solving  research  problems  for 
nearly  100  years. 

He  pouited  out.  however,  that  meeting 
the.se  research  goals  will  require  an  ad- 
ditional 13,000  agricultural  scientists  by 
1972,  and  another  13,000  more  by  1977. 

He  called  on  the  science  teachers  of 
America  to  direct  as  many  of  their  prom- 
ising students  as  they  can  into  careers 
in  agricultural  science. 

With  their  help,  he  said: 

we  can  move  Into  the  wnuder  world  of  the 
21st  century  .  .  a  world  where  mankind, 
freed  at  last  from  the  desperate  struggle  to 
survive  famine,  pestilence  and  fever,  can 
finally  pursue  those  higher  goals  his  God- 
-;lven  nature  Inspires  him  to  seek. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretary  Freeman's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Agriculture,  Year  2000  -Science:  in  the 

Service  of  Man 

(Addres-s   by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 

L.      Freeman      at      the      National     Science 

Teachers  A.ssoclatlon  Convention,  March  20, 

1967,  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

In  this-  -the  fifth  in  a  series  of  messages 

I  shall  deliver  this  year  on  agriculture's  role 

In  helping  us  prepare  for  the  21st  Century — • 

I    intend    to    explore    the    contributions    of 

agricultural    science  .   .   .  past,    present,    and 

future. 

Earlier  in  the  series.  I  talked  about  Income 
and  abundance,  communities  of  tomorrow, 
resources  In  action,  and  growing  nations  and 
new  markets.  In  each  of  these  talks  I  pre- 
sented a  frankly  Idealized — but  altogether 
attainable — picture  of  wh.it  our  nation  and 
the  world  could  be  like  In  the  Year  2000  .  .  . 
i/  we  rise  to  the  challenge  before  us. 

For  the  visionary  element  In  each  of  these 
messages.  I  drew  heavily  on  expert  opinion 
inside  the  outside  government.  I  shall  do 
the  same  today. 

I'm  pleased  to  make  this  speech  before 
this  particular  audience,  for  the  science- 
education  oommunlty  understands  and  ap- 
preciates   the    Importance     of    agrlcultiual 


science   to    the    welfare  .  .  .  Indeed    to    the 
survival  ...  of    mankind    everywhere. 

You  understand  Its  complexities  .  .  and 
appreciate  Its  sophistication.  No  one  here. 
I'm  sure,  has  as  simple  a  conception  of  agri- 
cultural science  as  the  woman  who  declared 
she  was  going  to  cross  a  pig  with  a  homing 
pigeon  to  get  bacon  that  brought  Itself  home. 

Seriously,  all  too  few  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  tremendous  contributions  of  agri- 
cultural science.  Too  many  conceive  of  the 
USDA  as  a  body  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
administering  of  farm  programs. 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Department's  annual  expenditures  and 
about  90  percent  of  its  man-hours  are  devoted 
to  services  of  benefit  to  all  Americans  rather 
than  exclusively  for  farmers. 

Of  USDA's  fulltlme  employees,  for  in- 
stance, about  17  percent  are  in  research 
agencies,  while  fewer  than  6  percent  work 
In  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service — the  agency  thit  deals  al- 
most wholly  with  farm  programs. 

It's  time,  then,  to  tell  the  wonder  story 
of  agricultural  research  .  .  .  and  of  how  that 
research  affects  the  lives  of  all  of  us  today, 
next  month,  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  agrlciUturnl 
science  will  have  accomplished  by  the  Year 
2000,  of  course,  but  I  do  know  that  today's 
research  is  laying  the  fotindation  for  the  kind 
of  agriculture  .  .  .  and  the  kind  of  world 
.  .  .  we  can  have  25  or  30  years  from  now 

Certainly  science  can't  create  an  ide.^1 
world  without  the  help  of  far-vlsloned  poUcv 
makers,  peace  makers,  and  all  men  of  good 
will.  But  Just  as  certainly,  the  policy  makers 
and  the  peace  makers  won't  have  the  kind  of 
world  we'd  like  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
unless  research  frontiers  are  extended  to 
achieve  those  things  that  are  now  only  theo- 
retically possible. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  let's  assume  that 
those  research  frontiers  will  be  pushed  back 
.  .  .  that  the  most  advanced  Ideas  of  our 
scientists  will  have  reached  the  stage  of 
practical  application  by  then.  Let's  dream 
about  what  agriculture  and  the  world  can 
be  like  in  the  21st  Century. 

THE   FUTURE 

Whirling  overhead  In  the  Year  2000  will 
be  the  agricultural  space  satellites  that  will 
supply  the  basic  Intelligence  for  agriculture. 

While  the  farmers  of  tomorrow  study  re- 
ports in  their  air-conditioned  offices  .  .  . 
relieved  at  last  of  the  physical  drudgery  and 
occupational  anxiety  so  traditionally  theirs 
.  .  .  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  takes 
unaccustomed  ease  at  his  desk  In  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  these  shiny  space  satellites,  equip- 
ped with  the  most  sophisticated  remote 
sen-jing  Instruments,  are  supplying  the  In- 
formation needed  to  make  the  key  decisions. 

Their  sensors  are  able  to  detect  differences 
In  soil  .  .  .  Identify  different  crops  and  kinds 
of  forest  trees  .  .  .  determine  damage  by 
diseases.  Insects,  and  drought  .  .  .  and  as- 
sess crop  stands  and  vigor  in  order  to  predict 
production 

Information  gathered  from  throughout  the 
world  Is  transmitted  to  computers  for  analy- 
sis and  Immedilate  use. 

The  soils  of  the  world  have  been  inven- 
toried, and  each  crop  is  grown  either  on  the 
soil  best  suited  for  It,  or  on  soil  chemically 
modified  for  maximum  productivity.  We 
have  a  running  Inventory  of  acreage  and 
output  of  all  crops,  and  we  use  accurate  pre- 
dictions to  guide  marketing  and  distribution 
to  avoid  waste  and  local  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses. 

Let's  see  how  this  works.  Suppose  the  con- 
trol station  requests  a  click  on  the  ni.aurlty 
of  the  North  American  wheat  crop  A  sign.-il 
Is  sent  to  the  spacecraft  sensor,  nnd  within 
a  few  minutes  the  results  are  In  The  grain 
In  Oklahoma  Is  ripening  fast  and  threatens 
to  glut  local  markets.  So  Information  goes 
out  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  manipulate 
artificial  light  and  apply  growth-regulatin'? 


chemicals  to  slow  the  maturity  of  the  Okla- 
homa wheat  .  .  .  and  to  speed  ripening  in 
part  of  Kansas  to  meet  a  scheduled  ship- 
ment overseas. 

Homeowners,    Incldentlally,    will    use    the 
same   light-manlptilatlng  and   growth-regu- 
lating   chemical    techniques    to    keep    their 
lawns  and  shrubs  at  desired  height  wiih<  ii 
mowing  or  clipping. 

I  said  the  spacecraft  sensors  could  aiso 
determine  crop  damage  by  insects,  diseases, 
or  drought,  but  the  truth  Is  that  sclentintf 
win  seldom  have  occasion  to  nieasu*-".'  such 
d.mi  .ge  in  the  21^i  Century. 

Combinations  of  biological  and  specif'- 
chemic  il  methods  by  then  will  have  erucii- 
cated  the  dozen  insects  that  caused  half  the 
los.ses  in  I'.ic  .Sixties,  and  will  control  the  10') 
or  S'i  other  cop-d  imaging  bugs. 

Americuis  of  the  Year  2000  never  will  sce- 
muoh  less  swat-  ?  housefly  or  a  mosquito 

U.slnsr  knowled'.;e  g.iined  In  1967  that  coi - 
tain  plant  proteins  control  disease  resistance 
-scientists  of  the  Year  2000  will  have  bretl 
crops  and  trees  and  ornamentals  that  ar<> 
unitTected  by  the  plant  diseases  we  know 
Weeds  will  have  become  laboratory  cr.ri- 
ositlps.  for  harmless  chemicals  will  have  beo:i 
developed  to  keep  their  seeds  from  germi- 
nating. 

The  woodlands  are  more  beautiful,  mor,? 
productive,  more  used  in  the  Year  2000  th.m 
they  have  ever  before.  In  1967.  projections 
were  made  which  foresaw  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  America's  needs  for  recii- 
ti'inal  land  would  increase  300  percent,  for 
wiltllifp  refuge  133  percent,  and  tor  r.-'.^cr- 
voi'-s  180  percent.  The  USD.\'s  Forc.^^t  Serv- 
ice rese.irch  and  development  program  h''"^ 
helped  meet  tho.se  needs. 

New  methods  of  timber  harvestlns;.  pii  - 
neercd  In  the  Sixties,  are  saving  billions  f 
cubic  feel  of  timber  once  wasted  in  hnrvest- 
ing  New  uses  of  low-grade  timber  are  bol- 
stering local  economics,  and  the  merhani/a- 
tinn  of  refort.'tation.  forest  culture  and  tim- 
ber harvpstln;;  is  increasing  timber  worker.'; 
Income.  Water  s!iortages  have  been  e.ised 
by  tapping  deep  snowdrifts  in  alpine  fields. 

Lightning  fires  have  been  curtailed,  p.ir.i- 
slte  and  predator  damage  to  trees  biologically 
controlled,  tailor-made  trees  developed,  and 
a  wide  assortment  of  new  paper  products  ;irtl 
wood  chemicals  developed. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  farmland  of  the  nc* 
century. 

Much  of  the  land  presents  a  striped  pat- 
tern, for  crop  rows  are  separated  by  impervi- 
ous strips  that  catch  rainfall  and  drain  it 
to  nourish  the  plants.  Whole  hillsides  c' 
unproductive  land  are  treated  to  shed  pre- 
viously wasted  rainfall  and  deliver  It  to 
reservoirs  serving  small  towns  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  And  the  surfaces  of  reservoirs  and 
lakes  are  tre.itcd  to  eliminate  loss  of  w.iter 
by  evaporation. 

Irrigation  is  completely  automated  ar.d 
controlled  by  computers,  and  the  water  used 
In  Irrlg.'.tlon  is  treated  water  from  poor- 
quality  sources  Fresh  water  sujiplies  of  thf 
21st  Century  are  largely  restricted  to  domestr 
and  recreation  use 

Few  livestock  are  visible,  although  the 
United  -States  now  produces  twice  as  m.iiiy 
as  in  the  Sixties.  Live-stock  are  now  kept  in 
the  envlronmenl.il ly  controlled  shelter.;  that 
dot  the  landscape.  More  people  are  eating 
meat,  for  rittle.  hogs,  and  sheep  grow  to 
m;:rket  size  on  a  third  less  feed  and  in  '■' 
tlilrd  less  time  Hens,  kept  on  an  18-hour 
cycle,  lay  not  240  but  350  to  400  eggs  a  year 

Most  of  the  crops  of  the  1960's  are  still 
being  grown  .  .  .  but  by  now  each  cornst.il.^ 
produces  multiple  ears,  and  cotton  plants 
grow  with  all  of  the  bolls  clustered  on  the 
top  branches  for  easy  harvesting.  Crops  have 
been  bred  to  need  a  fraction  of  the  water 
required  by  varieties  of  the  Sixties,  and  are 
much  less  alfected  by  drought.  Plants  grow 
and  mature  much  faster  and  have  been  re- 
designed   with    sturdy    stems    and   with  all 
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leaves  exposed  to  the  sun  for  maximum  use 
of  light. 

Federal  and  State  scientists  of  the  Sixties 
got  the  first  leads  on  how  proteins,  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  life,  are  formed  in  living  cells, 
and  their  21st  Century  counterparts  direct 
genetic  development  of  plants  and  animals, 
adding  desirable  new  qualities  and  elimlnat- 
l!ig  defects. 

In  the  21st  Century  we  may  find  that  no 
more  than  2  million  of  the  300  million  people 
111  America  are  farmers.  Computer-con- 
trolled machines  pIc^nt  the  crops,  fertilize  by 
prescription,  determine  when  produce  is 
ready  for  market,  harvest  on  order,  and  grade 
and  package  the  commodities  for  delivery  by 
supersonic  cargo  planes  to  fully  automated 
w.irehouses. 

And— despite  the  size  and  the  cost  of  these 
farms  of  tomorrow — they  are  still,  by  and 
large,  family-owned  and  operated,  for  by  the 
Year  2000  a  creatively  flexible  system  of  fi- 
nancing has  been  devised  to  meet  the  much 
heavier  farm  credit  needs  of  that  era  .  .  . 
and  automation  has  reduced  the  required 
number  of  hiunan  workers  to  a  minimum. 

We  may  be  surprised  to  discover,  however, 
that  despite  the  continued  numerical  decline 
in  numbers  of  farmers,  the  countryside  is 
more  heavily  populated  than  it  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century. 

The  historic  migration  from  the  country- 
side to  the  city  came  to  an  end  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  far-visioned  busi- 
nessmen, industrialists,  government  leaders, 
and  social  scientists  Joined  forces  to  restore 
economic  opportunity — and  economic  ap- 
peal—to rural  America  .  .  .  thus  spreading 
out  the  populace  and  relieving  the  strain  on 
congestion-troubled  cities. 

The  sprawling  strip  cities  predicted  by 
many  back  In  the  Sixties,  contiguous  metro- 
politan complexes  extending  over  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles,  slopped  spreading 
Inste-ad,  our  300  million  people  are  dispersed 
across  the  nation  .  .  .  many  of  them  living 
in  brand  new  towns  and  cities  of  planned, 
manageable,  healthy,  and  esthetically-satis- 
fying  proportions. 

LONG-RANGE    STUDY 

This  view  of  what  agriculture  and  the 
countryside  may  be  like  in  the  21st  Century 
suggests  some  of  the  contributions  agricul- 
tural science  can  make  to  the  prosperity, 
comfort,  and  well-being  of  mankind  through- 
out the  world. 

But  these  achievements  will  not  happen  by 
themselves.  They  will  result  only  from  deci- 
sion, determination,  imaginative  planning 
and  skillful  use  of  scientific  resources. 

This  is  the  challenge. 

Happily,  the  decision,  determination 
Imaginative  planning  and  skillful  use  of 
sclentmc  resources  are  already  manifest. 

We  know  this  is  the  kind  of  world  we  want. 
We  are  determined  to  have  that  kind  of 
world.  The  planning  already  is  under  way. 
And  the  skillful  use  of  scieniiflc  resources  is 
a  demonstrated,  historical  reality  that  can 
grow  Increasingly  more  effective  if  we  are 
Wse  and  courageous  and  determined. 

"Hie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities  have 
developed  a  long-range  plan  which  is  guiding 
the  direction  and  evolution  of  agricultural 
science.  The  plan  grew  out  of  a  study  made 
by  the  USDA  and  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

First.  10  goals  for  agricultural  research  to 
meet  national  needs  were  determined.  Our 
goals  Include  efficient  production  of  farm 
and  forest  products  .  .  .  expanding  export 
markets  and  assisting  developing  coun- 
tries .  .  .  raising  the  level  of  living  of  rural 
people  .  .  .  and  others. 

Then  we  made  an  inventory  of  agricultural 
research  being  conducted  by  USDA.  the 
States,  and  industry.  We  determined  how 
enective  our  present  efforts  are  in  meeting 
our  goals,  and  laid  broad  plans  for  making 
necessary  adjustments.     Next  we  Integrated 


our  research  plans  into  the  Federal  budgeting 
process.  All  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  past  18  months. 

Now  Federal  and  State  scientists  arc  tak- 
ing a  closer  look  at  each  of  the  91  research 
problem  areas  we  have  identified.  They  are 
charting  the  course  of  investigations  to  solve 
these  problems — such  as  alleviating  soil,  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution  .  .  .  and  developing  new- 
food,  feed,  and  industrial  products  from 
agricultural  raw  materials  .  .  .  assuring  ade- 
quate supplies  of  forest  resources  .  .  .  and 
building  lasting  economic  strength  in  rural 
America. 

I  have  every  confidence  those  problems  will 
be  solved  .  .  .  because  the  unique  working 
partnership  between  the  USDA  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  has  been 
solving  problems  for  nearly  100  years! 

I  doubt  that  many  Americans  realize  what 
that  working  relationship  has  meant  to  the 
economic,  industrial,  educational  and  sci- 
entific development  of  this  nation. 

THC     CONTRIBUTIONS 

USDA  research  is  carried  out  in  Federal 
f.icilities.  In  combined  State-Federal  facili- 
ties, and  in  facilities  provided  by  the  States. 
USDA  research  scientists  and  administrators 
devoted  4.422  man-years  of  effort  to  the  De- 
partments  agricultural  research  in  fiscal 
1965. 

Tiie  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions are  the  centers  of  agricultural  research 
in  every  State.  They  conduct  systematic, 
scienlinc,  organized  study  concerned  with 
immediate  and  long-range  problems  of  agri- 
culture, forestry,  rural  living,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  consumer  problems  related  to 
agricultural  products. 

The  States  turn  out  a  growing  volume  of 
research  information.  Their  6.500  research 
scientists  publish  thousands  of  research  or 
technical  papers  a  year  in  most  of  the  biolog- 
ical, chemical,  engineering,  and  social  sci- 
ence disciplines.  Research  findings  are 
quickly  disseminated  by  the  closely  related 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Let  me  quickly  review  what  has  happened 
In  the  United  States  since  this  great  coopera- 
tive agricultural  research  effort  between  the 
USDA  and  the  States  was  launched  back  in 
1887. 

A  century  ago.  7  million  farm  workers 
served  a  total  population  of  31  million.  By 
1910,  farms  employed  13  million  in  a  nation 
of  106  million.  But  today — with  a  total 
population  of  197  million — roughly  twice 
as  many  as  50  years  ago — fewer  people  are 
employed  on  the  farm.  But  as  population 
rose,  and  farm  Jobs  declined,  our  people  be- 
came better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better 
housed  than  ever  before.  I  should  quickly 
point  out.  too,  that  while  only  7  million  re- 
main on  the  farm  today,  another  28  million 
Americans  are  employed  in  farm-related 
Jobs  .  .  .  food  processing.  transporting, 
marketing,  for  Instance,  and  chemicals  and 
machinery. 

The  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
in  agriculture  freed  millions  of  Americans  to 
enter  other  pursuits  .  .  .  thus  providing  the 
labor  force  for  the  industrial  explosion  in 
America.  Progressively  the  application  of 
agricultural  research  has  freed  more  than 
labor.  It  also  freed  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Industrial  economy.  Funds  for 
Investment  came  first  from  the  capital  that 
fai-mers  accumulated  when  they  began  pro- 
ducing beyond  their  own  needs. 

During  this  period,  agriculture  took  the 
lead  in  opening  the  scientific  frontier.  Suc- 
cess in  agriculture  pointed  the  way  toward 
the  "Industry  of  discovery" — toward  the  con- 
viction that  the  economy,  the  government, 
the  lives  of  the  citizenry  can  be  changed  by 
organized  research  efforts. 

The  point  has  been  so  well  made  that  to- 
day m-osslve  investments  in  all  kinds  of  re- 
search are  almost  taken  for  granted.  One 
Illustration:  In    1940,   the   Federal   Govern- 


ment spent  a  total  of  only  $74  million  for 
research  and  development.  Last  year  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $16  billion  for  re- 
search and  development. 

The  research  thrust  in  agriculture  has  not 
lost  impetus  as  other  thrusts  have  gained  It. 
In  1965.  total  expenditures  for  agricultural 
research — public  and  private — came  to  $850 
million.  There  are  an  estimated  30.000  or 
more  agricultural  research  projects  under 
way  in  this  country  today. 

And  now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  results 
of  agricultural  research. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Tlie  impact  of  research  and  science  on  pro- 
duction is  almost  unbelievable  In  the  past 
20  years,  crop  production  per  acre  and  live- 
stock production  per  breeding  unit  have  in- 
creased almost  40  percent.  And  this  mind 
you.  has  been  accomplished  with  a  labor 
force  that   diminished   almost   40  percent. 

In  1945.  we  produced  2',  billion  bushels  of 
corn  on  77  million  acres.  In  1965,  we  pro- 
duced more  than  4  billion  bushels  on  nearly 
a  third  fewer  acres  In  1945,  the  average 
milk  >-ield  per  cow  was  5.000  pounds  a  year 
Today  it  is  8.000  pounds.  Our  m-irkets  for 
dairy  products  are  now  supplied  by  some  10 
million  fewer  cows  than  were  needed  20  ye:irs 
ago. 

Our  f-^rmers  market  7  times  as  much 
broiler  meat  and  twice  as  manv  pounds  of 
turkey  as  they  did  in  1945  And  they  in- 
creased the  output  of  red  meat  almost  40 
percent  in  the  same  period. 

This  remarkable  record  of  projuctlon  ef- 
ficiency has  given  the  Am'--nc3n  consumer  the 
best  diet  in  the  world  p.t  the  lowest  real 
cost.  Food  for  Peace  and  Food  for  F.eedom 
have  saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  famine- 
threatened  people  overseas.  Sharply  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market,  h.st  year's  farm 
exports  set  an  all-time  record.  They  pro- 
vided our  f.'irmers  with  one  dollar  of  every 
6  they  earned  in  cash  receipts,  and  were  the 
most  significant  single  factor  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  our  bal.'-aice  of  payment  positicn 

OTHER     RESEARCH     BENEFITS 

Trie  impact  of  agricultural  research  is  fell 
far  beyond  our  domestic  and  international 
economy.  Agricultural  research  is  of  crucial 
importance  in  mans  efforts  to  create  a  bal- 
anced and  diverse  environment  in  Im- 
proving human  health  .  .  and  in  examin- 
ing the  life  process  itself. 

How  many  people  know  that  it  w.is  USD.^ 
scientists  who  were  the  first  to  link  an  in- 
sect vector  to  the  spread  of  any  disease? 
In  tracing  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle  fever 
to  the  fever  tick,  they  opened  the  way  for 
the  control  of  such  human  diseases  as"  ma- 
laria, yellow  fever,  and  sleeping  sickness 

How  m  jny  know  that  techniques  for  mass 
production  of  penicillin,  and  subsequent 
other  wonder  drugs,  were  developed  in  USDA 
laboratories? 

How  many  know  that  research  work  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
led  to  the  discovery  of  niacin,  the  cure  for 
pellagra;  to  the  import.ince  of  iodine  in 
metabolism:  to  the  discovery  that  Vitamin  D 
could  be  supplied  by  direct  irradiation  of 
ultraviolet  light — a  revolutionary  finding  in 
basic  research  and  an  immediate  method  for 
eliminating  rickets,  not  only  In  farm  animals, 
but  also  in  humans? 

How  many  know  that  it  was  a  researcher  at 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion who  discovered  streptomycin,  the  first 
of  the  wonder  drugs  to  show  hopeful  results 
In    the    treatment    of    tuberculosis? 

And  how  many  know  that  It  was  the  work 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  research- 
ers in  North  Dakota  and  later  in  Wisconsin 
that  led  to  the  isolation  and  identification 
of  dicumarol.  a  compound  now  widely  used 
In  treating  circulatory  disturbances  In  man? 
Some  estimate  that  use  of  this  drug  saves 
the  lives  of  one  of  every  3  Americans  stricken 
with  coronary  thrombosis. 
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IMMEDIATK    PROBLEMS 

Proud  na  I  am  of  the  achievements  of  agri- 
cultural science.  I  must  emphasize  that  our 
research  Job  Is  far  from  done — and  probably 
never  will  be.  New  applications  are  con- 
ftantly  being  found  for  well-established  re- 
search principles.  And  the  new  Insight  pro- 
vided by  basic  research  ts  continuously  open- 
ing additional  opportunities  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  science 

In  addition,  the  problems  to  be  solved  don't 
diminish.  There  are  old  problems  not  satis- 
factorily solved  .  .  .  such  as  control  of  soil 
erosion.  There  are  problems  that  refuse  to 
stay  solved.  For  example,  we  breed  a  disease- 
resistant  crop  variety,  and  then  a  destructive 
new  strain  of  the  disease  develops.  And 
there  is  a  steady  flow  of  new  problems  arising 
from  changes  in  our  needs  and  wants,  and 
from  the  requirements  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  our  re- 
search efforts  to  meet  these  immediate  prob- 
lems of  agriculture. 

Even  though  our  agriculture  as  a  whole  Is 
highly  efficient,  certain  segments  need  help 
In  cutting  costs  in  order  to  compete  favor- 
ably on  domestic  and  world  markets.  For 
example,  we  have  Intensified  our  researcli 
attack  to  remove  the  limitations  to  effitlency 
In  producing  cotton.  We  are  breeding  new- 
cotton  varieties  th.it  more  nearly  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  automated  textile  In- 
dustry, developing  biological  weapons 
against  the  boll  weevil  and  other  Insects, 
seeking  better  tillage  and  disease-control 
practices,  and  designing  more  efficient 
equipmetit  fjr  ginning  and  proce.'tsing 
cotton. 

With  seasonal  l.ibor  scarce  In  the  vege- 
table industry,  growers  must  mechanize 
harvesting— and  we  are  undertaking  the 
difficult  task  of  designing  satisfactory  ma- 
chines for  the  vegetables,  and  sometimes 
vegetables  to  match  the  machines. 

Achieving  the  same  standards  of  efficiency 
In  beef  production  that  have  been  reached 
in  the  poultry  Industry  Is  another  problem 
now  being  challenged  by  our  researchers. 

Research  to  prevent  pollution  of  soil, 
water,  and  air  has  been  greatly  expanded  by 
the  Department  and  the  States.  We  are  de- 
vising biological  and  other  safe  ways  of  con- 
trolling pests  .  .  .  developing  highly  spe- 
ciflc  pesticides  and  accurate  methods  of 
application  .  .  .  and  conducting  a  nation- 
wide program  of  monitoring  to  Identify  any 
potential  hazard  to  the  environment  from 
pesticide  usage 

The  USDA  has  been  most  pleased  to  co- 
operate with  your  organization  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  educational  materials  on  pests 
and  pest  control.  An  information  packet 
was  prepared  in  consultation  with  NSTA, 
and  Included  a  review  by  your  evaluation 
committee.  Although  the  packets  were  sent 
out  only  recently,  science  supervisors  and 
Instructors  from  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  already  have  re- 
quested and  received  more  than  100.000 
copies  for  use  in  their  classrooms. 

Lastly,  we  are  directing  more  of  our  re- 
search to  the  problems  of  low-income  rural 
families  .  .  .  research  to  improve  nutrition, 
assist  In  household  budgeting,  and  provide 
practical  housing. 

THE   WAR   ON   HUNGER 

And  now  let  me  examine  with  you  the 
greatest  of  the  contemporary  challenges  of 
agricultural  research — World  Hunger. 

You've  heard  the  grim  statistics  before. 
Two-thirds  of  the  worlds  people  go  to  bed 
hungry.  By  the  Year  2000,  another  3  billion 
may  people  the  earth  .  .  .  and  four-flfths 
of  the  additional  people  will  be  living  In 
those  regions  where  food  already  is  in  short 
supply. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  President  Johnson  said:  "Next  to 
the  pursuifof  peace,  the  really  great  chal- 
lenge to  the  human  family  la  the  race  be- 


tween food  supply  and  population  Increase. 
That  race  tonight  is  being  loet." 

We  now  know  that  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  developed  world  do  not  have 
the  food  production  capacity  to  fill  the  gap 
between  population  growth  and  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  nations  very  much 
longer.  Mass  famine  threatens  these 
nations. 

We  also  know  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
and  no  security  In  a  world  where  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  thus  threatened. 

What  can  be  done? 

Tliere  is  only  one  answer.  The  hungry 
nations  of  the  world  must  learn  to  feed 
themselves  before  time  runs  out.  We  must 
export  our  technical  skills  and  help  them  to 
learn  .  .  .  and.  together  with  the  other 
developed  countries,  we  mtist  buy  time  with 
our  food  aid  while  they  are  learning. 

American  agricultural  research  already  Is 
at  work  all  over  the  world  teaching  Irriga- 
tion, drainage  and  reclamation,  pest  control, 
fertilizer,  hybrid  seed,  new  plant  strain, 
growth  regttlator  and  new  tool  use.  During 
the  last  2  years  we've  had  more  than  100  of 
our  Agricultural  Research  Service  specialists 
overseas  .  .  .  helping  technicians  in  hungry 
lands  flf.d  solutions  to  their  agricultural 
problems  through  systematic  research  effort. 

Since  1958.  we  have  financed  some  870  re- 
search projects  in  30  countries,  projects  that 
benefit  agriculture  in  our  own  country  as 
well  as  in  the  hungry  lands.  And  we  are 
bringing  Increasing  numbers  of  technicians 
from  other  nations  to  our  country  for  special 
training. 

And  while  we  are  doing  this,  our  research- 
ers are  exploring  new  ways  to  supplement 
the  diets  of  protein-starved  people,  who  now 
number  more  than  2  billion! 

Protein-starved  children  die  .  .  .  some- 
times at  a  rate  40  times  higher  than  chil- 
dren of  the  s;uTie  age  In  developed  countries. 
Or  they  are  physically  stunted.  Or  men- 
tally retarded.  And  those  who  survive  to 
adulthood  may  suffer  chronically  poor 
health. 

One  promising  approach  to  this  problem 
Is  a  USDA  process  for  fortifying  wheat  or 
other  grains  with  extra  proteins.  Essential 
amino  acids  that  make  up  nutritionally  ade- 
quate proteins  are  infused  into  the  grain  In 
soluble  form.  The  enriched  grain  can  then 
be  processed  for  use  In  the  familiar  foods 
of  the  developing  countries.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity researchers  have  bred  lysine  Into  a  new 
strain  of  corn,  and  I  predict  we'll  soon  be 
able  to  do  the  same  with  wheat.  Such  a 
nutritional  breakthrough  would  dwarf  even 
space  exploration  or  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  In  its  ultimate  Impact  on  the  future 
of  mankind. 

An  entire  speech  could  be  devoted  to  the 
dramatic  advances  In  processing  protein  con- 
centrates from  soybeans,  peanuts,  or  cotton- 
seed. These  concentrates  can  be  made  to 
stimulate  meat,  fish,  or  poultry,  and  ulti- 
mately could  provide  a  new  source  of  quality 
food,  at  low  cost,  for  millions  of  the  world's 
hungry  people. 

All  of  these  breaktliroughs  offer  solid  hope 
that  tlie  eternal  war  on  hunger  eventually 
can  be  won  .  .  .  perhaps  before  the  year  2000. 

CONCLUSION 

The  scope  of  agricultural  research  defies 
description  in  a  thousand  speeches.  All  I 
could  hope  to  do  today  is  give  some  indica- 
tion of  Its  awe-lnsplring  dimensions. 

And  those  dimensions  must  continue  to 
expand  ...  If  we  are  to  build  the  kind  of 
world  we  seek  by  the  Year  2000.  Federal, 
State,  and  Industrial  research  In  agriculture 
now  employs  about  27.000  scientists.  Meet- 
ing the  goals  we  have  set  will  require  an 
additional  13,000  agricultural  scientists  by 
1972  .  .  .  and  about  13,000  more  by  1977. 

We  win  need  the  most  dedicated,  innova- 
tive, and  far-vlsloned  scientists  we  can  find, 
and  we  ask  your  help  in  finding  them.    The 


need  Is  so  crucial,  the  pressure  of  time  so 
imperative,  that  I  take  this  occasion  to  im- 
plore you — the  science  teachers  of  America — 
to  direct  as  many  of  your  promising  students 
as  you  can  into  careers  in  agricultural 
science. 

With  their  help,  we  can  move  Into  the 
wonder  world  of  the  21st  Century  ...  a 
world  where  mankind,  freed  at  last  from  the 
de.sperate  struggle  to  survive  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  fever,  can  finally  pursue  those 
higher  goals  his  God-given  nature  Inspires 
him  to  seek. 

The  Truth.  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said. 
Is  found  when  men  are  free  to  pursue  it. 

Now,  as  1  close,  let  me  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  It  Is  within  the  gift  of  science  to 
set  men  free  in  a  wonder  world  ...  if  sci- 
ence remains  in  the  service  of  man.  But 
magnificent  as  science  is,  as  fulfilling  as 
science  is.  It  must  never  be  deified  for  Its 
own  sake.  Always  it  must  remain  in  the 
service  of  man. 

There  Is  a  story  that  Illustrates  this  point. 
It  seems  that  a  brilliant  group  of  scientists 
created  the  ultimate  computer  ...  a  com- 
pviter  equipped  for  the  first  time  with  Insight 
and   the  potential   for  abstract  reasoning. 

To  test  their  awesome  creation,  the  scien- 
tists asked  it  the  oldest  question  in  the 
world:  "Is  there  a  God?" 

The  machine  whirred  for  a  moment  and 
then  brought  forth  this  ominous  answer: 

"If  there  wasn't  before  .  .  .  there  Is  one 
nou'." 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  HO 
CHI  MINH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  Incite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  President  Johnson  and 
Hanoi's  Ho  Chi  Minh  published  yester- 
day'. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  could  make  it  more 
obvious  to  thinking  men  why  the  pursuit 
of  peace  in  Vietnam  is  so  difficult. 

Nothing  recently  said  or  written  under- 
lines more  dramatically  the  difference  in 
approach  between  our  Government  and 
the  authoritarian  regime  that  runs  North 
Vietnam. 

The  very  fact  that  the  exchange  was 
publicized,  not  by  our  Government  for 
propaganda  purposes,  but  by  the  regime 
In  Hanoi  for  its  own  ends,  further  em- 
pliasizes  the  contrast  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  North  Vietnamese  capital. 

The  President's  message  was  thou.ght- 
ful,  sincere  and  serious.  It  was  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  open  the  path  to  a 
reasonable  settlement.  It  also  attempted 
to  open  the  way  for  a  de-escalation  of 
military  action.  It  promised  negotia- 
tions— if  the  other  side  was  truly  inter- 
ested in  negotiations. 

It  promised  actions— if  the  other  side 
wanted  to  take  reciprocal  actions  with- 
out talk. 

It  left  the  door  open  to  an  approach 
along  both  lines— if  that  was  desired. 

The  President's  letter  was  devoid  of 
polemics,  totally  lacking  in  propaganda. 
It  contained  no  threats,  no  ultimatums. 

It  merely  said:  Let  us  both  approach 
in  a  serious  way  the  path  of  peace. 

What  was  Hanoi's  reply? 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  is  most  revealing. 

First,  it  contained  a  long,  vitriolic  and 
prapagandistic  attack  on  the  United 
Stiites,  on  South  Vietnam,  and  on  all 
those  who  are  trying  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  remain  free  to  decide 
their  owTi  future. 
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The  masters  of  the  Vietcong — who  use 
every  technique  of  terror  and  assassina- 
tion as  well  as  outright  military  force  to 
achieve  their  goals — accuse  us  of  aggres- 
sion and  war  crimes. 

Those  who  seek  to  spread  Communist 
totalitarianism  by  every  known  means 
charge  us  with  trying  to  make  South 
Vietnam  a  colony. 

Those  who  would  end  every  vestige  of 
South  Vietnamese  independence  speak  of 
their  country's  desire  Tor  independence. 

The  Ho  Chi  Minh  formula  for  ending 
the  war  Is  very  simple :  turn  South  Viet- 
nam over  to  Hanoi's  tender  mercies. 

Stop  all  military  action  against  the 
North,  he  says. 

Withdraw  all  American  and  other  for- 
eign forces. 

Recognize  the  Liberation  Front,  Han- 
oi's tool  in  the  South. 

As  for  talks,  Ho  says  that  if  all  bomb- 
ing is  stopped  "definitively  and  uncondi- 
tionally" and  if  all  military  action 
against  the  source  of  aggression  in  the 
north  is  ended,  then  it  may  be  that  talks 
could  take  place. 

We  can  well  imagine,  from  past  ex- 
perience, how  talks  under  those  circum- 
stances would  be  used  by  the  Hanoi 
regime. 

Each  time  in  the  past  when  we  have 
stopped  bombing  in  hopes  of  getting 
peace  talks  started,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  used  our  restraint  to 
strengthen  their  military  position  in  the 
south  in  ways  not  available  to  them  be- 
fore or  after  the  truce  periods. 

Once  they  were  relieved  of  military 
pressure,  I  can  well  imagine  that  the 
authorities  in  Hanoi  might  be  willing  to 
talk— and  talk— and  talk.  Meanwhile, 
they  would  be  going  ahead  and  strength- 
ening the  military  units  in  the  south. 
They  would  be  rushing  in  new  weapons 
and  ammunition  and  other  supplies. 

From  the  sanctuary  of  the  north,  they 
would  continue  to  wage  the  aggressive 
campaign  that  they  began  more  than 
7  years  ago. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  say :  if 
that  is  the  way  they  acted,  then  we  could 
resume  bombing. 

But  if  one  says  that,  then  one  is  saying 
that  any  halt  in  the  bombing  should  have 
conditions  on  it.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  flatly  rejected  in 
his  letter  to  our  President. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to 
firmly  back  our  President  in  his  efforts 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam—and failing  to  open  secret  or  pub- 
lic negotiations,  to  go  forward  in  South 
Vietnam  to  assure  the  people  there  the 
right  to  make  their  own  future  in  their 
own  way. 

They  are  doing  well.  They  have  writ- 
ten a  constitution,  and  it  is  a  solidly 
constructive  document.  They  are  going 
to  have  village  and  hamlet  elections  next 
month. 

In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  they 
will  elect  a  President  and  Vice  President. 
They  will  elect  the  lower  and  upper 
nouses  of  their  legislature. 

Tliey  are  making  a  nation.  They  are 
moving  forward.  And  all  Vietnamese 
can  take  part  in  that  process — if  they 
will  only  abandon  the  use  of  force  and 
seek  to  achieve  their  ends  by  peaceful 
political  means. 


I  think  it  is  time  for  our  amateur 
diplomats  to  show  some  restraint.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  them  to  weigh  most 
carefiilly  the  meaning  and  the  Impact 
of  their  sometimes  ill-considered  state- 
ments. 

For  it  is  clear  to  me  that  these  state- 
ments— this  easy  readiness  to  criticize 
our  own  government — is  giving  comfort 
to  Hanoi.  It  is  making  it  possible  for 
some  in  North  Vietnam  to  believe  that  if 
they  will  only  hold  out  a  little  longer,  a 
divided  America  will  weaken  its  stand 
and  seek  a  solution  favorable  to  Hanoi's 
ends. 

More  than  that,  the  meddling  of  some 
amateurs  now  appears,  in  hindsight,  to 
have  been  even  more  foolish  and  more 
irresponsible  than  at  first  blush.  But 
the  critics  die  hard,  as  witness  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  they  now  go  in  reading 
into  Ho  Chi  Minh's  reply  the  best  possible 
interpretation,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  continue  to  impugn  the  motives  or 
strain  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
letter  sent  to  Ho  by  their  own  President. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Johnson  and  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

I  think  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  wrong,  dead 
wrong.  And  he  will  realize  his  mistake 
in  time. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  he  recognizes  his  mistake  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

We  can  do  so  by  giving  our  President 
our  confidence  rather  than  our  criticism, 
our  support  rather  than  our  silence,  our 
backing  rather  than  our  political  brick- 
bats. 

It  just  might  shorten  this  war,  a  war 
which  we  all  would  like  to  see  ended  in 
honor  and  in  justice. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
Vietnam  today,  discussion  that  is  painted 
in  broad  strokes  by  people  who  have  been 
somewhat  critical  of  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. However,  most  of  the  time,  when 
they  criticize  various  activities  and  pol- 
icies in  the  Vietnam  field,  they  fail  to 
come  down  to  specifics  but  talk  only  in 
generalities,  in  big  terms,  frequently 
making  statements  that  sound  as  if  they 
were  taken  from  some  Dale  Carnegie 
course.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to  be 
very  specific  on  what  is  involved  in  this 
situation. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  courageous  individuals  I  know  of, 
who  fi'ankly  speaks  his  piece,  sometimes 
praising  the  President  for  his  actions, 
and  sometimes  being  critical  of  him,  one 
who  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  certainly  clarity  of  expres- 
sion, is  the  noted  former  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  now  a  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  namely, 
Carl  T.  Rowan. 

Published  today  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  a  specific  case  of  why  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  not  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  All  of  us  know  that  Premier 
Ky  himself  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
South  Vietnam  cannot  win  the  war  un- 
less it  wins  the  struggle  against  corrup- 
tion. 


That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  do  the  unusual  thing  of 
not  inserting  Mr.  Rowan's  article  but  to 
read  it  in  its  entirety  into  the  Record. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Case  of  La 
Thanh  Nghe."  written  by  Carl  Rowan, 
exclusive  from  Washington,  and  pub- 
lished in  today's  Chicago  Daily  News,  is 
as  follows: 

Washington, — At  least  25  times  in  recent 
weeks.  American  forces  have  routed  Com- 
munist Viet  Cong  units  and  discovered  large 
caches  of  American-made  drugs  among  the 
enemy's  supplies. 

On  all  but  a  couple  of  occasions  those 
drugs  have  been  traced  back  to  the  same 
wealthy,  powerful  Vietnamese  importer.  La 
Tlianh  Nghe. 

This  same  man  has  been  accused  by  US 
officials  of  receiving  in  excess  of  $350,000  in 
"kickbacks"  from  American  and  West  Ger- 
man drug  suppliers, 

A  smattering  of  La  Thanh  Nghes  over-in- 
voicing and  other  financing  irregularities  on 
drugs  shipped  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia became  public  in  1965  when  the  U  S 
demanded  the  return  of  more  than  $250,000 
from  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp..  one  of 
Nghe's  suppliers. 

The  drug  shipments  were  financed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID  I. 

Despite  these  facts,  which  I  report  exclu- 
sively. Nghe  is  today  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  For  about 
two  months  he  has  served  as  secretary  for 
Industry  and  Handicraft,  a  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed  despite  strenuous  objections 
from  Washington, 

(Washington  authorities  say  they  don't 
know  whether  Ky  appointed  Nghe  in  defiance 
of  Washington's  objections,  or  whether  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  declined  to  pass 
on  to  Ky  the  Washington  view  that  Nghe's 
record  of  corruption  made  him  unsuitable 
for  a  top  government  pxist  ) 

The  case  of  La  Thanh  Nghe  has  been  one 
of  ths  most  closely-held  secrets  In  the  U.S. 
government,  more  so  because  of  implica- 
tions of  top-level  collusion  with  the  Com- 
munists than  for  the  suggestion  that  graft 
ar.d  corruption  may  be  more  widespread  in 
South  'Vietnam  today  than  it  was  four 
months  ago  •when  press  disclosures  forced 
a  widely-publicized  "cleanup," 

I  have  also  learned  that  AID  officers  backed 
off  an  investigation  of  Nghe  and  his  financial 
manipulations  after  Nghe  turned  on  some 
high-level  political  pressures  in  Saigon. 

Nghe  Is  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly that  drafted  the  new  constitution 
that  Premier  Ky  showed  President  Johnson 
at  Guam  and  won  the  latter's  praise. 

Nghe.  long-time  owner  of  Pharmacle  La 
Thanh,  was  a  political  powerhouse  even  in 
the  days  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  when  the  phar- 
macist was  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

Nghe's  power  derives  largely  from  the 
wealth  he  attained  by  being  among  the  first 
Vietnamese  pharmacists  to  desert  the  French 
pharmaceutical  companies  (which  were  still 
offering  obsolete  sulfa  drugs)  and  become  an 
agent  for  American  companies  offering  "won- 
der drug"  antibiotics  under  lucrative  AID 
financing  arrangements. 

Antibiotics  are  critically  needed  in  Com- 
munist military  units,  and  a  major  Ameri- 
can effort  was  launched  recently  to  deny  the 
Viet  Cong  access  to  shipments  from 
America. 

But  the  drugs  keep  flowing  into  the  enemy 
camp,  in  some  instances  because  Viet  Cong 
agents  can  walk  into  ordinary  Saigon  stores 
and  buy  substantial  quantities  of  anti- 
biotics. 

But  a  completely  knowledgeable  Viet- 
namese authority  in  Saigon  recently  in- 
formed me  of  the  general  transfer  technique. 
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A  major  South  Vietnamese  Importer  Is 
told  that  he  need  not  have  any  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Communists.  All  he  need  do 
Is  arrange  for  a  "burglary"  of  his  warehouse. 
Someone  will  see  that  the  drugs  get  to 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  right  amount  of 
money   Is   passed    to    the   "burglary"   victim. 

Americans  concede  that  drugs  shipped  to 
Nshe  might  have  gone  to  the  Communists 
through  legitimate  purchases  or  real  thefts. 
But  they  contended  in  their  protests  to  Sai- 
gon that  when  the  same  man  turns  out  to 
be  the  importer  In  23  of  25  cases,  the  per- 
centages seem  overwhelmingly  to  suggest 
some  collusion. 

Premier  Ky  has  said  that  South  Vietnam 
cannot  win  the  war  ur.less  It  wln^  the  strug- 
gle against  corruption,  Ky's  aides  say  the 
young  general  is  in  a  delicate  position  where 
he  cannot  move  against  a  man  of  Nghe's 
wealth  and  power — unless  Ky  can  demon- 
strate that  he  is  under  pressure  from  the  U.S. 
and  public  opinion. 

The  question  is:  Did  President  Johnson's 
advisors  tell  him  about  the  Nghe  scandals 
before  he  met  Ky  this  week  on  Guam? 

They  should  have.  Then  President  John- 
son could  have  given  the  young  premier 
something  to  think  about  other  than  his 
desire  to  widen  the  war. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  exclusive 
article  appearing  in  today's  Chicago 
Dally  News  by  a  man  whose  reputation 
is  certainly  without  question,  Mr.  Carl 
T.  Rowan.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
which  make  some  of  us  raise  objections 
and  question  the  administration,  and 
which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
questioning  that  policy  lintil  these  con- 
ditions are  corrected. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  A  LEGISLATIVE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  establish  a  legal  counsel,  or  legislative 
attorney  general,  as  a  new  oflScer  of  the 
Congress.  Many  Members  besides  the 
Senators  who  voted  with  me  expressed 
Interest  In  the  idea,  but  felt  that  it  de- 
served closer  study  than  we  were  able  to 
give  to  it  in  action  on  the  floor  at  that 
time.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI,  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y,  indicated  that 
if  it  were  before  his  committee  as  a  bill, 
he  would  be  interested  in  exploring  it 
through  hearings.  Therefore,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  as  a  bill  my  proposal  for 
a  Legislative  Attorney  General  for  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  so  changeless 
nor  perduring  as  change  itself.  There 
is  in  all  organisms,  both  of  nature  and 
the  body  politic,  a  need  to  participate  in 
the  dialog  of  their  spheres  of  activity 
and,  to  some  degree,  constantly  renew 
themselves  and  modify  their  contem- 
porary relationships.  Heraclitus  said 
everything  is  change  and.  at  least  ac- 
cidentally, this  is  true.  The  basic  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  a  being  does  not  un- 
dergo change,  but  those  aspects  of  his 
nature  that  are  not  truly  fundamental  do 
change. 

Changes  of  truly  cosmic  magnitude 
have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years 
in  every  conceivable  realm  of  interest. 
The  vastness  of  the  pliysical  universe 
beckons  mankind  to  explore  it.  We  have 
already  begtm  on  that  road  to  the  stars. 


The  life-span  of  man  will,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  bridge  a  century.  The 
religions  of  the  world  have  realized  that 
the  bitterness  engendered  by  protecting 
dogma  through  exclusion  did  more  to  sap 
the  desired  effect  on  mankind  of  these 
dogmas  than  the  cuiTent  ecumenical 
dialog  could  ever  permit.  The  Com- 
munist economies  are  changing  to  a 
profit-stimulus  position.  Nuclear  en- 
ergy is  becoming  increasingly  a  major 
source  of  power,  and  advances  Ln  tech- 
nology soon  will  present  us  with  a  self- 
sustaining  energy  generator. 

The  list  of  highly  significant  changes  is 
endless.  Mr.  President — civil  rights,  the 
United  Nations,  the  emergence  of  new 
nations,  medicare,  polio  vaccines,  the 
SST,  and  even,  ironically,  the  reemer- 
gence  of  the  electric  automobile  as  a 
seriously  considered  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  then,  I  think,  accurate  to  say  that 
change  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  either  pro- 
tecting one's  integrity  or  enhancing  the 
quality  of  one's  life.  It  is  necessary  to 
respond  to  changes  in  those  things  that 
affect  our  lives.  If  conditions  change,  we 
should  change.  And,  in  this  regard,  the 
most  significant  evidence  of  wisdom  is  to 
be  able  to  foresee  the  need  for  change 
and  be  able  to  make  the  transition  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  intact  the  essentials 
to  be  protected  and  reshapes  methods 
and  operations  that  facilitate  that  pro- 
tection. A  good  example  of  congressional 
wisdom  in  this  regard  is  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  the  legislative  reorganization 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  to  which  my 
preceding  remarks  lead  Is  this:  I  feel 
that  we,  the  Congress,  have  reached  that 
point  where  we  must  consider  again  our 
position  to  see  if  we  are  standing  where 
the  Constitution  intends,  relative  to  in- 
terpretation of  laws,  and  to  the  execu- 
tive, which  should  carry  out  our  will  and 
Intent  and  our  duty  to  oversee  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  the  people's  will  ex- 
pressed through  us.  In  other  words,  are 
we  preserving  Intact  our  constitutional 
heritage  of  checks  and  balances? 

The  separation  of  government  powers 
Into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  is 
traceable  to  Arlstole,  who  discussed  it  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  "Politics." 

Montesquieu  speaks  of  separation  of 
powers  in  book  XI  of  his  "Spirit  of  the 
Laws."  using  Aristotle's  original  divi- 
sion to  support  the  growing  libertarian 
spirit  of  the  1700*s. 

Montesquieu's  discussion  goes  further, 
however.  In  that  he  discusss  In  greater 
detail  the  resultant  controlled  conflict 
fostered  by  Inherent  checks  and  balances 
providing  stability  to  the  total  govern- 
mental equation. 

In  the  Federalist.  Nos.  47  and  51,  we 
find  a  further  exploration  of  Aristotle's 
2300-year-old  idea.  Madison  and  Ham- 
ilton describe  the  concept  as  it  relates  to 
the  particular  situation  of  the  young  Re- 
public. Tliey  agreed  with  Montesquieu 
that  power  corrupts  If  not  tempered. 
Surely,  If  men  were  angels,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  separation  device. 
Separation  insures  that  the  govern- 
mental partners  will  guard  their  consti- 
tutional mandates  carefully  and  resist 
firmly  any  encroachment  on  their  own 


powers  and  prerogatives.  This  Is  what 
has  made  our  system  work,  each  partner 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  effective- 
ness of  his  function,  to  better  serve  the 
country.  The  Congress  should  continue 
to  safeguard  its  contributing  and  over- 
sight function. 

It  is  self-evident.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in 
the  nature  of  our  society  since  the  days 
of  the  Founding  Fathers.  The  Republic 
has  grown  from  a  rather  loose  union  of 
rural  frontier  States  and  ten-itories  to  a 
closely  knit  federation  occupying  a  pre- 
mier position  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions. It  is  only  logical,  then,  that  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  pace  with  and  ad- 
just to  these  changes  if  it  is  to  be  truly 
effective.  This  we  have  done  and  done 
admirably  through  war  and  peace, 
through  prosperity  and  near  economic 
despair. 

As  time  and  space  shrink,  the  power 
scope  of  the  executive  grows  apace.  The 
power  shift  has  been  from  the  States 
to  the  Central  Government  and  from  leg- 
islatures to  the  executive,  and  to  the 
Presidency  in  particular. 

This  again.  I  say,  was  at  least  expe- 
dient, but  the  time  has  come  to  examine 
whether  the  Congress,  in  its  desire  to  see 
the  total  apparatus  of  Government  func- 
tion effectively,  has  not  evidenced  some 
abdication  of  responsibility  In  not  pro- 
viding ourselves  with  a  voice  that  could 
speak  for  and  as  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  should.  I  feel,  be  more  out- 
spoken and  articulate  on  matters  that 
relate  to  constitutional  Issues  affecting 
both  the  function  of  lawmaking  and  the 
operation  of  the  laws  themselves. 

Perhaps  in  oiu-  commitment  to  making 
Government  responsive  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion, we  have  permitted  some  degree  of 
erosion  of  a  fimdamental.  constitutional- 
ly dictated  duty  to  speak  with  a  clear 
voice  when  promulgating  the  law  and 
subsequently  be  steadfast  In  our  Insist- 
ence on  administration  of  the  law  in  con- 
sonance with  both  the  language  and  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a  pres- 
ent. Imperative  need  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive role  Ih  the  exercise  of  its  oversight 
or  watchdog  fimction. 

In  fact,  the  majority  leader  referred 
specifically  to  that  need  In  his  opening 
remarks  to  the  Seimte  this  year. 

The  Senate  demonstrated  Its  aware- 
ness of  this  fact  by  much  of  the  debate 
surrounding  passage  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  I  further  feel  that 
the  most  effective  way  for  the  Congress 
to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  this  func- 
tion is  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  voice, 
speaking  clearly  to  the  executive,  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  the  courts,  in 
declaring  the  collective  will  of  the  people 
expressed  through  their  Congress. 

With  one  stroke  we  the  Congress 
would  update  ourselves,  and  still  pre- 
serve more  carefully  than  ever  before  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  respective 
deliberative  Houses.  Here  we  are 
changing  In  order  to  preserve  intact  a 
mode  of  legislative  operation  that  is 
essential  to  our  democratic  Republic. 
Any  erosion.  Mr.  President,  of  the  rights 
of  Congress  is  a  direct  erosion  of  the 
rights  of  all  Americans, 

Mr,  President,  for  the  basic  reasons 
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outlined  in  my  previous  discourse.  I  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  that  we  provide 
ourselves  with  our  own  lawyer,  a  legisla- 
tive attorney  general  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Congress,  serve  at  our  pleasure  and 
speak  for  us  as  directed  by  the  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  under  whose  control 
he  will  serve. 

Surely  students  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  relationships  existing  be- 
tween the  various  branches,  will  see  in 
this  not  a  negative  measure  aimed  at  in- 
vading the  mutually  agreed  upon  domain 
of  the  executive  but  rather  a  tool  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  Congress  in 
these  areas  in  need  of  more  attention. 
Further,  this  Is  not  an  Indictment  of  the 
Congress  in  these  areas  but  rather  a  writ 
for  asking  the  Congress  to  remain  effec- 
tive in  a  timely  fashion,  Th»  reason 
most  often  given  for  a  request  of  dis- 
cretionary power  by  the  executive  Is  the 
need  to  be  able  to  make  a  timely  and 
flexible  response  In  a  volatile  situation. 
Surely  we  should  give  ourselves  this  flex- 
ibility and  quick-response  capability. 
If  we  are  asked  what  we  mean  we  could 
answer  clearly  and  quickly  in  a  united 
and  authoritative  manner.  Clearly,  to 
maintain  the  constitutionally  mandated 
checks  and  balances  In  our  Government 
we  need  this  voice,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  burgeoning  of  successive  admin- 
istrations and  proliferation  within  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  experts  in  every 
field. 

Those,  in  brief,  are  the  constitutional 
bases  for  the  operation  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Attorney  General  in  assisting  the 
Congress  in  its  oversight  function  and 
by  declaring  the  intent  of  Congress 
wherever  there  Is  controversy  either  on 
the  constitutionality  or  particular  appli- 
cation of  a  law. 

There  are  other  areas,  I  believe,  where 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General  could 
assist  the  Congress.  Upon  request,  he 
could  assist  In  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lation by  providing  advice  to  legislators 
and  committees  on  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional bases  and  ramification  of 
proposed  legislation.  There  have  been, 
I  believe,  over  90  pieces  of  legislation 
declared  imconstltutional  by  the  courts. 
This  averages  out  to  roughly  one  decla- 
ration every  2  years.  As  there  Is  noth- 
ing quite  comparable  to  our  situation, 
there  can  be  no  absolute  determination 
of  whether  this  is  a  good  or  bad  record 
for  the  Congress  or  for  the  courts,  but 
surely,  there  would  be  less  occasion  for 
a  declaration  of  unconstitutionahty  if 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General  were 
to  give  an  advisory  opinion  before  the 
measure  becomes  law.  After  enact- 
ment, should  there  be  a  question  of  In- 
terpretation, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Legislative  Attorney  General  would  be 
asked  for  advisory  opinions  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  administrations  At- 
torney General  Is  queried. 

Here  then,  Mr.  President,  Is  one  of 
the  vital  issues.  The  Congress  could 
speak  for  Itself  In  Interpreting  the  laws 
we  enact.  This  presently  is  done  by  the 
executive,  again  not  as  a  tactic  of  agran- 
dizement  on  its  part  but  to  provide  a 
legal,  probative  advisory  on  a  law.  This, 
I  maintain,  should  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress. Not  only  would  this  Immediately 
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clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  but  it 
should  substantially  help  smooth  the  ap- 
pellate process  and  as  a  side  effect  rein- 
force the  independence  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  by.  hopefully,  freeing  jurists 
from  ex  parte  chats  with  government 
attorneys,  supposedly  advising  on  ab- 
stractions of  the  law  and  treating  only 
peripherally  how  the  law  should  apply 
to  a  case  being  prosecuted  by  the  Justice 
Department, 

Asking  the  Congress  for  an  advisory 
opinion  before  litigation  arises  would  not 
only  ease  court  dockets  but  would  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  a  direct  over- 
sight pipeline  through  which  legislative 
Intent  concerning  both  the  law  and  its 
administration  could  be  loudly  and  clear- 
ly and  authoritatively  communicated. 
These  opinions  could  forestall,  I  believe, 
situations  wherein  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  FCC  and  the  Congress  all 
have  had  different  Interpretations  of  a 
specific  law  and  the  extremely  odd  situ- 
ation obtained  where  the  Federal  sover- 
eignty was  vested  in  opposing  litigants. 
Several  cases  of  this  nature  have  actual- 
ly passed  through  Federal  appellate 
courts.  I  should  think  the  executive 
would  prefer  that  cases  of  this  sort  not 
arise,  so  here  there  is  some  direct  bene- 
fit to  them. 

The  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  would  have  probative  effect 
and  could  stand  on  its  own  until  con- 
firmed or  revised  by  the  courts.  If  liti- 
gation were  joined  that  concerned  the 
interpretation  of  legislation  or  ques- 
tioned its  constitutionality,  the  Legisla- 
tive Attorney  General  by  right  could,  if 
so  directed  by  the  Congress,  Intervene 
as  a  party  or  express  congressional  in- 
tent as  amicus  curiae. 

Other  situations  come  to  mind  where- 
in the  Congress  has  a  direct  interest. 
It  seems  logical  to  me  that  contempt  of 
Congress  proceedings  should  have  a  leg- 
al representative  of  the  Congress  there 
as  a  party,  either  to  prosecute  directly  or 
make  clear  the  position  of  the  Congress, 

Where  there  are  proceedings  involving 
the  use  or  misuse  of  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  there  should  be  someone 
there  to  make  clear  the  will  of  Congress 
in  spending  these  funds.  A  good  ex- 
ample where  this  abuse  comes  in  is  recent 
mass  reprogramlng  of  funds  by  the 
executive  and  its  continued  refusal  to 
spend  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Bates,  in  his  floor 
speech  of  June  14,  1966,  gave  a  clear  and 
compelling  Interpretation  of  this  very  sit- 
uation. In  my  speech  of  March  3  of  this 
year  I  included  Congressman  Bates' 
words  In  the  Record  and  I  commend 
them  now  both  for  currency  of  facts  and 
the  sound  constitutional  foimdation 
upon  which  Mr,  Bates  based  his  reason- 
ing. 

The  Dixon-Yates  case  comes  to  mind 
next,  Mr.  President,  The  existence  here 
of  a  legislative  attorney  general  would 
have  saved  the  executive  from  the  ex- 
tremely bizarre  position  of  having  to 
create  within  Itself  a  separate  unit  for 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  Itself, 
and  this  was  a  conflict  of  Interest  case 
to  start  with.  This  surely  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  compound  conflict  of  inter- 
est. 
It  surely  is  eminently  clear  that  the 


Congress  should  have  a  voice  to  make 
clear  our  will  and  Intent  In  all  these  mat- 
ters and  that  voice  should  be  one  of 
prestige  and  authority,  having  probative 
value. 

Mr.  President,  history  is  replete  with 
situations  where  the  Congress  needed  not 
only  to  make  our  intent  crystal  clear  but 
to  represent  the  rights  of  Congress  either 
as  a  body  or  vested  in  a  committee,  Mem- 
bers, or  officers  of  the  Congress, 

The  right  of  immunity  for  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  has  been  slighted  by 
the  Justice  Department,  who  felt  that  it 
was  not  an  absolute  right  but  one  they 
had  a  right  to  interpret.  This  issue 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  where  the 
immunity  was  reaffirmed  as  absolute. 
Who  represented  this  prerogative  of  the 
Congress?  A  private  citizen.  How 
much  better,  Mr,  President,  for  the  Con- 
gress itself  to  have  been  there  standing 
up  for  its  own  rights,  particularly  one  as 
important  as  the  freedom  to  speak  the 
truth  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

The  catalogue  of  cases  illuminating 
this  void  is  practically  endless.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Let  us  move  now  to  end  this  ab- 
dication of  our  right  and  duty  to  speak. 
Nothing  could  be  more  Incongruous  than 
a  voiceless  deliberative  body  that  per- 
mits the  executive  extension  of  their 
power  to  speak  for  them.  Surely  we  trust 
ourselves  enough  to  speak  In  a  unified, 
forceful  way  on  those  issues  that  demand 
our  interpretation  and  expressions  of  will 
and  intent. 

Judge  Summers,  that  great  champion 
of  congressional  rights,  who  personally 
represented  the  Congress  at  least  twice 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  has  expressed 
It  very  well.  The  former  chairman  of 
^he  House  Judiciary  Committee  stated: 

Why  do  we  trust  Congress?  Why.  though 
we  respect  the  President,  are  we  determined 
to  keep  the  Congress  in  Washington?  Be- 
cause we  trust  ourselves.  Because  we  trust 
our  own  composite  Judgment,  however  falli- 
ble, more  than  the  Judgment  of  any  single 
man,  however  wise,  however  good. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legislative  Attorney 
General  could  represent  and  declare  our 
composite  judgment.  Let  us  now  act  to 
provide  ourselves  with  this  voice  of  our 
will  and  intent.  I  earnestly  request  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  this  matter 
that  is  becoming  ever  more  vital  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation :  the  will  of  the 
people  made  known,  made  known  clearly, 
authoritatively  and  unequivocally, 
through  Its  own  agent,  a  Legislative  At- 
torney General. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1384)  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Attorney  General.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1384 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United   States   of 

America    in   Congress   assembled,    That    (a) 

there   Is  hereby   established  In   the  legisla- 
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tlve  branch  of  the  Government  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Attorney  General,  which  shall 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Legislative  Attorney  General.  The  Legisla- 
tive Attorney  General  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  without  reference  to  pKjlltlcal 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  those  of- 
ficers for  Inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  physical 
or  mental  Incapacity.  The  Legislative  At- 
torney General  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gress during  which  he  is  appointed  The 
Legislative  Attorney  General  shall  receive 
the  same  salary  as  Members  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Legislative  Attorney  General 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  Assistant  Attorneys  General,  clerks,  and 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  office.  Assistants  shall  be 
appointed  without  reference  to  political  affil- 
iations and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

(c)  The  Legislative  Attorney  General  shall 
promulgate  for  his  office  such  rxiles  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act.  He 
may  delegate  authority  for  the  i>erformance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, No  person  serving  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  office  may  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  while  so 
serving. 

(d)  The  Legislative  Attorney  General  shall 
cau:.3  a  seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  his 
office,  of  such  design  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  approve,  and 
judicial  notice  shall   be  taken   thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lative Attorney  General,  under  such  rules  as 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
prescribe  Jointly  from  time  to  time,  to — 

(1)  render  to  committees.  Members,  and 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  legal  opinions  upon 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  render  to  committees  and  Members  of 
the  Congress  advice  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  provisions  contained  in 
Acts  of  the  Congress,  or  to  be  inserted  in 
proposed  legislative  measures; 

(3)  perform  such  duties  with  respect  to 
legislative  review  of  executive  actions  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  such  rules; 

(4)  Intervene  or  appear  as  amicus  curiae, 
upon  the  request,  or  with  the  approval,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives,  In  any  action 
pending  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
in  which  there  Is  placed  In  issue  the  con- 
stitutional validity  or  Interpretation  of  any 
Act  of  the  Congress,  or  the  validity  of  any 
official  proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  by  any  committee. 
Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

(5)  represent,  upon  the  request,  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, either  House  of  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee. Member,  officer,  office  or  agency  of 
the  Congress  In  any  legal  action  pending 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  to  which 
such  House  committee.  Member,  officer,  office, 
or  agency  Is  a  party  and  in  which  there  Is 
placed  In  issue  the  validity  of  any  official 
proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by  such  House, 
committee.  Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency. 

(b(  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  .undertaken  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (-a)  (5)  of  this  section  to  perform  any 
such  specified  representational  service  with 


respect  to  any  designated  action  or  proceed- 
ing pending  or  to  be  Instituted  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  relieved  of  responsibility  and  shall  have 
no  authority  to  perform  such  service  in  such 
action  or  proceeding  except  at  the  request  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  applicable  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure,  the  Legislative  At- 
torney General  shall  be  entitled  as  of  right 
to  Intervene  as  a  party  or  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  any  action  described  in  subsection 
(aM4)  of  section  2. 

(bi  For  the  purposes  of  all  proceedings 
Incident  to  the  trial  and  review  of  any  action 
described  by  subsection  (au5i  of  section  2 
with  respect  to  which  the  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  has  undertaken  to  provide  rep- 
resentational service,  and  has  so  notified  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Legislative  Attorney 
General  shall  have  all  powers  conferred  by 
law  upon  the  Attorney  General,  any  subordi- 
nate of  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  United 
States  attorney. 

(C)  The  Legislative  Attorney  General,  or 
any  attorney  of  his  office  designated  by  htm 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  entitled  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  duties  imfxised  upon 
him  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  enter  an  ap- 
pearance In  any  such  proceeding  before  any 
court  of  the  United  States  without  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  for  admission 
to  practice  before  such  court,  except  that 
the  authorization  conferred  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  any  person  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of 
free  transmission  of  official  mall  matter  as 
other  officers  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Attorney  General  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General  under  this 
Act.  Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  HOWER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  last 
week,  while  engaged  in  his  official  duties 
in  California,  death  came  suddenly  to 
Paul  Hower,  scientific  adviser  to  Chief 
of  Staff  and  Director  of  Operations  and 
Analysis  Organization,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Paul 
Hower  for  many  years.  His  family  and 
mine  spent  time  together,  and  his  death 
leaves  a  void  in  our  lives. 

To  his  wife,  Barbara,  his  four  lovely 
children,  and  to  his  wonderful  mother, 
of  Emmett.  Idaho,  my  wife  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  biography 
of  this  fine  American,  Paul  Hower,  and 
a  tribute  to  him  by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J. 
Friedman,  Acting  Assistant  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    bi- 
ography and  tribute  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Paul  A.  Hower,  Scientific  Adviser  to  Chief 
OF    Staff,    U.S.    Air    Force    Director,    AP 
Operations  Analysis  Organization 
A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  with  concur- 
rent   majors    in    physics,    mathematics    and 
chemistry,  Paul  A.  Hower  served  from  1943 
to   1945   as   a  staff  member  at   the   Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  Radiation 
Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  specializing 
in   radar  research.     From   1945   to   1948  Mr. 


Hower  was  a  senior  staff  member  at  the 
Polytechnic  Research  and  Development  Com- 
pany in  New  York  where  he  conducted  micro- 
wave electronics  research  and  development 
experimentation. 

A  citizen  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  Mr 
Hower  entered  Government  service  as  an 
analyst  with  the  Operations  Analysis  office  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  in  1948.  He  be- 
came director  of  that  office  In  1961  and  later 
was  named  the  scientific  advisor  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Strategic  Air  Command. 

A  strong  exponent  of  aerospace  power  as 
a  tool  in  national  security  planning,  Mr 
Hower  was  called  to  the  Pentagon  In  1963 
as  scientific  adviser  to  General  Curtis  LeM.iy, 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
was  concurrently  appointed  director  of  the 
Air  Force  world-wide  Operations  Analysis 
organization. 

In  1964  Mr.  Hower  was  awarded  the  Ex- 
ceptional Civilian  Service  medal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions as  a  scientist  administrator  in 
the  held  of  national  security  planning. 

Between  1963  and  1966  Mr.  Hower  was 
honored  by  the  governments  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  for  his  assistance  in  helping 
organize  an  operations  research  capability 
within  their  defense  establishments,  and  by 
the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  Governments 
for  his  operations  research  lecture  series  pre- 
sented to  key  civilian  and  military  officials. 

In  July  1966  Mr.  Hower  was  presented 
with  a  Congressional  testimonial  scroll 
signed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  U.S.  and 
by  senior  members  of  several  Senate  and 
House  defense-oriented  committees,  honor- 
ing him  for  his  contributions  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  national  security  objectives,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  more  rational  world 
order. 

In  March  of  this  year  Whitman  College. 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  annotinced  that  it 
planned  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  at  commencement  exer- 
cl.ses  In  June, 

Paitl  Hower  Memorial  Service 
(Remarks  by  Robert  J.  Friedman,  Lieutenant 
General,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Acting  Assistant 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff) 

It  Is  almost  Incredible  that  I  am  here  on 
the  podium  talking  about  Paul  Hower  in  the 
past  tense.  Paul  was  such  a  vigorous  and 
compelling  personaUty  that  the  thought  that 
he  Is  no  longer  with  us  Is  difficult  to  accept. 
A  eulogy  or  tribute  paid  to  him  would  be,  I 
know,  something  most  foreign  to  Paul's 
nature.  Yet  here  we  are.  at  a  moment  of 
grreat  loss,  contemplating  not  the  milestones 
In  Paurs  distinguished  career  but  instead 
reflecting  on  an  ever  richer  legacy — thoughts 
of  what  Paul  was  and  what  he  meant  to  us 
who  were  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Some  men  reveal  themselves  more  by  the 
direction  they  charter  than  by  the  distance 
they  travel.  Such  a  man  was  Paul  Hower. 
He  lived  a  good  life — intense,  enthusiastic. 
Inspiring.  He  was  a  man  of  conviction  rather 
than  appetite.  In  taste  and  temperament. 
In  his  actions  and  reactions.  In  the  things 
he  appreciated  and  the  things  he  avoided,  in 
his  concurrences  and  In  his  dissents,  he  was 
both  a  visionary  Idealist  and  a  hard  boiled 
realist.  He  was  a  loner,  who  listened  pa- 
tiently and  attentively  but  held  his  own 
council,  made  his  own  decisions  and  then 
Implemented  them  with  courage  of  convic- 
tion and  relentless  determination.  He  has 
been  known  to  exhibit  a  toughness,  an  air 
of  self-confidence  and  apparent  Impregna- 
bility, but  fundamentaly  he  was  above  all 
else  a  most  truly  humble  and  unassuming 
Individual. 

Paul  Hower  loved  the  Air  Force.  In  re- 
sponse the  Air  Force  offered  him  a  profes- 
sional career  that  satisfied  his  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  dedicated  service  and  furthered 
his  Instinctive  and  uncompromising  search 
for    truth.     His   probing   questions   and   In- 
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slstence  on  objectivity  often  Invited  both 
discussion  and  dissent,  but  he  willingly  ac- 
cepted rational  disagreement,  always  dili- 
gently seeking  to  mediate  differences  and 
thereby  eventually  broaden  the  areas  of  basic 
consensus. 

Paul  Hower  keenly  sensed  the  Interplay  be- 
tween power  and  responsibility  and  he  made 
a  most  conscious  effort  to  exercise  these  with 
reason,  patience  and  prudence.  But  he  never 
withdrew  from  the  hard  decisions,  nor  did 
the  possible  loss  of  favor  deter  him  from 
exercising  strong,  responsible  leadership  In 
consonance  with  the  dictates  of  his  Judg- 
ment. Although  he  was  by  no  means  Insen- 
sitive to  human  frailty,  his  sense  of  purpose 
and  dedication  was  so  complete  that  It  pre- 
cluded both  understanding  or  acceptance  of 
lesser  effort  or  response  from  his  colleagues. 
He  was  not  an  abstract  theoretician,  but  a 
problem  solver,  impatient  for  results  but  de- 
manding quality  work,  Imaginative  but  fo- 
cusing on  the  basic  questions,  with  the  power 
to  think  for  the  present  without  taking  short 
views. 

Paul  never  seemed  to  sense  his  own  unique- 
ness. Unsparing  of  himself,  he  inspired  us 
also  to  seek  that  extra,  unsuspected  bit  of 
strength.  His  courage,  robust  conscience  and 
unflinching  integrity — almost  more  than  one 
man  needed — he  shared  with  all  of  us. 

Paul  Hower  served  his  country  exceedingly 
well.  Yet  we  will  remember  him  best  as  a 
knowledgeable  colleague  and  leader,  as  a  good 
friend,  and  as  a  member  of  a  warm  and  ex- 
ceptionally close-knit  family.  With  them  we 
are  saddened  by  his  death,  and  we  share  their 
grief.  Our  loss  Is  great,  but  It  Is  good  to  be 
able  to  say  of  Paul,  as  we  could  say  of  few 
men,  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  always 
true  to  his  own  self. 


THE  OAS  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  prior  to  the  Easter 
recess,  to  set  forth  my  views  concerning 
the  joint  resolution  which  the  President 
has  asked  us  to  approve  before  his  jour- 
ney to  Punta  del  Este  for  the  meeting 
of  American  chiefs  of  state,  April  12 
to  14. 

This  joint  resolution,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53,  is  rather  disingenuously 
entitled  "To  support  the  other  American 
Republics  in  a  historic  new  phase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress." 

A  more  descriptive  title  would  be  "to 
abdicate  the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress by  giving  the  President  a  blank, 
postdated  check." 

My  objections  to  the  joint  resolution 
are  both  procedural  and  substantive. 

On  procedural  grounds,  I  object  be- 
cause the  joint  resolution  would  com- 
mit Congress  to  far-reaching  pro- 
grams without  adequate  consideration 
and  only  the  vaguest  conception  of  what 
might  be  involved.  Under  these  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  would  be  com- 
mitted to  provide  economic  assistance  In 
support  of  a  yet-to-be-negotiated  Latin 
American  Common  Market;  to  Increase 
its  assistance  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  multinational 
projects  which  promote  Latin  American 
economic  Integration;  to  support  expan- 
sion of  trade  within  Latin  America  and 
between  Latin  America  and  other  areas 
of  the  world;  to  Increase  assistance  for 
education,  agriculture,  and  health;  and 
finally,  to  make  available  "significant 
additional  resources  over  a  period  of 
5  years  In  support  of  the  foregoing 
objectives." 


The  message  of  the  President  and  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  spell  out  what  Is  intended  in  only 
a  little  more  detail  than  the  language 
of  the  joint  resolution  Itself.  We  are 
told  that  the  price  tag  will  be  $1.5  billion 
over  5  years. 

That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  very 
substantial  amounts  that  we  are  now 
spending  in  Latin  America  for  existing 
programs.  It  is  a  figure,  incidentally, 
which  the  Latin  Americans  are  reported 
to  regard  as  inadequate.  This  we  have 
been  told,  but  very  little  else. 

This  matter  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  March  13  with  an  urgent  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  acted  upon  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference on  April  12 — hardly  a  month's 
time.  Very  shortly,  the  urgency  esca- 
lated, and  we  were  given  to  understand 
that  action  was  required  before  the  Pe- 
demales  Conference  this  weekend,  so 
that  the  President  would  have  an  Easter 
present  to  give  the  Latin  American  am- 
bassadors who  will  be  his  guests  at  a 
barbecue.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  retains  at  least  enough  self- 
respect  to  have  resisted  this  Instant 
deadline;  whether  it  will  also  be  capable 
of  resisting  the  Punta  del  Este  deadline 
remains  to  be  seen. 

This  sort  of  pressure  on  Congress  is, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
Ftjlbright]  said  last  week,  subversive  of 
our  constitutional  procedures.  But  even 
more,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  a  kind  of  intellectual  bankrupt- 
cy on  the  part  of  our  policymakers. 

Although  I  deeply  resent  the  effort  to 
foreclose  Congress  from  playing  its  in- 
dependent, constitutional  role  in  the  pol- 
icymaking process,  the  saddest  aspect  of 
this  affair,  in  my  view,  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  it  necessary  to  have  such  a 
blank  check  from  Congress  before  he  met 
with  his  peers  from  Latin  America.  The 
fact  that  he  did  feel  it  necessary  Indi- 
cates to  me  that  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  are  at  their  wits' 
end  as  to  what  to  do  about  Latin  America 
besides  offering  more  money.  Having  no 
other  policy,  they  reach  for  their  check- 
book— or  rather,  our  checkbook — and 
call  for  Instant  ratification  by  Congress. 

This  unfortunate  tendency  Is  observa- 
ble not  only  with  respect  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  also  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
world.  We  are  showing  no  capacity  for 
disciplining  our  foreign  spending,  no  self- 
restraint.  Despite  the  sky-rocketing 
costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which  will 
approach  $25  billion  In  this  year  alone, 
we  are  not  cutting  back,  nor  even  hold- 
ing the  line,  on  our  foreign  spending 
elsewhere. 

In  Europe,  for  example,  where  the 
threat  of  war  has  subsided,  we  not  only 
refuse  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  Army 
In  Germany,  but  we  are  even  abandon- 
ing our  former  Insistence  that  the  Ger- 
mans continue  to  cover  our  "gold  drain" 
costs  for  keeping  it  there. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Germans  really 
believe  that  six  American  divisions  are 
still  vital  to  their  security,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  this  prosperous  country 
would  continue  to  adhere  to  its  mainte- 
nance of  payments  agreement  with  the 


United  States.  It  Is  only  because  they 
no  longer  really  believe  so  large  a  force 
to  be  necessary  that  they  now  refuse  to 
pay  this  bill. 

Apparently,  we  are  going  to  make  up 
the  difference,  an  arrangement  which 
will  no  doubt  be  welcome  by  the  Germans, 
since  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Ameri- 
can Army,  maintained  at  our  expense, 
helps  sustain  German  prosperity. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  the  administration  intends 
to  reduce  our  foreign  aid  spending.  In- 
deed, as  this  Latin  American  proposal 
makes  clear,  the  effort  will  be  to  expand 
that  spending,  despite  the  mounting 
costs  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  time 
to  hold  the  line  on  foreign  spending,  to 
trim  back  foreign  aid  wherever  possible, 
and  to  generally  reappraise  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  spending  programs 
along  the  line.  When  the  costly  war  in 
Vietnam  is  over,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  tlie  need  for  a  significant 
expansion  in  our  foreign  spending  in 
other  places. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  one  con- 
siders the  cutbacks  in  our  domestic 
spending  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  war.  When  I  look  about  me  in  this 
land,  vhich  has  been  so  abundantly 
blessed,  I  wonder  if  we  have  not  over- 
involved  ourselves  in  excessive  spending 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people. 
How  can  we  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  when 
so  many  of  our  children  drop  out  of 
school  to  roam  the  streets  in  lives  of 
crime,  when  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink  is  fast  becoming  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  when  our  parks  are 
overcrowded,  our  forests  neglected,  and 
our  transportation  system  glutted? 

In  the  long  sweep  of  history,  our  great 
force  in  the  world  has  not  been  military, 
or  even  economic.  It  has  been  the  force 
of  the  example  we  have  set  for  others: 
and  it  is  a  moimtainous  Irony  that  we 
seem  to  be  losing  sight  of  this  example 
ourselves. 

I  wish  that  high  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment would  show  less  fascination  for 
the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  more 
for  the  writings  of  Edward  Gibbon.  A 
restudy  of  the  latter's  work  on  "The 
Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire  " 
would  be  particularly  Instructive. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  conceiTi 
over  the  rash  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  is  pouring  out  Its  resources 
abroad  while  neglecting  its  needs  at 
home,  I  agree  as  to  the  general  Impor- 
tance of  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  would  seem  to  me  far  better  if 
present  priorities  were  reversed,  and  we 
commenced  to  concern  ourselves  more 
with  Latin  America  than  with  southeast 
Asia.  The  suggestion  for  the  creation  of 
a  Latin  American  Common  Market  is 
certainly  worthy  of  study,  and  I  suppose 
everyone  would  support  the  broad  ob- 
jective of  increasing  trade.  It  might 
even  be  that  after  mature  consideration, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  I  could  support  an  Increase  In 
our  economic  assistance  program  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But  let  us 
look  at  what  is  specifically  proposed. 
Let  us  not  Irrevocably  commit  ourselves, 
in  the  dark  and  In  advance,  to  five  gen- 
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eral  paragraphs  which  can  mean  what- 
ever the  President  subsequently  decides 
he  wants  them  to  mean.  And,  especially, 
let  us  first  know  what  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  doing— not  what  they  are  prom- 
ising or  proposing,  but  what  they  are 
doing.  It  is  interesting  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  Latin  American  Presi- 
dent has  asked  his  Congress  for  a  reso- 
lution, before  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence, making  a  prior  commitment  to 
land  reform,  tax  increa.ses,  and  reduc- 
tion in  trade  barriers. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject when  and  if  a  resolution  is  reported 
by  the  Commit tcp  on  Foreign  Relations. 


GEOTHERMAL    STEAM    WITH- 
DRAWAL  ORDER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  a  matter  of  great,  immediate 
concern  to  the  so-called  public  land 
States,  and  also  of  concern  to  everyone 
interested  in  .sound  governmental  ad- 
ministrative practices. 

I  refer  to  a  -Notice  of  Proposed  With- 
drawal and  Reservation  of  Lands," 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  February  7,  1967 — 
F.R.  Doc.  67-1461.  In  order  that  the 
necessary  factual  background  for  the 
remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make  may 
be  before  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  withdrawal  order, 
preceded  by  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
of  explanation  and  instruction,  dated 
February  3,  1967.  .sent  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
all  land  office  managers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  order  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    I>FPARTMENT 

or    THE    Interior. 
BtTREAtj   op    Land    Management. 
Washington.  DC.  February  3.  1967. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  All  land  office  managers. 

From:  Director. 

Subject:  Application  for  withdrawal  of  lands 
valuable  and  prospectively  valuable  lor 
geothermal  resource  development. 
Pursuant   to   the   regulations   In   43    CPR, 

Subpart  2311,  I  hereby  make  application  for 

the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  described  below. 

The  Information  required  by  43  CPR  2311  1-1 

Is  as  follows: 

1.  Applicant  and  Using  Agency — US.  Bu- 
reau of  L;ind  Management,  Washington, 
DC.  20240. 

2.  Legal  Description — All  public  land.s 
which  are  valuable  or  prospectively  valuable 
for  geothermal  steam. 

3.  Sections  1  3.  Act  of  February  28,  1958. 
are  not  applicable. 

4.  Acreage — Indeterminate. 

5.  Purpose — Protection  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources  Including  geothermal 
steam  resources  and  the  mineral  and  other 
resource  values  In  the  lands. 

6  Contamination — One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  proposal  is  to  permit  the  control  and 
minimization  of  contamination  by  brines, 
arsenic,  sulfuric  and  other  deleterious  com- 
pounds, which  could  attend  development  of 
these  resources  If  adequate  provision  Is  not 
m.ide  therefor. 

7.  Period  at  Withdrawal— The  withdrawal 
Is    perhianent   and    will   continue    In    effect 


until  terminated  or  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  the  Congress.  The  withdrawal 
will  be  revoked  in  whole  or  In  part  at  such 
times  that  the  facts  show  that  the  retention 
of  the  withdrawal  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  its  purposes. 

8.  Operation  of  the  Public  Land  Laws  and 
Regulations — The  lands  will  not  be  subject 
to  appropriatiun  under  any  of  the  public 
land  laws  Including,  without  limitation,  the 
mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws. 

9.  Vvaler — Developinent  of  the  geothermal 
resources  will  be  in  accordance  with  Federal 
legislation  applicable  thereto. 

10.  Juatiflcatlon— The  geothermal  phe- 
nomenon has  been  recognized  as  having 
great  potential  as  a  valuable  natural  re- 
•source  in  the  United  States,  both  a.s  a  source 
of  energy  iuid  In  the  production  of  nunerals 
which  would  bo  r.onrecoverable  otherwise 
Retention  of  l.TUds  containing  geothermal 
steam  l.s  necessary  to  protect  the  resource 
from  dl.ssipation  and  to  permit  orderly  de- 
velopment of  techniques,  procedures,  meth- 
ods, and  oiierallons. 

11.  .Authority  for  Withdrawal — Implied 
authority  of  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  of  January  30.   1967 

12.  Pursuant  to  43  CFR  2311  1-2,  the 
noting  of  this  application  on  the  records  of 
the  land  office  operates  to  segregate  the 
lands  and  the  resources  therein  from  appro- 
priation as  set  forth  in  paragraph  number 
8  above. 

Boyd  L.  Rasmussen, 

Director. 
Approved:  February  3,  1967. 

Harry  R.  Anderson. 
Sccrt'tari/  of  the  Interior. 

[From   the  Federal  Register,  vol.  32.  No.  25. 

Tuesday.    Feb.    7.    1967.    Washington.    DC. 

(F.R.    Doc.    67-1461;    Filed.    Feb     6.    1967; 

8:4i)  a.m.)  | 
All.  PuuLic  La.nd  States — Notice  of  Propo.sed 

Withdrawal  and  Reservation  of  Lands 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  filed 
an  application  for  withdrawal  of  the  lands 
described  below,  from  all  appropriations 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including,  with- 
out limitation,  the  mining  laws  and  the 
mineral  leasing  laws.  The  applicant  desires 
the  withdrawal  for  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  Including  geo- 
thermal steam  resources  and  the  mineral  and 
other  resource  values  in  the  lands. 

For  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  notice,  all  persons  who 
wish  to  submit  comments,  suggestions,  or  ob- 
jections In  connection  with  the  proposed 
withdrawal  may  present  their  views  in  writ- 
ing to  the  undersigned  officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington.  DC.     20240. 

If  circumstances  warrant,  a  public  hear- 
ing will  be  held  at  a.  convenient  time  and 
place,  which  will  be  announced. 

The  determination  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
application  will  be  published  In  the  FED- 
ERAL REGISTER.  A  separate  notice  will  be 
sent  to  each   interested   party   of  record. 

The  lands  Involved  In  the  application  are 
all  public  lands  which  are  valuable  or  pros- 
pectively  valuable  for 
Boyd 


February  3.   1967. 
(F.R.    Doc.    67    1461; 
8:49  a.m. I 


geothermal  steam. 
L.  Rasmussen, 

Director. 


Filed.    Feb.    6,    1967; 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
order  withdraws  from  any  type  of  entry 
under  the  public  land  laws  all — and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "all  " — lands  of  the 
United  States  valuable  for  or  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  geothermal  steam, 
Tlie  order  is  without  limitation  as  to  area 
or  as  to  time.  It  also  is  equally  sweep- 
ing and  limitless  with  respect  to  the 
activities  from  which   these  areas  are 


withdrawn.  The  order  states  that  the 
withdrawal  is  "from  all  appropriations 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including 
without  limitation" — and  I  emphasize 
"without  limitation" — "the  mining  laws 
and  the  mineral  leasing  laws." 

As  every  Member  of  this  body  well 
knows.  Congress  has  over  the  years  en- 
acted a  number  of  laws  under  which 
citizens  have  specific  rights  to  go  out 
onto  our  public  lands,  and,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  use,  develop,  and 
occupy  the.se  lands.  Among  these  rights 
spelled  out  by  the  acts  of  Congress  are 
those  set  forth  in  the  mining  law  of 
1872  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920. 

Under  the  mining  law.  for  example,  a 
citizen  can  go  out  on  the  public  domain 
and  look  for  a  deposit  of  a  valuable 
mineral.  If,  by  dint  of  risk,  hard  work, 
expenditure  of  his  money  and  time,  and 
good  luck,  ho  finds  such  a  df-posit.  he  is 
entitled  to  "locate"  it;  that  is,  he  can 
stake  it  out  and  by  complying  with  cer- 
tain Federal  and  local  requirements,  the 
deposit  becomes  his  to  develop.  He  has 
a  property  right  in  the  mineral  depo.sit. 
and  can  mine  it  and  sell  the  products  of 
his  mine. 

The  mining  law  of  1872  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  development 
of  the  American  West.  The  law  ranks 
as  a  great  social  document  along  with 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  development  of  our 
Nation,  our  people,  and  our  economy  owe 
much  to  these  great  public  land  laws  and 
the  concepts  of  individual  initiative,  and 
individual  enterprise,  of  which  they  are 
a  manifestation  and  expression. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  find  these  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  set  aside,  con- 
travened, and  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
under  them  abrogated  by  the  stroke  of 
an  executive  pen. 

For  example,  a  citizen  could  go  out 
today  and  locate  on  the  public  lands  a 
valuable  deposit  of,  say,  gold  or  copper. 
Both  are  metals  which  our  coimtry  needs 
in  increasingly  great  supply  today. 

After  finding  this  valuable  gold  de- 
posit, our  citizen  could  comply  with  all 
of  the  presently  applicable  Federal  and 
local  requirements.  He  then  would  have 
a  property  right  in  that  deposit.  He 
could  spend,  say,  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  his  money  developing  this 
deposit.  Yet,  in  a  year  or  2  years, 
or  some  time  in  the  future,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  could  say  to  him. 
"No;  we  have  determined  that  this  land 
is  prospectively  valuable  for  geothermal 
steam;  therefore,  you  have  had  no  right 
to  be  here  ab  initio.  You  are  a  trespasser. 
Get  off." 

I  ask.  Mr.  President  is  that  good  or  just 
administration. 

At  a  hearing  on  March  8  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  on  the 
administration  of  the  classification  and 
sales  acts,  I  went  into  this  withdrawal  or- 
der at  some  length.  As  a  result  of  this 
hearing,  and  the  questions  propounded, 
the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Harry  R.  Anderson,  has  announced  that 
the  February  7  order  will  be  superseded 
by  a  new  order.    In  all  fairness  to  the 


Department  of  the  Interior,  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  a  draft  of  this 
proposed  new  withdrawal  order  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management] 

REVISED  Notice  of  Proposed  Withdeawal  and 

Reservation  of  Lands 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  re- 
vised its  application  for  withdrawal,  notice 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  page  2583  of  the  Issue  for  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1967,  and  amended  by  notice  pub- 
lished on  f>age  4030  of  the  Issue  of  March  14, 
1967. 

The  foregoing  application  requested  with- 
drawal of  all  public  lands  which  are  valuable 
or  prospectively  valuable  for  geothermal 
steam,  from  all  appropriations  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including,  without  limita- 
tion, the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws. 

The  foregoing  application  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  revised  application  which: 

(1)  requests  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  public  and  acquired  lands  described 
herein  as  valuable  for  geothermal  resource 
development  because  they  are  lands  In  which 
there  are  favorable  exploratory  wells  or 
favorable  surface  indications  of  geothermal 
anomaly,  such  as  geysers,  fumaroles,  or  ther- 
mal springs  of  high  temperature,  or  geophys- 
Ically  favorable  extensions  thereof;   and 

(2)  provides  for  the  future  withdrawal  of 
the  public  and  acquired  lands  hereafter  de- 
termined to  be  potentially  valuable  for  geo- 
thermal resource  development 

Lands  which  would  be  withdrawn  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  revised  application,  either 
immediately  or  In  the  future,  would  be  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  settlement,  location, 
sale,  selection,  entry,  lease,  appropriation, 
and  other  forms  of  disposal  except  under  (a) 
the  laws  governing  the  use  of  lands  under 
lease,  license  or  permit,  or  (b)  the  laws 
governing  the  disposal  of  mineral  or  vegeta- 
tive resources  by  lease,  license  or  permit, 
provided  that  leases,  licenses  or  permits  will 
be  Issued  only  If  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finds  that  the  proposed  use  of  the  lands 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  geothermal  re- 
source nor  hinder  its  development  and 
utilization. 

The  lands  which  the  revised  application 
requests  be  immediately  withdrawn  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  valuable  for  geothermal 
resource  development  are  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

[here  Insert  legal  description] 

The  foregoing  lands  are  temporarily  seg- 
regated In  accordance  with  43  C.P.R. 
23n.l-2(a). 

Lands  potentially  valuable  for  geothermal 
resource  development  are  those  areas  that 
may  be  considered  within  current  knowledge 
to  have  relatively  high  potential  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  geothermal  resources. 
Lands  which  In  the  future  are  determined  to 
be  potentially  valuable  for  geothermal  re- 
source development  will  be  deemed  to  be 
temporarily  segregated  as  of  the  time  a  no- 
tation U  made  on  the  tract  books  that  the 
lands  have  been  classified  as  potentially  val- 
uable for  geothermal  resource  development 
by  the  Geological  Survey  and  will  be  deemed 
to  be  withdrawn  when  a  notice  of  such  no- 
tation Is  filed  with  the  Federal  Register. 

Until  April  30,  1967,  all  persons  who  wish 
to  submit  comments,  suggestions,  or  objec- 
tions In  connection  with  the  revised  appU- 
catlon  may  present  their  views  In  wrlUng 
to  the  undersigned  officer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Washington.  DC.  20240. 

If  circumstances  warrant,  a  public  hear- 
ing win  be  held  at  a  convenient  time  and 
place,  which  will  be  announced. 


The  determination  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
revised  application  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  A  separate  notice  will  be 
sent  to   each  interested  party  of  record. 

The  lands  Involved  In  the  application  are 
all  public  and  acquired  lands  which  are  val- 
uable or  potentially  valuable  for  geothermal 
resource. 

Botd  L.  Rasmussen. 

Director. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
new  order  is  much,  much  preferable  to 
the  one  of  Februray  7.  It  is  much  more 
definite;  it  restricts  the  probable  area 
to  be  affected  from  something  over  85 
million  acres  to  a  little  over  a  million 
and  these  areas  will  be  ascertainable. 

However,  it  still  fails  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  question  to  which  the 
original  order  gives  rise.  That  is  the 
authority  of  the  executive  to  set  aside 
acts  of  Congress  and  abrogate  the  rights 
of  citizens  imder  them. 

At  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
hearing  I  asked  the  source  of  such 
power.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the — 
quote — "implied  power" — unquote — of 
the  President,  delegated  on  down 
through  the  administrative  ranks  of  the 
executive  branch.  This  power  was 
enunciated  and  upheld,  my  subcommit- 
tee was  told,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1915  in  the  Midwest 
Oil  Co.  CEise — U.S.  V.  Midwest  Oil  Com- 
pany, 236  U.S.  459. 

A  reading  of  the  Midwest  Oil  case  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  arose  gives  rise  to  grave  doubt 
indeed  whether  the  "implied  E>ower"  doc- 
trine of  this  1915  case  is  applicable  to 
such  a  sweeping,  limitless  assertion  of 
control  over  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  as  is  asserted  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  withdrawal  order. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  on  the  Mid- 
west Oil  case  and  the  Pickett  act  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

{United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co.  236  U.S. 

459;  59L.ed.  673  (1915)) 

In  1909.  the  Director  of  United  States  Ge- 
ological Survey  wrote  that  oil  lands  In  Cali- 
fornia were  being  patented  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  U.S.  might  have  to  buy  the  very 
oil  which  It  was  practically  giving  away. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  President  Taft, 
who  on  September  27,  1909  Issued  "Tem- 
porary Petroleum  Withdrawal  No.  5,"  with- 
drawing more  than  3  million  acres  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Wyoming. 

Six  months  after  this  order.  Midwest's 
predecessor  In  interest  went  upon  a  greater 
section  of  the  withdrawn  land  in  Wyoming 
and  discovered  oil.  Midwest  extracted  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  and  the  U.S.  sued  Mid- 
west to  recover  the  land  and  for  an  ac- 
counting of  the  oU  extracted. 

In  this  case  Midwest  tested  the  validity 
of  the  President's  order,  contending  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  make  withdrawals 
of  the  public  domain. 

The  Court  spelled  out  an  implied  grant 
of  power  by  the  Congress  to  the  President 
as  agent  In  charge  of  the  public  domain. 

During  the  Interval  from  the  beginning 
of  this  dispute  and  Its  conclusion,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  36 
Stat.  847;  43  USC  140-141  as  amended — see 
attachment — the  so-called  "Pickett  Act"  giv- 
ing the  President  powers  of  withdrawal  of 


the  public  domain,  but  this  was  of  no  help 
to  Midwest. 

The  Court,  speaking  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Pickett  Act  said:  ".  .  .  Various 
bills  were  Introduced  on  the  subject,  and  the 
President  himself  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 
calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  the 
doubt,  and  suggesting  the  desirability  of  leg- 
islation to  expressly  grant  the  power  and 
ratify  what  had  been  done.  A  bill  passed  the 
House,  containing  such  ratification  and  au- 
thorizing future  withdrawals.  When  the 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  and.  as  Its  members  did  not  agree 
in  their  view  of  the  law,  two  reports  were 
made.  The  majority,  after  a  review  of  the 
practice  of  the  Department,  the  acquiescence 
of  Congress  In  the  practice,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  reported  that  the  President  al- 
ready had  a  general  power  of  withdrawal,  and 
recommended  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill.  Inasmuch  |483]  as  It  operated  to  rest-^ict 
the  greater  power  already  possessed.  Sen. 
Rep.   171    (61st  Cong.  2d  Session).  .  .  ." 

The  point  to  be  borne  In  mind  is: 

The  Midwest  Case  did  not  recogiUze  an 
implied  power  in  the  Executive  to  withdraw 
lands  of  the  U.S. 

Congress,  under  the  property  clause  has 
such  power. 

The  Court  recognized  an  "implied  grant  of 
power"  by  the  Congress  as  Its  a^enf  for  the 
purpose  of  this  withdrawal  order. 

By  passing  positive  legislation  authorizing 
the  president  to  make  withdrawals,  as  did 
the  Pickett  Act.  no  Implied  grant  remained, 
since  the  express  grant  was  now  In  the  law, 
and  the  above  quoted  part  of  the  Midwest 
opinion  seems  to  Indicate  as  much. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  so 
gravely  did  the  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  regard  the  issue  that  the  staff 
was  directed  to  prepare  a  committee  res- 
olution disapproving  the  February  7 
withdrawal  order  and  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rescind  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  proposed  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
AND   Insular   Affairs,   U.S.   Senati 

Whereas  Clause  2,  Section  3,  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Im- 
poses upon  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
of  making  "all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States;" 

Whereas  over  the  years  the  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  enacted  laws  for  the  use, 
development  and  enjoyment  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  by  citizens,  includ- 
ing enactment  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872.  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  the  Home- 
stead and  Desert  Land  Entry  laws; 

Whereas  these  said  laws  give  citizens  of  the 
United  States  specific  rights  to  go  out  onto 
the  public  lands  and  through  compliance 
therewith  obtain  property  rights.  Including 
property  rights  In  mineral  deposits; 

Whereas  on  February  7,  1967.  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  did  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  with- 
drawing "from  all  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  w^lthout  limita- 
tion, the  nUnlng  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing 
laws,"  all  public  lands  which  are  valuable  or 
"prospectively  valuable  for  geothermal 
steam;" 

Whereas  said  withdrawal  order  by  Its 
terms  Is  without  limitation,  and  does  not 
in  any  way  attempt  to  describe  or  delimit 
the  lands  to  which  it  Is  appUcable,  leaving 
the  status  of  any  and  all  areas  of  the  pubUc 
lands  subject  to  determination  at  some  un- 
defined date  In  the  future  tbat  such  areas 
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might  be  prospectively  valuable  for  geo- 
thcrmul  stc:im; 

Whereas  the  authority  for  such  a  sweep- 
ing and  limitless  withdrawal  order  Is  stated 
to  be  the  "Implied  power"  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  a  doctrine  of 
doubtful  applicability  enunciated  In  1915 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  U.  S.  v.  Midwest 
Oil  Company,  236  U.  S.  459:  and 

Whereas  the  said  withdrawal  order  inter- 
feres by  administrative  flat  with  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  established  by 
Acts  of  Confess,  and  constitutes  a  threat 
to  property  rights  in  lands  and  minerals 
established  after  the  date  of  Its  promul- 
gation: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Hfriolvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  condemns  the  action  of  the 
Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  In 
promulgating  said  withdrawal  order  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  without  authority  of  law.  as 
being  unnecessarily  all-inclusive  and  sweep. 
Ing  In  Its  terms,  and  as  being  so  Indefinite 
as  to  area  and  time  that  It  constitutes  an 
Invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizens  established 
by  Acts  of  Congress  to  use.  develop  and 
enjoy  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rescind 
forthwith  the  wlUidrawal  order  promulgated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement of  February  7,  1967  {FM.  Doc. 
67-1461). 


Chairman. 

Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular A^airs. 
Approved  this         day  of  March,   1967. 
Attest: 


Chief  Clerk. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  immediate  threat  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  February  7  order  has 
been  reduced  by  the  proposed  new  geo- 
thermal  order,  the  basic  issue  of  the 
executive  power  to  set  aside  acts  of  Con- 
gress remains,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Interior  Committee  investigate  the 
full  implications  of  the  doctrine  of  "im- 
plied power,"  so  that  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  public  domain  may  be 
effectively  preserved. 


INTERNATIONAL  TOURIST  YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI, 
who  was  called  out  of  town  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  remarks 
he  prepared  for  delivery  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  connection  with  International 
Tourist  Year  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator  Dodd 

1967  is  International  Tourist  Year. 

I  am  confident  that  the  $12.3  billion  spent 
on  trips  abroad  In  1966.  by  80  million  peo- 
ple from  over  120  countries,  will  be  greatly 
increased  this  year. 

The  United  Nations,  many  governments, 
shipping  lines,  airlines,  travel  organizations 
and  others  are  making  a  concerted  effort,  un- 
der the  impetus  of  the  International  Tourist 
Year,  to  make  1967  the  biggest  travel  year 
ever. 

Many  Americans,  In  their  private  capac- 
ities, are  working  to  encourage  more  travel 
to  the  United  States. 

But  the  work  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  regret  to  say.  falls  far  short  of  a  maximum 
effort. 


I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Travel  Service  Is  letting  us 
down. 

It  Is  not.  I  think  the  U.S.T.S.  Is  doing  the 
best  Job  possible. 

We  must  remember  that  these  people  work 
under  rather  severe  budget  limitations. 

Their  penurious  five  year  existence  haa 
been  Imposed  upon  them  partly  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  which  has  been  reluctant  to 
ask  for  reasonable  sums  of  money. 

And  Congres.s  is  equally  guilty,  perhaps 
even  more  so.  since  It  has  not  been  too  re- 
ceptive to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  Increased  tourism  to  the  United 
States. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  Saturday  Review 
editorial  on  lliis  subject: 

"The  UdTS  .  .  .  has  been  compelled  to 
carry  on  its  vital  program  with  a  wholly  In- 
adequate budget  of  $3  million. 

"In  spite  of  this  ...  it  has  served  the  na- 
tional interest  with  distinction.  Overseas 
visitors  to  this  country  have  more  than 
doubled  in  number  siiice  the  USTS  was 
founded  five  years  ago.  and  the  United  States 
is  now  the  No.  1  host  country  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  measure  of  what  cou'.d  be  dor.e  If 
Congress  would  heed  the  repeated  urgings 
of  senior  Industry  leaders  to  authorize  a 
minimum  USTS  budget  of  $10,000,000  to  $15.- 
000.000.  Perhaps  1967  will  be  the  year  when 
Congress  conies  of  age  on  this  Iesuo." 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  in- 
creased travel  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  Is 
going  to  make  a  truly  s'gnificant  diflerence 
In  the  Cold  War  or  in  the  relations  among 
nations. 

But  I  do  think  that  contact  among  na- 
tions, through  travel,  cultural  exchanges, 
education  programs,  and  so  on  are  helpful  In 
getting  people  to  appreciate  one  another,  and 
their  diversities,  better. 

For  this  reason,  T  hope  that  the  new  budg- 
et request  for  the  United  States  Travel 
Service,  of  $4.7  million,  will  be  substantially 
Increased,  to  at  least  the  $10  million  mini- 
mum urged  by  travel  industry  spokesmen. 

The  very  practical  grounds  of  trying  to  Im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  situation 
slightly,  should  encourage  Congre.=;s  to  tako 
another  and  friendlier  look  at  this  budget 
item. 

In  1966.  oiir  travel  deficit  was  $1.8  billion, 
an  Increase  of  $90  million  from  the  previous 
year. 

The  expenditure  of  $5  or  $6  million,  to 
better  fund  the  Federal  Government's  travel 
promotion  activities,  would  no  doubt  help 
to  prevent  another,  perhaps  even  larger,  In- 
crease in  this  year's  travel  deficit. 

Certainly  this  modest  expenditiire  would 
pay  for  itself  and  at  the  same  time  be  help- 
ful In  the  payments  area  where  we  need 
help. 

I  hope  1967  will  be  the  year  when  Congress 
takes  a  giant  stride  to  help  promote  greater 
travel  to  the  United  States. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  6950.  the  measure  which  repeals 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  no  discussion  on  the  bill  until  after 
the  Senate  returns  on  April  3,  1967,  after 
the  Easter  holiday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  bill. 


ON  OPERATION  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  a  committee  of  wives  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Cabinet,  called  Operation  Gov- 
ernment. This  important  ladies'  com- 
mittee has  been  working  very  hard  over 
the  past  3 '2  years  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive and  honest  portrayal  of  the 
workings  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  committee,  in  cooperation  with 
Group  W-Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co..  is  now  hard  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  series.  We  wish  to  join 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ai.sle  and  in  the  other  body  in  hearty 
support  of  this  important  effort  and 
hope  that  all  cooperation  possible  will 
be  given  in  the  production  of  this  effort. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  a  list  of  the  members  and 
staff  of  Operation  Government  and  ex- 
tend hearty  congratulations  to  this  com- 
mittee on  their  work. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COCHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohlol . 
Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (Michigan). 

MEMBEBS 

Mrs.  Carl  Albert  (Oklahoma). 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ayres  (Ohio) . 

Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (New  York). 

Mrs.  Hugo  Black. 

Mrs  Hale  Boggs  (Louisiana) . 

Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes  (Wisconsin) . 

Mrs.   Edmond   Campbell    (WETA-TV). 

Mrs.  Frank  Church  (Idaho). 

Mrs.  Everett  Dirksen  (Illinois) . 

Mrs.  Peter  Domlnlck  (Colorado) . 

Honorable  Edith  Green  (Oregon) . 

Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris  (Oklahoma). 

Mrs.  Chet  Holifleld  (California) . 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (Washington). 

Honorable  Catherine  May  (Washington). 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (New  Hampshire). 

Mrs.  Winston  Prouty  (Vermont). 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  (New  York) . 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

Mrs.  John  J.  Rhodes  (Arizona) . 

Mrs.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

EXECI'TrVZ    DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Mark  E.  Talisman. 

GROtTP  W-WESTINOHOUSE  BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 

Mr.  Michael  Sklar,  Producer. 

CONSULTANTS 

Dr.  D,  B.  Hardeman  (Trinity  College). 

Dr.  Hugh  LeBlanc  (George  Washington 
University) . 

Dr.  Howard  Pennyman  (Georgetown  Uni- 
versity) . 

Dr.  William  Prendergast  (Republican  Con- 
ference Committee ) . 

Mr.  Nick  Zappel  (U.S.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee). 


FAIRBANKS  DAILY  NEWS-MINER 
PUBLISHES  OUTSTANDING  ALAS- 
KA CENTENNIAL  EDITION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  very  few  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  do  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other publish  an  annual  edition  of  some 
kind.  I  am  willing  to  state,  however, 
that  there  could  be  very  few  newspapers 
which  begin  to  approach  the  excellence 
exhibited    annually    by    the    Fairbanks 
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Daily  News-Miner  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
in  publishing  an  annual  special  edition 
of  high  quality  not  only  in  reporting  on 
developments  in  its  area  but  more  espe- 
cially in  typography  and  color  reproduc- 
tion. 

This  week  I  received  the  1967  progress 
edition  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner.  Appropriately  this  is  designated 
as  the  Alaska  Centennial  Edition  of  this 
farthest  north  daily  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

The  News-Miner  is  known  to  us  in 
Alaska  as  the  informative  daily  news- 
paper published  in  the  second  most  pop- 
ulous city  In  the  largest  State  of  the 
Union.  Throughout  the  publishing  world 
the  News-Miner  is  recognized  as  a  news- 
paper which  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
unique  quality  of  color  work  turned  out 
by  its  presses. 

The  1967  progress  edition  of  the  News- 
Miner  quite  appropriately  is  based  on  tiie 
"North  to  the  Future"  theme  of  the 
Alaska  centennial  saluting  the  lOOlli 
birthday  of  Alaska  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Besides  telling  again  the  story  of  how 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward 
bought  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000 
in  1867,  the  special  edition  reviews  the 
Alaska  story  of  100  years  of  progress. 
Sections  detailing  the  colorful  story  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  the  bustling  Cook 
Inlet  area  around  our  largest  city  of  An- 
chorage, interior  Alaska,  the  Arctic  por- 
tion of  my  State,  the  University  of 
Alaska,  outdoor  life  on  the  last  frontier 
and  the  vibrant  history  of  our  territory, 
which  has  now  become  the  49th  State. 
are  included  in  the  centennial  edition  of 
the  News-Miner. 

A  special  section  also  tells  the  story  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  oldest  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  Alaska,  a  company 
which  started  out  as  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Co.  immediately  following  Alaska's 
purchase  from  Russia  and  became  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  Northern  Com- 
mercial Co.  of  today. 

The  energetic  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  is 
C.  W.  Snedden.  Its  executive  editor  is 
David  B.  Galloway.  Mr.  Galloway's  dis- 
tinguished father  and  equally  distin- 
guished mother  live  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Dr.  George  B.  Galloway  was  for  many 
years  senior  specialist  in  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration  for 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  He  retired  in  De- 
cember for  reasons  of  health.  Dr.  Gal- 
loway is  the  author  of  many  books,  in- 
cluding "Congress  at  the  Crossroads" 
and  "The  Legislative  Process  in  Con- 
gress." He  also  served  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  group  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

The  editor's  mother  is  Mrs.  Eilene  Gal- 
loway, who  is  a  special  consultant  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences.  She  has  prepared  com- 
mittee prints  on  the  treaty  on  outer 
space.  Recently  Mrs.  Galloway  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Space  Law  of 
the  International  Astronautical  Federa- 
tion. 

Having  known  George  and  Eilene  for 
many  years.  I  am  not  surprised  that  their 
son  should  be  the  editor  of  such  an  out- 


standing periodical  as  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  I  do,  however,  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  truly  remarkable  publication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
WTitten  by  my  colleague  from  Alaska, 
Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett,  and  me 
for  the  centennial  edition  of  the  News- 
Miner  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wise  Use  of  Alaska's  Vast  Storehoi.'se  of 
RESotJRCES  Will  Help  Meet  World  De- 
mands 

(By  E.  L.  (BoBi   Bartlett.  U.S.  Senator) 

In  authorizing  federal  participation  in  the 
Al.iska  Centennial  Celebration.  Congress  took 
note  of  the  historical  Importance  of  the  pur- 
chase and  expressed  its  faith  in  the  future 
of  our  state.  Congress  recognized  that 
"Seward's  folly"  was  of  national  importance 
and  that  development  of  Al.iikri's  rc.'!Ourc?s 
if  in  the  national  interest. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  past 

One  hundred  years  ago  Alaska  was  an  un- 
opened package  of  surprises.  Men  of  vision 
did  not  know  but  Eens':d  that  this  vast  ter- 
ritory would  be  worth  more  than  the  $7.2 
million  purcliase  price.  They  guessed  that 
the  territory  might  be  of  str.negic  importance 
and  they  had  only  a  very  limited  idei  of 
the  wealth  of  natural  resources  hidden  in 
the  land  and  off  the  co.asts  of  Alaska,  but 
they  believed  that  in  .■supporting  the  pur- 
chase they  were  acting  in  the  national  In- 
terest. 

One  century  of  somctimc.i  slow  but  steady 
growth  has  proved  these  men  of  vision  cor- 
rect. 

On  a  strategic  basis  alone,  the  purch.'.se 
of  Alaska  stands  out  as  a  most  fortunate 
purcha.se.  a  decision  which  took  control  of 
the  continent's  northwest  frontier  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  country  which  has  become 
a  hostile  power. 

But  Alaska  has  been  more  than  just  of 
passive  military  Impcrtance.  The  vast 
reaches  of  our  £t.ite  have  supplied  extensive 
training  areas  at  a  minimum  co.-^t  for  the 
armed  servicer.  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves. 
former  commander  in  chief.  Alaska  Com- 
mand, put  it  succlntly  when  he  said  in  a 
speech  last  June  that  Alaska  was  "a  blue 
chip  military  investment  ' 

From  a  military  point  ol  view  alone,  the 
Alaska  purchase  is  worthy  of  national  at- 
tention. 

showcase  of  tradition 

As  the  accident  of  geography  gives  Alaska 
Its  military  importance,  so  the  same  accident 
makes  it  Important  that  the  United  States 
demonstrate  that  its  traditions  and  economic 
system  work  in  a  developing  state.  It  was 
Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  who.  in  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  Centennial  Bill,  said. 
".  .  .  here  we  are  rubbing  shoulder  to  should- 
er with  Russians  In  a  tiny  world.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  the  history  and  strength 
and  traditions  of  this  nation  are  put  in  a 
showcase  that  is  appropriate  for  what  we 
believe  them  to  be — the  best  in  the  whole 
world." 

So  much  for  the  past.  In  appropriating  S4 
million  In  matching  funds.  Congress  also 
waa  concerned  with  the  future  and  Alaska's 
development.  It  recognized  that  tourism  Is 
a  major  Alaska  Industry  which  not  only 
brings  to  the  state  needed  Income  but  also 
generates  Interest  in  many  persons  in  moving 
to  the  49th  State.  Certainly  the  decision  to 
authorize  federal  participation  In  the  cele- 
bration has  helped  spark  interest  In  the  ob- 
servance across  the  nation.  In  recent  weeks 
Alaska  has  been  featured  on  network  tele- 
vision shows.  In  an  exhibit  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  In  Washington.  D.C  .  and 
on  a  new  stamp  and  commemorative  medal. 
But  while  development  of  Alaska  for 
Alaska's  sake  is  In  the  national  Interest,  the 


country  has  an  even  greater  stake  In  seeing 
that  the  great  northwest  reaches  Its  potential. 
That  reason  Is  an  ever-growing  need  for  raw 
materials. 

In  almost  every  nation  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  an  Increasing 
population  demands  more  raw  materials  to 
feed  people  and  more  raw  materials  to  supp:y 
industries  which  create  an  ever-expanding 
number  of  Jobs.  Complicating  this  picture 
is  the  hard  fact  of  International  life  that 
many  of  this  nation's  traditional  sources  of 
raw  materials  are  located  In  foreign  countries 
which,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  cannot 
be  dep>ended  on  to  continue  supplying  th;s 
nation  the  natural  resources  it  needs.  Clear- 
ly it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  de\elop 
a  vast  storehouse  of  these  resources  within 
the  boundar.cE  of  the  natioi;. 

PRINCIPAL   INDUSTRIES 

Tln^ber  products  have  long  been  an  im- 
portant export  from  Alaska  World  condi- 
tions indicate  that  the  demand  for  Alaska 
tim'oer  will  become  even  greater  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead  It  is  estimated  that  there  ni'.y 
be  a  world-wide  shortage  of  timber  by  the 
year  2000.  Already  we  know  that  the  F.ir 
West,  particularly  Japan,  needs  to  import 
timber  products.  In  the  face  of  our  current 
balance  of  payment  deficit,  growth  of  the 
Alaska  timber  export  business  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  By  balancing  Intelligent  ex- 
ploitation with  careful  conservation  and  re- 
generation programs  the  timber  industry 
can  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous  futvire  in 
Alaska. 

If  the  world  faces  a  timber  shortage  In  the 
year  2000.  it  already  has  a  food  crisis  It  Is 
well  documented  that  the  world's  population 
Is  growing  faster  than  the  world's  ability  to 
Increase  food  production.  Considering  that 
crisis,  it  Is  indeed  a  bitter  paradox  that  the 
world  is  not  taking  full  advantage  of  a  cheap 
source  of  food — the  ocean  fish  a  holds.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  increase  the  harvest  of  all 
t' pe-  of  food,  and  the  ocean  Is  one  of  the 
most  under-utilized  fertile  areas  In  the 
world. 

Alaska  coastal  waters  abound  with  fish. 
most  of  which  are  Ignored  by  fishermen  fcr 
one  reason  or  another  Development  of  a  fl?h 
protein  concentrate  industry  will  help  correct 
th's  shortcoming. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  ap- 
proved a  type  of  the  concentrate.  It  is  my 
hope  that  private  industry  will  now  enter  the 
picture  and  work  with  government  re- 
searchers in  developing  the  techniques  to 
mass-produce  fish  protein  concentrate,  not 
only  for  the  good  of  Alaska  but  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind 

No  less  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  Is  full 
development  of  the  Alaska  oil  Industry  Cer- 
tainly the  recent  dramatic  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry Indicates  that  Alaska  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  an  important  source  of  oil 

And  so  in  celebrating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alaska  purchase,  the  nation 
honors  the  men  of  vision  of  the  past  by  work- 
ing to  make  those  visions  a  reality. 

New    Challfnges   Cap   Gains   Under   State- 
hood: Gruening 
(By  Ernest  Gruening.  US   Senator) 

The  Centennial  year  which  Alaskans  hap- 
pily celebrate  also  ushers  in  the  ninth  year 
of  statehood.  The  past  eight  years  mark  a 
constructive  period  of  organization  of  state 
governmental  agencies  to  replace  the  limited 
territorial  powers  permitted  Alaska  previ- 
ously. However,  much  more  than  that  has 
been  achieved.  I  would  Indicate  what  seems 
to  me  four  major  developmente  under  state- 
hood and  then  point  to  som^  which  I  think 
should  lie  ahead. 

One.  our  fisheries  are  coming  back.  Under 
territorlallsm  this  long,  most  important 
Alaskan  Industry  was  depleted  almost  to  the 
point  of  extinction  by  federal  mismanage- 
ment. Under  the  wiser  policies  of  our  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  our  salmon 
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runs  are  being  restored,  reaching  In  1966  al- 
most four  million  cases,  the  highest  figure 
In  17  years,  and  a  more  than  doubling  of  the 
pack  at  the  end  of  federal  control  In   1959. 
Under  a  continuation  of  these  wise  conser- 
vation policies  we  may  expect  further  recov- 
ery.    In  addition,   there  is   the  phenomenal 
development  of  king  crab  and  the  potential 
of  other  hitherto  unutilized  fishery  resources. 
Second,  trade  with  Japan.     This  develop- 
ment,   a    virtually    unique    relationship    be- 
tween one  state  of  the  Union  and  a  foreign 
country,  while  still  in  its  Infancy,  shows  the 
greatest  promise.    It  bids  fair  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  many  basic  Alaskan  resources 
(not    only    in    Japan    but    elsewhere    in    the 
Orient)   for  which  there  is  no  market  In  our 
own  country.     This  means  the  export  from 
Alaska  of  timber  and  mineral  products,  the 
most  essential  of  which  is  that  of  liquified 
natural  gas,  which  Alaska  possesses  in  great 
abundance.     Pertinent  to  Japanese  trade  and 
also  related  to  the  previous  item  about  the 
fisheries  Is  that  for  years  one  of  our  valuable 
resources,  the  salmon  roe,  was  dumpted  Into 
the  sea.     This  puzzled  me  greatly  from  the 
time  I  came  to  Alaska  as  governor  in   1939. 
for  I   knew   that   throughout  the  48   states, 
particularly  in  the  East,  this  product,  prized 
as    red    caviar.    Imported    from    Norway    and 
other  European  countries  was  sold  in  small 
glass   Jars   as   a   luxury   delicacy   at   a   high 
price.     I  took  this  up  with  representatives 
of    the   canned   salmon   industry   and   got   a 
wholly  negative  response,  "It  wouldn't  pay." 
Their     unimaginative     management    merely 
threw  this  precious  product  away.     But  the 
Japanese  have  now  come  to  our  rescue  and 
are  buying  it,   as  indeed  they  are  and  will 
other  of  our  fishery  products  for  which  there 
may  be  no  market  at  home. 

OIL   SAVTD   ALASKA 

Three,  oil  and  gas  development.  While 
this  was  actually  initiated  before  statehood, 
the  Statehood  Act,  giving  Alaska  a  uniquely 
high  90  per  cent  of  the  revenues,  has  made 
this  a  bonanza  both  for  the  State  Treasury 
and  for  Alaska's  economy  in  general. 

Overcoming  the  incredibly  shortsighted 
objections  to  prospecting  and  drilling  for  oil 
in  the  Kenal  Moose  Range  of  some  of  our 
conservationist  extremists,  this  great  devel- 
opment, still  in  its  early  stages,  not  only 
saved  Alaska  from  bankruptcy  at  the  time  of 
its  initiation  In  1957  but  offers  a  most  hope- 
ful future  for  our  economy.  'We  should  do 
everything  to  preserve  the  present  friendly 
economic,  political  and  social  climate  for 
this  industry,  bearing  in  mind  that  costs  In 
Alaska  are  necessarily  much  higher  than 
elsewhere;  that  there  are  plenty  of  other 
places  to  which  the  oil  Industry  could  be 
attracted  if  our  favorable  and  receptive  at- 
titude is  not  maintained. 

Fourth,  the  ferry  system.  This  sound 
concept  illustrates  the  need  of  Imaginative 
thinking  to  overcome  some  of  Alaska's  pre- 
sumably adverse  physical  facts;  namely,  dis- 
tance and  a  physiography  which  in  certain 
areas  will  not  permit  highway  construction 
either  because  of  impassable  coastline  or 
because  of  outlying  Islands.  The  ferry  sys- 
tem, still  In  its  infancy  also,  has  already 
proved  a  success. 

Now,  "North  To  The  F^iture":  One  of  our 
greatest  potentials  which  In  only  relatively 
recent  years  Alaskans  have  begun  to  appre- 
ciate, is  tourism.  After  my  first  visit  to 
Alaska  In  1936  as  Director  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions  and  as  governor  in  1939. 
Inspired  by  our  magnificent  scenery,  I  talked 
about  tourism  as  a  great  unutilized  economic 
potential,  but  found  little  favorable  reaction. 

Gold  mining  and  fishing  were  the  Alas- 
kan's absorbing  concerns,  and  toxirists  did 
not  fit  Into  the  pioneer-frontier  psychology 
of  that  day.  That's  changed  now.  partly  due 
to  air  transportation  which  connected  us 
with  the  lower  states  for  the  first  time  com- 
mercially In  1940  and  has  since  proved  to  be 
the  one  outstanding  and  successful  form  of 
transportation  which  Alaska  enjoys. 


Part  of  this  also  Is  the  foreign  air  trans- 
portation between  Europe  and  Asia  via 
Alaska,  which  to  date  has  made  Anchorage 
the  air  crossways  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, a  tourist  potential  of  virtually  un- 
limited possibilities,  after  we  secured  per- 
mission for  these  tourists  to  stop  off  In 
Alaska.  The  ferry  system  Is  another  factor. 
Alaska  touri.sm  is  handicapped  by  our  sea- 
sonal aspects,  but  that  can  In  part  be  over- 
come by  developing  more  ski  resorts  at  some 
of  our  high  altitudes  where  skiing  could  be 
available  the  year-round.  Pertinent  is  that 
we  have  managed  to  secure,  after  much  effort 
a  breakthrough  In  National  Park  Service  pol- 
icy which  led  it  for  the  first  time  to  build 
facilities  as  in  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment. 

I  had  been  urging  this  since  1940,  con- 
vinced that  with  the  shortness  of  the  Alaska 
season  it  would  be  impossible  for  conces- 
sionaires both  to  build  and  operate  profitably. 
I  am  now  hopeful  the  Park  Service  will  ex- 
tend that  policy  to  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park.  In  Katmai  National  Monument  it  has 
already  been  solved  by  the  enterprise  of 
Northern  Consolidated  Airlines. 

In  addition,  I  have  requested  the  Park 
Service  to  make  a  study  of  a  National 
Parkway  extending  from  Cordova  up  the 
Copper  River  Valley,  through  the  Chltlna 
Valley  and  on  through  the  Skolal  Pass  to 
connect  with  the  Alaska  Highway,  which  It 
has  agreed  to  do.  TThls  would  be  one  of  the 
most  scenic  drives  In  the  world  and  would 
make  accessible  the  superlative  scenery  along 
Its  route  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
problem  of  setting  aside  another  large  park 
area  in  which  mining  would,  according  to 
Park  Service  custom,  be  prohibited. 

REVITALIZE  MINING 

Second,  a  new  deal  for  mining  is  needed. 
A  map  prepared  by  Charles  P.  Herbert,  well- 
known  Alaska  miner,  formerly  of  Fairbanks, 
appeared  in  the  first  report  of  the  Federal 
Field  Committee.  This  map  showing  Alaska. 
Yukon  Territory  and  the  upper  third  of 
British  Columbia  reveals  a  preponderance  of 
successful  mining  enterprises  of  49  across  the 
border  to  seven  In  Alaska,  a  ratio  of  seven 
to  one.  These  areas  have  a  similar  geological 
structure.  The  disparity  arises  from  differ- 
ing government  policies. 

Last  summer  I  persuaded  the  three  top 
mining  officials  in  our  federal  government. 
J.  Cordell  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Mines  &  Fuels;  Dr.  Walter  Hib- 
bard,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  neither 
of  whom  had  ever  been  to  Alaska,  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Pecora,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  who  had  been  to  Alaska  but  not  for 
25  years — all  three  of  them  newly  ap- 
pointed— to  come  to  Alaska  and  look  over 
what  we  were  doing  in  mining  and  then  go  to 
Whltehorse  to  meet  government  officials  and 
mining  executives  to  learn  what  we  could 
from  them.     They  saw. 

Changes  in  both  state  and  federal  laws  to 
approve  the  wise  incentive  provisions  offered 
in  Canada  seem  to  be  clearly  desirable,  and 
I  hope  to  do  my  t>est  to  bring  these  atx)ut, 
having  meanwhile  secured  legislation  in  the 
89th  Congress  which  permits  unlimited  de- 
duction from  tax  returns  of  exploration  costs. 
In  itself  a  great  Incentive  to  our  mining 
Industry,  which,  since  the  rigid  and  to  me 
totally  unjustified  federal  policies  on  gold 
mining,  has  been  relatively  in  the  doldrums. 
A  part  of  mining  development,  if  we  follow 
the  Canadian  example  as  far  as  we  may,  will 
be  to  develop  the  vast  undeveloped  north 
and  west  of  our  state  through  highway  and 
railway  extension.  Developing  the  great  vir- 
gin north  Is  a  "must." 

HYDROPOWER   PROSPECTS 

Third,  hydro  development.  As  Is  well 
known.  Alaska  has  the  greatest  untapped 
hydro  potential  under  the  American  flag. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  It 
has  been  developed.  We  need  low-cost 
power,  both  for  Alaska's  residents,  who  now 


pay  too  much  for  electricity,  and  to  attract 
Industry.  I  won't  attempt  here  to  reargue 
my  oft-stated  conviction  that  Rampart  and 
the  whole  Yukon  harnessing  Is  the  answer 
and  that  the  allegations  of  some  of  the  ex- 
tremists among  my  fellow  conservationists 
about  alleged  damage  to  fisheries  and  ■wild- 
life have  little  foundation  and  that  the 
benefits  of  large  quantities  of  cheap  power 
to  Alaska  will  be  incalculable. 

Fourth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
find  a  solution  for  existing  high  frelglit 
transportation  costs.  The  problem  has  been 
partially  solved  In  the  railbelt  area  through 
maritime  competition.  Gov.  Walter  J. 
Hlckel's  suggestion  of  utilizing  the  ferries 
for  this  purpose  In  Southeastern  Alaska — 
with  possible  adaptation  of  the  ferries  to 
freighting — is  worthy  of  the  fullest  consid- 
eration. Certainly  Alaska's  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  originated  largely  in  high  freiglit 
shipping  costs,  presents  an  obstacle  to  our 
state's  development,  progress  and  Uvablllty 
which  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
overcome. 

Finally,  we  should  raise  our  sights  and 
adopt  as  determined  purpose  and  policy  that 
facilities  available  to  people  of  the  Lower  48 
states  to  the  extent  that  they  are  superior 
to  those  in  Alaska  shall  be  equated  In  the 
49th  State.  We  need  better  and  more  public 
libraries.  Among  Improvements  needed  are 
Indoor  s-wlmmlng  pools,  especially  whenever 
a  new  high  school  Is  built,  for  reasons  that 
should  be  crystal  clear.  These  have  become 
standard  equipment  "down  below"  and 
should  be  in  Alaska,  where  our  long  winters- 
cold  in  the  Interior,  rainy  along  the  coast- 
limit  healthful  outdoor  recreation  for  our 
youngsters.  F*urthermore,  with  so  many 
Alaskans  living  by  and  off  the  sea  It  Is  essen- 
tial every  youngster  learn  to  swim  and  that 
we  avoid  the  tragic  death  toll  from  drowning 
when  someone  fails  off  a  boat  or  dock  and  for 
want  of  ability  to  swim  a  few  strokes  perlslies. 
These  drownings  have  averaged  66  in  Alaska 
during  each  of  the  last  10  years. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  challenging 
needs  and  prospects  as  we  hopefully  and  con- 
fidently enter  oxir  second  century  under  the 
American  flag. 


EASTER 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  recess  may  we  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
Friday  when  they  crucified  our  Lord  and 
Saviour — and  the  equally  joyous  Easter 
Sunday  morning  which  brought  hope, 
light,  and  life  to  all  mankind. 

Life  would  have  been  without  hope 
had  It  not  been  for  what  happened  on 
that  first  Easter  morning. 

May  this  holy  week  of  solemn  remem- 
brance bring  to  our  minds  again  Thy 
new  commandment  that  we  love  one 
another. 

Impress  us  with  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  remind  us  of  our  great  debt  to 
Thee  in  a  world  that  is  filled  with  fear 
and  distrust. 

At  this  Easter  season,  may  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Prince  of  Peace  kindle  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere  with  a  fervent 
hope  and  desire  for  peace  and  unity  in 
every  clime. 

Thou  hast  made  us  heirs  of  a  great 
heritage  and  trustees  of  priceless  things, 
yet  we  have  a  tendency  to  forget  the 
price  that  was  paid  for  them  and  the 
eternal  vigilance  required  to  preserve 
them. 

The  spiritual  splendor  of  our  heritage 
cannot  be  handed  down.  It  must  be  re- 
born with  every  generation. 

His  life  was  the  embodiment  of  love. 
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self-denial  and  self  sacrifice.     Greater 
love  has  no  man  than  this — ^that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends. 
It  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisl  who  wrote: 

Lord,  make  me  a  channel  of  Thy  peace, 
That  where  there  is  hatred  I  may  bring  love; 
That  where  there  Is  wrong  I  may  bring  the 

spirit  of  forgiveness; 
That    where   there   is   discord   I  may   bring 

harmony; 
That  where  there  is  error  I  may  bring  truth; 
That  where  there  is  doubt  I  may  bring  faith; 
That  where  there  is  despair  I  may  bring  hope; 
And  where   there  are  shadows  I  may  bring 

Thy  light; 
That  where  there  Is  sadness  I  may  bring  Joy; 
Lord,  grant  that  I  may  seek  rather  to  comfort 

than  be  comforted. 
To  understand  than  be  understood. 
To  love  than  be  loved; 
For  it  is  by  giving  that  one  receives. 
It  Is  by  self-forgetting  that  one  finds. 
It  Is  by  forgiving  that  one  is  forgiven. 
It  Is  by  dying  that  one  awakens  to  eternal 

life. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    APRIL    3, 
1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 292,  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  adjournment  dates  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  April  3, 1967. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  April  3,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  23,  1967: 

CoMMTT^fICATIONS   SATELLITE   CORP. 

William  W.  Hagerty.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  1970  (reappointment) . 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consular  officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Alan  W.  Ford,  of  CaUfornla. 

George  Kirk,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Earl  W.  Bellinger,  of  Kansas. 

Ralph  F.  W.  Eye,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Marten  H.  A.  van  Heuven,  of  Connecticut. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Richard  A.  Holmes,  of  Michigan. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  J.  Baker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Bradford  Bishop,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Robert  J.  Blals,  of  Maryland. 
Timothy  C.  Brown,  of  Nevada. 
Ronald  B.  Casagrande,  of  New  York. 
Martin  L.  Cheshes,  of  New  York. 
Alford  W.  Cooley,  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  H.  Dudley,  of  Florida. 
Charles  Edward  Emmons,  of  California. 
Peter  T.  Hansen,  of  Florida. 
W.  Nathaniel  Howell,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Henry  H.  Janln,  at  California. 


Darryl  N.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Raymond  C.  Jorgenson,  of  North  Dakota. 

John  M.  Joyce,  of  Colorado. 

Stephen  O.  Leaser,  of  California. 

Keith  D.  Martin,  of  New  York. 

David  F.  Moore,  of  North  Carolina. 

Gary  G.  Morley,  of  Arkansas. 

Ned  E.  Morris,  of  Tennessee. 

Donald  R.  Nleml,  of  Wisconsin. 

Edmund  M.  Parsons,  of  Texas. 

Hal  W.  Pattison,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  D.  Peterson,  of  Nebraska. 

David  S.  Raycroft,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Reynolds,  of  Oregon. 

Richard  T.  Scully,  of  Virginia. 

H.  Francis  Wanning  III,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  E.  Ward,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

George  T.  Basil,  of  New  York, 

Charles  L.  Bell,  of  Ohio. 

J.  Richard  Bock,  of  Washington, 

Miss  Cornelia  Anne  Bryant,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

David  H.  Burns,  of  Massachusetts. 

Michael  P.  Canning,  of  North  Dakota. 

Donald  B.  Cofman,  of  Colorado. 

Timothy  E.  Deal,  of  California. 

T.  McAdams  Deford,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Desmuke,  of  California. 

Robert  S.  DrlscoU  IV,  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Fredenburg,  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Graham,  of  Washington. 

Scott  S.  Hallford,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Katherine  A.  Horberg,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  E.  Huth,  of  Virginia. 

M.  Gordon  Jones,  of  California. 

Loxfis  A.  Kunzig  III,  of  Texas. 

Stephen  L.  Lande,  of  New  York. 

Howard  A.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 

John  P.  Leonard,  of  New  York. 

Alan  M.  Lester,  of  Louisiana. 

David  M.  Lowrey,  of  Hawaii. 

Miss  Donna  M.  MlUons,  of  Washington. 

Steven  J.  Monblatt,  of  New  York. 

Walter  M.  Nothels,  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  O'Brien,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dell  F.  Pendergrast,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  R.  Peterson,  of  IlUnois. 

Herman  J.  Rossi  III,  of  Washington. 

Robert  D.  Simon,  of  New  York. 

Michael  M.  Skol.  of  Illinois. 

Seton  Stapleton.  of  New  Jersey. 

James  Alan  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  J.  Yellman,  of  Iowa. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Michael  I.  Austrian,  of  Virginia. 

Dale  F.  Beecher,  of  New  Mexico. 

Larry  Colbert,  of  Ohio. 

James  K.  Connell,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  N.  Dertadian,  of  California. 

Karl  H.  Dixon  III,  of  California. 

Robert  F.  Gould,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas   M.   Harrington,    of   Georgia. 

George  Owens  Haskell  III,  of  Georgia. 

John  H.  Hudson,  of  Georgia. 

Donald  L.  Jameson,  of  California. 

Miss  Leona  Kelly,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  B.   Kilieen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  M.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina. 

Paul  D.  Molineaux,  of  New  York. 

Peter  P.  Pease,  of  Ohio. 

Lawrence  L.  Rosen,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  J.  Rosenberg,  of  Nebraska. 

William  R.  Salisbury,  of  New  York. 

David  H.  Swartz.  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Arma  Jane  Szczepanskl,  of  Minnesota. 

Peter  Tomsen,  of  Ohio. 

Ralph  Treltel,  of  Ohio. 

Edmund  van  Gilder,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philip  C.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  State* 
of  America: 

Kent  N.  Brown,  of  California. 


Thomas  L.  Bryant,  of  California. 

Miss  Susan  Ann  Clyde,  of  Colorado, 

Victor  D.  Comras.  of  Florida. 

James  F.  Dobbins,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  L.  Folts,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Ben  F.  Harding,  of  Alaska. 

William  D.  Heaney,  of  California. 

Douglas  R.  Keene,  of  Massachusetts. 

Michael  K.  Lewis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Warren  P.  Nixon,  of  Virginia. 

Jerome  C.  Ogden.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Shirley  E.  Otis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Algirdas  J.  Rimas,  of  Virginia 

David  A.  Ross,  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  A.  Stammerman,  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  E.  T>nes,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Carolyn  D.  Vantress,  of  Georgia. 

Harvey  M.  Wandler,  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

George  W.  Archer,  of  Virginia. 

Leo  E    Crampsey,  of  Virginia. 

George  Dellgianis,  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  N.  Goode,  of  Tennessee. 

R.  Martin  Graves,  of  California. 

Herbert  G.  Hagerty,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  Haupt  III,  of  Maryland. 

George  E.  Hocker,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Benito  P.  laroccl,  of  Maryland. 

Malcolm  A.  McConnell  of  Wisconsin. 

Henry  J.  McDermott  III,  of  New  Jersey. 

Russell  J.  Morgan,  of  California. 

Hugh  E.  Price,  of  California. 

Arthur  J.  Reichenbach,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  V.  Roberts,  of  Virginia. 

Alfred  Lewis   Sheppard,   of   Texas. 

Thomas    Solltarlo,    of   California. 

Dale  E.  Sumption,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Frank  S.  Wilson,  of  Illinois. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Charlotte  Allen,  of  California. 

Anthony  J.  Babin,  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Frank  J.  Barrett,  of  New  York. 

Marian  D.  Howe,  of  Nebraska. 

John  H.  Hawkins,  of  Washington. 

Jerrell  G.  Keathley.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Minna  Krakauer.  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Violet  E.  L.  Lewallen.  of  California. 

Miss  Anne  M.  McHugh,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Mildred  L.  Meisol,  of  Florida. 

John  D.  Moller,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  J.  Moore,  of  California. 

Peter  K.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Post,  of  California. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Roberts,  of  Alabama. 

PYederick  I.  Rossi,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anthony  M.  Santiano.  of  Rhode  Island, 

Fredrick  G.  Shirley,  of  Kentucky. 

Russell  M.  Winge,  of  Washington. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9333  ( b ),  title  10,  United  States  Code ; 

Peter  B.  Carter,  FR64220. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  pro\'lslons  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

7*0  be  captains,  USAF  (rnedtcal) 

Marshall  S.  Cook.  FV3143285. 

Melvin  Landew,  FV31 10709. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  I  medical) 
Horatio  R.  Aldredge  III.  FV3164352. 
To  be  captains,  USAF  (dental) 
Bayard  A.  Buchen.  FV3090647. 
Gary  B.  Hope,  FV3195938. 
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Robert  A    Muckelroy,  FV3 113278. 

Ronald  G.  Stepler,  FV3 195939. 
To  br  first  lirutenants.  USAF  (dental) 

Garth  \V   Brown.  FV3 142407. 

Phillip  J.  Plxley.  FV3141206. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  USAF  (judge 
advocate) 

Stanford  O   Bardwell,  FR3130629. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  USAP  Officer  Training  School  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenisnt.  under  the  provisions  of 
tection  8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  rhe  Air  Force: 

Gerard  F.  Armendinger.  FV3182983. 

Joseph  T    Bradford.  FV3 182908. 

Robert  M    Calloway,  Jr..  FV3183353. 

William  F.   Connors,  FV3183155. 

Donald  M  Fisher,  F'V3183062. 

Kent  L.  franklin,  FV3 183084. 

Don  H   Garner,  FV318365y. 

Robert  M.  Gates.  FV3183623. 

Stephen  J.  Gulo.  Jr.,  FV3182935. 

Kenneth  S.  Harvell.  FV3183518. 

William  A   Hill,  FV3  1835:^6. 

William  L   Huffman,  FV3182763. 

Raymond  R.  Jeanes,  Jr.,  FV3182853, 

Thomas  E.  Khlg.  FV31B3453. 

Robert  P.  Kreps,  FV3183279. 

Richard  L   Latteier.  FV3183431. 

Gerard  E   Lessard,  Jr  ,  FV3182815. 

David  L  Lindsay,  FV3182899. 

James  W.  Little.  FV3182997. 

David  W  Martin,  FV3183158. 

James  P  Mil.stead.  F\'3183358. 

Frank  E   Murnane.  FV,B  183249. 

Terry  N   Newell.  FV3 183437. 

Paul  H.  Pavlat,  FV3182867 

Roger  L  Pollock,  FV3183618. 

Stephen  J   Pribula,  FV3183023. 

Alfred  M  Rankin,  Jr  ,  FV3183G83. 

Fred  Rosenblum.  F\.'3182170. 

Craig  B  SohielP.  FV3204420. 

Hal  B.Tudor.  FV3I8358tJ. 

Gary  Watson.  FV318296!. 

William  L   WelLs,  Jr.,  FV3183540. 

Richard  A,  Whitakor,  FV3183592. 

Peter  R.  Zook.  P\'3 182777. 

In  the    Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  re- 
appointment to  tlie  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  St.Ues.  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  1211: 

To  t)'"  colcrtt'l 

Darley,  George  L.,  029G93. 

To  be  major.  Amiy  Nurses  Corps 

Heinrich,  Helen  M  .  N203. 

The  following-named  pnr.sons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In 
the  grades  specified,  uiider  the  provisions  of 
title   10.   United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 

3284,    3285.    3286,    3287,    3288.    3290,    3292    and 
3294: 

To    be    captain,    Judge    Advocate    General's 
Corps 

Hooper.  James  A.  (  Arty  1 .  090866. 
Kulish.JonN   i  OrdC  1 .  090174. 
Rodnite.  Andrew  J    t  OrdC  l .  085654. 
Scott,  Walter  J    (Inf ) .  O92007. 
Simon,  Ernest  A,  (Armor) .  OP100863. 
To  be  captain .  Veterinary  Corps 
Reynolds,  Buddy  L.  iQMC) ,  086676. 
Reynolds.  Sonny  D.  (QMC) ,  088305. 

ro  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
Campbell.  Larry  D.  (Arty) ,  094372. 
To     be    first     lieutenant.     Judge     Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Allman,  Gary  W.  (  Arty  ) ,  OF100382. 
Basham,  Owen  D.  ( TC  ) .  OF103950. 
Boysen.  David  C.  (Inf) ,  OF103971. 
Casey.  Bernard  J.  (MPC) .  OF100251. 

Cooper,  Norman  O.  (QMC)  ,  OP100071. 
Cox.  Walter  T.,  Jr.  (CMLC) ,  OP101896. 
Cuthbert,  Thomas  R.  (CE) ,  093650. 


D.ivis.  Stewart  P   (SigO  ,  OP102038 
Dougherty.  John  A.  (SigCl,  OF103102. 
Eggcrs,  How.ard  C    (Inf  i  ,  OP100619. 
Gadarowski.  James  J.  I  Arty) .  OF100371. 
Gardner,  Benjamin  R.  (Inf  I  ,  OF100690. 
Giuntini.  Charles  H.  (TC) .  OF100700. 
Haes.ilg.  Arthur  G.  (MSO.  OF100731. 
Harrison.  Robert  B.,  Ill  (CEl ,  OF103118. 
Jones,  David  M.  (Arty ) .  O9599o. 
Keller,  Juan  D.  (CE  ) .  OP104149 
Kirkpatrlck,  Donald  P.  ( Inf  i  ,  OF101798. 
Lamarine.  Paul  A.  (FC) ,  OF100851, 
Lazarus.  Paul  D.  (CEl  ,  OF105463. 
Marinelli,  LIbero.  Jr.  (CE)  ,  OP102079. 
McQueen,  Arthur  H.,  Jr.  (Inf)  ,  OF101975. 
McNeill.  David,  Jr.  (AGO  ,  OF10l)935, 
Moye,  Robert  J    (  CE» .  OF102751 . 
Patterson,         Alexander        W.         (Armor). 
OFl  00460. 

Rintamaki.  John  M.  (OrdC).  OF101998. 
Smith,  Walton  N.  (FC)  ,  OF] 01 137. 
Smothers.  Curtis  R.  (Inf)  ,  OF102087. 
Tedrick,  William  D.  l.'ilS)  ,  OF103G.59. 
Wlilte.  Howard  W.,  Jr.  ( Inf) .  OF102030. 
Wildermuth,  John  G.  (Arty).  094014. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Samples,  Watson  L.  (Inf) ,  OF103725. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Nutt.  John  W,  (  MSC) ,  OF105780. 
To    be    second    lieute7iant,    Medical    Service 
Corps 
Kenison,  Charles  B.  (CE) ,  OF102069. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the   Regular  Army   of   the   United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title   10,  United  Slates  Code,  sec- 
tions  3283.   3284,    3285.   3286,   3287.   and   3288: 
To  be   major 

Amey.  Arthur  L..  Jr..  02263680. 
Bressant,  Leon  D  .  0978650 
Browne,  Edward  M  ,  01881391. 
Cervlnt,  Albert  U  ,  018854I5. 
Douville,  Howard  J..  0981319. 
Dunn,  James  H  ,  02097762. 
Hicks.  William  W.,  04009065. 
Judah,  Floyd  G  ,  Jr  ,  01889833. 
Lake,  Charles  D  ,  01937585 
Marshall,  Mllford  L  ,  01929292. 
McDaniels,  John  E.,  01690838. 
Oddi,  Vincent  J.,  Jr..  01881952. 
Pearson.  Hampton  R.,  04000184. 
Perry,  Nathan  E,,  Jr..  04005140. 
Reudelhuber,  George  J.,  01890360. 
Rvnott,  Keith  J  ,  02267350. 
Scofleld,  Charles  P.,  04005362. 
Splnks,  BiUv  A  ,  01915834. 
Steinberg,  Gerald  M..  02102677. 
Thompson,  Farley  D.,  01888352. 

To  be  captain 

Anderson.  Philip  E.,  05310219. 
Blanchard.  Joseph  H..  Jr.,  05307313. 
Bongiardlna,  Joseph  A.,  05202123. 
Bowker,  Charles  A.,  04074781. 
Brown.  Harold  L.,  II,  05405119. 
Brunelle.  Pierre  V.,  O5001 147. 
Cllborn,  Donald  E.,  04071544. 
Cremer,  John  C  ,  02296653. 
Crowley,  Dennis  J.,  05506677. 
Davis.  Paris  D.,  05404229. 
Dennis,  Robert  V.,  01940080 
Dethlefsen,  James  D.,  05207502. 
Dlorlo,  Gene  L.,  04031051. 
Doty,  Richard  V.,  O  >309069. 
Dulak,  Maynard  R.,  04030654. 
E;dson,  Edward  W.,  05307455. 
Farrell,  Joseph  G  ,  01891413. 
Ford.  Harold  L,,  05404869. 
Fuller,  Johnny  M  ,  05403871. 
Fulton,  D.ivld  L  ,  05307885. 
Gebhardt,  Raymond  G.,  05311004. 
Gonzalez,  Antonio  V.,  05400741. 
Gregg,  Donald  L.,  05304444. 
Gudinas,  Donald  J..  02274456. 
Gumm,  Donald  J  ,  05407751. 
Haaland,  Carl  J.,  04017433, 
Harrover,  James  D..  Jr.,  04002191, 

Harvey,  Henry  J  ,  05405349. 
Helton,  Robert  E.,  05307084. 
Hendrlx,  Charles  W„  03304455. 


Hlmes,  Todd  I  ,  04004859. 
Hoogstraten,  Richard  B  ,  05204888, 
Hope,  Fred  H..  04058941 
Hradecky,  Vaclav,  05307225. 
Hudson,  Larry  G.,  05307088. 
Hudson.  Ray  C  ,  05403161. 
Jcndrysik,  Joseph  J..  Jr,.  05410330. 
Johnson.  Charles  R  ,  04030817. 
King,  Charles  R.,  05403575. 
Knight,  Roy  E,  0192423G       . 
Krzoczowski.  Thaddeus  W..  05503366. 
Lednlcky.  Eugene  E  ,  05307492. 
Leeper,  Leon  E  ,  05403555. 
LHommedieu,  Jan  A.,  05308689. 
Lo'.Iis,  Charles  W.,  04030782. 
Looney,  Deane  H  ,  05510692. 
Lovejoy,  Morris  P.,  05405564. 
Lozano,  William,  05307104. 
Lvtle,  William  L  ,  05411187. 
Manlev,  Willis  L.,  02283954. 
Mavnard.  B  )bbv  J..  05301696. 
McKlnney,  Dickey  R.  05405566. 
Methvln,  Joseph  L  ,  05305930, 
Mohr,  Harley  R  ,  O5S08839, 
Morris.  James  H  ,  05307114. 
Mullen.  Frederick  P..  05005399. 
MuUenax.  Donald  C.  05211490 
Murphv,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  05301999. 
Nash,  Charles  W.,  04010953. 
0]son,  Stanley  R.,  05702907. 
Oney,  William  E..  Jr.,  04070196. 
Owens,  William  D  ,  05403887. 
Parks,  Francis  E.,  05405571, 
Ramsey,  Bobby  A.,  04074846. 
Rexrode,  Kenneth  E.,  05304504. 
Roberts,  John  C  ,  05302054. 
Rose,  James  E..  05200307. 
Savard,  Ronald  S.,  04045085. 
Scheiner,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  G5001414. 
Schlcssl,  Alvin  E..  05007029. 
Schneider,  John  P.,  05307527. 
Sheehan,  William  G.,  05405577. 
Smith,  Isaac  D.,  04025027. 
Stephens,  George  W.,  05403564. 
Strcscman,  Donald  J.,  05510669. 
Strock.  Albert  J..  05203675. 
Suiter,  Ronny  I,..  05208886, 
Swcaringcn.  Lav.rence  C,  04010997. 
Thiessen,  Derek  J.,  05405298. 
Thomerson,  Gary  J,,  05310695. 
Tolliver,  Ronald  P.,  05309137. 
Turner,  Erwln  E.,  Jr.,  05403531, 
Wade,  Jerry  P..  05210490. 
Wade.  Robert  B  ,  Jr.,  05309120. 
Wagg,  Robert  A  ,  Jr.,  04084938. 
Walker,  Lanny  K..  05305894. 
Ward,  Dewltt  H.,  04047858. 
Weathersby.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  05307915. 
Webster,  Thomas  H.,  05405621. 
Welsh,  James  B.,  05208915, 
West.  Brownie  D.,  05306280. 
Woodmansee,  Harry  T.,  02282736. 
To   be  first   lieutenant 
Andrae,  Raymond  R.,  05875337. 
Bacon,  William  E.,  05298947. 
Barney,  Patrick  L.,  05514956. 
Bassctt,  Lionel  T.,  05222672, 
Bellais,  William  P.,  05410382. 
Berner,  Robert  L.,  05321290. 
Bills,  Ray  W.,  05704160. 
Black,  Jerry  L.,  05318457. 
Bombel,  George  A.,  05707877. 
Bouley,  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  05012085. 
Bramlet,  Jerry  A.,  05218465. 
Branscome,  Dexter  A.,  Ill,  05306459. 
Burke,  James  W.,  05320431. 
Butcher,  James  D.,  II,  05320603. 
Butler,  Dennis  P.,  05219262. 
Campbell.  Delwln  M.,  05531765. 
Cozanitis,  Eleas  A.,  05306549, 
Cramer,  Larry  V.,  05200320. 
Cuttino,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  05313954. 
Daugherty,  James  R.,  05530534, 
Dlnnlman,  James  I.,  05007576. 
Donahue,  Philip  P,,  05009589. 
Ehrlich,  Arlln  G.,  05515472. 
Elder.  James  H.,  05415894. 
Everngam,  Michael  H.,  05218388. 
Palrbrother.  Elwood  L.,  Jr.,  05007656. 
Falrman,  Larry  L..  05512077. 
Fielding,  John  P.,  05010314. 
Plnnerty,  John  J..  05007907. 
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Fletcher,  William  P.,  05316685. 
Funk,  Paul  E.,  05706379. 
Gamer,  John  L.,  05409608. 
Garwood,  John  E.,  05532558. 
Gaudelll,  John  J,,  05011022. 
Gentry,  Lee  W..  05708610. 
Girard,  Robert  D.,  02306619. 
Gray.  Sam  A.,  05415217. 
Groover,  Roland  R..  Jr.,  055 16784. 
Hahnen,  Robert  B.,  05007354. 
Harrison,  Sammle  E..  05405752. 
Heard.  Allen  B..  05401555. 
Heffelflnger,  Thomas  W.,  05220988. 
Helrd,  Joe  J„  05413819. 
Hlcklln,  William  L.,  05412477. 
Hlgglns,  Bernard  P.,  05016027. 
Holmes,  Donald  L.,  05324942. 
Howard,  Ronald  M.,  05513836. 
Hunter,  James  L.,  Jr.,  05317718. 
Ilgenfrltz,  Jerry  P.,  055 13559, 
Jenkins,  John  D.,  05315972. 
Joslln,  John  P.,  05414787. 
Kasper,  Duane  C.  05513361. 
Kaszer,  Robert  W.,  05326252. 
Kay,  Bruce  P.,  05315505. 
Kimball,  John  A.,  Jr.,  05316175. 
Kowalewskl.  Daniel  S.,  05530025. 
Krlzman,  Ronald  A.,  05512926. 
Kutac,  William  D.,  090175. 
Kuykendall,  Ronald  L.,  05515595. 
Lawler.  Francis  C,  Jr.,  05009995. 
Lemleux,  Norman  C,  05011360. 
Lewis,  George  E.,  023 14973. 
Liberia,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  05531432. 
LIpka,  Lawrence,  05516505. 
Livermore,  Eugene  M.,  05215148. 
Lucy,  Daniel  H.,  05218629. 
MacKay,  Harry  V.,  05705042. 
Matthews,  Franklin  L.,  05411940. 
McCurry.  William  E.,  05319407. 
McKenna.  John  J.,  05211431, 
Mitchell,  Corless  W.,  05301699. 
Moeller,  William  E.,  Jr.,  05311123. 
Mordeaux,  Corry,  02323524. 
Morlmoto,  Alvln  K.,  05800396. 
Morze,  Alexander  P.,  05015955. 
Moser,  Carl  H.,  UI,  05405762, 
Mourls,  Paul  C,  05017662. 
Mykytyn,  Peter  P..  Jr.,  05222204. 
Narlmatsu,  Galen  M.,  05800200. 
Nicholas,  Howard  N.,  05212408. 
NUsen,  Andrew  C,  02299183. 
Novack,  Conrad  A.,  05531 168. 
O'Brien,  Charles  J.,  05017667. 
Ondlc,  Larry  M.,  03109535. 
Osterhoudt.  Michael  B.,  05215224. 
Pack.  Buck  H.,  05410258, 
Parish,  James  R..  O5314905. 
Parrlsh,  Jerry  O.,  05312179. 
Pearson,  Richard  I.,  05406413. 
Perles,  Philip  J,,  05311500. 
Perry,  James  L.,  05220707. 
Peterson,  Robert  H.,  05011878. 
Plocek,  George  N.,  05414038. 
Poage,  William  H.,  05320368. 
Poh,  Gerald  V.,  05513857. 
Potochny,  Richard,  05320511. 
Pugh,  Merlyn  L..  05511875. 
Ray.  Charles  R.,  05705118. 
Richard,  William  A.  H.,  05414307. 
Richards,  James  A.,  05320514. 
Rosenbaum,  Perry  P.,  05317474. 
Rud,  Kenneth  H.,  02303959. 
Santone,  Karl  L.,  05326644. 
Savoy,  Wallace  J.,  05413353. 
Schmidt,  Werner  G..  Jr.,  05218356. 
Schmltt,  Charles  T.,  02316855. 
Schumacher,  William  J.,  05210704. 
Scott,  Evln  C,  05314940. 
Shaw,  Dallas  A.,  05406231. 
Sheets,  Jon  R.,  05211744. 
Shiroma,  Warren  H.,  05707376. 
Siekman,  Raymond  D.,  05530176. 
Slsco,  Bruce  L.,  Jr.,  05321709. 
Sparka,  Donald  L.,  05414167. 
Stelnhauer,  WlUlam,  05216257. 
Stewart,  Thomas  H.,  05510350. 
Stretch,  Donald  P.,  05318425. 
Stringer,  Hugh  L.,  Jr.,  05318951. 
Stryjewskl,  Robert  H.,  05010105. 
Taylor,  Clemmle  G,,  05415264. 
Taylor,  John  R.,  05313787. 


Trammell,  Johnny  C,  05315294. 
Tubbs,  Lawrence  A.,  05009559. 
Wheeler,  James  E.,  05013182. 
Wiard.  WlUard  L.,  05513307. 
Wright,  Wayne  W.,  05413556. 
Zobrlst,  Edward  E.,  05312511. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Armstrong.  Curtis  L.,  05326518. 

Benke,  Ralph  L..  Jr..  05708037. 

Brennan,  Francis  X.,  05019508. 

Brinkley.  William  A.,  05324286. 

Brock,  Thomas  S.,  05418692 

Caranna,  Cono  A.,  III.  05321488. 

Cook,  Curtis  L.,  05416263. 

Cook,  James  H.,  05321240. 

Cragg,  Thomas  M.,  05224375. 

Curran,  John  R.,  05223443. 

Dandridge,  Harold  T.,  Jr.,  05533392. 

Danielson,  Ralph  M.,  05532687 

Dowling,  John  P.,  05324265. 

Echols,  William  H.,  02316518. 

Emmons,  James  B..  02315544. 

Estes,  Donald  L.,  05224264. 

Gabel,  Kolman  A.,  02322987. 

Geier,  William  G. 

Gius,  Gary  A..  05418718. 

Haas.  David  A.,  05226914 

Harris,  Aubrey  E.,  05416643. 

Henderson,  Jon  C,  05420232. 

Jacobsen,  James  P.,  05709779. 

Kerr,  Donald  A.,  04226846. 

Kiernan,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  05875308. 

Kogler,  John  M..  Jr.,  05222455. 

LaPrance,  Robert  H.,  05023459. 

Larned,  Daniel  R.,  05419551. 

Lewis.  Peter  C,  05012165. 

Lightfoot,  Michael  P.,  05711020. 

Livingston,  Joseph  C,  05225258. 

Loggins,  Louie  E.,  Jr.,  05324806. 

Love,  James  A.,  Jr.,  05417068. 

Lynch,  Robert  A.,  05406605. 

Martinez,  Fernando,  05416279. 

Marlska,  Mark  D.,  05321815. 

McKlnney,  Michael  W.,  05020577. 

Miller,  Larry  E.,  05534945. 

Nettling,  John  T.,  05326109. 

O'Day,  Thomas  P.,  05419222. 

Piker,  Charles  E.,  05421194. 

Premo.  David  D.,  05322309. 

Rasmussen,  Delbert  T.,  05325161. 

Ray,  James  H„  Jr.,  05323630. 

Reade,  Jack  L.,  05324692. 

Regester,  Stephen  A.,  05226680. 

Ritchey,  Lawrence  A.,  05419053, 

Rivera,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  05800463. 

Sanders,  George  E.,  05709995. 

Schmidt.  Stephen  A.,  05324703. 

Simpson,  Larry  D.,  05421137. 

Sprague,  John  C,  Jr.,  05323714. 

Thompson,  Clark  J.,  05325790. 

Torrence,  Harry  L.,  05406749. 

Van  Brero,  Erik,  05323623. 

Walker,  James  L.,  05530083. 

Wheat,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  05875382. 

Wisdom,  Jerry  L.,  05419838. 

Wolfgram,  Steven  W.,  05534450. 

Yoblonskl,  Leonard  P.,  02312002. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293,  3294,  and  3311: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel,  Medical  Corps 
Coppedge,  Richard  L.,  0442627. 
To  be  major,  chaplain 
Edwards,  Elwyn  G.,  02004784. 
Young,  George  R.,  02272285. 

To  be  major,  Dental  Corps 
Gross,  Arthur,  04067416. 

To  be  captain,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bouchard,  Jacqueline  R.,  N901754. 
Brownlow,  Margaret  E.,  N901859, 
Klmnxlnau,  Mary  E.,  N5407143. 
O'Dell,  Shirley  J.,  N902337. 
Tronlar,  Maryrose  F.,  N5407220. 

To  be  captain,  chaplain 
Beeson,  Donald  C,  02309192. 
Brady,  Lester  G.,  02311839. 


Compton,  David  O.,  05307568. 
Courtney,  Ocle  I.,  Jr.,  02303848. 
Doyle,  Daniel  P.,  05013139. 
Esco,  Hugh  R.,  Jr.,  02307811. 
Garrett,  Robert  G.,  02309426. 
Goodner,  James  H  ,  02309106. 
Hagin,  J.  Ward,  02311016, 
Kagood,  Monroe  J.,  II,  05303874. 
Hill,  Donald  G.,  Sr..  05315606. 
McVay,  Ace  J.  P..  02307724. 
Snider,  Herbert  A.,  02309308 
Standley.  Meredith  R..  05306882. 
Stewart,  Richard  E.,  02309142. 
Ude,  Donald  E..  05408120. 
Venzke,  Rodger  R..  O5501551. 
Warren.  Donald  C,  02309014. 
Webster.  Norris  M  ,  02309029. 
While,  Buster  P.,  02309208. 
Workman,  Ralph  C,  05206885. 

To  be  captain,  Dental  Corps 
Block,  Philip  L..  05012822. 
Braun,  Edward  S.,  Jr..  05216777. 
Favaloro,  Guy  A.,  05408304. 
Hoeksema,  Gordon  J.,  05519524. 
Johnson,  Timothy  M..  05014967. 
Martin,  Robert  L.',  05312936. 
Taylor,  Peter  P.,  05518991. 

To  be  captain.  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
Davis,  Ronald  W..  05303854. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 
Posdal,  Frederick  A.,  05540945. 
Greely.  Robert  L.,  05501124. 
Hofkln,  Gerald  A.,  05232236. 
Jannuzzl,  Joseph  D.,  05525383. 
Labiche,  Henry  M..  Jr..  05330348. 
Lagoc,  Andres  D.,  05223981. 
Llndefjeld,  Ole  A.,  05015471. 
Matthews,  Marshall  D.,  05525431. 
Se>-mour.  Donald  W.,  05709023. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bonner,  Harry  E.,  02296635. 
McMurray,  Dallas  R.,  04047012. 
Washington,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  05200144. 

To    be   first    lieutenant.   Army   Nurse   Corpt 
Beck.  Patricia  R..  N5708648. 
Bowman,  Linda  A,,  N5227200. 
Cogswell,  Gall  D.,  N2314558. 
Cohen,  Marsha  H.,  N5407214. 
Ellis,  Deanna  A.,  N5411466. 
Frank,  Mary  T..  N5411362. 
Gaynor,  Mary  E.,  N2314073. 
Hail,  Mary  K.,  N23 14292. 
Halliburton,  Sarah  A„  N2306051. 
Jensen,  Joan  L.,  N5411559. 
Johnson,  Jean  M.,  N2298611. 
Johnson,  Joyce  G.,  N5519472. 
Johnston,  Zula  J.,  N2316080. 
Lownie,  Jacqueline  K.,  N5227308. 
Mccarty,  Janet,  N2325855. 
McKeown,  Arlene  M.  T.,  N5417407. 
Messamore,  Joyce  A.,  N5411666, 
Nennlnger,  Ann  J.,  N2321561. 
Peterson,  Hazel  L.,  N5519559. 
Ryan,  Mary  H.,  N2316344. 
Schilling,  Catherine  J..  N5411584. 
Stemm,  Patricia  A.,  N2315597. 
Summers,  Kathryn  J.,  N5407468. 
Wachowskl.  Regina  E.,  N2314370. 
Walls,  Marian  J.  I.,  N2308012. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Chaplain 
Carroll,  Emmltt  T.,  Jr.,  05312969. 
Graves,  Joseph  A.,  02314336. 
Hansen,  Henry  M.,  02312906. 
Harano,  Roger  D.  M.,  02313308, 
Klelnworth,  Robert  R.,  02313393. 
Moyer,  Paul  N.,  02312766. 
Peterson,  WlUlam  P.,  02321174. 
Roat,  Stanley  G.,  04083265. 
Stingley,  Michael  D.,  05711675. 
Sutherland,  Jack  E.,  05312866. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
DeDomenlco,  Paul  G.,  05540296, 
Jastrzembski,  Steve  V..  05232316. 
Llgon.  Charles  R..  Jr.,  05233225. 
Lorton,  Lewis,  05233658. 
Schow,  Sterling  R.,  05711736. 
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To  be  first  lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps 
Belefonte.  Carmen  P  .  05516214. 
Black.  John  V  .  05503913. 
Brandenburg.  Andrew  L.,  02324172. 
Dunn.  John  P  .  05532720. 
Edw.irds.  Michael  L  .  02325471. 
Kvimphrles.  Charles  D..  05319056. 
Knapp.  Tliomas  A..  04060112. 
LaGrua.  Brook.s  B.,  05514514. 
McPherson.  Duncan  R  .  023 15836. 
Murphy.  James  A  .  05405414. 
Oliphant.  L.  Dee.  02307260 
Verkamp.  John  G..  III.  02322470. 
Walker.  Robert  G  .  05532317. 
Wold.  Douglas  J..  05709343. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Med:cal  Corps 
Fleming.  Arthur  \V..  02320821. 
Harnss.  William  E  .  05540293. 
Mas^a.  Emllto,  02321048. 
Materson.  Richard  S  .  02320717. 
McClane.  John  R  .  02320661. 
McLeod.  David  G..  053 19862. 
Meyerson.  Lawrence  B..  02320662. 
Osteraa.s.  Grayson  R  .  05540386. 

To   be  first   Itrutcnant.   Medical  Service 

Corps 
Billbe.  Dean  A,.  023I6477. 
Breunle.  Phillip  C  .  05008964 
Bryant.  Ray  S  ,  02312494 
Clapp.  Charles  R  .  05708300. 
Conwav.  Edward  M  .  O.")214005. 
Freeman.  Harry  T..  05408982. 
Galey.  James  H  .  02316342 
Mvles.  Donald  A  J  .  02309774. 
Pi'nson.  Robert  H  ,  05706142. 
Roussln.  Robert  D  .  0521.5045. 
Selby.  Jackie  L  .  05222517. 

To  be  first  lieutrnant.   Women's  Army  Corps 
Redman,  Gloria  D  .  L2316113, 
Swan,  Leanora  M.,  L2309633. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Badger.  Barbara  M  .  N54 17335. 
Blum.  Saralee.  N2324788. 
Fisher.  Marianne  T  .  N54 17475. 
Font.  Nancy  A  .  N5422138. 
Fowler,  Dorothy  A..  N5422033. 
Fox.  Judith  L.,  N2323457. 
Goodrldge.  Sharon  A  .  N5711798. 
Jennings.  Patricia  K..  N5422018. 
Manowskl.  Constiincc.  N5417410. 
Martin.  Elizabeth  A..  N5422058. 
McLaughlin,  Lillian  S.,  N5422110. 
McNamara.  Sallv  A..  N5422111. 
Morgan.  Patricia  L  .  N5711797. 
ScagUottl.  Linda  C  .  N5326160 
Schwieterman.  Judith  A..  N5417442. 

To  be  second  lieufeiiant.  Medical  Seriice 
Corps 

Baker.  Michael  C  ,  05710190. 
Bembinster,  Thomas  C  05533347. 
Bennett.  Roger  A..  02317449. 
Byrne.  Terrence  R  .  02320976. 
Hostman.  James  W  .  05533529. 
Jacobs.  Gerald  D  .  02320991. 
Lenz.  Ernest  J  .  Jr  ,  02321260. 
Lull,  George  F.,  Ill,  05416370. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

King.  Karen  K  .  L2320182. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  scholarship  students  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
2107,  3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288  and  3290: 

Ackerman,  Ralph  A.      Chllds,  Thomas  R. 


Fritsch,  Robert  G. 
Glynn,  Michael  J. 
Godtng,  William  R. 
Goerig.  Albert  C. 
Gould,  David  B. 
Greenwald,  Paul  R. 
Guy.  Duvld  P. 
Hemmer.  John  L  .  Jr. 
Hess,  John  R. 
Jackson.  Walter  F. 
King.  Robert  D. 
Klaas,  John  H. 


Piccione,  Thomas  M. 
Potter,  Laurence  A.. 

Ill 
Reister,  Gary  E. 
Renner,  Allen  I. 
Ringler.  Leonard  E. 
Schmuck.  Dale  A. 
Simonetti.  Robert  G. 
Sni.irt.  S.'muel  C. 
Smith.  Thomas  R. 
Stageberg.  Dale  L. 
Stockand.  David  B 


Kokubun.  Hajinond  Y  Strong.  Edwin  G  .  Jr 
Kraus,  Russell  W.  I't  r.miito.  Kenneth  K 

Lovoie,  Dennis  M.  Tomas,  Ronald  N 

Levenberg.  Stephen  B.  Torba,  Gerald  M 


McCain,  Dwight  A. 
McC^.rl,  Terry  A. 
McCrea,  Charles  D 
McIlT,  Ernest  L 
Miller,  Donald  L. 
Miner.  George  L 


Tousignant.  D.tvld  1 
Tyler,  James  M. 
Vin.son,  William  W. 
Waters.  Keith  H. 
Weaver.  Daniel  U. 
Weber.  Stuart  K 


No-.vakow.ski.  Robert  J.  Woods.  John  T  ,  III 
Obray.  John  W.  Zyski.  Richard  A. 

Payne.  Glen  C. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mlU- 
t:".ry  aiid  scholarship  students  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutonant.  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Sti-tes 
Code,  sections  2106,  2107.  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287  and328«; 


Aron,  Bruce  L. 
Ayala,  Pablo 
Baklos,  Stephen  N. 
Bentz.  Curtis  L. 
Bland,  Edward  C,  Jr. 


Christmas.  Richard 
Crow,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Cruz,  Pedro  J. 
Culbertson,  Joe  C. 
Dibble.  Stephen  A. 


Bjsworth,  Anthony  B.  Donnelly.  John  T..  Jr. 
Boyd,  Ronald  D.  Edgette.  Peter  J. 

Branyon.  James  S.  Evans.  Otis  D. 

Castles",  Robert  G.         Fonnesbeck,  Douglas 
Chllds,  Ronald  P.  R. 


Abbatomarco.  Francis 

X- 

Abert,  Charles  V. 

05422582. 
Abrahamson.  Larry  R. 
Ad.tms.  Bruce  W. 
Adam.s.  Henry 
Adams.  Herbert  P. 
Adams.  James  C.  II 
Adams.  Jerome 
Ad.ims.  Robert  H  .  Jr. 
Adav.  Michael  W. 
Aldrich.  Daniel  C...  Ill 
Alexander.  Charles  L. 
Alexander.  Urey  W,, 

Jr. 
AUbee.  Roger  N. 
Alien.  JelTer.''on  F. 
Alien.  John  G..  Jr. 
Alien.  Michael  W. 
Allen.  Roderic  D. 
Alley.  Donald  R. 
Alley.  James  W..  Jr. 
Ament,  Robert  J. 
Anderle.  Edward  J. 
Anderson.  John  C. 
Anderson,  Robert  R.. 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Roger  E. 
Anderson.  Lee  W. 
Anderson.  Robert  C, 
Anderson.  Stephen  L. 
Ander.son.  Thom:is  W. 
Andrews.  Clark  D. 
Andrews,  Richard  L. 
Andriano,  Frank  D. 
Andrighetti.  John 
Angottl.  Paul  F. 
Ansel,  Raymond  B 
Archibald,  David  J., 

Jr. 
Armstrong,  Frank  W. 
Armstrong.  Jack  A., 

Jr. 
Arnold.  Henry  H..  Ill 
Arnold.  Lee  H. 
Arnold.  Mark  W. 
Arnold.  Richard  B. 
Arterberry.  Joe  F. 
Aslanian,  Roy  C. 
Atkins.  Thomas  J. 
August.  Joseph  A  .  Ill 
Austin.  Marvin  R. 
Austin.  Tom  A. 
Avakian.  Charles  M. 
Avery.  James  T..  Ill 
Aylor.  Robert  L. 
Ayres.  Charles  H. 
Bagnell.  Jerome 
Bagnulo.  Michael  A. 


Baior.  John  C. 
Bailey,  Thomas  L. 
Baker.  Larry  E. 
Baker.  Roland  C. 
Baker.  Victor  R. 
Baldree,  Buddie  R. 
Ball.  Douglas  A. 
Ball.  John  W.  I. 
Ballantvne.  Keunoth 

H. 
Balousek.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Balsley.  Samuel  L. 
Bane,  jolin  W. 
Bannon,  MIcliael  J. 
Banyard.  Thomiis  A. 
Barcellona.  Anthony  L 
Barfleld.  Robert  D.  ' 
Barker.  Joseph  G. 
Barkley.  James  W. 
Barnum.  John  M...  Jr. 
Barnwell.  Allan  M.,  Jr. 
Barr.  Brian 
Barr,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Barthle,  Robert  C,  Jr 
Bartle,  JefTery  C 
Biu-tlett,  Robin  B. 
Bates,  Robert  L. 
Bates,  Robert  O. 
Bayer,  Richard  W. 
Beaman.  William  J. 
Beaulleu.  Lynn  P. 
Beaumont.  Edward  H  . 

Jr. 
Beaver.  William  C.  II 
Beck.  Melvin  L. 
Beck.  Riiymond  G. 
Beck.  Richard  C. 
Becker,  Donald  T. 
Be:lar.  David  E. 
Bedenbender. 

William  G. 
Behrens,  Randy  C. 
Bell,  Carl  H.,  Ill 
Bell.  Mar-shail  A. 
Belter.  Ralph  E. 
Be'.zcr.  John  A. 
Bcnn.  Philip  C. 
Benoit,  Michael  L. 
Benson,  Thomas  H. 
Bergman.  Ernest 
Bergquist.  Kenneth 

P..  Jr. 
Berlsh.  George  L. 
Berkhelser.  Robert  P. 
Bernardo,  Peter  R. 
Bernat,  Valent  P.,  Jr. 
Bernler,  Robert  G. 
Best,  Randolph  B. 
Beumler.  Timothy  C. 


Bevill.  Edward  E. 
Blckerton,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Bierscheid,  Robert  L, 
Billups,  Reginald  D. 
Bird.  David  O. 
Bird.  Robert  D. 
Birgtr.  Larry  D. 
Bi-shop,  Charles  R. 
Bishop,  Paul  A. 
Black.  Ronald  D. 
Black.  Rofis  F  ,  Jr. 
Blame.  William  H. 
Blake,  David  G. 
Bla!;c.  George  J. 
Blanton.  DeiiMS  R. 
Blattn-.achr, 

Jonathan  G. 
Bledsoe.  James  B. 
Bligh.  William  C. 
B;oodworth. 

Daniel  W  .  Jr. 
Bliidau.  Owen  W. 
Boddle.  James  W  .  Jr. 
Bocsch.  George  R. 
Bondanella.  John  R. 
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B  mds,  Walte-  R 
Bowles.  David  B. 
Boyd.  Leslie  J. 
Bovden.  Norman  J., 

Ill 
Boyle.  James  H. 
Brackett.  James  G. 
Branch.  Larry  R 
Branch.  William  E 
Brand.  WlUi.am  P..  Ill 
Brannon.  William  R. 
Brauer.  John  W. 
Braught,  Dudley  C. 
Breckel.  Theodore  A. 
Breckinridge. 

James  R. 
Brees.  Dwayne  R. 
Breland.  Patton  H  ,  Jr 
Bristol.  Robert  W. 
Bronson.  James  R. 
Brooks,  BilUe  J. 
Brother,  George  R. 
Brown.  Donald  J. 
Brown,  Gary  K. 
Brown,  Gordon  P.,  Jr. 
Brown,  John  A. 
Brown,  Joseph  P. 
Brown,  Kent  C. 
Brown,  Lawrence  L., 

Jr. 
Brown.  Michael  S. 
Brown,  Richard  F. 
Brown.  Richard  K.,  Jr 
Brown.  Warren  M. 
Brownsted.  Joseph  R. 
Brownsteln.  Richard 
Bruggeman,  Peter  M. 
Brunner,  Donald  J. 
Bryant,  William  R. 
Buchanan,  Craig  M. 
Buckham.  William  C. 
Buening.  Edward  H., 

Jr. 
Burckhardt. 

Marland  J. 
Burdelak,  David  M. 
Burdick,  James  R. 
Burks,  Ishmon  F. 
Burney,  Linwood  E, 
Burtis,  John  M. 
Burton,  David  J. 
Busch.  Conrad  H.,  Jr. 
Bush,  Morgan  M.,  Jr. 
Butcher.  David  E.,  Jr. 
Butler,  Daniel  E. 
Butler,  Douglas  J. 
Byrne,  William  G.,  Jr. 
Cacclato,  Richard 
Cahalen,  John  R. 
Cain,  Michael  E. 
Calabrese,  Robert  P. 
Callahan,  Robert  F. 
Callaway,  Gary  C. 
Callen,  Robert  R. 
Calmes,  Joseph  C. 


Camden.  Joseph  C. 
Camp,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Campbell,    Arthur    L.. 

Ill 
Campbell.  John  F.,  Ill 
Cannon.  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Caporiccio,  Richard  C. 
Capousls,    Nicholas    D. 
Carey,    Thomas    E. 
Carlson.  Don  D. 
Carlson.  Glenn  A. 
C.irlsoii.  John   S.,  Jr, 
Carlson,   Richard   C. 
Carney,  John  F 
Carpenter.  Ronald  K. 
Carr.  David  S. 
Carrick.  Charles  F..  Jr. 
C.irrlgo.  Edward  A.,  Ill 
Carriicer.  John  E. 
Carroll.    Paul   R 
Cirson.  James  O..  Ill 
Cartwright,  Robert  F., 

Jr. 
Cary.  David  C 
Casey,  Richard  B. 
Casher.  George  V    Jr. 
Cassell.  Charles  R. 
Ca.stllla.  Raul  R. 
Caughran.  Jimmy  L. 
C.ivalier.  Joseph  A. 
Cecil,  Thomas  W. 
Champion.  James  K. 
Chandler.  Edward  D. 
Chao.  Charles  D. 
Chapman.  Guy  J. 
Chappabitty.  Eilwln, 

Jr. 
Charbonnet,  Daniel  D. 

R  .  Ill 
Chareau.  Ketiet  E. 
Charles.  Joe  M. 
Charles.  Robert  W. 
Chesnutt.  Jiunes  R. 
Chlnn.  Byron  N. 
Chipps.   James   D. 
Chitwood.  Mark 
Choy.  Calvin  C.  W. 
Chunn,  Warren  A. 
Ciolek,  Robert  J. 
Ciscoe,  Alt-on  B.,  Ill 
Clark,  Barry  M, 
Clark,  Don  K. 
Clark.  Roy  L..  Ill 
Clark,  Walter  D. 
Clarke,  Hamer  D 
Claxton,  Daniel  B 
Clayton,  Michael  S. 
Cleaver.  Ronald  H 
Clement.  Ronald  C. 
Cobb.  Charles  M. 
Cohen,  Irving  M. 
Cohen,  Leonard 
Cohen,  Richard  A 
Colburn.  Cordis  B. 
Cole,  James  D. 
Collie.  Dale  L. 
Colquhoun.  James  R. 
Condon.     George     W., 

Jr. 
Conner,  Thomas  J. 
Connors,  Ralph  J. 
Constant,  Terrence  C. 
Constantlndes.  Steven 
Cook,  Frederick  R. 
Cook,  Marcus  L. 
Cooper,    Frederick    D., 

Jr. 
Copeland,    James    R., 

Jr. 
Cordelro,  David  M. 
Corey,  Paul  M. 
Cormier,  Paul  E. 
Cornell,  James  P, 
Corrao,  Robert  C. 
Corrigan,  Mark  R. 
Corsentlno,  Thomas  A. 
Corvette,  Theodore  E., 

Jr. 
Costales,  Patrick  G. 
Costantlno,     Anthony 

J. 
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Costello,     FranclB     J. 

Jr. 
Courtney,  Donald  R. 
Cox,  Danny  C. 
Cox.  William  B. 
Cragholm,   Lemuel   C, 

Jr. 
Craig.  John  E. 
Crawford,  David  P. 
Crelghton,    James    R., 

Jr. 
Crew,  Thomas  P. 
Crider,  Don  R. 
Crocker,  George  C. 
Crosby,  David  K, 
Crow,  Harold  L. 
Crulckshank,    Edward 

R. 
Crutcher,  Michael  H. 
Cufle,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Cummlngs,  Thomas  J. 
Cumpson,  Garrett  J. 
Cunningham.  Mickey 

R. 
Cupples,  Robert  D. 
Curry,  Ronald  E. 
Curtslnger.  Jerry  J. 
Cvlrko.  William 
Dally.  John  T.,  Jr. 
Dallalre,  Edward  P.  E. 
Dalton,  Peter       , 
Daly,  Joseph  S. 
Danforth,  Robert, 

D..  Jr. 
Daniels,  Richard  A. 

05714578 
Darwin.  David 
Daubert.  David  B. 
DavldofT,  Alexander 
Davis.  Eddie  C.  G. 
Davis.  Edward  M. 
Davis,  Hayward  B. 
Davis,  Howard  T..  Jr. 
Davis,  Johnny  F. 
Dean.  Arthur  T. 
Dean.  Richard  I. 
Deane.  Michael  L. 
Decker,  Charles  S. 
Defrance.  John  T. 
Delsslg,  Robert  R. 
DelUantl,  Neal  J. 
Dempsey,  Jack  D. 
Denton,  Jeffrey  M. 
DeRouen,  Timothy  A. 
Derry.  James  S. 
Deupree,  William 

J.,  Ill 
Dick,  William  P. 
Dickinson,  John  W. 
Dobbins,  Olenwood  R. 
Dodge.  Peter 
Donlhue,  Kenneth 

W..  Jr. 
Dortch,  John  C. 
Dotson.  William 

M..  Jr. 
Downs.  Charles  M. 
Dreger,  William  H. 
Dretzke,  Douglas  C. 
Driver,  Russell  W. 
Drook.  Gary  G. 
Duckworth.  Clarence 

B. 
Duffy,  Vivian  P. 
Dulbe,  Vigo  J. 
DuUn,  Stanley  L. 
Dungey.  Robert  C.  R. 
Dunlgan.  Randall  L. 
Durkln,  Robert  L. 
Durocher,  Francis  J. 
Durso.  Anthony  C. 
Dwornlk,  Dwight  C. 
Dwyer.  Leo  X..  Jr. 
Eakln,  John  T. 
Edgar.  Gerald  N.  J.,  II 
Elchler.  Donald  A. 
Elchler.  Prank  L. 
Eisenhauer.  Prank  J. 
Elliott.  John  T..  Ill 
Elliott,  Michael  C. 
Ellis.  Donald  R..  Jr. 
Ellis,  Jeffrey  L. 


Ellis,  Jlmmie  L. 
Ellis,  John  J. 
Ellison,  William  H. 
Elms,  Randle  D.,  Jr. 
Enebo,  Eugene  A. 
Engberg,  Harry  A. 
Engelsman,  John  D. 
Enlx,  Phillip  W. 
Eno,  Russell  A. 
Epperson.  Roger  L. 
Epstein,  Marc  J. 
Eschrlg,  Peter  A. 
Estess.  George  W. 
Estill.  George  T. 
Evans  Douglas  S. 
Evans.  Richard  N..  Jr. 
Evarts.  Robert  S. 
Evavold.  Jon  D. 
Everson,  John  C. 
Falrchlld,  Robert  W. 
Farley.  Donald  P. 
Farley,  John  B. 
Felge,  Edmund  F. 
Felter,  George  S. 
Ferguson,  Richard  T., 

Ill 
Finch,  Francis  N.,  11 
Finn,  John  P. 
Finney,  Earl  H. 
Finney,  Robert  E. 
Plshbeln.  Gary  L. 
Fisk,  Calvin  S. 
Fitzgerald,  Brian  J. 
Flahault.  Denton  K. 
Fleener.  Larry  D. 
Florczak.  Robert  J. 
Polsy,  William  A. 
Polawn.  John  S. 
Foley.  William  J. 
Fonda,  Garrett  R. 
Ford.  David  K. 
Pordham.  Malcolm  W. 
Porrestall.  John  L. 
Poster,  Arrell  P.,  ni 
Poster.  Terry  L. 
Fox,  Richard  H. 
Francis,  Claude  E. 
Franklin,  William 

H.  Jr. 
Prause.  Robert  D. 
Freeman.  Frederick  L. 
Freeman.  George  G..  Jr 
Freeman.  James  A. 
Freeman.  Steven  C. 
Pried.  Bruce  J. 
Frledel.  Richard  B. 
Fryer.  Daniel  E. 
Fulmer.  John  A. 
F^^^row,  Larry  D. 
Gabagen.  Dennis  L. 
Gaffney.  Edward  J. 
Gallagher,  Charles  A. 
Gallo,  Edward  A. 
Gandara.  Guillermo  P. 
Gardiner.  Etevld  A. 
Gardner.  Bruce  R. 
Gardner,  Michael  C. 
Garland,  Bruce  F. 
Garrett,  Sol.  M.,  Ill 
Gates,  Richard  E. 
Gavin,  Victor  C. 
Gentry,  Joseph  W. 
George,  John  L. 
Geremla,  Anthony  J. 
Gerhart,  Daniel  Z. 
Gerwltz,  Gregory  G. 
Gibbe,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Glblln,  James  P. 
Glfford,  William  K. 
Gillrup,  Theodore  V. 
Glola,  Philip  J. 
Gleason.  Ronald  N. 
GUeco,  Michael 
Gllsan,  Gary  B. 
Glock.  James  H. 
Goad,  James  W. 
Gokey,  Thomas  H. 
Golden,  Christopher  J, 
Golden,  Robert  J. 
Gonzales,  Kenneth  A. 
Gooch,  Lawrence  R. 
Goodchlld.  John  C,  Jr. 


Goodell,  Ronald  R.        Heebner,  David  K. 
Goree,  Ronald  B.  Heger.  Robert  S. 

Gorman.  John  L.  Hegg,  Richard  O. 

Gorman,  Robert  L.,  Jr.  Helm.  Randall  E. 
Gottfried.  Edward  J.    Hellweg,  Paul  A. 
Gottlieb,  Norman  P 


,  Jr. 
Ill 


Jr 


Gould,  WilUam  S. 
Graham,  Curtis  C 
Graham,  John  A., 
Graham,  Richard 

W..  II 
Graham,  William  L. 
Gramlow.  Douglas  G. 
Gramze,  Robert  G. 
Grappone,  Prank  R. 
Grauer.  Franklin 

H.,  Jr. 
Gray.  Everette  E. 
Gray.  Phillip  W. 
Gray,  Richard  H, 
Green.  Daniel  C. 
Green,  Dennis  W. 
Green.  John  J. 
Green.  Richard  O 
Green.  Robert  L. 
Greer,  David  R. 
Grlesmer.  James  E. 
Grlsham.  Atistin  E.. 
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Grubb,  Joseph  W. 
Grubb.  Stephen  B. 
Grubbs.  Earl  H. 
Grundvlg.  Peter  A. 
Grynlewlcz.  Joseph 

M..  Jr. 
Guldry,  Herbert 
Gullfoyle,  Dale  T. 
Guscar,  Howard  L. 
Guthrie.  Carroll  B.. 
Gutierrez.  RodoUo  D. 
Gutowskl.  Walter  J. 
GutzwiUer,  David  E. 
Gutzwiller,  James  A. 
Hablg.  Leonard  P.,  Jr. 
Hackman,  Emory 

E.,  Jr. 
Hahn.  David  D. 
Halsch,  William  T. 
Hale,  Robert  J. 
Hall,  Michael  E. 
Hall,  Walter  R. 
Halper.  Stephen  R. 
Haluskl.  John  S. 
Halverson.  Donald  E. 
Ham.  Franklin  E. 
Hamilton,    Frank 

Jr. 
Hamm.  Wesley  L. 
Hamner.  Richard  M. 
Hampton,  David  A. 
Hamrlck.  Glynne  R. 
Haney.  James  O..  Jr. 
Hann,  Robert  K. 
Hanna,  Dennis  W. 
Hannah,  William  N. 
Hans.  David  A. 
Hansen.  James  W. 
Hansen.  Stephen  G. 
Hanson,  Wayne  G. 
Haran.  Michael  M. 
Hardee.  John  T. 
Hardin,  David 
Hardlson,    Robert 

Jr. 
Hardman,  John  A. 
Harmer,  George  A. 
Harmon,  Jay  C. 
Harmon,  Kenneth  D. 
Harrington,  Kevin  P. 
Harrington.  Raymond 

J. 
Harris.  Brooke  L. 
Harris.  Danny  E. 
Harris.  Larry  L. 
Harrison.   Richard   H 

Jr. 
Hartman.  John  D. 
Haskell,  Benjamin   E 

U 
Hatton,  Qwyn  R. 
Haug,  Fred  G. 
Hawkins,  John  H..  Jr. 


Heltsley,  Raymond  D. 
Helwlg.  Russell  H. 
Hendrlckson,  William 

A.,  in 

Hendrycy.  Kenneth  E. 

Heneberger,  Randolph 
G. 

Henkel,  Jonathan  C. 

Henry,  James  W. 

Henry,  Larry  K. 

Henyan,  Kenneth  A. 

Herrlck.  Michael  M. 

Hess,  Robert  W. 

Hettlsh,  John  R.,  Jr. 

Hewitt,  Roger  L. 

Hewitt.  Thomas  T. 

Heyer,  Glenn  J. 

Hlatt,  Ralph  J.  W.  K. 

Hlckson,  Thomas 
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Hlgglns.  Warren  W. 

Hlggs.  James  A.,  IV 
Jr.  High.  Richard  R. 

Hlghtower.  Thomas  C, 
Jr. 

Higley,  Gary  E. 

Hilton,  Whitney  J. 

Hinds.  David  G. 

Hlnton,  Clarence  C. 

Hlppenstiel,  Robert  M, 

Hlxson,  William  E. 

Hoaldridge,  Jon  M. 

Hodges.  Jesse  J. 
ni  Hoehn,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 

Hoffman.  Jeffrey  J. 

Hoffman,  Lloyd  H..  Jr. 

Holocombe.  Abram 
P..  ni 

Holjes,  Frederick  Y. 

Holland,  Walter  T..  Jr. 

Hollingsworth.  John  J. 

Hollingsworth.  Wil- 
liam S. 

Hollls,  Robert  P. 

Hopp,  John 

Horan,  Thomas  J. 

Horlacher,  Donald  R. 

Horn,  John  E.,  n 

Hotchklss.  Olln  W. 

Howells,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
H, Howes,  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 

Hubbard,  James  B.,  Jr. 

Hughes.  James  T..  Jr. 

Hughes.  William  R., 

ni 

Hulshouser.  Robert  D. 
Humbaugh.  William  R, 
Hunter.  Jack  M.,  II 
Hunter,  Joseph  S. 
Hunter,  Milton 
Hurwltz,  David  H. 
Hutmacher,  William 

A. 
Hutton,  David  P. 
Imparato,    Joseph    A., 

in 

Jackson,  John   P.,  Jr. 
Jackson.  Louis  M. 
Jacobsen.  Keith  A. 
James,  Francis  E. 
Jamison.  Nicky  R. 
Janls.  Stanley  R. 
Jarman.  Robert  O. 
Jedrykowskl,  Joseph  J. 
Jefferson.  Charles  J. 
Jellnek,  Frederick  M. 
Jenkins,  Everett  R. 
Jenkins,  John  C. 
Jenklnson.  Joe  B. 
Jennewlne,  William  L., 

Jr. 
Jennings,  Floyd  W.,  n 
Jennings.  John  E. 
Jensen,  Paul  E. 
Jester.  James  L. 
Jlede.  Gregory  E. 
Jimenez,  Gilbert  C. 


S 


Joe.  Ronald  M. 
Johnson.  Bruce  D. 
Johnson.  David  R. 
Johnson,  Eliot  R. 
Johnson, John  E. 
Johnson.  Lory  M..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Marvin  L. 
Johnson,  Richard  P. 
Johnson,  William  R. 
Johnston,  Etonald  P. 
Jones,  Bruce  C,  II 
Jones,  Edward  C. 
Jones,  George,  Jr. 
Jones,  John  M. 
Jones,  Jon  A. 
Jones,  Richard  P. 
Jones,  William  E. 
Joyner,  James  N..  Jr. 
Kanda,  Richard 
Kaplan,  Marshall  M. 
Kapps,  Lawrence  L. 
Kathmann,  Ronald  J. 
Kautsch,  Myron  A. 
Kearney.  Timothy  L. 
Keller.  Larry  J. 
Kelley.  Richard  L. 
Kellogg.  Joseph  K.,  Jr. 
Kelly.  Prank  W. 
Kelly.  Gary  P. 
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Kelly,  Gerald  J..  Jr. 
Kenney,  Michael  J. 
Kent.  Stanley  C. 
Keppeler.  Clifford  C. 
Kettrlck,  James  P. 
Kieronskl,  Joseph  A.. 

Jr. 
Klmura.  Ty  H. 
King.  David  H. 
Kingman.  Barry  D. 
Klrby.  Richard  B. 
Klrkpatrick,  William 

M. 
Klrner,  Randall  J. 
KJonnerod,  Leif  E. 
Kllmas,  Ronald  E. 
Kllngler,  Michael  E. 
Knapp.  George  R. 
Knight.  Prank  H. 
Knutson.  Patrick  K. 
Koch,  Daniel  R. 
Koons.  Richard  C. 
Kotrous,  Gary  L. 
Koup,  Howard  D. 
Krebs,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Krlewald,  Douglas  C. 
Krsnak,  Jimmy 
Krueger,  Kim  M. 
Krug.  Samuel  R. 
Krupansky,  Joseph  A, 
Kucera,  Peter  G. 
Kuehler,  Marlon  A. 
Kuhlman.  Jimmy  P. 
Kujawski.  Walter  R. 
Kyttle.  Prank  J. 
Lacey.  Michael  J. 
Lacey.  Peter  J.,  Ill 
Ladnler.  Paul  D. 
Lake.  James  A. 
Lambert.  David  E. 
Lampshire.  Geoffrey  L. 
Landers,  Paul  W. 
Landis,  Richard  G. 
Lange,  William  A.,  Jr. 
LaRlvlere,  Philip  A, 
Latyak.  Robert  J. 
Lavagetto,  Thomas  J. 
Leek.  Karl  J. 
Lee,  Russell  P. 
Lefort,  Gary  L. 
Lencovlch.  Francis  J. 
L'Engle.  Prank  P..  Jr. 
Leonard,  Winston  S. 
LeStorti.  Anthony  J. 
Levltz,  Jack  M. 
Lewis.  Dennis  R. 
Lewis.  Donovan  J. 
Llklns.  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Lincoln,  Darrell  J. 
Llnlk,  Prank  J. 
Llnlnger,  Kenneth  O. 
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Linn.  Michael  W. 
Llnscheld,  Dallas  S. 
Linson,  Robert  O. 
Lipham.  David  K. 
Lippencott,  Barry  L. 
Llsack.  John.  Jr. 
Loesch,  David  R. 
Loftln.  William  D. 
Logan,  John  G. 
Long,  Robert  K. 
Longstreet,  Michael  C. 
LoPinto.  Robert  A. 
Lorenz.  Larry  O. 
Lothspelch.  Robert  J. 
Lovell.  Larry  G. 
Lovely.  Francis  B..  Jr. 
Lowe.  Steven  C. 
LowTy.  Gerald  D 
Luedeke.  James  G. 
Luke.  Walton  K.  W. 
Lunde.  Eric  D. 
Lundstedt,  Scott  W. 
Lutz,  Dennis  E. 
Lydon,  Thomas  P. 
Lydon,  Thomas  P. 
Lynch,  Michael  L. 
Mackay,  Donald  J. 
Madden,  Thomas  E. 
Madison,  James  P. 
Magllone,  Anthony  B. 
Magness,  David  M. 
Malloy.  James  P. 
Malphurs.  Rowan  D. 
MalvesU.  Richard  J. 
Manfredl.  Anthony  P., 

Jr. 
Manguso.  John  M. 
Manus.  Kerry  L. 
Marlanl.  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Mariner.  Robert  Q. 
Marlon.  George  R. 
Markland.  WlUiam  D. 
Markus,  Richard  W. 
Maroney.  Timothy  P. 
Marr.  Larry  G. 
Marshall.  Grady  A. 
Marshall,  Wayne 
Marszalek.  Robert  P. 
Martin.  Timothy  R. 
Martlnache,  Robert  N. 
Martinez.  Miguel  A. 
Maupln,  Larry  S. 
Maxle.  Keith  A. 
May,  Terry  L. 
Maynard,  Jeff  E. 
Maytubby,  Lymon  J. 
McAllister,  John  E. 
McBrlde,  Raymond  E. 
McCarthy.  Daniel  J. 
McClelland,  Richard  A. 
McConn,  Daniel  E.,  Jr. 
McConnell,  Robert  W. 
McCormack,  James  R. 
McCoy.  Robert  G. 
McDanlel,  Bernard  E. 
McDanlel.  James  A. 
McDonald.  Gerald  A. 
McPadden.  Joseph  V. 
McPall,  Thomas  D. 
McGarrahan.  John  R. 
McGlU.  Allan  C.  II 
McGrory,  James  C.  Jr. 
McGulre.  Patrick  H.  T., 

Jr. 
McKay.  Robert  D 
McKee.  Michael  E. 
McLaughlin.  Aaron  C. 
McMenamin.    Donald 

C. 
McMillan,  William  P. 
McNaughton,  William 

B. 
McNelght,  Michael  T. 
McPherson,  Jlmmie  C. 
Meador,  George  R. 
Mech,  Stanley  P. 
Mellne,  Arlen  C. 
Melllck.  Jerry  P. 
Melton,  Arthur  R. 
Melvin,  Robert  P. 
Mercler.  William  T. 
Merkel,  Donald  A. 
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Merkle.  Donald  L. 
Merrell,  Jerry  M. 
Merrltt.  James  P 
Mejsa.  Raymond  L 
Messinger.  Carl  L. 
Meybln.  Robert  J.. 
MlchelU,  John  R. 
Miehle.  Paul  E. 
Mihelich.  Daniel  J, 
Miles.  Otha  G. 
^Tiley.  Richard  E 
Miller,  Donald  D. 
Miller,  John  R. 
Miller.  Richard  P. 

Miller,  Robert  M 

Mills,  Douglas  H. 

Mincke,  Henry  J. 

Mingvis.  Leslie  C. 

Minor.  Claiborne  W. 

Mitchell,  Jim  B. 

Mltzel,  Michael  P. 

Modley,  Peter  M. 

Mo.Ta,  Prank  J.,  Ill 

Mohan,  Peter  P. 

Molor,  Ch.Trles  P. 

Monaghan,  James  W. 

I.Ionettc,  Theodore  A 
Jr. 

Monroe.  Thomas  J. 

Mooberry,  Da%'ld  G. 

Moody,  Stewart  R. 

Mooney.  Joseph  J. 

Moore,  Robert  E. 

^Torin,  Robert  A  ,  Jr 

Morse.  Teddy  G. 

Moskal,  Alfred  J. 

Motl,  John  M. 

Mowrer,  John  M. 

Muceus,  Peter  L. 

Miidgett.    Donald 


Ortiz,  Miguel  A. 
Orvls,  Douglas  G. 
Osborne,  Everett  A. 
Osthus,  Gordon  E, 
Oswandel.  Kenneth  J. 
Ill  Otis,  Fltz-Edward 
Ottesen,  Robert  B, 
Oughterson,  Clark  S. 
Outlaw,  William  H.,  Jr 
Overton,  Michael  E, 
Owen.  Joseph  K. 
Pae,  Russel  E. 
Palmer,  Harold  B  ,  II 
Parker,  Burton  G. 
Parker,  Frazier,  Jr. 
Parker,  James  O  .  Ill 
Parker,  Michael  C. 
Parks,  Mayo  B.,  Jr. 
Parr,  Neal  M. 
Parratto.  Stephen  L. 
Parrott,  Leon  F, 
Parrott,  Richard  B. 
Passela,  George  W. 
Pate,  Charles  W, 
Patella,  David  P 
Patrick,  Dennis  M. 
Patrick.  Josepli  E.,  Jr. 
Patterson,  John 

W..  Jr. 
Pattl.  Alfred  J. 
Patton,  Roger  D. 
Jr.Patula,  William  T. 
Pavletich,  Douglas  P. 
Pavlou,  Skevos  G. 
Payne,  Jimmy  A. 
Pearce,  David  K. 
Peck,  Michael  P. 
Pedrosa,  Roberto  J. 
Peil.  JohnL. 
.Peiletler.  Paul  A. 


M., 


Pelton.  WUliam  E. 
Mulhern,  Michael  L.      Pendergrass,  Gerald  L. 
MulhoUand.       FranclsPenter,  Charles  H 
^    jj.  Penzel,  William  B. 

Muiihail,  Robert  G.       Pera.  Roy  J. 
Munson.  Edward  F.      Perez,  Charles 
Murphy.  Patrick  V.,  Jr.     E..  Jr. 

-  --        Perham.  Gerald  D. 

Perinettl,  Leonard  A. 
Perrault,  Michael  R. 
Jr.  Perry,  Robin  C. 
Persons.  Henry 

W,  Jr, 
Potorsen,  Eric  R. 
Petersen,  Rene  J. 
Petersen,  Steven  J, 
Petersen.  William  J. 


Murphy    Russell  N 
Murphv,  Thomas  J 

05537737 
Naftel,  Wi'liam  H., 
N.ixamore,  Michael 
Nase,  Daniel  R..  Ill 
Nelson,  Henry  C. 
Nelsjn,  Leo  E. 
Nelson,  Richard  R. 
Nelson,  Robert  S 


Neumann.  Richard  R.  Petniunas,  Raymod  V. 


New,  Harry  E  ,  Jr. 
Newby,  Samuel  S. 

Ori537632. 
Newton,  Lud  A. 
Nichols.  Daniel  A. 
Noles.  James  L. 
Noriega.  Ismael 
North,  John  C. 
Nowlnskl.  Leonard 
Nowlln,  James  M. 


Pot  rich,  Rudolph  J. 
Pfeil,  William  H. 
Pflanz,  Joseph  O.,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Lanier  B. 
Phillips,  Raymond  T. 
Phlegar.  James  S  .  Jr. 
Plgman.  Dean  A. 

05537017 
Plnckert.  Prank  G. 
Plante.  Peter  C. 
Plaschkes.  John  D. 
Polrier.  Louis  P..  Ill 


Oates.  Daniel  L. 

Oates.  Eugene  C.  Ill 

Ober   Frederick  M.  JrPoHes.  John  S. 

Oberlin.  Randolph  A.   Ponlkvar,  Ronald  M 


OBryan.  Richard  M. 
OByrne.  Michael  D. 
ODonnell.  Arthur  J. 
Ohl.son.  James  D. 
Okamoto.  Vincent  H. 
Olean.  David  C. 
Oleson.  Robert  D. 
OUva.  Stephen  A. 
Olsen,  Jack  B. 
Olson.  David  G. 
Olson.  Norman  J. 
Olson.  Walter  J  .  ni 
O  NeiU.  Aloyslus  M  , 

HI 
O'Neill.  Arthur  V. 
Oram.  James  W..  Jr. 
Orlob.  Wesley  J. 
Orr.  Donald  E. 
Orrlson.  John  I. 


Pontiff.  Eugene  J. 
Popham.  John  K. 
Porter.  Kirk  A, 
Porter.  Ray  E  ,  III 
Post,  Donald  B  .  Jr. 
Post,  William  A. 
Potts.  Gary  H 
Powell,  Kenneth  A. 
Powers,  Joseph  W. 
Prlnkkl.  Larry  D. 

05714402 
Prltchard.  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Probsdorfer,  James  A 
Proctor.  James  E. 
Prothro.  Walter  L. 
Pryor.  Lee  J. 
Prysock.  David  L. 
Puk.  Richard  P. 


Purcell.  Thomas  C. 
Purdom,  Theodore  J. 
Purvis,  Ottls  J.,  Jr. 
Pusch.  Karl  W. 
Qulnlan,  Timothy  E. 
Rabbltt,  James  S. 
Ragsdale,  Ernest  L. 
Rakne?s,  FYedric  E. 
Ramseth,  Robert  J. 
Ramsey,  Royce  D  ,  Jr. 
Ranck.  Fred  N. 
Raver,  Paul  C. 
Raycraft.  Homer  J.  Jr 
Roam.  Robert  A. 
Rector.  Donald  F. 
Reed.  Charles  E. 
Reed.  Henly  E  ,  Jr. 
Reed,  Henry  J. 
RecE,  Michael  D. 
Rees,  William  C. 
Reeves.  James  L. 
Reid,  David  B. 
Reld,  Garth  O..  Jr. 
Ronnor.  George  R. 
Rcnshaw,  J.unes  G, 
Respess,  Gordon  H. 
Reynolds,  Leroy 
Rheude,  Gregory  L., 

Jr, 
Rhodes,  Denny  S. 
Rhodes,  Theodore  M., 

Jr. 
Rlcclardl.  Michael  P. 
Ricciardulli.  Robert 
Rice,  Arthur  A. 
Richards.  Robert  R 
Richard.wn.  John  W. 
Richey.  Philip  E. 
Ridgway.  Robert  H.. 

Ill 
Riley.  John  H. 
Hilovick.  J.  Sheppard 
RlpIcy.  Ralph  R. 
Riser.  James  R. 
Robbins.  Maurice  A  , 

III 
Roberts,  William  G., 

Jr. 
Robinson,  Ceroy.  Jr. 
Robinson.  Charles  D. 
Rodelli.  John  R. 
Rodrlgtiez.  Prank  L. 
Ro!:;ers.  Bruce  F  .  Jr. 
Rogers.  William  P. 
Rohaly.  Andrew  S. 
Rotruck,  Norman  W. 
Rowzoe.  Gene  R. 
Roysden.  Brtuin  W.. 

Jr. 
Royster.  Theodore  S., 

Jr. 
Rubinstein.  Ronald  J 
Rucker.  Richard  M. 
Ruona.  Franklin  D. 
Rush.  James  A. 
Rusln.  Johnny  D 
Russell.  Paul  T..  Jr. 
Russell.  Robert  C. 
Ru.s,sell.  Wilson  A..  Jr 
Rurso.  Charles  L. 
Ryan.  Dennis  M. 
St.  George.  John  H. 
St.  Hllaire.  Donald  J. 
St.  Pet^'r.  Louis  G. 
Sukach.  Paul  .\. 
Sakiw;h.  Peter  A. 
S.iklmura.  Ronald  K. 

K. 
Sallng.  George  A. 
Siimuels.  Grefrory  E. 
Sanders.  William  C. 
Sankey.  Charles  D. 
S.iuclcr.  Walter  J,.  Jr. 
S.:vanl.  George  R  .  Jr. 
S;»xby.  Robert  E. 
Saxm.\n.  Gene  A. 
Schalble.  Rtiymond  A. 
Scherrer.  Georpc  J  .  Jr 
Schettler.  Chirles  L. 
Schick.  Melvm  E  .  Jr. 
Schjeldahl.  Roger  A. 


Schon.  Mathlas  J.,  Ill 
Schorr,  John  D. 
Schott,  Michael   A. 
Schubert,    Russell    B., 

Jr. 
Schultz.  August  R. 
Schulz,  Ralner 
Schur.   Ronald   J. 
Schuster.    Herman   P., 

Jr. 
Schuster.  Kenneth  B. 
Schwab.  George   P. 
Schwandt.  David  R. 
Schwartz.   Steven  J. 
Schweikert.  Carl  W. 
Sciolettl.   Rocco 
Scott.   Gary   A. 
Scott,   Leonard   P.,   Jr, 
Scott,  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Segree.  Joseph  W. 
Sellers,   Charles   B. 
Semple.  Edward  G. 
Serrano.    Jose    A. 
Sestric.  Michael  J. 
Sevelius.  Ralph  W. 
Seven.  Theodore  R. 
Severs.  James  H. 
Seymour.  Robert  L. 
Sliaiiks.  William  H. 
Shaw,  James  P. 
Shea.  Peter  J. 
Shea.    Peter   K. 
Shehorn.   David  C. 
Sheme.  Francis  J. 
Sheridan,     George     P., 

Jr. 
Shero.  William  E..  Jr. 
Shlrllla.  George 
Shurtz.  Eugene  P  .  Jr 
Sievers.  Charles  F. 
Siewert.  James  A. 
Silvey.  Donald  K. 
Sims.    John    E 
Sinclair.   Michael    P. 
Skrlvseth.  Kenneth  A. 
SUcer,  James  S. 
Sloan.  John  E. 
Slough.  Russell  E. 
Smilas,  George 
Smith.   Alvln  W. 
Smith.  Charles  H  ,  Jr. 
Smith.  Donald  P. 
Smith.  Donald  S..  Ill 
Smith,    Gary   P. 
Smith,  Hoke  B,  III 
Smith,  James  P. 
Smith.  James  J. 
S.Tilth.  James  L. 
Smith.  Paul  C. 
Smith.  Paul  E. 
Smith.  Peter  H 
Smola.  Daniel  J. 
Snodgrass.  James  G. 
Soukup.  Edward  P. 
Soules.  John  J. 
Speaker.  Harry  A  .  Ill 
Spear,  Robert  K. 
Spears,  Ralph  C  ,  Jr. 
Spence.  William  B  ,  Jr. 
Spencer.  Robert  E. 
Splelbauer,  Joseph  P. 
Spokes.  Harry  R. 
Sprinkles.  Leonard  B. 
Sprouse,  Timothy  D. 
Spurway,  Richard  K. 
SU\llard.  Larry  H. 
,    Stamat.  David  M. 
Stansbury.  Wilton  P., 

Jr. 
Stark,  Dale  W. 
Stiirr.  Lawrence  B. 
Staubach.  James  C. 
Stearns.  Lester  C  .  Jr. 
Stearns.  Sherman  C. 
Steele.  James  J. 
Steele.  William  M. 
Stcelman,  Kcnnv  E. 
St"ers,  Howard  J. 
Stellcy.  Gary  R. 
StPlzenmuller.  George 
V  .  Ill 


Stephens,  Bennle  M. 
Stern,  Bennett  M. 
Sterud.Gary  A. 
Stolz,  Anthony  L.,  Jr, 
Stone,  William  G.D., 

Jr. 
Stots.  Leroy.  Jr. 
Strand.  Michael  W. 
Strange,  John  J. 
Stranlk,  Donald  R. 
Stratton,  Richard  J. 
Stroebele.  Jerald  A. 
Strohl.  George  R,  Jr., 

05234314 
Strohmeyer,  David  C. 
Stulce.  Terry  F. 
sucher.  George  J..  Ill 
Sudol.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Suit.  Danny  G. 
Swier.  Richard  M. 
Taaffe.  Richard  D. 
Tanaka,  Rodney  S. 
Tankersley,  Milton  T. 
Tarbutton.  Thomas  R 
Tarczilo.  Alexander  G.. 

Jr. 
T.isillo.  Thomas  J. 

Taylor,  David  W. 
Terrell,  Curtis  W. 
Terrell.  Happel  D. 

Terrell.  Robert  L. 

Tctreault.  Gerry  E. 

Thacher.  Stephen  L. 

Thleme.  Donald  J. 

Thompklns.  Ronald  W 

Thompson.  Barton  P. 

Thompson,  Edwin  R. 

Thompson,  John  H., 
Jr. 

Thompson,  Lawrence 
L. 

Thompson.  Thomas  J 
Tl-.orn.  Kenneth  E. 
Tidwell.  Ernest  E. 
Tilson,  David  W. 
Timberlake.  Harvey  P 

III 
Tircv,  James  D. 
Toch.  Maximilian 
Tomlinson,  Meredith 

T..  Jr. 
Touchstone.  Eugene 

N. 
Traub,  Timothy  J. 
Traviss,  Craig  W. 
Traxler.  James  H. 
Traywlck.  Heber  V..  Jr 
Treiieman.  Bayard  A. 
Trepeta.  Michael  A. 
Trlcoml.  Prank  A.,  Jr. 
Trigg.  Thomas  K.,  IV 
Tripp.  Russell  E. 
Trotter.  Donald  W.,  Jr 

Truesdale,  Albert  J. 
Trusko.  Peter  A. 

Tucker.  James  E.,  Jr. 

Tucker,  John  P. 

Turrell.  Robert  C. 

Tvrdlk.  Thomiifi  E. 

Tweedt.  Carl  B. 

Umeda,  David  I. 

Umrlchln,  Alex  N. 

Underwood,  James  A. 
Ill 

Unlone.  Alfred  J. 

Unwln,  Douglas  A. 

Valentine.  Michael  L. 

Vallecillo.  Carlos  A. 

Van  Al'an.  Richard 

Van  Brunt.  Roy  T..  Jr. 

Vander  Tuln.  Ronald 
J. 

Vannah.  William  D. 

Varner.  Adolphus 
C,  Jr. 

Vaughan. Lawrence 
W..  Jr. 

Vaughan.  Leigh  M. 

Vcllz.  Leonard  B. 

Venner.  Gordon  L. 

Verbonlch,  Mark  J. 


Vldito,  Francis  A. 
Vogel.  Frederick  J..  Jr. 
Voightrltter,  Donald 

K. 
Voightrltter,  Ronald 

K. 
Von  Kussat,  Richard 

A. 
Von  Pawel.  Hans  P. 
Von  Rein,  Frederick 

W. 
Voth.  William  P. 
Wade,  Sherman  C. 
Wadllngton,  James  B. 
Waghelstein,  Michael 

L. 
Wagner,  David  M. 
Wagner,  Michael  D. 
Wagner,  Sheldon  P., 

Jr. 
Wall.  Henry  G..  Jr. 
Wallace.  Stewart  W. 
Walls.  James  A. 
■Walsh.  Leo  E. 
Walzel.  Ronnie  W. 
Ward.  Clifford  R. 
Warley.  John  C,  Jr. 
Washabaugh,  Daniel 

C. 
Watklns,  Edward  W. 
Walkins,  John  P..  Jr. 
Watklns.  Stuart  H. 
Watson.  Ronald  L. 
V.'att.  Jerry  W. 
■Weaver.  James  M. 
V.'eaver.  Johnnie  L. 
Webber.  Stephen  B. 
Welch.  Dennis  E. 
Welge.  Bruce  R. 
Wells.  Daniel  P. 
Wells.  Peter  D. 
•Werlhclm.  Irwin  L. 
Vv'ertschnlg.  John  J. 
Wesley.  Daryl  V. 
West.  Alan  C. 
•West.  Ross  D. 
Wetierstroem,    Robert 

S. 
Wheeler.  Harry  T. 
Wheeler.  Marlon  H..  Jr. 
Whipple.  Thomas  E. 
Whitaker,  William  E. 
White,  Thomas  A. 
White,  Thomas  L. 
Whitehead.  Erwin  E. 
Whiteley,  Robert  S. 
•Whitman.  Roy  K. 
Wick.  Hal  G. 
Wlcke.  John  M. 
Wlckersham,  Harry  W . 

Jr. 
Wicks.  Roberts.  Jr. 
"Wideman.  John  C 

Wlehe.  Edward  L. 

Wllcomb.  Bruce  E. 

Wilcox,  Reginald  B 

Wilder.  Leroy  W. 

Wllgus.  William  D. 

Wllklns.  Daniel  B. 

Wilkinson,  Charles  L, 
III 

Wilkinson,  WUllam  P , 
Jr. 

Williams.  Charles  H. 

Williams,  Fred  J. 

Williams.  Harold  E. 

Williams.  Michael  J. 

Williams,    Richard    A., 
Jr. 

Williamson.  Robert  E. 

Willis,  Wayne  E. 

Willis,  William  W.,  Jr, 

Wilson,  Donald  M. 

Wilson,  Gerald  P. 

Wilson,  James  G. 

Wilson,  James  L.,  11 

V.'ilwcrdlng,  Lee  J. 

Windham,  Daniel  O. 

Wlsham,  George  M.,  Jr. 

Wltherspoon,  Larry  D. 
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,  Jr. 


,Jr. 


Vf  Itt,  James  B. 
Wojclk,  James  A. 
Wolfe,  John  C. 
Wolfe,  Randall  H. 
Wolke,  Nelson  L. 
Wood.  James  H. 
Wood,  William  P. 
Wood,  William  V. 
Wright,  Michael  L. 
Wright,  Thomas  E. 
Wright.  Victor  E. 
Wrlsley,  David  B.,  Jr. 
Wunderly,  Curtis  W. 
Wynkoop,  Ricky  V. 
Yamllkoskl.  Paul  J. 
Tearwood,  John  F. 
Yeatts,  Harry  A, 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
James  F,  Panseen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,   1971.  vice  John  S    Patter- 
ion. 


Yokol,  Roy  J. 
Young,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Young.  Robert  M. 
Young,  Stephen  H. 
Young.  Stephen  L. 
Young.  Stephen  T. 
Zapletal.  Robert  C. 
Zazzaro.  Domenlc  A. 
Zerhusen,  Leo  J. 
Zlefle,  William  J. 
Ziellnskl,  Ronald  J. 
Zola,  Ronald  G. 
Zopp,  Gerald  M.,  Jr. 
Zornes,  Richard  L. 
Zurovec.  Leroy  J. 
Zych.  Kenneth  A. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive     nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  March  23,  1967 : 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  21.  1967,  of  Byron  P.  HUllard  to  be 
postmaster  at  Bowersvllle,  In  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  2,  1967,  of  Donald  L.  Foote  to  be 
postmaster  at  Port  Laramie,  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  March  23,  1967: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Genevieve  Blatt.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


District  of  Colcmbia  Cottbt  op 
General  Sessions 

Fred  L.  Mclntyre,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of 
10  years  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-598,  approved  September  21, 
1966 

Milton  D  Korman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
for  the  term  of  10  years  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-598,  approved  Sep- 
tember 21.  1966. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  indicated: 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Paul  E  G  Prins  Edward  C  Allen.  Jr 

Benjamin  P.  Engel  Arthur  B  Engel 

Thomas  R  Sargent  in 


Jajnes  W.  Williams 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Byelorntsian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   March   23,   1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  happier — and  at  the  same  time  no 
sadder — responsibility  befalls  the  US. 
Congress  than  to  commemorate  on 
March  25  the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic. 

On  this  day  49  years  ago,  the  Rada  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  a  people  who 
by  the  13th  century  had  achieved  a  de- 
termined, deep,  and  lasting  sense  of  na- 
tional honor  and  fulfillment.  After 
having  formed  a  union  with  Poland,  the 
Byelorussian  people  were  coerced  into 
czartst  shackles  following  the  partition 
of  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

Not  until  the  World  War  I  collapse  of 
the  Russian  military  machine  did  the 
Byelorussians  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
claim the  liberty  from  which  they  had 
been  ruthlessly  wrested  over  100  years 
earlier.  As  a  monumental  mark  of  their 
dedication  to  their  own  national  self- 
determination,  the  Byelorussian  people 
seized  this  opportunity  to  establish  the 
Republic  hallowed  then  and  now  in  the 
halls  of  all  freemen. 

The  liberty  won  by  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  endured  for  but  a 
short  while.  As  the  Russian  military 
collapse  was  the  midwife  of  the  Repub- 
lic's birth,  so  the  subsequent  German 
debacle  soon  allowed  the  Red  Army  to 
deliver  the  Byelorussian  people  Into  the 
clutches  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  Soviet 
communism.  The  tragic  result,  to  which 
all  men  of  good  will  still  bear  witness,  was 
the  launching  of  the  slave  ship  of  state 
euphemistically  christened  the  "Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  " 
.'ij^- Speaker,  I  stated  before  that  I  rise 
w  11  *u  ^"^"^  and  Joy.  We  know  full 
weu  the  source  of  my  sadness  today, 
"om   whence,    then,   comes   the   quiet 


happiness  I  profess?  It  comes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  full  and  certain 
knowledge  that  the  Byelorussian  people's 
national  spirit  and  oft-tried  and  oft- 
proved  commitment  to  freedom  lives  on 
and  thus  nourishes  richly  the  liberty  of 
freemen  and  the  unfettered  hopes  of 
those  incarcerated  in  tyranny. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March   23,   1967 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Byelorussians  are  one  of 
the  oldest  but  a  small  ethnic  group  in 
the  vast  Soviet  Union.  These  people, 
numbering  no  more  than  10,000,000  in 
all,  have  been  living  in  their  homeland 
extending  from  the  eastern  borders  of 
Poland  to  the  approaches  of  Moscow 
from  time  Immemorial.  There  they  led 
a  simple  life  and  were  fairly  content 
with  their  lot  until  the  rise  of  the  Musco- 
vite Russians  early  in  modern  times. 
Then  they  were  brought,  much  against 
their  will,  under  the  rising  autocratic 
Russian  czars.  During  centuries  of  sub- 
jection to  the  czars  they  were  neither 
free  nor  happy.  They  were  oppressed, 
and  the  czarist  government  did  its  best 
to  obliterate  national  feeling  among 
them,  but  the  Byelorussians  persisted 
In  their  opposition.  They  struggled 
hard  against  Ihe  regime  with  all  the 
means  they  possessed,  and  successfully 
maintained  their  national  identity. 
And  in  1918,  when  the  czarist  govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  they  had  their 
chance  for  freedom  and  Independence. 
Byelorussian  leaders  seized  upon  this 
opportunity  and  in  March  of  that  year 
proclaimed  their  independence  and 
established  the  Byelorussian  Republic. 
Then  for  some  2  years  they  fought 
on  many  fronts  for  the  preservation  of 
their  national  existence.    But  the  forces 


opposing  them  were  formidable.  Even 
if  they  could  settle  their  diCferences  with 
the  Poles  on  their  west  and  in  the  south, 
they  could  not  cope  with  the  aggressive 
Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Early 
in  1921  the  country  was  invaded  and 
overrun  by  the  Red  Army,  and  then  it 
was  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  came  to  an  end  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Byelorussia,  after  a  brief  ex- 
istence and  uncertain  future. 

Since  then,  for  nearly  five  decades 
these  dauntless  souls  have  been  held 
down  in  their  homeland  by  the  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regime.  They  do 
not  enjoy  the  freedoms  which  many 
people  elsewhere  regard  as  their  birth- 
right. But  they  stiU  hope  to  attain 
their  freedom,  and  we  in  the  free  world 
join  them  on  the  observance  of  their 
Independence  Day  in  hoping  that  they 
will  attain  their  national   goal. 


Lt.  Ted  Been 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March   23,   1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Ted 
Been,  whose  parents  live  In  Houghton, 
Mich.,  is  now  serving  his  second  tour  of 
duty  aboard  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Kitty  Hawk  in  the  waters  off  Vietnam. 
Ted,  already  a  holder  of  two  Distin- 
guished Flying  Crosses,  recently  took  part 
in  a  daring  and  imaginative  single-plane 
raid  on  the  Bac  Giang  power  station  in 
North  Vietnam.  Been,  a  bombardier- 
navigator,  directed  his  plane — piloted 
by  Comdr.  Ronald  J.  Hays,  of  Olla, 
Calif. — through  darkness  and  cloudy 
weather  to  the  target  area.  The  radar- 
controlled  guidance  system  was  switched 
on  for  the  final  run  through  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrage  of  flak  to  drop 
13.000  pounds  of  bombs.  After  dropping 
the  bombs,  the  pilot  had  to  put  his  air- 
craft into  a  series  of  violent  twists  and 
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maneuvers  to  avoid  several  surface-to- 
air  missiles  that  were  launched  against 
him. 

This  type  of  single  plane  raid  can  be 
extremely  effective — especially  In  heavy 
weather,  although  it  is  extremely  dan- 
ecnerous  for  those  who  participate. 
Lieutenant  Been  took  part  in  a  scries  of 
two-plane  raids  last  spring,  but  this  was 
the  first  single-plane  raid  on  a  major  in- 
stallation in  North  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  publicly  commend  Lieutenant 
Been  for  hi.s  initiative  and  bravery.  He 
is  a  fine  example  of  American  soldiery, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as  one  of  my 
constituents. 


Safe   Streets   and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUKE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   23.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  proposed  "Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  196T'  should 
be  passed  in  1967.  because  crime  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 

counti-y. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  appalling  con- 
dition exists  is  because  many  State  and 
local  units  want  to  improve  and  expand 
their  anticrime  programs,  but  lack  the 
funds  and  technical  facilities. 

Under  the  proposed  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  respected  and  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  substan- 
tial Federal  grants  would  be  provided, 
including;  90  percent  for  developing 
plans  to  improve  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional systems;  60  percent  for  sup- 
porting new  programs  against  street 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  organ- 
ized crime;  50  percent  for  building  new 
types  of  facilities,  including  crime  labo- 
ratories, community  correction  centers, 
and  police  academies;  and  100  percent 
for  research  and  development  programs 
designed  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have 
received  many  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  county  and  community  oflBcials,  ex- 
pressing strong  interest  in  this  far-reach- 
ing legislative  proposal. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  re- 
port is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
compiled  and  should  help  guide  our  so- 
ciety to  greater  safety  and  security. 
Those  who  participated  in  its  work  de- 
serve high  commendation,  for  the  report 
will  help  save  many  lives,  as  well  as  help 
prevent  future  crimes.  Seneca  wrote 
that: 

He  who  does  not  prevent  a  crime  when  he 
can,  encourages  It. 

If  this  bill  is  approved,  I  know  that  it 
will  help  discourage  crime,  for  it  is  a 
broad  and  practical  one. 

In  his  excellent  message  on  crime  in 
America,  President  Johnson  noted  that: 

Crime — and  the  fear  of  crime — has  become 
a  public  malady. 


It  is  a  malady,  but  one  that  can  be 
cured — and  prevented — with  new,  bold 
and  challenging  programs.  With  the  co- 
operation of  all  levels  of  government,  I 
am  confident  that  the  goal  cited  in  the 
bill's  summary  will  be  reached — "to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness.  fairne.»;s.  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems." 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  fight  against 
crime  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  bill. 


Puerto  Rican  Emancipation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   23,  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Wednesday  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  ob.served  the  anniversary  of 
their  Emancipation  Day — the  day  mark- 
ing the  freeing  of  the  .slaves  by  the  Span- 
ish. It  is  well  and  fitting  that  we  join 
with  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Puerto  Ricans  everywhere  in  cele- 
bratmi:  this  day. 

Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  have  been 
important  to  the  development  of  our 
country  both  as  a  territory  and  then 
later  as  a  commonwealth.  It  was  just 
1-5  years  ago  that  Puerto  Rico  achieved 
her  unique  status  as  a  Commonwealth 
and  I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
played  a  part  in  that  achievement. 

With  a  sincere  deep  pride  I  remem- 
ber the  courtesy  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  who  permitted  me 
to  chair  the  proceedings  on  May  28,  1952, 
which  gave  Puerto  Rico  her  autonomy 
and  at  the  sE.me  time  permitted  her  to 
enjoy  the  position  of  an  associated  State 
in  our  Federal  System.  I  still  have  the 
gavel,  autographed  and  dated  by  the  late 
Speaker  Rayburn.  which  was  used  to 
gavel  through  this  legislation. 

There  followed  that  act  of  Congress  a 
tremendous  program,  still  not  completed, 
of  improving  the  welfare  and  livelihood 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  un- 
dertaking was  staggering — powerplants, 
homes,  roads,  schools,  communications 
and  transportation  systems,  manufac- 
turing plants,  a  host  of  things — all  had 
to  be  built  and  staffed.  Skilled  workers 
had  to  be  trained  and  industry  attracted. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  But  it  was 
a  task  that  the  people  of  the  island 
turned  to  with  a  vigor  urunatched  in  the 
history  of  Latin  America. 

On  July  23  of  this  year  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  once  again  demonstrate, 
for  Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  democratic  process  as  they 
vote  on  a  nationwide  referendum.  The 
object  of  this  referendum  Is  to  show 
whether  the  people  wish  to  maintain 
their  commonwealth  status,  become  in- 
dependent of  the  United  States,  or  seek 
statehood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  particularly  close 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  because  of 
friendships  I  have  with  so  many  Puerto 


Ricans  who  now  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  can,  with  pride,  speak 
from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  many 
contributions  they  are  making  to  my  dis- 
trict, our  city,  State,  and  Nation.  I  ex- 
tend to  all  who  pride  themselves  in  their 
Puerto  Rican  heritage  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  and  happiness  and 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  their  gifts  of 
warmth,  love  of  beauty  and  culture. 


Agriculture  Committee  Amendments 
Jeopardize  Food  Stamp  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.   March   23.   1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  in  order  to  advise  tiie 
Members  that  I  will  strongly  oppose  the 
amendments  voted  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  this  week  to  H.R.  1318,  my 
food  stamp  bill.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  the  House  who  has  the  food  stamp 
program  operating  in  his  district,  or  who 
wants  to  have  it  in  his  district,  will  in- 
form himself  on  the  facts  in  this  impor- 
tant controversy  before  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore us  for  action — or  the  program  will 
be  in  real  jeopardy. 

The  committee  voted  only  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations— and  even  set  a  limit  on  funds 
below  the  authorized  ceiling  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  program  has 
been  developing  gradually  and  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  so  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  $200,000,000-a-year  level 
now  authorized.  This  committee  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  ceiling  of  only 
$195,000,000  for  fiscal  1968,  and  then  we 
would  have  to  battle  this  thing  out  all 
over  again  next  year,  with  the  resulting 
uncertainty  which  would  discourage  fur- 
ther expansion. 

More  importantly,  the  committee  also 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  require  the 
States  in  the  future  to  pay  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  all  bonus  coupons  issued 
to  the  needy  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  good 
nutritious  diet.  In  my  opinion — shared, 
I  might  say  by  the  administration — this 
would  cripple  and  probably  kill  the  pro- 
gram. 

NINE    STATES    NOT    YET    PARTICIPATING OTHERS 

WOULD    DROP    OUT 

Members  should  ask  their  State  oflS- 
cials  what  chance  there  would  be  of 
having  their  States  participate  under 
that  arrangement.  I  can  say  from  the 
experience  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri 
that  the  chances  are  nil.  The  States  al- 
ready have  rather  substantial  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  program  now — the  strict  certifica- 
tion and  recertiflcation  every  3  months 
of  all  eligible  recipients.  As  a  result, 
nine  States  have  not  yet  come  into  the 
program  at  all — Arizona,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Da- 
kota. Others,  including  Missouri,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Oregon,  and  Vermont, 
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have  only  a  single  project  In  operation, 
but  with  additional  areas  clamoring  to 
come  In. 

If  the  States  have  to  pay  $40,000,000  or 
more  a  year  for  this  program,  they  will 
just  go  back  to  the  free  food  handout 
system  they  had  before — and  which  was 
subject  to  such  flagrant  cheating  and 
abuses — and  use  the  $40,000,000  for 
things  they  perhaps  consider  more  im- 
portant than  assuring  adequate  diets  for 
their  needy  children  and  families.  Un- 
der the  free  food  program,  the  cities  and 
counties  pay  most  of  the  costs. 

SIXTEEN     AGRICULTURE    COMMITTEE     MEMBERS 
HAVE    NO    FOOD    STAMP    PROJECTS 

Sixteen  of  the  35  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  do  not  have 
the  food  stamp  program  operating 
in  their  congressional  districts,  and, 
therefore,  have  no  personal  familiarity 
with  its  operation.  Apparently,  they  re- 
gard this  as  just  another  welfare  pro- 
gram for  the  urban  poor.  Actually,  the 
program  was  originally  tested  primarily 
in  rural  areas — where  it  works  just  as 
well  as  in  the  cities,  and  perhaps  even 
better.  Like  the  school  lunch  program, 
it  is  intended  to  make  sure  that,  despite 
their  families'  limited  incomes,  needy 
children  can  eat  properly  in  a  countiy 
blessed  with  such  tremendous  agricul- 
tural capacity. 

I  tried  to  warn  the  Members  of  the 
House  last  week  before  the  committee 
hearings  were  held  that  the  program  was 
in  jeopardy  because  of  the  large  number 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture who  were  not  familiar  with  its  ad- 
vantages, and  that  Members  interested 
in  the  continuation  of  this  successful 
program  should  arrange  to  testify  on  how 
it  operates  in  their  districts.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  Member  to  take  my 
warning  seriously  was  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Saylor].  He 
was  the  only  Member  to  join  me  in  ask- 
ing that  the  committee  vote  a  straight 
extension  with  an  open-ended  appropria- 
tion authorization.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr. 
Saylor  was  the  only  Republican  Member 
of  the  House — the  only  one — to  go  down 
the  line  with  me  on  the  critical  vote  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  that 
first  time  to  try  to  put  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram into  effect.  This  year,  he  has  been 
the  only  Member  from  either  party  to 
join  me  in  testifying  in  support  of  H.R. 
1318  as  introduced.  The  hour  is  late  but 
the  program  can  be  saved  if  other  Mem- 
bers will  also  help. 


Forty-ninth  Anniversary  of 
Byelorassian   Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  23.   1967 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  49th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence,  which  will 
be  marked  on  March  25.  I  believe  the 
desire  of  any  people  to  regain  their  free- 
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dom  and  independence  is  a  cause  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
cern of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

Forty-nine  years  ago,  the  Byelorussian 
people  declared  their  independence  and 
were  able,  for  a  few  brief  months,  to  live 
according  to  their  own  ideals  and  beliefs. 
Unhappily,  they,  and  many  of  the  other 
peoples  now  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  a  cynical  and  corrupt  dicta- 
torship, were  deprived  of  their  right  to 
decide  their  own  destiny.  Because  man- 
kind's memory  tends  to  be  short,  it  is 
both  necessary  and  valuable  to  recall 
these  events  so  that  the  status  quo  is  not 
accepted  as  right  and  just. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  that  no 
dictatorship  has  ever  succeeded  in  hold- 
liig  a  people  in  bondage  forever.  We 
may  take  some  slight  assurance  from  this 
fact  to  remind  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
sooner  or  later  the  time  must  come  when 
Byelorussia  will  be  once  again  admitted 
to  the  family  of  nations.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  assure  them  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight,  and  that  we  re- 
main as  dedicated  as  ever  to  self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples.  Thus,  we  can 
hopefully  remind  others  of  the  value  of 
liberty,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  priceless  possession  will  be  the 
birthright  of  everj'one. 


Esther  Peterson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OEECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23.  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently.  President  Johnson  announced 
that  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  was  leaving 
her  position  as  his  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  to  devote  all  her  time 
to  her  Labor  Department  duties.  Per- 
sonnel changes  in  the  Federal  service  are 
very  common  but  because  Mrs.  Peterson's 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  America's 
consumers  was  uncommonly  great,  her 
transfer  is  worthy  of  note  by  this  House. 

For  3  years.  Mrs.  Peterson  pioneered 
in  the  field  of  consumer  affairs.  Like 
all  those  brave  enough  to  step  where 
none  has  stepped  before.  Mrs.  Peterson 
had  her  share  of  critics.  I  believe  also 
that  few  public  officials  in  recent  years 
have  had  so  many  supporters  wishing 
her  well  in  her  cause.  Partly  this  was  be- 
cause Mrs.  Peterson  represented  the  first 
attempt  by  any  administration  to  attack 
systematically  the  problems  of  consum- 
ers. Partly  it  was  because  of  Mrs.  Peter- 
son's obvious  dedication,  charm,  and 
sincerity. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mrs.  Peterson  was  able  to  accomplish 
all  she  did.  Without  precedents  to  guide 
her,  without  the  benefit  of  a  large  staff, 
and  without  full  time  to  give  to  her  con- 
sumer tasks,  she  was  able  to  give  new 
meaning  to  the  four  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer that  were  first  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy  and  that  have  since 
been  strengthened  by  President  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was,  in  fact,  the  em- 
bodiment  of   one   of   these   rights— the 


consimier's  right  to  be  heard,  for  she  was 
always  willing  to  listen  to  consumers  and 
to  convey  their  feelings  to  those  in  power 
in  Government  and  business.  In  her 
everj-  day's  activities,  furthermore,  she 
constantly  worked  to  improve  the  con- 
sumer's rights  to  safety,  to  be  informed 
and  to  choose  freely. 

Miss  Betty  Fumess  succeeds  Mrs.  Pe- 
terson as  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  She  comes  well  qualified,  and  I 
am  certain  she.  too.  will  advance  the 
consumer  interest  with  rigor  and  dedi- 
cation. But  Mrs.  Peterson  will  be 
missed.  We  in  Congress  can  take  con- 
solation, however,  in  the  fact  that  al- 
though she  will  no  longer  directly  serve 
the  consumer,  the  Federal  Government 
will  still  have  the  benefit  of  her  services. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CON>fECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  March   23,   1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  an  important  part  of  our 
American  credo  to  propose  that  all  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  their  system  of  government 
should  be.  Few  thoughts  are  more  odi- 
ous to  the  American  mind  than  that  of 
being  subjected  to  alien  overlordship  im- 
posed against  the  will  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  we  pause  again  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary which  will  be  marked  on  Sat- 
urday of  Byelorussian  independence,  an 
all-too-brief  interlude  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  in  an  otherwise  bleak 
historj-  of  foreign  domination.  It  was 
49  years  ago — March  25,  1918 — when  the 
National  Council,  surrounded  by  a  world 
at  war,  proclaimed  Byelorussia  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  For  a  few  brief 
months  while  Russia  was  convulsed  with 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  Byelorussians 
remained  free  but  on  Januarj- 1.  1919.  the 
Soviet  Union  occupied  the  area  and  pro- 
claimed the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  Two 
years  later  the  indignity  of  partition  was 
perpetrated  upon  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple as  the  peace  treaty  of  March  1921 
divided  the  area  between  Poland  and 
Russia.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
however,  the  Russians  had  reestablished 
Soviet  control  over  nearly  the  entire  area 
and  the  myth  of  the  "semi-autonomous" 
state  of  Byelorussia  was  established. 

The  fact  that  Byelorussia  is  a  signa- 
tory to  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  does  nothing  to  substantiate 
the  Russian  claim  that  Byelorussia  is  an 
autonomous  state.  The  people  of  Byel- 
orussia are  today  under  the  control  of 
Moscow  with  no  more  right  to  self-de- 
termination than  any  of  the  other  peo- 
ples held  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
are  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  know,  their 
families  and  friends  still  in  Byelorussia 
have  no  freedom  to  express  their  deeply 
felt  aspirations  for  self-determination 
and  individual  liberty.  Today  all  Amer- 
icans join   with  our  fellow  citizens  of 
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Byelorussian  ancestry  in  renewing  our 
own  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  in  our  deeply  felt  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia as  well  as  people  everywhere,  can 
join  us  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 


Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   23,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  I  would  like  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record,  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  my  testimony  on 
March  22,  1967,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  the  admin- 
istration's crime  bill,  which  I  have 
sponsored. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony    or   Hon.   Jacob    H.   Gilbert,   or 
New   York,   BeroRE  the   House   Judiciary 
Committee.     March     22.     1967,     on     Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of   1967 
Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  today   In  behalf  of  the 
Administration's   Crime    BUI,    which   I    have 
sponsored.     Having  served   as  a  member   of 
this  Committee.   It  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
return  and  to  let  you  know  that  my  Interest 
In  legislation  before  this  committee  has  not 
diminished  since  leaving  you. 

Today.  In  a  nation  which  prizes  freedom 
most  highly,  we  are  losing  some  of  our  most 
precious  freedoms  We  are  losing  our  sense 
of  trust  and  our  feeling  of  security.  We  are 
anxious  and  alarmed  over  rising  crime. 

There  is  no  matter  of  greater  concern  to 
the  people  of  my  District  In  the  Bronx.  New 
York,  than  crime.  But  my  District  Is  not 
unique.  I  am  sure  this  Is  the  case  In  most 
urban  Districts  Our  citizens  live  with  the 
fear  of  crime.  They  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  even  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. In  their  homes,  behind  bolted  doors, 
they  feel  unsafe.  When  they  are  away,  they 
fear  that  their  houses  will  be  robbed  or 
vandalized.  Women  know  their  purses  may 
be  snatched  on  the  street  or  in  their  offices 
and  that  their  children  may  be  robbed  or 
threatened,  even  at  school.  Parents  rightly 
worry  over  their  own  children's  behavior  and 
associations:  when  might  mischief  become 
delinquency? 

During  the  last  year,  crime  rose  again  In 
this  country  Violent  crimes  were  up  11 
percent  over  1965.  In  the  largest  cities  there 
was  a  sizeable  Increase — 10  percent.  But  the 
worst  Increase  wat,  among  the  smaller  cities — 
those  with  10.000  people  or  less — the  cities 
many  of  us  think  of  as  quiet,  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  and  self-contained.  These  cities 
reported  disturbing  news — their  crime  rate 
rose  14  percent 

In  the  past  decade,  crime  and  delinquency 
have  taken  a  strong  grip  upon  this  country. 
For  some,  it  has  literally  been  a  death  grip. 
Organized  crime  has  made  vast  Inroads  and 
professional  criminals  have  developed  espe- 
cially sophisticated  techniques  to  prey  upon 
the  naive  and  the  Ignorant.  Young  people 
are  committing  crimes  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  nunTbers — 15-year  olds  and  16-year 
olds  have  the  highest  arrest  rate  In  the  U.S. 
The  toll  Is  staggering  upon  victim*  and  their 


families  and   the  Innocent  families  of   the 
guilty. 

We  have  taken  certain  {joslUve  steps  but 
we  do  not  expect  results  overnight.  Under 
long-range  programs  we  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  poverty,  ignorance,  discrimination 
and  other  social  conditions  which  breed  the 
anger  of  futility  and  lead  to  delinquency  and 
crime.  The  people  of  this  country  also  de- 
serve action  likely  to  bear  more  immediate 
results. 

In  1965.  Congress  passed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  Under  It  the  federal 
government  has  provided  over  $10  million 
to  train  jwllce  officers  and  the  staffs  of  cor- 
rections Institutions;  to  conduct  research  on 
crime;  to  modernize  law  enforcement  opera- 
tions; and  to  experiment  with  new  tech- 
niques for  crime  control.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  but  the  funds  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  fulfill  the  multitude  of  needs. 

At  the  federal  level,  another  decisive  step 
was  taken  in  1965.  President  Jdhnson  ap- 
pointed a  national  commission  to  study  all 
aspects  of  crime  and  criminal  Justice  and  to 
recommend  solutions  to  him.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  has  made  Its  re- 
port. It  has  provided  this  country  with 
accurate,  current  facts  and  figures.  This  Is 
the  first  time  we  have  h.ad  certainties  to  work 
with  rather  than  guesswork  and  generalities. 
We  know  there  Is  a  great  deal  more  un- 
reported crime  than  we  suspected.  This  In- 
cludes serious  crimes.  The  rate  of  victimiza- 
tion Is  from  2  to  10  times  higher  than  the 
reported  rate  of  many  crimes.  Commercial 
thefts  which  are  not  reported  are  double  the 
number  which  are  reported — both  private 
and  commercial.  The  poorest  people  suffer 
the  most — they  are  the  most  frequent  vic- 
tims of  rape,  robbery  and  burglary. 

Knowing  the  problems,  we  can  find  the 
solutions.  The  way  forward  Is  clearly 
marked. 

The  proposed  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967  would  point  the  way.  It 
would  afford  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
way  for  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  unify  their  efforts.  It  promises  this 
nation  a  plan  that  combines  leadership  and 
encouragement  with   tangible   help. 

The  particular  value  of  this  historic  legis- 
lation would  extend  far  beyond  the  federal 
funds.  The  key  lies  In  Its  Impetus,  its  stim- 
ulation. Crime  has  a  way  of  infecting  and 
multiplying.  But  so  does  an  anti-crime 
movement.  But  we  have  seen  how  health  and 
vaccination  campaign.-,  have  all  but  wiped  out 
diseases  like  polio.  We  can  mount  the  same 
kind  of  successful  campaign  against  crime. 

My  bill.  H.R.  5612.  is  identical  to  H.R. 
5037,  introduced  by  our  distinguished  Chair- 
man. It  would  make  50  million  dollars  of 
federal  money  available  to  supplement  local 
money  to  support  criminal  justice  planning, 
research,  development  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts In  the  first  year.  For  fiscal  year  1969, 
300  million  dollars  of  federal  money  will  be 
sought  for  this  funding  of  local  action  pro- 
grams. This  federal  commitment  will  stim- 
ulate the  commitment  of  additional  local 
funds  for  such  Items  as: 

Specialized  training,  education  and  recruit- 
ment programs  for  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Modernization  of  law  enforcement  equip- 
ment and  techniques. 

Crime  prevention  programs  In  schools,  col- 
leges, welfare  agencies  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Programs  to  reorganize,  coordinate  and 
consolidate  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  agencies. 

New  rehabilitation  techniques.  Including 
community-based  corrections  facilities. 

Devices  to  Increase  public  protection  to 
produce  safety  from  crime  In  streets,  homes, 
and  other  public  and  private  places. 

Improvements  In  community  relations,  In- 
cluding public  understanding  of  and  coopera- 
tion with  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies. 


Construfftlon  of  facllltlea.  Including  police 
training  centers  or  laboratories  that  would 
serve  regions  or  metropolitan  areas. 

I  urge  prompt,  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation.  As  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission concluded: 

"Controlling  crime  In  America  is  an  en- 
deavor that  win  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly. 
But  America  can  control  crime  If  it  will." 

In  closing,  I  want  to  briefly  mention  an- 
other bin  before  your  Committee,  which  I 
have  sponsored  with  other  Members,  to  create 
a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  I 
won't  go  Into  any  detail  at  this  time,  but  very 
briefly.  It  proposes  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  "'research  arm"  comparable  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  pointed  out  the 
need  for  research  In  crime  prevention  and 
control.  One  of  the  most  neglected  areas  of 
public  safety  is  the  application  of  advanced 
science  and  technology  to  police  work.  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  tny 
bill  and  similar  bills  to  create  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice. 


The  146th  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence 


April  3,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    HJ-INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   23.  1967 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Greek 
Independence  Day  has  a  special  meaning 
for  Americans.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years  ago,  on  March  25,  1821,  when 
Greek  patriots  raised  the  flag  of  revolt 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors,  they 
became  the  first  European  people  to 
emulate  the  American  revolt  against  for- 
eign rule. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  im- 
mediately caught  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people.  Our  new  Nation  was 
not  in  a  position  to  offer  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  struggling  Greeks.  But 
a  few  Americans  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  sorely  outnumbered  Greek  pa- 
triots; others  organized  efforts  to  send 
packages  of  bandages  and  other  supplies 
to  the  Greeks;  and  expressloiis  of  sym- 
pathy and  solidarity  were  forthcoming 
from  the  highest  Government  officials 
and  from  communities  throughout  our 
young  Nation. 

The  Greek  struggle  for  independence 
proved  to  be  long  and  bitter.  Following 
the  intervention  of  Russia,  England,  and 
France,  however,  the  Greeks  saw  their 
valor  and  tenacity  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. After  many  centuries  of  foreign 
rule,  freedom  was  regained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  of  1829  and  the  London 
protocol  of  1830. 

During  the  next  century,  the  Greeks 
devoted  their  efforts  to  extending  their 
boundaries  to  Include  Greeks  still  under 
foreign  rule,  and  to  establishing  a  stable 
government.  When  they  were  threat- 
ened anew  with  the  opening  of  'World 
War  II,  they  again  showed  their  fierce 
devotion  to  freedom  and  independence. 
Their  stubborn  resistance  to  the  German 
invasion  of  1941  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  German  campaign  against  Russia  by 
several  crucial  weeks. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  no 


respite  to  the  Greeks.  Their  country 
was  devastated,  and  they  faced  a  new 
threat  within  their  borders  in  the  form 
of  armed  Communist  guerrilla  bands 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  government. 
However,  once  more  they  showed 
courageous  determination  to  preserve 
tlieir  liberty  at  all  costs.  The  struggle 
against  the  guerrillas  was  long.  It  de- 
layed economic  reconstruction  by  several 
years.  But,  finally,  it  too  was  crowned 
with  success. 

Americans  can  be  proud  that  they 
played  an  important  role  in  this  new 
struggle.  They  have  been  gratified  since 
that  time  to  see  a  strong,  stable  govern- 
ment established  in  Greece  and  to  ob- 
serve the  rapid  progress  of  the  Greek 
economy. 

The  ideal  of  democracy,  born  in 
ancient  Greece  over  2.000  years  at'o,  has 
prevailed,  and  Greece  today  has  taken 
her  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  is  thus  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
extend  greetings  to  the  Greek  people  on 
the  occasion  of  their  Independence  Day 
and  to  recall  a  century  and  a  half  of 
friendship  between  the  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  Greece. 


Richard  Neutra,  Philosopher-Architect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   23,   1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Spepker,  in  my  de- 
sire to  honor  Richard  Neutra  on  the  oc- 
cabion  of  tlie  celebration  of  his  75tli 
birthday,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
fitting  and  perceptive  tribute  to  his 
genius  and  his  contributions  to  mankind 
than  the  article  written  1  year  ago  by 
Jill  Chisholm  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa: 

He  Is  74,  with  an  unruly  shock  of  white 
hair  and  curiously  contrasting  eyebrows, 
black  and  bushy. 

Ee  makes  startling  statements  like:  "The 
Job  of  the  architect  Is  to  keep  the  divorce 
rate  down."  Or:  "The  architect  Is  a  physio- 
therapist, he  Is  treating  you  24  hours  a  d.iy. 
365  days   a   year."     Or   again:    "If   I   am    to 


design  a  cage  for  a  polar  bear,  first  I  must 
learn  to  know  the  polar  bear  and  then  come 
to  love  the  polar  bear." 

His  mission  in  life  is  to  save  mankind  from 
a  cruel,  lingering  death  In  ugly  buildings  and 
traffic  jams. 

Possibly,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  in  this 
fast-contracting  world,  his  maxim  that 
"space  is  not  to  be  measured  with  a  yard- 
stick" will  be  to  architecture  what  Freud's 
sex  theories  were  to  psycholocry  and  Em- 
stein's  relativity  to  science.  Both  men  were 
his  friends  and  both  have  influencej  his 
work . 

His  name  is  Richard  Joseph  Neutra  and  he 
is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est   architects    and   town    planners. 

The  article  began  witli  the  introduc- 
toi-y  statement  above  and  then  went  on 
to  quote  liberally  from  the  pliilosopher- 
architecf  s  own  words : 

We  are  plagued  by  specialization  today — • 
by  people  who  know  only  their  own  small, 
special  bits,  he  asserts. 

The  planner  of  the  hum.in  setting — which 
is  what  an  architect  or  town  planner  is — 
should  not  be  a  specialist,  but  a  coordinator, 
a  h:irmonist. 

Not  even  the  worst  architect  has  designed 
a  house  which  kills  those  who  move  into  it. 
immsdiately.  But  because  destruction  is 
slo'.ver,  it  is  not  necessarily  more  agreeable. 

Cumulative  effects  are  the  least  sufpect  be- 
c.Tuse  they  are  the  le.ist  noticeable — but  they 
are  no  less  dangerous. 

Quoting  again  from  Mi.ss  Cliisholm: 

On  the  other  hand,  an  architect  or  town 
planner  can  act  as  a  physiotherapist  to  mod- 
ern man.  subject  as  he  is  to  so  many  str.i::is 
and  stresses. 

To  do  so,  says  Mr.  Neutra.  he  must  draw 
on  the  advances  made  in  the  life  sciences — 
right  down  to  knowing  "how  a  person  goes  to 
pieces,  while  looking  for  a  paiking  place  or 
being  forced  to  make  a  left-hand  turn  in- 
st.eaa  of  a  right-hand  turn." 

Sp.ice  is  Mr.  Ne'aira's  other  great  "cause." 
In  his  views  en  sp.ice  he  is  as  much  a  pioneer 
t<xiay  as  he  was  40  ye.ars  ago  when  he  pleaded 
for  "m.:>dern"  architecture  in  the  United 
States  and  brovight  freeways  to  town  plan- 
ning, heliports  to  roof  tops,  and  traffic- 
jjedestrlan  "segregation"  to  shopping  centers. 

Mr.  Neutra's  basic  premise  is  that  even  the 
l.^rgest.  least  populous  of  lands  ^^■lU  one  day 
face  a  space  problem  as  the  world  community 
grows  and  grows. 

However.  "Man  can  lead  a  richer  life  in  a 
smaller  area  than  he  thinks  necessary."  he 
says.  "Space  is  not  to  be  me.asured  by  a 
yardstick  or  figured  In  square  feet,  but  by  the 
ricime.'^  of  what  one  experiences  in  that 
space." 

Richard  Neutra's  theories  of  planning 
and  architecture  are   particularly  rele- 


vant in  our  own  Los  Angeles  community 
where  the  challenge  of  providing  a  good 
human  setting  in  limiteu  space  has  fre- 
quently not  been  met 

His  own  designs,  however,  have  been 
most  faithful  to  his  theories  and  have 
been  recognized  for  their  au.'^tere.  func- 
tional lines  and  brilliant  use  of  space. 
In  his  attempt  to  make  the  space  l.e 
must  work  with  "psychologically  viable"; 
he  has  also  utilized  mirror.';,  water  sun 
refraction,  trees  and  shrubbery  as  his 
tools  to  fit  his  designs  to  the  "human 
pattern." 

Los  Angele.':  contains  many  of  the  most 
famous  Neutra  "landmarks"  as  he  has 
made  his  home  in  our  community  since 
1922.  These  include  his  first  major 
work,  the  Phillip  Lovell  Health  House, 
built  in  1927;  the  pioneering  Neutra  Re- 
search House  built  in  1332  on  a  plot  of 
land  only  60  by  70  feet;  the  Mariners 
Medical  Arts  Building,  which  is  desiciicd 
to  enhance  tranquillity  and  privacy  in  the 
doctor-patient  relationship;  the  Richard 
J.  Neutra  Elementary  School,  which  em- 
phasizes the  holding  of  outdoor  classes 
and.  by  doing  away  with  partitions,  the 
movement  of  students  between  classes: 
the  auditorium  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
High  School:  and  the  new  hall  of  rec- 
ords in  the  civic  center.  Presently  under 
construction  is  a  13-story  tower  addition 
to  the  Garden  Grove  Church  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  complex. 

I  am  confident  thf>t  many  Los  Ange- 
lenians  loin  with  mc.  on  the  occasion  of 
his  75th  birthday,  in  commending  Rich- 
ard Neutra  on  the  consistency  and  qual- 
ity of  his  designs  over  the  years  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  as  timely  and  ajs  ap- 
propriate today  as  when  he  first  con- 
ceived them.  We  might  only  regret  that 
our  sprawling  city  could  not  have  more 
closely  followed  the  patterns  and  theo- 
ries of  Richard  Neutra.  Summed  up  in 
his  own  words: 

If  .^^  of  Los  Angeles  had  been  built  with 
the  same  space  economy,  then  LA  would  be 
a  third  as  large  in  area,  a  fraction  of  ns  pres- 
ently paved  area — of  its  power  utility  lines 
and  of  its  telephone  poles.  There  would  be 
only  a  fraction  of  criss-crossing  of  commut- 
ing lanes  and  exhausting  gases,  and  the  sky 
would  be  as  blue  as  when  I  arrived  45  years 
ago. 

We  wish  Richard  Neutra  many  mere 
productive  years  and  thank  him  for  the 
significant  effect  he  has  had  on  the  plan- 
ning and  environment  of  our  communitv. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Aphu.  3,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  the  might  of  them  that  put 
their  trust  In  Thee,  amid  all  the  subtle 
dangers  that  beset  us,  save  us  from  the 
fatal  folly  of  attempting  to  rely  upon  our 
own  strength. 

In  a  world  so  uncertain  about  many 
things,  we  are  sure  of  no  Ught  but  Thine, 
no  refuge  but  In  Thee, 


The  din  of  words  assails  our  ears  from 
an  agitated  world.  Grant  us  an  inner 
calm  undisturbed  by  any  outer  commo- 
tion. Give  us  courage  to  seek  the  truth 
honestly  and  reverence  to  follow  humbly 
the  kindly  light  that  leads  us  on. 

Thou  hast  created  us  to  be  Thy  tem- 
ples. Grant  that  the  holy  places  of  our 
iiiner  lives  may  hart)or  nothing  unworthy 
of  our  high  calling  In  Thee: 

"The  ruins  of  our  soul  repair. 
And  make  our  heart  a  house  of  prayer." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Thursday,  March  23,  1967,  was 
dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  and   by   imanimous  consent,  the 


REPORT     OF     NATIONAL     CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY- 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual   report    of    the    National    Capital 
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Transportation  Agency  for  the  calendar 
year  1966,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  o)  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Tran;5portation  Agency  for  calendar  year 
1966. 

Significant  steps  were  taken  during 
1966  by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Statt  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  region 
toward  solving  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

During  the  year  evidence  of  progress 
first  became  visible  to  Washington  com- 
muters. Survey  markers  and  boring 
equipment  on  streets  and  sidewalks  show 
that  we  are  finally  beginning  to  move. 

In  October,  the  Congress  approved  the 
interstate  compact  between  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
creating  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.  That  authority 
will  assume  responsibility  for  the  Wash- 
ington rapid  transit  system  and  plan  its 
extension  into  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia suburbs.  At  year's  end,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  experienced  staff  of  the 
Transportation  Agency,  the  new  author- 
ity had  already  embarked  upon  the  prep- 
aration of  a  regional  mass  transit  plan. 

Progress  has  been  made.  We  have  the 
authority  to  attack  the  severe  trafBc 
problems  plaguing  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  Its  suburbs.  Now  we  must,  and  will, 
make  every  effort  to  implement  that  au- 
thority— wisely,  rapidly,  and  eflQciently. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  3.  1967. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  VIII,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  state- 
ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  blislness  were  order«i  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Senator  Gordon  Allott  to 
attend  the  Petersberg  Conference  on 
Development  Aid,  to  be  held  at  Bonn, 
Germany,  on  April  4  to  7,  1967,  In  lieu 
of  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  resigned. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report   on   Investigation   Relating  to   Im- 
portation   OP    Olives    into    the    United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  DC  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Senate  resolution,  a  report  of 
that  Commission's  Investigation  with  respect 
to  the  Importation  of  olives  Into  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  Girl  Scouts  or  America 

A  letter  from  the  president,  and  national 
executive  director,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  orga- 
nization, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30.  1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"HotisE  Joint  Resolution  32 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  membership  in  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  state  legislation  must 
be  apportioned  only  according  to  population: 
and 

"Whereas.  For  175  years  the  people  of  the 
various  states  have  had  the  freedom  to  ap- 
portion their  legislatures  in  the  manner  they 
felt  best  reflected  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people,  recognizing  that  a  system  of  appor- 
tionment that  might  be  best  for  one  state 
might  not.  necessarily  accommodate  the  needs 
of  another  state,  but  that  each  should  be  free 
to  make  Its  own  selection;   therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  this  Legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  the  States  which  will  secure 
to  the  people  the  right  of  some  choice  in  the 
method  of  apportionment  of  one  house  of  a 
state  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation alone;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  is  rescinded 
If  the  Congress  Itself  no  later  than  June  30, 
1967,  proposes  such  a  plan  to  the  states  for 
ratification;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States." 

"Adopted  by  the  House,  March  2,  1967. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Freoric  B.  Selike, 

"Clerk  of  the  House. 


"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  March  13. 
1967. 

"Samuel   H.  Shapiro. 

"Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
"Edward  E.  Fernandes, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Senate  Memorial  1 

"Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  the 
Heller  Plan,  or  any  other  appropriate  plan. 
of  federal-state  revenue-sharing. 

"Whereas.  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent to  the  Missouri  Senate  that  additional 
sources  of  tax  revenue  will  ultimately  have 
to  be  made  available  to  the  several  states; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  most  significant  source  of 
public  taxation,  the  Income  tax.  has  to  a 
major  degree  been  controlled  and  preempted 
by  the  Federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  noted  economist,  Walter  W. 
Heller,  has  formulated  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  which  -would  distribute  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax  to 
the  states  each  year  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
with  next  to  no  strings  attached';  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  Heller  Plan  'States 
whose  tax  efforts  are  below  par  or  who  cut 
their  taxes  in  response  to  the  Federal  subsidy 
would  be  penalized  by  reduction  in  their 
allotments.  States  making  a  high  fiscal 
effort  or  Intensifying  that  effort  would  be  re- 
warded with  larger  allotments";  now,  there- 
fore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  enact  the  Heller 
revenue-sharing  plan,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate plan.  In  order  to  give  fiscal  help  to  the 
states;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  memorial  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

"(attest] 

"Joseph  A.  Bauer. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John  W.  Joynt, 
"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
"Thomas  P.  BoErEBOu. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  Baxter  Hotms, 

"Majority  Floor  Leader." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  74 

"Meinorlalizing  Congress  to  enact  the  Hel- 
ler Plan  or  any  other  appropriate  plan  of 
federal-state  revenue-sharing. 

"Whereas,  It  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent to  the  Missouri  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  additional  sources  of  tax  revenues 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  made  available  to 
the  several  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  most  significant  source  of 
public  taxation,  the  Income  tax,  has  to  a 
major  degree  been  controlled  and  preempted 
by   the  Federal   government;    and 

"Whereas,  the  noted  economist,  Walter  W, 
Heller,  has  formulated  a  revenue-sharing  plan 
which  'would  distribute  a  specified  portion 
of  the  Federal  Individual  Income  tax  to  the 
states  each  year  on  a  per  capita  basis,  with 
next  to  no  strings  attached';  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  Heller  Plan  'States 
whose  tax  efforts  are  below  par  or  who  cut 
their  taxes  In  response  to  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  be  penalized  by  reduction  In  their 
allotments.  States  making  a  high  fiscal  ef- 
fort or  Intensifying  that  effort  would  be  re- 
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warded  with  larger  allotments',  now,  there- 
fore 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Stat3  of  Missouri  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized 
to  enact  the  Heller  revenue-sharing  plan,  or 
,nny  other  appropriate  plan,  in  order  to  give 
fiscal  help  to  the  states;  and 

■  Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  memorial  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
tl;e  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
St.ites.  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent.Uives  of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mik- 
S3'.iri.  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Way.?  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  hepre- 
Eentatives  of  the  United  Slates  and  to  t!ie 
cliairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

'1  attest] 

"Ja.'IF.S  E.  GODrREY. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Patrick  J.  Hickey. 
"Speaker  pro  tempore,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"Richard  J.  Ralbert. 
"Majority  Floor  Leader,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes. 

"Agnes  Moore. 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Rcprcscntatiies." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Newport,  Ky.,  relat- 
ing to  daylight  savings  time;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  petition  signed  by  G.  W.  Brown,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Smyrna  Beach.  Fla., 
favoring  an  increase  in  social  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Nationa!  Com- 
mittee for  Plebiscite,  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  final  statu.s  of 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

A  petition  Issued  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born. 
of  New  York.  N.Y.,  signed  by  Philip  Ruby, 
and  sundry  other  persons,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  a  10-year  statute  of  limitations  on 
deportation  and  denaturalization;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  BY  OHIO  VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association  at 
a  meeting  of  Its  board  of  directors  on 
March  8  adopted  a  resolution  In  support 
of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  suggesting  certain  additional 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

OVIA  registers  Its  support  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of 
1965  to  enhance  water  quality  in  our  streams 
and  rivers  for  agriculture,  aquatic  life,  rec- 
reation and  water  supply  during  an  era  of 
Increasing  population  and  expanding  indus- 
try. 

As  an  incentive  to  enable  industry  to  move 
rapidly  in  the  development  and  installation 
of  water  pollution  control  facilities,  adequate 
to  meet  stream  quahty  criteria  suitable  for 
the  needs  for  rising  populations  and  increas- 
ing industrial  concentration,  the  OV^A  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
provide: 

1-  A  substantial  Increase  in  the  existing 
yc  Federal  Income  Tax  Investment  credit 
lor  water  pollution  control  facilities  and 
more  liberal  provisions  for  accelerated  depre- 
ciation of  such  facilities. 


2.  Federal  grants  in  aid  to  properly  incor- 
porated industrial  sewer  districts. 

In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
states  provide  exemption  from  sales  and  use 
taxes  and  from  property  taxes  with  respect 
to  properly  approved  water  pollution  control 
facilities. 

Harry  M.  Mack.  Chairman. 

George  J.   Kvehnle.  Jr.,  President. 

Ke.n'.nlth  M.  Lloyd.  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viijinia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  I'orei.gn  Relations  have 
until  miUiiight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
a  .ioint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HARTKE  in  the  chair  i.  WitlKmt  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF^  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  343.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
omce  building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  .shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  memorv 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  the  Stale  of  Michigan  from  1955 
to   1966   iRcpt.  No.  821. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1039.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  fcr  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
81). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  25.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes   iRept.  No.  84). 


LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
<S.  REPT.  NO.  83) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  to 
welcome  the  Latin  American  sum- 
mit conference,  and  for  oth?r  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
joint  resolution  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
report  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    CARLSON: 

S.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the 
special  rule  for  determining  the  acquisition 
price  of  property  damaged  by  rubsidence  of 
coal  mines  shall  extend  also  to  property 
damaged  by  subsidence  of  othor  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FANNTN: 

S.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  lot- 


teries to  exempt   deer  hunting  contests;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1388.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  for  certain  widows  and  wid- 
owers by  reducing  the  required  period  of 
marriage:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By   Mr.   ELLENDER    (  by   request )  : 

S  '389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ;  ci  of  August 
28.  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  furni.--h.  upon  a  reimbursable  basis, 
certain  inspection  services  involving  over- 
t;me  work:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S-  1390.  A  bill  to  establi.':h  a  proccd.ire 
wliereby  all  candidates  for  elective  Federal 
office  may  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  Treasury  to  assist  in  defraying  their  elec- 
tion campaign  expenses,  and  to  rcpe.il  the 
Prcoidenti.Tl  Election  Camp.iign  Fund  Act  of 
1966:  to  the  Coiamittoe  on  Finance. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mftcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  ui.der 
a  separate  lieadmg  i 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

M.Ms'SFIELD  )  : 

S.  1;:!91.  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  construc- 
tion costs  and  irrigation  assessments  charge- 
able against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont.:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BROOKE: 

S.  l:3P2.  .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Chao 
Ciiun-Lmg;   aiid 

S.  1393.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mr.   Sun 
A-Chu,in:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr   HOLLAND: 

S  1394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Santiago  Vidal  Santiago;  and 

S,  1395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Brandla 
Don  mee  Praschnik  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Elvira 
Rey-Chilia: 

S.  1397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moises 
Mitrani:  and 

S-  1398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irma  Stefani 
Riuz-Montalvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SMATHERS    i  f or  himself   and 

Mr.    HOLLAND)   : 

S.  1399.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarifj^the 
tax  status  of  certain  professional  assoclapons 
and  corporations  formed  under  State  law:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarlis  of  Mr  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KuCHEL)  : 

S.  1400.  A  bill  to  improve  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  for  a  census 
in  the  years  1968,  1975.  and  every  10  years 
thereafter:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  KrcHEL.  and  Mr. 
Nelson  \  : 

S.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN   (by  request): 

S.  1402  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leigh  Prod- 
ucts, Inc  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1403  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
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benefits  under  such  title;   to  the  Committee 
on  Pliiance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der u  scpurate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1404  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasralla 
Aziz  Barber  (also  known  as  Badry  Barbar): 
and 

S.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fernando 
B.  Toledo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON. 
S.  1406.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of   Dr.   Jors^e 
Mestas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  lie 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der r.  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana)  : 
S.  1407.  A  bill  to  'imenct  the  Prcsldentiil 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  so  as  to 
provide  safeguards  for  the  proper  use  of 
moneys  paid  to  political  parties  from  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund  and 
for  other  purpose.-,;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  .Mr.  Sm.\thfrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  t 
By  Mr.  PEARSON; 
S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  atithorlze 
the  incorporation  of  the  U  S.  Track  and  Field 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  .separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    PULBRIGHT: 
S  J.   Res.  60.  Joint   resolution   to   welcome 
the  Latin  American  summit  conference,  and 
for  other  purposes;    placed  on  the  calendar. 
(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolution 
when  reported  by  Mr.  Fi;i,bright.  which  ap- 
pears  under  the  heading  'Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 

By   Mr.  SMATHERS   (for  himself.   Mr. 

MONRONEY.       Mr.       Magnuson,       Mr. 

KfcHEL.   Mr.    Randolph.   Mr.   Domi- 

NICK.    Mr.    Fonc,    Mr.    Allott.    Mr. 

Morton,     Mr.     Pearson,     and     Mr. 

Carlson  ) 

SJ  Res.  61.  Joiiu   resolution   in   honor   of 

Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merriam  Smith;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  101 
Raolved.  That  the  appendix  to  the  report 
to  the  President  bv  the  Cabinet  Committee 
o!i  F'rdern:  jstn!!  Retirement  Systems  entitled 
'■Fed"ral  .StafT  Retirement  System.s."  be 
printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
docuintnt  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Po,t  Oiflcc  and  Civil  Service. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  FOR  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  ITS  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  'DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  AGING— 1966' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  <  for  Mr.  Willl-^ms  of 
New  Jci-seyi  submitted  the  following 
resolution  iS.  Res.  102  >:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committeo  on  Rules  and 
Adnilni.^tration: 

S.  Res  102 
lii-'nuncJ.  That  there  be  pri.ited  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  five 
ihous.ind  five  luindred  additional  copies  of 
its  report  to  the  Senate,  of  the  present 
Congress,  entitled  "Developmjnts  in  Aging— 
1966." 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  ELECTIVE  OFFICE 


RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  BY  SENATOR  ELLEN- 
DER     ENTITLED     "A     REVIEW     OF 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

IN  LATIN  AMERICA" 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  .ollow- 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  100);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S  Res.  :oO 
Resoired.  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document,  a  report 
entitled  "A  Review  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  Latin  America."  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
March  22.  1967;  and  that  nineteen  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  be 
printed  fur  the  use  of  that  committee. 


TO  PRINT  THE  APPENDIX  TO  THE 
REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS 
CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDER- 
AL STAFF  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submittec'  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  101);  which 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
trodi:cf.  for  appiopriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  procedure  whereby  all 
candidates  for  elective  office  may  receive 
financial  assistance  from  the  Treasury 
in  defraying  election  expenses. 

There  have  always  been  two  nmtually 
frustrating  aspects  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing problem.  On  one  hand,  there 
has  been  the  growing  and  apparently  in- 
soluble need  for  money;  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  constant  con- 
cern and  pressure  to  reduce  the  dispro- 
portionate, and  frequently  the  improper 
influence  of  wealthy  individuals  and 
well-heeled  special  interests. 

As  population  growth  and  costly  new 
media  compel  candidates  to  seek  ever 
larger  amounts  of  money,  the  concern 
and  pressure  for  reform  increase. 

Yet  most  of  the  reforms  that  have 
been  proposed  threaten,  on  balance,  to 
reduce  rather  than  increase  the  availa- 
bility of  funds  for  campaigning:  and  it 
it  difficult  for  practical  men  to  contem- 
plate putting  effective  controls  on  some 
of  the  more  doubtful  practices  in  this 
field  unless  they  can  be  assured  that 
such  controls  will  not  further  disrupt  the 
political  process. 

Until  lately,  the  reform  packages  that 
were  offered  seemed  to  many  to  threaten 
pi-ecisely  such  disruption.  The  only 
parts  of  these  packages  directed  at 
bringing  new  money  into  the  process 
were  those  offering  tax  incentives  for 
political  contributions;  but  there  has 
been  little  reason  to  believe  that  such 
incentives  would  substantially  increase 
the  flow  o*  political  contributions.  Those 
of  our  citizens  who  can  least  afford  to 
make  contributions  would  be  least  aided 
by  having  them  made  deductible.  Those 
who  can  most  afford  to  make  contribu- 
tions are  least  likely  to  be  encouraged 
by  deductions  allowed  only  to  the  limit 


of  $100.  To  allow  deductibility  for  larger 
amounts  would  increase,  rather  than  de- 
crease, the  proportionate  influence  of  the 
wealthy.  Outright  tax  credits  for  small 
contributions  have  been  opposed  as  too 
cumbersome  to  administer  and  as  subject 
to  fi'audulent  abu^e. 

I  personally  believe  it  niicht  be  worth 
while  at  least  to  try  either  tax  deducticMs 
or  tax  credits,  but  neither  the  Treasu!7 
Depfatment  nor  the  Congress  seems  dis- 
posed :n  this  dii-ection. 

It  was  in  li'^ht  of  this  situation  tliit 
last  year  the  di.'-.tinguLshcd  chairman  of 
oiu-  con.iniltee  jsroposed.  and  the  Con- 
gre.^s  ei-.acttd.  a  bill  embodying  a  novel 
and  creative  approach  to  the  problciti. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  cut  the  GonJian 

knot  of  campaign  financing  throueh 
provision  of  what  are.  In  effect.  Govern- 
ment funds. 

There  was  very  little  congrcKsi-ina! 
debate  and  even  less  public  attention 
Pciid  at  the  time  this  bill  was  pa.'^scd 
But  exceptions  wore  taken  then,  and 
there  have  been  a  growing  number  und 
volume  of  objections  raised  since.  Many 
of  us  who  voted  for  the  measure  had 
reservations.  The  distinguished  and  cre- 
ative Senator  from  Louisiana  himself  has 
acknowledged  some  and  proposes  to  cffpi 
amendments.  And  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  if  allowed  to  become  operative  as 
it  stands,  the  law  will  provoke  an  ever- 
rising  storm  of  criticism  and  opposition. 
But  it  is  important  to  note  before 
we  f;o  any  further  than  most  of  the  od- 
position  is  not  to  the  idea  of  Government 
fundj  per  se.  It  is  to  the  formula  b.v 
which  the  funds  would  be  distributed. 

Th:s  is  a  vital  distinction  and  it  offers 
the  clearest  possible  indication  of  where 
the  .solution  lies.  For  if  the  problem  is 
only  in  the  formula,  it  should  be  possible 
to  coirect  that  formula  without  depriving 
tlic  electoral  process  of  a  disinterested 
source  of  badly  needed  funds. 

I  believe  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
formula  in  the  present  law  are  valid. 

First,  its  relief  is  applied  to  presidential 
campaigns  rather  than  to  congressional 
campaigns.  While  it  is  true  that  enor- 
mously greater  sums  are  needed  in  presi- 
dential elections  than  in  congressional, 
it  is  equally  true,  and  more  to  the  point, 
that  the  availability  of  funds  for  House 
and  Senate  elections  is  far  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  than  it  is  in  presi- 
dential elections.  Also,  because  of  the 
gi-eater  multiplicity  and  divcisity  of 
presidential  campaign  fund  sources, 
pi-esidential  candidates  need  far  less  pro- 
tection against  influence  by  any  single 
special  interest  group  than  do  candidates 
for  the  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

Second,  the  transfer  of  very  larue  sums 
of  money  from  the  Government  to  the 
headquarters  organizations  of  the  na- 
tional parties  would  gravely  restructure 
power  within  the  parties.  It  is  this  pros- 
pect that  gives  the  most  color  of  justifica- 
tion to  the  "slush  fund"  accusations. 
Power  would  tend  to  flow  with  the  money. 
from  the  top  downward  in  the  parties, 
rather  than  from  the  bottom  upward  as 
at  present.  There  would  be  inhibition  of 
diversity  and  independence,  a  drying  up 
of  the  individual  and  local  initiative  that 
are  the  genius  of  our  system,  and  a  pos- 
sibility on  a  national  scale  of  the  kind  of 
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bossism  now  found  only  in  certain  big 
cities. 

Third,  by  determining  the  funds  to  be 
disbursed  in  one  election  on  the  basis  of 
the  votes  received  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tijn,  the  law  would  impress  the  dead 
liand  of  the  past  upon  the  present.  This 
would  introduce  an  unnecessai-y  and  un- 
ritsi'-able  element  of  rigidity  into  our 
traditionally  flexible  system.  As  great  as 
my  own  Democratic  Party  has  been  and 
is  today,  and  as  great  as  I  am  confident 
it  v.ill  be  in  the  future,  I  am  unwilling 
to  assure  that  it  will  live  forever.  And  I 
am  even  more  unwilling  to  give  such  as- 
surance to  the  Republican  Party.  These 
are  matters  which  futui-e  generations  of 
Americans  should  decide  for  themselves, 
and  this  generation  should  not  tie  their 
hands. 

Foui-th,  as  presently  written  the  law 
effectively  eliminates  all  third  parties  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  and  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  supervising  agency. 
Even  the  proposed  scaling  down  of  the 
required  vote  total,  and  a  provision  for 
reimbursement  based  upon  the  election 
in  which  the  expenditures  are  made, 
would  eliminate  some  third  parties  and 
Impose  upon  the  others  standards  and 
procedures  different  from  those  for  the 
major  parties.  This  is  objectionable  and 
could  prove  dangerous.  If  the  Repub- 
licans nominate  whom  I  suspect  they  will 
nominate  in  1968,  many  would  not  be 
averse  to  seeing  a  Bull  Moose  movement 
develop,  and  we  should  not  put  any  ob- 
stacles in  its  way.  My  Republican 
friends  should  be  equally  mindful  of  the 
fragmentation  propensities  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Fifth,  and  most  serious  in  my  judg- 
ment, Is  the  fact  that  this  formula,  and 
indeed  any  formula,  is  an  arbitrary  pro- 
scription by  the  government  of  the  politi- 
cal behavior  of  its  citizens.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  citizens  may 
make  a  free  choice  as  to  whether  to  vote 
"ja"  or  "nein."  The  totalitarian  choice 
is  between  helping  or  not  helping  only 
one  party.  Ours,  in  effect,  would  be  be- 
tween helping  or  not  helping  only  two 
parties.  In  both  cases,  the  people's  vote 
is  confined  to  alternatives  posed  by  the 
government,  rather  than  to  alternatives 
the  people  themselves  may  want. 

The  distinction  between  democracy 
and  totalitarianism  is  not  solely  that  we 
believe  each  citizen  should  have  one  vote 
and  that  each  vote  should  be  equally 
weighted.  The  other  side  can  profess 
to  believe  that,  too.  The  true  distinction 
is  that  we  also  believe  that  all  citizens 
should  have  an  equal  right  to  political 
initiative  and  political  action. 

Traditionally,  the  role  of  Goveinment 
with  respect  to  the  political  process  in 
America  has  been  to  assure  that  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  case.  The  laws  regulat- 
ing parties  and  political  activity  are 
primarily  aimed  at  protecting  the  rights 
of  individuals  with  respect  to  the  process. 
The  laws  do  not  tell  people  what  to  do. 
They  establish  rules  under  which  the 
people  may  do  what  they  want. 

Giving  political  money  is  a  most  im- 
portant form  of  political  action.  For  the 
government  to  decide  to  whom  that 
money  is  to  be  given,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion, would  be  a  major  proscription  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  people.    And  I 


submit  that  men  and  women  in  our  pro- 
fession should  be  the  first  to  understand 
that  for  govei-nment  to  proscribe  the 
political  behavior  of  its  citizens  to  what- 
ever degree  would  be  a  much  more 
fundamental  and  dangerous  erosion  of 
their  liberty  than  almost  any  proscrip- 
tion of  their  economic  behavior. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  asserting  that  the  problem 
of  campaign  financing  is  reaching  pro- 
portions that  threaten  a  breakdown  of 
our  electoral  system.  He  is  right  in  main- 
taining that  the  integrity  of  the  system 
requires  an  assured  source  of  untainted 
money  for  campaign  purposes.  And  I 
believe  he  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
best  and  most  available  source  would  be 
our  tax  revenues. 

The  question  is  how  can  this  be  accom- 
plished without  the  imposition  of  a  dis- 
bursal  formula  that  does  violence  to  our 
principles  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

I  believe  there  is  a  very  simple  answer 
to  this  question  and  that  is  to  adapt  the 
present  legislation  so  as  to  let  the  people 
do  the  deciding  and  the  giving. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  this  while 
retaining  the  two  innovations  in  the  leg- 
islation authored  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee:  the  use  of  tax  revenues  and 
the  individual  checkoff.  And  in  leaving 
the  Initiative  and  the  action  with  the 
people,  it  meets  all  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  present  law,  except  the 
one  against  using  tax  money  at  all,  while 
preserving  its  essential  features.  It  also 
provides  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  Congress  as  well  as  to  candidates  for 
President. 

The  bill  would  operate  as  follows:  All 
taxpayers  who  had  checked  the  box  on 
their  income  tax  forms  would  receive  po- 
litical campaign  contribution  vouchers 
from  the  Treasury.  These  vouchers 
would  be  mailed  to  everyone  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  each  campaign. 
In  all  years  in  which  general  elections 
are  held  for  the  House  and  Senate,  there 
would  be  one  voucher  for  such  cam- 
paigns. In  years  in  which  there  is  also  a 
presidential  election,  there  would  be  an 
additional  voucher  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Each  voucher  would  be  redeemable  for 
$1  when  presented  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  times  and  places  to  be  pre- 
scribed, but  only  when  presented  by  au- 
thorized candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees. The  vouchers  would  have  no 
value  for  anyone  else,  or  for  any  taxpayer 
who  neglected  or  decided  not  to  use  his. 
In  each  election  year,  the  Congress  could 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the 
number  of  vouchers  requested,  and  the 
amounts  not  redeemed  in  that  campaign 
would  revert  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  separate  re- 
porting of  expenditures  under  this  pro- 
gram and  for  the  return  to  the  Treasury 
of  unexpended  amounts. 

This  system  would  be  almost  auto- 
matic in  its  operation.  It  would  have 
the  virtue  that  while  the  taxpayer  would 
request  his  voucher  early  in  the  year,  he 
would  not  have  to  use  it  before  learning 
who  are  the  candidates  and  what  are 
the  issues.  It  would  do  least  violence  to 
existing  or  future  political  institutions  or 
practices.    In  fact,  no  candidate  or  po- 


litical committee  that  I  know  of  would 
be  hurt  in  any  way.  and  almost  all  would 
benefit. 

Indeed,  the  entire  political  process 
would  benefit,  not  only  from  the  infusion 
of  much  needed  and  untainted  money, 
but  also  from  the  stimulus  to  grass  roots 
activity  of  widespread  participation  in 
political  financing. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  my  bill  and  similar 
proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
V.ill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1390 1  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  all  candidates  for  elec- 
tive Federal  office  may  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  Treasury  to  assist 
in  defraying  their  election  campaign  ex- 
penses, and  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1390 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  aiid    House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as   the 
"Federal  Elections  Campaign  Financing  Act 
of   1967'. 

AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL  REV'ENUE 
CODE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  \^II  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Part  \^II — Vocchers  Redeemable  for  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Expenses 
"Sec.    SO'Je.  Furnishing   of   vouchers   to    tax- 
payers. 

"Sec  6096.  FtmNisHiNG  of  Vouchers  to  Tax- 
payers. 

"(a)  Congressional  Election  Campaign 
Vouchers. — Every  individual  (other  than  a 
nonresident  alien)  whose  income  tax  liabil- 
ity for  his  taxable  year  preceding  a  congres- 
sional election  year  is  $1  or  more  may  elect 
to  receive  congressional  election  campaign 
voucher  which  shall  be  redeemable  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign   Financing   Act   of   1967. 

"(b)  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Vouchers. — Every  individual  (other  than  a 
nonresident  alien)  whose  income  tax  lia- 
bility for  his  taxable  year  preceding  a  presi- 
dential election  year  is  $1  or  more  ($2  or 
more,  if  the  taxpayer  also  malies  an  election 
under  subsection  (ai  for  such  taxable  year) 
may  elect  to  receive  a  presidential  election 
campaign  voucher  which  shall  be  redeemable 
as  provided  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Financing  Act  of  1967. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Congressional  election  year. — The 
term  'congressional  election  year'  means  a 
calendar  year  in  which  a  general  election  is 
held  in  the  various  States  for  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Presidential  election  year. — T'he 
term  'presidential  election  year'  means  a 
calendar  year  in  which  a  general  election  is 
held  in  the  various  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  election  of  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors. 

"(3)  Income  tax  liability — The  income 
tax  liability  of  an  individual  for  any  taxable 
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year  is  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  on  such  Individual  for  such  taxable 
year  (as  shown  on  his  return),  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  (as  shown  on  his 
return)  allowable  under  sections  32(2),  33. 
35,  37.  and  38. 

"(4)  Taxable  year  to  which  applicable. — 
An  Individual's  taxable  year  preceding  a 
congressional  election  year  or  presidential 
election  year  Is  his  last  taxable  year  which 
ends  before  April  1  of  such  congressional 
election  year  or  suci  presidential  election 
year,   as   the   case   may   be. 

"(d)  Manner  and  Time  of  Elections. — An 
election  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be 
made  for  any  taxable  year  preceding  a  con- 
gressional election  year  or  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations— 

■■(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  after  the  time  of 
fll'ng  such  return  and  before  such  date  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations. 

"(e)  Furnishing  of  Vouchers. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  issue  and  furnish — 

"(1)  a  congressional  election  campaign 
voucher  to  each  individual  who  makes  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(2)  a  presidential  election  campaign 
voucher  to  each  individual  who  malces  an 
election  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  tax- 
able year. 

Such  vouchers  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  and 
shall  be  issued  and  furnished  after  August 
15  and  before  October  1  of  the  congressional 
election  year  or  presidential  election  year,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  oi  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  part  VIII  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Part  VIII.  Vouchers  redeemable  for  Federal 

election  campaign  expenses.'" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966. 

TRANSFER  AND  REDEMPTION  OF 
VOUCHERS 
Sec.  3.  (a)  An  individual  who  has  been 
furnished  a  congressional  election  campaign 
voucher  under  section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  may  transfer  such 
voucher,  without  consideration,  to  (A)  any 
qualified  candidate  for  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  or  (B)  any  qualified  commit- 
tee designated  by  any  such  qualified  candi- 
date. 

(b)  An  individual  who  has  been  furnished 
a  presidential  election  campaign  voucher 
under  section  6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  m;»y  transfer  such  voucher, 
without  consideration,  to  (A)  any  qualified 
candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
or  (B)  any  qualified  committee  designated 
by  any  such  qualified  candidate. 

(c)  A  qualified  candidate  or  qualified  com- 
mittee to  which  a  congressional  election 
campaign  voucher  or  presidential  election 
campaign  voucher,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d), 
present  such  voucher  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  redemption.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  such  qualified  candidate  or 
qualified  committee  $1  for  each  voucher  so 
presented  for  redemption. 

(d)  A  congressional  election  campaign 
voucher  or  presidential  election  campaign 
voucher  may  be  redeemed  under  sul)sectlon 
(c)  .only  IT  It  Is  presented  for  redemption — 

(1)   on  or  after  September  1  and  on  or  be- 


fore November  30  of  the  year  In  which  It  \b 
issued,  and 

(2)  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  prescribes  by  regula- 
tions. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  term  "qualified  candidate" 
means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  an  Individual  who  has  met  all  require- 
ments established  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
from  which  he  seeks  election  to  qualify  as 
a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  respectively,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
an  individual  who  has  met  all  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  laws  of  any  State 
to  qualify  as  a  candidate  in  such  State  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  respectively. 

(2)  The  term  "qualified  committee" 
means  a  committee  or  other  organization  (in- 
cluding National.  State,  and  local  committees 
of  a  political  party)  which  has  been  desig- 
nated in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  a  qualified  candidate,  or  by  two 
or  more  qualified  candidates,  as  a  committee 
which  such  candidate  or  candidates  have 
authorized  to  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
his  or  their  candidacy  or  to  redeem  vouchers 
under  subsection   (c)    of  this  section, 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
this  section. 

USE  OF  FUNDS:  REPAYMENT  OF  UNUSED 
FUNDS 

Sec.  4,  (a)  The  moneys  received  by  a 
qualified  candidate  under  section  3  may  be 
used  by  him  only  to  defray  expenses  incurred 
by  him  in  carrying  on  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 
The  moneys  received  by  a  qualified  commit- 
tee under  section  3  may  be  used  by  it  only  to 
defray  expenses  incurred  by  It  in  carrying  on 
Its  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  or 
candidates  who  designated  It  as  a  qualified 
committee  for  purposes  of  section  3(e)  (2) . 

(b)  Each  qualified  candidate  and  each 
qualified  committee  which  receives  moneys 
under  section  3  shall,  to  the  extent  such 
moneys  are  not  used  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (a) ,  repay  such  moneys  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Such  repayment  shall 
be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  and,  in  any 
event,  not  later  than  December  31  of  the 
year  in  which  such  moneys  are  received. 

REPORTS  TO  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL: 
AUDITS;    REPAYMENTS 

Sec.  5,  (a)  Each  qualified  candidate  and 
each  qualified  committee  which  redeems  con- 
gressional election  campaign  vouchers  or 
presidential  election  campaign  vouchers  un- 
der section  3  shall,  on  or  before  December  31 
of  the  year  of  redemption,  -ender  a  true  and 
accurate  report  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  moneys 
paid  to  them  under  such  section  and  not  re- 
paid to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  4(b) .  The  report  required  under  this 
subsection  by  a  qualified  committee  shall  be 
made  by  the  treasurer  of  such  committee. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  may  conduct 
such  audits  and  examinations  as  he  deems 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  reports  received 
by  him  under  subsection  (a).  In  conduct- 
ing any  such  audit  or  examination  of  any 
such  report  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  any  pertinent 
books  and  records  of  the  qualified  candidate 
or  qualified  committee  making  such  report. 
Each  such  candidate  and  each  such  com- 
mittee shall  furnish  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral such  books,  records,  and  other  informa- 
tion as  he  may  request.  If  as  a  result  of  any 
such  audit  or  examination,  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  that  any  amount  of  the 


moneys  received  by  such  qualified  candidate 
or  qualified  committee  under  section  3  and 
not  repaid  under  section  4(b)  was  not  used 
for  the  purposes  prescribed  by  section  4(a), 
he  shall  so  notify  such  candidate  or  such 
committee  and  such  candidate  or  such  com- 
mittee shall  repay  such  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  No  report  shall  be  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  any  qualified  candidate  or 
qualified  committee  which  has  repaid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all  of  the 
moneys  received  by  such  candidate  or  such 
committee  under  section  3. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

COORDINATION  WITH  CORRUPT 
PRACTICES  ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  applying  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925  (2  U.S.C. 
241-256),  moneys  received  under  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
contributions.  For  purposes  of  applying 
section  309  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  248),  ex- 
penditures made  by  a  candidate  which  are 
defrayed  out  of  moneys  received  by  him 
under  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  section  609 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  moneys 
received  under  section  3  of  this  Act  by  a 
qualified  committee  which  is  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  for  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion 609)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  con- 
tributions, and  expenditures  made  by  any 
such  committee  which  are  defrayed  out  of 
moneys  received  by  it  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec,  7,  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

( 1 )  to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  or  to  purchase, 
or  to  offer  to  purchase,  any  congressional 
election  campaign  voucher  or  any  presi- 
dential election  campaign  voucher  issued 
under  section  6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  1954; 

(2)  to  use  any  moneys  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  purposes 
prescribed  by  section  4(a)   of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  fall  to  make  any  report  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
required  by  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  to  be  so 
made; 

(4)  to  make  a  false,  fictitious,  or  fraud- 
ulent report  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  under  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act.  or  to  Include  In  any  such  report  any 
misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact; 

(5)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  any  books,  rec- 
ords, or  information  required  by  section  5(b) 
of  this  Act  to  be  so  furnished; 

(6)  to  falsify  any  book,  record,  or  other 
information  furnished  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  under  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act;  or 

(7)  to  fail  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
by  section  4(b)  or  under  section  5(b)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.    8.  There   are    authorized    to   be   ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
REPEAL     OP     PRESIDENTIAL     ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN   FUND   ACT   OF   1966 

Sec.  9.  The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  196«  (title  in  of  the  Act  of 
November  13,  1966,  Public  Law  89-«09)  Is 
repyealed. 
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Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce tlie  bill  at  this  time  because  I 
wish  to  announce  that  in  the  event  that 
there  is  an  attempt  in  connection  with 
H.R.  6950  to  discuss  the  matter  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  tax  credits  I 
shall  submit  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6950. 


AMEND   SECTION    7701    OF   THE   IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
to  treat  professional  service  corporations 
as  corporations  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  reverse  the  Treasury  regulations 
which  today  prohibit  these  professional 
corporations  and  professional  associa- 
tions from  being  taxed  like  other  cor- 
porations and  associations. 

Ever  since  the  1935  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Morrisey  against 
Commissioner,  associations  which  had 
the  attributes  of  a  corporation  have  been 
taxed  like  a  corporation.  These  attri- 
butes include  limited  liability,  unlimited 
life,  centralized  management,  and  a 
profit  motive.  In  Pelton  against  Com- 
missioner, decided  by  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit in  1936,  United  States  against  Kin- 
ter,  decided  by  the  ninth  circuit  in  1954, 
and  in  other  cases,  associations  of  profes- 
sional people  specifically  were  treated  as 
corporations  for  tax  purposes.  Despite 
the  great  body  of  law  that  has  built  up 
regardiiig  the  tax  status  of  these  as- 
sociations, in  1965  the  Treasury  issued 
regulations  which  revei-sed  these  court 
decisions  even  though  there  is  no  act  of 
Congress  to  support  them. 

The  Treasury  regulations  have  a  single 
objective.  They  ai-e  designed  to  prevent 
professional  people  from  gaining  the 
benefits  of  private  pension  plans. 
Treasury  has  always  opposed  profes- 
sional people  having  private  pension 
plans.  They  began  objecting  soon  after 
Congress  amended  the  tax  law  in  1942 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  pension 
plans.     They  have  never  ceased. 

It  took  Congress  15  years  to  override 
the  objections  of  the  Treasury  and  en- 
act, in  1962,  a  meager  program  to  enable 
self-employed  persons  to  establish  tax- 
deductible  pension  programs  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees.  The  tax 
benefits  provided  for  professional  people 
under  this  act  are  so  meager  that  very 
few  self-employed  persons  have  actually 
set  up  retirement  plans  under  the  new 
law.  Until  last  year's  amendments  to 
the  Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax  Re- 
tirement Act  enlarging  the  tax  deduction 
become  effective  in  1968,  this  act  must 
be  viewed  as  virtually  useless. 

Because  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
1962  act,  self-employed  gi'oups  all  over 
the  country  appealed  to  their  State  legis- 
latures to  amend  local  laws  so  that  pro- 
fessional people  could  form  associations 
or  incorporate,  become  employees  of 
their  own  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  practicing  their  professions,  and  par- 
ticipate In  a  tax-sheltered  pension  plan 


in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  owner- 
managers  of  ordinary  corporations  are 
permitted  to  do.  The  States  responded, 
and  today,  between  30  and  40  of  them 
have  laws  which  authorize  professional 
people  to  organize  a  corporation  or  as- 
sociation for  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. However,  because  of  the  1965 
Treasury  regulation,  the  tax  collector 
ignores  these  State  laws  and  continues 
to  deny  corporation  tax  treatment  to 
these  professional  groups  organized  un- 
der them. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  in  com- 
menting on  these  Treasury  regulations 
in  March  of  1964  stated: 

These  proposed  regulations  discriminate 
between  professionals  and  others:  they  are 
contrary  to  the  cases  and  inconsistent  with 
the  1960  regulations,  as  well  as  with  them- 
selves. They  are  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority. They  will  present  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  with  immense  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration. They  create  lri>ebuttable  pre- 
sumptions of  fact,  which  as  long  ago  as 
HerneT  v,  Donnan,  285  U.S.  312  (1932)  were 
outlawed.  They  appear  to  be  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  validate  preconceived  notions  as 
to  the  proper  classification  of  professional 
associations  and  corporations  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  bar  association  concludes  that 
these  regulations  are  so  arbitrary  and 
unsupported  by  authority  that  they 
would  result  in  extensive  litigation. 

Congress  should  not  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  Federal  tax  authorities  on 
their  own  initiative  to  reverse  its  long- 
term  construction  of  the  tax  statute  and 
promulgate  new  rules  embodying  con- 
cepts, which  are  going  to  turn  the  tax 
law  into  a  legal  battleground  for  years 
to  come.  If  the  law  is  to  be  changed. 
Congress — not  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— should  change  it. 

The  bill  restores  the  law  and  con- 
tinues the  interpretation  which  existed 
prior  to  1965.  It  does  nothing  more.  If 
the  Treasury  Department  wants  the  law 
changed,  let  them  come  to  us  and  make 
a  case  for  the  amendments  they  desire. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  prompt  and 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
measure  by  the  Congress. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1399)  to  amend  section 
7701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  certain 
pi'ofessional  associations  and  corpora- 
tions formed  under  State  law,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathers  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Holland)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


MID-DECADE  CENSUS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  for  appropriate 
refei-ence,  a  bill  to  improve  the  statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  a  census  of  population,  housing,  and 
unemployment  in  the  years  1968,  1975, 
and  every  10  years  thereafter. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
establish  a  reasonably  complete  national 
census  every  5  years  in  place  of  our 
present  program  of  decennial  censuses 


combined  with  special  surveys  and  esti- 
mates. 

The  need  for  a  full  and  accurate  peri- 
odic inventory  of  the  American  people 
has  been  recognized  from  the  foimding 
of  our  Republic.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requires  a  census  once 
In  each  decade  and,  since  1790,  we  have 
taken  17  such  headcounts. 

Fi-om  the  Information  they  pro\'ide, 
lawmakers  and  administrators  at  every 
level  of  government  conceive  and  execute 
a  broad  spectrum  of  programs,  ranging 
from  educating  our  young  to  building  the 
highways  that  span  the  continent. 

Business  and  industry  analyze  census 
statistics  when  arriving  at  decisions  in- 
voh-ing  the  investment  of  billions  of 
stockholders'  dollars.  Historians  and 
social  scientists  trace  and  record  the 
ever-changing  population  patterns  of  our 
Nation  and  reach  conclusions  about 
where  we  have  come  from  and  where  we 
may  be  headed. 

In  fact,  with  the  passing  of  each  year 
the  demands  for  detailed,  fresh  data  on 
America's  most  \1tal  resource — her 
people — are  multiplying. 

Since  1960.  the  United  States  has 
gained  millions  of  new  residents.  Be- 
tween April  1960  and  July  1964,  Nevada's 
population  increased  by  43  percent.  Ari- 
zona's population  climbed  by  21  percent 
during  tlie  same  period,  while  my  home 
State  of  Florida  gained  nearly  18  percent. 

Furthermore,  growth  has  not  been  the 
only  characteristic  of  the  dynamic  Amer- 
ican population.  Demographers  say  that 
one  American  in  five  changes  addresses 
as  least  once  a  year.  The  impact  of 
such  constant  migration  is  most  keenly 
felt  in  those  States  which  are  rapidly 
absorbing  new  citizens.  State  and  local 
governments  must  provide  expanded 
public  services  such  as  schools,  police, 
fire  protection,  highways,  sanitary 
sewers,  and  a  mjTiad  of  other  facilities 
necessary-  to  the  life  of  every  communi  y. 

School  officials,  in  particular,  are  facr  d 
with  a  problem  of  great  dimensir  s 
due  to  population  mobility.  A  1959- GO 
study  of  the  Los  Angeles  elementf.iy 
school  transfers  showed  48  percent  of  tl.e 
enrollment  moved  into  or  out  of  the  di.~- 
trict.  or  from  school  to  school  within  the 
district,  during  a  single  school  year. 

To  give  an  indication  of  the  restless 
movement  of  all  Americans,  one  need 
only  note  further  that  between  1950  and 
1960,  the  State  of  Florida  added  1.617.0  iQ 
new  residents  through  migration  f rt  n 
other  areas.  In  the  same  period.  New 
Jersey  gained  600.000  persons  who  had 
formerly  made  their  homes  elsewhere. 
And  some  estimates  indicate  that  since 
1960,  Los  Angeles  County  alone  has 
gained  nearly  1  million  persons. 

The  most  significant  fact  concern: ".g 
the  statistics  on  growth  and  mobil  ty 
just  cited  is  that  only  those  figures  f?r 
the  decade  between  1950  and  1960  rre 
known  to  be  precise.  The  others,  ba.-^.-'d 
on  sample  surveys  and  projections,  cai- 
not  be  proven — under  present  law — 
until  1970.  According  to  statistical  ex- 
perts, the  farther  we  move  away  from 
1960,  the  more  woefully  inadequate  cur 
census  data  will  become. 

Yet  it  is  from  this  data  that  decisions 
affecting  the  lives  of  every  American  and 
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involving  billions  of  dollars  must  be 
made.  State  and  local  governments, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  up-to-date 
information,  have  had  to  request  special 
censuses  from  the  Census  Bureau. 
Since  1960,  more  than  500  of  these  spe- 
cial inventories  have  been  conducted — 
yet  even  these  touched  only  about  12 
million  people  out  of  a  nation  with  more 
than  190  million  inhabitants. 

Thus,  while  special  censuses  may  be 
helpful  to  individual  State  and  local 
administrators,  they  cannot  give  us  any 
overall  national  picture.  They  cannot 
provide  the  U.S.  Congress  or  Federal 
administrators  with  exact  statistical 
knowledge  on  all  areas  of  this  vast  land. 
Therefore,  such  legislation  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Library  Services  Act  Amendments  of 
1964,  and  many  others  which  provide  for 
fund  allocations  according  to  need,  must 
be  administered  with  reliance  on  1959 
Income  figures — figures  which  are  now 
some  8  years  out  of  date. 

Because  we  have  tied  ourselves  to  a 
census  program  devised  when  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  did  not  equal 
the  population  increase  between  1950 
and  1960,  we  are  currently  distributing 
billions  of  dollars  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment using  population  and"  income 
data  collected  years  ago. 

As  has  been  observed  before,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  more  accurate  count  of 
cattle  in  this  country  than  we  do  of 
people.  This  is  because  the  United 
States  takes  a  quinquennial  census  of 
agriculture. 

Further,  in  the  decade  between  1945 
and  1955,  20  nations  took  more  censuses 
of  population  than  we  did.  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Aus- 
tralia were  among  those  which  did  so. 

We  cannot  lag  behind  these  countries 
In  the  field  of  vital  statistics.  Certainly 
if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  of  our  changing  society,  we  must 
be  able  to  trace  those  changes  as  pre- 
cisely as  possible. 

I  am  confident  that  the  adoption  of  a 
quinquennial  census  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  our  national  statistical  pro- 
gram. It  will  aid  business  and  govern- 
ment in  making  the  vital  decisions  that 
will  keep  our  country  moving  forward. 
Speaking  for  myself  and  for  Senator 
KucHEL.  I  wholeheartedly  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1400)  to  improve  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  a  census  in  the  years  1968.  1975,  and 
every  10  years  thereafter.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Smathers  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service. 


TO  AMEND  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.    I 


ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  overcome  the  problem  of  rapidly 
Increasing  cost  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  recreation  areas  financed  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
The  problem  of  land  price  escalation  for 
public  recreation  lands  and  waters  has 
been  of  increasing  concern  over  the  past 
few  years  to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government,  as  well 
as  to  the  conservation  and  recreation 
organizations  and  the  general  public. 

The  President  in  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary 30  on  "Protecting  Our  Natural 
Heritage,"  referred  to  the  problem  and 
recommended  a  solution.  In  this  re- 
spect the  message  reads  as  follows: 

Vl^e  are  seriously  hampered  by  rapidly 
rising  land  costs  when  we  seek  new  areas  for 
recreation.  Average  land  prices  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  almost  ten  percent  a  year. 
The  cost  of  land  for  recreation  Is  splrallng 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate.  This  dimin- 
ishes the  effectiveness  of  our  program  of 
State  grants  and  Federal  purchases  of  land 
for  park  and  recreation  areas.  We  must  act 
promptly  to  assure  that  we  can  acquire  need- 
ed recreation  lands  before  the  price  becomes 
prohibitive.  The  most  effective  means  of 
controlling  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  land 
Is  to  acquire  the  lands  quickly  after  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress. 

The  problem  and  its  solution  could  not 
be  stated  more  succinctly. 

Many  tools  for  overcoming  the  escala- 
tion problem  have  been  examined  re- 
cently. All  of  them  zero  in  on  two  main 
points:  First,  the  need  to  have  an  ad- 
equate amount  of  funds  to  purchase  the 
recreation  areas,  and  second,  the  need 
to  have  the  funds  promptly  available 
in  order  to  acquire  areas  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  congressional  author- 
ization. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  has 
become  eyident  that  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  as  presently  con- 
stituted will  not  be  adequate  to  take  care 
of  minimum  needs  over  the  next  few 
years.  Rising  land  prices  and  a  number 
of  other  factors  have  placed  a  greater 
burden  on  the  fund  than  the  current 
annual  level  of  revenues  to  the  fund — 
about  $115  million — are  able  to  meet. 

The  89th  Congress  authorized  23  new 
Federal  recreation  areas  Involving  the 
acquisition  of  about  250,000  acres  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $119  million.  Among 
the  outstanding  of  these  are  the 
following : 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Indiana   Dunes   National   Lakeshore, 

Whlskeytown-Shasta-Trlnlty  National 

Recreation  Area  In  California, 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Pictured  Rocka  National  Lakeshore  in 
Michigan, 

Guadalupe  National  Park  In  Texas, 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in  North 
Carolina, 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Rec- 
reation Area  In  West  Virginia, 

Mt.  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  In 
Virginia. 

The  President  In  his  natural  heritage 
message  pointed  out  that  there  are  still 
a  number  of  additions  needed  in  the 
Federal  recreation  estate  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  needs  of  future  Americans  for 


open   spaces   and  outdoor   recreational 
pursuits. 

These  problems  are  not  imlque  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  States  and 
local  governments  are  confronted  with 
similar  problems  in  their  acquisition  pro- 
grams. Their  development  needs  are 
also  pressing. 

Mr.  President,  subsection  1(a)  of  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  would  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  for  the 
next  5  years  in  order  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  the  immediate  cri- 
sis. This  would  adequately  finance  the 
Nation's  minimum  need  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  and  help  overcome  the 
vexing  problem  of  spiraling  recreation 
land  prices. 

It  provides  that  from  July  1,  1967. 
through  June  30,  1972,  all  receipts  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  min- 
eral leasing  of  public  lands  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  that  currently  go 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  be  deposited  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  These  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  revenues  will 
range  from  about  $100  million  to  $400 
million  annually  to  the  fund,  based  on 
average  receipts  for  fiscal  years  1957-66 
and  anticipated  Increases  in  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenues.  Some  of  the 
revenues  that  have  been  collected  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  are 
presently  held  in  escrow,  pending  court 
decision  on  the  distribution  to  the  United 
States  and  Louisiana.  Any  money  re- 
leased to  the  United  States  from  escrow 
during  the  5-year  period,  imder  the  pro- 
vision of  subsection  Ka),  will  also  be 
deposited  In  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund. 

Subsection  1(a)  of  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  the  deposit  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  beginning  July 
1,  1967,  and  ending  June  30,  1972,  of 
all  those  receipts  from  the  national  for- 
ests and  national  grasslands  collected 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
currently  go  into  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  These  revenues  would 
amount  to  about  $80  million  annually 
based  on  the  average  imearmarked  re- 
ceipts for  fiscal  years  1957-66. 

The  bill  would  have  no  effect  on  those 
revenues  from  national  forests  or  from 
leasing  of  minerals  on  public  lands  which 
now  support  other  specified  programs, 
such  as  the  reclamation  fund,  or  na- 
tional forest  roads  and  trails.  Nor  would 
it  affect  present  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning the  sharing  of  mineral  revenues 
and  national  forest  receipts  with  the 
States. 

The  additional  revenues  to  the  fund, 
like  revenues  to  the  fund  from  existing 
sources,  would  be  subject  to  the  normal 
budgetary  process  and  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

To  take  care  of  the  second  point  I 
previously  made — namely,  the  need  for 
acquisition  of  areas  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  congressional  authorization,  sub- 
section Kb)  provides,  with  certain  lim- 
itations, for  advance  contract  authority 
for  the  acquisition  of  Federal  recreation 
areas  currently  authorized.  The  ad- 
vance contract  authority  would  run  only 
to  the  type  of  land  and  water  areas  cur- 
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renWy  authorized  to  be  financed  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Moreover,  as  is  presently  the  case,  no 
acquisition  obligations  could  be  incurred 
under  this  authority  unless  the  acquisi- 
tion is  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Ob- 
ligations under  this  authority  would  be 
char-fcd  against  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 

Subsection  lib)  of  the  bill  provides 
three  additional  important  limitations  on 
the  proposed  advance  contract  authority, 
as  follows : 

First.  The  authority  would  be  limited 
to  the  next  2  years; 

Second.  Obligations  at  any  one  area 
may  not  exceed  the  land  acquisition 
ceiling  established  by  Congress  for  that 
particular  area;  and 

Third.  Total  annual  obligations  under 
this  authority  would  be  limited  to  $30 
million. 

The  purpose  of  subsection  I'b)  is  to 
have  a  limited  means  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  recreation  areas  quickly 
after  authorization  by  Congress  before 
competitive  interest  becomes  widespread 
and  sends  the  land  prices  soaring.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  most  pronounced 
increases  in  the  value  of  land  occur  at 
about  the  time  of  authorization.  The 
unique  qualities  which  make  lands  at- 
tractive for  setting  aside  as  a  Federal 
recreation  area  al.so  appeal  to  private 
investors  and  developers.  Even  after  a 
project  is  authorized,  prices  become 
steadily  higher,  due  in  part  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  acquire  spe- 
cific properties. 

In  analyzing  the  time  lapse  at  14  re- 
cently authorized  Federal  recreation 
areas,  it  was  found  that  an  average  of 
24.2  months  elapsed  between  the  time  the 
proposal  was  first  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  its  enactment.  An  average  of 
16  months  elapsed  from  date  of  enact- 
ment to  the  first  appi-opriation,  for  these 
same  areas. 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  A 
Federal  recreation  area  at  the  time  it  is 
proposed  and  introduced  in  Congress  has 
an  estimated  land  acquisition  cost  of  $15 
million.  Two  years  later — the  average 
time  lapse  on  recent  authorizations — 
this  hypothetical  area  is  authorized.  If 
recreation  lands  increase  at  about  15  to 
20  percent  a  year,  the  land  acquisition 
cost  of  that  area  by  the  time  of  authori- 
zation has  risen  to  somewhere  between 
$18.5  and  $21.5  million.  After  that,  a 
period  of  another  16  months  goes  by  be- 
fore appropriations  for  that  area  can  be 
made.  These  16  months  add  another  $3 
to  $6  million.  Therefore.  Instead  of  the 
original  land  cost  of  $15  million,  the  cost 
during  the  SVb  years,  average  length  of 
time  between  introduction  of  a  proposal 
and  the  first  appropriations  can  be  made 
has  risen  to  somewhere  between  $22  to 
$27  million  due  to  spiraling  prices  for 
recreation  lands. 

This  Illustrates  the  great  need  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  agencies  with  a  tool 
with  which  to  keep  the  public  cost  of 
Federal  recreation  areas  to  a  minimum. 
The  advance  contract  authority  pro- 
Posed  in  subsection  Kb)  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  is  urgently  needed. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority to  use  the  leaseback  or  sellback 


method  of  acquiring  the  desired  degree 
of  land  control  within  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  It  also  provides  an 
extremely  limited  authority  for  land  ex- 
changes where  both  subject  properties 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  units,  and 
then  only  to  be  used  where  exchange  is 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

Congress  by  enactment  oi  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  established  the  policy  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  give  leadership 
in  providing  ui-gcntly  needed  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Since  then  Congress  has 
authorized  a  substantial  nimiber  of  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  and  encouraged  the 
States  through  financial  assistance  to 
establish  public  recreation  areas  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden].  in  a  recent  letter 
to  me  expressed  his  great  concern  about 
the  alarming  escalation  of  prices  for  land 
acquisition  for  these  purposes.  In  ex- 
pressing his  hope  for  some  solution  to 
this  vexing  problem  he  thought  it 
appropriate  that  my  committee  give  full 
consideration  to  the  situation  through 
the  vehicle  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  faith  with  the  American  people  by 
pro\  iding  the  necessary  tools  and  funds 
to  the  administrators  who  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  this  important  program, 
so  that  the  establishment  of  authorized 
recreation  areas  can  become  a  reality. 
I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  and  urge  that 
Congress  enact  this  measure  promptly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1401  >  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators  > .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2  of  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Other  RE\-ENt'Es. — All  revenues  re- 
ceived on  and  after  July  1,  1967  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1972,  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
otherwise  would  be  deposited  In  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41 
Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181  et.  seq.),  as  amended 
(except  revenues  received  from  lands  with- 
in naval  petroleum  reserves),  and  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
(67  Stat.  462:  43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.i.  as 
amended  (including  the  funds  helC  in  escrow 
under  an  interim  agreement  of  October  12, 
1956,  between  the  United  States  and  Louisi- 
ana, to  the  extent  the  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  entitled  to  such  escrow  funds), 
and  by  or  on  account  of  the  Forest  Service 
which  are  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  contained  In  section  499,  title 
16,  United  States  Code." 

(b)    Title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  add- 


ing at   the  end   thereof   the   following   new 
section: 

•Sec  8.  Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  fund  by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  by  contract  during  each  of  fiscal 
ye.rs  1968  and  1969  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  tiierem  within 
ari^as  specified  in  section  6i  a  m  1  i  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  contract  may  be  executed  by  the 
he::d  of  the  department  concerned,  within 
l;mit.'.tions  prescribed  by  t.he  Secretary  of 
the  Intprior.  Any  su?h  contract  so  entered 
into  siiall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation 
of  the  United  States  and  !;hall  be  liquidated 
with  money  appropriated  froni  the  fund  spe- 
cifically for  liquidation  of  such  contract  obli- 
p.\tion.  No  contract  m.iy  be  entered  into  for 
the  acquisition  of  property  pursuant  to  this 
fcction  unle.ss  sucli  acquisition  is  otherwise 
authorized  by  Federal  law." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
or  miscellaneous  area,  the  Secretary  may 
convey  a  freehold  or  leasehold  interest  there- 
in, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditicns  as 
will  assure  the  tise  of  the  property  in  a  man- 
ner which  is.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  area  was  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In 
any  case  in  whicii  the  Secretary  exercises  his 
discretion  to  convey  such  interest,  he  shall 
do  so  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  but  such  conveyance  shall  be  at 
not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
interest,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  ex- 
cept that  if  any  such  conveyance  is  proposed 
within  two  years  after  the  property  to  be 
conveyed  is  acquired  by  the  Secretan*.  he 
shall  allow  the  last  owner  of  record  ofsuch 
property  thiriy  days  foUowang  the  date  on 
whicli  i.e  is  notiSed  by  the  Secretary  in  writ- 
ing that  such  property  Is  to  be  conveyed 
within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that 
such  owner  wishes  to  acquire  such  interest. 
Upon  receiving  such  timely  request,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  convey  such  interest  to  such 
person  upon  payment  by  him  of.  or  agree- 
ment by  hini  to  pay.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
highest  bid  price. 

(bi  Within  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System  or  miscellaneous  area  in  which  ex- 
change is  authorized  by  law  as  a  method  for 
property  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non -Federal  property  or 
interest  therein  within  such  unit  or  area  and 
in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  or  interest  any 
federally  owned  property  or  interest  therein 
within  any  such  unit  or  area,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  values  of  the  properties  so  exclianged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  if 
they  are  not  approximately  equal,  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash 
to  the  grantor  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  area,  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 
(c)  The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


ELIMINATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
RETIREMENT  TEST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Secuilty  Act  In 
1935,  one  of  Its  most  controversial  pro- 
visions has  been  the  so-called  retirement 
test  or  earnings  limitation,  regulating  the 
amount  of  money  a  person  may  earn  and 
still  draw  social  security  benefits. 

As  the  system  presently  operates,  each 
beneficiary  under  age  72.  excepting  dis- 
abled workers,  may  earn  no  more  than 
$1,500  a  year  without  suffering  reduction 
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in  social  security  benefits.  If  the  bene- 
ficiary exceeds  these  income  limits,  his 
benefits  will  be  reduced  by  $1  for  every 
$2  of  annual  earnings  between  $1,500  and 
$2,700.  and  by  $1  for  every  SI  of  annual 
earnings  in  excess  of  $2,700. 

There  are  proposals  to  again  revise  the 
retirement  test  this  year,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  equity,  the  test  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Social  security  benefits 
should  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Benefits  are  related  to  the  wages,  over  the 
years,  of  the  employee  contributor  and 
should  be  payable  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  limitation  on  earnings  in 
later  life. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  depression, 
when  social  security  was  first  enacted,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  remove  older 
workers  from  the  job  market  in  order  to 
make  way  for  younger  ones.  If  this  was 
ever  a  valid  concept,  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be.  Our  depression-ridden 
economy  of  scarcity  has  been  replaced  by 
an  economy  of  plenty.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  need  to  remove  older  people  from 
the  job  market.  Indeed,  the  retention  of 
the  retirement  test  in  our  social  security 
system,  by  preventing  many  older  per- 
sons from  working,  actually  deprives  the 
country  of  valuable  skills  and  larger  pro- 
ductivity. 

Furthermore,  the  retirement  test 
causes  hardship  for  those  individuals 
who  must  work  to  supplement  their 
benefits.  The  maximum  amount  an  in- 
dividual can  currently  receive  a  year  in 
a  primary  benefit  is  $1,631.  The  mini- 
mum is  $528.  and  the  average  is  only 
about  $1,000.  The  retirement  test  causes 
great  inequities  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  where  the  individual  has  need  for 
more  income  than  social  security  bene- 
fits can  provide,  forcing  vast  numbers 
of  retirees  to  live  on  a  marginal  income 
bordering  en  poverty. 

The  present  retirement  test,  moreover, 
operates  in  a  most  unfair  way.  It  applies 
to  persons  who  musk  work  but  not  to 
those  who  draw  nonwork  Income.  A 
man.  for  example,  who  has  an  income  of 
$15,000  a  year,  or  more,  from  dividends, 
Interest,  and  rent  can  get  every  dollar 
of  his  social  security  benefits.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  whose  only  income  is 
from  his  own  work  will  lose  some  or  all  of 
his  social  security  benefits  if  he  earns 
over  $1,500.  one-tenth  as  much. 

Under  the  present  test,  a  man  entitled 
to  the  minimum  social  security  benefit 
of  $44  a  month  will  actually  get  none  at 
all  if  he  earns  $2,548  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  entitled  to  a  social 
security  benefit  of  $150  a  month,  who 
earns  the  same  amount,  that  is.  $2,548  a 
year,  will  be  actually  paid  benefits  by 
social  security  of  $1,272  a  year.  He 
would  not  lose  all  his  social  security 
benefits  unless  he  earned  $4,500  a  year. 
Thus  the  present  system  discriminates 
against  those  having  the  lowest  social 
security  entitlements,  the  very  people 
who  need  the  extra  earnings  most. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  the  test,  but  it  too  favors  the  better- 
off  beneficiary.  The  law  provides  that 
benefits  will  be  paid  for  any  month  a 
person  does  not  earn  more  than  $125. 
But  if  the  man  who  has  the  $150-a- 
month  benefit  earned  $500  In  1  month 
and    $120    each    month    thereafter    he 


would  get  all  but  $150  of  his  benefits  for 
the  year. 

Obviously,  people  receiving  minimum 
benefits  and  still  able  to  work  are  the 
chief  victims  of  the  present  restrictive 
law. 

Mr.  President,  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  retirement  test,  or  earnings  limi- 
tation, is  needed  to  eliminate  these  in- 
equities. I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1403)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  such 
title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DR.  JORGE  G.  MESTAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  private  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Jorge  G.  Mestas.  Dr.  Mestas  is  a 
Cuban  refugee  who  was  graduated  from 
Havana  University  and  took  special 
training  in  radiology  in  Spain.  He  was 
a  practicing  rsidiologist  in  Cuba  until  he 
escaped  that  coiuitry  and  came  to  the 
United  States  on  February  27,  1963. 

The  doctor  lived  in  Miami,  Fla.,  as  a 
refugee  and  was  registered  there  in  alien 
file  No.  A-12809368.  While  in  Miami  he 
took  several  months  of  postgraduate 
medical  training  at  the  University  of 
Miami. 

In  January  of  1964,  he  went  to  Kiowa. 
Kans..  to  assist  two  general  practitioners 
with  their  radiology  work.  He  is  pres- 
ently a  resident  intern  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  Wichita.  Kans..  where  he 
will  complete  his  work  July  1  of  this  year. 

Kansas  has  a  law.  as  do  many  other 
States,  which  prohibit  a  medical  doctor 
from  practicing  unless  he  holds  valid 
citizenship.  Under  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  an  immigrant  alien  must  reside  in 
the  United  States  for  5  years  after  such 
admission  before  applying  for  naturali- 
zation. 

Dr.  Mestas  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  May 
24.  1966.  While  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice is  sympathetic  to  Dr.  Mestas'  situa- 
tion, time  spent  in  this  country  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  Cuban  refugee  may  not 
be  credited  toward  accumulating  the  re- 
quired period  of  residency. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  89-732. 
Dr.  Mestas'  day  of  entry  would  be  placed 
at  May  2.  1964.  My  bill  today  asks  that 
Dr.  Mestas  be  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
his  arrival  in  Florida.  February  27.  1963. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  Dr.  Mestas 
then  would  be  eligible  to  practice  medi- 
cine legally  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
serve  four  hospital  communities  in  south 
central  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  similar 
cases  such  as  Dr.  Mestas'  and  I  ask  that 
this  case  be  given  every  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  desperate  need  for  radiolo- 
gists in  these  Kansas  hospitals. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1406)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Mestas.  introduced  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long).  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  he  proposes  to  offer  this 
year  to  revise  several  features  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1966.  The  chairman  has  studied  last 
year's  act  and  the  comments  of  those 
who  have  spoken  of  it.  He  has  stated 
this  year,  as  he  did  last  year  that  the 
present  act  for  financing  presidential 
election  campaigns  is  not  a  perfect  piece 
of  legislation  and  that  it  can  be  improved 
on.  However,  since  this  is  the  first  ma- 
jor step  that  has  ever  been  taken  to  elim- 
inate the  threat  of  improper  influence 
from  the  highest  office  in  our  land,  he 
does  not  feel  it  should  be  lightly  dealt 
with. 

The  chairman  would  have  preferred 
to  consider  these  amendments  and  others 
that  Senators  or  interested  parties  may 
propose  in  the  orderly  manner,  through 
the  hearing  process.  I  am  confident 
that  when  he  returns  tomorrow  he  will 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  rush  into  floor 
amendments  to  repeal  last  year's  law, 
but  to  give  this  Important  matter  the 
attention  and  deliberation  it  desen-es, 
by  rejecting  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Gore  and  Senator  Williams  and  per- 
mitting the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
study  the  issues,  objections,  and  recom- 
mendations of  anyone  who  wants  to 
present  them.  Both  of  these  Senators 
are  on  the  committee,  and  their  rights 
will  not  be  prejudiced  to  any  extent  by 
this  procedure. 

The  chairman  has  asked  me  to  request 
that  a  summary  he  has  prepared  out- 
lining his  amendments  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  summary  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1407)  to  amend  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  so  as  to  provide  safeguards  for  the 
proper  use  of  moneys  paid  to  political 
parties  from  the  presidential  election 
campaign  fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers  ifor  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 

PRE.SIDENTIAL         ELECTION         CAMPAIGN        Fl'ND 

Act — Summary  or  Amendments  Proposed 
To  Be  Offered  by  Russell  B.  Long.  Demo- 
crat, or  Louisiana 

1.  Honest  Election  Act  of  1967:  Tlie  title 
of  these  amendments  would  be  the  "Honest 
Election  Act  of  1967." 

2.  Tax    Check-off:    The    $1    tax    check-off 
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would  be  deleted,  and  a  permanent  appro- 
priation to  defray  the  costs  of  Presidential 
election  campaigns  would  be  substituted  for 
It.  The  formula  of  $1  per  vote  (and  the  $5 
milUon  floor)  in  the  existing  law  would  be 
rct.iined. 

3.  Private  Contributions:  A  major  political 
p.irty  must  elect  to  have  all  its  Pre.=ldential 
c.in^piign  expenses  paid  either  from  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  or 
from  private  contributions.  No  payment 
from  the  Fund  could  be  made  to  a  major 
p.irty  if  it  has  accepted  or  spent  any  con- 
tribution for  Its  Presidential  campaign:  but 
a  nunor  party  could  receive  contributions 
for  Its  Presidential  campaign  so  long  as  the 
contributions  plus  the  Fund  payment  do  not 
exceed  the  party's  actual  expenditures  or  the 
Fund  payment  to  which  a  major  party  is 
entitled. 

4.  Campaign  Expenditure  GuidrUnes: 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Fund  payments 
received  by  a  political  party  must  be  used 
for  the  following  kinds  of  expenses:  reason- 
able allowance  for  salaries  of  presidential 
campaign  personnel;  reasonable  allowance 
for  rent;  television  and  radio  production  and 
time;  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising; 
printing,  post.age  and  distribution  of  cam- 
p.iign  literature;  telephone,  telegraph  and 
d.'.ta  processing;  travel  and  transportation. 
The  remaining  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
Fund  payment  could  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose. Including  items  listed  above,  deter- 
mined to  be  proper  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  his  Advisory  Board.  No  part  of 
the  twenty-five  percent  could  be  spent  for 
paying  poll  watchers,  transporting  voters  to 
the  polls,  providing  food  and  refreshment  on 
election  day,  or  for  similar  purposes  on  elec- 
tion day. 

5.  Audits  and  Repayment:^:  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  would  be  directed  to  conduct  a 
thorough  audit  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign expenses  of  each  political  party  and  to 
require  repayment  from  the  party  of  money 
used  for  other  than  Presidential  campaign 
expenses.  Unless  the  use  of  the  money  for 
other  than  Presidential  campaign  expenses 
was  due  to  reasonable  cause,  a  civil  penalty 
of  25  percent  of  the  amount  involved  would 
be  assessed  against  the  party. 

6.  Disclosure:  The  Comptroller  General 
would  be  directed  to  file  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  of  the  Fund  payments  to  each  party, 
the  expenses  of  each  party  for  which  payment 
was  made,  and  any  repayments  which  a  party 
might  be  required  to  make  This  report 
would  become  a  public  document. 

7.  Criminal  Penalty:  A  fine  of  up  to  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years,  or  both, 
would  be  imposed  for  a  willful  misuse  of 
funds  received  under  the  Act.  including  the 
Use  of  such  funds  for  personal  purposes  or 
kick-backs. 

8  Vice  Presidents:  A  clarifying  amend- 
ment would  a&sure  payment  lor  the  cam- 
paign costs  of  Vice-Presidential  as  well  as 
Presidential  candidates.  The  amendment 
also  would  define  treasury  and  treasurer  of 
a  political  party  as  treasury  and  treasurer  of 
the  national  committee  of  a  major  party  or 
treasury  and  treasurer  of  an  organization 
designated  by  a  minor  party  candidate  if  the 
party  had  no  national  committee. 

9.  Threc-Million-Dollar  Limitation:  A  cl.ar- 
ifylng  amendment  would  assure  that  Fund 
payments  received  by  a  political  party  would 
be  considered  contributions  and  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  political  party  with  respect  to 
which  a  Fund  payment  was  received  would 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  applying  the 
Federal  law  which  restricts  to  $3  mllfion  con- 
tributions to  and  expenditures  by  a  political 
c -inmittee. 


INCORPORATION     OF     U.S.     TRACK 
AND  FIELD  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.     Mr.  President,  more 
with  a  feeling  of  frustration  and  sadness 


tlian  with  anger,  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
the  controversy  between  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  the  U.S.  Track  and 
Field  Federation  is  of  such  duration,  of 
such  injury  to  the  student  athlete  and 
to  tlie  best  interests  of  amateur  athletics, 
and  that  it  continues  to  be  so  far  re- 
moved from  a  reasonable  settlement, 
tliat  Federal  legislation  is  required. 

Difficult  problems  bring  forth  difficult 
solutions.  And  legislation  in  this  field, 
so  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nongovernment  direction,  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  conceive. 

Three  main  legislative  proposals  are 
suggested.  First,  is  the  creation  of  a 
"tliiid  body."  wliich  would  handle  U.S. 
track  and  field  on  the  international  level 
and  would  be  the  supreme  policymak- 
ing body  for  all  track  and  field  domes- 
tically. "Ihe  second  is  the  creation  of  an 
arbitiation  board  with  powers  to  make 
binding  decisions,  and  possessing,  of 
course,  machinery  for  enforcement.  And 
tiiird  is  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
commissioner  or  agency  with  complete 
jurisdiction  to  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  settlement  of  any  and  all 
disputes. 

It  will  be  my  intention  today  and  in 
the  days  aliead  to  introduce  legislation 
embodying  these  and  perhaps  other  sug- 
gestions so  that  the  Senate,  and  tlie  ap- 
propriate committee,  will  have  before  it 
items  of  legislation  which  would  repre- 
sent in  essence  alternatives  or  a  working 
IJaper  to  achieve  the  goal  desired. 

In  pursuance  thereof,  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  incorporation  of  the  U.S.  Track  and 
Field  Association  under  a  Federal  char- 
ter. The  association,  a  private  corpora- 
ation.  would  assume  responsibility  as  the 
suiJieme  authority  as  to  policy  concern- 
ing amateur  track  and  field  events  and 
participants  in  the  United  States. 

This  would  formulate  the  aforesaid 
"third  body"  attempt  for  a  solution. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  indeed  trou- 
bled times  for  amateur  track  and  field  in 
America.  For  more  than  6  years  our  Na- 
tion has  endured  an  open  and  deplorable 
power  struggle  between  the  two  most 
powerful  operating  groups  of  track  and 
field  organizations  in  the  Nation — the 
AAU  and  the  USTFF.  an  arm  of  the 
NCAA.  These  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  solve  major  or  petty  differences. 
Responsible  men  have  acted  in  an  irre- 
sponsible manner.  This  power  struggle 
has  hindered  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  international  competition  and 
perhaps  even  more  importantly  the  ama- 
teur athletes  themselves.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time.  Mr.  President,  that  a  dispute 
has  erupted  between  these  two  groups. 
Indeed,  the  controversy  spans  60  or  more 
years.  From  time  to  time  tentative  and 
weak  solutions  have  been  found,  feeble 
truces  have  been  drawn.  But  as  the 
years  stretch  out  these  solutions  have  be- 
come weaker  and  the  controversy  has  be- 
come stronger  between  the  parties 
involved. 

The  record  will  show  that  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  in  past  years  offered  his 
good  services  in  an  attempt  to  arbitrate 
the  differences  between  the  groups.  His 
efforts  resulted  only  in  a  short-term 
moratorium  which  lasted  through  the 
1964  Olympics.    An  attempt  by  the  Sen- 


ate itielf  by  a  resolution  in  1955  cieated 
an  arbitration  board  appointed  by  the 
Vice  Pi-esldent  of  the  United  Slates. 
Tliat  board,  representing  the  sei:.se  of 
Congress  and  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  has  sought  without  succe-ss  to 
reach  a  firm  and  final  arbitrvition  of  the 
controversy.  The  moratoiiiim  I  .<;:oke  of 
has  been  breached.  Threats  and  talk 
of  legal  actions  replace  rea.-onable  dis- 
cussion. 

Exactly,  what  is  at  stake.  Mr  Presi- 
dent? With  what  should  the  leaders  of 
these  athletic  organizations  concern 
l)iem:-e]ves?  There  is,  in  my  judrmcnt. 
only  one  simple  answer.  Yet  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  tlic  leadeis  of  both  groups, 
instead  of  trying  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences, are  so  busy  trying  to  protect  their 
own  vested  interests  that  their  piime 
con.siderations — the  best  interest  of  ama- 
teur athletics  and  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation — have  been  forgotten,  or  set  a.side 
If  this  statement  is  too  harsh.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  quick  to  add  that  I  realize 
that  there  are  many  individuals  con- 
nected with  both  organizations  who  have 
no  interest  in  a  continuing  dispute,  who 
have  no  desire  to  act  to  the  detriment  of 
the  athlete,  the  sport  itself,  or  the  coun- 
try. These  persons  could  care  less  about 
the  dispute.  These  individuals  have  only 
the  interest  of  amateur  athletics  at  heart. 
Unfortunately,  sucli  men  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  control  of  their  respective  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  President.  I  purport  to  be  no  ex- 
pert in  the  area  of  track  and  field.  Nor 
do  I  ofi^r  this  legislation  as  some  magical 
formula  or  panacea  for  the  problems  in- 
volved. Nevertheless,  as  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  I  did  partici- 
pate most  actively  in  the  1965  hearings 
and  more  recently  I  have  again  devoted 
considerable  time  to  a  study  of  the  piob- 
lem.  The  legislation  offered  today  repre- 
sents only  one  possible  solution.  Other 
suggestions  are  sure  to  come.  But  some- 
thiiig  must  be  done  now. 

The  legislation  propo.sed  would  estab- 
lish a  single  authority  to  govern  track 
and  field  domestically  and  to  coordinate 
all  efforts  among  its  members.  Tiie 
membership  would  embrace,  not  only  the 
various  operating  groups  but  also  any 
other  organizations  with  a  substantial 
interest  in  track  and  field  sports.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
permit  no  one  existing  organization  to 
control  the  association.  Instead,  it  is 
the  hope  that  a  balanced  t>oard  of  di- 
rectors would  set  its  policy.  In  this  re- 
gard, although  five  coaches  from  various 
institutional  organizations  would  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors,  as  now  pro- 
posed, they  would  not  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  and  would  by  no 
means  have  control  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  U.S.  Track 
and  Field  Association  would  be  the  su- 
preme policymaking  body  of  track  and 
field  in  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped, 
under  the  authority  granted  by  this  leg- 
islation, that  it  would  be  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative in  the  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  and  thereby  serve  as 
our  representative  for  all  international 
competition,  except  perhaps  for  the  Pan- 
American  and  Olympic  games,  which  are 
operated  under  separate  charters  granted 
by   the   Congress. 
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This  body  would  arbitrate  any  differ- 
ences which  might  arise  between  the 
various  operating  groups  in  the  country 
and  the  decision  would  be  binding.  To 
this  extent,  the  compulsory  arbitration 
proposal  heretofore  noted  is  incor- 
porated in  this  legislation.  Above  all, 
tills  so-called  third  body  would  seek  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  amateur  track 
and  field  athlete. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  that  the  creation 
of  this  new  association  would  not  do  away 
with  the  AAU  nor  the  USTFF  nor  the 
NCAA.  These  groups  would  continue  to 
serve  Important  and  necessary  functions 
In  the  common  goal  of  bettering  our 
track  and  field  program.  If  this  proposal 
would  cause  the  AAU  to  lose  a  portion  of 
their  present  power,  let  it  be  noted  that 
this  power  is  not  in  any  manner  con- 
ferred on  the  NCAA.  It  merely  recog- 
nizes that  which  is  most  obvious;  that 
Is,  no  solution  will  be  forthcoming  as  long 
as  both  groups  continue  on  their  present 
respective  courses.  The  athletes  will 
continue  to  be  caught  in  the  middle,  suf- 
fering penalties  where  they  had  only  de- 
sired tlie  right  to  compete  for  themselves, 
for  their  schools,  and  for  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  would 
protest  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  field,  let  me  say  that 
I  share  their  anxiety.  If  there  were  a 
single  ray  of  hope  left,  if  there  were  a 
single  alternative  or  option  available, 
this  proposal  would  never  have  been 
made.  However,  the  sad  truth  is  that 
the  parties  themselves  have  made  this 
matter  the  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  It  is  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. And  they  have  done  so  by  re- 
peatedly refusing  the  pleas  and  directives 
of  the  public,  the  athletes,  and  Indeed 
the  Senate  Itself.  In  other  matters.  It 
has  recently  been  said  that  in  an  area 
of  big  business  or  big  unions,  there  is  the 
necessity  for  the  Government  to  act  as 
a  big  umpire  and  referee.  Perhaps  this 
Is  the  case  here. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  good  form  to  anticipate  objections,  but 
I  must  make  note  of  the  fact  that  many 
will  argue  that  Congress  lacks  authority 
to  legislate  as  to  which  body  or  orga- 
nization will  represent  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Amateur  Athletic 
Foundation.  While  this  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate technical  objection,  nevertheless, 
the  realities  of  the  situation  lead  me  to 
believe  that  any  bona  fide  amateur  or- 
ganization specifically  designated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  will  be  duly  recognized 
by  the  international  body. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  that  many  persons  who  testified 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  in  1965 
felt  that  the  Congress  could  resolve  the 
situation  by  amending  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  charter  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  representation  for  some  groups 
on  that  committee.  This  is  certainly  a 
proposal  which  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and  particularly  so  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Congress'  authority  to  act 
Is  seriously  and  successfully  questioned. 
Mr.  President,  amateur  athletics  in 
this  country  represent  one  of  our  finest 
Institutions.  No  activity  better  repre- 
sents the  American  way  of  life.  The 
amateur  athlete  participates  I'or  the  love 


of  the  sport,  for  self-achievement,  and 
for  the  honor  he  may  bring,  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  the  institution  he  rep- 
resents, or  indeed,  to  the  country  Itself. 
The  jurisdictional  and  organizational 
dispute  has  served  to  discredit  both  the 
athlete  and  the  Institution  he  represents. 
We  cannot  continue  to  permit  situations 
to  develop  such  as  that  which  occurred  at 
that  national  AAU  meet  in  San  Diego  in 
1965.  where  the  athlete  was  forced  to 
choose  between  discredit  to  his  school 
and  the  possible  loss  of  his  scholarship 
and  the  giving  up  of  his  opportunity  to 
represent  himself  or  his  institution  or 
his  country  in  international  track  and 
field  competition. 

Only  recently  we  witnessed  the  fact 
that  a  bona  fide  world  record  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  international  body  be- 
cause of  the  feuding  of  the  sanctioning 
organizations. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  and  in  conclusion, 
I  present  this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve the  interest  of  our  amateur  track 
and  field  athletes  is  being  harmed,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  International  position 
of  this  country  in  international  sports 
is  being  endangered,  and  because  the 
public  Interest  is  not  being  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  withou  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  to 
authorize  the  incorporation  of  the  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Association,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  59 
Whereas  disputes  have  existed  for  many 
years  between  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  other  amateur  athletic 
organizations,  and  their  affiliates  or  associ- 
ates; and 

Whereas  these  disputes  have  discouraged 
the  full  development  of  amateur  athletics 
In  the  United  States  and  the  maximum  per- 
formance by  athletes  representing  the  United 
States  In  International  competition;   and 

Whereas  the  parties  have  not  been  able 
to  resolve  their  differences  through  their 
own  efforts  or  through  previous  arbitration 
efforts;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
amateur  athletic  program  that  will  field  the 
best  possible  teams  in  domestic  and  Inter- 
national competition,  will  protect  and  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  ama- 
teur athlete,  will  achieve  the  broadest  possi- 
ble participation  by  amateur  athletes  In 
competitive  sports,  and  will  maintain  a  har- 
monious and  cooperative  relationship  among 
all  amateur  athletic  organizations;   and 

Whereas  the  Independent  board  of  arbitra- 
tion appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 147.  agreed  to  September  20,  1965,  was 
unable  to  resolve  the  disputes;   and 

Whereas  amateur  athletics  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  Interstate  commerce; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  that  means  be  pro- 
vided whereby  such  disputes  can  be  equitably 
and  finally  resolved:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is  hereby 


authorized  to  be  created  a  body  corporate  by 
the  name  of  "United  States  Track  and  Field 
Association"  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Association").  The  Association  shall  main- 
tain its  principal  offices  and  national  head- 
quarters In  the  city  of  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  and  may  hold  Its  annual  and 
special  meetings  in  such  places  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Incorpxirators  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Joint  Resolution. 

PROCESS    OF    ORC.^NIZATION 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  eleven  Incorporators 
who  shall  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  direc- 
tors until  their  successors  are  selected  and 
qualified.  Such  Incorporators  are  author- 
ized to  meet  to  complete  the  organization 
of'  the  Association  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  In  conformance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  Resolution,  the 
election  of  officers,  and  by  doing  all  things 
necessary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  Resolution. 

board  of  directors  an  advisort  committee 
Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  eleven  In- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  selected  In  the  manner  set  forth 
In  the  bylaws,  as  follows: 

(1)  two  from  among  coaches  at  any  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  are 
members  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association; 

(2)  two  from  among  representatives  of  the 
membership  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union; 

(3)  one  from  among  coaches  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  are  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics; 

(4)  one  from  among  coaches  at  Junior  or 
community  colleges  which  are  members  of 
the  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation; 

(5)  one  from  among  coaches  at  secondary 
schools  which  are  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Student  High  School  Athletic 
Associations; 

(6)  one  from  among  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  engaged  In  track  and  field 
activities; 

(7)  one  from  among  representatives  of  the 
general  public; 

(8)  one  amateur  track  and  field  athlete; 

(9)  one  from  among  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  of  this  Joint  Resolution. 

(2)  The  failure  ol  any  class  of  directors  to 
qualify  shall'  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Association.  The  Incorporators  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  Joint  Resolution  shall  malce 
provision  in  the  bylaws  for  the  filling  of  any 
vacancy  caused  by  any  such  failure. 

(3)  No  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  has  served  a  full  term  as  determined  in 
the  bylaws  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  a  second 
consecutive  term. 

(b)  The  Association  shall  have  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  representatives,  to 
be  selected  In  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
bylaws,  from  all  member  groups  or  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  otherwise  represented  on 
the  board  of  directors  as  set  forth  in  parts 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Joint  Resolution. 

OBJECTS     AND     PTTRPOSIS     Or     THE     ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  4.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Association  shall  be 

(1)  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  policy  matters  piertalnlng  to  track  and 
field  operations  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing the  policies  for  sanctioning  of  open  tracls 
and  field  events; 

(2)  to  arbitrate  a  binding  decision  for 
such  disputes  between  regional  or  national 
organizations  engaged  In  sponsoring  or  en- 
couraging track  and  field  events  as  are  shown 
to  be  harmful  to  the  best  Interests  of  ama- 
teur track  and  field  In  the  United  States; 
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(3)  to  act  as  the  sole  track  and  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational  Amateur   Athletic   Federation; 

(4)  to  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  any  International 
competition  In  track  and  field  events  except 
for  the  Olympic  Games  and  the  Pan-Amerl- 
c;m  Games,  including  the  representation  of 
the  United  States  in  such  competition,  and 
over  the  organization  of  such  competition 
w'-.cn  held  in  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  select  and  obtain  lor  the  United 
Sl.ites  the  most  competent  amateur  repre- 
sentation   possible   in   such    competilicn; 

l6)  to  represent  and  protect  the  individual 
right  to  compete  of  amateur  track  and  field 
athletes  in  any  case  in  which  such  atlileles 
are  unfairly  restricted  or  restrained  from  par- 
ticipating. 

POWERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Association  shall  have  perpet- 
ual succession  and  power — 

(1)  to  organize,  select,  finance,  and  con- 
trol the  representation  of  the  United  States 
In  international  competition  in  track  and 
field  events  except  the  Olympic  Games  and 
the  Pan-American  Games,  and  to  appoint 
committees  or  other  governing  bodies  in  con- 
nection with  such  representation; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4)  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  corporate  purposes; 

(5)  to  accept  gifts,  legacies,  and  devises 
in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  purposes; 

(6)  to  borrow  money  to  carry  out  its  cor- 
porate purposes,  issue  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  therefor,  and  se- 
cure the  same  by  mortgage,  subject  in  each 
case  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State; 

(7i  to  establish,  regulate,  and  discontinue 
subordinate  organizations,  and  to  receive  and 
expel  as  members  of  the  Association,  such 
existing  organizations  of  a  patriotic,  educa- 
tional, civic,  or  athletic  character,  as  may 
be  deemed  desirable  and  proper  to  carry  out 
the  corpor?*?  purposes; 

(8)  to  aa'^'pt  and  alter  a  seal,  emblem,  and 
other  insignia; 

(9)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State; 

(10)  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion; 

(11)  to  publish  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  publication  consistent  with  Its  corpo- 
rate purposes;  and 

(12)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Association. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
Association  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  the  bylaws 
of  the  Association. 

NONPOLITICAL   NATURE  OF  ASSOCIATION 

Sec  7.  The  Association  shall  be  nonpo- 
litlcal  and,  as  an  organization,  shall  not  pro- 
mote the  candidacy  of  any  person  seeking 
public  office. 

PROHIBmoN     AGAINST     ISSUANCE     OF    STOCK    OR 
BUSINESS   ACTIVITIES 

Sec  8.  The  Association  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain. 

PENALTY    FOR    FRAUDUXENT    PRETENSE    OF    MEM- 
BERSHIP OR  USE  OF  INSIGNIA 

Sec  9.  (a)  Prom  and  after  June  1,  1968, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
falsely  or  fraudulently  hold  himself  out  as 
or  represent  or  pretend  himself  to  be  a  mem- 


ber of  or  an  agent  for  the  Association  or 
subordinate  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting,  collecting,  or  receiving  money 
or  material;  or  for  any  person  to  wear  or  dis- 
play the  insignia  thereof  for  the  fraudulent 
purpose  of  inducing  the  belief  that  he  is  at 
such  time  a  member  of  or  an  agent  for  the 
Association  or  any  of  its  subordinate  orga- 
nizations. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  association,  other  than 
the  Association,  or  its  subordinate  organiza- 
tions and  its  duly  authorized  empIoyee,s  and 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  theatrical 
exlKbition,  athletic  performance,  and  com- 
petition or  as  an  advertisement  to  Induce 
tiie  sale  of  any  article  whatsoever  or  attend- 
ance at  any  theatrical  exhibition,  .ithletic 
performance,  and  competiiion  or  for  any 
business  or  cliaritr.ble  purpose  to  use  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  its 
poEscEslons,  the  emblems  of  the  Association, 
lb)  If  any  perron  violates  tl.e  provisions 
of  this  section  he  sliall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  liable  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  1  year,  or  both,  for  each  and  ev- 
ery olTense. 

AGENTS    FOR    SERVICE    OF    PROCESS 

Src  10.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
exerci.e  of  any  power  or  privilege  granted  or 
conferred  under  this  Joint  Refolution,  the 
Association  shall  file  in  the  office  of  tlie  sec- 
retary of  state,  or  similar  officer,  in  each  State 
the  name  and  post-office  address  of  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Association  in  such 
State  upon  whom  local  process  or  demands 
again.=-t  the  Association  may  be  served, 

RESERVATION    OF    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 

Sec.  11  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Joint  Resolution  at  any  time  is  ex- 
pressly leserved. 

REPORTS  TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  12,  The  Association  shall,  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  March  in  each  year,  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  of  its  proceedings 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  including  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  its  receipts 
and  expenditures.  Such  reports  shall  not  be 
printed  as  public  documents. 

ACQUISITION      OF     ASSETS     AND      LIABILITIES      OF 
EXISTING     TRACK     AND     FIELD    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Association  may  acquire  any 
or  all  of  the  assets  of  an  existing  track  and 
field  association  upon  discharging  or  satis- 
factorily providing  for  payment  and  dis- 
charge of  all  the  liabilities  of  such  acquired 
association. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  KING  COVE  HARBOR.  ALASKA 
(S.  DOC.  NO.   13) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report 
dated  January  10,  1967,  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports 
on  King  Cove  Harbor,  Alaska,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  August 
16.  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT   FOR 
PUBLIC    UTILITIES 

AMENDMENT    NO.     137 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  adoption  of  the 
inve.siment  tax  credit,  much  discussion 
occurred  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting 
it  to  public  utilities — and  other  indu.-;- 
tiies  where  charges  for  services,  and  con- 
sequently the  rate  of  return  on  share- 
holders equity,  is  e.stablished  by  a  reg- 
ulatory aaency.  The  provision  as  en- 
acted granted  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  public  utilities  but  limited  it  in  then- 
cases  to  3  percent  of  qualincd  invest- 
ments, rather  than  7  percent  which  ap- 
plies generally. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in 
adopting  the  inve.siment  credit  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  modernization  and 
giowth  of  industry  in  this  coimtry.  In 
1964,  Congress  added  a  provision  "to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  that  year — section 
203' ei — v.hich  slates  that  this  intention 
applied  to  tlie  regulated  industries  in- 
cluding public  utilities  as  well  as  to  the 
nonregulated  industries.  The  thought 
v.as  that  if  the  investmeni  credit  of  a 
public  utility  were  to  be  taken  inlc  ac- 
count for  ratemaking  purpose's  by  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  the  desired  in- 
centive would  be  lost,  since  the  benefits 
of  the  credit  would  be  passed  through  to 
tlie  consumers  rather  than  retained  by 
the  companies.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
desired  incentive  effect,  the  1964  pro- 
vision provides  that  in  the  case  of  public 
utilities.  Federal  regulatoiy  agencies  are 
iiot,  without  the  utilities'  permission,  to 
require  more  than  a  proportionate  part 
of  an  investment  credit  to  be  treated  as 
reducing  the  taxpayer's  Federal  income 
tax  liabilities.  The  effect  of  this,  in  gen- 
eral, is  to  provide  that  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  may  be  passed  through  to  the  con- 
sumer over  the  useful  life  of  the  invest- 
ment property. 

In  the  case  of  electric  utilities,  recent 
consideration  of  the  problem  has  demon- 
strated that  delaying  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  to  the  consumers  is  wrong.  My 
amendment  eliminates  this  restriction  on 
the  authority  of  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  exercise  their  judgment  in  deter- 
mining a  fair  rate  of  return  in  the  case 
of  furnishers  of  electrical  energy  by  pro- 
viding that  the  1964  provision  is  not  to 
apply  to  property  used  predominantly 
in  the  trade  or  business  of  furnishing  or 
selling  electrical  energy. 

This  amendment  is  to  be  effective  upon 
enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  lie  on  the  desk,  and  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  137  >  is  as 
follows : 

Renumber  section  4  of  the  bill  as  sec- 
tion 5  and  insert  after  section  3  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  203(ei(lF  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-272)  Is  amended 
b;:  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:    'The  preceding  sentence 
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shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  property  used 
predominantly  In  the  trade  cr  business  of 
the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electrical  energy'." 


April  S,  1967 


In  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  All  those 
wishing  to  submit  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee will  be  welcome  to  do  so. 


RESTORATION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ALLOWANCE  OP  AC- 
CELERATED DEPRECIATION  ON 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NO.S.     138     THROl'CH     140 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     Ml 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House 
bill  6950,  supra,  wliich  was  ordered  to  He 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     142     AND     143 

Mr.  PROUTY  also  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case 
of  certain  real  property,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AME.VDMENTS  NOS.  144  THROtJGH  146 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  6950,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  147 

Mr.  PaoXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  6950,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
U  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  612,  known  as  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
and  my  name  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  945,  known  as 
the  Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1967,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TydincsI,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  CENTRAL  ARIZONA 
PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
that  open  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
on  legislation  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  May  1  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  last  at  least 
3  or  4  days.    The  hearings  will  be  held 


HEARINGS  ON  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  on  April  17  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  begin  2  days  of  hearings  on 
legislation  to  create  a  Redwood  National 
Park. 

Previou.sly,  it  had  been  announced  that 
the  hearings  would  begin  on  April  18. 
However,  it  has  been  necessary  to  adjust 
the  committee  program  to  begin  them  on 
Monday,  April  17,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  and  other 
interested  citizens  and  organizations  are 
welcome  to  submit  testimony.  Hearings 
were  held  last  year  in  the  field  and  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  it  Is  hoped  that 
oral  presentations  will  be  limited  to  new 
information. 


GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY     OF     FED- 
ERAL  LAND  BANKS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Nation "s  Fed- 
eral land  banks  was  observed  at  Larned, 
Kans.,  on  March  27. 

This  occasion  marked  a  momentous 
milestone  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
and  its  financing.  It  was  a  great  occa- 
sion, and  among  those  In  attendance 
were  Gov.  Robert  Docking,  Congress- 
man Robert  Dole,  Mr.  R.  B.  Tootell, 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, and  many  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration from  Washington  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  occasion,  our  dis- 
tinguished representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg. 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  in  his  down-to- 
earth  manner,  won  many  friends  and 
made  a  great  impression  on  those  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  address  delivered  by  Governor 
Tootell  stressed  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  our  Nation's  economy  and  also 
stressed  the  dependence  of  agriculture 
on  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Tootells  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New   Dimensions  for   Agricultural   CREorr 
(Address   by   R.   B.   Tootell.   Governor.   Farm 
Credit  Administration,  at  the  50th  anni- 
versary   observance    of    the    Federal    land 
banks.  Larned,  Kans.,  March  27.  1967) 
Ambassador     Goldberg.    Senator    Carlson. 
Governor   Docking.   Congressman    Dole,   dis- 
tinguished guests  and  friends.     I  feel  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  this  celebration  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  the  Federal   land 
banks  and  what  turned  out  to  be  the  present 
complete   Farm   Credit  system.     This  Intro- 
duced     new     dimensions      for      agricultural 
credit. 
It  Is  a  particular  delight  for  me  to  be  here 


in  Kansaa.  Having  been  reared  on  a  Mon- 
tana homestead,  I  have  a  certain  nostalgia 
for  rural  life  and  consider  myself  fortunate 
to  have  remained  Involved  In  agricultural 
affairs.  Because  ours  was  a  dry  land  farm 
in  the  plains  country,  I  understand  your 
concern  right  now  about  the  moisture  prob- 
lem in  this  area.  1  Join  you  Kansans  in  your 
hopes  for  the  rains  you  need  so  badly,  i 
like  these  big  open  spaces  that  are  so  free 
of  air  pollution.  The  unobstructed  view 
so  often  common  to  the  plains  country  en- 
courages a  freedom  of  both  the  mind  and 
the  spirit. 

Your  attractive,  progressive  city  of  Larned 
is  at  the  center  of  the  nation's  biggest  and 
most  important  industry — its  agriculture. 
nation's  biggest  inditstrt 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statistics  of  our 
nation's  biggest  industry.  It  is  stlU  made 
up  of  more  than  three  million  independent 
producers,  employing  between  six  and  seven 
million  workers.  This  is  more  than  the 
combined  employment  In  the  transporta- 
tion, public  utilities,  steel  and  automobile 
Industries. 

The  current  value  of  our  farmers'  asset* 
is  some  $273  billion.  This  Is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  current  assets  of 
all  corporations  In  the  United  States.  The 
Investment  per  worker  in  agriculture  is  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  more  than  the  In- 
vestment per  worker  In  manufacturing. 

Our  farmers  are  Important  customers  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  United  States  commerce 
and  Industry.  They  currently  spend  830 
billion  a  year  on  goods  and  services  that  en- 
ter Into  their  farm  production.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  spend  some  $20  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services  In  their  role  as  con- 
sumers, part  of  which  comes  from  non-farm 
Income. 

While  fewer  than  7  percent  of  our  em- 
ployed people  work  directly  on  farms  and 
ranches,  more  than  one-third  of  our  entire 
labor  force  is  employed  in  agriculture  and 
agriculturally  related  business,  which  In  re- 
cent years  has  come  to  be  known  as  agri- 
business. On  the  Input  side,  there  are  the 
great  Industries  that  supply  farm  machinery 
and  equipment;  fuel  and  oil  for  Uactors. 
trucks  and  autos;  fertilizers  and  other 
chemicals  used  for  control  of  Insects,  weeds 
and  plant  diseases;  mixed  feeds,  animal 
medicines  and  a  great  variety  of  other  pro- 
duction supplies.  These  have  to  be  manu- 
factured, transported,  stored,  financed,  mer- 
chandised and  serviced.  Examples  of  agri- 
culture's impact  on  such  industrial  centers 
as  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  exist  In  the  $5 
billion  worth  of  tractors,  trucks,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  related  capital  items  bought  by 
farmers  each  year.  "These  purchases  sus- 
tain payrolls  and  operations  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  steel  and  farm  equipment  In- 
dustries. The  products  of  those  Industries. 
In  turn,  are  vital  to  modern,  technological 
agriculture. 

A  large  number  of  people  also  are  em- 
ployed in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.  Here  transportation,  storage,  proc- 
essing, financing  and  merchandising  are  es- 
sential services  that  must  be  rendered  to 
make  the  products  of  farm  and  ranch  into 
the  countless  Items  people  need  for  food, 
clothing,  comfort  and  shelter.  This  vast 
combination  of  enterprises  Is  becoming  even 
more  universal,  bringing  urban  and  rural  In- 
terests more  closely  together  In  an  inter- 
dependent whole.  It  is  therefore  very  Im- 
portant that  the  significance  of  agriculture 
and  the  problems  of  agriculture  be  known 
and  understood  by  our  urban  cousins. 

ths  sicNincANCE  or  our  agricultural 

tmCIENCY 

Farmers  of  the  United  States  are  efficient, 
especially  In  terms  of  output  per  man. 
Itfty  years  ago.  one  farm  worker  in  this 
country  produced  food  for  himself  and  seven 
other   people;    in    1950.   one   man   produced 
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enough  for  15  persons;  in  1967,  he  produces 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  37.  These  are 
average  figures,  let  me  remind  you,  taking 
into  account  all  fanners  and  ranchers  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is  quite  accurate 
to  say  that  the  better  producer,  the  modern, 
Lusiness-orlented  family  farmer,  produces 
enough  for  50  or  60  other  persons. 

Less  than  7  percent  of  our  total  labor  force 
Is  e.-nployed  on  farms,  and  this  relatively 
small  number  produces  a  super-abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  for  ourselves  and  many 
other  people  In  the  world.  No  other  country 
has  even  approached  this  accomplishment. 
The  Western  European  countries  which  are 
included  in  the  Common  Market,  and  with 
which  our  Government  is  negotiating  on 
agricultural  trade  terms  now.  employ  some- 
thing like  25  percent  of  their  labor  force  In 
primary  agricultural  production.  For  Rus- 
sia, agriculture  is  the  real  bottleneck.  More 
than  40  percent  of  that  country's  labor  force 
Is  tied  down  on  farms  that  produce  only 
two-thirds  SIS  much  as  our  total  agricultural 
output. 

For  more  than  a  century  our  people  liave 
had  the  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  food.  Some  housewives  may  not 
agree,  but  the  facts  are  that  each  hour  of 
Industrial  labor  purchases  more  and  better 
food  by  far  than  in  any  other  country. 
Presently  only  18  percent  of  our  disposable 
income  is  spent  for  food.  In  1929.  it  took  ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  our  disposable  in- 
come for  food.  Productivity  per  agricultural 
worker  in  the  last  10  years  has  Increased  on 
an  average  of  6'/2  percent  a  year,  while  the 
productivity  of  nonagricultural  workers  has 
Increased  at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year. 

Without  these  two  situations — the  release 
of  a  very  high  proportion  of  our  people  from 
agricultural  production  and  the  availability 
of  abundant,  cheap  food — we  would  never 
have  had  our  great  industrial  economy. 
Only  as  we  developed  an  efficient  agriculture 
were  we  able  also  to  develop  an  efficient 
Industrial  economy.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  to  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
developing  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Many  still  have  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
their  people  employed  as  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. In  many,  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
the  Individual's  annual  income  is  required 
for  food,  and  this  may  not  buy  a  diet  that 
is  at  all  adequate  by  our  standards.  Belat- 
edly many  of  these  countries  are  coming  to 
realize  that  their  agricultural  development 
must  precede  and  be  kept  In  balance  with 
their  industrial  development.  No  doubt 
Ambassador  Goldberg  will  develop  this  point 
more  fully. 

HOW    DID    all    this    HAPPEN? 

This  question  is  asked  by  many  people 
when  they  learn  of  the  miracle  of  agricul- 
tural production  In  this  country.  Of  course, 
the  answer  Is  that  it  did  not  Just  happen. 
True,  we  are  blessed  with  rich  land  resources 
and  generally  with  a  favorable  climate  which 
permits  growing  a  diversity  of  crops  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  I  would  remind 
you,  however,  that  the  American  Indians  had 
these  same  resources. 

Some  say  that  hard  work  and  Ingenuity 
are  the  basic  Ingredients:  others  believe  that 
universal  education  is  the  answer  (espe- 
cially involving  the  contribution  of  our 
unique  Land-Grant  College  system).  Re- 
search Is  felt  by  many  to  be  the  key  to  our 
agricultural  successes. 

Institutions  we  have  emphasized  over  the 
years  have  undoubtedly  played  an  important 
f^e.  The  institution  of  the  family  farm  has 
been  a  dominant  one,  emphasized  especially 
oy  the  Homestead  Acts  which  date  back 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Cooperatives — 
voluntary  associations  of  farmer  producers- 
nave  received  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  and 
nave  played  an  important  role.  So  have  ag- 
ricultural credit  institutions. 

As  we  look  back  at  these  elements,  we  must 
conclude  that  they  and  many  others  have 
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made  major  contributions.  It  Is  my  belief, 
however,  that  underlying  all  of  these  is  the 
matter  of  incentives  which  are  basic  to  our 
economic  and  social  system.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  to  be  an  independ- 
ent proprietor  and  to  benefit  from  his  own 
ingenuity  and  efforts  is  an  important  part 
of  the  explanation. 

SPECIALIZED    credit    FOR    FARMERS 

We  are  meeting  here  today  because  of  the 
vision  and  persistence  of  certain  farm  lead- 
ers soon  after  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Tliese  men  were  aware  of  the  growing  need 
for  credit  in  agriculture  as  the  frontier  dis- 
appeared, land  prices  rose,  tenancy  Increased, 
and  new  items  of  farm  equipment  became 
available.  For  the  most  part,  farmers  had 
access  only  to  credit  institutions  designed 
primarily  to  serve  commerce  and  industry. 
In  tight  money  periods,  shortage  of  credit 
in  rural  areas  was  particularly  acute.  The 
greatest  need  at  the  time  was  for  dependable 
long-term  farm  mortgage  credit  on  reason- 
able terms.  The  typical  farm  mortgage  for 
that  period  carried  an  interest  rate  of  8  or 
10  percent.  It  was  written  for  5  years  and. 
if  renewed,  usually  called  for  a  5  percent 
commission. 

The  persistence  of  these  farm  leaders  paid 
off  when  In  July  1916,  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  creating  the  12  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  one  of  which  was  located  at 
Wichita.  The  Act  also  provided  that  farmer 
borrowers  would  organize  national  farm  loan 
associations  (now  called  Federal  land  bank 
associations),  through  which  they  might  get 
their  loans.  We  are  celebrating  today,  as  you 
know,  the  chartering  of  the  first  such  asso- 
ciation In  the  United  States  here  at  Larned. 
Kansas.  50  years  ago.  Since  their  first  loan 
was  made  here,  the  land  banks  have  made  2 
million  loans  totaling  $14  billion.  Today  the 
12  banks  have  nearly  400.000  loans  outstand- 
ing for  an  amount  exceeding  $5  billion. 
This  is  approximately  20  percent  of  aU  the 
farm  mortgage  business  outstanding  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  land  banks  served  as  a  pat- 
tern for  other  parts  of  the  cooperative  Farm 
Credit  system  that  Congress  created  later 
in  response  to  the  special  needs  of  the  times. 
Following  the  sharp  agricultural  depression 
of  1920-21,  the  12  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  were  created  to  serve  as  banks 
of  discount  for  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions and  certain  other  agricultural  lenders. 
During  the  Great  Depression  the  Congress 
in  1933  made  provision  for  the  production 
credit  associations  and  for  the  13  banks  for 
cooperatives,  as  well  as  a  new  supervising 
agency,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
This  rounded  out  the  system  designed  to 
render  a  complete,  specialized  lending  serv- 
ice for  United  States  farmers  and  their  co. 
operatives. 

Although  the  government  Initially  capi- 
talized these  lending  institutions,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  provided  that  as  farmers  bor- 
rowed from  them,  they  would  Invest  in 
them  and  that  the  government  capital  would 
be  retired.  The  Federal  land  banks  have 
been  completely  farmer  owned  for  20  years. 
Other  parts  of  the  system  are  largely  farmer 
owned  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  $1.8  billion  net  worth 
of  the  system  is  now  represented  by  govern- 
ment capital.  The  system  is  highly  decen- 
tralized with  control  largely  with  farmer 
elected  boards  of  directors  at  the  associa- 
tion and  district  bank  level. 

Loan  funds  for  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
come  from  sale  of  their  own  bonds  to  the 
Investing  public  rather  than  from  appro- 
priations from  Congress.  Independent  ac. 
cess  to  the  money  market  is  a  basic  strength 
of  the  system,  and  is  the  only  way  It  can 
equate  loan  funds  with  the  sound  business 
needs  of  farmers. 

Although  the  Congress  created  these  banks 
and  associations  in  times  of  emergency.  It 
did  not  create  them  as  emergency  or  gap- 


filUng  institutions.  Rather  it  established 
them  as  permanent  cooperative  institu- 
tions— a  part  of  the  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise system.  They  are  comparable  to  farm 
supply  cooperatives  that  make  available  nec- 
essary production  Inputs. 

EVALfATION — 50    YF.^RS    OF    COOPERATIVE    CREDIT 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  thai  I  under- 
take some  evaluation  of  this  system  ushered 
in  by  the  Federal  land  banks  50  years  ago. 
Their  greatest  lasting  contribution.  I  am 
convinced,  is  the  establishment  of  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  farmer.s  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  pool  their  collateral  and  mar- 
ket it  efficiently.  The  land  banks  thus  es- 
tablished a  means  for  overcoming  the  tra- 
ditional acute  credit  shortage  in  rural  areas. 
The  most  spectacular  service  of  the  land 
banks  was  their  refinancing  of  farm  mort- 
gages during  the  Great  Depression,  when  tax 
delinquencies  and  farm  foreclosures  were 
rampant.  In  the  three  most  active  years  of 
this  program.  1933-36.  the  land  banks  re- 
ceived applications  on  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  mortgaged  farms  in  the  United  States. 
They  made  760,000  loans  totaling  about  $2 
billion. 

Innovations  have  been  many.  Pioneering 
of  the  long-term,  amortized  real  estate  loan 
and  enlightened  loan  servicing  fxjllcies  have 
been  some  of  the  other  outstanding  contri- 
butions.  Other  successful  lenders  have 
adopted  these  innovations. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  their  fister 
institutions  have  made  direct  contributions 
by  successfully  lending  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  nearly  $86  billion  in  the  last 
50  years.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
their  indirect  contributions  have  been  even 
greater.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  country 
who  has  used  credit  since  1917  has  bene- 
fitted by  the  presence  of  these  specialized 
agricultural  lending  institutions  that  have 
a  significant  effect  upon  loan  terms.  The 
end  result  has  been  dependable  credit  suited 
to  the  needs  of  farmers.  This  has  enabled 
the  timely  adoption  of  technical  advances 
that  made  farmers  min.cle  producers,  and  a 
real  boon  to  consumers  here  and  In  foreign 
lands. 

The  availability  of  dependable  credit. 
suited  to  the  needs  of  farmers,  has  been  a 
very  important  factor  In  keeping  control 
of  farming  in  the  hands  of  Independent 
farmers.  Only  17  percent  of  our  farms  today 
are  tenant  operated;  and  approximately  95 
percent  are  still  family  farms  in  which  the 
family  has  a  substantial  investment,  makes 
the  management  decisions,  and  performs 
most  of  the  labor.  I  am  sure  your  Senator 
Carlson,  who  is  so  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  agriculture,  shares  my  view  about  the 
Importance  of  keeping  control  of  farming 
with   independent   farm   families. 

WHAT    OF    THE    lUlUHE 

Despite  the  steady  decline  in  the  total 
number  of  farms  and  the  downtrends  in 
both  farm  population  and  farm  employment. 
United  States  agriculture  is  definitely  a 
growth  industry.  In  the  years  ahead,  agri- 
cultural output  will  be  increased  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  population  here 
at  home  as  well  as  Increased  demands  for 
food  exports.  It  Is  a  safe  assumption  that 
agricultural  production  will  be  increased  by 
at  least  25  percent  in  the  next  decade.  Most 
experts  foresee  an  increase  of  65  percent  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  by  the 
close  of  the  century — 130  million  more  people 
In  less  than  35  years. 

This  presents  a  great  challenge  to  the 
farmers  of  the  future,  especially  as  we  ap- 
proach the  limits  of  land  suited  for  crop 
production.  Agriculture,  like  other  fields  of 
modern  enterprise,  has  Its  quota  of  Ingenuity 
and  pioneering  spirits  willing  to  test  new 
ideas.  There  is  bound  to  be  more  specializa- 
tion in  crops  and  livestock,  more  land  im- 
provement Including  irrigation  and  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  along  with   more  effective 
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pest  control  and  more  productive  crop  vari- 
eties. Further  Innovations  of  farm  equip- 
ment are  a  certainty.  Successful  operation 
of  the  farm  of  the  future  will  require  man- 
agement ability  of  a  high  order. 

The  farm  of  the  future  will  have  even 
larger  capital  requirements.  Credit  will  play 
an  Increasingly  important  role,  being  rolled 
on  for  much  of  the  capital  Investment  and 
for  most  of  the  annual  operating  cost.s.  Both 
borrowers  and  lenders  will  need  to  have  more 
precise  information,  and  do  more  long-term 
planning  as  well  as  annual  budgeting.  No 
doubt,  the  service  of  electronic  computers 
will  be  made  conveniently  available  to  farm- 
ers and  adapted  to  their  special  needs.  Many 
agricultural  lenders  are  likely  to  make  this 
service  available 

I  have  confidence  that  the  land  banks  and 
Farm  Credit  system  generally  will  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  exciting  changes  bound  to 
come.  They  Introduced  new  dimensions  for 
agricultural  credit  in  1917;  they  developed 
further  new  dimensions  during  the  50  years 
that  followed;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  de- 
velop still  newer  dimensions  that  will  be 
needed  In  the  years  ahead.  Fifty  years  ago 
here  at  Larned  the  Federal  land  banks 
started  working  for  United  States  farmers, 
and  they  have  been  marching  down  the  road 
together  ever  since.  The  entire  nation  has 
Just  cause  to  express  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  pioneering,  pace- 
setting  efforts  of  our  system:  officials  of  the 
land  banks,  association  managers  and  their 
staffs,  and  personnel  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Most  of  ail.  this  is  a  time  of  tribute  to  the 
farmer-member-borrowers,  and  particularly 
to  directors  of  local  associations,  the  12  Farm 
Credit  districts,  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board.  This  golden  anniversary 
Is  rightfully  dedicated  to  America's  farmers. 
■•p»rovlders  of  Plenty  "  Through  efforts  ex- 
emplified by  the  members  and  many  of  the 
system's  leaders  present  in  this  room  today, 
may  agriculture  move  forward  to  even 
greater  heights  of  achievement  under  the 
control  of  Independent  farm  families!  It  will 
then  Justify  a  similar  dedicatory  slogan  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  in  2017! 


FARMERS  RESTIVE  BECAUSE  OF 
DECLINE  IN  INCOME 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
continued  decline  in  farm  income  is 
causing  great  unrest  among  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  and  has  a  serious  effect  on 
our  Nation's  economy. 

Prices  of  farm  products  dipped  1  per- 
cent in  the  month  that  ended  March  15, 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  farm  prices  are  now  7  percent  below 
those  of  March  last  year  and  almost  21 
percent  below  the  high  reached  in  1951. 

At  the  same  time,  prices  that  farmers 
have  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods  rose 
last  month,  so  that  they  are  now  3  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago. 

In  other  words,  with  farm  parity  at  73, 
the  farmer  is  now  forced  to  buy  his  ma- 
chinery, pay  for  his  labor,  and  pay  his 
taxes  at  the  lowest  parity  for  30  years. 
Not  only  justified  i^  the  farm  unrest,  but 
also  every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure 
for  the  American  farmer  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution I  received  from  the  Sedgwick 
County  Farmers  Union  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Sedgwick  County  Farmers  Union, 

Andale.  Kans.,  March  16,  1967. 
Senator  Prank  Cari^on, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waxhington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  At  the  regular  county 
meeting  of  the  Sedgwick  Ccunty  Farmers 
Union  on  M.irch  7.  1907,  the  following  resolu- 
tion w.is  adopted. 

Whereas  the  farmer  is  in  a  continuous  and 
prosjressive  squeeze  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  price  on  the  market  of  his 
products,  and 

Whereas  the  supply  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  has  been  reduced  to  below  safe  re- 
serves,  and 

Whereas  the  price  has  been  apparently  (de- 
pressed by  artificial  means,  and 

Whereas  this  situation  forces  the  farmer  to 
subsidize  the  home  consumer,  the  foreign 
market,  and  in  fact  State  Dept.  foreign 
policy; 

Be  It  re.tolved.  That  the  President  use  the 
p<ower  of  the  Executive  office,  and  Congress 
use  their  power  to  legislate,  and  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  use  means  already  available  to 
raise  farm  prices  particular  to  provide  cer- 
tificates of  65#  per  bushel  for  wheat  going 
to  exptirt. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  In  the  event 
immediate  remedial  efforts  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  members  of  Sedg.  Co.  F  U.  pledge 
support  of  the  movement  to  plow  wheat 
sowed  on  the  additional  acres  allotted  In 
1967. 

Ghecory  Blick, 

President, 
Wilfred    Berckamp, 

Vice  President, 
John  Thome,  Secretary, 


SENATOR      METCALF      CALLS      FOR 
RESIGNATION  OF  CHARLES  LUCE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Charles  Luce  came  to  tlie  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  he 
had  done  a  superb  Job  as  Administrator 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
His  integrity  is  beyond  question.  He  is 
competent  to  run  any  electric  system  in 
the  Nation. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Luce  had  accepted  a  position  as  head  of 
Consolidated  Edison,  an  announcement 
which  he  confirmed  at  a  press  conference 
In  New  York  last  week.  Mr.  Luce  will 
bring  to  that  company  rare  skills,  dem- 
onstrated ability,  and  a  completely  new 
perspective. 

Mr.  Luce  has  made  his  decision  to  leave 
the  public  service  for  private  industry. 
But  he  remains  in  his  public  position. 
This  is  a  time  of  changing  loyalties  for 
him.  In  his  present  office  he  is  respon- 
sible for  shaping  public  policy  in  areas 
in  which  the  commercial  utilities  have  a 
tremendous  stake,  such  as  who  shall  de- 
velop the  public  deposits  of  oil  shale. 

More  directly,  the  company  which  Mr. 
Luce  will  head  is  a  party  to  the  arrogant 
proposal,  announced  recently  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  on  behalf  of  the 
Investor-owned  utilities  In  his  State,  to 
exclude  city-owned  and  customer-owned 
power  systems  from  an  $8  billion  nuclear 
genei-ation  and  expansion  system.  For- 
tunately, the  New  York  Legislature,  be- 
fore adjourning  yesterday,  declined  to 
approve  legislation  to  facilitate  that 
proposition. 

As  I  told  Attorney  General  Clark  last 
week,  in  my  request  that  he  Investigate 
the  antitrust  aspects  of  this  exclusive 
arrangement: 


If  the  public  systems  are  unable  to  obtain 
cheap  wholesale  power  and  adequate  trans- 
mission, from  either  the  Federal  government 
or  the  giant  Investor-owned  systems,  the 
public  systems  which  serve  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  customers  will  be  forced  to  raise  their 
rates  or  sell  out  to  the  giants  of  the  Industry. 
Competition,  the  yardstick  which  the  public 
sy.stems  have  offered  through  the  years,  and 
which  has  been  much  more  helpful  than 
ref^ulatlon  in  keeping  rates  in  line,  will  be 
decreased,  if  not  altogether  eliminated,  our 
pluralistic  power  svstem  will  have  become 
completely  monopolistic,  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayer. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Interior,  Mr. 
Luce  is  charged  with  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary discharge  his  duties,  which  in- 
clude supervision  of  the  Defense  Electric 
Power  Administration. 

That  Administration — 

And  I  quote  from  page  249  of  the  1966- 
67  U.S.  Government  Organization  Man- 
ual— 

serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  contact  with 
the  electric  power  industry  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  preparation  of  civil  de- 
fense preparedness  plans.  State  and  local 
government  civil  defense  plan,  vulnerability 
studies  and  allied  activities.  It  maintains 
continuing  surveillance  of  the  generating 
and  transmission  capabilities  of  the  electric 
power  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  prepare  the  Nation  for  an  ade- 
quate power  system  while  also  preparing 
to  exclude  a  vital  portion  of  our  pluralis- 
tic electric  power  from  participation  in 
meeting  future  needs. 

Mr.  Luce  cannot  serve  two  masters.  As 
an  honorable  man,  his  only  alternative  is 
to  resign  immediately. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  COMMU- 
NITY ACTION  PROGRAM  TO  THE 
NORTHERN  CHEYENNES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Morning  Star  News  is  a  publication  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe.  In 
the  March  1967  issue,  the  lead  item  is 
entitled  "Comments  from  the  Presidents 
Desk,"  by  John  Woodenlegs,  president  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council. 
Here  in  the  words  of  one  of  America's 
outstanding  Indian  leaders  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  commimity  action  pro- 
gram under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  meant  to  the  Northern 
Cheyennes: 

During  February  we  held  a  District  meet- 
ing in  Lame  Deer,  Ashland,  Busby  and  Bir- 
ney.  We  needed  to  have  two  people  from 
each  district  picked  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
committee:  Lame  Deer — Frank  Walks  Last. 
Annie  Shoulderblade.  Jean  Lone  Bear  (al- 
ternate); Rosebud — Wayne  Llttlewhlteman, 
Elizabeth  Elliot,  Belle  Hlghwalklng  (alter- 
nate): Ashland — William  Parker.  Ruby 
Bralne.  Eldora  Bement  (alternate);  Busby- 
Martin  Roundstone.  Sr.,  Lenora  Wolfname. 
Jean  Rislngsun  (alternate);  Birney — Raphael 
Big  Left  Hand,  Dora  Bellymule,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sandcrane  (alternate). 

The  Cheyennes  are  In  their  second  year  of 
the  Community  Action  Program  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO).  We 
were  the  first  Montana  Indians  to  get  a  Com- 
munity Action  Program.  We  have  received 
more  money  than  any  other  group  of  Indians 
in  our  state. 

How  did  we  start  our  program?  Early  in 
1965,  The  Association  on  American  Indian 
Affairs  offered  to  help  the  council.    They  sent 


a  lawyer  from  Washington,  DC.  to  explain 
the  bin  to  us.  The  council  discussed  ideas 
for  all  kinds  of  programs  and  held  district 
meetings  and  asked  the  people  what  they 
wanted. 

The  council  used  lots  of  help  writing  up 
the  program  to  send  to  Washington;  Eastern 
Montana  College;  Montana  State  University 
at  Bozeman;  The  Association  on  American 
Indian  Affairs:  the  Public  Health  Service:  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Montana  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  others. 

These  programs  we  have  are  good.  They 
try  to  help  our  people  to  help  themselves. 
Maybe  It  would  help  to  talk  about  these 
programs  a  little,  even  If  we  do  know  some- 
thing about  them  already. 

Head  Start  Is  to  help  get  our  little  children 
ready  for  school. 

Remedial  Reading  is  to  help  all  our  chil- 
dren who  are  behind  In  reading  to  catch  up. 

Health  Workers  try  to  help  all  our  people 
to  improve  their  health. 

Upward  Bound  Is  to  help  high  school  stu- 
dents get  ready  for  college  by  going  to  a 
special  summer  school  program  at  Eastern 
Montana  College  In  Billings,  Montana, 

Adult  Education  Classes  are  available  to 
teach,  adults  whatever  they  want — reading, 
English,  arithmetic,  typing,  learning  how  to 
manage  our  money  better.  What  you  peo- 
ple want  to  know — we  have  teachers  who  can 
help. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  to  help  our 
young  people  learn  to  be  good  workers  on 
the  job.  It  Is  not  part  of  the  Community 
Action  Program,  but  cooperates  with  It. 

Now— If  we  want  to  get  as  much  as  we 
can  out  of  these  programs,  we  have  to  make 
a  lot  of  effort,  too.  Parents  should  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  their  children. 

Be  willing  to  visit  Head  Start  classes;  be 
willing  to  learn  useful  things  the  teachers 
may  tell  you — to  help  you  help  your  child. 

Be  willing  to  help  your  child  In  school  by 
encouraging  him  to  read  at  home.  See  that 
he  gets  his  homework  done.  Turn  off  the 
TV  and  give  him  one  place  where  he  can 
sit  and  do  his  work.  We  even  have  a  library 
In  Lame  Deer  now  where  you  can  borrow 
b(X>ks.  Some  of  the  schools  have  libraries 
for  the  children. 

The  Health  Workers  want  to  give  you  in- 
formation that  wli:  help  you  to  stay 
healthy — and  help  you  to  get  well  if  you  are 
sick.  Try  to  cooperate  with  them  and  see 
if  this  does  help  you. 

If  you  have  a  teenager  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  tell  him  or  her  to  learn 
all  they  can.  Encourage  them  to  be  a  good 
worker  who  does  a  Job  the  way  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  done.  Encourage  them  to  get 
there  on  time,  every  time- — and  to  feel  proud 
to  do  a  Job  well.  This  Is  important.  Some 
day  they  may  depend  on  a  job  for  their  liv- 
ing. The  NYC  program  is  aimed  at  teaching 
our  youth  how  to  be  good  workers.  As  par- 
ents you  can  get  behind  your  teenager  and 
help,  too.  If  you  don't  care  what  they  do, 
then  they  probably  won't  care  much  either. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  is  to  encour- 
age teenagers  to  go  to  college.  The  summer 
of  1985,  thirty-six  Cheyennes  went.  The 
summer  of  1966,  only  fifteen  went.  We 
could  have  sent  thirty.  This  program  really 
helps  students.  It  gives  them  an  Idea  of 
what  college  Is  like. 

It  Is  discouraging  we  lost  the  chance  to 
send  all  thirty  last  summer.  If  you  have  a 
teenager  who  gets  a  chance  to  go  this  sum- 
mer—really encourage  him  to  go.  Even  If 
he  might  rather  stay  home  and  work — this 
program  will  help  him  more  in  the  long  run. 
If  he  does  go  to  college  later  he  will  get  a 
good  education  which  will  help  him  all  his 
life. 

Can  we  see  that  these  programs  are  good 
opportunities?  Can  we  aU  use  them,  get 
Into  them,  get  behind  them,  take  advantage 
of  this  chance  to  learn  while  we  have  It? 
OEO  may  have  a  hard  time  In  Congress  get- 


ting money  year  after  year.  That's  why  It's 
so  Important  that  U'e  Cheyennes  use  these 
programs  now  while  we  do  have  them. 
Learn  all  we  can.  Help  ourselves  get  going. 
Later — may  be  too  late. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE POSES  NO  THREAT  TO 
UNITED  STATES  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— XLV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fright  peddlers  are  busy  again  in  their 
fight  to  stop  the  Senate  from  ratifying 
the  human  rights  conventions.  Not  con- 
tent to  wrestle  with  real  issues  or  real- 
life  foes,  these  contemporary  vigilantes 
are  now  conjuring  up  utterly  baseless 
prophecies  of  American  citizens  being 
dragged  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  violations  of  the  human 
rights  conventions  and  then  banished  to 
a  dank  cell  in  some  unnamed  police 
state. 

Facts  neither  distract  nor  discou'-age 
these  ever-alert  zealots.  The  fact  that 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
automatically  parties  to  the  statute  of 
the  International  Court  is  ignored.  The 
fact  that  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice can  merely  render  a  decision  and 
can  neither  impose  nor  execute  a  judg- 
ment is  never  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  only  a  state— a  national 
government — and  not  individual  citi- 
zens— can  be  a  party  to  a  case  before  the 
International  Court  is  conveniently  for- 
gotten. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  they  fail  to  state 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  already 
a  party  to  22  multilateral  treaties  and  22 
bilateral  treaties — a  total  of  44  interna- 
tional agreements — all  of  which  provide 
for  the  submission  of  disputes  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

I  have  seen  no  erosion  of  our  national 
sovereignty  as  a  result  of  these  44  treat- 
ies and  I  doubt  whether  any  Member  of 
this  body  has. 

I  cannot  foresee  the  remotest  threat  to 
our  sovereignty  through  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  human  rights  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  genocide,  politico!  rights  of 
women,  and  slavery.  All  of  the  prac- 
tices proscribed  by  these  conventions  are 
anathema  to  our  entire  American  law 
and  whole  American  tradition. 

The  "International  Court  of  Justice 
myth"  is  no  basis  for  the  Senate's  failure 
to  ratify  these  conventions.  Submis- 
sion of  disputes  to  the  International 
Court  did  not  prevent  our  ratifying 
treaties  on  road  traffic,  poppy  plants, 
or  oil  pollution  of  the  sea. 

It  most  certainly  should  be  no  obstacle 
to  our  ratifying  these  four  conventions 
on  forced  labor,  genocide,  political  rights 
of  women,  and  slavery. 


BANK     SUPPORT     FOR     TRUTH    IN 
LENDING    CONTINUES    TO    GROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ray- 
mond K.  Smith,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Corning, 
N,Y.  Mr.  Smith  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  1966  annual  re- 
port of  the  First  National  Bank.  In  the 
section  on  consumer  credit  the  First  Na- 
tional    Bank     strongly     endorses     the 


truth-in-lending  bill  and  believes  a 
statement  of  the  true  annual  rate  of 
interest  will  provide  borrowers  with 
much  needed  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  bank's  re- 
port on  consumer  credit  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumer  Credit  Loans 

Although  its  Consumer  Credit  loans 
showed  a  substantial  increase  in  1966.  your 
bank  made  consistent  effort  throughout  the 
year  to  educate  customers  in  the  prudent  use 
of  credit,  especially  when  financing  new 
automobiles  and  appliances.  There  Is  still 
no  appreciable  pub:ic  understanding  of  the 
difference  between  direct  and  Indirect  fi- 
nancing, as  wen  as  the  true  cost  of  "time 
payment"  instalment  financing  when  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  annual  Interest. 

To  help  prevent  abuses  in  consumer  credit, 
the  New  York  State  Retail  Instalment  Loan 
Act  was  enacted  several  years  ago.  However, 
in  actual  practice  this  law  has  contributed  to 
higher  Interest  costs  for  Instalment  pur- 
chases made  under  the  'Indirect'  or  'Dealer 
Method'  of  financing.  All  such  loans,  in 
addition  to  yielding  Interest  for  the  cooper- 
ating financial  institution,  also  earn  approx- 
imately one-fifth  of  this  amount  for  the 
dealer  making  the  original  sale.  In  other 
words,  part  of  the  higher  Interest  charged 
goes  to  the  dealer  as  a  "kickback." 

Thus,  dealer -originated  loans  which  are 
sold  to  a  cooperating  bank  or  finance  com- 
pany can  cairy  finance  charges  as  high  as 
24'~,  .  Not  only  has  it  become  common  prac- 
tice in  the  automobile  and  appliance  indus- 
tries for  dealers  to  receive  a  portion  of  such 
finance  charges,  In  many  cases  banks  them- 
selves are  encouraging  the  buying  public  to 
finance  purchases  through  dealers,  despite 
the  higher  costs  involved. 

Your  bank  supports  and  endorses  the 
"Truth  in  Lending"  legislation  which  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  several  years 
This  proposed  legislation  requires  that  the 
borrower  be  fully  Informed  of  the  total  cost 
of  credit  transactions  expressed  in  a  true 
annual  rate  of  Interest.  Only  In  this  way 
can  abuses  In  instalment  financing  be  elimi- 
nated. 


WISCONSIN  EDUCATORS  KILLED  IN 
TRAGIC  VIETNAM  PLANE  CRASH 

M'r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23  three  Wisconsin  educators  died 
fighting  the  other  war  in  Vietnam— the 
war  against  ignorance  and  poverty. 
These  men  went  to  Vietnam  to  help  the 
people  of  that  embattled  land  to  improve 
tlieir  colleges  and  universities.  TJiey 
were  part  of  a  group  of  seven,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  in  a  tragic  plane  crash. 

The  acts  of  militarj'  heroism  we  read 
about  daily  in  our  newspapers  tend  to 
obscure  the  dedication  of  the  many  pub- 
lic-spirited Americans  who  are  working 
to  lead  the  Vietnamese  people  into  an  era 
of  greater  prosperity.  It  is  sad  that  we 
recognize  their  conti'ibution  only  in 
death. 

However,  let  this  ti-agedy  be  a  remind- 
er to  the  Congress  that  we  must  provide 
the  wherewithal  for  the  other  war  if 
military  victories  are  to  become  truly 
lasting  national  achievements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment made  by  AID  Administrator  Gaud 
as  well  as  brief  biographies  of  the  seven 
educators  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment and  biographies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Statement  by  Wu-ham  S.  Gaud,  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  Intern.ational  Develop- 
ment, ON  THE  Fatal  Plane  Crash  in  Viet- 
nam 

The  fatal  plane  crash  In  Vietnam  is  a  great 
tragedy. 

Seven  distinguished  educators  and  Bob  La- 
Follette.  an  AID  staff  man  accompanying 
them,  have  lost  their  lives.  Their  colle.igiies 
in  the  educational  community  and  In  the 
US  foreign  assistance  program  mourn  their 
deaths. 

These  men  were  in  Vietnam  to  help  the 
people  of  that  embattled  country  improve 
their  colleges  and  universities,  there  to  share 
their  knowledge  and  experience  with  a  small 
nation  which  is  struggling  to  assure  Its  peo- 
ple a  better  future.  They  represent  the  best 
in   .America. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  I  extend  the  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  victims. 

For  Front  Lines 

AID  Education  Advisor  Dr.  Robert  R.  La- 
Pollette  and  seven  prominent  U.S.  educators 
were  killed  in  Vietnam  March  23  when  their 
plane  crashed  Into  a  mountain  north  of 
Danang  during  a  monsoon  rainstorm.  The 
Air  America  pilot  was  also  killed. 

The  education  team,  including  two  college 
presidents,  was  in  Vietnam  under  an  AID 
contract  to  survey  the  country's  higher  edu- 
cation program  and  draw  up  a  plan  for  its 
future  development.  Begun  early  in  Janu- 
ary, the  study  was  to  have  been  completed 
April  1. 

At  the  time  of  their  death,  the  educators 
were  traveling  from  Saigon  to  visit  the  uni- 
versity at  Hue,  4C0  miles  to  the  north.  The 
pilot  made  an  unscheduled  landing  at  Da- 
nang because  of  bad  weather  and  later  de- 
cided to  complete  the  final  leg  of  the  trip. 
Crash  victims  were: 

Dr.  Robert  R.  LaFoUette,  72,  a  former  his- 
tory professor  who  joined  AID  In  1962  as 
a  higher  education  advisor  in  Ethiopia. 

Dr  James  Albertson,  41,  President  of  Wis- 
consin State  University's  Stevens  Point 
branch  and  team  director. 

Dr.  Harry  P.  Bangsberg.  39,  President  of 
Bemidji  State  College  in  Minnesota. 

Dr.  A.  Donald  Beattie.  45,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  Economics  at  the 
AVhltewater  branch  of  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Vincent  F.  Conroy,  44.  Director  of  Field 
Studies  at  H.irvard's  Center  for  Educational 
Research. 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Johnshoy,  48,  Dean  of  Aca- 
demic Aff.iirs  at  Oustavus  Adolphus  College 
in  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Dr.  Arthur  D  Pickett.  51.  professor  of  bio- 
logical sciences  and  Director  of  the  Honors 
Program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Melvin  L.  Wall.  54.  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  and  Earth  Sciences  at  Wis- 
consin State  University  at  River  Falls. 

Their  bodies  are  being  returned  to  the 
United   States   for   burial. 

Team  members  left  behind  a  complete  first 
draft  of  their  propcjsed  survey  report  with 
the  AID  mission  in  Saigon,  and  their  recom- 
mendations are  still  expected  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  luture  of  higher  education  In 
Vietnam. 


NORTH    VIETNAM    AIRFIELDS— THE 
CASE   FOR    THE   PILOT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
three  trips  to  the  Far  East  in  the  last 
16  months,  I  was  briefed  on  Air  Force 
and  naval  airpower  by  U.S.  civilian  nnd 
military  leaders  at  Cincpac  Headquarters 


in  Hawaii,  and  also  in  the  Vietnam  thea- 
ter. 

These  officials,  along  with  many  of  us 
back  in  this  country,  believe  that  suc- 
cessful air  attacks  against  the  airfields 
of  North  Vietnam  would  not  only  Ics.sen 
the  North  Vietnamese  capacity  for  ag- 
gression, but  would  also  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  lost  American  flyers. 

Others  back  here,  however,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Government,  do  not  agree. 

The  latter  maintain  that,  since  the 
MiRs  of  the  enemy  are  reported  to  have 
shot  down  only  10  of  our  aircraft  in  the 
past  2  years,  they  are  not  enoui,'h  of  a 
threat  to  justify  our  pilots  attacking  the 
airfields  in  question. 

The  truth,  however,  is  well  expressed 
in  the  words  of  one  fighter  pilot  with 
whom  I  talked  last  December.  He 
summed  up  the  present  air  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  "in- 
tegrated, sophisticated,  coordinated,  and 
improving." 

North  Vietnam  Mig-2rs  are  now  a 
formidable  part  of  the  air  dcfen.se  sys- 
tem to  which  this  U.S.  pilot  referred. 
They  are  mach  2  fighters,  with  both  can- 
nons and  air-to-air  missiles,  and  cur- 
rently opci'ate  all  the  way  from  the  deck 
to  altitudes  well  above  those  which  can 
be  attained  by  our  own  fighters. 

Coordinated  with  the  high  perform- 
ance of  these  Soviet-built  planes  are  the 
P.u.ssian  SAM-2  surface-to-air  super- 
sonic guided  mi.s.siles.  The  latter  are 
effective  from  5.000  feet  up  to  U-2  alti- 
tudes. 

The  third  component  part  of  this  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  North  Victnam- 
e.se  defense  system  is  composed  of  anti- 
aircraft artillery — AAA — guns.  They  in 
turn  are  effective  from  close  to  the 
ground  up  to  40,000  feet.  Added  to  these 
are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  light 
automatic  weapons  and  small  arms  now 
located   throughout   North   Vietnam. 

The  fourth  element,  one  which  ties 
togetlier  the  capabilities  of  the  above- 
mentioned  weapons  systems,  is  the  large 
network  of  North  Vietnamese  air  defense 
radars.  This  network  includes  many 
radar  command  and  control  centers. 
Each  of  the  latter  could  handle  the  co- 
ordinated direction  and  control  of  the 
antiaircraft  weapons,  the  suifacc-to-air 
missiles,  and  the  Mig  fighters. 

These  hundreds  of  radar  stations  con- 
stitute "eyes  '  for  the  thousands  of  me- 
dium and  heavy  antiaircraft  guns;  and 
also  for  the  many  surface-to-air  missile 
battalions  that  currently  launch  missiles 
from  camouflaged  sites. 

The  manner  in  which  the  total  capa- 
bilities of  the.se  weapons  systems  are 
presently  coordinated  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  over 
500  of  our  airci'aft;  and  what  is  more 
important,   hundreds   of   our   flyers. 

On  days  of  good  weather,  incoming 
mi.ssiles  and  flak  bursts  from  antiair- 
craft batteries  can  be  spotted;  but  in 
order  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses,  our 
planes  mu.st  fly  in  at  dangerously  low 
altitudes. 

Migs  launched  from  any  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  airfields  then  attempt  to 
."=hoot  djwn  our  own  heavily  laden  and 
le.ss  maneuverable  aircraft;  or  at  least 
forc"  them  to  jettison  their  oidnancc  in 
e.iorl,   to  avoid  being  destroyed. 


Some  people  back  in  this  country  ap- 
parently believe  that  these  Migs  are  a 
relatively  unimportant  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  overall  air  defense.  But 
scores  of  U.S.  pilots  operating  over  North 
Vietnam  last  December  emphasized  to 
me  that  this  is  just  not  true. 

These  pilots  pointed  out  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Migs,  they  weie  forced  to 
fly  at  lowest  altitudes — lower  even  than 
the  heights  required  to  evade  SAM's  and 
the    radar-directed    antiaircraft. 

They  also  emphasized  that  late-model 
Mig  interceptors  can  outmaneuver,  out- 
climb,  outaccelerate.  and  even  outrun 
our  own  fighters  at  higher  altitudes. 

Accordingly,  without  firing  a  shot  or 
launching  a  missile,  said  Mi°s  force  our 
own  airmen  to  literally  fly  into  "walls" 
of  barrage  fire  which  come  from  an  lui- 
precedcnted  concentration  of  automatic 
weapons  and  small  arms;  and  the  point 
which  should  be  driven  home  to  those 
who  denigrate  Mig  performance  is  that 
this  is  the  fire  which  has  accounted  for 
the  bulk  of  our  plane  lo.sses  to  date. 

Another  .significant  aspect;  U.S.  air- 
men arc  dedicated  professionals,  trained 
to  press  on  to  the  target  regardless;  men 
who  can  only  accept  with  deep  regret  the 
failure  of  a  mission  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity to  jettison  their  weapons  in  order 
to  survive. 

With  the  improving  skill  of  the  Mig 
pilots,  coordinated  with  the  growins 
sophistication  of  their  overall  defense 
system,  it  is  inevitable  that  more  of  our 
strike  missions  will  be  ineffective,  either 
because  our  pilots  jettLson  their  arma- 
ments in  effort  to  live,  or  are  shot  down. 
As  an  aside,  many  pilots  felt  certain 
that  the  jettisoning  of  their  weapons, 
along  with  the  ultimate  explosion  on 
the  ground  of  unsuccessful  North  Viet- 
namese ground-to-air  SAM's,  were  both 
responsible  for  criticism  about  attack;,  on 
civilian  areas. 

It  is  possible  that,  because  of  increas- 
ingly concentrated  North  Vietnamese 
airfield  defen.ses,  we  will  lose  more  planes 
if  authority  were  given  U.S.  pilots  to 
neutralize  the  five  Mig  bases  in  North 
Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  our  flyers  are 
anxious  to  obtain  that  authority,  becau.se 
experience  has  already  shown  that  when 
the  Migs  are  up,  as  many  as  one-fourth 
of  our  strike  aircraft  can  be  forced  to 
jetti.son  their  weapons  so  as  to  get  home. 
Once  these  North  Vietnamese  airfields 
have  been  made  inoperative,  our  strikes 
would  automatically  become  more  effec- 
tive. The  fighter  pilot  now  forced  to 
constantly  check  his  "6  o'clock" — direct 
rear — position  for  possible  enemy  fighter 
attacks  on  his  way  to  target  could  then 
devote  all  his  attention  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

This  unique  restraint  on  military  tar- 
gets is  justified — as  one  of  the  justifica- 
tion.s — by  claiming  that,  if  the  United 
States  took  out  these  Mig  airfields.  North 
Vietnamese  air  operations  would  move 
north  to  bases  in  China.  On  our  most 
recent  trip  to  Vietnam,  however,  we  were 
told  that  North  Vietnamese  planes  are 
already  using  Chinese  airfields  when  it 
was  to  their  advantage  to  rin  so. 

In  addition,  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
airfields  were  taken  out.  North  Viet- 
namese air  attacks  against  our  pilots 
could  not  be  nearly  as  effective,  because 


the  Mig-21,  a  day  interceptor,  has  a  rela- 
tively short  range — example,  their  flying 
time  over  Hanoi  would  be  cut  in  half. 

Finally,  in  all  my  trips  to  the  Far  East, 
I  have  never  found  a  single  member  of 
the  State  Department,  or  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  or  the  military  who 
believed  that  any  type  or  amount  of  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  would  bring 
in  Communist  Chinese  ground  forces. 
The  reverse  is  true  as  to  what  they 
thought  would  happen  if  we  put  ground 
troops  in  the  Hanoi-Haipliong  area. 

The  above  facts  are  presented  to  the 
Senate  after  conversations  which  I  have 
had  with  over  100  U.S.  pilots  stationed  in 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  and  who 
have  been  participating  in  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam. 

If  there  is  any  further  questioning  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  reports  on  this 
aspect  of  the  present  war,  I  will  recom- 
mend to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  a  few 
of  these  pilots  be  called  to  testify  before 
that  committee.  There  could  be  no 
better  way  to  obtain  the  truth  about  the 
air  war  now  being  carried  on  over  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  note  from  the  news- 
casts of  the  past  3  or  4  days  that  the 
Air  Force  has  been  given  the  go  ahead 
to  knock  out  an  airfield  under  construc- 
tion but  is  not  allowed  to  knock  out  those 
already  completed  where  aircraft  are 
now  located. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  un- 
derstand the  distinction  in  that  deci- 
sion? 

Mr.  S-XTMINGTON.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Neither  do  I.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  S"5fMINGTON.  1  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  B'STRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  81,  Senate  bill  623. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (8.  623)  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  inter- 
national bridges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Bnage  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted  to  the  construction,  maintenance, 
Md  operation  of  any  bridge  and  approaches 
hereto,  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  country    (hereinafter  re- 


ferred to  as  an  "international  bridge"),  and 
to  the  collection  of  tolls  for  Its  use,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction.  Such 
consent  shall  be  subject  to  ( 1 )  the  approval 
of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try concerned;  (2)  commitment  by  the  State 
in  which  the  bridge  would  be  located  to  re- 
view the  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  bridge  with  respect  to  structural  sound- 
ness and  to  Inspect  the  bridge  on  completion 
and  periodically  thereafter;  and  (3)  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  construction  of  bridges  over  naviga- 
ble waters",  approved  March  23.  1906  (33 
use  491-498),  except  for  section  6  (33 
use.  496),  and  |4)  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  follow  hereafter. 

Sec.  3.  No  bridge  may  be  constructed, 
maintained,  and  operated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  unless  the  President  has  first  given 
his  approval  thereto.  In  the  course  of  de- 
termining whether  to  grant  such  approval, 
the  President  shall  secure  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  ( 1 )  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  the  case  of  a  bridge 
connecting  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
bridge  would  be  located,  and  (3)  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  as  required  by  section  1  of"  the 
Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33  U,S.C.  491)  shall 
only  be  given  subsequent  to  the  President's 
approval,  as  provided  for  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  the 
actual  construction  of  the  bridge  Is  com- 
menced within  two  years  and  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's approval:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  extend 
for  a  reasonable  time  either  or  both  of  the 
time  limits  herein  provided. 

Sec  5.  If  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use  of 
an  International  bridge  constructed  under 
this  Act,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction — 

( a )  in  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, company,  or  other  private  entity,  tolls 
may  be  collected  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
slxty-slx  years  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  such  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  such  sixty- 
six  years,  such  bridge  and  approaches  there- 
to. If  not  previously  transferred  to  a  public 
agency  pursuant  to  section  6,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State  wherein  the  United 
States  portion  of  such  bridge  is  located,  and 
no  further  compensation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  due  such  Individual,  company,  or  entity; 
or 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  State  or  States 
or  by  any  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division or  public  agency  thereof,  the  rates 
of  toll  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a 
fund  suflSclent  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost 
of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  the 
bridge  and  Its  approaches  under  economical 
management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  amount  paid  there- 
for, including  reasonable  Interest  and  finan- 
cing cost,  as  soon  as  possible  under  reason- 
able charges,  but  within  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed forty  years  from  the  date  of  completing 
or  acquiring  the  same.  After  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  for  such  amortization  shall  have 
been  so  provided,  any  such  bridge  shall  there- 
after be  maintained  and  operated  free  of 
tolls. 

An  accurate  record  of  the  amount  paid  for 
acquiring  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  the  same  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  Information  of  all  persons 
Interested. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  Individual,  corporation,  or 
other  entity  to  which,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 


authorization  has  been  given  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  an  international 
bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto,  from  sell- 
ing, assigning,  or  transferring  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  any  public  agency  and  any  such  successor 
agency  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights. 
powers,  and  privileges  acquired  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  rights. 
powers,  and  privileges  had  been  granted  by 
this  Act  directly  to  such  agency:  Proiided. 
houever.  That  with  respect  to  the  collection 
of  tolls  the  provisions  of  section  5(bi  shall 
apply. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  international  bridges  the  con- 
struction of  which  Is  approved  under  such 
provisions. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect.  Impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  or  In  regard  to  any  navigable 
waters  or  any  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  rejKirt  of  all  approvals  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  during  such  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal  this   Act  is  expressly   reserved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No,  80),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

MAIN    PtlRPOSE 

The  purjjose  of  this  measure  is  to  give  the 
consent  of  Congress,  subject  to  a  number 
of  conditions,  to  the  construction  of  certain 
international  bridges  so  as  to  make  separate 
authorizations  for  individual  International 
bridges  unnecessary  for  the  most  part  In 
this  respect,  the  bill  follows  the  philosophy 
of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  by  which 
Congress  granted  consent  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  bridges, 
and  approaches  thereto  over  the  domestic 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

BACKGROUND 

The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  specifically 
stated  that  It  "shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  any  bridge 
which  will  connect  the  United  States,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
with  any  foreign  country."  Accordingly, 
each  Individual  proposal  to  build  a  bridge 
across  waters  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  has  had  to  receive  separate 
congressional  approval.  Since  enactment  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  almost  30  such 
measures  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
With  population  expanding  along  the  north- 
ern and  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States,  it  can  be  expected  that  this  demand 
will  continue.  If  not  Increase. 

This  factor,  together  with  recently  devel- 
oping local  controversies  as  to  the  sites  of 
proposed  bridges,  led  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  explore  other  means  of 
authorizing  the  construction  of  International 
bridges.  After  extensive  consultation  with 
the  executive  departments  primarily  con- 
cerned with  questions  relating  to  such  Inter- 
national bridges,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  the  language  embodied  In  the 
pending  bill  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  represents  the  consolidated 
views  of  the  executive  branch. 

WHAT  THE  BILL   DOES 

The  bill  consists  largely  of  the  generally 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Individual  au- 
thorizations previously  enacted  and  the  act 
of  1906  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters" 
(33  U.S.C.  491-498). 

The  consent  of  Congress  is  granted  in  sec- 
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tlon  2  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  any  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  country,  subject  to  (1)  the 
approval  of  the  proper  authorities  In  the  for- 
eign country  concerned:  (2)  a  commitment 
by  the  State  or  States  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  bridge  location  to  review  the  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  f jr  struc- 
tural soundness  and  to  inspect  the  bridge  on 
completion  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after; and  (3)  the  provisions  of  the  1906  act. 
Requirements  (1)  and  (3)  have  been  con- 
Ei.stently  a  part  of  prior  international  bridge 
authorizations.  The  condition  set  forth  In 
c'.ause  (2)  has  not  previously  been  placed 
In  such  legislation  but  the  committee  con- 
sidered it  desirable  because  of  the  significant 
International  consequences  which  might 
flow  from  the  structural  failure  of  an  Inter- 
national  bridge. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  the  prior 
approval  of  the  President  to  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  bridges.  In 
determining  whether  to  give  such  approval, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall 
secure  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
( 1  )  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico,  in 
the  case  of  a  bridge  leaduig  to  Mexico;  (2) 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  bridge 
would  be  located;  and  (3)  the  heads  of  such 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  com- 
mittee would  exjiect  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  among  those  consulted. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  vest  the  approval 
power  In  the  President  because  the  question 
affects  foreign  relations  and  because  a  large 
nimiber  of  Federal  agencies  have  an  In- 
terest— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  Customs  Bureau,  among  others. 
The  President  can,  of  course,  and  probably 
will,  delegate  this  authority. 

Section  4  follows  the  pattern  of  the  1906 
Bridge  Act  and  provides  that  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  President  and  shall 
be  null  and  void  unless  construction  of  the 
bridge  Is  begun  within  2  years  and  completed 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's approval.  In  view  of  the  planning  and 
construction  time  necessary  for  some  large 
projects,  the  bill  Includes  a  proviso  that  the 
Secretary  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  extend 
for  a  reasonable  period  either  or  both  of 
the  time  limits.  The  equivalent  time  limi- 
tations In  the  1906  Bridge  Act  are  1  and  3 
years  and  In  the  Individual  InternBtlonal 
authorizations  they  have  varied  from  that 
to  as  much  as  3  and  6  years.  The  2-  and 
5-year  limit  api>ears  reasonable  when  com- 
bined with  the  discretionary  extension  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Section  5  applies  to  tolls.  In  the  case  of 
a  privately  constructed  or  acquired  Inter- 
national bridge  the  authority  to  collect  tolls 
Is  limited  to  66  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge.  After  that  the 
bridge  must  be  operated  free  of  toll.  The  66- 
year  limitation  has  been  contained  In  all 
International  bridge  authorizations  enacted 
since  1959. 

The  bill  provides  that  at  the  end  of  the 
66-year  perltxl  the  bridge  and  the  approaches 
thereto.  If  not  previously  transferred  to  a 
public  agency,  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  State  In  which  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
bridge  is  located,  and  no  further  compensa- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  due  to  the  private 
owners.  It  was  the  committee's  belief  that, 
inasmuch  as  a  bridge  serves  the  public  con- 
'•enlonce,  provision  should  be  made  for  Its 
continuing  operation  after  the  private  owners 
no  longer  could  provide  such  operation  and 
maintenance  from  funds  collected  through 
tolls.  The  private  owners  would  have  been 
compensated  through  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing the  bridge  and  collecting  tolls  for  66 
years. 


In  the  case  of  a  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated International  bridge,  the  tolls  shall 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufHclent 
to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintain- 
ing, repairing,  and  operating  the  bridge  and 
Its  approaches  under  economical  manage- 
ment, and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  amount  paid  therefor. 
Including  reasonable  Interest  and  financing 
cost,  as  soon  as  possible  under  re.isonable 
charges,  but  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  40 
years  from  the  date  of  the  completion  or 
acquisition  of  the  bridge. 

For  both  publicly  and  privately  owned 
bridjTPP.  the  bill  further  requires  that  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  amount  paid  for  acquir- 
ing the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  the  ac- 
tu:il  expenditures  tor  maintaining,  repairing, 
and  operating  the  same  and  of  the  dally  tolls 
collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Information  of  all  persons  in- 
terested. 

The  provisions  relating  to  tolls  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  public  International  bridge  are 
vlrtu.illy  Identical  to  those  contained  in  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  except  for  the 
period  of  time  set  forth.  In  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946.  this  Is  set  at  30  years. 
The  longer  period  was  recommended  by  the 
executive  branch  In  the  light  of  recent  bridge 
bonding  experience. 

It  should  al.so  be  pointed  out  that  the  tolls 
on  private  bridges  are  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  the  pro- 
visions of  33  use.  494.  which  Is  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  by  reference. 

Section  6  authorizes  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  which,  tmder  the  act, 
have  obtained  authorization  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  an  International 
bridge  and  appri)aches  to  It  to  sell,  assign,  or 
transfer  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  them  to  any  public  agency 
or  international  bridge  authority  or  com- 
mission. The  latter  will  then  be  authorized 
to  exercise  these  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
granted  to  It  directly,  except  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tolls  where  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  publicly  owned  international  bridges 
will  apply.  This  identical  provision  has  been 
contained  In  almost  all  individual  Interna- 
tional brioge  authorizations  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  .assure  continued  congressional 
surveillance  over  bridges  authorized  by  this 
bin,  the  committee  provided  In  section  9  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year  report  to  the  Congress  on  ap- 
provals made  during  that  year. 

COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

If  approved  by  the  Senate,  this  will  be  the 
third  time  that  the  Senate  has  passed  these 
Identical  provisions.  In  the  88th  Congress 
the  House  passed  them  also  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session  with  minor  amendnients  but 
the  oflQclal  papers  did  not  reach  the  Senate 
for  action  before  adjournment.  During  the 
89th  Congress  the  bill.  In  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute, was  sent  to  conference  but  the  con- 
ferees did  not  meet. 

The  committee  reiterated  the  conclusions 
set  forth  in  its  previous  reports  on  this 
measure: 

"In  recommending  this  bill  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  there 
are  no  great  departures  from  precedent  In- 
volved. Nothing  In  this  bill  gives  advance 
consent  to  compacts  or  agreements  between 
States  and  foreign  countries  or  suladivislons 
thereof  for  the  construction  of  international 
bridges.  Bridges  built  under  such  agreements 
would  continue  to  be  considered  ad  hoc  by 
the  Congress.  Nor  does  the  bill  deal  with 
t<3ll  policy  for  international  bridge  author- 
ities or  commts.slons  because  it  Is  felt  that 
appropriate  toll  provisions  could  best  be 
worked  out  in  the  context  of  negotiating 
compacts  or  agreements  to  set  up  such  avi- 
thoritles.  The  bill  is  naturally  limited  in  its 
effect  to  the  territory  over  which  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction. 

"The  authorization  contained  In  the  bill   is 


specific  and  limited  and,  the  committee 
stresses,  largely  drawn  from  existing  law  and 
precedent.  The  committee  believes  that  It 
represents  a  more  orderly  and  better  method 
for  dealing  with  requests  for  permission  to 
build  international  bridges  than  has  been 
available  heretofore.  Its  principal  advantage 
is  to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden  of  pass- 
ing on  multiplicity  of  Individual  bridges." 

To  date  already,  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  90th  Congress  for  approval 
of  individual  bridge  sites.  Hopefully,  by 
p.issing  S.  623  promptly,  this  question  can 
be  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee  so  recommends. 


LOAN   AGREEMENT  BETWEEN   THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  in  the  mail  a  publica- 
tion of  tlie  Yugoslav  Information  Center, 
of  New  York  City.  The  bulletin  is  dated 
March  14,  1967.  It  contains  two  docu- 
ments, the  first  setting  forth  certain  news 
items  describing  events  in  Yugoslavia, 
the  second  being  a  speech  made  on 
January  10,  1967,  by  Vladimir  Popovic.  a 
member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Communists 
of  Yugoslavia,  to  the  Central  Committee. 

The  news  bulletin  contains  a  statement 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Belgrade.  March  8.  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  SUites  signed  a  109  million  new  dinar 
loan  agreement  here  today. 

One  hundred  million  in  dinars  is  worth 
$8,720,000  in  American  dollars.  I  con- 
tinue to  read  : 

The  sum  in  question  came  from  local  cur- 
rency sales  of  farm  produce  brought  in  from 
the  United  States  in  1964  under  the  Food- 
for-Peace  Program  and  Is  partly  to  finance 
the  Belgrade-Bar,  Sarajevo-Ploce  and  Knln- 
Zadar  railways,  as  well  as  Rijeka  and  Potpec 
hydro-electric  power  plants. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Tasic.  Yugo- 
slav Assistant  Federal  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Elbrlck,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Belgrade. 

I  stated  a  moment  apo  that  In  the 
same  mail  was  a  copy  of  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Vladimir  Popovic.  That 
speech  was  delivered  on  January  10. 
The  loan  was  executed  on  March  8,  2 
months  after  the  speech  was  made  by 
the  Member  of  the  Communist  Presidium 
of  Yugoslavia.  I  want  to  read  from  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Popovic.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: 

Contemporary  hiternational  relations  are 
beset  by  many  adverse  factors,  political  in- 
terference and  pressure,  the  use  of  force  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
and  particularly  American  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam. •  »  •  Although  the  present  situation 
still  does  not  constitute  an  immediate  danger 
to  world  peace,  power  {xilitlcs  and  pressure 
in  international  relations  are  a  constant 
source  of  unrest  and  Instability.  The  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  a  particularly  vivid  case  in 
point.  The  elementary  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  freedom  and  independence 
are  being  violated,  and  this  Is  why  aggres- 
sion against  the  people  of  Vietnam  Is  widely 
condemned  by  freedom-loving  humanity, 
which  demands  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
be  enabled  to  attain  the  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  their  struggle. 

Further  in  Popovlc's  statement  we 
read: 

We  are  therefore  striving  for  the  cessation 
of  U.S.  aggression  and  have  from  the  very 
beginning  extended  full  support  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Vietnam  In  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  their  revolutionary  struggle. 
Considering  it  possible  to  end  the  war  In  a 
way  that  would  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of 
the  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  U.S.  government  Imme- 
diately cease  the  air  attacks  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam  as  the  leading  force  of  the 
liberation  war  and  assume  the  obligation  to 
withdraw  Its  troops  from  Vietnam. 

That  is  not  the  end  of  Popovlc's  state- 
ment.  He  further  states: 

Traditional  cooperation  continues  with  the 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  with  a  view 
to  devising  ways  and  means  of  Improving  the 
international  situation  and  of  extending 
more  effective  resistance  to  neo-colonlallst 
pressure  and  power  politics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  continue  to  read 
from  Mr.  Popovic's  statement: 

It  is  only  through  the  policy  of  coexistence 
and  peace,  an  Integral  part  of  which  is  the 
right  of  every  people  to  struggle  for  its  free- 
dom. Independence  and  equal  rights,  that 
the  socialist  forces  may  appear  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interests  of  all  peoples  and 
win  support  In  every  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  the  absolute  injustice  and  irony  of 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  government  on 
one  day  accepting  our  charitable  help, 
and  on  the  next  day  figuratively,  attack- 
ing the  United  States.  Popovic,  in  his 
statement,  echoed  completely  the  words 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Not  one  word  was  ut- 
tered by  this  representative  of  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Yugoslavia  that  Is 
in  any  way  indicative  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  provided  $2.5  billion 
in  help  to  the  Yugoslav  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

What  do  those  Communists  think  of 
our  mentality?  The  more  they  slap  us 
In  the  face,  the  greater  the  help  we  give 
them.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the 
$9  million  that  I  have  just  mentioned, 
but  ever  since  1948  the  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  '-teen  poured  Into  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  the  aggressors. 
We  are  supposed  to  sit  down  with  the 
Communist  National  Liberation  Front 
and  do  the  settling  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  simply  cannot  see  their  argiunent,  nor 
would  I  be  at  ease  unless  I  took  the  floor 
today  and  condemned  that  attitude  of 
the  Communist  government  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

It  still  seems  to  be  true,  as  it  has  been 
throughout  the  last  18  years,  that  every 
time  we  give  that  government  help, 
within  a  week  or  a  month  they  redeclare 
their  devotion  to  communism  and  re- 
iterate the  alleged  injustices  the  United 
States  is  committing  against  decency 
throughout  the  world. 

I  hope  that  my  words  will  reach  Popo- 
vic and  Tito  and  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will 
rise  In  indignation  at  giving  money  an- 
nually to  a  government  that  Is  hostile 


to  the  principles  of  our  people  and  the 
Government  of  this  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  called 
for  a  U.S.  cease-fire  as  a  start  toward 
Vietnam  peace.  The  headline  of  the 
story  read  thus:  "Thant  Calls  for  U.S. 
Cease-Fire  as  Start  Toward  Viet  Peace." 

The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  unilaterally  de- 
clare a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  as  the  first  step 
toward  peace,  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  said  today. 

I  read  further  excerpts  from  the 
story: 

Thant  said  In  a  statement  released  today 
that  the  Impasse  In  Vietnam  can  be  broken 
"only  Lf  one  side  or  the  other  shows  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  and  the  compassion 
for  humanity  to  take  the  initiative  on  the 
first  step — that  is  to  say,  by  undertaking 
unilaterally  to  put  the  standstill  truce  Into 
effect,  and  thereafter  to  fire  only  If  fired 
upon. 

"The  United  States,  with  fxjwer  and  wealth 
unprecedented  in  human  history,  is  in  a 
position  to  take  this  initiative.  I  must  say 
in  all  frankness  that  I  share  Sen.  Clark's 
view  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
take  such  a  step  even  though  there  is  an 
admitted,  but  in  my  opinion,  limited  risk 
for  the  United  States  In  doing  so." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"So  long  as  the  bombing  Is  going  on,  there 
will  be  no  talks  as  far  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  concerned." 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  like  Caesar's  wife, 
should  be  above  suspicion.  That  high 
oflSce  should,  of  course,  be  employed  to 
bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam.  But  we 
have  a  right,  indeed,  a  duty  to  expect 
that  any  appeals  for  peace  will  be  issued 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
neutrality  vis-a-vis  the  parties  involved 
in  Vietnam.  One  would,  therefore,  ex- 
pect that  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
would  be  most  careful  in  the  statements 
he  makes  with  reference  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Regretfully,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
U  Thant  has  a  distressing  tendency  to  be 
neutral  in  favor  of  the  North  Vietnam 
Communist  regime.  On  April  2,  for 
example,  Mr.  U  Thant  called  on  the 
United  States  to  declare  a  unilateral 
ceasefire.  The  Secretary  General  said, 
as  quoted  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  April  2,  1967: 

So  long  as  the  bombing — 

Referring  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — 

Is  going  on,  there  will  be  no  talks  as  far  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned. 


Americans  are  entitled  to  a^k  whether 
this  is  a  paraphrase  of  what  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  said  in  London  on  February 
8,  1967  and  which  has  since  been  re- 
peated— with  various  variations — in  the 
Soviet  press  and  on  the  Soviet  radio 
since  that  time.  In  a  speech  at  a  Guild- 
hall luncheon  in  London  which  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  termed  "provoca- 
tive," Mr.  Kosygln  "packed  in  every  anti- 
Western  punch  in  the  Russian  book." 
The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Febru- 
ar>'  9,  1967,  stated  that  on  Vietnam  he 
called  for  the  unconditional  termination 
of  American  bombing  and  all  other  acts 
of  aggression  against  the  North.  This 
was  essential  if  there  were  to  be  any 
talks  between  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  blunt  fact  is  that  the 
bombings  in  Vietnam  are  hurting  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  their  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and  that  the 
evidence  suggests  that  the  bombings  are 
helping  to  save  the  lives  of  American 
fighting  men. 

President  Johnson,  our  Conunander  in 
Chief,  has  continued  the  bombings  not 
because  he  is  a  warlike  man,  but,  rather, 
because  he  wants  to  bring  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  the  peace  table  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the 
casualty  rate  of  Americans  as  low  as  Is 
possible.  We,  as  Americans,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  political  party,  should  ask 
ourselves  whether.  If  we  occupied  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  the  ofiBce  of 
Chief  Executive,  we  would  do  less. 

We  need  also  to  ask  ourselves  another 
question:  Is  it,  was  it  ever  intended  in 
the  UN.  Charter,  for  the  United  Nations 
to  replace  the  American  President  and 
American  Congress  in  safeguarding  the 
national  security  of  this  Nation? 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Henry  M.  Jackson],  a  specialist  in  na- 
tional security  affairs,  has  given  a  cogent 
answer  to  this  question.  Said  he,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Will  To  Stay  the 
Course,"  published  in  the  Air  Force 
magazine  of  January  1966 : 

The  cliche  that  the  United  Nations  Is  the 
keystone  of  American  foreign  policy  Is  mis- 
leading. The  correct  statement  is  that  the 
United  States  itself  Is  the  keystone  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy:  our  strength,  our  sense 
of  purpose,  the  appeal  of  our  conception  of 
a  decent  world  to  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  will  which 
those  In  charge  maintain  and  communicate 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  U  Thant  has  departed  from  the 
traditional  and  proper  role  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  U.N.  His  most  re- 
cent statement  certainly  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  careful  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold  during  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  General.  As  a  dip- 
lomat, Mr.  U  Thant  should  recall  the 
wise  words  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  that 
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there  Is  wisdom  In  negotiating  in  inter- 
national affairs,  but  only  in  negotiating 
from  strength.  A  unilateral  cessation  of 
bombing — or  any  other  unilateral  act  in 
the  Vietnam  war — on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  will,  as  the  lessons  of  the 
Korean  war  taught  us,  not  bring  peace. 
Instead,  by  proving  that  aggression  may 
pay,  it  will  prolong  the  agony  that  all  of 
us  wish  to  end  as  speedily  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  word  we  have  pledged  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam:  that  we  will 
not  hand  them  over  to  Communist  force. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. It  i*  entitled  "Thant  Calls  for 
U.S.  Cease-Fire  as  Start  Toward  Viet 
Peace"  and  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2.  1967 1 
Thant  Calls  for  US.   Cease-Fire  as  Start 
Toward  Viet  Peace— Si-pports  Unilater.^l 
Action  Proposed  bt  Senator  Clark 
United  Nations.  NY..  April  1. — The  United 
States  should  unilaterally  declare  a  cease-fire 
In   Vietnam  as   the   first  step  toward   peace, 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  said  today. 
Thant   endorsed    a   Bimllar   proposal   made 
by  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.)  In  Washing- 
ton yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tion or  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
makes  exception 
The  Secretary  General   told  newsmen   he 
customarily    refrains    from    commenting    on 
statements  by  Government  officials,  but  was 
making  an   exception   this   time   because   he 
had  "been  so  greatly  Impressed"  by   Clark's 
speech. 

Clark  told  ADA  delegates  that  the  United 
States  should,  on  April  15.  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  halt  all  olTensive  operations 
In  South  Vietnam  and  induce  South  Vietna- 
mese military  forces  to  do  the  same. 

Clark  said  that  Thant.  the  co-chairman  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  and  members  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  should 
then  be  able  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vlefong  to  stop  fighting.  He  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  "under  these  propos- 
als we  would  soon  be  at  the  conference  table, 
with  the  shooting  war  stopped." 

tmcES  standstill 

Thant  said  In  a  statement  released  today 
that  the  impasse  In  Vietnam  can  be  broken 
"only  if  one  side  or  the  other  shows  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  and  the  compassion 
for  humanity  to  take  the  Initiative  on  the 
first  step — that  is  to  say.  by  undertaking 
unilaterally  to  put  the  standstill  truce  Into 
effect,  and  thereafter  to  fire  only  if  fired 
upon. 

"The  United  States,  with  power  and  wealth 
unprecedented  in  human  history.  Is  in  a 
position  to  take  this  Initative.  I  must  say 
In  all  frankness  that  I  share  Sen.  Clark's 
view  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
take  such  a  step  even  though  there  Is  an 
admitted,  but  in  my  opinion,  limited  risk  for 
the  United  States  In  doing  so." 

fin  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  It  had  no  immediate  comment  on 
Thant's  statement). 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  the  United  States  stands  by  its  earlier 
reply  to  Thant's  call  for  a  standstill  truce, 
with  talks  between  Washington  and  Hanoi 
to  be  followed  by  reconvening  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

"We  have  been  Informed  that  the  Secre- 
tary GenersU's  statement  today  is  neither 
a  proposal  nor  an  appeal,"  Goldberg  said. 
"We  have  already  responded  affirmatively  to 


the  Secretary  General's  latest  proposjil  con- 
tained In  his  aide  memolre  of  March  14." 

Both  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam have  accepted  Thant's  three-stage  plan, 
but  Washington  wanted  talks  on  details  of 
the  truce  to  precede  the  cease-fire.  South 
Vietnam  expressed  willingness  to  meet  with 
North  Vietnamese  representatives,  but  made 
no  mention  of  Washington-Hanoi  talks  or 
of  meeting  with  the  Vietcong. 

Thant  told  newsmen  today  preliminary 
discussions  of  truce  details  "were  out  of  the 
question." 

"So  long  as  the  bombing  Is  going  on.  there 
will  be  no  talks  as  far  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  concerned."  he  said.  Tliant  had 
said  Wednesday  he  had  recelvec  a  written 
reply  from  Hanoi  to  his  latest  peace  plan, 
biu  did  not  hint  at  Its  content  until  today. 

Thant  is  believed  to  have  broached  his 
three-part  proposal  to  North  Vietnamese 
representatives  at  a  mreting  early  last  month 
In  Rangoon,  when  he  visited  his  native 
Burma.  Their  response  reportedly  w.is  not 
favorable  then,  but  Thant  maintained  there 
had    been   no  outrigiit   rejection. 

Thant  made  his  proposal  for  a  standstill 
truce  and  talks  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi  after  failing  to  win  agieemen*.  on  his 
13-month-old  plan  that  called  for  an  end 
to  US.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  scaling 
down  military  activities  on  both  sides  in 
South  Vietnam  and  discussions  among  all 
the  participants,  Including  the  Vietcong. 


VIETNAM   MYTHS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  myths  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
many  Americans  Is  that  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  children  have  been  horribly 
burned  by  U.S.  napalm. 

This  is  just  a  myth  is  factimlly  related 
by  the  eminent  New  York  Times  medi- 
cal columnist,  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  department  of  re- 
habilitation of  New  York  University's 
College  of  Medicine. 

In  a  tour  of  Vietnam,  as  related  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  12,  Dr.  Rusk 
was  unable  to  turn  up  a  single  case  of  a 
child  burned  by  napalm.  This  is  what 
Dr.  Rusk  said: 

To  many  Americans,  Vietnam  Is  a  dis- 
tant and  devastated  country  filled  with  chil- 
dren who  have  been  burned  by  American  na- 
palm bombs. 

This  picture  simply  Is  not  true. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Rusk  takes  dead  aim  at  the 
Vietcong  for  continually  using  terror  tac- 
tics against  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  article,  en- 
titled "Reports  of  Many  Children  Burned 
by  American  Napalm  Are  Challenged," 
merits  reading,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  current  issue  of  Time 
magazine  also  be  placed  in  the  Record: 
One  relates  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Rusk,  the 
other  sums  up  the  findings  of  the  re- 
spected London  Economist  which  effec- 
tively counter  another  myth:  that  U.S. 
bombers  are  indiscriminately  killing 
South  Vietnamese  civilians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12.  1967] 
Vietnam  Tt>tJR:    I — Reports  of  Many  Chil- 
dren  Burned   By   American   Napalm   Are 
Challenged 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MX).) 
Saigon,    South    Vietnam,    March    9. — For 
the  last  week  this  writer  has  been  on  an  In- 


tensive tour  of  20  Vietnamese  civilian  hos- 
pitals from  the  17th  Parallel  In  the  North  to 
the  Gulf  of  Slam  In  the  South. 

The  facilities  visited  ranged  from  an  Iso- 
lated dispensary  serving  the  MontagnarUs  in 
the  highlands  to  large  provincial  civilian  hos- 
pitals in   the  hottest  combat  areas. 

To  many  Americans.  Vietnam  is  a  distant 
and  devastated  country  filled  with  children 
who  have  been  burned  by  American  napalm 
bombs. 

This  picture  simply  is  not  true. 

The  very  nature  of  the  fighting  In  Vletnani 
h.Ts  made  civilian  casualties  inevitable. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the 
Vietcong  have  continuously  used  terror  tac- 
tics against  civilians. 

As  the  military  activities  have  become  in- 
tensified the  Vietcong  have  deliberately  wiped 
out  villages  and  mined  busy  roads. 

CAt  GUT     IN     CROSSFIRE 

M>re  and  more  civilians  have  been  in.id- 
vcrtonrly  caught  In  the  crossfire  despite  the 
very  stringent  precautions  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  Allied  forces. 

Not  even  partial  statistics  on  the  number 
of  civilian  c:'sualtles  were  available  imtil  last 
November  when  the  first  nationwide  hoEpital 
survey  was  held. 

Monthly  surveys  since  Indicate  that,  na- 
tionwide, approximately  15  per  cent  of  all 
hospital  admis-sions  are  war  cnsunlties.  The 
remaining  85  per  cent  are  for  diseases  and 
accidents. 

Certainly  there  are  burned  children  and 
adults  In  Vietnam. 

This  writer  personally  saw  every  burn 
case  in  the  20  hospitals  he  visited.  Among 
them  was  not  a  single  case  of  burns  due 
to  napalm  and  but  two  from  phosphorus 
shells. 

There  have  been  cases  of  severe  burns 
from  napalm  but  the  numbers  are  not  large 
In  comparison  to  burns  due  to  accidents. 
Of  the  scores  of  American  physicans 
queried  many  had  not  seen  a  single  ca.se  of 
burns  due  to  napalm  and  others  had  seen 
but  a  single  case.  For  every  case  of  burns 
resulting  from  war  there  are  scores  of  cises 
of  burns  resulting  from  gasoline. 

Because  of  Inflation  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
cooking  is  very  high.  As  a  result,  many 
Vietnamese  farmers  and  villagers  pilfer  or 
buy  stolen  gasoline.  They  are  inexperi- 
enced in  its  use  and  try  to  use  it  like  kero- 
sene.    The  results  are  tragic. 

A    TYPICAL    example 

The  percentage  of  war  casualties  in  the 
population  of  a  given  hospital  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  nUlitary  action  in  that  area. 

The  provincial  hospital  at  Danang  is  a 
typical  example.  This  is  a  300-bed  surgical 
hospital  that  had  700  patients  at  the  time 
of  the  visit. 

The  bulk  of  the  surgical  care  Is  given  by 
a  26-member  team  of  American  physicians, 
nurses  and  technicians. 

The  hospital  was  particularly  busy  that 
morning  as  the  prior  weekend  the  Vietcong 
had  used  for  the  first  time  their  largest 
mortars  of  the  war.  a  Russian-made  140-mm. 
rocket,  in  an  attack  of  the  Danang  air  base. 
They  missed  the  base  but  hit  the  nearby 
village  of  Apdo. 

Thirty-two  civilians  were  killed  and  60 
patients  from  this  one  attack  had  been 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  Most  had  mul- 
tiple compound  fractures. 

The  same  weekend,  a  Vietnamese  bus  had 
hit  a  Vietcong  land  mine,  causing  50  addi- 
tional   hospital    admissions. 

The  latter  is  an  almost  dally  occurrence 
in   this   war-torn   country. 

For  the  month  of  February  the  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  in  Danang  had  1.661 
admissions  of  whom  468  were  war  casualties. 

Of  these.  248  were  presumed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Vietcong  since  they  resulted 
from  grenades,  mortars,  mines  and  booby 
traps,  which  are  used  by  the  Vietcong. 

Seventy-four  of  the  casualties  were  pre- 
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sumed  to  have  been  caused  by  United  States, 
Vietnamese  and  allied  action  since  they  re- 
sulted from  bombings,  air  strikes  and 
artillery. 

Small  arms  fire,  which  could  have  origi- 
nated from  either  side,  caused  the  remaining 
146  casualties. 

At  a  visit  farther  south  the  next  day 
the  picture  was  somewhat  different  as  United 
States,  Vietnamese  and  allied  troops  were 
on  the  offensive. 

The  city  was  Quinohn.  where  the  400-bed 
hospital  was  being  aided  by  a  medical  team 
from  New  Zealand.  The  hospital  had  600 
patients  for  its  400  beds. 

One-third,  or  200.  were  casualties.  Here 
the  figures  were  reversed. 

For  the  month  of  February,  the  Vietcong 
were  presumed  to  have  caused  59  casualties 
and  the  allies  102  with  the  remainder  of  un- 
determined origin.  Significantly,  however, 
of  the  200  casualties  only  20  were  children. 

The  next  day  among  the  stops  was  the 
resort  city  of  Dalat,  the  former  summer 
capital,  in  a  mountain  setting  reminiscent 
of  North  Carolina. 

Since  there  has  been  no  fighting  in  Dalat. 
traditionally,  there  was  not  a  single  casualty 
in  the  hospital.  But  at  Tayninh  in  the  III 
Corps  area  Just  farther  south  the  following 
day  the  situation  was  again  different.  The 
provincial  hospital  had  300  beds  but  600 
patients. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  17  fresh  casualties 
arrived  as  a  result  of  a  bus  hitting  a  Vietcong 
land  mine. 

Nine  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed,  and 
a  6-year-old  child,  one  of  the  17  casualties 
taken  to  the  hospital,  died  as  we  entered  the 
emergency  room. 

Despite  this  tragic  incident  casualties  con- 
stituted only  10  per  cent  of  the  patient  load. 

With  the  present  level  of  United  States 
and  allied  medical  assistance,  Vietnam  is 
barely  able  to  cope  with  its  noncasualty 
medical  problems. 

It  cannot  give  prompt,  modern.  Ufesavlng 
services  to  all  of  its  casualties.  Within  its 
resources  and  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  teams,  it  does  remarkably 
well. 

Vietnam  needs  and  welcomes  all  of  the 
medical  assistance  It  can  get  from  any  source. 

The  Increased  tempo  of  the  allied  military 
action  has  caused  Increased  casualties.  It 
has  resulted  in  increased  terroristic  attacks 
by  the  Vietcong. 

Last  weekend  the  town  of  Baclieu  In  the 
delta  was  hit  by  30  rounds  of  mortar  shells 
one  night  and  40  the  following  night. 

The  first  night  the  Vietcong  fire  was  di- 
rected toward  the  dependents'  quarters  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  second  night  the 
firing  was  indiscriminate.  That  night  there 
were  two  direct  hits  on  the  pediatric  ward  of 
the  hospital. 

One  child  was  killed  and  seven  others 
critically  wounded. 

In  another  ward  at  Cantho  there  was  a 
beautiful  5-year-old  girl  who  had  lost  both 
legs  at  the  knees.  When  the  Vietcong  raided 
her  village  the  men  fled  and  the  women  and 
children  hid  in  their  homes.  As  the  Viet- 
cong left  the  village  they  threw  grenades  into 
the  homes. 

These  are  stories  that  can  be  repeated  over 
and  over  and  over.     They  happen  every  day. 

CARE    FOR    CASUALTIES 

Care  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  casualties  should  be  and  must  be  given 
with  our  help  In  Vietnam. 

As  the  Committee  of  Responsibility  has 
proposed,  some  of  the  extremely  difficult 
long-term  cases  requiring  extensive  plastic 
reconstrucUve  surgery  can  be  brought  to  the 
United  States.  From  observations  on  this 
mission  their  numbers  fortunately  are  not 
large. 

*-*'  t*ie  btims  cases  this  writer  saw  no  more 
than  5  per  cent  require  plastic  surgery.    The 


aid  of  nearby  non-Communist  countries  can 
be  sought  In  meeting  some  of  the  problems. 

After  seeing  for  himself  and  talking  with 
innumerable  Vietnamese,  American  and 
allied  medical  specialists  this  writer  has 
come  to  five  major  conclusions. 

First,  the  load  of  casualties  superimposed 
on  the  already  overburdened  Vietnamese 
hospitals  Is  unbelievable.  The  entire  system 
would  have  collapsed  had  It  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  and  other 
non-Communist  nations.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  Vietnamese  cannot  meet  the 
additional  load  of  Increased  casualties. 

Second,  this  growing  burden  can  be  met 
only  by  increased  United  States  and  allied 
assistance,  most  of  which  should  be  given  on 
the  spot  in  Vietnam, 

Third.  Vietnam  should  and  does  welcome 
assistance  in  meeting  its  casualty  problems 
from  any  source. 

Fourth,  the  picture  that  has  been  painted 
by  some  in  the  United  States  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  burned  by  napalm  in  Viet- 
nam is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  major 
problems  are  severe  orthopedic  injuries, 
compound  fractures  and  the  complications 
of  infections. 

Fifth,  the  American  and  Allied  forces  are 
causing  civilian  casualties  but  these  are  un- 
preventable  in  this  type  of  conflict  and  are 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  civilians  by  the  Vietcong. 

CIVILIAN    CASUALTIES 

All  wars  are  cruel,  but  this  war  Is  especial- 
ly so.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
do  to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  they  do  occur. 

Also  unfortunately  the  Vietcong  use  the 
tactics  of  terror  on  the  civilian  population. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  in  the 
United  States  can  do.  We  can  supply  what- 
ever It  takes  to  provide  the  services  necessary 
to  heal  the  wovmds,  however  inflicted. 

(From  Time  magazine.  Mar.  24,  1967] 
The  Napalm  Stoet 
It  has  been  told  so  often,  in  so  many 
publications  and  on  so  many  TV  programs, 
that  no  one  ever  thinks  to  question  one  of 
the  more  shocking  horror  stories  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war:  that  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
children  have  been  savagely  biwned  by  U.S. 
napalm.  Only  last  week  a  CBS-TV  program 
on  the  war  showed  a  supposed  victim.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  has  not  only  made  the  ac- 
cusation in  print;  he  has  also  helped  form  a 
"Committee  of  Responsibility  to  Save  Viet- 
namese Children."  The  trouble  with  the 
story  says  New  York  Times  Medical  Columnist 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  is  that  it  is  not  true.  Re- 
porting from  Saigon  last  week  after  a  pains- 
taking Investigation.  Rusk  said  he  was 
unable  to  find  a  single  case  of  a  child  who 
had  been  burned  by  napalm,  and  he  heard  of 
only  a  few. 

The  doctor  is  not  a  man  to  close  his  eyes 
to  such  suffering.  As  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  rehabilitation  of  New  York 
University's  College  of  Medicine,  he  is  one 
of  the  U.S.'s  leading  experts  in  the  art  of  re- 
storing the  afflicted.*  Part  of  his  life's  work 
has  been  to  help  the  war-wounded  make  a 
comeback — first  in  World  War  II,  then  in 
Korea,  and  now  in  Viet  Nam,  where  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  him  to  coordinate 
privately  financed  rehabilitation  programs. 

danger    of   GASOLINE 

His  latest  trip  to  Viet  Nam,  in  fact,  was 
taken  primarily  for  medical  reasons.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  how  an  amputee  pro- 
gram, which  he  started  15  months  ago,  was 
progressing.  As  he  visited  20  hospitals  from 
the  17th  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  he  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  some  85%  of  admis- 
sions were  for  disease  and  accidents.     Some 


of  the  accidents  involved  gasoline  burns. 
Because  the  cost  of  charcoal  and  kerosene 
has  soared,  some  Vietnamese  have  tried  to 
make  do  with  stolen  gasoline;  hundred  have 
been  burned  in  the  resulting  explosions.  Of 
all  the  bum  cases — by  accident  or  by  non- 
napalm  weaponry — that  came  to  his  atten- 
tion, only  5"r  required  plastic  surgery. 

As  for  war  casualties.  Rusk  discovered  that 
most  were  caused  by  the  Viet  Cong,  who  fol- 
low a  deliberate  policy  of  killing  civilians. 
In  a  hospital  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  Rusk 
came  across  a  five-year-old  girl  who  had 
lost  both  legs  at  the  knees.  The  Viet  Cong 
raided  her  village,  and  when  they  discov- 
ered that  all  the  men  had  fled,  flung  gre- 
nades into  houses  where  the  women  and 
children  were  hiding.  At  another  hospital. 
Rusk  witnessed  the  arrival  of  17  civilians 
who  had  been  badly  mauled  when  their  bus 
ran  over  a  Viet  Cong  land  mine — one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  war  injuries,  A  slx-year- 
old  child  died  before  Rusk's  eyes. 

"The  load  of  casualties  superimposed  on 
the  already  overburdened  hospitals  is  un- 
believable," Rusk  concludes.  But  the  U.S. 
has  kept  the  system  from  collapsing  and  will 
continue  to  do  more.  "It  has  always  been 
our  policy  to  help  the  sick  and  the  wounded 
whatever  the  cause,  and  this  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  in  Viet  Nam." 

the  bombing  story 

As  New  York  Timesman  Rusk  destroyed  the 
napalm  myth,  the  London  fconoTnisf  "just  as 
effectively  disposed  of  another  antl-U.S.  al- 
legation: that  U.S.  bombers  are  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  South  V^ietnamese  civillanE. 
U.S.  bombing  policy,  noted  the  Economist ,  is 
based  on  "two  apparently  contrary,  yet  com- 
plementary principles,  in  certain  special 
zones  or  in  areas  where  full-scale  operations 
are  being  waged  against  the  enemy,  the 
bombing  Is  devastating  and  relentless  But 
in  areas  which  contain  civilians,  the  most 
elaborate  ground  rules  are  in  force  to  try  to 
stop  them  from  being  hurt." 

As  an  example,  said  the  Economist,  no  air 
strike  can  be  made  unless  the  local  pro\-lnce 
chief  gives  his  approval.  This  may  often  re- 
sult In  delays  that  allow  the  enemy  to  escape. 
"British  television  viewers,"  said  the  Econom- 
ist, "who  are  conditioned  to  regard  the  air 
war  in  Viet  Nam  as  an  unrelieved  exercise  in 
American  brutality,  could  profitably  observe 
this  curious  partnership  between  American 
pilots  and  Vietnamese  officials." 

Before  bombing  commences,  continued  the 
Economist,  the  target  is  pinpointed  by  ob- 
servers, who  "reconnolter  the  area  for  hours 
In  slow-flying  aircraft,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal risk.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  hitting 
civilians,  the  whole  thing  is  usually  called 
off."  In  some  areas  of  the  Mekong  Delta  that 
have  been  declared  "friendly,"  U.S.  patrol 
boats  are  forbidden  to  return  enemy  fire  for 
fear  of  hitting  civilians.  B-52  bombers,  used 
only  in  full-scale  open  flghtlng.  are  electroni- 
cally controlled  and  have  a  "remarkable  " 
degree  of  accuracy.  "The  picture  Is  reason- 
ably clear,"  concluded  the  Economist.  "Per- 
haps never  before  has  a  belligerent  wielded 
such  a  preponderance  of  power  with  so  much 
restraint." 


•Among  the  famous  patients  he  has  helped 
rehabilitate:  Joseph  Kennedy,  Roy  Campa- 
nella,  Martyn  Green,  Vincent  Lopez. 


WHICH  CHINA  BELONGS  IN 
THE   U.N.? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  Elks  magazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  written  by  Bruno 
Shaw  entitled  "Which  China  Belongs  in 
the  U.N.?"  The  article  makes  a  fine 
presentation  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  happily  points  out 
most  favorably  the  argument  against 
seating  Red  China  In  the  United  Nations 
in  the  face  of  the  prohibition  now  con- 
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tained  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Which  China  Belongs  in  the  UN?    'Let's 

Look  at  the  Recoru" 

1  By  Bruno  Shaw  t 

Next    November,    for    the    17th    time,    the 

question  of  seating  Communist  China  as  a 

member  of  the  United  Nations  will  again  be 

brought    before    the    CJeiicral    Assembly.     In 

the  months  until  then,  we  can  expect  to  see 

a  tremendously  Intensified  drive,  employing 

every  available  means  of  pressure  and  every 

imaginable     propaganda    device,     to     ch.nnge 

American  policy  and  the  General  As.sembly's 

vote  from  "N<j"  to  "Yes." 

Those  who  favor  Red  China's  representa- 
tion in  the  United  N.itlons  fall  into  two 
groups.  One  taices  the  position  that  the 
United  States  is  comnutted  to  support  the 
Independence  of  Taiwan  (Formosa),  which 
is  known  generally  nowadays  as  Free  China, 
and  this  group  favors  what  it  calls  a  Two- 
China  Policy.  This  would  mean  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  memberslilp  of  the  Republic  of 
China  in  the  UN,  but  only  as  the  island  of 
Taiwan,  and  the  seating  of  Red  China  as 
the  government  of  tiie  Ciilna  inalnland.  The 
basis  for  having  a  United  Nations,  this  group 
says.  Is  universality — It  must  have  as  mem- 
bers all  the  nations  of  the  world,  without 
excluding  any  because  its  government  might 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the 
others;  and.  Inasmuch  as  the  government  at 
Peking,  like  it  or  not.  is  the  government  of 
700.000.000  people,  you  cannot  make  believe 
that  it  does  not  exist.  So  goes  the  argument 
of  one  group. 

The  other  group  in  favor  of  Red  China's 
representatu>n  in  the  UN  would  go  much 
further.  It  would  throw  the  Republic  of 
China  out  of  the  UiUted  Nations  and  seat 
Communist  China  in  its  place,  on  the  ground 
that  the  island  of  Taiwan  is  merely  a  prov- 
ince of  China.  It  is  the  contention  of  this 
group  that  since  China  is  a  founding  member 
of  ttie  United  Nations,  the  only  question  is 
whetlier  or  not  the  government  at  Peking 
is  now  the  government  of  China.  It  is,  they 
say,  and  as  such  it  does  not  need  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  UN  because  it  already  is  a 
member,  deprived  of  its  rightful  seat  in  the 
organization. 

This  second  group  also  expresses  the  belief 
that  Red  China,  by  exercising  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membersiilp  in  the  UN,  will  be 
more  Inclined  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  It,  and  will  in  time  accommo- 
date itself  to  peaceful  coexistence  within 
the  UN  and  with  the  world  outside. 

Opponents  of  seating  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations  belong  to  only  one  group. 
The  United  Nations  Charter,  they  point  out, 
restricts  membersiilp  in  the  United  Nations 
to  "peace  loving  states  which  accept  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organization, 
are  able  and  willing  to  ciury  out  these  obli- 
gations." 

Communist  China  has  declared  one  of  Its 
objectives  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  United 
Nations  as  it  is  now  constituted.  China  has 
Instigated  and  supported  violent  Insurrec- 
tion and  subversion  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  In 
the  South  Par'fJc,  and  is  a  major  threat  to 
peace  In  those  areas  Its  stated  goal  Is  totali- 
tarian Communist  world  domination  by 
means  of  violence.  It  is  the  only  nation 
that  has  been  at  war  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  war.  In  Korea,  is  stlU  not  termi- 
nated. Although  by  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations.  Communist  China  was  declared  the 
aggressor  against  the  United  Nations  In 
Korea.  It  has  never  retreated  from  Its  posi- 


tion that  the  UN,  as  a  "tool  of  United  States 
imperialism,"  was  the  aggressor. 

Communist  China,  Us  opponents  contend. 
could  hardly  be  called  a  "peace  loving  state," 
and  it  therefore  cannot  qualify  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with   the   UN's   Charter   requirements. 

Ill  weighing  tlie  pro.';  and  cons  of  the  pro- 
posal to  scat  Communist  China  In  the  United 
Nations  and  to  expel  tiie  Republic  of  China 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  follow  the  admoni- 
tion o:  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith,  one  of  New 
■Vf.rJi's  most  down-to-eartti  governors:  "Let's 
look  at  the  record." 

First,  then,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record 
of  Communist  China,  through  tlie  eyes  of 
icme  of  the  new  African  nation;  that  have 
had  lirst-hand  experience  with  Peking: 

Furoign  Minister  Assouan  Ar.sene  Usher 
(;i  t!:c  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast:  "The 
Pei  plP's  iC^onimunist)  Republic  of  China 
wages  war  against  all  .  .  .  and  has  done 
serious  harm  to  the  small  African  countries 
whir h  need  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  fra- 
tcrnit;-  In  order  to  catch  up  on  their  lag  in 
development." 

Minister  Thaddee  Bagaragaza  of  the  Re- 
public of  Rwanda:  "The  fact  that  Peoples 
Ciiina  represents  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  does  not  give  it  the  right 
to  preach  any  alleged  revolution  in  develop- 
ing countries,  or  to  support  subversion  in 
our  countries  by  military  training  and  arm- 
ing (if  rebels" 

Antoine  Guimali.  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Central  African  Republic;  "A  country 
shou'd  not  enter  the  Organization  (UNi  until 
it  has  furnished  proof  of  its  will  to  respect 
the  s.'^cred  principle  of  coexistence  and.  above 
all.  of  non-intervention  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  states.  The  People's  Republic 
of  China  does  not  seem  to  fulHll  these  funda- 
mental conditions." 

Justin  Bomboko.  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo: 
"During  1964  and  1965,  a  rebellion— with 
which  all  the  world  is  familiar— had  partic- 
ularly tragic  repercussions  in  our  country — 
it  cost  thousands  of  Congolese  lives  and  re- 
duced to  rubble  a  part  of  our  Infrastructure. 
These  events  have  established  an  unequivo- 
cal and  direct  intervention  on  the  p:irl  of 
the   People's   Republic   of  China" 

But  of  ail  the  countries  in  Africa,  the  ex- 
perience of  Ghana  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ciiinese  Communists  has  been  the  worst. 
Under  its  Communist-oriented  dictator 
Kw.ime  Nkrumah.  Ghana  became  a  training 
ground  for  subversives  recruited  from  one 
end  of  the  African  continent  to  the  other. 
Communist  Chinese  Instructors  trained  them 
in  the  use  of  explosives  and  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare. And  when  the  recruits  from  other  Af- 
rican countries  had  been  taught  to  use  these 
weapons,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  their 
own  couritiies.  Russian  patrol  boats  smuggled 
arms  to  them  from  storehouses  in  Ghana. 

On  Feb.  24,  1966,  the  regime  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah  was  overthrown  while  the  dictator 
was  on  a  state  visit  to  Communist  China. 
In  a  White  Paper  issued  by  the  government 
which  took  over,  this  charge  Is  made:  "The 
tragedy  of  Africa  Is  wTought  by  those  who 
pre.ich  brotherhood  while  plotting  the  down- 
fall of  others  The  liberation  of  Ghana  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  all  these  Communists  who 
had  come  to  Ghana  to  train  recruits  from 
neigliboring  African  stat«s  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  espionage.  Like  animals  running  in 
front  of  a  forest  fire  they  fled  the  country." 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  not-so-wcU-known 
facts  about  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Taiwan,  and  Its  relations  with  un- 
developed countries  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

While  United  States  aid  contributed  Im- 
mea.surably  to  the  Improvement  of  social 
and  economic  life  in  Free  China,  that  nation, 
which  only  ten  years  ago  was  as  heavily  de- 
pendent on  United  States  aid  as  Vietnam  is 
tcxlay,  reached  the  point  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency   on   July    I.    1965.     On   that   day 


United  States  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China 
was  terminated   by   voluntary  agreement. 

In  its  aid  phaseout  announcement,  the 
United  States  State  Department  decUircd- 
"The  United  States  Government  notes  the 
Interest  and  willingness  of  industrial  aiid 
fin:.ncial  institutions  and  foreign  private  in- 
vestors to  provide  an  increasing  flow  of 
development  capital  to  Taiwan.  The  United 
Stntes  will  continue  to  encourage  this  trend" 

The  pheiKinienal  economic  growth  of  Free 
China  has  been  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
Mew  of  tiie  neces.sity  of  maintaining  a  hiah 
deg-ce  of  mi!it;'ry  preparedness  to  combat 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression.  In  the 
Taiwan  Straits  the  war  is  more  hot  than  cold, 
C  iminuiiist  rliolls  scream  through  the  air 
o\er  Quemoy  and  M.itsu  on  an  every-other- 
day  basis,  and  sometimes  kill  and  maim 
civlUins  and  destroy  property.  And  in  the 
air  tiiere  are  frequent  exchanges  of  gunfire 
between  Republic  of  China  and  ConimuniEt 
riirpl  ■lies  over  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

But  none  of  this  has  interfered  with  th.e 
determined  effort  which  in  ten  years  lias 
transformed  laiwan  from  a  receiver  of  aid  to 
a  giver  of  aid  to  other  countries  In  A.^ia, 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  United  States 
aid.  there  has  been  a  steady  inflow  of  inve.st- 
ment  in  Taiwan  by  overseas  Ciiinese  and  for- 
eign firms  and  individuals  in  manufacturing 
enterprises  for  pharmaceuticals,  chemicals, 
tclectmmunlcation  equipment  and  compo- 
nents, and  electrical  appliances.  Most  of  the 
Investors  In  these  new  plant,s  are  from  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Others  are  from 
Switzerland.  England,  the  Philippines,  and 
Canada. 

The  result  of  this  rapid  Industrial  and 
economic  expansion  has  been  an  economic 
growth  rate  In  Taiwan  of  7  5  percent  in  1966. 
and  a  per  capita  Income  increase  of  4  5 
percent. 

Rural  areas  In  Taiwan  enjoyed  similar 
prosperity  in  1966.  Farmers'  bank  saving.? 
totalled  $84,850,000,  an  increase  of  $50,450,000 
in  tlie  piist  four  years.  Hawaii  is  generally 
thought  of  as  tlie  world's  greatest  prtxlucer 
of  pineapples.  It  Is.  But  Taiwan  leads  the 
world  in  canning  pineapples  for  export.  Tai- 
wan al.so  grows  excellent  oranges,  which  it 
exports  both  fresh  and  canned  And.  in  tlie 
past  few  years.  Taiwan  hits  taken  France's 
place  as  the  world's  top  mushroom  grower 
Rice  and  sugar,  of  course,  still  are  Taiwan's 
greatest  export  crops  and  principal  earners 
of  foreign  exchange. 

Taiwan's  industrial  expansion  In  the  p.ist 
ten  years  would  seem  incredible  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  plants  are  there,  they  are 
producing,  and  they  are  visible  wage  and 
profit  earners  for  all  concerned — workers. 
Investors,  and  customers.  In  these  ten  years 
the  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  Tai- 
wan increased  from  1,000  to  25,000  Govern- 
ment encouragement  led  to  a  sharp  upsurge 
in  private  industry,  which  accounted  for  only 
about  one-third  of  the  nations  production 
In  1952  but  wliich  grew  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  by  1966.  Electric  power,  essential  to 
Industrial  growth,  rose  from  331,545  kilo- 
watts to  1,100,000,  The  volume  of  railway 
and  highway  transportation  shot  up  tiy  two 
and  a  half  times,  and  that  of  shipping  and 
harbor  loadings  trebled. 

Compulsory  education  enrolls  96.7  percent 
of  all  school  age  children  In  Taiwan.  High 
school  eniTJllment  reached  500.000  last  year, 
and  collegt  and  university  enrollment  50.000, 
about  four  times  that  in  1952.  Such  for- 
merly endemic  diseases  as  cholera,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  malaria,  and  typhoid  have  been 
practically  eradicated,  and  the  mortality  rate 
of  the  nation  has  decreased  from  9  9  to  6.1 
per  1,000. 

In  1960  an  unprccedent/'d  number  of  Af- 
rican countries  achieved  Independence,  17 
of  them.  And  In  that  year  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  decided  to  help 
them  develop  and  Improve  their  methods  of 
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agriculture,  the  field  In  which  Free  China 
experts  could  be  of  greatest  asslEtance  In  the 
struggle  of  the  new  nations  for  economic 
progress  and  self-sufficiency. 

In  October  1961,  Liberia  became  the  first 
African  country  to  request  agricultural  co- 
operation, and  two  months  later  a  16-mem- 
ber  Chinese  farming  demonstration  mis- 
sion— the  first  under  what  became  known  as 
"Operation  Vanguard" — was  sent  to  Liberia 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Liberlan  farmers  the 
Improved  techniques  of  rice  culture  that  had 
been  developed  in  Taiwan.  Since  then  agri- 
cultural cooperation  projects  have  expanded 
rapidly  In  countries  throughout  Africa,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
services  of  Chinese  agricultural   technicians. 

Up  to  mid- 1966,  467  visitors  from  African 
countries  had  come  to  Taiwan  to  observe  at 
first  hand  the  modern  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  and  other  crops  that  might  be 
Introduced  or  Improved  In  their  homelands. 
And  In  response  to  their  requests  for  agri- 
cultural technlclal  assistance,  missions  have 
been  sent  from  Taiwan  to  Liberia,  Libya, 
Ivory  Coast,  Gabon,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra 
Leone,  Niger,  Cameroun,  Upper  Volta,  Chad, 
Togo,  Malawi,  and  Gambia. 

Illustrative  of  the  performance  of  the  Chi- 
nese agricultural  missions  in  Africa  is  the 
first  one,  sent  to  Liberia  In  1961.  The  dem- 
onstration site  was  at  Gbedin,  some  175  miles 
from  the  capital,  Monrovia.  The  I6-member 
Chinese  mission  started  Its  work  by  reclaim- 
ing 20  acres  of  land  that  had  been  allowed 
to  go  back  to  the  bush  after  previous  experi- 
ments by  United  Nations  and  American  agri- 
cultural missions  had  not  panned  out.  It 
took  back-breaking  work  to  clear  and  pre- 
pare Uie  land,  and  to  construct  a  simple  dam 
and  irrigation  channels.  Seeds,  Including 
specimens  brought  from  Taiwan,  were  sown 
In  March  of  1962,  and  the  first  rice  crop  was 
harvested  four  months  later  with  a  yield 
averaging  3,600  pounds  per  acre.  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  mission's  average  yield 
of  rice  was  six  times  the  yield  that  had  been 
obtained  by  native  farmers  on  their  own 
land. 

The  Llberian  government.  Impressed  by 
the  success  of  the  Chinese  agricultural  meth- 
ods where  others  had  failed,  initiated  a  Land 
Development  Project,  starting  with  500  acres 
to  be  settled  by  70  farm  families,  employing 
the  techniques  taught  them  by  the  Chinese 
technicians.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Uberia,  said  President  William  V.  S.  Tub- 
man, the  prospect  of  self  sufficiency  in  rice 
production  was  about  to  become  a  reality. 

In  Senegal.  It  is  reported  by  United  States 
agencies  there,  farmers  from  Taiwan  have 
carved  rice  paddies  out  of  the  desert. 
Senegal  docs  not  even  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China,  but  that 
has  not  deterred  the  Taiwan  government 
from  lending  a  helping  hand  to  Senegal, 
which  needs  agricultural  guidance  and! 
assistance. 

Last  December  the  Republic  of  China 
established  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  new  republics  of  Botswana  and  Lesotho, 
and  began  discussions  with  them  on  a  pro- 
gram for  Chinese  cooperation  in  agriculture. 
By  the  end  of  1966  there  were  more  than 
1.000  farmers  from  Free  China  rendering 
technical  assistance  in  18  African  countries. 

Jeff  Endrst,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  after 
completing  an  extensive  trip  through  Africa 
summed  up  what  he  saw  this  way:  "The 
Republic  of  China  offers  talent,  not  Ideology. 
It  does  not  discriminate  against  those  who 
flirt  or  even  side  with  Communist  China. 
Its  agricultural  teams  and  engineering  ex- 
perts go  into  the  farthest  corners  of  this 
aark  continent  to  share  the  hardship,  the 
food,  the  poor  housing  of  the  local  people." 

Chinese  know-how  in  rice  production  h.is 
been  called  on  to  help  improve  farming  tech- 
niques even  in  the  Philippines,  where  rice 
naa  been  a  staple  of  the  people  since  time 
inunemorlal. 


In  South  Vietnam,  Chinese  civilian  teams 
of  12  to  15  are  working  as  medical  personnel, 
handicraft  specialists,  and  counter-lnflltra- 
tlon  experts.  Engineers  on  one-year  service 
contracts,  made  through  the  United  States 
Agency  for  Internitional  Development,  are 
assisting  the  V'ietn.imese  government  in  rural 
reconstruction,  highway  construction,  and 
refugee  resettlement. 

Free  China's  manufacture  of  heavy  equip- 
ment such  as  railway  rolling  stock  is  not 
only  vital  to  free  countries  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  of  great  benefit  to  Free  China 
itself.  Thailand,  .".  member  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist group  of  Far  Eastern  nations,  re- 
cently ordered  100  railway  freight  cars  from 
Taiwan,  earning  more  than  $500,000  for  the 
Taiwan  Railway  Administration  shops. 
Other  Thai  traffic  arteries  received  similar 
aid  from  Taiwan  when,  in  January  of  this 
year,  78  Chinese  engineers  and  technicians 
left  for  Thailand  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  highway. 

The  a.inual  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of 
seating  Red  China  has  swung  back  and  forth 
over  the  past  sixteen  years,  but  it  has  never 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  carried  affirmatively. 
The  nearest  it  came  to  that  was  in  1965, 
when  the  General  Assembly  vote  was  47  to 
47,  With  20  abstentions.  This  consistent 
decrease  in  the  anti-Chinese  Communist  al- 
titude 'was  found  in  large  measure  among 
the  new  African  nations,  whose  governments 
believe  in  the  need  for  universality  of  mem- 
bership regardless  of  the  nature  of  any 
member  government. 

In  the  Nov.  29.  1966.  General  Assembly 
vote,  however,  there  came  a  dramatic  change 
on  the  part  of  many  of  those  same  African 
nations,  which  by  now  had  become  quite 
worried  about  infiltration  and  subversion  by 
Chinese  Communist  agents  from  Peking,  In 
1966,  the  General  Assembly  vote  w-as  46 
nations  in  favor  of  seating  Red  China,  57 
against,  with  17  abstentions. 

While  the  anti-Peking  forces  picked  up 
10  votes  in  1966,  57  as  against  47  in  1965. 
there  was  more  switching  of  position  than 
the  tally  Indicated.  Among  the  new  coun- 
tries in  the  anti-Peking  column  were  tvo 
newly  admitted  members,  Lesotho  and 
Guyana,  along  \v,t'i  Chile,  Congo  (Kin- 
shasa). Dahomey.  Iceland,  Libya.  Rwanda. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Central 
African  Republic, 

It  had  become  quite  apparent  by  now  that 
an  intelligent  choice  between  two  Chinas, 
based  on  the  record,  was  available  to  the 
free  world:  between  Communist  China, 
which  has  demonstrated  In  word  and  deed 
the  nature  of  its  threat  to  world  peace,  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  of  which  even  the 
United  Nations  .\ssoclatlon  of  the  United 
States,  In  its  effort  to  sway  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime, 
in  a  public  statement  made  on  the  eve  of 
the  General  Assembly's  1966  vote,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  hard  facts  to  Include  this  ad- 
mission: "The  history  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  characterized  by  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  twenty  United  Nations  bodies, 
significant  contributions  to  the  international 
community  through  its  bilateral  technical 
assistance  program,  a  strong  loyalty  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  recognized  by  fifty-five  United  Nations 
members." 


ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN 
WORDS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Max 
Dickenson,  vice  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  Kansas  City. 
Kans.  The  letter  expresses  quite  well 
the  attitude  that  a  good  number  of 
people  in  the  agriculture  sector  have  re- 


garding the  administration's  responsi- 
bility for  the  current  farm  price  situa- 
tion, when  Mr.  Dickerson  says,  "actions 
speak  much  louder  than  words." 

Mr.  Dickerson  points  out  that  although 
administration  officials  may  deny  that 
their  actions  over  the  past  year  have 
served  to  depress  prices,  the  record  is 
quite  clear.  It  ii  a  record  of  a  long  series 
of  actions  such  as  the  massi\e  sales  of 
Government-owned  stocks  of  wheat  and 
feed  trains  last  spring,  the  cattlehide 
embarco,  the  manipulation  cf  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  purchases  of  livestock 
products,  the  pleas  of  administration  of- 
ficials, including  the  President,  to  con- 
sumers to  buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  the 
curtailment  of  wheat  exports,  the  exces- 
sive increase  in  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  other  such  moves  which  have 
had  n  c-ear  and  direct  effect  on  farm 
piicc.';.  Moreover,  these  actions  have 
created  the  impression  that  the  admin- 
istration is  determined  to  keep  the  lid  on 
farm  prices  and  to  depress  those  prices 
wheiever  possible,  regardless  of  what  it 
may  publicly  say  to  the  conlrai-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dickerson's  letter,  dated 
March  21,  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

The  Commerci.1I.  N.ition.il  B.ink. 
Kansas  City.  Kans..  March  21,  1967. 
Senator  James  B.  Pe.irson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waslungton.  D.C. 

De.ir  Jim:  I  appreciated  your  letter  of 
March  17.  1967  very  much.  The  agricultural 
factor  of  the  economy  certainly  needs  a 
boost  as  it  is  definitely  lagging  behind  other 
factors  of  the  economy.  Our  bank  carries 
approximately  seven  million  in  Kansas  agri- 
cultural loans  most  of  the  time.  A  large 
volume  of  tins  amount  originates  through 
country  banks.  From  the  handling  of  these 
loans,  analyzing  financial  statements  and  so 
forth,  v.e  know  what  Is  happening  to  agri- 
culture. We  certainly  share  the  feehng  that 
the  present  administration  has  talked  one 
Way  but  their  deeds  and  actions  have  been 
Just  the  opposite  and  In  this  case  the  ac- 
tions do  lower  farm  prices.  I  presume  the 
administration,  in  the  interest  of  votes,  tries 
to  capitalize  on  low  food  prices,  consequently 
they  are  not  about  to  let  agi-iculture  receive 
price.":  equal  to  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Such  examples  are  selling  large  stocks  of 
goveniment  grain,  the  hide  embargo,  the 
lowering  of  export  subsidies  on  wheat  and 
the  public  statements  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  lower  priced  cuts  of  meat,  the  ma- 
nipulation of  defense  department  purchases 
and  the  many  talks  made  by  Esther  Peter- 
son, Actions  speak  much  louder  than  words 
and  the  actions  of  our  department  of  agri- 
culture and  the  administration  is  not  for  a 
prosperous  agricultural  economy.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Dr.  John  Schniiker  made 
the  statement  to  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemens  Association  that  the  hide  embargo 
was  a  price  control  me.asure. 

The  department  officials  may  deny  their  ac- 
tions to  depress  prices  but  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  Cattle  feeders  have  been 
losing  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per 
head  on  the  fat  cattle  they  have  sold  the 
last  four  months,  yet  there  has  been  noth- 
ing from  the  administration  urging  people 
to  buy  meat  since  cattle  prices  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  m.iny  months. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  situation, 
very  much. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Dickerson, 

Vice  President. 
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WHY  VIETNAM? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  most  per- 
ceptive and  important  essay  published 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Institute.  The  essay,  en- 
titled "Distant  Rampart,"  is  the  Insti- 
tute's 1967  prize  essay  and  was  written  by 
Prof.  Harold  W.  Rood  of  Claremont 
Men's  College. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  Vietnam?"  It  calls  to  our 
attention  the  single  elemental  point — 
that  our  national  security  and  survival 
are  involved. 

I  commend  the  essay  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  central  strvterjic  objcciivc  of  llie  Unit- 
ed States  is — as  it  always  has  been — the  pre- 
vention of  direct  atiark  upon  the  United 
States.  The  fashionable  phrases  of  present- 
day  defense  planning  notwithstanding,  the 
goal  of  U.S.  foreign  pof'cy  and  military  policy 
is  to  secure  the  We:Uern  Hemisphere  in  order 
to  defend  the  United  States. 

Deterrence.  Limited  War,  Escalation,  and 
the  rest  of  the  jargon  which  often  charac- 
terizes discussions  invclvirg  national  secur- 
ity— including  the  current  debate  on  Viet- 
nam— tend  to  obscure  the  strategic  problem 
rather  than  to  illuminate  it. 

The  American  Revolution  was  as  much  a 
response  to  the  threat  to  the  colonies  from 
European  powers  as  it  was  a  reaction  to  Eng- 
lish abuse  of  the  colonists'  liberties.  Repeat- 
edly, the  colonists  had  been  subjected  to  the 
consequences  of  wars  that  had  originated  in 
Europe,  had  been  fought  in  North  America, 
and  invariably  had  been  resolved  to  the  ben- 
efit of  England  rather  than  of  her  colonies. 
American  foreign  policy  after  the  RevoUition 
was  aimed  at  disengaging  European  powers 
from  North  America,  not  alone  to  permit 
American  expansion  but  to  keep  the  conti- 
nent from  becoming  Europe's  battlefield. 
The  Civil  War.  whatever  its  economic  and  po- 
litical origins,  turned  on  the  determination  of 
Lincoln  and  the  North  to  prevent  the  split- 
ting of  the  United  States  into  two  separate 
nations.  Such  a  split,  had  the  Confederacy 
won,  would  have  faced  the  North  with  end- 
less coalitions  between  the  Confederacy  and 
any  European  powers  with  territorial  ambi- 
tions in  North  America.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
that  one  consequence  of  the  long  war  was  a 
French  attempt  to  make  an  Austrian  prince 
the  ruler  of  Mexico.  The  victory  of  the  North 
and  the  consequent  reunion  with  the  South 
effectively  frustrated  French  ambitions. 
Had  the  South  won,  not  only  might  Maxi- 
milian and  his  French  master  have  succeeded 
in  Me.Kico.  but  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  might  once  again  have 
become  subject  to  European  arbitration 
rather  than   American  determination. 

Exclusion  of  the  great  European  powers 
from  North  .America  permitted  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  expansion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  leaving  the  young  re- 
public free  to  industrialize  and  prosper  with- 
out European  interference.  A  significant 
f  irlor  which  influenced  the  rate  of  expansion 
and  industrialization  was  the  dominant  posi- 
tion held  by  Great  Britain  as  the  principal 
soa  power  in  tlie  world. 

Once  Britain  had  finally  accepted  the 
^^ability  of  the  United  States  demonstrated 
by  a  Northern  victory  In  the  Civil  War  and 
implied  by  the  British  North  America  Act 
of  18G7 — which  granted  federation  to  Can- 
ad;'— It  was  British  sea  power  which  de- 
fended the  American  Atlantic  Coast,  ex- 
cluded European  adventures  in  South 
America,  and  permitted  the  long-existing 
US.   commercial    interests   in   the   Far   East 


to  develop  British  investment  in  Amerl- 
c  ui  railroads,  m.ning.  and  other  burgeon- 
ing enterprises  hastened  U.S.  Industriali- 
zation while  the  British  taxpayers  subsidized 
American  defense  by  maintaining  a  power- 
ful and  pugnacious  Royal  Navy. 

That  such  Yankee  development  served 
BritL'h  interests  is  self-evident  That  it 
also  served  American  iiiterests  is  more 
easily  overlooked.  It  should  be  enough  to 
recall  that  there  was  no  substnntlal  threat 
to  American  territory  betv.een  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I. 

Military  threats  to  the  United  Slatrs  orig- 
inate from  the  Eurasian  land-mass  be- 
cause that  enormous  area — the  largest  in 
the  u'orld—is  tlie  home  of  all  the  other 
great  uorld  poicers.  Perhaps  Americans 
would  not  be  so  quick  to  speak  in  terms 
of  an  Asiatic  policy  or  a  European  policy 
if  they  were  to  visualize  their  own  conti- 
nent—  North  America — and  South  America  as 
little  more  than  continent-sized  Islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  Europe  and  off  the  east 
coast  cf  Asia. 

Moreover,  events  in  Europe  liave  almost 
always  affected  U.S.  interests  in  the  Far  East 
just  as  events  in  the  Far  E.ist  have  affected 
U.S.  interests  in  Europe. 

The  unification  of  Germany  and  i's  growth 
into  a  great  miliLary  and  naval  power  be- 
fore World  War  I.  for  cxarnplc,  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  British  naval  power  from  the 
Far  East  at  a  time  when  Japanese  interests 
had  begun  to  conflict  with  those  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  Japanese  power  had  be- 
come significant  enough  to  defeat  a  Euro- 
pean great  power.  Imperial  Russia.  To  secure 
British  interests  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  China  seas,  Britain  became  allied  with 
Japan,  whose  respectable  fleet  provided 
willing  substitutes  for  the  warships  which 
Britain  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  to  re- 
inforce her  fleet  in  the  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea.  That  events  transpiring  in  Eu- 
rope could  affect  America's  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East  was  nowhere  more 
evident  than  when,  during  the  course  of  a 
war  in  Europe,  a  central  European  power — 
Germany— would  offer  an  alliance  to  Japan 
and  Mexico  aimed  at  keeping  the  United 
States  from  supporting  Britain  and  France 
against    Germany. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  it  did  so  because  of  events  that  had 
been  set  in  motion  in  Central  Europe,  events 
which  appeared  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
defense  of  North  America  or  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  those  events  and 
their  consequences  led  to  the  deployment  of 
two  million  U.S.  servicemen  into  Europe. 
Units  of  the  U.S.  Battle  Force  operated  with 
the  British  Grand  Fleet  from  bases  at  Rosyth, 
Scapa  Flow,  and  Invergordon.  U.S.  naval 
operations  were  carried  on  from  the  British 
Isles,  tlie  Coast  of  Prance,  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  as  far  distant  as  Porto  Corsino  in 
the  Adriatic.  U.S.  ships  were  sunk  and  U.S. 
seamen  were  killed  within  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of  the 
policies  of  a  government  located  in  Central 
Europe. 

A  direct  result  of  the  European  peace  set- 
tlement was  the  transfer  of  the  Marshall, 
Miuiiinas,  and  Caroline  Islands  to  the  control 
of  Japan.  Japanese  possession  of  those  Is- 
lands would  contribute  largely  to  American 
inability  to  defend  the  Philippines  or  to  in- 
terfere with  a  swift  Japanese  conquest  of  ter- 
ritories from  Melanesia  west  to  the  Burmese 
Indian  frontier  in  the  early  months  of  1942. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
systematically  avoided  involvement  In  Eu- 
rope after  World  War  I,  the  policies  of  a 
re-arming  Germany  were  to  Jeopardize  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  British  interests  in  the  F.ar 
East  Distracted  by  events  in  Central  Etirope 
and  the  Mediterranean,  Great  Britain  found 
itself  incapable  of  providing  any  real  barrier 
to  Japanese  expansion.  The  "no-war-for- 
trn-years"   rule  which   governed  British  de- 


fense estimates  in  the  Twenties  and  early 
Thirties  left  the  one  major  British  Far  E.ist- 
ern  b.ase,  Singapore,  without  adequate 
defen.ses. 

In  1940.  the  Fall  of  France,  the  Defense  of 
Britain,  and  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Middle  Ea.st  left  Great  Britain  with 
little  strength  to  spare  for  the  defense  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Malaysia.  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  Indochina,  a  consequence  of 
French  defeat  in  Europe,  sealed  the  fate 
of  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  the  Netherlands 
Eiit  Indies,  and  Singapore.  The  course  of 
the  European  war  between  1939  and  1940 
forced  the  deployment  of  American  military 
power  into  the  Atlantic.  Once  again,  the 
policies  of  a  Central  European  power  were  to 
result  in  the  sinking  of  American  coastal 
sliippaig  and  the  death  of  American  citizens 
la  U.S.  coastal  waters. 

Events  transpiring  in  Europe  were  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  Japanese  expan.'^ion 
in  the  Par  East.  Tlie  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  eccntuaUy  on  parts  of  Alaska  demo'i- 
sl rated  that  what  occurred  in  the  Far  East 
could  have  direct  and  painful  consequences 
for    the   people   of   the    United   States. 

If  many  Americans  had  cherished  the  illu- 
sion that  isolationism  would  protect  them 
from  the  play  of  politics  among  the  other 
great  powers,  the  Army  and  Navy  did  not. 
They  had  formulated  a  national  strategy 
which  wotild  meet  and  eventually  defeat  the 
threat  from  across  both  oceans. 

It  was  not  the  strategy  preferred  by  the 
men  who  thought  In  terms  of  continental 
defense  and  who  bore  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  means  with 
which  to  carry  out  that  defense.  Such  a  man, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  in  1934,  expressed  his  notion  of 
what  constituted  an  adequate  strategy  for 
the  United  States: 

"As  I  view  the  situation,  the  Navy,  upon  a 
defensive  mission,  woula  have  to  guard,  so 
far  as  the  continental  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, only  ten  or  twelve,  possibly,  of  entry 
ports  toward  which  any  enemy  fleet  might 
advance  in  order  to  invade  the  integrity  of 
the  United  States;  whereas  the  Army, 
through  its  Air  Force,  through  its  coast 
guard,  and  through  Its  land  forces,  is  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  entire  frontier,  whether 
by  land  or  by  water  .   .  ." 

It  w,as  the  good  fortune  of  the  United 
States  to  have  military  planners  who  grasped 
the  strategic  position  of  the  United  States 
better  than  did  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  Captain  Harry 
E.  Yarnell,  Commander  W.  S.  Pye.  and  Com- 
mander H.  H.  Frost,  In  a  confidential  menio- 
randum  written  in  the  Plans  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Operations  in  1920  sum- 
marized that  position: 

■The  strategic  situation  of  the  United 
States  is  tinique  in  that  it  Is  situated  at  a 
great  distance  from  all  other  naval  powers. 
In  a  war  between  two  maritime  nations  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  sides  of  an  ocean,  no 
important  results  can  be  gained  as  long  ns 
the  fleets  of  both  nations  remain  in  their 
home  bases.  In  order  to  exert  any  decisive 
pressure  upon  a  nation  it  Is  usually  neces- 
sary to  occupy  important  sectors  of  its  terri- 
tory and  defeat  its  military  forces;  ...  if  it  is 
con.sidered  essential  to  land  important  ex- 
peditionary forces  in  enemy  territory,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  for  our  fleet  to  secure 
and  exercise  the  command  of  the  sea  in  a 
large  sector  off  the  enemy's  coast.  This 
means  an  overseas  naval  campaign." 

Captain  Pye,  writing  in  the  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute PRorEEDiNcs  in  December  1924,  main- 
tained further  that  even  in  a  war  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  only  an  offen- 
sive war  could  be  expected  to  alter  the  policy 
of  the  attacking  enemy. 

If  military  and  naval  appropriations  be- 
tween the  wars  never  approached  the  scale 
required  for  adequate  defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  military  and  naval  professionals 
provided  the  country  with  the  concepts  and 
organization  which  would  make  it  possible 
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for  the  United  States  to  carry  the  war  Into 
the  enemy's  homeland.  The  techniques  of 
ampliibious  warfare,  the  fast  carrier  task 
force,  long-range  submarine  operations,  stra- 
tegic air  bombardment,  and  armored  war- 
fare were  worked  out  sufficiently  to  shape 
the  organization  and  training  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  before  the  United  States  ever  en- 
tered World  War  II. 

The  consequences  of  such  foresight  were 
seen  within  less  than  a  year  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  By  the  end  of  August 
1942.  American  aircraft  were  in  combat  over 
Western  Europe,  and  American  troops  had 
made  their  first  landing  In  occupied  France. 
By  December  1942.  an  American  field  army 
was  deployed  in  North  Africa  and  American 
forces  were  engaged  on  the  road  of  Tokyo 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  In  the  course  of 
the  war,  American  soldiers  and  sailors  fought 
countless  battles  In  scores  of  campaigns, 
most  of  which  were  conducted  far  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  or  even  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  conduct  of  U.S.  military  operations 
in  World  War  XI  serves  to  emphasize  the  as- 
sumptions which  have  been  the  basis  of 
U.S.  military  strategy  in  the  20th  century. 
The  first  assumption  Is  that  it  is  preferable 
to  defend  the  United  States  by  fighting  the 
initial  defensive  battles  of  any  war  as  close 
to  the  enemy's  homeland  as  possible  or,  at 
least,  as  far  away  from  continental  United 
States  as  possible. 

The  second  assumption  Is  that  the  initial 
strategic  defensive  in  any  war  is  only  the 
prelude  which  will  make  possible  the  as- 
sumption of  the  strategic  offensive  should 
that  be  necessary. 

The  fundamental  strategic  situation  of 
the  United  States  has  not  altered  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  cost  of  America's 
failure  to  Influence  the  development  of 
events  in  Central  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s  was  the  exhaustion 
of  British  power,  expended  to  hold  the  line 
until  the  United  States  became  half-ready. 
The  disastrous  defeat  of  British  forces  in 
the  Far  East  In  1942  hastened  the  breakup 
of  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Empires 
In  the  Far  East  and  destroyed  any  substan- 
tial hope  of  a  China  unlfled  under  a  regime 
other  than  the  Communists'.  The  price  of 
America's  illusion  that  It  need  not  concern 
Itself  with  events  In  Central  Europe  was  the 
recession  of  British  power,  the  defeat  and 
eventual  alienation  of  Prance,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.  S.  forces  deployed  in  Germany  and  else- 
where around  the  world  after  World  War  II 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  most  Americans 
agreed  that  the  principal  threats  to  their 
country  would  continue  to  originate  In 
Europe  and  Asia.  And  there  is  no  comfort 
whatever  In  having  been  right;  in  having 
watched  the  ancient  Eurasian  volcano  erupt 
again  and  again  since  the  end  of  World  War 
H— Berlin,  Lebanon.  Cuba,  the  Formosa 
Straits,  and  now  'Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  raised  serious 
Issues  In  the  minds  of  many  Americans  about 
the  morality  and  utility  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Asia.  The  noisiest  discussions  are  carried  on 
by  people  who  continue  to  enjoy  without 
question  the  benefits  of  life  in  a  powerful  and 
rich  America  The  easy  sentimentality  of 
the  American  Intellectual,  himself  shielded 
from  the  rigors  of  a  world  which  often  de- 
mands more  of  its  Inhabitants  than  It  gives, 
focuses  on  the  plight  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  their  determined  attackers  from 
the  North.  Nationalism  and  patriotism 
which  seem  despicable  when  manifested  in 
their  fellow  Americans,  is  counted  a  virtue — 
for  who  but  a  patriot  would  explode  a  booby 
trap  In  some  crowded  South  Vietnamese 
street? 

Tet,  more  thoughtful  Americans.  less  given 
to  polemics,  also  find  themselves  seriously 
disturbed.  Their  doubts,  however,  stem 
from  the  heavy  price  being  paid   by   both 


Americans  and  Vietnamese  as  a  consequence 
of  U.  S.  operations  In  Vietnam. 

What  possible  strategic  Imperatives  could 
be  served  by  U.  S  operations  in  Vietnam? 
How  do  U.  S.  military  operations  there  con- 
form to  the  central  strategic  objective  of  the 
United  States? 

Fart  of  the  answer  to  these  questions  might 
lie  in  an  ex:imination  of  the  sequence  of 
events  which  led  to  the  loss  of  Singapore  in 
1942.  These  events  can  help  to  define  Viet- 
nam's strategic  significance.  In  1939.  Japan, 
engaged  in  tlie  conquest  of  China,  occupied 
the  Island  of  Hainan  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  the  Spratly  IsUo.ds  off  the  coast  of  Indo- 
china. Following  the  surrender  of  France  in 
June  1940.  Japan  forced  France  to  accede 
to  a  Japanese  share  in  the  administration 
of  Indochina  as  well  a.s  the  right  to  use 
.Saigon  as  an  air  base,  la  the  following  year. 
Japan  progressively  occupied  the  remainder 
of  Indochina  and  began  to  bring  pressure  on 
Thailand.  On  the  8th  of  December  1941. 
from  bases  at  Saigon,  Camrahn  Bay,  and 
Hainan,  attacks  were  launched  by  sea  and 
air  across  the  Gulf  of  Siam  against  the 
Siamese  coast  and  Kota  B.aru  in  Malaya. 
With  about  60,000  combat  troops,  supported 
by  air  and  naval  forces,  the  Japanese  were 
able  to  seize  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  Singa- 
pore within  70  days.  By  the  middle  of  1942, 
the  Japanese  were  in  a  position  to  make 
raids  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  to  secure 
their  hold  on  Burma,  having  conquered  the 
Philippines  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
as  well. 

The  strategic  position  of  the  Chinese  today 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Japanese  m  1939 
with  some  interesting  differences.  Chinese 
fo:ces  are  on  the  borders  of  India,  Nepal, 
Sikkim,  and  Bhutan.  From  Ladakh  in  Kash- 
mir to  the  Dlphu  Pass  in  eastern  Assam, 
Chinese  forces  intrude  virtually  at  will  across 
the  Chinese  frontier.  The  passes  and  old 
forts  along  the  Burma-Chinese  frontier  are 
in  Chinese  hands  by  the  treaty  of  1960. 
while  the  Chinese  promote  disaffection 
among  the  Burmese  border  tribes.  North 
Vietnam  remains  independent  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Chinese  government.  Malaysia  Is 
fraught  with  internal  difficulties.  Singapore 
has  defected  from  the  Federation,  and  Indo- 
nesia's situation  Is  problematical. 

The  Chinese  position  Includes  air  and 
naval  bases  on  Hainan,  the  Arm  possession 
of  the  Chinese  coast  from  North  Vietnam  to 
North  Korea,  and  access  at  its  pleasure  to 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North  V'ietnam.  China 
is  unified,  save  for  Formosa,  has  a  respect- 
able and  sizeable  army,  and  shows  a  promis- 
ing capacity  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
nuclear  weapons.  Besides  20-plus  Soviet  W- 
class  submarines,  the  Chinese  are  building 
an  undetermined  number  of  G-class  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

The  U.S.  position  in  the  Pacific  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  in  1941.  The  territory  which 
came  under  direct  Japanese  attack  early  in 
the  war,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Aleutians  are  each  sovereign  states  today. 
As  territories,  the  United  States  could  have 
bartered,  sold,  or  ceded  them  with  hardly  a 
second  thought.  As  states,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  may  only  be  separated  from  the 
United  States  by  changing  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Yet,  Hawaii  is  closer  to  Peking  than 
it  is  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  Aleutian  Is- 
lands at  their  westernmost  tip  are  closer  to 
China  than  they  are  to  Seattle,  Washington. 
Where  once  the  security  of  the  United 
States  could  conveniently,  it  seemed,  rest  on 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  the  Pacific,  those  two 
states  now  have  the  right  to  demand  the 
same  kind  of  security  which  each  of  them 
once  helped  furnish  to  the  continental 
United  States. 

It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  the  only  base  on 
U.S.  territory  close  to  China,  Is  Guam. 
Should  all  the  countries  in  the  Far  East  ask 
the  United  States  to  abandon  the  American 
bases  of  their  territory,  the  United   States 


would  still  have  Guam  Guam's  significance 
is  somewhat  tarnished,  however,  when  it  is 
recalled  that  it  took  the  Japanese  about  20 
minutes  to  seize  it  in  December  1941. 

Bases  :n  the  Philippines,  South  Korea, 
South  Vietnam.  Japan,  and  even  Okinawa 
rema.n  accessible  to  tlie  United  States  only 
so  long  as  it  suits  the  interest  of  countries 
upon  uliosc  territories  the  bases  are  located. 
The  French  have  already  demonstrated  how 
simple  It  IS  to  g^t  foreign  military  bases 
removed  from  national  territory  when  the 
nation's  iVitercst  so  dictates.  All  otie  real.y 
has  to  do  to  get  the  United  States  to  move 
its  bases  off  ones  territory  is  to  ask  the 
Vr.iicd  Stales  to  leave. 

US  ba.'tes  in  the  Philippines,  for  example, 
are  accessible  only  so  long  af  it  appears  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  that  the  United 
State?  is  indeed  capable  of  defending  those 
islands.  While  we  all  like  to  think  they  re- 
member the  United  States  best  for  its  libera- 
tion of  the  Philippines  in  World  War  II,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  what  the  Filipinos  really 
remember  best  is  that  the  United  Slates  was 
inc.ipable  of  holding  the  Philippines  against 
tlie  Japanese,  and  that  MacArthur's  san- 
guine 'T  shall  return."  marked  the  beginning 
of  three  years  of  painful  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. 

The  US.  base  on  Okiri-^wa  is  secure  only 
as  long  as  the  United  States  can  side-step 
Japanese  pressure  for  return  of  that  island. 
American  access  to  bases  within  Japan  will 
continue  fust  so  long  as  the  Japanese  feel 
that  America  has  a  chance  of  remaining  a 
significant  force  in  the  Far  East.  Formosa 
will  remain  available  as  long  as  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  or  his  successors  think  the  Illusion  of  a 
triumphant  Nationalist  return  to  the  main- 
land Is  worth  cherishing 

The  United  States  may  not  at  present, 
deploy  forces  into  Malaysia  or  Singapore,  and 
the  British,  under  financial  pressure  at 
home,  are  reducing  their  forces  in  that  area. 
Yet.  American  bases  overseas  are  the  one 
means  of  reducing  the  probability  that  a  ma- 
jor war  would  be  fought  on  US.  terrUo-y 
while  contributing  to  the  possibility  that 
major  war  may  be  avoided  entirely.  The 
capacity  to  carry  war  to  the  enemy  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  strategy  in  war.  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  capability  may  deter  the 
outbreak  of  war  entirely.  If  the  enemy  faces 
the  realization  that  resorting  to  war  will  lead 
to  his  certain  defeat,  he  may  eschew  war  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  having  to  live 
with  the  fruits  of  his  defeat. 

If  tear  comes  in  any  case.  American  bases 
on  the  enemy's  periphery  force  him  to  deploy 
forces  to  reduce  those  bases,  thereby  limiting 
his  freedom  of  action  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  war.  Even  in  a  strategic  nuclear  war, 
those  bases  overseas  from  which  US  forces 
may  launch  nuclear  strikes  are  targets  with 
the  highest  priority.  Thus,  tactical  aircraft 
in  forward  positions,  aircraft  carriers,  me- 
dium bombers,  and  Polaris  submarines  are 
capable  of  launching  devastating  nuclear 
strikes  against  any  country  without  US  - 
based  ICBMs  having  to  be  engaged  If  an 
enemy  chooses  to  strike  the  United  States 
first,  he  does  so  at  the  nsk  of  receiving  a 
devastating  attack  from  U.S.  nuclear  power 
based  over-seas.  If  an  enemy  chooses  to  em- 
ploy his  strategic  forces,  in  part,  to  take  out 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  overseas,  then  he  has 
fewer  missiles  to  fire  at  strategic  striking 
forces  based  m  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  kind  of  strategic  imperative 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  war  in  Vietnam  and  U.S.  policy 
in  Asia.  It  is  not  fust  that  the  dominoes 
might  fall  if  the  United  States  were  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  v^thout  defeating  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces.  It 
is  more  than  that.  Such  a  irithdrawal  would 
signal  the  general  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  the  island  shield  of  Asia. 

Thailand,  like  Cam.bodia,  would  be  forced 
to  accept  an  accommodation  advantageoits  to 
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China.  South  Vietnam  would  be  reunited 
iri'h  North  Vietnarn  and  both  would  remain 
Independent — If  that  was  China's  wish.  The 
possibility  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  might  be  an 
Aftiin  Tito  Is  nonsense.  Chinese  forces  are 
!n  a  position  to  dominate  completely  the 
borders  of  North  Vietnam  with  China  and 
tlu-  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  tlie  coastal 
v.Mters  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Indo- 
china and  Thailand  would  leave  northern 
Miiliiy.na  e.tposed  to  the  same  kind  of  attack 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  World  War  II. 
7  here  are  already  gucrnlla  baiidt  opirating 
in  the  border  areas  between  south  Thailand 
end  Malay-na. 

Such  a  defeat  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far 
Ha.'it  would  force  the  Philippine!  to  recon- 
sider their  attitude  toward  China  arid  at  best 
would  lead  tliem  to  an  alliance  with  Japan  If 
not  subject  them  to  a  massive  revival  of  Huk 
operations.  Indonesia,  barely  able  to  sii.slain 
Itself  politically  and  economically,  would  at 
best  dissolve  Into  civil  war  and  at  worst  be- 
come stepplnK  stones  for  the  extension  of 
Chinese  Influence. 

For  the  Japanese,  an  alliance  with  the 
United  States  unable  to  maintain  its  position 
in  Indochina  would  become  unthinkable. 
After  all.  If  the  United  States  cannot  defeat 
a  minor  Asian  power  like  North  Vietnam, 
could  one  really  assume  that  it  could  defeat 
China?  Therefore.  Japan  would  have  to 
consider  its  own  interests,  which  might  re- 
quire the  development  of  a  large  nuclear 
arscncl  to  meet  the  threat  from  China  and 
entertain  the  notion  of  an  alliance  between 
Japan  ajid  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  would  eventuate  for  the  strategic 
position  of  the  United  States  u-ould  be  a  de- 
fense of  the  Pacific  Coast  resting  on  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  The  Initiative  in  any  Pacific 
war  would  rest  with  the  Asiatic  power  which 
might,  under  those  conditions,  be  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  easily  as  It  might  be 
China. 

//.  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  South  Vietnam  can  secure 
that  country  from  attack  by  the  Vict  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  it  is  possible  that 
a  stable  and  prosperous  country  may  be 
formed  which  can  defend  its  own  borders 
sufficiently  to  force  any  attacker  to  mount  a 
serious  offensive,  an  offensive  which  would 
trigger  U.S.  response  in  the  form  of  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  back  into  the  bases  tvhich 
have  been  established  in  that  country. 

The  strategic  defense  of  the  United  States 
In  any  war  with  China  would  be  eased  con- 
siderably If  American  power  had  bases  from 
which  to  deploy  close  to  the  coast  of  China. 
From  bases  in  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  air  may 
cover  the  operations  of  carrier  task  forces 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  elements  which 
can  close  the  South  China  Sea  to  Chinese 
use.  A  strategic  threat  may  be  posed 
against  the  Chinese  base  on  Hainan  and  In 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  From 
bases  In  the  Philippines.  South  Korea.  For- 
mosa, and  Okinawa.  Chinese  access  to  the 
E?a  may  he  severely  restricted  while  the 
Chinese  must  deploy  forces  along  their  en- 
tire coast  from  the  Gulf  of  ChlhU  to  North 
Vietnam  to  meet  the  possibility  of  attacks 
which  might  be  launched  anywhere  along 
the  coast  at  the  convenience  of  a  sea  power 
which  controlled  Chinese  coastal  waters. 

Chinese  forces  deployed  to  meet  the 
threat  of  lltjhtnin^  descents  on  their  exposed 
coastline  would  not  be  available  for  attacks 
on  India,  Burma,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  Chinese  would  be 
confronted  by  a  war  In  which  the  United 
States  could  levy  damage  at  will  on  the 
Chinese  homeland,  while  Itself  posr.eslng 
only  nominal  power  to  attack  the  United 
States  directly. 

Without  such  a  strategic  position  In  the 
Far  East,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  meet 'ballistic  missile  attacks  on  Hawaii. 
Ala-'ka,  and  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
Uniied  States,  with  forces  that  could  be  de- 


ployed only  from  continental  United  States. 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

The  choice  confronting  the  United  States 
is  either  to  continue  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
with  the  hope  that  a  military  defeat  admin- 
istered to  Sovth  Vietnam's  attackers  tctll 
promote  the  stability  of  that  country  and 
provide  deterrence  to  any  Chinese  thought 
of  war  with  the  United  States,  or  else  wait 
and  risk  war  icith  China  u-'ien  that  country 
has  developed  a  full-si::cd  nuclear  arserial, 
backed  by  the  capacity  to  command  the  sea 
areas  around   the   island   shield   of  Asia. 

Events  In  Asia,  as  we  h.ive  noted,  influence 
events  In  Europe  and  they,  in  turn,  bear 
directly  on  U  .S  interests.  'Were  the  United 
States  to  become  Involved  in  a  war  with 
China  one  must  expect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  use  the  tx'ca.-'inn  to  solve  some 
of  Its  outstanding  problems  in  Europe  In 
return  for  a  pledge  of  Soviet  neutrality  In  a 
Sino-Amerlcan  war.  the  .Soviet  Union  would 
attempt  to  extract  conces.slons  from  the 
United  States  In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
Berlin  would  be  the  most  obvious  conces- 
sion. Soviet  neutrality  spelled  out  in  terms 
of  the  best  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  mean  the  supply  of  materials  to 
China  so  that  she  might  continue  the  war 
with  the  United  States  under  conditions 
where  the  United  States  would  be  in  no  posi- 
tion to  oijject  or  even  to  interfere.  Such 
developments  might  well  lead  to  an  Isolated 
America  who.se  only  resource  for  resisting 
Soviet  incursions  into  Western  Europe  and 
Chinese  occupation  of  the  island  shield  of 
Aria  would  be  trans-oceanic  nuclear  war. 
This  would  me.Tn  war  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  State;;,  the  very  eventuality  which 
generations  of  American;;  ha\e  sacrificed  to 
avoid. 

It  is  an  enduring  qtiallty  of  .Americans  that 
tViey  are  critical  and  oftentimes  cynical  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  of  the  conduct  of 
American  wars.  At  the  s.imc  time.  Ameri- 
cans ixre  Impatient  of  programs  whose  fulfill- 
ment Is  long  delayed.  The  dcferise  of  the 
United  States  and  the  promotion  of  free  gov- 
ernments wherever  possible  are  closely  re- 
lated goals  of  US.  foreign  policy.  It  must 
not  be  expected  that  realization  of  those 
go.ils  cm  come  only  through  occasional  effort 
in  those  international  situations  which  pro- 
vide completely  unambiguous  threats.  Every 
threat  will  be  ambiguous,  the  more  so,  the 
earlier  the  United  States  attempts  to  meet  it. 

It  was  no  comfort  to  the  people  of  Poland 
in  September  1939  that  the  threat  from  Ger- 
many was  at  last  une(iuivocal.  It  will  be  no 
comfort  to  the  American  people  a  decade 
hence  that  they  can  at  least  be  certain  that 
the  threat  from  China  is  real,  if  the  United 
States  IS  no  longer  in  a  position  to  meet  and 
cancel  the  threat. 

Foreign  policies  and  the  imperatives  of 
strategy  do  not  cliange  to  suit  the  mood  of 
tlie  current  Intellectual  fashions  In  criticism. 
Tlic  liard  facts  of  great  power  politics  and 
the  constant  threat  of  war  are  the  price  of 
existence  In  a  world  peopled  by  dogmatists. 
Ideallsni  and  compassion  are  ready  compan- 
ions when  the  Ideal  has  become  dogma  to  be 
Impressed  on  the  non-believer.  Whatever 
sympathy  one  may  feel  for  the  Chinese  and 
Soviet  peoples  In  their  attempt  to  build  the 
kind  of  world  they  wish  to  live  in.  one  must 
not  let  such  sympathy  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  world  we  would  ch<5ose  and  the 
world  they  have  chosen.  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian drives  to  shape  the  world  to  their  pleas- 
ure are  the  same  drives  that  would  deny 
Ainericans  the  right  to  do  as  well.  Accom- 
modation may  one  day  be  possible.  But  no 
one  ever  has  to  accommodate  a  loser. 


A    "POTATO-IN-THE-SKY"    EXPERI- 
MENT 

Mrs.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine  have  long  been  proud  of 


the  fact  that  our  beloved  State  produces 
the  finest  vegetable  in  the  world — the 
Maine  potato.  For  a  long.  I'^ng  time, 
people  throughout  the  worl<i  *ji  their 
ecstatic  gourmet  delight  with  ti^e  incom- 
parable Maine  potato  have  described  its 
ta.ste  thrill  as  "out  of  this  world." 

But  now  the  potato  has  taken  on  a 
new  value — a  vcr>-  real  and  specific  "out 
of  this  world"  value  with  its  selection  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  a  starring  role  in  a 
test  in  outer  space  environment  among 
the  stars.  The  potato  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications  for  the  potato  biorhythm 
experiment  to  study  its  metabolic  activ- 
ily  and  oxygen  consiuiiption,  which  is 
imjxirtant  to  the  safety  of  astronauts  in 
loni:  flights. 

Nearly  all  living  organisms  show 
periodicity  or  rhythmicity  in  their  daily 
activities.  When  this  daily  rhythm  is  dis- 
turbed by  change  such  as  ^ying  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Europe,  the  individual  is  iLsually 
upset  temporarily.  When  the  length  of 
day-night  cycles  is  altered  experimen- 
tally, plants  and  animals  may  become 
sick  or  die. 

It  is  unknown  whether  these  24-hour 
rhythms  are  inherent  In  the  organism 
or  whether  they  are  maintained  by  phys- 
ical factors  perhaps  associated  with  the 
24-hour  periodic  rotation  of  the  earth. 
Space  flight  now  enables  us  to  study  this 
problem  and  sprouting  potatoes  were 
chosen  because  they  show  a  definite 
rhythmicity  in  their  uptake  of  cxysen 
related  to  their  cycle  of  metabolic  activ- 
ities. 

In  a  space  experiment  using  a  series 
of  potato  tuber  plubs.  the  oxygen  utiliza- 
tion rate  is  accurately  measured  and  the 
rhythmic  periodicity  can  be  observed 
with  the  data  on  oxygen  consumption 
telemetered  back  to  earth.  It  Is  planned 
to  put  this  potato  experiment  into 
Apollo  earth-orbiting  spaceci-aft  and 
into  Pioneer  si^acecraft  with  an  inter- 
planetary trajectory  to  escape  all  influ- 
ence of  the  earth's  rotation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  no  "pie-ln-the- 
sky"  dream.  Instead,  it  is  a  "potato-in- 
the-sky"  experiment,  the  result  of  which 
could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  our  astronauts  in  future 
long  flights. 

PROPOSAL  BY  SENATOR  CLARK  FOR 
A  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  evening.  March  31.  the  senior 
Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark) 
made  a  highly  significant  proposal  which 
desenes  the  careful  attention  of  everj-- 
one  concerned  with  bringing  the  'Vietnam 
war  to  an  honorable  end.  In  proposing 
that  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  commence  a  cease-fire  on 
April  15.  and  that  this  be  followed  by 
efforts  by  the  Geneva  Conference  co- 
chairmen,  members  of  the  International 
Control  Commission,  and  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  to  persuade  the  other 
side  to  do  likewise,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  set  forth  a  thoughtful 
alternative  to  the  present  policy  wl:ich 
promises  only  continued  escalation. 

Secretary-General  U  Thant  broke  his 
traditional  custom  of  refusing  comment 
on  statements  by  Government  officials  by 


immediately  endorsing  Senator  Clark's 
proposal.  The  Secretary-General  said  in 
his  statement  that: 

It  becomes  ever  more  clear  to  me  that  this 
Impasse  can  be  broken  and  a  halt  put  to  the 
Increasingly  horrible  slaughter  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  only  If  one  side  or 
the  other  shows  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
and  compassion  for  humanity  to  take  the 
initiative  on  a  first  step — that  is  to  say,  by 
undertaking  unilaterally  to  put  the  stand- 
still truce  Into  effect,  and  thereafter  to  fire 
only  If  fired  upon. 

The  United  States,  with  power  and  wealth 
unprecedented  in  human  history.  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  this  initiative. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Clark's  proposal 
will  be  given  careful  study  by  leaders 
of  both  sides  who  are  in  a  position  to  stop 
the  killing  and  bring  the  war  to  the  nego- 
tiating stage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
speech  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, an  article  published  in  New 
York  Times  of  April  2,  which  includes  the 
text  of  the  statement  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  2.  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam;   To  Win  the 

War   on   Poverty 
(Keynote  address  of  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

(D.,  Pa.),  at  the  20th  annual  meeting  of 

the    Americans    for    Democratic    Action. 

Shoreham  Hotel,  Friday  evening,  March  31, 

1967) 

Twenty  years  ago  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  came  Into  existence  to  support 
the  liberal  policies  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt whose  memory  we  honor  tonight.  In  Its 
Initial  statement  of  purposes  the  first  Board 
of  Directors  of  ADA  In  addition  to  noting 
that  "liberalism  Is  a  demanding  faith"  an- 
nounced Its  support  of  Congressional  Reform, 
Civil  Rights,  and  liberalization  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  As  our  French  friends  put  It 
"Plus  c'a  change,  plus  c'est  la  m^me  chose." 

Many  of  the  founders  of  our  organization 
are  no  longer  with  us  and  we  miss  them  to- 
night: Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Herbert  Lehman, 
Gardner  Jackson,  Elmer  Davis,  Walter  White. 
A.  Powell  Davles,  to  name  only  a  few.  But 
many  others  whose  spirit  shaped  ADA  dur- 
ing those  twenty  critical  years  are  still  work- 
ing In  the  liberal  vineyard;  some  more 
actively  than  others,  some  more  deeply  In 
politics,  others  now  on  the  side-line:  Ken- 
neth Gallbralth.  our  next  president,  Wayne 
Morse,  Joe  Rauh.  Paul  Douglas,  Francis  Bld- 
dle,  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  John  Roche.  Jim 
Wechsler  and,  I  dare  to  add  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. 

There  are  parallels  In  1947  and  1967.  Then, 
as  now,  we  were  a  government  In  exile.  Then, 
as  now.  the  liberal  cause  had  suffered  a  shat- 
tering defeat  in  the  mid-term  Congressional 
elections.  Harry  Truman,  his  honeymoon 
over,  was  at  the  depth  of  his  unpopularity. 
Few  indeed  believed  he  could  stage  the  mag- 
nificent comeback  he  made  In  1948  to  give 
the  liberal  cause  a  new  lease  on  life. 

The  results  of  our  own  defeat  last  fall  are 
all  too  apparent.  The  liberals  In  the  House 
we  pretty  well  snowed  under.  Whether  we 
n  the  Senate,  with  an  Influx  of  new.  forward- 
looking  young  Republicans  can  carry  our 
^are  of  the  liberal  load  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  White  House,  preoccupied  with  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  fights  for  liberal  causes  with 
something  less  than  fervid  zeal.  A  largely 
apathetic  electorate  Is  no  more  Interested  In 
the  Great  Society  today  than  It  was  with 
Harry  Truman's  Fair  Deal.  What  are  our 
Chances  in   1968  of  repeating  the  Truman 


miracle  and  reviving  the  liberal  spirit  across 
the  country? 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  told  you 
I  thought  the  chances  were  good.  What 
needs  to  be  done  seems  clear  enough.  How 
to  accompUsh  It  Is  a  more  difficult  task  to 
analyze.  But  It  Is  Just  the  kind  of  task  ADA 
was  founded  to  perform. 

A  keynote  address  Is  not  a  laundry  list. 
The  Dictionary  says  the  function  of  a  key- 
note Is  to  present  the  essential  Issues  of 
interest  to  the  assembly.  But  the  spectrum 
of  essential  Issues  Is  wide  Indeed.  I  should 
like  tonight  to  touch  ever  so  lightly  on  some 
of  these  Issues,  but  to  concentrate  In  the  end 
on  two  wars,  the  one  In  Vietnam  far  away  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  other  right  here  at 
home,  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Preliminarily,  however,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  only  certain  thing  In  the  modern 
world  is  that  life  for  all  of  us  will  be  different 
tomorrow  than  it  Is  today.  1967  Is  not  1947 
though  many  of  the  Important  Issues  then 
are  still  with  us  now.  This  lesson  we  In  ADA 
learned  many  years  ago.  Change  Is  certain. 
Can  our  Democracy  or,  if  you  prefer,  our 
Republic,  adjust  to  It?  I  have  a  cautious 
optimism  that  It  can — If  we  want  it  to  badly 
enough. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us. 

First,  our  whole  structure  of  government- 
local,  state,  national,  and  international,  Is 
sagging  under  the  heavy  load  constant 
change  Imposes  on  a  framework  Intended  for 
a  simpler  and  more  static  world.  As  one 
example,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
Just  made  a  conscious  and  basic  decision  to 
remain  procedurally  obsolete.  It  therefore 
remains  Incapable  of  meeting  the  challenges 
with  which  the  modem  world  confronts  It. 
The  House  Is  better,  but  not  much.  At  least, 
In  what  we  call  "the  other  Body,"  majority 
rule,  no  matter  how  misguided,  has  a  fair 
chance  of  prevailing.  But,  as  Clayton 
Fritchey  so  wisely  stated  the  other  day,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  the  least  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  any  free  parliament  any- 
where in  the  world.  And  this  Is  why  we  In 
Congress  are  so  unresponsive  to  public  needs. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  frightening  statis- 
tics. America  has  become  an  urban  nation — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  us  now  live  In  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Yet  fifteen  of  the  twenty 
chairmen  of  the  powerful  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  come  from  small  towns  or 
rural  areas.  In  the  Senate  only  two  of  the 
sixteen  committee  Chairmen  come  from 
cities:  Mike  Monroney,  who  chairs  the  Post 
Office  Committee  Is  from  Oklahoma  City  and 
Lister  Hill  of  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  from 
Montgomery,  Alabama, 

The  median  age  of  present-day  Americans 
Is  twenty-eight,  but  among  the  House  and 
Senate  chairmen,  It  Is  67. 

Even  from  a  stand-point  of  religion.  Con- 
gressional leadership  does  not  reflect  modern 
America.  In  the  House  seventeen  of  the 
twenty  chairmen  are  white,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestants.  In  the  Senate  Allen  Ellender 
from  Catholic  Louisiana  Is  the  only  non- 
WASP    who    chairs    a    committee. 

Geographically  the  former  Confederate 
States  of  America,  with  one-fifth  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  population  has  nine  out  of  sixteen 
chairmen  in  the  Senate  and  eleven  out  of 
twenty  In  the  House.  And  this  does  not 
count  the  border  states  which  make  the 
ratio  worse.  This  Is  the  seniority  system 
In  action. 

As  Congressman  Dick  Boiling  said  In  the 
House  the  other  day,  "It  is  apparent  that 
Congress  Is  simply  not  organized  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  nor  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people."  And  the  Monroney- 
Madden  bill  will  not  do  much  to  help. 

What  to  do  about  It?  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  remedy  Is  clear  but  how  to  effectuate  it 
is  more  difficult.  Here  Is  a  challenge  to  the 
leadership  of  ADA.  a  challenge,  I  might  add, 
which  your  leaders  have  always  been  quick 
to  take  up.  After  all  you've  been  at  It  for 
twenty  years. 


Second,  what  do  we  do  about  the  "gen- 
erational gap"?  Senator  Bob  Kennedy  and 
Arthtir  Schleslnger,  addressing  Roosevelt  Day 
Dinners  In  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  point- 
ed up  the  need  to  capture  the  loyalty  of 
liberal  youth.  And  I  agree  with  them.  Where 
are  the  young  tonight?  We  roust  make  way 
for  young  p>eople  In  our  leadership.  We  must 
persuade  the  youth  of  America  that  they 
can  have  a  happy  home  with  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  Whatever  the  differences 
they  may  have  with  us,  and  there  are  many, 
whatever  the  depths  of  their  dissent,  we  must 
make  them  feel  that  we  in  ADA  agree  that 
orderly  political  change  Is  not  only  possible. 
It  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  America  as 
a  great  nation.  We  must  persuade  them  that 
they  will  be  heard,  that  we  will  Join  them 
In  a  war  against  the  faulty  procedures  for 
decision  making,  the  cruelties  and  follies  and 
Injustices  of  the  world  we  live  In.  Their 
vigor,  their  optimism,  their  sensitivity,  their 
Imagination  must  be  enlisted  In  our  cause. 
Again  It  Is  easy  to  agree  with  the  concept. 
The  problem  Is.  how  do  we  carry  It  Into  effect? 
As  Joseph  Kraft  pointed  out  last  Monday, 
the  1966  Congressional  elections  brought 
younger  Republicans  to  the  national  scene 
but  confirmed  older  Democrats  In  their 
dominance  of  Congress.  'Younger  men  who 
sought  to  rise  in  the  Democratic  Party  found 
their  road  blocked.  Thus  disillusioned  with 
us,  they  have  been  Increasingly  ready  to  go 
their  own  way.  Some  of  them,  as  In  my  own 
City  of  Philadelphia,  have  already  switched 
their   Party   allegiance. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  labor.  In 
the  cUil  rights  movement.  In  the  intellectual 
community,  particularly  among  the  stu- 
dents. We  cannot,  we  should  not.  exclude 
the  young  from  our  councils. 

Third,  what  are  the  specific  Issues  to  which 
we  in  the  ADA  should  address  ourselves  for 
the  forseeable  future?  Certainly  water  and 
air  pollution  control  are  two.  They  strike 
at  the  very  survival  of  life  in  this  country 
and  we  are  doing  precious  little  about  either 
of  them. 

Crime,  housing,  the  renewal  of  our  cities, 
birth  control,  education,  the  arms  race,  dis- 
armament, the  frightening  gap  between  the 
rich  and  poor  nations,  here  are  merely  a  few 
of  the  other  problems  whose  prompt  solution 
Is  demanded  by  constant  change  In  a  con- 
stantly shrinking  world. 

But  the  most  Important  Immediate  Issues 
In  my  Judgment  to  which  we  In  ADA  should 
give  the  highest  priority  Is  how  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  how  to  win  the  War  on 
Poverty   at  home. 

We  pride  ourselves  In  this  organization  on 
our  Initiative  and  our  vision  In  the  prag- 
matic area  of  political  action.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  to  stop  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  win  the  war  at  home? 

We  escalate  day  by  day  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam at  a  shocking  cost  in  young  men  maimed 
and  killed,  young  men  of  many  a  nation,  and, 
I  might  add,  old  women  and  children  too. 
As  the  napalm  and  the  guns  and  the  bomb- 
ing on  our  side  destroy  not  only  soldiers  but 
civilians,    men,    women,    and    children,    the 
terror  and  the  mortars  on  their  side  take  the 
lives   of  many  a   South   Vietnamese   village 
leader  and  his  family  as  well  as  thousands 
of  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese.     As  I 
speak  tonight,  we  seem  committed  to  a  course 
of  seeking  "all-out  military  victory",  and  I 
deliberately  put  those  words  In  quotes,  for 
If  achieved  this  would  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory 
Indeed,    What  price  will  we  pay  for  the  glory 
of   marching    triumphantly    through    a   de- 
foliated countryside  and  streets  of  burning 
ruins    In    both    North    and    South    Vietnam, 
monarchs   of   all   that   we  survey.     We   will 
have  achieved  nothing  but  the  destruction 
of  a  civilization  different  from  our  own.    And 
the  long,   hard  task   of  paying  penance   at 
enormous  cost  for  the  havoc  we  have  created 
In   the   name   of   "national    honor"   and   the 
"holy  war  against  Godless  communism"  wUl 
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haunt  the  conscience  of  America  for  many 
R  year. 

To  paraphrase  MacBeth  at  the  end  of  his 
career.  Honor.  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,  we  must  not  look  to  have;  but  In 
their  stead,  world-wide  curses,  not  loud  but 
deep,  mouth  honor  which  the  poor  heart 
woukl  feign  deny  but  dare  not. 

The  gurs  boom  loudly  In  the  south  and 
the  bombs  burst  at  a  constantly  greater  rate 
In  the  air  and  on  the  grutind  In  the  north. 
On  the  one  h.md  we  are  told  by  optimists 
that  we  are  winning  this  cruel  war  and  that 
If  we  hold  out  a  little  longer,  victory  will 
Burely  come.  Yet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  are 
told  that  the  war  will  be  long  and  hard  but 
we  must  stay  the  course  so  that  in  the  end 
we  can  hang  the  coonskin  on  the  wall. 

Meanwhile,  the  casualty  lists  grow  daily 
both  on  our  side  and  among  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  troops  of  Hanoi.  The  more  we  kill 
the  more  they  kill.  Perhaps  the  height  of 
cynicism  w.is  reached  the  other  day  when 
one  of  our  gener.ils,  referring  to  the  con- 
stantly lncrea.sing  rate  of  American  casual- 
ties, was  quoted  as  saying,  "This  means  we 
are  doing  a  better  J;>b." 

The  War  on  Poverty  is  the  war  we  are  de- 
escalatlng  day  by  day  as  we  increase  the 
tempo  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Once  we  were 
told  we  could  win  the  war  at  home  In  ten 
years.  Today.  If  we  proceed  to  fund  It  as  the 
Administration  plans.  It  will  take  at  least 
twice  that  long  and  possibly  longer. 

While  we  kill  the  enemy  and  send  our 
finest  young  men  to  death  In  the  Junt^les  In 
Asia,  we  on  the  poverty  war  front  are  trying 
to  save  lives.  The  future  of  3.T.000.0OO  Aiiier- 
Icans  Is  at  stake  in  this  war  at  home.  But 
while  we  spend  $24,000,000,000  a  year  or  $2,- 
000.000.000  a  month  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
we  will  have  difficulty  In  the  Congress  In 
authorizing  the  spending  of  the  $2,000,000.- 
000  for  an  ent.re  year  which  the  President 
recommended  for  the  continuation  of  GEO 
programs. 

Put  It  another  way.  If  we  get  the  $2,000,- 
000.000  for  ihe  War  on  Poverty  In  fiscal  1968 
and  if  the  war  In  Vietnam  costs  i-nother 
$21,000,000,000,  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
we  will  be  spending  some  $57  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  each  of  the  35.000,000  Impoverished 
Americans.  But  we  will  be  spending  $48,000 
lor  each  of  our  500,000  troops  In  Vietnam  or 
$1,500  for  each  of  the  16.000.000  people  In 
South  Vietnam   including  the  Viet  Cong. 

Incidentally.  It  Is  now  costing  us  about 
$400,000  for  each  Viet  Cong  we  kill.  And  de- 
spite the  high  rate  of  casualties,  there  are 
many  more  Viet  Cong  In  the  field  against  us 
today  than  there  were  last  year  or  the  ye.ar 
before 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  which  I  chair, 
recently  completed  Its  first  week  of  he.irlngs 
on  the  antl-{V)vertv  program.  Competent 
witnesses  agreed  that  the  $2,000,000,000 
which  the  President  has  recommended  for 
that  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty  adminis- 
tered by  Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  entirely  inadequate  even 
thoucrh  It  Is  a  20' >  Increase  over  what  the 
P»resldent  got  last  year.  Programs  all  over 
the  country  have  already  been  cut  back. 
This  summer  things  will  be  worse.  Mayor 
Cavanaugh  of  Detroit,  President  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  for- 
mer President  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  testified  that  a  minimum  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  would  be  required  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram moving  ahead.  Other  responsible  wit- 
nesses put  the  figure  at  $4,500,000,000. 

Representatives  of  the  poor,  directors  of 
community  action  agencies,  Erwln  Canham. 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  of  the  United 
Stutes  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Andrew 
Blemlller,  representing  the  AFL-CIO,  all 
agreed  that  we  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  poverty  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Sargent  Shrlver  has  stated  that  of 
the  35,000,000  Americans  now  living  In  pov- 
erty.  Office   of   Economic   Opportunity  pro- 


grams have  had  some  Impact  on  only  4,000,- 
000.  How  much  of  an  Impact  we  don't  yet 
know.  Many  of  the  witnesses  were  critical 
of  the  operations  and  administration  of  the 
poverty  program.  But  not  one  undertook 
to  recommend  that  we  make  peace  with  pov- 
erty by  quitting  the  war. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  Federal  money 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
In  the  United  States.  There  are  many  other 
complicated  technical  and  human  reasons 
why  we  have  not  done  better  than  we  have. 
But  without  adequate  funding  a  real  pro- 
gram is  impossible.  And  today  I  despair  of 
attiiining  adcqu;ite  funding  until  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  over. 

We  are  Just  getting  underway  with  our 
Investigation  of  the  poverty  program.  Next 
week  we  take  off  on  a  tour  of  ten  sLatcs  In 
the  hope  we  can  get  helpful  Infornuitlon  from 
all  over  the  country.  We  must  find  out  what 
Is  wrong  and  what  Is  right  with  the  opera- 
t.ons,  so  we  can  do  our  part  in  making  all 
the  programs  more  effective. 

The  cost  of  losing  this  War  on  Poverty  Is 
higher  than  many  appreciate.  It  Includes 
the  continuing  and  growing  blighting  of 
whole  cities  and.  more  important,  the  blight- 
ing of  millions  of  lives.  Tills  Is  a  war  we 
cannot  afford  to  lore.  It  Is  the  only  war  we 
should  be  escalating.  To  lose  this  war  would 
be  a  far  greater  blot  on  our  national  honor 
than  to  lose  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

That  war,  which  few  of  us  understand.  Is 
fought  in  a  remote  country  of  which  many 
of  us  had  not  even  heard  a  few  years  ago. 

We  are  told  this  war  Is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Well.  I  don't 
believe  It.  In  my  judgment  our  military 
leaders  should  never  have  takeii  us  with 
ground  troops  onto  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
Our  air  and  naval  power  could  have  shielded 
our  legitimate  South  East  Asia  objectives 
from  bases  on  the  island  chain  running  south 
from  Japan  through  the  Philippines  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  security  of  the 
United  States  does  not  require  one  soldier 
in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  told  we  are  fighting  for  freedom. 
But  If  we  are  fighting  for  freedom,  what  are 
we  doing  supporting  General  Ky? 

We  are  told  we  are  fighting  the  extension 
of  Communism.  But  if  American  troops  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munism how  does  it  happen  that  Indonesia 
threw  out  the  Communl;  ts  without  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  within  a  thousand  miles;  and 
how  has  Burma  turned  back  the  Chinese 
Communists  while  refusing  economic  aid  and 
troops  from  the  United  States? 

Are  we  the  world's  policemen?  Why  should 
not  the  Vietnamese,  North  and  South  alike, 
be  permitted  to  determine  In  their  own  way 
what  sort  of  government  they  want.  And  if 
you  point  with  much  truth  to  the  cruelty 
and  atrocities  of  the  Viet  Cong,  must  one  not 
also  look  at  the  cruelty  and  atrocities  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the  havoc 
wrought  by  American  gunfire,  bombs,  lazy 
dogs  and  napalm  on  Innocent  Vietnamese? 

What  real  danger  Is  there  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  overrunning  Vietnam?  For  a 
thousand  years  the  Vietnamese  have  hated 
the  Chinese  and  repulsed  their  every  effort 
at  conquest.  China  is  presently  in  a  state  of 
economic  and  political  chaos.  Is  there  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  capable  of  militarily 
overrunning  any  part  of  Vietnam,  unless  In- 
deed we  force  them  Into  war  to  defend  their 
own  country  against  attack  as  we  did  In 
Korea. 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  Intervene  in  a 
civil  war  between  two  Vietnamese  factions, 
neither  of  which  has  any  Interest  In  freedom 
and  democracy  as  we  use  those  terms.  And 
If  you  suggest  that  the  carefully  screened 
constituent  assembly  which  has  Just  promul- 
gated a  new  constitution  for  South  Vietnam 
has  taken  a  long  or  even  an  Important  step 
towards  bringing  freedom  to  that  war-torn 
country,  you  will.  I  am  sure,  permit  me  a 
healthy    scepticism.      General   Ky   and    his 


Junta  are  still  In  the  saddle — voters  in  the 
coming  election  will  be  carefully  screened. 

And  so  I  am  compelled  to  ask.  What  Price 
Glory?  And  I  would  suggest  that  the  price  is 
high,  too  high  for  us  to  pay. 

I  say  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  thought,  energies,  and  spirit  of 
the   leaders   of   our   government  are  so  ab- 
sorbed   with   Vietnam   that   they   have   little 
time    for   anything   else.      Second,   until    the 
shooting    stops    in    Vietnam    there    Is    little 
chance  that  we  can  make  meaningful  prog- 
ress  in   establishing  that  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which   is  so  essential  to  peace 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries.     Third,  all   efforts  to  bring  Com- 
munist China  into  the  company  of  civilized 
nations  at  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere  are  bogged 
down   by    the   war.     Fourth,   forward   move- 
ment towards  Improving  the  structure  of  the 
U.N.  and  Its  ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world  has  practically 
come  to  a  halt  because  of  the  war  and  the 
International     animosities    It    has    aroused. 
Filth,  the  traditional  tug-of-war  between  the 
Executive    and    the   Congress    has    been   ex- 
acerbated.    Sixth,   the   public   Image  of  the 
United  States  hp.s  been  changed  from  a  be- 
nevolent Uncle  Sam  seeking  to  do  more  than 
Ills  share  In  curing;  the  Ills  of  the  world,  to 
a  power-hungry   imperialist   bent  on  estab- 
lishing  by  force   of  arms   a  Pax  Americana. 
Seventh,    the    efforts   to   balance   our   inter- 
national payments  and   to  protect  our  gold 
supply    have    been    crippled.    If    not    killed. 
Eighth,   OS  of  March    11,   1967,   according  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  8075  Americans 
have  been  killed  In  Vietnam  since  January  1. 
1961.  a  large  majority  of  them  in  1966  and  7. 
46.728    more    have    been    wounded.      These 
figures  do  not  Include   those   afflicted  with 
malaria,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  bubonic  plague 
and  other  Jungle  diseases,  which  may  last  for 
life.     The   carnage   continues   and    amounts 
in   Intensity   each   month.     Ninth,   but  per- 
haps the  highest  price  of  all,  is  tl\e  brutali- 
zation  of  human  nature  and  the  turning  aside 
of  our  aspirations  for  man  caused  by  the  war 
Primitive    instincts    for    combat    have    been 
revived  by  the  dally  statistics  of  the  number 
of   Viet   Cong  and   North   Vietnamese  troops 
killed  In   the  last  24  hours.     Watching  the 
wiu-  on  TV.  has  become  a  popular  spectator 
sport.     Seeing    young    men    killed    and   old 
women   burned   is   a   common   place  in  the 
living     rooms     of     millions     of     Americans 
Clamor   In   the  country  for  "getting  it  over 
with    quickly    through   the    unrelenting  use 
of  military  power.  Including  nuclear  weap- 
ons"    rises    dally.      The    military-Industrial 
complex  rkles  high.    Advocates  of  arms'  con- 
trol   and    disarmament    have    taken    to   the 
fall-out   shelters.     In   such    an    atmosphere, 
one  must  attest  to  the  validity  of  Alexander 
Pope's  phrase,  "The  greatest  enemy  of  man- 
kind is  man". 

I  have  not  been  one  who  has  advocated 
unilateral  withdrawal  by  the  United  States 
from  Vietnam.  It  Is  too  late  for  that  and 
t<x)  many  people  have  committed  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  American  cause.  But 
I  would  certainly  aim  our  course  at  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  from  which  might  result 
a  neutral  Vietnam,  North  and  South  alike 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  has  taken  a  useful  Initiative  in  this 
direction  with  his  three-point  proposal  of  a 
general  stand-still  truce,  preliminary  talks 
and  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
The  United  States  has  accepted  these  sug- 
gestions. Hanoi  has  rejected  them,  possibly 
because  they  do  not  call  for  negotiations  with 
the  Viet  Cong  until  after  the  truce  has  been 
established  and  preliminary  talks  between 
the  U.S.  and  North  Vietnam,  have  taken 
place.  Hanoi  has  always  Insisted  that  it 
does  not  control  the  Viet  Cong  and  that 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  negotiations. 

The  time  has  come.  In  my  Judgment,  to 
cut  through  the  technicalities.  A  general 
standstill  truce  can  be  accomplished  without 


preliminary  negotiations.     The  best  ■way  to 
get  it  is  for  the  U.S.  to  make  the  first  move. 
I  suggest  our  Government  promptly  an- 
nounce that  on  April   15  It  will: 

1.  Cease  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

2.  Cease  all  offensive  operations  in  South 
Vietnam,  firing  only  if  fired  upon. 

3.  Induce  General  Ky's  forces  to  do  the 
same. 

We  should  then  invite  the  assistance  of  U 
Thant.  the  Geneva  Co-chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  ICC  In  persuading  both 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  promptly  follow 
suit.  If  they  respond,  we  are  on  our  way 
to  peace.  If  not.  we  should,  in  any  event, 
first,  stop  the  bombing  In  the  North;  second, 
stop  the  search  and  destroy  policy  so  costly 
In  American  lives;  third,  shore  ourselves  up 
In  easily  defensible  positions,  sallying  out 
perhaps  from  time  to  time  to  protect  the 
perimeter  from  mortar  fire. 

And  then  we  would  say  to  our  enemies: 
"We  do  not  wish  to  stay  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  prepared  to  get  out  as  soon  as  you  stop 
the  shooting  and  work  out  with  us  a  sensible 
and  neutral  solution  to  this  terrible  problem. 
Tou  cannot  win  a  military  victory;  neither 
can  we.  Both  of  us  had  better  find  a  way 
to  get  out  of  this  with  mutual  self-respect." 

I  have  some  confidence  that  under  these 
proposals  we  would  soon  be  at  the  conference 
table  with  the  shooting  stopped  and  an  end 
to  the  war  In  sight. 

And  then  I  would  turn  some  small  part  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  saved  to  winning  that 
other  war,  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  war  to 
which  every  ounce  of  American  idealism  and 
determination  should  be  directed — the  war 
which  is  essential  to  our  national  security, 
the  war  which  is  our  best  domestic  weapon 
against  the  Inroads  of  Communism,  the  war 
which  is  a  war  In  support  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  freedom,  and  the  war,  which 
once  won,  will  leave  in  its  wake,  "no  world- 
wide curses,  not  loud  but  deep,"  but  will  earn 
us  the  Justified  plaudits  of  the  entire 
world — and  perhaps  the  credit,  in  history 
of  being  the  generation  which  eliminated 
misery  in  America. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1967] 
Thant  Urges  U.S.  Declare  a  Halt  in  Viet- 
nam War — Appeals  for  Unilateral  Step  in 
Hope  That  the  Enemy  Will  Follow  Pat- 
tern— No  Comment  in  Capital — But  Aids 
See  a  Parallel  to  Hanoi  Terms — U.N. 
Chief  Praises  Clark's  Plan 

(By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 
United  Nations,  N.Y..  April  1. — Secretary 
General  Thant  made  a  public  appeal  today 
to  the  United  States  to  declare  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam  In  the  hope  that  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  would  follow  suit. 
Mr.  Thant  called  on  the  United  States  to 
say  that  it  would  declare  a  truce  and  "there- 
after fire  only  If  fired  upon."  He  said  he  be- 
lieved that  any  risk  this  would  Involve  for  the 
United  States  would  be  limited. 

The  Secretary  General  said  It  had  become 
clear  to  him  that  only  such  a  move  by  one 
Bide  or  the  other  could  end  "the  increasingly 
horrible  slaughter  and  destruction  of  the 
Vietnam  war." 

He  declared  that  while  his  last  appeal  on 
March  14  was  directed  equally  to  both  sides, 
be  believed  that  It  was  the  United  States 
alone,  "with  power  and  wealth  unprece- 
dented in  human  history."  that  was  in  a 
position  to  take  a  unilateral  Initiative  for 
peace. 

APRIL    15    DATE    PROPOSED 

Mr.  Thant  based  his  appeal  on  a  statement 
made  yesterday  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 
at  the  national  convention  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  in  Washington.  The 
Pennsylvania  Democrat  said  the  time  had 
come  for  the  United  States  to  take  up  Mr. 
Thant'8  truce  proposals  by  halting  all  offen- 
■Ive  action.  Including  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  on  April  15. 

"A  general  standstill  truce  can  be  accom- 
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pushed  without  preliminary  negotiations." 
Mr.  Clark  said.  "The  best  way  to  get  It  is  for 
the  United  States  to  make  the  first  move." 

Mr.  Thant  said  he  was  breaking  his  rule 
against  commenting  on  positions  taken  by 
officials  of  member  governments  because  he 
was  so  Impressed  by  Senator  Clark's  pro- 
posals made  In  Washington  In  a  speech  be- 
fore Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  chief  United  States 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  said  to- 
night that  he  did  not  consider  Mr.  Thant's 
statement  as  either  a  projxisal  or  an  appeal. 
previous  response  cited 

"We  have  already  responded  affirmatively 
to  the  Secretary  General's  latest  proposal 
contained  in  his  aide-memoire  of  March  14, 
and  we  stand  by  that  response,"  Ambassador 
Goldberg  said. 

In  Johnston  City.  Tex.,  where  President 
Johnson  is  spending  the  weekend,  a  White 
House  spokesman  said  the  President  had  no 
comment  on  Mr.  Thant's  statement. 

The  State  Department  also  declined  com- 
ment. But  department  officials  privately  re- 
called that  Mr.  Thant's  proposal  paralleled 
North  Vietnamese  demands.  Such  demands 
have  been  countered  by  American  Insistence 
that  Hanoi  reciprocate  for  any  halt  In  United 
States  air  attacks  by  scaling  down  Its  mili- 
tary activity. 

Officials  also  said  that  by  directing  such  an 
appeal  to  Washington,  the  Secretary  General 
was  in  effect  diluting  his  recent  three-stage 
peace  formula  that  called  for  "a  general 
standstill  truce"  to  be  carried  out  by  all 
sides. 

Earlier  today,  as  he  arrived  at  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  'Thant  had  said  that  the  next 
practical  step  toward  peace  talks  in  Vietnam 
should  be  the  proposal  to  all  governments 
Involved  of  a  specified  date  and  hour  for  a 
"standstill  truce." 

Speaking  with  newsmen,  Mr.  Thant  said 
this  move  should  not  be  delayed  by  questions 
of  truce  terms  or  controls. 

definition  provided 

Asked  through  a  spokesman  later  what  he 
meant  by  "a  standstill  truce,"  Mr.  Thant 
sent  back  word  that  It  was  "a  cessation  of 
bombing  and  all  other  hostilities,  with  all 
forces  remaining  In  position  where  they  are 
when  It  becomes  effective." 

He  emphasized  in  his  conversation  this 
morning  that  he  still  considered  the  fijst 
prerequisite  to  peace  negotiations  an  end  to 
United  States  bombing  of  Norh  Vietnam  be- 
fore anything  else  was  discussed. 

The  Secretary  General  said  today  that  in 
more  than  a  year  there  had  been  no  effective 
action  on  his  "three-point  plan"  to  end  the 
war.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  restated 
the  plan  in  slightly  different  terms  Tuesday, 
he  declared.  The  end  of  the  bombing  is  no 
longer  given  as  one  of  the  three  steps  but  is 
stated  separately  as  a  prerequisite. 

Mr.  Thant  listed  the  other  points  as  "(a) 
a  general  standstill  truce,  (b)  preliminary 
talks,  and  (c)  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
conference." 

A  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  conference 
that  was  supposed  to  have  established  peace 
In  Indochina  in  1954  has  been  opposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  one  of  the  co- 
chairmen.  Britain,  as  the  other  cochairman, 
has  appealed  several  times  for  a  new 
meeting. 

Mr.  Thant  specified  today  that  the  truce 
in  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  must  not 
be  conditioned  on  supervision  or  control. 
He  has  said  before  that  there  are  bound  to 
be  breaches  of  any  unsupervised  truce  but 
that  if  the  parties  really  wish  agreement, 
such  violations  should  not  cause  a  break- 
down of  negotiations. 

His   proposals,   made   In   an   aide-memoire 
■to  Interested  governments  on  March  14.  re- 
ceived quick  but  slightly  qualified  approval 
from  the  United  States. 
Hanoi  Is  reported  to  have  rejected  them. 


but.   according  to   diplomatic  sources  here, 
Mr.  Thant  did  not  oo:  sider  that  rejection 

final. 

Nguyen  Duy  Lien.  South  Vietnam's 
observer  at  the  United  Nations,  made  public 
his  government's  "agreement  In  principle' 
here  yesterday.  It  was  Interpreted  by  diplo- 
mats as  giving  Mr.  Thant  ground  for  a  new 
approach  to  Hanoi. 

However.  Saigon's  letter  asserted  that  "a 
militaxy  truce  cannot  be  effective  ■without 
prior  agreement  on  details  and  control." 

Mr.  Thant  had  been  saying  precisely  the 
opposite — that  if  the  simple  principle  is 
adopted  that  everyone  must  stop  all  fighting 
at  a  specified  moment,  the  details  of  control 
or  supervision  can  be  dealt  with  later.  He 
has  said  repeatedly  that  results  were  achieved 
at  the  Geneva  conference  while  fighting  was 
still  going  on. 

Mr.  Thant's  plan  appears  to  propose  by- 
passing Saigon  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pre- 
liminary talks  of  a  new  Geneva  conference. 
But  Saigon  and  Washington  both  have  in- 
dicated that  South  Vietnam  would  have  to 
be  heard  at  all  stages. 

statement  by  thant 

Statement  issued  by  Secretary  General 
Thant: 

"It  is  my  custom  to  refrain  from  public 
comment  on  positions  taken  publicly  by  offi- 
cials of  any  government.  This  statement. 
therefore,  is  most  definitely  an  exception  to 
the  practice  and  Is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  for  the  future. 

I  make  this  exception  because  I  have  been 
60  greatly  impressed  by  the  statement  made 
by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  in  his  speech  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  on  31  March. 

My  latest  proi>osal  was  necessarily  directed 
to  both  sides  in  the  conflict  and  implicitly 
called  for  simultaneous  action  with  regard 
to  the  standstill  truce  by  the  two  sides. 
Nevertheless,  I  recognize  the  harsh  reality 
of  the  exlslng  impasse.  Indeed,  this  realiza- 
tion was  the  sole  motivation  for  my  latest 
proposal. 

"But  It  becomes  ever  more  clear  to  me  that 
this  Impasse  can  be  broken  and  a  halt  put 
to  the  Increasingly  horrible  slaughter  and 
destruction  of  the  Vietnam  war  only  if  one 
side  or  the  other  shows  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  and  the  compassion  for  humanity 
to  take  the  Initiative  on  a  first  st«p — that 
Is  to  say.  by  undertaking  unilaterally  to  put 
the  standstill  truce  Into  effect,  and  there- 
after to  fire  only  If  fired  upon. 

"The  United  States  with  power  and  wealth 
unprecedented  in  htunan  history,  is  in  a 
position  to  take  this  initiative. 

"I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  I  share 
Senator  Clark's  view  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  take  such  a  step  even  though 
there  is  an  admitted,  but.  in  my  opinion, 
limited  risk  for  the  United  States  in  doing 
so." 

[From   the   Washington  Post.   Apr.  2.    1967] 
Thant  Calls  for  U.S.  Cease-Fire  as  Start 
Toward  Viet  Peace — Supports  Unilateral 
action  Proposed  bt  Senator  Clark 
United  Nations.  N.Y.,  April  1. — The  United 
States  should  unilaterally  declare  a  cease-fire 
in  Vietnam  as  the  first  step   toward   peace, 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  said  today. 
Thant   endorsed    a   similar   proposal    made 
by  Sen.   Joseph   S.   Clark    (D-Pa.)    In   Wash- 
ington yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention  of   the   Americans   for   Democratic 
Action. 

MAKES    exception 

The  Secretary  General  told  newsmen  he 
customarily  refrains  from  commenting  on 
statements  by  Government  officials,  but  was 
making  an  exception  this  time  because  he 
had  "been  so  greatly  impressed"  by  Clark's 
speech. 

Clark  told  ADA  delegates  that  the  United 
States    should,   on   April    15,   stop   bombing 
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North  Vietnam,  halt  all  offensive  operations 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Induce  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces  to  do  the  same. 

Clark  said  that  Thant,  the  co-chairman  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  and  members  of 
the  International  Cotitrol  Commission 
should  then  be  able  to  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  to  stop  fighting. 
He  expressed  confidence  that  "under  these 
proposals  we  would  soon  be  at  the  conference 
table,  with  the  shooting  war  stopped." 

URGES    STANDSTILL 

Thant  said  in  a  statement  released  today 
that  the  impasse  in  Vietnam  can  be  broken 
"only  if  one  side  or  the  other  shows  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  and  the  compassion 
for  humanity  to  take  the  Initiative  on  the 
first  step — that  Is  to  say,  by  undertaking 
unilaterally  to  put  the  standstill  truce  Into 
effect,  and  thereafter  to  flre  only  If  flred 
upon. 

"The  United  States,  with  power  and  wealth 
unprecedented  in  human  history.  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  this  initiative.  I  must  say  in  all 
frankness  that  I  share  Sen.  Clark's  view  that 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  take  such  a 
step  even  though  there  is  an  admitted,  but 
In  my  opinion,  limited  risk  for  the  United 
States  in  doing  so  " 

[In  Washington,  tlie  State  Department 
said  It  had  no  immediate  comment  on 
Thant's  statement  I . 

Ambassador  Arthur  J  Goldberg,  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  the  United  States  stands  by  its  earlier 
reply  to  Thant's  call  for  a  standstill  truce, 
with  talks  between  Washington  and  Hanoi  to 
be  followed  by  reconvening  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. 

"We  have  been  Informed  that  the  Secre- 
tary General's  statement  today  is  neither  a 
proposal  nor  an  appeal,"  Goldberg  said.  "We 
have  already  responded  affirmatively  to  the 
Secretary  General's  latest  proposal  contained 
in  his  aide  memolre  of  March  14." 

Both  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam have  accepted  Thant's  three-stage  plan, 
but  Washington  wanted  talks  on  details  of 
the  truce  to  precede  the  cease-flre.  South 
Vietnam  expressed  willingness  to  meet  with 
North  Vietnamese  representatives,  but  made 
no  mention  of  Washington-Hanoi  talks  or  of 
meeUng  with  the  Vletcong. 

Thant  told  newsmen  today  preliminary 
discussions  of  truce  details  "were  out  of  the 
question." 

"So  long  as  the  bombing  Is  going  on.  there 
will  be  no  talks  as  far  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  concerned,"  he  said.  Thant  had 
said  Wednesday  he  had  received  a  written 
reply  from  Hanoi  to  his  latest  peace  plan, 
but  did  not  hint  at  Its  content  until  today. 

Thant  Is  believed  to  have  broached  his 
three-part  proposal  to  North  Vietnamese  rep- 
resentatives at  a  meeting  early  last  month  in 
Rangoon,  when  he  visited  his  native  Burma. 
Their  response  reportedly  was  not  favorable 
then,  but  Thant  maintained  there  had  been 
no  outright  rejection. 

Thant  made  his  proposal  for  a  standstill 
truce  and  talks  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi  after  failing  to  win  agreement  on  hla 
13-month-old  plan  that  called  for  an  end  to 
U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  scaling  down 
military  activities  on  both  sides  In  South 
Vietnam  and  discussions  among  all  the  par- 
ticipants. Including  the  Vletcong. 


HUEYCOBRA— THE      ARMY'S      NEW 
FIGHTING  HELICOPTER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1967.  issue  of  the  Army  Digest  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  article  on  the 
tactical  me  of  the  HueyCobra — the 
Army's  new  AH-IG  fighting  helicopter. 
I  am  proud  that  the  copter  is  being 
manufactured  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
by  the  Bell  Helicopter  people  there. 
Mass  production  Is  due  shortly  for  this 


trim  version  of  the  UH-1  Iroquois,  which 
has  proved  itself  admirably  in  tests  by 
the  Army. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HueyCobra  — Poised    To    Strike 
THE    ARMY'S    NEW    AH-IC    FIGHTING    HELICOPTER 
PROMISES    MORE    PUNCH    FOR    HELIBORNE    OP- 
ERATIONS 

(By  Major  Joseph  N.  Jaggers,  Jr  ) 
They  call  it  the  HueyCobra.  this  new  AH- 
IG  soon  to  be  put  Into  production.  It's  a 
slimmed,  trimmed-down.  fully  armed  ver- 
sion of  the  old  reliable  UH-1  Iroquois  which 
Itself  is  no  mean  fighting  ship  although  its 
main  Job  is  carrying  troops  and  cargo. 

But  this  new  HueyCobra— that's  a  heli- 
copter of  another  Huey.  It  isn't  intended 
for  heavy  hauling.  It's  to  the  Iroquois  as  a 
swift  hornet  is  to  a  slower  but  still  lethal 
bumblebee.  It  packs  In  its  newly  designed 
"fangs"  the  deadly  poison  of  the  king  cobra. 
Just  what  all  this  will  mean  In  terms  of 
warfare — of  aerial  support  of  ground  mis- 
sions and  of  aerial  combat  operations— Is 
difficult  to  predict  at  this  time.  The  new 
Army  airmobile  tactics  using  helicopters  as 
instruments  of  mobility  have  been  compared 
by  some  military  thinkers  with  the  Panzer 
tactics  Introduced  by  the  Germans  early  in 
World  War  II.  These  exploited  that  full 
potential  of  land  vehicles  in  combination 
with  aerial  delivery  of  supporting  fires.  The 
new  Cobra  compares  with  the  German  World 
War  II  JU87  Stuka  aircraft — the  famed  dive 
bomber. 

However,  as  with  any  new  item  of  equip- 
ment, its  full  potential  remains  to  be  as- 
sessed only  after  considerable  service  ex- 
perience has  been  marked  up.  The  basic 
Cobra  design  offers  possibilities  for  a  wide 
variety  of  weapons  and  equipment  and  a 
broad  range  of  missions.  It  can  be  pretty 
safely  predicted  that,  considering  experience 
gained  with  the  armed  Iroquois,  the  Cobra 
will  broaden  the  scope  and  sharpen  effective- 
ness of  airmobile  operations  in  what  now  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  "helicopter  war." 
The  HueyCobra  was  designed  and  devel- 
oped, and  prototypes  were  produced,  by  Bell 
Helicopter  Company  engineers  under  an 
Army  contract.  As  this  Is  written,  proto- 
types are  undergoing  extensive  flight  tests 
under  direction  of  Army  Materiel  Command 
agencies.  The  first  production  models  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  and  a  buildup  is  to 
follow  to  provide  machines  for  the  training 
base  and  for  operational  units  as  swiftly  as 
possible. 

Utilizing  the  helicopter  as  an  aerial  weap- 
ons platform  Is  new  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Experiments  that  twgan  in  1955  at  Army 
Aviation  Center.  Port  Rucker.  Alabama, 
pointed  the  way  for  tactical  and  strategic 
concepts  Considerable  experience  in  firing 
weapons  from  helicopters  was  gained  by  the 
French  In  their  Algerian  conflict,  but  large 
scale  use  of  armed  helicopters  in  ground 
combat  support  still  had  to  be  proved  out. 
First  armed  helicopter  combat  unit  In 
the  US.  Army  specifically  organized  for  that 
purpose  was  the  Utility  Tactical  Transport 
(UTT)  Company  stationed  In  Okinawa,  and 
deployed  in  mld-1962  to  Vietnam.  Various 
weapons  kits  were  developed  and  Installed — 
or  attached— to  existing  heUcopters,  mostly 
the  Iroquois.  Tactics  developed  by  the  UTT, 
using  these  Jerry-rigged  weapons  platforms, 
are  mostly  still  in  vise. 

However,  it  was  apparent  that  adding  these 
weapons  kits  was  a  compromise  that  resulted 
In  a  dilemma.  The  armed  helicopters  were 
sent  up  to  support  and  protect  troop  and 
cargo  carrying  elements.  But  addition  of 
armament,  especially  externally  mounted 
guns,  reduced  the  maneuverability  of  the 
armed  aircraft. 


Studies  by  the  Army  and  various  Indus- 
trial concerns  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
quickest  way  to  achieve  a  meaningful  Im- 
provement would  be  to  modify  an  existing 
helicopter  Into  an  integrated  weapons  con- 
figuration. 

In  designing  the  Cobra  it  was  decided  to 
utilize  and  save  the  proven  features  of  the 
existing  Hueys — blades,  transmission,  en- 
^ne — while  modifying  the  fuselage  to  a 
streamlined  enclosure  that  would  carry  a 
pilot    and    a    gunner. 

The  cockpit  would  have  to  be  engineered 
so  that  the  crew  could  perform  efficiently. 
It  would  have  to  allow  a  field  of  view  that 
would  correspond  to  their  field  of  flre.  And 
it  would  have  to  be  armored  to  provide  maxi- 
mum protection.  The  machine  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  provide  for  effective 
delivery  of  a  maximum  payload  of  ammuni- 
tion, would  have  to  be  extremely  maneuver- 
able,  be  designed  for  easy  field  maintenance, 
and  be  air  transportable. 

A  look  at  the  Cobra  design  shows  that  all 
these  design  requirements  have  been  met. 
The  new  machine  has  utilized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  existing  components  of  the  UH-1; 
the  cockpit  Is  a  marvel  of  efficiency;  the  two 
stubby  wings  or  "fangs"  plus  the  rotating 
flexible  chin  turret  under  the  cockpit  pro- 
vide tremendously  Increased  flrepower;  speed 
and  maneuverability  have  been  Increased 
even  over  the  UH-1;  and  more  armor  protec- 
tion is  provided  for  the  crew.  Smaller  than 
the  Iroquois,  the  HueyCobra  is  easily  air 
transportable. 

The  turret  carries  the  General  Electric 
high  rate  of  flre  7  62mm  minlgun.  Some 
models  are  to  be  equipped  with  the  XM-28 
combination  flexible  turret  developed  by 
Emerson  Electric  Company  which  will  carry 
a  40mm  g^renade  launcher  plus  the  mini- 
gun — or  It  can  also  be  adapted  for  two  mini- 
guns  or  two  of  the  grenade  launchers. 

Two  rates  of  flre  are  provided  for  the 
minlgun— 1300  and  4000  rounds  per  minute. 
The  grenade  launcher,  when  Installed,  fires 
at  a  rate  of  400  rounds  per  minute. 

In  the  prototype  models,  the  gunner  con- 
trols the  turret  armament  with  a  sight. 
Moving  the  sight  directs  the  movement  of 
the  turret.  The  turreted  weapons  can  also 
be  flred  by  the  pilot. 

Early  Cobras  mounting  the  TAT-102A  tur- 
ret win  have  storage  space  in  an  ammuni- 
tion bay  for  8,000  rounds  of  7.62  ammuni- 
tion. Later  models  equipped  with  the  XM- 
28  turret  with  one  minlgun  and  one  grenade 
launcher  will  handle  7.62mm  ammunition 
and  grenades. 

In  the  two  stubby  wings  that  mark  a  de- 
parture from  older  Huey  configuration,  the 
Cobra  "poison"  consists  of  a  maximum  of 
76  2.75-lnch  rocket  launchers  In  two  "hard 
points."  The  wing  armament  may  be  Jet- 
tisoned In  flight. 

For  medium  flre  requirements,  two  M159 
launchers  are  mounted  in  the  wings.  This 
conflguratlon  Is  expected  to  be  useful  for 
missions  required  a  combination  of  speed 
and   range   with   heavy  ordnance   load. 

When  the  helicopter  Is  to  be  used  as  aerial 
artillery,  four  Ml  59  launchers  mounted  as 
wing  stores  will  carry  76  rockets. 

Armor  protection  Is  provided  for  the  crew- 
men and  for  critical  parts  of  the  aircraft. 

Standard  instrumentation  and  avionics 
are  installed  in  the  cockpit.  The  pilot  uses 
conventional  controls;  the  co-pllot /gunner 
uses  the  "sldearm"  or  "arm-chair"  backup 
system  in  case  the  pilot  is  Incapacitated. 
This  seating  arrangement  provides  space  for 
the  turret  sight. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  HueyCobra  tests 
have  sUrted  at  Port  Hood,  Texas,  where  two 
phases  of  airworthiness  are  being  conducted 
for  the  Army  Aviation  Command  of  St.  Louie 
under  contract  to  Bell  Helicopter.  The  first 
phase  consists  of  Jettison  tests  of  the  ex- 
ternal stores — that  Is,  the  rockets  and  gun 
parts  mounted  on  the  wings.  Second  phase 
consists  of  armament  firing  to  measure  ef- 
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fects  of  flring  loads  on  the  machine  and  to 
qualify  the  armament  systems.  Both  are 
designed  to  Insure  that  all  portions  of  the 
armament  system  function  properly  and  to 
obtain  data  from  which  the  service  life  of 
components  can  be  calculated. 

When  HueyCobra  spits  out  its  deadly  fire 
In  Vietnam,  It's  doubtful  if  any  sort  of 
oriental  magic  will  be  able  to  confine  this 
Cobra  to  a  basket  or  pull  its  "fangs." 


i 


■:4 


PRAISE  FOR  SENATOR  BROOKES 
FIRST  SENATE  SPEECH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  shortly 
before  the  Ea.ster  recess,  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke],  delivered  his  maiden  address  in 
the  Senate.  As  Senators  know,  the 
speech  was  immediately  hailed  as  a 
splendid  pronouncement;  strong  but  re- 
strained, and  with  eloquence  and  convic- 
tion that  is  typical  of  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  Senator  from  Ma5.sa- 
chusetts. 

Among  the  many  new.^iiajiers  payinc; 
tribute  to  Senator  BnooKE  was  tlie 
Washington  Post,  which  as.^^erted  in  a 
March  27  editorial  that  the  speech  was 
"as  thoughtful,  constructive,  and  re- 
sponsive a  critique  as  we  have  had  from 
the  Senate  floor  in  a  long  time." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Po.sfs 
comment  and  ask  that  the  entire  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hawks,  Hares,  and  Doves 

In  the  vernacular  of  Vietnam,  public  senti- 
ment Is  supposed  to  divide  neatly  between 
the  "hawks,"  who  shout  for  more  military 
action,  and  the  "doves,"  who  plead  for  in- 
stant peace.  The  maiden  speech  of  Senator 
Brooke,  the  new  Republican  from  Massachu- 
setts, is  eloquent  testimony,  if  any  is  needed, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  crudest  pieces  of  politi- 
cal shorthand  ever  applied  to  a  problem 
which  cries  out  for  acceptance  of  Its  com- 
plexity. The  Senator  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
Vietnam  and  other  Asian  countries  for  a  first- 
hand reappraisal,  before  speaking  out.  He 
returned  to  deliver  as  thoughtful,  construc- 
tive and  responsible  a  critique  as  we  have 
had  from  the  Senate  floor  in  a  long  time. 

For  his  pains,  he  was  himself  reappraised, 
with  a  good  deal  less  care,  and  quickly  re- 
classifled.  "Senate  hawks  have  gained  a  new 
convert,"  one  wire  service  reported.  Other 
accounts  celebrated  the  Senator's  "reversal" 
from  earlier  calls  for  a  halt  in  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  to  "support"  of  the  war 
effort  in  general,  and  the  policies  of  President 
Johnson  in  particular. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator's  "reluctant" 
conclusion  that  the  bombing  should  be  con- 
tinued was  not  a  "reversal"  of  anything. 
According  to  his  aides,  he  had  never  recom- 
mended that  it  be  stopped.  What  he  had 
done  earlier  was  question  whether  it  was  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  in  promoting  negotia- 
tions. Prom  his  own  soundings,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  publication  of  the  Johnson-Ho 
Chi  Minh  letters,  he  decided  tlie  pressure  of 
continued  bombing  was  still  needed.  Some 
of  his  other  conclusions  lend  themselves  still 
less  to  hawk-or-dove  labels.  He  warned 
against  further  escalation;  projected  a  strug- 
gle that  could  last  another  decade;  rejected 
the  proposition,  accepted  by  most  Adminis- 
tration policy-makers,  that  Vietnam  must  be 
defended  In  order  to  "ward  off  tomorrow's 
war  somewhere  else."  He  saw  the  war  In 
terms  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  found 
the  most  promise  in  ultimate  "national  re- 
conciliation" between  the  warring  factions 
In  the  South,  specifically  including  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 


If  resort  must  be  had  to  wild -life  imagery. 
Senator  Brooke  is  neither  hawk  nor  dove. 
He  is  more  like  a  tortoise,  patiently  prepared 
to  stay  the  course,  by  contrast  with  those  who 
would  hare  off  after  quick  solutions,  either 
through  wider  war  or  e.osy  settlement  t^rms. 
Yoti  might  call  him  a  turtle  dove. 

But  better,  perhaps,  to  abandon  this  Noah's 
Ark  approach  to  foreign  policy,  and  simply 
call  Sen.^tor  Brooke  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  r:inks  of  those  who  are  perplexed  enough 
to  shun  pat  answers,  concerned  enough 
to  modify  their  views  in  the  light  of  fresh 
evidence,  intelligent  enough  to  approach  a 
complex  problem  in  complex  terms.  We  are 
not  likely  to  find  a  sound  w.iy  out  of  Vietnam 
unless  we  learn  to  talk  about  it  intelligibly. 


GOLD  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1934  the  price  of  gold  was  set 
at  S35  an  ounce.  Since  that  time  the 
price  of  almost  everything  else  has  risen 
substantially.  But,  today  in  1967,  the 
price  of  gold  remains  at  $35  an  ounce, 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Naturally,  with  increases  in  the  cost 
of  labor,  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  general  over  the  past 
three  decades,  hundreds  of  gold  miners 
in  the  United  States  have  been  forced 
out  of  business.  In  1963,  American  gold 
production  fell  to  the  lowest  point  of  any 
peacetime  year  in  more  than  a  century. 

Since  1963.  there  has  been  a  minor 
gain  in  our  gold  production  figures  but 
the  overall  picture  for  American  gold 
mining  is  still  one  of  a  severely  depressed 
industry.  My  home  State  of  Idaho,  for 
example,  used  to  furnish  significant 
quantities  of  gold  each  year.  This  pro- 
duction has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 
Idaho  produced  150.000  ounces  of  gold 
in  1941.  Last  year,  1966,  the  State's  gold 
output  declined  to  a  record  low  of  about 
4,000  ounces. 

While  our  domestic  gold  production 
has  been  falling,  U.S.  consumption  has 
continued  at  a  high  rate,  last  year 
amounting  to  three  times  the  gold  we 
produced.  At  a  time  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  critical  balance-of-payments 
problem,  America  finds  itself  largely  de- 
pendent upon  imports  of  gold. 

Since  1948,  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  recognize  the  crisis  in  domestic  gold 
mining  have  introduced  over  130  bills  to 
help  get  the  industry  back  on  its  feet. 
Not  one  of  these  measures  has  ever  come 
to  a  vote.  None  have  been  voted  on  be- 
cause every  administration  has  held  that 
any  action  tampering  with  the  Govern- 
ment-fixed price  of  gold  would  produce 
international  monetary  chaos. 

Therefore,  in  recent  years  in  order  to 
try  to  stimulate  gold  production,  bills 
have  been  designed  to  provide  incentive 
subsidies  to  domestic  producers  while 
learing  the  magical  $35-an-ounce  figure 
alone.  However,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  opposed  even  these  proposals 
on  the  ground  that  such  subsidies  would 
establish  a  two-price  system  implying 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  gold 
prices  higher  than  the  official  rate,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  disrupting  international  trade  and 
payments. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  emphatically  disagrees 
with  this  gloomy  projection.  The  com- 
mittee has  stated,  in  effect,  that  Ameri- 


can gold  miners  have  been  victimized  by 
Goverrmient  policy  and  that  equity  de- 
mands these  citizens  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  relief  from  Government 
discrimination  against  them.  Tlie  com- 
mittee has  noted  that  the  administration 
inconsistently  supports  the  search  for 
gold  through  direct  Government  activity 
in  the  heavy  metals  program  and 
through  subsidy  to  individuals  in  the 
Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  program, 
yet  claims  that  differential  payments  to 
producers  would  bring  disaster. 

Three  bills  for  incentive  payments  to 
producers  have  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate: S.  2125  in  1963.  S  1377  last  year,  and 
S.  49  this  year.  After  S.  2125  and  S.  1377 
were  reported,  no  further  action  was 
taken  on  them  in  the  Senate.  I  sincere'.y 
hope  that  S.  49.  with  the  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  20  Senators,  does  not  suf- 
fer the  same  fate. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  in  its  role  as  overseer  of 
American  mining  and  minerals  policies, 
strongly  recommends  the  enactment  of 
this  latest  proposal.  Surely  the  time  hr  j 
come  for  the  Senate  to  discuss  the  issue. 

Nowhere  in  S,  49  is  the  word  "price" 
mentioned.  The  bill  is  an  outright  pro- 
duction incentive  measure.  It  aims  at 
stimulating  the  output  from  both  old  and 
new  domestic  gold  mines  and  providing  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  miners  wiio  have 
been  the  victims  of  harsh  Government  • 
policy.  It  would  simply  authorize  pay- 
ments to  American  producers  based  on 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  gold  produc- 
tion in  the  last  quarter  of  1939  and  the 
costs  of  production  today  on  an  individ- 
ual mine  basis.  New  gold  mines  would 
qualify  for  aid  through  the  establi'^h- 
ment  of  constructive  costs  taking  into 
account  costs  in  nearby  mining  districts 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1939. 

This  measure  is  designed  as  a  purely 
domestic  program  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  makes  no  reference  to 
monetary  aspects  which  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  under- 
stand the  sentiment  of  a  once-important 
gold  mining  region  about  this  issue.  1 
submit  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  5, 
passed  by  the  Idaho  Legislature  on 
March  3,  1967,  for  their  consideration.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.JJLI.  No.   5 

BT  STATE  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  : 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  respectfully  request  that: 

Whereas,  domestic  gold  producers,  since 
1934.  have  been  required  by  law  to  sell  their 
product  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
established  price  of  $35  per  ounce,  and 

Whereas,  the  costs  of  producing  this 
precious  metal  have  continued  to  increase  at 
an  alarming  rate  due  to  the  Impact  of  infla- 
tion on  gold  mining  and  milling  opyeralions, 
with  the  result  that  virtually  all  gold  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  have  closed  down 
their  properties,  and 

Whereas,  domestic  gold  production  has 
declined      sharply,      from       approximately 
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5.00O.OOO  ounces  In  1940  to  a  current  annual 
rate  of  slightly  more  than  1.500,000  ounces, 
while  current  domestic  gold  consumption 
for  defense,  space  and  Industrial  require- 
ments, for  the  arts  and  crafts  and  for  dental 
use  has  Increased  rapidly  to  a  current  rate  of 
approximately  6.000.000  ounces  per  year,  more 
than  three  times  our  U.S.  production  rate, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Impact  of  this  cost-price 
squeeze  in  Idaho  has  been  even  more  severe, 
with  production  in  1966  reaching  a  new 
record  low  of  about  4.000  ounces,  as  com- 
pared with  a  recent  high  of  150.000  ounces 
in  1941,  and 

Whereas,  the  persistent  outflow  of  gold  re- 
sulting from  failure  to  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  continues  to  be  of  increas- 
ingly grave  national  concern,  and 

Whereas,  the  growing  disparity  between 
domestic  consumption  and  production  Im- 
poses a  substantial  additional  drain  upon  the 
monetary  gold  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  Federal  relief  legislation  revital- 
izing the  U.S.  gold  mining  industry  could 
well  terminate  this  continuing  substantial 
depletion  of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  to 
supply  U.S.  Internal  domestic  consumption 
and  thus  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  con- 
cern in  foreign  circles  over  our  monetary  pol- 
icies, and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic gold  production  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  would  unquestionably  re- 
vive and  reactivate  Idaho's  latent  gold  po- 
tential: 

Now,  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
Thirty-ninth  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  respectfully  request  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  payments  to 
domestic  gold  producers  to  stabilize  the  few 
existing  U.S.  gold  properties,  to  reopen  dor- 
mant gold  mines,  and  to  encourage  aggres- 
sive exploration  for  new  gold  ore  reserves  in 
this  country. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Chief 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  be.  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Idaho  congressional  delegation. 

This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  house  on 
the  25th  day  of  February.  1967. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  senate  on 
the  3rd  day  of  March,  1967. 

Jack  M.  Murphy, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  house  Joint 
memorial  No.  5  originated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  Thirty-ninth 
Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

Dryden  M.  Hiler, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 
ON  OCCASION  OF  ELECTION  OF 
FREDERICK  B.  DENT  AS  PRESI- 
DENT OF  AMERICAN  TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  our  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DiRKSENl.  made  some  note- 
worthy and  pertinent  remarks  in  ad- 
dressing the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute at  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  The  minor- 
ity leader  called  for  a  congressional  In- 


vestigation into  the  administration  of 
our  trade  laws  before  any  new  authority 
is  given  the  executive  branch  through 
extending  or  passing  new  trade  agree- 
ment legislation. 

He  also  called  particular  attention  to 
the  increasing  problems  besetting  the 
domestic  textile  industry  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  spiraling  imports  from  foreign 
countries  in  cotton,  manmade,  and 
woolen  fibers.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  strong  emphasis  on  the 
lack  of  reciprocity  in  our  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries.  He  asked 
this  most  important  question: 

Can  you  call  it  reciprocity  when  some  50 
countries  have  virtually  excluded  importa- 
tion of  U.S.  textiles  by  creating  various  types 
of  barriers?  Rather  than  relying  on  tariffs 
and  quotas  alone,  many  of  these  countries 
have  developed  a  whole  series  of  non-tariff 
gimmicks  which  for  practical  purposes  ex- 
clude   Imports. 

The  textile  industry  Is  a  prime  example  of 
how  well-intentioned  aid  and  trade  programs 
are  threatening  to  undercut  an  essential  and 
vital  American  industry,  with  four  million 
employees  dependent  upon  it  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  liis  keen  in- 
sight into  the  problems  now  being  multi- 
plied on  an  ever-increasing  scale  by  the 
improper  administration  of  our  trade 
laws.  I  am  particularly  grateful  that 
one  of  our  national  leaders  who  does  not 
represent  a  textile-producing  area  should 
be  so  concerned  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects our  current  trade  policies  are  hav- 
ing on  a  domestic  industry,  which  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  Southeast  and 
Northeast  but  to  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  much 
pride  that  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  election  at  thi3  same  con- 
vention of  one  of  South  Carolina's  most 
outstanding  citizens  to  the  high  position 
of  president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  He  is  Mr. 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  of  Aicadia.  S.C,  the 
president  of  Mayfair  Mills.  Mr.  Dent  is 
one  of  the  most  capable  business  execu- 
tives in  this  country.  Above  all.  he  is 
a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  char- 
acter, and  is  admired  and  respected  by 
all  who  know  him. 

The  textile  industry,  manufacturers 
and  employees  alike,  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  his  services  in  this  key  position 
of  leadership  at  a  time  when  this  indus- 
try's survival  is  threatened  by  unfair  and 
damaging  import  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  concerning  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, published  in  the  Columbia  State- 
Record  for  Sunday,  April  2.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sot'TH  Cahomna  Man   Will  Head  ATMI 

Hollywood,  Pla.  (AP)  — Sen.  Everett 
Dlrksen.  R-Ill.  told  textile  executives  Sat- 
urday that  .1  careful  Investlt^tition  cjf  the 
administration  of  U.S.  trade  laws  ."Jhould  be 
conducted. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute, 
the  Senate  minority  leader  said  the  Investi- 
gation should  be  completed  before  any  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  renewal  of  enlargement 


of    the    President's    authority    to    negotiate 
trade  agreements. 

The  ATMI,  at  Its  closing  convention  ses- 
sion, elected  Frederick  B.  Dent,  of  Arcadia, 
S.C,  as  president,  succeeding  William  J.  Er- 
wln  of  Danville,  Va. 

Harold  W.  Whltcomb  of  Spray,  N C.  w..s 
named  first  vice  president,  and  Charles  F 
Myers  Jr.  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  second  vies 
president. 

New  directors  elected  arc:  James  .\  Ch.:n- 
man  Jr..  Inman.  S  C:  Lewis  S.  Morris.  Greens- 
boro. N.C;  Howard  Ric'  inond.  New  York: 
Robert  A.  Bendhelm,  New  York;  Morris  M. 
Bryan  Jr  .  Je.'t'-rson.  G.i.;  Ernett  J.  Chornyei. 
Wc.sterly,  R.I  :  r.nd  Robert  T.  Davis  Jr  .  Co- 
iuir.bus.  Ci  !. 

■We  have  reached  the  point  where  more 
and  more  of  our  domestic  industries  are  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign 
Imports,"  Dlrksen  said. 

"No  one  can  be  expected  to  compete  with 
countries  like  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  where 
the  average  hourly  wage  scale  in  textiles  is 
36  and  25  cents,  respectively.  Yet.  these 
highly  industrialized  countries  account  for 
nearly  half  of  our  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports" 

Dlrksen  called  for  a  "basic  overhaul  of  our 
foreign  trade  machinery  to  make  it  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  serving  the  needs  of  American 
industry  and  labor  as  well  as  people  in  for- 
elen  countries." 

He  added  that  U.S.  trade  laws  are  otit- 
moded  and  no  longer  serve  the  ptirposes  fo.- 
whlch   they  were  designed. 

"A  study  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  data  for 
recent  years,"  he  said,  "prompts  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  has  not  received 
actual  reciprocity  In  trade  benefits. 

"Can  you  call  It  reciprocity  when  some  50 
countries  have  virtually  excluded  importa- 
tion of  U.S.  textiles  by  creating  various  types 
of  barriers?  Rather  than  relying  on  tariffs 
and  quotas  alone,  many  of  these  countries 
have  developed  a  whole  series  of  non-t:tri!T 
gimmicks  which  for  practical  purposes  ex- 
clude Imports." 

He  added,  "The  textile  Industry  is  a  prune 
ex  mple  of  how  well-intentioned  aid  and 
trade  programs  are  threatlng  to  undercut 
an  essential  and  vital  American  Industry, 
with  four  million  employees  dependent  upon 
it  directly  or  indirectly." 

Robert  C.  Jackson.  ATMI's  executive  vice 
president,  said  in  his  annual  report  that  Im- 
port trends  "have  made  it  clear  that  the  le\c: 
of  Imports  will  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
futiu-e  size  and  structure  of  the  U.S.  textile 
Industry  " 

Jackson  added  that  the  Industry  has  an 
obligation  to  grow  because  of  its  responsibil- 
ities to  the  military,  to  agriculture  and  to 
public  and  private  Institutions, 


AWARD  TO   DENNIS   HOOVER. 
DALLAS   MORNING    NE^WS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Mr.  Den- 
nis Hoover,  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  been  awarded  second  place  in  the 
single-story  categoi-y  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association's  Newspaper  Safety 
Writing  Competition.  Mr.  Hoover  will 
formally  be  presented  with  his  award 
on  April  6,  in  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  received  this  commendation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Deadly  Drivers — Licensed  To  Murder 
(By  Dennis   Hoover) 

Meet  a  killer. 

O.ie  day  last  fall,  the  police  record  shows, 
he  ran  his  car  through  a  red  light,  smashed 
into  another  car  and  sent  Its  driver  to  the 
luulertaker's. 
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This  tragedy,  like  many  others  that  made 
1965  the  bloodiest  traffic  year  In  Dallas  his- 
tory, was  almost  inevitable. 

The  red-light  runner,  age  40.  had  a  long 
history  of  lawless  driving.  For  years, 
"D-E-A-T-H"  had  been  scrawled  across  his 
lengthening  dossier  at  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  like  a  neon  warning  sign. 

Here  are  the  key  entries  on  his  official  rec- 
ord: 

1943 — Failure  to  yield  the  right-of-way. 

1952 — Driving  while  intoxicated. 

1953 — License  suspended  for  6  months. 

1953 — Driving  while  Intoxicated. 

1954 — License  suspended  lor  a  year. 

1956 — Speeding. 

1957 — Speeding, 

1957— Accident. 

1957 — Illegal  passing. 

1958 — Suspension  re-established. 

1958 — Speeding. 

1958 — Speeding. 

1958 — Speeding. 

1959 — Illegal  turn. 

1960 — Speeding. 

1961 — Accident. 

1961 — Speeding. 

1961 — Speeding. 

1962 — Speeding. 

1962 — Accident. 

1964 — Driving  while  intoxicated. 

1964 — License  suspended  for  a  year. 

Then  came  the  fatal  accident.  A  check 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  dis- 
closed that  this  Individual  Is  again  legally 
driving.  His  license  was  re-issued  fotu 
months  after  the  fatality. 

Many  other  killer  drivers  of  1965  had 
Bimilar  records  of  flagrant  recklessness 
Chronic  law  violators  accounted  for  a  large 
portion  of  Dallas'  124  traffic  dead. 

Of  the  115  drivers  whom  police  deemed  at 
fault  in  most  of  the  deadly  smashtips,  15 
had  no  prior  violations.  Twelve  had  no 
driver's  license  and  four  were  licensed  In 
other  states,  hence  had  no  records  on  file  at 
the  D.P.S.  One  hit-and-run  driver  was  not 
apprehended. 

Of  the  remaining  83  drivers,  one  had  27 
prior  violations.  One  had  20.  One  had  19. 
Three  had  18.  Two  had  15.  One  had  14. 
one  13.  one  12.     Two  had  11,  two  10. 

Five  of  the  drivers  had  9  prior  violations. 
Pour  of  them  had  8,  four  7.  Ten  had  6. 
Eleven  had  5.  Eleven  had  4.  Eleven  had  3. 
Six  had  2,  and  six  had  1. 

Between  themselves,  the  84  drivers  with 
prior  known  records  had  547  traffic  arrests, 
an  average  of  6'i   each. 

Small  wonder  the  Dallas  Citizens  Traf- 
fic Commission  recently  announced  plans 
to  press  for  revision  of  the  state  driver 
license  law.  Declared  C.T.C  President  W. 
H.  (Bill)  Pierce: 

"This  law  needs  to  be  re-written  so  as 
to  plug  loopholes  through  which  wanton 
violators  continue  to  drive  and  endanger 
the  lives  and  property  of  others.  Provisions 
should  be  made  in  the  new  law  to  remove 
totally  unqualified  drivers  from  our  streets 
and  highways  and  to  have  periodic  ex.im- 
in.ition  of  all  drivers." 

Thirty-four  of  last  year's  traffic  dead  were 
pedestrians.  Many  were  children  with  im- 
mixture Judgment,  and  aping  persons  whose 
alertness  has  faded.  They  walked  where 
they  shouldn't  and  paid  with  their  lives. 

But  did  the  drivers  do  everything  they 
could  to  avoid  these  accidents''  In  many 
cases  the  prior  records  of  pedestrian  killers 
indicate  these  motorists  are  devil-may-care, 
drunken  or  Inept  types  who  aren't  likely 
to  be  driving  with  proper  lookotit  for  emer- 
gencies. 

Some  cases  in  point: 

A  5-year-old  boy  was  knocked  into  eternity 
while  crossing  a  busy  street  against  a  red 
light.  Police  calculated  that  the  death  car 
was  exc-edlng  32  m  ph.  at  the  lime  of  the 
collision. 

This  driver  had  quite  a  record.  In  the 
previous  18  months  he'd  been  in  three  mo- 


tor vehicle  accidents.  He'd  been  ticketed 
once  lor  speeding  and  twice  for  driving  the 
wrong  way  on  1-way  streets.  His  license  had 
once  been  suspended  six  months  for  habitual 
traffic  law  violation. 

Another  motorist  who  killed  an  unwary 
child  had  been  charged  twice  with  driving 
while  Intoxicated,  received  two  speeding 
tickets,  two  tickets  for  Illegal  turns  and 
one  for  driving  without  a  license. 

Still  another  driver  who  hit  a  Jaywalking 
pedestrian  liad  been  cited  27  times  for  traflBc 
law  violations  over  a  17-year  period.  Here 
is    his    official    record: 

1948 — Ran  a  stop  sign. 

1949 — Illegal  turn. 

1950 — Illegal  turn. 

1950 — Ran  a  red  light. 

1950 — Illegal  passing. 

1950 — Illegal  turn. 

1950 — Ran  a  red  light. 

1950 — Accident. 

1950 — Ran  a  stop  sign. 

1950 — Accident. 

1951 — Ran  a  stop  sign. 

1951 — Speeding. 

1951— Ran  a  red  light. 

1951— Illegal  turn. 

1952 — Wrong   way   on  a   1-way  street. 

1954— Accident. 

1955 — Speeding. 

1956 — Speeding. 

1957 — Speeding. 

1957 — Negligent  collision. 

1958 — Speeding. 

1959 — Illegal  turn. 

1959 — Accident. 

1960 — Speeding. 

1962 — Speeding. 

1962— Illegal  turn. 

1962 — Ran  a  red  light. 

1962 — Accident. 

Then  came  the  fatal  episode.  Ten  days 
later,  this  motorist  was  Involved  in  a  motor 
vehicle  collision — bringing  his  total  to  eight 
accidents.  The  D.P.S.  says  he  still  has  his 
driver's  license. 

Police  caid  the  driver  in  another  pedestrian 
killing  was  traveling  at  an  "excessive  speed." 
In  the  previous  seven  years  this  motorist  had 
been  ticketed  twice  for  speeding,  three  times 
for  running  red  lights,  once  for  running  a 
stop  sign,  twice  for  lacking  a  driver's  license 
and  once  for  negligent  collision.  Then  lals 
license  was  suspended  for  two  months  for 
habitually  Ignoring  traffic  laws.  After  his 
license  was  restored  he  accumulated  seven 
more  speeding  tickets  and  one  ticket  for  run- 
ning a  stop  sign. 

So  thick  are  chronic  traflBc  law  violators 
on  Dallas  streets  they  frequently  meet  each 
other  in  fateful  collisions. 

In  one  case  a  young  driver,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, was  hitting  70  m.p.h.  when  he  struck 
another  car  going  through  an  intersection. 
A  passenger  in  the  second  car  was  killed. 
The  70  m  p  h.  driver  had  five  speeding  tickets 
and  a  motor  vehicle  accident  on  his  record 
before  the  fatal  wreck.  The  driver  of  the 
second  car.  had  a  record  indicating  he,  too, 
was  anything  but  safety-conscious. 

He'd  been  charged  six  times  with  driving 
while  intoxicated,  had  two  tickets  for  run- 
ning lights,  been  in  two  previous  accidents 
and  been  caught  three  times  driving  without 
a  license.  His  license  had  been  suspended 
seven  times  for  periods  of  six  months  to  a 
year. 

In  another  crash,  a  woman  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  collided  with  a  car  driven 
hy  a  man.  The  man  was  killed.  The  woman 
had  three  prior  accidents  and  been  cited 
once  for  speeding,  again  for  running  a  stop 
f\Zn  and  again  for  illegal  backing.  The 
m:,n.  liov.over.  had  17  black  marks  on  his 
driving  record:  8  speeding.  2  accidents,  3  run- 
ning a  red  light.  2  running  a  stop  sign,  1  il- 
legal turn  and  1  no  driver's  license. 

A  3-car  smashup  occurred  when  a  mo- 
torist ran  a  stop  sign.  He'd  previously  re- 
ceived 19  traffic  tickets,  including  15  for 
speeding.  The  driver  of  a  second  car,  who 
v.-is  killed,   had   within   the   last   vear   been 


cited  twice  for  speeding,  once  for  making  an 
Illegal  turn  and  been  in  an  accident.  The 
third  driver  had  on  his  record  one  prior  acci- 
dent, three  arrests  for  speeding  and  one  for 
running  a  stop  sign. 

Time  and  again,  the  bloody  records  show, 
people  with  a  penchant  for  lawless  driving 
asserted  their  right  to  the  right-of-way  re- 
gardless of  the  risk. 

Drunken  driving  was  clearly  to  blame  in 
several  of  last  year's  fatalities.  In  one  furi- 
ous collision  a  sodden  motorist  was  killed, 
but  his  male  companion  lived  to  give  police 
an  astounding  statement.  Here  it  is.  with 
a  fictitious  name  substituted  for  the  real 
name  of  the  deceased: 

"Billy  and  myself  got  off  work  .  .  .  and 
drove  off  ...  to  a  liquor  store  ...  I  bought 
six  bottles  of  beer  and  Billy  bought  six  bot- 
tles of  beer.  We  drank  this  beer  and  Billy 
went  back  .  .  .  and  bought  a  half  pint  of 
whisky.  'We  sat  in  the  car  and  drank  this 
half  pint  and  Billy  went  back  .  .  .  and  bought 
another  halt  pint  of  whisky  which  we  sat  in 
the  car  and  drank. 

"We  were  both  pretty  tight  by  this  time 
and  Billy  suggested  that  we  go  for  a  ride  .  . 
Billy  drove  .  .  .  All  of  a  sudden  he  stopped 
and  made  a  U-turn  and  started  drivUig 
back  .  .  .  We  were  approaching  (an  inter- 
section) and  he  was  driving  about  40  to  50 
miles  per  hour.  I  knew  there  was  a  stop 
sign  ahead  and  when  Billy  didn't  slack  his 
speed.  I  told  him,  'Billy,  there  is  a  stop  sign 
right  ahead." 

"Billy  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  me.  so 
I  repeated  this  two  or  three  times.  By  this 
time  we  were  entering  an  intersection  .  .  . 
I  caught  a  glance  of  a  car  entering  the  in- 
tersection from  out  of  the  left  side  of  Billy's 
car.  I  don't  know  what  our  car  did  until 
it  came  to  a  stop.  I  got  out  of  the  car  and 
saw  that  Billy  was  pinned  under  the  left 
side    .    .    ." 

The  deceased  had  an  out-of-state  license, 
hence  his  record  Is  unavailable.  The  record 
of  the  other  driver  had  12  prior  entries  over 
a  period  18  years:  9  speeding.  1  racing,  1  run- 
ning a  red  light  and  1  accident. 

A  remarkable  nuniber  of  fatal  crashes  last 
year  Involved  only  one  car.  The  drivers  lost 
control,  ran  off  the  road  and  overturned,  or 
plowed  into  expressway  light  poles,  bridge 
railings,  concrete  overpass  pillars  and  other 
fixed  objects.  In  a  majority  of  these  in- 
stances, too,  the  motorist  had  long  been 
flirting  with  death — their's  or  somebody 
else's. 

One  aged  motorist  had  been  leading  a 
charmed  life.  So  had  people  who  encoun- 
tered him  in  Dallas  traffic.  His  DPS  record 
shov.-s  14  accidents  in  one  of  which  he  struck 
a  pedestrian.  Two  additional  entries  were 
for  running  red  lights  and  one  was  for  ignor- 
ing a  stop  sign.  In  his  last  mishap  he  broke 
his  neck  and  died  when  his  car  careened  off 
a  road  siioulder  and  overturned. 

A  young  driver  had  20  entries  on  his  DPS. 
record,  including  9  speeding  tickets  and 
4  accidents,  when  fate  caught  up  with  him 
His  car  skidded  on  a  freeway  and  bashed 
into  a  concrete  pillar.    He  died  instantly. 

Nobody  knows  why  another  car  wound  up 
WTapped  around  a  utility  pole.  Its  aged 
driver  was  dead  at  the  end  of  a  dangerous 
trail  of  15  moving  traffic  violations. 

It  was  a  street  light  pole  that  finally  undid 
another  motorist,  a  man  in  his  50's.  I*re- 
viously  he'd  accumulated  this  record: 

1951 — Accident. 

1954 — Si^eeding. 

1955 — Speeding. 

1956— Ran  a  red  light. 

1957 — Accident. 

1957 — Ran  a  stop  sign. 

1957 — Driving  on  the  WTong  side  of  the 
street. 

1957— Ran  a  red  light. 

1960 — Driving  on  the  WTong  -ide  of  the 
street. 

1962— Accident. 

1962— Illegal  turn. 

1964— Accident. 
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1964— Accident. 

1965 — Accident. 

Another  driver  survived  five  previoua  acci- 
dents before  ktlllng  himself.  He'd  also  been 
charged  twice  with  driving  while  Intoxicated. 
When  he  lay  broken  and  bleeding  against  a 
concrete  bridge  support  his  corpse  smelled 
of  alcohol,  the  Investigating  officer  wrote  In 
his  report. 

In  Its  analysis  of  Dallas'  traffic  catastrophe 
of  1965.  the  C  T  C.  pointed  out : 

"Most  of  the  drivers  Involved  had  long 
driving  records  Indicating  they  had  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  laws  enacted  to  save 
lives  .  .  .  the  biggest  contributing  factor  to 
all  of  our  accidents  is  attitude." 

The  grisly  1965  record  Is  replete  with  In- 
stances in  which  death  car  drivers  had  been 
placed  under  license  suspension — not  only 
once  but  several  times — for  repeat  lethal  be- 
havior behind  the  wheel.  Their  licenses  were 
restored,  or  they  drove  In  deflance  of  sus- 
pension. They  remained  on  the  streets  and 
highways  until  their  murderous  antics 
brought  death,  injury  and  sorrow. 

Obviously,  present  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment are  not  clipping  the  wings  of  people 
whose  records  Identify  them  as  Incurable 
motor  maniacs. 

The  solution  to  much  of  the  continuing 
traffic  tragedy  Is  clear. 

If  the  public  demanded  It,  sterner  laws 
would  be  passed  to  revoke  permanently  the 
legal  driving  privilege  of  hardened  traffic  otit- 
laws.  Mandatory  pentlentlary  terms  could 
be  provided  for  those  who  care  to  drive  again. 


PRIZE-WINNING    ESSAY    BY    SHER- 
MAN SMITH,  CALDWELL,  IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  President'.?  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  the  vari- 
ous GoveiTiors'  committees  in  the  States 
do  an  impressive  job  in  promoting  job 
opporttmities  for  the  many  thousands  of 
citizens  in  our  society  who.  though  hand- 
icapped, are  capable  of  first-rate  pro- 
ductive work.  However,  the  national 
awareness  of  the  great  ability  and  poten- 
tial of  these  citizens  is  still  not  all  that 
it  could  be. 

In  order  to  heighten  this  awareness, 
the  Ability  Counts  Essay  Contest  is  con- 
ducted each  year  giving  students  a 
chance  to  emphasize  for  their  elders  the 
benefits  of  employing  the  handicapped. 
The  winners  of  this  contest  from  each 
State  will  be  in  Washington,  D.C.,  later 
this  month  at  which  time  a  national 
winner  will  be  announced. 

I  believe  this  undertaking  is  most 
worthwhile.  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
year's  winner  for  Idaho,  Sherman  Smith, 
of  Caldwell  High  School,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
His  essay,  entitled  "Handicapped  Work- 
ers— Community  Assets,"  focuses  on  the 
advantages  of  employing  a  handicapped 
person  to  the  person  himself,  to  other 
handicapped  persons,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large — points  we  would  all  do 
well  to  remember.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prize-winning  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Handicapped    Workers — Community    Assets 
(By  Sherman  Smith) 

Shakespeare  has  told  us  that  "the  quality 
of  mercy  Is  twice  blessed."  '  I  will  paraphrase 


1  Shakespeare,  W.,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Act.  IV.  So.  1 


Shakespeare  to  say  that  "the  quality  of  In- 
dependence through  employment  for  a  han- 
dicapped person  Is  thrice  blessed."  This  In- 
de{>endence  bleeses  the  handicapped  person, 
blesses  the  community,  and  blesses  other 
handicapped  persons. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  frustration 
and  deepalr  for  the  handicapped  person  is 
the  feeling  that  he  Is  a  burden  to  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  community.  Often  this 
despair  will  actually  increase  his  handicap 
becau.se  It  will  hold  him  back  from  trying 
to  overcome  it.  When  a  man  Is  stripped  of 
his  pride  and  his  feeling  of  self-sufficiency, 
his  liopelessness  can  become  a  greater  bur- 
den tluin  his  handicap.  If  the  handicapped 
person  can  be  trained  to  accomplish  any  kind 
of  gainful  task,  he  Is  given  the  greatest  of 
gifts— the  gift  of  hope.  If  he  finds  that  he 
can  be  trained  to  do  one  task,  he  will  have 
hope  of  performing  Increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult tasks.  The  struggle  to  overcome  his 
handicap  will  become  a  challenge,  and  he 
will  not  be  so  easily  discouraged.  Independ- 
ence through  gainful  employment  Is  a  true 
blessing  to  the  handicapped  person.  It  re- 
stores his  pride,  takes  away  his  feeling  of 
frustration,  and  gives  him  hope. 

Gainful  employment  of  the  handicapped 
blesses  the  community  also.  The  most  obvi- 
ous blessing  is  economic.  If  the  employed 
person  is  doing  his  pi\rt  of  the  necessary 
tasks  of  the  community,  the  community  (or 
family  as  part  of  the  community)  does  not 
have  to  assume  responsibility  for  supporting 
this  individual.  But  there  is  something  be- 
yond the  economic  aspect  that  blesses  the 
commtmity  that  observes  a  handicapped  per- 
son t-iking  his  place  In  the  productive  life 
of  the  community.  We  can  call  It  the  inspira- 
tional aspect.  Ench  time  a  person  with  two 
good  legs  or  arms  or  eyes — a  normal  In- 
dividual—sees a  person  at  work  who  must 
overcome  great  obstacles  to  do  that  work.  It 
becomes  more  difflcvilt  for  that  person  to  be- 
moan his  own  fate.  His  petty  complaints 
about  how  hard  his  life  is  become  ridiculous 
as  compared  to  those  of  someone  who  has 
real  difficulties  to  overcome.  It  should  In- 
spire one  to  mnkc  greater  efforts  to  overcome 
his  own  hnndlcaps  which  might  be  laziness, 
carele?sne.s.s,  or  lack  of  education.  The  com- 
munity can  Indeed  be  blessed  by  being  in- 
spired by  a  working  handicapped  person. 

The  third  blessing  is  to  other  handicapped 
persons.  These  blessings  form  a  never-end- 
ing chain  of  Inspiration,  since  one  successful 
example  gives  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  another 
person  similarly  afflicted  and  he  makes  that 
first  effort  to  achieve  what  has  before  seemed 
Impossible  to  him.  The  person  without  a 
handicap  has  a  difficult  time  telling  a  handi- 
capped person  what  he  can  and  should  do. 
But  the  person  who  has  already  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  hopelessness  and  helpless- 
ness can  be  the  greatest  source  of  Inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  a  fellow  handi- 
capped person.  As  an  example  of  the  in- 
spiration given  to  other  handicapped  work- 
ers, In  one  community  a  rancher,  having  lost 
both  legs,  continued  to  run  his  ranch  from 
a  hand-operated  jeep.  He  also  Joined  the 
planning  commission  and  served  his  com- 
munity there.  His  aggressive  though  sym- 
pathetic urging  and  his  Inspiring  example 
soon  had  two  other  handicapped  citizens  out 
of  their  wheel  chairs  and  Into  productive 
work. 

Most  people  have  a  burning  desire  to  suc- 
ceed and  be  self-supporting.  The  handi- 
capped person  Is  no  different  from  others  In 
this  respect,  but  he  does  have  different  prob- 
lems to  overcome  In  achieving  success.  The 
commimity  needs  to  recognize  these  problems 
and  do  everything  It  can  to  help  the  handi- 
capped overcome  them.  The  greatest  thing 
a  commimity  can  do  for  a  handicapped  per- 
son is  to  provide  training  facilities  and  In- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  employment  for 
him.  There  Is  much  prejudice  about  hiring 
a  handicapped  person  that  needs  to  be  over- 


come. There  are  some  Jobs  that  the  handi- 
capped person  can  do  better  than  anyone 
else.  The  increased  sensitivity  of  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  touch  which  a  blind  man 
develops  make  him  very  valuable  In  a  posi- 
tion where  these  senses  are  important.  Simi- 
larly, a  deaf  person's  handicap  becomes  an 
asset  when  noise  is  a  distracting  or  irritating 
factor  on  a  Job.  The  handicapped  person 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  use  his 
as.sets  and  prove  his  ability. 

Most  important  is  for  the  community  to 
remember  that  an  idle  handicapped  person 
Is  a  liability  but  an  employed  handicapped 
person  Is  an  asset  who  gives  Inspiration  to 
:.ll  who  obser-.e  him. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROG- 
RESS IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  called  attention  to  the 
progress  which  South  Korea  has  been 
making  in  its  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  points  out  that  "there  are 
lessons  in  the  earlier  Korean  experience 
that  offer  encouragement"  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Philadelphia   Evening    Bulletin 

Mar.  15,  1967] 

The  South  Kobean  Example 

It  was  admirable  planning  that  brought 
South  Korean  Premier  II  Kwon  Chung  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  brief  stay  as  the  prelude  to 
Washington  and  his  talks  with  President 
Johnson.  What  more  convenient,  more  rest- 
ful, more  thought-provoking  place  is  there 
for  a  high  foreign  visitor  to  pause  than  here 
before  taking  on  the  ordeal  of  protocol  and 
official  pressure  in  the  capital? 

Here,  where  the  nation  was  bom,  the  visi- 
tor has  the  opportunity,  afforded  to  Premier 
Chung  in  his  visit  to  Independence  Hall,  to 
sense  the  simplicities  of  liberty  to  which  tl'.e 
nation  is  dedicated.  It  Is  a  meaningful  ex- 
perience in  a  period  of  world  change  and  un- 
rest. It  can  have  particular  significance  to 
those  who  come  from  lands  which,  thougii 
they  may  be  ancient,  are  full  of  new  stirrings. 
The  South  Korean  leader's  sojourn  should 
become  part  of  a  pattern. 

Premier  Chung,  to  be  sure.  Is  no  stranger 
In  America,  Undoubtedly  he  knows  our 
country  better  than  we  know  his,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  few  ye.\rs  back  the  Korean  war 
was  almost  as  much  of  a  bloody  muddle  tor 
the  United  States  as  Is  the  Vietnam  war  now 

Granting  the  dissimilarities  in  the  two 
conflicts,  there  are  lessons  in  the  earlier  Ko- 
rean experience  that  offer  encouragement  in 
the  present  struggle  and  admonish  us  to  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  as  well  as  to  mili- 
tary prudence. 

Mr.  Chung's  presence  in  the  United  State; 
emphasizes  two  other  points  for  us.  One  is 
that  the  South  Koreans,  whom  America  at 
great  cost  helped  to  resist  aggression  from 
the  north,  are  now  fighting  in  sizeable  num- 
bers by  our  side  In  Vietnam.  The  other  is 
that  once  war-ravaged  and.  politically  dis- 
ordered South  Korea  has  made  tremendous 
progress  toward  recovery. 

It  Is  a  strong  ally,  an  Important  element 
in  building  a  new  balance  of  power  in  Asia, 
a  part  of  what  can  be  a  regional  .arr.inge- 
ment  that  contributes  to  common  security 
and  greater  prosperity  for  Asiatic  peoples  in- 
volved. 

It  Is  a  land  to  whose  further  development 
the  United  States  can  contribute  much  as  » 
matter  of  practical  Investment  and  with  a 
feeling  of  affection  and  partnership. 
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DEATH  OP  DR.  META  GLASS,  EDU- 
CATIONAL LEADER  IN  "VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
lady  whose  vitality  and  leadership  have 
benefited  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation  for  more  than  half 
a  century  died  recently  at  the  age  of  86, 
leaving  a  void  in  the  lives  of  many  thou- 
sands who  knew  her  personally  or  knew 
of  her  outstanding  achievements  in  her 
numerous  fields  of  endeavor.  Dr.  Meta 
Glass — Miss  Glass  to  so  many — was  best 
known  as  an  educator,  a  president  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  a  president  and  longtime 
leader  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  the  Association  of  Virginia  Col- 
leges, and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  To  refer  only  to  her 
work  in  the  field  of  education — as  teach- 
er, scholar,  and  administrator — would 
be  to  ignore  the  marvelous  breadth  of 
her  interests  and  abilities.  Miss  Glass 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  Sweet 
Briar  in  1946,  in  spite  of  almost  universal 
protests.  She  went  on  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  and  the  Nation  in  many 
diverse  ways.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  editorial  commentaries  on  Miss 
Glass  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the    Norfolk-Portsmouth    Virginian- 
Pilot.  Mar.  23.  1967) 
Miss  Glass 

Miss  Glass,  we  always  called  her — students 
and  faculty  too.  She  was  president  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  and  honored  with  degrees  from 
many  other  colleges  and  universities.  But 
on  campus  she  was  Miss  Glass. 

She  was  a  doer — served  in  the  Red  Cross 
in  World  War  I — and  a  scholar,  and  an  ad- 
ministrator. The  college  grew  under  her 
hands,  and  goals  she  envisioned  for  Intellec- 
tual and  physical  expansion  have  come  to 
pass.  Her  successors  have  hewed  to  her  line 
of  progress. 

Miss  Glass  was  a  handsome  woman,  with 
white  hair  and  a  Roman  cast  of  face.  She 
made  a  magnificent  Queen  Elizabeth  on  an 
Elizabethan  May  Day.  She  presided  with 
dignity,  and  delicacy  of  language,  at  every 
college  function.  Formidable  to  a  fresh- 
man perhaps,  but.  if  the  freshman  survived 
to  become  a  sophomore,  a  respected  and 
loved  person. 

She  was  always  accessible  In  her  office  or 
in  Sweet  Briar  House,  the  19th  Century  home 
of  the  Williams  family  that  founded  the  col- 
lege. It  was  and  is  the  president's  residence, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  of  boxwood 
without  rival.  I  believe,  anywhere  In  Virginia. 

Miss  Glass  was  accustomed  to  Invite  In 
casual  fashion  students  to  lunch,  or  to  dine 
with  her  on  Sunday.  Several  times  my  room- 
mate and  I  were  her  guests.  We  lunched 
and  then  had  coffee  on  the  second  floor  ver- 
anda of  Sweet  Briar  House. 

Carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
stretching  around  us.  on  one  such  occasion 
I  naively  offered  a  large  blue  spruce  from  my 
parents'  garden  in  Norfolk  as  a  gift  to  the 
college's  garden. 

Miss  Glass  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and 
then,  with  gravity,  accepted  my  offer,  which 
she  must  have  known  was  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulties and  expense  which  neither  my  fam- 
ily nor  the  college  could  afford. 

We  then  talked  of  anything  and  every- 
thing, and  my  roommate  and  I  retired  to  our 
dormitory  refreshed  and  restored  for  the 
next  week's  work. 

She  always  took  her  turn  with  the  faculty 
In  the  chapel  service.    Sometimes  when  she 


read  the  lesson  her  voice  would  begin  to 
tremble.  So  she  would  pause,  firm  up  her 
lips,  and  continue,  as  poised  as  ever.  It  used 
to  embarrass  us  a  little:  but  now,  I  think, 
my  college  mates  and  I  realize  the  power  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  Bible  and  remember 
her  emotions  as  our  own. 

Sweet  Briar  Is  a  young  college,  compara- 
tively speaking,  in  the  world  of  women's 
education,  but  her  campus,  an  old  planta- 
tion, and  Sweet  Briar  House  are  full  of  tradi- 
tions that  enrich  the  college. 

Stories  there  were  in  my  time  of  ghosts 
at  Sweet  Briar  House — always  friendly  ones. 
I  never  saw  them.  But  when  I  go  back  again 
I  would  like  to  see  Miss  Glass  having  coffee 
on  the  upper  veranda. — Anna  Lawrence  Fer- 
gvison. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch.  Mar. 

23,   19671 

Dr.    Meta    Glass 

Dr.  Meta  Glass  was  one  of  the  foremost  ed- 
ucators of  her  time,  and  also  one  of  the 
great  personalities.  Her  achievements  as 
president  of  Sweet  Briar  College  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  were  notable,  but  the 
impact  of  her  intellect  and  her  charm  upon 
the  world  around  her  was  equally  so. 

At  Sweet  Briar  she  concentrated  on  the 
need  for  academic  excellence,  without  car- 
rying matters  to  unwarranted  extremes. 
Under  her  guidance  the  college  was  raised 
to  a  scholastic  level  commensurate  with 
that  of  other  leading  women's  colleges  In 
the  nation. 

An  accomplished  classicist,  who  taught 
Latin  and  Greek,  she  was  an  Intellectual  in 
the  best  sense,  and  hence  eminently  quali- 
fied to  lead  Sweet  Briar  by  both  precept  and 
example.  Her  achievements  in  this  respect 
were  widely  recognized  in  her  election  to 
the  presidencies  of  national  organizations  In 
the  sphere  of  education.  She  was  also  the 
recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from  eight  in- 
stitutions. 

But  Miss  Glass  was  more  than  an  educator, 
important  as  her  contributions  were  In  that 
field.  She  was  a  lady  of  marked  personal 
magnetism,  with  sparkling  blue  eyes  and 
a  truly  exceptional  sense  of  humor.  She  was 
often  able  to  laugh  at  herself — one  of  the 
better  tests  of  this  quality. 

Miss  Glass  also  loved  to  dance.  And  dur- 
ing World  War  II — when,  as  at  other  times, 
she  refused  to  take  herself  too  seriously — 
she  "Jerked  soda"  in  the  college  inn  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  help. 

As  a  result  of  these  rare  attributes  of 
character,  she  won  the  admiration  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Sweet  Briar  students,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  constantly  challenging 
them  to  greater  and  greater  academic 
achievement. 

Dr.  Glass  added  new  laurels  to  a  greatly 
respected  Virginia  family,  which  Included 
her  half-brothers,  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Carter 
Glass  and  Dr.  Edward  Christian  Glass,  Lynch- 
burg superintendent  of  schools  for  over  half 
a  century.  Her  going  removes  one  of  the 
foremost  Virginians  of  her  generation. 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  few 
youth  organizations  have  contributed 
more  to  the  solid  structure  of  our  Nation 
than  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  a 
national  organization  of  some  600,000 
young  women  who  have  in  common  the 
desire  to  become  wise,  responsible,  in- 
spiring members  of  family  and  com- 
munity. 

These  active  young  women  learn 
through  school  guidance  and  activities 
that  a  homemakers  world  is  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  four  walls  of  a 


house.  They  recognize  that  a  good 
homemaker  is  a  good  citizen,  a  commu- 
nity leader,  and  a  steadying  family 
influence. 

Without  doubt,  these  fine  young  ladies 
are  developing  the  moral  fiber  and  the 
wholesome  attitude  necessary  to  create  a 
home  environment  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  stable,  productive  indi- 
viduals— the  leaders  of  the  future. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America,  from 
April  2  to  9.  celebrates  21  years  of  es- 
tablishing a  "foundation  for  progress.  ' 
and  13.670  members  from  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania  join  in  this  celebration. 
It  is  certain  that  FHA  will  continue 
to  grow  upon  this  solid  foundation. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  CLARK, 
AMBASSADOR  TO  AUSTRALIA.  BE- 
FORE JOINT  SESSION  OF  TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia, Hon.  Edward  Clark,  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature. 
Many  Senators  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  this  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  I  think  they  will  find 
his  words  of  considerable  interest,  espe- 
cially his  remarks  on  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Address  by  Edward  Clark,  American  Am- 
bassador TO  Australia,  Before  a  Joint  Ses- 
sion of  the  Texas  Legislature,  Austin, 
Tex.,  March  22,  1967 

Governor  Connally.  Mr.  President  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House,  Members 
of  the  Legislature,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  past  eighteen  months  many  exciting 
things  have  happened  to  me.  I  have  literally 
walked  with  Kings  and  sat  In  the  seats  of 
power,  but  to  a  Texas  boy  can  come  no 
greater  thrill  than  to  be  Invited  to  stand  on 
this  podium  and  address  the  most  august 
body  In  the  world — the  Joint  Session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature. 

In  1923,  I  came  here  accompanied  by  my 
Grandfather  Edward  Dennis  Downs,  mem- 
ber of  the  38th  Legislature.  Ten  years  later, 
I  sat  In  the  gallery  as  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  member  of  the  staff  of  Attorney 
General,  Governor  and  Judge.  James  V.  All- 
red — God  Rest  His  Soul. 

For  the  next  six  years  as  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Assistant  to  the  Governor,  as 
Texas  Secretary  of  State,  I  watched  your 
proceedings  and  some  times  attempted  to 
influence  your  actions  in  what,  I  thought, 
was  the  public  Interest.  I  have  never  been  a 
member.  Prom  1939  to  1965.  I  practiced  law 
here  In  Austin.  The  actions  of  this  body 
were  part  of  my  life,  one  of  my  main  Inter- 
ests. I  often  sat  In  the  galleries  and  listened 
to  the  great  and  near-great  who  were  asked 
to  address  you.  Never  did  I  think  I  should 
deserve  this  honor,  and  I  am  humbled  to 
think  I  am  addressing  the  Body  before  whom 
appeared  such  patriots  and  statesmen  as 
Houston,  Hogg  and  Allred. 

Perhaps  I  don't  deserve  It  now  but  here 
I  stand,  happy,  proud,  still  a  Texan — who 
feels  like  that  great  and  distinguished  com- 
patriot. Governor  William  P.  Hobby,  who 
once  told  me,  "Had  I  the  choice.  I'd  elect  to 
be  a  life  member  of  the  Texas  Senate — There 
I  feel  I  could  be  the  greatest  influence  for 
the  good  in  the  whole  U.S.A." 

Today  I  come  to  bring  you  a  few  thoughts 
I  have  collected  since  I  left  home  a  year  and 
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a  half  ago.  There  Is  a  saying  "That  he  who 
travels  never  goes  all  the  way  home."  I  find 
that  completely  true. 

Before  I  departed  for  Australia  In  1965. 
President  Johnson  told  me  that  he  didn't 
want  me  to  be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Canberra.  He  wanted  me  to  get  out  and 
-get  with"  the  Australian  people.  That  I 
have  done. 

In  doing  so,  I  h.ive  travelled  150.000  miles 
within  Australia.  I  have  visited  every 
Australian  State  from  the  little  Island  State 
of  Tasmania  in  the  e.xtreme  South  to  Queens- 
land's tropical  s\igar  cane  and  fruit  growing 
country  in  the  North.  I  have  seen  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  Sydney.  N  S.W.  on  the 
Western  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Perth 
in  Western  Austr.-illa  which  looks  out  over 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  been  to  all  of  the  St.ite  capitals  and 
most  of  the  major  centers  of  population.  I 
have  visited  Alice  Springs,  the  picturesque 
city  which  dominates  the  great  central  desert 
area  of  the  Northern  Territory  and  which  was 
made  famous  by  the  Australian  author  Nevil 
Shute  In  his  book  "A  Town  Called  Alice."  I 
have  been  to  Kalgorlle  in  Western  Australia, 
the  great  gold  and  silver  and  copper  mining 
center  where  President  Herbert  Hoover  as  a 
young  mining  engineer  spent  some  of  his 
years  as  a  young  man  I  have  been  to  Darwin 
and  the  great  Northern  Territory,  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  where  many 
of  our  American  soldiers  and  the  Australian 
Diggers  fought  during  World  War  II;  and 
I  have  been  to  Norfollc  Island,  and  Australian 
territory  some  1300  miles  off  Australia's  east 
coast. 

Also,  while  Im  on  the  subject  of  travel. 
I  have  been  to  the  Antarctic  Continent  and 
to  the  South  Pole.  I  was  interested  In  our 
scientific  co-operntlon.  not  only  with  Aus- 
tralia on  that  vast  continent,  but  also  with 
our  Russian.  New  Zealand.  Argentinian, 
British,  and  French  scientific  colleagues. 

I  shall  certainly  never  be  the  same  person 
after  the  experiences  that  I've  had.  When 
I  was  in  Perth  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  I  was  aa  far  away  from  Waah- 
ington,  DC.  as  an  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  can  possibly  be.  and  I  found  myself 
thinking  can  this  be  me,  Ed  Clark  of  San 
Augtistine,  standing  here.  It  was  like  Rupert 
Brooke,  poet  of  World  War  I,  saying — "If  I 
should  die  there'll  be  some  corner  of  a 
foreign  land  that  Is  Forever  England" — If 
they  ever  have  to  bury  me  abroad — God 
forbid— f/icr<>'n  be  a  corner  ■'Forever  Texas." 
I  have  often  been  accused  of  being  not  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Ambassador  of  Texas.  Like  the  man  who 
threw  the  rock  at  the  cat  and  hit  his  mother- 
in-law. ^I  say  "Not  so  bad  after  all." 

When  I  speak  of  "never  going  all  the  way 
home  "  I  must  tell  you — In  case  there  are 
some  youngsters  who  have  come  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  last  two  years — my  home 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  is  San  Augus- 
tine. San  Augustine  In  the  1st  Judicial 
District,  7th  Congressional  District,  3rd  Sen- 
atorial District,  District  4  of  this  House. 
Cradle  of  Texas,  where  Houston,  Henderson, 
Rusk,  Sublett.  Blount,  Horton  and  Roberts 
hatched  their  hopes  of  Independence,  licked 
their  wounds,  and  literally  founded  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  San  Augustine  between  the 
towns  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  and  Natchi- 
toches. Loulslana^ — founded  by  the  twin  sons 
of  the  Indian  Chief  At  16,  I  boarded  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Pe  for  Georgetown, 
Texas,  and  old  Southwestern  University. 
I'd  never  met  a  foreigner  or  had  a  drink  of 
anything  stronger  than  blackberry  wine. 

Forty  years  later  when  I  disembarked  from 
an  airplane  in  Canberra.  Australia,  I  had  a 
brave  face  but  a  sinking  heart.  Three  days 
later  when  I  buckled  on  striped  pants  and 
top  hat  to  present  my  credentials  to  the 
Governor  General,  no  soldier  facing  an  enemy 
bunkec  ever  felt  more  frightened.  The 
world  was  upelde  down.    There  were   ani- 


mals, trees  and  stars  never  seen  In  North 
America.  It  was  cold,  frosty  65°  on  August 
15.  cars  were  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  and  those  brave  Ausslea  were  speaking 
in  a  brand  of  English  that  Ben  Ramsey  and 
I  couldn't  understand.  I  was  startled  when 
the  dogwood  flowered  In  October. 

Time  passed  quickly.  By  the  time  Christ- 
mas came  with  the  temperatures  In  the 
hundreds,  daisies  blooming  In  the  garden, 
and  the  heretofore  unknown  Constellation, 
the  aouthern  Cross,  blazing  in  the  skies  I 
was  al.most  an  Aussie.  Already  my  wife  and 
I  loved  our  new  friends  and  our  second 
home.  The  Australians  always  remind  nie 
of  Texans — they  are  great  people — our  kind. 

Now  I  feel  qualified  to  talk  to  you  a  bit 
about  the  matter  which  is  In  every  heart  and 
every  mind — ni.mely  Vietnam,  that  ill-starred 
little  country — which  was  formerly  French 
Indo  China.  In  Australia,  Vietnam  and  Its 
problems  are  very  close.  Australia  has 
troops,  ships  and  airplanes  there.  Australia 
also  has  Aid  missions  there;  medical,  agri- 
cultural, technological.  Australia's  fight- 
ing contingent  may  be  sonaewhat  small  com- 
pared to  our  own,  but  the  diggers  are  top- 
notch  fighting  men,  the  equal  man-for-mau 
of  any  defense  force  in  the  world.  They,  and 
the  guvernment  of  Australia,  have  stood  up 
and  been  counted. 

Sure  there  is  opposition.  Just  as  there  is 
here  In  the  United  States.  The  opposers  are 
In  the  minority,  just  as  here,  but  minorities 
have  rights  under  our  form  of  government 
and  we  honor  their  right  to  oppose,  even  If, 
as  in  the  present  case,  we  don't  always  re- 
t.pctt  the  ways  in  which  they  go  about  it. 

Of  course  war  is  sinful.  Of  course  people 
get  hurt  in  war.  Of  course  nxen  lose  their 
lives.  Of  course  errors  occur  in  Intelligence 
and  reconnaissance,  and  In  aiming  of  shells 
and  bombs,  with  resulting  casualties  among 
civilians.  It  Is  all  terrible  and  frightening 
and  deeply  disturbing.  It  Is  all  gnm  and 
ghastly.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Viet  Cong  on  helpless  civilians,  their  delib- 
erate mass  murdering  of  all  South  Vietnam- 
ese men  who  show  qualities  of  leadership  or 
who  have  skills  in  any  field,  Uielr  planting 
of  booby  traps  and  bombs  in  places  of  public 
gatherings,  their  intimidation  of  the  peas- 
antry are  all  loathsome  forms  of  fratricide 
and  terrorism.  No  less  awful  (but  most  cer- 
tainly not  deliberate  I  is  the  destruction  of 
property  and  life  by  allied  forces.  God  grant 
an  early  ending  to  it  all! 

But  one  cannot  but  long  for  some  con- 
structive alternative  suggestions  from  these 
earnest,  well-meaning  crlUca — and  from  the 
Vletniks  and  the  professional  protesters  as 
well — who  constantly  and  bitterly  denounce 
our  government  for  the  stand  It  has  taken. 
Do  they  want  us  to  condone  tyranny?  Do 
they  expect  their  government  to  take  this 
challenge  to  our  very  way  of  life  lying  down? 
How  long  could  we  honorably  have  avoided 
acknowledging  that  It  existed?  And,  having 
been  loyal  to  our  commitments,  how  could 
we  honorably  abandon  the  fight  and  leave 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  mercy  of  tliose 
tyrants  who  have  vowed  to  take  over  all 
neighboring  nations? 

How  could  we  honorably  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  Laos.  Thailand.  Burma  and  India 
to  which  our  refusal  to  be  Involved  would 
have  amounted?  How  could  we  possibly  be 
so  foolish  as  to  have  supposed  that  a  hands- 
off  policy  on  our  part  In  Vietnam  would  have 
resulted  in  peace?  What  alternatives  are 
there?  Do  we  not  have  a  right  to  some  posi- 
tive suggestions  from  those  who  so  vocally 
oppose  us  and  who  sit  In  Judgment — these 
self-appointed  Judges — upon  the  present  pol- 
icies of  our  government?  Do  we  not  owe 
much  sympathy  and  compassion,  as  well  as 
loyalty,  to  our  beleaguered  national  lead- 
ers— leaders  who  are  In  their  position  of 
leadership  because  we  put  them  there — who 
are  forced  to  make  these  awesome  decisions? 
Is  It  not  right  to  use  heads  aa  well  as  hearts 


In  this  terrible  national  dilemma?  The  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  hear  from  academic  and 
church  and  cultural  leaders  more  than  nega- 
tive criticism  and  vilification. 

"But,"  you  say,  "Why  are  we  there?  What 
business  is  it  of  ours?"  It  is  a  fair  question. 
I  have  not  visited  the  country  either.  But  in 
Australia  It  is  awfully  close.  There  It  Is  not 
the  "Far  East."  It  Is  the  "Near  North."  Fly- 
ing direct  to  Saigon  from  Sydney  takes  only 
a  few  hours, 

A  young  Digger,  hat  turned  up,  talking 
straight,  stood  in  my  office  in  Canberra  one 
day  and  said —"What  am  I  doing  fighting 
there?  Well,  It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than 
fighting  in  Queensland  where  my  folks  are." 
Queensland  is  In  Northern  Australia.  It.<i 
capital  Is  Brisbane  where  McArthur  had  his 
headquarters,  where  any  stray  American  is 
received  with  open  arms  and  sooner  or  lator 
told — "But  for  you  Americans,  we'd  be  pull- 
ing a  rickshaw  today." 

Even  the  lads  of  today  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  remember  the  terror  of  those  days 
in  the  forties  when  Singapore  fell,  when 
bombs  dropped  on  Darwin  and  submarines 
came  into  Sydney  Harbor.  Then  It  was  that 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister  Chiefly  said- 
"Australia's  destiny  lies  not  with  Britain  but 
with  the  United  States." 

Should  we  abandon  them  now  In  Vietnam, 
these  eleven  and  a  half  million  Australians 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  land  hungry 
Chinese  Communists.  ITien  the  island  hop- 
ping of  the  forties  would  be  repeated.  Too 
many  of  this  audience  have  known  me  too 
well  and  too  long  for  me  to  try  and  qu.Tiify 
as  an  ex[>ert  on  foreign  policy,  but  at  long 
last,  I've  seen  the  elephant  and  heard  the 
owl.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  served 
in  the  South  Pacific  In  the  forties  but  I  will 
name  a  few— The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  Texas.  Sen.  John 
Tower,  my  friends.  Col.  Ben  Greig,  Congress- 
man Ray  Roberts.  George  Page.  Melvln  Price 
of  Georgetown.  Len  Dure  and  Sen.  Ralph 
Yarborough  served  first  In  Eiirope  and  then 
in  the  Army  of  occupation  In  Japan. 

They  are  all  comrades  forever  with  the 
Aussies.  The  issues  are  extremely  complex, 
wars  are  never  good,  there  are  no  easy  ways. 
But  once  you've  had  an  Asian  friend  who  has 
fied  the  Communists  and  was  hidden  in  an 
attic,  as  was  my  friend  Ambassador  Lee  of 
Korea,  or  one  who  wept  on  your  shoulder  for 
his  dead  wife  as  did  my  friend,  the  gentle 
Utile  Ambassador  from  Vietnam,  or  my 
friend  beautiful  Lillian  Chen,  American 
citizen  and  wife  of  the  Chinese  AmUissador. 
whose  old  Father  was  killed  by  the  Red 
Guards  last  week,  things  take  a  different 
view. 

In  1942  some  wanted  to  draw  a  line  acro.«s 
the  Australian  continent.  TTiey  called  it  the 
Brisbane  Line,  and  would  have  evacuated 
everything  to  the  North.  Then  came  Mac- 
Arthur  saying — "No,  the  whole  country  shall 
be  defended."  The  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 
followed  and  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war.  Twenty-five  years  later,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  battle,  bands  play,  soldiers 
march,  fireworks  flare  and  people  dance  till 
dawn  to  celebrate  their  escape.  Our  friend- 
ship was  not  lightly  given  In  those  days  nor 
shall  It  be  easily  withdrawn. 

Australia — which  Prime  Minister  Billy 
Hughes  in  1918  called  "a  pleasant  land  In  the 
backwater  of  the  world  where  It  Is  always 
afternoon  and  nearly  always  tea  time'— has 
come  of  age.  Beside  the  mobs  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  have  the  finest,  silkiest  merino 
wool  in  the  world,  the  sound  of  the  drilling 
rig  is  now  heard,  and  the  hammer  of  the 
mining  machines.  Hydro  electric  complexes 
are  humming.  It  Is  the  Jewel  of  the  Pacific, 
a  plum  ripe  for  the  picking.  Any  power- 
hungry  country  would  like  to  possess  It. 
Britannia  no  longer  rules  the  waves,  so  we 
must  protect  our  stake  In  the  Pacific  where 
Australia  la  eager  to  help  us.  In  that  con- 
nection, It  would  startle  you  If  I  could  recite 
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the  extent  to  which  our  defense  mechanisms 
are  based  on  this  stationary  aircraft  carrier. 
Those  who  so  bitterly  assail  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  Vietnamese  sit- 
uation are  mostly  abysmally  ignorant  of  the 
background  of  the  commitments  he  Inher- 
ited. At  the  time  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  Moscow  and  Peking  were  working 
together.  Indonesia  was  In  the  Chinese  or- 
bit, war  was  on  the  horizon  In  Malaysia.  To 
enter  Indo  China  was  dangerous,  to  stand 
aside  meant  risking  the  world  power  bal- 
ance at  Incalculable  peril.  Today  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  at  odds  with  China.  Indonesia  is 
back  In  the  United  Nations,  the  Malaysian 
crisis  Is  liquidated.  Also,  President  John- 
son's decisive  Dominican  action  seems  to 
have  reduced  to  minor  scale  Communist  in- 
trigue In  the  Caribbean.  A  new  and  favor- 
able balance  is  emerging,  and  the  Vietnam 
problem  seems  to  be  moving  toward  man- 
ageable dimensions,  offering  a  possibility  of 
peace  and  disengagement  without  tossing 
Asia  overboard. 

In  1964,  Republicans  bolted  from  Gold- 
water  to  Johnson  by  millions.  In  1966,  they 
simply  returned  to  the  fold,  perhaps  restor- 
ing the  hairline  balance  by  which  Kennedy 
defeated  Nixon.  Many  dissident  Democrats 
now  wish  to  attack  an  embattled  President. 
Mr.  Adolf  Berle,  lawyer,  professor,  author, 
advisor  and  confidant  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  recently  said  in  an  "Apprais- 
al of  LBJ  by  an  Old  New  Dealer  ",  and  I 
quote,  "He  Is  not  a  great  politician;  he  Is 
not  a  romantic  Image.  The  brilliant  court 
and  fiashlng  pennons  of  Camelot  are  not 
his.  But  neither  Is  he  an  Andrew  Johnson, 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  misguided  Idealists." 
And  this  Is  my  own  personal  appraisal — 
this  Is  Ed  Clark  speaking — neither  Is  he 
swayed  from  his  humanitarian  purpose  by 
the  placards  and  shrill  crys  of  the  long- 
haired, bearded  "beatniks"  and  "peaceniks" 
who  protest  for  the  sake  of  protest  and  offer 
no  alternative.  He  is  a  tactician,  dealing  In 
realities  rather  than  in  unassailable  ab- 
stractions and  is  not  playing  any  politics  In 
this  war. 

Now  you  don't  need  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  world  Is  getting  smaller  every  day.  In 
my  boyhood  and  young  manhood.  Asia  was 
a  far-off  place  we  read  about  and  dreamed 
about  but  never  really  expected  to  see.  Now 
It's  a  short  hop  In  a  Jet  airliner.  And.  liv- 
ing In  Australia,  whose  western  shore  was 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  have  developed 
an  appreciation,  an  understanding  for  the 
vastness,  the  Importance,  and  the  potential 
of  that  part  of  the  world  and  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  its  peoples. 

Their  aspirations  and  hopes  and  dreams 
differ  little  from  ours.  Tliey  want  to  be 
able  to  live  In  peace.  They  want  to  raise 
their  living  standards.  They  want  their 
children  to  get  a  good  education  and  to  be 
assured  of  a  brighter  future  than  their  p:u-- 
ents  have  had.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
see  a  doctor  when  they  need  one.  They  want 
freedom  and  Justice  and  a  voice  In  the  world's 
councils. 

Asia's  resources  are  great.  But  they  need 
our  help  In  developing  them.  Tliey  need  our 
co-operation  In  order  to  defend  themselves 
from  aggression.  They  need  a  neighbor,  a 
good  neighbor,  who  will  help  them  bring 
order  and  progress  and  a  better  life  and  a 
lasting  peace  to  this  area  of  the  world  where 
half  of  the  human  race  lives. 

President  Johnson  In  an  address  recently 
said.  "Asia  Is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's 
striving  for  Independence  and  order — and 
for  life  itself. — If  enduring  peace  can  come 
to  Asia,  all  mankind  will  benefit.  But  if 
peace  falls  there,  nowhere  else  will  our 
achievements  be  secure.  By  peace  in  Asia 
I  do  not  mean  simply  the  absence  of  armed 
hostilities.  For  where  men  hunger  and  hate, 
there  can  be  no  peace.  I  do  not  mean  the 
peace  of  conquest.  For  humiliation  can  be 
tbe  seedbed  of  war.     And  I  do  not  mean 


simply  the  peace  of  the  conference  table. 
For  peace  Is  not  written  merely  in  the  words 
of  treaties,  but  In  the  day  by  day  works  of 
builders.  The  peace  we  seek  In  Asia  Is  a 
peace  of  conciliation:  between  Communist 
States  and  their  non-communist  neighbors; 
between  rich  nations  and  poor;  between 
small  nations  and  large;  between  men  whose 
skins  are  brown  and  black  and  yellow  and 
white." 

Further  along  in  that  address  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  meet  Its  obligations  in  Asia  as  a 
Pacific  power.  He  promised  that  the  United 
States  would  do  its  part  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions toward  freedom  and  security  in  Asia; 
that  we  would  not  be  party  to  a  world  which 
left  Asia  sitting  outside  the  door  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Unfortunately,  on  many 
of  these  projects  and  In  many  of  his  policies, 
the  President  has  had  to  depend  upon  his 
own  dogged  determination,  using  the  tools 
he  has.  denied  the  help  of  some  who  should 
have  been  with  him.  This  rugged  Texan — 
who  didn't  go  to  Harvard — has  plotted  the 
contours  and  trace  lines  of  a  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  that  is  America's  future. 

Be  the  out-come  triumph  or  tragedy  don't 
underestimate  your  President.  Until  those 
dogooders,  those  armchair  strategists,  those 
hotel  room  generals  can  ofTer  you  a  better 
plan,  a  safer  haven  for  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, a  stronger  vault  for  your  money  and 
bonds — the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  and 
Ed  Clark  will  still  be  all  the  way  with  LBJ. 


US. 


NEFARIOUS      ACTIVmES      OF 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  In  its  dictatorial 
operations  and  double  standards  which 
exceed  the  authority  given  it  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  goes  about  Its  nefarious 
business  despite  widespread  concern  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Its  agents  moving  about  the  South  re- 
mind me  of  a  plague  of  locusts,  "wreak- 
ing such  havoc  it  may  require  decades  of 
hard  work  and  sweat  to  recover.  They 
are  descending  on  local  authorities  like 
knights  commissioned  oy  some  high  and 
mighty  force,  and  they  issue  their  orders 
to  local  school  leaders  and  boards  much 
like  the  reading  or  posting  of  a  procla- 
mation In  the  days  before  a  democratic 
government  with  checks  and  balances 
was  even  en\isioned. 

Tliey  are  applying  one  standard  in  the 
South,  and  quite  another  in  the  North, 
East,  and  West.  The  sooner  they  go  into 
these  other  areas  of  the  country  and 
spread  their  venom  the  quicker  the  Con- 
gress will  demand  steps  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect these  obvious  inequities.  The  ques- 
tion that  concerns  me  is  whether  or  not 
the  school  system  of  the  South  will  be 
reduced  to  a  shambles  by  that  date,  or 
whether  it  will  still  retain  some  of  the 
viable  and  intrinsic  values  which  it  pos- 
ses,sed  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

Today,  signs  abound  which  indicate  to 
me  that  the  great  American  dream  and 
the  promise  of  the  fruits  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  are  eroding  rapidly,  and 
this  Nation  is  in  a  descent  similar  to  the 
first  stages  which  have  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  other  great  civilizations 
and  nations. 

At  the  base  of  the  many  problems 
which  beset  us  is  the  devastating  attack 
being  made  on  our  duly  elected  and  ap- 
pointed authorities  at  the  local  levels. 
In  the  past  years  we  have  seen  our  Fed- 
eral Government  change  from  the  ser- 


vant of  our  people  to  the  master  of  our 
people.  This  change  is  evidenced  in  the 
monolithic  and  capricious  dictates  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  I  urge  Congress  not  to  let  this 
year  pass  without  coming  to  grips  with 
these  bureaucrats  who  are  moving  about 
the  South  like  locusts  and  devouring  our 
educational  system  without  the  force  of 
law  and  without  regard  to  the  human 
elements  which  make  man  a  creature  of 
God. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  items  on  the 
school  system  which  I  feel  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Senators.  The  fivtX  is  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "A  Feeble  Defense,"  pub- 
lished in  the  March  20,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle.  The  second  is 
an  article  entitled  "County  Order  To 
Close  Negro  Schools,"  published  in  the 
March  2,  1967,  issue  of  the  Pickens,  S.C, 
Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 

Mar.  20,  1967) 

A   Feeble   Defense 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Clril  Rights  Act 
simply  forbids  discrimination  in  pupil  assign- 
ments and  specifically  forbids  interpretation 
so  as  to  require  any  specific  degree  of  school 
Integration,  the  federal  Office  of  Education 
applies  to  the  South  alone  its  illegal  guide- 
lines and  coerces  Southern  schools  with  the 
iniquitous  power  of  ftmd  cutoffs. 

This  punitive  application  on  a  sectional 
basis  has  long  been  the  target  of  criticism 
by  concerned  Southern  school  administra- 
tors, but  up  to  now  the  answer  generally 
has  been  silence.  This  silence  Is  broken,  at 
last,  by  David  S.  Seeley.  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  education,  in  an  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  NEA  Journal. 

Seeley  claims  the  reason  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shuts  its  eyes  to  complete  or  virtu- 
ally complete  school  segregation  in  Northern 
and  Western  cities  is  that  segregation  outside 
the  South  is  the  result  only  of  housing  pat- 
terns. The  South  has  the  boom  lowered  on 
It  because,  so  he  says,  segregation  here  is  the 
result  of  official  action. 

His  ignorance  of  housing  patterns  in  the 
South  is  astounding.  So  far  as  official  poli- 
cies are  concerned,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
forbids  discrimination  In  any  Individual  case 
now  governs  in  the  South  Just  as  in  the 
North.  The  continuing  degree  of  segregation 
Is  the  result  of  housing  patterns  and  free 
choice,  save  for  isolated  Instances. 

If  the  Office  of  Education  were  willing,  In 
good  faith,  to  let  housing  patterns  govern,  as 
they  do  in  the  North,  it  would  cancel  Its 
guidelines  which  in  effect  call  for  moving 
masses  of  children  from  one  area  to  another. 

The  guidelines  are  strictly  punitive,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  knows  it.  and  intends 
it  to  be  that  way. 

[Prom  the  Pickens   (S.C.)    Sentinel,  Mar    2. 

1967] 

Bussing    Ordered    Halted— CotrN-ry    Ordered 

To  Close  Negro  Schools 

Pickens  County  school  authorities  have 
been  ordered  to  "remove  all  semblance  of 
Negro  schools  In  this  county  within  the  next 
four  years." 

Supt.  Joe  C.  Durham  told  the  board  of 
trustees  Monday  night  that  an  official  from 
the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Office  in 
Washington  visited  In  his  office  recently  and 
laid  down  guidelines  which  the  local  schools 
must  follow. 

He  said  local  officials  were  told  to  close 
down  two  Negro  elementary  schools  next  year 
and    all    Negro    schools    "within    fotir    years. 
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Calhoun-Clemson  was  ordered  to  close  as 
soon  as  possible  but  no  time  limit  was  placed 
on  this  particular  school  since  crowded  con- 
ditions are  expected  there  due  to  the  recent 
Old  Stone  Church  annexation. 

The  representative  Instructed  that  trans- 
portation of  high  school  age  Negroes  from 
Pickens  and  Liberty  to  Easley  must  stop. 
Busing  of  Clemson  Negroes  would  be  allowed 
for  some  time  due  to  the  anticipated  crowd- 
ing conditions  there. 

County  school  faculties  were  also  ordered 
Integrated  lnunedlately  with  at  least  two 
teachers  In  each  high  school  to  be  swapf>ed 
this  semester  and  also  some  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Twenty  faculty  members  were 
ordered  Integrated  next  year. 

Supt.  Durham  said  he  told  the  representa- 
tive that  "this  would  upset  the  children." 

He  said  that  failure  to  comply  will  mean 
that  local  officials  will  be  called  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  hearing  with  the  threat  to  cut  off 
all  federal  funds  to  local  schools  If  the 
examiner  so  rules. 

The  board  glumly  listened  to  the  report  and 
tersely  moved  that  the  "report  be  received 
as  Information  and  proceed  with  regular 
business." 


RETENTION  IN  SERVICE  OF  NS 
"SAVANNAH"— RESOLUTION  BY 
MONSIGNOR  KIRWIN  COUNCIL, 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS,  GALVES- 
TON. TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Monsignor  Kirwin  Coun- 
cil No.  787,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Galveston,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas:  The  decision  has  been  made  by 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  lay  up  the 
nuclear-powered  cargo  liner  Savannah  and. 

Whereas:  This  swift  23-Knot  Vessel  is 
needed  when  the  Vietnam  sealift  Is  being 
maintained  by  slower  outdated  ships  from 
the  moth  ball  fleet  and. 

Whereas:  The  United  States  has  enjoyed 
an  Improved  image  as  a  result  of  the 
tremendous  impact  of  this  vessel's  around  the 
world  and. 

Whereas:  We  the  members  of  Monsignor 
Kirwin  Council  ir787,  feel  that  the  dividend 
the  Savannah  has  delivered  to  our  Country 
in  terms  of  prestige,  good  will  and  scientific 
advancement,  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  Ita 
operation. 

Therefore:  Be  It  resolved  that  we  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  Monsignor  Kirwin 
Council  «787.  of  Galveston.  Texas,  urge  your 
full  support  in  our  efforts  to  retain  the  N.S. 
Savannah  in  service  and  call  uf>on  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  Immediately 
in  our  behalf. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough  and  the  Honorable  John  G.  Tower, 
U.S.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks.  Congressman 
from  the  Second  District  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 


IMPACT  OF  TELEVISION  ON 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Friendly  has  written  a  pene- 
trating and  wise  book  which  merits  the 
attention  of  everyone  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  television  on  our  society. 

The  hearings  early  last  year  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
something  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the 


book,  which  tends  to  prove  that  efforts 
by  the  committee  to  bring  about  greater 
enlightenment  on  foreign  policy  issues 
may  be  more  useful  in  preserving  our 
democratic  system  than  many  suppose. 
I  ask  unanimous  conservt  that  a  review 
by  Prof.  Eric  F.  Goldman,  of  Mr.  Friend- 
ly's  book  entitled  "Due  to  Circumstances 
Beyond  Our  Control"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Tragedy  op  American  Television 
(By  Eric  F.  Goldman) 
'"Due  to  Circumstances  Beyond  Our  Con- 
trol."   By  Fred  W.  Friendly.    Random  House. 
352  pp.  $6.95. 

American  television  is  too  young  to  have 
developed  a  genuine  literature.  We  have 
writings  galore  about  it  but  few  of  the  richer 
variety,  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the 
people  who  actually  built  TV  and  the  deeper- 
cutting  analytical  discussions.  As  a  real 
literature  develops,  surely  an  important  place 
will  go  to  this  book  by  the  longtime  CBS 
producer  and  executive,  Fred  W.  Friendly. 
It  Is  a  loosely  constructed  volume,  com- 
pounded of  history,  memoir,  polemic,  and 
pleading.  However  constructed,  it  is  a  force- 
ful book,  enormously  informed,  tartly  analyt- 
ical, astute,  passionate,  and  disturbing.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  a  sharply  heightened 
tease  of  the  tragedy  of  American  TV. 

Fiieudly  is  much  too  good  a  TV  man  not 
to  keep  the  basic  structure  of  his  book  a  con- 
timious  and  decidedly  human  story.  It  starts 
in  the  late  1940s,  when  the  formidable  team 
of  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Friendly  began 
to  function.  Dramatic  chapters  go  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  famous  telecasts  which  did 
so  much  to  remove  the  odium  of  "security 
risk"  from  Lieutenant  Milo  Radulovich  and 
the  odium  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  from 
the  United  States.  Then,  In  Its  hard-driving 
way.  the  book  moves  through  other  triumphs 
of  See  It  Now  and  the  "strange  death"  of 
the  program,  the  unsteady  days  of  Small 
World,  the  development  of  the  split  between 
CBS  and  its  great  ornament,  Murrow.  the 
thunder  and  the  tribulations  of  CBS  Re- 
ports, the  embattled  years  of  Friendly  as 
head  of  CBS's  powerful  news  operation,  and 
the  final  clash  which  led  to  the  uproar  of 
his  resignation  and  his  present  association 
with  Columbia  University  and  the  Ford 
Foiuidation. 

Friendly  keeps  his  pages  moving  with  a 
rapid  fire  of  anecdotes,  revealing,  moving  or 
amusing.  There  are  the  Incidents  of  ex- 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Kenne- 
dy both  turning  down  a  proposal  to  appear 
on  TV,  the  one  because  he  feared  the  joint 
appearance  would  make  him  appear  too  old. 
the  other  because  It  could  make  him  seem 
too  young:  the  stormy  executive  clash  at 
CBS,  with  Executive  Producer  Fred  Friendly 
turning  on  Chairman  of  the  Board  William 
S.  Paley  and  stomping  out  the  door  which 
led  not  to  the  hall  but  to  the  private  labora- 
tory ( "It  took  me  five  years  to  be  able  to 
laugh  about  that — and  it  was  just  about  that 
long  before  I  was  in  his  office  again");  the 
scene  in  the  studio  as  Murrow  finished  his 
program  on  Lieutenant  Radulovich,  Murrow 
bathed  In  sweat  and  smoke  in  the  alr-condl- 
tloned  room,  the  technicians,  some  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  gathered  around  him  to 
shake  his  hand:  and  the  times  when  Friendly, 
without  adequate  sponsorship  for  an  hour 
of  Danny  Kaye's  UNICEF  world  trip,  went 
out  and  hawked  the  program  himself  and 
Murrow,  faced  with  the  same  situation  for 
Marian  Anderson,  muttered  as  he  reached  for 
the  phone.  "If  Friendly  can  sell  Danny 
Kaye.  I  can  sell  the  Lady  from  Philadelphia." 
But  the  story  aspects  of  the  book,  however 
readable,  are  anything  but  its  central  pur- 
pose. Fred  Friendly  is  an  outraged  man. 
He  Is  a  TV  enthusiast  and.  nostalgically,  a 


CBS  enthusiast.  He  believes  that  the  medi- 
um and  the  network  did  great  things  In  the 
news  and  documentary  fields  and  that  both 
have  enormous  pcssibUlties  for  the  future. 
He  also  believes  that — for  some  time  and 
especially  today — both  have  been  shirking 
their  potentialities,  not  to  speak  of  their 
legal  duty.  In  order  to  make  bigger  and  big- 
ger profits. 

Many  people  In  the  TV  Industry  have 
awaited  this  book,  with  glee  or  indignation, 
as  an  insider's  assault  on  the  titans  of  CBS. 
It  does  indict  and  It  does  present  Paley, 
Praiik  Stanton,  the  president  of  CBS,  and 
others  in  a  way  that  will  hardly  delight 
them.  No  doubt  they  will  disagree  with 
some  of  his  statements  of  fact  and  many  of 
his  interpretations,  as  they  have  already 
done  publicly  in  certain  Instances.  But  the 
essence  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  really  a 
discussion  of  personalities  at  all.  It  is  a 
criticism  of  American  TV  as  an  institution. 
Although  Friendly  disavows  any  intention 
to  write  an  "expose,"  Inevitably  the  book 
takes  on  something  of  that  nature  and  the 
reader  is  reminded  of  the  muckraking  of 
Lincoln  Steffens.  The  more  Steffens  looked 
at  the  condition  of  American  cities  in  the 
early  20th  century,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  critical  trouble  came  not 
from  evil  men  but  from  a  system  which 
mrd?  good  men  do  evil  things  and  encour- 
aged evil  men  to  be  themselves.  The  more 
Frl"ncUy's  volume  goes  on,  the  more  he 
hammers  at  "the  system  that  keeps  such 
unromittlng  pressure  on  men  like  Paley  and 
Stanton." 

In  writing  of  this  type,  of  course,  the  au- 
thor appears  basically  right  and  his  oppo- 
nents basically  wrong.  But  Prlendly's  em- 
phasis on  The  System  Is  such  that  his  account 
is  not  simply  the  goodies  vs.  the  baddies.  Of 
himself,  he  says:  "Possibly  if  I  were  in  their 
Jobs  I  the  Jobs  of  Paley  and  Stanton]  I  would 
have  behaved  as  they  did."  He  includes 
other  comments  about  Fred  Friendly  that 
will  surprise  people  who  have  not  thought  of 
humility  and  self-criticism  as  among  his 
more  marked  characteristics.  He  speaks  of 
his  own  moments  of  "arrogance,"  "lack  of 
will  p)Ower,"  and  "tailorings"  of  conscience, 
and  he  includes  a  delicious  quotation. 
"Friendly,"  a  colleague  remarked,  "you'll 
never  have  a  nervous  breakdown,  but  you 
sure  are  a  carrier."  He  has  good  words  for 
Messrs.  Paley  and  Stanton.  They  are  "hon- 
orable men,"  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  a 
sense  of  public  responsibility — and  more  and 
more  caught  in  The  System. 

Friendly's  description  of  The  System,  in 
many  fundamentals,  follows  familiar  lines. 
Quickly  TV  became  big  business  with  share- 
holders demanding  that  the  profits  be  higher 
year  after  year.  Advertisers  bought  time  ac- 
cording to  the  Nielsen  ratings,  and  the  high- 
est ratings  customarily  went  to  least-com- 
mon-denominator programs  of  mediocre 
quality.  Management  either  went  after  these 
profits — cutting  down  on  the  time  given  to 
unprofitiible  quality  shows — or  the  stock- 
holders would  see  to  it  that  It  ceased  to  be 
the  management.  In  Friendly's  analysis,  the 
Paleys  and  the  Stantons,  whatever  their  im- 
posing titles,  lost  control  over  the  program- 
ming, which  went  to  the  TV  merchandisers 
beneath  them  on  the  organization  chart. 
But  if  the  broad  outline  of  his  analysis  is 
familiar,  the  outline  is  filled  in  with  so  many 
nuances  and  such  an  abundance  of  fresh 
detail  that  It  takes  on  the  quality  of  the 
new.  In  particular.  Friendly  adds  dimension 
to  the  discussion  of  the  deeper  effects  of  the 
quiz  programs  on  the  inner  workings  of  TV; 
the  meaning  of  the  rigmarole  of  presidents 
and  vice-presidents;  and  the  enormous  power 
in  a  network  of  its  allegedly  subordinate 
local  stations. 

In  Prlendly's  book.  The  System  rolls  on  so 
Inexorably  that  It  raises  a  question.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  Intends  to  say  this  but 
his  System  seems  so  Ironclad  that  It  leaves 
little  or  no  room  for  Improvement  In  com- 
mercial TV.    Is  this  actually  realistic,  If  a 
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number  of  TV  leaders  have  the  Intelligence, 
character,  and  taste  he  describes  and  are 
operating  under  pressure  from  mounting 
criticism?  Moreover,  Friendly  makes  the 
market  the  dynamo  of  The  System.  He  does 
not  mention  the  polls  which  Indicate  that 
the  better  educated  and  upper-income,  a 
market  Indeed,  are  Increasingly  turning  off 
thrlr  TV  sets,  providing  a  highly  practical 
incentive  to  get  those  sets  on  again  by  offer- 
ing more  of  the  types  of  programs  which 
Friendly  seeks.  After  all,  Lincoln  Steffens' 
deeply  entrenched  System  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  not  impervious  to  change,  by 
pressures  from  within  and  without. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  concludes  his  book 
With  a  quick  but  shrewd  appraisal  of  the 
many  plans  which  have  been  suggested  to 
break  or  to  supplement  The  System  from  the 
outside.  Naturally  enough.  Friendly  gives 
most  emphasis  to  the  Idea  which  he  origi- 
nated and  then  worked  out  with  McGeorge 
Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation — • 
the  proposal  for  a  constellation  of  satellites 
serving  the  long-line  needs  of  all  broadcast- 
ers and  operated  by  a  non-profit  corporation 
which  would  use  Its  profits  to  finance  a  non- 
commercial network.  Here  Friendly's  knowl- 
edgeable prediction  should  be  noted:  "Some 
satellite  system  benefiting  noncommercial 
television  Is  going  to  emerge  in  the  coming 
months." 

More  than  his  knowledgeabillty,  the  end 
of  the  book  expresses  his  passion  about  TV. 
The  accidents  of  the  medium  brought  Fred 
Friendly  into  association  with  that  remark- 
able American,  Edward  R.  Murrow.  He  was 
60  Influenced  because  the  two  men.  In  their 
very  different  ways,  had  the  same  fire  in  their 
bellies — a  fire  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  ele- 
ments but  including  that  age-old  American 
emotion  which  Insists  that  when  something 
new  comes  along,  it  should  be  used  to  help 
the  ordinary  American  become  less  ordinary. 

Friendly  left  his  Influential  post  as  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News  in  a  turmoil  of  doubt.  A 
particular  Juncture  of  events  triggered  his 
conclusion  that  he  had  to  get  out  from  The 
System  "while  I  still  could."  Yet  obviously 
he  had  enjoyed  his  powerful  position  tre- 
mendously— enjoyed  the  pwwer  as  power  and 
enjoyed  using  it  for  the  public  service  pur- 
poses to  which,  whatever  the  problems,  it 
could  be  put.  But  now  with  his  resignation, 
as  he  writes  somewhat  melodramatically,  he 
was  no  longer  a  man  at  "the  big  switch."  He 
consoles  himself:  "If  I  can't  tend  the  big 
switch,  perhaps  I  can  carry  a  spear  or  write 
a  pamphlet  or  stoke  a  fire." 

Fred  Friendly  should  rest  happy  with  his 
consolation.  He  has  written  not  a  pamphlet 
but  a  major  book.  He  has  stoked  the  fire 
of  criticism  of  TV  In  a  way  which  in  the  long 
run,  I  suspect,  will  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  effectively  as  the  memorable 
TV  hours  which  he  did  so  much  to  create. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  TEXAS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  various  groups  in  my  State. 

The  first  was  passed  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  in  support 
of  S.  1312,  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  which 
would  exempt  from  antitrust  laws  the 
so-called  agency  or  a  jointly  owned  pub- 
lishing company  for  competing  new'spa- 
pers.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1312. 

Ti.e  second  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  city  council  of  Nederland.  Tex., 
and  concerns  the  pending  deactivation 
of  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  'Wing,  and 
the  924th  and  925th  Troop  Carrier 
Groups  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base. 


The  third  resolution  was  submitted  by 
the  Second  District,  Veterans  of  World 
Warl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlae 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  sharply  rising  payroll  and  news- 
print costs  have  coincided  with  increased 
competition  with  other  media  for  the  reader's 
attention  and  the  advertiser's  dollar,  and 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
maintain  as  great  a  variety  of  editorial  view- 
points as  Is  economically  feasible,  and 

WHiereas  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
Of  preserving  a  variety  of  editorial  expression 
has  been  the  Joint  publishing  arrangements 
entered  into  by  competing  publishers  in  a 
score  of  cities  over  the  country. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Texas 
Dally  Newspaper  Association  that  this  asso- 
ciation urges  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1312,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Hayden  of  Arizona  and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Tower  of  Texas  de- 
claring such  Joint  arrangements  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  public  policy  as  set  forth  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(Unanimously  adopted  May  21,  1967,  In 
Brownsville,  Texas) 

RESOLt^TION 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Nederland,  Jefferson 
County,  Texas,  has  met  this  day;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Council  that  the  446th  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  the  924th  and  925th  Troop 
Carrier  Groups  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  are  to  be  deactivated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  in  October,  1967;  and 

Whereas,  the  outstanding  Wing  and  Groups 
have  been  nationally  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand, Reserve  Officers  Association,  the  Air 
Force  Association,  and  the  Fourth  Air  Force 
Reserve  Region;  and 

Whereas,  this  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
has  maintained  a  C-1  Rating,  Combat  Ready 
One  Rating,  longer  than  any  other  Reserve 
Wing;  and 

Whereas,  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  area  is  an 
excellent  area  for  reserve  manning  capabili- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  the  axiom  "there  is  never  enough 
airlift  In  an  emergency"  is  true  again;  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  city  of  Nederland, 
Jefferson  County,  "Texas,  that  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Congress  to  reconsider  and  to 
rescind  the  order  deactivating  the  446th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  Headquarters  and  its 
924th  and  925th  Troop  Carrier  Groups. 

Passed  and  approved  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  City  Council  in  Regular  Meeting 
on  this  14th  day  of  March,  Nlneteen-Hun- 
dred  and  Sixty-Seven,  A.D. 

RESOLtrrloN 

Whereas:  Now  under  the  Old  and  New 
Pension  Law,  now  in  force,  covering  the 
Spanish  America.  World  War  One.  World 
War  Two  and  Korean  Veterans  in  the  Annual 
Income  Rep>ort  Card,  that  is  required  to  be 
submitted  by  the  veteran,  or  widow,  the 
Veterans  Administration  charges  Social  Se- 
curity. Railroad  Retirement  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirements  pay  as  income  against  the 
veteran  or  his  widow  VA  Pension: 

Now  therefore:  Be  it  resolved  that  the 
delegates  to  and  at  the  Veterans  Of  World 
W.TJ  One  of  Texas  of  the  Second  District, 
duly  assembled  in  District  Meeting  at  Vidor. 
Texas,  on  this  25th  day  of  March.  1967  peti- 
tion, go  on  record  and  urgently  request  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  amend  said 
Veterans  Pension  Acts  so  that  no  increases 
in  Social  Security.  Railroad  Retirement,  and 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Payments,  City, 
State  or  National  that  have  been  made  since 
December  1,  1964  or  hereafter  shall  be  charge- 
able as  income  for  veterans  Pension  Pay- 
ments by  the  Veterans  Administration  and: 


Be  It  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed,  by  the  District  Adju- 
tant, of  the  Second  District,  as  soon  as 
this  meeting  Adjourns,  to  the  Honorable 
Senator  Ralph  Yart>orough.  Honorable  Sen- 
ator John  Tower.  Honorable  Congressman 
John  Dowdy  and  Honorable  Congressman 
Jack  Brooks.  The  Resolution  to  be  sent  by 
Air  Mail. 

The  above  resolution  was  duly  passed  at 
the  Second  District  Meeting  on  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1967. 


ADDRESS  BY  PERRIN  JONES  ON 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SIGNING 
OF  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  furnished  a  copy  of  a  thought- 
ful and  persuasive  speech  concerning 
the  value  of  vocational  education  which 
was  delivered  by  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Perrin  Jones,  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  is 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  ever>'  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  give  careful  attention  to 
Mr.  Jones'  address,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Searct,    Ark.,    Vocational    BANat:ET, 

February  23,  1967 

(By  Perrin  Jones,  speaker) 

"No  man  Is  an  Island  entire  of  itself.  Each 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent  ...  a  part 
of  the  main.  If  a  clod  of  earth  be  washed 
away,  Europe  is  the  less.  If  any  man  die  it 
diminishes  me  because  I  am  involved  in  man- 
kind. Therefore  never  send  to  ask  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls  ...  It  tolls  for  thee.  .  .   ." 

John  Donne. 

■We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  com- 
memorate something  that  is  Important.  It 
is  important  to  you  and  it  Is  Important  to 
me.  And  It  came  about  because  men  and 
women,  like  you  and  me.  believed  In  John 
Donne's  statement  of  our  mutual  concern 
for  one  another. 

I've  always  though  it  both  Interesting  and 
fitting  that  the  first  move  into  the  field  of 
vocational  training  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  most  highly  educated  man  ever  to  sit 
In  the  Presidential  chair.  Interesting  be- 
cause .  .  .  after  the  centuries  of  battle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  academic  education  and 
those  who  would  offer  practical  training  in 
trades  .  .  .  such  a  man  with  such  a  back- 
ground could  normally  have  been  expected 
to  push  for  academic  higher  education  to 
the  exclusion  of  vocational  training.  Pitting 
because  it  was  in  the  nattire  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  want  to  better  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
man  through  any  means  available  ...  a 
belief  that  was  a  direct  result  of  his  academic 
training  and  his  deep  understanding  of  the 
American  economic  system. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  signed  into  law 
in  February.  1917.  It  provided  for  limited 
aid  to  Insure  vocational  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  land.  Arkansas  moved  im- 
mediately into  the  field  .  .  .  ■within  11 
days  .  .  .  and  we  had  the  minute  beginnings 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics training  that  have  become  fixtures 
in  the  public  school  curriculum  of  this  state. 
In  a  small  and  relatively  poor  state,  our  peo- 
ple were  among  the  first  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  vocational  education.  This  is 
marked  by  many  activities  .  .  .  the  fact  that 
the  second  FFA  charter  in  the  nation  was 
Issued  to  Arkansas  .  .  .  the  quick  follow-up 
of  each  expansion  of  the  act  over  the  years 
into  diversified  occupatlon£  and  distributive 
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education  .  .  .  the  bold  step  out  ahead  of  Ar- 
kansas In  setting  up  st.ite-flnanced  vocation- 
al technical  sch(X)ls  before  the  federal  act 
Inserted  national  money  Int-o  the  project  .  .  . 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  program  to 
10  schools  within  two  years  of  the  additional 
aid  ,  .  .  the  present  plans  for  a  high-level 
vocational  technical  institute  All  of  these 
things  [xjint  to  our  state  Interest  In  and 
reliance  on  vocational  training. 

We've  come  a  long  way  In  50  years  but 
we've  still  got  a  long  way  to  go 

I  wonder  If  very  many  of  you  here  tonight 
realize  that  you  .  .  .  even  fifty  years  after 
the  start  of  this  project  in  this  country  .  .  . 
are  really  pioneers.  Oh.  the  program  has 
been  sold  to  our  people  now  but  I  wonder 
if  you  realize  Just  how  short  a  time  fifty  years 
actually  Is  in  the  long  history  of  the  fight 
for  public  education. 

For  that  reason.  I'd  like  to  go  back  a  few 
centuries  and  point  out  to  you  that  In  feudal 
Europe,  education  wa.";  a  luxury  Intended 
only  for  the  privileged,  ruling  classes  The 
people  .  .  .  those  who  weren't  born  to  wealth 
and  power  .  .  .  were  intentionally  deprived 
of  education  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  in 
servitude. 

The  right  to  education  had  Its  genesis  al- 
most by  accideiit.  Rulers  and  landowners 
began  to  see  that  productivity  could  be  In- 
creased by  education  They  went  into  It  on 
a  limited  .  .  .  and  selective  basis  ...  as  an 
Investment  in  getting  more  work  out  of 
slaves.  It  had  a  different  result  .  .  .  educa- 
tion brought  with  It  the  by-product  of  free- 
dom. And  freedom  fed  on  education  and 
education  fed  on  freedom  until  they  became 
Inseparable 

That's  why  one  of  the  first  things  guar- 
anteed in  the  new  revolutionary  societies  .  .  . 
in  the  United  States  ...  In  France  .  .  .  was 
free  public  education.  As  the  masses  be- 
came better  educated,  they  Insisted  on  guar- 
anteeing ever  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  their  children.  Free  societies  began 
to  tax  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  their 
people.  But  virtually  all  of  this  education 
advancement  was  confined  to  academic 
standards.  The  idea  was  that,  if  you  gave  a 
man  or  woman  a  good  liberal  education  they 
could   develop   their  own   trades  and   skills. 

When  the  Idea  first  emerged  that,  while  an 
academic  education  was  desirable  and,  In- 
deed, necessary,  It  was  not  the  vital  factor 
that  made  a  man  good  at  his  trade  ...  at 
earning  a  good  living  .  .  .  the  battle  was 
Joined.  Tax  monies  were  Involved.  Acad- 
emicians claimed  that  to  dilute  public 
education  funds  to  teach  trades  would  wash 
away  the  financial  base  upon  which  modern 
free  education  stood.  This  battle  was  long 
and  bitter.  And  there  are  stlU  those  to- 
day ...  a  very  few  .  .  .  who  hold  to  that 
belief. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people  have  begun 
to  see  our  devotion  to  vocational  training  as 
an  investment  ...  an  Investment  that  will 
pay  dividends  far  Into  the  future  .  .  .  divi- 
dends that  will  finance  better  both  academic 
and  vocational  education. 

If  you  give  a  man  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  .  .  .  and  not  the  training  to  use  his 
hands  you  may  be  creating  an  educated  but 
unproductive  Individual.  You  must  give  him 
the  opportunity  for  both  and  the  well  trained 
person  will,  by  virtue  of  his  training  and 
ability,  earn  more  .  .  .  pay  more  taxes  .  .  . 
and,  eventually,  better  finance  the  whole 
program  of  public  education. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  affect  you?  How 
are  you  Pioneers?  Why  Is  any  of  this  of 
personal  value? 

It.  for  the  first  time  makes  It  an  accepted 
fact  that  a  college  education  is  not  neces- 
sarily on  a  higher  level  than  specialized  vo- 
cational training.  We've  all  lived  in  a  college 
oriented  society  .  .  .  leaving  those  who  were 
trained  in  vocational  skills  under  some  sort 
of  mysterious  stigma  presumably  associated 
with  a  lack  of  wealth  or  a  lack  of  brains  or 
some  other  such   foolishness.     The   last  50 


years  of  the  results  of  vocational  training 
in  this  country  has  taken  the  stigma  away. 
It  has  proven  for  all  time  that  there  are 
those  individuals  whose  abilities  and  talents 
make  vocational  training  more  profitable  for 
them  than  a  college  course. 

Examples,  oft  repeated  .  .  .  and  I  can  give 
you  several,  have  shown  the  value  of  real, 
concrete  working  knowledge  over  highly 
developed  academic  tralmng. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
a  story  told  me  a  few  years  ago  on  a  visit 
to  the  Martin  Company's  plant  In  Littleton, 
Colorado. 

Tlie  Titan  missile  system  wus  engineered 
to  perfection  .  .  .  Includlnt;  a  guidance  sys- 
tem that  worked  beautifully  in  tests  but 
went  h:iywire  on  every  actual  launch.  Tlie 
experts  were  baffled  and  worked  on  the  prob- 
lem endlessly  for  quite  sume  time.  Finally, 
two  of  the  engineers  who  were  beating  their 
br.ilns  ovit  to  solve  the  problem  were  di:  cu.'is- 
ing  it  in  the  plant's  men's  room  one  day  and 
were  overheard  by  a  plumber  workini^  there 

He   said,   "Have   you  ever   tried   bailies?" 

Just  like  that  the  problem  was  sohcd. 
There  was  iiotliing  wrong  with  the  guidance 
system  but  the  liquid  fuel  in  the  rocket 
was  slix-^hing  around,  throwing  the  whole 
thing  off  course.  The  practical  knowledge 
of  his  vocational  field  held  by  a  plumber 
solved  this  problem  Uiat  graduate  engineers 
could  not  .  .  .  because  they  weren't  trained  in 
the  same  way.  One  was  not  better  trained 
than  the  other  .  .  .  but  they  were  trained 
differently. 

Tills  isn't  intended  as  a  slap  at  college, 
but  a  realization  that  vocational  training  Is 
on  a  par  with  It.  depending  on  the  Individual 
being  educated. 

And  the  final  tie  ...  to  show  you  what  all 
this  means  to  you  .  .  .  lies  In  the  co\irses 
you  are  following.  You  live  in  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  earth  ...  a  nation  with  a  surplus 
of  food  while  much  of  the  world  starves  .  . 
a  nation  filled  with  people  who  can  have  a 
balanced  diet  and  live  in  clean  and  properly 
run  homes  while  most  of  the  world  can- 
not ...  a  nation  in  which  tradesmen  can  rise 
to  any  level  based  upon  their  knowledge  and 
ability  .  .  .  and  a  nation  where  a  factory 
worker  can  enjoy  as  high  a  standard  of 
living  as  a  b.mk  president. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  process  that  has 
made  this  so  and  you  are  representative  of 
whether  it  will  remain  so  In  the  future.  It 
Is  important  that  you  learn  the  lessons  of 
FFA,  FHA,  DECA  and  all  the  other  associated 
organizations  that  promote  this  process.  It 
Is  Important  to  your  ability  to  earn  a  good 
living  or  be  a  good  housewife  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  do. 

Woodrow  Wilson  really  started  some- 
thing something  that  makes  him  live 
fifty  years  after  his  time  and  will  make  him 
live  for  generations  to  come  .  .  .  because  he 
cared  for  other  men  and  women  .  .  .  because 
he  saw  an  America  In  which  every  man  and 
woman  could  reach  their  highest  level  of 
achievement,  academically  or  vocationally  .  .  . 

What  you  do  with  your  training  .  .  how 
well  you  do  your  learning  now  .  .  .  will  es- 
sentially determine  the  kind  of  America  you 
will  live  in. 

"No  man   is   an   Island  .  .  ." 


THIRD-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  newspapers  and  other 
groups  have  mounted  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  users  of  third-class  mail. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  examine  the  various 
sides  of  this  controversy.  I  have  seen 
certain  problems  created  by  third-class 
mail,  but  I  have  also  seen  many  benefits 
of  third-class  mail. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  that  all  mail — 


and  all  classes  of  mail — is  good  so  Ions  as 
the  material  is  honest,  moral,  and  in 
good  taste.  The  Nation's  mail  is  an  im- 
portant indicator  of  our  economy,  and 
every  class  of  mall  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  country's  economic 
health. 

Third-class  mail  is  no  exception.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most  use- 
ful forms  of  advcrtisinc;.  For  many  busi- 
nessmen, it  is  the  only  effective  form  of 
advertising. 

I  su.spect  that  this  is  precisely  the  prob- 
lem. A  few  hou.se\vives  have  received 
some  material  which  they  did  not  \v?nt. 
but  the  major  outcry  .■-ounds  su.spiciou.'.ly 
like  it  is  being  rai.sed  by  other  forms  of 
advertising,  wliich  resent  the  success  of 
third-class  mail. 

The  name  "junk  mail,"  which  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  this  kind  of  mail,  i.s 
a  misnomer.  As  some  Senatoi's  know, 
the  Postmaster  General  of  12  years  ago 
is.sued  an  order  that  unaddressed  circu- 
lars could  be  delivered  in  bundles  to  letter 
carriers  and  then  distributed  along  the 
routes  like  handbills.  This  plan  proved 
bulky  and  unworkable  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  But  the  idea  that  such  ad- 
vertising circulars  were  throwaways.  like 
handbills,  has  unfortunately  lingered  on. 

Certainly  such  mail  advertising  is  not 
"junk."  It  represents,  I  am  told,  some 
20  percent  of  the  advertising  expen- 
ditures of  many  merchants.  These  men 
are  intelligent  businessmen.  They  would 
not  be  throwing  away  their  money  on 
useless  forms  of  advertising.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  third-class  mail  must  be 
an  effective  means  of  getting  across  their 
message. 

In  fact,  for  some  merchants — small 
businesses  who  cannot  afford  huge  ad- 
vertising expenses  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision— third-class  mail  is  the  most 
economical  and  most  effective  means  of 
blanketing  their  immediate  area. 

In  sum,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  $40  billion  in  goods  and 
services  are  sold  each  year  through  third- 
class  mail.  More  than  300,000  American 
businesses,  large  and  small,  depend  on 
this  medium  for  their  success  and  sur- 
vival. 

The  question,  then,  comes  down  to  the 
rates  which  are  paid  by  third-class  mail. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien,  himself,  has 
on  several  occasions  defended  third-class 
mail  as  a  class  benefiting  both  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  individual  user, 
but  he  would  like  to  see  the  rates  in- 
creased on  this  class  and  all  other  classes 
of  mail. 

Certainly  we  will  want  to  hear  Mr. 
O'Brien's  proposals  in  depth.  What  we 
want  to  make  certain  is  that  we  treat 
all  classes  of  mail  fairly.  A  discrimina- 
tory increase  in  third-class  rates,  making 
the  cost  of  using  this  class  prohibitive, 
would  be  a  very  unwise  step. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  practically  col- 
lapse without  third-class  mail.  This 
class  provides  28  percent  of  the  total  an- 
nual volume.  It  provides  $700  million 
a  year  in  revenues. 

It  has  been  estimated,  in  fact,  that  if 
the  third-class  mail  were  eliminated  en- 
tirely, the  Post  Office  would  have  to 
charge  at  least  15  cents  for  a  first-class 
stamp,  just  to  keep  in  the  same  financial 
condition  that  it  presently  occupies. 
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This  is  true  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Third-class  mailers  get  reduced  rates, 
and  they  are  required  to  Zip  code  every 
piece  of  mail  and  to  sort,  tie,  and  other- 
wise process  the  mail.  If  there  were  no 
such  class  of  mail,  and  if  it  were  sent  first 
class — or  not  at  all — the  costs  of  process- 
ing first-class  mail  would  skyrocket. 

But  my  purpose  today  is  not  to  argue 
the  question  of  postage  charges.  Just 
today  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has 
proposed  turning  over  the  mail  service  to 
a  nonprofit  Government  corporation, 
which  would  necessitate  a  rethinking  of 
the  entire  postal  charge  system. 

What  I  want  to  stress  is  that  third- 
class  mail  is  being  unfairly  slandered. 
It  is  not  "junk  mail."  It  is  a  useful  and 
important  segment  of  the  American 
economy.  We  should  not  suddenly  pro- 
pose sharp  increases  in  third-class  mail 
rates  without  realizing  the  drastic  eco- 
nomic and  postal  problems  that  would 
follow  such  a  move. 

Let  us  treat  third-class  mail  users  fair- 
ly and  recognize  their  contribution  to 
the  American  economy. 


THE  25  MILLIONTH  VOTE  IN 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  just 
concluded  an  official  celebration  of  the 
25  millionth  vote  cast  in  seci-et  elections 
conducted  by  the  Board.  Labor  and 
management  joined  in  sponsoring  both 
the  ceremonies  here  and  those  held  in 
the  various  regions  throughout  the 
country. 

It  was  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  here  in 
Washington  and  in  Newark,  because  it 
was  in  New  Jersey  that  the  25  millionth 
vote  was  cast  by  Leonard  Paul  Scheno,  a 
machinist  and  mechanic  of  Carteret,  N.J., 
who  is  employed  at  the  new  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.  plant  in  Woodbridge.  Mr. 
Scheno  and  the  other  workers  selected 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  as  their  bargaining  agent  with 
the  plant.  The  ceremonies  occasioned 
widespread  comment  in  the  press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  group 
of  representative  editoi'ials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2.  1967) 
Labor  Democracy  Milestone 

Leaders  of  labor  and  management  will  Join 
with  Congressional  Democrats  and  Repvibli- 
cans  in  Washington  today  to  mark  tlie  cast- 
ing of  the  25-milllonth  secret  ballot  in  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Before  the  election  machinery  was  estab- 
lished under  the  old  Wagner  Act  three 
decades  ago,  disputes  over  union  recognition 
were  the  greatest  single  source  of  strikes  and 
Industrial  turmoil.  Even  after  the  law's 
passage,  the  sit-down  strikes  in  autos  and 
other  mass  production  industries  testified  to 
the  difficulties  of  substituting  democratic 
procedures  for  the  exercise  of  muscle. 

Now,  particularly  in  Southern  textile,  there 
remain  some  outposts  of  resistance  to  the 
use  of  such  civilized  methods  for  establish- 
ing whether  the  workers  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  specific  union.  But  in  the  great 
bulk  of  American  industry  that  question  is 


resolved  by  peaceful  exercise  of  the  ballot, 
without  strikes  or  coercion. 

Two  other  major  generators  of  strikes  also 
have  yielded  to  the  exercise  of  reason  in  re- 
cent years.  Grievances  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  labor-management  agree- 
ments arc  now  almost  universally  settled 
through  arbitration.  Jurisdictional  disputes 
are  disposed  of.  in  the  main,  by  special  peace- 
making tribunals  set  up  by  organized  labor 
Itself  or  by  recourse  to  the  Labor  Board. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
abolishing  industrial  warfare  in  all  these 
fields  provides  at  least  a  foundation  for  hope 
that  it  will  not  take  another  three  decades 
to  make  comparable  breakthroughs  in  re- 
ducing strife  over  the  negotiation  of  new 
labor-management  agreements,  the  last  re- 
maining industrial  battlefield. 

(From    the    W-ashington    (D.C.)     Post, 

Feb.   28.   1967] 

Industrial  Ballot  Box 

Sam  Zagoria  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  reminded  an  audience  the  other 
day  that  the  Board  has  conducted  200.000 
secret-ballot  elections  since  1935.  Attain- 
ment of  this  milestone  is  being  celebrated 
in  Washington  this  week  with  special  honors 
for  the  New  Jersey  steelworker  who  became 
the  25  millionth  voter  in  such  an  election. 
The  occasion  is  a  happy  reminder  of  how 
routine  this  type  of  industrial  balloting  has 
become. 

Only  two  decades  ago  bombings  and 
violence  were  commonplace  in  union  orga- 
nizing campaigns.  Mr.  Zagoria  reminds  us 
that  2,728  strikes  were  called  for  organizing 
purposes  in  1937,  By  1964  strikes  of  this 
kind  had  declined  to  35.  Today  it  is  stand- 
ard practice  to  settle  the  question  of  worker 
representation  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses through  an  NLRB  election.  Judging 
from  its  record,  the  Board  will  hold  about 
8.000  elections  this  year,  with  an  average  of 
90  per  cent  of  the  eligible  workers  participat- 
ing. 

This  Is  no  meager  accomplishment.  The 
tmsolved  problems  in  the  labor-management 
field  are  still  enormous,  but  collective  bar- 
gaining has  become  the  established  norm, 
and  any  group  which  has  a  majority  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant  may  obtain  bargaining  rights 
through  peaceful  and  logical  resort  to  the 
ballot  box. 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  NLRB  elections 
these  days  are  conducted  by  agreement  of 
the  company  and  the  union.  The  willing- 
ness to  accept  orderly  democratic  procedures 
In  place  of  repression  on  one  side  and  vio- 
lence on  the  other  is  a  tribute  to  both.  We 
hope  that  the  next  two  decades  will  bring 
as  much  progress  in  other  areas  of  conflict 
as  the  last  two  have  brought  in  tlie  accept- 
ance of  free  industrial  elections. 

[From    the    Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,    Mar.    5, 

1957] 

Twenty-five   Million    NLRB    Votes   Later: 

Breaking  Bread,  Not  Heads 

(By  Wilfrid  C.  Rodgers) 

Replace  bloodslied  and  turmoil  witli  a 
ballot  box? 

"It  will  never  work,"  cried  most  Indus- 
trialists and  even  a  handful  of  anarchist- 
minded  labor  leaders. 

That  was  more  than  31  years  ago.  This 
p.ast  week  in  testimony  of  how  successful 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  have  become, 
labor  and  management  sat  down  together  in 
Washington  and  broke  bread. 

Not  that  success  came  easy.  It  never  does. 
Yet  recently  Leonard  Paul  Scheno.  a  machin- 
ist and  mechanic  of  Carteret.  N.J..  voted  in  an 
NLRB-supervlsed  election  at  the  new  Reyn- 
olds Metal  Co.  plant  in  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

Workers  at  the  plant  selected  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  as 
their  exclusive  bargaining  agent  with  the 
firm.  Scheno  was  the  25  millionth  voter  in 
an  NLKB  election. 


Aim  of  the  Wagner  Act  was  partly  eco- 
nomic— to  enable  industrial  workers  to  raise 
their  wages  and  improve  their  standard  of 
living — and  also  to  attempt  to  minimize 
labor  disputes. 

Historically,  before  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  the  bloodiest  and  most  violent  strikes 
occurred  when  workers  attempted  to  gam 
recognition  of  their  unions  as  bargaining 
agents.  Labor  histories  list  some  of  these 
as  the  Haymarket  Riot  in  Chicago,  the  Home- 
stead. Pa.,  steel  dispute;  the  Pullman  strike. 
the  McNamara  dynamiting  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  auto  industry  sit-down  strikes. 

In  1935.  the  year  Congress  set  up  secret- 
ballot  elections  for  workers,  about  half  of 
the  nation's  labor  disputes  had  as  their 
major  issue  union  recognition  and  the 
workers'  rights  to  organize. 

Today  less  than  0.03  of  the  man  days  lost 
by  strikes  resulted  from  walkouts  to  obtain 
recognition. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  NLRB 
supervised  8.234  elections  for  more  than  half- 
a-million  workers.  The  participation  rate 
averaged  90  percent — compared  to  62  percent 
in    the    last    national    political    elections. 

To  make  sure  workers  are  given  every  pos- 
sible chance  to  note,  NLRB  workers  have 
printed  voting  instructions  in  English.  Polish. 
Hungarian,  Greek.  German.  French,  Chinese, 
and  Yugoslavian. 

And  NLRB  workers  have  had  to  h!tch-hi!;e 
via  fishing  boats  in  Alaska  to  give  cannery 
workers  opportunities  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  union  representation  or  not. 

Of  course  there  have  been  complaints  over 
tiie  years.  Someone  always  loses  in  an  elec- 
tion. 

It  may  be  a  union  that  Is  contesting 
ag.iinst  several  other  unions  for  the  rigiit 
to  represent  the  workers.  Or  It  may  be  a 
union  running  on  a  ballot  against  "no 
union." 

The  make-up  of  tlie  NLRB  and  some  of  Its 
rulings  have  been  criticized  by  both  labor 
and  management  through  the  years 

During  the  Roosevelt  years  the  board  was 
known  as  "anti-management."  During  the 
Eisenhower  years  it  was  known  as  'anti- 
labor." 

The  NLRB  under  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations  has  been  criticized 
mostly  by  management  as  being  "labor 
oriented." 

Yet  bloodshed  as  it  was  known  in  the  pre- 
Wagner  Act  days  is  an  exception  rather  than 
a  rule  today. 

One  of  the  secrets  to  the  NLRB  success  is 
its  strict  emphasis  on  the  word  "secret"  in 
its  balloting. 

A  worker  need  fear  neither  management 
nor  union  retaliation  because  of  his  vote. 

And  majority  vote  rules — giving  the  union 
with  a  majority  vote  sole  bargaining  rights. 

Tills  majority  rule  tends  to  eliminate  the 
confusion  on  the  part  of  both  unions  and 
management  that  arise  under  some  Euro- 
pean systems  where  proportional  representa- 
tion  voting  is  the  rule. 

Some  states  such  as  Massachusetts,  after 
passage  of  the  Federal  Wagner  Act,  enacted 
so-called   "Baby   Wagner   Acts." 

These  state  boards  are  limited  to  intra- 
state commerce  generally  and  their  work- 
load until  a  year  ago  w.-is  dropping. 

Now.  however,  with  municipal,  town  and 
state  government  workers  seeking  collective 
b.irgaining  recognition,  their  role  is  on  the 
increase. 

If  they  can  succeed  with  this  knotty  prob- 
lem as  well  the  Federal  agency.  perh,°ps  in 
another  decade  labor  and  management  will 
sit  down  to  toast  their  success. 

[From    the    Newark     (NJ  i     Evening    News, 

Mar.    16,    1967  i 

NLRB's  25  Millio.vth 

Back    in     1935,    Sen.    Robert    F.    Wagner, 

father  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 

described  his  bill  as  based  on  the  principle 

"that    democracv   cannot   work   vmless   it    is 
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honored  In  the  factory  as  well  as  the  polling 
booth.'"  In  that  year,  almost  half  the  labor 
disputes  In  the  nation  had  as  their  major 
Issue  union  recognition  and  the  right  to 
organize.  Disputes  were  frequently  marked 
by  violence,  often  bloody  and  fatal. 

Three  decades  later,  in  1965,  less  than  .03 
of  the  man  days  lost  by  strikes  resulted  from 
walkouts  to  obtain  recognition.  And  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  NLRB  supervised  8,324 
elections  for  more  than  ha'.f  a  million  work- 
ers. The  participation  rat ;  averaged  90  f>er 
cent,  as  against  62  per  cent  In  the  last  na- 
tlonal  election. 

The  NLRB  works,  as  Sen.  Wagner  knew  it 
would.  It  works  lor  labor  and  It  works  for 
management.  If  proof  were  needed.  It  came 
with  what  happened  to  Leonard  P.  Scheno 
of  Carteret.  Mr.  Scheno.  it  turned  out,  was 
the  25-mllllonth  worker  to  cast  a  ballot  In 
an  NLRB-supervlsed  election.  And  he  was 
feted  In  Washington  b;  the  APL-CIO,  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  In 
1935.  such  a  Joint  celebration  would  have 
been  unthinkable. 


Over  the  years,  both  responsible  labor  and 
responsible  management  have  come  to  a  new 
respect  for  the  rights  of  each  other.  Prob- 
lems obviously  remain  and  they  are  tough 
problems.  For  each  step  of  technological 
progress  has  an  Impact  on  both  employees 
and  employers  which  neither  can  Ignore. 
But  they  can  be  resolved  by  reasonable  men 
who  are  willing  to.  In  a  phrase  lately  made 
famous,  reason   together. 

This  luncheon  celebrating  the  25-mllllonth 
vote  cast  in  a  secret  election  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  NLRB  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable twenty  years  ago.  It  Is  tangible 
vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  a  national 
policy  based,  in  the  words  of  the  father  of 
the  act,  on  the  principle  'that  democracy 
cannot  work  unle  s  it  is  honored  In  the  fac- 
tory as  well  as  the  polling  booth:  and  that 
men  cannot  b?  truly  free  in  body  and  in 
spirit  unless  their  freedom  extends  into  the 
places  where  they  earn  their  dally  bread." 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CASE  ON 
OCCASION  CELEBRATING  25  MIL- 
LIONTH VOTE  IN  NLRB  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  own  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  the  luncheon 
celebrating  the  25  millionth  vote  in  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  elections, 
held  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  in  New- 
ark. N.J.,  on  March  27,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  25  Miluonth  Vote  in  NLRB  Elections 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  Senator  Ci-Ifforo 

P  Case  prepared  lor  delivery  at  the  Robert 

Treat  Hotel  in  Newark.  N.J.,  Mar.  27,  1967) 

"Only  in  America  '•  Tliis  could  fittingly 
be  the  theme  of  our  meeting  here  today. 

Where  else  in  the  world  would  one  find 
free  labor  and  free  management  Joining  to- 
gether In  celebration  of  a  process  In  which 
each  must  take  Its  chances  without  surety 
of  the  outcome  except  that  assurance  which 
is,  after  all,  the  only  renl  security  any  of  us 
have — belief  in  the  decency  of  our  fellow 
man. 

Passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  In  1935  began  a  new  era  in  labor-man- 
agement relation.=^hlps  In  the  United  States. 
Bitter— and  often  bloody— struggles  pre- 
ceded Its  passage.  The  idea  of  government- 
supervised  elections  in  which  men  and  wom- 
en workers  could  register,  In  privacy  and  free 
of  intimidation,  their  de?lre  to  be  represented 
or  not  by  a  union  and,  if  so.  by  what  union 
seemed  almost  revolutionary.  Collective 
bargaining  was  given  legal  sanction  that  had 
been  lacking  before  and  a  means  provided  to 
protect  the  rights  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Over  the  years,  that  policy  embodied  in 
the  act  has.  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  The 
first  representational  election  conducted  by 
the  NLRB  was  held  In  December  of  1935.  It 
Involved  less  than  a  thousand  workers.  In 
1967,  the  Board  will  hold.  I  am  informed, 
about  8.000  elections  with  more  than  a  half- 
million  eligible  voters.  These  elections  are 
the  first  step  In  the  collective  bargaining 
process  which,  far  more  than  the  public 
realizes,  results  in  agreements  reached  with- 
out disruption  of  production  or  violence. 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have  been 
about  3.500  strikes  each  year  as  against  150.- 
000  labor-management  contracts  In  force. 
The  time,  lost  by  strikes,  all  added  together, 
arrrounts  to  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  time  worked. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  and  truly  been  said  that  our  great- 
est resource  is  the  potential  of  our  peo- 
ple, particularly  of  our  youth.  Today  as 
at  no  time  in  the  past  we  are  assisting 
through  the  Federal  Government  in  de- 
veloping that  potential  through  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  through  greater 
assistance  than  ever  before  to  make 
possible  higher  education  in  college  and 
university.  As  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  stated  it,  our 
goal  is  to  secure  for  each  young  person 
the  greatest  amount  of  education  which 
he  is  capable  of  absorbing  with  profit. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
through  title  IV,  followed  very  closely 
the  line.s  of  bills  I  introduced  and  advo- 
cated in  the  87th  and  the  88th  Con- 
gresses. These  bills  included  proposals 
for  work-study  programs,  first  adopted 
under  the  poverty  program  in  language 
largely  identical  to  that  of  my  own  bill 
and  later  to  become  a  part  of  title  IV; 
for  grants  in  aid,  which  were  included 
in  S.  2490,  and  whose  basic  concept  and 
structure  became  a  part  of  the  act;  and 
for  federally  guaranteed  student  loans, 
which  I  first  proposed  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress in  S.  611,  again  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  S.  1115,  and  which  also  was  a 
partof  8.2490. 

Consequently  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
see  the.se  student  assistance  provisions 
operating.  The  1966-67  academic  year 
is  the  first  full  year  in  which  the.se  helps 
for  college  have  been  available,  and  al- 
ready there  has  been  some  480,000  loans 
totaling  $400  million  made  by  banks 
under  the  Federal  guarantee  program. 
The  financial  columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
has  recently  discussed  them  in  one  of 
her  syndicated  articles. 

Miss  Porter  notes  that  this  is  the  time 
of  year  when  students  are  eagerly  await- 
ing acceptance  to  the  coUepe  of  their 
choice.  She  speaks  of  the  problem, 
which  the  student  loan  program  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  relieve,  of  the 
middle-income  family  whose  student  is 
neither  poor  enough  nor  of  high  enough 
academic  background  to  win  .scholarship 
support.  It  was  this  need  to  which  I 
pointed  repeatedly  in  connection  with 
the  guaranteed  loan  proposal,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  law  is  acting 


to  fill  that  need,  as  Miss  Porter  points 
out. 

I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the 
column  entitled  "Federal-Aid  Loans 
Help  College  Students,"  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter,  and  published  recently  in 
the  Louisville  Times  and  other  news- 
papers, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal-Aid  Loans  Help  College  Students 
I  By  Sylvia  Porter) 
New  York.— These  are  the  weeks  when 
teen-agers  and  their  parents  are  grabbing  for 
the  mall,  eagerly  searching  for  the  special 
letter  which  will  begin:  "The  Committee  on 
Admissions  is  pleased  to  Inform  you  that 
you  have  been  accepted  for  admission 
to  .  .  ." 

We've  Just  gone  through  it.  Cris,  17,  who 
is  going  on  to  college  this  fall,  has  received 
his  letter  and  now  Sumner  and  I  are  study- 
ing other  mail  which  outlines  "minimum" 
costs  per  college  term  and  suggeste  what  the 
"extras"  can  mount  to. 

Now  I  can  appreciate  how  these  costs  can 
crush  the  middle-Income  family  with  young- 
sters who  are  Just  average  students. 

This  family  isn't  poor  enough  to  qualify 
for  assistance  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
These  youngsters  haven't  good  enough 
grades  to  qualify  for  merit  scholarships 
And  the  Interest  rate-repayment  terms  on 
the  typical  education  loans  they  could  ob- 
tain aren't  easy  enough  to  soften  the  month- 
to-month  pinch. 

What  then  is  the  best  answer? 
The  best  answer  Is  a  low-cost  college  Icin 
under  the  1965  Higher  Education  Acfs  new 
program  of  federally  guaranteed  loans. 

The  1966-67  academic  year  marks  the  first 
full  year  this  program  has  been  In  operation. 
Although  480.000  loans  totaling  $400  million 
have  been  made  to  date,  millions  of  families 
have  only  a  vague — If  any — Idea  of  what  the 
program  is.  Thus,  these  questions  and  an- 
swers ; 

What  are  the  key  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Under  this  program,  long-term,  low-in- 
terest loans  are  available  to  students  at- 
tending or  accepted  for  admission  to  an  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  learning. 

Regardless  of  your  family's  financial  status, 
you,  the  student  In  good  academic  standing 
of  an  approved  Institution,  are  eligible  for 
these  loans,  and  the  loans  are  made  directly 
to  you,  not  your  parents.  The  objective  is 
to  encourage  you  to  take  over  from  your  par- 
ents at  least  part  of  the  financial  burden  of 
vour  education. 

How  much  can  the  student  borrow? 
As  an  undergraduate  student,  you  can  bor- 
row up  to  $1,000  for  each  academic  year  of 
full-time  study  to  a  total  of  $5,000.  As  a 
full-time  student  in  graduate  or  a  profes- 
sional school,  you  can  borrow  as  much  as 
$1,500  a  year.  The  combined  maximum  for 
both  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  study 
la  $7,500. 

What  about  interest  charges  on  the  leans? 
The  rate  ch.irged  cannot  be  more  than  6 
per  cent  simple  interest,  meaning  lis  really 
6  per  cent  a  year  and  not  double  or  more 
tluin  double  the  stated  rate  as  It  may  be  o:i 
other  popular  forms  of  loans. 

If  the  family's  adjusted  gross  Income  is 
undor  $15,000  a  year,  the  federal  government 
pays  the  entire  6  per  cent  Interest  cost  while 
the  student  is  in  school,  and  pays  half  of 
this  Interest  or  3  per  cent  during  the  period 
of  loan  repayment. 

If  the  family's  adjusted  gross  Income  is 
more  than  $15,000,  the  sttident  must  pay  the 
6  per  cent  Interest  while  he  is  in  school  and 
while  he  is  repaying  the  loan.  (Adjusted 
family  Income  is  total  Income  minus  $600  for 
each  exemption  claimed.) 
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What  are  the  repayment  terms? 

Monthly  repayments  do  not  start  until 
nine  months  after  you,  the  student,  leave 
school.  You  may  repay  as  little  as  $360  a 
year.  If  you  borrow  more  than  $2,000,  you 
may  have  from  five  to  10  years  after  your 
graduation  to  repay  in  full.  If  you  Join  the 
Peace  Corps  after  college  or  If  you  enter  mill- 
t.iry  service,  there  is  a  special  moratorium  on 
payments. 

Are  there  costs  besides  Interest? 

There  may  be  an  insurance  premium  up 
to  '2  per  cent  per  year  on  your  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance. 


A   NEW    DESIGN   FOR    THE    POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mi.  President,  a 
meeting  of  great  potential  significance 
to  everyone  who  uses  the  mails  was  held 
recently  at  Post  Office  Department  head- 
quarters. A  group  of  the  Nation's  top 
engineers  and  scientists  from  private  in- 
dustry and  the  academic  community  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Advisory  Council. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  28  out- 
standing men  who  will  advise  and  assist 
the  Post  OflBce  in  its  efforts  to  make  full 
use  of  our  Nation's  unmatched  techno- 
logical achievements  in  impixiving  pos- 
tal service. 

I  am  informed  that  not  a  single  person 
who  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Advisory 
Council  refused  to  do  so.  This  is  an 
outstanding  display  of  public  spirited- 
ness.  I  commend  every  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  for  his  cooperation  in 
the  interest  of  better  mail  service  for  all 
Americans. 

In  his  address  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council,  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
outlined  the  problems  the  postal  service 
faces  and  suggested  some  specific  areas 
of  study  for  the  Council's  immediate  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  address  to 
the  Council  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Post  Office   Department's   Research   and 
Engineering  Advisory  Council,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  March  23,  1967 
I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this 
morning.    This  meeting  marks  the  formal  be- 
ginning of   what   I   am   confident   will   be  a 
most    fruitful    and    rewarding    relationship, 
not  Just  for  the  Postal  Service  but,  more  im- 
portantly, for  the  American  public  and  the 
American  business  community  we  serve.     I 
hope  and  trust  you  gentlemen  will  find  this 
cooperative    effort     equally     as     rewarding. 
This  alliance  between  the  Post  Office,  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  academic  community 
is   an    example    of    the    creative    federalism 
President    Johnson   Is    working   so    hard    to 
foster  as  an   integral   part  of  our  national 
policy  and   national   life.     All   of  our  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  American  society 
require  the  understanding,  the  cooperation. 
and  the  commitment  of  a   broad   range  of 
private  organizations. 

Your  presence  here  today  testifies  to  your 
willingness  to  Join  in  that  effort.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  Dr. 
Packer  that  not  a  single  person  we  asked  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Council  refused.  And 
1  am  well  aware  that  time  is  one  of  your  most 
precious  commodities. 


It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice should  call  on  private  Industry  and  the 
nation's  educational  system  to  assist  us  In 
improving  postal  service.  The  Post  Office's 
Importance  to  business,  to  education  and  to 
culture  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  mail  we 
handle  is  generated  by  businesses  or  insti- 
tutions. The  Postal  Service  is  the  nation's 
primary  artery  of  commerce,  and.  of  course, 
the  personal  communications  network  of  190 
million  American.-. 

Our  schoois  i.'ii  organizations  supporting 
the  arts  depend  heavily  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  Congress  has  recognized  this  by 
granting  these  groups  preferential  postal 
rates. 

There  is  virtually  no  segment  of  our  society 
that  does  not  to  some  degree  depend  on  the 
Postal  Service.  Our  constituency,  so  to 
speak,  stretches  over  the  full  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  ex- 
tending  to  its  furthest   geographical   limits. 

The  task  we  face  is  enormous,  at  times  al- 
most frightening.  This  fiscal  year  we  expect 
to  process  about  80  billion  pieces  of  mall. 
The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
now  handles  as  much  mail  as  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  combined. 

And  mall  volume  seems  never  to  have 
heard  the  old  saying  that  everything  that 
goes  up  must  come  down.  It  has  been  rising 
steadily,  with  relatively  sharp  increases  over 
the  past  few  years,  refiectlng  the  unprece- 
dented economic  expansion  the  nation  has 
experienced  since  1961. 

In  the  last  ten  years  annual  mall  volume 
has  increased  from  59  to  80  billion  pieces. 
The  postal  workforce  has  grown  from  521.000 
to  700.000.  And  our  annual  expenditures 
have  risen  from  $3  billion  to  $6.3  billion. 

It  has  only  been  very  recently,  however, 
that  we  accelerated  our  interest  in  and  at- 
tention to  technology  to  match  the  rapid 
growth  in  our  workload.  The  technological 
revolution  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  Postal 
Service,  but  I  believe  the  events  of  the  past 
12  to  18  months  demonstrate  that  it  has  ar- 
rived in  full  force. 

I  think  that  fact  was  demonstrated  by  our 
request  and  Congress'  approval  last  year  of 
a  new  position  of  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Research  and  Engineering. 

I  think  It  was  demonstrated  by  our  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Packer  to  head  the  new  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Engineering. 

I  think  It  was  demonstrated  by  establish- 
ment of  this  Advisory  Council,  composed,  as 
it  is,  of  outstanding  engineers  and  scientists 
from  throughout  the  nation. 

And  I  think  it  was  demonstrated  by  the 
postal  budget  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  in  January.  Our  spending  request 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  can  be  described 
as  a  modernization  budget — the  first  true 
modernization  budget  in  postal  history. 

It  calls  for  more  than  $300  million  In  postal 
modernization  expenditures.  Included  in 
our  budget  proposal  are  requests  for  an  In- 
crease of  40  per  cent  In  spending  for  research 
and  engineering  and  a  boost  of  46  per  cent  in 
outlays  for  plant  and  equipment. 

In  announcing  that  he  would  recommend 
a  postal  rate  Increase,  President  Johnson 
stressed  the  necessity  to  move  forward  with 
postal  modernization.  He  said  the  additional 
revenues  produced  by  the  proposed  new  rat« 
structure  would  be  used  to  finance  an  ex- 
panded postal  modernization  program  and 
proposed  pay  raises  for  postal  employees  as 
well  as  reduce  the  substantial  postal  deficit. 

Our  1968  budget  also  Includes  a  new  item — 
an  Item  never  before  carried  In  a  postal 
budget.  TTiis  is  a  request  for  $56  million  In 
funds  for  the  construction  of  new  post  of- 
fices. 

In  the  past,  all  postal  facilities  built  by 
the  government  were  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Now.  we  have  been  delegated  au- 
thority to  build  otir  own  post  offices. 


And  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing has  been  given  far-reaching  new  respon- 
sibilities in  the  construction  process.  Its 
involvement  starts  with  the  planning  of  new 
post  offices  and  continues  until  they  are  in 
regular  operation  with  all  mechanization  and 
mail  handling  systems  working  at  penk  ef- 
ficiency. 

We  are  determined  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  piist.  when  post  oflBces  were  con- 
structed as  mulli-purpose  buildinps  or  £:s 
general  warehouses  P.ift  offices  must  be  de- 
.■■igned  and  constructed  as  modern  mail  proc- 
essing plants.  They  must  be  designed  and 
consiructed  to  accommodate  the  machines 
and  the  mail  movement  p.^.lterns  that  will  be 
used   in   tliem. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Job  of  postal  mod- 
ernization cannot  be  accomplished  over- 
night. We  know  we  cannot  attach  a  booster 
fi:icd  With  money  to  the  Postal  Service  and 
thrutt  our  mail  delivery  system  dramatically 
into  the  space  age. 

We  do  not  intend  merely  to  throw  money 
at  the  problem  and  wait  for  dividends  to 
accrue  m  the  form  of  better  postal  service. 
But  neither  do  we  intend  to  let  matters  drift 
back  to  the  situation  that  existed  Just  a 
few  years  ago — an  ironic  situation  that  saw 
the  nation  with  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology in  the  world  all  but  ignoring  research 
in  its  own  Postal  Service. 

With  your  help,  we  intend  to  focvis  the 
full  range  of  technological  knowledge  and 
ability  on  our  efforts  to  deveUp  a  modern, 
highly-mechanized,  efficient,  economical  mall 
delivery  system.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we 
must  adapt  what  is  best  from  private  indus- 
try and  significantly  upgrade  our  own  ability 
to  do  basic  research. 

Our  problems  and  the  solutions  we  are 
seeking  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  the  mall 
delivery  process.  And,  as  I  am  sure  Doc. 
Packer Will  stress,  we  view  our  various  prob- 
lems as  parts  of  an  integrated  system  rather 
than  as  separate.  Isolated  difficulties.  We 
believe  the  systems  approach  is  the  only  log- 
ical way  to  close  the  technology  gap  and 
produce' the  kind  of  postal  service  the  nation 
needs  and  has  every  right  to  demand. 

We  have  a  number  of  challenging  areas 
for  your  immediate  attention.  The  han- 
dling of  mall  while  It  Is  in  a  post  office  Is 
the  part  our  our  operation  that  lends  itself 
most  readily  to  mechanization.  Our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  develop  a  completely  inte- 
grated mechanized  system  for  processing  and 
sorting  various  types  of  mall — a  mechanized 
system  capable  of  carrying  the  mall  from 
where  It  enters  the  post  office  through  to 
the  point  of  dispatch. 

The  first  and  last  phases  of  postal  opera- 
tions— pick-up  and  delivery — are  less  sus- 
ceptible to  mechanization  of  the  type  we 
normally  deal  with  In  the  Post  Office  But 
.Unproved  systems  for  collection  of  maU 
and  for  business  and  residential  delivery  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas  are  needed 

And  I  can  assure  you,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  consider  any  Ideas  Just  because  they  are 
unique  or  represent  a  radical  departure  from 
traditional  postal  techniques.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  anxious  to  break  new  ground 
We  will  not  Innovate  merely  for  the  sake  of 
innovation,  but  we  will  not  fear  to  break  the 
old  molds  when  new  forms  shape  a  better 
future. 

Transportation,  naturally,  is  another  area 
of  vital  importance  to  the  postal  service. 
The  traffic  jams  that  plague  our  big  cities 
and  frustrate  the  average  motorist  also  com- 
plicate and  delay  delivery  of  the  malls. 

Subways,  the  new  high-speed  trains  that 
will  soon  begin  running  along  the  North- 
east seaboard,  and  other  types  of  proposed 
fast  transit  systems  offer  potential  for  Im- 
proved mail  service.  We  want  to  explore 
them  all. 

A  related  matter  on  which  we  seek  the 
benefit    of    your    wisdom    and    experience    is 
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the  development  of  better  postal  traffic  man- 
agement  and   control   systems. 

I  have  touched  on  Just  a  few  of  the  major 
areas  we  will  ask  you  to  venture  Into  with 
us.  The  vlstiis  are  broad,  the  challenge  Is 
great 

This  Is.  Indeed,  a  time  of  change  and  a 
tune  of  challenge  for  the  postal  service.  The 
challenge  Is  to  meet  the  greatest  flood  of 
mail  ever  seen  by  man  with  the  finest  postal 
service   in  history. 

With  your  help,  I  am  confident  we  will 
prove  equal  to  that  challenge. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  just 
today  Mr.  O'Brien  made  an  important 
statement  on  "A  New  Design  for  the 
Postal  Service."  He  suggested  that  the 
postal  sei-vice  become  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  managed  by  a  pro- 
fessional executive. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  Cabinet  member  to 
suggest  that  his  job  be  eliminated.  I 
think  that  this  Is  an  indication  of  how 
strongly  Mr.  O'Brien  believes  in  the 
recommendations  he  has  made. 

1  feel  certain  that  these  recommenda- 
tions will  receive  thoughtful  considera- 
tion in  Congress.  In  order  that  Senators 
may  be  informed  about  these  plans,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  New  Design   p<ir  the  Postal   Service 
(Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 

O'Brien,    before    the    Magazine    Publishers 

Association   and   the   American   Society   of 

M^igazine  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  April  3.   1967) 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
today  and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

You,  collectively,  form  one  of  our  greatest 
customers. 

And  we.  the  US.  Post  OfQce  Department, 
form  your  greatest  channel  of  distribution. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  partnership  of  mutual 
Interest  and  long  concern  existing  between 
us.  a  fact  reflected  in  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion given  by  MPA  members  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  donating  valuable  space  as  a 
public  service  to  ZIP  Code  advertisements. 
My  friends,  I  want  to  state  again  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  this  voluntary  and  Im- 
portant effort. 

The  partnership  that  exists  between  us  Is 
also  accorded  unique  recognition  in  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 

For  the  Act  recognized  that  publishing, 
and  the  distribution  of  publications,  form 
not  Just  another  business,  but  a  national 
resource  that  has  yielded  enormous  benefit 
to  the  nation  throughout  Its  history,  and 
will  continue,  I  am  sure,  to  yield  enormous 
benefit  In  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  truism  to  recall  the  great  diversity 
of  this  splendid  country  of  ours — diversity  in 
geography,  in  climate,  in  farm  and  Industry, 
in   race.   In   national   origin. 

We  are  so  diverse  that  only  extraordinary 
means  could  have  held  us  together  when  so 
many  forces  seemed  designed  to  tear  us 
apart  TTiere  are  a  number  of  resisons  why 
the  United  States  did  not  become  the  dis- 
united States,  and  why  we  did  not  evolve 
into  a  North  Ar.  erlcan  Balkans. 

There  are  many  factors  that  combined  and 
unified  America.  The  process  was  carried  on 
silently,  almost  in  secret,  underneath  the 
temporary  upheavals  In  our  history.  It 
moved  by  a  chain  of  paper  that  transported 
the  elements  of  Americanism  through  thou- 
s.inds  of  miles,  across  mountains  and  desert, 
from  city  ♦o  frontier,  a  chain  stretching  Into 
every  clearing  and  valley.  This  link  con- 
sisted of  the  postal  service  and  the  publlca- 


tion.s — magazines  and  newspapers — that  pro- 
vided a  common  store  of  images,  of  heroes, 
of  folklore,  of  truth,  and  of  inspiration  and 
Ideals. 

The  American  magazine  Industry  has  been 
a  powerful  force  In  the  making  of  America, 
and  of  making  America  better,  and  I  salute 
you  and  your  industry  which  we  strive  to 
serve 

Occasionally  I  receive  some  slight  indica- 
tion that  our  effort  to  serve  is  meeting  with 
success.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  patron  In  North  Dakota,  telling 
me  of  improved  mail  delivery.  She  said,  'You 
Just  don't  know  how  much  prompt  mall 
service  means  to  my  husband  since  he  lost 
his  mind." 

Im  sure  she  wasn't  rpferrn^g  to  the 
delivery   of   magazines. 

I  notice  there  are  an  incre  isinc;  number  of 
magazine  articles  that  deal  with  problems 
of  the  future  of  the  postal  service  I  don't 
know  whether  this  is  because  the  present  and 
the  past  are  so  dlsm.il,  but  there  Is  a  notice- 
able trend,  nonetheless. 

Of  course,  the  future  has  always  fas- 
cinated man.  And  I  suppose  publishers  have 
found   ...  If   I  can  sound  TIMEly  that 

there  are  profits  in  being  prophets 

But  I'm  afraid  even  the  most  optimistic 
prophets  can't  see  much  brightness  in  our 
future.  Fortune  tells  us  in  bold  capital  let- 
ters that  "Time  is  running  out"— I  wonder  if 
the  editor  let  that  one  slip  by  or  if  it's  a 
subliminal  hint  to  renew  a  sister  publica- 
tion—'Time  is  running  out,"  the  Fortune 
headline  reads,  "and  trouble  Is  spreading." 
"It's  now  or  never  for  the  Post  Office."  The 
Saturday  Review  tells  us  of  "The  Day  the 
Malls  Stopped."  Newsweek  tells  "How  To 
Float  on  a  Sea  of  Red  Ink."  "What's  the 
Matter  With  the  Malls?"  the  Reporter  asks 
plaintively.  "What  Alls  the  Post  Office?  '  Na- 
tion wants  to  know.  Reader's  Digest  finds  a 
"Crisis  in  the  Post  Office."  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  gives  me  some  company  by  remind- 
ing us  of  "A  Question  the  World  Over: 
'What's  Wrong  With  the  Malls?"  "  and  In  Its 
April  3rd  issue  It  asks.  "Can  Anything  Be 
Done  About  US.  Mall  Service?" 

And  so  it  goes.  I  apologize  for  those  I've 
missed. 

After  reading  some  of  those  articles,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  confused  lady  in  Fresno 
whose  car  rolled  smashingly  down  the  street 
after  she  got  out  to  mall  a  letter.  "Didn't 
you  set  the  emergency  brake?  '  asked  the 
Judge.  "Emergency  brake?"  she  said,  sur- 
prised. "I  didn't  know  mailing  a  letter  was 
an  emergency." 

Well,  despite  the  many  problems  we  face,  it 
still  isn't  an  emergency— yef.  In  fact.  If  I 
may  refer  back  to  the  April  Issue  of  U.S. 
News.  I  think  there  is  something  that  can  be 
done  about  the  U.S.  mall  service.  That 
something  Is  to  change  the  prescription  we've 
been  using  to  combat  hardening  of  the  postal 
arteries,  and  our  chronic  case  of  pernicious 
deficit.  I  believe  another  prescription  Is 
needed.  In  fact.  I  have  given  the  nature  of 
this  prescription  considerable — and  Increas- 
ing-thought since  I  became  Postmaster 
General  17  months  ago  today. 

We  have  made  extensive  progress  in  our 
effort  to  improve  service.  In  fact,  we  have 
even  taken  some  of  the  steps  that  yoti  have 
been  urging  on  us  for  years. 

Though  I  am  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  speed  of  our  advance  re- 
minds me  of  the  nature  of  battle  In  World 
War  One.  For  every  inch  that  we  advance 
through  shellhole.  sticky  mud.  and  poison 
gas.  It  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  tremen- 
dous barrage,  and  expend  whole  divisions  of 
energy  and  good  will.  Victories  are  meas- 
ured In  inches. 

The  reason  for  this  painful  and  difficult 
progress  is  rooted  not  merely  in  volume,  but 
more  in  the  restrictive  Jungle  of  legislation 
and  custom  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  the  138  years  since 
It  Joined  Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet. 


In  1829,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
one  of  the  principal  policy  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  During  our  history,  we 
were  the  channel  through  which  Federal  as- 
sistiince  was  provided  to  roadbuilding,  the 
newly  developed  steamship,  and  the  Infant 
railroad  and  airline  Industries.  It  was  im- 
portant and  necessary  and  right  that  there 
be  a  strong  link  between  the  postal  service 
and  the  highest  policy-making  levels  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  government.  But 
those  needs  of  the  past  no  longer  exist. 

Since  Andrew  Jackson's  time  there  h.^ve 
been  more  changes  In  the  way  people  live 
and  the  way  people  think  than  had  taken 
place  In  the  previous  thousand  ye.irs.  If 
the  postal  service  had  remained  what  it  w.is 
in  1820.  the  situation  would  be  a  diflicuU 
one.  But  the  truth,  my  friends,  is  that  we 
are  less  able  to  meet  changing  needs  today 
than  was  Amos  Kendall,  Jackson's  Postmas- 
ter General,  or  Montgomery  Blair.  Lincoln's 
Po.stm.\ster  General. 

All  institutions  have  a  life  of  their  own. 
and  they  either  grow  or  die.  Sometimes,  like 
the  dinosaur,  they  grow  In  ways  that  are 
harmful,  they  grow  In  self-destructive  ways. 
I  think  that  is  the  path  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  postal  service. 

I  have  concluded  that  there  are  so  many 
existing  and  formidable  barriers  to  efficient 
management  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  postal  service  lies  In  tak- 
ing the  Department  out  of  Its  present  con- 
text entirely. 

I  think  the  effort  to  patch  a  fabric  so  full 
of  holes  is  yielding  diminishing  returns. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example:  In  1951,  a 
parcel  post  law  was  passed  which  proved  un- 
workable. During  the  period  from  1951  to 
1966,  when  the  Parcel  Post  Reform  Law  was 
passed,  there  were  close  to  2  million  words  of 
testimony,  from  244  witnesses.  In  addition, 
there  were  whole  forests  consumed  for  the 
amount  of  paper  required  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  coverage  of  the  issue.  There  were 
another  4  million  words  Involved  In  ex- 
changes over  this  matter  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  In  debate 
in  the  Houses  of  Congress.  For  each  page 
of  testimony  countless  hours  of  research  and 
preparation  were  required.  The  time  of 
many  talented  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  was  consumed  as  quickly  as  cellophane 
In  a  bonfire. 

And.  as  you  are  keenly  and  perhaps  pain- 
fully aware,  we  are  now  engaged  In  requesting 
a  rate  Increase,  a  task  that  will  certainly 
place  heavy  burdens  on  already  overburdened 
members  of  Congress. 

If  we  ran  our  telephone  system  In  this 
way,  the  carrier  pigeon  business  would  still 
have  a  great  future,  and  I  would  sell  my 
shares   of   AT&T— If   I   had    any. 

If  we  sought  to  build  an  atomic  bomb  in 
this  way.  we'd  still  be  surveying  sites  In  Ten- 
nessee, Washington,  and  New  Mexico — or 
arguing  about  whether  we  should  survey  the 
sites. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, as  presently  constituted,  reminds 
me  of  the  classic  definition  of  an  elephant— 
a  mouse  built  to  government  specifications. 
Recently  I  was  asked  a  basic  question 
about  the  organization  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  the  perceptive  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Representa- 
tive Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  Steed  asked,  "General  .  .  ■ 
would  this  be  a  fair  summary:  that  at  the 
present  time  as  the  manager  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  you  have  no  control  over 
your  work  load,  you  have  no  control  over  the 
rates  of  revenue  that  you  are  able  to  bring 
In,  you  have  no  control  over  the  pay  rates 
of  the  employees  that  you  employ,  you  have 
very  little  control  over  the  conditions  of  the 
service  of  these  employees,  you  have  virtually 
no  control,  by  the  nature  of  It,  of  the  physi- 
cal facilities  that  you  are  forced  to  use,  and 
you  have  only  a  limited  control  at  best  over 
the    transportation    facilities    that    you   are 
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compelled  to  use  .  ,  .  ?"  And  then  he  added, 
this  Is  "...  a  staggering  amount  of  'no 
control'  In  terms  of  the  duties  you  have  to 
perform." 

I  agreed  with  Chairman  Steed.  My  area 
of  "no  control"  is  almost  unlimited. 

This  Is  a  situation  that  has  grown  up  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  has  such  a 
strong  tradition,  that  the  only  effective  ac- 
tion I  foresee  Is  sweeping  it  away  entirely. 

And  at  this  point  permit  me  to  say  loud 
and  clear  that  I  am  not  focusing  any  crit- 
icisms on  Congress  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Postal  Service  Is  organized.  Ovir  organi- 
zation Is  the  product  of  evolution,  and  I 
think  any  candid  assessment  of  the  record 
will  show  that  whenever  real  progress  has 
been  made  durtnj  that  evolutionary  process, 
Congressional  prodding  has  had  much  to  do 
with  It.  For  example,  I  recently  received  a 
strong  prod  myself  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee— Senator  Mike  Monroney — concerning 
greater  use  of  airlift  for  first  class  mall.  So 
when  we  have  moved  down  more  enlightened 
paths,  It  has  quite  often  been  as  a  result 
of  Congressional  "marching  orders." 

The  question  is  whether  so  much  prodding 
would  have  been  necessary  If  the  managers 
of  the  postal  service  were  themselves  clearly 
and  fully  responsible  for  the  Department's 
record. 

As  you  know,  I  had  some  experience  In  the 
legislative  area  prior  to  becoming  Postmaster 
General  and  I  want  to  say  that  since  taking 
on  this  Job  I  have  had  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  the  Chairmen  and  members  of  our  leg- 
islative and  appropriations  Committees. 
Senator  Monroney,  Chairman  Steed,  Chair- 
man Dulskl  and  their  colleagues  have  at  all 
times  displaj'ed  the  most  intense  Interest  In 
postal  progress.  They  have  often  Initiated 
and  always  supported  our  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize, mechanize  and  plan  for  the  future. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  has  fully 
taken  into  account  this  meaningful  partner- 
ship between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress.  The  partnership  is  meaningful, 
the  relationships  are  excellent  but  together 
we  occupy  a  vehicle  no  longer  able  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Indifference,  Inflexibility,  timidity  are 
tenacious  molds  that  grow  In  areas  shaded 
by  diffused  responsibility.  When  everybody 
Is  responsible,  as  you  well  know  from  your 
own  business  operations,  nobody  Is  respon- 
sible. 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
many  years  In  public  service  It  Is  that  when 
you  give  a  man  responsibility  and  hold  him 
to  It — then,  and  only  then,  do  you  get  re- 
sults. 

A  lifetime  In  politics  has  also  helped  me 
appreciate  the  value  of  compromise.  But 
there  are  times  when  compromise  Is  simply 
not  possible.  It's  difficult  to  find  grounds 
for  compromise  between  a  girl  who  wants  a 
big  church  wedding  and  a  boy  who  wants  to 
break  his  engagement.  And  It's  difficult  to 
find  a  compromise  between  superlative  serv- 
ice and  cumbersome  organization. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Postmaster  General 
1  assigned  the  best  talent  I  could  find  to  a 
Task  Force  to  study  this  problem.  I  have 
recently  seen  the  results  of  the  study  made 
by  this  group.  Their  conclusions  and  my 
own  are  psu-allel. 

And  therefore  I  propose  to  you  today  that 
the  postal  service — 

Should  cease  to  be  part  of  the  President's 
Cabinet: 

Should  become  a  nonprofit  government 
corporation,  rendering  essential  public  serv- 
ice; 

Should  provide  postal  services  authorized 
by  the  Congress; 

Should  be  operated  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, appointed  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Congress; 

Should  be  managed  by  a  professional  ex- 
ecutive appointed  by  the  board; 
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Should  be  given  a  clear  mandate  on  the 
percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  postal  serv- 
ices, so  that  further  revisions  In  rates- 
should  they  be  necessary — would  be  made  on 
a  fixed  formula  basis. 

And  In  addition,  management  and  employ- 
ees alike  should  be  paid  according  to  stand- 
ards of  comparable  Industries;  and  employees 
should  be  offered  more  Incentive  and  scope 
as  well  as  a  wider  area  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Further,  other  steps  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  postal  service  reflects  fully 
the  genius  of  American  management  and  In- 
dustrial skills. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment corporation  we  would  avoid  the  many 
st.itutory  restrictions  on  appropriated  funds 
which  now  exist.  For  example,  the  corpora- 
tion would  Issue  bonds  to  provide  a  capital 
fund  with  which  to  build  appropriately  de- 
signed and  well  equipped  post  office  struc- 
tures, which  could  also  be  self-amortizing 
through  rental  Income. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  I  have  made  a 
general  recommendation  of  this  nature  to 
the  President,  and  he  feels  It  worthy  of  In- 
tensive study.  And  In  case  there  Is  any 
doubt,  I  want  to  state  that  while  I  am  advo- 
cating the  abolition  of  my  own  Job.  I  would 
not  under  any  clrcimistances  take  an  execu- 
tive position  In  the  goveriunent  corporation 
I  am  proposing. 

During  recent  months  a  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  In  the  Congress  to 
alter  some  aspects  of  the  postal  service.  While 
all  are  well  Intentloned.  they  are  only  props 
for  the  tottering  structure  we  now  inhabit 
so  uneasily. 

I  believe  the  time  for  props  Is  past.  I 
think  we  must  stop  tinkering  and  begin 
constructing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  no  mention  of  supporting  farm  prices, 
regulating  the  purity  of  food  and  drugs,  the 
reclamation  of  arid  land  .  .  .  but  It  does 
contain  a  mandate  for  Congress  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads.  The  Founding 
Fathers  understood  clearly  that,  aside  from 
the  common  defense,  there  are  few  services 
as  Important  to  a  farflung  nation  than  a 
IKJstal  service  with  the  qualities  of  safety, 
certainty,  celerity  and  economy.  The  United 
States  Is  perhaps  the  most  Ingenious  nation 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  I  think  It  is 
about  time  that  we  devote  considerably  more 
of  that  Ingenuity  to  the  vital  area  of  postal 
communications. 

It  Is  about  time,  because  the  volume  that 
already  threatens  catastrophe  Is  only  the 
shadow  of  events  to  come. 

We  are  close  to  the  200  million  mark  In 
our  population. 

Our  gross  national  product  approaches 
$760  billion. 

We  are  In  the  74th  month  of  unbroken 
and  unprecedented  economic  expansion. 

Our  index  of  Industrial  production  Is  155% 
of  what  It  was  back  in  1957  to  1959. 

Personal  Income  rose  to  $610  billion  a 
year   as    of   February. 

We  are  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted per  citizen  Is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
11.8.  More  Americans  are  going  to  school 
than  ever  before.  And  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  are  potirlng  almost 
$30  billion  Into  education,  more  than  twice 
the  entire  national  income  of  Spain  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Income  of  Italy. 

In  short,  the  United  States  right  now  has 
more  people  earning  and  learning  than  ever 
before. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Simply  that  we  are  the  mirror  of  this 
affluence,  this  rising  standard  of  living  and 
learning. 

And,  I  might  add,  mall  volume  is  growing 
faster  than  our  population.  For  etich  year, 
despite  the  growth  In  telephone,  teletype, 
and  other  electronic  traffic,  there  is  a  rise  in 


the  per  capita  number  of  letters  sent  by 
the  American  people.  When  I  came  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  the  rate  was  one 
piece  of  mall  pcz  day  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child:  365  pieces  a  year.  Now  we  are 
anticipating  a  figure  of  415  pieces  of  mall 
a  year  for  every  American. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  some  observers 
seem  to  view  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
a  kind  of  sfxsnge  that  can  absorb  :iny 
amount,  any  increase,  in  mail.  I  am  afraid 
the  sponge  is  full. 

We  simply  can't  go  on  as  we  have  been. 

A  number  of  magazine  articles  I  cited 
earlier  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  that 
of  Fortune:  ".  .  .  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  "-eform  the  service,  the  j>06tal 
system  is  headed  for  an  Impossible 
situation." 

The  article  commends  the  steps  we  have 
taken,  such  as  accelerating  our  mechaniza- 
tion and  modernization  program;  according 
new  status  to  our  research  effort  by  up- 
grading it  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral level  and  attracting  to  it  many  highly 
qualified  engineers  and  scientists;  setting  up 
an  Office  of  Planning  and  Systems  Analysis 
so  that  resources  may  be  employed  in  the 
right  place,  the  right  time,  with  the  right 
emphasis;  and  providing  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive electronic  source  data  network  in 
the  world. 

We  have  taken  these  steps,  and  we  plan 
to  take  still  others  in  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, on  top  of  our  $100  million  accelerated 
mechanization  and  modernization  program, 
we  are  asking  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
sum  of  $300  million  for  the  coming  year — a 
sum  already  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  though  meaningful  prog- 
ress has  been  and  Is  being  made — we  still 
pull  behind  us  the  anchor  of  organization 
long  ago  surpassed  by  the  general  advance 
of  our  country. 

I  have  today,  given  you  my  proposals  on 
how  we  can  move  into  the  main  stream  of 
progress,  I  know  my  proposal  is  far-reach- 
ing; In  fact,  It  has  to  be  the  most  extensive 
proposal  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the 
American  postal  service.  But,  1  am  firmly 
convinced,  this  is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
the  superlative  postal  service  President 
Johnson  has  mandated,  postal  service 
worthy  of  the  American  Standard.  And.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us, 
as  you  have  so  often  In  the  past.  A  departure 
from  tradition  such  as  I  projyjse  requires 
public  understanding  and  public  support. 
There  Is  no  better  vehicle  for  the  creation 
of  understanding  and  support  than  the 
powerful  instrument  of  the  American  mag- 
azine Industry.  So,  In  closing,  I  ask  for  your 
help  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  this 
country  the  need  for.  and  the  nature  of,  the 
proposals  I  have  made  today. 

President  Johnson  often  recalls  a  state- 
ment once  made  by  John  P.  Kennedy — that 
happiness  lies  in  full  use  of  your  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence.  I  think  through 
the  changes  I  suggest,  we  can  build  a  postal 
service  that  uses,  fully,  its  resources  along 
lines  of  excellence,  a  result  that,  at  long 
last,  should  make  the  American  people 
happy  with  mail  service. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL   LAND  BANKS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  of  1967  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  banks,  which  were 
the  forerunners  and  are  now  the  senior 
elements  of  the  extensive  farm  credit 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Many  Governors  have  proclaimed  this 
month  of  April  as  "Federal  Land  Bank 
Month,"  because  It  was  in  April  1917  that 
the  land  banks  commenced  their  service 
on  behalf  of  American  agriculttire. 
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Moreover,  April  3  is  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate date  for  the  Senate  to  take 
note  of  the  land  banks'  golden  anniver- 
sary because  it  was  on  this  date,  50  years 
ago,  that  the  process  of  chartering  the 
12  banks  was  completed. 

The  presidents  of  the  12  banks,  boards 
of  directors  from  the  various  farm  credit 
districts,  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  have  gathered  In 
Washington  today  for  commemorative 
meetings.  Likewise,  many  local  Federal 
land  bank  loan  associations  are  hold- 
ing 50th  anniversary  ceremonies  today 
throughout  the  country. 

All  these  events  are  aimed  at  going 
beyond  the  customary  historical  reviews 
and  celebrations  of  the  fact  that,  a  half 
century  ago,  the  first  nationwide  agricul- 
tural credit  program  was  made  available 
to  this  country's  farmers. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  land 
banks  have  made  plans  to  dedicate  this 
anniversary  year  to  "America's  farmers: 
providers  of  plenty,"  and  backed  it  up 
with  an  informational  program  designed 
to  inform  the  public  to  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  tasks  being  performed  by  all 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  significance  of  agriculture  to  the 
United  States  or  to  any  other  country 
is  a  matter  of  much  more  than  the  vol- 
ume of  commodities  produced,  or  the 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  farming 
and  ranching,  or  the  size  of  farms,  the 
amount  of  income  they  earn. 

Most  important,  is  the  significance  of 
these  facts — and  the  statistics  show  that 
in  agriculture,  as  in  manufacturing  and 
in  science,  the  United  States  stands  fore- 
most among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Throughout  rural  America,  which  has 
become  inseparable  in  our  economy  and 
life  from  the  need  and  the  growth  in  our 
great  urban  regions,  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  played  a  vital  role  in  en- 
couraging the  growth  that  has  led  to  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Fifty  years  ago.  as  the  United  States 
moved  toward  involvement  in  World  War 
I,  and  later  when  we  fought  in  World 
War  II,  it  became  clear  that  America's 
farms  would  be  responsible  for  great  pro- 
duction requirements. 

In  order  to  back  our  goals,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  insure  adequate  food  and  fiber 
for  our  fighting  forces  and  for  the  entire 
population  working  at  home,  and  for 
otiier  countries  and  their  fighting  forces. 

Unlike  the  manufacturing  industries, 
however,  agriculture  50  years  ago  had  no 
sound,  dependable,  and  adaptable  source 
of  credit  for  obtaining  the  capital  inputs 
required  to  step  up  production. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1917,  this 
plight  of  the  farmer  had  been  studied 
with  concern  by  distinguished  govern- 
mental and  agricultural  leaders.  In 
1912,  for  example,  the  national  conven- 
tions of  both  major  political  parties 
adopted  planks  urging  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  credit  facilities. 

Such  facilities  were  made  possible  with 
the  enactment  of  the  original  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  in  1916.  During  the 
months  that  followed,  the  12  farm  credit 
districts  were  laid  out,  to  conform  with 
regional  geographic  differences,  the 
banks  were  established,  and  their  local 
loan  associations  were  formed. 


The  first  long-term  farm  real  estate 
loans  were  then  closed  during  April  of 
1917. 

The  farmers  and  livestock  growers  of 
America  were  given  access,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  to  a  national  source  of 
credit,  one  which  enabled  them  to  begin 
operating  in  accordance  with  modem 
business  principles  comparable  to  those 
followed  in  commerce  and  industry. 

The  new  credit  program  also  gave  the 
farmer  and  rancher  a  built-in,  self- 
interest  in  its  success,  because  of  the 
stipulation  that  each  person  borrowing 
from  a  local  land  bank  association  must 
purchase  stock  in  the  system,  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  loan. 

This  provision  still  holds  true  today, 
giving  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  400.000  farmers  and  ranchers 
currently  holding  land  bank  loans  are  in 
fact  the  owners  of  the  banks  and  associa- 
tions. Their  collective  collateral,  repre- 
senting much  of  the  finest  agricultural 
property  in  the  country,  offers  security 
to  investors  in  the  land  bank  system. 

The  use  of  capital,  through  credit,  has 
enabled  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
to  adapt  for  farm  and  ranch  purposes 
tlie  benefits  of  the  new  technologies  and 
the  results  of  research  in  many  diver.se 
areas  relating  to  lano,  crops,  and  live- 
stock. 

As  a  consequence,  America's  agricul- 
ture has  achieved  50  years  of  great 
progress,  through  wars  and  depres.sinn, 
continually  increasing  its  capacity  to 
produce,  and  creating  ever  greater 
abundance. 

Moreover,  a  thriving,  forward-moving 
agriculture  sustains  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  jobs  for  those  industries  which 
provide  farm  equipment,  supplies  and 
.services,  as  well  as  for  the  many  more 
industries  'vhich  process  food  and  fiber 
into  consumer  products. 

Through  the  years,  the  Federal  land 
banks  have  innovated,  pioneered,  and 
set  the  pace  for  the  sound  utilization  of 
credit.  The  manner  in  which  the  land 
banks  have  grown  in  influence  and  scope 
of  operations  is  indicative  of  the 
strength,  virility,  and  growth  of  com- 
mercial agriculture  in  America. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Louisville,  in  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
commenced  operations  with  an  initial 
capitalization  of  $750,000,  the  amount 
of  capital  on  which  each  of  the  12  banks 
started. 

A  good  part  of  the  initial  stock  had 
been  subscribed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
During  the  depression,  many  millions 
more  dollars  in  emer^'ency  funds  were 
handled  by  the  Louisville  bank  to  rescue 
farmers  from  financial  disaster. 

By  1940.  all  Government  funds  had 
been  paid  back  to  the  Treasury.  Today 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville's 
capital  amounts  to  S50  million. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  the  Louis- 
ville bank's  existence,  loans  totaling  $38 
million  were  made  to  farmers  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  neighboring  Slates  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Tenncs.sce.  Com- 
pare that  amount  with  the  S170  million 
in  loans  made  during  the  single  calendar 
year  of  1966. 

Cunent  total  long-term  real  estate 
loans  outstanding  reported  in  the  four- 
State  area  by  the  Louisville  bank  amount 


to  $570  million,  and  in  Kentucky  alone  14 
Federal  land  bank  associations  are  serv- 
ing 7,000  farm  families  with  loan  bal- 
ances of  almost  $100  million. 

Land  bank  financing  supports  a  wide 
diversity  of  agricultural  activity  in  Ken- 
tucky, ranging  from  large  farming  op- 
erations on  excellent  land  to  smaller 
farms  in  the  mountainous  counties.  In 
addition  to  its  famous  bluegrass,  Ken- 
tucky is  especially  noted  for  its  produc- 
tion of  high-quality  Burley  tobacco, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  one- 
third  of  my  State's  farm  income. 

In  the  50  years  since  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Louisville  was  established,  sev- 
eral thousand  Kentucky  farmowners 
have  used  the  credit  services  of  land 
bank  associations;  many  can  attribute 
their  debt-free  farm  and  home  owner- 
ship to  the  amortization  of  their  indebt- 
edness with  land  bank  loans. 

Throughout  the  half  ccntui-y.  the 
I.  )i!isville  bank  has  provided  SI. 4  billion 
v.o:th  of  long-term  credit  to  farmers  in 
its  four-State  area. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Loui-sville  bank  has  not  had  to  take  over 
the  ownership  of  a  farm  in  25  years.  All 
of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  report  an 
extremely  low  delinquency  rate — less 
than  3  percent — and  exceedingly  small 
losses.  Since  1917,  the  entire  system  has 
made  loans  to  more  than  2  million  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  totaling  $14  billion. 
Losses  in  that  50-year  span  have 
amounted  to  $128  million,  or  less  than  1 
percent.  This  is  a  truly  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  financial  stability,  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  integrity  of  the  modern, 
bu.sinessman-fanner. 

The  accomplishments  and  experience 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  across  the  Nation,  at- 
test to  the  role  which  they  have  played 
in  the  use  of  credit  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  American  agriculture. 

A  comparison  of  farm  production  to- 
day with  the  methods  of  50  years  ago 
shows  the  great  variety  and  the  great 
efficiency  which  has  resulted  from  credit 
made  available  from  sources  such  as  the 
Federal  land  banks,  and  it  also  shows 
clearly  the  enterprise  and  hard  work  of 
the  American  farmer. 

In  fact,  the  abundance  of  American 
agriculture,  and  the  benefits  it  has 
brought  to  all  Americans,  can  serve  as 
examples  for  other  countries  seeking 
economic  independence  and  self-suffi- 
ciency as  they  develop  their  political  and 
economic  systems. 

Agriculture  was  our  country's  first 
great  enterprise,  and  supplying  food 
the  first  concern  to  those  who  settled  this 
country  and  helped  it  grow. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  revo- 
lution in  production  technology.  The 
sharp  distinctions  between  city  and 
country  people  are  disappearing,  but  the 
great  importance  of  food  and  agricul- 
tural production  is  unchanged. 

In  war  and  peace,  American  agricul- 
ture has  met  every  requirement  placed 
upon  it,  and  it  has  sustained  our  Nation. 
As  we  enter  a  new  age  in  agriculture,  I 
know  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

A  few  years  ago,  surplus  production 
was  considered  a  nearly  insoluble  prob- 
lem. But  today,  we  must  think  about 
feeding  the  growing  population  of  the 
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world,  about  the  place  of  agriculture  and 
farm  families  in  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  place  of  our  Nation's  agri- 
culture in  the  future  of  all  peoples. 

The  Federal  land  banks  have  played  a 
central  part  in  agricultural  progress, 
and  they  will  continue  to  contribute  a 
full  share  to  the  remarkable  cooperation, 
understanding,  and  creativity  of  farm 
people  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  am  proud  to  speak  today  about  this  ex- 
perience of  our  people  who  live  and  work 
on  the  farms  of  America,  and  about  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  provided  by 
the  Federal  land  banks. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  10 
years  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  I  recall  the 
many  programs  which  have  received  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Congress. 

Today,  as  the  Federal  land  banks 
observe  their  50th  anniversary,  and  as 
members  of  their  associations  are  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  our  country  salute  the  remark- 
able contributions  which  they  have 
made,  and  we  offer  our  encouragement 
for  future  growth  which  will  benefit 
those  who  live  on  our  farms  and  the 
whole  Nation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BYTCD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6950. 
Order  No.  80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  sections  48(J)  and  167(1)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  sus- 
pension period)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31.  1967"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "March  9,  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section   46(a)(2)    of   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
on  investment  credit  based  on  amount  of  tax) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  25  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds $25,000.  or 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  50  per  cent  of  so  much  of 
the  liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as 
exceeds  $25,000.";  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  applying  subparagraph  (Ct  to 
a  tnxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
19G8.  and  ending  after  December  31,  1967.  the 
percent  referred  to  in  such  subparagraph 
shall  be  the  sum  of  25  percent  plus  the  per- 
cent which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  25  percent 
as  the  number  of  days  in  such  year  after 
December  31,  1967.  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  days  in  such  year." 

Sec.  3.  Section  48(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property 
used  outside  the  United  States)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  (i)  "or  is  operated 
under  contract  with   the  United  States  ". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  March  9,   1967. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  House  bill  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  ti-eated  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  agreed  to.  and  is  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
6950  is  a  bill  which  restores  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  certain  uses  of  the  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation.  These 
tax  incentives  to  business  investment 
were  suspended  temporarily  last  fall 
after  an  unusual  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances created  severe  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  areas  of  the  economy 
most  closely  affected  by  them.  The  un- 
usual conditions  have  eased  so  that  it  is 
now  appropriate  to  restore  these  tax 
provisions. 

THE    SITUATION     LAST    FALL 

Inflationary  pressures  developed  last 
year  when  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease Vietnam  expenditures  rapidly 
just  as  the  economy,  after  5  years  of 
expansion,  neared  full  employment  levels 
of  output.  At  the  same  time,  and  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  the  circumstances  I 
just  mentioned,  businessmen  sharply  in- 
creased appropriations  for  new  plant  and 
equipment. 

A  number  of  steps  were  taken  to  meet 
these  pressures.    Fiscal  actions,  includ- 


ing the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966 — which  restored  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  speeded  up  corporate 
pajTnents.  and  provided  for  graduated 
■withholding — withheld  roughly  SIO  bil- 
lion of  business  and  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  from  the  economy.  Concur- 
rently, the  monetary  authorities — the 
Federal  Reser\e  Board — took  steps  to 
restrain  increases  in  the  supply  of  credit. 

As  the  year  progressed,  it  became  ob- 
vious that  monetar>'  restrictions  were 
exerting  an  uneven  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. Business  investors  were  not  de- 
terred by  credit  restrictions  and  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  their  share  of  the 
available  funds.  As  a  result,  interest 
rates  were  pushed  up  to  the  highest  levels 
in  40  years  and  the  supply  of  credit  in 
certain  other  areas  of  the  economy  was 
severely  curtailed.  The  flow  of  funds 
into  home  mortgages  was  virtually 
stopped  in  most  areas  of  the  country 
and,  as  a  result,  residential  construction 
was  depressed.  The  number  of  new 
housing  starts  fell  by  50  percent  during 
the  year  while  boom  conditions  in  the 
machinery  and  equipment  industries  re- 
sulted in  lengthening  backlogs,  rising 
prices,  and  increased  imports. 

Under  these  unusual  circumstances, 
selected  measuies  to  restrain  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  machinei-y  and  equip- 
ment industries  were  needed  so  that  the 
monetary  restrictions  which  were  press- 
ing so  heavily  on  other  areas  of  the 
economy  could  be  eased.  The  adminis- 
tration recommended  and  Congress  ap- 
proved the  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  and  of  certain  uses  of  accelerated 
depreciation  beginning  on  October  10, 
1966. 

THE  CURRENT  SmjATlON 

The  pressures  evident  last  fall  have 
eased.  The  latest  Government  survey 
of  business  investment  plans  indicates  a 
planned  increase  in  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  of  only  3.9  percent  this  year 
over  last  year.  This  modest  increase 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  increase  of 
16.7  percent  that  took  place  last  year. 
The  increase  now  planned  for  1967.  if 
achieved,  will  be  the  smallest  percentage 
incrc  ase  in  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing since  1961.  Of  course,  we  believe 
these  investments  will  increase  if  Con- 
gress restores  the  7-percent  investment 
credit. 

Pressures  on  the  capital  goods  in- 
dustry have  eased.  Backlogs  of  unfilled 
orders  for  machinery  and  equipment 
have  been  reduced  and  the  extent  of 
overtime  work  has  decreased.  In  the 
economy  at  large,  interest  rates  have 
fallen  substantially  from  the  peak  levels 
of  last  fall.  The  flow  of  savings  has  in- 
creased and  mortgage  lenders  have  more 
lands  available.  The  pace  of  residential 
construction  has  shown  signs  of  re- 
bounding. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
turn  to  the  committee  report,  at  page  10, 
and  read  beginning  with  the  last  para- 
graph on  that  page.  First,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord table  7,  "Bond  Yields  and  Interest 
Rates,  "  which  appears  on  page  11  of  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Table  7. —  Bond  ijields  and  interest  rates 

(Percent  per  annum] 


U.S.  Government  security 
yields 

High-grade 
municipal 

bonds 

(Standard  A 

l'ixir's>  • 

Corporate  bonds 
(Moody's) 

Prime 

commercial 

paper. 

4  to  6 

months 

FIIA 

new  home 

Period 

3-month 

Trea.sur>- 

bUls> 

3-  to  5-year 
issues " 

Taiable 
bonds  ' 

A:ia 

Baa 

mortpapc 
yields  > 

1960 - 

1961 

1962 - 

1963 

1964 

19(» 

1966 

igti"! — nccembcr 

1966— January 

Kcbniary         

2.928 
2.378 
2.778 
3.1.57 

3.  Mil 
3.954 
4.881 
4.362 
4.S96 
4.670 
4.626 
4.611 
4. 642 
4.539 
4.85A 
4.932 
S.356 
5.387 
5.344 
5.0«)7 
4.759 

4.818 
4.716 
4.680 
4.486 
4.530 

4.  ,577 
4.621 
4.344 
4.308 

3.99 

3.60 
3.57 
3.72 

4.(16 

4.  '.n; 

5.  II. 

4.  7 
4.S9 

5.  (V.' 
4.94 

4.  K6 
4.94 

5.  01 
5.22 
5.58 
8.62 
5.38 
5. 43 
5.07 
4.71 

4.76 
4.65 
4.68 
4.64 
4.67 
4.76 

4.02 
3.90 
.3.95 
4.(1(1 
4. 15 
4.21 
4.6.5 
4.4:! 
4.43 
4. 61 
4.  63 
4.  .55 
4.  57 

4.  (a 

4,75 
4.WI 
4.79 
4.70 
4.74 
4.  6,5 
4.40 

4.40 
4.37 
4.39 
4.  .37 
4.41 
«4,48 

3.73 

X  46. 
3.  IS 
3,  -S.i 
3.  22 
3.  27 
:(.  H2 
3.  56 
3.  52 
3.63 
3.  72 
3.  ,59 
3.  (» 
3.77 
3.94 
4.17 
4.11 
3.97 
3.93 
3.  S3 
3.58 

3.  62 
3.43 
3.43 
3.45 
3.47 
3.62 

4.41 

4.35 
4.33 
4,  26 
4.  4<i 
4.  49 
5.13 
4.  (■* 
4.74 
4.78 
4.92 
4.96 
4.ft8 
5.(17 
5.16 
5.31 
5.49 
5.41 
5.35 
5.39 
5.20 

5.32 
5.15 
5.04 
5. 02 
5.00 
'S.01 

,5.19 
5.08 
5. 02 
4.  S6 
4.  K3 
4.S7 
5.67 
.5.02 
5.06 
.5.12 
.5.32 
5.41 
.5.48 
5.58 
5.68 
5.83 
6.09 
6.10 
a  13 
6.18 
5.97 

6.08 
5.92 
5.83 
5.81 
8.82 
5.82 

3.85 

2.  97 

3.  26 
3.  55 

3.  97 

4.  3S 
.5.  55 
4  IV5 
4  >2 
4.88 
.5.21 
.5.38 

5.  39 
.5.  51 
,5.63 
.5.85 
5.89 
6.00 
6.00 
«.00 
5.73 

5.85 
5.08 
5.  .55 
5.40 
5.38 
•5.38 

6.16 

.5.78 
5.  60 
5.  46 

5.  45 
.-.  4»1 

6.  •i'i 
r,.  51 
5.62 
.5.70 

March... 

\pri!                 

6.'«l 

May       .       

Jum- 

.Fuly 

August       -  ...... 

6.  .32 
6.  45 
6.  51 

September 

October  

Novenil)er-.. 

I>ocen\lier 

1967— January     

Week  ended  (1967): 

6.  58 

6.ta 
a  si 

(i.  77 



Jan.  28 

Feb   11 

Feb.  IH 

Feb.  25.. 

Mar   ic 

Mar  17 

'■  Rate  on  new  is-sucs  wlthhi  period. 

■  .<eli'cteil  note  and  boml  i,<sues. 

3  .\i)ril  1953  to  dale,  bond.';  due  or  callable  10  years  and  after. 

'  Wcfklv  data  arc  Wednesday  ripuros.  ,  ,  ,,.   i       ,r..-..., 

>  Data  for  1st  of  the  month  b;v«e<l  on  the  ma.\imum  pernussible  nitcrcst  rale  (i.  percent  bcKniiniip  ihioIht  i«m>) 
and  30- year  mortgages  paid  in  15  years. 

'  .Not  charted. 

Sources:  Treasiu-y  I>eparlmcm.  Hoard  of  (iovernors  o(  the  Federal  Reserve  .=;ysleni.  Fnlcral  Housing  .Vdinin- 
istrat  ion.  Standard  A  I'oors  (-'orp,,  and  Moody's  Investors  Service. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
reading  from  page  10  of  the  committee 
report,  it  is  stated: 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  conditions 
in  the  money  market  also  are  easing.  In- 
terest rates,  shown  in  table  7.  have  fallen 
from  their  1966  highs.  For  example.  Interest 
rates  on  3-month  Treasury  bills  reached  a 
peaic  In  October  1966  of  5  387  percent  per 
annum.  Since  that  time.  Interest  rates  on 
these  bills  have  declined  steadily.  On  March 
13.  the  Treasury  marketed  3-month  bills 
with  a  rate  of  Interest  of  4.31  percent  per 
annum,  more  than  a  full  percentage  point 
below  the  average  October  rate.  Interest 
rates  on  other  Tre.asiiry  Issues,  mvinicipal 
bonds,  corporate  bonds,  commercial  paper, 
and  home  mortgages  have  generally  followed 
a  similar  pattern. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  suggest  that  further  monetary  ease 
will  be  encouraged.  The  Reserve  Board  an- 
nounced that  the  reserves  required  against 
savings  deposits  by  member  banks  would  be 
reduced  from  4  percent  to  3  percent  of  such 
deposits.  This  action  increases  the  ability 
of  tlie  member  banks  to  make  loans.  The 
first  step  in  the  program  went  into  effect  on 
March  1  and  Increased  the  free  reserves  of 
member  banks  to  a  "plus"  free-reserve  po- 
sition of  $165  million,  the  highest  free- 
reserve  position  since  December  1964.  The 
free  reserves  of  member  banks  reached  a 
"minus"  position  of  more  than  $400  million 
during  the  period  of  monetary  stringency  in 
1966.  The  step  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  w;is  made  possible  by  a  general  easing 
of  Inflationary  pressures  throughout  the 
economy  as  well  as  by  the  easing  of  p  essures 
In   the   capital   goods   industries. 

THE    TAX    PROVISIONS    SHOULD    BE    RESTORED 

Since  th«  pressures  which  made  the 
suspensions  necessary  have  abated,  it  Is 


appropriate  now  to  restore  these  tax  in- 
centive provisions.  The  suspensions 
have  served  their  purpose.  Restoring 
the  provisions  will  not  promote  a  re- 
emergence  of  excessive  investment 
spending.  The  present  planned  rate  of 
business  investment  spending  is  suffi- 
ciently far  below  last  year's  overheated 
pace  that  a  moderate  increase  in  such 
investment  would  not  upset  the  balance 
of  the  economy,  but  rather,  we  believe, 
bring  it  into  better  balance. 

When  the  suspensions  were  approved 
last  fall,  a  definite  date  was  provided 
for  their  i-estoration  simply  to  empha- 
size that  the  suspensions  were  to  be 
temporary.  The  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  testimony  by  adminis- 
tration witnesses  made  it  clear  that  res- 
toration would  be  urged  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions in  the  economy  permitted.  That 
moment  has  now  arrived. 

MODirlCATION.S    MADE    IN    THE    HOt'SE    BII.I. 

While  your  committee  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  investment  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  should  be  restored  as 
of  March  10,  we  have  modified  the  House 
provision  which  would  have  changed  the 
definition  of  property  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  special  tax  provisions.  We 
concluded  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Hou.se  bill  in  this  respect  would  establish 
an  unfortunate  precedent,  and  would 
be  costly  in  terms  of  revenue.  We  also 
believe  that  the  treatment  we  provide 
is  fairer  to  all. 

The  House  bill  would  restore  retro- 
actively the  suspended  tax  provisions  for 


much,  but  not  all,  of  the  property  ordered 
or  commenced  during  the  suspension 
period. 

Under  existing  law,  which  the  com- 
mittee's bill  retains,  the  investment 
credit  is  generally  to  be  denied  to  prop- 
erty ordered,  acquired,  ordered  to  be  con- 
structed, or  on  which  construction  has 
begun  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  sus- 
pension period.  Also  under  present  law. 
the  use  of  accelerated  methods  of  de- 
preciation is  to  be  denied  to  buildings 
whose  construction  has  begun  or  i.s 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period, 
the  suspension  period  running  from  Oc- 
tober 10,  1966  to  March  9.  1967,  inclusive. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  investment 
credit  would  have  been  denied  only  to 
property  that  was  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  suspension  period.  It 
would  not  be  denied  to  property  ordered 
during  that  period  and  acquired  after- 
ward. With  respect  to  accelerated  de- 
preciation buildings,  or  investment  credit 
property  constructed  by  the  taxpayer,  the 
applicable  tax  provisions  would  have  been 
denied  only  to  that  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty attributable  to  construction  which 
took  place  before  March  10,  1967.  In 
other  words,  the  benefits  would  be  pro- 
rated. 

These  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  in 
our  opinion,  do  not  treat  similarly  situ- 
ated taxpayers  the  same  in  at  least  two 
types  of  situations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  House  provision  creates  a  problem 
with  respect  to  those  taxpayers  who  post- 
poned investments  because  they  believed 
that  Congress  meant  what  it  said  last 
fall  when  it  suspended  these  provisions. 
These  taxpayers  would  not  have  for- 
feited their  place  in  line  with  equipment 
suppliers  or  have  delayed  construction 
if  they  thought  Congress  would  reverse 
itself  and  make  the  investment  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation  available 
for  most  of  the  property  concerned. 

They  waited  to  make  their  investment 
commitments  because  they  felt  the  bene- 
fits of  the  investment  credit,  or  of  accel- 
erated depreciation,  outweighed  the  dis- 
advantage of  allowing  competitors  to  get 
earlier  delivery  or  completion  of  new 
equipment.  If  the  Senate  were  now  to 
api:>iove  the  House  bill,  these  taxpay- 
er.s  would  find  that  they  have  lost  valu- 
able time  to  their  competitors,  who  would 
have  gained  not  only  time  but  also,  in 
some  instances,  all  of  the  suspended 
credit.  Such  a  result  would  be  unfair 
to  those  who  acted  in  a  manner  that  was. 
after  all,  the  intended  purpose  of  the  sus- 
pensions. 

The  fact  is,  as  Senators  know— the 
whole  purpose  of  passing  the  suspension 
bill  was  to  get  the  people  to  stop  ordering 
and  constructing  buildings  and  plant 
equipment.  We  wanted  to  slow  down  the 
economy.  Many  people  believed  us  and 
they  stopped  buying.  We  said,  "If  you 
will  wait  until  a  specified  date,  we  will 
give  you  back  your  7-percent  investment 
credit,  but  we  cannot  have  this  17-pcr- 
cent  increase  over  the  year  previously 
because  investing  is  at  too  high  a  rate." 
Thus,  we  suspended  it.  We  hoped  that 
everybody  would  take  iis  at  our  word. 
Thus,  we  have  seen  the  increase  in  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  drop  from 
17    percent    to    3.9    percent.     In   other 
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words,  it  has  now  dropped  a  little  bit  too 
much.  If  we  do  what  the  House  wants  us 
to  do,  give  back  to  those  people  who  or- 
dered, anyway,  the  7-percent  investment 
credit,  despite  our  request  that  they  not 
invest,  we  would  be  giving  them  a  tax 
advantage  which  their  competitors  who 
did  what  we  wanted  would  not  get. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  What  is  the  dollar  dif- 
ference between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  dollar  differ- 
ence? The  House  bill  is  $775  million 
more  expensive.  Thus,  the  Finance 
Committee  version  saves  considerably 
more  money. 

Mr,  INOUYE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Floridr  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  a  dis- 
tinguished  member   of   the   committee. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI  mentioned  the  fact 
that  revenue  is  involved  in  this  measure. 
I  think  the  record  should  show  that, 
based  on  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fowler  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, this  is  not  a  revenue-producing 
bill. 

I  refer  to  page  four  of  his  statement 
made  on  Monday,  September  12,  1966, 
as  follows : 

This  proposal  is  not  a  tax  reform  pro- 
posal— it  is  temporary  in  design  and  purpose. 

He  is  specific  about  It. 
Continuing  to  read: 

It  is  not  a  revenue-raising  proposal  in 
purpose  or  objective;  any  revenue  aspects 
are  only  Incidental.  So  we  do  not  come 
here  today  with  any  new  estimates  of  rev- 
enues or  expenditures  for  fiscal  1967. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  and  the  ranking  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
would  agree  with  me  that  this  is 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Was  not  that  state- 
ment made  at  the  time  we  were  working 
on  the  suspension  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  was  on  Monday, 
September  12, 1966. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  that  was  last 
year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  agree  with  me  that 
when  we  originally  passed  the  bill,  we 
never  thought  it  would  be  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing measure,  but  one  which  would 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  as  to  the  suspension  bill. 
However,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  before  us  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  with  respect  to  the  reinstitution  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  he  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  concerned  about 
the  budget. 

I  have  just  been  handed  a  letter  which 
he  wrote,  dated  March  21,  1967,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  as  acting  chairman,  which 
leads  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Smathers:  My  purpose  In 
wlting  this  letter  Is  to  make  quite  clear  my 
position  on  the  restoration  of  the  Investment 


credit  and  the  House  bill,  H.R.  6950,  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  do  so  at  this 
time  in  the  light  of  the  events  and  discussion 
bearing  on  the  question  of  restoring  the 
credit  which  have  occurred  since  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  the  Congress  on 
March  9.  1967. 

There  are  two  paramount  concerns  in- 
volved in  the  restoration  of  the  Investment 
credit:  one  is  to  assure  restoration  on  the  In- 
vestment credit  to  its  long-run  functioning 
role  in  our  tax  structure,  now  that  suspen- 
sion has  served  its  purpose,  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  assumed  the 
obligation  to  do  when  enacting  the  suspen- 
sion legislation. 

Here  is  what  I  want  especially  to  get 
into  the  Record: 

The  other  major  concern  is  to  protect 
revenues  and  the  budgetary  position  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thus,  as  between  the  date  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  quoted  on  the  Secretary's 
testimony  last  September,  and  March  26 
of  this  year,  the  Secretary  reconsidered 
the  need  for  decreasing  the  size  of  what 
was  his  concern  with  respect  to  revenue. 
This  obviously  was  because  we  are  going 
to  have  a  rather  substantial  deficit,  this 
year  and  next. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  to  be  my  under- 
standing, then,  that  the  Secretary  has 
indicated  he  wants  to  reduce  the  loss 
of  revenue  which  he  claims  will  occur 
unless  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  adopted? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  is  concerned 
about  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  that  will 
result  if  the  version  of  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  reported  is  not 
adopted.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
wotild  result  in  a  greater  loss  to  the 
Treasury  than  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill.    That  is  one  of  his  concerns. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  indicated  in  his 
statements  and  his  letter  to  you,  he  pre- 
fers the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
because,  according  to  his  interpretation, 
it  will  reduce  the  revenue  loss  by  a 
smaller  amount  than  will  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  one  reason 
why  he  prefers  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  over  the  House  version, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand:  but  it 
is  his  contention  that  there  will  be  a 
smaller  loss  of  revenue  by  adoption  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
rather  than  the  House  version  of  the 
bill.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Florida  might  clarify  the 
statement  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  report  where  it  states  there 
will  be  a  revenue  feedback  and  whether, 
in  fact,  there  will  be  a  feedback. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  there  will  be 
a  feedback  when  once  again  we  reinsti- 
tute  the  7-percent  investment  credit. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  page  14  it  states, 
and  I  quote: 

Higher  levels  of  Investment  spending  In 
turn  will  mean  higher  incomes  in  the  Indus- 
tries that  supply,  directly  or  Indirectly,  such 


goods    and,    in    this    manner,    increase    tax 
receipts. 

Is  that  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  see  anything  inconsistent  in  this 
with  what  I  have  said.  The  Finance 
Committee  report  makes  it  clear  that  the 
feedback  effects  is  not  in  the  estimates 
presented  in  the  report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  by  adopting  a  provision  that  will 
result  in  a  lesser  amount  of  tax  receipts 
the  feedback  will  be  more  or  less? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  probably  will  be 
less  because  of  the  feedback.  Isn't  that 
what  the  Senator  is  getting  at? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sajnng  there  is  an 
inconsistency  in  the  approach.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  say  that  by  cutting  taxes 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  ask  me  a  question  on  my  time, 
or  does  he  want  to  make  a  speech  on 
my  time?     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  will  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Very  well. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  contention 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  by  cut- 
ting taxes  we  will  increase  or  decrease 
revenues?  The  Senator  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  It  is  either  an  increase  or  a 
decrease. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  looking  at  it  in  the  short  term.  When 
taxes  are  cut,  revenues  are  reduced  for 
the  moment  because  the  taxes  are  re- 
duced. But  the  moneys  left  in  the  econ- 
omy have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
economy,  so  that  frequently,  even  though 
taxes  are  lowered,  revenues  may  be 
greater.  This  is  not  a  theory  that  is  new. 
It  has  been  proven  for  a  long  time  and  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  sound.  Of  course, 
one  might  say,  "Let  us  eliminate  all  taxes 
If  cutting  taxes  stimulates  the  economy." 
That,  of  course,  would  not  increase  rev- 
enues. What  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
is  a  balance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  wiU  be  the  effect 
of  this  bill  on  1968  revenues?  I  refer  to 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  1968 
budget,  which  will  begin  on  July  1,  1967. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  have  the  esti- 
mate of  the  staff.  Of  course,  these  are 
estimates. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  appreciate  that  it  is 
a  difficult  position  to  be  in. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can.  The  feedback  results,  which 
are  not  included  in  these  estimates,  de- 
pend on  many  factors. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  this  body  sus- 
pended the  investment  tax  credit;  now 
it  can  reinstitute  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  revenue  loss 
estimated  under  the  Finance  Committee 
measure  for  1967  will  be  $145  million 
without  any  feedback  effect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Is  that  for  fiscal  1967? 

Mr.  SMATHERS     Fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  For  fiscal  1967  the 
revenue  loss  will  be  how  much? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Is  that 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Let  me  finish. 

Mr   HARTKE.    May  I  clarify  it? 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     No.     Let   me 
read   these  figures 
can  clarify  it. 
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In  1968  the  revenue  loss  will  be  $460 

million. 

In  1969  it  wUl  be  $405  million. 

In  1970  it  will  be  $75  million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ninety-flve  mllUon 
dollars'' 

Mr.  SMATIIERS  No;  $75  mUUon. 
So  the  total  loss  between  the  years  1967 
and  1970  will  be  $1,085  million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    For  the  4-year  period? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  revenue  loss 
take  into  account  any  feedback? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     No. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  the  estimate 
&s  to  the  amount  of  feedback? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  do  not  have  the 
feedback  effect  but  it  is  undoubtedly  less 
than  either  of  the  two  loss  figures. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Between  what  two 
figures? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  Senator.  I  know  he  knows  as  much 
about  this  as  I  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  trying  to  find  the 
answer  to  a  verj-  pertinent  point.  I  think 
the  manager  of  the  bill  ought  either  to 
help  Senate  debate  by  having  these  fig- 
ures available  or  else  the  bill  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  comraiaee  to  insure  Its  being 
fully  informed  before  reporting  such  a 
mea.sure. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  feedback  effect  will  be.  We 
know  it  will  have  some  effect  and  there- 
fore lessen  the  losses  shown.  We  do  not 
know  who  Is  going  to  construct  a  build- 
ing. We  do  know  who  has  ordered  a 
building. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Docs  anybody  know? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  is  no  way  we 
can  exactly  predict  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  1969  and  1970.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator would  love  to  have  those  figures.  I 
would  love  to  be  able  to  reach  up  into 
the  sky  and  bring  them  down  for  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  these  are  estimates  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury?  Are  the  estimates 
on  page  15  of  the  report,  from  which 
table  the  Senator  has  read,  estimates  by 
the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  only  thing  we 
can  say  is  that  they  are  figures  as  to 
what  the  revenue  loss  is  estimated  to  be, 
as  appears  on  page  15  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Which  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  the  feedback. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No ;  the  feedback  is 
not  included.  In  any  event  there  will  be 
little  if  any  feedback  from  the  revenue 
picked  up  over  the  House  bill  since  these 
are  orders  already  placed.  No  incentive 
for  more  orders  ari.ses  from  giving  the 
credit  for  the.se  past  orders. 

We  hope,  naturally,  that  there  will  be 
stimulation  of  the  economy  from  the 
restoration  of  the  credit.  That  Is  why 
we  are  putting  the  7-f)ercent  tax  credit 
back  into  the  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Treasury  De- 
partment say  that  is  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  very  much  concerned  that 
the  investment  program  has  dropped 
from  a  17-percent  increase  to  3.9  percent 
this  year.  We  think  that  is  too  low. 
We  felt  that  17  percent  was  too  high. 
That  Is  what  the  administration  thinks. 
That  is  what  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  thinks. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Treasury  De- 
partment think  that  this  proposal  will  or 
will  not  Increase  Investments? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  knows 
there  are  other  reasons  why  the  Treasury 
is  supporting  this  bill.  I  have  been 
stating  a  couple  of  them  in  my  speech. 
I  repeat  them  in  brief.  We  are  doing 
this  because,  first,  we  are  trying  to  get 
an  increa.se  in  plant  and  equipment  in- 
vestment, an  expansion  of  the  economy. 
We  are  trying  to  stimulate  it  to  some 
extent  so  that  it  will  get  to  a  level  of 
perhaps  7  or  8  percent.  We  took  off  the 
investment  tax  credit  last  year  because 
investment  wa.s  running  at  too  fast  a 
rate.  Now  we  have  a  different  economy 
than  we  had  in  1966.  Some  of  the  indi- 
cators are  pointing  downward.  We  are 
trying  to  stimulate  the  economy  some- 
what. That  is  one  reason  for  urging  the 
bill. 

Another  reason  why  the  Secrctaiy  of 
the  Treasury  wants  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee measure  over  the  House  program 
is  that  the  House  went  a  little  further 
than  the  Senate  committee  and  negated 
the  investment  tax  credit  suspension. 
The  House  went  so  far  as  to  enable  people 
who  had  gone  ahead  in  spite  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  tax  credit  to  get  a  portion 
of  their  taxes  back.  So  the  Secretary 
prefers  the  Finance  Committee  measure. 
We  are  trying,  generally,  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  forward  again  in  this  par- 
ticular important  area. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  well  that 
there  be  placed  in  the  Record  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said,  as  ap- 
pears on  page  86  of  the  hearings.  I  read 
from  a  letter  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida ; 

There  are  two  par.imoiint  concerns  In- 
volved In  the  restor;itlon  of  the  Investment 
credit :  one  Is  to  assure  restoration  of  the 
Investment  credit  to  Us  long-run  functioning 
role  In  our  tax  structure,  now  that  suspen- 
sion h;is  served  Its  purpose,  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  a.ssumed  the 
obligation  to  do  when  enacting  the  suspen- 
sion legislation.  The  other  major  concern  is 
to  protect  revenues  and  the  budgetary  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  budgetary  posi- 
tion, but  I  agree  with  the  first  section. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  I  might  state  that  we 
had  put  that  in  the  Record,  but  not  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  agree  that  the  estimates  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  under  table  10,  are  only  esti- 
mates of  revenue  losses,  without  giving 
any  consideration  to  feedback? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not,  however,  see  a  table  on 
page  10. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Table  10  on  page  15; 
designated  as  table  No.  10. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  agree  that  anything 
shown  as  happening  in  1970  has  to  be  an 
estimate,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  agree  that  any- 
thing shown  as  happening  in  1970  is  an 
estimate.    What  I  am  asking  the  Senator 


from  Florida  Is  whether  or  not  he  agrees 
that  it  Is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  been  telling 
the  Senator  over  and  over  again  that  it 
is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  asking  the 
Senator,  then,  is  whether  it  is  an  esti- 
mate on  the  basis  of  revenue  loss  only. 
The  statement  is  made  in  the  majority 
committee  report  that  higher  levels  of 
investment  spending  will  mean  higher 
incomes  in  the  industries  that  supply,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  such  goods,  and  in 
that  manner  increase  tax  receipts. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Florida 
whether  he  or  any  of  his  advisers,  includ- 
ing the  Treasury  Department,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  or  the  fourth  member  of 
the  quadriad,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
or  any  of  their  experts,  have  made  any 
direct  estimates  as  to  how  much  revenue 
will  be  realized  as  a  feedback  or  a  recip- 
rocal action  in  regard  to  these  increased 
tax  receipts  which  the  report  says  will 
occur. 

Mr.  SM.ATHERS.  We  do  not  have  any 
e.^timatcs  as  to  the  feedbacks. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No  estimates  as  to  the 
feedbacks;  therefore 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Just  a  moment. 
The  Senator  has  asked  a  lengthy  ques- 
tion; I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  a  short 
answer. 

We  believe  there  will  be  a  feedback. 
As  to  what  the  extent  of  the  feedback 
will  be.  I  have  not  seen  any  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Treasury  Department  or  the 
staff,  but  we  believe  in  the  short  run  it 
will  be  less  than  the  revenue  loss. 

But  it  would  seem,  on  the  earlier 
premise,  that  if  we  reduce  taxes  in  tliis 
area,  and  encourage  people,  once  again, 
to  start  building  plants  and  buildings  and 
buying  equipment,  that  there  will  be  a 
sizable  feedback  which  will  reduce  the 
lo.ss  to  the  Treasury  over  the  long  run. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  position,  then. 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  the 
amount  by  which  the  budgeUs  of  1967. 
1968,  1969.  and  1970  will  be  affected  i.s 
represented  by  those  amounts  which  aie 
contained  In  the  table  on  page  15.  which 
is  designated  as  table  10,  or  will  it  be  by  a 
le."^ser  amount? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  believe  it  will 
be  by  a  lesser  amount,  because  of  the 
feedback.  But  again,  I  wish  to  say  that 
these  figures  for  1968  are  estimates.  This 
is  1967.  The  figures  for  1969  and  1970 
arc  likewi.se  estimates. 

The  table  is  an  estimate.  We  are  doing 
tlie  best  we  can  with  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  is  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  effect  upon  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  will  not  be  an  increase  in  the 
deficit  of  $910  million,  as  contained  in 
the  table? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  not  fair  to  say 
anything  precisely.  Our  best  estimate  is 
that  the  figures  here  will  be  somewhat 
less  because  of  the  feedback.  To  what 
extent,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  feedback,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
be  more  or  less,  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  tax  reduction  that  is  given  to 
the  industry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  will  not  offset  the 
full  revenue  loss. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  it  be  more  or  less 
bv  a  greater  amount  than  the  tax  cut? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  exactly  follow  what  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing.   Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Permit  me  to  restate 
the  question,  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 
leading. 

The  House  bill,  which  the  Treasury 
insisted  could  not  be  modified,  and  then 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  insisted  that  it  should  be  modified, 
as  they  now  insist  that  the  Senate  bill 
shall  not  be  modified,  would  have  an 
estimated  revenue  effect  of  minus  $1,860 
billion,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  the  effect  on  the 
estimate  is  reduced  to  $1,085  billion  as  a 
result  of  the  Finance  Committee's 
action? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Which  means  that  as 
far  as  the  difference  in  the  two  is  con- 
cerned, the  revenues  apparently  would 
be  increased  by  $775  million  as  a  result 
of  the  Finance  Committee's  action? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  HARTKE.  What  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  if.  as  a  result  of 
the  feedback,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
economy  to  have  been  provided  the  relief 
proposed  by  the  House,  or  whether,  as 
a  result  of  the  feedback,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  provide  the  relief  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  is  "No," 
In  my  judgment.  It  would  not  be  better 
to  take  the  House  bill  with  the  larger 
loss. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  answer  cannot  be 
no.  Either  one  proix»sition  or  the  other 
has  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  The  Senator  asks  a 
question  and  will  not  permit  me  to  an- 
swer it.  The  Senator  should  realize  that 
other  Senators  have  a  right  to  opinions 
which  might  be  different  from  his.  The 
Senator  asked  If  I  believed  it  would  be 
desirable  to  take  the  House  version,  and 
I  said  no,  but  now  the  Senator  says  I  can- 
not say  no.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  no. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     No  what? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No  to  the  Senator's 
question.  The  answer  is  "No,  I  do  not 
favor  the  House  version." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  will  not  be  a 
bigger  feedback  by  a  greater  tax  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  another 
question,  but  to  that,  also,  I  would  say 
"No." 

I  think  it  might  serve  to  add  to  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
finish  my  discourse  on  what  the  bill  Is 
all  about,  and  then  the  Senator,  as  I 
know  he  will,  can  get  up  today,  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day,  if  we  don't  finish 
before  that  time,  and  enlighten  us  as  to 
what  his  views  are. 

I  know  the  Senator's  views;  I  respect 
him  for  his  views,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  The  Senator  must  understand  that 
I  have  that  right,  but  I  still  have  great 
respect  and  affection  for  him.  I  just 
happen  not  to  agree  with  him. 


So  why  does  not  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana let  me  finish  making  the  expres- 
sion of  my  views,  which  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  administration  on 
this  particular  bill,  and  then  he  can  make 
an  expression  of  his  views,  and  perhaps 
at  some  later  date,  if  we  both  are  still 
young  enough,  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince me  that  his  position  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  great  admiia- 
tion  for  the  Senator  from  Florida,  as  he 
knows,  not  alone  by  reason  of  his  fine 
intellect,  but  for  his  ability  to  be  per- 
suasive. But  I  think  the  Senate  Is  en- 
titled to  one  simple  proposition,  as  an 
answer  to  my  question:  What  is  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  going  to  be  upon  the 
budget  deficits  of  1967  and  1968?  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  question  which  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  he 
says  he  cannot  tell  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  have  stated 
here  what  we  think  it  is  going  to  be,  less 
with  the  feedback  taken  Into  account. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  but  if  the  feed- 
back Is  likely  to  be  $500  million.  It  makes 
a  lot  of  difference  on  how  Senators  might 
wish  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  can 
tell  me  how  many  people  in  Indiana 
postponed  building  plants  and  purchas- 
ing equipment  because  of  the  suspension 
of  the  7-percent  credit,  or  how  many 
people,  now  that  we  are  putting  it  back 
on.  are  going  back  to  building  buildings, 
or  buying  an  airplane,  a  truck,  or  an 
International  Hai-vester  tractor,  perhaps 
I  can  give  the  Senator  the  answer  to  his 
question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  very  few, 
on  both  propositions,  for  the  very  sim- 
ple  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  Senator 
does  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  no  way  of  being  sure. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  There  is  certainly  as 
much  way  to  know  that  as  there  Is  to 
estimate  the  revenue  effect  of  this  bill. 
I  think  that  knowledge  is  Important  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  being  asked  to  vote  on 
a  bill  when  we  do  not  even  know  what 
the  revenue  effect  or  the  feedback  effect 
are  going  to  be.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  know;  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  does  not  know. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  knows;  and  I  think 
he  should  tell  us  on  his  own  time. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  but  I  think  it  Is 
high  time  that  Congress  be  told  by  some 
of  these  experts  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  field  of  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  stop  shooting 
in  th-  dark. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  argued  that  many  of  those  who 
made  investments  during  the  suspension 
period  had  to  do  so.  I  ask  my  fellow 
Senators  to  question  this  assertion  care- 
fully. If  any  taxpayer  made  an  invest- 
ment during  the  suspension  period  as  a 
result  of  a  binding  contract  entered  Into 
before  that  period,  that  investment  was 
specifically  excluded  from  the  effect  of 
the  suspensions.  In  other  words,  the 
suspensions  only  applied  to  investments, 
falling  within  that  5-month  suspension 
period,  over  which  the  taxpayer  had 
substantial  discretion.    If  he  went  ahead 


and  made  them  or  committed  himself  to 
them,  it  could  only  have  been  because 
he  felt  that  the  advantages  of  placing 
an  order  or  beginning  construction  dur- 
ing that  period  outweighed  the  disad- 
vantage of  failing  to  qualify  for  the 
investment  credit  or  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. In  other  words,  if  we  now  give 
these  taxpayers  the  benefit  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  provisions,  we  will  simply  be 
giving  most  of  them  a  windfall. 

The  House  bill  also  raises  a  problem 
in  the  way  it  treats  taxpayers  who  placed 
orders  during  the  suspension  period 
Under  the  House  bill,  those  who  received 
the  goods  they  ordered  on  or  before 
March  9  would  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  these  provisions  while  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  received  delivery 
on  March  10  or  later  would  get  the  bene- 
fits of  the  provisions.  This  result  would 
occur  even  though  both  taxpayers  placed 
orders  at  the  same  time,  while  under 
the  impression  that  the  property  in- 
volved would  not  qualify  for  the  special 
provisions. 

But,  most  important  in  my  view,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  would  also 
set  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

I  am  afraid  it  might  create,  if  we  were 
to  follow  it,  a  credibility  gap  with  re- 
spect to  Congress.  We  have  read  a  great 
deal  about  credibility  gaps.  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  should  subject  itself 
to  that  charge. 

Taxpayers  would  be  justified  in  treat- 
ing lightly  any  similar  action  taken  by 
Congress  in  the  future.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  take  drastic  ac- 
tion of  this  sort  again,  but  I  know,  as 
you  know,  that  it  could  become  neces- 
sary. If  and  when  it  should  become 
necessary  to  take  an  action  of  this  sort 
for  economic  reasons,  it  is  important 
that  It  be  effective.  Such  action  would 
not  be  effective,  however.  If  most  tax- 
payers ignore  it  in  the  expectation  that 
its  effect  will  be  repealed  retroactively 
once  the  crisis  has  passed.  Not  only 
w'ould  approval  of  the  House  bill  make 
fiscal  policy  less  effective,  but  it  would 
also  impose  hardships  on  taxpayers 
whose  expectations  were  not  fulfilled. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  would 
also  be  costly  in  terms  of  revenue,  a  re- 
sult that  Is  inappropriate  in  view  of  the 
large  deficit  projected  for  the  budgets  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  the  next.  The  House 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  property 
that  is  to  be  denied  the  Investment  credit 
or  the  accelerated  depreciation  would 
cost  the  TreasuiT  $570  million  over  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1970. 

For  these  reasons,  our  committee  de- 
leted the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  would  have  altered  the  definition 
of  property  to  be  denied  the  special  ta> 
provisions  provided  In  the  present  law 
The  bill  which  we  enacted  last  October. 
still  stands  in  our  amendment. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  permit  taxpayers  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  the  suspensions  by  simply  canceling 
orders  made  before  March  10  and  then 
promptly  reordering  the  same  property. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  a  reorder  under 
such  circumstances  will  not  be  treated 
as  a  new  order  If  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  order  placed  during  the  sus- 
pension period. 
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THE    SO-PEKCENT    LIMITATION 

Our  committee  made  two  other 
changes  in  the  House  bill.  One  of  these 
relates  to  the  increase  in  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  investment  credit 
which  a  taxpayer  may  claim  In  any  one 
taxable  year.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
suspension  bill  passed  last  fall,  the  limi- 
tation was  to  be  Increased  from  25  per- 
cent of  tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000  to 
50  percent  of  such  liability.  The  increase 
was  to  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
suspension  period.  Since  the  House  bill 
did  not  contain  any  specific  provision  re- 
lating to  this  increased  limitation,  the 
increase  would  automatically  have  gone 
into  effect  as  of  March  10,  1967.  The 
House  bill,  in  other  words,  would  have 
advanced  the  date  the  increase  would 
have  become  effective.  Had  the  suspen- 
sion period  terminated  as  provided  In 
present  law,  the  new  limitation  would 
have  gone  into  effect  on  January  1.  1968. 

That  was  what  we  intended  when  we 
approved  the  suspension  of  this  invest- 
ment credit  last  October.  I  believe  that 
Is  what  mo6t  taxpayers  expected  would 
be  the  case,  that  they  would  not  get  this 
additional  limitation  raised  from  25  to 
50  percent  until  January  1,  1968. 

The  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee did  not  find  a  compelling  reason  to 
advance  the  date  upon  which  the  50-per- 
cent limitation  is  to  beccwne  effective. 
Taxpayers  have  planned  their  operations 
on  the  assumption  that  the  limitation 
would  not  be  increased  until  January  1, 
1968.  The  extension,  from  5  years  to  7 
years,  of  the  period  in  which  unused 
credits  may  be  carried  forward  generally 
Insures  that  any  unused  credits  will  not 
be  lost  if  the  new  limitation  becomes 
effective  as  scheduled  under  present  law. 

There  are,  however,  sound  revenue  rea- 
sons for  not  advancing  the  date  of  the 
Increased  limitation.  Such  an  advance 
would  add  to  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
projected  for  this  and,  in  particular,  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Together  with 
the  deletion  of  the  definitional  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  maintaining  the  origi- 
nal date  for  the  introduction  of  the  50- 
percent  limitation  will  increase  revenues 
by  $775  million  as  compared  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  final  change  In  the  House  bill  ap- 
proved by  your  committee  Is  minor.  It 
provides  that  aircraft  registered  with  the 
Admini.strator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  operated  under  a  contract 
with  an  agency  of  the  United  States  will 
qualify  for  the  investment  credit  even 
thougli  operated  outside  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  permits  air- 
lines to  claim  the  investment  credit  witli 
respect  to  aircraft  operated  between 
Vietnam  and  other  locations  in  Asia 
when  under  contract  with  the  Defense 
Department. 

CONCLUSION 

Action  on  this  bill  demonstrates  once 
again  that  Congress  can  act  rapidly 
when  the  occasion  demands.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Intervention  of  the  Ea.ster 
recess,  this  bill  would  have  been  cleared 
for  action  by  the  full  Senate  less  than  3 
weeks  after  the  proposal  was  first  an- 
nounced by  the  President.  Prompt  ac- 
tion to  approve  this  bill  will  give  further 
evidence  of  Congress  willingness  to  act 


expeditiously  when  appropriate,  and,  I 
think,  effectively  putting  a  stop  to  those 
who  continue  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress give  up  some  of  its  rights  and  al- 
low the  executive  branch  to  have  stand- 
by authority  to  increase  or  decrease 
taxes  at  its  particular  whim. 

This  is  an  authority  of  Congress  given 
to  us  by  the  Constitution.  We  want  to 
maintain  it,  and  we  will  maintain  it. 
But,  in  order  to  maintain  it  and  main- 
tain it  satisfactorily  to  the  people,  we 
have  to  act  expeditiously. 

I  think  we  are  acting  expeditiously  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
would  be  lost  in  the  event  the  pending 
bill  were  enacted. 

Based  upon  tlie  estimate  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  there  would  be  a  revenue 
loss  of  $1,085  biUion  within  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
There  would  have  been  an  additional 
revenue  loss  of  $1,085  billion  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  pending  bill  reinstates  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  effective  March 
9,  1967,  rather  than  waiting  until  the 
scheduled  restoration  date  of  January 
1, 1968.  Under  the  House  bill  there  would 
be  an  additional  $1.8  billion  revenue  loss 
in  the  calendar  year  1968. 

Once  the  investment  credit  has  been 
reinstated  and  is  fully  operative  the  an- 
nual loss  is  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  by  our  staff  to  be  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  per  year. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
tfhp  chRir  ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tke 
restoration  effective  date  of  March  9 — 
winch  means  10  months  of  calendar  year 
1967 — plus  the  restoration  of  the  mvest- 
ment  tax  credit  for  the  full  calendar 
year  1968  represent  a  tax  reduction  or 
loss  in  revenue  of  $3.8  billion. 

The  question  arises:  Can  we  afford  to 
reduce  taxes  at  a  time  when  we  are  op- 
erating with  a  budget  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  per  month?  Of 
comse  there  will  be  some  feedback,  but 
the  feedback  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  estimates  of  the  revenue 
that  will  be  produced  by  corporations 
and  by  individuals.  This  is  but  the  first 
of  a  three-step  tax  reduction  plan  of  this 
administration. 

The  restoration  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit — which  means  a  re- 
duction of  $3.8  billion  between  now  and 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1968 — is  sup- 
plemented by  a  scheduled  reduction  in 
the  telephone  tax  from  10  pei'cent  to  1 
percent  effective  April  1,  1968.  This  will 
mean  another  $800  million  loss  in  rev- 
enue from  that  category. 

The  administration  is  also  planning  a 
tliird  tax  reduction  step  effective  April 
1,  1968.  It  proposes  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  autos  from  7  percent  to  2 
percent.  Tlris  represents  a  loss  in  rev- 
enue of  $420  million. 

All  togetlier  the  three-stage  tax  re- 
duction proposal,  of  which  tiiis  is  but  the 
first  step,  represents  a  loss  in  revenue  for 
calendar  years  1967  and  1968  of  $5 
billion. 

In  addition  to  this  $5  billion  being 
pumped  into   the  economy  by  the  ad- 


ministration under  this  three-stage  tax 
reduction  proposal,  $6,150  billion  will  be 
pumped  into  the  economy  during  the 
same  18-month  period  under  the  social 
security  program.  Tlie  administration 
is  recommending  a  20-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  which  will 
cost  $4,100  billion  per  year.  The  ad- 
ministration is  asking  that  this  increase 
in  benefits  be  made  effective  July  1.  1967. 
This  will  mean  that  in  the  18-month 
period  from  July  1,  1967,  to  the  end  of 
1968  $6,150  billion  will  be  pumped  into 
the  economy  through  increased  social 
security  benefits. 

The  tax  to  pay  for  these  social  security 
benefits  under  their  plan,  however,  will 
not  become  effective  until  after  the  1968 
presidential  election. 

The  only  tax  proposal  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommend  with  re- 
spect to  the  social  security  tax  is  $1.8 
billion.  That  $1.8  billion  tax  would  be 
effective  in  calendar  year  1968.  Under 
the  social  security  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration SI. 8  billion  in  taxes  would 
be   collected   in   calendar   year   1968. 

This  means  that  with  respect  to  social 
secuiity,  the  administration  plans  to 
pump  into  the  economy  $4,350  billion 
more  than  would  be  offset  by  revenue— 
or  $6,150  billion  in  benefits  offset  by 
Increased  taxes  in  1968  of  $1,800  billion. 

All  together  by  this  three-stage  tax 
reduction  proposal  amounting  to  S5  bil- 
lion plus  the  increase  of  social  security 
benefits  which  is  not  being  financed  by 
an  effective  tax  until  after  1969,  the  ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  pump  $9- 
350  billion  into  the  economy  during  the 
calendar  year  1967-68,  or  prior  to  the 
1968  presidential  election.  No  offset- 
ting revenue  is  planned  or  contemplated 
by  the  administration. 

This  is  the  background  with  which 
we  approach  the  pending  bill,  which  is 
merely  a  form  of  tax  reduction. 

Let  us  examine  the  administration's 
budget  position.  The  administiation 
has  estimated  that  in  calendar  year 
1968  it  will  have  a  deficit  of  $8.1  billion. 

But  that  estimate  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  there  will  be  no  tax  reduc- 
tion as  is  now  planned  in  the  bill  under 
consideration.  When  you  add  that  $18 
billion  loss  in  revenue,  which  will  result 
under  this  bill  you  increase  the  fiscal 
1968  deficit  to  $9.9  billion. 

But  that  projected  deficit  was  based 
on  the  premise  that  Congress  was  going 
to  enact,  effective  July  1,  1967.  a  6-per- 
cent across-the-board  tax  increase. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration knows  full  well  that  the 
moment  you  approve  this  tax-icduction 
program  you  are  not  going  to  reverse 
that  procedure  tomorrow  and  increase 
taxes.  The  administration  is  talking 
with  tongue  in  cheek.  Let  us  face  it — 
there  will  be  no  tax  increase  effective 
July  1.  That  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Therefore,  the  $4.7  billion  which  they 
had  estimated  would  be  received  from 
the  6-percent  tax  increase  in  fiscal  1968 
will  not  be  available.  That  brings  the 
deficit  up  to  $14.6  billion  for  1968. 

This  is  the  result  when  we  take  Into 
consideration  the  effects  of  this  pending 
tax  reduction  proposal  and  accept  the 
premise  that  the  proposed  6-percent  sur- 
tax will  not  be  enacted. 
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However,  even  this  $14.6  billion  does 
not  tell  the  full  story. 

The  administration  is  planning  to  sell 
our  assets  in  the  form  of  participation 
sales  certificates  in  an  amount  of  $5  bil- 
lion, and  to  use  the  proceeds  as  normal 
revenue.  The  plan  calls  for  an  acceler- 
ated corporate  taxpayment  of  $800  mil- 
lion and  a  postal  increase  of  $700  million. 
We  are  now  confronted  with  a  deficit  in 
fiscal  1968  of  $21.1  bilUon.  That  amoimt 
will  be  reduced  by  $1.5  billion  only  as 
Congress  increases  the  postal  rates  and 
approves  further  acceleration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  corporate  taxes. 

Let  us  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth — using  the  accounting  system  that 
has  been  used  in  the  175  years  heretofore 
we  are  operating  this  Government  today 
at  an  annual  deficit  of  around  $20  billion, 
or  more  than  $1.5  billion  per  month. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  involved  in  a 
war  in  Vietnam,  with  half  a  million  men 
fighting  over  there,  at  a  time  when 
these  men  are  being  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices,  at  a  time  when  we  have  the 
highest  level  of  employment  that  this 
country  has  ever  known,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  monthly 
deficit,  I  think  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
for  us  to  contemplate  reducing  taxes. 

These  huge  deficits  are  inviting  an- 
other roimd  of  inflation  which  will  eat 
up  the  life  savings  of  many  American 
people. 

While  I  realize  the  popularity  of  the 
pending  bill,  I  shall  not  support  this  fis- 
cally irresponsible  action  which  would 
start  a  three-stage  tax  reduction  pro- 
posal of  about  $5  billion  that  can  be 
financed  only  on  borrowed  money. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  not 
been  operating — and  has  not  made  any 
efforts  to  operate — within  a  balanced 
budget.  I  estimated  the  other  day  that 
the  Johnson  administration,  beginning 
with  1964  through  its  projected  1968 
deficits — the  5  years,  has  spent  $31,742 
billion  more  than  it  has  taken  in.  This 
represents  the  deficits  it  acknowledges 
but  does  not  take  into  consideration  its 
sale  of  our  assets  and  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds as  normal  revenue. 

In  the  past  5  years,  including  its  1968 
plans,  the  administration  has  sold 
$12,304  billion  of  our  assets — participa- 
tion certificates.  The  proceeds  of  these 
sales  should  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
general  revenue. 

Likewise  the  $2.4  billion  profit  that  it 
has  picked  up  by  reducing  the  silver 
content  of  coins  Is  nonrecurring  income. 

When  you  eliminate  these  fancy  book- 
keeping gimmicks  of  the  Great  Society 
you  find  that  In  the  last  5  years  the 
Johnson  administration  has  actually 
spent  $46,446  billion  more  than  it  has 
taken  in,  or  an  average  of  $9.3  billion  per 
year;  and  the  rate  of  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  running  50  percent 
higher  than  It  ran  in  the  preceding  years. 

Under  those  circumstances  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  reducing  taxes  at 
this  time. 

This  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
Is  a  tax  reduction  in  one  sense,  but  It 
really  should  be  classified  as  a  subsidy. 
If  enacted.  It  wiU  mean  that  the  Federal 
Qoverrunent  will  pay  for  7  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  machines,  the  boxcars, 


the  office  equipment,  and  other  types  of 
equipment  which  come  under  this  legis- 
lation. Seven  percent  of  their  cost  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
the  form  of  a  tax  credit.  American 
business  after  getting  this  7 -percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  will  still  depreciate 
100  percent  of  its  cost  of  the  equipment. 
The  7-percent  ta>:  credit,  representing 
7  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  materials,  is 
an  extra  bonus  over  and  beyond  that 
which  they  would  recover  under  depre- 
ciation. It  is  mathematically  equivalent 
to  allowing  them  depreciation  of  114  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  machines. 

While  I  have  always  favored  a  more 
liberal  depreciation  allowance  and  while 
I  would  like  to  see  our  depreciation 
schedules  liberalized,  nevertheless  I  do 
not  believe  that  under  any  circumstances 
a  taxpayer  should  ever  be  able  to  de- 
preciate in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  items. 

Furthermore,  this  $1.8  billion  tax  re- 
duction does  not  benefit  the  Amei^ican 
taxpayer  as  a  whole.  It  does  not  benefit 
the  American  business  community  as  a 
v.hole  because  that  type  of  business 
which  is  not  prospering  under  today's 
circumstances  has  no  need  for  expan- 
sion. Pe'-haps  they  do  not  have  cus- 
tomers enough  for  the  plant  capacity 
they  already  have.  They  would  get,  no 
benefit  at  all  because  they  would  not  be 
expanding  their  plants. 

This  form  of  tax  reduction  would  be 
of  benefit  only  to  the  more  prosperous 
elements  of  the  business  community 
which  would  automatically  be  moderniz- 
ing their  plants.  A  company  which  has 
all  that  it  can  do  to  meet  its  payroll 
would  get  no  benefit  under  this  proposal 
because  a  tax  credit  against  a  loss  is 
zero. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  Treasury  Department,  had  it 
desired,  could  have  helped  the  American 
people  as  well  as  the  business  community 
better,  should  it  have  decided  it  was  wise 
to  make  a  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  return  to  the  original 
basis  of  my  argument.  At  a  time  when 
everyone  admits  that  we  are  operating 
on  a  deficit  rate  of  around  $1.5  billion 
monthly,  or  better  than  an  $18  billion  a 
year  deficit,  it  is  the  height  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility to  be  launching  a  three- 
stage  tax  reduction  proposal.  For  that 
reason  I  shall  not  support  the  bill. 

I  shall  have  amendments  later  which 
I  shall  discuss  in  detail  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. One  of  the  amendments  that  I 
shall  present  is  to  prevent  doubling  of 
the  benefits  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit,  compared  with  the  previous 
law.  for  certain  companies  which  have 
not  been  able  to  utiUze  their  full  7  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  argument 
at  this  time  by  emphasizing  that  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  is  negligent  in 
its  responsibility  when  it  does  not  recog- 
nize that  infiation  is  still  a  number  one 
threat  in  this  country.  The  rising  cost 
of  living  is  in  evidence  in  the  grocery 
basket  of  every  American  housewife. 

When  the  administration  approved 
this  special  tax  reduction  for  the  busi- 
ness community  alone.  It  Is  lending  en- 
couragement to  labor  in  its  wage  nego- 


tiations with  industry  later  this  year. 
Certainly,  this  will  make  it  harder  for 
American  industry  or  labor  leaders  to 
hold  the  line. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  time  when 
all  American  citizens  should  be  willing 
to  tighten  our  belts,  particularly  when 
we  consider  the  casualties  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  The  very 
least  that  those  of  as  who  are  on  the 
homefront  could  expect  to  do  is  to  help 
pay  for  some  of  the  cost  of  this  war  now 
rather  than  to  postpone  all  of  the  cost 
until  those  boys  come  home. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  2536 1  to  termi- 
nate the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Berry  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


TERMINATION  OF  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  2536  >  to  termi- 
nate the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment, agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Fannin  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us  to  restore  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  effective  after  March  9, 
1967,  is  urgently  needed  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  our  capital  recovery  tax 
structure  created  by  the  suspension  last 
October. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  suspension  measure  was  a  mistake. 
We  distorted  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  S3'stem  in  an 
effort  to  control  a  shortrun  economic 
crisis.  It  was  really  a  belated  effort  to 
check  inflationary  elements  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  political  conse- 
quences of  a  general  tax  increase  in  an 
election  year. 

By  the  time  the  administration  pro- 
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posed  this  device  the  crisis  was  already 
passed  and  we  were  heading  into  a  down- 
turn. The  suspension  merely  quickened 
this  trend  and  brought  us  in  a  few  short 
months  to  our  present  state.  Now  the 
administration  asks  us  to  do  another 
about-face  and  lift  the  suspension. 

As  I  understand  the  investment  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation,  these  tax 
provisions  are  designed  to  afford  a  rea- 
sonable recovery  for  capital  outlays  in  a 
progressive,  dynamic  economy.  They 
help  to  provide  the  cash  flow  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  .sustained  high  level  of 
new  investment — to  modernize  American 
business  so  that  we  can  produce  more  at 
less  cost  at  home  and  compete  more  ef- 
fectively in  world  markets. 

From  the  beginning  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  emphasized  to  Congress,  to 
business  and  to  the  American  public  that 
these  capital  recovery  provisions  are  per- 
manent parts  of  our  tax  structure. 
These  statements  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  what  the  administration  has  asked 
Congress  to  do  in  the  past  few  months. 
Sound  business  planning  requires  confi- 
dence in  the  permanence  and  continuity 
in  our  tax  laws.  That  confidence  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  what  has 
been  said  and  done  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic controls  since  last  September. 

The  pending  bill  encourages  the  ad- 
ministration to  engage  in  further  short- 
term  "tinkering"  with  the  tax  laws,  such 
as  repeated  turning  the  investment  credit 
off  and  on.  all  to  the  loss  of  confidence 
by  taxpayers  in  our  tax  system. 

Turning  the  investment  credit  off  and 
on  like  a  spigot  has  already  caused 
serious  criticisms  of  the  tax  laws.  While 
the  Senate  committee  report  argues  that 
the  House  bill  might  dilute  the  effective- 
ness of  future  temporary  tax  measures, 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
Congress  considers  such  temporary  tax 
measures  desirable.  If  it  permits  the 
Senate  committee  amendments  to  stand, 
the  administration  would  be  encouraged 
to  believe  that  such  tinkering  has  con- 
gressional encouragement,  notwithstand- 
ing the  burden  temporary  changes  place 
on  the  planning  of  businessmen  in  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

These  changes  encourage  those  who 
argue  that  the  function  of  taxes  is  not 
to  raise  revenue  but  is  to  Interfere  with 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  economy. 
I  suggest  that  Congress  should  make  it 
clear  now  that  the  administration  is  not 
being  given  a  blank  check  to  make  struc- 
tual  changes  in  the  tax  laws. 

Coming  to  our  task  today.  I  think  there 
is  little  or  no  disagreement  that  the 
suspension  of  these  capital  recovery  tax 
measures  should  be  ended  promptly. 
The  only  question  is  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  My  choice  would  be  to  repeal  the 
suspension  law  retroactive  to  its  incep- 
tion last  October.  That  would  let  busi- 
ness know  most  forcefully  that  the  sus- 
pension was  an  exceptional  and  unfor- 
tunate experiment  not  to  be  repeated. 
There  could  be  no  valid  claim  of  any 
d'scrimination  in  treatment  under  such 
retroactive  repeal.  There  would  be  no 
administrative  complications. 

The  Finance  Committee,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  reported  out  a  much  less  effec- 
tive bill.    It   is   prospective   only,   from 


March  9,  Any  order  placed  or  construc- 
tion started  before  that  date  means  that 
the  property,  as  a  whole,  is  disqualified 
from  any  tax  credit  or.  in  the  case  of 
buildings,  full  accelerated  depreciation. 
This  is  true  even  if  the  property  is  not 
delivered  or  put  into  service  until  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  after  the  March  9 
restoration  date.  The  measure  pa.ssed 
by  the  House,  ni  contrast,  would  have 
provided  the  normal  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  for  deliveries  or  con- 
struction after  the  restoration  date. 

As  passed  by  the  House  this  bill  would 
have  restored  the  availabihty  of  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  for  all 
qualified  property  acquired  after  March 
9,  1967.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendments  would  eliminate  the 
availability  of  the  credit  if  the  property 
was  ordered  during  the  5-month  suspen- 
sion period,  between  October  10,  1966, 
and  March  9,  1967,  even  if  acquired  long 
after  March  9.  1967. 

For  example,  an  airplane  acquired  in 
1969  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  credit 
if  ordered  March  1,  1967.  This  change 
would  create  major  problems  of  admin- 
istration of  the  revenue  laws,  for  both 
taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  especially  with  regard  to  long 
leadtime  property.  It  would  cause  seri- 
ous disruptions  in  normal  dealings  be- 
tween purchasers  and  their  suppliers. 
It  would  discriminate  unfairly  between 
taxpayers  who  acquire  identical  items  at 
the  same  time,  based  on  when  the  prop- 
erty was  ordered.  It  encourages  the  ad- 
ministration to  engage  in  further  short- 
term  "tinkering"  with  the  tax  laws,  such 
as  repeated  turning  the  investment 
credit  off  and  on.  all  to  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  taxpayers  in  our  tax  system. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's action.  The  administration,  con- 
trary to  everything  they  had  been  saying 
for  the  last  6  months,  suddenly  turned 
the  suspension  law  into  a  tax  raising 
measure.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pleaded  with  the  committee,  at  the  very 
last  minute,  not  to  make  the  restoration 
retroactive  in  any  degree  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  revenues. 

It  was  made  to  appear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  by  supporting  retroactive  repeal 
or  even  the  halfway  measures  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  we  would  be  making  a 
tax  handout  to  business.  How  could  this 
be  justified  when  the  administration  was 
proposing  a  6-percent  tax  hike  for  the 
Nation  generally  later  in  the  year? 

The  superficial  appeal  of  these  argu- 
ments swung  the  committee,  under  pres- 
sure to  report  the  measure  the  very  same 
day.  to  adopt  the  administration  amend- 
ments. 

This  revenue  argument  was  deception 
and  misleading.  Actually,  all  that  the 
House-passed  bill  did  was  to  restore  the 
tax  structure  to  what  existed  before  the 
extraordinary  suspension. 

How  could  this  be  a  selective  tax  re- 
duction for  business  if,  as  the  administra- 
tion repeate  '  time  and  time  again,  last 
September  and  October,  the  suspension 
law  was  not  a  discriminatory  tax  in- 
crease against  business?  Actually,  the 
only  grain  of  truth  in  the  revenue  argu- 
ment was  that  the  Hotise-passed  bill  did 


accelerate  the  time  at  which  the  new 
50  percent  of  tax  limitation  on  the  credit 
went  into  effect.  I  can  appreciate  the 
logic  of  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment setting  that  change  back  to  the 
original  December  31,  1967,  date  as  it  was 
a  new  structural  adjustment. 

The  committee's  other  amendment 
bringins;  back  the  stringent  "order"  and 
"start  of  construction"  tests  of  the  sus- 
pension law  was.  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
serious  error.  It  was  the  product  of 
haste. 

The  committee  did  not  have  any  real 
opixiitunity  to  consider  and  evaluate  the 
practical  consequences  of  its  action. 
No  business  witnesses  were  permitted  to 
testify.  Because  the  shift  in  po.sition  was 
almost  totally  unexpected  and  contrary 
to  every  report,  the  case  in  support  of 
the  version  passed  by  the  House  was 
never  really  heard. 

Mr,  President,  during  the  recess  just 
concluded,  I  have  conferred  with  several 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  they  have  explained  to 
me  the  verj'  real,  practical  considerations 
which  led  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  its  version  of  H.R.  6950.  1 
have  heard  from  many  businessmen 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  I  have  learned 
from  them  the  seriousness  of  these 
problems. 

I  have  no  dcubt  if  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee version  becomes  law  we  will  find 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  wave  of 
order  cancellations  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  the  capital  goods  industries,  all 
stimulated  by  the  piwpect  of  a  7-perccnt 
discount. 

We  will  find  that  the  orders  will  be 
cancelled  and  replaced.  The  more 
sophisticated  buyers  will  vary  the  terms 
or  the  delivery  dates.  In  some  cases 
orders  will  be  switched  from  one  sup- 
plier to  another.  There  will  be  gross  and 
artificial  distortions  in  deliveries  and 
production  schedules. 

The  Treasury  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol this  situation.  Regulations  have  not 
been  written  and  time  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  developed  and  promulgated 
in  such  a  short  time.  Everyone  will  have 
his  own  idea  as  to  hew  to  get  the  7-per- 
cent credit. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  for  one  concern  which  obtains 
property  long  after  the  suspension  pe- 
riod, for  example  on  January  1,  1969,  and 
denies  it  to  his  competitor  who  receives 
an  identical  article  on  the  same  day, 
merely  because  the  latter  placed  his 
order  on  March  9,  1967,  while  the  former 
waited  1  day.  until  March  10.  The  com- 
petitive disadvantage  created  between 
these  two  concerns  is  unwarranted,  par- 
ticularly when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there 
was  Httle  economic  leeway  when  it  came 
to  choosing  the  date  to  place  the  order. 

It  will  be  a  free-for-all  on  the  grandest 
scale.  Then  the  Treasury  will  come 
along  years  later  and  try  to  assess  taxes 
on  some.  There  will  be  disagreements. 
There  will  be  misunderstandings.  There 
will  be  litigation. 

This  is  not  my  concept  of  orderly  and 
fair  tax  administration.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  cost  us  far  more  in  terms  of 
the  effectiveness  of  our  voluntary  self- 
assessment  system  and  tax  administra- 
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tion  costs  than  any  immediate  revenue 
saving  from  a  tough  restoration  measure. 
It  is  a  shortsighted  solution. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  86  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Finance  Committee  on  H.R.  6950  ap- 
pears a  letter  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  our  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida,  concerning  cer- 
tain fiscal  aspects  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
record,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
Secretary's  letter. 

In  acting  on  H.R.  6950,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  approved  a  version  of 
the  bill  that  was  more  stringent  than  the 
House  bill  in  two  major  respects  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  House-passed  bill  would 
restore  the  investment  credit  effective 
March  9,  1967,  in  the  case  of  section  38 
property  ordered  or  acquired  after  the 
termination  of  the  suspension  period. 
The  Senate-reported  bill  would  deny  the 
credit  to  property  ordered  during  the 
suspension  period  even  though  acquired 
thereafter.  Second,  the  House-passed 
version  retained  existing  law  in  making 
the  50-percent  limitation  effective  with 
the  termination  of  the  suspension  where- 
as the  Senate-reported  version  would 
defer  this  liberalization  until  January  1, 
1968. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Secretary 
Fowler's  letter  refers  to  a  need  to  pro- 
tect the  revenues.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  according  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's own  statements,  neither  the 
suspension  nor  the  restoration  of  the 
credit  was  advocated  for  revenue  pur- 
poses; H.R.  6950  is  not  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  raise  or  lower  tax  revenues. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  a 
tax  incentive  for  investment.  The  credit 
has  repeatedly  been  described  by  Treas- 
ury spokesmen  as  being  a  permanent  part 
of  our  Federal  tax  structure.  At  the  time 
the  investment  credit  was  first  enacted 
in  1962,  its  adoption  was  attended  by  the 
approval  of  other  revenue-raising  tax 
changes  that  continue  in  effect.  There- 
fore, it  can  be  argued  that  the  credit  has 
already  been  "paid  for"  by  the  business 
community  through  the  concurrent 
adoption  by  the  Congress  of  more  strin- 
gent tax  changes  that  tended  to  offset 
the  revenue  loss  resulting  from  the  credit. 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit  has  served  its  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  relieve  the  economic 
pressures  from  the  boom  in  capital  in- 
vestment. The  restoration  of  the  credit 
should  be  prompt  and  complete  to  assure 
a  resumption  of  economic  growth  and  to 
preserve  faith  with  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  seriousness  of  the  budgetary  situ- 
ation cannot  be  gainsaid.  However,  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  credit  sus- 
pension was  not  a  revenue  measure 
strongly  suggests  that  its  restoration 
should  not  be  conditioned  on  revenue 
considerations.  Indeed,  if  the  downward 
trend  suggested  by  current  economic  in- 
dicators is  not  reversed  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead,  an  even  more  serious 
budgetary  situation  may  develop  from 
declining  revenues  resulting  from  a  dip 
In  the  national  income  figures.  It  is  also 
to  be  recognized  that  the  business  com- 
mimity  in  recent  months  has  been  called 


upon  by  the  Treasury  to  assume  billions 
of  dollars  in  accelerated  tax  liabilities 
through  earlier  payments  of  tax  obliga- 
tions. This  acceleration  of  tax  liability 
has  seriously  affected  the  cash  flow  posi- 
tion of  the  business  community  and  this 
condition  should  not  be  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  prolonged,  piecemeal  restora- 
tion of  the  credit.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  version  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  even  more  stringent  than  the 
original  administration  proposal  for 
restoration  of  the  credit  in  that  the  50- 
percent  limitation  would  be  deferred  im- 
til  January  1,  1968,  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  suspension  period.  The  credit 
should  be  fully  restored  promptly.  Any- 
thing less  than  prompt  and  complete 
restoration  would  provide  a  Treasury 
windfall. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter,  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
recourses  that  may  be  necessary  if  a 
stringent  approach  to  restoration  of  the 
credit  is  not  adopted.  These  enumer- 
ated recourses  include  resort  to  higher 
debt  or  higher  income  taxes.  It  is  sub- 
mitted there  is  another  alternative — 
lower  spending. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  respect  for  the 
Finance  Committee  and  because  of  the 
urgency  of  action  on  the  restoration 
measure,  I  am  not  proposing  at  this 
time  to  amend  the  version  of  H.R.  6950 
now  before  us.  I  will  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  measure  because  I  believe 
that  the  overriding  consideration  is  the 
prompt  restoration  of  the  tax  credit  and 
normal  depreciation  as  permanent  and 
rightful  parts  of  our  tax  structure. 

In  so  voting,  however,  and  I  believe  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  do  not 
express  my  approval  for  the  amendments 
of  the  Finance  Committee  which  would 
deny  these  normal  tax  provisions  to 
those  who  ordered  or  started  construc- 
tion of  property  before  March  9.  I  favor 
the  House-passed  version  in  this  respect 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  result  may 
be  achieved  when  the  measure  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following; 

"Sec.  5.  Section  303(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Act  of  1966  Is 
f-mended  by  striking  out  •5.000,000'  at  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■2,000,000'." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proposes  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966  is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  part  VIII    (relating  to  designa- 


tion of  income  tax  payments  to  presidential 
election  campaign  fund). 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  subchap- 
ter Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  re- 
lating to  part  vril. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  income  tax  lia- 
bility for  taxable  years  beginning  afi«r  De- 
cember 31,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
clarify  the  record,  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  amendment  of  the  Seiiator 
from  Delaware? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  by  way  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  I  offer  it  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from   Delaware    (Mr.   Williams  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
shall  support  the  substitute  proposal  and 
join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
urging  its  adoption.  This  substitute,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  would  repeal 
this  law.  I  think  it  should  be  repealed. 
I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, but  I  want  the  record  clear  that 
I  am  supporting  the  substitute  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  89th  Congress  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
13103  and  then  sent  to  the  President 
what  was  aptly  labeled  the  Christmas 
tree  bill.  Those  who  were  the  authors 
of  that  label  felt  that  legislation  provid- 
ing so  many  goodies  to  so  many  special 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public  should  be  associated  with  the 
traditional  concept  of  giving  as  the 
Christmas  holiday  season  approached. 

H.R.  13103  as  it  came  to  the  Senate 
was  a  good  bill.  It  sought,  by  modifying 
the  incidence  of  taxes  on  income  from 
foreign -owned  investments  in  the  United 
States,  to  encourage  such  investments, 
thereby  improving  the  critical  balance- 
of-paynif nts  problems  facing  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  later  the  Senate  itself  added  so 
many  unwise  and  unsound  amendments 
that  what  had  been  a  good  bill  was 
transformed  into  a  monstrosity.  Only 
slightly  modified  In  conference,  the  bad 
in  the  bill  so  far  outweighed  the  good 
that  I  hoped  that  the  Senate,  upon  re- 
flection, would  reject  it.  This  proved  to 
be  a  futile  hope  in  the  adjournment  rush. 
By  a  vote  of  31-22  the  Senate  approved 
the  Christmas  tree  bill  and  so,  subse- 
quently, did  President  Johnson. 

Title  III  of  the  bill,  now  title  III  of 
Public  Law  89-809,  is  known  as  the  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966.  This  law  is  unsoimd  in  its  ap- 
proach. It  is  of  doubtful  constitutional- 
ity. It  is  so  loosely  drawn  that  efforts  to 
put  it  into  operation  would  be  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare.  Its  effect  would  be 
uncertain.  If  it  becomes  operative  it  will 
compoimd  the  evils  that  now  flow  from 
loose  and  questionable  campaign  fi- 
nancing practices.  Unless  this  law  is 
repealed,  it  will  likely  doom  future  efforts 
to  reform  our  utterly  unrealistic  law  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  money  in  Federal 
elections. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  repeal  title  in.     I  urge  the 
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Senate  to  consider  this  matter  anew,  in 
the  light  of  what  this  law  actually  pro- 
vides, and  in  the  absence  of  the  distrac- 
tions of  an  understandable  desire  for 
adjournment  which  prevailed  on  October 
22  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  made  a 
mi-stake.  The  proper  course  is  to  erase 
that  mistake  and  start  anew. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
for  decades  about  the  need  to  correct  the 
unsavory  aspects  of  money  in  elections. 
But  we  have  done  absolutely  nothing. 
Bill  after  bill  has  been  introduced. 
Upon  occasion  within  the  last  10  years, 
bills  providing  marginal  reform  have 
actually  passed  the  Senate,  but  no  bill 
has  been  enacted  into  law,  except  this 
very  unwise  one  that  makes  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse.  Congress  has  acted  some- 
what like  the  procrastinating  home- 
owner who  does  not  fix  the  leaky  roof 
when  it  is  raining  because  it  is  too  wet  to 
work,  or  in  fair  weather  because  there 
is  no  apparent  immediate  need.  It  is 
difficult  to  generate  public  enthusiasm 
for  election  law  reform  in  a  nonelection 
year,  and  there  is  a  reluctance  to  change 
the  rules  during  a  year  in  which  an  elec- 
tion is  in  progress. 

There  is  nothing  evil  per  se  in  the  use 
of  money  in  election  campaigns.  In- 
deed, expenditure  is  an  indispensible 
element  if  the  electorate  is  to  be  properly 
informed  about  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  issues.  In  our  modern  so- 
ciety, as  issues  become  more  complex 
and  as  the  use  of  television  and  other 
mass  communications  media  becomes 
more  crucial,  tiiere  is  legitimate  need  for 
campaign  funds  in  increasing  amounts. 
The  evil  which  threatens  our  democratic 
election  process  arises  from  the  use  of 
funds  1  ^  cxce.'j^ivf'  amounts,  from  the  use 
of  funds  obtained  from  questionable 
sources — or  in  a  qu"stionatIe  amount 
from  a  source  otherwise  legitimate — 
from  the  use  of  funds  for  improper  pur- 
poses, and  from  a  lack  of  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  amounts  actually  expended, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  spent, 
and  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
obtained. 

Existing,'  law  on  this  subject  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  and  ineffective.  The 
limits  whicii  cxistins  law  purports  to 
place  on  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures are  so  universally  disregarded 
and  so  easily  avoided  as  to  breed  con- 
tempt for  law  generally.  I  do  not  be- 
lie\'e  this  point  needs  further  elabora- 
tion, particularly  to  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

If  the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act 
of  1966  really  attacked  the  deficiencies 
of  existing  law  or  even  made  a  start  in 
that  direction  it  would  merit  considera- 
tion. But  it  does  not.  It  makes  matters 
much  worse.  The  act  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  in  an  amount  estimated  at 
$60  million  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  two  major  political  parties  for  un- 
restricted use  by  them,  in  addition  to 
what  other  amounts  they  can  otherwi.sc 
raise,  from  whatever  sources  and  in 
whatever  manner,  thus  commingling  tax- 
payers' funds  with  private  E>olitical  con- 
tributions from  whatever  source,  for 
whatever  purpose,  however  questionable. 
It  has  been"  suggested  by  proponents  of 


the  law  passed  last  year  that  the  avail- 
ability of  this  subsidy  will  bring  an  end 
to  political  fund-raising  activities  at  the 
national  level.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  this  law.  Unfortunately,  though 
this  is  the  law,  it  seems  that  the  price  of 
a  ticket  at  fund-raising  dinners  for  the 
Democratic  Party  has  increased  from 
$100  to  $250;  and  I  believe  Senators  on 
the  other  side  are  having  to  contribute 
$500  for  a  plate  of  food  at  a  fund-raising 
dinner.  So  the  appetite  seems  to  have 
been  whetted  rather  than  dulled.  I  sug- 
gest that  those  who  believe  this  law  will 
end  political  fund  raising  should  take 
another  look  at  the  detailed  provisions 
of  the  act  and  perhaps  make  a  more  re- 
alistic analysis  of  current  practices  in 
the  raising  and  spending  of  campaign 
money. 

Let  us  examine  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  It  provides  that,  beginning  with 
taxable  years  starting  after  December 
31,  1966,  any  taxpayer  may,  by  checking 
an  appropriate  box  on  his  tax  return, 
elect  to  have  $1  of  his  tax  payment 
transferred  to  a  special  fund  to  be  used 
to  pay  expenses  of  presidential  cam- 
paiiins.  This  is  no  longer  the  taxpayer's 
money.  The  tax  liability  is  something  he 
owes  the  Government.  When  the  pay- 
ment is  made,  it  is  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  belon.gs  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  law  would  permit  the  taxpayer, 
rather  than  Congress,  to  appropriate 
that  money — to  determine  what  shall  be 
done  with  it. 

This  unique  procedure  is  one  which 
has  never  been  followed  before.  True, 
Congress  has  in  the  past  levied  taxes  and 
then  provided  that  the  revenue  from 
that  tax  or  a  portion  of  it  would  be  ear- 
marked for  a  special  purpose.  Today, 
for  example,  revenue  from  certain  high- 
way-user taxes  is  earmarked  for  high- 
way construction.  But  it  is  Congress 
that  earmarks  the  revenue  or  a  portion 
thereof.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the 
law  passed  last  year,  which  I  now  seek  to 
repeal,  is  the  first  time  the  Congress  has 
ever  undertaken  to  authorize  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  to  decide  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  the  purpose  for  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  he  pays  in  taxes  shall 
be  used.  If  it  is  a  sound  practice  for  the 
taxpayer  to  say  for  what  it  shall  be  u.sed. 
it  would  be  equally  sound  for  him  to  say 
for  what  it  shall  not  be  u.sed;  and  to  the 
extent  that  a  taxpayer  directs  that  tax 
funds  shall  be  used  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, he  automatically  thereby  says  it 
shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  earmarking  of  tax 
revenue  in  any  form  is  unwise.  To  the 
extent  that  revenue  is  earmarked  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
control  expenditures  by  the  appropria- 
tions process  is  diminished.  Under  the 
earmarking  procedure  some  programs 
may  be  overfunded  and  others  staned 
for  funds,  with  the  legislative  body  ix)w- 
erless  to  take  corrective  action  through 
the  appropriations  proce.'^s.  But  the 
precedent  established  by  title  III  of  Pub- 
lic Leiw  89-809  is  potentially  even  more 
dangerous.  If  we  start  down  the  road 
of  allowing  each  individual  taxpayer  to 
decide  for  what  purpose  his  tax  funds 
may  or  may  not  be  spent,  we  may  well 
find  that  Congress  has  abdicated  its  con- 


stitutional responsibility  of  making  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds.  If  a  tax- 
payer has  that  right,  if  it  Is  constitu- 
tional and  if  this  precedent  should  be 
followed,  perhaps  there  are  taxpayers 
who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  their  tax  money  shall  be  spent 
or  not  be  spent  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
or  a  war  on  poverty,  or  education,  or 
public  works  projects,  or  agriculture  pro- 
grams, or  urban  redevelopment,  or  sup- 
port for  agricultural  commodities  such 
as  milk.  'Where  do  we  stop  with  this 
process?  Is  this  a  wise  precedent?  'We 
have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  President. 
Let  us  erase  that  mistake,  and  the 
quicker  the  better. 

The  quicker  the  better,  because  soon 
the  tax  forms,  which  we  have  sought  to 
simplify  over  the  years,  will  go  to  the 
Public  Printer.  Does  the  Senate  think 
this  box  will  be  popular  with  our  con- 
stituents? I  am  not  sure.  Perhaps  tax- 
payers would  like  to  have  a  referendum 
upon  a  number  of  public  programs  and 
policies.  Perhaps  they  would  like  the 
privilege  of  deciding  what  portion  of 
their  funds  should  be  used  for  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  or  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  for  instance.  If  it  is 
constitutional  in  one  instance,  if  it  is 
sound  precedent  for  one  program,  then 
why  not  give  to  taxpayers,  the  same  au- 
thority with  respect  to  other  programs. 

This  is  a  bizarre  procedure,  one  never 
before  attempted  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  raises 
serious  questions. 

There  are  also  serious  consitutional 
questions  about  the  formula  used  in  the 
statute  to  identify  the  presidential  candi- 
dates who  would  be  eligible  to  benefit 
from  the  subsidy.  In  practical  effect, 
only  the  candidates  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  will  share  the  benefits. 
All  other  candidates  for  President  will  be 
excluded.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
simple  device  of  authorizing  payments 
from  the  subsidy  fund  only  to  those 
political  parties  whose  candidates  for 
President  received  a  minimum  of  5  mil- 
lion votes  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election. 

Mr.  President,  what  candidate  for 
President  received  5  million  votes  in  1964 
other  tiian  the  nominees  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties?  There 
were  none.  There  never  have  been  any 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  And  yet 
it  may  well  be  that  some  American  citi- 
zen will  aspire  to  the  presidency  of  his 
country  through  the  medium  of  another 
political  party. 

Shall  we  say  that  only  President  John- 
son, who  I  assume  will  be  the  Democratic 
nominee,  and — whom  shall  I  say;  any 
suggestions? — Richard  Nixon,  Governor 
Romney,  Governor  Rockefeller,  Senator 
Carlson,  or  whoever  may  be  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  Party  shall  have  their 
campaigns  handsomely  financed  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury  to  an  estimated 
amount  of  $30  million  each? 

There  might  be  a  Bull  Moose  move- 
ment in  the  Republican  Party.  I  think 
it  would  do  it  good. 

Now  and  then  we  have  had  a  few 
Democrats  who  disagreed  with  their 
party.  Should  the  nominee  of  the 
Liberal  Party  with  membership  in  New 
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'york  State  and.  perhaps  in  several  other 
States,  be  denied  a  share  of  the  public 
campaign  subsidy? 

Suppose  that  ex-Governor  'Wallace  or 
Governor  'Wallace  decides  to  run  for 
President.  Suppose  there  is  another 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  another  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette,  or  another  Burton  K.  'Wheeler. 
Shall  we  say  in  the  U.S.  Senate — as  we 
have  provided  by  law — that  his  cam- 
paign shall  be  penniless  as  far  as  the 
public  Treasury  is  concerned,  but  that 
the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  shall  be  handsomely 
financed  from  the  public  till?  That  is 
what  Congress  has  said.  'We  made  a 
mistake.  Mr.  President.  Let  us  erase 
that  mistake. 

In  the  Nation's  history  no  third-party 
presidential  candidate  ever  received  as 
many  as  5  million  votes.  No  splinter 
party  candidate  approached  anything 
like  that  total  in  the  election  of  1964. 
Thus  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  would  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  share  in  the  subsidy  to  pay  expenses 
of  the  1968  presidential  election. 

Any  program  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  use  in  election  cam- 
paigns must  necessarily  contain  some 
formula  for  distinguishing  between  bona 
fide  candidates  and  those  entering  the 
lists  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
access  to  Federal  funds.  Reasonable 
provisions  to  limit  benefits  to  bona  fide 
candidates  would,  in  my  opinion,  satisfy 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  the  first 
amendment. 

But  the  reasonableness  of  the  cutoff 
point  contained  in  the  formula  of  the 
act  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  question. 
Not  only  must  a  political  party  demon- 
strate its  public  support  to  the  tune  of  5 
million  votes,  but  it  must  also  have  done 
so  retroactively  by  having  fielded  a  can- 
didate who  received  that  many  votes  in 
an  election  held  4  years  previously. 

In  1968,  for  example  even  though  a 
third  party  presidential  candidate  should 
command  widespread  public  support, 
such  a  candidate  and  his  party  could  not 
possibly  qualify  for  Federal  subsidy. 
Conceivably  there  might  be  a  third-party 
candidate  who,  with  access  to  public 
fimds  equal  to  that  of  the  major  party 
candidates,  might  receive  more  votes 
than  either  of  his  opponents;  yet  such  a 
candidate  and  his  party  would  not  re- 
ceive 1  cent  of  Federal  funds  while  his 
major  party  opponents  would  each  re- 
ceive up  to  $30  million  of  public  money. 

Mr.  BYnu  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  B'mo  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  advocating 
dissolution  of  our  two-party  system.  In 
my  view,  our  two-party  political  struc- 
ture is  ont  of  the  basic  strengths  of  our 
form  of  government.  I  am  not  here 
suggesting  that  we  should  encourage  the 
development  of  splinter  parties,  third 
parties,  or  fourth  parties  by  subsidy  or 
otherwise.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all. 
Rather  it  is  my  view  that  we  cannot, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Impede   the   development   or   the 


success  of  a  third  political  party  by  sub- 
sidizing the  two  existing  major  parties 
under  eligibility  rules  so  grossly  unfair 
as  to  be  arbitrary  and  unreasonable. 
And  even  if  we  could  do  so,  would  it 
be  wise  to  so  freeze  the  mobility  of  our 
political  system? 

After  all.  one  of  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties  of  today  emerged  from  a 
breakdown  of  another  party.  Should 
we  make  sure  this  can  never  happen 
again? 

Would  it  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
provide  in  this  indirect  way  that  it  could 
never  happen  again? 

Is  it  wise  to  make  om-  system  so  rigid 
that  a  conservative  movement,  a  liberal 
movement,  or  any  other  kind  of  move- 
ment cannot  survive  and  compete  in 
the  political  arena? 

I  think  even  if  we  could  constitution- 
ally do  so  it  would  be  unfair  and  unwise 
to  do  so. 

The  requirement  that  eligibility  to 
participate  in  this  bonanza  must  have 
been  established  retroactively  4  years  be- 
fore the  election  in  connection  with 
which  benefits  are  sought  seems  to  me 
clearly  unreasonable.  Although  we  have 
had  a  number  of  perennial  fringe  splin- 
ter parties,  none  has  ever  come  close  to 
meeting  the  5-million-vote  test. 

Is  political  aspiration  not  a  civil  right? 
Is  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  politi- 
cal preferment,  for  political  office  on 
equal  terms,  with  equal  opportunity,  not 
a  civil  right? 

It  is  a  right  as  basic  as  the  privilege 
of  voting,  and  yet  this  unwise  law  seeks 
to  circumscribe  that  right.  We  have  by 
law  circumscribed  the  right  of  equal  op- 
portunity to  seek  public  office,  to  seek  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  limited  it  to  two  men — the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Republican  Party.  We  have 
made  a  mistake,  Mr.  President.  Let  us 
erase  that  mistake. 

If  the  major  parties  are  subsidized 
while  the  minority  parties  are  not,  they 
will  be  even  less  likely  to  meet  the  5  mil- 
lion vote  test  in  the  future.  In  our  po- 
litical history  third  party  movements 
which  attract  support  in  any  substantial 
degree  arise  out  of  issues  of  the  day  or 
aroimd  an  individual  personality,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bull  Moose  revolt  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  the  rally  of  the  Pro- 
gressives around  Robert  La  Follette.  The 
text  of  title  III  of  Public  Law  89-809  as  it 
was  enacted  was  obviously  designed  to 
make  certain  that  no  such  movement  in 
the  future  would  be  encouraged  to  sur- 
vive one  battle  to  fight  again  4  years  la- 
ter. As  the  bill  first  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, the  vote  test  was  set  at  1'2  million 
votes.  This  was  increased  by  the  con- 
ference committee  to  5  million  votes 
in  order,  so  it  is  rimiored.  to  make  it 
practically  certain  that  only  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  Parties  would 
ever  receive  benefits  from  the  subsidy 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  may 
be  considered  desirable  or  undesirable. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable— not  only  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats  but  also  to  those  who  prefer 
some  other  party  to  either.  I  do  not  en- 
gage in  the  pastime  of  predicting  what 
the  Supreme  Court  would  do  in  a  given 


situation.  I  have  found  the  Court  a  bit 
unpredictable  at  times.  There  are  for- 
midable legal  obstacles  to  getting  the 
matter  before  the  Court.  But  if  the  con- 
stitutional concept  of  one  man.  one  vote 
is  to  have  practical  validity,  the  con- 
stitutional questions  raised  by  the  act 
passed  last  year  cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug  of  expediency. 

I  pass  now.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
approach  followed  by  the  act  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  its  provisions.  To  be- 
gin with,  this  law  is  utterly  lacking  in 
clarity.  A  careful  reading  of  its  text 
raises  many  questions  for  which  no  an- 
swers are  to  be  found  either  in  the  stat- 
ute or  in  its  legislative  history. 

First,  who  is  to  receive  the  money? 
The  law  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  "into  the  treasury  of 
each  political  party"  which  qualifies. 
But  the  "treasury"  of  a  political  parly 
is  not  otherwise  defined  or  identified 
For  that  matter,  our  two  major  political 
parties  do  not  have  corporate  form,  nor 
are  they  otherwise  legal  entities.  There 
is  a  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
a  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
each  of  these  has  a  treasurer.  But  i.'^ 
there  in  fact  an  actual  Democratic  Na- 
tional Party  and  a  Republican  National 
Party — or  a  National  Republican  Party — 
that  have  been  organized  and  have  offi- 
cers? As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  a 
Democratic  National  Committee,  with  a 
chairman,  with  a  treasurer,  and  so  forth. 
But  is  there  a  Republican  National  Party, 
with  a  chairman  and  with  a  treasurer? 
If  so.  I  yield  for  some  Senator  to  name 
the  chairman,  name  the  treasurer.  I 
know  of  no  such  legal  entity  with  a 
Democratic  identification.  I  know  of 
no  such  legal  entity  with  a  Republican 
identification.  I  know  of  no  treasurer 
of  such  a  legal  entity.  Yet.  the  law  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  "into  the  treasury  of  each  po- 
litical party"  which  qualifies. 

It  is  in  this  cavalier  way  that  this  law 
would  deal  with  an  estimated  $60  million 
of  public  funds. 

Under  previously  existing  law,  neither 
of  the  national  committees  is  permitted 
to  receive  or  disburse  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion in  a  calendar  year.  So  if  we  as- 
sume by  implication,  by  some  writing  of 
regulation,  some  obtuse  interpretation, 
that  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasuiy  can 
pay  $30  million  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  or  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
what  do  we  do  with  the  law  that  limits 
those  committees  to  $3  million  per  year? 
Is  it  intended  that  this  $3  miUion  limit 
is  repealed  by  implication,  or  is  it  in- 
tended that  the  treasurers  of  the  other 
committees  formed  to  promote  the  can- 
didacy of  the  presidential  candidates  of 
the  major  parties  shall  also  constitute 
the  "treasury  "  of  that  political  party? 
I  do  not  know;  the  statute  does  not  say. 

We  have  made  a  mistake.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  erase  it.  The  law  does  not 
identify  either  by  name  or  by  title  the 
individuals  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made.  Perhaps  the  term  "treasury  of 
each  political  party  "  was  intended  to  be 
somewhat  flexible.  If  that  be  so.  the 
language  used  was  magnificently  suc- 
cessful.    The  language  used  is  sufficiently 
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vague  to  satisfy  almost  any  test  of  flex- 
ibility. 

There  is  apparent  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  about  whether  a  qualify- 
ing political  party  must  pay  from  its  own 
funds  a  portion  of  its  expenses  and  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  only  for  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $5  million.  A  com- 
mittee print  distributed  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  subsequent  to  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  89-809  states: 

First,  all  parties  are  to  be  subject  to  a  $5 
million  floor,  for  which  no  reimbursement  Is 
to  be  allowed. 

This  committee  document  implies  that 
qualifying  parties  must  pay  from  other 
sources  the  first  $5  million  of  campaign 
expenses.  But  I  do  not  find  that  the 
statute  reads  in   this  way. 

Section  303  ( c '  <  2  >  <  A  >  provides  that  the 
tola!  amount  that  a  major  political  party 
may  receive  is  limited  to  "the  excess  cer 
$5  million"  of  one-half  of  $1  multiplied 
by  the  total  vote  cast  for  candidates  of 
♦,he  two  major  parties.  For  example, 
since  70  million  votes  were  cast  in  the 
1964  presidential  election,  each  of  the 
major  parties  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbunscment  in  1968  for  its  expenses  up 
to  a  maximum  of  one-half  of  $70  million, 
less  $5  million,  or  $30  million.  There  is 
no  provision  whatever  that  requires  that 
even  the  first  $1  of  expenses  be  paid  from 
privately  raised  funds.  Qualifying  par- 
ties may  seek  reimbursement  for  each 
and  every  dollar  of  expenses  incurred 
"with  respect  to"  each  presidential  cam- 
paign up  to  the  maximum,  which,  as 
Indicated  above,  will  be  about  $30  million 
In  1968. 

Section  303<c>i2)iC)  states  that: 

No  payment  with  respect  to  any  Presiden- 
tial campaign  shall  be  made  before  Septem- 
ber 1  ol  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election 
with  respect  to  which  such  campaign  is 
conducted. 

While  this  provision  directs  that  "pay- 
ment" to  political  parties  cannot  be  made 
before  September  1,  it  does  nothing  to 
limit  such  payments  to  reimbursement 
for  expenses  incurred  after  that  date. 
Apparently,  payment  may  be  made  after 
September  1  for  expenses  incurred  before 
September  1.  The  only  requirement, 
timewise,  is  that  the  "treasurer  of  such 
party"  must  certify  that  the  amount  re- 
quested has  been  "spent  or  incurred" 
prior  to  the  date  of  certification,  "with 
respect  to"  the  presidential  campaign. 
Thus,  if  a  political  party  has  funds  other- 
wise available,  or  credit,  the  September  1 
deadlme  is  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  the 
field  is  wide  open  not  only  as  to  the 
timing  but  also  as  to  the  purpose  and 
the  place  of  expenditures  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement from  public  funds.  Under 
the  heading  of  "Limitations"  the  only 
requirement  is  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
party  must  certify  that  tlie  amount  re- 
quested was  "spent  or  incurred  in  carry- 
ing on  such  presidential  campaign"  prior 
to  the  request  for  reimbursement,  plus 
the  added  limitation  that  a  party  may 
not  be  reimbursed  in  a  total  amount 
which  exceeds  the  total  amount  it  has 
spent. 

This  raises  all  sorts  of  interesting  pos- 
sibilities. If  obligations  are  incurred  by 
a  State  party  organization  "with  respect 
to"  the  presidential  campaign  but  paid 


by  the  national  organization,  may  reim- 
bursement be  made  for  such  expenses? 
It  would  appear  so,  though  this  is  not 
entirely  clear.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
things  in  this  law  not  entirely  clear.  It 
may  not  even  be  necessary  to  decide  this 
point  if  the  treasurer  of  the  State  com- 
mittee is  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  "treas- 
ury" of  the  political  party. 

How  can  it  be  said  which  treasurer  of 
which  committee  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Party,  or  the  Re- 
publican National  Party,  or  how  many 
treasurers  there  may  be?  The  law  is 
silent  on  this  point. 

There  is  no  apparent  prohibition 
against  a  party  financing  its  entire  oper- 
ation by  loans  during  the  first  9  months 
of  the  election  year  and  then  paying  off 
the  loans  after  September  1  with  Federal 
funds.  Is  there  anyone  to  gainsay  that? 
The  act  does  not  prohibit  it. 

Perhaps  a  national  committee  may 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  personnel 
dh-pcting  its  party's  affairs  in  a  State — 
or  for  that  matter  in  all  50  States.  It 
might  simply  enlarge  its  own  staff  by 
employing  field  representatives  to  be 
stationed  in  the  several  States  and  hav- 
ing their  salaries  and  expenses  paid  from 
Federal  funds.  In  such  a  situation  where 
is  the  voice  of  the  State  committee  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign?  Even  at 
today's  prices  S30  million  will  go  a  long 
way  and  particularly  if  spent  in  a  few 
pivotal  States,  or  in  a  few  States,  pivotal 
or  not  pivotal;  for  instance,  in  a  State 
in  which  one  party  or  the  other  might 
wish  to  make  an  intensive  effort  to  de- 
feat or  elect  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

So  far  as  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
Public  Law  89-809  are  concerned  either 
major  party  could  spend  its  entire  S30 
million  in  a  few  States,  or  even  in  one 
State.  If  nothing  else  gives  Senators 
and  Congressmen  cause  for  concern,  this 
-sliould.  The  subsidy  provided  by  this 
act  could  be  used  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people  of  a  particular  State  to  select 
a  representative  of  their  choosing  with- 
out undue  influence  from  without.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  made  a  mistake.  Let 
us  erase  it. 

Almost  any  conceivable  type  of  ex- 
penditure could  be  held  to  have  been  in- 
curred "with  respect  to"  a  presidential 
campaign  or  "in  carrying  on"  a  presi- 
dential campaign.  In  theory,  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  act  are  limited  to  the 
payment  of  exjDenses  of  the  presidential 
campaign,  with  nothing  provided  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  congressional  or 
senatorial  campaigns  in  which  the  party 
may  also  have  candidates.  But  what 
are  campaign  expenditures?  They  are 
nowhere  defined. 

Given  the  way  our  political  campaigns 
are  conducted,  how  are  the  campaigns 
to  be  separated  by  candidates?  How  Is 
the  campaign  for  President  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
ate, Congres.s,  or  Governor. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  states  as  follows: 

To  preclude  any  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  from  being  used  for 
other  than  the  campaign  expenses  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  no 
reimbursement  will  be  made  for  any  item 
related  to  a  candidate  for  any  office  other 
than   President   or   Vice   President.     For   ex- 


ample, if  a  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  should  make  a  Joint  political  ap- 
pearance with  a  candidate  for  another  public 
office  and  a  substantial  ptirpose  of  the  Pres- 
idential or  Vice  Presidential  appearance  Is 
to  further  the  candidacy  of  the  other  candi- 
date, no  reimbursement  for  such  Joint  ap- 
pearance will  be  allowed. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee's  view, 
as  above  quoted,  is  not  spelled  out  in  the 
statute  nor,  in  my  opinion,  supported  by 
the  statute.  The  text  of  the  statute  con- 
tains no  such  restrictions  or  limitation. 
U{X)n  close  analysis  the  committee  report 
language  Itself  is  somewhat  less  than 
clear.  If  a  presidential  candidate  in  a 
nationwide  TV  address,  after  spelling 
out  his  own  views  on  the  issues  and  de- 
tailing the  virtues  of  his  party  should 
suggest  that  the  electorate  ought  to  send 
to  Wa.shington  a  majority  of  Congress- 
men of  the  same  political  persuasion, 
does  this  disqualify  the  expenses  of  that 
telecast  for  reimbursement?  I  doubt 
anyone  could  answer  that  question  with 
certainty.  'Will  it  be  necei^sary  for  can- 
didates for  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  for  Governor  to  flee  the 
area  when  their  party's  presidential 
candidate  comes  to  their  State,  lest  the 
expenses  of  the  presidential  candidate's 
trip  be  subjected  to  doubt.  Must,  or 
can.  a  presidential  candidate  run  in  a 
vacuum,  disassociating  himself  from 
other  candidates  of  his  party?  "Where 
are  the  guidelines  to  determine  what  ex- 
penses are  eligible  for  reimbursement? 
There  are  no  guidelines  at  all  In  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966. 

There  are  no  safeguards  against  cor- 
rupt practices.  There  are  no  safeguards 
against  misappropriations.  There  are 
no  safeguards  against  the  use  of  funds 
for  purposes  of  usurpation  of  public  will 
rather  than  implementation  of  public 
will.  "We  made  a  mistake  in  many  re- 
spects.    Let  us  erase  that  mistake. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be 
administered  at  all,  then  those  who  write 
the  regulations  must,  in  effect,  write  the 
law.  The  law  does  not  provide  the 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  this  political 
slush  fund.  Therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered at  all  a  guideline  must  be 
provided  by  regulation.  I  wonder  if  my 
Republican  colleagues  are  agreeable  to 
a  Democratic  administration  writing  the 
rules  governing  who  can  spend  how 
much  and  for  what  in  tlie  1968  cam- 
paign. It  would  seem  to  me  that  no 
political  party  out  of  power  would  will- 
ingly entrust  this  responsibility  to  the 
party  in  power.  If  title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-809  remains  on  the  statute  books 
this  will  be  the  result,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  rules  at  all  by  which  this  slush 
fund  is  to  be  expended. 

The  proponents  of  the  act  argue  that 
the  subsidy  it  authorizes  will  free  presi- 
dential campaigns  of  the  need  for  tainted 
money.  In  addition  to  helping  presi- 
dential candidates,  this  is  supposed  to 
be  helpful  to  candidates  for  the  Senate 
and  the  House  since,  it  is  suggested,  pri- 
vate contributions  will  then  be  more 
readily  available  for  their  use. 

Theoretically,  there  is  apparent  logic 
in  this  contention.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  act  imposes  no  limitations  whatever 
upon  the  raising  and  spending  of  private 
funds  in  behalf  of  presidential  candl- 
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dates  or  any  other  candidates.  National 
fundraising  drives  can  continue  as  be- 
fore and  the  proceeds  can  be  spent  as 
they  have  been  spent  in  the  past.  There- 
after— on  or  after  September  1 — the 
party  may  claim  reimbursement  for  the 
expenses  which  it  has  already  paid  with 
private  contributions,  thus  ending  the 
election  year  with  a  profit  suflBcient  to 
sustain  the  party  organization  hand- 
somely for  the  ensuing  3  years  until  the 
next  presidential  election  year — and  tm- 
til  the  next  distribution  of  public  funds. 
In  the  alternative,  private  funds  raised 
by  a  party  at  the  national  level  could 
be  expended  in  behalf  of  those  congres- 
sional candidates  selected  for  favor  by 
the  national  party  organization,  or  even 
in  an  election  for  mayor  or  sheriff. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled  that  a 
majority  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
should  have  approved  a  measure  so  ut- 
terly devoid  of  safeguards.  But  a  ma- 
jority did  approve  it,  and  so  did  the  Presi- 
dent. As  I  said  earlier,  what  we  have 
done  is  to  provide  $60  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  be  divided  between  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties,  with  the 
parties  free  to  spend  it  as  they  see  fit 
in  addition  to  what  they  can  raise  other- 
Rise,  thus  compounding  the  unsavory 
aspects  of  political  campaign  financing. 

Sponsors  of  this  act  have  apparently 
recognized  some  of  its  defects  and  vari- 
ous amendments  are  already  being  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!, 
has  made  several  public  statements  with 
respect  to  proposed  amendments.  I 
should  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  since 
he  is  not  in  the  Chamber  today,  I  have 
suggested  and  requested  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  postpone  a  vote  upon  my 
amendment  until  tomorrow.  I  think 
that  is  the  agreed-on  order  of  business. 

But  amendments  limited  to  the  scope 
and  the  framework  of  last  year's  act, 
though  they  might  make  it  administra- 
tively workable,  could  not  make  it  a  good 
law. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  special  study  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  this  law  and  mak- 
ing recommendations.  There  are  ru- 
mors that  the  committee  has  suggested 
its  appeal. 

I  suggest  its  repeal. 

We  shall  have  a  vote  on  that. 

For  a  law  so  unsound  in  its  approach 
and  so  lacking  in  safeguards,  the  only 
effective  remedy  Is  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier  in 
these  remarks,  the  subject  of  Federal 
law  relating  to  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  past  10  years.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive,  realis- 
tic law  effectively  regulating  the  use  of 
money  in  elections.  The  need  for  clean 
election  legislation  is  endorsed,  on  paper 
at  least,  by  many  persons,  both  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  public  generally. 

In  1956,  a  comprehensive  bill  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate.  Its  principal 
sponsors  were  then  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  and  the  minority  leader,  Sen- 
itor  Knowland.  Altogether,  86  Sena- 
•?'"s— the  total  number  of  Senators  was 
then  96— signed  the  bill  as  cosponsors. 
Never  before  had  conditions  for  clean 


election  legislation  seemed  more  propi- 
tious. 

Eighty-six  of  nlnety-slx  Senators  had 
signed  the  bill  but  It  never  had  enough 
support  to  be  reported  from  a  commit- 
tee. 

An  incident  had  occurred  which  had 
aroused  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  re- 
form and  which,  it  appeared,  would  serve 
as  a  catalyst  to  spur  action  by  Congress. 

A  U.S.  Senator,  the  late  Francis  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  revealed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
bribe  in  the  fonn  of  a  campaign  con- 
tribution in  return  for  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  natural  gas  bill.  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  the  bill,  primarily,  accord- 
ing to  his  veto  message,  because  he  felt 
that  passage  of  the  bill  was  tainted. 

Thus,  amid  widespread  expressions  of 
righteous  indignation,  86  Senators  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  do  something  about 
the  problem. 

But  as  I  have  said,  that  bill  was  not 
even  reported  by  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred;  nor  was  either  of  several 
other  comprehensive  bills  introduced 
during  the  same  session  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding one  introduced  by  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

In  1956,  there  were  two  Senate  com- 
mittee investigations,  much  oratory,  and 
no  action. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  a  Presidential 
commission  on  the  subject  which  sub- 
mitted recommendations  that  went  un- 
heeded by  the  Congress.  As  Public  Law 
89-809  was  approved  on  the  last  day  of 
the  89th  Congress,  a  bill  embodying  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  recommendations  was 
languishing  in  committee  and  a  less  com- 
prehensive bill  died  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  obvious  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  catalyst  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  achieve  genuine  election  law 
reform.  There  Is  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
many  that  effective  limitations  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  will  deprive 
candidates  of  funds  with  which  to  meet 
legitimate  campaign  expenses.  This  ac- 
counts in  part  for  reluctance  to  vote  for 
effective  controls. 

And  so,  I  have  concluded  that  in  order 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  effec- 
tively eliminate  questionable  campaign- 
financing  practices,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  some  alternate  source  of  cam- 
paign funds.  I  believe  that  this  view  Is 
shared  by  many  who  are  Interested  in 
reform. 

A  bill  providing  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  campaign  financing  under  proper 
safeguards,  and  also  effectively  limiting 
private  contributions  and  the  the  expen- 
diture thereof  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
passed.  This  is  the  carrot-and-the-stick 
formula.  After  more  than  10  years  of 
active  interest  and  effort  to  promote 
campaign  financing  legislation,  I  have 
concluded  that  such  an  approach  has 
merit,  and  it  may  be  the  only  approach 
which  will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  gen- 
uine reform  legislation. 

In  passing  the  Presidential  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966,  we  gave  up  the  carrot 
without  any  reform  at  all.  Without  this 
carrot,  reform  will  continue  to  elude  us. 

There  is  still  time  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. The  act  will  not  become  operative 
until  1967  tax  returns  are  filed  in  1968. 
But  unless  this  unsound  law  is  repealed 


before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
starts  writing  checks  in  1968,  we  shall 
have  lost  any  realistic  chance  to  do  any- 
thiag  about  the  loose  practices  which 
now  prevail  under  existing  law. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reverse  the  unwise  action  which 
was  taken  in  haste  last  October.  The 
first  step  is  the  repeal  of  the  unsound 
measure  which  was  passed.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  Congress 
should  proceed  to  consider  seriously  the 
suggestions  submitted  by  President  John- 
son, the  late  President  Kennedy,  and 
others,  and  enact  an  effective  law  which 
will  eliminate  Improper  and  excessive  in-  * 
fluence  of  money  in  Federal  election 
campaigns. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A  BALANCED  TAX  STRUCTURE  FOR  A  BALANCED 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  blU 
before  the  Senate  today  has  as  its  stated 
primary  purpose,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration,  the 
return  to  normal  growth  in  the  economy 
as  it  is  affected  by  capital  Investment. 
The  statement  was  continually  made 
throughout  testimony  before  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
the  so-called  unstability  engendered  by 
unsustainable  growth  has  been  brought 
to  a  state  of  equilibrium  by  this  sup- 
posedly judicious  and  well-timed  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  tax  credit.  The 
suspension  of  October  10  has  been  de- 
cleared  partially  responsible  for  the  al- 
leged return  to  economic  elysiimi  after  a 
wild  ride  characterized  by  imbridled 
growth  of  productive  capacity,  employ- 
ment, personal  and  corporate  income, 
unparalleled  Treasury  revenues,  and  the 
never-before-seen  phenomenon  of  a 
country  fighting  a  major  war  9,000  miles 
from  its  shores  and  at  the  same  time  sus- 
taining growth  in  consumer  sectors  of 
the  economy  during  free  market  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  very  sin- 
cerely and  studiously  to  see  just  what  is 
wrong  with  the  conditions  that  I  have 
described.  In  light  of  natural  adjust- 
ments in  the  economy  roughly  a  full 
quarter  before  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit.  I  dismiss  the  words  "unbridled" 
or  "imsustainable"  as  being  character- 
istic of  economic  theorists  who  see  just 
how  untimely  and  imnecessarj'  the  ap- 
plication of  any  fiscal  restraint  was  at 
this  time.  For  anyone  to  have  claimed  to 
foresee  the  conditions  existing  in  the  last 
two  quarters  of  calendar  1967  and  used 
that  at  a  basis  for  this  mismeasure,  par- 
ticularly when  the  best  economic  talent 
in  the  country  still  cannot  make  them 
out,  is  imprudent,  to  say  the  least.  And 
judging  from  comparisons  between  pro- 
jected figures  both  in  absolute  figures 
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and  in  growth  rates  and  those  tabulated 
for  the  last  3  months,  leadtime  for 
administration  clairvoyance  has  been 
reduced  considerably,  in  fact,  if  not  In 
its  own  mind. 

A  look  at  economic  mdicators  of  tne 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1966  make 
abundantly  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
economy  was  not  overheating.  It  was,  of 
its  own  accord,  leveline;  off.  It  is  as  if 
it  could  fore.see.  unless  it  minded  Its 
manners  and  grew  at  a  rate  that  was 
considered  'safe"  it  would  be  subjected 
to  fiscal  and  economic  restraints  and 
other  things,  "too  terrible  to  mention." 

A  •'lance  at  some  of  the  more  obvious 
indicators  makes  this  quite  clear.     Ac- 
cording   to   the   Federal   Reserve   index 
points,  industrial  production  was  begin- 
ning to  level  off  as  early  as  July  of  1966. 
Surely  this  was  sutliciently  early  in  the 
game' to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  de- 
cision to  suspend  the  investment  incen- 
tive    Manufacturers'  capital  appropria- 
tions were  recovering  from  a  signfiicant 
decline      Equipment   expenditures   had 
leveled  off  the  middle  of  the  second  quar- 
ter    Seasonally  adjusted  auto  sales  be- 
gai\  a  continuing  decline.    We  all  know 
of  the  recession  in  the  housing  industry 
brought  on  by  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  unilaterally  con- 
trol   the    economy    with    measures    that 
could  at  best  be  called  awkward.     Pro- 
duction as  a  percentage  of  capacity  be- 
gan a  steady  decline  midway  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
whether  you  are  a  micro-  or  macro- 
economist,  whatever  your  economic 
cosmos  of  concentration,  these  are  not 
signs  of  unsustained  growth.  They  are 
signs  of  fluctuations  in  our  free  market 
that.  If  left  alone,  would  have  resulted  in 
an  adjustment  permitting'  us  to  grow 
economically  in  a  continued  upswing  in- 
stead of  being  continually  plagued  by 
teeterings  on  the  brink  of  economic  un- 
certainty brought  on  by  those  who  can- 
not adjust  to  -positive  growth  eco- 
nomics." I  do  not  suggest  that  these  in- 
dividuals or  schools  of  economic  thought 
be  embalmed  with  their  theoretical  her- 
itage, but  one  is  tempted. 

I  turn  now  from  the  past  to  the  imme- 
diate present.  Here,  again,  a  look  at  the 
indicators  give  rise  to  increased  concern. 
As  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  has  said,  "the  economy  has  not 
been  following  the  administrations' 
script. '  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  probably 
written  in  olde  English. 

The  industrial  production  index  for 
Febi-uary  was  off  2.1  points  from  Jan- 
uaiT's  revi.sed  figure  of  158.0.  Motor 
vehicle  production  continued  its  serious 
decline.  Tlie  rise  in  steel  production  is 
quite  slight  and  the  increase  in  utilities 
production  again  is  marginal.  Business 
equipment  output  showed  an  unexpected 
drop,  it  was  1.3  percent  lower  in  Februai-y 
from'  January  figures  tliat  had  already 
been  revised  downward. 

This  makes  February  the  lowest  month 
in  tills  area  since  September  of  1966. 
Poorer  profit  expectations  for  the  first 
quarter  remain  a  fairly  sure  reality. 
January's  inventory  accumulation  con- 
tinued unusually  high. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  apparent  busi- 
ness decline  continues,  concurrent  with 
both  peaking  In  Inventory  investment 


and  capital  expenditures,  there  should 
be  steps  taken  to  counteract  these  ef- 
fects of  past  economic  mismeasures,  and 
later  in  this  speech  I  shall  outline  what  I 
feel  the  economy  needs  in  addition  to  an 
immediate  and  retroactive  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

But   to   continue   with   our  necrology, 
Mr  President,  total  personal  income  has 
begun  to  level  off.    Net  farm  income,  in- 
cluding new  inventory  change,  continues 
its   yearlong   decline.     Corporate    after- 
tax profits  began  to  decline  in  early  1966 
and  as  I  stated  abDve.  the  present  picture 
is  not  encouraging.     The  effect  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  pattern  could  have  on 
Treasury  revenues  should  be  of  greater 
concern  than  the  loss  on  paper  occa- 
sioned bv  retroactive  restoration  of  the 
tax-investment    credit,    particularly    in 
view  of  what  many  economists  consider 
overoptimistic  tax-revenue  expectations 
by    the    administration.      In    all    com- 
ponents, weekly  hours  of  work  have  drop- 
ped significantly  with  a  drop  registered 
in  durable  goods  of  1  fuU  hour.    Aver- 
age weekly  earnings  have  dropped  m  all 
manufacturing     industries.       Both     the 
wholesale   and    retail    price   indexes   are 
fairly  stable.    The  homebuilding  industry 
and  the  automobile  industries  still  pre- 
sent a  very  disturbing  picture.     While 
homebuilding  has  bottomed  out  despite 
the  stati.stical  freak  for  housing  starts 
In  January,  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  see  what 
is    implied    here— substantial    economic 
trends    cannot    be    remedied    and.    for- 
tunately,   squelched    by    instant    action 
measures. 

Senate  speeches  given  by  me  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1966,  and  March  16  of  this  year 
have  made  clear  my  position  and   the 
concurrence  of  many  economic  analysts 
representing  highly  reputable  forums  of 
economic  expression.     You  cannot  suc- 
cessfuUv    lessen    demand    by    reducing 
the  means  of  satisfying  that  demand.  To 
think  that  reduction  in  productive  ca- 
pacity will  have  a  traceable  effect  on  con- 
sumer  demand   other   than   that   occa- 
sioned bv  admittedly  unacceptable  levels 
of   unemployment   is.   to   my   thinking, 
somethin'?  straight  from  Lewis  Carroll. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  the  indicators 
clearly  demand  the   restoration  of  the 
investment  credit.     They  demand  it  in 
equity  and  from  sound  economic  reason- 
ing    I  shall  belabor  no  further  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  needed  to  begin  with  and 
one  strongly  suspects  that  it  was  a  fiscal 
bone    thrown    to    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board  in  exchange  for  easier  money.    As 
I  believe  I  educed  from  Chairman  Martin 
in  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  this  bill,  the  Reserve  Board 
is  influencing  directly  the  fiscal  poUcies 
of  the  administration  with  intimations  of 
monetary  strangulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  was  made 
in  both  prepared  statements  and  in  an- 
swers to  specific  questions  at  hearings, 
that  the  suspen.'^ion  of  the  investment 
credit  and  the  accelerated  depreciation 
were  not  revenue  measures.  They  were 
to  cool  off  the  economy  and  prevent  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  making  the  eco- 
nomy too  "snug,"  to  use  Chairman  Mar- 
tin's word.  This  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  that  the  apparent 
gain,  at  least  in  this  sector  of  revenue 


collection,   was   not   of   significance   as 
revenue,  would  seem  to  lead  us  logically 
to  the  next  step  in  this  syllogism.    If  the 
restoration  of  the  credit  is  a  move  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  as,  I  believe,  re- 
cent  Federal   spending,   pump-priming 
moves  have  also  been,  then  to  make  the 
restoration   retroactive   to   the   original 
date  would  further  the  stated  economic 
aims  of  the  administration.     This  is  a 
strictly  economic  situation.    We  need  to 
stimulate  the  economy.    A  review  of  the 
indicators  shows  this  to  be  obvious.    To 
claim  that  retroactivity  would  represent 
an  inequitable  windfall  to  those  that  had, 
in  their  best  business  judg-ment.  to  ex- 
pand   is  to  indulge  in  ethical  jwstunng. 
What  is  meant  by  a  windfall  is  open  to 
definition.     I,  for  one,  cannot  imaume 
responsible  boards  of  directors  of  Amer- 
ican industry  voting  themselves  a  month 
in  Montcgo  Bay,  Jamaica,  after  receiv- 
ing a  return  of  these  funds.    These  funds 
will   be  used  to  make   their  businesses 
stronger,  more   competitive,   more   pro- 
ductive and,  to  the  Treasury's  direct  in- 
terest, better  producers  of  Federal  rev- 
enues. 

To  repeal  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit  suspension  and  the  accelerated 
depreciation  is  a  sound  economic  move 
designed  to  provide  needed  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  To  repeal  it  retroactively 
to  October  9.  if  one  follows  administra- 
tion reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  also  be  sound  economics. 

My  position,  supported  by  massive  pub- 
lic support  from  industry,  is  that  retro- 
activity should  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  include  House  language  that  in- 
creases the  credit  amount  from  25  to  50 
percent  for  amounts  over  $25,000. 

Mr  President,  tne  last  economic  mdi- 
cator  that  I  shall  discuss  as  a  major  sign 
of  threatening  economic  slowdown  is  the 
relationship  between  the  decline  in  total 
sales  and  the  continued  increase  in  in- 
ventories even  though  overall  production 
in  industry  has  declined.  When  you 
have  inventories  rising  high  above  sales, 
both  absolutely  and  as  a  ratio,  particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  declining  and  de- 
creased production,  a  very  serious  look 
must  be  taken  at  the  consumer  side  ol 
the  economy.  This  look  should  take  into 
consideration,  not  only  an  increase  in 
savings  and  a  definite  slowing  of  the  rise 
in  retail  sales,  but  the  psychological  im- 
pact on  the  average  man  of  our  yo-yo 
economic  measures. 

Inventories  in  business  have  risen  from 
$132,392,000,000   to   $136,520,000,000  be- 
tween October  1966  and  January  1967. 
Sales   however,  began  a  decrease  in  No- 
vember and  the  January  figure  is  down 
to   $87,819,000,000   from   $87,875,300,000. 
This  situation  gives  rise  to  concern  b'at 
when  it  is  coupled  with  a  clear-cut  de- 
cline  in   production  in  total   industrial 
production  and  clear  cut  declines  in  pro- 
duction of  selected  manufacturers,  a  very 
close  look  must  be  taken  into  means  to 
stimulate  demand  across  the  board.   The 
industrial  production  index,  seasonally 
adjusted,  decreased  in  February  for  the 
second  consecutive  month  with  a  decline 
of    13    percent.      Total   manufacturing 
dropped  from  161.5  in  October  1966  to 
157.9  in  February  1967,  a  drop  of  36  per- 
cent, taking  1957  through  1959,  as  100, 
seasonally  adjusted. 
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This,  Mr.  President,  would  seem  to 
make  clear  the  point  that  not  only  is 
there  a  need  to  provide  a  long  run  in- 
crease in  productive  capacity,  but  if  that 
capacity  is  to  make  economic  sense,  there 
must  be  an  immediate  stimulation  of  the 
consumer  markets  in  this  country  across 
the  board. 

Productive  capacity  is  worse  than  use- 
less if  there  is  no  demand  for  the  prod- 
uct; it  represents  a  drain  on  both  corpo- 
rate, individual  and  Government  reve- 
nues, not  only  is  it  annoying,  it  is  ex- 
pensive— expensive  in  revenue  and  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer  and,  there- 
fore, of  Industry  that  an  excise  tax  cut 
in  both  automobiles  and  communications 
Is  in  order.  This  cut  in  taxes  would  pro- 
vide needed  cash  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods,  which  purchases,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  retail  reports  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  have  slowed  in 
growth  despite  the  relentless  growth  in 
consumers. 

The  automobile  industry  is  obviously 
in  an  uncomfortable  situation.  Sales 
according  to  the  latest  figures  supplied 
by  the  National  Association  of  Auto  Deal- 
ers show  a  drop  in  sales  of  25  percent 
from  last  year.  The  impact  of  this  In- 
dusti-y  and  those  closely  connected  to  it 
on  the  economy  is  well  known. 

A  serious  decline  in  this  sector  is  not 
to  be  taken  lightly.  A  remedy  must  be 
found,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  to  stimulate 
sales  through  a  cut  in  excise  taxes.  The 
amendment  I  propose  would  cut  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  from  the  present 
7  to  4  percent,  effective  on  date  of  filial 
enactment.  There  is,  however,  language 
Included  to  provide  for  a  reimbursement 
for  the  difference  in  the  taxes  for  auto- 
mobiles purchased  after  my  speech  of 
March  16,  wherein  I  originally  proposed 
this  tax  cut.  A  cut  of  this  nature  would 
not  only  result  In  an  increase  in  auto- 
mobile sales,  but  it  would  also  provide 
extra  funds  for  further  stimulation  of 
consumer  consumption.  Savings  figures 
as  a  percentage  of  disposable  income  is 
up  from  4.8  in  the  third  quarter  of  1966 
to  5.9  only  3  months  later,  at  the  end  of 
calendar  1966.  These  extra  funds,  cou- 
pled with  moneys  freed  by  an  excise  tax 
cut,  would  provide  stimulus  not  only  to 
automobiles,  as  I  have  said,  but  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  This  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  is.  I  feel,  clearly  in  the 
economic  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  at  this 
time  to  an  article  entitled  "Chi-ysler  Plans 
Layoffs  in  April— 21.000  Men  in  United 
Slates  To  Be  Idle  5  Days."  written  by 
William  D.  Smith,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday.  April  1. 
1967. 
The  article  states : 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  announced  yes- 
terday It  would  lay  off  21.000  production 
workers  for  five  days  during  April  because 
of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  company's  auto  as- 
sembly schedule  for  the  month. 

The  article  also  states,  referring  to  the 
big  inventories  which  I  cited  in  the 
general  industry : 

A  Chrysler  spokesman  said  the  production 
cutback  was  made  to  reduce  Inventories  of 
new  cars.    Chrysler's  sales  this  year  through 
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Majch  20  are  down  15.6  per  cent  from  the 
year-earlier  level. 

Here  is  a  significant  jxiint : 

Chrysler's  sales  decline  Is  nonetheless  the 
smallest  of  any  of  the  Nation's  major  auto 
makers.  Over-all  Industry  sales  are  down 
20.9  per  cent  for  the  January  1-March  20 
period. 

The  article  further  points  out  that — 
The  Chrysler  plants  to  be  affected  are 
Lynch  Road  (Detroit)  In  the  week  beginning 
April  3rd;  Hamtramck  (Detroit)  and  St. 
Louis  in  the  week  of  April  10;  Los  Angeles  In 
the  week  of  April  17  and  Newark,  Delaware, 
and  Belviciere.  Illinois,  in  the  week  of  April 
24. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Another  area,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  due;  rather  overdue, 
for  a  lowering  in  excise  taxes,  is  the  area 
of  commimications.  This  tax  presently 
at  10  percent,  after  the  very  brief  lower- 
ing of  it  in  1965,  should  be  lowered  to  3 
percent,  effective  May  1.  This  effective 
date  would  permit  the  companies  in- 
volved to  have  some  leadtime  in  chang- 
ing their  billings. 

This  cut,  again,  Mr.  President,  would 
provide  needed  consumer  dollars  for 
stimulation  of  consumer  demand  to  be 
met  by  an  expansion  in  production 
capacity  engendered,  in  turn  by  credit 
easing  and  investment  credits.  This 
approach  to  growth  is,  I  believe,  the  an- 
swer to  increased  demand.  Expand 
productive  capacity;  do  not  stall  the 
economy  with  awkward  and  ill-timed 
fiscal  and  monetary  controls  that  are 
effected  on  the  basis  of  estimates  that 
have  regularly  been  incorrect.  These 
two  tax  cuts,  coupled  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 9,  1966,  should  provide  the  total 
economy  with  the  fuel  necessary  for  it 
to  move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  mine  about  the  effect  of  reve- 
nues of  tax  cuts  over  the  past  15  years 
stated  that  there  was  not,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, a  tax  cut  that  did  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  aggregate  Treasury  revenues. 
And  I  was  trying  desperately  today  to 
have  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  revenues  that  would 
be  involved.  I  have  sent  a  wire  this  af- 
ternoon to  the  quadriad,  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Council.  Mr.  Ackley,  requesting 
them  to  submit  information  showing  this 
amount  in  time  for  the  debate  on  this 
measure. 

In  15  years  we  have  still  not  learned 
this  lesson.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
begin  in  earnest  the  use  of  "positive 
growth  economics." 

The  sector  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Tieas- 
ui-y  of   the   automobile   excise   tax   cut 


would  be  $177  million  in  fiscal  1967  and 
$513  million  in  fiscal  1968.  The  sector 
loss  for  the  communications  excise  tax 
cut  would  be  $98  miUion  in  fiscal  1967 
and  $703  million  in  fiscal  1968.  This 
totals  to  $1,875,000,000  in  fiscal  1967  and 
$2,816,000,000  in  fiscal  1968.  I  maintain, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  aggregate  reve- 
nues generated  by  the  passage  of  these 
extra  funds  through  the  economy  would 
more  than  offset  the  sector  revenue  loss 
occasioned  by  the  lowering  of  these  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  these  amend- 
ments— and  intend  to  offer  them — only 
after  a  close  study  of  the  indicators  and 
very  recent  communications  with  leaders 
of  economic  thought  in  the  Nation.  I 
have  here  a  telegram  from  Mr.  William 
F.  Butler,  vice  president  for  economic  re- 
search of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Believe  you  are  wise  in  calling  for  reduc- 
tions in  excises  en  autos  and  telephone  calls. 
Stimulus  to  consumer  markets  would  be 
highly  useful.  Experience  shows  that  a  bal- 
anced tax  reduction  applying  to  both  con- 
sumption and  investment  is  the  best  route. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Olsen. 
senior  \ice  president  and  economist  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank.  The  let- 
ter reads: 

First  National  City  Bank. 
Hcu-  York.  N.Y.,  March  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'=htngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  plan  to  propose  rec'.uction  in 
certain  excise  taxes  as  an  amendment  to  the 
investment  tax  credit  restoration  bill.  Tlie 
reduction  in  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  is 
particularly  desirable  in  light  of  the  present 
slow  sales  performance.  Despite  susbtantial 
increases  in  personal  Income  in  December 
and  again  in  January,  consumers  have  in- 
creased their  rate  of  savings  and  reduced 
expenditures.  They  have  also  slowed  down 
sharply  their  net  consumer  credit  borrow- 
ings. The  consumer  does  not  feel  in  a  i>osi- 
tion  to  Improve  his  rate  of  expenditure,  and 

reduction  in  these  excise  taxes  might  very 
well  encourage  him.  Indeed,  the  uncertain- 
ties about  imposition  of  the  6  per  cent  surtax 
may  be  a  consideration  In  the  consumers 
cautious  attitude.  With  inventories  at  un- 
usually high  levels  and  still  growing,  further 
slowdown  in  demand  is  going  to  make  the 
inventory  adjustment  more  difficult  and 
drawn  out.  Continued  discouragement  to 
consumption  will  not  help  matters. 

Auto  companies  are  being  directed  to  add 
new  safety  features  to  current  and  next 
year's  models.  The  consumer  must  pay  for 
these  safety  features  despite  the  fact  that 
if  left  to  a  free  choice  he  might  elect  not 
to  purchase  them.  A  reduction  in  the  excise 
tax,  therefore,  would  help  to  oITset  thei-e 
extra  charges. 

The  reduction  in  the  telephone  excise  tax 
wotild  help  the  consumer's  overall  budget, 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  direct  expendi- 
tures to  other  services  or  goods,  in  line  wnth 
the  general  need  to  encourage  an  improve- 
ment in  consumption. 

You  have  my  permission  to  incorporate 
this  into  the  hearings  if  you  S' >  choose.  Best 
personal  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leit. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson,  institute  professor  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  sup- 
porting my  amendments  to  reduce  excise 
taxes,  which  reads  as  follows,  under  date 
of  March  20; 
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Massachusetts  Instituth 

OP  Technology. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  March  20.  1967. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Committee   on   Finance.    US.   Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

De^r  Senator  Hartke:  I  do  think  this 
might  be  a  good  time  to  make  progress 
toward  reducing  excise  taxes  at  the  Federal 
level  The  auto  and  (with  less  urgency)  the 
telephone  taxes  might  make  a  promising 
beginning. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A   Samtjelson. 

Institute  Pro/e.'isor. 

Professor  Samuelson  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  in  this  field. 

I  have  relied  throughout  this  speech 
on  analyses  also  prepared  by  Townsend- 
Greenspan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  inter- 
nationally known  and  respected  eco- 
nomic analysts.  Their  figures  and  con- 
clusion agree  with  and  reinforce  those 
gathered  from  other  sources.  Here.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  consensus  of  economic 
opinion,  iterated  by  veritable  pundits  m 
the  field.     I  ask  that  my  colleagues  heed 

them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
figui-es  and  the  analysis  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  then  come  for  Congress  to  show 
that  it  is  able  to  respond  to  the  total 
economy  in  a  balanced  manner  with  a 
balanced  program.  This  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation,  the  economy,  the 
consumer,  and,  quite  significantly,  the 
present  Congress. 

I  hope  that  some  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  effects  of  these  amend- 
ments will  understand  that  I  was  opposed 
to  the  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  I  felt  that  the  Investment  tax 
credit  was  a  good  proposal.  It  was  a  tax 
credit  of  7  percent,  which  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  giving  to  business  a  depreciation 
on  its  equipment  of  114  percent. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  suspension  of  the 
tax  credit  last  fall,  and  I  believe  that  the 
evidence  now  demonstrates  that  action 
by  Congress  was  not  alone  ill  timed  and 
ill  conceived,  but  also  was  economically 
unsound,  and  I  am  glad  to  help  rectify 
the  mistake  of  last  fall. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
for  a  tax  cut  for  business  and  Industry 
in  the  amount  of  this  7-percent  tax 
credit.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  not 
penalize  those  companies  which,  by  rea- 
son of  economic  necessity,  were  forced  to 
continue  their  investment  and  their 
progress — penalize  them  for  7  months 
out  of  a  period  of  almost  4'2  years.  In 
other  words,  we  provided  the  7-percent 
Investment  tax  credit  in  1962.  We  sus- 
pended it  in  October  of  1966.  We  pro- 
pose to  make  it  effective  again  in  March 
of  1967. 

So.  in  less  than  a  5 -year  period,  we 
have  had  an  on-again,  off-again  tax 
credit  for  business. 

We  have  had  the  same  policy  in  the 
field  of  excise  taxes — that  Is,  national 
sales  taxes — which  I  opposed  from  the 
time  I  came  to  Congress.  We  finally 
were  aWe  to  eliminate  these  sales  taxes 
in  1965.  Then  we  eliminated  them  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  then  we  relm- 


posed  the  sales  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephones. 

Incidentally,  part  of  the  sales  taxes  on 
automobiles  was  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion.  I  might  point  out  that  none  of  it 
was  for  highway  safety.  This  is  just  an 
aside,  but  it  demonstrates  the  lack  of 
continued  emphasis  and  the  lack  of  con- 
tinued priority  of  those  things  which  de- 
mand our  attention.  I  certainly  am  in 
favor  of  highway  beautification,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  something  about  sav- 
ing the  Uves  of  some  projected  65,000 
people  who  will  be  killed  on  the  high- 
ways. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  in  favor  of  pro- 
viding the  same  type  of  treatment  for 
the  consumer  as  we  are  providing  for 
business  and  industry.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  tax  credit  for  business  and  industry. 
I  am  in  favor  of  providing  for  reinstitu- 
tion  of  the  tax  cut  for  the  consumer  by 
eliminating  the  increase  in  the  sales 
taxes  from  4  to  7  percent,  which  is  the 
reverse  way  of  saying  I  want  to  reduce 
the  excise  tax  from  7  to  4  percent.  I 
want  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone calls  from  10  to  3  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed.  I  intend  to  call  them 
up  at  a  later  time.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  give  these 
matters  their  serious  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  'Nos.  144  through  146)  will 
be  received,  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 

table. 

Exhibit  1 

Chrysler  Plans  Layoffs  in  April— 21.000 
Mfn  in  United  States  To  Be  Idle  5  Days — 
American  Motors  Stepping  Up  Production 

(By  William  D.  Smith) 
The  Chrysler  Corporation  announced  yes- 
terday It  would  lay  off  21.000  production 
workers  for  5  days  during  April  because  of  a 
sharp  decline  In  the  company's  auto  assembly 
schedule  for  the  month. 

The  American  Motors  Corporation,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  It  was  calling  back  6.500  em- 
ployees after  a  week's  layoff.  The  company 
also  announced  that  It  was  scheduling  a  40 
per  cent  Increase  In  the  production  of  Its 
Rambler  American  line  to  244  cars  a  day  from 
175  cars  a  day. 

Chrysler  said  It  would  build  some  87.300 
cars  at  Its  domestic  assembly  plants  in  April, 
about  a  31  per  cent  drop  from  the  production 
of  April,  1966.  A  Chrysler  spokesman  said  six 
of  the  company's  seven  assembly  plants  in 
the  United  States  would  suspend  operations 
for  one  5-day  period  each  during  April. 

BIG    inventories    CITED 

A  Chrysler  spokesman  said  the  production 
cutback  was  made  to  reduce  inventories  of 
new  cars.  Chrysler's  sales  this  year  through 
March  20  are  down  15.6  per  cent  from  the 
year-earlier  level. 

Chrysler's  sales  decline  Is  nonetheless  the 
smallest  of  any  of  the  nation's  major  auto 
makers.  Over-all  Industry  sales  are  down 
20  9  per  cent  for  the  January  1 -March  20 
period. 

The  Chrysler  plants  to  be  affected  are  Lynch 
Road  (Detroit)  in  the  week  beginning 
April  3:  Hamtramck  (Detroit)  and  St.  Louis 
in  the  week  of  April  10:  Los  Angeles  In  the 
week  of  April  17  and  Newark.  Del.,  and 
Belvidere.  111.,  in  the  week  of  April  24. 

The  company's  Jefferson  Avenue  plant  In 
Detroit,  which  builds  Chryslers  and  Imperials 
win  continue  regular  operations. 

CLOSING  in  CANADA,  TOO 

Chrysler  Canada,  Ltd  .  a  subsidiary,  also 
announced  yesterday  that  It  would  shut  Its 
Windsor.  Ont .  assembly  plant  for  5  working 


days.  This  closing  will  affect  about  5.000 
workers.  In  addition  to  the  21.000  being  laid 
off  In  the  United  States. 

William  V.  Luneburg,  president  of  Americ^^n 
Motors,  said  his  company's  production  in- 
crease was  necessary  to  meet  shortages  of 
Rambler  American  cars  that  were  developing 
in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Luneburg  said  public  response  to  the 
company's  February  21  price  cuts  of  $154  to 
$234  on  the  Rambler  American  had  been 
greater  than  expected.  He  said  sales  of  the 
model  had  Increased  to  nearly  double  the 
January  rate. 

Sales  at  American  Motors  are  trailing  la^i 
year's  pace  by  22.7  per  cent.  Since  the  price 
cut,  however,  the  company's  sales  position 
has  Improved  In  relation  to  those  of  the 
other  auto  makers. 

E.  M.  Estes.  vice  president  of  the  Gener;! 
Motors  Corporation  and  general  manager 
of  its  Chevrolet  division,  said  yesterday  that 
he  expected  dealer  sales  for  March  to  total 
about  160.000  new  cars,  down  from  the 
221.000  cars  sold  In  March,  1966.  But  he  said 
there  were  "definite  Indications  that  a  re.'ii 
spring  upturn  In  sales  in  taking  place." 


Inc 


ExHiBrr   2 
(From     Townsend-Greenspan     &    Co. 
Mar.   17,   19671 
Business   Otrn-OOK 

GENERAL     BUSINESS 

The  Industrial  production  Index  for  Feb- 
ruary was   off  a   surprising  2.1   points  from 
January's   revised   figure   of    158.0.     We  had 
expected  a  more  modest  falloff  based  on  the 
assumption   that   production   In   the  capital 
goods  Industries  and  other  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, for  which  only  monthly  data  are  avail- 
able, would  show  only  marginal  declines.    As 
It  turned  out,  the  figures  show  that  motor 
vehicle  production  was  down   pretty  much 
as   anticipated.     There  was   a  slight  rise  In 
steel  and  a  marginal  increase  In  utilities  pro- 
duction.    Business  equipment  output  which 
we  had   expected   to  evidence  little  change 
was,  In  fact,  a  surprising  l.S'J  lower  In  Feb- 
ruary following  a  downward  revision  for  Jan- 
uary.    The    preliminary    January    Index   for 
business  equipment  implied  a  continuation 
of   the   upward   trend   of   output   to  record 
levels  In  January.     Revised  data  now  Indi- 
cate that  January's  seasonally  adjusted  out- 
put was  actually  down,  albeit  only  modestly, 
with  February  at  the  lowest  level  for  this 
component  since   September   1966.     Produc- 
tion curtailments  are  also  suggested  for  mili- 
tary aircraft  although  the  production  of  ord- 
nance apparently   continued   to  edge  up  a 
notch  last  month.     Unofficial  estimates  from 
the  Pentagon  indicate  air  ordnance  produc- 
tion at  93,000  tons  In  February  which  was 
probably  up  slightly  from  the  January  leve! 
(97.000  tons  are  scheduled  for  March.) 

In  other  areas  of  the  economy,  preliminary 
estimates  show  textile  and  apparel  produc- 
tion for  February  off  2';  ,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, from  January's  Index  which  was 
revised  downward  significantly.  Early  in- 
dications are  for  a  further  erosion  in  this 
category  in  March.  Not  unexpectedly,  home 
goods  production  was  lower  and.  to  make 
matters  worse,  even  the  large  food  compo- 
nent was  a  shade  lower  last  month. 

There  are  some  marginally  favorable  char- 
acteristics m  the  pattern  of  industrial  activ- 
ity last  month.  Despite  the  sharp  drop  In 
manufacturing  output,  unit  labor  costs  In 
February  apparently  did  not  show  any  fur- 
ther rise  following  the  large  Increase  which 
occurred  In  January.  It  is  possible  that  the 
abrupt  falloff  In  overtime  In  February  Im- 
proved output  per  man-hour  enough  to  off- 
set rising  average  hourly  pay.  However.  It  is 
more  likely  that  January's  rise  In  unit  labor 
costs  was  a  statistical  aberration  and  that 
the  average  of  January  and  February  Is  a 
more  relevant  Indicator  of  what  Is  happening 
during  the  first  quarter.     Although  sufficient 
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detail  Is  lacking  to  make  a  firm  Judgment  on 
February  profit  margins,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  further  erosion  occurred  last  month. 
Notwithstanding  this,  our  original  expecta- 
tions of  a  rather  poorer  first  quarter  profit 
showing  remain  unaltered. 

Industrial  activity  for  March  is  currently 
running  under  the  February  levels,  especially 
if  further  declines  In  capital  goods  produc- 
tion are  projected.  How  much  of  a  decline 
is  to  be  expected  In  the  March  Index  Is  aa 
yet  Indetermlnant. 

As  of  a  fortnight  ago,  our  over-all  Judg- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  economy  was.  that 
while  there  was  a  general  weakening  in  the 
consumer  goods  sector,  the  upward  thrust 
of  production  In  both  business  and  defense 
equipment  would  keep  the  slippage  of  Indus- 
trial activity  In  the  months  immediately 
ahe.id  to  a  minimum.  Originally,  the  decline 
in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1967,  Indicated  by  the 
most  recent  SEC-Department  of  Commerce 
Plant  and  Equipment  Survey,  seemed  un- 
reasonable in  light  of  the  apparent  strength 
in  capital  goods  production  as  shown  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index.  But  in  view 
of  the  sudden  weakness  now  being  evidenced 
In  capital  goods  production,  we  can  no  longer 
look  upon  the  surprising  downturn  In  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  suggested  by 
the  survey  as  a  statistical  fluke.  The  most 
reasonable  anticipation  Is  still  that  the  dollar 
expenditures  on  plant  and  equipment  In  the 
current  quarter  are  running  somewhat  higher 
on  average  than  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1966.  However,  the  evidence  of  an  imminent 
turn  In  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
Is  beginning  to  grow.  If  so,  a  subetantlal 
further  decline  In  capital  goods  and  asso- 
ciated production  Is  to  be  expected  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  despite  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
defense  production  will  actually  decline  In 
months  immediately  ahead  but  obviously 
some  slowing  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  that 
sector  Is  near  at  hand. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  of  the  current 
weakening  In  Industrial  activity  Is  traceable 
to  a  drop  In  the  level  of  Inventory  Invest- 
ment. January's  Inventory  accumulation  re- 
mained surprisingly  high.  There  may  have 
been  some  slippage  In  Inventory  investment 
in  February  although  there  Is  little  statisti- 
cal evidence  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  case. 
Retail  sales  continue  soft.  Passenger  car 
sales  are  obviously  the  most  dramatic  area 
of  weakness,  but  nonautomotlve  retail  activ- 
ity can  be  described  as  only  a  moderate  offset. 
The  evidence  for  consumer  goods  markets 
and  plant  and  equipment  expenditures,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  final  goods  produc- 
tion was  off  as  much  as  the  materials  segment 
In  the  Industrial  production  Index  suggests 
little  In  the  way  of  a  reduction  In  inventory 
Investment  within  the  manufacturing  area. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  the  decline  In  business 
activity  still  has  a  good  way  to  go  both  In 
scope  and  time.  The  development  of  a  con- 
current peaking  In  both  inventory  Invest- 
ment and  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
has  historically  been  the  major  element  In 
:in  Industrial  recession. 

That  homebulldlng  will  provide  support 
for  the  economy  still  remains  a  projection 
rather  than  a  realization.  As  we  have  In- 
dicated previously,  the  sudden  upswing  In 
housing  starts  In  January  was  a  statistical 
ficUon  fed  by  the  fact  that  conventional  sea- 
sonal adjustment  factors  for  this  series  re- 
flect only  the  Impact  of  weather.  Conse- 
quently, the  sharp  Increases  In  seasonally 
adjusted  housing  starts  for  January  In  the 
Northeastern  and  North  Central  states 
turned  Into  an  abrupt  decline  In  Februarv. 
Over-all  seasonally  adjusted  starts  last 
month  returned  to  their  December  levels. 
Building  permiU  also  weakened,  but  less 
so  than  In  the  case  of  staru.  We  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  further  sUppage  in 


the  seaaonaJly  adjusted  starte  rates  for  the 
month  of  March  although  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Generally,  homebulldlng  by 
any  standard,  has  bottomed  out  and  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  it  begins  to 
exhibit  some  firming  tendencies. 

Expectations  of  any  near-term  or  major 
improvement  in  this  market  are  not  realistic, 
however.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
underlying  backlog  of  home  demand  may 
be  slightly  less  than  had  previously  been 
suggested.  Home  buying  In  the  Western 
states,  even  in  projects  where  mortgage 
money  is  available,  is  running  somewhat  be- 
low expectations.  It  is,  needless  to  say,  al- 
most Impossible  to  tell  what  the  state  of 
home  buying  demand  Is  in  the  Eastern  and 
North  Central  states.  Clearer  evidence  In 
these  sectors  of  the  country  will  require  the 
emergence  of  spring. 

capital  EXPENurrmiES 

Last  week  the  business  community  was 
presented  with  a  surprisingly  bearish  report 
on  plans  for  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures which  evoked  a  Presidential  request  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Regarding  the  business  outlook,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  these  events  mxist  be  considered  nega- 
tive. 

The  SEC-Department  of  Commerce  survey 
of  American  business'  plant  and  equipment 
expenditure  plans  for  calendar  1967  indi- 
cated an  Increase  of  only  3.9^7  over  1966 
levels.  This  was  based  on  data  available  in 
late  January  and  early  February  and  it  must 
be  presumed  that,  if  anything,  plans  have 
been  scaled  down  somewhat  more  during  the 
past  month.  These  figures,  needless  to  say, 
are  decidedly  less  optimistic  than  the  most 
recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  of  capital  6i)end- 
ing,  taken  early  in  January,  which  showed  a 
projected  Increase  of  6.3  ^J^.  The  implicit 
sharp  downward  revision  between,  say  the 
first  two  weeks  of  January  and  early  Febru- 
ary, is  doubtless  more  statistical  than  real. 
In  past  years,  concurrent  surveys  taken  in 
March  and  April  by  McGraw-Hill  and  the 
SEC-Department  of  Commerce  respectively 
showed  a  definite  upward  bias,  usually  aver- 
aging about  two  percentage  points.  In  the 
McGraw-Hill  figures.  Analysis  of  l>oth  sur- 
veys historically  shows  that  the  government 
estimate  has  been  by  far  the  more  accurate 
of  the  two.  Accordingly,  the  reported  6.3  ^o 
Increase  in  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  probably 
has  an  upward  bias  built  into  it.  Thus,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  most  recent 
surveys  may  not  be  a  reflection  of  any  change 
in  plans,  but  rather  a  difference  in  sampling 
and  collection. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  latest 
government  projection  implying  less  than 
a  4'"o  Increase  in  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures can,  in  and  of  Itself,  be  taken  at 
face  value.  The  Administration  survey  re- 
quested that  the  companies  also  project 
their  expenditure  plans  for  both  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  this  year.  After  sum- 
ming and  seasonally  adjusting  the  capital 
expenditure  data  for  the  first  half,  an  esti- 
mate for  the  second  half  of  this  year  was 
derived  by  subtraction.  This  yielded  the 
rather  unbelievable  result  of  a  decline  In 
expenditures  for  the  first  two  quarters  fol- 
lowed by  somewhat  higher  outlays  during 
the  July-December  period. 

In  the  fitrst  instance,  it  Is  rather  difficult 
to  imagine  current  dollar  figures  on  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  actually  declin- 
ing in  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  The  same 
government  report  showed  that,  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  basis,  new  starts  of  capital 
projects  by  manufacturers  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1966  were  still  above  the  rate  of 
expenditures,  causing  the  backlog  of  uncom- 
pleted projects  to  continue  to  rise.  The 
same  pattern  exists  for  public  utilities.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  structure  of  orders  and 
backlogs  for  new  capital  equipment.  Ap- 
propriations on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis 


were  actually  up  slightly  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1966  for  manufacturers  and.  while 
definitely  below  the  second  quarter  1966 
peak,  were  nevertheless  at  high  levels  New 
orders  for  plant  and  equipment  were  some- 
what lower  last  quarter,  but  here  again,  the 
evidence  hardly  suggests  lower  outlays  this 
quarter. 

We  would  thus  argue  that  while  we  find 
the  expenditure  Increases  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  consistent  with  the  structure  of  or- 
ders, backlogs  and  commitments,  we  be- 
lieve ovitlays  In  the  first  half  will  be  some- 
what higher  than  officially  projected,  with 
the  second  half  being  lower  than  is  implied 
In  the  survey. 

Potentially,  the  restoration  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion Is  going  to  make  capital  expenditures 
in  1967  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  In  a  government  survey  taken  in  De- 
cember, b\iElnessmen  had  reported  that 
capital  expenditures  plans  for  1967  had  been 
reduced  $2  3  billion  as  a  result  of  the  sus- 
pension of  these  tax  benefits.  Our  best  guess 
is  that  the  restoration  at  this  time  would 
probably  reinstate  about  $1.5  billion  of  the 
postponed  or  cancelled  projects.  The  effect 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  7Tr  discount  on  the  price  of  equipment. 
This  can  have  quite  a  significant  Impact  on 
modernization  and  cost  reduction  programs. 
It  is,  of  course,  unlikely  that  any  capacity  ex- 
pansion projects  will  be  affected,  but  these 
were  probably  only  marginally  influenced  by 
the  investment  tax  credit  in  the  first  place. 

FEDERAL    TAX    RECEIPTS 

In  our  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Budget  of 
February  10th.  we  indicated  that  Budget  es- 
timates of  tax  revenues  from  individuals 
were  rather  generous  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  enclosed  set  of  tables  is  a  detailed  rec- 
onciliation of  personal  income,  taxable  In- 
come, tax  liabilities  and  tax  payments. 

The  cut  in  Individual  tax  rates  for  calen- 
dars years  1964  and  1965  amounted  to  4.8 '<  of 
1964  taxable  income.  The  average  drop  in 
tax  liabilities  was  only  3.8'"c  of  taxable  In- 
come in  1965.  With  the  existing  income  dis- 
tribution of  taxpayers,  an  average  Increase 
of  one  percent  in  the  income  per  taxpayer, 
because  it  tends  to  shift  all  taxpayers  up  a 
notch  on  the  income  scale.  Increases  the 
average  tax  liabilities  per  dollar  of  income 
by  1  10  of  I'v.  Accordingly,  the  near 
10^.^  rise  in  average  taxable  Income  between 
1963  and  1965  caused  an  increase  of  one 
percentage  point  in  tax  liabilities  as  a  per- 
cent of  taxable  income.  (The  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  decline  of  3.8 Tc  in  1965  and 
48^  in  1964)  The  5.5'';  rise  in  average 
taxable  Income  in  1966  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  average  tax  rate  from  19.3";  to 
19.9 ""^  of  taxable  Income.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  was  the  very  significant 
decline  In  the  proportion  of  taxable  personal 
income  which  was  not  reported  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Our  rough  estimates 
suggest  that  nonreported  Income  fell  last 
year  by  $9  billion  and,  hence.  Increased  in- 
dividual tax  liabilities  by  approximately  $1.8 
billion. 

An  analysis  of  the  underlying  assumptions 
in  the  fiscal  1966  budget  document  Indicates 
that  a  further  decline  in  nonreported  income 
of  approximately  $4  billion  Is  expected  by 
the  Administration.  Since  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  why  the  sharp  drop  in  nonreported 
taxable  Income  occurred  in  1966.  the  antici- 
pation of  a  further  decline  this  year,  though 
it  Is  only  one-half  of  last  year's  decline, 
opens  up  to  question  the  Individual  tax 
revenue  estimates. 

With  the  normal  uptdrlft  in  average  tax 
vields  and  assuming  fifty  percent  of  the  re- 
quested 6"^  siircharge  is  applicable  to  calen- 
dar year  1967,  average  tax  liabilities  are 
projected  In  the  Budget  to  rise  to  21. 0*",  of 
taxable  Income.  Should  the  $4  billion  de- 
crease In  nonreported  Income  fall  to  mate- 
rialize, revenues  could  be  $800  million  less 
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than  projected.  Moreover,  If  persoiuil  In- 
come falls  below  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers'  $624  billion  figure  for  this  year  (as 
we  expect  it  will),  Individual  tax  llabilltlea 
could  slip  far  below  projections.  Thus,  since 
It  Is  unlikely  that  nontaxable  personal  In- 
come (transfer  payments,  etc.)  will  be  pared, 
a  fall  In  personal  Income,  for  example,  to 
$617  billion  Would  lower  taxable  Income  from 
the  projected  $322  billion  to  $315  billion. 
Such  a  shortfall  would  have  the  effect  not 
only  of  reducing  the  taxable  Income  base, 
but  also  of  reducing  the  updrlft  Into  higher 
tax  brackets  by  the  taxpaylng  public. 
Thus,  Instead  of  a  projected  $67  8  billion  of 
tax  liabilities,  the  figure  would  be  closer  to 
$65  6  billion  even  under  the  assumption  of 
a  further  decline  In  nonreported  taxable  in- 
come A  combination  of  both  lower  per- 
sonal Income  and  no  change  in  nonrepKsrted 
Income  could  decrease  individual  tax  liabili- 
ties for  the  current  calendar  year  bv  $2  5 
billion  $3  billion. 


U.S.  SENATOR  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  greatly  respected  and  much 
loved  Pre.sident  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Carl  Hayden,  was  the  subject  of 
admiring  remarks  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  on  March 
22.  Speaking  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Foresters,  the  Secrctai-y  related 
some  of  the  developments  that  have  oc- 
curred during  Senator  Haydens  life- 
time— developments  of  great  moment  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation — and  related 
Senator  Hayden's  own  career  to  these 
events. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Secretary's  remarks  concern- 
ing Senator  Hayden  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Man  Fro.vi  Hayden's  Ferry 
(Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall) 
One  of  the  things  in  which  I  take  con- 
siderable personal  pride  Is  the  fact  that  by 
accident  of  birth,  Carl  Hayden  and  I  were 
both  born  In  Arizona.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  Arizona  roots  go  back  to  the  same  span 
of  time.  The  Senator's  father  first  entered 
Arizona  In  1858  on  a  wagon  train  from 
Santa  Fe:  my  great-grandfather,  an  Indian 
scout  probing  southward  from  Utah  first 
penetrated  the  Arizona  border  In  the  very 
same  year. 

The  geography  of  our  native  state  is  mis- 
leading. Many  persons  whose  acquain- 
tanceship of  Arizona  is  limited  to  western 
movies  or  airline  travel  folders  are  convinced 
that  we  have  lots  of  sand  and  sahuaro  cac- 
tus and  mesquite.  horseback  riding  trails 
through  the  desert,  and  mid-winter  sun- 
bathing— with  snow-clad  mountains  lu  the 
far-ofi  distance. 

But  the  fact  is.  we  have  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  forest  lands.  Some  enthusiastic 
claims  have  been  made.  In  fact,  that  we  have 
the  largest  virgin  stand  of  ponderosa  pine  In 
the  country.  We  do  have  pines  and  moun- 
tains, and  national  parks  and  ski  slopes  to 
go  with  our  winter  resort  sections  in  the 
lower  valleys. 

.\\\  this  is  to  Introduce  the  subject  of  Carl 
Hayden's  never-diminishing  curiosity,  his 
always  active  Interest  In  his  native  state,  and 
his  unfailing  memory  of  things  and  places 
and  events. 

Back  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  be- 
fore most  of  us  here  were  born,  a  young 
graduate  of  Tempe  Normal — now  Arizona 
State  University — and  a  group  of  friends  set 


out  on  a  graduation  trip  to  see  more  of  the 
territory.  By  horseback  and  wagon  they 
headed  north  from  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
climbed  out  of  the  lower  country  onto  the 
MogoUon  Rim  and  Into  what  Is  now  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  south  of  Flagstaff. 
They  climbed  the  San  Francisco  peaks  north 
of  Flagstaff,  then  went  on  for  a  leisurely  look 
at  the  Grand  Canyon,  getting  a  glimpse  of 
country  now  in  the  Kalbab  National  Forest. 
Thpy  returned  to  Tempe  by  a  different 
route,  through  what  Is  now  the  Tonto  Na- 
tional Forest — Zane  Grey  country  before  that 
western  novelist  went  to  work  on  it — down 
the  mountain  pa.st  the  plat'e  where  Roosevelt 
Dam  now  stands,  a  monument  to  the  early 
reclamation  planners,  stopping  for  a  visit  at 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  belore  proceeding 
back  to  the  desert  lowlands 

They  spend  a  month,  or  perhaps  six  weeks 
(Carl  would  remember  exactly),  and  it  is  an 
experience,  even  today,  to  sit  and  listen  to 
Senator  Haydens  stories  of  that  trip.  With 
that  kind  of  lntere.>;t  in  his  state,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  voters  there  have  kept  him 
in  Congress  longer  than  any  other  person 
h.is  ever  served  as  a  lawmaker  in  the  history 
of  the  republic?  And  the  voters  have  done 
this  largely  without  the  knowledge  of  how 
C:irl  Hayden.  year-ln.  year-out,  with  no  pub- 
licity, has  quietly  appropriated  money  for 
conservation  of  all  natural  resources  for  the 
ultimat-e  benefit  of  both  u.<!ers  of  these  re- 
sources and   the  general  public 

It  l.s  amazing  to  think  of  the  time  span 
covered  by  the  life  of  the  man  you  honor  here 
today  He  was  born  in  1877  in  an  adobe 
house  still  standing  in  the  City  of  Tempe 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  S:Ut  River  The 
settlement  then  w.is  named  for  his  father. 
H.iyden's  P'crry.  and  the  United  States,  num- 
bering considerably  fewer  than  the  present 
50.  was  Just  beginning  its  second  century. 
As  a  ruitlon  we  are  still  so  young  that  a  man 
now  serving  In  the  United  States  Senate  has 
lived  almost  half  our  nationhood  (if  there  is 
such  a  word) . 

When  Carl  Hayden  was  born  we  had  Just 
begun  to  pollute  our  rivers  and  lakes  beyond 
their  capacity  to  resist  and  constantly  renew 
themselves.  We  still  had  the  idea  that  some- 
how or  other  we  had  to  subjugate  the  land — 
clear  cut  the  forest  lands  to  make  way  for 
farms  (and  the  dust  bowls  which  would  fol- 
low), drain  the  swamps,  and  destroy  the 
waterfowl,  jjlough  under  the  prairie  grasses 
and  lose  the  top  will. 

We  have  caused  a  lot  of  damage  to  the 
ecology  in  Carl  Hayden's  lifetime,  but  we've 
learned  a  lot,  too.  about  how  to  correct  our 
mistakes,  and  the  progress  we've  made  can  be 
attributed  In  large  part  to  the  farsightedness 
of  this  one-time  frontier  sheriff,  this  Man 
from  Hayden's  Ferry  who  has  supported  the 
legislation  and  provided  the  money  to  help  us 
turn  over  to  tomorrow's  citizens  a  land  that 
is  liveable. 

Not  only  is  Carl  Hayden  living  as  rich  and 
full  a  life,  as  meaningful  and  memorable  life 
as  anyone  can  hope  to  live,  but  he  has  seen 
the  closing  of  the  frontier,  in  1890,  and  the 
oijening  of  the  frontiers  of  outer  space  within 
the  past  decade.  His  life  bridges  yesterday. 
today,  and  tomorrow. 

He  has  served  the  following  Presidents: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Warren  Harding.  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  John 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  And  there 
is  not  one  President  who  has  not  sought  out 
and  listened  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Carl  Hayden.  They  have  known  him  for  the 
rugged  country  from  which  he  comes;  they 
have  known  him  for  the  rock  he  has  proven 
himself  to  be  in  times  of  great  domestic 
and  International  crises.  But  most  of  all. 
they  have  known  him  for  his  deep  and 
abiding  humanity,  and  his  understanding  of 
this  fact:  that  though  political  parties  and 
their  leaders  may  come  and  go.  the  burdens 


of  the  Presidency  and  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  an  ever-changing  world,  go 
on  and  on. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjourrunent  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  .he  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  4.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Capt   Ross  P   Bullard 
Capt   Orvan  R 
Smeder 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  3,  1967: 

us   Attorney 

James  Patrick  Rlelly,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  M  Stat- 
ion, resigned 

Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 
Jonathan  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1973. 

In    the    Coast    Guard    Reserve 
The   following-named   ofBeer   of   the   U.S, 

Coast    Guard   Reserve   for  promotion  to  the 

grade  of  rear  admiral : 
Capt.  Merton  W.  Stoffle 

us.  Coast  Guard 
The   following-named   cflflcers   of    tlie   US 
Coixst  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral : 

Capt    Roderick  Y. 

Edwards 
Capt.  Robert  W. 

Goehrlng 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

James  E,  Ivey.  Albertvllle,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
S.  B.  Hooper,  retired. 

Charles  C  Polk,  Jr.,  Grady,  Ala  .  In  place 
of  A.  H.  Hyatt,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Wilmer  C  Grout,  Anlak.  Alaska.  In  place 
of  M   C.  Hlgglnbotham,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Bernlce  K.  Lundgren,  Naknek,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  P.  A.  Davey,  resigned. 

Gloria  O.  Day,  Valdcz.  Alaska,  in  place 
of  D.  P.  Huls.  resigned. 

ARIZONA 

stark  E.  Stephenson.  Elfrida.  Ariz  .  In  place 
of  D.  J.  McKlnsey.  transferred. 

B.  Hughe  Mulllns.  Ganado.  Ari7  .  in  place 
of   M.   M.   Looney,   resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Emma  L.  Wisenhunt,  Norphlet,  Ark.  In 
place  of  M.  M.  Suagee,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Elizabeth  P.  Zachary,  Adelanto,  Calif  ,  In 
place  of  Agnes  Malrose.  retired. 

Robert  S.  Senlnl,  Delano,  Calif  ,  in  place 
of  Ward  Robertson,  retired. 

LIm  P.  Lee,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Flxa,  retired. 

Robert  V.  Newell,  Twentynlne  Palms,  Calif , 
In  place  of  M.  M.  Kennedy,  retired. 

Charles  B.  Herald,  Jr.,  YountvlUe,  Calif., 
In  place  of  R.  J.  Schulze,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Joseph  R.  Montane,  Antonlto,  Cole,  In 
place  of  W.  D.  Joyce,  retired. 

Maxlne  A.  Steele,  Bennett.  Colo.,  In  place 
of  P.  P.  Steffen,  deceased. 
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Axel  T.  Bernhard.  Grunby.  Colo.,  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Snider,  retired. 

Barbara  M.  Spencer,  Ouray,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  M   H.  McCullough.  retired, 

FLORIDA 

Kenneth  L.  Rhodes,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  P.  S.  Smith,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Lon  p.  Black,  Dawson,  Ga  .  In  place  of 
A    H.  Thomas,  retired. 

Eugene  C.  Grant.  Tate.  Ga  ,  In  place  of 
V  H  Doss,  retired. 

HAWAII 

Hazel  K.  Kobayashl.  Kealia.  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  Kenichi  Masunaga.  retired. 

Shigeko  O.  Ishlbashl.  Makawell,  Hawaii, 
in  place  of  J.  K.  Saito,  retired. 

Toshle  Nagata,  Mountalnvlew,  Hawaii,  In 
place  of  Anna  Durbenuick.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Frances  M.  Trowbridge,  Beason,  111.,  in 
place  of  Roland  Horney,  retired. 

Hubert  L.  Goforth.  Carbondale.  Ill  ,  in 
place  of  V.  J.  Brown,  retired 

Walter  L.  Moss.  Eldred,  111  .  In  place  of 
W.  B.  Martin,  retired. 

Harold  R.  Bonar,  El  Pi\£o.  111.,  in  place  of 
P  J  Roth,  retired. 

Franklin  D.  McFarland,  Forsyth,  III.,  In 
place  of  Marvin  Randall,  retired. 

Lynn  O.  Ogg.  Gibson  City,  111.,  in  place  of 
H  L.  Ernst,  retired. 

Roland  F.  Laking.  Grant  Park,  III.,  In  place 
of  H.  E.  Price,  deceased. 

Donald  E.  Plgg,  Keithsburg,  111  ,  in  place  of 
G  E.  Lelbengood.  resigned 

Marlon  G.  Jahn,  Lee  Center,  HI..  In  place 
of  H.  W.  Wellman.  retired. 

Ruth  L.  Hood.  South  Elgin,  111  ,  in  place  of 
R  F.  Winkler,  transferred. 

William  LIppert,  Washington,  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Norrls,  retired. 

Noble  D.  Lowery,  Westfield.  111.,  in  place  of 
H.  C.  Strader.  retired. 

INDIANA 

Howard  J.  Green,  Cross  Plains,  Ind  ,  in 
place  of  Hazel  Runner,  retired. 

Joe  Sllotto.  Dana,  Ind  ,  In  place  of  Beatrice 
Bales,  retired. 

lOWA 

Raymond  F.  Weber,  Fairbank,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Rechkemmer.  deceased. 

Leota  M.  Ekle.  Gilbert.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
A.  L.  Dickinson,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Thomas  J.  Carnes,  Alexandria.  Ky  .  in  place 
of  F.  L.  Gosney.  retired. 

Ruby  M.  Gish,  Bremen,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
Verdie  Whitmer,  retired. 

John  M.  Hlles,  Jr.,  Foster,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
Leland  Bonar,  deceased. 

Billie  J.  Pennington.  Tilford.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  G.  N.  Deaton,  resigned. 

LOUISIANA 

Edmond  J.  Michel,  Marksvllle,  La  ,  In  place 
of  J.  O.  Broulllette,  retired. 

MAINE 

I.  James  Coolbrith,  Long  Island,  Maine,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Clarke,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Lois  J.  Horney,  Chester,  Md.,  in  place  of  O. 
A.  Gardner,  retired. 

Ward  K.  Llvengood,  Friendsville,  Md  .  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Friend,  retired. 

Romie  G.  Robbins.  Linkwood.  Md  .  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Vincent,  retired. 

Guy  L.  Wlddowson,  Westover,  Md,.  in  place 
of  J  R.  Richards,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph  P.  Dahdah,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Cleary,  retired. 

William  T.  Trant,  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  R.  P.  McMahon,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Deanna  D.  Sellke,  Hawks,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
M.  M.  Prell,  retired. 


Lawrence  A.  Stachnik.  Maple  City,  Mich  , 
in  place  of  G.  K.  Dechow,  retired. 

Delos  R.  Griffin,  Oshtemo,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
A.  P.  Verderbar,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Oliver  Medalen.  Belgrade,  Minn  ,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  'Vig,  retired. 

Francis  E.  Osborne,  Madelia,  Minn,,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Sullivan,  retired. 

Edward  J.  Pletrek.  Sturgeon  Lake.  Minn., 
in   place  of   J.   M.   Cunningham,   transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Charlie  M.  Woods,  Bolton,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  R  Krack.  retired. 

Essie  C  Sanders.  Tinsley.  Miss.,  in  place  of 
M.  L,  Bennett,  retired. 

Bettie  P.  Webb.  Tunica.  Miss  .  in  place  of 
N  T  Poore.  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Leonard  G.  Drummond.  Coffey.  Mo  ,  m 
place  of  E.  F.  Stewart,  retired. 

Billy  D.  Harwood,  Fiar  Grove.  Mo..  In  place 
ol  J.  C  Godwin,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Clara  P.  Evans.  Lakeside.  Mont  ,  in  place  of 
R    B.  Evans,   deceased. 

Leneus  H.  Erickson,  Turner.  Mont  .  in  place 
of  C,  N.  Simons,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Roy  E.  Boham,  Bassett,  Nebr  ,  in  place  of 
F  C   Diehl.  decreased. 

Earl  D  Ommert,  Cambridge,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Newcomb,  transferred. 

Joyce  M.  Bartu,  Comstock,  Nebr  ,  in  place 
of  W  G   Hovie.  transferred. 

Thomas  R.  Carmin.  Doniphan.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  I.  G.  Britt.  retired. 

Woodrow  E,  Grove,  Edison,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  Austin  Learned,  retired, 

Richard  A  Donovan.  Greeley,  Nebr,,  in 
place  of  I,  L,  Barrett,  retired, 

Edward  D.  Dunn.  Inavale.  Nebr  .  in  place 
of  E  E  Harvey,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  EKjwding.  Seward.  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Johannes,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Behrns,  Stromsburg.  Nebr..  in 
place  of  A  E.  Rodine.  retired. 

Welton  A.  Juilfs,  Talmadge,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Graf,  deceased. 

Rex  C.  Heitman,  Wallace.  Nebr,.  In  place 
of  G.  W-  Pilkington.  retired. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Robert  T.  Logan,  Boonton,  N.J  ,  in  place  of 
W"  M.  Ritchie.  Jr..  deceased. 

Thomas  S.  Price,  Eatontown,  N,J.,  in  place 
of  F.  E,  Bruce,  retired. 

John  J.  Masterson,  Garwood,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  W,  J  Binns,  Jr,,  deceased, 

William  'V.  Heffernan,  Jersey  City,  N,J,.  in 
place  of  W,  P.  Kern,  retired, 

John  P,  Granato,  Jr,,  Madison,  N.J,,  in 
place  of  R.  P.  Cosgrove.  retired. 

Edward  Klimowich,  Montville,  N.J,,  in  place 
of  Floyd  Smith,  retired. 

John  L.  Burke,  Princeton  Junction.  N.J., 
in  place  of  E  J.  Hall,  resigned. 

Patricia  A.  Caul.  Wallpack  Center.  N.J..  in 
place  of  E.  B  Rosenkrans,  resigned. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Howard  W,  Johnson.  Eagle  Nest.  N.  Mex., 
in  jjlace  of  A  L.  Haddow.  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Edward  B.  Bierman,  Jr.,  East  Syracuse, 
NY,    in   place  of  D.  B.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

William  M.  Supple,  Elmlra,  NY.,  in  place 
of   G.   R.   Shepardson,   retired. 

Chester  L.  Phillips,  Ferndale,  NY.,  in 
place  of  T.  N.  Manion,  retired, 

Frank  P.  Fallica,  Holtsville,  NY,,  in  place 
of   F.   A.   Griffin,   deceased. 

Gerald  E,  Morrow.  Maplecrest.  NY.,  in 
place  of  B.  W.  Morrow,  retired, 

Robert  G.  Lind.  Millerton.  NY.,  in  place 
of  O.  E.  Velley.  retired. 

Lillian  I.  Hazen.  Napanoch,  NY.,  in  place 
of  R.  T.  Murphy,  resigned. 

James  F.  Ryan,  Wadhams,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  L.  L.  Sherman,  retired. 


Thomas  M  Murr.'iV.  Warnerville.  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Barlow,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

William  E.  Derrick.  Paw  Creek,  NC,  in 
place  of   M.  R.   McElroy.   retired. 

George  W'.  Grayson,  Spindale,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  S.  K,  Yelton,  retired. 

Winfred  F,  White,  Windsor,  NC  ,  in  place 
of  O-  A.  Sutton,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Richard  .\  Mahin.  Dawson.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  E    A.  Lewis,  retired. 

OHIO 

Adam  F  M  ic^dam.  Crestline.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  T,  O.  Nelson,  retired. 

Darren  K.  Anderson.  Dellroy.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  F.  W    Roof,  transferred. 

Bernard  M.  Turanchik,  Pleasant  City, 
Ohio,   in   place   of   H.   F.  Williams,  retired 

Wallace  L  Pealey.  Zoarvllle.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H-  J-  Stone,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

George  G  Murray.  Jr..  Colbert.  Okla..  in 
place   of  E    W.  Clem,  retired. 

Atwood  W.  Chestnut.  Elk  City,  Okla..  in 
place  of  J    H.  Smith,  transferred. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dorald  E.  Clark,  Breezewood.  Pa  .  in  place 
of  L.  H.  Wilt,  removed. 

Hugo  J.  DeSoIiE.  Devon.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
J.   F.  Woodruff,  transferred. 

William  F.  Yohe.  Fairless  Hills.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C    B    Wright,  retired 

Lloyd  M.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A,   R    Brumbaugh,  retired. 

Glenn  C.  Barnhart,  Little  Meadows,  Pa  ,  in 
place  of  C,  W    Lynch,  retired. 

James  C.  Easier.  Mill  Creek.  Pa  .  in  place 
of   B.   R    Faust,   retired 

John  K.  Buffington.  Punxsutawney.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  T.  R.  Curry,  retired, 

Jennie  S,  Workman,  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa  ,  in 
place  of  M.  W.  Workman,  deceased. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Atanasio  Lugo.  Bajadero.  P.R  .  in  place  of 
Rufino  Gomez,   retired. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Arthur  K.  Payte.  Charlest«wn.  R  I.,  in  place 
of  H  K  Mook.  resigned 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

George  A.  Lemons,  Lockhart.  S C  in  place 
of  J.  V.  Askew.  Jr,,  deceased. 

Fletcher  C  Gause.  Jr  ,  Loris.  S.C,  in  place 
of  T.  W.  Boyd,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Frank  C  Moore  Chattanooga  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of  O  M  Spence,  removed, 

TEXAS 

Jefferson  D  Collier,  Cisco,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
W.  J,  Foxworth.  retired. 

Homer  R,  Anderson,  Porestburg,  Tex.,  in 
place   of   R,    L.    Dunn,    retired. 

Norman  G.  Duren.  Goldthwaite.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  Lucile  Fairman.  deceased. 

Douglas  W.  Meriwether,  Lockney,  Tex,,  in 
place  of  J,  M,  Griffith,  retired. 

Wade  .A.  Majors.  Jr.,  Turkey,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R,  B,  Gafford.  transferred. 

UTAH 

John  E.  Jones.  Vernal,  Utah,  in  place  of 
Orlo  Goodrich,  resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Randall  L.  Marsh.  Lancaster.  Va..  In  place 
of  M.  I.  DavenjK>rt.  retired. 

Mary  F.  Campbell.  Piney  River,  Va..  in  place 
of  A  C.  Hilbish,  retired, 

WASHINGTON 

George  Knaus,  Acme.  Wash  .  in  place  of 
N  W,  Rothenbuhler,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

W'alter  H.  Reasa.  Albany,  Wis,,  in  place  of 
S  E.  Conway,  retired. 

Kenneth  L.  Kunde,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  In 
place   of  L.   J.   Albrecht,   retired. 
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In  thk  Army 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US  Army)  for  appointment  as  Sen- 
ior United  States  Army  Member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Ctates 
Code,  section  711. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962. 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Andrew  Pick  OMeara,  018062.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

Lt.     Gen.     James     HUUard     Polk,     019028, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
U.S.  Army)  in  the  grade  of  general. 
In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Nels  C.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Harold  G.  Bowen,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section.  I  nominate  Kim  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 

Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grade  of  major  general: 
Robert  B  Bell 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  M,i- 
rlne  Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Douglas  J.  Peacher 

Charles  T  Hagan,  Jr. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

•Baker,  Robert  L.  'McGreevy,  John  J. 

•Buechel,  Donald  R       'Olson,  Marshall  W, 


•Christiansen,  David 

V. 
•Drips.  Robert  C. 
•Dunn.  Seldon  C 
•Garrett.  Robert  I. 
•Gaylor.  Donald  H. 
•Latham.  Ernest  P. 
•Maher.  Robert  W. 


•Prescott.  Eustace  H.. 

Jr. 
•Sanderlln,  Joseph  M. 
•Sigei.  Carter  B. 
Stephens.  David  L. 
•Youngman,  Samuel 

A. 


strppLY  corps 


•Adrian.  Rodger  J. 
Allen.  Paul  M. 
Barron.  WlUard  D 
Challiiln.  Leonard  J. 
Chapman,  Edgar  C  . 

Jr. 
•Clements,  Daniel  J  , 

Jr. 
Condon,  Thomas  P. 
Creekman.  Charles  T. 
D:ivls.  Albert  S. 
•Delliusega.  Joseph  L. 
Fisher.  Robert  D. 
Hay.  Patrick  M. 
Heln.  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Heurlch.Robert  G. 
Irwin.  Harry  E. 
•Jones.  Joe  L. 


Kamps,  John  H 
•Keldel,  Charles  J. 
•Knight,  Richard  H. 
Kuhlman,  Norman  H. 

C. 
Laplante.  Robert  W. 
•Larson,  Albert  G. 
•Lewis,  William  L. 
•MacDonald,  Albert  P  , 

Jr. 
Mercadante,  James  A. 
Moore,  Alvln 
Nichols,  Horace  E. 
Potts,  Stanley  W. 
•Randolph,  Karl  W. 
•.Small,  Joseph  T. 
•Stafford.      Dean      C. 

Jr. 
•Surran,  Charles  R. 


•Thurman,  Horace  E.,Whelan,  David  W. 

Jr.  'Woolard.  Kenneth  A. 

•Walther,  Frederick  W.Xef terls.  Zefter  C. 
Weihrlch,  Walter  F. 

CHAPLAIK    CORPS 

•Bonner,  Robert  A.  Maguire,  Connell  J. 

•Cloonan,  Joseph  F.  •Vincer,  John  D. 

Pitzpatrick,  Francis  ZoUer,  John  E. 
J.  N. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


•Bohannan,  William  L.^Cotten,  Thomas  R., 


Allen,  Max  H. 
•Ashley,  Donn  L. 
•Baker,  Carlyle  J., 
Briggs,  Fred  M. 
Burfleld,  James  A. 
•Devlin,  John  G. 
Fisher,  John  R. 
Goetzke,  George  A. 
Jr. 


•Griffiths,  WlUlam  H.. 
Jr. 
Jr.  Hill,  James  M..  Jr. 
Magnsson.  Norman  J. 
•Mltter.  Wayne  S. 
Paul.  Edwin  C. 
Powell.  Joseph  E. 
•Sturman.  William  H. 
Walls,  Worthen  A. 


DENTAL    CORPS 

•Bartlett,  Stephen  O.    •Kramer,  Howard  S 
•Delaurentis,  Carlo  A 
•Dldlon,  Robert  W. 
•Echols,  Archie  D., 

Jr. 
•Gregory.  Worth  B.. 


Jr. 
•Lehmann,  William  G 
•Wortham.  Maury  E. 


Jr. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Charlie  C.    Joslin,  Leslie  H. 

•Mason,  Anderson  T. 
•Mayberry.  Prank  L. 
McMlllln,  Charles  R. 
•Moeller,  Ruth 


•Caldwell 

•Clauss.  Edward  L. 
•Coggburn,  Manfred 

W. 
•Combs.  Harrison  T. 
Conaway,  Theodore  H.  •Moore.  Daniel  D. 

Jr.  •Smith.  Orvllle  E. 

Cummlng.  William  G.  •Teller.  Leslie  W..  Jr 


•Tennllle.  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
•VonRadesky,  Horace 
Ware,  Robert  M. 
•Young,  John  L. 


Jr. 
•Elsman,  Leon  P. 
•Essman,  Frederick  B. 
•Fennell,  Chester  C. 
•Hull,  William  B. 
Hunter,  Russell  E. 

NUBSE   CORPS 

•Houp,  Geraldlne  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Abercromble,  Jerry  T.    Barth,  Joseph  J  ,  Jr. 

•Adair,  Frederick  S. 

Addams,  John  F. 

AhlquLst,  Stanley  W. 

Albertson,  William  H. 

Alexander,  Marvin  W. 

AUdredge,  Etonald  L. 


•Allen,  Wlnfred  P. 
AUlEon,  Arnold  W. 
Altmeyer,  John  M. 
•Ana.ston,  Tommy  K., 

Jr. 
•Anderson,  Alden  B. 
•Anderson,  Duane  E. 
•Antliony,  David  J. 
Apted.  George  L. 
Archambault, 

Jackson  L. 
•Armel.  Lyie  O  .  II 
Asbacher.  Martin  A.. 

Jr. 
A.shley.  Bruce  H. 
Babcock.  Donald  E. 
•Baclocco.  Albert  J  , 

Jr. 
•Backes.  Ronald  J. 
•Bademan,  Harold  W. 
•Bahm.  John  J. 
•Bailey.  George  T. 
Baker,  Robert  O. 
Balderston,  Buele  G 
BxU.  Courtland  D.,  Ill 
•Banks,  Bruce  R. 
Bank.s.  Sidney  M. 
•Banks,  William  E 
•B.irncs.  John  B. 
Baron.  Charles  R. 
•Barrett,  Rcy  F. 


•Bassett,  Jerry  S. 
•Bath.  Alan  H. 
•Bathurst.  Robert  B. 
Baum.  Joseph  H. 
Beaumont.  Eugene 

A.  G. 
Beaver.  Alfred  S. 
•Beavers.  Roy  L..  Jr. 
Beck.  Donald  A. 
Behnken.  Clifford  R. 
Bekkedahl.  Clifford  L. 
•Bell,  Clyde  R. 
•Belton.  Jack  G. 
•Bender.  Albert  P..  Jr. 
•Benero.  Manuel  A.. 

Jr. 
Bennle,  Donald  B. 
Bentley.  William  C. 
Berge.  Norman  K. 
•Berger,  James  K. 
•Bergesen.  Andrew  J. 
•Berglund.  Lester  W.. 

Jr. 
•Berry.  George  H  .  Jr. 
•Berry.  Joel  H..  Jr. 
Berry.  William  H. 
Bird.  Charles  P. 
Blvens,  Arthur  C. 
•Blackadar.  Paul  P. 
•Blacklngton.  Richard 

N. 
•Blackwood.  Jack  D. 


Blackwood.  Robert  G. 
IV  Blandlne,  Robert  E, 
•Blandlng.  Robert  L. 
•Blaney.  William  C. 
Jr. 

•Barrlnger.  Malcolm  L  •Blasczak.  Walter  J. 
Barry.  Thoma*  M.  Block,  Stanley  H. 


•Booth.  Roger  G. 
Borthwlck,  Robert  B. 
•Botsko,  Ronald  T. 
•Bowers.  Henry  H. 
Bowling,  David  H. 
Boyd,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Boyer,  Walton  T.,  Jr. 
Boyle,  Darrell  D. 
Braden,  Mclvln  E..  Jr. 
•Brady.  John  H..  Jr. 
Breaux.  Fred  J.,  Jr. 
Bredestege,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
•Bridge.  James  A.,  Jr. 
•Bristol.  Robert  B. 
•Brown.  Donald  N. 
•Brown.  George  W. 
•Brown.  Jacob  C. 
Brown,  Larry  J. 
•Brown,  Robert  M. 
Brown,  Walter  H..  Jr. 
Browning,  Siras  D. 
•Brownley.  John  H. 
Bruce.  George  W.,  Jr. 
•Bruner.  James  R. 
•Brunlng.  Richard  A. 


Jr. 

•Cotter.  Charles  L. 
Coughlln,  Paul  G. 
•Crain,  James  D 
•Crane.  Leonard  B.,  Jr. 
Crater,  Ray  P. 
Crinklaw,  Douglas  L. 
•Cronln,  FYancls  W. 
•Cruden,  David  S. 
Cunningham,    Edward 

P. 
Curl,  Kent  W. 
•Curran,  Robert  W. 
Curry,  Thomas  E. 
•Cush,  CasLmo  J. 
•Cywin,  Lawrence 
•Dalton,  Charles  W. 
•Daniels,  Verlyne  W. 
•Dapogny,  Robert  J. 
•Davidson,  Charles  H. 
•Davis.  Noble  J.  Jr. 
•Davis.  Walter  J. 
•Davison.  David  D. 
•Day,  Arthur  R. 
•Dearman,  Kermlt  E. 
•Denbigh,  Robert  S., 

Jr. 


Brunskill,  Robert  J 

Brunson,  Wright  A.,  Jr.Denman,  Charles  C 

•Buchanan,  Alvln  J.,        Jr. 

Jr.  •Denton,  David  N. 

•Buck,  Donald  D.  Detonnancourt, 

•Buckholts,  Walter  H.     Arthur  E. 
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Jr. 

•Burnett.  John  H. 
•Burrlss,  John  R. 
•Bush,  James  T. 
Butler,  Charles  T. 
Butrym,  Stanley  B., 

Jr. 
Byrnes.  Robert  E. 
•Cagney.  Thomas  P. 
•Calkins.  Donald  L. 


•Dewlspelaere.  Earl  L. 
Dick,  Joseph  L. 
Dlglacomo,  Joseph  O. 
Dlmon,  Charles  O.,  Jr. 
•Dion,  Laurent  N. 
•Dobyns,  John  E. 
•DoelUng,  Robert  D. 
Donaldson.  Robert  S. 
Donnelly.  Raymond  D. 
Jr. 


•Cameron,  Kenneth  R.Donovan,  James  F. 
•Cameron,  Norman  A.  ooollttle,  JamesE. 
•Campbell.  John  A. 
Campbell.  James  B. 
•Cann,  Tedford  J. 
Canon.  George  A.,  Ill 


Doroshuk.  John,  Jr. 
Douglas,  Jack  R. 
Dowd,  George  G  ,  Jr. 
•Dowds.  Donald  H. 


•Cantacuzene,  Rodlon  Dowe,  Robert  M..  Jr. 


CarelU.  Francis  L. 
•Carlln.  Robert  J. 
•Carlisle.  David  R. 
•Carlson,  Ronald  F. 
Carosla.  Joseph  J. 
Carr.  John  H. 
•Carson.  Ernest  H. 
•Carson.  Ralph 
Carterette.  Robert  T. 
•Case.  George  P..  Jr. 
Cash.  Eugene  J. 


•Dowse.  Herljert  B..  Jr. 
Drew.  Russell  C. 
Drummond,  Scott  E. 

Jr. 
•Duckett,  Philip  V.L. 
•Dudley.  Paul  L.  Jr. 
Dunaway,  John  A..  Jr. 
•Duncan.  Dale  W. 
Dunkln,  Ray  L. 
Dunlop,  Thomas  E. 
•Dyer,  George  T  ,  Jr. 


Cassldy.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 'Dykers,  Thomas  M., 


•Caulk.  Robert  F 
•Chadwlck.  John  R. 
•Charest,  Alexis  N. 
•Chesky.  James  A. 
•Chlnn.  Clarence  E. 
•Chrlstensen,  Eugene 

J. 
Chrlstensen.  Raymond 


J. 
•Christen.  Paul  W. 
•Clark.  Lynn  R. 
•Clark,  Stanley  D. 
•Clarke.  Robert  R. 
•Clarke,  Walter  L.,  Jr, 
Clements.  Billy  R. 
Cloughley.  William  D 
•Cockell.    William 

Jr. 
Coe.  David  C.  Jr. 
Coleman.  James  O. 
•ColUgan,  Thomas  R. 
Collins,  Philip  K. 
Cook,  Charles  L. 
•Cooke.  Robert  A. 
•Cooper.  Donald  H. 
Cooper.  Tommy  Q. 
Corbett.  Eugene  A. 
Coskey.  Kenneth  L. 
Coston.    Stanford    W 

Jr. 


Jr. 

Eckhouse,  Morton  A. 
•Eddy,  William  P.,  Ill 
Edwards,  Jerry  J. 
Edwards,  William  R., 

Jr. 
•Eggert,  Lowell  F, 
•Ellis.  George  D  ,  Jr. 


Elster,  James  M. 
•Emerson.  Jesse  R  ,  III 
Englander.  Owen 
Erwln.  Donald  E. 
•Evans,  Thomas  B. 
•Ewy.  Howard  W. 
•Faessel.  Matthew  W. 
Falconer.  Al:istalr  S. 
A.. Fall.  David  R  .  Jr. 
Farber.  Karl  H. 
Farnham.  Ch;u-lPS  G. 
Peeks.  Edmond  M. 
•FelUngham.  Robert 

W. 
•Fellowes.  Frederick 

G  .  Jr. 
Felt,  Donald  L. 
Penn.  Dan  E. 
•Ferguson,  Andrew  C. 
Pergusson.  Ernest  W. 
•Fernandes,  James  E. 
•Fink.  Edward  R. 


•Finney.  Jack  L. 
Fischbein.  Ernest 
Fischer.  David  H. 
Fischer.  Edward  J. 
•Fisher.  William  G., 

Jr. 
'Rtts,  Jean  M. 
'Fleeson.  Ricliard  J. 
•Fletcher.  Richard  M 
•Foley.  Edmund  P. 
Fong.  Chong  S. 
•Ford,  Leon  E.,  Jr. 
•Foy.  Edward  W. 
Fraser.  Robert  E. 
Freeman.  Linus  W.. 
Freeman.  Robert  W. 
•French.  William  L. 
Frick,  Joseph  P. 
•Frlese.  George  A. 
Priesen.  Floyd  A. 
•Frost.  John  P..  Ill 
Furmanskl.  John  A. 
Gall.  Daune  M 
Gardner.  Ruel  E. 
Garrett,  John  E. 
•Gaskin.  Richard  G. 
•Gatewood.  Tommy  L 
•Gauthler.  John  O. 
Gavazzi.  Robert  R. 
Gennette.  Robert  L. 
Gildea,  Joseph  A. 
•Glllan,  Martin  J..  Ill 
Glovanettl.  William  C 
Glares,  Robert  H. 
Glazier.  Alvln  S. 
•Godfrey.  Forrest  J. 
•Golde.  Morton 
Goldner,  Robert  R. 
Good,  Ronald  P. 
Gooden.  Richard  O. 
•Goodfellow,  John 
Goodman,  Kelsey  B. 
Gordon.  Richard  P.. 

Jr. 
Gowing.  Richard  M. 
•Graffam.  Earl  H. 
•Gray,  Harvey.  Jr. 
•Gray,  Walters.,  Ill 
Greeley.  Michael  T. 
•Green.  William  C. 
Greer,  Wayne  C. 
Gregory.  George  B. 
Grich.  Richard  J. 
Griggs.  Norman  E. 
•Groder,  Robert  E. 
•Groehn.  Gerhard  C. 
■Groenert.  Frederick 

E. 
'Grosshuesch.  David 

K. 
•Gunn.  William  J. 
•Guyer.  Robert  A. 
Hackney.  Benjamin  P-.^ones!  Donald 

Hairston,  Thomas  P. 
Halverson,  Richard  K. 
Hamel,  James  K. 
Hamilton.  Glenn  D. 
•Hamilton.  Leroy  A. 
Hammock,  John  W. 
'Hamrick.  Thomas  D. 
•Handford,  Richard  C. 


•Helland,  Gerald  H. 
Helms,  Harlie  B.,  Jr. 
•Helms,  Ronald  L. 
Henson,  John  M. 
•Herring,  Edwin  L. 
•Hess,  Adolph  W.,  Jr. 
•Hickman,  William  J. 
Higglns.  Byron  R. 
•Hilder.  Frederick  A. 
•Hill.  Lucio  W. 
•Hinkley.  Harold  L. 
•Hipp.  Ronald  N.,  Jr. 
•Hippie,  William  J. 
Hoch,  John  E..  Jr. 
Jr.  •Hodges,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Hodson,  Theodore  L.. 

Jr. 
•Hoffman.  Robert  B. 
Holbert.  William  H..  Jr 
Holcomb.  "M"  Staser 
•Holgren.  Marvin  A. 
Holian,  James  J. 
•Holland.  Elbert  R. 
•Hollandsworth,  Roy 

M. 
•Hollpn.  Frederick  M. 
♦HoUoway.  Floyd,  Jr 
•Hoover,  John  S. 
Horan.  Robert  A. 
Hoskovec.  William  B 
House,  Edward  C. 
Houston,  Albert  W 
Howard,  Albert  W  .  Jr. 
•Howey.  Robert  E. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  W 

Jr. 
Hughes.  Kenneth  P. 
Hukill.  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
Humber.  Marcel  B. 
Humphreys,  Felton  M  , 

Jr. 
•Hunter,  Herbert  P. 
Hurley.  Robert  J. 
•Hyde,  Robert  A. 
Ingraham,  Talcott  L 

Jr. 
Isaacks.  Marion  H. 
•Jackson,  Dempster  M 
Jacobs,  Edward  J. 
Jacobs,  Edward  J..  Jr 
•Jame-s,  Charlie  N..  Jr, 
J;u;pcr.  Charles  R 
•Jaycox,  Randall  E  , 

Jr. 
Johnsen  Roy  M. 
Johnson,  Arne  C. 
•Johnson.  Frederick  C 
•Johnson,  George  M. 
•Johnson,  Oren  D, 
•Johnson,  Philip  E. 
•Johnston.  George  T. 
•Joiner.  Orrla 
Jone.s.  Donald  W. 

S, 
•Jones.  Richard  H 
•Jones.  Robert  C. 
•Josephson.  Heniiing 

C. 
Kane.  Charles  K. 
Kane,  Paul  E, 
Karpaltis,  Anthony  J. 
Kattmann.  Roger  H. 
•Keefe.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 


Jr. 


'Hannegan.  Frank  N 
I'^nnula.  Brian  K. 
Hansard,  Stonewall 
'Hansen,  Norman  T. 
Hansen,  Rodney  V. 
'Hantz.  Francis  A. 
Harns,  John  H. 
'Harp.  Robert  M. 
•Harris.  James  W. 
Harris.  Richard  A. 
'Harrop.  Robert  D. 
•Hartley,  Jack  H. 
•Hawkins.  Richard  M 
Hays.  Estel  W. 
•Headley,  Allen  B. 
•Heath.  Frederick  T. 

'Hedberg,  Arthur  J.,  Ji   

Helgemoe.  Raymond  A.^Kosmela.  Walter  T. 
Helgerson,  Warren  A.  •Kraft.  Frederick  W. 


Keimig.  Allen  D., 
Kelly,  James  F. 
•Kelly.  John  S, 
•Kelt,  William  N. 
Kemble.  Richard  E. 
Kendrick.  William  O. 
Kennedy.  William  E 
•Kershaw.  Daniel  J. 
•Kilduff.  Paul  E. 
•Kim,  Alfred  H   S..  Jr. 
•Kimzey,  Walter  P. 
Kinsley.  Harry  W  ,  Jr. 
•Kirby,  Albert  D, 
Kirksey.  Robert  E 
•Knight,  Charles  H. 
Knlss.  Donovan  E. 
Koehne,  Richard  J. 


Kratz.  Marshall  L. 
Kretzschmann,  Curt 

H. 
•Kuder.  Dalton  L. 
•Kugler,  Kenneth  D. 
•Kuncas.  John  W. 
Kunstmann.  Clarence 

M. 
•Kunze.  Martin  W. 
Kurzenhauser,  Alfred 
•Lacy.  Joe  R. 
Lafferty.  Jerry  D. 
Lage,  Robert  L. 
Lake,  Walter  W. 
•Lamm.  William  A. 
Lange,  Kenneth  B, 
•Langford.  John  M. 
•Larkins.  Burton  J. 
•Lar^en,  John  H. 
Lashbrook,  Durwood  E 
Latham.  William  B. 
Latta.  Robert  L. 
•Laux.  William  J.,  Jr. 
Lavender,  Robert  E. 
•Lavin.  Charles  V. 
Lawler.  William  A. 
•Leblanc.  Georges  E.. 

Jr. 
•Lemmon.  Virgil  J. 
Leuahan.  Robert  P. 
Levenson,  Lee  E. 
•Leverone,  Robert  M. 
Levey.  Sanford  N. 
•Lewis,  Harold  M  J  , 

Jr. 
•Lewis,  Robert 
•Lichlyter.  Stanford  E 
Llghtsey,  Elvin  G..  Jr. 
Limbaugh,  Harold  D. 
Limerick,  Christopher 

J.,  Jr. 
Lloyd.  Theodore  L..  Jr. 
•Locke.  Walter,  M. 
•Lodge.  Billups  E. 
•Loggan,  Wilfred  J. 
Lohr,  Chester  H. 
Longman    Richard  D. 
•Lumsden.  Richard  E. 
Lynch,  William  A. 
Lyon,  Peter  W. 
•Lyons.  James  A  ,  Jr. 
•Lvons,  Thomas  W., 

jr. 
•Macpherson.  John  J. 
Mahony,  Wilbur  J. 
•Malancy.  Robert  E. 
Mallory.  John  S. 
•Malone,  Thomas  L  . 

Jr. 
•M:Uoney.  Peter  M. 
•Mandel,  Cornelius  E.. 

Jr. 
'Manduca.     Theodore 

W, 
M.mgin.  Joseph  N..  Ill 
M:inn.  Horace  D.,  Jr. 
•Marshall.  Robert  M. 
M.irtin.  Alan  F. 
M.irtin,  Robert  C. 
•Martin.  Tyrone  G. 
Mathews.  Robert  D. 
Mathews,  Thomas  H. 
•Mathis,  Thomas  R. 
•Mattson,  Donald  J. 
M.aildin,  Richard  A. 
Mavberrv,  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 
Mc.Mevy,  John  H. 
McCanna,   Marvin   G., 

Jr. 
•McCardell.  James  E., 

Jr. 
•McCoIlum.        Arthur 

H  .  Jr. 
McConnell,  Donald  L. 
•McCoy,  Roy  E. 
♦MoCune,  Joe  D. 
McDonald,     Ravmond 

T. 
McGathy.    Charles   L.. 

Jr. 
McGrath.  William  D. 


•McGuire,  Orvllle  W. 
•McHugh.  James  J. 
McKay.  John  H. 
•McKee,  Robert  X. 
McLuckie.  James  D. 
McMurtray.  Robert  A.. 

Jr. 
•McNett,  William  T. 
•McPadden,  Donald  P. 

X. 
McVay.  Donald  H.,  Jr. 
•McWilliam.  John  R. 
•Meacham.  Arthur  J. 
•Meacham.  James  A. 
•Meiim.  Robert  D. 
•Messer,  Jarvls  N. 
•Mctcalf,  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Metzler,  Donald  M. 
Miale.  Robert  E. 
.Milano.  Vlto  R. 
Miller,  Blount  R..  Jr. 
MiUer,  Curtis  W..  Jr. 
•Miller.  John  R. 
•Miller,  Richard  J. 
•Mills,  Merle  E. 
Mitchell.  Carroll  K. 
Mitchell.  Joseph  S. 
Mitchell,  Robert  C. 
Mock.  Roy  L. 
Monroe,     Edward    H  , 

Jr. 
•Montgomery. 

Stephen  C. 
Moore.  Clarence  E. 
•Moore.  Rufus  J. 
Mor,;n.  Clifford  D. 
Moreau,  Arthur  S.,  Jr. 
Murford,  Dean  R. 
Morgan.  Houston  M. 
'Morgan.  Jjinies  E, 
Morgan,  Leroy  W.,  Jr, 
Morin.  Ronald  D. 
•Morris,  Henry  C  ,  Jr. 
Moss.  Daniel  J. 
•Mounce.  Claude  E. 
Moury,  Roger  P. 
Muench,  Gerald  W 
•MuUane.  Thomas  F, 
•Mulloy,  Paul  J. 
Murdoch,  Alan  G 
•Murray,  Joseph  E  .  Jr. 
Myers,  Coleman  E. 
•Nelson,  James  M. 
•Nelson.  Leroy  C. 
Newcomb,  James  A. 
Newman.  Robert  L. 
Nichols.  Richard  L, 
'Nicdbala,  Thomas  P 
•Nordtvedt,  Ernest  R. 
•North.  Dean  B. 
•Numbers.  Earl  W. 
•NiUtcr.  Andrew  T.  J. 
•OBrien.  Austin  C,  Jr. 
•OConnell.  John  P. 
O'Connell  John  D. 
•O'Connor,  John  E. 
O'Connor.  Joseph  E. 
•Oder.  Howard  W. 
•Ogle,  William  J. 
O'Keefe,  James  L..  Jr. 
•Oldham,  Albert  W. 
Olds,  Robert  B, 
•Olsen,  Harold  L. 
Olson.  Norman  H. 
•Ol?on.  Richard  S. 
•ONell.  Louis  C,  Jr. 
Onorato,  Ernest  D. 
Orell.  Quinlan  R. 
O'Rourke.  Bernard  J. 
•Orrik.  Frederick  J.. 

Jr. 
•Ortega.  Joseph  J. 
Ot=borne.  Arthur  M. 
Ofborne.  Charles  N. 
•O'Shea,  John  A..  Jr. 
•Oster,  John  S. 
•Paddock.  Charles  O. 
Padgett.  Harry  E. 
Pfilmieri,  John  J. 
Parcher,  Stuart  M. 
•Parkhurst,  David  C. 


IV 


Jr 
W 


Jr 


Passantlno.  Sebastian 
P. 

•Pattee.  Arthur  W. 
•Paul,  David  L. 
•Paul,  John  E. 
•Payne.  Douglas  W. 
•Peele,  Morris  A. 
•Perrault,  Mark  E, 
Perry,  Lowell  E, 
•Perry,  Timothy  J, 
•Perry.  William'  N. 
•Peters.  Paul  F, 
Peterson.  John  W. 
Peterson,  Richard  N 
Petry.  William  A, 
•Phillips.  Robert  A. 
"Pierce.  Ray  E, 
•Ping.  Vernon  S,,  Jr. 
•Piatt,  Grafton,  S, 
•Pohli.  Richard  R. 
•Poling,  William  E. 
PolUim.  Edgar  W, 
"Pope.  D.;niel  K., 
*  Porter.  Thomas 
"Post.  Robert  E  , 
•Potter,  wnii.im 
•Powell.  George  W 
•Freblc.  Russell  A 
•Preston.  Edgar  H 
Pncf   Walter  P. 
Priddy.  CLarence  L 
Pringie.  Donald  B, 
Prlt.scher.  Robert  L 
Profiler.  Clarence  J. 
Ptirdum.  William  H 
•Purvis,  Elvis  E. 
•Quartararo.  Michael 

A. 
•Quick.  Jay  E. 
Quirk,  William  J. 
•R.ansey.  Gayle 
•Ramsey.  William  E. 
•Randolph.  Joseph  L 
•Rapkin,  Jerome 
•R..smussen.  Robert  I 
•Ray.  Glen  P. 
Reed.  Charles  A. 
'Reeder.  Ralph  J. 
Reeg.  Frederick  J. 
•Reger.  William  L. 
Remsen.  "T"  Schenck 
•Revnolds,  Robert  P.. 

Jr. 
•Rhodes.  John  P. 
Rhodes.  Randolph  L. 
•Rice,  Stanley  G. 
•Rich,  Richard 
•Richard.  Jackson  B 
•Ricks.  Robert  R. 
•Rieken.  Richard  G, 
Rllev,  Raymond  T. 
Ritz.  Merlin  C. 
Roach,  Francis  L. 
•Robinson.  Kirby  L, 
•Rochford.  John  M. 
•Rodda.  John  D. 
Rodgers,  Dean  T. 
•Rodgers,  Frederick  A 
•Rodgers.  Harvey  P. 
Rodgers,  Thomas  A. 
•Rollins.  James  J. 
Rorie.  Conrad  J. 
Rose.  William  R. 
•Rowden,  William  H. 
Ruhsenberger,  Roger 

H, 
RUECh.  John  M. 
RUES,  William  A. 
Ryan.  James  A..  Jr. 
Rvan,  Thomas  J. 
•Sacks.  Harold  H. 
•Salomon.  Ferdinand 

L, 
Sanden.  Oscar  E..  Jr. 
Sanders,  Ben  T. 
Sargent.  Richard  E. 
•Saunders.  Thomas  J. 
•Sayer.  William  D. 
•Scalese.  Anthony  C, 

Jr. 
Schaaf .  Thomas  W. 
•Schauta.  John  R..  Jr. 


•Schluter.  Hugo  E. 
•Schroeder.  Robert  E 
•Schulze.  Robert  H 
•Schurr,  Thomas  P 
Schwartz.  Wallace  J 
•Scott,  Edward  T. 
Scott,  Kenneth  M. 
Sebring,  Leland  H. 
•Self  David  L. 
Semple.  William  C. 

Ill 
Sesow.  Anthony  D. 
Shafer,  William  J  E. 
•Shaffer,  George  W 
•Shanahan,  William 

F. 
Shaw,  Johi.  H 
Shaw, John  G. 
Sheehy.  Eugene  E 
•Sheet,":,  Roger  E 
•Shepherd,  David  C, 
•Sherman, John  W, 
.Shining,  John  D. 
Shine,  Maurice  J. 
Simmons.  Clayton  M, 
•Simms,  James  T..  Jr. 
'Simons.  Donald  W. 
•Siska.  Edward 
•SkiUman,  Charles  F 
SJawson.  Ralph  L. 
Jr.  .Smevog.  Herbert  W 
•Smiley,  Douglas  I, 
•Smith.  Clifford  R. 
Smith.  Frederick  D  . 

Jr. 
'Smith.  James  R. 
Sm;th  James  H. 
•Smith,  John  V. 
Smith.  Morg.ui  H 
•Smith,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
•Smith.  Richard  C. 
"Smith.  St   Clair 
•Smith.  William  F, 
•Emitter.  Clarence  H 
•Smoot,  William  N, 
•Snyder.  Fred  D 
•Snyder.  Herbert  J.  V 
•Snyder.  James  M 
•Snyder,  Ned  C, 
•Sothan,  Norman  L 
•Sowinski.  Stanislaus 

J. 
Spar.  Edwin  P. 
Spartz.  John  N. 
Speelman.  Thomas 

W. 
'Spencer.  Harry  A     Jr 
•Sperling,  David  J. 
Spradley,  Van  E 
Stafford,  Kenneth  B 
•Stanley   Edward  E 
Stanley.  Thomas  A 
•Staple.  David  F 
•Steckbeck,  Francis  J 
•Stem,  Norman  F. 
Steinke,  Harris  E 
Stevens,  Jack  D, 
•Stewart,  David  H 
Stewart,  Doviglas  A 
•Stone,  James  M. 
•Story.  Warren  L. 
•Sudduth,  Roger  M 
•Sugg.  Ross  E, 
•Sullivan.  Edward  T. 
•Sullivan.  Walter  P. 
Sullivan,  William  W. 
Sutherland,  Doyle  L. 
•Swartztrauber,  Sayre 

A. 
•Sweet,  William  J 
Sykes.  Lewis  B. 
Talbot,  James  R,,  Jr, 
Tally.  Billy  F. 
Taylor.  Thomas  H. 
Terry,  Daniel  G.  W. 
•Tetreault.  Paul  J. 
Tliomas.  Donald  P. 

R,.  Jr. 
•Thompson.  Arthur 

R.  Jr. 
•Thompson.  Clifford 
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Thompson,  George  I. 
Thonneson,  Earllng 

R. 
Tliroop,  James  R. 
•Till,  Ernest  A. 
Traweek,  Billy  B. 
Trueblood,  William 

E. 
•Turk.  Herman  L. 
Turner,  Sherman  W. 


Welshar,  Charles  P. 
Welssman,  Marvin  M. 
WelUngs.  John  P. 
Wells.  Don  V. 
•Wells,  Eugene  R.,  Jr. 
•Wells,  Lawrence  H. 
•Wenker.  William  A. 
•Wessman,  Robert  L. 
•West.  Gordon  R. 
Westphal,  Lloyd  M 


Jr 


•Tu.szynskl.  Raymond  Wetniore,  Horace  O., 


S. 

Tuttle.  John  R. 
Umberger.  Robert  C. 
Vanhorssen.  David  A. 
Vanvalkenburg. 

George  B. 
Vanwestendorp, 

Steven 
Varner.  Duane  L. 
•Varney.  Jack  E. 
Veach,  Clarence  E. 


Jr. 

•White,  John  E. 
White,  Richard  E. 
•Whitley.  Clyde  T. 
•Wilder.  WlUiam  E. 
•Wiley.  Kenneth  R. 
WlUenbrlnk,  James  P. 
•Williams,  Douglas  A. 
•Willlan:is.  James  G., 

HI 
Williams.  James  B. 


•Voegeleln.  Gordon  R.WllUanns,  Ralph  T. 

Wagner,  David  P. 

Wagner.  James  W. 

•Walte,  Charles  E. 

•Wakeman.  Curtiss  O. 

•Walczak.  Norbert  P. 

•Walden.  John  W. 

•Walker.  George  D. 

Walker,  Henry  M. 

Walker,  Peter  B. 

•Walker.  William  B. 

•Wallace.  Cedrlc  S. 

Wallace.  Thomas  M. 

•Walling.  Eugene  K. 

Walls.  Richard  B. 

•Walshe,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Walters,  James  V. 
•Wanamaker,  John  P. 
•Ward.  Conley  R. 
Ward.  Robert  B. 
Warner.  Laurance  B. 
Warren,  Billy  R. 
Warren,  Thomas  C. 
•Warren,  Tommy  H., 

Jr. 
Warthen,  Donald 
Wasson,  John  E. 
•Watts.  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Weaver,  James  J. 
Weaver.  John  H. 
Webb.  James  I. 
Webster,  Jamee  M. 
•Weedon.  Robert  E. 
Weeks.  Alan  L. 
•Weeks.  George  H. 
•Welmersklrch,  John 

R. 

MEDICAL 


•Ahtye,  Perry 
•Aiken,  Robert  J. 
•Baer,  Henry  A. 
•Baker,  John  H. 
Baker,  Robert  P. 
•Balas.  George  I. 
•Boop,  Warren  C,  Jr. 
•Bornmann.  Robert  C, 
Bouterle,  Ronald  L. 
Braswell,  Harold  M., 

Jr. 
•Brlstow.  William  M. 
•Brothers.  William  3. 
•Bumingham, 

Richard  A. 
Burr.  John  B. 
Chappelka,  Alfred  R., 

Jr. 
•Colgrove.  Robert  C. 
Cremona,  Frederick  J. 
•Cross,  Gregory  H. 
Curtis,  John  W. 
Damato,  Nicholas  A. 
Davis.  John  W. 
•Davis,  Richard  L. 
Deflebre.  Brace  K.,  Jr. 
•Deluca.  Hugo  S. 
Dolan.  Michael  P. 
•Donnell,  Garrett  E. 
•Edaon.  Mitchell 


•Williamson.  Paul  W. 
Williamson,  Robert  L. 
•Williamson,  Harry  H. 

Jr. 
•Wilson,  Edward  W. 
Wilson,  Jack  L. 
•Wilson,  James  E.,  Jr. 
•Wilson,  Samuel  B. 
Wilson,  Vaughn  E.,  Jr. 
Winlree,  Herman  D., 

Jr. 
•Winters,  Charles  A. 
•Wisdom,  Jessie  R. 
Wise,  Peyton  R.,  II 
•Wiseman,  Charles  H. 
•Wiseman.  Hobart  J. 
•Withers,  Christopher 
•Wlttrock,  Henry  L. 
•Wolff,  William  M„  Jr. 
•Wood,  Thomaa  H. 
Woodburn,  Craig  E. 
•Woodyard,  Jon  C. 
•Woolway.  Jamee  E. 
Wright.  Richard  T. 
•Wright.  Sidney  V., 

Jr. 
•Wright,  William  P. 
Wunsch,  John  R. 
•Wyatt.  William  C, 

III 
Wynn,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Yanaros,  John  O. 
Yoder,  Dwane  P. 
Young,  Alfred  A.,  Ill 
•Zastrow.  Robert  R. 
Zltanl,  Genius  A. 

CORPS 
•ElUngson.  Abel  R. 
Elliott,  Robert  C. 
•Elliot,  William  A. 
Pouty,  William  J. 
Fresh,  James  W. 
Gallent,  James  H. 
•Glard,  Henry  L. 
Hansbarger,  Luther  C. 
Hebert,  James  E. 
•Highly,  Francis  M.. 

Jr. 
•Holm,  Victor  M. 
•Hopping,  Donald  W. 
•Huseby.  Helmer  W.  S. 
•Jacobs.  Edmund  P. 
Johnson.  Bernett  L., 

Jr. 
•Klbbev,  lanthus  I. 
•Kostohryz,  Francis 

T. 
Leonard,  John  H. 
•Lobprels,  Ervln  L. 
•Lukash.  William  M. 
Majure,  Oscar  L.,  Jr. 
•Martin,  Philip  R..  Jr. 
•Mella.  Gordon  W. 
Metz,  George  E. 
•Miller,  Thomaa  P..  Jr. 
•  MlUlncrton,  Blcbard  A 
Mltta,  Murray  Q. 


•Mortensen,  Norval 
•Mucha,  Stephen  J. 
Mukomela,  Arthur  E. 
Myers,  Joseph  8. 
•Narva.  William  M. 
•Nlckerson,  Charles  W 
•Nieves.  Miguel,  Jr. 
O'Neill,  James  P. 
Potvln.  Louis  E. 
•Raasch,  Frank  O.,  Jr. 
•Ralston.  John  C,  Jr. 
•Rehme.  Arthur  L. 
•Reld.  Donald 
•Rice,  Bruce  H. 
•Ryskamp,    James    J. 

Jr. 
Sacks.  Ellsworth  J., 
Jr. 

SUPPLY 

•Adair.  Joseph  P. 
Allinder,  Joe  A..  Jr. 
Bates.  Robert  L. 
Brown.  Russell  M. 
•Brunson,  Robert  L. 
Buckman,  Robert  S. 
Callman,  Wayman  G. 

Jr. 
Carpenter,  Charles  P., 

Sr. 
•Carpenter,  Norman  E 
•Catanach,  Anthony 

H. 


Seeley,  Richard  J. 
•Segaul,  Arthur  I. 
•Sell,  Kenneth  W. 
•Senn,  Francis  E.,  Jr. 
•Sierchlo,  Gerald  P, 
•Stahl,  Charles  J.,  lU 
•Stenger,  John  R. 
•Stormo.  Alan  C. 
Theros.  Ellas.  P.  G. 
•Townsend.  Guy  B. 
•Walker.  Robert  E. 
•Wentworth.  Alan  P. 
•WUhelm.  Harry  W. 
•Wood.  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
•York.  EUhu 
York.  Lowell  T. 


CIVn.     ENCINEEB     CORPS 


CORPS 

Kuhlmann.  Dietrich 

H. 
•Larose.  Eugene  M..  Jr. 
•Lashley.  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Lazarus.  Steven 
Lenz,  Allen  J. 
.•Lewis.  John  C. 
Long,  Charles  W. 
Lovell,  "W'-B" 
•Lukens,  Robert  P. 
•Madeira,  Charles  C. 
•MaJer,  Raymond  G. 
•Maldonado.  Teodoeio 


Christopher,  Robert  N.  •Margason.  Bernard  L. 


•Conrad,  Stanley  J. 
Corn,  James  R. 
•CurUn.  Pat 
Curtis,  Richard  E. 
•Cuson  Charles  E. 
•Davidson,  William  I. 
Dempster.  Darrell  D. 
•Derby,  Francis  A. 
Donzell,  Richard  J. 
•Drabek,  Stephen  J. 
Earl,  Robert  J, 
•Eckert.  George  H.,  Jr 
•Felthousen,  Charles 

E. 
PloUd,  Robert  E. 
Flores,  Joseph  L. 
•Francisco,  Dick  H. 
•French.  Robert  C. 
•French,  Robert  T. 


•Mason.  Albert  G. 
McCandless,  Claude  C, 

Jr. 
•McCoy,  Thomaa  E.,  Jr 
•McDonald,  FYancls  E. 
McGllllvary.  Duncan  P 
•McMahan.  Paul  T. 
•Miller.  Eric  H.,  Jr, 
Moore,  Guy  T. 
Morehouse.  Charles  W. 
Moyer.  William  R. 
•Needham.  Thomas  P. 
•Neelley.  Charles  G. 
Normand.  Robert  L. 
O'Donnell.  Terrence  P. 
•Oelkers.  Harvey  S. 
O'Nell,  Rajrmond  L. 
Palmer.  Donald  R. 
•Paul.  John  W. 


Garabedlan.  Edward  J.  •Pokorny.  Frank  J..  Jr. 


Gllmore,  Roger  W. 
Glrod,  Roy  O. 
•Goslin.  Thomaa  C, 

Jr. 
Gunther.  Roy  W. 
•Hamilton,  Thomaa. 

Jr. 
•Hamilton,  Walter  S 
Henry,  Gerald  R. 
Hopgood,  Roy  E. 
Howe,  Donald  K.,  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Charles  C. 
•Kelly,  Robert  C. 
•Kenealy,  William  E. 

Jr. 
King.  Braxton  R. 
Knox.  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
KolUoe,  AchllleasE. 
Kreutzlnger,  Donald 

R. 

CHAPLAIN 


•Pomponlo,  Bruno  A. 
•Potter,  David  W  . 
Recher,  Bernard  L. 
Ross.  Orrln  B. 
•Rowley.  Allyn  B. 
•Sabec,  Edwin  J. 
Schanz,  Thomas  L. 
•Stansbury,  George  L., 

ni 
•Taylor,  Bayard  A.,  Jr. 
•Teaford,  Sidney  J. 
Tllton,  Robert  L. 
•Vanscoyoc,  James  S. 
•Vlshneekl,  John  S., 

Jr. 
•Wampler.  Richard  B. 
•Watt,  Robert  C. 
Welsend,  John  O. 
•Wolfe,  William  D. 

CORPS 


Andress,  Gene  B. 
•Auel,  Carl  A. 
•Baker.  Marvin  D. 
•Beck,  John  T. 
Begg,  Wendell  R. 
•Boreczky,  John  V. 
•Clifford,  William  J. 
Dodson,  Leonard  W., 

Jr. 
•Geeza,  Boris 
Glllls,  Edward  P. 
•Goad,  John  T. 
•Jensen,  Andrew  P., 

Jr. 
•KensU,  Pellx  L. 
•Mooer,  Robert  W. 
•Murphy.  Milton  O. 


Plank,  David  P.  W. 
•Reagan,  Ernest  M., 

Jr. 
Schneider.  Otto 
•Selm.  James  E. 
•Smith.  Richard  R. 
Stevens,  Nell  M. 
Sweeney,  Patrick  P., 

Jr. 
•Tlllberg,  Harlln  E. 
•Tltley,  Richard  K. 
VanBeck,  Alfred  P. 
Warren,  Robert  H. 
•Wicker.  Richard  P, 

Jr. 
Zemltes,  Joeepb  P. 


Allen  Roy  L. 
•Belton,  Edward  H. 
•Biederman,  Richard 

J. 
Borberg.  James  R. 
Bowers.  Richard  A. 
•Calhoun.  Charles  W. 
Crowley.  Irwin  D..  Jr. 
Doyle.  Thomas  J. 
Erlckson.  James  A. 
Palk.  Harvey  A..  Jr. 
Gates.  Charles  W. 
•Geoly.  Charles 
Houghton.  Robert  J. 
Hughes.  Edmund  C. 
Keegan.  Robert  D. 
Lapolla.  Joseph 
Lawson.  Leroy  D. 
Mathews,  Charles  J. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

•Baker,  Ronald  D.  •McLaughlin,  Ed- 

•Barbor,  Gerald  L. 
•BUlotte.  Alfred  C. 
•Bodlne,  Theodore  A 
Jr. 


•McCoy,  Arley  E.,  Jr. 
•Middleton,  William 

D..  Jr. 
•Pinch.  William  C. 
Reese.  Joseph  L..  Jr. 
•Rickels.  Jack  C. 
Robinson,  Charles  P. 
Stultz,  Bobby  E, 
Taylor,  James  T. 
•Tombarl.  Henry  A. 
Tyhurst,  James  E. 
Wear,  John  R. 
White,  Robert  K. 
•Whltehurst.  Marshall 

N..  Jr. 
Wright,  John  A. 
Wilson,  Dean  G. 
Yoshlhara,  Takeshi 


•Brown,  Kenneth  E. 
•Coombs.  Paul  S. 
Cunningham, 

Charles  J. 
•Davidson,  Richard  S 
•Duncan,  Donald  E. 
•Elchel,  Frederick  P. 
•Garver.  Don  G. 
Gibson,  William  V., 

Jr. 
Hayes,  Daniel  E. 
•Herr,  Albert 
•King,  Gordon  E. 
•Kllma.  James  E. 
•Utile.  Richard  W. 
Loo.  Wallace  D. 
•Malnous.  Elgene  G. 
Martin.  William  R. 
•McDonald,  Edwin  E.. 

Jr. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 


ward  J. 

•McLeod,  Carlton  J. 

•Melster,  Donald  E. 

•Moffltt.  William  C. 

Muldrow.  Lewis  M. 

•Nester,  Calvin  D. 

•Pepek,  Stanley  E. 

•Rice.  George  W.,  Jr. 

•Romanlello,  Ron- 
ald M. 

•Sanderson,  Alex- 
ander D. 

•Scharpf,  Herbert  0. 

•Scott,  William  J. 

Strange,  Charles  G., 
Jr. 

•Williams,  John  E., 
Jr. 

•Wlrthltn,  Milton  R., 
Jr. 

•Witte.  Ernest  T. 

•Workman.  James  L. 


Jr. 


Arns.  William  E. 
•Asche,  Clifton  A. 
Becker,  David  E. 
•Bennett,  Paul  P 
•Bower.  Harold  R. 
•Buckley.  Emanuel  N 
•Campbell,  Howard  B 
•Chansky,  Ralph  D. 
•Dean,  Jerdon  J. 
•Elmore.  Mllford  D. 
George,  Robert  E. 
•GUI.  Robert  L. 
•Coding,- Hubert  M. 
•Gulnn.  John  W 
•Gutekunst 
R. 


•Jula,  Paul  N. 
•Klrsch,  Jean  P. 
•Knight,  Jerry  B. 
•Koon,  Robert  L. 
•Leonard.  Russell  D. 
•Lewis.  Thomas  W. 
•Longest,  Clifford  B. 
•MacCracken,  Ray- 
mond J. 
•May.  Carl  R. 
•McDuffie.  Wilbur  B. 
•Peake.  Stanley  C. 
•Reynolds.  Donald  C. 
•Smith,  Denson  L. 
Richard 'Tapscott.  Donald  E. 
•Verme,  Dominic  A. 


Howard,  John  E. 
•Irvln,  Ernest  J. 
•Jones.  Earmon  R., 
Jones,  Philip  E. 
•Jordan.  Charles  J 


Wagner,  Carl  M. 
•Wells.  John  E. 
Jr.  'Wolf,  John  W. 
•Young, Johnny  W. 


NURSE    CORPS 


•Boring.  Martha  L. 
Corcoran,  Anna 
•Hall,  Lucy  E. 
Hill,  Gretchen  S. 
Job,  Lucy  A. 
McKay,  Bernadette  A. 
Murasheff,  Llna  D. 
Nlelubowlcz.  Mary  J. 
Osborne,  Leah  V. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  temp>orary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Osborne,  Loah  G. 
Prenclpe.  Edith  A. 
Redgate,  Janet  M. 
•Roller.  Helen 
•Searcy,  Owedla  M. 
•Taylor.  Anna  S. 
•Tyler,  Mary  R. 
•Zabel,  Kathryn  E. 


•Achord,  Earl  W. 
•Ackart,  Leon  E. 
Adams,  Douglas  N. 
Adams,  John  W. 
•Adklns,  James  N., 
Jr. 


•Adklns,  William,  Jr. 
Adlcr,  Roy  W. 
•Alello.  Robert  J. 
•Alnsworth,  Gerald  I. 
•Akers.  Max  N. 
•Akin,  Hurston  B. 


April  3,  1967 

•Albright,  Donald  W, 
Albright,  John  D. 
•Albritton.  Hugh  H.. 

Jr. 
•.Mden.  Robert  P. 
•Alexander,  Hershel 

D. 
Alex.^nder.  Richard  K. 
.\:cxander,  John  R. 
.Alexander,  Dawson, 

Jr. 
Alkire.  James  C. 
AKender.  George  R. 
•Allman.  John  I.,  Ill 
•Allsopp.  Richard  E. 
Alvarez,  Marcos  I. 
•PA\&Tez.  Raoul 
•Ambrogl.  John  P., 

Jr. 
•Amendt.  Lester  D. 
Amlck.  Carl  W. 
•Ammons,  Clarence 

M. 
•Anderson,  George  E. 
•Anderson,  John  W. 
•Anderson,  Richard 

S..  Jr. 
•Apap.  Antonio 
Arata.  William  A.,  Ill 
•Armbruster,  Robert 

B. 
•Arnold.  Edward  P. 
•Artlm,  Ronald  N. 
Astorino,  Gerald  P. 
•Atkins.  TTiomas  M. 
Atwell.  Marlon  A. 
•Auclalr,  Leonard  L. 
•Ault,  Russell  S. 
Ayars,  James  E. 
•Babb,  Richard  L. 
Bacon,  Roger  P. 
•Bailey,  Richard  C. 
Baker,  Charles  H..  Jr. 
Baker,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
•Baker,  Eldon  S. 
•Baker,  Joffre  P. 
•Balcom,  Robert  E. 
•Baldwin.  Edwin  M. 
Ballard,  Ronald  H. 
•Banta.  Clifton  E.,  Ill 
•Barnette,  George 

W.,  in 
•Barrier,  Lee  E, 
•Barron,  Douglas  W. 
Barry,  Thomas  J. 
•Bartels,  Harlan  B. 
Bartels,  Malcolm  G. 
Bartholomew,  Thomas 

C. 
•Bass,  Robert  L. 
•Bassett,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Bassett,  Prank  E. 
•Batterby,  Robert  E. 
Bayne,  James  L. 
•Beamer,  Barton  D. 
•Beard,  Percy  M.,  Jr. 
•Beasley,  Edwin  L. 
Beatty,  John  R. 
•Becker.  James  G. 
•Beil,  David  A. 
•Belcher,  Job  O.,  Jr. 
Belcher,  Samuel  A.,  Ill 
Bellay.  Daniel  J. 
•Bender,  Wayne  C. 
•Bennett,  Arthur  T. 
•Bennett.  David  G. 
Berg,  Robert  P. 
Berg,  Roger  L. 
•Bergondy.  Paul  J. 
Bernet,  Karl  R. 
Bernsen.  Harold  J. 
•Bertelsen.  Ralph  I. 
•Besecker,  John  A. 
•Biggs,  Gene  E. 
•Binard.  Donald  C. 
•Bird,  John  P. 
•Bishop,  Benjamin  M 
Bishop,  Jack  D. 
Bltoff,  John  W. 
Blackburn,  Harry  L.. 

Jr. 
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Blacklstone.  David  L. 
•Blackwell,  Michael  J. 
Blair,  FVederick  E. 
•Blakeslee,  Dean  T. 
Blatchley.  Robert  D. 
•Blatt.  Russel  N. 
•Bledsoe,  Paul  I. 
•Bllsh.  Donald  E. 
•Bliss,  John  R. 
Block,  Thomas  R. 
•Bloedorn,  James  J. 
•Bloh.  William  C. 
•Boatrlght.  Jlmmlp  R. 
•Bolwerk.  James  M. 
•Bonadies.  Louis 
•Booriakin,  Walter  A. 
•Borcik.  David  E. 
Borden,  Edward  L. 
•Boswell,  Edward  B. 
Bott.  Melvin  C. 
•Bouchard,  Henry  J. 
•Bouchard.  Joseph  S. 
Bough. Bennle  E. 
•Bouton,  Samuel  L. 
Bovey,  Robert  L. 
•Bovhl,  Donald  J. 
•Bower,  Gordon  I. 
Bowles.  Howard  A..  Jr. 
•Bowman.  Andrew  L. 
•Bowser,  Paul  G. 
•Boxwell.  William  R. 
Boyd,  James  P..  Jr. 
•Boyd.  Rudolph  C. 
•Boyle.  Francis  C. 
•Boyle,  Ronald  A. 
•Boyster.  Arnold  E. 
•Bradbury.  Craig  M. 
•Bradfleld.  James  D. 
•Bradley,  Carlton  S. 
•Brady.  James  E. 
•Bralnard,  Hubert  E. 
Branch,  Lyle  P. 
Brantuas,  Joseph  A. 
Breast,  Jerry  C. 
•Breidenstein,  John  F. 
Brennan,  John  J. 
•Brennock.  Robert  F. 
•Brickell.  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
•Brlckner,  John  S. 
Bridgman,  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
•Brlghtman,  James  M. 
Brining,  George 
•Brink.  Charles  W. 
Brock.  Virgil  E. 
•Brodersen,  Henry  H. 
•Bromberg,  Bruce  L. 
Brooks,  Paul  E. 
•Brown,  Albert  H. 
•Brown,  Donald  R. 
•Brown.  Dorscy  A. 
Brown.  Frank  H. 
•Brown.  John  W. 
•Brown.  Kenneth  C. 
•Brown.  Lawrence 
•Brown.  Paul  L. 
•Brown.  Randolph  M. 
•Brown.  Russell  G. 
•Brown,  Thomas  W. 
•Browme.  Thomas  M. 
•Brownell,  Paul  E. 
•Brune.  Charles  M. 
Brvinner.  Danny  J. 
•Bryant.  Dennis  N. 
•Buckner.  Gerald  G. 
•Biiechel.  Joseph  L. 
•Buell.  Thom.as  B. 
Buerger.  Newton  W..  Jr 
•Buhler.  Conrad  A. 
•Bui lard.  Lewis  D. 
•Bulllngton.  Jack  P. 
•Bunting.  Keith  M. 
•Bures.  Joseph  C. 
•Burke,   Eugene  F. 
•Burke.  John  P. 
Burnett,  James  R. 
Burns,  Robert  E. 
•Burt,  David  L. 
Burton,  Charles  D. 
Bussard,  Vernon  R.,  Jr 
•Butcher,  Bradley  A. 


•Bulterworth.  Frank 

W.,   Ill 
•Buxton.  Donald  G. 
•Cagle,   George  P. 
•Cahlll.  Edward  H. 
Caldwell.  James  P. 
Caldwell.  Robert  K. 
•Cilhoun,  John  P. 
•Calkins,  Delos  S.,  Jr 
•Callahan,  Robert  W. 
•Calvert,  John  P. 
•C.ilvin,  Donald  U. 
•Cameron.  Edward  J. 
•Camp,  Lloyd  B. 
•Campbell,  Craig  S. 
•Campbell,  Robyn  M., 

Jr 
•Campbell,    William, 

Jr. 
•Camper,  James  R. 
•Cannon.  Jesse  D. 
•Cannon.  John  W. 
•Cantor.  Richard  D. 
•Cantrell,  Walter  H. 
•Carleton.  Jack  E.  L. 
•Carleton.  Reld  P. 
•Caron,  Gerald  C.  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Lawrence  J 
•Carr,  Albert  J..  Jr 
•Carr.  Samuel  P. 
•Carretta,  Albert  A., 

Jr. 
•Carroll,  Thomas  D. 
Carson,  Avibrey  W. 
•Cartwrlght.  Jackson 

E. 
•Carver,  Gerald  J. 
•Casp.granda,  Ray- 
mond J. 
Casebeer,  Macey  M. 
Cash.  BeveardgD  L. 
•Casselberry,  PYed- 

erick  J. 
•Cater,  Michael  C. 
•Caudry,  Arthur  R. 
•Cavin.  Ralph  W. 
•Chadlck.  Wayne  L. 
Chafee.  George  B..  Jr. 
•Chaires,  Charles  A. 
•Chamberlain,  John 

D. 
•Chambers,  Perry  R. 
Chapman,  Frederick 

W. 
Chapman.  William  F. 
Chappie.  Michael  W. 
Chase.  Bertram  P. 
Chase.  Jack  W. 
•Chilcoat.  John  D. 
•Childs.  Johnny  H. 
•Chiocchio,  Oddlno 

S..  Jr. 
Chrisman.  John  A. 
Christensen.  Robert 
•Christensen.  Jerome 

W. 
Clardy.  Herman  S.,  Jr. 
•Clark.  Bruce  A. 
•Clark.  Charles  F. 
Clark.  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
•Clark.  Frederic  M. 
•Clark.  Marvin  I. 
•Clark.  Warren  C.  Jr. 
•Clary.  Robert  A. 
•Clay.  Harry  B.,  Jr. 
Cement.  Frank  J. 
•Cleveland.  Robert  M. 
•Click.  Howard  H. 
Clinton.  John  C. 
•Clune.  Edward  M. 
•Coats.  Barry  W. 
•Cockrell.  Charles  W. 
•Cockrell,  Wilbur  W. 
•Collins,  Richard  F. 
•Collins,  William  J. 
•Comer.  Robert  P. 
Comly.  Samuel  P..  ni 
•Companion.  Robert 

B. 
•Compton,  W' illiam  H. 
•Condon,  Robert  E. 
•Cone.  Joseph  S. 


Conery,  Francis  A.,  IH 
•Conklin,  FYank  M,, 

Jr. 
•Cook.  Gary  D. 
•Cook,  PaulT. 
•Cooke,  Richard  H. 
Cooper.  Grant  A, 
•Cooper,  James  V.,  Jr. 
•Cooj)er.  Paul  W. 
•Corbett.  Robert  L. 
•Cordova.  Richard  N. 
•Corliss.  Walter  P. 
Cornelius,  Harold  W. 
Correll,  Ward  W. 
•Cosby.  Millard  A. 
CoEsairt,  Larry  A, 
•Cotham,  "L"  "C,"  Jr. 
•Coughlin,  Leo  J-,  Jr. 
Cowdrill.  David  T. 
•Cox,  David  R. 
Cox.  David  B. 
•Cox,  Duane  A. 
•Cox.  Jerry  G. 
•Cox.  Kenneth  E. 
Coyle,  Francis  X. 
Coyne.  George  K..  Jr. 
•Crahan,  Patrick  J. 
■  Crane.  Hugh  R. 
Crawford.  Lawrence  R. 
•Credille,  William  C. 
Creighton.  George  C, 

ni 

•Crews.  Nelson  R. 
•Crithfield,  Raymond 

L. 
•Crombie.  Todd  A. 
•Cross,  Raj-mond 
•Crumm.  Richajd  D. 
•Culhane,  W'illiam  P. 
•Cullen.  Charles  W. 
•Culp,  Chester  C.  Jr. 
•Cummings,  Michael 

A. 
Cummins,  Paul  Z.,  II 
Curry,  James  D. 
Curtis,  Wayne 
•Cuseo,  Michael  A.,  Jr. 
•Custer.  Edward  S. 
•Cutrell,  Leonard  E  , 

Jr. 
Cyr.  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
Dalebout,  Ronald  A. 
•Dalton,  Robert  L. 
Daniels.  Shane  P. 
Darby.  Jack  N. 
Darling.  Donald  L. 
Damiand,  Monte 
•Darnauer.  David  E. 
Dauber.  Joseph  G. 
•Da vies,  Richard  E. 
•Davies.  William 
D.wls.  Billy  E. 
Davis.  Chester  C. 
Davis,  Dan  A. 
Davis,  James  V. 
•Dav;s.  John  D. 
•Davis.  John  R. 
•Dawson.     Phillip     E., 

Jr. 
•Dawson.  William  H. 
Daybert.  WDliam  K. 
Dean,  William  J. 
•Deboer,  Johan  W. 
•Decarlo.  John  A. 
Dee.  James  D.,  Jr. 
Delaney,  James  L. 
•Dellwo,  Richard  E. 
Delong.  Edgar  E. 
•Demand,  Daniel  H. 
•Dennlson.  Terry  A. 
Depeyster.  Robert  B. 
•Derieg.  Daniel  E. 
Derr,  Allen  J. 
•Desko,  Daniel  A. 
•Desposito.  John  P. 
•Dawalt.  Gary  L. 
•Dewey,  Robert  T. 
Dickmann,  David  B. 
•Dietrich,  William  H. 
DiUard,  Theodis 
•Dipalma,  Robert  F. 
•DlEhon,  William  E. 


Dlttrlck,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Dodson,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
•Doe.  Burden  P. 
•Doe,  Ralph  P. 
•Doeschot.  Kenneth 

G. 
•Doherty,  Edward  P. 
•Doherty,  Joseph  P. 
•Dombrowski,  Henry 

R. 

•Donnelly.  John  J. 
Donovan,  Francis  R. 
•Donovan.  Nell 
•Doolev.  Thomas  L., 

Jr. 
Doss.  Dale  W. 
•Doss.  Marion  T..  Jr. 
•Dothard.  John  J. 
•Dougherty,   William 

A..  Jr. 
Doyle.  Thomas  J. 
•Drees.  Marvin  J. 
•Dreessen,  Francis  M. 
•Duba.  Francis  T. 
•Duff,  Karl  M. 
•Duffey,  Russell  G 
•Dugan,  WiUiam  G. 
Dunbar,    Douglas    P. 

Jr. 
•Dunbar.  Richard  P. 
Duncan.  Donald  G. 
•Duncan.  Garnett  D. 
Duncan.  Pat 
•Duncan.  William  E. 
•Dundon.  Alan  M. 
Dundore.  Harold  W. 
•Durbin.  James  D. 
•Duvall.  Robert  A. 
Duvall,  Thomas  R. 
Duxbury,  Richard  B. 
•Dyer,  Joe  L  .  Jr. 
•Dygert.  Robert  L. 
Earley.  William  L. 
•Eastman,  Leonard  C. 
Eaton,  David  G. 
•Eaton,  James  W.,  Jr. 
•Eaton,  Joe  W. 
•Eddleman,  Harold  E. 
Eddy.  Roger  A. 
•Edgemond.  John  W., 

Ill 
Edmunds,  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
•Edson.  Philip  N. 
•Edv.-ards.  Donald  L. 
•Edwards,  Marlon  R. 
•Edv.ards,  Peter 
Edwards.  Scott 
•Edwards.  Steven  H. 
•Eikel.  Harvey  A. 
•Eldredge.  Floyd  W. 
Eldredge,  Howard  S. 
Elle.-.  Alvin  L. 
Elliott.  David  J. 
•ILliott,  Norman  S.. 

Jr. 
•Elliott.  Robert  J. 
•Elliott.  William  B. 
•Ellis.  Herbert  A  .  Jr. 
Ellis.  Howard  B..  Ill 
Ellis.  Howard  R. 
Endter,  Elmer  W.,  Jr. 
•Engelken.  Ralph  L. 
•Engle.  Raymond  E. 
Ensley.  Arthur  F. 
•Entwistie.  Thomas 

W'..  Jr. 
•Eppert,  Robert  T. 
Eppling  David  C. 
Erbacher.  Anthoiiy  E. 
•Erhardt.  Francis  J.. 

Jr. 
•Erichsen.  Broder  M. 
•Erner.  Eugene  J. 
•Erven.  James  S. 
Estep,  Vonnie  D. 
Estes,  Alber*  R.,  Jr. 
EJstock,  George  Jr. 
•Ettel,  Michael  J. 
•Evanoff. John  D. 
•Evans.  Gordon  E. 
Evanj,  Larry  D. 


•Evans.  Rowland  G. 
•Everstlne,  Charles 

W. 
•Eytchlson,  Ronald  M. 
•Fannon.  James  E  .  Jr. 
F.ariiham.  David  W. 
•Farnsworth,  Fred- 
erick F. 
•F^rrar.  Bobby  C 
•Farrell.  Edmund  F. 
•Feeney.  Edward  J 
•Feeney.  John  S,.  Jr. 
•Felderman.  John  L. 
•Fenick,  Joseph  D.,  Jr. 
•Ferun,  Paul  M. 
•Fcrgerscn.  Franklin 

E 
•Ferguson.  John  K. 
•Ferguson.  Roger  L. 
•Ferro,  James  L. 
•Fesler,  Robert  J. 
•Field.  Blake  E. 
•Figura.  Robert  R. 
F'.nch.  Charles  C. 
•Fmdley,  Andersoii  H., 

Jr. 
•Findley,  Thomas  C, 
•Fine.  Morton  B. 
•Fiimerty,  Arthur  J., 

Jr. 
Fiiisterwald,  Harold  E. 
•Fiiher.  James  R. 
Fiske.  Charles  M, 
•Fisler,  Louis  H. 
•Fitzgerald.  Bernard 

M. 
Fitzgerald.  James  L., 

Jr. 
•Fitzpa trick,  Chester 

L. 
•Fitzpatrlck.  Thomas 

J. 
•Fleishman,  Anthony 

T. 
•Fleming,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Firming,  Thomas  E. 
•FUckinger,  Dean  F. 
Flow.  James  W. 
•Flowers.  Thomas  C. 

Jr. 
Fioyd,  Francis  M. 
Fcgarty.  William  M. 
•Foltz.'Richard  W. 
•Fondren.  George 
•Ford.  Frank  R  ,  Jr. 
•Ford,  Raleigh  R. 
•Forhan,  William  P. 
•Forsgren.  Dean  H. 
Forsman.  Charles  J. 
Forst.  Frederick 
•Foulk.  William  H. 
•Fowlkes,  John  H. 
•Fraas.  Frederick  V. 
•Frank.  Carl  J. 
Frank.  Nickolas  J  .  Ill 
•Franklin.  John  S. 
•Freakes.  William 
•Frear.  Donald  L 
•Frederick,  Keith  J. 
•F.'-edericks.  Harold  A. 
•Fuller.  Charles  A. 
Fuller.  Gran  F. 
•Fuller,  Harry  R  .  Jr. 
•Fuller.  Robert  H. 
Gadbaw,    Coleman    J., 

Jr. 
•Gainer.  Kenneth  E. 
•Gales.  George  M. 
•Galstan.  Gerald  N. 
Gamboa.  John  F. 
•Canister.  Frank  J. 
Gann.  Dewey  L 
Card,  Perry  W..  Ill 
•Gardner,  John  T  ,  Jr. 
•Garland,  Keith  P. 
•Garrett.  David  W. 
•Garvey.  William  A. 
•Gass.  James  D. 
Gatje.  Peter  H. 
Gattis.  Harold  V. 
•Gaudry,  Byron  A. 
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•Gay.  Warren  L. 
•Gell,  William 
•Gentry.  Kerry  P. 
•George.  Hugo  C. 
♦Geraldson,  Elmer  L. 
Cerould,  Donald  E. 


•Hamilton.  Jackie  D. 
Hamilton,  Larry  D. 
Hamrlck,  James  M. 
•Hancock,  Richard  J., 

Jr. 
'Hanna,  Donald  V. 


Gessner,     Bernard     F.Hansen.  Harry  J.  ni 

Jr.  'Hansen.  Herbert  W., 

•Gibbons,  Thomas  Jr. 

Gibson.  David  B.  •Haralson.  James  B. 

•Gibson.  Donald  C.  •Harbrecht,  Raymond 

Gibson.  Richard  C,  j. 

Jr-  Hardy.  Ray  S..  Jr. 

•Gibson.  Ronald  C.  'Hurley,  John  K. 

•Gles.  Leo  C.  •Harmon,  Jimmy  J. 

Glese.  Carl  E.  Jr.  •Harper.    Prances   M 

Glesea.  James  R.  jr. 

•Glfford.  Laurence  S.  •Harper.  Thomas  J. 

•Glgantl.  George  M.  Harrell,  Dowel  W. 

•Gilbert,  WUlian-  G.  'Harris,  Clarence  H 

•GiUen,  James  F.  'Harris.  Jiunee  O. 

Gilles,  John  M.  'Harris,  Jess  M  ,  III 

•Gilllgan.  John  K.  'Harris.  Richard  A. 

•Giovanettl.  Robert  A  Harrison.  Charles  E. 

Given.  Philip  R.  •Harshberger.  Robert 

Gladln,  Jack  R.  l 

Glenn,  Walter  H  'Hartman,  Phillip  G. 

Gloeckner.  Frank  J  ,  Harvey,  Wilford  H.  H. 

^^^  'Harwell.  Lay ne  H. 

•Glossner.  Locke  H.  'Hassel.  Holland  R. 

•Godfrey.  Jack  L.  'H.-istings.  Ralph  L. 
'Gofus,  Joseph  G..  Jr. 'Hausmann.  Zohn  D. 

•Gosgln,  James  R.  'Hawkins.  Carl  L. 

•Cjjld.  Edward  P.  Hawkins.  James  R 

Goidensteln.  Gordon  Hawkins.  Ray  M 


R 


•H.iwn.  Jere  R. 


Goldsberry.  Harold  A.     'Hayes  Jack  E 
Goldy.  Mark  A.  'Hayes.  Wilbur 

Hayes.  William  V. 

Hayman.  William  P 

•Haynes.  Jerry  R. 

•H,\yter.  Roscoe.  Jr. 


•Goodwin.  James  J 
Goodwin.  James  C  . 

Jr. 
Gordon.  Bruce  P. 


Gorham.  David  S.  Hebert.  Larry 

•Gosebrlnk.   Fred   J       'Heck.  Alger  R 

•GosUn,  Ralph  A.  •Heckathorn.  Clair  E. 

•Goss.  James  E  •Helmbuecher.     Fred- 

Gottsche.  Albert  L  .  Jr         erlck  J 

•Gough,  Melvin  N  'Helndl,  Floyd  H. 

Jr-  •  Hekman.  Peter  M..  Jr. 

Gould,  Paul  E  'Helveston.  Eugene  H. 

•Graff.  Paul  E  •Henderson,      William 

•Gram,  Emll  G  l 

•Graves.  Ernest  O  .  Jr  •Henderson.  Noel  B. 

•Gray.  James  D  •Henderson.  Arnold  H. 

Green.  Frank  C  .  Jr.  •Henderson.  Joseph  R  . 

Greer.  George  B  ,  Jr  jr 

•Gregory.  Robert  H  Hendrlx.  Marlon  P. 

•Grlffln.  Gerald  B  •Hensley.  Jack  K. 

Orlffln.  Hoke  D.  Hernandez.  Jesse  J. 

•Grlffln.  William  H  'Herold.  Lance 

Grimm.  Thomas  D  •Herplck.  Charles  A 

•Grockl.  Chester  J  Herrln.  William  F. 

Groder.  Richard  A.  Hess.  Ronald  A. 

Gross.  Alvln  C  .  Jr.  Hewett.  Marie  D. 

•Orosscup.  Stephen  •Heydenberk.    Delbert 
J  .  Jr.  p 

•Gudmundson.  'Heyduck,  William  R. 

Marvin  L  •Hlggins.  Harley  J. 

Gunnels.  Wllll,<!  A  Higglns.  James  D..  Jr. 

•Gurke.  Donald  L.  •Hill.  Eugene  L. 

•Gustafson.  Robert  T  'Hill.  John  F 

Gustafson,  Earl  P.  'Hill.  Martin  G. 

Gustafson.  Kenneth  'Hilligan.  Thomas  J 

R  'HlUman.  Bernard  M. 

Gustaveson,  Robert  E  'Hills.  Rotjert  E. 

•Guthrie.  William  C  Himmerich.  Allison  P 

•Gwin.JohnO  Hlnes.  Hubert.  Jr. 

Haag.  Ernest  V  Hlnson.  Elbert  P. 

Hagedorn.  Edwin  C.  •Hlnz.  OrvlUe  C 

•Hagen,  Robert  P.  Hobbs.  Watson  L. 

•Hagey.  Leroy  R  .  Jr.  Hodgens,  Jack  A. 

•Hnhn,  Dwlght  E.  -Hodges.  Virgil  C. 

•Haines.  Charles  E  Hodgkins.  William  S. 

•Hall.  John  W.  Hodklns,  William  P. 

Hall.  Michael  R.  'Hoel.  Jack  I. 

Haller.  Hubert  M  •Hoff.  Michael  G, 

Halller.  Manuel  A.  •Hoffman    George  A. 

•Halloran,  William  R..  •Hoffman!  William  C. 

Jr.  •Hoffmann.  John  M. 

•Ha'.m.  Terrence  W.  Hogendobler.  Clyde  K. 

H.ilverson.  Ralph  A.  Hohmann.  William  D. 

'H^lye.  LaVrence  A  •Hokeness.  Sylvan  P. 

'  H.amaker.  Rex  O  Holcomb.  Don 


Holland.  John  D.,  Jr.     'Jones.  Arden  W.  P., 
•Holllster.  Floyd  H.  Jr. 

Holloman,  Floyd  W.      'Jones,  Augustus  B., 
•Holman.  Henry  P.  lU 

•Holmberg.  Bruce  A.     'Jones.  Benjamin  W. 
•Holmes.  Dan  N.  •Jones,  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 

•Holmes.  Edward  C.       Jones.  Eugene  P. 
•Holsten.  Donald  W.     •Jones.  Francis  P. 
•Holt.  Arvll  A.  •Jones.  Harold  L. 

•Holt.  Fred  C.  'Jones.  John  S, 

Holt.  Jerry  L.  Jones.  Meredith  R. 

•Holt.  William  C.  'Jones.  Roy  L. 

Holthaus.  Hollls  L.  'Jones.  William  D. 

Holzhaeuser.  Arthur      Joslln.  Ivan  L. 
^  Judis.  Billy  F. 

Homuth,  Richard  W.     •JuUano.  Julius  R. 
•HixJks.  Edward  F.         Kallal.  James  J. 
Hopkins.  Jae  E.  Kane.  Frederic  C.  Jr. 

'Hopkinson.  Francis      'Karmenzind,  William 

G  P. 

Horn.  Leslie  J.  'Karr.  Richard  P. 

'Home.  William  F.        Kauber.  Rodney  K. 
Hospes,  Alan  E.  'Kauffman.  William 

•Hostetler.  Glen  W.  c. 

Hotard,  William  C.         •Kaufman.  Jerald  D. 
•Houston.  Guy  M..  Jr.  Kaufman.  Larry  E. 
•Howard.  Ronald  C.     Keasler.  Walter  H. 
Howard.  William  S..       Keating.  Robert  C. 

m  •Keen.  Arthur  E. 

•Hubltsky,  John  E.        •Keenan.  John  D. 

•Huckabay,  William      •Keesler,  Byron  H. 

O  .  Jr.  Keller.  Joseph  A. 

•Huddleston.  Charles,  'Kelm,  Clarence  H. 

R  •  Jr.  'Keir.  Stephen  D. 

•Hudnall.  Robert  M.     •Keith,  Frederick  W., 
•Hughes.  Robert  L.  Jr. 

Hughes.  Robert  C.  •Keith,  Robert  T.  S., 

Hulderman,  George  H.      Jr. 
Hulme.  JohnB.  •Keller,  Lewis  D. 

•Hummer.  John  J.         •Kelly.  Harold  W. 
•Hunt.  Alan  G  Kelly,  Robert  J. 

Hunter.  Harold  C.  •Kelly.  William  S. 

•Huntington,  Stuart     •Kelso.  Howard 

^  Kendall.  Robert  P. 

•Hurwltz.  Paul  M.         'Kennedy.  Dennis  E. 
•Hutchinson.  Joseph    'Kennedy.  Peter  P. 

D-  Kenney.  James  A. 

•Hutchinson.  Peter  A.  'Xensinger.  Roy  A. 
lanson,  Lawrence  W.,    'Kerman,  William 

Jr.  O.  Jr. 

•Immcrnian.  Arthur      'Kersh.  John  M. 

L  'Keske.  CarlD. 

Ingle.  Carl  E.  Kessler,  Edward  L  , 

Ingram.  Forney  H..  Jr,       Jr. 
Ingram.  Ronald  P.  'Kessler.  John  O. 

•Inman.  Raymond  E.    'Kesterson.  Aubrey  V. 
Irvln.  Robert  M.  Kesterson,  Windolan 

•Isaacson.  Alan  T.  W. 

•Isherwood.  Raymond  •Kincade.  Paul  B. 

T.  Klneke.  John  I. 

•Ivey.  Clarence  G  .  Jr,    •King.  Edwin  3. 
Izard.  James  •King.  Larry  N. 

Jackson,  Kermit  J.  Kingston.  Kenneth 

Jackson,  Milton,  Jr  H, 

•Jackson.  Morse  R.       Kinnier.  John  W. 
Jackson.  Paul  F.  Klrby.  Raymond  E. 

Jackson,  Perry  Y.,  Jr.    •Kirk.  Edward  R. 
Jacobs.  Paul  H.  •Klrkconnell.  William 

•Jacobs.  Thomas  L  B. 

•  Jacobsen.  Philip  H.  •Kirkman.  Clyde  T. 
•Jacobson,  Mark  A.  •Kirkman.  Roger  J. 
Jaeger.  James  W.  •Klstler.  George  K, 
•Jakubczak.  Jerome      Kitchens.  Charles  R. 

F  •Kivelle.  William  A. 

Jamroga,  John  J.  •Klinedinst.  Paul  R  . 

Janes.  Gregory  H  Jr. 

•Jarrell.  Jerry  D.  •Kllnger.  Gerald  P. 

•  Jivsman.  David  A.  •Knapp.  Norman  E  . 
•Jefferson.  Donald  G.       Jr. 

•Jenkins.  George  J.,      •Kober.  Harry  P  .  Jr, 

Jr.  'Koch.  William  A, 

•Jensen,  Robert  L,  •Koczak.  Edward  J..  Jr 

•Jewell,  Arthur  L.  Koenlg.  John  W. 

•Jewell.  Harvey  E,  •Kofnovec.  Robert  G, 

John.  Arthur  D.  Kofoed,  Robert  M. 

•Johnson.  Curtis  W       'Kolb.  John  R. 
•Johnson.  David  H         •Konkel.  Harry  W, 
•Johnson.  Edward  H.    •Kornegay.  Robert  R, 
Johnson.  Lester  O..  Jr.KorsIund.  Robert  G. 
•Johnson.  Ronald  L.     •Kosoff.  Tracy  M. 
Johnson,  Robert  D.       Kraft.  Jacob  C. 
Johnston.  William  A.    •Kraper.  William  H, 
•Jolliffe.  Richard  L.       •Krehmeyer,  James  A. 


•Kreitner.  Clinton  W.  Lupfer.   Alexander   M 

•Krichman,  Harold  S.       Jr. 

Krueger,  Orton  G.  •Lusk,  James  R. 

•Kruse,  Henry  J.  •Lyon.  Hylan  B,.  Jr 

•Kryway.  John  T.  Lysaght.  Clyde  O. 

Kuechmaun,  Jerome     Mabrey.  Richard  L, 
A.  •Macauley.  William  F 

•Kuehn,  Gordon  N.       •MacGregor,  Robert  M 

Kuhlke.  Robert  E,  Machowskl,  Walter 

•Kuhn,  James  P.  MacKenzie.  Franklin  F 

•Knhn,  Joseph  L.  'MacKinnon.  John  H 

Kuhneman.  Martin  P.  MacLean,  Rupert  E.. 

Kunz,  Chester  A.,  Jr.         Jr. 

•Kunz.  Herman  S.  •MacLeod,  Wallace  F  . 

•Lachance,  George  M.,     Jr. 
Jr.  •MacNelll,  Donald  W 

•Lamaur.  Virgil  J.  •Maddox.  Rex  A, 

•Lamb.  Ellis  R,.  Jr.        Madsen.  Marvin  D. 

•Lambden.  Jerry  D.       •Magee.  Francis  H. 

Lamoureux.  Robert  J.    'Magee,  James  A. 

•Landaker.  John  A,,      Major,  James  A, 
Jr.  •Malleck,  Andrew  T, 

•Landers.  John  D.  •Malone,  Michael  E. 

•Landrum,  Raymond     •Malone,  Robert  S. 
G.  'Maloney.  Thomas  C. 

•Lane.  John  W.,  Jr.        •Maloy.  Larry  L. 
Lanham.  Mack  S.  •Mamele.  Clayton  C 

Larkln,  Russell  J.  Manahan,  Maurice  H 

Larson,  Jerold  J.  'Maneely.  Carl  L, 

Larson.  Lawrence  P.      •Mansfield,  Joseph 
Larzelere,  Charles  W.,       S,  Jr. 

Ill  Maroldy.  Thomas  M 

•Laskarls.  Gus  C.  A.       •Marr,  Thomas  F, 
Lassiter,  Eugene  L,        •Marr,  William  T. 

•Lauf,  Joseph  W,  Marsh,  Arnold  D 

•Lavinder,  Carlton  L..    'Marshall,  Harold  C, 

Jr.  Jr. 

Lawrence.  Kent  B.         •Marshall,  Robert  L. 
Laws.  Charles  P.  Martin,  Carl  M. 

Lawson,  John  R.  •Martin.  James  J..  Jr 

•Leake.  Milton  H.  Martin,  Richard  L. 

•Leap,  David  P.  •Martin,  William  T. 

•Leary,  John  A.,  II         Massa,  Lawrence  L. 
•Lee,  Bobby  C.  Massey.  Lance  B. 

•Lee.  Richard  H  •Matarazza.  Ralph  A 

Leech,  Joseph  W.  'Mather,  Larry  L. 

'Lelsy,  Ned  B.  Matheson.  John  W. 

•Lence.  James  O.  'Mattlngly,  Thomas 

•Leroy,  Franklin  T.  ^  •  ^^ 

Lesko.  Edward  E  Mauz.  Henry  H..  Jr. 

Leslie,  William  H.  'Maviglla,  Prank  A 

Leszcynskl.  Vincent  J.  *May.  Wesley. 
•Levin.  Roger  L.  'Mayer,  Robert. 

•Lewis  Edgar  E.  Mayers.  Daniel  F. 

Lewis.  Frederick  E,         'T^&ys.  Samuel  E,.  Jr 
•Lewis,  William  A.  'Mazelka.  Robert  G 

•Mazzola,  Vincent  S 
•Mcadams,  Charles  F 
•McBrlde.  Joseph 

Lindsay,  Eugene  E,,  Jr-.M^Brten   Jack  W 
•Llndstrom,   Theodore. „""^"„'*^'^  ^ \^ 
„  'McCabe.  Herman  W 

•  T  i„„v,„„i,    Ti iir      McCain.  John  S  ,  III 

•Lineback,  Harry  W.     ..,,-,     \,,        „  tt 

I  i^^h^^^oJ   t>,.„of  «  II  'McCandless,  Bruce.  II 
Lineberger,  Preston  H. 

•Link.  Richard  J. 

•Llpke,  Allan  E. 

•Lipske.  Robert  S. 

•Lisle.  George  P. 

•Litton.  Robert  C. 

•Livens.  Charles  H. 

Livziey.  James  G. 


•Leygraaf.  Gerard  J. 
'Llghtstone,  John  L. 
'Lima,  John  A. 


McCann.  John  J. 
•McCarter.    Jonathan 

C. 
'McCarty,  Kenneth  R 
McCauley.  Victor 
McConnell,  Harry  E 
'McConvlUe,  Edwin  B 
,,,      _,    ^  ,,  MeCorry,  John  H 

'Lloyd.  George  M.  'McCroskev.  Bobby  R 

Lobb.  Clarence  E.  'McCullough.  David 

'Lockard.  William  H.        y 
London,  "J"  Phillip       'McCullough.  Martin 
'Long.  George  T.  l 

'Loose,  Rudyard  K.  'McDanlel.  Robert  S 
Lorts.  Bryan  M,.  Jr.  McDermott,  James  J 
Lorusso,  John  M.  McDermott.  Richard  J 

•Louis.  David  R,.  Jr,  •McDonald,  John  W. 
•Lovejoy,  Richard  E.  McDonald.  Michael  H 
Lowe,  Ira  •McDonough,  Robert 

•Lowe,  Larry  T.  n. 

•Lubbers,  Gary  W.  •McPadyen.  John  B, 

•Lucaa,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.  •McParland,  Thomas 
Lucas.  Robert  P.  G  .  Jr. 

•Lucchesl.  James  W.     •McGayhey.  Francis  J 
•Luders,  Ernest  C.  •McGhee.  Kenneth  B 

•Ludwlg.  Ronald  E.       •McGrath.  James  J. 
•Luhrs.  Larry  L.  'McGraw.  Lloyd  H.. 

•Lukenas.  Leo  A.  •McGruther.  Gordon 
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•  McGulrk.  William  E.    •Mueller,  William  A. 
•Mclnvale.  Joe  B.  •Mullaly,  Raymond  K. 

•McKelthan,  Alton  L.    Mullaly,  William  J. 
McKenzle,  Gene  T.  •Mulllns,  Kenneth  P. 

•McKenzle,  Walter  K.    •Munch,  Charles  H. 
•McKneely,  Jerry  A.        •Munson.  John  H. 
UcLaine,     Warren     E, Murphy,  Chester  A. 

Jr.  'Murphy,  Norbert  P. 

•McLane,  Michael  J.       'Murray.  Gordon  L., 
•McLaughlin,      Bruce     Jr. 

C  'Murray.  Joseph  W. 

•McMackln,    LawrenceMutgrove,  Robert  W. 
J  Myers,  George  D.,  II 

•McMahon.  Marvin  R,.  'Myers,  Stephen  G. 

jj.  'Nagle,  Richard  D..  Jr. 

•McMichael.   John   C, 'Nahlovsky,  Richard 

Jr,  E. 

McMillan.  John  G.  'Nakagawa,  Gordon  R. 

McNulla.  James  E„  in   •Nail.  Harold  W. 
■McQuay.  Robert  B.       Nance.  Ivan  V.  A..  Jr. 
•McRight.       Clarence.  'Narro.  Arthur  T. 
j^  'Nash,  Norman  B. 

•McVadon.  Eric  A.,  Jr.Nazak.  Robert  M. 
McVicker.  James  L.         'Nedry.  Rot>ert  D, 
•Medlin.  William  R.       -NelFon.  Henry  E. 
•Meenan.  Robert  L.        Ncl.-on.  Mark  V.  V. 
•Meers.  Alfred  J.  *  Nelson,  Richard  M. 

•Meese.  Richard  E.         'Ncsbit.  Arthur  M, 
•Megonigle,  Carl  E.         'Newcomb.  David  A. 
•Meinhold,  Richard  J.  Newell.  James  P.,  Jr. 
•Melnig      George     R. 'Newton,  George  B.. 

Jr,  Jr. 

•Meisner.  George  L,        'Nicholas.  Jack  R..  Jr. 
•Melillo.     Michael     J.. •Nichols.  John  B..  Ill 
jj  Nicholson.  WiUker  D, 

•Merge,  Nicholas  J.         'Nickerson.  Walt 
Merriken.  Stuart  A.  S,.  Jr. 

•Merrill.  Harold  H.         Nicolls.  Robert  P. 
Merrilt,  Ernest  A.  'Niedbala.  Joseph  T  . 

•Merry.  John  F.  Jr- 

Merry.  Theodore  R,         Nolan.  Bob  J. 
Metzger.  Delbert  S.         Nolan.  Bruce  F. 

•Meyer,  Dale  A.  •Nordell,  Dean  E, 

•Meyer.  Donald  C  'Norfleet.  Eric  H. 

•Midgarden,  Peter  N.     Norton,  Lee  E,.  Jr, 
Midtvedt.  Harold  L.        'Nott,  William  J. 

•Miklas,  Ramutls  K.       'Nottoli.  George  F, 
Miller.  Aloysius  R.  'Nunnery.  Alex  M..  Jr, 

Miller.  Billy  G.  *  Nutting.  Roger  M. 

MUler.  Charles  L.  Nvflrom,  Peter  C, 

•Miller,  Douglas  A.         'Obeirne.  Prank.  Jr. 

•Miller.  George  W.,  Jr.   •O'Brien.  John 

•Miller.  Henry  W.,  Jr.     •O'Brien.  Walter  H. 

•Miller.  Larry  S.  •O'Connell,  Charles 

•Miller.  Robert  D.  P„  Jr. 

Miller,  Robert  L.  * Ogren .  John  P. 

Mills.  Christopher  M.     'O'Leary.  John  P..  Jr. 

•Miltenberger,    James  *01eson.  Charles  A. 
R.  'Oliver.  Earl  L. 

•Minnock,  Francis  J.      'Oliver.  William  H. 

•Mitchell.  Anthony  A,   'Olmstead,  Clifford  D, 

Mitchell.  Kenneth  P.     'Olsen.  Kenneth  A. 

Mitchell.  Walter  F.         'Olson,  Roy  A, 

Mixson,  Riley  D.  Olsonoski.  Richard  L. 

•Monroe,  Philip  A.         Omberg.  William  F. 

•Montag.  Charles  F.      Oncea.  George 

•Montalblne,  Gary  E,    O'Neal,  Edward  A. 

Monteath,  Gordon  M,,  'O'Neil.  William  A, 
Jr,  •O'Neill,  CornelltisT. 

•Moore.  Henry  L.  Orme.  Douglas  L. 

Moore.  Jack  R.  •Osberg.  John  W,.  Ill 

•Moore.  Rufus  B.  Ostx>rne.  James  T. 

•Moore.  William  N.        •O.sborne.  Robert  B, 

Moran.  Francis  J,.  Jr.     •Ostrander. 

Moreland,  Floyd  E.  William  E. 

Morgan,  Da\id  E.  •Otto.  Carl  H. 

•Morgan.  Robert  W.      Overbeck,  Bryon 

•Morris.  Clyde  C.  K,  Jr. 

•Morrison,  Frederick     •Overholscr, 
S.  Merlin  K. 

Morrison,  Jerry  E.  Overton.  Dudley  R. 

•Morrow.  Billy  R.  'Owen.  Robert  S. 

•Morrow.  Roy  C.  •Owens.  Ramon  R. 

•Mortenson.  William    Pabst,  Howard  L. 
P.  •Pace,  Harvey  L,  Jr. 

Moser.  Robert  L.  •Page,  Richard  L, 

Mosman,  Donald  E.        •Paine.  Paul  W. 

•Moss.  Robert  L.  •Painter,  Orville  E. 

Mott.  George  E,.  Ill        •Palmer.  James 

Mowery,  Russell  V.  A  ,  Jr. 

•Moynlhan.  John  J.      •Pape.  Jerry  L, 

Mueller,  Lincoln  H.       'Papi.  Lawrence  A. 


•Pappas,  Albert  J. 
•Park,  Newell  D.,  Jr. 
•Parker.  Donald  P. 
•Parker.  Richard  S. 
Parks.  Terrence  J. 
•Parks.  William  H. 
Parnsh,  David  F, 
•Pa.'^cucci,  Frederick 
T, 


•Pyatt,  Arnold  P. 
'Pye.  Reginald  C,  Jr. 
•Pyle.  Ronald  W. 
•Quay,  Thomas  W. 
Quick,  James  W. 
Qulnn,  Eugene  F. 
Qulnn.  Richard  H. 
•Ragen.  Jerome  C. 
•Ramsden.  Gerald  L. 


'Pate.  Zacharlah  T..       'Handle.  Benjamin  W. 

Jr.  'Randolph.  Billy  R, 

Patella,  Lawrence  M.     Ranes,  George  J. 
•Patrick,  Meredith  W.  •Rasmussen,  John  D. 
•Patrick.  William  M.      Rasmussen,  Keith  L. 
Patrick,  William  D.         *  Ratto.  Lawrence  J. 
•Peace.  Oscar  Rau.  Walter  A. 

•Pearce,  Michael  A.        Ranch,  Leo  A, 
•Pederson.  Noel  N.         Raudio,  Victor  J. 
•Peechatka.  Larry  O.     Read,  Dennis  S, 
•Peirson,  Robert  A,         'Render.  James  M 
Pellerin.  Alfred  E,.  Ill    'Redwine,  Lonnie  R., 
•Pender.  Thomas  Jr. 

•Pendergrass,  Curtis      'Reed.  John  C. 
S.  'Reed,  Ned  W, 

Pendleton,  David  L.        'Reed.  Robert  A  ,  II 
•Pendlev.  William  T.      'Reed.  William  T. 
Penny.  Lawrence  A.        Reeger.  Harold  L. 
•Peoples.  Leroy  Regan,  James  D. 

Pen,  Victor  P.  Rehder.  William  A. 

•Perkins,  Robert  S,.        'Reich,  William  F. 

Jr  Reld,  Lawrence  R  .  Jr. 

'Perusse.  Robert  E.  'Reilly,  Robert  K. 
•Peters.  John  D.  •Reister,  Walter  A. 

Peters.  Milton  G.  •Remon,  Charles  M. 

Peterson.  Carl  J.  •Rent'.c.  Norman  L. 

Peterson,  Charles  B.  KePP-  Rr-bcrt  W. 
•Peterson.  Robert  A.  'Retz,  Michr.el  J, 
Petiit.  John  T..  Jr.  Rctzlaff,  Robert  R, 

PfiEter.  Donald  L.  Reynolds.  Bernard  J, 

•Phelps,  George  T.         Rice.  Lloyd  K, 
•Phillips.  Clifford  R.       'Rice.  Oscar  G, 
Phillips,  John  C,  'Rice.  William  L. 

•Phillips.  Ronald  J.        'Rich.  Roger  L,.  Jr, 
•Phillips.  Robert  E,        'Richard.  James  E. 
•Phillips.  Samuel  B.      •Richards,  Richard  V. 
•Pickering.  Gary  W.       Riches.  Raymond  C. 
•Pidgeon.  Robert  H.       'Richter.  Eugene^Jr. 
•Pierce.  George  E.  Rigdon.  William  H. 

•PierEon.  Irwin  B.  "Riggs.  Donald  E. 

•Pigp.BobbyJ.  •Riley.  William  E. 

•Pilcher.  Eugene  T.       Rmgler,  Arnold  H, 
•P'neel   Leon  J  •Riordan.  William  P, 

•Pmson.  Peter  C.  •Rlpple,  James  E,  Jr. 

Pmlo.  John  M.,  Jr.  Ritmire.  Kenneth  D. 

Rivera.  Daniel  R. 
Roach.  Alan  G. 
Robbins,  Berton  A.. 

Ill 
Robbins.  John  E. 
•Pizlnger.  Donald  D.      'Roberson   William  P. 
Poarch.  Charles  E.  'Roberts.  Earl  L. 

•Roberts,  James  H. 
•Roberts.  Jack  L. 
•Roberts,  Tim  H, 
•Roberts,  William  D. 
•Robertson.  Robert  D. 
•Robins.  Harry  B,.  Jr. 
Robinson,  Kenneth  G. 
Robison.  Delma  C. 
Rocrav.  Samuel  E. 


•PiGSke.  William  C. 
PiEkorski,  Stanley 
•Pitman.  John  R. 
Pittenger.  Richard  P. 
Pivarnik.  William  D. 


Poarch.  William  H, 
•Poland.  Clarence.  Jr. 
Pollock,  Grant  H. 
Polski,  Paul  A. 
•Poore.  James  S. 
Poremba   Stanley.  Jr. 
•Port,  Joseph  C. 
•Porter,  Gene  H. 
•Porter.  Oliver  H. 

Potter,  John  L.  ^toder.  Peter  S. 

•Potter.  Robert  A.  'Rogers.  Donald  K. 

•Pouliot.  Donald  J.  'Rogers.  Gerald  W, 

'Powell,  Frederick  C.  'Rogers,  Richard  D 

Powell,  Ralph  E,  'Rohrbough.  John  D. 

Powers,  Richard  M,  'Rokowski.  Ernest  L, 
'Prather,  Robert  J,.  Jr.  'Roll.  Charles  A. 

•Pratt,  John  L.  -Roper,  Daniel  P. 

•Preiizlow.  Roger  E.  •Roper,  .Samuel  V. 

•Pressly,  James  M.  Rosen.  Robert  S. 

•Preston.  Craig  A.  •RothraufI,  Thomas  B 

•Prevo.  Kvle  T..  Jr.  •Roubik.  Arthur  F. 

Price,  BllUe  L,  Rouse,  Ciiurlcs  F.,  Jr. 

Pritchard.  William  J.  'Rouse.  W.ilsteln  M. 

Proctor.  Robert  R.  Rowden.  Donald  R. 

•Pruitt.  Arnold  \X.  •Rowland,  Richard  P. 

'Przekurat.  Eugene  E.  Royse,  Perry  R..  Jr. 

Pugh,  Jimmy  B,  'Ruben.Tcker.  Robert 
Puliinc,  Wayne  E,  G. 

•Purnell.  Clement  I.  Rueckert,  Nils 

•Pntmiin  J jmes  L,  Rure,  Robert  W. 

Putnam,  Wayne  A.  'Rumney,  Robert  E. 


•Runzo,  Melvin  A.  Smith.  'William  L. 

'Ruona.  Keith  V.  'Smolnik.  Daniel 

•Russell,  Cleveland  H.  'Snow.  Barry  I. 

Russell,  Harold  B.  'Snyder,  Jerry  E. 

'Russell,  Leverett  E.  'Sokolowski.  Alfred 

•Ruthford,  Donald  C.  Sommer,  Henry  J,,  Jr. 

•Sachse.  Clark  D.  'Sorenson,  Richard  S. 

•Sallee,  Ralph  W.  'Soma,  Ronald  E. 

•S.^lmon,  Walter  W..  •Soules.  Charles  W. 

Jr.  'Southworth,    Frank 
•Salver,  Ronald  G,  C  ,  Jr 

Sample,  Bobbie  L,  •Sowada,  Claude  A 

•Sampson,  James  W,  Spadoni,  Eugene  A, 

Sansom,  Robert  G  ,  Jr,  "Spencer,  Thomas  J. 

•Sapp.  Edford  W.  'Spivey,  Walter  H. 

Sauer.  Robert  C.  Spraker.  Irvin  L. 

•Scanlon.  Edward  P.  Spydell,  Robert  E. 

•Scantlln.  William  S.  •Sl.acy.  Louis  O  .  Jr 
Scarbrough.  Vernon  R.  'Staff.  Roger  S. 

•Schaffer.  Ruben  W.  'Stanfield,  Donald  G. 

•Scheldt,  Peter  J.  'Siark,  William  R. 

Schlauder,  Wallace  J,  'Starrin.  Roy  E. 

•Schloemer.  Robert  D.  Stavropoulos.  Ernest 
•Schmidt.  Oscar  H.  G. 

•Schoenfeld.  Jay  K.  'Stebbins,  Donald  J, 

•Schoocraft.  James  L,  Steckler.  Joseph  L. 

•Schoonover.  Richard  Steed,  Samuel 

T,  Steele.  Robert  J. 

Schi-amm,  William  G.  *Stein.  Edwm  F.,  Jr. 
•Schroeder,  Stephen  F  •Steine,  Zachary 

Schultz.  Robert  F.  'Steiner.  Frederick  N. 

•Schulz.  Ru.-sell  K,  Stephen.^,  W'.lUam  L. 

•Schulz,  William  J.  •Sterling.  Robert  P., 
•Schwartz.  Donald  M.       Jr. 

•Scott.  Milton  M.  Eteve'.ey.  Robert  V. 

Scram.  Andrew  D,  *St«venson.  Frederick 
•Sealey,  John  W.  R, 

Sears,  David  F,  'Ptewart,  Earl  W. 

•Sears.  Gilbert  H  ,  Jr,  "  Stewart,  George  W,. 
•Secor.  Richard  A,  Jr. 

Sceberger.  John  J.  Slibler.  Robert  W 

Seger.  Ralph  L,,  Jr.  Siiioson,  William  O. 

•Seidel.  Melvin  L.  Stockton.  Cecil  G. 

•Sell.  Kenneth  A.  'Stoker,  Laron  L, 

•Sendek.  Joseph  M.  •Stokes,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 

•Seng.  William  R,  Stone,  Robert  L. 

•Shand.  Richard  M.  •Storey.  Edward  L. 

Shapero,  Allen  L.  Story.  Roy  K, 

•Sharp.  Bill  W.  'Strain.  Gary  C. 

•Shattuck.  George  W.  'Strauey,  Donal  R 

•Shawkey.  Dallas  W.  Streeter.  Gregory  F 

Sheehan," James  E,  Strickland,  George  W, 

Shelton,  James  W,  'Strole,  Dennis  S 

•Shepherd,  Harold  D,  •strouis,  Robert  A 

Sheppard.  Donald  D.  'Stubbs,  David  W 

Sherman,  John  E,  'Stubb.".  George  R, 

•Sherrod,  Douglas  F,  Stumcke,  Frederick  B.. 

•Shiflett,  Edward  E.  Jr, 

•Shope.  Leonard  S  •Sturdiv.ii:it,  George 

Shope.  Theodore  L,  W. 

•Showman,  Loyd  C,  Srargill,  Jack  D, 

Jr.  Sturr,  Henry  D,  Jr 

•Shriver  Norman  W.  •Sullivan.  Donald  R. 

•Shriver,  Robert  A.  'Sullivan.  Gerald  F. 

Sickman,  John  F.,  Jr.  Summers.  Carl  R. 

•Siegwarth.     Charles  Surratt.  Henry  C.  Jr. 

E..  Jr.  'Suttmanr..  Marvin  H 

•Sillery.  Charles  D.  Sutton,  Charles  R. 

•Sills,  Alex  M,  Sutton,  Jack  D, 

•Simmons,  James  L,       •Swahn.  Charles  N, 

•Simonson.  Gerald  L.  •Swain,  Donald  D, 

Sim-^,  Robert  B.  Swain,  John  R. 

•Skezas.  George  C.  •Sw.aiow,  James  R 

•Skinner,  Albert  G.  Swarthwood,  Willis  M. 

•Skinner.  George  R.       'Swendsen.  Donald  M. 

•Slater,  Richard  L,         •Swisher,  Dale  W, 

•Slaven.  Robert  K.,  Jr,  'Swiizer,  James  D  .  Jr. 

•Slayman.  Kelson  E.  Sword,  Curtis  S.,  Jr. 

Slye.  Richard  E.  •Szczecinski.  Joseph 

Smedberg,  Edwin  B.  L, 

Sminkey.  Robert  L,        •Taft,  Denis  J. 

•Smith  Bennie  J,  'Tarkowski.  Ronald  C. 

•Smith.  Charles  J,  •Tr.rquin,  Donald  C. 

•Smith,  Clyde  A,  Taylor.  Brent  W. 

•Smith.  David  R,  Taylor.  Donald  A. 

•Smith.  Donald  D.  Taylor,  James  T.,  Jr. 

•Smith,  Leonard  T.  Taylor.  James  R,  C. 

•Smith.  NeplerV.  •Taylor.  Jlmmie  W. 

•Smith,  Paul  D.  Taylor.  Philip  H, 

•Smith.  Peter  T.  •Taylor,  Thomas  P. 

Smith,  Samuel  •Taylor,  Vance  A. 

Smith,  William  B.  Tedder,  Jamea  K 
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Templeton,  Felix  E. 

•Tenefrancla,  Am- 
brose J. 

•Terry,  Bert  D. 

•Terry.  Morris  K. 

•Terry.  Ross  R. 

•Therrlen.  Leo  E  .  Jr. 

•Thiemann.  Henry  J. 
F.  Jr. 

Thomiis.  Jack  R. 

•Thomas.  John  D. 

•Thomas.  Klnnison  H 

•Thomas.  Richard  K. 

Thomas.  Richard  S. 

Thomas.  Robert  H. 

•Thomasson.  Wil- 
liam O. 

Thompson.  George  L, 

•Thompson.  Glynn  M. 

Thompson.  Harold  L. 

•Thompson,  John  W. 

•Thompson.  Mar- 
rlon  R. 

•Thompson,  Tyler  H. 

•Thurston,  John  K. 

•Tlbbatts.  Thomas  N. 

•TUger.  Billy  R. 

•Toney.  Robert  L. 

•Topping.  Robert  L. 

Torsen,  Richard  M. 

Truyer.  Eklgar  G. 

Tree.  Merle  E 

'Triebes.  Carl  J  .  Jr. 

•Triemer,  William  L. 

'Trout.  Michael  D. 

♦Troutman.  Darrell  C. 

•Trultt.  Harry  D. 

Truly,  Richard  H. 

Tuft.  Markham  D. 

•Turlay.  William  E. 

•Turner,  Danny  W. 

•Turner.  Preston  H. 

•Urry.  Raymond  L. 

•Usalis.  Jerome  T. 

•Vaiana.  James  G. 

Vanmoppes.  Russell  G 

•Vanoutrlve.  Harold  J 

Vargo.  Henry  G 

Veivsey,  Guy  D. 

•Veenstra.  Robert  M 

•Venable.  David  B. 

•Venable.  Robert  L. 

Verner,  Michael  J. 

•Vervalin,  Charles  H. 

•VlccelUo,  John  S. 

•Vlck,  John  C. 

•Victor.  Alfred  E. 

•Victor.  James  A. 

Vinson.  John  T. 

•Void.  Aimer  C. 

Wachter,  Gary  L. 

•Wagner,  Harry  E 

•Wagner.  William  F. 

•Waldner.  Clarence  G. 

Walker.  Dodson  D..  Jr. 

•Walker,  Muthey  D., 
Jr. 

•Walsh,  D.ivld  L 

Walston,  Kenneth  R. 

Walters.  Robert  L. 

•Walton.  Charles  R. 

•Wandell.  John  J..  Jr. 

•WangUe.  Eugene  E. 

•Ward.  Jameo  J. 

•W.irner.  James  S. 

•W.irner.  Lloyd 

Warren.  Robert  L. 

•Wartenberg,  Ernest 
H..  Jr. 

•Wasloskl.  John  E. 

•Waters.  Ronald  L. 

Watklns.  Robert  M. 

Watson.  Ian  M. 

•Watts,  Donald  T. 

Waymire.  Donald  M. 

Wear.  Lawrence  E..  Jr. 

•Weaver,  Alpine  D. 

Weaver.  Daniel  C. 

Weaver.  Robert  E. 

•Webster.  Audrey  C. 

^Vebste'T.  Stephen  T. 

Weeka,  Theodore  G., 
Jr. 


Welbly,  Robert  L. 
•Welgand.  James  G. 
•Weller.  Antone  M. 
Weiser,  Conrad  W..  Jr 
Welles,  Bradford  W. 
•Wells,  Aaron  L. 
•Wells.  Carl  C  Jr. 
•West.  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
•Westbrook.  Dale  A. 
Westerman,  William 

R. 
Wettestead,  Norman 

C. 
•Weyrlch.  Henry,  Jr. 
Whaley.  OrviUe  R.  Jr. 
Wheatley.  Gary  P. 
•Wheeler.  George  C. 
•White.  Charles  E. 
White.  Clayton  R. 
•White,  Ervln  E. 
•White.  Fred  D. 
White.  Howard  G. 
•White,  Ray  A. 
•White,  Robert  W. 
Whitehead.  James  L. 
•Whltmer.  Benjamin 

F. 
Whltmire,  Robert  L. 
•Wickham,  Albert  G. 
•Wicklund,  Richard  J. 
Wiedemann,  Franz  R. 
•Wiedenbauer,  Fred 
•Wiener,  Thomas  F. 
•Wilcox.  Bruce  A. 
Wilcox,  John  B. 
Wildernaan.  Alvln  L. 
Wiley,  Robert  C. 
WUkerson,  Charles  A, 
•Wilkinson,  Alan  C. 
•Willett,  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Williams.  Ehile  H. 
•Williams,  Eldon  G. 
•Williams,  James  D. 
Williams,  James  R. 
•Williams.  Kenneth  W 
•Williams.  Robert  C. 
•Willis.  John  W. 
vViUs.  Everette  D. 
•Willyard.  Maurice  D. 
•Wilmot.  Jim  W. 
Wilner,  Arthur  I. 
•Wilson,  Claude  D..  Jr. 
•Wilson.  Emory  H. 
Wilson.  James  S..  Jr. 
•Wilson.  Richard  J. 
•Withers.  William  Z. 
•Wolfe,  Ronald  L. 
Wood,  Leiand  E.,  Jr. 
•Woodbury,  Michael 

G. 
Woodley.  Richard  P. 
Woody,  Melvln  R. 
Worden.  Everett  P. 
•Wren.  Gregory  S. 
•Wright.  David  J. 
Wright,  Frederick  W., 

Ill 
Wright.  James  C. 
•Wright.  Lee  P. 
•Wright.  Leo  C. 
•Wright.  Mack 
Wright.  Paul  M. 
•Wright,  Robert  H.. 

Ill 
•Wright,  Russell  W. 
•Wuorenmaa,  John  P. 
•Wurth,  John  G. 
•Wyatt.  Richard  L. 
Wyman,  Harry  N.,  Ill 
Yoes,  Ernest  C. 
Yost.  Albert  N. 
•Young.  Arthur  E..  Jr. 
Young,  Howard  L.,  Jr. 
•Young,  Robert  A. 
•Young,  Sol 
•Young,  Wayne  G. 
Zanin,  Norman  R. 
Zanin,  Wilbur  P.,  Jr. 
Zon.  Ernest 
•Zorbach.  Anthony  J. 
Zorn,  Nicholas  D. 
Zurfluh,  Robert  M. 
Zwart,  Ronald  P. 


Abrams,  Robert  L. 
Adams,  Curtis  D. 
Altaker,  Lawrence  L. 
Armimo,  Anthony 
Ashworth.  Halbert  E. 
Asiaf .  Joseph  R. 
Baker.  Fred  L. 
BakFic.  Russell  W. 
Basiliere.  James  L. 
Batcheller.  John  W. 
•Beldler.  Jon  G. 
Bendixen.  Romalne  L 
Bendorf .  Ronald  L. 
Blllharz.  David  W. 
Billings,  William  E.. 

Jr. 
•Bishop.  HalD. 
Blackburn.  Frank  C. 
Blanchard.  Peter  B. 
Blanton.  Terrell  D. 
Boensch,  Prank  N.,  Jr 
Bohan,  Lawrence  D. 
Bohan,  Michael 
•Bownian.  Robert  L 
•Bradley,  Charles  K. 
Bradley,  Mark 
Braun,  William  E. 
Brien,  Robert  L 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

•Grumbling,  Hudson 

V,  Jr. 
Gwlnn,  Byron  C,  XI 
•Halley,  Stanley  W., 

Jr. 
Hall.  James  N. 
•Hammer,  David  J. 
Hand,  John  J. 
Hayden,  Donald  J. 
Hayworth.  Ray  M. 
Heath.  Victor  C. 
•Heinz.  Wilbur  A.,  Jr. 
Hemmings.  Ira  L.,  Jr. 
Henrle.  Edwin  J. 
Hensley,  Ronald  V. 
Holmstrom.  Robert  D 
Honlgman.  Joseph 
Hood.  Richard  N. 
Howell.  James  W. 
Huff.  Arden  L. 
Huurman.  Walter  W., 

Jr. 
•Jackson.  Nell  D. 
•Johnson.  William  C, 

Jr. 
•Johnston.  Charles  E. 
Jones,  Lawrence  A. 
Joyner.  Raymond  K. 


Broussard.  Nicholas  D.  Jung.  Robert  M. 
Buchanan,  Robert  D.     Karney,  Walter  W. 
Buell,  Howard  A. 
Bunnell,  Henry  K. 
Burmelster.  Ronald  E 
•Burrow,  Woody  G. 


Candela,  Harry  J. 
Carmick,  Edward  S  , 

Jr. 
Carr,  Raymond  E. 
Cassady,  Calvin  R. 
Cattano,  Andrew  N. 
Closson.  Jon  B. 
Collins.  Terence  R, 
Combs.  James  A. 
Condrln.  William  R. 
•Conrad.  Frederick  1 
Cook.  James  H..  Jr. 
Cook.  John  P. 


Kenny.  Geves  S. 
•KlUlnger.  Robert  P. 
•Kloek.  Jan  G. 
•Kravetz.  Nell  D. 
Lewis.  David  H. 
Lignclll.  Gregory  J. 
Llewellyn,  Henry  J.. 

II 
Lloyd.  Morgan  P. 
Lowry,  Louis  D. 
Lucas.  John  T. 
•Maralst,  Donald  J. 
Marlor.  Russell  L. 
Marriott,  John  D. 
Martin,  Miles  H.,  Jr. 
Martin,  Russell  D. 
•Miisar,  Maurice  F.  P. 
Matan.  Joseph  A. 
•Mathews,  Carter  W. 


Cook.  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 

•Corcoran,  Francis  H 

Cottlngham,  James  W.Mattern,  Allan  L. 

Crawford,  William  R.     •Maxwell,  George  D 


•Crittenden,  Prank 

M..  Jr. 
Crosson.  Robert  C. 
•Crum.  Paul  M. 
Davis.  Donald  P. 
Davis.  Henry  P. 
Davis.  James  E. 
Day.  Daniel  H. 
Deane.  BYedcrick  R, 


McCreedy,  James  E. 
McDonough.  Edward 

R. 
McLean,  William  E. 
Meier,  Gerald  P. 
•Melghan,  Jacob  W. 
MllUkan.  Larry  E. 
Mills,  Robert  D. 
M.  Mixon,  William  A. 


Dennison,  William  L  , 

Jr. 
Dooley,  John  R. 
Downing,  John  E. 
Doxey.  Clem  M.,  Jr. 
DrlscoU,  John  M.,  Jr 
Earls.  Jim  H. 
Espenchade.  Park  W  . 

Jr. 
Evans,  E>onald  T. 
Eyre,  Warren  G. 
Eytel,  Charles  S. 
Farmer,  Raymond  M. 
Farrell,  Robert  E. 
•Field,  Marshall  P. 
Flagler,  Nicholas  R. 
Pong,  Don  L. 
Gable.  Thomas  W. 
Gall,  Thomas  A. 
Gasklns,  Ronald  D. 
•Gaudry,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Gibbons,  James  A. 
Gibbs.  Robert  L. 
Godbey,  Asa  L.,  Jr. 
Oosclenskl.  Philip  J. 
•Graham,  Curtis  G. 
Greene.  James  N. 
Griffin.  George  E..  Ill 
•Grlffln.  William  M. 


•MoUerus.  Robert  J. 
Mollycheck.  Ralph 
•Morales.  Ravil  A. 
•Moynan.  Roland  W. 
Mueller,  Maurice  J., 

Jr. 
Mullen,  James  E. 
•Murray,  James  A. 
•Musser,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Neel.  Rufus  O. 
Nelms.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Newman.  Paul  K. 
Nlebaum,  Lowell  T. 
Nugent.  Clifton  C. 
Nuss.  Robert  C. 
Oxley,  Dwlght  K.,  Ill 
Parsons,  David  E. 
Peplno,  Alfred  T. 
Perkins.  Richard  E. 
Peters,  Norman  E. 
Pierce,  William  B. 
Plautz,  Joseph  W. 
•Putnam,  Theodore  I 
Redfield,  William  J. 
Robblns,  Thomas  O. 
Roberts.  James  G. 
Robinson,  Jerry  M. 
Rubottom,  Richard  L. 
Rugglero,  Joseph  A. 
Sandrl,  Sandro  R. 


SchafTer.  Berton  T. 
Schalker.  David  E. 
•Schmld.  William  H. 
Schmidt,  Harold  W..  II 
Schmidt,  Ralner  S. 
Schroeder,  Charles  P. 
Sharp,  Robert  C. 
Sheskey,  Michael  C 
Slate,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  David  A. 
Smith,  Lee  E. 
Sokolowskl,  Joseph 

W.,  Jr. 
Sothoron,  Warren  H  . 

Jr. 
Stager.  James  P. 
Stone,  George  M..  II 
Stone,  Robert  S. 
Stone.  William  A. 
Stoughton,  Richard  R 
Talcott.  Donald  A, 
Texter,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Thomas.  Jerry  L. 
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Thurmon,  Theodore 

P.,  Ill 
Turalds,  Talvarls 
•Vacantl,  Charles  J  , 

Jr. 
Vanderhooft,  Gerard 

P. 
Vangenderen.  Larry 
VanPelt,  Philip  R. ' 
Vidacovlch,  Richard  P 
Wallin.  John  D. 
Wadalowskl,  Roman 

T. 
Warner.  John  P. 
Wa-sson.  Robert  D 
•Welnstein,  Sheridan 

L. 
Woods.  Thomas  A. 
•Worsham,  Jerry  C 
Wright,  James  W. 
•Yohn.  Kenneth  C 
Young,  William  D. 


SUPPLY   CORPS 


•Allen.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Austin.  Walter  I. 
Baker,  James  H. 
•Barbary.  Howard  J. 
•Basley.  Raymond  C. 
•Basse,  Warner  P. 
•Beaman,  Thomas  S. 
•Beyer,  Robert  K. 
•Blackburn,  Richard 

C.  Jr. 
•Blazlna,  Joseph  B. 
•Bonbright.  John  M.. 

Jr. 
•Boorman,  William  R. 
•Bowne,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Boylan,  Charles  T. 
•Brown,  George  C. 
•Brown,  James  W. 
•Buell,  Robert  M. 
Caro,  James  M. 
•Carver,  Roy  E. 
•Cejka,  Joseph  L. 
•Charette,  Paul  E. 
Clarkson,  James  S. 
•Cobb,  James  L. 
•Cole,  Brady  M. 
•Collins,  Charles  J. 
•Cone,  Paul  J. 
•Connolly,  Robert  I. 
•Conquest,  Donald  D. 
•Coon,  Paul  D. 
•Cooper,  Jackie  R. 
•Corrigan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
•Costa,  Richard  D. 
•Couch,  Jefferson  B. 
•Culpepper,  Glenn  C. 
•Davis.  Arthur  R. 
•Davis.  John  R. 
•Dellls,  Donald  O. 
Denny.  James  L. 
Derugglero,  Saverio  A. 
•Doddridge,  Benjamin 

P. 
Dodson,  Dale  E. 
•Dolan.  Henry  J. 
Drake,  Claude  H. 
Drury,  William  R. 
•Ellberg,  James  S. 
Ekholm.  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
•Erickson.  James  L. 
Eye.  Charles  C. 
•Fischer,  Gregory  P. 
Fish.  Dennis  J. 
•Flanagan.  Patrick  F. 
Praher,  Jeremiah 
French,  Robert  L. 
•Gage,  Robert  B. 
Garner,  Fred  S. 
•Gavin,  Victor  M. 
•Oetrlge.  John  J. 
•Giles,  Robert  B. 
GllUngham.  Roger  D. 
•Gleason.  Bernard  L. 
•Gordon,  David  G. 
Goss.  Roland  A. 
Graves,  Earl  W. 
•Gray.  Lloyd  C. 
•Greenway.  MUford  K 


•Gregory,  Kenneth  R 
•Grogan,  Arthur  R. 
•HaJ,  Richard 
Hanna.  Robert  M 
Hanson,  Allan  H, 
•Hardy,  Allen 
•Hamad,  Paul  K. 
•Hartlleb,  Daniel  G 
•Hawkins.  Floyd  A. 
Hazlett,  Harry  L. 
•Herbst,  Isadore  A. 
Hicks.  Chesley  M..  Jr 
•Hinds,  Douglas  J. 
•Hinz.  Dan  H. 
Hogan,  Richard  C. 
•Hoopes,  Ronald  G. 
•Horner,  Norman  K. 
•Hunt,  Rutherford  E. 
Huth,  Carl  P..  Jr. 
•Itzkowltz,  Harold  B 
Jaecques,  Raymond  C 
•Jensen,  Nels  P. 
•Johnson.  Donald  J 
Johnson.  Omer  L. 
•Jones.  William  G. 
•Kaplan,  Sumner  H 
Keith,  Bobby  P. 
•Kelly,  Harry  T. 
•Klein,  Carl  C. 
Knight,  James  W  .  Jr 
•Konopik,  Joseph  F 

Jr. 
•Leeper,  Dale  E. 
•Lemmo,  Joseph  G, 
Lindberg,  Arthur  E. 
•Liter.  Theodore  G 
Livingston.  Kenneth 

E. 
Lombard.  Graydon  P 
Lord.  Charles  W. 
Lucas.  Duane  B. 
•Lyman,  Lawrence  G 
Marbaln,  Max  D. 
•Marian.  John  B.  II 
•Masters.  Edward  R 
Maxwell.  John  R. 
•McCarthy   Donald  L 
•McCauley.  Joseph  M 
McCloskey.  Mlch.iel  A 

Jr. 
•McClure.  Mason  B 
McGee.  William  A 
•McHugh.  John  J 
•McKelvey.  Paul  N 
•McNary.  William  F 
•Mlchura.  John  J. 
•Miller.  Winston  B. 
•Montgomery.  Samuel 

S. 
•Moon.  Carl  R 
•Murphy.  Allen  R. 
•Nace.  Wilbert  J. 
Nix.  Harvey  W..  Jr. 
•Oberhofer,  Andrew 

O..  Jr. 
Olson,  Engwall  A., 

in 

•Oslergard.  Donald  L. 
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•Overfelt.  Arthur  E. 

•Owens,  James  C. 

•Pacofsky,  Bartholo- 
mew 

•Pannek,  Walter  A. 

Patterson,  James  F. 

Pollard.  James  O. 

Powell,  Hal  B. 

•Powers,  Richard  P. 

•Randall,  Harold  N., 
Jr. 

Reader.  Vanlear.  L. 

•Regan.  Francis  J. 

•Reynolds,  Byron 

Risinger,  Robert  E. 

"Rogers.  William  J.. 
Jr. 

Rosenblum.  James  E. 

Schrank.  Joseph  P. 

Sells.  Alan  D. 

•Sievers.  Louis  A  .  Jr. 

Simmons.  Troy  W. 

•Smith.  Everett  C. 

Spence.  George  G  ,  Jr. 

•Stammer,  Edward  S. 

Street,  Edward  L. 

Stutts,  Jack  H. 

•Sveen,  Gerald  E. 

•Swartz,  Alex  E. 

•Tadlock,  Don  L. 
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•Tatten.  Richard  J. 
•Tllley.  Philip  L. 
•Tyree.  David  M..  Jr. 
•Underbill.  Edward  B. 
•Upton,  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
•Vann,  Louis  E. 
Vanni.  Ralph  J. 
Vincent,  Howard  A. 
•Vinson.  Johnnie  H. 
•Walker.  Paul  D. 
•Wardrup.  Leo  C  .  Jr. 
•Wareham.  Harry  B. 
•Warren.  Raymond 
Watson,  Junior  J. 
•Weaver.  Johnnie  R 
•Webster,  Harry  G. 
Welzbacker.  Peter  J. 
Werbel.  Samuel  G. 
West.  Jay  P. 
•Wheeler.  Hugh  H 
•WilUngham,  David 

G. 
Winn,  Frank  N. 
•Wondergem,  Hugo 

C.  Jr. 
•Worth.  George  W 
•Wrobel.  Eugene  A. 
Wyatt.  John  M. 
•Young.  Gerald  H. 
•Zanelti.  Allen  G 


DENTAL  CORPS 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


•Ahem,  Bernard  J. 
•Beach.  Stanley  J. 
•Brennan.  Joseph  P. 
•Burch,  Maxie  B. 
Cowart,  William  G.,  Jr. 
Ferguson,  Edmond  B. 
Finn.  Daniel  E. 
•Garver.  Frank  E. 
•Healer.  Carl  T. 
•Hunsleker,  David  S. 
•Jordan,  Richard  E. 
•Lefils,  Leslie  M. 
•McDonnell.  Francis 

W. 
•Mlgnone.  John  C. 
•Muenzler.  Leroy  E., 

Jr. 


•Olson.  William  G. 
•Pepper,  Arthur  B. 
Plishker.  Richard  A. 
•ReifT.  Gerald  N. 
•Rushing.  Leslie  W. 
•Scheer,  Rodney  R. 
Schuster,  David  P. 
•Stewart,  Wayne  A. 
•Swlerenga.  Raymond 

C. 
•Threadgill,  Cecil  R. 
•Toland.  Paul  L. 
Vogel.  Leroy  E. 
•Windle,  David  L. 
•Winslow,  WlUiam  J.. 

Jr. 
•Witt.  George  R. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Alexander,  Robert  E. 
'Allgaler,  Donald  D. 
Bednar,  George  J. 
•Bodamer,  James  E. 
•Boennlghausen, 

Thomas  L. 
Bolinger,  Donald  S. 
•Garden,  Orelan  R.,  Jr 
•Carter,  Robert  L. 
•Caughman,  James 

B.,  Jr. 
Cervenka,  Norman  L. 
•Chin,  WiUiam 
"Christenson,  Carl  E. 
•Christenson,  James 

E. 
•Christiansen,  Von  O. 
•Connor.  William  C. 
•Cook.  Jan  W. 
'Corley.  Wentworth 

H..  Jr. 
Dallam.  Michael  M. 
'Devicq.  David  C. 
•Donovan.  Lawrence 

K. 
Dozier.  Herbert  L..  Jr. 
"Engle.  Richard  M. 
•PUbry.  Herman  W. 
•Port.  Arthur  W. 
'Prevert.  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
"Gibowicz.  Charles  J.. 

Jr. 
Gilmore.  Gordon  R. 
Harkless.  Gerald  A. 
•Harned.  David  W. 
Harrell.  Haywood  H. 
'Hartman.  Paul  K. 
Harwell.  Thomas  W. 
•Holmes,  Henry  A. 


Hutto,  Robert  E 
•Kellev,  Frederick  G. 
Key.  Joe  W. 
•Kirkley.  Owen  M. 
•Knox.  Kenneth  B. 
•Kohler.  Arthur  D.. 

Jr. 
Krauter.  George  E. 
•Leonard,  Daniel  B  , 

Jr. 
•Lowery.  Richard  A. 
•Lulz.  Donald  F. 
•Lyons.  James  R. 
•Marshall.  Jimmie  G. 
•Mathes.  Sidney  H. 
•Matthewson, 

Maurice  F. 
•McLaughlin.  Edwin 

W. 
•Montoya,  Benjamin 

F. 
•Moody.  Thomas  W. 
•Mueller.  Karl  L. 
•Neugent.  Charles  L. 
•Peltier.  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Riley,  James  L. 
•Schroeder.  Clyde  C. 
•Simmons,  William  A., 

Jr. 
•Skiles.  Alvln  V.,  Ill 
•Smyth.  Wayne  S. 
•Sowle.  Martin  L..  Jr. 
Steadley.  Alfred  M..  Jr. 
•Thoureen,  Thomas  H. 
Tinker.  Gordon  W. 
•Walter,  John  A. 
•Young,  Victor 
•Zeltzmann.  Milton 

W. 


Abeyta.  Edward  L. 
Back.  Jim  P. 
Bass.  Ernest  B..  Jr. 
Beck,  Ralph  A..  Jr. 
Begg.  John  P. 
Bell.  Walter  C. 
Bies  Peter  E. 
Canal.  John  W. 
Carmody.  Robert  B. 
Charbonneau.  Paul  C. 
Clark.  George  E. 
Copeland.  Richard  A. 
Cunningham.  Peter  R 

II 
Curtice.  Frederick  A. 
Debs.  John  P. 
Donoho.  Donald  H. 
•Flynn.  Dennis  D. 
•Glazer.  Sanford  A. 
•Grisham.  John  P. 
Groat.  Jack  E. 
•Groff.  Gordon  B. 
Habig.  Louis  C 
•Hurst.  Thomas  L. 
Johnston.  William  C. 
Kepley,  Benjamin  P. 


Leonard.  Edward  P. 
Longenecker.  David  P. 
Luhtala.  Jay  L. 
Maastricht,  William  H. 
Mach.  Joseph  S. 
•MacPherson.  John  H. 
•McCoy.  Richard  B. 
•McLaughlin.  William 

E. 
Mohr.  Richard  W. 
Morris.  "M"  Dan 
Oldfield.  Ronald  E. 
.Regan,  Paul  F. 
•Russell.  Harold  L. 
Sabala.  Clyde  L. 
Salmon.  Thomas  N. 
Scoralle.  Donald  L. 
Slracuse.  Joseph  T. 
•Skyberg.  Russell  L. 
Smith,  Cameron  M. 
•Smith.  Carl  J. 
•Stefl,  Charles  T. 
Switala,  Robert  G. 
Vath.  Charles  R 
•Wickford.  Richard  W. 
Young    Guy  E, 


MEDICAL 

Anderson.  Walter  C 
'Angelo.  Lewis  E. 
Baker.  George  F..  Jr. 
Bender.  Allen  E. 
Brown.  Charles  R. 
•Bullard.  Henry  B. 
•Cannady,  John  W.. 
Celeste.  Vincent  J. 
Chipman.  Albion  P. 
Comfort,  Gerald  G,, 
Corder,  James  E. 
•Crodick.  William  J 
Dewitt.  James  E. 
Elfstrom.  Berger  R.. 
•Fanning.  Graydon 
•Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Hodges,  Richard  C. 
Hussey.  Theodore  A 
Keller.  Eugene  R. 
King.  William  U. 
•Kovarik.  Clifford  V 


SERVICE    CORPS 

Lik'.y.  Dean  E. 

•Law.  Malcolm  K. 

L:\iiig.ston.  Donald  K. 

AladiLon.  Howard  D. 

"Mclntyre.  Max  N. 

McNalr."  Harold  E. 
Jr.  "Mulvey.  Joseph  R. 

•Owen.  Ivan  B. 

•Perry.  Vernon  P. 
Sr. Redding.  Francis  J. 

Richards.    William    E  . 
Jr. 

Scott.  Floyd  C,  Jr. 
Jr.Shedlosky"  Albert  P. 
E.  Smith.  Fred   E. 

•Smith.  Robert  W. 

Ustick.  Leo  A. 

Waters.  Carl  R. 

•White.  Sheldon  A. 

•Woodard.  Charlene  J. 


•Agnew.  Lynnelle  A. 
•Allen.  Janet  N. 
Barnes.  Julia  O. 
•Bushley.  Nancy  L. 
•Calloway.  Emily  F. 
•Chaffin.  Barbara  C. 
•Clayton.  Irish  B. 
•Craig.  Anne  S. 
•Frates.  Virginia  M. 
•Hudson.  Marilyn  R. 
•Kelly.  Joann  P. 
•Kelly.  Mary 
Kiely.  Sally  A. 
•Leonard.  Mary  J. 
•Lundquist.  Nancy  L 
•Lynch.  Marie  A. 
•Lyons.  Barbara  A. 
•Matuszewski. 
Barbara  R. 


NimSE    CORPS 

•O'Neill,  Elizabeth 
•Orofino,  Gloria  A. 
•Reiner.  Joan 
•Sasser.  Georgiarene 
•Scherer.  Carolyn  E. 
•Schrock.  Doris  M. 
•Sowash.  Patricia  A. 
•Spellman.  Georgia  E. 
•Stelzer,  Kathleen 
•Stuart.  Irene  M. 
•Sullivan.  Elinor  M. 
•Uebel.  Donna  J. 
•Ueblacker. 

Martha  M. 
•Watson.  Beverly  A. 
•Weidt.  Bew  P..  II 
•Wohlcemuth, 

Janet  C. 
•Zens.  Nadine  A. 


•Nelson,  Marijean  V. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qurlification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LIELTENANT.    LINE 


•Abbey.  Clifton  R. 
•Abbey.  Donald  L. 
Abbott.  Richard  L. 
Abel,  Ernest  W. 
•Abell.    Terry   A. 
•Abelon.  Asher  D. 
•Abrams.  Steven  S. 
•Ackland.  Thomas  B. 
•Adair.  Roy  E  .  Jr. 
•Adams.  Charles  E. 
•Adams.    Gary   R. 
•Adams.  Phillip  A. 


•Adams.  Richard  E. 
•Adell.  James  M. 
Aeberli.  Edwin  G. 
Agle.    Roy    L. 
•Ahlborn,   Eklward  R., 

Jr. 
•Alford.   John   W. 
•Alitt.   Bruce   D. 
♦Allard.  Richard  L. 
•Allen.    James    P. 
•Allen.    Leslie   F. 
•Allen.  Ralph  H. 


•hWen.   Thomas  R. 
•Allin.  John  W. 
•Allison,  Dennis  P. 
•Allison.  William  S., 

Ill 
•Almond.  John  W..  Jr 
•Ames.  Frederick  P. 
Amos.   Robert   E 
"Amundsen.  Rxkard 

O..   Jr. 
•Anawalt.   Richard   A 
Anci^ux.  Louis  N. 
•Andersen.  Franklyn 

D. 
•Anderson.    David    J. 
•Andersan.  David  C. 
•Anderson.  David  M 
•Anderson.   Ross   K  . 

Jr. 
"Anderson.  Richard  G 
Anderson.  Richard  L. 
•Anderson.  Sanford  C. 
•Anderson.  William  G. 
Andrew.  Dall  H 
•Andrews.  J.imes  R 
•Aquizap,    Bruce   F 
•ArvedUind.  Richard 

L. 
'Ardizzone.  Robert  L 
•Armstrong.  Arthur  J  . 

Jr, 
•Arndt.    WlUiam    D. 
•Arnold.  John  P. 
Arnold.  William  T. 
•Asher    John   W..   Ill 
•Aston.    Albert   H  .    Jr. 
•Astor.    Lawrence    R. 
Athanson.  John  W. 
•Atkinson.    Larry    R, 
•Aucella,  John  P. 
•Auer.  James  E. 
•Aulenbach.  Thomas 

H. 
•Avery.  Donald.  W  .  Jr 
•Aver!  Donald  R 
•Aver.  Lewis  E..  Jr. 
•Bachmann,  Richard 

G. 
Backe.  Donald  J. 
•Baffer.  Roger  A. 
•Bafico.  Richard  E 
•Bailey.  Leonard  R 
•Bailey.  Thomas  h 
•Baker.  David  J. 
•Baker.  David  A 
•Baldwin,  Gary  A 
Ballan,  Alexander  G 
•Ball.  HarrvF..  Jr 
•Ball.  Richard  H. 
Ball.  Robert  H. 
Balliet.  Nonnan  L. 
•Baltutis.  John  S..  Jr. 
•Banda.  Lionel  A.  W'. 
B;u-at.  Charles  A 
Barber.  Samviel  R. 
Barber.  Stanley  D 
•Barg.  Mark  s". 
Barker,  Ross  D 
•Barlow.  Wayne  C 
•Barnes,  Edwin  R 
•Barnes.  Stanton  J. 
•Barney.  William  C. 
•Barron.  John  M. 
•Barrow.  Edward  M.. 

Jr. 
Barry.  Duane  E, 
•Barstad.  W'illis  A. 
•Barthel.  Donald  A, 
Barthelmess.  Karl  T.. 

Jr. 
•Bartol.  John  H  .  Jr 
•Barton.  Creighton  E. 
•Barton.  Edmond  C. 
Bartz,  Harry  A. 
•Batchelder.  Charles 

M. 
Bates.  Billy  G. 
•Batterman.  Dean  H. 
•Batzel.  Thomas  J. 
•Baucom,  William  E. 


•Bauer.  Wayne  E. 
•Baumgart.  Stephen 

W. 
•Baumhofer,  William 

J, 
•Baxter.  George  R 
•Bean,  Charles  D 
•Beard,  Tra\is  N 
•Beasley.  Max  H  ,  Jr 
•Beaudrv.  Rodolphe 

W. 
•Beaver   Jerald  C 
Bechtel.     Donald     G., 

Sr 
•Bechthold  George  W. 
•Beck,  Fernand  P  .  Ill 
Beck.  Meivin  D. 
"Beckham.  Robert  F 
Bedard.  Albert 
•Bedford.  John  L. 
•Beers,  Robert  N 
'Behrm.an   Richaid 

W. 
"Belakjon.  Ivan 
•Beland.  Conrad  L. 
•Belew,  Carson  T. 
"Bell.  Corwin  A 
•Bell.  Denis  J.  W 
•Bell.  Henry  L  .  Jr. 
•Bell.  Richard  M 
Bellamy.  Gary  S, 
•Be'.tz.  Ivan  L 
'Benchea.  Traian 
•Bender.  John  C 
•Benington,  George 

A, 
Bennet.  David  H  .  Jr. 
Bennett.  Denis  F 
•Bennett.  Edmond  B. 
•Bennett.  Franklin  L. 
"Bennett.  Gary  P 
"Bennett.  Robert  L 
"Bennett.  Walter  D 
"Benson.  Jeffrey  L. 
Bcnson.  Milo  E, 
•Benson.  Richard  E 
"Beranek.  Bernard  F., 

II 
Berg.  Carl  R 
Berkebile.  Jack 
"Bernardy.    Benjamin 

V. 
Bernstein.  William  P., 

II 
"Berry.  Earl.  Jr, 
•Berry.  Russell  E    Jr. 
•Berry.  William 
Betancourt.  Raymond 

E. 
Be^  erstock,  William 

L, 
•Bignell.  James  P 
•Binckes.  Jeffrey  B 
•Biro.  Mich,.el  R 
Bishop.  Donald  E. 
•Bishop.  Samuel  E. 
•Blacksmith.  Jack  E. 
•Blackwell.  Cecil  L. 
•Blalock.  Jack  N. 
"Blessing,     Albert     C.. 

Jr. 
•Blomberg.  Charles  L. 
Boak.  Charles  W 
Bogle.  William  J,  B 
•Bohley.  Carl  M 
•Bolan.  Robert  S  .  Jr. 
•Boldt.  David  E 
•Boley.  John  R 
•Bunar.  James  W 
•Bond.  -C"  Ward    Jr. 
•Bond.  Robert  J 
Bonslgnore,  Michael 

R. 
•Booth.  Carter 
•Borlet.  Robert  A 
•Botten.  Leroy  H, 
Bourgeois.  Roberty  A. 
•Bowen.  Andrew  J.,  IV 
Bowen.  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
•Bawen,  William  E. 
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•Bowes.  WUllam  C. 
•Bowman,  Thomas  E.. 

Ill 
Boyd.  Alton  L. 
•Boyd.  John  H. 
•Boyd,  Ronald  A. 
•B,iyen.  Richard  E. 
'Boyeson,  Mathew  G. 
•Bruce,  Hance  R. 
•Bruce,  John  H. 
•Bruce,  Richard  J. 
Brumgard.  Donald  P. 
Bruns.  Frederick  W. 
•Bracken.  WUUam  J  , 

Jr. 
•Bracy.  Michael  B. 
•Bradford,  WUUam  E 
Brady,  Carl  E. 
Brady,  Charles  R 


Buse.  Caroll  R- 
•Busemeyer.  David  G. 
•Bustamante.  Charles 

J. 
•Butler.  Edward  J. 
•Butler.  Francis  W. 
•Butler.  Gary  W. 
Butler,  James  N.,  Jr. 
Buttrlck.  Robert  E. 
Buzhardt,  WUUam  P. 
•Byrd.  Leon  E. 
•Byrnes.  David  T. 
•Byrnes,  Richard  P. 
•Byster.  Martin  B. 
Coker.  David  J. 
•Calande.  John  J..  Jr. 
•Calhoun.  Ronald  J. 
•Calvano,  Charles  N. 
•Cameron,  John  R. 


Colburn,  Herbert  T. 
•Coleman.  Robert  H. 
•Collier.  Robert  L. 
•ColUns.  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 
Collins.  James  A. 
•Collins.  Josephs. 
•Colnaghl,  George  L. 
•Colstx>n,  Michael  G. 
Colthurst.  Wallace  R. 
Colvin,  Clarence  E. 
•Colyer.  John  M..  Jr. 
•Conley.  Dennis  R. 


•Br.\hmer.  Frederick  E 'Campbell,  Brian  P 


•Brandt.  Dale  E 
•Brandt.  Thomas  K. 
Branson.  Biscomb  E 
•Bratton.  Charles  S. 
Braun,  Parrell  J. 
Bre.^rton.  Gerald  A. 
•Breen.  Alfred  L  .  Jr 


Campbell.  Cletus  L. 
Campbell.  David  R. 
•Campbell.  Robert  L. 
•Campbell,  William 

H..  Jr. 
•Cantele.  John  A. 
•Cardinal,  Peter  P. 


•Brelthaupt.  David  E.  'Carey.  Michael  T 


•CargUl,  Lee  B. 
•Carl,  Lester  W. 
Carley.  Edward  A. 
CarUer,  James  F. 
•Carlsen.  Kenneth  L. 
•Carmlchael,  William 

•     R. 

Carnley.  Beauron  L. 
•Carr,  Michael  R. 
•Carrie,  James  J.  Jr. 
Carrlngton,  Alfred  P. 
•Carroll.  Joseph  P. 
'Carrothers.  Peter  C. 


'Brems,  Richard  A 
•Brent.  Melvin  C. 
BresUn.  John  W. 
•Brett,  James  R. 
Brewer.  Joe  R. 
•Brickman.  Edward  P 

•Bridgeman.  Robert  J 
Bridges.  Benny  C. 
Bridges,  Elisha  M.,  Jr. 

•Brlggs,  Steven  R. 

•Brlnkley.  William  3. 

•Brlnson.  Jack  E. 

•Briski.  Richard  J.  . 

•Brlttlngham.   Edward. carter,  Clyde  L. 
M.  •  Carter.  James  O. 

Brockbank,  Dean  O.       Carter,  William  L. 

•Brockman.  Edward  B  ^..^^^y  ciaud  E. 

•Brockmeler.  Robert       -  •-•-- 

O. 

•Broder.  WUllam  T. 
•Brodle.  Reid.  Ill 
•Broesamle.  Robert  R. 
•Brokaw.  Charles  R. 
•Brooks  Paul  A. 
•Brookshlre.  Marshall 

L. 
•Brougher.  WUUam  S. 
Brouwer.  Pederlck  P.. 

II 


•Brown,  Charles  E  , 

Jr. 
Brown.  Jerry  B. 
Brown,  Larence  H. 
Brown,  Paul  P. 
•Brown,  William  C. 

Ill 
•Browne.  Peter  A. 
•Browne.  Vernon  G. 
•Buck.  Earl  P. 
•Buckingham.  Duane 

W. 
Bucklua.  Donald  E. 
•Buckley.  John  T. 
•Buckley.  Robert  P.. 

Jr. 
•Buckley.  Thomas  D. 
•Buell.  Kenneth  R. 
•Buelow.  Richard  W 


•Davis.  Lee  A. 
•Davis.  Robert  D 
Davis,  Stephen  B 
Davis,  Theron  L. 
•Davis.  Walter  H. 
•Dawes.  David  R. 
•Day.  Patrick  A. 
•Dean.  PhUip  W. 
•Dean,  Victor  E. 
•Deboer.  James  K. 
•Decarll.  Wiley  P. 
•Deforth.  Peter  W 


•Connaughton.  JamesDefrles.  Melton  E 


•Castro,  John 
Cate.  Eugene  N..  Jr. 
Caverly.  Richard  W. 
Ceckuth.  Richard  E. 
•Celebrezze,  Anthony 

J. 
•Chambers,  WUUam  J. 
•Chandler.  Fred  G. 
•Chapman.  Austin  E. 
Chatelller,  Richard  T. 
•Chernowskl.  John  A. 
•Cherry.  Richard  B. 
Cheyne.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 

•Chidester,  WUUam  T. 

•Childers.  Houston 

•Chrane,  "R"  "V 

•Chrlstensen.  Steven 
R. 

•Chrlstensen,  Donald 
W. 

Chrlstensen,  Charles 
L. 

•Christie,  John  B  ,  11 

•Clszewski,  Robert  A. 

Clair.  Robert  A. 

•Clark.  Arthur  D. 

•Clark.  Christopher  M. 

Clark.  Dale  V. 

•Clark.  Dennis  M. 

Clark.  Jackie  L 


•Buescher,  Stephen  M.'C.ark^JohnB 


'Bugg.  WUUam  E. 
•BuUard.  Walter  M 

Jr. 
•Bunce.  Richard  L. 
•Bunnell.  Melvin  L 
•Burke.  Bruce 
•Burke.  James  E. 
•Burke.  John  P. 
•Burke.  Michael  E. 
Burnett.  Robert  V. 
•Burnham.  John  L. 
•Burns.  James  E. 
•Burns.  John  P..  Jr. 
•Burris.  Robert  N. 
•Burroughs,  Lawrence 

D. 


Clark,  Ralph  B,  Jr. 
•Clark,  Robert  B. 
•Clark.  Robert  A. 
•Clarke.  Charles  E. 
Clarke,  Gary  D. 
•Clarke,  Wayne  A. 
•Claybrook.  Sam 
•Clemen.  Leroy  J. 
•Clements.  Billy  J. 
•Cloninger.  Arthur  D. 
•Coates.  David  B. 
•Cochran.  Frederick  P. 
Cochran,  WUllam  M. 
•Cockrell.    MUford    N., 

Jr. 
•Cohen.  WUllam  D. 


•Connell.  James  R. 
Connell,  James  E. 
Connelly.  John  J. 
Conner.  Bryan  T. 
•Connor.  Harry  M..  Jr 
•Connor.  John  P. 
•Conrad,  Thomas  M. 
•Conroy.  John  D. 
•Cook,  Chandler  L. 
•Cook.  Charles  J. 
•Cook.  Donald  E.,  Jr. 
•Cook.  Eugene  E. 
•Cook.  James  A. 
•Cook.  John  P..  Jr. 
•Cook.  Joseph  T. 
•Cook.  Raymond  L. 
•Cook,  Richard  P. 
•C<x)ley.  Leslie  W. 
•Copeland.  Robert  L. 
•Coppenger.  Carl  J. 
Cordine.  John  P.,  Jr. 
•Corgan,  Michael  T. 
•Cornett.  George  G. 
•Cornish.  David  O. 
Cor-sette,  Richard  B. 
•Costarakls.  Dennis  A. 
•Coulter.  William  L. 
Counts.  Jimmie  A. 
•Counts.  William  A. 
•Cox,  Landon  G.,  Jr. 
Crusoe.  John  A. 
•Craig.  Leon  H. 
•Craig.  PhUlp  C. 
•Crane.  Mark  P. 
Crane.  Richard  W. 
Crawford.  Charles  R. 
Crawford.  Ga.ston  L. 
•Crersy.  Peter  H. 
•Crews.  Everett 
•Cribley,  James  M. 
•Crlste.  Russell  E. 
•Crlswell,  WUllam  T., 

II 
•Cronln.  Michael  P. 
•Crcnln.  Robert  R. 
Cross.  William  A. 
•Crusoe,  John  A. 
•Cuiiha.  George  D.  M. 
Currier.  John  N. 
•Cvirtin.  Andrew  J. 
•Curtis.  Donald  L. 
Cushard,  William  N.. 

Jr. 
Cusson.  Lyle  H. 
•Czerwonky.  James  H 
•Dablch.Ell.  Jr. 
•D:ide.  Thomas  B, 
Dahlvig.  Alan  L. 
Daisley,  Richard  A. 
Dalager.  NeU  R. 
•Dale.  Vernon  A. 
Dalton.  George  E. 
•Diilton,  Henry  P. 
Dankievllch,  Robert 

J, 
Dar.za.  Robert  S. 
•D.-iramus.  Nicholas 
T.  Jr. 


.Jr. 


Jr. 


Degolian,  Felix  E.  Ill 
•Dehnert.  Charles  E. 
•Deklever.  Vaughn  G. 
•Delancy.  John  T. 
•Delgalzo,  Theodore  J. 
•Delong.  James  J. 
Denbow.  Kenneth  D. 
Denlea,  Edward  P. 
•Dennis.  James  A. 
•Dennis.  Lorin  A. 
•Deprey,  Allan  W 
Derby,  WUUam  T., 
•Dermyer,  William  D. 
•Dersham.  Earle  R. 
•Desantis.  Antonio  F. 
Deselms.  Verl  D. 
Destefano.  Prank  J., 

Jr. 
•Detrlck.  Ernest  M., 

II 
•Detweiler,  John  H. 
•Deutermann,  Peter  T. 
•Devlne.  David  L. 
Devlnny.  Richard  A. 
•Dlas.  Richard  E. 
•Dibarl.  Charles  C. 
^  •Dick,  Albert  G. 
•Dick.  Allen  H. 
•Dick.  Charles  D. 
•Dickson.  Ray  R. 
•Dlelen.  Walter  J. 
•Dietz.  Francis  H..  Jr. 
•Dill.  Walter  S. 
Dtller,  Marion  H.,  II 
Dillon.  Leo  G. 
•Dlmeling.  WUUam  R. 
•Ditto,  Anthony  P. 
•Dlvoky,  Wayne  F. 
•Dixon.  Robert  L. 
•Dixon.  Ronald  R. 
•Doherty,  Dennis  C. 
Dolan,  Harold  A. 
•DoU,  Lawrence  A. 
•Doruihue,  Drake  A, 
•Donegan,  John  J., 

Jr. 
•Donelan,  John  O. 
•Donovan,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
•Dorman,  Merrill  H. 
•Dormlney.  David  H. 
•Dorrenbacher,  John 

S. 
•Dougherty.  Alfred  P. 
•Dow,  Walter  O. 
•Dowdy.  James  W. 
•Downs.  James  A. 
Downs.  WUUam  E. 
•Doyle.  James  P. 
•Doyle.  WUUam  J..  Ill 
Drake.  Keland  L.,  Jr. 
•Drake.  Nell  H. 
•Draper,  William  H. 
Driesbach,  Ronald  E. 
•Drlscoll.  Kurt  A. 
•DriscoU.  Richard  P. 
Droll.  Joseph  A. 
•Dronzek.  Henry  P. 
Dubois.  Vern  A. 
'Duke.  James  R 
Duke.  William  R..  Jr. 
Dukes.  Raymond  D. 
•Dulz.  Gerald  D. 


Duman,  Patrick  A. 

•Duskin,  Douglas  J. 
Jr.  Dutcher,  WUUam  E. 
Dyches.  Pred  D. 

•Dye,  WUUam  R. 

•Dyer.  George  H. 

•Dykes,  Richard  A. 

•Earner.  WUllam  A., 

Jr. 
•Earnhardt.  John  B. 
•Eastman,  Kenneth  O 

Jr. 
•Eastman,  Robert  L. 
•Ebcl.  Paul  E. 
•Ebert.  David  J. 
•Eckert,  John 
•Eckert,  Raymond  A. 
•Eckles,  James  W. 
•Eddy.  Charles  P.,  Ill 
•Eder.  Anton  A. 
•Edge,  Jacob,  II 
Edmlston,  James  B. 
•Edrington,  Prank  R. 

II 
•Edwards.  Donald  W. 
•Edwards,  Joseph  W. 


April  3,  1967 

•Fla veil,  WUllam  A. 
•Fleeger.  Russell  B. 
•Fleming.  Richard  T. 
•Flynn,  William  M. 
•Fobes.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
•Fogel.  Wayne  A.,  n 
Fones.  James.  M..  Jr. 
•Fontana.  James  D. 
Pooshee.  Terry  W. 
•Ford,  JackC. 
.  'Ford.  Robert  A  .  Jr. 
Forgey.  Leroy  A. 

•Porster,  Robert  D. 

•Fossella.  Joseph  F. 

•Poust.  James  E  .  Ill 

Poxwell.  Robert  E. 

•Franklin,  Allyn  R, 

•FrankUn.  Ted  O. 

•Franson.  Alvln  L. 

Frantz.  PhUlp  L 

Praser,  Douglas  F. 

•Fratello,  Thomas  P., 

II 
•Frazer,  Paul  D. 
•Frazier,  Gordon,  T.. 

Jr. 
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'Eisslng.  Prank  E..  Ill  Freels.  Homer  J 


•D:»rrow.  Lester  M. 
•Daugherty.  Shaun  M 
•Daughters.  Mllo  P., 

II 

•D^unls,  Alexander  B.  Dunbar.  Perry  J. 
•Davcy.  Francis  L.,  Jr.  Duncan.  Donald  G 
Davidson.  David  L. 
•Davidson.  Edward  R 
•Davidson,  Wayne  F. 
•Davis,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 


Elkins.  Rodger  N. 
•ElUs.  David  M. 
•Ellis,  Richard  H. 
•Ellis.  Samuel  H. 
•Ellison,  WUllam  T 
•Elmore,  Samuel  B. 
•Elrod,  Stephen,  A. 
•ElshofT,  Jay  E. 
■Emery.  George  W 


Freeman.  Ernest  R. 
Freeman.  John  S. 
•Freeman,  Rufus  A. 
•Preese.  Donald  R. 
•Frelbert.  Ralph  W. 
•French,  Charles  E, 
Frenzlnger,  Thomas 

W..  II 
•FVledman.  John  D. 


•Emmerson,  Vernon  Dp^ltz,  Thomas  C. 


•Emrlch,  Roger  G. 
•Engler.  John  G. 
Erwln,  Arthur  R. 
•Erlandson,  John  L.. 

Sr. 
•Ettel,  Edward  E.,  Ill 
Evans,  Floyd 
Evans,  Gerald  D. 
•Eve.  Edward  A.,  Ill 
•Eversole.  Bary  L. 
•Ewlng,  Ronald  W. 
•Faddls,  Jack  H. 
•Paircloth, 

George  B..  Jr. 
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•Farkas,  Daniel  P. 
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•Farrln,  George  P. 

•Farrls,  Wayne  R. 
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•Fuller.  Jack  E. 
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M. 
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•Gaines.  John  P.  A. 
•Galnor.  John  W..  Ill 
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Jr. 
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•Gardiner,  Peter  C. 

•Gardner,  Jay  M. 
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Garrett.  Hubert  R. 
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•Felte.  James  P. 
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T.,  Jr. 
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Jr. 
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•Gerber.  Dean  E. 
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Jr. 
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Higgins,  Edward  P. 
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•Hofl.  Robert  G. 
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•Hoffman.  Car!  W. 
'Hugan,  James  J.,  Ill 
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•Hoivik.  Thomas  H. 
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Holden.  Harry  P..  Jr. 
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Hullidav.  Harlev  J. 
'Hollis.  J.m  M. 
•Hullister.  Jack  D. 
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•Holmes.  David  F. 
•Holmes.  Frank  C. 
•Honhart.  David  C. 
•Hood.  David  J. 
•Hood,  John  M 
Hood.  John  T. 
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Jr. 
•House.  William  L. 
Houser.  Ralph  B..  Jr. 
•Howard.  David  B.,  Jr. 
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•Howell.  George  C. 
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Jr. 
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•Hull.  John  J. 
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•Huss.  Jerry  F. 
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Jr. 
•Hutchlns.  Guy  J. 
•Hutchlns,  Richard 

H. 
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Jr. 
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'  James.  David  R. 
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H  .  Jr. 
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'Jara.  Paul  T. 
•Jarvls.  Ronald  A. 
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•Jeffries.  John  W. 
•Jelley.  James  A 
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•Johnson.  Alan  F, 
•Johnson.  j\rne  E 
•Johnson.  Charles  P. 
•Johnson.  Charles  E, 
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•Johnson.  Earl  P. 
•Johnson.  Gerard  G. 
Johnson.  Hartle  E. 
•Johnson.  Patrick  W. 
•Johnson.  Ralph  G. 
•Johnson.  Robert  T. 
•Johnson.  WiUiam  S. 
•Johnson,  William  S.. 

Jr. 
•Johnston,  Ravmond 

A. 
Jokela.  Carl  R. 
•Jones.  Dennis  R 
Jones.  Edward  A. 
Jones.  James  V. 
•Jones.  Jeffrey  B. 
Jones.  Jerome  C. 
•Jones.  Johnnie 
•Jones.  Martin  J. 
•Jones.  Robert  C, 
•Jones.  Thomas  H  .  Jr. 
•Jones.  Thomas  E. 
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•Jordan.  Jerry  W. 
•Jordan  John  F  .  Jr. 
.  'Jordan.  John  A. 
•Jordan.  Stephen  B. 
•Jordan.  Wesley  E..  Jr. 
Judd,  Raymond  J. 
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•Kahrs.  "J"  Henry. 
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•Kaiser.  Frederick  H.. 

Jr. 
•Kaiser.  John  M. 
'Kajdan.  Lawrence  J. 
•KdUestad.  John  R. 
•Kaman,  WUUam  J. 
•Kammann.  Richard 

W. 
•Kane.  Richard  E..  Jr, 
,  •Karabasz.  Felix  P. 
Karnes.  Oliver  J. 
•Karr.  Kenneth  R. 
•Karson.  Jack  L. 
•Kaup.  Karl  L. 
•Kearns.  Robert  J.,  Ill 
•Kearse.  James  G. 
•Keefe.  Gary  L. 


•Keel.  Donald  P..  Jr. 
•Keeler.  Robert  W. 
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•Keenan.  Robert  W. 

•Kecne.  Russell  A  .  Jr. 
Keith,  Roy  E. 
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Jr. 
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M, 
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W. 
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G. 
•Martlnell.  Willie  M. 
•Martlnsen.  Glenn  T. 
•Marten.  Warren  A. 
•Mascitto.  Eddy  J. 
•Mason.  Donald  R. 
•Mastrlch.  Robert  R. 
•Mather.  David  R. 
•Matheson.  Norm  K. 
•Matheson.  Robert  B. 
•Mathls,  Donald  W. 
•Mathls,  William  W. 
•Matjasko.  Louis  S. 
•Maultsby.  Charles  A. 
•Mauney.  James  H. 
•Maus.  Leo  D. 
•MavU,  John  A. 
•Mayer,  John  B. 
•Mays,  Michael  K. 
•Mayton.  William  T. 
•Maze,  Robert  O. 
•MazeUs.  Gerald  R. 
•McAUater,  Donald  L. 
•McAloney,  Frank  E. 
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•McAloon.  Albert  J., 

Jr. 
•McAtially.  John  A. 
•McBrlde,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
McBrlde,  Herbert  E. 
•McCabe.  John  S. 
•McCandless,  Walter 

E. 
•McCann,  William  R.. 

Jr. 
•McCarthy,  Charles 

B..  Jr. 
•McCarthy.  Michael  J. 
McClanahan.  Jim  D. 
•McCleary.  Joseph  R. 
•McClellan,  William 

D. 
•McClung.  Gary  L. 
McCoUough.  Ralph  A. 
McCord,  Dennis  M. 
McCormlc.  George  W. 
McCown.  Marvin  L. 
•McCreary.  Martin  W., 

Jr. 
•McCrory.  Donald  L. 
•McCrumb.  James  B. 
•McDanlel.  Robert  B. 
•McDermott.  Michael 

N. 
•McDevltt.  Michael  A. 
•McDonald,  Daniel  E. 
•McDonald,  John  J., 

Jr. 
•McDonald,  John  E. 
•McDowell.  William  A. 
•McElroy.  James  H., 

Jr. 
McGee.  Vance  C.  Jr. 
McGlnty.  Donald  J. 
•McGlothren.  Carlos 

E. 
MoGonagle.  Leo  E. 
•McGrath.  Richard  L. 
•McGraw.  Ployd  M. 
•McGulre.  George  P. 
•McGulre.  Kenneth  R. 
•Mclntyre.  William  J. 
•McKay.  Dennis  A. 
•McKean.  Scott  H. 
•McKenna,  Richard  B. 
•McKenna,  Russell  E., 

Jr. 
McKenney,  Lynn  D. 
•McLaughlin.  Robert 

H. 
McMann.  Rupert  W. 
•McManua.  Richard 

W. 
•McMillan.  John  H. 
McMulUn.  Lynn  D. 
•McNalr.  HlnesD. 
McNerney.  Daniel  H. 
•McPherson.  Richard 

S. 
•McQuown.  Michael  J. 
•McWhlnney.  John  L. 
•Meakln.  John  D. 
•Mears.  Edward  I. 
•Medlln.  William  D. 
•Meek.  Danny  L. 
•Mehle.  Roger  W..  Jr. 
•Meier.  John  H. 
•Meier.  John  O. 
•Mellmer.  Darrell  D. 
•Mercer.  David  3. 
•Meredith.  Denis  C. 
•Merkel,  Alan  N. 
•Merrick,  Pred  H. 
•Merrick,  Russell  B. 
Metcalf.  Homer  E. 
•Metcalfe.  James  A. 
•Metvlner.  Kenneth  8. 
•Meyer.  Thomas  E. 
•Meyers.  David  W. 
•Meyett.  Frederick  E., 

Jr. 
•Mezmalls.  Andrejs  M. 
•Mlehle.  Richard  A. 
Mllea.  Larry  E. 
•Miles.  Richard  J. 
•MlUen,  Joel  D. 


•Miller.  Fredrick  E. 
•Miller,  George  M.,  in 
•Miller,  Joeeph  E. 
•Miller.  Luke  H..  Jr. 
Miller,  Paul  A. 
•Miller.  Richard  C. 
•Miller.  Richard  G. 
•Miller,  Robert  G. 
•Miller,  Thomas  H. 
•Miller.  Warren  C.  Jr. 
Mllllgan.  Nell  S. 
•Mills.  John  S.,  Jr. 
•Mills,  Jon  P. 
•Mills.  Robert  W. 
•Minter,  Charles  S., 

Ill 
•Mister,  Richard  W. 
•Mitchell.  Albert  H.. 

Jr. 
Mitchell.  Daniel  B. 
Mitchell.  James  A. 
•Mitchell.  Mitchell  A. 
•Mitchell.  Robert  M. 
Mitchell.  Vance.  J. 
Mitchell.  William  H., 

Jr. 
•Mizner,  Malvern  M. 
•Moeckel,  George  P. 
•Moffltt.  William  C. 
•Molczan.  Eugene  M. 
•Money.  Jack  L. 
Monish,  Aubrey  R. 
•Monroe.  Gene  P. 
•Montana.  Richard  T. 
•Montgomery,  George 

K. 
•Montlcello.  Donald  A 
•Moore.  David  B.  A. 
•Moore.  James  P. 
•Moore.  Jeffrey  E. 
•Moore.  Richard  T..  Jr 
•Moore,  Robert  B.,  II 
•Moran,  I>anlel  H.,  Jr. 
•Moran.  William  P., 

Jr. 
Mordhorst,  Riiwson  B. 
•Morgan.  Etonald  H. 
Morgan.  John  H..  II 
•Morgan.  Ronald  R. 
•Morgan.  Wiliam  G. 
•Morg.in.  William  L. 
Morlarty.  Richard  W. 
•Morrill.  Edgar  M..  Jr. 
Morris.  Donald  R. 
Morris.  James  H. 
Morris.  James  E. 
Morri.s,  Max  H. 
•Morse.  Clayton  K. 
Mosdell.  Donald  B. 
•Moeer.  Curtis  C. 
•Mosher.  Wayne  O. 
•Moskowltz.  Donald  A 
•Moslener.  Carl  P. 
•Moss.  Judd  A. 
•Muehlenbrock.  Dale 

K. 
•Mueller.  James  W. 
Mueller.  Kenneth  R. 
•Muench.  Paul  W. 
•Mugar.  Mark  W. 
•Mulholland.  Lyle  J. 
MuUer.  George  J. 
Mumford.  Thomas  F. 
Muncy.  Gerald  W. 
•Mundell.  Jack  L. 
•Mundls.  John  A. 
•Mundy.  Bruce  T. 
•Mundy.  Rodney  O. 
•Munger.  George  E. 
•Murkland.  Richard 

G. 
•Murphy.  Robert  P. 
Murphy.  William  C. 
•Murray.  Edwin  A., 

Jr 
Murray.  Robert  L. 
•Murray.  Troy  Y. 
•Muslck.  George  M.. 

Ill 
•Moeltano.  Charles 

M 

*Myer>.  Jamea  B.  U. 


•MysUwlec.  Richard 

J. 
•Nadolskl.  Michael  E. 
•Nargl.  Anthony  J. 
Nash,  Arthur  R. 
•Nash.  Malcolm  P., 

Ill 
•Naumann.  Walter  H. 
Navone.  Peter  P. 
Neal,  Jerome  B. 
•Nearlng.  Lloyd 
Nekrasz.  Frank 
Nelson.  Carl.  Jr. 
•Nelson.  David  A. 
•Nelson.  Donald  R. 
•Nelson.  Floyd  O. 
Nelson.  Harvey  G. 
•Nelson.  John  W. 
Nelson.  Marlon  K. 
•Nelson.  Norman  K. 
•Nelson.  Richard  C. 
•Nelson.  William  B. 
•Nerangls,  Nicholas  J. 
•Nester.  Cletls  M. 
•Newcombe.  Eddie  Y. 
•Newkirk,  Charles  R. 
•Newklrk.  Schlrrell  R. 
Newland.  James  R. 
Newman.  Ray  G. 
•Newman.  Rex  E. 
•Newsom,  John  H. 
•Newton.  John  L. 
•Newton.  Joseph  R. 
•Newton.  Robert  C. 
•Newcon.  Robert  G. 
•Ng.  George  H. 
•Nicholas.  Harry  J. 
•Nichols.  Donald  P. 
•Nicholson.  David  C. 
•Nicholson,  Eugene 

P..  Ill 
•Nlckerson,  Robert  G. 
•Nlebuhr,  Walter  W., 

II 
•Nightengale,  Charlea 

E. 
•Nlss.  Robert  J. 
•Nobbs.  Robert  G. 
•Nolan.  George  P. 
•Norby.  Richard  W., 

Jr. 
•Norfleet,  Richard  N. 
Norfolk.  William  C. 
Norrell.  Billy  E. 
Norrlngton.  Gary  A. 
•Norrls.  Dwayne  O. 
•Northcraft.  Zane  W. 
•Norwood.  Kenneth  E. 
•Novak.  Emanuel  J. 
Nowlln.  Keith  E. 
•Nuckols.  James  H. 
•Nundahl,  Gerhard  A. 
•Nuquist.  Harold  S., 

Jr. 
Nutt.  Forrest  R. 
•Nutt.  Richard  L. 
•Oakwood.  John  P. 
•Oatway.  William  H  , 

III 
O'Brien.  Fred  E..  Jr. 
•O'Brien.  Mtch.iel  C. 
•O'Brien.  Terence  J. 
•O'Brien.  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
•Obsltnlk,  Michael  P. 
•OClaray.  Daniel  G. 
Odel.  Ernest  G..  Jr. 
•ODonnell.  Robert 
•O'Halloran,  Patrick 

E  .  Jr. 
•Ohrenschall,  Charlea 

V. 
•O'Keefe.  Cornelius  P. 
Oke.son.  Jerry  K. 
•Okeson.  Lars  H. 
Oleary.  Charles  P..  Jr. 
•Oliver.  David  R..  Jr. 
•Olson.  Donald  M. 
Ol.son.  Glenn  C 
•Olson.  Kenneth  P. 
•Omohundro,  Richard 

E..  Jr. 


•Opltz.  William  J. 
•Orgera,  Wlnthrop  B. 
•Orlando.  James  V., 

Jr. 
•Orourke,  James  E. 
•Orr,  Charles  R. 
•Ortweln.  Richard  M. 
•Osborne.  Ronald  D. 
•Osborne.  Robert  J. 
Ostromecky.  John  R. 
•Otis.  Robert  B. 
•Ottlnger.  Gary  B. 
•Otto.  David  A. 
•Overgard.  William  H. 
•Owen.  Michael  A. 
•Oyer.  Edwin  C. 
•Pace,  James  C. 
•Pace,  Richard  R. 
•Palen.  Don  G. 
•Palenscar.  Alexander 

J  .  Ill 
•Palmer.  Richard  L. 
•Palmer.  Ted  L. 
•Papadakls.  Myron  P. 
Papenbrook, 

Dewayne  J. 
•Parker.  Charles  L. 
Parker.  Donald  W. 
Parker.  Gerald  T. 
Parker.  Michael  R. 
•Parker.  Raymond  P. 
•Parker.  Richard  C. 
Parker.  William  P. 
•Parkhurst.  Nigel  E. 
•Parks.  John  L. 
•Parmenter.  Donald  J. 
•Parottl.  Phillip  E. 
•Parsons.  David  W. 
•Parsons,  Jeffrey  M. 
•Parsons,  Michael  G. 
•Parten,  Gary  L. 
•Pass,  Walter  D. 
•Pate.  Dwlght  W. 
Patek.  Joseph  J. 
•Patterson.  Carl  G. 
•Patterson, 

Bernard  L.,  Ill 
•Patterson.  James  K. 
•Pattlson.  Roger  W. 
•Pauze.  Philip  C. 
•Pawlyk.  William  J. 
•Payne,  John  A. 
•Payne.  John  M. 
•Pearson.  John  W..  Jr. 
Peat.  Charles  T..  Ill 
•Pefferkorn.  Donald 
•Pell.  Richard  L. 
•Pekary.  Raymond  L. 
Pendleton.  John  E. 
•Penn.  William  L. 
•Pennington.  Chad  A. 
•Peoples.. Denton  L. 
•Perklnson.  Brian  T. 
•Peronl.  Peter  R. 
•Perrle.  Thomas  D. 
Perry.  Harold  E. 
•Perry.  Jack  R. 
•Perry.  Wilburn  R..  Jr. 
•Pessoney,  John  T. 
•Peterman. 

Thomas  R. 
Peters.  Victor  L. 
•Peterson.  Brent  L. 
•Peterson,  John  C. 
•Pfeiffer,  John  J. 
Phillips.  Joseph  E. 
•Phillips.  Gerald  D. 
Phillips.  George  A.,  Jr. 
•Phillips.  Paul  E. 
•Phillips.  Richard  W. 
•Phillips.  Richard  J. 
Plchotte,  Leonard  P. 
PletECh.  Paul  H. 
•Pike.  William  H..  Jr. 
•Plialas.  Jason  M. 
•Pllcher.  Thomaa  E. 
•Plttenger,  Jame*  A. 
•Plummer.  Galen  R. 
Pogue.  Jack  K. 
•Polich.  Robert 
Polk.  -R'  "C" 
•Polk.  Thomas  A. 
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•Polll.  Joeeph  J. 
•Pons,  Richard  G. 
Poole,  Thurman  H. 
•Pope,  Carroll  G. 
•Porter.  John  D. 
•Potrzebowskl. 

Anthony  C. 
Potter.  Douglas  W. 
•Powers.  John  A..  Jr. 
•Prather.  Jerauld  S. 
Prather,  William  R.. 

Jr. 
•Pratt.  Richard  R  .  Jr 
•Price.  William  W.  Jr. 
•Prlebe,  George  C.  Jr. 
•Proffltt,  James  R. 
Prue.  John  E. 
•Prultt.  James  G. 
•Puckett.  David  B. 
•Purcell.  William  O, 

Jr. 
Purdy.  Randolph  S. 
•Pye,  David  B. 
Quanbeck.  Brian 

Richard 
•Quillln.  Philip  D. 
•Qiiinton.  Peter  D. 
•Rabin.  William  D. 
•Radik.  Frank  M. 
•Ragano.  James  V. 
•Rahl,  Roger  L. 
•Ralney.  Peter  G. 
•Randall.  Robert  E. 
•Raulston.  Donald  R. 
•Rave.  James  A. 
•Rawls,  James  L. 
•Ray.  Harold  B. 
Ray,  Roy  L.,  Jr. 
•Rayle,  Lynn  T.,  Jr. 
Recknor,  Robert  B. 
•Redd.  Benjamin  D., 

Jr. 
•Redford,  Thomas  0., 

Jr. 
•Redlngton.  Joseph  J.. 

Ill 
•Reed.  John  R. 
Reed.  John  J. 
•Reemelin.  Thomas  E. 
Rees,  Bob  G. 
•Reese,  Dennis  P. 
Reese.  Howard  M. 
•Reeves,  Donald  L,.  Jr. 
•Regan.  James  P. 
Relchmann.  Michael  I. 
•Relf.  David  C. 
RelUy.  David  L. 
•Rellly.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
•Relnhardt,     Kenneth 

G.,  Jr. 
Reisslg.  Harold  L. 
Rejda.  Dennis  P. 
•Renfro.  Mark  A. 
•Retz.  William  A. 
Reumann.  Richard  E. 
•Rew.  Richard  W. 
Reynolds.  David  D. 
•Reynolds.  Keith  E. 
Rich.  Larry  A. 
Richards.  Alvln  J. 
•Richards,  John  J. 
•Richardson.   Malcolm 

E. 
•Richardson.  Frank  H. 
•Richardson.    Kennett 

T. 
Richardson.  David  P. 
•Rlchter.  Stephen  W. 
•Rider.  James  R. 
•Ries.  John  O, 
Riffle.  Nathan  L. 
•Rlgby,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Rlggs.  Norman  J. 
•Riley.  D.-ivid  R. 
•Ring.  J;imes  E.  P. 
•Ring,  Roger  E. 
Risk,  Ellwood  T  ,  Jr, 
•Ritchie.  James  R. 
Ritchie.  Joel  M. 
•Rltcr.  Richard  D. 
•Rlxse.  John  H..  HI 
•Robbins,  Charles  B. 


April  3,  1967 

Robblns,  William  A. 
•Roberts.  Donley  A. 
Roberts,  Kim  M. 
•Roberts,  Thomas  A. 
•Roberts,  Walter  S. 
•Roberts,  William  J., 

Jr. 
•Robertson,  Thomas  J 
•Robldoux,  Richard  R 
•Robinson,  David  B. 
Robinson.    Gilbert    F. 

Jr. 
•Robinson.  Lee  H.,  Jr 
Robinson,  William  B. 

Jr. 
•Robison,  James  C. 
•Robson,  James  D. 
•Rochleau,  Ronald  D 
Rodgers,  James  H. 
•Rodriguez,  George  T. 

Jr. 
•Roeckner,  Frank  W. 
Rogers.  David  A. 

•Rogers.  Donald  T. 

•Rogers.  John  S..  Jr. 

•Rogers,  Richard  B. 

•Rohm,  Fredrlc  W. 

•Rolfe,  Thomas  H. 

•RoUosson.  Peter  L. 
Romo.  Jesse  C. 

•Rooney.  Philip  J. 

•Ropaln.  Donald  A. 

•Rose.  Francis  I. 
Rosenbach,  Richard 
W. 

•Rosendale,  Eugene  K 

•Rosenthal,  Stephen 
A. 

•Ross.  Benjamin  P., 
Ill 

•Ross,  Raymond  H., 
Jr. 

•Ross,  Roberto. 

•Rossa,  Thomas  J. 

•Rote,  James  W. 

•Rotter,  John  W. 

Rounds,  Bruce  H. 

•Roundy,  Paul  V.,  Ill 

•Rouse,  William  G. 

Rousseau.  Edward  J. 

•Rowan.  Donald  J. 

•Roy.  Rudolph  J..  Jr. 

Rubeck,  James  T. 

•Ruck.  Merrill  W. 

•Ruckner,  Edward  A., 
Jr. 

•Rueff,  James  L..  Jr. 

•Ruland.  Waller  B. 

•Rummele.  John  E. 

Rumsey.  Charles  G. 

•Runqulst.  Lars  H. 

•Russell.  Allan  C. 

•Russell.  Robert  E. 

•Russell,  William  H., 
Jr. 

•Ryan.  John  E. 

•Ryan.  Robert  E. 

•Ryan,  William  M. 

•Saacke,  Paul 

•Saber,  Gerald  W. 

•Sabo,  William  P..  Jr. 

Sacks,  George  W. 

Sager.  Harold  E. 

•Saidman,  Donald  E. 

•Sallee.  Oral  N. 

•Salmon.  Harry  P..  Jr. 

•Salqulst,  Roger  H. 

•Salyards.  Gregory  M. 

•Samaln.  Jesse  C. 

•Sammons.  William  C 

•Sampsel.  Michael  M. 

•Sanborn.  Richard  E. 

•Sinders,  James  H., 
Jr. 

•Sanger.  Kenneth  T. 
•Santa.  Charles  R. 
•Sargent.  Ian  H. 
•Saul,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
•Savage,  Peter  P. 
•SavUle,  Richard  N. 
•Saved.  Michael  H. 
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Sawyer.  Ivan  E. 
•Sawyer,  Merrill  C. 
Saxer,  John  F. 
•Scanlan,  Paul  T. 
Scearce.  George  E. 
•Schaefer.  Eric 
•Schafer,  Carl  E..  II 
•Schall.  Hugh  E. 
•Schaller.  Martin  N. 
•Schantz.  John  M. 
■  •Schantz.  Robert  E. 
Schermerhorn.  Wil- 
liam M. 
Scherrer.  Robert  J. 
•Schery.  Ferdinand  M. 
Scherz,  Donald  E. 
•Schlrra,  Francis  R. 
•Schlelfer,  Paul 
Schloesser.  Alculn  J. 
•Schmlda.  David  M. 
•Schmidt,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
•Schmidt.  Donahue  H. 
•Schmidt.  Donald  E. 
•Schmidt.  Eugene  E. 
Schmidt.  William  C. 
•Schneck,  Gary  G. 
•Schnoebelen,  Albert 

V. 
•Scholand.  Gerald  W. 
•Schowalter.  Ronald 

O. 
•Schroeder.  Roger  G. 
Schuerger.  Richard  P. 
•Schufeldt.  Coral  V. 
•Schuff.  George  H. 
Schultz.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
•Schuppert.  Stephen 

M. 
•Schwab.  James  A. 
•Schwing.  Emll  M. 
•Scott.  Crawford  W. 
Scott.  Earl  C.  Jr. 
Scott.  Eugene  W. 
Scott.  Gerald  W. 
•Scott.  Jon  P. 
•Scott.  Lawrence  A. 
Scott.  William  R. 
Scott.  William  J. 
•Scroggins.  James  J. 
•Scully.  Michael  A. 
Sealy.  Bob  D. 
•Seay.  Austin  M. 
•Seay.  Clarence  W..  Jr. 
•Sebastian.  Gary  P. 
Secord.  Ronald  J. 
•Secrest.  Glenn  J. 

•Segal.  Harold  W. 

•Segrlst.  Edward  L..  Jr. 

•Selden.  Thomas  L. 

•Sell.  Charles  P. 

•Sellers.  Alexander.  Ill 

•Sellers.  James  K. 
Semeter,  Leon,  T..  Jr. 

•Senappe.  John.  Jr. 

•Settle.Stuart  W,  Jr. 

•Sewell.  Ralph  B. 

•Shackelton.  Norman 

J.  Jr. 
Shaddock.  Gilbert  P. 

•Shafer.  William  D. 

•Shaffer.  Lloyd  E. 

•Shank.  Lewis  P. 

•Shanley,  Richard  J., 
Jr. 

Shannon.  John  R..  Jr. 

•Shapard,  James  R., 
Ill 

•Sharp,  Lawrence  R. 
•  •Sharpe.  Joseph  D.,  Jr. 

•Shaw.  James  A..  Jr. 

•Shaw.  Robert  D..  Jr. 

•Sheehan.  John  W.. 
Jr. 

Sheerer.  George  D. 

•Sheldon.  Robert  J. 

•Shelly.  Michael  H. 

•Shelton.  Charles  B. 
Ill 

•Shelton.  James  C.  II 

•Shepard.  James  M. 


•Sheppard.  Jay  M. 
Sheppard.  Owen  H.,  Jr. 
•Sheridan.  Daniel  F. 
•Sheridan.  Thomas  R. 
•Sherman.  Allan 
Sherman.  Milton  T. 
•Sherrlll.  John  A. 
Sherwood.  Charles  C. 
Shields.  Robert  J. 
Shinn.  William  C. 
Shires,  Charles  D. 
Shirk.  Floyd  D. 
•Shirley.  Cloyce  E. 
•Shirley.  John  W. 
Shoultz.  Kenneth  D. 
•Shull,  James  M.,  Jr. 
•Shute,  David  C. 
•Shutt.  Kenneth  G. 
Sigg.  Pau!  E. 
Sigler.  William  A. 
Signorelll.  Ignatius  A. 
Slmkins.  Kenneth  R. 
•Simmonds.  James  L. 
•Simmons.  Derek  J. 
•Simmons.  Robert  E. 
•Simmons.  Samuel  F.. 

Jr. 
Simoneaux.  Eugene  J. 
•Simpson,  James  K. 
•Simpson,  Joseph  J. 
•Slmp.son.  Michael  G. 
Simpson.  Robert  W. 
Sims.  James  H. 
•Sinasky,  Robert  H. 
•Sinclair.  William  E. 
•Sindorf .  Thomas  J. 
•Singler.  James  C. 
•Siskin.  Edward  J. 
•Skele.  Martins 
•Slaughter,  Jimmy  R. 
•Slaughter,  Dennis  R. 
•Sloan.  Robert  E. 
•Small.  Selden  M. 
•Small.  William  E. 
•Smelley,  Allan  R. 
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Jr. 
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P. 
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Jr. 
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•Thomas,  Norman  M., 
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•Thomas,  Patrick  E. 
•Thomas,  Raymond 

M. 
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'  Tl.cmpson.  George  F. 

Tliompson,  Gary  R. 

•Thompson.  Laile  H.. 
Jr. 

Thompson,  Lanty  E. 

•Thompson,  Glen  D, 

•Thompson,  Robert  J 

•Thompson,  William 
H.  II 

•Thorell.  James  C. 

•Thorn.  John  C. 

•Thornhill.  David  W. 

•Thornton.  James  C. 

•Thorson.  Kenneth  W 

•Thorstenson,      Law- 
rence A. 

•Thrasher,  Craig  L. 

•Thurman,  Curtis  P. 

•Tidball,  Douglas  D. 

Tighe,  Glen  E. 


•Vaughan,  George  D. 
Vaughan,  James  B., 

Jr. 
•Vaughan.  Raymond 

E. 
Veeck,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
•Vetter  David  A. 
•Vinson,  Frederick  D 
•Vocke!.  William  P. 
•VoUbrecht.  Frederic 
'Vonderlinden. 

.\rthur  F. 
•Vonsydow.  Vernon  H. 
Voss.  Robert  A. 
♦Vreeland,  Peter  G 
•Waddoups.  Lynn  J. 
'Wagner,  Glenn  C. 
•Wagner.  Karl  B.  Jr. 
•Wagner,  William.  Jr. 
•Waide.  Kenneth  B.. 

Jr. 
•V.akefield.  Richard 

G. 
Wales,  Paul  R. 
•Wallne,  Richard  L. 
•Walker.  Maurice  C. 
•Wall.  David  H. 
•Wallace.  Michael  T. 
•Walsh.  Edward  L. 
•Walt^ers.  Ronald  P. 
♦Walther,  Arthur  E 
•Walther,  Ronald  G. 
Waltman,  Donald  E. 
■Walton.  Diggs  O. 
•Walton,  Don  H 
•■VVaples.  Robert  E. 


•Tillapaugh,  Martin  J.  'W'ard,  Dan  S. 
•Tillev,  Edmond  A.,  Jr.  'Ward.  Trenwlth  R 
Tillinghast,    Theodore  'Warmoth 
V. 


•Tlllotson.  Frank  L. 
Timmons,  Jack  E. 
•Tineo,  Domlnlck  E. 
•Tobey.  Robert  M. 
•Tobin.  Paul  E..  Jr. 
•Todd.  James  N. 
•Toensing.  Ronald  H. 
•Tolbert.  Edward  P. 
•Tolson.  Arthur  G. 
•Tomlln,  Kit  P. 
•Tomy,  Wallace  S. 
•Toth,  Stephen  S. 
Tower.  Maurice  E. 
•Towne.  Donald  E. 
Towne.  Thomas  N. 
•Trabandt,  Charles  A. 
•Tracy.  George  P. 
•Tranl.    Frederick    E., 

Jr. 
•Traver,  James  E. 
•Truesdell,  John  M. 
•Tucker,  Kenneth  A. 
Tucker.  Ronald  D. 
•Tullis.  Paul  E..  II 
•Turk.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Turley.  Charles  W. 
•Turner,    Curtis    W., 

Jr. 
•Turner.  Eric  A. 
•Turner.  James  R. 
Turpin,  Dorsey  L. 
TuthiU,  James  E. 
•Twardy.  Clement  R. 
•Uhr.  John  F. 
•UUman,  Harlan  K. 
•Umphrey,  Willard  L. 
•Ungerman,  Michael 

K. 
Ursprung.  David  L. 
•Valenta,  Joseph  R. 
Vambell.  James  P. 


Bobby  G. 
•Warn,  Jon  C. 
•Warren,  Ferrell  D 
•Warren,  George  C. 
•Warren.  Roy  D, 
Wasco.  John  P. 
•WaterfiU,  Joseph  H  , 

III 
Waters,  David  A. 
•Waters.  Peter  D. 
•Watklns.  Jim  R. 
•Watson,  Forrest  L. 
•Watson,  Jeter  M,  m 
Watson,  Walter  E. 
•Waugaman,  Merle  A. 
•Weale,  Gary  D. 
•Weaver.  Charles  T. 
•Weaving.  EdwEird  J., 

Jr. 
•Webb.  Bruce C. 
•Webber,  David  A. 
•Webber,  Robert  T. 
•Webber,  Thomas  H., 

Ill 
•Webster,  Richard  A, 
•Weeks,  Ernest  E. 
•Weidman,  Richard  L. 
•W'eldman,  Robert  H., 

Jr, 
•Weldner,  Arthur  H. 
•Weidt.  Roland  L. 
•Welhmlller.   Gordon 

R. 
•Weisgerber.  Donald  E 
Welch,  Harry  D. 
Wells,  Bartholomew 

J.  Jr. 
•Wells.  Etevid  A. 
•Wellumson.  Douglas 

R. 
Welsh,  Walter  L. 
•Welton,  Donald  E. 
Weniger,  Marvin  J. 


•Vanarsdall,  Clyde  J..  Wennekamp,  Marvla 


III 
•Vanburen,  Robert  L. 
•Vandervelde,  Kent 

M. 
Vandlver.  Clifford  L. 
•Vanhoften.  Scott  A. 
•Vannlce,    Robert    L., 

Jr. 
•Varelas,  Constantine  •Whalen,  FYank  R. 


R. 
•Wermuth.  John  J., 

III. 
•Werner.  Robert  M. 
•West.  Caloway  H. 
West.  Richard  L. 
•Westgard.Carl  T. 
•Westhaus.  William  A. 
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•Whaley.  Albert  F..  Jr. 
•Whaley.  Ronald  T. 
Whlsler,  Bruce  A. 
•Whltaker.  Johnny  E. 
•White,  Chester  O  . 

Jr 
•White.  Donald  M.,  Jr. 
•White.  Ernest  D. 
•White.  Larry  R. 
•Whlteford.  James  D 
•Whiting,  Jay  N. 
•Whitmore,  Michael 

K. 
•Whitney.  Payson  R. 

Jr. 
Whitney.  Vernon.  E  . 

Jr. 
•Whyte.  George  L. 
•Wlcklund,  Ralph  D. 
•Wldener,  Harrell  L. 
•Wiggins,  William  F 
•Wilbanks,  Joe  D. 
•Wilcox.  Keith  L. 
•WUdman.  Robert  A. 
•Wiles.  Ernest  O. 
•Wllkens,  Bernard  H 
•Willcin,  Howard  A. 
•Wilkinson.  Richard 
•Wilkinson.  John  G.. 

Jr. 
Willan.  Robert  F. 
•WiUandt,  Theodore 

A. 
•Williams.  Ehivld  W. 
Williams.  Harold  R. 
•Williams.  John  D. 
•Williams,  James  C 
•Williams.  Michael  V. 
•Williams.  Richard  H. 
Williams.  Ronald  L. 
•Williams.  Thomas  J. 
Willis,  Allan  P.,  Jr. 
Willis,  William  A. 
•Wills,  Ronald  J 
•Wilson.  Albert  S. 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Edmund  P.  A. 
•Wilson.  Gary  W. 
•Wilson,  George  C. 
Wilson,  George  F. 
•Wilson.  Ray  G. 
•Wilson,  Richard  A. 
•Wilson.  Robert  M. 
•Wilson,  Ronald  K. 
•Wilson,  Walter  L. 
•Wilson,  William  H. 
•Winslow.  Frederic  D. 
•Winter.  Stanley  R. 
•Winters,  Curtis  J. 
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•Wise.  Walter  C.  Jr, 
•Wlsehart,  Kenneth 
M. 

Wishart,  Walter  E. 
•Wisnewskl.  Walter  F. 
•Wisnlewskl.  Thomas 

C. 
•Witcraft.  William  R. 
•Witt.  Charles  R. 
•Witter.  Raymond  L. 
•Wold.  Norman  L. 
•Womble.  Talmadge 

A. 
Wood.  Carroll  O. 
•Wood.  David  B. 
•Wood.  GlenN. 
•Wood.  Hansel  T  .  Jr. 
•Woodman.  Robert  E. 
•Woodroof,  Glen  C  , 

Jr. 
•Woods.  Jerry  R. 
•Woods.  Paul  F. 
•Woodward,  Charles 

E. 
•Wools.  Ronald  J. 
•Worthylake.  Donald 

H. 
Wrenn.  Ralph  E. 
Wright,  James  R. 
•Wright,  Julian  M., 

Jr. 
•Wright.  Malcolm  S. 
•Wright,  Patrick  E. 
•Wyatt,  Charles  E. 
Wyatt,  Thomas  W. 
•Wylie.  William  L. 
•Wvttenbach.  Richard 

H. 
•Yarbrough,  Milton 

E.  Jr. 
•Yeend.  George  W..  Jr. 
•Yentes,  Richard  D. 
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P. 
Yielding.  Walter  F.  B. 
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♦Young.  George  F. 
•Young,  Kenneth  E. 
•Young.  Leonard  G. 
•Young.  Philip  M. 
•Zagayko.  Andrew  R. 
•Zakis.  Peter 
•Zanzot,  Douglas  H. 
Zarek.  Lawrence  J. 
•Zimmerman.  Sher- 
wood R. 
•Zlatoper.  Ronald  J. 
♦Ziellnskl.  Richard  A. 


U 
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•Actls.  Charles  L. 
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•Andrews.  Ernest  L., 

Jr. 
•Archer.  Thomas  C. 
•Arehart.  Robert  C. 
•Arendt,  Richard  D. 
•Barsness.  James  L. 
Bauman,  Thomas  W. 
•Bednar.  Edmund  J. 
Bell.  Isaac  W.,  Jr. 
•Bell.  James  J. 
Bence.  Benjamin  F. 
•Bergqulst.  John  R. 
•Bettrldge,  Thomas  M 
•Bingemann.  David  A 
•Black.  Bill  H. 
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•Blondln.  Peter  W. 
•Boone.  Paul  R. 
•Breeding.  Earnie  R. 
Britt.  James  W. 
•Brown.  Gene  S. 
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Bugg.  Norman  D. 
•Bunch.  Joseph  R  .  Jr 
•Burton.  James  C. 
Bush.  Richard  E 
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Jr. 
C.irver.  Franklin.  Jr. 
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E. 
Casper.  Harold  R. 
•Chapman,  George  A., 

Jr. 
•Chlsholm,  Douglas  L. 
•Cole.  Chester  B. 
•Collins.  Michael  E. 
Conner,  Jimmy  L. 
•Conner.  John  T. 
•Cook.  Kendall  R. 
Cooper.  George  T. 
Coulter,  Leland  D. 
•Crooks.  Roger  E. 
•Cutter.  David  L. 
Daily.  Jack  M. 
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Deane.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Dear.  Jack  M. 
•Defrancla.  James  M. 
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M.  Jr. 
'Donahue.  John  R. 
Doran.  William  E. 
•Douglas.  Bruce  E. 
•Driskell,     James     D., 

in 
•Dunn.  Robert  G. 


•Duran,  John  B 
•Duvall.  Russel  W  , 
•Eadie,  Paul  W. 
Earls  ton,  Robert  P. 
•Erdahl.  Eugene  S. 
Evans.  Neale  W. 
Ev.i.sovich.  John  J. 
•Ezblanskl.  Joseph  R. 
•Fischenich. 
R. 


•Lovejoy.  John  W. 
•Lovstedt.  Joel  M. 
•Lutz,  Alan  L. 
•Lut7.  Harold.  G  .  Jr 
•MaCaulay.  Charles  P. 
•Magec.  Joe  A. 
•Manson.  Walter 
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Joseph  •  Marten.  Roger  A. 
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•Fuher.  Gary  C.  Mauldin.  Tommie  S. 

Flint.  Ralph  Q.  •Maurer,  Walter  J. 

Fr.inic.  Gene  A.  McCabe.  Hugh  R. 

•G.irabedlan,    Richard  "McCall.  Charles  R. 
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•Ginter.  Howard  A. 
Oiennon.  Edwin  C. 
Goodhall.  Ronald  C 
•Goodwin 

E. 
•Grant.  Robert  D. 
Grantham.  Armon  G. 
•Green.  David  H. 
•Green.  William  T. 
•Grichel.  Dletmar  F. 
•Grover,  Kenneth  L. 
•Gushue.   William.  Jr. 
Hall.  Robert  G. 
•Halperin,  Frederic  I. 
Hamilton,  James  B. 
•Hammond.  Robert  H. 
•Hankins.  William  W. 
•Hansen.  Neal  C. 
Harper.  Albert  E. 
Harrison,  Burnette  S. 
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B. 
•Hart.  Charles  A. 
H.xtcher.  Robert  C. 
•H.iwkins,  Drake  C. 
Hawkins.  Joe  C. 
Hawkins,   Leonard  R. 
Hawthorne,  Richard  L. 
•Healy.  Theodore  J. 
•Heenan.  Donald  P. 
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•Herlng.  Joseph  F. 
•Hickman.  Donald  E. 
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•Hinchman,  James  P. 
•Hines.  Charles  M. 
•Hobbs.  Dennis  W. 
Hobbs.  Wilbur  N. 
•Hopper.  Frederick  E. 
•Hubbard.  Robert  E. 
•Hundelt.  George  R. 
Hyman,  William  M. 
Jenkins.  Donald  L. 
•Jenson.  Ronald  L. 
Johnson.  Jesse  B. 
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Johnson,  Melvin  M. 
•Johnston, 

David  G..  Jr. 
•Johnston,  John  M. 
•Joines.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Ronal  C. 
•Jordahl.  John  C. 
•Jung,  Dietger  E. 
•Kanaley,  Thomas  M. 
•Kaufman,  James  D. 
Kazenas.  Charles  L. 
•Kenlln.  Alfred  W. 
•Kennedy. 

William  L.,  Jr. 
•Kerr.  Harold  L.,  Jr, 
Key,  James  M. 
Kleckhefer,  Ekiward  H. 
Kilgore,  Franklin  D 


•McClung.  Hugh  B  L. 

•McClure.  John  M. 

•McDermott.  John  E 

•McGlunls.  Thomas 
M  .  Jr 
Frederick  'McGraa.  John  R  .  Ill 

McHaffie,  Thomas  G. 

•Mclntyre.  John 
F..  Jr. 

•McMonagle.  James  M. 

•Meltzner.  Robert  O. 

Middlebrooks,  Rob- 
ert H. 

•Miller,  Richard  E. 

Minnls.  Mel  W. 

•Mitchell.  John  W. 
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Morris.  John  G. 

Mortrud,  David  L. 

Mullen.  James  L. 

•Mundy.  Gerald  B. 

•Murphy,  Charles  G. 

•Nalva.  William  A. 

Nemmers.  Robert  S. 

•Newell,  Robert  R. 

•Newton,  Kenneth  R. 

•Nichols,  Clifford  J. 

Nlmmo.  James  E. 

Nissen.  Peter  L..  Jr 

•Nomura.  Gerald  T. 

•Norrls,  David  C. 

•Norton.  Robert  L. 

Norwood,  Ernest  D. 

•Nugent.  George  A. 

Ogletree.  Daniel  E. 

•OHara.  Patrick  J. 

O'Keefe.  Charles  A. 

O'Neal.  Gerald  L. 
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•Parrott.  Ralph  C. 

Patterson.  Kenneth  L., 
Sr. 

Peltier.  Donald  J. 

•Phillips.  Bruce  A. 

Phillips,  Donald  R. 

•Pinskey,  Carl  W. 

•Price,  Robert  F. 

Proffer,  Teddy 

•Redfoot,  Larry  D. 

•Revere.  Sidney  P. 

Rich.  Louis  E. 

•Ricketts.  Max  V. 

Riedel.  William  M. 

•Roberts.  William  J. 

•Rosenfelt,  William 

R. 
•Rubel,  r'lchael  J. 
•Rutherford.  David  O. 
•Ryan.  Patrick  G. 
•Ryan,  Paul  J. 
•Schamp,  Roger  Q. 
•Schiel,  William  A. 
Schoppaul,  Richard  C. 
•Schuller,  Christopher 

C. 
•Schultz,  Robert  A. 


,  Jr. 


Jr. 


•Kleinfeldt,  Richard  F  'Schwerln.  Robert  R. 


•Knesel.  Barry  M. 
•Koslovskl,  Michael 
Kowalski,  Karl  A..  Jr. 
Krueger.  Robert  W. 
•Kunkle.  Gary  J. 
•Lafianza.  Bernard  J. 
•Larson.  James  R. 
•Lavery.  John  C. 
Lee.  Charles  R. 
•Leeper.  James  E.,  Jr. 
•Lehner,  Paul  M. 


Scroggs,  Clifton  R.,  Jr 
•Severance,  Robert  A. 
•Sewell.  John  B. 
•Shay.  Gary  E. 
•Shefman.  Ronald  T. 
•Shields.  Edward  J. 
•Slburt,  Forrest  N..  Jr. 
Silver,  William  W. 
•Singer,  George  M. 
•Smith,  Richard  M. 
•Sockwell.  John  E.,  HI 


•SoUars.  Thomas  E. 
SpiUer,  James  T 
Spradlln.  WUUe  L. 
•Stafford.  Joe  R. 
Stalker,  Carlyle  E. 
Stalvey.  Joseph  E. 
Stangl,  Larry  F. 
•Stewart.  Michael  R. 
•St(x:ker,  Vernon  D. 
•Stockslager.  Earl  M, 
•Stolark.  Edward  J. 
•Storz.  Erwin  F. 
•Straupenleks, 
A. 
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•Tewelow.  William  H. 
Thompson,  Ronald  H. 
Tillman.  Prank 
•Tonjum.  James  F. 
•Tracy.  John  J. 
•Travers.  Donald  E  ,  II 
Troutman.  Mark  L. 
•Ullman.  Robert  C. 
•Unslcker.  David  W. 
•Vanpelt.  David  S. 
Vansickle.  William  J. 
Vantassel.  Russel  D. 
ImantsVlck.  Jerry  W. 

Walkovik.  Gary  L. 


•Strickland.  Robert  M.  •Walton,  Joseph  L. 
•Strittmatter.  •Wells.  Paul  D. 

Bernard  D.  •Whitmore,  Thomas  J 

•Strohmeyer.  Thomas  Whittemore.  Walter  J. 


E. 


Wilkens.  William  T. 
Williams,  James  C. 
•WllUford,  David  A. 
•Wong,  Dennis  W.  H. 
•Yannessa,  Thomas  D 
ZUm.  Gerald  D. 
Zltlau.  Theodore 


•Sulek.  Kenneth  J. 
•Summers.  John  H. 
Swack.  George  R. 
•Swint.  Joel  K. 
•Tcnnant.  Don  L. 
•TerwUllger,  Jackson 
R. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

•Andrews,  Richard  E.    •JuUano,  Peter  G. 

•Bare,  James  C. 

•Battoile. 

Kenneth  P. 
•Bcdenbaugh. 

Garnett  F. 
•Bernardo.  Gerald  S. 
Boiiderman,  Warner  E 
•Carder.  Paul  G. 


•Christiansen, 

David  R. 
•Clancy.  Eugene  J. 
•Davis.  Robert  L. 
Drouin.  Leon  E.,  Jr. 
•Eckert.  James  W. 
Estes.  George  B. 
•Fadden.  Dean  E. 
Gallatin,  William  L. 
•Gammon, 

Kenneth  D. 
•German,  Arnold  T. 
Goodspeed,  James  W. 
•Goodwin, 

Lawrence  T. 
•Griffith.  Harry  G. 
•Hamer,  Richard  B. 
•Hanks,  James  E. 
Hatter,  William 

H..  Sr. 
Henley,  John  S. 
•Hosey,  Gary  R. 
•Hudspeth,  Robert  T. 
•Hull.  David  N. 
Jones.  Ernest  L. 


•Kelley,  Kenneth  C. 
•Lynch,  John  P.,  Ill 
•McKee,  Thomas  C. 
•McKenna,  John  C. 
•Myers.  Richard  L. 
•Orfanedes, 

Evangelos  C. 
•Pearson, 

Rufus  J  ,  III 
•Pero.  Michael  A..  Jr. 
•Rankin,  Terry  V. 
RelUy,  Eugene  R. 
•Renzettl,  Joseph  L. 
•Robinson,  James  Y,, 

Jr. 
•Rohrbach,  Richard 

M. 
•Ross,  David  H, 
Ruff,  John  E. 
Sheaffer,  Donald  R. 
•Skrzypczak,  Caslmlr 

S. 
Slater,  Paul  A. 
Smith.  Ray  A. 
•Snyder,  Robert  L. 
Stamm.  John  A. 
•Stewart,  Stephen  E. 
•Thlmes,  John  F. 
•Vaudreuil,  Wilfred  J., 

Jr. 
•Warren.  Ronald  L. 
•Wheeler,  Warren  O. 
Whltmer,  Richard  D. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ashmore,  Robert  J.        Lane.  Norman  E. 
Bain.  Donald  K.  Ozment,  Bob  L. 

Bazzell,  Samuel  C.  Peck.  Robert 

•Bell.  "R"  Thomas,  III  Postel,  Kenneth  L 


•Bond,  James  C. 
Brland,  Frederick  P. 
Cash.  Harold  D. 
Delisle,  Gary  R. 
Devault,  Richard  L. 
Eckmyre.  Austin  A., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Jerry  L. 
Johnson,  Larry  W. 


Schweitzer,  James  D. 
Smith.  James  D. 
Snlttjer.  WllUam  J. 
Sonntag.  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Thomas.  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  Edgar  P. 
Wilson.  Jason  A. 
Woods,  Allen  O. 


NURSE  CORPS 

Coltharp.  Dove  A.  Whitman,  Judith  M. 

•McKown,  Frances  C.    •Word,  Helena  M. 

Mary  A.  Gore,  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the 
line,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Lois  E.  Harden,  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of   lieutenant   commander   In   the  line  and 
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rtaff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Burch,  Mary  J.  Keating,  Margaret  L. 

•Buschmann,  Virginia  •Mcllralth.  Margaret 
Hlgglns.  Maria  S.  A. 

Hollls,  Zld  V.  Pierce,  Velma  A. 

Htmt,  Owell  V.  Steenburgen,  Anna  L. 


StrPPLY 

•Carr.  Mildred  L. 


CORPS 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Ballnk.  Linda  J. 
Barrett.  Barbara  A. 
Beagan,  Rose  B. 
Beckley,  Mary  A. 
Bingman,  Bette  K. 
Bonner.  Jeanlne  A. 
Brynlarskl.  Prances  A 
Clark,  Georgia 
Clemmer,  Patricia  L, 
Curry,  Viola  D. 
Daleo,  Paula 
Day.  Grace 
Drury,  Joy  L. 
Engle.  Nancy  J.,  Jr. 
Francis,  Sandra  L. 
Gourd.  Jeanne  M. 
Gralchen,  Dimity  L. 
Hamilton,  Susan  P. 
Hanlin,  Ruth  A. 
Harman.  Elizabeth  L. 
Hartshorn,  Lena  M. 
Helmerl,  Johanna  P. 
Hill.  Linda  M. 
Honeycutt,  Betty  S. 
Hower,  Susan  A. 


Jeske.  Nancee  O. 
Kadenacy,  Katherlne 

M. 
Lakln,  Alice  I. 
Lotton,  Oeraldlne 
Martin,  Noreene  A. 
McCarthy,  Margaret 

M. 
McKenzle,  Ora  A. 
Meyer.  Evva  Q. 
Motz,  Ingrld  M.  I. 
Naughton,  Mary  D. 
Nyce.  Barbara  R. 
Ratkovlak,  Carolyn  C. 
Rausch.  Rosemary  E. 
Smalley,  Phyllis  E. 
Smith,  Alice  R. 
Stolzenbach,  Mary  M. 
Terry.  Agnes  S. 
Uphus.  Rosalln  B. 
Volz,  Martha  R. 
Vorachek.  Mary  A. 
Vlsblsky.  Mlchal  M. 
Watson,  Kathryn  A. 
Wax,  Norma  J. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Thlele,  Jo  A. 


Harlan  W.  Armentrout,  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  ap- 
pointment In  the  line,  limited  duty  only, 
in  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant. 

•James  W.  Pee.  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the  line, 
limited  duty  only.  In  the  temporary  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade). 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment 
in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  In  the 
temporary  grade  of  lieutenant : 
Michael  E.  Nadolskl  Homer  P.  Smith,  II 
Henry  J.  Schwlrtz  Jerrold  M.  Smith 

Alan  E.  Smith 

TTie  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  In 
the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Donald  K.  Pranke  Charles  G.  Rumsey 

Richardson  L.  Henley    Robert  H.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Guy  B.  Logan,  Jr. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corptt  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  : 

James  W.  Hargus 

Guy  B.  Logan 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign : 

Arnold  W.  J. 

McKechnlo 
Douglas  P.  Metzger 
Roger  J.  Smith 
Harry  L.  Turner  II 
Gordon  R.  White,  Jr. 
Robert  U.  Woodward 


Robert  E.  Blggerstaff 
James  S.  Coleman  III 
Duane  S.  Fulkes 
James  W.  Hargus 
Charles  E.  Humphrey 
Jack  E.  Kohl,  Jr. 
George  A.  Mallnasky 
Ralph  R.  McCumber. 
Jr. 


The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  in  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Reld  Brodle  III 
John  H.  T.  Miles 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  ensign: 

James  R.  Cain 
Roy  H.  Cook  m 
William  V.  Smith 

Robert  L.  Pou,  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
line  In  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LIKE 

Amos,  Robert  E.  Miller,  Paul  A. 

Baldwin,  Carolyn  O.     Miller,  Ralph  R.,  Ill 
Balian,  Alexander  G.    Mordhorst,  Rawson  B. 
Barker,  Rose  D.  Morris.  James  H. 

Barthelmess,   Karl   T..Muller,  George  J. 


Jr. 

Bell.  Richard  M. 
Bennett,  Denis  F. 
Benson,  Richard  E. 
Berkeblle,  Jack 
Brown,  Paul  F. 
Burke,  Michael  E. 
Ceckuth,  Richard  D. 
Connell,  James  E. 
Deselms,  Verl  D. 
Dixon,  Ronald  R. 
Drury,  Joy  L. 
Dunn,  Michael  E. 
Elkins.  Rodger  N. 


Nash,  Arthur  R. 
Newman,  Ray  G. 
Parker,  Donald  W. 
Parker,  John  C,  Jr. 
Plcotte,  Leonard  F. 
Plttenger,  James  A. 
Relchmann,  fiflchael  I. 
Rellly,  David  L. 
Rejda.  Dennis  P. 
Riffle,  Nathan  L. 
Roberts,  Kim  M. 
Rumsey.  Charles  G. 
Schultz,  Robert  W., 
Jr. 


Fltzmaurlce,  Cornelius Secrest,  Glenn  J. 


A..  Jr. 
Fritz,  Thomas  C. 
Geppert.  Robert  C. 
Greeson,  Tommy  D. 
Hanley,  James  J. 


Shannon,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Sheridan,  Thomas  C. 
Sites,  Bruce  L. 
Smith,  Lary  D. 
Stanley.  Jones  H. 


Heffernan.  Richard  P.    Steele.  Jon  A. 


Hood,  John  T. 
Juengling.  Robert  G. 


Suarez.  Ralph 
Sutphln,  Sheldon  D. 


Klnderman,  Lawrence  TTiomas,  Norman  M., 

W.  Ill 

Kramer,  James  H.  Welsgerber,  Donald  E. 

Kruse,  Harry  R.  Wiggins.  William  F. 

Lawson,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.  Wiles,  Ernest  O. 
Lord,  William  P.  Wilson.  Edmimd  P. 

Luksich,  John  W.         Wilson,  George  G. 
McCollough,  Ralph  A.  Woodroff,  Olen  C,  Jr. 
McKenney,  Lynn  D.      Wyatt,  Thomas  W. 
Mellmar,  Darrell  D. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Krueger,  Robert  W. 
McHaffie.  Thomas  G. 
Minnls,  Mel  W. 
Monthelth,  Gary  H. 
Morris,  John  G. 
Mortrud,  David  L. 
Nemmers.  Robert  S. 
Owens.  Robert  K. 
Redfoot,  Larry  D. 
Riedel,  William  M. 
Scroggs,  Clifton  R.,  Jr. 
Stangl,  Larry  F. 
Tewelow,  William  H. 


Allen,  Robert  F. 
Caplan,  David  A. 
Chapman,  George  A, 

Jr. 
Doran,  William  E. 
Evasovlch,  John  J. 
Giffin,  Donald  H. 
Hull.  Robert  G. 
Hamilton,  James  B. 
Harper.  Albert  E. 
Hatcher.  Robert  C. 
Hawthorne.  Richard 
Hyman,  William  M. 
Kieckhefer,  Edward  H.  Thlele,  Jo  A. 
Koslovskl,  Michael        VanTassel,  Russel  D. 
Kowalski.  Karl  A.  Jr.     Walkovik,  Gary  L. 

CIVTL   ENGINEER  CORPS 

Bonderman,  Warner  E.  Estes,  George  B. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ashmore.  Robert  J.        Lane,  Norman  E. 
Devault,  Richard  L. 
Glard,  Emlle  N. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Coltharp.  Dove  A. 


Patterson,  Patrick  R. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-4 


Abney,  Walter  R. 
Acosta,  Eugene  J. 
Adams.  Elton  R.,  Jr. 
Albee,  Donald  R. 
Allard,  Wesley  J. 
Bagllonl,  Joseph  J. 
Baker,  Eugene  V. 
Barnett.  Norman  B. 
Barnsdale,  Everett  K. 
Barrett.  Norman  R. 
Bates,  Russell 
Bauer,  Robert  N. 
Beeby,  Francis  L. 
Begley,  Eugene  F. 
Bell,  Arthur  R. 
Bennett,  Oeorge  A. 
Bergman.  Howard  E. 
Bly.  David 
Bodlne.  Allen  D. 
Bonnette,  George  R. 
Boone.  Raymond  E. 
Brehm.  Carl  L. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  C. 
Brothers.  Harold  P. 
Brown,  Glen  R. 
Buch.  Herbert  W. 
Buchanan.  Oscar  M. 
Burke.  Mary  L. 
Cagle.  Otis  H. 
Campbell.  Walton  B. 
Clement.  Ralph  J. 
Coan,  Walter  N.,  Jr. 
Coates,  James  E. 
Coleman.  Arthur  J. 
Collins.  Paul  N. 
Conrardy.  Robert  H. 
Corn.  Frank  E. 
Crawford.  Newton  U. 
Darouze.  Manuel  J. 
Davis,  Claude  R. 
Davison,  Richard  P. 
Delaney,  Thomas  P. 
Derocher.  Paul  J. 
Dool,  WUbur  S.,  Jr. 
Douglas,  Daniel  C. 
Edwards.  Richard  M. 
Eldred.  Fred  H. 
Endrlzzi,  Emanuel  J. 
Erlandson.  Helge  W., 

Jr. 
Fant.  William  P. 
Fraim,  Clorls  D.,  Jr. 
Puller,  Ralph  D. 
Galling,  Malcolm  C. 
GUbrook.  Ralph  W. 
Glass.  Edward  B. 
Goodman.  Jack  V. 
Gorman,  Tom  B.,  Jr. 
Grant.  Paul  H. 
Greene,  Raymond  J. 
Greenlees.  Roy  W. 
Haines,  Jesse  M. 
Hale,  Jack  R. 
HamlU,  Joseph  M. 
Hardison,  Jeffrey  J. 
Harrison.  Fred.  Jr. 
Helms.  Harold  L. 
Henklng.  Alfred  M. 
Hill.  Keith  B. 
Hinson,  Charles  W. 
Hoffsetz,  Robert  F. 
Hupi>ee.  Raymond  M. 
Huttig.  William  J. 
Ikard,  Drennen  G. 
Inglerlght.  Vincent  J. 
James,  James  R. 
Jamison,  Eugene  P. 
Johnson.  Wilbur  C. 
Johnston,  Earl  W. 
Jordan.  William  C. 
Kemp.  Douglas  R..  Jr. 
Kerekesh.  Michael 
King.  Clinton  R. 
Klaas.  Leverne  L. 
Kovacs.  Michael 


Kreahllng.  Leonard  J. 
Lacey.  Louis  P. 
Laphan.  Wesley  E. 
Lawrence.  Harold  K. 
Lee,  Oliver  E. 
Leonard.  Robert  L. 
Leone.  Michael  A. 
Lorenz.  Lee 
Maccioll.  Cannen 
Marit,  Prank.  Jr. 
Martlndale,  Walter,  Jr. 
Mastantuno,  Joseph  C. 
Mazgay,  Joseph  A. 
McCart.  Paul  G. 
McDonald.  Billy  B. 
McGulgan,  John  T. 
McGuire,  Dewltt  T. 
McKlnney,  Rex  U. 
McLeod.  Junior  D. 
McNalr.  Douglas  J. 
McNeil,  Edsel 
Mello,  Alfred 
Mldgett.  Sumner  K., 

Jr. 
Minehan.  Henry  W. 
Mlttner.  Jack  E. 
Modic,  FYank 
Molnar.  William  A. 
Mooney.  James  L. 
Newton,  Gordon  B. 
Nolan.  Donald  N. 
Noll.  Gus,  Jr. 
Norrls,  John  H. 
Nowlan,  Robert  B. 
O'Donnell,  Charles  P. 
Orr,  Charles  T. 
Parsons,  Thomas  U. 
Peltier.  Robert  M. 
Perlnger.  Allan  C. 
Perkins.  David  W. 
Pinto.  Joseph  A. 
Plaster,  Coy  T. 
Putman.  Alvin  P. 
Queel.  Craig  J. 
Rachford,  Thoma  J.. 

Jr. 
Rafalovlch.  Daniel  S. 
Ramet.  Charles  C. 
Ramsey,  Joseph  D. 
Rangus.  Anthony  P. 
Rauenzahn.  Richard  P. 
Reed.  Virgil  L. 
Rhoades.  Donald  M. 
Richard.  Louis  H. 
Richards.  Lyle  J. 
Rlchcreek.  Edmund  V. 
Rlnehart.  Forrest  B. 
RobardB,  Stanley  D. 
Robbins.  Earl  B. 
Roberts.  Leo  B. 
Robinson,  Eugene 
Robinson,  Lee  R. 
Robinson,  Steve  H. 
Roby.  John  P. 
Sabota.  Michael  J. 
SanFelippo.  John  J. 
Sawin.  Philip  J. 
Schuler.  Russell  L. 
Schweers.  Nelson 
Scott.  Robert  M. 
Shelton.  Warren  L. 
Simko.  Frank  M. 
Singer.  Frank  W. 
Smith.  Coleman  D.. 

Jr. 
Smith.  Leland  R. 
Smith.  Luther  W. 
Snuffin,  Royden  O. 
Southard,  Conward  B. 
Suggs.  Cecil  L.  R. 
Sullivan,  John  L. 
Sweeney,  George  H. 
Swenson.  Wallace  A. 
TYliKKil.  Benjamin  L. 
Trotter,  Edgar  C. 
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Unfrled.  Charles  M. 
Wallace,  William  H. 
Warrick,  Hebert  B. 
Watson,  Roy  D. 
Welch.  Claude  W. 
Westover.  James  R. 


Wllgus,  Edward  E. 
Wilson,  Joseph  H,  Jr. 
winters,  Raymond  R. 
Zachko,  Peter  O. 
Zarr.  Don  W. 


Chief  warrant  officer,  W-3 


Abbott.  John  C.  Jr. 

AgldluB,  Theodore  H. 

Allen.  Fred  A. 

Anderson,  James  B. 

Andrles,  Justin  J.,  Jr. 

Angulo.  Mike  M. 

Ansley,  William  A. 

Avery.  Harrison  W. 

Barker.  James  D. 

Barnhart.  Marvin  R. 

Bartholomew,  Corne- 
lius R. 

Bean, John  M. P. 

Bender.  Marjorle  G. 

Bleber,  Gustave  W. 

Blssen,  Edward  H. 

Blackwell,  Lewis 

Blalock,  Ralph  T. 

Boardman,  William  B 

Bowser,  Albert  E. 

Brett.  Robert  A. 

Brooks,  James  D. 

Bruno,  Anthony 

Burkhart,  Russell  L. 

Byars,  Frank 

Cannon.  James  G  .  Jr. 

Casey.  Henry  F.,  Jr. 

Collins.  Richard  S. 

Conaway.  Ralph  H.     . 

Cowell,  Benjamin  P. 

Cranford.  James  F. 

Cunnlff.  Thomas  F. 

Davis,  Richard  P. 

Dorcy,  Raymond  M. 

Drucker,  Charles  F., 
Jr. 

Duraji.  John  B. 

Dyer.  Otho  E. 

Eaton.  Bernard  E. 

Eggers.  Walter  E. 

Emmerson.  Vernon  D. 

Endrlzzl,  Emanuel  J. 

Pagan,  James  P. 

Palrcloth,  George  B  , 
Jr. 


LaPave,  Howard  J. 
LaPleur,  Marshall  J, 
Laird,  Harvey  B. 
Lash,  Don  L. 
Lawrence,  Thomas  C. 
Layne,  Harry 
Leamons,  Forrest  E. 
Learned,  Donald  D. 
Marbourg,  Edgar  P., 

Jr. 
Marlltt,  Charles  R. 
Mazzara,  Philip  C. 
McCracken,  James  M. 
McLeod,  John  B. 
Merrick,  William  V. 
Mldgett,  Sumner  K.. 

Jr. 
Monaghan,  Jerome  A. 
Morrlssey,  Peter  C,  Jr. 
Murray,  Richard 
Nelson,  Vernon  J. 
Nestor,  Joseph  L. 
Nolan,  Willis  R. 
Noltlng.  Fred  W. 
Olson.  Alfred  E. 
Olson,  LeonD. 
Overly.  Robert  W.  D. 
Parkin.  William  V. 
Parrlsh.  Wiley  B. 
Patterson,  William  M. 
Peragine,  Joseph  V. 
Petersen.  Hans  P. 
Petersen.  Richard  J. 
Phillips.  Richard  W. 
Proper.  Gaylord  L. 
Ramsey,  William  T. 
Rawlins.  Billy  J. 
Reis.  Adam  W. 
Relsche,  John  V. 
Roblnett.  Homer  E. 
Rodrlgues,  Leo  L. 
Roehs.  Frederick  J. 
Rose.  James  M. 
Rupert,  Frederick  R. 
Sanchez.  Ernest  E. 
Schlmpf.  William  J. 


Fenstermaker,  Roy  E.  ^ _. 

Purqvieron,  George  W.  Schmidt,  Henry 
Garner,  "J"  '"P"  Schrel,  Robert  C. 

Gllllatt.  Harold  R.         Seaton,  Charles  H. 
Gray,  James  E.  Shafner.  Paul 

Greenfield.  William  G.Slnxip.  Welland  T 


Smallwood,  Frank  W., 

Jr. 
Soule,  William  C. 
Stagg.  Philip  R. 
Steward,  John  L. 
.Stroberg,  John  E. 
Swenson,  Albert  F  . 

Jr. 
Taylor,  Robert  M. 
Tether.  Charles  E. 
Thorpe.  Leslie  F. 
Tyre.  Clyde  R. 
VanCleef,  Jacque  E. 
Vautler,  Byron  C. 
Wagoner,  James  I., 

Jr. 
Wheeler.  Norman  E. 
Whiteside.  James  M. 
WUdermuth,  Aaron  H. 

R. 
Williams.  George  E. 
Witkoski.  Cheslaw 
Wcxjds.  Kenneth  W. 
Worrell.  Henry  R. 


Grudt,  Dale 
Haffey.  John  E. 
Hagen,  James  E. 
Hayter,  Clifford  C. 
Heafner.  James  E. 
Hensler,  William 
Hermsen,  Gerald  E. 
Hlgglns,  Dean  S. 
Hlnckle,  James  P. 
Holland,  Andrew  S. 
HolUngsworth, 

WllUimi  C. 
HolUs,  James  D. 
Inscoe,  Benjamin  P. 
Isselhardt.  Francis  X 
Jlnnette,  Richard  H. 
Johnson,  Donald  R. 
Johnson,  Edward  H. 
Johnson,  Thoma.s  M 
Jones.  Daniel  G 
Jones.  Leonard  F. 
Kelsay,  Alfred  O. 
Kelso,  Don  A. 
KUmkewlcz,  Paul 
Lacy,  Gene  H. 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-2 

Gilmore.  Fredrick  W. 

Koehler.  Merle  H. 

The  following-named  ofHcers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for-  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Aabye,  David  C. 
Abel,  Bruce  A. 
Adams, 

Kenneth  R.,  Jr. 
AdamskJ, 

Frances  B.  A, 
Adaschlk,  Anthony  J. 
Addison,  Michael  R. 
Ahern,  David  G. 
Aiken.  William  P. 
Alexander. 

Marlon  R..  Jr. 
Alexander,  Hugh  M. 
Alich,  John  A..  Jr. 
Allen,  Henry  D. 
Allen.  Noel  M. 
Anders.  Robert  L. 
Andersen,  Robert  V. 
Anderson.  Cecil  C. 
Anderson.  Daniel  S. 
Anderson,  Dixon  J. 
Anderson,  David  C. 
Anderson,  Harold  M. 
Anderson.  Jerold  F. 
Anderson,  Russell  F. 
Anderson.  Thomas  P. 
Andrews.  John  T.,  Ill 
Angell.  John  P. 
Apple.  Lester  A. 
Applegate.  Stephen  S. 
Apter.  Marc  T. 
Archibald.  Alfred  W. 
Armstrong,  William  L. 
Arndt.  Brian  A. 
Arnswald.  Richard  J. 
Arny.  Louis  W.,  in 
Arington,  Loren  D. 
Arrlson.  James  M..  HI 
Arterburn.  James  D. 
Asher.  Philip  G..  Jr. 
Atkinson.  Brian  P. 
Atkinson.  Sid  E. 
Atwater.  David  C. 
Atwell.  Felton  G. 
Austin. 

Marshall  H..  Jr. 
Ayers.  James  B. 
Baack.  Lawrence  J. 
Babb.  Phillip  R. 
Bachlnsky.  Eric  W. 
Badger.  Rodney  R. 
Baer,  Thomas  S. 
Bailey.  Jerry  R. 
Bain,  Paul  S 
Baird,  Donald  J. 
Baker.  William  H. 
Bakewell,  Richard  B. 
Baldwin.  George  K. 
Baldwin,  Lewis  S. 
Ball,  James  H. 
Ballard.  Michael  H. 
Ballback,  Leonard  J., 

Jr. 
Banks,  Warren  M. 
Bankson.  Rodney  A. 
Bard.  Albert  E. 
Bard.  Nicholas  T  .  Jr. 
Bare.  George  H. 
Barker.  Kenneth  D. 
Barksdale.  William  J. 
Barnett.  Thomas  J. 
Baron.  Victor  S. 
Barsosky.  John  J. 
Bartlett.  Robert  C. 
Bauman.  James  R. 
Baumrucker.  Alan  E. 
Baumruk.  Brian  C. 
Baumstark.  James  S. 
Baxter.  George  G..  Ill 
Beall.  James  M..  Jr. 
Beam.  Sherrlll  W. 
Beardsley.  John  W. 
Beaudry.  Frederick  H 
Bechellt.  Francis  J 
Becker.  Richard  D. 
Beckwlth.  Bruce  B. 
Beckwlth.Ted  Jr. 
Becnel.  Philip  A  .  Ill 
Bell.  Lyndon  R. 
Bell.  Robert  S. 
Bellafronto,  Malcom 

J  ,  Jr. 


LINE 

Belluccl,  Gerald  W, 
Belser,  Richard  B.,  Ill 
Benn.  Walter  J..  Sr. 
Benner.  Francis  J. 
Bennett,  Bobby  E. 
Bennett,  Daniel  C. 
Bennitt,  Brent  M. 
Benson,  Harry  J. 
Benson,  Lawrence  P. 
Benson.  William  T. 
Bentz.  Wilbur  L. 
Berdlne,  Robert  A. 
Berg.  Peter  W. 
Berger,  Henry  G. 
Berkowltz.  Michael  C. 
Berman,  Carl  R..  Jr. 
Bernard,  Lai^Tcnce  G., 

Jr. 
Bernstein,  Stephen  M. 
Berry,  Donald  T. 
Bertolottl.  Ernest  J. 
Bevler.  Robert  L. 
Blddle,  James  E. 
Blenllen,  Daniel  E. 
Binder,  Gregory  D. 
Bingham,  John  E. 
Blntlnger,  David  L. 
Bishop,  Robert  W. 
Blswanger,  Charles  T., 

Ill 
Black,  FYancls  M  ,  Jr. 
Black.  George  D  .  Jr. 
Blackwelder.  James  M. 
Blackwell.  Bert  E. 
Blair.  Jack  R. 
Blake,  David  A. 
Blake.  Ernest  L  .  Jr. 
Blakely,  Donald  R. 
Bleyle.  George  A,,  Jr. 
Block.  Martin  J. 
Boatman.  Wayne  A. 
Boder,  Robert  H. 
Boeck.  Lothar  S.,  Jr. 
Boeddeker,  Joseph  C. 
Boggs.  Donald  L. 
Bolger,  Robert  K. 
Bond.  Robert  L. 
Bondl.  Robert  C. 
Bonesteel,  Craig  G. 
Borchers.  Carl  B. 
Borman.  Walter  C.  Ill 
Borona.  James  S. 
Bosken.  Ronald  J. 
Bosllc.  Wayne  H. 
Bosworth,  Robin 
Bourdo.  John  D. 
Bowden.  Peter  K. 
Bowers,  Richard  C. 
Bowman,  Bruce  R. 
Bowman,  Constance 

G. 
Bowman.  Gene  M. 
Boyce.  Robert  W. 
Boyd. Joanne  L. 
Boydell,  Bruce  J. 
Boydston,  James  L. 
Boyer.  Bruce  A. 
Boyer.  Philip  A..  Ill 
Brace.  Richard  A. 
Bracker.  William  A. 
Brady.  Bruce  M. 
Brady.  Robert  J. 
Brady.  Timothy  S. 
Bragunier.  William  E. 
Brandon.  Harry  B  .  Ill 
Bransford,  Robert  A., 

Jr. 
Brazil.  Hugh  E. 
Breen.  William  J..  Ill 
Brelninger.  Alan  F. 
Brlcker.  Havel  D. 
Brlcker.  Jeffrey 
Jr.  Bright,  Charles  N. 
Bright.  Larry  L. 
Brlner.  Richard  M. 
Brlttaln,  Ronald  M. 
Brookbank.  Earl  B., 

Ill 
Brooks.  Leon  P..  Jr. 
Bross.  Donald  C. 
Brown,  Emory  W.,  Jr. 


Brown,  James  A. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  L. 
Brown,  John  F. 
Brown,  Lawrence  O. 
Browning,  James  W., 

II 
Browning,  John  S.,  Jr, 
Bryan,  Herbert  P. 
Buchanan, John  G. 
Buckley,  Russell  H., 

Jr. 
Buckley,  William  F. 
Bugge,  Marshall  W. 
BuUard,  Winston  P. 
Burgess,  Clifford  T., 

Jr. 
Burke,  Richard  L. 
Burns.  Michael  F. 
Burns.  Richard  J. 
Burns,  Roy  D. 
Burr.  David  S. 
Burroughs.  Gerald  C. 
Burton.  Michael  C. 
Bushnell.EarleS. 
Butler,  Eugene  L. 
Butters,  Alvln  L..  Jr. 
Buttram,  Robert  H. 
Byrne,  Donn  H. 
Cable,  David  W, 
Cable,  Gordon  G.,  Jr. 
Cahill  Joseph  F,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  James  D. 
Caldwell,  Max  D. 
Caler,  John  E. 
Calhoun,  Marcus  B.. 

Jr. 
Callahan,  Joseph  W.. 

Jr 
Callahan,  Leonard  P. 
Callahan.  Lawrence  A 
Callahan,  Michael  W. 
Cameron.  "V"  King 
Cameron,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Cameron.  William  T., 

Jr. 
Camp.  Norman  T. 
Campbell,  James  J. 
Campbell.  James  R. 
Campbell.  John  A..  Jr. 
Campbell,  Malcolm  L. 
Cappalonga,  Joseph 

H. 
Caputo.  Michael  P. 
Carey.  David  J. 
Carey,  James  R. 
Carey,  Richard  S. 
Carle.  Gary  L. 
Carlmark,  Jon  W. 
Carlsen,  "W"  Eugene 
Carlson,  Erie 
Carlson,  James  L. 
Carmen,  Marie  M. 
Carolan,  James  C. 
Carroll.  Charles  E. 
Carroll.  Hugh  E.,  II 
Carroll,  Thomas  K., 

Jr. 
Carson.  WllUamH.n 
Carter.  Lynn  D. 
Carter.  Ronnie  G. 
Case.  William  F. 
Cashman,  Alan  M. 
Caskey.  Maurice  R. 
Cassady.  Robert  T..  Jr 
Cassell,  Robin  B. 
Cassldy,  Brian  B. 
Caudell,  WlUard  G. 
Cavaney,  Byron  M., 

Jr. 
Cebrowskl,  Arthur  K. 
Cecil.  Richard  A. 
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Chappell,  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
Charlton,  Anthony  W, 
Charron,  Paul  R. 
Chastaln,  Max  I. 
Checkett,  James  J. 
Chenault,  David  W., 

II 
Chotvacs,  Charles  J. 
Chrlstal,  Clark  D. 
Chrlstensen,  Daniel 

W. 
Chrlstensen,  Ernest 

E.  Jr. 
Christian,  Michael 

D. 
Christian.  George  P. 
Christie,  Warren  B. 

Jr. 
Christie,  William  P. 
Christina,  Edward  J. 
CUlbertl,  Richard  V. 
Clnco,  Raymond  Jr. 
Clottl,  Paul  A. 
Claassen,  Steven  H. 
Cladek,  Edward  A. 
Clark,  Henry  H. 
Clark,  Hiram  W.,  Jr, 
Clark,  James  W. 
Clark,  Terrell  I. 
Clark,  William  H. 
Clarke,  Wllmot  P. 
Clary  John  C. 
Claxton  Keith  E. 
Clayborn  William  L. 
Clemens.  Kenneth  E. 
Clements,  William 

G. 
demons,  Victor  E. 

Cllne.  Michael  L. 
Clough,  Geoffrey  A. 

Clow,  Gordon  H. 

Cloward,  Richard  S. 

Coburn,  Clarence  D., 
Jr. 

Coffey,  Edward  C. 

Collier,  Arthur  H. 

Collins,  Michael  R. 

Collins,  Walter  S. 

Combe.  Andrew  J. 

Combs,  Michael  C. 

Common,  John 

Conant,  Edward  H, 

Conlln.  Michael 

Connell,  Daniel  E. 

Connolly  Dennis  J, 

Content,  Dale  M. 

Conterno,  Paul  A. 

Cook.  Cheryl  S. 

Cook,  Douglas  W. 

Cooke,  Lon  M. 

Cooper,  John  B.,  Jr. 

Cooper,  Roger  M. 

Copeland,  Fred  R  ,  Jr. 
Jr. 

Coppola.  Ernest  J. 

Corgnatl,  Lelno  B., 
Jr. 

Corwln,  Thomas  M. 

Costello.  John  P.,  II 

Costello.  William  B. 

Coughlln.  Michael  D. 

Coulon.  Maurice  W. 

Coulson.  Allan  R. 

Coward.  Asbury.  IV 

Cox.  John  T. 

Coyne.  Martin  C 

Cranston.  Gregory  V. 

Crawford.  Frederick  R. 

Crews.  Thomas  W.,  Ill 

Croll.  William  H. 

Cross,  Robert  C  Jr. 

Cross.  Ruth  A. 

Jr 


I 


Cepek.  Robert  J.  — 

Chadwick.  John  E.,  Jr.  Crosson.  Edward  M 
Chalfant.  Donald  K.      Crowley.  Lionel  L. 
Chalkley.  Henry  G.         Croy.  Paul  A. 
Chamberlain.  Terry  M.  Culbertson.  Charles 
Chambliss,  Alfred  P.,  F  .  'r. 

Ill  Cunnlff.  Betty  L. 

Chancellor,  Robert  O.    Curley.  Richard  C. 
Chandler,  James  F.        Currle.  Louise  B. 
Chaney,  William  L.,        Curry.  David  W. 

Jr.  Curtis,  Robert  E. 
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Gushing,  John  S. 
Cusmano,  Jerome  H. 
Custodl,  George  L, 
Cutter,  Douglas  B. 
Cutter,  Mary  A. 
CzapUnskl.  Richard  M. 
Dalton,  John  H. 
Daly,  Daniel  A. 
Dambaugh,  John  A. 
Dambroslo,  Robert  J. 
Dameron,  Michael 
Daniel,  Johnny  H. 
Dansker,  Alfred  S. 
Dantone,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Dargls,  Kenneth  R. 
Darnell,  Carlton  H. 
Dau,  Frederick  W.,  Ill 
Davenport,  Marvin  E. 
Davenport,  Robert  C. 
David,  Phillip  H. 
Davidson.  Teddy  G. 
Davles,  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
Davles,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Prank  A. 
Davis,  George  M. 
Davis,  Gerald,  Jr. 
Davis,  James  A. 
Davis,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Newell  G. 
Davis,  Norman  E. 
Davis,  Ralph  B. 
Davis,  Thomas  A. 
Davis,  Walter  B. 
Davis,  William  E. 
Dawson,  Richard  W. 
Dawson,  Robert  K. 
Day  Charles  J. 
Day,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Debenp>ort,  David  R. 
Degreef,  Donald  J. 
Dehart.  David  A. 
Deltrlck,  Jack  L. 
Dekshenleks,  Vldvuds 
Dell,  Julius  B.,  Jr. 
Delorenzo,  Robert  A. 
Demarco,  Joseph  G., 

Jr, 
Demchlk,  Robert  P. 
Dempewolf,  Philip  W. 
Dempsey.  John  E. 
Dendy,  Robert  T. 
Denslow,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Depew,  John  P. 
Deroco.  Alan  P. 
Desantls,  Frank  C,  Jr. 
Desrochers,  Joseph  O. 
Dettman.  Bruce  M. 
Dettmer,  John  J. 
DevUblss.  Jerome  L. 
Dlener.  William  R. 
Dillon,  Brian  D. 
Dlmuro,  Jean  A. 
Dirren,  Frank  M.,  Jr. 
Dobbins,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Donalson,  Robert  C. 
Donath,  Robert  M. 
Donndellnger,  Paul  W 
Donnelly,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Donohue.  Bernard  G., 

Jr. 
Doubles.  James  E. 
Douglass.  Andrew  I. 
Dow,  Paul  R. 
Doyle,  James  P. 
Doyle.  Michael  W. 
Dozler,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Draper.  Dennis  G. 
Drennan,  Arthur  P. 
Drew.  Raymond  M. 
Dreyer.  Carl  H. 
Drlnan.  David  R. 
Drlscoll,  Thomas  J. 
Duffy.  James  M. 
Dukes.  Roland  E. 
Dunagan,  Jerry  M. 
Dunlap,  David  B. 
Dunn.  Richard  B. 
Dunne,  Gerald  W, 
Durden,  John  D. 
Durepo.  Charles  P. 
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Dwyer,  David  E. 
Earle,  John  f 
Earnest,  Richard  L. 
Easton,  Robert  W. 
Eckstein,  Eric  R. 
Eddy,  Rodman  M, 
Edgar,'  George  L. 
Edge,  Julian  D. 
Edmondson,  Leslie  S. 
Edwards,  Harry  S.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Henry  B.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  John  N. 
Eggers,  Jerome  E. 
•  Ehlers,  Theodore  J. 
Eichler,  George  F. 
Eberfeld,  Lawrence  G. 
Elliott.  Richard  W, 
Ellis,  Braxton  C. 
Ellis,  Donald  G. 
Ellis,  Wlnford  G. 
Elsasser.  Thomas  C. 
Emerson,  David  C. 
Emerson.  John  M. 
Engel,  Leonard  E.,  Jr. 
Ennls.  James  D. 
Epperly,  Richard  A. 
Elrdman,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Erlckson,  Clifford  M. 
Erlcson,  Walter  A. 
Ersklne,  Michael  H. 
Escobar,  Frank  A..  Jr. 
Eustls,  David  L. 
EvangueUdl.  Cyril  G. 
Evans,  Gerard  R. 
Evans,  James  J. 
Evans,  John  M. 
Evans,  Larry  A. 
Evans,  Marshall  L. 
Evans.  Matthew  S.,  Jr. 
Everett.  Jack  W..  Jr. 
Eversole.  Peter  J. 
Ewlng,  Robert  L. 
Ewlng,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Fabre,  Frank  J..  Jr. 
Faddls.  Walter  H. 
Fagan.  Richard  T. 
Fant.  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 
Farmer,  Claude  S.,  Jr. 
Farmer,  Michael  A. 
Farmer.  Michael  J. 
Farrar,  David  W, 
Parrar,  Dennis  L. 
Farrell.  Edmund  J..  Jr. 
Farrell.  Robert  J. 
Fausz,  James  E. 
Feeney,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Pegan,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Feltham.  Francis  M. 
Penton.  Paul  H. 
Ferguson.  James  B.,  Ill 
Fernald,  James  G. 
Fernandez,  Leabert 

R.  Jr. 
Ferrara,  Michael  A., 

Jr. 
Ferraro,  Robert  V. 
Ferris.  Jeffrey  E. 
Feuerbacher,  Dennis 

G. 
Fey.  William  L.,  Ill 
Finney,  James  H. 
Fltts.  Joel  R. 
Fitzgerald.  John  R., 

Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  John  W. 
Flentle,  David  L. 
Flesher,  Larry  G. 
Fletcher,  Paul  R. 
Fletcher.  Thomas  R. 
Flory.  Thomas  D. 
Floth.RowlnK. 
Foerster,  Bruce  S. 
Foley,  Michael  J. 
Foley,  Richard  W. 
Fookes,  Johanna  P. 
Forestell.  William  L. 
Forman,  Ernest  H. 
Forrester,  George  S. 
Forsberg,  Gary  L. 
Foster,  James  W. 


Poster,  Thomas  A. 
Frame,  Thomas  A, 
FranJevlc,  Barbara  L. 
Pranks,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Frazler.  John  H.,  in 
Preulund,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Free.  William  E.,  Ill 
French,  Charles  A. 
Prenzel,  Joseph  W.,  Jr, 
Prey,  Raymond 
Frlck,  Dennis  D. 
Frlcke,  Harold  J.,  Jr. 
PYiedman,  Marcus  V. 
Promme,  William  R, 
Frost.  James  M. 
Pry.  John  L. 
Fugard.  William  H. 
Puge.  Douglas  P. 
Fulkerson.  Grant  D. 
Fuller.  James  R. 
Pulmer,  Joseph  A. 
Pulwiler.  James  L. 
Pusch.  Kenneth  E. 
Gabala,  James  A. 
Gaborlc,  George  A. 
Gadeken,  Arlan  D. 
Gallher,  Gaylord  W. 
Gallmeyer,  Carl  O. 
Galvln,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Gamrath,  James  C. 
Gangloff,    Wllmer   C, 

Jr. 
Gantzert,  Gregory  P. 
Garber,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Garrett,  Carl  E. 
Garrett.  Garland  W. 
Garrett,  Mark  E. 
Gaston.  Albert  S.,  Jr. 
Gates,  Charles  R. 
Gault,  Robert  L. 
Gaupln,  Michael  W. 
Gawne.  John  C. 
Gay,  Marvin  J. 
Gaylord.  William  K. 
Geddle.  John  M.,  Jr, 
Gemmlll,  John  W. 
Genson,  Gary  L. 
Georgenson,  Ronald 

G. 
Geraghty,  John  M. 
Gerard,  "W."  Joseph 
Germann,  Larry  P. 
Gibson,  Richard  A. 
Gides,  George  J. 
Gler,  Edwin  P. 
Glerman,  Michael  J. 
Glldea,  James  J. 
Glller,  Gary  D. 
GUles,  Ronald  J. 
Gllmartin,  John  T. 
Gilpin,  Robert  P. 
Gilson,   Frederick   T., 

Jr. 
Glnglss,  Joel  D. 
Gist,  David  M. 
Given,  Robert  O. 
Glennon,  Robert  C. 
Glevy.  Daniel  P. 
Gnllka,  Charles  W. 
Godlnho,  Antonio  A. 
Gogat,  Jerome  L. 
Good,  Gerald  L. 
Goolsby,  Richard  E. 
Gordon,  Barry  A. 
Gorman,  John  E. 
Gosselln.  Richard  L. 
Gottlieb,  William  A. 
Grable.  Joe  F.,  Jr. 
Graef ,  Peter  J. 
Graham,  Clark 
Graham,  James  J. 
Graham,  Richard  D. 
Graham,  William  H., 

Ill 
Granere.  Roger  P. 
Grant,  John  A. 
Grant.  Stephen  I. 
Grasser.  Philip  F. 
Graves.  John  D. 
Graves,  Kenneth  E. 


Gray,  Douglas  C. 

Gray,  Francis  D. 

Green,  Daniel  E. 

Green,  William  F. 

Greenberg,  Peter  D. 

Greene,  James  B.,  Jr. 

Greeson,  Bernard  D. 

Gregg,  Ronald  I. 

Gregg.  William  A.,  Jr. 

Grler,  George  W.,  ni 

Griffin,  Dominic  B..  II] 

Griffiths,  Mark  H. 

Griggs,  Carlton  A. 

Gross,  Charles  N. 

Guess.  Harry  A. 

Gustavson,  Michael  A. 

Gutierrez,  James  E. 

Haala,  Patrick  W.  J. 

Habermeyer,    Howard 
W.,  Jr. 

Hackett,  Donald  E.,  Jr, 

Haines,  William  R. 

Halbert,  Richard  W. 

Hall,  Fredrick  S.,  Jr. 

Hall,  Gerald  L. 

Hallahan,  Edward  T., 
Jr. 

Halpln,  Francis  J. 

Hamilton,  Gerald  K. 

Hammond,  Thomas  J. 

Hampton,  Mark  I. 

Hannsz,  Donald  A. 

Hannum,  Edmund  P., 
Jr. 

Hansel,  Richard  E. 

Hansen,  David  G. 

Hansen,  Kathleen 

Hanson,  Dale  E. 
Hanson,  Robert  T.,  Jr, 

Harder,  Ronald  E. 

Hardy,  Richard  W. 

Hare,  Mary  A. 

Hargus,  James  W. 

Harmon,  Judd  S. 

Harrell,  George  E. 

Harris,  Arthur  C,  III 

Harris,  Richard  C. 

Harris,  Stewart  M. 
Harris,  Thomas  H. 

Harris,  William  R. 

Harris,  William  I. 

Harrison,  Gilbert  A. 

Harrison,  George  C, 
Jr. 

Harrison,  Russell  W., 
Jr. 

Harter,  Thomas  R. 
Hartman,  Burr  C. 
Hartman.  William  M. 
Harvey.  James  P. 
Hassler,  Bobby  V. 
Hastings.  Steven  C. 
Haugen.  James  A. 
Haupt.  Katharine  L. 
Hauschlldt,  Walter  F. 
Hausmann,  Gerald  L, 
Havlcan,  Richard  D. 
Hawk,  Roger  M. 
Hawk.  Thomas  F, 
Hawke,  William  W. 
Hawkes,  James  B. 
Hawley,  John  A..  Ill 
Haynes,  Bobby  J. 
Hayward.  James  K. 
Heath,  Charles  M..  Jr. 
Heeb.  Benny  J. 
Heep,  William  A. 
Held.  Billy  L. 
Heist.  David  W. 
Hekel.UIlsD. 
Helyer.  Gordon  D. 
Hemming.  Jon  S. 
Henderson.  Robert  V.. 

Jr. 
Hendricks,  Brian  K. 
Hendricks.  James  R. 
Hennlng,  Owen  S. 
Hennings,  Louis  W.. 

Ill 
Henry,  Russell  K. 
Hepner,  Bruce  W. 


Hereford,  Robert  E., 
Jr. 

Herriott,  Robert  P. 

Hess.  Gerald  R. 

Hewitt,  George  M. 

Hewlett,  Michael  P, 

Heyer,  Robert  W. 

Heyse,  Frederick  H. 

Hlckey.  Robert  P. 

Hiestand.  Frank  H. 

Hlgglns.  Charles  T. 

Hlldebrandt,  John  L., 
Ill 

Hill,  David  M. 

Hill.  Russell  E. 

Hlmbarger.  Robert  L. 

Hlmmelspach,  James 
E. 

Hinckley.  Robert  M. 

Hlse,  George  E.,  II 

Hiss.  Roger  A. 

Hlavinka.   Ronald  R. 

Hodge,  Glenn  M. 

Hoeman,  Richard  D. 
Hoferkamp,  Allan.  Sr. 

Hoffman,  Charles  H. 

Hoffman,  Dennis  R. 

Hogan.  Jerry  P. 

Hogarth,  Thomas  E. 

Holian,  James  E. 

Hollett,  Grant  T.,  Jr 

Hollinger,  Merlin  B. 

HolUs,   Robert   E. 

Holloway,  Laurls  M. 

Holman.  Michael  S. 

Holmes,  Gloria  A. 

Holmes.  John  M. 

Holmes,  John  T. 

Holmes,  WllUam  C. 

Holsenbeck.  Daniel  C 

Holton,  John  T. 

Holton,  Thomas  R. 

Holz,   Arthur   F. 

Holzapfel,  Alan  K. 

Hooper,   Barry  W. 

Hopkins,  Ralph  W.. 

Hopkins.  Robert  D 

Horan,  James  J. 

Horner,  Jonathan  N. 

Horowitz.  Albln 

Horton,  Douglas  J. 

Norton,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Horton,  William  V. 
Houghton,  Jonathan 
P. 

Houlder,  Robert  L. 

Howard,  James  H., 
Howard,  Mark  W. 
Howell,  Thomas  E. 
Howey,  William  D.. 
Rowland,  John  G. 
Howie,  Kenneth  M. 
Howser,  James  H. 
Hubbard,  Howard  H., 

Ill 
Hubbard,  James  O. 
Hufford,  Philip  T. 
Hughes,  Edward  M. 
Hughes,  Robert  O. 
Hullck,  Timothy  P. 
Hultiu.   Jerry   M. 
Humphrev.  Bradford, 

Jr. 
Humphreys.  Wayne  I 
Hunter.  Gordon  W. 
Hurd.   William   J. 
Hurst.  Susan  M. 
Hutmaker,  Matthew 

A.,  Jr. 
Hutson,  David  D. 
Hyde.  Joseph  G. 
Hydrlck.  Harry  W. 
Hyland.  William  W 
Hynes.  Robert  P. 
laconis.  John  P..  Jr. 
Igoe.  Peter  M. 
Ince.  Joe 

Ingwersen.  John  L 
Irwin.  Larry  A. 
Isaacs.  Phillip  W. 
Isenberg.  Michael  T 
Jacobs,  Philip  R, 


JamersoD,  Clifford  L, 

Jannik,  John  P, 

Jardine,  David  A. 

Jardls.  Paul  W. 

Jareckl.  Stephen  A. 

Jaroch,  Timothy  D, 

Jarrett,  Mark  D. 

Jennerjohn,  Frederick 
A. 

Jennings,  James  L. 

Jennings.  Paul  R. 

Jensen,  Michael  G. 

Jenstad.  Stephen  E 

Jett.  Charles  C. 

Joa.  William  R. 

Johnson.  Carmen  J 

Johnson.  Francis 

Johnson.  James  F. 

Johnson,  Robert  L. 

Johnson,  Stuart  C. 

Johnston.  Thomas  M. 

Jolley.  Ronald  S. 

Jones.  Clark.  R. 

Jones.  Donald  W. 

Jones,  Gary  P. 

Jones.  Kip  E. 

Jones,  Philip  K. 

Jones.  Robert  D. 

Jones.  Roy  W..  II 

Jones,  Stephen  H 

Jones,  Thomas  P. 

Jones,  Thomas  H. 

Jones,  Wilton  S. 

Jontry.  Michael  J. 

Jordan,  James  A. 

Jordan.  Robert  L..  Jr 

Jorgensen.  William  F. 

Joyce.  Robert  H. 

Juengllng,  Robert  G. 
C.  Julian.  Jerry  L. 

Julian.  Robert  K. 

Jungels.  Daneen  L. 

Jurgens.  Henry  J.,  Jr. 

Kaeser.  Karl  H. 

Kalal.  Llndsey  E. 
jrKalyn,  Richard  A. 

Kampf ,  Michael  ni 

Kannlng.  Dartd  W. 

Kaplan.  Murray  A. 

Kastel,  Bruce  A. 

Katahara.  Ronald  C. 

Katz.  Richard  G. 

Kearney.  James  M. 

Kearns.  Walter  E. 

Keating.  Michael  L. 

Keefe.  Paul  H..  Jr. 
jr.Keeney.  Malcolm  S. 

Kelm.  Francis  N. 

Keithly.  Roger  M.,  Jr 
Jr.Kellen,  Carl  W. 
B.   Kelley.  Thomas  J. 

Kellner,  Gary  E. 

Kelly,  Eugene  E. 

Kelly.  George  J..  Jr. 

Kelly,  William  C,  Jr. 

Kelsey,  John  P. 

Kemmerer.  Frank  E. 

Kemple.  Morris  M.,  Jr. 

Kendall.  John  A. 

Kenneally.  Thomas  D, 

Kennedy.  James  E. 

Kenny.  Michael  D 

Kenslow.  Michael  J 

Keogh.  Hugh  D. 

Kerr.  Harry  D. 

Kesler.  WaUer  W. 

Kettelhodt.  Henry  R 

Key.  William  H..  Jr. 

Keyes.  Joseph  A  .  Jr. 

Keyser.  Richard  L 

Kidder.  Jason 

Kiley.  Dennis  W 
Jr  Kiliam.  Kent  H. 

Klmberling.  Stephen 
M. 

King.  Edward  F. 

King.  John  D. 

Kingsley.  Wayne  B 
Kipp.  John  L. 
Kirk.  Kerry  E. 
Klrkebo.  John  A. 
Klrkland,  Richard  G. 
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Kissinger.  Jon  W. 
Klaas,  Jack  U. 
Klampfer,  Rudolph  J. 
Klein,  John  P. 
Klein,  Karl  M.,  Jr. 
Kline.  William  G.  HI 
Klocek,  Kenneth  D. 
Kloeppel.  Byron  P. 
Knight.  David  M. 
Knutson,  Donald  L. 
Koenen,  Austin  V. 
Koenig,  Harold  S. 
Koerber,  Keith  G. 
Kohla,  Donald  S. 
Kolata,  John  D. 
Kopel,  Jerome  M. 
Koster.  Edward  H. 
Kott.  Roy  A. 
Kraft,  Crispin  S. 
Kraft,  James  C. 
Kraft,  James  N. 
Kranz,  David  O. 
Kreklch.  Alexander  J. 
Krell.  Ronald  M. 
Kruke.  Paul  B. 
Krum.  Bruce  O. 
Laabs.  Stephen  K, 
Labatte,  Philip  \V., 

Jr. 
Lacher,  Richard  G. 
Lagreek,  Paul  W. 
Lambert,  John  F. 
Lamping.  James  R. 
Lane.  Thomas  F. 
Lang.  Gerald  T. 
Lang.  Michael  A. 
Langdon.  John  S.,  Ill 
Lark,  Robert  H. 
Larsen,  Kenneth  J. 
Laskey,  Charles  E. 
Latham.  James  M..  Jr. 
Latta,  William  A..  Jr. 
Laub.  Eric  W. 
Laiitenbacher.  Conrad 

C.  Jr. 
Lautrup.  Robert  W. 
Lavery.  Daniel  C. 
Lawrence.  Dennis  A. 
Lawrence,  David  W. 
Lawrence.  Robert  E. 
Lawson,  Aaron  R. 
Lazarczyk,  Gerald  S. 
Lea,  Frank  G. 
Lebens,  Francis  T. 
Lee.  Allan  R. 
Lee.  Richard  D. 
Lee.  William  T. 
L«hman,  William  T. 
Lehmann.  Charles  E. 
Lemke.  Anthony  M. 
Lenhard.  Waiter  H.. 

Ill 
Leonard,  George  E., 

Jr. 
Lepage.  Armond  C. 
Lerich.  Barry  H. 
Lester.  David  B. 
Letart,  Laurln  H. 
Lewczyk.  Stanley  C. 
Lewis.  Eben  W..  Jr. 
Lewis.  Elisabeth  A. 
Lewis.  Leland  G. 
Lewis,  Robert  W. 
Lherault,  David  J. 
Llebich.  Donald  H. 
Llemandt.  Michael  J. 
Llfsey.  William  H  .  Jr. 
Lincoln,  Loralel  M. 
Lindsay,  George  H. 
Lindsay,  Ronald  L. 
Lins  Etorothy  K. 
Linton,  Sidney  E. 
Lipscomb.  David  11 
Litrenta.  Peter  L. 
Little,  Wade  S. 
Loarie.  John  A. 
Loarie.  Robert  J. 
Locke,  Peter  V. 
Logan,  Linda  L. 
Lohmarm,  Eric  G. 
Longeway,  Kenneth  L. 

Jr. 


Lopez,  Thomas  J. 
Losure,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Loucks,  Steven  J. 
Lovmsbury,  Charles 

H.,  m 
Lovlg.  Lawrence  III 
Lucas.  Dale  W. 
Lucas.  David  N. 
Lucai:,  George  M. 
Ludden,  Richard  W. 
Ludlow.  Ronald  G. 
Ludwig,  Carl  L. 
Lunde,  Roger  K. 
Luttun,  Donald  L. 
Lutz.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Liixf.)rd.  Bruce 
Lyford.  George  Jr. 
Lvman.  Melville  H., 

Ill 
Lynch,  Richard  H. 
Lyncii,  Thomas  C. 
Lynch,  William  B. 
Lyndon,  Dennis  C,  Jr. 
Lyon,  Paul  R. 
Miibi-i.  Robert  B. 
Macaulay.  William  G. 
MacBain,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
M.icDonald.  Hugh  H., 

II 
MacDonald,  Herbert  M 

III 
MacFadyen,  Bruce  A. 
Maclntyre,  Norman  L. 
Maclxityre,  Daniel  I., 

IV 
M.icKaman.  Bert  J. 
Muckin,  Jere  G. 
Madigan,  Paul  J. 
Magazine.  Leonard  A. 
M.iglnn,  James  J. 
Magnus,  Royal  S. 
M.ignuson.  Bruce  B. 
Maguire,  Bernard  A., 

Jr. 
Mahan,  Richard  J. 
Mahoney.  Clarence  B.. 

Jr. 
Main.  Ronald  L. 
Majer,  Richard  G. 
Makowka,  Andrew  A. 
MalahowEkl,  Andrew  A. 
Malln,  William  T. 
Mall.  Phillip  J. 
Mallas.  Paul  A. 
MaJoney,  Eugene  D. 
Manke,  Joseph  W. 
Mann.  Alclde  S..  Jr. 
Mann,  Charles  E. 
Mansell.  William  R. 
Marcinlak.  Walter.  Jr. 
Markoff,  Nicholas  S. 
Marsh,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Marsh.  Robert  W. 
Marshall.  John  S. 
Martin,  Daniel  H.,  ni 
Martin,  David  A. 
Martin,  Michael  M. 
M.artin.  Ralph  K. 
Martin,  Theodore  J. 
Mauney,  Louie  A. 
Maurer,  Christopher 
Maurer,  Walter  L. 
Mayer.  Joseph  P.,  Ill 
Mayfield,  George  A. 
Maynard,  John  R. 
Mayrose,  William  C. 
McCarthy,  James  T. 
McClaln,  Eileen 
McClure,  Robert  G. 
McClure,  William  E. 
McConnell,  James  J. 
McCoy,  Charles  K. 
McCoy,  Francis  M..  Jr. 
McCutchen,  Frank  K., 

Jr. 
McDaniel.  Howard  R. 
McDermott,  Richard 

A. 
McDonald.  Jay  G. 
,  McEachen.  David  T. 
McFeely,  Thomas  E. 


McGee,  Robert  T. 
McGhee.  Barry  L. 
McGhee,  William  S. 
McGlll,  John  D. 
McGraw.  Michael  L. 
McGuire.  Hagen  B. 
McGulre,  Jeremiah  J. 
McKenney.  Scott  A. 
McKinley.  David  H. 
McLaughlin.  Bruce  R. 
McLcndon.  Dana  C. 
McManus.  Paul  D. 
McMulIen.  Dale  A. 
McMulIen,  John  A. 
McNamee,  Stafford  P.. 

Jr. 
McPherson,  Dale  L. 
McWuUers.  James  G. 
Meals.  Robert  N..  Jr. 
Mcclcary.  Reed  B. 
Medley.  Jiunes  R. 
Mcdlock,  JohnM.,ni 
Meierdlerks,  John  P. 
Melner.  Grant  S. 
Melecosky,  Timothy 

S. 
Merrltt.  Richard  J. 
Merritts,  Michael  H. 
Mesnian.  John  F. 
Messer.  Andrew  C. 
Mcssmer,  William  L., 

Jr. 
Metres.  Philip  J.,  Jr. 
Mctz.  Paul  A. 
Meyer,  James  R. 
Meyer.  John  F. 
Meyers.  Walter  L. 
Mlchele.  Dennis  A. 
Michellni,  Raymond 

T. 
Mickelsen.  Thomas  M. 
Middleton.  Kenneth 

B..  Jr. 
Middleton,  Phillip  L. 
Mldgard.  John  D. 
Mllanette,  Ro  Terry 
Mllasich,  Rudolph  L., 

Jr. 
Milhiser.  Robert  J. 
Millotl.  Louis  D,  Jr. 
Miller,  Don  A.,  Jr. 
Miller,  John  C. 
Miller.  John  R. 
Miller.  Kent  P. 
Miller.  Philip  R. 
Miller.  Richard  L. 
MiUis,  Archibald  E..  Jr 
Mills,  BillL. 
Miner.  John  O..  Jr. 
Mlnnlch,  Richard  W., 

Jr. 
Mitchell,  George  F. 
Mitchell,  Gordon  L. 
Mitchell,  Michael  G., 

Jr. 
Mohns.  Karl  P. 
Molr.  Robert  J. 
Molloy,  Francis  H.,  Jr. 
Moloney,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Monaco,  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
Mondul,  Steven  M. 
Monroe,  Philip  R. 
Montlcello,  John  D. 
Moore,  Arl  V.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Charles  L.,  Ill 
Moore,  Kenneth  J. 
Moore.  Lorie  A. 
Moore.  Randall  M. 
Moore.  Richard  A. 
Moored.  Allen  W. 
Morgan.  Harry  E. 
Morgan.  Peter  A. 
Morris.  David  N. 
Morris.  Dennis  A. 
Morris.  Henry  T..  Ill 
Morris.  Ricky  K. 
Morris.  Willard  W. 
Morrow,  Emil  D. 
Morse.  John  H..  Ill 
Moscrlp.  William  M. 


Moseley,  Donald  L. 
Moser,  Alan  B. 
Moser,  Ronald  J. 
Moulton,  Daniel 
Moyer,  Benjamin  M., 

Jr. 
Mulholland,  James  W. 
Mullen,  Carl  M. 
Mulligan.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Mumaw,  John  J. 
Mundheuke.  David  J. 
Munro,  Alexander  F., 

II 
Murphy,  Andrew  J. 
Murphy,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Murphy,  Francis  J., 

Jr. 
Murphy.  George  J. 
Murphy.  Rlcliard  L. 
Murphy.  William  H., 

Ill 
Murray,  Terry  D. 
Murray.  Thomas  O. 
Muti.  Richard  S. 
Myers,  Larry  R. 
Myers,  Richard  T. 
Myron,  Terry  J. 
Myshka,  Robert  J. 
Nagel.  Jon  W. 
Najarlan.  Moses  T. 
Natter.  William  H.,  Jr. 
Nave.  Michael  A. 
Navoy,  Joseph  P. 
Nazarenus.  Dorothy  M. 
Neal,  Joseph  F.  H. 
NcfT.  Evan  A..  Jr. 
Negin.  Jerrold  J. 
Nelson.  Arthur  W..  Ill 
Nelson,  Richard  J.  L. 
Nelson.  Richard  G. 
Neubauer.  David  C. 
Newby,  Lewis  R. 
Newell.  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Newell,  Thomas  L. 
Newklrk,  Robert  A. 
Newman,  Robert  E. 
Nicarico.  Thomas  J. 
Nlccolai.  Marino  J. 
Nichols.  Aubrey  A. 
Nichols.  Douglas  R. 
Nichols,  Larry  A. 
Nicholson.  Edwin  P. 
Nlckelsburg,  Michael 
Nicklo,  John  E..  Jr. 
Nielsen,  Leonard  M. 
Nlssley.  Donald  W. 
Nlvert.  Prank  J. 
Noah.  Robert  M. 
Norton.  James  L. 
Nor  veil.  James  D. 
Novak.  Stuart  M. 
Novlck.  Harold  L. 
Novltzkl.  James  E. 
Nowlin.  Herbert  D..  Jr. 
Nucrnberger.  John  A. 
Nunn.  James  W. 
O'Connell.  Anthony  M. 
O'Connor,  Paul  P. 
O'Connor.  Richard  D. 
O'Connor.  William  V. 
Oehlenschlager.  John 

G. 
Oglesby.  Douglas  A. 
Okaslnskl.  Theodore 

T. 
Oldendorph.  Wayne  E. 
O'Leary,  Arthur  J. 
Olechna.  Walter  M. 
Oliver,  Michael  P. 
Olsen,  Lynette  M. 
Olsen,  Murray  P. 
Olson.  Harold  M.,  Jr. 
O'Neill,  Charles 

P.,  Jr. 
O'Neill,  Paul  T. 
Onestinghel,  John  L. 
Oppenhelmer, 

Lawrence  H. 
Orlosky.  Robert  A. 
Orsburn,  John  D. 


Osgood,  Prederlcli  J. 
Osien.  Judd  P. 
Ostertag.  James  J. 
OtuiB worth,  James  A. 
Overman, 

Lawrence  D. 
Owen.  James  E. 
Owen.  Richard  E. 
Oxboel.  Eric  H. 
Oxenrlder.  Eugene  L. 
Paddock.  Gary  V. 
Paduano,  HiU'ry 

N.,  Jr. 
Page,  Bruce  D. 
Page.  Charles  W. 
Palatuccl. 

Armand  T. 
Pahngren.  George  P. 
Palombl,  John  H. 
Pandom.  Peter  M. 
Pannunzio. 

Thomas  W. 
Parish,  Charles  C. 
Parker,  Brance  J. 
Parker,  Michael  W. 
Parkinson,  Keith  L. 
Paron,  John  R. 
Parrott.  Arthur 

G..  Jr. 
Parry.  David  J. 
Parry,  Tliomas  L.,  Jr. 
Pasahow,  Edward  J. 
Pasch,  James  R. 
Paschyn,  Bohdan  Y. 
Pastorius,  James 

G.,  Jr. 
Patience,  Wesley 

F..  Jr. 
Patterson,  Robert  E. 
Patterson,  John  W. 
Payne.  Charles  S. 
Payson,  Charles  B. 
Pay  ton,  James  E. 
Peake.  William  W.  F. 
Pearson.  Nils  A.  S. 
Pelzer,  Carl  A. 
Pemberton, 

"L"  Michael 
Pennington, 

Arthiu"  J. 
Ferine.  Philip  C. 
Perkins,  Henry  G.,  Jr. 
Perkins,  James  B.,  Ill 
Pernlnl,  James  K. 
Perron,  Robert  A. 
Perrone,  Paul  E. 
Perry.  Fred  G. 
Peterson,  Douglas  D, 
Peterson,  Eric  L. 
Peterson.  Richard  S. 
Peterson,  Winston  H 
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Price,  Joseph  M. 
Price,  Rudolph  P. 
Price,  Thomas  L. 
Priest,  Edgar  D.,  Jr. 
Probst.  Lawrence  E. 
Prouty.  WiUlam  H. 
Prueher.  Joseph  W. 
Pugh.  Thomas  O. 
Puik,  Allen  P. 
Putnam,  Alan  G. 
Qualntance,  Michael  J 
Quale.  Gareth  D. 
QiUrk.  William  P.,  Jr. 
Radder,  Norman  C. 
Radtke,  Norman  D. 
Raffo,  Thomas  G. 
Ralston.  Allie  J. 
Ramsey.  William  J. 
RamsklU.  Clayton  R. 
Ranes.  Richard  C. 
Ransom,  Marllu  E. 
RatlifT.  Floyd,  W.,  Jr. 
Ratliir.  James  R. 
Ratzlaff.  Richard  R. 
Ray.  Dennis  E. 
Ray.  Donald  J. 
Ray.  Norman  W. 
Read  David  W. 
Reardon.  Patrick  J. 
Reberger,  John  P. 
Reckner,  James  R. 
Reddoch,  Russell 
Reid.  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Reineke.  Robert  A. 
Relte.  Charles  D. 
Reitmeyer.  David  J. 
Relinger,  Barry  R. 
Reller.  Robert  H. 
Renshaw.  George  S. 
Restivo.  Joseph  L. 
Ribka.  John  P. 
Ricci.  Enrico  A. 
Richards.  Stephen  D. 
Richardson,  John  W. 
Rlehey.  Robert  B. 
Rlchman.  Thomas  N. 
Riggs.  Charles  A. 
Riley.  John  R. 
Riley.  Robert  H. 
Rinker.  Robert  E. 
Riordan,  Robert  P. 
Rlsseeuw,  Hugh  J. 
Ritchey.  Glenn  W..  Jr. 
Robblns,  Richard  J. 
Roberts.  James  L. 
Roberts.  John  E. 
Roberts.  Robert  E. 
Roberts,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Robertson.  Charles  L. 
Robertson,  John  E.  IV 


Pettlgrew,  Kenneth  W.  Robertson.  Neil  A 


Robertson.  Robert  E., 

Ill 
Robinson.  Louis  N. 
Rode.  Matthew  G. 
Rodrlck,  Peter  T. 


Pewett,  Robert  H. 
Phaler,  Karl  J. 
Phelan,  Elizabeth  A. 
Phelan.  Richard  H 
Phillips,  Alexander  M 
PietrzykowBkl.RlchardRogers,  Beverly  J. 
E.  Rollins,  Richard  A. 

Pignottl,  Dennis  A.        Romney.  Richard  B. 
Pilcher,  Imon  L.  Roth.  David  R. 

Pirnle.  Morgan  S.  Rowe.  Paul  E..  Jr. 

Planchon,  Harry  P.,  Jr. Roy.  Richard  P. 
Plott.  Barry  M.  Rozner.  Marvin  J. 

Plumb.  Joseph  C,  Jr.    Ruble.  Richard  S..  Jr 
Plunkett,  Michael  P.      Rudy,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Polhemus,  Frank  N. 
Pollock.  Walter  E.,  HI 
Poole.  James  L. 


Poole.  William  J. 
Porterfleld,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Powell,  Eleanor  L. 
Powell.  Robert  R. 
Powers,  Robert  L. 
Pozzl,  Craig  D. 
Prath,  Robert  L.  E. 
Press,  Jay  L. 
Press,  Nicholas  L. 
Prewltt,  Dennis  L. 
Price,  Ira  T. 


Rugowskl,  James  8. 
Ruhe,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Rumely,  Peter  K. 
Russell,  Charles  E. 
Russell,  Jay  B. 
Russell,  Lawrence  Jt 
Russell,  Mary  E. 
Ryan,  Bruce  A. 
Rypka,  Allan  E. 
Sadamoto,  Theodore 

K. 
Sadler.  Clint  D. 
SaffoTd,  Sylvia  A, 
Sal,  John  J. 
Salerno,  Henry  D. 
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Salzer,  Frederick  D. 
Sambrook.  Susan  L. 
Samford,  Jack  W. 
Sande.  John  D. 
Sanders,  James  E.,  Ill 
Sanders,  Ronald  J. 
Sanger,  John  P. 
Saraflan,  Peter  G. 
Sargent.  William  P. 
Sartorls.  Joel  R. 
Satrapa,  Joseph  P. 
Saucier.  Eklward  T. 
Saul,  Joe  M. 
Saulnler,  Steven  C. 
Savage,  Charles  J. 
Sawer.  Kermlt  L. 
Sawert,  Ulf 
Sawlckl,  Halary  S. 
Schempp,  Dale  A. 
Schermerhorn, 

Richard  Van  R. 
Schilling.  Robert  A. 
Schlechte,  Roger  E. 
Schlichter.  Ralph 
Schmauss.  Henry  W., 

Jr. 
Schmidt,  Baldwin  S. 
Schmidt,  Clifford  B. 
Schmidt.  Kenneth  A. 
Schmidt,  Richard  H. 
Schmltt,  Carl  H. 
Schmltt.  Stuart  O. 
Schnabel.  Randolph  E 
Schneeberger,  Carl  E. 
Schneider,  David  R. 
Schneider,  Michael  J.. 

Jr. 
Schoeff,  David  D. 
Schoenberger,  Edwin 

E. 
Scbomann,  Charles  P., 

lU 
Schroeder,  Robert  P. 
Schueman,  Gerald  M. 
Schultz,  Henry  P. 
Schwarz,  William  P. 
Schweers.  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Schwemm,  Henry  C, 

Jr. 
Schwertman.  Nell  C. 
Sclgullnsky.  Kenneth 

P. 
Scott.  David  T. 
Scott.  Kenneth  E. 
Scott.  Ronald  B. 
Scott.  Velma  J. 
Scovllle,  Edward  N.,  II 
Seeley.  James  R. 
Seflel.  Joel  S. 
Sell.  Harry  D. 
Selzer.  Bryan  E. 
Senecal,  Robert  P..  11 
Sewall.  Murphy  A. 
Sewell.  Richard  A. 
Seyk.  Donald  E. 
Seyl.  Stephen  J. 
Shanahan,  James  P. 
Shannon.  William 

A.  I 
Sharp.  Jerry  L. 
SharpUn,  Arthur  D. 
Shaughnessy.  William 

P..  Ill 
Shea.  Joseph  M..  Jr. 
Sheehan.  William  L  . 

Jr. 
Sheffer,  George  T. 
Sherman,  Philip  K., 

Jr. 
Sherman.  Robert  E. 
Shields,  Andrew  M. 
Shields.  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Shlffer.  William  T.  Jr. 
Shlgetanl,  Ronald  Y. 
Shlndler.  Glenn  E. 
Shoemaker,  Charles  L 
Shrlver,  Ronald  E. 
Shultz,  John  R. 
Shumway.  Geoffrey  R. 
Shunk,  Robert  8. 
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Slddens.  William  M. 
Siebert,  Herro  H. 
Sleren,  Gerald  J. 
Slgrlst,  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Silver,  Lawrence  M. 
Silvert,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Simpson.  Thomas  E. 
Sims,  WilUam  B.,  Jr. 
Sipe,  Edman  L. 
Sirmans,  Rtissell  E. 
Slsson,  Harold  D.,  Jr. 
Sitten.  Luther  P. 
SJuggerud,  David  M. 
Skldmore,  Wiley  H. 
Slaughter,  William  J. 
Sloan.  William  T..  Jr. 
Slough,  Phillip  R. 
Slover,  William  A. 
Small.  Stephen  B. 
Smallwood,  Frederick 

K. 
Smith,  Alan  B. 
Smith.  Dean  K. 
Smith.  Donald  V. 
Smith.  Duane  R. 
Smith,  Ernest  M, 
Smith,  Gordon  L. 
Smith.  Jessie  M. 
Smith.  John  W. 
Smith.  Johnny  P. 
Smith,  Ralph  P. 
Smith.  Robert  I. 
Smith,  Stephen  W. 
Smith,  Terry  L. 
Smith,  William  S.,  Jr. 
Smith,  William  T.,  Ill 
Smlttle,  John  H. 
Smolen.  Theodore  P. 
Snell,  Gerald  C. 
Snyder.  Keith  R. 
Snyder,  Stanley  J.,  Jr. 
Sorensen,  James  C. 
Sowa.  Walter.  Jr. 
Spangenberg.  Prank 

A.,  Ill 
Spence,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
S{>encer.  James  L..  Ill 
Spencer.  Roger  B. 
SpUseth.  George  M. 
Spina,  David  A. 
Spradlln.  Dennis  R. 
Sprlggs.  William  E. 
Sprowls.  George  P. 
Sprultenburg,  FYedrlk 

H.  M. 
Stacy,  Terry  A. 
Stahl,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Stair,  Sammy  D. 
Staley.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Staley.  Kevin  T. 
Stamps,  David  W. 
Stanbery.  Sam  R.,  Jr. 
Stanford.  Paul  M. 
Stark.  Richard  N. 
Starkey.  Russell  B.. 

Jr. 
Starks.  William  L. 
Starnes.  Phillip  V. 
Starritt.  Douglas  R. 
Stebblns.  John  M. 
Stephens.  Robert  S. 
Sternberg.  Daniel  M. 
Sterner,  David  L. 
Steudel.  Edward  M.. 

Jr. 
Stevens.  Robert  P. 
Stewart.  Robert  P. 
Stick.  Thomas  H. 
Stlneman,  Joseph  N. 
Stolz.  Robert  S. 
Stone,  Raymond  E., 

Jr. 
Stoughton.  Robert  A. 
Streeter,  Richard  J. 
Stringer,  Terrance  L. 
Strong,  Barton  D. 
Struck,  Allan  P. 
Suckow,  John  R. 
Sullivan,  Dennis  M 
Sullivan  David  J. 


Sullivan,  James  J. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  B. 
Summers,  Daryl  D. 
Sutton.  Robert 
Swainbank,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Swan.  James  N. 
Swanson,  Herbert  P., 

Jr. 
Swartz.  Thomas  J. 
Sweeney.  Roger  D. 
Sweet.  John  C.  S. 
Swift.  Roger  B. 
Swindle,  Kelly  P..  Jr. 
Swlnford.  Daniel  N. 
Swltzer,  Wayne  J. 
Swyers,  Harry  M. 
Tabel,  Dennis  A. 
Tackney.  Michael  O. 
Taday.  Alexander  A. 
Talbot.  John  H.  Jr. 
Talley.  William  W.  II 
Tasln.  Terry  J. 
Taylor.  Anthony  R. 
Taylor.  Clark  M. 
Taylor.  Donald  O. 
Taylor,  John  M.  IV 
Taylor.  Keith  A. 
Taylor,  Robert  B.  Ill 
Taynton,  Lewis  F. 
Tedder,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Tenanty,  Joseph  R., 

Jr. 
Tenbrook,  John  H. 
Terhune.  Robert  J. 
Tlielen.  Prank  ni 
Thlel.  Douglas  J. 
Thles.  Terry  N. 
Thoman,  Bruce  A. 
Thomas,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas.  Glenn  R. 
Thomas,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Thomasson.  Albert  P. 
Thompson.  Bryce  A. 
Thompson,  David  D. 
Thompson.  Donnie  H. 
Thompson,  James  A. 
Thompson,  Roy  W. 
Thuente,  John  P. 
Tlnston.  William  J.,  Jr 
Tipper,  Ronald  C. 
Tipton.  Michael  S. 
Tlsarannl.  James 
Tittle.  Harold  E. 
Tobey.  Gary  H. 
Toczek.  Thomas  R. 
Todd,  John  H. 
Tolbert,  James  K. 
Tollefson,  Gordon  V. 
Tolllson,  Alfred  C,  Jr. 
Tomashek,  Charles  J. 
Toporoskl,  Daniel  M., 

Jr. 
Toporoskl,  Martha  L. 
Tornberg.  David  N. 
Tortorlce.  Donald  A. 
Trace,  David  A. 
Tracy,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 
Tread  well,  David  M. 
Trease,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Trelber.  Gale  E. 
Trembley,  "J"  Forest 

G. 
Trlebel.  Theodore  W. 
Trumpler,  Richard  P. 
Tudor,  Richard  A. 
Tull.  Richard  P. 
Tuma.  David  P. 
Tune.  James  P. 
Turk,  Mark  L. 
Turner,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Tvirner,  Laurence  H.. 

Jr. 
Turner,  Margie  L. 
Turner,  Thomas  W. 
Tweel.  John  A. 
Twomey,  Daniel  T. 
Twyford.  Lee  V.,  Jr. 
Ulrich,  William  S. 
Unfrid,  Richard  P.,  Ill 
Unravi,  Jerry  L. 


Vacln,  Edward  M. 
Vadopalas,  Anthony  S. 
Vail,  David  W. 
ValU,  Timothy  L. 
Vallance,  Wlnfred  D. 
Vanasek,  John  M. 
Vanduzer.  Roger  E. 
Vanllere.  James  I. 
Vanlue,  Kenton  W. 
Vanwlnkle,  Pleter  K. 
Vaupel,  George  B. 
Vernon,  Larry  J. 
Verry.  Rita  L. 
Vlafore,  Kenneth  M. 
Vlckers,  Russell  T. 
Vlckery,  Wayne  M. 
Vltek,  Randall  W. 
Vogeler.  Karl  A.,  Ill 
Volk.  Charles  L..  Jr. 
Vollertsen.  Edward  P.. 

Ill 
Vollmer.  Ernst  P. 
Vorwerk.  John  A. 
Vosllus,  Robert  B. 
Waeltz,  John  A. 
Wagner,  David  A. 
Waldron,  William  C, 

III 
Waldrop,  Keith  A. 
Wales,  Frederick  P. 
Walkenford,  John  H.. 

Ill 
Walker.  Michael  G. 
Walker,  Paul  L. 
Walker,  Robert  P. 
Walsh,  David  H. 
Walter,  Leonard  D. 
Walton.  Margtirite  A. 
Wangaard,  Frederick 

P.,  Jr. 
Ward,  Gall  M. 
Ward,  Robert  P. 
Ward.  Terry  W. 
Wasleskl,  George  T.. 

Jr. 
Wass,  Leonard  R. 
Watklns,  John  R. 
Watson,  Mitchell  L. 
Weal,  Keith  I. 
Weaver,  Ben  A. 
Weber,  Gerald  W. 
Weber,  Harry  C. 
Weed.  Wilson  G. 
Weerts,  Gary  L. 
Welgel,  Albert  R. 
Welgel,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Weir,  Robert  P. 
Wellmann,  Donald  A. 
Wells,  Bruce 
Welsh,  Richard  G.  T. 
Welsh,  Robert  M. 
Welty,  Charles  S.,  Jr. 
Wemple,  Christopher 

Y. 
Werner,  Keith  M. 
Wesley.  David  R. 
West,  John  C,  Jr. 
Westberg,  Eric  L. 
Weston,  Mark  H. 
Wexler,  Clifford  W..  Jr. 
Whitehead,  Albert  E. 
Whittle,  Gerard  T. 
Wlel,  Thomas  T. 
Wllbourne,  David  G. 
Wllk.  Jeffrey 
Wllklns.  Adrian  R. 
Wllklns,  Joe  L. 
Wilkinson,  Harry  R. 
Wilkinson.  John  P.,  Ill 
Williams.  Billy  B. 
Williams,  David  I. 
Williams,  Donald  E. 
Williams,  John  E. 
Williams,  Keener  T. 
WilUams,  Paul  R. 
Williams,   Richard   D., 

Ill 
Williams,  Thatason  L. 

J. 
Willis,  Thomas  A. 
Wilson.  Jack  W. 


Wilson.  Jeffrey  V. 
Wilson.  Melvln  A. 
Wilson,  Richard  M. 
Wilson,  William  E. 
Winant.  Prank  G. 
Wlndle.    Frederick    J 

Jr. 
Winn.  James  R. 
Wlnquist,  John  C. 
Wlnsley.  Mary  B. 
Wisenburg.  Mark  R. 
Witter.  Rav  C. 
Won,  Paul  P. 
Wong.  Henry  K. 
Wood,  Bruce  K. 
Wood.  Neil  P. 
Woodard.  Arch 
Woodard.  Sanford  G. 
Woodruff,  Robert  B. 
Woolett,  Jerry  P. 
Wornson.  Richard  P. 
Wright.  Charles  W. 
Wright,  David  R. 
Wright.  Donald  J. 
Wright.  Douglas  P. 
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Wright,  Hubert  H.,  IV 
Wright,  John  R. 
Wright.  John  T. 
Wright.  Robert  E. 
Wright.  Webster  M.,  Jr 
.Wright.  William  H..  rv 
Wynne.  David  C. 
Yarborough.  Bruce  N. 
Yarbrough.  Hugh  W 
Yates.  Serena  E. 
Young.  Brian  A. 
Young.  Gary  A. 
Young.  Gerry  A. 
Young,  Joe  E 
Yule.  Ro'^ert  B 
Znbrltskl,  James  J 
Z.ikarian.  Jacob  H 
Zech.  Gary  G 
Zeiler.  Ronald  L. 
Zlmmer.  Robert  J 
Zimmerman.  Predric 

C. 
Zimmerman,  Gary  A, 
Zohlen.  John  T. 
Zwirschltz.  Gary  W. 


SUPPLY   CORPS 


Armstrong.  George  R. 
Ballbach.  John  D. 
Barton.  Gary  M. 
Bary.  David  "s. 
Bates.  Richard  A. 
Bell.  James  W. 
BezanlUa.  David  G. 
Bice.  Fred.  Jr. 
Bill,  Robert  E. 
Bhley,  Jerry  W. 
Borton,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Boyd.  Terran  R. 
Brandt.  Craig  M. 
Brlggs.  Robert  J. 
Brighton.  Edward  E.. 

Jr 
Burblck.  Donald  C. 
Byrne.  James  P. 
Caldwell.  Ray  L. 
Canale.  Vincent  T. 
Chapin,  Faxon  D.,  Jr. 
Chiodo.  Peter  T. 
Coleman,  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
Creal.  Albert  P..  Jr. 
Crlbbln,  Thomas  M. 
Cross.  Martin  J. 
Day.  Maxle  S. 
Dewing.  James  T.,  Jr. 
Doares,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
Drucls,  Timothy  J. 
Dunkle,  Charles  T. 
Earhart,  Terry  L. 
Field.  Leroy  P..  Jr. 
Pigueroa.  Ernest  L. 
Pish,  Herbert  E..  Ill 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  C. 
Gabor.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Gallagher.  Patrick  P. 
Getts.  Donald  W. 
Glbblns,  Donald  B. 
Ginchereau.  Eugene  H. 
Ginn.  Donna  K. 
Gladstone.  Kenneth  M 
Glover,  Clarence  H., 

Jr. 
Gordon,  John  E. 
Gorham.  Robert  L. 
Graber.  James  E. 
Grandy,  Emmett  W  , 

III 
Greenwood,  Alan  R. 
Hallahan.  Jeffrey  W. 
Hamilton.  Howard  H. 
Harper,  Philip  B. 
Harris,  Christopher  B. 
Hartwell,  William  R. 
Helm.  Robert  C. 
Hoffler,  Robert  E. 
Holloway,  Eugene  C, 

III 
Hopkins,  Bruce  A. 
Hunter,  Don  L. 
Jaffln.  Frederick  T.,  Jr. 


Jarvls.  William  E. 
Jensen.  Albert  L. 
Joerg.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Gary  P. 
Kauppl.  David  O. 
King.  James  M. 
Kosmeirk.  Alfred  C. 
Krejcl.  Stanley  L. 
Lacey.  Donald  O..  Jr. 
Laehn,  David  R. 
Leedy.  Homer  P. 
Leverett,  Gulnn  O.,  Jr. 
MacKenzle,  Edward  H 

III 
MacMurray.  Michael 

M. 
Magrogan.  William  F  , 

Jr. 
Maltland,  James  R. 
Mantonya.  Robert  R 
Martin,  Ralph  S. 
Massle,  Kent  B. 
Mathlas,  Edward  J, 
McCowan,  William 

B.,  Jr. 
McDonald,  John  P. 
McWhorter,  Paula  L 
Meter,  Charles  M. 
Mizer,  Robert  J. 
Monahan.  Prank  J. 
Moore.  Stephen  D. 
Moutrle.  Robert  J, 
Murray.  Michael  A. 
Murray.  Phillips  S. 
Murray.  Thomas  O.,  Jr 
Nichael.  Robert  H. 
Notar,  Ernest  J. 
Nunnally.  Thomas  M 
Oehler.  John  J. 
Olson.  Jack  E. 
Palmerlee,  David  F. 
Perry.  Bradford  K. 
Perry.  James  H..  Jr. 
Pfann.  William  M. 
Pomerantz.  Ernest  H. 
Ponder.  Joseph  E 
Potter.  TTiomas  L. 
Privateer,  Charles  R. 
Qulnton.  Edmund  P. 
Rebarick.  William  P. 
RehtKJck,  Philip  P. 
Relersen.  John  E. 
Roesinger.  Stephen  J. 
Rowell.  Dexter  R. 
Sampson,  Thomas  W. 
Schaefer.  John  P. 
Schmlege.  Thomas  J. 
Shapack.  Richard  A. 
Smith.  Charles  E. 
Snyder.  Ivan  J.,  Jr. 
Solomon.  Robert  L. 
Stanley.  John  A. 
Syrko.  Peter  M. 
Tate,  Alfred  W. 
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TprwlUlgep.  Bruce 

K  .  Jr. 
Thornburgh.  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
Trager.  Douglas  H. 
Trandum,  William  I. 
\'aiir;han,  Wooclrow 

W  .  Jr. 


Veum.  Douglas  E. 
Walker,  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Francis  D.,  Ill 
Watt,  Peter  K. 
Welch,  Wmiam  R. 
Wilde,  Charles  L. 
Wilkinson.  Ronald  C. 
Williams.  Jllson  L. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


B.irron.  Richard  M. 
Blelen,  Theodore  J.,  Jr 
Browne.  David  L. 
Clay.  Joseph  V.  F. 
Clayton.  James  B. 
Delmanzo,  Donald  D  , 

Jr. 
DlUman,  Robert  P. 
Ebersbaker,  Jerry  C. 
Fausett,  Stephen  A. 
Galther,  Thomas  A. 
Gallen,  Robert  M. 
Green,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Guglielmlno.  Rlchiurd 
Hadbavny.  Ronald  a. 
Hall.  Mark  W. 
Herrell.  Orval  G. 
Hlbbard.  George  P. 
Jacobs,  Paul  F. 
Jerabek,  Frank  J. 
Klink,  Warren  H. 
Long.  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 

MEDIC.^L  SERVICE  CORPS 

Duley.  John  W.,  Jr.        Mcintosh.  Wilton  W. 
Karch,  Larry  L.  Palmer,  Timothy  T. 

Martorauo,  Francis  J.   Pitts,  Lucius  L.,  n 

NURSE    CORPS 

Llnehan,  Patricia  A. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
William  W.  Aabye  John  B.  Barnes* 

David  W.  Ackerman      Larry  R.  Barnes 


Lotterhand,  Stephen 

F. 
Lutz,  John  R. 
Martin,  William  D. 
McLaughlin,  Terrence 

A. 
Merback,  Michael  A. 
Mitchiim,  WiUlam  R.. 

Ill 
Ol.'sen,  Ole  L. 
Peppel,  Robert  W. 
Rein,  David  A. 
Runberg,  Bruce  L. 
Sohofield.  Dean  A. 
Sheaff,  David  F. 
Simmons.  Bradley  W. 
Swartz.  Floyd  E.,  Jr. 
Walklngton.  Ronald  E 
Williams,  William  H., 

Jr. 
Zane,  Sheldon  S.  H. 


Ralph  W.  Ackley,  Jr. 
James  A.  Ader,  Jr. 
Fred  L.  Aellts 
George  W.  Albright, 

Jr. 
John  R.  C.  Albright 
Dennis  J.  Alexander 
Donald  L.  Alf 
George  T.  Allen 
Thomas  E.  Allen 
Don  R.  Anderson 
Lane  S.  Anderson  III 
Richard  A.  Anderson 
Scott  K.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
Stanley  I.  Anderson 
William  M.  Anderson 
Richard  L.  Andrews 
Prank  T.  Andrix 
Ross  M.  Annable 
Nicholas  M.  Araclc 
John  R.  Aranyos 
Donald  K.  Artley 
James  R.  AtwiU,  Jr. 
Jerome  M.  Auerbach 
Neil  E.  Auten 
Gary  L.  Averett 
Edward  H.  Ayd 
Larry  L.  Ay  res 
Steven  E.  Ayres 
Robert  F.  Baarson 
Albert  M.  Bacco 
Fred  S.  Badman 
Bruce  R.  Bafus 
Terry  M.  Biiggett, 

Jr. 
Robert  T.  Balles 
William  F.  Bailey.  Jr. 
Albe  B.  Bakeman 
Richard  B.  Baker 
Lance  G.  Baldwin 
Vincent  J.  J.  Balu- 

konls 
Jay  Bar»toash 
George  M.  Barilla 
Terrell  W.  Barlow 


Robert  C.  Barnes,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Barr,  Jr. 
Dean  J.  Bauer 
William  T.  Baynes 
Marvin  E.  Beosley 
William  E.  Beaty  III 
Peter  J.  Becker 
Steven  C.  Beers 
Roderick  K.  Beldler 
William  M.  Belding, 

Jr. 
Alan  E.  BelUnofT* 
Dan  T.  Bergstrom 
Richard  P.  Berg 
Clay  E.  Bernlchon 
Robert  L.  Berry 
Richard  W.  Beshore  II 
Peter  P.  Blbbo 
Charles  O.  Blrchmler 
Kenneth  L.  Black 
Charles  M.  Blackford 

IV 
Donald  W.  Blackwood 
Dana  R.  Blair 
James  L.  Blakesley 
Norman  L.  Bleier 
George  H.  Blume  II 
Lawrence  P.  Blumette 
Jeffrey  G.  Bodie 
Aubrey  W.  Bogle  III 
David  A.  Boillot 
Theron  C.  Bone 
William  S.  Bonnell 
David  E.  Borak 
Ronald  D.  Borden 
Lee  J.  Bordenave 
Robert  E.  Bourne,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Bott 
Donald  W.  Bouldln 
Patrick  B.  Brady,  Jr. 
Gary  L.  Brandt 
William  C.  Brant 
David  K.  Bratzler 
John  K.  Bray 
Thomas  J.  Breagy 
Gerard  J.  Brett 


WlUhun  E.  Brew 
James  W.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Josepli  J.  Broadhead 

III 
Thomas  M.  Brognn 
John  B.  Brookman 
Clinton  W.  Brooks.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Brown 
Richard  B.  Bubock 
Steven  L.  Buck 
Ian  Bulger 
Homer  D  Burge.  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Burke 
Jrimes  B.  Burkholder, 

Jr. 
Richard  H.  Burn 
David  S.  Burnett,  Jr. 
Chnrles  A.  Burns 
Edward  T.  Burns 
Kenneth  L.  Burton 
Phillip  T.  Bu-s.s 
Rlcliard  S  Butryn 
Mark  L.  Byars 
Alan  S.  Cameron 
Jr\y  A  Campbell 
Dean  H.  Carlson 
James  A.  Carmody 
Paul  N   C.Tr 
Eric  B  Carrlker 
I  aurcnce  B.  Carroll 

III 
Martin  M  Casey 
Natale  M.  Cegllo,  Jr. 
Robert  L  Centner 
Donald  E.  Chamber- 
lain 
Eugene  W.  Chappell, 

Jr. 
William  W.  Chastaln 
Robert  J.  Cheever.  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Church 
James  E.  Churchill 
Cecil  A.  Clnbaugh 
James  R.  Claffee 
William  R.  Clapp 
Alexander  B.  Clark  III 
Ernest  C.  Clark  III 
Richard  O.  Clark 
Edward  L.  Cleary.  Jr. 
John  A.  Cliff 
Joseph  M.  Cllne 
Melvln  A.  Coble 
Deford  E.  Cochran 
Matthew  J.  Coffey,  Jr. 
Barry  W.  Cole 
Stephen  C.  Coley 
Ralph  Collins,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Colvert 
Robert  M.  Combs 
Robert  M.  Conaway 
John  N.  Constans 
Douglas  V.  Z.  Coonrad 
Luclen  W.  Courtney 
Kenneth  L.  Cox 
Gary  M.  Crahan 
George  K.  Crain  II 
•Bowen  S.  Crandall 

Jr. 
Alan  Creutz 
Ru.ssell  W.  Crooks.  Jr. 
Bruce  R.  Crowe 
Sidney  S.  Cutler 
Norman  H.  Dahlgren. 

Jr. 
Frank  W.  Dahlinger 

III 
John  L.  Dale 
Charles  A.  Daly 
Jeffrey  Daniels 
Roy  O.  Darby  III 
Albert  K.  Davis 
David  H.Davis 
Edwin  S.  Davis.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Davis 
Thomas  R.  Davidson 
Thomas  N.  Daymont 
Brian  R.  Deacon 
Joel  C.  Defreylas,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E. 

Degraffenreld 
James  F.  Delehaunty 
Terry  J.  Delph 


Lee  W.  Demarest 
John  R.  Dempsey 
Frank  G.  Dengler 
Allen  D.  Denmark 
Edwin  Deryke 
Edgar  P.  Devylder,  Jr. 
Robert  T,  Dllley  II 
David  R  Dlshman 
Warren  B  Dodson 
James  E.  Doe 
Daniel  B.  Doherty 
Robert  J  Donnelly 
William  M  Donnelly 
Walter  F.  Doran 
Hiigh  J.  Doyle 
Robert  C  Etoyle 
Ronald  L  Drew 
Jack  D  Drummond 

III 
William  F  Dufresne 
John  H.  Duncan 
William  L.  Dunker 
Peter  H  Dunn 
Robert  S.  Durst  II 
Ross  T.  Dwyer  III 
James  R  Dybdal 
William  R.  Eagan,  Jr. 
Terry  P.  Eargle 
John  P.  Earle 
Jon  A.  E.istman 
Peter  B.  Eckel 
Richard  A.  Edclman 
Robert  W.  Edsall.  Jr. 
David  E.  Edwards 
James  R.  Edwards 
William  T  Egan.  Jr. 
Laszlo  J.  Eger,  Jr. 
Paul  Elsenhardt 
Robert  E.  Elliott  III 
Timothy  D.  Elliott 
Michael  A.  Ellis 
Donald  E.  Emerson,  Jr. 
George  A.  Emerson. 

Jr.* 
William  P  Enderleln 
Arnold  E.  Enfield 
Bernard  E  Erb,  Jr. 
David  M.  Erlckson 
Ciu-1  H.  Ertwlne 
Ernest  L.  Etistls,  III 
Patrick  L.  Evans 
James  R.  Everly 
Joel  E.  Ewan 
Frank  A.  Ewbank 
Robert  D.  Fagan 
Edward  A.  Fagyal,  Jr. 
William  J.  Fallon 
Robert  A.  Far 
Michael  J.  Farmer 
Bruce  G.  Faulk 
Robert  A.  Ferguson, 

Jr. 
Richard  M.  Fessenden 
Richard  M.  Flfer 
Edward  B.  Fischer 
Mark  W.  Fisher 
Donald  J.  Fitzgerald 
John  M.  Fitzgerald 
John  S.  Fitzgerald 
Kenneth  W.  Fitzgerald 
Thomas  E. 

Fltzpatrlck.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Flanagan 
Merle  E.  Flandermeyer 
Arthur  V.  Flotte.  Ill 
Thomas  J.  Flynn 
Stanley  P.  Folker,  Jr. 
Raymond  F.  Fortln 
Jeffrey  E.  Fossum 
Howard  R.  Foster 
Jonathan  P.  Fowler 
Curtis  W.  Prandsen 
Oliver  J.  Freckman* 
Ronald  D.  Frederick 
Timothy  A.  French 
Leonard  G.  Prledel 
Richard  W.  Friedman 
Curtis  P.  Frltsch,  III 
Donald  E  Pry 
Glen  F.  Puerstneau 
Richard  B.  pnink 
Neil  J.  Gaffney 


Thomas  A.  Gagnon 
Stephen  B.  Gallagher 
Ricliard  M.  Garwood 
Donald  S.  Gaw 
Kenneth  G.  Geel 
Jack  K.  Gelman 
Robert  L.  George 
J:'.me6  J.  German 
James  R.  Gifford 
Richard  J.  Gilbert 
Donald  A.  Giles 
Robert  M.  Glllasple 
Newton  G.  Gill 
Nicholas  B.  Gilliam 
Christopher  W.  GUluly 
Thomas  R.  Gish 
Corner  T.  Givens,  Jr. 
John  F.  Glarner 
Richard  J.  Glaser 
Norman  R.  Glass,  Jr. 
Peter  J.  Glor 
James  R.  Glover.  Jr. 
Frederick  G.  Oluck 
Robert  W.  Goehrlng, 

Jr. 
Rex  C.  Gold 
Ronald  M.  Goldberg 
E'Jward  J.  Goldlng  III 
James  W.  Gossett 
William  D.  Gottschalk 
Richard  A.  Govers 
Richard  J.  Goy 
Gary  R.  Grable 
Jame.s  C.  Graves 
Michael  E.  Gray 
Francis  C.  Green,  n 
George  C.  Green 
William  T. 

Gregory,  III 
Robert  E.  Grlswold 
Daniel  E.  Grahem 
Lance  C.  Grunge 
Steve  Guch 
William  B.  Guls 
Gilbert  G.  GuUck 
Robert  J.  Gunn 
William  R.  Gustafson 
Edward  W. 

Gutellus,  Jr. 
Theodore  W.  Hack 
Williams.  Halmes 
Robert  C.  Hall 
Stephen  M.  Hall 
Gerald  T.  Hallenbeck 
John  W.  Hamilton,  III 
Roger  H.  Hamm 
Don  C.  Hammer 
Carl  H.  Hammert 
Henry  V.  Hamrlck 
Michael  R.  Hanchuck 
Charles  A.  Hansen 
Robert  W.  Hansen 
Ryan  L.  Hanson 
William  E.  Harris 
Joseph  E.  Hart.  Jr. 
William  G.Hart 
James  T.  Hartnett 
Daniel  G.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Hawkins 
Dale  R.  Hayden 
Roderick  J.  Hayslett 
Michael  M.  Hefferman 
Jerome  R.  Helnan 
Alan  L.  Helslg 
David  A.  Heller 
NlchoKas  M.  Hellmuth 
Glenn  D.  Hemme 
Richard  L.  Henderson 
Thomas  E.  Henrickson 
Robert  F.  Henry 
Richard  J.  Heydt 
Douglas  G.  Hiatt 
James  N.  Higdon 
Dennis  G.  Hlllberg 
Louie  C.  Hlnson 
Kenneth  J.  Hlntz 
Christopher  W. 

Hoback 
William  J.  Hoban 
John  W.  Hoeche 
Thomas  A.  Hoffner 
Stephen  J.  Holm 


April  3,  1967 

Michael  H.  Holmes 
Thomas  J.  Horn 
Robert  J.  Home 
Joseph  N.  Hosteny 
Arthur  P.  Howard 
Michael  W.  Howell 
Gerald  P.  Hudson 
Richard  M.  Huebner 
Forrest  R.  Huey 
Edmond  L,  Hughes 
William  J.  Hulsey 
Russell  D.  Hulslng.  n 
Gerald  F.  Hunter,  Jr. 
Kem  O.  Hunter 
G?orge  W.  Huntington 
John  O.  Huston,  III 
Walter  E,  Hughes 
Richard  A.  Hutchlns 
Jimmy  R.  Hutchinson 
John  S.  Huyler,  Jr. 
Vernon  L.  IngersoU, 

Jr. 
Alan  L.  Inglls 
Clinton  W.  Inotive 
Philip  J.  Irish 
David  J.  Ishley 
Curtis  L.  Iverson 
Thomas  R.  Jackson 
Francis  T.  Jacobs 
Stephen  E.  Jacobson 
Kenneth  V.  Jaeggl,  Jr. 
Harrison  W.  James  III 
Joseph  M.  Jaros 
Prank  W.  Jenks  III 
Paul  E.  Jensen 
Adrian  W.  Johnson.  Jr. 
D.irold  L.  Johnson 
Ernest  P.  A.  Johnson 
John  A.  Johnson 
John  M.  Johnson 
Kenneth  V.  Johnson 
Frederick  J.  Jones 
Kenneth  L.  Jones 
Lester  L.  Joos 
Jerry  C.  Jordan 
Michael  A.  Judge 
Michael  A.  June 
Allan  E.  Junker 
Richard  J.  Jupa 
James  P.  Kaczorowskl 
Christian  E.  Kaefer 
Karl  A.  Kail  IV 
Jack  K.  Kalman 
John  E.  Kane 
Raymond  W.  Kane 
John  D.  Kavanagh 
Terrence  M.  Keegan 
Al.an  C.  Keiller 
John  L.  Kelthly 
Richard  C.  Kelleher 
James  S.  Kelly 
Lawrence  M.  Kelly 
Robert  J.  Kelsey 
John  M.  Kemp 
John  C.  Kennerly 
Richard  M.  Kenyon 
John  E.  Kerr 
Michael  L.  Kersey 
Roy  A.  Kershaw 
Charles  J.  Kice 
David  A.  KlUen 
Rodger  B.  King 
Willis  T.  King,  Jr, 
Richard  S.  Kinney 
James  E.  Klrkendall, 

Jr. 
Kris  A.  Klrkland 
Philip  B.Klvlin 
James  J.  Klauser 
Edward  M.  Kline,  Jr. 
David  A.  Kluck 
Charles  F.  Knlgge 
William  R.  Koch 
Gary  W.  Kohut 
Richard  J.  Komorow- 

skl 
Donald  W.  Konz 
John  A.  Kramer 
Robert  A.  Krammer, 

Jr. 
Robert  O.  Krato\-U 
Joseph  Krenzel 


A-fyril  3,  1967 

Donald  M.  Kruse,  Jr. 
John  A.  Kuhlmann 
Alan  D.  Kunkel 
James  R.  Kyper 
Francis  W.  Lacrolx 
Robert  B.  Lamason 
William  E.  Lamb,  Jr. 
Peter  S.  Lamprou 
Stephen  R.  Land 
Ronny  D.  Lankford 
David  L.  Larson 
Larry  C.  Larson 
Gilbert  P.  Lauzon 
William  L.  Lavlcka 
James  M.  Laws 
John  P.  Lawson 
David  H.  Layton,  Jr. 
Arthur  S.  Lazsrow 
Michael  R.  Lazorlk 
Frederick  J.  Leach 
James  A.  Leal 
Charles  A.  Lee 
Michael  R.  Lee 
Harvey  B.  Lemon 
James  B.  Lepley,  Jr. 
William  J.  Lester 
Donald  P.  Lewis 
Robert  V.  Llberto 
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Joseph  A.  MUlen 
Bruce  M.  Miller 
Gary  W.  Miller 
Howard  S.  Miller 
Sanfrld  J.  Milton 
Theodore  A.  Mitchell 
Stephan  J.  Moden 
James  D.  Montgomery, 

Jr. 
David  H.  Moomy 
Frederick  J.  Moore 
Gary  A.  Moore 
George  D.  Moore 
Michael  W.  Moore 
Thomas  J.  Morgan 
Thomas  J.  Moroney 
Gary  R.  Morrow 
Thomas  S.  Moser 
Hugh  R.  Mulr 
Aldan  T.  Murphy 
Michael  C.  Murphy 
Ronald  C.  Musslg 
Richard  N.  Myers 
Guy  E.  MysUvy 
Brian  K.  Nakano 
Robert  N.  Nead 
Kenneth  Nebel 
David  C.  Necker 


William  H.  Llghtstone  David  S.  Nekomoto 

Jon  E.  Lindstrom 

Andre  R.  Llotard 

Helm  Lipa 

Lee  G.  Litzler 

Robert  L.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Alan  A.  Loch 

Jerry  A.  Lohla 

John  L.  Losquadro 

James  E.  Love 

Robert  P.  Lowe 

Bruce  B.  Ludwlg 

Malcolm  C.  Mackey 

Jerome  P.  Madden 


Kenneth  E.  Neumann 
William  J.  Neville.  Jr. 
Christopher  A. 

Nlehaus 
John  M.  Nlsbet,  Jr. 
George  A.  Noe,  Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Noel,  Jr. 
Jon  P.  Noerager 
Michael  A.  Nolte 
Gerald  L.  Nordland 
Glenn  E.  Nordllng 
William  J.  Norrls 
John  G.  Northgraves 


Samuel  H.  S.  MagrudeiR'chard  W.  Nowak 


Samuel  J.  Major,  Jr. 
James  W.  Manglmell 
Stanley  R.  Mann 
Prank  A.  Marsh 
James  T.  Marshall 
Lee  B.  Marshall 
John  E.  Martin,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Martin 
Peter  M.  Martin 
William  C.  Marx 


William  J.  Nucclarone 
Richard  P.  Obenchaln, 

Jr. 
Michael  P.  O'Brien 
Blaine  J.  O'Connell 
Thomas    C.    O'Connor, 

Jr. 
Henry  V.  Ohelm,  Jr. 
Douglas  A.  Oldfield 
John  A.  Olshlnskl 


Prank  H.  Masklell,  Jr.  Arthur  E.  Osleckl 


Charles  R.  Mason 
Richard  H.  Mason 
Ronald  L.  Mattloda 
Kenneth  S.  Mattson 
Wllbert  J.  Matz,  Jr. 
Gary  L.  Mayes 
David  R.  Mayhood 
Lawrence  B. 

McArthur,  Jr, 
Martin  J.  McLean 
David  P.  McCormack 
WUUam   J. 

McDermond,   Jr. 


Carl  J.  Olson 
Thomas  Opladen 
Franklin  J.  Pacenza 
Ralph  K.  Packard.  Jr. 
Loren  H.  Page* 
David  C.  Palmer 
Rhoderlck  A.  Parker 
Robert  A.  Parker 
Lawrence  E.  Paryz 
Benjamin      W.      Part- 
ridge III 
Donald  P.  Paskewltz 
Kent  A.  Paulsen 


Michael  P.  McDermottRlchard  G.  Pearson 
Patrick  M.  William  D.  Pederson 

McDermott  John  L.  Pedrick,  Jr. 

Harold  B.  McEver  Doyle  D.  Peel 

Kevin  J.  McGarlty        Richard  H.  Pelszynskl 
James  C.  McGee,  III    Daniel  M.  Pence 
Albert  S.  McKalg,  III  James  C.  Perisho 
Jerome  S.  McKee  Arne  M.  Peterson 

David  R.  McKenzle  Prank  J.  Peterson 
William  S.  McKlnnon  John  R.  Peterson 
Howard  J.  Robert  K.  Pezold 

McLaughlin,  Jr.         Dale  R.  Phillips 
James  M.  McLaughlin  George  S.  Phillips,  Jr. 
James  T.  McLaughlin  Paul  G.  Pierce 
Roland  M.  McLean       EKauglas  A.  Plummer 
Robert  H.  McNamara   Don  P.  Pollard 
GeotTrey  M.  Meade         Thomas  R.  Pomaskl 
Robert  P.  Meadows       Dennis  D.  Porter 


Patrick  H.  Meehan 
Richard  J.  Melners 
James  R.  Meyer 
Kenneth  J.  Meyer 
Robert  W.  Mlcken 
James  E.  Miles 


John  C.  Porter 
Lincoln  Y.  Porter 
Ronald  D.  Porter 
John  E.  Potter  II 
Mark  G.  Prestero 
Carl  H.  Preeton 


Stephen  M.  Pribula 
Robert  H.  Pride 
Charles  R.  Priest 
Brian  T.  Prlnn 
John  M.  Psotto 
Charles  R.  Rabel 
Allan  N.  Rae 
David  M.  Rains 
James  E.  Rambo 
•Ronald  C.  Ramsey 
Robert  E.  Rankin 
George  A.  Rasmussen 
John  J.  Raymond 
Andrew  P.  Reardon 
Myron  C.  Reed 
John  P.  Reeder 
Kenneth  R.  Relm 
James  R.  Reinauer 
James  F.  Reinhardt 
Donald  J.  Rhoads 
Nicholas  R.  Rlbaudo 
Jeffrey  L.  Richard 
Jesse  M.  Richards  III 
Jeffrey  R.  Richardson 
Elwood  B.  Rlckards, 

Jr. 
Michael  V.  Rlgglo 
Robert  T.Rlggs* 
Warren  A.  Robb 
Franklin  W.  Roberts 
Gary  L.  Robertson 
Terry  G.  Robertson 
Craig  S.  Roepke 
Allen  W.  Roesslg,  Jr. 
George  C.  Rogers,  Jr. 
William  L.  Rogers 
Claude  T.  RoUen 
Thomas  E.  Rooney 
Joseph  P.  Rubano 
Hugh  B.  Ruckman  HI 
Richard  B.  Rump,  Jr. 
Frederic  L.  Ruskln 
Paul  Russell 
Robert  D.  Russell.  Jr. 
Nelson  C.  Salez 
Michael  R.  Samlde 
Hyrum  C.  Sandberg 

III 
Thomas  W.  Sanders 
John  F.  Sandoz 
James  K.  Sands 
Joseph  H.  Santarlascl 

Jr. 
Michael  A.  Santiago 
David  A.  Saponara* 
James  L.  Sawln 
John  T.  Sawyer 
Lowell  T.  Schaefer 
David  C.  Schleeter 
Rowland  P.  Schlegel. 

Jr. 
Martin  P.  Schelnholtz 
John  E.  Schmidt 
William  W.  Schmidt 
Roy  R.  Schmlnky 
Lee  W.  Schrank 
Peter  A.  Schranz 
William  H.  Schrlever 
Charles  R.  Schrlmper 
Carl  J.  Schulz 
Robert  E.  Schunter 
Jay  B.  Schwartz 
Prank  D.  Schwikert 
Ronald  L.  Scott 
Stephen  D.  Seery 
John  C.  Sell 
Richard  L.  Sellers 
George  P.  Semerau 
Howard  C.  Serkln 
Prank  B.  Sewall 
James  W.  Sharon 
James  R.  Sharp 
Victor  L.  Sharp 
Charles  P.  Shaw 
Mark  C.  Shaw 
Robert  E.  Shaw 
James  T.  Sheddan,  Jr. 
John  T.  J.  Shedlosky 
Daniel  B.  Sheehan,  Jr. 
•John  R.  Shelton 
Peter  A.  Shepard 


John  M.  Sherm,  Jr. 
William  K.  Sherman 
Paul  A.  Shields 
Ted  G.  Shown 
Roy  D.  Slkklnk 
Phillip  W.  Slmonds 
Donald  C.  Slmoneaux 
Jon  P.  Sllverberg 
Lee  J.  Sippel 
Richard  A.  Skalleberg 
James  M.  Skelly 
Robert  L.  Skinner 
Carl  J.  Smith 
Cordei:  C.  Smith 
Donalds.  Smith* 
Edward  W.  Smith  III 
Frank  W.  Smith  III 
John  R.  Smith 
Joseph  P.  Smith,  Jr, 
KerJieth  A.  Smith 
Nathan  W.  Smith 
Richard  C.  Smith 
Richard  T.  Smith 
Terry  L.  Smith 
Wlckham  G.  Smith 
Michael  A.  Smolak 
Robert  C.  Smolen 
Douglas  S.  Snider 
Sidney  E.  Snook 
Michael  A.  Sobyra 
Anthony  M.  Sorce 
Michael  A.  Sowada 
Dennis  E.  Spangler 
Steven  H.  Spayd 
Charles  H.  Speace 
Paul  J.  Sprlngman 
Alden  L.  Sproul 
Patrick  C.  Stacker 
Steven  L.  Stamm 
Kenreth  R.  Stanfleld 
Laird  W.  Stanton 
John  P.  Staslowskl 
Wavne  P.  Starke 
David  H.  Starr  HI 
Charles  M.  Station, 

Jr. 
Carl  D.  Stearns 
Paul  W.  Steckley 
Leir  M.  Stelnert 
Edward  C.  Stelberg 
Ben  P.  Stephens,  Jr. 
Melville  L.  Stephens 
Lawrence  W.  Stevens 
William  A.  Stevens 
Herbert  S.  Stevenson 
John  D.  Steward 
Michael  A.  Stleber 
Richard  G.  Stleglltz 
Peter  B.  Stock 
Roger  W.  Stokes 
Robert  E.  Stoll,  Jr. 
Bruce  T.  Stone 
John  C.  Stone 
Robert  J.  Storan 
Ivar  E.  Strand.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Strlght 
WUUam  H.  Strobel,  Jr. 
James  W.  Sturges 
James  C.  Stutts,  II 
WUUam  R.  Sugnet 
Michael  P.  SuUlvan 
WlUlam  A.  Sullivan, 

Jr. 
Michael  K.  Sutherlln 
Joseph  E.  Sutlka 
WUUam  A.  Svoboda 
James  R.  Swank 
William  J.  Swanstrom 
Carl  P.  Swenson 
John  E.  Tallpsky 
Kennlth  W.  Tapscott 
Clarence  E.  Taylor 
Earl  T.  Taylor.  Jr, 
Harry  B.  Teare 
Thomas  W.  Teneyck, 

Jr. 
James  H.  Tess 
John  C.  Thlele 
Larry  W.  Thomas 
WiUlam  J.  Thomas 
Arthur  L.  Thorsen 


Stephen  L.  Thumb 
Jeffrey  E.  Tleger 
Carroll  G.  Tltsworth 
Fred  W.  Titus,  Jr. 
David  M.  Todd 
Walter  W.  Tomlak 
Thomas  A.  Toporowsk: 
Eliot  F.  Tozer,  III 
Michael  L.  Trahan 
Stanley  J.  Tracz 
James  H.  Trenholme 
Ross  L.  Trlmby 
Courtney  L.  Tucker 
Oscar  D.  Turner.  Jr. 
William  E.  Turner 
George  D.  Uffenorde 
John  J.  Uhrln.  Ill 
Herbert  L.  Ulmer 
Lawrence  W.  Urblk 
Richard  B.  Uris 
Richard  W.  Van- 

Leuvan 
John  G.  VanNatta,  II 
James  R.  VanSant 
David  VanSaun 
David  E.  Vaughn 
David  L.  Vennard 
John  C.  Vinson 
Bruce  R.  Volkart 
Ronald  M.  Vranlch 
John  A.  Vuyosevlch 
Bernard  D.  Wagner 
John  P.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Walsh 
Chester  D.  Ward 
Irving  D.  Warden,  Jr. 
Walter  M.  Wasowski 
Robert  C.  Watson 
Thomas  E.  Watt 
Richard  D.  Webb 
Abbott  M.  Webber.  Jr. 
Bernard  A.  Webber 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Robert  R.  Allen  Thomas  E  McCorkeU 

Richard  F.  Ashford,  Jr.  Webster  R.  McGee 


Dana  L.  Webster 
WlUlam  S.  Welkel 
WiUlam  M.  Weinberg 
Stuart  Welselberg 
CvTil  P.  Wells 
Robert  E.  WeUs 
Alan  C.  Werb 
Morris  A.  Weseloh 
Frank  H.  Weston.  Jr. 
Stephen  P.  Weston 
John  P.  Whaley 
•Roger  L.  Wharton 
Douglas  G.  Whgdahl 
William  J.  White.  Ill 
Thomas  J.  Whittle 
Russell  T.  Whitney 
Arthur  E.  Wlckerham 
Wallace  L.  Wikoff 
•David  M.wnilams 
Ronald  D.  Williams 
Steven  A.  Wilhams 
Laramie  M. 

Winczewskl 
Albert  J.  Wittwer 
Kenneth  A.  Wood.  Jr. 
Edmund  B.  Woollen 
WUey  G.  Woolsey.  Jr. 
Johnthan  W.  Wooten 
Thomas  S. 

Yarborough.  Jr. 
Russell  C.  York 
Steven  C.  York 
Robert  M.  Young 
Grant  H.  Youngman 
Bradley  H.  Zebal 
Michael  B.  Zemetra 
Woodrow  W.  Zenfell, 

Jr. 
Eric  B.  Zlmny 
Lawrence  E.  Zlns 
Richard  E.  Zuckerman 


LawTence  S.  Beers 
Patrick  H.  Bellew 
James  C.  Berryman 
John  M.  Bogglo 
Malvln  L.  Bray 
James  L.  Bruun 
Numa  A.  Boudreaux, 

III 
Lee  A.  Carpenter 
Robert  K.  Carter 
Robert  A.  DesUets 
LawTence  P.  Dorsett 
Warren  W.  Plfleld 
William  B.  Godfrey 
Michael  G.  Hardin 
Danny  R.  Harmon 
Richard  T.  Hernlund, 

Jr. 
Gordon  L.  Holmes 
James  W.  Johnson 
Richard  J.  Keefe 
Earle  W.  Knobloch 
WUUam  M.  Lane 
Leo  J.  Lehman 


Philip  R.  Marshall 
Charlie  R.  Martin 
Donald  A.  Moses 
Kenneth  L.  Nichols 
Ronald  W.  Norman 
Donald  P.  Ohnemus 
Donald  E.  Olbert 
Dennis  A.  Oltraver 
Robert  J.  Pisz 
Thomas  E.  Prall 
Thomas  L.  Rhamy 
Darryel  L.  Roberds 
Stanley  J. 

Romanowskl 
Calvin  H.  Romans 
Gary  A.  Sampson 
Ronald  J.  Schemmel 
Donald  F.  Scott 
James  E.  Speight 
Allen  E.  Taylor 
Leon  J.  Upllnger 
Steven  "G"  Walter 
Joe  F  Ward 
Edward  M.  West 


Robert  S.  Logan 

•WUUam  V.  Erlckson,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•David  S.  Howard  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Giuseppe  Turchl  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

TTie  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
manders and  temporary  commanders  in  the 
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Medical   Corps   of   the   Navy,  subject   to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
David  O.  Chllders  'Warren  W.  Hamilton, 

•Vernon  H.  Fltchett  Jr. 

•Robert  R.  Fowler  'Edward  J.  Sullivan 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•John  D.  Carlson  •Richard  J.  Seeley 

•Jesse  A.  M;u-cel.  Jr.       'John  P.  Smith 
•Robert  H.  Pine  •Brent  A.  Welch 

The  following  named   (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers)   to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical   Corps  of   the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
ciualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•WiUiam  E   BilUng.s,      •Warner  G.  Laster 

jr  'Kenneth  L.  Mayes 

•Robert  H.  Cave 

Tlie  following-named    (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers i    to  be   permanent   lieutenants    (Junior 
grade)     and    temporary    lieutenants    In    the 
Medical   Corps  of   the   Navy,  subject   to   the 
qualifications    therefor   as   provided  by   law: 
•"A"  Dean  Anderson      'Paul  A.  Kandler 
'Dnut!lasE  Barnard      'Elmer  P.  Klein,  Jr. 
•Kenneth  J   Billings      •Stanley  "J"  Kreider 
•Kenneth  K  Birchard,  'Joseph  L.  Krueger 
Jr  •Richard  W.  Lucey 

•Charles  W.  Bollinger    'John  E.  Lytle 
•Mack  Bonner.  Jr  'Michael  P.  McCarthy 

'John  J.  Bouvier  'James  S.  McGinn 

•Alphonse  H.  L.  Brunc'Paul  L.  Majewskl 

jj.  'Francis  G.  Mannarinc 

•J.\y  "B"  "V  Butler,      'Michael  A.  Milek 
jf  'Douglas  A.  Miller 

'Thomas  H  Byrnes,  Jr  •William  W.  Miller 
•Walker  H.  Campbell     'Edward  G  Mor- 
•  Richard  E.  Carlson  hauser 

'Ronald  J.  Cavanagh     •  Malcolm  M.  Murdoch 
•Charles  T  Cloutier       'William  M.  Murphy 
'Jack  R.  Collins  Jr. 

'John  D.  Conger  'Ralph  A.  Nelson 

'Thomas  E  Corley  'John  J.  O'Neill 

•Charles  T  Covington  •Richard  D   Paolillo 
•Francis  M.  Crlswell      •Lynn  M.  Phelps 
•Howard  P  Cupples       'Joel  R.  Poole 
•Clayum  F  Drake  Jr.    •Ted  T.  Pridmore 
•Christopher  W.  Due-   •Russell  J.  Reit 

Iter  'Charles  A.  Rend 

'William  B  Echols         'Lawrence  R.  Rubel 
'Roger  W  English  'Stephen  R.  Ryter 

'Crayton  A.  Fargason    'David  A.  Sharbo 
'Richard  L  Fassett        'Joseph  A.  Shields,  Jr. 
•Louis  C  Fischer  •Jerry  R.  Smith 

•Tl^eodoreL  Folkerth  •Donald  F.  Sprafke 
•David  R  Foreman  'Wilbur  Suesberry 
•Alfred  R  Frankel  'Frederick  J.  Tan?. 

David  F.  Garvin  'Carroll  S.  Tuten 

'Charles  C  Gay  'Richard  W.  Virgllio 

'Bruce  R  Geer  'Richard  C. 

'Hugh  E.  Gleauni  Jr         Waterbury 
'Leonard  J  Crosink        'Ronald  L.  Wax 
•James  L.  Hauser  'Robert  D.  Wertz 

'Walter  D.  Henrichs      'David  P.  West 
'William  W  Holm  'Francis  D.  Wilken 

'Reese  E  James  'Paul  F.  Williams 

'Ray  M  Johnson  'James  L.  Wise,  Jr. 

'Edward  P  Juras 

•James  N.  Palkenburg  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant 
In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

'George  C.  Morrison  (Naval  Reserve  oflfl- 
cen  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
DenUtl  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•JohnT.  Stevens 
'Raymond  C  Terhune 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)     and    temporary    llevi tenants    In    the 


Dental    Corps    of    the    Navy,    subject    to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
'James  R.  Holtan  'Milton  C.  VanMeter. 

'Leslie  D.  Propp  Jr. 

•Carl  M.  Trepagnler      Charles  H  Zois 
•William  G.  Simpson 

The  following  named  temporary  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers  to  be  appointed  per- 
manent chief  warrant  officers,  W-4,  In  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Robert  F.  Molen  Leroy  C.  Richey 

Orlando  L.  Palombo       Curtis  H.  Sims 

The  following  named  temporary  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers  to  be  appointed  per- 
manent chief  warrant  officers.  W-3.  in  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law; 

Howard  P.  Cady  Michael  Shontz 

Prank  R.  Ketterer  Frank  Stephens,  Jr 

John  C.  Milligan  Willard  F.  Wasson 

Wayne  E.  Myers  Heber  D.  White 

In  the  Marine  Corp.s 
The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permunont  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  F.  Liebler 

The  following  named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as   provided   by    law: 

John  M  Allen  Michael  P  Holland 

Lester  E.  Amlck  III        Richard  G.  Hoopes 
James  L  Anderson  Raymond  A.  Hord 

Stephen  L  Austin  R-dph  M.  Jcide 

Richard  G   Averitl  III  Timothy  L  Johnson 
Ronnie  J   Bailey  Ivan  M.  Jones.  Jr. 

John  J.  Banning  Edward  R  Kenney 

James  H.  Beaver  Gerald  L  Keys 

David  L.  BJork  Edmond  A.  Klnsella, 

Eugene  S.  Blasdel  Jr 

William  C.  Bradford       Lynn  E.  Klnzig 
James  A   Brinson.  Jr.     John  J.  Kispert.  Jr 
Richard  M.  Brown  Richard  O.  Laing 

Kenneth  H  Bruner         Jolin  P  Larrison 
Donald  J  Buzney  John  C.  L-doux 

Mark  A.  Byrd  Francis  E  Lewis 

Robert  W   Bvrd  John  M.  Lowman 

Merritt  N.  ciiafey  Justin  M.  Martin  II 

Stephen  M.  Chase  Donald  J.  Matocha 

Bruce  B.  Cheever  II        Dennis  M  McCarthy 
John  J.  Cochenour  Michael  E.  McClung 

Tliomas  J.  Costigan  Thomas  M.  McEntire 
Richard  R.  Crawford  James  H  McKelllgon 
Herbert  T  Cross  Steven  S.  McMahan 

William  L  Davila  Daniel  D.  McMurray 

Dellwyn  L  G  Davis        Wallace  W.  Mills 
Lee  h"  Des  B  >rdes,  Jr.     John  W.  Monk.  Jr 
John  H  Dlez  FTancis  A  Mooney 

Michael  J.  Dineen  Ronald  H   Morgan 

Stuart  A.  Dorow  Bruce  C  Murray 

D.iVld  T  Dotson,  Jr.        Dennis  R.  Muvlch 
Wayne  C.  Doyle  Rafael  Negron,  Jr. 

D;uryl  F  Dziedzlc  James  H  O'Brien,  Jr. 

Oeorce  T.  Eustment       Jerry  G  Paccassi  II 

III  Matt  Parker  III 

Jolin  R  Fogg  Anthony  J.  Pesavento 

John  J  Folan.Jr  David  W  Peters 

Claude  R  Pridley  John  E  Peterson,  Jr. 

Leonard  R.  Puchs.  Jr.     Jolm  C   Powers 
William  J  Ganter.  Jr.     J  imes  T  Ranstead 
Robert  J.  Cxring  Joseph  V  Reasbeck 

David  M.  Gee  III 

George  F.  Getgood  Richard  L    Reeh 

Robert  E  Glelsberg         Durwood  W   Ringo.  Jr 
William  A  Good  Ricliard  J   Robert,  Jr. 

Roljert  L  Graler  BenJ  imin  T  Roberts 

Alfred  Grieshaber,  Jr.    Joe  D.  Robinson 
JiinmleC  Gulliford       D.ivid  R  Rood 
Robert  W   Harris  William  G.  Itoss 

Carl  J  Hasdovlc  Steven  R.  Sanford 

John  R  Heintz  Jr.  John  F.  Schofleld.  Jr 

Michael  K.  Higgins         William  C.  Sellmer  II 
Klaus  P  HlUe  Richard  A    Sergo 

Charles  O.  Hoelle,  Jr.     Robert  J.  L.  Shuman 
Harold  C  Holden  Kenneth  L.  Shackel- 

John  N.  HoUaday  ford.  Jr. 


Paul  P.  Skoog  Gustave  J.  Wlllemln, 

Kenneth  A.  Solum  Jr. 

John  G.  Splndler  Joe  P.  Williams,  Jr. 

Helge  R.  Swanson         Michael  M.  Wllllamsen 
Robert  F.  Thompson     John  D.  Wlntensteen 
William  G.  Thrash.  Jr.  William  K.  Wonder.s 
Dick  A.  Tracv  Alln  C.  Worley 

Douglas  C.  Vassy  John  W.  Wuethrich 

Thom.^s  P.  Willx>r  Walter  R.  Young.  Jr 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  OlR- 
cer  Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  a-s  provided  by  law : 

Raymond  F.  Baker 

William  C.  Evans 

Alan  C  DeCrane 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoN'nw,  Ai'iiii.  .'{,  10G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.U.,  offered  the  following  pi-aycr: 

/  am  t)ic  vine,  yp  arc  t!ic  branrhes.  He 
that  abideth  in  Me.  and  I  in  Him,  the 
same  brinqeth  forth  murh  fruit:  for 
irithout  Me  ye  can  do   nothing. — John 

15:  5. 

O  Lord,  who  art  the  source  of  light  and 
life,  and  the  fountain  of  peace  and  pow- 
er, let  Thy  spirit  arise  within  us  as  we 
worship  Thee  this  moment.  Open  our 
heaits  that  we  may  receive  the  Rood  seeds 
of  Thy  Word  and  let  Thy  spirit  rii^en 
them  into  the  fruit.s  of  righteousness  and 
love. 

Pi'osper  our  Nation  in  all  its  life  and 
woik  that  there  may  be  no  want  any- 
wheie  and  favor  us  with  Thy  presence 
that  good  will  may  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  all  our  people. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
all  these  Representatives  of  our  Nation- 
may  they  be  filled  with  Thy  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of 
faith,  and  of  love.  Undergird  us  in  our 
freedom  that  we  may  be  forever  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Be  Thou  with  us  and  may  we  be  with 
Thee.  In  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen.  

THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  23.  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  29,  1967.  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resoluUon  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
PAUL  MALONEY,  SR. 
Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  armounce  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  passing  of  our  late  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Paul  Maloney,  Sr., 
who  served  in  this  body  until  1940  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  thereafter  for  a 
period  of  4  years. 

He  had  a  distinguished  career  both  In 
the  Congress  and  out  of  the  Congress. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  municipal  government  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  on  countless  public 
and  civic  bodies.  He  was  a  prominent, 
able,  successful  businessman.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  interests,  was  a  wonderful 
family  man,  and  was  blessed  with  a  long 
and  fruitful  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  early  last 
week,  when  the  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, he  had  reached  the  age  of  91.  He 
was  active  until  the  very  last,  almost  the 
last  minute  of  his  life,  in  his  business  and 
civic  endeavors  and  in  his  family  de- 
votion. 

In  all  of  his  endeavors,  Mr.  Maloney 
was  an  exemplary  public  servant  and  a 
tireless  civic  leader.  Not  only  did  he 
serve  as  a  Congressman  for  the  Second 
District  of  Louisiana  for  14  years,  but 
also  served  his  city  of  New  Orleans  as 
a  member  of  the  commission  council ;  as 
president  of  the  Orleans  Levee  Board, 
and  as  internal  revenue  collector  in  New 
Orleans. 

In  addition  to  his  public  service,  Mr. 
Maloney  also  forged  a  successful  and 
progressive  business  with  the  Maloney 
Trucking  Co.,  of  which  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  for  many  years  before  his 
passing.  He  also  attained  success  in  the 
fields  of  storage,  homestead  financing, 
and  automobile  sales. 

Congressman  Maloney  was  a  great 
public  servant,  and  he  was  beloved  by 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  of  his 
State.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  him 
and  to  have  had  the  honor  to  follow  such 
a  man  in  the  ofiBce  I  now  hold,  that  of 
representing  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Hoggs  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  fine  family  on 
their  loss  and  the  distinct  loss  to  our 
commimlty,  our  State,  and  Nation. 

I  also  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  fine 
editorial  on  Mr.  Maloney  by  the  Times- 
Picayune  newspaper  of  New  Orleans. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Paul  H.  Maloney,  Sr. 

With  life  expectancy  Itself  not  yet  past 
verging  on  three-score-and-ten,  and  retire- 
ment an  increasingly  favored  goal,  it  Is  fan- 
taatlc  that  77  of  the  late  Paul  Herbert  Ma- 
loney Sr.'s  91  years  of  life  went  Into  labor, 
management  and  public  service.  His  death 
gave  very  few  persons  notice — a  hospitaliza- 
tion of  less  than  a  day.  And  until  his  Ill- 
ness, he  not  only  was  putting  In  eight  hours 
dally  In  coordination  of  his  business  affairs, 
but  pursuing  a  weekly  golfing  regime  of 
about  38  holes.  In  earlier  days  he  was, 
among  other  things,  an  active  baseball 
player. 

Transport,  storage,  homestead  financing 
and  automobile  sales  were  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing business  fields  In  which  he  attained  suc- 
cess once  his  foot  went  on  the  ladder.  In 
the  political  field,  he  served  successively  in 
the  Legislature.  City  CouncU  and  Congress 


(192&-40,  1943-46);  almost  became  mayor. 
He  was  a  president  of  the  Orleans  Levee 
Board  and  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  col- 
lector. Fraternal  and  business  associations, 
etc.,  along  'with  spofts  activities  other  than 
mentioned  above,  occupied  Interstices  of  his 
time. 

Longevity,  to  be  accomplished  through 
constant  Industry,  coupled  with  moderation 
and  a  nod  toward  the  climate,  used  to  be 
one  of  the  "selling  points"  made  by'  New 
Orleans  to  settlers  from  afar.  Mr.  Maloney, 
having  been  born  here,  did  not  need  to  be 
sold;  nor  do  we  suppose  his  life's  ambitions 
necessarily  centered  on  longevity.  Never- 
theless, his  career  turned  out  to  resemble 
those  of  certain  fabulous  figures  of  the  re- 
mote {jast.  To  his  survivors,  we  extend  our 
sympathy,  and  our  congratulations  for  hav- 
ing closely  shared  the  life  of  a  remarkable 
man. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  dean  of  our>  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  on  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague,  Paul  Maloney. 

There  are  In  the  House  now  only  about 
two  Members  who  served  with  Mr.  Ma- 
loney when  he  graced  this  body.  He 
served  for  10  consecutive  years.  He  was 
out  for  one  Congress  but  returned  for 
two  more,  as  my  colleague  indicated.  He 
was  the  first  Louislanlan  elected  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  position 
which  his  successor,  my  colleague,  now 
occupies  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Paul  Maloney's  life  and  career  in  New 
Orleans  were  exemplary.  His  early  life 
was  devoted  entirely  to  his  city  and  to 
his  State.  No  man,  I  think,  in  the  his- 
tory of  politics,  certainly  in  New  Orleans, 
a  city  which  he  loved  so  much,  had  the 
affe<  tion  which  Paul  Maloney  had  from 
those  who  knew  him.  I  was  privileged  to 
know  him  as  a  yoimg  man.  His  son  and 
I  were  classmates  at  Tulane  University. 
I  knew  him  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  for 
4  years.  I  am  certain  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  knew  him  here  will  regret  his 
passing  and,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  said,  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation  have  truly  lost  a  great  pa- 
triot. His  family  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  devoted  husband  and  father.  Those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  an  Irreplaceable 
friend. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
learned  as  I  walked  into  the  Chamber 
that  our  lovable  and  distinguished  for- 
mer colleague,  Paul  Maloney,  had  passed 
into  the  great  beyond.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  I  could  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  about  this  truly  great 
Louislanlan  and  great  American.  I  think 
if  I  were  asked  to  appraise  his  most  out- 
standing virtue — and  he  had  many  of 
them — I  would  say  it  was  his  lovable 
character  and  his  devotion  to  his  friends. 
Paul  Maloney  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
characters  I  ever  knew.  I  doubt  if  any 
man  ever  suffered  by  anything  that  he 
had  to  say  about  him.    He  was  generous. 


he  was  gracious,  he  was  lovable.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  from  Louisiana 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him,  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  and  who  had  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing their  own  lives  enriched  by  associat- 
ing with  him.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  my  respects  and  extending  my 
sympathies  to  his  family  and  those  whom 
he  loved  highly. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr,    BOGGS,     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  TERMINATE  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2536)  to 
terminate  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Haley,  Edmondson,  Saylor, 
and  Berry. 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
LABORr-PERMISSION  TO  SIT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate on  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPENDITURES  THUS  FAR  IN  THE 
CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SUMMARY  OF  NET  BtTDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  EX- 
PENDrrtRES  ITHE  TRADmONAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE    BUDGET' 8      MONTHS     OF     FI-SCAI.      1967 

VERSUS  8  MO.NTHS  OF  FISCAL  1866,  WITH  COM- 
PARISONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend.  I  am  including  a  tabula- 
tion of  budget  receipts  and  exf)enditures 
for  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1967— to  February  28,  1967— 
with  comparisons  to  the  corresponding  8- 
month  period  in  fiscal  1966,  and  with  the 
latest  revised  oCBcial  budget  estimates  for 
all  of  fiscal  1967.  Periodic,  highly  sum- 
marized, bird's-eye  comparisons  of  budg- 
et projections  and  budget  results  are  use- 
ful  in   keeping   posted   on   how   budget 
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projections  are  holding  up  as  the  year 
progresses. 

It  is  the  estimated,  or  actual  expendi- 
tures compared  with  the  estimated,  or 
actual  revenuej  on  which  the  estimated, 
or  actual  budget  deficit  or  surplus  finally 
is  calculated. 

It  is  the  expenditures,  in  conjunction 
with  revenues,  that  determine  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  position  of  the  Treasury. 

Expenditure  data  is  one  side  of  the 
equation  in  determining  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

The  figures  in  the  tabulation  relate  to 
the  administrative  budget;  that  is.  the 
one  involving  Government-owned  funds, 
the  one  most  directly  reflecting  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  congressional  budgetary 
actions — prior  actions  for  the  most  part, 
since  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  1967  are  very  largely  from  appro- 
priations of  prior  sessions,  and  current 
fiscal  year  revenues  generally  arise  from 
legislation  of  prior  years. 

May  I  say  further  that  net  budget  ex- 
penditures—that is,  checks  issued— in  a 
given  fiscal  year — and  it  is  usually  the 
expenditure  estimate  total  of  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  the  new  appropriations 
request  that  gets  in  the  headlines — ex- 
penditures in  a  given  fiscal  year  come 
from  two  sources: 

First.  Very  roughly,  30  percent  or  so 
will  be  from  unexpended  can-yover  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  voted  in  previ- 
ous year,  and 

Second.  The  other  70  percent  or  so  will 
represent  estimated  first-year  disburse- 
ments from  the  appropriations  for  that 
fiscal  year— the  other  30  percent  will  fall 
into  the  category  of  carryover  balances 
into  the  fiscal  years  following. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  expenditure 
data  are  important  and  have  several  uses. 
Congress,  in  processing  the  outgo  side 
of  the  budget,  considers  and  acts  not  on 
expenditure  estimates  but  rather  on  re- 
quests for  appropriations — or,  in  execu- 
tive branch  terminology,  on  "new  obliga- 
tional  authority."  Congress  does  not  act 
directly  on  estimates  of  amounts  to  be 
expended,  that  is.  disbursed  within  the 
given  fiscal  year. 

The  authorization  bills  and  the  appro- 
priation bills  coming  to  the  floor  are 
stated  on  the  appropriation  or  new  obli- 
gational  authority  basis,  not  on  the  par- 
tial basis  of  how  much  is  estimated  to 
be  paid  out  in  a  given  fiscal  year.  While 
it  is  pertinent  to  know  that  some  70  cents 
of  the  dollar  may  be  expected  to  be  paid 
out  in  the  first  fiscal  year,  and  the  other 
30  cents  in  years  following,  the  impor- 
tant thing — the  congressional  decision — 
turns  on  the  authorization  or  the  appro- 
priation of  the  $1  in  the  first  instance. 
In  just  what  time  periods  the  dollar  will 
subsequently  be  drawn  out  by  check  is  of 
secondary  importance. 

ADMINISTR.^TIVE   BUDGET  RECEIPTS 

In  contra.st  with  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  somewhat  more 
evenly  over  the  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  more  usual  pattern  of  budget  receipts 
shows  Septemtier.  December.  March,  and 
June  as  peak  months:  receipts  in  the 
first  half — July-December — of  the  fiscal 
year  are  usually  not  as  high  as  in  the 
January-June  second  half. 

Budget  revenues  for  all  of  fiscal  1967 
were  reestimated  by  the  President  in  the 


1968  budget  in  January  at  $116,995,000,- 
000,  which,  if  realized,  would  exceed  act- 
ual fiscal  1966  revenues  by  $12,268,000.- 
000.  In  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1967. 
actual  net  budget  revenues  amounted 
to  $66.328.000,000 — some  $8,429,000,000 
higher  than  the  corresponding  8  months 
of  fiscal  1966.  In  other  words,  roughly 
69  percent  of  the  projected  rise  in  reve- 
nues was  in  fact  realized  in  the  first  8 
months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET   EXPENDITURES 

Budget  expenditures  for  all  of  fiscal 
1967  were  reestimated  by  the  President 
in  the  1968  budget  in  January  at  $126,- 
729,000,000,  which,  if  realized,  would  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  $19,751,000,000  over 
fi.scal  1966  actual  budget  expenditures. 

On  an  arbitrary  straight  monthly  basis, 
the  projection  means  an  average  expen- 
diture of  $10,561,000,000  per  month,  in 
contrast  to  which  the  expenditures  in 
the  first  8  months.  July-Februai-y,  in  fact 
averaged  $10,438,000,000.  The  national 
defense  monthly  average  v,-as  $1,176,000,- 
000  higlier  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  ago:  the  nondefense  average  was 
$521,000,000  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  of  fiscal  1966. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1967, 
actual  defense  spending  ran  below  the 
straight  monthly  projected  average: 
nondefense  ran  above  the  straight 
monthly  projected  average.  But  in 
total,  the  actual  monthly  average  in  the 
first  8  months  of  fiscal  1967  was  just  a 
whisker  below  the  straight  monthly 
budget  projection.  Of  cour.se,  the 
monthly  pattern  is  never  completely  uni- 
form— for  many  reasons.  For  instance, 
some  programs  call  for  expenditures 
early  in  the  fiscal  year  that  do  not  recur 
in  later  months  of  the  year.  Commodity 
Credit     Corporation     expenditures     are 

liuil<;it  n'r(!pl^  nnd  rxpnnlUurrs  {ihi:  traditional  ailminlslfntii)'  budget)  S  months  of  f-'cil 
lUHl  vvrsiis  S  months  of  Jisral  190G  and  comparisons  iriih  fidl-jjcar  estimates 


heavier  in  the  first  half  than  they  are  in 
the  second  half.  Another  factor  bearing 
on  the  current  situation  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  expenditure  cutback 
effort  designed  to  retrench  spending  by 
some  $2.6  billion  in  the  1967  administra- 
tive budget  was  not  fully  developed,  and 
thus  not  fully  effective  until  October  or 
November — some  4  months  or  so  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     BUDGET     SURPLUS 
OR     DEFICIT 

The  revised  administrative  budget  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  1967  was  projected  at 
$9,734,000,000  in  the  Presidents  1968 
budget  in  January.  Principally  because 
tax  collections  are  lighter  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  than  in  the  second 
half,  the  actual  budget  deficit  in  the  first 
8  months  of  fiscal  1967  was  somewhat 
higher  than  is  projected  for  the  whole 
year;  it  was  $17,181,000,000  at  Febru- 
ary 28,  1967 — some  $5.1  billion  greater 
than  at  the  same  point  last  fiscal  year. 

Notwithstanding  growing  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  enlarging  nondefense 
outlays,  a  rising  tide  of  revenues  in  recent 
years  enabled  the  Government  to  make 
big  strides  toward  balancing  income  and 
outgo.  In  each  of  the  last  3  fiscal  years, 
the  administrative  budget  deficit  has 
been  reduced  from  the  prior  year: 
I  In  millions] 

Deficit.  1964 $8,226 

Deficit.  1965 3.435 

Deficit.  1966 2,251 

But  as  the  table  below  discloses,  na- 
tional defense  spending  is  projected  to 
rise  in  fiscal  1967  some  $12.5  billion  above 
fiscal  1966.  Nondefense  spending  is.  of 
course,  also  considerably  higher,  but 
military  operations  in  southeast  Asia  are 
the  single  largest  factor  in  the  reversal  of 
the  trend. 
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In  consequence,  the  current  fiscal  1967 
deficit  will  be  the  31st  in  the  last  37 
years.  TTie  public  debt — which,  of 
course,  rises  when  money  is  borrowed  to 
cover  the  shortfall — stood  at  $329,625.- 
000,000  at  February  28.  The  current 
debt  ceiling  is  $336  billion. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  administra- 
tive budget  results  for  the  first  8  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  1967.  While 
no  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty,  it 
would  appear  fair,  in  conclusion,  to  sug- 
gest that  there  have  been  no  develop- 
ments as  of  this  date  which  would  mod- 
ify the  previous  calculations  in  a  spec- 
tacular way.  Depending  on  what  the 
conference  produces,  conceivably  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  restoration  bill 
could  result  In  some  relatively  small  drop 
in  projected  fiscal  1967  budget  receipts. 
And  the  recent  release  by  the  Executive 
of  a  portion  of  fiscal  1967  fimds  pre- 
viously withheld  from  expenditure  will 
have  a  relatively  slight  upward  effect  on 
1967  expenditure  estimates. 

I  append  a  table  that  gathers  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  figures  together  In 
comparative  form . 


Sources:  Budget  for  1968  and  monthly  Treasury  statement  (or  Feb.  28, 1967. 


MAYOR  DALEY'S  CERTAIN  ELEC- 
TION TO  UNPRECEDENTED 
FOURTH  4-YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  Richard  J.  Daley  will  be 
elected  to  an  unprecedented  fourth  4- 
year  term  as  mayor  of  Chicago.  I  spent 
last  week  among  my  constituents  in  the 
2d  district  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago, 
voted  absentee  at  the  city  hall  and  re- 
turned to  Washington  for  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  House  today.  In  all  my  years 
in  Chicago,  and  I  in  my  small  way  have 
participated  in  many  mayoralty  cam- 
paigns, I  have  never  known  such  a 
unanimity  of  public  sentiment  on  the  eve 
of  an  election.  The  newspaper  polls 
show  Daley  way  ahead  In  every  ward 
except  the  home  ward  of  his  Republican 
opponent  and  in  that  ward  the  straws 
are  close.  It  constitutes  a  tribute  to 
the  mayor  of  the  centuries. 

Russell  DeBow.  administrative  aid  to 
Mayor  Daley  and  well  known  on  Capitol 
Hill,  gave  me  a  sketch  of  Mayor  Daley, 
his  background,  his  philosophy,  and  his 
goals  that  I  know  will  be  of  keen  interest 
and  inspiration  to  all  my  colleagues.  By 
unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  article,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Story  op  Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley 

"We  can  only  be  proud  of  our  leadership  as 
a  city  if  we  continue  to  lead." 

Typical  of  his  forward-looking  attitude, 
this  statement  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
sounds  the  keynote  of  his  candidacy  for  elec- 
tion on  April  4. 

Immediate  and  long-range  goals  for  Chi- 
cago were  summarized  by  the  city's  thirty- 
eighth  Chief  Executive  In  this  way: 

"To  Improve  the  quality  of  life,  by  enlarg- 
mg  human  opportunities,  improving  the  en- 


vironment, and  strengthening  and  diversify- 
ing the  economy,  is  the  fundamental  goal  of 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  future.  This 
concept  Involves  both  aspiration  and  urgency. 
The  aspiration  is  for  a  better  Ufe,  a  wider 
variety  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  op- 
I>ortunitles  for  every  individual.  To  attain 
these  hopes  urgent  needs  must  be  met. 
Young  people  must  be  better  educated.  Liv- 
ing conditions  must  be  brought  up  to  con- 
stantly rising  standards  of  expectation.  Most 
of  all,  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
must   be   eliminated." 

For  Richard  J.  Daley,  the  formative  years 
followed  the  pattern  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment shared  by  other  youngsters  who  have 
won  prominence  In  the  life  of  the  big  city. 

FINE    PARENTS   AND   GOOD   FRIENDS 

Asked  recently  by  an  Interviewer  to  assess 
the  years  of  his  comlng-along.  Mayor  Daley 
summed  it  up  In  this  way: 

"I  was  very  fortunate,  I  had  fine  parents,  a 
good  family  life,  the  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation, good  friends,  and  the  advantage  of 
being  born  and  raised  in  Chicago." 

Like  Innumerable  other  lads  of  his  age  and 
acquaintance.  "Dick"  Daley  had  his  first  ex- 
periences In  public  relations  as  an  after- 
school-hours  newsboy,  selling  papers  from 
the  stand  at  35th  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  Edward  P.  Dunne  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois.  Carter  Henry  Harrison  II 
was  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Their  names  were 
often  in  the  headlines  and  the  newsboy  read 
avidly  of  their  activities.  Stirrings  of  p>o- 
Utlcal  ambition  are  traceable  to  this  Interest. 
But  City  Hall  was  miles — and  years — away. 

Meantime  there  was  Comlskey  Park, 
within  walking  distance.  The  home  of  the 
White  Sox  became  a  kind  of  home-away- 
from-home  for  young  "Dick"  Daley  during 
his  leisure  hours.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
life-long  love  of  athletics. 

In  1936,  Richard  Daley  was  married  to 
Eleanor  Gullfoyle,  a  long-time  family  friend. 
Shortly  afterward  the  young  couple  acquired 
the  bungalow  at  35:6  Lowe  Ave.  where  their 
family  has  been  raised.  The  children  are 
Patricia  (wife  of  William  F.  Thompson), 
Mary  Carol  (wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Vanecko) , 
Eleanor,  Richard,  Michael,  John  and  William. 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Daley  now  have  tvo  grand- 
children. 

Richard  Joseph  Daley  was  born  In  Chicago, 
the  son  of  Michael  and  Lillian  Daley,  and  his 
boyhood  home  was  not  far  from  his  present 
residence.  His  father,  who  lived  to  see  his 
son  Inaugurated  as  Mayor,  was  a  sheet  metal 
worker  deeply  Interested  In  the  growing  labor 
movement  and  active  In  Bridgeport  civic  and 
political  affairs. 

ATTENDS    NIGHT   SCHOOL   AT   DE   PAUL 

After  graduation  from  DeLaSalle  high 
school,  "Dick"  went  to  work  "yarding  cattle" 
In  the  nearby  Stockyards,  graduating  to  office 
work  and  attending  night  school  classes  at 
De  Paul  University.  Both  his  college  and 
law  school  education  were  acquired  at  De 
Paul.  Graduating  with  an  LL.B.  degree  in 
1933.  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same 
year  and   became   a   practicing  attorney. 

Twenty  years  later,  given  an  honorary  de- 
gree by  De  Paul,  he  provided  an  Insight  Into 
his  own  character  by  exhorting  students :  "No 
matter  what  field  of  endeavor  you  choose,  be 
the  best.  Never  content  yourself  with 
mediocrity." 

"I  always  felt  that  Dick  would  achieve 
whatever  goals  he  aspired  to."  sa.d  the 
gracious  First  Lady  of  Chicago  In  a  recent 
Interview.  "He  has  always  had  great  de- 
termination, great  energy,  and  great  con- 
centration." 

Mayor  Daley  has  a  "friendly,  but  unaf- 
fected, directness  of  manner  which  seems  to 
characterize  every  phase  of  his  busy  life." 
said  one  writer.  "He  Impressed  me  as  a 
man  who.  In  a  unique  degree,  has  become 
well  educated  and  has  achieved  leadership 
without  losing  contact  with  people." 


In  a  1963  article  for  Holiday  magazine. 
James  Dugan  wrote  that  Mayor  Daley  "Is  al- 
most unanimously  regarded  by  Chlcagoans 
as  the  best  Mayor  the  city  has  ever  had," 
adding:  "Horatio  Alger  would  splinter  a 
quiver  of  pens  trying  to  figure  out  why  Daley 
Is  a  success." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alger  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  It.  During  his  boy- 
hood the  Mayor  read  the  wholesome  Alger 
books,  which  had  great  circulation  among 
youngsters  of  the  time. 

HARD   WORKING   PtTBLlC   OFFICIAL 

A  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  published  on 
May  2,  1964  said:  "Mr.  Daley  Is  a  real  expert 
In  municipal  government,  as  well  as  in  the 
allied  academic  discipline  known  as  mu- 
nicipal politics.  He  has  taken  few  holidays 
since  he  became  Mayor  and  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  working  public  officials 
In  America." 

Writing  in  Chicago's  American  on  June  17, 
1966,  the  columnist  Jack  Mabley  declared : 
"It  is  said  that  power  corrupts  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely.  It  Is  simply  not 
true  of  Daley." 

Time  magazine  used  Mayor  Daley's  por- 
trait on  the  cover  of  Its  March  15,  1963  Issue 
and  In  an  article  noted:  "Few  others  under- 
stand so  well  what  the  city  Is  all  about:  iu 
labyrinths  of  power,  the  pulsators  of  Its 
machinery,  the  structures  of  Its  Institutions, 
the  yearnings  of  its  people.  Chicago's  motto 
I  Will  is  Daley's  personal  and  political 
charter." 

A  Democratic  precinct  captain  at  21.  Mayor 
Daley's  first  bid  for  public  office  was  a 
write-in  campaign  that  landed  him  In  the 
General  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  House 
for  two  years.  Elected  to  the  state  Senate 
In  1938,  he  served  two  four-year  terms,  and 
was  minority  leader  In  that  body  from  1941 
to  1946,  initiating  or  helping  to  pass  bills 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  some  of  the 
most  progressive  action  taken  In  the  state 
and  the  City  of  Chicago.  He  has  continued 
his  fight  for  Chicago  "Home  Rule." 

Appointed  deputy  comptroller  of  Cook 
County  in  1946 — a  post  that  sharpened  his 
understanding  of  government  financing — 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Revenue  by  Gov.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  In  1949.  Highly  regarded  by 
Stevenson,  Daley  had  much  to  do  with  guid- 
ing through  the  Legislature  the  programs 
which  helped  shape  the  Stevenson  "image" 
and  form  the  foundation  for  his  bid  for  the 
Presidency. 

In  1950,  Mayor  Daley  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk,  was  elected  to  a  full  term  In  the  Pall 
of  1950  and  re-elected  in  1954. 

In  1953,  as  the  committeeman  of  the 
Eleventh  Ward,  he  was  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Cook  County 
as  chairman.  Termed  by  the  press  as  "the 
first  of  the  new  breed  of  leaders."  he  remains 
as  chairman  by  election  of  the  committee- 
men. 

CHICAGO'S     3  8TH    CHIEF    EXECUTIVE 

Elected  in  1955  as  Chicago's  38th  Chief 
Executive,  Richard  J.  Daley's  dynami  -  action, 
stemming  from  the  unbounded  energies  and 
enthusiasms  of  the  man  himself,  became  al- 
most immediately  the  hallmark  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

"It  is  exciting  and  refreshing  to  fly  from 
New  York,  a  city  beset  with  problem.^  to 
Chicago,  enjoying  a  remarkc^ible  rebirth." 
wrote  Alex  Faulkner  in  the  London  Tele- 
graph. In  "the  new  Chicago  of  the  soaring 
sixties."  he  found:  "Buildings  displaying 
great  architectural  imagination  and  vital- 
ity ..  .  the  ebullient  Richard  J  Daley  .  .  . 
a  city  almost  unrecognizably  clean  .  .  . 
new  amenities  in  city  lighting  .  .  a  great 
growth  of  universities  .  .  .  broadly  based 
prosperity  .  .  .  tremendous  trade  expan- 
sion .  .  .  traffic  so  well  conducted  that  Chi- 
cago was  voted  the  safest  city  in  America." 
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Richard  C.  Wade,  professor  ol  urban  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Chicago  recently 
assessed  Chicago's  Chief  Executive  In  this 
way:  'Daley  Is  easily  the  best  Mayor  Chicago 
ever  had,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation 
since  World  War  II." 

The  record  of  his  administration  Is  truly 
monumentul.  He  managed  to  take  a  stag- 
nant city  and  make  It  move  forward.  How 
he  did  It  Is  a  continuing  and  rewarding 
study,  but  that  he  did  It  Is  of  greater  Im- 
port.ince. 

HIGHLIGIirS    OF    THE    DALEY    YEARS 

Here  are  some  highlights  of  what  the  cur- 
rent historians  call  the  "Daley  Years:" 

The  reorganization  and  professlonallzatlon 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  under  Su- 
perintendent O.  W.  Wilson,  enabling  Chicago 
to  reduce  crime  In  the  face  of  mounting  law- 
lessness in  the  nation. 

The  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
the  Chicago  Fire  Department  under  Commis- 
sioner Robert  J  Qulnn,  giving  Chicago  the 
highest  fire-flghUng  and  flre-prevention  rat- 
ing accorded  to  cities.  Establishment  of 
emergency  amtiuiance  service  available  within 
three  minutes  of  any  part  of  the  city. 

The  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
the  Department  of  Streets  and  Sanitation, 
giving  Chicago  homes  dependable  weekly 
refuse  collection  service  and  more  frequent 
pick-ups  where  needed.  The  constrxictlon  of 
3  refuse  disposal  incinerators  serving  the  en- 
tire city,  with  construction  to  begin  on  the 
Northwest  this  year  and  two  more  to  be  built. 

The  "cleanest  big  city"  award  for  1959, 
1961,  1962.  1964,  1965.  and  1966. 

The  National  Safety  Council  Award  of 
Merit  repeatedly  given  Chicago  as  the  safest 
big  city  in  tratlic  management. 

The  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
the  Department  of  Health  under  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Andelman,  enabling  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  communicable  diseases,  new  programs 
in  dealing  with  mental  health  problems,  can- 
cer, heart,  diabetes,  infant  and  maternal  wel- 
fare. A  massive  drive  against  rodent  and 
vermin  Infestation  In  dwellings  launched  In 
1965  has  been  hailed  by  Dr.  Harold  Scott, 
Chief  scientist  of  Uie  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, as  the  nation's  moet  effective. 

The  establishment  in  1965  of  the  ComnUt- 
tee  on  Urban  Opportunity,  local-federal 
agency  waging  the  war  on  poverty  In  cooper- 
ation with  eighty  public  and  private  organi- 
zations through  seven  progress  centers. 
Operation  Head  Start  f.>r  pre-school  children 
enrolled  60,000,  and  more  than  30,000  teen- 
agers Joined  the  neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
the  Chicago  Department  of  Buildings,  en- 
abling the  reduction  of  substandard  housing 
by  more  than  sixty  percent.  The  demolition 
of  thousands  of  hazardous  buildings 
throughout  the  city,  stimulating  the  great- 
est building  boom  In  Chicago's  history. 
Maintaining  a  concerted  drive  against  slum 
landlords,  providing  for  appointment  of  re- 
ceiver-managers of  buildings  whose  owners 
refuse  to  comply  with  building  code  require- 
ments. Neighborhood  service  centers  within 
the  local  residential  communities  set  up  to 
provide  easily  available  advice  and  assistance 
to  property  owners  on  architectural,  struc- 
tural and  financing  problems. 

PLANS    LIGHT    IN     EVERY    ALLEY 

The  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
street  and  alley  pavln::;  plus  the  Initiation  of 
the  program  to  light  every  alley  and  under- 
pass In  tlie  city  by  Spring  of  1967. 

The  InsUillation  of  4902  traffic  signals. 

The  planting  of  212.445  uees. 

The  construction  of  67  parking  loU  and 
eleven  parking  garages. 

The  construction  of  the  North  Water  Fil- 
tration Plant  providing  a  purified  fluoridated 
water  supply  to  central  and  north  sides  of 
the  city.  The  expansion  of  the  South  Water 
Flltratlcm  Plant  to  give  the  entire  city  and 
the  suburbs  subscribing  to  the  service,  water 
lor   home    consumption.     Tbe   plants  have 


been  given  the  highest  rating  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Association. 

The  construction  and  development  of 
O'Hare  International  Airport — world's  busi- 
est and  most  efficient  center  of  air  transpor- 
tation— without  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  reactivation  of  Midway   Airport. 

The  construction  of  tlie  Wacker  Drive  Ex- 
tension, Dan  Ryan,  Elsenhower.  Kennedy, 
Stevenson,  and  Southwest  expressways;  the 
widening  of  the  North  and  South  Outer 
Drives;  the  construction  of  the  Oak  Street 
overpass;  the  construction  of  nine  bridges, 
two  viaducts,  three  underpi\sses,  and  two 
through  lane  underpasses. 

The  reorganlziition  and  modernization  of 
the  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  controlling  all 
sources  of  air  pollution  In  the  city. 

The  reorganization  of  the  city's  com— lu- 
nlty  planning  functions  In  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Development  and 
Plannlnf . 

The  development  of  30  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 6  beaches  and  5  swimming  pools 
before  recreation  facilities  were  transferred 
to   the   Park   District  In    1957. 

The  construction  of  the  Chicago  Circle 
campus   of    the   University   of    Illinois. 

The  building  of  the  archltecture-award- 
wlnnlng  Civic  Center  and   its  plaza. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  and  Cu'.tural  Development. 

The  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Alco- 
holic Treatment  Center  and  out-patient 
clinic. 

The  organization  of  the  Chicago  Office  of 
Urban  Opportunity. 

The  Institution  of  the  Executive  Budget, 
termed  the  best  municipal  book-keeping  sys- 
tem in  the  nation. 

LOWEST   DEBT  OF  BIG   CmES 

The  lowest  municipal  debt  of  cities  over 
1.000.000  population,  and  the  lowest  bonded 
indebtedness  of  all  cities  over  500,000  popula- 
tion. 

The  activation  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Sales,  Weights  and  Measures  to  pro- 
tect housewives  from  unscrupulous  sales 
practices. 

Recognition  of  Mayor  Daley's  exceptional 
administrative  talents,  his  dynamism,  his 
'feeling  tor  Cliicago  "  has  come  from  many 
sources.  He  has,  for  Instance,  been  named 
"Man  of  the  Yeur  "  by  the  Polish  Daily  News. 
the  Lithuaiiian  American  Association,  the 
Juiuor  A.ssoclatlon  of  Commerce,  and  has 
been  awarded  numerous  honorary  scholas- 
tic degrees.  During  the  last  few  years  he  was 
accorded  the  signal  honor  of  addressing  stu- 
dent bodies  at  Wisconsin.  Harvard  and  Villa- 
nova  Universities,  speaking  of  municipal 
problems  and  solutions,  urging  students  to 
careers  In  public  service. 

At  Harvard  on  February  8,  1964.  a  news- 
story  reported:  "They  cheered  him  heartily 
for  his  straightforwardness.  Chicago's  Mayor 
Daley  Flood  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Harvard — 
until  Harvard  blinked  He  drew  a  pair  of 
spontaneous  ovations" 

In  a  19«3  article  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  said:  "No  one  questions  his  loy- 
alty to  his  family,  his  church,  his  city.  He 
works  hard  to  help  Chicago  grow.  He  Is 
certainly  brave,  as  well  as  deeply  reverent." 

COMPREJIEN.S1VE    PLAN    FOB    THE    FUTURE 

In  December  of  1966.  M.iyor  Daley  made 
public  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Chicago- - 
a  long-range,  multi-faceted  program  for  fu- 
ture progrfss  calculated  to  make  the  city, 
wltliin  fifteen  years,  the  nation's  most  Ideal 
center  of  urban  living.  Hailed  on  all  sides 
as  the  mo.  t  pr,ictic.il  and  thorough-going 
blue  print  for  betterment  developed  since 
the  original  Burnham  Plan  provided  the 
Imaginative  guide  lines  for  the  city's  present 
greatness.  Implementation  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  is  foremost  among  Mayor  Dal- 
ey's present  objectives.  Its  challenge  for  up- 
building,   up-dating   and    transforming   the 


city  was  unquestionably  a  compelling  factor 
lu  his  decision  to  seek  re-election. 

There  were  many  other  strong  compul- 
sions. Business,  labor,  civic,  religious.  Indus- 
trial, youth  and  profe-sslonal  organizations 
urged  him  to  carry  on  for  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Daley  said  she  would  abide  by  what- 
ever decision  her  husband  mide. 

The  city's  Democratic  ward  committeemen 
pledged  their  support.  Ministers  represent- 
ing 250,000  parishioners  urged  him  to  make 
the  race  Chicago's  American,  In  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Run  Again,  Mr.  Daley,"  said: 
"We  believe  Mayor  Daley  has  been  the  best 
Mayor  Chicago  ever  had.  Mr.  Mayor,  we  ask 
you  to  give  your  city  four  more  years." 

SOUTHTOWN    ECONOMIST    JOINS    IN    PRAISE 

The  Southtown  Economist,  the  Northslde 
Lerner  Newspapers,  neighborhood  publica- 
tions of  wide  circulation  and  influence. 
Joined  In  commending  the  city  administra- 
tion and  urging  Mayor  Daley  to  be  a  can- 
didate. 

A  non-partisan  committee.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  enlisting  top  leaders  of  the 
business  community,  called  upon  the  Mayor 
to  continue.  C.  Virgil  Martin,  president  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Company,  speaking 
for  this  group  said:  "As  citizens  who  have 
a  vital  stake  in  the  progress  and  future  of 
Chicago,  we  are  more  than  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  all  Chlcagoans  will  be  served 
by  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Daley." 

Labor's  support  was  pledged  by  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  and  this  encourage- 
ment was  buttressed  by  the  adoption  of  res- 
olutions by  locals  tliroughout  the  city. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  DECISIONS 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE— CON- 
CERNING REAPPOINTMENT  OF 
WILLIAM  McCHESNEY  MARTIN 
AND  FAILURE  TO  EXTEND  TERM 
OF  BOARD  MEMBER  SHEPARDSON 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  recess,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced major  decisions  on  the  makeup 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  one  instance,  he  announced  that  he 
had  reappointed  William  McChesney 
Martin  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  until  Martin's  term  expires  in 
1970.  In  a  second  announcement,  the 
President  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
not  grant  a  special  waiver  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Federal  Reserve  Board  Gover- 
nor Charles  N.  Shepardson.  This  means 
that  a  vacancy  will  occur  on  the  Board 
on  April  30  when  Mr.  Shepardson  retires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  no  secret  of  my 
opposition  to  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin. I  wEis  not  in  favor  of  his  reap- 
pointment and  my  position  remains  un- 
changed. 

Likewise.  I  opposed  the  continuation  of 
the  term  of  Mr.  Shepardson  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  President  for  his  refusal  to 
grant  a  special  retirement  waiver  in  this 
case.  I  hope  now  that  the  President  will 
consider  the  new  appointment  with  great 
care.  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  President  to  name  a  man  of  his  own 
choosing  and  one  who  will  support  mon- 
eUry  policies  in  the  public  interest. 

Most  Important,  we  must  move  forv.'ara 


now  to  gain  broad  and  meaningful  re- 
form of  our  entire  monetary  system. 
We  must  have  a  system  which  is  fully 
responsive  to  the  people  and  their  elect- 
ed representatives.  We  must  have  a 
system  that  is  coordinated  with  general 
economic  policy  and  not  one  which  feels 
free  to  thumb  its  nose  at  the  programs 
and  the  policies  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

This  type  of  reform  is  more  important 
than  the  individual  personalities  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  is  why  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  11.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  bring  permanent  reform  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  so  that  we  do 
not  face  crisis  after  crisis  in  our  mone- 
tary policies.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  this 
measure. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  in  its  Satui-- 
day,  April  1,  edition,  the  Washington  Post 
clearly  outlined  the  need  for  this  type  of 
reform.  I  place  this  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

Mr.  Martin's  Encore 

By  reappointing  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  three  more  years,  the 
President  has  probably  minimized  the  risks 
In  a  politically  dangerous  situation.  Keep- 
ing Mr.  Martin  at  the  helm  of  the  monetary 
ship  doubtless  bolsters  business  confidence 
at  a  time  when  a  recessionary  storm  may  be 
brewing,  even  II  most  of  the  passengers  would 
be  hard  put  to  explain  Just  why  their  sense 
of  security  is  enhanced.  And  by  announcing 
that  Governor  Charles  N.  Shepardson  will 
be  required  to  resign  In  April,  the  President 
preserves  the  option  of  salving  the  outrsiged 
sensibilities  of  congressional  populists  wrlth 
the  appointment  of  a  rural  proponent  of  low 
Interest  rates.  Unfortunately  neither  of 
these  moves,  assuming  their  political  suc- 
cess, resolves  the  fundamental  problems  of 
monetary  policy. 

In  nearly  53  years  of  trial,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  yet  to  devise  a  consistent 
policy  for  promoting  steady  economic  growth. 
Far  from  contributing  to  economic  stability, 
as  Congress  hoped,  the  persistent  errors  of 
successive  Boards  have  been  a  principal 
source  of   instability. 

The  Board's  draconlan  policies  of  defla- 
tion, which  resulted  in  a  very  sharp  con- 
traction of  the  money  supply,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  severity  of  the  great  de- 
pression In  the  1930's.  Under  Mr.  Martin's 
aegis,  an  exaggerated  and  unfounded  fear  of 
inflation  after  1957  led  to  restrictions  on  the 
growth  of  the  monetary  stock  and  the  con- 
sequent stagnation  of  the  economy  for  the 
next  seven  years.  After  1964.  the  Board 
erred  in  the  opposite  direction  by  permitting 
the  monetary  stock  to  grow  far  too  rapidly, 
and  the  mischief  was  compounded  early  In 
1966  by  a  new  resort  to  severe  monetary  re- 
straint. Whether  or  not  the  Board's  braking 
action  will  result  In  a  "pause"  or  a  full- 
blown recession  remains  to  be  seen. 

Solutions  to  the  problem  of  monetary 
Instability  are  not  to  be  found  by  changing 
the  personnel  of  the  Board  and  Its  profes- 
sional staff;  such  changes  rarely  affect  Its 
substantive  performance.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  thoroughgoing  reformation.  Congress, 
which  has  a  constitutional  responsibility  for 
controlling  the  money  stock,  should  form- 
ulate speclflc  goals  and  clear  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy.  And  Instead  of 
delegating  authority— without  political  re- 
sponsibility—to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
members  who  serve  for  14  years,  the  power 
to  formulate  monetary  policy  should  reside 
with  the  Incumbent  Administration.  The 
much  vaunted  "Independence"  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  results  in  the  poor  co- 
ordination   of    economic    policy — and    worse 


still,  a  situation  In  which  men  who  commit 
grave  errors  of  Judgment  are  immune  to  the 
only  effective  form  of  criticism. 

Rather  than  haggle  over  whether  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  right  decision  In  reappoint- 
ing Mr.  Martin,  Congress  should  concern  It- 
self with  the  urgent  need  for  reshaping  the 
creature  which  It  entrusts  with  the  conduct 
of  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  statement  which  I  issued 
following  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ments on  Federal  Reserve  appointments : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  on  the  Re- 
appointment OF  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin AS  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  March  30.  1967 

I  have  made  my  position  clear  on  the  per- 
formance of  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man, William  McChesney  Martin.  I  could 
add  nothing  at  this  time  that  would  make 
my  opp>osltion  to  Mr.  Martin  more  emphatic. 
I  regret  that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
re-appolnt  him.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  a 
serious  mistake  which  will  cause  this  Ad- 
ministration much  sorrow  In  future  years. 
However,  I  accept  the  President's  decision. 
It  Is  true  that  in  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  moved  to  correct  some  of  his  mis- 
takes by  lowering  interest  rates  and  by  mak- 
ing credit  more  available.  He  has  discov- 
ered belatedly  the  errors  of  raising  Interest 
rates  37'/2'"o  on  December  6.  1965.  Un- 
doubtedly. President  Johnson  took  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's recent  actions  into  account  in  making 
the  re-appolntment.  I  am  hopeful  that  In 
the  future,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man will  accept  his  responsibility  to  carry 
out  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

Knowing  President  Johnson,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  he  received  such  assurances 
from  Mr.  Martin  before  deciding  to  re-ap- 
polnt him.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
President  Johnson,  throughout  his  long 
public  career,  has  always  supi>orted  the  con- 
cept of  low  Interest  rates  and  fair  allocation 
of  credit  to  the  people.  I  know  that  he  con- 
tinues to  maintain  this  strong  belief. 

In  any  event,  we  must  move  forward  from 
this  point  to  do  what  we  can  to  reform  our 
entire  monetary  system  and  to  Insure  lower 
Interest  rates  and  plentiful  credit  for  every- 
one. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President  has 
announced  that  be  will  not  grant  a  special 
waiver  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor, 
Charles  N.  Shepardson.  This  means  that 
Mr.  Shepardson  will  be  required  to  retire  on 
April  30  and  that  a  vacancy  will  occur  on 
the  seven-man  Board.  This  will  give  the 
President  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ap- 
point a  Governor  of  his  own  choosing  and  to 
Indicate  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  he  is  striving  to  bring  lower  Interest 
rates.  I  hope  the  President  wall  consider  this 
new  appointment  with  great  care  so  that  the 
tight  money  bias  of  the  present  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  not  re-lnforced. 

Mr.  Shepardson  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  has  been  an  unyielding 
supporter  of  high  Interest  rates  and  restric- 
tive credit.  His  departure  will  be  cheered  by 
all  who  favor  lower  Interest  rates.  It  is  a 
most  significant  move  by  the  President.  Of 
course,  I  have  long  sought  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Shepardson  and  ...  applaud  the  President 
on  this  decision. 

Many  people  and  organizations  throughout 
this  country  have  worked  diligently  to  gain 
support  for  the  replacement  of  both  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Shepardson.  This  support 
Is  essential  in  the  fight  for  a  better  mone- 
tary policy  and  lower  Interest  rates.  I  hope 
all  of  them  will  continue  the  fight.  Even- 
tually, we  shall  win  this  battle  because  I 
know  it  Is  in  the  public  Interest.  There 
will  be  no  letting  up  in  my  efforts  to  bring 
about  monetary  reform. 


SUPREME  COURT  SUPPORTS  ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT  FOR 
BANKS— THE  COURTS  OPINION 
AND  STATEMENT  ON  COURTS 
ACTION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tf>  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
highly  important  decision  In  support  of 
the  Nation's  antitrust  laws. 

The  Court,  in  a  unanimous  decision, 
ruled  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966 
did  not  exempt  the  banking  industry 
from  the  full  force  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  is  a  gratifying  decision  for  all  who 
believe  that  the  wave  of  bank  mergers 
across  this  country  must  be  slowed. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  banldng  lobby 
has  carried  on  a  large-scale  lobbying  and 
propaganda  campaign  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  complete  antitrust  exemption  for 
bank  mergers.  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision is  a  defeat  for  this  lobby  and  a 
victory  for  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  is  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  89th  Congress'  in- 
tent when  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was 
passed.  The  Congress  did  not  intend  for 
the  banks  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Court  has 
so  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of 
Monday,  March  27,  1967.  I  also  place 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  statement 
which  I  released  concerning  the  Courts 
action: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Nos. 

914    AND    972 — October    Term     1966 
united  states,  appellant.   9i«   r.   first  city 

NATIONAL  bank  OF  HOUSTON  ET  AL. 

On  Appeal  Prom  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Texas 

UNITED    STATES.    APPELLANT.    972,    f.    PROVIDENT 
NATIONAL  BANK  ET  AL. 

On  Appeal  Prom  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 

the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 

(March  27,  1967) 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

These  civil  suits  were  filed  by  the  United 
States  under  §  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  38  Stat 
731,  as  ahiended.  64  Stat.  1125,  15  US  C.  §  18. 
to  prevent  two  bank  mergers — one  in  Texas 
between  the  First  City  National  Bank  of 
Houston  and  the  Southern  National  Bank  of 
Houston,  and  one  In  Pennsylvania  between 
the  Provident  National  Bank  and  the  Central 
Penn  National  Bank,  both  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Comptroller  approved  the  mergers  un- 
der the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966.  80  Stat.  7. 
12  U.S.C.  §  1828(C) .  The  United  States  there- 
upon brought  these  suits  In  the  respective 
District  Courts  and  the  Comptroller  Inter- 
vened in  them.  The  District  Courts  dis- 
missed  the  complaints.  F.  Supp.  ; 

262   F.   Supp.   397.     The  United   States   ap- 
pealed. 32  Stat.  823,  as  amended,  15  U.SC. 

§  29,  and  we  noted  probable  Jurisdiction, 

U.S.  ,  U.S.  . 

I 

It  is  suggested  that  the  complaints  are 
defective  In  that  they  fall  to  state  that  the 
actions  are  brought  under  the  Bank  merger 
Act  of  1966.  do  not  even  mention  the  Act. 
and   that,   therefore,   these   cases   should    be 
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remanded  to  allow  the  Government  to  amend 
the  complaints. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  provides  that 
"any  action  bjought  under  the  antitrust 
laws"  shall  be  brought  within  a  specified 
time  (12  use.  §  1828(C)  (7)  (A)  ) ;  It  also 
specifies  the  strindards  to  be  applied  by  a 
court  in  a  Jiidlclal  proceeding  challenging  a 
bank  merger  "on  the  ground  that  the  merg- 
er ..  .  constituted  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laics  other  than  section  2  of  |the  Sher- 
man Actl"  (12  use.  5  1828  (c)(7)(B)): 
and  it  provides  immunity  from  such  an  at- 
tack if  those  standards  are  met.  Section 
1828(c)(8)  provides  that,  "for  tlie  purposes 
of  Section  1 11828(c)  J,  the  term  'antitrust 
laws'  means  .  ,  .  [the  Sherman  Act  I  .  .  . 
I  the  Clayton  Act  | ,  and  any  other  Acts  in  pari 
materl."  Thus,  an  action  challenging  a  bank 
merger  on  the  ground  of  Its  anticompetitive 
effects  is  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Once  an  action  is  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  Bank  Merger  Act  provides  a 
new  defense  or  Justification  to  the  merger's 
propHDnents — "that  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  merger  are  clearly  out- 
weighed in  the  public  Interest  by  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  transaction  in  meeting  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served."  12  U.S.C.  §  1828(c)  (5)  (B) . 
There  is  no  Indication  that  an  action  chal- 
lenging a  merger  on  the  ground  of  Its  anti- 
competitive effects  Is  bottomed  on  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  rather  than  on  the  antitrust  laws. 
What  Is  apparent  Is  that  Congress  Intended 
that  a  defense  or  Justlflcatlon  be  available 
once  it  had  been  determined  that  a  trans- 
action would  have  anticompetitive  effects,  as 
Judged  by  the  standards  normally  applied  in 
antitrust  actions.  Thus,  the  Government's 
failure  to  base  the  actions  on  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966  does  not  constitute  a  de- 
fect In  Its  pleadings.  Nor  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  mention  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  fatal,  for,  as  we  shall  see.  the  offsetting 
community  "convenience  and  needs,"  as 
specified  in  12  U.S.C.  §  1828(c)  (5)  (B),  must 
be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defenders  of 
the  merger. 

An  application  for  approval  of  the  Te.xas 
merger  was  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  11828(c) 
(5)(B).  which  provides  that  he  shall  not 
approve  the  merger  "whose  effect  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly,  or  which  in  any  other  manner 
would  be  in  restraint  of  trade,  unless  (he] 
finds  that  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
proposed  transaction  are  clearly  outweighed 
In  the  public  interest  by  the  probable  effect 
of  the  transaction  In  meeting  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served."  Requests  were  made  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  §  1828(c)  (4)  for 
their  views  and  both  submitted  reports  to 
the  Comptroller  that  the  merger  would  have 
serious  anticompetitive  eftects.  The  Comp- 
trollT  nonetheless  approved  it. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  In  the 
Pennsylvania  case,  and  the  Attorney  General 
and  Federal  Reserve  submitted  adverse  re- 
ports. Nonetheless  the  Comptroller  approved 
this  merger  also.  And.  as  we  have  said,  these 
civil  suits  were  instituted  to  enjoin  them 
under   S  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  condemns 
mergers  where  "the  effect  of  such  acquisi- 
tion may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion." The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  did  not 
change  that  standard.  It,  however,  added 
Innovations,  not  only  in  machinery  for  ob- 
taining the  prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
and  a  preliminary  expression  of  views  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve but  also  an  additional  standard  for  the 
Comptroller.  Section  1828(c)(5)(B)  says, 
as  already  noted,  that  no  merger  shall  be 
approved  where  the  effect  "may  be  substan- 
•tlally  to  lessen  competition"  unless  the  re- 
sponsible  agency,   in   this   case    the   Comp- 


troller, "finds  that  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly 
outweighed  in  the  public  Interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In  meet- 
ing the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served."  And  that  subsection 
goes  on  to  say:  "In  every  case,  the  respon- 
sible agency  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
financial  and  managerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  existing  and  proposed  in- 
stitutions, and  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served." 

Section  1828(c)(7)(B)  provides  that  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  attacking  a  merger  on 
the  ground  that  it  violates  the  antitrust  laws 
"the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
Identical  with"  those  the  banking  agencies 
must  apply.  And  12  U.S.C.  §  1827(c)  (7)  (A) 
states  that  "In  any  such  action,  the  court 
shall  review  de  novo  the  issues  presented." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Section  1828(c)(7)(A)  also  provides  that 
the  commencement  of  an  antitrust  action 
in  the  courts  "shall  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agency's  approval  unless  the  coui't  shall 
otherwise  speciflcally  order." 

It  Is  around  these  new  provisions  of  the 
1966  Act  and  their  interplay  with  §  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  that  the  present  controversy 
turns. 

First  is  the  question  whether  the  burden  of 
proof  Is  on  the  defendant  banks  to  establish 
that  an  anticompetitive  merger  is  within  the 
exception  of  12  U.S.C.  5  1828(c)(5)(B)  or 
whether  It  is  on  the  Government.  We  think 
It  plain  that  the  banks  carry  the  burden. 
That  is  the  general  rule  where  one  claims 
the  benefits  of  an  exception  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a  statute.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion v.  Morton  Salt  Co..  334  U.S.  37,  44-45. 
The  House  Report  (No.  1221,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.)  makes  clear  that  antitrust  standards 
were  the  norm  and  anticompetitive  bank 
mergers,  the  exception:  ".  .  .  the  bill 
acknowledges  that  the  general  principle  of 
the  antitrust  laws — that  substantially  anti- 
competitive mergers  are  prohibited — applies 
to  banks,  but  permits  an  exception  in  cases 
where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  a  given  merger 
is  so  beneficial  to  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served  .  .  .  that  It 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  permit." 
(Emphasis  added.)      Id.,  at  3-4. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  was  finally  en- 
acted. Congressman  Patman,  flatly  stated:  "It 
should  be  clearly  noted  that  the  burden  of 
establishing  such  'convenience  and  needs'  Is 
on  the  banks  seeking  to  merge:  and  when 
we  say  clearly  outweighed  we  mean  out- 
weighed by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence." CoNGRESsiONAi,  RECORD,  volume  112, 
part  1,  pages  2441-2442. 

We  therefore  disagree  with  the  views  of 
the  lower  courts  to  the  contrary. 

This  problem  Is,  of  course,  subtly  merged 
with  the  question  whether  Judicial  review  of 
the  Comptroller's  decision  is  in  the  category 
of  other  administrative  rulings  which  are 
sustained  unless  a  court  Is  persuaded  that 
the  agency's  action  is  clearly  unsupported  or 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  and 
the  like. 

The  1966  Act  was  the  product  of  powerful 
contending  forces,  each  of  which  In  the  after- 
math claimed  more  of  a  victory  than  It  de- 
served, leaving  the  controversy  that  finally 
abated  in  Congress  to  be  finally  resolved  In 
the  courts.  So  far  as  review  of  administra- 
tive agency  action  is  concerned,  we  have  only 
this  to  say.  Prior  to  the  1966  Act  admin- 
istrative approval  of  bank  mergers  was  neces- 
sary. Yet  in  an  antitrust  action  later  brought 
to  enjoin  them  we  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider what  weight,  if  any.  the  agency's  deter- 
mination should  have  in  the  antitrust  case. 
See  United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank.  374  U.S.  321;  United  States  v.  First  Na- 
tional Bk.  &  Tr.  Co  ,  376  U.S.  665.  Tradi- 
tionally in  antitrust  actions  Involving  regu- 
lated industries,  the  courts  liave  never  given 
presumptive  weight  to  a  prior  agency  deci- 
sion, for  the  simple  reason  that  Congress  put 


such  suits  on  a  different  axis  than  was  famil- 
iar In  administrative  procedure.  United 
States  v.  Radio  Corporatiori  of  America,  358 
U.S.  334;  United  States  v.  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  376  U.S.  651;  United  States  v.  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank,  nipra;  United  State-; 
V.  First  National  Bk.  *  Tr.  Co..  supra.  We 
have  found  no  indication  that  Congress  de- 
signed Judicial  review  differently  under  the 
1966  Act  than  had  earlier  obtained. 

In  fact,  as  already  noted,  "the  standards 
applied  by  the  court  shall  be  identical  with 
those  that  the  banking  agencies  are  directed 
to  apply."  12  use.  §  1828(c)  (7)  (B).  This 
language  does  not  express  the  conventional 
standard,  e.g.,  whether  the  agency's  action 
Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  In 
the  latter  Instance  It  Is  the  agency's  function 
to  determine  whether  the  law  has  been 
violated,  while  It  Is  the  court's  function  to 
ascertain  whether,  absent  error  In  statutory 
construction,  the  agency's  action  has  sub- 
stantial support  In  the  evidence. 

There  is  no  Indication  that  Congress  took 
that  course  here.  Indeed  the  1966  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  court  In  an  antitrust  action 
"shall  review  dc  novo  the  Issues  presented." 
12  U.S.C.  §  1828(c)  (7)  (A) .  It  is  argued  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "review"  rather  than 
"trial  Indicates  a  more  limited  scope  to  Ju- 
dicial action.  The  words  "review"  and 
"trial"  might  conceivably  be  used  Inter- 
changeably. The  critical  words  seem  to  us 
to  be  "de  novo"  and  "Issues  presented." 
They  mean  to  us  that  the  court  should  make 
an  Independent  determination  of  the  Issues. 
Congressman  Patman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  that  drafted  the  Act,  In 
speaking  of  this  de  novo  review  said  that  the 
court  would  "completely  and  on  Its  own 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
challenged  bank  merger  should  be  approved 
under  the  standard  set  forth  In  paragraph 
5(B)  of  the  bill."  He  added  that  the  "court 
Is  not  to  give  any  special  weight  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  bank  supervisory  agency 
on  this  Issue."  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
\ime  112,  part  1,  page  2442.  Indeed  the  mo- 
mentum of  Judicial  precedents  Is  In 
that  direction.  For  immunity  from 
antitrust  laws  "is  not  lightly  implied.' 
California  v.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, 369  U.S.  482,  485.  And  the  grant  of 
administrative  power  to  give  immunity 
unless  the  agency's  decision  Is  arbitrary, 
capricious,  or  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence,  would  be  a  long  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Comptroller's  action  is 
Informal,  no  hearings  In  the  customary  sense 
being  held  prior  to  the  1966  Act  (United 
States  v:  Philadelphia  National  Bank;  supra, 
at  351)  and  none  being  required  by  Con- 
gress In  the  1966  Act.  We  would  therefore 
have  to  assume  that  Congress  made  a  revo- 
lutionary Innovation  by  making  administra- 
tive action  well  nigh  conclusive,  even  though 
no  hearing  had  been  held  and  no  record  in 
the  customary  sense  created. 

The  courts  may  find  the  Comptroller's  rea- 
sons persur.slve  or  well  nigh  conclu;jlve.  But 
it  is  the  court's  Judgment,  not  the  Comp- 
troller's, that  finally  determines  whether  the 
merger  is  legal.  That  w;is  the  practice  prior 
to  the  1966  Act:  and  we  cannot  find  a  pur- 
po.se  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  change  the 
rule.  Tills  conclusion  does  not  raise  serious 
constitutional  questions  by  making  the 
courts  perform  nonjudicial  tasks.  The'Tule 
of  reason,"  long  prevalent  in  the  antitrust 
field  (see.  eg.,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v. 
United  States.  246  US.  231)  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  courts.  A  determination 
of  the  effect  on  competition  within  the  mean- 
ing of  5  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  Is  a  familiar 
Judicial  task.  The  area  of  "the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served," 
now  In  focus  as  part  of  the  defense  under 
the  1966  Act,  is  related,  though  perhaps  re- 
motely, to  the  falling-company  doctrine,  long 
known  to  the  courts  In  antitrust  ^^^^^ 
cases.  United  States  v.  Diebold,  Inc.,  369 
U.S.  654.    The  appraisal  of  competitive  fac- 


tors Is  grist  for  the  antitrust  mill.  See,  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National  Bank, 
supra.  357-367.  The  courts  are  not  left  at 
large  as  planning  agencies.  The  effect  on 
competition  Is  the  standard;  and  It  is  a 
familiar  one.'  If  the  anticompetitive  effect 
is  adverse,  then  It  is  to  be  excused  only  If 
"the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served"  clearly  outweigh  It. 
We  see  no  problems  In  bringing  these  stand- 
ards into  the  area  of  Judicial  competence. 
There  are  no  constitutional  problems  here 
not  present  In  the  "rule  of  reason"  cases. 

There  is  left  only  the  stay  Issue.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  1966  Act  provides  that  a 
timely  antitrust  action  "shall  stay  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  agency's  approval  unless 
the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically  order." 
12  U.S.C.  5  1828(c)  (7)  (A) .  The  lower  courts 
dissolved  the  statutory  stays  on  dismissing 
the  antitrust  suits. 

Our  remand  will  direct  that  the  stays  con- 
tinue until  the  hearings  below  are  com- 
pleted and  any  appeal  Is  had.  A  stay  of 
course  Is  not  mandatory  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  But  absent  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint by  the  United  States,  which  we  pre- 
sume will  be  Infrequent,  a  stay  is  essential 
until  the  Judicial  remedies  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  caption  of  the  1966  Act  states 
that  It  Is  designed  "to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  merged  banks."  Moreover,  bank 
mergers  may  not,  absent  emergency  condi- 
tions, be  consummated  until  30  days  after 
approval  by  the  Comptroller  In  order  to  en- 
able the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an 
antitrust  action,  12  U.S.C.  §  1828(c)  (6). 
which,  apart  from  emergency  situations, 
must  be  started  within  30  days  of  the 
agency's  approval,  12  U.S.C.  5  1828(c)(7) 
(A),  The  legislative  history  Is  replete  with 
references  to  the  difficulty  of  unscrambling 
two  or  more  banks  after  their  merger.'    The 


« 12  U.S.C.  §  1828(c)  (B)  (5)  provides,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  a  merger  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved "whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition." It  Is  pointed  out  that  that  stand- 
ard omits  the  phrase  "In  any  line  of  com- 
merce" which  Is  present  In  5  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  It  Is  argued  that  Congress  meant  that 
commercial  banking  Is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  area  of  effective  competition 
and  that  the  Act  establishes  In  banking  "a 
market  test  measurable  only  by  larger  com- 
mercial realities." 

We  do  not  reach  this  question  and  we  In- 
timate no  opinion  on  It  nor  any  views  on  the 
merits  of  these  mergers  or  on  the  Justifica- 
tions that  are  urged  In  their  support.  All 
questions  except  the  procedural  ones  treated 
In  the  opinion  are  reserved. 

'The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  testified  In  the  hearings  that  pre- 
ceded enactment  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1966  that  "I a]  Federal  court  order  cannot 
recreate  the  two  banks  that  formerly 
existed.  ...  No  matter  how  one  may  feel 
about  whether  the  merger  should  have  taken 
place  In  the  first  Instance,  there  Is  no  turn- 
ing back.  To  unscramble  the  resulting  bank 
clearly  poses  serious  problems  not  only  for 
the  banks  but  for  Its  customers  and  for  the 
oommimity."  Hearings  on  S.  1698  and  re- 
lated bills  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
11.  The  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  declared  that  "  'unmerglng'  a 
bank  after  the  two  banks  have  operated  as 
a  single  unit  Is  nightmarish  even  In  the  ab- 
stract." Hearings  on  S.  1698  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
63.  Senator  Robertson  stated,  "lyjou  are 
dealing  with  a  physical  impossibility."  and 
the  community  gets  hurt,"  when  divesti- 
ture Is  attempted  In  a  bank  merger  case. 
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normal  procedure  therefore  should  be  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  until  the  antitrxist 
litigation  has  run  its  coiirse,  lest  consumma- 
tion take  place  and  the  unscrambling  process 
that  Congress  abhorred  in  the  case  of  banks 
be  necessary. 

Reversed. 
Mb.   Justice  Clark  took   no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  these  cases. 

Statement  or  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,   Democrat,    of   Texas,    on    Supreme 
Court  Decision  on  1966  Bank  Merger  Act 
I    am    gratified    by    the    Supreme    Court's 
unanimous   decision   upholding   the   Justice 
Department's  right  to  challenge  bank  merg- 
ers. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  the  the- 
ory of  those  who  would  grant  the  banking 
community  favored  treatment  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  decision  makes  It  clear  that  the  full 
force  of  the  antitrust  laws  do  apply  to  banks 
and  prevent  any  bank  merger  unless  the 
banks  can  prove  that  the  "convenience  and 
needs"  of  the  merger  clearly  outweigh  the 
anticompetitive  effects,  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  en  the  banks. 

The  decision  also  rejects  the  contention 
that  the  findings  of  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  are  sacrosanct.  Under  this  deci- 
sion, the  Justice  Department  will  continue  to 
have  a  full  day  In  court  In  the  trial  of  bank 
mergers,  without  having  Its  hands  tied  by 
previous  decisions  of  the  banking  agencies. 
The  courts  will  continue  to  make  Independ- 
ent judgments  on  bank  mergers  and  will  not 
be  reduced  to  simply  reviewing  decisions  of 
the  banking  agencies. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  Court's 
view  that,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, banks  should  not  be  allowed  to 
merge  until  a  final  determination  of  an  anti- 
trust action  Is  made  by  the  courts. 

Retention  of  the  Justice  Department's  role 
In  challenging  bank  mergers  Is  an  extremely 
Important  decision  for  those  seeking  a  slow- 
down In  the  wave  of  mergers  which  has 
characterized  developments  In  the  banking 
field  for  the  past  several  years.  The  fan- 
tastic Increase  In  bank  mergers  threatens  to 
make  a  mockery  of  so-called  "competition" 
In  the  Industry. 

Concentration  of  power  In  the  banking 
field  threatens  the  availability  of  credit  to 
everyone.  Including  small  businessmen,  the 
farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  average  con- 
sumer. Mergers  of  banks  Inevitably  feed 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  other 
areas  of  the  economy. 

The  continued  role  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  a  public  Interest  advocate  In  the 
consideration  of  bank  mergers  is  highly  Im- 
portant to  every  American  citizen. 

This  Is  a  happy  day  for  all  members  of 
Congress  who  have  sought  to  keep  our  anti- 
trust laws  Intact  and  to  prevent  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  In  a  few  hands. 


BIRTHDAY     GREETINGS     TO     THE 
HONORABLE   WAYNE   ASPINALL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  71st  birthday  of  the  Honor- 


Id.,  at  4.  Senator  Proxmlre  spoke  of  "the 
agony  and  the  Inequity  and  the  financial 
loss,  disruption  of  the  economy  In  the  com- 
munity of  being  required  ...  to  unscram- 
ble."    Id.,  at  202. 


able  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  our  colleague  so  deep  in  our  af- 
fection are  the  order  of  the  day. 

No  one  is  held  in  greater  esteem  in  the 
imincorporated  territories,  the  trust  ter- 
ritories and  the  former  territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  than  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  new  junior  high  school  has  been 
named  in  his  honor,  the  WajTie  N.  As- 
pinall School.  The  University  of  Alas- 
ka has  conferred  upon  him  the  honorarj' 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  Guam,  in 
the  trust  territories  and  in  the  proud 
State  of  Hawaii,  not  long  ago  a  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  his  name 
and  fame  are  known  in  every  household 
and  his  place  is  exalted. 

I  came  here  with  the  class  of  the  81st 
Congress,  and  when  Wayne  Aspinall 
was  the  first  of  that  class  to  attain  the 
high  position  of  chairman  of  a  major 
committee  of  the  House  I,  with  my  class- 
mates, felt  a  touch  of  greatness  by  as- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne  Aspinall  is  a  tow- 
ering son  of  Colorado  and  of  America. 
In  the  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  was  the  Speaker  in  1937  and 

1938.  Elected  to  the  Colorado  Senate  in 

1939,  2  years  later  he  was  chosen  by  his 
democratic  colleagues  the  majority  lead- 
er. He  served  with  valor  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  11. 

Again,  our  warmest  congratulations 
and  our  every  good  wish  for  future  hap- 
piness, health  and  accomplishment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  AliBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  in  his  tribute  to  a 
Congressman  who  Is  a  Congressman's 
Congressman  and  in  his  tribute  to  a 
chairman  who  is  a  chairman's  chairman, 
one  who  enjoys  the  highest  esteem  of  all 
Members  of  this  body  and  one  who  is 
truly  among  the  great  chairmen  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
share  the  admiration,  respect,  and  es- 
teem for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  How- 
ever, I  am  disappointed — while  looking 
at  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— in  that  I  feel  the  gentleman  is  not 
divulging  to  us  his  true  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado is  71  years  of  age. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I,  too,  felt 
that  the  gentleman  was  about  51.  How- 
ever. I  read  the  Congressional  Directory 
and  this  appears  to  be  correct.   The  gen- 
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tleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI  Is 
one  of  the  brave  and  honest  Members 
of  the  House  who  announce  without 
shame  or  abashment  the  year  of  birth. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Directory 
the  beloved  chairman  whom  we  salute 
today  was  born  April  3  in  the  good  year 
of  1896. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  Join 
in  expressing  my  personal  congratula- 
tions and  the  congratulations  of  the 
great  State  of  Nevada  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI  on  this, 
his  birthday. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  join  In  this  birth- 
day salute  to  a  great  colleague  and  a 
great  American,  the  Honorable  Wayne 
AspiNALL  of  Colorado. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
Wayne  Aspinall  is  one  of  this  body's 
greatest  legislators  and  parliamentar- 
ians. His  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  a  chronicle 
of  progress  and  development  for  Amer- 
ica, unexcelled  by  any  committee  chair- 
man in  this  century.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  this  HoUsSe. 

To  Chairman  Aspinall,  and  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Julia,  go  our  family's  heart- 
felt congratulations  on  this  birthday  oc- 
casion. May  we  join  in  saluting  this 
great  colleague  on  similar  occasions  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  April  3,  1967,  marks  the  birthday 
of  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has  ren- 
dered Invaluable  service  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years. 

He  Is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  whom  I  represent,  and 
not  without  good  reason.  As  the  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  N.  Aspinall  provided  the 
leadership  which  finally  brought  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  8  years  ago.  To  those  who  still 
harbored  reservations  about  granting 
statehood  to  the  Island  territory  in  the 
Pacific,  he  advanced  persuasive  reasons 
and  convinced  many  that  an  affirmative 
vote  was  the  right  one.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  was 
passed,  and  Hawaii  remembers,  and  will 
never  forget,  the  champion  It  found  In 
this  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Colorado. 

His  scholarship  and  depth  of  under- 
standing have  marked  a  public  service 
career  which  spans  half  a  century  and 
covers  all  levels  of  government.  He  en- 
tered the  teaching  profession  after  grad- 
uating from  college,  and  in  1920  became 
president  of  his  local  school  board  in 
Palisade,  Colo.  He  then  turned  his  tal- 
ents to  the  study  of  law  and,  after  being 
admitted  to  the  Colorado  bar  in  1925, 
engaged  In  both  the  practice  of  law  and 
the  peach  orchard  industry. 

After  serving  as  Speaker  in  the  Colo- 
rado House  of  Representatives  in  1937 
and  1938,  he  moved  over  to  the  Colorado 
Senate  and  continued  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction in  his  State  legislature  until  his 
election  to  the  81st  Congress. 


He  donned  the  uniform  In  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  a  fact  which 
alone  would  indicate  the  type  of  Ameri- 
can I  seek  to  honor  with  these  Inade- 
quate words. 

He  and  Mrs.  Aspinall  raised  a  fine  fam- 
ily of  four  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to 
note  that  his  second  son,  the  Honorable 
Owen  S.  Aspinall,  is  secretary  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  continuing  the  father's  deep 
and  unwavering  Interest  In  the  govern- 
ment of  American  territories. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  birthday 
tribute  to  Wayne  Aspinall.  and  I  would 
especially  like  to  add  the  thanks  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  who  wish  him  many 
more  biilhdays  as  a  Member  of  this  au- 
gust body. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall],  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORAL     ROBERTS     UNIVERSITY     IS 
DEDICATED  AT  TULSA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  Sunday  to  be 
in  Oklahoma  at  a  ceremony  where  Amer- 
ica's two  best  known  evangelists  joined 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  education  to 
dedicate  a  new  university  which  is  des- 
tined for  greatness. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of 
Oral  Roberts  University,  in  Tulsa,  and 
the  investiture  of  the  internationally 
renowned  evangelist,  the  Reverend  Oral 
Roberts,  as  president  of  the  university. 
The  dedicatory  speaker,  who  also  con- 
ducted the  ritual  of  dedication,  was  the 
incomparable  Rev.  Billy  Graham. 

Oral  Roberts  has  worked  all  his  life 
toward  the  goal  of  establishing  a  Chris- 
tian university,  and  this  goal  is  being 
realized  in  a  most  dramatic  and  wonder- 
ful way  on  a  450 -acre  campus  in  south 
Tulsa.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
building  in  March  1962.  That  first 
building  and  seven  Impressive  others 
have  been  completed,  and  a  high-rise 
dormitory  is  under  construction.  Four 
other  buildings  are  planned. 

A  university,  however,  is  not  build- 
ings. It  is  philosophy  and  goals.  This 
university  has  an  inspiring  stated  philos- 
ophy.  In  part,  it  reads: 

Oral  Roberts  University  is  philosophically 
committed  to  the  promotion  of  total  human 
excellence:  spiritually.  Intellectually,  phys- 
ically, and  socially  in  a  Christian  environ- 
ment. .  .  . 

The  concept  of  the  whole  man  whlcli 
forms  the  philosophic  base  for  the  Univer- 


sity, far  from  being  new,  antedates  Socrates 
What  is  unusual,  however,  about  the  con- 
cept as  implemented  at  ORU  is  its  bal- 
ance. The  whole  is  required;  no  Juxta- 
position  of  parts  will  do. 

The  university  is  now  in  its  second 
academic  year,  and  is  proceeding  effec- 
tively with  application  of  this  philoso- 
phy. Widespread  approval  of  the  uni- 
versity's concept  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  many  thousands  of  people  attended 
the  dedication,  including  authorized 
representatives  from  128  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  23  learned 
societies,  foundations,  and  associations. 

Present  on  Sunday  were  representa- 
tives from  every  level  of  government, 
and  from  most  of  the  Christian  denomi- 
nations, to  help  dedicate  this  new  uni- 
veislty. 

Oral  Roberts  University  Is,  without  a 
doubt,  destined  for  greatness.  The 
presence  of  this  university  will  be  felt 
In  our  State  and  in  the  Nation,  and  its 
influence  will  be  for  good.  I  consider  it 
a  great  privilege  to  have  been  present 
for  its  dedication. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  VOTE  NOW 
FAVORED  BY  64  PERCENT  OF  PUB- 
LIC 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  press  contained  an 
article  concerning  the  latest  poll  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  on 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  has 
been  indicated  now  that  64  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  Nation  favor  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18,  whereas  in  1939 
only  17  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion held  this  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased,  also, 
that  our  distinguished  Speaker  has  per- 
sonally indicated  support  for  this  pro- 
posal, and  has  authorized  me  to  state 
publicly  that  he  wholeheartedly  favors 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  Ken- 
tucky we  have  had  18-year-olds  voting 
for  about  6  years  now.  and  it  has  been 
highly  successful  and  approved  by  the 
public  In  our  State. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks.  I  trust  that  progress  may  be 
made  toward  adopting  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent  to   include   this   article  with  my 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
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Vote  at  18  Now  Favored  bt  64  Pebcxnt 

or  F^XTBLIC 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J..  April  1. — Public  support 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  requirement  to 
18  has  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Nearly  two  adults  in  every  three  (64  per 
cent)  think  persons  18.  19  and  20  years  old 
should  be  permitted  to  vote;  only  17  per  cent 
held  this  view  in  1939  when  the  first  national 
Gallup  survey  on  this  Issue  was  conducted. 

During  periods  of  war  the  proportion  of 
persons  In  favor  of  lowering  the  voUng  age 
has  increased,  undoubtedly  under  the  as- 
sumption that  if  a  person  Is  "old  enough 
to  fight,  he's  old  enough  to  vote." 

Four  states  now  permit  persons  under  the 
Bge  of  21  to  vote — Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

The  Nation's  adults  are  clearly  in  favor 
of  lowering  the  voting  age,  but  strangely 
enough,  no  eagerness  has  been  manifest  by 
young  people  themselves. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Purdue  Opinion 
Panel  in  the  fall  of  1964  among  high  school 
students  found  only  32  per  cent  In  favor  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  on  today's 
report  is  that  the  group  presently  denied 
the  vote  has  a  higher  average  level  of  school- 
ing than  any  other  age  group  in  the 
population.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
persons  in  the  18-20  age  group  have  been 
graduated  from  high  school  and  a  sizable 
proportion  are  now  enrolled  in  college. 

The  Democratic  party  is  currently  push- 
ing hard  for  lowering  the  voting  age — and 
for  good  reason.  If  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds 
are  enfranchised,  it  would  change  the 
precent  political  balance  and  give  the  Demo- 
crats an  even  greater  advantage  than  they 
enjoy  today  In  terms  of  party  allegiance. 

Democrats  among  high  school  students 
outnumber  Republicans  by  nearly  2-to-l. 

The  Democratic  party  also  has  a  clear  edge 
over  the  GOP  among  college  students,  35  to 
26  per  cent.  Republicans,  however,  can  take 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
four  in  ten  are  presently  uncommitted. 

Although  the  enfranchisement  of  persons 
under  21  would  greatly  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  Democrats,  this  advantage  would  in  part 
be  offset  by  the  fact  that  voting  participation 
is  lower  among  the  younger  age  levels  of  the 
voting  population.  The  highest  levels  of 
participation  are  found  among  persons  40 
years  of  age  and  older. 

Mr.  OLSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  In  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  Having  had  a  di- 
rect Interest  In  this  legislation,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  18-year-old  vote, 
and  I  trust  that  this  measure  will  be 
successful  this  year. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  for  his  remarks.  It  is  evident 
that  strong  and  growing  support  for 
lowering  the  voting  age  Is  present  In  all 
sections  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  that  hear- 
ings may  be  held  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  embodying  this  proposal. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  AND  FARM 
CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  observing  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  farm 
credit  system,  established  in  1917.  This 
system  has  played  a  vital  part  in  raising 
America's  agriculture  to  its  present  level 
of  capability. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  and  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  12  farm  credit  districts,  are  now- 
meeting  in  Washington,  to  mark  the  50 
years  of  achievements,  both  by  the  farm- 
ers and  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
associations.  In  the  years  since  the 
chartering  of  the  land  banks  was  com- 
pleted on  April  3,  1917. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  distinct  honor 
of  representing  a  district  In  Congress 
where  one  of  the  banks  Is  located,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Sprinerfield,  Mass., 
which  was  actually  chartered  on  March 
16, 1917.  Since  that  time.  It  has  occupied 
a  unique  position  as  a  provider  of  long- 
term  credit  to  farmers  In  the  eight-State 
area  that  comprises  the  First  Farm 
Credit  District,  including  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Dealing  with  the  diversified  agricul- 
ture that  Includes  such  major  enterprises 
as  dairying,  poultry,  apples,  potatoes, 
as  well  as  such  specialties  as  tobacco, 
market  and  canning  vegetables,  the 
Springfield  bank,  solely  owned  by  the 
farmers  it  has  served,  has  increased  in 
stature  to  a  point  that,  as  of  December 
31,  1966,  it  had  a  record  $156.4  million 
in  loans  outstanding.  At  the  end  of 
1966,  23  land  bank  associations  were 
serving  approximately  15,000  farmers  In 
the  northeast.  Through  these  coopera- 
tives, a  new  record  volume  of  $30.1  mil- 
lion of  loans  were  made,  $18.7  million  of 
which  went  to  farmers  who  were  new  to 
the  bank.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  finished  1&66  with  a  net 
worth  of  $24  million  total,  representing 
an  increase  of  $1.3  million  during  the 
year. 

The  Springfield  bank  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  many  improvements  in  credit 
service  to  farmers.  Perhaps  the  most 
unique  is  the  development  in  coop- 
eration with  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, of  one-stop  credit  service  to 
farmers.  Farmers  In  the  eight-State 
area  can  do  all  of  their  credit  business 
through  one  office,  which  not  only  saves 
them  time  but,  more  Important,  gives 
them  the  benefit  of  an  overall  review  of 
all  of  the  factors  affecting  their  credit 
ability.  In  truth,  the  bank  has  come  a 
long  way  In  its  50  years  of  existence,  and 
its  golden  aniversary  is  proof  positive 
that  the  confidence  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  in  the  farm  credit  system  Is 
fully  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Cameron,  looking  ahead  to  the  years 
to  come,  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Springfield  bank's  anniversary: 

I  think,  that  with  farming  becoming  more 
complex,  and  capital  needs  more  demanding, 
the  speclalteed  skills  of  the  bank  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  agricultural  resources 
of  the  future. 


And  toward  that  end,  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield  will  continue  to 
sene,  tomorrow  as  It  did  yesterday, 
farmers  in  the  northeast  who  are  among 
those  to  whom  the  land  bank  system's 
golden  anniversary  is  dedicated — "Amer- 
ica's farmers,  providers  of  plenty." 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  all  of 
those  who  have  made  the  system  such 
an  important  part  of  our  economy.  I 
also  express  the  gratitude  of  the  farmers 
of  the  northeast  to  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  to  his  dedicated  staff  for  their  mag- 
nificent dedication  and  service. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  fine  state- 
ment and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  our  great  countrj-,  particularly  in  the 
past  half  century,  have  made  extensive 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  ever- 
increasing  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  memorable 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system,  I 
am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  tribute, 
led  by  our  colleague.  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas. 
The  land  bank  system  has  displayed 
pioneering  leadership  over  the  past  50 
years  in  providing  the  all-important 
financing  for  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
so  that  they  could  attain  financial  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  which  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  have 
played  in  framing  legislation  which  has 
created  the  whole  farm  credit  sjstem, 
and  In  strengthening  its  farmer-owner- 
ship control.  The  passage  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  In  1916  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  agricultural  revolution 
which  has  occurred  In  our  country  In 
the  past  half  centurj'.  It  made  vitally- 
needed  credit,  on  reasonable  terms, 
available  to  our  farmers  and  ranchers, 
and  thus  permitted  them  to  prosper  as 
they  have  in  recent  years  particularly. 

Of  great  importance,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact,  as  President  Johnson  noted 
in  a  letter  last  year  to  Gov.  Robert  B. 
Tootell  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, that — 

The  Farm  Credit  AdnUnistratlon  operates 
at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Its  activi- 
ties are  financed  by  earnings  of  the  (twelve) 
banks  It  supervises.  Hence,  the  Farm  Credit 
System  constitutes  a  unique  partnership  of 
farmers,  the  financial  investment  community 
and  the  Government,  based  on  the  best 
traditions  of  our  democratic  society  and 
dedicated  to  agricultural  progress. 

I  am  veiy  pleased  that  one  of  the  12 
Federal  land  banks  in  the  system  Is  lo- 
cr.ted  in  my  home  city  of  New  Orleans. 
This  bank,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Pre.-ident  John  L.  Ryan,  serves  farmers 
and  cooperatives  in  He  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  I 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  on  this  oc- 
casion to  my  State's  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Mr.  R. 
Watkins  Greene,  of  Abbeville,  for  his  able 
and  dedicated  service. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  agricultural  ad- 
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vancement  in  my  State  of  Louisiana  for 
many  years  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard.  Jr.. 
of  St.  James  Parish,  and  I  also  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  his  good  works  to 
advance  agriculture  in  my  State  and  for 
his  recent  election  as  chairman  of  the 
farm  credit  board  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  demonstrated  many  times 
its  confidence  that  the  American  farmer 
Is  capable  and  willing  to  own  and  to  run 
his  own  credit  system.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
has  made  the  farmer's  independence  a 
reality,  and  our  farmers  have  proved  that 
our  faith  in  them  is  well  deserved.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  today  in  this  well 
deserved  50th  anniversary  salute  to  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem for  their  unswerving  dedici»tion  to 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
POST  OFFICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  I  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  post 
office  system.  A  whole  series  of  recent 
magazine  articles  have  raised  serious 
and  fundamental  questions  about  the 
ability  of  any  Postmaster  General  to  meet 
the  flood  of  mail  and  the  flood  of  prob- 
lems facing  this  huge  department. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  management 
of  the  Department's  business  needs  re- 
vision and  improvement.  The  present 
jerry-built  structure  is  a  morass  of  con- 
flicting powers  and  responsibilities.  One 
ti-ylng  to  operate  it  has  to  face  these 
facts : 

He  has  no  control  over  his  workload. 
It  is  determined  by  millions  of  individual 
mailers. 

He  has  no  control  over  the  rates 
charged  for  his  services.  The  amount  of 
revenue  is  determined  by  congressional 
action  on  rates,  all  determined  in  a  set- 
ting where  powerful  pressure  groups 
operate  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

He  has  no  control  over  pay  rates  for 
his  employees,  nor  any  control  over  work- 
ing conditions,  overtime,  and  all  the  rest. 
These  are  also  fixed  by  a  Congress  under 
increasing  political  pressures. 

He  has  virtually  no  control  over  the 
buildings,  equipment,  and  other  facilities 
required. 

He  has  little  control  over  the  trans- 
portation facilities  available  to  move  80 
billion  pieces  of  mail. 

He  Is  controlled  In  large  part  by  four 
separate  congressional  committees. 

Yet  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  tend  to  blame  the  Postmaster 
General  when  things  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  impossible  situ- 
ation, and  Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
has  today  given  us  a  bold  proposal  to 


meet  it.  In  a  speech  delivered  today 
he  has  made  a  far-reaching  suggestion, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  support.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  address  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  lot  of  eyebrows  were  raised  when 
President  Johnson  appointed  Larry 
O'Brien  as  Postmaster  General.  It  was 
said  that  for  all  his  accomplishments,  he 
was  not  qualified  by  background  or 
training  to  run  a  business  enterprise  as 
big  as  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
rash  of  stories  about  the  postal  service. 
Almost  all  of  these  stories  agreed  on  at 
least  two  points.  The  first  point  of 
agreement  was  that  the  Post  Office  is  in 
trouble  because  it  is  technologically  out- 
dated. The  second  point  of  agreement 
was  that  although  he  has  only  been  on 
the  job  about  17  months  Larry  O'Brien 
already  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
great  Postmasters  General  in  our  history. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  that  assessment,  it  should 
be  ended  by  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien's  proposal  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  the  way  our  postal  service 
is  set  up.  It  took  courage  and  vision  to 
make  tliis  recommendation,  a  recom- 
mendation I  fully  support. 

The  proposal  made  by  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  envisions  a  postal  sei-v- 
ice  that — 

Would  cease  to  be  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet; 

Would  become  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation,  rendering  essential 
public  sei-vice; 

Would  provide  postal  sei-vices  author- 
ized by  the  Congress : 

Would  be  operated  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, appointed  by  the  President,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Congress ; 

Would  be  managed  by  a  professional 
executive  appointed  by  the  tward; 

Would  be  given  a  clear  mandate  on 
the  percentage  of  cost  coverage  for 
postal  services,  so  that  further  revisions 
in  rates — should  they  be  necessary — 
would  be  made  on  a  fixed  formula  basis. 

While  I  reserve  my  final  decision  pend- 
ing further  study  and  while  many  de- 
tails remain  to  be  worked  out,  the  basic 
concept  of  this  plan  offers  a  postal  sys- 
tem that  would  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  No  matter  how 
hard  our  postal  managers  and  postal 
employees  try,  the  present  system  is  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
volumes  of  mail  generated  by  our  space 
age  economy. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  the  present 
setup  is  a  holding  action — a  holding  ac- 
tion doomed  to  inevitable  collapse  as  the 
pres.sure  builds  up.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  recognized  this.  And  he  decided 
to  meet  the  challenge  head  on  and  seek 
a  permanent  solution.  We  in  Congress 
should  do  likewise. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  address  before  the  Maga- 
zine Publi.shers  Association  follows: 

A  New  Design  for  the  Postal  Service 
(Address    by    Postmaster    General    Lawrence 

P   O'Brien  before  the  Magazine  Publishers 

A.ssoclatlon  and  the  American  Society  of 

Magazine  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.,  April 

3.   1967) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
today  and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of 
President  Johnson. 

You,  collectively,  form  one  (jf  o-.ir  greatest 
customers. 


And  we,  tJie  U.S.  Post  Office  Department, 
form  your  greatest  channel  of  distribution 

Certainly,  there  Is  a  partnership  of  mutual 
interest  and  long  concern  existing  between 
us,  a  fact  reflected  In  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion given  by  MPA  members  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  donating  valuable  space  as  a  pub- 
lic service  to  ZIP  Code  advertisements.  My 
friends,  I  want  to  state  again  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  this  voluntary  and  impor- 
tant effort. 

The  partnership  that  exists  between  us  U 
also  accorded  unique  recognition  in  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 

For  the  Act  recognized  that  publishing, 
and  the  distribution  of  publications,  form 
not  Just  another  business,  but  a  national 
resource  that  has  yielded  enormous  benefit 
to  the  nation  throughout  its  history,  and 
will  continue,  I  am  sure,  to  yield  enormous 
benefit  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  a  truism  to  recall  the  great  diversity 
of  this  splendid  country  of  ours — diversity 
In  geography.  In  climate.  In  farm  and  in- 
dustry, in  race.  In  national  origin. 

We  are  so  diverse  that  only  extraordinary 
means  could  have  held  us  together  when  so 
many  forces  seemed  designed  to  tear  us 
apart.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  United  States  did  not  become  the  dis- 
united States,  and  why  we  did  not  evolve 
into  a  North  American  Balkans. 

There  are  many  factors  that  combined  and 
unified  America.  The  process  was  carried 
on  silently,  almost  in  secret,  underneath  the 
temporary  upheavals  in  our  history.  It 
moved  by  a  chain  of  paper  that  transported 
the  elements  of  Americanism  through  thou- 
sands of  mlle.s.  across  mountains  and  desert, 
from  city  to  frontier,  a  chain  stretching  Into 
every  clearing  and  valley.  This  link  con- 
sisted of  the  postal  service  and  the  publi- 
cations— magazines  and  newspapers — that 
provided  a  common  store  of  Images,  ol 
heroes,  of  folklore,  of  truth,  and  of  inspira- 
tion and  Ideals. 

The  American  magazine  Industry  has  been 
a  powerful  force  in  the  making  of  America, 
and  of  making  America  better,  and  I  salute 
you  and  your  Industry  which  we  strive  to 
serve. 

Occasionally  I  receive  some  slight  indica- 
tion that  our  effort  to  serve  is  meeting  with 
success.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  patron  in  North  Dakota,  telling 
me  of  Improved  mail  delivery.  She  said. 
"You  just  don't  know  how  much  prompt 
mall  service  means  to  my  husband  since  be 
lost  his  mind." 

I'm  sure  she  wasn't  referring  to  the  de- 
livery of  magazines. 

I  notice  there  are  an  Increasing  number 
of  magazine  articles  that  deal  with  problems 
of  the  future  of  the  postal  service.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  Is  because  the  present 
and  the  past  are  so  dismal,  but  there  is  a  no- 
ticeable trend,  nonetheless. 

Of  course,  the  future  has  always  fascin- 
ated man.  And  I  suppose  publi.<ihers  have 
found  ...  if  I  can  sound  TIMEly  .  .  that 
there  are  profits  in  being  prophets 

But  I'm  afraid  even  the  mort  optimistic 
prophets  can't  see  much  brightness  in  ow 
future.  Fortune  tells  us  in  bold  capital 
letters  that  "Time  is  running  out  '  I  won- 
der if  the  editor  let  that  one  slip  by  or  if  it  s 
a  subliminal  hint  to  renew  a  sister  publica- 
tion—"Time  Is  running  out."  the  Fortune 
headline  read.";,  "and  trouble  Is  ^pre.iding' 
"Its  Now  Or  Never  For  The  Post 
Office,"  The  Saturday  Review  UUs 
us  of  "The  Day  the  Malls  Stopped" 
Newsweek  tells  "How  to  Float  on  a  Sea  of 
Red  Ink.  "  What's  the  Matter  With  the 
Mails?"  the  Reporter  asks  plaintively 
"What  Alls  the  Post  Office?"  Nation  wants 
to  know.  Reader's  Digest  finds  a  "Crlslj 
in  the  Post  Office."  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  gives  me  some  company  by  remind- 
ing us  of  "A  Question  the  World  Over: 
■What's  Wrong  With  the  Mails?'  "  and  in  lU 
April  3rd  Issue  it  asks,  "Can  Anything  W 
Done  About  U.S.  Mall  Service?" 
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And  so  It  goes.  I  apologize  for  those  I've 
missed. 

After  reading  some  of  those  articles,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  confused  lady  in  Fresno 
whose  car  rolled  smashingly  down  the  street 
after  she  got  out  to  mail  a  letter.  "Didn't 
vou  set  the  emergency  brake?"  asked  the 
judge.  "Emergency  brake? "  she  said  sur- 
prised. "I  didn't  know  mailing  a  letter  was 
an  emergency." 

Well,  despite  the  many  problems  we  face. 
It  still  isn't  an  emergency— yef.  In  fact,  if 
I  may  refer  back  to  the  April  issue  of  U.  S. 
News.  I  think  there  is  something  that  can 
be  done  about  the  U.  S.  mail  service.  That 
something  is  to  change  the  prescription  we've 
been  using  to  combat  hardening  of  the  postal 
arteries,  and  our  chronic  case  of  pernicious 
deficit.  I  believe  another  prescription  is 
needed.  In  fact,  I  have  given  the  nature  of 
this  prescription  considerable — and  increas- 
ing— thought  since  I  became  Postmaster 
General  17  months  ago  today. 

We  have  made  extensive  progress  in  our 
effort  to  Improve  service.  In  fact,  we  have 
even  taken  some  of  the  steps  that  you  have 
been  urging  on  us  for  years. 

Though  I  am  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  speed  of  our  advance  re- 
minds me  of  the  nature  of  battle  in  World 
War  One.  For  every  Inch  that  we  advance 
through  shellhole,  sticky  mud,  and  poison 
gas,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  tremen- 
dous barrage,  and  expend  whole  divisions  of 
energy  and  good  will.  Victories  are  meas- 
ured in  Inches. 

The  reason  for  this  painful  and  difficult 
progress  Is  rooted  not  merely  in  volume,  but 
more  in  the  restrictive  Jungle  of  legislation 
and  custom  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  138  years  since 
It  Joined  Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet. 

In  1829,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
one  of  the  principal  policy  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  During  our  history,  we 
were  the  channel  through  which  Federal  as- 
sistance was  provided  to  roadbuildlng,  the 
newly  developed  steamship,  and  the  infant 
railroad  and  airline  Industries.  It  was  im- 
portant and  necessary  and  right  that  there 
be  a  strong  link  between  the  postal  service 
and  the  highest  policy-making  levels  In  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  government.  But 
those  needs  of  the  past  no  longer  exist. 

Since  Andrew  Jackson's  time  there  have 
been  more  changes  In  the  way  people  live 
and  the  way  people  think  than  had  taken 
place  in  the  previous  thousand  years.  If  the 
postal  service  had  remained  what  it  was  in 
1829,  the  situation  would  be  a  difficult  one. 
But  the  truth,  my  friends.  Is  that  we  are 
less  able  to  meet  changing  needs  today  than 
was  Amos  Kendall,  Jackson's  Postmaster 
General,  or  Montgomery  Blair,  Lincoln's 
Postmaster  General. 

All  Institutions  have  a  life  of  their  own, 
and  they  either  grow  or  die.  Sometimes, 
like  the  dinosaur,  they  grow  In  •ways  that  are 
harmful,  they  grow  in  self -destructive  ways. 
I  think  that  Is  the  path  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  postal  service. 

I  have  concluded  that  there  are  so  many 
existing  and  formidable  barriers  to  efficient 
management  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  postal  service  lies  In 
taking  the  Department  out  of  its  present 
context  entirely. 

I  think  the  effort  to  patch  a  fabric  so  full 
of  holes  is  yielding  diminishing  returns. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example:  In  1951.  a 
parcel  post  law  was  passed  which  proved  un- 
workable. During  the  period  from  1951  to 
1966.  when  the  Parcel  Post  Reform  Law  was 
passed,  there  were  close  to  2  million  words 
"f  testimony,  from  244  witnesses.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  whole  forests  consumed  for 
the  amount  of  paper  required  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  coverage  of  the  Issue.  There 
were  another  4  million  words  Involved  in 
exchanges  over  this  matter  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  in  debate 
in  the  Houses  of  Congress.     For  each  page 


of  testimony  countless  hours  of  research  and 
preparation  were  required.  The  time  of 
many  talented  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  was  consumed  a6  quickly  as  cellophane 
in  a  bonfire. 

And.  as  you  are  keenly  and  perhaps  pain- 
fully aware,  we  are  now  engaged  in  request- 
ing a  rate  Increase,  a  task  that  will  certainly 
place  heavy  burdens  on  already  overburdened 
members  of  Congress. 

If  we  ran  our  telephone  system  In  this 
way,  the  carrier  pigeon  business  would  still 
have  a  great  future,  and  I  would  sell  my 
shares  of  AT&T — if  I  had  any. 

If  we  sought  to  build  an  atomic  bomb  in 
this  way.  we'd  still  be  surveying  sites  in 
Tennessee.  Washington,  and  New  Mexico — or 
arguing  about  whether  we  should  survey  the 
sites. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Post  Office  De- 
p.irtment,  as  presently  constituted,  reminds 
me  of  the  classic  definition  of  an  elephant — - 
a  mouse  built  to  government  specifications. 

Recently  I  was  asked  a  basic  question 
about  the  organization  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  the  perceptive  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Representa- 
tive Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  Steed  asked,  "General  .  .  . 
would  this  be  a  fair  summary:  that  at  the 
present  time  as  the  manager  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  you  have  no  control  over 
your  work  load,  you  have  no  control  over 
the  rates  of  revenue  that  you  are  able  to 
bring  in.  you  have  no  control  over  the  pay 
rates  of  the  employees  that  you  employ,  you 
have  very  little  control  over  the  conditions  of 
the  service  of  these  employees,  you  have  vir- 
tually no  control,  by  the  nature  of  It.  of  the 
physical  facilities  that  you  are  forced  to  use. 
and  you  have  only  a  limited  control  at  best 
over  the  transportation  facilities  that  you 
are  compelled  to  use  .  .  .?"  And  then  he 
added,  this  is  ".  .  a  staggering  amount  of 
'no  control'  In  terms  of  the  duties  you  have 
to  perform." 

I  agreed  with  Chairman  Steed.  My  area 
of  "no  control"  Is  almost  unlimited. 

This  Is  a  situation  that  has  grown  up  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  has  such  a 
strong  tradition,  that  the  only  effective 
action  I  foresee  Is  sweeping  it  away  entirely. 

And  at  this  point  permit  me  to  say  loud 
and  clear  that  I  am  not  focusing  any  criti- 
cism on  Congress  for  the  manner  In  which 
the  Postal  Service  is  organized.  Our  or- 
ganization is  the  product  of  evolution,  and  I 
think  any  candid  assessment  of  the  record 
will  show  that  whenever  real  progress  has 
been  made  during  that  evolutionary  process. 
Congressional  prodding  has  had  much  to  do 
with  It.  For  example,  I  recently  received  a 
strong  prod  myself  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee— Senator  Mike  Monroney — concern- 
ing greater  use  of  airlift  for  first  class  mall. 
So  when  we  have  moved  down  more  enlight- 
ened paths,  It  has  quite  often  been  as  a  re- 
sult of  Congressional  "marching  orders." 

The  question  Is  whether  so  much  prodding 
would  have  been  necessary  If  the  managers 
of  the  postal  service  were  themselves  clearly 
and  fully  responsible  for  the  Department's 
record. 

As  you  know.  I  had  some  experience  in  the 
legislative  area  prior  to  becoming  Postmaster 
General  and  I  want  to  say  that  since  taking 
on  this  Job  I  have  had  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion from  the  Chairmen  and  members  of  our 
legislative  and  appropriations  Committees. 
Senator  Monroney.  Chairman  Steed,  Chair- 
man Dulskl  and  their  colleagues  have  at  all 
times  displayed  the  most  Intense  Interest  In 
postal  progress.  They  have  often  Initiated 
and  always  supported  our  efforts  to 
modernize,  mechanize  and  plan  for  the 
future. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  has  fully 
taken  into  account  this  meaningful  partner- 
ship between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress.  The  partnership  is  meaningful, 
the  relationships  are  excellent  but  together 


we   occupy   a   vehicle   no  longer   able  to   re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Indifference,  Inflexibility,  timidity  are  te- 
nacious molds  that  grow  in  areas  shaded  by 
diffused  responsibility.  When  everybody  Is 
responsible,  as  you  well  know  from  yoxir  own 
business  operations,   nobody  is  responsible. 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
many  years  In  public  service  It  Is  that  when 
you  give  a  man  responsibility  and  hold  him 
to  it — then,  and  only  then,  do  you  get  re- 
sults. 

A  lifetime  in  politics  has  also  helped  me 
appreciate  the  value  of  compromise.  But 
there  are  times  when  compromise  is  simply 
not  possible.  Its  difficult  to  find  grounds 
for  compromise  between  a  girl  who  wants  a 
big  church  wedding  and  a  boy  who  wants  to 
break  his  engagement.  And  It's  difficult  to 
find  a  compromise  between  superlative  serv- 
ice and  cumbersome  organization. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Postmaster  General 
I  assigned  the  best  talent  I  could  find  to  a 
Task  Force  to  study  this  problem.  I  have 
recently  seen  the  results  of  the  study  made 
by  this  group.  Their  conclusions  and  my 
own  are  parallel. 

And  therefore  I  propose  to  you  today  that 
the  postal  service — 

Should  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet; 

Should  become  a  nonprofit  government 
corporation,  rendering  essential  public  serv- 
ice: 

Should  provide  postal  services  authorized 
by  the  Congress; 

Should  be  operated  by  a  board  of  directors, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
l^y  the  Congress; 

Should  be  managed  by  a  professional  ex- 
ecutive appointed  by  the  board; 

Should  be  given  a  clear  mandate  on  the 
percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  postal  serv- 
ices, so  that  further  revisions  in  rates — 
should  they  be  necessary — would  be  made  on 
a  fixed  formula  basis. 

And  in  addition,  management  and  em- 
ployees alike  should  be  paid  according  to 
standards  of  comparable  Industries;  and 
employees  should  be  offered  more  Incentive 
and  scope  as  well  as  a  wider  area  for  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Further,  other  steps  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  postal  service  reflects  fully 
the  genius  of  American  management  and 
industrial  skills. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment corporation  we  would  avoid  the  many 
statutory  restrictions  on  appropriated  funds 
which  now  exist.  For  example,  the  corpora- 
tion would  Issue  bonds  to  provide  a  capital 
fund  with  which  to  build  appropriately  de- 
signed and  well  equipped  post  office  struc- 
tures, which  could  also  be  self-amortizing 
through  rental  income. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  I  have  made  a 
general  recommendation  of  this  nature  to 
the  President,  and  he  feels  it  worthy  of  in- 
tensive study.  And  In  case  there  Is  any 
doubt.  I  want  to  state  that  "while  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  my  own  Job.  I  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  take  an  execu- 
tive position  In  the  government  corporation 
I  am  proposing. 

During  recent  months  a  number  of  propo- 
sals have  been  made  in  the  Congress  to  alter 
some  aspects  of  the  postal  service.  While 
all  are  well  intentloned,  they  are  only  props 
for  the  tottering  structure  we  now  inhabit 
so  unea.slly. 

I  believe  the  time  for  props  is  past  I 
think  we  must  stop  tinkering  and  begin 
constructing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  no  mention  of  supporting  farm  prices, 
regulating  the  purity  of  food  and  drugs,  the 
reclamation  of  arid  land  .  .  .  but  It  does 
contain  a  mandate  for  Congress  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  understood  clearly  that,  aside  from 
the  common  defense,  there  are  few  services  as 
Important  to  a  farflung  nation  than  a  pwstal 
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service  with  the  qualities  of  safety,  certainty, 
celerity  and  economy.  The  United  States  Is 
perhapa  the  moet  Ingenious  nation  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  I  think  It  U  about  time 
that  we  devote  considerably  more  of  that  In- 
genuity to  the  vital  area  of  postal  communi- 
cations. 

It  is  about  time,  because  the  volume  that 
already  threatens  catastrophe  Is  only  the 
shadow  of  events  to  come. 

We  are  close  to  the  200  million  mark  In 
our  population. 

Our  gross  national  product  approaches  »760 
billion. 

We  are  In  the  74th  month  of  unbroken  and 
unprecedented  economic  expansion. 

Our  Index  of  Industrial  production  Is  155% 
of  what  It  was  back  In  1957  to  1959. 

Personal  Income  rose  to  $610  billion  a  year 
as  of  February. 

We  are  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted per  citizen  U  at  an  all-time  high  of 
11.8.  More  Americans  are  going  to  school 
than  ever  before.  And  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  are  pouring  almost 
$30  billion  into  education,  more  than  twice 
the  entire  national  Income  of  Spain  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Income  of  Italy. 

In  short,  the  United  States  right  now  has 
more  people  earning  and  learning  than  ever 
before. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Simply  that  we  are  the  mirror  of  this 
affluence,  this  rising  standard  of  living  and 
learning. 

And,  I  might  add,  mall  volume  Is  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  population.  For  each 
year,  despite  the  growth  in  telephone,  tele- 
type, and  other  electronic  traffic,  there  is  a 
rise  In  the  per  capita  number  of  letters  sent 
by  the  American  people.  When  I  came  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  the  rate  was  one 
piece  of  mail  per  day  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child:  365  pieces  a  year.  Now  we  are 
anticipating  a  flgiire  of  415  pieces  of  mail 
a  year  for  every  American. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  some  observers 
seem  to  view  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
a  kind  of  sponge  that  can  absorb  any 
amount,  any  Increase,  In  mall.  I  am  afraid 
the  sponge  is  full. 

We  simply  can't  go  on  as  we  have  been. 

A  number  of  magazine  articles  I  cited 
earlier  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  that 
of  Fortune:  ".  .  .  unless  something  is  done 
soon  to  reform  the  service,  the  postal  system 
Is  headed  for  an  impossible  situation." 

The  article  commends  the  steps  we  have 
taken,  such  as  accelerating  our  mechaniza- 
tion and  modernization  program;  according 
new  status  to  our  research  effort  by  upgrad- 
ing it  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
level  and  attracting  to  it  many  highly  quali- 
fied engineers  and  scientists;  setting  up  an 
Office  of  Planning  and  Systems  Analysis  so 
that  resources  may  be  employed  In  the  right 
place,  the  right  time,  with  the  right  em- 
phasis; and  providing  for  the  most  exten- 
sive electronic  source  data  network  in  the 
world. 

We  have  taken  these  steps,  and  we  plan 
to  take  still  others  in  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, on  top  of  our  $100  million  accelerated 
mechanization  and  modernization  program, 
we  are  asking  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
sum  of  $300  million  for  the  coming  year — 
a  sum  already  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  though  meaningful 
progress  has  been  and  Is  being  made — we 
still  pull  behind  us  the  anchor  of  organl- 
iuitlon  long  ago  surpassed  by  the  general  ad- 
vance of  our  country. 

I  have,  today,  given  you  my  proposals  on 
how  we  can  move  Into  the  main  stream  of 
progress.  I  know  my  proposal  Is  far-reach- 
ing; in  fact.  It  has  to  be  the  most  extensive 
proposal  ever  made  In  the  history  of  the 
American  postal  service.  But,  I  am  firmly 
conrtnced,  this  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
the  superlative  postal  service  President 
Johnson  has  mandated,  postal  service  worthy 


of  the  American  Standard.  And,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  cooperate  with  ua,  as  you 
have  so  often  In  the  past.  A  departure  from 
tradition  such  as  I  propose  requires  public 
understanding  and  public  support.  There 
is  no  better  vehicle  for  the  creation  of  un- 
derstanding and  support  than  the  powerful 
instrument  of  the  American  magazine  In- 
dustry. So.  in  closing.  I  ask  for  your  help 
in  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  need  for.  and  the  nature  of,  the  pro- 
posals  I    have   made   today. 

President  Johnson  often  recalls  a  state- 
ment once  made  by  John  F.  Kennedy — that 
happiness  lies  In  full  use  of  your  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence.  I  think  through 
the  changes  I  suggest,  we  can  build  a  p>ostaI 
service  that  uses,  fully,  its  resources  along 
lines  of  excellence,  a  result  that,  at  long  last, 
should  make  the  American  people  happy 
with   mall   service. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  celebration  of  independence 
days  are  of  profound  significance  among 
all  nations,  but  the  celebration  of  the 
146th  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  is  of  especial  significance  for 
numerous  reasons.  The  Greek  people 
were  the  first  to  place  a  very  high  pre- 
mium on  independence  and  freedom; 
they  were  in  a  sense  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  meaning  of  freedom.  They 
proved  to  the  world  that  they  preferred 
to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
dependence rather  than  submit  willingly 
to  their  conquering  foes.  In  the  second 
place,  when  they  were  forced  to  submit 
to  alien  tyrants,  they  proudly  maintained 
their  spiritual  independence  for  cen- 
turies. And  finally,  in  1821,  when  they 
saw  a  chance  of  regaining  their  freedom 
and  national  independence,  they  staged 
a  national  revolt  which  in  the  course  of 
many  years  of  hard  and  bloody  fighting, 
led  to  the  birth  of  today's  Greece. 

From  the  day  Archbishop  Germanos 
of  Patras  raised  the  standard  of  the 
cross  over  his  monastic  establishment  in 
1821  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  dramatic  events  in 
Greece  with  heartfelt  sympathy  and  in- 
tense interest.  There  never  was  then, 
and  let  us  hope  that  there  may  never  be, 
any  doubt  as  to  where  our  wholehearted 
sympathy  and  national  interest  lay  when 
the  freedom -loving  Greeks  were  pitted 
against  foreign  oppressors  and  totalitar- 
ian tyrants.  Long  before  their  war  of 
independence  we  were  fully  conscious  of 
our  debt  to  Greece,  the  true  cradle  of 
western  civilization,  and  have  always  re- 
garded the  Greeks  as  our  distant  cul- 
tural forebears.  When  we  attained  our 
independence,  the  imhappy  Greeks  were 
suffering  under  mthless  oppressors  in 
their  homeland.  And  when  we  heard  the 
news  of  their  revolt  against  the  Turks,  it 
was  only  natural  for  us  to  hope  and  pray 
for  their  success.  At  the  time  many  phil- 
hellenic groups  were  formed  in  this 
country  with  the  sole  aim  of  aiding  the 


brave  Greeks  in  every  way  possible  and 
much  aid  was  given  to  them.  And  in  the 
end  when  Greek  independence  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  we  all  were  overjoyed. 

That  same  spirit  of  cordial  friendship 
and  mutual  aid  has  persisted  in  our 
people  since  then.  During  and  after  the 
last  two  World  Wars  we  did  our  very  best 
to  save  Greece  from  the  ravages  of  wars 
and  from  the  clutches  of  totalitarian  tyr- 
army,  and  have  worked  hard  in  helping 
to  maintain  their  hard-won,  richly  de- 
served independence.  In  doing  this  we 
have  also  gained  a  worthy  ally  in  our  re- 
lentless fight  against  Communist  tyr- 
anny. We  have,  since  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  poured  millions  of  dollars  into 
Greece;  we  have  done  this  willingly,  and 
fortunately  we  feel  that  not  1  cent 
of  that  stupendous  sum  was  in  vain,  for 
they  have  made  good  use  of  our  aid,  are 
fully  appreciative  of  it,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  help  them  to  the 
extent  we  did.  The  Greeks  have  not 
only  been  a  freedom-loving  and  gallant 
people;  they  have  also  been  daring  ad- 
venturers, and  as  a  seafaring  people 
they  have  been  great  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  In  search  of  freedom  as 
well  as  for  free  opportunities,  they  have 
been  great  globetrotters.  As  such  they 
have  flocked  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  today  there  are  close  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  sturdy,  hard-working, 
loyal  and  law-abiding  Greek-Americans 
in  this  great  Republic.  Greek  immi- 
grants began  to  arrive  here  more  than 
300  years  ago,  though  their  number  did 
not  attain  a  large  percentage  of  incoming 
people  until  late  in  the  last  century,  at- 
taining its  peak  during  the  1920's. 

Here  they  have  settled  in  many  metro- 
politan areas  and  great  commercial  cen- 
ters, and  they  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
business-trade  life  of  many  communities. 
Prom  very  modest  beginnings  they  have 
progressively  moved  up  and  have  pros- 
pered. Nor  have  they  been  laggards  In 
other  fields  of  activity — in  the  arts  and 
artistic  performance,  in  literature  and 
science.  In  their  chosen  fields  they  have 
distinguished  themselves.  Through  their 
industry  and  ingenuity,  through  their 
great  gifts  and  talents,  Greek-Americans 
have  contributed  significantly  to  our 
civilization,  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
Over  and  above  their  material  and  cul- 
tural contributions,  I  should  emphasize 
their  wholehearted  devotion  to  our  dem- 
ocratic institutions  and  their  readiness 
to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  institutions.  Bear- 
ing all  these  in  mind,  and  always  aware 
of  our  spiritual  indebtedness  to  Greek 
genius,  I  am  indeed  happy  to  join  all  my 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  dedicated  Greek- 
American  friends  on  the  anniversary  ob- 
servance of  Greek  Independence  Day. 


Apnl  3,  1967 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row morning  the  House  Rules  Committee 
will  commence  hearings  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  There  is  one 
section  in  the  proposed  bill,  and,  small 
though  that  section  mav  be,  it  should 
certainly  be  of  vital  interest  to  this  body. 
I  am  referring  to  section  333:  abolish- 
ment of  the  office  and  iwsition  of  tho 
Coordinator  of  Information  of  the  Kouse 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  proposes  to  transfer  this  de- 
partment to  the  Legislative  Research 
Seri'ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
was  readily  accepted  in  the  other  body. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  our  good  friends  in 
the  other  body  should  tell  the  House 
what  to  do.  And  the  Office  of  the  Coor- 
dinator is  a  House  function. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  at  one  time  or 
another  have  used  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator and  have  found  the  service 
above  reproach.  The  Office  is  ever  will- 
ing to  serve  us,  and  it  has  kept  many  of 
us  advised  of  certain  trends  or  legisla- 
tion coming  up.  It  offei's  a  warm  and 
personal  service,  something  we  will  not 
get  if  we  allow  the  Office  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  understand  that  by  makina  the 
transfer  that,  instead  of  having  our  per- 
sonal attention  that  we  new  receive,  we 
would  soon  be  dealing  with  computers. 
Now  these  computers  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  help  in  obtaining  long-range  infor- 
mation we  might  desire.  It  would  not  be 
of  help  for  short-range  information.  I 
have  nothing  against  computers,  but  I 
prefer  talking  to  human  beings  in  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  for  service  rather 
than  to  some  cold,  electrical  machine 
that  spins  wheels,  flashes  lights,  and 
buzzes  before  belching  out  the  answer  to 
me.  The  computerized  world  is  going  to 
get  us  fast  enough  without  rushing 
matters. 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  created  by  the  80th  Congress  and 
came  into  being  on  May  2,  1947.  It 
started  out  with  10  staff  members,  and — 
wonder  of  wonders — it  still  has  a  staff  of 
10.  Show  me  any  other  governmental 
branch  that  has  not  multiplied  tenfold, 
yes,  even  100  fold  in  20  years.  And  it  is 
the  least  expensive  of  any  governmental 
body  serving  our  needs. 

And,  unlike  other  governmental  serv- 
ices that  issue  reams  and  reams  of  pub- 
licity, the  only  publication  by  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  is  "major  legislative 
actions,"  which  is  supplied  to  Members 
of  the  Congress.  It  traces  the  step-by- 
step  advance  of  the  more  important  bills. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  newer  Members, 
the  duty  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Information  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  to  answer  any  question  put 
to  it  by  a  Member  of  Congress  or  his 
staff.  They  do  this  by  either  a  direct 
factual  answer  or  by  reference  to  a  rec- 
ognized authority.  And  answers  to  your 
questions  are  supplied  within  the  day. 
It  does  not  compete  with  the  Library  of 
Congress;  thus  there  is  no  duplication  of 
service.  It  is  nonpolitical  in  its  work, 
and  during  the  20  years  of  operation,  it 
has  enjoyed  the  utmost  cooperation  with 
executive  departments  and  with  private 
uiformation  sources. 


From  June  2.  1947,  to  January  31. 
1967.  the  office  has  answered  more  than 
225  000  inquiries  from  Members  and  their 
staffs.  Over  this  period,  the  office  has 
served  1.321  Members  of  the  House — re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  requests  from 
each — and  202  Senators — also  regardless 
of  the  riiimber  of  requests  from  each. 

If  we  allow  our  House  office,  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Information,  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
am  willing  to  say  that  we  will  not  receive 
the  same  personal  attention.  The 
Library  of  Congress  serves  the  other  body 
first,  the  House  second. 


CASH  LEFT  IN  FLTTO  OF  UPO 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
mrtter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  interest  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  dated  March  31,  1967.  en- 
titled "Cash  Left  In  Fimd  of  UPO 
Council." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read  this  article 
which  is  as  follows: 

Cash  Left  in  Fund  of  UPO  Council 

The  Metropolitan  Citizens  Advisory  Coun- 
cil spent  about  $110  on  a  buffet  dinner  for 
Its  members  Wednesday  Instead  of  the  nearly 
$1000  reported  incorrectly  in  yesterday's  Lite 
editions  of  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Council,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  ten  United  Planning  Organization 
antipoverty  centers,  is  considering  more 
dinner  meetings  to  use  up  nearly  $1000  in 
unspent  Federal  antipoverty  funds  appro- 
priated for  its  operating  expenses.  The 
money  not  spent  by  the  end  of  June  must 
be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ek;onomic 
Opportunity. 

Council  chairman  Thomas  Payne  told 
members  Wednesday  that  he  would  explore 
possibilities  of  future  box  suppers  at  UPO 
headquarters  or  meetings  with  meals  in  res- 
taurants or  other  eating  places. 

This  is  another  example  of  many 
where  poverty  funds  are  misused.  This 
program  needs  real  scrutmy  if  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  to  assist  the 
poor  in  becoming  sell-sustaining  are  ever 
to  achieve  any  success. 


REFUND  OF  TAX  AND  DUTY  ON 
LIQUORS  DESTROYED 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coirsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  offered  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  tax  and  duty  on  liquors  owned  by 
State  or  municipal  governments,  which 
are  lost  or  rendered  immarketable  as  a 
result  of  fire,  casualty,  or  act  of  God,  if 
such  loss  is  not  otherwise  indemnified. 


To  minimize  the  effect  on  Federal  reve- 
nue and  avoid  an  undue  administrative 
burden  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
it  IS  proposed  that  no  claim  would  be 
eligible  unless  the  tax  and  duty  on  such 
liquors  exceeds  $1,000.  Additionally,  it 
IS  proposed  that  such  loss  must  have  re- 
sulted from  a  single  disaster,  thus  avoid- 
ing claims  for  cumulative  losses. 

The  Consiress  has  already  recognized 
that  where  taxpaid  liquors  are  destroyed 
or  lost  by  extraordinary  disasters  while 
bcinsi  held  for  resale,  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  fairness  the  seller  sustaining 
the  loss  should  have  the  tax  and  duty 
refunded  if  he  is  not  otherwise  indemni- 
fied. This  concept  found  expression  in 
the  .separate  enactments  to  cover  such 
losses  resulting  from  the  floods  of  1936. 
1937.  1951  and  the  hurricanes  of  1954 
To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  separate 
enactments  to  cover  such  situations  the 
law  was  amended  in  1958  to  provide  for 
such  refunds  on  a  continuing  basis  on 
liquors  lost  or  rendered  unmarketable  as 
a  result  of  a  ma.'or  disaster  determined 
by  the  President. 

Tax  refunds  for  losses  resulting  from 
fire,  casualty,  or  act  of  God.  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  major  disaster,  have  been 
extended  to  brewers,  before  transfer  of 
title,  and  to  tobacco  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, and  export  warehouse  propri- 
etors while  the  products  are  in  their 
possession  or  control.  Such  refunds 
have  apparently  been  withheld  from 
other  dealers  because  of  the  substantial 
loss  of  public  revenue  that  might  re- 
sult from  such  an  extension  of  tax  bene- 
fits to  private  businesses. 

My  proposal,  however,  would  substan- 
tially increase  State  revenues  while  pro- 
tecting Federal  revenue.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  enacted  it  will  save  for  the  18 
control  States,  Alabama.  Idaho.  Iowa, 
Maine.  Michigar,.  Mississippi,  Montana. 
New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Oregon.  Penn.^ylvania.  Utah,  Vermont. 
Virginia.  Washington.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming,  about  50  percent  of  their  in- 
surance premiums  on  distilled  spirits  for 
this  type  of  coverage,  since  tax  and  duty 
represent  about  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  distilled  spirits  on  which  their 
pi-emiums  are  based.  The  savings  on 
the  other  types  of  alcoholic  beverages 
will  be  proportionately  less  but  substan- 
tial in  total,  nevertheless. 

Annual  savings  to  these  States  would 
be  approximately  $100,000  in  insurance 
premiums  and  on  the  basis  of  existing 
loss  experience  the  reduction  in  Federal 
revenue  would  be  substantially  less.  The 
result  would  be  a  substantial  net  gain  in 
public  revenues  without  injury  to  any 
public  or  private  interest. 


RESTRICTION   ON   DAIRY   IMPORTS 

Mr.  BROVWJ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
strict imports  of  dairy  imports.     I  am 
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convinced  that  the  dairy  farmers'  cur- 
rent struggle  for  fair  and  equitable  milk 
prices  Is  directly  related  to  the  overflow 
of    dairy    products    into    our    country 
through  loopholes  in  the  existing  import 
quotas.    The  dairymen's  plight  warrants 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  since  the 
administration  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture have  been  reticent  in  sharing 
with  this  body  the  study  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  dairy  imports  and  have 
taken   no   positive  steps   to  rectify   de- 
pressed prices  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
For  a  number  of  families  in  my  own 
Ohio  Seventh  District  the  question  is  "to 
be  or  not  to  be  a  dairy  farmer."    They 
are  literally  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
going  out  of  business,  and,  we  all  agree, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  to  cause  or  preside 
over  the  demise  of  such  independent  busi- 
nesses.     I    am    aware    that    "Rip    Van 
Winkle"  Freeman  over  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  finally  awak- 
ened, and.  recognized  at  last  that  there 
Is  a  serious  problem.     So  he  has  asked 
for  another  study.    But  American  dairy- 
men cannot  wait  for  another  long  drawn 
out   study    by    the   Tariff   Commission. 
They  need  action,  they  are  demanding 
action,  and  rightly  so.     It  would  appear 
that  if  any  action  is  forthcoming,  it  will 
have  to  originate  with  the  Conc;ress. 

We  can  do  better  than  to  recommend 
a  policy  of  mollification  which  seems  to 
be  the  best  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  willing  to  offer. 

I  am  suggesting  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  plug  the  gaps  in  the  quota 
law.  and  that  this  Grovernment's  policy 
be  adjusted  to  permit  our  dairy  farmers 
to  make  a  decent  profit  on  their 
products. 

Specifically.  I  propose  to  curb  excess 
imports  of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk 
solids. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  im- 
ports would  be  limited  to  the  respective 
average  annual  quantities  which  were 
admitted  for  consumption  during  the 
period  from  1961  through  1965. 

Dairy  products  are  defined  to  include : 
All  forms  of  mJlk  and  dairy  products,  but- 
terfat. nonfat  milk  solids,  and  any  com- 
bination or  mixture  thereof,  and  Includes 
also  any  article,  compound,  or  mixture  con- 
Ulnlng  6';'o  or  more  of  butterfat,  or  nonfat 
milk  solids,  or  any  comblixatlon  of  the  two. 

The  bill  allows  the  President  to  permit 
additional  imports  in  the  case  of  "over- 
riding economic  or  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,"  but  provides 
that  no  additional  imports  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, at  a  time  when  prices  received 
by  dairy  farmers  on  a  national  average 
are  less  than  parity,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  removes  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  dairy  products  from  the 
domestic  market. 

Importers  have  used  loopholes  in  the 
existing  quota  regulations  to  Increase  by 
12  times  the  amount  of  dairy  products 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  The  result  has  been  sagging  mar- 
kets and  prices  for  domestic  products. 
Using  combinations  of  butterfat,  nonfat 
milk  solids  and  sugar,  shippers  have  been 
able  to  displace  large  portions  of  the  U.S. 
dairy  farmers'  market  for  such  com- 
modities as  ice  cream  and  cheese  in- 
gredients. 
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Milk  and  milk  products  used  in  Federal 
distribution  programs  are  excluded  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
the  averages  that  will  be  used  as  import 
guidelines. 


SENSELESS  MURDER 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  shocking,  senseless,  murder 
of  a  Marine  hero  of  Vietnam  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  today.  This 
decorated  hero  was  felled  by  a  shotgun 
blast  in  the  face  for  having  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  decency  on  a  public 
street  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  in- 
credibly dismaying  tragedy. 

The  UPI  report  of  the  incident  as  ap- 
pearinc:  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  April  3,  1967.  reads  as 
follows: 

ViCTNAM  Hero  Slain  in  New  York 
Nkw  York— Marine  Sgt.  Michael  Kroll.  21, 
a  Vietnam  veteran  from  New  York  who  was 
decorated  for  heroism  in  battle,  was  shot  and 
killed  today  when  he  attempted  to  break  up 
a  brawl  In  Greenwich  Village.  Kroll,  who 
held  the  purple  heart,  was  slain  by  a  single 
blast  from  a  shotgun  fired  point-blank  Into 
his  face  Police  said  Kroll  had  gone  to  the 
aid  of  a  sailor,  Robert  CrLst.  19.  who  said  he 
struck  a  man  on  the  street  who  made  Im- 
proper advances.  As  Kroll  tried  to  break 
up  the  tight,  a  man  armed  with  a  shotgun 
appeared  suddenly  and  shot  Kroll.  said  po- 
lice, who  are  seeking  the  two  men. 

Not  too  long  ago  in  this  land  we  took 
pride  in  belief  in  God,  in  the  American 
flag,  in  the  protection  of  womanhood  and 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  were  a  nation 
of  men  under  law. 

Mr.  KroU's  murder  suggests  more  than 
sufQcient  cause  for  concern  for  the  future 
of  this  great  land. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hiding 
under  black  sheets  and  knuckling  down 
as  imder  some  strange  secretive  coup 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  beheld  a  grandstand  rally  In  New 
Orleans  where  eight  of  these  black-robed 
judges  exhibited  their  contempt  of  their 
oath  to  the  Constitution  and  revolted 
against  following  the  clear-cut  mandate 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  with  resulting  fear 
and  chaos  among  our  people. 

The  Federal  statutes  of  the  Congress 
reads,  taken  from  Public  Law  89-10, 
April  11,  1965.  as  follows: 

FEDERAL    CONTSOL    OF    EDUCATION    PROHIBrrEB 

Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 


ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  discretion, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  li- 
brary resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed 
or  published  Instructional  materials  by  any 
education  Institution  or  school  system. 

In  lieu  of  our  law,  perfected  by  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people, 
these  secessionist  judges  chose  to  hold 
their  own  constitutional  convention  and 
project  into  law  the  HEW  guidelines  of 
Mr.  Howe  and  his  HEW  cronies. 

Their  action  is  tanamoimt  to  establish- 
ing a  judicial  police  state  over  all  public 
educational  facilities — in  effect,  the  con- 
viction, without  trial,  of  every  mother, 
dad,  child,  and  teacher  in  America,  and 
placing  them  on  perpetual  probation 
under  the  conditions  of  their  judicial 
whims.  These  eight  judges  must  be  con- 
fused and  miserable  men  to  hate  little 
children,  parents,  and  teachers  this  way. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  these  Federal 
judges  win  soon  be  handling  teacher  ap- 
plications, planning  school  curriculums, 
seating  arrangements,  and  approving 
clothing  to  be  worn  to  school— and  grad- 
ing the  test  papers.  They  have  made  a 
mockery  of  their  office  and  oath.  Their 
actions  indicate  that  not  only  is  justice 
blind,  but  that  they  are  weak,  control- 
lable "Uttle  men." 

We  In  Congress  are  looked  to  by  our 
people  for  leadership  to  right  this  griev- 
ous wrong  and  to  defend  our  system  of 
government.  Too  long  now  have  our 
appointed  brethren  on  the  bench  violated 
separation  of  power  and  made  their  own 
laws.  We  must  take  the  leadership  in 
restoring  these  secessionists  to  the  Union. 
If  they  are  so  blind  as  to  no  longer  be 
able  to  read,  they  must  be  retired.  If 
they  are  too  mentally  Incompetent  to  ap- 
ply our  laws  and  protect  their  Govern- 
ment's Integrity,  they  must  be  removed. 
If  they  have  now  deserted  our  Constitu- 
tion and  are  applying  a  foreign  and 
alien  law.  they  must  be  Impeached. 

Congress  might  do  well  to  follow  the 
unprincipled  example  of  the  executive 
department  and  suspend  Federal  funds 
for  these  judges  untU  they  comply  with 
our  guidelines— that  Is,  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  definitely  needed,  and  long  over- 
due is  a  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  and  circumstances  be- 
hind such  scandalous  and  controversial 
goings-on. 

We  must  determine  who  is  influencing 
our  judges;  what  pressures— and  why 
and  how— are  being  exerted  to  make 
good  men  be  exploited  like  so  many  nin- 
compoops. The  continued  existence  oi 
our  system  demands  it. 
As  said  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 
As.  for  the  safety  of  society  we  commit 
honest  maniacs  to  Bedlam,  bo  Judges  shouia 
be  withdrawn  from  their  bench  whose  er- 
roneous biases  are  leading  us  to  disillusion. 
It  may.  Indeed,  injure  them  in  fame  or  in 
fortune;  but  It  saves  the  Republic,  which 
U  the  first  and  supreme  law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  the  Members 
may  know  the  names  and  addresses  oi 
these  eight  rebel  judges.  I  include  the 
lead,  front-page  story  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  Morning  Advocate  for  Thursday, 
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March  30,  1967,  following  my  remarks. 
After  which,  I  include  the  story,  "Re- 
verse Racism  Posing  Dangers,"  from  the 
April  1  Evening  Star  to  show  that  the 
teamwork  plot  of  unelected  lawmakers 
against  education  extends  into  other 
States  and  under  other  Federal  agencies: 
(From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advo- 
cate, Mar.  30,  1967] 

Complete    Public    School    Integration    Is 

Afitrmed — Instructors,    Busts    Included 

IN  Orders 

New  Orleans. — The  full  5th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  Wednesday  a  far- 
reaching  decision  that  six  Southern  states 
must  integrate  their  public  schools  from 
kindergarten  up  at  the  start  of  the  fall  term 
this  year. 

The  opinion  by  the  12-man  court  endorsed 
the  decision  made  three  months  ago  by  a 
three-Judge  panel  of  the  court. 

The  Integration  order  applies  to  students, 
teachers,  school  transportation  and  school- 
related  activities. 

By  an  8-4  vote,  the  appeals  court  held  In 
effect  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  requires  the 
states  to  achieve  substantial  Integration  by 
affirmative  action,  not  merely  to  desegregate 
their  schools. 

HEW    GUIDELINES 

The  court's  opinion  said:  "School  desegre- 
gation cases  involve  more  than  a  dispute 
between  certain  Negro  children  and  certain 
schools.  If  Negroes  are  ever  to  enter  the 
main  stream  of  American  life,  as  school 
children,  they  must  have  equal  educational 
opportunities   with   white   children." 

include  ebb 
In  handing  down  Its  decisions  the  appeals 
court  added  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
and  the  City  of  Monroe  school  boards  to  the 
list  of  defendants.  The  court  gave  no  ex- 
planation for  the  addition. 

The  court's  decision  adopted  the  contro- 
versial Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  guidelines  as  the  standard  the  states 
must  meet.  The  HEW  guidelines  set  mini- 
mum criteria  for  Integrating  school  systems 
which  accept  federal  funds,  and  prescribe 
the  required  rate  of  integration. 

Wednesday's  ruling  directly  affects  schools 
in  Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi  and  Texas — the  states  within  Its 
Jurisdiction.  As  a  precedent,  it  will  affect 
segregated  schools  throughout  the  nation. 
The  ruling  came  on  an  appeal  by  four 
Louisiana  and  three  Alabama  school  boards 
to  the  Dec.  29,  1966  decision  handed  down 
by  a  three-Judge  panel  of  the  court  headed 
by  Circuit  Judge  John  Minor  Wisdom  of  New 
Orleans.  Cases  before  the  appeals  court 
normally  are  decided  by  three-Judge  panels. 
The  12  Judges  agreed  to  Jointly  reconsider 
the  panel's  2-1  decision,  and  held  a  rare 
en  banc — full  court — sitting  at  Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  on  March  10.  They  heard  arguments 
from  the  Justice  Department,  the  Negro 
plaintiffs  and  from  the  seven  school  boards. 
In  its  opinion  Wednesday,  the  court  held 
that:  "Boards  and  officials  administer- 
ing public  schools  In  this  circuit  have  the 
affirmative  duty  under  the  14th  Amendment 
Of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  bring  about  an 
integrated,  unitary  school  system  In  which 
there  are  no  Negro  schools  and  no  white 
schools — Just  schools." 

"Expressions  In  our  earlier  opinions  dis- 
tinguishing between  Integration  and  deseg- 
regation must  yield  to  this  affirmative  duty 
we  now  recognize.  In  fulfilling  this  duty  It  Is 
not  enough  for  school  authorities  to  offer 
Negro  children  the  opportunity  to  attend 
formerly  all-white  schools.  The  necessity  of 
overcoming  the  effects  of  the  dual  school 
system  in  this  circuit  requires  Integration  of 
faculties,  facilities  and  activities,  as  well  as 
students. 


In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Judge  Walter  P. 
Gewln  of  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  said  he  did  not 
share  the  majority's  pessimism  regarding  the 
wUlingness  of  Southern  school  boards  to  de- 
segregate. 

"While  some  of  them  have  performed 
slowly  and  a  few  have  not  performed  at  all." 
he  wrote,  "the  vast  majority  of  school  boards 
are  undertaking  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
school  children  of  the  nation.  We  should 
not  interfere  with  them  unduly." 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund.  Jack 
Greenberg.  said  the  ruling  provides  his  group 
with  "new  judicial  tools." 

"The  extremely  detailed  decree  and  the 
clear-cut  majority  means  that  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund  attorneys  are  in  a 
position  to  bring  about  substantial  school 
desegregation  111  the  Deep  South  for  the  first 
tmic."  Greenberg  said. 

U.S.  argument 

John  Doar,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  general, 
argued  at  the  Jacksonville  hearing  that 
Southern  school  boards  have  failed  to  elimi- 
nate dual  racial  systems  under  court- 
sanctioned,  free-choice  pupil  assignment 
plans. 

"The  government  wants  not  white  schools 
and  not  schools  for  Negro  children — but  Just 
plain  schools.  "  Doar  said.  He  said  he  was  not 
advocating  a  racial  balance  in  schools. 

The  HEW  guidelines  for  classrooms,  facul- 
ties. tran.':portation  and  school  activities  ap- 
plied only  to  schools  not  under  court- 
approved  desegregation  plans. 

A  major  f. actor  considered  by  Judge  Wis- 
dom's panel  in  reaching  the  first  ruling  In 
this  case  was  the  use  of  federal  courts  as 
shields  by  some  segregation-minded  school 
boards  seeking  to  circumvent  HEW.  Tlie 
courts  usually  left  details  and  procedures  up 
to  the  local  boards. 

"In  Louisiana  alone.  20  school  boards  ob- 
tained quick  decrees  providing  for  desegre- 
gation according  to  plans  greatly  at  variance 
with    the   guidelines."   Wisdom   wrote. 

The  HEW  guidelines  do  not  require  any 
specific  racial  proportion  among  pupils  or 
faculties,  but  aim  at  eliminating  dual  school 
systems  operated  on  a  segregated  basis. 

PROGRESS 

A  key  paragraph  says  desegregation  of  staff 
and  faculty  "must  Include  significant  prog- 
ress beyond  what  was  accomplished"  the 
preceding  year  In  schools  where  there  has 
been  racial  segregation. 

In  districts  where  "a  significant  percentage 
of  the  students,  such  as  eight  or  nine  per 
cent,"  moved  out  of  segregated  schools  last 
year,  "total  transfers  on  the  orders  of  at 
least  twice  that  percentage  would  normally 
be  expected"  the  following  year,  the  guide- 
lines state. 

The  proportional  increase  desired  by  HEW 
rises  where  the  percentage  of  transfer  to  de- 
segrated  schools  was  less  than  the  eight  to 
nine  per  cent  example.  This  Is  to  allow  a 
school  system  starting  desegregation  late  to 
catch  up.  HEW  explained. 

School  boards  involved  In  the  suit  de- 
cided Wednesday,  were  those  of  Jefferson 
County,  Fairfield  and  Bessemer  In  Alabama, 
and  the  Louisiana  parishes — counties — of 
Caddo,  Bossier,  Jackson  and  Claiborne. 

In  handing  down  Its  decision,  the  appeals 
court  added  the  City  of  Monroe,  La.,  to  the 
list  of  defendants.  The  court  gave  no  ex- 
planation for  the  addition. 

Joining  Wisdom  in  the  majority  opinion 
were  Judges  Elbert  P.  Tuttle,  Atlanta;  John 
R.  Brown.  Houston;  Homer  Thornberry,  Aus- 
tin, Tex.;  Irving  L.  Goldberg.  Dallas;  Robert 
A.  Ainsworth,  Jr.;  New  Orleans;  David  W. 
Dyer,  Miami;  and  Bryan  Simpson,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla. 

Dissenting  were  Judges  Walter  P.  Gewin. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Griffin  Bell,  Atlanta.  John 
C.  Godgold.  Montgomery,  Ala.;  and  James  J. 
Coleman.  Ackerman,  Miss. 


jFrom  the  Evening  Star.  Apr.   1.  1967] 

Reverse   Racism   Posing   Dangers 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones ) 

Where  men  of  one  skin  color  are  accorded 
rights,  privileges  and  opjxjrtuniiy  denied  to 
those  of  another  skin  color  we  have  what  Is 
properly  described  .is  "racism." 

For  a  long  time  the  American  Negro  had 
to  be  twice  as  good  to  get  half  as  far.  He 
bumped  his  head  against  a  low  ceiling  of 
acceptability.  He  might  ride  in  a  Pullman 
car,  but  only  if  he  were  a  white  Jacket  and 
shined  shoes.  He  was  not  seriously  con- 
sidered for  white-collar  employment.  He 
was  low  man  on  the  social  totem  po'.e. 

Eventually.  America's  conscience  began  to 
grow  troubled  and  there  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  a  series  of  civil  rights  laws  designed 
to  redress  the  inbalance.  That  these  laws 
have  not  totally  succeeded  is  obvious,  for 
long-established  habit  patterns,  lield  both  by 
whites  and  Negroes,  are  not  easily  changed. 

Nevertheless,  much  progress  was  made  and 
springs  of  good  will  began  to  flow  from  the 
rocks.  The  outlook  wiis  bright  for  orderly 
and  steady  advance  until  CORE  and  Snick 
began  the  "hate  Whitey"  bit  and  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  presented  hin:iself  as  a  second 
Jesus.  It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  original  civil  rights  euphoria 
h.is  vanished. 

Still,  let's  keep  our  eye  on  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective— an  America  in  w.bich  dark  citizens  of 
equal  ability,  energy,  education  and  trust- 
worllimess  will  be  as  acceptable  for  employ- 
ment and  promotion  as  any  comparable 
white  person.  This  is  the  end  of  "racism  ' 
But  It  won't  be  accomplished  by  setting  up  a 
system  of  reverse  racism. 

On  M.xrch  10  there  was  published  a  special 
issue  of  University  Record,  the  information 
bulletin  for  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michig.'in  at  Ann  Arbor  It  sets 
forth,  apparently  under  pressure  from  the 
federal  government,  a  series  of  guidelines 
that  call  for  close  examination. 

The  Record  states  that  Walter  Green,  act- 
ing regional  director  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Contract  Compliance  Office  in  Detroit. 
has  been  inquiring  not  only  into  the  employ- 
ment customs  of  the  university,  but  also  into 
its  "educational  policies." 

Green  admitted  that  the  ratio  of  Negroes 
employed  by  the  university  was  higher  than 
the  ratio  of  Negro  population  In  the  whole 
of  Michigan.  But  he  complained  that  most 
Negro  jobs  were  menial.  So  on  March  9  he 
issued    "16   recommendations,"   Including: 

"The  Central  Personnel  Office  should  take 
Immediate  action  to  locate  and  place  minor- 
ity group  employes  In  Its  several  operations 
not  only  to  assist  in  broadening  its  employ- 
ment practices,  but  also  to  set  a  proper  ex- 
ample and  image  for  the  University  and 
general  public. 

"The  Central  Personnel  Office  .  .  .  should 
conduct  broad-scale  recruitment  throughout 
the  major  urban  centers  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula in  an  effort  to  locate  satisfactory  mi- 
nority group  applicants. 

"University  advertising  for  clerical  person- 
nel siiould  be  placed  in  newspapers  havuig 
a  specific  minority  group  re.'.dership.  As  an 
example,  advertising  should  be  placed  in  the 
Wayne  Dispat<:h. 

"Personal  contacts  should  be  established 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  Vanzettl.  president  of  the 
NAACP  and  Mrs.  Eaglin  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity of  Ypsilanti." 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  a  Job  application  by  a  Negro. 
This  Is  a  demand  for  active  recruitment  of 
one  race  even  to  specifying  what  newspaper 
should  carry  a  university  emplopnent  ad, 
and  what  private  citizens  the  employment 
office  should  consult.  There  is  also  a  fist  in 
Greenes  velvet  glove,  as  witness: 

"Each  department  of  the  university  should 
be  required  to  develop  a  written  plan  of  in- 
tended affirmation.  ...  It  is  requested  that 
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these   plans  be  shared  with  the  Contracts 
Compliance  Office.  Department  of  Defense. 

There  Is  also  a  hint  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment win  welcome  a  double  standard  of 
admissions  based  upon  race.      Quote: 

"The  university  must  make  special  effort 
to  enroll  Negro  students  at  the  graduate  level. 
The  Economics  Department  has  sent  let- 
ters to  predominantly  Negro  colleges  empha- 
sizing the  Interest  of  the  department  In  at- 
tracting their  students,  offering  to  'see  stu- 
dents through  an  Initial  period  of  filling 
In  gaps,  even  up  to  a  year.  If  their  eventual 
promise  Is  strong.'  " 

Presumably,    white    students    with    "gaps 
will  not  only  not  be  carried  for  a  year,  but 
won't  even  be  admitted. 

In  passing  the  civil  rights  laws  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  was  to  offer  "equal  op- 
portunity." To  recruit  one  race  while  the 
other  must  m.ike  application  Is  not  equal 
opportunity.  To  set  a  double  standard  of 
academic  qualifications  is  not  equal  oppor- 
tunity Here  is  another  instance  In  which 
arrogant  executive  departments  In  Washing- 
ton have  issued  directives  that  far  exceed 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

These  double  sUindards  could  be  tragic 
for  the  cause  of  tolerance.  To  castigate  the 
white  majoritv  for  its  past  sins  Is  proper, 
but  only  a  fool  would  Imagine  that  it  will 
accept  for  very  long  a  goverrunent  policy  of 
racism  aimed  against  the  majority. 


SCHOLAR  POWER  OR  BOONDOGGLE 
Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lawyer 
friend  once  jokingly  said  to  me:  "When 
a  lawyer  has  the  facts  and  the  law  on  his 
client's  side  he  argues  the  facts  and  the 
law  before  the  jury.  When  he  does  not 
have  the  facts  on  his  side  his  other  option 
is  to  pound  the  table."  With  reference 
to  the  editorial  in  the  April  3  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Scholar 
Power."  it  is  obvious  that  both  the  Post 
and  my  erstwhile  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  are  engaged  in  "pounding  the 
table"  for  there  is  precious  little  in  their 
Invectives  to  indicate  even  a  vague 
awareness  of  the  facts. 

The  Post  su5:ge.sts  that  my  criticism  of 
the  grant  by  the  National  Endowment  on 
Humanities  for  a  study  of  the  history  of 
•  comic  strips"  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Dr.  David  Kunzle.  who  received  the  grant, 
is  a  noncitizen  of  the  United  States  who 
apparently  .shares  the  Communist  hopes 
that  we  will  abandon  South  Vietnam. 

Nothmg  rould  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  the  Post  could  easily  have  de- 
termined if  it  had  made  any  effort  at  all 
to  contact  my  office.  The  facts  are  that 
I  f^rst  objected  to  this  particular  grant 
on  February  8  during  the  debate  on  the 
public  debt  ceiling.  I  knew  nothing  of 
Dr.  Kunzle's  personal  background,  nor 
did  I  even  learn  of  his  background  until 
a  month  later.  The  Post  would  do  well 
to  con.sider  the  qtiestions  which  I  posed 
In  a  letter  to  the  National  Foundation 
on  Arts  and  Humanities  on  February  15. 
to  which  I  still  have  not  received  a  reply. 
That  letter  did  not  even  mention  Dr. 
Kunzle  Quoting  in  part  from  that 
letter: 


I  would  like  to  grant  that  every  statement 
you  make  about  the  comics  and  cartoonists 
Is  true.  I  readily  acknowledge,  In  fact  ad- 
mire, the  art  and  skllU  of  the  cartoonist  and 
the  comic  strip  writer.  I  grant  that  the 
political  cartoonist  has  had  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  history.  I  even  deplore  the  fact 
that  comic  strips  have  not  had  greater 
Impact. 

But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  using 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  to  compile  a  history 
of  the  comic  strips  at  a  time  of  severe  strains 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  deficit  spending,  and 
inflation?  What  possible  benefit  can  accrue 
to  the  taxpayer  from  such  a  study?  How 
can  you  justify  this,  and  other  grants  of  a 
similar  nature,  at  a  time  when  the  President 
is  asking  taxpayers  to  dig  deeper  In  their 
pockets  and  approve  another  Inc.ease  In 
Federal  taxes?  Where  Is  your  sense  of 
priority  and  need? 

When  the  Post  and  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  are  ready  to  answer  these 
questions,  perhaps  we  can  get  to  the  root 
of  the  issue.  But  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  have  automatic  reflexes  like  Pav- 
lov's dogs  and  shout  "McCarthyism"  and 
"know  nothingism"  instead  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  basic  issue  there  is  little 
to  be  gained  in  any  dialog.  That  is  why 
I  asked  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  give  this  matter  a  careful 
look,  and  act  on  the  basis  of  facts,  needs, 
and  priorities,  instead  of  heeding  the 

cries  of  "wolf"  from  the  left. 

If  the  Post  Is  truly  interested  in  what 
this  is  all  about,  they  might  also  in- 
quire—as have  I— into  the  question  of 
what  rights  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxpayer  have  to  these  profoimd 
studies  once  they  are  completed,  or  what 
reimbursement  might  accrue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  from  any  profits  that 
might  accrue  from  these  and  other  fed- 
erally subsidized  "research"  grants. 
The  Post  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  Dr.  Kunzle's  reaction  to  my  initial 
criticism — which  made  no  mention  of 
his  Vietnam  views — was  that: 

Its  too  bad  that  Congressional  objections 
to  my  grant-in-aid  weren't  pubncl;6ed  closer 
to  the  publication  of  my  book^tliey  would 
h.ive  skyrocketed  sales. 

Fortimately.  there  are  other  more  re- 
sponsible journalists  who  have  looked  at 
this  whole  question  and  whose  findings 
bear  faint  resemblance  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  edito- 
rials from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan,  the  Tulsa  World,  an  article  from 
the  March  17  issue  of  Time  magazine,  en- 
titled "The  Art  of  Grantsmanship,"  and 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Star 
'Rambler"  column,  and  an  article  by 
Ralph  de  Toledano : 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.   17,   19671 
Where  Your  Money   Is  Going 

Protests  over  the  granting  of  an  $8,789  fed- 
eral subsidy  to  a  British  citizen  for  a  study 
of  comic  strips  have  led  to  some  other  inter- 
esting disclosures  about  how  President  John- 
son's new  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  Is  spending  Its  money. 

The  foundation  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  1965  as  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  federal 
culture  kick,  and  It  was  originally  slated  to 
spend  60  million  dollars  In  three  years.  For- 
tunately Congress  appropriated  only  9  mil- 
lion dollars  to  this  effort  last  fall.  It  would 
have  been  more  fortunate  still  If  It  had  ap- 
propriated none  at  all. 


Taxpayers  who  are  Interested  In  the  Lon- 
don theater  In  the  18th  century,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  happy  to  know  that  $20,000  of 
their  money  has  been  awarded  to  a  faculty 
member  at  George  Washington  university  to 
compile  "a  biographical  dictionary  and  cen- 
sus of  theatrical  performers  on  the  stages 
of  London  and  Its  suburbs  from  1660  to 
1801." 

Another  $18,000  has  gone  to  a  study  to 
determine  whether  Edmund  Burke,  the  Eng- 
Ush  statesman,  actually  wrote  the  18th 
century  Journal,  the  Annual  Register.  A  man 
at  Indiana  university  has  been  granted 
$21,500  to  produce  an  "annotated  list  of 
French   prose   fiction  from   1700  to   1750." 

Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  of  Missouri,  a  Re- 
publican, has  quite  properly  protested  this 
sort  of  federal  spending  at  a  time  when  the 
taxpayers  are  being  threatened  with  higher 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

What  Mr.  Hall  finds  particularly  shock- 
ing about  the  grant  to  the  Englishman,  one 
Dr.  David  Kunzle,  Is  that  his  subsidized 
study  of  comic  strips  has  not  deterred  him 
from  leading  demonstration  against  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  Mr.  Hall  asked  that  this  grant  be 
rescinded  and  that  others  be  reexamined. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  absurd  Irrelevancy 
of  some  of  the  activities  which  American  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  finance  [by  an 
administration.  Incidentally,  which  prom- 
ised to  eliminate  all  nonesesntlal  spending) 
illustrates  the  problem  Inherent  In  any  fed- 
eral culture  program.  If  the  administra- 
tion  itself  decides   how   to  distribute  the 

money,  it  will  be  accused  |and  very  likely 
Justly)  of  turning  the  arts  Into  a  propaganda 
machine  like  Russia's.  But  If  the  money  Is 
administered  Independently,  as  It  presum- 
ably Is  In  the  present  InsUnce.  there  Is  no 
telling  where  It  will  go. 

In  short,  the  best  culture  program  Is  prob- 
ably none  at  all.  II  studies  of  comic  strips, 
or  of  the  18th  century  London  theater,  or  of 
French  prose  fiction,  are  Important  enough 
to  deserve  taxpayers'  money  during  a  war, 
they  should  certainly  be  able  to  find  support 
from  the  enormous  private  resources  avail- 
able to  the  American  academic  world, 

I  From   the  St    Lovils  Globe-Democrat.  Mar 

23.  1967) 

To  Study  Comic  Strips,  $8,789 

Who  would  give  an  anti-war  alien  $8789 
to  study  comic  strips? 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  would. 

An  angry  Representative  Durward  G  Hall 
of  Missouri  charged  that  Dr.  David  Kunzle, 
holder  of  the  Foundation  comic  strip  award, 
had  been  Identified  as  a  leader  of  antl-Vlet- 
nam  war  demonstrations. 

Certainly  any  nation  so  gullible  as  to  per- 
mit a  foreign  citizen  not  only  to  undermine 
Its  war  effort,  but  pay  him  handsomely  In 
process,  doesn't  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Representative  Hall  certainly  has  good 
grounds  for  challenging  the  grants  of  the 
national  foundation.  The  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  do  well  to  review 
all  of  the  foundation's  grants  and  rescind 
other  frivolous  awards. 

As  for  Dr.  Kunzle,  his  should  be  rescinded 
at  once.  Let  him  .study  the  "funnies"  on  his 
own  time 

(Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Mar,  16,  1967| 
Comic  Relief? — BrriNC  the  Hand 

Washington.— Dr.  David  Kunzle,  holder  of 
a  Johnson  administration  award  of  $8,789  to 
study  comic  strips,  was  Identified  Wednes- 
day as  a  leader  of  antl-Vletnam  war  demon- 
strations and  as  a  foreigner. 

Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  (R-Mo.),  who  first 
protested  this  ♦.ype  of  federal  spending  when 
war  costs  are  running  so  high,  said  Kunzle  s 
neighbors  In  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  are  quite 
Indignant  over  the  award. 
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"Dr.  Kunzle  Is  not  an  American  citizen," 
Hall  told  the  house  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

"He  has  been  among  those  In  the  fore- 
front of  opposing  our  presence  In  Vietnam." 

Hall  said  that  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment every  citizen  has  a  right  to  dissent 
and  to  criticize  the  government  of  the  United 
St.ites  and  its  foreign  policies. 

"But  every  citizen  does  not  have  a  right 
to  the  private  use  of  tax  funds,"  Hall  said. 

Kunzle.  the  congressman  charged  "has  no 
reservations  about  biting  the  hand  that  is 
feeding  him;  about  accepting  funds  from 
our  treasury  while  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  are  dally  spilling  American 
blood,  the  blood  of  men  whose  taxes  help 
pay  his  federal  subsidy." 

Hall  said  Kunzle  is  making  the  study  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  money  was  given  Kunzle  by  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, It  was  neighbors  of  Kunzle  in 
Santa  Barbara  who  in  letters  protesting  the 
grant,  disclosed  that  Kunzle  was  not  an 
American  citizen.  Hall  said, 

A  check  with  the  federal  immigration 
service.  Hall  reported,  disclosed  that  Kunzle 
is  a  British  citizen  and  that  his  wife  is 
French. 

Hall  asked  the  appropriations  committee 
"to  take  steps  to  rescind  this  particular 
grant"  and  to  consider  canceling  other  grants 
made  by  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa    (Okla.)    World,   Mar.    18, 

1967) 
So  FoNNY  It  Hurts 

A  Congressman  from  Missouri,  Rep.  Dur- 
ward Hall,  has  opened  the  door  on  a  situa- 
tion so  bizarre  that  we  don't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry. 

It  starts  with  an  improbable  fact,  but 
true:  A  man  named  Dr.  David  Kunzle  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  of  $8,789 — to  study  the 
history  of  comic  strips.  Government  money, 
no  less;  filtered  through  the  National  Potin- 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

That  Is  ridiculous  enough.  But  Congress- 
man Hall  reports  that  this  Government-fi- 
nanced researcher  is  a  leader  In  demonstra- 
tions against  U.S.  policies  In  Vietnam — and 
he's  not  even  an  American  citizen ! 

The  Congressman,  who  takes  a  dim  view  of 
foolish  Federal  spending  while  we're  fighting 
a  war,  made  his  disclosure  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  said  Kunzle  is 
a  British  citizen  but  Is  doing  his  comic-strip 
bit  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara — and  "has  been  among  those  In  the 
forefront  of  opposing  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Hall  got  a  little  excited  about  it.  He  said 
Kunzle  "has  no  reservations  about  biting  the 
hand  that  Is  feeding  him;  about  accepting 
funds  from  our  treasury  while  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  are  daily  spilling  Amer- 
ican blood,  the  blood  of  men  whose  taxes  help 
pay  his  Federal  subsidy." 

We  don't  blame  him  for  getting  wrought 
up.  Here  is  comic-strip  material  worthy  of 
Kunzle's  research.  Only  In  the  United 
States  would  the  Government  subsidize  a 
foreign  citizen  so  that  he  can  be  in  position 
to  try  to  undermine  a  vital  national  policy. 

On  second  thought.  It's  too  wild  even  for 
a  comlc-strip  plot.  The  question  is.  Will 
Washington  do  anything  about  it? 

[From  Time  magazine.  Mar.  17,  1967) 
The  Fine  Art  of  Grantsmanship 

On  most  U.S.  campuses  these  days,  grants- 
manshlp — the  fine  art  of  picking  off  research 
funds — is  almost  as  Important  to  professorial 
prestige  as  the  ability  to  teach  or  carry  out 
the  research  once  a  grant  is  landed.  The 
competition  is  keen  and  the  potential  prizes 
are  well  worth  the  effort:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and   private  foundations   annually 


present  the  nation's  universities  with  a  $5 
billion  bonanza  in  research  money. 

To  be  sure,  tough  screening  and  account- 
ing procedures  help  make  certain  that  the 
bonanza  is  not  a  boondoggle;  both  the  givers 
and  the  receivers  of  grants  rightly  Insist  that 
money  Invested  in  research  has  paid  off  a 
hundredfold  in  scholarly  discoveries.  None- 
theless, some  educators  are  beginning  to 
wonder  about  the  impact  of  all  that  easy- 
come  money  on  the  universities.  Salary, 
prestige  and  promotion  depend  upon  a  schol- 
er's  ability  to  proble  and  publish — which  in 
turn  often  depends  upon  his  ability  to  un- 
earth research  grants.  "You  need  the  fed- 
eral loot  to  do  the  research  to  do  the  book  to 
get  the  loot."  says  Stephen  Trachtenberg.  an 
assistance  to  U.S.  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe.  "Research  aid  comes  too  easily 
to  the  researchers."  adds  Engineering  Science 
Professor  Samuel  Silver  of  Berkeley's  Space 
Science  Laboratory.  "We've  come  to  expect 
it  as  our  due." 

The  Golden  Touch.  The  first  step  in  mas- 
tering grantsmanship  is  picking  a  field  that 
the  grant  givers  consider  hot.  "I've  devel- 
oped the  golden  touch,"  admits  a  former 
Justice  Department  consultant  now  on  the 
University  of  Mississippi  faculty.  "I  can  get 
$100,000  with  half  an  hour  on  the  phone  to 
Wasiaington — I  can  get  rich  fighting  pov- 
erty." Studies  of  water  and  air  pollution 
are  also  big  this  year,  as  is  any  application 
of  computers  to  human  affairs  (at  Stanford 
alone  there  are  seven  major  projects  in  com- 
puter-assisted teaching  i .  There  is  always 
plenty  of  money  available  from  almost  any 

foundation  for  cardiac  disease  and  cancer 
research.  Although  the  social  sciences  get 
less  than  Z'~c  of  federal  research  money, 
psychological  studies  are  beginning  to  get 
more  help. 

Too  often,  "scholars  go  where  the  money 
Is."  says  University  of  Chicago  Sociologist 
Philip  Hauser.  What  this  means,  explains 
Theodore  Slzer,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  is  that  "reseachers 
are  not  asking  the  right  questions — they  are 
taking  the  questions  that  are  easier  to  re- 
search." Scholars  often  frame  their  grant 
proposals  broadly  enough  to  blanket  their 
real  research  Interests.  The  sociologist  Inter- 
ested In  youth  gangs,  for  example.  Is  more 
likely  to  get  money  for  a  study  of  slum 
neighborhoods.  Conversely,  a  biologist  who 
merely  wanted  to  find  out  whether  a  high- 
protein  fish  fiour  was  unsafe  for  human 
consumption  landed  a  grant  by  emphasizing 
that  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  flour  would 
induce  cancer. 

Awards  for  Writing.  Writing  a  proposal  is 
also  an  art.  Some  grants,  argues  Lewis  Ya- 
blonsky,  a  sociology  professor  at  California's 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  are  really 
awards  for  excellence  in  writing.  It  Is  "a 
form  of  seduction — you  must  titillate  them 
to  give  the  money."  says  Barry  Winogrsid.  a 
grad  student  at  Gal's  Santa  Barbara  campus. 
He  advises  that  "somewhat  vague  phrasing" 
pays  off,  along  with  a  tactful  reference  to 
omissions  in  previous  research. 

Seductive  writing  sometimes  seems  to  sell 
projects  whose  utility  is  not  easily  apparent. 
The  Government  gave  one  school  $50,000  to 
film  the  mating  dance  of  the  Amazon  butter- 
fly, while  other  researchers  received  a  grant 
to  study  the  rectal  temperature  of  hibernat- 
ing bears.  A  team  of  engineers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  got  $250,000  from  the 
Government  to  devise  an  ideal  "experimental 
city."  The  only  trouble  with  this  otherwise 
worthy  project:  no  full-time  social  scientist 
was  involved  in  the  study. 

No  Time  to  Contemplate.  Scholars  tend  to 
consider  their  research  a  product  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder — although  trying  out 
the  same  project  on  different  grant  givers 
must  be  done  with  some  care.  "If  a  founda- 
tion thinks  that  you've  got  a  10 '>  chance  of 
getting  the  funds  from  someone  else,  they're 
not  going  to  give  you  the  money.  "  explains 
one    Harvard    Ph.    D.    candidate.     For    some 


professors,  the  pursuit  of  project  money  is 
almost  a  full-time  career  in  itself.  "There 
is  a  kind  of  hustle  here,  like  in  the  business 
world, '■  contends  John  Hodges,  a  British- 
born  Harvard  graduate  student  in  the  his- 
tory of  science,  "and  sometimes  Intellectual 
contemplation  is  fitted  in  between  phone 
calls  to  Washington,"  Harvard  Graduate 
Student  Steve  Barney  claims  that  grants  are 
used  "as  a  bonus  for  the  faculty — like  an  ex- 
pense account  in  business,"  cites  travel 
grants  to  libraries,  despite  the  availability  ol 
microfilmed  copies. 

Effective  grantsmanship  feeds  on  Itself. 
"When  you  are  doing  good  research,  you  at- 
tract talented  people,"  says  Ohio  Researcher 
John  B.  Galijjault.  "You  become  kncwn  as 
a  swinger,  and  good  graduate  students  want 
to  work  for  you — then  you  have  to  keep  them 
challenged."  Once  a  school  has  the  man- 
power and  equipment,  the  next  grant  comes 
easier.  "The  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  are  going  nowhere,"  says  Berkeley's 
Silver. 

If  there  is  any  %-lctlm  in  grantsmanship.  it 
is  not  the  Government  or  the  foundations 
but  the  undergraduate  student.  To  the  pro- 
fessor tied  up  in  the  pursuit  of  research 
funds,  teaching  may  seem  like  an  unpleasant 
interruption  in  his  real  career.  One  U.C.L  A, 
physicist,  for  example,  contends  that  "a  pro- 
fessor who  gets  three  or  four  men  through  to 
their  Ph.  D.  via  research  is  achieving  far 
more  than  he  can  by  lecturlns  to  a  hundred 
freshmen  all  year."  The  nation's  1.5  million 
freshmen  are  not  likely  to  agree — until  they, 
too,  some  day  need  a  grant. 

[From  the  'Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  10,  1967] 

Follows  the  Dollar 
(By  John  McKelway) 

As  the  years  go  by,  almost  every  session  of 
Congress  includes  at  least  one  congressman 
who  tries  to  follow  the  dollar. 

This  can  be  a  most  interesting  undertak- 
ing because  there  are  few  people  who  take 
the  time  to  do  it. 

The  latest,  to  my  knowledge,  is  one  Rep. 
Durward  G.  Hall.  R-Mo  ,  who  has  more  or 
less  taken  It  UF>on  himself  to  be  a  sort  of 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  House. 

And.  possibly.  In  the  side  of  the  country. 

Hall,  the  other  day.  got  upset  about  some 
grants  made  by  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

F^rst  of  all.  he  was  upset  by  the  award  of 
$3,000  to  the  University  of  California  for  a 
study  of  comic  strips.  As  he  said,  "Lett 
anyone  think  that  this  relatively  small  grant 
represents  the  only  amount  of  waste  in  time 
of  national  economic  crises,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  grant  represents  only  one  of 
many  totaling  almost  $1  million  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. Some  of  the  others  are  equally  absurd 
and  are  even  less  Justified  during  a  time  of 
severe  strain  on  the  national  treasury.  .  ." 

Hall  went  even  further. 

"I  find,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  clear  under- 
standing at  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  on  who  has  title  to  the 
product  of  this  federally  subsidized  re- 
search." 

The  congressman,  continuing,  said  he 
could  not  find  anyone  "downtown"  who 
could  t«ll  him  what  was  what. 

In  the  past,  certain  congressmen  have  tried 
to  have  fun  with  some  of  the  grants  made  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  fact 
that  someone,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
is  studying  the  gall  bladder  of  mature  elks  is, 
of  course,  most  Interesting, 

But,  perhaps.  Hall  has  made  a  point. 
From  gall  bladder  studies  we  might  all  bene- 
fit. But  when  you  get  into  the  arts  and  the 
humanities — well  ? 

Hall,  in  his  attack  on  the  waste  of  money, 
Included  a  long  list  of  how  this  new  Govern- 
ment agency  Is  spending  Its  money. 
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The  Rambler  finds  them  most  interesting 
and  he  la  all  the  more  eager  for  a  grant  of 
some  sort.  For  this  kind  of  money,  he  would 
go  and  study  the  rise  and  success  of  say.  the 
supermarket  and  what  It  all  means. 

Others  have  different  Ideas,  and  some  of 
these  Hall  placed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.   For  example: 

•A  grant  of  up  to  $10,000  to  Bryn  Mawr 
College  to  support  an  archaeological  project 
which  win  train  American  archaeology  stu- 
dents as  well  as  furthering  research   ■  ■  •'■ 

What  these  people  are  »,'olng  to  do.  the 
Rimbler  gathers,  is  dig  up  a  -layout  and 
development  of  a  6th  Century  B  C.  Etruscan 
town  " 

How  can  you  take  a  stand  against  that' 
Oh  well,  you  can  get  to  feeling  about  these 
things  as  Hull  does 

'\s  mentioned  earlier,  up  to  $8,789  went  out 
to  D.ivld  Kunzle  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  do  a  study  on  the  history  of  the 
comic  strip  This  should  prove  Interesting 
but  the  R.imbler.  like  Hall,  had  no  Idea  ho 
would  partially  fin;'.nce  It  The  Kunzle  work, 
incidentally,  according  to  this  new  agency, 
should  m;ike  a  great  contribution  U> 
the  understandlnt;  of  the  comic  strip  on  a 
historical  and  sociological  basis,  as  well  a.-^ 
an  artistic  one   .   . 

Some  of  the  other  grants 
Up   to  $5  000   to   t!ie   Minnesota   Historic  il 
Society  ti     support  a  .segment  of  a  project- 
relating  to  the  history  of  fur-trading  in  the 

""^An  award  of  $8,959  to  Smith  College  for  a 
revirch  project  to  -edit  the  unpublished 
memoirs  of  the  Sp.mlard,  Ovledo  -  Oviedo. 
It  IS  said,  was  -omclal  chronicler  to  Charles 

V." 

Or  how  about  the  $1.5,2rt3  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor  Paul    Schllpp    to   continue    his   series 
The  Library  of  Living  Philosophers,  •  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Maybe  if  we  could  get  one  of  these  grants 
we  would  feel  dllferently  Until  then,  the 
Rimbler  goes  along  with  Hall  and  his  raised- 
eyebrow  approach  to  where  the  money  is 
going. 

Certainly  we  could  do  more  with  the  $31.- 
000  we  are  handing  over  to  Queens  College 
for  a  -Computerlndexed  Bibliography  of  In- 
ternational .Scholarly  Writings  on  Music  " 

Then  again.  I  could  be  wrong. 

I  Prom  ihc  Springfield   (Mo  1   Leader  A:  Prr.ss. 
Mar.   14,   19671 
Dr.  Hall   a.nd   Culture 
Washington.— It  was  Rep.  Durward  Hall  of 
Missouri    who    discovered    that    the    Federal 
government-  through   Its   National   Founda- 
tion   on    Arts    and    Humanities— had    spent 
$8789    to   finance   a   study   of   the    American 
"comic    book."     There    were    loud    outcries 
then   from    the    Liberal    Establishment,    and 
accusations  that   Rep.  Hall   was  being  some 
kind  of  yahoo  for  raising  the  issue. 

Nothing  daunted.  Rep.  Hall  has  continued 
to  probe  Into  this  roft  underside  of  a  Fed- 
eral establishment  which  cuts  back  vital  de- 
fense programs  for  lack  of  funds  but  can 
squander  the  taxpayers  substance  on  a 
group  of  self-styled  Intellectuals  Interested 
solely  In  their  flys-eye  view  of  culture.  He 
discovered  that  the  Administration's  pleiifi  of 
dire  need  have  not  caught  up  with  the  aca- 
demic spenders. 

Though  Congress  is  being  asked  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  Great  Society,  the  public  has  not 
been  told  that  proposed  appropriations  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities have  almost  been  doubled  this  year. 
Last  year,  the  NFAH  spent  some  $9  million  In 
Its  egghead  boondoggles.  This  year  a  shocked 
Rep.  Hall  notes  that  the  NFAH  Is  asking  for 
$16.37  million  for  its  "work."  of  which 
roughly  $1  million  will  be  spent  on  salaries 
and  the  rest  on  what  Is  laughingly  called 
"research." 


That  money  might  well  be  spent  for 
ameliorating  the  suffering  of  victims  of  the 
Communist  terror  In  Vietnam.  Or  It  might 
be  devoted  to  research  In  the  cure  of  cancer. 
Or  again.  It  might  be  u.scd  to  share  the 
wealth  by  being  handed  out  in  $5  bills  at 
your  neighborhood  supermarket.  It  would 
probably  do  more  good  that  way. 

Instead  It  Is  being  devoted  to  such  mat- 
ters as  -A  Collection  of  Critical  Editions  of 
and  Studies  on  Medieval  Canon  Law"  at 
$10,000  a  throw 

The  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities mav  agonize  that  thU  is  an  exag- 
geration There  were,  after  all,  attempts  to 
deny  that  other  grants  mentioned  by  irate 
Congressmen  did  not  reallv  exist  and  were 
the  invention  of  malign  right-wingers  and 
antl-intellectuallEts  But  the  grants  I  Intend 
to  list  come  from  one  of  NFAHs  own  pub- 
licit  v  releases.     For  eximple 

-Literary  Investigation  of  American  Pop- 
ular Culture"— $12,650; 

■The  Unpublished  Memoirs  of  th  Span- 
iard   Ovledo    (1478-1537)"— $6,952: 

■papers  of  the  H;u-mony  Society"   -$15,000; 
■'Winche.'^ier       (Fnglandi       Excavations"— 

$17^05; 

■  Did  Ednuini  Burke  Write  the  18th  Cen- 
tury Journal,  The  Annual  Register?"— 
SIs'B'O: 

"The  Int?  pretation  of  Tintoretto's  Paint- 
ings in  the  Upper  Hall  of  tlie  Scuola  dl  San 
Rocc  in  Venice" — $15,500; 

"An  Analysis  of  Prose  Works  by  Masters 
of  Arte  at  European  Universities.  Between 
1  '70  and  1350  "-$11,700; 

■  A  Biographical  Dictionary  and  Census  of 
Theatrical  Performers  on  the  Stages  of  Lon- 
don  and   its  Suburbs  from   1660   to   1801"— 

$20,000; 

"The  Southwestern  ,Journ:>'.s  uf  Adolph  F 
Bandclicr,   written    1883    to    1892"— $6,370; 

-Computer  Concordances  of  Five  English 
Poets"— $-J3,000: 

•  Dictionary  of  Old  High  German  Gloss- 
es'"    $18,700; 

And,  for  those  who  can't  read: 

-Recitation  of  Chinese  Classical  Litera- 
ture"—$8950 

This  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  list  of 
goodies  the  American  people  are  getting  lor 
the  tax  dollars  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  seem  disposed  to  give  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities.  But 
once  these  momentous  works  are  compiled, 
what  will  happen  to  them?  Representative 
Hall  tried  to  find  out.  and  he  is  still  trying 
to  untangle  hlm.self  from  the  double  talk. 
Who  has  title  to  the.se  Federally-subsidized 
researches"' 

•Does  any  taxpayer  have  the  right  to  ob- 
Uln  a  copy  of  the  end  product?'"  Rep.  Hall 
asks  -The  deputy  director  of  (NFAH)  says 
he  is  not  sure.  Does  the  Federal  govern- 
ment share  in  the  profits  of  any  of  this  re- 
search In  case  one  of  these  studies  becomes 
a  best  seller?  No  one  downtown""— in  the 
Executive  Branch— "seems  to  know." 

Dr.  David  Kunzle,  the  scholar  who  wrote 
the  'comic  book"  history,  tips  us  off,  how- 
ever He  complains  that  if  criticisms  of 
that  grant  had  come  at  the  time  his  book 
was  published,  "they  would  have  skyrocketed 
sales. "  Tliat  would  have  been  nice  for  Dr. 
Kunzle  and  his  scholarly  cronies  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  but  where  would  that 
leave  the  Uxpayer?  That  question,  ad- 
dressed to  enough  members  of  Congress, 
might  get  results.  Meanwhile,  save  up  for 
that  6  percent  tax  Increase,  The  NFAH 
and  their  cousins  In  government  have  their 
eyes  on  It  and  their  hands  out. 


OmcE  OF  THE  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  March  29.  1967 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  o-i 
March  22,  1967,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March 
28,  1967,  the  following  messages. 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (H.R.  286)  entitled  "An  Act  to  per- 
mit duty-free  treatment  of  dlcyandlamide 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  ";  and 

That  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  170.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  and  Mr  Yar- 
borough  us  members,  on  the  part  of  the  Sea- 
ate,  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  Majorca,  Spain  on 
Mirch  27  to  April  2,  1967. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jenninos, 
ClrrK-    VS    House  of  Representatives. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AGENCY  FOR  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1966— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinc  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papeis.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  District  of  Coltinibia: 

To  the  Conorcss  oj  the  United  States 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Apency  for  calendar  year 
196G. 

Significant  steps  were  taken  during 
1966  by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  region  to- 
ward solving  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

During  *.he  year  evidence  of  progress 
f^rst  became  visible  to  Washington  com- 
muters.     Survey    markers    and    boring 
equipment  on  streets  and  sidewalks  show 
that  we  are  finally  beginning  to  move. 
In  October,  the  Congress  approved  the 
interstate    compact   between   Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
creating   the   Washington   Metroixjlitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.    That  Authority 
will  assume  respon.5ibility  for  the  Wash- 
ington rapid  transit  system  and  plan  its 
extension  into  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia suburbs.    At  year's  end,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  experienced  staff  of  the 
Transportation  Agency,  the  new  Author- 
ity had  already  embarked  upon  the  prep- 
aration of  a  regional  mass  transit  plan 
Progress  has  been  made.    We  have  the 
authority    to   attack    the   severe   traffic 
problems  plaguing  the  Nation's  Capita. 
and  its  suburbs.    Now  we  must,  and  will, 
make  every  effort  to  implement  that  au- 
thority—wisely, rapidly,  and  efficiently 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  April  3,  1967. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commtmication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.     This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TO  AMEND  TITLES  5,  14.  AND  37. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  CODIFY 
RECENT  LAW,  AND  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  5876) 
to  amend  titles  5,  14,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law,  and  to 
improve  the  Code. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  in  connection  with  this  bill, 
since  it  is  a  complex  measure,  if  it  per- 
tains only  to  what  Public  Law  89-718. 
title  37,  and  title  5,  Public  Law  89-554, 
and  makes  no  substantive  changes  with 
respect  to  those  laws? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  in  reference  to  the  changes 
made.  They  are  limited  only  to  the  sec- 
tions to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  corrects  only  er- 
rors and  phraseology? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  cor- 
rect; without  any  substantive  change 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  gives  us 
full  assurance  that  it  makes  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  laws? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.    It  makes  no  such  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  this 
is  really  a  simple  codification  of  existing 
hw,  and  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  long 
bill,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  waive  printing  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  that.  This  is  a 
long  bill,  and  consistent  with  the  practice 
the  committee  has  adhered  to  in  the 
past,  of  waiving  the  printing  in  full  of 
these  long  bills.  The  committee  has  no 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  the  printing  of  the  bill 
in  the  Record  be  waived? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  commit- 
tee amendments : 

On  page  45.  strike  out  line  17  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof; 

"5  8124.  Findings  and  award;  hearings 

On  page  70,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

'(98)  Section  903(a)(5)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'an  officer  In  the  civil  service 
or  uniformed  services'  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  'an  officer  in  the  civil  service,  or  a 
uniformed  service,  or  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.'." 

On  page  73.  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Ih)  Section  1(3).  (10),  (11),  (12).  (23). 
183)  (A)  and  (D),  (89),  and  (98)  of  this  Act 
IS  effective  as  of  September  6.  1966.  for  all 
purposes. 

"    (1)  Section  2  of  this  Act  Is  effective  ae  of 
November  2,  1966.  for  all  purposes." 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  tell 
the  House  whether  the  bill  makes  any 
substantive  change. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  As  I  re- 
sponded to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
this  bill  simply  incorporates  several  titles 
into  the  United  States  Code,  without  any 
substantive  change  whatsoever,  of  recent 
laws  that  were  not  enacted  as  direct 
amendments.     That  is  all  it  does. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CODIFICATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW 
89-487 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5357  )  to 
amend  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-487. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, although  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the 
report,  that  these  changes  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  confirm  this? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr,  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
These  are  not  actual  changes,  but  this 
procedure,  incorporating  this  entire  title 
5,  was  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  further  as  to  whether  this 
would  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  what  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  print  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
reorganization  of  one  of  the  executive 
branches,  with  the  full  effect  and  weight 
of  law  if  not  objected  to  by  resolution  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress within  a  requisite  ntunber  of  days? 
Is  there  anything  within  these  changes 
of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487 
which  would  make  this  power  of  the 
"veto  in  reverse" — as  I  have  referred  to  in 
the  provision — more  applicable? 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  getting  at 
is,  will  it  further  relegate  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
assure  the  gentleman  this  does  not  have 
that  effect.  This  does  not  change  in  any 
respect  the  powers  of  Congress  or  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  HALL.     We  do  have  the  gentle- 


man's full  assurance  that  on  this  bill 
there  is  no  substantive  change,  and  that 
it  is  really  a  technical  and  conforming 
amendment  v^-hich  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "veto  In  reverse"? 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield 
further,  the  bill  simply  incorporates  into 
title  5,  ■without  any  substantive  change, 
an  amendment  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act,  This  bill  incorporates 
into  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
without  substantive  change,  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-487.  That  law- 
was  not  amended  by  title  5.  which  was 
enacted  by  Public  Law  89-554.  but  which 
codified  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act. 

For  this  reason  we  have  so  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  confer  no 
greater  power  upon  the  10th  Judicial 
Conference  or  upon  any  other  judicial 
conference  in  the  country;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman it  will  not. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  \vithdra\v 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  5357 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'^sembled.  That  section 
552  of  title  5,  tJnlted  States  Code,  is  amended 
to   read: 

"§  552  Public  information;  agency  rules, 
opinions,  orders,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public — 

"(1)  descriptions  of  its  central  and  field 
organization  and  the  established  places  at 
which,  the  employees  from  whom,  and  the 
methods  whereby,  the  public  may  obtain  In- 
formation, make  submittals  or  request.':,  or 
obtain   decisions; 

"(2)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined,  including  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
cedures available; 

"(3)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of 
forms  available  or  the  places  at  which  forms 
may  be  obtained,  and  instructions  as  to  the 
scope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 
examinations; 

"(4)  substantive  rules  of  general  applica- 
bility adopted  as  authorized  by  law,  and 
statements  of  general  policy  or  interpreta- 
tions of  general  applicability  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency;   and 

"(5)  each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal 
of  the  foregoing. 

Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person  has  actual 
and  timely  notice  of  the  terms  thereof,  a 
person  may  not  in  any  manner  be  required 
to  resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected  by,  a 
matter  required  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  not  so  published.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  matter  reasonably 
available  to  the  class  of  persons  affected 
thereby  is  deemed  published  in  the  Federal 
Register    when    incorporated    by    reference 
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therein  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Each  agency,  In  accordance  with 
published  rules,  shall  make  available  for 
public   Inspection   and   copying — 

••(1)  final  opinions,  Includinc  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinions,  as  well  as  orders, 
made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases; 

"(2)  those  statements  of  policy  and  Inter- 
pretations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  published  In  the  Federal 
Register;   and 

••(3)  administrative  staff  manuals  and  In- 
structions to  staff  that  affect  a  member  of 
the  public; 

unless  the  materials  are  promptly  published 
and  copies  offered  for  sale.  To  the  extent 
required  to  prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an  agency  may 
delete  identifying  details  when  it  makes 
available  or  publishes  an  opinion,  statement 
of  policy.  Interpretation,  or  staff  manual 
or  Instruction.  However.  In  each  case  the 
Justification  for  the  deletion  shall  be  ex- 
plained fully  in  writing.  Each  agency  also 
shall  maintain  and  make  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying  a  current  Index 
providing  Identifying  Information  for  the 
public  as  to  any  matter  issued,  adopted,  or 
promulgated  after  July  4,  1967,  and  required 
by  this  subsection  to  be  made  available  or 
published.  A  final  order,  opinion,  state- 
ment of  policy.  Interpretation,  or  staff  man- 
ual or  Instruction  that  affects  a  member 
of  the  public  may  be  relied  on.  used,  or 
cited  as  precedent  by  an  agency  against  a 
party  other  than  an  agency  only  If — 

"(A)  It  has  been  Indexed  and  either  made 
available  or  published  as  provided  by  this 
subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  party  has  actual  and  timely 
notice   of   the   terms  thereof. 

••(c)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  each  agency,  on  request 
for  Identifiable  records  made  In  accordance 
with  published  rules  stating  the  time,  place, 
fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by  statute, 
and  procedure  to  be  followed,  shall  make 
the  records  promptly  available  to  any  person. 
On  complaint,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the 
complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated,  has  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join the  agency  from  withholding  agency 
records  and  to  order  the  production  of  any 
agency  records  improperly  withheld  from 
the  complainant.  In  such  a  case  the  court 
shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the 
burden  is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Us  ac- 
tion. In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  order  of  the  court,  the  district  court 
may  punish  the  responsible  employees  for 
contempt.  Except  as  to  causes  the  court 
considers  of  greater  Importance,  proceed- 
ings before  the  district  court,  as  authorized 
by  this  subsection,  take  precedence  on  the 
docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shall  be 
assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  expedited  In  every  way 

"(dl  Each  agency  having  more  than  one 
member  shall  maintain  and  make  available 
for  public  inspection  a  record  of  the  final 
votes  of  each  member  In  every  agency  pro- 
ceeding. 

••(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters 
that  are — 

••(1)  speciftcilly  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 

'•(2)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  person- 
nel rules  and  practices  of  an  agency: 

•■(3)  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute; 

"(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial information  obtiUned  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential; 

•'(5)  Inter-agency  or  Intra-agency  memo- 
randums or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
In  litigation  with  the  agency; 


"(6)  personnel  and  medical  flies  and  simi- 
lar files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  imwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

"(7)  investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency; 

'•(8)  contained  In  or  related  to  examina- 
tion, operating,  or  condition  reports  prepared 
by.  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  an  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 
of  financial  Institutions;  or 

"(9)  geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion and  data.  Including  maps,  concerning 
wells. 

"(f)  This  section  does  not  authorize  with- 
holding of  Information  or  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records  to  the  public,  except  as 
specifically  stated  In  this  section.  This  sec- 
tion Is  not  authority  to  withhold  Information 
from  Congress." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out: 

"552.  Publication  of  information,  rules,  opin- 
ions, orders,  and  public  records." 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof: 
"552.  Public  Information;  agency  rules,  opin- 
ions,  orders,   records,   and   proceed- 
ings.^' 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-487  80  Stat.  250) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  July  4, 
1967,  or  on  the  date  of  enactment,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  MEMPHIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4717) 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of  Mem- 
phis State  University.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 4717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Admlnlstriitor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
use  of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  that  tract  of 
land  constituting  the  grounds  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Veterans'  Hospital  In  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee, Including  the  Improvements  thereon, 
conuiining  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  being  the  same  tract  of 
land  acquired  by  the  United  Stales  for  hos- 
pital purposes  and  paid  fur  by  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  county  of  Shrlby.  Tennessee, 
and  which,  upon  completion  of  a  new  vet- 
erans' hospital  presently  under  construction 
at  another  site  In  the  city  of  Memphis,  will 
be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstrallun. 

Sec  2.  (at  The  conveyance  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  December  31,  1970,  and  may 
be  made  at  any  time  prior  to  such  date  If 
the  Administrator  of  Veter.ins'  Affairs  deter- 
mines that  the  property  to  be  conveyed  Is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  authorized  to  convey  any  portion  or 
portions  of  the  tract  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
determines  that  the  entire  tract  is  no  longer 
needed   by    the   Veterans'   Administration,   If 


he  determines  that  (1)  such  portion  or  por- 
tions are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  (2)  the  conveyance  of  such 
portion  or  portions  wUl  not  interfere  with 
activities  of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
still  being  carried  out  on  the  lands  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  not  yet  conveyed, 
and  (3)  the  conveyance  of  such  portion  or 
portions  will  facilitate  the  conversion  of  such 
property  to  educational  uses  by  Memphis 
State  University. 

Sec.  3.  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  contain  such  addi- 
tional terms,  conditions,  reservations,  ease- 
ments, and  restrictions  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United    States. 

Sec.  4.  The  property  conveyed  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  used  solely  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  If  such  property  is  ever 
used  for  purposes  other  than  educational 
purposes,  title  thereto  shall  revert  to,  and 
become  the  property  of,  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  the  right  of  Inunedlate 
entry  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  Memphis  State  University  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  such  surveys  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  exact  legal  description  of 
the  real  property  to  be  conveyed  and  shall 
bear  all  other  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  preparation  and  recording  of  the  neces- 
sary legal  documents. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  convey  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  without  consideration,  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of 
Memphis  State  University,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  a 
tract  of  land  approximately  146  acres 
with  improvements  thereon  which  con- 
stitute the  present  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  This 
hospital  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  struc- 
ture which  will  be  opened  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  contain  au- 
thority for  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  so  as  to  fully  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

The  then  War  Department,  on  August 
26.  1946,  transferred  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  146  acres  and  121  buUd- 
Ings  and  structures  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  presently  operates  as  a 
1,091-bed  hospital. 

An  ownership  map  of  the  property, 
prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Ln 
1944.  indicates  that  129.06  acres  were 
donated  by  the  city  of  Memphis  and  17.27 
acres  were  acquired  from  private  owner- 
ship. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  no 
objection  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  proposal  and  there  would  be  no 
requirement  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion to  meet  this  proposed  land  transfer 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  at  this  point  in  tne 
Record  on  my  bill,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS— PERMISSION  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  APRIL 
3,  4,  AND  5 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  on  April  3,  4,  and  5,  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  ELECTRIC 
CAR 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  faced  with  an  air  pollution  crisis.  A 
major  share  of  our  polluted  air  is  cred- 
ited to  the  gasoline  engine  automobile. 
One  promising  solution  to  this  crucial 
problem  is  the  development  of  an  electric 
car.  The  March  20,  1967,  edition  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  has  published  a 
comprehensive  report  concerning  the  po- 
tential and  feasibility  of  the  electric  car. 
I  believe  that  the  following  report  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues; 

|Prom  the  US  News  &  World  Report.  Mar  20. 
19671 

The  Truth  About  the  Electric  C.^R 

(A  new  flurry  of  interest  is  developing  in 
the  electric  car.  Detroit  is  talking  about  it. 
So  is  Washington.  Many  urge  it  as  one 
answer  to  air  pollution.  Are  electrics  really 
coming?  When?  This  report  gives  the  latest 
from  men  in  position  to  know. ) 

Based  on  the  best  knowledge  now  available. 
these  are  the  conclusions  experts  are  reach- 
ing about  the  future  of  the  electric  car; 

Small  vehicles  of  very  limited  range  and 
speed  now  are  technically  feasible.  These 
would  represent,  however,  only  a  modest  im- 
provement over  electric  golf  carts. 

Larger  electric  cars,  comparable  in  size  to 
small  foreign  automobiles  of  today,  are  on 
the  drawing  boards.  Range  and  speed  would 
be  considerably  extended.  Success  depends 
on  results  of  present  and  future  experiments. 

Total  replacement  of  the  gasoline-operated 
internal-combustion  engine  is  not  expected. 
Even  the  most  optimistic  advocates  of  the 
electrics  see  them  primarily  as  a  supplemen- 
tary means  of  transportation,  probably  con- 
fined to  urban  and  suburban  drlvincr 

The  timetable  for  putting  an  electric  car 
on  the  U  S  market  may  depend  largely  on 
governmental  actions— both  in  the  financial 
support  of  research  and  development  and 
in  legislation  which  might  ban  gasoline  autos 
from  certain  areas  because  of  noise,  con- 
gestion and  air  pollution. 

In  spite  of  these  limluitions.  time  and 
money  in  increasing  amounts  are  being 
-pent  in  laboratories  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ailnntlc  in  attempts  to  achieve  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  art  of  electric  propul- 

Pending  in  Congress  are  bills  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  spend  up  to  10.5  million 
dollars  In  the  next  few  years  on  electric-car 
research. 


WHAT  IS  RE.^LLV  NEEDtS)? 

A  big  breakthrough  still  is  necessary. 

Running  autos  by  electricity  Is  not  a  new 
idea.  At  the  start  of  this  century,  there 
were  more  electrics  than  gasoline-powered 
cars.  They  disappeared  because  they  could 
not  compete  in  power,  speed,  range,  con- 
venience or  price. 

Electrics  still  can't  compete — and  for  the 
s.ime  reasiins  But  now  there  are  engineers 
and  indUEtri.illsts  who  believe  solutions  for 
at  least  some  of  these  problems  are  In  sight. 

"The  electric  car  is  coming."  declares  Wil- 
liam J.  Clapp,  president  of  both  the  Florida 
Power  Corporation  and  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute. 

"I  person.UIy  feel  there  will  be  an  electric 
car  for  suburban  use  within  five  to  10  years." 
says  Arjay  R.  Miller,  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

Tlie  enthusiasm  of  both  Mr.  Clapp  and 
Mr  Miller  stems  from  some  recent  develop- 
ments  in   batteries. 

Batteries  have  been  a  principal  obstacle 
to  any  serious  efforts  to  revive  the  electric 
car. 

The  conventional  lead-acid  storage  battery, 
used  to  energize  the  electrical  systems  of  to- 
day's vehicles,  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  power 
source  to  drive  an  automobile  because  of  its 
low  capacity.  The  early  electrics  carried 
4.000  pounds  of  lead-acid  batteries,  yet, 
achieved  speeds  of  only  25  to  30  miles  an  hour 
on  level  ground  and  required  recharging 
every  30  to  40  miles. 

However,  experimental  work  is  in  progress 
on  a  variety  of  new  lightweight  batteries, 
e.xch  cripable.  in  theory,  of  far  greater  storage 
capacity  than  the  lead-acid  type. 

Most  advanced  of  the  new  types  Is  the 
sUver-zinc  battery,  originally  developed  for 
U.S.  military  and  space  programs.  Yardney 
Electric  Corporation  of  New  York,  which 
builds  such  batteries,  says  they  they  have  a 
storage  capacity  six  to  10  times  as  great  as  a 
Ic:^.cl-acid    battery    of    comparable    weight. 

PRESENT  MODELS 

Both  Yirdney  and  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration iiave  experimental  electric  cars 
which  operate  on  silver-zinc  batteries.  The 
Yardney  Electric  auto  uses  a  converted  Re- 
nault Dauphine  body,  a  7.2-horsepower 
motor  And  four  batteries.  The  range  Is  77 
miles  when  the  car  is  driven  at  a  constant 
30  miles  per  hour.  Top  speed  is  said  to  be 
55  miles  per  hour. 

The  General  Motors  electric  car  Is  the 
Eleclrovair  II.  It  uses  a  Chevrolet  Corvalr 
body,  hiis  ride,  handling  and  acceleration 
characteristics  equal  to  a  conventional  Cor- 
valr. but  with  a  range  of  40  to  80  miles. 

SUver-zinc  batteries  have  drawbacks,  too. 
Tile  basic  problems:  high  cost  and  relatively 
limited  life.  The  13  batteries  for  the  Elec- 
trovair  II  cost  a  total  of  $15,000  and  must 
be  replaced  after  100  rechargings — less  than 
a  year  cf  normal  driving.  They  also  fill  the 
entire  trunk  compartment  and  make  the 
electric  version  800  pounds  heavier  than  a 
gasoline-powered  Corvalr. 

Yardney's  president.  Michel  N.  Yardney, 
suggests  renting  the  silver  in  the  batteries 
as  one  way  to  beat  the  cost.  The  silver  can 
be  reused  indefinitely.  Mr.  Yardney  esti- 
mates this  method  could  bring  the  price  of 
the  batteries  down  to  5700  to  $900.  plus  a  $100 
annual   silver   rental. 

METAL-AIR  METHOD 

More  promising  for  the  mass  market.  In 
the  view  of  some  experts.  Is  work  being  done 
by  a  number  of  companies  In  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  on  metal-air  batteries. 

The  metal  usually  is  zinc.  Electrical  en- 
ergy is  produced  by  converting  the  zinc  to 
zinc  oxide  in  a  system  that  uses  relatively 
common  as  well  as  low-cost  materials. 

Scientists  say  this  type  of  battery  could 
store  and  deliver  five  to  seven  times  as  much 
energy  per  pound  as  a  lead-acid  battery,  with 
less  deterioration  and  at  modest  cost. 


George  A.  Hoffman,  a  research  engineer 
with  the  Institute  of  Government  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  calls  the  metal-air  battery  'the 
innovation  that  now  makes  the  electric  auto- 
mobile thinkable." 

General  Atomic  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation,  one  of  many  firms  in- 
volved in  this  research  has  been  working  on 
zinc-air  batteries  m  its  San  Diego.  Calif  . 
laboratories  since  1960  Recently  it  tested 
two  prototypes  with  energy-storage  capaci- 
ties of  7  and  14  kilowatt-hours.  The  next 
step  is  a  battery  of  50  to  150  kilowatt-hours, 
suitable  as  a  power  source  for  light  trucks  of 
3,000  to  4.000  pounds,  A  prototype  is  sched- 
uled  for  completion   next   year. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  has  partici- 
pated with  General  Atomic  m  a  S-mlllion- 
dollar  project  since  1964.  and  14  investor- 
owned  power  companies  contributed  $150,000 
to  tlie  program  in  1966. 

Other  maufacturers  of  batteries  and  fuel 
cells  are  pushing  development  of  power 
plants    for    electric    cars. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  is 
now  demonstrating  a  short-range  electric 
car  propelled  by  a  conventional  lead-acid 
storage  battery.  Leesona  Moos  Laboratories, 
a  pioneer  in  the  zinc-air  battery  field,  says 
it  hopes  within  two  years  to  have  developed 
a  rechargeable  zinc-air  battery  "that  will  fill 
the  triple  requirements  of  performance,  cost 
and  safety." 

Union  Carbide  Corporation.  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  other  major  firms  are 
stepping  up  the  pace  of  their  battery  and 
fuel-cell  work. 

The  view  from  Detroit.  In  Detroit,  top 
managements  of  the  major  auto  companies 
appear  firmly  wedded  to  the  idea  that  the 
internal-combuslon  gasoline  engine  is  both 
more  efficient  and  less  expensive  than  any 
other  type  of  power  source  now  on  the 
horizon. 

Chrysler  Corporation's  primary  research 
on  alternate  power  sources  has  centered  on 
the  gas-turbine  engine,  which  remains  an 
experimental  project. 

Recently.  Chrysler  officials  reported  it 
might  prove  possible  to  use  a  small  turbine 
to  provide  constant  charging  for  a  battery- 
powered  vehicle  Such  pi.--;  s,  however,  still 
are  in  the  theoretical  stage,  the  company 
said. 

Despite  its  proved  ability  to  build  an  op- 
er.ational  electric  car,  GM  publicly  shows  no 
Intention  of  trying  to  market  electrics  in 
the  near  future. 

Edward  N,  Cole,  a  GM  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, comments:  "Major  research-and-devel- 
opment  programs  lie  ahead  If  such  power 
systems  are  ever  to  become  feasible  for  gen- 
eral use." 

Solutions,  says  Mr.  Cole,  "are  20  years  or 
more  down  the  road." 

Ford  appears  considerably  more  enthusi- 
astic about  electric  propulsion — not  as  a 
replacement  for  today's  cars  In  freeway  driv- 
ing, but  for  small  urban  and  suburban  ve- 
hicles. Ford  has  two  electric-car  projects 
under  way.  One.  in  conjunction  with  Ford  of 
Britain,  is  a  small  "city  car."  only  6  feet  long 
and  designed  to  carry,  at  most,  two  adults 
and  two  children.  Two  prototypes  ol  the 
"city  car"  are  being  built  in  England,  with 
testing  due  late  in  the  spring.  The  proto- 
types are  designed  to  use  conventional  bat- 
teries, which  means  very  limited  range  and 
speed. 

Ford  is  much  more  excited  over  its  longer- 
range  project — development  of  a  sodium-sui- 
phur  battery.  Still  In  the  test-tube  stage, 
this  battery  produces  current  by  combining 
sodium  and  sulphur  ions  with  ceramic  ma- 
terial as  a  conductor. 

Ford  scientists  say  materials  for  this  bat- 
tery are  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  it  could  be 
recharged  and  infinite  niunber  of  times  and 
that  the  projected  storage  capacity  is  15 
times  as  great  as  a  lead-acid  battery. 
Ford's  timetable  of  five  to  10  years  for  an 
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electric  car.  as  outlined  by  the  company's 
president,  appears  to  be  bused  on  the  sod- 
ium-sulphur battery.  Ford  scientists  are 
aiming  at  a  full-scale  battery  by  the  early 
1970's.  But  Ford  la  not  banking  entirely  on 
Its  own  discoveries.  In  February,  It  signed 
a  contract  with  Yardney  Electric  Jointly  to 
eKplore  zlnc-alr  batteries.  One  source  says 
Ford  also  Is  watching  the  General  Atomic 
work    with    "extreme   Interest." 

Other  hindrances.  While  batteries  are 
the  most  immediate  roadblock  In  develop- 
ment of  electric  cars,  experts  s-iy  other  se- 
rious problems  must  be  solved  before  elec- 
trics could  hope  to  replace  or  compete  with 
today's  automobiles.  Two  are  motors  and 
controls. 

One  Ford  scientist  put  it  this  way: 
"Today  we  must  concentrate  on  the  bat- 
tery. But.  If  we  had  the  battery,  we  would 
find  that  neither  the  electric  motors  nor  the 
electronic  controls  now  available  would 
prove  satisfactory  ■■ 

Michael  Ference.  Jr  .  Fords  vice  president 
for  sclentic  research,  add.s: 

"We  are  not  interested  In  building  a  car 
that  would  operate  like  the  old  streetcars." 
One  Ford  research  program  Involves  ex- 
tremely small,  lightweight  electric  motors. 
Another  is  concerned  with  tires  and  auto  de- 
sign and  materials  that  would  reduce  wind 
and  road  resistance,  thus  extending  the 
range  of  battery-powered  vehicles. 

•  Cost  exorbitant."  Crais;  Marks,  assistant 
engineer  In  charge  of  the  power-development 
project  at  GM  says  10  years  of  research  went 
into  the  building  of  the  Electrovair  n.  His 
comment: 

"We  found  there  was  a  big  ditTerence  be- 
tween talking  about  electric  cars  in  paper 
studies  and  actually  building  one.  Putting 
It  mildly,  we  found  the  costs  exorbitant." 

Mr.  Cole  said  GM  chose  to  build  an  electric 
with  the  performance  levels  of  a  Corvalr  "be- 
cause any  useful,  safe  family  vehicle  must  be 
quick  and  maneuverable  enough  to  hold  Its 
own    In    freeway    traffic."     He   added: 

"Electric  cars  in  the  performance  range  of 
golf  carts  or  plant  utility  vehicles  would  be 
too  dangerous  for  city  driving  unless  they 
had  exclusive  slow  lanes." 

Ford  officials  privately  criticize  GM  for 
what  they  maintain  was  a  "transparent  ef- 
fort to  discredit  the  feasibility  of  electric 
cars." 

GM  officials,  in  turn,  claim  Ford  has  no 
real  appreciation  of  all  the  problems. 
"Walt  until  they  try  to  build  a  car.  Then 
their  eyes  really  will  be  opened."  comments 
one  GM  engineer. 

Reaction  In  Washington.  Despite  Mr. 
Cole's  warning  that  "you're  "ot  going  to  bring 
electric  cars  to  the  market  simply  by  passing 
legislation  requiring  them,"  there  Is  Increas- 
ing agitation  In  Washington  for  some  posi- 
tive action  on  electrics. 

Joint  hearings  on  electric-car  research 
were  set  to  start  March  14  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (Dem.) 
of  Washington.  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  newly  formed  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  spend  10  5  million 
dollars  for  research  and  development  of  ve- 
hicle piwer  other  than  the  internal-combus- 
tion engine.  The  Magnuson  bill  also  would 
provide  for  design  and  testing  of  prototype 
models. 

Senator  Edmund  S  Muskle  (Dem.l.  of 
Maine,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Pollution 
Subcommittee  wants  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  spend  5  million  dollars  studying  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vehicular-power  source  that 
will  not  contribute  to  air  pollution. 

What  is  ^eing  done  note.  A  16-member 
panef  of  experts  outside  the  Government 
was  set  up  by  the  Commerce  Department  in 
January  to  study  all  aspects  of  problems  con- 


nected with  automobile  air  pollution,  Includ- 
ing the  role  of  the  electric  car. 

The  chairman  of  the  group.  Richard  S. 
Morse,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  says  "any  and  all  alternatives" — 
such  as  batteries,  steam,  fuel  cells  and  gas 
turbines—  are  being  investigated.  Mr  Morse 
expects  to  make  his  report  late  this  sununer. 
Most  of  the  legislative  Interest  in  electric 
vehicles  stems  from  concern  over  air  pollu- 
tion. Senator  Muskle  says  the  automobile 
is  responsible  for  as  much  as  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  pollutants  in  the  air  over  Los  Angeles — 
wliere  most  emissions  are  rigidly  controlled— 
and  pusKibly  40  to  50  per  cent  In  other  sec- 
tions of  t!>e  count:y. 

In  Cleveland.  officl.Us  estlm.ite  that  autos. 
trucks,  and  buses  discharge  41  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons. 478  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  and  '23 
tons  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  the  air  of  the 
city's  business  district  daily. 

Ban  un  presrnt  autos?  In  California,  one 
public  official  h.os  called  for  an  eventual  ban 
on  all  gasoline-powered  cars  and  trucks. 

F.-ank  M.  Stead,  chief  of  the  division  of 
environmental  sanitation  of  the  California 
pul)lic-health  department,  maintains  the  air 
in  his  State  will  become  so  polluted  from 
other  sources  within  15  years  that  it  wont  be 
able  to  handle  vehicle  emissions.    He  adds: 

"The  only  realistic  way  to  bring  about  this 
historic  kind  of  changeover  |to  electric 
power  I  on  schedule  is  to  demand  it  by  law 
in  the  public  Interest;  that  is.  to  serve 
legal  notice  that  after  1980  no  gasoline- 
powered  motor  vehicles  will  be  permitted  to 
operate  in  California." 

Efffcts  on  tajccs.  Conversion  from  gasoline 
to  electricity  on  a  national  scale,  authorities 
say.  v.ould  force  a  ma=slve  revision  In  the 
tax  structures  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  The  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  estimate  federal  and  State  revenues 
from  motor-fuel  taxes  totaled  7.6  billion 
dollars  in  1966. 

Willie  electrically  powered  vehicles  would 
be  virtually  emission-free,  scientists  caution 
that  total  conversion  to  electricity  would  not 
necessarily  remove  the  alr-pollutlon  problem. 
"Remember."  says  one  Ford  expert,  "that 
the  plan  would  be  to  recharge  these  cars 
from  conventional  electric-power  outlets. 
This  would  Increase  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity. And.  since  most  power  plants  still 
are  fueled  by  coal  and  are  major  air  polluters, 
this  would  Increase  pollution  by  the  power 
firms." 

Mr.  Clapp.  of  Florida  Power,  estimates  that. 
If  all  trucks  and  cars  now  operated  on  bat- 
teries, they  would  need  an  additional  500 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per  year. 
That  Is  half  again  as  much  as  the  total  now 
generated  in  the  United  States. 

Shifting  to  electric  power  In  cars.  In  fact, 
would  have  Impact  on  the  whole  economy, 
according  to  many  authorities. 
Snys   one   economist: 

"We  are  talking  about  an  Industry  that. 
with  related  businesses — petroleum,  chemical 
and  others— accounts  for  30  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  output,  or  gross  national 
product.  So  we  need  first  to  determine  the 
problem  and  discover  the  facts." 

Are  there  valid  reasons,  other  than  air 
pollution,  for  pushing  electric-car  research? 
Definitely  "yes."  say  the  electric-car  enthu- 
siasts. 

How  life  u-ould  change.  Mr.  Hoffman,  of 
UCLA,  writes  as  follows  In  the  October,  1966. 
Issue  of  "Scientific  American": 

"We  are  so  conditioned  to  the  present  auto- 
mobile that  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  or  appre- 
ciate what  a  change  would  be  wrought  in  the 
quality  of  life  by  the  switch  to  electricity. 
"The  roar  of  traffic  In  our  communities 
might  be  reduced  to  a  not-too-unpleasant 
hum  (although  tire  noise  would  still  be 
with  us).  The  turn  of  a  switch  would  sUrt 
up  our  automobiles  Instantly,  quietly,  with 
full  power  and  without  cold-morning  balkl- 


"Even  traffic  jams  and  red  lights  would  be 
more  bearable  without  the  Impatient  and 
w;vsteful  IrritaUon  of  the  Idling  engine 
Breakdowns  on  the  road  would  become  far 
less  common,  as  electric  motors  can  run  tor 
thousands   of   hours   without    attention. 

"We  would  ride  in  clean,  sweet  air  even 
In  tunnels  (which  wov.ld  need  much  less 
artificial  ventilation ) .  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  removal  of  the  gafollne  engine  wotild 
make  it  possible  for  the  automobile  to  evolve 
into  a  vehicle  that  could  be  much  more  suit- 
able to  ilie  human  body  and  nervous  system. " 
Time  factors.  Mr.  Hoffman,  however,  does 
not  predict  the  overnight  arrival  of  the  elec- 
trics, even  after  the  technical  difficulties  are 
solved.  He  points  out  that  it  would  take 
time  to  tool  up  factories  to  produce  such 
cars  by  the  millions,  and  that  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  would  linger  for  a  dozen 
ye.irs  or  so. 

"Realistically."  says  Mr.  Hoffman,  "we 
must  conclude  that  the  internal-combus- 
tion, piston-englned  automobile  will  con- 
tinue to  dominate  our  roads  for  the  next  30 
years  or  more. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  arrival  of  the  elec- 
tric car — Indeed,  whether  or  not  it  arrives  at 
all  In  this  century — will  depend  on  how 
much  support  Is  given  to  Its  development. " 
William  T.  Reid.  energy-conversion  special- 
ist at  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  laboratories  of 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  says  the  power 
source  for  an  electric  vehicle  should  provide 
a  range  of  at  least  100  to  150  miles  between 
recharging  to  assure  the  driver  of  adequate 
energy  reserves. 

Mr.  Reid  suggests  that,  once  this  range  is 
achieved,  the  electrics  will  find  their  greatest 
acceptiince  In  cities. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Mr. 
Reid  declared: 

"Urban  driving,  from  home  to  the  grocery, 
to  school  or  church,  or  to  work  on  city 
streets  and  in  residential  areas  requires  no 
300-horsepower  engine  or  tlre-sklddlng  ac- 
celeration. 

■Except  for  occasional  freeways,  city 
speeds  are  restricted  to  35  miles  per  hour  in 
most  municipalities.  This  Is  where  the  elec- 
trie  automobile  will  be  ideal.  With  Its  laclc 
of  noise.  Its  excellent  stop-and-go  charac- 
teristics. Ite  freedom  from  mechanical  com- 
plexities and.  most  importantly,  its  ability  to 
operate  without  an  alr-poUutlng  exhaust, 
the  electric  car  becomes  the  obvious  choice 
for  city  driving." 

Since  no  U.S.  manufacturer  now  builds 
electric  passenger  cars  commercially,  au- 
thentic estimates  of  cost  are  not  available. 
Most  experts  suggest  they  probably  would  be 
more  expensive  than  gas  vehicles  of  com- 
parable size — possibly  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
higher.     Operating  costs  should  be  less. 

Different  opinion.  One  dissenter  from 
the  Idea  that  the  troubles  facing  the  electrics 
are  mainly  technical  Is  Andrew  Leparulo.  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  Yardney  Electric. 

As  a  marketing  expert,  Mr.  Leparulo  be- 
lieves the  chief  roadblocks  are  marketing 
and  investment  problems — all  of  the  things 
wrapped  up  In  the  tooling,  distributing  and 
promoting  of  what  would  be  essentially  a 
new  car. 

The  four  major  U.S.  auto  companies  spend 
a  billion  dollars  or  more  annually  to  bring 
new  models  of  conventional  cars  to  market. 
Mr.  Leparulo  says  the  quickest  and  simplest 
way  to  proceed  with  electrics  would  be  to  in- 
volve the  Government  as  a  testing  agency, 
substituting  electric  power  In  a  large  part  of 
the  federal  fleet  of  330.000  vehicles.  This 
would  provide  data  on  the  economics  of  us- 
ing electric  cars.  Utilities  should  be  nat- 
urals for  trying  electric  cars  and  trucks,  he 
suggests.    And  then  maybe  taxis. 

All  of  this  would  provide  the  Information 
and  experience  needed  to  move  Into  the  con- 
sumer market. 

A  glance  ahead.  A  highly  optimistic  fore- 
cast  on   the  future   of  the   electric  car  WM 
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Issued  February  25  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  It  expects  1.5  to  2  million 
electric  passenger  cars  to  be  In  use  In  the 
U.S.  by  1980.  and  3  to  4  mllUon  by  1985. 
These  would  be  primarily  short-range  ve- 
hicles. 

An  even  rosier  prediction  came  from  Alan 
S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transportation.  He 
thinks  most  autos  In  urban  areas  will  be 
powered  by  electricity  15  or  20  years  from 
now. 

Outlook  In  England.  Optimism  also  is 
high  in  Britain,  where  40.000  short-range 
electric  trucks  now  operate.  Officials  of  the 
Electricity  Council  of  Great  Britain  suggest 
"tens  of  thousands"  of  electric  cars  prob- 
ably will  be  sold  In  the  next  decade,  al- 
though none  can  be  bought  yet. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  Great 
Britain  says  there  are  perhaps  20  electric 
cars  operating  in  England  now.  Most,  if  not 
all.  are  custom-built;  some  are  of  pre-World 
War  II  vintage. 

Two  prototypes  of  electric  "mini-cars" 
have  been  demonstrated  In  Britain  within 
the  last  year — the  Scamp  and  the  Trident. 
Suggested  prices  would  run  about  $990. 

Peel  Engineering,  which  makes  the  Tri- 
dent, says  it  hopes  to  go  Into  commercial 
production  before  the  end  of  1967,  but  has 
announced  no  firm  plans. 

W.  G.  Watson,  chief  engineer  of  Scottish 
Aviation  of  Prestwick,  Scotland,  which  is  de- 
veloping the  Scamp,  reports  his  company  re- 
mains undecided  on  Its  next  steps.  Says  Mr. 
Watson : 

"We're  absolutely  convinced  electric  cars 
will  be  very,  very  significant  In  urban  areas 
at  some  stage  in  the  future — perhaps  in  Ave 
to  10  years. 

"If  electric  cars  are  going  to  be  significant, 
some  more  development  work  is  necessary — 
especially  by  component  manufacturers,  who 
are  going  to  have  to  bring  their  prices  down. 
A  lot  of  companies  are  sitting  back  to  see  if 
there  is  something  in  electric  cars,  but  would 
rather  somebody  else  would  do  the  pioneer- 
ing" 

Now:  a  size-up.  This,  then,  would  appear 
to  sum  up  the  present  situation: 

More  companies  are  spending  more  money, 
time  and  effort  today  on  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  producing  a  practical  electric 
car  than  probably  at  any  time  since  Henry 
Ford  and  Thomas  Edison  gave  up  their  at- 
tempt to  build  an  electric  Model  T  in  1915. 

Laboratory  results  lend  hope  of  at  least 
some  degree  of  technical  success. 

Solid  accomplishments,  however,  are  as  yet 
quite  limited. 

One  overriding  question  remains:  If  a  sat- 
isfactory electric  car  is  built,  will  enough  peo- 
ple buy  it  to  make  it  a  commercial  success? 

For  years,  cars  have  been  sold  as  something 
more  than  transportation.  The  emphasis  is 
on  power,  luxury  and  pride  of  possession. 
Will  the  sports-car  generation,  bred  on  drag 
racing  and  noisy  mufflers,  accept  a  noiseless 
run-about  with  a  top  speed  of  60? 


Taking  a  Drive  in  an  Electric  Car 
A  staff  member  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port"   took    a   test    drive    in    an    electric- 
powered  car.     Here  Is  his  report : 
New  York. — Drive  an  electric  car  through 
New  York  City  traffic,  and  you  become  con- 
vinced there  Is  a  future  In  this  country  for 
such  an  auto. 

The  test  car.  a  modified  Renault  Dauphine 
powered  by  batteries  created  by  the  Yardney 
Electric  Corporation,  Is  easy  to  operate,  has 
good  pickup,  Is  noiseless  and  odorless  and 
can  cruise  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  or 
more. 

All  you  do  to  start  la  turn  the  Ignition  key. 
flip  down  a  switch  that  resembles  a  light 
switch,  and  you're  ready  to  go.  Flip  the 
"Witch  up,  and  you  have  put  the  car  into 
reverse.  AH  this  Is  done  In  complete  silence. 
Wthout  the  familiar  starter  whine. 
Power  Is  fed  to  the  wheels  by  a  foot  pedal 
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of  conventional  appearance.  There  is  an  or- 
dinary round  steering  wheel,  not  like  the 
straight  steering  handles  which  were  found 
on  old-time  electric  cars. 

Press  the  pedal  gently,  and  the  car  creeps 
forward.  Press  down  hard,  and  it  surges 
ahead.  One  is  reminded  of  the  old  electric 
streetcar:  One  moment  the  car  is  standing 
still,  the  next  it  is  moving,  all  without  a 
sound. 

There  Is  no  ge.arshift.  A  click  is  heard  as 
the  car  shifts  from  one  speed  to  another. 

Engineers  say  this  sound  will  be  eliminated 
once  solid-state  controls  are  perfected. 

The  ride  is  smooth,  with  the  road  feel  of 
a  conventional  small  car.  Grades  up  to  15 
degrees  are  taken  with  no  trouble.  Engineers 
note,  however,  that  climbing  liills  uses  up 
power  somewhat  faster. 

Braking  the  car  lakes  a  bit  more  effort 
than  on  a  gas-powered  car.  The  reason,  ac- 
cording to  company  experts:  An  electric  mo- 
tor does  not  slow  the  auto  the  way  a  gas-type 
veliicle  does.  The  brakes  do  all  the  work  on 
the  electric. 

Today's  car,  for  experimental  purposes,  has 
a  range  of  around  77  miles  without  recharge 
when  it  is  driven  at  a  steady  30  miles  an  hour. 
Later  models,  authcrlties  say,  should  travel 
about  150  mile?  on  a  single  charge. 

The  car  c.n  be  plugged  into  electric  cir- 
cuits that  ncv  power  gadgets  In  the  house, 
and    it    can    be    recharged    while    you    sleep. 

Just  plug  it  in.  and  get  It  ready  for  driving 
the  next  day. 

Moving  parts  in  the  electric  motor  are  few. 

The  power  plant  In  the  test  car  consists  of 
four  batteries,  each  the  size  of  a  battery  In  a 
gas-powered  automobile,  and  an  electric  mo- 
tor a  little  bigger  than  the  one  in  a  washing 
machine. 

Company  officials  say  there  are  still  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out,  Involving  batteries, 
costs  and  other  things. 

Even  so.  one  driver's  conclusion  is  that 
a  small  electric  car — silent,  smokeless,  simple 
in  operation — might  make  a  good  "second 
car"  for  city  use.  Learning  to  handle  it 
would  be  easv. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICENTE  T  XI- 
MENES  TO  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed the  Honorable  Vicente  T 
Ximenes,  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  most 
respectfully  extend  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  many  of  the  people  concerned 
with  this  appointment  to  the  President. 
It  is  for  me  a  great  satisfaction  and  a 
culmination  of  an  endeavor  which  I 
started  long  ago,  as  I  stated  last  year  in 
a  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  May 
19, 1966: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  complain  that 
there  Is  no  commissioner  on  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  who 
knows  the  problems  of  the  Southwest  and 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  in  the  South- 
west.   That  is  true  and  I  agree  with  It.  .  .  . 

They  are  asking  for  someone  who  knows 
the  problems  and  can  help  that  Commission 
to  deal  with  those  problems  and  no  one  can 
know  those  problems  better  than  one  who 


has  lived  with  them.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully request  and  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government  that  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity a  person  cognizant  of  the  problems  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  of  the  South- 
west  be  placed  on   this  Commission. 

The  President  could  have  made  no  bet- 
ter choice  than  the  Honorable  Vicente  T 
Ximenes,  who  was  born  in  Floresville. 
Tex.,  but  now  lists  his  home  as  New  Mex- 
ico; who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  where  he  received  a  B  A. 
degree  in  1950  and  a  M.A.  degree  in  1951. 

From  1939  to  1940  he  was  company 
clerk  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
in  Floresville,  Tex.  In  1941-42.  he  was 
a  teacher  and  principal  in  a  Floresville, 
Tex  .  elementary  school.  After  that  ne 
served  for  5  years  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  was  released  in  1947  as  a  major. 
During  his  service  he  won  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross.  From  1951  to  1961 
he  served  as  a  research  economist  and 
instructor  at  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  from  1961  until  1964  as  program 
economist  at  a  U.S.  AID  mission  in  Ecua- 
dor. From  there  he  came  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  remained  there  until  early 
1965  when  he  accepted  a  jjosition  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  he  resigned  that  position  to 
join  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in  Panama  as 
assistant  director  for  development  plan- 
ning. In  1966  Mr.  Ximenes  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  position  of  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  mission  in  Panama, 

Once  again,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  very 
proud  of  President  Johnson  and  the  wise 
selection  he  has  made  of  Vicente  T  Xi- 
menes. We  are  fully  aware  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  will  be  placed  on  this 
young  man  as  a  member  of  this  most  im- 
portant Commission — but  we  are  none- 
theless more  fully  aware  of  his  tremen- 
dous capability  to  learn,  the  enormous 
amount  of  education  both  academic  and 
in  the  field  which  he  has  at  his  disposal 
and  above  all,  we  are  personally  aware 
of  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  which 
Mr.  Ximenes  has  toward  the  service 
which  he  can  render  his  country.  We 
congratulate  him  on  this  very  important 
assignment.  We  wish  him  well  and  we 
extend  to  him  our  sincere  pledge  of  coop- 
eration in  the  years  to  come. 


HUSTLING  HEREFORD  TEXAS  COW 
TOWN  PULLS  MANY  NEW  FAC- 
TORIES BY  IGNORING  THE  RULES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  more  Federal  aid  for  most 
everything,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that 
a  small  city  in  my  district,  Hereford, 
Tex.,  has  been  successful  in  a  phenom- 
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enal    industrial    expansion    through    iUs 
own  efforts. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  24. 
1967,  featured  Hereford's  success  in  at- 
tracting new  industry  on  its  own 
through  some  rather  unique  and  un- 
usual procedures. 

I  include  the  front-page  story  carried 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  31 
in  the  Record  as  an  e.xample  of  what 
one  small  town  did  for  itself  through  the 
resourcefulness  and  energy  of  Its  own 
citizens: 
HusTt-iNG  Hereford— Texas  Cow  Town  Pulls 

Many    New    Factories    by    Ignoring    thb 

Rules — Letters     From      High-Schoolers. 

Visrr  TO  A  Sickroom  Help  Attract  a  Sugar 

Refinery — Firms  Find  Unions,  High  Pay 
(By  Dennis  Farney) 

Hereford.  Tex — This  Is  a  cow  town  on  the 
make.  So  far.  It  has  made  out  amazingly 
well. 

In  the  city  park  a  giant  trash  can  which  Is 
shaped  like  the  Lone  Star  State  touts  Here- 
ford as  the  place  where  "industry  and  agri- 
culture meet  "  And  they  literally  do. 
White-faced  cattle  that  gave  the  town  its 
name  graze  beside  spanking  new  plants  that 
have  pumped  about  600  new  Jobs  and  $10 
million  annually  Into  the  tiny  town's  econ- 
omy within  the  past  Ave  years.  More  plants 
are  on  the  way. 

Hereford  might  seem  to  have  no  right  to 
be  so  successful  in  hustling  industry.  The 
competition  Is  fierce  Industrial  develop- 
ment experts  estimate  that  at  least  half 
of  all  the  U.S.  communities  now  actively 
wooing  outside  Industry  are  towns  of  15.000 
population  or  less  (Hereford  boasts  12,568 
citizens  I.  And  many  competitors  can  offer 
a  lot  more  than  this  little  Texas  Panhandle 
town. 

Most  competitors  can  give  Industry  at 
least  one  of  the  following  advantages:  Low 
wage  rates,  low  taxes  or  tax  "holidays,"  lim- 
ited union  activity,  bond  financing  to  build 
plants,  proximity  to  major  markets  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  Hereford  dangles 
none  of  these  lines. 

an    old   army    verdict 

Its  biggest  new  plant  is  unionized  and 
wages  average  $3  40  hourly.  It  gives  no  tax 
holidays  and  builds  no  plants  with  bond 
money.  It  Is  nowhere  near  any  major  urban 
market.  The  treeless  high  plains  that 
stretch  to  the  horizon  are  scorching  in  sum- 
mer, freezing  In  winter,  and  ravaged  by  dust 
storms.  An  Army  survey  after  the  Civil  War 
dismissed  this  whole  area  as  "so  barren 
that  ...  It  must  always  remain  uninhabited 
by  man  and  beast  alike." 

But  Hereford  has  Ignored  all  this  and 
grown  impressively  anyway—  thanks  to  canny 
cultivation  of  the  assets  It  does  have,  incredi- 
ble persistence  sprinkled  with  sheer  gall,  and 
a  Ughtnlng-llke  rush  to  open  the  door  at  the 
slightest  tentative  tap  of  opportunity.  Its 
Industrial  development  program  is  more  a 
mad  scramble  than  an  orderly,  planned 
effort.    But  it  works. 

The  proof  shows  up  everywliere.  Since 
1962  the  town  has  landed  11  new  industries, 
the  principal  prize  being  a  $23  million  beet- 
sugar  refinery  built  by  Holly  Sugar  Corps. 
Population  has  increased  40'  ,  ,  and  block 
after  block  of  expensive  new  ranch-style 
homes  are  pushing  out  onto  the  plains. 
Bank  dep<  sits  have  rlfon  50'  : 

Main  Street  throbs  with  new  vitality 
Merchants  are  planting  shrubs  outside  their 
stores,  putting  up  colorful  sunshades,  and 
piping  In  music  to  put  customers  In  a  buying 
mood.  Light  planes  shuttle  in  and  out  of 
the  local  airstrip,  bringing  engineers,  devel- 
opers and  eager  Easterners  with  money  to 
spend.  "I  never  thought  we'd  have  to  turn 
away  capital,  l»ut  it's  come  to  that,"  gasps 
a   local   cattle   feedlot   operator. 


strong  agricclturai.  base 

Much  of  this  prosperity  comes  from  new 
Industry,  and  much  of  the  new  Industry  has 
conie  In  t>ecause  Hereford  has  been  success- 
ful in  building  a  strong  agricultural  base. 
The  area  sits  atop  an  abundant  supply  of 
underground  water,  and  Irrigation  has  been 
highly  developed.  Consequently,  farmers  in 
these  regions  can  grow  rich  crops  on  plains 
where  rainfall  is  scanty  indeed.  Also,  since 
1956.  a  thriving  cattle-feeding  operation  has 
been  painstakingly  expanded.  About  150.000 
liead  are  fattened  near  here  now 

These  developments.  In  turn,  liave  helped 
draw  such  Industries  as  the  tjeet-sugar  opera- 
tion, fertilizer-blending  plants,  livestock- 
feed  manufacturers — and  one  company. 
Bravo  Smokes  Inc  .  which  makes  cigarets  out 
of  lettuce  leaves. 

In  drawing  some  of  these  plants  Hereford 
has  broken  quite  a  few  of  the  "rules"  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  towns  scuffling  for  in- 
dustry. It  doesn't  have  an  industrial  park 
where  outside  firms  can  settle  in  easily,  and 
its  formal  industrial  development  committee 
Is  moribund. 

But  It  does  have  a  handful  of  civic  leaders 
who  coo{)erate  Informally  to  land  industry  in 
whatever  unconventional  way  seems  best. 
Tliey  avoid  the  careful  planning  and  study 
sessions  recommended  by  Industrial  devel- 
opment experts,  preferring  immediate  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball confrontation  with  a  pofsilile 
prospect.  And  they  don't  seem  to  listen 
when  the  prospect  says  "no." 

bagging  the  refinery 

Consider  their  pursuit  of  the  sugar  re- 
finery. Old  newspaper  clli)s  show  that  the 
town  had  longed  for  such  an  operation  as 
far  back  as  1911.  When  the  idea  was  revived 
In  1961.  town  boosters  bolted  into  action 
There  was  no  research,  no  promotion  plan- 
ning- one  week  they  were  in  Hereford,  dis- 
cussing the  idea  casually,  and  the  next  they 
were  in  Denver,  pressing  the  proposal  upon 
executives  of  Amerlc.ui  Crystal  Sugar  Co 
Qul'-kly  and  coolly,  tho-e  executives  picked 
the  idea  aiiart 

Tlie  chief  obstacle,  they  explained,  was  the 
National  Sugar  Act.  This  law  set  domestic 
acreage  allotments  for  sugar  production,  and 
there  weren't  any  for  the  Hereford  area. 
American  Crystal  suggested  somewhat  skep- 
tically that  Hereford  change  the  law. 

That's  exactly  what  the  town  eventually 
helped  to  do — by  spending  about  $100,000  of 
local  money  contributed  by  civic  leader.'^,  en- 
listing Just  about  everyone  in  Hereford  In  a 
two-year  lobbying  elTort,  and  trying  some 
ploys  that  would  make  a  professional  con- 
sultant shudder. 

After  Denver,  the  Hereford  delegation  went 
to  Wiishington  and  was  rebuffed  auam 
"They  Just  laughed  at  us,"  says  Henry  Sears, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Here- 
ford. "Harold  Cooley  (then  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee)  told  us:  'Boys, 
I  sure  admire  your  spunk  but  you'll  never  get 
the  Job  done.'  " 

Mr  Sears  and  his  friends  saw  that  Here- 
ford would  have  to  neutralize  almost-certain 
opposition  to  a  change  in  the  law  from  a 
combination  of  powerful  interests.  Including 
foreign  lobbyists,  U.S.  State  Department  offi- 
cials and  some  sugar  producers  with  a  stake 
In  the  status  quo.  Tliey  helped  do  It  by 
enlisting  the  support  of  farmers  in  other 
potential  beet-sugar  growing  areas,  a  strategy 
mapped  out  by  James  Witherspoon,  a  Here- 
ford attorney. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  helped  organize  about  70 
growers'  associations  in  10  states — each,  he 
recalls  fondly,  "writing  its  Congressman  and 
raising  hell  with  him."  A  blizzard  of  letters 
issued  from  the  Witherspoon  law  ofiBces,  too. 
No  one  was  overlooked,  not  even  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Lincoln,  personal  secretary  to  the  late  John 
F.  Kennedy  (".  .  .  Please  do  not  let  our  Presi- 
dent  overlook   these  facts   .   .   ."). 

Spurred  on  by  their  teachers,  the  660  stu- 


dents of  Hereford  High  School  showered  Con- 
gressmen and  the  President  with  3.000  hand- 
written letters  pleading  for  a  change  In  the 
law.  Mr.  Witherspoon  added  another  "per- 
suader"— 50-lb  sacks  of  Hereford  onions 
shipped  to  the  President  and  to  House  com- 
mittee chairmen.  When  he  wasn't  writing 
letters  and  shipping  edibles,  the  attorney 
was  in  Washington,  buttonholing  the  men 
with   Influence. 

Months  passed  with  no  visible  progress. 
But  in  1962  Uncle  Sam  caved  In — thanks 
Uu-gely  lo  curtailment  of  sugar  imports  from 
Castro's  Cuba  as  well  as  to  the  clamor  frim 
the  growers'  associations.  In  any  even:  a 
new  sugar  act  was  pas^sed:  The  Hereford 
area  got  enough  allotments  to  warrant  con- 
struction of  a  beet-sugar  refinery,  and  goi  a 
commitment  from  Holly  to  build  one 

That  company's  chief  executive  officer 
however,  became  seriously  ill  (he  later  dunii 
and  dictated  a  bedside  memo  cancelinc  the 
commitment.  Immediately.  Mr.  Sears  flew 
up  from  Hereford,  contacted  the  executive  m 
his  hospital  room,  n-id  uilked  him  into  rein- 
stating  the   proposed   plant. 

Things  have  been  hopping  In  Hereford 
ever  since  it  was  built  The  refinery  puts 
about  $8  million  a  year  into  the  local  econ- 
omy, and  Its  beet-pulp  byproducts,  useful  in 
cattle  feed,  have  gi\en  an  additional  bL  ost 
to  the  commercial   feedlot  business. 

Some  small  towns  have  been  successful  in 
luring  industry,  only  to  find  that  the  compa- 
nies settling  in  have  been  too  shaky  finan- 
cially to  survive.  Hereford  has  had  no  such 
trouble.  Its  list  of  corporate  citizens  and 
citlzen.s-to-be  reads  like  a  roster  of  Ijlue 
chips 

Besides  Holly  Sug  ir,  there  are  Mons:uUo 
Co  and  American  Cyanamld  Co  .  which  op- 
erate ferlllzer  blending  plants:  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co  .  which  has  a  subsidiary  here  making 
livestock  feed:  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  and 
Swift  &  Co  .  which  are  building  livestock 
feed  facilities.  Wilson  &  Co.  has  taken  an 
option  on  a  site  for  a  possible  meat-packing 
plant,  and  civic  leaders  are  hopeful  of  land- 
ing a  plant  of  a  major  baby  food  manufac- 
turer Just  yesterday,  Texas  Meat  Parkers 
Inc  of  Dallas  agreed  to  buy  a  25-acre  site 
and  says  It  plans  to  build  a  $2  million 
slaughtering  plant  capable  of  processing 
8.000  head  a  week. 

Hereford  has  never  attracted  an  industry 
that  later  failed.  It  had  a  close  call  when 
local  investors  pledged  $85,000  to  Dolly  Tex- 
tiles Inc  ,  a  maker  of  girls'  dresses  originally 
based  in  Las  Vegas,  N.M.  Dolly  Textiles 
came  to  Hereford  in  1964  and  promptly 
posted  a  $25,000  loss.  Bui  management  has 
since  been  changed  and  the  firm  expects  a 
net  profit  of  roughly  $30,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  next  Thursday. 

Bravo  Smokes,  by  any  measure  the  most 
unusual  business  in  Hereford,  Is  doing  well, 
according  to  Puzant  Torlgian,  its  owner.  It 
is  making  1  million  cigarets  a  day  now  and 
plans  to  boost  output  to  10  million  before 
the  year  is  out.  Mr.  Torlgian  says  Bravo 
will  add  six  new  curing  plants  (where  the 
lettuce  leaves  are  treated  with  enzymes  in  a 
process  he  Invented )  to  its  lone  curing  opera- 
tion in  Uvalde,  Texas.  He  also  has  opened 
up  new  retail  outlets  in  major  cities. 

two  brushoffs,  but  then  .  .  . 

Hereford  landed  Bravo  in  typical  fashion 
When  town  leaders  first  got  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Torlgian  by  letter  in  1964  "he  didn't  even 
answer  us,"  says  W.  T.  Thompson,  manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  town 
tried  again  In  early  1965,  but  got  the  brush- 
off  again.  Mr.  Torlgian  then  said:  "We  be- 
lieve our  needs  are  too  great  for  your  town 
to  afford    .   .  ." 

After  Hereford  landed  the  Holly  Sugar 
plant,  however,  and  after  local  investors 
pledged  more  than  $100,000  in  capital,  Mr. 
Torlgian  allowed  himself  to  be  won  over 
Another  big  factor  In  Hereford's  favor:   The 
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lettuce  crop  gro'wn  In  the  area  on  Irrigated 
land. 

The  aggressiveness  shown  by  Hereford  Is 
being  emulated  by  many  other  small  towns 
now.  Tracy,  Calif.,  plans  to  mall  2,000  per- 
sonal letters  to  "presidents  and  chairmen  of 
firms  of  every  description."  Trenton,  Ga., 
out-hustling  competitors,  brought  In  plants 
cf  the  H.  D.  Lee  Co.  and  the  Hudson  Wire 
Co :  townsfolks  pideged  $45,000  to  attract 
the  Lee  plant,  and  Just  before  a  site  selection 
team  visited  the  town,  "those  people  washed 
down  the  courthouse  square,"  says  an  ad- 
miring observer. 

Lisbon,  Maine,  rebounded  from  the  stun- 
ning loss  In  1964  of  its  two  woolen  mills, 
which  provided  a  total  of  1,100  Jobs  in  a  town 
of  5,700.  Adding  to  Federal  loans  $300,000 
raised  locally,  the  town  built  a  new  plant, 
bought  one  of  the  old  mills,  and  leased  the 
strtictures  back  to  a  textile  finishing  concern 
and  an  electronics  components  manufac- 
turer. 

CROWING    PAINS    FOR    HEREFORD 

Comparatively  few  small  towns,  however, 
have  had  the  success  Hereford  has  enjoyed. 
In  some  ways,  though,  the  onrush  of  in- 
dustry has  been  a  mixed  blessing:  Hereford 
is  suffering  some  growing  pains.  Since  1963 
It  has  had  to  sell  $1.2  million  in  bonds  to 
finance  water  and  sewer  extensions  and  street 
Improvements.  During  the  same  period  It 
sold  school  bond  Issues  totaling  $2.4  million 
and  built  88  new  classrooms.  Still,  the 
schools  have  barely  kept  pace  with  increased 
enrollments  and  property  taxes  have  risen. 

And,  inevitably  perhaps,  some  friction  has 
been  noted  between  the  natives  and  "out- 
siders." Mr.  Torlgian  of  Bravo  Smokes,  for 
example,  has  rubbed  some  Herefordltes  the 
wrong  way.  The  local  farmers  and  business- 
men who  made  up  his  board  of  directors 
tended  to  view  Bravo  Smokes  as  a  strictly 
local  industry,  and  didn't  entirely  appreciate 
his  plans  for  expanding  from  the  company's 
base  here  Into  a  national  operation. 

Thus,  says  one  local  observer,  while  Mr. 
Torlgian.  a  friendly  New  Yorker  of  Armenian 
extraction,  staged  press  conferences  and 
mapped  national  sales  strategy,  "his  direc- 
tors were  Jumping  him  about  plans  to  hang 
drapes  in  his  office  and  Install  a  new  ladles' 
rest  room." 

BUYING     out     the     LOCALS 

Outspoken  and  always  In  a  hurry,  the  new- 
comer "tried  to  tell  our  bankers  how  to  run 
their  banks,  our  businessmen  how  to  run 
their  businesses — and  for  a  while  we  didn't 
know  if  he  could  run  his  own,"  says  a  local 
businessman.  Directors  of  Bravo  finally 
began  toying  with  the  Idea  of  undercutting 
Mr.  Torlgian  by  hiring  a  business  manager. 
After  several  bitter  meetings,  Mr.  Torlgian 
bought  out  his  local  Investors  Instead. 

Today,  the  head  of  Bravo  Smokes  still 
smarts  over  the  experience  he  has  had  and 
the  chilly  reception  he  still  gets  from  many 
townsfolk.  "After  all  this  time,"  he  says, 
"not  one — not  one — of  my  neighbors  has 
come  over  to  say  hello  to  me." 

But  the  social  climate  is  Improving.  Not 
long  ago  at  a  high  school  pep  rally  for  the 
basketball  team  (the  Whltefaces,  naturally), 
students  delighted  Christine  Torlgian,  15,  by 
abandoning  the  standard  cheer  to  break  Into 
shouts  of  "Bravo!  Bravo!" 


DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  OUR 
AMBIGUOUS  POLICIES 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Findley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
sons for  America's  deepening  foreign  pol- 
icy problems  were  analyzed  by  an  emi- 
nent expert.  Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe, 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  article  published  March  26 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  In  it,  he 
points  to  the  disintegration  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance  and  the  basic  reason  for 
it — America's  backward  priorities — and 
calls  for  renewed  effort  to  transform  the 
alliance  into  a  Western  political  union. 
I  include  the  text  of  iiis  article,  together 
with  an  editorial  comment  on  it  pub- 
lished by  the  Inquirer : 

Rebuttal   of   Rostow  Thesis — US.   Foreign 
Policy — All-Pervasive  Ambiguity  ? 

Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  is  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  also  Is  pro- 
fessor" of  political  science.  He  edits  Orbis,  a 
quarterly  Journal  of  world  affairs.  He  has 
been  a  professor  at  Penn  since  1946,  before 
which  he  was  a  special  lecturer  there.  The 
article  here  was  written  as  a  response  to  one 
published  in  this  section  of  The  Inquirer  on 
March  5,  by  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  special 
assistant  to  President  Johnson.  Rostow,  the 
chief  foreign  policy  expert  in  virtually  dally 
consultation  with  Mr.  Johnson  on  policies  In 
Vietnam,  outlined  with  detail  the  basis  of 
the  Johnson  foreign  policy.  Strausz-Hupe 
here  rebuts  the  assumptions  and  many  of 
tlie  implications  of  that  policy. 

(Strausz-Hupe  was  born  In  Vienna  in  1903 
and  has  lectured  widely  In  Europe.  His  t>ooks 
include  "The  Balance  of  Tomorrow."  The 
Zone  of  Indifference,"  "Protracted  Conflict" 
and  "Building  the  Atlantic  World.") 
(By  Robert  Strausz-Hupe) 

There  are  widespread  doubts  about  how 
productive  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions has  been.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever about  its  abundant  production  of  words. 
It  has  coined  a  great  many  new  terms:  it  has 
projected  a  great  many  new  images,  as,  for 
example,  "building  bridges"  towards  Com- 
munist Europe  and  "steps"  towards  a  "de- 
tente" with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is,  however, 
excruciatingly  difficult  to  pick  from  the  ava- 
lanche of  words,  metaphors  and  "images"  the 
fundamental  premises  which  underly  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy. 

About  these,  the  Administration  has  been 
notably  reticent.  In  the  following  discussion 
I  will  seek  to  reduce  the  tvirgid  flood  of  ofBclal 
statements  to  a  limpid  trickle  of  sensible 
propositions.  These  propositions  must 
stand — at  least  until  they  are  convincingly 
refuted  by  President  Johnson. 

THE    ASSUMPTIONS 

President  Johnson  appears  to  assume: 

■ — That  the  Western  Alliance  has  done  its 
Job;  it  has  contained  Communist  aggression; 

— That  the  Western  Alliance  is  doing  this 
Job  so  well  that  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
ploit its  success  by  negotiating  a  global  set- 
tlen.ent  with  the  Soviets; 

— That  the  changes — political,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  ideological — within  the  Commu- 
nist world,  signify  a  subsidence  of  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness: The  Soviets  have  mellowed, 
look  now  at  the  world  as  we  do,  and  sub- 
ordinate their  ideological  principles  to  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence; 

— That  our  Interest  in  halting  the  arms 
race  Is  shared  by  the  Soviets,  and  that, 
hence,  this  mutual  interest  should  be  en- 
shrined in  arms  reduction  and  arms  control 
agreements,  and  that  these  agreements,  In 
themselves,  will  be  so  many  steps  toward  a 
detente; 


— That  the  collaboration  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers,  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  especially  in  the  field  of  the  dis- 
semination of  nuclear  technology,  will  guar- 
antee world  peace; 

— That  further  military-technological 
break-throughs  are  Improbable,  that  the  So- 
viets think  or  can  be  persuaded  to  think  like- 
wise, and  that,  hence,  neither  they  nor  we 
should  keep  on  running,  at  immense  expense, 
in  order  to  keep  ahead  in  the  arms  race: 

— That  the  achievement  of  a  detente  and 
nuclear  collafcior.ition  with  the  Soviets  Is  the 
principal  foreign  policy  objective  to  which 
our  allies  must  defer,  that  is:  The  welfare 
of  the  Western  Alliance  as  a  whole  and  the 
aspirations  of  our  indiridual  allies  must  take 
a  place  second  to  a  global  settlement  nego- 
tiated bilaterally  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

NO    AGREEMENT  ~ 

These  seven  assumptions  can  be  lumped 
under  a  comprehensive  one:  The  Cold  War 
lias  practically  ended  and  we  can  live  at 
peace  with  the  leading  Communist  power. 

Now.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  these  as- 
sumptions, except  the  first  one — and  even 
this  agreement  is  not  unqualified :  The  West- 
ern Alliance  did  contain  the  Soviets  in  Eu- 
rope, though  not  elsewhere. 

As  I  see  it  the  Western  Alliance  is  not  do- 
ing its  Job  now.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  galloping  disintegration.  Hence,  Its 
bargaining  power  does  not  impress  the  So- 
viets whose  main  objective  throughout  the 
last  10  years  has  been  tl  e  destruction  of 
Western  unity. 

The  Soviets  are  not  looking  at  the  world  as 
we  do  and  are  making  no  t>ones  atjout  their 
abiding  purpose,  namely,  to  bury — with 
whatever  shovels  are  most  appropriate — 
"capitalist  imperialism."  to  wit.  us. 

The  political,  social  and  economic  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the 
Communist  power  elite,  and  no  statement 
has  come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  that,  by 
one  iota,  modifies  the  Ideological  meaning  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  as  a  strategy  lor 
achieving  the  world  revolution  without  fight- 
ing. 

SOVIET     EFFORTS 

riainly.  the  Soviets  share  neither  President 
Johnson's  interest  in  mutual  arms  reduction 
nor  his  belief  that  the  military-technological 
stalemate  cannot  be  broken. 

Plainly,  they  are  knocking  their  brains  out 
to  achieve  strategic  superiority  over  the 
U.S.,  U.S.  strategic  Buperiorlty  having  been 
the  cement  of  the  Western  Alliance  and 
the  principal  bulwark  of  world  peace.  They 
have  deployed  a  massive  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  for  which  we  lack  a  counterpart. 
They  are  prepared  to  talk  about  halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons — and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  have  allies 
that  either  possess  nuclear  weapons  or  can 
acquire  them  without  Soviet  permission. 
For  good  measure,  the  Soviets  do  not  Intend 
to  share  their  nuclear  technology  with  any- 
body. 

In  brief,  any  nuclear  nonproliferatlon 
agreement  that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  en- 
ter into  with  the  United  States  can  be  con- 
cluded only  at  the  expense  of  our  Western 
Allies.  If  it  Is  concluded,  the  current  afflic- 
tions of  the  Western  Alliance  will  culminate 
In  its  demise. 

Our  major  European  allies  are  disagreed 
on  many  things.  They  do  agree  on  the  radi- 
cal reversal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  priorities: 
The  U.S..  as  they  see  it,  is  Interested,  first 
and  foremost.  In  the  achievement  of  a  de- 
tente with  the  Soviets  and  only  then — and 
not  very  enthusiastically  at  that — In  the 
restoration  of  Atlantic  solidarity. 

NO     RESULTS 

Thus  far,  this  reversal  has  been  barren  of 
results;   the  Soviets  have  given  us  nothing 
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worth  having:  we  have  lost  the  conndence  of 
some  of  our  European  allies  and  are  rapidly 
losing  the  confidence  of  those  that  still 
stand  by  us.  Notably,  we  have  estranged 
Germany,  the  principal  target  of  a  Soviet 
propaganda  and  political  warfare  campaign 
mounted  as  lavishly  as  any  Communist 
splinter  campaign  that.  In  the  past,  has  as- 
sailed the  solidarity  and  security  of  the 
West's  free  peoples 

Our  European  allies  are  now  scurrying  for 
Individual  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munist states.  But.  rather  than  wringing 
our  hands  about  the  Europeans'  growing  an- 
tagonism towards  our  country  and  about 
their  headlong  quest  for  Eastern  markets  on 
terms  far  more  favorable  than  these  they 
grant  one  another  or  anybody  else,  we  should 
look  at  ourselves  and  ask  ourselves  as  to 
whether  we  have  not  contributed  to.  and  are 
not  responsible  for  this  development. 

A  long  time  ago — in  the  early  1950s — those 
who  deemed  the  Western  Alliance  the  cor- 
nerstone of  US.  foreign  policy,  argued  that 
a  military  alliance  that  remains  nothing  but 
a  military  alliance  would  go  the  way  of  all 
historical'  military  alliances:  It  would  dis- 
solve either  because  its  members  would  no 
longer  perceive  the  need  for  it.  or  because 
some  members,  wearied  by  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired bv  the  Alliance,  would  seek  to  make 
bllateraldeals  with  the  power  against  which 
the  alliance  had  been  concluded. 


MOVING     TARGET 

Patience  is  not  a  virtue  of  democracies. 
Democracies  can  do  many  things;  they  can- 
not sit  still  There  are  many  things  a  to- 
talitarian government  like  the  Soviet  can- 
not do;  it  can  keep  its  people  to  its  chosen 
course  and  Impose  patience  upon  it.  All 
this  was  plain  a  long  time  ago. 

Hence,  the  United  States,  leader  of  the 
Western  Alliance,  had  only  two  alternatives: 
to  let  the  alliance  suffer  the  fate  of  all  mili- 
tary alliances  in  history,  namely  dissolution, 
or  to  transform  the  Western  military  alli- 
ance into  a  Western  political  community.  No 
country  should  have  known  better  what 
these  alternatives  implied  than  the  United 
States,  which  owes  Us  existence  to  the  suc- 
cessful transformation  of  a  revolutionary 
military  alliance  Into  a  political  union. 

As  now  can  be  seen  and  as.  I  believe,  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  In  the  not-too-far-off 
future,  the  transformation  of  NATO  Into  a 
political  community  should  have  been  the 
principal  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy— 
quite  independent  of  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  Conununlst  threat. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  the  West  were  united 
politically,  we  would  not  need  worry  today 
as  to  whether  the  Soviets  will  agree  or  not 
agree  on  disarmament  measures,  or  view  the 
detente  as  we  do  or  merely  as  a  strategic  ploy, 
or  want  to  trade  with  us  or  would  rather 
trade  with  us  or  would  rather  trade  with 
somebody  else,  or  are  "mellowing"  or  are  as 
tough  as  ever 

A  West  that  Is  united  politically  would 
possess  a  military  strategic  superiority  so 
overwhelming  as  to  relegate  the  world  rev- 
olutionary and  power  political  ambitions  of 
the  Soviets  forever  to  the  dust  bin  of  history. 
Even  W.  W  Rostow.  a  principal  architect 
of  the  Administration  policy,  concedes  that 
"the  great  hopes  for  progress  In  East-West 
relations  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate,  flexible,  and  Integrated  defense 
system  in  the  West  as  well  as  on  an  Imagina- 
tive approach   to  the  East." 

Paced  by  a  politically  united  West,  the 
Soviets  would  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  Free  World. 
Only  thus  could  they  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  frustrated  peoples.  And  to 
draw  these  frustrated  people — with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  rulers — Into  the 
community  of  the  free  peoples — this  should 
be  our  second  major  objective. 

In  this  sense,  we  should  have  been  work- 
ing on  an  even  grander  scale  than  that  of 


de  Gaulle's  vision:  not  a  Europe  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Urals,  but  a  Western  Com- 
munity from  the  Urals  westward  beyond  the 
Rockies. 

THIRD    WORLD 

Such  a  community  of  the  American-Euro- 
pean peoples  could  not  only  Insure  for  cen- 
turies to  come  Its  own  property  and  security 
but  also  deal  with  the  terrible  problems  ol 
the  third  world  and.  In  common,  seek  to 
further  the  peaceful  political  and  economic 
development  of  the  emergent  nations.  These 
terrible  problems  are  likely  to  become  more 
pressing  because  a  disunited  West,  still  pitted 
agains-L,  an  increasingly  powerful  Soviet 
Union  cannot  gather  its  Intellectual  and 
matert.Tl  resources  In  that  common  effort 
which  might  cope  with  the  mounting  misery 
and  violence  of  the  third  world 

In  foreign  affairs,  even  the  wisest  states- 
man can  come  to  grief.  Always,  he  faces 
many  unknowns,  and  never  does  he  control 
all  the  important  factors  of  the  international 
situation.  President  Johnson's  freedom  of 
choice  has  been  severely  limited  by  the  de- 
cisions of  his  predecessor.  It  would  be 
gro.ssly  unfair  to  take  this  Administration 
to  task  for  seeking  to  achieve  what  all  post- 
war administrations  sought  and  failed  to  ac- 
complish namely  a  genuine,  mutual  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions.  I  do  question  its  timing 
and  sense  of  priorities  and.  p.irticularly.  Its 
advocacy  of  measures  which  will  frustrate 
the  achicvcment.s  of  the  "integrated  defense 
svstcm  in  the  West." 


LONE    UMBRELLA 


But.  it  is  now  argued  by  this  Administra- 
tion-speclficallv  by  its  -defense  Intellect- 
uals'—that European  military  power  cannot 
and  need  not  weigh  in  the  global  balance  of 
nuclear  deterrence— that,  so  to  speak,  this 
global  balance  Is  a  US -Soviet  business  in 
which  no  one  else  should  mix.  Hence, 
Europi^an  aspirations  to  a  share  in  nuclear 
weaponry  or  control  of  nuclear  strategy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
bilateral  US-Soviet  negotiations  for  dis- 
armament or  arms  control  agreements. 

I  win  not  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  military-technical  aspects  of  this  argu- 
ment. 

Politically,  this  argument  has  already 
wrought  havoc  throughout  the  Western  Alli- 
ance. It  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
military  alliance  with  Europe  Is  no  longer 
needed,  and  that  It  Is  up  to  us— and  up  to  us 
aioiK^'to  decide  how  Western  Europe  is  to  be 
defended-  If  she  is  going  to  be  defended  at 
all. 

I  wonder  how  we  would  rc.ict  to  this  prop- 
osition if  it  were  we  who  would  have  to  de- 
pend for  our  security  on  anoDier  nation's 
decision,  however  fervent  that  other  nation's 
professions   of   Its   unconditional    loyally. 

It  is  precisely  the  credibility  of  our  pledge 
to  defend  Western  Europe,  even  If  that  de- 
fense would  risk  all-out  nuclear  war.  that 
de  C.aulle  has  questioned.  His  skepticism 
on  this  score  Is  being  Increasingly  shared 
by  Europeans,  not  all  of  whom  are  French. 
In  the  last  resort,  an  alliance  Is  based  on 
mutual  trust  The  fact  Is  that.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  Western  Alliance,  this  mutual  trust 
no  longer  exists.  It  has  been  eroded  by  our 
attempt  to  reach,  over  the  heads  of  our 
European  allies,  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets on  keeping  closed  the  nuclear  club, 
and  by  our  abandonment  of  various  projects 
for  sharing  the  control  of  the  Western  Al- 
liance's nuclear  strategy. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  McNamara  rightly. 
he  argues  that  we  can  defend  ourselves 
against  a  Soviet  attack  without  the  support 
of  our  European  allies,  and  that,  though 
our  European  allies  cannot  defend  them- 
selves without  us.  we  can  defend  ourselves 
by  our  might  alone. 

KEY   QUESTIONS 

This  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
military  neutralization  of  Europe,  if  not  the 


estrangement  of  the  Europeans  from  us,  does 
not  matter  as  long  as  it  Is  compensated  by 
the  emergencies  of  a  de  facto  U.S. -Soviet 
partnership  in  the  business  of  keeping  world 
peace,  and  by  the  "good  will"  of  the  Afro- 
Asians  who  frown  on  Western  unity — the 
club  of   the  white  race  and   the   rich. 

Although  this  Administration  couches  this 
proposition  in  novel  terms,  it  Is  by  no  means 
novel:  it  resuscitates  that  globalism  which 
provided  the  ideological  sanction  for  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, especially  for  Its  accommodation  to 
Soviet  objectives  in  Europe  and  for  its  heavy 
Investments  in  the  United  Nations. 

There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  showing 
that  the  alleged  de  facto  US. -Soviet  part- 
nership In  nuclear  matters,  if  It  does  exist, 
will  not  dissolve  even  more  quickly  than  have 
opportunist  arrangements  of  this  kind  re- 
corded by  history.  Here  and  now.  a  US  - 
Soviet  nuclear  partnership  will  give  the  So- 
viets an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  meddle 
In  European  affairs. 

Does  President  Johnson  really  believe  that 
the  So%lets  will  abandon  their  primary  ob- 
jective, namely,  the  subversion  and  conquest 
of  Western  Europe,  and  will  desist  from 
seeking  to  fill,  either  by  political  or  by  mill- 
tary  penetration,  a  power  vacuum  in  Western 
Europe  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can power  and  the  failure  of  Europe  to 
mount  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  of  her 
own? 

E>oes  President  Johnson  really  believe  that 
the  Europeans  will  content  themselves  for- 
ever with  being  a  market  for  this  country's 
produce,  and  will  forever  accept  a  permanent 
status  of  technological  Inferiority? 

Does  President  Johnson  really  oelleve  that 
we  can  gain  the  "good  will"  of  the  Afro- 
Asians  by  denying  our  European  heritage  and 
affinities? 

President  Johnson  owes  us  forthright  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  Thus  far.  he  has 
not  given  them.  Hence,  the  all-pervasive 
ambiguity  of  his  foreign  policy— an  ambigu- 
ity which  saps  this  country's  international 
prestige  and.  worse.  Its  domestic  concord. 
It  is  this  ambiguity  which  weighs  heavily 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  Administration  presents  this  war  to  our 
people  as  if  it  were  an  Asian  contest  between 
an  Asian  people  and  some  Asian  aggressor 
presumably  an  Asian  communist  aggressor, 
rather  than  what  It  has  in  fact  become: 
Another  and  most  critical  round  In  the  Cold 
W-ir  between  the  Free  World  and  the  Soview 
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SOVIET    WAR 

The  Soviets  provide  the  support  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  would  not  light  us  for 
more  than  a  week  without  that  support  It 
Is  the  Soviets  who  have  shifted  their  strategy 
of  the  indirect  approach  from  Cuba  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Yet  this  Administration  steadfastly  ad- 
heres to  Its  priorities,  namely,  the  quest  for 
a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  via  step-by- 
st^p  agreements  on  arms  control  which  can 
be  concluded  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  Soviets,  in  their  own  way,  are  quit« 
candid  They  have  made  their  conditions 
for  a  detente  quite  clear;  we  must  accept  de- 
feat in  Vietnam  and  trade  NATO  for  a  nu- 
clear nonproliferatlon  agreement.  If  it  -s 
not  that  which  they  mean,  then  President 
Johnson  should  tell  us  so  and  reveal  the  un- 
ambiguous evidence  supporting  his  inter- 
pretation  of  Soviet   Intentions. 

No  wonder  that  our  people  are  confused 
and  that  a  large  body  of  our  ptiblic^  espe- 
cially our  youth.  Is  alienated  from  the  na- 
tional purpose.  No  wonder  that  a  new  gen- 
eration of  cvnics  Is  rising  In  this  country 
On  July  4th,  1962.  in  Independence  H^ll  'd 
Philadelphia,  President  Kennedy  called  lor 
an  Atlantic  partnership  and  Invoked  it J"'° 
endeavor  the  precedent  of  federation  making 
which    culminated   in   the   creation   of  we 


American  Union.  He  professed  his  devotion 
to  a  high  Ideal:  the  unity  of  the  Western 
peoples.  What  Is  left  of  this  high  ideal? 
What  has  President  Johnson  done  to  put 
substance  into  the  professions  of  his  prede- 
cessor? 

HIGH    IDEAL 

The  making  of  a  Western  Union  Is  both  a 
high  Ideal  and  the  counsel  of  prudence.  It 
Is  a  purpose  that  we  can  accomplish  by  our 
own  effort  and  the  effort  of  our  Western  fel- 
low-nations. Here  and  now.  we  can  neither 
alter  the  Soviet  purpose  nor  meet  all  the  real 
or  Imaginary  needs  of  the  Afro-Asian  peoples, 
A  united  West  might  be  able  to  do  both. 

There  Is  nothing  predetermined  about  his- 
torical development.  There  Is  only  one 
agency  that  changes  history,  namely  politi- 
cal will.  If  we.  the  strongest  Western  Power, 
do  not  will  Western  unity,  the  West  will  con- 
tinue its  drift  towards  disintegration  and.  I 
predict  ultimate  defeat.  If  we  do  will  it, 
there  is  stlU  a  chance  that  we  can  reverse 
the  disastrous  trends  of  the  last  few  years. 

As  a  people,  we  cannot  will  a  foreign  policy. 
If  our  Chief  Magistrate  does  not  state  forth- 
rightly  the  alternatives  before  us.  establish 
goals  and  direct  our  resources  towards  the 
achievement  of  these  goals. 

It  Is  he,  first  among  men.  who  must  bo 
the  Uvlng  affirmation  of  the  ideal  of  the 
community.  And  what  is  the  Ideal  of  the 
community  If  It  Is  not  doing  great  things  In 
common — even  at  the  risk  of  our  security 
and  comfort.  If  not  our  lives?  We  are  living 
now  In  a  world  of  Illusions,  part  luxury  Uto- 
pia, part  anarchic  nightmare.  Let  us 
awaken  to  the  grim  realities  of  our  interna- 
tional position  and  to  the  real  opportunities 
that  are  within  our  grasp— 1 1  v.e  have  the 
will  and  the  guts  to  grasp  them. 

To  BiNU  Up  NATO's  Wounds 
That  more  Americrai  attention  to  Western 
Europe's  problems  is  not  only  due.  but  on 
the  way,  probably  Is  borne  out  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey's  present  tour.  Renewed 
Interest  was  unequivocally  urged  by  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  upon  his  return,  over 
the  weekend  from  a  lengthy  European  tour. 
The  necessity  also  Is  evident  as  American 
troops  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization remove  their  last  stick  of  furni- 
ture from  France. 

Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  made  abun- 
dantly clear  In  his  article  in  the  Today's 
World  section  of  Sundays  Inquirer  that  the 
"galloping  disintegration"  of  NATO  is  a  cru- 
cial matter  to  us  and  the  Free  World,  even 
though  some  segments  of  that  world  now 
disagree.  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  challenged  any 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  West- 
ern Europe  has  ended  merely  bec.uise  it  has 
become  quiescent. 

This  newspaper  has  been  thoroughly  criti- 
cal of  French  President  Charles  de  G.iulle. 
who  has  been  more  destructive  of  NATO 
than  any  other  single  personage  Yet  Amer- 
ica Itself  is  far  from  blameless  in  letting 
NATO  lapse. 

We  have  "gone  over  the  head"  of  our  Allies 
in  talking  disarmament  to  the  Soviets;  we 
have  made  our  partners  feel  that  they  have 
become  less  valued  e\en  as  they  have  been 
restored  to  national  vigor.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  had  partner-trouble,  too.  but  this  is  no 
excuse  for  us  to  ignore  the  wounds  In  West- 
ern unity.  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  urges  more 
efforts  toward  political  union  and  they  seem 
Indicated,  although  the  task  is  ever  more 
difficult. 

Whether  or  not  President  Johnson  Is 
definitely  scheduling  a  visit  to  Europe  later 
in  the  year — following  up  Vice  President 
Humphrey's,  as  some  reports  have  said — It 
would  not  be  out  of  the  way,  we  feel,  for 
him  to  make  such  a  trip  if  he  Is  able.  NATO 
directly  needs  a  healing  touch. 


BANKING  ADVENTURES  OVERSEAS 
BY  CCC 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  13  issue  of  Barron's  financial 
weekly,  Shirley  Scheibla  recounts  the 
little-known  but  wide-ranging  overseas 
financial  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  a  Government- 
owned  corporation  operated  within  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  administration, 
thwarted  by  the  so-called  Findley 
amendment  in  its  efforts  to  extend 
credit  at  subsidized  rates  to  Communist 
countries  trading  with  the  enemy,  has 
found  a  way  to  circumvent  the  clear  will 
of  Congress  by  expanding  the  overseas 
credit  operations  of  the  CCC. 

Perhaps  the  possible  loss  of  S21  mil- 
lion when  the  Intra  Bank  of  Beirut 
closed  down  will  alert  Congress  to  this 
newest  of  overseas  banking  adventures 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  A  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  CCC  is  in  order. 

Here    is    the    text    of    the    Barron's 
article: 
Loophole    or    Rathole? — Congress    Should 

Probe    the    CCC's    Export    Credit     Sales 

Program 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 

Washington.— The  doors  of  Intra  Bank 
of  Beirut  slammed  shut  five  months  ago. 
but  worldwide  repercussions  are  being  felt 
even  today.  In  this  country,  dazed  officials 
seem  shocked  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  holds  $21  million  in  letters  of  credit 
on  the  defunct  Lebanese  Institution.  Worse, 
CCC  has  no  idea  how  much,  if  anything,  the 
paper  is  worth.  Naturally  enough.  Congress 
Is  beginning  to  wonder,  too.  CCC,  after  all, 
is  supposed  to  support  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  dispose  of  U.S.  sur- 
pluses. What  it  was  doing  with  Intra's  let- 
ters of  credit — and  to  what  extent  Its  finan- 
cial soundness  may  have  been  impaired — re- 
mains a  mystery  which  the  agency,  so  far. 
hasn't  adequately  explained. 

CCC'S    FOREIGN    POLICY 

When  it  does,  Its  answers  to  pointed  ques- 
tions from  Capitol  Hill  are  bound  to  range 
far  and  wide.  For  Intra  Bank  Is  only  one 
of  the  questionable  claims  held  by  CCC 
against  foreign  banks,  under  its  little-known 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  Not  hereto- 
fore publicly  disclosed  are  CCC  claims  of 
$68.8  million  against  the  Bank  of  Egypt  and 
some  good-sized  loan  agreements  with  Com- 
munist countries — $50  million  with  Poland, 
$10  million  with  Hungary  and  $13.2  million 
with  Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover,  CCC  Is  negotiating  right  now 
with  Yugoslavia,  on  a  $10  million  line  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  wheat  flour 
and  rice.  Once  Administration  policy- 
makers approve  additional  credit  sales,  the 
agency  expects  to  start  new  talks  with  the 
Tito  regime.  (Both  deals  would  come  atop 
a  controversial  one  announced  last  month 
to  sell  Yugoslavia  $9.6  million  of  edible  oils 
under  Public  Law  480 — the  farm-surplus  dis- 
posal act.)  All  told,  the  agency  expects  to 
boost  such  outlays,  currently  amounting  to 
$250  million  (and  Just  $124  million  only  six 


months  ago) ,  to  well  over  $350  mlUlon  In  the 
next  year. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  financial  risks. 
CCC's  wheeling  and  dealing  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  eventually  may  land  the  agency  in 
political  hot  water.  Thanks  to  the  dust-up 
in  Beirut,  Congress  Is  hearing  about  it  for 
the  first  time.  An  ameiidment  to  PL  480. 
proposed  by  Rep.  Paul  Findley  iR  .  Ill  i  and 
recently  enacted  i  after  the  edible-oils  deal 
forbids  trade  with  any  Communist  states 
provid.ng  aid  to  Nortli  Vietnam  But  CCC 
spokesmen  arc  quick  to  explain  that  since 
their  credit  sales  program  is  not  covered  by 
the  law,  they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please 
Trading  with  the  Reds,  they  add,  is  consist- 
ent with  the  current  Administration's 
"bridge  building"  policy. 

The  other  side  hopes  so,  too.  "We  want  to 
continue  our  traditional  trade  with  the  U.S  . 
which  has  been  dealt  such  a  shockli^g  blow 
by  the  Findley  Amendment."  says  Gavra 
Popovic.  economic  counselor  m  the  Yugo- 
slavian Embassy.  "We  must  find  a  mutually 
acceptable  means  of  doing  so."  Congress- 
man Findley  himself,  upon  learning  of  the 
scheme,  bluntly  called  it  nothing  less  than 
"a  deliberate  attempt  to  circumvent  the  w.ll 
of  Congress." 

Until  now.  to  be  sure,  the  program  has 
been  restricted  to  commodities  held  In  CCC 
inventory,  plus  tobacco  covered  by  CCC  loan 
The  agency,  though.  Is  drawing  up  a  major 
new  regulation  under  which  it  could  pur- 
chase private  stocks  for  expct  credit  sales, 
of  anything  the  agency  may  consider  In  ex- 
cess "supply.  Exults  one  CCC  lawyer: 
"There's  virtually  no  limit  to  what  we  can  do 
under  this.  We"  might  even  Include  frozen 
orange  juice.  " 

Clearly,  it  would  give  the  agency  unprece- 
dented influence  in  world  commodity  mar- 
kets. Already  the  program  allows  Uncle  Sam 
to  feed  both"  friend  ai.d  foe.  In  addition. 
CCC  can  supply  the  use  of  dollars  for  up  to 
three  years  lor  Indefinitely,  where  It  can't 
collect  the  debts).  What's  more,  buyers  get 
the  advantage  of  export  subsidies  on  such 
Items  as  wheat,  wheat  flour,  tobacco  and  rice. 
Yet  sales  under  the  program  show  up  as 
pluses  in  the  US  balance  of  payments— an- 
other count  in  its  favor  within  the  Admin- 
istration. 

VNKNOWN    STATE 

CCC  officials  admit,  however,  they're  un- 
able to  make  adequate  investigations  into 
the  soundness  of  some  of  the  foreign  banks 
they've  begun  doing  business  with.  As  an 
aide  told  Barron's:  "Once  we  decide  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  such  countries,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  deal  with  a  state  bank,  regard- 
less of  its  condition."  Last  October,  as  it 
happens,  the  Bank  of  Egypt  defaulted  on  a 
note  due  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  In 
the  very  same  month.  CCC  accepted  $6.6  mil- 
lion worth  of  Bank  of  Egypt's  letters  of 
credit.  It  took  another  $7.7  million  the  next 
month.  $9.4  million  mare  In  December  and 
still  another  $1  million  in  January  1967.  At 
Exlmbank.  a  highly  placed  source  comments: 
"We'd  have  to  be  crazy  to  do  more  business 
with  the  Bank  of  Egypt  Now  they're  in 
default  on  $2  million  and  haven't  even  paid 
interest,"  At  CCC,  they  seem  haidly 
alarmed. 

Congressmen,  as  noted,  are  just  becoming 
aware  of  all  this,  because  the  agency  doesn't 
announce  Individual  transactions  under  lt.s 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  The  current 
budget  request  gives  no  clues  either,  since 
CCC  has  chosen  to  use  part  of  lu  $14.5  bil- 
lion borrowing  authority  rather  than  seek 
special  appropriations  for  the  program. 
Legally,  the  agency  has  been  relying  on  its 
standing  authority  to  dispose  of  surplus 
commodities — no  matter  how  or  where. 

THERE    W"AS    A    TIME 

Tlie  whole  program  got  started  In  1956. 
when  CCC  indeed  was  burdened  by  huge 
grain    surpluses.    Here's    how    the    pattern 
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evolved.  First  an  exporter  had  to  obtata 
government  approval  of  a  contemplated  sale, 
together  with  a  bank  letter  of  credit  which 
covered  It.  The  letter  waa  used  in  lieu  of 
cash  to  pay  CCC  for  the  necessary  stocks. 
(CCC's  price  was  ct  the  export  market  level, 
as  determined  by  CCC,  and  Included  the 
benefit  of  any  export  subsidy  In  force  on 
those  Items.)  The  exporter  then  would  sell 
for  the  best  price  he  could  get,  enabling  him 
to  turn  over  his  money  quickly— and  escape 
all  liability  for  the  credit  arrangements. 
CCC  looked  to  the  bank  rather  than  the  for- 
eign buyer  for  repayment. 

The  letters  of  credit  were  Issued  for  a 
maximum  of  3G  months.  Interest  rates  were 
based  on  those  In  the  U.S..  Including  CCC's 
cost  of  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  and  even 
the  Federal  Reserve  rediscount  rate.  Such 
terms  were  unusually  generotis.  since  It  would 
be  difftcult  (If  not  Impossible)  to  find  anyone 
else  willing  to  extend  credit  on  perishable 
commodities  for  so  long  a  period.  In  addi- 
tion, Interest  rates  often  were  set  far  below 
those  obtaining  In  the  foreign  buyer's  own 
country. 

For  six  years,  while  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment was  all  but  giving  away  CCC  surpluses 
under  PL  480,  the  Export  Credit  Sales  Pro- 
gram achieved  no  great  magnitude;  sales  for 
the  total  period  amounted  to  $109  million. 
But  in  1963,  things  began  to  pick  up.  Sales 
reached  $76  million  that  fiscal  year,  as  dis- 
posals under  PL  480  slackened  off.  By  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  after  CCC  inventories  effectively 
had  been  reduced,  the  agency  changed  Its 
regulations  to  let  an  exporter  buy  private 
stocks  for  delivery  abroad.  Instead  of  being 
paid  by  the  foreign  buyer  the  U.S.  exporter, 
on  furnishing  proof  of  shipment,  received 
from  CCC  a  sales  certificate  which  could  be 
sold,  or  used  to  buy  CCC  stocks.  The  agency, 
for  Us  part,  was  "paid"  by  letter  of  credit. 

CCC  previously  had  been  accepting  letters 
of  credit  only  on  U.S.  banks.  Now  It  consid- 
ered any  U.S.  branch  of  a  foreign  bank.  If 
supervised  by  New  York  State  banking  au- 
thorities, as  the  equivalent.  (All  CCC  deal- 
ings with  Intra  Bank  were  through  its  New 
York  branch,  classified  as  a  "U.S."  bank.) 
Under  any  flag,  however,  banks  willing  to 
finance  sales  on  Agrlcultvire's  scope  were 
hard  to  find. 

Just  prior  t  i  February  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment asked  Exlmbank  to  finance  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities,  for  dollars,  on 
liberal  credit  terms  of  tip  to  three  years. 
The  institution  replied  by  saying  that  It 
lacked  authority.  An  offlclal  recently  ex- 
plained that  reasoning  for  Barron's: 

"For  the  past  three  years.  Congress  has 
specified  In  the  authorization  bill  for  Exlm- 
bank that  we  may  not  do  any  business  with 
Communist-dominated  countries  except  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  deter- 
mine In  the  national  interest.  The  only 
Presidential  determination  the  bank  has  had 
In  the  matter  of  agricultural  commodities 
came  from  President  Kennedy.  He  said  we 
could  Insure  or  guarantee  but  not  finance  the 
sale  of  such  commodities  on  commercial 
terms  to  Rtissla.  Poland,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia.   Bulgaria   and    Rtmianla. 

"The  bank  interprets  "commercial  terms' 
to  mean  not  more  than  18  months  and  at 
least  25 '^  in  cash.  Under  such  conditions 
we  have  guaranteed  the  sale  of  $24.4  million 
worth  of  wheat,  cotton,  soybeans,  soybean 
meal  and  dry  milk  to  Hungary  and  $4.2 
million  worth  of  tallow  and  cotton  to  Po- 
land. For  most  countries  we  don't  like  to 
go  oyer  six  months  for  perishable  commod- 
ities because  the  collateral  gets  eaten." 

ONWARD     AND     UPWARD 

When  CCC  got  the  reply,  an  official  recalls, 
"we  explored  whether  Exlmbank  was  able  to 
do  additional  financing  of  the  scope  we 
wanted.  After  we  found  they  were  not,  we 
went  ahead  with  our  own  program."  It  was 
hiuncbed  oh  February  22.  1966,  through  a 
new  and  highly  significant — but  little- 
noticed — regulation.     The   rule   stated   that 


CCC  would  accept  letters  of  credit  from  for- 
eign banks,  Including  even  those  without 
U.S.  branches,  provided  ( 1 )  the  Interest  rate 
was  hiked  one  point  above  that  for  American 
banks  and  (2)  an  American  bank  guaranteed 
10 %  of  the  commercial  risk  (but  not  the 
political  risk)  of  the  total  amount.  Actually, 
tlie   latter   "provision'   could   be   wsUved. 

The  result:  program  sales  zoomed  to  $210 
nulllon  for  fiscal  '66.  and  to  $250  million  In 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967.  (As  noted,  they 
are  expected  to  exceed  $350  million  next 
year.)  Under  the  new  regulation.  CCC 
began  accepting  credits  from  banks  In  Japan, 
the  Netherlands.  West  Germany.  Greece. 
lUly.  Korea,  Lebanon.  Morocco.  Switzerland, 
Syria,  Thailand  and  Tunisia,  as  well  ;is  the 
aforementioned  letters  from  banks  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary.  The  regulation  also 
provides  a  basis  for  present  negotiations  with 
Yugoslavia. 

KAtL    NASSER? 

As  puzzling  as  any  are  the  deals  with  Bank 
of  Egypt.  According  to  a  CCC  official,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Froblems  "made  the 
decision"  to  export  commodities  to  the  UAR. 
and  "once  this  decision  was  made,  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  letters  from 
the  Bank  of  Egypt."  According  to  a  spokes- 
m.m  for  tliat  "advisory"  council,  however.  It 
does  not  originate  policy  and  expresses  no 
opinion  on  the  legality  of  proposals.  It  rules 
only  on  whether  agency  proposals  are  "in 
line  with  policy"  of  the  national  Administra- 
tion. On  this  basis.  It  offered  no  objection 
la.>t  year  to  the  proposed  $70  million  line 
of  credit  with  Bank  of  Egypt.  CCC  went 
ahead  as  though  it  had  carte  blanche. 

"NOT   PUBLIC   DOMAIN" 

In  summary.  CCC's  recent  program  trans- 
actions with  the  UAR  are  shown  In  the  ac- 
companying table.  These  figures.  It  should 
be  noted,  were  given  to  Barron's  by  CCC. 
The  State  Department  is  much  more  closed- 
mouth.  After  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  re- 
cent report,  noted  that  UAR  President  Nasser 
threatened  not  to  pay  his  country's  debts  to 
the  US.,  Foggy  Bottom  was  besieged  with  in- 
quiries about  the  size  of  that  debt.  The  offi- 
cial figure  put  out  by  State  was  $169  2  mil- 
lion. However,  when  asked  for  a  breakdown 
(showing  under  what  programs  which  claims 


were  acquired).  State  shot  back;  "That  In- 
formation Is  not  In  the  public  domain." 

How  about  those  deals  with  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries?  The  $50  million  to  Poland  Is 
for  three  years  at  7  percent.  Half  is  for  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  calling  for  annual  payments 
of  accrued  Interest,  plus  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  the  entire  principal  after  three  years. 
The  rest  Is  for  feed  grains,  rice,  and  barley 
(30,000  tons  only),  with  payment  of  both 
principal  and  Interest  In  equal  annual  Instal- 
ments. Hungary's  $10  million,  running  for 
three  years  at  7  percent,  is  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Equal  annual 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  are  re- 
quired. The  $13.2  million  for  Czecho- 
slovakia, finally.  Is  for  grain  sorghums,  and 
has  the  same  repajTnent  terms.  Meanwhile. 
NAC  recently  gave  the  nod  to  the  follow-on 
$10  million  for  Yugoslavia;  a  CCC  request  for 
advice  on  an  additional  amount  now  Is 
pending.  CCC  officials  say  the  Interest  rate 
will  be  around  7  percent. 

What  comes  next  in  CCC's  bridge-build- 
ing? By  the  end  of  this  month,  officials  hope 
to  issue  their  new  regulation,  permitting  the 
agency  to  purchase  private  stocks  for  export 
credit  sales.  This  would  eliminate  the  need 
to  tie  the  program  to  CCC's  own  stocks — cur- 
rently, upland  and  extra-long-staple  cotton, 
milled  and  brown  rice.  corn,  cornmeal.  bar- 
ley, oats.  rye.  grain  sorghums,  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  bulgur.  tobacco,  cottonseed  oil.  soy- 
bean oil.  nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese  and  butter, 

SECTION   4 

The  authority  Is  based  on  Section  4  of  PL 
808.  enacted  last  November,  which  states: 
"Commercial  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities out  of  private  stocks  on  credit  terms 
of  not  to  exceed  three  years  may  be  financed 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  under  Its  Ex- 
port Credit  S:iles  Program.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp.  annually  for  Its  actual 
costs  Incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  under  its 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program." 

So  far  CCC  has  not  sought  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  program.  Undoubtedly,  that  ex- 
plains why  most  members  of  Coniyress  seem 
unaware  of  it.  With  Its  $14  5  billion  of  un- 
tapped borrowing  authority,  the  agency  says 
It  really  may  not  need  to  ask  for  specific  Con- 
gressional approval.  Without  it.  they've  al- 
ready managed  to  go  pretty  far  afield. 


Value,  UniU'd  Arab  Republic  lcttrr.9  nj  credit  accepted  by  CCC 
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'  KcpajaMi'  in  3  annual  CfjuiJ  installiucuts  oi  principal  and  interest.    Most  carry  a  7-pcrcciit  interest  rate. 


PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY  CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  CUSTOM- 
ARY USE  OF  WORDS 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extran- 
eous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachu.setts.     Mr. 


Speaker,  the  importance  of  channels  of 
communication  in  the  building  of  Inter- 
national understanding  has  often  been 
stated,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  a  better  ex- 
position of  this  point  than  the  address  by 
Luis  M.  Farias  before  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  United  Press  International 
last  September.  Senor  Farias,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  promotion  of  tourism  high- 
lights not  only  the  institutional  means 
of  communication — namely,  the  mass 
media— but  the  importance  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  communication.    He 


particularly  stresses  the  problems  created 
by  cultural  differences  in  the  customary 
use  of  words. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Senor 
Farias'  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Remarks  by  Luis  M.  Farias  at  the  Inaugural 
Session  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Confer- 
ence OP  United  Press  International. 
September  26.  1966 

Yours  Is  a  very  Important  business.  It 
carries  a  grave  responsibility.  You  represent 
the  traditional  and  most  accepted  means  of 
communication  In  modern  times. 

You  tell  the  world  what  is  happening  and 
what  those  happenings  mean  to  each  nation 
and  to  each  man. 

It  Is  being  factual  and  objective  that  you 
gain  respect  and  establish  faith.  Any  error, 
any  misinterpretation  can  have  unfortunate 
consequences. 

Language  Is  your  form  of  communication. 
Words,  written  words  are  your  trade.  The 
meaning  of  words,  therefore,  has.  In  your 
profession,  a  great  significance,  an  enor- 
mous weight. 

But  It  so  happens  that  words  do  not  have 
the  same  meaning  to  different  people,  and 
here  the  problem  lies. 

The  meaning  of  words  Is  relative.  Tliere 
are  not  only  differences  in  essence,  but  also 
of  shade. 

I  know  you  are  honest  and  hard  working 
Professionals.  Yet  mistakes  are  not  uncom- 
mon In  newspapers,  because  of  semantics  and 
also  due  to  the  pressure  of  time.  In  order 
to  meet  deadlines  most  of  your  work  must 
be  done  in  haste. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  check  facts  or 
evaluate  their  meaning.  Not  always  does 
one  encounter  unbiased  and  accurate 
reporting. 

The  interpretation  by  commentators  must 
also  be  done  in  a  rush,  without  sufficient 
time  for  solid  thinking.  Experience,  knowl- 
edge of  background  do  help  to  supplement 
actual  profound  thinking,  but.  even  so.  fre- 
quently commentaries  are  shallow  or  Inac- 
curate. 

Those  are  some  of  the  problems  and  Im- 
perfections of  the  press. 

An  effort  to  solve  those  problems  Is  to  be 
desired,  since  good  communications,  mean 
good  Information,  which  in  turn  promotes 
understanding;  and  this  is  the  only  sound 
basis  for  peace  and  good  will  among  men 
and  among  nations. 

An  old  editorial  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  in  1941  said:  "Upon  the  ability 
to  translate  ideas  and  political  policies  into 
terms  that  have  the  same  meaning  to  all 
who  use  them  depends  the  outcome  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  all  time."  (Quoted 
by  Mario  Pel  In  his  "The  Story  of  Language"  ) 
What  gives  significance  to  language  is 
meaningful   communication. 

Differences  In  semantics,  mistakes  In  trans- 
lation, create  what  scientists  call  "loud 
noises"  in  the  line  of  communications  and 
Impede  Intelligibility,  allowing  error  to  creep 
In. 

And  since  the  whole  idea  of  communica- 
tions Is  to  provide  Information,  by  such 
"noises"  or  distortions  you  may  be  misin- 
forming your  readers  instead  of  delivering 
Information. 

It  Is  because  of  all  this  that  the  study  of 
meaning  of  words,  not  only  as  symbols,  but 
for  what  they  stand  for  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance. H.  R.  Huse  puts  It  very  clearly  by 
saying:  "Understanding  does  not  come 
through  dealing  with  words  alone,  but 
rather  with  the  things  for  which  they  stand. 
Dictionary  definitions  permit  us  to  hide  from 
ourselves  and  others  the  extent  of  our  Ig- 
norance." (Quoted  by  Hayakawa  In  his 
"Language  in  Thought  and  Action"). 

Words  vary  in  their  meaning  for  people 
of  different   social   or   cultural    background 


and  also  with  the  passing  of  time,  for  lan- 
guage is  a  living  body. 

We  could  cite  many  examples.  Let  tis  men- 
tion, within  the  barriers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, one  very  common  word:  corn.  Corn 
to  Northamericans  Is  maize;  to  Englishmen 
it  is  wheat;  and  to  a  Scot  it  Is  oats 

Perhaps  that  is  why  George  Bernard  Shaw 

said    that:    "England    and   America   are    two 

countries  separated  by  the  same  language  ". 

And  again  in  the  course  of  time  words  vary 

in  meaning. 

As  Hayakawa  points  out  ".  .  .  looking  un- 
der a  'hood'  we  should  have  found  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  monk,  today  we  find  a 
motor  car  engine."  Before  1921  the  word 
"broadcast"  meant  "to  scatter  seeds  or  the 
like  ";  today  everybody  understands  by  it  the 
dissemination  of  audible  messages  over  the 
radio  or  television.  Propaganda  meant  un- 
til receully  any  organized  spreading  of  news 
or  opinions,  specially  of  religious  content: 
nowadays  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  it 
connotes  the  dissemination  of  foreign  or 
exotic   negative   doctrines. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  a  large  number  of 
possible  examples  to  Illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  semantics,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
task  writers  and  editors  have. 

Language  is  a  vehicle  that  can  carry  with 
the  same  ease  love  or  hatred,  peace  or  war. 
It  is  the  duty  of  earnest  newspapermen  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it  when  set  into  print. 

But  if  there  are  differences  in  the  meaning 
of  words  In  any  given  language,  the  rela- 
tivity of  meaning  becomes  more  evident  still. 
when  we  pass  from  one  language  to  another 
due  to  the  variety  of  cultural  and  hlstrric 
backgrounds. 

Mario  Pel  says  In  "The  Story  of  Lan- 
guage:". .  .  .  "reading  works  of  literature  in 
translation  fails  to  convey  the  beauty, 
charm,  etc  .  of  the  original  ...  it  Is  prob- 
ably that  the  areas  of  semantic  correspond- 
ence fail  to  coincide,  even  approximately,  in 
any  two  languages". 

I  can  think  of  some  Spanish  words  that 
have  no  translation  into  English,  take: 
"slmpatlco  "  and  "antlpatlco"  or  the  Portu- 
guese word  "saudade". 

But  even  words  that  have  direct  transla- 
tions and  have  the  same  common  origin  In 
a  third  tongue,  vary  in  significance  and 
meaning.  In  Mexico  by  Revolution,  when 
we  speak  of  ours  that  began  in  1910.  we  mean 
"a  permanent  task  to  open  new  roads  and 
opportunities  for  all.  as  a  continuous  growth 
and  progress  with  renewed  ideals.  A  state 
of  mind  bent  on  progress." 

Yet  to  the  American  mind,  until  recently. 
revolution  meant  only  violence,  shooting  and 
conspiracy. 

Now.  thanks  to  a  better  communion  be- 
tween our  countries  and  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  your  own  revolution  for  Indepen- 
dence,  the   word   has   regained   prestige. 

The  word  "leftist"  to  a  Mexican  connotes 
a  person  who  desires  the  betterment  of  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  poor,  a  social-minded 
person.  To  many  an  American  it  means  a 
cardcarrying  communist. 

And  even  the  word  communist  during  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  have  the  mean- 
ing it  has  today. 

So  you  see  that  the  semantics  of  political 
terms  has  a  tremendous  importance  If  one 
is  to  avoid  unhappy  misinterpretations.  The 
fact  is  that  some  words  require  not  only  a 
translation  but  a  full  definition  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes. 

On  political  reports,  you  should  let  the 
correspondent  In  the  nation  of  origin,  make 
those  notes  to  avoid  such  momentous  mis- 
takes. 

But.  unfortunately,  it  Is  human  nature  to 
disdain  other  nations  and  other  languages. 

Pride  in  one's  own  tongue  Is  not  exclusive 
to  any  particular  nation.  Each  one  consid- 
ers Its  tongue  the  best  If  not  the  only  proper 
way  to  express  concepts. 

Yet  all  languages  fill  their  purpose.  All 
nations  deserve  attention.    All  human  beings 


are  essentially  alike,  since  we  all  have  the 
same  desires,  aspirations  and  dreams  We 
all  want  a  better  standard  of  living,  we  all 
wish  well  for  our  children,  we  all  love  and 
crave  for  peace. 

From  this  fact  stems  the  importance  of 
travel,  people  need  to  know  that  others  are 
alike,  and  through  travel  discover  it.  That 
is  why  we  can  say  that  tourism  is  a  road  t<- 
ppace 

But  for  those  who  do  not  travel  you  must 
supply  a  substitute. 

Vou  can  help  the  cause  of  peace  by  pre- 
seiiting  these  facts  to  your  millions  of  read- 
ers. You  can  foster  understanding  by  under- 
lining the  positive,  and  by  presenting  fairly 
the  conflicting  points  of  view  of  any  issue 
under  discussion 

Most  conflicts  are  born  from  words  used 
in  an  equivocal  sense  But  mainly  you  can 
Et:e:igthen  the  bonds  of  human  solidarity 
by  reporting  the  efforts  exerted  by  peoples 
ail  over  the  world  to  conquer  their  real  ene- 
mies: poverty,  ignorance  and  poor  health. 

Yet,  what  commonly  gets  into  print  in 
relation  to  foreign  countries?  What  Is  con- 
sidered newsworthy? — To  many  a  hard-boiled 
editor  only  crime,  sex,  political  upheavals 
and  earthquakes. 

Speaking  of  earthquakes,  here  is  a  little 
anecdote  to  Illustrate  the  point — 

When  in  1957  we  suffered  a  rather  violent 
quake  in  which  we  had  51  casualties,  a  paper 
in  San  Francisco — since  that  beautiful  city 
is  earthquake-conscious — brought  out  extras 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Their  headlines 
b.'tsed  on  reports  from  their  own  correspond- 
ent in  Mexico  began  by  reporting  200  dead 
then  300.  The  toll  kept  growing  with  each 
new  extra  Until  finally  that  night  their 
final,  in  a  classic  row-back,  headlined.  "Mex- 
ico City  Quake  Death  Toll  Shrinks  to  51," 
based  on  a  wire  service  dispatch 

Mexico  is  a  typical  example  of  the  lack  of 
interest  accorded  foreign  countries  by  the 
U.S.  press. 

Here  we  are.  right  next  to  you.  your  south- 
ern neighbor.  A  country  of  good  size  with 
761.600  square  miles;  a  population  of  over 
40  million;  where  your  countrymen  have  in- 
vested over  a  billion  dollars;  that  is  visited 
by  a  million  Americans  a  year;  a  country 
that  sends  to  yours  383  thousand  visitors; 
that  buys  from  you  a  little  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year — making  It  number  five  in 
order  of  importance  as  buyer;  a  country 
where  over  27  thousand  Americans  live  per- 
manently; and  the  original  father-land  of 
millions  of  your  nationals  today. 

Y'et,  how  much  of  its  news  gets  into  print 
in  the  United  States? 

I  spent  the  first  15  days  of  this  month  In 
one  of  your  major  cities.  Only  three  Items 
were  published  about  Mexico  during  that 
period. 

On  the  second  of  the  month  a  good -sized 
piece  reported  our  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Message  before  Congress  Yes,  but  on 
page  12  of  section  3.  almost  hidden  by  sur- 
rounding   advertisements. 

Then  on  the  12th,  a  syndicat^ed  column 
carried  a  friendly  comment  on  the  same 
presidential  message.  And  finally  two  days 
aferwards.  lost  in  the  Inner  pages,  there  was 
a  very  brief  Item  saying:  "It  has  continued 
to  rain  In  Mexico  City."  When  that  same 
paper  had  first  said  it  was  raining  in  Mexico. 
I  don't  know, 

Mexico  is  a  country  worth  exploring. 
We  have  been  living  and  working  in  peace 
for  almost  four  decades.  Our  money  is 
stable.  Our  gross  national  product  more 
than  19  million  dollars  and  growing  at  a  firm 
rate  of  6'"c   annually. 

We  produce  2  and  a  half  million  long  tons 
of  steel;  more  than  4  million  long  tons  of 
cement;  well  over  132  million  barrels  of  oil; 
approximately  2  million  tons  of  wheat;  8 
million  tons  of  corn;  2  and  a  half  million 
bales  of  cotton;  and  almoet  3  million  bags  of 
coffee. 
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We  have  over  37  thousand  miles  of  roads, 
of  which  20  thousand  are  paved. 

Our  production  of  electricity,  removing 
from  the  dark  ages  small  communities  aU 
over  the  territory  and  promoting  industrial- 
ization is  now  5  million  700  thousand  KW 
in  Installations,  and  production  and  con- 
sumption is  in  the  order  of  20  billion  KW 
hours.  The  Increase  last  year  in  relation 
to  the  previous  one  was   10.6^;  . 

Industrial  output  shows  a  steady  growth. 
And  with  regard  to  education,  our  main 
concern,  we  have  7  million  400  thousand 
children  in  grammar  schools;  a  new  class- 
room  is  built  every  48  minutes,  and  14 
million  pesos  a  day  go  into  education,  that 
Is  to  say,  25.74  c  of  the  Federal  budget. 

We  know  we  have  lacks  and  needs  but  we 
strive  to  eUminate  them.  When  we  fill  one 
gap.  we  discover  another;  Just  aa  in  the  case 
of  a  growing  boy. 

His  feet  are  too  large  so  you  get  him  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  only  to  find  out  that  his  panta 
are  too  short,  and  Just  a  little  afterwards  you 
notice  his  shirt  doesn't  fit.  And,  finally. 
when  you  get  him  pants  and  shirt  that  fit 
him.  you  discover  his  feet  have  grown  again. 
So  it  la  with  a  country  when  it  starts  to 
grow. 

You  might  ask:  Why  don't  you  do  every- 
thing needed  at  the  same  time?  To  do  that, 
I'll  have  to  answer:  for  the  same  reason  a 
family  cannot  always  buy  a  full  outfit  for 
Its  boy.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  working 
and  growing. 

We  are  proud  of  our  poUUcal  stability  and 
our  way  of  life. 

One  frequently  reads  in  the  American  press 
opinions  critical  of  our  political  Institutions. 
To    many    Americans    Democracy    Is    the 
System  thev  pracUce  and  nothing  else. 

Let  me  point  out  right  now  that  not 
everything  that  is  not  an  exact  copy  of 
Anglo-American  democracy  Is  necessarily  un- 
democratic. Democracy  has  many  forms; 
each  country  adapts  it  to  its  needs  and 
background. 

The  writers  of  your— for  many  reasons — 
admirable  ConsUluticn  did  not  invent  de- 
mocracy; they  adapted  respected  old  theories 
to  your  needs. 

The  goals  and  essence  of  democracy  were 
defined  by  Lincoln  In  his  immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address.  By  cherishing  and  fulfilling 
those  goals  you  practice  democracy. 

I  presented  these  views  to  a  learned 
gathering  In  San  Diego  several  years  ago. 
Now  I  am  happy  to  read  that  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  a  consultative 
organ  of  UNESCO.  In  its  meeting  held  at 
Bangkok  last  year  decided  that  democracy 
has  several  forms  and  that  the  way  to  recog- 
nize It  aa  such.  Is  by  observing  the  following 
requisites: 

1.  Freedom  to  hoUl  porlocilc  elections. 

2.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

3  Freedom  to  establish  political  parties. 
and 

4.  A  written  Constitution. 

How  true— without  elections  you  cannot 
have  a  representative  government,  and  they 
should  be  held  «t  fixed  periods,  so  that  the 
people  may  reorient  or  ratify  the  policies  of 
the  government. 

Without  freedom  of  expression,  the  democ- 
racy languishes  and  perishes. 

Without  the  existence  of  political  partleg 
democracy  fades  and  decays  for  they.  In  ex- 
pressing their  opinions.  In  criticizing  the 
party  in  power  help  to  strengthen  the  body- 
politic,  avoiding  abuse  and  exces.?  of  power. 

Without  a  written  Constitution  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  a  permanent  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  apprise  citizens  of  their  rights. 

So  you  see,  many  countries  besides  the 
nmted  States  practice  and  love  democracy. 

Our  own  democracy  Is,  in  Us  present  form, 
a  product  gf  the  socUl  Revolution  begun  In 
1910  by  Madero.  This  continuous  effort  of 
ths  Revolution  has  helped  us   not  only  to 


find  democracy  and  progress,  but  also  to 
find  ourselves. 

Before  the  Revolution  we  copied,  we  imi- 
tated. In  poetry  we  copied  the  French — In 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards — In  politics  we  were  a  mock  Imi- 
tation of  enlightened  despotism.  Now  we 
have  found  a  voice  to  express  ourselves  and 
it  is  our  own. 

We  no  longer  are  an  echo  or  a  shadow.  We 
dream,  yes.  but  while  awake,  we  dream  only 
of  improving  ourselves. 

This  Is  our  motto: — to  dream  of  ourselves 
as  we  are  but  only  better;  and  by  dreaming 
and  working  to  convert  our  dreams  Into 
reality. 

AMERICA  S  "RED  GUARD"— 
PART  1 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  A-shbrook] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.' 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  recently  presented 
a  very  timely  two-part  series  on  the  "new 
left"  movement  and  the  part  it  seeks  to 
play  in  the  forthcoming  Vietnam  Week 
program.  Written  by  George  Nobbe.  the 
series  serves  as  a  forewarning  to  those 
who  might  possibly  view  the  Vietnam 
Week  demonstrations  of  April  8  to  15  as 
an  honest  means  of  protesting  our  pres- 
ent policy  in  Vietnam.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  warned  that 
Communist  Party  members  are  the  prin- 
cipal organizing  force  behind  the  Viet- 
nam Wc>'k  demonstrations. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  and  Mr. 
Nobbe  in  particular,  arc  to  be  commended 
for  siiedding  needed  light  on  the  nature 
of  this  effort  which  will  culminate  with 
demonstrations  in  New  York  City  and 
San  Francisco  on  April  15.  I  insert  part  1 
of  the  series  entitled  "US.  'Red  Guard" 
Ready  on  Left"  from  the  March  19.  1967, 
issue  of  the  News  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

U.S.  "Red  Guard  '  Rhady  on  Left 
Yoitng  American  Commumsts  and  their 
"Nen-  Left"  tumpathiaers  are  organising  uhat 
could  be  the  biggest  and  brassiest  demon- 
stration against  onr  Vietnam  policy  ever 
rtagrd  in  this  countrij.  The  action  starts  m 
three  ireeks.  Now.  before  the  peacenik 
paraders  hit  the  streetn  Of  San  Franci'^co  and 
Nru-  York,  the  Sunday  Setrs  presents  this 
tuo-part  .sprifs  on  icho  thefie  anti-icar 
demonstrators  are.  their  leadership,  financ- 
ing and  political  leanings. 

(By  George  Nobbe) 
In  diiigy.  cubbyhole  headquarters  from 
Nfw  Y  irk  to  Clilcago  and  San  Francisco  aa 
well  as  on  about  60  college  campuses  across 
the  country,  c'.u.stcrs  of  militant  young  "New 
Leftists'  aire  planning  what  they  hope  will 
be  Uic  biggest,  noisiest,  most  disruptive  ■pro- 
test for  peace"  of  all. 

Egged  on  by  an  Inflammatory  barrage  o! 
propaganda,  that  calls  the  Secretary  of  De- 
feiuse  "a  maniac"  and  the  President  a  "tool 
of  big  business  combines  who  gel  rich  on 
the  Vietnam  war  while  innocents  die."  they 
plan  to  ULke  to  the  streets  tl^  week  of  April  a. 
Mix-sslve  mobs  of  placard-carrying  p«)lltical 
radicals  are  expected  to  desceiul  on  United 
N.aions    headquarters    here    and    the    Cow 


Palace  In  San  Franclso,  birthplace  of  the 
UN,  when  "Vietnam  Week"  ends  a  week  later. 
But  the  almost  fanatical  peacelovers,  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  leftwlng  poUUcal 
spectrum  from  Communists  to  moderate 
Socialists,  dont  Intend  to  stop  there. 

Optimists  In  the  movement  hope  as  many 
as  500,000  students  will  picket  draft  boards, 
military  installations  and  companies  which 
manufacture  any  product  remotely  connected 
with  the  war  effort. 

Also  on  the  disrviptlve  agenda,  designed  to 
att.ick  US.  foreign  policy,  are  sit-ins.  parades, 
motorcades,  teach-ins,  student  strikes  and 
■•w:ir  crimes  trlhumls." 

Convinced  that  the  American  political  and 
social  structure  Is  rotting  from  within,  the 
leftists  have  flooded  college  campuses  for 
weeks  with  reams  of  mimeographed  appeals 
for  participation,  and  have  dug  deep  for  the 
cash  to  send  activist  speakers  into  dozens 
of  college  towns. 

More  than  50.000  pledge  cards  have  been 
printed,  a  small  fortune  has  been  spent  on 
anti-tcar  buttons,  and  special  trains  and 
buses  have  been  chartered  to  pour  studcntx 
into  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Operational  charts  splitting  the  country 
Into  e.ist  and  west,  with  Chicago  as  dlvidin;; 
line,  have  been  drawn  up.  Students  west  of 
Chicago  will  go  to  San  Francisco  and  those 
east  ol  it  to  New  York. 

F\md-ralslng  parties  and  folk  song  con- 
certs are  being  held  to  raise  money,  and 
publications  with  such  names  as  "The  Sti'- 
dcut  Mobilizer,"  "Activist,"  and  "Dimen- 
sions' have  appeared  In  recent  months  t- 
help  the  movement  gain  momentum. 

Plans  for  the  April  demonstrations,  led 
here  largely  by  the  mllitantly  left-win^ 
W  E.B.  DuBois  Clubs,  were  first  proposed  at 
an  organizational  conference  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  last  December. 

There  for  the  sessions,  at  which  DuBols 
members  reportedly  played  key  roles,  were 
representatives  of  such  leftist  splinter  groups 
as  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society:  the 
pro-Red  Chinese  Progressive  Labor  Party; 
the  Trotskylte  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
its  youth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  and  the 
clvll-rlghts-orlented  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

What  alarms  so  many  people,  who  other- 
wise have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of  dis- 
sent. Is  lliat  about  200  hard-core  Commu- 
nists are  known  to  have  attended  the  meet- 
ings. It  Is  they  who  are  believed  to  h.ive 
been  Instrumental  In  mapping  plans  for 
Vietnam  Week. 

SEI.F-i5TYl.ED    RED 

For  insuuice.  Bettlna  Aplheker,  a  DuBols 
ClulJ6  founder  and  self-proclaimed  Commo- 
nist,  is  generally  credited  with  the  Idea  of 
zeroing  in  on  the  UN  although  her  nation- 
wide student  strike  Idea  was  scrapped. 

And  though  DuBols  Clubs  members,  tradi- 
tionally close-mouthed,  modestly  deny  fuil 
credit  for  the  April  plans,  it  Is  apparent  that 
tliey  have  taken  charge  of  the  East  Coast 
arrangements,  earnestly  grinding  out  pro- 
motional leaflets  and  exhorting  the  faithful 
to  follow  them. 

PoliUcally  speaking,  they  are  something  of 
an  oddity.  Nationally,  they  have  barely 
5  000  members  in  about  50  to  60  college 
campuses  and  slum  sections  of  Urger  cities. 
But  in  Just  three  years  they  have  acquired  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  noisiest  bands  of 
anti-war  believers  in  the  country. 

Founded  on  tlie  West  Coast  in  1964,  tliey 
have  also  acquired  such  a  leftist  tinge  that 
the  government  has  labeled  them  a  Com- 
munist front  and  is  stlU  trying  to  compel 
them  to  register  as  such. 

Harassed  by  the  McCarran  Act,  beselged 
by  the  House  Un-Americau  Activities  Com- 
mittee, beleftguered  by  the  SubverslTe  Ac- 
UviUes  Control  Board.  Infiltrated  by  the  FBI 
and  bombed  at  least  ouce  by  unappreclati?* 
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right  wingers,  the  dedicated  DuBolsers  are 
probably  lucky  to  have  survived  at  all. 

In  New  York,  almost  700  dues-paying 
members  have  become  so  gun-shy  in  recent 
months  that  when  they  moved  out  of  their 
old  quarters  at  160  Fifth  Ave.  on  Jan.  31 
they  didn't  leave  a  forwarding  address. 

Though  they  don't  advertute  it  and,  in  fact, 
take  some  pains  to  conceal  it,  DuBois  club 
offices  now  are  on  the  third-floor  of  a  loft 
building  at  862  Sixth  Ave.,  little  more  than 
four  blocks  from  Communist  Party  head- 
quarters. 

That,  too.  Is  an  affiliation  the  DuBolsers 
would  Just  as  soon  not  discuss,  although  here 
as  elsewhere  they  vehemently  deny  that  they 
are  financed  by  the  party  even  if  some  of 
their  members  do  belong  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  a  DuBois  Clubs  application  form  does 
not  ask  about  political  affiliations,  and  that 
its  members  Just  don't  care  as  long  as  your 
views  on  social  reform  conform  to  theirs. 

Club  Income  Is  a  matter  of  some  conjec- 
ture; the  standard  Washington  Joke  about 
the  DuBols  Clubs  Is  that,  like  the  KKK,  the 
only  members  not  behind  in  tlieir  dues  are 
FBI  Informers. 

Club  spokesmen  Insist  that  they  pay  the 
rent — along  with  considerable  organizing,  re- 
cruiting and  printing  expenses  and  travel 
costs  out  of  dues,  which  average  about  a  dol- 
lar a  month.  Occasional  parties,  concerts 
and  donations,  members  say,  pay  the  rest  of 
the  bills. 

With  the  costly  travels  of  Miss  Aptheker 
and  the  national  chairman,  Franklin  Alex- 
ander, a  native  Callfornlan  who  works  out  of 
the  main  office  In  Chicago,  this  Is  difficult  to 
believe. 

Though  It  Icn't  generally  acknowledged, 
the  national  office  Is  known  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  well-heeled  angels  around  the  coun- 
try who  agrbe — privately — with  the  club's 
dim  views  of  U.S.  society  and  the  national 
policies,  foreign  and  domestic. 

But  who  are  these  people,  how  did  the  or- 
ganization start,  where  is  it  going  and  what 
does  It  want? 

VIEWS    VARY 

The  answers  vary,  depending  upon  whom 
you  talk  to  and  whom  you  believe.  About 
all  that  anybody  really  agrees  on  Is  the  date 
and  place  of  the  club's  founding  and  the 
Identity  of  the  man  for  whom  It  was  named. 

William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBols,  a 
lively  Negro  scholar  with  a  goatee,  pince-nez, 
and  an  ever-present  cane,  was  one  of  the  five 
original  Incorporators  of  the  NAACP  in  1911. 

A  noted  historian,  sociologist  and  educa- 
tor who  wrote  more  than  20  books,  he  broke 
with  the  organization  In  1948  and  drifted 
into  a  number  of  left-wing  causes. 

Eren  so.  it  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise uhen  in  1961,  at  93.  he  abruptly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  joined  the  Communist 
Party  because  he  felt  that  "capitalism  can- 
not reform  itself;  it  is  doomed  to  self- 
destruction." 

Two  years  later,  he  died  In  Ghana,  where 
he  had  been  working  on  a  still  uncompleted 
Negro  encyclopedia,  leaving  friends  and  foes 
alike  to  wonder  whether  he  was  really  a 
dyed-ln-the-wool  Communist  or  a  senile 
figure  trying  to  attract  attention. 

To  the  people  who  founded  the  DuBols 
Clubs  in  his  name  In  the  summer  of  1964.  It 
didn't  matter.  To  them,  DuBols  was  "one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all  time  .  .  . 
[who]  fought  for  the  rights  of  American  Ne- 
groes and  for  peace  and  Justice  for  all  men," 
as  one  recruiting  folder  says. 

To  American  security  experts,  who  watched 
M  500  delegates  gathered  in  California  to 
found  the  national  DuBols  Clubs,  the  old 
man  seemed  to  be  merely  someone  whose 
background  was  Ideally  suited  to  be  memo- 
rialized by  left-wing  youth  group. 

A  Negro,  an  educator  and  an  idealist,  Du- 
Bols was  tailor-made  as  a  martyred  victim  of 
imperialUm.  and  his  name  was  a  sure-fire 
drawing  card  to  attract  new  party  members 


to  a  youth  group  that  could  replace  such  de- 
funct groups  as  the  old  Young  Communist 
League,  American  Youth  for  Democracy  or 
the  Labor  Youth  League. 

So,  with  Daniel  Rubin,  Communist  Party 
youth  director,  not  far  away,  and  Gus  Hall, 
long  an  American  Red  leader,  In  advisory 
role,  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
were   born. 

They  adopted  a  Utopian  slogan  that  proud- 
ly proclaimed,  without  saying  how  they  were 
going  to  achieve  it,  that  they  stood  for 
"peace,  for  Jobs,  for  freedom:  a  new  America 
and   a  better  world." 

Their  circular  emblem  Is  emblazoned  with 
two  hands,  one  white,  one  black,  reaching 
toward  each  other  beneath  a  black  and  white 
dove. 

And  despite  the  bombs,  the  brawls  and  the 
arrests  that  beset  them,  the  clubs  grew  so 
rapidly  that  Hail  said  last  summer  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Soviet  youth  publication 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda: 

"Our  party  is  the  main  force  In  the  left- 
wing  movement,  it  is  the  most  influential 
among  the  left-wing  groups  and  among  the 
youths.  Naturally,  tlic  c'.osest  tics  we  have 
are  with  the  DuBois  Clubs,  since  they  occupy 
Marxist  positions.  Many  of  the  DuBols  Clubs 
members  have  Joined  our  party." 

Many  of  them  didn't  have  to  Join,  since 
they  were  alreidy  in.  Its  founders,  after  all. 
Included  what  the  FBI  wryly  calls  "Red 
Diaper  Babies"  meaning  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  old  line  party  members.  They  in- 
clude: 

The  zealous  Miss  Aptheker.  whose  father 
Herbert  is  a  leading  Communist  theoretician, 
once  described  her  occasionally  confusing 
philosophy  by  Insisting  on  "destroying  or 
eliminating  corporate  monopolies  and  na- 
tionalizing control  of  the  Industries  into  the 
hands  of  the  people." 

Eugene  Dennis  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  US. 
Communist  Party  chairman,  who  has  in- 
sisted, since  he  left  the  Wisconsin  University 
club  for  the  San  Francisco  office,  that  he 
Isn't  a  Communist  though  he  believes  In 
the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx. 

Michael  Elsenscher.  who  replaced  Dennis 
In  Wisconsin,  the  son  of  Sigmund  Elsenscher, 
a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Margaret  Lima,  onetime  Berkeley  student 
and  daughter  of  Chairman  Albert  J.  Lima, 
a  writer  and  leader  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia District  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Another  leader,  Mike  Myerson,  a  delegate 
to  the  Eighth  World  Communist  Youth  Fes- 
tival In  Helsinki,  Finland,  popped  up  in 
Hanoi  two  years  ago,  sporting  a  Viet  Cong 
cap  and  a  ring  he  said  had  been  made  from 
the  wreckage  of  a  downed  American  plane. 

For  his  efforts  In  several  Hanoi  demon- 
strations, he  was  made  an  honorary  nephew 
of  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  His  philosophy 
is   almost   an   echo  of  Miss  Aptheker: 

"If  it  were  up  to  me,  I  would  like  to  see 
passed  a  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  abolish  private  ownership  of  property, 
Just  as  the  14th  amendment  abolished  pri- 
vate ownership  of  people."  he  has  said  more 
than  once,  although  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fused his  amendments:  the  13th  abolished 
slavery,  the  14th  deals  with  due  process  of 
law. 

With  this  sort  of  position  being  loudly  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  somewhat  dubious 
backgrounds  and  purposes,  the  DuBols  Clubs 
quickly  ran  afoul  of  F^I  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  such  p)olitlcal  figures  as  Sen. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.),  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  former  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  Congressional  Investi- 
gating units. 

As  early  as  1964,  Hoover  warned  that  the 
DuBois  Clubs  icere  the  party's  "newest  fa- 
cade on  the  nation's  campuses  to  draw  young 
blood  for  the  vampire  that  is  international 
communism." 


In  1966,  Katzenbach  moved  to  have  the  or- 
ganization registered  as  a  Communist  front 
with  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  a  move  that  DuBois  attorney  Patrick 
Hallinan  greeted  with  the  crude  observation, 
"He   can   stick   his    registration   in   his   ear." 

Byrd  and  Nixon  have  both  been  roundly 
critic:zed  for  their  views  on  the  club.  Byrd 
after  Senate  hearings  at  which  he  said  that 
they  were  "the  illegitimate  spawn  of  the 
Con-imunii:t  Party,"  and  Nixon  when  he  ac- 
cused the  c:ub  of  deliberately  trying  to  mis- 
lead the  public  into  confusing  DuBois  Clubs 
with  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

That  controversy  arose  when  some  radio 
announcers,  instead  of  correctly  pronouncing 
DaBou'  name  "dew-boys,"  slurred  it  into  the 
Brooklynese  "duh-bcys  " 

The  Boys  Club,  horrified  at  the  violent 
phone  calls  and  bomb  threats  that  resulted. 
was  so  worried  aboiit  protecting  the  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  it  needs  in  donations, 
pleaded  with  announcers  to  be  more  care- 
ful and  Nixon  called  the  DuBois  Clubs'  choice 
of  a  name  "an  almost  classic  example  of 
Communist  deception  and  duplicity." 

Probably  more  than  anything  else,  the  up- 
roar over  this  first  catapulted  the  clubs  onto 
froiu  pages  across  the  country.  But  it  was 
almost  nothing  compared  to  what  Katzen- 
bach's  move  did  last  year. 

BROOKLYN    RIOT 

On  March  7.  in  New  York,  the  Brooklyn 
DuBois  Club  on  Vanderbiit  Ave.  in  the  Park 
Slope  section  was  the  scene  of  a  small  riot 
when  150  infuriated  neighbors  bombarded 
the  young  left  wingers  with  eggs,  beer  cans 
and  fists.  Thirty  club  members,  mostly 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  were  injured  and  six 
were  arrested. 

On  March  8.  40  or  50  pounds  of  dynamite 
blew  apart  the  Negro  ghetto  headquarters 
of  the  club  In  San  Francisco  and  damaged 
several  neighboring  houses.  The  club  was 
empty  at  the  time. 

The  Attorney  General's  attempt  to  have 
the  clubs  register  as  a  Red  front  is  still  pend- 
ing, largely  because  DuBols  lawyers  enjoined 
him  from  acting  on  the  grounds  that  the 
McC.irran  Act  is  unconstitutional. 

The  move  also  backfired,  in  a  sen.se.  The 
clubs  membership  mushroomed  after  the 
government's  action,  climbing  from  3,000  to 
4,500  in  a  few  weeks. 

As  Hallinan  put  it.  (it  would  seem  cor- 
rectly) : 

"He  (Katzenbach)  doesn't  understand 
young  people  today — you  try  to  intimidate 
them  and  keep  ihem  from  speaking  out 
about  the  Vietnam  war  and  they  just  become 
determined  to  be  heard. 

'These  kids  who  are  in  our  group  have 
been  steeled  by  the  civil  rights  movement. 
The  Communists'  label  just  doesn't  scare 
them."  he  said. 

And  the  DuBois  Clubs,  instead  of  getting 
wc;iker.  have  grown  stronger. 

Basing  their  appeal  to  new  members  on 
attacks  on  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  the  draft,  civil  rights,  and  an 
occasional  strike  such  as  the  one  by  grape 
workers  in  California's  S.m  Fernando  Valley, 
they  offer  something  for  everyone  in  the 
left-wing  movement  toward  'social  Justice." 

Possibly  because  it  will  help  them  to  retain 
members  during  the  traditional  summer 
do!dr\;ms  when  loyal  workers  leave  the  c.im- 
puses  for  vacation,  they  are  now  focused  on 
the  Vietnam  issue. 

Even  when  next  month's  demonstrations 
are  over,  the  notoriety  DuBols  leaders  know 
they  will  attract  can  be  used  next  fall  to 
recruit  new  students  to  the  movement. 


AMERICA'S   "RED  GUARD"— PART   2 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
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the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  completes  the  two-part 
series  recently  featured  hy  the  New  York 
Daily  News  on  tlie  "new  left"  and  its 
coming  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
Week  program.  As  previously  stated,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities in  its  report  of  March  31  entitled 
"Communist  Orif;in  and  Manipulation  of 
Vietnam  Week."  stated  that  Commu- 
nists are  the  principal  organizing  force 
behind  the  Vietnam  Week  demonstra- 
tions slated  for  April  8  through  15. 
Readers  of  the  News  are  uidebted  to  this 
publication  and  to  the  author  of  the  se- 
ries, Mr.  George  Nobbe,  for  providing 
much  needed  information  on  this  up- 
coming program. 

To  disseminate  more  widely  some  of 
the  details  concerning  Vietnam  Week 
and  its  participants,  I  insert  the  article, 
'•America's  'Red  Guard'. '  from  the  News 
of  March  26,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

America's  "Red  Guard '—200.000  From  'New 

Left"  Expected  for  Big  Rally  Here 

(By  George  Nobbe) 

The  dozens  of  overlapping  "New  Lefi  '  or- 
ganizations which  plan  a  series  o£  ina.=sive, 
disruptive  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations 
starting  here  on  April  8  have  mobilized  so 
many  militant  out-of-town  peaceniks  that  a 
critical  housing  shortage  has  been  their  most 
pressing  problem. 

Trains  and  buses,  many  of  them  chartered, 
are  due  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Ithaca,  Washington  and  Minneapolis,  with 
more  expected  from  other  cities  in  time  for 
a  protest  march  on  the  United  Nations  on 
April   15. 

Leaders  of  the  march,  which  will  climax  a 
week  of  draft-board  sit-ins.  campus  teach- 
ins,  peace  fairs  and  art  exhibits,  expect  close 
to  200.000  young  radicals  to  congregate  here. 
But  they  are  also  fearful  that  the  faithful, 
long  on  zeal  if  short  on  cash,  may  wind  up 
with  no  place  to  stay. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  big  headache  for  New 
■york  police;  and  this  doesn't  at  all  disturb 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion to  End  the  War  In  'Vietnam.  The  more 
uproar  the  better. 

The  idea,  according  to  a  stormy  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  committee  In  Green- 
wich Village  last  week,  is  to  put  on  the  most 
militant  display  their  funds  and  zeal  can 
promote. 

They've  already  spent  plenty.  The  eastern 
section  of  the  Spring  Mobilization  is  $2,500 
In  the  hole  by  its  own  admission  and  is  fran- 
tically peddling  literature  and  throwing 
dances  to  come  up  with  more  cash. 

Some  of  it  went  for  printing  and  mailing, 
some  on  rent  for  such  groups  as  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Peace  Parade  Committee  and  the 
Fort  Hood  Three  Committee,  which  seeks  the 
release  of  three  GIs  Jailed  for  refusing  to  go 
to  Vietnam. 

But  most  of  the  money  goes  to  finance  the 
harangues  of  such  peace  pitchmen  as  James 
Bevel,  a  leader  in  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  on  leave  to  organize 
the  New  'Y'ork  end  of  Spring  Mobilization. 

His  wanderings  have  taken  him  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  Cornell  branch  of  the  far-left  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  hope  to  have 
500  students  burn  their  draft  cards  April  15; 
Washington,  where  he  will  help  complete  ar- 
rangements for  a  "peace  and  freedom"  train 
to  carry  demonstrators  to  New  York;  and 
Boston,  where  he  organized  yet  another  office 
of  Spring  Mobilisation. 


Even  Bevel's  poise  almost  deserted  him  at 
the  Greenwich  VUlage  meeting  when  a  group 
of  farther-left  youngsters  screamed  for  what 
they  called  "more  radical  speakers"  to  ad- 
dress the  peace  march  when  it  ends  at  UN 
Plaza 

Asked  what  he  meant  by  "more  radical",  a 
bearded  zealot  who  Introduced  himself  as 
"Michael  Lasky.  Communist  Party.  Marxist- 
Leninist,"  yelled,  "anti-imperialists!" 

His  demand  was  voted  down  by  a  2  to  1 
margin,  but  It  points  up  a  basic  division  in 
the  movement,  which  includes  scores  of  paci- 
fi.st  organizations  that  have  accepted  the 
support  of  the  far  left  only  to  find  out  that 
peace  isn't  nece.ssarlly  tlieir  onlv  motive 

The  extreme  Icft-wingors  consider  Vietnam 
a  r.icisl  war  against  a  colored  people,  typical 
of  the  "imperiali.stic"  system  under  which 
they  reluctantly  live. 

As  one  member  of  the  New  York  Spring 
Mobilization  office  put  it:  "We'll  take  anyone 
who's  against  the  war.  We  have  people  from 
left-wing  groups  like  the  DuBois  Clubs,  but 
we  also  have  people  from  college  fraternities. 
campus  Icadpr.-s  and  religious  organiziitions. 
loo." 

Two  suf  h  moderates  are  Susan  Cloke.  an 
Import  from  San  Francisco  State  College,  and 
Linda  Darinenberg.  both  fuUtime  peace  pa- 
rade workers. 

Guarded  in  their  estimates  of  how  many 
will  turn  out  out  here  during  "protest  week," 
they  have  planned  a  series  of  "peace  happen- 
ings," including  photo  exhibits  and  folk  sing- 
ers, when  the  marchers  assemble  at  11  A.M. 
on  April  15  at  the  Sheep  Meadow  in  Central 
Park,  near  66th  St. 

BIGGEST   YET 

All  we  know  is  that  this  will  be  the  big- 
gest peace  demonstration  New  York  has  ever 
seen.  "  Susan  said.  "We've  had  inquiries 
about  buses  and  trains  from  towns  you'd 
never  think  would  be  interested  In  some- 
thing like  this.  I  don't  know  where  we're 
going  to  put  them  all  .  .  .  maybe  in  armories 
or  gymnasiums.  " 

The  pacifist  organizers  here  may  have  some 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  about  the  activist 
left-wingers  in  their  midst,  but  those  in 
California,  where  San  Francisco  is  the  prime 
target,  have  a  lot  more  to  be  worried  about. 

An  uneasy  alliance  of  professed  Commu- 
nists, avowed  Trotskyltes  and  sincere  though 
possibly  naive  pacifists  is  spearheading  the 
West  Coast  end  of  Spring  Mobilization,  along 
with  a  motley  assortment  of  leftist  splinter 
groups. 

They  have  planned  an  explosive  program 
that  calls,  sometimes  ungrammatically,  for 
such  things  as: 

A  "constructfuUy  disorderful  demonstra- 
tion" April  15  at  the  San  Francisco  Internal 
Revenue  office,  aimed  at  disrupting  business 
on  the  last  day  tax  returns  can  be  filed. 

A  mass  demonstration  to  Jam  a  narrow 
road  that  leads  to  a  napalm  plant  outside  of 
Redwood  City  on  April  14. 

A  "peace  fair"  in  the  civic  auditorium  fea- 
turing such  noted  peace-lovers  as  child  care 
expert  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  folk  singer 
Joan  Baez,  coupled  with  a  pictorial  display 
illustrating  the  effects  of  alleged  American 
use  of  napalm,  gas  and  defoliation  chemicals 
in  Vietnam. 

A  protest  march  to  Kezar  Stadium  for  a  1 
P  M    rally. 

Public  burning  of  draft  cards  despite  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  refusal  last  week  to 
hear  an  appeal  from  a  5-year  prison  term 
given  a  draft-card  burner. 

A  series  of  kangaroo  court  "war  crimes 
tribunals"  along  the  lines  of  one  planned  In 
Europe  by  British  philosopher  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, with  guilty  verdicts  reportedly  already 
decided  upon  by  students  at  the  University 
of  California  ajid  San  Francisco  State. 

The  defendants  In  the  mock  trials  will  be 
faculty  members  and  school  administrators 
charged  with  "complicity"  in  the  Vietnam 
war   because   they   permitted   CIA   and   FBI 


recruiters  on  their  campuses  and  have  not 
spoken  out  against  govertunent  research 
grants. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  San  Francisco 
area  are  Bettina  Aptheker,  DuBois  Club 
founder  and  admitted  Communist,  who  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Berkeley  officials 
ever  since  her  role  In  the  ill-starred  free 
speech  movement  that  turned  into  'dirty 
word"  riots  two  years  ago. 

THuTSKYITE    TOLRS 

Tl.c  executive  director  is  Klpp  Dawson,  a 
fornifi-  San  Francisco  Stale  College  DuBois 
leader,  wlio,  with  her  husband,  is  a  militant 
Trotskyiic.  The  Dawsons  have  spent  months 
touring  western  college  campuses  four  or  five 
days  aiicad  of  their  featured  speaker  and 
chairman  of  the  West  Coast  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion. Edward  Keating. 

Keating  Is  publisher  of  the  Icft-of-center 
monthly,  "Ramparts,"  the  darling  of  the  radi- 
cals for  its  recent  attacks  on  the  CIA,  and  he 
savs  he  is  "not  the  least  concerned"  about 
the  violently  antl-U.S.  attitude  of  the 
DuBoisers. 

•  Tiie  demonstration  committee  is  open  to 
anyone  and  everyone-  even  conservative  Re- 
publicans, provided  they  are  opposed  to  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  ' 

"We  have  only  one  political  policy,"  he 
e.-:plained,  "and  that  is  non-excluslor.ary. 
We  are  getting  a  great  response,  not  so  much 
for  what  we  are  doing  but  for  what  the  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  in  Washington." 

At  the  high  school  level,  Kathie  Harer, 
teen-aged  daughter  of  Asher  Harer  (long 
active  in  such  causes  as  the  now  defunct 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  a  leader 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party),  claims  she 
has  organized  anti-war  groups  at  eight 
schools  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Like  a  great  many  youngsters  in  the  peace 
movement,  she  seems  privy  to  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation normal  Americans  have  had  to  mud- 
dle along  without. 

In  one  recent  report  she  icrote:  "The  hos- 
tility or  just  the  indifference  that  you  find 
among  many  high  school  students  in  relation 
to  tlic  war  is  due  to  the  basic  ignoraticc  of  the 
real  facts  behind  the  war."  She  didn't 
bother  to  divulge  the  "real  facts." 

What  bewilders  many  observers  of  the  New 
Left  is  where  all  the  money  comes  from,  since 
organizing  200,000-man  rallies  for  any  cause 
should  cost  far  more  than  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion has  chosen  to  report. 

For  instance,  the  West  Coast  office.  In  a  fi- 
nancial report  for  the  three  weeks  ending 
Feb.  2,  listed  income  of  $1,136,  some  of  which 
Is  knov.-n  to  have  come  from  Albert  (Mickey) 
Lima,  Communist  party  chairman  for  north- 
ern California. 

LIST    LONG 

In  addition  to  Lima's  donation.  It  is  public 
knowledge  on  the  West  Coast  that  the  list 
of  local  sponsors  on  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee  includes  the  names  of  23  known 
Communists,  affiliated  with  everything  from 
the  American  Communist  Party  to  the  Pro- 
gressive Laborites  and  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance. 

{Like  many  militant  o  ganizations,  Spring 
Mobilisation  lists  sponsors  rather  loosely. 
One  it  names  is  "Herbert  Hoover."  without 
identifying  him  either  as  the  ex-President, 
who  died  in  1964  or  some  other  Herbert 
Hoover.  On  Feb.  19,  the  Ad  Hoc  Faculty 
Committee  on  Vietnam,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  in  sympathy  unth  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tioTi,  took  out  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
carrying  1.200-plus  names,  200  of  which,  it 
turned  out,  appeared  withcnit  authorisation. 
One  li.-ited  was  that  of  a  Neiv  York  doctor 
who  earlier  had  protested  that  such  anti-icar 
ads    were    a    "disservice    to    the    country.") 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion is  supported  financially  In  some  clan- 
destine fashion  by  the  Kremlin,  but  some 
wonder  where  the  money  comes  from. 

They  feel  that  there  Is  simply  too  much 
spent  on  such  things  as  sound  syst-ems,  print- 
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Ing.  organization,  speakers  and  travel  for  the 
whole  April  protest  to  have  been  financed 
solely  by  the  dues  of  Idealistic  college  stu- 
dents and  a  few  anonymous  donors. 

Very  few  would  quarrel  with  the  New 
Left's  right  to  seek  an  end  of  the  Vietnam 
W.or,  even  if  it  does  involve  a  series  of  poten- 
tially explosive  demonstrations  that  the  law 
i.'i  powerless  to  halt  because  there  Is  nothing 
Illegal  about  them. 

What  they  do  quarrel  with  Is  that  the 
more  militant  radicals  see  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
American  system. 

One  such  Is  Bettina  Aptheker,  who  advo- 
cates an  end  to  private  ownership  of  property, 
has  called  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
•insane"  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
"maniacal,"  and  derisively  refers  to  most  of 
the  nation's  newspapers  as  "the  cap 
[capitalist]  press." 

Earlier  this  year  she  told  "Dimensions," 
self-styled  "discussion  Journal  of  the  WE  B. 
DuBois  Club": 

RADICAL'S    ROLK 

"This  commitment  to  the  building  of  a 
radical  movement  Is  healthy  and  Important. 
The  problem  Is  to  see  that  radicals  do  emerge 
from  the  struggle.  Radicals  do  not  emerge 
from  a  political  vacuum;  they  emerge  from 
political  programs  and  mass  movements  .  .  . 
radicalism  Is  a  slow  process  and  a  difficult 
one.  It  will  be  strengthened  by  a  growing 
peace  movement  Involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  Radicalism  will  be  tre- 
mendously enhanced  when  the  movement 
succeeds  In  ending  the  war. 

"When  the  U.S.  is  forced  to  get  out,  aiid 
it  will  be,  it  will  represent  a  tremendous 
triumph  for  the  forces  of  peace,  socialism 
and  national  liberation — and  a  tremendous 
blow  for  imperialism." 

Bettina,  a  history  major  who  often  writes 
and  talks  with  a  magnificent  disdain  for  his- 
torical accuracy,  can  speak  for  hours  about 
"the  evils  of  the  system." 

These  she  blames  for  wars,  slums,  segrega- 
tion, police  brutality,  Inadequate  housing 
and  educational  shortcomings.  All  of  them, 
she  Insists,  will  magically  vanish  once  the 
war  ends  and  democracy  gives  way  to  radical 
socialism. 

Many  of  her  opinions  are  echoed  by  two 
other  DuBois  Club  activities,  Matthew  and 
Terrance  Hallinan.  The  Halllnans,  though 
not  Communists,  nonetheless  agree  that  the 
peace  effort  has  drawn  leftists  together. 

But  splits  have  developed  all  along  the  New 
Left  front. 

The  first  came  In  Chicago  when  moderates 
In  Spring  Mobilization  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  West  Coast  DuBoisers  on  a  proposal 
for  a  nationwide  student  strike. 

The  reason  given  was  that  they  did  not 
want  to  run  the  risk  that  such  a  grandoise 
project  might  flop.  They  chose  to  concen- 
trate on  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
demonstrations  Instead. 

Then  the  militant  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  claiming  It  had  "no  confidence  In 
the  liberal  line  of  [Sen.]  Robert  Kennedy." 
chose  to  participate  in  the  April  demonstra- 
tions with  its  own  slogans.  They  Include 
such  as  "Big  Firms  Get  Rich — GIs  Die"  and 
"Johnson  Speaks  Phony  Peace — Widens  War." 
Then  the  California  section  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  dealt  the  peaceniks 
the  stiffest  blow  of  all  by  voting  not  to  en- 
dorse the   April    15   mobilization. 

An  SDS  position  paper  argued  that  parades 
no  longer  attracted  either  new  members  or 
sufficient  press  coverage,  that  the  protest 
should  be  held  In  Washington,  and  that  the 
timing  of  Spring  Mobilization  was  politically 
Irrelevant. 

"We  In  SDS,"  the  paper  continued,  ".  .  . 
view  the  war  as  an  oppressive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  similar  to  many  other 
oppressive  actions  which  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  lives  of  many  Americans. 
"Thus  we  feel  that  the  suffering  of  the 


Vietnamese  people  is  akin  to  the  suffering 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
draft  and  the  war  are  manifestations  of  the 
same  kind  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  that  poverty  and  racism  are  as 
much  a  result  of  deceptive  government 
action  as  the  Vietnam  War." 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  DuBoLs  Club 
membership  on  the  West  Coast  has  dropped 
steadily  since  former  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach's  attempt,  unsuccess- 
ful, to  list  the  clubs  as  a  Red  front. 

Even  so.  the  f>eace  marches  next  month 
could  well  be  the  most  disruptive  yet,  if  only 
because  the  chances  are  excellent  that  they 
will  be  the  biggest. 

That,  at  least.  Is  the  opinion  of  two  New 
York  DuBois  Club  officials,  Jose  Stevens,  a 
one-time  Hunter  College  student,  and  Jose 
Ristoruccl.  a  Brooklyn   College  dropout. 

COST    Cl'TTERS 

Both  of  them  work  fuUtlme  for  the  or- 
ganization, both  live  with  their  parents  to 
cut  their  living  costs,  and  both  vehemently 
deny  the  Communist  party  has  anything  to 
do  with  their  organizution  or  Spring  Mobili- 
zation. 

"Communist  Is  a  dirty  word,  a  smear  word 
used  by  people  who  don't  agree  with  our 
views  and  what  we're  trying  to  do,"  Ris- 
toruccl said.  "We  don't  ask  applicants  what 
their  politics  are.     We  don't  care." 

What  would  they  do  if  the  "Vietnam  war 
were  to  end  tomorrow? 

"We  would  be  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
we'd  be  working  to  help  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  find  jobs,  we  would  be  fighting  police 
brutality  and  wed  still  be  demanding  an 
end  to  the  draft  because  that's  the  only  way 
to  make  It  democratic— to  end  It,"  Stevens 
said. 

To  many,  all  the  petitions,  the  adver- 
tisements, the  frenzied  activity.  Is  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  youthful  pacifists  of  the 
1930s  who  signed  an  oath  called  the  Oxford 
Pledge.     It  read: 

"I  refuse  to  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  In  any  war  It  may  conduct." 

To  others,  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  among  them.  It  is  far  different  and 
Infinitely  more  dangerous.  Dlscus.=ing  the 
New  Left  of  the  19C0s,  Hoover  made  several 
distinctions: 

"This  conspiracy  has  unloosed  disrespect 
for  the  law.  contempt  for  our  Institutions  of 
free  government,  and  disdain  for  spiritual 
and  moral  values.  In  extremist  acts  such  as 
blocking  railroad  tracks,  lying  down  on  busy 
streets,  and  crudely  sprawling  In  the  offices 
of  government  officials,  this  movement  has 
cynically  exploited  the  idealism  and  deep 
convictions  that  do  undoubtedly  motivate 
many  of  the  participant.'-. 

"Freedom  of  speech,  of  dissent,  and  of  peti- 
tion, are  absolutely  vital  rights,  necessary  to 
the  functioning  of  a  democratic  socelty," 
he  said.  "But  when  young  people  are  urged 
to  disobey  a  law  they  dislike,  to  participate  in 
civil  disobedience,  these  rights  are  betrayed. 
"The  tragedy  of  the  New  Left  is  that  the 
Idealism  of  so  many  students — genuinely 
concerned  about  the  dangers  of  our  nuclear 
world — has  been  distorted  or  even  lost  In  the 
maelstrom  of  the  New  Left's  excesses." 


MR.  FREEMAN'S  PREDICTION— 1 
YEAR  AGO  AND  NOW 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHIvnDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   NELSEN.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  have 


matched  up  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orv'ille  Freeman's  predictions  of  a  year 
ago  on  how  much  farm  income  would 
decline,  and  the  results  have  led  me  to 
hope  the  Secretary  will  refrain  frcm 
such  predictions  in  the  future. 

As  a  number  Members  of  Congress  may 
recall,  just  about  1  year  ago,  on  April  1. 
1966.  an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  reporting  Mr.  Freeman  had  ex- 
press(?d  pleasure  that  farm  prices  had 
fallen.  The  same  article  by  William  M. 
Blair  quoted  Mr.  Freeman  as  predicting 
the  following  declines  by  the  end  of  the 
year:  Poultry  and  eggs,  down  15  to  20 
percent;  vegetables,  down  20  to  25  per- 
cent; potatoes,  10  percent;  meat  animals. 
5  percent.  Mr,  Freeman  was  also  quoted 
as  predicting  average  prices  of  all  farm 
products  would  be  6  to  10  percent  lower 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

Four  quarters  after  this  astonishing 
performance  by  the  key  administrator  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  what  is 
the  situation?  A  check  of  current  mar- 
ket prices  based  on  the  Government's 
most  recent  agricultural  price  listing 
shows  meat  animals  are  not  down  just  5 
percent  as  Mr.  Freeman  predicted,  they 
are  down  25  percent  for  hogs,  10.4  percent 
for  beef  cattle,  16.1  percent  for  sheep, 
and  19.8  percent  for  lambs.  Eggs  are 
down  16.9  percent  and  chickens  are  down 
17.9  percent.  Potato  prices  have  fallen 
11.7  percent  in  the  past  year.  Vege- 
tables such  as  lettuce,  is  down  35.6  per- 
cent, green  beans  are  down  39.4  percent, 
and  cabbage  is  down  17.8  percent. 

It  is  obvious  the  consumer-oriented 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  used  many  means  to  bring 
about  these  catastrophic  declines  in  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  few  less 
predictions  and  more  help  with  matters 
like  cutting  off  the  dairy  import  flood. 
Such  imports  have  heavily  contributed 
to  lower  farm  income.  As  an  example, 
dairy  imports  have  increased  300  percent 
in  1  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
2.7  billion  pounds  of  foreign  dairy  prod- 
ucts imported  last  year  amounts  to  the 
milk  from  over  300,000  U.S.  cows,  or  the 
production  of  more  than  6,000  U.S.  dairy 
farms  with  50  cows  each. 

Nor  is  our  concern  limited  to  dairy 
imports.  Beef  imports  have  increased 
around  40  percent.  Sheep  and  lamb  im- 
ports increased  69.2  percent  in  1965-66 
over  1964-65.  The  value  of  egg  and  egg 
products  imports  increased  by  219  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1966  over  fiscal  1965. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Freeman 
has  belatedly  recommended  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  direct  the  Tariff  Conunis- 
sion  to  establish  import  quotas  on  such 
dairy  products  as  colby  cheese  and  Junex. 
a  butterfat  blend — dairy  products  whose 
sale  in  the  United  States  is  far  above  ex- 
isting limits  because  of  loopholes  in  pres- 
ent tariff  regulations. 

However,  even  if  the  Tariff  Commission 
acts  quickly,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  hearings  and  deliberation  mean 
a  minimum  delay  of  some  2  months  be- 
fore any  new  dairy  import  controls  could 
be  imposed. 

Consequently,  I  sent  Secretary  Free- 
man the  following  wire  on  Friday,  March 
31: 
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Dairy  Imports  situation  lndlcat«8  emer- 
gency treatment  required.  Request  you  de- 
termine extent  of  emergency  and  ask  Presi- 
dent take  immediate  action  In  accordance 
paragraph  two  of  subsection  (B)  Section  22 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Your  action 
of  March  30  Insufficient  resulting  In  undue 
delay  during  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
even  greater  volume  import  pressure  from 
foreign  sources.  In  view  of  President's  emer- 
gency action  taken  last  year  to  Increase  Im- 
port quotas,  recommendation  of  emergency 
action  this  year  to  reduce  quotas  Is  now  re- 
quired Three  hundred  percent  Increase  In 
dairy  Imports  and  lowest  farm  parity  ratio 
since  1934  emphasize  need  to  relieve  pressure 
on  Income  of  our  dairy  farmers. 


Ing  every  effort  to  teach  their  clnldren  De- 
mocracy, belief  In  God  and  justice  for  all,  It 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  those  elected 
by  the  people  to  reappraise  and  to  readjust. 

We  heartily  commend  Congressman  Saylor 
for  his  role  as  author  of  the  bill.  His  tenac- 
ity. Integrity  and  his  extreme  patriotism  have 
long  been  recognized  by  his  constituents.  It 
would  be  well  for  many  of  our  leaders  to 
follow  In  his  footsteps. 


US.     SUPREME    COURT    DECISIONS 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WWSF  of  Loretto.  Pa.,  recently 
editorialized  on  US.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  commended  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Saylor,  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  his  role  as  author  of  a  bill  ask- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
authority  to  override  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions encroaching  on  powers  delegated 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  respectfully  urge  evei-y  member 
of  this  body  to  carefully  study  the  pro- 
posal of  Congressman  Saylor.  I  believe 
it  merits  our  consideration.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

During  the  past  several  years  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  court  in 
the  land,  has  handed  down  some  decisions 
which  are  repugnant  and  Intolerable  to  the 
people  and  which  are  said  to  be  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  nation 

The  most  notorious  of  these  rulings  were 
those  regarding  the  teaching  loyalty  oath 
whereby  teachers  of  our  children  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  the  abolishment  of  prayer  In 
public  schools,  reapportionment  and  the  use 
of  confessions  in  criminal  trials. 

Decisions  such  as  these,  made  by  men  who 
even  by  virtue  of  their  office  are  recognized  os 
most  learned  men,  are  an  affront  to  patriotic 
American  people. 

American  parents  are  dismayed,  shocked 
and  resentful  The  decision  removes  from 
the  people  of  a  state  the  right  to  protect 
their  children  from  being  taught  a  philos- 
ophy of  self-destruction  according  to  US. 
Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  of  Johnstown. 

Representative  Saylor  noted  that  teachers 
are  no  longer  required  to  sign  certificates 
that  they  are  not  Communists.  Decisions 
such  as  these  has  led  Representative  Saylor 
to  Introduce  a  bill  asking  for  a  Constitution- 
al amendment  for  authority  to  override  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  method  recommended  would  permit 
Congress  to  negate  a  ruling  by  the  high 
court  on  a  two-thirds  vote  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

When  one  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  fol- 
lows a  course  that  is  repugnant  and  intoler- 
able to  the  staunch  Americans  who  are  mak- 


THE       FEDERAL      INTERROGATION 
ACT    OF    1967:   THE    COMMUNITY 
AND  THE  CRIMINAL 
Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman    from    New    Hampshire    IMr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in   the   Record   and   include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  joining  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
TaftI  in  introducing  the  Federal  Inter- 
rogation Act  of  1967, 

During  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  as  I  have 
watched  the  Nation's  crime  rate  grow. 
Since  1960,  crimes  against  the  person 
have  climbed  24,5  percent  per  rate  of 
population,  and  crimes  against  property 
have  increased  36.1  percent. 

People  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  Nation  have  demanded  a  halt  to  this 
trend.  Their  demands  are  becoming 
more  insistent,  and  with  good  reason. 

But  while  we  seek  to  halt  this  trend 
of  increased  criminal  activity,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  cherished 
rights  of  individuals  within  our  soci- 
ety. The  problem  is  to  attain  a  happy 
medium. 

One  area  of  growing  discontent 
throughout  the  Nation  is  in  interrogation 
of  peisons  accused  of  crimes.  The  con- 
fusion in  this  area  was  magnified  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona  (384  U.S.  436, 
1966).  Many  police  and  other  law- 
enforcement  officials  have  indicated  that 
vague  statements  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  have  created  undue  confusion  in 
interrogation  cases  and  have  hindered 
effective  law  enforcement. 

Some  measures  have  been  suggested 
to  correct  this  situation.  I  fear  that 
some  of  them  would  go  too  far  and  thus 
deny  to  the  criminally  accused,  rights 
which  are  given  to  every  American.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  clarify  the 
rules  of  the  game  for  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  We  must  not  be  faced 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  acknowledged 
criminal  freed  merely  because  a  police- 
man is  unable  to  guess  how  five  Supreme 
Court  Justices  will  vote  on  a  particular 
issue. 

To  help  solve  this  problem,  without 
going  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  I  am 
joining  in  introducing  the  Federal  Inter- 
rogation Act  of  1967.  which  offers  new 
approaches  to  this  whole  problem  of 
interrogation. 

Basically,  the  act  restricts  questioning 
to  controlled  conditions,  conditions 
which  would  insure  the  substantial  rights 


of  the  accused  person.  It  creates  a 
category  of  apprehension  prior  to  arrest. 
It  provides  for  questioning  during  a  re- 
stricted period  of  time  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  the  warning  cited  In  the 
Miranda  case.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  questioning  can  occur,  the 
subject  matter  which  can  be  covered,  and 
the  duration  of  such  questioning  are 
clearly  and  explicitly  circumscribed. 

Thus,  while  the  rights  of  the  person 
detained  are  clearly  spelled  out  and 
safeguards  provided,  this  provision  will 
also  assist  law  enforcement  ofQcers  by 
providing  specific  ground  rules  as  to 
permissible  conduct  on  the  initial  en- 
counter with  one  suspected  of  crime. 

The  act  would  thus  strengthen  the 
rights  of  any  citizen  who  may  be  ques- 
tioned by  explicitly  setting  forth  his 
rights  and  obligations.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  clearly  outlines  permissible  con- 
duct by  law  enforcement  oCQcers,  mini- 
mizing the  chance  of  a  court  procedural 
mistake  that  can  jeopardize  a  deserved 
conviction. 

This  control  is  provided  by  a  master 
of  examination  to  supervise  interroga- 
tion, a  position  established  by  this  act. 
The  master  of  examination  can  control 
any  examination  that  occurs  before  the 
accused's  attorney  is  present  and  this 
mechanism  can  assure  that  both  the  es- 
sential interest  of  the  community  and 
the  individual  will  be  safeguarded. 

This  bill  would  apply  to  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  coming  under  their  juris- 
diction, but.  with  the  Congress  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  this  approach,  the  States 
could  adopt  similar  legislation  if  they 
wished  to. 

I  hope  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  help  clarify  an  area  which  has 
been  one  of  increasing  concern  in  the 
Nation.  It  would  be  a  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  balancing  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing individual  liberty  with  the  needs  of 
the  community  in  coping  with  increas- 
ing criminal  activity. 


DISCRETIONARY     FISCAL     POWERS 
FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent editorials  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  made  a  persuasive  case  against 
granting  discretionary  tax  powers  to  the 
Executive 

On  March  23  the  Post  pointed  out  one 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Investment 
credit  experience.    The  Post  noted  that: 

Frequent  tax  changes,  which  would  be 
possible  if  the  Executive  were  granted  dis- 
cretionary authority,  are  likely  to  aggravate 
economic  instability. 

The  post  said: 

The  administration's  fickle  policy  of  off- 
and-on-again  tax  credits  disrupted  long-term 
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corporate  Investment  planning  and  doubtless 
will  reduce  capital  spending  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  a  time  when  a  vigorous  expan- 
sion Is  sorely  needed. 

Again,  on  March  26,  the  Post  con- 
cluded that: 

Frequent  tax  changes  are  a  source  of  eco- 
nomic InstabUity.  Given  the  Inability  to 
make  accurate  forecasts,  granting  discre- 
tionary fiscal  powers  to  the  Executive  will 
only  aggravate  the  situation. 

This  is  the  same  position  taken  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
committee's  March  17  report.  The  mi- 
nority said  grave  doubts  are  raised  about 
"the  ability  of  the  Government  to  finely 
tune  Its  policies  to  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  tlie 
postwar  period,  and  particularly  within 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  have  tended  to 
destabilize  the  economy." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  Washinston 
Post  editorials  of  March  23  and  26,  and 
the  section  of  the  1967  Joint  Economic 
Committee  minority  views  entitled 
"Longrun  Policy  Considerations": 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  23.  1967 1 
Rapid  Tax  Action 

Fiscal  myths  die  hard,  and  those  who 
would  arm  the  Executive  with  discretionary 
power  to  vary  tax  rates  will  doubtless  persist 
in  arguing  that  Congress  Is  Incapable  of 
acting  with  sufficient  speed  when  economic 
conditions  change.  But  the  fact  is  that 
within  ten  working  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  request,  the  bill  to  restore  the 
investment  tax  credit  was  approved  by  tlie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  voted  up  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Were 
It  not  for  the  Easter  recess,  the  legislative 
cycle  that  ends  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture might  have  been  completed  in  14  or 
15  days. 

The  other  lesson  to  be  learned  from  tlie 
Inve.'tment  credit  experience  is  that  frequent 
tax  changes,  whicii  would  be  possible  if  the 
Executive  were  granted  discretionary  author- 
ity, are  likely  to  aggravate  economic  Instabil- 
ity. Political  pressures,  poor  economic  anal- 
ysts and  a  refusal  to  utUlye  the  available  in- 
formation led  the  Administration  to  suspend 
the  tax  credit  last  October.  And  the  threat 
of  recession,  despite  feeble  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  caused  them  to  seek  Its  prema- 
ture restoration  within  six  months.  This 
fickle  policy  of  o(T-and-on-again  tax  credits 
disrupted  long-term  corporate  investment 
planning  and  doubtless  will  reduce  capital 
spending  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  a 
time  when  a  vigorous  expansion  is  sorely 
needed. 

A  reduction  in  corporate  tax  rates  would 
be  preferable  to  the  restoration  of  the  dis- 
criminatory investment  tax  credit.  But  now 
that  Congress  Is  committed  to  tlie  credit,  it 
should  look  with  Jaundiced  eyes  on  future 
requests  for  its  suspension.  The  "tax  flexi- 
bility." so  highly  touted  by  the  "new  econo- 
mists '  loses  its  appeal  on  the  way  from  the 
textbook   to   the   arena   of   economic   policy. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  19671 
Fiscal  Astigmatism 
How  can  the  restoration  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  on  March  10  be  logically  recon- 
ciled with  an  Income  tax  surcharge  that 
would  be  levied  on  June  30?  The  answer- 
barring  an  Improbably  rapid  reversal  of  the 
economic  trend — is  that  the  two  measures 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Determined  to  avoid 
a  deficit  as  large  as  President  Elsenhower's 
in  fiscal  1959  ($12.4  billion),  the  Johnson 
Administration  introduced   the  Income   tax 


surcharge  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that 
the  economic  slowdown,  discernible  in  the 
early  autumn  of  last  year,  would  give  way  to 
a  resumption  of  rapid  growth  early  in  this 
year.  But  the  drama  is  not  unfolding  ac- 
cording to  the  script,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing thespians  are  writhing  with  discomfort, 
denying  that  the  credit  was  restored  out  of 
fear  of  recession  and  Insisting  that  the  sur- 
charge proposal  is  not  dead. 

Other  administrations  struggled  with  the 
contradictions  that  persist  between  good  pol- 
itics and  an  appropriate  fiscal  policy.  In 
November,  1937 — five  months  after  the  onset 
of  the  deep  recesoion  of  1937-38— Treasury 
Secretary  Morgcnlhau  sounded  a  conserva- 
tive clarion  call  for  an  end  to  deficit  spend- 
ing. And  in  his  budget  message  of  January. 
1938,  President  Roosevelt  called  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  and  a  smaller  defi- 
cit. FDR  continued  on  that  wholly  inappro- 
priate fiscal  course  until  April  when  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  for  sharp  increases  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  recession,  one  of  the 
sharpest  In  history,  touclied  bottom  In  May, 
and  the  belated  fiscal  action  of  tlie  Roosevelt 
Administration  was  Improperly  credited  with 
bringing  about  the  recovery. 

President  Truman  was  even  more  stub- 
born. After  Congress  cut  taxes  over  his  veto 
in  1948,  he  persisted  in  demanding  a  higher 
tax  rate  long  after  the  onset  of  the  recession 
in  November,  1948.  In  February,  1949,  he 
was  asked  whether  he  would  advise  the  $4 
billion  tax  increase  if  the  country  were  head- 
ing into  a  recession.  The  President  said 
yes.  "we  are  trying  to  avoid  a  deficit."  In 
July  he  finally  withdrew  the  proposal  for 
higher  taxes.  Mr.  Truman  assailed  Congress 
for  reducing  taxes  during  the  inflationary 
pressures  of  1948,  but  their  timing,  though 
unintentional,  proved  better  than  Ills,  even 
though  the  tax  cut  did  not  prevent  the  re- 
cession. 

Tlie  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  histori- 
cal excursion  are  clear.  Despite  putative  ad- 
vances m  fiscal  theory  and  the  speeding  of 
the  flow  of  information  by  electronic  com- 
puters, the  economic  Judgment  of  the  policy- 
makers is  still  clouded  by  contradictory  po- 
litical goals.  So  long  as  schism  between 
good  economics  and  good  politics  persists, 
discretionary  fiscal  powers  should  not  be 
granted  the  Executive.  The  experience  of 
the  last  six  months  demonstrates  that  fre- 
quent tax  clianges  are  a  source  of  economic 
instability.  Given  the  inability  to  make  ac- 
curate forecasts,  granting  discretionary  fiscal 
powers  to  the  Executive  will  only  aggravate 
the  situation. 

Longrun  Policy  Considerations 
The  committees  he.irings  on  tlie  Presi- 
dents Economic  Report  produced  testimony 
by  several  eminent  private  witnesses  which 
raises  grave  doubts  about  the  ability  of  Gov- 
ernment to  "finely  tune"  its  policies  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  The  point  \va ,  made 
that  both  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  the 
postwar  period,  and  particularly  within  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  have  tended  to  de- 
stabilize the  economy.  Weaknesses  In  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  policy  execution  appear 
to  be  the  ciilef  limiting  factors  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  shape  appropriate  poli- 
cies, particularly  at  high  employment. 

Given  the  present  state  of  economic  knowl- 
edge and  our  Institutional  framework,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  are  unable  to  operate 
with  precision  at  all  times.  The  problems 
Include  the  limitations  of  economic  statistics 
and  forecasting,  the  time  required  to  execute 
a  policy  change,  the  interval  before  which 
policy  iias  its  impact,  and  uncertainty  about 
what  the  impact  will  be.  Taken  together, 
they  severely  limit  the  kind  of  "push  button" 
economic  policy  which  the  Council  of  Eco- 
n'^mic   Advisers   appears  to  advocate. 

The  limitations  of  economic  policy  are  most 
evident  in  a  period  of  hlgli  employment.  As 
one  witness  made  clear,  economic  policy  be- 


tween 1960  and  1965  appeared  to  oper:.te  with 
a  high  degree  of  precision  and  success  only 
because  there  was  a  considerable  margin  for 
error.  Unemployment  was  high,  and  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  unused  industrial 
capacity.  Today,  with  near  full  utilization 
o-  resources,  there  is  little  or  no  margin  for 
policy  error  Frequent  changes  in  the  degree 
of  stimulus  or  restraint  m  such  a  period 
becomes  p.^rticularly  dangerous. 

POLICY    GUIDES 

These  observations  tuggest  that — 
( 1 1  A  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  im- 
prove existing  economic  statistics  and  de- 
velop new  and  more  reliable  measures  of 
economic  activity.  We  recommend  that  the 
statistical  agencies  of  the  Government  un- 
dertr.ke  or  accelerate  efforts  to — 

(a)  Provide  quarterly  revisions  in  the  orig- 
inal GNP  forecast  for  the  year  made  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers; 

(b)  Improve  the  Federal  budget  informa- 
tion system,  including  quarterly  estimates 
of  budgetary  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
the  presentation  of  the  budget  each  year  in 
the  context  of  a  longrun  set  of  budgetary 
projectioni.  covering  at  least  a  5-year  per;od 
We  strongly  support  the  President's  propopal 
for  a  thorough  review  of  tatidgetary  concepts 
and  practices. 

(c)  Make  faster  progress  in  developing  a 
statistical  series  on  Job  vacancies.  Had  the 
administration  seen  the  vital  need  for  such 
a  series,  it  could  have  long  ago  induced  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  appropriate  the  mod- 
est sums  required  to  launch  such  an  effort. 
To  the  extent  such  statistics  pinpoint  un- 
filled Job  openings  by  occupation  and  geo- 
graphic area  they  would  be  invaluable  in 
shaping  effective  manpower  training  and 
guidance  programs.  Information  on  the  re- 
lationship between  tlie  number  of  persons 
unemployed  and  the  number  of  lob  vacan- 
cies also  "would  help  policymakers  determine 
with  greater  certainty  whether  aggregate  de- 
mand at  any  particular  time  was  deficient 
and.  if  so,  aid  tlie  development  of  policies 
to  deal  with  it.  In  this  connection,  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  must  be 
conr-tr.ntly  kept  up-to-date  in  a  period  '  f 
r.ipid  technological  change,  preferably  by 
ptittinp  it  into  loose-leaf  form. 

(dt  Develop  a  statistical  series  which 
measures  wealth  in  the  economy,  as  recom- 
mended bv  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  in  order  to  supplement  the  gross 
national  product  erles.  which  measures  eco- 
nomic activity  but  which  gives  an  imperfect 
picture  of  triie  economic  growth.  One  step 
towards  this  goal  would  be  the  development 
of  a  :apital  budget  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

(O  Develop  improved  regional  and  State 
economic    accounting. 

(  n  Measure  and  forecast  productive  capac- 
ity both  in  major  Industries  and  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

{g\  Determine  to  the  greatest  decree  pos- 
sible the  margins  of  error  in  our  economic 
statistics  and  prominently  publish  these  csti- 
mntes  alont.  with  the  figures  themselves 

TAN    CHANGES    FOR    LONGRfN    GROWTH 

(2)  Sharp  or  large  changes  In  fiscal  or 
monetary  policies  should  ordinarily  not  te 
mc.dc  at  high  employment.  In  order  to  avoid 
undesirable  and  unforeseen  Impacts,  policy 
changes  at  high  employment  should  be  made 
gradually  and  smoothly.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  guide  would  be  an  unexpected 
change  in  some  external  influence,  such  as 
a   sharp   spurt   in   defense   spending 

Ordinarily,  tax  changes  should  be  re.served 
for  longrun  growth  objectives.  We  are  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  Prof.  Arthur  Burns' 
case  for  small  annual  tax  reductions  as  a 
means  of  reducing  impediments  to  economic 
growth  once  the  defense  emergency  has 
passed.  If  regular  tax  reductions  promote 
a  strong  and  rapidly  growing  economic  base. 
Federal    revenues    will    actually    be    greater 
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than  at  higher   rates   which  act  as  a  drag 
on  economic  activity. 

(3)  With  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  at 
high  employment  confined  to  a  somewhat 
passive  and  accommodating  role,  more  posi- 
tive use  should  be  made  of  expenditure 
policy  to  realize  economic  objectives.  For 
example,  we  believe  that  at  high  employment, 
public  expenditures  on  training  and  re- 
training, education,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment can  greatly  assist  in  reducing  hard 
core   unemployment   without   Inflation. 

E.xpendltures  should  be  made  on  their 
own  merits  within  the  framework  of  a  broad 
set  of  national  priorities.  The  many  goals 
of  public  policy  are  capable  of  Imposing  In- 
finite demands  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
essential  at  all  times  that  spending  for  In- 
eflectlve.  duplicative,  or  low  priority  pro- 
grams be  eliminated  or  at  least  reduced,  thus 
permitting  tested  and  high  priority  progr.ims 
to  go  forward  at  an  orderly  and  productive 
pace 

There  should  be  no  quarrel  over  basic  ob- 
jectives. It  is  cle  ir  to  everyone  that  the 
share  of  the  Nation's  resources  that  can  be 
claimed  by  the  Federal  sector  Is  limited.  To 
meet  legitimate  needs  within  the  limits  of 
resources  which  the  public  is  willing  to  al- 
locate to  the  Feder.il  Government  requires 
the  establishment  of  priorities.  It  also  re- 
quires Judging  programs  on  a  strict  cost- 
benefit  basis  and  determining  whether  our 
goals  nxight  better  be  achieved  by  reducing 
or  eliminatuig  some  programs,  expandmg 
others,  or  by  providing  incentives  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


GOOD    NEWS    REPORTING    IN    THE 
POWELL  CASE 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  any 
conditions  the  news  media  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  report  back  to  the  people  ful- 
ly and  fairly.  Under  conditions  where 
misrepresentation  or  less  than  full  re- 
porting could  ignite  inflammatory  reac- 
tions, this  responsibility  of  the  news 
media  is  heightened. 

One  such  case  was  recently  before  us. 
News  reporting  on  the  House  vote  to 
exclude  Adam  Clayton  Powell  unfortu- 
nately focused  upon  rejection  of  the 
views  expressed  in  the  Celler  commit- 
tee's select  report,  and  very  little  was 
reported  on  the  reasons  for  the  motion 
to  exclude — which  incidentally  carried 
the  day.  Without  adequate  reporting  on 
the  reasons  for  exclusion,  unwarranted 
inferences  have  been  drawn.  I  am 
therefore  placing  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  from  the  Columbia  Daily  Tiibune 
of  March  12,  which  In  my  judgment 
exemplifies  a  fine  effort  to  get  to  the 
basis  of  an  issue  and  publicize  it: 
Curtis  Says  House  Action  on  Powell  Not 
Punishment 
On  Wednesday  March  1,  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives  voted,  307  to  116,  to  exclude 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New  Yorlc  from 
his  seat  In  the  (Congress. 

The  action  was  taken  after  a  special  House 
committee  presented  a  resolution  to  cen- 
sure Powell.  One  him  $40,000  and  strip  him 


of  his  seniority,  but  allow  him  to  retain  his 
seat  in  the  House. 

After  the  House  voted  down  a  move  to 
shut  off  debate  on  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion and  block  all  amendments.  Rep.  Thomas 
Curtis.  R-Mo..  of  Webster  Groves  succeeded 
In  amending  the  censure  resolution  with  a 
resolution  of  his  own  to  exclude  Powell  from 
membership  in  the  House  and  the  final  vote 
was  taken. 

Because  of  wide  Interest  In  the  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  cases,  the  Tribune  and  KFRU 
made  arrangements  for  an  interview  with 
Rep  Curtis  while  he  was  in  the  Central 
Missouri  area  two  days  ago  to  lecture  at 
Central  Methodist  College  at  Fayette  and 
to  address  a  Young  Republicans  luncheon 
at  Boonvllle. 

The  following  tape-recorded  Interview  was 
conducted  bv  Managing  Editor  Larry  Graeb- 
ner  of  The  Tribune  and  News  Director  Eric 
Engberg  of  KFRU. 

Question:  Congressman  Curtis,  what  were 
Interested  in  is  the  role  that  you  played 
last  week  In  the  action  to  exclude  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  his  seat  in  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives.  Just  what  is  It  that  Mr. 
Powell  did  that  led  to  this  extreme  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House? 

Curtis:  Well,  back  In  January,  there  was 
a  move  to  have  him  step  aside  on  the  basis 
of  allegations  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
actions  which  constituted,  if  proven  in  a 
criminal  court,  felonies  such  as  embezzle- 
ment, forgery,  scoffl.iw.  contempt  of  court, 
and  Eo  on.  I  felt  at  that  time,  and  the  Con- 
gress did.  too.  that  Ifs  unfair  to  re.ich  a 
judgment  without  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  answer  these  charges  and  also  to  be  sure 
that  some  group  objectively  looked  Into  them 
to  see  if  they  were  true.  So.  we  created  this 
select  committee,  and  the  select  committee 
met,  and  reported;  unanimously,  by  the  way. 
This  was  chaired  by  Emanuel  Celler,  who  Is 
a  very  good  friend  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  on  this  committee  was  a  very  fine  young 
Negro  congressman.  Conyers,  from  Detroit. 
This  oomnuttee  found  unanimously  that  he 
was  guilty. 

Now,  here's  where  the  disagreement  lay; 
they  reconunended  then,  this  committee,  that 
he  be  very  severely  punished,  fined  $40,000, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera.  My  point  was  that  the 
committee  and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
had  been  distracted  from  the  real  issue  of  the 
case  by  their  concern  over  punishing  Powell. 
I  tried  to  point  out.  and  successfully 
pointed  out.  that  it  wasn't  Congress'  preroga- 
tive to  punish  Powell  or  anyone:  that's  for 
the  criminal  courts.  That's  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  governments  prerogative. 
But  we  had  a  very  grave  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  to  preserve  the  proper 
qualifications  of  Congressmen,  so  that  the 
Congress  could  perform  Its  function  in 
society  as  a  study  and  deliberative  and  legis- 
lative body. 

That,  certainly,  among  the  qualifications 
that  have  to  be  imposed  were  that  a  per- 
son not  be  guilty  of  violating  criminal  stat- 
utes. Criminal  statutes  which.  If  violated, 
and  proven  in  court,  bring  with  them  pun- 
ishment in  prison  and  deprivation  of  many 
of  the  aspects  of  citizenship.  Nor  could  we 
have  In  a  proper  study  and  deliberative  body 
and  legislative  body  a  scoffiaw.  Our  problem 
Is  to  protect  the  Congress,  not  to  punish 
Powell,  and  that  Is  why  I  moved  to  exclude 
him.  I  didn't  regard  the  exclusion  In  terms 
of  punishment."  Some  people  said,  "Well, 
wasn't  that  a  more  severe  punishment  than 
the  other?"  and  I  said.  "I  wasn't  thinking 
of  punishment."  My  argument  to  the  House 
was;  our  job — what  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Congress,  as  a  study  and  a  deliberative 
and  legislative  body — is  to  preserve  lu  In- 
tegrity In  the  eyes  of  the  people 

And  I  think  we  accomplished  it— we  cer- 
tainly have  the  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  was  the  Issue — and  it  prevailed 
by  almost  a  three  to  one  vote. 


(Editor's  note:  At  this  point  in  the  inter- 
view. Rep.  Curtis  was  asked  by  Graebner  to 
examine  an  editorial  which  appeared  last 
week  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  quoting 
a  letter  which  the  St.  Louis  newspaper  said 
had  been  sent  by  Curtis  to  a  constituent  In 
January.  Here  is  the  text  of  the  letter  as 
published  by  the  Post-Dispatch: 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  well  within  rea- 
son when  he  defends  his  actions  by  asking, 
in  effect,  why  pick  on  me?  Indeed,  why  pick 
on  him''  Others  have  been  doing  in  various 
ways— and  almost  as  fl;igrantly — everything 
he  "has  been  accxised  of  doing.  They  may  not 
have  been  as  arrogant  as  Powell  and  they 
have  not  carried  their  misconduct  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disregarding  Court  orders,  but  the 
essence  of  their  oUenses  in  some  instances 
have  been  worse,  in  my  Judgment,  than  the 
alleged  otTenses  of  Powell. 

Now,  if  the  Powell  ca^e  were  to  become  the 
catalyst  to  bring  about  basic  congressional 
reform  that  is  needed— namely,  establish- 
ing the  codes  of  conduct  by  law  and  estab- 
lishing the  procedures  for  their  enforce- 
ment by  law,  not  by  Individual  cases — then 
it  will  have  served  a  good  and  necessary 
purpose  However,  if  the  Powell  case  Is  Just 
to  be  another  ad  hoc  case,  like  the  censure 
of  Senator  McCarthy  or  the  ad  hoc  proceed- 
ings against  Senator  Dodd,  then  we  might 
Just  as  well  save  our  breath.  We  are  merely 
adding  a  little  more  camouflage  to  the  lead- 
ership In  the  House  and  Senate  to  distract 
the  public  attention  from  the  basic  rotten- 
ness that  presently  exists. 

mere  is  no  auestion  that  Powell  Is  being 
"gotten,"  that  'is.  if  the  powers  that  be  do 
decide  to  go  through  with  the  plan  to  throw 
him  to  the  wolves  to  keep  the  people  off 
their  back.  In  the  same  way  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy "got"  James  Hoffa.  Perhaps  both  men 
deserve  to  be  punished;  in  my  Judgment, 
they  do,  but  they  deserve  to  be  punished  for 
what  by  law,  it  has  been  proven  they  really 
did  and  that  others  who  enfract  those  same 
la'.vs  or  codes  of  ethics  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

In  commenting  on  the  letter,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  said:  "Mr.  Curtis'  letter  constituted 
a  strong  plea  for  even-handed  Impartial  en- 
forcement of  ethical  standards  on  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  wish  him  success  In 
any  future  efforts  he  may  make  to  reach 
that  goal." 

Question;  Now.  I  have  here  a  letter  which 
is  purported  to  be  a  letter  that  you  wrote  to 
a  constituent  of  yours  in  January,  that  was 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  this 
week;  have  you  seen  it? 

Curtis:  I  haven't  seen  it.  but  I  did  write 
a  lengthy  letter  to  my  constituency  who 
had  been  writing  to  me  in  January  about  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  case.  I  hadn't  seeii 
this  In  the  Post,  but  as  I  look  over  this.  I 
recognize  some  of  the.  well,  here's  the  con- 
cliislon— "Mr.  Curtis'  letter  constituted  a 
strong  plea  for  an  even-handed  and  im- 
partial enforcement  of  ethical  standards  on 
all  members  of  the  Congress."  This  Is  in- 
deed so;  now  as  to  the  start  of  this  letter 
•is  Adam  Clavton  Powell  well  within  rea- 
son when  he  defends  his  action  by  asking. 
in  effect,  why  pick  on  me?" 

Now.  only  well  within  reason  to  the  extent 
that  there  have  been  allegations  of  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  others,  but  notably  In 
Powell's  case,  he  did  not  deny  that  these 
charges  were  true.  These  other  Congressmen 
vociferously  say.  "No,  we  haven't  done  this." 
My  point  is.  the  Congress  should  have  been 
looking  into  their  actions.  We  should  have 
established  long  before  now  a  code  of  ethics, 
so  that  everyone  understands  what  Is  proper 
action  and  what  Is  improper  and  also  estab- 
lish the  mechanisms  whereby  that  code  could 
be  enforced.  We're  about  that  business  right 
now.  But  I  said  In  the  end  of  this  same 
letter  that  this  was  no  reason  for  holding 
back  on  enforcing  the  procedure  for  proper 
qualification  towards  Adam  Clayton  PowelU 
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It  should  be  Powell  and  anyone  else,  and 
that's  Indeed  my  position  and  I  think  that 
the  Congress  Is  moving  forward  and  to  this 
extent  the  Powell  case  has  been  extremely 
helpful,  because  It  has  forced  the  Congress, 
or  I  hope  It's  forcing  the  Congress,  to  do 
something  that  it  should  have  done  many, 
many  years  ago  and  ought  never  to  allow  to 
lie  dormant,  as  It  has  up  to  date. 

Question:  In  effect,  are  you  excluding  Mr. 
Powell  from  his  seat  to  some  extent  because 
he  didn't  answer  his  accusers? 

Curtis:  Well,  certainly.  Because  the 
charges  were  proven  to  be  true.  He  didn't 
answer  the  accusers.  I  assume,  because  he 
had  no  defense.  Incidentally,  the  evidence 
against  Powell  was  disclosed  by  this  commit- 
tee and  It's  a  public  report,  and  anyone  can 
read  It.  It  was  to  a  large  degree  documen- 
tary; he  had  signed  checks,  he  had  signed 
payroll  vouchers,  he  had  signed  travel  tickets. 
and  Indeed  he  had  signed,  or  apparently 
signed,  someone's  else  name  to  checks  and 
deposited  them  to  his  own  account.  So. 
these  are  found  to  be  facts.  Now  these  other 
allegations,  no  one  has  re.^lly  come  forward 
U>  try  to  press  the  charges  that  might  exist 
against  other  Congressmen.  It's  only  my 
personal  observation,  that  regrettably  some 
of  these  kind  of  offenses  do  exist,  and  It's  Im- 
portant that  we  not  Just  wait  and  lay  back 
for  people  to  press  these  ciiarges.  It's  impor- 
tant that  our  committee  look  Into  them  af- 
firmatively and  call  these  people  before  them. 
Question:  Mr.  Powell  has  decided  to  take 
his  case  to  the  federal  courts  and  attempt  to 
regain  his  seat  that  way.  Say  that  the  courts 
would  order  him  seated  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  House  and  your  personal  position? 

Curtis:  Well.  I  think  the  position  of  the 
House  and  my  personal  position  would  be  the 
same;  that  we  Just  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  Supreme  Court;  that  this  is  not  an  area 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  government,  to  deal  with. 
This  Is  an  area  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
singles  out  for  the  Legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  And  Just  as  I  said,  I  didn't 
think  It  was  up  to  the  Congress,  or  the  Legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government,  to  be  con- 
cerned with  punishing  p>eople.  that's  the  Ju- 
dicial branch.  I  say  It  Is  not  the  Judicial 
branch's  concern  as  to  what  the  Legislative 
branch  decides  are  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  people  to  make  up  the  Legislative 
branch.  So,  we  would  simply  re'^pectfully 
disagree,  and  continue  on  our  legislative  pro- 
gram. I  guess  nothing  else  would  happen; 
the  Supreme  Court  can't  enforce  anything. 
The  President,  who  represents  the  third 
branch  of  government,  the  Executive,  has  al- 
ready said  that  this  Is  none  of  his  business 
and  I  was  very  happy  he  did  say  that,  because 
it  is  the  Legislative  branch's  business  and 
responsibility. 

Question:  If  you  were  subpoenaed  to  test- 
ify In  Mr.  Powell's  court  actlon_  as  I  under- 
stand Congressman  Celler  already  has  been, 
will  you  testify? 

Curtis:  Well  Congressman  Celler  and  my- 
self, or  any  Congressman,  will  have  to  sub- 
mit that  subpoena  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  their  action.  We  can't  accept 
subpoenas  without  the  approval  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Now,  what  the  House 
decides  to  do  on  this,  and  whether  they  will 
let  their  members  testify,  I  don't  know. 
We're  now  going  tc  employ  counsel,  who  vrtU 
help  determine  these  Constitutional  ques- 
tions on  our  behalf.  If  the  Congress  said 
that  we  could  testify,  then  of  course  we 
would. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  about  Pow- 
ell's chances,  or  James  Meredith's  chances 
against  Powell  in  the  new  election? 

Curtis:  I  think  it  depends  on  two  things: 
1.  Will  the  news  media  begin  to  report  what 
really  occurred  In  the  House  during  this  de- 
bate? 1  mean,  that  It  had  no  racial  over- 
tones. A  lot  of  the  people  in  Harlem  do  think 
tliat  there's  racial  overtones,  and  I  can  be 


sympathetic  with  those  If  they  think  that's 
what  It  is.  But  when  they  see  that  this  is 
an  issue,  not  of  who  It  was.  but  someone  who 
is  guilty  of  these  kind  of  criminal  violations, 
they  won't  want  to  be  represented  by  that 
kind  of  person  any  more  than  the  Congress 
would  want  that  kind  of  person  down  there. 
The  second  thing.  If  the  Justice  Department 
starts  doing  Its  Job.  which  is  to  take  these 
facts  that  tills  committee  found,  and  submits 
them  to  a  grand  Jury  and  moves  forward  with 
prosecvition.  maybe  Mr.  Powell  will  be  knock- 
ing on  prison  doors  rather  than  on  the  doors 
of  Congress. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  FACTS— NOT 
EXECUTIVE  CONCLUSIONS  ON 
THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  April  should  bring  even  greater 
interest  and  public  dialog  on  the  draft. 
Several  congressional  committees  have 
scheduled  hearings  on  certain  aspects  of 
the  various  systems  of  military  man- 
power procurement.  Great  attention 
will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  month  by  the  President.  In  the 
interest  of  promoting  dialog  and  study, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  I  have  writ- 
ten the  President  requesting  that  the 
supporting  data  and  working  papers 
upon  which  he  and  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission based  their  recommendations  be 
released  for  public  examination.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  information  it  needs  to  intel- 
ligently consider  this  issue,  and  to  allow 
the  Congress  to  accord  whatever  merit 
might  be  due  these  recommendations 
and  to  put  them  in  proper  perspective 
alonpsidc  of  other  competing  proposals 
for  draft  reform. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President 
will  make  public  his  working  papers,  and 
I  shall  make  them  available  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  letter  to  the  President  sent  by 
Congressman     Rumsfeld     and     myself 

follows : 

March  24.  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washiiigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  March  6  you  sub- 
mitted your  recommendations  for  altera- 
tions of  the  nation's  draft  laws  to  the  Con- 
gress. As  you  are  aware,  many  individuals, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  have  been 
simultaneously  studying  this  matter.  Sev- 
eral Congressional  Committees  have  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  examine  certain 
aspects  of  military  manpower  procurement 
in  the  near  future,  prior  to  extending  or 
amending  the  draft  laws  In  June  of  this  year. 
Many  Congressmen  and  other  Interested 
students  of  the  draft,  plan  to  testify  before 
these  committees  and  do  whatever  possible 
to  secure  a  full  public  airing  of  all  aspects  of 
military  manpower  procurement. 

The  recommendations  you  made  in  your 
message  should  be  explored   to  the  fullest 


extent  possible.  However,  in  order  to  do 
this,  it  Is  essential  that  the  Congress  be  pro- 
vided not  Just  with  your  recommendations, 
but  with  some  of  the  research,  background 
data,  and  working  papers  upon  which  your 
recommendations  were  based.  Because  of 
your  long  experience  with  the  legislative 
branch,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
mere  conclusions,  although  deserving  of 
some  respect,  are  of  only  limited  value  to  a 
working  Congress  Given  the  facts.  Con- 
gress can   reach   the   proper   conclusions. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Advi!:c;-y  Com- 
mission on  the  Selective  Service  ar.d  ycur 
recommer.dations  summarily  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  volunteer  system  of  manpower 
procurement.  This  proposal,  however,  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans.  In  and  out  of  Congress. 
This  is  because  a  voluntary  system  offers  the 
advant;-iges  of  the  elimination  of  conscription, 
long  run  reduction  in  costs,  fair  treatment 
of  the  serviceman,  and  a  more  expert  and 
technically  trained  army.  These  possibili- 
ties have  stimulated  many  students  of  the 
draft  to  compile  data  and  develop  research 
which  lead  to  opposite  conclusions  to  those 
reached  by  you  and  your  commission.  A 
meaningful  dialogue  can  be  obtained  only  if 
you  are  willing  to  release  and  make  public 
the  research  data  and  working  papers  on  the 
key  questions  pertinent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  volunteer  army. 

■your  message,  and  the  report  of  your  com- 
mission, headed  by  Burke  Marshall,  contain 
no  background  information  supporting  the 
statements  on  re-enlistment  motivation  and 
the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer  army.  On  the 
subject  of  re-enllstment  motivation.  It  is 
stated  in  your  message  to  the  Congress  that 
your  studies  have  shown  that  a  great  portion 
of  enlistments  were  motivated  by  the  threat 
of  the  draft  and  that  "research  has  also  dis- 
closed that  volunteers  alone  could  be  ex- 
pected to  man  a  force  of  little  more  than  two 
million."  In  order  to  evaluate  these  state- 
ments it  is  essential  to  know  among  other 
things  what  research  techniques  were  used 
to  probe  enlistment  motivation,  and  what 
types  of  individuals  were  surveyed.  The 
statistics  will  have  little  meaning  unless  en- 
listments and  re-enllstment  is  considered 
along  with  the  necessary  accouterments  of 
attracting  a  volunteer  army;  namely  higher 
pay,  greater  fringe  benefits  such  as  improved 
retirement  provisions,  better  housing  for 
servicemen's  families  and  educational  bene- 
fits for  their  children,  and  proper  utUlzatlon 
of  the  individuals'  clvlUan  skills,  or  putting 
"round  pegs  in  round  holes."  One  of  the  seri- 
ous flaws  of  the  Defense  Department's  "report 
on  the  report"  made  last  July  was  that  it 
considered  re-enllstment  motivation  aimost 
totally  within  the  context  of  existing  pay 
scales  and  living  conditions.  Without  fur- 
ther knowledge  it  appears  that  your  second 
commission— the  Marshall  Commission — 
made  the  same  mistake  and  relied  on  the 
incomplete  figures  provided  by  your  previous 
report. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  a  voluntary  army 
Is  also  a  key  question  going  to  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  proposal.  Your  message  states 
that  "clearly  the  costs  would  be  too  high  ". 
Again,  the  Congress  and  the  public  must 
know  what  are  your  techniques  of  measure- 
ment and  what  are  your  underlying  assump- 
tions Some  studies,  which  have  been  made 
public,  reach  a  contrary  conclusion.  Among 
these  are  studies  by  Prof.  Walter  Oi.  former 
Pentagon  manpower  economist  now  with  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Their  studies  con.sider,  as  they  must,  such 
factors  as  reduced  training  costs  through  re- 
duced turnover  of  personnel,  greater  effici- 
ency and  expertise  of  technical  personnel, 
abolition  of  the  draft  bureaucracy,  alterna- 
tive costs  foregone  by  the  society  through  the 
draft,  and  others.  These  studies  tend  to 
show   that   the   cost  of  a   voluntary   system 
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may  In  the  long  run  be  less  than  any  other 
and  certainly  that  the  estimate  can,  through 
study  be  pinpointed  much  more  exactly  than 
your   previous  DOD   report   which  estimated 
$5  to  «17  billion.     Dr.  Oi.  for  example,  esti- 
mates around   «4  8   billion.     Others   provide 
reasons  for  reducing  this  figure  even  further. 
Finally,  your  message  citing  a  lack  of  ■•flexl- 
bUity"   as  an  argument   against   a  volunteer 
army  will  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny.     A  ready 
Reserve,  whose  members  maintain  their  ci- 
vilian skills  for  immediate  transferral  to  the 
military  when   needed,  is  a  component  part 
of  any  serious  proposal   for  voluntary  man- 
power  procurement.     Furthermore,    it   must 
be  realized  that  anv  system  of  military  man- 
power   prtKurement    will    require    a    contin- 
gent compulsory  system  to  be  employed   In 
Uie  event  US.  commllinents  require  greater 
numbers  than  the  basic  system  can  provide. 
Your  statement  that  a  voluntary  army  would 
"force  us  to  gamble  with  the  Nations  se<;u- 
rity  is  pure  rhetoric  devoid  of  any  meaning 
in    this   context.     No    responsible    person    is 
suggesting   a   system   so    innexible   it^  woiUd 
"gamble  with  the  national  security." 

Our  draft  laws  directly  affect  almost  fam- 
ily in  America,  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
and  our  military  position  in  the  world.  Your 
recommendations  aa  recommendations. 
should  be  accorded  great  respect.  However. 
In  no  sense  can  they  replace  proper  Con- 
gressional study  or  full  public  hearings. 
Without  supporting  data  and  working  pa- 
pers, the  strength  of  your  proposals  are  seri- 
ously dlmiulshed.  Thus  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  working  papers  of  your  National 
Commission  on  the  points  discussed  be  made 
aviUlable  to  us  lu  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Thomas  B.  Cvrtis. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS 
MARKETING  ACT  OP  1967 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
MayI  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
6  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  producer  associations. 
The  propcsed  Agricultural  Producers 
Marketing  Act.  H  R.  4889,  is  designed  to 
improve  market  negotiation  conditions 
for  U.S.  farmers  by  establishing  stand- 
ards of  fair  practices  to  be  required  of 
handlers  in  their  dealings  with  producers 
of  agricultural  products  and  their  coop- 
erative associations. 

This  legislation  would  protect  the 
existing  right  of  farmers  to  organize 
bargaining  associations  and  to  engage  in 
other  group  efforts  without  undue  influ- 
ence from  buyers,  processors,  packers,  or 
others,  in  such  areas  as  discrimination 
among  producers,  blacklisting,  boycotts, 
or  other  coercive  or  deceptive  methods. 
I  chose  to  Introduce  this  bill  because 
I  am  convinced  by  the  evidence  I  have 
seen  that  legislation  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect producers  from  discrimination 
based  on  their  affiliations.  However,  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  this  measure 
Is  positive  in  nature,  not  negative.  Pro- 
tection, not  penalty,  is  the  Intent  of  H.R. 


4889.  Upon  Introducing  the  bill,  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  not  force  handlers  to  ne- 
gotiate with  farmers  or  their  coopera- 
tives. It  will  preserve  the  long- 
recognized  right  of  a  businessman  in 
America  to  deal  with  whom  he  chooses. 
stipulaUng  only  that  he  does  not  use 
that  Individuals  membership  In  a  pro- 
ducers' organization  as  a  criterion  for 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  deal  with 
him.  It  will  not  discriminate  against 
the  proce.s.sors  nor  will  it  unjustly 
penalize  them.  In  fact,  just  the  reverse 
is  true.  Handlers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts will  benefit  from  this  proposal,  just 
as  will  U.S.  farmers,  for  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  a  few  unethical  buyers  can 
damage  an  entire  Industry. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  intent  behind 
H.R.  4389,  however,  much  apprehension 
and  misunderstanding  of  its  provisions 
has  arisen  in  certain  areas.  Because  of 
this,  it  is  important  that  we  clearly  un- 
derstand just  what  this  bill  will  and  will 
not  do. 

Section  4  is  the  heart  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  It  begins  like  this: 

Sec  4  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  handler 
knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  employee 
or  agent  lo  engage  in  the  following  practices: 
(a)  to  lnt?rffre  with  or  restrain,  or 
threaten  to  l-ntcrfere  with  or  restrain,  by 
boycott,  coercion,  or  any  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice,  any  producer  in  the  exercise 
of  his  righi  to  join  and  belong  to  an  associ- 
ation of  producers; 

The  point  has  been  raised  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  that  Federal  and 
State  antitrust  laws  now  prohibit  collec- 
tive boycotts,  restraint  and  coercion. 
However,  even  If  this  contention  v,ere 
entirely  correct.  It  would  still  not  meet 
the  problem  of  an  action  where  no  col- 
lective activity  or  conspiracy  Is  Involved. 
The  key  'vord  here  Is  "collective."  Of 
what  value  are  laws  against  unfair  "col- 
lective" action  if  the  offenses  are  being 
committed  by  only  one  handler — espe- 
cially when  that  handler  may  be  a  very 
large  processor  representing  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  market? 

Experience  has  shown  that,  at  best, 
current  law  provides  a  very  cumbersome 
and  protracted  procedure  for  legal  ac- 
tion. The  producers  of  farm  products, 
especially  perishable  farm  products,  need 
prompt  action  If  It  Is  to  be  of  any  value 
to  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  opponents  of 
H.R.  4889  that  the  term  "interfere  with" 
could  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  almost 
any  procrssor  action  or  statement  con- 
cerning a  bargaining  association.  How- 
ever the  term  "interfere  with"  as  used 
here'  is  limited  to  "boycott,  coercion,  or 
any  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice." 
The  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the 
producer  to  establish  that  Interference 
by  a  handler  was  in  one  of  these  cate- 
gories.    The  section  continues: 

(b)  To  dl-scrlmlnate  or  theaten  to  di^^crlm- 
Inrite  against  anv  producer  with  respect  to 
price,  quantity,  quality,  or  other  terms  of 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  agricultural  com- 
modities beoatise  of  his  membership  in  or 
contract   with   an   association   of   producers; 


This  provision  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  to  be  unlawful  under  the  terms  of 
this     legislation,     such     discrimination 


must  be  because  of  the  producer's  mem- 
bership In  or  contract  with  an  associa- 
tion of  producers.  This  would  mean 
that  a  producer  could  not  sustain  a  ca?e 
unless  he  carried  the  full  burden  of  proof 
of  not  only  establishing  discrimination, 
but  also  proving  that  this  discrimination 
was  because  of  his  membership  in  an 
association  of  producers.  Even  at  this 
point  the  processor  would  have  an  ade- 
quate defense  if  he  could  establish  that 
the  discrimination  was  because  of  other 
factors.  Certainly  where  a  real  dis- 
agreement exists  as  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
crimination, an  impartial  tribunal  should 
decide— not  either  of  the  Involved  par- 
ties. 

The  Intent  of  this  measure  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  normal  functionins 
of  the  marketplace.  It  is  essential  that 
handlers  be  free  to  exercise  their  right  to 
deal  with  whom  they  please,  and  to  bar- 
gain for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
commodity  which  they  desire,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
producers  to  form  and  join  their  own 
bargaining  associations.  The  section 
goes  on: 

(c)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  breach,  cancel  or  other- 
wise terminate  a  membership  agreement  or 
marketing  contract  with  an  association  of 
producers; 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  State 
common  law  already  prohibits  any  per- 
son from  inducing  a  person  to  breach  his 
contract  with  another.  This  however. 
Is  a  better  argument  for  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  than  It  Is  against.  There  Is 
good  reason  to  state  clearly  In  statutory 
form  what  all  agree  should  be  present  m 
"common  law." 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
term  "Intimidate"  is  not  clearly  enough 
defined.  Legally,  "intimidate"  is  not  a 
vague  term.  Even  as  defined  by  Web- 
ster its  meaning  needs  little  clarifica- 
tion- "to  make  timid  or  fearful;  to  in- 
spire or  affect  with  fear,"  and  "specifi- 
cally to  deter,  as  by  threats."  "Intimi- 
dation" is  hardly  a  sound  business  prac- 
tice and  is  certainly  not  an  appropriate 
activity  for  a  processor  in  regard  to  a 
producer's  membership  in  "an  associa- 
tion of  producers."     Continuing: 

(d)  to  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value  in  excess  of  the  true  market  value 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  is  be- 
incr  purchased,  or  offer  any  other  inducement 
or°reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or 
ceasing  to  belong  to  an  association  of 
producers; 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  contended 
that  this  provision  could  be  interpreted 
to  apply  whenever  a  processor  pays  a 
price  to  growers  above  the  price  de- 
manded by  an  association.  In  fact,  tne 
producer  would  have  to  carry  the  fuu 
burden  of  proof  that  the  payment  was 
above  the  true  market  value.  Obviously 
this  would  give  handlers  extensive  flexi- 
bility In  price  offers.  The  provision  is 
purposely  draft«d  to  apply  only  to  those 
cases  where  it  can  be  established  that 
the  processor  has  specifically  sought  to 
reward  a  producer  for  not  joining  an  as- 
sociation. Clearly  It  would  have  to  be 
proved  that  the  reward  was  not  omy 
given  to  the  producer  but  that  it  was  giv- 
en because  he  refused  to,  or  ceased  to. 
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belong  to  an  association.    Section  4  con- 
tinues: 

(e)  To  make  false  reports  about  the  fi- 
nances, management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  Interfere  by  any  un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice  with  the 
efTorts  of  such  associations  in  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof; 

This  prohibition  seems  to  be  a  very 
moderate  and  appropriate  one.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  it  would  have  to  be 
proved  that  such  false  reports  were  made 
and  that  they  were  made  "knowingly" 
since  section  4  does  bcgfn  by  stating: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  handler 
knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  employee 
or  agent  to  engage  In  the  following  prac- 
tices: .  . . 

In  addition  to  criticism  of  these  five 
paragraphs  In  section  4,  H.R.  4889  is  also 
meeting  objections  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  reported  un- 
favorably on  the  bill.  This  is  mislead- 
ing. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  last 
year  submitted  a  report  dated  July  15, 
1966.  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
issued  a  report  dated  July  25,  1966,  in 
reference  to  Senate  bill  S.  109  of  the 
89th  Congress.  My  bill,  H.R.  4889,  Is  an 
Improved  and  amended  version  of  that 
legislation,  and  as  yet  no  reports  have 
been  received  on  this  proposal. 

The  Justice  Department  report,  for 
example,  based  a  substantial  part  of  its 
opposition  on  section  5  of  the  bill  which 
the  Department  considered.  It  was  felt 
that  this  section  might  have  the  effect 
of  Insulating  all  mergers  and  price-fix- 
ing arrangements  involving  cooperatives 
from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
These  provisions  are  not  contained  in 
any  way  In  H.R.  4889. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  report 
concluded:  "By  reason  of  the  foregoing. 
It  does  not  appear  to  the  Commission 
that  there  Is  any  necessity  for  the  en- 
actment" of  the  legislation  which  it  con- 
sidered. This  statement  does  not  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  measure,  and  one 
of  the  Commissioners  dissented,  citing  a 
specific  case  where  an  existing  law  had. 
In  fact,  proved  completely  Ineffective. 
This  was  the  Tomato  case,  FTC  docket 
5994  (52  FTC  1607-58) ,  a  long,  protracted 
action  which  started  in  Ohio  In  1951  and 
was  not  finally  resolved  by  the  courts 
imtil  1957 — a  classic  example  of  the  kind 
of  problem  we  hope  to  end  with  H.R. 
4889. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
evidence  reveals  that  U.S.  farmers  are 
in  need  of  the  protection  offered  by  this 
bill.  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into 
this  situation  in  some  depth,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  and  what  I  found  has  per- 
suaded me  that  legislation  in  this  area 
is  necessary.  In  the  Commission's  final 
report,  we  said: 

Our  studies  Indicate  special  efforts  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  existing  right  of 
farmers  to  organize  bargaining  associations, 
to  approve  marketing  orders,  and  to  engage 
in  other  group  efforts. 

We  find  that  effective  and  prompt  action 
by  regulatory  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  proces- 
sor, shipper,  or  buyer  of  farm  products,  en- 
gaging In  or  affectlnt;  Interstate  trade,  from 
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obstructing  the  formation  or  operation  of  a 
producers'  bargaining  association  or  cooper- 
ative, and  from  Influencing  producers'  trn- 
derstandlng  of  or  voting  on  marketing  or- 
ders, referendums,  or  similar  programs,  by 
disseminating  false  or  misleading  informa- 
tion, discriminating  among  producers  In  any 
manner,  blacklisting,  boycotts,  or  other  co- 
ercive or  deceptive  methods.' 

1  believe  that  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
4889  is  a  necessary  and  proper  step  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  at- 
tracted wide  support  from  farmers,  pro- 
ducer organizations,  and  other  respon- 
sible groups  across  the  Nation.  At  this 
particular  time  we  are  especially  aware 
of  the  need  to  improve  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Farm  production  costs  are  pursuing  their 
relentless  upward  spiral,  leaving  our  pro- 
ducers of  food  in  an  unenviable  position 
as  they  contemplate  their  plummeting 
market  prices. 

Just  last  week,  we  were  Informed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
prices  received  by  farmers  have  con- 
tinued to  decline,  while  prices  paid,  which 
includes  interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage 
rates,  have  climbed  to  a  record  high. 
Last  year,  in  the  month  ending  March  15, 
1966.  the  parity  ratio  was  81.  This  year 
it  is  74 — a  level  reminiscent  of  the  black 
depression  days  of  the  thirties. 

American  consumers  cannot  afford  to 
be  complacent  about  low  farm  prices. 
In  tlie  first  place,  consumer  prices  are 
affected  little  by  fluctuations  In  farm 
prices.  Whatever  price  gains  consumers 
can  make  by  falling  farm  prices  are  rela- 
tively small.  And,  second,  consumers 
stand  to  lose  the  stability  of  their  source 
of  supply  if  farm  prices  are  not  fair  and 
adequate. 

The  latest  developments  In  the  dalrj' 
industry  clearly  show  us  that  an  in- 
equitable economic  situation  in  any  sec- 
tor of  agriculture  cannot  long  be  tol- 
erated without  serious  results.  Farmers 
have  made  their  position  known — they 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  and  underpaid 
in  the  name  of  a  false  consumerism.  No 
other  lndustr>-  in  this  Nation  would  be 
satisfied  to  function  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

All  of  this  only  serves  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Producers  Marketing  Act  of  1967,  H.R. 
4889,  as  part  of  a  broad  effort  to  im- 
prove marketing  conditions  and  prices 
for  U.S.  farmers.  This  legislation  will 
help  farmers  to  help  themselves  gain  a 
more  equitable  return  for  their  produc- 
tion. Farmers  must  be  treated  fairly — 
by  the  processor,  by  the  consumer,  and 
by  the  Government.  Let  us  resolve  to 
take  a  giant  step  in  that  direction,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  our  approval  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Producers  Marketing  Act. 


THE    50TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  FED- 
ERAL LAND  BANKS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


'  Food  From  Farmer  to  Consumer.  Report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Pood  Mar- 
keting.    June  1966.     Pp.  188,  189. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  there  was  a  daylong  celebra- 
tion in  Larned,  Kans..  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  banks. 
It  was  on  that  date  In  1917 — just  a 
month  before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I— that  the  first  local  land 
bank  was  chartered  In  that  community. 
It  was  organized  to  rescue  the  farm  pop- 
ulation from  a  financial  plight  in  which 
the  arrival  of  the  age  of  mechanized 
agriculture  found  the  farmer  unable  to 
pay  for  the  equipment  he  needed.  The 
farm  credit  system  not  only  rescued 
the  faimer  but  made  possible  the  growth 
of  Industry  to  supply  the  machinery  he 
needed — with  accompanying  jobs  to  in- 
dustrial workers. 

The  establishment  of  12  Federal  land 
banks  and  hundreds  of  local  associations 
broke  the  pattern  of  lack  of  credit  for 
the  farmer.  It  transformed  agriculture 
into  a  dynamic  business  enterprise. 
Loans  to  individual  farmers  have  been 
made  for  50  years  through  local  orga- 
nizations of  member  borrowers.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  sj'stem  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  devoted  senice  given  by  the 
men  who  conduct  it. 

I  want  to  single  out  one  of  them  for 
special  notice.  He  is  Mr.  Henry  Collings- 
worth who.  from  headquarters  In  Cat- 
lettsburg.  Ky..  long  has  served  the  needs 
of  farmers  In  a  score  of  Kentucky  cotm- 
ties.  In  paying  tribute  to  the  50  years  of 
public  service  given  by  the  land  banks,  we 
need  to  give  special  recognition  to  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  Mr.  Collings- 
worth is  an  outstanding  example. 

The  Land  Bank  Association  of  Cat- 
lettsburg,  of  which  Mr.  Collingsworth  is 
manager,  had  an  outstanding  loan  vol- 
tune  at  the  end  of  1966  of  $3,721,083, 
made  to  434  members. 

Directors  of  the  Catlettsburg  associa- 
tion are:  President,  L.  C.  Prlchard, 
Sandy  Hook;  tice  president.  Ray  Wells, 
Greenup;  and  E.  A.  Cecil.  Mlze:  George 
Runyon,  Ashland;  Burl  Cundiff,  Jack- 
son; and  Raymond  Jackson.  Ashland. 

The  120  counties  of  Kentucky  are 
served  by  the  land  bank  at  Louisville  and 
14  land  bank  associations.  President  of 
the  Louisville  bank  is  E.  'V.  Landers  who 
rose  from  the  ranks  and  deserves  recog- 
nition for  his  leadership  and  senice. 

This  system.  In  which  the  farmer- 
borrower  is  also  an  investor,  is  one  of 
the  legacies  that  have  come  to  us  from 
the  linancial  reforms  instituted  by 
Woodrow  Wilson's  administration.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  sound  judgment  of  those 
who  established  the  system  that  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  some  of  the  severest 
strains  farm  financing  has  known,  in- 
cluding the  depression  of  the  1930's.  It 
has  survived  through  great  transforma- 
tions in  the  agricultural  processes  of  our 
coimtry.  Although  Government  money 
was  put  into  It  at  the  start,  it  had  gradu- 
ated fully  into  private  enterprise  20  years 
ago.  Today  it  operates  at  no  expense  to 
the  Government.  Its  390.000  long-term 
mortgages  are  held  by  member  borrowers 
and  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
runs  well  over  $5  billion. 
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GOLDEN   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  DoLEl  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
the  special  order  to  appropriately  note 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
banks,  the  forerunners  and  now  the  sen- 
ior members  of  our  Nation's  extensive 
farm  credit  system.  In  this  system  we 
find  agriculture,  the  financial  commun- 
ity, and  the  Government  working  as  a 
constructive  alliance  to  provide  a  unique 
mechanism  for  transforming  capital  in- 
vestment into  farm  production. 

Today's  date  was  selected  for  this  com- 
memorative event  because  it  was  on  April 
3.  1917,  the  process  of  chartering  the  12 
Federal  land  banks  was  completed.  It 
was  on  April  3,  1917,  that  the  land  banks 
of  Houston,  Berkeley,  and  Spokane  re- 
ceived their  charters  from  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 
That  body,  the  direct  predecessor  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  of  today,  had 
been  duly  established  by  the  Congress  for 
the  purpo.se  of  implementing  the  then 
new  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

The  Board  determined  the  geograph- 
ical territories  of  the  12  farm  credit  dis- 
tricts and  proceeded  to  establish  a  head- 
quarters land  bank  in  each.  The  first 
bank  to  be  chartered  was  the  one  at 
Wichita,  on  March  1,  1917.  Between 
that  date  and  April  3  of  that  year,  char- 
ters were  also  granted  to  the  land  banks 
at  Springfield,  Mass.:  Baltimore.  Colum- 
bia. Louisville.  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Omaha. 

While  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
capital  for  the  banks  was  subscribed  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  this  was  "seed 
money,"  so  to  speak,  to  enable  them  to 
commence  operations  by  making  long- 
term  mortgage  loans  to  farmers.  It  was 
intended  from  the  start  that  the  banks 
and  the  local  bank  loan  associations 
should  eventually  operate  entirely  on  pri- 
vate funds;  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  self-supporting  and  should  suc- 
ceed only  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  the 
farmers,  growers,  and  ranchers  they  were 
designed  to  serve. 

Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  more 
dollars  in  emergency  Government  funds 
were  channeled  through  the  land  banks 
and  associations  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930s— thereby  saving  many  thou- 
sands of  farms  from  foreclosure  and  fi- 
nancial disaster — all  Government  money 
had  been  paid  back  to  the  Treasury  by 
1947. 

FIRST     CH.IRTER     TO     WICHITA 

In  the  course  of  events  back  in  1917, 
it  followed  that  since  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Wichita  had  been  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  charter,  the  local  bank  associa- 
tion in  Larned.  Kans..  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  obtained  the  initial  asso- 
ciation charter.  It  was  in  Larned,  there- 
fore, that  the  new  program  for  agricul- 
tural credit  commenced  operations. 

On  March  27,  just  a  week  ago  today, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  a 
community  celebration  at  Larned  In  ob- 
servance of  that  important  milestone  In 
the  history  of  agricultural  finance.  This 
event  was  one  rich  in  experiences,  drama- 


tizing most  effectively  the  contributions 
of  modem  agriculture  to  our  Nation's 
well-being.  It  brought  out  most  convinc- 
ingly, let  me  add,  that  the  agricultural 
resources  and  capacity  of  the  United 
States  are  certain  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance beyond  the  borders  of  our  land. 

AMBA.SSADOR    GOLDBERG    EMPHASIZES    CONTRIBU- 
TIO^f    OF    AMERICAN    PABMEB 

In  his  address  to  a  convocation  of  agri- 
cultural leaders,  prominent  business- 
men, and  civic  officials.  Mr.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, gave  emphasis  to  the  increasing 
stature  of  the  American  farmer  on  the 
world  scene,  as  nations  strive  for  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  crucial,  silent  battle 
of  food  versus  population. 

During  April  of  1917.  in  addition  to  the 
chartering  of  the  last  of  the  land  banks, 
the  original  farm  loans  were  issued. 
Here  again,  coincidentally.  the  honor 
went  to  a  farmer  in  Larned.  Subse- 
quently, many  more  real  estate  loans 
were  made  by  land  bank  associations 
throughout  the  country  during  1917. 
And  in  the  50  years  since,  more  than  2 
million  farmers  have  obtained  long-term 
financing,  in  a  total  volume  of  nearly 
$14  billion,  through  the  services  of  the 
land  bank  system. 

PRESIDENT    WILSON    SIGNS    FARM    LOAN    ACT 

XL  would  be  well  to  consider  the  ba.sic 
reason  underlying  the  creation  of  the 
land  banks.  When  President  Wilson 
sipncd  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  he  com- 
mented as  follow.s,  and  I  quote: 

The  farmers.  It  seems  to  me,  have  occu- 
pied hitherto,  a  singular  position  of  dlsad- 
v.^nt.iRP  They  have  not  had  the  same  free- 
dom to  get  credit  on  their  real  esuUe  that 
Others  have  had  who  were  In  manufacturing 
and  commercial  enterprises;  and  while  they 
have  sustained  our  life,  they  did  not  In  the 
same  degree  with  some  other,  share  In  the 
boiicfits  of  that  life. 

That  era  of  World  War  I  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  land  banks  was  a  bit  be- 
fore my  time;  but  perhaps  there  are 
Members  among  us  today,  and  friends 
in  the  galleries,  who  can  confirm  the  his- 
torical accounts,  that  agriculture  of  that 
period  was  far  behind  the  techno- 
logical pace  of  most  industry.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  previous  century, 
electrical  liUit  and  power  came  into  in- 
dustrial use.  Steam  power  hastened  the 
pace  of  passenger  and  freight  transpor- 
tation. Through  the  first  years  of  the 
new  century,  gasoline  combustion  power 
further  quickened  the  bustle  and  activity 
of  industry. 

Along  with  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  industrialism  there  was  developed  a 
svstem  of  capital  financing  and  credit 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  manufacturers: 
equity  shares  and  corporate  bonds  sup- 
plemented by  60-  to  90-day  short-term 
borrowings.  Business  and  industry 
found  in  credit  an  implement  for  pro- 
duction as  e.ssential  as  plant,  equipment, 
and  raw  materials. 

There  was  no  parallel  credit  system 
for  agriculture.  Farmers  had  no  choice 
other  than  to  utilize  as  best  they  could 
the  inadequate  and  costly  credit  serv- 
ices available.  Commerce  and  industry 
adapted  and  perfected  credit  to  their 
specialized  capital  requirements.  In 
agriculture,  however,  it  took  a  good  2 


years  or  more — and  still  does,  of  course — 
to  finish  out  a  beef  steer;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  crop  farmei-s  could  plant, 
harvest,  and  sell  in  a  period  as  short  as 
90  days. 

What  agriculture  needed — and  let  me 
emphasize  that  I  .speak  of  the  rual,  p  o- 
ductivc,  business  end  of  aJ'ricultuiT— 
was  a  source  of  dependable,  long-range. 
and  reasonable  co.st  financing.  Further- 
more, this  new  credit  source  would  have 
to  be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  special 
circumstances,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is  a  broad  term  which  covers 
many  contrasting  kinds  of  farmin!?. 
varying  from  region  to  region  with  the 
differences  in  America's  geography. 

FLEXIBILITY    AND    SOLIDARITY 

The  original  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
establishment  of  the  12  land  banks  in 
specific  geographic  parts  of  the  country 
endeavored  to  provide  flexibility  with 
respect  to  loans  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  provide  solidarity  and  a  safe  invest- 
ment with  respect  to  the  security  put 
up  for  mortgage  loans  and  land  bank 
bonds. 

The  land  banks  and  local  loan  associa- 
tions have  consistently  followed  at  least 
four  major,  guiding  principles  in  devel- 
oping specialized  credit  for  farmers. 
First,  they  recognized  that  agriculture  is 
essentially  a  family  type  of  enterpri.se,  as 
distinguished  from  industries  which  so 
oft«n  represent  mass  production  and 
mass  sales.  Second,  agriculture  is  a  bio- 
logical industry  influenced  by  weather 
and  climate,  in  which  it  may  take  years 
for  investment  to  be  returned,  contrast- 
ing with  rapid  turnover  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries.  Third,  whereas  pro- 
duction and.  indeed,  prices  are  often 
subject  to  considerable  control  in  indus- 
try, to  exercise  broad  management  over 
such  factors  in  agriculture  is  extremely 
difficult  and  hence  occurs  veiy  rarely. 
Fourth,  farming  cannot  be  suspended 
and  farm  family  labor  cannot  be  laid 
off  when  credit  dries  up  in  times  of  crisis. 

Many  standardized  practices  in  the 
field  of  credit  today  are  derived  from  in- 
novations introduced  by  the  Federal  land 
banks,  such  as  the  practice  of  permitting 
borrowers  to  pay  off  their  loans  at  any 
time  without  penalty,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  future  payment  funds  which  en- 
able farmers  to  build  cash  re-servcs  and 
receive  interest  of  such  reserves.  Also, 
loan  services  are  provided  to  member- 
borrowers  at  cost  through  the  return  of 
savings  to  members  in  the  form  of  diri- 
dcnds  on  their  association  stock. 

As  time  went  on.  it  became  evident 
that  the  land  bank  loaninc:  system  bene- 
fits all  farmers  using  credit,  regardless  of 
where  they  obtain  their  money,  because 
other  lenders  have  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  land  banks,  lowered  their  in- 
terest rates,  and  otherwise  improved 
their  services.  The  land  banks  also  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  basing  loans  on 
normal  agricultural  values  of  farms,  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  their  productive  poten- 
tials. Instead  of  the  current  market  value 
or  similar,  temporary  levels  of  value. 

Additional  flexibility  was  achieved  for 
farm  financing  when  the  Agricultural 
Credits  Act  of  1923  granted  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  power  to  charter  12  Federal  inter- 
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mediate  credit  banks.  Since  1933  these 
Institutions  have  been  the  main  source 
of  funds  for  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, which  provide  short-term  fi- 
nancing for  agricultural  operations.  The 
Fai-m  Credit  Act  of  1933  also  provided  for 
orpanizing  13  banks  for  cooperatives  as 
a  system  of  credit  for  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives. 

AH  of  these  elements  of  the  farm  credit 
system  were  brought  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953.  They  comprise 
the  world's  largest  cooperative  agricul- 
tural credit  program,  yet  they  by  no 
means  dominate  the  farm  credit  business 
of  the  United  States. 

nb3:d  roR  credit  has  expanded 
Agriculture's  forward  march  In  the 
effort  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  for  our  growing  population,  as 
well  as  to  meet  increasing  demands  over- 
seas for  American  farm  commodities,  has 
required  larger  and  larger  amounts  of 
capital.  In  turn,  therefore,  agriculture's 
needs  for  credit  have  continually 
grown — and  will  continue  to  expand  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Our  Nation  has 
ever>'  right  to  be  thankful  that  a  sound, 
workable  credit  structure  exists  for  fi- 
rwnclng  agricultural  production  In  the 
days  and  years  ahead,  when  people  the 
world  over  will  battle  the  threat  of  food 
shortages. 

This  is  a  time  of  tribute  to  all  those 
who  have  made  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  the  farm  credit 
system  possible.  When  all  Is  said  and 
done,  we  realize  that  it  has  been  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  farmers 
themselves,  which  make  this  a  significant 
jmniversary.  Therefore,  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  banks  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  "America's  farmers;  providers  of 
plenty." 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  so  many 
members  of  the  House  have  joined  to 
voice  their  appreciation  of  the  land 
banks,  of  the  farm  credit  system,  and 
most  of  all,  of  the  farmers,  growers, 
ranchers,  and  all  others  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. This  is  truly  an  hour  of  com- 
memoration for  American  agriculture, 
an  hour  of  honor  to  all  farmers  of  our 
land. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
at  this  point,  the  addresses  made  by  Am- 
bassador Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Gov.  Rob- 
ert Docking,  and  Gov.  R.  B.  Tootell,  at 
the  50th  anniversary  observance  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  in  Larned,  Kans.,  on 
March  27: 

Address  by  Ambassador  Arthcti  J.  Goldbehg 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  in  the 
great  American  Midwest.  In  a  sense,  com- 
ing to  Kansas  Is  almost  a  homecoming  for 
me,  for  I  am  a  neighbor — one  state  re- 
moved— having  been  born  In  another  great 
agricultural  state— the  sUte  of  DUnols. 
That  makes  me  a  Mldwesterner.  too.  you 
know,  and  I  am  proud  of  It. 

The  people  of  Larned — Indeed  all  the  peo- 
ple Of  Kansas — have  special  cause  to  mark 
the  notable  milestone  reached  here  today, 
'or  Larned  was  the  birthplace  of  the  modern 
agricultural  credit  system  In  the  tJnlted 
States— the  place  where  the  first  local  loan 
association  of  the  Federal  land  banks  was 


established  a  half  century  ago.    It  Is.  Indeed, 
a  good  cause  for  celebration. 

I  am  particularly  happy  I  came  because 
you  have  given  me  the  opp>ortunity  to  share 
this  platform  with  the  state  of  Kansas'  very 
distinguished  senior  senator,  one  of  the 
ranJiing  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  an  outstanding 
American,  the  Honorable  Frank  Carlson. 

I  am  also  honored  to  participate  in  this 
program  with  Governor  Robert  Docking. 
Congressman  Robert  Dole,  and  Governor 
Robert  Tootell  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. I  join  with  them  and  with  the 
twelve  eminent  Presidents  of  the  Federal 
Uind  Banks  who  are  also  here — Indeed,  with 
all  of  you— In  stressing  the  import.ance  of 
this  historic  occasion,  one  that  has  given 
financial  independence  to  millions  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  As  President  Johnson  has 
said,  the  farm  credit  system,  constituting  as 
it  does  a  unique  partnership  of  farmers,  the 
financial  investment  community  and  the 
Government,  reflects  the  best  traditions  of 
our  democratic  society.  I  wish  It  continuing 
success  in  its  dedicated  labors  to  develop  the 
agricultural  strength  of   this  nation. 

Speaking  as  a  Mldwesterner,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  view  that  many  people  hold  of 
our  part  of  tlie  country,  a  view  that  regards 
the  people  of  the  Midwest  as  isolationist. 
This  is  an  appraisal  that  I  would  say  is  only 
a  half  truth,  and  an  out  of  date  one.  at 
that. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  if  we  look  back  to  the 
late  20"s  and  early  30's  when  most  of  us 
were  hardly  concerned  at  all  with  foreign  af- 
fairs, that  there  was  a  strong  isolationist 
trend  in  this  region.  For  In  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I,  we  in  this  country  had 
turned  our  backs  on  the  efJort  to  organize 
a  peaceful  world  order. 

In  this  respect,  however,  I  don't  think 
Kansas  or  Illinois  differed  greatly  from  any 
Other  American  State.  America  was  pre- 
dominantly isolationist  in  the  years  between 
the  two  World  Wars.  When  the  rise  of  Hit- 
ler appeared  to  threaten  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  the  mood  in  the 
Midwest  region  began  to  change  just  as  it 
did    throvighout    the   rest  of   the   nation. 

Today  that  change  is  long  since  an  ac- 
complished fact.  In  the  Midwest,  as  In  the 
country  at  large,  the  old  Isolationism  Is  dead 
and  burled.  It  has  vanished  because  we 
have  come  to  recognize  certain  realities 
about  our  position  in  the  world.  We  see 
the  world  undergoing  certain  revolutionary 
changes,  some  of  them  hopeful  but  some  of 
them  dangerous  to  our  freedom  and  security. 
We  see  also  that  the  ttnited  States  has  be- 
come a  world  power  and  that  the  direction 
In  which  all  these  revolutionary  forces 
move — toward  peace  or  war,  toward  freedom 
or  opipresslon — Is  of  great  concern  to  us,  and 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  American 
power  and  leadership  are  used. 

And  we  also  see  how  modern  technology 
has  speeded  up  all  these  developments  and 
m.ade  the  Interdependence  of  nations  more 
of  a  reality  than  ever.  A  world  In  which  a 
businessman  or  farmer  will  soon  be  able  to 
fly  from  Chicago — or  even  Kansas  City — to 
Europe  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours  by 
SST — In  which  any  two  points  on  the  globe 
will  soon  be  able  to  communicate  Instantly 
by  satellite — and  In  which,  on  the  darker 
side,  the  most  powerful  nations  can  lay  each 
other  in  ruins  in  a  fraction  of  an  hour — this 
Is  a  world  against  which  no  nation,  and 
certainly  not  the  tJnlted  States,  can  ever 
again  close  the  door. 

No.  the  description  no  longer  applies,  for 
the  American  farmer — even  as  all  of  us — is 
deeply  and  irrevocably  boimd  up  with  the 
most  vital  problem  of  our  times — the  build- 
ing of  a  secure  and  lasting  peace.  His  fu- 
ture—again, even  as  that  of  every  American 
In  whatever  walk  of  life  and  regardless  of 
region — rests  on  the  outcome. 

But  this  is  a  circumstance  not  new  or 
unique  to  the  farmer.    From  the  earliest  days 


of  our  Republic  he  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  and  he 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  shaping  It.  This 
is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  recognized  or  un- 
derstood, but  its  truth  is  irrefutable. 

I  have  said  at  the  United  Nations  that  one 
of  the  first  prerequisites  of  a  successful  for- 
eign policy  is  the  health  of  a  nation's  do- 
mestic society.  And  it  is  a  truism — as  it  has 
been  throughout  our  histcry — tliat  one  of 
the  great  safeguards  of  America's  health  can 
be  found  in  its  agriculture. 

Too  often,  however,  do  we  find  ourselves 
looked  upon  only  as  a  powerful  industrial 
nation.  We  are  that,  yes;  but  let  no  one 
forget  our  roots  in  the  land — roots  that  are 
still  healthy  and  that  have  grown  deep. 

Tlie  efforts  then,  to  strengthen  and  bring 
equity  to  the  farmers  of  America  through  the 
Federal  land  banks  system,  and  other  bene- 
ficial legislation,  just  as  the  efforts  to  bring 
equity  to  our  industrial  workers,  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  our  greatness  and  vigor  a*  a 
leader  of  the  free  world.  And  because  it  is.  it 
contributes  mightily  to  our  effectiveness  at 
the  United  Nations  where  we  speak  with  one 
voice  for  all  Americans. 

I  always  thought,  incidentally,  that  the 
genius  of  American  life  could  be  found  in  a 
simple  but  yet  classic  concept  uttered  by  a 
farmer  who  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  American  revolution.  Remember,  he  ad- 
vised his  son,  you  are  as  good  as  any  other 
man — and  no  better. 

It  is  the  advice  that  guides  me  in  my  work 
at  the  United  Nations  where  we  seek  day  In 
and  day  out  to  dissolve  the  barriers  of  mis- 
understanding and  political  conflict  that  still 
afflict  our  world.  Our  nation,  as  you  know, 
bears  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  that  we  could  not  bear  that  responsibil- 
ity If  our  Ideals  and  our  purposes  were  not 
backed  by  the  might  and  mastery  of  the  great 
agricultural  and  industrial  complex  of  Amer- 
ica. But  this  alone  is  not  enough.  All  the 
might  and  mastery  in  the  world — all  the 
technical  genius  and  all  the  agricultural 
bounty — could  not  suffice  to  assure  us  a  lead- 
ing voice  in  the  councils  of  nations  unless 
these  remain  wedded  to  the  right  purposes — 
and.  for  us  as  Americans,  this  means  the  uni- 
versal purposes  of  human  freedom,  equality. 
Justice  and  peace. 

There  Is  little  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  American  farmer  believes  in  these  pur- 
poses with  a  great  and  unyielding  faith. 
They  are  the  prime  reasons,  in  fact,  why  he 
Is  an  Internationalist  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Indeed  the  farmer,  like  the  In- 
dustrial worker,  must  of  sheer  necessity  be 
interested  In  international  affairs — we  are 
the  greatest  exporter  in  the  world  of  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

There  is  no  shame  In  this.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  benefits  reaped  by  our  Industrial 
and  farm  workers  help  make  the  American 
society  affluent,  one  able  to  play  Its  vigorous 
role  in  world  affairs.  Moreover,  the  farmer — 
again,  like  the  Industrial  worker — Is  a  tax- 
payer, and  a  large  one  at  that.  He  has  there- 
by paid  his  share  and  played  his  part  in  the 
unceasing  effort  to  aid  others  less  fortunate, 
and  over  the  years,  this  aid  has  been  a  viral 
and  indispensable  facet  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  refer  to  efforts  like  the  Marshall 
Plan."  Point  4.  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
our  current  foreign  aid  programs,  all  of  which 
amount  to  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  gen- 
erosity and  enlightened  world  citizenry  any- 
where, anytime.  And  let  us  not  forget,  in- 
cidentally,' that  the  farmer  pays  his  just 
share,  too,  for  the  support  of  the  UN.  an  or- 
ganization that  advances,  as  I  say.  the  self- 
interest  of  every  American — that  self-inter- 
est in  world  peace  and  security  upon  which 
our  very  survival  depends. 

If  we  look  for  other  evidence  of  the  farm- 
er's interest  and  t>elief  in  International  af- 
fairs, we  can  turn  to  the  contribution  being 
made  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  a 
surprisingly  welcome  extent,  by  his  fathers 
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and  mothers  who  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  In  other  of  our  international  aid  pro- 
grams that  depend  upon  the  participation 
of  enlightened  Americans  for  their  success. 
And  let  us  not  forget  the  young  men  from 
Kansas  who  are  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  other  young  men  from  all  of 
our  states  manning  our  security  forces  In 
Europe  and  S<jutheast  A?la. 

No!  No  segment  of  American  society  has 
a  greater  stake  In  the  world  than  does  the 
American  farmer. 

But  If  I  were  to  choose  an  area  that  would 
best  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  that  stake — 
and  the  depth  of  the  American  farmer's  con- 
viction— I  would  choose  his  heroic  contribu- 
tion to  and  leadership  In  the  fight  against 
world  hunger.  In  the  decade  ending  In  1966, 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  we  shared 
more  than  140  million  tons  of  food  In  more 
than  100  countries  around  the  world,  help- 
Ins;  to  feed  the  hvni£;ry  and  assisting  In  the 
development  of  Institutions  essential  for  a 
better  life.  And  that  Is  only  part  of  the 
story. 

It  Is  enough,  however,  to  draw  this  moral — 
that  my  work  in  the  council  chambers  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  your  work  In  the 
wheat  fields  of  Kansas  may  be  thrust  apart 
by  distance  but  they  are  drawn  together  by 
aims  that  are  mutual  For  we  know  at  the 
United  Nations — even  as  you  know  here  In 
Kansas — that  the  peace  we  yearn  for  can 
never  be  secure  in  a  world  in  which  half  the 
population  is  starving,  some  quickly,  some 
slowly. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said: 

"It  Is  quite  certain  that  mankind  would 
not  agree  to  st.irve  equally,  and  there  might 
be  some  very  sh.irp  disagreement  about  how 
the  last  crust  of  bread  was  to  be  shared." 

Dally  the  spectre  of  humanity  struggling 
for  that  crust  becomes  more  ominous — more 
dangerous.  For.  as  you  know,  the  growth  of 
the  world's  production  of  food  Is  simply  being 
outstripped  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
mouths  that  must  be  fed.  And  to  aggravate 
the  problem  still  more,  the  slowest  Increase 
In  food  production  is  generally  found  in  those 
regions  of  the  world  with  the  most  rapid  in- 
crease In  population — regions  that  also  con- 
tain the  new  and  developing  countries — and 
regions  that  now  depend  more  and  more  on 
food  imports. 

One  statistic  dealing  with  this  dangerous 
fact  shouts  a  world-wide  warning  of  impend- 
ing disaster. 

From  the  mid  1930's  to  the  mid  1960's,  the 
countries  we  call  less  developed  shifted  from 
being  exporters  of  11  million  metric  tons  of 
food  grains  a  year  to  being  Importers  of  30 
million  tons.  By  1985.  at  this  rate,  the  food 
deficit  will  be  88  million  tons,  far  greater 
than  the  total  United  Stales  capacity  even  if 
all  acreage  were  brought  back  into  produc- 
tion and  technological  Improvements  contin- 
ued at  their  present  rate.  In  fact,  the  deficit 
will  be  too  large  to  be  met  by  the  entire  food 
exporting  capacity  of  all  the  food  surplus 
countries  of  the  world.  In  twenty  years, 
then,  in  Just  one  generation,  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  world's  people  will  face  famine  — 
unless  urgent  .steps  are  taken  now  to  avert 
disaster. 

I  will  Just  mention  a  few  other  statistics 
that  underline  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter, chiefly  through  our  Food  for  Peace 
Program.  A  few  years  ago,  the  food  grain 
reserve  in  storage  in  the  United  States  stood 
at  40  million  tons.  As  you  know  only  too 
well,  it  Is  now  down  to  15  million  tons,  and 
we  expect  it  to  decrease  to  10  million  tons 
by  the  end  of  the  year  as  we  meet  the  food 
crisis  In  India.  And,  again,  as  you  know,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  minimum  reserve,  we 
have  increased  our  wheat  acreage  allotment 
by  15  per  cent.  We  now  export  about  20  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  but  we  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  raise  this  figure  appreciably,  al- 


though we  shall  do  our  best  to  continue  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  extent  of  the  emergency  may  best  be 
realized,  perhapw.  If  I  tell  you  that  15  years 
from  now,  the  world  will  face  the  necessity 
of  feeding  one  billion  more  persons  than  It 
does  today. 

But  we  need  not  wait  15  years  to  know 
the  gap  between  food  production  and  de- 
mand is  steadily  widening.  We  need  not 
wait  15  years  to  know  that  the  world's  food 
must  come  from  increased  production — pro- 
duction that  must,  at  least,  equal  and  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  jKipulation  growth  If  we 
are  to  avoid  any  worsening  of  the  present 
state  of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  if 
there  Is  to  be  any  hope  not  for  a  better  life 
but  for  life  itself  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  picture  Is  bleak  enough  In  the  ex- 
treme. What  can  be  done  about  it?  First, 
many  governments  and  many  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  are  now  Initiating  welcome 
measures  to  slow  down  population  growth 
through  family  planning  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  has  made  known 
Us  willingness  to  be  of  help  in  this  area  at 
the  specific  Invitation  of  the  governments 
concerned.  The  United  Nations  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  I  should  add,  have  equally 
important  roles  to  play  here  and  they  are 
Increasingly  turning  their  attention  to  what 
these  roles  can  be. 

With  regard  to  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
food  situation  Itself,  certain  facts,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  tell  the  United  Nations, 
are  evident.  Let  me  quickly  review  them 
so  that  you  will  know  our  position  on  a 
matter  in  which  you  are  so  directly  con- 
cerned. 

First,  as  already  stated,  as  a  great  hu- 
manitarian nation  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
continue  to  help  other  countries  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  rely  upon  the  farmer  to  help  discharge 
this  world  responsibility. 

Second,  because  developed  nations  like 
our  own  are  steadily  approaching  their  maxi- 
mum food  production  levels,  the  great  po- 
tential for  growing  more  food  does  not  He 
In  these  advanced  countries. 

Third,  while  we  are  told  by  scientists  there 
Is  considerable  promise  In  unconventional 
food  so\irces  such  as  those  found  In  the 
world's  seas,  the  extent  to  which  these  re- 
sources can  be  opened  at  acceptable  costs 
is  not  yet  known.  We  still  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  for  at  least  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture on  conventional  food  sources. 

Fourth,  due  to  the  cost  and  time  Involved 
in  putting  new  lands  into  production  the 
main  solution  can  not  be  expected  to  lie  In 
increased  acreage. 

Fifth,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  single  po- 
tential for  Increased  food  production  lies  In 
more  scientific  and  more  productive  farming 
on  existing  acreage  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Let  me  eniphaslze  this  last  point.  Soil  and 
climntc  In  themselves  are  important,  but — 
to  say  what  every  scientifically-trained 
farmer  knows  -are  less  Important  than 
knowing  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them, 
how  to  produce  better  seed,  how  to  use  farm 
machiner;-,  fertilizers,  and  other  scientific 
aids.  This  technology.  If  combined  with 
modern  methods  of  food  processing,  pres- 
ervation, storage,  and  distribution,  can 
revolutionize  the  living  standards  of  half  the 
people  of  the  world;  and  it  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  therefore,  that  the  spread  of  scientific 
agriculture  In  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  holds  one  of  the  keys  to  the  prevention, 
only  one  generation  hence,  of  a  world-wide 
catastrophe  of  hunger. 

The  United  States  through  our  public  and 
private  agricultural  agencies  Is  prepared  to 
work  closely  and  constructively  toward  this 
end  with  all  countrles-the  few  with  a  sur- 
plus and  the  more  with  a  deficit  For  as  the 
Secret. iry  General  of  the  United  Nations  has 


said,  every  country  able  to  help  must  Join  In 
this  great  crtisade.  It  must  become  a  crusade 
that  win  turn  the  world  away  from  famine 
and  turn  It,  instead,  toward  the  better  and 
more  dignified  life  that  all  men  and  nations 
desire. 

And  let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  views  its  role  In  this  crusade  not 
as  the  leader  who  knows  all  the  answers,  but 
as  a  concerned  nation  blessed  with  plenty 
and  grateful  that  It  can  help  those  less  for- 
tunate. And  I  wish  to  make  It  abundantly 
clear,  we  will  never  use  human  starvation  as 
a  lever  for  political  advantage. 

The  only  lever  we  wish  to  use  is  one 
labelled,  "self-help" — the  main  reliance  of 
our  own  farmer.  For  the  stark  fact  remains 
that  sheer  food  aid  can  do  no  more  than  buy 
time  for  a  more  permanent  solution,  that 
the  only  lasting  solution  will  be,  as  I  say, 
for  each  food  deficit  country,  as  a  matter 
of  first  priority,  to  do  all  within  Its  power  to 
modernize  its  agricultvire  and  Increase  food 
production.  It  is  true  that  every  country 
cannot  become  self-sufficient,  but  all  can  do 
better— Just  as  food  exporting  countries  can 
play  their  proper  role  now  In  meeting  the 
existing  need. 

The  emphasis  I  am  placing  on  the  neces- 
sity for  International  cooperation  and  self- 
help  in  cumbatling  world  hunger  is  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  generosity  or  humanity  It 
Is  because  we  firmly  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  cope  with  the  problem  Is  encourage 
other  countries  to  place  the  same  priority 
on  their  agriculture  as  we  have  on  ours 
throughout  our  history  as  a  nation.  It  is 
because,  above  all,  our  concern  in  coping 
with  world  hunger  is  a  deeply  humanitarian 
one,  a  concern  prompted  by  a  desire  to  help 
our  fellow  man  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
we  cannot  be  an  island  of  afiBuence  in  a  sea 
of  poverty. 

It  is  this  same  concern,  let  me  say.  too, 
that  prompts  us  to  direct  so  much  of  our 
energies  In  'Vietnam  on  pacification  and  on 
the  achievement  of  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice. We  recognize  this  is  the  only  way  to 
a  lasting  peace.  And  in  this  connection  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  once  again  that  the  door 
remains  open  at  all  times  to  an  honorable 
peace  In  Vietnam.  This  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want.  This  is  what  they  believe 
in — and  we  will  pursue  our  belief  and  con- 
viction In  an  honorable  peace  with  the  same 
energy  and  determination  that  we  manifest 
on  the  battlefield. 

Certainly,  I  regard  It  as  my  first  duty  as 
United  States  Representative  at  the  United 
Nations  to  pursue  the  path  toward  such  a 
peace — not  the  Illusory  goal  of  peace  at  any 
price,  but  peace  with  Justice  and  honor  to 
all  concerned. 

And  even  as  we  search  for  such  a  peace 
in  Vietnam,  equally  must  we  search  for 
a  solution  in  the  war  against  hunger.  For 
if  we  should  fail  here  today,  there  will  be 
new  battlegrounds  tomorrow.  We  simply 
cannot  fail.  And  our  success  may  give  us 
perhaps,  the  most  Important  key  to  a  world 
at  peace,  a  world  In  which  human  needs  .ire 
fulfilled.  In  which  no  man,  no  child,  knows 
the  meaning  of  hunger. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  like  a  visionnry 
but  I  think  all  of  us  do  need  such  a  vision — 
a  picture  of  the  future  we  would  like  to  bring 
about.  And  I  think  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  in  this  last  third  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  through  painful  trial  and 
error,  that  that  picture  may  also  be  one  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  gradually  moving 
toward  an  age  of  cooperation,  or  at  least  of 
mutual  toleration  and  respect. 

My  whole  life  has  convinced  me  that 
human  nature  Is  everywhere  the  same.  The 
ingredients  of  peace  and  freedom  In  the  wide 
world  are  not  essentially  different  from  the 
Ingredients  of  peace  and  freedom  in  Kansas 
or  in  any  state  or  city  in  America.  They  in- 
clude respect  for  the  rule  of  law;  toleration 
of  differences— whether  of  religion  or  race  or 
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opinion  or  culture;  and  the  Insight  to  per- 
ceive, beneath  these  differences,  our  com- 
mon humanity  and  our  manifold  common 
interests. 

It  is  here  that  you,  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, can  play  a  mighty  role.  Indeed,  the 
example  you  set  can  help  shape  the  future 
for  all  of  us. 

The  vision  and  faith  of  the  American 
farmer  are  eloquently  borne  out  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  land  banks.  With  that 
same  vision  and  faith  put  to  work  In  the 
international  community,  we  can  yet  bring 
limitless  blessings  to  mankind. 

REMARKS  BY  GOV.  ROBERT  DOCKING 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you  in  this 
observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  System.  I  feel  a  special 
interest  In  this  occasion  because  banking 
has  been  my  profession. 

During  the  half-century  Federal  Land 
Banks  have  served  this  nation's  agriculture, 
our  farmers  have  become,  as  your  anniversary 
slogan  appropriately  describes  them,  "Pro- 
viders of  Plenty." 

As  you  all  know,  agriculture.  In  Kansas. 
Is  our  number  one  business.  Kansas  agri- 
culture is  now  at  an  all-time  high  in  pro- 
auction  and  Income.  In  1959,  Kansas  farm 
income  set  a  new  record.  In  every  year  since, 
our  farm  income  has  exceeded  the  1959  fig- 
ure. Kansas  not  only  Is  first  among  the 
states  In  wheat  production,  but  ranks  seventh 
in  the  nation  as  a  farm  state.  Our  farms 
and  ranches  also  produce  more  than  one  bil- 
lion, two  hundred  million  pounds  of  meat 
annually,  Kansas  farming  represents  an  In- 
vestment of  8.2  billion  dollars  In  land,  live- 
stock and  equipment. 

It  is  evident  that  agriculture  and  agricul- 
ture people  are  extremely  important  to  the 
State  of  Kansas.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere 
has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
and  by  others  who  provide  capital  for  farm- 
ing operations. 

Each  year,  capital  looms  more  and  more 
a  major  factor  in  the  farming  business.  Total 
capital  requirements  of  agriculture  have 
about  doubled  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
We  now  have  fewer  and  larger  farms,  so  the 
capital  requirements  per  farm  are  now  about 
three  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of 
capital  needed  fifteen  years  ago. 

At  one  time,  75 'Tc  of  the  Input  of  American 
agriculture  was  labor.  Capital  and  other 
factors  comprised  the  other  25  '"r .  Since  that 
time,  we  have  shifted  from  labor  to  a  capital 
technology.  Today,  labor  comprises  only  20 
to  25"  of  our  farm  Input,  while  capital  is 
•75  to  80 '-^  of  It. 

With  capital  serving  as  a  substitute  for 
land  and  labor,  economists  predict  that  by 
1980  In  this  nation.  90 ':c  of  our  farm  Input 
will  be  capital.  TTils  Is  In  direct  contrast  to 
circumstances  In  the  under-developed  food 
producing  nations,  where,  even  today,  as 
much  as  90 '"c  of  the  agricultural  input  Is 
still  labor. 

The  primary  mission  of  Federal  land  bank 
officials  has  been  to  keep  their  customers  in 
business.  They  have  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  amortize  their  loans  as  they  earn, 
and  to  repay  loans  without  penalty.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Bank's  program  to  serve  farm- 
ers, one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  50th 
anniversary  observance  is  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  help  present  to  the  public  an  ac- 
curate Image  of  American  farmers. 

This  presentation  points  to  the  fact  farm- 
ers are  spending  more  of  their  income  for 
factory  products,  and  are,  thereby,  creating 
additional  Jobs.  In  1965,  American  farmers 
invested  about  five  billion  dollars  in  tractors, 
autos,  trucks  and  other  equipment.  This 
helped  to  create  an  estimated  130,000  Jobs 
in  plants  engaged  primarily  in  manufactur- 
ing Use  of  the  additional  equipment  and 
modern   technology  has,   in   turn,   increased 


the  productivity  of  farm  workers.  The  aver- 
age United  States  farm  worker  In  1957-59, 
supplied  food  and  fibre  needs  of  23  persons. 
In  1965,  the  average  farm  worker  supplied 
these  needs  for  37  persons. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  promotion  also 
points  out  that  farm  production  expenses 
continue  to  rise.  About  70  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  gross  farm  Income  in  1965  went  for 
production  expenses,  a  marked  rise  over  1957- 
59  production  expenses. 

Year  after  year,  the  share  of  our  income 
taken  for  food  Is  smaller  and  smaller.  The 
percentage  of  Income  an  average  family 
spends  for  food  declined  from  30  percent  in 
the  1947-49  period,  to  21  percent  In  1957,  and 
to  only  18  percent  in  1966. 

Farmers  receive  less  than  40  cents  of  each 
dollar  consumers  spend  for  foods.  Earnings 
of  most  farmers  are  still  lower  than  those  of 
most  Industrial  workers,  but  the  farming  In- 
vestment is  tremendous.  That  8.2  billion 
dollar  figure  I  mentioned  earlier  means  there 
are  61.000  dollars  invested  for  every  farm 
worker  in  Kansas.  This  is  three  times  the 
national  average  investment  for  each  worker 
in  Kansas.  This  Is  three  times  the  national 
average  Investment  for  each  worker  in  the 
nation's  manufacturing  industry. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks.  In  addition  to 
providing  long-term  credit,  are  making  an- 
other valuable  contribution  to  agriculture. 
They  are  focusing  public  attention  on  many 
of  the  important  aspects  of  modern  food 
production. 

Land  Bank  loans  have  resulted  in  a  higher 
percentage  of  land  ownership.  This  has 
strengthened  the  rural  economy.  Years  ago, 
the  annual  movement  of  tenant  farmers  from 
one  farm  to  another  each  spring  was  a  fa- 
miliar scene.  Today,  most  farmers  are 
owner-operators,  or  at  least  have  longer 
periods  of  tenancy  on  rented  land.  These 
ownership  trends  are  reflected  in  the  general 
acceptance  of  conservation  and  soil-buUding 
practices.  It  is  good  for  the  state  and  good 
for  the  nation,  because  our  soil  is  maintained 
In  a  productive  form,  helping  to  feed  expand- 
ing populations.  There  is  very  little  new 
land  which  may  be  developed,  economically, 
for  food  production.  We  must  preserve  what 
we  have — so  that  future  generations  will  have 
food. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  System  Is  to  be 
commended  on  this  50th  anniversary  year, 
for  a  program  of  telling  about  the  success  of 
American  agriculture  for  telling  of  the  con- 
tribution farmers  and  ranchers  make  to  our 
economy. 

You  of  the  Land  Bank  System  have  helped 
American  agriculture  make  this  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  vitality  of  our  nation. 

Your  anniversary  commemorates  the  un- 
questioned success  of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  of  American  agriculture.  I  am 
confident  that,  with  your  continued  assist- 
ance, our  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  which 
they  will  face  in  the  years  ahead. 

New   Dimensions   for   AcRicuLTtiRAL   Credit 
(Address  by  R.   B.  Tootell,   Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  at  the  50th  anni- 
versary  observance    of   the    Federal    land 
banks,  Larned,  Kans.,  March  27.  1967) 
Ambassador    Goldberg.    Senator    Carlson. 
Governor  Docking.   Congressman   Dole,   dis- 
tinguished guests  and  friends.     I  feel  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  this  celebration  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  what  turned  out  to  be  the  present 
complete  Farm  Credit  system.     This  Intro- 
duced new  dimensions  for  agricultural  credit. 
It  is  a  particular  delight  for  me  to  be  here 
In  Kansas.     Having  been  reared  on  a  Mon- 
tana homestead.  I  have  a  certain  nostalgia 
for  rural  life  and  consider  myself  fortunate 
to   have   remained   Involved   in   agricultural 
affairs.     Because  ours  was  a  dry  land  farm 
In  the  plains  country,  I  understand  your  con- 
cern right  now  about  the  moisture  problem 


in  this  area.  I  Join  you  Kansans  in  your 
hopes  for  the  rains  you  need  so  badly.  I 
like  these  big  open  spaces  that  are  so  free  of 
air  pollution.  The  unobstructed  view  so 
often  common  to  the  plains  country  en- 
courages a  freedom  of  both  the  mind  and 
the  spirit. 

Your  attractive,  progressive  city  of  Larned 
is  at  the  center  of  the  nation's  biggest  and 
most  Important  industry — its  agriculture. 

NATION'S    BIGGEST    INDUSTRY 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statistics  of  our 
nation's  biggest  industry.  It  Is  still  made 
up  of  more  than  three  million  independent 
producers,  employing  between  six  and  seven 
million  workers  This  is  more  than  the 
combined  employment  In  the  transportation, 
public  utilities,  steel  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. 

The  current  value  of  our  farmers'  assets 
Is  some  $273  billion  This  Is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  current  assets  of  all 
corporations  in  the  United  States  The  in- 
vestment per  worker  in  agriculture  is  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  more  than  the  Invest- 
ment per  worker  in  manufacturing. 

Our  farmers  are  Important  customers  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  United  States  commerce 
and  industry.  They  currently  spend  $30 
billion  a  year  on  goods  and  services  that 
enter  into  their  farm  production  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  spend  some  $20  billion  a 
year  for  goods  and  services  in  their  role  as 
consumers,  part  of  which  comes  from  non- 
farm  income. 

While  fewer  than  7  percent  of  our  em- 
ployed people  work  directly  on  farms  and 
ranches,  more  than  one-third  of  our  entire 
labor  force  is  employed  In  agriculture  and 
agriculturally  related  business,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  come  to  be  known  as  agri- 
business. On  the  input  side,  there  are  the 
great  industries  that  supply  farm  machinery 
and  equipment;  fuel  and  oil  for  tractors, 
trucks  and  autos;  fertilizers  and  other  chemi- 
cals used  for  control  of  insects,  weeds  and 
plant  diseases;  mixed  feeds,  animal  medi- 
cines and  a  great  variety  of  other  production 
supplies.  These  have  to  be  manufactured, 
transported,  stored,  financed,  merchandised 
and  serviced.  Examples  of  agriculture's  Im- 
pact on  such  Industrial  centers  as  Pittsburgh 
and  Detroit  exist  In  the  $5  billion  worth  of 
tractors,  trucks,  farm  machinery  and  related 
capital  Items  bought  by  farmers  each  year. 
These  purchases  sustain  payrolls  and  opera- 
tions of  large  segments  of  the  steel  and  farm 
equipment  industries.  The  products  of  those 
Industries,  in  turn,  are  vital  to  modern,  tech- 
nological agriculture. 

A  large  number  of  people  also  are  employed 
in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 
Here  transportation,  storage,  processing, 
financing  and  merchandising  are  essential 
services  that  must  be  rendered  to  make  the 
products  of  farm  and  ranch  into  the  count- 
less items  people  need  for  food,  clothing, 
comfort  and  shelter.  This  vast  combination 
of  enterprises  is  becoming  even  more  univer- 
sal, bringing  urban  and  rural  interests  more 
closely  together  in  an  interdependent  whole 
It  is  therefore  very  Important  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  agriculture  and  the  problems  of 
agriculture  be  known  and  understood  by  our 
urban  cousins. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE   OF   OUR    AGRICULTfRE 
EFFICIENCY 

Farmers  of  the  United  States  are  efficient, 
especially  in  terms  of  output  per  man.  Fifty 
years  ago,  one  farm  worker  in  this  country 
produced  food  for  himself  and  seven  other 
people;  In  1950,  one  man  produced  enough 
for  15  persons;  in  1967,  he  produces  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  37.  These  are  average 
figures,  let  me  remind  you,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say 
that  the  better  producer,  the  modern,  busi- 
ness-oriented family  farmer,  produces 
enough  for  50  or  60  other  persons. 
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Less  than  7  percent  of  our  total  labor  force 
Is  employed  on  farms,  and  this  relatively 
small  number  produces  a  super-abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  for  ourselves  and  many 
other  people  In  the  world.  No  other  country 
has  even  approached  this  accomplishment. 
The  Western  European  countries  which  are 
Included  In  the  Common  Market,  and  with 
whlf'h  our  Government  Is  negotiating  on 
agricultural  trade  terms  now,  employ  some- 
thing like  25  percent  of  their  labor  force  In 
primary  agricultural  production.  For  Rus- 
sia, agriculture  Is  the  real  bottleneck.  More 
than  40  percent  of  that  covintry's  labor  force 
Is  tied  down  ou  farms  that  produce  only 
two-thirds  as  much  as  our  total  agricultural 
output. 

For  more  than  a  century  our  people  have 
had  the  assurance  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  food.  Some  housewives  may  not 
agree,  but  the  facts  are  that  each  hour  of 
Industrial  labor  purchases  more  and  better 
food  by  far  than  In  any  other  country. 
Presently  only  18  percent  of  our  disposable 
Income  Is  spent  for  tood  In  1929,  It  took 
approximately  24  percent  of  our  disposable 
Income  for  food.  Productivity  per  agricul- 
tural worker  In  the  last  10  years  has  In- 
creased on  an  average  of  e'^  percent  a  year, 
while  the  productivity  of  nonagrlcultural 
workers  has  Increased  at  a  rate  of  about  3 
percent  a  year. 

Without  these  two  situations — the  release 
of  a  very  high  proportion  of  our  people  from 
agricultural  production  and  the  availability 
of  abundant  cheap  food — we  would  never 
have  had  our  great  Industrial  economy. 
Only  as  we  developed  an  efficient  agriculture 
were  we  able  also  to  develop  an  efficient  In- 
dustrial economy.  For  proof  of  this,  we  need 
only  to  look  at  the  situation  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  all  over  the  world.  Many  still 
have  as  much  as  80  percent  of  their  people 
employed  as  agricultural  producers.  In 
many,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's annual  Income  Is  required  for  food, 
and  this  may  not  buy  a  diet  that  Is  at  all 
adequate  by  our  standards.  Belatedly  many 
Of  these  countries  are  coTilng  to  realize  that 
their  agricultural  development  must  precede 
and  be  kept  In  balance  with  their  Industrial 
development.  No  doubt  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg will  develop  this  point  more  fully. 

HOW     DID     ALL     THIS     HAPPEN? 

This  question  is  asked  by  many  people 
when  they  learn  of  the  miracle  of  agricul- 
tural production  In  this  country.  Of  course, 
the  answer  is  that  It  did  not  just  happen. 
True,  we  are  blessed  with  rich  land  re- 
sources and  generally  with  a  favorable  cli- 
mate which  permits  growing  a  diversity  of 
crops  In  dllTerent  parts  of  the  country.  I 
woiild  remind  you,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can   Indians    had    these    same    resources. 

Some  say  that  hard  work  and  Ingenuity 
are  the  basic  Ingredients;  others  believe  that 
universal  education  Is  the  answer  (especially 
Involving  the  contribution  of  our  unique 
Land-Grant  College  system).  Research  Is 
felt  by  many  to  be  the  key  to  our  agricul- 
tural successes. 

Institutions  we  have  emphasized  over  the 
years  have  undoubtedly  played  an  Important 
role.  The  institution  of  the  family  farm 
has  been  a  dominant  one.  emphasized  es- 
pecially by  the  Homestead  Acts  which  date 
back  more  than  a  hundred  years  Coopera- 
tives— voluntary  associations  of  farmer  pro- 
ducers— have  received  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis and  have  played  an  Important  role. 
So  have  agricultural   credit   Institutions. 

As  we  look  back  at  these  elements,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  and  many  others 
have  made  major  contributions.  It  Is  my 
belief,  however,  that  underlying  all  of  these 
Is  the  matter  of  incentives  which  are  basic 
to  our  economic  and  social  system.  The 
opportunity  for  the  Individual  to  be  an  In- 
dependent  proprietor   and  to  benefit  from 


his  own  Ingenuity  and  efforts  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  explanation. 

SPECIALIZED    CREDIT    FOR    FARMERS 

We  are  meeting  here  today  because  of  the 
vision  and  persistence  of  certain  farm 
leaders  soon  after  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Tliese  men  were  aware  of  the  growing  need 
for  credit  In  agriculture  as  the  frontier  dis- 
appeared, land  prices  rose,  tenancy  In- 
creased, and  new  items  of  farm  equipment 
became  available  For  the  most  part, 
farmers  had  access  only  to  credit  institu- 
tions designed  primarily  to  serve  commerce 
and  industry  In  tight  money  periods, 
sliortagc  of  credit  In  rural  areas  was  partic- 
ularly acute.  The  greatest  need  at  the  time 
was  for  dependable  loiig-^rm  farm  mort- 
gage credit  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
typical  l.irm  mortgage  fur  that  period  car- 
ried an  interest  rate  of  8  to  10  percent. 
It  was  written  for  5  years  and,  If  renewed, 
usually  called   for  a   5   percent  commission. 

nie  persistence  o'  these  farm  leaders  paid 
off  when  In  July  1916.  Congress  piissed  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  creating  the  12 
Federal  land  banks,  one  of  which  was  lo- 
cated at  Wichita.  The  Act  also  provided 
that  farmer  borrowers  would  organize  na- 
tional farm  lo.in  associations  (now  called 
Federal  land  bank  associations),  through 
which  they  might  get  their  lorns.  We  are 
celebrating  today,  as  you  know,  the  char- 
tering of  the  first  such  association  In  the 
United  States  here  at  Larned.  Kansas,  50 
years  ago.  Since  their  first  loan  was  made 
here,  the  land  banks  have  made  2  million 
loan.s  totaling  $14  billion.  Today  the  12 
banks  have  nearly  400.000  loans  outstanding 
for  an  amount  exceeding  »5  billion.  This 
Is  approximately  20  percent  of  all  the  farm 
mortgage  business  outstanding  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  land  banks  served  as  a  pat- 
tern for  other  parts  of  the  cooperative  Farm 
Credit  system  that  Congress  created  later  In 
respon.se  to  the  special  needs  of  the  times. 
Following  the  sharp  agricultural  depression 
of  1920-21.  the  12  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  were  created  to  serve  as  banks  of  dis- 
count for  agricultural  credit  corporations 
and  certain  other  agricultural  lenders.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression  the  Congress  In 
1933  made  provision  for  the  production 
credit  associations  and  for  the  13  banks  for 
cooperatives,  as  well  as  a  new  supervising 
agency,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
This  rounded  out  the  system  designed  to 
render  a  complete,  specialized  lending  service 
for  United  States  farmers  and  their  coopera- 
tives. 

Although  the  government  Initially  capital- 
ized these  lending  institutions,  the  Congress 
wisely  provided  that  as  farmers  borrowed 
from  them,  they  would  invest  In  them  and 
that  the  government  capital  would  be  re- 
tired. The  Federal  land  banks  have  been 
completely  farmer  owned  for  20  years.  Other 
parts  of  the  system  are  largely  farmer  owned 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  $1.8  billion  net  worth  of  the 
system  Is  now  represented  by  government 
capital.  The  system  Is  highly  decentralized 
with  control  largely  with  farmer  elected 
boards  of  directors  at  the  association  and 
district  bank  level. 

Loan  funds  for  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
come  from  sale  of  their  own  bonds  to  the 
Investing  public  rather  than  from  appro- 
priations from  Congress.  Independent  ac- 
cess to  the  money  market  Is  a  basic  strength 
of  the  system,  and  Is  the  only  way  It  can 
equate  loan  funds  with  the  sound  business 
needs  of  farmers. 

Although  the  Congress  created  these  banks 
and  associations  In  times  of  emergency,  it 
did  not  create  them  as  emergency  or  gap- 
niUng  Institutions.  Rather  It  established 
them  as  permanent  cooperative  Institu- 
tions— a  part  of  the  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise system.    They  are  comparable  to  farm 


supply  cooperatives  that  make  available  nec- 
essary production  Inputs. 

EVALCATION^SO    TEARS    OF   COOPERATTVE   CREDIT 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  I  under- 
take some  evaluation  of  this  system  ushered 
In  by  the  Federal  land  banks  50  years  ago 
Tlielr  greate.st  la.sting  contribution.  I  am 
convinced.  Is  the  establishment  of  a  mech- 
anism by  which  farmers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  pool  their  collateral  and 
market  It  efficiently.  The  land  banks  thus 
established  a  mean^  for  overcoming  the  tra- 
ditional acute  credit  shortage  In  rural  areas. 

The  most  spectacular  service  of  the  land 
b.mks  was  their  refinancing  of  farm  mort- 
gages during  the  CJreat  Depression,  when  l.ix 
delinquencies  and  farm  foreclosures  were 
rampant.  In  the  three  most  active  years  of 
this  program.  1933-36.  the  land  banks  re- 
ceived applications  on  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  mortgaged  farms  In  the  UnHed  Stales. 
Tliey  made  760.000  loans  totaling  about  5,2 
billion. 

Innovations  have  been  many.  Pioneering 
of  the  long-term,  amortized  real  estate  loan 
and  enlightened  loan  servicing  policies  have 
been  some  of  the  other  outstanding  contri- 
butions. Other  successful  lenders  have 
adopted  these  Innovations. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  their  sister 
institutions  have  made  direct  contributions 
by  successfully  lending  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  nearly  $86  billion  In  the  last  50 
years.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  their 
Indirect  contributions  have  been  even 
greater.  Nearly  every  farmer  In  the  coun- 
try who  has  used  credit  since  1917  has  bene- 
fitted by  the  presence  of  these  specialized 
agricultural  lending  Institutions  that  have 
a  significant  effect  upon  loan  terms.  The 
end  result  has  been  dependable  credit 
suited  to  the  needs  of  farmers.  This  has  en- 
abled the  timely  adoption  of  technical  ad- 
vances that  made  farmers  miracle  produc- 
ers, and  a  real  boon  to  consumers  here  and 
In  foreign  lands. 

The  availability  of  dependable  credit, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  farmerf.  has  been  a 
very  important  factor  In  keeping  control  of 
farming  In  the  hands  of  Independent  farm- 
ers. Only  17  percent  of  our  farms  today  are 
tenant  operated;  and  approximately  95  per- 
cent are  still  fam^Uy  farms  In  which  the  fam- 
ily has  a  substantial  Investment,  makes  the 
management  decisions,  and  perfonns  most 
of  the  labor.  I  am  sure  your  Senator  Carl- 
son, who  Is  so  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
agriculture,  shares  my  view  about  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  control  of  farming  with 
Independent,  farm  families. 

WHAT    OF    THE    FUTURE 

Despite  the  steady  decline  In  the  total 
number  of  farms  and  the  downtrends  In  both 
farm  population  and  farm  employment. 
United  States  agriculture  Is  definitely  a 
growth  Industry.  In  the  years  ahead,  agri- 
cultural output  will  be  Increased  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  population  here 
at  home  as  well  as  Increased  demands  for 
food  exports.  It  Is  a  safe  assumption  that 
agricultural  production  will  be  Increased  by 
at  least  25  percent  In  the  next  decade.  Most 
experts  foresee  an  Increase  of  65  percent  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  by  the 
close  of  the  century — 130  million  more  peo- 
ple in  less  than  35  years. 

This  presents  a  great  challenge  to  the 
farmers  of  the  future,  especially  as  we  ap- 
proach the  limits  of  land  suited  for  crop 
production.  Agriculture,  like  other  fields  of 
modern  enterprise,  has  Its  quota  of  Ingenuity 
and  pioneering  spirits  willing  to  test  new 
Ideas.  There  Is  bound  to  be  more  specializa- 
tion In  crops  and  livestock,  more  land  Im- 
provement Including  Irrigation  and  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  along  with  more  effective 
pest  control  and  more  productive  crop  varie- 
ties. Further  Innovations  of  farm  equipment 
are  a  certainty.    Successful  operation  of  the 
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farm  of  the  future  will  require  management 
ability  of  a  high  order. 

The  farm  of  the  future  will  have  even 
larger  capital  requirements.  Credit  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role,  being  relied 
on  for  much  of  tlie  capital  Investment  and 
for  most  of  the  annual  operating  costs.  Both 
borrowers  and  lenders  will  need  to  have  more 
precise  information,  and  do  more  long-term 
planning  as  well  as  annual  budgeting.  No 
doubt,  the  service  of  electronic  computers 
will  be  made  conveniently  available  to  farm- 
ers and  adapted  to  their  special  needs.  Many 
agricultural  lenders  are  likely  to  make  this 
service   available. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  land  banks  and 
Farm  Credit  system  generally  will  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  exciting  changes  bound  to 
come.  They  introduced  new  dimensions  for 
agricultural  credit  in  1917:  they  developed 
further  new  dmiensior.s  during  the  50  years 
that  followed;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  de- 
velop still  newer  dimensions  that  will  be 
needed  In  the  years  ahead  Fifty  years  ago 
here  at  Larned  the  Federal  land  banks  start- 
ed working  for  United  States  farmers,  and 
they  have  been  niarching  down  the  road  to- 
gether ever  since.  The  entire  nation  has 
just  cause  to  express  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  pioneering,  pace- 
setting  efforts  of  our  system:  officials  of  the 
land  banks,  associatio'i  managers  and  their 
staffs,  and  personnel  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

Most  of  all.  this  is  a  time  of  tribute  to  the 
farmer-member-borrowers,  and  particularly 
to  directors  of  local  associations,  the  12  Farm 
Credit  districts,  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board.  This  golden  anniversary 
IS  rightfully  dedicated  to  America's  farmers. 
■Providers  of  Plenty."  Through  efforts  ex- 
emplified by  the  members  and  many  of  the 
system's  leaders  present  in  this  room  today, 
may  agriculture  move  forward  to  even  great- 
er heights  of  achievement  under  the  control 
of  independent  farm  families!  It  will  then 
justify  a  similar  dedicatory  slogan  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  In  2017! 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  Montana's  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  district.  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  participate  in  this  program 
today.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  to  join 
in  this  national  salute  to  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  to  recopnize  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  for  its  service  to  agri- 
culture. 

More  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  last 
50  years  than  was  made  in  the  previous 
5.000  years  and  the  nonfarm  people  of 
this  great  Nation  have  benefited  im- 
measurably from  this  progress.  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  kept  prices  in  hand  by 
becoming  the  most  successful  users  of 
technology  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Many  farms  today  are  scientifically  run 
factories  in  the  hands  of  professionals. 
The  modern  farmer  pampers  his  land 
and  it  has  responded  with  the  richest 
harvests  in  mankind's  history — better 
than  the  crops  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  The  soil  is  fed  by  formula. 
So  are  farm  animals.  Developments  like 
these  and  many  others,  are  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  an  average  American  family 
can  now  buy  the  same  amount  of  food 
with  37  hours  of  work  that  required  60 
hours  just  two  decades  ago. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  were  6.5  mil- 
lion farms  In  the  United  States   with 


nearly  32  million  persons  living  on  them, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  about  100 
million.  Today,  there  are  only  about 
half  that  number  of  farms.  Despite  this 
shrinkage  in  the  total  number  of  farms 
and  farm  population,  6,5  million  farm 
people  today  are  turning  out  agricultural 
products  which  would  have  required  the 
labor  of  19  million  in  1939  and  far  more 
than  that  50  years  ago.  Each  farm- 
worker today,  on  the  average,  supplies 
agricultural  products  to  37  persons  as 
compared  with  7  persons  in  1910  and 
about  15  as  recently  as  1950.  Each  of 
our  Nation's  more  productive  farmers 
supplies  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  50 
to  60  persons. 

That  so  few  can  now  produce  so  much 
is  more  than  a  notable  achievement.  It 
Is  an  almost  incredible  one.  In  no  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
agriculture  begun  to  achieve  the  produc- 
tion efficiency  attained  by  the  American 
farmer.  It  is.  indeed,  a  real  tribute  to  the 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  to  the  scientists,  indus- 
trial leaders,  and  workers  who  have 
helped  him  make  it  possible. 

This  spectacular  progress  of  American 
agriculture  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  adequate  capital  to  take  advan- 
tage 01  the  improvements  developed 
through  technology  and  research.  The 
Federal  land  bank  system  has  been  one 
of  the  majo"  suppliers  of  this  capital, 
gearing  its  loans  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  each  individual  farm  and  ranch 
operator.  In  my  State.  Montana,  the 
land  bank  is  supplying  about  a  third  of 
the  long-term  real  estate  credit  needs 
of  our  farmers.  This  credit  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Treasure  State. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  'Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  for  making  it  possible  for  all  of 
us  to  take  part  in  the  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  Federal  land 
bank  system.  Farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  'Washington,  which  I  represent, 
have  made  excellent  use  of  loans  from 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  to  produce 
ever-larger  supplies  of  apples,  wheat, 
livestock,  and  other  farm  and  ranch 
products.  In  fact,  the  apple  crops  in 
my  district  help  to  make  the  State  of 
•Washington  the  leading  apple  produc- 
ing State  in  the  Nation. 

These  farmers  and  ranchers  in  my 
district  get  their  loans  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Spokane  through  eight 
loca:  Federal  land  bank  associations,  lo- 
cated at  Colfax,  Davenport,  Ephrata, 
Goldendale,  Lewiston,  St.  John,  "Walla 
•Walla,  and  Yakima.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers completely  own  these  local  associa- 
tions and  always  have.  Together  with 
the  farmer-members  of  other  such  as- 
sociations in  'Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Alaska,  they  own  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Spokane. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  great 
State  of  "Washington  have  obtained  near- 
ly 36,000  loans  for  more  than  $230  mil- 
lion  from   the   Federal   Land   Bank   of 


Spokane  in  the  last  50  years.  At  the  end 
of  1966,  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Wash- 
ington had  over  6,000  loans  outstanding 
through  their  local  land  bank  associa- 
tions for  a  total  of  nearly  $86  million. 
This  represents  over  13  percent  of  all  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  State,  and 
almost  15  percent  of  the  mortgage  credit 
used  by  farmers. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress  have  made  outstanding 
progress  in  improving  the  efficiency  of 
their  production  in  the  last  half  centui-y. 
The  availability  of  credit  to  these  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  enabling  them  to  buy  the  latest 
machinery  and  equipment,  use  the  latest 
discoveries  regarding  the  adaptation  of 
chemicals  to  their  operation,  build  the 
necessary     farm     structures — including 
modern  home.s — and  make  many  other 
improvements    on    their    farms    and    in 
their  farming  methods.    Thus,  they  are 
successfully    meeting    the    challenge    of 
change,  and.  in  meeting  these  challenges, 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  producing  an 
ever-increasing  supply  of  food  and  fibers 
Tliey  have  helped  make  Americans  the 
best-fed  people  in  the  world.     In  fact, 
they  have  done  so  well,  they  have  also 
helped  make  it  possible  for  this  Nation 
to  use  their  production  in  food-for-peace 
programs,  as  well  as  sell  farm  products 
in  commercial  markets  abroad. 

I  would  be  very  remiss  in  making  this 
tribute  to  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
if  I  did  not  mention  in  particular  Mr.  A. 
Lars  Nelson,  who  is  the  master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange.  Mr.  Nelson 
is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  representing  the  12th  District  and 
has  had  long  and  abiding  interest  in  our 
farm  credit  system.  In  a  recent  speech 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  system.  Mr.  Nelson 
had  this  to  say : 

I  knov.'  01  no  system  in  the  world  in  any 
nation  which  equals  or  excels  the  financial 
service  accorded  to  over  a  million  farmers  of 
America  and  their  credit  institutions  than 
the  t'nrcc  pronged  approach  ol  the  farm 
credit  system.  People  from  many  nations 
come  to  study  our  operations  and  system: 
from  time  to  time  foreign  governments  re- 
quest assist.Tnce  from  our  national  FCA  staff 
to  help  them  set  up  or  impro\e  their  own 
credit  system. 

I  congratulate  the  land  bank  system 
for  dedicating  its  50th  anniversary  to 
saluting  "American  Farmers — Providers 
of  Plenty."  and  commend  the  system  for 
helping  farmers  in  making  such  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington,  a  very  able  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeI. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely fitting  that  we  should  pay  trib- 
ute here  today  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  the  land  bank 
system  which  has  for  50  years  been  help- 
ing them  finance  their  operations.  This 
team  has  helped  make  our  great  Nation 
the  envy  of  other  coimtries  all  over  the 
w'orld. 

Only  5  percent  of  our  population  pro- 
duce enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and 
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clothe  us  at  a  level  far  above  that  of 
other  nations.  They  also  produce 
enough  so  that  we  can  help  supply  food 
and  fiber  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  Western  Europe,  it  takes  about 
25  percent  of  the  population  to  raise 
enough  food  to  eat.  In  Russia,  it  talces 
about  40  percent  of  the  people.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency American  fanners  have  achieved, 
we  have  had  millions  of  people  released 
from  the  land  and  thus  available  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  our  almost 
superabundance  of  modern  conven- 
iences— many  of  them  almost  unknown 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  modem  agriculture,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, is  the  result  of  substituting  large 
amounts  of  capital  for  labor.  The  avail- 
ability of  money  has  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  substitute  mechanical  power 
for  less  efficient  human  and  horse  power. 
And  the  land  bank  system  has  been  the 
pioneer  and  pacesetter  in  finding  the 
best  ways  to  finance  farmers.  Other 
lenders,  in  order  to  share  in  the  farmers' 
credit  business,  have  found  it  necessary 
to  follow  their  example. 

I  am  proud  that  my  home  State  of 
Kansas  has  long  been  the  leading  wheat- 
growing  State  and  farmers  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  take  a  very  sig- 
nificant part  in  helping  Kansas  maintain 
Its  leadership.  But  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  also  important  producers  of  soy- 
beans and  livestock.  Without  adequate 
supplies  of  credit  on  terms  especially 
fitted  to  farming,  my  constituents  would 
soon  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  farm- 
ing— credit  is  the  lifeblood  flowing 
through  the  veins  of  our  modern  agri- 
culture. 

In  view  of  farmers'  needs  for  such 
large  amounts  of  credit,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  land  banks  not  only  pioneered 
better  ways  of  financing  farmers,  but 
also  methods  of  getting  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  money  out  to  the  fanns. 
Using  farmers'  mortgages  as  security,  in 
combination  with  their  own  strong  fi- 
nancial standing,  the  banks  are  able  to 
tap  the  large  reservoirs  of  investment 
funds  in  the  large  cities.  They  do  this 
by  selling  securities  to  investors — and 
without  any  Government  guarantee. 

Farmers  and  their  farmer-owned  land 
bank  system  have  my  deep  appreciation 
for  making  American  farmers  the  pro- 
viders of  plenty.  I  pledge  my  support  to 
helping  them  meet  the  challenges  of 
change  that  will  arise  in  the  next  50 
years. 

On  Wednesday.  Marrli  29.  the  Topcka 
Kansas  State  Journal,  editorialized  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
banks.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  include  this  fine  editorial,  "Milestone 
in  Farm  Progress  "  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Milestone  in  Farm  Progress 

The  gnlden  anniversary  of  the  nation's 
Federal  Land  Banks,  observed  this  week  at 
Larned.  Indeed  marked  a  momentous  mile- 
stone In  the  long  course  of  agriculture. 
Some  historians  say  the  act  creating  them 
opened  the  gates  to  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion In  the  19208. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  anniversary  ob- 
servance was  set  in  Kansas,  for  the  first  loan 
secured  bj  a  farmer  was  granted  In  this 
8tat«  at  Larned.    The  Pawnee  County  seat 


was  the  site  where  the  first  farm  loan  asso- 
ciation was  organized  50  years  ago. 

The  act  creating  the  Federal  Land  Banics 
had  been  long  In  the  making  and  Anally  was 
signed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the 
rural  credits  bill,  later  to  become  known  as 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  Enactment  Into 
law  of  the  bill  heralded  the  beginning  of  the 
farm  credit  system. 

The  nation's  credit  system  has  been  de- 
veloped primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Prior  to  1916  credit 
In  America  was  simply  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  farmers.  The  period  of  free  land 
and  the  subsequent  rise  In  value  of  farm 
lands  stimulated  the  need  for  agricultural 
credit  and  led  to  It  becoming  a  significant 
economic  Issue. 

There  was  no  credit  system  adapted  to  the 
long-term  needs  of  agriculture,  which  so 
often  required  years  to  achieve  a  return  on 
the  Investment.  Most  lending  institutions 
had  to  limit  their  farm  mortgage  lending  be- 
cause of  their  primary  obligation  to  keep 
the  depositors'  funds  invested  In  assets 
readily  convertible  to  cash. 

In  their  50  years  of  operation,  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  have  issued  more  than  two 
million  loans  to  farmers,  totaling  in  excess 
of  $12.5  billion. 

Subscriptions  to  capital  stock  amounted 
at  the  beginning  to  $9  million  for  the  12 
banks.  Of  this  the  public  subscribed 
$107,870  and  the  remainder  was  provided  by 
the  federal  government.  Uncle  Sam's  orig- 
inal share  in  the  banks  has  been  repaid. 
The  capital  today  comes  from  bonds  sold 
to  the  public. 

Farmers  are  big  users  of  credit,  roughly 
three  out  of  Ave  farm  operators  having  out- 
standing debts  last  year.  Modern  farmers 
need  more  operating  capital  than  ever  before 
due  not  only  to  rapid  Increases  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  the  need  of  labor-saving 
equipment  but  the  low  profit  margins  on 
which  they  operate  and  their  Inability  to 
generate  enough  capital  of  their  own  to 
enlarge  their  operations. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  of  the 
United  Nations  took  note  of  this  Monday 
as  he  spoke  at  the  Larned  celebration.  He 
called  American  farmers  "providers  of  plenty" 
and  expressed  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
cof)e  with  world  hunger  is  to  encoiuage  other 
countries  to  put  agriculture  on  the  same 
priority  as  it  is  In  the  U.S. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  American  agri- 
culture is  due  In  no  small  part  to  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Carter). 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  al- 
chemy of  good  management  and  ade- 
quate, sound  financing  works  wonders 
in  business.  These,  too.  are  ingredients 
fundamental  to  progress  in  agriculture. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Federal 
land  bank  serving  Kentucky  was  char- 
tered, each  farmer  on  the  average  was 
producing  only  enough  food  for  his  own 
family  and  five  other  people.  He  did  not 
need  as  big  a  loan  then  as  he  does  now 
when  he  feeds  his  own  family  and  35 
other  people,  but  he  was  desperately  in 
need  of  credit  at  lower  costs  and  for 
longer  terms  than  then  available.  A 
new  day  dawned  for  agriculture  when 
the  Federal  !and  bank  began  making 
loans  at  a  5  percent  Interest  rate  amor- 
tized over  terms  as  long  as  36  years. 

This  was  the  catalyst  that  started  our 
farmers  on  the  road  to  progress  In  these 
psist  50  years  greater  than  all  the  prog- 


ress agriculture  had  made  in  the  previ- 
ous 2,000  years.  Credit  did  not  act  alone 
in  this  great  achievement.  It  was  mere- 
ly one  factor — but  a  most  important 
factor — along  with  good  management 
of  the  individual  farmer,  research  done 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
the  work  of  the  extension  service  in 
carrying  and  demonstrating  new  devel- 
opments and  ideas  to  farmers,  advances 
in  developing  better  strains  of  livestock 
and  crops,  development  of  better  ma- 
chinery, new  biologicals  and  herbicides, 
new  techniques,  organizations  of  fai-m- 
ers  enabling  the  farmer  to  improve  his 
purchasing  and  marketing  position  and 
to  make  ample  electric  energy  available 
to  him. 

Because  of  the  contribution  it  has 
made  to  agriculture,  my  constituents  in 
Kentucky's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  on  tiiis  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.  Tdnney]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  on  his  outstanding  statement.  I 
think  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
great  value  of  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem. We  know  that  the  Federal  land 
bank  has  been  extraordinarily  important, 
not  only  to  the  States  of  the  Midwest  but 
also  to  California. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture in  Imperial  and  Riverside  Counties 
of  California,  it  is  appropriate  that  an 
appraisal  of  the  impact  of  the  land  bank 
loans  in  this  area,  which  is  my  district, 
be  included  in  these  deliberations. 

The  Imperial  Valley  is  doubtle.ss  one 
of  the  most  widely  knowTi  agricultura: 
areas  in  the  world.  Blessed  with  a  mild 
winter  and  enjoying  a  superheated  sum- 
mer, quite  often  our  land  is  double- 
cropped — we  take  two  harvests  in  1  year. 
Our  soils  are  deep  and  generally  fertile 
Since  the  late  1930's  when  Hoover  Dam 
was  completed,  we  have  been  free  from 
the  devastating  fioods,  which  repeatedly 
wreaked  havoc  in  the  valley  prior  to  con- 
trol of  the  Colorado   River. 

To  create  a  successful  agriculture 
takes  more  than  natural  resources — two 
other  ingredients  are  cs.sential.  Our 
area  has  attracted  a  group  of  men  who 
have  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  wrest 
a  living  from  the  soil.  They  have  solved 
the  problems  of  drainage,  of  producing 
crops  in  the  heat  of  a  blistering  summer, 
an  J  of  transportinc  their  products  to 
markets  thousands  of  miles  from  the  area 
of  production. 

One  other  ingredient  is  essential:  Cap- 
ital. Within  my  district  the  Federal 
land  bank  associations  of  El  Centro  and 
Riverside  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Berkeley  have  carried  forward  con- 
structive lending  services  which  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  our  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Without  resorting  to  a 
compendium  of  figures,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  In  the  Imperial.  Coachella.  and 
Palo  Verde  valleys  and  in  the  Riverside 
area  there  are  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion outstanding  in  long-term  land  bank 
loan.  This  approaches  one-tenth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  Berkeley  land  bank'3 
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outstanding  loans  in  Its  five-State  area 
of  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada, 
and  Utah. 

Citing  this  impressive  figure  of  loans 
outstanding  at  the  present  time  does  not 
take  into  accoimt  the  millions  which 
have  been  loaned  and  repaid  since 
bank  loans  were  first  made  in  my  district. 
Making  long-term  farm  real  estate 
loans  in  my  district  is  not  an  easy  as- 
sigioment.  We  are  producers  of  many 
different  crops — some  highly  specialized; 
dates,  for  example — which  require  spe- 
cial consideration.  We  have  witnessed 
dramatic  changes  in  our  agriculture:  the 
Increasing  size  of  our  producing  units, 
the  development  of  extreme  specializa- 
tion, and  the  application  of  science  to  our 
production  problems.  We  have  wit- 
nessed changes  in  market  requirements 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  great  agricultural 
Industries  as  the  increasing  population 
of  southern  California  creates  concentra- 
tions of  people  undreamed  of  20  years 
ago. 

Specifically,  the  Berkeley  Land  Bank 
and  its  affiliated  land  bank  associations 
have  participated  in  the  financing  of 
poultry  plans — from  the  small,  modest 
flock  to  the  supersized  unit  with  the 
number  of  laying  hens  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Land  bank  loans  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  citrus  industry;  for  in  spite 
of  the  pressures  of  urbanization,  my 
district  is  still  an  important  citrus-pro- 
ducing area.  Within  our  area,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  changes  in  production  and 
marketing,  we  have  developed  large  and 
important  cattle-feeding  operations,  the 
feed  for  which  comes  from  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  developed  and  pur- 
chased with  land   bank   financing. 

It  is  Important  to  all  of  us  that  the 
flexibility  built  into  land  bank  loans  has 
resulted  in  the  financing  of  specialty 
crops.  It  is  important  too  that  these 
loans  provide  substantial  financing  for 
what  might  be  termed  the  basic  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  agriculture:  alfalfa, 
milk,  and  meat. 

In  this  brief  statement  there  are  two 
more  important  ideas  which  should  be 
recognized.  All  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  involved  in  the  continuing  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  farmland.  In 
some  Instances,  farmlands  have  changed 
hands  at  prices  wliich  appear  to  be 
higher  than  a  value  which  can  be  sus- 
tained from  agricultural  production. 
Over  the  years  land  values  on  which  land 
bank  loans  are  based  have  been  increased 
rather  substantially  in  my  district.  How- 
ever, the  loans  are  still  made  as  they 
should  be;  that  is,  on  an  agricultural 
value  which  can  be  sustained  by  the  pro- 
duction from  the  land.  I  agree  that 
long-term  agricultural  loans  should  be 
made  on  such  a  basis.  To  lend  a  farmer 
more  money  than  he  can  repay  is  com- 
mitting a  disservice.  To  presume  that 
credit  can  be  substituted  for  income  is 
fallacious  reasoning.  Land  bank  loans 
stand  for  sound  agricultural  financing. 

Within  the  area  in  California  soutli  of 
the  Tehachapl  Moimtalns,  the  area  usu- 
ally referred  to  as  southern  California, 
there  now  reside  about  half  the  people  of 
the  State,  about  10  million  people  who 
are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food 
^■Jut)ugh  the  miracle  of  modern  American 


merchandising — the  supermarket.  The 
perishable  products,  for  example,  milk 
and  eggs,  flow  in  an  orderly  manner  to 
these  people  from  the  agricultural  areas 
in  close  proximity  to  the  mass  of  con- 
sumers. 

We  recognize  that  for  many  years  land 
bank  loans  have  provided  substantial 
financial  assistance  to  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  have  used  them.  However, 
the  secondary  beneficiaries  of  land  bank 
financing  are  the  consumers  who  have 
enjoyed  the  products  flowing  every 
month  of  the  year  from  the  farms  and 
ranches  wliich  supply  the  food  for  an 
ever-increasing  population. 

The  bounty  on  the  tables  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  regardless  of  vhere  they  live, 
is  a  credit  to  our  agricultural  industry. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of  the 
part  of  El  Centro  and  Riverside  Land 
Bank  Associations  and  the  Berkeley  Land 
Bank  have  played  in  the  underwriting  of 
an  agriculture  which  has  provided  so 
much  of  the  abundance  for  the  best  fed 
nation  in  the  world.  We  can  appraise 
them  with  the  simple  but  sincere  com- 
mendation,"Well  done." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  their  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system. 

Particularly  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  tMr.  Dole],  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today  so  that  we  might, 
with  him,  give  recognition  to  this  great 
program. 

However,  I  want  to  mention  another 
matter  that  also  deserves  some  attention 
at  this  time.  The  rural  electrification 
program  now  finds  itself  in  need  of  sim- 
ilar financing  for  the  REA  systems  of  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Bob  Dole,  is  working  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  try- 
ing to  formulate  some  reasonable  plan 
so  that  the  rural  electrification  program 
may  move  for%vard  with  its  own  system 
of  financing. 

As  a  farmer,  and  user  of  electrical 
power  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota,  I  want 
to  say  "thank  you"  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Bob  Dole,  not  only  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  land  bank  system,  but  also  to  thank 
him  for  his  efforts  in  trying  to  work  out 
a  plan  whereby  the  rural  electrification 
program  possesses  the  proper  instrimient 
for  financing  its  own  operations  in  the 
future.  I  am  sure  some  program  will  be 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  such  capable 
men  as  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsunagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  for  calling  this  significant 
occasion  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  my 


colleagues  in  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  farm  credit  system. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Berkeley  shows  that  the 
bank  has  made  long-term  loans  in 
Hawaii  for  a  total  of  approximately  $5*2 
million.  This  sum.  of  course,  is  very 
modest  compared  to  the  other  States  in 
the  Berkeley  district,  but  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  Hawaii  who  have  received  the 
loans  and  to  the  producers  of  the  future 
it  indicates  that  the  land  bank  program 
can  be  adapted  to  conditions  in  my  State. 
And  this  is  important. 

We  recognize  that  the  production  of 
specialty  crops  in  Hawaii,  such  as  pine- 
apples, sugarcane,  and  coffee,  involves 
quite  a  different  type  of  agiiculture  tlia:^ 
that  prevailing  in  other  States.  More- 
over, our  landownership  pattern  is  com- 
plicated, and  our  operating  methods  are 
unique.  Our  production  pattern  has 
been  developed  in  accordance  with  our 
climate,  our  people,  and  our  needs.  Our 
State,  which  is  made  up  of  islands  scat- 
tered over  wide  areas  of  open  sea.  present 
situations  unique  in  the  historj'  of  the 
land  banks. 

Shortly  after  Hawaii  became  a  State 
in  1959,  officials  of  the  Berkeley  Land 
Bank  made  a  preliminary  sur\-ey  of  the 
possibihty  of  extending  its  services  to  my 
State.  This  visit  In  1960  was  followed 
by  preliminary  studies  which  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  problems  involved 
in  making  and  ser\-icing  loans  in  an 
area  over  2.000  miles  from  the  bank's 
headquarters  in  Berkeley.  Calif.  How- 
ever, the  persistence  of  the  Berkeley 
Land  Bank  was  rewarded  when  the  first 
loan  was  made  in  1963. 

Commercial  banks  in  my  State  have 
been  relatively  successful  in  providing 
our  agriculture  with  adequate  credit 
Experience  over  the  years  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  however,  shows  clearly 
the  advantages  of  long-term  land  bank 
loans,  which  are  most  desirable  from  the 
producer's  point  of  view. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  for  the  future 
that  long-term  land  bank  loans  in 
Hawaii  will  measure  up  to  comparability 
with  those  of  other  States.  The  fact 
that  the  farm  credit  board  of  Berkeley, 
together  with  officials  from  the  land 
bank,  the  intermediate  credit  bank,  and 
the  bank  for  cooperatives,  have  just  con- 
cluded a  series  of  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  agricultural  and  business 
interests  in  Hawaii  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  These  meetings  provided  Hawaii's 
leaders  with  basic  facts  regarding  land 
bank  services  which  are  now  available  in 
Hawaii  and  the  possibilities  of  short-term 
production  loans  and  loans  to  farmers' 
cooperatives  in  the  future. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  experience 
which  the  land  bank  has  acquired  in  my 
State  during  the  past  several  years  will 
provide  a  springboard  for  the  future. 
Continuous  studies  of  our  agriculture 
which  are  being  diUgently  pursued  by 
the  land  bank's  representative  in  Hawaii 
indicate  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  its  senices  to  our 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Notwithstanding  the  physical  prob- 
lems of  distance,  notwithstanding   the 
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dynamic  change  which  agriculture  in 
general  is  undergoing.  Hawaii  is  destined 
to  continue  as  an  Important  producer  of 
specialty  crops  adapted  to  Hawaii's 
climatic  conditions,  Hawaii's  farmers 
will  continue  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
the  basic  food  requirements — especially 
meat.  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables— for 
Hawaii's  growing  population.  I  am 
convinced  that  as  our  producers  come 
to  understand  the  possibilities  of  utiliz- 
ing land  bank  loans  to  meet  their  long- 
term  credit  needs,  and  as  the  land  bank 
becomes  more  familiar  with  Hawaii's 
conditions,  its  operations  will  become 
increasingly  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  producers  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  commend  the  Federal  Lank  Bank  of 
Berkeley  for  establishing  an  office  in 
Hawaii,  and  urge  it  to  continue  its  dili- 
gence toward  the  objective  that  Hawaii 
may  enjoy  the  full  privileges  emanating 
from  land  bank  loans,  which  have  been 
so  successful  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  50  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  in  closing  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  and  farm  credit  system 
on  this,  its  golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  'Y'ork. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  this  afternoon  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  50th  anniversai-y  of  the 
chartering  of  a  local  land  bank  associa- 
tion in  Lained.  Kans..  located  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  esteemed  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole. 

The  chartering  of  that  association  on 
March  27.  1917,  signaled  the  advent  of 
one  of  thi.  Nation's  truly  great  examples 
of  mutual  aid— the  farm  credit  system. 
The  entire  concept  had  been  recognized 
the  year  previous,  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
which  created  the  Federal  land  banks 
under  farmer  ownership. 

Through  the  ensuing  years,  other 
banks  were  established  under  the  act. 
and  the  Congress  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  broaden  the  system  into  a 
complete  credit  service  and  to  reaffirm 
its  intent  that  the  banks  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  private  enterprise  in  our 
Nation. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
vestment in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  has  been  retired,  and  farmer 
ownership  has  been  achieved.  That  this 
has  been  eminently  successful  is  evi- 
denced through  their  ready  acceptance 
by  private  lenders,  for  the  farm  credit 
banks  obtain  their  loan  funds  from  the 
investment  market. 

Farm  leaders  in  my  own  district — one 
of  the  Nation's  most  important  agri- 
cultural areas — have  informed  me  of 
their  pride  in  the  success  of  the  program. 
Today,  farmers  in  my  district  are  served 
by  farm  credit  associations  whose  boards 
of  directors  are  composed  of  fellow  farm- 
ers and  whose  management  teams  are 
professional  farm  credit  people  whom 
the  farmecs  themselves  employ. 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  in  this  tribute 


today  to  50  years  of  progress  in  our  farm 
credit  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  their  opinion  that 
the  farm  credit  system  is  "an  outstand- 
ing example  of  private  enterprise  func- 
tioning by  and  for  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives." 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  farm 
credit  system  for  50  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  rural  America. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  has 
undergone  revolutionary  changes  during 
the  past  half  century.  The  application 
of  science  and  technology  has  permitted 
our  farmers  to  produce  food  more  abun- 
dantly than  ever  before  in  history.  The 
ready  availability  of  credit  at  reason- 
able terms  has  enabled  them  to  apply 
technology  for  increased  efficiency. 
Therefore,  the  farm  credit  system  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  story  of 
agricultural  progress  in  America. 

Through  the  chartering  of  12  Federal 
land  banks  and  numerous  local  land 
bank  associations  in  1917.  the  Nations 
farmers  for  the  first  time  were  provided 
access  to  private  capital  at  reasonable 
rate.s  for  long  terms  of  use.  In  fact,  the 
Fodcr-il  land  bank  system  was  the  first 
Government-sponsored  program  of  any 
kind  for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit 
to  individuals. 

While  enabling  thousands  of  farmeis 
to  suvive  more  than  one  crisis,  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system  became  com- 
pletely farmer  owned  after  only  30  years 
of  operation.  All  capital  subscribed  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  returned 
to  the  Treasury  in  1947.  The  system  has 
demonstrated  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner how  private  capital  under  limited 
governmental  supervision  can  be  put  to 
work  to  strengthen  and  vitalize  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  golden  anniversary  observance  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  has  been 
dedicated  to  America's  farmers.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  fitting  tribute  inas- 
much as  the  success  of  our  farm  credit 
system  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
cooperation  and  integrity  of  our  farmers. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  on  its  50th  an- 
niversarj'.  It  is  fitting  that  we  take  this 
occasion  to  recognize  this  fine  institu- 
tion and  its  valuable  contribution  to  the 
spectacular  agricultural  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  50  years. 

A  half  century  ago,  the  original  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  was  drafted  and 
presented  to  Congress  in  Report  No.  144 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,    dated    February    15.    1916. 


This  document  is  of  real  interest  today, 
because  its  objectives  not  only  came  true 
but  also  have  served  during  the  years  as 
puideposts  on  the  highway  to  financial 
stability  for  tens  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. 

The  summary  paragraph  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  144  was  worded  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

It  Is  believed  th.it  the  system  of  land 
banks  outlined  In  the  proposed  bill  affords 
a  safe  and  attractive  farm  loan  bond  for  the 
Investing  public;  low  interest  rates,  long- 
term  mortgages  and  easy  payments  for  the 
farmer;  low  cost  of  administration;  sim- 
plicity of  organization  and  or  operation; 
ad;\ptablllty  to  the  needs  of  every  section; 
and  stimulation  to  the  spirit  of  generous 
cooperation  among  farmers. 

Now,  if  you  will,  let  us  examine  a  por- 
tion of  that  paragraph  and  consider  the 
meaning  it  holds  for  agriculture  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  first  statement  is: 

A  safe  and  attractive  farm  loan  bond  for 
the  Investing  public. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  land 
banks  in  1917.  the  vast  majority  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  did  not  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  money  market.  What  was 
badly  needed  at  that  time  was  a  method 
of  obtaining  loan  funds  from  private 
sources  of  capital.  Today,  land  bank 
bonds  are  eagerly  sought  by  large  cor- 
porations, insurance  companies,  banks, 
saving  institutions,  foundations,  trust 
and  pension  funds,  and  by  individuals. 
The  bonds  are  in  demand  because  they 
represent  solid  value,  secured  by  moit- 
gar.es  on  productive  farm  operations — 
plus  the  accumulated  reserves  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
other  11  Federal  land  banks  in  this 
counti-y  operate  entirely  on  private 
funds.  Originally,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subscribed  a  substantial  amount  in 
stock  of  the  banks  to  help  them  get 
started.  But  Federal  money  was  gradu- 
ally paid  back  and  the  last  of  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  in  1947.  The 
stock  that  a  farmer  buys  when  he  ac- 
quires a  Federal  land  bank  loan  and  the 
regular  payment  of  interest  constitutes 
the  financial  keystone  of  the  whole 
system. 

Another  phrase  in  the  original  report 
was:  "Low  cost  of  administration."  This 
original  objective  has  also  been  a  strong 
guiding  factor  in  the  operation  of  the 
system.  The  interest  rate  charged  by 
the  banks  is  just  high  enough  to  insure  a 
safe  operating  margin — and  the  provi- 
sion for  adequate  reserves.  Any  earnings 
made  by  the  bank  in  excess  of  these  re- 
quirements are  actually  savings  and  may 
be  returned  to  the  stockholders  as  divi- 
dends. In  each  of  the  past  4  years,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  has 
paid  dividends  in  excess  of  $1  million  to 
Federal  land  bank  associations  owned  by 
farmers  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  had  this  fine  and  de- 
pendable system  of  farm  credit  available 
to  support  and  maintain  our  agricultural 
plant  during  the  past  50  years.  Its  credit 
services  have  played  a  major  role  in  pro- 
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viding  the  finest  and  lowest  cost  food 
ever  made  available  to  the  consiuners  of 
any  nation  in  history. 

With  the  very  real  prospects  of  world 
food  shortages  in  the  next  several  dec- 
ades, and  with  the  need  to  expand  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  United  States 
in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  this  need,  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  farm  credit  sys- 
tem will  become  increasingly  important 
to  agricultural  developments  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Chamber  should  be 
filled.  Actually,  we  sometimes  forget,  I 
fear,  in  the  urban  press  particularly,  that 
it  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  who 
leave  the  others  free  to  have  the  high 
standard  of  living  which  we  do  enjoy. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  comes 
from  a  farm  area,  as  I  do.  As  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  left  the  farm,  the  people 
who  are  on  the  farm,  even  in  agricultural 
areas  today,  are  more  limited  in  number, 
and  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
farm  credit  to  provide  the  expensive 
farm  machinery  and  the  farm  materials 
which  they  must  have  to  do  all  the  other 
things  required. 

Behind  all  of  this  is  the  extension  of 
farm  credit,  which  enables  the  farmer  to 
produce. 

In  my  handling  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  have 
started  referring  to  these  people  as  agri- 
cultural producers.  Really,  that  is  what 
they  are  today. 

The  farmer  is  a  businessman  with  an 
average  investment  of  more  than  $56,000. 
Not  only  does  he  risk  everything  he  has 
on  the  weather,  but  also  on  prices. 

When  we  read  in  the  press  that  some- 
one says  we  should  do  away  with  all  the 
farm  programs.  I  wonder  what  that  same 
person  would  say  if  we  should  do  away 
with  all  bargaining  rights  of  labor  unions, 
or  should  do  away  with  all  minimum 
wages,  or  should  do  away  with  the  right 
of  industry  to  mark  up  its  prices. 

If  we  did  those  things,  I  am  sure  other 
people  would  think  how  unwise  it  would 
be  to  consider  agriculture  as  a  thing 
apart,  able  to  buy  at  retail,  and  sell  at 
wholesale.  They  cannot,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  consumer  will  find  they  caruiot 
for  the  consumer  will  pay  more  for  less 
quality. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  a  part  today  in 
joining  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  that  fine  segment  of  the  American 
people  which  takes  care  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole], 
for  yielding.  I  also  thank  him  for  giv- 
ing us  this  opportunity  to  express  our- 
selves today  on  this  important  obser- 
vance. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  in  these 
ceremonies  marking  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Since  I  am  the  Representative  from 
one  of  the  most  agricultural  districts  in 
the  entire  United  States,  I  certainly  feel 
it  is  very  important  and  fitting  that  I 
join  in  these  tributes. 

The  amazing  growth  and  development 
of  American  agriculture  over  the  last 


half -century  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble without  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem. Since  the  chartering  of  the  land 
banks  was  completed  on  April  3.  1917, 
farmers  have  had  a  dependable  and  ef- 
fective source  of  credit. 

There  had  been  earlier  efforts  to  make 
some  type  of  credit  available  for  agri- 
culture but  credit  in  America  was  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  farmers.  Farm- 
ers and  ranchers  often  were  the  victims 
of  exorbitant  and  usurious  interest  rates. 
Their  problems  were  aggravated  by 
World  War  I  and  its  aftermath. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul 
received  Its  charter  on  March  17,  1917. 
It  comprises  the  seventh  district  of  the 
land  bank  system,  serving  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  first  mortgage  loan  was  made  in 
Wells  County.  N.  Dak.,  on  May  21,  1917. 
This  first  loan  of  $3,000  financed  the 
construction  of  a  barn  on  a  550-acre  di- 
versified farm.  This  50-year-old  loan 
was  repaid  long  ago.  and  the  farm  has 
passed  Into  the  possession  of  other 
owners,  but  the  historical  significance  of 
that  loan  has  grown  with  the  years. 

From  one  borrower  and  an  initial 
$3,000  mortgage,  the  St.  Paul  bank  has 
proceeded  during  the  ensuing  half  cen- 
tury to  extend  more  than  $1.8  billion  in 
long-term  real  estate  loans  to  some  284,- 
000  farmers  in  its  district.  The  St.  Paul 
Bank's  record  of  progress  has  closely 
paralleled  that  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy it  serves.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
agricultural  productivity  of  the  district 
increased  at  a  pace  similar  to  the  rate  at 
which  long-term  credit  was  made  avail- 
able to  farmers.  At  the  close  of  business 
on  December  31.  1966,  the  St.  Paul  bank 
had  an  outstanding  loan  account  of  $611 
million  to  more  than  59,000  farmers. 

This  farmer-owned  organization  pro- 
vided 44  percent  of  all  farm  real  estate 
financing  in  North  Dakota  last  year  and 
now  serves  some  9,300  borrowers,  with 
$114  billion  in  loans  outstandint, .  In  ad- 
dition to  members  benefiting  directly  by 
the  land  bank  system,  many  more  farm- 
ers who  use  other  sources  of  credit  bene- 
fit by  its  direct  and  significant  influence 
on  agricultural  policies  of  all  types  of 
lending  institutions. 

This  system  has  served  North  Dakota 
farmers  through  good  and  bad  years. 
Improved  farming  techniques,  grain  and 
forage  varieties,  mechanization,  exten- 
sive use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and 
herbicides,  and  the  consolidation  of 
farms  into  more  economical  units  have 
made  it  possible  for  North  Dakota  to  re- 
main one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
States.  It  ranks  No.  1  in  the  production 
of  Durum  wheat,  second  in  all  wheat,  first 
In  barley,  rs'e,  and  flaxseed. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system's  con- 
tributions to  agricultural  advancement 
and  to  the  millions  of  people  who  depend 
on  the  soil  for  their  livelihood  have  been 
incalculable.  The  system,  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  American  dream,  has  provided 
much-needed  help  in  the  past  and  holds 
a  bright  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  the  farm  credit  s>stem  have  worked 
for  50  years  to  improve  our  Nation's 
farms. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Federal  land  bank.  I  would  like  to 
reflect  briefly  on  how  the  land  bank  and 
the  credit  system  have  improved  farm 
standards  back  in  my  home. 

The  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  which  I  represent,  is  made  up  of 
15  counties  in  the  fertile  central  coastal 
plains,  the  rich  blacklands  and  the  color- 
ful hill  country  of  Texas.  This  area  is 
serviced  by  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Hous- 
ton, which  makes  farm  and  ranch  loans 
throughout  Texas, 

There  are  approximately  23,000  farms 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  grow- 
ing a  wide  range  of  agricultural  products. 
As  In  other  areas  of  the  country,  our 
farm  units  are  growing  larger,  but  our 
farms  for  the  most  part  are  still  family 
operations,  and  certainly  our  economy  is 
principally  agricultural.  Like  the  indus- 
trialists, the  farmers  of  today  need  huge 
amounts  of  borrowed  capital,  and  a  de- 
pendable source  of  credit  is  important 
to  them. 

The  land  bank  system  was  organized 
50  years  ago  to  fill  this  need.  There  are 
eight  Federal  land  bank  associations 
serving  my  district,  and  they  ha%'e  made 
more  than  10,000  loans  for  over  $66  mil- 
lion since  1917.  These  associations  now 
have  outstanding  4.760  loaris  for  over  $50 
million.  Due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
help  of  the  land  bank  and  the  credit  sys- 
tem, and  in  an  even  larger  measure  to  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  our  Texas 
farmers,  our  agricultural  achievements 
have  mounted  up  to  admirable  levels. 

Between  20  to  30  percent,  or  more,  of 
the  rice  produced  in  Texas  is  grown  in 
this  district.  We  also  plant  over  300,000 
acres  of  cotton  and  150.000  acres  of  grain 
sorghum  each  year.  Livestock  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  in  our 
agricultural  economy,  and  we  now  have 
more  then  800,000  head  of  cattle.  Total 
farm  income  of  the  district  exceeds  $130 
million  per  year. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  12 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  more  than 
700  Federal  land  bank  associations  in 
saluting  America's  farmers:  providers  of 
plenty. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
further  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  make  this  personal  observation. 
Many  members  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  the  farm  credit  system  are  in  Wash- 
ington today  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  50th  anruversarj'  of  these 
activities  and  also  In  connection  with 
other  meetings  relevant  thereto, 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  prominent  and  out- 
standing member  of  this  group  is  Mr. 
David  Gault,  of  Manor,  an  agricultural 
expert  in  the  State  of  Texas,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  dairying  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. This  gentleman  lives  Just  outside 
of  the  city  of  Austin. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  representative 
is  Mr.  George  Bohlen.  who  Is  also  here 
and  who  is  listening  to  these  commemo- 
rative speeches  at  this  moment.  He 
comes  from  a  small  community  located 
just  outside  Taylor,  Tex.,  near  Have  and 
Circleville.  and  he  is  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative for  agricultural  activities  in 
that  entire  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
people  who  are  present  today  who  have 
been  and  are  promiiaent  in  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  operations. 
However.  Mr.  Bohlen  is  most  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  farm,  and  I  re- 
call that  at  a  meeting  not  too  many  years 
ago  in  a  small  community  in  Texas  there 
was  a  Congressman  present — a  Congress- 
man who  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States — and  I  have  thought  back 
many  times  as  to  how  important  it  was 
that  we  could  get  around  a  little  fire  in 
the  evening  and  discuss  with  the  farmers 
problems  which  they  felt  were  of  para- 
mount importance  to  them  and  prob- 
lems which  all  of  them  shared.  It  was 
the  general  consensus  of  all  present  at 
these  meetings  that  all  of  us  should  try 
to  find  a  solution  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  me  and 
a  source  of  pride  to  me  that  two  of  these 
men  who  were  so  instrumental  in  getting 
those  farmers  together  are  here  in 
Washington  now.  I  have  visited  with 
them  many  times  over  the  years.  Mr. 
Bohlen  is  just  a  little,  plain,  cotton  farm- 
er, a  small  cotton  farmer,  who  is  a  most 
brilliant  spokesman  for  the  family 
farmer  and  the  small  farmer  throughout 
this  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  are  able  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  these  operations 
while  this  man  is  present  here  In  this 
Chamber  today  and  while  we  talk  about 
the  commemoration  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  this  great  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  salute  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  DoleI  for  ask- 
ing for  this  time  during  which  to  speak 
on  this  vitally  important  subject. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add 
that  It  is  men  like  those  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  jusi  mentioned  who  have 
made  the  farm  credit  system  what  it  is 
today  throiighout  America. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Denney]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  share  in  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system.  During  its  50 
years  of  service  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  our  Nation,  the  system  has 
channeled  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
money  centers  of  the  east  into  the  agri- 
cultural heartlands  of  our  country 
through  the  sale  of  Federal  land  bank 
bonds  on  the  investment  market.  Since 
these  bonds  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  but  are  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  farms  and  ranches,  they  rep- 
resent private  money  which  has  enabled 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  my  home  State 
of  Nebraska  to  operate  more  effectively 
and  to  expand  and  modernize  their  op- 
erations in  order  to  make  the  agriculture 
of  Nebraska  more  efficient. 

The    Federal    land    bank    located    in 


Omaha,  now  the  largest  of  the  12  Federal 
land  banks  serving  the  entire  United 
States,  has  helped  more  than  234,000 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  during  the 
50  years  since  it  opened  Its  doors  for 
business  on  March  8,  1917.  Loans  dur- 
ing these  50  years  have  totaled  $1.99 
billion. 

At  no  time  in  its  historj'  did  the  land 
bank  of  Omaha  provide  a  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  agriculture  industry  of  Ne- 
braska than  during  the  drought  and  de- 
pression of  the  1930s.  The  bank  truly 
proved  to  be  a  friend  in  time  of  need  to 
many  farm  and  ranch  families  when  the 
agriculture  of  the  area  suffered  through 
one  of  its  most  difficult  periods  in  history. 

During  those  drought  years  of  the  early 
and  mid-1930's,  thousands  of  loans  were 
made  to  assist  hard-pre.ssed  farmers  who 
were  unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere. 
More  than  $13  million  in  loans  were 
made  by  the  Omaha  Land  Bank  during 
a  single  week  in  March  1934.  The  bank 
also  deferred  and  extended  payments  due 
on  loans  in  order  to  assist  members  in 
retaining  their  farms.  Many  farm  folks 
will  remember  the  confidence  the  bank 
exhibited  in  the  future  of  agriculture 
during  this  time  by  encourajing  them  to 
stay  on  their  farms  and  ranches.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  people,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  are  today  success- 
ful farm  operators  and  are  helping  to 
adequately  feed  this  country  and  people 
around  the  world. 

The  agricultural  income  situation  did 
improve  in  the  midlands  during  the 
1940's  and  many  of  the  loans  which  saved 
farms  during  the  drought  and  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  were  paid  off.  The 
1950s  and  1960's  saw  further  changes 
taking  place  in  agriculture.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  agriculture  met  the 
challenge  of  making  our  Nation  the  best 
fed  and  most  cheaply  fed  in  the  world. 
In  the  mid-1960's.  the  bank  fulfilled  the 
vastly  increased  credit  needs  of  modern 
agriculture  by  making  loans  at  a  pace 
which  topped  that  of  the  troubled  thir- 
ties. During  the  past  year,  the  Omaha 
Land  Bank  leaned  $155  million  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  the  four  States  it 
serves,  or  nearly  45  percent  of  the  agri- 
cultural mortgage  money  borrowed  from 
major  lenders  In  this  four-State  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  land 
bank  on  its  years  of  service  to  agricul- 
ture and  feel  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  50th  anniversary  observance  is 
dedicated  to  America's  farmers:  Provid- 
ers of  plenty.  The  land  bank  and  mid- 
lands fai-mers  have  formed  a  significant 
partnership  during  these  past  50  years 
which  has  benefited  the  entire  midlands 
rural  community.  The  land  bank  sys- 
tem, which  is  completely  farmer  owned, 
is  a  shining  example  of  private  enter- 
prise in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole!  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  this  tribute. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr,  ZwACHl. 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  commend 
the  Congressman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole!  for  his  tremendous  efforts  in  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  countryside,  and 
specifically  today  In  carrying  on  this 
wonderful  commendation  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  system. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  to  Congressman  Dole,  that 
my  father  was  the  president  of  a  Federal 
land  bank  for  many  years.  We  pulled 
ourselves  and  our  farm  up  from  the 
bottom  through  this  system — a  system 
that  has  tried  to  help  everyone  to  attain 
a  piece  of  land,  and  to  retain  that  piece 
of  land,  and  for  its  great  efforts  in  our 
country  to  really  help  the  farmers  hold 
and  maintain  their  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  like  to 
say  that  in  their  generation  the  men  who 
planned  this  system  did  a  truly  fine  Job. 
Our  generation  today  has  something 
further  to  do.  Wc  also  must  pioneer  to 
save  our  countryside,  and  the  power  .sup- 
plies of  electricity,  and  I  want  to  further 
cr«mmend  the  Congressman  from  Kansas 
for  his  wonderful  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
House. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Although  I  am  not  a  farmer,  a  great 
deal  of  my  constituents  down  home  cer- 
tainly fall  Into  that  classification.  Like 
all  Americans,  I  am  humbly  grateful  to 
our  farmers  for  making  this  the  most 
productive  agricultural  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  joining  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  on  this  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  I  also  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas.  Throughout  my 
experience  in  this  House  no  one  has  dem- 
onstrated a  keener  interest  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ing industry  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole!. 

His  taking  this  special  order,  together 
with  his  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  and  others,  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  their  interest  in  the 
farmers  of  America. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  primarj- 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  world's  econ- 
omy today  is  American  agriculture 
Making  a  major  contribution  to  this 
achievement  has  been  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  which  was  created  50  years 
ago  by  an  astute  Congress  who  envi- 
sioned a  banking  institution  tailor-made 
for  farmers.  That  Congress  also  en- 
visioned a  system  that  would  someday 
be  farmer  owned  and  controlled.  In 
this  area,  too,  their  dreams  have  mate- 
rialized. 

Today,  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
other  farm  credit  banks  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  Congress  and  agriculture  work- 
ing together  to  play  a  major  role  in  help- 
ing American  agriculture  provide  the 
food  for  an  expanding  world  population 
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The  Federal  land  banks,  observing  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  this  year,  have  appropri- 
ately dedicated  this  observance  to 
'■America's  farmers,  providers  of  plenty." 
It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  me  that 
one  of  the  Nation's  12  Federal  land 
banks  is  located  in  Columbia,  S.C,  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  president  of 
this  bank  is  Robert  A.  Darr,  a  highly 
dedicated  and  able  public  servant  who 
has  been  Instrumental  in  the  outstand- 
ing growth  of  the  district  III  land  bank. 
The  Columbia  facility  makes  long-term 
loans  to  farmers  through  46  Federal 
land  bank  associations  in  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida. From  the  first  loan  of  $1,600  in 
1917,  the  Columbia  bank  has  made 
166,000  loans  for  nearly  $1  billion.  To- 
day the  bank  serves  over  37,000  farmer- 
members  in  the  four  States  with  more 
than  $400  million.  In  addition,  this 
bank  and  the  land  bank  associations  are 
assisting  over  6,300  farmer-members  in 
South  Carolina  with  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion in  long-term  credit. 

The  agricultural  revolution  in  recent 
years  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  phe- 
nomlnal  progress  in  all  areas  of  our 
economy,  and  agriculture  will  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  years  ahead.  As 
agriculture  progresses  in  technology  and 
management,  capital  will  continue  to  be 
a  major  tool  in  providing  this  progress. 
We  can  all  look  with  pride  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  land  bank  sys- 
tem and  American  agriculture  during 
the  past  50  years.  I  certainly  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  offer  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  on  its  50th  anniversary.  The 
prospects  for  American  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  next  50  years  are  indeed  promis- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  Federal  land 
bank. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  sad- 
dens me  at  this  hour  as  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem and  as  we  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas.  The  tragic  thing  is  that 
the  farmer  today,  despite  his  productiv- 
ity and  industry,  is  not  getting  as  much 
of  a  slice  of  the  economic  pie  of  America 
as  he  was  getting  50  years  ago.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and 
others  who  have  spoken  here  today  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer  in  order  that  his  economic 
lot  in  life  may  be  improved  with  the 
economic  condition  of  those  in  industry 
and  other  businesses  and  professions  in 
this  country  of  ours. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
demonstrating  his  continuing  interest 
in  the  farmers  of  his  district  and  the 
great  agriculture  interests  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks together  with  other  Members  of 


the  Congress  on  this,  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Federal  land  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  50  years 
the  United  States  has  been  converted 
from  an  economy  that  has  been  agrarian 
to  one  that  is  largely  industrial.  The 
resulting  change  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  agriculture — and  on  business. 
The  contributions  of  the  20th-century 
farm  family  in  America  no  longer  rests 
solely  in  the  provision  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices.  Many  farm  and 
agriculture  workers  today  must  supple- 
ment their  incomes  with  jobs  off  the 
farms,  and  the  farmer  in  such  a  dual  role 
is  thus  a  contributor  to  the  industrial 
economy  in  t«rms  of  labor  and  payrolls 
for  which  his  operations  and  consumer 
market  are  directly  responsible. 

Farming  in  America  has  historically 
been  a  family  operation  as  opposed  to  a 
corporate  enterprise.  This  is  a  way  of 
life  that  has  been  preserved  and  cher- 
ished since  our  forefathers  first  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  this  new  land.  The  concept 
has  not  been  changed  through  the  years. 
The  working  family  farm  today  repre- 
sents about  96  percent  of  all  farms  in  the 
Nation.  This  type  of  farm  accounts  for 
about  73  percent  of  our  total  farm  mar- 
ketings. Significantly,  it  is  the  family 
farm  producing  $10,000  or  more  in  an- 
nual gross  sales  which  now  makes  up  the 
most  rapidly  expanding  part  of  our  farm 
economy. 

The  production  and  efficiency  of  agri- 
culture in  the  three  States  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  have  been  in- 
creasing. Mechanization  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  are  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  gross  farm  income.  The 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing  of 
these  States  in  1965  totaled  $2  billion— 
an  increase  of  $600  million  from  1955. 
As  production  has  increased,  so  has  the 
need  for  credit. 

The  increased  investment  in  machin- 
ery and  other  modern  equipment,  the 
trend  toward  agricultural  specialization, 
and  trend  toward  larger  family  farms 
necessitate  more  long-range  capital  ex- 
penditures now  than  in  years  past,  and 
therefore,  more  credit. 

Because  so  much  of  the  capital  of  to- 
day's farmer  is  in  the  form  of  credit, 
their  ability  to  obtain  credit  on  reason- 
able terms,  in  adequate  amounts,  when 
they  need  it,  and  to  use  it  profitably,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  they  have 
achieved.  The  availability  of  adequate 
credit  is  a  must  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment in  America  of  a  free  agricul- 
tural system  that  will  continue  as  a 
country  as  one  of  the  few  in  the  world 
capable  of  feeding  its  own  people  and 
with  a  surplus  remaining. 

The  history  of  the  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  agriculture  in  the 
dynamic  Middle  Gulf  South  it  serves.  By 
December  31,  1918,  it  had  loans  outstand- 
ing totaling  more  than  $11  million  to 
8,800  farmers  in  the  area.  When  the 
bank  observed  its  25th  anniversary  in 
1942,  there  were  54,000  loans  outstanding 
for  more  than  $80  million.  In  this  its 
golden  anniversary  year,  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  has  26,000 
loans  outstanding  amounting  to  $260 
million.  For  the  first  25  years  of  the 
bank's  operation  there  was  an  increase 


in  the  number  of  borrowers  served  but 
this  has  been  reversed  in  the  last  25 
years — due  to  the  trend  to  fewer  but 
larger  farms. 

Long-term  financing  became  readily 
available  for  American  agriculture  with 
the  founding  of  the  land  banks  50  years 
ago.  The  golden  anniversary  of  the  land 
bank  system  has  been  dedicated  to 
"America's  farmers:  Providers  of  plenty," 
and  underlined  in  the  purpose  of  the  ob- 
servance of  50  years  of  ser\'ice  to  agri- 
culture is  the  resolution  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  to  continue  to 
maintain  a  principal  position  in  the  ex- 
tension of  adequate  and  sound  rural 
credit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
now  recognize  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole!  for  allowing  me  this  time,  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  which  I  represent,  covers  30 
counties  of  the  Panhandle  Plains  and  the 
Estacado  Plains  of  Texas.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Houston  serves  this  dis- 
trict. 

This  area  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  areas  in  our  Nation. 
We  grow  almost  I'z  million  acres  of 
wheat,  representing  47  percent  of  the 
State's  total  acreage.  We  grow  more 
than  three-fourths  million  acres  of  cot- 
ton, which  is  13  percent  of  our  State's 
total  cotton  acreage.  We  grow  1,340,000 
acres  of  grain  sorghum,  which  represents 
30  percent  of  State's  totals.  We  also 
have  over  a  million  head  of  cattle  on  the 
range  in  this  congressional  district.  The 
total  farm  and  ranch  income  exceeds 
$340  million  per  year. 

This  area  also  has  many  other  re- 
sources which  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  economy.  More  than  40  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  are  produced  each  year. 
We  have  the  largest  known  source  of 
hehum  in  the  world,  and  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  petrochemical  plants.  Our  over- 
all economy  however  is  largely  agricul- 
tural. 

More  than  2^a  million  acres  of  the  dis- 
trict are  under  irrigation,  and  each  year 
additional  wells  are  drilled  and  addi- 
tional acres  are  made  more  productive 
through  the  use  of  irrigation  water.  The 
agriculture  production  from  my  district 
comes  from  just  over  14,000  farm  and 
ranch  units.  Tremendous  capital  in- 
vestments have  been  necessary  to  make 
it  possible  for  so  few  fanners  to  produce 
so  much  food  and  fiber.  A  dependable 
source  of  credit  has  been  a  princip>al  fac- 
tor in  making  this  possible. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Houston, 
since  1917,  has  made  28,464  loans  for 
more  than  $240  miUion  in  this  area. 
The  16  Federal  land  bank  associations 
making  and  servicing  loans  in  this  30- 
county  area  now  have  outstanding  more 
than  6,711  loans  for  more  than  $96  mil- 
lion. 

The  ability  of  our  American  farmer  to 
produce  abundantly  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  probably  the  only 
Nation  in  the  world  that  does  not  suffer 
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from  the  shortage  of  some  food  and  fiber. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  in  saluting  all 
the  farmers  of  America  as  providers  of 

plenty.  ,      ,   ^. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  I . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  moment  in  order  that  I 
might  join  with  him  and  others  in  com- 
memorating one  of  the  very  important 
events  of  1967.  From  time  to  time  citi- 
zens in  our  country  are  honored  for  their 
service  in  various  fields  of  endeavor.  To- 
day we  honor  some  of  those  who  have 
made  big  contributions  in  the  field  of 
providing  food  and  fiber  through  the 
years  to  the  people  of  our  own  Nation 
and  to  the  needy  people  of  the  world. 

The  people  who  now  serve  in  respon- 
sible positions  with  the  Federal  land 
bank  system— a  part  of  the  farm  credit 
system — arc  carrying  on  a  tradition  of 
farm  credit  which  had  its  beginnings  50 
years  ago.     We  salute  their  predecessors 

also.  . 

I  suspect  that  many  of  the  men  who 
are  playing  an  important  role  in  farm 
credit  today  wUl  be  a  little  surprised  to 
have  their  names  called  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
should  like  to  recite  the  names  of  some 
of  those  who  are  participating  in  a  spe- 
cial way  in  the  commemoration  of  this 
event  In  Washington  today.  I  shall  read 
the   list   of   positions,   names,  and   ad- 

ri rPSSCS- 

First,  the  Federal  land  bank  presi- 
dents : 

Gordon  Cameron.  Springfield.  Mass. 
W.  R.  Fankhanel.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Robert  A.  Darr,  Columbia,  S.C. 
E,  V.  Landers,  Louisville,  ICy. 
John  L.  Ryan.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Ralph  E.  Nowlan,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Hans  T.  Hagen.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Thomas  A.  Maxwell.  Jr.,  Omaha,  Ncbr. 
William  G.  Plested,  Jr..  Wichita.  Kans. 

E.  Swan  Payne,  acting,  Houston.  Tex. 
Wallace  E.  York,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Fred  A.  Knutsen.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Next,  the  chairmen  of  the  district  farm 

credit  boards: 

Luther  W.  Jenncjahn.  Hilton.  N.Y. 
J.  Homer  Remsberg,  Middletown.  Md. 
J.  Edward  King,  Dalton,  Ga. 
Kenneth  N.  Probasco,  Columbus,  Ohio 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr..  St.  James,  La. 
H.  Allan  Segraves,  Osceola,  Ark. 
Guido  Schroedcr,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
R.  Edward  Baur,  Van  Meter.  Iowa 
Ben  Swigart.  Mooreland,  Okla. 
Charles  C.  Thompson,  Colorado  City, 

Tex. 

Marvin  B.  Humphrey,  Reno,  Nev. 

George  W.  Lacey.  Drummond,  Mont. 

Then,  the  men  who  serve  on  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board: 

J.  B.  Fuller.  Chairman,  Torrington, 
Wyo. 

Lorln  T.  Bice.  Vice  Chairman.  Haines 
City.  Fla. 

Julian  B.  Thayer.  Middlefleld.  Conn. 

MUlard  P.  Dalley,  Red  Lake  Falls, 
Minn. 

William  T.  Steele,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Kenneth  T.  Anderson.  Emporia,  Kans. 

Marion  A.  Clawson,  Eaton,  Ind. 

David  G.  Gault.  Manor.  Tex. 

R.  Watkins  Greene.  Abbeville,  La. 

Paul  A.  Dobson.  Exeter,  Calif. 

R.  D.  Pennewell.  Palmyra.  Mo. 

A.  Lars  Nelson.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Arthur  J.  Smaby,  Minneapolis,  Miim. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  names  of 
several  others  who  are  also  participat- 
ing: 

R.  B.  Tootell.  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Harold  T.  Mason.  Deputy  Governor. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Giciin  G.  Browne.  Director.  Land  Bank 
Service.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

John  T.  Knox,  fiscal  agent,  farm  credit 
banks. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  be  at  the  Wliite  House  at  noon 
today  with  the  men  whose  names  I  have 
read.  They  presented  to  the  President 
a  special  medallion  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  land  bank  system, 
and  honoring  the  President  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  American  agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  President's  response,  a  response 
which  reflected  the  President's  continu- 
ing deep  interest  in  our  national  farm 
welfare  and  problems.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may  place 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  made  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

RtM&RKs  OP  TUX   President  to   Hkpresenta- 
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aovernor  Tootell,  Congrefsman  Mahon. 
Mr    Knutsen,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  poverty  in  America.  At  the  end 
of  the  message.  I  remarked  that  the  poverty 
of  the  Thirties— the  poverty  of  the  dust  bowl 
and  the  breadlines — was  ancient  history  to 
most  .•\inericans. 

More  th.Tn  lialf  our  population  has  been 
b'lrn  ?lnce  1940.  Tlie  New  Deal's  preat  strug- 
gle to  provide  Job  opportxinlties.  sub.slstence 
for  the  aged,  and  the  simple  necessities  of 
life  for  millions  of  American  men  and  wom- 
en is  something  that  most  of  our  population 
now  knows  only  from  hearsay  ;ind  only  sec- 
ond hand. 

Still  fewer  of  our  people  remember  the 
farm  depression  that  undermined  the  boom 
of  the  Twenties.  That  is  so  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  age.  but  because  of  the  very 
rapid  and  steady  decline  In  our  farm  popula- 
tion over  the  past  40  years.  A  phrase  like 
•f.irm  credit  system"  does  not  strike  a  chord 
of  recognition  in  most  of  our  people  today— 
particularly  these  young  ones  who  were  not 
here  when  U  was  being  formed. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  Bill 
Myers  came  down  here  from  Cornell  and  we 
had  to  work  through  the  nights  to  get  extra 
appraisers  on  the  Job  down  in  some  of  the 
areiis  of  our  country,  before  they  threw  the 
Secretary  of  the  Farm  Association  out  of  the 
window,  when  those  insurance  companies 
were  foreclosing. 

Nevertheless,  the  prosperity  that  most 
Americans  have  known  In  recent  years  la 
built  In  great  part  on  our  incredibly  produc- 
tive agriculture.  And  that,  in  turn,  haa  be«n 
made  possible  by  technology,  hard  work,  and 
plentiful  farm  credit. 


The  majority  of  Americans  may  not  be 
consciously  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  this  year,  but 
they  are  benefitting  every  single  day  from 
what  you  have  helped  to  make  possible. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  average  family  in 
America  spent  26  percent  of  iw  after-tax 
Income  on  food.  Today,  the  average  family 
doesn't  spend  26  percent  of  its  after-tax  In- 
come on  food— It  spends  18  percent.  The 
difference  between  those  figures  represents  a 
tremendous  advance  In  prosperity.  It  has 
come  about  because  today's  farmers  can  pro- 
duce about  as  much  before  breakfast  as  their 
fathers  did  working  all  day.  with  the  iiandi- 
caps  that  they  had. 

The  benefits  of  this  revolution  In  farm 
production  are  not  limited  to  the  grocery 
store  or  the  family  kitchen.  Our  foreign 
trade  balance  has  been  strengthened  every 
year  by  our  agricultural  exports.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  helped  meet  his  nations 
moral  obligation  to  the  world's  poor:  since 
1954.  145  million  tons  of  American  food  has 
pone  to  feed  milUons  of  hungry  people 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Lait  Saturday  I  signed  a  Resolution  that 
the  Congress  had  passed  on  Food  for  India 
That  Resolution  represents  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  food  that  we  will  send  to 
the  starving  people  of  that  nation. 

Obviously  we  must  do  more  than  preserve 
this  asset.  We  must  strengthen  it.  We 
must  help  It  grow.  The  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1966 — one  of  the  most  reasonable, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  Imag- 
inative farm  bills  that  the  Congress  ever 
passed— is  the  main  tool  that  we  are  using 
in  America  to  do  that. 

Under  It,  net  income  per  farm  set  a  new 
record  last  year.  The  surpluses  that  de- 
pressed farm  prices  during  the  Fifties— most 
of  them— have  already  been  eliminated  and 
they  no  longer  cast  a  shadow  hovering  over 
that  price  to  depress  it. 

Yet  despite  the  advances  we  are  making 
in  improving  farm  income,  farmers  still  lag 
a  third  behind  the  income  of  city  people. 
They  are  caught  In  a  vise  between  stable 
prices  and  rising  costs. 

I  have  heard  some  voices — completely  non- 
political,  of  course — say  that  the  Administra- 
tion views  this  situation  with  complacency 
or  satisfaction.  Anything  that  will  depress 
farm  prices  is  said  to  be  all  right  with  us 
by  some  of  our  critics. 

I  guess  you  have  to  consider  the  source 
when  you  hear  that  statement.  Farmers 
usually  do.  1  used  to  hear  Mr.  Rayburn  say 
that  he  would  rather  trust  a  farmer's  judg- 
ment than  nearly  anyone  else,  becau.-^  the 
farmer  sat  there  all  day  on  that  tractor  and 
he  had  a  lot  more  time  to  evaluate.  Judge, 
and  think  than  the  man  who  got  in  his 
Cadillac  and  looked  at  tlie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  his  way  to  work  for  30  minutes  that 
morning. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  a  Democratic 
President,  who  was  born  and  raised  In  a 
Democratic  country,  in  a  farm  area,  who 
grew  up  on  a  farm,  walked  four  miles  to 
school,  and  who  spent  35  years  among  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  farm  States,  can 
look  with  any  pleasure  at  all  on  declining 
farm  Incomes,  is  either  pretty  naive,  or  pretty 
misinformed,  or  he  Is  looking  for  a  political 
Issue  that  doesn't  exist. 

We  are  trvlng  to  use  the  Act  of  1965— and 
the  four  years  of  stability  it  gives  us— to  in- 
crease farm  Income  substantially.  There  will 
bo  price  fluctuations.  There  will  be  price 
frustrations.  A  lot  of  things  contribute  to 
It — one  of  which  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it  now  is  the  weather,  the  insects,  and 
a  few  other  things.  But  these — we  believe, 
during  this  four-year  period— will  straighten 
out. 

We  are  on  a  long  uphill  climb,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  it.  The  stakes  are  high. 
Years  of  continued  prosperity  for  all  of  our 
people  must  be  built  on  a  healthy  agrlcul- 
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ture.  With  reason,  with  determination,  and 
with  mutual  understanding  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  we  cannot  fail. 

The  credit  problem  has  always  been  a 
farmer's  number  one  problem — along  with  his 
prices.  I  think  that  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  an  efficient  and  effective  credit  situ- 
ation. I  am  hopeful — during  the  period  of 
this  four-year  program — that  we  can  have 
a  stable  and  improved  price  situation. 

I  think  the  American  people — as  well  as  all 
the  others  of  the  world,  wherever  they  live — 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  the  credit  system  that  has  fi- 
nanced him.     Thank  you  very  mvich. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system  has  been  worth 
a  great  deal  to  the  farmers  and  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  during  the  past 
50  years.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  mean  a  great  deal  during  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  do  credit  to  ourselves  when 
we  join  in  special  commemorative  cere- 
monies in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  elsewhere  toiay  as  a  mark  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  contributions  of  the  many 
Federal  land  bank  officials,  employees, 
and  farmers  and  ranchers  through  these 
last  50  years. 

Mr.  iXJLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
other  colleagues  and  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  in  sa- 
luting the  Federal  land  banks  on  their 
50th  anniversary.  Last  July  16,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  described  the  act  of  July 
16.  1916.  the  original  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  a  "charter  of  financial  independ- 
ence for  millions  of  American  farmers." 

This  was  a  most  appropriate  descrip- 
tion of  the  law  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  12  Federal  land  banks, 
whose  50  years  of  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  we  commemorate  today. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  my 
own  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  indeed  in 
all  the  other  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  in 
the  forefront  of  production  have  learned 
to  use  private  capital,  acquired  through 
the  wise  application  of  credit,  as  an  agri- 
cultural tool  of  highest  importance. 

Effects  of  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem on  the  American  economy  are  im- 
measurable, because  as  agriculture  has 
progressed,  there  has  not  only  come  an 
ensuing  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  consuming  pubUc.  but  also  the  gen- 
eration of  thousands  on  thousands  of 
jobs  for  men  and  women  in  the  indus- 
tries which  supply  the  needs  of  farmers, 
and  in  other  industries  which  process 
farm  commodities  for  consumer  use. 

Our  entire  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  farmer-owners  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  land  bank 
associations,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  served  as  local  association  directors 
or  members  of  farm  credit  district 
boards.  Nor  should  we  be  unmindful  of 
the  land  bank  employees  and  the  person- 
nel of  the  system's  supervisory  organi- 
zation, the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
all  of  whom  have  contributed  in  various 
important  ways  to  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  does  a  great  service  by  taking 
WIS  time  to  congratulate  the  Federal 


land   banks   on    their   half   century   of  bad  these  people,  who  currently  subscribe 

service  to  the  counto'-    I  am  pleased  to  the  stock  and  make  the  loans,  are  the 

join  him  in  the  effort.  ones  who  have  set  an  almost  unbelievable 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  record  of  collections  and  who  have  made 

I  am  proud  to  take  part  in  this  tribute  it  impossible  for  these  banks  to  be  other 

to  the  tremendous  contribution  of  Amer-  than  a  success. 

ican  farmers  to  the  general  welfare  of  Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  ex- 

our  Nation,  and  salute  the  land  bank  sys-  tending  congratulations  and  best  wishes 

tern  for  its  part  in  making  farmers'  ac-  to  the  land  bank  system  and  to  all  of 

comiJlishments  possible  over  the  past  50  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  sys- 

years.  tern  on  this  its  golden  anniversary. 

Foi'me.'  Cone!-cs.sman  Clifford  Hope,  of  Mr.   BELCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

Kansas,  long  a  di.stinpuished  Member  of  leave  granted,  I  wish   to   insert   in   the 

this    body,    and    foi-   years   the    ranking  Congressional  Record,  the  following  in- 

Rcpublici'n   on   the   House  Agricultural  formation  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in 

Committee,  once  said  that  he  considered  Oklahoma — First   District : 

the  legislation  strengthening  the  farmer-  Oklahoma  was  a  very  voung  st\te  wiien 

ownership  and  control  of  the  fai-m  credit  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wichita  received 

."system   to  be  the  most  important  and  :ts  Charter  on  March  i,  I9i7.    The  Wichita 

helpful  agricultural  legislation  conceived  B.^nk,  which  serves  Oklahoma,  was  the  first 

while  he  served  in  Congress.  °\   '-'^^    twelve    Banks    in    the    Land    B.uik 

I  endorse   that   statement  and  com-  System.        ,     ,  _        ^, ,  v, 

mend  the  12  Federal  land  banks  and  700  .J^^i:"^ ^':;i:^t^Z^^ ^^t 

Federal  land  bank  as.sociations  for  their  ever,   the  long  term   credit   made   available 

service  to  their  farmer-owners  and  agi-i-  ..:  re:iEonabie  cost  by  Land  Bank  loans  gave 

cultui'e  generally,  over  the  past  50  years,  the  states  agr:cu:ture  a   rca'   bacst.    Prir^ 

They  have  b'cn  a  liichly  important  fac-  to  the  Land  B.-.nks  our  farmers  d:d  not  have 

tor  in  helping  American  farmei-s  become  reliable  credit  Eources  upon  which  they  could 

providers  of  plenty.  P'^"   «»   '°"e   range   purchase   or   repayme:  i 

Ml-.  POAGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  P"""?""^                         .■        „      , 

,        ,   ,        ,           .          iT       X        -Z  ix  As   was    the    case    nationw.de,    f:;rmcrs    o. 

land  bank  system  has,  for  half  a  cen-  Oklahoma  oiganized  associations  and  applied 

tury.    been    an    outstanding    success.    Of  f  ,r    the   five   rcrcent    long  term   Lar.d    Bsrik 

course,  it  was  called  socialistic  when  it  loar.?. 

was  established  just  as  comparable  banks  Dan   F    Callahan,   first   President   of    The 

for   rural  electric   and   rural   telephone  Federal   Land   Bank   of   Wichita,   stated   m 

systems  are  now  called  communistic  by  September  of  1917.  that  applications  totaling 

those  who  want  to  stop  the  progress  of  *'»6-'6.897  had  been  received  from  the  100  as- 

fv,«^^   i„^.it,,n„„„.    v,,,*    tv,„   i„»,j    1 1.  sociations  rapidly  formed  m  Oklahoma      Bv 

these    institutions:    but    the    land    banks  February  of   I918,   Mllas  Lasater,   formerly  a 

were    not   socialistic    and    50    years   from  banker    at    Pauls   Vallev.    l.-^ter    to    become    .- 

today  history  will  record  that  the  electric  Director,  Vice  Pres;dent  and  President  of  th- 

and    telephone    banks    were    not    com-  District  Bank,  reported  that  1,162  loans  h3d 

munistic.  been  made  t:-  Okl.ihoma  farmers  totaling  $2- 

The  great  and  central  factor  in  this  285, 7oo 

type  of  credit  is  that  the  borrowers  them-  Through  the  foresightedness  of  the  farmers 

selves  will  gradually  come  to  own  their  ^e  "^^ref;:^^  ^^:^'^:^.  ,^^^  tLs^w 

credit  banks.    The  land  bank  system  has  dependable  credit  source  to  a  good  advan- 

been  completely  farmer-owned  for  more  tage,  many  of  these  loans  were  secured  bv 

than   20   years.      The    Grovernment   did  them   through  their  own  local  FLBAs,  which 

furnish  the  original  capital,  without  in-  brought  financing  and  credit  service  conven- 

tei-est.  but  this  capital  has  long  since  re-  lentiy  to  their  immediate  community 

paid  out  of  the  investments  and  earnings  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  Land 

of  the  borrowers  Bank  lending  has  assisted  in  the  First  Con- 

X  »!-•_.    ii_    ^  j.iL          IX                  j.^  gressional  District  there  are  now  outstanding 

I  think  that  the  entire  farm  credit  sys-  loans  to  its  farmers  as  follows: 

tem.  and  particularly  the  land  bank  sys- 

tem,  has  established  a  wonderful  record. 

This  record  could  not  have  been  estab-  ^^'  °-^=««'««'0" 

lished  without  sound  and  practical  legis- 

lation.     This  was  provided  by  the  Con-  ,,,, 

gress  way  back  in  the  administration  of  Eiiid'!"i;^i;ii;;;i"IIIIII 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  I  think     i',"!'",^"^' 

it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  Congress  Broken  Arro'w"""""" 

has  continued  to  provide  a  practical  pro-     woodward 

gram   throughout   the    half   century   of ' '■ 

land  bank  history.  This   makes  a   total   of   2.584   stockholders 

This  record  could  not  have  been  estab-  ^"^^  $29,710,000  in  loans  at  present  in  the 

lished   without   the   dedicated   service   of  ^'""^  Congressional  District.    Many  hundreds 

an  intelligent  and  able  staff,  which  the  "',°^f.  ^^^^  ^°^^  ^:''''\^^l^l^ Z^'^^f  ^^""^ 

,   ,           ,                  .        J          J  Bank  loans  and  have  their  farms  and  homes 

system  has  always  enjoyed,  and  enjoys  ^lear  of  aii  encumbrance. 

today,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  not  only  ^he  poUcv-making  bodv  of  these  local  asso- 

to  Gov.   Robert  B.  Tootell.   who  has  di-  clations  is  a  board  of  directors  of  local  farmer 

rected  the  affairs  of  farm  credit  so  sue-  stockholders  duly  elected  by  all  the  borrow- 

cessfully  for  so  many  years,  but  also  to  ers. 

his      great      predecessor.      Hon.      Albert  Currently,  there  are  8.242  loans  with  Okla- 

Gro.ss.  who  did  so  much  to  lay  the  foun-  homa    farmers    and    ranchers    totaling    33,8 

dations  on  which  we  are  now  building.  million  dollars.    During  its  first  half  century 

■D,,t  i«  tv.^  fi„r,i  o,,ni.,o;„  „„„„  „<■  *i „  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wichita  has  loaned 

But  in  the  final  analysis  none  of  these  .„„„  ice  mn  t,^  r^vio»,^«,o  ^o.^^^^  ,„„,-.,,,, ,.,t«^ 

.    J.    .J      ,           ij  i_                       i    J  X      ,.^>  $269,166,100  to  Oklahoma  farmers  represented 

individuals  could  have  accoimted  for  the  ^y  49  124  loans 

great  success  of  the  system  had  it  not  out  of  the  First  Congressional  District  two 
enjoyed  the  highest  type  of  stockholder-  outstanding  farmers,  Ben  Swigart  of  Moore- 
borrowers— the  farm  and  ranch  people  land.  Oklahoma,  and  Lyle  Hague  of  Cherokee, 
of  America.       Through  good  times  and  Oklahoma,   are   serving  as  directors   of  the 
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Ninth  Farm  Credit  District  Board.  Mr.  Swl- 
gart  Is  Chairman  jf  the  board.  Another 
director  from  Oklahoma  Is  Wm.  D.  Lakey,  a 
farmer  and  banker  of  Sayre. 

Agriculture  of  Oklahoma  and  the  nation 
has  become  mechanized,  more  technical  and 
more  efficient  during  the  ensuing  fifty  years. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  used  the  capi- 
tal for  Land  Bank  loans  to  gain  this  efficiency 
and  become  Providers  of  Plenty  for  a  hungry 
world. 

We  now  see  Increased  pump  Irrigation  In 
the  western  part  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  where  rainfall  has  been  a  limiting 
factor.  Clearing  of  land  and  soil  Improve- 
ment In  the  eastern  part  of  the  District  Is 
progressing  rapidly. 

There  Is  much  greater  use  of  fertilizer 
recently  throughout  the  st.ite.  Development 
of  water  resources  and  recreational  facilities 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  Basins  ha-s 
Improved  home  desirability  while  the  num- 
ber of  part-time  and  sni.iUer  farms  is  In- 
creasing especially  In  the  eastern  p.irt  of  the 
First  Congressloml  District.  Due  to  the 
abundant  water  supply  and  electricity  pro- 
duced being  associated  with  cheap  natural 
gas  and  coal.  Industry  Is  being  attracted  with 
a  related  growth  In  population  and  need  for 
more  agricultural  products.  As  a  further 
impetus,  navigation  will  soon  bring  In  water 
transportation  to  Tulsa.  Agricultural  growth 
of  the  District  seems  assured. 

Other  Directors  on  the  District  Board  are: 
Sherwood  Culberson,  Lordsburg.  New  Mexico; 
Harold  W.  Hancock.  Rocky  Ford.  Colorado: 
James   R     Islelb,   Shawtiec    Mission,    Kansas. 

The  Wlclilta  District's  representative  on 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  the  govern- 
ing tody  of  the  twelve  Farm  Credit  Districts 
and  Land  Banks  is  Kenneth  T.  Anderson. 
Emporia.  Kansas 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  System  is  complet- 
ing a  fifty  year  success  story  and  The  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Wichita  has  carried  well 
the  distinction  of  being  the  original  Bank. 
Prom  Its  first  $3,000  loan  to  A  L.  Stockwell 
of  Lamed.  Kans;is.  the  Wichita  Bank  now  has 
32.352  loans  outstanding.  These  loans  total 
over  $429.7  million. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIE1.D.  Mr.  Speaker, 
la  the  23  counties  of  western  Kentucky 
comprising  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  found  some  of  the  best  farm- 
land and  the  best  farmers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. One  of  the  important  fac- 
tors In  the  development  of  this  area's 
potential  to  its  pre.sent  high  degree  of 
productivity  has  been  the  availability  of 
adequate  low-cost  farmownership  capi- 
tal since  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
was  established  50  years  ago. 

Before  the  district  Federal  land  bank 
at  Louisville.  Ky..  was  chartered  on 
March  23,  1917.  and  began  its  operations, 
this  was  not  true.  When  these  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  became  available  farm- 
ers were  able  to  pet  a  firm  grip  on  the 
ownership  of  their  land  and  to  start  their 
climb  from  the  small  farm  horse-and- 
buggy  economy  then  prevailing  to  their 
present  highly  efficient  farm  operations. 

The  leadership  we  have  had  in  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  and  the  fine 
teamwork  between  the  local,  district,  and 
national  levels  have  made  the  system 
stronfT.  Its  cooperative  structure  has 
made  It  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  farm 
families  it  serves.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  farmers,  elected  by 
their  fellow  members  at  their  association 
annual  meeting,  who  serve  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  three  Federal  land 
bank  associations  In  my  district.  The 
Federal  land  bank  associations — at  Hen- 
derson managed  by  Stanley  Hoffman,  at 


Elkton  managed  by  Henry  Bell,  and  at 
Mayfield  managed  by  S.  C.  Hamlett — are 
among  the  largest  in  the  State.  Each 
manager  has  served  his  association  for 
periods  of  from  17  to  32  years.  Together 
they  made  loans  totaling  $13  million  in 
1966  when  money  was  tight  and  now  have 
outstanding  $33.3  million  in  loans — more 
than  one-third  of  Kentucky's  total. 

Heading  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Louisville  as  its  president  since  1959  Is 
E.  V.  Landers.  Born  in  Warren  Coimty, 
Ky  ,  he  is  the  first  person  to  have  risen 
through  the  ranks  to  become  the  bank's 
top  executive  officer. 

I  know  my  entiic  constituency  joins 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  on  this  its  50th  anniversary 
on  the  fine  service  It  has  rendered  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  who  have  preceded  me  have  in- 
dicated, the  Federal  land  bank  system 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  our  entire  banking  system. 
When  it  was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1917  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
as  a  farmer's  cooperative  credit  system. 
it  was  to  meet  a  definite  economic  need 
for  a  permanent  and  dependable  source 
of  sound  farm  mortgage  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  under  reasonable 
terms  and  co.iditions.  The  system  has 
proved  its  worth  and  has  contributed 
groatly  to  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural .sector  of  our  economy.  It  has 
.«;eived  as  a  yardstick  or  a  pacesetter  in 
solvins  many  of  the  problems  in  the  area 
of  farm  mortgage  credit.  Many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  throughout  the  Nation 
have  obtained  land  bank  loans  for  such 
purposes  as  the  purchase  or  improve- 
ment of  farmland  and  buildings;  new 
construction  and  facilities:  the  refinanc- 
ing of  existing  liens  and  other  debts; 
providing  a  home  for  the  farmer  or  his 
family;  providing  facilities  for  process- 
ing, storing  and  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts and  handling  farm  equipment  or 
sunplies;  and  a  host  of  other  farm-re- 
lated matters.  These  loans  arc  secured 
by  farm  mort?:ages,  and  thoy  are  under 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  farmers 
are  able  to  afford.  The  repayment  terms 
are  flexible,  the  term  of  the  loans  can 
be  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  they 
are  at  relatively  low  Interest  rates,  there 
are  a  minimum  of  closing  costs,  and  a 
number  of  other  advantages.  The  orig- 
inal capital  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  the  system  started  has  been 
repaid  and  the  system  is  now  completely 
farmer-owned  and  has  been  since  1947. 
Thus,  each  bank  is  now  owned  by  its 
stockholders. 

To  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this 
syst.m  has  served  its  purpose  and  has  In- 
deed expanded  over  the  years  to  meet 
the  needs  of  farmers,  I  have  some  figures 
from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St. 
Louis  which  covers  the  area  of  my  dis- 
trict. In  1917,  when  the  system  was 
established,  there  were  901  loans  closed 
in  an  amount  of  $1,672,385.  whereas  in 
1966,  there  were  5,423  loans  closed  in- 
volving $138,948,735.  Over  the  period 
from  1917  through  1966,  167,960  loans 
were  made  Involving  $lV-3  billion.  In 
February  of  1927,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 29,000  loans  outstanding  in  an 


amount  of  over  $81  million,  whereas  in 
February  of  this  year,  there  were  over 
35,C00  loans  outstanding  involving  near- 
ly one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  valuable  part  of 
our  banking  system,  and  I  commend  the 
officials  of  the  various  land  banks,  and 
particularly  those  whom  I  know  in  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  QUILLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  a  basic  industry  in  the  First  Con- 
gres.slonal  District  of  Tenne.ssee.  Here 
In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Holston  and 
French  Broad  River  valleys  sturdy,  In- 
dependent farm  people  have  applied  na- 
tive ability  and  character  to  the  task  of 
making  tnese  fertile  valleys  productive 
and  carpeting  the  hillsides  with  lush 
green  pastures  for  their  herds.  Our  east 
Tennessee  farmers  are  more  progressive 
today  than  at  any  time  in  history. 

The  dawn  of  better  farming  in  our  area 
beran  50  years  ago  when  Federal  land 
bank  loans  first  became  available  to  our 
farmers.  It  was  in  early  autiunn  of  1917 
that  the  first  land  bank  loan  was  made 
In  upper  east  Tennessee.  It  w'as  for 
$3,000  to  a  Hamblen  County  farmer  by 
the  name  of  W.  E.  Bailey.  Many  of  the 
loans  made  that  first  year  were  for 
amounts  of  $1,000  or  less  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  could  be  loaned  to  any 
one  farmer  was  set  by  law  at  $10,000. 
Through  the  years  this  loan  limit  has 
been  wisely  increased  by  the  Congress  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  long-term  credit 
needs  of  farmers.  It  was  through  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  As.sociation  of  John- 
son City  that  the  fir.st  $100,000  loan  was 
made  in  Tennessee  and  the  first  loan  wns 
made  to  a  farming  corporation. 

The  three  counties  of  Tennessee's  First 
Congressional  District  are  served  by  two 
locally  controlled  and- locally  owned  Fed- 
eral land  bank  associations.  They  have 
their  main  offices  at  Johnson  City  and 
Dandridge  and  maintain  eight  additional 
offices  to  bring  prompt  and  convenient 
loan  service  to  every  farming  commu- 
nity in  the  district.  Annually  these  as- 
sociations make  farm  real  estate  loans  in 
the  amount  of  more  than  $3.5  million. 
They  now  have  outstanding  nearly  $13 
million  to  more  than  1,200  farm  families. 

Money  loaned  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  Is  particularly  helpful  to  east  Ten- 
ne.ssee because  it  is  brought  In  from  the 
Nation's  big  money  markets  and  goes 
through  the  hands  of  several  business- 
men before  It  leaves  the  community. 
This  Is  done  without  a  cent  of  cost  to 
the  Government — for  land  bank  loan 
funds  are  obtained  from  the  sale  of  land 
bank  bonds  on  the  money  markets. 

Mr.  Si^aker,  especially  Important  in 
my  area  is  the  pacesetting  policy  of  the 
land  bank  in  recognizing  dependable 
off-the-farm  Income  in  appraising  farms 
for  loans.  Hundreds  of  nice  homes 
have  gone  up  out  in  the  country  all  over 
east  Tennessee  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 
The  pioneering  work  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system  In  improving 
credit  service  to  farmers  has  indeed  been 
a  valuable  force  In  helping  our  farmers 
become  more  progressive  and  successful, 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues 
and  extend  my  slncerest  best  wishes  on 
this  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  farm  credit  system. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  system,  and  those  who  have 
supported  this  system  herald  1917  to 
1967  as  "a  century  of  progress." 

This  claim  Is  eminently  justified  be- 
cause farmers  currently  are  using  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion  through  the  land  bank 
system,  and  during  the  first  half  century 
of  the  system's  operation,  some  2  million 
farmers  have  borrowed  more  than  $12 
billion  from  the  Federal  land  banks.  And 
because  of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the 
system,  farmers — as  stockholders — have 
received  in  excess  of  $125  million  in  divi- 
dends during  this  period. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  was  created  with  a  de- 
sire to  create  a  private,  rather  than  a 
public,  farm  mortgage  credit  institution, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  system  was 
set  up  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  could  be- 
come investor  owned. 

In  operation,  a  unique  device  was  insti- 
tuted where  those  who  use  the  system 
are  required  to  make  an  Investment  in 
the  system  serving  their  Interests. 
Farmers  are  required  to  purchase  stock 
In  the  local  land  bank  associations,  their 
purchases  representing  5  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  individual's  loan. 

This  function  has  been  so  successful 
that  since  1947,  the  Federal  land  banks 
have  been  completely  farmer  owned. 
And  as  It  operates,  it  Is  recognized  to 
represent  a  truly  cooperative  system,  one 
that  Involves  the  farmer,  the  private  fi- 
nancial community,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  also  should  be  said  that  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  is  part  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  which  functions 
at  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers — 
the  costs  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion are  paid  from  earnings  of  the  banks 
that  are  supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Low-cost,  long-term  credit  has  always 
been  vitally  important  to  a  farm  opera- 
tion. As  an  ability  of  the  farmer  to  bor- 
row In  the  past  was  important.  It  is  even 
more  important  In  this  day  and  age  of 
technological  advancement  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  going  into  business  today  is 
confronted  with  obtaining  an  array  of 
high-cost  machinery,  for  without  It  he 
could  not  either  operate  his  farming  op- 
eration efiaclently  or  meet  successfully 
his  competition  in  the  agricultural  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  American  farmer  today  is  recog- 
nized by  the  world  as  being  something 
of  an  agricultural  magician,  producing 
the  miracle  that  sees  him  turn  out 
enough  food  for  himself  and  37  others. 
This  accomplishment  can  be  appreciated 
when  It  is  realized  that  in  Russia — and 
some  agriculturally  advanced  countries 
of  Europe — the  farmer  produces  enough 
food  for  himself  and  only  a  few  others. 

The  genius  of  the  American  farmer 
for  agricultural  production  must  be  given 
full  recognition;  however,  it  also  should 
be  noted  that  he  has  had  the  advantage 
of  the  most  efficient  facilities  of  produc- 
tion. Give  a  good  man  good  tools  and 
materials,  and  you  get  good  results.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  American  agri- 
culture, and  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem has — by  making  fimds  available  to 
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the  farmer — played  a  dynamic  part  in 
the  drama  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age  of 
ever-broadening  Federal  participation  In 
all  things,  the  story  of  the  land  bank 
system  is  a  refreshing  exception.  In 
most  cases,  the  Federal  Government  be- 
comes more  and  more  involved  In  things. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  gradually  and  definitely 
ushered  to  the  sidelines. 

Congratulations  and  happy  anniver- 
sary to  the  Federal  land  bank  system. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
farm  credit  system;  and  to  welcome  to 
Washington,  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  and  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  12  farm  credit  dis- 
tricts who  have  met  here  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  in  1916.  and  the  subsequent 
lesislatlon  extending  the  original  act,  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  America,  with 
the  able  leadership  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, have  made  extraordinary  agricul- 
tural progress,  and  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  and  become  an  essential 
part  of  our  national  economy. 

This  achievement  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  workings  of  our  American 
system  and  the  role  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; that  is,  to  establish  the  means, 
but  with  a  minimum  amount  of  super- 
vision, to  enable  a  major  segment  of  our 
economy  to  help  itself  through  its  own 
initiative,  leadership,  and  credit  ar- 
rangements. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  this  50th  anniver- 
sary celebration,  and  I  congratulate  all 
who  have  made  this  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  an  active  and  essential  pro- 
gram for  farm  financing — the  Federal 
land  bank  and  farm  credit  system.  Un- 
til the  passage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  of  1917,  farmers  had  suffered  the 
problems  of  tight  money,  uncertain  credit 
and  little  security.  They  had  been  pres- 
sured by  the  Inexorable  advancement  of 
the  economy  of  the  country  to  expand, 
grow  and  keep  up;  to  modernize  and 
mechanize,  yet  the  very  Institutions  of 
the  economy  they  served  so  well  did  not 
provide  them  with  regular  and  sufficient 
capital  they  needed  for  such  under- 
takings. 

We  measure  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram by  what  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
will  continue  to  do.  Aside  from  the  mil- 
lions of  loans  granted  since  1917  totaling 
billions  of  dollars,  the  program  has 
ushered  into  the  picture  of  agricultural 
credit  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  ac- 
cessibility to  money  for  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  new,  realistic  schedules  of  repay- 
ment. We  note  with  gratitude  the  actual 
deeds  of  assisting  the  farmer  through  the 
depression  years  and  helping  him  to  keep 
abreast  of  necessary  expansion  In  pro- 
duction during  World  War  II  and  since. 
Aside  from  the  instances  when  emer- 
gency situations  called  for  immediate  ac- 
tion,   the   organization   has   adequately 


served  farmers  and  society  in  the  more 
nearly  normal  periods  also. 

Today,  over  three-fifths  of  the  farm 
operators  in  the  Nation  use  credit.  Ob- 
viously the  business  of  the  farm  credit  as- 
sociations has  not  dwindled.  Other  fig- 
ures reveal  that  since  World  War  11. 
loans  for  the  Initial  purchase  of  land 
have,  on  the  average,  more  than  doubled 
in  size. 

Pressure  continues  for  the  farmer  to 
expand  his  acreage  and  proceed  toward  a 
program  of  total  mechanization.  Land 
prices  are  high,  .as  i*re  those  on  equip- 
ment and  other  essentials.  Thus,  capi- 
tal requirements  of  modern  farming  are 
already  high  and.  further  escalation  has 
to  be  anticipated.  The  Federal  land 
bank  system  and  the  associations,  having 
weathored  a  rough  first  50  years  success- 
fully, can  look  forward  to  further  service 
for  an  Indefinite  period  ahead.  The  sys- 
tem has  served  a  vital  purpose  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  has  served  it  ver>- 
well  indeed.  We  congratulate  those  farm 
financers  on  the  first  50  years  and  wish 
them  well  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  50  years  of  successful  operation, 
the  land  bank  system  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  the  23  counties  of 
southeast  Kansas  which  comprise  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  Here,  as  in 
all  areas  of  the  United  States,  farmers 
are  now  provided  with  long-term  loans 
through  their  own  local  organizations 
known  as  Federal  land  bank  associations. 

During  this  past  50  years,  the  land 
banks  and  the  land  bank  associations 
have  developed  an  extremely  efficient 
system  for  funneling  funds  from  the 
money  markets  to  individual  farmers  at 
a  rate  of  interest  that  is  comparable  to 
what  people  in  other  industries  pay  for 
borrowed  capital. 

This  southeast  section  of  Kansas  is  a 
diversified  farm  area  In  which  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  operators  own  most  of  the 
land  they  operate.  Principal  crops  are 
corn,  alfalfa,  soybeans,  some  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Most  operators  also  pro- 
duce a  substantial  amount  of  livestock. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  the  Wichita  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  was  chartered,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency  In  getting  badly  needed 
long-term  funds  to  farmers  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  numerous  small  associations 
were  organized,  often  times  with  no  more 
than  12  or  15  charter  members.  During 
the  ensuing  years  as  they  gained  experi- 
ence, these  small  associations  were  grad- 
ually merged  until  presently  there  are 
five  associations  staffed  with  full-time, 
well-trained  personnel  serving  the  18 
counties  in  this  congressional  district. 
These  offices,  located  at  Eureka,  Fort 
Scott,  Parsons,  Emporia,  and  Wichita, 
are  servicing  a  total  of  2.960  loans  with 
an  outstanding   balance  of   S30.244.000. 

The  24  associations  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  have  a  total  of  16.929  loans  with 
an  outstanding  balance  of  $175,531,000. 
In  the  Wichita  District,  which  covers 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  there  are  a  total  of  63  such  land 
bank  associations  currently  serving  32.- 
300  loans  with  an  outstanding  balance  of 
$435,000,000. 

The  use  of  borrowed  capital  as  a  pro- 
duction tool  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
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while  the  part  this  system  has  played  in 
the  development  of  America's  agriculture 
cannot  be  overstated,  many  believe  its 
contribution  in  the  future  may  be  even 
greater. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  we  pause  today 
and  pay  tribute  to  "American  Farmers — 
Providers  of  Plenty"  and  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  that,  along  with  many 
other  organizations,  has  helped  farmers 
contribute  so  much  to  this  Nation's  wel- 
fare during  the  past  half  century. 

Today,  agriculture  in  America  is  ex- 
periencing the  greatest  change  in  iiistory, 
and  its  pace  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  astonishing.  How 
different  would  be  the  American  way  of 
life  if  in  the  last  50  years  farmers  had 
not  made  such  tremendous  strides  in 
improving  their  efficiency. 

Could  we  possibly  have  developed  our 
vast  industrial  production  or  explored 
outer  space  if  one  out  of  every  four 
Americans  was  still  working  on  the  farm 
to  produce  the  food  we  eat  and  the  fibers 
for  the  clothing  we  wear? 

This  would  be  the  situation  if  farmers 
had  stood  still  in  the  last  half  century. 
There  are  many  countries  in  the  world 
today  where  it  takes  many  more  than 
every  fourth  person  to  produce  even  a 
subsistence  level  of  food.  Instead,  here 
in  the  United  States  the  average  farmer 
feeds  himself  and  37  other  people.  As  a 
result,  we  are  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  having  people  produce  the  thousands 
of  things  that  give  us  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  progres- 
sive farmers  of  the  19th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who 
help  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive States  in  the  Union.  We  produce 
more  soybeans  than  any  other  State  and 
Illinois  is  a  top  producer  of  corn,  cattle, 
and  hogs. 

The  fanners  in  my  areas  use  lar^e 
quantities  of  credit  in  order  to  adopt 
the  most  modern  production  methods 
and  improve  their  farms.  A  lart;e  por- 
tion of  this  credit  is  made  available  by 
the  Federal  land  bank  associations  at 
Galesburg.  Keewanee.  Monmouth,  and 
Morrison.  These  local  associations  are 
owned  and  run  by  farmers.  Through 
them  and  other  associations  like  them  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  farm- 
ers own  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  This  bank, 
along  with  11  others,  lends  money  to 
farmers  ty  selling  bonds  to  investors  in 
our  financial  centers,  without  any  Gov- 
ernment guarantees. 

The  ready  availability  of  large  sup- 
plies of  credit  from  our  financial  centers 
through  the  Federal  land  bank  as.socia- 
tions  and  other  parts  of  the  farm  credit 
system,  has  made  it  po.ssible  for  farm- 
ers in  Illinois  and  other  states  to 
modernize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  farms.  These  fanners  have.  In 
effect,  substituted  capital  for  labor  and, 
thus,  have  released  workers  to  our  fac- 
tories and  service  organizations  in  the 
cities. 

It  is  with  much  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  salute  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem on  its  50th  anniversary  and  com- 
mend it  for  celebrating  this  occasion  by 


paying  tribute  to  "American  Farmers — 
providers  of  plenty" — the  people  it  serv- 
ices— its  owners  and  operators. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  take  part 
in  this  special  order  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  and  saluting  the  farmers  of 
America.  Federal  land  banks  have  con- 
tributed much  to  American  agriculture 
by  providing  a  sound  credit  system  suited 
to  the  special  needs  of  farmers. 

Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  extremely  dif!i- 
cult  for  farmers  to  obtain  credit.  The 
creation  of  the  land  bank  system  recog- 
nized that  farming,  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, requires  large  amounts  of  capital. 
By  providing  long-term,  low-interest 
loans,  the  Federal  land  banks  made  it 
possible  for  American  farmers  to  make 
the  capital  investments  necessary  to  the 
progrcsvs  of  agriculture  in  this  count ly. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  has  pioneered  in  farm  mort- 
gage lending,  and  its  innovations  have 
brought  millions  of  dollars  of  savings  to 
all  who  use  farm  credit. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane 
in  my  State  of  Washington  is  also  in  its 
50th  year  of  .service  and  I  would  like  i)ar- 
ticularly  to  pay  tribute  to  it.  Since  1017. 
the  bank  has  extended  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  credit  to  more  than  120.000  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  its  five-State  area  of 
Washington.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  AIa.ska.  Last  Friday.  March  31. 
1967,  there  were  some  25,000  loans  in  the 
banks  loan  account,  totaling  almost 
$430,000,000.  This  makes  the  Federal 
land  bank  one  of  the  largest  financial 
institutions  in  the  Northwest, 

In  my  di:-trict  of  Washington  State, 
the  Federal  land  bank  in  fiscal  year  1966 
closed  almost  200  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  Chehalis,  Vancouver, 
and  Elma  areas,  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$3,000,000. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Srwkane, 
like  other  Federal  land  banks,  was  origi- 
nally capitalized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  1945,  the  Spokane  bank  paid 
off  its  Goveinment  indebtedne.ss  and  be- 
came entirely  farmer  owned.  The  S[30- 
kane  bank  has  paid  more  than  $10,000.- 
000  in  dividends  to  the  local  farmer- 
owned  Federal  land  bank  associations 
which  make  and  service  its  loans.  The 
bulk  of  th?  dividends  have  been  pa,s.sed 
on  t«  the  farm  and  ranch  members  who 
are  the  bank's  borrowers 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  tiio  fjeople  of  Houston  and  Harris 
County.  I  joui  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  expressing  best  wishes  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  farm  credit  system. 

We  are  proud  of  its  many  years  of 
service  to  our  people,  not  only  within  my 
own  22d  District,  but  throughout  our 
State  and  our  Nation, 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Houston  has 
furnished  me  with  some  information 
about  its  loan  service  to  fanners  and 
ranchers  in  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  and  throughout  our  State. 
My  district  covers  the  south  part  of  Har- 
ris County.  As  most  of  you  know,  the 
city  of  Houston  occupies  most  of  the 
county.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however, 
agriculture    makes    an    important    con- 


tribution to  our  economy  because  our 
soils  are  rich,  our  growing  season  is  long, 
our  farmers  are  progressive  and  our 
markets  are  good.  Total  farm  income 
for  the  county  exceeds  $21  million  per 
year. 

The  Port  of  Houston  is  the  third  larg- 
est port  in  the  Nation,  exporting  more 
than  11  million  tons  of  cargo  per  year. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  these  exports  are 
agricultural  products.  Total  grain  ex- 
port movement  through  the  Houston 
Port  exceeded  6  million  tons  in  1966. 

We  have  more  than  95,000  head  of  cat- 
tle in  Harris  County.  We  produce  about 
900.000  barrels  of  rice,  3,500  bales  of 
cotton,  as  well  as  feed  grains  and  vege- 
tables. About  60,000  acres  of  our  coun- 
try is  irrigated.  Our  agricultural  units 
range  from  a  ranch  containing  more 
than  10,000  acres  down  to  vegetable 
farms  containing  only  a  few  acres. 

Agricultural  progress  has  come  very 
fast  in  the  past  50  years.  Our  farmers, 
like  other  farmers  in  the  Nation,  have 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money  to  keep 
their  operations  productive  and  to  in- 
crea.se  the  size  of  their  farms  to  main- 
tain  an   economic   imit. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  was 
01  gani7ed  50  years  ago  to  meet  this  need 
and  provide  a  dependable  source  of  long- 
term  credit  for  the  American  farmer. 
I  am  told  that  since  1917  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  Association  of  Houston, 
which  makes  and  services  loans  in  my 
area,  has  made  972  loans  for  more  than 
$7,750,000  in  Harris  County  and  now  has 
outstanding  more  than  650  loans  for 
over  $16  million  in  the  13  counties  it 
serves. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustr>'  and  is  basic  to  our  welfare.  It 
IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  in  saluting  Americas 
farmers:  providers  of  plenty. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  sharing  in 
this  recognition  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system,  particu- 
larly since  the  anniversai-y  observance  is 
dedicated  to  "America's  Farmers:  Pro- 
viders of  Plenty."  Agriculture  is  the 
basic  industry  of  Iowa.  Eight  out  of  10 
Iowa  workers  depend,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, upon  agriculture  for  their  jobs. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  our  great  Na- 
tion can  be  attributed  to  agriculture. 
During  the  first  150  years,  we  largely  were 
an  agrarian  .society.  But  that  has 
changed  so  that  today  it  takes  consider- 
ably fewer  farmers  to  make  our  Nation 
the  best  fed  in  the  world.  This  progress 
has  been  possible  because  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  taken  management,  labor, 
and  capital  and  combined  them  into  an 
increasingly  efficient  food-producing  In- 
dustry. 

Iowa  has  some  of  the  best  farmland  in 
the  country  and  is  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products.  For  in- 
stance, Iowa  has  about  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  grade  A  land,  and  its  farmers 
regularly  produce  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
tr>''s  food  supply.  In  1965,  Iowa  ranked 
second  in  cash  receipts  from  all  commod- 
ities with  a  total  which  exceeds  $3  bil- 
lion. Iowa  ranks  first  in  livestock  re- 
ceipts with  almost  $2.5  billion,  and  sixth 
in  all  crops  with  $700  million. 
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Obviously,  then,  agriculture  is  all  im- 
portant to  Iowa.  Every  $1  in  farm  in- 
come generates  at  least  $3 '2  income  up 
and  down  main  street,  in  factories  and 
ofiBces  of  Iowa  towns  and  cities.  This 
economic  fact  is  the  weather  vane  for 
Iowa's  future. 

To  produce  in  such  abundance,  farmers 
in  Iowa  have  invested  tremendous 
amounts  in  their  operations.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  fanner  to  have  $100,000 
invested  in  land,  buildings,  equipment, 
crops,  and  livestock  in  order  to  produce 
an  income  which  will  adequately  support 
his  family.  These  farmers  cannot  now 
generate  all  of  the  capital  they  need  from 
their  own  savings,  but  have  come  to  rely 
on  dependable  sources  of  credit — one  of 
these  being  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Omaha  and  the  36  land  bank  associa- 
tions which  serve  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  land  bank  is  now  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  credit  for  Iowa  farm- 
ers. Last  year  they  borrowed  almost  $64 
million  from  the  Omaha  Land  Bank. 
Much  of  this  was  used  to  purchase  land. 
And  in  a  State  where  land  values  have  in- 
creased more  than  20  percent  from  1960, 
it  Is  increasingly  important  that  credit  be 
readily  available  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue their  outstanding  record  of  efficien- 
cy in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
for  the  Important  role  it  has  played  in 
Iowa  agriculture.  By  teaming  up  with 
agricultural  producers  the  system  has 
helped  to  make  agriculture  dynamic  and 
progressive  in  Iowa  and  other  parts  of 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  farming  in 
Maine  has  changed  considerably  since 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  was  insti- 
tuted 50  years  ago. 

And  how  it  has  changed,  at  least  in 
one  area,  is  evidenced  by  figures  supplied 
by  Richard  A.  Files,  general  manager 
of  the  southern  Maine  Federal  Land 
Bank-Proauction  Credit  Associations. 

Referring  only  to  statistics  for  the 
State's  nine  southern  counties,  and 
those  from  1940,  he  points  out  that 
whereas,  in  1940,  dairying,  poultry 
farming,  and  cropping  were  virtually 
split  evenly  in  thirds,  today  finds  dairy- 
ing accounting  for  85  percent  of  the 
area's  agricultural  economy. 

Dairy  farms  now  average  perhaps  300 
acres,  half  of  which  may  be  tillable. 
And  herds  probably  average  35  to  40 
cows,  though  there  are  those  of  100  head 
and  more. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  farms  averaged 
roughly  200  acres,  100  of  which  could  be 
tilled.  And  herds  ranged  upward  from 
as  few  as  four  and  five  cows. 

The  future  of  the  dairy  business  in 
southern  Maine  is  considered  "very 
good"  by  Mr.  Files.   He  notes : 

We're  going  to  be  producing  more  milk 
from  fewer  farms,  but  that's  In  keeping 
with  a  national  trend. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  in  the 
last  decade,  Mr.  Piles  thinks,  is  in  the 
transit  on  from  Independent  to  contract 
poultry  farming. 

The  Independent  producer  Is  all  but  a 
thing  of  the  past — 

He  says,  adding — 


The  laying  hen  and  broiler  business  are  In 
the  same  boat;  all  of  our  broilers  In  this 
area  are  now  raised  by  the  man  who  also 
processes  them. 

Still,  family  farms  are  the  order  of 
things  in  southern  Maine,  and  farm 
credit's  Mr.  Files  thinks  this  featm-e  will 
persevere. 

Besides  daiiying.  southern  Maine  Is 
noted  for  its  potatoes,  apples,  and  garden 
crops,  although  the  latter — string  beans, 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  so  forth — as  a 
pertinent  agricultural  endeavor  in  the 
area  is  on  the  wane. 

In  the  year  1966,  Mr.  Files  notes  he 
loaned,  through  his  production  credit 
facilities,  $215,000  to  farmers  owTiing  be- 
tween 800  and  900  acres  of  potatoes. 
Virtually  the  entire  crop  was  earmarked 
for  the  chip  industry. 

In  addition,  the  office  loaned  $120,000 
to  men  raising  1,100  acres  of  garden 
crops,  and  made  available  $340,000  to 
orchardmen  who  picked  a  healthy  485,- 
000  bushels  of  apples,  all  of  which  was 
sold  as  fresh  fruit. 

In  the  last  25  years,  the  production 
credit  association  located  in  Auburn  has 
loaned  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  mil- 
lion. In  1966,  some  $2 ',2  million  was 
loaned,  Mr.  Files  muses. 

Where  the  Federal  land  bank  was  con- 
cerned, an  average  of  something  under 
$200,000  a  year  has  been  loaned  over  the 
quarter  century,  he  adds. 

Chances  are,  dairying,  as  noted,  will 
continue  to  be  a  significant  farming  op- 
eration in  southern  Maine  for  years  to 
come.    So,  too,  potato  farming. 

In  short,  Maine  has  been,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  farming  State  of  some 
significance.  Fanners  are  becoming 
fewer,  farms  bigger  and  specialization 
more  significant.  But  withal  folks  in  the 
area  are  certain,  the  Pine  Tree  State  will 
ever  hold  its  own  in  the  hierarchy  of 
American  farm  areas  of  import. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tennes- 
see's Second  Congressional  District  is  an 
example  of  progressive  industry  and 
progressive  agriculture  working  together 
for  the  good  of  the  area.  Fanning  out 
from  the  key  city  of  Knoxville,  to  the 
Kentucky  line  on  the  north  and  the 
Smoky  Mountains  on  the  south  are  the 
counties  of  Anderson,  Blount,  Campbell, 
Claiborne,  Knox,  Morgan,  Scott,  and 
Union,  comprising  this  district. 

This  important  industrial  metropolis 
serves  as  a  central  market  for  tobacco, 
livestock,  and  other  farm  products.  The 
educational  and  job  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Oak 
Ridge  Atomic  Energy  program,  and  other 
major  industries  make  the  area  one  that 
can  best  be  described  as  having  an  Indus- 
trial nucleus  with  an  agricultural  flavor. 
The  major  farm  products  of  the  area 
are  beef  cattle,  dairy,  and  vegetables. 

Life  on  the  farm  has  every  advantage 
of  hfe  In  the  city  with  the  modern  brick 
houses  springing  up  on  the  countryside 
in  great  numbers  to  replace  the  old  fa- 
miliar two-story  frame  houses  of  50  years 
ago.  For  50  years  now  the  farm  econ- 
omy of  my  section  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  has  been  benefited  by  the  services 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system.  The 
nine  counties  I  represent  are  by  coinci- 
dence the  same  identical  counties  as  are 


served  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Associ- 
ation of  Knoxville. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  summer  the  first 
Federal  land  barik  loan  was  made  in  the 
Stock  Creek  area  of  Knox  County.  It 
was  for  $1,000.  an  amount  which  I  am 
told  was  sufficient  to  finance  the  owner- 
ship of  a  farm  in  that  area  in  those  days. 
Through  the  years  this  association — and 
Its  predecessor  called  National  Farm 
Loan  Association — has  provided  farmers 
with  a  dependable  source  of  credit  for 
the  ownership  of  their  land.  Particu- 
larly was  this  service  valuable  in  saving 
many  farms  from  foreclosure  during  the 
depression  and  in  setting  the  pace  in 
lower  interest  rates  and  better  terms  on 
farm  loans.  Today  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  of  Knoxville  has  more 
than  $6  million  in  loans  to  the  farm 
families  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. This  Is  an  average  of  some  $12,000 
E>er  loan — a  far  cry  from  the  first  loan  of 
$1,000  50  years  ago. 

Many  farmers  who  once  spent  full 
time  with  their  farm  operation  now 
work  either  full  or  part  time  at  other 
jobs  in  today's  complex  economy. 
Better  machinery,  new  technologies,  and 
greater  efficiency  has  made  this  possible 
along  with  the  higher  standard  of  living 
that  has  resulted.  The  Federal  land 
bank's  contribution  to  this  change  in 
agriculture  in  our  area  has  been  its  fi- 
nancing of  new  homes  and  land  for  these 
part-time  farmers.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  wUl  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  in  improving  long- 
term  loan  services  to  families  by  reason 
of  Its  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  these 
families,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  voting 
member  of  the  local  Federal  land  bank 
association  through  which  it  gets  its 
loan. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital 
part  played  in  the  success  of  the  "Ameri- 
can dream"  was  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  citizens  and  Government  to 
promote  programs  that  are  mutually 
beneficial.  This  is  the  heritage  of  in- 
novation and  initiative  of  those  who 
faced  problems  with  vigor  and  who  put 
faith  in  the  might  of  the  individual.  It 
is  that  type  of  cooperation  that  has  made 
our  system  work,  while  those  who  sup- 
pressed such  incentives,  proved  failures. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  success 
which  contributed  to  the  extremely  high 
level  of  agricultural  productivity  is  the 
remarkable  work  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  Farm  Credit  Bureau  initiated 
during  the  First  World  War.  I  am  proud 
to  acknowledge  their  golden  anniversary 
of  achievement.  They  rightly  share  In 
the  honor  that  has  made  American 
farmers  the  most  successful  in  the 
world. 

In  1916,  a  group  of  prominent  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  plight  of 
farmers  met  with  success  in  getting 
Congress  to  approve  H.R.  15004.  This 
bill  established  the  Federal  farm  loan 
program  to  help  the  farmer  obtain  much 
needed  financial  credit.  The  technical 
and  scientific  revolution  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  had  stimulated  progress  not 
only  in  the  cities  but  In  the  rural  areas 
as  well. 

New  methods  were  devised  to  increase 
yields.  New  machinery  was  developed  to 
save     valuable     manpower     and     time. 
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Enterprising  individuals  offered  a  plan 
to  Congress  that  would  help  the  farmer 
use  these  tools  of  progress.  It  was  a 
relatively  simple  plan.  Under  it  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  provided  the  incen- 
tive— a  fund  from  which  farmers  could 
draw  for  long-term  credits  at  prevailing 
interest  rates.  To  offer  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation the  program  also  provided  the 
borrower  a  share  of  the  general  fund, 
paying  a  dividend  on  the  invested  stock. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  my  own 
20th  District  of  Illinois  participation  in 
this  program  has  been  substantial. 
During  the  past  6  years  about  60  percent 
of  the  farmers  received  Federal  loan 
bank  credits  in  the  Pittsfield  area  and 
71  percent  in  Macomb — with  nearly  50 
percent  in  Springfield.  The  amounts 
varied — but  they  were  substantial  enough 
to  be  of  significant  help  to  my  farmer 
constituents. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  farm  credit 
is  a  proper  time  to  reflect  on  the  golden 
achievements  of  those  who  till  the  soil 
and  the  financial  institutions  which 
made  possible  the  achievements. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  noting  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem. 

Federal  land  banks,  with  provision  for 
farmer  ownership,  were  first  established 
in  1917,  following  Congress'  passage  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916. 

Since  then,  our  land  bank  system  has 
grown  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  giant 
system  which  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  prosperity  of  rural  America.  Today, 
owned  by  the  farmers  it  serves,  the  sys- 
tem is  a  fine  service  business,  providing 
$4.7  billion  in  loans  to  389,744  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  especially  significant  as  we  mark 
this  year's  anniversary,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  continually  sought  to  strength- 
en and  broaden  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  since  passage  of  that  first  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation. 

Subsequent  legislation  broadened  that 
original  system  into  a  complete  credit 
service  and  has  since  reaffirmed  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  make  the  farm  credit 
banks  an  integral  part  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States. 

Today  it  is  indeed  a  model  business 
and  at  the  same  time  a  vital  and  vibrant 
part  of  our  agricultural  industry.  There 
are  included  in  its  scope,  12  Federal  land 
banks  and  700  local  Federal  land  bank 
associations  which  make  long-term 
mortgage  loans  to  farmers;  12  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  and  460  local 
production  credit  associations,  which 
make  operating  and  working  capital 
loans  to  farmers:  and  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives, which  provide  complete  loan 
and  counseling  service  to  farmers'  co- 
operatives. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  is 
done  without  great  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  these  loans,  through  the 
years,  have  been  repaid  witih  an  exem- 
plary low-loss  ratio. 

In  my  own  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  As- 
sociation of  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.,  serves 
many  fanners  in  Coos.  Grafton,  Sullivan, 
and.  Cheshire  Counties,  as  well  as  those 


in  Vermont.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  this  association  was  serving  its 
farmer  member-owners  with  more  than 
$9  2  million  in  credit. 

As  this  great  system  passes  its  50th 
year  of  service  to  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural interests.  I  salute  with  pride  its 
growth,  and  join  my  colleagues  in  hop- 
ing for  its  even  greater  prosperity  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system,  the  Federal  land 
bank  is  the  largest  farm  real  estate 
lender  in  the  area  covering  the  Seventh 
Ohio  Congressional  District.  Three  as- 
sociations serve  this  area:  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio,  serving  Logan  and  Union 
Counties  and  managed  by  D.  L.  (Budi 
Bourgeois:  at  Washington  Court  House, 
Ohio,  serving  Madison  and  Clinton 
Counties  and  managed  by  Richard 
Whiteside:  and  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
serving  Champaign,  Clark,  and  Greene 
Counties  and  managed  by  Earl  Skillings. 

These  associations  are  the  outgrowth 
of  single  associations  started  in  each 
county  in  the  early  1920's.  There  has 
been  tremendous  growth  since  these  as- 
sociations began.  The  early  associations 
were  started  by  10  members  with  $20,000 
in  loans.  Today  these  three  associations 
have  a  total  loan  volume  outstanding  of 
$37,000,000  with  1,700  members.  They 
have  served  in  excess  of  5.000  members 
with  upwards  of  $90,000,000  in  credit 
since  their  inception.  This  is  a  rich 
agricultural  area  in  Ohio,  lying  between 
the  highly  industrialized  areas  of  Dayton 
and  Columbus.  This  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  type  of  rural  people  being 
served  by  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Washington  Court  House  Associ- 
ation has  the  largest  loan  volume  out- 
standing in  the  fourth  Farm  Credit  Dis- 
trict, comprised  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  The  Bellefon- 
taine  association  has  one  of  the  best 
collection  records  in  the  entire  country, 
currently  with  54  consecutive  months 
without  a  delinquent  loan.  This  reflects 
the  fact  that  Federal  land  bank  farm 
real  estate  loans  are  made  to  dependable 
farmers,  are  geared  to  meet  their  needs 
and  repayment  ability  in  good,  average, 
or  poor  times  and  are  long-term  loans 
with  repayment  schedules  of  up  to  40 
years.  This  is  one  reason  why  Federal 
land  bank  bonds  are  so  popular  with  the 
investing  public. 

These  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con- 
trolled associations  are  following  the 
democratic  cooperative  spirit.  There 
are  five  board  members  serving  the 
Springfield  Association:  Mark  J.  Binga- 
mon,  president;  Raymond  Kemper,  vice 
president;  Roger  J.  Mahan;  Russell 
Jenkins;  and  Gilbert  Locke.  The  seven 
members  of  the  Washington  Court  House 
Association's  board  of  directors  are: 
Bernard  Conway,  president;  Stanley 
Dray,  vice  president;  John  L.  Craig; 
Herbert  M.  Peterson;  Wilbur  C.  Hidy; 
Lesley  S.  Laird;  and  Benjamine  W.  Ter- 
rell. The  six  board  members  represent- 
ing the  Belief  on  taine  Association  are: 
James  C.  Rickard.  president;  Gerald 
Ludwig.  vice  president;  Roy  Davis; 
Walter  M.  Burns,  Jr.;   Stewart  Ward; 


and  Norman  Reams.  The  Bellefontaine 
Board  ranges  in  age  from  34  to  53.  mak- 
ing them  one  of  the  youngest  farm  co- 
operative boards  in  the  State.  They  are 
elected  by  written  ballot  for  a  3-year 
t€rm.  This  board  can  serve  a  maximum 
of  12  years,  offering  other  members  an 
opportunity  to  serve.  These  farmers 
produce  corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
sugarbeets  and  have  dairy,  hog,  and  beef 
livestock  programs. 

Reflecting  the  use  of  land  bank  credit 
in  this  area,  there  have  been  36  loans  of 
over  $100,000  made  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict in  the  past  2  years  but  small,  $2,000 
loans  are  not  uncommon.  The  average 
loan  is  about  $22,000.  To  further  show 
the  soundness  of  the  land  bank  lending 
program,  these  three  associations  have 
paid  over  $600,000  in  cash  dividends  to 
their  members  in  the  past  20  years.  In- 
terest rates  have  been  kept  to  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
such  efficiency  is  the  smaU  number  of 
full-time  employees  who  maintain  the 
total  loan  volume  of  $37,000,000.  Only 
eight  people  are  employed  by  the  three 
associations. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Anderson,  a  resident  of  Union 
County,  is  the  associate  regional  man- 
ager serving  the  Seventh  District  along 
with  other  districts  in  the  State  for  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville.  At  a 
recent  meeting  in  my  district,  E.  V. 
Landers,  president  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Louisville,  said  that  this  is  an 
area  where  there  is  a  fine  balance  of  in- 
dustry and  agricultm-e,  giving  strength  to 
the  overall  economy.  He  congratulated 
the  farmers  for  being  among  "America's 
farmers — providers  of  plenty."  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  add  my 
personal  congratulations  to  the  farmers 
and  their  associations  in  the  Ohio  Sev- 
enth District  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoleI  for 
the  fine  speech  he  has  given  us  on  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Federal  land 
bank. 

The  Federal  land  bank  is  now  50  years 
old.  During  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, it  has  proved  to  be  a  unique  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  financial  commu- 
nity, and  agriculture  in  providing  neces- 
sary capital  to  American  farmers  to  en- 
able them  to  become  the  world's  best 
producers. 

The  Federal  land  bank  grew  out  of  a 
need  for  long-term  investment  capital 
for  agriculture  at  low  interest  rates. 
Today,  the  various  farm  credit  and  loan 
boards  established  since  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  have  been 
grouped  together  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  system 
of  cooperative  farm  credit  established 
here  in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  is 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  American  agriculture. 
The  resources  made  available  to  the 
American  farmer  and  his  skillful  devel- 
opment of  those  resources  has  made  him 
not  only  the  provider  of  food  and  fiber  to 
his  own  Nation,  but  to  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
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the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  DoLEl  and  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  commemo- 
rating the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Federal  land  bank. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  the  great 
agricultural  State  of  Illinois,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  salute  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  the  Federal  land 
bank  system. 

The  past  50  years,  during  which  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  has  been  serv- 
ing farmers  so  well,  have  been  marked 
by  a  tremendous  increase  in  farm  effi- 
ciency. Today,  the  average  farmer 
feeds  himself  and  37  other  people.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  a  farmer  could 
feed  only  four  other  people.  If  every 
fourth  person  still  had  to  farm,  we  would 
have  far  fewer  automobiles,  TV  sets, 
washing  machines,  and  many  other  con- 
veniences— marks  of  our  high  standard 
of  living.  The  markers  of  our  modern 
wonders,  including  our  space  scientists, 
might  well  be  still  "down  on  the  farm" 
producing  their  own  food. 

In  the  last  50  years  we  have  seen  farm- 
ing become  a  highly  scientific,  highly 
mechanized  operation,  challenging  the 
best  of  fanners'  management  skills. 
Farmers  have  been  quick  to  put  to  use 
the  discoveries  of  our  research  labora- 
tories and  our  inventors  who  developed 
new  machinery  and  other  technology. 
Our  farmers  rapidly  have  substituted 
capital  for  labor. 

The  availability  of  credit  through  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  other  parts  of 
the  farmer-owned  farm  credit  system 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  enabling 
farmers  to  step  up  their  production  so 
rapidly. 

In  the  16th  Congressional  District 
farmers  obtain  long-term  mortgage 
loans  through  three  local,  completely 
farmer-owned.  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations located  at  Morrison,  Freeport. 
and  Oregon.  The  money  farmers  bor- 
row comes  from  investors  in  the  cities 
who  buy  the  securities  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  1 1  other 
similar  banks  which,  together,  serve 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  farmers  in 
Illinois  produce  more  of  that  Cinderella 
crop — soybeans — than  farmers  in  any 
other  State.  Farmers  in  Illinois  also 
make  it  one  of  the  top  producers  of  corn, 
beef ,  and  pork.  Just  in  the  past  10  years, 
farmers  in  Illinois  have  increased  their 
com  production  yields  per  acre  by  64 
percent.  And  we  had  mighty  good  corn 
yields  on  our  rich  Illinois  land  long  be- 
fore that.  Soybean  yields  are  also  up  26 
percent  in  10  years.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  value  of  Illinois  farmland  and  build- 
ings has  risen  73  percent  in  these  10 
years. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  35,000 
farmers  in  Illinois  had  nearly  $450  mil- 
lion in  long-term  mortgage  loans  out- 
standing through  their  land  bank  as- 
sociations. This  was  an  increase  of  over 
80  percent  in  10  years. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  land  bank 
system  chose  to  observe  their  50th  anni- 
versary by  dedicating  1967  to  a  salute 
to  "American  farmers — providers  of 
plenty."     As   a   representative   of    the 


great   agricultural   State   of   Illinois,   I 
gladly  join  in  that  tribute. 

Mr.  M'yERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  achievements  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  during  the  half  century 
it  has  been  in  existence. 

As  a  farmer  and  banker.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  America's  remarkable  agri- 
cultural progress  over  the  past  50  years 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  sound 
farai  financing  and  modern  business 
methods  made  possible  by  the  Federal 
land  banks. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  there 
are  currently  more  than  26  Federal  land 
bank  associations  with  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion in  outstanding  long-term  real  estate 
loans  to  some   15,400  Hoosier  farmers. 

The  land  banks  opened  the  way  for 
farmers  to  achieve  financial  independ- 
ence. During  the  past  50  years,  they 
have  served  more  than  2  million  farmers 
with  loans  totaling  about  $12  billion. 

Farmers  and  others  interested  in  agri- 
cultural credit  agree  that  over  the  years 
these  banlcs  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution not  only  to  agriculture  but  to 
our  Nation's  entire  economy  as  well. 

Farmers  are  using  this  money  for  pur- 
chasing new  farm  property,  improving 
buildings  and  land,  refinancing  existing 
real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages, 
financing  college  educations  for  their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  contributing  to  increased  agri- 
cultural efficiency. 

Few  institutions  have  had  greater 
impact  on.  or  contributed  more  to  their 
respective  fields  of  operations  than  has 
the  Federal  land  bank  system.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  fitting  we  salute  this  pro- 
gram and  the  Nation's  farmers  who  have 
made  this  a  splendid  working  model  of 
how.  under  appropriate  governmental 
supervision,  private  capital  is  put  to  work 
to  benefit  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Federal  land  bank  and 
farm  credit  system  which  has  financial 
and  personal  significance  to  many  farm- 
ers in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  land  bank  operations  commenced 
In  Puerto  Rico  during  the  year  1922. 
The  bank  started  functioning  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  branch  of  the  Second  District 
which  also  covers  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Delaware. 

The  establishment  of  the  land  bank 
system  was  well  received  in  Puerto  Rico 
since  farmers  at  that  time  were  in  great 
need  of  long-term  agricultural  credit. 
Money  for  long-term  financing  was 
available  at  that  time  from  private  in- 
dividuals at  very  high  interest  rates  and 
with  no  amortization  plan.  When  the 
land  bank  started  in  business  a  new  era 
became  available  to  the  farmers  because 
through  the  amortization  of  interest  and 
principal  they  saw  a  hope  of  getting  out 
of  debt  and  thus  retaining  their  farms. 
The  establishment  of  the  land  bank  sys- 
tem helped  to  lower  the  general  struc- 
ture of  interest  rates  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  bank  operated  as  a  branch  bank 
from  1922  to  1950.  In  that  year  a  con- 
gressional act  of  1949  became  effective 
which  permitted  the  organization  of  the 


National  Farm  Loan  Association,  now. 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association,  thus 
delegating  to  the  farmers  a  number  of 
servicing  functioris  which  heretofore 
were  handled  by  the  bank. 

The  close  coordination  that  exists  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful and  of  benefit  to  the  farmers  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Juan  is  the  largest  in  the 
system  with  an  outstanding  volume  of 
loans  of  $46,000,000.  serving  2.800  Puerto 
Rican  farmers.  The  association  main- 
tains six  field  offices  located  in  key  agri- 
cultural areas  to  serve  farmers  in  a  more 
effective  manner. 

Since  organization  to  date  the  bank 
has  made  loans  in  Puerto  Rico  to  12.700 
farmers  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$115,000,000.  Farmers  who  are  members 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
San  Juan  are  pleased  and  proud  of  be- 
ing members  of  the  land  bank  system 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  many 
farmers  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system.  I  am  pleased  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  contributions  which  this 
financial  institution  has  made  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  as 
well  as  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha 
sei-ves  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  and  with 
more  than  $650  million  in  loans  out- 
standing, it  is  the  largest  of  the  12  land 
banks  in  the  Nation.  Because  agricul- 
ture is  a  large  and  dynamic  business  in 
the  midlands,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Omaha 
Land  Baiik  should  be  a  leader  in  this 
nationwide  system. 

The  city  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  centrally 
located  in  a  prime  agricultural  area  and 
properly  carries  the  title,  "Agribusiness 
Capital  of  the  Nation."  Farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  midlands  look  to  Omaha 
for  markets — the  city  is  the  home  of  the 
world's  largest  livestock  market,  a  sub- 
stantial grain  market,  and  an  important 
food  processing  center.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  also  look  to  Omaha  as  a  supply 
center — machinery,  fertilizer,  chemicals, 
petroleum,  and  feed  are  distributed  from 
Omaha  in  tremendous  quantities. 

Likewise.  Omaha  is  an  agricultural 
finance  center,  and  it  serves  four  of  our 
Nation's  most  productive  farm  States. 
The  Federal  land  bank,  its  companion 
farm  credit  banks,  and  the  commercial 
banks  of  Omaha  are  providing  vast 
amounts  of  credit  for  midlands  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Agriculture  has  used 
borrowed  money  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment and  improve  the  land  in  order  to 
make  U.S.  agriculture  one  of  the  most 
efficient  industries  in  the  world. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha,  as 
a  leader  in  providing  long-term  farm 
credit,  presently  serves  more  than  50.000 
midlands  farmers  and  ranchers.  Last 
year  the  land  bank  provided  over  45  per- 
cent of  the  agricultural  mortgage  money 
borrowed  from  major  lenders  in  Ne- 
braska. In  bringing  outside  private 
capital  into  our  area,  the  land  bank  has 
not  only  served  agriculture  but  has  also 
helped  develop  the  entire  economy  of  the 
midlands. 
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The  land  bank  system  has  had  a  proud 
heritage  of  faithfully  serving  agriculture 
in  our  area.  The  land  bank's  good  repu- 
tation was  dramatically  demonstrated 
during  the  drought  and  depression  of  the 
1930"s.  Without  the  presence  of  the  land 
bank  at  that  time,  many  farmers  of  the 
midlands  would  have  lost  their  farms. 

The  land  bank  has  kept  pace  with  the 
tremendous  changes  taking  place  in  agri- 
culture in  recent  years.  By  doing  so,  the 
system  has  been  able  to  provide  the  type 
of  credit  that  fanners  have  needed  in 
order  to  expand  and  modernize  their 
op>eratlons. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  salute  the  land  banks  for  the 
mamier  in  which  they  have  served  agri- 
culture, and  I  pay  tribute  to  America's 
farmers  who  have  done  such  an  out- 
standing job  of  feeding  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  as- 
sociation with  the  land  bank  system 
started  at  an  early  age.  Our  family 
farm — In  Schoolcraft.  Mich. — was  aided 
by  land  bank  "assistance"  during  the 
desperate  depression  years.  Such  emer- 
gency aid  not  only  helped  us  weather 
the  storm,  but  helped  American  agricul- 
ture to  survive.  Farmers  in  that  area 
still  are  being  served  with  land  bank 
credit  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  As- 
sociation of  Three  Rivers. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  private  cap- 
ital is  put  to  work,  with  appropriate 
governmental  supervision,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  our  economy. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  this  sys- 
tem, a  long-term  real  estate  mortgage 
loan  to  an  American  farmer  was  non- 
existent. The  short-term  loans  that  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  were  extremely 
risky  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bor- 
rower because,  invariably,  he  could  not 
pay  the  loan  when  due  regardless  of  his 
personal  integrity  or  management  skills. 
He  simply  did  not  have  enough  time  to 
make  enough  money  to  retire  the  loan 
when  due. 

The  bill  that  created  the  land  bank  sys- 
tem over  50  years  ago  often  has  been 
called  "The  Magna  Carta  of  American 
farm  finance."  It  waf  this  system 
which  originated  the  long-term  amor- 
tized loan  which  gave  American  farm- 
ers the  opportunity  to  pay  for  their 
farms. 

Since  1917,  when  the  first  Federal  land 
bank  loan  was  made,  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  made  use  of  this  serv- 
ice. The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St. 
Paul — which  comprises  the  seventh  dis- 
trict of  the  land  bank  system,  serving 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and 
North  Dakota — has  extended  more  than 
$1.8  billion  in  loans  to  some  285,000  farm- 
ers in  Its  district.  In  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan alone,  over  75.000  land  bank  loans 
have  been  extended,  totaling  more  than 
$469  million.  The  other  11  district  banks 
have  been  significant  lenders  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  The  St.  Paul  bank  has 
an  outstanding  loan  account  of  $611  mil- 
lion to  over  59.000  farmers  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  31,  1966.  The  rec- 
ord of  progress  of  the  St.  Paul  bank  has 
closely  paralleled  that  of  the  agricultural 
economy  it  services. 


This  farmer -owned  system  provided  41 
percent  of  all  the  farm  real  estate  mort- 
gage money  in  Michigan  this  past  year. 
It  now  serves  nearly  16,000  borrowers  in 
this  State  with  more  than  $162  million 
In  outstanding  loans.  Many  more  farm- 
ers who  use  other  sources  of  credit  benefit 
by  the  significant  influence  the  land  bank 
system  has  on  all  types  of  farm  lending 
organizations. 

Micliigan  is  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural States  in  the  Nation.  It  ranks 
high  in  the  production  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  navy  beans.  A  dependable 
source  of  long-term  farm  mortgage  credit 
has  been  a  significant  factor  in  this  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  much  impressed  witii  the  contri- 
bution of  this  farmer-owned  lending  sys- 
tem to  the  progress  and  stability  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  However,  their 
major  role  is  yet  to  be  played.  It  will  be 
played  behind  the  scene,  providing  future 
American  farmers  with  sound  credit — 
credit  to  finance  the  production  of  an 
abundance  of  quality  food.  Food  that 
will  be  used  in  the  bloodless  war  to  win 
men's  minds;  food  that  will,  in  tlie  final 
analysis,  be  more  powerful  than  our  dev- 
astating arsenals. 

The  land  bank  system  has  dedicated 
its  golden  anniversary  to  "America's 
Farmers:  Providers  of  Plenty. "  I  salute 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  wliich  pro- 
vides credit  to  the  "providers  of  plenty." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  commemorating? 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  farm  credit  system. 

Over  the  past  50  years  the  nationwide 
Federal  land  bank  system  has  been  a 
major  source  of  credit  for  the  farmers  of 
America.  This  cooperative  farm  credit 
system  had  its  beginning  in  1916  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  which  created  the  12  Federal 
land  banks  and  the  local  Federal  land 
bank  associations  through  which  the 
land  bank  loans  are  made. 

Prior  to  1916.  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  had  no  long-term  mortgage  credit 
system  specifically  designed  or  adapted 
to  meet  their  needs.  They  were  required 
to  use  as  best  they  could  the  credit  fa- 
cilities that  had  been  developed  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  generally. 
Insurance  companies  tended  to  make 
loans  only  in  areas  where  loans  were 
large  and  numerous  and  risks  were  low. 
Commercial  banks,  especially  in  high 
risk  areas,  had  to  limit  their  farm  mort- 
gage lending  because  of  their  primary 
obligation  to  keep  their  depositors'  funds 
Invested  in  assets  readily  convertible  to 
cash. 

Farmers  who  needed  credit  were  often 
unable  to  find  prospective  Investors  with 
surplus  funds.  This  was  not  unusual 
because  most  of  the  investors  were  lo- 
cated in  large  cities  far  removed  from 
farming  areas. 

When  conditions  were  poor  money  was 
In  short  supply.  Those  loans  farmers 
were  able  to  secure  were  for  short  pe- 
riods. At  maturity,  if  a  borrower  could 
not  repay  the  entire  loan,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  arrange  for  a  renewal 
or  for  refinancing.  This  generally  in- 
volved additional  charges.  In  times  of 
financial  stress,  a  borrower  often  found 


it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  renew  or 
refinance  his  loan  at  any  cost. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916, 
which  created  the  land  bank  system,  was 
the  first  effort  to  make  available  to  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  a  credit  system 
specially  designed  for  and  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Act,  funds  for  mortgage  loans  could  be 
obtained  by  selling  to  investors  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds  secured  by  farm  mort- 
gages. By  pooling  mortgages  and  issuing 
bonds  in  this  way,  a  farmer  in  a  high- 
risk,  tiigh-interest  rate  area  far  removed 
from  investment  markets,  could  get  a 
long-term,  low-interest  rate  mortgage 
loan  on  a  ba^is  simlliar  to  that  available 
to  a  farmer  located  in  a  more  favorable 
area. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916,  the  act  has  been 
broadened  by  various  amendments,  to 
meet  other  credit  needs  of  the  farmers. 
In  1923,  the  Congress  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 
These  banks  were  organized,  not  to  make 
loans  direct  to  individual  farmers,  but  to 
discount  or  purchase  short-term  notes  of 
farmers  and  stockmen  given  to  privately 
capitalized  local  lending  institutions. 
These  Institutions  included  commercial 
banks,  livestock  loan  companies,  and  ag- 
ricultural credit  corporations.  Since 
1933,  they  have  been  the  main  source  of 
funds  for  the  cooperatively  organized 
production  credit  associations. 

Loan  funds  of  the  intermediate  credit 
banks  are  obtained  in  the  investment 
market  by  selling  debentures  secured  by 
agricultural  notes,  cash,  or  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities. 

An  Executive  order  of  March  27,  1933, 
creating  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
brought  the  land  bank  system  and  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  under  its  super- 
vision. 

In  June  of  1933,  the  Congress  author- 
ized farmers,  in  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  to  organize  a  countrj'wide  system 
of  local  cooperatives — production  credit 
associations — which  are  designed  to  make 
operating  credit  readily  available  to 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
production  credit  associations  were  cre- 
ated because  private  lending  agencies, 
including  those  which  discounted  their 
loans  with  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  were  not  able  fully  to  meet 
farmers"  credit  needs. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  further 
provided  for  organizing  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives as  a  system  of  credit  for  farm- 
ers' marketing,  purchasing,  and  service 
cooi^eratives. 

Today,  the  cooperative  farm  credit 
system  provides  a  well-rounded  credit 
service  for  farmers  and  their  marketing. 
pmxhasing,  and  business  service  coopera- 
tives. Through  this  system's  facilities, 
farmers  can  finance  the  ownership  of 
farms,  the  production  of  crops  and  live- 
stock, and  the  purchasing  of  farm  sup- 
plies, the  marketing  of  fai-m  products, 
and  the  providing  of  other  services  re- 
quired by  farmers. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  has 
been  completely  farmer  owned  since  1947, 
the  year  in  which  all  capital  subscribed 
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by  the  Government — both  in  the  initial 
stage  and  during  the  depression  years  of 
the  1930's — was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Each  of  the  land  banks  now  is 
owned  by  its  stockholders,  the  land  bank 
associations  which,  in  turn,  are  com- 
pletely owned  by  member-borrowers. 
The  system  is  on  a  strong  financial  basis 
and  has  built  resources  that  will  enable  it 
to  meet  any  normal  demand  that  might 
be  made  for  financing  farmers. 

Currently  all  but  two  of  the  more  than 
460  production  credit  associations  and 
four  of  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives  are 
farmer  owned. 

Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  bor- 
rowed more  than  $8  billion  in  1966  from 
the  land  banks  and  other  parts  of  the 
farm  credit  system.  Loans  outstanding 
as  of  December  31,  1966,  totaled  about 
$9.5  billion. 

Approximately  2  million  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  borrowed  about  $12.5  bil- 
lion from  the  12  Federal  land  banks  in 
their  first  50  years  of  operation  on  the 
security  of  mortgages  on  their  farms. 
Today,  391.000  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  $5  billion  in  mortgage  loans  out- 
standing from  these  banks. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  other 
parts  of  the  farm  credit  system  built  on 
the  pattern  pioneered  by  the  land  banks, 
have  made  a  significant,  direct  contribu- 
tion by  their  dependable,  specialized 
lending.  However,  perhaps  their  indi- 
rect influence  has  made  the  greater  con- 
tribution over  the  years. 

Because  other  lenders  have  tended  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  farm  credit 
banks  in  granting  long-term  loans  suited 
to  farmers'  credit  needs,  nearly  all  farm- 
ers who  have  used  credit  have  benefited 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  this  farm 
credit  system  that  emerged  50  years  ago 
to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  faiTners 
01  America. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
our  many  governmental  agencies  which 
has  meant  as  much  or  more  than  any 
other  single  agency  to  the  economy  of  my 
congressional  district  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina — the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  which  is  observing  its  50th  an- 
niversary during  1967.  Without  its 
participation  in  our  economy,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  what  might  have 
happened  during  the  wavering  levels  of 
our  economy. 

As  we  know,  America  is  enjoying  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  realize 
that  we  have  this  abundance  because  of 
the  contributions  of  all  segments  of  the 
economy,  and  especially  that  of  the 
farmers  of  our  country.  Available  credit 
has  assisted  agriculture  in  making  this 
tremendous  contribution,  and  the  efforts 
and  services  rendered  by  the  farmer- 
owned  and  controlled  farm  credit  system 
has  been  a  big  factor  in  agricultural 
progress. 

The  Columbia  Land  Bank  and  the  15 
Federal  land  bank  associations  in  North 
Carolina  now  serve  over  14.000  farmer 
members  with  more  than  $117  million  in 
long-term  credit.  The  Columbia  bank 
also  serves  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  bank  and  the  46  associa- 
tions today  serve  over  37,000   farmers 


with  more  than  $400  million  in  the  four 
States.  This  to  me  is  the  epitome  of  a 
perfect  working  relationship  between 
Government  and  the  people. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  for  an  additional 
50  years  of  equal  progress  and  service 
for  the  Federal  land  bank  system,  and  I 
offer  my  congratulations  to  those  who 
have  administered  this  program  so  well 
for  the  past  half  century. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
year  of  1967  the  Federal  land  banks  are 
observing  their  50th  anniversary. 
Kansans  are  proud  of  the  role  our  State 
has  played  in  the  history  of  this  associa- 
tion, which  has  enabled  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  utilize  capital  to  increase 
both  their  actual  output  and  their 
capacity  to  produce  more  food  and  fiber. 

Kansas  is  the  home  of  the  first  Federal 
land  bank,  established  in  March  1917. 
The  State's  economy  is  primarily  based 
on  agriculture.  It  is  a  stable  agricultural 
area,  and  the  industry  is  still  expanding 
and  developing  rapidly.  The  Tliird  Con- 
gressional District,  comprising  six  coun- 
ties in  northeast  Kansas,  is  a  diversified 
farming  area,  the  principal  crops  being 
corn,  alfalfa,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains.  Most  farmers  in  the  area  are 
substantial  producers  of  livestock  as  well. 
The  use  of  fertilizers  and  modern  equip- 
ment is  constantly  increasing  produc- 
tion. Land  values  continue  strong.  The 
economy  and  land  prices  of  much  of  the 
area  are  enhanced  by  urban  develop- 
ment. Agribusiness,  such  as  our  mill- 
ing, livestock  feeding,  meatpacking,  are 
prominent  and  growing  in  this  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Introduction  of  land  bank  lo-^ns  into 
northeast  Kansas  came  shortly  follow- 
ing the  chartering  of  the  Wichita  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank.  As  a  result  of  a  press- 
ing credit  need  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
coupled  with  their  foresightedness  in 
seeing  the  possibilities  offered  by  this  new 
legislation,  many  small  associations  were 
quickly  organized,  and  through  them, 
long-term  funds  began  to  fiow  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  farmers.  During 
the  50  years  of  successful  operation  since 
that  time,  these  small  associations  have 
been  merged  until  three  associations 
staffed  by  full-time,  well-trained  per- 
sonnel are  bringing  to  the  farmers  of  this 
and  some  of  the  surrounding  area  a 
ready  supply  of  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  These  offices  at  Law- 
rence, Ottawa,  and  Fort  Scott  are  serv- 
ing 1.775  loans  with  an  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  $18,600,000. 

Kansas  has  a  total  of  24  such  associa- 
tions with  15.929  loans  and  an  unpaid 
balance  of  $175,531,000.  In  the  entire 
Wichita  district,  which  covers  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 
there  are  over  32,300  loans  with  an  out- 
standing balance  of  $435,000,000. 

The  use  of  borrowed  capital  as  a  pro- 
duction tool  in  present-day  operations  is 
increasing   very   rapidly  in  the  area. 

James  R.  Isleib.  of  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.,  which  is  located  in  this  area,  is  a 
member  of  the  district  farm  credit  board. 
The  other  director  from  Kansas  is  Leo 
Paulsen,  of  Concordia.  Other  directors 
on  the  district  board  are: 

Ben  Swlgart,  Mooreland,  Okla. 

William  D.  Lakey,  Sayre,  Okla. 


Lyle  L.  Hague,  Cherokee,  Okla. 

Sherwood    Culberson,    Lordsburg,    N 
Mex. 

Harold  W.  Hancock,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo 

The  Wichita  district's  representative 
on  tlie  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  is 
Kenneth  T.  Anderson,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  share  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system. 

This  system  has  meant  much  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  land  bank  organization  in  our 
area  is  my  fellow  South  Dakotan,  Mer- 
ritt  Fenner.  of  Iroquois.  He  is  \1ce 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Omaha. 

As  a  member  of  this  board,  he  helps 
guide  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Omaha,  the  largest  of  the  12 
land  banks  of  the  Nation.  The  Omaha 
Land  Bank  presently  has  50.000  mem- 
ber borrowers  and  more  than  $650  mil- 
lion in  loans  outstanding  in  the  States  of 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming. 

During  this,  the  golden  anniversary 
year  of  the  land  bank  system.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  favorable  impact 
which  land  bank  credit  ser\ices  have  had 
on  the  economy  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  through  the  years. 

As  you  drive  down  a  country  road  in 
South  Dakota  today,  one  out  of  everj-  four 
farms  and  ranches  you  pass  has  a  land 
bank  loan.  More  than  13,000  South 
Dakota  farmers  and  ranchers  presently 
have  land  bank  mortgage  loans  on  then- 
land  through  the  19  Federal  land  bank 
associations  in  our  State.  They  have 
used  this  borrowed  money  to  expand  and 
modernize  their  operations  in  order  to 
make  South  Dakota  agriculture  an  even 
more  efficient  industry. 

Last  year,  the  land  bank  provided  60 
percent  of  the  agricultural  mortgage 
money  borrowed  from  major  lenders  in 
South  Dakota.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
the  land  bank  is  bringing  outside  capital 
into  the  State  of  South  Dakota — capital 
which  our  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
putting  to  use  in  order  to  produce  the 
food  which  benefits  the  entire  Nation  as 
well  as  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Mortgage  loans  on  agricultural  land 
have  not  always  been  readily  available  in 
my  State.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
land  bank  system,  South  Dakota  farm- 
ers were  being  charged  8-  to  10-percent 
Interest  on  farm  loans,  and  the  loans 
were  generally  written  for  terms  as  short 
as  5  years — occasionally,  money  was  not 
available  at  any  cost. 

With  the  formation  of  the  land  bank 
system.  South  Dakota  farmers  with  a 
sound  basis  for  credit  were  able  to  get 
mortgage  loans  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  segments  of  the  U.S.  industry. 

During  the  drought  and  depression  of 
the  1930's,  the  land  bank  truly  proved  to 
be  a  friend  in  time  of  need  to  South 
Dakota  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  land  bank  was  nearly  alone  in 
providing  long-term  credit  in  our  State 
at  that  time.  Because  of  its  help,  many 
South  Dakotans  were  able  to  hold  on  to 
their  land  during  those  depressing  years. 
In  addition,  by  helping  farmers,  the  land 
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bank  was  pumping  funds  into  the  com- 
merce of  our  State. 

Thus,  my  fellow  South  Dakotan,  Mer- 
ritt  Fenner.  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  an 
organization  which  has  served  the  agri- 
culture of  our  State  well. 

In  turn,  agriculture  has  served  our  Na- 
tion well  by  making  our  citizens  one  of 
the  best  fed  peoples  mankind  has  ever 
known.  In  this  connection,  it  is  mean- 
ingful to  note  that  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  has  dedicated  the  observance  of 
their  golden  anniversary  to  "America's 
Farmers — Providers  of  Plenty." 

I,  too,  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem for  the  fine  partnership  they  have 
formed  over  the  past  50  years.  And 
particularly  I  recognize  the  men  like 
Merritt  Fenner  who  have  given  this 
partnership  such  sound  leadership  and 
direction. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
Indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  recognize 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  on  the  ob- 
servance of  its  50th  anniversai-y.  The 
system's  service  over  these  50  years  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  agriculture 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  are  the  best  fed  nation 
In  the  world  because  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  been  able  to  produce  such 
an  abundance  of  high  quality  food. 
Their  efficiency  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  flitting  that 
the  Federal  land  bank  system  has  dedi- 
cated its  50th  anniversary  observance  to 
America's  farmers  and  I  want  to  wish 
the  system  well  in  its  efforts  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  tremendous  contributions 
made  to  the  Nation's  economy  by  our 
farmers  and  ranchers.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  way  to  celebrate 
an  anniversary  than  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  make  up  this  highly  produc- 
tive and  efficient  agricultural  industi-y 
In  the  United  States. 

Fanners  and  ranchers  in  my  home 
State  of  Wyom.ing  are  an  important  seg- 
ment of  today's  complex  agricultural  In- 
dustry. Like  other  farm  and  ranch  op- 
erators throughout  the  country,  they 
look  upon  farming  as  a  business  which 
is  no  different  than  any  of  the  businesses 
In  our  cities.  They  have  become  sophis- 
ticated managers— and  they  are  keep- 
ing better  records,  using  more  and  larger 
machinery,  more  chemicals,  better  breed- 
ing stock,  and  better  seed. 

During  this  past  year,  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Omaha,  through  the  seven 
Federal  land  bank  associations  located 
in  Wyoming,  loaned  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
State.  Since  they  were  organized,  the 
Omaha  Land  Bank  and  its  affiliated  as- 
sociations have  loaned  more  than  $113 
million  to  10,392  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
benefited  a  great  deal  from  the  confi- 
dence which  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem has  exhibited  In  the  agricultural 
industry  over  the  years.  I  am  convinced 
that  agriculture  will  continue  to  make 
great  strides  In  efficient  food  production 
in  the  future  and  that  Federal  land  bank 
associations  will  play  an  important  role. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 


my  colleagues  saluting  50  years  of  prog- 
ress by  our  Federal  land  banks. 

Sound  credit  practices  and,  equally 
Important,  the  availability  of  money, 
have — from  necessity — become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  good  farm  management. 
Today,  credit  is  a  production  tool  no 
less  important  than  combines,  plows,  and 
tractors  and  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system  is  well  docu- 
mented. During  the  past  50  years,  it  has 
been  vital  in  making  America's  agricul- 
tural industiT  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
difficult  indeed  at  times  when  surpluses 
were  allowed  to  depress  prices  well  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

Men  and  women  in  Congress,  privi- 
leged to  represent  predominately  agri- 
cultural areas  have  long  sought  full 
recognition  of  the  key  contribution 
American  farmers  are  prepared  to  make 
to  secure  a  lasting  peace  in  tiie  world. 
Total  utilization  of  their  unique  ability 
to  grow  an  abundance  of  food  will,  hope- 
fully, be  realized  in  the  very  near  future 
as  more  people  are  convinced  that  food 
must  be  the  main  weapon  in  the  battle 
to  win  mens'  minds. 

The  services  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  will  be  vital  in  the  mobilization 
of  our  farmers  in  this  worldwide  war 
against  malnutrition. 

Based  on  the  record  of  performance  of 
those  who  have  made  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  work  so  well  in  the  past  50 
years,  I  am  confident  they  will  meet  the 
challenge  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  other  areas  have  been  blessed 
by  the  operation  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  as  have  the  18  coimties 
comprising  Tennessee's  Sixtli  Congres- 
sional District,  then  our  Nation  can  point 
with  great  pride  to  the  contributions  this 
system  has  made  to  a  progressive  and 
dynamic  agriculture  in  our  Nation  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Gibbs  McAdoo.  on  August  7, 
1916.  swore  into  office  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  under 
whose  guidance  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  was  to  be  established  he  pointed 
out: 

In  the  127  years  since  the  establishment 
of  our  Government  untU  this  time  absolutely 
nothing  has  been  done  by  way  of  legislation 
to  assure  abundant  farm  credits  to  farmers 
on  re;isonable   terms. 

He  said  the  system  when  fully  estab- 
lished would  'unquestionably  provide  an 
abundance  of  credits,  available  at  all 
times,  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try upon  long-term  mortgages  at  low- 
rates  of  interest,  with  a  provision  for  the 
repaj-ment  of  the  principal  in  easy  an- 
nual installments." 

In  this  golden  anniversary  year  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  system,  all  citizens 
should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  sys- 
tem's amazing  contributions  to  agricul- 
tural advancement  in  the  United  States. 
Land  bank  loans  amounting  to  more  than 
$12  billion  have  directly  affected  the 
welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals who  make  their  livelihood  from 
the  land.  Other  farmers  have  benefited 
indirectly,  since  the  interest  rates  they 
have  had  to  pay.  conservatively  esti- 
mated, have  been  lower  by  at  least  one- 


half  percent  than  they  would  have  been 
had  the  land  bank  not  been  in  the 
picture. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  of  having  as 
one  of  my  closest  neighbors  back  In  my 
home  commimlty  Mr.  Carlos  Dyer,  man- 
ager of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Associa- 
tion of  Dickson.  Two  other  Federal  land 
bank  associations — at  Springfield  and 
Columbia — also  serve  counties  in  my 
congressional  district. 

I  am  an  active  member  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  A.ssociation  of  Dickson.  I 
therefore  speak  with  firsthand  knowl- 
edge— if  some  feeling  as  well — of  the  de- 
pendable, local,  understanding,  home- 
folks'  credit  service  farmers  receive  from 
this  system. 

I  am  proud  because  my  association  has 
never  had  any  Government  capital  or 
Government  subsidy.  Nor  has  any  of  the 
Nation's  700  other  Federal  land  bank 
associations.  Although  Government 
funds  provided  initial  capital  for  the  12 
district  Federal  land  banks,  successful 
operation  enabled  them  to  return  all 
Government  money  to  the  Treasury.  For 
20  years  now.  all  the  Federal  land  banks 
have  been  fully  owTied  and  operated  by 
the  farmers  they  served. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration — the 
Government's  supervisory  agency  for  the 
Federal  land  bank  system,  the  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank  system,  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  system — operates 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Farm  Credit 
Administration  activities  are  financed  by 
earnings  of  ihe  banks  it  supervises.  Nor 
does  the  Government  provide  any  funds 
with  which  these  banks  make  loans  to 
farmers.  These  come  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  on  the  open  money  markets  of  the 
Nation. 

So  valuable  has  been  the  contribution 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  to  so 
many  millions  of  people  in  our  Nation 
that  the  most  fitting  recognition  I  can 
think  of  for  its  50th  anniversary  would 
be  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue 
a  special  commemorative  postage  stamp. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  mid- 
westerners,  recognize  that  agriculture  is 
a  large  and  dynamic  industry.  However, 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  majority  of 
U.S.  citizens  are  aware  of  the  impact 
that  agriculture  has  on  the  total  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been 
blessed  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 
The  American  farmer  has  applied  tech- 
nology and  ingenuity  in  order  to  make 
our  Nation  the  best  fed  nation  in  the 
woild.  In  addition,  the  average  Ameri- 
can spends  a  smaller  percentage  of  his 
income  on  food  than  does  the  average 
citizen  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
By  spending  less  of  his  take-home  pay 
for  food,  the  average  American  has  been 
able  to  purchase  other  Items — items 
which  give  our  Nation  such  a  high 
standard  of  living— and  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  items  provides  jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  American  public 
should  be  made  more  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions that  agriculture  is  making. 
For  this  reason,  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  dedi- 
cating its  golden  anniversary  observance 
to     "America's     farmers — providers    of 
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plenty."  It  is  particularly  fitting  that 
the  land  banks  carry  out  a  public  infor- 
mation program  for  agriculture,  because 
the  land  bank  and  agriculture  have  truly 
been  partners  in  progress  for  the  past  50 
years.  Thousands  of  farmers  in  my  area 
of  northwestern  Iowa  presently  own  the 
land  they  work  because  the  land  bank 
provided  the  long-term  credit  that  agri- 
culture needed. 

Farmers  have  put  this  credit  to  use 
In  expanding  and  modernizing  their  op- 
erations. With  this  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization, farms  in  my  area  are  today 
producing  corn  yielding  up  to  150  bushels 
per  acre.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  same 
land  produced  perhaps  65  to  75  bushels 
per  acre.  Capital  used  to  replace  labor 
with  machinery  has  permitted  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  become  the  most  envied 
food  producers  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  recognize  the 
land  bank  system  for  the  important  part 
it  has  played  in  making  farmers  and 
ranching  a  dynamic  and  important  in- 
dustry in  our  country.  I  commend  the 
land  banks  for  the  leadership  they  are 
now  taking  in  pointing  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  for  the  very  meritorious  job  he 
is  doing  here  today,  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  in  his  remarks. 

Federal  land  bank  service  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  dates  back  to  June  9,  1917. 
On  that  date  a  local  farmer-owned  na- 
tional farm  loan  association  was  char- 
tered to  do  business  at  Kimberly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Its  charter. 
No.  99,  placed  it  among  the  first  100  of 
more  than  2,000  associations  organized 
over  the  Nation  that  year.  The  Kimber- 
ly Association  later  became  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
Twin  Falls. 

During  the  50  years,  or  almost  50 
years,  since  the  chartering  of  that  first 
association.  Gem  State  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  used  the  services  of  their 
local  associations  to  provide  themselves 
with  upwards  of  $296,000,000  of  long- 
term  real  estate  credit  from  the  Federal 
Lank  Bank  of  Spokane.  The  Spokane 
bank,  which  serves  the  five  Pacific  North- 
west States,  has  recorded  35,172  loans  in 
Idaho  since  1917  and  on  January  1,  this 
year,  had  8,690  loans  outstanding  in  my 
State  for  a  total  of  $126,000,000. 

As  of  January  1,  1966.  just  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  land  bank  loans  represented 
29.3  percent  of  the  total  farm  real  estate 
debt  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  indicative 
of  the  major  role  the  cooperative  land 
bank  system  is  playing  in  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  our  great  State. 

Agriculture,  the  basic  industry  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  has  made  spectacular 
progress  in  the  last  half  century  and  par- 
ticularly since  World  War  II.  Our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  through  their  own 
initiative;  through  the  application  of  re- 
search and  technology,  and  through  the 
efiBcient  use  of  capital,  have  developed 
their  production  to  a  point  that  would 
have  seemed  fantastic  just  a  decade  ago. 
It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
land  bank  system  dedicate  its  50th  anni- 
versary observance  to  America's  farmers, 
"providers  of  plenty."   As  the  Represent- 


ative from  the  Second  District  of  Idaho 
and  speaking  for  the  people  of  my  great 
State,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  this  Nation  for  their  great 
and  lasting  contributions  to  our  econo- 
my. 

I  also  want  to  join  in  commending  the 
land  banks  for  using  the  occasion  of 
their  golden  anniversary  to  help  build  a 
better  image  for  American  agriculture. 
The  banks  have  rendered  yeoman  service 
during  the  last  50  years  and  their  great- 
est years  most  certainly  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  him  and 
the  other  speakers  in  commemorating 
the  50lh  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  system. 

In  my  district,  agriculture  plays  a  key 
role  in  keeping  the  economy  strong  and 
vibrant.  For  the  most  part  this  agri- 
culture is  conducted  on  small,  family 
farms  by  men  of  limited  financial  means. 
In  this  age  of  rising  costs  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
make  a  living,  and  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion needed  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
changing  times. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  has  been  providing  a  great 
deal  of  this  much  needed  capital.  For 
example  at  the  present  time  there  are 
four  Federal  land  bank  associations  serv- 
ing within  my  district.  These  associa- 
tions have  3.800  members,  and  as  of  the 
end  of  February  1967,  there  were  $35 '2 
million  worth  of  loans  to  farmers  out- 
standing on  their  books.  During  1966 
these  associations  closed  out  543  loans 
worth  $9 '2  milhon,  and  last  year  they 
paid  dividends  totaling  $71,000  to  their 
memt>ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  these  associations  to 
the  farmers  of  my  district.  I  know  that 
every  other  Member  of  this  body  who 
represents  a  rural  area  of  this  great 
Nation  can  quote  similar  figures  to  show 
the  important  work  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  in  his  district. 

These  associations,  formed  by  farmers 
under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of 
1917,  are  a  shining  example  of  democracy 
at  work.  Neighbors  have  come  together 
and  organized  to  help  one  another.  They 
elect  their  own  officers,  supervise  all 
activities  of  the  association,  including 
making  of  loans  to  members,  and  if  a 
profit  is  realized  they  all  share  in  It.  In 
this  way  they  have  helped  to  preserve 
the  agricultural  industry  as  a  vital  and 
vigorous  part  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  mer.  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  inaugurate  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  50  years  ago.  Today 
we  reap  the  benefits  of  that  wisdom  and 
foresight.  I  salute  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  and  the  thousands  of  good 
people  who  participate  in  it.  Happy 
birthday,  and  may  your  next  50  years 
be  even  more  successful. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
happy  to  join  in  this  observance  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system.  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  Spokane,  the  largest  city  in  the 


Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I  rep- 
resent, is  the  site  of  one  of  the  12  land 
banks  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  Nation. 

Washington  is  one  of  the  five  States 
served  by  the  Spokane  bank,  and  Deer 
Park,  a  small  rural  commuriity  just  north 
of  Spokane,  was  the  site  of  the  10th  Fed- 
eral land  bank  association  chartered  in 
the  United  States.  The  date  was  May  8, 
1917.  Records  also  show  that  the  first 
loan  closed  by  the  Spokane  bank  was  to 
a  member  of  the  Deer  Park  Association. 
That  date  was  May  24,  1917.  The  Deer 
Park  Association  has  since  become  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
Spokane. 

Since  closing  that  first  loan  at  Deer 
Park,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane 
has  closed  35,785  loans  totaling  more 
than  $233,000,000  in  the  great  State  of 
Washington.  As  of  December  31.  1966. 
the  bank  had  6,051  loans  outstanding  in 
my  State  for  approximately  $85,700,000. 
This  represents  14 '2  percent  of  the  total 
farm  real  estate  debt  in  Washington. 
The  bank's  total  number  of  outstanding 
loans  represents  13.2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  the  State. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  State 
of  Washington  have  made  dramatic 
progress  in  the  last  half  century  and 
particularly  in  the  last  two  decades. 
They  have  met  the  challenge  of  change 
head  on.  Through  their  own  initiative, 
technological  improvements  developed 
by  industry  and  research  and  the  substi- 
tution of  capital  for  labor  they  have 
geared  their  operations  to  produce  an 
ever  increasing  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
to  help  make  this  the  best  fed  and  clothed 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane 
has  not  only  been  a  major  source  of 
credit  for  northwest  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers throughout  its  50  years  of  operation, 
but  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  most  basic  industr>'.  The 
bank's  record  of  progress  closely  parallels 
the  dynamic  agricultural  area  it  serves. 

Through  its  field  operations  and  its 
advertising  and  information  programs, 
the  bank  has  helped  to  make  Spokane 
an  agricultural  finance  center  known 
from  the  Dakota  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  border 
of  California.  Its  transactions — debits 
and  credits — going  through  Spokane's 
commercial  banks  exceed  $265,000,000 
annually  and  with  its  sist«r  farm  credit 
banks,  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Spokane  and  Spokane  Bank  for 
Cooperatives,  this  figure  exceeds  SI  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  50th  anniversary  observance  of 
the  land  bank  system  is  dedicated  to 
America's  farmers,  "providers  of 
plenty."  As  a  representative  from  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  States.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Spokane  bank  in  its 
salute  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1967  is 
the  golden  anniversary  year  for  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system.  The  anniversary 
observance,  dedicated  to  America's 
fanners,  "providers  of  plenty,"  is  being 
carried  out  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
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New    Orleans   and    Federal    land    bank 
associations  throughout  the  three  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  17 
associations  in  Alabama.  These  are  lo- 
cated in  Albertville,  Cullman.  Demopolis, 
Dothan,  Enterprise,  Fayette,  Florence, 
Fort  Payne,  Gadsden,  Huntsville,  Marion, 
Monroeville,  Montgomery,  Opelika,  Rob- 
ertsdale,  Talladega,  and  Troy.  They  are 
doing  an  excellent  job.  and  I  would  com- 
mend each  association  separately,  as  well 
as  jointly  for  this  occasion,  and  urge 
them  to  keep  up  the  fine  work  they  have 
done. 

The  17  Federal  land  bank  association 
managers  in  Alabama  are  a  part  of  a 
revolution — a  revolution  of  agriculture 
that  has  chantjed  the  State  of  Alabama, 
the  United  States,  and  is  changing  even 
the  world— in  ways  we  should  know 
about. 

Fifty  years  ago.  there  were  100  million 
people  in  the  United  States.  Today, 
there  are  about  twice  as  many.  Today's 
people  are  eating  better  food  than  their 
parents  and  grandijarents — food  that  is 
more  wholesome,  more  nutritious,  and 
tastier — food  that  is  safer  and  keeps  bet- 
ter— to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in 
varieties  and  packaging  convenience. 

Now.  to  feed  a  population  that  has  dou- 
bled in  just  two  generations — and  to 
feed  it  better — is  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment. It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  this  agricultural  revolution. 
That  is.  the  enormous  increase  in  agri- 
cultural productivity  brought  about  by 
scientific  farming.  And  through  mech- 
anized and  scientific  farming,  we  have 
more  productive  farms— and  more  food 
production. 

In  a  revolution  everything  is  supposed 
to  change,  but  in  this  agricultural  revolu- 
tion one  important  thing  has  remained 
the  same.  It  is  this:  The  single  family 
is  still  the  basic  economic  unit  on  the 
American  farm.  Our  large,  modern, 
highly  mechanized,  factory-type  farms 
are  still  owned  and  operated  by  individ- 
ual farmers.  Including  land,  buildings, 
implements,  and  everything  else  that 
farmers  require  to  operate,  the  value  of 
one  of  these  modern  farms  runs  up  to 
tens — or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  One  farmer  just  cannot  pile  up 
enough  money  from  his  own  resources 
to  invest  in  one  of  these  modern  farms. 
He  must  borrow — he  carries  a  mortgage 
on  his  land  and  buildings.  Without 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  the 
agriculture  of  this  Nation  would  be  a  lot 
different  from  what  we  know  it  is  today. 

Farmers  in  this  country  are  big  users 
of  credit,  from  loans  for  capital  expendi- 
tures right  down  to  installment  buying  of 
the  family  automobile  and  household 
items.  Now,  in  order  to  meet  the  major 
credit  needs  of  farmers,  a  special  credit 
system  has  evolved  in  this  country.  The 
12  Federal  land  banks  and  some  700 
land  bank  associations  are  a  mainstay  in 
this  farm  credit  system. 

The  Federal  land  banks  are  not  Gov- 
ernment institutions.  Established  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1916.  the  Federal  land 
banks  were  designed  to  be  farmer  owned 
and  farmer  controlled.  While  the  origi- 
nal stock  of  the  banks  was  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  the  law  provided 
that  the  borrowers  would  become  the 
owners  of  the  system.    Loan  funds  are 


obtained  from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
investing  public— so  the  land  banks  are 
private  institutions,  but  because  they 
were  chartered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  land  banks  and  associations 
are  subject  to  certain  supervisory  func- 
tions in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  na- 
tional bank. 

The  land  bank  system  is  actually 
owned  by  the  farmers.  When  a  farmer 
gets  a  loan  through  the  local  Federal 
land  bank  as.sociation,  he  purchases 
stock  in  that  association.  With  the  stock 
he  becomes  a  part  owner  and  has  a  vote 
for  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  stock  also  earns  casli 
dividends  and  is  refunded  when  the  loan 
is  paid. 

The  Federal  land  bank  associations  in 
Alabama  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  and  growth  of  Alabama 
aiiriculture. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  connected 
with  the  early  history  and  organization 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  was  a 
speech  made  by  W.  G.  McAdoo.  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  the  directors  of  the  orig- 
inal Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington 
on  August  7.  1916.  After  the  Directors 
had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  Mr.  McAdoo 
said: 

I  congratulate  you  heartily  upon  the  op- 
portuiuty  the  President  has  given  txj  you  to 
render  a  service  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  by  establishing  tlie 
Federal  Land  Banlcs  and  the  general  system 
of  rural  cre<llts  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  16.  1916 

It  is  a  statement  of  an  old  recognized  truth 
to  say  that  the  farming  industry  is  the  very 
basis  for  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. And  this  statement  Is  more  particu- 
larly true  of  the  United  States  because  of  its 
agricultural  development  which,  although 
great,  can  be  made  v;istly  greater  if  our  farni- 
ers  are  provided  witli  the  long-term  credits 
at  low  rates  of  interest  which  are  essential 
to  the  further  development  of  tlie  farming 
Industry. 

There  is  no  inducement  to  greater  farm  de- 
velopment unless  it  can  be  made  profitable 
and  it  cannot  be  made  profitable  unless  the 
necessary  capital  Is  available  always  to  farm- 
ers upon  reasonable  terms  It  Is  amazing 
that  since  the  establishment  of  o\ir  govern- 
ment tintil  this  time,  a  period  of  127  years 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  by  way 
of  legislation  to  assure  abundant  farm  credit 
on   reas<5nable  terms  to  our  farmers. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  the  pre- 
ferred sulferers  from  a  scarcity  of  money  for 
farm  development  and  agricultural  purposes 
and  have  been  as  a  class  particularly  op- 
pressed by  high  and  often  times  extortionate 
rates  of  Interest  and  shattered  constantly  by 
the  fear  of  mortgage  foreclosure.  The  farm 
loan  act  which  is  your  privilege  to  adminis- 
ter will  emancipate  the  farmer  from  the  dis- 
advantages he  has  so  long  endured.  It  will 
when  fully  established,  unquestionably,  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  credit  available  at  all 
times  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  long-term  mortgages  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest with  a  provision  of  repayment  of  the 
principal   and   easy   annual   installments. 

In  fact  under  the  new  system,  the  farmer 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  Interest  on  his  mort- 
gage and  principal  of  his  debt  through  an- 
nual installments  which  will  be  less  than 
the  straight  Interest  charges  he  has  been 
paying  on  his  mortgage  under  the  old  system. 

This  is  an  act  of  long  delayed  Justice. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  Its  benefit  get  them  with  the  least 
possible   delay.    The  establishment   of  this 


rural  credits  system  means  not  only  more 
profitable  farming  but  a  life  of  greater  com- 
fort and  prosperity  for  the  farmer;  It  means 
security  and  independence,  thrift  and  self- 
respect    for    the    farmers. 

In  the  state  of  Alabama,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  value, 
efficiency,  and  productivity  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  past  50  years.  Making  good 
use  of  sound  and  efficient  credit  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  17  Federal  land 
bank  a.ssociations  in  Alabama,  farmers 
in  my  State  have  made  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  significance  that  agricul- 
tui-e  plays  in  our  lives  today. 

One  nocds  only  to  ride  through  the 
stale  of  Alabama  to  see  the  changes 
that  are  happening  to  Alabama  agricul- 
ture. From  the  Tennessee  Valley  south- 
ward to  the  gulf  coast,  noticeable 
changes  arc  occurring  in  Alabama  agri- 
culture. Efficiency  is  evident  in  the  cot- 
ton farms  of  the  valley,  in  the  ever- 
expanding  poultry  operations  in  the 
central  and  Sand  Mountain  areas,  in 
the  herds  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Black 
Bell,  and  in  timber,  soybean,  and  peanut 
enterprises  in  south  Alabama. 

The  resources,  talents,  and  energies  of 
fanners  in  this  country  is  a  force  to 
enable  all  American  citizens  to  look  to 
the  future  with  confidence.  May  this 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  stimulate  our  entire  Nation  to 
pay  a  proper  tribute  to  America's  farm- 
ers, "providers  of  plenty." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture 
is  important  to  the  Fifth  Congressional 
Di.strict  of  Ohio;  and.  as  a  consequence, 
so  is  the  Federal  land  bank  system. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system,  throuoh 
the  Federal  land  bank  associations,  has 
made  loans  available  to  farmers  in  my 
district  for  the  last  50  years.  There  are 
four  associations  in  my  area  and  they 
have  over  1.700  loans  in  the  amount  of 
over  $26,000,000  outstanding  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  fai-mers  of  my  district  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  long-term  loans  made 
available  to  them  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  at  an  interest  cost  equal  to  or  be- 
low most  farm  loans. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system,  we  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  are  pleased  to 
join  in  honoring  the  Federal  land  bank 
a.ssociations  of  Bryan.  Bowling  Green. 
Fremont,  and  Ottawa,  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Louisville,  which  serves  the 
fourth  farm  credit  dist'ict.  and  the  en- 
tire Federal  land  bank  system. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
pi-oud  day  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
land  banic  system.  It  is  the  occasion  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  this  banking 
institution  which  has  been  serving  the 
American  farmer  faithfully  and  well 
during  its  50  years  of  existence. 

Many  officials  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  are  here 
today  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  this 
auspicious  event.  From  Indiana,  we  are 
honored  to  have  three  prominent  and 
distinguished  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
organization  in  Washington  to  take  part 
in  the  anniversary  program.  They  are: 
Mr.  Marion  A.  Clawson.  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board ;  Mr.  Marvin  J.  Briggs,  for- 
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mer  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  Mem- 
ber, and  Mr.  Clyde  D.  Clark,  FLBA  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  them  to 
Washington.  They  are  accompanied  by 
other  important  officials  of  the  FLBA 
from  across  this  great  land  of  ours  and 
we  are  happy  also  to  have  them  here. 

We  hope  that  this  fine  banking  organi- 
zation will  continue  Its  beneficial  serv- 
ices to  the  farm,  ranch,  and  agricultural 
community  in  the  years  ahead.  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress  as  well  as  of  the 
people  it  has  helped  in  the  past.  Now  it 
faces  a  future  full  of  promise  and  op- 
portunity. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  upon  Its  golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  has  served 
agriculture  well  over  the  years.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  organization 
In  this  its  50th  anniversary  year  of  its 
foimding. 

The  making  of  real  estate  loans  avail- 
able to  farmers  for  use  by  them  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  or  to  improve  the  land 
that  they  own  or  to  refinance  indebted- 
ness against  their  farms  has  been  of 
great  benefit  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
farmers  objectives  and  the  carrying  on 
of  their  necessary  operations.  Nearly  2 
million  farmers  and  ranchers  have  ob- 
tained real  estate  loans  from  the  12 
Federal  land  banks  during  the  50  years 
of  operation  of  the  system.  These  banks 
are  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
as  each  borrower  buys  stock  in  his  local 
association  paying  5  percent  of  the  loan 
for  the  stock,  the  proceeds  of  which 
originally  were  used  to  retire  the  Gov- 
ernment capitalization  placed  in  the 
organization.  All  of  the  Government 
capital  was  paid  back  by  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  by  the  year  1947. 

The  original  act,  which  piovided  for 
12  banks,  placed  the  capitalization  of 
each  at  $750,000.  or  a  total  of  $9  million 
was  pumped  into  the  system  as  Govern- 
ment capital  when  the  original  act  was 
passed  in  1917.  This  capital  was  repaid 
during  the  thirties.  However,  during 
the  depression  years  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  additional  Government  assist- 
ance totaling  $314  million  in  the  12 
banks.  All  of  this  sum  had  been  repaid 
by  1947.  making  the  banks  fully  owned 
by  the  land  bank  association.  This  is  a 
great  record  and  I  commend  the  farm- 
ers, the  members  of  the  various  Federal 
land  bank  associations,  the  national 
Federal  land  bank  association  board  of 
directors  and  the  Governor  and  his 
associates  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  splendid  services  rendered 
in  behalf  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  truly  a  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  Federal  land  bank 
today  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Federal  land  bank  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  people  of  my 
State  and  my  district,  as  a  quick  look 
at  the  facts  will  illustrate. 

Last  fiscal  year  the  18  Federal  land 
bank  associations  in  Oklahoma  closed 


1,373  loans  for  a  total  volume  of  $20.2 
million — a  tremendous  infusion  of  credit 
into  our  State's  vital  agricultural  econ- 
omy. This  brought  the  total  number  of 
outstanding  loans  serviced  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  in  Oklahoma  to  8,242,  for 
a  total  of  $33.8  million  in  outstanding 
loans. 

Oklahoma's  interest  in  the  Federal 
land  bank  program  dates  back  to  1917, 
when  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Federal  land 
bank  received  its  charter.  One  hun- 
dred associations  were  formed  in  Okla- 
homa that  first  year,  and  by  September 
1917.  Oklahomans  had  filed  applications 
for  a  total  of  $4.6  million  in  loans. 

By  February  1918.  Milas  Lasater  of 
Pauls  Valley.  Okla..  vice  president  of  the 
Wichita  Regional  Land  Bank,  was  able 
to  report  that  1.162  loans  for  a  total  of 
$2.3  million  had  been  made  to  Oklahoma 
farmers. 

In  its  50  years  of  operation,  the  Wich- 
ita bank  has  approved  49.124  loans  to 
Oklahomans  for  $269.2  million.  That 
figure  alone  should  tell  a  great  deal 
about  w'hy  we  in  Oklahoma  believe  in 
this  program. 

Many  Oklahomans  have  played  Im- 
portant roles  in  the  Federal  land  bank 
program.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lasater,  of 
Pauls  Valley. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Z.  German,  of  Muskogee,  my 
hometown,  was  the  first  regional  at- 
torney when  the  Wichita  bank  was 
chartered  in  1917.  Another  Oklahoman. 
Mr.  George  Lightner,  served  a  6-year 
term  on  the  national  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

Currently  serving  on  the  seven -man 
Wichita  district  board  are  three  Okla- 
homans, Mr.  Lyle  Hague  of  Cherokee; 
Mr.  Ben  Swlgart,  of  Mooreland;  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Lakey,  of  Sayre. 

Pour  land  bank  associations  serve  the 
farmers  in  my  district,  and  these  asso- 
ciations currently  are  servicing  1.937 
loans  with  a  total  of  $19.2  million  out- 
standing at  this  time. 

These  associations  are  Broken  Arrow, 
with  570  loans  currently  with  $5.2  mil- 
lion outstanding;  Vlnlta,  which  is  serv- 
icing 472  loans  with  $4.3  million  out- 
standing; McAlester,  which  is  servicing 
522  loans  with  $3.6  million  outstanding; 
and  Ponca  City,  which  is  servicing  373 
loans  with  $6.1  miUlon  outstanding. 

The  Federal  land  bank,  by  making 
these  millions  of  dollars  available  to 
farmers  for  building  and  expansion,  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  agricultural 
industi-y  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation. 
I  salute  the  bank  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  justly  proud  of  unprecedented 
achievement  in  many  fields;  but  in  none 
has  this  achievement  been  more  pro- 
nounced nor.  Indeed,  as  Incredible  as  in 
the  field  of  American  agriculture  and 
fanning.  American  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  few  areas  of  endeavor  which  even  our 
Russian  competitors  readily  admit  Is 
superior  to  theirs.  And  so  it  is.  but 
American  agricultural  superiority  is  not 
such  by  accident. 

There  are  many  basic  reasons  for  the 
modern  miracle  of  American  agricul- 
ture— far  too  numerous  to  chronicle  in 
the  time  and  space  available  to  me  here 
but  high  in  the  order  of  responsibility 


for  this  great  achievement  is  marvelous 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
farm  credit.  That  is.  much  of  the  recog- 
nition for  this  incredible  achievement 
goes  to  "farm  credit  '  itself. 

The  Federal  farm  credit  system  is  this 
year  commemorating  its  golden  anni- 
versary— 50  years  of  valuable  service  and 
assistance  in  a  part  of  farm  activity  that 
was  sorely  needful  of  bolstering  and 
streamlining.  The  lubricating  oil  of  in- 
dustry Is  credit;  and,  in  this,  the  farm- 
ing industry  is  not  exceptional.  Farm- 
ing is  big  business — it  is  an  industry 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — and  it.  too, 
must  have  lubricating  credit  to  carry  It 
on.  Our  farm  credit  system  has  done 
its  job  and  has  done  It  well.  So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  join  with  the  thousands 
of  others  throughout  the  land  in  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  what  credit  has 
done  for  our  farmers  and  what  our  Fed- 
eral credit  system  has  done  in  its  50 
years  of  operation.  To  it  we  say  good 
luck  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  system. 

The  land  banks  are  to  be  commended 
for  dedicating  their  golden  anniversary 
observance  to  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
half  century  of  progress  and  public  serv- 
ice— America's  farmers. 

As  we  have  heard  today,  land  banks 
are  made  and  serviced  by  local  farmer- 
owned  Federal  land  bank  associations. 
In  1917  more  than  2,000  local  associations 
were  chartered  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  pioneers  In  farm  finance, 
charter  No.  75  was  extended  to  Fern- 
wood,  Oreg.  This  association  later  be- 
came the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association 
of  Salem,  Oreg.  The  agricultural  growth 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment by  this  fine  association. 

Since  making  its  first  loan  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  50  years  ago,  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Spokane  has  closed  25.800  loans 
in  our  State  with  a  total  investment  of 
more  than  $207  million.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966,  the  regional  bank  had  4,965 
loans  outstanding  in  Oregon  with  a  total 
value  of  almost  $80  million.  This  repre- 
sents better  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
farm  real  estate  debt  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Oregon  Is  proud  of  the  production 
achievements  of  its  farms  and  ranches. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  Oregon  agriculture  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  modern  develop- 
ments of  research  and  Industry. 

In  addition  to  know-how  on  the  part 
of  our  farmers  and  ranchers,  this  revo- 
lution in  agriculture  has  necessitated  the 
input  of  greatly  increased  amounts  of 
capital.  Recognizing  that  agricultural 
development  is  our  most  basic  national 
need — and  a  most  creditworthy  one — 
the  Federal  land  banks  have  provided  a 
major  part  of  the  long-term  real  estate 
credit  necessary  for  expansion  and 
growth. 

Agricultural  progress  is  the  result  of 
teamwork.  Our  State  universities, 
through  their  research  and  educational 
programs,  have  contributed  heavily  to 
this  team  effort.    Industry,  through  its 
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many  technological  improvements,  has 
been  a  major  factor  The  Federal  banks, 
through  their  farm-geared  credit  pro- 
grams, have  enabled  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers to  take  advantage  of  the  creations  of 
research  and  industry.  It  has  been  a 
winning  team  effort. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  among 
those  who  are  today  joining  in  this  trib- 
ute to  America's  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system.  As  a  lifelong  farmer  who  under- 
stands the  importance  of  reliable,  long- 
term  farm  credit.  I  know  what  it  means 
to  this  Nation  when  we  take  note  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  the  amazing  growth  of  American  ag- 
riculture during  the  past  half  century. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  when  our  farmers  could  find  but 
scant  and  short-term  credit,  and  the  pit- 
falls they  experienced  with  the  few  loans 
they  could  find  over  a  long  enough  period 
to  develop  their  land.  It  v.as  a  great  day 
when  President  Wilson  si,gned  the  Farm 
Loan  Act  into  law,  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery that  resulted  in  the  chartering 
of  all  12  banks  by  this  anniversary  date 
in  1917.  Through  the  years,  the  land 
bank  system  has  weathered  many  a 
storm,  including  the  great  depression, 
but  the  system  and  American  agriculture 
have  survived  and  grown  strong  to- 
gether. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  farm 
credit  system  started  with  Federal  help, 
but  this  Government  never  lost  any 
money  at  it.  because  farmers  are  excel- 
lent credit  risks.  Fourteen  years  ago,  the 
Federal  Government  began  selling  the 
system  to  the  farmers,  who  now  have  al- 
most completely  purchased  the  entire 
system.  It  is  a  great  success  story,  and 
we  are  privileged  to  gather  here  today  in 
honoring  those  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently throu.i;h  the  years  to  make  it  work 
and  the  farmers  who  used  its  services 
and  repaid  the  trust  with  distinction. 

It  would  like  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion today  to  three  gentlemen,  among 
many,  who  are  in  the  gallery.  Among  a 
number  of  diiitinguished  M'nnesotans  on 
hand  for  this  occasion  are  Mr.  Joe  B. 
Zeug.  of  Walnut  Grove.  Minn.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Smaby  of  Minneapolis,  who  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  plus  Mr.  Hans  T.  Hagen.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  I  welcome  these  gentlemen 
and  commend  them  for  their  continuing 
service  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
year  of  1967,  we  commemorate  the  golden 
anniversary  of  an  organization  which  has 
made  great  contributions  to  all  of  the 
people  in  America  and  to  people  the  world 
over.  We  salute  the  Federal  land 
banks — a  part  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem— upon  completing  50  successful 
years. 

In  1917.  an  alert  Congress  envisioned  a 
banking  institution  for  farmers,  and  a 
system  that  some  day  would  be  farmer 
owned  and  controlled.  Today,  the  farm 
credit  service  stands  as  a  tribute  to  Con- 
gress and  to  farmers  everywhere,  work- 
ing together  to  provide  the  capital  so  nec- 


essary in  helping  to  provide  food  to  feed 
the  expanding  populations  not  only  of 
our  great  Nation,  but  for  all  the  world. 

The  people  of  America  today  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  standard  of  living  has  come  about 
due  to  the  contributions  of  all  segments 
of  our  economy,  but  we  feel,  due  in  most 
part  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
farmer.  Available  credit  has  assisted 
agriculture  in  making  this  tremendous 
contribution,  and  the  efforts  and  services 
rendered  by  the  farmer-owned-and-con- 
trolled  farm  credit  system  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  agricultural  progress 
of  our  Nation.  The  land  banks  have  ap- 
pi-opriately  dedicated  their  golden  an- 
niversary to  "America's  Farmers — Pro- 
viders of  Plenty." 

Fifty  years  ago.  agriculture  in  America 
was  severely  handicapped.  Some  prog- 
ress had  been  made  up  to  that  time,  but 
that  progress  had  been  hindered  severely 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  capital.  Most 
farmers  were  considered  by  lending  in- 
stitutions to  be  poor  financial  risks.  By 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  of  1916  and  the  establishment  of  the 
12  Federal  land  banks  and  associations 
throughout  the  Nation,  farmers  and 
ranchers,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
were  able  to  obtain  long-term,  low-cost 
real  estate  financing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Consequently,  agriculture  began 
its  transformation  into  a  dynamic  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Much  of  the  initial  capital  for  this  sys- 
tem was  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  formula  for  farmer 
investment  in  the  associations  and  banks 
looked  to  the  day  when  Government  cap- 
ital would  be  fully  retired.  That  goal 
has  been  achieved.  The  formula,  still 
effective  today,  provided  that  farmers  not 
only  put  up  adequate  collateral,  but  also 
invest  in  the  system's  capital  stock.  Div- 
idends are  paid  on  the  stock  and  the 
stock  is  retired  at  par  value  when  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  in  full.  In  this 
manner,  the  farmer  borrowing  from  the 
land  bank  system  has  an  immediate, 
vested  interest  in  its  successful  operation 
and  a  voice  in  his  association's  policies 
and  management. 

The  a.ssociations  help  direct  the  oper- 
ations of  their  respective  banks  by  elect- 
ing members  of  the  district  farm  credit 
board  of  directors.  This  system  has 
dedicated  its  efforts  to  the  task  of  moving 
American  agriculture  forward  to  even 
greater  heights. 

The  land  bank  iri  Columbia  and  the 
nine  Federal  land  bank  associations  in 
Soutli  Carolina  now  serve  over  6.300 
South  Carolina  farmers  with  more  than 
$00  million  in  long-term  credit.  The 
land  bank  in  Columbia  also  serves  North 
Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The 
bank  and  the  46  associations  today  serve 
over  37.000  farmers  in  the  four  States 
with  more  tlian  $400  million  in  long- 
term  credit. 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent,  land  bank  associations  serve 
1.225  farmers  with  more  than  Sll  million 
in  long-term  credit.  Agriculture  has 
made  tremendous  strides,  in  the  Pied- 
mont district  which  I  serve,  in  recent 
years,  as  well  as  the  entire  State  of  South 


Carolina.  The  congressional  district  I 
represent  is  heavily  industrialized  but  a 
large  number  of  part-time  farmers  are 
able  to  maintain  jobs  in  industry  and  still 
help  provide  food  and  fiber  for  the  con- 
suming public  through  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  land  bank  system.  The 
agricultural  picture  has  been  diversified 
and  has  shown  much  progress  in  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  livestock,  peaches,  and 
cotton.  In  South  Carolina,  farming  and 
the  agribusiness  enterprises  represent  a 
$2  "4  billion  industry.  This  includes  mar- 
keting, processing,  and  other  activities  in 
the  flow  of  products  from  the  farms  to 
the  consumers. 

South  Carolina  continues  to  move  for- 
ward in  this  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
ti-y.  through  research,  education,  and 
capital,  plus  the  farmers'  managerial 
ability  which  makes  possible  our  high 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  congratulate  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  on  this  50th  anniversai-y 
dedicated  to  America's  farmers.  "Pro- 
viders of  plenty."  and  it  is  with  great 
personal  pleasure  that  I  recognize  today 
the  presence  of  two  men  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  have  given  loyal  dedication  and 
long  hours  of  service  to  this  great  organi- 
zation, whose  sole  aim  is  to  provide 
service  for  farmers. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Darr.  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Columbia,  and  Mr.  F.  Marion  Hinson  of 
Bennettsville,  S.C.  president  of  the 
Mullins.  S.C,  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association,  and  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  Advisory  Committee 
with  the  Columbia  district.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Darr.  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  its  associations  in  the  Colum- 
bia district  are  making  tremendous 
progress  in  the  field  of  providing  agri- 
cultural credit  to  farmers,  and  it  is 
through  the  un.selfish  dedication  of  men 
like  F.  Marion  Hinson  that  leadership 
is  provided  for  local  groups  that  help 
make  this  progress  a  reality.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  feel  that  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  be  able  to  honor  such  an 
organization  that  has  done  so  much  for 
America  and  the  world. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  by 
President  Wilson  in  July  of  1916  marked 
a  new  day  for  American  agriculture. 

Its  passa;;c  into  law  provided  urgently 
needed  credit  for  the  farmers  of  America, 
and  was  a  major  contributor  to  the  ssri- 
cultural  revolution  we  have  seen  in  tiie 
past  half  century  in  this  Nation. 

I  view  with  justifiable  pride  the  role 
played  by  a  distinguished  Floridian.  U.S. 
Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  who  was  one 
of  the  authors  and  leaders  in  the  passage 
of  this  historic  legislation. 

Adequate  capital  is  imperative  for  any 
business,  today  as  it  was  for  the  farmer 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Then, 
however,  there  just  were  no  adequate 
sources.  Financial  institutions  of  that 
day  were  primarily  interested  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce. 

This  was  a  serious  mistake,  as  agricul- 
ture has  always  been  the  cornerstone  of 
any  economy. 

The  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system  since  that  day  has 
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been  largely  responsible  for  the  tremen- 
dous growth  and  success  of  American 
agriculture. 

It  is  true  that  only  one  in  10  persons 
in  the  United  States  is  actively  at  work 
on  the  farm,  but  our  entire  economy  is 
dependent  upon  their  success.  When  we 
consider  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  make  their  livelihood  in  the  process- 
ing of  these  products,  their  delivery,  and 
so  forth,  we  find  that  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture is  absolutely  imperative  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  American  economy. 

When  we  speak  of  agriculture  today, 
it  is  much  more  appropriate  to  speak  of 
Its  overall  implication.  It  uses  more 
steel  than  the  auto  industry,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  impact  on  other  businesses. 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
no  nation  has  ever  become  great  that 
had  to  spend  all,  or  a  great  majority  of 
its  manpower,  its  resources,  in  barely 
subsisting  on  the  products  of  its  farms. 
This  problem  has  to  be  solved  first  and 
foremost,  before  any  nation  can  build 
up  an  industrial  base. 

A  healthy  nation  must  have  a  healthy 
fann  economy.  Basic  to  any  .society  is 
the  production  of  enough  food  to  feed  its 
people,  and  this  we  have  done  in  abun- 
dance. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  miracle  and 
blessing  must  be  attributed  to  the  act 
which  we  note  today. 

The  United  States  today  boasts  12  land 
banks  and  700  local  land  bank  associa- 
tions that  provide  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion of  the  real  estate  credit  in  America. 
These  associations  are  totally  owned  by 
their  member-borrowers. 

This  source  of  credit  has  caused  Amer- 
ica's financial  institutions  to  bolster 
their  farm  lending,  for  farming  today  is 
a  good  risk  for  them.  It  helped  to  pro- 
vide confidence,  and  with  additional  pro- 
grams, brought  American  agriculture  to 
the  forefront. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  bene- 
fits which  this  program  has  brought,  and 
is  bringing  to  the  American  economy.  I 
am  proud  of  those  associations  in  my 
own  district  in  Florida.  They  are  typi- 
cal of  the  work  being  carried  on  through- 
out the  Nation. 

On  this  golden  anniversary.  I  take 
pride  In  joining  in  a  salute  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system.  Its  success  has 
been  the  realization  of  an  American 
dream. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
in  recognizing  the  signal  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
during  the  past  half  century,  and  in  wel- 
coming the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  come  to  Washington  from  all  over 
the  country  to  observe  this  anniversary. 
This  is  a  unique  farm  credit  system. 
It  has  become  a  mainstay  of  American 
agriculture.  It  is  a  demonstration  of 
successful  cooperation  among  American 
farmers;  the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
has  made  the  American  farmer,  despite 
all  of  his  problems,  the  best  and  most 
efiBcient  producer  and  marketer  in  the 
world. 

The  success  of  the  farm  credit  system 
in  the  United  States  should  serve  as  an 
Incentive  and  a  guide  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  develop  sound  agricul- 
tural    economies     in     underdeveloped 


nations  of  the  world.     I  tnist  that  they, 
too.  are  taking  note  of  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
people  throughout  our  country  believe 
that  Delaware  is  primarily  an  industrial 
State.  I  take  pride  in  pointing  out  that 
the  most  recent  figures  for  our  State 
indicate  annual  farm  sales  totaling  more 
than  $110,000,000,  with  an  average  year- 
ly income  per  farm  of  more  than  $25,000. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
Delaware  farmers  have  increased  their 
production  through  the  use  of  improved 
seeds  and  stock,  better  pesticides  and 
herbicides,  new  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  advanced  farming  methods.  The 
amazing  growth  in  American  agriculture 
is  illustrated  in  Delaware  by  the  broiler 
industry  which,  in  less  than  40  years,  has 
grown  to  become  our  greatest  agricul- 
tural moneymaker.  This  rapid  and 
substantial  increase  in  farm  production 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
farmer  to  feed  not  only  himself,  but  37 
other  people  as  well,  and  to  supply  lc.<;s 
fortunate  areas  of  the  world  with  large 
quantities  of  food. 

The  American  farmer's  increased 
ability  to  produce  more  at  less  cost  has 
been  made  possible,  in  part,  through 
the  use  of  credit  to  finance  the  enlarge- 
ment of  farms  and  to  purchase  improved 
machinei-j-  and  higher  quality  livestock. 
During  the  past  50  years.  Federal  land 
banks  in  every  part  of  the  Nation,  and 
in  particular.  Delaware,  have  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  farmers  by  ex- 
tending them  credit  on  terms  that  fit 
the  farm  operation.  While  it  is  tinie 
that  the  Federal  land  banks,  as  part  of 
the  farm  credit  system,  have  directly 
helped  individual  farmers  through  loans, 
they  have  also  set  the  pattern  for  other 
lenders  so  that,  today,  a  farmer  can  ob- 
tain credit  on  terms  adapted  to  his  in- 
dividual farm  operation  and  at  a  rate 
of  interest  in  line  with  that  extended 
to  other  businesses. 

In  1917  and  1918,  three  national  farm 
loan  associations  were  established  in  my 
State.  Later,  they  were  merged  into  a 
single  Federal  Land  Bank  Association, 
now  jointly  housed  with  the  Production 
Credit  Association.  These  two  lending 
organizations  serve  the  farmers  of  Dela- 
ware— not  with  Government  funds,  but 
with  money  borrowed  from  the  investing 
public.  Moreover,  though  originally 
capitalized  by  Government  funds,  both 
organizations  are  now  owned  by  the 
farmers  who  use  them.  Today  more 
than  1,000  Delaware  farmers  are  served 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Office  which'has  some 
$15,000,000  in  loans  outstanding. 

I  salute  the  Federal  land  banks  on 
their  50th  anniversary,  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  farm  credit  system,  which  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  agricultural  progress  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  Delaware. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
add  my  warm  congratulations  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system,  now  celebrating 
its  golden  anniversary. 

This  legislation,  rightfully  called  the 
Magna  Carta  of  American  farm  fi- 
nance, was  conceived  in  1916  to  meet  the 
farmer's  need  for  long-teim  farm  real 
estate  credit  at  the  lowest  cost  possible 
consistent  with  sound  business  practices. 

Today   the   land   bank   system   serves 


350.000  members  and  has  $4.7  billion  in 
loans  outstanding. 

Although  underwritten  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  outset,  all  Govern- 
ment money,  including  that  paid  in  sur- 
plus was  returned  in  1947.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Louisville  repaid  its  por- 
tion of  Federal  money  in  1940. 

The  land  banks  are  owned  by  the  farm- 
ers they  serve,  and  although  they  remain 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
they  operate  at  no  expense  to  „he  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  activities  are  financed 
by  the  earnings  of  the  bank. 

Through  the  years,  the  land  bank  has 
been  the  financial  hope  for  many  farm- 
ers. Last  year  particularly,  during  the 
"tight  money"  situation,  the  Federal  land 
bank  associations  of  Indiana  continued 
to  offer  credit  to  Hoosier  farmers  fur 
constructive  agricultural  purposes  dur- 
ing this  critical  period. 

The  26  Federal  land  bank  associations 
in  Indiana  has  nearly  S200  million  in 
loans  outstanding  to  some  15.400  farm- 
eis  in  the  State.  In  the  17-county  ninth 
district,  2.335  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$24,081,000  are  now  outstanding. 

Since  receiving  its  charter  50  years 
ago.  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville. 
which  serves  78  land  bank  associations 
in  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Ten- 
nessee, has  made  $1.4  biUion  in  long- 
term  real  estate  loans  to  more  than  201.- 
000  farmers. 

The  Louisville  bank,  among  12  in  the 
Nation,  has  grown  from  seventh  to  thn-d 
in  size  in  recent  years  and  has  passed 
the  S570  million  mark  in  loans  on  its 
books. 

As  part  of  the  observance  of  this  in- 
stitution's 50th  anniversary.  Indiana's 
Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigin  has  proclaimed 
April  as  "Federal  Land  Bank  Month"  m 
the  State. 

I  join  with  liim  and  with  all  Hoosiers 
in  congratulating  the  members  and  lead- 
ers of  this  association  for  the  part  th^y 
have  played  in  developing  the  agricul- 
tural strength  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  I  should  like  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  notable 
achievements  which  have  resulted  from 
this  completely  self-owned  and  self- 
operated  credit  system  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  signing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  by  President  Wilson  in  1916.  to  be 
implemented  in  1917.  culminated  several 
years  of  extensive  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion. The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  rightly  had  appraised 
the  bill  as  one  which  would  provide  "for 
a  distinctly  American  system  of  rural 
credits."  This  was  their  conclusion  in 
1916.    It  remains  true  today. 

At  the  present  time  in  my  district 
alone  there  are  2.308  farmers  who  have 
obtained  loans  from  the  Federal  land 
bank  in  the  amount  of  $27,523,000.  In 
the  whole  of  Indiana  there  are  over 
15.000  farmers  who  have  Federal  land 
bank  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$200,000,000. 

The  12  land  banks  and  700  local  bank 
associations  under  this  system  provide 
$5  billion  of  the  real  estate  credit  for 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  con- 
stituting the  Nation's  largest  system  for 
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providing  private  capital  to  farmers, 
ranchers  and  growers  via  long-term  real 
estate  loans. 

This  agricultural  credit  system  has 
served  the  American  Nation  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  the  farmers  by  improving  their 
buying  power  as  consumers,  by  aiding  in 
the  technological  revolution  of  20th 
century  agriculture,  by  making  possible 
our  present-day  abundance  of  food,  fiber 
and  forest  products.  This  abundance  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  investments  made 
possible  by  the  availability  of  urgently 
needed  credit  for  the  Nation's  farmers. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  system 
Indicates  the  vast  possibilities  of  coop- 
eration, productive  and  harmonious  co- 
operation, between  the  national  and 
local  .segments  of  our  country.  The  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act,  as  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  provided  for  a  unique  part- 
nership of  farmers,  the  financial 
investment  community  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  "a  charter  of  finan- 
cial independence  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans." As  the  program  has  operated 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
It  has  shown  a  record  of  continual  prog- 
ress, of  constant  response  to  emergencies 
and  needs.  Indeed  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  has  been,  as  described,  the 
"Magna  Carta  "  of  the  American  fanner. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  1967,  a  celebration  drawing 
nationwide  attention  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  of  Larned,  Kans.,  the 
first  such  farm  credit  organization  in 
the  United  States,  was  held  at  Larned. 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  featured  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion, devoted  part  of  his  speech  to  the 
need  for  relieving  the  threat  of  world 
hunger  through  development  of  techni- 
cal know-how  in  countries  so  affected. 

In  commenting  editorially  on  Mr. 
Goldberg's  remarks,  the  Wichita  Eagle 
pointed  out  the  groundwork  already  done 
in  this  regard  by  my  colleague  from  my 
State,  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole.  I  re- 
quest the  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

IProm  the  Wlchit.i  Eagle.  Mar.  30,  19671 
Goldberg   M.akes    a    Poi.vt   on    Feeding   the 

WORID 

Arthur  J.  Gi-.!clberp,  In  his  role  as  am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  has  dally  contact  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  countries  where  starva- 
tion is  a  present  fact  and  a  frightening 
future. 

So  it  was  natural  that  he  should  choose 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  world  hunger 
when  he  came  to  Kansas  Monday  to  help 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System.  And 
In  a  state  where  scientific  farming  has 
brought  dramatic  Increase  In  farm  produc- 
tion, Goldberg  spoke  of  the  need  to  teach 
underdeveloped  natiotis  America's  knowledge 
of  modern  farming. 

This  is  scarcely  a  new  thought  to  Kansans, 
of  course.  Kansas  State  Uuiveroity,  for  In- 
stance, has  for  some  time  been  loaning  some 
of  its  agrictiltural  experts  to  India  to  teach 
scientific  farming  methods.  Rep.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas  was  author  of  the  "Bread  and 
Butter  Corps"  amendment  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress.  This  is  an  expansion  of  the 
K-State  idea,  by  which  the  nation  will  send 
agricultural  technicians,  many  of  them  from 


other  land-grant  colleges,  to  teach  scientific 
farming  on  a  "farmer  to  farmer"  basis  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Private  and  government  programs  such  as 
these  certainly  need  to  be  stepped  up  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  possible.  For  as  Goldberg 
pointed  out.  In  15  years,  the  world  will  face 
the  necessity  of  feeding  one  billion  more 
people  than  now  exist.  If  population  growth 
continues  as  predicted. 

In  view  of  this  troubling  need,  there  ought 
to  be  more  efforts  to  teach  farming  methods 
that  have  helped  make  American  rich  and 
well-fed. 

In  addition,  we  otight  to  expand  programs 
that  bring  over  young  men  from  needy 
countries,  to  learn  modern  methods  in  agri- 
cultural colleges  like  K-State.  (Of  course, 
along  with  an  increase  In  such  programs, 
we  ought  to  stipulate  that  these  students 
would  go  back  to  help  their  countries,  and 
not  stay  In  the  United  States  as  so  many 
foreign  students  have  done  to  the  detriment 
of  their  own  needy  countries.) 

While  Ambassador  Goldberg  can't  teach 
scientific  farming,  there  is  much  that  he 
could  be  doing  In  his  diplomatic  role. 
Knowledge  isn't  enough  by  Itself.  Medieval 
land-holding  practices  prevail  In  many 
under-fed  countries  which  keep  much  prime 
land  out  of  production  while  peasant  farm- 
ers scratch  out  a  living  on  a  fev  acres 
apiece.  He  and  other  American  diplomats 
could  sell  the  nations  of  the  world  on  the 
absolute  need  for  putting  all  land  Into  pro- 
duction. And  he  could  teach  representa- 
tives of  other  governments  of  the  role  that 
the  American  government  has  played 
(through  land  grant  colleges,  the  Land  Bank 
and  many  other  fxjsltive  programs)  in  teach- 
ing and  promoting  scientific  farming. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion today  in  honor  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Federal  land  bank  system. 

In  recognizing  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  we  take  pride  in  tiie  fact  that 
the  first  loan  was  made  in  the  State  of 
■Virginia  in  May  1917.  This  was  a  loan 
for  $5,000  which,  of  course,  has  long 
since  been  paid. 

While  two  of  the  fastest  growing  areas 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  United 
States  are  located  in  my  State,  never- 
theless, agriculture  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. The  most  recent  figures  show 
that  there  are  over  80,000  farms  with 
an  income  of  approximately  $500  million. 
These  figures  indicate  that  agriculture 
is  of  significance  in  our  State's  economy 
and  that  the  farmers  of  our  State  are 
continuing  to  improve  their  methods  of 
production,  enabling  them  not  only  to 
feed  themselves  but  many  of  the  urban 
dwellers. 

Pi'ogress  in  agriculture  has  been  the 
joint  effort  of  many  segments  of  our 
economy,  including  the  manufacturers  of 
fertilizer,  feed,  farm  macliineiy,  and 
chemicals.  These  improvements  in 
equipment  and  supplies,  along  with  the 
experimentation  and  education  available 
through  our  land-grant  colleges  and 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  have 
made  our  farmers  the  most  elficient  in 
the  world. 

Increased  efficiency  per  man  has  neces- 
sitated large  amounts  of  credit,  and 
among  the  important  contributors  to 
the  source  of  funds  have  been  the  Federal 
land  banks  of  oar  Nation.  Tliese  banks 
were  the  lirst  to  introduce,  on  a  national 


basis,  the  long-term  amortized  loan  with 
repayments  scheduled  to  fit  the  farm- 
er's income.  Not  only  have  these  banks 
supplied  large  amounts  of  money  but  they 
have  also  set  the  pattern  for  other 
lenders  who  supply  credit  to  agriculture. 

In  payin.'j  tribute  to  these  institutions. 
It  is  only  proper  that  we  should  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  farmer  who  has 
tak(?n  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
made  available  to  him  and,  as  a  result, 
we  are  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world. 

Today  there  are  13  Federal  land  bank 
associations  along  with  13  production 
credit  associations  serving  the  farmers  of 
my  State.  These  organizations  are  en- 
tirely owned  by  the  farmers  who  use  them 
and  they  do  not  lend  Government  money 
but  secure  their  loan  funds  from  the  in- 
vesting public. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  during  the  great  depression,  the 
Federal  land  banks  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  citizens  and  to  the 
economy  of  our  State  by  making  loans  to 
farmers  so  that  they  might  not  only  re- 
main the  owners  of  their  farms  but  also 
put  large  amomits  of  money  into  circula- 
tion in  the  rural  communities.  Much  of 
this  money  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  business  organizations  which  thereby 
helped  to  stabilize  the  entire  community. 

On  this  occasion  I  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  not  only  the  Federal 
land  banks  but  also  the  farmers  'vho  have 
helped  to  make  our  country  great. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  3,834 
land  bank  loans  totaling  over  $65,861,000 
outstanding  and  5,348  PCA  loans 
amounting  to  over  $33,683,000  outstand- 
ing in  our  State. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
good  fortune  to  commemorate  50  years 
of  service  by  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem. Those  long  years  of  service  have 
been  vital  not  only  to  our  farmers  but  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
The  importance  of  its  role  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  light  of  the  conditions 
which  had  previously  prevailed  on  the 
farm  front. 

Over  our  earlier  history,  the  farmer 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  business  cycle 
as  well  as  tiie  weather  cycle.  Bust  fol- 
lowed boom  and  an  immature  banking 
system  contiibuted  to  panics  which  came 
now  and  again.  Financial  strains  on 
farmers,  the  result  of  uneven  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  crop  failures  in 
some  areas  at  times,  were  tlie  cause  of 
great  agricultural  unrest.  Sometimes 
this  unrest  and  distress  seeped  over  into 
politics.  In  retrospect  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  long  periods  of  agitation — 
the  farmer  was  filled  with  anxiety  as  to 
wliere  he  would  get  enough  money  to 
pay  his  debts,  or,  if  he  owned  land, 
where  he  would  find  money  to  expand, 
make  improvements,  and  modernize.  In 
times  of  distress,  where  could  he  get 
money  to  pay  tire  interest  on  his  mort- 
gage, or,  if  the  mortgage  should  come 
due  at  such  a  time,  how  could  it  be  ex- 
tended or  refinanced?  How  could  he 
keep  the  taxes  paid  up? 

The  sources  from  which  money  might 
be  borrowed  tended  to  be  local  and  had 
the  unfortunate  characteristic  of  van- 
ishing or  becoming  very  tight  in  periods 
of  hard  times.    If  capital  was  available 


at  all,  int«rest  rates  mounted  at  such 
times.  Nonlocal  money  was  sometimes 
available  from  insurance  companies,  pri- 
vate banks  and  some  commercial  banks — 
but  those  institutions  were  more  nearly 
f.oared  to  the  framework  of  industry,  not 
,■•■0  much  to  the  uncertain  elements  of 
farming. 

Farming  was  long  plagued  by  short- 
term  loans,  unreasonably  high  interest 
rates  and  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  renewal  of  the  loan  would  be 
possible  when  it  became  due.  There  were 
periods  of  distress  which  hit  the  farming 
economy  so  hard  that  many  farmers  were 
faced  with  foreclosure.  Farming  needed 
a  source  of  capital  which  would  take  into 
accoimt  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
farmer — need  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  sound  capability  to  make  re- 
payment of  debts  over  a  longer  time  pe- 
riod. Increasing  pressure  to  modernize 
and  mechanize  made  farmers  strive  to 
buy  more  land  and  machinerj',  both  of 
which  required  credit  unless  the  individ- 
ual had  accumulated  capital.  Finally,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  nowhere  to  turn 
but  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1916,  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Act 
was  passed  to  fit,  as  well  as  possible,  into 
the  pattern  of  need  of  the  U.S.  farmer 
and  the  agricultural  community  at  that 
time.  Largely  fashioned  after  existing 
European  institutions,  the  plan  called  for 
a  regional  setup.  There  were  12  banks 
created,  all  of  which  are  still  active, 
each  was  to  serve  a  defined  area  of  sev- 
eral States.  Each  bank  began  with  about 
$9,000,000  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  idea  that 
the  Government's  investment  would 
eventually  be  liquidated  by  the  purchase 
of  stock  by  borrowing  farmers.  Fortu- 
nate circumstance  was  realized  and  now 
the  entire  system  is  farmer  owned. 

Locally,  loans  were  provided  and  serv- 
iced at  the  farm  level  by  individually 
chartered  associations,  initially  called 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  now 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association. 
They  are  farmer  owned  and  directed. 

There  have  been  spurts  of  progress  for 
the  plan  and  times  of  setback.  Its  first 
years  in  existence,  the  bank  showed  tre- 
mendous growtli  only  to  be  tliwarted 
temporarily  by  the  constitutionality  test 
in  1921.  Then,  it  surged  ahead  again 
as  commercial  banks  called  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  farm  debts  held  by  their  firms. 
A  tremendous  land  Iwom  during  and 
shortly  after  World  War  I  was  followed 
by  a  depression  which  drove  the  land 
banks  to  eliminate  all  lax  practices.  Yet, 
these  setbacks  reflect  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  system  operated,  not 
necessarily  the  faults  within  the  banks 
themselves. 

In  1923  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  was 
passed,  creating  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks.  These  banks  were  designed  to 
provide  a  permanent  and  dependable 
source  of  funds  for  institutions  making 
loans  to  farmers.  In  1933,  Congress 
passed  another  vital  agricultural  credit 
act — the  Farm  Credit  Act.  This  act  was 
responsible  for  slight  changes  in  organi- 
zation and  subsequent  increased  reli- 
ability and  serviceability  of  the  credit 
■system  in  general.    The  12  district  banks 


and  the  central  bank  for  cooperatives  in 
Washington,  DC,  were  designed  to  be  a 
source  of  business-type  credit  for  farmer 
cooperatives. 

The  system  should  be  considered  val- 
uable not  only  for  the  millions  of  loans 
it  has  issued,  nor  for  the  opportunities  it 
has  granted  to  struggling  farmers  to  buy, 
to  build,  and  to  refinance  debts.  It 
must  also  be  regarded  as  an  innovating 
force,  a  catalyst  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness. We  should  recognize  also  that 
there  were  times  of  flood  and  drought 
when  the  Federal  land  bank  system, 
through  its  local  associations  acted  as 
distributing  agencies  for  credit  assist- 
ance and  got  the  stricken  areas  back  on 
their  feet.  One  may  observe  that  busi- 
ness firms,  especially  insurance  compa- 
nies, have  been  motivated  to  give  loans 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  used  by  the 
land  banks,  once  it  became  evident  how 
satisfactory  the  plan  was. 

Nor  must  we  consider  that  the  work 
has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  is  over. 
Far  from  it.  Evei-y  year  the  fast  grow- 
ing economy  and  the  even  faster  grow- 
ing population  place  demands  on  the 
farmer  to  expand  his  farm  and  run  it 
largely  by  mechanization.  Even  more 
than  before,  he  needs  credit  in  large 
amounts,  short-term  and  long-term, 
with  some  flexibility  in  repayment 
schedules.  He  needs  low  interest  rates 
if  they  can  be  obtained.  He  needs  un- 
derstanding at  refinancing  time.  All  of 
these  can  be  supplied  by  the  loan  asso- 
ciations and  the  banks.  Some  would 
rather  deal  with  their  own  cooperative 
than  to  have  to  deal  with  a  private  firm. 
Some  farmers  want  to  borrow  where  they 
can  buy  stocl:  and  become  members  and 
be  part  of  their  own  association,  rather 
than  a  mere  borrower. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  as 
passed  in  1917  was  expanded  and  im- 
proved on  several  occasions  with  newer 
legislation.  It  has  truly  served  the 
farmer.  It  has  saved  him  money  and 
modernized  his  credit  system.  It  has 
enabled  him  to  grow  with  the  upward 
tide  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  well  to  take  note  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  act  and  to  encourage  the 
continuation  of  the  fine  work  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural 
activity  in  the  district  of  New  York  State 
which  I  represent  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant element  in  our  local  economy;  and 
I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  to  take 
part  in  commemorating  a  half  century  of 
ser\'ice  to  farmers  by  the  Federal  land 
banks. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  of 
Middletown  and  Oneonta  help  finance 
fai-ming  enterprises  in  four  counties 
which  I  represent — Orange,  Sullivan, 
Rockland,  and  Delaware.  Fifty  years 
ago  in  1917  these  associations  made  eight 
loans  in  these  four  coimties  in  the 
amount  of  $43,600,  total.  At  the  present 
time,  the  associations  have  loans  to  1,037 
farmers,  totaling  $14,557,956  in  these 
same  four  counties. 

In  many  respects  the  trend  in  agricul- 
ture in  my  district  seems  to  be  a  model 
for  the  national  trend.  As  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country,  modem  agricultural 
methods  and  the  need  for  expanded  pro- 


duction are  resulting  in  fewer  farms  nu- 
merically but  larger,  more  efficient,  and 
more  productive  units.  Each  year,  ac- 
cording to  information  from  the  land 
bank  associations  in  my  district,  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  money  loaned  to  farmers 
has  been  increasing  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  number  of  farms  has 
been  decreasing. 

Another  trend  which  has  created  prob- 
lems in  various  parts  of  the  ccimtrj',  and 
which  is  a  matter  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful consideration  as  we  think  ahead  on 
the  matter  of  sufficient  food  supplies 
versus  growing  population,  has  come  out 
quite  noticeably  in  Rockland  County, 
Farming  in  this  county  is  well-nigh  pro- 
hibitive owing  to  high  taxes  and  the 
transfer  of  land  to  real  estate  develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  agriculture  in  the  27th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  is 
forging  ahead.  The  total  estimated 
value  of  farm  production  in  Orange 
County,  for  example,  amounts  to  $39  mil- 
lion a  year  from  dairy  operations,  muck- 
land  crops,  poultrj',  fruit,  and  nursery 
production.  For  Sullivan  Coimty  the 
farm  income  total  runs  close  to  $25  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Through  50  years,  the  Federal  land 
bank  program  has  provided  encourage- 
ment and  sound  guidance  to  farmers  of 
the  area — in  addition  to  giving  them  ac- 
cess to  borrowed  capital.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  in  the 
Congress  and  citizens  everywhere  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  local  associations 
on  their  50th  anniversary,  and  to  express 
appreciation  to  farmers  themselves  for 
their  vital  contributions  to  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  which  we  are  commemorating 
here  this  week,  has  real  significance  in 
the  State  of  Montana.  In  keeping  with 
the  dedicatory  theme  of  the  anniversarj' 
observance,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  my  State 
who  have  made  such  spectacular  prog- 
ress with  the  assistance  of  land  bank 
financing. 

One  of  the  five  Northwest  States  served 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane. 
Montana  was  the  site  of  the  first  Federal 
Land  Bank  Association  chartered  in  the 
Spokane  district  and  eighth  in  the  United 
States.  The  chartering  date  was  May 
8,  1917.  This  association,  then  known 
as  Tobacco  Valley  NFLA,  has  since  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association  of  Kalispell,  in  the  western 
part  of  my  State. 

Established  at  a  time  when  agricul- 
tural credit  of  any  type,  and  particularly 
long-term,  low-cost  farm  real  estate 
credit,  was  most  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  opened  the 
door  to  the  money  markets,  giving  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  Montana  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  their  first  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  business  and 
industry  for  the  investment  dollars  con- 
centrated m  the  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. The  land  bank  system  not  only 
revolutionized  the  financing  of  agricul- 
ture and  gave  meaningful  stature  to  agri- 
culture as  a  credit-worthy  industry,  but 
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,          .   .   1  «f  ,v.^,.fi  than  savlnes    of    $83,215    on    the    lending    in 

Its  leadership  and  innovations  have  re-  Treasure  State  for  a  total  of  more  than  ^^^/^"jfoma  to  that  date. 

ultldln  bilUons  of  dollars  of  savings  to  $284,000,000.  ,  ^^^^f^J^^^^^/d^nVm  Mm'-  Agriculture  of  Oklahoma  aiid  the  Na- 

Ll  users  of  agricultural  credit  U  ^^^d.  f  •^J'J  Joan^s  outsta^KlinR                 ^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  mechanized,  more  tech- 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane,  tana   ^"!„f  1^9,0M.000.      ims   rep  ^^^    ^^^^^    efficient    during    the 

Chartered  April  3.  1917.  has  been  a  major  f  PP'o^'^f.^^^^^'^.^^O  ^^  ensuing  50  years. 

source  of  credit  for  northwest  agricul-  farm  real  ^^f  fj^^  ^J    '"XthS  institu-  Farmers  and  ranchers  have  used  the 

ture  during  its  entire  50  years  of  opera-  indicative  "^^^^^^.'^^J"/ 'Tfa  mers  an^  capital  for  land  bank  loans  to  gain  tlv..s 

t"on.     Since  closing  its  first  loan  on  May  t.on  is  playing  ir^hepm^  fa. mer^a^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  p^.^^.^^^.,  ,f  ^,^^^,^. 

24    1917    it  has  extended  over  a  biUion  '""cheis  in   m>    sum    .ear  a.  u  for  a  hunsry  world.                            . 

dollars  of  credit  to  more  than   120,000  their  operations  to  rneet  the  revoiuti^n^  We  now  see  increased  pump  Irrigation 

?a  m  and  i^nch  operators  ii.  Montana,  ary  changes  result  n.  ^^'JJ    ^.^/P^^^^^  j,,  ^.,3,ern  Oklahoma  where  rainfall  has 

Idaho  Oregon  Washington,  and  Alaska,  tion  of  ^f^chnological  knowica.e.  limiting  factor. 

At*^he   end   of    last   month.   March    31.         M-'  S\"TH  of  Oklahoma      M.S^^^^^^  '^Clearing  of  land  and  soil  improvement 

V967     there    were   appro.Kimately   25.500  or.  Oklahoma  was  a  ;'^^>-  ^'^'■'^J^.^,\^;^  m    eastern    Oklahoma    is    progressing 

E'"  i^L^-rsr^ss.  s:.;'vS',rc-;sf 'rf ;;  jts  «„,.,.  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,^^  „,^  „,  ,„.,„„ 

Sne  'rone  ot  Ihc  lorBcst  fl..a„ctal     The  Wichita  b.-u.k.  »l"«';,f'"f„.9f 'j:      rccculy  11.. ouBhout  the  State.    DcvcloD- 

jiZo  •;;h^.r,ri  "SSS  ?,! '-';;;  ^s'^r^to...  o..»h„„,.„3  put  -,,„.>..  ;--d^.„™e^^ae^jh,m. 

i917  the  Spokane  bank  has  accumulated  emphasis  on  o.  and  '"'"^''"l  "^^'^f '°'^^:  smaller  farms  is  increasing.  Due  to  the 
more  than  $50  000.000  in  capital  and  re-  tion;  however,  the  land  bank  loans  gave  ^j^,^,^^,^,^^  ,,.^^^.,.  ^^pply  and  electricity 
S-es  and  has  attained  total  a.ssets  of     the  State's  agriculture  a  real  boost.  produced   being   a,ssociated   with  cheap 

onnroximatclv  $450,000,000  because  its  as  was  the  case  nationwide,  farmers  ot  ,^£^^^,.^1  pas  and  coal,  industi-y  is  being 
nnPr-iMons  have  been  integrated  with  Oklahoma  organized  associations  and  j^^^.-aded  with  a  related  growth  In  popu- 
?he  onSress  of  agriculture  in  our  dis-  applied  for  the  5-percent  long-term  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^,  more  agricultural 
trict      Nor  Ls  its  current  worth  a  true     loans,     in  October  1917.  the  a.ssociation  ^j^^ts.    As  a  further  impetus,  navnga- 

reflection  of  its  potential  earning  power  at  Goodwill.  Okla..  had  a  total  of  300  ^.^^^  ^^.j^j  ^^^^^  u,.j,,g  j,,  ^.^ter  transporta- 
^fnee  the  bank's  primary  purpose  is  to     members  as  compared  to  the  usual  mem-  Agricultural  growth  of  the  State 

Srm  SCI  vices   for  its  owners  rather     bership  of  15  to  20  for  other  associat  ons^      seems  assured.  ^        , 

J^^n  accumulate  a.ssets.  This  was  just  7  months  after  the  stait         ^^  p^^^,.^^  j^^^  bank  system  is  com - 

The  Spokane  bank's  record  of  prog-     of  the  Wichita  bank.  pieim-  a  50-year  success  story  and  the 

r^^Vcloselv  parallels  that  of  the  dynamic  Dan  F.  Callahan,  first  pre.Mdent  of  the  p^^pral  Land  Bank  of  Wichita  has 
a/,icu?tural  area  it  serves.  Originally  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wichita. -Stated  in  ^^,.ried  well  the  distinction  of  being  the 
rfnU^liTed  by  the  Federal  Government,  September  of  1917  that  applications  to-  original  bnnk.  From  its  first  $5,000  loan 
?he  hank  fully  retired  the  last  of  its  Gov-  taling  $4,626,897  had  been  received  from  ^^  ^  ^  stockwell.  of  Lamed.  Kans..  the 
Pmmcnt  indebtedness  in  1945.  placing  its  Oklahoma  residents.  Distnctwide.  the  Wichita  bank  new  has  32.352  loan.s  out- 
nu^iTrshin  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  applications  represented  requests  foi  standing.  These  loans  total  over  $«9.7 
?ocalSiwi -owned  Federal  land  bank     $20'.-,   milUon  in  September.     Callahan     ^.^^.^^ 

^ssociSs  which  make  and  service  its  stated  that  lending  was  runnmg  $75,000  ^here  are  currently  8.242  oans  with 
l^ans  And  since  1944.  the  bank  has  ^q  $100,000  per  day.  Oklahoma  farmers  and  ranchers  total- 
naid  more  than  $10,000,000  in  dividends         a  news  item  in  September  1917  .stated     mi  $88.3  million.  ,y^^ -p^a 

nn     this     association-held     .stock.     The     ^^,,,^  joo  a.ssociations.  then  known  a.s  na-         During  its  first  half  century  the  Fed- 
^Uter  Dart  of  this  dividend  money  has     ^^^^^1  farm  loan  associations,  had  been     ^^al  Land  Bank  of  Wichita  has  loaned 
been    Dossed    on    to    the    associations'     or.;anized  in  Oklahoma  at  that  time.          $269,166,100  to  Oklahoma  farmers,  repre- 
farmer  and  rancher  members  who  are        Robert  Campbell,  of  Anadarko,  Okla..     gented  by  49.129  loans, 
the  bank's  borrowers.     Today,  the  five-     ^.^^,  t^e  first  appraiser  appointed  by  the         Oklahoma   people   have   bef,"   ^   frt 
state  an>a  is  served  by  61  associations,     Federal    Land    Bank    of    Wichita.     Ap-      of  the  land  bank  sy.stem   during  its  50 
each  strategically  located  to  provide  fast     pointmenUs  of  apprai-serswhich  follow-ed     years  of  service.     Now  semng  on  the 
and  convenient  service.                                    ncluded  men   from  Kansas,   Colorado,     board  of  directors  for  the  Federa    Land 
Northwest   agriculture   is  truly   a  dy-     and  New  Mexico.     Thus  these  men  were      Bank    of    Wichita    are:     Ben    Swigart, 
namic  industry.     Its  spectacular  prog-     famiUar  with  the  land  of  the  district  and     Mooreland.  Okla.:  LyleL.Hapue  Che  o- 
re^  has  been  the  result  of  teamwork,     ^^,^y    response    to    land    bank    loans     ^ee.  Okla.;  and  Wm.  D.  Lackey.  Sayre, 
combining    the    initiative    of    farmers     ^^vamped  the  new  organization.                    okla.                                     o...   -r^mp.;  R 
themselves    the   technological  improve-         3,.  Febi-uary  of  1918.  Milas  Lasater.  of         other  district  directors  are.  James  tL 
ments   developed   by   industry    and   re-     Oklahoma  City,  reported  that  1,162  loans     jgieib,    Shawnee    Mission     Kans^:    Leo 
search,  and  the  input  of  capital  to  prop-     ^^^^  been  made  to  Oklahoma  farmers     pauLsen.    Concordia,    Kans^.    Sherw cwo 
erlv  utilize  the  revolutionary  creations     totaling   $2,285,700.     Mr.   Lasater.   for-     Culberson.  Lord.sburg.  N.  Mex..   Haroia 
of  technologv.     The  Federal  Land  Bank     ^^^^^.j^   ^   bank  official  of   Pauls  Valley,     w.  Hancock.  Rocky  Ford.  Colo, 
of  Spokane  has  been  privileged  to  serve     Qkla..  was  appointed  as  vice  pre.sident                          _^^___^^__ 
on  this  team,  helping  northwest  farmers       ^^  director  of  the  district  land  bank.                       OENERAL  LEAVE 
and  ranchers  make  a  major  contnbu-     ^^  ^j^^t  time  48  of  Oklahoma's  76  coun-                       GENERAL  L.t^ 
tion  to  the  greatest  array  and  abundance     ^^^^  j^^^  established  as.sociations  to  han-         j^^.  DOLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ""»"' 
of   food   and   fiber   the   world   has  ever     ^[^  j^nd  bank  loan  applications.                      mous    consent    that    all   Members   may 
known                                                                   President  Callahan's   report  in   June     ^ave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
Indicative   of   the   growing  need   for     jg^g  showed  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank    ^jge  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  m- 
capital  input  to  meet  these  revolutionary     ^j   Wichita   had   loaned   an   average  of     ^lude  extraneous  matter  on  the  suojeti. 
chan-^es  in   northwest  farm  operations     532  716  every  business  day  since  it  was     matter  of  my  special  order. 
Is  the  increasing  size  of  loans  made  by     ^^^^^^  15  months  previous,  for  a  total         y^e    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    'Mr. 
the  bank     In  1917—50  years  ago— the     ^^  $11  647.000.     The  lending  by  States     vVALDiEt.    Is  there  objection  to  tne  re 
average  was  $2,250.     This  increased  to     ^^  that  time  was  as  follows:                              quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
$4  500   in    1942,   the  bank's   25th   anni-                                                             $5  546.700         There  was  no  objection, 
versary.   and   in   1966  the  average  had     ^^j^f^^-^"  :;:::"_ 2,869.500  . 

SS  iS.<^Srioi:  cSffiS  -—;;;;::::::::::::::::  ^S.Z  the^tj^a^ersar^^f  the 

1966  was  $37,600,  the  highest  in  the  five-         ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^,^^,.         FEDH^^LAND^BANK 
^'Snce'^rosing  its  first  loan  in  Montana     tion  ^  f  ^^^^'^f^^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

ISe  K°sVSorS?2fUTo^anrn^h1     SSomf  =e?s.  '"45^^ d  a  total     a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  50 
years  ago  this  year  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  the  farm  credit  system  were 
created  following  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  Today 
the  12  land  banks  and  approximately  700 
local  associations  comprise  the  Nation's 
largest  system  for  providing  private 
capital  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  growers 
through  long-term  real  estate  loans. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole!  in  re- 
serving this  time  so  that  Members  of  the 
House  may  take  note  of  this  historic 
and  significant  anniversary  which  means 
so  much  to  American  agriculture  and  to 
every  American  citizen,  whether  they 
live  in  rural  or  urban  areas.  My  pur- 
pose in  requesting  this  added  time  was  to 
assure  all  Members  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  this  tribute. 

It  was  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Wichita.  Kans..  that  the  first  Federal 
land  bank  was  chartered  and  it  was  in 
Larned,  Kans.,  that  the  first  Federal 
land  bank  loan  was  issued  on  April  10, 
1917. 

By  the  end  of  that  first  year  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  system,  2,100  associa- 
tions had  been  chartered  confirming  the 
widespread  and  urgent  demand  for  agri- 
cultural credit  on  a  long-term  basis. 

By  November  17,  1917.  farmers  had 
obtained  14.000  loans  for  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $29.8  million  at  5  percent  in- 
terest. Just  a  year  later,  there  were 
3,365  operating  farm  loan  associations 
and  they  had  made  loans  to  applicants 
in  the  total  amount  of  $147.4  million. 
Now,  50  years  later,  over  2  million  loans 
have  been  issued  to  farmers,  totaling  in 
excess  of  $12.5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  some  388,000  mem- 
ber-borrower-owners of  the  present  700 
Federal  land  bank  associations  hold  ap- 
proximately $4.7  billion  in  loans  out- 
standing, representing  20  percent  of  all 
current  farm -mortgage  credit  in  the 
country. 

When  a  farmer  or  rancher  obtains  a 
Federal  land  bank  loan  through  his  local 
association,  he  is  required  to  invest  in 
that  association  by  purchasing  associa- 
tion stock  equal  to  5  percent  of  his  loan. 
The  loan  he  receives  covers  the  cost  of 
the  stock,  so  that  he  immediately  becomes 
a  stockholder.  The  association  in  turn 
purchases  an  equal  amount  of  stock  in 
the  Federal  land  bank. 

So  the  Federal  land  bank  system  is 
truly  "of,  by  and  for"  those  it  was 
designed  to  serve,  the  farmers  of  America. 

Operations  of  the  12  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  hundreds  of  local  associa- 
tions come  under  the  general  regulatory 
and  supervisory  authority  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Significantly 
this  independent  Federal  agency  is  sup- 
ported not  on  Government  funds  pro- 
vided by  taxpayers,  but  by  earnings  from 
the  banks.  I  was  glad  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  named  the  leadership.  I  person- 
ally know  of  the  distingushed  leader- 
ship of  one  of  those,  Bill  Plasted  of 
Wichita. 

All  Government  funds,  originally  ad- 
vanced as  "seed  money"  when  the  sys- 
tem began,  and  later  to  provide  emer- 
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gency  assistance  to  farmers  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  have  long  since 
been  paid  back  to  the  Treasury.  The 
final  payments  were  made  in  1947,  the 
year  when  the  land  banks  and  associa- 
tions became  fully  owned  by  those  whom 
the  system  was  designed  to  serve — the 
American  farmers. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  was 
born  at  a  critical  r>erlod  in  American 
history.  World  War  I  was  soon  to  en- 
gulf our  Nation  with  skyrocketing  de- 
mands for  sharply  increased  output  of 
food  and  fiber.  It  came  during  a  time 
when  credit  was  as  difficult  for  a  farmer 
to  get  as  a  drenching  rain  in  Kansas  to- 
day. 

Our  credit  system  was  aimed  primarily 
at  meeting  the  needs  of  business  and  in- 
dustry- Agriculture  was  a  horse  of  a 
different  color.  There  was  no  system 
adapted  to  the  longer  term  needs  of 
agriculture  which  so  often  required  years 
to  achieve  a  return  on  its  investment. 

This  was  not  a  planned  void  in  our 
credit  system.  Commercial  banks  had  to 
limit  their  farm  mortgage  lending  be- 
cause of  their  primary  obligations  to 
keep  depositors'  funds  invested  in  assets 
readily  convertible  to  cash.  Insurance 
companies  tended  to  make  loans  in  areas 
primarily  where  loans  were  large  and 
risks  low.  In  addition,  most  investors 
were  situated  in  cities,  far  removed  then 
from  the  farming  areas — not  by  distance 
alone  but  also  by  habits  and  customs. 

Mechanization  also  was  beginning  to 
make  its  impact  upon  agriculture  in  the 
1900's.  The  industrial  revolution  in 
agriculture  continues  today  and  helps 
underscore  the  importance  of  the  farm 
credit  system.  It  was  fortunate,  too, 
that  this  system  was  in  existence  when 
the  great  depression  almost  paralyzed 
our  agricultural  economy  in  the  1930's. 
Emergency  Federal  loan  funds  were 
channeled  to  farmers  through  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks.  Thousands  were  pro- 
vided with  the  financial  resources  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  production  effort 
imposed  by  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  this  golden 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  is  "Dedicated  to  America's 
Fanners:  Providers  of  Plenty."  As  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  we  also  should  pause  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the 
American  farmer  who  is  on  the  frontline 
in  the  world  war  on  hunger. 

In  1917,  one  farmworker  produced  only 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  supply  eight 
persons.  In  1967  he  can  produce  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  37. 

One  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  more 
than  five  times  as  much  food  and  other 
crops  as  it  did  50  years  ago.  The  volume 
of  farm  output,  in  terms  of  farm  market- 
ins  receipts,  jumped  from  $10  billion  in 
1917  to  an  estimated  $40  billion  for  this 
year. 

Crop  production  is  now  75  percent 
higher  per  acre  than  50  years  ago;  out- 
put per  breeding  animal  is  95  percent 
greater. 

It  is  such  technological  progress  on  the 
American  farm  that  produces  a  tremen- 
dous volume  and  variety  of  foods  at 
prices  which  represent  the  biggest  bar- 
gain placed  on  American  tables. 

The  availability  of  agricultural  credit 


undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be  vital  in 
the  future  of  American  agricultural  prog- 
ress and  to  the  eventual  success  of  the 
war  on  hunger. 

We  will  continue  to  witness  a  scientific 
and  industrial  revolution  on  the  farm. 
The  increasing  use  of  machinery  and 
other  modern  equipment,  the  trend  to- 
ward agricultural  specialization,  and 
larger  commercial  family  farms  will  ne- 
cessitate more  long-range  capital  ex- 
penditures now  than  in  years  past,  and 
therefore,  more  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  American  tax- 
payer has  spent  billions  of  dollars  on 
foreign  aid  and  on  defense  and  security 
programs  to  thwart  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  to  help  the  so-called  under- 
developed nations  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  turn  their  backs  on  communism. 

I  submit  that  American  agriculture's 
power  to  produce  represents  a  major  area 
in  which  there  simply  is  no  contest  with 
Communist  nations.  Communist  na- 
tions are  failing  on  the  farm.  The  major 
Communist  powers — the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China — are  finding  it  necessary 
to  import  increasing  amounts  of  grain. 
They  are  strained  to  support  the  food 
needs  of  such  satellites  as  Communist 
Cuba. 

The  American  farmer,  his  technology, 
his  skill  and  understanding  of  the  land 
he  tills  may.  in  the  long  run,  be  our  most 
valuable  key  to  overcoming  the  threat 
of  communism  around  the  world.  Food 
indeed  is  more  valuable  than  dollars  in- 
sofar as  foreign  aid  is  concerned. 

A  population  explosion  is  undei-way  in 
countries  least  able  to  support  the  sky- 
rocketing increase.  There  is  little  addi- 
tional land  that  can  be  brought  under 
economical  cultivation  in  many  under- 
developed countries. 

Thus,  we  find  America's  farmers  are 
regarded  as  the  hope  of  the  world  in 
the  years  ahead — not  to  feed  all  people 
everywhere,  which  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  country's  agricultural  abil- 
ity to  accompUsh,  but  to  help  prevent  a 
global  catastrophe  while  long-range  solu- 
tions are  being  worked  out. 

On  this  historic  anniversary  of  a 
worthy  and  valuable  program,  we  should 
take  note  of  the  important  contributions 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  Federal 
land  banks.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us,  whether  we  come  from  urban  or 
rural  areas,  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  agriculture  and  the  American  farmer 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  every 
citizen  in  this  great  land. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  to  commend  the  gentlemen  in  the 
well  at  this  time,  with  equal  fervor,  as  I 
commended  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for  his  un- 
divided, untiring,  and  dedicated  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  industry  of 
this  country. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  men- 
tioned a  few  individuals  for  the  wonder- 
ful and  efficient  assistance  which  they 
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have  given  toward  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  mentioned  one  name 
which  could  not  escape  my  attention,  the 
Honorable  Robert  A.  Darr. 

As  I  indicated  in  earlier  remarks  to- 
day, Mr.  Darr  is  president  of  the  land 
bank  which  is  located  in  my  hometown  of 
Columbia.  S.C.  Mr.  Darr  has  performed 
a  remarkable  job  in  bringing  outstanding 
success  to  the  land  bank  in  South  Caro- 
lina which  serves  the  great  States  of 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.         HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  and  his  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Kansas,  for  yield- 
ing. I  congratulate  them  for  leading 
this  meaningful  salute  to  the  land  bank 
program  on  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  well  known 
for  its  contributions  to  agriculture  for 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  our  country,  and 
the  world.  The  favorable  impact  of 
land  bank  activities  has  been  substantial 
in  our  State. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  1967.  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  program,  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  "American  Farmers: 
Providers  of  Plenty."  The  farmer  of 
Arkansas  has  made  great  progress  since 
the  inception  of  this  program  In  1917. 
Since  the  first  land  banks  were  estab- 
lished, the  Arkansas  fanner  has  been 
making  progress  in  developing  his  skill 
and  increasing  his  capacity  to  produce 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  It  is  a  cry- 
ing shame  he  is  not  reaping  more  of 
the  rewards  at  this  time  in  our  grow- 
ing economy. 

This  program,  which  since  1947  has 
been  solely  owned  by  the  farmers,  will 
make  great  strides  in  meeting  the  agri- 
culture challenges  of  the  future.  The 
real  challenge  to  our  agriculture  industry 
lies  ahead  in  helping  this  country  find 
ways  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demand 
for  agriculture  products.  I  am  also 
hopeful  we  in  Congress  can  find  a  way 
to  see  that  the  farmer  has  a  chance  to 
make  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 
It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  wish  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  land  bank  program  well 
on  this,  their  50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans  was 
50  years  old  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
services  which  it  has  rendered  to  the 
farmers  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
has  been  a  blessing  to  our  people  and  a 
boon  to  our  economy. 

One  of  12  banks  in  the  Federal  land 
bank  system,  the  New  Orleans  bank  was 
chartered  on  March  8.  1917.  Since  its 
founding,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New 
Orleans  has  provided  more  than  175,000 
long-term,  real  estat*  loans  to  farmers 


in  Its  three-State  area,  which  includes 
Alabama,  Mississippi,   and  Louisiana. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  takes 
me  back  quite  a  way.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege as  a  country  lawyer  and  as  a  local 
correspondent  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans  to  personally  close  many 
of  these  loans. 

Like  all  members  of  the  system,  the 
New  Orleans  bank  is  owned  by  farmer- 
members  who  belong  to  local  Federal 
land  bank  a.ssociations.  There  are  51 
local  associations — 19  of  which  are  In 
Mississippi — with  approximately  26.000 
members  in  the  New  Orleans  district. 

The  structure  for  the  land  bank  system 
was  established  in  1916  when  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act.  President  Wilson's  ac- 
tion was  the  end  product  of  a  decade  of 
studies  conducted  by  two  previous  Presi- 
dents, Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
H.  Taft.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country 
Life  Commission,  appointed  In  1908.  held 
30  public  hearings  into  farm  problems. 
The  Commission  found  a  "lack  of  any 
adequate  system  of  agricultural  credit 
whereby  a  farmer  may  readily  secure 
loans  on  fair  terms." 

As  a  part  of  the  golden  anniversary  ob- 
servance in  1967.  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans  has  joined  the  11  other 
land  banks  in  our  Nation  in  sponsorin.g 
a  year-long  program  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  the  accomplishments  of 
ai;riculture.  This  public  Information 
program  and  the  entire  anniversary  ob- 
servance has  been  dedicated  to  "Ameri- 
ca's Farmers:    Providers  of  Plenty." 

President  Johnson,  In  corresponding  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  July 
16.  1966,  wrote: 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  and  local  associa- 
tions .  .  .  opened  the  door  to  modern  farm- 
ing and  ranching  operations  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  relate  a 
few  of  the  things  that  have  happened  In 
Mississippi  agriculture  In  the  past  50 
years. 

The  average  size  of  all  farms  In  Mis- 
sissippi in  1910  was  68  acres,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  the  pre- 
liminary reports  of  the  1964  Census  of 
Agriculture,  the  average  size  was  re- 
ported to  be  163  acres.  This  increase — 
from  68  acres  to  163  acres — Is  indicative 
of  what  has  been  going  on  In  MlssLsslppl 
agriculture. 

Constantly  changing  agriculture  re- 
mains a  significant  factor  in  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State.  The  value  of  all  farm 
products  sold  in  Mississippi  In  1910 
amounted  to  approximately  $147  million. 
In  the  succeeding  50  years,  this  figure 
has  grown  to  $725  million.  Now  it  is  ap- 
proaching the  billion  mark. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  value  of 
land  and  buildings  per  farm  also  points 
out  that  Mississippi  agriculture  Is  not  a 
secondary  Industry.  According  to  the 
1910  census,  the  average  value  of  land 
and  buildings  per  farm  In  Mississippi 
was  $1,554.  This  figure,  as  reported  in 
the  1964  census,  has  climbed  to  $24,801. 

Several  things  are  responsible  for  the 
growth  In  Mississippi  agriculture  that  I 
have  noted.  But  I  think  the  principal 
rea.son  is  the  availability  of  sound  and 
adequate     and     dependable     long-term 


credit,  made  available  to  Mississippi 
farmers  through  the  farm  credit  system, 
and  particularly  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans. 

As  the  Federal  land  banks  observe 
their  golden  anniversary  In  1967,  people 
everywhere  have  just  cause  to  recognize 
the  important  part  which  the  productive 
use  of  credit  has  played  in  developing  the 
agriculture  strength  of  our  entire  Nation 
These  Institutions  have  been  under  good 
management  which  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  times  and  the  needs  of  our  farmer,s 

We  aie  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
Federal  farm  credit  system,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New- 
Orleans,  which  has  served  my  people  so 
well  and  which  will  continue  to  serve 
them  in  the  future.  We  are  proud  of  our 
farmers  who  have  made  the  system  work, 
who  have  prospered  and  reached  an  en- 
viable position  in  the  world  of  agricul- 
ture, the  greatest  science  known  to  man 
We  salute  them  on  this  golden  anni- 
versary and  wish  for  their  credit  system 
and  the  farmers  themselves  continued 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from   Ohio   (Mr 

McCULLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  able  colleague  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  for  arranging  the 
special  order  and  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  then  yielding  time  to  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  which  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  this  year. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  has 
come  of  age.  Every  one  of  the  12  land 
banks  has  repaid,  in  full  with  interest, 
the  capital  that  was  necessary  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  put  into  the  system  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  early  1930's, 

The  system  not  only  saved  farms  for 
their  owners  but  also  saved  many  rural 
banks  in  America,  and  continues  to  serve 
the  evergrowing  capital  needs  of  agri- 
culture. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Sam  Stude- 
baker,  R.R.  1,  Tipp  City,  Miami  County. 
Ohio,  my  longtime  friend,  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  supplying  the  credit 
needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  great  Miami 
Valley  for  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  Studebaker  is  also  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts  of  America,  His 
work  is  equally  dedicated  and  productive 
in  this  field.  The  consumers  are  grate- 
ful for  this  kind  of  service  to  agriculture, 
and  trust  that  it  may  continue  without 
improper  interference. 

In  SF>eaking  about  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem, I  now  wish  to  quote  an  editorial 
from  the  April  1967  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  entitled  "Who's  in  Charge 
Here?  " 

Who's  in  Charge  Here? 

Would  you  believe  that  "a  bunch  of  farm- 
ers" could  build,  own  and  operate  a  bank  that 
lent  more  than  $8  billion  last  year — about  a 
fifth  of  all  the  money  U.S.  farmers  borrowed'' 
And  that  Its  loans  Increased  17'.  in  1966,  the 
tightest-money  year  since  the  early  1930s? 

Well  that's  the  case,  and  the  "bank"  is  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  a  farmer  cooperative  of 
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plant  size.  Its  fiftieth  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  in  Larned,  Kans.  March  27,  and 
in  Washington  April  3. 

That  "bunch  of  farmers"  numbers  nearly 
a  million  stockholders  by  now,  and  roughly 
three-fourths  of  them  have  loans  outstand- 
ing at  their  "bank"  at  any  given  time. 

Moreover  these  farmers  go  down  to  Wall 
Street  to  raise  the  money  they're  going  to 
lend  themselves.  There  they  sell  to  the  pub- 
lic, securities  which  are  considered  Triple  A. 

This  all  started  with  12  Federal  Land  Banks 
back  in  1917.  In  1923  the  12  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks  were  added  (the  banks 
that  now  supply  the  money  for  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations  that  dot  the  coun- 
tryl.  and  in  1933  the  PCAs  themselves  and 
the  13  Banks  for  Cooperatives  came  along. 
All  of  these  banks  were  set  up  with  govern- 
ment money,  but  today  most  of  it  has  been 
paid  back.  The  Land  Banks  got  out  of  hock 
to  the  government  back  in  1947.  Today  four 
of  the  Co-op  banks  have  repaid  all  their  gov- 
ernment money,  and  the  other  nine  will  be 
in  the  clear  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  The  Intermediate  Credit  banks  owe 
$126  million.  All  but  two  of  the  463  PCAs 
have  repaid  the  government  capital. 

In  1953.  Congress  passed  a  new  Farm  Credit 
Act  which  took  the  System  out  from  under 
the  wing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  declared  it  to  be  an  "Independent 
agency,"  owned  and  run  by  farmers. 

And  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  it  until 
last  September.  Since  then  there's  been  some 
question  as  to  how  Indejjendent  it  is. 

Until  then  the  farmers'  banks  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  had  used 
tlieir  own  judgment  as  to  when  to  go  to  the 
market  for  more  money.  They  had  done 
what  farmers'  needs  seemed  to  require.  And 
last  fall  this  was  requiring  a  lot.  Some  other 
lending  agencies,  feeling  the  pinch  of  tighter 
money,  had  cut  back  on  their  farm  loans. 
At  the  same  time  fanners,  who  were  about 
to  farm  30  million  more  acres  In  19C6-67. 
were  needing  more  credit. 

Just  as  the  Farm  Credit  banks  were  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  market  for  this  extra 
money,  they  were  confronted  by  an  order 
from  the  White  House,  not  a  suggestion,  tell- 
ing them  to  desist.  They  could  sell  only 
enough  securities  to  replace  tliose  coming 
due.  It  they  needed  additional  money  they 
would  have  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  it, 
and  the  Treasury  would  do  as  It  deemed  best. 

This  was  to  be  temporary,  and  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  "emergency,"  it  was  ex- 
plained. And  certainly  an  emergency 
existed.  The  country  was  threatened  with  a 
near-panic  on  money. 

The  Farm  Credit  banks  cooperated,  partly 
because  they  knew  the  situation  required  it 
and  partly  because  they  were  no  more  able  to 
stand  up  to  White  House  pressure  than  US. 
Steel  once  had  been. 

Actually  tliey  never  ran  out  of  money  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  sent  out  directives  to 
the  local  credit  associations  and  co-ops  to 
hold  back  on  loans  except  for  necessary  op- 
erating expenditures.  The  shock  was  eased 
.some  by  the  knowledge  that  all  banks  are 
under  some  kind  of  regulation:  farm  credit 
co-ops  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  an  excep- 
Uon,  despite  the  high  priority  agriculture 
warrants. 

The  concern  now  is  not  over  what  hap- 
pened last  fall.  That's  over.  It  Is  whether 
the  "temporary"  controls  slapped  on  then  will 
become  permanent.  The  order  has  not  yet 
been  rescinded,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
easing  in  the  money  market  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit  System 
sfiH  must  go  hat  in  hay^d  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
lor  approval  before  it  can  obtain  additional 
money.  Farmers  will  watch  to  see  how  long 
the  "emergency"  is  to  be. 

Once  it  seizes  control,  government  Is  never 
jha  hurry  to  give  It  up.  Whether  the  Farm 
Credit  System  can  run  its  own  show,  or 
whether  the  government  is  going  to  call  the 


shots  from  here  on.  Is  the  big  question  as  this 
most  successful  co-op  heads  into  its  second 
half  century.  Farmers  own  it,  all  right,  but 
will  they  be  able  to  run  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  his  par- 
ticipation. I  certainly  want  to  extend 
special  thanks  to  our  land  bank  presi- 
dent, William  G.  Plested,  Jr.,  of  Wichita, 
who  did  a  splendid  job  one  week  ago  in 
handling  the  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion in  Larned.  Kans. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Members  of  the 
House,  some  60  to  70,  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  and  the  previous  special 
order,  which  in  itself  is  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  farm  credit  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  have  participated 
in  this  or  the  previous  special  order  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HALPERN  BILL  PROVIDES  OVER- 
TIME PAY  FOR  POSTAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  goes  to  market  to 
hire  critically  needed  employees,  it  must 
compete  with  business  and  industry. 

It  is  true  that  the  security  offered  in 
the  Government  civil  service  gives  Fed- 
eral hirei-s  an  advantage.  But  the  ad- 
vantage is  lost  when  other  benefits  fall 
too  far  below  those  offered  by  private 
employers. 

In  the  Post  OfiBce,  especially,  we  have 
allowed  a  serious  problem  to  develop. 
The  Postmaster  General  has  admitted 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
his  department  is  nigh  personnel  turn- 
over. The  Post  Office  is  being  plagued 
by  a  growing  "dropout"  problem. 

It  is  important  to  the  Government  as 
an  employer,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  users  of  vital  postal 
services,  to  improve  morale  and  cut  down 
on  the  turnover  of  post  office  personnel. 

I  introduced  two  bills  on  March  16  to 
take  necessary  steps  in  this  direction. 
One  would  upgrade  post  office  salaries  to 
bring  them  into  a  more  comparable  po- 
sition with  those  of  private  industry. 
The  other  would  provide  for  official 
grievance  machinery  for  organizations  of 
Federal  employees. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  another  bill 
to  help  bolster  the  flagging  morale  of  our 
postal  employees.  It  would  establish  a 
basic,  40-hour,  Monday-through-Friday 
work  week,  and  provide  for  time  and 
one-half  overtime  pay  for  any  work  done 
in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  and  on  Satur- 
days. It  would  provide  double  pay  for 
work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

These  are  fairly  standard  rates  in  pri- 


vate employment  fields.  I  am  certain 
that  their  benefits  in  employee  morale 
would  make  them  worthwhile  in  the  post 
office.  I  urge  prompt  action  to  speed 
them  toward  enactment. 


THE  BUCKEYE  TREE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  a  buckeye  tree.  State  sym- 
bol of  Ohio,  was  dedicated  to  the  State 
in  ceremonies  held  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  This  tree  is  the  only  one  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  dedicated  to  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  tree  is  located  on 
Librarj'  Drive  across  frcm  the  House 
steps  of  the  Capitol. 

The  buckeye  tree  plays  an  important 
pait  in  the  heritage  of  Ohio.  Its  begin- 
nings can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  1788. 
Buckeye  comes  from  the  Indian  word 
"hetuck"  which  means  "eye  of  the  buck 
deer."  Most  authorities  agree  that  the 
tree  got  its  name  from  "hetuck"  because 
of  the  similarity  between  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  and  the  buck's  eye. 

One  highlight  of  today's  program  was 
the  presentation  of  "hetuck  cookies"  by 
Mrs.  Gloria  Hoover  of  Granville.  Ohio. 
The  unique  cookie  is  shaped  like  the 
buckeye.  Those  in  attendance  from  the 
Ohio  delegation  to  Congress  were:  Wil- 
liam M.  McCuLLOCH.  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Robert  A.  Taft,  Jr.,  Clarenxe  J.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Chalmers 
P.  Wylie,  and  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
J.  George  Stewart. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remprks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
single  division  can  win  in  this  Nation's 
fight  against  poverty.  It  is  a  struggle 
that  demands  the  involvement  of  every 
resource  we  have.  I  was  encouraged, 
therefore,  to  read,  just  before  our  Easter 
recess,  of  the  recognition  given  this  fact 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  hearings  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  United  States 
chamber  witness  that  much  needs  to  be 
done  for  America's  poor,  many  people 
must  be  involved  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help. 
This  strategy  is  in  line  with  the  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  its  Director,  Sargent  Shriver. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record  the  very  fine  article  WTltten  by 
one  of  the  most  able  and  skillful  mem- 
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bers  of  the  press,  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourke. 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  covering 
this  significant  testimony: 

C  OF  C  Joins  Povertt   War 
(By  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourke) 

Washington. — A  Senate  subcommittee  In- 
vestigating the  Federal  war  on  poverty  last 
week  experienced  an  unusual  exchange. 

An  organization  which  traditionally  op- 
poses Federal  Intervention  in  local  problems, 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  for  America's  poor  and  Washington 
must  do  a  lot  of  it. 

And  a  senator  who  consistently  supports 
an  expansion  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
other  social  action  endeavors  wondered  aloud 
where  the  money  Is  going  to  come  from  to 
pay  the  government's  bills.  That  was  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  i  D-N  Y.  i . 

A  taslc  force  of  the  C.  of  C.  an  organiza- 
tion not  very  much  in  love  with  the  nntl- 
poverty  program  at  its  Inception,  grabbed 
the  senators'  attention  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  long  list  of  tlie  nation's  weaknesses 
and  demands 

A    PRIME    COAL 

"Poverty  In  America  is  a  problem  that 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Its  alleviation 
should  be  a  prime  social  and  national  goal," 
the  task  force  said. 

If  voluntary  and  private  means  cannot 
meet  society's  needs.  It  said.  "Government 
programs  should  be  used  to  help  the  sick, 
disabled  and  aged." 

It  urged  better  schools,  hospitals,  social 
services.  Job  training. 

Kennedy  looked  across  the  table  at  Erwln 
D.  Canham,  representing  the  C.  of  C.  and 
said.  "Those  Items  alone  would  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  billion.  How  are  we  going  to  pay 
for  them?" 

It  seemed  possible  that  Kennedy  was  ex- 
pressing a  concern  for  the  difBculty  In  which 
President  Johnson  finds  himself. 

The  President  must  balance  the  spending 
needs,  including  the  Vietnam  war.  with  tax 
Income  and  the  general  economic  picture. 

NO    FANCY    PANACEA 

"We  have  no  fancy  panacea  for  raising 
the  money,"  said  Canham,  who  Is  edltor-ln- 
chlef  of  Christian  Science  Monitor.  "But 
we  feel  that  as  a  start  is  made,  the  benefits 
will  feed  back,  and  the  program  will  help  to 
finance  itself  through  Its  returns." 

This  is  precisely  what  federal  planners  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
antlpoverty  unit,  sale:  less  than  three  years 
ago. 

The  view  Is  based  on  a  belief  that  the  poor 
want  to  help  themselves,  and  given  the 
chance,  they'll  do  it.  and  the  results  will 
not  only  help  the  Individuals,  but  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

In  his  poverty  mess.ige  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  he  recommended  a  $25  6 
billion  expenditure  next  year  to  help  the 
poor.  That  includes  $2.06  billion  for  the 
OEO,  a  25  percent  Increase  over  this  ye.»r. 

BUDGET  TOO  SMALL 

Most  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
committee  agreed  that  the  OEO  budget  Is 
not  nearly  high  enough.  Kennedy  warned 
that  the  program,  originally  oversold  by  the 
OEO  as  a  cure-all  for  poverty  and  now  weak- 
ened by  budget  miseries,  may  backfire. 

The  poor  are  likely  to  be  convinced  once 
again,  he  said,  that  Government  really 
doesn't  mean  what  It  says,  and  disorder  In 
the   big  cities  may  follow. 

The  witnesses  assembled  for  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  staff  under  chairman  Sen. 
Joseph  S.  Clark  (D.  Pa.)  were  unanimous  in 
urging  further  Government  efforts  to  end 
poverty. 

As  the  week  began,  two  Republican  sena- 
tors, George  Murphy  of  California  and  Wins- 
ton Prouty  of  Vermont,  spoke  critically  of 
the  witness  list. 


In  a  roundabout  way  they  suggested  that 
the  list  was  stacked  In  favor  of  the  poverty 
program. 

"The  snow  Job  Is  over.  Joe."  Murphy  told 
Clark. 

SURPRISE  OF  WEEK 

If  Murphy  was  looking  for  an  ally  In  the 
C.  of  C.  task  force,  he  found  none.  The 
task  force's  appearance  In  behalf  of  a  war 
on  poverty  may  have  been  the  biggest  sur- 
prise of   the   week. 

Getting  Americans  to  agree  that  poverty 
Is  bad  for  both  the  Individual  and  the  nation 
should  not  be  a  surprise. 

But  convincing  the  taxpayers  that  further 
progress,  which  will  be  expensive  and  less 
spectacular,  must  be  made.  Is  likely  to  prove 
a   bigger  challenge. 


NEED    TO    REVISE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LA Vi^— XXXIX 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  K.^stenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
opponents  of  an  all  volunteer  military 
force  have  sounded  the  tocsin.  The 
Nation  has  been  alerted  that  such  a  mil- 
itary .system  will  produce  a  highly  profes- 
sional body  that  will  jeopardize  the  very 
existence  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. Dire  predictions  are  made  that 
an  authentic  "Seven  Days  in  May"  take- 
over will  be  inevitable.  We  are  warned 
that  the  professionalization  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  will  give  this  country  a 
Prussian  military  caste.  We  are  told 
by  General  Hershey  that  a  voluntary 
force  would  be  composed  of  "mercen- 
aries." 

Many  of  these  fears,  undoubtedly,  arc 
generated  by  the  study  of  the  military 
in  many  foreign  lands.  But.  there  is 
no  historical  evidence  to  prove  that 
either  a  voluntary  force  promotes  mili- 
tary cabalisra  or  that  a  conscripted 
force  prohibits  one.  Napoleon,  for  ex- 
ample, rose  rapidly  in  the  levee  en  masse 
army  of  revolutionary  France  in  his 
climb  to  glory.  Hitler,  on  the  other 
hand,  achieved  power  through  free  elec- 
tions in  a  state  whose  military  forces 
were  limited  by  treaty.  Once  firmly 
established,  however,  he  discarded  the 
Versailles  Treaty  in  1935  and  introduced 
conscription  to  carry  out  the  aggressive 
foreign  policy  he  was  about  to  under- 
take. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  such 
fears  should  be  groundless.  Although 
a  professionalism  already  exists  within 
our  military  forces — the  career  officer 
corp.s — the  constitutional  tradition  of 
civilian  control  of  the  military  is  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
ti"yf  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  mil- 
itary  usurpation  of  power. 

For  those  who  may  still  harbor  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  our  historic  herit- 
age is  enough  to  prevent  a  military 
takeover,  certain  preventive  measures 
can  he  introduced  in  an  all  volunteer 
force.  For  example,  the  period  of  en- 
listment can  be  limited.  There  can  be 
periodic   transfers  of   personnel.     More 


civilians  can  be  used  in  noncombatant 
positions. 

The  argument,  then,  that  a  voluntary 
recruitment  of  military  personnel  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  military  regime,  or  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  military  in  some  manner.  Is 
not  valid. 
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TENNESSEE  OBSERVES  DST 

Mr.    McFALL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr 
Speaker,  on   Tuesday,   March   28,   1967, 
the   Senate    of    the   Tennessee   General 
Assembly  voted  down  20  to  12  a  bill  which 
would   have   exempted   Tennessee  from 
observing  daylight  saving  time. 

The  vote  ended  more  than  a  decade  of 
effort  and  debate  on  the  issue  of  daylight 
saving  time  in  Tennessee.  In  that  time 
sentiment  reached  such  a  pitch  that  fast 
time  was  actually  outlawed  in  the  State 
by  the  legislature,  an  act  which  was  up- 
held by  the  State  supreme  court. 

Despite  the  positive  efforts  of  a  num- 
ber of  groups,  Tennessee  remained  stead- 
fast in  its  observance  of  standard  time 
even  though  many  nearby  or  neighboring 
States  annually  switched  to  fast  time 
This  despite  its  adverse  effect  on  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  State. 

In  Tennessee,  the  Nashville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Nashville 
Banner,  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
as  well  as  our  broadcasters,  while  not 
Initially  successful  In  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  so-called  "fast"  time,  were  instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  issue  before  the 
public. 

It  remained  for  the  Congress,  however 
to  provide  the  instrument  with  which  to 
unravel  the  annual  time  scramble. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  le?;is- 
lation  in  the  88th  Congress  calling  for 
mandatory  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time.  That  bill,  later  modified,  was 
finally  adopted  during  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  legislation  was  founded  on  the 
realization  that  uniformity  of  time  ob- 
servance was  essential  in  this  era  of 
rapid  and  mass  communication.  Time 
observance  today  must  be  in  accord  with 
the  roquirement  of  our  society.  These 
requirements  strongly  pointed  up  the 
need  for  uniformity. 

Nonetheless,  in  attempting  to  provide 
legislative  incentive  for  time  uniformity, 
the  Congress  was  mindful  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  prerogative  of  the  States. 
The  legislation  thus  provided  an  escape 
clause  by  which  a  State  might  exempt 
itself,  provided  the  exemption  was  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  State  and  its  political 
subdivisions. 

Such  an  exemption  was  sought  in  the 
I'ennessee  General  Assembly  last  week. 
It  was  voted  down. 

Tennessee  thereby  became  the  38th 
State  to  cast  its  vote  for  uniformity. 
Only  two  States,  Hawaii  and  Michigan, 


have  opted  for  standard  time  and  the 
Michigan  legislative  decision,  I  am  told, 
may  go  to  referendum. 

Tennessee's  action  was  particularly 
important  in  the  Southeast  because  the 
Volunteer  State  had  become  a  key  State 
in  balance.  Georgia  had  deferred  final 
action  on  the  question  until  Tennessee 
made  its  decision.  The  Tennessee  vote 
may  well  swing  the  balance  in  South 
Carolina  and  Kentucky,  too.  Kentucky's 
Legislature  does  not  meet  this  year  but 
there  is  considerable  Interest  in  the  ques- 
tion and  there  has  beeii  some  talk  of  a 
special  session. 

This  is  not  a  personal  victory  for  any 
individual  or  group.  It  is  a  victory  for 
reasonableness  and  understanding. 
Nonetheless,  in  Tennessee,  special  credit 
is  due  organizations  such  as  the  Nash- 
ville Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Nashville  Barmer.  and  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean, as  well  as  our  broadcasters  who 
effectively  gave  of  their  time,  talent,  and 
good  offices  in  the  effort  for  uniformity. 
Through  the  selfless  efforts  of  these  or- 
ganizations Tennessee  has  contributed 
significantly  to  national  lime  uniformity 
which,  hopefully,  will  end  the  annual 
time  scramble. 

The  Tennessee  case  for  uniformity 
was  succinctly  summarized  in  an  edi- 
torial published  by  the  Nashville  Banner 
on  Wednesday.  March  29.  1967  entitled: 
"DST  for  Tennessee:  Senate  Vote  Reg- 
istered Majority  Preference."  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

DST  FOR  Tennessee — Senate  Vote  Regis- 
tered   Majority    Preference 

In  rejecting  yesterday  the  move  to  ex- 
empt Tennessee  from  the  national  Uniform 
Time  Act.  the  State  Senate  registered  the 
substantial  majority  preference  of  constitu- 
ents The  margin  reflected  that — with  no 
room  left  for  argument  to  the  contrary.  The 
roll  call  vote  was  decisive:  20  to  12. 

Neither  the  decision  nor  the  weight  of  it. 
thus  emphatically  expressed,  occasioned  sur- 
prise. For  public  opinion  w.is  clear  from  the 
outset;  in  mounting  objection  lo  a  backward 
step. 

The  re.ison  for  that  was  equally  clear: 
Tennessee  wanted  no  more  rounds  of  discon- 
cerUng.  capricious  time  confusion.  It  pre- 
ferred to  be  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation — with  that  preponder.ant  list  of  the 
states,  including  neighbors,  embracing  uni- 
formity. 

That  makes  sense,  and  to  it  the  majority 
Judgment  subscribes — abhoring  such  hard- 
ships as  piecemeal  Daylight  Saving  Time  in- 
variably has  imposed:  with  clocks  at  variance 
with  each  other  in  the  same  time  zone. 

The  Uniform  Time  Act — one  of  its  authors 
the  Fifth  District's  own  Rep.  Richard  Ful- 
ton— was  expertly  drawn  and  enacted  last 
year  to  prevent  intrastate,  interstate,  and 
inter-regional  confusion.  Nationwide  in  ap- 
plication, it  stipulates  the  starting  and 
terminal  dates  of  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

Pew  states  have  chosen  to  be  the  excep- 
tions to  it;  for  most  have  recognized  the  ad- 
vantages of  uniformity. 

The  Tennessee  Senate  did  not  vote  on  this 
Issue  without  consulting  the  facts  In  the 
case — and  weighing  them  carefully  in  the 
public  Interest  scales. 

It  was  the  right  decision,  consonant  to  that 
public  Interest. 

Tennessee  can  adjust  readily  to  Daylight 
Saving  Time  on  the  statewide,  nationwide 
basis — as  it  could  not  possibly  have  ad- 
Justed  to  the  chaos  of  a  crazv  quilt  time 
pattern. 


PHILANTHROPIC    WORK    OF    BAIRD 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion and  some  criticism  on  the  role  the 
Federal  Government  plays  in  helping  our 
citizens.  It  is  always  gratifying  when 
other  segments  of  our  society  meet  their 
responsibilities  in  giving  help  when  it  is 
needed.  One  such  organization  which  is 
l^erforming  an  outstanding  service  in  my 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  in  my  home  dis- 
trict, is  the  Baird  Foundation,  set  up 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  David  G. 
Baird.  of  New  York  City. 

The  medical  complex  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  University  School  of  Medicine  has  al- 
ready received  $100,000  to  further  the 
building  of  a  new  clinical  and  research 
imit,  and  recently  the  Baird  Foundation 
pledged,  in  addition,  approximately 
3400,000. 

The  outstanding  philanthropic  work  of 
the  Baird  Foundation  is  also  evident  in 
the  ea.stern  section  of  my  State,  where 
the  Baird  Foundation,  working  through 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  sup- 
ports all  or  part  operation  of  four  visiting 
nurses.  In  addition,  through  10  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  mis- 
sionaries, they  have  given  approximately 
S500  a  month  to  be  used  for  clothing, 
food,  and  other  necessities  for  young- 
sters in  need.  The  Baird  Foundation  is 
presently  financing  the  construction  of 
the  Harold  Baird  Training  Center,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Bairds  brother,  Harold, 
and  this  center  will  give  still  further 
assistance  to  these  youngsters. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  when  such  an 
organization,  through  its  resources  and 
facilities,  accepts  responsibility  to  those 
in  need.  I  feel  such  efforts  deserve  not 
only  our  gratitude  but  our  recognition. 


A  SENSIBLE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  T.^X 
SHARING 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  S!>eak- 
er,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  offering 
an  approach  to  the  revenue  crisis  con- 
fronting State  and  local  governments 
that  I  regard  as  more  predictable  in  its 
effects  than  the  widely  publicized  tax- 
sharing  proposals  and  with  little  of  their 
potential  for  inhibiting  the  achievement 
of  important  national  goals. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  individual 
taxpayers  a  credit  against  their  Federal 
income  tax  bill  for  State  and  local  income 


taxes  they  may  pay  each  year  up  to  a 
maximum  of  5  percent  of  their  total 
annual  tax  debt  to  Uncle  Sam.  Pres- 
ent law  allows  a  deduction  of  Static  and 
local  taxes  but,  by  this  arrangement,  the 
majority  of  taxpayers  really  get  credit 
for  only  about  24  cents  of  every  dollar 
they  are  asked  to  pay  in  State  and  local 
taxes. 

If  my  bill  were  approved,  every  dollar 
an  individual  paid  in  State  and  local 
income  taxes  would  reduce  his  Federal 
tax  bill  by  a  full  dollar — up  to  the  5-per- 
cent ceiling. 

The  effect  of  the  bil!  would  be  this:  It 
would  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  share  not  its  revenues,  as  such,  but  its 
tax  base  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  need  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue. It  would  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  strong  incentive  for 
adding  the  income  tax  to  their  revenue- 
raising  tools  or  to  use  it  more  effectively 
ii  they  already  have  it.  without  placing 
an  added  burden  on  individual  taxpayers 
already  overburdened  with  the  regressive 
property  and  sales  taxes  upon  which 
the.se  units  of  government  have  relied 
5,3  heavily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ideal  moment  for  this 
legislation  was  in  1964  when  it  could  have 
been  enacted  as  part  of  the  tax  cut  which 
played  such  an  important  role  in 
spurring  one  of  the  longest  periods  of 
unint-errupted  economic  prosperity  in  our 
history.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
budgetary  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  largely  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  this  may  not  be  the  most 
propitious  time  for  enactment  of  any  of 
the  revenue-sharing  proposals  being  put 
before  us  in  this  session.  But,  if  the 
pressure  from  the  State  capitols  for  some 
kind  of  revenue-sharing  legislation  is  as 
intense  as  we  are  told  it  is  by  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  and  if  some  kind  of  bill 
must  be  passed  during  this  session.  I 
think  it  should  be  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
identical  in  all  essential  respects  to  legis- 
lation I  sponsored  in  the  87ih.  88th.  and 
89th  Congresses. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  its  October 
1965  study  report  on  Federal-State  co- 
ordination of  personal  income  taxes, 
concluded  that  the  Federal  Government's 
intensive  use  of  the  income  tax.  espe- 
cially since  1940,  has  been  the  single  most 
important  deterrent  to  its  expanded  use 
by  the  States.  I  quote  from  the  report; 
We  believe  it  to  be  significant  that  not  a 
single  State  adopted  a  personal  income  tax 
between  1937  and  1960.  when  12  States 
adopted  general  sales  taxes.  Although  3  new 
State  income  taxes  have  been  added  since 
1960,  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  nearly 
$4  billion  currently  collected  from  this  source 
goes  to  Jurisdictions  that  enacted  It  before 
1938 — over  a  quarter  century  ago.  In  con- 
trast, only  68  per  cent  of  general  sales  lax 
revenues  collected  by  States  adopted  this 
tax  prior  to  1938. 

Only  nine  States  have  an  Income  tax 
from  which  more  than  2  percent  of  Fed- 
eral adjusted  gross  income  is  collected, 
according  to  a  more  recent  analysis  by 
John  Shannon,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Advisory  Commission. 

During  fiscal  year  1965.  receipts  from 
individual  income  taxes  constituted  only 
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14.2  percent  of  all  State  tax  revenues  or 
$3.7  billion  out  of  $26.1  billion. 

My  bill  would,  in  effect,  open  up  a  new 
revenue  source  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  removing  the  deterrent  effect 
of  Federal  income  tax  policy.  It  reflects 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  reform  of 
State  and  local  tax  structures  would  be 
tiie  most  rational  solution  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  tliese  units  of  government 
are  facing. 

The  Republican  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems is  a  system  of  sharing  with  the 
States  a  flat  percentage  of  Federal  tax 
revenues  with  few  or  no  strings  attached. 
This  is  a  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  believe  could  have  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

First,  we  would  risk  creating  a  system 
which  could  foster  Irresponsible  expend- 
iture of  Federal  revenues  by  State  Gov- 
ernors who  would  in  no  way  be  subject 
to  the  disciplines  dictated  by  having  to 
raise  their  own  revenues.  Making  the 
National  Government  tax  collector  for 
the  State  governments  would  tear  apart 
the  vital  tie  between  responsibility  for 
the  raising  of  revenues  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  spending. 

Second,  however  remote  the  possibility, 
sharing  Federal  revenues  without  strings 
could  very  well  have  the  effect,  in  the 
long  run.  of  rendering  all  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments  subject  to 
the  much  maligned  Federal  guidelines, 
rather  than  just  the  narrow  range  of  ac- 
tivities subject  to  them  under  the  present 
system  of  grants  for  specific  programs. 
The  rationale  might  be  that  all  State  and 
local  programs  would  be  benefiting  from 
the  unconditional  grants. 

Our  Republican  colleagues  have  ap- 
parently failed  to  recognize  these  dan- 
gers, Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  real  vil- 
lain in  their  eyes  appears  to  be  not  the 
weak  and  inequitable  tax  structure  of 
State  and  local  governments — but  rather 
the  Federal  grants-in-aid  system.  In 
their  haste  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  "vil- 
lain." which  they  apparently  detect  in 
some  vague  conspiracy  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  State  governments,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  the  appearance  of 
offering  a  constructive  alternative  pro- 
posal, the  Republican  leaders  have  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  task  of 
curing  the  fiscal  anemia  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Their  proposal  is 
little  more  than  a  contrived  and  unreal- 
istic answer  to  a  difficult  problem. 

Although  the  present  system  of  cate- 
gorical Federal  grants  is  an  admittedly 
imperfect  tool  in  need  of  much  Improve- 
ment, it  may  be  one  of  the  best  tools 
available  to  us  for  accomplishing  im- 
portant national  goals  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Federal-State  relationship. 

We  should,  therefore,  consider  with 
great  caution  any  proposals  that  look 
toward  eventual  displacement  of  this 
system  by  one  with  the  dangerous  po- 
tential of  that  contemplated  by  the  tax- 
sharing  advocates. 

In  constructing  what  Prof.  R.  A.  Mus- 
grave  has  called  a  "responsible  system 
of  fiscal  federalism."  we  must  delicately 
chart  a  course  that  will  both  create  a 
fiscal  environment  favorable  to  respon- 
sible, efficient  and  progressive  State  and 
local  goveriunents  as  well  as  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  important  national 
goals. 


A  basic  tenet  of  such  a  system.  Pro- 
fessor Musgrave  wrote  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle, is: 

Tliat  there  should  be  a  link  between  re- 
sponsibility to  tax  and  the  responsibility 
to  spend.  While  differentials  In  fiscal  ca- 
pacity and  need  make  transfers  necessary, 
the  form  of  these  transfers  should  be  such 
as  to  preserve  this  link  In  some  measure. 
There  should  be  some  assurance  that  funds, 
which  originate  at  the  national  level,  will  be 
spent  according  to  national  priorities.  Lack- 
ing this  relationship,  the  revenue  transfer 
may  well  result  in  Balkanization  of  our  ex- 
pendit\ire  structure  at  the  very  time  when 
a  comprehensive  national  approach  to  pub- 
lic service  programs   Is   most   needed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, about  why  it  is  desirable  to  encour- 
age wider  and  more  effective  use  of  the 
income  tax  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  reason,  very  simply,  is  that  the 
Income  tax,  according  to  most  of  the  ex- 
perts, does  a  better  job  in  most  respects 
than  the  consumer  and  property  taxes 
relied  on  by  State  and  local  tax  struc- 
tures. 

P'irst,  it  is  a  more  efficient,  more  pro- 
ductive tax.  As  John  Shannon  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  said: 

It  has  a  greater  capability  for  producing 
an  accelerating  amount  of  revenue  In  re- 
sponse to  rising  economic  activity  than  any 
other  tax  now  in  use.  We  estimate  that 
without  any  change  In  tax  rates  or  base  State 
individual  Income  txx,  collections  automati- 
cally Increase  by  about  16  percent  for  every 
10  percent  Increase  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  sharp  contrast,  general  retail  sales 
tax  collections  and  local  property  tax  re- 
ceipts Increase  only  In  proportion  to  GNP. 
The  greater  "elasticity"  of  the  personal  In- 
come tax  takes  on  critical  importance  be- 
cause the  States'  (and  their  local  govern- 
ments') overriding  fiscal  problem  Is  their 
need  for  additional  revenue.  Since  World 
War  II,  State  and  local  expenditures  have 
been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  8  percent 
per  year;  In  contrast,  the  annual  GNP 
growth  rate  has  been  about  5  percent. 

Second,  the  income  tax  is  a  more 
just  tax  than  those  which  now  dominate 
State  and  local  tax  structures.  Quoting 
John  Shannon,  once  more,  from  a  speech 
delivered  last  fall  before  the  National 
Tax  Association  Conference: 

The  Income  tax  stands  out  as  the  most 
effective  way  of  exempting  the  very  jxxar 
from  some  of  the  burden  of  state  and  local 
taxation.  Moreover,  the  use  of  this  tax  per- 
miu  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden  to  be 
adjusted  to  size  of  the  family  through  an 
exemption  system,  a  criterion  typically  dis- 
regarded by  the  proi>erty  tax  and  violated  by 
the  sales  tax.  The  economic  abUlty  of  the 
Income  tax  to  treat  Individuals  and  house- 
holds with  equal  Income  equally  also  grows 
In  lmp(jrtance  as  the  margin  between  peo- 
ples Income  and  their  consumer  expendi- 
tures widen  and  as  the  family  homestead 
becomes  less  and  less  Indicative  of  taxpayer 
ability. 

While  a  State  or  local  income  tax  ob- 
viously could  not  replace  consumer  and 
property  taxes,  it  could  level  the  regres- 
sive slant  of  present  tax  structures  and 
possibly  even  bring  about  a  progressive 
slant. 

By  encouraging  adoption  of  the  In- 
come tax  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, my  bill  recognizes  the  plight  of 
the  average  taxpayer  who  is  already 
heavily  overburdened  with  high  property 


taxes  on  his  modest  home  and  is  paying  a 
2-  or  3-percent  sales  tax  on  nearly  every- 
thing he  buys,  including  many  necessi- 
ties that  he  must  have  in  as  great  a 
quantity  as  the  rich  man  in  order  to  live. 
With  far  less  ability  to  do  so,  he  may 
pay.  In  absolute  terms,  as  much  toward 
the  support  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  his  well-to-do  neighbor  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street. 

This  is  not  fair.  But,  as  the  job  State 
and  local  governments  must  do  continues 
to  grow,  it  will  become  worse  and  worse. 
A  tax  credit  bill  would  provide  a  source 
of  relief — some  insurance  that  the  bur- 
den on  the  average  taxpayer  would  be 
less  likely  to  become  heavier  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  would  like  to  answer  one  criticism 
levied  at  the  tax  credit  as  an  approach 
to  the  revenue  crisis  of  State  govern- 
ments and  that  is  that  it  fails  to  provide 
for  equalization  between  rich  and  poor 
States.  It  would  give  more  aid  to  rela- 
tively high  income  urbanized  States  thus 
intensifying  interstate  fiscal  disparities, 
the  critics  argue.  But.  I  do  not  consider 
this  a  weakness  because  it  is  our  great 
metropolitan  areas  that  need  financial 
help  the  most.  The  greatest  public  ex- 
penditure demands  are  being  generated 
by  the  desperate  problems  of  the  central 
cities. 

The  Republican  tax-sharing  proposals 
ignore  this  fact  by  building  in  an  "equal- 
izer" in  the  form  of  extra  help  for  the  17 
States  with  the  lowest  personal  income 
per  capita,  which  are  primarily  rural 
States. 

It  is  obvious  that  what  system  serves 
best  as  an  equalizer  is  determined  by 
how  needs  are  defined.  And  the  Re- 
publican leaders  have  decided  that  tlie 
needs  of  the  beleaguered  big  cities  of  our 
country  are  of  secondary  concern,  which 
is  no  surprise  since  this  has  been  their 
traditional  stance. 

Probably  the  best  vehicle  for  equaliza- 
tion, in  the  end,  is  the  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  system.  Tax-base  sharing  of  the 
kind  I  am  proposing  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  this  load.  Let  it  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  by  the  grants  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  as  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
H.R.  7855 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against  5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  State 
and  local  Income  taxes  paid  by  an  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,   That    (al 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954   (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)    Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  40  as  section  41  and  by  In- 
serting after  section   39   the   following  new 
section: 
"See.  40.  State  and  Local   Income  Taxes. 

"(a)  In  Gentrai.. — There  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
State  and  local  Income  taxes  paid  during  such 
year. 

"(b)     LlMrTATION    ON    AMOUNT    OF   CREDrr.— 

The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year. 
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reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 
by  this  part  (other  than  this  section  and 
secUons  31  and  32  (1)  ). 

"(c)  No  CREDrr  Allowed  foe  Amoitnts 
Claimed  as  Deduction. — No  credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  section  for  any  amount 
which  Is  (or  has  been)  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  a  deduction  allowed  the  tax- 
payer under  section  164." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec   40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

and  inserting  In  liou  thereof 

"Sec    40.  State  and   local   income  taxes. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments   of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  Section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for 
taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  No  Deduction  Allowed  fob  State  or 
Local  Income  Taxes  Claimed  as  CREDrr. — No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
for  any  State  or  local  income  taxes  which 
are  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  a 
credit  allowed  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  under  section  40;  but  if  the  amount  of 
the  State  or  local  taxes  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  by  a  taxpayer  claiming  such  a 
credit  exceeds  the  maximum  credii  allow- 
able under  the  limitation  contained  in  sec- 
tion 40(bi,  the  excess  m.iy  be  allowed  (to 
the  extent  otherwise  allowable  i  ;is  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  tliis  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after   December    31.    1967. 

I  also  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  editorials  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  givin.s  supix)rt  to  the  ap- 
proach I  am  advocating  in  this  bill  and 
also  an  editorial  published  in  the  March 
5.  1967.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
(From  the  Washington  (DC.i  Post.  Jan  29. 
1967] 

New  Kind  of  Tax  Sharing 

So  much  Is  being  said  about  tax  sharing 
these  days  that  the  discussion  tends  to  cen- 
ter not  on  "whether."  but  on  "how."  Ad- 
vocates of  the  various  plans  assume  that 
Congress  will  do  something  because  the 
states  are  urgently  In  need  of  more  revenue 
and  because  the  Income  tax  Is  the  fairest 
and  beet  method  yet  devised  of  raising 
revenue.  Both  of  these  points  do  indeed 
seem  to  be  Irrefutable,  but  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  the  states  should  look  to 
Washington  hereafter  for  collection  of  a 
large  share  of  their  revenue. 

The  objective  to  be  sought  Is  more 
revenue  for  the  states  to  be  raised  with  less 
reliance  upon  regressive  property  and  sales 
taxes.  But  there  Is  no  special  virtue  in 
having  the  new  flow  of  income-tax  revenue 
routed  through  Federal  channels  Probably 
the  basic  principle  of  all  taxation  is  that  the 
taxes  should  be  laid  by  the  governments 
which  spend  the  money  so  that  the  ultimate 
control  will  rest  In  the  people  who  choose 
the  governments. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  principle  may  be 
made  In  cases  where  the  Federal  Governrnent 
wishes  to  aid  special  functions,  such  as  edu- 
cation or  highway  building  and  to  even  the 
disparities  In  tax-paying  ability.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  Federal  grants.  It  would  be 
a  very  different  matter  for  Congress  to  levy 
a  national  tax  to  be  turned  over  to  the  states 
for  •nlscell'>neous  purposes  with  no  strings 
attached. 

Many  of  the  tax-sharing  plans  that  are 
being  offered  do  have  strings  attached,  and 


these 


are   open    to   the    grave    objection    of 


sWftlng  control  over  local  functions  to  the 
"<ieral  bureaucracy.     And   If    bureaucratic 


controls  were  to  be  relaxed  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, there  would  be  danger  of  Inviting  care- 
less spending  by  the  broad  separation  of  the 
taxing  and  spending  powers. 

Instead  of  having  the  Increased  tax  funds 
flow  to  Washington  and  back  to  state  capi- 
tals, therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
states  to  collect  their  own  Income  taxes.  The 
tax  sharers  reply  that  about  one  third  of  the 
states  have  no  Income  taxes.  In  some  other 
states  the  Income  taxes  are  quite  inadequate 
or  are  not  properly  graduated  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay.  But  these  weaknesses  can  be 
corrected  without  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  state  taxes  to  Congress. 

We  suggesi  that  the  best  approach  is  to 
give  the  states  an  incentive  to  the  enactment 
of  sound  and  progressive  income  taxes  of 
their  own.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
an  act  of  Congress  turning  over  to  each  state 
1  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  in  its  area  on  condition  that  the 
state  enact  an  income  tax  of  its  own  which 
would  bear  on  each  individual  and  corpora- 
tion m  the  state  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
Federal  tax 

Each  state  would  be  free  to  collect  1.  5  or 
10  per  cent  ( or  more  if  necessary )  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  from  its  own  residents.  The  ai- 
rangement  would  have  the  enormous  advan- 
tiigc  of  abolishing  complicated  state  income- 
tax  returns.  The  taxpayer  could  make  Ills 
state  return  by  simply  taking  the  appropri- 
ate percentage  of  his  Federal  tax.  Many  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  lalxjr  would  be  saved  and 
v.ist  quantities  of  paper. 

In  addition  the  stat-es  would  have  new 
sources  of  revenue  equitably  distributed 
among  their  own  taxpayers.  Taxing  and 
spending  authority  woulci  remain  largely  in 
the  Eajne  hands.  And  since  the  incentive 
would  doubtless  draw  all  the  states  into  the 
plan,  the  present  pull  of  nonincome-tax 
states  upon  people  and  industry  would  be 
ininiml/.ed.  If  we  are  to  have  tax  sharing, 
these  major  advantages  should  not  be  over- 
lookcd- 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.  i  Post. 

Feb   17.  1967) 

Tax-Sharing  Mirage 

The  rising  demand  for  revenue  sharing  Is 
in  large  measure  a  protest  against  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Sponsors  of  the  numerous 
revenue-sharing  plans  that  are  blossoming 
on  Capitol  Hill  think  the  states  can  do  a 
better  job  of  channeling  funds  into  educa- 
tion, welfare,  public  works  and  so  forth  than 
the  multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies  hand- 
ing out  grants-in-aid.  Representative  Laird. 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference, doubtless  spoke  for  many  of  his  col- 
leagues the  other  day  when  he  described  his 
own  t.tx-sharing  bill  as  a  move  for  "a 
.strengthened  and  better  balanced  Federal 
f^ystem." 

Tliere  is  much  sympathy  with  this  view  on 
the  spending  side.  Congress  is  now  dis- 
tributing about  $14  billion  a  year  to  the 
states  and  local  governments,  and  about  half 
of  this  trickles  through  190  different  pro- 
prams  in  relatively  small  sums  which  may 
make  little  impression  on  grave  social  and 
educational  problems  at  tlie  local  commu- 
nity level.  States  complain  that  local 
priorities  are  often  Ignored  because  Federal 
funds  are  allocated  on  a  matching  basis,  and 
local  governments  tend  to  favor  the  projects 
for  which  help  is  available  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  pressing  needs. 

What  is  being  widely  recommended,  there- 
fore, is  a  shift  from  grants-in-aid  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  to  an  allocation  of  Federal 
revenues  to  the  states  with  no  strings 
attached.  The  Laird  bill,  for  example, 
would  turn  over  to  the  states  a  straight  5 
per  cent  of  the  Federal  personal  income 
taxes  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation as  modified  by  a  "tax-effort  ratio" 
provision  and  an  "equalization"  formula. 
In  effect  Mr   Laird  is  saying  that  the  states 


.are  best  able  to  solve  their  own  problems; 
that  all  they  lack  Is  revenue,  and  that  they 
cannot  now  get  the  essential  revenue  because 
they  can  tap  only  the  dregs  left  over  from 
confiscatory  Federal  taxes. 

Here  is  the  great  mirage  that  Is  luring  on 
the  revenue-sharing  safari.  Mr.  Laird  and 
ills  colleagues  seem  to  assume  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  taxes  which  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  the  states  can  be  painlessly 
exacted  by  Federal  authority.  Actually,  of 
course,  the  states  have  as  much  right  to  levy 
income  taxes  as  does  Congress,  and  $5  billion 
or  $15  billion  collected  by  the  states  for  edu- 
cation, policing  and  so  forth  would  not  be 
niore  onerous  than  the  same  amount  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury  if  the  tax  bases  were 
the  s.ur.e.  Grants-in-aid  could  then  be  used 
for  evening  benefits  among  the  states. 

The  critical  weakness  of  all  the  revenue- 
sharing  schemes  we  have  seen  on  the  Hill 
is  their  removal  from  the  states  of  their 
revenue-raising  responsibilities.  This  would 
be  a  crucial  blow  to  the  Federal  system  It 
would  write  into  the  law  an  utterly  unsound 
principle  of  separating  the  taxing  and 
spending  powers 

Mr.  Laird  has  provided  in  his  bill  a  highly 
commendable  Federal  tax  credit  for  all  local 
taxes  paid  up  to  40  per  cent.  No  doubt  that 
would  encourage  the  states  to  adjust  many 
of  their  obsolete  revenue  laws  and  probably 
to  draw  more  heavily  upon  Income  taxes 
But  we  think  Congress  can  devise  a  much 
better  Incentive  for  the  states  to  modernize 
their  revenue  laws.  WTiat  Is  needed  Is  not 
the  pouring  out  of  more  Federal  funds,  with 
no  strings  attached,  but  congressional  rec- 
ognition that  the  states  are  entitled  to  a  f  .ir 
share  of  the  income-tax  field  and  an  incen- 
tive that  will  help  them  to  take  advantage 
of  It. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Mar.  5,  19G7| 
Education  in  Tax  Sharing 

A  round  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  sharing  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  Is  not  the  simple  matter 
many  of  its  champions  suggested  it  would  be 

Politicians  are  beguiled  by  the  notion  that 
the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  ease  the  financial  bind  afflicting  states 
and  municipalities.  But  they  have  discovered 
that  there  can  be  no  fiscal  dividends  while 
the  nation  is  fighting  a  war  and  they  are 
at  odds  over  how  much  should  be  distributed 
and  who  should  get  it  after  the  return  of 
peace.  Governors  insist  that  when  there  are 
funds  to  share  they  should  get  them,  while 
Mayors  insist  that  funds  must  be  channeled 
directly  to  the  cities. 

This  confusion  must  not  deter  an  objective 
study  of  tax  sharing  As  Walter  W  Heller 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  vital  need  to  re- 
store balance  to  the  Federal-state  financial 
relationship.  Now.  he  has  observed,  "eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  powerful  tax  system  .  .  . 
generate  new  revenues  faster  than  they  gen- 
erate new  demands  on  the  Federal  purse 
But  at  the  state-local  level  the  situation  is 
reversed.  Under  the  whiplash  of  prosperity, 
responsibilities  are  outstripping  revenues  " 

Tax  sharing  is  also  desirable  because  of  tiie 
problems  and  pressures  that  ha\e  accompa- 
nied tlie  mushrooming  growth  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  Because  many  of  these  proj- 
ects require  the  states  to  match  Federal  pay- 
ments, their  budgets  have  been  shaped — and 
distorted— by  what  Washington  thinks 
should  be  done  ratiier  than  by  their  own 
assessments  of  need.  And  because  other 
projects  bypass  state  or  local  governments 
altogether,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  states 
will  become  dominated  by  the  Federal  fiscal 
authority. 

Congress  will  have  to  choose  between  two 
different  ways  of  removing  this  threat  and 
redressing  the  Federal-state  balance.  One 
way  is  the  Heller  plan,  which  calls  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  send  a  fixed  portion 
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of  the  Individual  tax  revenues  collected  by 
the  Treaaury  bacit  to  the  states.  Originally, 
the  Heller  plan  contemplated  unconditional 
grants  to  the  states.  But  fears  that  funds 
might  be  wasted  have  led  Its  advocates  to 
propose  that  money  be  dispersed  In  block 
grants  tagged  for  specific  purposes,  such  as 
education.  Every  state  would  get  a  share  of 
each  grant,  but  the  plan  could  be  altered  to 
give  relatively  bigger  portions  of  funds  to 
the  poorer  states. 

In  contrast,  the  other  sharing  scheme  for 
provldlni?  enlarged  Federal  tax  credits  on 
payments  of  state  Income  taxes  would  bene- 
fit only  those  states  levying  an  Income  tax. 
It  would  also  mean,  of  course,  that  the  states 
would  be  getting  back  funds  In  strict  pro- 
portion to  what  they  pay  In. 

Either  system  could  be  designed  to  provide 
funds  directly  to  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
states,  but  there  are  significant  differences 
between  the  two.  The  tax  credit  approach 
appears  superior.  It  would  create  pressure 
for  universal  adoption  of  state  Income 
taxes,  which  would  automatically  strengthen 
the  fiscal  position  of  the  states.  Even  more 
Important.  It  would  establish  a  direct  link 
between  spending  and  taxing.  Under  the  tax 
credit  plan,  states  initiating  new  spending 
programs  would  still  have  to  finance  them: 
but  under  the  block  grant  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  the  bill,  which  means 
It  would  face  constant  pressure  to  step  up 
Its  dividends  to  the  states. 

Whatever  Congress  ultimately  decides,  tax 
sharing  deserves  thorough  study  rather 
than  political  deal  making.  Congress 
would  be  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a 
nonpartisan  commission  to  explore  the  ad- 
vantages— and  disadvantages — of  each  ap- 
proach. With  the  Vietnam  war  going  on. 
there  Is  still  time  to  set  up  such  a  commis- 
sion, which  has  been  projjosed  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  others. 
Congress  would  do  well  to  pass  such  a  bill 
and  get  some  education  on  tax  sharing  be- 
fore committing  Itself  on  future  fiscal 
dividends. 


VET- 


STATEMENT      OF     BLINDED 
ERANS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  president  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association.  Mr.  James  F.  C. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  presented  a  very  helpful  and 
thoughtful  message  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  the  text  of 
Mr.  Hyde's  remarks: 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  was 
founded  in  1945  by  servicemen  who  were 
blinded  during  World  War  II.  Since  then, 
its  membership  has  steadily  grown  and  now 
includes  veterans  whose  blindness  resulted 
from  service  In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the 
Korean  Conflict,  in  Vietnam,  and  during 
peacetime  service. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  has  been 
to  assist  the  nation's  blinded  veterans  to 
effectively  cope  with  and  overcome  the  sev- 
erally handicapping  effects  of  blindness,  with 
the  ultimate  goal  being  satisfying  gainful 
employment  commensurate  with  Individual 
capability.  To  help  each  blinded  veteran 
achieve  this  goal,  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation has  worked  In  a  number  of  ways. 
It  has  striven  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
high   quality,   comprehenalve   rehabilitation 


services  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
has  successfully  sought  Congressional  action 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  conditions 
of  blinded  veterans.  It  has  seen  to  it  that 
information  about  available  services  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  blinded  veteran  and  his  fam- 
ily. It  has  motivated  and  encouraged  the 
blinded  veteran  to  desire  rehabilitation. 
And  through  its  Headquarters'  staff,  field 
workers,  and  regional  group  service  officers,  it 
has  graphically  demonstrated  to  the  blinded 
veteran,  his  family,  and  prospective  employ- 
ers that  the  seemingly  overwhelming  handi- 
caps imposed  by  blindness  can  indeed  be 
positively  dealt  with  and  successfully  over- 
come. 

All  services  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, whether  provided  on  an  Indivld- 
u.ilized  basis  through  field  workers  or  col- 
lectively through  Its  spokesman  function, 
are  freely  provided  to  all  blinded  veterans 
regardless  of  their  membership  status. 

As  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  national 
veterans'  groups— although  being  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  ratio  of  members  to  eligible 
members^- the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion has  been  a  dynamic  force  behind  the 
tremendous  advances  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  twenty  years  In  the  fields  of 
veterans'  affairs  and  blind  rehabilitation: 
and  it  has  never  hesitated  to  initiate  and 
support  those  causes  which  would  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  the  blinded  veteran's 
place  as  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  has  never 
been  a  "gimme"  organization  and  because  of 
this,  it  is  highly  regarded  by  other  veterans' 
organizations,  by  public  and  private  agencies 
In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  particularly  mindful  and 
appreciative  of  the  regard  that  you  and  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  have  shown  toward  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  through  the  years.  On 
behalf  of  the  Association.  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  pledge  continuation  of  the  standards 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  and  to  assure  the 
Committee  that  the  BVA's  expressed  Interest 
In  pertinent  legislation  will  continue  to  be 
realistic,  well  thought-out.  and  Jusified.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  present  legislative 
program  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
meets  these  criteria. 

Of  primary  Importance  to  the  members  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Ai^soclation  at  this 
time  is  passage  of  H.R.  7118.  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, which  would  amend  Chapter  13. 
Title  38  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  provide  survivor- 
ship protection  in  the  form  of  eligibility  for 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 
for  the  widows  and  dependent  children  of 
deceased,  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
veterans,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  death. 
We  feel  that  this  would  fill  a  very  real  g.»p  in 
the  protection  that  should  be  afforded  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  have  been  severely 
disadvantaged  by  reason  of  service-connected 
Injuries  or  disease.  In  our  opinion,  such 
protection  can  be  specifically  Justified  be- 
cause (1)  the  ability  of  these  men  to  build 
up  an  estate  for  their  survivors  has  been 
substantially  impaired.  If  not  destroyed;  (2) 
their  disability  prevents  their  wives  from 
obtaining  employment  to  augment  the  fam- 
ily Income:  (3)  their  Insurability  Is  generally 
substantially  decreased;  and  (4)  there  Is 
precedent  for  equating  the  dependents  of 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  veterans 
with  the  survivors  of  deceased  veterans — 
most  notably.  In  the  War  Orphans  Act. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  will  be  ex- 
tremely Interested  in  the  fact  that  generally, 
for  reasons  like  these,  Canada  has  already 
taken  this  Important  step  In  protecting  the 
survivors  of  Its  seriously  disabled  veterans. 
We  earnestly  request  the  Committee  on 
Veteran*'  Aitalrs  to  act  favorably  on  this 
Important  measure. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  Is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease In  disability  compensation  this  year, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  substantial  rise 
m  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  Increase 
The  Association  fully  supports  the  bill  the 
Chairman  has  Introduced  for  this  piirpose 
H.R.  1386.  We  think  the  increases  are  fully 
Justified  now. 

Increases  In  Social  Security  benefits,  in 
pensions  for  veterans  with  non-service  con- 
nected disabilities,  and  for  retired  Govern- 
ment personnel,  have  recently  been  recom- 
mended or  approved.  Veterans  disabled  in 
the  service  of  their  country  and  also  living 
on  fixed  rates  of  compensation  are  certainly 
entitled  to  similar  consideration. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  wel- 
comed President  Johnson's  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  31,  1967,  titled  Amer- 
ica's Servicemen  and  Veterans.  We  strongly 
feel  that  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
are  entitled  to  and  should  be  provided  the 
full  range  of  benefits  accorded  veterans  o.' 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  and 
we  congratulate  the  Committee  on  its  prompt 
action  in  reporting  out  a  bill  for  this  purpose 

We  are  particularly  aware  of  the  need  to 
extend  the  $1,600  automobile  allowance 
grant  to  veterans  with  special  disabilities; 
however  we  believe  that  this  benefit  should 
be  extended  to  all  those  veterans  who  were 
blinded,  paralyzed,  or  suffered  the  loss  of 
limbs  from  service-connected  causes  after 
January  31.  1955. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  Is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  role  it  played  in  the 
establishment  of  the  blind  rehabilitation 
center  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Hlnes.  Illinois,  in  May.  1948.  The 
methods  developed  during  World  War  II  in 
teaching  blind  and  visually  Impaired  vet- 
erans the  skills  and  techniques  of  basic  and 
advanced  orientation  and  mobility,  and  other 
rehabilitation  skills,  were  thus  preserved  and 
made  available  to  those  veterans  who  were 
blinded  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  Conflict. 
peacetime  service.  Vietnam,  and  subsequent 
blindness  due  to  the  deterioration  of  service- 
Incurred  eye  Injuries.  The  Association  is  also 
pleased  that  it  was  able  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  establishment  of  two  addi- 
tional blind  rehabilitation  centers,  one  to  be 
opened  shortly  In  Palo  Alto,  California,  and 
a  second  to  be  established  In  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  We  are  counting  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  see  that  these  cen- 
ters are  opened  on  schedule. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  your  expressed  Interest  in  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation and  to  once  again  commend  you 
and  your  associates  for  your  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  dedicated  service  to 
the  causes  to  which  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation  are  both   equally  dedicated. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BlantonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  State 
Senator  John  S.  Wilder,  of  Somenille, 
Tenn..  for  many  years  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  in  his  commimity  and  tlie 
State  of  Tennessee.  Among  his  many 
duties,  Senator  Wilder  is  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water    Conservation    Districts— NACD. 
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He  recently  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  and  his  statement  is  an  excel- 
lent one  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is 
imixirtant  to  us  all.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude said  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  consider  same. 
The  statement  follows : 

Statement  bv  John  S.  Wu,deh,  Somekvii-le, 
Tenn. 

I  am  John  S.  Wilder  of  Somerville,  Ten- 
nessee, vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts (NACD).  The  A.'jsociatlon  represents 
approximately  3,000  local  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  In  all  60  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Our  purposes 
are  the  consenatlon,  orderly  development, 
and  wise  use  of  the  Nation's  land,  water, 
timber,  and  related  natural  resources  through 
the  exercise  of  local  Initiative  and  the  opera- 
tion of  local  programs  in  cooperation  with 
landowners  as  well  as  federal  and  state  re- 
iource  agencies. 

Close  to  18,000  men  and  women  serve  with- 
out pay  as  the  governing  officials  of  these 
local  Districts.  Approximately  2.000,000  land- 
owners are  cooperators  in  the  Districts'  pro- 
grams. 

Throughout  the  country.  District  officials 
and  District  cooperators  have  a  continuing 
and  active  Interest  in  the  condition,  the  use, 
and  the  Improvement  of  public  lands  man- 
aged by  the  federal  government.  In  literally 
thousands  of  situations,  the  public  lands  are 
intermingled  with — or  are  adjacent  to — lands 
in  private  ownership.  The  condition  and  the 
management  of  the  public  lands  have  Im- 
portant effects  on  the  adjoining  private  lands. 
As  a  general  statement,  they  are  physically 
inter-related.  Very  often,  they  are  economi- 
cally related. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  appropriation  items  for  fiscal 
year  1968  for  certain  resource  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  well  as 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  level  of  government  Investment  In 
programs  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  Is  a  matter  of 
deep  and  continuing  Interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Association.  This  is  true  with 
respect  to  programs  affecting  public  lands, 
as  It  Is  for  programs  focused  on  privately- 
owned  lands. 

Both  categories  of  ownership  and  the 
resources  Involved  are  experiencing  steadily 
greater  pressures,  either  to  meet  the  rising 
demands  for  production  of  food,  fiber,  and 
forage;  or  the  similarly  increasing  demands 
for  various  uses,  such  as  recreation,  water 
supply,  and   wflldllfe  preservation. 

In  the  face  of  these  pressures,  the  re- 
source management  Job  is  becoming  more 
complex  and  more  expensive.  Since  t!iese 
resources  are  the  raw  materials  of  our 
economy  and  the  very  essence  of  our  en- 
vironment, we  have  no  alternative  to  doing 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good 
supply  and  in  good  condition. 

The  NACD  recognizes,  however,  that  all 
the  desirable  work  cannot  tse  undertaken 
at  once.  We  understand  the  need  to  be 
selective  and  to  set  some  kind  of  priorities. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  tliat  effective 
resource  work  can  rarely  be  accomplished 
■wlftly,  and  It  Is  Important  to  anticipate 
oncoming  requirements  that  could  become 
crlUcal, 

rOREST  SERVICE 

The  oncoming  requirements  for  wood 
products  are  a  case  In  point.  Projections 
by  the  Forest  Service  indicate  the  demand 
for  forest  products  will  double  by  the  end 
0^  the  century.  Since  the  Increased  pro- 
duction cannot  be  obtained  by  substantial 


additions  to  the  acreage  of  commercial  forest 
lands,  most  of  It  will  have  to  come  from 
better  protection,  better  management,  and 
Improved  yield  rates  from  existing  forests. 

An  important  share  if  this  future  wood 
supply  will  be  harvested  from  relatively 
small  timber  tracts  which  are  parts  of 
farms,  ranches,  and  similar  properties. 

For  this  reason,  the  state  and  private  for- 
estry cooperation  items  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice budget  are  of  particular  interest  to  Soil 
and  Water  Conser\-ation  Districts.  These 
items  cover  programs  which  directly  assist 
District  cooperators  with  fire  protection, 
woodland  Insect  and  disease  protection,  rea- 
sonably-priced forest  and  shelterbelt  plant- 
ing stock,  and  technical  forestry  assistance 
In  the  management  and  marketing  of  tim- 
ber. 

Most  of  the  4.000.000  private  woodland 
owners  of  the  United  States  are  in  Conser- 
vation Districts.  Most  all  of  these  owners 
need  the  fire  protection,  low-cost  tree  seed- 
lings, and  technical  forestry  services  offered 
through  these  cooperative  programs.  They 
are  essential  to  development  of  the  multiple- 
use  capabilities  of  the  forests. 

The  cooperative-state-federal  forestry  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  largely  through  the 
State  Foresters.  The  State  Foresters  and 
their  men  on  the  ground  work  closely  with 
Conservation  Districts  and  with  District  co- 
operators  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  the  Conservation 
Districts  of  the  nation  have  written  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  state  forestry  agencies 
and  another  third,  at  least,  are  cooperating 
regularly  without  written   agreements. 

We  are  pleased  by  this  trend.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  Increasing  attention  to  farm 
forestry  by  individual  Districts  and  private 
woodland  owners. 

Districts  value  highly  tlie  assistance  they 
are  getting  from  state  forestry  agencies.  In- 
deed, they  have  made  known  their  need  for 
more  of  it. 

We  want  to  empliasize  our  needs  for  forest 
fire  control.  Tlie  enlarged  use  of  forests, 
especially  by  sportsmen  and  recreatlonlsts, 
has  increased  the  need  for  this  protective  pro- 
gram. It  Is  an  essential  program,  but  we 
have  noted  with  genuine  concern  that  the 
federal  share  of  the  financing  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  program  needs. 
As  one  result  of  this,  the  states  have  been 
forced  to  assume  most  of  the  added  costs 
In  recent  years. 

Although  a  federal  fund  In  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000  annually  Is  authorized  for  use  in 
the  Clarke-McNary  Section  2  program,  actual 
federal  participation  in  the  effort  dropped 
to  an  all-time  low  of  15  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Our  infor- 
mation indicates  a  federal  partlcip>ation  that 
year  of  $12,803,000,  compared  with  nearly 
$72,250,000  of  state  and  private  funds. 

The  federal  appropriation  for  the  Coopera- 
tive Fire  Control  Program  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  is  essentially  the  same — $12,811,000. 

Althovigh  the  financial  burdens  being  as- 
sumed by  the  federal  government  are  enor- 
movis.  there  is  clearly  a  feeling  in  some  states 
that  the  federal  government's  participation 
In  the  Cooperative  Fire  Control  Program 
should  be  strengthened.  Many  state  fire  con- 
trol officials  believe  that  further  large  in- 
creases in  state  and  private  funds  are  un- 
likely. 

Prospects  of  a  leveling  off  in  program  ac- 
tivities would  not  disturb  us  so  much  if  it 
were  not  for  the  following  facts — 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  an  estimated 
526  million  acres  of  state  and  private  forest 
lands  were  in  need  of  protection.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  480  million  acres  had 
been  placed  under  organized  protection,  leav- 
ing about  46  million  acres  unprotected. 
Moreover,  the  level  of  protection  was  classi- 
fied as  inadequate  on  approximately  200  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  "protected"  base. 

The  capabilities  of  forest  lands  for  all  their 
multiple    uses — recreation,    forage,    wildlife, 


and  sp>ecial  forest  products,  as  well  as  tim- 
ber— cannot  be  fully  developed  unless  protec- 
tion from  fire  is  assured. 

We  urge,  therefore,  an  Intensification  and 
expansion  of  the  effective  fire  protection  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  we  wish  to  associate  our- 
selves with  the  National  Association  of  State 
Foresters  in  reqiiesting  an  increase  of  $3,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1968  In  the  Forest  Service 
budget  item  for  Cooperation  in  Forest  Fire 
Control.  This  would  represent  an  increase  to 
$15,811,000  for  this  item,  which  is  carried  In 
the  budget  at  $12,811,000. 

Our  special  interest  in  the  preceding  item 
Is  not  Intended  to  reflect  any  lack  of  con- 
cern about  other  items  in  the  Forest  Service 
budget.  Our  Association  Is  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  all  aspects  of  the  forestry  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Forests  coincide  to  a  major 
degree  with  the  rural  areas  h;.ving  the  great- 
est need  for  economic  improvement  and  pre- 
sent one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  its 
accomplishment.  In  fact,  most  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  In  the  East  were  established 
in  cutover  areas  which  required  substantial 
investments  to  restore  productivity.  The  in- 
creases for  more  timber  sales,  for  recreation, 
fire  protection,  land  exchange  work,  end  for- 
est roads  and  trails  are  sorely  needed.  We 
support  them. 

The  increases  for  research  Items  for  timber, 
management  of  forest  watersheds,  forest 
products  utilization,  resource  economics,  and 
rec-ention  are  needed  to  provide  facts  to  the 
action  programs  of  many  public  agencies 
and  to  private  enterprise  in  the  forestry  and 
related  resource  fields.  With  the  current  ex- 
pansion of  forest-based  recreation,  the  rela- 
tively new  research  program  of  Recreation 
Research  is  partictilarly  in  need  of 
strengthening. 

We  hope  your  Committee  will  see  fit  to  ap- 
prove the  proposed  budget  in  full  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests  and  Forest  Research  programs 
before  you.  We  believe  they  could  be  well 
supported    at   a   higher   level. 

BT.-REAU    OF    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

The  condition  of  the  pu'olic  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
is  a  matter  of  continuing  concern  to  Con- 
servation Districts.  We  are  steadily  aware 
that  millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  are  so 
directly  associated  with  the  management  of 
privately-owned  lands — either  through  lease 
or  permit  arrangements,  or  by  the  simple 
fact  that  they  exist  side  by  side — that  the 
success  of  private  operations  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  public  lands.  This  means 
good  vegetative  cover  and  the  application  of 
essential  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures where  needed. 

As  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  before,  the 
best  evidence  is  that  better  vegetative  cover 
and  much  more  intensive  use  of  conservation 
measures  are  needed  on  most  of  the  177  nxil- 
lion  acres  administered  by  BLM  within  the 
contiguous  western  states.  The  Bureau's  in- 
ventory of  conservation  needs  on  the  public 
lands  indicates,  for  example,  the  need  lor 
revegetation  on  more  than  11.700,000  acres, 
the  control  of  undesirable  plants  on  more 
than  14.000,000  acres,  and  the  application  of 
other  conservation  practices  on  neariy  16.000- 
000  acres.  This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of 
needs. 

It  Is  altogether  evident  that  millions  of 
acres  of  the  reserved  lands  are  deteriorating 
at  a  very  serious  rate.  Continuing  soil  losses 
on  more  than  100  million  acres,  largely  the 
result  of  depleted  plant  cover,  are  inflicting 
double  damage.  Tliey  are  not  only  reducing 
the  usefulness  of  an  extremely  valuable  up- 
land resource,  but  pouring  costly  deposits  of 
sediment  into  downstream  valleys  and  reser- 
voirs. The  damage  to  downstream  areas  In- 
cludes agriculture,  recreation,  and  the  struc- 
tures built  for  flood  control,  water  supply, 
and  power. 

In  the  face  of  this  evident  damage  and  very 
large  need,  we  find  It  very  hard  to  under- 
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stand  the  proposed  decrease  of  $835,000  In 
the  soil  and  watershed  conservation  Item  for 
BLM  In  the  1968  budget 

When  this  figure  Is  translated  to  the  land, 
we  find  that  It  means  a  reduction  In  the  ap- 
plication of  conservation  practices  such  as 
contour  trenching,  pitting,  furrowing,  and 
water  spreading  on  92.000  acres.  It  would 
mean  200  fewer  miles  of  protective  fences 
and  55.000  fewer  acres  receiving  revegetatlon 
care  than  are  currently  scheduled  In  fiscal 
year  1967 

In  our  Judgment,  this  kind  of  cut-back  Is 
Insupportable.  At  a  time  when  spokesmen 
for  the  federal  government  are  emphasizing 
the  Importance  of  natural  resources,  the 
dangers  of  water  pollution,  and  the  need  for 
attention  to  our  envlroment  and  natural 
beauty — comes  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  very 
work  on  the  governments  own  lands.  More- 
over, It  comes  at  a  time  when  receipts  from 
the  disposition  of  resources  are  climbing  Ln 
virtually  every  category  to  an  estimated  total 
of  nearly  $626,000,000  " 

We  believe  It  is  not  only  good  economic 
sense,  but  a  responsibility  of  leadership  In 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch  to  set 
a  good  ex.imple  of  resource  stewardship.  One 
would  be  hiud  put  to  find  a  better  place  to 
demonstrate  this  leadership  than  on  the 
public    domain    ndmliiisterod    by    the    BLM. 

We  believe  it  is  extremely  important  to 
maintain — and  not  cut  back — the  momen- 
tum for  soil  and  moisture  conseiv.ition  oi; 
public   lands 

We  urge  tlie  committee  to  take  a  more 
constructive  step  than  that  proposed  by  the 
budget.  Instead  of  a  reduction  of  $835,000 
for  this  important  work,  as  the  budget  pro- 
poses, we  believe  the  committee  sliould  rec- 
ommend an  Increase  to  bring  this  item  to 
$16,000,000  This  would  be  a  rise  of  $1,093,000 
over  the  sum  apjjropriated  for  soil  and  water- 
shed conserviition  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
The  Increase  is  amply  Justified,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, by  the  formidable  backlog  of  work 
built  up  over  decades  of  Inattention  and 
by  the  substantial  benefits  that  follow 
the  installation  of  essentini  conservation 
measures 

BUREAU    OF    SPORT    FISHERIES    .^ND    WILDLIFE 

The  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  con- 
taining approximately  30  million  acres,  is 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  benefit  of  wildlife 
and  Its  habitat.  In  addition,  the  refuge 
units  are  managed  to  allow  use  by  the  public. 
Insofar  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  basic 
purposes. 

At  the  time  these  refuge  lands  are  ac- 
quired, a  considerable  acreage  is  marked  by 
conditions  of  deteriorated  soil,  water,  and 
vegetation.  The  Bureau  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions  in  order  to  obtain  ef- 
ficient management  and  maximum  produc- 
tion The  most  severely  eroding  areas  get 
first  attention,  along  with  those  areas  where 
delay   in    treatment    would   accelerate   costs. 

Less  than  half  of  the  needed  conservation 
work  has  been  completed  on  Bureau  lands 
and  the  annual  rate  of  accomplishment  Is 
discouraging.  The  budget  proposes  an  ap- 
propriation of  S713.000  for  the  soil  and  mois- 
ture conservation  item  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year — an  amount  essentially  the  same  as  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Bureau's  primary 
mission,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  visit  these  unique 
areas  each  year,  we  hope  the  committee  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  an  Increase, 
however  moderate.   In  this  Item. 

OTHER    I'SDI    AGENCIES 

Our  association  is  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary costs  the  country  Is  now  carry- 
ing because  of  the  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  recognize  that  this 
places  limitations  on  what  can  be  done  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  in  many  Important  areas 
Of     resource    management — and     we     have 


stressed  In  our  statement  only  those  Items 
we  consider  to  be  of  exceptional  urgency. 
In  addition,  however,  we  wish  to  record 
our  su[)port  for  the  budget  proposals  per- 
taining to  the  soil  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion items  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  well  as 
the  forestry  and  fire  control  items  for  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affair'^ 


WE  URGENTLY  NEED  A  5-YEAR 
POPULATION  CENSUS 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appear 
before  you  and  this  great  body  this 
afternoon  to  support  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wiiliam  J.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  legislation  he  has  intro- 
duced. The  bill  is  H.R.  7659.  It  provides 
for  a  mid-decade  census  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  housing  in  the  year 
1975  and  every  10  years  thereafter.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  provides  for  a  5-year 
census  of  our  population. 

It  is  now  almost  3  years  ago  that  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  pointins  out  that  we 
badly  need  a  national  census  of  this 
kind.  Quite  understandably  in  the  89th 
Congress  we  were  concerned  with  other 
priority  legislation  and  therefore  could 
not  act  on  a  5-year  census  bill  But,  in 
tlic  legislation  we  passed,  we  intensified 
the  need.  The  programs  we  initiated  can 
only  be  implemented  and  pursued  in  the 
future  through  the  use  of  adequate 
statistics.  And.  ten  years  between  popu- 
lation censuses  is  entirely  too  long  to 
wait. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvanir  [Mr. 
Green  I,  in  introducing  5-year  census 
bills  also.  They  are  Mr.  Fuqua.  H.R.  593, 
and  Mr.  Pool.  H.R.  1087,  who  introduced 
earlier  versions;  and  Mr.  Nix.  H.R.  7661: 
Mr.  Udall.  H.R.  7662;  Mr.  Brasco.  H.R. 
7663;  Mr.  Perkins,  H.R.  7664;  Mr.  But- 
ton. H.R.  7665;  and  I,  H.R.  7660.  who 
introduced  the  administration's  draft.  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  administration 
is  in  favor  of  a  5-year  census. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  needs  for 
5 -year  census  statistics — the  planning  of 
the  private  industry  of  our  country  and 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments; more  up-to-date  statistics  for 
our  programs  of  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  poverty,  housing,  and  trans- 
portation; and  statistics  to  help  cope 
with  the  problems  of  our  cities.  But.  in 
conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
greatest  need  is  for  small  area  statis- 
tics— statistics  for  counties,  cities,  met- 
ropolitan areas,  census  tracts,  blocks,  and 
other  subdivisions  closest  to  each  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  closest  to 
each  of  us  here. 

I  am  hopeful  when  this  important  leg- 
islation comes  before  us  that  we  will  act 
favorably  on  it. 


ADDRESS  OF  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN  AT 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE LUNCHEON,  FRIDAY.  MARCH 
31.  1967 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  ad- 
dressed the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee luncheon  for  State  chairmen  and 
vice  chairmen  Fiiday  noon.  March  31. 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  I  in- 
clude Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  re- 
marks with  mine  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O  Brien 

I  am  very  plMsed  that  my  good  friend  John 
B  illey  asked  me  to  meet  with  you  today 

I  am  particularly  pleased — because  I  know 
from  experience — th.it  when  it  comes  to  the 
creation  of  effective  political  machinery  — 
nothing  is  more  important  than  the  lc.\cler- 
shlp  of  our  State  organizations. 

You  are  builders  of  the  foundatlon-fcr  a 
successful   party — and   successful   c:imp.iign 

The  other  day  I  read  of  an  Interesting 
group  .   .   .  called  the  'Procrastinator's  Club  ' 

It's  a  humorous  group  that  specializes  in 
fighting  for  lost  causes. 

For  example,  they  like  to  picket,  carrying 
signs  such  as.  "Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Fight,' 
"Keep  Cool  With  Coolidge.  "  "Prosperity  is 
Around  the  Corner."  "Don't  Waste  a  Nickel 
on  Seward's  Folly."  "Impeach  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall." 

It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun.  but  that's  about 
all  it  is. 

A  political  party  that  spends  its  time  look- 
ing backward,  and  chewing  over  lost  causes 
probably  isn't  having  as  much  fun.  and  cer- 
tainly Isn't  doing  Its  future  any  good. 

All  of  us  could  spend  time  and  energy 
mulling  over  the  events  of  last  October  and 
November,  gaging  what  we  did  and  what  wc 
didn't  do.  and  finding  fault.  Listening  to 
the  pundits  and  failing  to  review  political 
history. 

We  could  spend  the  time,  but  it  would 
be  time  wasted. 

The  important  consideration  is  not  the 
pust  but  the  future. 

What  do  we  do  now? 

Where  are  we  going? 

Are  we  mastering  events,  or  are  we  being 
m.istered   by  events? 

I  know  that  this  forward  look  has  been  the 
governing  strategy  here  in  the  Committee. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  National  house 
is  in  good  order. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  degree  of 
order  in  your  house. 

My  observations  around  the  country  in 
the  last  four  months  have  given  me  deep 
concern. 

A  number  of  States  reflect  a  disunion  in 
State  and  local  Democratic  organizations. 

We  all  recall  that  Will  Rogers  once  said, 
"I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organized  politi- 
cal party. 

"I  am  a  Democrat." 

That  was  good  for  laughs  back  In  1922— 
but  let's  not  forget  that  the  disunity  that 
produced  laughs  back  in  those  days,  also 
produced  an  unbroken  string  of  12  years  of 
Republican  Presidents,  Republican  majori- 
ties In  the  67th,  68th,  69th,  70th,  71st,  and 
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72nd  Congresses,  and  ultimately,  such  disas- 
ters as  the  great  Depression. 

Democratic  disunity  Is  the  germ  that  pro- 
duces Republican  disease. 

It  we  want  to  be  disease  spreaders,  that's 
one  thing,  but  If  we  want  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  our  nation  is  facing, 
and  avoid  the  disasters  that  are  inevitably 
the  result  of  fighting  among  ourselves,  then 
we  must  work  together. 

You  know  that  John  Baily  has  made  some 
excellent  appointments  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Committee. 

He  has  fine  people,  and  they  are  building 
the  blocks  of  a  strong  national  campaign 
organization  for   1968. 

The  National  Committee  is  carrying  ovit  its 
responsibility. 

In  turn  you  have  a  two-fold  responsibility, 
first,  to  build;  second,  to  educate. 

Time  is  the  primary  requirement  to  carry 
out  the  responsibility  of  building. 

We  now  have  time  in  abundance  and  now 
is  the  time  to  use  it. 

Almost  all  States  and  local  organizations 
have  no  election  demands  on  their  resources 
for  well  over  a  year. 

That  period  can  be  wasted  through  in- 
action, or  it  can  be  employed  to  recruit  staff, 
to  refine  and  extend  voter  registration  efforts, 
to  prepare  campaign  material,  to  secure  the 
finances  you  need,  to  organize  in  a  hard- 
hitting, effective  way. 

I  recognize  this  is  the  Electronic  Age.  More 
and  more  we  deal  with  Computers.  The  Post 
Office  Department  ts  installing  the  largest 
in  the  world — but  these  are  tools — aids  to 
modernize.  They  are  neither  substitutes  for 
letter  carriers  or  for  campaign  workers  in 
registration  drives  to  get  out  the  vote.  We 
need  an  Army — a  well-directed  Army — a  fully 
utilized  Army  of  manpower. 

Long  before  the  opening  gun  of  the  1968 
campaigns,  we  should  be  ready  to  go.  and 
able  to  go.  and  headed  in  the  same  direction. 
The  other  crucial  task  of  any  State  and 
local  organization  that  seeks  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  is  to  educate. 

Tell   the   people,   again   and    ag.tin.    about 
the  issues. 
Inform  them. 

Tell  them  about  the  Administration's  pol- 
icies on  Vietnam. 

Tell  the  people  of  your  State  about  the 
valiant  struggle  to  resist  aggression. 

Tell  them  as  our  President  urged  you  to 
do  last  night  how  the  sacrifices  in  Vietnam 
are  being  made  to  avoid  greater  sacrifices, 
later  on,  in  different  places,  perhaps  closer  to 
our  shores,  and  Involving  far  greater  cost  in 
lives  and   resources. 

And  tell  them  about  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

You  know  the  historic — Indeed  fantastic — 
record  of  the  last  several  years.  Spell  it  out. 
Repeat  It  as  a  litany. 

And  our  current  program:  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  agendas  of  action  ever  presented  to  a 
Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  renewed  his  em- 
phasis on  raising  the  quality  and  availability 
of  education,  including  the  use  of  the  great- 
est educational  tool  ever  invented — televi- 
sion— to  teach  our  children. 

He  has  asked  for  a  pilot  program  for  free 
meals  for  preschool  children. 

He  has  asked  for  an  anti-crime  program 
that  will  reduce  crime  by  removing  the 
poverty  in  which  it  breeds,  and  give  mean- 
ingful help  to  local   police  forces. 

He  has  asked  for  protection  of  consumers. 
Including   truth-ln-lending. 

He  has  asked  for  an  expansion  of  our  effort 
to  support  mental  health  and  combat  mental 
retardation. 

He  has  asked  for  new  legislation  for  veter- 
ans. 

He  has  asked  for  new  action  and  renewed 
vigor  In  every  area  that  challenges  America 
today  to  assure  continuity  of  progress  In 
the  future. 

This  Is  a  program  you  can  be  proud  of. 


But  you  must  advertise  It.  Spell  It  out. 
Describe  it. 

Describe  what  is  being  attempted,  and 
what  is  being  achieved,  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

And  if  the  Republicans  oppose,  as  they 
have  so  often,  let's  tell  the  voters  about  that 
too 

I  think  it  well  to  remind  otu-  fellow  Amer- 
icans that  such  landmarks  as  Medicare  and 
Federal  assistance  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  were  the  result  of  action  by  your 
party,  and  your  Administration,  your  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  your  President. 

Now  perhaps  my  tone  today  seems  some- 
what  harsh. 

Perhaps  1  may  sound   critical 
I  simply   ask   you   to  take   what   I   ssy   in 
the  spirit  I  intend  it. 

Because  I  also  want  you  to  take  with  you 
from  this  meeting  the  remembrance  that  we 
have,  together — as  a  team — fought  many 
political  battles. 

We  are  working  for  America  through  the 
okleit  pol.tical  party  in  the  world — as  proud 
members   of   this  historic   party. 

And,  my  friends.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  Just  for  a  moment  a  mood  that  has 
come  over  me  in  recent  weeks.  It  struck  me 
at  our  recent  National  Committee  Meeting 
and  again  at  dinner  with  you   last   night. 

Remembrances  sharpened"  by  visiting  with 
so  many  of  you  once  again. 
Tlie  friendships  of  the  years. 
I  want  to  recall  with  you — I  want  to  re- 
mind you — that  most  of  us  here  do  go  back 
together  a  good,  long  while.  We  have  walked 
together.  V.'e  have  lived  together  through 
a  golden  era. 

I  recall  a  windswci)t  Boston  Common  in 
1952. 

I  walked  across  that  Common  with  collar 
turned-up  against  a  bitter  wind,  with  t'Ao 
young  men. 

One  had  decided  to  seek  statc-'.vidc  ofT.ce 
in  M;!Ssachu5ettE  and  the  other,  his  brother, 
had  determined  that  he  would  devote  his 
full  time  and  efiort  to  assist  him. 

And  I  also  remember  the  primary  rcute  in 
1960.  I  recall  particularly  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  conversation  I  had 
the  morning  following  that  West  Virginia 
primary  with  the  defeated  candidate. 

I  remember  him  that  morning,  tired,  bone 
tired,  from  weeks  without  sufficient  sleep, 
dis.ippoinled,   naturally. 

And  yet,  at  that  moment  he  pledged  his 
support,  his  full  vigor,  his  total  effort  to 
move  our  party  forward. 

My  friends.  I  also  recall  a  hotel  room  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1960. 

I  remember  well  a  tall  Texan  coming  into 
that  room  to  meet  and  be  greeted  by  his 
ler.der. 

And  that  Texan  on  that  day  said  to  our 
nominee,  "You  have  my  pledge. 

"I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  help 
achieve  victory  as  a  member  of  this  ticket." 
And  I  also  recall  a  plane  at  Dallas. 
On  that  plane  with  the  body  of  our  fallen 
leader — a  man  I  had  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  for  14  ye.;rs — I  again  listened  to 
the  words  of  that  tall  Texan,  who  explained 
careftilly  to  me  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bility which  he  was  fully  prepared  to  accept. 
and  pointed  ovit  that  the  world  and  the 
nation  awaited  this  grim  testing  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  key  word  in  his  conversation  was 
"continuity." 

And  he  said  to  me.  "I  have  a  constitu- 
tional  responsibility:    you  have  none. 

"But  I  p.Fk  you  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me." 

I  have  served  two  presidents  over  these 
last    six    years^in    close    association. 

And  I  recall  here  so  vividly  these  rem- 
iniscences I  am  sharing  with  you — that 
young  man  on  windswept  Boston  Common, 
who  served  his  brother,  the  President,  with 
dedication  to  the  end.  and  that  brave  and 


courageous  Democrat  from  Minnesota  who 
travelled  the  highways  and  the  byways  into 
the  communities  of  West  Virginia  and 
reacted  as  a  true  soldier  at  his  moment  of 
personal  loss;  and  that  tall  Texan  who 
travelled  the  long  train  route  through  the 
South  in  1960  and  who  later  assvired  con- 
tinuity for  this  nation  at  a  moment  of 
crisis  and  great  stress  as  the  world  awaited 
with  bated  breath. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  all  three 
of  these  men — leaders  of  our  party — indeed 
all  of  those  who  hold  national  position  and 
whom  we  look  to  for  guidance,  they  will 
march  shoulder  to  shoulder   in   1968. 

They  Will  be  together  on  the  continuing 
upw-ard  path  to  an  even  greater  America. 

They  will  discharge  their  responsibilities 
togetlier — their  responsibilities  to  their 
party — their  responsibilities  to  this  na- 
tioti. 

I  submit  to  you,  will  you— you  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  Michigan,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  In  Ohio  and  in  New  York — 
acro'E  tills  nation — will  you,  within  yovir 
States  and  within  the  counties  that  you 
know  so  well,  will  you  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  your  fellow  Democrats 
united  as  leaders  in  this  great  cause? 

Because,  in  the  final  analysis,  my  fellow 
Democrats,  you — all  of  us  together-  the 
grc.'it  Democratic  party  across  this  nation 
will  make  the  Judgment. 

Our  leaders,  I  predict  to  you  today,  will 
fulfill  their  role. 

Ours  is  a  great  party  with  outstanding 
leadership. 

Ours  is  the  majority  party — now  and  in  the 
future. 

So  I  leave  the  qxiestlon  with  you,  know- 
iiig  in  m.y  heart  the  answer. 

All  of  US — shoulder  to  shoulder — Into  the 
futtire  to  meet  our  obligations  and  otir 
duties  to  fulfill  our  destiny. 

We  liave  a  continuing  unfinished  agenda 
and  we  liave  a  goal— a  goal  we  can.  we 
must  and  we  will  achieve; 

My  friends,  it  is  simply  this — Demo- 
cr;.tic   victory   in   1968! 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  LMr.  HelstoskiI  mr.y 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  iji 
the  West  point  with  pride  to  the  begin- 
nings of  our  civilization  in  th.e  ancient 
land  of  Greece.  It  was  on  this  rocky 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  that  much  of  the  literature,  art.  sci- 
ence, sculptui-e.  architecture,  and  pliilos- 
ophy  which  formed  the  foundation  for 
Western  culture  originated  and  matujed. 
Otu-  debt  to  the  Greece  of  centuiies  past 
is  a  great  one  and  the  model  of  the  Greek 
civilization  is  one  which  we  emulate. 
But  there  remains  one  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  nation  which  is  often  over- 
looked when  we  enimierate  those  borrow- 
ings from  om-  heritage  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  Western  culture.  It  is  the  tena- 
cious desire  of  the  Greek  people  to  retain 
their  freedom  and  the  rights  so  basic  to 
human  dignity. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  people  who 
first  implemented  democracy  should  have 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  tyrants 
and  foreign  rulers.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  years  ago,  the  Greeks  valiantly 
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defied  their  Turkish  masters  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Patras  raised  anew  the 
standard  of  freedom  so  long  buried  be- 
neath the  heels  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Ottomans.  For  eight  years,  the  Greeks, 
aided  by  the  English,  the  French,  and 
the  Russians,  fought  against  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyp- 
tian empires.  The  freedom  that 
emcrsjed  from  that  bitter  war  withstood 
the  Fascist  onslaught  of  World  War  II 
and  the  postwar  threat  of  an  armed  Com- 
munist insurrection  Today  the  Greek 
nation,  independent  and  free,  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  of  democratic  nations 
forged  against  tlie  war  machine  of  the 
Communist  hegemony. 

The  wars  that  have  reinforced  the 
Greek  hold  on  democracy  have  left  that 
brave  nation  in  ruins.  After  each  bout 
against  the  invader,  the  Greek  people 
have  rebuilt  their  nation  with  hard  work 
and  determination.  The  Greece  of  to- 
day is  an  example  for  the  world  or  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity and  hardship  just  as  it  is  a  living 
lesson  that  tyranny  cannot  conquer  the 
free  will  of  the  Greek  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  join  with  the  Greek 
nation  on  this  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence in  celebrating  one  of  the 
truly  significant  dates  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization.  We  remember  that 
our  own  break  from  the  hold  of  a  dicta- 
torial overload  was  in  part  based  on  the 
principles  of  ancient  Greek  democracy. 
There  e.xists  between  the  Greek  and 
American  nations  a  bond  of  friendship 
that  shall  outlive  the  .shouting  of  im- 
petuous despots  and  our  two  nations  shall 
continue  to  be  living  examples  of  true 
democracy. 


LEGISLATIVE       PROGRAM.       PARA- 
LYZED VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Brown)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  reintroduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  Inc.,  with  recognition 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
order  that  representatives  from  the  PVA 
would  be  able  to  represent  members  of 
that  organization  in  dealing  with  the 
V.A 

Most  of  tlic  other  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations are  allowed  to  keep  fulltime 
representatives  in  VA  regional  offices  to 
assist  their  members.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  paraplegic  veterans 
should  not  have  this  same  privilege. 

In  fact,  there  are  good  reasons  why 
these  veterans  would  need  this  type  of 
representation  more  than  most  others, 
since  we  have  many  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
deal  specifically  with  the  paralyzed 
veteran. 

Last  Thursday,  March  30,  Mr.  Leslie  P. 
BurghofT.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  appeared   before 


the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
present  his  organization's  legislative 
prcKram  for  196"?. 

Mr.  Burghoff.  in  his  testimony, 
touched  on  the  need  for  a  congressional 
charter  for  PVA,  which  would  accom- 
plish automatically  the  recognition  called 
for  in  my  bill.  Either  approach  would  be 
welcomed,  since  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  a  longstanding  practice  of 
giving  recognition  only  to  organizations 
granted  a  charter  or  recognition  by  an 
act  of  Congre.ss. 

Since  this  practice  was  originated  by 
an  order  of  the  Administrator  many 
years  ago.  it  could  be  changed  by  a 
similar  order.  However,  since  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  seem  to  feel  that 
he  is  in  a  ijoi^ition  to  do  so,  congressional 
action  appears  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues would  want  to  review  Mr.  Burg- 
hoff's  testimony  in  full  so  as  to  be  aware 
of  the  entire  legislative  program  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  The 
testimony  follows: 

St.\temfnt  of  Lesmt  P  BvnaHOFF.  Jr  . 
PRESIorNT,  P.'R.ILyzEO  VETERANS  OF  AMER- 
ICA.   rjFFORE    THE    CcMMITTEE    ON    VETERANS' 

Afe.mr''..  House  of  RFPRr^FNTATivES    M-.R'  ti 

30.   1<»67 

Mr  Clialrmuii.  Members  of  this  Committee: 

On  behalf  of  our  members  I  omsider  It  .i 
privili't'e  to  nppp.ar  before  this  Committee 
which  h.is  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  health,  serial,  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  American  veteran.  I,  also, 
appreciate  tills  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
the  I-reglslatlve  Program  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans   of   .America. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

Th"  paramount  concern  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  Is  that  veterans  suf- 
fering from  a  spinal  cord  Injury  or  disease — 
paraplegics  and  qimdriplegics-  shall  receive 
the  best  medical  and  rehabilitative  c.ire  that 
Is  pos.olble.  We  are  Inherently  aware  of  the 
need  for  the  very  specialized  care  and  treat- 
ment req\ilred  for  these  veterans  in  order 
for  tiiem  to  return  to  a  ne.ir  normal  way 
of  life  To  provide  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  the  remaining,  but 
sub.stantlal.  potential  of  the  pplnal  cord  in- 
jured veteran,  a  highly  speclali7cd  hospital 
facility  and  stalf  are  required 

Und'^r  the  leadership  of  the  late  and  be- 
loved Congresswoman  Edith  Nour.se  Rogers, 
the  Hospitall/arlon  Suljcommlitee  o!  this 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  supported  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  treatment  for 
paraplegics  In  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Serv- 
ices of  our  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals These  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers 
pioneered  in  the  development  (jf  the  finest 
spinal  cord  Injury  treatment  In  the  world 
The  phllo.sophies  and  methfKis  successfully 
demonstrated  have  been  advantiigeously 
used  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  paraplegics  In 
all  corners  of  the  earth. 

If  tlie  past  is  prologue,  wc  mvist  Ignore  a 
glorious  beginning  and  observe  the  com- 
placency which  has  allowed  a  steady  de- 
terioration In  these  bcne'iclal  programs 
We  must  also  be  aw. ire  of  the  dangerous 
In.idcqiiacles  In  the  present  which  have 
fiirteited  nur  select  poEltlon  lus  a  world 
leader  In  this  held  Today  we  do  not  have 
enough  spinal  cord  Injury  centers  to  care 
for  paraplegic  veterans.  We  do  not  have 
a  suftlclent  number  of  beds  In  the  Centers 
we  do  have  And.  of  equal  Importance,  we 
do  not  have  adequate  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  to  staff  them  All  this, 
compounded  by  the  steady  Influ.x  of  Vietnam 
wounded  paraplegics.  Is  leading  to  a  critical 
failure   to   provide   for   our   veterans. 


The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  has  at- 
tempted over  the  years  to  call  attention  to 
these  prob!em.s- — to  little  avail  To  fill  an 
obvious  need,  we  are  attempting  to  obtain 
better  Job  ratings  for  male  nursing  attend- 
ants in  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers.  We 
welcome  the  survey  and  recommendations 
presented  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Spinal  Cord  Injury  Cente!<;  at 
their  Noveml5er  1966  Meeting  calling  for  more 
ward  aides.  We  have  recommended  new  Cen- 
ters be  established,  based  on  the  paraplegic 
veteran  population  density  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  205  Spinal  Cord  Injury  beds, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  strongly  uri^e 
that  staff  pay  raises  be  legislated  to  enable 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  recr-Jit  and 
hold  highly  motivated  and  skilled  doctors, 
nurses,  and  male  nursing  attendants  to  lul- 
fill  the  proinL-'e  of  "care  for  him  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  battle." 

I'l  reviewing  the  litany  of  problems  we  are 
mos'  concernea  with  the  resultant  failure  to 
niiintain  a  turnover  of  spinal  cord  Injviry 
patients  to  the  extent  that  bed  space  is  only 
available  on  a  month's  notice  While  Con- 
gress has  aut!iorl?ed  domiciliary  and  ."hort- 
term  nursing  home  care,  these  programs  ,Tre 
admittedly  inadequate  for  the  paraple^ir  and 
quadriplegic  pat.ents  We  have  sugwsted 
lYiat  the  Veterans'  Administration  should  es- 
tablish an  intermediate  care  program  wiiic.'i 
v.ould  p'ovlde  supervised  nursing  care  and 
rehabilitation  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
existing  nur'-itig  hoine  care  program,  a  Half- 
way House  Program  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  return  to  living 
at  home,  and,  eventually,  a  low  cost  housing 
development  specially  constructed  for  wheel- 
chair living.  The  most  pressing  need  is  the 
Intermediate  care  program  which  could  free 
beds  for  \'ie»nam  wounded  and  other  critical 
cases  In  three  months 

We  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  views  on  these  and  other  matters 
when  the  Hospitalization  Subconimittei; 
holds  Its  hearings. 

THE    NON-SfRVirF-CONNEC'TED    PARAPLEGIC 
VETERAN 

During  tiie  past  this  Committee  has  been 
sincerely  concerned  with,  and  helpful  to.  the 
non.servlce-tonnected  veteran  But  even  cu: 
best  intentions  ro  astray  when  Influenced  by 
other  forced'.  These  veterans  are  caught  in 
a  rip-tidy  which  washes  away  their  precloiis 
ability  to  m;ilntaln  life  wltli  dlcnlty  T.*ie 
greater  cost  of  medicines,  medical  supplies 
and  vital  prosthetics  has  reduced  them  below 
.1  poverty  level  We  strongly  urge  Congress 
to  provide  legislation  to  give  the  ncr-fs^s.iry 
drugs,  medical  supplies,  and  prostlictics  tj 
those  noiiservlce-connectcd  \eterans  '.vho  are 
In  need  of  aid  and  attendance  It  is  further 
submitted  that  this  benefit  be  mnde  avnll- 
able  to  those  under  the  Protected  Pen.=lon 
Plan.  Public  Law  86  '211.  and  ttiose  pcniion- 
less  paraplegics  wlio  .ire  eligible  for  medic;.: 
treatment. 

The  mandatory  need  for  specl.illy  cqulppei 
autornoblles  tor  transportation,  specially  re- 
mixleled  homes  or  apartments  for  hou.sing 
and  funds  to  repair  clothliij;  worn  and  torr. 
by  prostheses,  truly  demonstrates  the  excep- 
tional necessity  for  additional  financial  as- 
sistance We  strongly  urge  the  pa.'^s.ige  of 
the  Paraplegic  Rehabilitation  Allow. mce  Bill 
HR.  1300.  which  would  provide  $100  00  per 
month  to  help  meet  these  treineiidous  cnsts 
f.iced  by  the  paraplegic  in  tod.iy's  economy 
Less  than  5.000  nonservice-connected  vetrr- 
ans  would  be  eligible  for  this  benefit,  thereby 
limiting  its  effect  directly  to  tliose  in  grei'- 
est  need.  The  assistance  that  would  be  ren- 
dered to  these  veterans  Is  in  keeping  with 
today's  programs  for  Americans  at  this  in- 
coine  level.  The  need  for,  and  the  results 
provided  by.  the  enactment  of  H  R  1360 
should  Justify  a  position  of  high  priority 
In  the  consideration  of  this  Committee 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  of  our  noiiservlce- 
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connected  members.  The  finding  that  stands 
out  above  all  others  is  that  the  low  income 
limitation  and  the  inclusion  of  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  benefit  payments  as  income 
are  the  two  most  deleterious  features  of  our 
pension  laws.  They  reduce  incentive,  under- 
mine socurlty,  and  are  considered  Inequitable 
to  the  pension  recipient  who  is  left  with  a 
bitter  choice  of  doing  nothing  to  improve 
himself.  In  order  to  provide  a  measure  of 
security  where  little  is  found,  we  urge  that 
legislation  be  adopted  to  exclude  the  income 
e.arned  by  a  veteran  in  receipt  of  aid  and 
attendance  when  computing  his  eligibility 
for  pension  benefits.  We  further  urge  that 
Social  Security  disability  payments  be  con- 
sidered as  most  other  welfare  and  charitable 
income  is  under  existing  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  be  excluded  In  determining  income 
for  pension  purposes. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  has 
always  advocated  the  complete  integration 
of  the  paraplegic  veteran  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  society.  When  strl\ir.g  to 
become  an  Integral  part  of  society  the  p.ir.a- 
lyzed  veteran  must  meet  the  same  obliga- 
tions as  others  such  as  monthly  rent,  util- 
ities, insurance,  taxes  and  automobile  pay- 
ments He  must  continue  to  meet  these 
obligations  whether  he  is  living  at  home  or 
suddenly  required  to  be  hospitalized  for  one 
of  the  many  concomitant  problems  of  para- 
plegia such  as  ttrological  disorders,  decubitus 
ulcers,  fractures  or  other  ailments  Gen- 
erally these  conditions  are  not  corrected  in 
Sixty  days.  The  reduction  of  his  pension  to 
$30  00  per  month  during  these  periods  of 
hospitalization  causes  undue  financial  hard- 
ship, as  his  normal  obligations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  home  must  continue  to  be 
met.  To  promote  some  sense  of  security  we 
urge  that  the  requirement  reducing  the  pen- 
sion to  $30  DO  a  month  be  repealed  and  the 
full  amounts  paid  the  veteran  as  is  done 
under  the  protected  pension  law  in  the  case 
of  those  suffering  from  Hansen's  disease  and 
paraplegia. 

We  have  enumerated  specific  areas  of  the 
pension  picture  that  are  in  need  of  special 
action  to  correct  inequities,  and  we  have 
attached  to  this  statement  our  nonservice- 
connected  survey  report  that  will  support 
our  recommendations.  Without  re-enu- 
merating the  reasons  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  they  apply  to  the  general  pension  pic- 
ture also.  Therefore,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  wholeheartedly  supports  the  pro- 
posal of  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  to 
grant  a  54  percent  Increase  in  pension  pay- 
ments, 

THE   SERVICE-CONNECTED    PARAPLEGIC    VETERAN 

The  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Korea.  Viet- 
nam, and  other  conflicts  of  cold  war  whose 
spinal  cord  Injury  is  a  direct  result  of  service 
to  our  country,  unfortunately  finds  himself 
In  a  constantly  losing  position  in  today's 
economy.  The  costs  of  services  on  which  he 
must  rely  heavily  continue  to  ri.se.  There- 
fore, the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Am.erica  sup- 
ports H  R,  1386.  a  bill  to  Increase  compensa- 
tion payments  to  service-connected  veterans. 

We  must  p<:jint  out,  however,  that  the 
amount  allowed  for  aid  and  attendance  falls 
far  short  of  providing  the  service  which  was 
lnt«nded.  The  quadriplegic  must  have  dally 
assistance  in  getting  dressed,  getting  out  of 
bed.  performing  the  various  activities  of  daily 
llrtng,  such  as  eating,  bathing,  and  Just 
moving  about,  and  then  he  must  return  to 
bed.  If  one  were  to  multiply  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  by  the  number  of  hours  of  daily 
attendance  required,  and  then  multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  days  In  the  month,  it 
would  result  In  a  figure  greater  than  double 
the  present  aid  and  attendance  rate.  The 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  recommends 
that  a  one-hundred  percent  Increase  be 
given  In  the  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance. 

Our  compulsory  service  laws  which  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  fully  support. 
Interrupt    the    lives    of    the    American    male 


citizen  who  will  later  become  a  veteran.  Even 
though  all  of  our  active  duty  servicemen  do 
not  serve  in  actual  combat,  they  must  leave 
their  homes,  interrupt  their  schooling  or  ca- 
reers, and  are  required  to  serve  in  areas  that 
expose  them  to  hazards  which  they  would 
not  normally  encounter.  All  of  these  men 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  our  country  s 
defense,  regardless  of  the  "title"  of  the  war 
In  which  they  served.  We  strongly  support 
equalizing  compensation  and  other  benefits. 
including  the  grant  for  an  automobile,  of 
the  Peacetime  veteran  with  that  of  the  War- 
time veteran. 

Confinement  in  a  wheelchair,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  excludes  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation other  than  the  pi'ivate  automobile. 
Only  by  use  of  special  hand  controls  can  the 
paraplegic  operate  the  motor  vehicle.  While 
Section  1901  of  Title  38.  USC.  authorizes  the 
grant  for  an  automobile  and  equipment.  Sec- 
tion 1904  limits  the  duplication  of  the  bene- 
fit to  replacement  of  only  the  automobile. 
Tlie  use  of  any  prosthetic  or  aid  device 
should  be  determined  by  the  existing  disabil- 
ity. Tills  Is  the  rule  in  everything  but  the 
hand  control  for  driving  an  automobile  The 
device  is  necessary  for  a  paraplegic  to  oper- 
ate his  vehicle  the  same  as  leg  braces  or  arti- 
iicial  lim'os  are  necessary  for  ambulation  of 
tlie  spinal  cord  injured  or  amputees.  There- 
fore, the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  .America  re- 
quests that  HR,  1359  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration to  include  hand  controls  In  the 
definition  of  prosthetics. 

This  Committee  has  been  the  biit!i{flace 
of  all  favorable  and  generous  legislation  that 
benefits  the  severely  disabled  veteran.  Provi- 
sion for  his  social  and  economic  well-being, 
in  the  form  of  compensation,  specially 
adapted  liousing.  and  a  grant  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile,  have  been  significant 
in  returning  the  paraplegic  veteran  to  a  use- 
ful and  active  role  in  society.  One  of  the  de- 
sired necessities  of  today's  life  that  eludes 
him  and  causes  him  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
security IS  providing  for  his  dependents  after 
his  death.  His  disability  precludes  the  pur- 
chase of  life  insurance  at  reasonable  rates. 
A  large  measure  of  security  would  be  pro- 
vided if  his  widow  would  be  assured  of  re- 
ceiving Disability  and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion paymenls.  W'e  recommend  that  legisla- 
tion be  adopted  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
to  certain  survivors  of  deceased  veterans  who 
were  rated  to  receive  "aid  and  attendance" 
allowance  by  reason  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities for  twenty  or  more  years, 

PL.  87-CG6  and  P.L.  87-671  brought  much 
more  improvement  to  the  appeals  system. 
The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  neverthe- 
less feels  that  a  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals 
is  essential.  It  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  claims  previously  denied  to  be  con- 
sidered by  an  impartial  body  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  .idminist«r  the  law  consistent 
■with  the  intent  of  Congress, 

Although  the  matter  of  a  Federal  charter 
for  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  does  not 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  in  our  attempt  to  secure 
passage  of  our  charter  legislation  H.R.  7533. 
we  might  have  your  individual  support  both 
on  and  off  the  floor.  We  are  confident  the 
abilities  of  our  Organization  in  serving  our 
members  now  wanant  a  charter  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  is 
keenly  aware  of.  and  deeply  grateful  for.  the 
significant  role  this  Committee  played  in  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  203  in  the  last  Congress. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  resulting  research  in 
the  field  of  spinal  cord  injury  may  be  the 
beginning  of  an  effort  that  will  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  paraplegia.  PVA,  also,  will 
contintie  in  its  supfxjrt  of  spinal  cord  re- 
search programs  working  towards  this  same 
end. 

I.  again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
outline  these  programs  and  goals  of  the 
Paral'vzcd   Veter..ns  of  America. 


COMMUNIST  ORIGIN  AND  MANIPU- 
LATION OF  VIETNAM  WEEK,  APRIL 
8-15.  1967 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  22-26,  1966,  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  held  its  18th  national  convention 
in  New  Yoik  City.  A  statement  on  the 
convention  by  J.  Edcar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
iioied; 

The  comontion  made  a  sp:cial  attempt, 
especially  through  its  youth  program,  to  es- 
tablish the  Party  as  the  catalyst  of  the  so- 
called  "New  Left"  In  this  country,  hoping  to 
form  coalitions  with  all  elements  of  that 
ni':'\en-.ent. 

Referring  further  to  ihe  "new  left" 
and  the  CPUSA,  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

The  party  has  been  watcl'.ing  -with  unin- 
hibited glee  the  rise  of  so-called  "new  left" 
organizations  and  group.'=,  which  have  cul- 
minated in  "peace"  marches,  protest  demon- 
Eti-niions  against  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  turmoil  on  college  and  university 
c.impuse.s.  The  party  press  has  c.irried  arti- 
cles on  the  "new  left",  saying  the  party 
should  guide,  exploit,  and  if" possible  corral 
this  youthful  sentiment— which  so  largely 
IS  directed  against  the  "st.itiis  quo"  and  the 
■  establishment"  and  h.is  e\  en  encouraged 
Civil  disobedience. 

On  Friday.  March  "1,  1967,  tiie  House 
Committee  on  Un-Ameiican  Acti\ities 
made  pubhc  its  report.  "Communist  Ori- 
gin and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week- 
April  8-15.  1967,"  in  which  it  charged 
that  Communists  are  the  principal  or- 
ganizing force  behind  extensive  demon- 
strations to  take  place  during  Vietnam 
Week,  April  8-15.  Here  is  the  commit- 
tee's press  release  which  accompanied 
the  report : 

Press      Release.      Un-.^mer:can      Activities 

Committee,    U.S.    Hor.sE    or    Repre-Senta- 

TlVES.  Washi.ngton,  DC. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
charged  today  that  Communists  are  the  prin- 
cipal organizing  force  behind  extensive  dem- 
onstrations to  take  place  during  '■'Vietnam 
Week."  April  8-15 

A  Committee  report.  "Comnmnist  Origin 
and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week,"  says 
the  aims  of  these  demonstrations  .-Hre  to  re- 
verse the  U.S.  policy  of  resisting  Communism 
in  Vietnam,  undermine  the  United  States, 
destroy  any  possibility  of  establishing  a  stable 
democratic  government  m  Vief^am  and  pro- 
mote a  Conununist  takeover  there. 

The  Committee  names  fwo  groups  as  the 
planners  and  organizers  of  the  deniionstra- 
tions — the  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
and  the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee.  It 
says  "Communists  are  playing  dominant 
roles"  in  both  organizations. 

The  student  group,  the  Committee  states, 
grew  out  of  a  conference  in  Chicago  last  De- 
cember, called  by  Bettina  Aptheker  of  the 
Communist  Party's  National  Conunittee.  to 
organize  a  nationwide  student  strike  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  conference  decided 
to  limit  the  strike  proposal  to  a  few  key 
campuses,  but  to  stage  extensive  on-and-off 
campus  student  demonstrations  throughout 
the  week  of  April  8-15. 

The  aim  of  the  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
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mittee  Is  to  stage  on  April  15.  as  a  culmina- 
tion of  Vietnam  Week,  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion ever  to  tj>ke  place  In  the  U.S.  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  two  committees 
have  Joined  forces  to  Insure  the  success  of 
their  Joint  projects. 

The  Committee  report  Identifies  top-rank- 
ing Communists  as  being  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Conference  and  the  two  com- 
mittees spearheading  the  demonstrations. 
Among  them  are  Herbert  Aptheker.  leading 
theoretician  of  the  Communist  Party;  Mike 
Zagarell,  the  Party's  National  Youth  Direc- 
tor; Arnold  Johnson,  the  Party's  public  rela- 
tions director;  Bettina  Aptheker _  described 
by  the  Committee  as  the  Party's  "top  youth 
agitator";  Carl  Bloice,  first  publications  di- 
rector of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs;  Robert 
Heinle-,  former  Dubois  Club's  National  Com- 
mitteeman, and  Albert  Lima,  Chairman  of 
the  Northern  California  District  of  the  Com- 
munist Party — all  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  National  Committee. 

Trotskyist  Communists,  the  Committee  re- 
port says,  are  also  prominent  In  the  orga- 
nization of  Vietnam  Week:  They  include 
Fred  Halstead,  National  Committeeman;  Joel 
Britton.  Chicago  organizer,  and  Jack  Barnes. 
New  York  organizer  of  the  Trotskyist  Com- 
munist organization,  the  Social  Workers 
Party,  and  Lew  Jones,  1966  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Trotskyist  youth  group,  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Representative  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  said  evidence  indicates 
that  the  organizers  of  Vietnam  Week  may 
succeed  in  their  basic  objective  of  staging 
the  largest  and  most  extensive  demonstra- 
tions against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
they  originally  hoped  to  turn  out  500,000 
people  for  their  march  in  New  York  and  the 
same  number  for  tlieir  San  Francisco  march 
and  demonstration — a  total  of  1.000.000  peo- 
ple. 1  am  convinced  they  will  not  get  any- 
thing like  this  number.  It  will  be  a  Com- 
munist failure  in  this  respect,  though  they 
will  succeed  In  providing  a  lot  of  grist  for  the 
worldwide  Communist  propaganda  mill. 

"Naturally,  this  is  disturbing.  It  is  en- 
couraging, however,  to  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  students  in  this  country  are  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  with  Vietnam 
Week  and  counterdemonstratlons  are  being 
organized  on  some  campuses." 

The  Committee  report  finds  that  global 
publicity  will  be  given  to  the  Vietnam  Week 
demonstrations  by  Communist  propagandists 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  and  will  have  the 
following  effects: 

(ai  It  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Communists  everywhere,  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam; 

(bl  Among  non-Communists,  It  will  tend 
to  create  the  false  impression  that  a  truly 
large  segment  of  the  US.  population  is  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  this  covintry's  policy  In 
Vietnam; 

(c>  US.  leaders  will  be  faced  with  greater 
difficulties  in  convincing  our  allies  of  the 
correctness  of  this  country's  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. (Other  Committee  conclusions  are 
lound  on  pages  53,  54  of  the  report.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
less  than  a  year  after  the  CPUSA's  na- 
tional convention,  its  plans  to  "establish 
the  Party  as  the  catalyst  of  the  so-called 
new  left  in  this  country"  are  well  under 
way.  As  the  House  Committee  points 
out,  the  vehicles  by  which  the  CPUSA  is 
directing  the  Vietnam  Week  affair  are 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  and 
the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee  in 
which  "Communists  are  playing  domi- 
nant roles."  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  further  illus- 
trates how  unsuspecting,  sincere  citizens 
can  be  duped  into  lending  their  support 


to   this   effort.     Regarding   the   Spring 
Mobilization  Committee,  it  states: 

There  are,  of  course,  many  non-Commu- 
nists who  are  sponsors  of  the  Spring  Mobi- 
lization Committee.  It  is  probable  that 
thousands  of  such  persons  will  support  Its 
April  15  demonstrations.  Not  one  of  the  top 
officers  of  the  committee  is  known  to  be  a 
Communist.  With  this  excellent  cover,  there 
Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  many  Commu- 
nists who  are  giving  their  all-out  support  to 
the  group's  activities  will  succeed  in  hood- 
winking many  persons  who  are  sincere  paci- 
fists, liberals,  and  critics  of  US.  policy  in 
Vietnam  into  supporting  the  April  15  demon- 
strations— which  the  Communists  look  upon 
primarily  as  a  means  of  undermining  the 
United  States  and  promoting  Communist 
interests  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  is  distressing  that  tlie  use  of  that 
old  and  well-exposed  tactic,  the  united 
front,  can  still  be  employed  to  help  fur- 
ther Communist  objectives  with  non- 
Communist  hands.  This  is,  of  course, 
tlie  device  whereby  Communists  work 
with  non-Communists  to  control  an  or- 
ganization, agency,  a  movement  or  a 
government.  It  is  ironic  that  pacifist  ele- 
ments which  are  involved  in  Vietnam 
Week  are  actually  encouraging  North 
Vietnam  to  continue  its  brutal  aggres- 
sion against  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  New  York  Times  of  February 
20,  1967.  carried  a  UPI  release  concern- 
ing United  States  protest  rallies  which 
states  in  part: 

North  Vietnam  said  today  that  It  regarded 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States  against 
American  policy  In  Vietnam  as  proof  that 
the  Communists  would  win  the  war. 

An  article  in  the  official  Government  news- 
paper Nhan  Dan  said  the  North  Vietnamese 
"hailed  the  mounting  struggle  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Johnson's  aggressive  war  In  Viet- 
nam." 

With  regard  to  the  young  members  of 
the  so-called  new  left  who  believe  that 
they  can  work  along  with  the  Communist 
Party,  they  are  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 
The  House  committee  report  illustrates 
what  can  happen  when  non-Communist 
organizations  seek  to  work  along  with 
Communist  groups: 

students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
has  two  disadvantages  when  it  gets  into  a 
conflict  with  Communist  and  ultraradical 
groups  on  any  issue:  (1)  It  grants  its  local 
chapters  and  Individual  members  much 
more  freedom  than  the  other  organizations 
do:  (2i  because  it  welcomes  Communists  and 
radicals  of  all  descriptions,  It  sometimes  de- 
velops that  SDS  "delegates"  to  some  gather- 
ing will  not  represent  the  SDS  position  at 
all  because  they  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Progressive  Labor  Party,  or 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  their  first  loy- 
alty is  to  thoce  organizations.  When  a  show- 
down comes,  these  SDS  members  support 
the  position  of  these  other  groups  In  op- 
position to  the  position  of  SDS. 

I  wish  that  all  those  sincere  citizens 
who  disagree  with  our  present  firm  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  but  who  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  tyranny  and  totalitarianism 
could  read  the  conclusions  set  forth  in 
the  House  committee's  report  on  Viet- 
nam Week.  Especially  pertinent  for  the 
future  is  this  excerpt: 

The  success  of  the  Communist  united 
front  strategy,  which  Is  so  evident  in  the 
Vietnam  Week  program.  Indicates  that  much 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  on  the  col- 


lege level,  to  Inform  the  youth  of  America 
about  both  the  principles  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  Is  based  and  the 
nature,  record,  strategy,  and  tactics  of  com- 
munism. No  person  who  is  truly  informed 
about  the  nature  and  record  of  communism 
— Joins  In  any  united  front  operation  with 
Communists. 

To  forewarn  those  who  might  be  unin- 
formed about  the  true  nature  of  the  Viet- 
nam Week  program,  I  include  the  con- 
clusions of  tlie  report,  "Communist  Ori- 
gin and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week, 
April  8-15,  1967,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  proposal  for  a  nationwide  student 
strike  was  completely  Communist  in  origin. 

The  Chicago  conference,  at  which  the  de- 
cision to  stage  Vietnam  Week  (April  8-15, 
1967)  was  made,  was  instigated  and  domi- 
nated by  the  Communist  Party,  USA  ,  and 
the   W.   E.   B.   DuBois   Clubs   of   America. 

By  careful  selection  of  a  limited  list  of  na- 
tional sponsors,  a  deliberate  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  printed  Call  to  Vietnam  Week 
to  conceal  the  major  role  the  Communists 
have  played — and  are  playing — In  organizing 
and  promoting  this  project. 

Communist  organizations,  the  Communist 
press.  Communist  fronts,  and  Individual 
Communists  are  united  in  giving  their  all- 
out  support  to  Vietnam  Week  and  all  the 
activities  and  demonstrations  associated  with 
it. 

Communists  are  playing  dominant  roles 
In  both  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee and  the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee. 
Further,  these  two  organizations  have  uni- 
fied their  efforts  and  are  cooperating  com- 
pletely in  their  purpose  of  staging  on  April 
15  the  largest  demonstrations  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  ever  to  take  place  in  this 
country. 

The  immediate  objective  of  Vietnam  Week 
and  the  April  15  demonstrations  is  to  re- 
verse the  U.S.  policy  of  resisting  communism 
in  Vietnaip. 

The  constant  professions  of  a  desire  for 
"peace"  which  have  appeared  In  the  litera- 
ture and  publicly  related  to  Vietnam  Week 
are  completely  Insincere;  the  real,  ultimate 
aim  of  the  dominant  Communist  element  in 
this  movement  Is  not  peace,  but  the  under- 
mining of  the  United  States,  the  destruction 
of  any  possibility  of  establishing  a  stable 
democratic  government  In  Vietnam,  the  pro- 
motion of  a  Communist  takeover  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  general  advance  of  world  commu- 
nism. 

The  organization  and  planning  of  the  Viet- 
nam Week  demonstrations  provide  an  excel- 
lent example  of  successful  implementation 
by  the  Communists  of  their  "united  front" 
strategy. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  agreement  to 
play  a  leading  role  In  the  April  15  demon- 
strations In  New  York  City,  and  his  freeing 
Rev.  James  Bevel  from  his  key  position  in 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence to  head  up  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee,  are  evidence  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  succeeded,  at  least  partially.  In 
Implementing  their  strategy  of  fusing  the 
Vietnam  and  civil  rights  Issues  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  chances  of  bringing  about 
a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Pacifist  elements  are  involved  in  Vietnam 
Week.  In  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee,  and 
Its  predecessor,  the  November  8  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  genuine  pacifist 
elements  and  organizations  In  this  country 
are  relatively  small  and  weak.  Alone,  they 
have  never  r^ucceeded  In  staging  a  major 
demonstration.  While  the  sincerity  of  these 
groups  In  agitating  for  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  Is  not  to  be  questioned,  it  Is  clear 
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that  they  have  played,  and  are  playing,  a 
minor  role  in  Vietnam  Week  and  in  other 
anti-Vietnam-war  demonstrations  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 

Every  major,  large-scale  demonstration 
ag.iinst  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  has  had  all-out 
Communist  support  They  have,  in  fact, 
achieved  the  status  of  "large-scile"  and  "ma- 
jor "  mainly  because  of  the  effort  put  into 
them  by  Communist  elements. 

The  success  of  the  Communist  united 
front  strategy,  which  is  so  evident  in  the 
Vietnam  Week  program.  Indicates  that  much 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  on  the  college 
level,  to  Inform  the  youth  of  America  about 
both  the  principles  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  based  and  the  na- 
ture, record,  strategy,  and  tactics  of  cim- 
munism.  No  person  who  is  truly  dedicated 
to  freedom,  liberty,  and  the  concept  of 
democratic  government,  who  opposes  tyr- 
anny and  totalitarianism — and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  truly  informed  about  the  nature  and 
record  of  communism — joins  In  any  united 
front  operation  with  Communists 

Such  success  as  the  in.«tigators  and 
organizers  of  Vietnam  Week  may  have  in 
staging  anti-U.S.  demonstrations.  April  8-15. 
and  In  turning  out  large  numbers  of  people 
for  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  demon- 
strations must  be  attributed  primarily  to 
the  Communists.  The  overall  success  of 
this  operation  will  also  be  an  indication  of 
Communist  strength  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  Communists  are  able  to  Influence  and 
manipulate  non-Communist  Americans. 

The  Communist  propaganda  apparatus 
throughout  the  world  will  capitalize.  In  every 
way  possible,  on  the  Vietnam  Week  and 
April  15  demonstrations.  The  global  pub- 
licity given  to  them  by  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine  will  have  the  following 
effects : 

(a)  It  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  Com- 
munists everywhere,  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam. 

(b)  Among  non-Communists,  it  will  tend 
to  create  the  false  Impression  that  a  truly 
large  segment  of  the  U.S.  population  Is 
vehemently  opposed  to  this  country's  policy 
In  Vietnam. 

(c)  U.S.  leaders  will  be  faced  with  greater 
dlfBcultles  In  convincing  our  allies  of  the 
correctness  of  this  country's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  LARRY  OBRIEN, 
ON  PROPOSALS  REGARDING 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Honorable  Larry 
O'Brien,  in  an  address  today  before  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors, 
has  made  far-reaching  proposals  regard- 
ing the  postal  service.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  this  address  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  address  reads  as  follows : 

A  New  Design   roR  the  Postal   Service 
(Address   by   Postmaster    General    Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
today  and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

You,  collectively,  form  one  of  our  great- 
est customers. 

And  we,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department, 
form  your  greatest  channel  of  distribution. 


CcitJ'-inly,  there  is  a  partnership  of  mutual 
interest  and  long  concern  existing  between 
us.  a  fact  reflected  in  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion given  by  MPA  members  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  donating  valuable  space  as  a  pub- 
lic service  to  ZIP  Code  advertisements.  My 
friends.  I  want  to  sLite  again  my  thanks  and 
.ippreci:";t!on  for  tiiis  voluntary  and  im- 
port:un  effort. 

The  p.irtiiership  that  ex'sts  between  us 
is  also  accorded  unique  recognition  in  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of   1958. 

For  the  Act  recognized  that  publishing. 
and  the  distribution  of  publications,  form 
not  ju.st  another  business,  but  a  national 
resource  that  has  yielcied  enormous  benefit 
tc  the  nrition  throughout  its  history,  and  will 
continue  I  am  sure,  to  yield  enormous 
benefit    in    the    years    to    c.ome. 

It  Is  a  iruism  to  recall  the  great  diversity 
of  this  splendid  country  of  ours — diversity 
in  geography,  in  climate,  in  farm  and  in- 
dustry, m  race,  in  national  origin. 

We  are  so  diverse  that  only  extraordinary 
moans  could  have  held  us  together  when  so 
many  lorcc,  seemed  designed  to  tear  us  apart. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
United  States  did  not  become  the  dis-United 
States,  and  why  we  did  not  evolve  into  a 
N^rth   American  Balkans. 

There  are  many  factors  that  combined  and 
unified  America.  The  process  was  carried  on 
silently,  almost  in  secret,  underneath  the 
temporary  upheavals  in  our  history.  It 
moved  by  a  chain  of  paper  that  transported 
the  elements  of  Americanism  through  thou- 
sands of  miles,  across  mountains  and  desert, 
from  city  to  frontier,  a  chain  stretching  into 
every  clearing  and  valley.  This  link  consisted 
of  the  postal  service  and  the  publications — 
magazines  and  newspapers — that  provided  a 
common  store  of  images,  of  heroes,  of  folk- 
lore, of  truth,  and  of  inspiration  and  ideals. 
The  American  magazine  industry  has  been 
a  powerful  force  in  the  making  of  America, 
and  of  making  America  better,  and  I  salute 
you  and  your  industry  which  we  strive  to 
serve 

Occafionally  I  receive  some  slight  Indica- 
tion that  our  effort  to  serve  is  meeting  with 
success  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  patron  in  North  Dakota,  telling 
me  of  improved  mail  delivery.  She  said, 
"You  Just  don't  know  how  much  prompt 
mall  service  means  to  my  husband  since  he 
lost  his  mind." 

I'm  sure  she  wasn't  referring  to  the  de- 
livery of  magazines. 

I  notice  there  are  an  increasing  number 
of  magazine  articles  that  deal  with  problems 
of  the  future  of  the  postal  service.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  is  because  the  present  and 
the  past  are  so  dismal,  but  there  is  a  notice- 
able trend,  nonetheless. 

Of  course,  the  future  has  always  fascinated 
man.  And  I  suppose  publishers  have 
found  ...  if  I  can  sound  timely  .  .  .  that 
there   are   profits   in    being   prophets. 

But  I'm  afraid  even  the  most  optimistic 
prophets  can't  see  much  brightness  in  our 
future.  Fortune  tells  us  in  bold  capital  let- 
ters that  "Time  is  running  out" — I  wonder 
if  the  editor  let  that  one  slip  by  or  if  It's  a 
subliminal  hint  to  renew  a  sister  publica- 
tion— "Time  is  running  out,"  the  Fortune 
headline  reads,  "and  trouble  is  spreading." 
"Its  now  or  never  for  the  Post  Office."  The 
Saturday  Review  tells  us  of  "The  Day  the 
Mails  Stopped  "  Newsweek  tells  "How  to 
Float  on  a  Sea  of  Red  Ink."  "What's  the 
Matter  With  the  Mails?"  the  reporter  asks 
plaintively.  "What  Ails  the  Post  Office?" 
Nation  wants  to  know.  Reader's  Digest  finds 
a  "Crisis  in  the  Post  Office."  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  gives  me  some  company  by 
reminding  us  of  "A  Question  the  World 
Over:  What's  Wrong  With  the  Mails?'  "  and 
in  Its  April  3rd  issue  it  asks,  "Can  Anything 
be  Done  About  US.  Mail  Service?" 

And  so  it  goes.     I  apologize  for  those  I've 
mifsed. 
After  reading  some  of  those  articles,  I  am 


reminded  of  the  confused  lady  In  Fresno 
whose  car  rolled  smashingly  down  the  street 
after  she  got  out  to  mail  a  letter.  "Didn't 
you  set  the  emergency  brake?"  asked  the 
Judge  "Emergency  brake?"  she  said,  sur- 
prised. 'I  didn't  know  mailing  a  letter  was 
an  emergency." 

V.'ell,  despite  the  many  problems  we  face. 
it  still  isn't  an  emergency — yet.  In  fact  if 
I  may  refer  back  to  the  April  issue  of  C  S. 
News.  I  think  there  is  something  that  can 
be  done  about  the  U.S.  mail  service.  That 
something  is  to  change  the  prescription  we've 
been  u.'ing  to  combat  hardening  of  the  pos- 
tal arteries,  and  our  chronic  case  of  perni- 
cious deficit.  I  believe  another  prescription 
is  needed.  In  fact,  I  have  given  the  nature 
of  this  prescription  considerable — and  in- 
creasing— thought  since  I  became  Postmaster 
General  17  months  ago  today. 

We  h.Tve  made  extensive  progress  in  our 
effort  to  improve  service  In  fact,  we  have 
e-.en  taken  some  of  the  steps  that  you  have 
been   urging  on  us  for  years. 

Though  I  am  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
Cjmplished.  the  speed  of  our  advance  re- 
minds me  of  the  nature  of  battle  in  World 
War  One  For  every  inch  that  we  advance 
throiigh  shellhole,  sticky  mud.  and  poison 
pas.  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  tremen- 
dous b.trrage.  and  expend  whole  divisions  of 
cnergv  and  good  will.  Victories  are  meas- 
ured m   inches. 

The  reason  for  this  painful  .ind  dlffirult 
progress  is  rooted  not  merely  In  volume,  but 
raore  in  the  restrictive  Jungle  of  legislation 
and  custom  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
Post  Office  Depart.iient  in  the  138  years  since 
■  t  Joined  Andrew  Jackson's  Cibinet. 

In  1829.  the  Post  Office  Department  w..s 
one  0'  the  principal  policy  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  During  our  history,  we 
were  the  channel  through  which  Federal 
assistance  was  provided  to  roadbuildmg,  the 
newly  developed  steamship,  and  the  Infant 
railroad  and  airline  indusiries.  It  was  im- 
portant and  necessary  and  rxght  that  there 
be  a  strong  l:nk  between  the  postal  service 
and  the  highest  policy-making  levels  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  go\ernment.  But 
those  needs  of  the  past  no  longer  exist. 

Since  Andrew  Jackson's  time  there  ha\e 
been  more  changes  in  the  way  people  live 
and  tl-'C  way  people  think  than  had  taken 
place  In  the  previous  thousand  years.  If 
the  p)ostal  service  had  remained  what  it  was 
in  1829.  the  situation  would  be  a  difBcult 
one.  But  the  truth,  my  friends,  is  that  we 
are  less  able  to  meet  changing  needs  today 
than  was  Amos  Kendall.  Jackson's  Postmas- 
ter General,  or  Montgomery  Blair.  Lincoln's 
Postmaster  General- 
All  institutions  have  a  life  of  their  own 
and  they  either  grow  or  die.  Sometimes,  like 
the  dinosaur,  they  grow  in  ways  that  are 
li.-irmiul.  they  grow  in  self-destructive  ways 

I  think  that  is  the  path  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  postal  service, 

I  have  concluded  that  there  are  so  many 
existing  and  formidable  barriers  to  efficient 
management  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  postal  ser\ice  lies  in 
taking  the  Department  out  of  its  present 
context  entirely. 

I  think  the  effort  to  patch  a  fabric  so  full 
o:  holes  is  yielding  diminishing  returns. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example:  In  1951.  a 
parcel  post  law  was  passed  which  proved 
unworkable.  During  the  period  from  1951 
to  1966.  when  the  Parcel  Post  Reform  Law- 
was  passed,  there  were  close  to  2  million 
words  of  testimony,  from  244  witnesses.  In 
addition,  there  were  whole  forests  consumed 
for  the  amount  of  paper  required  for  news- 
paper and  magazine  coverage  of  the  Issue. 
There  were  another  4  million  words  Involved 
in  exchanges  over  this  matter  with  th.c  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  In  de- 
bate in  the  Houses  of  Congress.  For  each 
page  of  testimony  countless  hours  of  re- 
search and  preparation  were  required.  The 
time  of  many  talented  people,  on  both  sides 
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of    the    Issue,    was   consumed    as   quickly   as 
cellophane  In  a  bonfire. 

And.  as  you  are  keenly  and  perhaps  pain- 
fully aware,  we  are  now  engaged  In  request- 
ing a  rate  Incre.ise.  a  task  that  will  certain- 
ly place  heavy  burdens  on  already  overbur- 
dened  members   of   Congress. 

If  we  ran  our  telephone  system  In  this  way, 
the  carrier  pigeon  business  would  still  have 
a  great  future,  and  I  would  sell  my  shares 
of  AT&T-  If  I  had  any 

If  we  sought  to  build  an  atomic  bomb  In 
this  way.  wed  still  be  surveying  sites  In 
Tennes.<;ee.  Washington,  and  New  Mexico— 
or  arguing  about  whether  we  should  survey 
the  sites. 

Ladles  and  Gentleman,  the  Post  Ofllce  De- 
partment, as  presently  constituted,  reminds 
me  of  the  classic  definition  of  an  elephant  — 
a  mouse  built  to  government  speclticatlons. 
Recently  I  was  asked  a  basic  question 
about  the  orK.mlzatlon  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  the  receptive  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subommittee,  Representative 
Tom  Steed  of  Okl.ihoma 

Chairman  Steed  asked.  'General  .  .  .  would 
this  be  a  fair  summary  that  at  the  pre.sent 
time  as  the  manuger  of  the  Post  Office  Ue- 
partmeiit.  you  have  no  control  over  your 
work  load,  you  have  no  control  over  the  rates 
of  revenue  that  you  are  able  to  bring  in.  you 
have  no  control  over  the  pay  rates  of  the 
employees  that  jou  employ,  you  have  very 
lltle  control  over  the  conditions  of  the  serv- 
ice of  these  employees,  you  have  virtu, illy  rio 
control,  by  the  nature  of  it.  of  the  phy^lcal 
facilities  th.it  you  are  forced  to  use.  and  you 
have  only  a  limited  control  at  best  over  'he 
transportation  facilities  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  use  .  .■' "  And  then  he  added,  this 
Is  -.  .  .  a  staggering  amount  of  'no  control' 
In  terms  of  the  duties  you  have  to  perform  " 
I  agreed  with  Chairman  Steed.  My  area  of 
"no  control  "   is  almost   unlimited. 

Tills  Is  a  situation  that  has  grown  up  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  has  such  a 
strong  tradition,  that  the  only  etfective  ac- 
tion I  foresv'o  Is  sweeping  It  away  entirely. 
And  at  this  point  permit  me  to  say  loud 
and  clear  that  I  am  not  focusing  any  criti- 
cism on  Congre.ss  for  the  manner  In  which 
the  PostiU  Service  Is  organized.  Our  organi- 
zation Is  the  product  of  evolution,  and  I  think 
any  candid  a-ssessment  of  the  record  will 
show  that  whenever  re.il  progress  has  been 
made  during  that  evolutionary  process.  Con- 
gressional prodding  has  had  much  to  do  with 
it.  For  example,  I  recently  received  a  strong 
prod  myself  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee — 
Senator  Mike  Monroney —concerning  greater 
use  of  airlift  for  first  cla.ss  mail.  So  when 
we  have  moved  down  more  enlightened  paths. 
It  has  quite  often  been  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gressional "marching  orders." 

The  question  is  whether  so  much  prodding 
would  have  been  necessary  If  the  managers 
of  the  postal  service  were  themselves  clearly 
and  fully  re.sponslble  for  the  Department's 
record. 

As  you  know.  I  had  some  experience  In  the 
legislative  area  prior  to  becoming  Postmaster 
General  and  I  want  to  say  that  since  taking 
on  this  Job  I  have  had  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  the  Chairmen  and  members  of  our 
legislative  and  appropriations  Committees. 
Senator  Monroney,  Chairman  Steed,  Chair- 
man Dulskl  and  their  colleagues  have  at  all 
times  displayed  the  most  intense  Interest  In 
postal  progress.  They  have  often  Initiated 
and  always  supported  our  efforts  to  modern- 
ize, mechanize  and  plan  for  the  future. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  has  fully 
taken  Into  account  this  meaningful  partner- 
ship between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress.  The  partnership  is  meaningful, 
the  relationships  arc  excellent  but  together 
we  occupy  a  vehicle  no  longer  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Indifference.  Inflexibility,  timidity  are 
tenacious  molds  that  grow  In  areas  shaded 
by  diffused  responsibility.    Wben  everybody 


Is  responsible,  as  you  well  know  from  your 
own  business  operations,  nobody  is  respon- 
sible. 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
many  years  in  public  service  It  Is  that  when 
you  give  a  man  responsibility  and  hold  him 
to  It — then,  and  only  then,  do  you  get  re- 
sults. 

A  lifetime  in  politics  h.-vs  also  helped  me 
appreciate  tlie  value  of  compromise.  But 
there  are  times  when  compromise  is  simply 
not  possible.  It's  difficult  to  find  grounds  for 
compromise  between  a  girl  who  wants  a  big 
church  wedding  and  a  boy  who  wants  to 
break  his  engagement.  And  its  difficult  to 
find  a  compromise  between  superlative  serv- 
ice  and   cumbersome  organization. 

Shortly  after  I  became  Postma'-.ter  General 
I  assigned  the  be.'st  talent  I  could  find  to  a 
Task  Force  to  study  this  problem.  I  have 
recently  seen  the  results  of  the  study  made 
by  this  group.  Their  conclusions  and  my 
own  are  parallel. 

And  therefore  I  propose  to  you  today  that 
the  postal  service — 

Should  cease  to  be  part  of  the  President's 

Cabinet: 

Should  become  a  nonprofit  government 
corporation,  rendering  essential  public  serv- 
ice; 

Should  provide  postal  services  authorized 
by  the  Congress; 

Should  be  operated  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, appointed  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Congress; 

Should  be  minaged  by  a  professional  exec- 
utive appointed  by  the  board: 

Should  be  given  a  clear  mandate  on  the 
percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  postal  serv- 
ices, so  that  further  revisions  In  rates- 
should  they  be  necessary — would  be  made  on 
a  fixed  formula  basis. 

And  in  addition,  management  and  em- 
ployees alike  should  be  paid  according  to 
standards  of  comparable  Industries;  and  em- 
ployees should  be  offered  more  Incentive  and 
scope  as  well  as  a  wider  area  for  collective 
b.irgalning. 

Further,  other  steps  should  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  the  postal  service  reflects  fully  the 
genius  of  American  management  and  In- 
dustrial skills. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment corporation  we  would  avoid  the  many 
statutory  restrictions  on  appropriated  funds 
which  now  exist.  For  example,  the  corpora- 
tion would  issue  bonds  to  provide  a  capital 
fund  With  which  to  build  appropriately  de- 
signed and  well  equipped  post  office  struc- 
tures, which  could  also  be  self-amortizing 
through  rental  Income. 

1  can  report  to  you  that  I  have  made  a  gen- 
eral recommendation  of  this  nature  to  the 
President,  and  he  feels  it  worthy  of  Intensive 
study.  And  in  case  there  Is  any  doubt,  I 
want  to  state  that  while  I  am  advocating 
the  abolition  of  my  own  Job.  I  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  take  an  executive 
position  In  the  government  corporation  I  am 
proposing. 

During  recent  months  a  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  In  the  Congress  to 
alter  some  aspects  of  the  postal  service. 
While  all  are  well  Intentloned.  they  are  only 
props  for  the  tottering  structure  we  now  In- 
habit so  uneasily. 

I  believe  the  time  for  props  Is  past.  I 
think  we  must  stop  tinkering  and  begin  con- 
structing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  no  mention  of  supporting  farm  prices, 
regulating  the  purity  of  fcxjd  and  drugs,  the 
reclamation  of  arid  land  .  .  .  but  it  does 
contain  a  mandate  for  Congress  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  understood  clearly  that,  aside  from 
the  common  defense,  there  are  few  services 
as  Important  to  a  farflung  nation  than  a 
postal  service  with  the  qualities  of  safety, 
certainty,  celerity  and  economy.  The  United 
States  Is  perhaps  the  most  Ingenious  nation 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  I  think  tt  is 
about  time  that  we  devote  considerably  more 


of  that  ingenuity  to  the  vital  area  of  postal 
communications. 

It  Is  about  time,  because  the  volume  that 
already  threatens  catastrophe  la  only  the 
shadow  of  events  to  come. 

We  are  close  to  the  200  million  mark  in 
our  population. 

Our  gross  national  product  approaches  $760 
b:llion. 

We  are  in  the  74th  month  of  unbroken  and 
unprecedented  economic  expansion. 

Our  index  of  Industrial  production  is  155 
of  what  it  was  back  in  1957  to  1959. 

Personal  income  rose  to  $610  billlun  a  year 
as  of  February. 

We  .ire  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
The  average  number  of  Echcx)l  years  com- 
plcU'd  per  citizen  is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
11.8  More  Americans  are  going  to  school 
than  ever  before.  And  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments  are  pouring  almost  $30 
billion  into  education,  more  than  twice  the 
entire  national  income  of  Spain  and  70  per 
cent  of  the  entire   Income  of  Italy. 

In  short,  the  United  States  right  now  has 
more  people  earning  and  learning  than  ever 
before. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Simply  thit  we  are  the  mirror  of  this 
affluence,  this  rising  standard  of  living  and 
learning 

And.  I  might  add.  mail  volume  Is  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  population.  For  each 
year,  despite  the  growth  In  telephone,  tele- 
type, and  other  electronic  traffic,  there  is  a 
rise  in  the  per  capita  number  of  letters  sent 
by  the  American  people.  When  I  came  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  the  rate  was  one 
piece  of  mail  per  day  for  every  man.  womiin 
and  child:  365  pieces  a  year.  Now  we  are 
anticipating  a  figure  of  415  pieces  of  mall  a 
year  for  every  American. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  some  observers 
seem  to  view  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
a  kind  of  sponge  that  can  absorb  anv 
amount,  any  increase.  In  mall.  I  am  afraid 
the  sponge  is  full. 

We  simply  can't  go  on  as  we  have  been. 
A  number  of  magazine  articles  I  cited 
earlier  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  that 
of  Fortune:  ".  .  .  unless  something  is  done 
soon  to  reform  the  service,  the  postal  system 
Is  headed  for  an  Impo.^^slble  situation." 

The  article  commends  the  steps  we  have 
taken,  such  as  accelerating  our  mechani^.i- 
tlon  and  modernization  program:  according 
new  status  to  our  research  effort  by  upjrrad- 
Ing  It  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
level  and  attracting  to  It  many  highly 
qualified  engineers  and  scientists;  setting  up 
an  Office  of  Planning  and  Systems  Analy.'iis 
so  that  resources  may  be  employed  in  the 
right  place,  the  right  time,  with  the  right 
emphasis;  and  providing  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive electronic  source  data  network  In  the 
world. 

We  have  taken  these  steps,  and  we  plan  to 
take  still  others  In  the  future.  For  example, 
on  top  of  our  $100  million  accelerated 
mechanization  and  modernization  program, 
we  are  asking  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
sum  of  $300  million  for  the  coming  year— a 
sum  already  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  though  meaningful  prog- 
ress has  been  and  Is  being  made — we  still 
pull  behind  us  the  anchor  of  organization 
long  ago  surpassed  by  the  general  advance 
of  our  country. 

I  have,  today,  given  you  my  proposals  on 
how  we  can  move  Into  the  main  stream  of 
progress.  I  know  my  proposal  is  far-reach- 
ing; In  fact.  It  has  to  be  the  most  extensive 
proposal  ever  made  In  the  history  of  the 
American  postal  service.  But.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  this  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
the  superlative  postal  service  President 
Johnson  has  mandated,  p>ostal  service  worthy 
of  the  American  Standard.  And,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us,  as  you  have 
so  often  In  the  past.  A  departure  from  tradi- 
tion such  as  I  propose  requires  public  under- 
standing and  public  support.  There  Is  no 
better   vehicle   for   the   creation   of   under- 
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standing  and  support  than  the  powerful  In- 
strument of  the  American  magazine  Industry. 
So.  In  closing,  I  ask  for  your  help  In  bring- 
ing home  to  the  F>eople  of  this  country  the 
need  for.  and  the  nature  of,  the  proposals  I 
have  made  today. 

President  Johnson  often  recalls  a  state- 
ment once  made  by  John  P.  Kennedy — that 
happiness  lies  In  full  use  of  your  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence.  I  think  through 
the  changes  I  suggest,  we  can  build  a  postal 
service  that  uses,  fully.  Its  resources  along 
lines  of  excellence,  a  result  that,  at  long 
last,  should  make  the  American  people  happy 
with  mall  service. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DicKmsoN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
member  of  Armed  Services  Committee 
Inspecting  'Vietnam  bases. 

Mr.  Halleck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
member  of  Armed  Services  Committee 
inspecting  Vietnam  bases. 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
member  of  Armed  Services  Committee 
Inspecting  Vietnam  bases. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Marj'land  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  through 
April  5,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  H.  Ford)  ,  through  April  5,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hacak  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
April  3  and  4.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  .nember  of  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee inspecting  Vietnam  bases. 

Mr.  Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  3  and  4,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  member  of  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee inspecting  Vietnam  bases. 

Mr.  iRwiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  3  and  4,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  member  of  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee inspecting  Vietnam  bases. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fraser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs),  for  the  week  of  April  3,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  BvRNE  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  3  and  4,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  member  of  Armed 
Services  Committee  inspecting  Vietnam 
bases. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jonas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt),  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt),  for  15  minutes,  on 
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April  4;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fisher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  ,  for  30  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneouf  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HoRTON  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  R.ARicK  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McF.all)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  three  instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  23,  1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title : 

H  R.  7123.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr, 


ADJOURNMENT 
McFALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes,  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

568.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  F*resldent  and  Chairman,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  covering  the 
period  July  1,  1965-June  30,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-126  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered   to  be  printed. 

569.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Olrl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
transmitting  the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
272  of  August  14.  1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  93);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

570.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  February  2, 
1903,  as  amended,  to  authorize  user  charges 
for  certain  services  performed  thereunder  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

571.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting 
a  repKjrt  of  antldeflciency  violations,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665 
(1)(2));  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


572.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)', 
transmitting  the  19th  annual  repK>rt  on  the 
national  Industrial  reserve,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  80-883;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

574  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  transmitting  a  special  study 
to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 
safety  requirements  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-376:  to  the  Coin- 
mittee    on    Education    and    Labor. 

575.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  issued  in 
connection  with  United  States  exports  to  Yu- 
goslavia for  the  month  of  February  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  .Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1967  and  to  the  Presiden- 
tial determination  of  February  4.  1964;  to 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs. 

576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  additional  background  Infor- 
mation on  the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to 
Southern  Rhodesia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

577  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  proposed  draft  loint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  two  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

578.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  title  5 
and  title  18,  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

579.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  selected  financial  manage- 
ment practices  in  the  Department  of  Labor: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era! of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  management  of  high-value  aero- 
nautical parts  by  Pacific  Air  Force  bases.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  on  volume  move- 
ments of  household  goods  from  overseas 
points  to  the  continental  United  States.  De- 
partment of  Defense:  t«  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

582.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  State, 
transmitting  the  14th  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  its  activities  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  81-152)  for  the 
calendar  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary, 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
transmitting  the  official  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  the 
year  1966,  in  compliance  with  section  4  of 
Its  charter,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

584.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  transmitting  a  report  on  records 
proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

585  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  extending  for  1  year  the 
concession  contract  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions, facilities,  and  services  at  the  La  Push 
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site  In  Olympic  National  Park.  Wash.,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  543;  to  the 
Comnxlttee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

586.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Grand  Porks, 
N  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  provl.slons  of  62  Stat.  85:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

587.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  summarizing  the 
1966  operations  regarding  the  desalting  of 
sea  and  brackish  waters,  and  to  provide  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82-^48. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insulir  Affairs. 

588  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tran.smitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  under  which  Uni- 
versal Interpretive  Shuttle  Corp.  will  be  au- 
thorized to  esuibllsh  and  operate  a  visitor 
interpretive  shuttle  service  in  the  Mall  area. 
Washington.  DC.  National  Capital  region. 
National  Park  Service,  for  a  term  from  date 
of  execution  of  contract  through  December 
31,  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

589  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmuting  the  54th  AnnualRe- 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  5  US  C.  604;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

590  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  all  employee  claims  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  78 
Stat.  767;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

591  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Comml-ssioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  ag.ilnst 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  dam- 
age to.  or  loss  of.  personal  property  Incident 
to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

592.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

593  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  President,  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  survivorship  annuity  for 
widows  of  recipients  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Cash  ReUef  Act  of  July  5.  1937;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merch.mt  M  irlne  and  Fisheries. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause   4   of   rule   XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 
By  Mr    BRADEMAS: 

H  R  7819  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  authority 
for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  in  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  provid- 
ing assistance  for  comprehensive  educational 
plaiuilng,  and  by  improving  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped;  to  improve  au- 
thority for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  BATTIN : 
H  R.  7820  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  con- 
struction costs  and  Irrigation  assessments 
chargeable  against  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  "7821.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund to  States  of  certain  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits  and  wine  destroyed  by  fire,  casualty, 
or  act  of  God;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  7822.  A   bill   to  eliminate   fraud  from 
the  Federal  home  loan  and  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H  R  7823.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Income 
averaging  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  Income  at- 
tributable to  crime;  to  the  Cummitlee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   BRAY: 
H.R.  7824.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simiiK.ted  wood  products;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  7825.   A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  dairy 
products;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BUTTON: 
H  R  7826  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
catluiis  Act  of  1934  to  extend  and  enlarge  the 
program  of  grants  for  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R   7827    A    bill    to   exclude   from   income 
certiUn  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr   CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R   7828     A     Dili     to    regulaU-    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  iuT  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
H  R  7829    A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
rules  dealing  with   Interrogation   which   will 
fully   protect   the  rights  and  interest  of  so- 
ciety   and    the    criminally    accused;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CUNNINGHAM 
H  R  7830.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Communl- 
cuions  Act  of   1934  with  respect   to  obscene 
or  luir.n.ssing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or 
foreign    commerce;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  DOWDY: 
MR  7831    A   bin    to  amend   the  Pire   and 
C:isu.ilty  Act   and    the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to    the    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  FARB.STEIN: 
H  R  7832.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabb.itlcal  program  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  un 
Education    and    Labor. 

H  R.  7833  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  title 
4.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Hag.  to  make  Its  provi- 
sions also  applicable  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  FINDLEY: 
HR.7834.  A  bill   to  extend   rural   mall  de- 
livery service;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  GIBBONS: 
H  R.    7835    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of   obscene   mail    matter;    X-o    the   Committee 
on  Po?t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  GUDE: 
H  R   7836    A  bill  to  amend   the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Relireme.'il  Act  t<.i  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion m  the  c  imputation  of  accredited  services 
of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States 
or  instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   HALPERN: 
HR     7837      A   bill    to  establish   a   Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs;   to  the  Committee 
on   Crovernment   Operations. 

H  FJ  7838  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H  R.  7839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
in  the  posta'  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    HORTON: 
HR.7840.   A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
[xjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me ms 
By  Mr    HOWARD: 
HR  7841.  A  bill   to  amend   title  II  of  tne 
Social     Security     Act     to    provide    disability 
insurance  benelits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual   who   is    blind    and    has   at   least   six 
(luarlcrs  of  coverage,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    LENNON: 
H  R  7842    A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  platinum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr    McDADE : 
HR  7843.  A   bill    to   exclude   from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  7844.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  income  t;>jces  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on   Wa;  s  and  Means. 

H  R  7845  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  t.ixpayer  (including  the  exemptions  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  depende:  t. 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Me.ins. 

H  R  7846  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  •,Vavs 
and   Means 

HR  7847  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna: 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  with  rerpect  to  the  n- 
come  tax  treatment  of  busltiess  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R  7848  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intfrn.i! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R.  7849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  Uniied 
St.ites  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
liosurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees  and 
additional  life  Insurance  for  retired  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  7850  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  contributions  to  po- 
litical parties  or  candidates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR  7851.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindne.ss;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR.7852  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  assocl.itlons  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purpo.~cs.  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R  7853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service;  to  the  Committee  on  luterUate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  78.')4  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  7855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  5  percent  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
for  State  and  local  Income  taxes  paid  by  an 
individual  during  the  taxable  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  7856.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  to 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Mexican 
border  conflict  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans who  served  during  periods  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  7858.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  oflacers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7859.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
11.000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7861.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  7862.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1331 
and  1332,  title  28,  chapter  85.  United  States 
Code,  dealing  In  part  with  the  Jurisdiction 
of  district  courts  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7863.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
..H.R.  7864.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  estab- 
lish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act.  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  oper- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

H  R.  7866.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  repair  or  replacement 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
suffering  the  results  of  fire,  flood,  storm, 
earthquake,  or  other  casualty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7867.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to  a 
pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  In 
World  War  I.  the  beneficiary  shall  If  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of 
title  38  as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1960.  or  as 
amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959.  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  7868.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7869.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  In  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  7870.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  7871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   for   a   mid-decade 
census    of    population,    unemployment,    and 
housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  7872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  paper  Industries  machinery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  7873.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.    Inc..   for   the    prosecution    of   vet- 
erans' claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  r>OW: 
H.R.  7874,  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Joint 
Committee   on   the   Library   shall   make   an 
annual  report  relating  to  the  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  7875.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  12th  World  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  7876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7877.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
FKises;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By   Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  7878.  A  bill  to  extend  by   1   year   the 
period    for    filing    applications    for    certain 
death  insurance  benefits  under  the  National 
Service  Life   Insurance   Act  of   1940;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  7879.  A    bill    to    prohibit    any    State 
from  levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents 
of  the  State;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.    RIEGLE: 
H.R.  7880.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  7881.  A  bill   to  amend   chapter  61   of 
title  18.  United  States  Code    relating  to  lot- 
teries  to  exempt  deer-hunting  contests;   to 
the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of  the 
United    States   relative    tc   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint    resolution     proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Jerome  C.  Hun- 
saker  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  A-dmlnlstratlon. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
the  prohibition  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion as  provided  by  section  604  of  Public 
Law  89-10;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  297.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;     to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ESCH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North 
Atlantic  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgns  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;     to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
create  a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North 
Atlantic  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

100.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  relative 
to  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  tlie  Constitution  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

101.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  additional  land  for  common  school, 
high  school,  and  Junior  college  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

102.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  regulation 
and  registration  of  mall-order  firearms  sales; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  legislation 
necessary  to  Implement  and  execute  the  oil 
shale  development  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

104.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

105.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

106.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  full  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  potential  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  and  Upper  St.  John  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Jlassachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  the  recital  of  a  nonsectarlan 
prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
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the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  return 
to  the  States  of  a  portion  of  the  income  taxes 
collected  In  each  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

109  .Mso.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  the  Heller 
revenue-sharing  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

110  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  the  Heller 
revenue-sharing  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

HI.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  honoring 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

112.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  ratification  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

113.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  declaring 
Columbus  Day  a  Federal  legal  public  holi- 
day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

114.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  an  experimental 
fish  protein  concentrate  plant;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

115.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bumping  Lake  enlargement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

116.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  making 
the  tribal  rolls  and  mailing  lists  of  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  available  to  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  particular  tribe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AffaLrs. 

117.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  ex- 
tension of  navigation  on  the  upper  Columbia 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

118.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  lifting 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  low-income 
families  and  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

119  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  hlppoglossus  stenolepsls 
and  hippoglosus  hlppoglussus  as  the  only  fish 
to  be  known  as  halibut;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  7882.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  certain 

Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 

the  Navy   at   certain   US.   naval   stations   In 

Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R  7883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rufinlta 
AtU    Jaurlgue;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R,  7884.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Guido 
Partbello;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  7885    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Perns,    al.'^o    known    as   John    Perns;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7886.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Maria 
Flores;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   HALL: 
H  R   7887    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bien- 
veiiido  Yikyekan  Borromeo;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7888.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Tarantlno;    to   the  Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   HORTON: 
H  R.  7889.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Pletro 
Severino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   MOORE: 
H.R.  7890    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Quintos  Marcelo;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mi^    MORSE: 
HR.  7891    A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Angelo 
B.ittista  Nolll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  ONEILLof  Massachusetts: 
H  R  7892.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Manuel 
Jose  de  Barros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R  7893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Gulo- 
mar  P  Figueiredo  de  OUveira;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PETTIS:" 
H  R  7894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sununta 
NmphairoJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   PHILBIN: 
H  R.  7895.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  promote  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  McDermott 
to  the  temporary  grade  of  major  general;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.  7896    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Jose 
A.  Rico  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  7897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  Fresco  de  Jongh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ne- 
mesio  Vazquez  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Man- 
uel V.  Areces-Perez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Eulo- 
gio  Manuel  Calderin  Pazos;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    the   Judiciary. 

H  R.  7901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Domlnguez  Lopez;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 


guel A.  Santos-Buch;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
F.  Serrano  Milanes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROONEY  of   New  York: 

H.R.  7904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Elba 
J.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H  R.  7905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
De  Jesus  Da  SUva  Ferreira;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7906.  A  bill  'for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Inez  Pacheco  de  Andrade  Medeiros;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Othon 
Da  Rocha  Rebelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona: 

HR.  7908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
N.  Rogers.  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel  J.)  Penslnger,  Marion  M,  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  7909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

51.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  Massachusetts 
Inc..  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass  ,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  division  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  in  Boston;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrices. 

52.  Also,  petition  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 
DC  .  relative  to  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension through  reclproc.il  legislation  of  the 
enforcement  of  duties  of  support  (71  Stat 
285.  DC  Code  30-308);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

53.  Also,  petition  of  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation, Washington,  DC,  relative  to  in- 
vestigation of  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

54.  Also,  petition  of  Grande  Voiture  of 
of  Massachusetts,  La  Society  des  40  Hommes 
et  8  Chevaux,  Worcester.  Mass..  relative  to  the 
closing  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

55  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land, Oreg..  relative  to  the  requirement  of 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  declaring  laws  unconstitutional; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

56.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land, Oreg ,  relative  to  the  acceptance  of 
memorials  from  State  legislatures;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Bellmore  Students  Help  Each  Other 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^J'RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  3,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 


civic  leaders,  teachers,  and  students  of 
the  vUlage  of  Bellmore,  N.Y.,  a  unique 
and  meaningful  program  to  raise 
scholarship  funds  through  private  initia- 
tive. 

The  Mepham-Calhoun-Kennedy  Fund, 
Inc.,  is  a  joint  effort  of  Mepham  Higii 
School,  Calhoun  High  School,  and  Ken- 
nedy High  School,  in  Bellmore,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.  It  consists  of  the  heads  of 
the  student  organizations,  representa- 
tives   of    parent-faculty    groups,    high 


school  principals,  and  interested  par- 
ents and  public  spirited  citizens,  who 
serve  as  ofiScers  of  the  operating  com- 
mittees. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  provide 
awards  to  high  school  graduates  based 
on  scholarship  and  the  need  for  financial 
assistance  to  enable  worthy  students  to 
further  their  college  education.  Over 
$70,000  has  been  raised  In  the  7  years 
during  which  the  program  has  been  in 
existence. 


The  private  initiative  of  these  students 
and  interested  citizens  of  Bellmore 
demonstrates  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  a  person-to-person  program  at  the 
local  level  in  support  of  student  scholar- 
ship funds.  The  annual  sohcitation  of 
funds  culminates  in  a  1-day-a-year 
drive,  when  over  1,200  students  from  the 
three  high  schools  visit  every  home  in  the 
communities  served  by  the  schools,  in- 
cluding Merrick,  North  Merrick,  Bell- 
more. and  North  Bellmore  to  solicit  con- 
tributions. This  day  is  called  S-day  for 
••Scholarship  Day" — and  is  the  result  of 
6  months  of  careful  planning. 

This  year  S-day  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  April  29,  and  the  goal  is  to 
obtain  from  every  home  in  the  area  "a 
dollar  for  a  scholar."  Last  year  the 
dollar-for-scholarship  drive  raised  over 
$13,000.  This  year,  based  on  more  than 
20.000  homes  in  the  area,  the  goal  has 
been  set  at  $20,000. 

The  scholarships  range  from  $250  per 
year  to  $1,200  over  a  period  of  4  years. 
In  addition  to  seniors  planning  to  go  on 
to  college,  students  who  will  attend 
2-year  community  colleges,  nursing  and 
technical  schools  are  also  eligible  for 
scholarship  awards. 

During  its  7  years,  the  Scholarship 
Fund  Drive  Committee  has  awarded 
scholarships  to  more  than  125  worthy 
students.  There  has  never  been  a  lack 
of  students  to  participate  in  the  drive  as 
they  recognize  the  benefits  to  themselves 
and  their  classmates.  They  and  their 
faculty  advisers  have  long  recognized 
that  State  and  Federal  Government 
scholarship  programs  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  They  also  realize  that  nonprofit, 
tax-free  foundation  scholarship  grants 
are  not  available  to  all  who  need  finan- 
cial help  to  enable  them  to  get  a  college 
education. 

The  value  of  this  self-help  program  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  letter  sent 
by  a  Mepham  High  School  teacher  to 
this  year's  chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Drive  Committee.  Mrs.  Sander  Bailey 
Shadoff  tells  how  she  received  a  scholar- 
ship in  1962,  without  which  she  probably 
would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  and 
complete  college  in  3  years. 

I  have  permission  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mrs. 
Shadoff's  letter  to  Mr.  Michael  Coon, 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Drive 
Committee: 

North  Bellmore,  N.Y., 

February  28.  1967. 
Mr.  Michael  Coon. 
Affrricfc.  N  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Coon:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  recent  appointment  as  Chairman 
of  the  Scholarship  Drive.  Doing  such  a 
worthwhile  chore  and  helping  young  people 
attain  goals  which  would  otherwise  be  Im- 
possible must  be  a  very  satisfying  feeling. 
I  think  It  Is  wonderful  that  there  are  men 
such  as  yourself  In  the  community  who  take 
an  Interest  In  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  community. 

I  received  one  of  these  scholarships  In  1962 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Mepham;  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  much  It  has  meant  to  me 
In  my  education.  The  money  was  available 
to  me  as  soon  as  I  needed  It;  unlike  any 
Regents  money  I  received.  And,  without  this 
scholarship.  I  probably  would  not  have  been 


able  to  go  and  finish  college  In  three  years. 
It  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  Mepham  as  a  teacher. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Elaine  Jeschur  Shadoff 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  combines 
the  concepts  of  self-help  and  private  ini- 
tiative and  I  commend  the  students  of 
the  Bellmore  high  schools  and  all  the  in- 
terested and  concerned  residents  of  Long 
Island's  South  Shore  communities  who 
participate  in  this  imique  and  worth- 
while cause.  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  government — local.  State,  and 
Federal — to  provide  an  education  to  all 
those  who  seek  it.  Until  that  day  comes, 
Federal  and  State  scholarships,  foimda- 
tion  grants,  and  local  cormnimity  efforts 
should  all  combine  their  available  re- 
sources to  make  it  possible  for  as  many 
high  school  seniors  as  possible  to  receive 
a  college  education. 


Congressman  Horton  Submits  Plan  To 
Ease  Price  Squeeze  Resulting  From 
Dairy  Import  Loopholes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  3,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  news  spotlight 
has   been  centered  on  a  struggle  by  a 


group  of  dairy  farmers  to  obtain  higher 
prices  for  the  milk  they  sell  to  proces- 
sors. While  the  methods  employed  to 
achieve  this  end  may  be  questionable  in 
many  instances,  the  whole  incident 
points  up  a  serious  malady  in  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  industry. 

The  quest  by  dairy  farmers  for  a  high- 
er rate  of  return  on  their  investment 
cannot  be  accurately  compared  with  the 
desire  of  most  economic  segments  of  the 
Nation  for  greater  income.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  dairy-  industry-  is  fighting 
for  its  hfe.  To  illustrate  the  terrible 
truth  of  this  statement,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  statistics  showing  the  num- 
ber of  farms  which  reported  sales  of 
milk  products  during  the  vears  since 
World  War  n. 

In  1945.  2.5  miUion  American  farms 
reported  sales  of  dairy  products.  In  that 
year,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  just  under  140  million  persons.  In 
1960,  after  a  25-percent  rise  in  our  popu- 
lation, only  1  million  farmers  reported 
sales  of  dairy  products — down  40  per- 
cent from  the  1945  figure.  Since  1960. 
the  rate  of  attrition  from  dairy  farming 
has  been  even  more  rapid.  There  is  no 
simple  explanation  for  the  shrinking  of 
this  industry',  but  many  important  fac- 
tors can  be  cited.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  fact  that  historically  in  the  United 
States,  dairy  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  earn  a  return  that  is  anywhere  near 
comparable  to  returns  on  investment 
earned  by  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. A  comparison  of  the  rise  in  na- 
tional income  and  population  with 
growth  factors  in  the  dairy  industry  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  tables : 


Kational  econnmic  factors  and  milk 

production.  18^9-1065 

Milk  production 

Average 

Ca.sli  receipts  from 

Vc-.ir 

National 

Totiil  pop- 
ulation 1 

.Marketings 
o(  milk 

price  for 

milk  sold 

marki'l 

nps  of— 

and  CTi-ani 

to  plant? 

On  farms 

Per  capita 

and  dealers' 

Milk  and 

All  farm 

cream  • 

producU: « 

Billiom  of 
ioUars 

Milliom 

Billiont  0/ 
pounds 

Pounds 

BUliom  01 
pounds 

Dollars  prr 
hundred- 

Millions  of 
iollars 

Milhom  of 
ioUan 

1.SS9       

44.  S 

ueight 

isw 

fi2. 5 

I'.KI'.I    

64.2 



mid 

•(7.1 

i«l.  7 
1(K1  2 
11)1,2 
109  4 
119.  S 

llfi.  r, 

122  9 

123  0 
125.4 
I2R.0 
12,1,  fi 
127  0 
12.'..  1 

I'.i-j.'i  

W.M 

llWi 

1^140  

iwr. 

I'J.TO   

iy.')5  

mv)* 

IflT.l 

1902     

IBfst    

1'.H''4        .    .    . 

Yi.Y 

57.1 

hl.fi 

1S1.2 

241.  n 

sai.o 

414.  ■^ 
427.  3 
4.17.  7 
4H1.1 

.'il4.4 
.S.M.  7 

115.  H 
123.1 
127.2 
132.  C 

1411..'. 
1.V2  3 
lfi5.9 
lsO.7 

ls:i  s 

iHfi,  7 

IS9.4 
1!>2  1 
194  G 

7^3' 

S14 
79.1 
K2M 
9(.I4 
771 
744 

r*o 

fiS3 

f.75 
fifill 
W,l 
643 

63.5 

7.'-.3 

7.1.2 

S6.2 

9S.4 

9>i  3 

108.  3 

113.  S 

117.0 

lis  3 

IIS.O 

120.  .S 

119.1 

2,.^ 
2.21 
1.71 
1.S2 
•3.  !9 
3.S9 
4.01 
4.21 
4.22 
4.10 
4.11 
4  ir, 
4.24 



1,515 
1.607 
1.297 
1..S21 
3.021 
3.719 
4.217 
4.7.53 
4.919 
4.M4 

4.  S60 

5.  0.35 
.5,084 

14,538 

11,021 

9.055 

7,693 

9.105 

22.405 

2S.  795 

29.  7S5 

34,692 

36.407 

;j7.923 

3.*i,  9,39 

m.r,  

39.  (H',7 
41.380 

'  July  estimates  of  total  population  Including  .Arnipil  Forws  overseas 

-  .Average  te.'it. 

'  Inclu'ics  farm  butter  ttirouRh  19,54. 

*  Includes  liovernment  payments. 

»  Excludes  production  payments. 

« Includes  .\laska  and  Hawaii  l)eginninp  »  iih  U«iu. 


This  table,  compiled  by  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  in  1966,  dem- 
onstrates first,  that  dairy  income  as  a 
percentage  of  national  income  is  shrink- 
ing rapidly;  second,  that  dairy  income  as 
a  percentage  of  farm  income  is  shrink- 
ing; third,  that  per  capita  expenditures 
for   dairy  products — reflected   in   dairy 


marketing    receipts — has    fallen    drasti- 
cally in  recent  years. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
being  experienced  in  the  industry  is  pro- 
vided by  the  following  table,  showing  the 
parity  prices  and  prices  received  by  dairy 
farmers : 
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All  milk,  wholesale  price  ' 

fiatio  used 

in  (letcr- 

riiininj,' 

parity 

equivalent 

price  of 

niaiitifHc- 

turini; 

iu:lk 

Iiiiiex  numbers  (IBIO  14=U)ii) 

Year 

I'arity  : 

(ildlhu-s  per 

hundred- 

weiglil) 

Received 

by  f:irriiers 

(dollars  pex 

hundrtni- 

weiftit) 

Perrent  ' 
of  jiurity 

Trices 

paid  by 

farmers  for 

eoiiuiiodi- 

ties. 

interest, 

taxes,  and 

wnge  rates 

r*ric«fl 

recfivcd 
by  fanners 

r.urity 
ratio 

1940 

2  IS 

3  3(1 

4  4  J 

4  (- 
4.1,(9 
5.12 
.'i  2i'. 
,■;  35 
5.  3H 

1    VI 

3.7(1 
3-  Ml 
4  1)1 
4  21 
4  22 

4  in 

4.  11 

4   l(> 
4.2; 

M 

113 

h« 

K7 
((.1 
W 
7h 

7(1 

8*(.  5 
S3.  7 
8(1.0 
79,7 
79  1 
7H.  4 
7H  1 
«  77.  9 

124 

190 

27r, 

.■tlKl 

307 
312 
313 
321 

ion 

207 
2.'« 
232 
23X 
2411 
244 
242 

23i; 

21s 

IM.S 

Rl 

1950 

1(W 

1955 

1960 

lui 

84 

J961 

80 

1962 

79 

1963 

W 

1964 

78 

1W.5... 

7fi 

'• 

'  Includes  production  payments  1945. 
•  Caleulatefl  on  basis  of  ly.'iO  law. 


>  12-nionth  simple  average  pric<'s  as  periX'titaRe  of  annual  r'arity  prices 
•  I'ercenuce  tor  lytiti  is  7». 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Immecii- 
ately  after  World  War  II,  Europe  was  un- 


able to  produce  enough  dairy  and  other 
farm  products  to  feed  itself.    Thus,  much 


of  American  milk  and  dairy  production 
was  exported.     In  the  above  table,  this 
fact  is  reflected  by  parity  ratios  above 
100  percent  for  the  years  1945  to  1950. 
Some   of    the   shrinkage   and    attrition 
from  the  dairy  Industry  in  the  last  20 
years  can  be  attributed  to  the  disappear- 
ance   of   this   lucrative    export   market. 
Today,  in  fact,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  dainmien  is  a  steady  ero- 
sion of  the  domestic  market  by  imports 
from  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere.    In 
1965  and  1966,  and  again  this  year,  dairy 
farmers  are  leaving  the  industry  at  an 
almost  blinding  rate.    At  the  same  time, 
dairy  imports  in   1966  were  more  than 
triple  what  they  were  in  1965.    Again  in 
1967,  total  dairy  imports  at  the  current 
rate  will  be  20  percent  higher  than  last 
year,  and  almost  400  percent  of  the  1965 
rate.    The  following  table  illustrates  the 
rapid  import  rise,  and  compares  the  ac- 
tual   quantities   Imported   to   quantities 
supposedly  allowed  under  Federal  law; 


Summanj  of  dairy  product  imporU— Computed  on  basis  of  milk  equivalent  of  bulterfat,  calendar  years  1963-60 

[In  inUlioiis  of  pounds) 


Year 


Imports 


19S3. 
I9M. 
1SS5. 
1966. 
19»7. 
1958. 
19.59.. 
\W*).. 
IWK. 
1%J.. 
19ta.. 

19m.. 

19«i5.. 
19W.. 
19ti7.. 


Total 
Imports  ' 


(U 


S25 
441 

4£8 
S14 
661 
B07 

578 
604 
760 
795 

915 
830 
91H 

.MH) 
,500 


Total 
Import 

quotiks  ' 

(2) 


97.7 
IW.  4 
1S9.  4 
1S9.  4 

235.  5 
221.5 
221.5 


Cheese  imports 


Total  1 

(3) 


Witliln 
quota ' 

(4) 


24H, 
274. 

2M. 


2S2. 
2^2 
291.5 
282.4 


479 
421 

438 
453 
419 
4t>4 

,'.35 
,540 
6h.S 
tws9 
747 
f.K5 
710 
1,264 


81 
110 
1.5,5 
165 
143 
146 
101 
170 
172 
189 
205 
184 
179 
188 


Outside 
quota  < 

(5> 


.398 
311 

283 
2JvS 
270 
318 
374 
370 
516 
5110 
.542 
,501 
531 
1,076 


Imports  other  than  cheese 


Total  t 


(fi) 


Within 
quota « 

(7) 


46 

20 

20 

fil 

242 

43 

43 

,54 

72 

106 

168 

145 

208 

,536 


8.  0 
16.0 
1«.  0 
43.  0 
62.2 
43.  0 
43.  0 
64  0 

42.  5 

43.  3 
44.0 

44.  <; 
49.8 
49.8 


Out.side 
quota' 


3x  n 

4.0 
4  0 
1"  0 
179.8 
U 
0 
0 
29.5 

i2;t  4 

10(1.4 

158  2 

1,4>>6.2 


•  I'.S.  nepartment  of  .\RrieuIlure,  1907  prelimin:iry  estimale. 

'  Computed  from  Import  quoLus,  by  products,  and  yields  used  by  r  .5  rieparlmcnt 
of  .\KricuUure  in  iy«.6,  as  follows:  Cheddar  cheese.  9  h;  Italian  clie<'s«\  7  98;  Kdam  and 
(li)uda  cheise.  7.,'>a;  blur  mold  cliee.se,  9  093;  butter,  21. ,55;  hulbTnil  i  -j,^  multiplied  by 
21  5,-.  dried  cr.Mm,  Is.ii;  dried  whole  milk,  7.35;  dried  buttermilk.  1,43,  and  malted 
milk,  2  i,5. 

•  Computed  from  imports  within  quota,  of  all  cheese  varieties  multiplied  by  8.33  a 
weiglited  avej,ige  yield  factor. 


•Col.  (3)  minus  (4). 

•  Col   (li  minus  (3i. 

•  Col.  (0)  minus 


'Computed  from  imports  outside  (|iiola,s,  by  products,  and  yields  used  by  I"  S 
i.p:iri,n,'Mt  uf  .\CTiculture  in  19t;(i.  '  /       ■• 


n.., 


Imports  of  dairy  products  displaced  a 
market  for  American  daii-y  products  in 
an  amount  representing  2.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk  in  1966.  This  was  ap- 
proximately 10  times  the  amount  of  im- 
ports authorized  by  quotas  established 
under  section  22  of  the  AAA. 

The  result  is  lower  prices  to  dairy 
fanners  at  a  time  when  all  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  increasing.  The  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  manufacturing  milk  price 
series,  which  is  a  nationwide  indicator  of 
prices  paid  farmers  for  manufacturing 
milk,  dropped  from  $4.34  per  hundred- 
wei.i,'ht  in  September  1966,  to  $4.02  per 
hundredweight  in  February  1967.  It  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  this  price 
will  go  down  further  in  coming  months. 

Dairy  farmers  have  faced  milk  sur- 
pluses and  lower  milk  prices  since  1953. 
In  1965  through  reductions  in  cow  num- 
bers and  the  exodus  of  farmers  from 
dairying,  the  market  came  into  balance 
for  the  first  time  and  farm  prices  rose 
above  minimum  levels  established  by  the 
Government. 


The  influx  of  imports,  however,  de- 
stroyed the  market.  Milk  prices  in  Feb- 
ruary stood  at  85  percent  of  parity— the 
mea-surement  of  prices  comparable  to 
those  in  the  balance  of  the  economy. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  milk  sold  by 
farmers  is  made  into  manufactured  dairy 
products.  The  reduction  of  the  manu- 
factured price,  of  about  32  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, since  September,  means  an 
annual  loss  to  New  York  fai-mers  of  some 
$17,000,000. 

More  devastating  than  this  is  that  the 
fresh  cream  market  has  been  destroyed. 
Cream,  normally  used  in  the  production 
of  ice  cream,  has  been  largely  displaced 
by  mixture  of  butterfat  and  sugar  from 
abroad.  These  imports,  in  total,  are  in 
circumvention  of  quotas  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  impoi-ta- 
tion  of  butteroil. 

As  a  result  of  the  imports  from  abroad, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  again 
purchasing  substantial  volumes  of  dairy 
products  in  an  effort  to  support  farm 


prices  at  minimum  levels.  In  effect,  these 
purchases  mean  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  purchase  surplus  pro- 
duction from  abroad  with  no  resulting 
benefits  to  U.S.  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  shown 
definitively  that  at  least  part  of  the  un- 
rest and  erosion  present  in  American 
dairying  has  resulted  from  a  flooding  of 
domestic  markets  in  the  past  18  months 
by  foreign  producers.  Wliile  a  total  ban 
on  dairy  imixjrts  would  be  contrary  to 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  freer  world 
trade,  I  believe  that  we  must  take  appro- 
priate and  carefully  mea^med  action  to 
stop  the  disintegration  of  this  crucial  in- 
dustry at  home.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
submitting  a  bill  that  will  limit  imports 
of  dairy  products  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  annual  quantities 
which  were  admitted  for  consump- 
tion during  the  5  calendar  years  1961 
through  1965.  During  Uiose  years.  Im- 
ports underwent  a  substantial,  but  regu- 
lar rate  of  increase,  as  opposed  to  the 
300-percent  jump  experienced  in  1966. 
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In  my  bill,  even  this  base  period  is  not 
used  as  a  hard  and  fast  import  quota, 
it  also  provides  for  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  quota  corresponding  to 
changes  in  total  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products. 

SHRINKING     PER     CAPITA     CONSUMPTION 

As  we  have  seen  from  figures  I  pre- 
sented above,  milk  products  account  for 
a  consistently  smaller  percentage  of  the 


American  food  dollar  and  market  re- 
ceipts for  these  products  account  for 
shrinking  percentages  of  national  in- 
come. In  1950,  when  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion was  about  152  million  persons,  total 
dairy  production  was  a  Uttle  over  117 
billion  pounds. 

In  1965,  after  a  22-percent  population 
increase  to  195  million,  dairy  production 
rose    only    6.4    percent    to    125    bilUon 


pounds,  reflecting  a  large  decrease  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
The  following  table  shows  that  since  1950. 
per  capita  consumption  of  all  milk  prod- 
ucts has  fallen  from  728  pounds  to  582 
pounds.  Even  the  substantial  increases 
in  skim  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prod- 
ucts since  1950  do  not  compensate  for 
large  drops  in  the  use  of  fluid  milk  and 
butter : 


I'>r  capita  rndmn  I'lsappiaianrr  of  rudk  <;/,./  vaiiji  products  in  total  and  coinnii  rcial,  lU10~6j  \th(  dijjiroici   hrlwrcn     total" 
and  ••connncrctal"  ari  ainoiints  lioia/hl  trhnlbi  or  partly  u-dh  liove-nmtnt  fund«) 


All  products 


Year 


191(1  . 
19--1I  . 
19J5.. 

19:10 . . 

1935.. 
1940.. 
194S.. 
1990.. 

1955.. 
19601. 
1961.. 
1962. . 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 


Total 


Pouvit 

nf  m  ilk 

fqinia- 

Unl 


Com- 
mercial 


Fluid  milk  and 
cruaui 


Total 


Pound) 

fifmilk 

etjuua- 

UiU 


802 

802 

819 

819 

801 

801 

819 

819 

7S« 

788 

740 

728 

706 

678 

651 

625 

638 

605 

638 

596 

629 

586 

630 

584 

621 

582 

PnuTidt 

oi  milk 

egiiiui- 

liid 


337 
337 
326 
331 
399 
349 
348 
322 
310 
308 
307 
305 
304 


Com- 
mercial 


Poundt 

0/  m  ilk 

fgviKi- 

Itut 


nuttcT 


Cheese 


337 

337 
320 
330 
39^ 
345 
340 
308 
290 
293 
292 
289 
287 


Total 


Pounds 
oj 

jiriidrict 
18.3 
14.9 
18.1 
17.0 
17.0 
17.  II 
10,9 
10.7  i 
9.0  I 

7.3  I 
0,  9 
6.  8 
6.5 


Com- 
mercial 


Poundt 

o! 
inoduct 
18.3 
14.9 
18.1 
17.6 
17.5 
U.  7 
10.9 
10.4 
8.3 
7.0 
6.6 
ti.  4 
r..  0 
5,9 
5.8 


Total 


Com- 
mercial 


Cott(»ge 
cheese 


ridt 

Poundt 

1 

of 

luct 

product 

4.3 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

,5.3 

5.3 

(i.  0 

0.0 

0.7 

6.7 

7  7 

7.5 

7.9 

7.3 

8.3 

8.1 

8.6 

8.5 

9.2 

8.4 

9.2 

8.5 

9.4 

8.0 

9.5 

9.1 

Poundt 
of 

product 
0.6 
.6 
.9 
1.2 
1.3 
1.9 
2.0 
3.1 
3.9 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.6 
4.6 


Ice 

cream 


Evapo- 
rated 

and  con- 
densed 


Pon  ndi 

of 

product 

1.9 

7.6 

9.7 

9.8 

8.1 

11.4 

1,5.7 

17.2 

18.0 

18.3 

18.0 

17.9 

18.0 

18.2 

18.3 


Poundt 
of 

product 
6.8 
8.6 
11.7 
13.6 
16.2 
19.3 
18.3 
20.1 
16.2 
13.7 
13.3 
12.5 
11.6 
11.3 
10.8 


Nonfat  drj'  milk 


Total 


Pou  ndi 

of 
product 


0.2 
.4 

1.3 
1.6 

2  2 
^9 
3.7 
5.5 
6.2 
6.2 
6.1 
5.8 
6.0 
5.8 


Com- 
mercial 


Pou  r>dt 

of 
product 


0  2 
.4 

1.3 
1.6 

2.2 
1.9 
3.4 
4.9 
5.5 
5.2 
5.0 
4.8 
5.0 
5.0 


I  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii  liegiimInK  with  1960. 

United  States  and  foreign   milk  prodnction 
and  consumption 

PRODUCTION 


rcited  .-^tale.s 

France  

Oemiany,  West 
I'nited  Kint;dom 
Italy 
("iiiiada 

.Netherlands 

.^u.'itralia.    

Vpw  Zealand 

Denmark    

Beluiuin        

Klnhmd..- 

.•Sweden       

.•Switzerland 

Austria 

Ireland 

.Norway 


1964 

lum 

COWS 

Iicr  cow 

1.001) 

■ 

hfod 

/'.,„/,</.. 

!0,  full 

7,  907 

8.  909 

(1  |iJ2 

,5.  S.33 

7,  ^73 

4.149 

tl,  Wl 

3.300 

,5.  778 

2,  900 

«,  303 

1.665 
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Judging  from  the  figures  presented  in 
this  table,  much  of  the  difficulty  being 
experienced  in  the  dairy  industry  can  be 
attributed  to  a  marked  lack  of  success  in 
selling  milk  products  which  compete 
with  other  nondairy  drinks  and  dairy 
substitutes.  In  few  industries  has  the 
level  of  per  capita  product  usage  fallen 
so  rapidly.  In  my  view,  two  competing 
factors  can  be  cited  as  having  brought 
about  the  poor  competitive  position  of 
dairy  products  on  the  domestic  market. 
First,  the  tight  cost-price  squeeze  expe- 
rienced by  all  dairymen  has  allowed 
them  to  invest  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  money  in  advertising,  promotion,  and 
new  product  development.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  cycle,  high  costs  of 
modem,  sanitary  dairy  machinery  and 
of  milk  production  in  general  have  kept 
supermarket  prices  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  above  the  price  levels  of 
comparable  quantities  of  competing 
products. 

At  the  end  of  February,  I  submitted  a 
bill  which  I  think  would  help  the 
dairy  industi-y  to  overcome  this  promo- 
tional handicap.  H.R.  6269  provides  for 
a  marketwide  promotion  program,  es- 
tablishing marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  advertising,  and 
sales  promotional  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 
Under  my  bill,  dairy  farmers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  their  own  money  to  sell 
their  own  product  provided  the  program 
is  first  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  in  the  marketing  order  voting 
in  a  referendum  on  this  issue. 

By  providing  the  guidance  and  coop- 
eration inherent  in  my  bill,  I  believe  we 
can  put  the  dairy  industry  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  vis-a-vis  its  com- 
petitors in  the  food  industry.  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  sought  to 


cure  the  economic  illness  of  this  indus- 
try. The  two  bills  I  propose  are  tailored 
to  meet  specific  and  identifiable  prob- 
lems which  are  faced  by  American  dairy- 
ing— the  problems  of  import  flooding 
and  product  promotion  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  present  un- 
rest and  attrition  in  American  dairying. 
Some  of  the  reasons  are  economic  fac- 
tors outside  the  area  of  possible  or  desir- 
able control  by  Government.  The  two 
difficulties  which  I  am  seeking  to  allevi- 
ate, however,  are  crj'stallized  and  cur- 
able. I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  help  me  to  administer 
the  carefully  measured  legislative  medi- 
cation which  I  have  proposed  to  strength- 
en this  large  and  important  segment  of 
our  economy. 


Revise  Our  Copyright  Laws 
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Monday,  April  3,   1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  product  is  a  key  factor  in 
its  sales  acceptance  by  the  consumer. 
That  is  why  it  is  not  surprising  that 
manufacturers  and  individual  creators  of 
original  and  attractive  designs  of  pro- 
ducts are  interested  in  protecting  their 
designs  against  unauthorized  copying. 
Protection  of  the  rights  of  creative 
artists  is  the  basis  of  our  copyright  laws. 

The  Congress  is  mandated  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 
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To  regulate  Commerce  •   •  ♦ — 
And  also — 
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To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right 
to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

We   have    given   statutory   protection 
to    patent    and   copyright   owners,    but 
thus  far  we  have  failed  to  give  to  creators 
of   designs  of   products,   the  protection 
which    they    have   long   sought   and   to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.    The  fact 
that  the  law  does  not  give  efifective  pro- 
tection to  designs  has  resulted  in  unau- 
thorized copying  and  piracy  of  designs 
in  many  industries,  where  such  practices 
is   rampant.     The   immediate  effect   of 
such  piracy,   is   to  penalize  the  manu- 
facturer and   the  creative  artist  in  his 
employ,  who  create  an  original  desigii 
oftimes  at  considerable  cost  and  expense 
while   taking   the   risk   that  it  may   not 
appeal  to  the  consuming  public.     This 
commercial  morality  gap  has  resulted  in 
unfair  competition  and  is  discouraging 
Investment    in     original    designing    by 
destroying    the     incentive    of    creative 
artists.     Copying   fosters  uncertainties 
and  instability  which  filter  through  an 
entire  industry,  from  the  distributor  to 
the  supplier  of  ba-sic  materials. 

In  the  long  run.  the  consumer  would  be 
deprived  of  the  rich  variety  of  designs 
which  our  desi<Tners  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing; he  would  become  confused  by 
the  array  of  identical  and  near-identical 
copies  of  a  design;  he  would  be  deceived 
as  to  the  quality  and  workmanship  of 
items  in  the  marketplace  embodying  a 
design  copied  from  a  well-advertised 
item. 

Over  and  above  the  injurious  economic 
eflfects  of  design  piracy,  its  immorality 
cannot  be  disputed.  American  society 
generally  condemns  taking  something 
created  and  owned  by  another  without 
his  permi.ssion.  This  has  been  reflected 
in  our  views  of  plagiarism  of  books, 
music,  and  drama,  as  well  as  painting, 
drawing,  sculpture  and  other  so-called 
fine  arts.  These  views  have  recently 
been  crystallized  in  H.R.  2512,  the  copy- 
right revision  bill,  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Judiciary-  Committee  on 
March  8  and  in  the  development  of 
which  I  had  the  ploa-sure  of  participating. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  t^iloiate  plagiarism  of  designs. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terda.v,  H.R.  7870.  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  original  design  for  an  initial 
5-year  period  with  an  optional  second 
5-year  term.  A  claim  to  design  protec- 
tion must  be  filed  within  6  months  after 
the  design  is  exhibited  publicly.  If  an 
infringement  occurs  the  owner  of  the 
de.^icrn  may  recover  from  anyone  who 
purpo.sefully  makes  or  imports  articles 
embodying  a  copy  of  the  protected  de- 
sign. Remedies  include  an  injunction, 
damages— up  to  $100  per  copy  or  $5,000. 
whichever  is  greater — possible  forfeiture 
or  destruction  of  all  infringing  aiticlcs, 
plates,  molds,  and  so  forth,  and  recovery 
of  casts  and  attorney  fees. 

The  proposed  legislation  docs  not  con- 
flict with  the  availability  of  design  pat- 
ents under  existing  law  nor  does  the  pro- 
posed legislation  conflict  with  possible 
copyMght  coverage  or  protection. 

Design    piracy    inhibits    the    develop- 


ment of  our  own  creative  artists  and  the 
proper  cultural  growth  in  the  United 
States.  Design  piracy  can  also  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments  by  en- 
couraging a  greater  emphasis  on  im- 
ported fashions,  furniture,  and  other 
products. 

U.S.  designers  have  the  creative  ability 
to  make  the  United  States  a  leader.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  my  bill.  H.R.  7870.  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Trade  With  Communist  Russia — By 
Executive  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIAN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  3,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
beginning  May  21,  1967.  has  been  pro- 
claimed World  Trade  Week  by  Executive 
Order  No.  3771.  dated  March  24,  1067. 

Thus,  we  have  made  it  a  policy  for  our 
free  enterprise  economy  to  embark  on  a 
free  world  trade,  to  build  a  foundation 
for  mutual  trust  among  nations. 

But  what  about  free  trade  with  South 
Rhodesia?  The  Rhodesians  do  not  re- 
ceive our  taxpayers'  money  in  foreign  aid, 
nor  do  they  supply  weapons  to  kill  our 
sons  in  Vietnam,  nor  install  and  super- 
vi;;e  nuclear-warhead  missiles  in  Cuba, 
nor  do  they  boa.st  they  will  bury  us. 

No  trade  permitted  with  Rhodesia — 
yet  Executive  Order  No.  3771  calls  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of 
achieving  fruitful  cooperation.  And  the 
U.S.  participation  in  the  1967  food  proc- 
es.sing  fair  in  Moscow  is  heralded  as  an 
illustration  of  our  effort  to  build  bridges 
through  trade.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
our  national  policies  are  favored  toward 
Communist  and  Socialist  nations,  but 
raci.'^t  haters  when  it  comes  to  white 
government? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Executive  Order 
No.  3771  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks: 

World  Trade  Week,  1967— Proclamation 
3771.  BY  THE  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

World  trade  Joins  the  United  States  with 
otiier  n.ition.s  in  a  creative  partnership  that 
supports  the  growth  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy  and  advances  the  well-being  u{  all 
our  citizens. 

L.tst  year,  total  trade  among  the  non- 
comniunl.st  co\mtrlcs  amounted  to  about 
$180  billion.  Since  1960.  this  trade  has 
grown  by  more  than  $07  billion,  or  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  8  percent.  Trade  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  should  reach 
the  astounding  annu.xl  rate  of  $200  billion 
In  the  year  aliead 

Tlie  exchange  of  gocKis  and  .-service.?  builds 
a  foundation  for  mutual  trust  smiong  na- 
tlon.s.  It  sustaJns  our  hdpes  for  the  attain- 
meni  of  a  better  world.  In  which  all  pr<iples 
may  live   In   peace. 

Expanding  trade  with  nations  around  the 
world  accelerates  the  p.ice  of  economic  prog- 
ress at  home  and  abroad 

— It  enlarges  the  opp  irtunltles  far  United 
States  buslne.ssmen  to  sell  more  pro<lucts 
and  services  In  world  m.irkets.  Since  1960. 
U.S  exports  of  merchandise  have  risen  by 
50  percent.     In   1306.  they  exceeded  $29  bil- 


lion, close  to  $3  billion  more  than  the  year 
before. 

— It  provides  employment  for  more  Amer- 
ican workers.  About  three  and  a  half  million 
Americans  are  engaged,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  the  production,  transport  and  market- 
ing of  our  exports.  The  growth  of  this  trade 
will  create  Jobs  for  many  more  workers  in 
both  rtiral  and  urban  areas  throughout  th" 
United  States. 

^It  widens  the  range  of  materials  and 
consumer  goods  available  at  competitive 
prices  in  the  domestic  m;irketp!ace. 

— It  helps  the  developing  countries  make 
fuller  use  of  their  energies  and  resources. 

—It  encourages  the  int-ernational  exchange 
of  ideas,  knowledge,  and  experience. 

Vigorous  expan.>-ion  of  our  export  volume 
Is  essential.  We  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  but 
we  must  make  still  further  Improvement. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  support 
the  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barriers  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  international  com- 
merce. To  this  purpose,  an  early  and  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  trade  negotiations  is  especially  important. 
There  are  only  a  few  weeks  remaining;  by 
April  30,  major  issues  must  be  settled  and 
a  balance  of  concessions  achieved.  The  final 
agreement  must  be  signed  by  June  30.  An 
historic  opportunity  to  broaden  vastly  the 
world's  trade  horizons  is  within  reach.  This 
opportunity  must  not  be  lost. 

We  are  negotiating  with  other  nations  on 
the  improvement  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  International  agreement  that 
will  assure  an  adequate  growth  of  world  re- 
serves is  a  key  to  the  future  expansion  of 
world   trade. 

We  believe  that  trade  also  ofTers  a  means 
of  achieving  fruitful  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
nations.  In  1966,  US.  exports  to  Eastern 
Europe  totalled  only  $200  million  while  other 
Europe  goods  worth  over  $6  billion.  US. 
ratification  of  a  consular  agreement  with  the 
U  S  -S  R.,  our  various  trade  missions  to  Ea.st- 
ern  Europe,  and  our  participation  in  the 
1967  food  processing  fair  in  Moscow  illus- 
trate our  effort  to  build  bridges  through 
trade.  We  mu.st  continue  to  pursue  lasting 
peace  by  seeking  out  every  possible  course 
to  healthy  economic  and  cultural  relations 
with  these  countries. 

The  principal  objective  of  our  furelen 
trade  policy  is  to  promote  the  increase  of 
peaceful,  profitable  commerce  among  our 
Nation  and  others. 

World  Trade  Week  re.mrms  and  supports 
this  objective. 

Nuw,  Therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Mav 
21.  1967,  as  World  Trade  Week;  and  I  rc'- 
quest  the  apprt)priale  Federal,  State,  and 
loc.il  ofTiclais  to  cooperiilc  m  the  observance 
of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural, 
educational,  professional,  and  civic  groups, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Uuilcd  States 
generally,  to  ob^Tve  World  Trade  Weclt 
with  g.itherings.  discussions,  exhlb:ts.  cere- 
monies, and  oilier  appropriate  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  continuing  aw.ireness  of 
the  importance  of  world  trade  to  our  econ- 
omy and  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
In  WItne.ss  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  tlic  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  Mi  rch.  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  liundrcd  and  sixty-seven, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  tlie  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
first. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
|FR     Doc.     G7   3+80;     Piled.    Mar.    27,    1967; 
2.19    p. ml 
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HUAC:  Where  If  the  Money  Going— Let's 
Review  the  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  3,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
90th  Congress  reviews  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb  the  appropriation  requests  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  I  suggest  we  also  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  appropriation  request  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  expressed 
my  view  that  the  proper  functions  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities could  and  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  continue  this 
stand  with  an  increasing  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  legislation  to 
bring  about  this  transfer  of  functions. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  HUAC's  ap- 
propriation was  $845,000 — a  figure  ex- 
ceeded by  only  three  standing  committees 
of  the  House — Government  Operations, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Public  Works. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  not- 
withstanding this  extremely  high  appro- 
priation,  only   eight  original   bills   were 


referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

An  analysis  of  the  bills  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reveals  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  might  have  handled  these 
measures  with  the  necessary  expertise 
required  by  the  legislation.  I  believe  the 
appropriate  f onmi  for  discussion  of  these 
issues  is  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee which  has  already  cut  $50,000 
from  the  $400,000  appropriation  request- 
ed by  the  committee. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  with  a 
number  of  colleagues  in  voting  to  recom- 
mit House  Resolution  221  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  a  public  hearing  thereon. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
could  conduct  hearings  on  this  appro- 
priation request,  while  HUAC  functions 
with  funds  on  hand,  and  thereafter  pend- 
ing report  of  the  committee  on  a  month- 
to-month  appropriation.  In  this  way 
the  work  of  the  committee  could  continue 
while  the  House  examines  the  high  ap- 
propriation request. 

Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of 
this  committee  graciously  understated 
the  committee's  continuation  as  one  that 
would  "only  muddy  the  waters."  Fur- 
ther protesting  its  existence  were  90 
distinguished  law  professors  who  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  "is  jeopardiz- 
ing the  prestige  and  public  respect  for 
the  House  of  Representatives." 


Those  who  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
ti\-ities  should  consider  the  benefits  of 
transferring  its  proper  functions  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  is  composed 
of  attorneys  and  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual.  If  a  proper 
balance  is  to  be  maintained  between  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  and  the 
conduct  of  congressional  hearings  on 
legislation  relating  to  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  what  tietter 
committee  to  meet  these  responsibilities 
than  the  Judiciary  Committee? 

The  constitutional  arguments  against 
certain  practices  of  HUAC  have  been 
raised  and  will  be  raised  in  the  courts  as 
well  as  in  the  Congress.  In  addition  I 
believe  we  should  consider  the  high  ap- 
propriation request  and  examine  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  would  be 
spent:  hearings  dealing  with  the  plans 
of  the  committee  would  certainly  pro- 
vide a  forum  in  which  to  air  these  and 
other  problems. 

The  Increasing  number  of  House  Mem- 
bers who  have  sponsored  or  support  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  standing 
committee  and  transfer  its  proper  func- 
tions to  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  illus- 
trates the  need  for  hearings  on  this 
proposal. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrESD.XY,  Afhil  1,  19G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  know  that  in  everything  God  works 
tor  good  with  those  who  love  Him. — 
Romans  8:  28. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
from  whom  we  come,  with  whom  we 
live,  and  unto  whom  our  spirits  return, 
may  we  feel  the  tap  of  Thy  finger  upon 
our  shoulders  and  the  touch  of  Thy 
spirit  upon  our  hearts  as  we  this  mo- 
ment lift  ourselves  unto  Thee  in  prayer. 

Always  art  Thou  with  us — always. 
Help  us  to  become  more  aware  of  Thy 
presence  renewing  our  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  life,  restoring  our  spirits  to  the 
comfort  of  Thy  love,  and  reinvlgorat- 
Ing  our  minds  with  fresh  and  positive 
thoughts. 

We  do  not  pray  for  relief  from  heavy 
responsibilities  but  for  a  release  of  Thy 
power  which  will  help  us  to  meet  them 
with  honor;  not  for  fewer  burdens  but 
for  greater  strength  to  manage  them 
with  patience;  not  for  less  trouble  but 
for  more  trust  in  Thee  which  will  help 
us  to  master  trouble  with  confidence.  In 
all  of  life  may  we  be  more  than  con- 
querors through  Him  who  loves  us.  In 
the  Master's  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  623.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  interna- 
tional bridges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2536)  entitled  "An  act  to 
terminate  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  McGovern. 
and  Mr.  Fannin  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  STABILITY 
ACHIEVED  IN  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  diu-ing 
the  last  few  years  the  Republic  of  Korea 
has  achieved  unprecedented  political 
and  social  stability,  accompanied  by 
marked  economic  progress.  The  story 
of  what  is  happening  in  Korea  under  the 
administration  of  President  Chung  Hee 
Park,  who  was  elected  to  office  in  1963, 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  United 


States  because  it  proves  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  exercised  in  that 
southeastern  Asia  nation. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Booth  Mooney,  who  recently 
visited  Korea,  and  distributed  to  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  by  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  first  of  these  articles: 

Korea:    Today   and   Tomorrow 
(By   Booth  Mooney) 

SEorL,  Korea — President  Chung  Hee  Park 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  head  of  stale 
who  has  presided  over  the  rebirth  of  his 
nation. 

Six  years  ago  Korea  was  torn  by  Internal 
dissension,  beset  by  violent  student  upris- 
ings, and  threatened  by  a  revolution  that 
would  have  encouraged  the  Communists  to 
come  pouring  in  from  the  north.  The  na- 
tion's economy  was  in  tatters.  Its  govern- 
ment was  corrupt  and  Incompetent. 

Today  Korea  has  achieved  political  and 
social  stability  such  as  the  country  has  never 
known  In  Its  long  history. 

This  achievement  has  been  accompanied 
by  tremendous  economic  progress.  During 
the  last  five  years  the  real  gross  national 
production,  population  growth  taken  Into 
consideration,  has  shown  an  average  annual 
Increase  of  nine  per  cent. 

Korea  is  a  nation  on  the  move. 

President  Park,  the  army  general  who  led 
the  bloodless  revolution  of  May  16,  1961.  and 
who,  alter  heading  a  military  government 
for  two  and  one-half  years,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident Oct.  15,  1963,  toid  a  recent  visitor  from 
the  United  States  that  the  forward  move- 
ment Is  only  getting  well  started. 

In  a  rare  exclusive  interview  granted  to  a 
foreign  Journalist,  President  Park  said  he 
Is  continuing  to  call  on  the  people  of  Korea 
to   practice   diligence,   frugality   and   saving. 

"Our  nation  Is  faced  by  three  great  prob- 
lems." he  declared. 
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"We  continue  to  be  threatened  by  Com- 
munist aggression.  The  Korean  people  know 
from  tragic  experience  the  destructive  force 
of  such  aggression. 

"Korea,  ns  one  of  the  b.ickward  nations 
economically,  has  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
economic  development  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  enhance  the  standard  of  living  and  ful- 
fill the  lusplratlons  of  the  people. 

"A  third  effort  must  be  directed  toward 
continuing  to  develop  democratic  Institutions 
for  the  Korean  people  " 

A  few  days  earlier.  In  concluding  his  state 
of  the  nation  message  to  the  Natiijnal  As- 
sembly, the  president  had  said.  "In  a  distant 
future,  when  our  grandchildren  shall  ask 
what  this  generation  has  done  for  them,  we 
can  reply  with  pnde  and  without  hesitation: 
We  have  worked  and  worked,  with  a  faith 
In  the  modernization  of  our  country." 

President  Park,  a  quiet  man  of  40  who 
exudes  force  and  determination,  started  his 
career  as  a  school  teacher.  But,  like  U.S 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  he  cut  that 
career  short  —  in  his  case,  to  embark  on  a 
military  career. 

In  1940  he  entered  the  Manchukuo  Military 
Academy  for  a  two-year  elementary  course. 
Graduating  from  the  academy  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  1941',  he  enrolled  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Mili- 
tary Academy  After  the  liberation  of  Korea 
from  Japan  m  1945.  he  entered  the  Korean 
Military  Academy  and  s<x)n  received  a  cap- 
tiiin's  commission. 

Park  advanced  upward  in  rank  during  and 
after  the  Korean  War  of  the  early  1950's. 
He  was  a  full  general  when  he  left  the  army 
in  August.  1963.  to  accept  nomination  ;xs  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
publican Party. 

This  party  has  Just  nominated  him  as  its 
candidate  for  a  second  term.  The  presiden- 
tial election  will  be  held  in  May. 

President  Park  has  visited  the  United  States 
several  times 

In  1953-54.  as  an  artillery  officer,  he  at- 
tended the  US  Army  Artillery  School  at 
Port  Sill.  Okla  In  November.  1961.  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  military  group  in  charge 
of  the  Korean  government,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  invitation  of  F>resident 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Two  years  later  he  attended  the  late  pres- 
ident's funeral  service,  also  conferring  with 
President  Johnson.  He  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Park,  for  a  10-day  visit  in 
May,  1965. 

Last  November,  on  his  Asian  tour,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  repaid  the  visit. 

President  Park  feels  that  a  strong  kinship 
exists  between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  United  States. 

"In  the  Korean  War.  the  United  States 
showed  a  noble  spirit  in  helping  to  repel 
Communist  aggression,"  Park  told  his  Ameri- 
can visitor.  "Now  this  leader  of  the  free 
world  is  showing  the  same  spirit  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  proud  that  we  can  help." 

South  Korea  has  sent  45,000  troops  and 
10,000  technicians  to  fight  and  work  in  Viet- 
nam. Its  contribution  of  manpower  there 
Is  greater  than  that  of  any  nation  other 
than  the  United  States. 

"We  sent  our  soldiers  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
In  fulfillment  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  in  the  cause  of  anti-Communist 
Justice.  '  the  president  said. 

President  Park  also  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  economic  aid  his  nation  has  received 
from  the  U.S. 

More  than  $3  billion  in  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  has  gone  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  since  the  armistice  that  halted  the  war 
In  mid-1953.  Supporting  assistance  has  de- 
clined sharply  during  the  last  two  years. 
Technical  assistance  and  development  loans 
are  still  provided  In  substantial  amounts. 

President  Park  Is  leading  his  nation  in  an 
adventure  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
The  goals  are  to  improve  living  conditions, 


provide  more  food,  build  a  broad  industrial 
base,  create  more  employment,  educate  more 
people,  and  build  sound  social  institutions  to 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

"No  country  can  ultimately  succeed  In  such 
a  tremendous  task  except  by  its  own  efforts," 
the  quiet-voiced  man  who  heads  the  govern- 
ment declared  "Korea  must  be  able  to 
stand  on  her  own  feet  " 

President  Park's  greatest  achievement  per- 
haps Is  that  his  administration  has  given  the 
people  of  Korea  hope  and  confidence  They 
feel  tiiey  are  going  somewhere 

"Our  nation,"  Park  s.ud  in  his  state  of  the 
nation  address,  ".i  full  century  after  it  first 
came  Into  contact  with  the  West,  and  after  a 
period  of  international  isolation  and  Asiatic 
stagnation,  has  tiiially  come  to  assume  a  posi- 
tive role  of  giving  guidance  and  direction  in 
the  Asian-Pacific  region.  " 


HELP.^   SAY  IT  AIN'T  SO 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
rnoii.s  consent  to  extend  iny  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  had  a  few  "well-chosen  words,"  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  Federal  grants  for 
comic-strip  studies  and  other  assorted 
and  sundry  purposes  approved  by  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Predictably,  my  comments  have  drawn 
the  wrath  of  the  Washington  Post  and  a 
colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Another 
Federal  grant  has  now  come  to  my  at- 
tention, and  not  wishing  to  be  guilty  of 
"know-nothingism"  as  alleged  by  the  for- 
mer, or  "McCarthyism  '  as  alleged  by  the 
latter,  I  am  asking  for  nationwide  help 
in  tracking  down  the  Federal  agency 
which  has  seen  fit  to  award  a  grant  in 
the  amount  of  $121,000  to  "find  out  ex- 
actly what  it  is  about  the  way  people 
speak  that  makes  other  people  approve 
or  disapprove  of  them."  According  to  an 
Associated  Press  story  from  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  Prof.  Roger  Shuy.  of  Michi- 
gan State  University,  is  being  paid 
$121,000  to  find  out  why  people  say 
"ain't"  when  they  should  say  "aren't," 
But,  alas,  the  wire  service  story  ne- 
glected to  say  which  Federal  agency  is  in- 
volved. Could  it  be  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  or  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  or  perhaps 
even  the  CIA? 

I  have  initiated  an  inquii-y  with  the 
Office  of  Hitjher  Education,  but  knowing 
what  administrative  "jungles"  lie  ahead. 
I  realize  the  money  may  all  be  spent  be- 
fore we  find  out  the  source  of  the  fund- 
ing through  the  usual  channels.  There- 
fore, I  call  upon  all  sleuths,  detectives, 
reporters,  and  all  tho.se  who  would  save 
the  Nation  from  bankruptcy,  to  lend  a 
hand.  The  clues  are  admittedly  meager. 
I  can  offer  no  reward,  except  for  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  millions  of  taxpayers, 
whose  annual  settlements  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  a  few  days  hence, 
are  sure  to  leave  them  saying.  "Say  it 
ain't  so." 

To  paraphrase  the  article  which  fol- 
lows: "I  ain't  about  to  stop  my  effort  to 
restore  some  sanity  to  Federal  spending, 
no  matter  who  don't  care." 


Don't  Talk  B.*d  If  You  Want  Success 

East  Lansing.  Mich — If  you  say  "He  dont  " 
"They  ain't,"  and  "Nobody  learned  me  how  to 
talk  good.  "  the  grammar  books  will  say  you  re 
wrong,  but  Roger  Shuy  may  not 

The  Michigan  State  Univer.slty  lingtilst  .'id- 
vocates  two  kinds  of  English  -  a  comfortable 
everyday  kind  for  around  the  house  and  a 
more  formal  kind,  to  impress  the  boss.  !or 
example 

He  aims  not  to  eliminate  "ain't,"  but  to 
make  sure  you  know  that  to  g.iln  social  and 
economic  status  there  are  times  when  you 
should  say  "aren't." 

Shuy.  backed  by  a  $121,540  federal  grant,  is 
busy  trying  to  tind  out  exactly  what  It  is 
about  the  way  people  speak  that  m  ikes  other 
people  .ipprove  or  disapprove  of  them 
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LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  EFFI- 
CIENCY AND  ELIMINATE  POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITY  IN  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rtquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febiu- 
ai-y  21.  1967.  I  introduced  H.R.  5877.  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of,  and  eliminate 
political  activity  in,  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Postmaster  General  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  this  proposal  has 
now  been  endorsed  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien. 

In  what  was  described  as  a  major  pol- 
icy address  yesterday,  the  Postmaster 
General  suggested  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  be  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  that  the  Department 
be  converted  into  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation. 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  5877.  I  had 
this  to  say: 

The  general  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  create  a  climate  and  attitude  of  Inde- 
pendence from  political  Influence  among 
the  top  echelons  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  his  Immedi- 
ate subordinates  will  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  Department  with 
greater  efficiency  on  a  businesslike  basis 
with  consideration  only  for  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

A  Government  activity  as  large  and  as 
complex  as  the  Post  Office  Department,  with 
more  than  700.000  employees  and  with  a  $6  8 
billion  in  annual  appropriations,  certainly  is 
not  the  kind  of  Government  establishment 
which  will  survive  sufficiently  and  effective- 
ly without  complete  divorcement  from  po- 
litical influences,  pressures,  and  demands. 

Although  Postmaster  General  O'Biien 
has  not  translated  his  ideas  into  legisla- 
tive language,  his  remarks — at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  and  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors — indicate  that  he  sup- 
ports the  general  purpose  of  my  bill.  I 
congratulate  him  and  urge  that  we  get 
on  with  the  job. 

We  have  the  vehicle  to  proceed — H.R. 
5877  and  the  identical  bills  my  colleagues 
have  introduced — and  I  would  hope  that 
early  hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  the 
legislation.     During  the  hearings,  I  am 


sure  every  consideration  would  be  given 
to  any  constructive  amendments  the 
Postmaster  General  might  suggest. 


SERIOUS  CHOICES  THAT  FARMERS 
FACE  IN  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  delegates 
to  the  National  Farmers  Union  met  re- 
cently in  Oklahoma  City  at  their  65th 
annual  convention.  The  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Union,  largest  State  unit  in  the 
national  organization,  and  headed  by 
Mr.  George  Stone,  served  as  host  to  the 
3,000  delegates  attending. 

In  a  speech  before  the  convention, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  out- 
lined to  the  delegates  the  very  serious 
choices  that  farmers  face  in  1969,  when 
most  of  the  present  voluntary  commodity 
legislation  expires.  He  alsc  gave  the  re- 
sults of  a  professional  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  the  Department's 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics,  on 
the  effect  of  commodity  legislation  on 
farm  prices,  income,  and  farmland  val- 
ues. 

I  believe  that  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  his  remarks  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  in  the  Record: 

Address  by   Secretary   or  Agriculture 
Orville   L.    Freeman 

Here  In  the  Sooner  State  the  spirit  of  Will 
Rogers  still  lives,  although  he  has  been  gone 
from  us  for  more  than  30  years. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  why  this  man 
made  such  an  Impact  on  all  of  us.  I  suspect 
that  It's  because  Will  Rogers  continues  to 
recall  for  us  the  frontier  experience  of  meet- 
ing and  enduring  hardship,  and  doing  it  with 
grace  and  wit  and,  ultimately,  success. 

Will  Rogers  still  is  close  to  us  In  Washing- 
ton. The  Congress  was  his  favorite  subject 
and  he  especially  liked  to  direct  his  kindly 
wit  toward  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  was  in  the  Capi- 
tol Building,  he  noticed  the  statue  of  the 
great  Cherokee  scholar,  Sequoya.  His  guide 
pointed  out  that  Oklahoma— like  each  of  the 
other  states — was  entitled  to  have  statues  of 
two  of  its  sons  In  the  hall,  but  that  so  far. 
Oklahoma  had  placed  only  one. 

Someone  then  said:  "Mr.  Rogers,  perhaps 
your  statue  will  be  here  someday." 

Will  answered:  "Well.  If  they  ever  put  my 
statue  In  here,  stand  me  where  I  can  keep 
my  eye  on  the  House  of  Representatives." 

And  later  on,  that's  Just  what  they  did. 
Will  Rogers'  statue  stands  today  facing  the 
door  to  the  House  Chamber.  He's  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  Win  Rogers  were  alive  today,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  know  that  another  great  Olda- 
homan,  Carl  Albert,  also  Is  keeping  his  eye 
on  that  Chamber — as  House  Majority  Leader. 

Will  Rogers  helped  us  through  some  dark 
times  In  the  early  I930's.  He  was  especially 
concerned  about  the  condition  of  farmers. 
If  he  were  around  today,  he  would  find  a 
vastly  different  agriculture— and  a  vastly 
more  hopeful   future   for   farmers. 

Not  everything  we  might  have  wished  for 
agriculture  has  been  accomplished,  of  course. 
But  much  has  been  achieved,  and  we  are 
sun  working  hard  to  improve.  One  of  the 
tremendous  forces  In  these  accomplishments 
has  been  the  National  Farmers  Union  and 


the  succession  of  great  leaders  you  have  been 
blessed  with  over  the  past  65  years. 

Slxty-flve  years  young — but  always  the 
forward  look,  the  positive  look,  the  positive 
action,  the  dynamic  approach.  That's  been 
the  National  Farmers  Union  for  two-thirds 
of  a  century.  It  is  for  this  reason,  espe- 
cially, that  I  am  pleased  to  have  a  part  In 
your  program  once  again — just  as  I  have  six 
times  before,  and  as  I  did  a  half  dozen  times 
before  that  at  your  state  conventions  In 
Minnesota. 

In  six  years — together — we  have  worked  a 
change  in  farm  policy  and  farm  programs 
greater  than  any  since  the  early  New  Deal. 
W'e  have  removed  the  surplus  and  subsidy 
label  once  so  firmly  pinned  to  the  farmer. 
We  have  seen  a  basic  shijt  in  the  supply- 
demand  balance  for  the  key  farm  products. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  result — better  Income. 
We  turned  an  important  corner  this  year  and 
pointed  our  production  goals  up  Instead  of 
down  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Many  of  these  changes  have  become  ap- 
parent only  in  the  past  12  months — since  we 
last  met  in  Denver.  But  they  have  been  on 
the  horizon  since  1961.  You  had  a  hand  in 
all  of  this  progress,  and  It  Is  fitting  we  dis- 
cuss It  tonight. 

But  before  we  consider  program  directions. 
I  want  It  on  the  record,  loud  and  clear,  that 
I  am  still  dlssatlsfled  and  unhappy  about 
farm  prices  and  farm  Income.  Farm  income 
Is  far  too  low.  I  won't  be  satisfied  until  per 
capita  farm  income,  now  at  $1,731,  has 
climbed  to  non-farm  levels,  presently  at 
$2,618  per  capita. 

It  is  unhealthy  to  allow  such  an  unfair, 
uneconomic  condition  to  continue.  If  we 
fail  to  achieve  the  parity  of  Income  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  earn,  we  will  lose  our 
best  farmers,  and  this  nation  and  a  hungry 
world  will  suffer.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will 
not  quit  fighting  until  we  reach  our  goal — 
until  parity  of  income  for  the  adequate-sized 
American  family  farm  Is  a  reality. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  parity  of  Income. 
We  can  even  do  It  in  this  decade.  Please 
note  that  I  say  "can" — not  that  we  are 
certain  to  do  so.  But  I  am  encouraged, 
for  our  progress  has  been  real.  As  Ed 
Christiansen  pointed  out  at  the  Farm  Policy 
Conference  last  month,  1966  was  a  good  year 
for  American  agriculture.  Gross  farm  In- 
come reached  $49.5  billion — an  all-time  high. 
Net  farm  Income  at  $16.3  billion  was  also 
the  highest  In  history  except  for  the  post- 
war year  of  1947.  And  net  income  per  farm 
averaged  $5,024 — up  70  percent  over  1960 
and  the  highest  in  history. 

This  progress  shows  wliat  we  can  do.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  had  a  big  hand  in  it. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  five  major  commodity  laws  enacted  with 
your  support  since  1960. 

The  elimination  of  surpluses  and  Improve- 
ment in  farm  Income  show  that  our  pro- 
grams are  working.  The  results  built  new 
public  confidence  in  our  programs.  This 
new  confidence  Is  vital — for  the  public,  in 
19C0,  was  ready  to  throw  all  farm  programs 
in  the  ash  can. 

If  we  make  as  much  progress  In  the  final 
few  years  of  this  decade  as  we  have  In  the 
past  six,  we  will  be  close  to  our  parity  of  in- 
come goal. 

This  year  of  1967  marlts  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  In  American  agriculture. 

The  surpluses  that  all  but  suffocated  us 
when  I  came  to  Washington  In  1961  have 
been  eliminated. 

With  virtually  no  government  stocks  on 
hand,  with  resale  policies  securely  Insulating 
the  market  from  the  small  supplies  In  CCC 
hands,  the  government's  role  in  the  market 
is  sharply  diminished. 

Farmers,  operating  under  largely-volun- 
tary commodity  programs,  today  possess 
more  freedom  of  choice  than  they  have  had 
since  the  early  Triple-A  days  of  the  New 
Deal. 


We  have  a  four  year  program.  In  effect, 
we  are  operating  under  this  mandate  from 
the  Congress:  "Instead  of  changing  pro- 
grams each  year,  we  enacted  a  four  year  pro- 
gram. Now  that  you  hrve  the  stability  you 
asked  for.  It's  up  to  you  to  make  it  work" 

All  this  means  a  new  ball  game  fo  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

With  agriculture  in  such  an  historic  period 
of  transition,  it  Is  Important  to  analyze 
carefully  where  we  go  from  here. 

The  general  public  is  more  aware  of  the 
farm  and  food  economy  than  for  many  years, 
both  domestically  and  overseas.  There  Is  a 
greater  realization  that  behind  our  abun- 
dance stands — not  a  factory  or  a  machine — 
but  a  man  and  his  family  who  farm  the  land, 
sustain  the  nation,  and  ask  In  return  only 
the  chance  to  share  fairly  In  the  nation's 
prosperity. 

In  recent  weelis.  we  have  tried  to  bring  a 
maximum  of  agricultural  wisdom  to  bear  on 
the  question  of — """What's  Ahead"  and 
"Where  Do  We  Go  FYom  Here"? 

That  was  the  purpose  of  last  month's  Na- 
tiotial  Farm  Policy  Conference  in  Wasliir.g- 
ton,  to  which  National  Farmers  Union  con- 
tril5uted  so  much. 

The  Conference  concerned  Itself  with 
choice — and  fortunately,  we  live  in  a  nation 
where  people  do  have  a  choice,  one  In  which 
popular  attitudes  and  beliefs  result  In  politi- 
cal action  and  public  decision.  This  is  an 
era  in  which  we  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
define  alternatives  and  influence  discussion. 

Tonight,  1  would  like  to  spell  out  what 
seems  to  be  the  broad  alternatives  available 
to  us  in  future  agricultural  policy.  There 
are  an  Infinite  variety  of  opinions  on  the  de- 
tailed workings  of  programs.  There  are  dif- 
fering judgments  on  who  should  administer 
the  programs,  and  how.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that,  when  we  lay  out  the  broad  essentials  of 
policy,  there  are  really  only  three  broad  al- 
ternatives when  farm  legislation  comes  up 
for  consideration  again  In  1969. 

7"'ie  first  is  a  combination  of  I'Oluntary  and 
mandatory  programs  to  hold  supply  in  line 
u-ith  demand  thereby  achieving  fair  prices  in 
the  market  place. 

This  Is  what  we  have  now.  We  are  getting 
positive  and  measurable  results  with  this  ap- 
proach. Our  Income  is  higher,  and  we  will 
see  still  further  improvements.  We  have 
made  good  progress  in  balancing  supplies 
with  need  In  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  We 
have  boosted  farm  exports  consistently  and 
sharply. 

To  keep  our  farm  prices  competitive  In 
world  markets — so  that  we  can  build  foreign 
markets  rather  than  lose  them — and  to  pro- 
vide the  incentives  to  keep  production  in  line 
with  demand.  Congress  provided  a  system  of 
direct  payments  to  farmers.  In  effect,  farm- 
ers rent  some  of  their  land  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  national  interest,  when  sur- 
pluses threaten.  In  this  way,  Ame'ican 
farmers  can  tailor-make  their  output,  meet 
world  competition  in  terms  of  market  pr;ce — 
yet  continue  to  move  toward  parity  returns. 
Wltli  this  voluntary  approach,  farmers  have 
a  maximum  of  choice  in  their  f.irmlng  deci- 
sions, and  the  market  has  a  maximum  rt  !e  In 
determining  prices.  The  market  is  more  in- 
dependent of  government  pricing  now  than 
In  more  than  30  years  and  we're  ab'.e  to 
maintain  a  small  reserve  of  productive  capac- 
ity without  demoralizing  farm  markets  and 
farm  income. 

The  primary  alternative  to  present  p'o- 
grams  is  "no  program  at  all". 

The  President  of  another  natlo!"-al  farm 
organization  pledged  his  assistance  to  this 
end  at  the  recent  Farm  Poliry  Conference. 
I  believe  that  this  alternative  is  a  very  real 
possibihty — especially  If  we  fall  to  de- e'op 
unity  and  understanding  among  farm  people 
themselves. 

This  is  an  ever  present  risk — not  fust  one 
we  face  only  in  1969.  True,  we  are  in  only 
the  second  year  of  the  four-year  authoriza- 
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ttons  passed  in  1965.  But  the  laws  are  al- 
tcay.^  susceptible  to  crippling  amendments, 
and  they  can  also  be  destroyed  by  withhold- 
ing appropriations. 

But  the  key  date  Is  probably  Just  two  years 
from   now.  when  Congress  will  decide — 

To  continue  and  Improve  programs  of  the 
type  we  have  now; 

To  alter  them  in  basic  ways: 
Or  to  get  rid  of  the  programs  altogether. 
Two  years  is  a  very  short  time. 
Tiicre  is  no  question  that  the  commodity 
programs  will  be  under  severe  attack  at  that 
time — and  between  now  and  then.     Already, 
many  columnists  and  others  have  suggested 
that  the  Congress  abolish  the  programs  "be- 
cause the  surpluses  are  gone." 

Ti'.ey  overlook  the  key  fact  that  supplies 
are  down  to  manageable  size  largely  because 
of  the  program.s  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
in  a  free-for-all  farm  economy  the  hungry 
nations  represent  no  market  at  all  because 
they  lack  the  money  to  buy.  They  Ignore 
the  fact  that  this  nation  continues  to  have 
a  capacity  to  produce  substantially  more 
than  effective  demand  This  excess  capacity 
may  not  be  with  us  forever,  but  it  remains 
a  real  threat  to  farm  prosperity  for  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

With  these  misunderstandings  In  mind.  I 
asked  Walter  Wilcox,  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist of  the  Library  of  Congress,  now  tlie 
Departments  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, for  a  new  study  on  commodity  pro- 
grams in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

He  and  his  associates,  after  consultations 
with  leading  economists  at  a  number  of  uni- 
versities, concluded  that  in  the  absence  of 
adjustment  and  price  support  programs,  ris- 
ing production  would  drive  prices  down  rap- 
Idly.  By  1970.  corn  would  fall  to  around  70 
cents  a  bushel,  cotton  to  18  or  20  cents  a 
pound.  Soybean  prices  would  probably  drop 
to  around  $1  90  to  $2  00  a  bushel.  Wheat 
would  fall  to  about  $1  00  to  .$1  10  per  bushel 
Within  a  year  or  two.  livestock  supplies 
would  also  overburden  the  market  and  prices 
would  fall.  Prices  would  drop  most  heavily 
in  hogs  and  poultry,  less  In  dairy,  with  the 
effect  on  beef  prices  somewhere  In  between. 
By  1970  the  decline  In  the  price  level  for 
livestock  would  be  almost  10  percent  The 
overall  price  level  for  crops  would  decline 
more  than  20  percent,  but  farm  production 
expenses  would  continue  to  rise. 

Without  programs,  net  farm  Income  might 
well  fall  by  one-third,  some  $5  billion  belou: 
the  1966  figure  of  $16  3  billion,  or  back  to 
about  1957  levels 

In  short,  farmers  would  lose  all  of  the 
Income  gains  of  a  decade-  and  then  some! 
Coupled  with  this  would  be  the  decline  In 
farmers'  net  worth  from  dropping  land 
values. 

Earlier  studies  indicated  that  if  commodity 
programs  were  .bolished.  farmers'  net  Income 
would  go  down  by  about  50  percent.  The 
iiew  study  predlct.s  roughly  a  30  percent  de- 
cline. The  difference  between  those  'poten- 
tials for  dls.aster"  is  In  the  fact  that  carry- 
overs have  been  largely  eliminated,  and  that 
our  exports  are  establishing  new  records 
each  year.  If  programs  had  been  eliminated 
while  those  large  stocks  overhung  the  mar- 
ket, the  magnitude  of  disaster  would  have 
been  even  worse  than  it  would  be  now. 

But  I  am  sure  everyone  here  agrees  that  a 
one-t.'iird  drop  In  net  Income  would  be  more 
th.;n  uflicient  to  close  up  the  average  family 
la^m. 

I  repeat  that  this  careful  study— prepared 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  nationally 
recognized  economists  at  nine  major  unl- 
vrrslties— Indicates  that  the  commodity  pro- 
pr.uiis  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  traditional  system  of  family  farming  and 
move  on  toward  a  parity  of  Income  I  i  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

A  third  alternatiie  is  high  price  supports 
and  :natidatory  programs. 

With     this     approach,     the     Government 


would  guarantee  high  price  supports  all  the 
way  up  and  down  the  line — but  with  strict 
controls  on  bushels,  bales,  and  poundage, 
rather  than  an  acreage  basis.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  long  maintain  a  system  of 
rigid  high  price  supports  without  such  con- 
trols— and  at  the  same  time  avoid  surpluses, 
high  costs  to  the  Treasury,  and  a  certain 
demise  for  farm  programs  at  the  end  of  the 
road. 

With  mandatory  programs  .  the  govern- 
ment would  be  more  deeply  Involved  in  agri- 
culture and  In  market  and  commodity  man- 
agement than  It  is  now. 

Mandatory  programs  might  work  very  well 
in  maintaining  farm  income  and  in  holding 
supplies  In  balance.  But  in  order  to  sell 
overseas,  we  would  again  require  large  export 
subsidies.  Even  so.  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  well-designed  mandatory  programs  would 
be  less  than  the  present  largely  voluntary 
programs. 

However.  In  order  fur  mandatory,  high- 
support  programs  to  work— or  even  to  be  put 
into  effect  they  would  have  to  have  the 
support  of  farmers  and  the  Congress,  a  sup- 
port heretofore  lacking. 

In  1962.  Congress  rejected  legislation  that 
would  have  provided  mandatory  programs  for 
feed  grains  And  in  the  1963  referendum, 
wheat  growers  sharply  rejected  the  manda- 
tory wheat  certificate  program  that  Congress 
hati  passed  There  Is  no  re.ison  to  believe  the 
Cjn(,'ress  is  more  receptive  now  than  It  was 
then. 

To  sum  up.  then,  these  are  the  choices 
open  to  us: 

A  continu.itlon  of  voluntary  programs  with 
price  supports  at  realistic  levels  near  the 
wurld  m.irket  and  direct  p.ivmeiits  to  farmers 
who  cooperate  by  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
duction when  ovei-supply  threatens, 

A  ttrmlnation  of  commodity  programs. 
or 

M.iMdatory  programs  with  strict  Govern- 
ment controls  on   m.irketlngs. 

We  have  to  make  a  choice  by  1969,  and  may 
be  forced  to  fight  for  our  choice  at  any  time. 
We  are  m  ikiiig  progress  In  the  course  we 
are  on.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  many  farmers  are  worried 
ab  Hit  the  future  Sincere  and  searching 
questions  are  being  raised. 

Should  we  continue  to  perfect  and  Improve 
upon  what  we  have?  Can  we  continue  to 
Impnive  l.irni  income  with  current  voluntary 
program.s'  Wh.y  have  t.irm  prices  dropped 
each  month  for  the  last  six  months  until  to- 
d.iy  they  arc  9  percent  below  where  they  were 
20  years  ago?  Can  we  overcome  the  cost- 
price  squeeze?  Should  we  Instead  move 
toward  higher  price  support  levels — recogniz- 
ing that  this  Would  Involve  mandatory  pro- 
grams with  a  good  deal  of  government  con- 
trol?    Will  f.irmers  support  tight  controLs? 

Or  should  we  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
termination  of  the  program  and  go  It  al(jne  In 
tlie  free  market'.' 

Wh.itevcr  course  we  follow  in  the  future, 
the  fact  Is  th.'it  in  1967  we  have  a  law  to 
administer  and  projirams  to  carry  out.  All 
of  us.  whether  we  like  the  programs  or  not, 
have  a  duty  to  carry  them  forward  as  well  as 
we  cm  — to  seek  w.iys  of  making  them  more 
etfcctive  111  meeting  their  objectives. 

Our  mutual  opportunity  Is  to  make  these 
progr.tms  work  to  strengthen  farm  income 
There  are  things  the  farmers  L'rlon  can  do. 
There  are  things  the  USDA  can  do.  There  are 
things  we  can  do  together. 

I  h.ive  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
decline  of  farm  prices  in  recent  months.  Tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  these 
actions,  among  others,  to  continue  our  prog- 
ress in  Improving  farm  Income; 

Price  sufiport  rates  on  feed  grains  were  In- 
creased by  5  percent  for  1967.  The  upward 
adjustment  In  farm  yields  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  price  support  payments  4  per- 
cent higher  than  without  the  yield  adjust- 
ment. 


Last  year's  Increases  in  dairy  support  price 
from  $3.24  to  $4  00  have  been  continued 
through  March  1968.  Farmers  will  receive 
more  for  manufacturing  milk  In  1967  than 
they  did  in  1966  because  of  the  higher  sup- 
port price.  Government  purchases  of  dairy 
products  In  recent  months  have  been  above 
a  year  earlier.  Butter  is  back  in  the  School 
Lunch   Program. 

We  are  preparing  to  take  action  to  deal 
with  the  recent  sharp  increase  In  dairy  Im- 
ports. 

CCC  sales  prices  for  grain  are  now  at  least 
15  percent  above  support  levels,  and  sales 
are  virtually  suspended  since  stocks  are  low 
The  Department  has  acted  within  recent 
weeks  to  make  soybeans  from  the  1966  crop 
eligible  for  resale,  and  to  raise  the  minimum 
at  which  CCC  will  sell  any  soybeans  it  ac- 
quires. Price  support  on  soybeans  is  now 
at  S2.50.  compared  with  $1  80  In   1960. 

We  ItKik  forward  to  a  second  successful 
year  under  the  new  cotton  program.  Farmer 
Income  under  the  1966  program  was  about  2,5 
percent  above  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  1965  program  remained  In  effect.  Mean- 
while, surpluses  are  being  cut  by  5  million 
bales  in  one  year.  The  future  for  cotton 
farmers  Is  much  brighter  than  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  We  are.  of  course,  concerned 
about  the  recent  Increase  In  textile  Imports, 
Tliat  question  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

Tlie  Department  Is  stepping  up  purchases 
of  meat  this  spring,  following  a  pattern 
which  was  so  effective  In  1964,  when  cattle 
prices  were  low.  We  are  reactivating  the 
purchase  program  for  Choice  beef  roasts  and 
ground  beef  to  buy  ahead  for  future  use 
We  are  extending  purchases  of  canned 
chopped  meat — which  normally  would  have 
come  to  an  end  last  month— for  the  same 
reasons.  Since  March  1.  we  have  bought 
72  million  pounds  of  chopped  meat  for  S3  1 
million  with  new  offers  being  received  this 
week. 

For  nee  growers,  the  Dep.irtment  again 
announced  a  temporary  Increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  national  rice  acreage  allotment 
in    1967. 

Wheat  prices  are  off  from  the  speculative 
high  of  last  summer  and  fall.  But  wheat 
prices  still  are  running  well  above  last  year 
and  far  above  the  1966  loan  rate  Cash  re- 
ceipts for  the  1966-67  (July  1)  marketing 
year  are  expected  to  be  the  highest  In  20 
years. 

Returns  per  bushel  of  1966  crop  wheat  will 
average  about  $2  13  -that's  market  price  plus 
certificate  payments  on  500  million  bushels 
Wheat  farmers  in  Canada  received  an  average 
(in  U.S.  dollars)  of  about  $1.60  last  year  and 
Will  get  just  a  little  more  this  year  through 
higher  world  market  prices. 

USD.^  will  continue  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  farm  prices.  Operating  .is 
we  are  In  a  reasonably-balanced  market,  we 
are  geared  up  to  use  of  Section  32  purchases, 
PL  480  purchases,  and  various  marketing 
helps  as  effectively  as  possible  to  strengthen 
prices. 

We  will  continue  to  move  aggressively  In 
building  farm  exports,  which  In  this  market- 
ing year  will  set  a  new  record  for  the  th;rd 
straight  year — around  $7.1  billion.  At  least 
$5  5  billion  of  that  will  be  for  dollars.  This 
Is  a  new  record  as  well,  and  one  which  is 
all-too-often  overlooked  when  were  discuss- 
ing farm  income  and  what  the  Department  is 
doing  to  Improve  it. 

A  decade  ago.  domestic  farm  policy  was 
hirgely  out  of  tune  with  exports— and  our 
exports  showed  it.  One  of  the  important 
changes  since  I960  has  been  to  design  and  ad- 
minister wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  pro- 
grams to  encourage  a  maximum  flow  into 
world  trade. 

We  are  pursuing  overseas  markets  through 
unprecedented  development  efforts  Involving 
both  Government  and  private  enterprise 
We  are  negotiating  vigorously  to  get  access 
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to  markets  closed  to  us  by  tarllTs  and  trade 
restrictions. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  we  exported  the 
produce  of  one  acre  out  of  every  four  har- 
vested .  ,  .  over  60  percent  of  our  wheat  .  .  . 
the  equivalent  of  47  percent  of  our  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  feed  grains  .  .  ,  42  percent  of 
our  soybean  and  bean-equlvalent-of-oll,  20 
percent  of  our  cotton.  We  now  have  some  37 
percent  of  the  world  wheat  trade  .  .  .  almost 
half  the  world  feed  grain  trade  and  over  90 
percent  of  the  world  soybean  trade. 

None  of  this  happened  in  a  vacuum. 
Without  It  .  .  .  'Without  this  giant,  $7  bil- 
lion market  that  American  farmers  have 
tapped,  farm  Income  would  suffer  severely. 
So  let's  not  overlook  it.  and  let's  take  a  cold, 
hard  look  at  any  domestic  farm  proposals 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  crippling  our 
race  for  this  market. 

Expansion  of  this  export  market,  along 
with  the  domestic  price  supjKirt,  adjustment, 
and  purchase  programs.  Is  a  basic  Adminis- 
tration effort  on  behalf  of  Ainerican  farmers. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  USDA  and 
this  Administration  are  doing  to  bolster  farm 
Income.  In  the  few  minutes  remaining,  per- 
mit me  to  turn  this  around  a  little  and  ask 
you  what  vow  are  doing  to  Insure  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  program  the  Farm- 
ers Union  fought  so  hard  to  enact. 

I  urge  the  National  Farmers  Union  and 
other  farm  organizations  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  can  do  more  to  help  farmers, 
and  to  help  farmers  help  themselves. 

1  urge  you  to  ask  yourself  the  question: 
"How  can  the  National  Farmers  Union — and 
your  state  organizations — do  more  to  advise 
your  members  on  marketing?" 

Can  you  do  more  to  interest  farmers  In 
their  cooperatives  and  to  help  those  co-ops 
build  greater  bargaining  power?  Farmers 
need  it,  and  never  before  has  this  idea  been 
so  well  accepted  by  the  general  public  as  It 
Is  today.  Certainly  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  supporting  the  co-op  concept 
vigorously  through  strengthening  the  Parm- 
er Cooperative  Service. 

But  the  Important  question  Is  whether 
farmers  themselves  are  willing  and  able  to 
make  strong  use  of  cooperatives.  Govern- 
ment can  help.  The  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  can  help.  But  no  one 
can  grant  cooperative  bargaining  power  to 
farmers.    They  must  win  It. 

Tlie  first  question  for  your  cooperatives  to 
ask  themselves  and  their  members  Is  this: 
What  do  you  really  want,  and  how  strongly  do 
you  want  It?  Do  you  really  want  bargaining 
power— and  are  you  willing  to  go  all  the  way 
in  doing  what  it  takes  to  get  It?  For  ex- 
ample, are  you  ready  to  own  your  own  pack- 
ing plant,  your  own  canning  operation,  your 
own  marketing  faculty— If  that's  what  it 
takes  to  obtain  bargaining  power  capable  of 
standing  up  to  the  major  companies  with 
whom  you  deal? 

Have  your  cooperatives  gone  far  enough  In 
examining  the  marketing  system  for  each  of 
their  products— so  that  they  really  know 
where  the  power  Is?  Who  and  what  deter- 
mine prices?  Where  are  the  margins — and 
how  much  are  they?  These  are  key  ques- 
tions. 

Are  your  cooperatives  geared  up  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  1970's?  Are  they  up  to 
the  task  In  the  years  ahead?  How  about  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  the  old  bargaining  tech- 
niques and  asking  ourselves  if  these  are  ade- 
quate for  the  future?  Many  farmers  may 
feel  they  can  accomplish  more  by  owning 
their  own  packing  and  processing  plants, 
merchandising  facilities,  and  their  own  brand 
names,    if  so — the  choice  Is  theirs. 

Farmers  have  power — If  they  act  together. 
What  can  be  done  to  awaken  your  members 
and  their  neighbors  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Joint  action?  Half  measures  won't  do.  Cas- 
ual attitudes  won't  do.  If  farmers  are  to 
win  for  themselves  real  bargaining  power  in 
relation  to  meat  packers,  food  chains,  and 


processing  companies  they  must  be  willing 
to  move  aggressively  and  In  unison. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing pointed  out  that:  "Farmers  do  not  yet 
fully  appreciate  the  Importance  of  coopera- 
tive action  in  marketing  their  products." 
We  must  make  sure  they  do. 

The  times  call  for  boldness  in  planning. 
They  call  for  new  Ideas.  They  call  for  ag- 
gressive action  to  get  every  co-op  member 
to  take  an  active  role  In  the  business  of  his 
organization.  Members  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  a  higher  degree  of  self-discipline  in 
marketing  in  order  to  put  greater  bargaining 
strength  in  the  hands  of  their  co-ops. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  are  In  a  new  era  in 
American  agriculture.  The  challenge  is 
clear.  Now  that  we  have  the  tools  to  prevent 
surpluses,  can  we  reach  parity  of  income  for 
the  farmer  In  a  market  economy  supple- 
mented by  payment  programs?  it  Is  still 
too  early  to  answer  that  question.  We  have 
made  progress.  But  we  are  worried  about 
recent  price  drops.  We  are  all  inclined  to 
be  a  bit  nervous  and  Jumpy.  After  all.  farm- 
ers have  not  had  much  recent  experience  in 
a  market  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  surpluses. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  will  happen.  We 
all  have  a  lot  to  learn.  What  we  all  need  to 
do  Is  to  combine  new-fashioned  ideas  with 
a  little  old-fashioned  missionary  zeal — a  lit- 
tle "Farmers  Union  spirit." 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  this  zeal 
in  abundant  quantities.  On  the  national 
scene,  your  organization  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  getting  the  kind  of  agricultural 
programs  that  farmers  need  to  succeed. 
Within  your  own  organization  this  zeal  has 
built  a  giant  potash  development  on  the 
plains  of  Carlsbad.  Your  members  form  the 
solid  core  of  a  score  of  giant  supply  and 
marketing  cooperatives. 

You  have  the  organization,  the  spirit,  the 
leadership  and  the  membership  to  make  our 
programs  work,  and  to  improve  upon  them 
in  the  future.  That  is  our  challenge,  that 
1b  our  goal.     I  know  we  can  do  it. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  SERVED 
WITH  COURAGE.  CREATIVITY. 
AND   UNQUESTIONABLE    SUCCESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Duncan  Banner,  Dun- 
can, Okla.,  which  quotes  a  Bob  Considine 
column  on  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson.  Duncan  is  a  part  of  the  new 
Third  Congressional  District,  one  of  nine 
new  counties  added  to  my  constituency 
under  Oklahoma's  recently  enacted  re- 
apportionment law.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Duncan  in  my  district  and  proud  to  have 
its  outstanding  newspaper  editor,  Mr. 
Harrington  Wimberley,  publish  this  piece 
which  shows  realistic  thinking  on  the  ac- 
complishments, abilities,  and  diCQculties. 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Considine  calls  for 
an  end  to  carping  and  takes  a  down-to- 
earth  look  at  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson  has  served  in  one  of  the  most 
challenging  periods  in  our  history  with 
courage,  creativity,  and  unquestionable 
success.  The  editorial  follows: 
Come  On.  Lay  Off 

There  are  few  finer  writers  than  Bob  Con- 
sidine. be  he  reporting  at  a  fisticuff  ringside 
or  about  the  queen's  court  after  calling  for 


a  cup  of  tea  One  of  his  recent  contribu- 
tions Is  testimony  to  his  columnist  ability — 
and  also  to  a  complete  grasp  of  a  situation 
that  is  getting  out  of  hand. 

From  here  on.  consider  Considine: 

Lets  everybody  lay  off  LBJ  this  weekend. 

He  didn't  start  the  war  In  Vietnam  All 
he's  trying  to  do  Is  stop  it. 

H?  didn't  raise  the  cost  of  living.    You  did. 

He  is  abundantly  aware — being  an  ardent 
pollwatcher — that  his  popularity  quotient 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  But  why  must  he 
be  reminded  of  this  every  time  he  reads  a 
pundit  or  tunes  in  a  fresli  channel? 

He  didn't  defer  George  Hamilton  and  Cas- 
slus  Clay.    Their  draft  boards  did 

He  didn't  make  money  tight  He's  trying 
to  stretch  it. 

He  knows  what  they  s.tid  about  him  m  the 
unedited  copy  of  William  Manchester  s  book 
So  why  must  the  "leaks  "  be  phrased  il  he 
were  the  last  to  know? 

He  didn't  drive  Bill  Movers  and  Jack 
■Valenti  out  of  the  White  House.  They  sim- 
ply got   better  jobs. 

He  never  turned  down  a  peace  feeler,  as 
Adlal  Stevenson  charged  posthumously  via 
Eric  Sevareld. 

He'd  leap  at  any  fair  proposition.  There's 
only  one  American  more  disgusted  w-ith  the 
war  in  Vietnam  than  you  are.    Him. 

He  hasn't  lost  hi-e  clutch  on  Congress, 
Some  of  his  best  friends  are  Republicans. 

He  didn't  drive  his  car  too  fast.  The  com- 
pany put  too  much  en-jme  In  It. 

So  he  doesn't  d:g  Brahms'  Piano  Quintet  In 
F  Minor.  But  what's  really  wrong  with  the 
Yellow  Rose  of  Texas? 

So  he's  sensitive  to  criticism.  Look  who's 
talking. 

So  he  may  have  to  raise  taxes  That's  been 
done  before. 

So  he  doesn't  come  across  on  TV  like  Perry 
Como.    Lincoln's  critics  called  him  a  baboon. 

Have  a  heart.  Here's  a  man  who  can  count 
on  distressing  or  alienating  the  affections  of 
tens  of  millions  of  fellow  Americans  every 
time  he  makes  a  move  that  pleases  other 
tens  of  millions.  Here's  a  man  who  must 
say  yes  or  no  and  put  a  positive  end  to  10.000 
arguments  pro  and  con.  The  yes  or  no  can 
make  or  break  the  country  he  loves,  preserve 
the  man  himself  as  a  titan  among  the  great 
Presidents,  or  consign  him  to  the  limbo  of 
Harding. 

Give  the  man  a  chance.  Destiny  decreed 
that  he  be  saddled  with  the  hardest  Job 
in  the  world.  He  wasn't  the  one  who  wanted 
to  go  to  Dallas.  He  loathed  Dallas.  Dallas 
Insulted  him  and  his  wife  when  they  cam- 
paigned there  in  1960.  A  rightist  mob  which 
included  a  congressman  virtually  laid  siege 
to  the  hotel  where  the  Johnsons  were 
staying. 

He's  the  first  to  admit  he  doesn't  have  .ill 
the  answers.  But  he  keeps  looking  around 
for  somebody  who  does.  Maybe  voure  the 
guy  he's  been  searching  for.  Drop  every- 
thing and  offer  your  services. 

They  say  he  might  Just  chuck  It  all  in 
'68.  hang  up  his  gloves  cash  In  his  chips 
That's  about  as  likely  to  happen  as  a  bllzzarc' 
on  July  4th.  It's  as  improbable  as  it  wouia 
have  been  for  Babe  Ruth  to  quit  the  year  he 
hit  60  home  runs. 

They  say  that  pliysically  the  prez  a;n  t 
what  he  used  *o  be.    Who  Is? 

They  say  he's  becom:ng  a  loner,  even  pre- 
fers to  swim  by  himself  In  the  White  Hou?e 
pool.  He  tried  it  with  a  crowd  once  and 
they  all  wanted  a  post  office, 

Tliey  say  he's  got  no  style  cause  he  prefers 
fried  apple  pie  to  crepes  suzette, 

William  Jennings  Bryan  spread  butter  on 
his  radishes. 

They  say  he  works  too  hard.  That's  one 
rap  nobody  ever  hung  on  Ike. 

They  say  he's  anti-Harvard.     So   Is  Yale 
They    say    he    "took    charge"    immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  wonderful  predecessor. 
Who  else  could  have? 
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They  say  .  .  .  but.  aw.  lay  off  him.  For  a 
day  or  two,  at  least.  He's  the  only  President 
we've  got. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


BRYCE  A.  SMTTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1574) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1528 > 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    1528 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States. 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches,  juris- 
diction Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  arising 
out  of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  disability  retirement  pay  for  a  disability 
allegedly  Incurred  or  aggravated  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  in- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  Judg- 
ment or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


states  for  damages  and  loss  of  value  with 
reference  to  the  following  described  real 
property : 

situated  on  the  north  side  of  State  Routes 
4  and  69  and  west  of  Bath  Road  In  Bath 
Township,  Palrbom  School  District,  section 
8.  town  2.  range  8,  M.R.s.,  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  and  consisting  of  32.76  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  Is  approximately  7  miles  east  of 
Dayton,  Ohio, 

due  to  the  lowering  of  the  water  table  hi 
the  above-described  property  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  level  of  a  lake  on  that  property 
due  to  the  dredging  of  the  Mad  River  and  the 
lowering  of  the  level  of  that  river  north  of 
the  Wright -Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Not- 
withstanding any  principle  or  rule  of  law, 
the  court  in  the  exercise  of  the  Jurisdiction 
provided  in  this  Act  is  authorized  to  render 
Judgment  In  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
proi>erty  described  herein  If  it  shall  find 
that  the  value  of  the  property  has  been 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  dredging  and 
stream  improvement  work  performed  by  the 
United  States.  The  action  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  Instituted 
within  one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


states  for  Injuries  sustained  while  partici- 
pating In  civilian  pilot  training  in  a  program 
known  as  war  training  service  as  an  Army 
reservist  at  Utlca  Aviation  School.  Utlca,  New 
York,  on  October  1,  1942.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  A.  E.  HOUSLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1646) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Housley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Housley.  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the 
sum  of  $467.69  In  full  settlement  of  all  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  pay  Mr.  A.  E.  Housley  at  the  overtime  rate 
for  services  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day 
during  the  period  October  15,  1962,  through 
March  27,  1963.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HOWARD  H. 
ADEXBERGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1536) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
H.  Adelberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  1536 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  up>on  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  "Western  Division,  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the 
claims  of  Howard  H.  Adelberger  and  Nola 
A.  Adelberger.  his  wife,  against  the  United 


GERALD  LEVINE 


ARLINE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1971) 
for  the  relief  of  Arline  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WILLIAM  JOHN  MASTERTON, 
GEORGE  SAMUEL  KONIK,  AND 
LOUIS   VINCENT  NANNE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2048) 
for  the  rehef  of  William  John  Masterton, 
George  Samuel  Konik,  and  Louis  Vincent 
Nanne. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


E  F.  FORT,  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT.  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1880) 
for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Levine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Gerald  Levine,  of  Oneonta,  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $10,000.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Gerald  Levine  against  the  United 


HARRY  LeROY  JONES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3403) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  LeRoy  Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2251-2268).  the  serv- 
ice of  Harry  LeRoy  Jones  as  Director  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Rules  of  Judi- 
cial Procedure  from  January  1,  1960.  until 
June   30,    1965,   shall   be    deemed   creditable 


full-time  service  of  a  reemployed  annuitant. 
and  the  annuity  payable  to  Mr.  Jones  shall 
be  redetermined  in  accordance  with  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  13(b)  of  such 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2263(b)  )  on  the  basis  of  such 
service  as  If  It  had  been  compensated  at  a 
salary  equivalent  to  Civil  Service  General 
Schedule  18:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  required  to  support  the  annuity 
redetermination  shall  be  recovered  by  with- 
holdings from  monthly  annuity  installments 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  monthly  rate  of  the  annuity  before  and 
after  redetermination. 

(b)  Any  recomputed  annuity  payments 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  annuity  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SOLOMON  S.  LEVADI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3887) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Solo- 
mon S.  Levadi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3887 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any 
prior  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim 
of  Solomon  S.  Levadi  arising  out  of  his  serv- 
ice with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  from 
the  years  1942  to  1946. 

Sec  2.  Suit  upon  such  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  in- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  Judg- 
ment or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had  In 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  F.  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4566) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Thomas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  WILLIFRED  S.  SHIRLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4809) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wlllifred  S.  Shirley. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   4809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Wlllifred  S.  Shirley,  of  Casselberry.  Florida. 
is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $1,283.20.  the  amount 
of  an  overpayment  between  April  29,  1962, 
and  July  4.  1964,  of  salary  and  salary  re- 
tention payments,  as  the  result  of  admin- 
istrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Wlllifred  S.  Shirley,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her,  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  L.  MILLER  AND  MILDRED 
M.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5677) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Miller  and 
Mildred  M.  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  claims  for  credit  or  refund 
of  any  overpayment  of  income  taxes  for  the 
taxable  years  1952  and  1953  made  by  Robert 
L.  Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller  of  Sublette 
County,  Wyoming,  including  claims  for  er- 
roneous overpayments  of  estimated  taxes  for 
those  years  made  in  1953  and  1954  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  322(b),  3774.  and  3775  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  shall  not 
apply  to  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  over- 
payment of  tax  with  respect  to  which  a  claim 
is  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  within  such 
one-year  period.  No  interest  on  an  over- 
payment credit  or  refund  which  is  permitted 
by  this  Act  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  for  any 
period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
Georgaras  (also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgaras) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RAISLA  STEIN  AND  HER  TWO 
MINOR  CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1629* 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Raisla  Stein  and 
hei'  two  minor  children. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sidei-ation  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ROSE   MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1630) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  GEORGE  H.  EDLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hil.  1670) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George  H.  Edler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  M.  M.  RICHWINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3717) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Richwine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  S'    ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGNES  C.  STOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  Agne'^  C.  Stowe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,   INC..   OF 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Soimd  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Witliout  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  GUIDO 

The  Clerk  cal'ed  the  bill  (H.R.  5970 > 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irizari-y  Guido. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
li  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DINO  J.  CATERINI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6445  > 
for  the  relief  of  Dino  J.  Caterini. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  M.  GILKEY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6446 1 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  M.  Gilkey.  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATTERSON.  EAGLE,  GREENOUGH  & 
DAY.  ESQS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1885) 
for  the  relief  of  Patterson,  Eagle,  Green- 
ough  &  Day.  Esqs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  01  the  Private  Calendar. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  O'BRIENS 
BOLD  AND  IMAGINATIVE  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addrc-s  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vh-ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  and 
endorse  the  bold  and  imaginative  pro- 
posal of  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  that  the  Post  Office  Department 


be  taken  over  by  a  Government  non- 
profit corporation. 

I  am  sure  that  newsmen  would  call 
Larry  O'Brien's  proposal  a  man-bites- 
dog  type  of  story.  In  this  era  of  bu- 
reaucratic empire  building  you  just  do 
not  hear  of  a  Presidential  Cabinet  mem- 
ber talking  himself  out  of  a  job.  But  this 
is  exactly  what  Larry  O'Brien  is  sug- 
gesting. 

He  made  his  far-reaching  proposal 
only  after  a  long  and  serious  study  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  has  700,- 
000  employees  and  is  bigger  than  U.S. 
Steel. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
this  proposal.  If  we  do  not  move  in  this 
direction  promptly,  the  postal  service  will 
collapse  and  we  will  be  buried  by  a  moun- 
tain of  undelivered  mail. 

We  must  stop  running  a  big  business 
like  a  country  grocery  store  with  jobs  for 
Cousins  Charlie  and  Tillie.  and  free 
candy  for  the  kids— not  to  mention  that 
roll-top  desk,  high  stool,  and  quill  pen 
used  by  the  bookkeeper. 

As  a  member  of  the  Madden-Monroney 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Congress.  I  have  strongly  pressed  for 
taking  the  Post  Office  Department  out 
of  politics  and  for  taking  away  from  the 
Congress  the  power  of  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  mail  carriers. 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  require 
third-class  mail  to  pay  its  own  way. 
Third-class  rates  now  pay  only  about  60 
percent  of  their  delivery  costs.  Con- 
gic.s.sman  Morris  Udall  said  yesterday — 
and  I  agree  with  him— that  postal  rates 
are  all  determined  in  a  setting  where 
powerful  pressure  groups  operate  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  right  when 
he  -says  that  in  fixing  postal  rates  there 
must  "be  a  clear  mandate  on  cost  coverage 
on  a  fixed  formula  basis. 

In  the  past,  the  people's  interests  have 
suffered  while  the  lobbyists  swarmed  over 
Capitol  Hill  and  dictated  postal  rates 
which  force  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
profitmaking  companies. 

I  hope  this  situation  will  be  corrected 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's proposal. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  very  fine  and  capable  statement 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General.  I  sug- 
gest to  all  Members  that  his  proposal  is 
one  which  deserves  very  careful  study. 
It  may  not  only  relieve  the  counti-y  of 
this  trcmcndDus  deficit,  which  continues 
to  grow,  but  it  could  conceivably  also  re- 
lieve some  of  us  of  some  slight  problems 
in  our  districts. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
filing  legislation,  entitled  "The  Tanker 
Disaster  Act, '  to  help  alleviate  the  dan- 
ger of  an  occurrence  off  our  shores,  simi- 
lar to  the  tragedy  experienced  In  Eng- 
land as  a  result  of  the  grounding  of  the 
tanker  Torrey  Canyon. 

In  England  no  one  seemed  to  know 
who  should  act  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
oil  pollution  from  the  grounded  tanker, 
until  the  time  for  effective  and  appro- 
priate action  had  passed.  The  same 
thing  could  easily  happen  off  the  shores 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, which  includes  Cape  Cod  and  the 
port  of  New  Bedford,  the  effect  of  such 
an  event  on  tourism  and  fishing,  our  two 
principal  industries,  would  be  cata- 
strophic. As  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard-Times very  clearly  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  dated  March  30.  the  appro- 
priate authority  and  the  appropriate 
technology  must  be  established  ahead  of 
time  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
disaster. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  au- 
thority in  the  Government  to  deal  with 
this  situation.  My  bill  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  alleviate  the  danger  created  by 
the  e-scape  of  oil  or  other  substances 
from  ve-ssels  incapacitated  by  ground- 
ing or  other  marine  disaster.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  maritime  safety,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  marine  resources, 
would  have  the  power  to  determine  that 
a  marine  disaster  was  threatening  mari- 
time safety  or  marine  resources  and  in- 
form the  President  of  that  fact.  The 
President  would  then  be  authorized  to 
alleviate  the  danger  by  measures  such 
as  removal  of  cargo,  scavenging  or  en- 
trapping escaping  oil.  or  even  by  destroy- 
ing the  vessel  and  its  cargo. 

The  final  section  of  my  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  calls  on  the  President  to  join 
in  a  conference  with  other  nations  to 
alleviate  the  dangers  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances being  released  on  the  high  seas 
in  marine  disasters.  Tliere  is  now  an 
international  convention  dealing  with 
the  intentional  release  of  oil  from  ves- 
sels cleaning  their  tanks  on  the  high 
seas,  but  there  is  no  convention  or  a<.'ree- 
ment  dealing  with  the  accidental  release 
of  such  substances. 

In  1959.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  with 
the  late  President  Kennedy  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Levcrett  Saltonstall 
in  spon.soring  the  legislation  which  cul- 
minated in  the  creation  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
monument  to  our  efforts  if  these  miles 
and  miles  of  beautiful  beaches  and 
waters  were  to  be  blackened  by  another 
tanker  disaster.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  speedy  consideration  to  this  bill 
I  am  offering  today. 


THE  TANKER  DISASTER  ACT 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


ONE  AMERICAN  LIFE 
Mr.    WYMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  has  gotten  plain  out  of 
hand.  Last  week's  news  report  that  275 
Americans  were  killed  in  action  in  tiny 
Vietnam  is  a  shocking  thing — no  matter 
how  many  Vietcong  were  reported  killed 
during  the  same  period. 

Ten  thousand  Vietcong  lives  are  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  single  American  boy. 
There  is  no  adequate  measurement  for 
an  American  life. 

It  Is  no  solace  to  hear  that  Vietcong 
casualties  may  have  been  ten  times  our 
own. 

Americans  should  not  be  dying  in 
Vietnam. 

What  Is  our  President  and  this  admin- 
istration thinking  of — to  allow  Americans 
to  continue  to  die  when  we  have  the 
capability  to  end  this  war?  Even  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf.  if  freed  from  civil- 
ian political  gag  rule,  will  tell  you  that 
the  American  Air  Force  has  the  present 
capability  to  destroy  all  targets  of  mili- 
tarj'  significance  in  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
and  all  existing  enemy  air  fields,  without 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  of  any  kind, 
virtually  overnight. 

In  Japan  in  World  War  n  the  U.S. 
Government  did  what  it  had  to  do  to  save 
a  million  American  lives  that  would 
have  been  lost  in  an  invasion  of  the  main- 
land. Not  one  American  life  was  lost, 
except  in  the  air. 

In  Vietnam  at  this  hour  I  believe  It  Is 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  present  American 
Government  to  warn  North  Vietnam  that 
unless  its  aggression  is  stopped  now,  this 
country  will  have  no  choice  but  to  un- 
leash the  American  Air  Force.  This  will 
end  this  war.  This  will  stop  this  sense- 
less slaughter  of  Americans.  This  is 
what  we  should  have  done  8,500  dead 
American  boys  ago. 

On  television  cameras  via  satellite  and 
around  the  world,  let  our  President  tell 
Communist  North  Vietnam  that  we  will 
no  longer  endure  such  American  casual- 
ties, that  we  have  exercised  every  re- 
straint, made  every  conciliatory  offer  in 
good  faith,  all  to  no  avail  and  that  if 
after  a  reasonable  period  to  evidence 
their  decision,  North  Vietnam  continues 
Its  aggression,  the  American  miUtary  will 
be  authorized  to  end  this  war,  and  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam,  whenever 
they  may  be  located,  will  be  eliminated. 

There  is,  in  bitter  truth,  no  other 
choice. 

Surrender  on  the  installment  plan, 
such  as  has  been  urged  recently  by  men 
who  should  know  better,  is  only  a 
temporary  appeasement  that  insures 
eventual  dishonorable  defeat  for  the 
forces  of  freedom  at  a  later  date.  In 
fact,  it  makes  it  more  probably  sooner 
than  later. 

Let  us  get  this  war  over  with — this  war 
that  Is  in  a  place  we  should  not  be  in, 
but  we  are  there.  Let  us  get  it  over  with 
in  honor  and  with  independence  and  free- 
dom for  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  our  commitment.    Tills  is  cur 
CXIII 5IS— Parte 


word  to  South  Vietnam.     We  have  the 
capability.    This  we  owe  to  our  men  who 
fight  in  Vietnam. 
The  world  is  watching  and  wondering. 


LAND  FREEZE  IN  ALASICA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  most  serious  situation  that  exists  in 
the  State  of  Alaska.  It  is  particularly 
important  since  Congress  will  ultimately 
be  called  on  to  provide  a  solution. 

Just  9  years  ago  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation granting  statehood  to  Alaska. 
This  act  added  to  the  Union  of  States 
its  largest  political  subdivision  and  one 
with  great  promise  of  hidden  wealth. 
Despite  the  promise  of  the  future,  it  was 
realized  by  the  Congress  that  the  new 
and  sparsely  populated  State  could  not 
control  this  future  or  stand  on  its  own 
feet  unless  it  had  control  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  land.  At  statehood,  over  99 
percent  of  Alaska  was  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Congress  therefore 
gave  the  new  State  the  right  to  select 
over  100  million  acres  from  Federal  land, 
or  almost  one-third  of  Alaska's  area. 
Under  this  grant  the  State  has  been  in 
the  process  of  selecting  the  best  land  for 
its  use.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  State 
has  been  wise  and  orderly  in  the  selec- 
tion process  and  in  the  use  of  the  land 
selected.  Alaska  has  justified  the  trust 
placed  in  it  by  Congress. 

Today,  however,  the  State  faces  a 
ciisis  not  contemplated  by  Congress  in 
1958.  The  entire  selection  process  is  in 
danger.  Indeed,  all  Alaska  is  in  danger. 
TMs  crisis  is  the  result  of  the  actions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Secretary  of  that  Depart- 
ment. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  halted  the  is- 
suance of  patents  to  virtually  all  State- 
selected  lands  after  only  5  million  acres 
had  been  patented.  The  reason  given 
for  this  halt  is  the  existence  of  land 
claims  by  Alaska's  native  citizens  cover- 
ing nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  State.  The  action  of 
the  Secretary  even  goes  beyond  the  State 
selection  patents.  Virtually  all  other 
land  disposals  have  been  stopped,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  from 
which  the  State  derives  a  substantial  in- 
come. No  homesteads  are  being  pat- 
ented in  the  claim  areas,  nor  are  any 
small  tracts  being  allowed.  The  same 
holds  true  of  power  sites,  airport  sites, 
townsites,  timber  and  gravel  sales,  roads 
and  rights  of  way,  trade  and  manufac- 
turing sites,  and  any  other  land  trans- 
actions. This  is  a  true  "land  freeze" 
covering  almost  the  entire  State  and 
surely  must  be  unprecedented  in  history. 
One  can  imagine  the  effect  of  this 
freeze  on  the  future  of  Alaska.  Should 
it  continue,  the  bright  promise  so  evi- 
dent in  1958  will  fade  into  disaster.    Our 


future  is  in  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
land  and  its  resources.  Unless  this  freeze 
is  lifted  there  can  be  no  utilization  at  all. 

Alaskans  are  understandably  con- 
cerned and  increasingly  angry  over  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. They  remember  too  well  the  ne- 
glect of  the  territory  when  the  Interior 
had  full  responsibility  for  it.  Now  that 
the  State  has  the  responsibility,  Alaskans 
cannot  understand  why  Interior  should 
withhold  from  it  the  means  to  exercise 
that  responsibility.  The  State  main- 
tains, and  I  concur,  that  the  Secretary 
has  no  authority  to  withhold  patents 
to  lands  selected  by  the  State.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  Statehood  Act.  Alaska 
is  entitled  to  the  patents  and  cannot  be 
deprived  of  them  by  administrative  fiat. 
The  situation  is  so  extreme  that  the 
State  has  been  forced  to  sue  in  Federal 
court  to  achieve  its  rights. 

Few  deny  the  justice  of  the  native  land 
claims.  Pew  say  that  there  should  be 
no  remedy.  The  solution  to  these  claims, 
however,  rests  with  Congress.  To  halt 
the  progress  of  the  State  is  no  solution 
at  all. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  on  two 
occasions  to  meet  with  the  interested 
parties  to  discuss  interim  and  permanent 
solutions  to  this  critical  problem.  To 
date  the  only  answer  I  have  received  is 
that  the  Department  is  working  on  it. 
Unfortunately  it  has  been  lying  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  41-2  years  and  noth- 
ing has  happened. 

Last  week  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner 
pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  editorial  reflects  the  growing 
anger  and  frustration  Alaskans  feel  to- 
ward the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  They  feel  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  territory  subject  to  the  whims 
or  inaction  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  misunder- 
standing and  antipathy  should  exist  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
people  of  Alaska.  The  fault.  I  am  afraid, 
lies  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

For  the  information  of  Congress  the 
News-Miner  editorial  follows.  A  letter 
printed  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper 
from  the  State's  special  counsel  to  the 
minority  leader  of  the  State  house  of 
representatives  on  the  subject  of  politi- 
cal partisanship  in  such  an  important 
matter  is  included  in  the  daily  Record. 
This  is  not  matter  which  should  be 
treated  in  a  partisan  manner.  It  is  too 
serious  to  be  made  a  political  footb;ill. 
Unfortimately  it  has  been  made  to  ap- 
pear this  way.  The  problem  has  existed 
for  some  time;  yet  no  action  was  taken 
until  the  change  of  the  State  administra- 
tion from  the  Secretary's  party  to  the 
Republican  Party.  The  lack  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  Department  has  rein- 
forced the  belief  that  partisan  considera- 
tions prevailed.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  is  not  so  and  that  this  problem 
can  be  worked  out  in  an  agree- 
able manner  and  with  satisfactory  solu- 
tions for  all  concerned. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Udai-L's  "Land  FIieeze"  Will  Be 
Economic  Suicide 

Alaska's  economic  present  and  future  are 
in  Jeopardy. 
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If  AlaskanB,  singly  and  collectively,  are  to 
avoid  bankruptcy,  we  must  unite  strongly 
and  quickly  behind  Gov.  Walter  A.  Hlckel  In 
the  "David  vs.  Goliath"  battle  he  has  started 
with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  and  other  entrenched  "do-nothing  bu- 
reaucrats"  of  the  United  States  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary  Udall,  recognizing  belatedly  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a  long- 
unreeolved  problem  of  native  land  claims,  has 
Issued  Instructions  to  freeze  all  federal  lands 
(roughly  90  per  cent  of  Alaska's  586,400 
square  miles)  In  our  49th  State  while  he  and 
other  federal  officials  think  about  what 
should  be  done.  Or,  to  be  more  precise,  think 
about  what  corrective  steps  should  have  been 
initiated  by  the  United  States  federal  govern- 
ment many  decades  past. 

While  the  freeze  Is  In  effect,  no  oil  or  gas 
leases  can  be  Issued  on  federal  lands,  no 
homestead  titles,  no  road  rights  of  way,  no 
Industrial  sites,  no  power  sites — and  so  on. 
Neither  can  the  state  receive  title  to  lands 
stipulated  under  the  Alaska  statehood  act. 
All  basic  wealth  lies  on  or  under  our  lands 
and  waters.  It  Is  money  In  the  bank  to 
finance  building  of  a  great  state  In  our  largest 
state— but  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  closed  and  locked  the  bank  and  declared 
a  bank  holiday. 

Secretary  Udall's  freeze  order  came  about 
after  the  Secretary  recognized — belatedly — 
that  claims  and  rights  of  our  native  citizens 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  This  is  basically 
a  responsibility  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica (not  our  new  state  of  Alaska).  The 
obllgaUon  was  assumed  a  century  ago  when 
the  federal  government  purchased  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska. 

The  late  B.  Prank  Helntzleman,  before, 
during  and  after  his  tenure  as  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  aboriginal  rights  (I.e.:  native  land 
clEilms)  constituted  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant barrier  to  development  of  Alaska.  Rec- 
ognizing the  sagacity  of  Governor  Helntzle- 
man, former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Pred 
A.  Seaton  Initiated  study  and  possible  formu- 
laUve  remedial  legislation  back  In  1958  and 
1959.  A  catalytic  force  In  attacking  the 
problem  at  that  time  was  Alaskan  Theodore 
P.  Stevens,  who  was  then  legal  counsel  and 
later  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  Is  now  Majority  Leader  in  our 
House  of  Representatives. 

Any  remedial  legislation  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  native  land  claims  should  most  logi- 
cally originate  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  department  is  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  all  federal 
lands  in  all  states  by  Its  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  Its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Is  the  federal  agency  designated  by  Congress 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  Americans 
of  American  origin.  It  appears  that  action 
to  solve  this  crucial  aboriginal  rights  problem 
originated    In    the    proper    place    nine    years 

ago 

However,  the  Importance  of  the  problem- 
crucial  Insofar  as  Alaska  Is  concerned — was 
Ignored  when  the  New  Frontier  administra- 
tion swept  Into  office  In  1960.  and  Stewart 
Udall  took  over  the  helm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  Pred  Seaton. 

Secretary  Udall  was  finally  moved  to  ac- 
tion—negative action— only  recently  when 
the  united  voice  of  our  Alaska  native  people 
grew  to  such  volume  that  It  could  no  longer 
be  Ignored.  Incidentally,  that  a  united  voice 
came  Into  being  Is  due  In  no  small  part  to 
Howard  Rock  and  his  Influential  Tundra 
Times  weekly  paper  which  was  established  In 
1962  to  serve  native  Alaskans. 

Par  more  than  any  other  state  under  the 
American  flag.  Alaska  Is  controlled  by  the 
United  States  government;  and  the  majority 
of  that  control  Is  concentrated  In  the  In- 
terior Depfirtment  under  Secretary  Udall. 
As  far  as  Alaska  Is  concerned.  Secretary 
Udalls  administration  has  been  almost  com- 


pletely characterized  by  non-feasance.  Un- 
like his  predecessors,  he  has  not  bothered  to 
find  an  Alaskan— or  even  an  Individual  really 
familiar  with  Alaska's  problems— to  fill  one 
of  the  numerous  top  level  posts  In  his  de- 
partment. Nor  has  he  bothered  to  spend  any 
amount  of  time  In  Alaska  himself.  Mr.  Udall 
bottled  up  the  Rampart  dam  feasibility  re- 
port of  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  and  companion  reports  from  subdivi- 
sions of  his  own  department  for  years. 
Plnally  he  announced  recently  that  our  mar- 
ket was  InsufBclent,  and  that  construction 
of  a  dam  would  be  harmful  to  wild  life.  As 
far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  Secretary  Udall's 
obvious  policy  Is,  "Ignore  any  and  all  prob- 
lems, and  maybe  they  disappear." 

Now  that  the  native  land  claims  problem 
has  arrived  at  a  period  of  crisis,  a  crisis  aris- 
ing largely  because  of  failure  of  his  own 
office  to  face  up  to  Its  own  problems,  his  solu- 
tion appears  to  be:  "Cut  Alaska  off  at  the 
pockets." 

Alaskans  should  be  aware  that  Secretary 
Udalls  land  freeze  order  will  shortly  choke 
off  our  economic  life  stream.  If  all  of  us,  par- 
ticularly Alaska's  congressional  delegation, 
work  with  Governor  Hlckel  we  will  get  this 
problem  resolved — either  through  the  courts 
as  result  of  litigation  Initiated  by  the  gover- 
nor, or  by  congressional  action. 

Our  economic  existence  is  In  Jeopardy. 
The  issue  to  be  resolved  Is  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  petty  partisan  political  bickering. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good  Alaskans  to 
come  to  aid  of  Alaska  .  .  .  not  their  respec- 
tive political  parties. 

( See  daily  Record  Insertion  for  comment  by 
Edgar  Paul  Boyko,  special  counsel  for  our 
State  of  Alaska  In  this  matter.) 


dustry  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
was  a  lifetime  member  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  legal  adviser  to  Dis- 
trict 4  of  the  UMWA. 

Mr.  Cavalcante  served  two  terms  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1948.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  Fayette  County 
commissioner. 

A  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  opinions  no  matter  how  controversial 
the  subject,  he  was  admired  by  everyone 
who  followed  his  outstanding  career. 
Among  the  many  newspaper  tributes  that 
followed  the  shocking  news  of  his  death, 
an  excerpt  from  a  column  in  the  Union- 
town  Evening  Standard  offered  this  brief 
but  fitting  description  of  his  unforget- 
table personality  and  character : 

Whether  you  agreed  or  disagreed  with  him, 
Tony  Cavalcante  was  an  Independent  spirit 
who  glorified  In  standing  up  against  the  rul- 
ing powers  to  fight  waste  and  corruption. 
He  was  a  battler  for  his  convictions.  The 
county  will  long  miss  him. 

So  will  the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
was  in  Congress  a  relatively  short  time, 
but  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
colleagues  and  on  all  Americans  who  ad- 
mire a  man  with  the  enthusiasm  and  pa- 
triotism of  Anthony  Cavalcante. 


THE  LATE  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conrent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
was  in  adjournment  when  a  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Anthony  Caval- 
cante. of  Unlontown,  Pa.,  passed  away 
last  October  29.  In  consequence,  news 
of  his  untimely  death  may  have  escaped 
notice  of  some  of  his  many  friends  who 
served  with  him  in  the  House  during  the 
81st  Congress. 

Tony  Cavalcante  was  a  remarkable  in- 
dividual. At  the  age  of  13  he  went  to 
work  in  a  coal  mine  at  night  while  con- 
tinuing to  attend  school  during  the  day. 
At  20.  less  than  a  month  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I.  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D  of  the  110th  Infantry.  He 
fought  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
France  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
summer  of  1918.  After  the  armistice  he 
returned  home  with  a  determination  and 
zeal  that  destined  him  to  become  a  leader 
In  county.  State,  and  national  affairs. 

There  was  no  GI  education  bill  to  help 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  so  Tony  Caval- 
cante went  back  to  the  mines  at  night 
while  resuming  his  studies.  He  also 
found  time  to  star  on  his  high  school 
football  team.  His  college  work  was  tak- 
en at  Bucknell  University  and  Penn  State 
College,  after  which  he  was  graduated 
from  Dickinson  Law  School. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Cavalcante  never  lost 
interest  in  his  fellow  coal  miners.  He 
took  part  in  efforts  to  unionize  the  in- 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 

OF      STUDIES.      INVESTIGATIONS, 

AND  INQUIRIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  312 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  the 

following  privileged  report  (H.  Res.  364, 

Rept.  No.   168)    which  was  referred  to 

the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 

printed.  

POSTMASTER  GENERAL  O'BRIENS 
PROPOSAL  MERITS  SERIOUS 
STUDY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,  ,     ..      * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  its  very  nature, 
Government  bureaucracy  resists  change. 
I  say  this  as  an  observed  fact,  not  in 
derogatory  criticism,  for  I  think  that  we 
have  proved  in  America  that  despite  its 
Inherent  faults,  government,  workmg 
through  the  bureaucracy  it  inevitably 
creates,  can  serve  the  general  welfare-- 
can  serve  the  general  welfare  without 
sacrificing  the  principles  of  democracy 
or  free  enterprise. 

But  the  fact  that  estabUshed  Govern- 
ment bureaucracies  do  resist  change 
makes  It  that  much  more  startling  ana 
refreshing  when  the  head  of  a  huge  Gov- 
ernment department  calls  for  sweeping 
changes  in  his  own  domain.  The  puDUC 
dialog  was  nourished  with  .lust  such  re- 
freshment only  yesterday. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  revealed 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Magazine 
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Publishers  Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Editors  that  he  has 
proposed  to  the  President  that  the  postal 
service  be  recast  as  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation.  Under  his  proposal, 
the  Post  Office  no  longer  would  be  a  Cabi- 
net agency.  It  would  still  be  an  arm  of 
the  Government,  responsive  more  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  than  to  the  dictates  of 
the  balance  sheet,  but  it  would  have  much 
more  operational  freedom  to  manage  its 
own  affairs  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  and  scope  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
recent  years  that  in  its  present  structure 
the  postal  service  does  not,  and  cannot, 
respond  adequately  and  efficiently  to  the 
changing  and  growing  demands  made 
upon  it  by  our  society.  A  proposal  as 
far  reaching  as  that  made  by  the  Post- 
master General  must,  of  course,  be 
studied  carefully — by  the  Congress,  by 
the  public,  by  everyone  with  a  stake  in 
our  mall  delivery  system. 

But  I  think  the  Postmaster  General's 
plan  offers  more  real  hope  of  producing 
the  kind  of  postal  service  the  Nation 
needs  than  any  of  the  half  measures 
that  have  been  tried  or  suggested  in  the 
past.  I  applaud  his  vision  and  his  cour- 
age and  I  pledge  him  my  full  support 
in  seeing  that  his  proposal  gets  the  at- 
tention and  study  it  so  richly  merits. 


A    REMOTE    WAR    STRIKES    HOME 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
but  poignant  commentary  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  its  Impact  on  country  Illi- 
nois was  published  in  the  Pike  County 
Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  Pittsfield,  111.,  in  its  issue  of 
March  15.  The  editorial,  written  by 
Editor  Allan  A.  Seller,  follows: 

A  Remote  Was  Strikes  Home 
(By  Allan  A.  Seller) 

The  afternoon  was  warm  and  springlike. 
The  doors  of  the  Nebo  Baptist  church  were 
left  open.  Inside,  the  hushed  stillness  made 
It  easy  to  hear  the  birds  singing  outside. 
The  red  and  white  carnations  and  other 
flowers  at  the  front  of  the  church  blended 
beautifully  with  the  bright  red,  white  and 
blue  of  the  American  flag  that  covered  the 
casket. 

Again,  a  Pike  county  youth  had  given  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country — as  others 
have  In  a  Civil  War,  In  two  World  wars,  in 
other  conflicts.  This  time.  In  a  war  far 
away — little  understood  by  many — the  most 
mystifying  and  perplexing  war  in  this  coun- 
try's long  history. 

To  many  of  us  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is 
remote.  Impersonal,  hardly  disturbing  to  our 
normal  pattern  of  living,  our  buslness-as- 
U8ual  routine.  But  last  week.  In  a  small 
community  of  our  county  that  war  struck 
home  In  a  direct  and  personal  way.  It 
meant  more  than  a  repetitious  newspaper 
story  or  television  newscast,  reporting  casu- 
alties of   Impersonal   numbers.     It   brought 


the  grief  of  loss  to  a  family,   to  relatives, 
friends,   neighbors,   past  schoolmates. 

It's  easy  to  forget  that  elsewhere  In  this 
land  It  Is  bringing  the  same  tragedy  to 
others.  We'd  do  well  to  remember  that  as 
we  yawn  at  the  evening  newscast,  empty  our 
can  of  beer,  and  scratch  our  well-filled  belly. 


NEWSMAN  COMMENTS  ON 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuy- 
KENDALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
satire  has  always  been  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  political  writing.  No  other  field 
of  endeavor  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
satire.  Thi.s  form  of  reporting  not  only 
gives  us  a  chuckle,  but  drives  home  a 
point  often  lost  when  a  writer  uses  a 
more  serious  vein. 

In  my  hometown  of  Memphis,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  writers  of  satire.  He  is 
Eldon  Roark  and  his  widely  read  column 
appears  daily  in  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  Mr.  Roark  found  occasion  to 
mention  the  questionnaire  I  recently  sent 
to  the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Temiessee.  I  include  the  Roark  remarks 
because  I  think  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  get  a  smile  out  of  them  and 
will  recognize  how  well  he  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  his  analysis  of  a  Con- 
gressman's responsibility. 
Unfair 
(By  Eldon  Roark) 
An  open  letter  to  Dan  Kuykendall,  Con- 
gressman from  the  Ninth  Tennessee  Dis- 
trict— 

Dear  Dan — You  arent  playing  fair! 
You're  putting  me  on  the  spot. 

I,  along  with  thousands  of  other  Mem- 
phlans,  have  received  your  questionnaire  In 
regard  to  some  of  the  big  problems  facing 
Congress — the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  the  national 
debt,  taxes,  the  war  on  poverty,  lowering 
the  voting  age,  pensions.  You  ask  us  to  ad- 
vise you  how  to  vote  on  those  questions. 

Well.  I  like  to  shoot  off  my  mouth  from 
time  to  time  about  what  Congressmen  ought 
to  do.  the  dumbclucks!  But  now  that  you 
turn  on  me,  list  problems  and  ask  me  what 
to  do  about  them,  I  am  taken  aback.  That's 
hardly  fair. 

I  might  as  well  be  honest  with  you.  Dan. 
I  don't  any  more  know  what  to  do  about 
some  of  these  things  than  you  do.  Take  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  I  am  as  puzzled  about 
Just  what  course  to  pursue  as  a  lot  of  the 
top  br.iss  in  Washington.  So,  I  guess  you'll 
Just  have  to  use  your  own  Judgment,  Dan. 
Then  if  things  don't  turn  out  well,  we  can 
blame  you  and  not  ourselves.  That's  what 
Congressmen  are  for.  We're  paying  you  a 
good  salary,  ain't  we? 

But  generally  sjjeaklng  Dan,  my  advice 
is  that  you  get  in  there  and  fight,  fight, 
fight  to  cut  out  monkey  business  and  ex- 
travagance; make  the  government  live  with- 
in Its  income,  and  reduce  the  national  debt; 
educate  us  blockheads  to  the  fact  that  fed- 
eral funds  that  come  to  our  area  are  not 
pie  from  the  sky,  but  money  from  our  own 
pockets;  put  brakes  on  the  trend  towards 
strong,   centralized,   autocratic   government; 


decrease  crime  and  make  It  safe  for  Ameri- 
cans to  walk  the  streets  at  night  once  more. 

And.  of  course.  Dan,  when  you  have  a  few 
hours  away  from  the  front  lines  In  those 
battles,  we'U  exi)ect  you  to  get  tis  several 
new  bridges,  a  government  project  for  the 
study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  pollyglog,  12 
missile  sites,  and  a  submarine  base. 

Well,  good  luck.  Dan,  1  don't  envy  you 
your  Job. 

EUMSN. 


WATCH  OUT  AMERICA 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Richard  G.  Capen.  Jr..  direc- 
tor of  public  affairs  for  the  Copley  news- 
papers of  La  Jolla.  Calif.,  made  a  series 
of  addresses,  and  I  am  sure  excerpts 
from  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Congressman  and  certainly 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  parent  in 
the  United  States,  because  he  covers  the 
whole  gamut  of  our  problems  in  his  series 
of  addresses,  entitled  "Watch  Out 
America." 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Watch  Oct  America 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  series  by  Richard 
G.  Capen,  Jr.) 

Today  there  Is  an  uneasiness  In  America. 
Our  problems  range  from  Southeast  Asia  to 
Inflation — from  declining  morality  to  in- 
creased reliance  on  government  for  personal 
security. 

Our  cities  are  burdened  by  gre«d,  hate,  vio- 
lence, apathy  and  lawlessness. 

Many  Americans  have  drifted  away  from 
self-reliance,  believing  that,  for  every  prob- 
lem,  there   must    exist   a   political   solution. 

Established  authority  is  scorned,  whether 
It  be  the  policeman,  our  Constitution,  <x 
the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  there  Is 
undue  leniency  In  the  courts.  Some  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  conduct  of  the  police- 
man than  on  the  conduct  of  the  criminal. 
Pity  is  shown  to  the  murderer,  but  not  to 
the   family   of   the   murdered. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  National  Crime 
Commission  issued  a  disturbing  report  which 
pointed  out  that  crime  Increased  58  percent 
in  the  past  seven  years — six  times  as  fast 
as  our  population  rate. 

Included  were  the  following  statistics:  In 
any  one  day  there  are  more  than  400.000 
Americans  in  Jail.  The  number  of  persons 
in  prison  or  on  probation  will  exceed  two 
million  this  year. 

One-third  of  all  arrests  are  for  drunken- 
ness. One  boy  in  six  will  be  referred  to 
Juvenile  courts  this  year. 

Forty  percent  of  all  male  children  ulll  be 
arrested  for  a  non-trafllc  offense  during  their 
lives.     Crime  is  highest  among  15-year-oIds. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  robbery 
every  30  seconds,  an  auto  Is  stolen  every 
minute,  and  a  murder  Is  perpetrated  every 
hour.  In  the  past  year  alone,  serious  crimes 
increased  11  percent. 

The  very  fear  of  crime  has  eroded  our 
dally  lives.  One  recent  survey  found  that  a 
third  of  all  Americans  say  It  is  tinsafe  to 
walk  alone  at  night  In  their  neighborhoods. 

In  some  urban  areas,  nearly  half  of  all 
residents  stay   off   the  streets  at   night  for 
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fear  of  attack.  All  of  us  have  read  the  stories 
of  neighbors  Idly  standing  by  as  fellow  resi- 
dents are  beaten  or  murdered. 

A  third  of  our  ptopulatlon  Is  afraid  to 
speak  with  strangers.  More  and  more  people 
keep  firearms  and  watch  dogs  at  home  for 
self-protection. 

There  are  those  who  have  claimed  that 
crime  Is  the  result  of  poverty.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  growth  of  crime  in 
America  was  least  during  the  depression. 
However,  in  the  past  five  years — a  period  of 
our  greatest  affluence — the  crime  rate  has 
surpassed  all  previous  records. 

Study  the  statistics  on  Illegitimate  births 
(300.000  per  year),  broken  marriages  or  dope 
addiction.  All  such  figures  are  higher  than 
ever. 

Crime,  apathy,  moral  decay.  Don't  these 
trends  tell  us  something?  Shouldn't  we  be 
concerned?  Shouldn't  each  of  us  be  de- 
manding, "Watch  Out  America!"  "Watch 
out,  we're  in  trouble!"    I  think  so. 

Perhaps  the  theory  of  obeying  only  those 
laws  which  a  person  happens  to  like  has 
contributed  to  this  trend.  Also  responsible 
Is  the  uncaring  attitude  of  many  parents 
who  are  overly-permlsslve. 

What  has  happened  to  parental  authority? 
Where  Is  the  strong  guidance  from  a  devoted 
father? 

Today,  more  than  ever,  parental  guidance 
Is  required.  How  else  can  young  people  ex. 
pect  to  be  prepared  for  our  increasingly  com- 
plex society? 

In  another  problem  area,  religious  faith 
has  been  challenged  as  obsolete.  Some 
clergymen  and  educators  even  speak  out  In 
favor  of  free  love  and  lectvu'e  young  men 
on  ways  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Only  44  percent  of  all  citizens  attend 
church  services  weekly,  and  only  27  percent 
consider  themselves  to  be  deeply  religious. 
In  our  schools,  we  permit  children  to  take 
the  Lord's  name  in  vain,  but  not  in  prayer. 

Too  many  have  forgotten  that  religious 
faith  Is  fundamental  to  our  entire  American 
Way  of  Life.  Religious  freedom  was  the 
very  reason  the  pilgrims  came  to  this  land 
more  than  300  years  ago. 

Today,  our  nation's  proud  heritage  is 
challenged  by  beatnik  demonstrators. 

Bearded  pickets  demand  something  for 
everyone  whether  it  Is  deserved  or  whether 
It  can  be  afforded.  It  used  to  be  that  when 
a  person  wanted  something,  he  worked  to 
earn  it.  Today  he  stages  a  liot.  Insisting 
that  It  be  given  at  someone  else's  expense. 

They  demand  a  better  world,  but  what  Is 
their  contribution  to  It?  Nothing  more  than 
four-letter  words,  LSD,  and  some  second- 
rate  art! 

These  critics  prefer  to  sit  comfortably  with 
their  hands  out.  demanding  the  fruits  of  har- 
vests which  they  have  not  reaped. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  who  are 
quick  to  criticize  our  society,  but  unwilling 
to  assume  any  meaningful  responsibility  to 
Improve  it.  Many  of  these  Individuals  blame 
their  own  weaknesses  on  our  country.  They 
speak  of  charity  and  love  for  their  fellow 
man,  but  direct  those  qualities  only  to  them- 
selves. 

Most  of  us  want  to  see  genuine  progress  for 
all  Americans,  including  minority  and  un- 
derprivileged groups.  However,  too  many  be- 
lieve that  our  racial,  campus  and  poverty 
problems  can  be  settled  in  the  streets;  and 
that.  In  the  process,  there  is  some  "right  to 
riot" 

Unfortunately,  many  government  hand- 
outs and  welfare  programs  have  discouraged 
self-reliance  and  personal  responsibility. 

Perhaps  welfare  provides  a  few  temporary 
necessities  of  life,  but  In  the  long-run,  it 
adds  very  little  to  a  man's  stature  nor  does 
It  automatically  give  birth  to  hope, 

Welfa~e  should  aim,  not  at  adding  people 
to  Its  rolls,  but  at  making  them  self-support- 
ing,   Olve  s  man  a  flsb  and  he  eats  today,  but 


Is  back  for  more  tomorrow.  Teach  him  how 
to  fish,  and  he  eats  for  a  lifetime. 

When  government  makes  it  more  profitable 
not  to  work  than  to  work.  It  Is  time  for  a 
reappraisal  of  our  welfare  spending  programs. 

Unfortunately,  any  of  these  serious  domes- 
tic problems  must  be  considered  In  the  back- 
drop of  mounting  threats  to  freedom  around 
the  globe. 

Today.  Viet  Nam  Is  the  current  battle- 
ground In  a  continuing  struggle  to  protect 
Free  Men. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  war  against  a  little 
country  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  The 
struggle  Is  one  step  in  Red  China's  Master 
Plan  of  world  conquest. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  Involved  In  twelve  major  confronta- 
tions against  the  communists.  Each  time 
the  enemy  moved  out,  testing  our  willingness 
to  dr.iw  the  line.  Each  time  the  enemy  drew 
back.  In  effect  saying  they  only  wanted  to 
see  If  they  could  get  away  with  it. 

Each  time  in  the  past  we  proved  that  our 
willingness  to  risk  war  led  to  de-escal.-.tlon. 
and  ultimately  to  the  reduction  In  the  likeli- 
hood of  all-out  war. 

Long  before  the  Viet  Nam  aggression,  other 
free  nations  had  to  confront  the  thrust  of 
communism.  Perhaps  we  should  recall  what 
happened  in  Iran,  Greece.  Berlin,  South  Ko- 
rea, the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Malaya. 

These  countries  are  free  today  because 
America,  and  its  allies,  were  willing  to  resist 
aggression  in  these  lands. 

Considering  the  nature  of  communism,  it 
Is  only  prudent  to  be  leery  of  getting  along 
with  any  Chinese  Reds,  By  the  same  token, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  see  the  present 
thaw  in  Soviet-American  relations  evaporate 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  Indication  that 
the  enemy  will  be  any  less  dedicated  to 
their  goals,  despite  the  Internal  chaos  In  Red 
China's  leadership. 

If  Hanoi  was  sincerely  interested  In  peace. 
why  hasn't  It  decreased  infiltration  Into 
South  Viet  Nam? 

Why  has  it  ignored  our  various  bombing 
pauses? 

Why  hasn't  It  denounced  Lin  Plao's  state- 
ment of  world  conquest? 

And  yet.  despite  the  enemy's  obvious  de- 
termination, we  hear  constant  pleas  at  home 
for  conciliation,  concession  and  compromise. 

There  are  those  who  have  stated  that  we 
should  give  Red  China  second  base,  and  that 
It  would  then  be  satisfied — that  by  giving 
them  second  base,  they  would  not  then  want 
third  base,  or  home  plate. 

Consistently,  the  communists'  goals  have 
proved  otherwise.  Once  one  objective  Is 
achieved,  the  next  one  Is  sought  as  they 
move  one  step  closer  to  world  control. 

Lasting  peace  In  the  world  will  only  be 
achieved  through  our  own  strength,  not  by 
negotiating  from  a  p>osition  of  weakness. 
Whenever  we  have  been  prepared  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  have  never  had  to  do  so. 

In  this  ttme  of  crises,  we  must  fully  sup- 
port the  young  men  In  Viet  Nam  who  are 
risking  their  lives  to  defend  our  heritage. 

To  date  there  have  been  more  than  50.000 
casualties  in  this  war.  Including  more  than 
7.000  killed  and  40.000  wounded. 

We  have  no  right  to  send  even  one  young 
man  to  risk  his  life  In  Viet  Nam  unless  we 
are  willing  to  give  him  our  complete  support 
at  home.  We  have  no  right  to  be  apathetic 
about  the  principles  we  are  asking  these  men 
to  defend. 

By  the  same  token,  any  cause  that  is 
worth  dying  for  is  a  cause  worth  winning. 
Thus,  we  should  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  bring  this  war  to  an  honorable 
conclusion.  If  we  fall  In  Southeast  Asia, 
we  fall  all  those  who  have  died  before  us  so 
that  we  may  exist  as  free  Americans. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  dedica- 
tion  and  heroism  of  these   young  men  In 


Viet  Nam.  They  are  fighting  more  bravely, 
more  capably  and  more  patriotically  than 
any  U.S.  combat  force  in  history. 

Thus,  it  Is  our  responsibility — our  citizen- 
ship obligation — to  make  sure  that  they 
come  home  to  the  kind  of  country  and  so- 
ciety In  which  they  can  take  everlasting 
pride. 

Many  of  these  young  men  will  soon  be 
leaders  of  America.  They  know  the  price  of 
freedom.  They  will  respect  the  dedication 
of  their  forefathers,  particularly  the  more 
than  960.000  who  have  died  defending  our 
heritage  since  the  revoluntlonary  days. 

They  will  also  be  better  prepared  to  accept 
the  dramatic  changes  which  are  occurring 
In  America.  However,  what  kind  of  future 
can  this  young  generation  look  forward  to' 
First,  our  young  people  will  live  In  an  age 
of  relative  affluence.  Job  security  and  high 
standards  of  education. 

Our  population  will  be  the  youngest  in 
the  Free  World.  In  1960  our  mid  age  was 
33 — in  only  a  few  months,  this  mid  age  will 
drop  to  25.  By  1975  there  will  be  40  percent 
more  teenagers  than  there  are  today. 

With  advanced  technology  and  improved 
education  there  Is  a  hundred  times  as  much 
to  know  today  as  there  was  in  1900.  By  the 
year  2000  there  will  be  a  thousand  times  as 
much  to  be  learned  as  today. 

Our  scientific  knowledge  alone  is  doubling 
every  ten  years.  In  fact,  our  technology  has 
advanced  more  rapidly  In  the  past  50  years 
than  In  the  previous  5.000. 

With  such  Ingenuity.  Americans  generate 
more  than  6,000  new  products  each  year. 

There  may  be  drugs  capable  of  raising 
man's  intelligence  or  of  producing  major  per- 
sonality changes.  Nuclear  power  may  even 
be  used  to  raise  threatening  weather  fronts 
In  Chicago  or  the  smog  In  Los  Angeles. 

Doctors  will  be  routinely  transplanting 
hearts.  Medical  diagnoses  will  be  made  by 
computers  and  man's  life  span  may  reach  120 
by  the  year  2000. 

There  will  be  an  exploding  population,  with 
Increased  urbanization.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  will  live  in  super  cities. 
To  meet  this  change,  one  planner  has  sug- 
gested that  we  must  construct  100  new  cit- 
ies— each  with  a  potential  population  of  one 
million  Inhabitants. 

As  to  the  Impact  on  higher  education,  the 
number  of  college  graduates  In  America  will 
be  double  today's  figures  by  1985.  To  meet 
this  need  we  will  be  founding  new  colleges  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  week  ten  years  from  now 
To  meet  the  challenges  which  these 
changes  imply,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  how 
we  can  guide  these  young  people. 

What  principles  must  they  learn  as  the  fu- 
ture guardians  of  our  American  Way  of  Life' 
First,   young  Americans  should  set  their 
sights  on  the  challenge  of  opportunity  rather 
than  the  false  hope  of  security. 

They  should  not  accept  the  theory  that  the 
best  way  to  build  a  better  world  for  tomor- 
row Is  to  start  out  by  tearing  down  every  in- 
stitution In  it  today.  The  procedure  for 
making  good  laws  is  not  to  break  the  bad 
ones  in  the  streets  but  to  seek  redress  in  our 
courts  or  legislatures. 

The  sidewalk  demagogues  should  help  oth- 
ers to  help  themselves  rather  than  to  Idly  rip 
up  our  society  by  rioting. 

Responsible  youth  must  reali/o  thnt  their 
future  cannot  be  based  on  endless  govern- 
ment handouu.  They  should  learn  that  po- 
litical stability  and  economic  growth  will 
depend  largely  on  our  ability  to  preserve  an 
environment  that  rewards  Individual  initia- 
tive, thpt  encourages  enterprise.  Innovation 
and    Investment. 

The  younger  generation  must  respect  the 
fact  that  government  is  financed  by  taxes- 
taxes  raised  from  our  personal  Income  ad 
corporate  profits. 

Thus,  we  must  guide  them  to  respect  and 
understand  the  principles  of  our  Free  Enter- 
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prise  system,  baste  to  the  success  of  our 
Heritage. 

The  Joint  leadership  of  business  and  local 
government  will  be  required  to  develop  ef- 
fective  local   solutions   to   local   problems. 

At  the  federal  level,  we  should  strive  for 
a  government  that  lectures  less  and  listens 
more.  We  should  restore  belief  In  the  peo- 
ple's ability  to  govern  themselves,  to  make 
their  own  decisions,  to  plan  their  lives,  and 
to  control  their  destinies. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  close 
our  eyes  to  the  domestic  problems  around 
us.  hoping  they  will  fade  away.  Nor  does  it 
imply  that  we  abdicate  such  problems  of 
local  responsibility  to  the  federal  level. 

S.  priority  of  federal  spending,  particularly 
on  domestic  programs.  Is  essential.  Per- 
sonally. I  am  concerned  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's belief  that  we  can  wage  a  war  in 
Viet  Nam  and  add  to  a  seemingly  endless  list 
of  domestic  programs. 

In  January,  52  promises  were  made  during 
the  one-hour-and-ten-mlnute  State  of  the 
Union  address.  Only  in  the  closing  15 
nilnutes  was  Viet  Nam  significantly  dis- 
cussed. 

I  Just  don't  feel  Americans  are  prepared 
for  continued  deficit  spending  to  support 
non-essential  domestic  efforts  at  a  time  of 
deep  military  Involvement. 

All  of  these  challenges  of  change,  crime, 
corruption  and  communism  will  require  re- 
newed dedication,  renamed  Americanism  In 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  responsible  citizens  are  capable  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Some  of  them  have  seen,  first-hand  on  the 
battlefield,  the  sacrifices  sometimes  required 
to  support  our  heritage. 

Most  young  pyeople  appreciate  that  free- 
dom and  Justice  are  secured  by  law  and  or- 
der. They  will  refuse  to  coddle  criminals 
and  will  demand  Justice  for  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. They  are  opposed  to  freeing  killers  on 
technicalities. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  appears  to  be  a 
rebirth  In  family  life,  hard  work,  and  re- 
ligious faith.  Voluntary  contributions  to 
charity  are  at  all-time  highs. 

While  we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
11  percent  of  our  young  people  who  have 
crime  records,  we  should  praise  the  89  per- 
cent who  are  upstanding  citizens. 

While  we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
one  out  of  foxir  families  riddled  by  divorce, 
we  should  be  proud  of  the  75  percent  that 
have  made  a  success  of  family  life. 

While  we  should  be  unhappy  with  the 
beatnik  demonstrators,  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  the  patriotism  of  our  young  GIs. 
Americans  who  are  proud  to  wear  their  U.S. 
Uniforms. 

Lets  be  thankful  for  the  millions  of  young 
people  who  are  studying  hard,  who  are  learn- 
ing to  become  responsible  citizens. 

Let's  respect  the  millions  of  men  who  are 
working  long  hours.  In  perhaps  not  very  In- 
teresting Jobs,  to  provide  better  lives  for 
their  families. 

Let's  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  church  and 
Sunday  School  memberships  are  at  all-time 
highs.  TTiis  Is  Important  because  with  Amer- 
ica's religious  heritage,  we  can  no  more  af- 
ford to  be  part-time  citizens  than  we  can 
afford  to  be  part-time  church  goers. 


The  Communists  have  had  their  "gods" 
too — from  Trotsky  to  Lin  Piao.  For  a  time,  it 
was  Stahn.  and  even  the  Russians  managed 
to  de-Stalinize  Stalin. 

Then  Khrushchev  became  their  god  for 
several  years.  Today,  however,  the  Com- 
munists don't  even  know  where  Nlkita  lives! 

Their  gods  nnd  principles  rise  and  fall  at 
the  whim  of  expediency. 

Today,  Communism  is  In  trouble  if  we  just 
don't  lose  faith  in  ourselves,  so  let  me  con- 
clude with  this  thought. 

Almost  every  recent  public  opinion  poll  has 
shown  overwhelming  support  of  our  commit- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  Americans  are  fed  up 
with  crime.  They  have  little  patience  with 
the  demonstrators,  and  are  disturbed  about 
our  moral  decay. 

They  are  responsive  and  are  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  challenges  which  our  problems 
imply. 

For  such  dedication  we  can  be  thankful 
because  America  is  its  people.  Our  country 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  determination 
of  Its  individual  citizens.  However.  In  look- 
ing to  the  future,  we  can  only  hope  to  pre- 
serve the  American  Way  of  Life  and  our  Free 
Enterprise  system.  If  we  respect  and  defend 
three  essentials: 

First,  our  religious  and  constitutional  heri- 
tage. 

Secondly,  the  strength  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

And  thirdly,  the  principle  that  America  is 
great  today,  not  because  of  what  government 
has  done  for  the  people,  but  what  the  peo- 
ple have  done  for  themselves. 


THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK— RESULTS  OF 
1967  OPINION  POLL.  22D  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT   OF  OHIO 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  through  my  annual  opinion  poll,  the 
residents  of  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  are  given  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  on  some  of 
the  major  issues  facing  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Over  20,000  re- 
plies to  this  poll  have  just  been  tabulated. 
It  is  stimulating  and  heartening  to  have 
this  fine  res{X)nse  from  the  people  who 
have  again  elected  me  to  represent  this 
vei-y  diversified  metropolitan  area  of 
Greater  Cleveland. 

The  people  of  the  22d  District  of  Ohio 
have  expressed  through  their  replies  to 
this  questionnaire  and  the  many  letters 
accompanying  their  replies,  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  direction  in  which  our 
Federal  Government  is  moving.  This 
concern  was  expressed  in  dramatic  fash- 
ion in  the  1966  congressional  elections, 


and  it  is  reaffirmed  in  the  large  majority 
of  comments  received  in  reply  to  this 
poll. 

The  armed  conflict  in  'Vietnam  is  of 
overriding  importance  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that 
the  people  of  my  district  are  convinced 
that  a  solution  to  this  conflict  will  re- 
quire the  application  of  even  greater 
military  effort  than  is  presently  being 
exerted.  They  favor  by  over  a  4-to-l 
majority  a  naval  blockade  of  the  port  ol 
Haiphong  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  supplies  to  the  'Vietcong. 

An  increase  in  nonnuclear  conven- 
tional bombing  of  selective  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  is  also  favored  by  over  a 
3-to-l  majority.  By  a  majority  of  almost 
4  to  1  they  oppose  &n  unconditional  end- 
ing of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  certain  domestic  issues  before  the 
Congress,  the  people  of  my  district  have 
also  expressed  very  clear-cut  opinions. 
By  a  majority  of  4^2  to  1  they  oppose  leg- 
islation for  a  6-percent  increase  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  for  individuals  and 
corporations.  Instead,  they  express  by  a 
2'2-to-l  majority  their  opinion  that  do- 
mestic spending  programs  should  be  cut 
back  to  offset  any  need  for  such  a  tax 
increase. 

There  is  strong  support — S's  to  1 — for 
legislation  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  return  to  the  States  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  taxes  collected  within  each 
State.  By  more  than  a  3-to-l  majority 
my  constituents  also  believe  the  Congress 
should  allow  tax  credits  to  parents  and 
others  who  pay  the  cost  of  college  edu- 
cations for  their  children. 

Legislation  presently  being  considered 
in  the  Congress  for  a  20-percent  overall 
average  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  through  increased  social 
security  taxes  is  opposed  by  a  2-t<3-l 
majority.  However,  by  a  similar  2-to-l 
majority  there  is  support  for  an  8-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
with  a  future  automatic  increase  when- 
ever the  cost  of  living  rises  3  percent  or 
more,  with  no  increase  in  social  security 
taxes. 

Although  there  has  been  much  pub- 
licity throughout  the  country  on  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  from  21  years  to  18 
years,  60  percent  of  the  people  of  my 
district  oppose  such  legislation,  36  per- 
cent favor  it,  and  4  percent  express  no 
opinion. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  legislation  to  provide 
more  3-day  weekends  by  changing  all 
nonreligious  holidays  to  a  Monday  or 
Friday,  with  61  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents favoring  such  legislation,  32  percent 
opposed,  and  7  percent  having  no 
opinion. 

The  complete  percentage  results  of 
this  poll  follow : 


Fiivor 


Oppose       No  opinion 


I>(i  you  bvor  or  (ipiir)s<'  — 
Vieinam: 

1.  I'rc'st'nt  aflniirnstr.ition  policy  of  inrrc.'i.'iinp  American  prom  id  forws  to  hrinp  about  nepotjations  in  Vietnam? _ 

2.  An  incTcii,sp  of  the  level  of  c<jiiVfMlion;il  bomlnnp  ol  .■a.'li'Clive  larKOl.s  in  Nortli  Vietnam? 

3.  A  naval  blockailo  arouiul  the  [>ort  of  lluiplioiii;  to  sulisl:inlially  reduce  the  flow  of  supphes  to  the  Commtmist  Vietcong? 

4    All  unconditionjil  stop  of  llie  hoinhinp  of  North  Vietnam? 

5.  An  immediate  cease-fire  and  witlidniwal  of  f.P.  forces  from  Vietnam  under  the  best  terms  possible? 

Foreign  alTuirs . 

6.  Increa-vd  authority  to  the  President  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  Conununlst 

bloc  countries? 


87 
67 
73 
18 
26 


«2 


32 

22 
17 
fi8 
63 


n 

11 
10 
14 
11 
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Favor  Oppose       No  opinion 


1)0  you  favor  or  opiK)se — 

riocial  SMuntr  „^„all  average  Increase  In  s.x-lal  sts-unty  beneflts  with  a  corresfiondinK  liicrea*  in  social  scfurity  lajeaT... 

8    AnS-tx-rcent  increase  in  social  wcurity  bPnellUi  with  an  autoinalic  future  Increase  whenever  the  cost  of  living  rises  i  percent  or 
more,  with  no  increiwie  in  social  security  taxe.s' 

'^%    A  fi-perc»>nt  increase  in  the  Federal  income  taii-s  |i!\iil  I'y  iti'IIvmIikiIs  an. I  corpijratlons? 

1(1    A  cutback  In  domestic  spciuiuiK  prouranis  to  olfset  the  need  for  a  tax  increase? .....--.-.... .- 

11.  LeK?slaUon  to  vXnit  lliiFedenJ  (iovernment  to  return  to  the  Stales  a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  within  each 

12    Tax  credit.s  for  parents' and  others  who  pay  the  cost  of  colloije  educations  for  Ihoir  clilldren?.. ..... r-    i" 

U.  The  lliiimiii  Iiiveslnient  Act  to  allow  a  tax  credit  to  business  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  training  or  retraiiung  workers?. .. 

Genejal  Koveriuiu'iit  ....  ,  „  ■         .•> 

14  4.ve.\r  terms  for  roneressnien  instead  of  the  present  2yo!ir  terms.      

15  \n   iniendment  to  the  U.S.  foiustitutlon  to  Ir.wer  thr  votiiit:  aiic  from  21  to  l.t  yejirs. . .       . .- -.U'-i 

Ilk  i.etislatjon  to  provide  more  S^day  wwkejids  by  ctianninK  all  rionrelinious  holidays  to  a  Monday  or  JrldayT ... 

1»:  A  revision  m'thr^R^ent  draft  law"  to  require  aU  l8^year-old  yoijths  toserve2  year'sof  mu'ltaryor  nonmllitary  duiy?„ 


II 

14 

10 
7 

5 
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REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  RICH- 
ARD H   POFP,  CHAIRMAN.  REPUB- 
LICAN TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prompted  by  the  nationwide  concern 
over  law  and  order  in  our  country,  a 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
has  been  created  and  will  be  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Poff,  of 
Virginia. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  reports  that 
major  crimes  have  increased  by  11  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  alone,  and  not  only 
are  the  big  cities  affected,  but  so  are  the 
suburbs,  the  small  towns,  and  even  rural 
America.  The  problem  is  of  such  na- 
tional concern  that  it  has  been  chosen  as 
the  high  school  debate  topic  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Congressman  Poff  has  carefully  de- 
tailed his  views  on  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  solutions  to  these 
problems  which  will  provide  a  work  pa- 
per for  the  task  force  study. 

Since  this  succinct  analysis  is  so  topi- 
cal, I  insert  it  herewith  in  its  entirety: 
Immediately  following  release  of  the  re- 
I>ort  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  I 
spoke  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Commission.  Its  staff,  its  advisers 
and  consultants.  I  want  to  reaffirm  that 
tribute  and  to  renew  the  compliment  I  paid 
the  contribution  the  report  made  to  the 
cause  of  law  enforcement.  It  Illuminated 
many  dark  corners  In  our  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice  and  laid  the  predicate  for  whole- 
some, productive  dialogue. 

However,  the  Comml.ssion  members  them- 
selves did  not  always  agree.  Criminologists, 
like  legislators,  often  agree  on  ultimate  goals 
but  disagree  on  methodology.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  named  the  ComxiUssloners,  agreed 
with  them  in  part  and  disagreed  with  them 
In  part.  I  must  assume  the  same  posture. 
Yet,  when  I  disagree.  I  am  concerned  not 
with  goals  but  with  methodology. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  am  di- 
viding the  subject  matter  Into  three  cate- 
gories. The  first  includes  those  proposals 
made  by  the  Conunlssion  and  adopted  by  the 
I»resldent  which  I  feel  should  be  modified. 
The  second  includes  those  proposals  made  by 
the  Commission  which  the  President  has  not 
yet  adopted.  The  third  includes  proposals 
which  nMther  the  Commission  nor  the  Presi- 
dent advanced  but  which  I  think  should  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 


CATEGORY  I:  COMMISSION  PROPOSALS  ADOPTED  BT 
THE  PRESIDENT   WHICH   SHOULD   BE    MODIFIED 

A.  Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
The  Commission's  proposals  on  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  were  not  vinanimous.  All 
members  agreed  that  all  surreptitious  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  private  citizens  should 
be  outlawed.  The  President  adopted  this 
proposiil.     I  concur. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission supported  wiretapping  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  acting  under  court  order 
and  supervision,  both  in  national  security 
cases  and  in  criminal  investigations.  The 
President  rejected  the  proposal  so  far  as 
crimin.ll  investigations  are  concerned.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  President.  Said  differently.  I 
agree  with  a  m.ijority  of  the  Commission  on 
this  i.ssue 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  issue,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about  its  his- 
tory. Since  the  telephone  Is  of  relatively 
recent  origin,  the  history  is  brief.  In  1928, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  first  confronted  with 
the  quesUon:  "Is  evidence  obtained  by  law 
enforcement  authorities  by  tapping  the  tele- 
phone of  the  accused  from  a  point  outside 
his  premises  admissible  In  a  federal  criminal 
prosecution?"  The  accused  contended  that 
it  W.IS  in;ulmissible  and  his  argument  was 
that  the  wiretap  constituted  an  "unlawful 
search  and  seizure"  as  that  clause  is  defined 
in  the  4th  Amendment.  The  Court  decided 
against  the  accused. 

Six  years  later  in  1934,  the  Congress 
adopted  section  605  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act.  That  section  outlaws  Intercep- 
tion and  disclosure  of  wire  communications. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  the  Department  of 
Justice  interpreted  the  language  of  section 
605  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  wiretap- 
ping by  law  enforcement  officers  so  long  as 
the  information  acquired  thereby  was  not 
disclosed  outside  the  law  enforcement  agency. 
Pursuing  the  same  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 605  language.  Individual  states  have 
enacted  laws  legalizing  wiretapping  by  law 
enforcement  authorities  under  orders  of  state 
courts.  However,  federal  authorities  have  not 
had  access  to  evidence  accumulated  under 
these  sute  laws;  state  authorities  are  afraid 
to  disclose  that  evidence  for  fear  of  polluting 
it  in  their  own  Investigation. 

I  applaud  and  share  the  President's  con- 
cern for  the  cause  of  personal  privacy.  So 
far  as  possible,  private  citizens  must  be 
free  from  fear  that  their  conversations,  In- 
tended to  be  private,  might  be  monitored 
by  unknowri,  unauthorized  strangers.  This 
right  of  personal  privacy  surely  Incorporates 
the  right  of  free  speech.  So  long  as  the  fear 
Is  plausible,  a  person's  willingness  to  voice 
candid,  critical  or  constructive  Ideas  Is  in- 
hibited. Whatever  discourages  dissent  from 
the  popular  view  slows  the  Intellectual  dia- 
logue from  which  new  ideas  and  new  con- 
cepts spring.  Accordingly,  and  counting  per- 
sonal privacy  among  the  dearest  Ingredients 
of  personal  liberty,  I  enthusiastically  support 
the  President's  recommendation  to  outlaw 
wiretapping  by  unauthorized  personnel. 
For  this  reason.  I  believe  that   police  of- 


ficers, acting  under  court  orders,  should  be 
permitted  to  protect  society  by  use  of  wire- 
tap and  eavesdropping  devices  In  Investiga- 
tions of  major  crimes.  To  accomplish  that 
purpose,  I  am  preparing  legislation.  In  the 
case  of  People  vs.  Berger,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  currently  considering  tlie 
constitutional  questions  Involved.  How 
those  questions  are  resolved  wUl  affect  the 
bin  I  am  writing  and  I  shall  defer  Its  Intro- 
duction pending  a  final  decision,  which  I 
understand  Is  Imminent. 

B.  Federal  grants-in-aid 

The  Commission  proposed  a  variety  of  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  States,  local  and  re- 
gional law  enforcement  agencies.  Many  of 
these  the  President  incorporated  In  the  dr^ft 
bill  he  calls  "The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967."  By  way  of  shorthand 
terminology,  it  might  also  be  called  "The 
9&-6f)-100  Aid   Bill." 

Title  I  of  the  President's  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  malte 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice.  For  planning  pur- 
poses, the  federal  grant  could  be  up  to 
90";  of  the  total  cost.  Said  differently,  the 
grantee  would  have  at  10 'Ti  Investment  In 
the  plans. 

Title  II  authorizes  federal  grants  of  up  to 
60  "'f  to  finance  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  crime  fighting,  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  equipment,  the  promotion 
of  better  community  relations  (including 
public  education  relating  to  crime  preven- 
tion), facilities  for  the  processing  and  re- 
habilitation of  offenders,  and  more  and  more 
effective  manpower,  including  recruitment, 
education  and  training  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  personnel.  The  latter 
embraces  the  payment  of  regular  salaries, 
with  the  limitation  that  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  federal  grant  can  be  used  for 
that  piupose.  There  Is  no  such  limitation 
with  regard  to  salaries  of  personnel  under- 
going training  and  education. 

Title  II  also  envisions  construction  grants 
to  finance  physical  facilities  for  local  police 
forces,  provided  that  no  more  than  half  the 
federal  grant  shall  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Title  III  authorizes  grants  up  to  lOO^c  of 
the  cost  of  functions  similar  to  those  pres- 
ently authorized  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

The  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  proposal,  like  most  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams currently  administered  by  the  federal 
government,  undertakes  to  write  distribu- 
tion formula.  Like  most  such  formulae,  this 
one  is  too  broad  and  too  flexible;  it  is  impre- 
cise and  Inexact.  Indeed,  except  for  limita- 
tions heretofore  noted  and  a  stipulation  that 
not  more  than  15'"o  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  In  any  one  state,  there  is 
little  in  the  President's  dralL  fixing  the  share 
the  several  states  may  receive.  Indeed,  sec- 
tion 411  largely  shuns  the  question  by  giving 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  "establish 
criteria  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
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among    the   states   of   assisuince   under    this 
Act  " 

This  imprecision  would  not  perhaps  be 
quite  so  consequential  but  for  the  fact  that 
Section  407  empowers  the  Attorney  General 
to  withhold  grants  previously  authorized  and 
allocated  when  he  determines  that  the 
grantee  has  somehow  failed  to  comply  with 
some  provision  of  the  Act  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Attorney  General.  Since 
nothing  requires  that  any  regulation  once 
promulgated  remain  constant,  the  Attorney 
Geiieral  Is  free  to  make  and  unmake,  change 
and  rechange  regulations  as  the  mood  might 
strike  him.  Even  if  he  makes  no  changes, 
the  very  threat  to  make  a  change  is  sufficient 
to  compel  the  very  closest  compliance.  I  am 
not  sure  that  what  we  seek  Is  utter  and  ab- 
ject compliance  on  the  part  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  with  regulations  written 
by  central   law  enforcement   officials. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Commission's  caui- 
log  of  needs.  I  do  not  fault  its  goals.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
methods  It  proposed.  I  think  the  federal 
government  does  have  a  proper  role  to  play 
In  assisting  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
In  the  last  Congress.  I  supported,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  did,  enactment  of  tiie  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act 

However.  I  liave  two  lear.'^  The  first,  I 
think,  is  shared  by  every  thoughtful  person. 
That  IS  the  fear  of  a  mammoth  police  pyra- 
mid with  Its  apex  centered  in  Washington 
and  its  base  spread  Into  every  precinct  and 
hamlet  in  America.  I  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment contend  that  the  apparatus  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  resembles  such  a  pyramid. 
Rather,  he  Intends  that  law  enforcement  re- 
main a  local  responsibility.  In  his  crime 
message,  he  said.  "Our  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  essentially  local;  b.ised  on  local  initi- 
ative, generated  by  local  energies  and  con- 
trolled by  local  officials." 

Yet,  what  is  intended  today  can  some- 
times become  tomorrow  the  foundation  for 
what  ever  was  Intended.  Federal  grants 
made  today  with  an  Irreducible  minimum  of 
administrative  stipulations  tomorrow  can  be 
hedged  about  by  all  manner  of  conditions 
precedent  and  subsequent.  For  that  reason. 
It  ;s  incumbent  upon  us  as  lawmakers  to  give 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  to  every  new  pock- 
etbook  adventure  the  fedcr.U  government 
takes  into  the  realm  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

My  second  fear  is  that  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  undertakes  too  much,  with 
too  little,  too  soon.  There  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  federal  treasury  to  do  immedi- 
ately all  that  needs  to  be  done  eventually 
Our  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  cause  must  be 
tempered  with  emphasis  upon  its  most  im- 
portant parts  first.  Among  all  the  desirable 
goals  we  must  forge  a  chain  of  prioritie.' 

The  first  link  in  that  chain.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  education  and  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  criminal  justice  personnel. 
Ask  any  police  chief  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
what  he  needs  most  is  better  trained  men. 
The  Commission  agrees.  The  President 
agrees.  The  Justice  Department,  acting  un- 
der the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  al- 
ready has  basic  statutory  authority  to  pro- 
ceed. Rather  than  launch  a  new  experiment 
with  some  untried  program,  we  should  invest 
whatever  education  and  training  money  we 
can  afford  In  prudent  expansions  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 

Another  link  in  the  chain  of  top  priorities 
is  the  urgent  need  for  more  scientific  and 
technological  research.  As  the  Crime  Com- 
mission reports,  ".  .  .  in  terms  of  economy 
of  effort  and  of  feasibility,  there  are  Im- 
portant needs  that  individual  Jurisdictions 
cannot  or  should  not  meet  alone.  Research 
is  a  most   important   instance." 

The  President  recognizes  this  need.  His 
draft  legislation  proposes  a  most  ambitious 
attack  on  the  problem.  The  difficulty  Is  that 
It  may   be    too   ambitious,    too    fragmented. 


His  proposal.  I  am  afraid,  splinters  the  effort 
and  .scatters  the  resources.  A  far  more 
realistic  and  effective  approach  would  be 
that  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Minf^nty 
Leader  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  sug- 
gests the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime. 
Patterned  after  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  this  new  institute  would  assemble 
the  nation's  best  talent  to  conduct  the  re- 
search and  test  the  techniques  our  local  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel 
mutt  ha\c  to  improve  the  total  sysiem  of 
justice.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramer  I,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  of  this  body  in  this  field,  has  al- 
ready drafted  and  introduced  appropriate 
legislation.  It  deserves  the  preferred  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

C    U.S.    Corrections    Service 

Although  there  would  seem  to  be  no  spe- 
cific predicate  in  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission,  the  President  proposes 
the  e:-iabllshment  of  a  "United  States  Cor- 
rections Service""  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  The  Prcsident"s  proposal  serves  to 
underscore  the  importance  of  criminal  re- 
habilitation No  area  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  Justice  is  more  vital.  In  the  last 
Congress.  I  enthtisia.';t!ra!ly  supported  the 
legislation  which  became  Public  Law  89-176. 
That  law  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
employ  three  prisoner  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques with  which  some  of  our  states  have 
had  a  most  re'warding  experience.  First,  it 
establishes  the  system  of  residential  com- 
munity treatment  centers.  Second,  it  per- 
mits prisoners  to  take  emergency  leave  un- 
der appropriate  safeguards.  Third,  it  per- 
mits selected  prisoners  to  work  for  pay  In 
the  community  or  participate  in  community 
training  programs  during  regulated  hours 
and  under  strict  supervision. 

These  techniques  help  to  cushion  the 
.•shock  of  sudden  transitioit  from  institutional 
life  to  free  civilian  life  The  risk  to  the 
community  is  carefully  circumscribed  and 
minimal.  Every  dollar  .spent  in  these  and 
other  prisoner  rehabilitation  programs  saves 
money  and  reduces  the  likelihood  of  recidi- 
vism by  the  convicted  criminal. 

For  these  reasons.  I  applaud  that  part  of 
the  President's  proposal  which  enlarges  the 
stature  and  e.Npands  the  function  of  the  Ad- 
visory Corrections  Council.  However,  the 
rest  of  the  proposal  is  likely  to  provoke  in- 
tense resistance  by  the  Judges  of  the  Federal 
district  courts  and  members  of  the  Proba- 
tion Service. 

In  1940,  the  Probation  Service  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  Judiciary.  Last  year,  the  Department 
of  Justice  urged  legislation  to  return  the 
Service  to  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  leg- 
islation never  progressed  further  than  the 
committee  hearing  state.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment offers  a  new  bill  which  it  hopes  will 
be  regarded  as  a  compromise.  It  would 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  Probation  Serv- 
ice but  little  more  than  Identity.  It  would 
transfer  its  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  leaving  only  the  privilege  of  pre- 
paring pre-sentence  reports  for  the  Judge. 

Today,  the  Probation  Officer,  appointed 
by  the  District  Judge,  is  the  functional  right 
arm  of  the  Judge  He  prepares  pre-sentence 
reports  on  which  the  judge  makes  his  de- 
cision as  to  the  advisability  of  granting  the 
convicted  defendant  probation.  He  super- 
vises the  probationer  during  his  probation. 
He  has  similar  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  prisoners  on  parole.  He  guides  the  course 
of  rehabilitation  in  the  work-release  pro- 
gram. From  the  beginning  of  every  case 
which  falls  within  his  Jurisdiction,  he  In- 
timately involves  himself  with  the  accused. 
He  knows  his  personality,  his  talents,  his 
frailties,  his  environment,  his  family.  Per- 
haps better  than  any  other  person,  he  is 
equipped  to  guide  the  delicate  course  of 
human  rehabilitation. 


I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  strip- 
p;ng  the  Probation  Officer  of  all  prisoner  re- 
liabilitation  functions  except  that  of  pre- 
paring pre-sentence  reports.  Among  other 
tilings,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Judge  may  be  re- 
luctant to  use  the  rehabilitation  technique 
of  probation  it  he  knows  that  supervision 
during  the  probationary  period  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  his  court  to  a  "community  cor- 
rectional officer"  who  will  be  an  employee  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  government. 
A  community  correctional  officer  would  not 
be  responsible  to  him  but  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Whatever  discourages  the 
use  of  probation  harms  the  cause  of  re- 
habiliiation 

I  also  doubt  the  validity  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's claim  that  once  an  accused  is 
convicted  he  belongs  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment Indeed.  I  support  the  converse 
of  that  proposition.  It  is  the  Executive 
Branch  which  investigates  the  citizen.  It 
is  the  Executive  Branch  which  arrests  and 
arraigns  the  citizen.  It  is  the  Executive 
Branch  which  indicts  and  prosecutes  the 
accused.  It  is  the  Executive  Branch  which 
Incarcerates  the  convict.  It  would  seem  only 
fair  that  the  Executive  Branch,  having  as- 
sumed such  an  adversary  postjre  against 
the  citizen  for  so  long,  should  gracefully  yield 
the  role  of  probational  rehabilitation  to  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  government. 

Tins  criticism  of  the  President's  proposal 
is  not  intended  to  deny  the  need  for  reform 
and  improvement.  I  simply  suggest  that 
there  is  a  better  solution.  What  is  needed 
is  more  probation  officers,  better  trained 
probation  officers  and  better  paid  probation 
officers. 

CATEGORY     II:      COMMISSION     PROPOSALS     WHICH 
THE  PRESIDENT  H  iS  NOT  ADOPTED 

The  President's  Commission  chaired  by 
former  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  was 
truly  a  Presidential  Commission.  It  was 
constituted  by  Presidential  order:  its  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  the  President;  it 
served  under  the  President,  at  the  pleasvire 
of  t,he  President;  and  it  reported  lt.E  findings 
to  the  President.  Yet.  the  President  has  not 
so  far  seen  fit  to  adopt  many  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Presidents  Commission.  With- 
out attempting  to  make  a  complete  inven- 
tory, here  are  a  few  of  the  more  important : 

(  1  I  The  FCC  should  develop  plans  for 
allocating  portions  of  tlie  TV  spectrum  for 
police  use. 

l2i  To  improve  instant  communication 
tecliniques.  enhance  crime  prevention  and 
hasten  the  investigatory  process,  the  federal 
government  should  as.'^ume  leadership  in 
initiating  portable  two-way  radio  develop- 
ment programs,  perhaps  by  underwriting  the 
sale  of  first  production   lots. 

i3i  A  technical  assistance  program  should 
be  launched  under  which  local  jurisdictions 
can  request  the  help  of  experienced  federal 
prosecutors  in  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
conduct  organized  crime  training  sessions  m 
those  states  and  localities  where  the  syndi- 
cate ftmctions. 

(4)  The  staff  of  the  Organized  Crime  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be 
enlarged  and  its  decision-making  authority 
broadened  "when  working  with  local  US  At- 
torneys in  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime. 

(5)  A  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime  should  be 
created.  For  that  purpose,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Cramer,  is  offering 
legislation. 

(6 1  U.S.  Attorneys  should  be  authorized 
to  appeal  court  orders  granting  pretrial  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence  or  confessions 
Frequently,  as  the  Commission  report  docu- 
ments, the  most  careful  Investigations  and 
the  most  elaborate  prosecutions  have  been 
frustrated   at    the   last   moment   before    trial 
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by  court  orders  suppressing  the  very  evidence 
without  which  conviction  Is  impossible. 

(7)  While  maintaining  the  requirement 
of  proving  an  Intentional  false  statement, 
the  two-witness  requirement  and  the  direct 
evidence  rules  In  perjury  prosecutions  rhould 
be  abolished.  If  uniform  state  statutes  can 
be  coordinated  with  a  federal  statute,  there 
should  be  a  general  federal  witness  im- 
munity statute  replacing  the  host  of  con- 
flicting, awkward,  almost  Inoperable  specific 
witness  immunity  laws  on  the  federal  statute 
books.  The  immunity  granted  should  be 
broad  enough  to  insure  compulsion  of  testi- 
mony but  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases 
approved  by  the  chief  prosecuting  officer  of 
the  Jurisdiction.  Statutes  at  both  Federal 
and  state  levels  should  be  careful  to  leave 
no  opF>ortunity  for  Interference  with  con- 
current investigations  In  other  Jurisdictions. 
The  President's  recommendation  on  Im- 
munity Is  Inadequate. 

(8)  Federal  Judges  should  be  authorized 
to  lengthen  the  prison  sentence  for  felony 
when  It  appears  that  -t  was  committed  as 
a  part  of  the  continuing  illegal  business  in 
which  the  defendant  occupied  a  supervisory 
or  other  management  position.  The  Com- 
mission feels  that  extended  sentences  are 
vital  as  a  deterrent  in  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

(9)  While  most  Commission  recommen- 
dations concerning  Juvenile  delinquency 
were  addressed  essentially  to  the  states  and 
localities,  the  Federal  government  has  the 
responsibility,  similar  to  that  of  States,  to 
attack  the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  President's 
February  27  Message  on  the  Nation's  Capital 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  District 
Youth  Services  Office  and  discussed  enlarge- 
ment of  a  variety  of  existing  District  youth 
programs.  However,  the  President  did  not 
embrace  a  number  of  the  more  specific  rec- 
ommendations the  Crime  Commission  made. 
Adequate  and  appropriate  separate  deten- 
tion facilities  for  Juveniles  should  be  pro- 
vided. Juveniles  should  enjoy  the  right  to 
notice,  right  to  counsel  and  other  constitu- 
tional rights  vouchsafed  to  the  adult  of- 
fender. Juvenile  courts  should  Increase  the 
number  of  preliminary  conferences  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  short  of  adjudication.  Wher- 
ever possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stigma 
and  enhance  the  prospects  of  rehabilitation, 
consent  decrees  should  be  employed  In  lieu 
of  adjudication.  There  should  be  more  and 
better  trained  probation  officers  specializing 
in  Juvenile  rehabilitation. 

C.\TECORY    hi:    proposals   which    NErrHER   THE 
COMMISSION    NOR  THE   PRESIDENT  ADVANCED 

A.  Miranda  and  Evcobedo  decisions 
The  most  conspicuous  omission  of  the 
Commission's  report  wiis  its  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment raised  by  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. I  have  reference  to  those  decisions 
which  affect  Interrogation,  confessions,  right 
to  counsel  and  Fifth  Amendment  protection 
against  self-incrimination. 

There  Is  a  re.'^pectable  body  of  legal  opinion 
which  holds  that  these  decisions  have  re- 
tarded It  not  defeated  the  process  of  law  en- 
forcement. The  nucleus  of  that  body  of 
opinion  Is  to  be  found  In  the  dissenting 
views  of  four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Seven  of  the  19  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  buttress  that  nucleus  and.  In- 
deed, somewhat  enlarge  upon  It.  Even  now, 
special  Subcommittees  In  the  other  body, 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Birch  Bayh,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  John  McClellan.  are 
conducting  a  study  of  the  pragmatic  effects 
of  the?e  decisions  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
to  defer  legislative  action  until  those  Sub- 
committees have  made  their  reports.  How- 
ever, It  la.  not  too  early  to  begin  to  formu- 
late   possible   alternative   solutions. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  problems 


first  raised  by  Mallory  and  McNabb  have 
now  been  rendered  largely  moot  by  the  five- 
to-four  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  Miranda 
and  Escobedo.  Assuming,  but  not  conced- 
ing, that  this  is  true,  action  must  first  be 
addressed  to  the  latter  decisions. 

Mirarida  r.nd  Escobedo,  based  upon  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments,  require  that 
the  accused  be  advised  of  his  right  to  coun- 
sel, either  private  or  appointed,  his  right  to 
remain  silent  and  the  fact  that  anything  he 
says  may  be  used  ag.alnst  him.  I  do  not 
condemn  the  substance  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions. When  a  man  Is  accused  of  a  criminal 
act.  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself  and  he  Is  entitled  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 
The  Constitution  says  so. 

The  problem  these  decisions  have  caused 
law  enforcement  officials  has  not  been  tested 
so  much  In  substance  as  in  procedure.  And 
lower  court  Interpretations  and  applications 
of  the  substance  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions have  compounded  the  procedural 
problem.  As  a  result,  the  state  of  the  law 
is  such  today  that  police  ofHcers  do  not  know 
precisely  at  what  point  In  the  pre-trial  phase 
of  prosecution  and  to  what  degree  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Miranda-Escobedo  mandate 
must  be  applied. 

Some  legal  scholars  believe  that  only  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  clarify  the 
confusion,  I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that  a 
statute  might  suffice  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  chao.=  .  The  self-incrimination 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  confines  Its 
•  •  •  to  "any  criminal  case."  The  Counsel 
clause  In  the  Sixth  Amendment  applies  In 
•  •  •  criminal  prosecutions."  It  would 
seem  that  the  constitutional  Intent  was 
that  these  guarantees  be  the  property  of 
one  charged  with  a  crime. 

I  am  fully  familiar  with  the  view  that  they 
were  intended  to  apply  as  well  to  the  suspect 
as  to  the  -ccused.  Yet.  I  submit  that  In 
the  present  state  of  conflicting  and  contra- 
dictory views,  both  lay  and  Judicial,  It  would 
be  only  fitting  that  the  Congress  at  least  ex- 
plore and  test  the  posslbUlty  of  drawing  a 
sUitutory  line  between  the  investigatory  and 
accusatory  stages  of  the  pre-trial  process. 
It  would  be  a  difficult,  but  not  Insurmount- 
able, undertaking.  Reasonable  men  should 
be  able  to  foresee  at  what  point  the  suspect 
becomes  an  accused  and  is  placed  In  Jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  liberty. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  and  bring  soma  precision  and 
uniformity  rnd  stability  and  con.stancy  to 
bear.  If.  after  careful  study,  the  Congress 
fixes  such  a  point  In  the  pre-trial  process 
and  the  courts  later  disagree,  then  at  least 
the  present  uncertainty  will  have  been  re- 
solved and  law  enforcement  officers  will  have 
been  given  some  precise  guidance. 

B.  McNabb  and  Mallory  decisions 
If  Congress  should  take  this  first  vital 
step,  then  Congress  should  addrese  Itself  to 
the  problem  raised  by  McNabb  and  Mallory. 
These  decisions  nullified  confessions,  other- 
wise voluntary  and  free  from  coercion  or 
promise  of  reward,  because  of  delay  In  bring- 
ing the  citizen  before  a  magl.nrate.  The  ra- 
tionale adopted  by  the  Court  was  that  the 
delay  was  "unnecessary"  under  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  5(al  and  provided 
police  officers  with  too  much  "opportunity 
for  the  extraction  of  a  confession"  Appar- 
ently, the  delay  and  the  environment  of  the 
police  station  was  regarded  as  an  Insipid 
form  of  coercion.  However.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  In  McNabb.  »4r  Justice  Frank- 
furter did  not  bottom  his  decision  on  a  con- 
stitutional question  'lut  upon  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  supervise  the  conduct 
of  lower  federal  courts  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  "civilized  standards  of  procedure 
and  evidence."  The  Mallory  decision  was 
pitched  on  the  same  foundation. 

Accordingly.  If  Congress  should  first  draw 
the  line   between   investigation   and   accusa- 


tion. Congress  could  then  write  appropriate 
guidelines  and  define  In  precise  terms  what 
delay  preceding  arraignment  will  be  counted 
reasonable. 

C.    MISCELLANEO0S    PROPOSALS    TO    STRENGTHEN 
CRIMINAL    STATUTES 

Aside  from  the  Miranda  and  Mallory  ques- 
tions, I  suggest  Congress  consider  several 
other  proposals  which,  while  not  within  the 
framework  of  the  Commission's  report  or 
advanced  by  the  President,  could  do  much 
to  immediately  strengthen  and  improve  our 
system  of  criminal   Justice. 

(1)  In  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  bill  the  legislation  authored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Cramer.  The 
Cramer  amendment  made  it  a  federal  crime 
to  travel  or  use  any  facility  in  interests  or 
foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance.  That  leg- 
islation failed  of  passage  in  the  other  body. 
It  has  been  Introduced  In  this  Congress,  and 
as  an  amendment  to  Title  18  of  the  Code, 
it  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Patterned  after  the  language  of 
the  Fugitive  Felony  Statute,  It  falls  clearly 
within  the  Constitutional  domain  of  the 
Congress.  It  would  not  Infringe  any  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  orderly  and  peaceful 
speech,  assembly  or  petition.  It  should  be 
enacted.  It  would  do  something  positive  to 
make  our  streets  safer  and  control  Interstate 
crime. 

(2 1  The  Ball  Reform  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year  has  enhanced  the  cause  of 
Justice  In  our  criminal  Justice  system.  It 
helps  to  remove  discrimination  between  the 
affluent  suspect  and  the  penurious  suspect. 
However,  experience  under  the  Act  estab- 
lishes the  validity  of  the  amendment  which 
was  urged  unsuccessfully  in  the  House  last 
year.  The  amendment  was  Intended  to  grant 
the  court  more  discretion  and  flexibility  in 
applying  the  several  alternatives  to  money 
ball.  Judges  have  publicly  complained  that 
the  rigidity  of  the  statute  leaves  little  or  no 
opporttinlty  to  consider  danger  to  the  com- 
munity as  an  element  of  release.  Our  streets 
would  be  safer  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
this  year. 

(3)  The  cause  of  enforcement  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  enactment  of  a  fair 
and  effective  law  against  obstruction  of  crim- 
inal Investigations.  The  present  construc- 
tion of  Justice  statute.  Chapter  73  of  the 
Code,  otitlaws  resistance  to  and  interference 
with  process  servers,  extradition  agents,  offi- 
cers of  the  court.  Jurors  and  witnesses  before 
the  court,  executive  agencies  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  falls 
utterly  to  protect  the  citizen  Informer  in  his 
efforts  to  communicate  Information  about 
violations  of  federal  criminal  statutes  to 
criminal  Investigators.  It  Is  at  the  citizen- 
Informer  level  that  the  most  effective  crime 
control  begins.  The  same  Is  true  of  crime 
prevention. 

(4)  Mental  Incompetence  as  a  defense 
against  charges  of  criminal  conduct  is  basic 
to  our  concept  of  Justice.  The  subject  is 
treated  In  Chapter  313  of  Title  18  of  the 
Code.  Many  learned  physicians  and  crimi- 
nologists feel  that  the  present  statute  is  "b- 
solete  in  part.  Imprecise  in  general  and 
Inadequate  to  protect  fully  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  the  accused  to  notice,  confron- 
tation, counsel  and  protection  against  self- 
incrimination.  Corrective  legislation  'lis 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Hall.  It  deserves  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  the  Congress 

(5)  Tne  President  and  the  Commission 
recommended  a  variety  of  feoeral  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  police  forces.  I  wm 
disappointed  that  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Commission  commented  upon  a  blU 
which  I  offered  in  the  last  Congress  a:;d 
reintroduced  In  this  Congress.  My  bill  Is  not 
accurately  called  a  "grant-ln-ald  program^ 
Rather,   It    Is    a   compensation   program.     It 
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would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  pay 
specified  compensation  to  the  survivors  and 
dependents  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  or  disabled  while  attempting  to  appre- 
hend persons  committing  federal  crimes.  I 
suggest  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Federal  government  to  contribute  substan- 
tial, tangible  assistance  to  the  cause  of  local 
law  enforcement  In  an  area  where  the  fed- 
eral government  has  both  an  indisputable 
jurisdiction  and  a  clear  responsibility. 

i6)  Congress  simply  must  give  Its  pre- 
ferred attention  to  the  federal  criminal  pen- 
alty structure.  It  Is  a  hodge-podge,  make- 
shift mess  of  conflict  and  contradiction.  It 
mystifies  the  layman,  confounds  the  lawyer, 
intimidates  the  prosecutor,  frustrates  the 
Judge  and  confuses  the  Juror.  Mandatory 
penalties  and  split-sentence  statutes  some- 
times defeat  their  own  purpose,  leading  to 
acquittal  as  the  only  alternative  to  exces- 
sive punishment.  Too  often,  there  Is  no 
reasonable  or  constant  equation  between  pen- 
alty and  offense.  Two  examples  will  serve 
to  Illustrate.  The  maiming  offense  is  a 
felony.  It  draws  a  penalty  of  up  to  seven 
years  in  prison  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $1000  or 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  an  assault  with 
Intent  to  malm  draws  a  penalty  of  up  to  10 
years  or  a  fine  up  to  $3000.  The  lesser  of- 
fense draws  the  greater  penalty.  Again,  the 
penalty  for  armed  bank  robbery  Is  Imprison- 
ment from  one  day  up  to  25  years;  the  pen- 
alty for  armed  robbery  of  a  postage  stamp 
Is  25  years  and  the  only  alternatives  are  pro- 
bation or  acquittal. 

D.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    REFORM    OP    THE 
FEDERAL    CRI.MINAL    LAW 

Reform  and  revision  of  the  penalty  struc- 
ture is  one  of  the  specific  missions  of  the 
National  Cotiunisslon  on  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Law,  created  under  legislation 
signed  by  the  President  on  November  8,  1966. 
This  Commission  was  conceived  as  a  follow- 
on  to  the  President's  Crime  Commission. 
The  function  of  this  second  commission  Is 
a  logical  progression  of  the  function  of  the 
first.  That  function  is  to  review  all  federal 
criminal  law,  both  case  and  statutory,  and 
recommend  legislative  proposals,  including 
revisions  and  recodifications,  to  improve  the 
federal  system  of  criminal  justice. 

The  new  Commission  Is  composed  of  12 
members,  three  each  appointed  by  the  House, 
the  Senate,  the  Judicial  Branch  of  govern- 
ment and  the  Elxecutive  Branch  of  govern- 
ment. The  President  has  named  as  Chair- 
man the  Honorable  Pat  Brown  of  California. 
The  other  eleven  members  are:  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervln,  Jr.  of  North  Carolina;  Senator  Roman 
L  Hruska  of  Nebraska;  Representative  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin;  Representa- 
tive Don  Edwards  of  California;  Representa- 
tive Richard  H.  Poff  of  Virginia:  Mr.  Donald 
S.Thomas,  Austin,  Texas;  Mr.  Theodore  Voor- 
hees,  Philadelphia:  the  Honorable  George  C. 
Edwards.  Jr.,  US.  Court  House.  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan; the  Honorable  James  M.  Carter,  U.S. 
Court  House,  San  Diego,  California;  the  Hon- 
orable A.  Leon  Higginbotham.  US.  Court 
House.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President  will 
expedite  the  supplemental  a|jpropr:ation 
necessary  to  organize  and  staff  the  Commis- 
sion. As  the  author  of  the  legisl.ition  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  I  am 
anxious  to  cooperate  In  every  way  possible 
to  see  that  this  Investment  of  public  funds 
pays  the  nation  proper  dividends. 


THE  COMMON  MARKET  LOOKS  AT 
THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  IMrs. 
May]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agricul- 
tural negotiations  at  the  Kennedy  Round 
are  of  vital  importance  to  American 
farmers  and  businessmen.  As  many  of 
us  have  pointed  out  before,  ■what  hap- 
pens at  Geneva  in  the  next  few  weeks 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  our 
farm  exports,  and  consequently,  on  the 
income  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  agri- 
business. 

It  is  necessary  to  our  understanding 
of  these  events  that  we  know  the  views 
of  the  other  participants  in  the  negotia- 
tions. For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Hendrikus  'Vredehng,  vice 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  European  Parliament,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  March  20  issue  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  Farm  Report.  I  am  certain 
that  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  by 
Mr.  Vredeling  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  about  the  current 
GATT  talks. 

The  article  follows: 
The    Kennedy    Round    and    Acricclture — 

Access  REQtrrRES  Certain  Commftments 
( By  Hendrikus  'Vredehng ) 

The  major  aspects  of  the  EEC's  proposals 
on  farm  products  In  the  Kennedy  Round  Is 
that  they  put  agriculture  on  the  "same  foot- 
ing as  industry.  Acceptance  of  this  point 
alone  would  constitute  an  enormous  conces- 
sion by  the  industrially  developed  countries. 
Concessions  like  these  should  form  the  basis 
for  GATT  agreements. 

The  EEC's  proposals  would  Internationally 
freeze  or  "bind  "  Internal  measures  of  agri- 
cultural policy.  As  this  would  establish  a 
link  between  national  measures  and  world 
trade,  it  has  momentous  implications.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  place  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  on  access  rights  to  im- 
porting countries'  markets,  particularly  the 
EEC's. 

Naturally,  the  EEC  has  to  recognize  that 
access  to  the  markets  of  importing  countries, 
though  not  an  absolute  right,  is  a  real  con- 
cern of  the  exporting  countries,  and  they 
must  be  able  to  safeguard  their  interests  in 
tlie  framework  of  GATT. 

But  this  right  of  access  directly  Impinges 
on  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Importing 
countries.  So  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
major  importing  area  such  as  the  EEC  would 
like  to  regulate  internationally  those  ele- 
ments of  exporters'  agricultural  policy  bear- 
ing on  ability  to  export. 

EEC    IS    not    unique    IN    ITS    POLICY 

The  keystone  of  the  EEC's  agricultural 
policy  Is  a  system  of  levies  on  Imports  from 
non-member  countries  set  to  maintain  a  de- 
sired Internal  price  level.  Exporting  coun- 
tries have  raised  strong  objections  to  this 
system  and  urge  a  reduction  of  levies.  If 
the  EEC  did  make  such  a  concession.  It  would 
be  unique  Before  the  Community  came  into 
existence,  countries  such  as  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany  had  variable-levy  systems  for 
farm  products  to  which  neither  tlie  U.S.  nor 
any  other  GATT  exporters  ever  took  serious 
exception.  Countries  such  as  Denmark  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  adopted  similar 
systems  in  recent  years  without  arousing  any 
opposition.  Why  so  much  protest  now  that 
the  EEC  has  adopted  It? 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  exporting 
countries  should  feel  their  interests  threat- 
ened by  the  EEC's  agricultural  policy  In  view 
of  the  Community's  Importance  as  a  mar- 


ket. The  EEC,  recognizing  their  cause  for 
concern,  has  offered  to  negotiate  not  only 
on  customs  duties  but  also  on  agricultural 
policy  In  general. 

EEC    DEMANDS    RECIPHOCITT 

The  EEC  stresses  that,  until  now,  farm 
products  hp.\e  never  formed  part  of  GATT 
agreements.  For  several  Important  farm 
products,  the  United  Stales  has  always  en- 
Joyed  the  advantages  of  a  "waiver".  I.e.,  it 
was  exempt  from  GATT  rules  for  those  prod- 
ucts Furthermore.  GATT  rtiles  and  GATT 
negotiaticns  have  always  focused  chiefly  on 
Import  duties  and  quotas.  TTiey  have  never 
embraced  tlie  various  and  often  complicated 
systems  of  market  organization  which  are 
part  of  the  industrialized  countries'  national 
agricultural  policies  These  domestic  sys- 
tems, with  their  milling  and  mixing  rules. 
im]Kirt  time-tables,  levy  systems,  production 
bonuses,  plant  protection  measures,  food  In- 
spection legislntion.  etc..  really  Influence  for- 
eign agricultural  trade  far  more  than  simple 
customs  duties  or  quotas,  the  chief  Instru- 
ments for  controlling  industrial  trade. 

This  means  the  participants  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  principle  of  binding  the 
support  they  give  to  agriculture  i  which  is  a 
technical  way  of  expressing  national  agricul- 
tural policy  f ,  and  they  must  be  jjrepared  to 
negotiate  on  its  level. 

This  support  amounts  to  the  d;fference  be- 
tween the  price  level  on  the  world  markets 
and  the  final  price  the  farmers  in  a  particu- 
lar country  receive.  The  margin  of  support 
is  the  measure  of  national  agricultural  jjol- 
Icy.  The  Community  proposes  to  bind  the 
results  of  this  agricultural  policy  and  not 
its  building  blocks.  The  aim  of  the  negotia- 
tions could  then  be  to  agree  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  support  permissible.  The  Com- 
munity offers  to  bind  this  maximum  amount 
for  three  years  on  the  basis  of  present  EEC 
agricultural  prices  and  market  organizations. 
No  changes  would  be  permissible  without 
GATT"  negotiations  and  any  subsequent  uni- 
lateral increase  In  agricultural  protection 
couid  be  compensated  by  other  concessions. 
The  Community  has  also  proposed  world- 
wide agreements  for  some  products,  such  as 
grains,  beef,  dairy  goods  and  sugar. 

Politically  then,  fie  EEC's  negotiating 
mandate  for  farm  products  in  the  Kennedy 
Round   reduces   to  reciprocity, 

AGRICULTURAL    AGREEMENTS   SHOULD    BE   TIED    TO 
FOOD    AID 

One  point  quite  open  to  criticism  Is  the 
proposal  to  separate  any  world  agreements 
on  agricultural  commodities  entirely  from 
the  question  of  food  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries. The  objections  are  most  obvious  in 
the  case  of  commodities  like  grains  Tlie 
EEC  has  proposed  to  fix  world  reference 
prices  for  cereals  to  act  a.=  yardsticks  for  the 
support  given  to  agriculture  in  importing 
and  exporting  countries.  The  proposal  in- 
cludes arrangements  to  prevent  unsalable 
surpluses  from  arising  and  creating  a  threat 
to  the  market:  specific  self-sufficiency  levels 
would  be  fixed  beforeh.>\nd  for  both  import- 
ing and  exporting  countries,  and  any  qui^n- 
tlties  produced  in  excess  of  tins  would  be 
removed  from  circulation  at  the  producers 
coft.  Tlie  country  or  area  concerned  (the 
EEC,  for  instance  I  would  then  decide  wheth- 
er to  store  this  quantity  or  supply  it  on  a 
non-commercial  basis  to  countries"  short  of 
food 

The  EEC  has  fixed  Its  degree  of  grain  self- 
sufficiency  at  90  per  cent.  Whenever  the 
Community  produces  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  its  requirements  of  cereals,  ii  would  make 
500.000  metric  tons  available  for  food  aid, 
paid  for  by  the  Member  States. 

The  great  objection  is  that  such  measures 
debase  food  aid  to  a  completely  commercial 
affair  to  safeguard  the  agricultural  and  trad- 
ing Interests  of  the  Industrially  developed 
countries.  The  EEC  Commission's  original 
proposal   Included    food   aid   as   an   Integral, 
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positive  part  of  a  world  grain  agreement, 
but  the  Council  of  Ministers  scrapped  this 
provision. 

The  situation  at  present,  then.  Is  that  the 
EEC  only  undertakes  to  participate  In  help- 
ing developing  countries  with  food  aid  when 
Its  own  output  has  expanded  to  exceed  the 
self -sufficiency  level  of  90  per  cent  (the 
Conxmunlty  has  averaged  86-87  per  cent 
In  recent  years) .  It  could  hardly  have  given 
a  better  Illustration  of  "Charity  begins  at 
home."  How  grateful  the  developing  coun- 
tries should  be! 

This  brings  us  to  a  piolnt  of  much  more 
general  application.  The  Kennedy  Round 
consists  mainly  of  negotiations  between 
the  industrially  developed  countries.  What 
points  of  contact  tney  have  with  the  develop- 
ing countries  mainly  concern  farm  prod- 
ucts; yet  preferential  tariff  cuts  to  support 
Industrialization  In  the  developing  countries 
are  not  discussed  at  all. 

CATT    NEGOTIATIONS    TOO    NARROWLY    CONCEIVED 

In  this  way.  GATT  and  UNCTAD  (United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment) are  working  in  entirely  watertight 
compartments.  On  the  plane  of  world  poli- 
tics, this  means  that  the  Kennedy  Round  Is 
contributing  explosive  material  for  the  sec- 
ond United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  planned  for  the  end  of  this 
year  or  the  beginning  of  next.  The  Indus- 
trially developed  GATT  partners  should  reach 
agreement,  provisional  or  otherwise,  during 
1967.  Should  they  not  then  arrange  for  a 
"Development  Round"  to  follow  the  Kennedy 
Round  Immediately,  based  on  the  agreements 
reached  there?  These  negotiations  should 
include  discussion  of  preferential  tariff  cuts 
for  the  developing  countries.  Further  nego- 
tiations could  take  place  in  UNCTAD  re- 
garding the  world  arrangements  for  agricul- 
tural commodities,  which,  considering  the 
complexity  of  the  questions  Involved,  cannot 
possibly  get  beyond  basic  principles  In  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

Such  a  concord  of  wills  among  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  could  have  great  political 
significance.  Then  the  second  Trade  and 
Development  Conference  could  offer  some- 
thing concrete.  It  would  be  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  EEC  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
the  matter. 

Much  would  be  gained  if  the  Industrialized 
countries  could  begin  to  consider  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  a  first  step  towards  a  better, 
more  equitable  division  of  world  trade. 

BUT   WIDER   TALKS  EXCEED  TRADE  EXPANSION   ACT 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  In  mind  that 
such  a  goal  exceeds  the  authority  of  the 
American  Trade  Expansion  Act.  While  the 
laborious  procedure  by  which  the  EEC  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  reaches  agreement  on  the 
GATT  negotiations  Is  not  exactly  Inspiring, 
American  negotiators  can  only  provisionally 
accept  the  EEC's  proposals  for  the  binding 
of  support  and  for  world  agreements  on  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  The  EEC  Council 
establishes  the  Commission's  mandate  for 
the  Kennedy  Round  item  by  item:  but  in 
matters  outside  the  sphere  of  tariffs  cuts  the 
EEC  has  to  bargain  with  a  partner  who  has 
not  been  empowered  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
negotiate.  Even  if  the  United  States  Ad- 
ministration accepted  the  EEC's  proposals  in 
this  area.  Congress  would  still  have  to  ap- 
prove them. 

Until  now.  this  political  aspect  of  the 
GATT  negotiations  has  been  overly  ignored  in 
the  one-sided  focus  on  the  EEC's  Indecision. 

AGRICULTURE      MUST      BE      INTEGRAL      SECTOR      OF 
ECONOMY 

Some  people  In  the  Community  and  even 
some  Ministers  of  Agriculture  wish  to  treat 
agriculture  separately  in  the  negotiations. 
This  means  that  they  want  to  txalance  agri- 
cultural pi;opo6als  made  by  one  member  of 
GATT  against  those  made  by  another. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if.  In  this  way,  agri- 


culture were  to  regress  on  the  International 
plane  to  the  position  of  Isolation  from  which 
it  has  Just  emerged  on  the  national  plane. 
The  most  profitable,  most  modem  agricul- 
tural systems  are  found  In  those  countries 
where  they  have  the  most  frequent  and  the 
closest  contact  with  Industry. 

If,  within  GATT,  agricultural  concessions 
could  be  balanced  by  Industrial  concessions, 
reciprocal  obligations  would  arise  between 
them.  A  modernization  of  agriculture  would 
therefore  have  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
duced protection  of  trade  in  farm  products. 
For  this,  industrialization  and  integration 
of  towns  and  the  countryside  are  necessary, 
leading  to  a  community  of  interests  between 
agriculture  and  Industry.  It  seems  far- 
fetched; but.  all  the  same,  this  could  be 
one  of  the  positive  results  of  the  Kennedy 
Round. 

It  is  essential  for  the  EEC  and  the  USA 
to  reach  agreement  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
If  they  do  not,  they  risk  a  relapse  into  agri- 
cultural Isolationism,  with  countries  trying 
to  wrest  concessions  from  each  other  by 
threats  In  the  field  of  commercial  f>ollcy. 
Something  of  the  sort  can  already  be  seen 
in  the  attitude  to  the  Kennedy  Round 
adopted  by  COPA.  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
cultural Organizations  In  the  Community. 
Pressure  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
would  nullify  the  political  concept  which  In- 
spired President  Kennedy  when  he  made  his 
offer  of  an  Atlantic  partnership  between  the 
USA  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
working  in  co-operation. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  partnership  concept 
wins  cut  over  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
pressure  groups. 

If  the  Western  world  Is  more  than  Just  the 
sum  of  the  "free"  Interests  of  a  number 
of  groupings  with  great  economic  and  politi- 
cal power.  It  must  be  shown  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  and  In  the  following 
UNCTAD  negotiations. 


PRESIDENT'S   SOCIAL   SECURITY 
PACKAGE  HOLDS  SURPRISES 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967,  President  Johnson  came 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
a  message  on  older  Americans  and  a 
request  for  social  security  legislation. 
That  evening,  the  Evening  Star  carried 
the  byline:  "15  to  59  Percent  Rise  Asked 
in  Social  Security,"  and  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  that  story  the  President  was 
quoted  as  "urgin?  Congress  to  'bring  the 
greatest  improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards for  the  elderly'  since  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  passed  in  1935.  "  And 
from  coast  to  coast,  news  media  carried 
stories  of  the  President's  proposal.  A 
promised  increase  in  benefits  of  20  per- 
cent has  been  widely  publicized. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  President 
has  written  a  whole  new  set  of  tax  pro- 
visions for  the  senior  citizen — that  he 
plans  to  drastically  change  what  we 
have  regarded  as  sound  and  just  prin- 
ciples. First,  he  would  repeal  the  extra 
$600  exemption  provision  for  persons 
reaching  age  65  and  replace  it  with  one 
which  is  related  to  individual  income. 
Second,  he  would  make  social  security 


and  railroad  retirement  pensions  taxable 
Income — they  have  been  tax  free  since 
1940.  In  fact,  many  persons  would  never 
realize  an  increase  in  income  from  the 
President's  proposal.  Many  "older 
Americans  "  would  pay  more  taxes  than 
ever  before  while  all  "younger  Ameri- 
cans" would  feel  the  pinch  of  higher 
social  security  taxes. 

The  only  way  to  reap  the  President's 
reward  would  be  to  continue  working 
after  retirement  age  and  to  forget  about 
pensions  or  retirement  income — if  that 
can  be  considered  just  reward.  It  is  a 
principle  which  has  no  relationship  to 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  social  se- 
curity program  in  Its  inception. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  assumes  that  the  work- 
ing force  of  our  society  who  are  con- 
tributing to  social  security  are  the  per- 
sons who  should  bear  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  our  senior  citizens.  The 
Presidents  bill  calls  for  these  people  to 
finance  the  cost  of  inflation  by  paying  a 
higher  payroll  tax.  Second,  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  recognize  that  our  economy 
will  continue  to  change  in  the  next  few 
years.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
inflation  will  not  continue — but  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  make  social  se- 
curity benefits  inflationproof  by  includ- 
ing a  provision  for  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  benefits  to  correspond  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Failing  to  include  such 
a  provision  in  the  past  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  facing  us  now.  Finally, 
the  President's  proposal  Is  politically 
motivated,  carefully  molded  to  fit  around 
election  years.  Payroll  tax  hikes  are  dis- 
guised— one  year  he  would  raise  the  tax 
base;  the  next  year  he  would  raise  the 
tax  rate;  but  never  would  the  more  ob- 
vious raise  in  the  tax  rate  precede  an  im- 
portant election  year. 

Now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  Pres- 
ident's love  of  "surprises  and  secrecy  "— 
but  I  submit,  this  proposal  should  not  be 
held  out  to  the  people  like  "good  candy." 
It  is  "chocolate  covered"  but  the  "filling" 
will  disappoint  many  senior  citizens. 


Ajyril  4,  1967 
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YOUNG  MEN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrooic] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
much  discussion  on  the  possible  revision 
of  the  draft  in  evidence  these  days,  one 
facet  of  this  issue  needs  closer  inspection. 
This  is  the  practice  of  rimning  to  Canada 
to  seek  a  sanctuary  from  U.S.  military 
service  which  approximately  3,000  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  resorted  to  in  the  re- 
cent past.  It  is  hoped  that  when  final 
draft  revisions  are  presented,  corrective 
measures  will  be  proposed  to  rectify  this 
practice.  With  thousands  of  American 
boys  setting  a  fine  example  in  Vietnam, 
it  is  distressing  that  these  so-called 
Americans  can  flout  the  law. 

I    include    the    article,    "Young   Men 


'With  a  Country — In  Canada  To  Avoid 
the  Draft,"  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  February  19,  1967,  by  George 
Nobbe,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
TouNC  Men  Without  a  Country — In  Canada 
To  Avoid  the  Draft 

(By  George  Nobbe) 

Toronto.  February  18. — While  150.000 
American  draftees  flght  and  die  In  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  of  Vietnam,  other  thousands  of 
their  young  countrymen  are  finding  a  com- 
fortable, bulletproof  sanctuary  In  a  land 
largely  hostile  to  U.S.  policy  in  Asia. 

These  are  the  new  breed  of  draft  dodgers, 
mostly  self-proclaimed  pacifists,  who  are 
quietly  drifting  across  the  Canadian  border 
in  ever-growing  numbers  to  settle  In  peace- 
ful if  self-conscious  anonymity  In  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  Vancouver. 

Estimates  now  put  their  total  at  up  to 
3.000,  most  of  them  In  their  early  20s  and 
all  of  them  quite  safe  from  the  law — our 
extradition  treaty  with  Canada  does  not  let 
federal  agents  retrieve  Americans  who  go 
north  to  duck  military  service. 

In  Canada,  some  teach  or  study,  others 
paint,  write  or  held  a  variety  of  odd  Jobs  In 
a  country  that  has  not  had  conscription 
Bince  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

But  all  of  them  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon m  addition  to  their  aversion  to  khaki: 
they  can't  come  home  again.  This  will  re- 
main so  even  if  peace  comes  to  Vietnam  and 
even  If  the  U.S.  should  suddenly  abolish  the 
draft,  for  there  Is  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
draft  dodgers  who  leave  the  country. 

An  expatriate  band  who  are  still  only  a 
source  of  minor  Irritation  to  Washington  and 
occasional  embarrassment  to  their  hosts,  they 
face  five  years  In  Jail  and  tlO.OOO  fines  if 
they  are  caught  on  the  American  side  of  the 
border. 

Canada's  almost  childishly  simple  Immi- 
gration and  citizenship  requirements  are  lur- 
ing more  and  more  of  them  north  as  the 
months  go  by.  A  huge  Influx  Is  expected  In 
June,  when  graduating  college  seniors  run 
out  of  2-S  student  deferments  in  this 
country. 

Their  cause  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
emerging  New  Left  among  Canadian  youth; 
organizations  such  as  the  Montreal  Council 
to  Aid  War  Reslsters,  The  Toronto  Student 
Union  for  Peace  Action  and  the  Vancouver 
Committee  to  Aid  War  Objectors  have  sprung 
up  across  Canada. 

Another,  the  Union  Generale  des  Etudlants 
de  Quebec,  along  with  a  loosely-knit  collec- 
tion of  pacifists  at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
Is  even  exploring  the  possibility  of  providing 
living  quarters,  food  and  small  Eunounts  of 
money  for  incoming  Americans. 

The  financing  of  these  groups  Is  something 
of  a  mystery.  Their  leaders  maintain  that 
voluntary  contributions,  membership  dues 
and  some  cash  from  the  sale  of  propaganda 
literature  cover  most  of  the  operating  costs. 

The  Canadian  government  has  adopted  a 
hands-off  policy  on  the  draft  dodgers,  largely 
because  they  aren't  actually  breaking  any 
law.  It  offers  neither  aid  nor  encouragement 
to  them. 

But  if  the  administration  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Lester  Pearson,  occasionally  harassed 
by  a  parllamenUry  minority  on  the  Issue, 
doesn't  actively  encourage  these  refugees 
from  the  draft.  It  doesn't  exactly  make  things 
difficult  for  them,  either.  And  it  resents 
alleged  U.S.  efforts  to  hustle  them  back  across 
the  border. 

The  FBI  has  been  blamed  repeatedly  for 
bounding  draft-dodging  Americans  as  well  as 
Canadians  who  work  briefly  In  the  States 
and  then  duck  back  across  the  line  when 
draft  calls  show  up.  Washington  heatedly 
denies  these  charges. 

needles  law 
One  American,  22-year-old  Tom  Hathaway, 
*no  ducked  out  of  Boston  when  his  Induc- 


tion notice  came  In  1963  and  went  to  Toronto 
to  study  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
grew  so  tired  of  periodic  searches  of  his 
apartment  that  he  tacked  this  notice  to  his 
door: 

"FBI,  CIA  or  RCMP:  Please  don't  rifle 
through  my  wife's  drawers.    Thank  you." 

Hathaway,  for  whom  a  warrant  has  been 
Issued,  explains  his  reluctance  to  serve  by 
saying,  "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  compulsory 
service.  It's  like  some  guy  coming  up  to  me 
and  saying,  'Help  me  dig  this  ditch,  it's  your 
sewer.' 

"The  mll.tary  Is  a  very  ugly  Institution,  a 
uniform  Is  a  very  destructive  thing  to  put 
on,  destructive  to  yourself  and  to  other 
people.  I  find  it  hard  to  see  why  I  should 
do  something  Just  because  somebody  tells 
me  to.  particularly  when  It's  as  destructive  as 
the  Army." 

His  attitude,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
Americans  who  hole  up  in  the  cheap  room- 
ing houses  of  Toronto's  earnestly  Bohemian 
"yorkville  section,  seems  to  be  reflected  by 
many  Canadian  officials. 

If  you  talk  to  oflicers  at  the  bigger  border 
crossing  points,  such  as  Niagara  Falls,  you 
get  stiff  answers  from  men  such  as  Winston 
C.  Fischer,  chief  Canadian  Immigration  of- 
ficer there: 

"We're  not  here  to  enforce  American  draft 
regulations,  we're  here  to  enforce  the  Im- 
migration act  and  Its  regulations  and  there 
Is  no  reference  there  to  draft  dodging." 

To  which  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
the  sometimes  crusty  director  of  UJS.  Selec- 
tive Service,  snaps: 

"It's  pTimarily  Canada's  business,  of  course, 
but  I  wouldn't  recommend  these  people  as 
the  kind  of  additions  to  a  country  Id  want." 
The  majority  of  Canadians  seem  to  share 
Fischer's  point  of  view,  and  offer  any  number 
of  reasons. 

One  they  cite  Is  the  chronic  underpopula- 
tlon  and  shortage  of  trained  labor  In  Canada. 
Another  Is  the  country's  traditional  distaste 
for  conscription. 

An  explanation  that  can  be  documented 
is  that  most  Important  Canadian  newspapers 
and  magazines  take  an  extremely  dim  view 
editorially  of  U.S.  Vietnam  policy. 

In  the  end.  most  Canadians  have  become  so 
Inured  to  the  Influx  of  American  draft 
evaders  that  even  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
a  relative  of  our  own  American  Legion,  has 
taken  no  stand  on  the  Issue  and,  according 
to  Its  commander,  Ronald  MacBetb,  does  not 
anticipate  doing  so. 

Wth  no  pressure  to  change  the  extradition 
treaty's  terms  In  sight,  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican draft  foes  have  been  having  a  field  day. 
Thousands  of  sardonic  pamphlets  telling 
Americans  how  to  escape  rnllltary  service  by 
emigrating  to  Canada  are  mailed  into  the 
U.S.  every  month,  most  of  them  going  Into 
college  towns. 

One.  entitled  "Escape  From  Freedom"  or 
"I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  be  a  Canadian," 
is  put  out  by  the  Student  Union  for  Peace 
Action  (SUPA)  In  Toronto.  It  Is  virtually  a 
handbook  for  draft  dodgers. 

On  its  cover  Is  a  six-panel  cartoon  charac- 
ter, a  typical  American  mother  explaining 
between  sobs  what  led  her  son  to  leave  the 
country. 

satirical  note 
At  one  point  she  says,  "I  talked  to  him. 
I  said,  'Let  the  government  worry  about 
morality.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  burn  the 
villages.'  But  he  wouldn't  listen.  He'd  Just 
start  yelling  about  Hitler." 

At  another,  she  is  saying,  "Our  minister 
talked  to  htm.  He  said,  'Let  the  government 
worrj'  about  human  dignity.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  napalm  the  women  and  children.'  But 
It  had  no  effect.  He'd  Just  start  yelling 
about  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

"So  the  day  his  draft  card  arrived,  he  left 
for  Canada. 

"I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  Canadian." 


Inside  the  12-page  pamphlet  are  helpful 
hints  for  would-be  draft  dodgers.  Among 
other  things,  it  recommends  that  the  evad- 
ers appear  neat  and  honest,  bring  money, 
cross  at  peak  tourist  hours  to  avoid  too  close 
an  examination  and  be  prepared  to  show 
Canadian  immigration  officials  that  they  can 
establish  themselves  in  jobs. 

It  cautions  them  that  avoiding  the  draft 
"is  probably  not  an  acceptable  reason  for 
wanting  to  enter  the  country"  and  tells  them 
how  to  achieve  "landed  Immigrant  status." 
the  designation  for  anyone  who  has  been 
lawfully  admitted  in  Canada  for  permanent 
residence. 

The  booklet  points  out  that,  once  In  this 
category.  Americans  are  allowed  to  hold  Jobs, 
and  within  five  years  can  apply  for  full  citi- 
zenship. 

It  also  warns  that  liberal  though  the  Im- 
mleration  standards  are.  Canada  will  turn 
down  prostitutes,  homosexuals,  mentally  or 
physically  defective  persons,  deserters,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  ex-convlcts  and  subversives. 

Campus  radicals,  peace  marchers  or  civil 
rights  advocates  do  not  fall  Into  the  last 
category,  the  pamphlet  points  out.  adding 
that  about  the  only  reason  you  need  give  for 
wanting  to  enter  is  something  suitably  vague 
about  better  Job  opportunities,  cheaper  edu- 
cation, more  freedom. 

Questions  about  draft  status  simply  are 
not  asked,  either  at  the  border  or  by  most 
employers  and  landlords  In  the  bigger  cities. 

Rich  Paterak.  a  23-year-old  Deadham. 
Mass..  native  with  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Just  a  trace 
of  a  Boston  accent,  described  Just  how  easv 
it  is. 

"My  wife  and  I  talked  It  over,  told  our 
parents  what  we  were  planning,  and  Just  got 
in  the  car  and  left  We  were  all  dressed  up 
and  we  had  about  $2,500  we  had  saved,  so  no 
one  paid  much  attention  to  us.  Besides,  my 
wife  has  a  teacher's  certificate  and  they  need 
teachers  up  here." 

Paterak,  who  makes  al>out  $25  a  week 
working  for  SUPA's  Toronto  office  had  worked 
for  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America) 
In  LovilsvlUe  and  Chicago  before  going  north. 

An  extremely  literate  young  man  who  Is 
well  grounded  In  Vietnamese  history,  Paterak 
said,  "all  of  a  sudden  it  Just  seemed  point- 
less." 

"Here  we  were  working  to  fight  slums  and 
all  the  time  we  were  afraid  all  our  work 
would  be  undone  during  a  war.  1  had  read 
articles  about  draft  dodging  in  Canada  so 
we  Just  left." 

He  and  his  wife  reached  Toronto  last  fall 
and  although  Paterak  has  not  received  an  in- 
duction notice,  he  is  classified  1-A  and  does 
not  Intend  to  return  when  he  Is  called.  "I 
Just  sent  them  a  change  of  address  form."  he 
said,  "and  I  guess  I'll  tell  them  I'd  rather  not 
do  it  when  I'm  called." 
What  did  his  parents  think  of  his  declsloo? 
'Well,  my  wife's  folks  were  pretty  upset, 
but  my  father  just  said  he  uxisn't  going  to 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  life.  Uy  mother 
was  worried  because  she  knew  I  would  never 
be  able  to  come  back,  but  I  have  a  grand- 
father who  left  Poland  to  avoid  conscription, 
so  it  wasn't  so  bad.  telling  them." 

Would  he  risk  going  home,  for  example.  If 
one  of  his  parents  were  111  or  died  and  what 
would  hapjjen  if  he  did? 

"I'd  be  picked  up  pretty  fast.  The  FBI 
probably  has  my  picture,  they're  always 
around  at  protest  marches  or  war  demonstra- 
tions, and  even  if  I  did  manage  to  get  home, 
there  are  a  lot  of  patriots  who'd  be  glad  to 
turn  me  In . 

THEY'RE    CANDID 

"You  know,  it's  strange.  For  a  long  time 
the  American  Legion  types  used  to  say,  'if 
you  don't  like  it  here,  why  don't  you  go 
somewhere  else?'  Well,  we  did  and  that 
makes  them  even  madder." 

Paterak,  who  says  the  only  war  he  would 
be  willing  to  fight  in  would  be  a  revolution. 
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claims  he  Is  not  a  pacifist,  although  he  said 
he  would  have  had  misgivings  about  serving 
In  World  War  II. 

Living  In  an  •80-a-month,  one-bedroom 
apartment,  he  la  typical  ot  a  large  segment  of 
young  American  "protestors"  In  Canada  In 
that,  technically,  he  has  not  yet  dodged  any- 
thing. 

In  theory,  he,  like  many  others,  could  still 
change  his  mind  when  he  gets  his  Induction 
notice,  and  report  when  ordered  without 
being  prosecuted. 

"But  I  don't  know  anyone  who  has  gone 
back.     I  know  I  won't.  '  he  said. 

Though  there  are  no  figures  available  on 
draft-eligible  Americans  in  Canada,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  alone  admits  to  having  400 
enrolled. 

E.  M.  Davidson,  director  of  admissions,  says 
he  doubts  any  significant  number  plan  to 
use  the  school  to  evade  the  draft  because,  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  U.S.  student  must 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  college  In 
the  states  to  qualify  for  admission.  This,  he 
feels,  tends  to  indicate  that  these  are  serious 
older  students,  not  Just  boys  looking  for  a 
way  out. 

However,  in  neighboring  Quebec  or  the  far 
western  province  of  British  Columbia.  David- 
son said,  no  such  rigid  academic  standards 
are  applied  to  Americans. 

There,  most  of  the  self-acknowledged  draft 
dodgers  are  college  graduates  subject  to  Im- 
minent induction  In  the  U.S 

Norman  Rich,  a  S.in  FYanclsco  painter  who 
went  to  Vancouver  with  the  help  of  a  draft- 
evasion  organization  run  by  professors  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and  Simon 
Fraser  University,  Is  25      His  reasons? 

I  have  H  thing  about  the  idea  that,  at  a 
certain  age.  you  are  taken  out  of  a  civilized 
life  and  turned  Into  a  machine  that  has  no 
choice  and  whose  only  Job  Is  to  take  aw.iy 
life." 

John  Callender.  a  Connecticut  n.UUc  now 
living  in  Montreal  and  combining  his  studies 
at  Sir  George  Williams  University  with  a  job 
as  a  cataloguing  clerk,  is  24. 

He  cro-ssed  the  border  because  he  felt,  "I 
am  the  Judge  o£  what  I  should  do  and  what 
I  should  be  " 

But  despite  these  pious  disclaimers,  one 
irony  seems  to  have  eluded  these  new  Amer- 
ican expatriates: 

If  the  Vietnam  war  ends  and  draft  calls 
are  cut  to  the  bone,  they  will  be  rebels  with- 
out a  cause.  sUiteless  men  with  nothing  to 
protest. 

For  all  their  highly  articulate  argumnits 
about  the  advantages  of  Canadian  citizen- 
ship—  louer  tases  and  liring  costs,  better 
travel  and  ernployment  opportunities,  more 
freedom  and  less  pressure  -you  can  detect  a 
sort  of  uistfulness  tchen  a  Tom  Hathaway 
contemplates  life  in  Toronto  rcith  a  brand 
new  Canadian  icife. 

"I'm  a  pacifist.  It's  a  moral  thing.  I  will 
Just  have  to  stay  here  and  live,  raise  a  fam- 
ily maybe  It's  not  any  different,  but  my 
mother,  |the  only  one  left  in  the  family  | 
misses  me" 

There  are  other  problems,  too,  aside  from 
those  caused  by  severing  all  connections 
with  families  and  friends. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  that  a  youth  ac- 
tually under  Indictment  for  draft  dodging 
cannot  legally  accept  financial  help  from 
his  parents  without  the  risk  of  Involving 
them,  under  U.S.  law.  In  aiding  and  abetting 
a  fugitive. 

Another  Is  that  Americans,  whatever  their 
reasons  for  being  there,  are  not  terribly  pop- 
ular In  Canada,  probably  because  U.S.  money 
controls  so  much  of  the  Canadian  economy 
and  Canadians  resent  It. 

The  draft  dodgers,  welcomed  with  open 
arms  now  because  it  Is  one  way  of  pulling 
the  American  eagle's  tall  feathers,  will,  after 
all.  eventually  be  taking  Jobs  away  from  na- 
tive Canadians. 

Anonymity   in   huge   cities   like   Montreal 


and  Toronto,  whose  populations  exceed  two 
million.  Is  easy  for  a  man  In  his  208,  Just  as 
easy  as  it  Is  In  this  country,  where  no  one 
pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  self  pro- 
claimed Individualists. 

Anonymity  later,  when  It  comes  to  char- 
acter references  and  Job  resumes,  could  be- 
come an  entirely  different  matter. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
Canada.  Itself  a  NATO  ally  of  the  U.S..  could 
become  Involved  In  a  war  that  would  be  Just 
as  abhorrent  to  the  new  breed  of  exp.itrl.ites 
as  the  current  one  In  Vietn;un. 

Tony  Hyde,  a  21 -year-old  Canadian  rep- 
resentative of  the  Toronto  SUPA  organiza- 
tion, summed  up  the  Americans'  dilemma 
quite  neatly. 

"It's  a  big  decision  for  these  boys,  because 
all  Americans,  deep  down,  are  patriots.  Its 
a  very  human  kind  of  problem  .  .  leaving 
their  parenUs.  their  girl  friends  ...  to  come 
up  here  a:j  an  expression  of  their  moral  prin- 
ciples ■■ 

THE  HONORABLE  BRUCE  BROMLEY, 
SPECIAL  COUNSEL  ON  THE  PART 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  THE  ADAM  CLAYTON 
POWELL   MATTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  KupfermanI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  recall  my  concern  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  on  the  question  of  re- 
tention of  counsel  to  defend  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  various  persons 
served  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
civil  action  file  No.  559-67,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr..  et  al..  plaintiff  v.  John  W. 
McCormack.  et  at.,  defendants  <see  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  9.  1967,  at 
page  6036  et  seq  .  and  more  specifically 
at  page  e048,  with  respect  to  H.  Res. 
376'. 

I  therefore  was  quite  pleased  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
appointed,  as  special  counsel,  my  con- 
stituent and  friend,  the  Honorable  Bruce 
Bromley  of  New  York  'see  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Tuesday,  March  14,  at 
page  6603. 

With  the  current  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  litigation,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  its  Members  some  information 
about  its  special  counsel.  Hon.  Bruce 
Bromley.  There  follows  the  biographical 
sketch  from  "Who's  Who  in  America," 
but,  of  course,  it  cannot  really  do  justice 
to  his  longtime  record  of  public  service 
In  many  civic  matters  and  his  preemi- 
nence at  the  bar. 

The  merits  of  the  specific  litigation 
aside,  we  could  not  have  more  competent 
or  more  understanding  repersentation. 
and  the  House  and  its  Members  are  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  counsel  made  by 
the  Speaker,  and  I  commend  the  Speaker 
for  it. 

(From  -Who's  Who  in  America"] 

Bromley.  Bruce,  lawyer;  born  Pontlac, 
Michigan,  March  20,  1893;  s.  Peter  Brewater 
and  Sarah  Suydam  iDUmasi  B.;  A  B..  Univ. 
Michigan,  1914,  LL.D.  (hon.),  1949;  LLB  , 
Harvard,  1917;  LL.D.  (hon.).  Union  U..  Sche- 
nectady, 1958;  m.  Esther  Baldwin.  May  10. 
1922;  children — Stephen  Baldwin,  Peter 
Brewster,  Bruce  (dec),  Sarah  Suydam  (Mrs. 
Cory  B.  KUvert).  Admitted  to  NY.  Bar. 
1920;  assoc.  firm  Cravath.  Swalne  &  Moore. 
N.Y.C,   1923  26,  partner.   1926-49.  50—;  asso. 


Judge  N.Y.  State  Ct.  Appeals,  1949;  Sterling 
lectr.  Yale  La.w  School  1933-38,  46-47.  Dlr. 
IBM  Corp  ,  1958—.  Mem.  Lawyers  Com.  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  1963 — ,  Mayor  NYC. 
Bd.  Ethics,  1961 — ,  Nat.  Com.  Study  Anti- 
trust Laws,  1953 — .  Fellow  Am.  Coll.  Trial 
Lawyers;  mem.  Assn.  Bar  City  NY,  N  Y 
County  Lawyers  Assn..  Am.,  N.Y.  State  b.u 
assns..  Met.  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  Home  10 
Gr.voie  Sq..  NYC  10028.  Office:  1  Cli  ist- 
Manhattan  Plaza,  NYC.  10005. 

jFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  1,  1967] 
Hou.'^E   Says    Court    Lacks    Right    To    Rule 

IN   Powell  Excltsion 

(By   Joseph   A.   Loftus) 

Washini;ton.  March  31. — The  Hou  e  cf 
Representatives  asked  the  Federal  Di&lrlct 
Court  here  today  to  throw  out  Adam  Clayton 
Powell's  suit  to  regain  his  seat.  It  con- 
tended the  court  lacked  power  to  Interfere  lu 
the  actions  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  brief  for  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
and  other  leaders  and  officers  of  the  House 
said  that  to  proceed  with  the  case  "would 
involve  the  court  in  political  questions  which 
under  the  constitutional  plan  of  separation 
of  powers  are  reserved  for  determination  b> 
the  legislative  branch." 

Mr.  Powell  was  excluded  by  the  House  oa 
March  1.  It  had  accused  him  of  misuse  of 
House  funds,  contempt  of  New  York  court 
orders  and  other  conduct  unbecoming  a 
member.  He  then  sued  for  a  preliminary 
Injunction  requiring  the  Speaker  to  swear 
him  in. 

Mr.  Powell's  counsel  has  until  Monday  to 
file  a  reply  to  today's  motion  by  the  House 
Oral  argument  on  a  preliminary  Injunction 
and  establishment  of  a  special  three-Judge 
court  win  be  heard  Tuesday  by  Judge  George 
L   Hart  Jr. 

Bruce  Bromley,  special  counsel  retained 
by  Speaker  McCormack  and  the  other  de- 
fendants, said  m  his  summary  of  argument 

"This  court  is  confronted  at  the  threshold 
with  the  fundamental  question  whether  It 
has  the  power  to  proceed  to  adjudication  of 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  complaint.  Clearly 
it  does  not,  for  reasons  that  are  basic  to  the 
separation  of  powers  within  our  government 

"The  court's  Inquiry  must  start  and  imme- 
diately end  with  the  express  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution,  contained  In  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 6,  Clause  1,  that  the  members  of  the 
House  are  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place.  Including  a  court,  for  what  they  may 
say  or  do  as  part  of  their  proceedings  " 

DEFENSE    STAND    DETAILED 

If  there  Is  any  Judicial  power  to  review 
such  decisions  as  the  exclusion  of  a  member- 
elect,  the  defense  said,  "It  extends  only  to 
determining  that  the  House  properly  inter- 
preted its  constitutional  powers  so  as  to 
exclude  Mr.  Powell  for  the  offenses  he  was 
found  to  have  committed." 

Lawyers  explained  that  that  meant  the 
House  believed  the  most  a  court  could  do 
would  be  to  .see  If  the  House  action  had  been 
arbitrary,  or  In  violation  of  some  other  p^rt 
of  the  Constitution,  su'-h  as  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  Powells  complaint  shows  on  :t-  face 
the  defendants'  brief  continued,  "that  Mr 
Powell  was  excluded  for  activities  unbecom- 
ing a  member  of  the  House.  Including  mis- 
use of  House  funds  and  contempt  oi  coun 
orders." 

"Tlie  complaint  does  not  allege."  it  con- 
tinued, "that  Mr.  Powell  was  excluded  '>e- 
cause  of  this  race,  religion  or  political  beliefs, 
statements  or  activities.  There  is  no  basis  for 
Judicial  intervention  Into  the  political  ques- 
tion of  how  the  House  should  Judge  the  qual- 
ifications or  behavior  of  Its  members." 

The  suit  by  Mr.  Powell  raised  the  raclM 
Isfue,  but  did  not  contend  he  was  excluded 
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because  he  was  a  Negro.  He  and  the  group  of 
constituents  who  Joined  In  filing  the  suit  al- 
leged that  they,  being  nonwhlte  citizens,  "are 
being  subjected  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  discrimination  based  upon  race  and  color 
forbidden"  by  the  Constitution. 

Five  of  Mr.  Powell's  co-plaintiffs  are  women 
who  complained  that  they  and  all  other 
qualified  women  electors  in  the  18th  District 
of  New  York  were  being  denied  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  Constitution. 

REJOINDES    BY    HOUSE 

The  House  reply  to  these  points  was: 
■Plaintiffs  apparently  claim  that  because 
Mr.  Powell  is  nonwhlte,  that  because  some 
also  are  female,  the  court  must  infer  auto- 
matically that  Mr.  Powell's  exclusion  was 
motivated  by  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  sex.  Such  Inferences  are  plainly  im- 
permissible and  the  allegations  of  the  com- 
plaint are,  therefore,  plainly  Insufficient." 

Mr.  Bromley,  the  House  Counsel,  cautioned 
that  the  relief  sought  by  Mr.  Powell  "would 
bring  the  Judicial  and  legislative  branches 
Into  the  conflict  prohibited  by  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers." 

"Judicial  direction  as  to  how  the  members 
of  the  House  should  vote  and  act  within  the 
House  would  violate  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  the  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  debate,  and  could  not  in  any 
event  be  enforced,"  he  said. 

"Similar  considerations  bar  the  grant  of 
any  relief  as  against  the  nonmembers  of  the 
House  delegated  by  the  House  to  Implement 
its  mandate  within  the  chamber. 

"Just  as  a  court  has  no  power  to  direct  a 
member  to  take  or  refrain  from  taking  a  par- 
ticular action  In  the  House,  it  lacks  power  by 
Injunction  or  mandamus  to  direct  a  non- 
member  agent  charged  by  the  members  with 
executing  their  will  to  take  or  refrain  from 
taking  particular  action  within  the  House, 
This  conclusion  derives  not  only  from  com- 
monsense  but  from  applicable  doctrines  of 
legislative  and  sovereign   Immunity. 

Lawyers  who  worked  on  the  brief  with  Mr. 
Bromley  Included  Lloyd  Cutler,  Louis  F. 
Oberdorfer,  Max  O,  Truitt  Jr  .  Timothy  B. 
Tyk,  James  S.  Campbell,  and  Wilmer,  Cutler 
&  Pickering,  all  of  Washington.  Also.  John 
R  Hupper,  Thomas  D.  Barr,  'V'lctor  M.  Earle 
2d,  Jay  E.  Gerber,  and  Cravath.  Swalne  & 
Moore,  of  New  York. 


SOVIETS  SEEK  SUBMARINE 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  fi-om 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  nations  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  acquire  from  the  United  States 
increasingly  more  advanced  equipment, 
machines,  and  technical  and  industrial 
processes.  Regrettably  all  too  often 
they  have  succeeded  as  the  administra- 
tion has  systematically  sought  to  weaken 
controls  on  exports. 

There  is  a  saying:  "give  an  inch  and 
they'll  take  a  mile."  How  far  the  inch 
could  be  stretched  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Soviet's  open  bid,  a^  reported  in  the 
press,  to  piuchase  a  prized  deep-sea 
research  submarine,  the  Star  III.  an 
offspring  of  oui-  Polaris  submarine  tech- 
nology, developed  and  manufactured  In 
the  United  States. 

When  the  Soviets  made  an  offer  to  buy 
i>tar  in  over  a  month  ago.  the  firm 
*nich  manufactures  it  immediately  con- 
tacted the  State  Department  asking  for 
Mvice  and  instructions.    At  the  present 


time,  according  to  my  understanding, 
this  matter  is  being  studied  by  the  State 
Department. 

It  is  easily  imderstood  why  the  Soviets 
would  be  eager  to  own,  test,  and  examine 
at  their  leisiu-e  a  working  model  of  the 
Star  III  embodying  advanced  submarine 
technology  and  workmanship. 

The  manufacturer  of  Star  III,  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  is 
the  principal  designer  and  builder  of  our 
Polaris  submarines.  General  Dynamics 
is  recognized  as  one  of  our  foremost 
producers  in  a  variety  of  areas,  such  as 
marine  systems,  aircraft,  and  the  nuclear 
and  space  fields. 

Surely  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
from  the  wide  range  of  research  sub- 
mersibles  available  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  the  Soviets  have  chosen  to 
obtain  the  one  produced  by  the  builder  of 
the  American  Polaris  fleet.  I  am  sure 
that  our  intelligence  experts  would  leap 
at  the  chance  to  examine  a  similar  pro- 
totype of  the  Soviet  state  of  the  art  in 
this  field  of  technology. 

Since  Star  III  is  intended  for  ocean 
research,  to  do  the  job  requires  a  hull 
strength  capable  of  withstanding  pres- 
sures at  great  depths.  Such  an  eviron- 
ment  demands  technology  conceivably 
well  beyond  the  grasp  of  present  Soviet 
know-how. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Soviet  en- 
gineers, well  practiced  in  exploiting  for- 
eign technology,  would  not  have  first 
crack  at  the  Star  III.  It  is  also  sound 
speculation  that  it  might  never  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  Black  Sea  for  exploration 
purposes,  which  is  the  reason  cited  by 
the  Soviets  as  to  why  they  want  the  sub- 
marine, but  rather  that  it  would  go 
straight  to  the  laboratory  to  be  taken 
apart  piece  by  piece. 

The  Soviet  request,  then,  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  What  is  difficult  to 
understand,  however,  is  how  the  U.S. 
Government  could  give  any  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  sale.  I  can  think  of 
no  technical  field  more  vital  to  our  na- 
tional survival  than  the  design  of  sub- 
marines, and  no  country  in  whose  hands 
this  technology  would  present  a  greater 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  countjy 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  therefore  my  hope,  and,  I  am  sure, 
the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  that  there  will  be  a  firm 
denial  of  the  Soviet  request  to  acquire 
the  Star  III. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  what  the  work- 
ers who  built  the  Star  III  submarine  say 
about  the  matter.  According  to  a  news- 
paper article  which  was  published  in  the 
March  8,  1967,  issue  of  the  New  London, 
Conn.,  Day,  the  employees  where  Star 
III  is  built  have  made  a  strong  public 
protest  against  this  sale.  A  spokesman 
for  this  group  points  out  that — 

We  don't  feel  we  should  turn  over  any  of 
our  technological  know-how  In  any  area  to  a 
potential  enemy. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  these  citizens. 

When  vital  military  know-how  may  be 
at  stake,  we  cannot  err  in  judgment. 
We  cannot  give  the  benefit  of  doubt  to 
the  other  side.  In  the  interest  of  our 
national  security  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  insure  that  vital  secrets 


are  protected  and  I  have  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  my  deep  concern 
about  the  Soviet  attempts  to  acquire  the 
Star  III  and  called  on  the  Department  to 
reject  the  proposal. 


OVERSEAS  AID 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent statement,  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  endorsed  the  Presidents  foreign 
aid  policy  and  urged  Congress  "to  give 
prompt  and  overwhelming  support  to 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  new  funds  for  1968  foreign  aid." 

The  statement  illtiminates  the  orga- 
nization's position  on  foreign  aid  and 
presents  a  clear  and  businesslike  view  of 
our  foreign  aid  objectives  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  I 
therefore  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExEctrrivE  Coun- 
cil ON  Overseas  Aid,  Bal  Harbour.  Pla., 
Pebruart  26.  1967 

In  the  present  international  situation, 
overseas  aid  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
nations  foreign  policy  for  preserving  world 
peace,  promoting  freedom  and  fostering  eco- 
nomic progress  based  on  social  Justice. 

In  this  recognition,  the  AFL-CIO  urges 
Congress  to  give  prompt  and  overwhelming 
support  to  President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
$3.1  billion  in  new  funds  for  1968  foreign  aid. 

The  President  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  calling  on  the  countries  devoted  to 
peace,  democracy  and  human  well-being  for 
maximum  cooperation  In  helping  the  devel- 
oping nations  achieve  freedom  from  hunger, 
tyranny  and  war.  Such  concerted  efforts 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  mankind  and  addi- 
tionally they  would  strengthen  the  recipient 
nations'  social  base  against  subversion  by 
Communists  and  other  reactionary  forces  and 
thus  tend  to  discourage  aggressive  adven- 
turers endangering  world  peace. 

The  Executive  Council  rejects  the  notion 
that  the  Foreign  Aid  program  is  a  wasteful 
give-away  or  policy  of  futile  philanthropv. 
Though  comparatively  prosperous,  our  own 
country  has  a  better  chance  of  attaining 
broadly-based  stable  prosperity  in  a  peace- 
ful world  not  weighed  down  by  impoverish- 
ment, ignorance,  illness  and  dictatorship. 

Moreover,  our  country's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  has  prevented,  as  well  as  on  what  it  has 
performed. 

The  world  would  be  far  different  today  if 
we  had  not  aided  free  Europe  and  Japan. 
Israel  and  India.  Jordan,  Brazil  and  the 
Republic  of  China.  Kenya  and  Korea.  Chile 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  among  others. 
No  one  can  deny  that,  if  left  unaided,  the 
developing  countries  would  have  been  en- 
dangered by  explosive  squalor  and  chaos 
which  could  only  have  provided  fuel  for  more 
wars. 

Instead,  today,  western  Europe.  Canada, 
and  Japan  have  been  giving  about  J2  billion 
a  year  in  aid  to  the  developing  countries  to 
achieve  social  and  economic  progress.  While 
we  believe  they  should  provide  more  aid. 
■what  they  are  doing  confirms  the  essential 
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effectiveness  of  our  country's  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

The  Increased  assistance  rendered  by  na- 
tions we  once  helped  accounts,  In  some  meas- 
ure, for  the  decline  of  our  aid  burden  In  re- 
cent years.  When  the  Marshall  Plan  waa 
started,  our  economic  aid  constituted  2% 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Then,  11.5% 
of  our  Federal  budget  was  earmarked  for  for- 
eign aid.  In  contrast,  for  the  year  1965,  our 
overseas  economic  assistance  toolc  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP  and  about  2% 
of  our  Federal  budget.  And,  as  President 
Johnson  has  pointed  out,  "the  combined 
value  of  our  economic  and  food  aid  Is  less 
than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  na- 
tional Income." 

The  Executive  Council  has  often  called  for 
an  annual  foreign  aid  authorization  at  least 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Wo  reaffirm  this  proposal.  An  author- 
ization of  1  percent  of  GNP  would  be  a  real- 
istic response  to  the  President's  admonition 
that  "In  the  long  run,  the  wealthy  nations 
cannot  survive  on  Islands  of  abundance  in  a 
world  of  hunger,  slclcness  and  despair." 

It  is  in  our  own  national  Interest  to  do 
everything  to  reduce  the  gap  between  the 
richer  and  the  poor  nations  by  aiding  the 
latter's  industrial  development  and  enhanc- 
ing their  prosperity. 

The  net  outflow  of  dollars  attributable  to 
AID  has  hardly  affected  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  was  far  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  AID  program's  stimulus 
to  exports  and  jobs. 

No  doubt,  aid  to  the  new  nations  Is  a  more 
complex  and  difficult  process.  It  will  take 
longer  to  realize  the  fruits  of  our  assistance 
programs  and  to  attain  decisive  results  in  the 
industrially  under-developed  areas.  It  takes 
more  time,  effort  and  greater  outside  assist- 
ance to  help  the  emerging  nations  develop 
the  necessary  modern  social,  economic  and 
cultural  changes  and  institutions. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  help  these  peoples 
achieve  Industrialization  and  modernization 
without  repeating  the  tragic  cost  in  human 
exploitation  and  degradation  Incurred  by  the 
industrial  revolution  in  western  Europe  and 
by  the  forced  industrialization  and  collectiv- 
ization in  the  Communist  countries. 

Over  the  years,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  conceiving  AID  programs  and  admin- 
istering them.  Experience  has  to  be  gained 
and  errors  have  to  be  corrected.  The  AID 
program  now  proposed  by  the  President  has 
the  advantage  of  two  decades  of  experience 
behind  it — experience  under  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations. 

On  this  basis,  the  Executive  Council  wel- 
comes the  President's  proposal  "to  provide 
the  continuity  needed  for  sound  manage- 
ment" by  requesting  "authorizations  cover- 
ing two  years." 

■We  likewise  support  the  President  In  his 
emphasis  that  "the  development  Job  Is  pri- 
marily the  respon.slbliity  of  the  developing 
countries  themselves."  AID  will  be  increas- 
ingly geared  to  helping  nations  help  them- 
selves. 

Thus,  every  nation  aided  by  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
major  portion  of  the  resovirces  required  for 
the  development.  Today.  India  and  Turkey 
finance  more  than  75',  of  their  development 
programs  from  their  own  resources.  Re- 
cipient countries  would  be  required  to  show 
that  they  are  Improving  their  own  agricul- 
tural output  before  they  can  be  eligible  for 
American  aid. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  AID  dollars  are  now 
seldom  given  directly  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. Most  of  current  American  AID  In- 
volves the  financing  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  specific  projects.  Their  feasibilities 
and  priorities  are  carefully  considered  In 
advance.  In  the  fiscal  year  1965,  more  than 
90'"^  of  the  AID-flnanced  commodities  were 
purchased  from  American  firms.  Over  $80 
million   were    paid   U.S.   shipping   Unes   tot 


transporting  these  cargoes.  In  the  coming 
year,  well  over  85%  ol  AID  expenditures  will 
be  for  purchasing  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices.    This  compares  with  but  42";    In  1960. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  always  Insisted  that  our 
country's  AID  program  should  be  directed 
and  administered  In  such  a  way  as  to  help 
the  growth  of  democratic  Institutions,  like 
free  trade  unions  and  cooperatives,  In  the 
less  developed  countries. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  the  AFL-CIO 
and  organizations  like  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  and  the 
African-American  Labor  Center  have  played 
in  this  work  and  we  Intend  that  It  shall  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

We  have  persistently  sought  to  have  U.S. 
AID  efforts  geared  to  improving  the  living 
standards  of  the  people,  no  less  than  to 
advancing  their  rate  of  national  economic 
growth.  In  this  spirit.  American  labor  has 
actively  championed  agricultural  reforms, 
better  working  conditions,  higher  educa- 
tional levels,  improved  health  and  social 
projects. 

We  heartily  approve  the  President's  request 
for  authorization  "to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Self  Help"  which  will 
"consist  of  members  from  both  parties,  from 
the  business  community,  from  labor,  from 
universities   and   from  other   walks   of   life." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  approach  foreign 
aid  In  a  narrow  business  sense.  Our  humani- 
tarian traditions,  democratic  heritage  and 
our  deep  concern  for  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  our  children  will  live  do  not  permit 
the  American  people  to  revert  to  any  policy, 
like  scuttling  foreign  aid,  which  would— In 
effect— be  isolationist.  We  help  others  not 
because  we  seek  their  gratitude.  We  help 
others  because  our  highest  ideals  and  most 
vital  interests  require  a  world  free  from 
tyranny,  poverty  and  war. 

The  Executive  Council  rejects  as  baseless 
the  notion  that  "we  give  to  conquer."  We 
likewise  repudiate  as  outright  slander  the 
contention  of  those  who  brand  our  country's 
AID  effort  merely  as  "an  Instrument  of  cold 
war"  or  "national  charity." 

Between  1945-1960,  our  country  pumped 
in  about  $22  billion  as  aid  to  developing  na- 
tions. In  the  past  12  years,  the  U.S.  has  dis- 
tributed $15.5  billion  in  surplus  food  around 
the  world.  Our  country  has  given  thirty 
times  as  much  aid  to  other  countries  as  all 
the  Communist  nations  put  together.  Here 
Is  no  "arrogance  of  power." 

America  has  neither  sought  nor  acquired  a 
foot  of  foreign  soil  in  return.  The  American 
people  can  be  Justly  proud  that  no  other 
nation  in  history  has  done  as  much  for  safe- 
guarding and  strengthening  freedom  and  as- 
sisting economic  progress  based  on  social 
Justice. 

CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  LIB- 
ERALIZE THE  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
PORATIONS 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and    include   extraneous   matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  designed  to  provide  more  equitable 
treatment  of  private  business  develop- 
ment corporations  by  liberalizing  the  tax 
treatment  of  their  bad  debt  reserves. 

Under  present  Federal  tax  law  two 
types  of  tax  deductions  may  be  made  to 


offset  losses  occurring  from  bad  debts. 
First,  an  uncollectable  debt  may  be  de- 
ducted from  current  taxable  Income  at 
the  time  It  becomes  uncollectable.  Sec- 
ond, a  fund  may  be  built  up  out  of  cur- 
rent income  as  a  reserve  against  bad 
debts.  The  amount  that  may  be  allo- 
cated to  this  reserve  fund  is  controlled 
by  law,  and  may  be  deducted  from  cur- 
rent income.  This  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing taxable  income  by  the  amount  of 
the  addition  to  the  reserve. 

At  present  no  special  provisions  for 
the  tax  treatment  of  reserves  for  bad 
debts  are  applicable  to  business  develop- 
ment corporations.  These  corporations 
are  permitted  only  the  same  deduction 
for  bad  debt  reserves  as  ordinary  busi- 
nesses, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
financial  risks  are  ordinarily  higher  than 
those  of  most  ordinary  businesses.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  more  realistic  re- 
serve deduction  for  business  develop- 
ment corporations.  It  would  allow  de- 
duction of  additions  to  reserves  of  up 
to  10  percent  of  outstanding  loans. 

A  private  business  development  cor- 
poration is  a  corporation  designed  to 
promote  industry  in  a  specific  State  or 
area.  It  carries  out  this  objective  pri- 
marily by  lending  to  small  businesses  that 
cannot  obtain  funds  through  normal 
lending  channels.  Business  development 
corporations  are  organized  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Often,  however,  they  are  made 
up  of  private  citizens,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, or  other  local  business  organiza- 
tions interested  in  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  an  area.  They 
usually  obtaiii  funds  by  issuing  stock  or 
borrowing  from  member  organizations. 
Business  development  corporations  are 
not  organized  primarily  as  profitmak- 
ing  organizations:  rather  they  are  de- 
signed to  foster  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  an  area.  Thus,  they  ordinarUy 
operate  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  such 
dividends  as  have  been  distributed  have 
been  minimal. 

Private  business  development  corpora- 
tions are  thus  different  in  purpose  from 
ordinai-y  lending  institutions.  This  bUl, 
in  fact,  is  designed  to  apply  only  to  those 
business  development  corporations  that 
make  loans  to  small  businesses  that  have 
been  refused  credit  from  banks— as  de- 
fined in  section  581  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954, 

Federal  tax  policy  has  been  liberal  to 
other  groups  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic welfare  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion. Such  groups  include  savuigs  and 
loan  associations,  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies, cooperatives,  and  private  invest- 
ment companies. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  are  a 
notable  example  of  how  a  liberal  tax 
policy  can  stimulate  economic  growth. 
Before  1952.  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  accorded  outright  exemption 
from  the  Federal  income  tax,  and  there- 
after they  were  permitted  to  retain  re- 
serves tax  free  until  the  total  of  reserves, 
surplus,  and  individual  profits  equaled 
12  percent  of  deposits.  Recently  this  tax 
benefit  has  been  reduced,  but  during  the 
period  when  these  organizations  were 
undergoing  rapid  growth  and  providing 
substantial  loans  to  finance  home  build- 
ing, the  Uberal  tax  treatment  undoubt- 
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edly  played  an  important  role  in  helping 
them  achieve  their  success. 

Small  business  investment  companies 
have  also  been  granted  liberal  tax  treat- 
ment of  their  reserves  for  bad  debts. 
These  companies  were  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
small  businesses.  These  investment 
companies  are  allowed  to  establish  bad 
debt  reserves  equal  to  10  percent  of  their 
outstanding  loans,  for  the  period  1959- 
68.  In  some  cases,  where  the  facts  war- 
rant, the  reserves  may  even  exceed  the 
10-percent  limit. 

Business  development  corporations  are 
still  in  a  developmental  stage.  Their 
primary  objective  is  the  stimulation  of 
economic  growth  through  loans  to  mar- 
ginal borrowers.  These  facts,  in  con- 
junction with  historical  Federal  tax  pol- 
icy, point  to  the  justice  of  more  liberal 
tax  provisions  for  the  bad  debt  reserves 
of  business  development  corporations. 

The  desirability  of  such  treatment  is 
particularly  obvious  in  light  of  current 
policy  fostering  regional  economic  devel- 
opment. The  value  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations  is  most  apparent  in 
areas  of  underemployment.  Here,  pri- 
vate development  corporations  can  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  governmental 
agencies  to  help  bring  about  economic 
betterment. 

Even  in  more  developed  areas,  private 
business  development  corporations  can 
provide  a  valuable  service.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  light  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  business  loans  throughout 
the  country.  In  this  situation  small 
marginal  borrowers  find  it  more  and 
more  diflScult  to  secure  the  necessary 
capital  to  insure  the  success  of  their  op- 
erations. The  business  development  cor- 
poration can  help  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  loans  in  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  alike. 

Many  States  have  shown  a  rapid 
growth  of  industry  in  recent  years,  and 
the  encouragement  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations  will  help  insure  the 
continuing  supply  of  capital  so  necessary 
if  industry  is  to  continue  to  grow.  The 
continued  growth  of  industry  in  every 
State  is  vitally  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  national  economy. 
One  way  to  help  maintain  this  growth  is 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  encourage 
private  business  development  corpora- 
tions through  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment of  their  bad  debt  reserves. 


THE  NEED  TO  ENACT  H.R.  6845,  A 
BILL  TO  SEE  THAT  EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION  IS  MAINTAINED  AS 
THE  MEDIUM  WITH  A  MESSAGE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  teacher  and  one  who  has  always 
been  vitally  interested  in  education,  I 
have  long  recognized  the  growing  con- 


tributions of  communications  to  the  field 
of  learning.  The  jet  speed  of  our  tech- 
nological revolution,  especially  in  the 
aiea  of  communications,  has  arrived 
faster  than  our  reflections  can  handle. 
Many  of  our  Nation's  schoolchildren  are 
living  in  an  electronic  environment  only 
to  enter  a  classroom  which  might  be 
operating  on  the  postulates  of  the  past. 
The  conflict  between  the  dynamic  world 
of  technological  advances  and  the  som- 
ber world  of  traditional  approaches  to 
leai-ning  is  upsetting  for  both  the  student 
and  the  schools.  What  is  needed  is  an 
immediate  desire  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tors to  yield  to  change  and  focus  their 
reflections  on  the  exciting  media  of  the 
futuie,  particularly  educational  tele- 
vision. 

The  medium  of  television  is  so  new  and 
yet  has  already  been  criticized  for  not 
living  up  to  its  potential.  Quite  recently 
an  entirely  new  jargon  has  appeared  in 
the  world  of  television :  public  television 
as  contrasted  with  educational  televi- 
sion so  that  the  public  will  regard  the 
medium  as  being  too  highbrow:  instruc- 
tional television  as  distinct  from  educa- 
tional television  to  single  cut  the  ad- 
vantages of  television  for  classroom  use; 
satellite  television  and  its  immediate  ap- 
plication for  international  communica- 
tions: and  quality  television  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  mass  programing  which 
focuses  on  the  size  of  its  audience.  But 
the  greatest  plea  for  excellence  in  educa- 
tional television  came  from  President 
Johnson  himself  in  his  messages  to  the 
90th  Congress  when  he  said : 

We  should  insist  that  the  public  interest 
be  fully  served  through  the  public's  air- 
waves. 

A  multitude  of  things  have  happened 
since  1900  and  many  of  them  have  re- 
sulted in  our  new  technology.  Today, 
television  enters  a  child's  life  at  such  an 
early  stage  that  he  is  often  planted  in 
front  of  a  TV  set  when  he  is  still  in 
diapers.  Children  will  watch  television 
and  do  watch  television,  but  the  majority 
of  the  programs  offered  to  them  are 
merely  a  device  to  keep  them  quiet  rather 
than  stimulate  their  curiosity  and  learn- 
ing. President  Johnson  proposed  that 
a  corporation  for  public  television  be 
established  to  provide  support  to  non- 
commercial television  and  help  local  sta- 
tions improve  their  proficiency. 

I  personally  endorse  the  President's 
recommendations  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  was  the  first  House  Member  to  do 
so.  The  subject  of  educational  television 
is  not  new  to  me  since  I  introduced  two 
bills  to  finance  educational  television 
before  the  President  announced  his  pro- 
posals. I  sincerely  hope  that  an  Educa- 
tional Television  Act  will  be  passed  in 
this  session  of  Congress  and  intend  to 
press  for  hearings  on  the  subject. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  the 
growing  interest  in  educational  television 
was  highlighted  at  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters'  con- 
ference held  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  month.  For  the  first  time,  the  dele- 
gates to  this  conference  were  not  in  the 
position  of  beggers  trying  to  win  support 
for  the  product  they  believed  in.  The 
awakening  of  the  promise  of  educational 
television  had  arrived  through  the  Ford 


Foundation's  plan  to  harness  communi- 
cations satellites  for  the  benefit  of  ETV 
and  the  Carnegie  Commission's  report 
advocating  public  television. 

At  last  the  dreams  of  the  great 
medium  of  educational  television  have 
been  realized.  I  hope  these  dreams  can 
become  a  reality,  the  kind  of  reality  that 
can  use  communication  t-o  erase  ignor- 
ance. Perhaps  the  vision  of  Interama 
of  which  I  was  the  legislative  author,  and 
its  goal  of  promoting  brotherhood  among 
the  Americas,  in  my  district  of  Florida 
can  be  the  beginning  of  a  grand  design 
for  educational  television.  I  see  the 
possibility  of  a  great  ETV  system  via 
satellites  to  the  underprivileged  nation- 
als in  Latin  America.  What  a  great  ex- 
change this  would  be  by  using  Interama 
as  the  master  station  to  bring  our  mes- 
sage of  democracy  to  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  This  exchange  of  culture 
would  be  both  ways  and  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  country  could  see  how  their 
counterparts  must  live  and  go  to  school. 
Educational  television  has  a  great  mes- 
sage to  offer  its  audience,  the  message  of 
leai-ning  and  hope. 


WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  these  days  about  cutting  back 
on  public  expenditures,  and  one  of  the 
favorite  targets  for  such  demands  are 
programs  designed  to  pursue  the  strug- 
gle against  poverty.  I  have  never 
understood  why  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers can  clearly  understand  tiat  it  is  nec- 
essary to  invest  money  in  machinery,  in 
building,  in  capital  improvement,  and 
yet  be  so  blind  to  the  necessity  and 
prudence  of  investing  money  in  human 
improvement. 

The  poverty  programs  are  investment*, 
in  human  capital  improvement.  Vic- 
tories in  this  struggle  ultimately  pay 
off — in  hard,  cold  cash.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Machinist,  we  are  shown 
how  the  work  experience  and  training 
program  can,  with  a  little  expendituie 
of  funds,  take  people  off  the  pubUc  as- 
sistance rolls  and  turn  them  into  pro- 
ductive, taxpaying  assets  to  the  Nation 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

Antipovekty  Program  Moves  32.000  Off 
Relief    Into    Jobs 

In  the  past  two  years  more  tlian  32  000 
illiterate  American  adults  liave  moved  off 
relief  rolls  into  paying  jobs  because  tlieir 
Government  cured  enougli  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  wTite.  It  is  one  of  the  victorious 
battles  in  tiie  war  on  poverty. 

On  tlie  average,  eacli  of  these  bottom-rung 
Americans  was  drav^'ing  S144  a  month  in 
relief  from  public  welfare  before  he  started 
training.  After  training,  most  were  able  to 
move  off  relief  and  take  jobs  at  an  average 
starting   w.ifre   of   $258   a    month       They    be- 
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cam©  tax-payers  instead  of  tax-eaters,  as 
President  Johnson  likes  to  say. 

These  are  results  of  a  Uttle-publlclzed 
anti-poverty  weapon  called  the  Work  Ex- 
perience and  Training  Program  directed  by 
US.  Welfare  Commissioner  Ellen  Winston 
In  600  communities. 

About  70.000  other  persons  are  now  In 
training.  On  the  basis  of  experience  over 
the  past  two  years,  about  36.000  of  these 
can  be  expected  to  complete  training  and  get 
a  Job.  The  others  will  fall  by  the  wayside 
for  a  variety  of  reasons — -poor  health,  in- 
ability to  keep  up  with  the  training  and 
other  factors. 

Trainees  have  been  about  equally  men  and 
women,  white  and  non-white.  More  than 
50,000  have  received  basic  Instruction  In 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — the  3  R's. 
Some  6,400  were  able  to  take  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  course  to  qualify  for  better 
paying  Jobs.  In  addition,  more  than  14.000 
men  and  women  have  developed  new  work 
skills  or  had  existing  skills  upgraded  through 
vocational  Instruction.  Many  others  got 
needed  medical  services.  Many  got  work 
experience  on  projects  to  beautify  city  areas 
or  construct  recreation  facilities. 

Here  are  two  case  histories: 

A  44-year-old  handicapped  man  with  a 
wife  and  three  children  had  been  on  relief 
In  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  area  for  16  years. 
With  impaired  vision,  he  was  convinced  he 
couldn't  get  a  Job.  Community  agencies 
hadn't  been  able  to  help  him. 

After  several  false  starts,  he  completed 
his  training  In  the  Work  Experience  pro- 
gram. Following  several  failures  to  find 
work,  he  finally  got  a  Job  as  a  building 
maintenance  man  at  $14.50  a  day.  He  has 
since  accepted  responsibility  for  two  other 
men  In  training. 

A  34-year-old  women  In  the  Tampa.  Pla., 
area  was  left  with  four  children  when  her 
husband  deserted  her.  She  had  a  tenth 
grade  education  and  had  been  on  relief  since 
1960.  Nervous  and  physically  run-down 
when  she  entered  the  Work  Experience  pro- 
gram, she  got  help  In  solving  her  home  prob- 
lems. Arrangements  were  made  to  care  for 
her  children  and  send  one  son  to  a  clinic. 

Through  the  program  she  gained  a  high 
school  equivalency  certlQcate,  completed 
training  as  a  laboratory  aide,  passed  an 
examination  and  now  has  a  laboratory  Job 
at  $220  a  month. 


THE  LATE  JACK  PIZZANO 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each 
successive  generation  of  our  country, 
there  Is  always  the  challenge  of  how 
best  to  serve  our  youth — to  stimulate 
them — to  instill  in  them  courage  and 
fortitude  and  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life — 
in  order  that  they  may  grow  into 
patriotic  strong  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
fostering  this  growth  and  development 
in  our  youth — particularly  today — is  that 
of  nurturing  their  desire  and  interest  in 
building  strong,  healthy  bodies.  With 
good  health  and  strong  bodies,  our  young 
people  are  better  equipped  to  mature  into 
adulthood  with  alert,  mature  minds. 

One  leading  citizen  of  my  city,  New 
Orleans,  -who  devoted  his  entire  working 
career  to  serving  young  people  in  this 
way  so  that  they  would  become  devoted 


citizens  of  this  great  country  was  the 
late  Jack  Pizzano,  who  passed  away  last 
month  in  his  adopted  city.  For  several 
years  prior  to  his  passing.  Jack— or  "the 
Champ "  as  he  was  affectionately 
known — was  the  supxervisor  of  health, 
safety,  and  physical  education  for  the 
New  Orleans  public  school  system.  In 
this  endeavor,  as  in  his  previous  posts  of 
responsibility.  Jack  acquitted  himself 
with  distinction  and  honor.  Jack  had 
served  in  my  city's  public  school  system 
for  35  years,  having  begun  his  career  as 
football  coach  at  Alcee  Fortier  High 
School.  For  more  than  20  years,  he  had 
served  in  the  post  of  supervisor  of  health, 
safety,  and  physical  education  for  all  the 
public  schools  of  New  Orleans. 

In  his  lifetime.  Jack  had  been  honored 
by  many  recreational  and  physical  fit- 
ness organizations  across  the  Nation  for 
his  good  works  for  the  young  people  of 
his  community.  He  passed  away  before 
he  could  receive  personally  one  of  the 
highest  honors  of  his  career.  On  the  day 
before  his  passing,  he  was  notified  that 
he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  12  out- 
standing physical  fitness  leaders  in  the 
United  States.  Jack  was  to  have  jour- 
neyed to  Washington.  DC,  to  receive 
this  coveted  honor  at  a  banquet  hosted 
by  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  evening  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel  here.  Today  he  was  to  have  been 
received  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House,  along  with  the  other  11 
regional  physical  fitness  leaders  of  our 
Nation. 

Jack  was  not  able  to  make  that  last 
journey,  but  "The  Champ"  came  to 
Washington  in  spirit.  His  wife,  Inez, 
ably  and  graciously  represented  him  at 
the  Jaycee  banquet  last  night,  and  she 
did  so  again  today  in  the  audience  with 
the  President. 

I  was  honored  to  have  joined  with  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Congressman 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  in  attending  the  ban- 
quet at  which  Mrs.  Pizzano  accepted  for 
her  husband  this  physical  fitness  award. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Pizzano 
was  a  public  servant  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word — he  was  engaged  in  working 
for  the  benefit  of  our  young  people,  and 
thus  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  its 
future.  Jack  Pizzano  realized  fully  the 
Importance,  in  this  rushing  world  of  ever- 
increasing  responsibility  for  the  United 
States,  that  we  must  have  strong  and 
healthy  citizens  of  stout  heart  and  mind. 
So  he  devoted  his  life  to  this  great  task, 
and  my  city  of  New  Orleans  and  State  of 
Louisiana  are  finer  places  in  which  to 
live  because  he  served  us  for  so  many 
years.  The  young  people  of  my  city  owe 
Jack  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  fine 
family  and  his  many  friends  in  New  Or- 
leans and  in  Louisiana. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint  a  news  story  from  the  Times-Pica- 
yune of  New  Orleans,  La.,  of  March  23, 
1967,  and  the  splendid  editorial  from  the 
Picayune  of  March  24,  1967.  The  story 
and  editorial  follow: 
New   Orleans  Health.  Physical  Education 

Official    Dead — Jack    Pizzano    Collapses, 

Dies   Unexpectedly 

Jack  Pizzano,  health,  safety  and  physical 
education  supervisor  for  New  Orleans  public 


schools  for  the  past  22  years,  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  at  7:30  pjn.  Wed- 
nesday while  visiting  the  home  of  friends. 
He  was  64. 

Mr.  Pizzano.  who  began  his  career  as  the 
first  football  coach  of  Fortier  High  School, 
had  served  a  total  of  35  years  with  the  school 
system  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
held  his  present  position  since  1945. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
Wednesday  night. 

A  graduate  of  Tulane  University  where  he 
was  active  in  football  and  boxing,  Mr.  Pu- 
zano  was  honored  Just  two  months  ago  when 
the  United  Stiites  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce named  him  Louisiana's  physical  fitness 
winner  for  the  year.  He  was  to  have  ap- 
peared April  2  In  Washington  to  accept  the 
honor. 

BACKED    TAX    HIKE 

Since  he  assumed  his  supervisory  position 
with  the  school  system  22  years  ago,  he  had 
witnessed  the  construction  of  23  gymnasiums 
and  90  blacktopped  outdoor  multiple  sports 
areas  In  the  city. 

Last  year  he  backed  the  sales  tax  hike  as 
an  "absolute  answer"  to  deterring  Juvenile 
delinquincy  and  preventing  school  students 
from  becoming  school  dropouts. 

For  many  years  he  fought  untiringly  for 
Improved  recreational  facilities  for  young- 
sters and  advocated  health  and  safety  prac- 
tices as  steps  toward  a  more  fulfilling  life. 
He  had  attended  physical  fitness  and  safety 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  and  had 
traveled  to  distant  nations  In  order  to  ex- 
pand his  knowledge  and  experience  in  these 
fields. 

In  1964  he  participated  In  the  National 
Conference  on  Intramurals  for  boys  and  girls 
of  elementary.  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
ages,  held  at  Michigan  State  University. 

driving  safety 

Among  the  many  positions  held  by  Mr. 
Pizzano  during  his  career  was  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Association  for  Health.  Phy- 
sical Education  and  Recreation.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  leadership  team  at  the  Teen- 
Age  Safety  Council  of  the  Southern  Safety 
Conference   In    1956. 

Mr.  Pizzano  had  also  been  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  driving  safety  and  had  lectured 
throughout  the  years  on  the  Importance  of 
careful  driver  training.  He  suptervlsed  the 
testing  of  thousands  of  New  Orleans  high 
school  students  and  analyzed  the  resulU, 
pointing   out  defects  In  driving  techniques. 

In  1950  he  spent  three  days  conferring 
with  police,  school  officials  and  school  stu- 
dents In  Bogalusa.  during  which  time  he 
reorganized  that  city's  school  police  system. 

After  receiving  his  early  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey  amd  Pennsylvania,  he 
entered  Tulane  and  was  graduated  in  1930. 
At  Tulane  he  lettered  In  football  and  was 
active  in  Boxing  and  baseball. 

He  won  the  heavyweight  boxing  champion, 
ship  of  the  Southeastern  Conference  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  as  a  Tulane  back  in  1926,  1927 
and  1929. 

After  being  graduated,  he  coached  boxing 
at  Tulane  part  time  and  served  as  part  time 
athletic  and  recreational  director  for  the 
A.  J.  Hlgglns  School.  He  was  a  former  ath- 
letic director  of  the  Louisiana  National 
Guard  and  was  the  athletic  consultant  for 
the  U.S.  War  Department  throughout  the 
Pacific  Theater  of  Operations  in  Worid  War 
II.  He  had  also  participated  In  conducting 
the  Pacific  Olympics  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  1946. 

For  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board.  Mr 
Pizzano  had  served  as  the  coordinator  of 
Civil  Defense  and  coordinator  of  fire  pre- 
vention. He  was  responsible  for  developing 
and  initiating  the  compulsory  physical  fit- 
ness program  In  1945  for  New  Orieans  pubUc 
school  students  from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade. 

Mr.  Plzzano's  memberships  included  tne 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  and  Traffic  Com- 
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mlttee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Hew  Orleans  Area;  the  School  Safety  Divi- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  New  Orleans  Safety 
Council;  the  First  Aid  Committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  the  Traffic  Committee 
of  the  MetropoUtan  Safety  Council:  the  local 
board  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

He  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Physical  Education.  Health 
and  Recreation;  a  member  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Intramurals;  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  Association 
of  Health.  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion; chairman  of  State,  city  and  County  Di- 
rectors of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation; 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  AAU. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  New 
Orleans  Golf  Association;  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  New  Orleans  Public 
School  Athletic  League;  a  director  of  the 
New  Orleans  Prep  Coaches'  Association;  a 
director  of  the  Public  Junior  High  School 
Athletic  Association,  and  a  member,  on  na- 
tional, regional,  state  and  local  levels,  of 
the  National  Safety  Council.  He  had  also 
written  a  number  of  physical  fitness  and 
safety  articles  tor  magazines  and  other 
periodicals. 

Mr.  Plzzano's  survivors  Include  his  widow. 
the  former  Miss  Inez  Commander;  two 
daughters,  Miss  Louise  IMzzano  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Lehder,  Jr.,  both  of  New  Orleans;  and 
four  brothers,  Louis  Pizzano  of  Baltimore, 
Md .  Calvin  Pizzano  of  Boston.  Mass..  An- 
thony Pizzano  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Vin- 
cent Pizzano  of  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


knew  his  Job;  knew  how  to  promote,  as  well 
as  execute  it. 

It  never  seemed  right  to  call  him  "Mr.",  ex- 
cept among  the  young.  So,  in  this  last  trib- 
ute, we  say  goodbye  only  to  "Champ":  And 
may  his  likes  increase. 


Jack  Pizzano 

The  old  "champ"  went  In  the  way  he 
wanted  It.  No  floundering  in  the  ring,  no 
long  ordeal  for  others,  no  holding  and  grab- 
bing; Just  the  clean,  decisive  knockout.  Jack 
Pizzano  meant  a  lot  to  a  lot  of  people — not 
only  because  of  his  long  string  of  achieve- 
ments in  his  chosen  field  of  physical  fitness 
for  youth;  but  because  in  his  valor,  bluff 
good-humor,  sympathy,  drive,  common  sense 
and  Insuppresslble  boyishness  many  saw  the 
kind  of  guy  they'd  mostly  like  to  be  and  the 
kind  they  wished  there  were  more  of. 

Nearly  everyone  was  "champ"  to  the 
"champ" — Just  a  sobriquet,  fondly  bestowed, 
dating  back  to  early  days  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity when  in  boxing  and  football  (and  per- 
sonality) he  became  an  extremely  popular 
figure.  His,  however,  was  far  from  the  un- 
fortunate case  of  the  perpetual  athlete,  sub- 
sisting on  the  past.  After  World  War  II,  In 
which  he  served  both  as  a  war  department 
consultant  In  the  Pacific  and  as  captain  of  a 
Louisiana  State  Guard  company,  he  entered 
in  earnest  on  fulfillment  of  his  vision  for 
upgrading  boys  and  girls  in  physique,  mo- 
rale, and  consideration  for  the  safety  of 
themselves  and  others. 

Besides  making  New  Orleans  public  schools 
&  model  along  this  line,  he  became  a  national 
pivot  In  formation  of  a  similar  program — 
generously  passing  along  his  ideas  and  ex- 
perience, never  ceasing  to  try  to  learn  more 
liimMlf.  We  have  had  many  occasions  to 
comment  on  this  program — Its  sound  ap- 
proach, broad  base,  practicability,  well- 
thought-out  detail,  multiple  usefulness,  and 
»<laptablUty  to  national  needs.  At  the  last 
he  was  engaged  In  a  million-dollar  project 
Involving  federal-supply  of  athletic  and  rec- 
reaUonai  equipment  here  for  economically 
handicapped  children.  Its  successful  com- 
pletion, a  matter  of  complexity  requiring 
peat  care,  was  due  for  news  report  at  an 
early  date. 

Amid  all  the  compliments,  hard  work,  ups 
and  downs,  he  remained  "the  sanae  old  Jack," 
wugh  when  he  had  to  be,  more  often  the 
other  way.  His  death  at  64.  was  foreshadowed 
arew  years  sUice:  he  had  to  give  up  a  few 
"ociai  pleasures,  but  few,  if  any,  could  detect 
»eif-plty  or  anything,  in  conduct,  other  than 
'oe  continued  beating  of  a  stout  heart.  He 
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NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XL 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  whole  concept  of  the  draft  runs 
counter  to  the  needs  of  a  modern,  tech- 
nical, highly  skilled  military  force. 
America's  defense  is  now  so  complex,  its 
demands  for  highly  trained  and  special- 
ized manpower  so  great,  that  the  old- 
fashioned  conscript  army,  in  which  many 
men  serve  short  terms  of  duty,  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  suited  to  the  needs  of 
modem  arms,  and.  at  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  expensive  to 
maintain. 

To  operate  this  sophisticated  defense 
system,  a  high-caliber  personnel  Is  de- 
manded by  the  Military  Establishment. 
Our  fleet  of  nuclear  submarines  requires 
the  greatest  degree  of  expertise  to  op- 
erate on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the 
crew.  Our  missile  system  is  guided  by 
complex  electronic  equipment.     At  the 


end  of  World  War  n  only  one  out  of  three 
enlisted  positions  in  all  branches  to  the 
service  were  in  the  electronics,  technical, 
or  mechanics  group  of  skills.  By  1965, 
these  occupational  categories  accounted 
for  46.5  percent  of  all  enlisted  jobs.  Yet 
perhaps  the  most  critical  problem  that 
our  Armed  Forces  faces  today  is  that  of 
retaining  experienced  personnel  in  these 
fields. 

De.spite  the  belief  hold  by  supporters  of 
conscription  that  the  draft  is  nothing 
more  than  a  manifestation  of  the  con- 
cept of  citizen  participation  in  the  coun- 
try's defense,  the  draft  actually  hurts 
the  professionalism  that  our  military 
forces  need.  Of  the  draftees,  for  exam- 
ple, 91  out  of  every  100  lea\e  the  armed 
services  as  quickly  as  they  can  at  the 
end  of  their  2  years.  In  the  officer 
ranks,  73  percent  of  those  who  receive 
the  commission  by  way  of  ROTC  do  not 
elect  to  remain  beyond  their  original 
obligation. 

The  draft  has  failed  to  provide  the 
quality  that  our  Armed  Forces  seek. 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin  observed  that : 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  service  pro- 
fessionalism would  be  increased,  and  the 
present  large  personnel  turnover  decreased, 
with  a  resultant  Increase  in  effectiveness,  if 
an  all-volunteer  force  could  be  recruited  and 
reenlisted.  Both  economy  and  combat  ef- 
fectiveness, therefore,  might  be  promoted 
by  replacement  of  the  draft  with  an  all- 
volunteer  system. 

The  following  chart  shows  how  dis- 
mally low  the  first  term  reenlistment 
rates  are  and  the  serious  problem  this 
poses  for  the  Armed  Forces: 
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JOHN  J.  LINNEHAN,  FEDERAL  CO- 
CHAIRMAN  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
REGIONAL  COMMISSION,  SPEAKS 
AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE 
JOINT  CIVIC  AGENCIES  OP 
GREATER  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  EILBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
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22.  John  J.  Linnehan,  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  the  newly  created  New  England 
Regional  Commission,  addressed  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Joint  Civic  Agencies 
of  Greater  Springfield  in  my  home  city 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  New  England  economic  develop- 
ment region  is  one  of  five  in  the  United 
States  designated  to  date  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  authority  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  with  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 
My  bill  was  H.R,  7093  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  signed  the  leg- 
islation into  law  on  August  26,  1965,  at 
the  White  House. 

The  New  England  economic  develop- 
ment region  was  formally  designated  in 
Washington  on  March  2,  1966.  at  the 
request  of  the  New  England  Senators 
and  Governors  led  by  Senator  Kennedy. 
It  is  the  only  economic  development  re- 
gion designated  under  the  law  which 
contains  the  entire  area  of  each  partic- 
ipating State.  The  four  other  regions 
contain  only  part  of  each  State. 

Mr.  Linnehan  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  New  England  Federal 
Cochairman  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  January  16,  1967.  He  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  New  England  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  has  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  New  England  delega- 
tion and  Governors. 

Mr.  Linnehan  is  well  qualified  for  his 
new  position,  having  both  business  and 
government  experience  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  Washington.  A  graduate  of 
Haverhill  High  School  in  Haverhill, 
Mass..  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
economics  and  government  from  Tufts 
University  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1954. 
He  Joined  the  C.  Frank  Linnehan  Co.,  in 
Haverhill,  and  became  the  manager  and 
director.  In  March  1962.  he  was  named 
special  assistant  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
Washington. 

He  remained  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  until  February  1965. 
when  he  assumed  the  position  of  director 
of  governmental  affairs  for  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  In  Wash- 
ington, a  post  held  until  President  John- 
son named  him  New  England  Federal 
cochairman. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion held  its  organizational  meeting  in 
Washington  on  March  20  last,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  this  session. 
The  State  members  of  the  commission 
unanimously  elected  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  State  cochairman, 
and  Gov.  John  W.  King,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  alternate  State  cochairman  of 
the  commission.  Governors  Volpe  and 
King  will  serve  in  these  offices  through 
December  31,  1967.  The  commission  will 
establish  a  planning  and  operation  di- 
vision in  Boston  and  a  Federal  program 
and  liaison  division  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  Mr. 
Linnehan's  speech  before  the  Joint  Civic 
Agencies  of  Greater  Springfield,  and  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  meeting  that 
appeared  in  the  March  23  edition  of  the 
Sprjngfield  Union: 


Statement  of  John  J.  Linnehan.  Federal 
Cochairman,  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission. AT  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Agencies  op  Greater  Spring- 
field.  March  22,   1967 

This  afternoon  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
ln.spect  the  Springfield  Urban  Renewal  area, 
the  new  highway  construction  area,  the  new 
regional  food  center,  and  your  new  Industrial 
Park.  The  City  of  Springfield.  Us  fine  mu- 
nicipal leadership,  the  officers  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Agencies,  and  all  Interested  and  dedi- 
cated Springfield  citizens  working  to  make  a 
new  and  better  area  ore  to  be  commended  for 
tills  combined  effort  for  Joint  purpose.  You 
all  can  be  Justly  proud  of  your  accomplish- 
ments to  date,  and  I  am  certain  these  are 
only  beginnings  of  more  to  come. 

Introduction  Your  Executive  Vice-Pre.sl- 
dent.  Paul  Greeley,  has  asked  me  to  speak 
this  evening  on  the  economic  problems  and 
potentials  of  the  New  England  Region,  and 
on  the  role  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  in  meeting  the  Region's  prob- 
lem.s  and  Aclileving  Its  potentials. 

Of  course.  I  can  not  presume  to  tell  you 
of  all  of  New  England's  problems  and  po- 
tentials. They  are  many  and  varied,  simple 
and  complex,  short-range  and  long-range  in 
both  diagnosis  and  prescription. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  single  out  a  few 
general  problems  the  Region  faces — and 
which  the  Commission  must  face — If  this 
new  organization  is  to  make  a  real  and  last- 
ing contribution  to  New  England's  future 
economic  development  My  singling  out  of 
certain  problems  is  not  intended  to  Imply 
that  the  Commls.slon  will  tackle  these  prob- 
lems first  or  even  to  afford  them  a  certain 
priority  They  are.  however,  severe  obstacles 
to  our  overall  development,  and  many  spe- 
cific Commission  programs  will  contribute, 
In  one  way  or  another,   to  their  solution. 

The  Commission.  I  would  like  first  to 
briefly  outline  the  background  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission.  Tlie  law 
creating  the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion—  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965 — was  signed  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  White  House  on  Aug- 
ust 26.  1965.  Tlie  law  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  designate  appropriate  "eco- 
nomic development  regions"  and  Invite  the 
States  located  In  the  regions  to  establish 
multlstate  regional  commissions.  Thus  far, 
five  such  regions  have  been  designated  and  a 
multlstate  commission  has  been  formed  for 
each. 

The  New  England  economic  development 
region  was  formally  designated  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  2.  1966  at  the  request  of  the 
New  England  Senators  and  Governors  led  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

It  Is  the  only  "economic  development  re- 
gion designated  under  the  law  which  con- 
tains the  entire  area  of  each  participating 
State — the  four  other  regions  contain  only 
part  of  each  State. 

You  should  all  know  of  the  outstanding 
role  of  the  New  England  Congressional  dele- 
gation in  sponsoring  and  passing  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Commission.  Senator 
Kennedy  was  one  of  the  Senate  sponsors  of 
the  legislation.  The  other  sponsor  was  Sen- 
ator Edmund  S,  Muskle  of  Maine  who  Is  one 
of  the  ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  which  reported  the 
legislation  to  the  Senate  floor.  Congre^man 
Edward  P.  Boland  of  Springfield  was  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  Bill  In  the  Con- 
gress and  actively  supported  the  legislation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  And.  the 
legislation  Itself  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  New  England  delegation. 
The  Commission  Is  composed  of  one  Fed- 
eral member,  called  the  Federal  Cochairman, 
and  one  member  from  each  of  the  partici- 
pating States.  At  our  organizational  meet- 
ing in  Washington  Monday,  the  State  mem- 
bers elected  Governor  Volpe  to  be  the  State 
Cochairman. 


Congressman  Boland  attended  the  Com- 
mission's organizational  meeting  Monday 
evening  and  has  ofTered  the  Commission 
every  possible  assistance  in  Initiating  its 
activities.  He  Is.  as  you  know,  deeply  in- 
terested in  thj  problems  of  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  development. 

New  England's  six  Governors — Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island,  Curtis  of  Maine.  Dempsey  of 
Connecticut.  HofI  of  Vermont,  King  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Volpe  of  Massachusetts- 
have  designated  themselves  the  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  I  have  been  desig- 
nated by  President  Johnson  to  serve  as  the 
Federal   Cochairman  of   the  Commission. 

The  Federal  government  will  pay  the  Com- 
mission's administrative  expenses  for  the 
first  two  years:  after  that,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  government  will  share  those  expenses 
equally.  In  addition,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  provide  technical  assistance  to 
help  the  Commission  carry  out  Its  functions 
and  develop  Its  recommendations  and  pro- 
grams. 

Tiie  Commission  is.  in  a  real  sense,  a  Joint 
Federal-State  partnership,  a  partneri-hlp 
which,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  creates 
"new  concepts  of  cooperation,  a  creatni' 
Fcdcra/ivm  between  the  national  capluil  and 
the  leaders  of  local  communities."  sie- 
nlflcantly,  the  law  provides  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  require  th? 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochalrmi:!i 
and  the  majority  of  the  State  members. 

The  Commission's  general  responsibility  is 
to  coordinate  a  Joint  Federal-Slate  effort  to 
develop  the  economy  of  the  New  Enuland 
States.  Its  specific  duties  Include  develop- 
ing overall  e<:onomlc  development  plans  and 
programs  and  establishing  priorities  for  the 
region's  development;  to  hold  hearings  and 
conferences:  to  conduct  investigations,  re- 
search, and  studies  designed  to  foster  re- 
gional growth;  and  when  appropriate,  rec- 
ommendln(»  changes  in  existing  laws  or  pro- 
grams or  recommending  additional  programs 
needed  for  the  region. 

In  brief,  the  Commission  is  charged  wltli 
studying  the  region's  problems,  planning  and 
programming  the  full  range  of  Federal,  State, 
local  and  private  development  efforts,  and 
recommending  and  Initiating  new  programs 
There  Is  one  Important  fact  I  want  to  make 
clear  at  the  beginning  of  our  work — the  New 
England  Commission  will  not  be  merely  an- 
other group  organized  for  only  planning 
action. 

New  England  problems  and  potcntiah 
The  overriding  New  England  problems  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  fall  Into  two  general  are.!; 
(1)  population  and  Income,  and  (2)  employ- 
ment and  unemployment.  Again,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  these  are  only  two  of  the  re- 
gion's overall  problems.  They  are  very  gen- 
eral In  nature,  but  I  am  sure  many  Commis- 
sion activities  will  be  addressed.  In  one  way 
or  another,  to  their  solution. 

First — popuJafion  and  income.  Between 
1960  and  1965.  New  England's  population  has 
increased  in  absolute  terms  by  slightly  more 
than  10';  .  to  a  total  of  more  than  11  million 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  secret  that.  In 
general,  there  has  been,  over  the  last  20  to 
30  years,  a  gradual  shifting  of  population 
away  from  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  the  Par  West  and  Southwest 
New  England  is  definitely  growing  at  a  slower 
rate  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  And, 
It  Is  growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  Nation 
Itself. 

In  further  examining  these  general  popu- 
lation trends,  two  additional  facts  stand  out. 
First,  within  New  England  Itself,  some  parts 
are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  others. 
This  movement  Is  generally  a  north-to-south 
one.  with  younger  people  leaving  the  less 
urbanized  northern  areas  for  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities available  In  the  southern  areas. 

Second,  the  New  England  population  Is 
getting  older.  As  a  region.  New  England 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  the  elderly  (those 
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over  65)  than  any  region  except  the  Middle 
W'estern  States.  Within  the  region,  only 
Connecticut  has  a  lower  percentage  of  elderly 
citizens  than  the  National  average. 

T\irning  to  Income,  we  see  much  the  same 
situation.  The  surface  facta  appear  favor- 
able, but  a  close  examination  discloses  se- 
vere underlying  problem  areas. 

New  England's  per  capita  income  Is  above 
the  National  average.  However,  when  the 
States  are  considered  separately,  only  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  are  above  the 
National  average.  In  addition,  as  recently  as 
1960.  over  30''  of  the  region's  families  were 
considered  to  be  in  the  poverty  range — tliat 
is.  with  family  Incomes  below  $3,000. 

The  problems  of  low  Income  and  poverty 
are  most  severe  In  the  region's  northern  rural 
areas  and  In  certain  older  Industrial  areas  of 
southern  New  England. 

These  figures  and  trends  In  New  England's 
population  and  Income  suggest  an  Important 
and  perhaps  crucial  long-range  problem.  We 
have,  in  reality,  two  distinct  areas  within 
New  England,  a  true  North-South  problem, 
the  dimensions  of  which  we  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  discover. 

The  effects  of  this  movement  of  population 
from  north-to-south  and  the  migration  of 
the  younger  people  of  the  north  to  the  ex- 
panding industries  of  the  south  will  require 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties (both  short-  and  long-range)  will  be 
concerned  with  reducing  this  developing  eco- 
nomic gap. 

The  potential  for  New  England,  at  least  in 
this  area.  Is  not  hard  to  define.  We  want  a 
highly  Integrated  regional  economy,  develop- 
ing along  lines  that  benefit  each  State  and 
all  areas  of  the  region  equally,  and  with  all 
areas  of  the  region  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  region. 

Second^employmcnt  and  unemployment. 
In  general.  New  England's  employment  plc- 
tvu'e  Is  a  mixed  one.  We  still  retain  our  lead- 
ership as  one  of  the  Nation's  principal  man- 
ufacturing centers.  However,  as  recently  as 
1964.  only  2  of  our  States — Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire — had  unemployment  below 
the  National  average.  Almost  half— 8  out  of 
i" — of  our  major  labor  market  areas  were 
considered  to  be  areas  of  "substantial  unem- 
ployment." 

The  reasons  are  well  known.  Our  patterns 
of  employment  are  rapidly  changing.  We 
are  becoming  more  dependent  for  additional 
Job  opportunities  on  Jobs  In  trade  and  serv- 
ice Industries  and  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Manufacturing  as  a  source  of  em- 
ployment   is    steadily    losing    ground. 

Two  types  of  problems  result.  First,  those 
areas  now  losing  manufacturing  Jobs  are  los- 
ing the  tax  resources  which  are  required  to 
support  new  Jobs  in  needed  governmental 
service  activities.  And  second,  workers  who 
lose  Jobs  In  manufacturing  are  not  qualified 
for  the  professional  white-collar  Jobs  needed 
In  the  expanding  trade,  service,  and  gov- 
ernmental areas. 

The  mix  of  Jobs  needed  for  a  healthy  and 
balanced  economy,  the  public  and  private  In- 
vestment which  should  be  encouraged  In 
these  areas,  and  the  appropriate  encourage- 
ment which  should  be  given  to  the  location 
of  expanding  Industries  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  problems  the  Commission  faces  In  the 
fields  of  employment  and  unemployment. 
Commission  policy  will  need  to  face  these 
overriding  issues  at  many  points.  Our  goal 
of  a  balanced  and  healthy  economy  for  New 
England  will  depend  greatly  on  the  Com- 
mission's approach   to   these   questions. 

Status  of  EDA'a  Springfield  Armory  study. 
The  Commission  will  be  doing  for  the  entire 
f«ew  England  region  much  the  same  thing 
as  Is  now  being  done  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  an  Agency  of  the 
rederal  government,  as  a  result  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Springfield  Armory.  The  EDA 
MUdy  has  3  Important  phaai 


(1)  A  site  study  for  a  vocational  technical 
Institute  In  Armory  Square,  an  institute 
which  will  continue  the  training  In  voca- 
tional skills  needed  throughout  the  region; 

(2)  a  proposed  organization  and  layout 
for  a  small  arms  museum,  to  Increase  and 
promote  tourism  In  the  Springfield  area; 
and 

(3  I  a  study  of  additional  Industrial  possi- 
bilities for  the  Springfield  area  to  help 
counteract  the  expected  economic  setback. 
I  understand  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  that  Its  final  reports 
and  recommendations  will  be  completed  in 
April.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  these 
findings  and  recommendations  will  be  help- 
ful to  other  areas  in  New  England  which 
may  face  similar  problems. 

The  Commission  Is  well  aware  that  no 
State  or  local  government  can  attack  in  any 
meaningful  way  the  four  problems  that  are 
obvious— employment,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, and  transportation.  Our  problems  Ig- 
nore city,  county,  and  State  boundaries  and 
defy  the  well-intended  solutions  of  single 
units'  of  government. 

Just  as  a  slum  area  in  section  of  a  city 
retards  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  entire. 
Inadequate  transportation  facilities  In  one 
area  and  lack  of  labor  mobility  in  another 
clearly  affect  the  economic  health  and  vi- 
tality of  the  entire  New  England  region. 

Of  course,  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  cannot  perform  alone  the  task 
of  attacking  all  of  New  England's  problems. 
Its  most  effective  role  is  that  of  a  catalyst, 
moving  all  sectors  of  the  region — private  in- 
dustry, and  local.  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments— toward  increased  understanding  and 
cooperation,  planning  and  action.  Its  ac- 
tivities can  provide  the  broad  guidelines 
under  which  sound  development  can  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  region's  citizens  and  institu- 
tions. 

As  a  region,  we  have  great  strength — a 
high  level  of  skilled  manpower,  great  colleges 
and  universities,  important  natural  re- 
sources, and  highly  capable  representation 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Commission's  next  steps.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Commission  held  its  organizational 
meeting  in  Washington  this  past  Monday. 
March  20.  The  six  Governors  and  I  signed 
the  Charter  and  various  Resolutions  neces- 
sary to  activate  the  Commission. 

Governor  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts 
was  elected  State  Cochairman  and  Governor 
John  W.  King  of  New  Hampshire  was  elected 
Alternate  State  Cochairman,  to  serve  through 
December,  1967. 

The  Bylaws  call  for  a  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington office  for  the  Commission.  They  also 
require  the  Commission  to  meet  four  times 
annually,  twice  In  Boston  and  twice  in 
Washington. 

Our  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  10. 
At  that  time,  we  will  appoint  an  Executive 
Director,  adopt  a  budget,  and  plan  our  in- 
itial activities. 

Prior  to  coming  here  today  I  read  your  an- 
nual report  for  1965-1966.  and  this  afternoon 
I  read  your  J966-1967  annual  report.  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  scope  of  your  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  economic  development. 
Your  Area  and  Economic  Development  Divi- 
sion possesses  a  well-balanced  program,  en- 
compassing the  fields  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, manpower  retraining,  regional  plan- 
ning, water  resources,  and  transportation. 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  doing  such 
outstanding  work  for  the  Greater  Springfield 
area.  I  trust  you  do  not  mind  if  we  on  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  attempt 
to  emulate,  for  the  entire  region,  your  com- 
prehensive plan  of  action  for  Greater  Spring- 
field. 

On  behalf  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
groups  such  as  the  Joint  Civic  Agencies  of 
Greater  Springfield  for  the  betterment  of 
the  entire  New  England   region. 


[From    the    Springfield    i  Mass  )     Union. 
Mar.    23,    1967] 

JCA  Praised  Foa  Economic  Action  Plan — 
Northeast  Regional  Unit  Official  Ad- 
dresses   Annual   Banquet 

John  J.  Linehan.  federal  co-chairman  of 
the  newly  created  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  speaking  before  more  than  300 
at  the  annual  Joint  Civic  Agencies  banquet 
Wednesday  night  in  Kimball  Towers,  lauded 
the  JCA  for  the  scope  of  its  activities  In  the 
field  of  economic  development. 

"well-balanced  program" 
"Your  area  and  economic  development 
division  possesses  a  well-balanced  program, 
encompassing  the  field  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, manpower  retraining,  regional  plan- 
ning, water  resources,  and  transportation.  I 
trust  you  do  not  mind  if  we  on  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  attempt  to 
emulate,  for  the  entire  region,  your  compre- 
hensive plan  of  action  for  Greater  Spring- 
field." Linehan  said. 

Tlie  New  England  Economic  Development 
Region,  one  of  five  in  the  country  designated 
by  the  secretary  of  commerce  under  autlior- 
ity  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  was  formally  desig- 
nated in  Washington  on  March  2.  1966.  It 
is  the  only  economic  development  region 
which  contiuns  the  entire  area  of  each  par- 
ticipating state — the  others  contain  only 
p.^.rt  of  each  state. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  one  fed- 
eral member,  called  the  federal  cochairman, 
and  one  member  from  each  of  the  partici- 
pating states.  At  the  commission's  organi- 
zational meeting  Monday  in  Washington,  the 
state  member  elected  Gov.  Volpe  as  state 
cochairman. 

history    of   legislation 

Linehan  outlined  the  political  history  of 
the  legislation  creating  the  commission, 
naming  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass., 
and  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland.  D-Springfield, 
as  key  sponsors. 

He  said  the  chief  New  England  problems 
are  "population  and  income  "  and  "employ- 
ment and  unemployment." 

He  said  that  New  England's  population  has 
increased  by  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent, 
to  more  than  11  million  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple hand,  he  said,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
shifting  of  population  away  from  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  the  Far 
West  and  Southwest. 

"New  England  is  definitely  growing  at  a 
slower  rate  than  other  parts  of  the  country. 
And,  it  IS  growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
nation  itself."  he  said. 

He  said  the  problems  of  low  income  and 
poverty  are  most  severe  in  the  region's  north- 
ern rural  areas  and  in  certain  older  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  south — cities  such  as  Provi- 
dence, Woonsocket,  Fall  River  and  New  Bed- 
ford. 

population  movement 

He  said  the  effects  of  a  population  move- 
ment from  north  to  south  and  the  migra- 
tion of  the  younger  people  of  the  north  to  the 
expanding  industries  of  the  south  will  re- 
quire careful  scrutiny  by  the  commission. 

He  stressed  the  need  for  developing  a 
highly  Integrated  regional  economy  that  will 
benefit  each  state  and  all  areas  of  the  region 
equally. 

Citing  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration's study  now  being  done  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  the  Springfield  Armory, 
the  cochairman  said  he  hoped  the  results  of 
the  study,  due  for  completion  in  April  would 
be  helpful  to  other  areas  with  similar  eco- 
nomic setbacks. 


DATA  FOR  CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  7874,  that  states 
as  its  purpose  "to  provide  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  shall  make  an 
annual  report  relating  to  the  use  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress." 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  somewhat 
wider  and  more  far  reaching  than  the 
foregoing  words  "automatic  data  proc- 
essing" would  indicate.  I  believe  that 
other  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

My  bill,  in  which  I  place  the  emphasis 
somewhat  differently,  stems  from  some 
experience  I  was  privileged  to  have  in 
my  years  in  business.  In  business  the 
professionals  make  a  very  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  "hardware"  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  the  "soft- 
ware." The  "hardware"  Is,  of  course,  the 
marvelous  electronic  equipment  that  is 
part  of  the  modern  technology  of  busi- 
ness, government,  and  military  opera- 
tions. The  "software"  is  all  of  the  plan- 
ning and  all  of  the  thinking  and  the 
policymaking  that  governs  the  com- 
puter. More  particularly,  this  concerns 
selection  of  information  to  be  handled 
that  will  be  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
Intended.  It  concerns  dimensions  of  the 
memory,  specification  of  flow  of  input 
and  output,  ease  of  feedback  and  facility 
of  interrogation  and  answering.  These 
are  characteristics  of  system  rather  than 
of  the  equipment  that  implements  the 
system.     The  system  itself  is  primary. 

My  bill,  H.R.  7874,  accordingly  provides 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
"shall  maintain  continuing  surveillance 
over  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
techniques  and  equipment  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress."  It  calls  for  the  committee 
to  attend  especially  to  "the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  the  data  base." 
It  would  require  the  committee  to  con- 
cern itself  with  "the  availability  and 
usefulness  to  the  Congress  of  informa- 
tional services  which  could  not  be 
provided  except  by  means  of  automatic 
data  processing."  Further,  it  provides 
that  the  committee  should  concern  itself 
with  "the  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  and  the  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness  of  such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures not  only  in  performing  the 
beneficial  utilization  of  the  capability  but 
also  in  restraining  wasteful  use  thereof." 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation which  I  propose  puts  the  data 
and  the  data  system  ahead  of  the  com- 
puter itself  as  the  primary  concern. 
This  is  the  accepted  view  of  information 
systems.  It  is  especially  significant  for 
data  relating  to  Congress. 

Many  authorities  have  been  concerned 
about  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
information  is  supplied  to  Congress  and 


Congressmen,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
substance.  The  view  Is  not  uncommon 
that  Congressmen  are  inadequately  pro- 
vided with  information  and  that  the 
speed  with  which  the  Information  is 
provided  to  them  is  not  adequate  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  function. 

Assemblying  and  marshaling  facts  Is 
a  skill  that  is  no  less  important  and  no 
less  difficult  than  marshaling  armies  in 
the  field.  The  old  saying  goes  that  "the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Among  causes  advanced  for  an  as- 
serted decline  of  congressional  stature, 
is  the  inability  of  individual  Congress- 
men, and  perhaps  all  of  Congress,  to  ob- 
tain information  on  a  scale  that  might 
be  needed  to  fully  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Political  scientists  in 
some  cases  are  worried  that  Congress  is 
not  able  to  fulfill  its  function  on  a  parity 
with  the  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Government.  Therefore,  expansion  of 
the  information  tools  available  to  Con- 
gress is  undoubtedly  an  end  for  us  to 
seek  most  earnestly. 

Further,  the  bill  contains  a  final  sec- 
tion which  calls  for  a  complete  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  joint  committee  on 
an  annual  basis.  This  periodic  review 
of  the  informational  needs  and  resources 
of  the  Congress  is  of  vital  concern.  It 
places  a  responsibility  on  designated 
Members  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  informational  tools 
and  such  data  as  Congress  needs.  It 
recognizes  that  change  is  inevitable  and 
perpetual  and  that  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  context  of  data  that  Con- 
gressmen need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  bill  because  I 
am  convinced  that  "software"  is  more 
important  than  "hardware."  This  is  a 
relatively  simple  thought  but  it  has  been 
proven  in  business  especially  that  a  fail- 
ure to  realize  this  truth  is  invariably  a 
source  of  grief. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Congressmen  feel 
concern  about  the  information  services 
for  our  body  and  also  recognize  that 
these  will  have  immense  significance  for 
Congress  in  the  years  to  come. 


POST  OFFICE  RESEARCH  AND 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  mod- 
em technology  is  essential  to  building 
the  kind  of  postal  service  oui-  vigorous 
Nation  demands.  An  important  step  in 
that  direction  was  taken  recently  when 
the  Post  Office  Department's  Research 
and  Engineering  Advisory  Council  held 
its  first  meeting  here  in  Washington. 

Through  this  Council,  outstanding 
scientists,  engineers,  and  educators  from 
private  industry,  government,  and  some 
of  our  top  universities  are  giving  the 
Post  Office  Department  the  benefit  of 


their  vast  wisdom  and  experience.  They 
are  helping  the  Department  apply  ad- 
vanced scientific  concepts  and  technol- 
ogy to  its  postal  modernization  and 
mechanization  programs. 

I  am  confident,  too,  the  Post  Office  will 
receive  excellent  assistance  in  this  regard 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facili- 
ties and  Modernization,  under  the  very 
capable  and  dedicated  leadership  of  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Joe 
Pool.  I  have  discussed  the  urgent  need 
for  postal  modernization  many  times 
with  Mr.  Pool,  and  I  know  he  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  as  a  subcommit- 
tee chairman  to  enable  the  Post  Office  to 
meet  and  solve  its  mounting  problems. 

Speaking  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  said  that  when  it  comes  to  tech- 
nology and  the  Postal  Service:  "The 
vistas  are  broad:  the  challenge  is  great." 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  remarks  at 
the  Advisory  Coimcil  meeting  provide  a 
timely  summation  of  the  need  to  mar- 
shall  the  full  strength  of  our  Nation's 
technological  resources  against  a  wide 
array  of  postal  problems.  With  permis- 
sion granted,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 

P.  O'Brien  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 

Post   Office   Department's    Research   and 

Engineering      Advisory      Council,      Post 

Office    Department,     Washington,    D.C, 

March  23,  1967 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this 
morning.  This  meeting  marks  the  formal 
beginning  of  what  I  am  confident  will  be  a 
most  fruitful  and  rewarding  relationship, 
not  Just  for  the  Postal  Service  but,  more 
Importantly,  for  the  American  public  and 
the  American  business  community  we  serve. 
I  hope  and  trust  you  gentlemen  will  find 
this  cooperative  effort  equally  as  rewarding. 

This  alliance  between  the  Post  Office,  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  academic  community 
Is  an  example  of  the  creative  federalism 
President  Johnson  is  working  so  hard  to 
foster  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
policy  and  national  life.  All  of  our  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  American  society 
require  the  understanding,  the  cooperation, 
and  the  commitment  of  a  broad  range  of 
private  organizations. 

Your  presence  here  today  testifies  to  your 
willingness  to  Join  In  that  effort.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  Dr. 
Packer  that  not  a  single  person  we  asked  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Council  refused.  And 
I  am  well  aware  that  time  is  one  of  your 
most  precious  commodities. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Post 
Office  should  call  on  private  industry  and  the 
nation's  educational  system  to  assist  us  in 
improving  postal  service.  The  Post  Office's 
Importance  to  business,  to  education  and  to 
culture  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  mall  we 
handle  is  generated  by  businesses  or  insti- 
tutions. The  Posta".  Service  is  the  nation's 
primary  artery  of  commerce,  and,  of  course, 
the  personal  communications  network  of 
190   million   Americans. 

Our  schools  and  organizations  supporting 
the  arts  depend  heavily  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  Congress  has  recognlsied  this  by 
granting  these  groups  preferential  postal 
rates. 

There  Is  virtually  no  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety that  does  not  to  some  degree  depend 
on  the  Postal  Service.  Our  constituency,  so 
to  speak,  stretches  over  the  full  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
extending  to  Its  furthest  geographical  limits. 
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The  task  we  lace  Is  enormous,  at  times 
almoet  frightening.  This  fiscal  year  we  ex- 
pect to  process  about  80  bllUon  pieces  of 
mall.  The  United  States  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment now  handles  as  much  mall  as  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  combined. 

And  mall  volume  seems  never  to  have 
heard  the  old  saying  that  everything  that 
goes  up  must  come  down.  It  has  been  ris- 
ing steadily,  with  relatively  sharp  increases 
over  the  past  few  years,  reflecting  the  un- 
precedented economic  expansion  the  nation 
has  experienced  since  1961. 

In  the  last  ten  years  annual  mall  volume 
has  Increased  from  59  to  80  billion  pieces. 
The  postal  work  force  has  grown  from  521.000 
to  700.000.  And  our  annual  expenditures 
have  risen  from  $3  billion  to  $6.3  billion. 

It  has  only  been  very  recently,  however, 
that  we  accelerated  our  interest  In  an  atten- 
tion to  technology  to  match  the  rapid  growth 
in  our  workload.  The  technological  revolu- 
tion was  slow  in  coming  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, but  I  believe  the  events  of  the  past  12 
to  18  months  demonstrate  that  It  has  ar- 
rived In  full  force. 

I  think  that  fact  was  demonstrated  by  our 
request  and  Congress'  approval  last  year  of  a 
new  position  of  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Research  and  Engineering. 

I  think  It  was  demonstrated  by  our  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Packer  to  head  the  new  Bureau 
of  Research   and  Engineering. 

I  think  It  was  demonstrated  by  establish- 
ment of  this  Advisory  Council,  composed,  as 
it  Is,  of  outstanding  engineers  and  scientists 
from  throughout  the  nation. 

And  I  think  It  was  demonstrated  by  the 
postal  budget  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  In  January.  Our  spending  request 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  can  be  described 
as  a  modernization  budget — the  first  true 
modernization  budget  In  postal  history. 

It  calls  for  more  than  $300  million  in 
postal  modernization  expenditures.  In- 
cluded In  our  budget  proposal  are  requests 
for  an  Increase  of  40  per  cent  In  spending  for 
research  and  engineering  and  a  boost  of  46 
per  cent  in  outlays  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  announcing  that  he  would  recommend 
a  postal  rate  Increase,  President  Johnson 
stressed  the  necessity  to  move  forward  with 
postal  modernization.  He  said  the  addition- 
al revenues  produced  by  the  proposed  new 
rate  structure  would  be  used  to  finance  an 
expanded  postal  modernization  program 
and  proposed  pay  raises  for  postal  employees 
as  well  as  reduce  the  substantial  postal 
deficit. 

Our  1968  budget  also  Includes  a  new 
Item — an  Item  never  before  carried  In  a 
postal  budget.  This  is  a  request  for  $56  mil- 
lion In  funds  for  the  construction  of  new 
post  ofidcee. 

In  the  past,  all  postal  facilities  built  by 
the  government  were  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Services  Admln- 
isuatlon.  Now.  we  have  been  delegated  au- 
thority to  build  our  own  post  offices. 

And  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing has  been  given  far-reaching  new  responsi- 
bilities in  the  construction  process.  Its  In- 
volvement starts  with  the  planning  of  new 
post  offices  and  continues  until  they  are  in 
regular  operation  with  all  mechanization  and 
mail  handling  systems  working  at  peak  effi- 
ciency. 

We  are  determined  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  when  post  offices  were  con- 
structed as  multi-purpose  buildings  or  as 
general  warehouses.  Post  offices  must  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  modern  mall  pro- 
cessing plants.  They  must  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  accommodate  the  machines 
and  the  mall  movement  patterns  that  will 
oe  used  in  them. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Job  of  postal  mod- 
ernization cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 
We  know  we  cannot  attach  a  booster  filled 


with  money  to  the  Postal  Service  and  thrust 
our  mall  delivery  system  dramatically  Into 
the  space  age. 

We  do  not  Intend  merely  to  throw  money  at 
the  problem  and  wait  for  dividends  to  accrue 
In  the  form  of  better  postal  service.  But 
neither  do  we  Intend  to  let  matters  drift 
back  to  the  situation  that  existed  Just  a  few 
years  ago— an  Ironic  situation  that  saw  the 
nation  with  the  most  advanced  technology  In 
the  world  all  but  Ignoring  research  In  Its 
own  Postal  Service, 

With  your  help,  we  Intend  to  focus  the 
full  range  of  technological  knowledge  and 
ability  on  our  efforts  to  develop  a  modern, 
highly-mechanized,  efficient,  economical  mall 
delivery  system.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we 
must  adapt  what  Is  best  from  private  Indus- 
try and  significantly  upgrade  our  own  ability 
to  do  basic  research. 

Our  problems  and  the  solutions  we  are 
seeking  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  the  mall 
delivery  process.  And.  as  I  am  sure  Dr.  Pack- 
er will  stress,  we  view  our  problems  as  parts 
of  an  Integrated  system  rather  than  as  sepa- 
rate. Isolated  difficulties.  We  believe  the 
systems  approach  Is  the  only  logical  way  to 
close  the  technology  gap  and  produce  the 
kind  of  postal  service  the  nation  needs  and 
has  every  right  to  demand. 

We  have  a  number  of  challenging  areas  for 
your  Immediate  attention.  The  handling  of 
mall  while  It  Is  In  a  post  office  Is  the  part  of 
our  operation  that  lends  Itself  most  readily 
to  mechanization.  Our  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
develop  a  completely  Integrated  mechanized 
system  for  processing  and  sorting  various 
types  of  mall — a  mechanized  system  capable 
of  carrying  the  mall  from  where  it  enters  the 
post  office  through  to  the  point  of  dispatch. 
The  first  and  last  phases  of  postal  opera- 
tions— pick-up  and  delivery — are  less  sus- 
ceptible to  mechanization  of  the  type  we 
normally  deal  with  in  the  Post  Office.  But 
Improved  systems  for  collection  of  mail  and 
for  business  and  residential  delivery  In  urban 
and  suburban  areas  are  needed. 

And  I  can  assure  you.  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  consider  any  ideas  Just  because  they  are 
unique  or  represent  a  radical  departure  from 
traditional  postal  techniques.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  anxious  to  break  new  ground. 
We  will  not  Innovate  merely  for  the  sake  of 
innovation,  but  we  will  not  fear  to  break  the 
old  molds  when  new  forms  shape  a  better 
future. 

Transportation,  naturally.  Is  another  area 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  postal  service.  The 
traffic  Jams  that  plague  our  big  cities  and 
frustrate  the  average  motorist  also  compli- 
cate and  delay  delivery  of  the  malls. 

Subways,  the  new  high-speed  trains  that 
will  soon  begin  running  along  the  Northeast 
seaboard,  and  other  types  of  proposed  fast 
transit  systems  offer  potential  for  Improved 
mall  service.  We  want  to  explore  them  all. 
A  related  matter  on  which  we  seek  the 
benefit  of  your  wisdom  and  experience  Is 
the  development  of  bett«r  postal  traffic  man- 
agement and  control  systems. 

I  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  major  areas 
we  will  ask  you  to  venture  into  with  us.  The 
vistas  are  broad;  the  challenge  Is  great. 

This  Is.  Indeed,  a  time  of  change  and  a 
time  of  challenge  for  the  postal  service.  The 
challenge  is  to  meet  the  greatest  flood  of  mall 
ever  seen  by  man  with  the  finest  postal 
service  In  history. 

With  your  help.  I  am  confldent  we  will 
prove  equal  to  that  challenge. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  House  joint  resolution 
calling  for  the  observance  of  National 
Poetry  Day  on  October  15  of  each  year. 
I  Introduced  an  Identical  resolution  in 
the  last  session  of  the  89th  Congress  but. 
unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session.  However, 
the  response  from  poetry  lovers  indicated 
remarkable,  organized,  nationwide  sup- 
port for  such  a  proposal.  My  office  han- 
dled a  large  volume  of  calls  from  other 
congressional  offices  which  needed  fur- 
ther information  to  reply  to  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject. 

A  poetry  day  has  been  observed  by 
Governor's  proclamation,  act  of  legisla- 
ture, or  by  action  of  poetry  societies  in 
42  different  States.  I  am  today  calling 
for  the  culmination  of  these  widespread 
efforts  to  get  official  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  poetry  to  our  culture  and 
our  heritage.  A  national  observance  in 
honor  of  poetry  would  serve  to  remind  us 
that  our  deepest  roots  are  human  and 
aesthetic  not  scientific  and  technical. 
In  a  time  when  the  daily  output  of  writ- 
ing is  so  great  as  to  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation but  the  noble  thought  elegantly 
and  eloquently  phrased  is  rare,  a  national 
poetry  day  would  remind  us  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  beauty  and  quality  of 
language  to  effective  communication, 
without  which,  we  are  doomed. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  resolution. 


NATIONAL  POETRY  DAY 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


THE  COMPUTER-TABULATED  RE- 
SULTS OF  THE  1967  QUESTION- 
NAIRE PROJECT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  computer-tabulated  results  of  my 
1967  questionnaire  project  have  been  re- 
ceived and  I  am  pleased  to  provide  this 
Information  to  my  colleagues.  In  general 
I  was  impressed  both  by  the  substantial 
lack  of  approval  of  many  administra- 
tion programs  as  well  as  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  a  number  of  its  legislative  re- 
quests before  the  90th  Congress.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire  was 
made  available  through  the  newspapers 
to  everyone  in  Michigan's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  is  both  Industrial 
and  agricultural  In  character.  I  believe 
that  these  results  are  of  particular  in- 
terest and  value. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  war  In  'Vietnam  prompted 
an  avalanche  of  comments  reflecting  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  a  deepening  con- 
cern which  I  fully  share.  It  Is  signif- 
icant. I  believe,  that  45  percent  said  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  administration's 
conduct  of  the  war  with  60  percent  urg- 
ing that  it  be  pursued  more  vigorously 
while  18  percent  called  for  pulling  out 
entirely.     Individual  comments  ranged 
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from  "Stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam unconditionally"  to  "Warn  Hanoi 
to  either  surrender  or  get  blown  off  the 
map"  Perhaps  most  representative, 
however,  was  the  statement  "The  war 
in  Vietnam  seems  endless— certainly  It  is 
confusing."  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  low 
rating    given    the    operation    of    many 


Great  Society  programs  by  the  respond- 
ents to  the  questionnaire.  I  especially 
noted  the  support  given  to  two  proposals 
which  are  being  offered  by  Republicans 
in  the  90th  Congress.  A  better  than  two- 
thirds  majority  Indicated  that  social 
secuilty  benefits  should  be  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living  Index,  while  56  percent  in- 


dicated they  favored  a  plan  for  sharing 
Federal  revenues  with  the  States.  As 
one  who  Joined  In  sponsoring  legislation 
in  both  these  areas  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponses clearly  reveal  a  growing  Interest 
in  these  constructive  alternative  pro- 
posals. 
The  complete  results  are  as  follows: 


liesulU  of  Congressman  Chainberlain's  1967  questionnaire 


April 
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1    Do  you  favor  mcrglne  the  Dppartnipnts  of  Comniorreand  I.ahor  Into  a  slnplc  nepartment? 

2.  Should  postal  ratp.- l.f  lncre;isi-<l  to  help  inecl  opcriitn.iia:c(»-ts?...        . ...        ... 

3.  Do  you  t)pl|pvt'sirlkp.'i  In  transi>ortation  ln<lu.>itrle.s  such  as  railroads,  airlines,  buses,  and  trucking  should  be  forbidden  bylaw? 

4    Should  social  .security  benefits  be  tied  to  the  cost.of-IIvlnc  Indci? 

6  With  farm  surplu.se.--  reduced  and  dcin;ind  Rrowiiu;.  shouM  an  ciTorl  be  made  to  relai  farm  eonfrols? 

e'  The  t>ud[ret.  :i.s  submltfe<I  by  tlie  President,  has  a  deficit  of  fs.lui.oMi.dOt).    Should  noiiniilltary  spending  be  cut  to  reduce  this  deficit? 

7  Should  liioome  tax  for  mdiriduals  and  corporations  be  increaseil  d  percent  as  tiie  President  liasreconnnende<l? 

8.  It  has  been  sugtref^tid  that  3  percent  of  the  money  collected  li>  tlic  Federal  ClovcrnEient  be  retunied  tu  Stale  and  local  governments  to  be 

use^l  as  they  see  fit .     Do  you  approve** - -- 

9    The  President  has  urged  theeijiansion  ottraile  with  theSovlot  fnlon  and  K-i.«tem  Europeiin  romnnunlst  countries.    Doyoufavor  this?. . 
lu!  The  administration  has  asked  for  *3,100,0Ui,0«iO  lor  neit  year's  foreign  aid.    This  program  should  be—  fercent 

Increa.seii ^ 

About  this  level j^ — \% 

Decreasxl - - ^j 

Duscontiuued - -  ^? 

Blank -; - * 

11.  Do  you  agree  Benerally  with  the  way  the  administration  Is  conducting  the  war  in  \ietnani? — 

12.  Would  you  lilic  to  ."ee  the  war—  IL 

Pursued  more  viirorously  "' 

rnlte<1  States  |>ull  out  entirely ]*: 

iieescalated - - - - - J"- 

Illank  -  

13   Do  you  believe  that  the  U.S.  a'lin  In'South  Vietnam  should  be  to—  J'ercent 

Win " 

Arr;mge  a  CBiVse-fire -— - - - ;?, 

Withdraw  with  honor ^ 

Blank ' 


Good        Fair 


14.  Most  of  the  Great  Society  programs  will  soon  be  reviewed.    How  do  you  rate  the  war  on  poverty  as    PtrcnU 

a  whole? * 

How  do  you  rate  tiie  following  programs? 

(a)  Community  action  programs » 

(b)  Job  Corps - - -  }J 

(e)  VISTA  (Domestic  Peace  Corps) )^' 

(d)  Headstiirt - — -* 

(e)  Federal  Teachers  Corps - -  ' 

(f)  Demonstration  cities — * 

(e)  Urban  renewal •  'J 

(h)  Kent  supplement ^ 


Perimt 
19 

25 
24 
25 
23 
2(1 
15 
27 
16 


Poor       Blank 


Pereent     Peremt 
63  13 


34 
39 
29 
2li 
34 
44 
35 
45 


Percent 


29 
55 
54 
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34 
35 
20 
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TREASURY  -  POST   OFFICE  -  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  press  reports  of  the  action  taken  in 
the  House  on  March  24  on  the  Treasury- 
Post  Offlce-Executive  OflQce  appropria- 
tion bill  charged  that  the  5-percent  Bow 
expenditure  limitation  amendment 
which  I  offered  would  have  forced  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  cut  his  own  salary  by  5 
percent. 

This  charge  is  on  a  par  with  charges 
made  by  opponents  of  the  amendment 
during  the  debate  that  the  amendment 
constituted  a  meat-ax  cut  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  facts  will  not  sustain  either  of 
these  charges.  The  amendment  would 
not  have  dictated  any  such  action  by  the 
President.  Nor  can  the  expenditure  lim- 
itation amendment  fairly  be  construed  as 
a  meat-ax  or  any  other  kind  of  reduction 
in  the  appropriations  called  for  in  the 
biU. 


The  amendment  did  not,  as  has  been 
charged,  provide  for  any  cut  at  all  in 
the  appropriations.  Let  me  explain  what 
the  amendment  contemplated  In  lan- 
guage I  hope  will  be  clear  enough  to 
eliminate  all  misunderstandings.  The 
amendment  did  not  touch  a  single  ap- 
propriation item  in  the  bill.  All  it  did 
was  say  that  the  executive  branch  could 
not  spend  in  fiscal  year  1968  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  net  aggregate  expendi- 
tures proposed  in  the  budget  for  these 
departments  in  fiscal  year  1968.  While 
the  appropriations  recommended  In  the 
bill  totaled  $7.5  billion,  the  net  expendi- 
tures contemplated  in  the  budget  amount 
to  only  $2.1  billion,  so  the  reduction  in 
spending  would  have  totaled  only  $109 
million. 

Congress  usually  deals  with  appropria- 
tions, which  means  granting  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  the 
authority  to  obligate  funds  for  future  ex- 
penditures, some  of  which  are  to  be  made 
during  the  year  in  which  the  appropria- 
tion bill  is  passed  but  some  of  which  will 
not  be  spent  for  years.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968  the  budget  contemplates  that 
there  will  be  a  total  of  $132.8  billion  on 
hand  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  in  unspent  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated. 


To  limit  spending  In  an  appropriation 
bill  is  the  only  way  Congress  can  exercise 
any  substantial  control  over  spending. 
Of  course  we  can  control  new  appropria- 
tions by  reducing  budget  requests,  but 
the  fact  that  the  executive  agencies  will 
have  $132:8  billion  on  hand  from  funds 
previously  appropriated  at  the  end  of 
1968  shows  clearly  that  Congress  has 
virtually  lost  control  over  the  level  of 
spending  In  any  one  year. 

The  spending  limitation  amendment 
would  have  left  it  up  to  the  President 
to  decide  where  the  spending  reductions 
should  be  made.  The  President  would 
have  had  the  same  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining areas  where  cuts  should  be  made 
as  he  had  last  November  when  he  an- 
nounced a  budgetary  cutback  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion In  Federal  programs,  which  he  esti- 
mated would  result  In  expenditure  re- 
ductions of  $3  billion  in  current  fiscal 
year.  The  only  difference  in  operation 
of  the  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  and  the  President's  expendi- 
ture reduction  action  of  last  fall  is  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  would  have 
made  the  5-percent  reduction  manda- 
tory. Thus  the  administration  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  rescind  some 
of  the  proposed  reductions  as  has  re- 
cently been  done. 

Instead  of  being  a  meat-ax  cut,  or  an 


act  of  irresponsibility,  the  Bow  amend- 
ment is  one  of  the  fairest  that  could 
be  offered  to  reduce  Federal  spending  be- 
cause it  gives  the  President  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  flexibility  In  determin- 
ing where  within  the  framework  of  the 
bill  in  question,  spending  reductions  are 
to  be  made.  It  would  not  have  denied 
the  administration  the  power  to  obligate 
all  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill.  All 
it  undertook  to  do  was  reduce  the  level 
of  spending  by  5  percent  during  fiscal 
year  1968. 

We  are  all  pleased  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  back  with 
us  and  to  know  that  he  has  fully  re- 
covered. I  for  one  hope  that  he  will 
continue  this  year  to  offer  expenditure 
limitation  amendments  on  other  appro- 
priation bills  because  it  represents  a  fis- 
cally responsible  method  of  reducing 
Federal  spending,  without  tying  the 
President's  hands,  and  it  permits  the 
Congress  to  make  a  contribution  in  be- 
half of  fiscal  restraint  at  a  time  when 
goodness  knows  some  fiscal  restraint  is 
very  much  in  order. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

•  The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EiLBERG)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McCarthy. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  623.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  inter- 
national bridges;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  5,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
or  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
le^slation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
^•^we.  to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  per- 
sons for  education  In  medicine,  dentistry  and 


other  health  professions;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

595.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air  Force 
military  construction  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Department  without  competition  for  the 
period  July  1,  1966  through  December  31. 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-568;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  svispending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisons  of  section  244(ai  i2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

597.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisons  of  section  244(ai  ( 1 )  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

598  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerrUng  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisons  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  364.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investigations,  and  Inquiries 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  312;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  168).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  169).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  DOLE: 

H.R.  7910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from  such  act 
contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  trans- 
portation, handling,  or  delivery  of  the  malls: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HR.7911,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  7912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from  such  act 
contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  trans- 
portation, handling,  or  delivery  of  the  mails; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor' 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  7913.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 
H.R.  7914.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  civUlan 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  un- 
warranted governmental  invasions  of  their 
privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  7915.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prevent  termination  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency  in  the  rental  payment, 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under 
some  conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated 
by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  insurance,  direct  loajis,  and  bond 
guarantees,  administered  through  a  bank 
for  urban  rehabilitation  and  development 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  supplement  existing 
housing  and  related  programs  of  such  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  7917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  further  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Unit«d  States  in  the  insurance  of  cer- 
tain mortgages;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency, 

H.R.  7918,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing 
for  low-income  families:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 

HR,7919,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  real  prop- 
erty (Other  than  the  taxpayer's  residence) 
from  capital  gains  tax  treatment,  to  limit 
the  deduction  for  real  estate  taxes  paid  on 
unimproved  land,  and  to  eliminate  the  de- 
ductions for  real  estate  taxes  and  deprecia- 
tion on  multlfamlly  housing  which  is  not 
maintained  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr,  FISHER : 
H,R  7920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection 
afforded  consumers  against  injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
st.'ite  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsvlvania 
H,R,7921,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  $30,000 
the  maximum  servicemen's  group  life  i!;- 
surance  which  may  be  provided  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  or. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee 
H.R.  7922    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr,  GIAIMO: 
HR,7923.  A  bill   to  amend   the   prov  sions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to 
the   discontinuance  of  passenger  operations 
by  common  carriers  of  passengers  by  Motor 
vehicle  and   to  impose  an   18-month  mora- 
torium  on   the  discontinuance  of   any  such 
operations:   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  F-reign  Commerce 
By  Mr   HEBERT: 
H  R,  7924    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currencv, 

By  Mr,  KING  of  New  'Fork : 
H  H,  7925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  KYROS: 
H.R.  7926.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Fedcra] 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan,  in- 
vestment, dividend,  and  reserve  provisions; 
to  require  the  establishment  of  an  education 
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committee;   and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  BanUng  ana  Currency. 

H.B.  7927.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  employ- 
ees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  Btate- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  voluntary 
payroll  allotment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and   Currency. 

H.R.  7928.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
that  the  deflnltlon  of  "employer"  therein 
shall  Include  certain  corporations  or  associa- 
tions operating  a  hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7929.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 

H  R.  7930.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  Of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  7931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  41.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment mall  transportation  contracts  from  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H  R.  7932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  7933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  7934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1-percent  floors,  of 
medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  In- 
dividuals 65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  7935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R.  7936.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  naval  districts  and 
to  provide  that  the  commandants  thereof 
shall  be  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HM.  7937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  correct  an  Inequity 
with  respect  to  survivor  annuities  of  certain 
students  by  reason  of  the  4-month  interim 
period  requirement  between  school  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7938.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  protect  any  veteran 
against  a  loss  of  pension  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Socl.U  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  7940.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  termination  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency  in  the  rental  payment, 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under 
some  conditions  oil  and  gae  leases  terml- 
natdd  by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay 


rental  timely;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs. 

H.R.  7941.  A  bill  to  establish  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  7942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  In  the  performing  arts  the  same 
rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act  to 
employers  and  employees  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H  R.  7943.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TE.'\OUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R,  7944.  A  bill   to   equalize   the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  veterans 
of   peacetime   and   wartime   service;    to   the 
Coiiunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  7945.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 

Revenue   Code  of   1954  to   provide   a  credit 

for    certain    local    residential    real    property 

taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H  R.  7946.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  7947.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  assist  such  State  to 
carry  out  projects  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H  R.  7948.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  oil,  gas,  and  other  hydrocarbon  substances, 
and  all  rights  In  connection  therewith  and 
pertaining  thereto,  to  certain  homestead  pat- 
entees who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of  such 
property  and  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  7949.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  memorial  muse- 
um at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  In  honor  of  the 
Roosevelt  Rough  Riders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of  each 
year  as  National  Poetry  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

120.  By  Mr.  KYROS:  Memorial  of  the  103d 
Maine  State  Legislature,  memorializing  Con- 
gress recommending  full  development  of  elec- 
tric fxjwer  potential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
and  Upper  St.  John  River;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

121.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Increasing  economic  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


Sfarques  Slmoea;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
queet) : 
H.R.  7952.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Luit- 
gard  R.  Oswald;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  7953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 

Dl  Marco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER: 

H.R.  7954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  M. 

Vorbe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 

Vadra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  E. 

De  Moya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  7957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Darlo 

Duque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7958.  A  bill  for  t*ie  reUef  of  William 

H.    Nickerson;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  7959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Gilo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   SCHEUER: 
H.R.  7960.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Claire 
Zlbley    MaUk;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Miles;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7950.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Kievman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  7951.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Idlllo 
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SENATE 

TiESDAY,  April  1, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory.  In 
hours  of  confusion  and  commotion  we 
are  sure  of  no  light  but  Thine,  no  refuge 
but  in  Thee.  To  Thee  who  knowest  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  we  commit  our- 
selves and  our  Nation.  We  acknowledge 
our  love  of  ease,  our  pride  of  race  and 
place  and  possession,  our  hard  bargain- 
ing and  ruthless  competition,  our  failure 
to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  others, 
and  to  realize  that  In  very  truth  human- 
ity Is  one. 

Work  In  us  by  Thy  grace,  we  pray,  a 
miracle  of  renewal  and  transformation. 
Grant  us  the  strength  of  will  to  keep 
Thy  commandments  and  walk  in  Thy 
ways.  There  lie  our  fortune  and  destiny, 
for  there  truth  may  walk  in  shining  gar- 
ments and  goodness  grow  glorious,  and 
all  that  is  excellent  and  beautiful,  unself- 
ish, and  of  high  repute  may  make  our 
Inner  lives  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord. 

We  ask  It  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  April  3,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills.  In  which 


It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  4717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use 
of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tenn.; 

H  R  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487;   and 

H  R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5,  14.  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  improve  the  code. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

HR.  4717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use 
of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tenn;.  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H.R.  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487;   and 

H.R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5,  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
lav,  and  to  Improve  the  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  moniing  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMNnTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Extension  of  Certain  Naval  Vessel  Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  In  existence,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  financial 
management  practices  In  the  Department  of 
Labor,  dated  March  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

^^•I'O'T    Under     MrLrxARY     Personnel     and 

CIVIUAN  EMPLOTXK8'  CLAIMS  ACT  OF   1964 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
'•ry  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
w  law.  a  report  on  claims  paid  under  the 
MUitary  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 


(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HiGHWAT  Safety  and  BEAtrriFicATiON 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  authorizations  from  the 
highway  safety  and  beauty  trust  fund  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  highway  safety 
and  beautificatlon  programs  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code  (with  an  accompanying 
p.iperi ;  to  t!ie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"HorsE  Joint  Resoll-tion  1 
"Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Con.stitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  succe.ssion  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  aiid 
duties  of  his  o.Tice 

"Whereas,  Both  houses  of  the  eighty-ninth 
congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
the  first  session  of  such  congress,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  two-thirds"  of  the 
members  of  each  house  thereof,  made  a  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  words,  to-wit: 

"  Joint  Resolution 

"  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency 
and  to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'Article  — 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  "Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to 
them  a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmlta 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives his  written  declaration  that  no  Inabil- 
ity exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pjowers  and 
duties  of  hlB  office  unless  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  department  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  within  four  days  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide 
the  issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  if  not  in  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration, 
or.  if  Congress  is  not  in  session,  within 
twenty-one  days  after  Congress  is  required 
to  assemble,  determines  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unp.ble 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  Iks 
office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to 
di.«charge  the  same  as  Acting  President; 
otherwise,  the  President  shall  resume  ti;e 
pDwers  and  duties  of  his  office;  therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Ohio  be.  and  he  hereby  is  directed,  to  deliver 
to  the  Governor  of  this  state  a  certified  ccpy 
of  this  resolution,  and  such  certified  copy 
shall  be  forwarded  at  once  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
United  States  Government.  Washington, 
DC.  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  United 
States. 

"Charles  F.  Kurfess. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"John  Brown. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  March  7,  1967." 

A  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Resolctions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  To  Establish  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  MAssACHrsETTS 
"Resohed,  That  the  General  Court  hereby 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  national  cemetery  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;   and  be  it 
further 

"Resohed,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
6,  1967. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 
"Senate    ndopted    in    concurrence,    Marrh 
13,  1967. 

"Norman  L.  Pidceon. 

"Clerk. 

"[SEALl 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonvrealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion ExEMMTNG  Letters  and  Packages 
Mailed  to  Servicemen  in  Vietnam  From 
All  Postage  Charges 

"Whereas,  No  effort  shotUd  be  spared  in 
maintaining  constant  communication  be- 
tween members  of  our  armed  forces  serving 
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In  Vietnam  and  their  relatives  and  friends; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  flow  of  such  communica- 
tion should  be  facilitated  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree; therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  hereby 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  exempting  letters 
and  packages  mailed  to  such  servicemen 
from  all  postage  charges;  and  It  be  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
6.  1967. 

"Wn,LIAM   C.   MArERS, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,   adopted   In   concurrence,   March 
13,  1967. 

"Norman  L.  Pidceon. 

"Clerk. 
"(seal] 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WHrrE. 
"Secretary  oj  the  Commonwealth." 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   OF  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiEl.  I  present  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

H.P.  1080 
Joint     resolution     memorializing     Congress 
recommending  full  development  of  electric 
power    potential    of    Passamaquoddy    Bay 
and  Upper  Saint  John  River 
We,    your    Memorialists,    the   Senate    and 
House   of    Representatives    of    the    State    of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Maine  throughout 
the  years  have  supported  the  concept  of  de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy  Bay  for  electric 
power  purposes  as  Indicated  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  favorable  and  sometimes  unanimous 
Acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  earlier  by  a 
Btate-wlde  referendum  that  favored  Quoddy 
by  nearly  ten  to  one;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  vast  quantities  of 
reasonably  priced  power  to  satisfy  the  future 
needs  of  Maine,  the  Northeastern  States,  and 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  has  been 
established   without   question;    and 

Whereas,  development  of  electric  power 
from  the  Upper  Saint  John  River  and  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay  can  be  very  valuable  as  peak- 
ing power  and  for  base  load  power;   and 

Whereas,  other  substantial  benefits  such  as 
Increased  numbers  of  tourists,  increased  rec- 
reational uses  of  the  Bay  and  River,  down 
stream  power  benefits  on  the  Saint  John 
River,  flood  control  benefits  and  much 
needed  construction  Job  opportunities  in  the 
site  areas  will  result;  and 

Whereas,  the  platforms  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties  of  Maine 
advocate  the  development  of  the  electric 
power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and 
Upper  Saint  John  River,  now  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved:  That  the  103rd  Legislature  rec- 
ommends the  full  development  of  the  electric 


power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and 
such  supplemental  development  of  the  elec- 
tric power  potential  of  the  Upper  Saint  John 
River  as  may  be  recommended  as  economi- 
cally feasible  by  studies  now  under  way  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  without  sub- 
stantial destruction  of  the  recreational  and 
Industrial  advantages  now  recognized  as  ex- 
isting in  the  Saint  John  River  area,  and  that 
necessary  Interconnecting  transmission  fa- 
cilities be  provided  between  the  projects  and 
the  load  centers  of  the  Northe.ist  to  provide 
the  optimum  benelUs  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  this  103rd  Legislature  re- 
spectfully iisks  that  required  action  be  taken 
to  start  the  projects  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  In  the  most  economic  and  practical  se- 
quence of  development;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State. 

House  of  Representatives,  read  and 
adopted,  March  21,  1967. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

Bertha   W.   Johnson. 

Clerk. 

In  Senate  Chamber,  read  and  adopted  in 
concurrence,  March  22,  1967. 

Jerrold   B.   Speers, 

Secretary. 

RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  of  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  memorializing  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  that  will  provide  for 
uniformity  of  traffic  signs  in  interstate 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

H  1518 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  make  all  traffic 
signs  uniform  In  size,  color,  and  design 
as  to  prevent  confusion  in  interstate 
travel 

Whereas,  Interstate  highways  and  an  ever- 
Increasing  mobilization  of  the  population 
h.ive  added  dramatically  to  the  number  of 
automobiles  which  traverse  the  state  borders 
and  cause  more  fatalities  each  coming  year; 
and 

Whereas,  By  making  all  traffic  signs  uni- 
form In  size,  color  and  design  wll!  help  to 
reduce  the  problems  which  are  encountered 
by  highway  travelers  and  help  to  reduce  the 
number  of  traffic  accident.";  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
through  its  general  assembly  now  requests 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
consideration  to  this  serious  situation  and 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  make 
all  traffic  signs  uniform  in  size,  color  and 
design  as  to  prevent  confusion  In  Interstate 
travel;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  said  con- 
gress be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested to  use  concerted  effort  to  bring 
about  the  enactmei.t  of  this  resolution;  and 
the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In 
said  congress. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  effective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  (Rept.  No.  85). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co.  (Rept.  No.  86) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  60.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz  (Rept.  No.  87); 

S.  65.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado   (Rept.  No.  88  i  ; 

S  66.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Reboredo-Newhall  (Rept.  No.  89); 

S.  73.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando  Jcse 
Alonso-Garcia  (Rept  No.  90 1  ; 

S.  75.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Maria 
Garinendia  de  Alslna    i  Rept    No.  91); 

S.  91.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Pernas- 
Becelro  ( Rept.  No.  92 ) ; 

S.  129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  J. 
Abroloya  ( Rept.  No.  93  i ; 

S.  130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo 
(Rept.  No.  94); 

S.  131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Julio 
Valdcs-Rodriguez    (Rept.   No    95); 

S.  132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Albert 
Fernandez-Bra vo  y  Amat   (Rept.  No    96); 

S.  133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez    (Rept.  No.  97); 

S  134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafiiel 
A   Penalver  (Rept   No  98); 

S.  137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mir- 
garlta  L    AguUana   (Rept.  No.  99); 

S.  164  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Cesar  A 
Mcna  (Rept,  No   100); 

S  165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rainon 
Barz  Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  101); 

S.  167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  .'Vnsplmo 
S.  Alvarez-Gomez  (Rept.  No.  102); 

S  168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jordan 
Ferrando  (Rept  No.  103)  ; 

S.  169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Roberto  E. 
Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon.  his 
wife  (Rept.  No.  104  ) ; 

S.  170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  A 
Suarez  (Rept   No   105); 

S.  173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  G 
Dediot  ( Rept .  No.  106 ) ; 

S  175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherif 
Shafey  (Rept.  No.  107); 

S.  256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Anna 
Genovese  (Rept.  No  108) ; 

S.  287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu 
(Rept.  No.  109); 

S.  439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Pivldal  (Rafael  Nobo)  (Rept. 
No.  110); 

S.  461.A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo 
Eupenlo  Gomez  (Rept.  No.  Ill); 

S.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guillermo 
N.   Hernandez,   Jr.    (Rept.   No.    112); 

S  465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Guillermo   Martinez   (Rept.   No.    113); 

S.  466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Abadl 
(Rept    No.   114); 

S.  501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
O.  Garcia-Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  115); 

S.  533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klmiko 
Bethard    (Rept.   No.    116): 

S.  543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henri  P. 
Boutin  (Rept.  No.  117); 

S  652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
(Rept   No.  118); 

S.  661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Perrls-Prabhu  (Rept.  No. 
119); 

S.  822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Ml  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann) 
(Rept.  No.  120); 
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S.  857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound 
Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  (Bept.  No. 
121); 

S.  897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  E.  M. 

Hofstra  (Rept.  No.  123); 

S.  904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doreen  Del- 
mege  Willis  (Rept.  No.  125); 

S  905.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson  (Rept.  No.  126);  and 

S.996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo   (Rept.   No.   127). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  39.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanasia 
Argere  (Rept.  No.  129); 

S.  67.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan  (Rept.  No.  1301 ; 

S.  72.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Miguel 
Calonge-Dlaz  (Rept.  No.  131); 

S.  74.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ena  Hermlnia 
Mourino  de  Moya  (Rept.  No.  132); 

S.  126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sanchez   (Rept.  No.  133); 

S.  128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Loriz 
(Rept.  No.  134); 

S.  280.  A  bill  to  effect  entry  of  a  minor 
child  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  (Rept.  No. 
135); 

S.  298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sixto  M. 
Pagaran  (Rept.  No.  136); 

S.  328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar  Lo- 
pez (Rept.  No.  137); 

S.  642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KU  Ja  Chung 
(Rept.  No.  122); 

S.  899.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Julio  Juan 
C;istellanos  Lopez  (Rept.  No.  124)  ; 

S.  900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Sanchez  Jerez  (Rept.  No.  138); 

S.  956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench  (Rept.  No.  128);  and 

S.  1054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hof acker  (Rept.  No.  139). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

S.  24.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Ock 
Wah  (Sheck  See  Hom)  and  his  wife,  Mon 
King  Mong  (Rept.  No.  144); 

S.  127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Dumas 
and  his  wife,  Josephine  Dumas  (Rept.  No. 
140); 

S.  135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilario 
Anido,  (Rept.  No.  141 ) ; 

S.  332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nariko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano)    (Rept.  No.  142);  and 

S.  462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra  (Rept.  No.  143). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COiyiMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Bert  T.  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge,  6th  Circuit; 

Robert  C.  Bellonl,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon;  and 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  l>e  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Prank  J.  Murray,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  N.  Lawson,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Large; 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Maurice  J.  WUUams,  of  Maryland,  to  be 


Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near  E««t 
and  South  Asia.  Agency  for  International 
Development; 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  of  New  York,  Prank 
Stanton,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Van 
Husen  Vail,  of  Ohio,  to  be  members  of  the 
U.S.   Advisory   Commission   on   Information; 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam; 

William  W.  Heath,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Sweden: 

John  M,  McSweeney,  of  Nebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Bulgaria; 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Pienipotentiarv  to  Aus- 
tria; 

Richard  H.  Nolte.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
li.iry  to  the  United  Arab  Republic;   and 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to   Iceland. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read   the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S,  1408-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ivonne 
Mircya   Mercado:    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1409.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  mainten.mce  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basm  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  rcm.\rks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S-  1410.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Tr.m   V'an 
Nugyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.  1411.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the    Interior    to    acquire    certain    properties 
within  the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
in  Yorktown,  Va..  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the     Committee     on     Interior    and     Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN : 
S.  1412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kvoung-Hl 
Park  Kim;  and 

S.  1413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon  Louis 
Hoberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  provide  that  persons  inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
such  act  shall  not  be  assigned  to  duty  in 
southeast  Asia  unless  they  volunteer  for  such 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Groening  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  changes  In  the 
method  of  nominating  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  service  academies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Merlin  R.  Or/ens.  VS.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TOWER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Yabbobouoh)  : 
S.  1417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey  by 
the  Secretary  of   the  Interior  to  establish 


the  route  of  the  Chlsholm  Trail  and  for  the 
establishment  of  markers  to  identify  such 
route,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separat-e  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  1418.  A  bill  to  make  several  changes  In 
the  passpwrt  laws  presently  In  force;  to  the 
Corrunltlee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fuleright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe.ir 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
George  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   DOMINICK: 
S.    1420.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Lugaraa 
Losoya  D.imian-Ruiz; 

S.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.P.O.  James 
G    Dole,  U.S.  Navy:  and 

S.  1422.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Richard 
Vigil;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.   EASTLAND    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Montoya  i  : 

S.    1423.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Watershed 

Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 

amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  r'orestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Eastland  v. hen 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1424.  A  bill  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  m  the  liealth  ai:id 
medical  assistance  benefits  made  available 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  19l5; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fonc. 
Mr  Bayh,  and  Mr.  Thitrmond)  : 
S,  1425.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  in  order  to  proscribe 
the  mailing  of  certain  matter  not  desired  by 
addressees:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  RyuJcyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fono  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 


CONSTRUCTION.  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  announced  hearings 
on  Colorado  River  Basin  project  bills. 
This  problem  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress before,  but  has  floundered  because 
of  lack  of  unity  among  the  States  in  the 
Colorado  Basin.  Last  year  we  thought 
we  had  achieved  that  unity,  but  the  bill 
was  killed  when  "nature  preservation- 
ists" conducted  a  well-financed  cam- 
paign against  it. 

In  response  to  this  attack  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  bill — S.  1013— 
this  year  which  sacrifices  the  hard-won 
unity  of  the  Colorado  Basin  States  in 
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order  to  stop  the  attack  of  the  "nature 
preservationists";  overlooked,  however,  is 
the  need  for  water  conservation  and  de- 
velopment in  our  arid  West.  The  admin- 
istration would  authorize  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  but  then,  ostrichlike,  would 
hide  its  head  and  not  see  the  problem 
that  has  delayed  this  project  all  of  these 
years.  The  basic  problem  which  has 
plagued  this  legislation  is  simply  that 
there  is  not  suEBcient  natural  flow  in  the 
Colorado  River  to  meet  the  demands 
within  the  basin  beyond  the  year  1990. 
Therefore,  any  meaningful  legislation 
must  Involve  balancing  the  interests  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  with  the  other 
States  who  have  rights  to  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

The  first  safeguard  that  the  other 
basin  States  need  is  a  study  of  sources  to 
supplement  the  natural  flow  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Without  a  legislative  com- 
mitment to  study  water  importation  from 
areas  of  surplus,  there  is  a  danger  that 
when  the  upper  basin  States  utilize  their 
allocations,  there  will  be  insufficient  wa- 
ter for  the  central  Arizona  project  to  di- 
vert. Although  I  supijort  any  feasible 
means  of  augmenting  the  water  supply, 
importation  appears  as  the  only  practi- 
cal means  today. 

Second,  the  upper  basin  States  want 
their  most  needed  projects  authorized 
so  that  they  can  utilize  a  greater  share 
of  the  waters  allocated  to  them. 

The  third  need  is  for  the  establishment 
of  a  lower  basin  fund.  There  is  no  fund 
established  under  the  administration  bill 
because  the  stearnplant  will  produce  no 
revenue  which  could  be  added  to  a  fund. 
The  authorization  of  the  High  Hualapai 
Dam  would  provide  revenues  for  the 
lower  basin  fund.  This  fund  could  then 
be  utilized  to  support  the  costs  of  sup- 
plemental water. 

In  short,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  immediate  needs  of  Arizona, 
but  the  needs  of  the  other  six  basin 
States  will  be  sacrificed.  That  is  exactly 
what  Secretary  Udall  warned  against  a 
year  ago  when  he  hailed  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  bill  as  a  fine  example 
of  regional  cooperation  and  said  that  this 
cooperation  was  essential  to  its  success. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  cooperation, 
several  bills  have  been  introduced  this 
year  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  House  last  year.  I  cosponsored 
Senator  Kuchel's  bill.  S.  861,  and  I  still 
support  it.  I  also  support  S.  1242,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Allott  a  short  time 
ago.  All  of  these  bills  embody  a  regional 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  The  adnxinistration 
bill  does  not. 

But  to  make  clear  and  to  fully  protect 
the  interest  of  Utah  in  this  legislation, 
I  am  introducing  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Kuchel  bill  which  I  cospon- 
sored earlier  this  year. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  with  an  aque- 
duct capacity  of  2,500  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter per  second.  It  authorizes,  as  does 
Senator  Allotts  bill,  S.  1242,  the  con- 
struction of  the  High  Hualapai  Dam  and 
contains  the  language  earlier  submitted 
by  Senator  Allott  regarding  section 
305(a) ,  dealing  with  California's  guaran- 
tee of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water  per 
year.    The  major  departure  in  my  bill 


from  those  previously  introduced  con- 
cerns the  matter  of  study  of  importation 
of  water  from  sources  outside  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  My  bill  provides  that 
a  feasibility  grade  study  be  initiated  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  water  from 
the  north  coastal  streams  of  the  State 
of  California.  The  first  2 '  2  million  acre- 
feet  of  such  import  from  this  source 
would  be  allocated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Mexican  water 
treaty  and  to  losses  of  water  associated 
with  the  performance  of  that  treaty. 
Additionally,  a  quantity  of  water,  not  to 
exceed  2  million  acre-feet  annually, 
would  be  made  available  to  areas  served 
by  the  importation  facilities  en  route  to 
the  Colorado  River  system.  Further,  the 
bill  would  initiate  a  recomiaissance-type 
study  of  importation  from  areas  of  sur- 
plus other  than  the  north  central  area  of 
the  State  of  California. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  greatly  imperiled 
by  the  threat  to  its  future  rights  ir.  the 
Colorado  River  system  and  inasmuch  as 
the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  it,  the  provision  of  an  import  study 
in  this  legislation  is  imperative.  The 
provision  to  make  the  first  area  sub- 
ject to  import  study  the  north  coastal 
streams  of  California  is  consistent  with 
the  general  provision  of  Secretary  Udall's 
Southwest  water  plan. 

Section  602  of  my  bill  provides  criteria 
for  the  coordinated  long-range  operation 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  reservoirs. 
This  important  provision  is  supported 
unanimously  by  the  Colorado  River 
States  and.  in  a  slightly  modified  form 
contained  in  my  bill,  would  provide  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  future  gen- 
erations of  Utahans  who  will  look  to  the 
Colorado  River  for  water. 

Section  501(a)  contains  language 
which  would  enable  the  State  of  Utah 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ful- 
fill their  commitments  which  were  estab- 
lished by  agreement  with  the  Ute  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Uinta  and  Ouray  Indian 
Reservation.  By  reason  of  this  agree- 
ment it  is  necessary  for  the  Ute  Indian 
unit  to  be  given  a  priority  in  planning, 
so  my  bill  provides  that  the  planning 
report  on  this  unit  must  be  completed 
prior  to  1972. 

Section  401  as  outlined  in  my  bill  re- 
stores language  which  was  a  part  of  H.R. 
4671,  89th  Congress,  providing  that  all 
of  the  separable  and  joint  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement at  the  previously  authorized 
Dixie  project  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
in  conformity  with  the  original  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  My  bill  provides,  as  do 
others,  for  the  integration  of  the  Dixie 
project  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  and  directs  that  the  Dixie  project 
shall  participate  in  the  lower  basin  fund. 
In  other  respects,  this  legislation  is 
similar  to  previous  bills  introduced.  This 
recognizes  the  fact  that  S.  20,  providing 
for  the  National  Water  Commission,  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  also  con- 
templates that  the  revision  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  shall  be  accomplished  by  legislation 
similar  to  that  introduced  by  Chairman 
AsPiNALL  as  H.R.  6132  and  by  Senators 
DOMiNicK  and  Allott  as  S.  1243.  This 
bill   reflects    the   longstanding    interest 


and  constructive  approach  that  heis  been 
taken  by  the  State  of  Utah  in  intra- 
and  inter-state  water  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1409)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  DRAFTEES  BEING 
SENT  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  WITH- 
OUT THEIR  CONSENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  selective  service 
law  to  preclude  the  sending  of  draftees 
to  southeast  Asia  without  their  consent. 

The  undeclared  war  which  the  United 
States  is  waging  in  Vietnam  is  illegal  and 
immoral.  It  is  unjust  for  the  United 
States  to  force  its  own  draftees  to  serve 
in  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  experiencing  a  de- 
sertion date  of  over  110,000  per  year. 
Sufficient  moral  issues  are  raised  by  the 
U.S.  conduct  of  the  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam  to  justify  removing  from 
draftees  the  onus  of  resolving  the  very 
real  mental  conflict  which  so  many  of 
them  have  about  serving  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  90th  Congress  on  January  10,  1967, 
President  Johnson  said: 

We  are  shaping  a  new  futvire  of  enlarged 
partnership  In  nuclear  affairs,  In  economic 
and  technical  cooperation,  in  trade  nego- 
tiations, in  political  consultation,  and  in 
working  together  with  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  President  went  on  to  enumerate 
the  many  ways  in  which  he  is  seeking  to 
end  the  cold  war,  mentioning,  among 
other  things,  the  agreement  on  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space,  direct  air  flights 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  New  York  to 
Moscow,  the  removal  of  more  than  400 
nonstrategic  items  from  export  control, 
permitting  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
make  loans  to  Poland,  Hugary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  in  addition  to  Ru- 
mania and  Yugoslavia,  and  extending  the 
cultural  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Johnson  went  on  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  approve  the  consular 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union — which 
it  has  now  done — and  an  East-West  trade 
bill. 

If  the  so-called  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  getting  on  so  well,  why  does  the 
United  States  still  maintain  in  Europe 
300,000  fighting  men  who  could  be  used 
in  Vietnam  rather  than  the  draftees  who 
are  now  sent  there.  The  desertion  rate 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting  forces 
was  96,000  in  1965;  It  rose  to  more  than 
110,000  in  1966 — an  increase  of  over 
14,000  men  over  1965  desertions.  Should 
the  United  States  draft  its  own  fine 
young  men  to  fight  in  Vietnam  as  re- 
placements for  South  Vietnamese 
deserters? 

There  recently  came  to  my  attention  a 
copy  of  a  contract  which  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  entered  Into 


with  a  group  of  California  State  colleges 
under  which  approximately  100  South 
Vietnamese  college  students  will  be 
brought  to  the  United  States — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States — for  a  college 
education.  The  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  training  these  college  students  will  be 
$417,710.  It  is  incongruous  that  the 
United  States  should  be  considering 
dropping  all  draft  deferments  for  its  own 
college  students,  and  has  actually 
dropped  deferments  for  all  nonmedical 
graduate  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
grant  what  amounts  to  deferments  to 
South  Vietnamese  college  students  who — 
if  the  struggle  is  so  vital  for  them — 
should  be  in  South  Vietnam  fighting  for 
their  country. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  to  the 
Selective  Service  law,  barring  draftees 
from  being  sent  to  southeast  Asia  with- 
out their  consent,  will  be  given  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services,  which  is  now  con- 
sidering an  extension  of  the  selective 
service  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  10,  annoimcing  my  intention  to 
Introduce  this  amendment  to  the  draft 
act,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, as  well  as  the  text  of  my  bill 
S.  1414  which  is  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1414)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  persons 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  such  act  shall  not 
be  assigned  to  duty  in  southeast  Asia  un- 
less they  volimteer  for  such  duty,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gruening,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1414 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  that  persons  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
such  Act  shall  not  be  assigned  to  duty 
in  Southeast  Asia  unless  they  volunteer 
for  such  duty 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  (50  App.  U.S.C.  451-471).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec  22.  No  person  inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  or  re- 
quired to  perform  service  In  Southeast  Asia 
unless  such  person  volunteers  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  In  such  area." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Gruening  is  as  follows : 

Draftees  SHOtJLD  Not  Be  Sent  to  Southeast 
Asia  Wrrnour  Theib  Consent 
Mr.  GRrriNiNG.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  request  of  March  6,  1967,  that 
the  selective  service  law  due  to  expire  on 
June  30.  1967,  l>e  extended  for  4  years,  should 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity,  among 
other  things,  to  examine  the  moral  and  legal 
bases  for  sending  draftees  to  fight,  against 


their  will.  In  Vietnam — In  an  undeclared. 
Illegal,  and  Immoral  war  10,000  miles  from 
our  shores. 

As  In  the  last  Congress,  it  Is  my  intention 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  any  draft  extension  proposal, 
providing  that  no  draftee  can  be  sent  to 
southeast  Asia  without  his  consent. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  the  bases  for  my 
total  opposition  to  the  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  The  United  States  is  act- 
ing in  Vietnam  In  total  disregard  of  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  United  States  is  acting  in 
Vietnam  against  the  clearly  stated  provisions 
of  its  own  Constitution. 

It  Is  acting  In  violation  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty. 

It  Is  acting  In  violation  of  its  own  commit- 
ments made  in  1954  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  when,  in  referring 
to  the  Geneva  accords  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam, 
he  pledged  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
frain "from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to 
disturb  them"  and  that  the  United  States 
would  support  the  elections  for  the  officials 
who  would  govern  reunified  Vietnam,  whose 
separation  into  North  and  South  Vietnam 
was  admittedly  temporary  and  only  for  pur- 
{x>ses  of  demilitarization.  Tliis  was  all  part 
of  the  Geneva  accords  and  was  supported  by 
the  above-cited  unilateral  commitment  of 
the  United  States.  That  was  the  commit- 
ment which  the  United  States  later  violated, 
when  it  supported  Dlem's  refusal  to  hold  the 
promised  election. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  acting  in 
violation  of  President  Johnson's  own  prom- 
ises to  the  American  people. 

On  August  29,  1964.  he  said: 

"I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain  areas  that 
I  think  would  enlarge  the  war  and  result  in 
committing  a  good  many  American  boys  to 
fighting  a  war  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to  help  protect 
their  own  land.  And  for  that  reason  I 
haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the  war." 

Again  on  September  25,  1964,  he  said: 

"There  are  those  that  say  you  ought  to  go 
north  and  drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out 
the  supply  lines,  and  they  think  that  would 
escalate  the  war.  We  don't  want  our  Amer- 
ican boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boys. 
We  don't  want  to  get  Involved  in  a  nation 
with  700  million  people  and  get  tied  down 
In  a  land  war  in  Asia." 

Again  on  October  21,  1964,  President  John- 
son said: 

"We  are  not  going  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  horne 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves." 

The  President  has  not  asked  the  Congress 
for  a  declaration  of  war  and  yet  he  seeks 
authoritj'  to  draft  American  boys  and  send 
them  to  southeast  Asia  to  fight  In  bloody, 
savage  military  battles  unsanctioned  by  law, 
whose  death  toll  is  steadily  rising.  Last  week 
establishes  a  new  peak  of  American  cas- 
ualties. Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  are  morally  tor- 
mented about  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

The  administration  is  telling  the  American 
people  repeatedly  that  the  dangers  from  the 
Soviet  Union  are  less  and  less,  day  by  day, 
and  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  consu- 
lar treaty  with  Russia  wll  prove  that  to  the 
world.  And  yet,  the  same  administration 
tells  the  American  people  that  the  dangers 
of  Soviet  aggression  In  Europe  are  so  great 
and  continuing  that  it  cannot  risk  reducing 
its  troop  commitments  In  Europe — over 
300.000  men — but  must  instead  draft  Ameri- 
can boys  to  serve  without  their  consent  In 
southeast  Asia.  If  more  men  are  needed  to 
replace  our  mounting  casualties,  let  the 
draftees  be  sent  to  Europe,  and  let  experi- 
enced American  military  personnel  trained 
in  Europe  replace  them  in  southeast  Asia. 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between  sending 
enlisted  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  Vietnam 
and  sending  draftees  there.  When  a  man 
voluntarily  enlists  In  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  armed  services,  he  does  so  with  his  eyes 
open — he  knows  that  he  must  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  and  go  where  he 
Is  sent — even  if  it  is  to  fight  and  perhaps  die 
in  Vietnam.  His  is  not  "to  reason  why" 
He  undertook  to  obey  orders  when  he  volun- 
tarily entered  military  service.  No  one  forced 
him  to  enlist. 

The  draftee — after  he  is  inducted— also 
agrees  to  obey  orders  but  his  agreeing  to  do 
so  is  not  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  has  no 
choice.  But  he  does  know  that  he  is  being 
sent  to  fight  In  a  war  which  the  Congress 
did  not  declare.  And  he  does  know  that 
under  the  Constitution — which  he  must 
swear  to  uphold  and  defend  when  he  is  in- 
ducted— only  the  Congress  can  declare  war. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  crux  of  the  reluctance 
of  so  many  of  our  young  men  to  serve  in 
Vietnam  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  there  Illegally,  and  having 
invited  itself  in — contrary  to  the  official  al- 
legation that  it  wEis  Invited  in  and  thereafter 
started  bombing — north  and  south — became 
the  aggressor. 

In  1965.  there  were  96.000  desertions  from 
the  South  Vietnantiese  Army.  In  1966.  that 
figure  had  climbed  to  110.000  men  deserting 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  No  one  knows 
how  much  higher  it  will  go  in  1967. 

The  F>resident,  in  his  recent  draft  message, 
proposes : 

"Almost  2  million  young  men — and  soon 
many  more — reach  age  19  each  year.  The 
foreseeable  requirement  is  to  draft  only 
100,000  to  300.000  of  them  annually  " 

What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  drafting 
American  youths  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  re- 
place the  South  Vietnamese  draft  dodgers 
and  to  fight  and  perhaps  die  there  for  a 
people  who  do  not  care  enough  about  the 
conflict  to  stand  and  fight  for  what  is  pre- 
sumably their  own  cause?  That  makes  ut- 
terly no  sense.  It  Is  entirely  unfair  to  Amer- 
ican draftees.  This  is  directly  contrarj-  to 
President  Johnson's  own  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 28,   1964.  in  which  he  said: 

"We  are  not  going  north  and  we  are  not 
going  south:  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try 
to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom  with 
their  own  men.  with  our  leadership  and  our 
officer  direction,  and  such  equipment  as  we 
can  furnish  them." 

Three  years  ago  exactly — on  March  10. 
1964 — when,  In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  entitled  "The  United  States 
Should  Get  Out  of  Vietnam,"  I  analyzed  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
Involvement  there,  urging  the  United  States 
to  disengage  Itself  from  its  military  involve- 
ment  there,  I  said: 

"I  consider  the  life  of  one  American  worth 
more  than  this  putrid  mess.  I  consider  that 
every  additional  life  that  is  sacrificed  In  this 
forlorn  venture  a  tragedy.  Someday — if  this 
sacrificing  continues — it  wUl  be  denounced  as 
a  crime.' 

On  May  14,  1966,  a  distinguished  former 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup,  who  had  seen  service  in 
Asia,  confirmed  my  earlier  remarks  before 
the  10th  Annual  College  World  Affairs  Day 
in  Los  Angeles,  when  he  stated : 

"I  don't  think  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia, 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can." 

I  agree  with  General  Shoup  and  can  only 
wish  that  his  sound  view  had  been  and  would 
henceforth  be  heeded.  Both  my  words  and 
the  words  of  General  Shoup  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  situation  of  draftees  who 
are  being  sent  involuntarily  to  fight  In  Viet- 
nam in  an  undeclared,  illegal.  Immoral.  In- 
defensible, monstrous,  and  ever  more  costly 
war. 
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There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  way 
the  draft  has  been  applied,  and  various  pro- 
posals Including  some  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  improve  its  procedures.  It  is  my 
view  that  this  involuntary  servitude  is  itself 
totally  unjustified  at  least  as  far  as  our 
war  in  southeast  Asia  is  concerned,  and 
should  be  abolished.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  when  my  amendment 
Is  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  a  full  and  free  debate  on  this 
entire  matter. 


METHOD  OF  ACADEMY  NOMINA- 
TIONS SHOUU3  BE  CHANGED 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  do 
away  with  the  authority  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  nominate  young  men  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Academies  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  The  same 
basic  method  of  congressional  appoint- 
ment has  been  in  use  since  first  effect'^d 
well  over  a  century  ago  and  I  feel  that 
this  method,  although  well  esUblished.  is 
deficient  in  certain  aspects  and  that  it 
does  not  result  in  the  best  selection  of 
candidates  ovei-all. 

Even  though  most  Congressmen  are 
quite  conscientious  in  their  manner  of 
selecting  nominees,  excellent  young  men 
are  often  passed  over.  The  job  of  com- 
petently screening  the  many  applicants 
for  an  academy  nomination  are  a  burden- 
some one.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  a 
Congressman  and  his  staff's  time  and 
effort.  Applications,  high  school  records 
and  letters  of  recommendation  should  be 
studied  and  compai-ed.  Academic  and 
physical  examinations  must  be  arranged 
for  each  applicant.  If  the  best  job  of 
selection  is  to  be  achieved,  personal  in- 
terviews should  be  conducted,  and  this. 
In  many  instances,  is  an  almost  Impos- 
sible task  for  a  Senator  or  Congressman. 
Some  Congressmen  try  to  handle  this 
task  themselves.  Others  gain  help  from 
a  citizens  board  who  handle  the  applica- 
tions and  actually  select  the  nominees  in 
their  State  or  district.  Still  others  may 
not  be  so  thorough  in  their  process  of 
selection.  Although  certainly  not  true 
In  my  office,  it  is  thought  by  many  that 
political  debts  and  involvements  are  em- 
bodied in  the  selection  process  in  some 
Instances.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true  I 
cannot  say. 

What  is  perhaps  more  important  is  a 
fear  that  many  young  men  who  sincerely 
desire  to  attend  one  of  our  military 
academies  and  to  make  the  military  a 
career  are  discouraged  in  their  own 
minds  from  making  application  because 
they  feel  they  have  no  political  connec- 
tions which  would  help  them  gain  a 
nomination.  This  is  indeed  tragic. 
Twenty -five  to  35  percent  of  those  young 
men  who  enter  our  three  major  acad- 
emies drop  out  for  various  reasons  be- 
fore they  reach  graduation.  For  those 
who  do  finish,  15  to  30  percent  resign 
from  militai-y  duty  before  serving  10 
years;  in  other  words,  they  decide  against 
a  military  career.  And  yet.  It  appears 
we  have  qualified  young  men  who  would 
give  anything  for  such  a  career,  who  are 
afraid  to  apply  because  they  do  not  have 
political  pull. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  do  not 
always  utilize  their  opportunity  and  ob- 


ligation to  nominate  young  men  to  the 
academies.  Let  me  cite  this  example. 
Records  from  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs  show  that  for  the  class 
entering  this  coming  summer,  1967,  there 
were  945  vacancies  available  to  be  filled 
by  congressional  nominations.  Yet,  only 
671  of  these  privileges  were  utilized. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  ixjsitions 
will  be  left  wanting,  for  they  are  to  be 
filled  by  other  qualified  alternates  from  a 
nationwide  pool  of  those  who  were  not 
selected  initially.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Senators  and  House  Repre- 
sentatives failed  to  make  almost  one- 
third  of  the  nominations  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  es.sential 
that  the  United  States,  in  its  position  as 
a  world  leader,  pick  its  future  military 
leaders  in  as  efficient  and  effective  a 
manner  as  possible.  To  do  so  in  my 
opinion  requii-es  that  we  retire  the  pres- 
ent system.  But  with  what  can  we  re- 
place it?  One  answer  would  be  to  give 
the  military  academies  them.selves  the 
re.sponsibility  of  selecting  their  students. 
I  find  this  objectionable  because  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  American 
concept  of  civilian  supremacy  over  the 
military. 

A  more  reasonable  method  would.  I 
feel,  be  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of 
nominating  young  men  for  our  acade- 
mies to  an  existing  body  or  to  one  to  be 
specifically  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  each  State.  In  this  way.  the  basic 
principles  of  the  current  .selection  meth- 
od would  remain  unchanged:  yet.  the 
process  of  selection  could  be  carried  out 
much  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Thorough  te.sting  could  be  conducted  by 
such  a  committee  at  central  points  in 
each  State.  Personal  interviews,  so  im- 
portant in  determining  the  personality, 
character,  and  desire  of  applicants, 
would  never  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  President,  the  hill  I  introduce  to- 
day employs  this  latter  method.  It  is 
not  a  new  idea.  A  similar  proposal  was 
made  by  Senator  Henry  B.  Anthony,  of 
Rhode  Lsland,  in  1863,  but  was  defeated 
32  to  6. 

It  was — 

Senator  Anthony  declared- 
one  of  those  propositions  that  everybody  was 
In  favor  and  nobody  would  vote  for. 

This  still  may  be  true  today  although 
I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not.  It  is  indeed 
time  to  seriously  consider  a  change  in 
this  nominating  procedure  which  would 
relieve  the  responsibility  from  the  al- 
ready overburdened  offices  of  Senatoi-s 
and  Representatives  and  which,  more 
Importantly,  would  better  assure  the  se- 
lection of  those  young  men  most  qualified 
for  and  desirous  of  a  military  career. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  biU  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1415>  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  method  of  nominating 
persons  for  appointment  to  the  service 
academies  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pe.^rson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4342(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(31  Ten  cadets  from  each  State  plus  five 
cadets  from  each  congressional  district  of 
each  State  nominated  by  an  existing  agency 
committee  or  department  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  select  nominees  to 
the  Academy,  or  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  nominees  to  the  Academy"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (5)  through 
(9)  as  clauses  (4)  through  (8),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '•Each  Senator.  Rep- 
resentative," In  the  sentence  Immediately 
following  clause  (8),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
agency,  committee  or  department  designated 
or  apfx>inted  under  clause   (3)   and  each". 

(b)  Clause  (5)  of  section  4342(b)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  persons 
named  In  clauses  (3)  and  (4)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  agencies,  committees  or 
departments  designated  or  appointed  under 
clause  (3)  ". 

(c)  Section  4342(f)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clauses  (3)-(7) 
and  (9)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (3) -(6)  ajnd  (8)". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  section 
4342(g)  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "(3)  or  (4)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •■(3)". 

(e»  Section  4342(h)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'Congressman  or 
other". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4343  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the 
persons  named  in  clauses  (2) -(8)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  authority  of 
clauses  (2)-(7)". 

(g)  Section  4347  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "If"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  inserting  "(a)  If": 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "nominated  by  a  Rep- 
resentative" in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "nominated  by  an 
agencv.  committee  or  department  referred 
to  in 'clause  (3)  of  section  4342(a)  of  this 
title";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows; 

"lb)  In  any  State  in  which  one  or  more 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  are  elected 
at-large.  five  candidates  for  each  Representa- 
tive so  elected  shall  be  nominated  from  the 
State  at-Iarge  by  an  agency,  committee  or 
department  of  such  State  designated  or  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (3)  of  section  4342(a) 
of  this  title"  ,      ,„ 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  6954(a)  of  title  lu. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(3)  Ten  cadets  from  each  State  plus  five 
cadeu  from  each  congressional  district  of 
each  State,  nominated  by  an  existing  agency. 
committee  or  department  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  select  nominees  to 
the  Academy,  or  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  nomlneee  to  the  Academy '; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (5)  through 
(9)  as  clatises  (4)  through  (8).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "each  Senator.  Repre- 
sentaUve."  In  the  sentence  Immediately  fol- 
lowing clause  (8),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  BUb.sectlon,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each  agency. 
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committee  or  department  designated  or  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (3)  and  each". 

(b)  Clause  (5)  of  section  6954(b)  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  p>ersons 
named  In  clatises  (3)  and  (4)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  agencies,  committees  or 
departments  designated  or  appointed  under 
clause  (3) ". 

(c)  Section  6954(e)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Congressman  or 
other". 

(d)  Section  6955  of  such  title  Is 
amended' — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "If"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  Inserting  "(a)  If"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nominated  by  a  Rep- 
resentative" in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  tliereof  "nominated  by  an 
agency,  committee  or  department  referred 
to  In  clause  (3)  of  section  6954(a)  of  this 
title";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  any  State  in  which  one  or  more 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  are  elected 
at  large,  five  candidates  for  each  Repre.'ienta- 
tive  so  elected  shall  be  nominated  from  the 
State  at  large  by  an  agency,  committee  or 
department  of  such  State  designated  or  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (3)  of  section  6954(a) 
of  this  title." 

(e)  Section  6956(a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  first  of  June  each 
year,  notify  in  writing  each  agency,  commit- 
tee or  department  designated  or  appointed 
under  clause  (3)  of  section  6954(a)  of  this 
title  and  each  delegate  in  Congress  of  any 
vacancy  that  will  exist  at  the  Naval  Academy 
because  of  graduation  in  the  following  year, 
or  that  may  occur  for  other  re.isons,  for 
which  the  agency,  committee,  or  department 
or  delegate  is  entitled  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date and  five  alternates." 

(f )  The  second  sentence  of  section  6956 fb) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  or 
If  the  nomination  cannot  be  made  by  reason 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives.". 

(g)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6956 le) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(2)-(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)- 
(7)". 

(h)  Section  6958(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(3) -(7)  and  (9)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(3i-(6)  and  (8)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  9342(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(3)  Ten  cadets  from  each  State  plus  five 
cadets  from  each  congressional  district  of 
each  State,  nominated  by  an  existing  agency. 
committee  or  department  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  select  nominees  to 
the  Academy,  or  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  nominees  to  the  Academy."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (5)  through 
(9i  as  clauses  (4)  through  (8).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Each  Senator.  Repre- 
sentative," In  the  sentence  Immediately  fol- 
lowing clause  (8),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each  agency, 
committee  or  department  designated  or  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (3)  and  each". 

(b)  Clause  (5)  of  section  9342(b)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  persons 
n;imed  In  clauses  (3)  and  (4)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "by  agencies,  committees  or 
departments  designated  or  appointed  under 
clause  (3) ". 

(c)  Section  0342(f)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "clauses  (3)-(7)  and  (0)" 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (3)-(6)  and 
(8)". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
9342(g)   of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 


striking  out  "(3)    or   (4)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

(e)  Section  9342(h)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  strllclng  out  "Congressman  or  other". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section  9343 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
the  persons  named  In  clauses  (2) -(8)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under  authority  of 
clauses  (2)-(7)  ". 

( g )  Section  9347  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'If"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  inserting  "(a)  If"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nominated  by  a  Rep- 
resentative" in  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nominated  by  an  agency, 
committee  or  department  referred  to  in 
clause  (3)  of  section  9347(a)  of  this  title"; 
and 

( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■(b)  In  any  State  in  which  one  or  more 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  are  elected 
at-large.  five  candidates  for  each  Represent- 
ative so  fleeted  shall  be  nominated  from 
the  State  at-large  by  the  agency,  committee 
or  department  of  such  State  designated  or 
appointed  under  clause  (3)  of  section  4342 
(a I  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shUl   become  effective  Januarv  1.   1969. 


SURVEY  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  ROUTE 
OF  THE  CHISHOLM  TRAIL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  imagine  that  the  historic 
Chisholm  Trail — so  much  a  part  of  the 
folklore  of  our  frontier — was  first  cut 
by  wagon  tracks  only  100  years  ago. 

In  1865  an  Indian  trader  by  the  name 
of  Jesse  Chisholm  broke  a  fresh  route 
through  the  tall  plains  grasses  and  the 
forests  between  Wichita,  Kans.,  and 
Council  Grove,  Okla. — near  the  present 
site  of  Yukon,  Okla.  From  this  genesis, 
the  trail  has  been  extended  in  both  di- 
rections, as  far  north  as  Abilene,  Kans., 
to  its  Rio  Grande  terminus. 

Chisholm "s  tracks  between  the  North 
Canadian  and  the  Arkansas  were  fol- 
lowed northward  the  following  year  by 
Capt.  Heni-y  Spekes  -vvith  the  first  of 
countless  herds  of  longhorns  which 
would  eventually  walk  to  market  over 
the  route  before  it  was  closed  by  settle- 
ments and  quarantines. 

The  Texas  extension  of  the  Chisholm 
Trail  reached  from  the  Rio  Grande 
through  present  Cameron  Willacy,  Kle- 
berg, Nueces,  San  Patricio,  Bee,  Karnes, 
Wilson,  Guadalupe,  Hays,  Travis,  Wil- 
liamson, Bell,  McLennan,  Bosque,  Hill, 
Johnson,  Tarrant,  Wise,  and  Montague 
Counties. 

According  to  a  study  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  variations 
from  the  direct  route  included  Hidalgo, 
Brooks,  Jim  Wells,  Live  Oak,  Goliad, 
Gonzales,  Caldwell,  Falls,  Denton,  and 
Cooke  Counties.  Fixed  points  were  the 
crossing  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
eastern  part  of  present  Austin,  Brushy 
Creek  at  Round  Rock,  Kimball's  Bend 
on  the  Brazos,  and  Trinity  Ford  in  Fort 
Worth  below  the  junction  of  Clear  and 
West  Forks. 

Between  these,  variable  routes  were 
used  and  Innumerable  branch  or  feeder 
trails  fanned  out  In  both  directions 
throughout  the  length  of  the  main  trails. 
Many  of  these  feeders  were  also  termed 
the  Chisholm  Trail.  From  the  Mata- 
gorda country,  herds  were  likely  to  enter 
the  main  trail  on  the  McLennan  County 


prairie  near  present  McGregor.  Most 
other  trails  from  beyond  the  Colorado 
concentrated  at  Austin. 

The  Red  River  was  crossed  at  Sivell's 
Bend.  Spanish  Port,  or  Red  River  Sta- 
tion, which  eventually  superseded  the 
others.  Bearing  northwest  between  Box 
and  Red  Creeks  to  Blue  Grove,  the  Trail 
turned  north  to  a  landmark  known  as 
Monument  Hill,  near  Addington,  passing 
about  3  miles  east  of  Ryan.  Okla. 
For  80  miles  it  was  within  1  to  5  miles 
of  the  present  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
U.S.  Highway  81,  but  halfway  between 
the  Washita  and  the  South  Canadian  it 
turned  via  the  present  town  of  Tuttle  to 
Yukon. 

,  Local  laws  forbidding  cattle  move- 
ments closed  the  longhom  trading  In 
such  cattle  centers  as  Abilene,  Sallna. 
Ellsworth,  Hays,  Wichita,  Caldwell,  Hun- 
newell,  and  Wellington  during  the  early 
1870's.  until,  by  1877  all  former  Chisholm 
Trail  terminals  were  excluded  from  the 
Texas  trade  of  1877.  Dodge  City  was  by 
that  time  the  principal  Kansas  outlet 
for  Texas  cattle,  and  the  Dodge  or  West- 
ern Trail  became  the  main  longhom 
highway. 

Much  of  this  background  Information 
was  secured,  I  want  to  note,  from  Walter 
Prescott  Webb's  "Handbook  of  Texas." 
My  purpose  In  this  historical  review  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  is  as  a  prelude  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  establish  the 
route  of  the  Chisholm  Trail  and  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  establish 
markers  to  identify  the  route. 

I  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
FMr.  Yarborough].  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1417)  to  provide  for  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  the  route  of  the  Chisholm  Trail 
and  for  the  establishment  of  markers  to 
identify  such  route,  and  for  the  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CHANGES    IN    PASSPORT   LAWS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  make  several  changes 
in  the  passport  laws  presently  In  force. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  to  the 
Vice  President  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  dated  March  20,  1967, 
in  regard  to  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  wit±iout  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1418)  to  make  several 
changes  in  the  passport  laws  presently 
In  force,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbricht 
(by  request),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'<embled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1926,  as  amended 
(22  use.  217a),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  validity  of  the  passport  sh»ll 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  not  more  than 
five  years.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  limit 
a  passport  to  a  shorter  period.  A  valid 
passport  outstanding  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  valid  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  Issue  except 
where  such  passport  is  or  has  been  limited  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  a  shorter  period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  214).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  collected  and  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  quarterly  a  fee 
of  $2  for  executing  each  application  for  a 
passport  and  $13  for  each  passport  issued: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  regulation  to  authorize 
State  officials  to  collect  and  retain  the  ex- 
ecution fee  of  $2.  No  passport  fee  shall  be 
collected  from  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  abroad  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  or  from  members  of 
his  Immediate  family;  from  an  American  sea- 
man who  requires  a  passport  In  connection 
with  his  duties  aboard  an  American  flag 
vessel;  or  from  a  widow,  child,  parent,  brother 
or  sister  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  proceeding  abroad  to  visit  the  grave 
of  such  member.  No  execution  fee  shall  be 
collected  for  an  application  made  before  a 
Federal  official  by  a  person  excused  from 
payment  of  the  passport  fee  under  this 
section." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  Title  IX  of  the  Act  of 
June  15,  1917  (22  U.S.C.  213),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1.  Before  a  passport  Is  Issued  to  any 
person  by  or  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  such  person  shall  subscribe  to  and 
submit  a  written  application  which  shall 
contain  a  true  recital  of  each  and  every  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  may  be  required  by  law 
or  by  any  rules  authorized  by  law  to  be 
stated  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of 
any  such  passport.  If  the  applicant  has  not 
previously  laeen  issued  a  United  States  pass- 
port, the  application  shall  be  duly  verified 
by  his  oath  Ijcfore  a  person  authorized  and 
empowered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ad- 
minister oaths." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbricht, 
is  as  follows: 

Department  op  State. 
Washington.  March.  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  submitted 
herewith  a  projKised  bill  to  make  several 
changes  In  the  passport  laws  now  In  force. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are  pro- 
visions to  (1)  change  the  period  of  validity  of 
United  States  passports  from  the  present 
three  years  renewable  for  two  years,  to  five 


years    without   renewal;     (2)    provide    for   a 

statutory  change  In  the  fees  for  execution  of 
an  application  and  the  Issuance  of  the  pass- 
port and  a  change  In  the  categories  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  no-fee  passports;  (3)  mod- 
ify the  present  requirement  of  an  oath  In  the 
execution  of  a  passport  application  when  the 
applicant  has  previously  been  issued  a  pass- 
port. 

Existing  law  (22  U.S.C.  217(a))  provides 
that  a  passport  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of 
three  years  and  may  t>e  renewed  for  a  further 
period  of  two  years.  These  periods  parallel 
Section  352(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1484 
(a)  (1)  and  (2)  providing  that  a  naturalized 
citizen  shall  lose  his  nationality  by  three 
years'  continuous  residence  in  the  country  of 
his  birth  or  former  nationality  or  by  five 
years'  continuous  residence  In  any  other  for- 
eign country.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Schneider  v.  Rusk,  373  U.S.  163 
(1964),  holding  this  discrimination  as  to 
naturalized  citizens  unconstitutional,  elimi- 
nated the  basis  for  these  specific  periods  of 
passport  validity. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  passport 
valid  for  five  years.  This  provision  would 
eliminate  the  now  unnecessary  renewal  re- 
quirement and  would  reduce  the  workload 
of  passport  issuing  offices.  The  amount  of 
the  fees  to  be  collected  for  an  application  for 
a  passport,  for  issuance  of  a  passport  and 
for  renewal  of  a  passport  are  prescribed  by 
statute  (22  U.S.C.  214).  Section  2  of  the  bill 
provides  for  a  uniform  fee  of  $2.00  for  the 
execution  of  the  passport  application  and  a 
fee  of  $13.00  for  the  Issuance  of  the  passport. 
Thus,  the  total  Cost  of  $15.00  for  the  new  5 
year  passp>ort  would  be  the  same  as  the  exist- 
ing total  cost  of  $15.00  for  the  present  3  year 
passport  renewed  for  2  years. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  provides  for  a 
technical  change  in  the  present  law  respect- 
ing categories  of  persons  eligible  for  no-fee 
passports.  The  term  "member  of  the  Armed 
Forces"  replaces  the  words  "soldiers,  sailors 
or  marines"  so  as  to  Include  the  Air  Force. 
Finally,  the  section  provides  for  exemption 
from  the  execution  fee  for  those  entitled  to 
no-fee  passports,  when  the  application  Is 
made  before  a  Federal  official. 

Section  213  of  Title  22  United  States  Code 
requires  that  each  time  a  person  applies  for 
a  passport  he  must  personally  appear  tvefore 
a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths  so 
that  he  may  swear  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  his  application  for  a  passport.  The 
Department  considers  this  requirement  of 
personal  appearance  unnecessary  once  the 
person's  citizenship  and  Identity  have  been 
established.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would, 
therefore,  eliminate  the  necessity  of  succes- 
sive personal  app>earances  by  individuals  who 
have  already  been  Issued  a  passport.  Tlie 
Department  would  provide  by  regulations 
that  such  persons  would  be  able  t-o  apply 
for  successive  passports  by  mail.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  this  procedure  would 
not  impair  the  Integrity  of  United  States 
passports  since  false  statements  made  In  the 
application  would  be  covered  by  the  criminal 
provisions  of  Sections  1001  and  1542  of  Title 
18  United  States  Code. 

In  our  view,  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  would  make  possible  significant 
improvements  in  the  passport  issuing  process 
to  the  benefit  of  both  the  public  and  the 
Government.  These  Improvements  are  es- 
sential In  view  of  the  substantial  Increase 
each  year  In  the  number  of  the  passports 
which  the  Department,  its  passport  agencies 
in  this  country  and  its  foreign  service  posts 
abroad  must  process.  Therefore,  It  is  hoped 
that  early  and  favorable  consideration  may 
be  given  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  jt mdpolnt  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 


A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macombes.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
(68  Stat.  666),  as  amended. 

The  bill  would  authorize  long-term 
cost  sharing  for  land  treatment  in  small 
watersheds  to  assist  farmers  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  In  preventing 
erosion  which  would  cause  sedimentation 
in  the  flood-prevention  structures  and 
reduce  their  effectiveness. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  use  of 
other  Federal  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  land,  rights-of-way,  and  easements  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  flood  prevention  for  down- 
stream protection.  Many  small  water- 
sheds are  denied  activation  to  provide 
flood  prevention  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  local  people  to  obtain  easements 
and  rights-of-way  due  to  the  cost.  The 
amendments  in  this  bill  would  enable  the 
local  people  to  meet  these  responsibili- 
ties prior  to  the  escalation  of  costs  that 
normally  accrue  on  the  announcement 
of  public  works. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  cost 
sharing  for  water  storage  In  detention 
structures  for  the  purpose  of  diluting 
downstream  wastes  from  industries  and 
municipalities.  Water  quality  is  one  of 
the  prime  problems  facing  us  in  our 
water  resource  develo.ement  and  utiliza- 
tion in  an  expanding  economy  and  an 
increasing  population.  Water  quantity 
and  water  quality  are  Inseparable.  How- 
ever, the  quality  of  water  can  be  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  stored  water 
that  will  assist  in  the  dilution  of  the 
wastes  within  a  stream. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1423)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Eas-land  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  of 
the  bill  which  has  just  been  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland],  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended.  Major  changes  embodied  in 
this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

First.  Authorization  of  long-term 
cost  sharing  for  land  treatment  to  pre- 
vent erosion  and  consequent  sedimenta- 
tion in  flood  prevention  structures. 

Second.  Provision  for  use  of  other 
Federal  funds  for  land  acquisition, 
rights-of-way  and  easements. 

•niird.  Establish  cost  of  sharing  for 
water  storage  to  dilute  downstream 
industrial  and  municipal  wastes. 

Long-term  cost  sharing  for  land  treat- 
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ment  Is  a  must  for  small  watersheds 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  would  assist 
farmers  In  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities in  preventing  erosion  which  In 
tiu-n  causes  sedimentation  In  flood  pre- 
vention structures,  reducing  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  would  enable  them  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  land  treatment  needs 
of  their  farms,  improving  use  of  land 
and  strengthening  agricultural  econo- 
mies of  these  watersheds. 

Using  other  Federal  funds  to  acquire 
land,  rights-of-way  and  easements 
would  do  much  to  aid  carrying  out  of 
flood  prevention  for  downstream  pro- 
tection. Local  citizens  in  small  water- 
sheds cannot  afford  costs  of  obtaining 
easements  and  rights-of-way.  One  neg- 
ative result  of  the  present  situation  is 
that  needed  structures  are  omitted  or 
moved  further  upstream. 

Either  of  these  situations  may  reduce 
effectiveness  and  long  term  benefits  of 
the  project  because  of  resultant  failure 
to  retard  sufficient  flood  flow. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  would  enable 
local  people  to  meet  these  responsibilities 
prior  to  cost  escalation  attendant  upon 
announcement  of  public  works  of  this 
nature.  These  funds  can  now  be  used 
for  cost  sharing  of  land  for  recreation 
purposes,  and  expanding  their  use  to 
flood  prevention  would  create  tangible 
gains. 

Without  water  quality,  water  quantity 
would  be  useless.  There  is  a  growing 
need  for  water  storage  to  enhance  water 
quality  by  diluting  polluted  runoff  or  by 
periodic  flushing  of  polluted  streams.  In 
this  bill  there  is  provision  for  cost  shar- 
ing of  water  storage  In  detention  struc- 
tures in  order  to  accomplish  this. 

In  summary,  then,  Mr.  President,  this 
will  aid  small  watersheds,  prevent  or  con- 
trol erosion,  store  water  and  Insure  Its 
high  quality.  Innumerable  farms  would 
become  far  more  efficient  agricultural 
units  and  everywhere  our  land  would  re- 
ceive the  treatment  It  Increasingly  de- 
serves and  must  have. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN  HEALTH 
AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  the  health 
and  medical  assistance  benefits  made 
available  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
letter  of  transmittal  and  a  justuacation 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  justification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1424)  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  participate  in  the 
health  and  medical  assistance  benefits 
made  available  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 


District  of  Coltmibia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  hereby  authorized,  within  avail- 
able appropriations  and  allotted  funds,  to 
take  such  action  and  to  promulgate  suci. 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  District  of  Columbia  participation 
in,  and  to  secure  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  health  and  medical  assistance  benefits 
made  available  by  titles  XVXn  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  es- 
tablishing (1)  a  durational  residency  re- 
quirement. (2)  a  means  test.  (3)  per  diem  or 
other  periodic  rates  for  the  In-patient  or 
out-patient  care  or  treatment  of  the  medi- 
cally needy  (by  which  term  is  meant  those 
whose  Income  and  resources  are  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices), or  (4)  the  financial  responsibility  of 
relatives  of  the  medically  needy,  for  persons 
provided  health  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  letter  and  justification,  presented 
by  Mr.  Morse,  are  as  follows: 

March  22,   1967. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  CkJlumbla  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  "To 
enable  the  District  of  Columbia  to  partici- 
pate In  the  health  and  medical  assistance 
benefits  made  available  -y  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Amendments  of  1965." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  take  such 
action  and  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  required  to  permit 
publicly-owned  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  to  provide 
health  and  medical  care  and  services  to 
eligible  aged  Individuals  under  the  hospital 
insurance  benefits  program  and  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  program 
esUblished  by  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  to  furnish  medical  assistance 
to  eligible  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  program  established  by 
title  XIX  of  such  Act,  as  added  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  (79  Stat.  286; 
Public  Law  89-97).  Such  programs  would 
be  conducted  In  the  District  pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued,  and  policy  and  procedural 
guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
contain  health  legislation  which  has  a  very 
significant  Impact  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  and  particularly  upon  its 
Department  of  Public  Health.  The  law 
makes  it  possible  to  greatly  broaden  the 
scope  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
health  and  medical  services  which  are  avail- 
able to  individuals  In  the  District,  particu- 
larly to  those  F>ersons  whose  ability  to  obtain 
adequate  medical  care  Is  impeded  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  finances. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  to  Justify  Its 
enactment,  the  Commissioners  Invite  your 
attention  to  the  attached  Justification.  This 
Justification  refers  to  several  provisions  of 
existing  District  of  Columbia  laws  which 
must  be  made  inopyeratlve  If  the  District  Is 
to  participate  fully  In  programs  under  titles 
XVni  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  sets  forth  Information  concerning  the 
budgetary  implications  of  the  profKwed  leg- 
islation and  the  financial  Impact  Its  passage 
can  be  expected  to  have  on  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  Government. 


The  Commissioners  believe  It  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  District  Government  and 
Its  citizens  that  they  realize  the  liberallBed 
benefits  of  the  expanded  health  and  medical 
programs  provided  by  titles  XVHI  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  they  strongly 
recommend  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,    Board    of    Commisswners, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Justification  fob  Proposed  Legislation  To 
Enable  the  District  of  Columbia  To  Par- 
ticipate in  the  Health  and  Medical 
Assistance  Benetits  Made  Avatlablt  by 
THE  Social  Secttbity  Amendments  or  1965 
In  order  for  the  District  to  meet  various 
provisions  of  Federal  law  or  conform  to 
standards  required  under  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  so  as  to  enable  Its  residents  to  re- 
ceive the  full  measure  of  the  benefits  avail- 
able. It  is  essential  that  several  existing  Dis- 
trict legal  requirements  which  are  In  basic 
conflict  with  titles  XVIH  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  be  rendered  inoperative. 
The  proposed  legislation  accordingly  author- 
izes the  (Commissioners  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  District  participation  in.  and  to  se- 
cure for  the  District  the  health  and  medical 
assistance  benefits  made  avjdlable  by  titles 
XVm  and  XIX  of  the  Act.  notwithstanding 
any  existing  provision  of  law  establishing 
(1)  a  durational  residency  requirement.  i2) 
a  means  test,  (3)  per  diem  or  other  periodic 
rates  for  the  Inpatient  or  outpatient  care  or 
treatment  of  the  medically  needy,  or  (4)  the 
financial  responsibility  of  relatives  of  the 
medically  needy,  for  persons  provided  health 
and  medical  care  and  treatment  by  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Specificallv,  the  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized by  the  bill,  notwithstanding  existing 
provisions  of  law,  to  meet  conditions  Imposed 
by  applicable  terms  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  administrative  regulations  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1.  Permanent  language  appearing  In  the 
first  pro\iso  under  the  subheading  "Operat- 
ing Expenses,  GalUnger  Municipal  Hospital" 
In  section  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1946  (59  Stat.  282:  DC. 
Code,  sec.  32-321),  prohibits  the  use  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  persons  who  have  not 
been  residents  of  the  District  for  one  year. 
The  proviso  reads  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  hereafter  no  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  shall  be  available 
for  the  care  of  persons,  except  In  emergency 
cases,  where  the  person  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  less  than  one 
year  at  the  time  of  application  for  admis- 
sion". 

Neither  section  226  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  relating  to  entitlement  for  hospital  in- 
surance benefits,  nor  section  1836  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  eligibility  for  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits.  Impose  any  dura- 
tional residence  requirement,  and  section 
1902(b)(3)  of  such  Act  precludes  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  any  plan  for  medical  assistance 
which  attempts  to  exclude  any  individual 
who  resides  in  the  District.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioners  to  provide,  by 
regulation,  medicare  and  medical  assistance 
to  any  resident  of  the  District  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  such  services  and  benefits  without 
regard  to  the  aforesaid  durational  residence 
requirement  of  District  of  Columbia  law. 

2.  Section  1802  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  that  any  individual  entitled  to  In- 
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surance  benefits  under  title  XVIII  may  ob- 
tain health  services  from  any  Institution, 
agency,  or  i>erson  qualified  to  partlcli>ate 
under  such  title  If  the  Institution,  agency,  or 
person  undertakes  to  provide  him  such  serv- 
ices. The  term  "medical  assistance",  as  de- 
fined by  section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  not  only  covers  Individuals  who  are 
recipients  of  public  assistance,  but  al.so  in- 
cludes those  persons  who  are  medically 
needy;  1  e  ,  those  whose  Income  and  resources 
are  Insufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  costs  of 
hospital,  physicians',  and  related  medical 
services  A  proviso  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  Act.  1947  (60  Stat.  511; 
D.  C  Code,  sec  33-322),  however,  prohibits, 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of  appropria- 
tions by  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  for  the  medical  care 
of  persons  who  are  not  Indigent.  The  proviso 
reads  as  follows: 

"Provided.  That  hereafter  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  for  Galllnger  Municipal  Hos- 
pital or  the  Health  Department  shall  be  used 
for  furnishing,  other  than  at  rates  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioners,  clinical  services, 
drugs,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  or  X-ray 
service,  to  persons  who  are  not  Indigent,  ex- 
cept In  emergency  cases  or  where  the  Com- 
missioners determine  It  to  be  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest." 

Since  there  are  no  provisions  In  either  title 
XVIII  or  title  XIX  which  require  that  any 
person  receiving  services  or  benefits  there- 
under be  Indigent.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Commissioners  have  authority,  thro\igh  the 
Issuance  of  appropriate  regulations,  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  aforesaid  proviso  with 
respect  to  persons  eligible  for  treatment  un- 
der Federal  aid  programs  of  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  and  medical  assistance 

3  Under  the  subheading  "Health  and  Wel- 
fare" In  section  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act.  1967  (80  Stat.  1170),  the 
Congress  has  established  ceilings  on  the  rates 
which  the  District  may  pay  to  various  Federal 
and  private  hospitals  for  services  rendered  to 
Indigent  residents  The  proviso  reads  as 
follows: 

"Provided.  That  the  Inpatient  rate  and  out- 
patient rate  under  such  contracts  (for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Indigent  patients  In 
Institutions,  including  those  under  sectarian 
control  I ,  with  the  exception  of  Children's 
Hospital,  and  for  services  rendered  by  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  shall  not  exceed  $38  per  diem 
and  the  outpatient  rate  shall  not  exceed  $6 
per  visit;  the  Inpatient  rate  and  outpatient 
rate  for  Children's  Hospital  shall  not  exceed 
$40  per  diem  and  $6.75  per  visit;  and  the 
Inpatient  rate  (excluding  the  proportionate 
share  for  repairs  and  construction)  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for 
patient  care  shall  be  $12.18  per  diem". 
(Bracketed  explanation  added) 

Section  1902(a)  (13)  (B)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  states  that  a  plan  submitted  for 
approval  under  title  XIX  must  provide  for 
payment  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services  provided  under  such  plan. 
"Reasonable  costs"  are  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  approved  by  the  Secre- 
cary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Presumably,  similar  maximums  will  be  es- 
tablished under  the  1968  Appropriation  Act, 
which  Is  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Accordingly.  It  may  become  necessary.  If  Dis- 
trict participation  in  title  XIX  Is  not  to  be 
Jeopardized,  that  appropriate  revisions  be 
made  In  these  rates  to  meet  standards  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  by 
agreement  with  the  respective  Appropriation 
Committees  of  both  Houses  through  the  in- 
sertion of  appropriate  language  in  the  pend- 
ing District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  act  further  therein. 

4  The  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  the 
furnishing,  under  title  XVIII.  of  limited  In- 


patient psychiatric  hospital  services  to  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older,  and.  under  title 
XIX.  medical  assistance  In  behalf  of  such 
Individuals  who  are  patients  In  mental  hos- 
pitals. As  heretofore  Indicated.  Federal  aid 
or  assistance  In  these  medical  programs  will 
be  withheld  from  any  State  which  Imposes 
any  durational  residence  requirement  upon 
recipients  thereof  In  addition,  section  1902 
(ai(17)(D)  of  the  Act  provides  that  a  State 
plan  for  medical  assistance  may  not  take 
Into  account  the  financial  responsibility  of 
an  adult  child  for  his  parents,  or  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  a  parent  for  his  adult 
children,  other  than  a  child  who  Is  blind  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  with  re- 
spect to  any  medical  asslsUince  furnished  to 
such  parent  or  child  Moreover,  section  1902 
(al(18)  of  such  Act  provides  that  no  lien 
may  be  imposed  against  the  property  of  any 
individual  prior  to  his  death  on  account  of 
medical  afsist.ince  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  his 
behalf,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  adjust- 
ment or  recovery  from  the  estate  of  an  In- 
dlvldiuil  who  received  medical  assistance,  ex- 
cept a  per.<;on  wlio  was  65  years  of  age  or  older 
when  he  received  such  assistance,  and  then 
only  after  the  death  of  his  surviving  spouse. 
If  any.  and  only  at  a  time  when  he  has  no 
surviving  child  who  is  under  age  21  or  Is 
blind  or  permanently  blind. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  21-551  of  the 
D:strict  cif  Columbia  Code  provides  that  — 

"(a)  If  a  person  ordered  committed  to  a 
public  hospital  by  the  court  pursviant  to  sec- 
tion 21-545  Is  found  by  the  Commission, 
subject  to  a  review  by  the  court,  not  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
be  a  resident  of  another  place,  he  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  State  of  his  residence.  IX 
an  appropriate  Institution  of  that  State  Is 
willing  to  accept  him.  If  tiie  person  Is  an 
Indlcent.  the  expense  of  transferring  him. 
Including  the  traveling  expenses  of  neces- 
sary attendants,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

"(bi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia'  means 
a  person  who  has  maintained  his  principal 
place  of  abode  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  more  than  one  year  immediately  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred  to  In 
subsection    (ai    of  section   21-541" 

Section  21-5e6(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code   provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
and  adult  children  of  a  mentally  HI  person. 
If  of  sufficient  ability,  and  the  estate  of  the 
mentally  III  person.  If  the  estate  Is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  shall  pay  the  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  mentally  ill 
person's  maintenance.  Including  treatment, 
in  a  hospital  In  which  the  person  Is  hos- 
pitalized under  this  chapter.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  shall  examine,  un- 
der oath,  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
and  iidult  children  of  an  alleged  mentally  111 
person  whenever  those  relatives  live  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ascertain  their 
ability  or  the  ability  of  the  estate  to  main- 
tain or  contribute  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  mentally  HI  person   .  .   ." 

No  conclusive  decision  has  yet  been  made 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  District  will 
qualify  as  a  provider  of  services  under  title 
XVIII  or  will  furnish  medical  assistance 
under  title  XIX  to  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  patients  In  mental  institu- 
tions. Should  it  be  determined,  however, 
that  the  District  is  eligible  to  provide  such 
services  or  furnish  such  assistance,  no  dura- 
tional residence  requirements  may  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  recipients  thereof,  and  only 
certain  specified  relatives  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  costs  of  hospitalization  of 
such  mentally  ill  persons.  The  Conunls- 
sloners  therefore  are  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  make  regulations  overcoming  the  effect  of 
these  conflicting  provisions  of  District  law. 

5.  Under  section  2  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Public   Assistance  Act   of   1962    (76 


Stat  914.  DC.  Code,  sec  3-201).  "the  term 
'public  assistance'  means  payment  in  or  by 
money,  medical  care,  remedial  care,  goods  or 
services  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of.  needy  per- 
sons". Should  the  bill  be  enacted  Into  law 
assistance  In  the  form  of  medical  care  or 
remedial  care  furnished  to  needy  persons  by 
the  District  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Assistance  Act  of  1962.  but  such  care  will 
be  governed  by  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commissioners  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble requirements  of  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 

In  any  event.  Federal  sharing  In  medical 
aid  or  assistance  under  title  I  (old-age  as- 
sistance and  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged),  title  IV  (aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children),  title  X  (aid  to  the  blind i.  utle 
XIV  (aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled),  and  title  XVI  (the  combined 
adult  program),  will,  pursuant  to  section 
121(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  terminate  with  respect  to  any  pe- 
riod after  December  31.  1969.  The  District 
therefore  must  have  authority  to  participate 
In  title  XIX  on  or  before  such  date,  or  be 
placed  In  the  position  of  having  to  provide 
medical  care  to  Its  Indigent  and  medically 
needy   residents  without   Federal   assistance 

The  Commissioners  presently  Intend.  If  the 
proposed  legislation  be  enacted,  to  proceed 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Districts 
title  XIX  medical  assistance  program  by  es- 
tablishing the  Initial  financial  eligibility  level 
for  participation  therein  at  an  annual  income 
of  $4,200  for  a  family  of  four  (adjusted  to 
different  figures  for  family  groups  of  other 
composition  and  for  Individuals).  With  the 
eligibility  level  fixed  at  this  amount,  an  esti- 
mated 217.300  persons  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  potentially  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Districts  title  XIX  pro- 
gram— almost  57.000  more  than  those  cur- 
rently eligible  for  medical  care  under  the  ex- 
isting programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  With  a  financljl 
eligibility  level  of  $4,200  for  a  family  of  four, 
a  title  XIX  program  could  be  Instituted  at  no 
current  additional  cost  to  the  District,  and 
the  level  of  Its  expenditures  for  medical  cart 
would  remain  at  the  amount  presently 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $30  7  million 
The  total  Federal  reimbursement  to  the  DU- 
trlct  under  such  a  program  would  be  approxi- 
mately $10.6  million.  Under  the  existing 
Kerr-MlUs  program  (which  would  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  proposed  title  XIX  program! 
the  Federal  Government  during  fiscal  year 
1966  contributed  $2,250,000  to  the  District 
Accordingly,  the  net  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  anticipated  pro- 
gram for  the  District  would  amount  to  an 
estimated  $8.4  million. 

The  District's  expenditures  for  a  program 
of  the  scope  Just  described,  taken  together 
with  the  Federal  reimbursement,  would  en- 
able the  Department  of  Public  Health  to  de- 
velop for  the  approximately  217,300  persons 
a  comprehensive  medical  care  program  which 
would  meet  the  reqtiirements  of  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  Include  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care,  visits  to  a  physi- 
cian, surgical  procedures,  diagnostic  services 
of  every  variety,  skilled  nursing  home  care, 
home  health  services,  psychiatric  care  (both 
inpatient  and  outpatient),  tuberculosis  care, 
the  furnishing  of  drugs,  blologlcals,  pros- 
theses, and  other  supplies,  and  the  provision 
of  dental,  optometrlc,  and  pediatric  services 

It  is  the  Commissioners'  expectation,  how- 
ever, that  the  District  will  have  sufficient  ap- 
propriated funds  to  enable  It  to  raise  the 
financial  eligibility  standard  for  a  family  o! 
four  to  a  figure  of  $4,780  over  a  three-year 
period,  and  that  the  initially  established 
level  of  $4,200  will  remain  in  effect  no  longer 
than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Accordingly, 
the  Commissioners  propose  raising  the  eli- 
gibility level  to  $4,400  for  a  family  of  four  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  to  $4,600  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
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»nd  to  $4,780  in  fiscal  year  1971.  dependent, 
of  course,  upon  the  availability  of  District 
funds  in  those  years.  The  progressive 
changes  In  the  eligibility  standard  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  annual  review  by  the 
Congress  during  Its  consideration  of  the  Dis- 
trict's appropriation  bill. 

With  an  eligibility  level  set  at  the  recom- 
mended $4,780  figure,  approximately  258.400 
persons  in  the  District  ultimately  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  title  XIX  medical 
programs.  The  total  cost  of  a  program  of  this 
extent  would  be  approximately  $48.5  million, 
of  which  the  District  would  have  to  bear 
$36,2  million,  or  about  $5.5  million  more 
than  is  ctirrently  budgeted.  The  Federal 
reimbiu-sement  to  the  District  under  such  a 
program  would  be  approximately  $12.3  mil- 
lion, and  the  net  Increase  In  Federal  reim- 
bursements (excluding  contributions  under 
the  present  Kerr-Mllls  program)  is  estimated 
at  $10.1  million.. 


TO  PROSCRIBE  THE  MAILING  OF 
CERTAIN  MATTER  NOT  DESIRED 
BY   ADDRESSEES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senators  Fong,  Thurmond,  and 
Bayh,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  proscribe  the  mail- 
ing of  certain  matter  not  desired  by 
addressees. 

Complaints  to  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment over  the  receipt  of  unsolicited  ad- 
vertisements for  pornographic  and  other 
objectionable  materials  increased  from 
128.000  in  1965  to  over  197,000  in  1966. 

No  other  subject  generates  so  much 
mail  to  nearly  every  Senator  from  con- 
stituents and  their  children  in  every  com- 
munity and  every  station  in  life. 

No  other  subject  is  so  blurred  in  the 
courts'  decisions. 

No  other  subject  is  so  important  to 
the  growing  fiber  of  our  youth. 

No  one  would  deny  the  direct  mail  ad- 
vertisers' right  to  make  a  living.  But 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  citizens  also 
have  the  right  to  determine  what  kind 
of  material  they  will  have  coming  into 
their  homes  and  Into  the  hands  of  their 
children.  I  think  there  is  a  freedom  of 
choice  which  must  be  respected  by 
others,  no  matter  what  their  business. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  outline 
any  kind  of  censorship  or  control  of 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials that  appeal  only  to  perverted 
Interests. 

What  I  do  intend  is  to  give  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  other  citizens  of  this 
country  the  means  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  and  the  means  to  enforce 
their  owti  decisions  of  what  publications 
and  ads  they  will  and  will  not  allow  to 
come  through  their  doors. 

Years  ago  this  subcommittee  became 
concerned  with  the  devastating  influence 
of  this  material  on  young  minds  and  it 
gathered  several  volumes  of  expert  testi- 
mony and  expert  opinion  calling  for 
stricter  controls  and  penalties  for  crim- 
InaJs  in  the  pornography  racket. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  several 
measures  were  enacted  into  law  which 
afforded  increased  protection  to  the 
public. 

As  often  happens,  however,  the  rack- 
eteers and  smut  peddlers  move  swiftly  to 
evade  these  new  laws  to  enable  them  to 


get  at  the  lucrative  market  that  is  avail- 
able for  these  materials.  They  foimd 
loopholes  in  our  laws  or  they  found 
detouis  around  them,  and  as  we  prose- 
cuted them  in  this  country,  like  so  many 
weeds,  they  have  sprung  up  beyond  our 
borders  out  of  the  law's  reach  and,  today, 
they  are  still  able  to  ply  their  ugly  trade 
through  the  mails. 

Blatant  disregard  for  the  privacy  of 
some  10.000  young  girls  was  revealed  to 
this  Senate's  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency.  Last  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Alvin  Zumbrun,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Crime  Commission  told  us  that 
a  Chicago  firm  bought  10,000  girls'  names 
at  $50  per  1,000  which  were  traced  to  a 
legitimate  teen  magazine  to  whose  pen 
pal  club  the  girls  had  written.  The  Chi- 
cago firm  then  piesented  the  names  in 
an  erotic  publication  as  the  names  of 
promiscuous  girls  who  were  l(X)king  for 
fast  company. 

Subsequent  telephone  calls  and  letters 
to  the  girls  rightly  enraged  their  parents 
and  distressed  these  youngsters.  The 
commission  learned  that  the  Maryland 
girls  had  not  given  permission  for  their 
names  to  be  so  used. 

Advised  to  write  to  the  distributor, 
parents  demanded  that  their  daughter's 
names  be  stricken  from  the  list.  Regis- 
tered mail  receipts  and  later  mailings 
demonstrated  that  these  requests  were 
completely  ignored. 

A  14-year-old  Ohio  boy  wrote  to  me 
askings  if  I  could  do  something  to  stop 
this  kind  of  pandering  advertising  mail 
which  he  had  received.     He  said: 

I've  sent  It  back,  marlted  It  "refused."  even 
"deceased"  but  it  doesn't  do  any  good. 

He  was  afraid  that  if  his  dad  ever 
fomid  out  that  he  was  receiving  these 
adb  for  erotic  'oooks  and  films,  his  dad 
would  "most  likely  kill"  him. 

Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham  told 
the  subcommittee  that  since  ordering  a 
25-cent  collection  of  stamps  from  a  Boy 
Scout  magazine  10  years  ago,  his  son  has 
been  receiving  unsolicited  ads  for  erotic 
materials  for  the  past  7  years.  Analysis 
of  the  boy's  most  recent  mail  reveals  that 
the  use  of  only  4  coded  labels  brought 
17  ads  for  indecent  material  from  13 
companies  in  the  i>ast  1*2  years. 

A  Maryland  Crime  Commission  Inves- 
tigator responded  to  two  ads  and,  as  a 
result  of  becoming  part  of  a  mailing  list, 
received  in  7  years  over  400  pieces  of  un- 
solicited advertising  mail,  about  half  of 
which  wore  sex  oriented. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  During  the 
late  Senator  Kefauver's  landmark  study 
of  crime  and  horror  comic  books,  one 
publisher  testified  that  his  company  sent 
"by  mistake"  a  tray  of  addressograph 
plates  bearing  the  names  of  400  children 
to  the  publisher  of  sex  literature.  The 
witness  himself  advertised  and  sold  high- 
ly suggestive  materials  to  children  as 
young  as  9  years  old. 

This  is  a  qualitative  sampling  of  some 
facts  presented  In  the  subcommittee's 
investigation.  It  does  not  begin  to  give 
a  quantitative  picture  of  this  practice. 
I  have  mentioned  the  niunber  of  com- 
plaints to  the  Post  OfiSce  Department. 
But  these,  of  course,  are  only  a  tiny  ex- 
posed cap  to  the  iceberg  proportions  of 


the  total  business  of  swapping  mailing 
lists  and  pandering  for  the  sale  of  ob- 
scenity. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  Mr. 
President,  will  not  cure  all  the  ills  of 
postal  abuse.  It  will,  however,  give  the 
postal  advertising  recipient  a  method 
whereby,  if  he  wants  to.  he  may  stop  the 
influx  of  pandering  advertisements  into 
his  home. 

The  procedure,  if  implemented,  will  op- 
erate like  this: 

First.  The  addressee  wUl  notify  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  receipt  of  an 
objectionable  pandering  ad. 

Second.  Upon  determining  that  the 
matter  is  indeed  pandering,  the  Post- 
master General  will  issue  an  order,  if  re- 
quested by  the  recipient,  to  the  sender 
directing  him  to  refrain  from  further 
mailings  of  such  matter  to  the  addressee. 

Third.  The  order  will  expressly  pro- 
hibit the  sender  from  making  any  fur- 
ther mailings  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments to  the  addressee,  effective  30  days 
after  receipt  of  the  order. 

Fourth.  The  order  will  also  direct  the 
sender  to  delete  immediately  the  name 
of  the  addressee  from  all  mailing  lists 
owned  or  controlled  by  him.  and  will 
prohibit  the  sender  from  selling,  renting, 
or  exchanging  mailing  lists  bearing  the 
name  of  the  addressee. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  children  of 
the  addressee  be  similarly  protected  at 
the  parent's  request. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  will  also  give  the 
courts  a  clear  basis  for  prosecution. 
This  bill  deals  with  only  the  methcxls  of 
promoting  objectionable  sex-oriented 
materials.  It  does  not  involve  the  courts 
in  a  decision  of  whether  or  not  the  ma- 
terial itself  is  obscene. 

Communications  from  thousands  of 
forthright  citizens  indicate  strong  sup- 
port for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
peatedly urged  Congress  to  give  it  such  a 
tool  for  keeping  vmwanted  smut  out  of 
their  patrons'  mail  boxes. 

Psychiatrists  who  treat  both  children 
and  adults  with  twisted  ideas  of  human 
behavior  plead  for  realistic  measures  to 
prevent  the  continued  warping  of  sensi- 
tive minds. 

Public  officials  dealing  with  extreme 
cases  of  delinquency  and  perversion  have 
called  for  recognition  of  the  influence  of 
printed  matter  and  mall-order  gadgets. 

And,  as  I  have  indicated,  many  teen- 
agers themselves  complain  about  receiv- 
ing such  materials. 

I  suspect  that  even  the  mailers  will 
support  this  bill.  It  will  clean  up  their 
lists  at  public  expense.  They  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  names  of  those  unlikely 
to  buy  their  merchandise  and  thus  get 
better  returns  on  a  mailing  campaign. 

Today  when  a  person's  name,  tele- 
phone number,  and  address  are  handed 
around  for  sales  and  profit,  there  should 
be  some  control  by  an  individual  over  the 
most  offensive  uses  of  his  own  name. 

■We  should  be  able  to  protect  in  some 
measure  the  gift  of  young  minds  which 
are  for  a  short  time  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  adults.  Tliey  are  far  more  important 
than  a  single  sale,  and  far  more  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  our  Nation 
than  a  single  advertisement. 
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Most  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
share  my  concern  about  the  invasion  of 
privacy  in  American  homes  by  smut  p>ed- 
dlers. 

And,  I  am  sure  that  most  share  my 
alarm  at  the  unchecked  growth  of  the 
sale  of  mailing  lists  which  are  used  In- 
discriminately in  pandering  for  the  sale 
of  lewd  publications. 

I  liope  that  they  will  join  me  in  calling 
for  the  end  of  at  least  part  of  the  indig- 
nity to  which  our  citizens  are  subjected 
and  will  act  deliberately  and  decisively 
to  pass  this  legislation^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1425)  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  pro- 
scribe the  mailing  of  certain  matter  not 
desired  by  addressees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

AMENDMENT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  a  very  distinguished 
American-educated  engineer,  the  Hon- 
orable Seiho  Matsuoka.  chief  executive 
of  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  Matsuoka  was  bom  In  Kin-son. 
Okinawa,  on  September  18,  1897.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  journeyed  to  Hawaii  to 
work  on  a  sugar  plantation  and  to  attend 
lolani  School  In  Honolulu.  From  Hono- 
lulu he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Polytechnic  High  School 
of  that  city  in  1 92 1 .  He  studied  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  graduated  from  Trl-State 
College  of  Engineering  in  Indiana  in 
1924. 

Mr.  Matsuoka  took  postgraduate  work 
at  Columbia  University  until  1926  and 
worked  in  New  York  City  until  1928.  Up- 
on his  return  to  Japan,  he  worked  for  the 
Scientific  Research  Institute  in  Tokyo  in 
1932,  became  chief  of  the  manufacturing 
section  of  the  Takasaki  Machinery  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  and  later  was  chief  engi- 
neer and  manager  of  the  Kadena  Sugar 
Refinery  of  the  Okinawa  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

After  World  War  n,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Okinawa  Advisory  Council  and  a 
director  of  the  public  works  department 
of  the  Okinawa  Gimto  government.  In 
1951,  he  formed  and  became  president  of 
the  Matsuoka  Power  Distribution  Co. 
He  was  appointed  chief  executive  of  the 
government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  on 
October  31.  1964,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Party  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1964.  He  was  elected  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  on  March  16,  1966,  under  the 
Presidential  executive  order,  as  amended. 

As  a  pro-American  chief  executive  on 
strategically  important  Okinawa,  he  has 
cooperated  with  the  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
civil  administration  in  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, and  has  been  an  able  spokesman 
for  stronger  friendship  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Okinawa  and  the  American  people. 


His  present  visit  here — March  28  to 
April  8 — is  his  fourth.  He  Is  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Yoel  Miyara,  chief  of  the 
liaison  and  public  affairs  division,  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  His  first 
visit  to  Washington  was  In  1928,  when 
he  was  returning  to  Okinawa  from  Co- 
lumbia University;  his  second  in  1951, 
as  a  national  leader  under  the  U.S.  Army- 
sponsored  national  leaders  program,  and 
his  third  in  1963,  as  a  tourist  on  a  world 
tour. 

Since  the  chief  executive's  arrival  on 
March  28,  he  has  been  meeting  key  Gov- 
ernment and  congressional  leaders  to 
enlist  support  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Price  Act — Public  Law  86-629 — pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  supported  by  the  Department  of 
State,  to  raise  the  present  authorized 
aid  of  $12  million  to  $25  million. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  12617,  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  ceiling  to  $25  million,  but 
this  was  not  acted  on  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  recognition  of  the  urgency  for  in- 
creased assistance  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  in  Okinawa,  Mr.  Mat- 
suoka has  made  this  special  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  an  appeal  for  this 
increased  ceiling  in  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

He  has  prepared  a  statement  of  re- 
quest, in  which  Is  given  the  reasons  why 
it  is  necessary  that  Congress  amend  the 
Price  Act,  and  emphasizing  that  the 
United  States,  as  administering  author- 
ity, has  a  responsibility  to  increase  Its 
aid  to  his  islands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  request  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  text  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Naha,  Okinawa. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Wash- 
ington is  to  seek  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  concerning  an 
amendment  to  the  Price  Act  (PL  86-629,  as 
amended),  which  provides  for  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  as  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Branch  to  raise  the  present 
$12  million  ceiling  set  in  the  Price  Act  to 
that  of  $25  million. 

The  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
(GRI)  Budget  for  FY  1967  is  compiled  and 
Includes  many  programs  and  projects  to  be 
carried  out.  on  the  premise  that  an  addi- 
tional contribution  from  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $5.3  million  would  be  made 
available  through  the  materialization  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Price  Act  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

That  represents  the  action  and  decision  of 
the  High  Commissioner  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
If  the  present  $12  million  celling  set  in  the 
Price  Act  is  not  raised  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  GRI  budget  for  FY  1967  will 
have  a  revenue  deficit  in  the  amount  of  some 
$5  3  million,  forcing  us  to  stop  carrying  out 
many  programs  and  projects  and  resulting  In 
financial  dlfflcultles. 

The  financial  progranis  for  FY  1967.  which 
were  presented  to  and  agreed  by  the  United 
States-Japan  Consultative  Committee,  an 
official  organ  charged  with  discussing  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  economic  assistance  to  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  will  become  meaningless.  It 
will  also  become  difficult  to  implement  the 
Long-Range  Plan  for  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Development  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
which  has  been  Jointly  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 


(USCAR)  and  the  Government  of  the  Ryukj-u 
Islands  (GRI).  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
setback  In  the  achievement  of  the  basic  goals 
of  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  Governments  to 
narrow  the  gap  existing  between  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  comparable  areas  of  the  Japanese 
homeland.  Furthermore,  the  long-range 
plan  itself  will  have  to  be  fundamentally 
revised. 

If  the  people  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  should 
find  themselves  in  such  a  situation,  they 
would  be  sure  to  feel  discontented  and 
criticize  the  United  States  for  Inslnceriiy  by 
viewing  that  the  United  States  shirks  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  administering  authority,  and 
that  the  United  States  administration  places 
an  emphasis  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
military  base  but  fails  to  take  into  full  con- 
sideration their  living  and  welfare.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  might  give  rise  to  the 
political  unrest. 

Although  there  has  been  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  economy  of  the  Ryukyu  Island.'; 
during  the  recent  years,  there  exists  a  wldp 
gap  between  the  levels  of  many  areas  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  those  In 
the  Japanese  homeland.  Therefore,  it  is  ob- 
viously clear  that  whether  or  not  the  present 
Price  Act  ceiling  providing  for  UJ3.  economic 
assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  will  be 
raised  Is  bound  to  have  a  definite  effect  upon 
the  Ryukyuan  jjeople's  future  attitude  toward 
and  relationships  with  USCAR. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  make  a  candid  appeal 
to  the  Congress,  in  the  best  interest  of  US- 
Ryukyus  cooperation  and  of  the  promotion 
of  the  Ryukyuan  people's  welfare  and  well- 
being,  to  raise  the  present  Price  Act  celling 
as  soon  as  possible  in  response  to  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Ryukyuan  people.  I  wish  to  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  give  its  special  consid- 
eration to  the  matter. 

1.  Why  Is  It  necessary  to  amend  the  Price 
Act? 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  the  sizable 
increase  in  aid  from  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  Governments  to  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. There  is.  however,  a  wide  gap  between 
the  levels  of  the  welfare  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people  and  of  the  GRI  administration  and 
finances,  and  those  obtaining  in  comparable 
areas  in  Japan,  the  goal  toward  which  the 
Ryukyuan  people  are  working. 

In  reviewing  the  riAtlonal  income  In  FT 
1966,  for  instance,  we  take  note  that  per 
capita  Income  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands  is  $426 
against  $690  in  Japan,  which  shows  only 
61  i>ercent  of  per  capita  income  in  the 
Japanese  homeland. 

The  GRI  budget  has  shown  a  steady  annual 
increase  over  the  recent  years,  which  Is  at- 
tributable to  Increased  aid  by  the  CJovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The 
scale  of  the  GRI  finances,  however,  reaches 
75  percent  of  that  of  a  Japanese  prefecture 
in  comparable  areas,  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration of  such  expenditures  as  go  to  pay 
for  the  GRI  functions  which  would  be  na- 
turally taken  over  and  paid  by  the  Japanese 
Government  If  the  Ryukyu  Islands  were  un- 
der Japanese  administration,  and  of  such  aid 
as  Is  directly  administered  by  USCAR  for  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  The  per  capita  budget  of 
the  GRI  is  $71  against  $101  in  comparable 
areas  of  Japan. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  lag  behind  Japan  In 
such  social  Investment  areas  as  education, 
social  welfare  services,  the  construction  of 
roads,  harbor  facilities,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  construction 
of  better-built  school  classrooms  has  been 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  USCAR  and 
with  U.S.  financial  assistance.  As  compared 
with  the  situation  in  Japan,  however,  the 
per  pupil  flcxjr  space  In  a  classrcx)m  used  by 
grade  and  junior  high  schools  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  is  only  49  percent  and  51  percent  of 
that  m  Japan,  respectively.  The  per  pupU 
educational  expenditures  for  grade  and  Junior 
high  schools   of  the  Ryukyu  Island*  reach 
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only  45  percent  and  62  percent  of  those  In 
Japan,  respectively. 

In  the  system  of  social  security.  Japan  ini- 
tiated many  social  welfare  services  and  pro- 
grams such  as  social  insurance  and  pensions 
in  the  years  Immediately  following  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  It  was  with  the  beginning 
of  FY  1967  that  the  Ryukyu  Islands  started 
implementing  medical  insurance  programs. 
Thus,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  wel- 
fare services  and  public  assistance  programs, 
constituting  the  other  two  main  pillars  In  the 
system  of  social  security,  which  are  being 
implemented  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and 
those  existing  in  the  Japanese  homeland. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  are  far  behind  Japan 
in  many  other  fields  of  activities  which  in- 
clude medical  facilities  and  institutions,  and 
harbor  facilities. 

I  strongly  request  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
present  Price  Act  celling  and  to  increase 
the  annual  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  so  that  the  United  States  which,  as 
administering  authority,  is  responsible  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Ryukyuan  people's  wel- 
fare and  well-being,  could  achieve  the  basic 
goals  to  narrow  the  gap  existing  between  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  these  comparable  areas 
of  the  Japanese  homeland. 

2.  The  United  States  as  administering  au- 
thority is  responsible  for  Increasing  its  aid 
to  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

As  confirmed  by  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  Governments,  the  two 
countries  are  cooperating  with  each  other  for 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  the  Ryukyuan  people,  with  a  view 
to  narrowing  differences  which  exist  between 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Japanese  home- 
land until  such  time  as  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
win  be  permitted  to  be  restored  to  Japanese 
administration. 

It  is  the  basic  matter  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  Governments  to 
increase  their  economic  assistance  to  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  In  accord  with  this  policy 
the  Japanese  Government  aid  to  the  GRI 
budget  for  FY  1967  amounts  to  $14.42  mil- 
lion, which  shows  a  twofold  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  The  Japanese  Government 
aid  in  FY  1968  will  be  $24  million,  showing 
a  greater  annual  increase. 

In  1962,  the  late  President  Kennedy  an- 
noimced  new  policies  toward  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  It  has  not  been  materialized  to 
raise  the  present  celling  on  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  $25  mil- 
lion. We  were  gratified  that  in  1966  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  HR  12617 
to  remove  the  present  celling  on  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  but 
we  regret  to  note  that  the  proposal  was  not 
acted  on  In  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  (USCAR)  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (GRI)  have 
Jointly  developed  the  long-range  plan  on  the 
premise  that  the  Price  Act  would  be  amended 
to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  celling  of 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  In  view  of 
this,  U.S.  economic  assistance  In  the  amount 
of  $14.07  million  was  compiled  in  the  GRI 
Budget  for  FY  1967,  which  was  presented  to 
such  ofBcial  organs  as  the  United  States- 
Japan  Consultative  Committee  and  the 
United  States-Japan-Ryukyus  Technical 
Committee,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
Therefore,  the  programs  and  projects  are 
being  Implemented. 

With  the  end  of  FT  1967  Just  ahead,  we 
&re  already  beginning  to  feel  a  definite  effect 
on  execution  of  the  budget  since  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Price  Act  has  not 
acquired  a  definite  outlook  as  yet.  As  U.S. 
aid  to  the  QRI  has  a  greater  weight  over  the 
GRI  Budget,  it  Is  not  easy  for  us,  to  revise 
the  budget  for  reasons  of  our  poor  financial 
status. 


I  believe  that  It  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
F>ortance  for  the  United  States  to  have  the 
High  Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
give  effect  to  his  pjosltion,  in  order  to  deep>en 
the  already-existing  trust,  goodwill  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people  toward  the  U.S.  administration. 

I  wish  to  ask   the  Congress  to  show  its 
better  understanding  and  give  its  full  sup- 
port to  the  request  that  I  have  submitted. 
Seiho  Matsuoka. 
Chief  Executive.    Government   of   the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsuolca,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  July  12, 
1960,  Public  Law  86-629,  as  amended, 
providing  for  promotion  of  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  raise  the 
present  $12  million  ceiling  set  in  the 
Price  Act — Public  Law  86-629— as 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-746  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1962,  to  $25  million,  an  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
in  programs  approved  by  the  President 
for  promoting  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Okinawa.  This  Increase 
is  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  Okinawa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  t>e  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1426)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fong,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     148 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950) 
to  restore  the  investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN SUMMIT  CONFERENCE- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    149 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  submitted  amendments,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  to 
welcome  the  Latin  American  summit 
conference,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1340)  to 
designate  a  portion  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Stockton   ship    charmel    as    the 


John  F.  Baldwin  ship  channel,  at  Its 
next  printing. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  NORTH  CASCADES  NA- 
TIONAL PARK,  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON—NOTICE OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACBCSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce open  public  hearings  on  S.  1321, 
the  bill  to  establish  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  hearings  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion on  April  24  and  25  in  room  3110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
start  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

The  bill  carries  out  recommendations 
made  to  the  90th  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  is  the  culmination  of  2' 2  years 
of  study  by  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  and  a  field  hear- 
ing on  the  study  report  held  in  Seattle 
early  last  year. 

Besides  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  the  bill  also  establishes  the  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  Area  and  the 
Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  enlarges  the 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  here  In 
Washington.  D.C..  field  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  in  Washington  State  later  this 
spring.  I  will  make  an  announcement 
concerning  the  field  hearings  as  soon  as 
the  dates  are  established. 

Individuals  wishing  to  present  their 
views  at  the  hearings  on  April  24  and  25 
should  contact  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  3106  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  JURY  SE- 
LECTION BILLS— S.  383,  S.  384  S. 
385,  S.  386,  S.  387,  S.  989,  S.   1319 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Tydincs,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  who  is  ill  today,  I  wish  to 
announce  a  second  set  of  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  383,  S.  384.  S. 
385,  S.  386,  S.  387,  S.  989,  and  S.  1319. 
These  bills  would  provide  improved  judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Fed- 
eral juries. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  and  10  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, April  12,  1967,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  hearing  room, 
room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  commimicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LOGAN  COUNTY, 
KANS.,  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  of  the  Nation  are 
concerned  with  many  problems  as  stated 
in  a  Logan  County.  Kans.,  Farm  Bureau 
resolution  that  I  received. 
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As  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  every 
farmer  must  be  concerned  about  our  ex- 
port market;  and  this  concern  is  most 
timely,  as  we  are  now  negotiating  the 
Kennedy  round  with  the  six  Common 
Market  countries  in  Geneva.  The  six 
nations  of  the  Common  Market,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  Italy,  are  our  biggest 
dollar  customers  abroad — $1.6  billion 
worth  a  year. 

The  agreements  entered  into  with 
these  Common  Market  countries  are  vital 
to  agriculture  and  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. 

Tlie  bargaining  days  at  Geneva  are 
critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  Kennedy 
round  depends,  in  considerable  measure, 
on  whether  they  are  able  to  work  out  a 
deal  on  grains. 

Item  II  of  the  resolution  deals  with  a 
problem  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
fanners — proposed  changes  in  our  social 
security  program.  These  proposed 
changes  will  receive  serious  and  detailed 
consideration  by  the  Congress  before 
final  action  Is  taken. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  those 
who  retire  under  social  security  benefits 
is  the  limitation  on  earnings.  At  the 
present  time  the  social  security  benefits 
of  retired  people  are  reduced  by  $1  for 
every  $2  of  Income  earned  over  $1,500 
and  by  dollar  for  dollar  on  all  earnings 
over  $2,700.  This  amount  of  earnea  In- 
come for  those  over  65  should  be  greatly 
increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
the  work  income  test  should  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The  proposed  Increased  monthly  bene- 
fits and  the  ever-Increasing  cost  of  this 
program  will  be  given  every  considera- 
tion this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Lo- 
gan County  Farm  Bureau  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Logan  (Kans.)  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau   Association] 

De.\r  Senator  Carlson:  The  Logan  County 
Farm  Bureau  Policy  Executive  Committee 
representing  the  approximately  400  Farm 
and  Parm  related  families  of  the  Logan 
County  met  on  Friday,  March  17th.  to  dis- 
cuss the  Kennedy  Bound  of  Trade  Agree- 
ments now  In  progress.  We  want  to  point 
out  to  you  that  Farm  Prosperity  in  West- 
ern Kansas  Is  based  on  exporting  our  farm 
products.  One  bushel  of  every  two  to  three 
of  our  wheat  must  be  exported.  We  strongly 
urge  you  to  use  the  leverage  of  tariffs  on  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  as  a  weapon  to 
obtain  tariff  concessions  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  are  also  opposed  to  commodity 
agreements,  which  divide  up  the  market  on 
political  considerations  when  substituted 
meaningful  trade  agreements  designed  to  re- 
duce trade  restrictions  thus  providing  effi- 
cient American  farmers  with  unlimited  mar- 
kets. We  favor  trade  negotiations  with  na- 
tions prepared  to  offer  reciprocal  benefits  to 
US.  Agriculture.  In  any  event  we  in.sist 
that  G.A.T.T.  agreements  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  subject  to  ratification  as 
a  constitutional  requirement  for  treaties. 

Item  II  Pertaining  to  proposed  changes  In 
Social  Security  or  O.A.S.I.: 

1.  We  believe  retirees  should  not  be  lim- 


ited on  outside  earnings.  If  the  govern- 
ment figures  $3,000.00  a  year  or  less  Is  "pov- 
erty" how  can  a  retiree  live  on  $1500. — one 
year.  O.A.S.I. 

2.  We  further  believe  that  small  employers 
should  not  have  to  report  O.A.S.I.  Taxes  more 
than  once  a  year. 

3.  We  do  not  want  O.A.S.I.  Taxes  finding  to 
be  taken  from  General  Tax  receipts. 

4.  We  believe  that  O.A.S.I.  should  guaran- 
tee to  the  insured  or  his  estate  a  return  of 
the  money's  invested  by  him  and  his  em- 
ployer, plus  a  reasonable  interest  as  would 
be  true  in  any  good  commercial  retirement 
insurance  plan. 

Delbert  L.  Rose. 
Albert    F.    HUEfTLE. 
R.  H   Harrt  Vawto. 
H.  C.  Rose. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  1965  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  provided  for  an  automatic  cost 
of  Uving  increase  in  all  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  whenever  the  cost  of 
living  rises  3  percentage  points  over  the 
1965  base  period. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  en- 
acted, I  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  one- 
way escalation,  in  that  should  the  cost 
of  living  drop,  the  advances  would  re- 
main in  effect. 

The  first  increase  under  this  new  esca- 
lation cost  was  triggered  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  Government  became 
liable  for  $739  million  In  additional 
benefits. 

To  illustrate  just  how  these  increases 
affect  the  stability  of  the  retirement 
fund,  I  call  attention  to  my  letter  of  De- 
cember 2,  1966,  addressed  to  Mr.  Andrew 
E.  Ruddock,  Director,  Bureau  of  Retire- 
ment and  Insurance,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  together  with  his  reply 
thereto  under  date  of  December  14.  1966. 

Mr.  Ruddock's  letter  points  out  that  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  as  of  January  1,  1967,  was 
$48,650,000,000,  and  that  based  upon 
present  benefits  being  paid,  if  Congress 
were  to  make  the  fund  actuarially  sol- 
vent, it  would  require  a  payroll  tax  of 
24  percent  divided  between  the  employees 
and  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  em- 
ployer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cor- 
respondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

December  2.  1966. 
Mr  Andrew  E  Ruddock, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insur- 
ance. Civil  Service  Commission.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruddock:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  cost  of  living  increase  for  retirees 
as  provided  for  under  the  formula  of  the 
19G5  law  has  been  triggered  Into  effect.  In 
this  connection,  will  you  please  advise  me: 

1.  The  effective  date  and  the  percentage 
amount  of  the  Increase. 

2.  The  number  of  retirees  affected  and  the 
total  projected  cost  over  their  life  span. 

3.  Is  this  automatic  Increase  applicable  to 
all  future  retirees?  If  so.  what  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  projected  cost  of  this  cost  of 
living  Increase  over  the  next  thirty  years? 

4.  Does  this  automatic  Increase  remain  in 
effect  over  the  succeeding  months  and  years 


even   though   the  cost  of  living  index  may 
precipitously  decline  later? 

5.  Without  counting  the  costs  of  the  above 
mentioned  features,  what  Is  the  present 
amount  of  the  estimated  unfunded  liability 
of  the  Civil  Service  retirement  fund? 

6.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  contribution 
both  for  employees  and  the  Government? 

a.  Assuming  that  the  projected  cost  of 
supporting  this  fund  was  equally  divided 
between  employee  and  employer,  what  new 
contributing  rate  would  be  required  by  each 
to  make   this  fund  solvent? 

7.  How  long  will  the  fund  remain  solvent 
in  the  event  the  retirement  fund  is  not 
protected  either  by  Increased  contributions 
or  direct  appropriations? 

Yours  sincerely. 

John    J.   Williams. 

US.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and 
Insurance. 

Washington.  DC  December  14.  1966. 
Hiin.  John  J.  Williams. 
U .S  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  2,  1966,  requesting 
information  on  the  cost  of  living  Increase 
for  retirees.  The  Items  to  follow  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  to  your  numbered  ques- 
tioiis : 

1.  The  effective  date  of  the  increase  is 
January  1,  1967.  The  amount  of  Increase 
ls3.9  :  . 

2.  The  total  number  of  retirees  (Including 
survivor  annuitants)  affected  by  the  cost  of 
living  increase,  January  1,  1967.  will  be  more 
than  800,000.  The  estimated  present  value, 
at  3'i  ^r  Interest,  of  additional  benefits  to  be 
paid  in  future  years  due  to  this  increase  Is 
$739  million. 

3  This  increase  is  not  applicable  to  fv.turr 
retirees.  The  retiree  must  be  on  the  annuity 
roll  as  of  January  1.  1967  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  the  Increase.  However,  survivors 
of  retirees  who  received  the  Increase  will  al.so 
receive  the  3.9'"^  Increase  In  their  benefits, 
when  they  come  on  the  annuity  roll.  The 
cost  of  this  increase  In  future  survivor  bene- 
fits is  Included  in  the  above  estimate  of  $739 
million. 

4.  This  Increase  does  remain  In  effect  in 
future  years.  It  is  not  taken  away  or  re- 
duced If  the  Index  declines  later. 

5.  Without  counting  the  costs  of  the  cost 
of  living  Increase,  the  estimated  unfunded 
liability  of  the  Civil  Service  retirement  fund. 
as  of  January  1,  1967.  is  $48,650,000,000.  Of 
this  total,  approximately  $2,142,000,000  is  due 
to  benefits  provided  by  Part  III  of  Public 
Law  87-793,  which  are  to  be  paid  contingent 
on  special  annual  appropriations. 

6.  The  present  rate  of  contribution  Is  e'j'"' 
of  pay  for  employees  (7i/i'"c  for  Members  of 
Congress) ,  matched  by  an  equal  contribution 
from  the  employing  agency. 

a.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  supporting 
this  fund  on  a  level  cost  basis  was  equally 
divided  between  employee  and  employer,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  contribution  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 12 '7  of  pay  for  each  would  be 
required  to  support  the  fund  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

7.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  fund  would  be 
exhausted  In  1987,  assuming  only  continu- 
ation of  current  contribution  rates  by  em- 
ployees and  employing  agencies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  20,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  a  "freeze  order"  on 
civilian  employment  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
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ment.    Under  that  order  it  was  Indicated  The  record  of  Senator  Vandenberg's  He  concluded  his  historic  address  with 

that  the  administration  was  rolling  the  public  service  stands  as  a  monumental  a  plea  for  unity : 

Government's  civilian  payroll  t>ack  to  the  example  of  statesmanship  in  the  finest  we  cannot  drift  to  victory.    We  must  have 

levelof  July,  1966.  tradition  of  the  Senate.     The  impact  of  maximum  united  effort  on  all  fronts.    We 

However,  instead  of  holding  employ-  his  great  leadership  and  his  many  ac-  must  have  maximum  united  effort  in  our 

ment  at  the  July  level,  the  administra-  complishments     continues     to     be     felt  councils.    And  we  must  deserve   the   con- 

tion  has  actually  increased  the  numljer  of  around  the  world  today.  tinned  united  effort  of  our  own  people. 

Government   employees   by   a   total   of  Senator  Vandenberg  labored  unceas-  Shortly  after  the  speech  was  delivered 

90,902  since  the  date  of  this  freeze  order,  ingly  for  the  United  Nations  as  an  in-  Columnist  Walter  Lippmann  observed- 

These  increases  were  as  follows:  strument  of  peace.     He  Played  a  leading  ^,  ,,^^„,  ^e  said  of  manv  speakers  thai 

October  1966 24.488  '"^'^  '"  ^"^  establishment  of  that  world  they  affect   the   course   of   events.     But   this 

November   1966 36,728  organization.  rnay   well    be   said   of   Senator   Vandenberg's 

December   1966   7.588  The  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  program;  speech  if  the  President  and  his  lieutenants 

January  1967 5.721  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  known  as  win  recognize  promptly  and  firmly  its  impor- 

Pebruary   1967 16,377  the   Marshall   plan;    the   North   Atlantic  tance.     For  this  speech  can,  if  it  is  under- 

Treaty;     the    Inter-American    Pact    of  stood  and  appreciated,  break  the  vicious  cir- 

Total   90,902  Rio_aii  bore  the  mark  of  his  influence.  l^een'\e7^MnA'"Tnen2  t°\V^''  ^°""'   ^^^ 

This  90,902  increase  since  the  executive  Arthur  Vandenberg  guided  the  Marshall  ^    °           c  ua   >. 

order  comes  on  top  of  an  earlier  increase  P^^n  through  the  Senate  and  saw  it  t>e-  As  the  Senator's  son,  Arthur  Vanden- 

in   the   civilian   payroll   of   35,677   em-  come  a  reality.    The  implementation  of  berg,  Jr.,  later  wTOte: 

ployees  during   July,   August,   and   Sep-  *^he  Atlantic  Pact  was  the  subject  of  his  The    speech    was    an    immediate    sensa- 

tember.  last  speech  in  the  Senate.  tion  ...  it  was  the  overall  impact  of  the 

This  means  that  126  579  civilian  em-  O"  the  domestic  scene,  Arthur  Van-  Senator's  declaration  that  made  the  speech  a 

Dlovees  have  been  added    in  direct  con-  denberg    fathered    the    Federal   Deposit  tuning  point,  that  brouf  ..t  him  a  sudden 

frStiontothltermsoftheaSi^  Insurance  Corporation.     He  introduced  ^"^!^T':?'*°^  ^"^^^  °i  Pop^iar  support 

imuicuuu  wj  Lue  Leiinsoi  uie  auimnisira                              ^„..„i,V»- i i,;„      ♦            ^    *i,„  and  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  and  unique 

lion's  freeze  order  Of  September  20,  1966.  the  first  resolution  looking  toward  the  ^g^^e  m  the  historv  of  American  foreign 

Based  on  the  estimate  that  each  new  control   of   atomic    energy.    He   guided  poucy. 

civilian  employee  costs  the  Federal  Gov-  legislation  which  established  the  Joint  the  man 

ernment  a  minimmn  of  $6,000  per  year,  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  jj.  should  not  be  overlooked,  Mr.  Presi- 

the  Federal  GoveiTiment  is  now  paying  REcocNmoN  dent,    that   Arthur   Vandenljerg   was   a 

about  $750  million  annually  to  meet  the  As  early  as  1932,  Senator  Vandenberg  veiT  warm  person.    He  had  a  lighter  side 

payroll  of  additional  civilian  employees  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi-  which  endeared  him  to  hijs  colleagues  and 

which  the  administration   itself  as  re-  dent  pro   tempore  of   the   Senate.     His  friends. 

cently  as  September  20,  1966,  said  it  did  name  was  proposed  five  times  thereafter,  It  is  little  knowTi  that  Arthur  Vanden- 

not  need.  but  because  the  Democrats  were  in  the  berg  composed  and  played  melodies  of 

—^•^^^—^-^  majority  he  did  not  attain  that  position  his  own.    WTien  it  came  to  quartet  sing- 

, until  the  Republicans  won  control  of  the  ing,  his  baritone  voice  was  a  fine  addi- 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  VANDENBERG  80th  Congress.  tion. 

Mr.  GRrFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  spe-  Arthur  Vandenberg  was  one  of  the  few  For  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  his 
cial  tribute  is  planned  for  tomorrow  to  '"^n  in  history  who  refused  the  nomina-  friends,  he  often  turned  out  linear  draw- 
honor  the  memory  of  a  great  son  of  tion  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  ings — impromptu  and  freehand.  Some- 
Michigan,  a  former  Member  of  this  Vice  President.  Always  a  man  of  action,  times  his  drawings  were  done  during 
body  who  rose  in  stature  to  be  recognized  ^^  preferred  the  opportunities  for  in-  committee  meetings,  without  any  sacri- 
in  history  as  a  great  statesman  of  the  volvement  on  the  Senate  floor  to  the  fice  of  the  vigilant  attention  that  he 
world.  limitations  placed  on  the  Vice  President  always  gave  to  committee  business. 

I  refer  to  the  late  Senator  Arthur  H.  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  to  the  man. 

Vandenberg,  who  began  his  distinguished  During  World  War  II.  Arthur  Vanden-  but   underneath   that   dignity   was   the 

service  in  the  Senate  on  March  31,  1928  ^^^S  symt>olized  our  Nation's  response  to  humor,  understanding,  and  compassion 

39  years  ago  last  Friday                    '          '  the    world's    need    for    leadership    and  which  often  are  the  attributes  of  great 

Since  1964,  a  room  in  the  Senate  wing  statesmanship.    But  he  was  an  implac-  men. 

of  the  U.S.  Capitol  has  been  designated  ^"'^  ^°^  °^  ^'^^'  ^""  "^  explored  every  On  a  desk  piece  in  his  personal  office, 

as    the    Vandenberg    Room.     However,  avenue  and  policy  that  might  lead  toward  Senator  Vandenberg  kept  before  him  this 

that  room  has  never  been  appropriately  P^ace.  motto: 

dedicated  or  marked  with  a  plaque  to  ^t  ^  ^'^^^  known  that  Senator  Vanden-  And  this,  too,  shall  pass. 

provide  permanent  notice  concerning  the  ^^/  ^'^s  not  always  an  internationalist  colleagues 

sienificancp  of  its  desienatinn  Indeed,  he  was  a  leader  and  a  symbol  of  „  ^^'^  ,,.,7-,       '  .^  ,       f  colleagues. 

Ma  small  luncheoTtobe^^^^  isolationism    for    many    years   prior    to  Senator  Milhken  of  Colorado,  recalled: 

roJ\rtheVan"dtlTrg*°l£,om'^^  WorM  War  IL     On   January   10    1945.  ,,  ...^^-t^ girh?m"^^^eU"clfmf'^rt  ^^^ 

Plaque  will  be  unveiled.     The  plaque,  to  Se"fn°d7e^vSSanWs7oric  address  that  He^^ecXd°lnft::ci'^.h^ritwr  difficult 

be  affixed  to  the  wall,  will  read :  tl^^^    ! r^n^n     /i,r^  S,^      if  ^l\  i°^  him  to  get  into  his  office  because  of  sacks 

This  room  is  dedicated  to  Arthur  H.  Van-  fff'ff]?  he  articulat^  the  reasons  for  a  °^  '"^"  '^'^^  ^'^^  ""'^'^  ^*""'  °^  denuncl- 

denberg.  United  States  Senator  from  Mlchl-  speecn    ne  articulated  the  reasons  lor  a  ation  and  again  with  those  of  praise, 

gan,  March  31,  1928,  to  AprU  18,  1951,  Presi-  oramatic  snilt  in  nis  own  position,  aria  jje  suggested  it  is  well  to  remember  that 

dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  January  4,  ^^  pointed  the  way  toward  a  new  era  in  criticism  and  praise  are  transient  phenomena 

1947  to  January  3,  1949.  American  foreign  policy.  of  high  office,  and  that  by  keeping  the  motto 

He  said'  in  mind,  the  twin  evils  of  deep  shock  over 

erJl'frnm^h.S;  h'^I^^nL  J^^  wn^!  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  World  War  11  ha«  put  Jj°-"'"J  ^^'^  excessive   Joy  over  praise   may 

f  f,o  J.        ^"^^^^  beginnings  to  become  ^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^   ^^^  be  avoided. 

a  giant  among  men.    The  son  of  a  har-  and  sinister  perspective.    Our  oceans  have  Thusitwa«;    when  tensions   reached 

nessmaker  of  1  mited  means,  he  found  ceased  to  be  nioats  which  automatically  oro-  k        t  *"«."  f  "^sions  reacnta 

hie  omKUior,  f„,  „   i^rroi  „^, L„*i^r,  „,.t  '^^''"^  "^  °^  moais  wmcH  auiomaiicauy  pro  j^g^j.  unbearable  heights,  he  could  re- 

nis  ambition  for  a  legal  education  cut  tect  our  ramparts.  ^;„j  v,i„  „i«'»i,„*    ...v.i„  t^^  ,-v,„ii  r,„^o  •• 

chnrt   h„   fo^ii,r   ^Mi^^n^^,.    r.^^ mind  himself  that     this,  too,  shall  pass. 

snort   by    family   obligations    and    poor  •t^^„  i,»  ™o,4„  »>,«  ,^i^t . 

health.     He  turned  to  newspaper  work,  Then,  he  made  the  pomt.  vandenberg  philosophy 

where    his    outstanding    talents    were  ^  '■''^"'^  maximum  American  cooperation.  While   Senator   Vandenberg   was   the 

quickly  recognized.    At  the  age  of  22,  he  consistent  with  constitutional  process  and  symbol  of  bipartisanship  when  the 

Kanr,»»       jjI           *     j.«-       >—         J     »-.      -J  with   collateral   events  which  warrant  it,  to     »»_*! •       jt^i  ;„* ^-i.-. ^_«  „*  -*„i \,^ 

became    editor    of    the    Grand    Rapids  make  the  basic  idea  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  sue-  Nation  s  vital  interests  were  at  stake,  he 

Herald  and  served  m  that  position  until  ceed.    i  want  a  new  dignity  and  a  new  au-  ^'as,  at  the  same  time,  an  articulate  lead- 

1928,   when    he    was    appointed    to    the  thonty  for  international  law.    I  think  Amer-  er  of  his  party. 

U.S.  Senate.  lean  self-interest  requires  It.  In  a  Lincoln  Day  speech  on  February 
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10,  1949,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
question:  Should  Republicanism  be  Ub- 
ereil  or  conservative? 

He  stated: 

What  is  a  conservative?  At  one  point  the 
dictionary  says  "one  who  seeks  to  prevent 
loss,  decay,  or  Injury  and  who  protects  and 
preserves."  In  that  sense  I  want  my  Party 
to  be  conservative.  I  want  it  to  respond  to 
the  deepest  Instincts  of  our  Republic.  But 
at  another  point,  the  dictionary  says  a  con- 
servative Is  "one  opposed  to  the  change  of 
progress."  In  that  sense.  I  do  not  want  my 
Party  to  be  conservative.  If  it  Is  static.  It 
will  die.  It  will  promote  and  not  prevent 
decay  for  Itself  and  Its  country.  This  is  not 
a  static  country  nor  a  static  age.  .  . 

Then  Senator  Vandenberg  continued: 

What  Is  a  liberal?  He  may  be  an  earnest 
soul,  unimpeachable  In  his  fidelity  to  the 
roots  and  anchors  of  the  American  system, 
who  wants  the  m.ixlmum  measure  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  for  our  total  people. 
In  that  sense  I  want  my  Party  to  be  liberal. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  m.iy  seek  the  substi- 
tution of  socialism  for  free  enterprise,  and 
paternalism  for  individual  responsibility. 
In  that  sense  I  do  not  want  my  Party  to  be 
m)eral.  I  am  not  Interested  in  equality  of 
servitude  .  .  . 

Senator  Vandenberg  drove  his  point 
home  with  these  words: 

...  I  want  the  Republican  Party  to  be  the 
common  denominator  of  sound  conservatism 
and  sound  liberalism.  I  want  it  to  travel 
down  the  high  center  road. 

He  continued : 

Let  me  borrow  Lincoln's  familiar  analogy. 
When  asked  how  long  a  man's  legs  should 
be.  he  replied:  "Long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground."  I  want  the  Republican  Party  to 
be  conservative  enough  to  save  every  time- 
tried  fundamental  upon  which  the  unique 
and  precious  character  of  Americanism  de- 
pends, ever  faithful  to  the  admonition  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah:  "Look  ye  to  the  rock 
whence  ye  are  hewn."  But  within  these 
landmarks.  I  want  the  Republican  Party  to 
be  liberal  enough  to  march  with  the  times, 
to  dare  new  answers  to  these  problems,  and 
to  use  the  power  and  strength  and  Initiative 
of  Government  to  help  citizens  to  help  them- 
selves when  they  confront  problems  beyond 
their  resources  and  control. 

I  want  the  oak  to  stand.  I  want  the 
branches  to  grow. 

As  a  Senator,  Arthur  Vandenberg  was 
the  model  of  a  completely  rounded  rep- 
resentative in  our  republican  form  of 
government.  While  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  his 
constituency,  he  dared  to  lead  the  people 
he  represented  and  the  Nation.  Because 
of  these  qualities  of  leadership,  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  elected  and  reelected 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  The  length  of  his 
service,  23  years,  has  not  been  equalled 
by  any  Michigan  Senator  who  has  fol- 
lowed him. 

Arthur  Vandenberg  was  the  product 
of  an  America  in  which  men  could  rise 
or  fall  on  their  own  qualities,  talents  and 
efforts. 

He  was  steeped  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  its  meanings.  When  moments 
of  historymaklng  decision  were  at  hand, 
he  not  only  recognized  them,  but  also 
was  ready,  armed  with  courage  and 
great  ability. 

The  Senate  and  the  world  are  much 
richer  today  because  Arthur  Vandenberg 


came  to  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  39 
years  ago. 

Although  battles  still  rage  in  far-off 
Vietnam,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  the  world  Is  much 
better  today  because  Arthur  Vandenberg 
served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

VANDENBERG    PLAQUE 

The  bronze  plaque  to  be  unveiled  to- 
morrow at  a  luncheon  in  the  Vandenberg 
Room  will  serve  as  a  small  but  constant, 
reminder  of  the  contributions  made  to 
history  by  this  great  An^erican. 

Unfortunately,  for  health  reasons, 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Jr.,  who  served 
so  ably  at  his  father's  side  as  adminis- 
trative assistant,  will  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  luncheon.  However,  we  are 
glad  that  Senator  Vandenberg's  daughter 
Barbara,  now  Mrs.  John  Bailey,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs. 
Myron  Saiids,  will  be  on  hand  for  the 
occasion. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  has  elapsed 
since  his  death.  But  the  name  of 
Arthur  Vandenberg  is  still  on  every 
tongue  in  the  Senate  as  a  synonym  for 
"bipartisanship." 

As  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other 
great  statesmen,  Arthur  Vandenberg  be- 
longs to  the  ages.  His  name  is  Indelibly 
written  in  history,  and  it  can  be  said 
that: 

He  held  his  place — ■ 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing 
tree — • 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 
pr:ilse. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went 
down 

As  when  a  lordly  cedar  green  with  boughs 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
htUs 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky. 

•   •   • 


UNIVERSAL  ADHERENCE  TO  CON- 
VENTION OF  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 
OF  WOMEN  CAN  BE  MAJOR  BOON 
FOR  HUMANITY— XL VI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  rise  to  plead  for  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  human  rights  conventions 
that  have  been  languishing  awaiting 
Senate  action  for  from  4  to  17  years  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that 
the  then  novel  concept  of  the  political 
equality  of  women  gained  any  real  ac- 
ceptance. The  United  States  did  not 
constitutionally  establish  this  principle 
of  equality  until  1920  through  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  19th  amendment. 

The  signal  contributions  made  by 
American  women  to  our  society  and  our 
culture  are  legion.  The  truly  fantastic 
growth  and  development  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  half  century  must 
be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  creative 
force  of  American  women. 

OiiT  own  society  has  prospered  and 
ovrr  own  ciilture  has  been  enriched 
through  the  active  involvement  of  wom- 
en. Certainly  our  American  experience 
Is  not  unique.  Other  nations  have  simi- 
larly benefited  through  the  full  equality 
of  their  female  citizens. 


But  why  should  the  United  States,  with 
this  right  constitutionally  guaranteed, 
ratify  an  International  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  apparent  to  all  who  will  see.  Pope 
Paul  VI,  In  an  eloquent  message  last  week 
addressed  to  all  men  of  good  will,  de- 
plored the  ever-widening  gap  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations. 
Surely  the  weight  of  all  evidence  compels 
us  to  agree  with  the  pontiff's  statement. 

The  underdeveloped  nations  must  de- 
velop and  grow.  This  is  not  merely  a 
humanitarian  or  Utopian  wish,  but  it  is 
clearly  in  our  own  national  interest. 
The  prosperity  and  security  of  these  na- 
tions will  aid  immeasurably  in  achieving 
international  stability  and  promoting 
world  peace.  This  objective  is  most  as- 
suredly in  our  national  interest. 

But  these  underdeveloped  nations  face 
an  insurmountable  burden  if  they  con- 
tinue to  utilize  only  half  their  human  re- 
sources. 

Women,  in  these  societies  as  In  all  so- 
cieties, are  the  ultimate  trainers  of  the 
men.  Women,  as  mothers,  are  the  first 
and  frequently  the  most  important 
teachers  of  all. 

No  genuine  economic  or  political  prog- 
ress will  be  achieved  In  these  countries 
as  long  as  one-half  their  population  are 
doomed  to  second  or  third-class  citizen- 
ship without  proper  education  or  appro- 
priate dignity  in  their  family,  their  com- 
munity, or  their  national  life. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
their  education,  both  political  and  other- 
wise. The  universal  recognition  of  the 
political  rights  of  women  will  constitute 
a  major  move  toward  narrowing  the  gap 
between  the  developed  and  the  under- 
developed nations. 

The  United  States  can  emphasize  to 
these  nations,  both  old  and  new,  the 
value  of  our  own  national  experience  by 
ratifying  the  Himian  Rights  Convention 
on  Political  Rights  of  Women.  By  rat- 
ifying this  convention,  we  will  not  only 
be  doing  a  great  service  for  these  nations 
who  look  to  us  for  our  formula  of  na- 
tional success.  But  we  will  also  be  very 
definitely  acting  in  our  national  interest 
by  promoting  both  national  stability  and 
world  peace. 


AjynL  h,  1967 
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SENATOR  METCALP  CALLS  FOR 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  RESIGNATION  OF 
CHARLES  LUCE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  suggested  that  Mr.  Charles  Luce, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interier,  re- 
sign immediately  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of 
Consolidated  Edison  and  there  are  very 
patent  and  flagrant  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Knowing  the  integrity  and  high  stand- 
ards of  ethics  of  Mr.  Charles  Luce,  I 
was  not  stuTirlsed  to  learn,  after  I  made 
that  statement,  that  Mr.  Luce,  on  March 
27,  the  day  before  the  board  of  directors 
of  Consolidated  Edison  met  to  offer  him 
the  position  of  president  of  Consolidated 
Edison,  submitted  his  resignation  to  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Udall.    Mr.  Udall  re- 


quested Mr.  Luce  to  stay  on  ao  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  a  time.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Luce  did  do 
what  I  believe  is  the  honorable  and  nec- 
essary thing  in  submitting  his  resigna- 
tion. I  am  somewhat  surprised,  in  view 
of  the  very  palpable  conflict  of  interest 
involved  that  Secretary  Udall  did  not 
accept  the  resignation. 

If,  at  the  time  of  confirmation.  Mr. 
Luce  had  been  a  holder  of  Consolidated 
Edison  stock  he  would  have  had  to  dis- 
pose of  it  before  he  could  have  been  con- 
firmed because  there  would  have  been  a 
conflict  of  interest  between  his  duties  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  some 
activities  of  the  investor-owned  utility. 
He  would  have  had  about  as  much 
chance,  even  with  a  block  of  stock,  to 
Influence  Consolidated  Edison  policy  as 
I  have  with  my  small  holdings  of  stock 
In  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

However,  now.  as  president  of  Con- 
solidated Edison,  as  a  very  important  in- 
dividual, he  has  very  differing  loyalties 
than  he  had  before  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  carrying  out  his  public 
job. 

I  believe  in  justice  to  Mr.  Luce  and  in 
justice  to  the  reputation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  Secretary  Udall 
should  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Luce 
Immediately  and  clear  up  this  conflict 
of  interest. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1,  1967.  the  Advance,  which  is 
the  journal  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America,  published  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  issues  regard- 
ing the  truth-in-lendlng  bill.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  examples  of  labor 
union  and  consumer  group  support  for 
truth  in  lending.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CREorr  Is  Big  Business:  Truth  in  Lending 
To   Help   Consumer 

//  you  borrow  SI, 200  from  a  lending  agency 
to  help  finance  the  purchase  of  a  new  car, 
and  you  agree  to  pay  it  back  in  12  equal 
monthly  installments  at  a  cliarge  of  S6  per 
HOG  borrowed,  what  is  the  total  interest 
Charge? 

Just  as  thousands  of  other  individuals 
would  you  probably  guessed  wrong.  It's  not 
Just  six  percent  as  you  are  led  to  assume,  but 
actually  11.08  percent.  The  cost  to  you  is 
almost  double  what  you  think  It  Is. 

Consumer  credit  has  become  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  businesses.  Nearly  every 
worker,  at  one  time  or  another,  is  a  con- 
sumer on  credit.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  very 
few  individuals  borrowing  money  or  entering 
into  Installment  contracts  to  finance  a  pur- 
chase are  able  to  determine  the  true  annual 
rate  of  interest  they  are  paying. 

A  recent  survey,  which  included  only  con- 
sumers with  college  educations,  revealed  that 
at  least  four  out  of  10  are  unaware  of  the 
true  annual  Interest  rate  they  are  paying  in 
credit  charges.  Probably  closer  to  eight  out 
of  10  consumers  today  don't  know  the  actual 
rate  of  interest  they  are  being  charged. 

The  manager  of  a  noted  lending  institu- 
tion recently  commented  that  some  stores 
wid  lending  IncUtutlonB  today  victimize  the 


buying  public  with  a  fantasy  of  accounting 
where  percentages  multiply  and  divide,  where 
extra  charges  are  bidden  In  small  print, 
where  sharp  practices  and  rackets  Inflate  the 
cost  of  credit,  and  impose  enormous  finan- 
cial burdens  on  the  debtor. 

And  in  a  class  by  themselves  are  out-and- 
out  credit  traps  which  are  barely  removed 
from  con-game  practices.    For  example: 

A  working  man  purchased  an  inexpensive 
television  set  at  its  advertised  price  of  $123.88 
and  contracted  to  pay  for  it  with  24  monthly 
payments  of  $17.50  each.  He  later  discovered 
to  his  horror  that  the  true  interest  rate  is 
an  astounding  229  percent  i>er  year.  To  pro- 
tect his  Job  when  the  creditor  threatened  to 
garnishee  his  wages,  the  man  was  forced  to 
continue  paj-ments.  The  $123.88  television 
cost  him  $420. 

In  another  case,  a  man  borrowed  $1,000 
from  a  small  loan  company  after  being  told 
that  the  Interest  rate  would  be  4.5  percent. 
The  actual  rate  turned  out  to  be  29.5  percent, 
or  more  than  six  and  one  half  times  the  ad- 
vertised rate.  He  had  signed  the  contract, 
with  all  its  small  print,  and  therefore  had  to 
continue  paying  the  loan. 

CHECK    ANNUAL    RATE    OF    INTEREST 

While  shady  credit  companies  and  some 
stores  engage  in  outright  dishonesty,  even 
more  substantial  lending  agencies  and  stores 
tend  to  hide  the  true  costs  of  borrowing  or 
extended  payments  from  their  customers. 

A  number  of  major  banks,  competing  with 
each  other  for  customers  in  a  market  of 
rapidly  Increasing  credit  rates,  are  enticing 
the  general  public  by  advertising  loans  at 
their  discounted  rates.  If  the  advertised 
rate  Is  4^2  percent,  the  actual  rate  is  nine 
percent  since  the  borrower  is  constantly  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  loan  with  regular 
monthly  payments.  In  other  words,  the 
borrower  is  paying  Interest  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan,  but  he  has  the  use  of 
the  full  amount  only  until  his  first  payment. 
By  the  time  of  his  last  payment,  he  is  paying 
interest  on  the  full  amount  but  only  has  a 
small  fraction  of  the  amount  in  his  pos- 
session. 

The  gimmick  used  by  department  stores 
in  general,  both  large  and  small,  is  even 
more  costly  to  the  consumer.  Charge  ac- 
count plans,  known  by  a  variety  of  names, 
usually  charge  what  they  term  a  "reason- 
able I'i  p>ercent  rate  of  interest"  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  account.  While 
on  the  surface  this  charge  may  appear  to  be 
"reasonable,"  it  figures  out  to  a  very  profit- 
able Interest  rate  of  18  percent  annually  for 
the  store. 

It's  this  type  of  behavior,  all  part  of  the 
recent  increase  of  consumer  credit  decep- 
tion, that  has  prompted  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  propose  a  series  of  guidelines 
to  control  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
In  retail  Installment  selling  and  advertising. 

PROXMIRE    TRUTH    BILL 

The  goal  of  the  proposal,  says  the  FTC. 
Is  to  give  buyers  sorely  needed  information 
required  "to  make  meaningful  price  and 
credit  comparisons  between  competitive 
products"  which  is  virtually  Impossible  at 
present.  It  would  outlaw  price  tags  and  ad- 
vertisements which,  for  example,  state:  $5 
down  and  no  payments  until  next  year." 
The  consumer  would  have  to  be  told  how 
much  extra  such  a  privilege  will  cost  them. 

The  proposed  guidelines  seek  to  give  the 
consumer  a  fighting  chance  by  requiring  re- 
tailers to  disclose  the  total  cost  and  the  fi- 
nance charges  on  all  installment  plans. 
Tliey  would  not  apply,  however,  to  regular 
charge  accounts  or  to  automobile  credit  buy- 
ing, both  of  which,  the  FTC  says,  are  covered 
by  other  regulations. 

But  an  even  better  program  is  possible;  a 
program  which  has  been  prop)06ed  many  times 
on  the  federal  level  of  government. 


"Truth-ln-lendlng"  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  by  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wls.),  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Senate  B&nklng  and  Currency 
Committee.  It  is  a  slightly  watered-down 
version  of  the  proposal  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas 
(D-Ill.)  introduced  in  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses before  his  defeat  last  year. 

The  Douglas  bill  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion from  lenders  and  retailers,  and  during 
six  sessions  of  Congress  never  emerged  from 
committee.  (Its  companion  bill,  "truth-ln- 
packaging."  was  passed  last  year.)  The  bill 
would  simply  have  required  lending  institu- 
tions and  retailers  to  disclose  the  true  an- 
nual interest  rates  and  total  cost  for  con- 
sumer credit. 

It  would  have  made  it  possible  for  con- 
sumers to  comparison-shop  for  credit  Just  as 
they  would  with  any  other  imjxjrtant  pur- 
chase. And.  while  the  measure  would  not 
have  set  rates  for  credit.  It  would  have  kept 
the  cost  of  consumer  credit  within  reason 
xinder  the  pressure  of  comparison  shopping. 

Primary  objection  to  the  legislation  by 
creditors  was  that  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  inform  the  consumer  of  the  exact 
cost  of  credit. 

TRtrrH  IN  LfNDLNG  IN  CANADA 

They  can  do  It  In  Canada.  The  Province 
of  Alberta  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  all 
credit  transactions  state  the  annual  interest 
rate.  Officials  then  discussed  with  mathe- 
maticians and  financial  publishers  which 
formula  should  be  used  by  all  creditors  so 
that  rates  would  be  comparable,  and  retail 
and  loan  clerks  would  not  be  required  to 
make  difficult  computations.  Recently,  J.  E. 
Mason,  Alberta  Supervisor  of  Consumer 
Credit.  WTote.  "We  find  the  actuarial  for- 
mula as  recommended  by  mathematicians 
is  most  accurate,  and  publishers  assure  us 
that  this  can  applied  to  produce  rate  charts 
in  much  the  same  format  as  those  presently 
in   use   by  creditor  employers." 

In  fact.  Mr.  Mason  reports  that  credit  as- 
sociations and  grantors  have  cooperated  in 
working  out  this  method. 

DOLLARS    AND    CENTS    FINANCE    CHARGE 

Now.  liowever.  the  F*roxmire  bill  is  advo- 
cating a  compromise  approach  that  would 
allow  lenders  to  merely  give  the  approxi- 
mate annual  Interest  rate.  This  is  Intended 
to  satisfy  the  argument  that  "truth-in-lend- 
ing "  requirements  would  be  unworkable,  ai  d 
therefore  afford  the  bill  a  better  chance  of 
overcoming  the  massive  opposition. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Proxmlre  bill  wouM 
have  only  two  basic  requirements  that  lend- 
ers must  meet.  First,  the  total  finance  charge 
in  dollars  and  cents  must  be  stated.  And 
second,  the  total  must  also  be  expressed  as  an 
approximate  annual  percentage  rate  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
financed.    These  are  simple  requirements. 

"These  modest  pro^'lslons  for  all  disclosures 
to  consumers  of  the  cost  of  credit  are  t!-.e 
consumer  credit  reforms  at  once  urgently 
needed  and  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
public.  "  Proxmlre  has  noted. 

"Polls  conducted  in  their  districts  by  Con- 
gressmen last  year."  he  said,  "showed  con- 
clusively that  more  people  want  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  "truth-ln-lendlng"  bill  th,'  n 
agree  on  any  other  single  piece  of  domest.o 
legislation. 

"Full  disclosure  to  consumers  of  the  co  t 
of  credit  will  help  put  a  stop  to  the  practlc  s 
of  the  dishonest  few  who  prey  upon  t;.e 
poor."  said  Proxmlre.  "It  will  protect  t.he 
ethical  lender  and  businessman  from  un- 
scrupulous competitors;  it  will  In^-lgoraie 
competition,  encourage  efficiency  and  make 
cheaper  credit  available,  and  will  help  to 
stabilize  the  economy  by  discouraging  Infla- 
tionary purchases  when  rates  are  high  and 
encouraging  purchases  when  rates  are  low." 

The  prospect  for  passage  of  "truth-in- 
lending"  legislation  during  this  session  of 
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Congress  U  encouraging.  A  number  of  key 
Congressmen  have  displayed  an  Increased 
understanding  of  the  measure,  particularly 
after  hearing  from  home  constituents. 

Senate  hearings  on  the  proposal  are  due 
to  begin  In  late  spring. 

INSTANT    CREDIT    IS    A    GIMMICK 

The  urgent  need  for  consumer  protection 
with  a  federal  "truth-ln-lendlng"  law  has 
been  further  pointed  out  by  the  findings  of 
a  recent  investigation  conducted  by  the  Tal- 
man  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Chicago  into  the  new  'instant  credit"  card 
gimmick.  A  growing  number  of  banks  have 
been  Issuing  cards  which  provide  the  holder 
with  ••instant  credit"  at  participating  stores. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  were  pub- 
lished in  an  advertisement  In  the  Chicago 
American. 

The  investigation  discovered,  among  other 
things,  that  both  the  customer  and  the  store 
pay  the  bank  for  its  services.  Since  the  store 
is  usually  not  willing  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
service,  it  is  reflected  in  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  merchandise.  In  most  In- 
stances, prices  in  participating  stores  can 
be  expected  to  average  five  percent  more 
than  In  non-participating  stores. 

The  ■•instant  credit"  feature,  the  study  re- 
vealed, is  actually  a  loan  from  the  bank. 
Consumers  can  expect  to  pay  an  actual  an- 
nual Interest  rate  of  18  percent  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  loan,  payable  at  l'^ 
percent  per  month. 

In  addition,  the  fine  print  on  the  appli- 
cation form  usually  Includes  a  number  of 
binding  agreements  which  can  become  dan- 
gerously expensive  for  the  card  holder. 

One  of  these  is  an  •escalator  clause^'  under 
which  *.he  bank  can  increase  its  service  rates 
on  written  notice  to  the  card  holder. 

Another  l.s  that  the  bank  holds  the  appli- 
cant responsible  for  any  unauthorized  pur- 
chases made  with  the  card  until  the  bank 
receives  written  notice  that  the  card  Is  miss- 
ing. A  telephone  call  will  not  protect  the 
holder  from  being  bankrupted  by  a  thief  In 
case  the  c.ird  is  stolen  or  lost. 

Editorial 

As  the  articles  on  these  pages  demonstrate, 
consumer  credit  has  become  an  essential 
feature  of  the  American  way  of  life,  but 
without  safeguards  that  would  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Today,  outstanding  con- 
sumer credit  totals  $95  billion.  The  Inter- 
est costs  on  consumer  credit  amounted  to 
nearlv  $13  billion  in  1966. 

The  con.sumer  hiis  the  right  to  know  the 
cost  of  this  key  item  in  his  budget  Just  as 
he  knows  the  price  of  other  commodities  he 
buys.  But  in  many  instances  interest  charges 
are  stated  in  confusing  and  or  misleading 
terms. 

The  present  method  of  stating  or  showing 
charges  forces  the  consumer  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician in  order  to  understand  the  rate  he 
Is  being  charged.  As  a  matter  of  fair  play 
to  the  consumer,  the  cost  of  credit  should  be 
disclosed  fully,  simply  and  clearly. 

We  believe  the  Proxmlre  bill  would  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  this  and  we  support 
the  measure.  So  do  most  consumers,  wheth- 
er questioned  In  professional  polls  or  replying 
to  queries  from  their  elected  representa- 
tives 

Yet  one  thing  Is  certan.  Unless  consumers 
continue  to  make  themselves  heard,  •'truth- 
in-lending"  will  remain  a  dead  Issue. 
"Truth-ln-packaging"  was  passed  because 
consumers  spoke  up.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
let  every  legislator  know  that  the  electorate 
Is  watching;  that  the  voters  want  this  meas- 
ure passed  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Time  for  TatrrH  in  Lending 
(By  Jane  O'Orady.  ACWA  legislative 
representative) 
The.  90th  Congress  could  become  the  Con- 
sumer's  Congrees.     The   chief   attraction  of 


consumer  legislation  to  this  Congress  con- 
cerned about  holding  the  line  on  federal 
spending  is  that  It  doesn't  cost  any  more. 
It  simply  requires  self-regulation  on  the 
part  of  American  Industry  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  marketing  of  Its  products  and 
services. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  a  consumer  bill 
was  passed  which  required  manufacturers 
to  label  packages  accurately  and  promi- 
nently. Another  consumer  bill  which 
passed  In  the  89th  Congress  called  for  fed- 
eral safety  standards  In  automobiles.  Both 
laws  were  costless  in  terms  of  taxpayer's 
dollars. 

OPPOSITION    TO    TRUTH    BILLS 

These  measures  may  sound  simple,  uncom- 
plicated, and  obviously  necessary  now  that 
they  have  become  law,  but  their  passage  in 
Congress  was  marked  by  fierce  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  giants  of  industry — froni 
the  cereal  manufacturers  to  the  "Big  Five  " 
of  the  auto  Industry. 

The  President  has  now  sent  a  Consumer 
Message  to  the  90th  Congress.  It  covers  a 
number  of  areas  of  concern  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  consumer.  The 
m:iJor  feature  of  th-  message  was  the  recom- 
mendation for  passage  of  S.  5.  the  "trulh-ln- 
lending"  bill  introduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress bv  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.). 
This  ICKlslatlon  would  require  a  lender  of 
money  to  show  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  of 
any  loan  and  the  annual  rate  of  Interest  the 
borrower  would  be  paying. 

PEOPLE    FAVOR    LEGISLATION 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
polls  all  over  the  country  have  shown  that 
85-95  percent  of  the  public  Is  in  favor  of 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation,  the  bill  on  the 
same  subject.  Introduced  by  Senator  Douglas 
(see  story)  repeatedly  got  stuck  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  and  never  saw  the 
light  of  dav. 

The  opposition  to  regulation  of  the  credit 
business  has  been  and  will  remain  intense. 
But  public  knowledge  and  concern  for  this 
legislation  is  growing  stronger.  The  pros- 
pects for  passage  of  a  "truth-ln-Iending" 
bill  in  the  90th  Congress  can  now  be  rated 
as  falr-to-(:!Ood. 

Hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  S  5  in  mid- 
M.irch  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  committee.  The 
House  of  Represent.atlves.  for  the  first  time, 
will  also  be  getting  actively  involved  in  sim- 
ilar legislation. 

If  Consumers  clamor  to  be  heard  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  the  90th  Congress  could 
be  persuaded  to  pass  consumer  legislation — 
with  "truth-ln-lendlng"  as  top  priority. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  to  many  of  us,  who  long  have 
felt  concern  that  crime  and  punishment 
should  bear  more  direct  relationship  to 
each  other,  it  has  appeared  ever  more 
evident  that  an  atmosphere  of  permis- 
sivene.ss  is  deepening,  so  that  crime  Is  all 
too  often  associated  with  the  term  "ex- 
cuse." 

And  the  ill  results  for  our  society  are 
fully  apparent  with  every  report  of  In- 
creasing totals  of  crime  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  editorial  in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
News-Register,  of  March  23,  expresses 
this  sentiment  quite  well.  The  editor, 
in  his  remarks,  "Crime  Totals  Always  On 
Rise,"  points  out  that  the  courts  of  our 
Nation  also  must  begin  realizing  that 
crime  cannot  continue  to  go  unpunished 
without  allowing  lawlessness  to  run 
rampant  in  our  country. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  Totals  Always  on  Rise 

There  are  times  we  feel  sure  when  the 
reader  gets  the  impression  that  editorial 
writers  are  hung  up  too  much  on  the  same 
topics.  Always,  it  must  seem,  we  are  com- 
menting on  war,  crime,  education,  politics, 
taxes,  government  and  the  like. 

Well  we  suppose  there  is  something  to  this 
criticism  but  when  you  come  right  down  to 
It  these  do  appear  to  be  the  burning  issues 
of  the  day  and  thus  do  merit  considerable 
discussion  and  debate.  The  discouraging  as- 
pect of  this  dally  outpouring  of  millions  ol 
words  on  these  same  topics  is  that  despite 
the  unending  commentary  the  problems  stay 
with  us. 

Take  for  example  this  worry  over  an  ever- 
increasing  crime  rate.  By  now  there  have 
been  reams  of  copy  written  pointing  up  the 
fact  that  various  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
recent  years  have  aided  and  protected  tlie 
criminal  at  the  expense  of  honest,  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  These  same  discussions  note 
how  the  police  have  been  hampered  In  try- 
ing to  track  down  those  who  break  the  law 
Still  the  crime  rates  rise,  the  court  decisions 
stand  and  the  police  go  about  their  work 
In  a  constant  quandary. 

Recently  two  massive  reports  on  crime  and 
what  to  do  about  It  were  prepared  under 
government  sponsorship.  One  was  a  two- 
volume  affair  on  crime  In  the  District  o! 
Columbia  while  the  other  was  presented  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  and 
dealt  with  the  overall  problem  in  the  nation 
Chances  are  very  few  citizens  ever  will  read 
these  voluminous  documents  and  even  If  ttiey 
did  they  wouldn't  know  what  they  as  indi- 
viduals could  do  to  achieve  implemenuUon 
of  the  suggestions.  So  the  robbers  and  mug- 
gers and  thieves  and  rapists  go  right  on 
committing  their  criminal  acts  and  edltonal 
writers  continue  bemoaning  these  condltloDj 
and  urging  action.  And  this  is  exactly  wliat 
we  are  doing  here  again  today. 

The  trouble  with  so  many  of  these  reports 
is  that  they  talk  more  about  long-range 
solutions  and  the  sociological  approacii  to 
crime  than  they  do  about  what  is  happening 
right  now  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
country.  They  harp  on  the  need  for  more 
aid  to  the  poor  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  criminal  while  some  fellow  has  a  gun 
stuck  in  the  back  of  a  helpless  store  owner 
They  talk  about  cleaning  up  the  slums  while 
at  this  very  hour  some  thug  who  molested  a 
woman  scoffs  at  the  police  because  they  dared 
ask  him  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time  oI 
the  crime  without  first  describing  In  deu;: 
his  constitutional  rights.  This  fellow  knows 
he  is  home  free  because  the  courts  will  up- 
hold him. 

We  are  not  saying  that  everything  possible 
should  not  be  done  to  tackle  the  crime  prob- 
lem at  its  roots,  even  where  long-range 
measures  are  required.  However,  something 
must  be  done  about  the  Immediate  problem 
or  many  citizens  won't  be  around  to  enjov 
the  benefits  of  the  long-term  devices  to 
reduce  crime.  Others  will  have  lost  large 
sums  of  money  to  criminpls  while  waiting 
on  a  slum  clearance  or  anti-poverty  prograni 
to  Improve  the  "environment"  in  whlc!! 
some    criminals    are    allegedly    spawned 

Just  the  other  day  we  read  of  a  specific 
example  of  what  Is  happening  on  the  crime 
front  which  dramatically  points  up  th? 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  why  news- 
papers devote  so  much  space  to  discussion 
of  crime.  In  Washington,  D  C.  in  13  months 
from  January  of  1966  through  January  19€'_ 
the  Peoples  Drug  Stores  experienced  no  fewer 
than  31  armed  robberies  and  62  burglaries 
with    more    than    »100,000    stolen.     This  is 
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only  one  business  chain  in  one  metropoUtan 
area.  This  sort  of  thing  Is  multiplied  over 
and  over  again  In  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  professional  sociologist's  approach  to 
crime  may  be  an  answer  to  some  of  this 
problem  but  there  is  a  critical  urgency  for 
more  effective  steps  to  be  taken  now  to  deal 
with  those  Individuals  who  have  no  respect 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  others.  We 
must  untie  the  hands  of  the  police  and  give 
them  public  support  In  their  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  criminal  element.  The  courts 
also  must  begin  realizing  that  crime  cannot 
continue  to  go  unpunished  without  allowing 
lawlessness  to  run  rampant  in  our  country. 
Sorry  If  we  seem  stuck  on  this  topic  but  we 
can't  help  It. 


PATRICK  V.  McNAMARA  FEDERAL 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  83,  Senate  bill  343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  343)  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  Patrick 
V.  McNamara  Federal  Office  Building  in 
memory  of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNa- 
mara, a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  1955  to  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  strong  support  for  S.  343,  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Hart  and  my- 
self, to  name  a  new  Federal  building  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  as  the  Patrick  V,  McNa- 
mara Federal  Office  Building  in  honor  of 
the  late  Senator  McNamara. 

Senator  McNamara,  who  represented 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  1955  imtil  his  death  on  April  30, 
1966,  was  a  man  of  great  personal  Integ- 
rity and  devotion  to  all  that  he  believed 
was  right. 

To  designate  the  new  Detroit  Federal 
building  in  Senator  McNamara 's  name  is 
altogether  appropriate  and  fitting.  Sen- 
ator McNamara  not  only  served  Michi- 
gan well  but  he  served  the  Senate  well  as 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works — the  committee  which  au- 
thorizes such  public  buildings  as  the  new 
Detroit  Federal  building. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  has  taken  early  action  on  the 
bill  to  provide  that  the  new  Federal  of- 
fice building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  Patrick  V, 
McNamara  Federal  Office  Building.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  Is  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it  today.  I  do 
not  expect  any  opposition. 

Our  late  colleague  was  a  tower  of 
strength  here  in  this  body.  He  was  a 
vigorous  fighter  for  a  better  life  for  all 
our  citizens:  better  schools,  civil  rights, 
economic  development,  welfare  of  senior 
citizens,  highways — to  name  only  a  few 
of  his  many  accomplishments. 

A  fine  building  In  the  heart  of  Detroit, 


housing  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment there,  will  be  a  singularly  ap- 
propriate reminder  of  Senator  Pat's  life 
and  good  works.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V. 
McNamara  Federal  Office  Building"  In  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1955  to 
1966.  Any  reference  to  such  building  In  any 
law,  regulation,  docimient,  record,  map,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  such  building  as  the 
"F^trlck  V.  McNamara  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing." 


THE  75TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  FORMER  SENATOR  PAUL  H. 
DOUGLAS,  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  -while 
the  Senate  was  in  recess,  our  esteemed 
and  often-missed  former  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  observed  his 
75th  birthday.  The  anniversary,  coin- 
ciding with  the  celebration  of  Easter,  was 
an  event  which  rightfully  called  for 
stocktaking  by  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him— and  who  both  differed  and 
agreed  with  him  in  our  mutual  efforts  to 
p.dvance  the  interests  and  welfare  of  our 
fellow  Americans  and  the  Nation  we  love 
deeply. 

With  his  background  of  academic 
knowledge  and  educational  experience, 
Paul  Douglas  brought  to  this  Chamber 
an  extraordinary  dedication,  amazing 
perspicacity,  and  an  overwhelming  ca- 
pacity for  tedious  and  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  legislative  detail.  His  imderstand- 
ing  of  economics  was  impressive  beyond 
challenge,  so  earnest  was  he  in  deter- 
mination to  improve  the  climate  in  which 
equity  and  opportunity  are  paramount 
and  flourish. 

The  Douglas  concern  for  welfare  of  his 
fellow  man  was  a  prime  motivation  In  his 
discharge  of  Senate  duties  and  his  as- 
sumption of  legislative  responsibilities. 
In  varied  situations,  he  was  an  effective 
congressional  gadfly  and  a  respected 
guide.  Many  of  us  differed  strongly  and 
vehemently  with  some  of  his  concepts, 
but  none  of  us  doubted  his  sincerity  or 
his  integrity.  There  were  many  oc- 
casions when  It  was  rewarding  to  join 
him  in  his  crusades.  Frequently  his 
penetrating  mind  prompted  reappraisal 
of  positions  or  intentions  and  thus  pro- 
voked more  sagacious  evaluation  of  is- 
sues and  proposals. 

The  devotion  of  a  man  who  left  an 
agreeable  academic  place  at  middle  age 
and  courageously  enlisted  as  a  Marine 
Corps  private  to  serve  with  distinction 
and  selflessness  in  the  Nation's  defense 


forces  is  the  stamp  of  a  unique  and  true 
American.  Paul  Douglas  personified  a 
spirit  of  conviction  and  righteous  belief 
which  rarely  motivates  hiunan  beings. 
His  military  record  constitutes  an  episode 
which  clearly  foreshadowed  his  subse- 
quent endeavors  in  these  Halls  which 
lately  have  been  the  subject  of  respectful 
discourse. 

While  the  observance  of  the  birthday 
of  this  long-time  colleague  now  is  be- 
hind us,  I  desire  to  extend  belatedly  my 
congratulations  to  Paul  Douglas  on  an 
eminent  career  in  demanding  and  varied 
fields,  to  express  my  delight  he  has  re- 
sumed the  role  of  a  versatile  educator, 
and  to  voice  the  hope  that  many  years 
ahead  will  be  fruitful,  gratifying,  and 
most  enjoyable  for  him. 


SENATOR  BROOKE  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bhooke],  hav- 
ing returned  from  southeast  Asia,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  Vietnam.  It  was 
his  maiden  speech.  Remarkable  because 
of  the  clarity  of  his  thought  and  power- 
ful because  of  the  force  of  his  logic,  the 
Senators  speech  was  received  by  his  col- 
leagues and  by  the  American  people  as 
a  highly  constructive  contribution  to  a 
tragically  complex  American  and  world 
problem. 

Newspaper  comments  across  the  Na- 
tion were  uniformly  favorable.  I  thought 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  American 
columnist  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  were 
particularly  perceptive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  col- 
umn, entitled  "Senator  Brooke  on  Viet- 
nam," appearing  in  many  American 
newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune-Washington  Post,  Paris 
edition,  on  March  30,  1967,  be  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record  at  this  i>olnt  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatoe  Beooke  on  Vietnam 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.- — It  has  been  many  ye.irs 
since  a  maiden  speech  has  propelled  a  United 
States  senator  to  the  forefront  of  national 
influence. 

That  was  the  kind  of  speech  which  Edward 
W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  delivered  the 
first  time  he  rose  to  address  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

Everything  combined  to  make  it  a  speech 
to  be  listened  to  and  heeded — substance, 
timing,  and  Issue. 

It  wasn't  brilliant  oratory;  there  were  no 
unforgettable  phrases,  no  slurring  epithets; 
It  contained  nothing  that  was  absolutely 
new  on  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war  or  the 
prospects  for  peace. 

How,  then,  could  a  speech  without  any  of 
these  Ingredients  command  the  attention  of 
all  of  Washington  officialdom — whether  they 
were  disposed  to  agree  or  disagree — and  so 
Impress  editors  that  It  was  reported  on  front 
pages  nearly  everywhere? 

There's  a  reason.  The  reason  Is  that  It 
was  not  the  speech  alone  which  made  Sen. 
Brooke  meaningful,  but  It  was  the  manner 
of  the  man  himself  which  made  the  speech 
meaningful  plus  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  delivery. 
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The  core  of  what  Sen.  Brooke  had  to  say 
was  (1)  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  haa  shown  he  Is 
••unwilling  to  negotiate  In  any  meaningful 
way"  and  that  (2)  In  consequence  the  United 
States  haa  no  other  course  than  to  keep  up 
the  bombing  pressure  on  North  Vletniim. 

Others  have  said  this  with  equal  clarity 
and  force,  but  Sen.  Brooke's  words  fall  with 
special  Impact  on  his  colleagues  and.  I  think, 
on  public  opinion  because: 

1 — Sen.  Brooke  shows  that  he  haa  the 
courage,  capacity,  and  willingness  to  change 
his  mind— not  because  he  was  pressured  by 
others,  but  because  his  own  honest  thinking 
required  him  to  do  so. 

2 He    moves    his    position    from    that    of 

being  a  critic  of  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North 
and  of  believing  that  by  stopping  It  we  could 
get  peace  talks  to  concluding  that  continu- 
ing the  bombing  Is  compelled  by  Hanoi's  re- 
jection of  meaningful  negotiations.  He  does 
this  not  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  argument 
but  by  going  firsthand  to  get  the  facts  on  the 
spot.  He  listened  and  questioned  not  Amer- 
icans alone,  but  many  Asians.  He  did  nut 
speak  until  he  had  gone  to  Southeast  Asia 
to  get  the  facts,  and  when  he  spoke  he  did 
not  Ignore  the  facts  he  found. 

3_When  he  speaks,  he  speaks  carefully, 
with  evident  respect  for  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  him,  and  It  Is  clear  that  his 
primary  purpose  is  not  to  Impose  his  think- 
ing on  others  but  to  explain  his  thinking  so 
that  others  cr.n  examine  It  on  its  merits. 
That  is  the  art  of  persuasiveness  at  Its  best. 

4 — Sen.  Brooke  does  not  leave  unsaid  what 
needs  to  be  said  and  what  he  can  say  better 
than  many.  This  Is  his  warning  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  not  to  count  on  disunity  among  the 
American  people  to  help  him  win  the  war. 

Sen.  Brooke  informs  Ho  that  our  commit- 
ment is  both  to  an  "equitable  peace"  and  a 
willingness  to  persevere  with  military 
naeans  "so  long  as  It  is  necessary." 

He  Is  the  right  man  saying  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  I  did  read  liis  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  join  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  California,  in  paying  re- 
spects to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke!  for  the  logic  of  his  speech 
and  the  excellent  job  he  did  in  making 
his  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
high  praise  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke].  It  was  an  outstanding  one  in 
many  particulars. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROTECTINQ  the  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST—STATEMENT BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL  BEFORE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SECURITIES  OF  THE 
COM\aTTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    last 
March  21, 1  testified  before  the  UJ3.  Sen- 


ate Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  support  of  Senate  bill  510,  the  bill 
which  I  have  offered  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams). 

This  proposal  would  require  greater 
public  disclosure  in  the  use  of  "cash 
tender  offers."  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  effectively  fill  a  significant  gap  in 
the  laws  regulating  American  security 
markets  and  protectint;  the  rights  of 
stockholders  from  the  so-called  corpo- 
rate raider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony I  gave  to  the  committee  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn.  as  follows: 

Protecting  the  Public  Trust 
(Statement     by     U.S.     Senator     Thomas     H. 
KucHEL  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities    of     the     Senate     Committee     on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Mar.  21,  1967) 
In  early   March  of    1792,  when   the  stock 
market    was    facing    Us    first    major   decline, 
Thomas   Jefferson    wrote    to   a    friend:    "the 
credit  and  fate  of  the  nation  seem  to  hang 
on  the  desperate  throws  and  plunges  of  gam- 
bling scovmdrels." 

Jefferson  was  referring  to  a  small  organi- 
zation of  Investors — "The  Six  Per  Cent 
Club" — that  had  carelessly  speculated  on 
debt  securities  Issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  had  operated  with  great  mys- 
tery behind  the  scenes.  They  had  overex- 
tended themselves  in  the  expectation  of 
sharply  rising  prices  and  were  left  with  ob- 
ligations that  could  not  be  met.  Neither 
the  government  nor  the  market  was  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  Indeed,  were  It 
not  for  Alexander  Hamilton's  intervention 
and  encouragement,  the  panic  that  resulted 
could  well  have  brought  complete  disaster 
to  Wall  Street  and  the  Nation. 

The  activities  of  "gambling  scoundrels" 
who  operate  with  "great  mystery"  are  thus 
not  a  new  phenomenon  to  the  securities  mar- 
kets of  America.  To  be  sure,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  from  the  days  of  "The  Six  Per 
Cent  Club"  and  the  coffee-house  stock  trans- 
actions that  characterized  the  early  market 
trading  of  a  new  born  Nation. 

Numerous  safeguards  have  been  provided 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  Investor  from 
self-seeking  promoters,  slick  manipulators 
and  others  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
public  for  personal  gain.  There  are  laws  to 
curb  such  manipulations  of  the  market. 
There  is  enforcement  behind  those  laws  to 
make  them  effective.  The  stock  exchanges 
regulate  themselves  with  strict  systems  of 
rules  to  protect  the  public.  Under  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  the  exchanges  are  in  turn 
regulated  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Despite  these  great  advances  under  which 
the  securities  markets  have  grown  and  ex- 
panded over  the  years,  there  still  remains  a 
significant  gap  within  which  those  who 
would  misuse  the  public  trust  and  hide  un- 
der a  blanket  of  secrecy  can  continue  to 
carelessly  speculate  with  the  "credit  and 
fate  of  the  nation".  S.  510.  the  proposal  you 
consider  today.  Is  aimed  at  filling  much  of 
that  gap  in  Investor  protection. 

The  cash  tender  offer  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly favored  method  of  acquiring  cor- 
porate control.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  107  cash  tender 
offers,  most  of  which  Involved  a  bid  to  take 
over  control  of  a  company.  The  offer  nor- 
mally involves  a  bid  by  an  Individual,  group 


or  company  to  buy  a  specified  number  of 
shares  of  a  corporation's  stock  from  the  pub- 
lic at  a  specified  price  set  above  the  going 
market  price.  Those  accepting  the  offer  are 
said  to  "tender"  their  stock  for  purchase. 

This  method  of  obtaining  corporate  con- 
trol  is  not  only  cheaper  and  faster  than  a 
proxy  fight,  but  offers  the  added  advantage 
of  almost  complete  secrecy:  an  advantage  I 
might  add,  which  Is  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  disclosure  pattern  generally  prevailing  m 
the  American  securities  markets. 

The  competence  and  integrity  of  manage- 
meiit  and  controlling  persons  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  stockholders.  And  yet.  the  pro- 
spectlve  purchasers  on  a  cash  tender  offer 
need  not  and  often,  do  not.  reveal  their  In- 
tentions, their  commitments,  or  even  the!.- 
identities  to  the  corporate  shareholders.  Not 
only  is  the  shareholder  prevented  from  male. 
Ing  an  informed  Investment  decision,  but 
both  he  and  the  corporation  may  easily  be- 
come the  unknowing  victims  of  the  so-called 
"corporate  raider". 

Today,  there  are  those  individuals  In  our 
financial  community  who  seek  to  reduce  our 
proudest  businesses  Into  nothing  but  cor- 
porate shells.  They  seize  control  of  the  cor- 
poration with  unknown  sources,  sell  or  trade 
away  the  best  assets,  and  later  split  up  the 
remains  among  themselves. 

The  tragedy  of  such  collusion  Is  that  the 
corporation  can  be  financially  raped  with- 
out the  management  or  the  shareholders  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  acquisitions 
Using  the  cash  tender  offer  as  a  vehicle,  the 
purchases  can  be  made  in  so-called  stree- 
names  or,  even  more  commonly,  by  Swin' 
banks  for  an  undisclosed  account  numbei 
The  "corporate  raider"  may  thus  act  unde 
a  cloak  of  secrecy  in  obtaining  the  sh&ns 
needed  to  put  him  on  the  road  to  a  successfu; 
capture  and  liquidation  of  the  company. 

Recently,  the  ease  with  which  such  a  "cor- 
porate raid"  can  be  attempted  was  brough: 
forcefully  to  my  attention.  Columbia  Mo- 
tion Pictures  is  an  organization  renowned 
for  Its  significant  contribution  to  the  enter- 
tainment industry.  It  and  its  subsidiaries 
constitute  a  diversified  entertainment  enter- 
prise employing  many  thousands  of  persons 
at  an  average  annual  payroll  of  over  $24 
million,  and  average  annual  gross  recelp-j 
of  over  $170  million.  Since  a  slgnlfican; 
portion  of  Columbia's  operation  is  located  ic 
California,  it  represents  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  my  State's  economy.  Any  potentia: 
threat  to  its  existence  Is,  of  course,  an  equal 
threat  to  Its  California-based  personnel,  and 
to  the.  myriad  of  related  firms  who  do  busi- 
ness with  Columbia. 

In  September  of  1966,  a  French  bank  made 
a  public  tender  to  purchase  a  large  amount 
of  Columbia  stock.  Without  revealing  its 
true  Intentions,  the  bank,  after  it  had  ob- 
tained the  shares,  prepared  to  Join  forces 
with  a  few  other  dissident  shareholders  i: 
an  attempt  to  gain  absolute  control  of  the 
corporation.  If  this  attempt  had  succeeded 
Columbia  would  have  found  itself  under  the 
control  of  a  combination  Including  signif- 
icant foreign  Interests,  without  prior  notice 
to  the  company,  without  an  opportunity  for 
examination  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  tender  offer,  and  without  any 
regard  for  the  rights  of  its  stockholders. 

Fortunately,  the  threat  of  takeover  in- 
volved in  this  transaction  was  resolved  bj 
a  private  agreement  between  the  parties 
But  such  agreements  offer  little  assurance 
that  similar  future  attempts  at  such  secr^ 
tlve  takeovers  will  not  succeed. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  co-sponsored 
and  which  you  consider  today  is  aimed  »i 
doing  away  with  such  secrecy.  It  requli« 
that  the  foUowlng  essential  Infonnaton 
concerning  the  cast  tender  offer  be  wm 
with  the  S.E.C.: 
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1.  The  Identity  and  background  of  the 
person,  or  group,  making  the  tender  offer. 

2.  The  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person 
or  group  involved. 

3.  The  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
used  or  to  be  used  to  acquire  shares. 

4.  The  financing  arrangements  made  for 
these  funds  and  how  these  arrangements 
will  be  liquidated. 

5.  Any  side  agreements  that  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  stock. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  tender  offer. 

7.  The  plans  of  the  offeror— if  he  wins 
control  of  the  company — whether  to  liqui- 
date It,  sell  its  assets,  merge  It  with  an- 
other company,  or  to  make  major  changes 
In  Its  business  or  corporate  structure. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
securities  area  and  thus  I  must  leave  the 
exact  mechanics  of  such  legislation  In  your 
experienced  hands.  My  sole  interest  In  sup- 
porting S.  510  is  to  Insure  that  whatever 
legislation  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
effectively  prevents  secretive  security  trans- 
actions and  provides  the  shareholder  with 
the  Information  he  needs  to  make  a  sound 
Investment  decision. 

Legitimate  businessmen  certainly  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  full  disclosure  on  cash 
tender  offers.  The  stockholders  have  a  right 
to  know  who  they  are  dealing  with,  what 
commitments  have  been  made,  and  the  in- 
tentions and  plans  of  the  offeror.  Our  se- 
curities markets  must  be  founded  not  on 
those  whom  Jefferson  termed  "gambling 
scoundrels"  who  operate  In  "great  mystery", 
but  on  those  shareholders  who  make  in- 
formed decisions  based  on  a  full  disclosure 
of  pertinent  facts. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  20  million  in- 
dividual Americans  who  actively  participate 
In  this  Nation's  investment  community.  The 
American  people  have  placed  a  tremendous 
trust  in  the  strength.  Integrity,  and  vitality 
of  our  securities  system.  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility and,  more  Importantly,  that  of  this 
Subcommittee,  to  protect  and  safeguard  that 
public  trust  through  effective  Federal  laws 
and  regulations.  I  believe  S.  510  represents 
a  fulfillment  of  that  responsibility  to  the 
American  people. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUSI- 
NESS &  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS  SUPPORTS  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  CONVENTION  ON  THE 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Nebraska's  outstanding  businesswomen 
Is  Sarah  Jane  Cunningham  of  McCook, 
Nebr.  She  is  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
and  an  able  lawyer.  At  the  present  time, 
she  is  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  &  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Inc.,  of  America. 

On  March  15.  1967,  her  statement  was 
received  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  her  statement  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Fed- 
eeation  of  business  &  professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  of  America 

(By  Sarah  Jane  Cunningham  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  United  Nations  Conventions, 
Mar.  15,  1967) 

My  name  Is  Sarah  Jane  Cunningham,  and 
I  submit  this  statement  Isef  ore  this  subcom- 


mittee in  my  capacity  as  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  of  America. 
The  Federation  urges  this  subcommittee  to 
recommend  that  the  Senate  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women.  This  subcommittee  formally  has 
before  it  two  other  United  Nations  Conven- 
tions, the  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  and  the  Convention  concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  The  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  although  transmitted  to 
the  Senate,  is  not  before  this  subcommittee. 
Although  supporting  In  principle  each  of 
these  latter  conventions  the  Federation  will 
address  Itself  only  to  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  for  it  is  in  this 
are.i  that  the  Federation  believes  it  can  speak 
with  a  greater  authority. 

The  Federation  is  a  national  federation 
composed  of  fifty-three  state  federations, 
which,  in  turn,  are  composed  of  3800  local 
clubs.  These  clubs  are  in  operation  in  every 
state  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlr- 
pin  Islands.  We  represent  approximately 
178.000  business  and  professional  women.  In 
the  national  legislative  platform  adopted  at 
the  Federations  annual  convention  In  July 
1966  the  Federation  adopted  a  policy  to  sup- 
port measures  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  make  effective 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  pursuant  to  that 
policy  that  we  appear  today. 

The  first  General  -Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1946  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  countries  which  had  not  already  done 
so  to  fulfill  the  purposes  and  alms  of  the 
Preamble  and  Article  I  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  granting  women  the  same  politi- 
cal rights  as  men.  The  draft  resolution  was 
submitted  by  Denmark  and  (a)  recom- 
mended that  all  member  states  which  had 
not  already  done  so  grant  to  women  the  same 
political  rights  as  to  men.  and  (b)  invited 
the  Secretary  General  to  communicate  the 
recommendation  to  the  governments  of  mem- 
ber states. 

The  question  of  drafting  a  convention  on 
the  political  rights  of  women  was  first  dis- 
cussed at  the  third  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  a  subsidiary 
body  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, meeting  in  the  spring  of  1949.  The  Com- 
mission requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  possibility  of  a 
convention  on  the  granting  of  political  rights 
to  women.  The  purpose  of  such  a  convention 
would  be  (al  to  offer  guidelines  to  countries 
which  had  not  yet  granted  women  equal  po- 
litical rights,  and  (b)  to  encourage  those 
countries  to  grant  such  rights.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Commission's  request  the 
Secretary  General  formulated  a  draft  pro- 
posal providing  that  (1)  women  should  be 
entitled  to  vote  In  all  elections  on  the  same 
conditions  as  men;  (2)  women  should  be  eli- 
gible for  election  to  all  publicly  elected 
bodies  established  by  national  law.  on  the 
same  conditions  as  men:  and  (3)  women 
should  be  entitled  to  hold  public  office  and 
to  exercise  all  public  functions  established 
by  national  law.  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men.  The  main  provisions  of  the  final  text 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
original  draft.  On  December  17.  1952  the 
draft  C-onvention  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Convention  consists  of  the  Preamble 
and  11  articles.  The  first  three  articles  are 
substantive  and  establish  rights  for  women 
that  in  this  country  today  seem  routine. 

Article    I    provides    that    women    shall    be 

entitled    to   vote   in    all    elections   on    equal 

terms  with  men  without  any  discrimination. 

Article  II  provides  that  women  shall  be 

eligible   for   election   to   all   publicly  elected 


bodies  established  by  national  law.  on  equal 
terms  with  men  without  any  discrimination. 
Article  III  provides  that  women  shall  be  en- 
titled to  hold  public  office  and  to  exercise 
all  public  functions,  established  by  national 
law,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  without  any 
discrimination.  The  remaining  eight  articles 
are  procedural.' 

On  July  22,  1963  President  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  As  of  January  1.  1967.  51  nations 
had  ratified  this  Convention. 

The  provisions  of  Article  I.  the  right  of 
women  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
reflects  the  principle  established  by  the  19th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

This  amendment  •'by  its  own  force  super- 
sedes inconsistent  measures  whether  federal 
or  state."  Brecdlove  r.  Suttles,  303  U.S.  277, 
283  (19371.  Clearly  the  provisions  of  this 
article  coincide  with  fundamental  rights  al- 
ready guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Furthermore,  there  is  no  possibility 
that  this  convention  will  alter  the  existing 
balance  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States. 

Articles  II  and  III  establish  the  eligibility 
of  women  to  be  elected  and  to  be  appointed 
to  public  office  •  established  by  "National 
Law."  Again  these  article  coincide  with  the 
principles  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Al- 
though the  number  of  women  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  public  office  in  the  United  States 


'  Article  I\'  contains  provisions  regarding 
signature  and  ratification.  Article  \'  pro- 
vides for  accession,  and  Article  VI  provides 
that  the  convention  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  90th  day  after  deposit  by  each  state 

Article  VII  relntes  to  reservations  and  pro- 
vides that  any  reservation  submitted  at  the 
time  of  signature,  ratification,  or  accession 
Will  be  conimunicated  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  all  states  which  are  or  may  become 
parties.  The  convention  does  not  enter  into 
force  as  between  the  state  m.-iklng  the  reser- 
vation and  any  other  state  which  notifies  the 
Secretary  General  within  90  days  from  the 
date  of  such  communication  that  it  d'  es  not 
accept  the  reservation. 

Article  VIII  provides  that  any  state  m.^y 
denounce  the  convention  by  wTitten  notice 
to  the  Secretary  General  to  take  effect  1 
year  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  General.  The  conven- 
tion will  cease  to  be  in  force  when  such  de- 
nunciations have  reduced  the  number  of 
parties  to  less  than  six. 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  concern- 
ing Interpretation  or  application  of  the  con- 
vention between  contracting  parties,  not 
settled  by  negotiation,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  de- 
cision at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties 
unless  they  agree  to  another  mode  of  set- 
tlement. 

Articles  X  and  XI  provide  for  the  per- 
formance of  depository  functions  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 

-The  Federation  agrees  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  phrases  "public  office"  and 
"public  functions"  in  Article  III  as  expressed 
by  President  Kennedy  In  transmitting  the 
Convention  to  the  Senate.  President  Ken- 
nedy stated:  "In  the  event  that  the  Senate 
advises  and  consents  to  accession  to  the 
convention,  it  is  recommended  that  It  in- 
dicate that  such  occasion  is  subject  lo  the 
undersundlng  that  In  Article  III  the  phrase 
"public  office"  does  not  Include  military  serv- 
ice and  the  phrase  "public  function^'  is 
coterminous  with  "public  office." 
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Is  not  great.'  their  right  to  be  elected  or  so 
appointed  Is  universally  recognized. 

Direct  constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
hibitions of  office  holding  by  women  have 
practically  disappeared.  The  only  Federal 
civilian  position  for  which  sex  Is  specified  by 
statute  (29  U.S.C.  5  12)  Is  the  Director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  who  must  be  a  woman.  In  general, 
State  constitutions  and  statutes  either  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  guarantee  the  right  of 
women  to  hold  public  office  or  are  silent  as 
to  sex  *  Again  there  Is  nothing  In  Articles 
II  or  III  that  contravenes  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  or  conflicts  with 
State  provisions.  They  merely  reflect  ex- 
pressed values  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federation  strongly  believes  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  by  the  United  States 
will  be  consistent  with  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution, will  not  alter  the  existing  balance 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
and  will  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations.  A.s  noted.  It  Is  a  policy 
of  the  Federation  to  support  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
Will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  is  such  a  measure. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rights  secured 
bv   this   Convention   have   long   been   recog- 


'  In  Congress  today  only  1  out  of  lOO  Sena- 
tors and  11  of  435  Representatives  are 
women.  Only  2  women  have  been  cabinet  of- 
ficers In  the  Federal  Government:  only  five 
have  served  as  ambassadors  and  three  as 
ministers.  No  women  has  ever  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
No  woman  presently  is  on  the  United  States 
courts  of  appeals  and  only  3  serve  as  district 
court  Judges. 

•  An  example  of  an  express  guarantee  Is 
Article  VI.  sec.  1  of  the  Wyoming  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides:  "The  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  vote  and  hold 
office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  citizens 
of  this  state  shall  equally  enjoy  all  civil, 
political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges." 
Article  IV,  sec.  1  of  the  Utah  Constitution  Is 
similar.  See  also  Arizona  Constitution, 
Article  VII,  sec.  2.  Delaware  Constitution, 
Article  XV,  sec.  10.  New  Mexico  Constitu- 
tion, Article  VII,  sec.  2.  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution. Article  LXIX,  sec.  1.  A  Wisconsin 
statute  provides:  "Women  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  under  the  law  as 
men  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  .  .  .  holding 
public  office  .  .  .  and  In  all  other  re- 
spects .  .  ."  The  New  Jersey  Constitution, 
Article  X,  sec.  4  provides:  "Wherever  in  this 
Constitution  the  term  'person,'  'persons.' 
'people'  or  any  personal  pronoun  Is  used, 
the  same  shall  be  taken  to  Include  both 
sexes." 

Similarly,  the  New  Mexico  Constitution. 
Article  VII.  sec.  2,  in  addition  to  guarantee- 
ing the  right  to  hold  public  office  without 
regard  to  sex,  provides:  ".  .  .  wherever  the 
masculine  gender  is  used  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, In  defining  qualifications  for  specific 
offices.  It  shall  be  construed  to  include  the 
feminine  gender  .  .  ."  For  similar  language 
construction  rules,  see  1  U  S.C.  1;  Maryland 
Constitution.  Article  XV,  sec,  10;  Mississippi 
Code  Annot  ,  Sec.  704:  West's  Wisconsin 
Stats,  Annot  ,  sec.  6  015(1). 

Presumably,  women  may  also  qualify  for 
public  office  on  the  same  terms  as  men  under 
provisions  referring  to  eligibility  of  qualified 
electors  for  public  office.  See,  for  example. 
Connecticut  Constitution,  Article  VI.  sec.  1, 
3:  North  Carolina  Constitution,  Article  VI. 
sec.  7;  South  Carolina  Conetltution.  Article 
II.  sec.  2:  Montana  Constitution,  Article  DC. 
sec  11:  Virginia  Constitution,  Article  n,  seca. 
18.32. 


nlzed  In  our  country  and  therefore  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  Is  unimportant. 
Yet  women  In  many  countries  throughout 
the  world  do  not  enjoy  similar  rights.  Have 
we  no  legitimate  Interest  in  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  other  nations?  In  the  United 
States  today  the  rights  of  women,  civil  as 
■well  as  political,  and  the  rights  of  men  are 
approaching  parity.  Yet  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant past  a  substantial  gulf  existed  between 
the  political  and  civil  opportunities  of  men 
and  women.  We  have  now  closed  that  gulf 
almost  completely.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  today  that  gulf  Is  still  substantial. 
We  are  presented  here  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  its  narrowing 

Our  nation  has  been  a  leader  in  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  political  rights  for  two  centuries. 
Many  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
other  nations  had  their  birthplace  in  our 
country.  Yet  our  leadership  has  generally 
been  by  way  of  example.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  lead  actively  and  purpose- 
fully by  means  of  participation. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Profes-slonal  Women's  Clubs  therefore  urges 
this  committee  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  It  advise  and  consent  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


THE  TAXPAYEH'S  STAKE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT EFFICIENCY,  ECON- 
OMY. AND  TAXATION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  an  article  en- 
titled "Ohio's  Taxpayer — An  Examina- 
tion of  HLs  Stake  In  Government  EfB- 
clency,  Economy,  and  Taxation  Sys- 
tems." written  by  Charles  A.  Calhoun, 
executive  director  of  the  Ohio  Public  Ex- 
penditure Council,  and  published  in  the 
Ohio  Banker  for  February  1967. 

The  article  Is  extremely  Interesting 
and  well  written  and  should  have  the 
close  attention  of  all  Ohio  taxpayers. 

waiile  the  statistical  data  do  not  apply 
to  taxpayers  other  than  those  in  Ohio, 
the  general  principles  and  respoaslblli- 
ties  as  set  forth  in  the  article  apply 
equally  to  all  taxpayers  throughout  the 
50  States. 

In  order  that  Senators  and  other  per- 
sons may  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thct 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
B£  follows: 
Ohio's   Taxpayer — An    Examination    of   His 

Stake  in  Government  Efficienct.  Econ- 
omy, AND  Taxation  Systems 

The  Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Council  was 
established  In  the  early  fall  of  1941  by  busi- 
ness leaders  throughout  Ohio  who  were 
vitally  Interested  In  the  economy  of  our 
state.  They  were  fearful  that  the  taxpayers, 
ere  long,  would  be  unable  to  carry  the  ever- 
increasing  tax  burden  and  free  enterprise 
would  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  unless  something 
were  done  to  check  local  expenditures  as  well 
as  federal  nonessential  expenditures. 

This  grovip  of  civic-minded  business  lead- 
ers represented  virtually  all  segments  of 
industry  and  commerce  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  banking  profession  also 
played  and  continues  to  fill  a  very  Important 
role  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Public 
Expenditure  Council. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Council  Is  to 
help  the  taxpayer  help  himself  toward  better 
government  at  less  coat.  Individual  citizens 
need  help  In  understanding  the  facts,  flguree 
and  Issues  of  government  programs  and  pro- 


posals. It  is  only  natural  for  taxpayers  to 
become  irritated  with  a  governmental  service 
In  which  they  are  not  well  Informed. 

With  government  as  vast  and  complex  as 
It  Is  today,  many  taxpayers  are  confused. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  begin  working 
tow^ards  efficiency  and  economy  In  govern- 
ment. In  this  respect  the  Ohio  Public 
Expenditure  Council  is  of  immense  help  to 
the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  Ohio.  To- 
wards this  end.  the  Council  Is  first  and  fore- 
mr)st  a  research  and  educational  organiza- 
tion, studying  and  analyzing  the  revenues, 
expenditures  and  fiscal  problems  of  the 
governmental  taxing  units  in  Ohio, 

Since  accurate  facts  are  the  most  potent 
Instrument— both  for  citizens  and  public 
offlri.Tls — in  meeting  governmental  fiscal 
problems,  the  Council  exerts  every  effort  to 
bring  the  real  facts,  disclosed  by  Its  research 
staff,  to  the  attention  of  public  officials,  t.ix- 
p;iycr  groups,  the  news  media.  Council  mem- 
bers and  other  Interested  citizens.  In  addi- 
tion, the  staff  provides  assistance,  as  well  as 
research  and  other  materials,  to  taxp.iyer 
associations,  public  officials  and  other  civic 
groups  with  whom  It  co-operates.  It  exer- 
cises no  control  over  the  policies,  programs 
or  finances  of  these  groups. 

The  Council  has  no  connection  or  tie  of 
any  kind  with  a  political  party  or  group.  It 
operates  on  the  principle  that  In  a  democ- 
racy, informed  public  opinion  is  the  only 
Instrument  which  Is  genuinely  effective  in 
Improving  conditions  relating  to  governmcn- 
U\l  expenditures  and  taxation.  The  Coun- 
cil is  not  a  "lobbying"  or  "pressure"  group, 
and  it  studiously  refrains  from  any  activities 
political  In  nature. 

The  Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Council 
works  in  close  co-operation  with  other  state 
and  national  tax  organizations. 

By  co-operating  with  the  Tax  Foundation, 
through  its  New  York  and  Washington  DC 
offices,  close  association  is  maintained  with 
the  thirty-eight  state  taxpayer  organizations 
similar  to  the  Ohio  Council. 

With  the  rapid  Increase  in  Ohio's  popula- 
tion (an  increase  of  984.845  or  9  8  percent 
since  the  last  federal  census)  have  come 
many  new  and  challenging  fiscal  problems  to 
local  governments— especially  coimtles, 
cities  and  school  districts.  The  majority  of 
tuxes,  excluding  federal  taxes,  paid  by  the 
average  company  or  corporation,  represents 
Income  for  the  operation  of  county,  munici- 
pal, school  district  and  township  services. 

LOCAL  government  FTSCAL  TRENDS 

Local  government  expenditures  tend  to 
grow  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  national 
economy,  while  property  tax  collections  do 
well  to  keep  pace  with  economic  growth. 
Since  revenue  requirements  rise  faster  than 
the  yield  of  existing  taxes,  the  deficiency 
can  be  bridged  only  by  additional  taxation 
and  Increased  Intergovernmental  aid  or  re- 
duced spending  fjollcies. 

The  107th  General  Assembly,  which  is  cur- 
rently In  session,  will  be  faced  with  many 
problems  relating  to  local  government  fi- 
nances. The  following  points  are  presented 
as  a  reflection  of  certain  phases  of  local  taxa- 
tion and  expenditures  In  Ohio  during  the  past 
decade  about  which  OPEC  feels  citizens 
should  be  Informed. 

1.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all 
eighty-eight  counties  has  climbed  from  $22.0 
billion  In  1956  to  an  estimated  »33  1  billion 
In  1966.  This  represents  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  $11.1  billion  or  50,5  percent  In  the 
ability  of  local  taxing  units  to  support  the 
various  services  of  government  within  the 
past  ten-year  period. 

2.  The  1955  valuation  of  real  property  ex- 
empted from  taxation  In  Ohio  amounted  to 
$2,124,788,601.  The  corresponding  total  re- 
ported on  the  1965  tax  list  and  duplicate 
amounted  to  $3,450522.470.  This  represents 
an  Increase  of  $1,326,133,869  or  62.4  percent. 
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and  duplicate  reveals  that  $2,415,512  525  or  ^^onfronti^  In  their  Tl^^t^             ^^  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^"^  ^''"°''  complete  lack  of  Interest  by 

70  percent  was  located  In  Ohio  c  ties      The  a^coZl?sh1^ii  function^  f^  "^^'^    T°  "^^    P"^"'    ^"^   '°^^'    government    operating 

use  of  exemptions  from  property  taxes  with!  aLerTfin    the   Llets   fnd   UablimesT'th^  budgets.    Both  citizens  and  ofDclals  have  a 

out    regard    for    their   secondary   effects   has  taxi n^\. nit  VnnV^cH^r,H„..f^    }      ^  stake  and  an  Interest  In  active  participation 

changed  the  distribution  of  th7prop^rtv  tal  reqlufemen  s  for  fnera' f^^^^i?^^?/       ^"^"^!  °^  ^'^^^^"^  1°  ^^^  budgeting  process, 

burden  and  indicates  an  urgent'^  ne^ed  Lr  I  he    .annua      debt '^reU  ei^enr  needs^'^and  r  ^'  ""'T^^  '^^"^'^  '""'"'  '°  ^'"^"^  '"^^^ 

detailed  study,  by  the  state,  of  exemptions  establish  a  cani^ai  imnrr,v?^^r,t..f'      f>,  '  "^lons   of  the  state  is:    "What  can  we  do 

from  real  property  taxation,              ^"^P^^ns  ^|\'^f^'-/^^"Ptal  improvement^^        on  the  about    the    continually    Increasing    propertv 

3.  Total  property  taxes  levied  for  collec-  K  has  ev^en^beerSsarv  to^stiS,f.h''?n  ^l""'^'"  ^'  ^"^  ^"^'^  '^'"^'^  out.  durmg 
tlon  in  1956  amounted  to  $573  0  million  for  orderly  plan  v^herebv  the  taxinf  unU  con^H  "^^  "^T  "^^'""^^  (195^1966).  total  property 
all  taxing  units  In  Ohio,  In  1966  the  corre-  meet  its  unn^fd  nnlr«nL^l^L,  t  ^^"^^  ^^''^  Increased  over  $662  million  or  116 
spond.ng  figure  had  Jumped  to  over  $1  235  Ttm  m.intafn  its "^serv  cl  or™  "A?!^  l"''T  '^  °^'°-  ^^'"^^^  P^°P^^'>-  ^^'^  '^'^^ 
million.  This  represents  an  increase  of  service  hLs  been  provideTbythe^Co^^^  have  Increased  11,51  mills  or  slightly  in  ex- 
$662,0  million  or  116  percent  in  taxes  levied  any  local  taxing  subdivision  wh?ch  seeks  npHn^  *  ^"""'  """"'"^  '''"  corresponding 
on   real    estate,    public    utility   and    tangible  this   type  of   help  and   desires  assistance   in  ^T^'      . 

personal  property  during  the  past  ten  vears,  solving  its  fiscal   problems      Becatr^e  of   th»  °   ''"  ^'^^"^  taxpayers  have  determined   to 

4.  The  average  property  tax  rate  in  Ohio  tremendous  amount  of  work  involved  thP  Participate  actively  and  aggressively  in  pub- 
has  Increased  from  26.08  mills  in  1956  to  37  59  Council  must  of  necessitv  assess  -ifPP  w  "^ '"^f'^^'^^  ^'''l  then  inform  themselves  on  tl-e 
mills  applied  for  collection  of  propertv  taxes  this  special  type  of  researchand  iriU-.u  '"'^"^'  "^'''^^  °'  ^^^  municipalitleE,  school 
(real  estate,  public  utility  and  tangible  per-  '  '  ^°  ''•  and  counties;  and  when  armed  with  facts 
sonal)  in  1966.  This  is  an  Increase  in  the  sound  local  bi-dgeting  based  on  research  and  analysis,  go  forth  to 
average  rate  of  11,51  mills  or  44.1  percent,  °"^  "^^  ^-'^^  "^ost  important  factors  In  local  ^°  battle  for  efficient  government,  then,  and 

5.  Shared  taxes  and  revenues  by  the  State  SO'^ernment  expenditure  control  Is  the  care-  °'^'-^'  then,  can  they  be  assured  that  waste 
of  Ohio  with  local  governments  amounted  ^"■''  '"^PPr'^isal  and  proper  administration  of  ^""^  extravagance  will  cease.  Notice  as  to 
to  $402,5  million  during  the  1955-56  fiscal  f^^penditure  budgets  or  spending  programs,  the  availability  of  local  budgets  is  provided 
year.  By  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year—  ^'"^  '^  probably  the  weakest  link  in  the  ^y  the  goverr.ing  body  and  is  published  and 
June  30,  1966 — the  corresponding  total  had  '^nancing  of  local  government.  The  Council  publicized  through  the  local  news  media, 
risen  to  $967.8  million.  This  represents  an  ^^^^  ^^^  found  that  too  much  Importance  Are  you  planning  to  attend  a  budget  hearing 
increase  of  $565.3  million  or  140.4  percent  in  '*  frequently  attached  by  local  government  this  year? 

subsidies,  shared  taxes  and  revenues  allocated  offif^'^'s  to  a  defense  of  expenditures  already  appeal  procedvre   needed 

to  Ohio's  local  taxing  units  by  the  state  ^^^"^^  °-^'^  "°t  enough  to  the  proposed  ex-  .^^  ,,..  ,.     , 

6.  Per  capita  assessed  value  for  Ohio's  Pe"diture  program.  ^°  aid  the  taxpayer  and  citizen  toward  the 
eighty-eight  counties  averaged  $2,777  In  1956.  D"""^  the  coming  months  local  govern-  ^°hYo  Puhitc  Vvn^nH;^!  W^^  opinion  of  the 
Ten  years  later  ( 1966) ,  the  average  per  capita  '"^"t  budgets  will  be  prepared  and  adopted  °  '°/™  Expenditure  Council  that  a  tax- 
value  had  increased  to  an  estimated  $3  391  '•^"lyi  and  property  tax  levies  will  be  deter-  ^fl"  ,?P^^'  procedure  Is  neeoed  In  Ohio 
for  each  person  In  the  state  mined  for  the  1968  calendar  year,     Propertv  °"aget  law, 

7.  The  gross  debt  of  local  governments  In  ^''^"^^  levied  (real  estate,  public  utility  and  Taxpayers,  unfortunately,  are  not  ac- 
Ohio  amounted  to  $1,654  million  in  1956  By  tangible  personal  property)  for  collection  corded  the  same  treatment  as  tax  spenders 
1966  the  corresponding  gross  debt  figure  had  '*"'*  expenditure  in  1966  amounted  to  over  ""^^''  P'^^^^nt  budgetary  law.  It  is  Impor- 
increased  to  $3,005  million.  The  per  capita  *^'235  million  in  Ohio.  This  represented  an  ^""^  ^°  "°^®  ^^^^  the  taxing  authority  of  any 
debt  for  all  local  governments  In  Ohio  In-  '""grease  of  $63  million  plus  or  5.4  percent  subdnlsion  which  is  dissatisfied  with  any 
creased  from  $208  In  1956  to  $310  In  1966  °^'^'"    t^e    previous    year   while   the    assessed  ^t^tion     of     the     budget     commission     may. 

8.  The  percentage  of  property  taxes  levied  ''■'''U''tlon  figures  showed  a  state-wide  growth  through  its  fiscal  officer,  appeal  to  the  State 
by  local  subdivisions  over  the  past  ten  years  '"   ^^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  °^  °ri'y  S'*  percent  during  Board    of    Tax    Appeals    within    thirty    days 
has  exhibited  some  startling  changes      The  the  corresponding  period.  after    it    receives    the    official    certificate    or 
following  figures  indicate  the  percentage  of          Although  each  budget  will  vary.  It  can  be  t^°t'ce    of    the    budget    commission's    action 
taxes  levied  by  local  governments-  expected  in  most  Instances  that  "the  growth  ^^^  authority  Is  granted  to  local  public  offi- 

l^Se  ,erccnta,c  of  property  ta.cs  .ct.cd  ^o^d^^nTre^a:::  l^t^.^ard^m^nVt?^^^^^^^^^^^       CoaV"""''  ^"^"'^   "°^  "    °'   ^^^   ""-'-' 

State    0  77  wui   be  asked  to  pay  an   increased  tax  rate         "^^  decision  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 

T     "  V^i 13.09  (miUage   levy)    on  existing  asssessed   valua-  ni^>st  be  substituted  for  the  findings  of  the 

Townships    2.73  tlon.  budget   commission.     This   Is   not.    however. 

Schools      _     60.82  Unsound  budgeting  practices  can  weaken  ^^^  ^""^  °^  the  legal  road  for  the  local  taxing 

i,orporatlons    22.59  control    over   expenditures   and   thereby   en-  authority.     If    It    Is    dissatisfied     with     the 

courage    governmental    waste    and    extrava-  decision   of   the   Board   of   Tax   Appeals,    the 

^°'*'    100.00  gance.    What  constitutes  excessive  spending  t,axlng    authority    may.    within    thirty    days 

1966  percentage  of  property  taxes  levied  '*"^  taxation  is  a  matter  of  Judgment.    With-  ^^ter    the    Board's    decision,    appeal    to    the 

State                                                                 n  u^A  °^^  accurate  firsthand  knowledge  of  condl-  Court,  of  Appeals  or  directly  to  the  Supreme 

County ^ofv^  *^'°'^^  ^"^  requirements,  such  a  determlna-  Cotu-t   of   Ohio.     If   the   Court   decides   that 

Townships"! ' " "       o  4A  tlon  should  not  be  attempted.    The  decision  t-he  decision   of  the  Board   is   unreasonable 

Schools         r  ' ' Rfl  to  '^  ^^^^  '^^*  ^°  ^^^  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  °r  unlawful,  It  must  reverse  and  vacate  the 

Corporations "     Tk  In  "^^  within  the  boundaries  of  a  specific  gov-  decision,  or  modify  it  and  enter  final  Judg- 

" ^°  °"  ernmental  taxing  unit;  are  recipients  of  the  nient  In  accordance  with  such  modification. 

Total                                                  ~7ZrZ^  services   provided   by  that   unit;    and,   must          However,  taxpayers  have  no  appeal  rights 

100.00  support,   by  taxation,   the  cost  and  services  which    are    in    any    way   comparable    to    the 

9,  An  analysis  of  tax  delinquency  in  Ohio  burnished  by  the  agencies  of  local  govern-  appeal  process  granted  local  taxing  officials, 

during  the   past   decade   discloses  the   con-  '"^"t.  jf.   after  the  conclusion  of  public  hearings 

stant  upward  trend  In  this  area  of  local  gov-  ^"^  ^^  the  most  Important  steps  for  the  and   the   adoption   of  a  local   governmental 

ernmental  financial  problems.     Total  delln-  taxpayer  in  the  local  budget  making  process  budget  In  Ohio,  a  taxpayer  or  group  of  tax- 

quent  tax  and  unpaid  special   assessments.  !f.  *^^  public  hearing  where  one  can  express  payers  still  object  to  any  item  or  items  in 

after  final  tax  settlements  In  1955,  amounted  views  either  for,  or  against,  the  proposed  the    budget,    what    recourse    Is    granted    to 

to  $39.4  million.     The  corresponding  delin-  expenditures  and  property  tax  levies.     It  Is  them   under   present   budget   statutes?     All 

quency  totaled  $72.4  million  by  the  time  final  "°^   necessary,   however,   for  a   taxpayer,   or  they  can  do  is  file  an  action  in  the  Common 

taxsettlements  were  completed  in  1965.     This  ^roup  of  taxpayers,  to  wait  until  the  public  Pleas   Court,   of   the   county  in   which   their 

represents  a  net  increase  of  $33.0  million  or  *^earlng  to   confer  with  local  officials  about  property  Is  located,  to  enjoin  the  Illegal  levy 

83.7  percent  during  the  past  ten  years.  ^"^  budget.  or     coUectlon     of     taxes.      An     alternative 

Various  types  of  statistical  data — pertain-  ■*  citizen  need  not  be  an  expert  in  finance  method  permits  the  payment  of  taxes  under 

Ing  to  counties,  cities  and  school  districts *°  learn  about  the  operations  and  programs  protest  and  then  the  filing  of  a  suit  In  the 

are  provided  for  Council  members  and  other  °^    ^^^    '°'^al    government    through    budget  Common  Pleas  Court  for  a  refund.    If  relief 

Interested    citizens.     Comparative    statistics  analysis.     The  budget  provides  a  means  by  Is   denied    in   the    Common   Pleas   Court    an 

can  be  used  as  an  analytical  tool  to  "high-  which    the    citizen    can     become    Informed  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 

"ght '  significant  differences  In  taxation  and  about  the  finances  of  his  local  government  However,   this  is  the  end   of  the   legal  road 

Mpendlture    policies     between     comparable  and  express  Informed  views  on  proposed  tax  for  the  taxpayers.    The  Supreme  Court  may 

taxing  units.  and     expenditure     programs.     Moreover,     it  but   It   Is  not  required   to   take   their  case' 

itlr^«°iL        f"°.°  °J  *^^  ^°""^"  ''  ^^""^  ^'"^^  ^^'^  ^  ^°  ^°  **  ^  time-before  ex-  And   if  the  taxpayer  does  win   his  case   to 

PoTns  t^f.J'^^*''/^f,?°"?  ,^  ^^'^^  '='"^"  pendltures  are  authorized  and  the  tax  rate  recover   tax   money   paid    under   protest    he 
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2723.05  of  the  Revised  Code  provides  that 
only  such  taxes  as  are  unexpended  and  In 
the  possession  of  the  collecting  officer  may 
be  refunded. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  long  and 
costly  procedure  In  order  to  challenge  an 
action  by  the  county  budget  commission 
needs  corrective  amendments  by  the  Legis- 
lature. In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  little  taxpayer  cannot  bear  the 
linancial  burden  of  paying  his  taxes  under 
protest  and' then  pursue  a  long  process  of 
litigation  to  recover  his  money.  And,  if 
every  taxpayer  were  to  pay  under  protest 
and  file  a  suit  to  get  his  money  back,  the 
Courts  would  be  completely  overwhelmed  by 
litigation. 

Some  form  of  corrective  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary to  give  the  taxpayer  an  urgently 
needed  "appeal  procedure"  in  the  case  of  dis- 
puted local  government  budgets.  In  addi- 
tion, the  stiUutes  should  be  made  to  clearly 
define  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals.  The  Board  should  be  granted 
the  clear-cut  power  and  authority,  by  the 
General  Assembly,  to  issue  an  enforceable 
order  instructing  a  particular  county  budget 
commission  to  alter  or  revise  its  budget  and 
tax  levies  in  order  to  comply  with  all  statu- 
tory and  legal  requirements. 

Other  sections  of  the  Ohio  statutes  need- 
ing a  thorough  study  for  possible  legislative 
amendments  are  those  pertaining  to  cur- 
rent expense  and  permanent  improvement 
funds,  and  to  the  creation  and  transfer  of 
public  funds. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the 
Council's  staff  has  witnessed  numerous  situ- 
ations where  local  governmental  taxing 
units  have  accumulated  surplus  revenues  in 
excess  of  expenditure  requirements.  Often- 
times these  surplus  funds  have  been  used  to 
launch  new  spending  programs  or  to  finance 
a   new  capital   Improvement   facility. 

The  taxpayer  should  be  fully  protected  and 
given  the  necessary  statutory  rights  and  au- 
thority to  easily  appeal  disputed  acts  by  local 
budget  commissions. 

MODERNIZING    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

The  various  forms  of  government  and  some 
needed  procedur.il  revisions  for  local  govern- 
ments should  be  given  some  study  by  the 
present  legislative  session.  For  example: 
Non-charter  cities  and  villages  operate  under 
state  laws,  most  of  which  were  adopted  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Permissive  legisla- 
tion authorizing  alternative  forms  of  county 
government  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
any  county  taxing  unit  in  Ohio.  Critics 
claim  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
law  that  tend  to  discourage  its  adoption. 
More  study  is  needed  to  determine  If  fur- 
ther reflnements  are  needed  in  the  law. 

Tlie  106th  General  Assembly  adopted 
S.  J.  R.  No.  5  permitting  the  creation  of 
urban  service  authorities  in  areas  with  a 
city  of  at  least  50.000  population.  This  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  amended  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio,  was  defeated  by  the  voters 
in  November  of  1965.  With  urban  problems 
becoming  more  critical,  it  seems  Important 
that  the  legislature  rc-examlne  this  proposal 
or  a  similar  one. 

In  order  to  effectively  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  times,  review,  as  well  as  revisions,  of 
state  laws,  dealing  with  the  structure  of  local 
government  is  necessary. 

Local  governments  must  be  modernized  In 
order  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical type  of  operation  for  the  tax  dollars 
spent.  Fearful  that  this  would  only  cause 
their  communities  to  grow  and  consume 
more  tax  dollars,  many  citizens,  too  often 
in  the  past,  have  viewed  with  apathy-or  even 
hostlllty-attempta  to  modernize  and  re- 
vitalize our  state  and  local  governments. 
Politlcai  factors,  of  course,  are  strongly  In- 
volved. Unfortunately,  many  of  crur  itate 
and.  local  governments.  In  recent  years,  have 


been  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  full  with  the  result  that  In- 
creased demands  have  been  placed  upon — 
and  acted  upon — by  the  federal  government. 

COtrNCn.    MEMBERSHTP 

A  highly  Important  factor  In  the  cost  of 
doing  business  is  taxes.  Of  all  the  expendi- 
tures which  a  business  makes,  those  for  taxes 
are  least  controllable  by  the  business  itself. 

As  more  and  more  businessmen  seek  con- 
structive solutions  to  their  local  business 
eliminate  problems,  there  is  a  continuing 
need  for  still  better  research  and  study.  In 
this  work,  the  Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Coun- 
cil can  be-and  has  been-of  assistance  and 
guidance.  Financial  data  pertaining  to 
Ohio's  3,000  plus  local  taxing  units  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Council's  library.  This 
information  can  be  extremely  useful  in  ap- 
praising various  local  governmental  tax.ition 
and   expenditure   problems. 

Business  and  Industry,  in  their  role  as 
taxpayers,  can  render  a  valuable  service  by 
uniting  with  other  taxpayers,  corporate  and 
otherwise,  who  constitute  the  membership 
of  taxpayer  organizations  across  the  country. 
In  this  way  they  can  lend  their  assistance  to 
organized  efforts  to  achieve  better  and  less 
costly  government. 

There  is  small  indication  today  that  the 
future  growth  In  existing  state  and  local 
tax  revenues  will  be  sufflcient  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  government,  the  expansion  of 
essential  services  and  the  amortization  of 
mafiring  Indebtedness.  Faced  with  these 
future  fiscal  problems,  each  taxpayer  will  be 
confronted  with  numerous  difficulties  which 
now  loom  upon  the  horizon.  The  Ohio 
Public  Expenditure  Council  will  continue  to 
help  its  members  and  local  taxpayer  groups 
to  secure  a  complete  understanding  of  all 
taxuion  and  expenditure  problems. 


captured  the  hearts  of  the  Judges  and  the 
crowd  of  the  national  Miss  Rural  Electri- 
fication contest. 

Nineteen  year  old  Patricia  Carol  Van 
Haaften  won  the  title  before  a  crowd  of 
over  6,000  persons  attending  the  25th  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  As.-,ociation  being  held  here. 

Patricia  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Van  Haaften.  of  45  Plaza  del  Encanta. 
members  of  the  Trico  Electric  Cooperative  in 
Tucson.  Each  girl  entered  in  the  local, 
state  or  national  contests  must  live  on  an 
electric  line  serviced  by  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative. 

Along  with  the  crown  and  tlie  opportunity 
to  represent  the  nation's  nei'rly  1,000  rural 
electric  systems  for  the  next  year,  she  re- 
ceived a  $2,500  scholarship  which  she  will 
use  to  further  her  musical  education  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

The  Miss  Rural  Electrification  trophy  will 
sit  among  several  other  awards  the  Tucson 
miss  has  won  In  the  past.  She  was  first 
runner-up  In  the  Miss  World  contest  In  1965, 
Tucson  Model  of  the  Year  for  1965,  Sym- 
phony Jtmlor  Patroness  and  was  presented 
at  the  Symphony  Cotillion  Ball  In  1964.  She 
also  won  first  prize  for  "The  Most  Beautifully 
Dressed  Doll"  at  the  Tucson  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  party  for  underprivileged  children. 

In  addition  to  her  talents  for  Impressing 
beauty  contest  Judges,  she  has  won  prizes 
for  her  oil  paintings,  likes  to  cook,  and  makes 
many  of  her  own  clothes. 

Last  night  Pat  and  the  other  contestants 
received  an  additional  thrill  when  they  were 
presented  to  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  and  had  the  Vice  Presidential 
bracelet  put  on  her  wrist  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 


MISS  PATRICIA  VAN  HAAFTEN. 
TUCSON.  ARIZ..  NAMED  NATIONAL 
"MISS  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION" 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram has  brought  electric  power  to  the 
Arizona  countryside  and.  with  it,  a  new 
era  for  the  rural  folks.  In  addition,  the 
seven  rural  electric  cooperatives  of  Ari- 
zona have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  development  of  their  areas  and  pro- 
motion of  the  State,  in  general. 

Through  their  efforts  a  new  honor  has 
been  brought  to  the  State.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  In  San 
Francisco  last  month,  an  Arizona  girl 
was  named  the  national  "Miss  Rural 
Electrification."  The  young  lady  Is  Miss 
Patricia  Van  Haaften,  of  Tucson,  a 
sophomore  music  major  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  and  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Van  Haaften  who  are  sea- 
sonal members  of  the  Trico  Electric  Co- 
operative. 

Arizona  is  proud  that  this  outstanding 
example  of  Arizona  youth  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  represent  her  State  and 
the  country's  nearly  1.000  rural  electric 
systems  throughout  the  Nation  during 
the  coming  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle relating  to  Miss  Van  Haaftcn's  selec- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Saw  Francisco,  February  22. — A  pretty 
University    of    Arizona    sophomore    tonight 


FREE  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 
THREATENED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
authorities  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions last  year  predicted,  1967  will  be  an 
important  year  for  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, a  concept  that  Is  very  much 
worthy  of  preserving.  The  rash  of 
strikes  and  threatened  walkouts  that 
have  already  hit  the  Nation,  in  some 
cases  paralyzing  important  segments  of 
our  economy,  are  only  a  prelude  of 
things  to  come,  particularly  in  the  next 
month  to  6  weeks.  During  this  period, 
union  agreements  in  such  important  in- 
dustries as  rubber,  trucking,  and  rail- 
roads will  be  up  for  renewal;  failure  to 
settle  the  differences  voluntarily,  before 
costly  strikes  adversely  affect  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  threaten  its  security, 
will  perhaps  weaken  collective  bargaining 
to  such  a  degree  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which  is  unwanted  by  both  labor 
and  management,  or  greater  Federal  par- 
ticipation will  be  the  end  result.  Clearly, 
the  public  interest  must  be  protected. 

Recently,  the  respected  syndicated 
columnist  David  Lawrence  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle which.  I  believe,  explains  the  prob- 
lem with  rare  clarity  and  Insight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Serious  Strike  Wave  Held  Likely 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  wave  of  serious  strikes  is  Ukely  this  year. 
Ah  signs  point  to  InterrupUona  In  ««« 
which  win  cost  the  nation  plenty  of  money 
apart  from  the  Inconvenience  and  Indirect 
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damage  to  persons  not  Involved  In  the  dis- 
putes. 

Oddly  enough,  even  though  this  threat  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  nation  has  been 
intermittent  for  many  years,  nothing  has 
been  done  by  Congress,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  to  provide  a  constructive 
alternative. 

James  J.  Reynolds,  under-secretary  of  la- 
bor, made  a  significant  observation  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  whole  problem  that  faces 
tlie  cotmtry.    He  said: 

■This  year,  and  particularly  the  next 
nionth  to  six  weeks,  will  be  a  crucial  testing 
ground  for  free  collective  bargaining  as  an 
institution  in  our  society." 

Union  agreements  In  rubber,  trucking  and 
railroads  will  come  up  for  renewal  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  September  the  three  auto  com- 
panies face  strike  threats.  Major  contracts 
involving  3.1  million  workers  will  expire  this 
year. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  workers 
have  a  right  to  organize  unions.  Large 
groups  with  the  strike  weapon  in  their  hands 
however,  are  able  to  disrupt  the  economic 
system  by  forcing  higher  prices  which  the 
public  Is  sometimes  unable  to  meet.  Then 
demand  declines  and  the  result  Is  unemploy- 
ment among  union  workers  In  other  indus- 
tries as  well. 

An  examination  of  the  collective-bargain- 
ing process,  moreover,  reveals  that  it  has 
weaknesses  which  have  gone  unremedied 
Collective  bargaining,  especially  when  car- 
ried on  by  powerful  labor  unions,  is  Indeed 
a  gambling  game.  It  is  a  form  of  collective 
deception  In  which  each  side  tries  to  out- 
smart the  other. 

Often  the  negotiations  are  prolonged.  The 
tendency  is  to  assume  that  the  first  offer  is 
not  the  last  and  that.  If  pressed  further, 
management  representatives  will  go  a  little 
higher  each  time.  Then,  when  the  company 
Anally  says  the  limit  has  been  reached,  the 
labor  side  more  often  than  not  considers  this 
a  bluff  and  keeps  on  threatening  a  strike  or 
actually  orders  one  so  as  to  emphasize  a 
refusal  to  accept  what   has   been   proposed. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  get  legislative  action  on  these  prob- 
lems. Compulsory  arbitration  has  been  ad- 
Tocated.  but  both  labor  and  management 
have  offered  objections.  The  government  has 
sometimes  stepped  In  when  the  "public 
interest"  has  been  threatened.  Such  action, 
however,  has  been  hmlted  to  situations  in 
which  interruptions  to  transportation  or 
electric-power  facilities  have  been  threat- 
ened. Existing  laws  provide  for  "cooling-off" 
periods  and  for  "fact-finding  boards,"  but 
these  moves  have  come  to  be  viewed  as  part 
of  the  gambling  process.  Final  offers  are  not 
made  untU  the  government  has  used  up  its 
measures  requiring  the  use  of  advisory  or 
mediation  tribunals. 

Picket  lines,  established  by  one  Union,  are 
respected  by  other  labor  groups,  even  though 
the  latter  have  no  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute and  have  not  attempted  through  their 
leaders  to  form  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
the  striking  union  is  right  in  what  It  Is  doing. 
Present-day  theory  Is  that,  when  a  picket 
Une  has  been  formed.  It  is  as  valid  as  If  It 
had  been  authorized  by  a  court  order.  Nor 
Is  there  any  method  available  by  which  the 
proposals  of  management  and  labor  can  be 
eramlned  Instantly  as  to  their  fairness  and 
equity  If  a  strike  Is  threatened  or  called. 
Collective  bargaining  remains  a  form  of  col- 
lective bludgeoning,  and  the  innocent  by- 
'Under  pays  the  penalty. 

Why  Isn't  something  done  about  It  by 
J-'JJIf  ess?  The  simple  answer  Is  that  the 
labor  unions,  with  17  million  members,  con- 
trol a  majority  of  both  houses  by  means  of 
campaign  contributions.  The  other  100  mll- 
lon  persons  of  voting  age  have  never  banded 
themselves  together  to  elect  a  Congress  that 
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will  prescribe  a  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing to  protect  the  rights  and  equity  of  all 
the  citizens. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  SYSTEM 
IN  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1967.  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion, published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  included 
an  article  about  the  educational  tele- 
vision system  in  American  Samoa,  writ- 
ten by  Martha  L.  Fiedler. 

Since  the  Congress  has  authorized  a 
considerable  investment  in  this  ETV 
system  in  American  Samoa,  the  report 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f-ollows: 

ETV  Goes  Way  Out  and  Brings  the  World 

TO  Samoa 

( By  Martha  L.  Fiedler ) 

Far  off  in  the  South  Pacific,  somewhere 
between  New  Zealand  and  Easter  Island,  is 
American  Samoa — a  name  forgotten  since  the 
war,  a  place  cut  off  in  time  and  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Its  Islands,  a  proverbial  paradise  of  dense 
jungles  and  white  sand  beaches  fringed  with 
palm  trees,  offered  a  precarious  feast-or- 
famine  existence  to  the  people — and  to  the 
children,  a  hfe  of  the  same  dull  monotony 
in  a  world  that  ended  at  the  Pago  Pago 
harbor. 

But  education  Is  changing  the  picture. 
Up-to-date  education,  overnight  change.  In- 
struction as  modern  as  today,  via  television. 

Governor  Rex  Lee  is  the  man  who  brought 
the  world  to  Samoa.  He  developed  the  idea 
and  carried  it  through.  Two  graduating 
classes — the  first  one  pictured  here — have 
received  their  diplomas  since  his  project 
began. 

When  Lee  came  to  Samoa  In  1961,  "-e  was 
appalled  at  the  conditions  he  found,  par- 
ticularly the  wholly  inadequate  school  sys- 
tem. Fewer  than  half  the  children  went  to 
school,  in  buildings  that  were  either  delapi- 
dated  fales  or  hot,  tin-roofed  barracks  of 
vintage  years.  Teachers  were  untrained  and 
barely  literate  In  English,  the  language  of 
instruction  and  of  the  few  teaching  materials 
available.  Textbooks  from  the  States  de- 
scribed a  life  the  children  couldn't  imagine. 

"It  was  obvious  that  what  was  needed  was 
a  sudden  and  explosive  upgrading."  he  re- 
ported. And  right  away,  he  launched  a 
major  salet  promotion  campaign:  selling  the 
Idea  of  educational  television  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  to  Congress.  With 
Secretary  Udall's  support,  Lee  went  to  Con- 
gress and  received  $40,000  for  a  feasibility 
study. 

The  study,  conducted  mainly  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Educational  Broadcast- 
ers, verified  the  Governor's  prediction:  edu- 
cational television  would  be  the  fastest,  most 
effective,  and.  In  the  long  run,  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  bring  Somoa's  educational 
system  to  reasonable  standards — and  to  In- 
troduce the  people  to  the  world  beyond  the 
harbor. 

With  $1,583,000  from  Congress,  construc- 
tion of  the  FTV  facilities  began.  The  whole 
labor  force  and  almost  all  the  supervisory 
staff  were  Samoan.  Similarly,  Samoan  un- 
derstudies, like  the  young  man  above,  are 
learning  all  the  trades  of  the  educational 
television  system  so  they   can   Increasingly 


assume  the  positions  now  held  by  stateside 
personnel. 

Putting  up  the  transmitter  tower  on 
Mount  Alava.  1600  feet  above  Pago  Pago 
harbor,  called  for  real  Ingenuity.  The  de- 
composed lava  covering  the  steep  mountain- 
side would  not  support  a  road  to  move  the 
heavy  equipment,  and  the  air  currents  at 
the  summit  were  too  hazardous  for  carrving 
material  by  helicopter.  Finally,  crews 
erected  an  aerial  tramway  spanning  the  har- 
bor to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

■While  some  crews  worked  on  the  trans- 
mitting equipment,  others  built  the  receiv- 
ing facilities:  26  new  consolidated  schools 
to  replace  the  old  isolated  village  schools. 
The  buildings,  arranged  in  clusters,  resemble 
native  grass-roote<l  open  fiiles.  "The  single 
Samoan  high  school  was  remodeled  and 
three   new    ones    are    being   added. 

Originally.  three  television  channels 
beamed  90  lesson  programs  each  week  to 
youngsters  in  grades  1  to  6;  in  September 
1965  service  expanded  to  three  more  chan- 
nels for  the  high  school  classes.  Technically, 
the  reception  has  been  good.  But  how  is  tlie 
reception  in  the  minds  of  the  people? 

For  the  children,  two  years  of  watching  the 
magic  box  has  scarcely  dimmed  Its  fascina- 
tion. They  like  their  TV  teachers,  who  talk 
about  things  the  children  understand — pigs 
and  canoes  and  papayas — not  unitnown 
quantities  like  bears  and  bicycles  and  skates. 
Their  teachers  are  learning,  too,  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  this  demanding  medium — 
gladly  spending  evening  hours  to  make  sure 
they  are  ready  for  the  preparatory  and  fol- 
low-up classroom  work. 

And  for  their  parents,  television  has  meant 
an  instant  widening  horizon — even  in  the 
developing  stages  of  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram. No  longer  does  the  news  of  the  world 
bypass  Samoa:  it  has  been  re-routed  to  the 
nearby  school. 

There  were  those  who  thought  Samoa  had 
been  isolated  so  long  it  could  never  catch 
up.  Former  director  of  education  J.  C. 
Wright  countered,  "Whatever  we  are  doing 
cannot  help  but  be  better  than  what  we  are 
replacing."  He  was  right.  ETV  has  re- 
freshed Samoa  like  a  breeze  through  a  fale. 


ALASKA'S  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President, 
Alaska  is  celebrating  its  100th  birthday 
this  year. 

One  hundred  years  ago  on  March  30. 
1867,  the  treaty  pro\iding  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  from  Russia  at  2  cents 
an  acre  was  signed  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward 
and  Baron  Edouard  Stoeckel,  minister 
from  Russia  to  the  United  States. 

Just  5  days  ago  Alaskans  renewed  their 
link  with  the  past.  For  many  years  at 
Sitka,  which  was  the  Russian  capital  of 
Alaska,  Alaskans  have  commemorated 
what  is  officially  known  as  Seward's  Day. 

This  year  the  events  were  elaborate 
and  very  special.  Many  communities 
throughout  Alaska  are  preparing  to  wel- 
come thousands  of  visitors  to  help  them 
celebrate  this  100th  birthday.  Sitka's 
birthday  party  was  crowned  by  the  first 
day  ceremony  for  the  Alaska  Purchase 
Commemorative  airmail  stamp.  Harvey 
H.  Hannah,  Deputy  General  Counsel  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  retold  the 
history  of  that  purchase  in  a  most  inter- 
esting speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

On  the  same  day  the  Alaska  Centen- 
nlal-Civlc  Center  Building  was  dedicated 
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at  Sitka,  and  It  was  my  great  honor  to 
make  the  dedicatory  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  remarks 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Harvey  H.  Hannah.  Deputy 
General  Counsel,  at  the  First  Day  Cere- 
mony FOR  Alaska  Purchase  Commemora- 
tive Air  Mail  Stamp,  Sitka,  Alaska,  March 
30,  1967 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  wl<h  you  today 
In  Sitka,  and  to  participate  In  these  cere- 
monies that  Introduce  the  Alaska  Purchase 
postage  stamp.  It  Is  appropriate  that  these 
ceremonies  take  place  In  Sitka,  for  it  Is  here 
that  Alaska's  recorded  history  began.  It  Is 
here  that  the  indigenous  cultures  of  the 
Eskimo  and  Indian  first  met  and  fused  with 
cultures  of  the  East  and  West.  The  birth- 
place of  Alaska's  history.  Sitka  was  also  its 
crossroads  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

"North  to  the  Future"  is  the  theme  of  your 
Centennial  Exposition,  which  you  are  cele- 
brating throughout  1967.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate theme,  for.  as  one  writer  has  put  it— 
"The  future  Is  a  great  land;  a  man  cannot 
go  around  It  In  a  day;  he  cannot  measure  It 
with  a  leap:  he  cannot  bind  Its  harvests  Into 
a  single  sheaf.  It  Is  wider  than  the  vision, 
and  has  no  end," 

Other  Alaskan  cities— Anchorage,  Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau,  and  Fairbanks — will  feature 
this  theme  in  local  exhibits.  The  Federal 
Government's  exhibits  will  complement 
these,  and  help  direct  people's  attention  and 
thoughts  to  future  development,  exploration, 
and  growth. 

Sitka,  on  the  other  hand,  will  direct  men's 
thoughts  to  the  past,  to  the  history  of  this 
land,  to  the  cultures  of  the  people  who 
settled,  survived,  and  died  in  search  of 
dreams  as  numerous  as  the  surrounding  hills. 
This  emphasis  not  only  Is  good — It  Is 
essential.  For  It  Is  only  in  the  remem- 
brances of  things  past  that  the  present  be- 
comes more  viable  and  more  meaningful. 
Just  as  a  man  is  historian  to  a  people,  a 
city  Is  historian  to  a  State.  To  the  extent 
that  Sitka,  as  historian  to  Alaska,  records, 
displays,  and  preserves  the  facts  and  legends 
of  Alaska's  hutory,  to  that  extent  will  It 
enrich  the  cultural  legacy  to  succeeding 
generations. 

History  records  that  when  our  Government 
purchased  land  in  the  19th  century  that 
Immeasurably  Increased  our  boundaries,  ad- 
verse criticism  prevailed  over  complimentary 
praise  for  the  actions  of  our  statesmen.  The 
Alaska  Purchase  in  1867  had  been  preceded 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  and  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  in  1853.  The  Louisiana 
Territory  added  over  900.000  square  miles  to 
our  country,  and  cost  $15  million  Initially 
and  another  $8  million  before  all  claims  were 
finally  settled  in  1925.  The  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase added  29.640  square  miles  and  cost 
$10  million.  Out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
thirteen  States  were  carved,  and  from  the 
Gadsden  Purchivse  we  added  to  what  later 
became  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
Alaska  Purchase  added  586,000  square  miles, 
cost  $7,200,000.  and  gave  us  the  largest  State 
In  the  Union.  No  other  purchase,  however, 
precipitated  so  much  vitriolic  criticism,  nor 
Inflamed  so  many  passions,  as  the  purchase 
we  commemorate  here  today. 

"Seward's  Folly"  entered  Into  the  diction- 
ary of  American  idiom  to  commemorate  the 
Secretary  of  State  whose  vision  prevailed 
over  the  myopic  view  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Newspapers  belittled  both  him  and 
the  land  he  bought,  referred  to  by  one  Con- 
gressman as  "a  pig  In  a  poke,"  Debate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  violent  and 
prolonged,  and  at  one  point  It  appeared 
that  it^  members  might  refuse  to  appropriate 


the  money  necessary  for  its  purchase.  Con- 
gressman Ferris  of  New  York,  the  home  State 
of  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward,  sug- 
gested acidly  that  the  Government  pay  some 
nation  $7,200,000  to  take  Alaska  oflf  our 
hands.  The  United  Stales  Senate  ratified 
the  purchase  treaty  by  a  margin  of  only 
one  vote. 

Once  the  treaty  was  signed,  however,  our 
Government  took  a  keen  Interest  in  what 
had  been  purchased,  "What  was  in  the 
poke?"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wanted 
to  know,  and  at  his  request,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  of  the  Alaska  Territory  took 
inventory  of  the  property  of  Sitka,  Ft. 
Kodlak.  English  Bay.  Ft.  St.  Nicholas.  Un- 
alaska.  St.  Paul's,  and  George's  Islands.  One 
of  the  things  that  disturbed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  a  rumor  that  Prince 
Maksoutoff.  representing  the  Russian-Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  was  selling  warehouses, 
stores,  dwellings,  flour  mills,  and  other  shops 
to  Sitka  residents  after  the  United  States 
had  purchased  the  Territory  and  its  physical 
possessions.  The  rumor  turned  out  to  be 
true:  this  is  precisely  what  the  Prince  had 
done,  collecting  from  people  who  wanted 
to  own  their  homes  and  shops  some  $22,500 
in  gold  and  silver  coin.  Some  dwellings  were 
sold  for  a  dollar,  while  others,  such  as  one 
purchased  by  Lewis  Sloss,  sold  for  as  much 
as  $1,500  in  coin. 

The  Commanding  Officer's  report  listed  and 
described  every  piece  of  property  in  Sitka. 
Accompanying  the  report  was  a  large  map 
of  Sitka,  drawn  on  oU-skin.  and  signed  by 
representatives  of  both  governments.  The 
scale  of  the  map  is  In  fathoms,  each  fathom 
measuring  seven  feet.  Existing  buildings 
are  outlined  in  black  Ink.  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  property  is  colored  yellow,  private 
property  blue,  and  Government  property  red. 
At  issue  were  some  48  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings which  the  Prince  had  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Sitka.  Our  Government  had  no 
doubt  that  these  dwellings  and  buildings 
belonged  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  It  took  no  measures  to  inflict 
hardship  on  those  Individuals  who  had 
legitimate  claim  to  their  property. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  copy  of  this  hundred- 
year-old  oil -skin  map,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  detailed  report  of  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, dated  February  26,  1869,  will  be  presented 
to  the  City  of  Sitka  in  May.  These  are  two 
more  Important  documents  of  historical  im- 
portance that  belong  here,  where  they  origi- 
nated. As  such,  they  shed  additional  light 
on  the  history  of  your  city  and  State,  and  will 
complement  other  documents  of  historical 
and  cultural  Importance  in  your  possession. 
The  ceremony  transferring  Russian  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  States  was  dramatic.  It 
had  been  a  rainy,  drab  October  In  1867,  but 
the  sun  burst  through  the  overcast  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th.  At  the  hour  of  three, 
ninety  Russian  sailors  and  180  soldiers  from 
the  Siberian  regiment  that  garrisoned  Sitka 
marched  to  the  parade  ground  and  stood  at 
attention  before  the  90-foot  flagstaff  that  flew 
the  Imperial  emblem. 

Then,  to  the  beat  of  drums,  the  Americans 
came  ashore.  They  were  headed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, General  Lovell  Rousseau,  and 
Commanding  Officer,  General  Jefferson  ISavls, 
with  250  troops.  ^ 

A  Russian  marched  to  the  flagstaff  to  lower 
the  Russian  flag.  It  refused  to  come  down. 
He  tugged  on  the  rope  the  flag  wrapped  itself 
more  flrmly  around  the  staff.  It  became 
necessary  to  rig  a  bosun's  chair  and  send  a 
man  aloft  to  cut  It  down.  It  then  fluttered 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  beneath. 

So  great  was  the  tension  that  Princess 
Maksoutoff.  wife  of  the  Governor,  fainted. 
But  the  ceremonlee  continued.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  went  up,  and  the  guns  of  the  USS 
Osslpee  and  of  the  Sitka  garrison  roared  In 
alternate  salutes.    In  deference  to  the  feel- 


ings of  the  Russians.  Commissioner  Rousseau 
tried  to  prevent  a  demonstration  by  the 
Americans.  But  they  gave  a  resounding 
"three  cheers."  standing,  as  a  witness  wrote. 
"on  American  soil." 

Although  this  was  a  Ume  of  rejoicing  for 
Americans.  It  was  a  time  of  sadness  for  those 
Russians  who  were  present.  For  Sitka,  we 
should  remember,  was  home  to  many  Rus- 
sians, and  through  Sitka  came  thousands  o( 
Russians  into  the  Oregon  Territory  and 
C.ilifornia.  Tlie  many  Orthodox  Churches 
that  exi.st  today  In  a  long  thin  line  from 
Sitka  to  San  Francisco  remind  us  of  how 
extensive  their  exploration  and  settlement 
of  our  country  was  at  one  time,  and  of  their 
contribution  to  ovir  culture. 

The  history  of  Alaska,  known  to  you  and 
millions  of  other  Americans,  Is  one  of  our 
country's  most  exciting  chapters.  Tills  vast 
and  beautiful  country  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  violence.  Untold  wealth  has  been 
taken  from  its  seas,  its  mountains.  Its  for- 
ests, and  it.s  soil,  and  a  disproportionate 
share  has  been  returned.  It  has  given  us 
legends  and  folk  stories  that  will  forever  re- 
main a  vital  part  of  our  country's  literature. 
It  nurtured  one  of  America's  most  enjoyable 
poets.  Robert  Service,  and  one  of  our  coun- 
try's finest  writers.  Jack  London.  It  pre- 
served, fortunately,  a  great  deal  of  the  cul- 
ture of  its  oldest  inhabitants — the  Eskimos 
and  Indians.  The  land  assimilated  all  who 
came  to  It,  and  from  this  synthesis  of  peo- 
ple, this  blending  of  diverse  cultures,  has 
emerged  a  people  and  a  state  unique  in  the 
history  of  our  land. 

The  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  stamp 
which  was  selected  from  many  entries  by  the 
Post  Office  Department's  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee,  bridges  a  great  span  In 
your  history.  For  the  format  and  design 
look  both  to  Alaska's  past  and  to  Its  future 
This  commemorative  stamp  emphasizes 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  visual 
aspect  of  Alaska's  history — the  totem  pole 
Long  before  the  first  Russian  and  Spanish 
explorers  navigated  Alaska's  network  of 
waterways,  Alaskan  Indians  had  carved, 
painted,  and  placed  these  unique  forms  of 
art  over  the  countryside.  Totems  are  to 
Alaskan  Indian  culture  what  painting  and 
music  are  to  the  culture  of  our  Western  cirt- 
Uzatlon — a  form  of  art  through  which  man 
attempts  to  synthesize  his  spiritual  feelings 
and  intellectual  aspirations.  It  Is  most  ap- 
propriate that  this  commemorative  stamp 
features  such  an  important  cultural  legacy 
from  the  past. 

The  stamp  was  designed,  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  by  a  former  resident  of  Alaska- 
Mr.  Wlllard  R.  Cox,  a  gifted  artist  now  living 
in  California.  Mr.  Cox  based  his  design  on 
a  totem  In  the  Alaska  Museum  In  Juneau. 

■your  Alaska  commemorative  stamp  also 
looks  to  the  future.  Consider,  If  you  will, 
the  words  "United  States  Air  Mall"  appear- 
ing beside  an  ancient  totem.  Once  It  was 
the  thunderblrd  that  dominated  your  skies, 
according  to  legend,  flashing  fire  and  emitting 
earth-shaking  thunder.  Today,  the  thunder- 
bird  has  been  replaced  by  the  airplane.  The 
airplane  is  your  way  of  life.  You  board  air- 
craft as  casually  as  we  take  taxicabs.  In 
fact,  I  have  heard  it  said,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  here  In  Alaska  children 
learn  to  fly  before  they  learn  to  walk.  In 
any  case,  the  airplane  Is  Alaska's  traffic  artery 
which  unites  its  people  in  their  collective 
efforts  to  develop  and  settle  this  rich  land. 

Sixty  million  of  these  attractive  stamps 
have  been  printed. 

Those  of  you  who  may  not  be  too  familiar 
with  the  Department's  commemorative  post- 
age stamps  program  might  be  interested 
In  a  brief  description  of  how— and 
why— new  stamps  are  selected  for  issuance. 
Seven  words  summarize  this:  "Many  stamps 
are  requested;  few  are  chosen."  Each  year 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  receives  literally 
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hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  requests  that 
certain  new  stamps  be  Issued.  But  we  can 
only  Issue  about  fifteen  commemorative 
stamps  a  year.  This  means,  obviously,  that 
only  events  of  widespread  national  Interest 
and  Importance  qualify  as  subjects  for  com- 
memorative postage  stamps.  The  Alaska 
Purchase  Centennial  met  these  criteria. 

In  this  thorny  problem  of  selecting  the 
fifteen  most  noteworthy  new  postage  stamps. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  turns  to  his 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  for  as- 
sistance. This  Is  a  committee  of  eleven  per- 
sons who  combine  their  knowledge  of  art, 
history,  philately,  and  printing  to  make  their 
recommendations  for  the  design  and  subject 
matter  of  new  stamps.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  said 
that  the  contributions  of  this  committee 
have  been  considerable  In  improving  the  de- 
sign quality  of  our  new  stamps. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  their 
selection  for  the  Alaska  Purchase  postage 
stamp  was  a  splendid  one. 

Dedicatory  Address:  Alaska  Centennial- 
Civic  Center  Building  by  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett 

In  gathering  here  today  to  dedicate  this 
magnlflclent  Centennlal-Clvlc  Center,  we.  In 
fact,  honor  all  the  men  of  vision  who  have 
well  served  Alaska  and,  therefore,  the  nation. 

It  Is,  of  course,  most  fitting  that  these 
ceremonies  be  held  on  March  30,  for  on  that 
day,  one  century  ago.  In  Washington,  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  H.  Seward  and  Baron 
Edouard  Stoeckel,  Russian  minister  to  the 
United  States,  signed  the  treaty  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  I  might  add  that 
it  Is  equally  fitting,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
Alaskan  Is  concerned,  that  we  hold  this  cere- 
mony at  10:00  a.m.,  rather  than  carrying 
tradition  to  the  point  of  celebrating  the 
moment  of  signing.  You  may  recall  the 
signing  took  place  at  4  a.m. 

The  fascinating  story  which  led  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  Is  well  known,  but 
bears  repeating  for  It  Is  a  story  of  men  with 
the  strength  of  their  visions,  a  story  of  men 
who  had  faith  In  the  potential  of  the  great 
northwest  and  In  the  American  civilization, 
even  as  today  our  men  of  vision  have  faith 
In  the  future  of  Alaska  and  the  nation. 
Standing  here  In  this  Centennial  year,  at  this 
benchmark  In  history,  we  can  look  back  and 
see  how  far  we  have  come,  and,  because  the 
distance  we  have  come  Is  great,  we  have  a 
good  Idea  of  form  If  not  the  exact  shape 
of  the  exciting  road  ahead. 

While  In  1860  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
could  only  predict  that  the  Russian  outposts 
along  our  coast  would  yet  become  the  out- 
pcwts  of  his  own  country — "monuments  of 
the  civilization  of  the  United  States" — we 
can  see  that  indeed  Alaska  is  a  monument,  is 
a  testimony  to  the  civilization  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  also  see  that  these  monu- 
ments, far  from  being  mere  outposts,  are 
bustling  growing  cities  important  to  and 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  lifting  our 
eyes  from  the  present  to  the  future,  we  can 
«ee  these  same  monuments  growing  larger 
as  the  resources  of  Alaska  become  more  im- 
portant to  the  nation  and  to  the  world. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  vision  to 
predict  that  Alaska's  timber  Industry  will 
prow.  The  proof  of  that  vision  is  In  the 
current  activity  in  that  Industry  and  In  the 
prediction  that  world  demand  for  timber  will 
outstrip  world  supply  by  the  year  2000. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  vision  to 
appreciate  the  value  the  great  stocks  of  fish 
off  our  coasts  will  have  In  war  on  world 
hunger,  both  as  a  source  of  food  and  of  an 
additive  In  the  form  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  vision  to 
predict  the  future  and  Importance  of  oil 
in  Alaska.     A   quick   trip   over   Cook   Inlet 


and   the  Kenal   Peninsula   is  the  proof   of 
that  vision. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  vision  to 
predict  that  the  tourist  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  existence  of  the  Cen- 
tennial observance  and  the  Interest  the  fed- 
eral government  has  taken  in  the  celebration 
is  the  proof  of  that  vision. 

Perhaps  it  does  take  a  bit  more  strength  to 
support  a  vision  of  a  vast  exploitation  of  otir 
mineral  resources,  particularly  In  the  far 
north,  but  I  draw  my  strength  for  this  vision 
from  two  sources — faith  In  the  great  re- 
soucefulness  of  present  and  future  Alaskans 
and  knowledge  of  activity  on  the  federal  level 
which  could  give  our  miners  the  tools  they 
need  to  unlock  this  buried  storehouse  of 
treasure. 

We  are  living  In  a  very  exciting  period  in 
Alaska.  The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  is  still  with 
us,  still  needed  as  It  was  a  century  ago,  but 
while  Seward  and  his  contemporaries  could 
speak  only  of  outposts,  fish  and  fur,  we  can 
talk  also  of  cities,  oU,  minerals  and  tourists. 

Men  of  a  century  ago  could  only  predict, 
as  Senator  Charles  Sumner  did,  that  In  ap- 
prortng  the  Alaska  purchase  the  Senate's 
most  Important  work  would  be  creation  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  schools  free 
to  all  and  equal  laws,  before  which  every 
citizen  would  stand  erect  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  manhood.  We  can  point  with  pride 
to  our  democratic  government,  to  out  fine 
schools,  to  our  growing  universities.  We 
have  pursued  a  policy  of  equal  laws  for  aU 
our  people,  though  we  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  equal  opportunities  for  all 
our  people.  Perhaps  this  challenge — the 
challenge  to  make  available  all  the  benefits 
of  our  society  to  all  Its  citizens — is  the  great- 
est challenge  facing  Alaska  today,  for  tmtll 
we  meet  that  challenge,  the  promise  Implied 
In  extending  our  society  to  the  great  north- 
west win  not  have  been  kept  and,  I  might 
add,  the  hope  of  economic  development  not 
fully  achieved.  Also,  as  we  look  toward 
the  future  we  must  remember  and  protect 
the  great  heritage  nature  bestowed  on  Alas- 
ka. In  meeting  the  challenge  of  economic 
development  we  must  not  let  progress  mar 
the  rugged  beauty  from  which  we  Alaskans 
draw  our  Inspiration. 

But  for  a  few  minutes,  let  us  look  to  the 
past  and  recall  some  of  the  events  which 
led  to  extending  the  promise  of  this  nation's 
way  of  life  to  the  great  northwest. 

Seward,  to  whom  this  day  is  dedicated, 
was  a  former  New  York  Whig  who  had  been 
Lincoln's  principal  opponent  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  In  1860.  During  the 
Civil  War  years  he  capably  conducted  the 
efforts  of  the  Lincoln  administration  to  pre- 
vent European  powers  from  Intervening  on 
the  side  of  the  South.  Following  the  war, 
he  succeeded  In  obtaining  the  withdrawal 
of  French  troops  from  Mexico,  which  helped 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  French 
puppet  regime  there. 

Seward  himself  "was  a  very  conspicuous 
prophet  of  territorial  expansion,"  wrote 
Frederic  Bancroft  In  his  life  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  His  lively  Imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm, his  belief  in  vast  national  enter- 
prises, his  fondness  for  optimistic  specula- 
tion, and  his  understanding  of  certain  cur- 
rents and  traits  of  civilization  In  this  hem- 
isphere— all  tended  to  lead  him  Into  predic- 
tions ( f  the  futiu-e  Influence  and  extent  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  rumored  that  as  early  as  the  British- 
American  discussions  of  the  18408  over  the 
Oregon  boundary  the  Russian  Government 
offered  to  give  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 
Its  cession,  according  to  remarks  attributed 
to  Robert  J.  Walker,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  James  K.  Polk,  would  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
maintaining  the  Oregon  boundary  at  54*40'. 
Tills   latter   latitude   was   the  southernmost 


limit    of    Russian    Alaska.      The   boundary, 
however,  was  set  at  49*. 

As  early  as  1860,  Seward  had  predicted 
that  the  United  States  would  one  day  ac- 
quire Alaska. 

There  were  many  motives  behind  the  move 
to  purchase  Alaska,  one  of  which,  strangely 
enough — or  perhaps  not  so  strange  in  light 
of  recent  events — stemmed  Indirectly  from 
Russia  and  fish.  The  purchase  of  Alaska 
more  or  less  furthered  the  purposes  of  th« 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Had  we  not  shown  an 
Interest  In  acquiring  Alaska.  It  Is  possible 
and  even  probable  that  Great  BrKaln  would 
have  done  so. 

While  such  areas  as  Alaska,  which  were 
already  occupied  by  European  powers,  were 
specifically  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  doctrine,  it  would  not  have  been  In  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  that  declaration  for 
the  United  States  to  witness,  with  approval, 
any  extension  of  British  control  over  the 
North  American  Continent. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, during  the  Monroe  administration,  to 
exclude  all  but  Russian  vessels  from  the 
northwest  coasn  of  America  north  of  51  de- 
grees precipitated  the  original  diplomatic 
controversy  out  of  which  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine developed.  Had  this  attempt  to  extend 
Russian  territory  southward  succeeded,  the 
Russians  would  have  controlled  the  entire 
northwestern  coast  down  to  the  northern  tip 
of  Vancouver  Island. 

So  I  suppose  one  could  say  that  while  we 
are  most  displeased  by  Russian  fishing  activi- 
ties today,  we  should  be  thankful  for  past 
favors  resulting  from  other  unwise  activities 
by  Russian  fishermen. 

What  motives  did  the  Russians  have  for 
selling  Alaska?  The  answer  is,  in  part,  that 
they  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  some- 
what the  same  reason  that  Napoleon  sold  the 
Louisiana  Territory — to  avoid  the  possibility 
that  It  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Russians  did  not  possess  a  navy  that 
could  have  competed  on  equal  terms  Ixi  war 
with  the  British  Navy.  At  the  same  time. 
Alaska  bordered  on  the  British  dominions  In 
Canada.  The  British  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany was  becoming  increasingly  active  In  the 
northwest  fur  trade,  and  was  already  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  Alaska. 

The  first  intimation  of  a  possible  transfer 
of  the  territory  was  made  In  1854  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War — a  war  In  which  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  found  themselves  on  op- 
posing sides.  The  Rvisslan  American  Com- 
pany, then  In  control  of  Alaska,  proposed 
that  a  "make  believe"  sale  of  the  territory 
be  made  to  a  San  Francisco  concern  known 
as  the  American  Russian  Commercial  Com- 
pany. 

However,  an  agreement  was  reached  to  rec- 
ognize the  neutrality  of  each  other's  posses- 
sion In  North  America  and  the  plan  for  a 
fake  sale  was  not  "completed". 

The  real  promoter  of  the  sale  of  Alaska 
appears  to  have  been  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  brother  of  Czar  Alexander  II.  In 
1857.  some  10  years  before  the  sale  actually 
took  place,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Gorchakov, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  urging  the 
transfer  of  the  Russian-American  possessions 
to  the  United  States  on  the  grounds  that  the 
colonies  were  of  small  value  to  Russia  and 
that  the  Russian  Government  needed  the 
money  which  might  be  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  Alaska  and  the  contiguous  area.  Inci- 
dentally, had  the  Grand  Duke's  proposal  been 
brought  to  fruition,  the  United  States  would 
also  have  acquired  the  Kurile  Islands.  Rus- 
sia, pointed  out  the  Grand  Duke,  had  a  more 
legitimate  Interest  in  penetrating  the  Amur 
River  area,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Man- 
churia, than  in  Alaska. 

The  first  positive  American  offer  for  Alaska 
was  made  by  Senator  William  M.  Gwln.  of 
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California,  on  behalf  of  President  Buchanan, 
toward  the  end  of  1859. 
The  offer  was  $5  million. 

To  the  Russian  minister  this  seemed  a 
large  sum,  more  than  the  colonies  were  then 
worth  or  would  ever  be  worth  from  the  point 
of  view  of  revenue,  and  probably  as  much  as 
the  United  States  would  ever  be  willing  to 
give. 

Without  directly  recommending  the  sale. 
Minister  Stoeckel  in  his  official  report  Indi- 
cated a  few  arguments  in  its  favor.  He  men- 
tioned the  decline  in  importance  of  the  fur 
trade,  the  disadvantages  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment should  it  be  forced  to  take  over  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  the  danger  that 
Alaska  might  be  seized  by  any  strong  naval 
power  during  a  war.  and  the  fact  that  by 
selling  Alaska  to  the  United  States  the  Brit- 
ish could  be  prevented  from  assuming  a 
dominant  pcsltion  on  the  Pacific. 

Among  the  documents  In  the  Russian 
archives  Is  one  from  an  unknown  writer, 
probably  the  Russian  Admiral  Popov,  dated 
February  7,  1860.  The  writer  pointed  out 
tliat  it  was  easy  enough  for  Europeans  to 
scoff  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  "Manifest 
Destiny."  but  If  they  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  Americans  they  would  know  how 
seriously  these  ideas  were  taken  in  the 
United  States.  The  Americans,  it  was  re- 
ported, were  all  filled  with  the  idea  that 
America  was  only  for  Americans.  They  had 
taken  California  and  Oregon,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  would  acquire  Alaska.  It  could 
not  be  prevented,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
yield  with  good  grace  and  cede  the  territory 
to  them. 

Such  was  the  status  of  the  question  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War.  The  growing  national 
crisis  following  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  presidency  put  an  end  to  further 
discussions.  Senator  Gwin,  who  had  been 
the  principal  representative  of  President 
Buchanan  in  the  negotiations,  was  a  Con- 
federate sympathizer.  Buchanan  and  his 
policies  had  been  repudiated  at  the  polls. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War  years  the  United 
States  understandably  became  too  engrossed 
in  its  own  domestic  problems  to  be  Interested 
in  the  Alaska  question. 

By  1866  the  Russian  Government  wiis 
finally  determined  to  sell  Alaska,  and  the 
American  Government  was  once  more  in- 
terested in  buying  It  In  December.  1866.  the 
Czar,  following  a  meeting  with  the  Grand 
Duke  and  other  governmentiil  leaders,  au- 
thorized Baron  Edouard  Stoeckel,  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador,  to  offer  the  Russian  colonies 
In  America  to  the  United  States,  Stoeckel 
was  Instructed  not  to  take  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion. He  was  given  a  map  upon  which  the 
frontiers  were  traced.  Beyond  that,  every- 
thing else  was  left  up  to  him. 

Stoeckel  arrived  in  Washington  In  March. 
1867.  and  called  on  Secretary  of  State  Seward, 
as  was  customary.  Seward  requested  that 
the  citizens  of  Washington  Territory  be 
granted  permission  to  fish  In  Alaska  waters. 
Stoeckel  replied  that  his  government  could 
not  possibly  grant  it. 

Finally,  Seward  came  to  the  point  and  in- 
quired whether  Russia  would  sell  Alaska  to 
the  United  States.  Stoeckel  had  gained  his 
object;  America  had  taken  the  first  step  in 
the  transaction. 

Seward  discussed  the  question  with  Andrew 
Johnson,  then  President,  and  the  Cabinet, 
and  several  days  later  reported  that  he  was 
authorized  to  negotiate.  During  March,  1867, 
Stoeckel  and  Seward  met  several  times, 
Stoeckel  refused  to  consider  anything  le.ss 
than  .$7  million,  to  which  Seward  finally 
agreed.  However,  the  United  States  would 
not  accede  to  several  Russian  stipulations  re- 
garding the  manner  of  payment  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Russian-American  Company. 
The  Russlajis  settled  for  the  payment  of  an 
additional    $200,000.     During    the    night    of 


March  29-30;  100  years  ago,  the  treaty  was 
signed. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Throughout  the  year-long  centennial  celebra- 
tion, thousands  of  visitors  will  come  to  find 
out  what  Ahiska  Is  all  about,  and  what  they 
will  learn  is  that  this  great  land  was  built 
by  men  with  the  strength  of  their  visions  and 
that  this  land  still  has  and  needs  men  with 
the  strength  of  their  visions. 

In  this  exciting  year  let  each  .Alaskan  re- 
dedicate  himself  to  working  to  make  the 
promises  implied  in  the  purchase  of  the 
territory  come  true.  If  we  do.  the  menning 
of  this  celebration  will  long  outlive  the  build- 
ing we  dedicate  today 


THE   ADULT   EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IN   SALEM,   OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr, 
George  D.  Porter,  supervisor  of  adult 
education  of  the  Salem  public  schools, 
Salem.  Ores;.,  on  March  3  brought  to  my 
attention  an  article  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Capital  Journal  for 
Saturday,  February  25,  The  article, 
which  appears  under  the  byline  of  Mr, 
Alfred  C.  Jones,  sets  forth  the  program  in 
that  county  being  carried  on  under  the 
adult  basic  education  authorities  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Porter  said: 

Because  I  assume  you  receive  many  crlti- 
clsm.q  of  the  way  federal  money  Is  being 
spent  in  Oregon.  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  article  In  the  enclosed  front  page  of  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Capital  Journal.  This  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  cooperative  spirit 
that  exists  between  a  school  district,  and  a 
federally  funded  project  in  which  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  project  are  being  left 
to  educators. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  called  on  to  provide 
education  to  these  adults,  and  we  feel  that 
you  in  Washington  want  to  know  Just  how 
that  federal  money  Is  being  used. 

It  is  just  such  letters  as  those  from 
Mr.  Porter  which,  in  my  judgment,  en- 
able us  as  Senators  to  comprehend  the 
impact  of  the  programs  we  authorize 
through  legislation.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Salem  Public  Schools. 
Adult  Edtjcation  Department. 

Salem.  Oreg.,  March  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Lyman  Morse, 
Senate  Office  BuHding, 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Living  In  a  city 
that  is  Republican  oriented  I  hear  much 
criticism  of  federal  money  that  Is  being  spent 
on  many  activities.  Most  of  these  criticisms 
I  brush  aside  because  I  realize  that  these  folk 
would  rather  have  the  money  used  on  their 
pet  projects. 

When  It  comes  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  from  the  federal  level  on  the  local 
level.  I  am  committed  to  the  Idea  that  the 
money  should  be  tunneled  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  school  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  procedure  is  currently  in  ef- 
fect with  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
which  Is  contained  in  the  Amendments  to 
the  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act. 
In  our  Adult  Education  Program   we  must 


watch  our  expenditures  closely  in  order  to 
keep  within  the  meager  budget  made  neces- 
sary by  the  small  amount  of  money  available 
to  us  from  the  federal   level. 

Because  I  assume  you  receive  many  criti- 
cisms of  the  way  federal  money  Is  being  spent 
in  Oregon.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
article  In  the  enclosed  front  page  of  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Capital  Journal.  This  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  cootieratlve  spirit 
that  exists  between  a  school  district,  and  a 
federally  funded  project  in  which  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  project  are  being  left 
to  educators. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  called  on  to  provide 
education  to  these  adults,  ana  we  feel  that 
you  in  Washington  want  to  know  Just  how 
that  federal  money  Is  being  used. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  education  is  the 
solution  to  most  problems  facing  us  today, 
and  I  would  hope  that  you  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene  will  look  favorably  upon  any  ap- 
propriations of  money  for  adult  education 
activities  as  they  are  presented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  the  coming 
months. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Porter, 
SupenHsor  of  Adult  Education. 

(From    the   Salem    (Oreg  )    Capital    Journal 
Feb.    25,    19671 

Title  V  Program  an  Educational  Bootstr.\p 
(By    Alfred    C.    Jones) 
"Jack"  may  not  know  what  Title  5  stands 
for.     But    he    knows   what    good    It's   doing 
for  his  family's  hopes  and  dreams. 

He's  a  young  driver  of  logging  trucks,  who 
works  only  a  few  months  during  a  year, 
whose  education  ended  in  Junior  high,  whote 
chances  of  rising  above  his  present  level 
seemed  slim. 

"Jack"  was  referred  by  the  Marion  County 
Welfare  Department  Feb.  2  to  the  Title  5 
program  administered  by  the  Salem  School 
District's  Adult  Education  Division. 

He  is  one  of  41  who  "appreciate"  being 
able  to  prepare  to  take  the  tests  of  Generul 
Education  Development  (GED)  that  Is  the 
accepted  equivalent  of  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

Tliey  meet  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week.  In  the  basement  of  St.  Paul's  Epl.scopal 
Church,  some  still  struggling  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
but  all  are  serious  about  the  opportunity. 

Tlie  GED  preparation  Is  one  of  several 
sides  of  the  Title  5  program  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

"Jack."  starting  at  the  eighth-grade  level, 
was  nervous  about  returning  to  books  after 
so  long  a  time,  but  he  ventured  into  spelling, 
vocabulary,  reading,  English  and  mathe- 
matics. 

With  understanding  teachers,  Mrs.  David 
Lockard  and  Mrs.  John  Varley,  and  sympa- 
thetic boost  from  40  others  strongly  moti- 
vated, "Jack"  by  now  Is  working  at  a  12th 
grade  level. 

"It's  helped  me  a  lot,"  he  said,  "I'm  learn- 
ing to  understand  what  I  read,  too,  and  I 
find  I'm  able  to  learn  math.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  to  learn  a  trade,  like  drafting  " 
His  wife,  also,  is  making  a  new  start  in 
reading  materials  he  brings  home  and  has 
started  reading  newspapers  and  taking  a  new 
Interest  In  life,  he  said  with  a  smile. 

Two  other  phases  of  the  Title  5  program 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  being 
conducted  under  the  Salem  District's  guid- 
ance. One  Is  the  adult  basic  education 
course  (31  In  two  classes  meeting  by  day 
in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  basement) 
and  36  in  a  special  typing  class  of  women 
who  meet  six  hours  a  week  at  South  Salem 
High  School  in  the  evening  to  learn  oIBce 
procedures  and  shorthand. 

Title  5  is  a  year-arourd  program.  Per- 
sons referred  by  the  welfare  department  can 
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enter  at  their  own  level  of  ability,  receive  In- 
dividual attention  and  progress  to  the  point 
of  being  able  to  pass  civil  service  examina- 
tions. 

"We  find  that  a  large  percentage  are  In 
>need  of  basic  education  or  high  school 
equivalency  preparation,"  said  Floris  C.  Ber- 
land,  project  specialist. 

"We  have  marvelous  teachers  and  this  Is 
Important  for  people  at  this  time  In  their 
lives.  There  Is  a  mountain  of  problems  be- 
hind each  one  of  our  students,"  Mrs.  Berland 
said. 

Title  5  classes  are  an  adjunct  of  the  welfare 
department.  They  provide.  In  addition  to 
welfare  grants,  tuition,  books,  a  training 
allowance  of  about  $12  a  month,  transpor- 
tation money  of  about  $10  a  month,  baby 
sitting  money  as  required,  eye  glasses  If 
needed,  cosmetic  dentistry  for  those  whose 
teeth  spoil  their  appearance  for  employment, 
and  one  purchase  of  clothing  to  make  them 
more  employable. 

As  their  self-Image  and  self-respect  rise 
with  achievement  and  with  association  with 
teachers  and  other  students,  they  are  moti- 
vated to  keep  themselves  presentable,  Mrs. 
Berland  said. 

"We  are  fortunate  to  have  George  Porter 
and  the  Salem  School  District  already  here, 
for  we  feel  education  should  be  handled  by 
educators." 

Students  of  post-high  school  ages  come 
from  Woodburn,  Scotts  Mills,  Stayton,  Mill 
City,  St,  Paul  and  other  areas,  most  of  them 
"anxious  to  be  independent." 

Porter  told  about  one  of  the  students 
stopping  him  In  the  hall  at  St.  Paul's  and 
exclaiming.  "Guess  what!  I  passed  my  GED 
test!" 

"Think  what  Is  happening."  Porter  said, 
"when  one  person  Is  able  to  get  off  welfare 
and  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  to  Im- 
prove and  achieve." 

"The  seed  is  sown  so  that  they  will  never 
be  the  same,"  added  Mrs.  Berland. 

These  students  gain  self-assurance  "in  a 
short  time,"  said  Mrs.  David  Lockard,  teacher 
in  the  GED  class.  They  have  lacked  skills 
and  been  unable  to  continue  school,  so  they 
are  pleased  to  learn  they  can  do  the  class 
work  and  that  "the  door  really  Is  open,"  she 
said. 

About  145  different  persons  have  begun 
classes  in  the  past  year.  Porter  said.  Includ- 
ing 45  last  summer  In  special  classes.  These 
are  In  addition  to  959  tuition  students  in 
the  district's  regular  adult  education  divi- 
sion night  classes. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  BA'5fH.  Mr.  President,  with  quiet 
pride  and  little  fanfare,  the  Peace  Corps 
recently  observed  Its  fifth  arjiiversary. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with  Its  Director,  Jack  Vaughn, 
and  to  talk  and  visit  with  many  volun- 
teers In  several  Latin  American  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  aspect  of 
the  Peace  Corps  approach  is  its  contribu- 
tions to  commimication  and  community 
development.  'Volunteers.  like  few 
Americans  before  them,  have  been  able 
to  immerse  themselves  in  other  cultures, 
to  speak  the  language,  and  tc  develop  a 
genuine  rapport  with  their  hosts.  In  so 
doing,  they  are  In  a  position  to  encour- 
age and  help  with  community  Improve- 
ments on  a  cooperative  basis. 

A  recent  editorial  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  rightly  paid  tribute  to  this 
fine  organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  well-deserved  comment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  edi- 


torial w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Report  on  the  Peace  Corps 

In  the  case  of  the  Peace  Corps,  familiarity 
has  bred  the  sort  of  public  Indifference  that 
goes  with  the  acceptance  of  an  established 
Institution.  The  corps'  fiith  annual  repwrt 
was  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Johnson  recently  with  almost  no  general 
attention. 

Imaginative  ideas  are  rare  in  any  age.  This 
one  was  first  put  forward  by  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  a  few  weeks  after  he  won  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  nomination  In  1960.  The  Peace 
Ctarps  began  operating  the  following  June 
when  he  was  President.  By  now.  more  than 
20,000  Americans  have  served;  and  over  7,000 
have  completed  overseas  tours. 

The  Peace  Corps  attracts  unusual  young 
men  and  women  who  enjoy  the  unique  expe- 
rience of  Immersing  themselves  for  two  years 
or  more  in  an  alien  culture.  The  basic 
service  they  perform  In  underdeveloped  re- 
gions is  "to  help  people  of  these  countries 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpower."  In 
a  world  where  the  United  States  Is  not  gen- 
erally popular,  partly  because  of  Vietnam  and 
partly  because  Its  immense  wealth  and 
power  arouse  suspicions  of  "imperialist"  de- 
signs, the  Peace  Corps  workers  are  the  best 
kind  of  diplomats. 

They  are  in  no  sense  a  brainwashed  outfit. 
Last  month,  hundreds  of  former  members 
asked  Mr.  Johnson  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

As  the  annual  report  Just  issued  points  out. 
the  biggest  contribution  In  the  Peace  Corps 
comes  from  educated  middle-  and  upper- 
class  citizens.  They  help  the  United  States 
by  doing  practical,  useful,  unselfish  and 
much-needed  work  In  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances and  for  very  little  pay. 

It  was  an  act  of  faith  to  believe  that  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  would  be  willing 
to  volunteer.  With  a  sixth  anniversary  ap- 
proaching, the  Peace  Corps  deserves  attention 
and  applause,  and  what  Is  more  Important, 
money  and  support. 


REMOLDING  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
post  ofBce  purely  a  public  service  which 
should  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
users  of  the  mails  without  regard  to 
costs?  Or  is  it  a  business  which  must  be 
operated  under  the  iron  law  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet? 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  the  answer 
lies  somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 'While  it  is  true  that  our  present 
postal  structure  is  a  combination  of  these 
two  approaches,  it  seems  that  the  mar- 
riage has  produced  an  offspring  incor- 
porating the  worst  characteristics  of  both 
principles. 

Because  It  is  sometimes  viewed  as  a 
business — a  business  which  constantly 
operates  at  a  loss — the  postal  service 
often  has  been  starved  for  the  funds  It 
needs  to  make  capital  expenditures  on 
its  deteriorating  physical  plant.  And 
because  it  is  also  looked  on  as  a  public 
service,  postal  rates  for  the  various 
classes  of  mail  have  grown  Increasingly 
inequitable. 

The  blame  for  this  unhappy  situation 
does  not  lie  entirely  with  either  the  exec- 
utive branch,  which  runs  the  postal 
service,  or  the  legislative  branch,  which 
controls  the  purse  strings  and  generally 
oversees  postal  operations.  Both  must 
share  the  blame.  And  both  should  be 
willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  presented 


by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  and 
President  Johnson  for  remolding  the 
postal  service  in  a  form  better  suited  to 
make  the  most  of  its  dual  nature. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien's  proposal  may  prove  to  be 
only  a  jumping-ofT  point — only  a  launch- 
ing pad  for  changes  which  wlU  be  quite 
different  from  the  revisions  he  has  out- 
lined. I  am  not  ready  to  endorse  the 
specifics  of  the  Postmaster  Generals 
blueprint,  nor  will  I  reject  them  out  of 
hand. 

But  I  will  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject.  I  will  follow  with  interest  the 
debate  which  I  sincerely  hope  his  pro- 
posal stimulates.  And  I  will  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  that  debate. 

By  his  bold  proposal,  the  Postmaster 
General  once  again  has  demonstrated 
his  eminent  leadership  qualities.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  opening  a  new  ave- 
nue of  thinking  about  our  postal  prob- 
lems. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING 
CO..  A  LEADER  IN  FUEL  CELL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President, 'Wiscon- 
sin is  very  fortimate  in  being  the  home 
of  Allis-Chalmers,  a  corporation  well 
known  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  year  1966  recorded  a  record  total 
sales  for  the  company  of  over  $857  mil- 
lion— a  20-percent  increase  over  the 
1965  record. 

The  company's  sales  have  increased  a 
remarkable  57  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 
I  doubt  whether  many  other  companies 
in  the  Nation  can  boast  of  such  a  record. 
Increases  in  sales  are  meaningless  un- 
less one  considers  that  their  net  earn- 
ings also  increased  commensurately  by 
18  percent  over  the  1965  total — another 
new  high. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Stevenson,  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  ofiBcer,  and  Mr,  'W.  G 
Scholl,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  have  led  Allis-Chalmers  to  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  the  economic  fab- 
ric of  the  country  and  the  world. 

Their  efforts  have  moved  the  company 
forward  in  the  fields  of  farm  and  light 
Industrial  equipment,  tiie  electric  util- 
ities market,  earthmoving,  mining  equip- 
ment, material  handling  equipment,  mo- 
tors, pumps,  and  many  others. 

Wisconsin  is  proud  of  Allis-Chalmers. 
Now  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
company  is  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  fuel  cells.  These  are  necessary  to  the 
future  u.se  of  manned  and  unmanned 
spacecraft. 

Aviation  'Week  &  Space  Technology 
magazine  of  January  23,  1967.  has  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Allis-Chalmers 
Pushes  Fuel  Cell  Efforts."  Although  it 
is  not  written  for  the  average  layman. 
I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  being  printed  m 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allis-Chalmers  Pushes  Pl-el  Cell  ErroRTS 
(By  Roderick  D.  Hlbben) 
MiLWAUKias,  Wis. — Both  Air  Force  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
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are  pushing  here  for  the  advancement  of 
fuel-cell  technology  for  the  next  generation 
of  manned  and  unmanned  spacecraft.  Feel- 
ing of  both  is  that  although  neither  post- 
ApoUo  or  manned  orbiting  laboratory  mis- 
sions have  been  sufficiently  detailed,  achiev- 
ing certain  technological  goals  now  l6  de- 
sirable. 

Added  to  this,  the  fuel  cell  as  a  source  of 
auxiUary  space  power  for  certain  short-dura- 
tion missions  could  become  a  key  pacing  item 
for  any  future   programs   planned. 

Charged  with  implementing  technological 
goals  set  by  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  is  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  a  leading  fuel-cell  devel- 
oper. The  company  also  Is  making  fuel  cells 
for  the  Navy  and  Army. 

AUis-Chalmers  on  Feb.  1  expects  to  deliver 
an  advanced  liquid-cooled  hydrogen-oxygen 
four-fuel-cell  unit  to  the  USAF  Aero  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory.  The  four-cell  umt  will 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  first  full-size  bread- 
board cell,  a  28-cell  stack.  Including  con- 
trols, which  develops  2.5  kw.  The  cell  is 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  May  1,  1967.  The 
power  density  of  the  a.5-kw.  unit  will  be 
about  1.100  w.-hr.  lb.  or  more  than  SO'r 
higher  than  existing  fuel  cells.  The  power 
density  figure  includes  weight  of  the  fuel- 
cell  reactants,  but  without  reactant  tankage. 
The  1.100  w.-hr.  lb.  power  density  figure 
compares  with  about  300  w.-hr./lb.  achieved 
three  vears  ago. 

Although  each  type  of  fuel  cell  Is  cooled 
differently,  individual  cells  for  both  Air 
Force  and  NASA  fuel  cells  being  developed 
by  AUis-Chalmers  are  electrochemically  the 
same.  In  these  cells,  individual  cells  are 
called  capillary  or  trapped  eleotrclyij  cells. 
In  the  Bacon  cell  used  by  Pratt  &  Whitney 
in  the  Apollo  fuel  cell,  the  electrolyte  is  free. 

The  General  Electric  Gemini  fuel  cell  used 
a  solid  electrolyte. 

The  work  by  AUis-Chalmers  for  USAF  Aero 
Propulsion  Laboratory  is  on  radiation-  and 
liquid-cooled  fuel  cells. 

The  fuel  cell  under  development  for  NASA's 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  is  gas-cooled. 

The  radiation-cooled  fuel  cell  is  a  200-w. 
unit  developed  for  the  Air  Force  under  a 
>598,968  contract  for  use  on  unmanned  space- 
craft. Five  units  are  being  delivered.  The 
200-w.  hydrogen-oxygen  fuel  cell  was  tested 
for  zero-gravity  operation  and  a  static  sys- 
tem for  removal  of  the  cell's  bv-product, 
water,  worked  during  a  Titan  3C  flight 
launched  Nov.  3  (.\w&st  Nov.  14,  1066,  p.  30) . 

The  cell  performed  successfully,  providing 
power  to  a  dummy  load  for  five  and  a  half 
days  in  zero-g,  according  to  the  Air  Force. 

In  addition,  the  automatic  thermal  con- 
trol system  on  the  cell  maintained  it  at  a 
constant  200F  temperature  despite  thermal 
cycling  caused  by  the  earth's  dark-light  side. 
During  the  flight  the  cell  was  started  and 
stopped  four  times  by  ground  tracking  sta- 
tion commands.  The  procedure  was  to  take 
the  cell  off  load  for  about  3  mln..  then  turn 
It  back  on  the  load. 

AUis-Chalmers  Is  developing  the  2.5-kw, 
advanced  liquid-cooled  fuel  cell  for  the  USAF 
Aero  Propulsion  Laboratory  under  a  three- 
year  contract  begun  last  July  and  Intlally 
funded  at  $900,000.  One  2.5-kw.  module  Is 
to  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
first  late  next  year. 

WORK     SPONSORS 

The  company's  work  for  NASA  is  sponsored 
by  both  the  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center 
and  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Mar- 
shall Is  funding  two  contracts  to  advance 
fuel-cell  technology  under  a  cumulative 
$1,060,000  contract  awarded  last  year.  One 
contract  calls  for  improving  heat  control  and 
moisture  removal  techniques.  Better  re- 
liability, performance  and  compatibility  of 
the  fuel  cell  with  space  systems  associated 
with  the  more  severe  lunar  environment  will 
also  be   a  part  of   the  first   contract.    The 


second  Marshall  contract  Is  for  testing  of  an 
eight-stack  fuel  cell  to  determine  Its  operat- 
ing characteristics.  A  full-size  hydrogen- 
oxygen,  caplUary  matrix  fuel  ceU  producing 
2  kw.  will  be  run  as  part  of  this  effort  to 
see  whether  accurate  reliability  predictions 
can  be  made. 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  will  spon- 
sor a  follow-on  program  to  AUis-Chalmers 
2-kw.  gas-cooled  fuel  cell.  The  program 
wUl  increase  its  lifetime  to  2,500  hr.  and  add 
to  system  reliability.  Power  density  wUl  re- 
main at  the  800-w./hr./Ib.  figure  of  the 
earlier  prototype,  which  attained  a  1,100-hr. 
lifetime,  during  which  an  Apollo  flight  load 
profile  was  conducted  with  the  unit.  Cumu- 
lative contracts  with  NASA  are  about  $5 
million,  with  $4  million  more  expected  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

A    30-POUND    rUEL    CELL 

The  radiation-cooled  fuel  cell  developed 
for  unmanned  satellites  for  the  Air  Force 
by  AUis-Chalmers  weighs  30  lbs.  Design 
requirement  was  simplicity.  This  is  achieved 
by  eliminating  an  external  radiator,  blowers 
and  fans.  Each  fuel-cell  module  is  seU- 
sufflclent,  requiring  no  auxiliary  subsystems 
other  than  the  reactants  supply.  Concept 
of  one  basic  200-w.  module  makes  It  possible 
to  combine  the  cell  In  different  building- 
block  configurations  for  specific  power  and 
reliability  needs. 

Feature  of  the  cell  that  permits  elimina- 
tion of  an  external  radiator,  blowers  and 
fans  is  the  use  of  a  variable  emittance  ther- 
mal control  system.  With  the  system,  the 
temperature  of  the  cell  is  regulated  by  vary- 
ing the  cmlctaiice  of  the  module. 

The  cell  is  constructed  so  that  low-emit- 
taiice  outer  louvers  cover  completely  high- 
emlttance  surfaces  of  the  fuel  cell.  During 
use  in  orbit,  the  louvers  open  and  close  like 
Venetian  blinds,  changing  the  radiant  heat 
transfer  from  the  module.  The  louvers  are 
operated  by  thermal  actuator.  As  the  tem- 
perature of  tiie  module  increases,  the  lou- 
vers expose  more  and  more  of  the  hlgU- 
emitt.ance  inner  surface.  When  the  tem- 
perature falls,  the  louvers  close,  reducing 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed  and  conserv- 
ing heat  generated  within  the  module  to 
maintain  the  desired  operating  temperattu-e 
range  of  190F  to  220F. 

The  variable  emittance  technique  of  ther- 
mal control  is  designed  to  reduce  parasitic 
power  consumption  needed  for  control  fimc- 
tlons.  Under  low-power  output  conditions 
or  during  fuel-cell  startup,  some  parasitic 
power  Is  required  to  maintain  operating  tem- 
peratures. Module  electrical  controls  use  less 
th,in  3-w.  power,  according  to  Allls-Chal- 
mers. 

The  capillary  fuel  cell  consists  of  nine  ele- 
ments. The  outside  water  removal  plate  Is 
followed  by  a  support  plaque,  water  trans- 
port matrix,  support  plaque,  hydrogen  plate 
and  electrode,  electrolyte  matrix,  and  an 
oxygen  electrode  and  plate. 

The  hvdrogen  anode  of  the  cell  contains 
a  platinum  catalyst,  while  tlie  oxygen  cathode 
uses  a  silver  one.  The  water  removal  plate, 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  plate  are  gold  and 
nickel-plated  magnesium.  The  water  and 
electrolyte  matrix  use  asbestos,  while  all 
support  plaques  are  nickel. 

MACNKSrCM   PLATES 

Each  fuel  cell  employs  a  porous  cathode 
and  anode  separated  by  an  asbestos  capillary 
matrix  Impregnated  with  potassium  hydrox- 
ide electrolyte.  The  magnesium  plates  serve 
as  support  electrodes  and  matrix. 

They  distribute  reactant  gases  and  remove 
water  vapor.  They  also  are  conducting  paths 
for  electrical  and  thermal  energy  produced. 

During  cell  operation,  reactant  gasee  are 
fed  to  the  cell  cavity  B<  power  Is  produced. 
Periodic  purging  removes  any  build-up  erf 
Inert  gases.    Interval,  duration  and  rate  oif 


ptirglng  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  gases 
and  on  the  amp.-hr.  output,  according  to 
Allls -Chalmers. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  Allls- 
Chalmers  capillary  fuel  cell  is  Its  static  sys- 
tem for  removal  of  the  cell's  by-product, 
water.  This  system  permits  water  produced 
by  the  electro-chemical  combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  to  vent  directly  from  the 
module  as  vapor.  An  asbestos  capUlary  water 
transport  matrix  in  the  system  is  positioned 
between  the  hydrogen-supply  cavity  and  the 
water  removal  cavity  supported  on  both  sides 
by  porous  nickel  plaques. 

POTASSrUM     HYDROXnjE 

Potassium  hydroxide  in  the  water  trans- 
port matrix  is  maintained  at  a  higher  con- 
centration and  lower  vapor  pressure  than 
the  potassium  hydroxide  electrolyte  In  the 
cell  matrix.  The  consequence  is  that  water 
formed  by  the  fuel-cell  reaction  dilutes  the 
electrolyte  In  the  cell  matrix,  causing  an 
Increase  In  vapor  pressure  of  the  electrolyte 
in  the  pores  of  the  hydrogen  electrode. 

The  resulting  difference  In  pressure  be- 
tween the  cell-matrix  electrolyte  and  water- 
transport  matrix  causes  excess  water  to 
travel  by  diffusion  through  the  hydrogen 
gas  to  the  water  transport  matrix.  Here, 
water  condenses  and  diffuses  in  a  liquid  state 
through  the  potassium  hydroxide-filled  cav- 
ity to  the  outer  surface  facing  the  water  re- 
iTioval  cavity.  It  then  vaporizes  because  of 
low  pressure  maintained  In  the  cavity  and  is 
vented  from  the  module  as  superheated  va- 
por. Approximately  407c  of  the  waste  heat 
of  reaction  also  Is  carried  away. 

Vapor  pressure  in  the  water-removal  cav- 
ity is  automatically  controlled  by  a  tempera- 
ture-compensated vacuum  regulator  de- 
signed to  vent  water  vapor  to  space  whenever 
presfure  Increases  beyond  the  desired  set- 
ting. It  automatically  maintains  the  preset 
electrolyte  concentration  from  190F  to  220F, 
the  cell  operating  temperature  range. 

The  30-lb.,  200-w.  AlUs-Chalmers  radia- 
tion-cooled fuel  cell  is  1534  In.  high  and  7  x  7 
In.  In  cross-section.  The  28  cells  In  each 
module  combine  to  operate  between  22  v. 
and  30  v.  Redundancy  In  the  fuel  cell  In 
the  event  one  Individual  cell  falls  Is  accom- 
plished by  series-parallel  electrical  connec- 
tions. In  this  type  of  connection  two  Indi- 
vidual cells  are  hooked  up  In  parallel.  TTe 
two  cells  In  turn  are  then  connected  lo 
series,  with  another  two  cells  also  connecWd 
in  parallel. 

Hydrogen-fuel  consumption  rates  for  the 
fuel  cell  are  typically  about  0.1  Ib.'kw.  hr, 
and  0  8  Ib.'kw.  hr.  of  oxygen. 

This  would  be  for  a  500-600  w.  hr./lb.  unit 
In  matching  the  auxiliary  space  power 
system  to  specific  missions,  several  consid- 
erations are  necessary.  First  thing  Is  gen- 
erating a  mission  profile  depleting  power  con- 
sumption versus  mission  time.  In  the  30- 
day  to  possibly  90-day  mission  time  envi- 
sioned lor  the  fuel  cell,  representative  curves 
usually  show  large  spikes  or  peak  power 
periods  lasting  for  short  periods,  with  rela- 
tively medium  constant  power  drains  be- 
tween the  peaks. 

Average  power  consumption  on  a  repre- 
sentative mission  is  usually  about  one-hal.' 
peak  power  onboard. 

For  these  reasons  a  modular  fuel-cell  ar- 
rangement in  which  one  set  of  fuel  ceils 
takes  care  of  the  spikes  or  high  power  level 
consumption  periods  is  favored  chiefly  for  Its 
Inherent  rellabUlty. 

FUEL    CELLS    STCDIED    FOR    SPACI    RESCTTS 

Fuel  cells  and  the  related  technology  are 
being  studied  by  Allls-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  for 
possible  use  In  space-reecue  missions  and  In 
lon^-duratlon  environmental  control  sys- 
tems. For  the  latter,  the  company  Is  looK- 
Ing  at  an  electrolysis  unit  called  a  Boscb 
reactor  for  NASA'a  Langley  Research  Center. 
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The  unit  would  convert  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  to  water  and  carbon  for  four  men 
In  a  spacecraft  cabin  for  more  than  a  one- 
year  mission.  According  to  Allls-Chalmers, 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  hydrazine  appear 
promising  for  use  In  possible  future  space- 
rescue  missions  requiring  power,  mainly  be- 
cause these  fuels  can  be  stored  easily  for 
long  periods  without  the  evaporative  losses 
Inherent  In  cryogenic-fueled  cells. 

Hydrazine  fuel  cells  also  are  being  built 
here  for  land  use  for  the  Army.  The  cell  Is 
a  600-w.  unit  weighing  60  lb.,  including  a 
12-hr.  fuel  supply.  A  7.2-hr.  fuel  charge 
operates  the  cell  for  an  additional  12  hr. 
The  Army  is  Interested  in  using  the  cell  to 
run  communications  equipment  In  remote 
areas. 

In  its  study  of  other  types  of  fuel  cells, 
Allls-Chalmers  has  dropfied  many  cells  which 
once  appeared  promising.  In  general,  hy- 
brid fuel  cells  with  either  electrical,  radiative 
or  thermally  regenerative  schemes  have  been 
discarded  by  the  company  because  of  the 
formidable  technical  problems  involved. 

In  a  recent  study  prepared  for  the  Air 
Force  by  Aerospace  Corp.,  it  was  concluded 
that  for  long-dm-ation,  manned-space  mis- 
sions at  the  2-10-kw.  power  level,  fuel  cells 
are  too  heavy  and  require  excessive  resupply 
costs.  It  was  decided  that  a  radioisotope 
source  coupled  to  rotating  machinery  using 
the  Brayton  cycle  would  best  suit  this  kind 
of  mission  and  power  level. 


PROGRESS  IN  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  S"5rMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
passing  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  several  years  ago,  and  in  sub- 
sequent improvements  in  that  program. 
Congress  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  cooperative  local.  State,  and 
Federal  approach. 

Evidence  that  this  type  of  coordinated 
effort  can  be  effective  is  presented  in  an 
editorial  entitled,  "A  Milestone  in  City's 
River  Cleanup,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  March  18,  1967. 

As  reported  in  the  editorial,  once  the 
needs  were  made  known,  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  City  responded  in  a  manner  that 
is  everlastingly  to  their  credit.  Their 
$75  million  investment  in  remedial  treat- 
ment facilities  ranks  as  the  highest  made 
to  date  by  any  city,  and  will  be  exceeded 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the "  St.  Louis 
Metropolitan  Sewer  Di.strict,  who  are 
proceeding  in  an  equally  commendable 
local-State-Federal  program  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $95  million. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Kansas 
City,  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  is  making 
similar  progress  in  its  program  working 
toward  a  cleaner  Missoui'i  River.  The 
people  of  our  State  are  proud  of  the 
record  we  are  making  in  cleaning  up  our 
waters. 

In  recognition  of  this  progress,  un- 
equaled  so  far  as  we  know,  and  as  a 
notable  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  local-State-Federal  water  pollution 
control  program,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 
A  Milestone  in  Crry's  River  Cleanup 
Kansas  City's  days  of  abusing  Its  greatest 
single   natural   resource,   the   Missouri   river, 
are  swiftly   drawing   to   a   close.     Within    a 
month,    dumping   of   raw   sewage    into    the 


valuable  stream  that  flows  past  the  city's 
front  door  will  virtually  cease.  The  start  of 
operations  of  the  sewage  treatment  system 
so  resoundingly  approved  by  the  voters  In 
1960  will  restore  to  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Muddy  a  degree  of  cleanliness  not  known 
for  decades. 

The  Northeast  pumping  station  south  of 
the  river  and  the  Buckeye  station  on  the 
north  bank  will  send  collected  wastes  to  the 
treatment  plant  near  the  Blue  river  mouth 
for  disposal,  with  the  sludge  residue  ulti- 
mately being  burned.  The  two  stations, 
given  final  inspection  last  week  by  city,  state 
and  federal  officials,  form  with  the  Blue  river 
plant  the  key  units  of  a  system  that  now 
has  cost  40  million  dollars. 

The  primary  treatment  now  to  be  pro- 
vided removes  all  solid  wastes  and  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  jxillutlon,  the  remainder 
being  In  solution.  Secondary  treatment  to 
take  care  of  these  remaining  wastes  is  an 
expensive  second  phase  still  down  the  road 
a  way. 

A  historic  artery  of  travel  and  commerce  In 
the  19th  century,  the  Missouri  river  In  this 
century  has  become  a  priceless  source  of 
water  supply,  ample  far  beyond  the  area's 
foreseeable  needs.  This  at  a  time  when  the 
rapid  growth  of  water  demand  Is  posing 
acute  problems  for  many  of  the  nation's 
other  cities.  Yet  it  took  firm  federal  govern- 
ment pressure  to  crystallize  the  idea  that 
continuing  contamination  of  such  a  resource 
was  a  senseless  act  and  unfair  to  downstream 
neighbors,  as  well. 

Once  the  full  story  was  told  at  public 
hearings,  the  citizens  faced  their  responsi- 
bUlty  by  approving  a  75-milllon-dollar  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  Issue  to  clean  up  the 
river  by  a  4'2-to-l  margin.  The  citizens  are 
now  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time  pay- 
ing out  those  bonds  through  service  charges 
on  their  water  bills. 

When  that  day  comes  the  Big  Muddy  will 
not  suddenly  become  a  pure,  blue  stream. 
It  never  was.  But  the  millions  of  valley 
residents  who  rely  on  its  water  supply  will 
know  that  Kansas  City  has  done  Its  part  to 
protect  this  vital  boon  of  bountiful  water. 


R.  VEAL  &  SON— A  TYPICAL  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  businesses  in  this  country  began  as 
small  family  ventures.  The  family  rep- 
utation for  quality  and  reliable  work- 
manship has  enabled  many  of  these 
firms  to  grow  and  flourish  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another. 

Many  successful  American  family  en- 
terprises prospered  because  they  had  a 
regular  local  clientele.  They  were  never 
known  nationally  but,  nonetheless,  were 
solid  business  enterprises. 

Today,  small  businesses  face  more 
competition  than  ever  before.  New  prod- 
ucts which  are  nationally  advertised  are 
making  continual  inroads  into  older  es- 
tablished markets.  Improved  produc- 
tion methods,  better  marketing  and  the 
need  for  export  markets,  are  forcing 
many  old-Line  family  enterprises  into  re- 
viewing their  operations.  R.  Veal  &  Son, 
a  small  furniture  manufacturer  of  Al- 
bany. Oreg.,  exemplifies  this  type  of 
operation. 

This  small  business  was  established  in 
Oregon's  Willamette  Valley  In  1865.  Its 
first  product  was  rawhide  chairs  which 
were  often  found  in  many  pioneer  homes 
in  Oregon  and  throughout  the  West. 

The  Veal  family  has  been  operating 
this  bu.siness  since  1885,  first  at  its  orig- 


inal location  in  Stayton,  and  since  1888 
at  its  present  location  In  Albany  where 
the  business  relocated  for  better  trans- 
portation facilities. 

This  family  company  has  gradually 
expanded  from  a  small  enterprise,  until 
it  now  produces  a  full  furniture  line. 

The  Veals  have  always  been  very  proud 
of  its  high  standards.  Skilled  craftsmen 
were  challenged  to  uphold  the  tradition 
of  superior  workmanship,  and  their  dis- 
tinctive early  American  design. 

In  1962.  the  present  proprietor,  Clar- 
ence R.  Veal,  fearful  that  his  system  of 
operation  might  be  antiquated  and  less 
efficient  than  that  of  his  competitors, 
called  the  Portland  office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  assist  him  in 
appraising  his  overall  business  situa- 
tion. 

The  SBA  appraiser,  after  reviewing 
the  company's  methods  of  production 
informed  Mr.  Veal  that  the  companv 
had,  indeed,  neglected  to  make  the  nec- 
essary improvements  in  plant  operation 
and  had  failed  to  upgrade  machinery  in 
order  to  produce  at  maximum  efficiency. 
SBA  specialists  suggested  to  Mr.  Veal 
that  he  could  preserve  the  old  skills  and 
fine  workmanship  and  yet  make  use  of 
modern  laborsaving  devices  that  would 
reduce  costs  and  increase  production  An 
SBA  loan  of  $140,000  enabled  the  firm  to 
put  SBA's  recommendations  Into 
operation. 

The  increased  efficiency  resulted  in  in- 
creased production.  The  company  was 
now  able  to  maintain  adequate  stocks 
of  finished  products  and  fill  orders  with- 
out undue  delay. 

With  production  increased,  the  pro- 
prietor began  to  feel  the  need  for  ex- 
panded markets.  Once  again  Mr.  Veal 
sought  SBA  assistance.  He  had  read 
about  SBA's  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives,  known  as  SCORE,  and  how 
these  advisers  had  helped  many  another 
small  firm  by  offering  them  professional 
guidance. 

Expert  management  advisory  services 
are  not  available  in  the  small  towTi  of 
Albany,  where  the  Veal  firm  is  located. 
But  Mr.  Veal  was  convinced  that  by 
utilizing  the  services  of  a  retired,  experi- 
enced businessman,  selected  by  SBA,  he 
might  be  able  to  learn  how  to  improve 
his  marketing  procedures. 

The  SCORE  adviser  SBA  selected  was 
Charles  E.  Snell,  a  former  general  mer- 
chandise manager  for  Meier  &  Frank 
Co.,  Portland.  Mr.  Snell  had  40  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  retailing  furni- 
ture and  was  well  qualified  for  this  as- 
signment. 

He  was  only  too  happy  to  put  his  ex- 
perience and  talents  to  use  in  helping 
this  small  firm.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Veal  company's  early  product. 
His  grandmother  had  several  Veal  raw- 
hide chairs  in  her  home. 

Mr.  Snell  helped  Mr.  Veal  to  analyze 
his  firm's  break-even  point,  and  showed 
him  that  to  make  a  satisfactory  return 
on  the  investments,  sales  would  have  to 
be  increased  20  percent. 

Taking  Mr.  Snell's  advice,  Mr.  Veal 
now  makes  his  product  known  at  the 
furniture  market  meeting  In  San  Fran- 
cisco.   The  company's  sales  force   was 
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revitalized  and  res^ular  meetings  were 
scheduled.  The  company  was  encour- 
aged to  bid  on  Oovernment  contracts,  to 
expand  into  fields  ol  commercial  furni- 
ture and  to  consider  sales  to  the  motel 
and  hotel  market. 

The  firm  was  encouraged  to  study  the 
possibility  of  locating  export  markets. 
It  employed  an  export  msuvager  who  is 
making  the  company's  products  known 
In  Canada,  South  America,  and  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  company  Is  currently  studying  the 
furniture  requirements  of  foreign  m,ar- 
kets.  and  what  type  of  furniture  will  en- 
dure under  various  climatic  conditions. 

Veal  &  Son  had  expanded  too  rapidly 
for  personal  supervision.  It  had  85 
employees  and  Its  plant  covered  5  acres 
of  land.  Mr.  Snell  was  able  to  show  the 
proprietor  how  a  modem  factory  manag- 
er could  keep  close  control  over  all 
phases  of  the  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  delegate  authority  to  qualified  as- 
sistants. As  a  result,  Mr.  Veal  now 
spends  little  time  with  minor  details, 
and  devotes  his  talents  to  top  level  su- 
pervision. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  suggested 
by  SBA's  SCORE  adviser.  Veal  &  Son  is 
now  enjoying  increased  sales — and  is 
looking  forward  to  greater  sales  in  the 
future. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Veal  discovered  that 
with  the  Installation  of  new  machinery, 
more  power  would  be  needed.  Again 
SBA  provided  guidance.  An  SBA  spe- 
cialist suggested  the  Installation  of  an 
auxiliary  gas-fired  boiler  firebox.  This 
was  done,  and  fuel  costs  dropped  one- 
third  of  their  previous  cost. 

Clarence  R.  Veal  expressed  his  thanks 
to  a  letter  to  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, dated  February  21,  1967.  Mr. 
Veal  said,  in  part: 

1  do  want  to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
SCORE  program  of  the  Portland  Regional 
Office,  and  to  Its  coordinator  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  a  difficult  market  situation  In 
the  area  we  serve,  we  were  able  to  Increase 
our  1966  sales  and  shipments  6  percent  over 
1965.  We  believe  this  was  made  possible  by 
the  merchandising  program  set  up  with  the 
advice  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  Snell.  Mr.  Snell.  whose  fine  reputa- 
tion Is  well  known  throughout  the  furniture 
Industry,  was  made  available  to  us  through 
SCORE  program.  Under  his  direction  we 
were  able  to  get  up  a  low  cost  "result  get- 
ting" advertising  program  that  was  the  key 
to  our  merchandising  plan. 

We  also  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  other  help  we  have  received  from 
SBA  through  their  lending  office  and  its  fine 
staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  this  small 
family  owned  and  operated  furniture 
factory  in  a  small  Oregon  town,  and  the 
assistance  that  SBA  provided,  is  not 
unique.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  many  similar  examples  can  be 
provided.  SBA  has  helped  more  than 
900  small  Oregon  firms  with  long-term 
loans  aggregating  nearly  $50  million. 
The  impact  of  this  program  is  readily 
apparent. 

In  Oregon,  through  its  SCORE  pro- 
gram, SBA  has  assisted  150  firms  by  pro- 
viding them  with  expert  retired  business- 
men as  counselors. 


Nationally,  SBA's  impact  becomes 
truly  impressive.  Some  70.000  small 
firms  have  received  loans  aggregating 
more  than  %3  billion. 

Over  75  percent  of  the  number  of  these 
loans — and  about  75  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  these  loans — has  been 
made  in  the  period  beginning  with  1960. 

President  Johnson  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  small  business 
must  be  kept  strong  and  flourishing. 
He  has  urged  that  small  business  be 
made  one  of  the  biggest  growth  indus- 
tries in  the  Nation. 

Under  the  direction  of  SBA  Adminis- 
trator Bernard  L.  Boutin,  this  is  what 
SBA  is  undertaking  to  do.  Mr.  Boutin 
is  not  looking  to  the  past  but  to  the 
future.  He  knows  that  in  recent  years 
small  business  has  been  losing  ground  to 
big  business  through  corporate  mergers. 
The  need  for  managerial  and  technical 
aid  in  small  firms  is  also  increasing. 

Administrator  Boutin  has  said  that: 

For  a  healthy  economy  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  small  btislness  sector  grow  at  least  por- 
portlonatcly  and  IX  possible  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  average  growth  for  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  combined. 

I  concur  in  this,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  its 
constructive  and  forward  looking  pro- 
grams. 

The  help  that  SBA  has  been  able  to 
provide  for  this  small  Oregon  firm  is  not 
unique.  It  is  part  of  President  Johnson's 
determined  efforts  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness at  all  levels  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

President  Johnson  knows  well  that 
virtually  all  businesses  were  at  one  time 
small.  They  have  grown  and  prospered 
because  their  owners  had  determination 
and  ability,  but  also,  because  in  America 
the  Government  has  been  concerned  to 
see  that  small  business  is  not  crushed 
and  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  giants  of 
industry. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said.  It  Is 
part  of  the  American  dream  that  a  man 
can  own  and  build  his  own  business. 
Most  Americans,  I  think,  want  to  be  their 
own  boss. 

President  Johnson  wants  to  keep  this 
American  dream  alive.  He  has  given  the 
Small  Business  Administration  authority 
to  help  small  businesses  vrtth  loans,  tech- 
nical and  managerial  assistance,  and 
with  help  in  selling  their  products  and 
services  to  the  Government. 

In  America  there  are  today  thousands 
of  small  firms  similar  to  this  small  firm 
in  Oregon  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
These  firms  are  prospering  and  have  a 
bright  future. 

This  is  Indeed  a  tribute  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Johnson  administration's 
programs.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  difficult  problems  facing 
our  States  and  our  Nation  is  that  of  pro- 
viding first-class  care  for  our  mentally 
lU.  The  people  of  northern  Virginia  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  in 


my  State  to  provide  better  Institutions 
and  better  programs  for  mental  health. 
In  this  fine  tradition  the  Alexandria 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  the  Alexandria 
Bar  Association,  the  Alexandria  Clergy 
Association,  the  Alexandria  City  Public 
Schools  and  the  Alexandria  Medical  So- 
ciety are  sponsoring  a  series  of  sym- 
posiums on  "Mental  Health  and  the 
Commimity."  The  third  of  the  symposi- 
ums, on  Wednesday,  March  22.  1967,  was 
held  at  the  T.  C.  Williams  High  School 
in  Alexandria  and  was  addressed  by  the 
Honorable  Otto  Kerner.  Governor  of  Il- 
linois, a  leader  in  the  development  of 
progressive  State  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Governor  Kerner  was  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Mills  E.  Godwin,  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  my  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speeches 
of  these  distinguished  Governors  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introduction  or  Gov.  Otto  Kerndi.  or  Illi- 
nois, BT  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  or  Vibginta 
It  is  always  a  pleasiire  to  come  to  North- 
ern Virginia  and  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be 
back  at  the  T.  C.  Williams  High  School,  where 
Just  two  weeks  ago  we  held  the  final  regional 
educaUon  conference  in  a  series  of  eight 
across  the  State  of  Virginia. 

At  that  time,  as  some  of  you  who  were  in 
the  audience  may  recall,  I  paid  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  Northern  Virginians  in  pro- 
viding a  first-rate  education  for  the  young 
people  of  this  area. 

Tonight  I  would  say  that  no  less  is  true  of 
your  efforts  In  the  realm  of  p>rovidlng  mental 
health  facilities  for  your  citizens. 

As  you  have  In  so  many  areas,  in  this 
area  you  again  hold  up  an  example  for  other 
regions  acroes  our  State.  It  la  significant 
and  typical  that  as  splendid  as  have  been 
your  efforts  In  this  regard,  you  do  not  find 
them  pleasing  enough  to  cause  you  to  slow 
your  momentvim. 

This  Symposium  which  you  are  holding 
under  the  auspices  of  leading  organization* 
in  this  area  Is  ringing  testimony  to  yotu  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  status  quo  and  to  your 
desh-e  to  make  avaUable  to  your  people  the 
most  modern  scientific  Instmments  and 
techniques  available  in  the  mental  health 
field. 

It  gives  .me  great  pleasure  to  present  your 
speaker  for  the  evening.  The  excellent  men- 
tal health  program  in  effect  in  Illinois  today 
is  testimony  to  his  continuing  concern  and 
interest. 

Governor  Kerner  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  govern- 
ing one  of  the  most  populous  states  In  our 
Union. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  his  career  oi 
pubUc  service,  and  particularly  with  his  rec- 
ord as  governor  since  1961,  and  I  am  sure 
that  after  this  evening,  you  will  share  my 
great  admiration 

Remarks  or  Gov.  Otto  Kerner. 
or   Illinois 

It  was  very  generous  of  Doctor  Shankman 
to  invite  me  to  Join  you  in  this  series  on 
"Mental  Health  and  the  Community."  As 
many  of  you  are  aware,  this  particular  topic 
has  been  one  of  prime  Interest  to  me  for 
many  years. 

I  speak  tonight  as  a  citizen  and  governor 
who  wants  to  contribute  what  he  can,  where 
he  can,  in  behalf  of  mental  health. 

"Mental  health,"  In  a  general  way,  de- 
scribes programs  designed  to  help  a  host  of 
human  beings  in  trouble — the  mentally  m. 
the  mentally  retarded,  those  addicted  to  Rl- 
cohol  and  drugs. 
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In  recent  years,  advancements  in  mental 
health  have  given  us  hope  for  even  more 
progress  in  the  future.  The  most  significant 
advance  to  date  Is  that  the  public  appears 
to  be  aware  of  the  problems  and  Is  ready  to 
support  attempts  to  solve  them. 

Today,  due  In  large  part  to  nationwide 
efforts  of  mental  health  associations  and 
others,   the  public  knows   that: 

— mental  illness  Is  a  sickne.ss; 

-  the  mentally  111  can  be  helped; 

— some  mental  retardation  can  be  pre- 
vented: 

—the  mentally  retarded,  like  the  mentally 
111.  can  be  helped. 

I  iun  certain  the  public  now  appreciates 
the  basic  problems,  and  expects  its  leaders  to 
accelerate  efforts  to  solve  them. 

Speaking  of  problems — and,  at  the  outset, 
I  want  to  declare  my  enthusiasm  and  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  Illinois  mental 
health  program  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Vlsotsky — we,  like  you  in  Virginia, 
do  face  problems. 

When  Inviting  me.  Dr.  Shankman  said  he 
would  be  pleased  If  I  would  give  a  talk  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  that  I  made  for  a  session  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Programs  held  In  Chicago  In  De- 
cember 1965.  This  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  re-state  some  of  my  own  philoso- 
phy, our  state's  community  mental  health 
concept — and,  hopefully,  our  commitment. 

I  will  give  you  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Governor  of  a  state  that  is  working  hard  to 
Improve  its  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Much  of  my  material  will  relate  to 
matters  of  methods  and  procedures.  How- 
ever, I  wish  also  to  discuss  something  at  least 
as  Important  as  technique — the  matter  of 
commitment  to  this  cause  for  which  we  are 
gathered. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  our  efforts  In 
behalf  of  Improving  mental  health  programs. 
Such  commitment  Is  needed.  Regardless  of 
our  progress  to  date,  we  still  have  much  to 
do.  We  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  and 
maintain  hard  and  long-term  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  relate  some  of  our  experi- 
ences in  nunols — to  point  out  some  issues  we 
face,  and  some  possible  answers. 

In  the  1950s,  Illinois  began  to  seek  new  an- 
swers to  two  old  problems — the  geographi- 
cally Isolated  and  physically  neglected  state 
institutions.  A  $150,000,000  building  bond 
issue  waa  proposed. 

In  1958,  the  proposal  failed  by  a  slim  mar- 
gin. In  1960,  the  bond  Issue  proposal  met 
with  overwhelming  voter  approval.  To  pro- 
vide something  more  lasting  than  Just  the 
traditional  material  Improvements,  Illinois 
now  sought  to  utilize  the  bond  Issue  funds 
within  a  new  treatment  philosophy  charac- 
terized. In  part,  by  early  detection  and  inten- 
sive treatment  of  mental  illness  in  the  home 
community. 

The  central  figure  in  early  developments 
was  Dr.  Francis  Gerty,  my  first  cabinet  ap- 
pointment. Both  of  us  came  to  Springfield 
In  January  of  1961,  two  months  after  the 
bond  Issue  passed. 

As  a  start,  the  state  was  divided  Into  eight 
aones  with  regional  planning  areas  that 
could  concentrate  on  local  and  specific  com- 
munity needs.  The  zones  would  be  the  same 
for  all  Illinois  agencies  with  programs  In 
health,  education  and  welfare. 

In  six  of  the  zones,  comprehensive  state 
mental  health  centers  costing  $50,000,000 
were  planned.  These  centers  were  to  be- 
come the  administrative  bases  for  decentral- 
l^d  state  mental  health  services.  Each  zone 
(Urector  would  be  essentially  a  director  of 
mental  health  for  his  area.  And  each  zone 
director  would  plan  and  coordinate  a  com- 
prehensive mental  health  program  utilizing 
both  governmental  and  community  resources. 
The  centers.  In  addition  to  their  own  in- 
patient and  out-patient  services,  would  be 
««  crucial  link  between  the  community  and 
«tate  mental  hospitals. 


Before  retiring  in  1962,  Dr.  Gerty  rec- 
ommended a  successor  with  vision  and  abil- 
ity. He  is  our  current  director  of  mental 
health.  Dr.  Visotsky,  who  had  some  ideas 
of  his  own. 

Dr.  Visotsky  wanted  to  Initiate  concepts 
and  experience  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  i::  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  special  treatment 
facilities. 

He  also  was  concerned  with  programs  of 
•intervention" — efforts  to  reach  and  help 
disturbed  people  at  the  point  of  crisis  and 
before  actual  breakdown.  In  addition,  state 
hospitals  would  become  community  centered 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  coordinated  with  the 
zone  ct  Iters.  They  would  have  their  own 
programs  of  out-patient  treatment  and  pre- 
vention and  Intervention. 

And  all  of  this  would  be  integrated  with 
locally  owned  and  operated  facilities^local 
clinics,  local  day-centers  for  the  retarded, 
local  psychiatric  units  of  general  hospitals 
and  local  comprehensive  treatment  centers. 
We  would  work  at  the  local  level  with  pro- 
grams allied  to  mental  health  problems — 
poverty  and  public  aid  programs:  regional 
offices  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Children 
and  Family  Services  and  the  state  educa- 
tional system,  and  local  associations  for 
mental   health  and  mentally  retarded. 

Today,  our  zone  programs  are  In  opera- 
tion. Our  first  zone  center — the  Charles  F. 
Read  Zone  Center  in  Chicago — was  opened 
in  July  1960.  During  the  last  year,  three 
additional  zone  centers  were  completed. 
They  are  located  at  Rockford,  Decatur,  and 
another  to  serve  the  vast  Chicago  area. 
Construction  of  the  remaining  zone  cen- 
ters— at  Springfield,  Champaign,  and  Peoria 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  months. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  three  new 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded — those 
at  Dwlght,  Centralla  and  Harrisburg—have 
been  placed  In  full  operation. 

Lest  you  think  we  have  abandoned  our 
traditional  mental  hospitals — where  we  are 
treating  some  28.300  patients  in  addition  to 
some  9,800  residents  in  our  state  schools 
and  centers  for  the  mentally  retarded — I  as- 
sure you  that  we  are  not. 

For  example,  during  the  last  three  years, 
construction  has  been  completed  on  bond 
Issue  projects  amounting  to  $95,000,000,  in 
addition   to  zone   center  construction. 

These  Include  more  than  75  new  buildings 
at  older  faculties.  Also,  during  the  last 
few  years  Illinois  launched  modernization 
and  repair  projects  at  older  mental  health 
Institutions  totaling  more  than  $20  million. 
This  spring,  additions  to  Institutions  and 
rehabilitation  projects  will  be  started.  Some 
$38  million  has  been  designated  for  this 
work. 

There  also  is  an  immediate  need  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

In  the  last  three  years.  1,200  beds  have 
been  added  through  three  new  facilities, 
and  another  800  Institution  beds  have  been 
made  available  through  community  place- 
ment programs.  Despite  this,  state  facili- 
ties for  the  retarded  today  are  filled  and 
more  than  2,300  mentally  retarded  persons 
are  on  the  waiting  lists. 

New  buildings  do  not  guarantee  effective 
treatment.  In  my  visits  to  institutions,  I 
am  constantly  and  pleasantly  amazed  at  the 
developments  In  dynamic  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

In  Illinois  for  several  years  we  have  had 
during  Mental  Health  Week  a  Governor's 
Mental  Health  Luncheon.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  annual  affair,  for  me.  Is  the 
privilege  I  have  In  presenting  the  Francis 
J.  Gerty  Awards  for  "team  emphasis"  proj- 
ects, services  and  programs  in  the  facilities 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Yesterday  I  was  Informed  by  Dr.  Vlsotsky's 
office  that  this  year  there  are  more  than 
100  entries  to.-  these  awards — one  in  each  of 


the  following  five  cat.egories — treatment, 
family  relationships,  administration,  com- 
munity endeavors  and  open. 

Public  6upp>ort  for  mental  health  Is  re- 
flected In  citizen  assumption  of  financial 
responsibility  for  programs.  In  1966,  tour 
of  the  five  local  ta-;  referendums  were  passed. 
Some  10  additional  communities  are  actively 
planning  referendums.  and  many  others  are 
considering    them. 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  has 
assisted  local  communities  and  the  federal 
government  in  the  planning  and  adminis- 
tration of  more  than  $2  million  in  federal 
construction  grants  under  Public  Law  88-164 
for  community  services. 

Two  mental  health  centers  were  approved 
for  hospitals  in  Rock  Island  and  Chicago. 
Agencies  at  Monmouth.  Rolling  Meadows, 
Oak  Lawn.  Palatine  and  Springfield  received 
mental  retardaiion  grants.  An  additional 
$2  7  million  has  been  earmarked  by  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Manpower  requirements  for  an  intensive 
treatment  program  are  quite  different  than 
for  a  custodial  program.  Tlie  intensive  treat- 
mem  efforts  allied  to  community  centered 
concepts  require  more  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

We  must  expand  and  upgrade  programs 
for  training  and  education  at  all  levels.  And. 
in  turn,  expand  financial  support  and  in- 
volvement by  universities  and  other  train- 
ing resources. 

Part  of  our  manpower  task  will  be  to  en- 
courage these  resources  to  become  oriented 
to  community  concepts  in  their  own  right. 
Toward  this,  our  zone  centers  in  Illinois  and 
other  mental  health  services  will  be  available 
to  universities  and  colleges  as  field  labora- 
tories for  the  training  of  mental  health  per- 
sonnel. All  training  need  not  take  place  in 
an  institution  remote  from  the  problem  area. 
Despite  serious  staff  recruitment  and  re- 
tention problems  caused  by  acute  shortages 
of  trained  personnel  in  Illinois  and  the  na- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  retain  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  staff  at  mental  hospitals 
and  at  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  staff-patient  ratio  generally  has  im- 
proved, due  to  Increased  recruitment  and  to 
the  declining  number  of  state  hospital  pa- 
tients. 

For  example,  the  physician-patient  ratio  in 
state  hospitals  has  improved  from  one  physi- 
cian for  110  patients  in  1962,  to  one  physician 
for  69  patients  in  1966. 

Although  nationwide  demand  for  top  men- 
tal health  professionals  is  particularly  acute, 
the  Illinois  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram has  become  outstanding  in  its  ability 
to  attract  highly  qualified  professional  men 
for  key  positions. 

Recent  wage  increases  in  both  professional 
and  sub-professional  categories  have  aided 
both  staff  recruitment  and  staff  retention 
efforts. 

In  the  last  six  years,  the  state  has  been 
able  to  recruit  approximately  7,400  new  staff 
me.Tibers  for  Its  mental  health  program, 
bringing  present  staff  of  the  Mental  Health 
Department  to  some  19,900  persons. 

The  long  range  manpxiwer  strategy  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  Is  to  encourage 
Increased  staffing  for  community-owned 
services.  These  services,  working  coopera- 
tively with  those  of  the  state,  will  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  effort  to  decrease  further  the  flow 
of  patients  to  state  hospitals  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  and  treatment  for  those 
who  need  it  after  state  hospitalization. 

I  believe  perhaps  the  most  Important  thing 
that  we  at  state  and  national  levels  can  do 
toward  getting  local  communities  Involved  in 
mental  health  Is  expanding  information  ef- 
forts to  help  local  communities  recognize 
their  responsibilities. 

Oiu-  mental  health  program  wishes  to  Join 
hands  with  any  governmental  official  or 
private  citizen  at  any  level — local,  state,  or 
federal — who  will  work  cooperatively  toward 
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doing  something  more  adequate  than  our  advantage  for  each  child  Involved  both  In  sponse  from  79^;  of  the  superintendents  and 
efforts  to  date  about  the  accumulation  of  terms  of  Individualized  learning  opportunity  50';  of  the  principals.  A  copy  of  the  tabu- 
human  beings  in  state  hospitals,  Jails,  slums  and  the  psychological  help  given  the  child  In  lated  results  is  attached. 

and    ghettos.     To   a   large   extent,   such   ac-  the  small  group  inter-change.  1.  How  do  you  rate  the  preservice   (sum- 
cumulations    in    such    places    are    both    the  Each  intern  works  with  class-sized  groups  mer)     training     program     of     the     Teacher 
cause  and  result  of  mental  health  problems.  In  a  student  teaching  situation  for  a  quarter  Corpsmen  assigned  to  your  school  or  school 
These    places — both   spawning    grounds    and  of  a  day  and  participates   In   classroom   ac-  system? 
burial  grounds  for  the  mentally  unhealthy —  tlvities   for   the   entire   day   on   Thursday   of  Excellent: 

represent   a   failure   of   enlightened   govern-  each  week.    This  daily  contact  with  the  chil-          superintendents 31 

ment    to    respond    to    the    needs    of    all    Its  dren  Is  enabling  them  to  develop  competence          principals   59 

citizens.  with    techniques    In    their    training    period,  Adequate: 

Communities  must  stop  writing  off  the  en-  that  are  now  usually  attained  by  teachers  In          Superintendents 44 

feebled  aged,   the  retarded  and  mentally  ill  service.     Interns  who  develop  confidence  in         Principals   73 

children,  the  alcoholics  and  the  host  of  other  their  own  ability  to  work  successfully  with  inadequate: 

groups    crippled    by    mental    lUness.      Sub-  disadvantaged  children  will  be  a  genuine  as-          superintendents 6 

standard  care  and  substandard  treatment  of  set  to  our  profession.                                                      Principals 12 

people  is  not  permissible  from  a  moral  point  In  addition,  Mr.  Whang  and  Mr.  Lawhorn  uncertain: 

of  view.     The  long-term  cost  to  our  society's  are   offering   a   forty-five   minute   supervised          Superintendents 7 

prcductivity  and  creativity  is  inamense.  physical  education  program  after  school,  two         principals 46 

We    must    do    more    to    help    people    help  afternoons  each  week.     Miss  Owens  and  Mrs. 

themselves       We    must    continue    our    com-  Both    are    setting    up    a    study    program    for  2.   How  do  you  rate  the  Inservice   (follow- 

mltment  to  work  for  the  mental  health  of  mothers  to  tisslst  them  in  helping  their  chil-  upi   training  that  the  Teacher  Corpsmen  are 

our  citizens  until  they  are  no  longer  exiled  dren  with  homework  and  to  encourage  them  receiving     at     the     cooperating    college    or 

from    the    community    when    they    become  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  interest  university? 

handicapped.  in  promoting  the  progress  of  their  children.  Excellent: 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  These    community-oriented     projects    will          Superintendents 39 

^  further   deepen    the    interns"   understanding         Principals 73 

TEACHER  CORPS  PRAISED  BY  EDU-  of   the   disadvantaged.     At   the   same   time.  Adequate: 

CATORS  AND  COLUMNISTS  they   will   be   supplying  enrichment   experl-         Superintendents 39 

ences  of  real  benefit  to  children  and  their         Pnncipals 82 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  a.s  Con-  parents.  Inadequate: 

gress  prepares  to  consider  the  Teacher  The  success  of  this  program  is  significantly        superintendents - 5 

Corps    supplemental    appropriation    bill  sharpened    by    the    constant    guidance    and          Principals 15 

and  the  new  authorization  for  fiscal  year  evaluations  of  such  experienced  team  leaders  Uncertain: 

1968,   I   Wish   to   invite    the    attention    of  as  Mr.  Lltscher.     Teachers  in  training  rarely          superintendents 5 

the    Senate    to    the    remarks    of    several  have  this  concentrated  a  degree  of  guidance.          principals 33 

me   faenaie   to   tne   remarss   oi    several  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  Cen-  ^ 

p:-ominent  educators  and  columnists.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  children  for  years  have  been  aware  3.  What  do  you  sec  as  the  greatest  benefit 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine,  the  ^f  a  need  for  specialized  preparation  for  the  from  the  Teacher  Corps  program? 

editors  urged   the   continuation  and  ex-  teachers  of  our  children.  a  source  of  personnel  available  now  for 

pansion     of     the     Teacher     Corps.      The  The  approach  inaugurated  by  the  National  work  In  schools  serving  the  poverty 

noted     coliunnist     Mary     McGrory     de-  Teachers  Corps  is  truly  an  encouraging  one.  areas: 

scribed  the  beginnings  and  development  Efforts  seem   to   be   directed   toward    setting          Superintendents 42 

Of   the  Teacher   Corps  in   her  March    12  "P  -^  Program   that  win  seek  creative  solu-          Principals 84 

column  "-'""^  '°''  ^^  problem  of  preparing  teachers  ^  future  source  of  qualified  teachers  for 

I  have  received  letters  fi-om  Dr.  George  ^"'"  "'veryuuiy  yours  ^'°'^  '"  ^'^"""'^  '"'''"^  ^^^  P°'"^^ 

Denemark,  dean  of  the  school  of  educa-  gLadys  Cauchlin,  c^THtfo^rt^nt.                                      4i 

tion  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Principal.           %nncinl\l            97 

Milwaukee,   and   from  the  principal   of  —                                                 i ni'ease  exDi'a'inY"  

the   North   Fifth   Street  School   in   Mil-  Testimony  presented  to  the  house  educa-  "  s  "  ' 'ini^ndents        ■                                      5 

waukee.    Both  these  educators  have  been  "on  and  Labor  coMMn-rEE  bv  John  m.        principals                     -'      19 

invnlvpri  with   thp  work   of  the  Porns  in  Lumley,    Director,    Division    or    Federal          '^"    ^  i''^'     "-     "" 

involved  With  tne  work   oltne  corps  in  relations.    National   education    Associa-  4    HOW    do    you    rate    the    motivation    of 

Wisconsin,     and     their    letters     describe  ^^^^  Teacher  Oorpsmen  compared  with  other  be- 

their  enthusiasm  for  the  Program  ^^  ^^^,^  supported,  and  continue  to  sup-  ginning  teachers  in  the  schools  serving  the 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    these  p,,^^    ^^^  National  Teacher  corps  as  an  in-  poverty  areas? 

letters   and  columns;    an  article  written  uovatlve    experimental    program    to    provide  Oorpsmen  are  more  highly  motivated: 

by  Ron  Van  Doren  and  published  in  the  teachers    for   urban   and   rural   schools   with         superintendents 60 

NEA   Journal;    the    recent   testimony   of  large   concentration   of    children    from    low-         Principals HI 

John  Lumley,  legislative  director  of  the  income  families.     We  believe  that  the  trans-  jjjj  difference  Is  observed  between  corps- 

NEA,    before    the    House    Committee    on  fer  of  this  program  from  the  Higher  Educa-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  beginning  teachers: 

Education  and  Labor;  and  assorted  com-  t'""  Act  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary        superintendents -    20 

.     ,           i,„„i  „«s„i„i„  4.V, ^., „!,„,,♦  n,^  Education  Act  is  a  wise  and  constructive  ac-  i>ri,i,^irviic                                                           56 

mentS  by  school  Officials  throughout  the  nfa«  <:nr.txirf  of  the  nmpram  l.?  ba-^ed           Principals M 

United  states  be  orinted  in  the  Record  ^'      .   NEAs  support  of  the  program  is  based  Corpsmen  are  not  as  highly  motivated: 

tiiutea  oiates  ue  piuiucu  ui  tiic  rvtcuKu.  ^^  ^,^g  principle  of  assisting  school  districts  D,,nprinfj.nrtpntj!                                                4 

There   being    no    objection,    the    items  with   large   numbers  of   disadvantaged   chil-          prmcinals               '- 21 

■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  dren  to  secure  highly  qualified  teachers.    We                  p            

as  follows:  believe    that    the    amendments    proposed    in  ""J:"„  ",-_rtpn,_                                                4 

MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  Schools,  hr  6^0  are  sound.  Spau  !...::::::::::::::::::::  8 

North  P«™  STREET  School,  K  The  amendment  concerning  intern  re-  ^          ^^               ,^           ^      ^^,. 

Milwaukee   Wis    Fehruarv  20  1967  Inibursement  Is  valid.  5.  In  general,  how  would  you  describe  the 

w«„  <-.C,^=nN.rTcnM     "                w      '          •  2.  State  agency  approval  Is  vital.  cooperation  of  corpsmen  with  your  regular 

fenatcOfflcTHumf^g.  3.  Clarifying    the    local    control    provision  ,,h<x>l  staff? 

Washington   DC  as  provided  in  Sec^  115  Is  essential.  Corpsmen    are    working    well    with    the 

DEAR  SENATOR  NELSON :  The  National  Teach-  f^   Authorizing  the  Teacher  Corps  to  accept  P^^^^^,^^  ^^^„ . 

ers  Corps  Interns  who  have  been  a  part  of  ^'y:''^P;°^[^3,„„  of  programs  for  migrant         IX/ina.?'''"'^ " ""  H 

our  teaching  staff  since  September  are  mak-  "■,  ,,_,    ,„!'  „f ,„     ;.i^„^  Principals »'° 

ing     a     decfdedly     significant     contribution  children    are    val  d    Improvements-provided  corpsmen  are  not  working  well  with  the 

through   their   work  with  children.     At   the  ''^^^!'PP'^P/!,'l'„Vr^'^  regtUar  staff : 

same  time  they  are  developing  understand-  P          ^     question    the    advisability    of    In-         Superintendents 3 

ings  and  skills  that  will  enable  theni  to  work  ^^^^  federally  operated  Indian  schools     ^  P'^'^^'P^*'^  -—,-77 

successfully  With  the  disadvantaged.  in    the    Teacher   Corps    program.      Improve-  Other  (p'ease  explain)  : 

We  have  long  known   that  children  with  mgnt  of  the  B.I.A.  schools  Is  a  federal  respon-         Superintendents 0 

serious  emotional  problems  would  be  greatly  sibnity  that  should  be  met  by  direct  appro-         Principals  ..- " 

benefited      by      individualized      Instruction,  prjation.      (See  attached  survey.)  g    What  is  your  impression  of  the  attitude 

Twenty-six  chl  dren  are  seen  daily  In  tutor-  ,    ■    """''  '=  j"         _  t,^„,H   *>,<.  ^r.msmen'' 

ing  situations  by   the   four  members  of  our  ^^^a  questionnaire  on  teacher  corps  of  your  regular  staff  toward  the  corpsmen. 

teaching  corps.     This  forty  minute  period  in  Questionnaires    were    mailed    to    the    111  Very  enthu.siastlc: 

a  one-to-one  relationship  or  as  a  member  of  school  districts  participating  in  the  National         Superintendents f^ 

a  stoall   group   represents   a   most  valuable  Teacher  Oorps  program.     We  received  a  re-         Principals - 
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^SuoermtendentB                                            so         Number  of  schools.  (f)   "Because   the   Interns   and   the   team 

Principals              """ "  117  ".  How  many  Corpsmen  are  now  work-  '^**^"  ^«  '^°*  required  to  teach  a  full  load 

Unfavorable-                                   Ing  In  your  system?  o'  classes,  they  can  offer  individual  help  to 

c;,.„.^T,<'p.^rfo^<..                                              .          i>T,,~v,       ,  /-.  some  children.     They  are  planning  also  to 

mncS               "■       ?          Corpsmen.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  „j  seminar  In  ord^r  to  help 

Neutral-         "  ^^'  ^^^^*   ^""^   your   additional   needs   for  some  of  our  under-achieving  students  who 

Superintendents                                              fi  Corpsmen?  might  benefit  from  small  group  work.     The 

Principals ■ 18          Estimated     number     of     additional  P^-^serrtce  and  Inservice  training  stresses  the 

r                                 -                                iu  schools.  ^^^  °^  Innovative  material  and  the  Teacher 

7.  Please   explain    briefly   your   answer   in          ^Estimated     number     of     additional  ^o^PS  team  is  planning  to  experiment  wiih 

question  6  above:   (The  following  statements  Corpsmen.  ^^^  ^^^  °^  some  new  materials  which  might 

are  indicative  of  the  responses  of  the  super-  be  valuable  in  this  school  and  which  mtglit 

intendents  and  principals.)  '■*•  Please   give    your   evaluation    and    any  be  valuable  in  similar  schools." 

(a)  "There  have  been  many  requests  by  other  comments  you  care  to  make  about  the                                          

regular  teachers  to  have  NTC  members  work  effectiveness  of  the  Teacher  Corps  as  a  pro-  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

with  them  in  their  classrooms."  gram  for  training  teachers  to  work  In  pov-  School  of  Education, 

(b)  "Regular  teaching  staff  is  grateful  for  ^''^^  areas.     (The  following  statements  are  Milwaukee.  Wis,  February  22,  1967. 
additional  assistance,  however,  some  teachers  indicative    of   the    responses   of   the   super-  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 

are  envious  of  the  fact  that  corpsmen  are  Intendents  and  principals.)  The  U.S.  Senate, 

released  two  days  a  week  to  attend   classes  ***    "^e  believe  the   NTC  can  help  us  to  Washington,  DC. 

at    the    university   while    making    the   same  ^°   '^   better   Job   in    preparing   children    for  Dear    Senator    Nexson:   As    discussion    of 

salary."  productive   learning.     We   think   the   school  the   future   of   the   National   Teacher   Corps 

(c)  "The  regular  staff  and  the  community  ihust  do  more  than  offer  the  students  the  continues  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
are.very  enthusiastic."  traditional    curriculum    during    the   regular  tunity  to  express  my  views  on  its  effectlve- 

(S)    "Our   teachers    are    pleased    with   the  school  day.     Corpsmen   can  Introduce  these  ness. 

teacher  corps  and  are  real  proud  of  the  help  Pf  pils  to  the  world  outside  the  routine  and  In   spite   of    the   complications    whicli    we 

the  corps  has  given  them.    We  would  like  to  Provide  learning  situations  during  the  school  encountered  here  at  the  University  of  Wis- 

see  the  programs    ontinued."  ^^y  ^^^^  ^'"e  appropriate  for  the  Individual  consin-Milwaukee   in   the   initiation  of   our 

(e)  "At  first  there  was  distrust  and  suspl-  and  small  groups."  program  and  its  funding,  we  have  been  de- 
clon.  Most  of  it  Is  gone.  Still  there  is  envy  '  '  "The  National  Teacher  Corps  members  lighted  to  be  associated  with  this  important 
and  it  Is  based  on  the  payment  received  to  ^^^  highly  motivated,  concerned  with  the  in-  project.  Of  particular  significance,  in  my 
go  to  school."  dividual  child,  demonstrate  concern.     Good  judgment,  has  been  the  opportunity  which 

(f)  "At  first  they  did  not  understand  the  "^°'^^^  ^°'^  traditional  teachers.  Establish  our  Teacher  Corps  program  has  provided  for 
purpose  of  teacher  corps.  This  is  under-  rapport  with  students."  close  University-Public  School  System  coop- 
standable  In  view  of  all  the  delays  Involved  "^'  The  Teacher  Corps  members  are  much  eratlon.  Our  present  program  Includes  in- 
Congress  could  improve  this  for  the  future  "^°^^  highly  motivated  to  work  in  poverty  terns  working  in  both  the  Milwaukee  Public 
years  by  passing  appropriations  sooner  "  '"'^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^  average  teachers."  Schools    and    the    Racine    Public    Schools. 

(g)  "Our  staff  is  highly  pleased  with  the  .  ^  ""  is  a  very  good  program  for  training  The  program  has  provided  p  means  by  which 
enthusiasm  and  progr^s  in  two  schools  now  ''!^^".n'^„v°  .  Poverty  areas."  a  number  of  our  faculty  members  could  work 
using  the  NTC  program.  Both  pupils  and  .Jt,l  f^^  t^  teachers  who  are  hired  di-  closely  with  representatives  of  the  public 
teachers  are  happy  in  the  unusual  accom-  rrT,lVl^J^^^u^''J^^^^^t°^^^"  ^^'^^^  ^'^^°°''  '"^  ^  common  effort  to  Improve  the 
plishments  of  this  enriching  approach  to  ^'^''/"'"S  Institutions,  Teacher  Corps  person-  education  of  boys  and  girls.  In  the  case  of 
learning"                                       5      nt-         "    i^^  nel  have  been  prepared  for  some  difficult  situ-  the  NUlwaukee  Public  Schools  such  coopera- 

(h)   "The  interest  of  the  corn^mpn  nnf  »=  |»tions  which  they  are  likely  to  find  in  the  tion    has    developed    to    a   point    where    the 

<rreat  as   was  ant^cfnate^      Thr^o^.r,Hn^  '"""  ^"^  ^''^°°'"      Because  they  treat   the  director  of  our  program  is  on  a  Joint  appoint- 

Ke   dlTnot  send   iS^thrte.rn/.t   wf  '^"'*''"  "^'^^  '"°'""  understanding,  they  are  ment  with  the  pSbUc  Schools.     PuAiier,  a 

rSuLted    therefore  w^h-^d  to  ma^en^mP^  """'^  '"""y  *°  "^'^^^  ^^^  "*^"<^'"^"  ^"^  ^  '^°  *  ^^y  ^^^^^  °^  ^^e  Public  School  staff,  re- 

oTI^aiiges    when    thSf  ^rKed    fn    ou^  Y""'^  "'"'"'''"  ^^^^  '^'*"  '^^  ^^^<=^"  ^^^'"^^  '^^^"y  "-^tlred,  has  Joined  our  staff  and  has 

smem  "                                ^  '"  ^   traditional  manner."  greatly  facilitated  the  relationships  between 

15.  Please   give   any   additional   comments  School  Svstem  and  University. 

8.  What  are  your  plans  for  next  year?  about  the  usefulness  of  the  work  the  Corps-  Another  Important  contribution  of  the 
Plan  to  ask  for  additional  corpsmen:  '"^^  ^""^  doing  now.    Include  here  your  com-  Teacher  Corps  program  can  be  found  in  Its 

Superintendents 49  inents  about  any  new  services   or  programs  emphasis  on  the  designing  of  teacher  educa- 

Prtnclpals 67  ^^^■^  ^^'■'^  ^^^^  possible  this  year  because  of  tion   programs   to   meet   local    schocri   needs. 

Plan  to  keep  the  present  corpsmen  for  ^^^  ^^'P  °^  ^^^  Corpsmen.     (The  following  Rather  than  detaching  preparation  programs 

the   second    year   and    then    to   ask  suitements  are  indicative  of  the  responses  of  from   the  realitv  of  school   and  community 

for  replacements:  the  superintendents  and  principals.)  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  manv  institutions. 

Superintendents 26  (^)   "°^^  ^o^'Ps  members  have  served  our  this  program  has  emphasized  efforts  to  build 

Principals 74  area  well   In  the   short  time  we  have  had  m  prospective  teachers  a  sensitlvltv  to  com- 

Plan  to  keep  the  present  corpsmen  for  them.     The  Interns  have  performed  Invalu-  munltv  problems  and  school  needs  and  to 

the  second  year,  but  I  do  not  think  able  services  in  remedial  programs  for  Indl-  design'  their  training  programs  to  effectively 

1  will  ask  for  replacements:  viduals  and  small  groups.    The  contact  with  meet  those  problems  and  needs. 

Superintendents 5  ^^^  community  and  Its  problems  have  been  Much  more  could  be  said  In  support  of 

Principals 14  "seful  both  to  the  community  and  to  the  the  Teacher  Corps  program  but  let  me  simply 

Plan  to   dUmiss   the  present  corpsmen  ^°^P^  members  themselves."  conclude  with  reaffirmation  of  our  enthusl- 

at  the  end  of  the  first  year:  'h)    "Such  activities  as  home  visits,  crea-  asm  for  the  program  and  our  sincere  hope 

Superintendents 2  *'ve  writing,  tutorial  services,  remedial  read-  that  It  will  be  continued  and  expanded  In 

Principals- 3  mg  instruction,  and  4-H  Club  work  are  some  the  years  ahead.     If  there  are  wavs  In  which 

Other  (please  explain)  :  of  the  services  being  performed  by  the  Corps-  this   office   can   be   of   assistance "  to   vou    In 

Superintendents 5  "^^^^    We  find  the  members  most  willing  to  support  of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  please 

Principals 33  accept  responsibility  and  to  have  a  good  attl-  feel  free  to  call  upon  us 

V,           ,,  tude  toward  the  children."  rnrrtiniixr 

.wl°  Quls'^.oreTndNrS  QuSnsTr  '''    "Vl'  Corpsmen  on  the  whole  are  doing  ^°'^'^"^'  oeorce  W.  Denemark, 

,0      "^u^i^'ona  w  ana  10,  sKip  questions  11,  community    work    and    have    been    able    to  n»ii« 

12   and  13,  and  continue  with  Question  14.  greatly  enrich  and  assist  In  our  Title  I  work."                                            

if  you   are   a   *«per:nfendenf,   please  skip  id)   "Use  of  NTC  has  pnahlert  iik  tn  rpdiipo 

Questions  9  and  10  and  continue  Vlth  Ques-  the  pupiUteach«  ratio  -^  '^^°"^  ^^^  ^^  J°"™*''  AprH  1967  ] 

"°°  "•  (e)    "The   shortage   of    teachers    has   been  The  Ford  Road  School  Votes  Aye  for  the 

9.  How  many  Corpsmen  are  now  assigned  s\ich   that   we   had   five   classrooms   without  Teacher  Corps 

to  your  school?  teachers  from  September  to  Christmas.    We  (By  Ron  Van  Etoren,  U.S.  Department  of 

Number  of  Corpsmen  Integrated   the   Corpsmen   with   a   language  Labor) 

^           '  arts  remedial  program  under  Title  I.     They  if   you   ask    Carolyn    Nowlln   of   Memphis, 

•10.  Including  the  Corpsmen  now  in  your  have  Introduced  new  methods  into  teaching.  Tennessee,     why    she    Joined    the     National 

school  how  many  Corpsmen  could  you  tise  They  work  both  with  the  parents  and  with  Teacher  Corps,   she  will   tell   you    "Because 

efficiently  to  supplement  the  services  of  your  the  children.     They  are  very  devoted   and  i  want  to  become  a  professional  teacher  and 

regular  staff?  conscientious  with  the  children.    I  only  wish  I    want    to    teach    disadvantaged    children." 

Minimum  number.  ^^   had   25   Instead    of  5   that   I  might   put  Mrs.  Nowlln  works  with  four  other  National 

Maximum  number.  them  In  all  our  schools.    We  have  not  had  Teachers  Corpsmen  at  the  Ford  Road  School 

a  single  incident  or  problem  with  the  Corps-  in  a  low-income  suburb  of  Memphis 
u'l^'^^^^y^^^^^^^^yo^^ys^emnow  men.     Please    help    to    get    more   adequate  The  National  Teacher  Corpe  aims  to  pro- 
ve ix)rpsmen?  funds  so  we  can  have  more."  duce  a  cadre  of  teachers  trained  to  deal  with 
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the  special  problems  of  educating  culturally 
deprived  children.  It  was  created  by  Con- 
gress In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  got  under  way  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

The  Corps  recruits  both  veteran  teachers 
and  college  graduates  without  teaching  ex- 
perience. It  offers  Inexperienced  graduates 
the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  master's  de- 
gree In  education,  tuition  free,  while  work- 
ing with  the  culturally  deprived  and  learn- 
ing about  their  special  problems.  The 
Teacher  Corps  screens  applicants,  who  must 
have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  must  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  for  the  master's  de- 
gree program  at  the  university  to  which  they 
will  be  assigned. 

The  Corps  is  built  around  teams  consisting 
of  a  team  leader  (a  teacher  with  a  master's 
degree  and  five  years'  experience  or  three 
years'  experience  teaching  the  disadvantaged ) 
and  3  to  10  Interns  (college  graduates  who 
want   to  become   professional   teachers). 

The  Corpsmen  begin  their  service  with  an 
8-  to  13-week  summer  training  session  de- 
voted to  the  sociology  of  poverty  and  ways  of 
teaching  the  disadvantaged.  The  training 
Is  given  at  a  local  university  involved  in  the 
program  in  cooperation  with  local  school  and 
community  organizations.  Memphis  State, 
where  the  Ford  Road  team  members  are  do- 
ing their  advanced  studies,  is  one  of  50  col- 
leges and  universities  In  29  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  are 
participating  in  the  program. 

In  September,  the  teams  report  to  local 
poverty-area  schools  that  request  them  and 
carry  out  a  wide  range  of  activities  such  as 
those  (described  below)  that  are  being  done 
by  the  Ford  Road  team.  At  the  same  time, 
they  begin  a  21-month  graduate  program 
that  leads  to  the  masters  degree  and  state 
certification  as  a  teacher.  Although  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  a  federally  funded  program, 
the  Corpsmen  are  under  the  control  of  the 
local  education  agency  once  they  begin  their 
In-service  work  In  the  school. 

The  team  leaders  are  paid  at  the  local  rate 
for  teachers  with  comparable  education  and 
experience.  Interns  are  paid  $75  per  week 
during  the  summer  training  session  and  at 
local  beginning  teachers  rates  during  the 
school  year.  The  federal  government  under- 
writes 90  percent  of  Corpsmen's  salaries  and 
all  adnxlnlstrative  costs. 

The  Teacher  Corps  team  at  Ford  Road 
School  has  brought  a  new  morale  to  the 
school,  according  to  Isaiah  Goodrich,  the 
principal.  And  they  are  reaching  those  slow 
learners  previously  unaffected  by  classroom 
teaching: 

A  third  grader  who  has  been  dawdling 
since  the  beginning  of  the  class  peirtod  sud- 
denly perks  up.  Jumps  out  of  his  seat,  and 
Joins  Peggy  Pickle,  a  Teacher  Corps  Intern, 
out  in  the  corridor.  Like  a  mother  hen  col- 
lecting her  chicks,  Mrs.  Pickle  continues 
down  the  hall,  taking  the  slow  learners  out 
of  the  regular  classrooms.  She  works  with 
a  special  kit  that  makes  a  game  out  of  learn- 
ing. Giving  her  students  much  Individual 
attention,  she  Is  slowly  bringing  them  up  to 
the  achievement  level  of  the  other  third 
graders. 

When  Anne  Archer,  another  Intern,  enters 
the  classroom,  her  three  pupils  are  already 
there — hiding  behind  a  movable  chalkboard. 
They  Jump  out,  she  feigns  fright,  and  they 
all  laugh  at  the  Joke.  A  month  earlier,  one 
of  the  boys  was  so  shy  that  he  spoke  to  no 
one,  and  finally  stoped  coming  to  school. 
Now,  he  teases  Mrs.  Archer  about  his  "not 
coming  tomorrow, "  but  he  hasn't  missed 
class  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Nowlln  has  her  class  in  a  semicircle 
around  her.  explaining  a  special  lesson  to 
eight  children  who  were  nonreaders  three 
months  ago.  She  gives  each  child  many  op- 
portunities to  participate  but  allows  each 
to  achieve  at  his  own  pace  on  his  own  level. 
Several  of  the  group  are  ready  to  move  up 
to  the  regular  reader.         ^^ 


"The  Teacher  Corps  is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school,"  says  Mr.  Good- 
rich. "Every  day  It  Is  a  delight  to  be  with 
them.  What's  going  on  here  Inspires  me  to 
want  to  do  more." 

"They  are  a  godsend,"  says  one  of  the 
classroom  teachers.  "We  have  always 
wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  the  individual 
problems  of  our  children.  We  can  do  it  now 
through  the  Teacher  Corps  team.  I  Just 
wish  we  had  more  of  them." 

And  more  interns  like  Lee  Vlsky  Powell 
could  make  a  great  difference  in  the  teaching 
of  disadvantaged  children,  but  they  would 
probably  be  hard  to  find.  He  is  a  new  father 
figure  to  the  children  he  tutors  In  small 
groups  In  the  classroom  and  on  the  athletic 
held.  Using  a  combination  of  know-how, 
patience,  and  a  sense  of  humor,  he  intro- 
duces slow  learners  to  the  baffling  world  of 
m.ithematics. 

Although  Bertha  Johnson,  the  team  leader, 
has  had  25  years'  experience  teaching  the 
disadvantaged,  she  says.  "While  learning  and 
watching  these  young  Interns  learn,  we  are 
all  undergoing  a  creative  process.  We  older 
teachers  learn  from  the  Interns  by  seeing 
In  a  fresh  light  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  child." 

The  interns  unanimously  agree  that  the 
Importance  of  achievement  to  a  slow  learner 
is  the  most  valuable  lesson  they  have  learned 
thus  far.  When  a  visitor  to  her  special  class- 
room expressed  surprise  at  the  enthvislasm 
of  her  slow  learners,  Mrs.  Nowllne  said, 
"They're  always  like  this.  Working  here 
with  other  children  on  their  own  level,  they 
they  develop  the  self-respect  and  confidence 
they  need  to  learn." 

Mr.  Goodrich  Is  especially  Interested  In 
treating  children  individually  and  "eliminat- 
ing a  rigid  set  of  expectations  for  all  of 
them."  Each  of  the  60  students  in  the 
special  Intern  classes  is  carefully  watched 
and  his  progress  charted  on  a  conference 
sheet.  Each  week,  the  Interns,  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  the  classroom  teachers  meet  to 
discuss  any  problems  and  plan  future  pro- 
grams for  the  special  students. 

But  what  is  all  this  doing  for  the  Intern? 

"In  three  months  here,  I've  learned  a  lot 
about  education  that  my  education  courses 
can't  teach."  says  Mrs.  Archer.  And  because 
I'm  actually  teaching  and  have  real  prob- 
lems to  solve,  I  get  much  more  out  of  my 
courses,  too." 

After  six  months  of  teaching,  do  the  in- 
terns feel  they  could  handle  regular  classes? 

"I  don't  think  so — the  way  I  have  things 
planned,  I  wouldn't  want  to  try,"  says  Mr. 
Powell.  "I  want  to  really  know  what  I'm  do- 
ing here  first." 

Is  the  Teacher  Corps  what  you  expected  it 
to  be? 

"I  think  so.  but  some  of  the  others  had 
different  ideas,"  says  Mrs.  Pickle.  "Those 
who  couldn't  understand  what  It  means  to 
teach — that  you  can't  expect  to  do  every- 
thing overnight — didn't  last  very  long." 
(Sixty  percent  of  the  recruits  washed  out  of 
the  summer  training  program  at  Memphis 
State,  the  university  training  center  for  the 
Ford  Road  team.) 

The  Interns  credit  Mrs.  Johnson  with 
teaching  them  the  facts  of  life  about  teach- 
ing. "The  hardest  thing  to  put  over  to  a 
young  teacher  Is  the  need  to  be  patient — 
with  both  the  children  and  his  profeesion," 
Mrs.  Johnson  says.  "At  the  same  time  that 
we  stress  this,  we  try  to  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  the  creative  spirit  or  sense  of  urgency 
and  need  for  accomplishment.  I  think  these 
interns  are  well  balanced  In  their  percep- 
tions about  teaching." 

The  experience  of  the  Ford  Road  School 
project  is  being  shared  with  the  whole  edu- 
cational community,  because  the  school  is 
one  of  the  demonstration  centers  for  the  Na- 
tional TEPS  Commission  Year  of  the  Non- 
Conference.  The  Non-Conference  Year  Is 
devoted  to  the  teacher  and  his  staff — to  find- 


ing better  ways  of  organizing  school  staffs 
and  improving  the  climate  and  opportunity 
for  staff  development.  TEPS  has  enthusl- 
astically  endorsed  the  potential  of  the  Teach- 
er Corps  program  and  has  Included  eight 
Teacher  Corps  projects  on  the  list  of  demon- 
stration centers  to  be  Inspected  by  educators 
visiting  experimental  programs  throughout 
the  country. 

What  are  the  greatest  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  Ford  Road  program? 

"Our  biggest  problem  is  one  of  uncertainty, 
the  insecurity  of  not  knowing  when  future 
funds  are  coming,  if  they  are  coming  at  all." 
says  Milton  PhlllijJS,  director  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  project  at  Memphis  Stat-e.  At  present, 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  funded  only  through 
June  1967,  even  though  the  program  is  de- 
signed for  a  two-year  cycle,  carrying  through 
to  June  1968.  The  interns  Joined  the  Corps 
expecting  to  spend  two  years  in  it  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  completing  the  master's 
degree  program.  No  one  can  say  at  this  point 
whether  Congress  will  appropriate  money  for 
the  second  year. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  plagued  with 
financial  difficulties  from  the  start.  Al- 
though It  was  created  In  November  1965  with 
an  authorization  of  $36  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  no  money  was  appropriated  until 
the  following  April,  too  late  to  build  up  the 
3,750-man  Corps  hoped  for  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  1966-67  school  year.  Out  of 
some  $64  million  authorized  for  the  Corps 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  a  total  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  in  October  1966.  The 
late  funding  and  the  drastic  cut  In  expected 
funds  hampered  the  program  and  forced  it 
to  begin  with  a  reduced  number  of  volun- 
teers who  were  not  even  sure  they  would  be 
able  to  teach  in  the  schools  when  the  sum- 
mer training  session  ended. 

"We  started  the  training  with  volunteers 
and  no  money  the  first  time,"  says  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips. "I  don't  know  whether  we  can  do  tlie 
same  thing  all  over  again." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 

Mar.  12,  1967) 

The  Embattled  Teachers  Corps 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  Teacher  Corps,  a  modest  proposal  to 
combat  Ignorance  In  the  slums,  has  engen- 
dered a  hostility  on  Capitol  Hill  that  baffles 
and  discourages  Its  friends. 

The  Teacher  Corps  trains  volunteers  who 
ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  poor 
schools  where  many  teachers  fear  to  tread 
Since  assignments  to  "blackboard  Jungles" 
are  not  exactly  fought  over,  it  Is  incompre- 
hensible to  many  observers.  Including  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  that  anybody  would  want  to 
sund  In  the  way  of  the  volunteers. 

But  Republicans  have  made  opposition  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  a  party  Issue  and  con- 
servative Democrats,  while  less  vocal,  have 
fought  it  every  step  of  the  way.  The  Corps 
squeaked  through  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  by  one  vote  last  year,  and  was 
Initially  rejected  by  the  House.  Its  "Perils 
of  Pauline"  existence  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue In  this  session. 

Some  1.200  volunteers  are  now  actually  at 
work.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  one  of 
the  Corp's  few  friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  re- 
ports that  he  has  not  had  a  single  complaint 
from  any  principal  who  has  Interns  In  his 
school. 

The  volunteers  are  trained  under  the  Office 
of  Education  In  summer  courses  where  they 
learn  about  subcultures  and  the  special 
problems  of  poor  children.  They  visit  the 
grim  neighborhoods  where  they  will  live  and 
teach. 

The  President  has  Just  told  Congress  ne 
wants  to  expand  the  number  of  volunteers 
to  5,500  by  September  1963.  He  wants  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $12.5  million  in 
fiscal  1967. 

His   espousal   of  the   scheme,   which  was 
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originally  proposed  by  Nelson  and  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  Is  one  of  the 
factors  that  have  made  the  Corps  vulnera- 
ble. It  Is  an  easy  way  to  buck  the  President. 
While  It  seems  to  Its  admirers  a  simple 
and  direct  approach  to  the  sea  of  troubles  In 
poor  schools  In  both  country  and  town,  the 
Corps  Is  regarded  by  its  enemies  as  a 
nefarious  scheme  for  bringing  Uncle  Sam 
into  the  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
rooms of  the  land. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  meet  this 
objection  by  dropping  the  word  "National" 
from  the  designation  of  "Teacher  Corps."  It 
has  given  local  Jurisdictions  the  right  to  hire 
staff  and  volunteers  at  will.  It  has  adjusted 
salary  scales  so  that  no  volunteer  will  receive 
more  money  than  a  beginning  teacher  in  the 
same  school. 

Nelson  started  with  the  Idea  of  Interns 
based  on  his  observation  of  the  work  of  Peace 
Corps  returnees  in  the  Cardozo  area  of  Wash- 
ington. Kennedy  was  Inspired  by  the  1963 
experiment  In  Prince  Edward  County,  Va., 
where  schools  were  closed  to  avoid  Integra- 
tion. One  hundred  experienced  teachers 
were  Imported  from  all  over  the  country,  in- 
cluding elegant  suburbs  like  Grosse  Polnte 
and  Westchester.  Their  efforts  were  a  huge 
success. 

The  two  senators  combined  their  Idea  In  a 
bill,  which  was  promptly  attacked.  Rep. 
Edith  Green,  D-Ore.,  objected  to  the  "pirat- 
ing" of  experienced  teachers  from  other  areas. 
And  she  foresaw  morale  problems  among 
permanent  slum  teachers  "Just  as  Idealistic 
and  dedicated"  who  have  paid  for  their  mas- 
ter's degrees  out  of  their  own  funds,  while 
Corps  volunteers  working  for  their  masters' 
were  financed  out  of  federal  funds. 

The  National  Education  Association  pro- 
posed that  Teacher  Corps  funds  and  volun- 
teers be  under  the  control  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Is  going  to  do  her  bit  for  the 
beleaguered  young  Teacher  Corps.  On  a 
Journey  which  begins  tomorrow,  she  will 
stop  off  at  Canada  Township,  a  little  hollow 
In  North  Carolina,  where  there  are  49  Im- 
poverished families  who  live  In  shacks  pa- 
pered with  newspapers  and  furnished  with 
old  automobile  seats. 

There  are  eight  Teacher  Corpsmen  and  a 
master  teacher  who.  according  to  the  local 
school  principal,  have  transformed  the  life 
of  the  town.  They  cut  their  pupils'  hair, 
drive  them  to  school  In  buses,  collect  clothes 
and  shoes  for  them  in  nearby  Asheville. 
They  are  teaching  them  remedial  reading  In 
a  novel  fashion.  The  children  tell  stories 
into  a  tape  recorder  and  the  tapes  are  tran- 
scribed Into  little  booklets  which  the  chil- 
dren then  learn  to  read. 

"For  some  people,"  said  a  friend  of  the 
Corps,  "going  Into  an  area  like  that  Is  like 
going  to  Nigeria.  They  have  the  Peace  Corps 
spirit,  and  the  Teacher  Corps  gives  them  a 
chance  to  play  the  national  game  of  help- 
ing people." 

The  hope  is  that  Congress  will  allow  many 
more  players. 

I  From  Life  magazine.  Mar.  17,  1967] 
An  Educational  Bargain  Worth  Keeping 

While  the  draft  gets  plenty  of  attention 
in  Congress,  a  small,  valuable,  but  little- 
known  program  may  die  of  congressional  In- 
attention.    It  Is  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Teacher  Corps  serves  In  the  combat 
areas  of  American  education — In  the  schools 
of  the  slums  and  the  rural  poor.  In  29 
states,  Its  1,200  corpsmen  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  "culturally  deprived"  children,  whose 
schooling  must  provide  values  and  training 
that  their  homes  do  not.  Teacher  Corps 
teams — each  consisting  of  a  veteran  of  about 
five  years'  experience  In  slum  schools,  aided 
by  from  three  to  10  young  teacher  interns — 
go   Into   these   schools    by   Invitation   only. 


They  work  under  the  close  supervision  of 
community  school  officials,  who  can  fire  or 
transfer  them  on  a  day's  notice.  There  are 
plenty  of  safeguards,  in  short,  against  fed- 
eral government  meddUng  In  local  schools. 

But  because  It  lacks  any  effective  lobby 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Teacher  Corps's  budget 
was  shrunk  to  $7.5  million,  which  runs  out 
this  June.  With  that  modest  amount,  the 
corps  has  been  able  to  reach  a  quarter  of  a 
million  children  with  a  variety  of  unortho- 
dox teaching  techniques.  Corpsmen  make 
frequent  home  visits  to  encourage  parents, 
whose  previous  dealings  with  school  officials 
too  often  have  been  only  to  hear  complaints. 
Rock  'n'  roll  songs  may  be  played  in  class 
with  the  hope  that  these  often  uncommuni- 
cative youngsters  will  learn  to  express  them- 
selves by  explaining  what  they  think  the 
lyrics  mean.  Their  reading  assignments  can 
be  on  their  special  folk  heroes,  such  as  prize- 
fighters, and  they  learn  mathematics  by  com- 
puting gas  mileage  for  the  hotrods  they  so 
admire. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Interns  who  conduct 
such  classes  are  also  studying  parttime  at 
universities  nearby.  In  two  j-ears,  with  the 
federal  government  paying  their  tuition,  they 
can  earn  master's  degrees  in  education. 
Eighty  percent  of  them  have  said  they  want 
to  stay  on  in  slum  schools,  whose  greatest 
problem  is  a  chronic  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers. 

Outside  of  Congress,  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  won  Impressive  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers.  Practically 
every  school  which  has  corpsmen  this  year 
wants  more  of  them  next  year.  The  Teacher 
Corps  needs  a  supplemental  stopgap  appro- 
priation of  $12.5  million  by  the  middle  of 
April  to  set  up  summer  training  programs 
for  the  2,400  new  interns  the  Administration 
has  recommended,  and  an  educational  $36.5 
million  to  carry  the  corps  through  the  full 
fiscal  year.  At  these  prices.  It  remains  the 
best  bargain  in  the  federal  education 
program. 

More  Comments  on  the  Teacher  Corps 

Our  Teacher  Corpsmen  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress  in  remedial  work  and  speech 
therapy.  They  are  providing  serrtces  in  the 
community  that  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished through  regular  school  finances.  (T. 
O.  Adams,  superintendent.  Nemo  Vista  Public 
School,  Center  Ridge,  Ark.) 

Our  district  feels  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  Is  of  great  value  to  our  students  and 
to  our  community  as  a  whole.  This  group  is 
able  to  get  to  the  heart  of  many  problems — 
but  better  still — they  are  able  to  use  preven- 
tive methods  and  prevent  many  things  from 
even  becoming  problems.  Our  regular  teach- 
ing staff  have  great  praise  for  these  people, 
as  do  our  parents  and  community  leaders. 

These  programs  should  always  be  set  up 
on  a  two  year  basis — giving  both  the  school 
districts  and  National  Teacher  (3orps  a 
chance  for  better  planning  and  removing  the 
uncertainty  attached.  (Arlene  M.  Bltely, 
member,  Carvey  Board  of  Education,  Mon- 
terey Park,  Calif.) 

Should  the  Teacher  Corps  need  affirmation 
of  the  continuing  need  for  its  existence  for 
endorsement  of  its  merit  and  valuable  as- 
sistance to  local  education  agencies  provided 
In  the  first  year  of  operation,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me  at  any  time.  (Thomas 
J.  Pollino,  director.  Instructional  develop- 
ment, Monterey  County,  Monterey,  Calif.) 

The  ten  corpsmen  and  the  three  team 
leaders  currently  assigned  to  our  school  sys- 
tem are  rendering  significant  educational 
and  community  services  to  the  high  schools 
where  they  are  assigned.  The  principals 
have  expressed  their  Interest  In  the  continua- 
tion of  the  program  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  the  administrative 


and  fiscal  arrangements  could  be  settled  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  program  each  year. 
We  realize  that  there  were  many  exigencies 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Teacher  Corps  staff 
and  that  you  did  the  best  you  could  under 
difficult  circumstances.  (George  F.  Oslhe;- 
mer,  general  superintendent,  Indianai>oIis 
Public  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  training  programs 
I  have  ever  witnessed  because  it  gives  the 
trainees  experiences  that  they  would  never 
have  gotten  in  a  normal  training  program. 
The  Teacher  Corps  has  helped  to  interrelate 
the  various  communities.  We  have  six  dis- 
tinct types  who  have  only  these  things  in 
common:  one  parent,  distrust  and  aggressive 
behavior. 

Corpsmen  have  organized  many  additional 
after-school  clubs  (Corpsmen  carry  from  two 
to  three  clubs  per  week)  and  taken  over  the 
noon  lunch  program  where  they  have  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  activities  to  break  the 
routine  of  that  program.  (Robert  Wagner, 
principal.  Heinhold  Junior  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.) 

Lincoln  Heights  Local  School  District  in 
Cincinnati  should  be  saturated  with  Corps- 
men.  (Dr.  William  L.  Carter,  dean.  School 
of  Education,  Teacher  Corps  program  direc- 
tor. University  of  Cincinnati.) 

I  wish  that  I  had  about  10  more  Corps 
members  Just  like  the  ones  I  have.  Then  I 
would  have  the  most  swinging  program  In 
the  state.  (William  Smith,  Principal,  Patrick 
Henry  Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ) 
The  Corpsmen  have  exhibited  "staying 
power "  through  very  trying  circumstances 
and  we  hope  to  keep  them  in  our  system. 

Let  us  examine  our  school  and  community 
activities  and  see  if  we  can  broaden  these. 
Let's  make  sure  these  interns  get  a  chance 
to  work  in  every  area  of  a  sch(X)l  day  and 
become  more  Involved  in  the  community. 
(Principals,  teachers,  and  Corps  team  leaders 
In  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.) 

We  are  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  efforts 
being  made  through  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  in 
this  outstanding  endeavor.  We  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  is  a  practical  and 
effective  type  of  program.  (F.  H.  Gorman, 
Dean,  College  of  Education,  Municipal  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha.  Omaha,  Nebr.) 

The  five  young  people  sent  to  me  are  ex- 
ceptional. You  have  to  realize  that  I  had 
four  classrooms  from  September  to  Christ- 
mas without  qualified  teachers.  I  placed 
Teacher  Corpsmen  In  these  schools  to  help 
with  remedial  work  in  Language  Arts,  to  help 
with  better  relationship  between  the  schools 
and  the  parents,  and  they  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent piece  Of  work. 

I  am  writing  to  all  the  congressmen  from 
this  region  to  help  make  the  Teacher  Corps 
a  broader  and  bigger  project  because  tlie 
professional  personnel  problem  is  predicted 
to  get  much  worse.  These  young  people  are 
enthusiastic,  prepared,  and  willing  to  work 
with  underprivileged  children  and  we  are  in 
dire  need  of  their  help.  (R.  A.  dela  Garza, 
superintendent  of  schools.  Rio  Grande  City 
Consolidated  Independent  School  District. 
Rio  Grande  City,  Tex.i 

Phyllis  Strlck,  the  team  leader,  is  helping 
me  to  get  ready  for  my  high  school  equiva- 
lency test.  I  didn't  even  know  I  could  take  a 
test.     (Lydia  Gonzales.  Ben  Bolt.  Tex.) 

Our  teachers  see  these  Teacher  Corps  k:ds 
here  till  5:30,  6  o'clock  .  .  .  They  are  be- 
ginning to  get  competitive,  now  nobody  runs 
out  when  the  bell  rings,  all  doing  a  better 
Job.   (Principal,  a  Chicago  public  school.)       \^ 

There  is  no  question.  In  our  minds,  that  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  Is  doing  a  fine  Job 
and  will  serve  a  real  need  in  providing  quali- 
fied teachers  of  a  caliber  never  before 
equaled.  Keep  up  the  good  work — we  need 
more  forward-thinking  people  to  get  educa- 
tion to  those  who  need  It — to  get  education 
to  them  in  a  way  that  they  will  understand. 
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(Charles  E.  Skldmore,  district  superinten- 
dent. Santee  School  District,  Santee,  Calll.) 
They  (the  CXrpsmen)  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude — they  are  not  always  right — 
but  they  bring  ub  something  we  need.  (Miss 
Maude  Carson,  principal,  Jensen  School.  Chi- 
cago, in.) 

One  Assistant  Principal  bluntly  said,  "I 
really  don't  know  how  we  would  have  sur- 
vived this  year  without  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.  They  have  really  helped  us  out,  espe- 
cially In  problem  cases.  When  problems  get 
tough  I  frequently  go  to  them  (the  Teacher 
Corps)  for  help."  (Assistant  principal.  North- 
ern High  School.  Detroit.  Mich.) 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  at  New  York 
University  has  provided  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation with  unusual  opportunities  to  attempt 
Innovations  In  its  te-.iciier  education  pro- 
grams. It  has  also  enabled  us  to  develop 
viable  ways  of  improving  our  working  rela- 
tionships with  local  education  agencies  to 
make  the  Caching  experiences  of  our  stu- 
dents more  meaningful.  (Daniel  E.  Grlfflth, 
dean  of  School  of  Education.  New  York  Uni- 
versity. New  York.  NY.) 

The  Corps  members  have  been  most  useful 
In  Implementing  school  curricula  designed 
especially  for  the  culturally  deprived  pupils 
in  Dade  County.  (Terence  T.  O'Connor.  Ph. 
D..  director  of  in-service  education,  Dade 
County  Public  Schools,  Miami.  Fla.) 

In  summary.  I  should  like  to  re-empha.size 
the  fact  that  I  endorse  the  program  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  valuable  to  the  Interns,  to 
the  community,  to  the  school  system,  and 
most  particularly  to  those  Individual  stu- 
d?nts  who  have  profited  not  only  academi- 
cally, but  socially  In  having  their  opinions  of 
themselves  altered.  (Mabel  E.  Ray.  super- 
visor of  elementary  education,  Worcester, 
Mass.l 

Basically.  Teacher  Corps  is  a  good  Idea 
and  can  render  a  great  service  in  areas 
similar  to  ours.  We  are  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  Appalachian  Area  and  some  might 
think  of  this  area  as  not  as  applicable  as 
West  Virginia  and  other  places  farther  North. 
This  small  mountain  covmty  has  a  high  per- 
centage of  drop-outs.  The  folks  are  in  what 
might  be  thougVit  of  as  a  c\it-off  area  far 
from  any  cities,  and  many  have  not  gone  out 
of  the  county.  We're  trying  to  help  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  1960  Census  shows  that  39  T  of  our 
pupils  come  from  homes  with  less  than  $2,000 
Income.  Our  recent  survey  shows  this  same 
condition  with  Income  rate  at  82.500.  In- 
flation and  higher  costs  put  these  folk  In 
about  the  same  condition. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Macon  County,  over 
a  mountain  about  3.400  feet,  roads  impass- 
able In  winter:  at  least  not  safe  for  bus 
travel,  and  30  miles  away;  we  have  Nantahala 
School  were  the  percentage  of  deprived  is 
bi'-r.  We'd  like  to  get  a  Teacher  Corps  team 
next  year  that  would  work  there  and  In  the 
Cowee  School  which  Is  closer  but  has  the 
need.  A  team  that  could  go  live  with  these 
folk  could,  in  our  opinion  do  a  lot  of  good. 
Give  me  some  Idea  of  the  prospects.  We 
have  not  made  any  effort  through  Western 
Carolina  College  which  directs  our  present 
team,  but  would  like  to  begin  some  plans. 
What  encouragement  can  Teacher  Corps  give 
us?  (Berry  Floyd,  administrative  assistant, 
Macon  County  Schools.  Franklin,  N.C.) 

We  feel  this  program  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial for  our  school  and  comniunlty.  We 
hope  that  this  program  can  continue  In  our 
community.  (PTA  president.  WlUard 
School.) 

Be  It  resolved  that  "ntle  V-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  created  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  whereas  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  Is  helping  to  revitalize  educa- 
tion in  low  income  areas  by  providing  finan- 
cial incentives  for  local  school  districts  to 
hire  teaching  personnel  and  whereas  the  au- 
thorization  for   the   Teacher    Corpc   expires 


June  30,  1967  and  whereas  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  been  hampered  by  a  meager  appropwla- 
tton  of  only  $7.5  million  dollars  during  fiscal 
year  1967  and  whereas  President  Johnson 
has  requested  legislation  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  National  Teacher  Corps,  there- 
fore be  it  resolved  that  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America  urge  Congress  to 
renew  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  to  make  substantial  In- 
creases In  Its  appropriation.  (Adopted  by 
the  National  Committee  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats. Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  ) 

In  spite  of  the  complications  which  we 
encountered  here  at  the  University  of  Wls- 
consln-Mllwatikee  in  the  initiation  of  our 
program  ar.d  Its  funding,  we  have  been  de- 
lighted to  be  associated  with  this  Important 
project.  Of  particular  significance.  In  my 
Judgment,  has  been  the  opportunity  which 
our  Teacher  Corps  program  has  provided  for 
close  University-Public  School  System  co- 
operation. Our  present  program  Includes 
Interns  working  In  both  the  Milwaukee  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  the  Racine  Public  School,^. 
The  program  has  provlde<l  a  means  by  which 
a  number  of  our  faculty  members  could  work 
closely  with  representatives  of  the  public 
schools  In  a  common  effort  to  Improve  the 
education  of  bovs  and  girls.  In  the  case  of 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  such  cooper- 
ation has  developed  to  a  point  where  the 
director  of  our  program  Is  on  a  Joint  appoint- 
ment with  the  Public  Schools.  Further,  a 
key  member  of  the  Public  School  staff,  re- 
cently retired,  has  Joined  our  .staff  and  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  relationships  between 
School  System  and  University. 

Another  important  contribution  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  can  be  found  In  Its 
emphasis  on  the  designing  of  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  to  meet  local  school  needs. 
Rather  than  detaching  preparation  programs 
from  the  realty  of  school  and  community  as 
Is  too  often  the  case  at  many  Institutions, 
this  program  has  emphasized  efforts  to  build 
In  prospective  teachers  a  sensitivity  to  com- 
munity problems  and  school  needs  and  to 
design  their  training  programs  to  effectively 
meet  those  problems  and  needs. 

Muc^  more  could  be  said  In  support  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  program  but  let  me  simply 
conclude  with  reaffirmation  of  our  enthu- 
siasm for  the  program  and  our  sincere  hope 
tliat  It  will  be  continued  and  expanded  In 
the  years  ahead.  If  there  are  ways  in  which 
this  office  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  In 
support  of  the  National  Teacher  Cori>s  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  us.  (George  W.  Dene- 
mark,  dean.  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school.  Every  day  it 
is  a  delight  to  be  with  them.  Whafs  going 
on  here  inspires  me  to  want  to  do  more. 
(Isaiah  Goodrich,  principal,  Ford  Road 
School.  Memphis,  Tenn.) 

They  (Corpsmen)  are  a  godsend.  We  have 
always  wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
individual  problems  of  our  children.  We 
can  do  It  now  through  the  Teacher  Corps 
team.  I  Just  wish  we  had  more  of  them. 
(A  classroom  teacher.  Ford  Road  School, 
Memphis,  Tenn.) 

In  the  process  of  learning  and  of  watching 
these  young  Interns  learn,  we  are  all  under- 
going a  creative  process.  We  older  teachers 
learn  from  the  Interns  by  seeing  In  a  fresh 
light  the  relationship  between  teacher  and 
child.  .  .  .  The  hardest  thing  to  put  over  to 
young  teachers  is  the  need  to  be  patient — 
with  both  the  children  and  his  profession. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  stress  this,  we  try 
to  be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  creative 
spirit  or  sense  of  urgency  and  need  for  ac- 
complishment. I  think  these  Interns  are 
well  balanced  In  their  perceptions  about 
teaching.  (Mrs.  Bertha  Johnson.  Teacher 
Corps  team  leader.  Ford  Road  School, 
Memphis,  Tenn.) 


The  Teacher  Corps  program  which  you 
direct  has.  I  feel,  tremendous  growth  po- 
tential, and  I  am.  indeed,  very  much  inter- 
ested In  doing  whatever  I  can  to  help  you 
achieve  Its  goal  of  excellence.  (John  M. 
Hyams.  division  of  compensatory  education, 
ESEA.  title  I.  Harrlsburg.  Pa  ) 

We  feel  that  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
Is  a  highly  successful  program  and  that  it 
will  be  a  great  help  in  alleviating  the  teacher 
shortage.  (C.  R.  Dale,  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Haywood  County  Schools,  Waynes- 
ville.  N.C.) 

Corps  members  are  teaching  habits  of 
mind  that  will  be  useful — curiosity,  open- 
mlndedness.- objectivity,  respect  for  evidence, 
and  the  capacity  to  think  critically.  (George 
W.  Lawson.  principal.  Savage-Golver  Ele- 
mentary School.   Sumpter,  S.C.) 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  creating  better  over- 
all learning  situations  for  pupils  at  Bates 
School.  (Matthew  O.  Ramsey,  principal. 
Bates  Junior  High  School,  Sumpter,  S.C.) 

Just  tremendous!  The  methods  and  prac- 
tices used  by  the  Interns  In  the  areas  of  read- 
ing and  music  are  innovative,  Interesting 
and  workable.  (E.  J.  Thompson,  principal. 
Stonehin  Elementary  School,  Sumpter,  S.C.) 

We  are  delighted  with  the  progress  of  our 
National  Teacher  Corps  people  In  this  area 
and  we  hope  that  Congress  will  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  for  continuation  of  the 
old  program  and  an  expansion  of  the  new. 
(Franklin  R.  Zeran.  dean.  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Oregon  State  University,  Corvallls, 
Oreg.) 

Because  the  National  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers represent  a  cross-section  of  our  society. 
and  have  a  continued  affiliation  with  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  we  in  Lowell 
believe  they  will  be  the  most  effective  agent 
for  change  In  our  schools.  We  therefore 
urge  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  or  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  serious  consideration  not  only 
to  the  continuation  of  the  NT  C.  program, 
but  also,  in  light  of  the  educational  needs 
of  our  society,  to  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. (Daniel  P.  Leahy,  National  Teacher 
Corps  Director  for  Liowell,  Memorial  Hall, 
Lowell,  Mass.) 
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REMARKS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY  OP  LABOR,  AND 
OTHERS,  AT  NLRB  VOTER  OB- 
SERVANCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  2  there  was  a  luncheon  observ- 
ance in  the  Capitol  of  the  25  millionth 
vote  cast  In  employee  elections  conducted 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  event  had  been  preceded  by  an 
Impressive  morning  ceremony  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  auditorium, 
which  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
and  others  who  gathered  to  note  that 
the  25  millionth  vote  had  been  symbol- 
ized in  the  person  of  Leonard  P.  Scheno, 
an  employee  of  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  tnis  point  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  addresses  made  at  that 
event,  Including  those  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Wirtz. 

Also  participating  In  the  ceremonies 
were  R.  S.  Reynolds.  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  board,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.;  Joseph 
P.  Molony.  vice  president  of  the  United 
Steel  workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO; 
J.  Herbert  HoUomon,  Acting  Under  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce,  and  members  of 
the  NLRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Frank  W.  McCuUoch,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board:  We  are  met  today  to 
celebrate  the  exercise  and  the  practice  of  a 
basic  freedom.  This  is  the  freedom  to  vote 
a  secret-ballot  election  to  determine  whether 
employees  choose  to  be  represented  by  a 
Union  for  collective  bargaining  with  their 
Employer. 

Until  Congress  In  1935  and  the  Supreme 
Court  spoke  in  1937  It  was  not  a  freedom 
clearly  protected  by  law.  Today  it  is  so  com- 
monplace but  so  fundamental  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel 
decided  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
five  millionth  vote  cast  in  the  Board  election 
with  these  ;pecial  ceremonies. 

We  are  deeply  gratiflea  for  the  responses  to 
our  invitation.  This  company  itself  is  a 
mark  of  the  distance  we  have  come.  There 
are  representatives  of  the  Congress  which 
created  the  Agency  and  reviews  its  work  and 
provides  its  funds,  of  the  Executive  which 
appoints  its  Members  and  its  General  Covin- 
sel.  of  the  Agency  Itself  which  carries  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress,  of  the  reviewing 
courts  without  whose  orders  our  orders  don't 
have  the  force  of  law.  and  most  importantly 
the  representatives  of  the  unions  and  the 
employers  who  with  their  employees  titlUze 
this  machinery  to  carry  out  the  Congres- 
sional purpose. 

It  Is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association  have  joined  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  in  supporting 
the  different   phases   of   today's   celebration 

Our  Congressional  participation  U  strictly 
bipartisan.  Everyone  says  the  lions  and  the 
lambs  are  lying  down  together  but  no  one 
says  which  Is  which.  We  have  thtis  come  a 
long  way  from  Memorial  Day  1937  in  Chi- 
cago when  I  saw  law  enforcement  officers' 
guns  blaze  at  workers  marching  for  recog- 
nition killing  ten  and  wounding  .scores,  or 
from  Flint,  Michigan  where  in  1937  I  hap- 
pened to  be,  when  employees  seeking  recog- 
nition violated  the  law  by  their  sitdown 
strike  and  now  200.000  elections  later  after 
25  million  votes  with  strikes  over  recognition 
cut  to  a  minor  fraction  of  their  former  level, 
with  elections  still  running  over  8.000  a  ye  ir 
with  over  a  half  million  voting  each  year, 
with  the  parties  working  out  consent  agree- 
ments In  75  to  80  percent  of  these  situations 
and  with  90  percent  of  the  eligible  employees 
voting,  the  orderly  process  of  the  secret-bal- 
lot election  has  become  the  norm. 

Our  Agency,  both  its  Wasliingtun  Staff  aiid 
Its  Indefatigable  regional  staffs  which  con- 
duct these  elections,  and  all  of  you  who  l.ive 
helped  to  build  thLs  tremendous  record  can 
take  great  pride  in  our  progress  on  the  road 
to  greater  industrial  democracy,  and  in  the 
collective  bargaining  that  now  covers  18  mil- 
lion men  and  women  and  vitally  affects  the 
wages  and  the  working  conditions  and  Job- 
security  of  millions  of  others.  We  are  closer 
to  the  goal  of  freedom  of  choice  and  the 
goal  of  a  broader  exercise  of  participation  by 
those  who  so  choose  in  shaping  their  working 
lives  and  we  are  together  vindicating  the 
underlying  faith  in  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  in  the  desirability  of 
human  relations  established  on  a  more  fra- 
ternal, cooperative  and  mutually  responsible 
basis.  The  Board  may  not  be  unlversally 
loved  but  Its  election  processes  seem  to  have 
won  the  support  of  all. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey:  To- 
day as  has  been  so  well  noted  in  these  cere- 
monies, we  mark  a  milestone  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Industrial  democracy  in  this  great 
democracy  of  ours,  and  with  us  who  has  al- 


ready been  introduced  and  presented  to  you 
is  Leonard  Scheno  and  his  lovely  family. 
He  is  a  maintenance  technician  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  he  is  here  because  as  has 
already  been  noted  the  ballot  that  he  cast 
symbolized  the  25  millionth  vote  in  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  election. 

Now  the  right  of  American  workers  to  a 
secret-ballot  election  to  decide  which  if  any 
union  will  represent  them  In  collective  bar- 
gaining was  affirmed  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935.  The  father  of  this 
l.mdmark  in  labor  legislation,  the  lat*  Sena- 
tor Robert  F  Wagner  of  New  York  said  these 
words.  "Democracy  cannot  work  unless  it  is 
honored  in  the  factory  as  well  as  in  the  poll- 
ing booth.  And  men  cannot  be  truly  free  in 
body  and  in  spirit  unless  their  freedom  ex- 
tends into  the  places  where  they  earn  their 
daily  bread" 

I  am  sure  we  all  recall  that  one  of  the 
mist  forceful,  dedicated,  devoted  champions 
o,  freedom  everywhere  and  particularly  of 
the  rights  and  the  freedoms  of  the  working 
man  was  the  late  Senator  Robert  Wagner. 
Hp  !kis  eurned  a  place  in  the  history  of  our 
country  that  will  live  fore.er  ns  a  champion 
01  people's  rights.  The  right  that  Mr.  Scheno 
has  exercised  is  now  Svi  commonplace  In 
America  that  we  seldom  e.en  talk  of  it.  The 
25  million  votes  cast  in  the;e  elections  Is  a 
figure  close  to  '3  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
of  today.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  1935  according  to  the  research  that 
was  done  for  these  remarks  held  31  elections. 
This  year  it  will  hold  about  8.000.  In  1935 
only  7.734  workers  voted.  This  year  more 
than  '2  million  will  vote. 

These  elections  have  helped  to  make  col- 
lective bargaining  work,  helped  to  make  col- 
lective bargaining  work  for  the  benefit  of 
labor,  and  of  management  and  of  every 
American,  indeed  of  the  nation.  It's  a  much 
happier  situation  today  where  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  a  product  of  negotiation 
and  collective  b.;rgaining.  all  made  possible 
by  elections  and  the  establishment  of  trade 
unions  as  the  legitimate  barg;;ining  agents. 
It  IS  a  much  happier  day  than  when  we  had 
violence  in  factories,  and  on  the  streets,  over 
the  working  conditions  of  th..se  who  were 
employed  in  industrial  life. 

Yes  these  elections  have  helped  to  reduce 
work  stoppages  which  cripple  our  national 
economy.  They  have  not  stopped  them  all 
but  they  have  made  a  decided  impact  For 
example,  the  percentage  of  workers  made  idle 
by  stoppages  in  1950  was  about  6.9  percent. 
Just  under  7  percent  last  year.  It  was  less 
than  half  of  that,  3.4,  in  1966.  which  is  an 
amazing  record  of  industrial  or  labor  man- 
agement peace. 

These  elections  have  helped  millions  of 
Americans  achieve  better  pay.  shorter  hours, 
safer  working  conditions,  and  greater  Job 
security.  They  have  helped  America  be  more 
l>rosperous  and  a  more  Jtist  society.  And 
they  have  helped  industry  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive by  assuring  greater  labor  stability. 
In  short  these  elections  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  have  helped  the  Amer- 
ican economy  achieve  three  decades  of  un- 
precedented growth. 

Srcretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz:  We 
are  all  here  to  recognize  an  ethic  which  Is 
Just  as  fundamental  as  any  in  the  whole 
principle  of  the  things  which  we  live  by. 
and  the  ethic  which  we  are  talking  about,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mechanics  of  voting, 
is  the  ethic  of  representation  .   .  . 

What  Section  7  did  was  to  recognize  one 
of  the  two  elements  of  that  truer  freedom 
which  permits  every  Individual  to  find  or  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  his  meaning  in 
a  crowded,  complex  world.  One  of  those 
two  elements  Is  equality  of  opportunity  for 
education.  The  other  element  is  equality 
of  representation. 

The  more  I  see  of  it,  all  the  others  can  be 
fitted    Into    second    place.    If    there    were 


equality  of  education  and  representation  in 
this  country,  if  there  were  equality  of  educa- 
tion and  representation  among  all  the 
I>eopIe  of  the  world.  I  would  not  worry  about 
any  other  freedoms  because  they  would  ail 
follow  from  those  two.  And  I  think  it  is 
true  tisually  that  where  one  Is  lacking  in  the 
person  of  an  individual  the  other  is  lackirg 
similarly.  And  I  think  It  is  true  that  either 
of  them  without  both  Isn't  very  much  good 
to  anybody  for  very  long.  These  differences 
are  the  two  characteristics  today,  which 
more  notably  than  any  others  distlngul.eh 
between  the  nations  of  the  world.  Those 
which  have  equality  of  opportunity  are  the 
more  anxious  to  learn  equality  of  represen- 
tation than  those  in  which  people  do  not 
have  sxich  opportunity. 

Within  America  it  is  these  two  character- 
istics more  than  any  others  which  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  advantaged  and  the 
disadvantaged  as  far  as  we.  ourselves,  are 
concerned  So.  I  find  emerging  today,  with 
the  starting  point  being  Section  7  of  the 
Act  of  1935,  one  of  the  two  cornerstones  of 
this  pure  democracy  I  find  emerging  a.i 
understanding  of  ourselves  and  an  under- 
standing of  freedom  which  Insists  that  v.e 
recognize  freedom  as  something  which  we 
must  look  behind  to  find  its  true  meanine. 
and  which  when  w«.  do  look  behind  it  dis- 
closes equality  of  representation  and  educa- 
tion as  the  two  things  upon  which  we  build 
what  we  really  mean  as  opportunity. 

So  we  mark  today  the  fact  that  25  million 
Americans  have  had  an  opportunity  for  the 
b.asic  right  of  representation  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had  And  we  say. 
those  few  of  us  from  outside  this  tradition 
of  yours,  who  have  come  here  as  guests,  our 
gratitude  to  the  members,  to  the  staff,  pres- 
ent and  past,  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  who  have  in  their  administra- 
tion of  this  law,  sometimes  under  great 
difficulty,  acted  with  the  courage  of  the 
Nation's  convictions   .   .    . 

Honorable  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative. Ohio:  Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary, 
distinguished  platform  guests  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  shall  make  only  a  very  fe'.v 
comments  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  whiie 
it  is  true  Mr.  Kcyserling  that  you  and  my 
father  and  some  others  here,  may  not  have 
agreed  on  all  the  points  I  am  sure  that  t!,e 
secret  ballot  is  one  point  upon  which  my 
father  would  have  fought  bled  and  died  at 
any   lime  the  question   was  raised. 

Tiie  progress  th:'.t  has  been  made  I  ani  sure 
is  not  solely  due  to  this  but  certainly  it  is 
a  keystone  and  a  keystone  which  we  should 
never  forget  which  will  I  am  sure  remain 
in  our  law  and  should  always  remain  in  oxir 
law  as  a  most  important  principle  which  was 
established  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  was 
carried  forward  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  do  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  here  today 
And  I  felt  I  certainly  should  be  so  for  I 
know  that  if  my  father  were  alive  he  would 
be  here  and  I  hope  saying  about  what  I  ha-.c 
said.     Thank  you. 

Leon  Kcyserling.  Economift  ■  So  much  lias 
been  said  about  the  contribution  of  the  Wa>^- 
ner  Act  to  our  political  freedoms  and  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes  but 
I  would  not  want  to  overlook  its  most  im- 
portant function  which  was  economic  in  na- 
ture. There  were  reforms  and  there  were  re- 
covery measures  during  the  New  Deal,  ar.d 
the  primary  value  of  the  reforms  was  the  ef- 
fect that  they  had  upon  otu-  economic  per- 
formance after,  unfortunately.  World  War  11 
provided  the  galvanizing  force  for  complete 
recovery. 

The  Wagner  Act  In  Its  history  and  the 
thoughts  of  Its  author  and  sponsor.  Senator 
Wagner,  and  the  events  of  the  times  were 
primarily  an  effort  to  redress  imbalances  in 
the  economy  which  had  occurred  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  great  depression,  and  which 
were  occurring  again  under  the  National  Re- 
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covery  Act  In  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  by  bringing  a  more  effective,  more  rec- 
ognized and  more  confident  force  to  bear  as 
a  third  balance  wheel,  aa  against  the  balance 
wheel  of  government,  with  the  balance  wheel 
of  responsible  Industry  In  assuring  a  Just  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  product  which 
would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  workers  but 
be  beneficial  to  their  employers  and  to  their 
government  and  to  what  are  now  two  hun- 
dred million  Americans. 

This  was  the  signal  contribution  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  and  I  honestly  believe,  I  hope 
Without  any  prldefulnees.  that  the  Wagner 
Act,  more  than  any  other  single  measure 
which  has  since  been  enacted  was  a  corner- 
stone of  the  greater  prosperity,  the  greater 
stability,  as  well  as  the  greater  economic  Jus- 
tice, and  the  greater  economic  freedom  which 
we  have  since  enjoyed. 

Actina  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  J. 
Herbert  Hollomon:  The  25  millionth  vote  we 
celebrate  today  testifies  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  Job  you  of  the  NLRB  have  done  In  making 
democracy  work.  But  that  figure  alone  does 
not  fully  describe  the  scope  of  your  achieve- 
ment. You  have  had  effect  on  labor- 
management  relations  and  on  the  peace  of 
the  labor  movement  and  the  biislness  rela- 
tions for  decades. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  NLRB,  there  was  an 
average  80  "n  vote  of  participation  rate. 
Skeptics  might  have  assumed  that  this  was 
due  mainly  to  the  novelty  of  Insuring  em- 
ployees' free  choice,  with  employees,  or  per- 
haps to  the  rancor  and  bitterness  that  too 
often  characterized  labor-management  rela- 
tions In  the  mld-thlrtles.  But  during  the 
last  year  when  the  Board  held  no  less  than 
8,324  elections  compared  to  31  that  first  year, 
the  average  vote  of  participation  rate  was  a 
remarkable  90';,  with  a  half  million  voters 
going  to  the  pwlllng  places.  Compare  this 
with  62";;.  of  eligible  voters  who  cared  enough 
to  cast  a  ballot  In  the  last  national  election. 

Moreover,  as  a  direct  result  of  democracy's 
leavening  effects,  the  rancor  and  the  bitter- 
ness that  was  commonplace  In  the  thirties 
has  largely  disappeared  from  the  Industrial 
scene.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Identified  a  pressing  need  and  provided  an 
effective  means  for  meeting  It.  Just  how 
effective  the  Act  has  been  can  be  seen 
through  the  fact  that  In  1935  almost  half  the 
labor  disputes  In  the  nation  were  over  union 
recognition  and  the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
g.-vnlze.  In  1965  union  recognition  was  a  fac- 
tor In  Strikes  Involving  le-ss  than  3/100  of 
1  '^r  of  the  man  days  worked. 

Obviously  Industrial  democracy  works,  and 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  society  at  large. 
The  ballot  box  has  established  a  new  basis 
for  Industrial  relations  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  has  helped  create  conditions  In 
which  each  union  In  the  labor  movement  can 
become  a  vital  and  responsible  force  because 
Its  survival  depends  upon  Its  membership 
and  not  on  the  sponsorship  of  government  or 
business  or  some  other  more  powerful  group 
of  employers. 

The  ballot  box  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  healthy  climate  for  stable  labor 
relations  based  on  dignity  and  security.  Out 
of  this  relationship  mutual  efforts  to  solve 
common  problems  with  technological  change 
and  economic  growth  have  become  Increas- 
ingly effective  It  Is  certainly  no  coincidence 
that  the  nation's  Industrial  growth  and  pros- 
perity have  as  Mr.  Keyserllng  said,  advanced 
virtually  hand  in  hand  with  the  growing  de- 
gree of  labor  management  cooperation  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  I  think  that  the  prime 
c.italyst  of  our  economic  progress  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  enlightened  coopera- 
tion of  labor  and  management  In  the  pursuit 
of  their  common  goal  of  economic  better- 
ment in  which  all  can  share. 

To  put  It  another  way,  without  labor  man- 
agement coop>eratlon  we  most  definitely 
would  not^  have  been  able  to  reach  the  level 
of  national  prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 


Judge  J.  Warren  Madden,  Senior  Judge, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims:  The  occasion  for  this 
reunion  Is  the  celebration  of  the  casting  of 
the  25  millionth  ballot  in  the  long  series  of 
Labor  Board  elections.  The  fact  that  this 
mantle  fell  upon  the  particular  voter  who 
Is  here  today  was,  of  course,  completely  ac- 
cidental. It  Is  not  Inappropriate  for  me  to 
tell  him  that  my  appointment  In  1935  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Labor  Board  was 
similarly  accidental.  The  occasion  of  today's 
celebration  Is  evidence  of  the  continuity  and 
permanence  of  an  institution  which  started 
thirty-two  years  ago  without  much  prospect 
even  of  survival.  But  It  embodied  a  truly 
magnificent  combination  of  purposes,  those 
of  enabling  working  people  to  have  more  of 
the  material  advantages  of  a  good  life  and 
also  have  the  Independence  and  self-respect 
which  derives  from  knowledge  that  one  does 
not  stand  alone  and  Insignificant  In  his  deal- 
ing with  the  vital  problems  of  his  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

The  Act  was  a  long  step  forward  In  the 
extension  of  civil  liberties  to  millions  of  our 
population. 

In  the  1937  Labor  Board  decisions  estab- 
lishing the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
labor  relations  because  of  their  effect  up)on 
Interstate  commerce  were  the  germs  of  Ideas 
which  Congress  made  use  of  in  drafting  Its 
history-making  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  Act  was  promptly  and  unanimously 
held  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus  Sen- 
ator Wagner's  objectives  of  bringing  material 
benefits  and  social  Justice  to  more  and  more 
of  our  population  have  again  been  advanced 
In  a  manner  which  would  have  had  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  great  Senator, 
had  he  been  alive  In  1964. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  no 
statute  In  American  history  has  so  com- 
pletely fulfilled  its  Intended  objectives  as 
has  the  Wagner  Act.  It  Is  the  principal 
architect  of  our  incredibly  affluent  society, 
and  h:is  Importantly  extended  civil  liberties. 
Those  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to  keep 
the  project  alive  when  It  was  young  and  weak 
and  Its  survival  was  In  peril,  and  all  of  those 
who  have  followed  and  have  administered 
the  Act  with  dedicated  fidelity  and  integ- 
rity are  entitled  to  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  Act  Is  a  fitting  monument  to  a  great 
American. 

Arnold  Ordman.  General  Counsel.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board:  We  of  the  NLRB 
have  a  bias,  an  admitted  bias — and  a  strong 
bias — In  favor  of  the  resolution  of  repre- 
sentation disputes  by  the  technique  of  free 
and  democratic  elections.  Our  history,  our 
training,  our  tradition,  our  experience  and 
the  statute  Itself  support  that  bias.  Our 
resort  to  alternative  method.s  of  determining 
representation  of  employees  Is  reluctant  and 
we  Invoke  It  only  where  conduct  of  the 
parties  has  destroyed  or  impaired  the  validity 
of  the  favored  election  route. 

We  take  pride,  and  you  can.  too.  In  the 
fact  that  resort  to  all  these  alternative  meth- 
ods Is  still  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  activity  In 
this  entire  area.  We  take  pride  In  the  high 
degree  of  voter  participation  In  our  elections. 
Ninety  percent  of  those  eligible  to  cjtst  votes 
In  our  elections  do  cast  them.  But  It  would 
be  remiss  of  me  not  to  give  credit  to  the 
hundreds  and  over  the  years  I  guess  thou- 
sands, of  dedicated  men  and  women  in  our 
Agency  who,  without  regard  to  time,  place, 
weather,  physical  Inconvenience  or  hard- 
ship, brought  the  polling  place  to  the  voter. 
This  does  not  detract  In  any  measure  from 
the  tribute  due  the  inspiring  leadership 
which  this  Agency  has  enjoyed  throughout 
the  years  starting  with  Judge  Madden.  And 
in  this  connection  and  in  this  frame  of  ref- 
erence, I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  newest 
member,  Sam  Zagoria,  who  is  the  driving 
force  behind  today's  program. 

And  finally,  let  me  pay  tribute  also  to 
those  representatives  of  management  and 
labor — many  of  them  are  here  today — those 


repreaentatlvee  of  management  and  labor— 
and  they  are  the  overwhelming  majority  In 
both  groupe — who  have  embraced  and  sup- 
ported this  magnificent  experiment  in  in- 
dustrial democracy.  Without  their  coopera- 
tion, the  achievement  we  are  celebrating  to- 
day could  not  have  happened. 

Now  others.  I  am  sure,  will  more  elo- 
quently, and  certainly  with  more  detach- 
ment, narrate  the  progress  we  have  made 
from  the  often  bloody,  sometimea  fatal  epi- 
sodes, which  marked  labor  relations  in  the 
latter  decades  of  the  last  century  and  the 
early  decades  of  this  century.  We  aren't 
wholly  without  disorder  or  malfunctions  In 
our  industrial  order  today,  but  against  the 
panorama  even  of  recent  history  we  have 
much  for  which  to  be  grateful. 

L.et  me  bid  you  welcome  again  In  our  Joint 
tribute  to  what  I  deem  another  chapter,  a 
thrilling  chapter  In  the  history  of  our  un- 
folding democracy. 

John  A.  Penello.  NLRB  Regional  Director, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  implementing  the  representation 
procedure  of  the  NLRB  we  brought  to  a  seg- 
ment of  our  democracy  the  secret  ballot  and 
a  fulfillment  of  a  democratic  promise  to  a 
section  of  the  country  that  for  a  hundred 
years  had  been  denied  a  secret  ballot.  .  .  . 
Another  satisfaction  I  have  had  ...  Is  In 
discerning  in  the  faces  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  come  to  vote  in 
( NLRB )  elections  .  .  .  the  sense  of  deep  satis- 
faction .  .  .  that  Is  In  their  power  with  their 
little  pencils  and  little  pieces  of  paper  to  de- 
cide the  issue,  and  I  think  that  in  that 
moment  no  matter  how  humble  the  voter's 
surroundings,  no  matter  how  humble  a  man 
he  may  be,  he  feels  in  that  moment  that  he  Is 
Indeed  a  very  lmp>ortant  man,  and  you  know. 
I  think  he  really  Is  .  .  . 


THE  VALUE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEBATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
March  1967  Issue  of  the  NEA  Journal 
there  appeared  a  very  short  statement 
by  Richard  D.  Alderfer,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  speech,  at  A.  D.  Eisen- 
hower Senior  High  School,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  on  the  value  of  high  school  debate. 

I  recall  with  great  pleasure  my  own 
early  participation  in  this  valuable  dis- 
cipline and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Alderfer's  comments  outlining  the 
values  of  the  discipline. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Value  of  High  School  Debate 

I  believe  that  high  school  debate  training 
contributes  much  to  the  school,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  nation.  It  does  so  by  pre- 
paring articulate  citizens  who  are  able  to 
analyze  the  complicated  Issues  of  the  day. 
organize  their  thoughts  on  those  Issues,  and 
express  themselves  clearly  when  faced  with 
the  question,  "What  do  you  think  about 
.  .  .  ?" 

Ralph  L.  Towne,  debate  director  at  Tem- 
ple University,  Philadelphia,  expresses  it  this 
way.  "In  such  a  development  of  Ideas,  the 
values  can  go  all  the  way  from  making  good 
and  lasting  friendships  for  the  students  to 
making  them  much  wiser  members  of  society. 
Bind  either  is  worthwhile!" 

His  thoughts  reflect  those  of  debate  In- 
structors throughout  the  nation  who  have 
promoted  debate  by  organizing  debate  soci- 
eties at  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  Stu- 
dents have  more  opportunities  to  debate 
today  than  at  any  other  time  In  the  fifteen 
years   since   I    became   a   debate   coach.     In 
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addition  to  the  established  programs  of  larger 
schools,  many  senior  high  echoola  and  some 
Junior  high  schools,  even  those  with  a  lim- 
ited ntimber  of  students,  are  beginning  to 
offer  and  support  school  debate  activities. 

One  reason  that  school  ofllcials  are  incT«a8- 
Ingly  ready  to  support  debate  is  that  It  com- 
mands general  respect.  Businessmen  and 
professional  men  as  well  as  teachers  realize 
the  importance  of  preparing  students — the 
future  leaders  of  their  community  and  na- 
tion— to  research  both  sides  of  an  issue,  eval- 
uate the  facts,  and  come  to  a  sensible  con- 
clusion. 

Why.  then,  is  debate  still  missing  in  so 
many  schools?  One  of  the  two  most  com- 
mon excuses  given  is  that  there  Is  no  quail- 
fled  teacher  who  can  handle  it.  The  other 
18  that  no  qualified  teacher  wishes  to  add 
extra  duties  to  his  already  demanding  sched- 
ule without  compensation. 

The  first  reason  appears  Invalid.  Many 
of  today's  teachers  have  taken  at  least  a 
required  basic  speech  course  in  college.  Such 
a  course  usually  Includes  not  only  public 
speaking  but  also  research  procedures  and 
methods  of  reasoning,  both  basic  components 
of  debate.  This  background  is  a  starting 
point,  and  state  and  national  speech  orga- 
nizations make  available  the  necessary  ma- 
terial to  help  an  inexperienced  teacher  start 
a  program. 

Naturally,  If  the  school  has  a  certificated 
speech  teacher,  that  teacher  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty organizing  a  debate  course. 

The  second  problem  can  be  solved,  in  my 
opinion,  by  paying  a  teacher  for  his  work  as 
debate  coach.  Many  high  school  debate 
coaches  get  a  stipend  ranging  from  $200  to 
$600  a  year. 

Debate  has  survived  many  centuries  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  responsible 
people  want  to  express  themselves  clearly  on 
the  Issues  which  confront  them. 

Richard  D.  Alderfer, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Speech,  A.  D. 
Eisenhower      Senior      High       School, 
Norristown,  Pa. 
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UNREST  ON  THE  FARM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  today  in  a  turmoil  reminiscent  of  the 
1920's  and  the  early  1930's  when  the 
Nonpartisan  League  and  the  Farmers 
Holiday  Association  mushroomed  and 
became  leaders  of  a  discontented  farm 
people. 

The  agricultural  income  situation  has 
Improved  some  in  the  past  6  years.  Sur- 
pluses have  been  worked  ofif.  Total  net 
farm  Income  in  1966  was  $16.1  billion 
compared  to  $12  billion  in  1960.  Income 
per  farm  at  1966  prices  was  up  from 
♦3,308  to  $4,660.  A  considerable  part  of 
that  increase  was  a  consequence  of  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  farms  from 
3,956,000  farms  on  January  1,  I960,  to 
3,176.000  farms  on  January  1,  1967,  and 
the  fact  that  the  farm  income  pie  was 
divided  among  about  20  percent  fewer 
farmers. 

Considering  these  farm  income  gains 
many  people  are  puzzled  and  corifused 
by  the  withholding  of  milk  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, by  the  "Stop  Buying"  movement 
endorsed  by  the  NaUonal  Farmers  Union 
convention  In  Oklahoma  City  recently, 
by  the  "Parity  or  Plow"  banner  raised 
by  some  Kansas  and  Colorado  wheat- 
BTOwers,  by  the  new  surge  of  protest 
against  meat  and  dairy  Imports,  low  egg 
Pnces.  weak  lamb  and  mutton  markets. 
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and  a  dozen  other  specific  commodity 
complaints. 

Some  observers  wonder  why  farmers 
are  not  rejoicing  over  the  elimination 
of  the  surpluses.  Why  are  they  not  cele- 
brating the  improvement  in  total  net 
farm  income?  Why  the  tmrest?  Why 
the  demonstrations  In  the  agricultural 
areas? 

The  answer  Is  not  difficult  to  find  If 
one  looks  below  the  surface. 

It  is  because  tens  of  thousands  of 
farmers  are  still  going  broke,  or  closing 
out  before  going  completely  broke. 

It  is  because  the  country  newspapers 
right  now  are  filled  with  closing-out  sale 
advertisements  and  the  voices  of  auc- 
tioneers are  husky  from  conducting  farm 
auctions. 

It  is  because  farmers  are  being  asked 
to  accept  a  per  capita  Income  that  is 
one- third  less  than  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

It  is  because  farming  is  so  economi- 
cally imattractive  that  young  people  are 
refusing  to  get  Into  it.  The  average  age 
of  farmers  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
now  stands  in  the  middle  fifties.  Farm- 
ers are  Increasingly  only  those  who  are 
trapped  in  agriculture  by  advancing 
years,  training,  and  investment. 

It  is  because  the  price  of  everything 
the  farmer  buys  keeps  going  up  year 
after  year  whereas  his  prices  are  below 
the  level  of  20  years  ago. 

It  is  because  after  years  of  hardship 
and  low  income  attributed  to  surpluses, 
with  the  surpluses  now  gone,  the  farm- 
ers are  being  asked  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction without  any  increase  in  Income. 
Farm  prices  have  declined  from  82 
percent  of  parity  in  February  1966,  to 
74  percent  of  parity  in  February  1967. 
They  declined  1  percent,  but  less  than  a 
full  point  on  the  parity  Index  in  March. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  pre- 
dicting that  if  the  producers  work 
harder,  produce  more  wheat  and  rice 
and  feed  grains,  risk  more  capital — pro- 
vided they  can  raise  it — if  they  stay 
in  their  fields  and  their  dairy  bams 
longer  hours,  if  the  weather  stays  favor- 
able and  there  are  no  early  freezes,  if 
the  drought  and  winds  do  not  kill  their 
crop  in  the  Great  Plains,  and  if  a  score 
of  other  factors  work  out  favorably — 
they  may  be  able  to  keep  their  incomes 
in  1967  standing  still,  and  not  declining. 
An  Iowa  State  University  economist 
thinks  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
•view  is  overly  optimistic;  that  farm  in- 
come will  fall  5  to  8  percent  this  year 
regardless  of  Increased  output. 

There  Is  no  hope  offered  anywhere 
that  if  total  production  goes  up  as  re- 
quested, the  farmers'  net  income  will 
take  another  step  up  from  the  inade- 
quate level  at  which  it  still  remained  in 
1966. 

Back  in  the  1930's,  in  the  New  Deal 
era  when  we  adopted  the  parity  price 
concept  in  agriculture,  there  were  a  few 
of  the  so-called  sons  of  the  wild  jack- 
ass who  opposed  the  parity  formula  im- 
der  consideration  because  100  percent 
of  parity  price  'would  only  produce  a  per 
capita  farm  income  of  about  60  to  65 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  capi- 
ta income.  They  were  radicals;  the 
more  conservative  elements  felt  that  the 


parity  price  formula  proposed  would  be 
adequate  to  keep  farmers  contented  and 
was  enough.  The  60  to  65  percent  of 
per  capita  parity  of  income  concept  was 
adopted.  We  have  revised  the  "old  par- 
ity price  formula  some.  It  has  been  re- 
duced on  some  key  commodities.  Parity 
price  for  corn  today,  for  Instance,  would 
be  $2  per  bushel  based  on  the  original 
1910-14  parity  base,  but  the  revisions 
have  brought  parity  for  com  down  to 
$1.60  per  bushel,  and  the  farmers  are 
not  getting  even  that  for  corn. 

Overall,  farmers  were  getting  74  per- 
cent of  revised  parity  In  the  market  in 
February  of  this  year— 74  percent  of  a 
price  formula  that  would  give  them  60 
or  65  percent  of  per  capita  Income  parity. 
They  were  getting  a  little  more — 5  or  6 
percent — in  payments.  They  are  not 
content  with  it,  and  in  my  Judgment  they 
are  doing  this  Nation  a  service  in  sound-- 
ing  off  about  it. 

Those  hotheads  who  resort  to  violence 
are  doing  a  disseirlce  to  agriculture.  I 
deplore  it  and  every  responsible  farm 
leader  deplores  it.  But  here  in  Washing- 
ton, we  cannot  shrug  off  all  responsibility 
for  the  deep  frustration  and  discontent 
that  produce  these  outbreaks. 

We  clearly  recognized  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  farmers  last  year  when  we 
passed  unanimously  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion I  proposed  with  the  support  of  more 
than  40  other  Senators  instructing  all 
agencies  of  the  Grovemment  to  forgo  any 
actions  which  would  keep  farm  prices 
from  rising  to  parity.  The  Senate  re- 
indorsed  the  parity  price  objective  which 
is  written  into  the  laws  of  our  coimtrj-. 
But  this  year,  when  I  Introduced  S. 
7,  to  lift  the  level  of  wheat  and  feed  grain 
Income  of  farmers  a  little— to  provide  65 
cents  per  bushel  export  certificates  on 
35  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  and  to  raise 
the  support  for  com  just  9  cents  a  bushel 
to  90  percent  of  revised  parity— I  was 
accused  in  some  quarters  of  proposing 
the  unattainable. 

Senator  Mn^xoN  Young's  proposal  to 
lift  wheat  price  assurances  to  $2  per 
bushel  average — less  than  80  percent  of 
parity — has  been  characterized  in  some 
quarters  in  the  same  way.  So  has  the 
bill  by  Senators  BtraDicK,  Metcalf,  and 
others  to  add  a  25-cent  export  certificate 
to  the  return  for  all  wheat  not  given 
domestic  marketing  certificates. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  earnest  about 
the  objectives  of  S.  7,  as  I  know  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
the  other  States  are  in  earnest.  Ever>- 
one  of  us  believes  that  the  producers  who 
have  made  this  Nation  both  the  best  and 
most  economically  fed  Nation  in  world 
history  are  entitled  to  just  compensation 
and  they  are  not  getting  it.  Farmers 
overall  were  doing  better  in  1966  than 
in  the  middle  and  late  fifties,  when  140,- 
000  to  150,000  a  year  were  closing  out. 
But  they  are  still  going  broke  by  thou- 
sands— 101,000  in  1963.  97,000  in  1964, 
122,000  in  1965,  and  82,000  last  year— or 
hanging  on  to  the  land  by  living  on 
depreciation  and  other  forms  of  capital. 
Farm  debt  is  rising.  The  head  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  told  the 
National  Farmers  Union  convention  last 
week  that  the  farm  credit  agencies  have 
loaned  $87  billion  to  farmers  during  their 
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entire  existence  and  that  $8.2  billion  of 
it  was  loaned  last  year — 1966. 

This  farm  credit  is  not  all  going  into 
farm  enlargement  and  new  mtichinery 
to  keep  up  with  technological  advances. 
Some  of  it  is  going  into  current  living 
expense.  There  is  some  basis  in  fact  for 
the  story  told  at  a  recent  farm  meeting 
about  the  farmer  who,  when  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  he  should  inherit  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  replied:  'I  reckon  I  would 
just  go  on  farming  as  long  as  it  lasted." 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  in  agri- 
culture is  an  expression  of  protest 
against  what  farmers  believe  is  public 
and  Federal  acceptance  of  current  low 
price  and  income  levels  as  the  best  we 
can  do;  a  protest  against  the  philosophy 
that  there  is  room  in  agriculture  for 
only  a  million  farmers,  so  capitalized 
and  equipped  that  they  can  get  along 
at  price  levels  below  the  prices  being 
paid  for  farm  products  in  1947 — 20  years 
ago. 

It  cannot  be  done. 

There  have  been  technological  ad- 
vances in  industry.  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  been  automated.  But  the  prices 
farmers  have  to  pay  for  the  products  of 
modern,  automated,  industrial  plants  are 
not,  and  have  not,  remained  constant. 

The  tractor  which  cost  a  farmer  $1,910 
in  1947  cost  him  $3,900  on  December  15, 
1966.  The  gasoline  which  cost  20.3  cents 
per  gallon  in  1947  now  costs  27.7  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  milking  machine  which  cost  $97 
20  years  ago  now  costs  $155,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  most  dairy  farmers  have 
been  required  to  invest  $4,000  or  more  in 
bulk  milk  refrigerating  and  handling 
systems  in  the  past  two  decades  to  keep 
their  milk  eligible  for  class  I  markets. 

The  price  of  iron  pipe  which  was  25 
cents  a  foot  in  1947  is  now  47  cents  per 
foot.  The  price  of  a  three-tine  pitch- 
fork in  1947  was  $1.73  and  they  cost 
$4.76  now. 

The  only  segment  of  our  economy 
which  has  been  expected  to  live  on  lower 
prices  and  pay  higher  costs  has  been  ag- 
riculture. It  has  been  asked  to  pay  more 
and  more  for  the  inputs  but  to  pass  on 
as  savings  any  gain  it  may  have  achieved 
in  productivity  and  technology. 

There  are  780.000  farm  houses  in  rural 
America  today,  emptied  since  January  1, 
1960 — over  110,000  a  year  of  them — 
which  attest  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  living  in  agriculture  at  1947  farm  prices 
and  1967  farm  costs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Con- 
gressman PoAGE,  has  said,  we  are  asking 
farmers  to  equip  their  farms  with  expen- 
sive 20th-century  equipment,  but  to  ac- 
cept 19th-century  prices. 

Farmers  are  entitled  to  1967  prices  for 
the  commodities  they  produce,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  press  both  for  administrative  ac- 
tions and  for  legislation — including  the 
enactment  of  S.  7  to  raise  their  income 
on  wheat  and  feed  grains — just  as  effec- 
tively as  I  am  able,  knowing  as  I  do  it 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  body  are  in 
agreement  that  100  percent  of  parity  is 
the  proper  farm  price  goal. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  under  exist- 
ing authorities  in  present  farm  laws  to 
raise  farm  income. 


The  National  Farmers  Union  recently 
published  a  study  indicating  that,  with 
maximum  price  supports  authorized  un- 
der existing  law,  farm  income  could  be 
increased  as  much  as  $4.5  billion. 

Not  all  of  those  increases  are  immedi- 
ately feasible,  but  there  are  substantial 
improvements  in  farm  income  possible 
now  without  the  enactment  of  further 
legislation. 

Departments  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  be  very  help- 
ful, if  they  would.  The  Department  of 
Defense  could  confine  its  purchases  of 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton  to  U.S.  pro- 
duction. It  could  start  using  butterfat 
instead  of  substitutes  in  Vietnam, 
strengthening  the  market  and  reducing 
the  quantities  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  had  to  buy  in  price  sup- 
port operations. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  unfortunately  has  had  no  farm- 
oriented  member  in  recent  years,  might 
well  review  the  propriety  of  its  policy  of 
demanding  a  freeze  on  subparity  farm 
prices. 

Discontent  in  agriculture  is  not  going 
to  subside  until  we  end  exploitation  of 
our  agricultural  producers  and  make 
them  full,  100  percent  of  parity  partners 
in  our  affluent  society:  until  we  quit  mak- 
ing them  the  .scapegoats  of  every  attempt 
to  control  inflation,  and  until  we  recog- 
nize that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
soi  t  of  returns  as  the  rest  of  our  citizens 
on  capital,  and  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

Tliere  is  far  more  than  discontented 
farmers  involved  in  low  farm  prices. 

Rural  communities  are  immediately 
involved;  their  economies  deteriorate 
with  the  inadequate  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmers.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
the  Lemmon,  S.  Dak.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  found  that  for  evei-y  nine 
faim  closeout  sales  there  is  one  business 
closure  in  town.  This  does  not  include 
the  doctors,  the  dentists,  the  lawyers — 
the  professional  people  and  service  es- 
tablishment workers — who  are  forced  to 
move  on  but  can  seldom  stop  at  the 
medium  sized  towns  and  cities  because 
they,  too,  are  undergoing  a  decline  in  all 
agribu.siness  activities. 

Ultimately,  inadequate  farm  income  is 
reaching  back  to  the  largest  urban  areas 
in  America,  which  feel  both  an  influx  of 
migrants  and  a  decline  in  demand  for 
their  industrial  products. 

The  sooner  this  Nation  starts  thinking 
again  of  achieving  full  parity  prices  for 
farmers,  the  better  off  we  all  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register  of  March  19,  1967, 
discussing  "Fann  Discontent"  and  an 
article  from  the  March  20,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  the  same  subject,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 

Mar.  19.  1967] 

Farm   Discontent 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  Is  con- 
ducting a  "mlllc  withholding  operation."  try- 
ing to  persuade  dairymen  to  dump  their 
milk  in  order  to  bargain  for  higher  prices. 


The  National  Farmers  Union  Is  conducting  a 
"nationwide  voluntary  moratorium"  on  pur- 
chases of  farm  machinery  and  automobiles 
to  protest  the  rise  In  farm  costs  In  relation 
to  prices  of  farm  products.  The  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  recently  sent  a  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington to  complain  about  the  decline  in 
prices  of  farm  products  and  the  rise  In  farm 
costs. 

What's  going  on  here? 

Farm  income  rose  to  a  new  high  In  1966. 
The  net  Income  of  farm  operators  advanced 
to  a  national  total  of  $16  billion,  compared 
with  $15  billion  the  year  before.  Net  income 
averaged  nearly  $5,000  per  farm,  as  against 
$4,500  in  1965.  Income  per  person  of  the 
farm  population  was  $1,731  In  1966,  a  rise 
from  $1,563  In  1965,  and  amounted  to  66 
per  cent  of  the  Income  per  person  of  the  non- 
farm  population,  compared  with  63  per  cent 
In  1965. 

The  fact  that  average  Income  of  farm 
people  Is  still  only  two-thirds  that  of  non- 
farm  people  Is  the  result  of  the  large  number 
of  families  living  on  small.  Inadequate  farms. 
Agriculture  still  harbors  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  national  poverty  problem. 

But  for  the  full-scale  commercial  farmers 
grossing  $20,000  a  year  or  more,  they  never 
had  It  so  good  as  In  1966.  And  It  Is  these 
folks  who  belong  to  farm  organizations  that 
are  protesting.  City  dwellers  may  write  this 
off  as  chronic  farmer  complaining,  but  It  is 
more  than  that. 

Farmers  have  been  watching  their  prices 
sag  sharply  since  the  middle  of  last  year, 
while  the  prices  of  the  things  they  buy  have 
been  staying  up.  The  parity  Index  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (ratio  between 
prlcee  received  and  prices  paid)  declined  from 
82  In  February,  1966  to  74  In  February,  1967 
Livestock  prices  and  most  crop  prices  are 
down. 

The  euphoria  of  last  summer,  when  propa- 
ganda about  the  world  food  shortage  and 
the  rising  demand  for  America's  farm  output 
was  at  a  peak,  has  dampened  considerably. 
The  good  feeling  about  the  end  of  the  sur- 
pluses of  grains  has  turned  to  a  feeling  of 
concern  about  the  future.  Farmers  have  be- 
come more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
surplus  capacity  problem  has  not  been 
washed  away  Just  by  the  disappearance  ot 
the  grain  surpluses  above  ground. 

A  year  ago  there  was  much  talk  about  do- 
ing away  with  the  federal  farm  commodity 
programs  for  adjusting  supplies  and  sup- 
porting prices.  The  American  Farm  Bure.iu 
again  Is  proposing  to  do  this  through  a  bill 
In  Congress  Introduced  by  Representative 
Thomas  Curtis  (Rep.  Mo.).  However,  that 
Idea  may  not  be  so  popular  now,  Judging  by 
the  concern  expressed  by  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  recently. 

Department  of  Agriculture  economists  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  the  surplus  prospects 
for  the  years  ahead.  They  consulted  econo- 
mists at  leading  universities.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  net  farm  Income  would  de- 
cline by  about  $5  billion,  or  one-third,  from 
now  to  1970  If  federal  farm  programs  were 
attandoned.  Prices  of  corn  would  fall  to  70 
cents  a  bushel,  and  livestock  prices  would 
drop  10  per  cent. 

Farmers  are  not  Just  being  perverse.  They 
have  long  memories,  and  the  recent  price 
declines  have  brought  back  some  of  the  more 
unpleasant  ones. 

(From  U.S.   News  &  Worid  Report.  M.ir.  20, 

19671 
Where  Low  Prices  Are  Caitsinc  Trovble  fob 
Johnson 

(Talk  of  revolt  Is  rumbling  through  the 
farm  States.  It  comes  on  the  heels  of  fann- 
ers' best  year  In  a  long  time. 

( Now  prices  have  dropped  and  farmers  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  they  have  become  the 
victims  of  a  cheap-food  policy.) 

Chicago.— A  cloud  of  discontent,  portend- 
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ing  trouble  for  President  Johnson  and  the 
Democrats  In  1968,  Is  spreading  across  the 
prairies  of  mld-Amerlca. 

The  approach  of  spring  and  a  new  planting 
season  finds  farmers  Increasingly  bitter  about 
gagging  farm  prices,  soaring  farm  costs,  and 
a  rising  tide  of  farm  products  Imported  from 
abroad. 

Prices  for  farm  products  have  been  falling 
virtually  across  the  board. 

The  chart  on  this  page  tells  a  part  of  the 
story.     [Not  In  Record.] 

But  It  Is  when  you  talk  to  farmers  them- 
selves that  you  sense  the  depth  of  their  re- 
sentment. 

Discontent  has  reached  the  rebellion  stage 
In  the  Great  Plains.  There,  wheat  fanners 
have  organized  a  Parity  Wheat  Producers 
Association  and  are  threatening  to  plow  un- 
der the  30  i>er  cent  Increase  In  wheat  acreage 
that  they  were  encouraged  to  plant  by  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

May  ultimatum.  Under  the  slogan,  "Par- 
ity or  plow,"  500  Kansas  and  Colorado  wheat 
fanners  have  given  the  Government  until 
May  1  to  guarantee  them  higher  prices  for 
this  year's  wheat  crop. 

"We  think  that  gives  them  plenty  of  time 
in  Washington  to  make  up  their  minds."  says 
E.  M.  Hough  of  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  president 
of  the  new  organization.  Requested  Is  Gov- 
ernment action  to  boost  the  national-average 
price  for  wheat  to  $2.56  a  bushel,  which 
would  be  the  parity  price  for  wheat. 

Parity,  a  goal  of  farmers  since  Depression 
days,  Is  a  level  of  farm  prices  determined 
by  a  federal  formula  to  be  fair  to  farmers  in 
relation  to  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  non- 
farm  products. 

In  the  corn  belt,  cattle  feeders  say  that  the 
cost-price  squeeze  has  drained  the  profit 
right  out  of  their  business. 

"At  the  best  we're  breaking  even,  and  at 
the  worst  we're  losing  around  $50  a  head," 
says  Kenneth  Thatcher,  a  Cummlng,  la., 
cattle  feeder  who  Is  also  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureati. 

Ronald  Bartlett.  who  fattens  around  3.000 
head  of  catle  a  year  in  his  lots  at  Rockwell 
City.  la.,  gives  this  description  of  the  cost- 
prtce  squeeze: 

"Last  year,  I  sold  a  load  of  fat  heifers  for 
127  a  hundredweight.  Last  week.  I  got  $23.75 
for  the  same  kind  of  cattle.  Corn  is  costing 
me  more  than  It  did  a  year  ago.  My  labor 
costs  are  up  by  15  to  20  per  cent.  I'm  paying 
a  full  1  per  cent  higher  Interest  rate  on  bor- 
rowed money." 

Corn  maintains  price.  Com  Is  one  com- 
modity that  promises  to  hold  up  In  price. 
At  present,  as  shown  in  the  chart.  It  Is  below 
the  peak  reached  In  1966.  That  peak,  how- 
ever, came  Just  before  harvest  when  supplies 
are  lowest.  The  average  price  in  February 
this  year  was  6  cents  higher  than  In  Febru- 
ary, 1966. 

Revolt  Is  brewing,  too,  among  dairy  farm- 
ers. Prices  paid  to  them  for  milk  have 
dropped  sharply. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  Is  re- 
ported to  be  adding  many  dairy  farmers  to 
Its  membership  In  a  campaign  leading  up  to 
an  organized  withholding  of  milk  from  mar- 
kets. 

The  NFO  has  organized  similar  withholding 
actions  among  Midwestern  hog  raisers  and 
cattle  feeders  in  recent  years.  There  is  dis- 
pute over  the  success  of  these  campaigns, 
but  there  Is  no  question  that  enough  farm- 
ers have  been  Involved  to  disrupt  marketing 
to  some  extent. 

CoFts  keep  climbing.  Don  Quale,  a  dairy 
farmer  near  Madison,  Wis.,  tells  how  feed 
coets  have  kept  climbing  and  says: 

'■■^ou  can  make  a  profit  only  if  you  have 
good  luck.  Hard  luck,  such  as  loss  of  a 
cow.  can  throw  you." 

Trouble  In  the  dairy  business  Is  reported 
everywhere.  Dwlght  Morris,  a  dairy  farmer 
near  Siloam  Springs.  Ark.,  tells  this  story: 


"My  feed  costs  have  gone  up  12  per  cent 
In  the  p>ast  year.  My  tax  blU  goes  up  $100  to 
$200  every  year.  I've  had  to  raise  my  hired 
man's  pay  by  $10  a  week.  Detergents  used 
to  clean  equipment  are  up  a  dollar  per  25 
pounds.  Price  of  disinfectant  has  gone  from 
$3.25  to  $3.85  a  gallon." 

Mr.  Morris  farms  on  a  large  scale,  milking 
an  average  of  120  cows.  He  says  his  capital 
investment  Is  $2CK),000. 

Wnhlle  costs  are  rising,  prices  are  dropping, 
reports  Mr.  Morris.  Like  most  dairy  farmers, 
he  belongs  to  a  co-operative  that  markets 
members'  milk  under  a  federal  mllk-market- 
Ing  order.  Under  the  order  In  effect  for  his 
co-operative,  says  Mr.  Morris,  the  price  he 
gets  for  his  milk  Is  scheduled  to  drop  by 
around  75  cents  a  hundredweight  between 
January  and  August  of  this  year. 

Fear  of  drought.  Falling  prices  are  be- 
ing compounded  by  a  threat  of  drought  In 
many  parts  of  the  farm  belt.  The  dry 
weather  Is  reported  most  severe  In  wheat 
country. 

"From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Canada.  It  is 
terrifically  dry,"  says  John  Coolidge,  farm- 
management  specialist  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity In  Manhattan.  "Kansas  had  only 
half  Its  normal  moisture  last  year,  and  there's 
been  practically  nothing  since  then." 

Elmer  A.  Bryant,  farmer  near  Dlghton, 
Kans.,  says  that  there  has  been  no  moisture 
in  his  area,  except  for  a  little  snow  In  De- 
cember, since  the  winter  wheat  crop  was 
seeded  In  September. 

"The  pinch  Is  really  on  now."  says  Mr. 
Bryant,  "Last  September  we  were  getting 
$1.80  a  bushel  here  for  wheat.  Then  It 
dropped  to  $1.40.  Now  It's  climbed  back  up 
to  about  $1.50." 

Meanwhile,  Mr,  Bryant's  costs  have  kept 
going  up.     He  says: 

"A  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  used  to  buy 
a  tractor  or  new  car.  Now  it  only  makes  the 
down  payment.  It's  hard  to  understand 
what  Is  happening.  I  feel  Government  med- 
dling Is  responsible  for  our  price  situation." 

A  changed  outlook,  A  few  months  ago, 
the  outlook  for  wheat  farmers  was  the  best 
in  years.  The  surpluses  that  had  hung  over 
their  market  were  gone,  largely  because  of 
exports  to  India  to  relieve  hunger  there. 
Prices  were  rising  at  harvest  time  when  they 
normally  drop.  Tlie  President  had  ordered 
an  Increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  farmers  could  plant  to  wheat  and 
still  be  eligible  for  price  guarantees. 

Now,  unless  drought  cuts  the  crop,  a  rec. 
ord-breaklng  wheat  harvest  of  1,5  billion 
bushels  or  more  is  In  prospect.  At  the  same 
time,  wheat  production  In  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia Is  up  considerably,  and  the  world- 
market  price  for  wheat  Is  under  pressure. 

Farm-State  Congressmen  are  pressing  the 
White  House  to  give  farmers  a  higher  price 
for  their  wheat.  Senator  George  McGovern, 
South  Dakota  Democrat,  says  that  asking 
farmers  to  fight  the  war  on  hunger  at  pre- 
vailing prices  Is  "like  sending  marines  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam  after  cutting  their 
pay  and  limiting  their  equipment  to  avoid 
an  Increase  In  consumer  prices," 

Much  of  the  farm  resentment  Is  found  to 
trace   to   rising   Imports   of    beef   and   dairy 


products,  TTie  volume  of  beef  Imports  Is 
neartng  the  p>olnt  where  quotas  will  be  in- 
voked under  a  law  passed  by  Congress  In 
1964. 

Farm  leaders  say  that  the  White  Hotise  Is 
standing  by  while  a  flood  of  Imported  dairy 
products  drives  US,  milk  prices  down.  If 
It  were  not  for  this,  they  maintain,  the  price 
of  milk  would  be  rising  because  U.S.  output 
has  been  cut  sharply  by  the  exodus  of  so 
many  dairy  farmers  from  the  business. 

The  dairy  crisis.  The  situation,  according 
to  W.  D,  Knox,  editor  of  "Hoard's  Dairyman" 
at  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis,.  Is  this:  U,S.  milk 
production  has  dropped  by  around  4  billion 
pounds  a  year.  But  Imports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts tripled  from  the  equivalent  of  900  mil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  In  1965  to  2.7  billion 
pounds  In  1966.  and  could  go  as  high  as  4 
billion  pounds  this  year.  Much  of  the  im- 
ported material  is  coming  from  the  Common 
Market  countries  of  Europe  and  Is  made  pos- 
sible by  heavy  subsidy  from  governments  of 
those  countries, 

Dairj'-State  Congressmen  say  that  the 
White  House  Is  reluctant  to  clamp  down  on 
the  dairy  Imports  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing 
tariff  negotiations  now  under  way  with  Euro- 
pcin  nations  at  Geneva,  Nearly  100  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  backing  a  bill 
to  place  import  quotas  on  dairy  products  into 
the  U,S, 

Complaints  are  coming,  too.  from  Florida, 
where  a  bumper  crop  of  oranges  has  dropped 
prices  so  low  that  citrus  growers  are  reported 
giving  fruit  to  people  willing  to  pick  it. 

The  outlook  for  corn-belt  farmers  Is  not 
without  some  bright  spots,  according  to  Wil- 
liam B.  Sayre.  manager  of  rural  real  estate 
lor  the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  Chicago.  His  size- 
up: 

"Corn  and  soybean  producers  had  one  of 
their  most  profitable  years  in  1966.  Hog 
producers  have  come  through  two  years  of 
record  profits.  Cattle  feeders  have  not  been 
as  fortunate.  They  should  see  some  im- 
provement during  the  next  half  of  the  year. 
Hog  farmers  should  not  expect  the  rettirn  of 
highlv  profitable  hog-corn  ratios  until  mid- 
July.'' 

Income     drop     predicted.      Gene     , 

Iowa  State  University  economist,  predicts 
that  1967  farm  income  in  Iowa  and  in  the 
US.  as  a  whole  wUl  be  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
below  that  of  1966, 

It  is  this  outlook  that  is  spreading  dis- 
content across  the  prairies.  Last  year,  the 
farm  income  reached  the  highest  level  since 
1948.  Farmers  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  might  be  headed  up  the  economic  ladder 
after  long  years  on  the  bottom  rungs. 

Even  In  the  glow  of  last  year's  relatively 
good  times,  farmers  became  unhappy  ^lith 
the  Administration  when  President  Johnson 
and  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman 
appeared  to  blame  them  for  rising  food  costs. 

Now.  with  farm  prices  and  Income  sag- 
ging, many  farmers  are  convinced  that  the 
White  House  is  following  a  deliberate  cheap- 
food  policy.  It  is  a  situation  that  Demo- 
cratic farm-State  leaders  In  Congress  are 
warning  could  lead  to  more  trouble  for  their 
party  In  1968. 


Why  farmers  arc  grumbling 
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32  4  cents,  down  23.8  percent. 
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15.4  cenU,  down  11,8  percent. 
76  cents,  dovra  73.5  percent. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture. 
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Over  all.  the  drop  In  farm  prices  has 
amounted  to  7.4  per  cent  from  the  1966  peak 
reached  In  August,  to  mld-Pebruary.  1967. 
when  latest  figures  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  compiled. 


TRIBUTE    TO    MRS.    ESTHER 
PETERSON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  no  one  who 
watched  her  at  work  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
would  be  surprised  that  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson  earned  the  admiration  of  many. 

The  special  qualities-and  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  energy — she  dedicated  to 
that  role  were  portrayed  well  by  Marion 
Meade  in  the  April  1967  issue  of  Coronet. 

"The  Consumers'  Friend  on  Capitol 
Hill"  begins  with  the  statement: 

It  Is  possible  that  1966  will  be  remem- 
bered In  the  annals  of  U.S.  business  history 
as  the  Year  of  the  Consumer. 

Indeed  it  well  might.  And  if  so,  Mrs. 
Peterson  will  have  had  much  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Coronet  article  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Esther  Peterson:   The  Consumers'  Friend 
ON  C.^p^roL  Hill 

(By  Marlon  Meade) 

It  Is  possible  that  1966  will  be  remem-v 
bered  In  the  annals  of  U.S.  business  history 
as  the  Year  of  the  Consiuner. 

Housewife  boycotts  of  supermarkets,  de- 
bate, and  legislation  on  dozens  of  Issues  in- 
cluding auto  safety,  packaging,  and  retail 
credit,  and  a  movement  to  create  a  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Consumers  may  not  have 
added  up  to  rebellion  on  the  part  of  198- 
mllUon  American  consumers  but  certainly 
Indicated  a  new  and  unprecedented  national 
concern. 

This  growing  awareness  pleases  no  one 
more  than  a  sixty-year-old  former  school- 
teacher and  labor  lobbyist  who  bears  the 
title  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Esther  Eggertsen  Peterson  calls  herself  a 
housewife  and  mother,  which  Indeed  she  Is. 
But  that  Is  only  part  of  her  story.  Not  only 
Is  she  the  highest-ranking  woman  official  In 
the  federal  government  but  possibly  the 
most  Influential  woman  In  Washington  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  vigorous  manner  In  which 
she  handles  her  Job,  the  most  controversial 
as  well.  President  Kennedy,  who  first  ap- 
pointed her  to  office  back  In  1961,  wished 
there  were  two  of  her.  Her  opponents  In 
business  and  advertising  think  that  even  a 
single  Esther  Peterson  Is  one  too  many. 

At  an  age  when  most  people  begin  to  slow 
down,  the  energetic  Mrs.  Peterson  Just  seems 
to  be  swinging  into  high  gear.  "When  my 
mother  was  sixty,  I  thought  she  was  com- 
pletely finished,"  she  laughs.  "I'm  finding 
that  I  don't  feel  a  bit  old." 

As  the  holder  of  two  government  posts  she 
Is  fond  of  saying  that  she  wears  two  hats, 
one  of  them  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  resp>onslble  for  administering  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Yet  she  Is  better 
known  by  her  second  hat.  acting  as  the  con- 
simier's  representative  in  Washington  or,  as 
she  once  baldly  phrased  it,  "guardian  of  the 
gullible." 

Into  her  office  each  week  stream  hundreds 
of  complaining  letters  as  well  as  concrete 
examples  of  buyers'  displeasure,  such  as  Jars 


with  false  bottoms,  misleading  labels,  and 
empty  food  cartons.  Some  correspondents 
don't  even  know  her  name  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  deter  them.  Framed  and  hung  In 
the  foyer  to  her  office  Is  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  "That  Woman  President  John- 
son Appointed  to  Look  Out  for  the  Consum- 
ers, Washington.  DC."  It  arrived  without 
delay. 

"That  Woman"  has  been  known  to  enter  a 
supermarket  with  a  slide  rule  to  dramat- 
ically demonstrate  some  of  the  difficulties 
facing  housewives  (and  house-hu.sbands) . 
In  her  opinion,  today's  consumer  has  to  be 
"a  mathematician,  chemist,  mechanic,  nu- 
tritionist, accountant,  electrician  and — 
sometimes  I  think — a  Houdlnl." 

And  In  a  speech  which  undoubtedly  won 
her  few  friends  in  the  packaging  Industry, 
she  charged  that  "It  Is  time  for  consumers 
to  be  given  the  full  truth  about  the  com- 
parative costs  and  contents  of  all  these 
brightly  colored,  oddly  shaped,  fractionally 
priced,  hermetically  sealed  things  In  today's 
market." 

Mrs.  Peterson  and  her  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  have  little  actual  power. 
She  makes  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, testifies  at  Congressional  hearings,  and 
organizes  consumer  conferences.  Perhaps 
her  most  Important  task,  though.  Is  to  make 
consumers  aware  of  their  rights  by  encour- 
agement, education,  and   advice. 

She  did  not,  as  some  people  mistakenly 
Imagine,  organize  the  supermarket  twycotts 
last  fa^  Nor  did  she  even  believe  that  the 
boycotts  would  result  in  a  permanent  lower- 
ing of  food  prices.  Yet  she  did  defend  the 
housewives'  right  to  picket,  contributed 
moral  support,  advice,  sympathy,  and  In  some 
cases  her  physical  presence.  When  she  be- 
gan her  Job  four  years  ago  she  found  con- 
sumers to  be  silent,  timid,  unorganized,  and 
complacently  fatalistic.  "We  women  have 
been  raised  to  be  polite,  to  feel  that  aggres- 
siveness Isn't  feminine  or  right,"  she  points 
out.  "But  now  I  think  there's  been  a  great 
awakening.  Over  and  again  women  say  to 
me,  'Oh  Esther,  I've  become  so  conscious  of 
my  shopping.  For  the  first  time  I'm  reading 
labels  and  asking  questions.'  " 

One  of  Mrs.  Peterson's  favorite  tips  to 
shoppers  Is,  If  a  purchase  Is  faulty,  take  It 
back  to  the  merchant.  In  one  case  her  ad- 
vice unexpectedly  came  home  to  roost.  A 
hotisewlfe  approached  her  In  a  District  of 
Columbia  supermarket  and  asked,  "You're 
Mrs.  Peterson,  aren't  you?  I  want  to  return 
this  spoiled  bag  of  potatoes  and  I  wonder  If 
you  mind  standing  next  to  me  while  I  speak 
to  the  manager?"  Mrs.  Peterson  obligingly 
stood  by  while  the  potatoes  were  exchanged. 
"Of  course  the  manager  would  have  been 
courteous  to  her  anyway — I  told  her  he 
wouldn't  bite  her.  They  don't  deliberately 
put  rotten  potatoes  or  oranges  In  bags  but 
these  things  happen  In  mass  production." 
And  she  adds,  "I  think  the  consumer  has  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  be  reasonable." 

Much  of  Esther  Peterson's  success  has  been 
due  to  her  personality.  She  has  an  abund- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  a  tendency  to  be  idealis- 
tic, and  a  fervent  belief  that  the  consumer 
should  be  "heard  and  heeded."  Instead  of 
being  "had."  As  a  veteran  Washington  lob- 
byist, she  is  well  aware  that  practically  every 
special-interest  group  Is  organized  to  exert 
strong  Influence  upon  legislation.  "In  con- 
trast, the  consumer's  Interest  Is  so  widely 
diversified  and  disorganized  that  Its  voice 
is  barely  heard  above  a  whisper  In  many, 
many  cases,"  she  says. 

Her  fans  are  legion.  Former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  calls  her  "remarkable  and  Inspiring," 
a  woman  who  "knows  her  stuff  and  is  not 
afraid  of  anybody."  A  housewife  from  Ohio 
simimed  her  up  thus;  "I  felt  I  could  talk  to 
her  Just  as  I  would  to  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor." 


A  newspaper  report  once  described  her  ag 
"toothy  and  plain  as  a  glass  of  water."  if 
she  is  not  Marlene  Dietrich,  one  hardly 
notices  because  her  face  Is  animated  and 
her  manner  bubbling.  Tall  and  simply 
dressed,  she  has  white  hair  which  Is  wispy 
around  her  face  and  pulled  back  tightly 
Into  a  coronet.  Her  blue  eyes  sparkle  and 
her  complexion  looks  fresh  and  healthy 
She  radiates  good  humor,  good  sense,  and 
unaffected  charm. 

House wlv»s  probably  take  to  her  so  quickly 
because  it's  readily  apparent  she  Is  no  phony 
and  she  talks  their  language  Disdaining 
bureaucratic  Jargon,  she  gets  right  down  to 
business  and  says  what  she  thinks.  Senator 
Phlll.-)  Hart  feels  that  one  factor  which 
allowed  enactment  of  his  Truth  In  Pack- 
aging BUI  last  ytar  was  Mrs.  Peterson's  help 
In  communicating  with  the  nation's  house- 
viives.  "One  of  her  greatest  strengths  is 
her  ability  to  express  complex  issues  in  ac- 
curate language  that  everyone  can  under- 
stand,"   explained    the    Senator. 

Mrs.  Peterson  believes  that  firsthand  ex- 
perience Is  her  best  teacher.  For  example, 
she  does  her  own  marketing.  "I've  been 
doing  It  all  my  life,"  she  states  emphatically 
"It's  not  a  new  thing  I  do  because  of  this 
Job."  Previously  she  shopped  at  one  or  two 
markets  near  her  home  in  the  northwest 
section  of  Washington.  Now  she  patronizes 
additional  ones  in  order  "to  shop  around" 
She  confesses  that  she's  been  asking  ques- 
tions In  supermarkets  for  years,  except  that 
now  the  clerks  and  managers  know  who 
she  Is. 

And  does  the  President's  special  assistant 
save  trading  stamps?  "Well,  of  course  I 
do."  she  grinned.  "Because,  after  all,  we 
pay  for  them.  What's  so  annoying  Is  that 
I  have  a  drawer  full  of  stamps  and  no  time 
to  paste  them   into   the  books." 

In  the  nation's  capital  Mrs.  Peterson  is 
regarded  with  affection  and  admlraUon  by 
her  friends,  an  element  of  amazement  by 
her  staff,  and  respect  by  her  adversaries 
Even  those  who  fiercely  disagree  with  her 
opinions  admit  that  "she's  no  ogre."  Her 
capacity  to  hold  down  two  Jobs  at  once  and 
her  unusual  energy  and  poise  prompted  one 
congressman  to  call  her  "a  female  Sargent 
Shrlver." 

Congressman  Joseph  Resnlck  recalls  that 
he  arranged  for  her  to  address  a  group  of 
women  In  his  New  York  district  during  the 
last  election  campaign.  Over  two  hundred 
women  were  expected  to  attend  the  break- 
fast meeting.  "Well,  as  sometimes  happens, 
about  twenty-five  women  actually  showed 
up,"  said  Representative  Resnlck.  "Quite 
frankly,  if  this  had  happened  to  me  I  don  t 
know  how  I  would  have  reacted.  But  she 
came  through  like  a  real  pro  and  delivered 
an  excellent  forty-flve-mlnute  talk  with  the 
same  verve  and  enthusiasm  that  she  would 
have  used  for  an  audience  ten  times  the 
size.  If  she  was  annoyed  or  disappointed, 
she  did  not  show  it." 

Her  speaking  schedules  for  both  her  Jobs 
involve  a  considerable  amount  of  traveling 
Although  she  Is  forced  to  turn  down  dozens 
of  invitations,  she  still  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  making  cross-country 
Jaunts,  changing  planes  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  returning  to  her  office  full 
of  pep,  "I  don't  know  how  she  does  it." 
comments  an  aide  at  least  twenty-five  years 
her  Junior,  shaking  his  head,  "She  seems 
to  thrive  on  It." 

Born  Esther  Eggertsen  in  Provo,  Utah,  she 
was  raised  on  a  small  farm  of  ten  acres 
where  her  family  produced  most  of  their 
own  food.  She  had  six  brothers  and  sisters 
but  the  household  seemed  larger  because 
her  mother  took  in  boarders. 

"I  don't  ever  recall  sitting  down  to  a  table 
with  less  than  twelve  people,"  she  reminisced. 
Since  she  was  not  overly  fond  of  housework, 
she  was  assigned  farm  chores.    Later  in  high 
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school   and   college   she   worked   as   a   fruit 
picker. 

The  fact  that  her  father  was  superintend- 
ent of  county  schools  played  an  Important 
role  in  Mrs.  Peterson's  decision  to  be  a 
teacher.  Upon  graduating  from  Brlgham 
•young  University,  she  came  east  to  New  York 
City  to  get  a  masters  degree  from  Columbia 
Teachers  College.  After  t«aching  In  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  sch<x)Is.  she  mar- 
ried Oliver  Peterson  in  19,32  and,  through 
him.  became  Interested  In  labor  and  politics. 
In  the  1930's  she  took  a  Job  as  assistant 
director  of  education  with  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  subse- 
quently served  as  the  union's  lobbyist  in 
Washington.  During  much  of  the  time  she 
was  meeting  the  twin  demands  of  a  full-time 
Job  and  raising  four  children.  In  1948  the 
family  went  overseas  when  Mr.  Peterson  was 
appointed  labor  attache  to  the  US.  Embassy 
in  Sweden.  Later  they  lived  in  Belgium. 
UfKJn  returning  home  In  1957  she  became  a 
lobbyist  for  the  AFL-CIOs  industrial  union 
department. 

Prior  to  her  years  abroad,  however,  she 
bad  become  acquainted  with  a  young  con- 
gressman named  Jack  Kennedy  and  had 
worked  with  him  on  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Back  in  Washington  after  the 
ten-year  absence,  she  was  hurrying  down  a 
hall  In  the  Senate  one  day  when  she  heard 
a  voice  yell:  "Esther,  Esther,  where  have  you 
been?"  Once  again  she  found  herself  work- 
ing with  Kennedy,  who  was  by  then  a  sen- 
ator. Therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that 
when  he  became  President,  he  thought  of 
her  to  head  the  Labor  Department's  Women's 
Bureau  and  soon  afterwards  appointed  her 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Three  years  later.  President  Johnson  gave 
her  the  additional  duty  of  running  his  newly 
created  Consumer  Interests  Committee. 

When  In  Washington,  her  day  ordinarily 
begins  at  6:00  a.m.  After  a  good  husky 
breakfast,  she  reads  three  newspapers.  In- 
cluding the  comics,  before  driving  downtown 
in  either  the  family  Volkswagen  or  Chevy 
station  wagon.  Her  first  stop  at  8:15  is 
usually  her  office  at  the  Labor  Department. 
Later  in  the  day  she  switches  hats  and  de- 
parts for  the  Executive  Office  Building  next 
door  to  the  White  House  where  the  Consum- 
er Interests  office  Is  located.  (Incidentally, 
she  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $27,000  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  but  nothing 
additional  for  her  duties  as  a  Presidential 
assistant.) 

Most  of  her  mall  from  consumers  Is  deadly 
serious,  toned  with  irritation.  Since  the 
supermarket  boycotts,  mall  has  Increased, 
particularly  from  people  asking  for  advice. 
Every  letter  receives  a  reply,  and  Mrs.  Peter- 
son and  her  assistant,  Jean  Wittman,  often 
suggest  that  a  complaint  be  sent  directly  to 
the  manufacturer  of  a  product,  a  procedure 
which  brings  rectification  in  many  cases. 

Most  of  the  gripes  sent  In  by  consumers 
echo  Mrs.  Peterson's  own  personal  pet 
peeves.  For  example,  she  gets  mad  at  the 
confusing  superlatives  used  to  designate 
package  sizes.  "Nonsense  terms,"  she  dubs 
them  and  tells  of  a  husband  who  wrote  that 
he  had  been  Instructed  to  buy  a  large  box 
of  soap  powder.  He  came  home  with  the 
Large  Size,  which  actually  was  Medium,  and 
found  out  his  wife  really  had  meant  Giant 
Size. 

A  woman  sent  In  a  label  from  a  can  of 
peaches  bearing  the  words,  "Average  Serv- 
ings .  .  ,  Six-Seven,"  Her  accompanying 
note  demanded,  "This  can  contained  only 
five  peach  halves  which  were  literally  swim- 
ming In  Juice.  Can  you  visualize  the 
seventh  average  serving?" 

Other  practices  which  arouse  Mrs.  Peter- 
son's Ire  are  meaningless  bargains,  such 
as  "cents  off"  deals  (cents  off  what?  she 
wants  to  know)  and  the  habit  of  pricing 
food  by  fractions  and  requiring  shoppers  to 


do  some  fancy  mental  arithmetic  to  figure 
out  the  best  buy.  Another  gripe:  supermar- 
kets which  display  gum  and  candy  at  chil- 
dren's eye  level  near  the  checkout  counters. 
She  sympathizes  with  the  mother  of  five 
who  wages  a  continual  battle  and  wrote 
In  comic  despair;  "If  I  lose  my  mind,  I  know 
it  will  be  found  at  the  supermarket  check- 
out counter." 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Peterson  takes  serious 
note  of  what  she  considers  to  be  abuses — 
and  publicizes  her  objections  in  a  loud  and 
cle.Tr  voice— has  won  her  the  wrath  of  cer- 
tain groups.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  she  has 
stepped  on  a  few  toes.  Last  year  she  told 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  International,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers take  exception  to  her  views,  that  a  bus- 
inessman friend  proposed  she  be  made  am- 
bassadress to  Upper  Volta — because  at  that 
moment  he  couldn't  th.nk  of  a  country  far- 
ther away. 

Whether  or  not  this  story  Is  true,  Mrs. 
Peterson  has  been  characterized  as  "the  most 
pernicious  tlireat  to  advertising  today"  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  She 
also  has  crossed  swords  with  officials  at 
Campbell's  Soup,  Procter  and  Gamble,  and 
General  Foods,  and  provoked  an  emotional 
attack  from  Herbert  Mayes,  director  of  the 
McCall  Corporation.  He  patronizingly  des- 
cribed her  as  "a  kindly  lady",  and  added, 
"I  don't  believe  that  because  her  heart 
is  in  the  right  place  she  necessarily  knows 
how  to  reform  the  marketplace."  And  Mr. 
Mayes  went  on  to  say:  "If  I  were  one  of  the 
recently  boycotted  supermarkets,  I  would 
consider  taking  to  the  courts  my  case  against 
anybody  who  endorsed  the  boycott  and 
thereby  caused  me  loss  of  business  and  rep- 
utation  for   no   rhyme   or   reason." 

Mrs.  Peterson's  reaction  to  criticism  is 
this:  "It  would  bother  me  If  I  had  done 
anything  dishonest.  But  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  job,  I  have  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  best  of  my  Judgment;  If  I'm  doing 
it    wrong,   then   tlie   President   will   say  so." 

Personal  attacks,  in  particular,  don't 
worry  her.  "I  like  my  criticism  straight," 
she  remarks.  "My  real  trouble  is  with  peo- 
ple who  prejudge,  who  feel  that  if  they 
silence  me  the  problem  will  go  away.  The 
problem  will  not  go  away.  It  will  only  be 
solved  by  bringing  complaints  out  Into  the 
open." 


A    GREAT    STEP    FORWARD:    POPE 
PAUL'S  ENCYCLICAL 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr,  President,  the 
English  translation  released  by  the 
Vatican  of  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Paul 
Wl.  "Populorum  Progressio,"  "On  Devel- 
opment of  Peoples,"  released  on  March 
28,  1967,  Is  an  historic  commentary  on 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  our 
world  today.  His  Holiness  has  pointed 
up  the  urgent  need  for  the  rich — coun- 
tries and  people — to  help  the  poor — 
coimtries  and  people — by  specifically 
stating : 

In  brief,  to  seek  to  do  more,  know  more 
and  have  more  In  order  to  be  more;  that 
is  what  men  aspire  to  now  when  a  greater 
number  of  them  are  condemned  to  live  In 
conditions  that  make  this  lawful  desire  Il- 
lusory, 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  today  as  we 
search  for  ways  to  make  meaningful  the 
quality  of  man's  life  on  earth  and  as  we 
seek  to  aline  the  world's  food  supply  and 
the  world's  population. 

"Populorum  Progressio"  in  part  I  en- 
titled "For  Man's  Complete  Develop- 
ment" in  the  portion  devoted  to  "pro- 


grams and  planning"  contains  para- 
graph 37  on  "Demography."  In  this 
paragraph  His  Holiness  has  taken  a  most 
important  step  forward  in  meeting  the 
population  problems  of  the  world. 

Pope  Paul  says  that  it  is  proper  for 
government  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
population  crisis. 

Let  me  quote  the  complete  text  of  the 
encyclical  paragraph  on  demography: 
37.  Demography 

It  Is  true  that  too  frequently  an  accel- 
erated demographic  increase  adds  its  own 
difficulties  to  the  problems  of  development 
The  size  of  the  population  Increases  more 
rapidly  than  available  resources,  and  things 
are  found  to  ha%e  reached  apparently  an  im- 
passe. From  that  moment  the  temptation  is 
great  to  check  the  demographic  Increase  by 
means  of  radical  measures.  It  is  certain  that 
public  authorities  can  Intervene,  within  the 
limit  of  their  competence,  by  favoring  the 
availability  of  appropriate  information  and 
by  adopting  suitable  measures,  provided  that 
these  be  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law 
and  that  they  respect  the  rightful  freedom 
of  married  couples.  Where  the  Inalienable 
right  to  marriage  and  procreation  is  lacking, 
human  dignity  has  ceased  to  exist.  Finally, 
it  Is  for  the  parents  to  decide,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  on  the  number  of 
their  children,  taking  into  account  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  God,  themselves,  the 
children  they  have  already  brought  into  the 
world,  and  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  all  this  they  must  follow  the  de- 
mands of  their  own  conscience  enlightened 
by  God's  law  authentically  interpreted,  and 
sustained  by  confidence  in  Him. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  said  in 
a  papal  encyclical  that  government  has 
the  right  to  concern  Itself  about  birth 
control.  Thus,  it  is  clear  from  this  papal 
statement  that  it  has  now  become  the 
Catholic  Church's  ofBcial  position  that 
government  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
the  field. 

Men  of  good  will  welcome  this  state- 
ment. 

It  removes  the  doubt  expressed  by  Mr. 
William  B,  Ball  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  who 
as  general  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Catholic  Conference  presented  testimony 
at  the  Grovernment  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  hear- 
ings on  the  population  crisis  on  August 
24,  1965,  At  that  time  Mr,  Ball  testi- 
fied with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  He  said 
further  research  upon  population  growth 
was  welcome,  but  he  expressed  concern 
about  dangers  to  civil  liberties  were  the 
Government  to  enter  the  field.  Mr.  Ball 
expressed  his  fear  that  coercion  would 
result. 

That  fear  was  shared  by  the  American 
bishops  of  the  church,  and  in  November 
of  last  year  their  fear  was  expressed  in  a 
written,  public  comment. 

Repeatedly  in  committee  hearings,  I 
have  stressed  its  opposition  to  coercion  in 
any  form. 

The  full  text  of  such  a  statement  I 
made  on  November  15.  1966,  was: 
Statement    by    Senator    Ernest    Grcening, 
Democrat  or  Alaska.  Chairman.  Govern- 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee  on   For- 
eign Aid  ExPENDmjRES,  November  15,  1966 
In  resfwnse  to  your  question  for  comment 
on  the  Bishops'  birth  control  statement,  I 
would  say  that  throughout  the  hearings  of 
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the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee the  emphasis  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  wholly  on  coordination  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information.  Certainly  coercion 
should  never  be  used  and  this  was  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  the  chairman.  What  Is  sought 
Is  that  all  people  should  have  access  to  this 
information  and  thereafter  freedom  of  cholco 
both  as  to  whether  they  wish  to  receive  In- 
formation on  the  subject  of  birth  control  or 
not  and,  having  received  It,  whether  they 
wish  to  utilize  It  by  any  of  the  various 
methods  available.  This  should  be  entirely 
within  the  realm  of  the  Individual's  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  all  efforts  to  Impose 
either  one  method  of  birth  control  or  an- 
other or  not  to  use  any  such  method  should 
be  left  wholly  to  the  Individual  and  should 
be  In  keeping  with  his  or  her  own  Individual 
beliefs  and  conscience. 

So  let  us  move  forward  as  Pope  Paul 
VI  suggests.  Let  us  discuss  the  problem 
areas  and  solve  them  while  there  is  time. 

His  Holiness  has  not  authorized  any 
change  In  what  are  the  acceptable  con- 
traceptive methods  for  Catholics,  but  as 
one  outstanding  lay  member  of  the 
church  stated  when  the  encyclical  was 
made  public,  and  I  quote  from  a  New 
York  Times  news  story.  Dr.  John  Rock, 
the  noted  Catholic  gynecologist,  the  in- 
ventor of  "the  pill,"  is  reported  as  saying: 

Oh.  perfect!  That's  Just  what  I've  been 
hoping  they  would  s;iy.  Parental  responsi- 
bility and  the  supremacy  of  conscience  - 
that's  an  excellent  way  to  satisfy  the  Old 
Guard  as  well  as  the  young.  Now  I'm  free 
to  go  and  fight  other  battles. 

The  dialog  on  population  problems, 
of  course,  continues.  It  must,  and  we 
may  hojie  that  the  'Wa.shington  Post  is 
correct  editorially  in  its  April  4  issue, 
when  it  states: 

A  later  papal  prnnouncement  Is  expected 
to  deal  with  the  birth  control  question  in 
greater  detail. 

That  decision  or  commentary  remains 
for  the  future.  The  important  fact  at 
this  point  in  history  is  the  confirmation 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  government  has  the  legiti- 
mate right  to  concern  itself  about  birth 
control. 


POLITICAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  an  article 
written  by  Prof.  Jed  Arthur  Cooper,  as- 
sistant professor  of  education  at  North 
Texas  State  University,  Denton,  Tex., 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1967  NEA 
Journal  under  the  caption,  "Mugwump 
or  Full  Participant?" 

Professor  Cooper,  a  former  Utah  State 
legislator,  in  short  compass,  has  set  forth 
his  recommendation  to  his  educational 
colleagues  regarding  political  responsi- 
bility. Dr.  Cooper's  views  parallel  those 
I  have  frequently  given  to  groups  of  edu- 
cators in  which  I  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  citizen-statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  profession.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers everywhere. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  those  who  read  the 
article  In  the  educational  professions 
will  consider  carefully  the  points  raised 


by  Dr.  Cooper  In  order  that  they  can  be- 
come knowledgeable  and  full  partici- 
pants in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MuGWAMP   OR   Full   Participant? 
(By  Jed  Arthur   Cooper,   assistant  professor 
of    education.    North    Texas    State    Uni- 
versity,     Denton;      former      high      school 
teacher  and  former  Utah  State  legislator) 
Many  of  us   teachers  dutifully  appear   at 
the    polls    every    election,    compliment   our- 
selves on  our  good  citizenship,  and  criticize 
those  who  failed  to  vote.     But  how  many  of 
us    are    lull    participants    In    the    electoral 
process? 

Do  you,  for  example,  attend  the  precinct- 
level  organizational  meetings  of  your  politi- 
cal party?  If  not,  you  have  no  say  in  the 
selection  of  persons  to  direct  your  party  at 
the  grass-roots  level.  Nor  do  you  use  your 
only  opportunity  to  help  select  delegates  to 
your  party's  county  convention,  which 
chooKcs  delegates  to  the  state  convention, 
which— In  a  presidential  election  year — 
selects  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 
In  the  suites  which  do  not  hold  primaries, 
conventtna  delegates  have  sole  responsibility 
for  chiKising  their  party's  nominees  In 
sUite.!-.  with  combination  convention-primary 
.systems,  convention  delegates  narrow  their 
p.irty's  field  of  candidates  to  two  for  each 
olTice.  Tlie  two  then  oppo.se  each  other  In 
the  primary,  with  the  winner  being  certified 
as  the  party's  nominee  In  the  general 
election. 

Even  In  states  with  prlmary-runnfT  sys- 
tems, convention  delegates  must  certify  the 
nominees  selected  by  the  voters  in  the 
primaries.  Obviously,  failure  to  participate 
in  party  fimctlons  at  the  grass-roots  level  is 
tantAmovint  to  surrendering  one's  opportun- 
ity to  Influence  the  decision  about  candi- 
diles  whose  names  will  appear  on  the  gen- 
eral eleotlin  ballot. 

As  an  election  approaches,  we  often  hear. 
•  I  don't  like  either  candidate,"  or  "It's  Just 
a  matter  of  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils." 
Seldom  have  pet)ple  who  say  these  things 
attended  the  precinct  meetings  or  partlcl- 
p.ited  in  any  of  the  party  nominating 
processes.  Why,  then,  should  they  complain 
about  the  alternatives  offered  them? 

A  common  cxcu.se  for  not  participating  In 
p.-u-tlsan  activities  is  that  "politics  Is  dirty." 
Lf  this  Is  so.  It  is  because  upstanding  citizens 
have  refused  to  become  Involved.  A  large 
number  of  people  prefer  to  remain  Inde- 
pendent, to  "vote  for  the  man  "  Such  an 
attitude,  I  believe,  denotes  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  our  electoral  system.  Political 
parties  are  essential.  The  chances  are  ex- 
tremely remote  that  a  i)erson  could  be  elected 
a  governor,  a  congressman,  or.  In  most  cases, 
even  a  county  ofDclal  without  first  receiving 
a  party  nomination.  The  Independent  finds 
himself  voting  for  a  party  nominee  he  has 
not  helped  select. 

Some  contend  that  party  affiliation  doesn't 
matter  because  the  two  parties  don't  really 
differ— "They  are  like  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledum."  Actually,  the  two  parties 
have  significant  Ideological  differences, 
though  It  requires  honest  effort  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  them.  Only  by  care- 
fuUy  studying  the  jjartles"  histories  and 
recent  platforms  and  the  statements  of  their 
present  leaders  can  one  recognize  the  real 
differences. 

Even  more  difficult  than  discovering  party 
differences  Is  developing  one's  own  political 
phlloeophy.     What  should  be  the  role  and 


scope  of  the  different  levels  of  government? 
■What  functions  should  remain  exclusively 
within  the  private  sector  of  our  economy? 
Is  deficit  spending  desirable  or  undesirable? 
After  answering  many  questions  like  these 
to  one's  personal  satisfaction,  one  can  and 
should  Join  the  party  most  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  beliefs. 

The  full  participant  devotes  some  time  and 
money,  however  limited,  to  his  party  and  Its 
candidates.  He  attends  the  precinct-level 
meetings.  Is  willing  to  serve  occasionally  as 
a  convention  delegate,  and  may  even  become 
a  candidate  for  public  office. 

The  above  Is  not  a  plea  for  straight-ticket 
voting.  If  the  other  party's  candidate  for 
a  particular  office  seems  superior,  one  has 
to  vote  for  him  In  order  to  be  true  to  ones 
conscience.  This  Is  especially  true  In  loc.^l 
elections  where  Ideological  differences  are 
less  Important  than  professional  compe- 
tencies. 

Traditionally,  teachers  have  shunned  par- 
tisan political  activity.*  Some  say  It  Is  be- 
cause such  activity  Is  discouraged  by  their 
principal,  superintendent,  or  local  board. 
Surely  all  public  school  administrators  accept 
the  premise  that  teachers  are  supposed  to 
teach  good  citizenship  and  that  example  is 
the  most  effective  method.  Probably  some 
teachers  have  misinterpreted  their  adminis- 
trators' sound  directives  to  avoid  political 
p.TJtlsanship  In  the  classroom  as  being  a 
prohibition  of  political  activity  as  a  private 
citizen. 

Between  now  and  November  1968.  won't 
you  do  your  homework  on  our  political 
hystem?  Won't  you  quit  the  ranks  of  the 
mugwumps  and  become  a  knowledgeable,  full 
purtlclpatit'.' 


SOIL    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION 
IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  are  working  hard 
to  develop  their  resources  of  land  and 
wau-r;  96  percent  of  the  State  is  cov- 
ered by  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  some  40,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  SWCD  cooperators.  More 
than  1,800  of  these  cooperators  joined  in 
the  last  year  alone. 

These  men  and  women  are  actively 
applying  such  conservation  measures  as 
terracing— 580  miles  in  1966  alone- 
grassed  waterways,  irrigation  water 
management,  improved  grasslands, 
windbreak  tree  plantings,  and  so  on.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  Is  under  a  basic  conservation 
plan,  and  during  the  past  year  more  than 
132,000  acres  of  cropland  were  converted 
to  pasture  and  hayland. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  of  special  interest  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  South  Dakota.  This  is  a  long- 
term  accelerated  conservation  plan,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  Uilored  to  the  special  cli- 
matic hazards  of  high  winds  and  low 
rainfall  found  in  the  area. 

Over  1.000  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
signed  Great  Plains  contracts  covering 
about  4  million  acres  of  land.  This  is 
land  that,  when  rightly  used,  can  be  pro- 


•  NEA  Teacher-Opinion  Polls  Indicate 
rapid  change  In  teachers'  belief  about  their 
place  In  poUUcs.  In  1956,  only  33  percent 
thought  teachers  should  be  active  In  politi- 
cal elections.  In  1960,  50  percent  said  y«, 
they  should,  and  in  1964,  67  percent. 
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ductive.  The  havoc  caused  by  its  un- 
wise use  is  a  vivid  memory  to  sdl  South 
Dakotans  who  lived  through  the  "dirty 
thirties"  and  who  saw  part  of  their  land 
and  their  future  blow  away  with  the 
wind. 

When  drought  comes  to  the  Great 
Plains  again,  we  will  be  better  prepared 
through  the  work  of  these  men. 

Irrigation  Is  assuming  more  impor- 
tance in  South  Dakota  each  year.  As  the 
Oahe  irrigation  development  project  of 
190,000  acres  becomes  a  reality,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  technical  assistance  to 
irrigators  developing  land  in  the  area. 

The  challenge  of  improving  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  environment  is  also 
taking  shape  In  larger  forms  in  my  State. 
Thirty-three  small  watershed  Public  Law 
566  projects,  wholly  or  partly  in  South 
Dakota,  are  In  some  stage  between  appli- 
cation and  completion.  Eleven  of  these 
are  either  completed  or  in  the  construc- 
tion stage.  All  of  them  were  organized 
by  local  people.  In  every  case,  soil  con- 
servation districts  were  among  the  spon- 
sors. 

These  small  watershed  projects  reduce 
flood  hazards  and,  in  some  cases,  provide 
for  water  supply,  water-based  recreation, 
and  wildlife  development.  Land  im- 
provement In  the  watershed  to  reduce 
erosion  and  sedimentation  is  also  a  part 
of  the  program. 

River  basin  studies  were  completed  on 
the  James  River  Basin  last  year  and  are 
now  underway  on  the  Big  Sioux  River 
Basin.  These  will  be  the  basis  for  real- 
istic development  plans  of  the  area's  re- 
sources. 

Soil  surveys  are  also  a  basic  tool  for 
good  land  planning.  About  35.2  million 
acres  In  the  State  have  been  surveyed, 
but  only  about  half  of  this  total  are  the 
new,  multipurpose  soil  surveys.  About 
1.7  million  acres  were  surveyed  last  year. 
An  Increase  In  funds  and  personnel  to 
speed  up  the  soil  mapping  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

A  Black  Hills  area  resource  study  is 
being  made  jointly  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  The  final 
report  has  now  been  released.  The  Black 
Hills  area  has  great  potential  for  de- 
velopment, and  it  seems  wise  to  make 
coordinated  plans  for  this  development 
now.  rather  than  wait  until  unplanned 
expansion  threatens  the  scenic  beauties 
and  outdoor  attractions  upon  which  its 
appeal  is  based. 

A  special  project  is  the  Bon  Homme- 
Charles  Mix  resource  conser\'ation  and 
development  project.  This  is  a  locally 
Initiated  and  sponsored  long-term  proj- 
ect covering  more  than  a  million  acres  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  State.  Its  aim 
Is  to  Improve  economic  and  social  oppor- 


tunities for  the  people  by  improving  their 
land  base. 

The  area  has  rough,  broken  terrain 
and  severe  erosion.  Over  two- thirds  of 
the  cropland  is  periodically  damaged  by 
wind  and  water,  and  almost  2  million 
tons  of  sediment  yearly  enter  the  lakes 
and  rivers. 

Projects  in  the  Bon  Homme-Charles 
Mix  project  include  the  conversion  of 
unsuitable  cropland  to  other  uses,  flood 
protection,  irrigation,  and  income-pro- 
ducing recreational  projects.  Recreation 
is  particularly  promising  because  of  the 
number  of  lakes  and  water  areas,  the 
location,  and  the  expected  development 
of  a  scenic  highway. 

An  estimated  increase  in  net  income 
of  $600,000  in  the  first  3  years  should 
be  one  result  of  the  project's  better  use 
of  land  and  water.  Perhaps  more  than 
most  people.  South  Dakotans  know  that 
to  improve  our  land  is  to  improve  the  life 
of  our  men  and  women,  too. 

The  Bon  Homme-Charles  Mix  resource 
conservation  and  development  project  Is 
not  piecemeal,  not  easy,  and  essentially 
not  "government."  I  commend  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  its  local  leaders. 
Outdoor  recreation  is  a  growing  busi- 
ness all  over  South  Dakota.  We  have  the 
Black  Hills,  pheasant  hunting,  water- 
based  sports,  room  to  breathe,  and  the 
unpolluted  air  which  makes  breathing  a 
pleasure.  Recreation,  too,  is  a  land 
"crop"  which  depends  upon  conservation. 
Outdoor  beauty  is  also  a  byproduct  of 
such  conservation  measures  as  strip- 
cropping,  windbreaks,  farm  ponds,  and 
contour  fields.  One  of  the  happier  facts 
of  life  is  that  beauty  and  good  land  use 
are  do-it-yourself  projects  that  come 
with  the  same  set  of  instructions. 

No  area  of  South  Dakota  lacks  the  po- 
tential for  growth  and  Improvement 
through  resource  development.  But  It 
takes  local  leadership,  a  recognition  of 
each  community's  special  assets,  an  anal- 
ysis of  its  needs,  and  the  development 
of  plans  to  fit  the  needs  and  resources 
together.  It  also  takes  enthusiasm, 
imagination,  cooperation  and  hard  work. 
The  members  of  South  Dakota's  69  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  have 
these  personal  qualities  in  abundance.  I 
have  met  many  district  leaders,  and  I  am 
always  impressed  by  their  dedication  to 
the  unpaid  but  essential  task  of  wise  land 
use.  I  salute  them,  and  through  them, 
all  of  South  Dakota's  men  and  women 
who  are  making  our  State  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  show- 
ing   detailed    accomplishment    data    be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  conservation  accomplishments  in  dis- 
tricts Kith  SCS  assistance  in  South  Dakota 

BASIC    DATA 


Unit 


Amount 


I>i?lricts  organized  to  Feb.  1 

lyt- 

Do 

Fiirnis  111  fljptrict!:  orp.inizpd.^] 
Familaml  in  districts  organ- 
ized. 


Number. .  69 

Acre I  47.020.80K 

Number. .  I  55. 243 

Acre ;  43,421, a50 


CONSERVATION   OPERATIONS   FUNDS.   CCMri-ATIVE 
TO    JUNE    30.     1966 


t'nit 


Amount 


Poll  surveys  completed Acre 31, 707  686 

Iias)c  plans '  Number.  26.828 

T.ii'.f. ■*'"<' 1S,332,561 

lot;il  district  cooperators Number..  39.828 

^'° -A^cre 29.877!271 


Sunie  practices 
applied 


Conservation  crop- 
iunt:  system. 

Contour  fiirniinK. . . 

Cover  and  preen 
manure  crop. 

Cro[i  residue  use 

Stripcropplng 

Kanpe  seeding 

Pasture  and  hay- 
land  jilantinR. 

Wildlife  develop- 
ment. 

Wildlife  preserva- 
tion. 

Field  windlireuk 

Tree  plantini; 

Fann  ponds 

Terraces 

Diversions 

Open  drains. 

Tile  drains 

Irrigation  water 
management. 

Irrigation  storage 
reservoir. 

Irrigation  system, 
sprinkler. 

Land  clearing. 


,  Applied 

IfisoAl  year 

1966 


On  the  land 

June  30. 

19«6i 


Acre 

.....do... 
do.... 

....do.... 

....do..., 

--.do-... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Mile 

Aere 

Number. 

Mile 

do.... 

do.... 

Linear 
foot. 

.\cre 

Number. . 
do.... 


.    .\cre. 


804,592 

32.  672 
36.326 

6S0.a50 

51,915 

1.083 

156.679 

1,547 

16, 142 

407 
4,547 

2,  H25 

377 

21 

42 

3,751 

3,913 

1 

15 

24 


8,678,578 

533,702 
1, 333. 820 

8, 700, 926 

1. 142, 321 

115,422 

1.664,281 

54,327 

216,471 

5,409 

139,  707 

72.  471 

6,2'25 

S29 

5, 877 

10,977,516 

76,  301 

247 

292 

12,025 


'  .Ml  programs. 

GREAT    PI.AI.NS    PROGRAM 


Item 


Great  Plains  appli- 
cations received. 
Do 

Great  Plains  con- 
tracts signed. 
Do 

Great  Plains  con- 
tract nuxiifica- 
tions. 

Cropl.md  before 
Great  Plains  con- 
tract. 

Planned  cropland 
conversions  on 
Great  Plains  con- 
tracts. 


fnlt 


Number.. 

Acre 

Number.. 


Acre 

Number - 


Acre. 


Fiscal 
year 

1966 


To  date 

June  30, 

1966 


.do. 


216 


572,964 
185 


525,  045 
864 


73,441 
26,891 


1,343 

4, 3f^.  024 
1,055 

3,  502.  940 
4.449 


445. 893 
144,  322 


licsource  conservation  and  development  program— Bon  Homme-Charles  Mix  R.C.  &  D.  project 


Vnit 


Accelerated  programs 

(a:  Technical  servic<>s 

ibi  ,«oil  surveys 

((■)   Coniicrvalion  [ilanning: 

New  cooperators.   .. 

Plans  and  revisions 


Man -years. 
Acre 


Numlier. 
....do...- 


.^niounl 


HI 
51,000 


71 

240 


T'nit 


Amount 


(d  I  Great  Plains  con  tract  s. 


(c)  Cropland  conversion  program  con- 
tracts. 

(f;  Cropland  adjustment  program  con- 
tracts. 


Number. 
Dollar.... 
Number. 


-do. 


5 

78,000 

70 

25 
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I    Man-years 
employment 
provided 


2.  rrojoct  and  supporting  me;isures  completed: 

Lawrence  Township  crnsioa  control 

J.ickson  Town.ship  erosion  control - - 

Kandall  rrcrcalinn,  roK  course 

Tabor  aco'ss  road 

I'  ri   Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  boat  r.unp 

Kort  Randall  itlack  Hills  Tourist  Association,  promotion. 
Kiist  Side  I'ark,  Lake  Andes - .- 


0 


5 
.5 
3.0 


1.0 
3.0 
6.0 


Total  man-years  eiiiployment- 


14.0 


\V\  IK.KSllKl)     I'UnrKCllDN     {rL-BI.lf     L  \\\      '<\jij) 

kStalim  of  proijrnin  in  the  Slutf  of  South  Dnkoln  <is  of  Mar.  J  I,  1:>H7 

lAbbrevlalions-  SCD   «oil  a.i.ervullon  d,.-tri,l:  ,^WfI>.  soil  end  w.der  cc.erv.tk-n  di.Mrid.  S..1.    M.I.:i„;.t>on  -ir.Klurr,  1  W  I!,  flc.U.ler  relarduip  sUnUure; 
lAbbreMuiions.  ->-i',  .i.i  j^^,^  multiple  purpose  .structure;  Chan.  Impr..  channel  imi'rovenient| 


Projwts  linvhip;  con.<tnirllon  completed 


Green  Creek. 


.\re  I 

(acre.-^} 


County 


11,104 


Union. 


Local  s|>ons<)rs 


I'nion  Touutv  SWCI) 

Green  Creek  WulersUeJ  Diilrict. 


Total  Federal 
Fstlmafeil    ;   cumulative 
total  co>t     I    obligations 
i      thruu^'ll 
June  30.  1906 


$180,919 


$87,807 


Projects  approved  and  underway 


Area  (acres) 


County 


Local  spoiusors 


, Total  Feder-il 
Estimated    1   cunmlalive 
total         I    obligations 
coit  through 

June  3",  vm 


Brule  Creek. 
Marne  Creek 
Tattee  Cret>k 


Richland  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Tewaiiknn  fNi>rtli  l>akota  and  South  Dakota) 

South  Dak.it a  portion. 
Turkey  Uldi;e  Creek  ■ 


fpper     I>eer    Creek-Lake    ITendrlcks     (South 
Dakota  and  Muinesota). 


Vl'Per  Little  Minnesota  River. 


■\Vlld   Rlee   Creek   (North   Dakota  and   South 
Jiakota)  S(iUth  Dakota  portion. 

Total.   -- 

Estimated  allotments  for  fiscal  year  I»67 


142,  TJt)  \   Cnlon 

Lincoln 

20,825  ;   Yankton 

2,1,  V'<1  ,   Lincoln 


6,  ,115 
20,661 


I'nion 

Miimctiaha 


30,  .1.S7      Marshall 

115,000  '  Turner 

llutiiiiiison... 
1  Yankton 


30, TdO     Itrookiiiiis,  S.  Dak. 

Deuel,  S.  Dak  

Ltncriln.  Minn.   .    . 


37,000 


75.  340 


Marshall. 
Roberts  . 


Marshall.. 


Union  County  SCD - ] 

Lincoln  SCD - 

Yankton  County  SCD 

Cily  of  Yankton - '- 

Lincoln  SCD | 

I'attee  Creek  Watershed  District i. 

South  Dakota  Department  of  tl.imc.  Fish  and    . 
I'arks.  I 

I'nion  County  SCD , 

Minnehaha  SWCD I 

Sliver  Creek  Watershed  l)|.^tnl■t '. 

Marshall  t'ounty  SCD \ 

Turkev  Rldce  Creek  Watershed  District ' 

Turner  C.iunty  SW  CD - 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Game,  Flsli  and 
I'arks. 

HrookiiiKS  SWCD 

Piiiel  County  SWTD      

Lincoln  SWCD - 

Upivr  Deer  Creck-lletidrieks  Watershed  Dis- 
trict. 

Marshall  County  SWCD 

Rolierus  County  SWCD ----- 

Upper  Little  Mmn.sota  Hiver  Watershed 
Dtstriet. 

Marshall  County  SCD 


$3, 2ai,  709 
398,191 
"'i,'u»0,"447" 


$.1.'4,  3,86 

"'4s,  317 

3,18,  G56 


124,077 
ti43.  897 

292,261 

2, 189,900 


13,147 
3.'4. 174 

17,»5o 

1.'.375 


372. 350 

578,  750 

,13,643 


l,K.fi.2n 

737,311 

10,051.793 


2'  kl.  UUJ 


Projects  beInK  planned 


Hurley  Creek 

Norlli  Fork  of  Whetstone 

Spring  Bull  Creek 

Upper  Ea-!t  Fork  Vermillion  River 

Veblcn  (South  Dakota  and  North  Da- 
kota.) 


Area  (acres) 


22,200 

123,  700 

27,000 

112,600 

115,000 


County 


Ix>cal  sponsors 


Date  planning 
authorlied 


Turner. 


Roberts 

Grant 

Chiu-les  .Mix. 


McCook 

Lake 

Miner 

Miirshall,  S.  Dak... 
Roberts.  3.  Dak... 
Richland.  N.  Dak. 
Sargent,  N.  Dak... 


Turner  County  .swCD -- 

Hurley    Creek    Walershed    District    board    ol 
nianiiRers. 

Roberts  SWCD 

Grant  dWCD 

Charles  Mli  County  SWCD 

Emaniiel-Choteau  Crwk  SWCD 

Spring-Hull  Creek  Waterslieii  District 

\fcCo<ik  County  SCD 

Lake  County  SCD - - 

Miner  County  SCD. 

.Marshall  County  SCD 

Roberts  SCD 

South  Rlchlanil  SCD 

Wild  Rice  SCD 


Feb.   21.1966 


Apr     15,1963 
Feb."  is,"  1965 


Percent 
coniplele 


7) 


May    18, 1964 


Apr.   14,1961 


W 


Unservlced  watershed  applications 


Area  facres) 


Baptist  Creek..   .. 
Bear  Uutte  Creek. 


Lower  NorUl  Branch  Spring  Creek  (S.D.  and  N.D.) 


County 


Local  sponsors 


20,600     Clay 

144,000     I,awrence. 
Meade 


132,000 


CampbcU,  9.  Dak.. 

Mcintosh,  N.  Dak. 
Emmonf ,  N.  Dak.. 


Clay  County  SCD. 

Rlack  Hills  subconservancy  District. 

Meade  County  commissioners. 

City  of  Sturuis. 

Sturgls  Indeiiendent  School  District. 

Elk  Creek  SWCD. 

Laurence  SWCD. 

Camptwll  County  SWCD. 

Oahe  Conservancy  subdlstrlct. 

PoUock-Herreld  Irrigation  District. 

Mcintosh  County  SCD. 

Emmons  County  SCD. 


A'prU  i,  1967 


Unservlced  watershed  appMcatlons 
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Lower  Skunk  Creek 

Mud  Creek 


North  Deer  Creek . 
Rapid  Creek 


Area  (acres) 


South  Branch  Spring., 


Onion  Creek 

Upper  Skunk  Creek. 


Upper  Spring  Cr«*k  (S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.). 


207.  000 
16,680 


73,  620 
153,462 

130,000 


29.215 
200.000 


242,000 


County 


Ijocal  sponsors 


Minnehaha I  Minnehaha  SWCD. 

1'™"* ,  Gram  County  commissioners. 

Deuel 1  Deuel  Countv  SWCD. 

Grant  County  SWCD. 
Adams  Township. 
I  City  of  KeviUo, 
„       ,  .  i  Mud  Creek  Watershed  District. 

Brookings.... .'  Brookmps  SCD 

Deuel I  Deuel  County  SCD. 

lennington ,  Pennuipton  Countv  Commission. 

I  Penninpton  PWCI). 
Rapid  Valley  Conservancv  District. 
„         ,   ,,  I   Rapid  City  Conmion  Council. 

Campbell I  Campbell  Countv  SWTD 

Walwonh 1  Walworth  County  SCD. 

Pollock-Herreid  Irrigation  District. 
Oahe  Conservancv  Subdistrict 

}  "'O" - Union  Countv  SWCD. 

Lake .!  Minnehaha  SWCD. 

Moody _.      Lake  County  SWCD. 

Minnehaha Moody  County  SWCD. 

McCook 

CaiiiplieU I  CampbeU  County  SWCD. 

Mcpherson,  S.  Dak :  McPherson   County   SWCD 

I       District. 
Mcintosh,  N.  Dak _ _.    Oahe  Conservancy  District 


Pollock-Ilerreid   Irrigation 
Mcintosh  County  SCD. 


DEPLETION   ALLOWANCES    SHOULD 
BE  MAINTAINED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
every  occasion  on  which  the  Senate  finds 
It  necessary  to  consider  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  we 
can  depend  upon  the  ofifering  of  an 
amendment  intended  to  limit  or  reduce 
the  depletion  allowances  now  allowed  for 
certain  mineral  properties,  most  notably 
those  containing  deposits  of  oil,  gas, 
sulfur,  uranium,  and  other  similar  de- 
posits. I  shall,  as  I  have  on  occasions  in 
the  past,  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Coming,  as  I  do,  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  where  mineral  deposits  represent 
a  source  of  great  treasure,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfalrs,  I  recog- 
nize only  too  well  the  virtue  of  encour- 
aging development  of  this  heritage  of 
nature.  Alaska  Is  the  great  underde- 
veloped region  of  the  United  States 
where  maximum  effort  to  bring  our  re- 
sources of  fruitful  use  must  be  made. 
The  mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  espe- 
cially our  resources  of  oil  and  gas,  can 
make  an  enormously  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation,  to  the  free  world,  and 
to  the  people  of  Alaska.  Our  State  Is 
only  In  the  early  stages  of  exploration 
and  utilization  of  these  riches  burled  In 
the  earth.  Those  pioneers  now  seeking 
to  bring  our  mineral  resources  to  the 
surface  and  use  them  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  deserve  encourage- 
ment such  as  that  provided  by  the  spe- 
cial Incentive  of  the  mineral  depletion 
allowance. 

In  Alaska  the  cost  of  mining  and  the 
cost  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  proc- 
essing Is  enormously  high.  We  have 
been  overburdened  for  all  our  history 
by  abnormally  high  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, largely  as  a  result  of  unduly  high 
costs  of  transportation  which  balloons 
the  cost  of  every  other  aspect  of  life  In 
the  State.  Alaska's  rugged  climate  and 
Keography,  her  lack  of  surface  transpor- 
tation also  contribute  their  complications 
to  business  progress  in  Alaska  and  ne- 
cessitate inordinate  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  faclUties  essential  to  op- 
eration.   Many     times     extraordinarily 


expensive  exploration  ventures  result  In 
failure  to  find  the  deposits  for  which  a 
company  searches. 

In  the  cases  where  oil  or  other  min- 
erals are  found  and  development  Is  un- 
dertaken the  Inexorable  fact  Is  that  with 
every  unit  of  the  resource  that  is  re- 
moved, the  value  of  investment  is  re- 
duced. Thus,  a  special  allowance  for  the 
reduction  In  quantity  of  the  resource  is, 
I  think,  justified  for  those  intrepid  com- 
panies that  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
hard  work  and  great  expense  of  explo- 
ration and  development,  especially 
where,  as  in  Alaska,  economic  and  phys- 
ical conditions  Impose  additional  handi- 
caps. 

The  great  oil  development  in  Alaska 
is  just  10  years  old.  It  arose  in  1957 
when  the  Alaskan  economy  had  reached 
a  critically  disastrous  stage.  Our  fisher- 
ies, Alaska's  main  economic  prop,  had 
been  sorely  depleted  through  the  mis- 
management of  the  Federal  agency  en- 
trusted under  territorialism  with  Its  con- 
servation. Our  salmon  fishery  had  gone 
down  steadily  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  agency  in  1940,  and  was 
destined  to  reach  its  lowest  point  In  60 
years  in  the  last  days  of  our  territorial 
status  in  1959. 

Gold  mining,  our  second  largest  eco- 
nomic prop,  was  passing  out,  owing  to 
the  economically  unwise  policies  in  re- 
spect to  this  precious  mineral  Imposed 
both  by  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations which  Insisted  and  still 
continues  to  insist,  on  maintaining  a 
price  for  gold  established  in  1934,  and 
compelling  its  sale  only  at  that  price,  a 
price  no  longer  profitable  to  the  gold 
miners.  The  Federal  Government  has 
concomitantly  refused  to  countenance 
other  measures  designed  for  the  gold 
miners'  relief. 

In  desperation  with  Alaska's  two 
major  economic  mainstays  facing  ex- 
tinction, a  group  of  Anchorage  citizens 
invited  the  oil  companies  to  prospect  and 
drill  for  oil  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  where 
substantial  petroleum  deposits  were  sus- 
pected. This  move  was  fought  savagely 
by  several  professional  conservationist 
groups  as  well  as  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 


life Sen-ice.  Since  the  greater  part  of 
the  Kenal  Peninsula  has  been  with- 
drawTi  as  a  national  moose  range,  they 
alleged  that  oil  prospecting  and  drilling 
would  be  destructive  of  the  moose,  a 
mistaken  assumption  which  those  of  us 
no  less  concerned  for  our  wildlife  knew 
to  be  completely  unfounded.  Those  of 
us  concerned  both  for  wildlife  and  for 
economic  development  prevailed.  A 
little  less  than  half  of  the  Kenai  moose 
reservation  was  opened  for  oil  explora- 
tion. Oil  and  gas  resources  that  have 
been  developed  In  consequence  both  in 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  elsewhere 
really  saved  Alaska  from  bankruptcy  and 
subsequently  have  been  a  great  source  of 
economic  development  and  of  revenue 
for  the  State  treasury.  Meanwhile,  the 
moose  have  multiplied  and  have  spread 
all  over  Alaska  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State's  department  of 
fish  and  game  officials,  they  are  too 
numerous. 

But  it  Is  Important  that  for  this  great 
industry,  oil  and  gas,  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic and  social  climate  be  maintained. 
That  has  been  the  case  in  Alaska  to  date 
and  it  Is  desirable  that  it  continue  to 
be  so. 

Only  recently  Alaskans  have  rejoiced 
at  the  news  of  yet  another  exciting  de- 
velopment of  resources  in  our  State. 
Marathon  Oil  Co.  and  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  announced  early  in  March  the  com- 
pletion of  negotiations  for  the  export  to 
Japan  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  liqui- 
fied natural  gas  to  be  drawn  from  the 
immense  reser\-es  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
discovered  since  exploration  there  began 
10  years  ago.  The  result  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  major  Industrial  com- 
plex in  Alaska,  employment  opportu- 
nities for  many  Alaskans  needing  jobs, 
and  the  accompanying  "multiplier 
effect"  realized  in  the  development  of 
service  and  other  Industries  needed  to 
accommodate  the  new  industrial  growth. 

Investment  and  development  in  Alaska 
such  as  this  Is  what  we  need  and  must 
have.  We  must  do  nothing  to  discour- 
age it.  On  the  contrary,  every  efifort 
must  be  made  to  give  Impetus  and  aid 
to  adventurous  companies  seeking  treas- 
ure In  Alaska  and  thereby  stimulating 
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its  long-deficient  economy.  Wise  appli- 
cation of  tax  policy,  such  as  continuation 
of  the  depletion  allowance  arrangements 
now  in  effect  can  help  accomplish  this. 


GOVERNMENT  STUDY  GRANTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
morning's  Washington  Post  contained  an 
editorial  which  commented  upon  an  ad- 
mirable speech  by  Representative  Frank 
Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  in  defense  of 
Government  study  grants  without  strings 
attached,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Thompson  and 
the  Wa.shington  Post  have  done  a  serv- 
ice m  pointing  out  the  need  for  Congress 
to  put  a  stop  now,  before  it  goes  any  fur- 
ther, to  the  kind  of  thinking  which  can 
only  .shackle  the  intellectual  resources  of 
our  country  by  requiring  a  stamp  of  po- 
litical orthodoxy  upon  every  researcher 
and  every  project  assisted  by  Govern- 
ment funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows ; 

Scholar  Power 

Congressman  Frank  Thompson  Jr.  let  go 
with  a  haymaker  of  a  speech  on  Thursday— 
In  as  good  and  decent  .ind  humane  a  cause 
as  any  Congressman  could  choose.  He 
aimed  his  blow  at  a  1967  revival  of  know- 
nothlnglsm  by  Congressman  Durward  Hall, 
who  seems  bent  upon  making  an  ugly  name 
for  himself  by  attacking  the  National  Foun- 
dation  on   the   Arts   and   Humanities. 

Congressman  Hall  appears  to  feel  that 
scholarship  In  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
should  have  governmental  encouragement 
and  support  only  If  the  project  falls  squarely 
within  the  boundaries  of  orthodoxy  and  only 
If  the  researcher  holds  political  opinions  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  at  least  In  full  con- 
formity with  some  national  norm.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  taken  out  against  the  Founda- 
tion because  it  gave  a  grant  to  an  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  the  Santa  Barbara  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  to  xmdertake 
a  study  of  the  Influence  of  cartoons  and 
comic  strips  on   political   thought. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  cartoons  are  not 
a  political  force  need  do  no  more  to  change 
his  mind  than  look  at  the  upper  right-hand 
portion  of  this  page.  But  Congressman 
Hall's  true  objections  run.  apparently,  not  so 
much  to  the  research  as  to  the  researcher. 
He  denounced  the  California  art  teacher  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by 
asserting — as  though  this  were,  somehow, 
conclusive— that  he  "Us  not  an  American 
citizen.  He  has  been  among  those  In  the 
forefront  of  opposing  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Congress  ought  to  nip  this  kind  of  think- 
ing in  the  bud— before  It  can  bloom  again. 
The  country  had  more  than  enough  of  it 
during  the  hysteria  of  the  1950s.  Study 
grants,  whether  In  the  humanities  or  in 
science,  should  not  be  contingent  In  any  way 
on  the  political  opinions  of  the  grantee. 
Neither  should  they  be  contingent  on  the  In- 
exi>ert  and  often  uninformed  judgment  of 
Congressmen  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  proj- 
ect. The  danger  In  this  kind  of  interfer- 
ence was  pointed  out  very  plainly  by  Con- 
gressman Thompson  who  observed  that  "I 
am  afraid  the  Foundation  has  not  yet  felt 
politically  able  to  tackle  anything  too  con- 
troversial for  fear  of  bringing  congressional 
wrath  down  upon  Its  head  when  it  asks  for 
Its  annual  appropriation." 

This  is  a  danger  that  could  be  ruinous  to 
the  '  Foundation's  potentialities.  For  the 
key  to  the  Foundation's  effectiveness,  as  It 


has  been  the  key  to  all  American  progress, 
Is  freedom.  Congressman  Thompson  put  It 
very  well  In  his  remarks  on  Friday  to  the 
Modem  Language  Association:  "EventuaUy 
you  must  have  the  courage  to  ask  funda- 
mentiil  questions  which  may  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  our  society.  And  eventually  you 
must  dirty  your  hands.  You  must  make 
Scholar  Power  felt  in  Washington  "  It  wUl 
be  felt  only  in  the  degree  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  recalls  Its  value— and  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  keeping  Us  intellectual 
resources  unshackled. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning, the  Washington  Star  added  its 
voice  to  those  defending  the  Foundation 
for  the  Humanities,  pointing  out  the  ab- 
.solute  truth  that  to  choose  wisely  among 
the  riches  of  science  requires  a  discipline 
different  from  science.  Yet  we  have,  by 
infusing  our  funds  willingly  in  science, 
permitted  a  vast  chasm  between  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  our  under- 
standing of  what  science  has  given  u^ 
and  how  to  use  it.  Tlie  Foundation  has 
made  an  admirable  start  at  rectifying 
this  gap,  as  the  Star  points  out.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Having  Fun  With  the  Founda- 
tion" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Havi.nh:  Fun  Wmi  the  Foundation 

FuUowinq  the  announcement  of  its  first 
bitch  of  grants  to  American  scholars,  the 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities  has  been 
getting  a  certain  amount  of  critical  static. 
This  Is  all  good  fun.  and  as  inevitable  as  the 
tide.  Lists  of  such  awards  will  alway.s  pro- 
vide Ideal  grist  to  the  satiric  mills  of  con- 
gressmen and  columnists.  Most  of  the  criti- 
cism is.  at  root,  the  fundamental,  Yahoo, 
antl-learnlng  bias  that  has  been  with  us 
ever  since  some  men  learned  to  write  and 
others  did  not. 

The  critics  have  focused  mostly  on  one 
announced  project  to  study  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  comic  strip.  As  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper,  we  are.  of  course,  prepared 
to  defend  this  study.  Of  all  the  departments 
of  a  newspaper,  the  comics  are  the  most  ex- 
quLsltelv  sensitive  to  changing  popular  taste. 
Hence,  they  can  be  Invaluable  as  a  key  to  the 
evolution  of  popular  thought,  to  the  rela- 
tions between  popular  thought  and  political 
attitudes,  and  to  the  modulation  of  original 
thinking  that  occurs  when  it  reaches  the 
mm  In  ihe  street. 

The  ml.ssion  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities  is  an  important  one.  Massive 
government  funds  Invested  In  science  have 
completely  upset  the  earlier  balance  between 
that  discipline  and  the  other  main  branch 
of  higher  le.irnlng  in  America,  the  literary 
and  liberal  arus  culture.  Our  accelerated 
science  is  almost  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  harvest  the  sea  and  replace  man's 
infirm  vital  organs.  But  to  choose  wisely 
among  the  riches  of  science  requires  a  disci- 
pline different  from  science. 

In  strengthening  America's  resources  In  a 
most  Important  field,  the  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities,  under  Dr.  Barnaby  Keeney,  has 
made  an  Impressive  and  a  hopeful  begin- 
ning. It  should  not  be  discouraged  that  the 
voice  of  the  semi -prof  es.slonal  Know-Nothing 
Is  in  opposition.    Where  else  would  It  be? 


OPERATIONS  OP  THE  TEACHER 
CORPS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention was  recently  directed  by  Mr 
Warren  S.  Seyfert,  director  of  editorial 
services  of  the  National  Association  of 


Secondary  School  Principals,  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Marcl 
1967.  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

This  article,  which  appears  under  the 
byline  of  Mr.  Ed  Powell.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Is  an  excellent  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  description  of 
the  program  can  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues when  later  this  session  we  move 
to  the  consideration  of  the  funding  of 
this  important  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

They  Came  To  Help 
(By  Ed  Powell) 
(The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is,  to  be  sure, 
national  In  organization.  But  in  actual  op- 
eration it  is  local,  immediate,  face-to-facf 
All  of  the  names  used  In  these  notes  on  tht 
work  of  the  Teacher  Corps  In  one  junior 
high  school  are  real.  So,  It  seems,  is  the 
value  of  the  program.) 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  little  more 
than  an  undernourished  Infant  when  s«t 
against  the  mammoth  needs  of  schools  that 
are  trying  to  educate  the  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged children  In  this  nation. 

A  pioneering  1.200  corpsmen  have  taken  on 
the  commitment  to  help  provide  betttr 
schooling  for  poverty  kids.  Three  hundred 
are  veteran  teachers,  serving  as  team  leaders 
for  the  other  900.  These  900  are  Intern 
teachers  who.  this  time  last  year,  were  still 
college  seniors  or  first-year  teachers,  or  per- 
haps Air  Force  colonels  or  housewives  or 
social  workers. 

But  despite  Its  Lilliputian  size  and  its 
halting  first  good  steps,  there  Is  now  a  grow- 
ing number  of  schoolmen  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  program — schoolmen  who 
believe  It  points  the  way  to  producing  teach- 
ers of  superior  ability,  and  who  view  the 
corpsmen  as  fresh  reinforcements  for  facul- 
ties that  are  struggling  against  the  by- 
products of  poverty,  apathy,  and  truancy 
dropouts  and  failures. 

In  the  beginning,  these  men  also  had  tc 
be  convinced.  And  this  Included  Robert 
Wagner,  principal  of  Helnold  Junior  Hlgb 
School  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  first  reaction 
when  hearing  of  the  Corps:  "Thanks,  but 
no  thanks.  We've  already  scheduled  17  prac- 
tice teachers  and  that  Is  a  pretty  full  load 
for  our  faculty." 

He  recently  elaborated  on  his  earlier  state- 
ment: "There  was  another  reajson  In  the  back 
of  my  mind.  The  truth  was  that  I  wasn': 
Interested  In  running  five  more  people 
through  the  same  tired  process  of  practice 
teaching." 

It  could  have  ended  there,  but  Professor 
Charles  Weilbaker.  who  directs  the  Teacher 
Corps  profect  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
was  a  persuasive  salesman  and  had  a  unlq'Je 
offer  to  make. 

advantages  cited 
First,  the  corpsmen  need  not  add  an  extra 
burden  to  the  faculty.  They  have  their  own 
team  leader,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  who  is  a 
really  outstanding  teacher  with  years  o 
classroom  experience  In  ghetto  schools  ol 
Detroit.  In  addition,  she  has  taught  at 
Delaware  State  College.  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  at  Florida  A.  &  M.  In  Tallahassee.  Mrs 
Smith  has  also  been  a  social  worker  witn 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  families  in  Df- 
trolt,  Hartford,  and  Suffolk  County.  W 
Island.  One  of  Mrs.  Smith's  jobs— and  she 
would  have  many— would  be  to  serve  as  ac 
active  supervising  teacher.  Hers  was  not  tc 
be  the  relatively  passive  role  of  assigning 
Interns  to  other  faculty  members. 
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Secondly,  the  principal  would  be  a  primary 
authority  In  setting  the  training  routine  for 
corpsmen  In  hl«  school.  The  exact  2-year 
program  would  be  planned  cooperatively: 
Robert  Wagner,  Charles  Weilbaker,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  would  work  out  the  detailed  activities, 
applying  the  Teachers  Corps  guidelines — 
internship  training  with  heavy  accent  on 
one-to-one  teaching  and  community  activ- 
ity—to  the  specific  needs  of  Helnold  High. 

Perhaps  this  last  was  the  winning  pwlnt, 
for  the  school  has  plenty  of  problems.  It  is 
located  squarely  between  two  great  public 
housing  projects,  one  of  which  Is  all  Negro, 
the  other  Appalachian  poor  white.  In  school, 
there  had  been  a  dangerous  tension  between 
the  two  groups.  There  Is  a  certain  Irony  In 
their  antagonism,  because  all  these  children 
share  a  lot  of  common  circumstances  at 
home.  Most  of  them  live  In  extreme  poverty, 
and  a  high  percentage  have  only  a  single 
parent  to  raise  the  usually  large  family. 
Many  have  only  welfare  or  unemployment 
assistance  as  their  sole  means  of  support. 

They  also  share  some  personal  traits. 
School,  to  these  children.  Is  a  resented  re- 
qvOrement;  a  place  where  they  are  forced 
to  play  a  stupid  game  In  which  their  best 
efforts  are  clumsy  and  ludicrous.  Their  pride 
has  been  eroded  and  the  result  Is  an  attitude 
Of  belligerence  and  resentment  toward  adult 
•upervlslon  and  organized  activities. 

PLANNING  A   PBOGRAM 

"I  began  to  see  In  the  Teacher  Corps  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  real  gains  In  the 
achool,"  said  Wagner,  "so  we  began  planning 
and  came  up  with  a  program  that  looked  very 
hopeful.  First,  I  wanted  the  corpsmen  to 
work  with  the  young  people  outside  the  class- 
room where  they  could  get  to  know  them 
informally,  through  afternoon  clubs  and  In 
extracurricular  activities.  I  feel  that  through 
these  clubs  they  have  a  chance  to  help  the 
kids  develop  a  feeling  of  belonging;  of  hav- 
ing a  stake  In  the  school  and  making  an 
appreciated  contribution  to  It. 

"As  for  teaching  Itself,  I  wanted  to  keep 
the  corpsmen  out  of  the  classroom  for  the 
entire  first  semester.  Instead,  I  wanted  them 
to  learn  what  a  school  Is  all  about  from  work- 
ing In  some  central  location.  They  have  all 
spent  at  least  16  years  In  classrooms,  so  I 
want  them  to  start  off  with  something  dif- 
ferent." 

When  school  began  in  September,  Margaret 
Smith  and  her  four  Intern  teachers  began 
their  work  at  Helnold.  During  the  day,  their 
service  was  to  the  total  school — interviewing 
tardy  students,  calling  the  home  of  absentees, 
supervising  the  lunchroom  and  playgrounds. 
In  the  afternoon  they  worked  with  regular 
faculty  members  to  set  up  a  broad  range  of 
extracurricular  activities  for  the  students. 

Their  work  removed  many  burdens  from 
the  regular  staff,  but  that  effect  was  only 
tangent  to  their  central  purpose:  to  learn  to 
work  with  the  deep-seated  problems  of  pov- 
erty's children.  And  from  their  attendance- 
checking  and  assistance  to  counselors  they 
became  increasingly  familiar  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

"I've  made  nearly  50  visits  to  the  homes 
of  kids  who  are  chronic  truants,"  Intern  Ron 
Wore  explains,  "and  I've  heard  every  excuse 
for  absences  that  you  can  Imagine.  But  In 
nearly  every  case  you  find  the  same  things 
operating:  the  parent  is  kind  of  'out  of  It,' 
pretty  much  unaware  of  what  the  school  Is 
ail  about.  And  the  kids  are  staying  out  be- 
»U8e  they  hate  the  place  and  they  are  sure 
tney  are  going  to  fall  anyway.  They  put  In 
their  time  when  they're  forced  to;  It's  just 
uke  a  Jail  sentence.  They  think  of  school  as 
Mother  place  where  adults  order  them 
"ound,  and  they  can't  find  any  way  to  be- 
long, to  protect  their  pride." 

EKTECTrVE  TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  visits  have  a  specific  purpose  In  the 
fwrn's  training,  and  it  is  not  to  warm  his 
«»rt  to  a  maudlin  sympathy,  but  to  make 


him  a  more  effective  teacher  in  the  class- 
room. The  aim  is  to  ke«p  him  from  repeat- 
ing the  common  error  of  equating  silence  and 
passivity  with  stupidity,  to  keep  him  from 
interpreting  bizarre  values  and  behavior  as 
simple  antisocial  rebellion.  Interns  are 
learning  that  sometimes  they  have  to  search 
deeply  for  basic,  decent  values  on  which  they 
can  build. 

Searching  for  these  values,  corpsmen  find 
a  lot  of  contradictions,  because  In  a  twisted, 
distorted  way  the  finest  kind  of  middle-class 
values  so  often  seem  to  work  to  turn  some 
of  these  youngsters  Into  hard  core  discipli- 
nary cases.  Wanting  desperately  to  play  a 
role  with  dignity  and  meaning— boys  want 
to  work  and  earn  a  salary,  girls  want  to  marry 
and  begin  a  family— these  young  people  do 
not  have  enough  Inner  security  to  be  patient, 
to  wait. 

There  are  a  few  who  know  they  can  escape 
the  gr,asp  of  the  compulsory  education  laws 
by  getting  themselves  expelled  from  school, 
and  they  are  determined  enough  to  wage  a 
grim  and  conscious  campaign  to  "earn  their 
freedom." 

In  their  families  and  In  their  circles  of 
friends,  there  is  no  one  who  got  a  Job  or  won 
a  husband  because  of  having  a  high  school 
diploma.  And  they  don't  want  to  wait  and 
bet  on  the  promises  they  hear  about  how 
important  It  is  to  finish  school. 

Good  Intentions  and  easy  answers  weren't 
much  help  for  the  students  at  Helnold  1  But 
there  was  hope  and  there  were  many  ways  to 
help.  By  way  of  constructive  achievements, 
both  Robert  Wagner  and  Margaret  Smith  are 
proudest  of  the  newly  created  after-school 
activities. 

AFTER   ONE   SEMESTER 

"Of  the  1.000  students  enrolled  In  Helnold, 
a  full  800  were  participating  In  one  of  the 
clubs  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  this 
year.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  status  thing." 
Mrs.  Smith  goes  on  to  say.  "Hundreds  of 
kids  are  now  participating  who  never  before 
had  any  way  really  to  belong."  (Mr.  Wagner 
remarked  tliat  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
In  the  club  program  had  doubled  this  year 
over  last,  and  there  are  twice  as  many  clubs. ) 

"Some  of  the  clubs  are  academic-based  like 
current  events,  dramatics  and  debate.  And 
Raymonde  Basone,  a  corpsman  who  was  born 
and  raised  In  Haiti,  Is  running  a  Spanish 
Club  where  kids  are  learning  conversational 
Spanish  and  studying  Latin  culture.  Most 
of  the  clubs  have  had  weekend  tours.  Ron 
Prlore  took  the  current-events  club  to  visit 
the  newspaper  and  Is  now  planning  a  trip 
to  visit  the  legislature  In  Columbus. 

"Dick  Murphy  holds  a  basketball  cUnlc 
after  school  where  white  and  Negro  boys  are 
planning  together  without  any  regard  for 
racial  differences,  and  some  of  the  regular 
standbys  are  boys  that  the  Juvenile  authori- 
ties have  marked  down  as  hard  core  delin- 
quents. But  my  favorite,"  and  Mrs.  Smith 
frowns  an  admonition,  "is  the  girls'  drill 
team.  And  let  me  warn  you.  If  you  think 
that  must  be  an  empty  frill,  then  you  are 
dead  wrong.  It  Includes  300  girls  who  are 
really  excited  about  the  club.  Most  of  them 
have  never  cared  about  anything  that  related 
to  school,  but  now  they  are  searching  for 
some  way  to  earn  money  for  uniforms. 

"We  are  convinced  that  these  clubs  are 
making  a  difference,  and  I  believe  the  faculty 
thinks  so,  too.  They  have  given  a  lot  of  kids 
their  first  chance  to  succeed  at  something 
and  really  be  appreciated." 

Something  has  made  a  difference.  Many 
people  In  the  school  think  they  can  sense  a 
new  school  spirit  beginning  to  emerge. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  change,  It  Is 
there  and  that  is  a  fact  that  can  be  measured 
by  attendance  records — absences  are  now 
averaging  a  full  15  percent  below  last  year. 

A     FUTURE     PROJECT 

Robert  Wagner  and  his  corpsmen  are  plan- 
ning one  more  project  that  alms  at  better 
school — community      relations.     They      are 


rure  that  many  school  problems  ertem  from 
the  fact  that  parents  dont  know  what  goes 
on  at  Helnold.  They  plan  to  remedy  that. 
They  are  now  working  to  line  up  the  sup- 
port of  six  local  community  councils  in  Heln- 
old's  district  to  help  sponsor  a  "Community 
Jamboree"  In  each  of  the  nearby  neighbor- 
hoods. Besldee  refreshments,  parents  will 
get  classroom  demonstrations,  musical  pro- 
grams and  a  session  of  questions  and  an- 
swers about  the  school. 

Along  with  the  Jamborees,  corpsmen  are 
now  working  to  prepare  a  "mobile  school' 
In  a  trailer  that  will  be  on  display  In  each 
shopping  center  and  housing  project.  Con- 
taining textbooks  and  displays  of  student 
work  In  various  subjects.  It  will  be  staffed 
by  students  and  corpsmen  who  will  answer 
questions  and,  you  can  be  sure.  Issue  stand- 
ing Invitations  to  visit  the  school  Itself. 

But  where  does  teaching  fit  Into  this  busy 
schedule  of  school  clubs,  community  activ- 
ities and  home  visits  plus  eight  to  twelve 
hours  weekly  of  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
Margaret  Smith  and  her  interns  began  their 
first  classroom  teaching  at  Helnold.  Taking 
nearly  50  children  with  records  of  multiple 
failures,  Mrs.  Smith  worked  out  a  schedule 
which  assigned  each  intern  small  groups  of 
three  to  five  students  which  they  are  teach- 
ing an  hour  a  day,  three  days  aweek.  And 
they  have  already  completed  plans  to  do 
team  teaching  before  full-size  classes  In 
English  and  geography,  which  they  will  begin 
as  soon  as  scheduling  will  allow. 

THE    PA TOFF 

The  sessions  they  are  teaching  now  are  the 
payoff  for  all  the  lessons  they  learned  from 
their  work  in  the  fall.  They  learned  to  re- 
spect the  students  for  their  ability  to  get 
along  In  spite  of  Impossible  home  conditions. 
They  learned  that  authoritarianism  Is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  good  teaching.  They 
now  know  that  kids  who  live  In  slums  have 
their  own  style  of  learning  which  requires 
action  and  motion  and  personal  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  And  finally,  they 
have  learned  that  children  of  poverty  are  the 
final  test  of  a  good  teacher,  that  these  kids 
lack  the  Inner  security  and  patience  to  sjb- 
sldlze  poor  teaching  with  quiet  compliance. 

These  same  lessons  are  being  learned  by 
Interns  In  every  project,  whether  they  are 
teaching  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  In 
Harlem,  the  mountain  whites  of  Appalachia. 
the  Mexican-Americans  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest,  or  the  reservation  Indians  of  the 
Great  Plains. 

Intern  Dick  Murphy  won  the  hearts  of 
Helnold  teachers  at  a  party  they  gave  to 
welcome  the  Incoming  corpsmen,  when  he 
told  them,  "I  don't  know  exactly  what  our 
duties  are  going  to  be  In  the  months  ahead, 
but  £is  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'm  supposed  to 
learn  by  helping  you.  So  whatever  you  want 
done.  Just  let  me  know."  This  seems  to  be 
the  philosophy  that  runs  throughout  the 
program  and  it  has  led  the  corpsmen  Into  a 
wild  variety  of  Jobs;  some  are  picturesque, 
some  humanitarian,  but  most  are  solid  edu- 
cational achievements. 

WIDE-RANOrNG  ACTIVlTmS 

In  North  Carolina  they  are  cooking  and 
serving  oatmeal  to  children  before  school  to 
make  sure  that  they  have  had  breakfast. 
And  before  the  children  leave  In  the  after- 
noon, they  are  given  haircuts  because  no  bar- 
bers work  In  the  mountain  hamlets  where 
the  children  live.  In  Tennessee,  interns 
found  themselves  at  a  school  with  no  play- 
ground although  there  was  equipment — 
stored  for  years  in  a  back  room.  So  they 
organized  the  kids  and  cleared  a  plot  of 
ground,  then  begged  cement  and  mixed  It 
with  rocks  that  the  children  carried  from  a 
nearby  creek.    Result:  one  playground. 

In  Arkansas,  interns  foimd  in  one  small 
community   that   children   had   deep-seated 
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problems  In  speech  and  reading  that  needed 
^vanced  professional  therapy.  They  found 
recoKnlzed  speclallsU  In  the  region  and  per- 
suaded them  to  volunteer  their  assistance  In 
dlaKnoelng  problems  and  outlining  therapy, 
in  Florida  they  have  pioneered  a  whole  sys- 
tem of  field  trips  to  museums,  universities 
and  sites  of  government,  history  and  culture. 
The  tours  have  worked  out  so  successfully 
for  children  who  had  scarcely  been  outside 
their  own  neighborhoods  that  they  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  school  with  several  tours  scheduled  each 

In  Michigan,  one  team  was  asked  to  con- 
struct a  one-semester  unit  In  Negro  History 
and  teach  it  on  a  pilot  basis  In  jun  or  high 
school  The  team  tffveled  to  Washington, 
DC  to  attend  a  national  conference  on 
Race  in  Education,  and  built  the  course  after 
consulUng  with  outstanding  national  au- 
thorities in  Negro  history.  In  Galveston, 
Texas  corpsmen  are  giving  intensive  tutoring 
to  high  school  seniors  in  English,  composi- 
tion and  speech,  in  an  etlort  to  reduce  the 
dropout  rate  among  the  students  that  enroll 
in  college 

But  Immediate  service  to  children  of  pov- 
erty and  the  schools  that  teach  them  is  a 
secondary  benefit  The  Teacher  Corps'  cen- 
tral purpose  is  teacher  training— to  imple- 
ment new  techniques  of  teacher  preparation 
and  to  produce  teachers  who  have  a  maxi- 
mum chance  of  reaching  and  teaching  kids 
who  live  in  slums.  Perhaps  of  greater  Im- 
twrtance  than  the  first  900  teachers  it  will 
train  Is  the  chance  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  giving  to  local  schools  and  to  colleges  of 
teacher  education  to  otTer  new  services  and  to 
carry  out  their  own  programs  of  innovation 
in  education 

If  a  composite  were  made  of  statements  by 
university  project  directors  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  work  in  training  corps- 
men.  It  would  be  .something  like  this: 

•Since  we  began  training  corpsmen  at  our 
university,  our  regular  program  of  teacher 
education  has  been  under  continuous  revi- 
sion for  we  have  learned  more  In  the  past 
few  months  than  we  wotiUl  have  learned  in 
years  of  normal  operations.  And  what  we 
learn  today,  we  will  teach  tomorrow." 

But  the  Teacher  Corps  Interns  are  less 
aware  and  a  lot  le.ss  concerned  about  funda- 
mental changes  In  teacher  education  They 
are  pretty  busy,  like  Dick  Murphy  at  Heinold 
Junior  High  School,  trying  to  learn  by  doing 
the  things  that  need  doing. 

Editors  note;  The  National  Teacher  Corps 
was  launched  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  reach  and  teach  economically 
and  educationallv  handicapped  children,  to 
train  promisini;  college  graduates  In  the  spe- 
cial methods  of  teaching  such  children,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  accredited  teachers 
qualified  for  such  teaching.  Tlie  program 
operates  through  teams  composed  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  as  leader  and  college  grad- 
uates who  serve  as  teacher  Interns  and  divide 
their  time  among  teaching  In  the  schools, 
community  activities,  and  graduate  study. 

All  corpsmen  are  enrolled  for  graduate 
study  in  a  university  within  reach  of  their 
school  district,  and  university  staff  members 
are  associated  with  all  Teacher  Corps  teams. 
Teacher  Corps  teams  of  one  master  teacher 
and  three  to  six  Interns  may  be  requested  by 
schools  with  a  predominance  of  students 
from  homes  with  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $3,000  yeariy.  This  year.  Ul  local 
school  districts  and  50  universities  are  par- 
ticipating In  this  program. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  CRIME 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
14.  1967,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  gave  a  compre- 
hensive, thoughtfid  speech  on  the  con- 
trol of  crime  to  the  legislative  conference 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 


This  speech  I  beUeve  will  be  informa- 
tive to  all  who  are  concerned  with  crime 
in  our  cities  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to 
THE  National  Leagih:  of  Cfties  Legislative 
Conference,  Washington,  DC.  March 
14.  1967 

You  are  hearing  from  many  Important  peo- 
ple on  many  important  Issues  for  these  two 
days  but  I  am  sure  that  no  problem  Is  of 
more  concern  to  you,  both  as  community 
leaders  and  as  individual  citizens,  than  the 
problem  of  crime. 

We  can  never  eradicate  all  crime,  we  can- 
not   even   come    close.      For    In    any    society 
there  will   be  a  certain   number  of  citizens, 
whether  motivated  by  greed,  or  anger,  or  per- 
versity   or   Illness,   or   frustration,   or   Igno- 
r;ince  who  cmnot  live  In  pe.ice  within  the  so- 
ciety     Our  goal  must  be  to  reduce  this  num- 
ber to  a  mlnim\im,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it 
from  growing.     We  must  seek  crime  reduc- 
tion on  many  fronts.    We  must  focus  on  our 
youth,    providing   them   with   the   education 
and   training   and    hope   which   they   need.   It 
thev  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  lives  of  crime. 
We'must  focus  on  our  poor,  relieving  them 
of  the  despair  of  slum  living,  of  unemploy- 
ment   of  discrimination,  so  that  they  can  de- 
velop a  will  and  an  ability  to  have  a  slake  in 
society.     And  we  must  focus  on  our  physi- 
cally and  mentaliv  lU.  identifying  their  dis- 
eases   and  offering  them  the  treatment  they 
need  to  participate  in  society  without  threat- 
ening It      Yet  as  we  undertake  all  these  efforts 
to  attack  the   roots  of  crime,  we  must  also 
deal   more   effectlvelv   with   those   who  have 
already  become  offenders— those  whom  fam- 
ily    school,    and   society    have    failed    to   In- 
culcate  with    the   values   of   conscience   and 
responsibility     which     free     citizens     must 
possess      We   must   drastically    Improve  our 
capacitv   to   detect  crimes   and  discover   of- 
fenders   to  assure  speedy  and  fair  court  ac- 
tion separating  the  guilty  from  the  Innocent, 
and  to  rehabilitate  as  many  offenders  as  we 
can  once  we  have  identified  them. 

I  know  you  have  heard  from  James  Voren- 
bPTg  and  that  he  has  told  you  about  many 
of  thi-  substantive  programs  which  can  meet 
these  needs  What  I  want  to  cover  are  the 
roles  you  in  local  government  and  we  In  the 
Federal  Government  will  play  In  bringing 
about  these  changes. 

Tr.<\dltlonanv  and  necessarily  In  our  fed- 
eral 'system,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
liw  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  must 
be  loc-nl  Your  police  departments  are  the 
front  lines  In  the  war  on  crime,  and  in  your 
own  Jurisdictions,  you  are  the  commanders 
in  chief  Through  your  courts  and  your 
correctional  systems  go  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
nations   criminal   offenders 

Of  course  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
important  role  to  play  and  for  the  past  six 
years  it  has  been  playing  its  role  actively 
and  fruitfully. 

Eariy  In  President  Kennedy's  Administra- 
tion It  became  obvious  to  him  that  local  gov- 
ernments, with  their  constant  dlfflcultles  in 
meeting  current  needs,  could  never  supply 
the  risk  capital  for  long-term  efforts  to  com- 
bat Juvenile  delinquency.  He  formed  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
Quency  and  Youth  Crime,  and  proposed  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offeiises 
Control  Act  of  1961.  With  the  passage  of 
that  Act  there  became  available  flexible  re- 
sources with  which  the  nation's  communities 
could  find  new  ways  to  prevent  young  peo- 
ple from  becoming  criminals.  His  remarks 
upon  signing  that  Act  are  particularly  rele- 
vant here  today,  for  they  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  relationship  which  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered, and  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future;  ^     _    . 

•■With  this  legislation."  he  said,    "the  Fed- 


er.il  Government  becomes  an  active  partner 
with  states  and  local  communities  to  prevent 
and  control  the  spread  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency Though  initiative  and  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  coping  with  delinquency 
resides  with  families  and  local  communities, 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  leader- 
ship   guidance,  and   assistance." 

M  iny  of  vour  cities  were  sites  for  projects 
under  the  1961  Act.  and  you  know  that  these 
projects  became  the  prototypes  for  the  en- 
tire poverty  program,  and  for  other  special 
programs  in  education  and  manpower  de- 
velopment, all  of  which  have  flowered  and 
developed  under  President  Johnson's  lead- 
ership. „  _,      ,  _ 

But  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognized  Us  responsibility  txj  per- 
form  Its  own  functions  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  fields  In  such  a 
way  that  it  would  be  a  model  for  the  nation 
Thus  also  in  1961  began  a  concerted  effort 
to  combat  organized  crime,  the  Interstate 
conspiracy  which  eats  at  the  very  fabric  of 
socletv  This  required  legislation,  and  the 
Conuress  passed  seven  new  bills;  and  it  re- 
quired manpower,  and  Congress  gave  tne  In- 
ternitl  Revenue  Service  and  the  FBI  more 
men  The  success  of  this  effort  was  rapid 
and  widespread,  and  our  commitment  to  It 
continues  today,  as  reaffirmed  by  President 
J.ihnson  last  spring  and  again  last  month  In 
his  message  on  crime. 

Yet    as  we  have  learned,  enforcement  a 
onlv  one  part  of  the  continuum  of  a  criminal 
lustice  system.     There  was  work  to  be  done 
in  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Federal  pris- 
ons    Thus  in  1963  the  Administration  pro- 
ix>sed    the   Criminal   Justice   Act   to  provide 
indigent  defendants   in  Federal   courts  with 
the    .assistance    of    paid    counsel    and    expert 
witnesses,  and  this  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  88th  Congress.     The  National  Bail  Con- 
ference was  convened  to  discuss  newly  devel- 
oped programs  for  pre-trial  release  of  accused 
offenders,  resulting  in  a  Federal  Bail  Reform 
Act    as  well  as  many  state  programs.    The 
number  of  Judges  In  the  Federal  courts  w« 
increased  significantly.     The  vocational  and 
educational  programs  in  the  Federa    prisons 
were  expanded  and  Improved,  and  the  Fed- 
eral   Prisoner    Rehabilitation    Act    .and    the 
Niucotics   Addict   Rehabilitation   ..ct  giving 
new  flexibility  to  Federal  rehabilitation  pro- 
Krams,  were  proposed  and  pa.ssed.    These  are 
lust  a  few  of  the  most  notable  achievements, 
but  I  mention  them  because  they  are  worth 
learning    more    about.      You    will   find   that 
most    of    them    could    have    ccunterparts  In 
your  own  slates  and  cities,  and  t/  they  don  t 
you  may  want  to  find  out  why  they  don  t 

These   then,  were  the  first  three  prongs  o. 
the    Federal    Governments    participation   m 
this  decade's  war  on  crime— first,  the  stimu- 
lation  of   new   programs   for  long-term  pre- 
vention of  crime   and  delinquency;   reconl, 
the    acceleration    of    FederiU    criminal    en- 
forcement efforts;    and.   third,   the   improve- 
ment    of      Federal     criminal     Ju^^'^^     ^"^ 
rehabilitation  functions.     With  these  eBom 
well  under  way.  we  came  to  the  most  dlfficu.t 
dimension  of  the  Federal  role  in  the  war  on 
Crime:    How   could   the  Federal  Governmen. 
help    improve    local    law    enforcement   and 
criminal   justice  systems  without   upseuing 
the  traditional  division  between  Federal  and 
local  responsibilities  in  these  fl^I^s?    "^er 
wa.s  some  precedent;  The  FBI  had  for  je^s 
been  providing  direct  and  excellent  train  r 
and     assistance    to    local    law    enlorcemer.. 
agencies      But  what  was  now  needed  w« 
thorough  analysis  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
entire  criminal  Justice  system  in  our  6iai«- 
and  cities.  ,,>, 

In  1965  President  Johnson  njoved  wn 
speed  and  determination.  First  he  pr°P«~ 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  » 
means  to  see  what  kinds  of  Imagination  aM 
innovation  would  be  forthcoming  fro^"  '"^ 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agen 
cies,  to  test  their  commitment  to  proK^^ 
to  determine  whether  a  Partnership  betwee 
Federal  Government  and  community  leaaei. 
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could  bring  change.  At  the  same  time  he 
established  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, It  had  a  mandate  to  study  the  na- 
tion's criminal  Justice  systems  critically  but 
constructively  with  an  eye  toward  the  fu- 
ture, rather  than  toward  Immediate  budget- 
ary possibilities. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  pictures 
a  past  which  is  discouraging,  yet  it  promises 
a  future  of  hope.  It  points  out  to  all  of  us 
where  we  have  failed  and  to  a  large  extent, 
why.  We  can  see  what  the  most  promising 
avenues  of  progress  are  and  how  to  reach 
them.  And  our  experience  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  shows  clearly 
that  our  local  communities  and  universities 
and  citizens  can  be  a  force  for  change. 
Many  of  you  here  today  have  demonstrated 
that  your  cities,  and  especially  your  police 
departments,  are  not  bound  to  the  past,  that 
seed  money  planted  In  your  soil  can  grow, 
and  grow  fast.  And  President  Johnson  him- 
self has  provided  us  with  an  example  of  how 
a  community  can  prepare  for  progress  and 
begin  to  achieve  it.  The  work  of  his  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  shows 
what  an  aroused  and  enlightened  com- 
munity— even  a  community  with  a  535-mem- 
ber  city  council  can  do  if  it  is  willing  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  crime.  This  Is  not  all 
the  District  did.  It  began  Implementing  the 
D.C.  Commission's  recommendations  almost 
before  they  were  published.  It  took  full  ad- 
vantag.;  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  to  provide  new  equipment  and  training 
for  its  police,  an  alcoholic  detoxification  fa- 
cility and  a  citizens  Information  service  in 
its  municipal  court.  It  supported  bail  re- 
form, and  court  reform,  and  corrections  re- 
forms. Just  last  week  I  attended  a  con- 
ference where  one  hundred  of  the  com- 
munity's most  active  citizens,  professionals 
in  criminal  Justice  fields,  as  well  as  civic 
leaders,  government  officials,  and  legislators, 
spent  two  entire  days  discussing  the  DC. 
Crime  Commission  report,  and  how  the  mo- 
mentum It  stimulated  can  be  maintained. 

And  so  the  groundwork  for  Federal-local 
cooperation  has  been  laid.  In  the  National 
Crime  Commission.  In  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's example.  On  this  foundation  the 
President  has  proposed  to  build  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 

In  this  Act  lies  hope  and  promise  for 
meeting  our  national  goals  In  the  war  on 
crime.  But  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Is  not  a 
panacea;  it  is  not  magical;  it  Is  not  a  bottom- 
less pit  of  funds;  It  will  not  do  your  Job  for 
you.  It  Will  In  fact  require  you  to  work 
harder,  think  more,  and  spend  more.  Its 
initial  implementation  may  make  your  crime 
rates  appear  to  rise  and  your  clearance  rates 
appear  to  fall.  It  will  be  a  challenge  requir- 
ing every  bit  of  ability.  Imagination,  and 
resourcefulness  you  can  muster. 

I  believe  that  the  local  official  can  be  the 
key  to  whether  the  Safe  Streets  Act  succeeds 
where  we  have  never  succeeded  before.  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  what  these  top  offi- 
cials personally  can  do,  as  elected  representa- 
tives, as  appointed  officials,  as  political 
activists,  as  community  opinion  leaders,  and 
a«  individuals  who  have  both  the  ear  and 
respect  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

First,  we  in  Congress  must  hear  what  you 
believe  the  priorities  should  be. 

In  my  opinion  the  Safe  Streets  Act  merits 
the  highest  priority  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  combat  crime  In  the  United 
States.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
•crlbed  in  President  Johnson's  State  of  the 
Onion  Message  two  months  ago  and  pre- 
»*nted  to  Congress  over  a  month  ago,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  I  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed my  particular  Interest  in  the  subject 
of  crime.  I  have  not  received  one  letter  from 
»ny  municipal  official  urging  me  to  support 
tnla  bin.  Whenever  I  mention  firearms,  or 
tne  National  Guard,  and  even  when  I  do  not 


mention  obscenity,  I  receive  thousands  of 
letters  from  the  appropriate  lobbies.  But 
not  a  word  about  the  Safe  Streets  Act — not 
even  complaining  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  In  it — from  mayors  or  city  managers 
or  councllmen.  I  know  this  does  not  Indi- 
cate Indifference,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
symptomatic  of  the  fact  that  many  public 
officials  have  not  yet  found  time  to  focus 
on  their  role  in  this  effort.  I  hope  you  will 
all  have  a  chance  to  communicate  5-our 
thoughts  to  us  before  you  leave  or  when 
you  return  home.  This  will  certainly  be 
useful  to  us.  and.  I  think,  helpful  to  you. 

Second,  when  the  bill  is  passed  it  can  only 
be  effective  If  it  is  used,  and  used  fully,  but 
in  good  faitli,  not  Just  to  supplement  "exist- 
ing budgets,  but  as  a  source  of  Innovation 
and  change.  The  top  local  officials  will  have 
to  be  able  to  say  "no"  to  police  chiefs  who 
suggest  proposals  which  are  not  well  enough 
thought  out  or  not  innovative  enough,  or 
not  capable  of  bringing  about  change  and 
progress.  But  the  "no's"  will  have  to  be 
tempered  with  encouragement  to  try  again 
until  a  "yes"  is  honestly  deserved. 

Third,  municipal  officials  must  be  strong 
and  courageous  enough  to  open  their  cities 
to  study  by  outs.ders — by  consultants  and 
planning  groups  and  analysts — outsiders  of 
their  choice,  but  outsiders  nevertheless. 
These  outsiders  will  discover  what  you  al- 
ready know,  that  many  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems are  obsolete  and  Inefficient  and  inef- 
fective, but  the  outsiders  will  also  come  pre- 
pared to  make  realistic  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. If  the  city  officials  are  too  de- 
fensive, if  they  are  oversensitive,  if  they  try 
to  negate  all  criticism  of  the  past,  then  the 
future  can  only  be  bleak.  Cities  will  have 
to  recognize  the  flaws  in  their  criminal  Jus- 
tice systems  if  they  are  to  deal  wtih  them 
constructively.  And  they  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone;  they  will  have  to  welcome  outsiders 
to  their  midst  and  let  them  see  the  dirty 
linen  and  perhaps  even  wash  It  in  public. 
Many  of  you  already  know  that  frequently 
it  is  only  an  outsider  who  can  have  the  in- 
dependence to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  a 
sensitive  situation.  Those  of  you  who  have 
used  the  services  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  know  what  I  mean. 

Fourth  is  a  related  responsibility  and  a 
difficult  one.  In  many  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  city  officials  will 
find,  as  our  forefathers  found  at  our  nation's 
birth,  that  there  is  strength  in  unity.  They 
may  find  that  pooling  of  police  communica- 
tions and  laboratories  and  computers  and 
training  facilities  among  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  and  counties  not  only  saves  money, 
but  vastly  Improves  police  effectiveness.  And 
they  may  And  that  multi-city  or  state-wide 
or  regional  arrangements  for  offender  re- 
habilitation hold  far  greater  prorrJse  than 
local  Jails  and  workhouses.  Eat  It  may  take 
political  and  personal  courage  to  accept  these 
findings  and  to  act  on  them.  Some  officials 
will  be  accused  of  surrendering  sovereignty 
or  of  undercutting  the  powers  of  others,  but 
it  is  the  men  at  the  top  who  must  have  the 
objectivity  and  perspective  to  overcome  such 
parochial  viewpoints.  They  must  do  what 
is  right  for  their  communities  as  a  whole 
because  it  is  they  who  represent  no  special 
bureaucratic  interest,  but  only  the  people's 
interest. 

Fifth,  they  must  also  be  able  to  stand  up 
to  law  enforcement  and  Judicial  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  if  those  agencies  resist 
internal  changes  which  the  public  interest 
requires.  A  stagnant  police  department  will 
resist  the  measures  which  can  alleviate  Its 
stagnancy — higher  educational  standards, 
new  types  of  in-service  training,  lateral 
entry  of  officers,  civilian  legal  advisors,  and 
others.  It  will  fall  to  the  municipal  leaders 
to  educate  and  persuade  and  act.  It  will  fall 
to  them  to  get  the  public  and  the  local  legis- 
latures behind  a  program  for  change  and  to 
resist    obstructionist    tactics. 

Sixth,  municipal  leaders  must,  on  the  other 


hand,   support   the   police,   and   the   courts, 
and  correctional  agencies,  when  these  agen- 
cies  need   backing   within   the  structure   of 
government  in  their  own  efforts  at  change. 
"Support  your  police"  should  not  be  a  dema- 
gogic  rallying   cry   for   the   city   official,   but 
a   call   for   his    political   support    for    bigger 
police     budgets,     authorizations     for     more 
equipment,  higher  pay,  time  off  for  in-service 
training,  funds  to  go  to  conferences  and  sem- 
inars, matching  funds  for  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams.     And    this   support   will   mean   going 
to  city  councils  and  to  state  legislatures  for 
more    judges,    more    probation    and    parole 
officers,    training    facilities   for    correctional 
personnel  and  all  the  other  resources  which 
an  effective  criminal  Justice  system  requires. 
Scicnth.  and  perhaps  most  vital  local  lead- 
ership will  be  crucial  in  the  most  import.ant 
dimension  of  a  successful  effort  in  the  war 
on   crime — an   aroused   and   active   citizenry 
For   it    is    ultimately   the   public   that   must 
provide  the  local  financial  resources  for  crim- 
inal  Justice   systems.     And  it   is   individu.«.l 
citizens  who  must  participate  in  the  detec- 
tion and  solution  of  crime  by  coming  forward 
as  witnesses  before  the  ix>lice  and  before  the 
courts.     And   it   is   individual   citizens   who 
must  provide  the  jobs  and  guidance  for  pa- 
rolees and  probationers  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
habiUtated.     And  it  is  individual  citizens  who 
can  cut  the  tentacles  of  organized  crime  by 
drying  up  its  sources  of  funds— gambling, 
vice,  loan  sharking,  and  other  rackets.     But 
our  citizens  cannot  fulfill  these  responsibili- 
ties  without   leadership,   and   it    is   the  local 
officials  who  must   provide   that  leadership. 
What  is  said  in  local  speeches  and  proposed 
in    local    programs    will    go    further    toward 
stimulating  public  action  and  support  than 
anything   we   here   in   Washington   can   pos- 
sibly do,  for  the  local  official  is  closest  to  the 
people    and    his    government    touches    most 
directly  on  their  lives.     Yet  if  he  spends  his 
time  blaming  the  Supreme  Court  for  crime, 
then  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  his  tax- 
payers  that  more   police  resources,  efficient 
local  courts,  better  correctional  system,  and 
long  term  programs  to  attack  the  causes  of 
crime,  are  what  is  called  for.     If  the  lead- 
ers do  not   focus  on  priorities  and  on  con- 
structive programs,  then  it  will  be  hard  to 
keep  the  citizens  from  wasting  their  efforts 
on   useless   bickering   over   peripheral   issues. 
I  think  that  President  Johnson  has  shown 
US  the   way  in   this  regard.     He  has  recog- 
nized that  it  is  action  programs  which  prom- 
ise progress.     He  realizes  that  time  spent  on 
arguing  about  reversing  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions   Is    wasted    time,    and    he   has   wisely 
stayed    out   of  the   argument,     I  hope  vou 
here  and  your  colleagues  throughout  the  na- 
tion will  have  the  wisdom  to  follow  the  Pres- 
idents    lead.      For    with    his    leadership    in 
Washington,  your  support  in  the  communi- 
ties and  with  a  responsive  Congress  we  can 
together  provide  the  programs  and  resources 
the  nation  needs  to  bring  crime  under  con- 
trol. 


ASSUMPTION  OF  REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY  BY  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
read  an  article  to  which  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  Senate.  It  is  an 
analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  posed  by 
the  assumption  of  regulatory  authority 
by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  fields  where  that  authority  has 
not  been  directly  granted  by  law.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  E,  Har- 
ris, a  Nebraskan,  and  was  published  in 
the  February  1967,  issue  of  Animal  Nutri- 
tion and  Health. 

Mr,  Harris  speaks  from  many  years  of 
personal  experience  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  close  associa- 
tion with  the  research  and  development 
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programs  conducted  by  pharmaceutical 
fnS^tries.  I  feel  certain  that  aU  of  u^ 
realize  that  it  took  great  courage  for  him 
to  stand  up  and  criticize  a  Government 
asency  with  which  he  does  business.  Yet 
he  considered  the  situation  so  dangerous 
that  some  knowledgeable  person  needed 
to  speak  out  on  the  subject  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PDA-  BUREAUCR.'VTIC  STUMBLING  BLOCK  IN 
New  DR0G  DEVELOPMENT— EFFECT  OF  FDA 
L.^WS  AND  ACTrVITIES  ON  THE  LIVESTOCK  AND 

*  Poultry  Indcstby 
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(By  Lewis  E.  Harris) 
(NOTE.-The     author     Is     president     and 
founder  of  Harris  laboratories  Inc    Lincoln 
Nebraska.      He   is   also   president   o^   N°^^«^ 
Laboratories.    Inc..    chairman    or   the    board 
of   Scientific   Development   Corporation   and 
a  sScUl  lecturer  at  University  of  Nebraska. 
He'fs  a  member  of   16  national   and   seven 
state  or  local  professional  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations, including  six  of  which  he  Is  a 
pa^t    president.      He    Is    also    a    member    of 
numerous  honorary,  civic,  fraterna    and  reli- 
gious   organlzauons.      He    has    patents    and 
fubllcatllns     in     the     fields     of     analy  Ucal 
Chemistry,  food  products,  pharmaceutical  re- 
search and  production,  toxicology,  waste  dls- 
pZl  water  and  sewage  treatment  an-1  scien- 
tific  crime  detection.     He  Is  a  gj^duate  of 
University   of   Nebraska.    1932.   with   a   M.Sc. 
awar^^  in   1933.  and  additional  PhD.  level 
studies  from  1941   to  1945.) 

It   is   difficult   to   evaluate   the  full  effect 
of  the  1962  AmendmenU  to  the  Federal  Food 
Drug  &  cosmetic  Act  on  the  Uvestock  and 
pouftry  industry,   for   only  during  the  past 
year  have  we  begun  to  realize  the  extent  to 
wmch   new   regulations   and   Interpretations 
of  the  Amendments  were  Planned  by  govern- 
ment bureaucracies.    Now  we  find  the  Intent 
of  congress  repeatedly  circumvented  or  Ig- 
nor^  by  such  devices.     It  appea™    hat  some 
officials  in  the  Department  o^  He^'^^'J^^"- 
cation  &  welfare  and  Food  &  Drug  Admlnls- 
trauon    sponsored    and    ^^VVOVte<i J^no^ 
specific  parts  of  the  1962  Drug  Amendments 
?^  they  saw  this  as  the  mechanism  whereby 
they  could  accomplish  goals  long  sought    n 
establishing     unrealistic     ^°^^^^%  ^^."^     'I^ 
building  departmental  empires.     If  this  was 
done  deliberately,  these  individuals  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  seen  a 
continuous  decline  In  the  number  of  Impor- 
tant new  drugs  introduced  Into  the  animal 
health  market.  This  situation  has  not  re- 
sulted from  lack  of  industry  research.  In- 
deed industry  has  continually  Increased  the 
number  of  dollars  spent  In  this  field.  Phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  have  developed  a 
number  of  new  products  which  are  safe  and 
clinically  effective  and  have  ^ubniltted  de- 
tailed and  realistically  complete  New  Drug 
Applications  (NDA's)  covering  these  ItenM. 
But  FDA  has  cleared  only  a  small  percentage 
of  such  applications.  n,^=o 

The  livestock  and  poultry  Industry  those 
Who  need  these  Improved  and  more  effecUve 
pharmaceutical  products,  have  started  ask- 
ine  "Why"  and  "What  causes  the  delay.' 
Some  of  tke  blame  must  be  absorbed  by  in- 
dustry where  grossly  incomplete  NDA  s  have 
been  submitted,  but  these  constitute  only  a 
small  percentage,  and  ^'^ly  represent  the 
really  Important  product*,  ^hf*'  *^*"'  '« 
the  trouble?  In  answer,  most  manufac- 
turers could  write  volumes. 

Basically,  there  Is  something  radically 
wrong  with  FDA  organization.  Ita  flow  sys- 
tems, the  delegating  of  authority,  and  clear- 
cut  policies.  TO  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
PDA  hae  never  accepted  and  approved  an 


NDA  on  the  basis  of  data  supplied  in  the  first 
draft.  There  Is  always  something  fou^d  to 
be  "incomplete,"  regardless  of  how  Inslgnm- 
cant  the  point  might  be.  Now  surely  FDA 
doesn't  have  a  corner  on  all  the  brfins^ 
Surely  scientists  and  specialists  in  Industry 
rn^Lt  have  Intelligence  equal  to  that  found 
m  FDA.  Why,  then,  does  PDA  strive  so 
consistently  to  pick  out  Insignificant  points 
on  which  further  data  are  requested?  If  in- 
dustry submits  300  clinical  cases,  FDA  be- 
Ueves  It  should  have  325.  If  325  are  sub- 
mitted. FDA  asks  for  350,  and  so  on. 

But  If  we  agree  for  the  moment  that  TOA 
requests    for    more    data    are    '■eallstlc^  then 
the  first  response  should  enumerate  aU  the 
points   wherein   there   Is   question      I   d on  t 
believe  there  has  ever  been  a  first  response 
from   FDA   which   listed   all  areas  In  which 
they  considered  the  application  incomplete^ 
For  years,  the  practice  has  been  to  list  a  few 
in  first  response,  then  when  these  data  are 
suDPlled   the  second  response  Includes  one  or 
more  entirely  new  matters.     This  may  con- 
tinue through  three  to  ten  responses,  each 
resulting  in  delays  ranging  f-""";  ^0  days  to 
one  year      If  all  requests  for  additional  In- 
formation  were   Included    in   first   response, 
all  Items  could  be  handled  simultaneously, 
and   the   time  for  NDA  clearance  could   be 
reduced  from  years  to  months. 

currently,  a  somewhat  new  and  different 
delaying  tactic  is  being  encountered      After 
all  the  medical,  scientific  and  technical  as- 
pects   of   an   NDA   have  been   reviewed    and 
cleared  by  persons  trained  in  these  special- 
ized fields.  It  seems  necessary  for  the  NDA 
to   be  "reviewed"  by  someone  In  the  Com- 
missioner's office.     These  "reviewers"  appear 
to  be  persons  with  limited  technical  knowl- 
edge    They  seem  to  be  primarily  concerned 
with  "nlt-plcklng"  and  so  we  have  NDA  s  be- 
ing returned  for  clarification,  or  with  requests 
for  additional  data  which  have  little.  If  any, 
useful  purpose.    This  system  of  reviewing  In 
the    Commissioner's    office    has    caused    the 
worst  bottleneck  In  the  history  of  FDA.    Un- 
fortunately,  the   Commissioner   and  his  as- 
sistants seem  to  be  so  busy  making  speeches 
with   wholesale   condemnation   of   industry, 
that  very  little  attention  Is  given  to  matters 
of  organization,  policies,  clearance  of  NDAs 
or  necessary  correspondence.     This  speech- 
making  smoke  screen  to  hide  Inefficiency  and 
poor  management  Is  costing  the  livestock  In- 
dustry and  the  public  both  as  food  consumers 
and  taxpayers,   millions  or  even   billions  of 
dollars.  , 

In  reviewing  the  period  since  enactment  or 
1962  Drug  Amendments.  It  Is  my  opinion 
their  principal  effect  on  the  livestock  Indus- 
try has  been  to  delay  unnecessarily  the  avail- 
ability of  Important  new  drugs  for  use  In 
control  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases. 

In  viewing  the  current  situation,  the  nega- 
Uve  effect  of  the  1962  Amendments  not  only 
continues,  but  appears  to  be  Increasingly 
serious.  For  a  while.  It  seemed  the  total 
FDA  organization  and  handling  of  NDA's  was 
improving.  This  was  particularly  true  In 
the  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  But  as 
of  today.  FDA  gives  the  impression  of  Jump- 
ing on  a  horse  and  riding  off  in  all  directions. 
There  Is  little  or  no  delegation  of  authority. 
It  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  ob- 
tain status  information  on  an  NDA,  and  in 
many  areas  It  takes  weeks  or  months  to  get 
a  written  opinion. 

Further,  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
FDA  is  actually  dictating  and  trying  to  di- 
rect the  practice  of  human  and  veterinary 
medicine.  And  the  medical  opinions  are  fre- 
quently being  given  by  individuals  who  have 
little,  If  any.  actual  experience  in  pracUce. 
But  even  more  serious  Is  the  current  FDA 
program  related  to  advertising.  In^^'s  con- 
nection, one  wonders  whether  FDA  hasn  t 
actually  become  vindictive.  Again  we  have 
a  controversy  concerning  Intent  of  Congress. 
PDA  has  apparently  concluded  that  drug 
manufacturers  are   basically  dishonest,   and 


physicians  and  veterinarians  lack  Intelli- 
gence and  professional  Judgment  to  use 
pr^ucts  pro^riy.  Some  FDA  officials  have 
sudWenly  become  advertising  geniuses.  They 
see  deliberately  planned  Innuendo  m  Profes- 
sional advertising,  and  believe  the  physician 
and  veterinarian  are  being  misled.  Some 
orthlfr  reasoning  Is  so  absurd  it  is  fright- 

^%he  current  problem,  however,  also  ex- 
tends to  the  now  popular  program  of  con- 
sumer protection."  FDA  and  other  federal 
agencies  have  decided  the  average  consumer 
U  also  deficient  In  Intelligence,  is  read  y 
misled  by  advertising  and  labeling,  and  really 
^eds  extreme  protection  from  what  Is  pic- 
tured  as  a  dishonest  Industry  Indeed,  It 
wouid  appear  that  some  federal  agency  zea- 
X  would  be  satisfied  only  when  a  staff 
of  federal  guides  could  be  stationed  at  each 
shoS'ng  cinter  to  lead  the  poor  uninformed, 
Smble  consumer  through  the  shops,  pomt- 
mg  out  the  many  hazards  lurking  on  shelves 
and  aW  in  comparing  labels  to  assure  getting 
the  best  bargain. 

Even  more  amazing  Is  the  recent  effort  o 
FDA  Officials  to  be  concerned  with  the  cost 
of  drugs      in  careful  reading  of  the  original 
°aw  and  amendmenU,  I  fall  to  And  an>^thing 
which  remotely  suggests  a  role  for  FDA  In 

^^At'  S  Ume,  the  FDA  attempts  to  expand 
pnntrol  of  every  aspect  of  food  and  drug 
^anufacturf.^  and  marketing,  together 
with  the  la^  of  FDA  organization,  have 
brought  us  to  the  most  chaotic  situation 
whicfhas  existed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
7962  Drug  Amendments.  The  effect  of  th^ 
on  t?e  uvestock  and  PO^Hry  Industry 
incalculable,  but  enormous.  At  the  very 
time  we  need  to  do  everything  possible  to 
expand  production  of  food  producing  animals 
and  poultry,  we  are  experiencing  the  great- 
est problem  In  obtaining  NDA  clearance  o 
important  new  drugs  which  are  essential  for 
the^reventlon.  control  and  Ueatment  of  an- 
Imal  diseases.  ^  ,    . 

FDA  public  relations  departments  point 
wlt^prlde  to  the  number  of  NDA  applications 
Tlea^ed  each  month.  This  may  look  good 
toX  public,  but  those  of  us  in  the  Industry 
^cognize  thkt  the  great  majority  of  these 
J^iBarftncefl  are  for  products  which  are  simply 
new  dosfge  fom!s  or  combinations  of  drugs 
previously  in  wide  use.  One  could  speculate 
that  the  kind  of  press  releases  used  by  FDA 
might  actually  be  subject  to  strong  action  If 
used  in  similar  manner  by  fdustry. 

What  about  the  future?  I  wish  I  could  be 
optimistic,  but  in  view  of  the  Past  and  pres- 
ent situation,  I  can  predict  only  complica- 
tions m  the  years  ahead.  Some  of  the  un- 
realistic FDA  requlremente  can  do  nothln? 
but  suppress  research  In  many  area^.  The 
extreme  cost  now  Involved  makes  It  imprac- 
tfcal  to  carry  development  of  some  new  com- 
rwunds  far  enough  to  evaluate  them  properly. 
Cny  useful  compounds  will  fall  "7  Uj«  wsy- 
slde  simply  because  It  Is  economically  Im- 
Jractfcal^to'carry  them  far  enough  In  deve^p- 
ment.  Every  time  this  happens  the  llveswck 
industry  suffers,  and  the  public  Is  directly 

affected.  .  ,„  j. 

What  can  be  done?    First,  we  need  to  de- 
velop  a  sense  of  balance.    We  must  Insist  tb« 
the  advantages  of  a  new  compound  or  prod 
uct  be  more  carefully  weighed  against  any 
real  or  assumed  disadvantages  Instead  o   con- 
tinuing the  present  poUcy  of  rejection  If  any 
real  or  assumed  side  effect  Is  apparent.    Un 
fortunately,  many  FDA  officials  recognue  the 
need  for  this  approach,  but  are  reluctant  M 
sneak  out  for  what  Is  right  because  of  fear  oi 

LLrr^ment  or  unjustified  ridicule  W 
some  senator,  congressman^  or  f^a^ure  story 
writer  Using  present  FDA  policies  ana 
Ttandards'^it  if  doubtful  that  penicillin  couM 
now  be  cleared  an  a  new  drug.  Ana  t^ 
Should  cause  one  to  wonder  about  how  many 
equally  valuable  new  drug»  are  being  wiw 
heW  because  of  FDA  actlrltles  and  poUcle.- 
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Second,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
electing  senators  or  congressmen  who  will 
stand  on  principle,  rather  than  what  may 
be  politically  expedient.  We  now  have  several 
elected  representatives  who  have  learned  to 
make  effective  use  of  any  negative  concerned 
with  drugs  or  related  comjjounds.  They  do 
this  by  exaggerating  the  negative  aspect  and 
Ignoring  the  positive.  This  makes  newspaper 
headlines,  and  creates  the  Impression  such 
representatives  are  protecting  the  public 
from  poisonous  or  dangerous  drugs.  To  date, 
efforts  to  refute  these  attacks  by  presenting 
a  true  picture  usually  receive  little  or  no 
attention,  for  these  aren't  sufficiently  sensa- 
tional, and  do  little  to  get  more  votes  for  an 
elected  official. 

Third,  we  must  challenge  PDA  in  any  and 
all  cases  where  there  Is  adequate  evidence 
that  It  has  not  properly  Interpreted  the  data 
presented  to  it.  This  will  have  to  be  done  by 
insisting  on  hearings  when  applicable,  and 
going  to  the  courts  when  necessary. 

Fourth,  the  livestock  Industry  must  be- 
come more  vocal  In  demanding  a  realistic  ap- 
proach by  FDA  in  relation  to  new  drugs 
needed  to  Improve  livestock  health,  and  to 
provide  necessary  food  for  an  Increasing 
population.  It  must  become  more  effective 
in  telling  its  side  of  the  story. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  drug 
industry,  veterinarians,  food  processors,  poul- 
try and  livestock  men  and  others  related  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  to  the  food  and  drug 
Industry  have  been  so  stunned  by  the  vicious 
and  tmjustlfled  attacks  made  on  them  by  a 
few  congressmen,  certain  FDA  officials,  and 
some  feature  writers  who  specialize  in  sensa- 
tionalism, that  they  have  not  moved  effec- 
tively to  neutralize  these  attacks.  All  of 
these  Individuals  and  firms  have  been  put  in 
a  position  of  having  to  defend  themselves, 
and  this  kind  of  action  doesn't  get  much 
attention  in  the  press.  Now,  a  strong 
program  must  be  initiated  to  get  a  positive 
story  to  the  public  In  an  emphatic  manner. 
Staff  writers  for  some  congressmen,  for  cer- 
tain government  agencies,  and  for  some  "do- 
gooder"  Independent  groups,  have  become 
very  proficient  In  the  art  of  half-truths,  in- 
complete stories,  sensationalism  and  Innuen- 
do In  relation  to  the  food  and  drug  industry. 
This  must  be  neutralized,  and  the  public 
made  aware  of  how  it  has  been  misled. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  task.  But  either  we 
nght  back  and  Insist  on  fair  play,  or  we  move 
slowly  Into  oblivion  with  eventual  govern- 
ment take-over  of  all  drug  research  and  pro- 
duction. Then  it  may  be  only  a  simple 
further  step  to  complete  federal  control  of 
food-producing  animals. 
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THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  20  years  ago  President  Harry  Tru- 
man outlined  to  an  anxious  Congress  and 
an  anxious  world  the  American  aid  pro- 
grams for  Greece  and  Turkey  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Truman 
doctrine. 

It  was  a  time  of  civil  war  and  of  at- 
tempted foreign  intervention  similar  to 
what  we  are  witnessing  in  Vietnam  today. 
President  Truman  summed  up  the  pro- 
gram by  stating : 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressures. 

That  policy  was  questioned  and  se- 
verely attacked  by  many  Americans  and 
others  throughout  the  world.  President 
Truman  was  called  a  warmonger  and 
an  interventionist.  But  he  persisted  In 
what  he  thought  was  right.  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  free  nations  because  Presi- 
dent Truman  did  not  weaken. 


Today,  President  Johnson  faces  the 
same  situation  in  Vietnam.  Under  cover 
of  a  civil  conflict,  armed  minorities  are 
attempting  to  subjugate  a  free  people — 
and  the  United  States  has  rightfully  op- 
posed that  subjugation,  even  though 
there  are  those  who  continue  to  protest 
our  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Each  time  in  the  last  20  years,  when 
communism  has  tried  to  use  civil  conflict 
as  a  mask  for  international  subversion, 
the  United  States  has  stood  against  it — 
in  Korea,  in  Berlin,  in  Cuba,  and  in 
Vietnam. 

Harry  Truman  taught  us  the  lesson  of 
our  times,  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  intimately  bound  to  the  security 
of  every  free  nation  in  the  world;  this 
remains  our  basic  commitment  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  letters  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  President  Truman ; 
King  Constantine,  of  Greece;  and  Presi- 
dent Cevdet  Sunay.  of  Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Letter  Prom  the  President  to 
President  Harry  S.  Trtjman 
The  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Independence,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  On  this  day — as  on  so 
many  others — those  who  love  freedom  will 
once  again  honor  your  name. 

Twenty  years  ago  you  went  before  the  Con- 
gress and  summoned  the  American  people  to 
a  great  endeavor:  that  of  helping  free  peo- 
ples to  "maintain  their  free  institutions  and 
their  national  Integrity  against  aggressive 
movements  that  seek  to  Impose  upon  them 
totalitarian  regimes." 

With  that  message  you  served  two  great 
functions  of  the  Presidency — those  of  the 
teacher  and  the  leader.  You  related  the 
struggle  of  the  Greek  people  against  armed 
terrorism  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  You  recognized  that  totali- 
tarian regimes.  Imposed  upon  free  peoples  by 
direct  or  indirect  aggression,  "undermine  the 
foundations  of  International  peace."  And 
you  called  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  help  resist  that  aggression. 

Today  America  is  again  engaged  in  helping 
to  turn  back  armed  terrorism.  As  in  your 
day.  there  are  those  who  believe  that  effort  Is 
too  costly.  As  on  other  occasions  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  there  are  those  who  coun- 
sel us  that  the  stakes  are  not  high  enough, 
nor  the  danger  near  enough,  to  warrant  our 
involvement. 

But  our  people  have  learned  that  freedom 
is  not  divisible;  that  order  In  the  world  Is 
vital  to  our  national  Interest;  and  that  the 
highest  costs  are  paid  not  by  those  who  meet 
their  responsibilities,  but  by  those  who  ig- 
nore them. 

You  helped  to  teach  those  lessons.  Mr. 
President.  Just  as  Importantly,  you  had  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  put  them 
into  practice:  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Ber- 
lin, in  Korea,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  today  men  are  free  and  prospering 
because  of  what  you  did. 

March   12th  Is  thus  a  proud  anniversary. 
Years  from  now  men  will  still  mark  this  date, 
and  the  man  whose  Doctrine  gave  it  meaning. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

Devotedly, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Message  F^om   the  President  to   King 
Constantine  of  Greece 

Twenty  years  ago  today.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  asked  the  American  people  to 
help  the  Greek  nation  preserve  its  freedom. 


Before   a   Joint  session   of   the   Congress,  he 
declared: 

"I  believe  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  tirmed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressure-.." 

The  message  and  the  program  he  con- 
veyed on  that  historic  occasion  became 
known  as  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

In  commemoration  of  that  decisive  hovr, 
in  thanksgiving  for  his  courage  and  vision, 
and  m  celebration  of  the  friendship  that 
endures  between  our  peoples,  I  extend  to 
you  and  the  citizens  of  Greece  my  warm 
greetings  and  best  wishes.  In  this  I  am 
Joined  by  every  American  who  rejoices  that 
Greece   is   today  free   and   prospering. 

President  Truman  recogmzed  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  was  intimately 
related  to  that  of  Greece.  He  warned  our 
people — who,  like  yours,  had  Just  emerged 
from  a  savage  conflict  with  another  ter- 
rorist aggression — that 

"We  shall  not  realize  our  objectives  unless 
we  are  willing  to  help  free  peoples  to  main- 
tain their  free  Institutions  and  their  na- 
tional integrity  against  aggressive  move- 
ments that  seek  to  impose  upon  them  totali- 
tarian regimes.  This  is  no  more  than  a  frank 
recognition  that  totalitarian  regimes  imposed 
upon  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect  ag- 
gression, undermine  the  foundations  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  hence  the  security  of 
the  United  States," 

The  American  j>eople  responded  to  his  call 
for  assistance  to  a  people  struggling  to  be 
free — and  their  decision  has  affected,  not 
only  the  security  of  your  great  nation,  but 
the  security  of  the  world  for  two  decades, 
I  am  aware  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Greek  people  in  the  past  20  years,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  throughout  that 
period,  the  United  States  and  Greece  have 
worked  together  in  close  partnership  toward 
common  goals,  I  revere  the  Greek  spirit, 
that  for  thousands  of  years  has  Inspired  the 
world,  and  that  has  taught  men  to  cherish 
freedom  above  all  else  In  life. 

Today  we  mark  a  moment  in  man's  long 
quest  for  freedom,  I  salute  you  and  your 
people  on  this  proud  anniversary,  and  I 
look  forward  to  a  future  of  continued  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between   our  nations. 

Message  From  President  Johnson  to  Presi- 
dent Cevdet  Scnat,  of  Turkey 

On  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine.  I  extend  to  you  and  to  the 
Turkish  people  my  good  wishes.  Then  as 
now.  the  American  people  admire  the  vitality 
and  the  passion  for  freedom  of  the  Turkish 
people.  Then  as  now,  the  United  States  is 
proud  of  its  association  with  the  forward- 
looking  Turkish  nation, 

Turkey  has  been  a  sturdy  ally  In  NATO 
and  CENTO,  Its  men  played  an  unforget- 
able  part  with  the  United  Nations  forces 
which  assured  that  aggression  would  not 
succeed  in  Korea, 

With  its  security  assured  by  Its  own  cour- 
age and  efforts,  united  with  those  of  its  al- 
lies. Turkey  has  moved  forward  remarkably 
In  economic  and  social  development.  The 
vision  of  a  modern  Turkey,  not  only  loyal 
to  its  own  traditions  and  ambitions,  but  also 
a  creative  part  of  the  world  of  contempo- 
rary science,  technology,  and  industry,  has 
been  brought  measurably  closer  to  reality. 

The  visit  you  will  soon  be  making  to  the 
United  States  affords  an  opportunity  to  give 
added  meaning  to  that  association.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  importance  of 
the  partnership  of  our  two  great  republics. 
Mrs  Johnson  and  I  are  looking  forward  to 
welcoming  you  and  Mrs.  Sunay, 


SENATOR  SPARKMAN'S  SPEECH 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,     Mr.  President,   on 
March    4    Senator    Sparkman    made    a 
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speech  to  the  members  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  at  their  annual 
convention  held  In  New  Orleans.  La. 
Senator  SPARKJiAu's  speech  Is  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  analysis  of  many 
banking  matters  and  it  challenges  the 
Nations  banks  to  enter  a  number  of 
fields  where  they  could  serve  the  Nation 
and  the  Nation's  communities  even  more 
effectively. 

I  believe  the  speech  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  introduction  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

THIRD     GENERAL      SESSION.      MARCH     4 

Mr  DvBois  Hie  third  Reneral  session  of 
our  convention   is  now  called   to  order 

We  are  privlIeRed  this  afternoon  to  have 
with  us  the  distlnBUished  United  State.^ 
senator  from  Alabama  who  Is  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate  if  J^  «Ued  upon  o„ 
Alabama  director.  Roland  ^  Adams  Chair 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  York.  Yorlc. 
Alabama,  to  Introduce  our  speaker. 

Mr      ADAMS,  our     .speaker     this     mornlnR 
knows    the    meaning    of    Independence^    H  s 
p^ents   hud   limited   means  but  much   self 
reUance      They   looked    for   nothing  beyond 
what  they  could  earn  by  their  own  efforts. 
AU    worked    hard    on    the    farm    In    Morgan 
County.   Alabama,  and   young  John  did   his 
share      In    his    teens,    he    planted,    worked 
and  harvested  his  own  field  to  earn  money 
for   his   education,    and   at   school    he    kept 
furnaces  stoked  for  dollars  to  meet  the  cost 
of  b;ard  and  room      Elected  to  Congress  30 
years  ago   our  guest  served  five  House  term* 
and  was  recognized  as  a  vigorous  spokesman 
torZs  state  and  the  South.     Twenty  years 
ago.  he  won  a  special  election  to  the  Senate 
seat  vacated  by  the  death  of  Senator  Banl^- 
head    and   in    1952.   he  was   the  Democratic 
candidate  for   vice  president  of   the   United 
States.     He  recently  moved   up  to  chairman 
of  the  senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
^ttee    and  men  who  know  the  Senate  say 
that    measured  In  terms  of  committee  posi- 
tron   John  Sparkman   is   the  Senate  srnost 
senior   member.     Every    person   In    Alabatna 
has  benefited  in  some  way  f '^°'«  Sparkman- 
sponsored    programs    such    as    heath    care 
rural  telephones,  veterans'  legislation,  edu- 
cational measures,  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  dependent,  and  social  security^     On  the 
senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee   Spark- 
man's  strong,  realistic  voice  makes  him  the 
committee    leader  supporting   our   stand    in 
Vl^am.     But    in   spite   of    his   strenuous 
work  load  due  to  his  membership  on  six  com- 
mittees   our  guest   U  unfailingly,   today   m 
always,  a  plain-spoken,  farm-bred,  southern 
gentleman    without   guile.     I   am   proud   *» 
present   a   distinguished   American.   Senator 
John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 

Senator  John  J.  Sparkman.  Thank  you. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  Roland 
Adams  for  that  very  generous  Introduction. 
Mr  President.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.  We 
met  together  about  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
in  a  blizzard.  Thafs  a  funny  place  to  meet, 
but  thafs  Just  what  you  run  Into  when  you 
go  to  \Unnesota  In  the  wintertime.  We  had 
a  great  meeting,  though. 
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man  without  guile.     You  know  I'm  going  to 
remember  that! 


I  do  appreciate  the  Introduction  by  my 
long-time  friend.  Roland  Adams.  I  have 
krown  Roland  and  his  series  of  brothers  that 
came  to  the  University  of  Alabama  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  have  told  thU  story 
oUen  and  I'm  sure  some  of  you  have  had  It, 
but  talking  about  introductions,  I  think  thlB 
Is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  Introduced  as  a 


I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  people  here  today  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
in  this  great  cltv  of  New  Orleans  and  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  our  Amer- 
ican   blinking   system.      Ixauisiana.    with    us 
background  of  French  and  Spanish   history 
and  tradition,  recalls  Ui  our  minds  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  background  of  our  biink- 
UiR  system.     Loui-slana  was  an  essential  [ac- 
tor in  the  Mlssi.«ippi  scheme  of  the  Scotch 
fln  inci.il  genius,  John  Law.  whose  I.oiiislana 
Company    was   p.irt    of    his   Fren.h    ^^^^}^e 
system    In     the    early    seventeen     hundreds. 
Louisiana  w,is  ai.-,o  the  scene  of  an  engineer- 
ing triumpli  by  Jamea  B.  Eads.  builder  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  at  St    Louis.     Lslng 
fund's  from   his  National  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Mis.sourl.  which  failed  In  the  process.  Eads 
built   jettifs   in    the   South   Pa-s   below   New 
Orle.^ns  which  permitted  the  largest  ships  in 
the  world  at  that  time  to  come   up  to  New 
Orleans   and  raised  the  city  from  the  elevenl.i 
to  the  sec<i!id  place  a.s  an  exporting  port     To- 
d:»v     we   trust   banking   can   do   as   much   to 
rt.-lplon   the  coiHitry   as  did  Law's  and   Eads 
banks    but  without  their  failures  and  losses. 
Louisiana    can    also    claim    much    of    the 
credit  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  dual 
banking  system.     It  was  Senator  Huey  Long 
wl>o   In    1U33   filibustered   against  a   bill   pro- 
no-ed  bv  Senator  Carter  Glass  which  would 
l^.i've    permuted    national    banks    to    branch 
state-wide,   regardless   of   State    laws      As   a 
southerner,   believing   In   the  filibuster.   I  ni 
Khul  to  throw  m  that  little  note  and  remind 
vou  of  the  debt  which  you  owe  to  the  system 
of  filibustering  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The    compromise    which    resulted,    requirltig 
national    bank    branching    to    foUow    State 
branch  banking  laws,  has  lasted  to  this  day 
and  only  a  couple  of  months  ago  was  upheld 
m  a  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
court  in  the  Utah  branch  bank  cases.     'IT^e 
principle  of  substantial  competitive  equality 
enunciated  by  the  Court  Is  indeed  vital  to  the 
dual  banking  system. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
banking  system  Is  Its  diversity  and  variety. 
It  includes  small  Independent  banks  as  well 
as    large    branch    banks    and    holding    com- 
panies     As    the    Chairman    of    the    Senate 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Small  Business  for  many 
ve;irs    and  as  the  sponsor  of  many  laws  de- 
signed to  help  small  competitive  businesses, 
I  im  especially  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  this  Association  which  is  niade 
up  in  great  l^n  of  many  small  ^dependent 
community  banks,  which  do  much  of  their 
business  with  small  business  firms  m  all  parts 
of  the  nation.     Small  banks  and  small  busi- 
nesses have  a  vital  role  to  play  In  our  econ- 
omy  and   we   must  see   that  they   have   the 
opportunity  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
their  larger  counterparts. 

competition  in  banking  Is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  aspects  of  our  banking  system, 
our  commercial  banks,  almost  14,000  of  them, 
compete  with  each  other  and  with  savings 
and    loan    associations,   and   savings   banks, 
and  finance  companies,  and  Insurance  com- 
oanles.  and  with  other  financial  Institutions. 
As   long   as   the   dual   banking   system   con- 
tinues, with  50  different  State  banking  sys- 
tems and  50  corresponding  national  bank  sys- 
tems, and  as  long  as  these  competing  finan- 
cial institutions  continue,  we  can  never  reach 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  some  foreign 
countries  which  have  only  a  handful  of  na- 
tion-wide banks,  or  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  our  major  manufacturing  Industries, 
with  a  dozen  or  less  nation-wide  firms  doing 
90 'T,  or  more  of  the  nation's  business  in  their 
field      Even  In  the  case  of  our  largest  banks, 
we  must  note  that  there  are  now  46  commer- 
cial banks  with  a  billion  dollars  or  more  or 
assets   and  8  savings  bank  and  3  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  this  same  giant  category. 


These  huge  Institutions  and  their  many 
slightly  smaller  fellows  provide  a  substantial 
measure  of  nation-wide  competition,  along 
with  the  intt.ise  regional  and  local  competi- 
tion of  both  the  large  and  the  small  Instltu- 

*'  "competition  in  banUng  Is  different  from 
competition     in     most     Industries     because 
banlting  is  so  closely  regulated  In  many  of 
its  aspects  In  view  of  Its  Importance  to  the 
stability  of  our  economy.     Entry  into  bank- 
ing is  restricted      Obtaining  a  bank  charter 
from  the  Comptroller  or  a  State  Supervisor 
is  not  an  easy  matter      Real  and  convincing 
proof  of  convenience  and  necessity  must  be 
.shown    in  the  light  of  other  available  banks 
.ind    other    linanclai    institutions    and    the 
service  that  thev  can  provide      The  invest- 
ments and   loans  that   banks  may   make   :»re 
.severely  limited  and  their  Interest  rates  and 
charges    are    reviewed    and    frequently    re- 
stricted   by    law      And    the    reserve   require- 
ments imposed  on  banks  in  order  to  insure 
their  solvency  and  to  carry  out  the  nation  s 
monetary  policy  constitute  a  real  and  sub- 
stantlal  "burden  on  the  operation  of  banks. 
Competition   In   banking   Is   also  different 
from  competition  in  most  industries  because 
of    the    nature    of    banking.     Banks    do    not 
.sell  a  product      They  are  a  "service  '  Indus- 
try     Tliel-    raw    materials,    deposits,    come 
from    their    customers    because    they,    the 
banks,   render  a  needed  service  by  holding 
their   depositors'   funds   safely   and   making 
them    available   in    a    convenient    fashion— 
with  interest  in  the  case  of  savings  deposits, 
or  a  small  service  charge  in  the  case  of  de- 
mand  deposits.     Banks   lend   or   Invest   the 
funds  entrtisted   to  them  so   as  to  make  a 
return  for  their  depositors  and  stockholders, 
and    of  greater  social   Importance,  so  as  to 
enable    the    borrowers    to    undertake    enter- 
prises  profitable  to  them  and  beneficial  to 
the  community  and  the  country  and  to  biiy 
consumers'  goods  and  houses  which  benefit 
the  borrowers  and  the  community  and  the 
manufacturer-,  and  builders.     Making  sound 
and  constructive  loans.  Incidentally.  Is  not 
an  automatic  or  easy  process.     The  uniounts 
and  terms  of  the  loans  must  be  weighed  in 
the  light  of  the  available  funds,  of  compet- 
ing demands,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  bor- 
rower   and  of  his  ability  to  make  profitable 
use  of  the  funds  and  to  repay  them  with  the 
interest  on  which  the  bank  and  Its  deposi- 
tors    and     stockholders     depend.     And     of 
course,  banks  provide  many  other  services: 
investment  advice,  trust  work,  and  so  on. 

All  of  these  functions,  all  of  these  services. 
depend  on  the  confidence  which  the  bank's 
customers  have  in  the  bank.  If  a  bank's 
depositors  lose  their  confidence,  all  demand 
deposits  can  be  withdrawn  In  a  day.  and  all 
savings  deposits  In  not  much  longer  a  time. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  other  Industry.  Steel 
companies,  chemical  companies,  and  oil  com- 
panies have  products  and  assets  that  the 
public  must  have  and  must  buy.  Confidence, 
beyond  confidence  that  the  products  are 
genuine  and  as  represented.  Is  immaterial. 
But  in  a  bank,  confidence  In  its  soundness 
and  in  Its  ability  to  provide  the  various  serv- 
Ices  we  need  from  banks  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  bank. 

Competition  in  banking  resembles  mucn 
more  closely  competition  between  lawyers 
or  doctors,  where  confidence  in  the  services 
provided  from  day  to  day  to  the  clients  or 
patients  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lawyer's  or  doctor's  practice,  i 
do  not  think  it  is  farfetched  to  compare  the 
services  rendered  by  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
with  the  services  rendered  by  a  banker.  Ac- 
cepting deposits  and  cashing  checks  may  M 
easy  though  handling  thousands  of  checM 
at  a  cost  of  five  or  ten  cents  each  is  a  an- 
flcult  mechanical  Job.  But  appraising  hom» 
or  apartment  houses  or  office  buildings  or 
factories  la  not  so  easy  and  handling  » 
volume  of  consumer  loans  or  making  souna 
agricultural  loans   or   working   out   a  com- 
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plicated  Industrial  financing  operation  in- 
volves years  of  experience,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, and  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
character. 

It  should  be  clear  that  from  what  I've 
s.ud  about  the  work  of  banks  and  bankers 
that  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  essential 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  their 
respective  communities.  As  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton said  In  1790,  banks  become  nurseries  of 
national  wealth.  They  are  the  principal  In- 
stitutions through  which  the  savings  of  a 
community  can  be  collected  and  channeled 
into  productive  purposes.  They  are  the 
principal  means  of  carrying  on  all  the  trade 
and  Industry  of  the  country.  And  they  are 
Indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  gov- 
ernment's taxing  and  borrowing  and  spend- 
ing activities. 

I  have  mentioned  the  part  which  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  played 
In  financing  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  and 
the  South  Pass  Jetties,  which  were  credited 
with  increasing  the  value  of  the  Mi.ssissippl 
valley  farms  and  industries  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars, at  the  cost  unfortunately  of  the  bank's 
solvency,  though  the  depositors  eventually 
were  paid  In  full.  And  each  of  you  can 
think  of  many  local  projects  which  you  have 
financed  to  the  benefit  of  your  communities. 

But.  each  of  you  know  too  that  the  bank- 
ing community  has  not  always  lived  up  to 
all  of  Its  possibilities  and  that  every  time 
banks  have  failed  to  supply  all  of  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  their  communities,  someone 
else  has  moved  Into  the  vacuum.  Nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuimi  and  this  Is  just  as  true  In 
the  financial  world  as  it  Is  In  physics.  Be- 
cause banks  failed  to  supply  needs  for  small 
savers  and  small  depositors,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  savings  banks,  credit  unions, 
and  the  postal  savings  system  were  set  up  and 
have  effectively  supplied  the  needed  services. 
Because  banks  did  not  supply  the  needs  for 
small  loans  and  mortgages,  the  savings  In- 
stitutions and  credit  unions,  and  finance 
companies,  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  specialized  farm  loan  Insti- 
tutions were  established. 

These  other  specialized  Institutions  are 
now  doing  a  fine  Job — to  the  distress  of  many 
banks  which  regret  their  earlier  inatten- 
tion to  these  other  financial  opportunities. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  as  time  has 
passed,  the  banks  and  the  financial  Instl- 
tuUons  I  have  mentioned  as  coming  in  to 
flu  the  vacuum  have  moved  closer  and  closer 
together  in  rendering  community  service. 

Can  banks  and  bankers  take  advantage  of 
these  lessons?  Are  you  alert  to  all  the  com- 
ing developments  and  the  coming  opportu- 
nities to  render  service  to  your  communities 
and  country?  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  few 
poesiblUtles  along  these  lines  that  you  might 
do  well  to  consider. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hartng  been  Chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  some  15  or  17  years,  I 
feel  very  keenly  the  need  of  small  businesses 
in  every  community  In  this  nation  of  ours. 
Between  90  and  95 "„  of  the  businesses  In 
thU  country  are  small  businesses.  They  work 
50%  of  the  total  labor  force  In  the  country. 
They  produce  In  excess  of  40 'j  of  the  total 
manufactured  production  In  this  country. 
And  yet.  many  of  them — I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  most  of  them — have  a  very 
hard  time  finding  adequate  support  to  give 
them  the  kind  of  operation  and  the  privilege 
of  expanding,  and  of  adopting  new  methods, 
hew  technology,  new  equipment  that  they 
need.  Small  businesses  need  constructive 
»nd  Imaginative  banking  to  enable  them  to 
grow  and  prosper.  Some  of  these  small  busi- 
nesses are  uncertain  and  speculative.  So 
'ere  Pord,  and  Standard  Oil,  and  General 
Hectrlc  at  one  time.  We  have  established 
wie  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
omall  Business  Investment  Company  pro- 
Vva  to  provide  government  backing  for  the 
Knaii  firms  and  for  the  bankers  and  other  m- 
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vestors  in  small  businesses.  I  should  like  to 
urge  all  of  you  to  look  carefully  Into  the 
whole  field  of  small  businesses  and  the  aids 
which  SBA  can  give  you  In  this  area.  The 
last  couple  of  days  we've  been  holding  bear- 
ings in  the  Senate  on  the  small  business  out- 
look throughout  the  country  generally.  We 
discussed  the  banking  aids,  bank  participa- 
tions, bank  loans  guaranteed  by  the  SBA,  a 
plan  whereby  a  bank  makes  the  loan  and  the 
SBA  guarantees  90'f  of  It.  In  other  words, 
only  a  10''.  risk  taken  by  the  bank  in  making 
those  loans.  I'm  told  that  the  banks  are 
coming  In  to  the  program  quite  well  through- 
out the  whole  country.  If  you  are  not,  I 
urge  you  to  check  into  it  and  see  If  It's  not 
a  real  opportunity  there  for  you  to  aid  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  of  our  country — ■ 
the  small  businesses  In  your  respective  com- 
munities. 

Another  area  In  which  I  often  wonder  if 
banks  have  taken  full  advantage  of  is  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  program,  and  I  believe 
all  of  you  might  well  look  into  this  field.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  many  programs  of 
Insurance,  and  guaranties,  and  participations 
which  can  be  of  great  help  to  small  firms  and 
small  banks  which  may  want  to  share  In  the 
program.  And  incidentally,  helping  to  pro- 
mote exports  can  benefit  friendly  nations 
around  the  world  and  help  to  solve  a  very 
embarrassing  problem  of  ours — that  Is,  our 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

Another  field  where  banks,  large  and  small. 
can  do  much  to  help  their  customers  and 
their  communities  is  in  urban  renewal.  And 
this  Is  Just  as  much  needed  In  small  towns 
as  It  Is  In  large  cities.  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  you  knows  of  some  parts  of  your  cities, 
towns  or  villages,  or  even  of  your  country- 
side, where  worn-out  or  obsolete  buildings 
and  facilities  are  a  burden  on  your  tax  rolls 
and  a  fire  and  a  health  hazard  and  a  detri- 
ment and  handicap  to  those  of  your  fellow 
citizens  who  must  use  them  or  live  In  them. 
If  these  were  replaced  by  modem  and  effi- 
cient buildings,  everyone  would  benefit.  In- 
cluding the  construction  Industry — the  occu- 
pants of  the  new  houses,  the  students  at  the 
new  schools,  the  patients  of  the  new  hos- 
pitals, the  workers  In  the  new  factories,  and 

let  me  mention  one  of  the  most  ImjKirtant 

the  tax  rolls  of  your  respective  local  govern- 
ments. 

Now  I'll  pause  Just  a  minute  to  give  you 
an  example  of  what  I'm  talking  about.  You 
know,  the  City  of  Washington  is  often  de- 
scribed as  the  most  beautiful  city  In  the 
world.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago.  It  had  some 
of  the  worst  slums  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
United  States— right  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  Dome.  It's  not  rid  of  these  slums 
altogether,  yet.  but  thank  goodness  it  is  rid 
of  these  that  were  right  under  the  shadows 
of  the  Dome.  I'll  tell  you  they're  Just  in- 
conceivable; I've  been  down  in  them  and  they 
were  unbelievable,  but  they  were  there.  Fi- 
nally, they  put  in  an  urban  renewal  project 
and  they  cleared  555  acres — thafs  a  pretty 
good  sized  area — of  buildings.  It  took  years 
to  get  them  all  taken  down  and  cleared  out. 
and  to  start  construction  on  new  buildings, 
but  I  remember  when  the  first  building  was 
completed.  It  was  an  apartment  building 
and  when  it  went  on  the  tax  rolls,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  a  news  story  which  I've 
always  remembered  and  It  was  this:  That 
this  one  building  when  It  was  evaluated  for 
the  tax  roll  brought  In  twelve  times  as  much 
taxes  as  the  whole  area  had  before  it  had 
been  cleared  out.  Now  today  that  area  Is 
pretty  well  built  up.  They're  still  building, 
but  I  wonder  how  many  times  the  tax  rolls 
have  been  multiplied  as  a  result  of  this  urban 
renewal  project.  And  on  a  lesser  degree,  it 
can  be  done  in  every  community  In  the  Unit- 
ed States:  and  we  can  gradually  over  the 
years — It'll  take  a  long,  long  time — but  we 
can  gradually  clean  out  these  blighted  areas 
that  exist  In  practically  every  town  and  city 
In   the   United   States.     Urban  renewal   and 


urban  development,  and  I  include  In  this 
the  renewal  and  development  of  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  even  the  rtu-al  areas.  vrAX 
be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  coming 
decades.    We're  just  getting  started  in  it. 

Senator  Ribicoff  has  conducted  heau-ings 
back  during  the  recess  of  Congress  as  to  the 
needs  of  our  cities  in  rebuilding  the  down- 
town area  and  providing  the  rapid  transit, 
adequate  parking  areas,  urban  renewal  and 
urban  redevelopment,  and  he  came  up  with 
a  program  that  he  was  suggesting  that  would 
involve  both  private  and  public,  and  local 
governmental  participation,  which  he  said 
would  cost  one  trillion  dollars.  I  was  listen- 
ing to  him  on  a  TV  program  when  he  said 
that;  you  know  I  nearly  fell  out  of  my  seat. 
Speaking  of  a  trillion  "dollars!  'i'ou  know, 
when  I  went  to  Congress,  I  didn't  know  what 
a  million  dollars  was.  I  have  learned,  during 
the  time  I've  been  there,  to  talk  in  terms  of 
billions,  but  Senator  Pastore  gave  me  an  lllus. 
tration  the  other  day  of  what  a  billion  dol- 
lars would  be  like.  If  stacked  in  thousand 
dollar  bills,  he  told  me  how  high  it  would 
be.  And  then  he  told  me  of  what  the 
amount  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
would  amount  to  and  he  said  It  would  be  140 
inches  higher  than  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Well  I  still  don't  have  much  of  a 
conception  of  what  that  much  money  would 
be  but  trillions  just  get  clear  out  from  be- 
yond me.  I  did  get  a  warning  of  this — 
Sylvia  Porter  wrote  an  article  In  one  of  her 
columns  of  several  months  ago  in  which  she 
said  that  this  was  fast  becoming  a  trillion 
dollar  country  and  it  startled  me  but  I  read 
her  column  and  I  saw  that  we  were  moving 
very  fast  In  that  direction.  We've  got  a  gross 
national  product  today  of  770  billion  dol- 
lars; I  believe  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member  predicted  that 
our  gross  national  product  would  hit  a  tril- 
lion dollars  by  1975  and  that's  what  she  was 
saying — we  were  approaching  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. When  I  went  to  Congress  a  little  over 
30  years  ago.  the  gross  national  product 
was — I'll  bet  you  couldn't  guess — it  was  less 
than  50  billion  dollars  and  today  it  is  770 
billion  dollars.  The  total  Intake  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  I  went  to  Con- 
gress was  seven  billion  dollars  a  year.  Why 
that's  Just  a  little  over  half  of  what  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  now.  I  saw 
a  cartoon  the  other  day  which  I  thought  was 
rather  good.  It  was  talking  about  this  tril- 
lion dollar  economy  and  these  fellows  were 
scratching  their  heads  and  said,  for  mercy's 
sake,  don't  let  the  budget  planners  know 
what  comes  after  trillion!  Well,  going  back 
to  urban  renewal  and  urban  development, 
banks  have  done  much  In  this  field  over 
the  past  years.  I  urge  you  to  make  every 
effort  to  take  the  leading  role  In  yoiu-  com- 
munities In  this  effort  over  the  coming  years. 
It  will  benefit  you  in  every  way. 

A  related  project  Is  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  which  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunlttee  sponsored  In  1961,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  hearings  that  I  had  held  earUer 
on  the  subject  of  rural  poverty.  This  Fed- 
eral program  has  had  many  difficulties  of 
administration,  but  it  still  offers  much 
promise.  And  the  State  and  local  develop- 
ment corporations  which  preceded  the  Fed- 
eral program  are  still  carrying  out  many 
valuable  projects  and  prortdlng  needed  Jobs 
and  profits  for  many  communities.  I  may 
say.  Roland,  that  our  State  of  Alabama  has 
profited  greatly  from  that  program.  If  I'm 
not  mistaken  we've  got  them  right  there  in 
your  County,  two  or  three. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  more  program 
which  every  bank  and  every  other  financial 
Institution  should  back  with  every  available 
dollar.  Thafs  the  student  aid  program.  I 
do  not  mean  Just  the  government-sponsored 
program,  but  every  form  of  financial  aid 
to  students — in  grade  school,  high  school, 
college  and  graduate  school.  And  I  do  not 
mean  Just  the  student  loans,  but  also  part- 
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time  and  summer  jobs,  and  loans  to  schools 
and  colleges  to  build  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories. I  know  the  need  for  education  and 
I  know  the  benefits  of  education.  As  Roland 
said.  I  worked  my  own  way  through  college 
and  I  have  never  regretted  It.  But  I  had 
to  Hnd  a  Job,  and  with  the  Increased  cost 
of  education  today,  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  students  to  earn  all  of  their  way  through 
fchool  or  college.  We  all  know  the  benefits 
of  education  today,  high  school,  college  and 
graduate  scho<Jl.  We  know  the  benefits  to 
the  student,  his  family,  his  employer,  his 
community  and  the  country.  And  we  all 
know  the  incre;vslng  cost  of  providing  the 
education  to  more  and  more  of  our  young 
people  who  are  clamoring  at  the  doors  of 
our  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing We  also  know  that  the  leaders  of 
the  country,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  from 
now  will  be  the  men  and  women  who  are 
now' in  schools  and  colleges.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  belter  piece  of  institutional  advert  l.slng 
that  banks  could  undertake  than  to  partici- 
pate in  educating  the  next  generation  of 
our   country's   leaders. 

I   have   mentioned   a    number   of   fields   in 
which    I    am    convinced    that    you    b.inkers 
could  help  your  communities  and  your  cus- 
tomers andvourseUes  by  active  and  imagi- 
native participation.     In  each  of  these  fields 
the    government    has    uiulertaken    programs 
and   I   urge  each  of   you   to  look   into  these 
governmental   programs  to  see  If  they  could 
be  of  value  to  you.     But  I  urge  you  to  look 
Into  each  of  these  fields  from  your  own  pnun 
of  view  :is  bankers  and  as  citizens  to  .see  what 
you  can  do  vourself.  and  through  your  b  inks 
regardle.ss   of    the   government   programs.      I 
am   convinced   that   individual   citizens   and 
communities  can  do  mucli  along  these  lines 
on  their  own  initiative  and  at  their  own  cost 
and   in   their  own  way  witlunit   any   govern- 
ment   assistance    and    without    any    govern- 
ment   control       The    povernnient    programs 
have  been  undertiiken  primarily  because  you 
and    I    and    our    Iriend.s    and    our    neighbors 
have  been  Uxj  busv  with  other  things  U)  do 
as   much   as   we   should   have   done   In    these 
fields.     As  leaders  in  your  communities  and 
with  the  benefit  of  the  financial  res.nirccs  at 
your  command,  you  can  stimulate  an;l  assist 
your    communities    to   improve    and    develop 
themselves   along   these   lines,   with   little  or 
no  governmental  a.ssistance      In  doing  this, 
you  win  carry  out  your  highest  function  as 
bankers.     You  will   become  nurseries  of  na- 
tional wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
earn  the  rewards  for  your  stockholders  and 
yourselves  to  which  they  and  you  ar"  Justly 
entitled.    I  envy  vou  this  task  and  I  wii.h  you 
well  in  it      CerUiinlv.  our  Committee,  and  I 
personallv.    will   alwavs   be   glad   to  do   what 
we  can  to  be  helpful  in  forwarding  your  In- 
terests and  the  interests  of  all  of  the  finan- 
cial   Institutions   that   are   helping    to   build 
our  communities.    Thank  you! 
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VISTA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  speak  today  about  the 
continuing  accomplishments  of  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  constructive  pro- 
gram within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Tliis  program  is  VIS- 
TA—Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 

When  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  it  delivered  to 
the  President  a  decisive  tool  with  which 
to  wage  total  war  against  poverty  and 
despair.  The  VISTA  program  is  the 
volunteer  force  within  the  OEO  that  pro- 
vides a  natural  channel  for  the  skills, 
energies,  and  concerns  of  all  Americans 
who  want  to  do  something  about  the 
plight  of  our  least-privileged  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  I  have  to- 
day is  one  of  hope  and  optimism— qual- 


ities which  illuminate  the  growth,  suc- 
cess, and  future  of  VISTA  in  combat- 
ing the  darkness  of  poverty.  VISTA 
has  been  one  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  President's  war  on  pov- 
erty—because with  VISTA'S  growth  and 
performance  has  come  measurable  suc- 
cesses and  rewards  in  our  common 
struggle. 

Less  than  1  year  ago.  I  spoke  to  the 
Senate  about  the  work  that  VISTA  was 
doing  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  At  that 
time,  in  May  of  1966,  there  were  1,900 
VISTA  volunteers  working  with  the  Na- 
tion's poor.  Today,  only  10  months 
later,  nearly  6.000  men  and  women  have 
served  with  VISTA.  Another  15.000 
concerned  citizens  are  working  part 
time  on  a  regular  basis  with  VISTA  vol- 
unteers in  their  local  communities. 
And  Mr.  'William  Crook,  Director  of  VIS- 
TA, has  stated  that  by  next  year  over 
100,000  people  will  be  volunteering  their 
.skills  and  dedication  part  time  in  VIS- 
TA's  citizens  volunteer  corps.  And  they 
will  bo  doing  this  at  no  expen.se  to  the 
taxpayer.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
5.000  full-time  volunteers  VISTA  ex- 
pects to  have  in  the  field. 

VISTA  volmiteers  are  perfurminu  the 
skills  and  .services  that  have  bypassed 
the  poor  of  our  Nation.  They  lutor  chil- 
dren in  need  of  special  attention;  they 
organize  community  development  proj- 
ects desiuned  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  urban  and  rural  slums;  they 
establish  recreation  programs  and  neich- 
borhood  .social  centers;  they  teach  adult 
literacy  and  home  economics  classes; 
they  instruct  informal  cla.sses  in  con- 
sumer education,  vocational  skills,  and 
child  care. 

VISTA  volunteers  give  the  priceless 
initredient  of  hope  to  those  confined  to 
homes  for  the  aged,  in  mental  health 
clinics  and  hospitals,  and  Job  Corps 
centers.  On  American  Indian  resrrva- 
tion.s,  in  mountain  hollows,  in  urban 
Rhettoes,  in  the  depths  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  society,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  from  California  to  Maine.  VISTA 
volunteers  of  all  ages  are  livini;  and  work- 
ing among  the  poor  to  restore  their  hopes 
and  broaden  their  opportunities 

Mr  President,  these  VISTA  volunteers 
do  not  receive  a  salary  for  their  labors. 
Fifty  dollars  is  set  aside  for  each  month 
of  service  and  the  volunteer  sets  a  mini- 
mal food  and  shelter  allowance,  based 
upon  living  costs  within  each  poverty 
location. 

VISTA  recruits,  selects,  trains,  and  sup- 
ports tho.se  concerned  citizens— from 
every  State  in  the  Union  from  all  walks 
of  iifp_who  willingly  devote  a  year  of 
their  lives  helpint;  our  less  fortunate 
fellow  Americans.  Local  project  sponsors 
file  a  formal  request  for  VISTA  volun- 
teers to  work  under  their  supervision  in 
their  communities.  Like  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  abioad.  VISTA  volunteers 
have  no  Government  funds  to  spend  in 
their  work.  In  most  instances.  VISTA 
volunteers  mobilize  local  resources  and 
manpower  to  accomplish  their  goal  of 
stampin!,'  out  poverty  on  the  grassroots 

level. 

At  present,  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
VISTA  volunteers  are  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25, 


while  others  are  senior  citizens,  in  many 
cases  retired  from  an  active  life,  but  who 
desire  to  pass  on  their  experience  and 
skills  to  the  poor  they  sei-ve.  This  com- 
bination of  enthusiasm  and  experience 
makes  the  VISTA  program  a  wide- 
ranging,  resourceful  attack  on  the  trage- 
dies and  desi>air  of  poverty. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  much  about 
crime  in  our  Nation's  streets — spreading 
juvenile  delinquency— subtle  and  danger- 
ous trends  among  our  youth  resulting  in 
social  alienation,  drug  experimentation, 
and  discouragement,  it  is  indeed  refre.sh- 
ing  to  find  so  many  of  our  young  people 
committed  to  building  a  truly  just  and 
creat  society. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  helping  to  build 
this  great  society.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
yoxnv'.  VISTA  volunteer,  Eric  Metzner. 
helped  a  low-income  neighborhood  de- 
velop a  community  action  program  re- 
sultinc  in  the  creation  of  a  recreation 
center  and  library.  Through  his  coun- 
seling and  tutorial  programs  many  young 
biys  and  cirls  have  returned  to  school 
who  would  othei-wise  never  have  finished 
their  educations. 

From  my  own  State  of  Rhode  I.sland, 
'>4  dedicated  men  and  women  have  served 
across  the  Nation  in  the  VISTA  pro",ram 
a,s  volunteeis.  Currently  workint;  in 
VISTA  are:  Camille  Barbato,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Cooi;)er,  and  Margaret  Mis- 
sunas  all  from  Providence.  R.I  :  Judy 
Carnevale  from  East  Providence,  RI.; 
Richard  Bvrd.  Greenwich.  RI.;  Cath- 
erine Swanand  Timothy  Troy  from  Bar- 
nnnton,  RI  :  Judy  Presbrey,  Warwick, 
R  I  •  Richard  Lacey,  Newport,  RI.:  Linda 
Wareham,  A.shton.  RI.;  and  Jacqueline 
F.iuniier,  Cranston,  RI. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  three  of  the.sc  Rhode  Islanders 
who  are  serving  as  VISTA  volunteers.  I 
have  chosen  them  at  random  as  examples 
of  VISTA'S  work  In  combating  the  suf- 
fering of  our  poor. 

Richard  Bvrd  of  6  Hyland  Avenue, 
East  Greenwich.  R  I.,  is  currently  as- 
signed to  a  low-income  neighborhood  m 
Baltimore.  Richard  is  organizing  coop- 
erative dav  care  centers  and  adult  educa- 
tion classes.  He  works  closely  with  local 
and  municipal  officials  in  determining 
the  special  needs  of  the  low-income 
neighborhoods  and  devises  other  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  as  many  d 
the  residents  as  possible. 

Timothy  Troy  of  39  Waterway  Street, 
Barrington,  RI..  is  working  as  a  VISTA 
volunteer  among  some  of  our  most  foi- 
gotten   citizens— the   American   Indians 
At    the    request    of    the    Standing    Rock 
Sioux    Tribal    Council    in    Fort    Yates. 
N   Dak.   Tim  Troy  is  teaching,  tutoiuig. 
and  coiinseliiig  American  Indian  youllis 
who  live  on  the  reservation.    He  has  as- 
sisted in  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  Hcadstart  project  and  has  guided 
and    assisted    local    schoolteachers    ana 
officials  in   setting   up  educational  pro- 
grams, including  adult  literacy  and  vo- 
cational skill  classes,  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  reservation.    The  Sioux  are 
a  proud  people,  as  we  know,  with  a  ncn 
heritage  and  strong  cultural  values.   Ttie 
fact  that  Tim  Troy  has  been  acceptea 
into    their    trust    and    confidence   as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  is  a  credit,  not  onl>  to 
him   but  also  to  the  entire  VISTA  pro- 
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gram  and  its  unique  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

Margaret  Missunas  of  201  Thurbers 
Avenue,  Providence,  RJ.,  is  volunteering 
her  efforts  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  in  cop- 
ing with  another  segment  of  America's 
forgotten  poor:  Migratory  farmworkers. 
In  many  parts  of  our  Nation,  these 
migrant  fanners  need  to  know  the  op- 
portunities that  exist  in  our  society  so 
they  may  better  raise  their  children,  ob- 
tain decent  housing,  sanitation,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives.  Miss 
Missunas  works  in  southern  Florida,  in 
the  migrant  "stream."  She  assists 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  in  the 
improvement  of  their  living  conditions, 
education  of  their  cluldren,  and  helping 
the  migrant  women  to  budget  their 
meager  mcomes  and  practice  the  skills 
of  effective  homemaking. 

As  another  example  of  how  VTSTA 
volunteers  are  serving  our  country,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Senate  about  Joseph 
Salisbury,  a  young  man  from  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  who  joined  VISTA  in  1965. 

Joe  Salisbury  worked  among  migrant 
farm  laborers  in  Gilroy,  Calif.  He  set 
up  a  study  hall  for  the  youngsters  in  the 
camps,  conducting  English  classes  for 
preschool  children.  He  came  to  know 
the  people  and  the  hopeless  conditions  in 
which  they  lived. 

When  he  completed  his  year  of  'VISTA 
service,  he  did  not  return  to  an  easy  life. 
He  stayed  on  in  California  to  share  his 
experience  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained.  He  is  serving  as  the  'VISTA 
project  director  in  Santa  Clara  County 
and  is  working  with  the  37  volunteers 
assigned  to  this  sponsor. 

Many  more  cases  could  be  cited,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  sincere  efforts  and  dedi- 
cated energy  VISTA  volunteers  are  pro- 
viding to  help  the  poor  in  their  quest  for 
self-fulfillment.  Nearly  3,000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  laboring  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  providing  the  hope  and  initiative 
tragically  lacking  in  many  of  our  low- 
income  communities. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  Mr.  William 
Crook,  Director  of  "VISTA,  armounced 
VISTA'S  plans  to  recruit  more  than 
100,000  part-time  volunteers  into  the 
new  Citizens  Volunteer  Corps  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Crook's  expectations  are 
well  founded.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported that  three  out  of  every  four  col- 
lege graduates  in  our  country  would  be 
willing  to  give  several  hours  per  week, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  working  with  the 
poor  in  their  own  community. 

If  we  just  for  a  moment  think  about 
the  amazing  potential  and  promise  of 
the  VISTA  program,  if  we  could  imagine 
the  'VLSTA  concept  reaching  into  every 
town  and  city  in  America,  tapping  that 
abundant  source  of  volunteer  spirit  and 
concern  for  our  neighbor  that  is  so  typ- 
ical of  Americans,  then,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  envision  the  day  when  the  evils 
and  pains  of  poverty  will  be  eliminated 
In  our  country. 

The  'VISTA  program  has  the  imagina- 
tion and  inspiration  to  make  us  think  in 
such  terms.  The  VISTA  program  has 
Within  itself  the  seeds  of  greatness— born 
and  nourished  in  our  own  land.  Com- 
passion and  humanitarian  concern  are 
tremendous  forces.  "VISTA  has  har- 
nessed those  forces  and  has  made  them 


part  of  our  national  character  and  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
work  'VISTA  volunteers  are  doing  in  my 
own  State  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  service  of  so  many  of  our  people, 
young  and  old  alike,  in  the  "VISTA  pro- 
gram is  a  tribute  to  the  ideals  of  dedica- 
tion, hard  work,  and  self-improvement 
that  have  guided  Americans  throughout 
our  history  in  building  a  strong  and  just 
America.  That  so  many  people  are  will- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  the  "VISTA  program  in- 
dicates to  me  that  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  our  growing  and  complex 
society  here  at  home.  The  courageous 
and  individual  efforts  of  citizens  who 
take  part  in  dynamic  and  effective  pro- 
grams like  VISTA  are  in  the  best  spirit 
of  our  democratic  tradition. 

"VISTA  and  the  volunters  who  serve  in 
it  deserve  our  thanks  and  continued 
support. 


THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
debted, as  are  most  of  my  colleagues,  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  whose 
membership  in  our  respective  States  ap- 
plies itself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
community  problems  and  whose  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  relief  of  those 
problems  I  always  welcome.  These  com- 
ments are  particularly  relevant,  because 
I  have  recently  received  from  a  number 
of  organizations  in  Oregon  letters  indi- 
cating strong  support  for  continued  and 
expanded  operations  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  authorities. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  the  com- 
ments  made   in   these   communications 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
helpful  to  them  in  our  consideration  at 
a  later  date  of  legislation  in  this  area. 
I   ask   unanimous   consent    that    corre- 
spondence   I    have    received    from    the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  over  the  signature  of  Mrs.  William 
T.  Duvall,  chairman  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee;  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Springfield,  Oreg.,  over 
the  signature  of  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Koth,  local 
league   president;    from   the   League   of 
Women  Voters  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  over 
the  signatures  of  Mrs.  Morton  Rosen- 
blum,  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Robin- 
son, president;  together  with  the  descrip- 
tive   memorandum    by    the    League    of 
Women     Voters    of    East    Multnomah 
County,   entitled  "The  Vicious  Circle"; 
and  finally  a  letter  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  McMinnville.   Oreg., 
over  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Glen  C.  Macy! 
president,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   League  of   Women   Voters   of 
rosebubg, 

Roseburg,  Oreg..  March  1,  1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington _  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you  to 
ask  your  support  for  the  federal  programs, 
especially  those  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  which  will  provide  equal  opportunity  in 
education  and  employment. 


After  a  two  year  study,  the  League  of 
"Women  Voters  concluded  that  the  federal 
government  shared  with  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  of  educating  and 
training  disadvantaged  people,  and  remov- 
ing racial  discrimination  in  education  and 
employment.  We  strongly  believe  that  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Act  will  help  to  accom- 
plish these  goals,  and  are  very  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  a  further  reduction  of 
appropriations  for  the  entire  program,  and 
in  particular  the  possibility  of  deeply  cut- 
ting the  appropriations  or  entirely  abandon- 
ing the  Community  Action  Program.  This 
local  program  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
American  scene  with  its  emphasis  upon  local 
initiative  and  Innovation;  It  has  stimulated 
those  people  directly  affected  to  aseume  some 
resfKinslbility  for  their  own  welfare. 

We  are  aware  that  there  Is  some  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  current  programs. 
There  have  been  some  failures  and  adminis- 
trative difficulties  because  the  programs  are 
Innovations  accompanied  by  much  exi>eri- 
mentatlon.  Th&t  immediate  results  are  not 
apparent,  despite  the  large  outlay  of  money, 
is  understandable:  the  programs  are  de- 
signed In  tnost  part  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  we  wlU  not  know  the  results 
for  many  years. 

Here  in  Roseburg.  our  local  League  Is  ex- 
amining the  federal  programs  which  exist  in 
the  community:  Head  Start.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Job  Corps,  Adult  Education, 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  "Vocational  Act. 
remedial  reading  classes  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  We  hope 
to  determine  what  the  programs  are  doing, 
how  many  people  are  being  reached  by  them, 
how  they  are  administered  and  financed,  and 
how  effective  they  are.  We  also  hope  to  learn 
more  about  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
people  in  our  community,  and  to  stimulate 
local  Interest  In  these  federal  programs. 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  in  retain- 
ing and  adequately  financing  the  Economic 
Opportunity    Act,    in    particular    the    Com- 
munity  Action   Program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bilrs.  William  T.  Dl'^'all, 

Chairman,  Human  Resources  Committee. 

The  League  op  Women  Voters  of 
Springfield, 

Springfield.  Oreg.,  March  11,  1967. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  the 
Springfield  Board  and  Committee  on  Equal- 
ity of  Opportunity,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  local  League  is  especially  appreciative  of 
the  support  legislators  have  given  to:  Job 
Corps  (Tongue  Point),  Lane  Human  Re- 
sources (formerly  Lane  Co.  "Vouth  Project), 
and  to  the  various  federally  funded  programs 
of  School  District  19.  In  this  respect,  we 
should  like  to  see  continued  funding  for  the 
Diagnostic  Remedial  Services  Clinic  which 
was  obtained  under  Title  I,  P.L.  89-10.  This 
clinic  we  feel  has  contributed  to  the  com- 
munity's aid  to  disturbed  and  slow  learning 
children.  We  are  becoming  more  aware  that 
health  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  must 
be  met  along  with  psychological  guidance 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  clinic  could  con- 
ceivably offer  more  than  just  diagnostic  serv- 
ices In  medical  and  dental  problems  of  chil- 
dren from  low  Income  families. 

We  would  like  to  see  Springfield  Included 
In  Headstart  programs  and  in  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter programs  derived  from  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  local  School  Board  de- 
cided against  the  Program  last  year  as  they 
felt  it  was  needed  equally  by  all  children. 
We  are  WTiting  the  Board  expressing  our  hope 
for  the  program. 

We  are  also  much  Interested  in  the  Scheuer 
Amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nities by  means  of  apprentice-type  training 
job  opportunities  for  those  Unpoverlshed  who 
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might  by  such  a  program  be  enabled  to  enter 
^e  professional  and  semi-professional  fields 
of  employment. 
Sincerely, 

Bessie  L.  Koth, 
(Mrs.  D.  J.) 
Local  League  President. 

LEAGUE  OF  Women  Voters  of  Port- 

Porttand.  Oreg..  March  10. 1967. 
Senator  W.wnf.  Morse. 
Senate  Otfice  Building. 

^D^.r^enIxor'morse:  We  would  UKe  to  ta.e 
this  opportunity  to  remind  you  of  our  na- 
tonal  position  in  support  of  programs  which 
are  des'Tgned  to  provide  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education  and  employment.  The 
Leslie  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
strX'y  supports  greatly  increased  ediica- 
tonaf  opportunities  through  compensa  ory 
programs  for  disadvantaged  groups  beginning 
at  the  ore-school  level. 

'  we  ^iso  support  programs  in  occupatlona^ 
education  and  retraining,  ^PP'^^'^^^f'^'^'^^ 
on-the-lob  training  programs;  dfV-care 
centers  for  disadvantaged  children  to  give 
parents  the  opportunity  for  employment;  and 
Federal  aid  to  help  needy  students  remam 
in  school.  Of  particular  concern  to  us  is 
adequate  funding  and  O'PVon^r^iXj^^r  loca 
participation    in     Community    Action    Pro 

^^e  League  of  Women  Voters  reached  this 
position  in  March  1966  after  two  years  of 
^dy  and  consensus  of  member  opinion. 
YOU  will  find  the  entire  text  of  our  position 
on  cages  24-25  of  the  enclosed  publication, 
^ir^klet,  focusing  on  programs  U.  the 
Portland  Metropolitan  area  was  prepared  as 
background  information  f°^ '°<=''3,^,t/,"%^,'^>; 
cusslon  groups,  meeting  '"  "arch  1967.  It  s 
a  seauel  to  our  last  years  study  of  EOA  grants 
mZltnomah  County  which  was  sent  to  you 
in  August   1966.     We  hope  you  will  find  It 

helpful. 

Very  trvily  yours. 

Mrs  Morton  Rosenbi-um, 
Chairman.  Human  Resources  Committee. 
Mrs.  TnoM.\s  E    Robinson. 

Presidc'it 
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THE  VICIOUS  CIRCXE-L.^CK  OF  EDUCATION. 
UNSK^tO,,  UNEMPUOVED.  DISCRIMINATION, 
P^V  HEALTH,    INADEQUATE    HOUSING 

(Comoiled  by  Human  Resources  Committee, 
*    S^  of  women  Voters  of  East  Multno- 
mah County,  Lake  Oswego,  Milwaukle-East 
Cl^kamas  County,  Portland.  Oreg  ,  March 

1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

Note  — DLscussion   questions   for   Unit   use 
are  Included  within  the  b..dy  of  the  text^ 

A<:  a  result  of  a  national  study  in  1964-«6 
the  I^iKue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
S^at^  reached  a  position  which,  briefly 
^Ts.  -Zvons  PoHcles  and  programs  in 
the  United  States  to  provide  equal  t>  of  op 
portunity  for  education  and  employment  _ 
A  full  text  of  this  po,.ltion  is  on  page  24  of 

^Tn^t'the  Human  Resource.  Committee 
.Portund  and  EMCO  Jointly)  published  a 
Lvey  Of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
gTms  in  Multnomah  County  as  funded  for 
that  calendar  year. 

in  1966^67  under  our  national  position^ 
loc\u  Leagues  may  evaluate  programs  on  me 
ocal  level  and  t.xke  action  j^  ="PP«^_' °^,  ^^^ 
position  where  it  is  appropriate^In  Portland 
this  position  enabled  us  to  support  a  War  on 
Poverty  Rally  held  in  February.  Action  at 
The  stitelev'el  included  support  of  the  Day 
Cire  Certification   Bill.     (SB   #32) 

This  years  study  is  a  description  of  some 
select  programs  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Some  are  federally  funded,  such  as  the  Nelgh- 
brho;d  service  Center  and  ^h^  Valley  Mi- 
grant     League.      Some      are      non-federaliy 


funded,  such  as  the  Church  Community  Ac- 
t"on  Program  (C-CAP) .  The  study  wascom- 
uiled  by  a  Joint  Human  Resources  Comm  t- 
rwlth  members  from  MECCA,  Ea^t  Mult- 
nomah County.  Lake  Oswego  and  Portland 
Leagues  participating. 

Pro-ams  Included  in  the  study  faU  into 
three  categories:  1.  Omissions  from  la^t  years 
study  such  as  the  Manpower  D^^'^lopment 
Training  Act  (MDTA);  2.  Areas  in  which  we 
felt  League  members  would  have  particular 
interest  and;  3.  Random  selection  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  „>i„„ 
The  programs  described  in  this  publicat  on 
are  lust  a  few  of  those  currently  operating 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  No  attempt  was 
made  bv  the  League  committee  to  tabulate 
how  many  programs  are  available  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. No  evaluations  v.ere  made  ex- 
cept those  of  the  administrators  interviewed 

by  the  committee.  

Mterviews  with  administrators,  attendance 
at  meetings  and  current  publications  pro- 
vided  background  Information. 

We  ask  readers  to  remember  these  basic 
facts  about  poverty:  That  education  em- 
ployment, housing  and  health  are  "terre- 
ated  To  improve  the  conditions  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  chain  of  poverty  must  be 
broken  Middle  class  values  are  not  neces- 
sarily th.xse  of  a  disadvantaged  family.  Dil- 
fereiu  experiences  make  communication 
difficult  among  groups  of  people.  In  Oregon, 
due  to  the  absence  of  large  slum  areas,  pov- 
erty tends  to  be  hidden,  but  nevertheless,  is 
stil'l  present.  , 

Any  program  whose  purpose  is  to  help 
improve  conditions  In  fields  of  education, 
employment,  housing  or  health  may  not  be 
em  ely  successful  because  of  the  la^k  of 
communication,  transportation  and  day  care^ 
These  three  factors  have  sometimes  been 
overlooked  in  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 

^'^e'ask  League  members  to  refer  to  our 
national  position  in  discussing  the  programs 
we  have  reviewed  In  this  publication. 

lj_EARLY      CHILDHOOD      EDUCATION 

Day   care 

The  national  League  of  Women  Voters  sup- 
Dorts  day  care  center  for  dlsadvaritaged 
^re  schoo!  children  -to  give  parents  the  op- 
portunity  for   employment" 

The  problem  of  finding  adequate  day  care 
seems  to  limit  the  ability  of  some  disadv-an- 
aged  parents  to  participate  in  equa  oppor- 
tunity programs.  Presently,  a  committee  has 
been  formfd  with  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  study  this  d.ay-care 
nroblem  in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area_ 
C  Governor's  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  state  Welfare  Commission,  Com- 
munity council,  urban  Affairs  department 
^Portland  State  College,  as  well  as  profes- 
sioniU  personnel,  are  represented  on  the  com- 

"^To'gain  some  insight  Into  day-c^re  prob- 
lems. Human  Resource  Committee  member 
interviewed  the  directors  of  the  three  day 
care  centers  in  Portland  which  receive  UGN 
suppor  These  include  Fruit  and  Flower 
n-.v  Nursery  St.  Martin  Day  Nursery  and 
fhe'  volunteers  of  America  Day  Nursery. 
Committee  members  also  interviewed  Mrs_ 
AUce  ColUns,  Director  of  Community  Council 
Day-care  exchange  project. 

Child  Care  Committee 
The  Metropolitan  Steering  Committee 
EOA  inc  aniiounced  early  in  January  the 
formation  of  a  Child  Care  Committee  chaired 
b/^rs.  Helen  L.  Gordon.  Director  of  the 
jew^h  community  Center  P'-^-School  Mrs. 
^rdon  is  taking  leave  from  her  POsUion  to 
^n  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Steering 
Committee  on  February  1st  as  Consultant  for 
all  Head  Start  programs  In  the  area. 

The  Child  Care  Committee  has  been 
chlTged  with  the  task  of  comprehens  ve 
Dlannlng  of  day-care  services  for  children 
From  infancy  to  age  16.     This  planning  has 


already  been  started  by  three  sub-commit- 
tees representing  labor,  business  and  Indus- 
try professional  and  service  agencies,  moth- 
ers from  low  income  families,  and  colleges 
and  universities.  Representatives  from  vari- 
ous other  civic  organizations  will  also  be 
added  to  the  committee. 

Volunteers  for  this   "^ajor   effort  are  wel- 
come     Calls  may  be  directed  to  Mrs.  Helen 
L    Gordon,   Head   Start   Consultant    Metro- 
politan Steering  Committee    EOA..  Inc.„  718 
west   Burnside.    Portland,    Oregon   227-3236. 
Day  care  centers 
Fruit  and  Flower  Day  Nursery:   Fruit  and 
Flower  Day  Nursery  is  a  UGN  agency.    It  has 
been  housed  in  the  same  building  since  1928. 
Children  ages  three  through  six  are  served. 
The   center  IS   licensed   for  80   children.     In 
September  1967.  there  were  87  calls  for  seiv- 
fce     Cost  of  care  is  $5.00  per  day  with  a  slid- 
ine  scale  for  fees  according  to  the  family  s 
abUity  to  pay.     This  fee  is  de^rmined  in  an 
mterview  with  the  social  worker^     The  UGN 
pays  just  less  than  half  of  the  budget;  par- 
ents- fees  are  about  one-third  of  the  budget 
income  from  gif  t3,  memberships  and  Interest 
from  endowment  account  for  the  rest  of  the 
operating  funds.    Parents  must  supply  their 

own  transportation.  ^  «  xjr   ,mtll  ■;  45 

The  nursery  is  open  from  7  A.M.  ""tU  5  4o 
PM  Children  are  usually  present  nine  to 
nine  and  one  half  hours,  or  hours  which  co- 
incide with  the  mothers-  schedules.  The 
ma  orlty  of  the  chUdren  have  mothers  who 
Tre  working,  attending  training  programs  or 
parents  attlnding  Portland  State  College.  A 
few  social  cases  are  accepted  where  a  child 
needs  companionship  or  isn't  ready  for 
kf^ergarten  and  needs  a  group  experience. 
Due  to  a  smaaer  enrollment  in  the  summer 
time    twenty  children  up  to  grade  three  are 

""Mfs^^Mildred  Kane,  Executive  Director 
feels  there  are  still  unmet  community  needs 
1  caring  for  the  school-age  child  during 
ChristmL,  spring  and  summer  vacat  ons  and 
before  and  after  school  hours.  2.  Caring  lor 
the  special  child  who  may  be  physically  or 
mentally  or  emotionally  handicapped.  3. 
Carnig  for  the  child  whose  mother  works 
oth  'than  7:00  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  shifts.  In 
addition  there  Is  need  for  many  more  dav- 
care  centers.  There  Is  a  growing  trend  toward 
neighborhood  centers  so  that  children  will 
not  be  spending  so  much  time  In  transit^ 

Miss  Kane  feels  that  there  Is  need  for  re- 
vised  legislation  for  day-care  centers,     bne 
s  'n  favor  of  certifying  day-care  faciities. 
Miss  Kane  also  stated  that  some  of  the  pri- 
vate agencies  find  themselves  put  in  the  po- 
^iUon'of  subsidizing  a   government  agency 
(the   Welfare  Department)    on   the   cost  o 
day-care     Women  on  welfare  who  take  part 
in  government  training  programs  are  given 
t2  00  per  day  per  child  for  care  at  a  day-c:ire 
cenL"^  Where  the  cost  per  child  per  day  "^^ 
be  $3.00  to  $5.00.     Therefore,  ^ometormol 
adjustment  Is  needed  In  this  ^rea^she  sta«d_ 
St    Martin   Day   Nursery:  St.   Martin  Day 
Nvusery.  a  project  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  So- 
ciety, is  a  UGN  agency  and  has  been  in  ex 
istence    since    1939       It    is    "censed    for    60 
children  age  2-,  to  6.  and  Is  open  from  ^  * 
AM    until  6:00  P.M.     Approximate^   35  re 
qv^ests   which  could   not  be  filled   were  r  ■ 
ceived   from   September   to  January     There 
were    also    calls    for    night    care,    which   tne 
nursery  does  not  provide.  ^The  maxnnum 
is  $3,50  per  day  per  child.     A  sliding  scale 
based  on  ability  to  pay  Is  determiiied  j.Kh 
the   social   worker.     In   November   the  a.er 

^^^ThTniise'ry  Is  financed  by  UGN  funcls^ 
fees,  private  donations  and  the  St  Vlncen^ 
De  Paul  society.  It  Is  open  fi"y-two  wee^ 
each  year.  No  transportation  Is  pro^We'l^ 
Many  of  the  children  enrolled  have  v^orklng 
mothers  who  are  the  family  s  sole  support 
Most  children  are  at  the  nursery  8'2  « 
hours  depending  on  the  mothers  v^ork.tg 
schedule. 
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sister   Mary   Benlgna,    the   director,   feels     to  convey  to  the  general  nubile  what  has  v      -, 

RP^J    .    >,     f  °*r  ^  '''"^-    Sister  Mary     hood.    These  six  day-care  neighbors  receive        4 '""" ^  ooo 

Za\rBi'?,.?sVi72r  ^^^  °--"  --  -n famiiie^and are^am^l7-c^^^^^^^^^^  7:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::  ITol 

Volur^teersof  America:  The  Volunteers  of     ma?ch,^rnd"marntrc;i,renl^heTomes         °^"  '"- --     ^' °°° 

^^     ooVV-   ^^^2^'  ^"-.^^  ^°^  agency,  (Lt.     of  those  women  who  are  Interested  In  caring  ^^  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  level  of 

1 1    vf   <      G.    Eckland,    Executive   Director—      for  children.     No  attempt  Is  made  at  formal  the  family  income  need  not  be  a  specific  re- 

^prtTrto/  h   '''"°^t  Healey,  Director  of  Social      training:    however,   there   is   Informal   train-  qulrement  for  admission  as  long  as  the  pro- 

f.h^ifi  tLf^^   ^   day-care   program   for   pre-     ing.      The    project   staff   works   closelv   with  ^^^'^  primarily  reaches  the  poor  within  the 

riPr^^iff!^   K*"*""  V,    ^  ^''^  nursery  and  kin-      the  six  day-care  neighbors  who    in  the  past  neighborhood.     Ninety  percent  of  the  chll- 

^"f^"^!!"  have  been  operating  since  about     year,  in  turn  talked  to  about   120  mothers  dren  taking  part  should  be  from  the  poor. 

f,,r,^t,„t,!  '^^™"y  day-care  program  has  been      and  80  day-care  givers  who  care  for  children  ^"''"^  Douglas  School  District— Headstart 

functioning  since  about  1953.                                  from  birth  to  12  years  of  age     It  is  felt  tha^  during  the  summer  of  1966  there  were  Head- 

Ai  me  present  time.  Volunteers  of  America      not  only   do   the  children  cared  for   benefit  ^^^^^  programs  at  Ventura   Park,  Mill   Park, 

^^,ro     m"    /^^S-*;^  ^''**^  '^*'°  ^^'^^^  °^  day-      by  being  in  a  family  situation    but  the  chll-  Lincoln   Park,   West   Powellhurst   and    North 

J^,,iri  uJ'  »   *           J  s"P«''^''sor  of  day-care     dren   of  the  women   also   benefit  from   this  Powellhurst  schools.     Each   project   was  set 

fr,rlv!,t     A       /^^  ^           agencies  adopt  this      service— a  form  of  "preserve  mental  health  "P    ^°   'nclude   about    20   children    ready   to 

lormat.    one  form  of  care  Is  the  group  day-      measure"  for  young  children  enter  first   grade.     Each  class  included  one 

rnrfr,^"/^r  7h.,.?"^®'*  '"  '^  °*'^  building,  and          The  project  Is  also  trying  to  do  somethlne  teacher,  one  counselor  and  two  aides,    Trans- 

^.'TpI,  .            ^^^  *^^^  ^  '^  ^^'■°"^'^  ^     The      for    the   abused,   handicapped   or   disturbed  Portation  was  provided  for  each  child  to  and 

PM   flL  L^f  ^'T.V^°  ^^-  """'  ^-OO     ^'"''*   "^y  ^«'P"^e  people  to  recognize  thVse  ^'°'^  ^^^  ^^^i^ool.    Between  the  hours  of  9:00 

^fl\.^J^^  °^y^  ^ '^^^^- ^2  weeks  a  year.    The     situations    and    refer   them    for   help      The  and  12:45,  the  children  were  allowed  a  period 

en  !•  wnrVin/JT^   i^"""""**"^  ^  ^^^^'^  P^""      P^^^'osophy   permeating   this   project   Is   the  °^  unsupervised  play  as  well  as  supervised 

hnnr«      -thp^  Schedule,  usually  eight  to  nine      restoration  of  nelghborllness.    Although  the  activities  such  as  swimming  and  field  trips 

served   riluv     »f,'"^         ,^°   ^^   "^^^^"n   being      Project  Is  at  the  end  of  Its  three-year  grant  ^^   ^"""^   P'^^^es   as   the  zoo,   airport,   Laurel- 

thV  hnnr.  ^;  ,n   A''^          attendance   during      It  is  hoped  It  will  be  renewed  to  do  some  re-  ^""»'  ^^^^'  ^tc    Lunch  was  provided  in  addl- 

xh«  ^^      .            .■  """^  ^  ^•"-                       ^''^''^^  °"  ^^e  f°'-':es  that  cause  the  lack  of  ^'""^  ^°  »  ^nack.    The  counselors  visited  with 

aDDroxlr^«?I,rnT  ^n.'"'^'  ^"'^^^^  ^'^°  ^"^'^  c°htinuity  of  care  for  children  and   results  ^^^   families  In  their  homes  every  week   for 

rfrJ^J^       ^  80  children,  is  the  family  day-  of   these   facts.     The  research  phase  of  the  continuity   and    closer   cooperation    between 

care  program.     This  type  of  care  Is  centered      Project  has  shown  that  there  are  manv  more  "^^''d.  parent  and  teacher. 

in  private  homes  that  have  been  certified  bv      women    doing    private    dav-care    thl;,    ,>,!  tt.    ^, 

trained    social    workers    and    public    health  census   has   slo-^-n    and   ot^her   women   who  p„  ^  «     ,  ^"^""^''^^"^  education 

nurses  who  study  the  homes.    Children  from  would  be  interested  in  caring  for  other  ^eo  r^,  .      .  ^  ""^  Sc/iooZ— David  Douglas  School 

birth   until   school   age   are   served   In   these  P'^'s  children  if  It  was  a  stfadler  source  of  rl"^     ■,      ,■         ^    , 

homes  of  community-minded  women  who  Income.  ^  source  oi  Introduction:  Earl  Boyles  is  an  elementary 
have  been  trained  by  the  Volunteers  of  I^^^^ussion  Question— Day  Care-  1  Should  ^^°°\  ^-Mf^^J^  ^~^*  "^  ^^^  °^^''^  Douglas 
America  informally,  and  formally  by  Port-  Welfare  and  ADC  mothers  be  encouraged  to  f  ,^^,  .  i'^''*..  ^°-^^  ^""^  ^"^"^  °^^^' 
land  Community  College.  These  homes  are  enroll  in  training  courses  or  shou°d  thiv  ^  f  I*  ""  *^^  '^^^'^"^  ''*"  selected  to  par- 
scattered  throughout  the  trl-county  area,  encouraged  to  stay  home  to  care  for  their  ^'^^P^^*  '"  projects  for  educationally  de- 
Family  day-care  mothers  range  in  age  from  children?  ^^  ^°^  ^'^cir  pmed  children  under  the  Elementary  and 
19  to  68  years  of  age.  They  are  naid  «9  nn  n^nri.*^  *  ,  Secondary  Act  of  1965,  PubUc  Law  89-10 
a  day  per  child  and  are  on  the  payroH  o?  rhe  "^  '  J''"""'''"''  '"°'"'"'  7'"1  '•  ^'^^^  ^^'«  ^ct,  grants  are  available 
the  Volunteers  of  America.  A  case  worker  imn^Lff^'^""/  Picture:  The  children  from  ^°''  '^^>  educational  agencies  having  high 
makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  child  Khoof  h!^  families  often  have  difficulty  concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
attends  the  group  day  nursery  or  the  family  kn^-iAnL^K"!^  ^^^^  ^^"^  *^«  rudimentary  families  to  provide  programs  to  meet  the 
care  program.  The  family  day-care  mothers  voulllt^r.  ^^^  "^"^^^^  ^^'^  "PP^"-  class  ^P^cla  needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
usually  care  for  from  one  to  four  children  never  co<f^  ^  k  ."^  ^*  ^°^^-  Many  have  ^^^^'  deluding  those  who  are  low  achievers 
Charges  for  both  programs  are  based  on  Srs  to  c...  °^  °'  ^^^'^  "  P"°^"  °'  "««d  ^fd  those  with  physical,  mental  and  emo- 
famlly  income  and  range  from  free  ^^re  to  en^  fir^  ^^.^^^r  When  such  children  tional  handicaps.  Children  in  private  and 
$3.50  per  day  per  child.  CostTer  ch!id  how-  native  aL^wftl^n'*'^''  ^"^  ^P*  ^  "^  ^"1^"  parochial  schools,  those  not  in  school  may 
ever^runs  from  $4.50  per  day.^  The  day  ca'e  and  unru^'  ^^e'/rrpidW  tTl  ^T^.''''  eS  ^^"'^'P^*^  '^  ^^-^  P^^^^'c  school  proj! 
program    la    supported    by    funds   from    thp  feiiott-c   hi^:,~T      '^  rapidly  fall  behind  their  ^'^ts. 

UGN,  fees,  and  money  ftom  the  Volunteers  fo  e  rhev  Sc^^^i'",'"'^'  drop-outs  long  be-  ^  Grants  were  applied  for  through  the  David 

Of    America.      The   pare^of    the    cSen          pVrpoL"^^  |-f  m^t  tZ '"'' h°',  ^T^^.  ^'^°°'  ''''''"'^  '°'  Earl  Boyles.  G^^ 

attend   government   traln^Vprograms    a^e  and  affection   b^^pn^^     "f*  ^""^  «"entlon  bert  Primary  (grades  1-5),  GUbert  Elemen- 

on  welfare,  are  students  at^rtla^st^e  thlch  drain  thpl     ^^""^  *°  '"^'^"^'  ^^^ds  tary  (grades  ^,.  Russell ville  (grades  1-8. 

College,  or  are  dental  and  med^  student"  ch^  dren  on  t^e  road^E.^'  *°  '''  ''''  P°'-"'^  f"""  °''""'  "^"^^^^  «*^^  School,  ^nlor  BuUdl 

The  highest  percentage  are  working  parent^'  opeS  their  mlndt  to  tif"''''^^^'''  "''^^  ''^  ?^     '^k''^^    '^''^^ '      '^^'^^    schools    were 

Parents    supply    their    own    transponatron'  edge    to  break^thp  ,.mo         ^'°,'^'^  °'  '''^°^'-  ^^^'^fh  because  they  had  a  percentage-con- 

There  ,s  always  a  waiting  ,1st.    In  September  tufn  them  S  pove    y's  plrent'  '"''  "°"'''  ihesThTf  ^*^"'^-\^^°'-  low-Income  fam- 

there  were  65  calls  and  in  October  77  calls          Previous  Proaram,    ThpT»?f^'    ..  ^^   ^^^   ^^    ^'^^   °''   ^^^^"  than   the 

that  could  not  be  filled.  moth  nrp  ^^hTfi^                  nationwide  mam-  percentage  for  the  district  as  a  whole      The 

Mrs.  Klein  feels  that  there  are  many  unmet      of     Dennroned  seo^So?"  vo'^J^^'lV''"  ?"":!""      ^^^'l^'^^^rA     ^"^      determined      through 
community  need^-especlallv  after-schooUa-      communUier  Some  45  ooo  tp?.l "'  1°  ^■'*°°     Multnomah  County  Welfare  information  and 

p;iss.;".r'Su.f,ii,srri=°'-sr  r-r.-sSrE-^'r---  p^^f^^'i'^^^'ss.rs 

children  away  from  home.  Cc^ts-  Salaries  rent  Ann  „».,.♦.  .  The  programs  began  In  February.  1966,  and 
r/.e  Day-Care  £xc/ian!7ePro/ecf- This  is  a  eqiupment  teaching  m«tPH»,rV*7^'  earned  through  the  summer.  They  are  in 
pilot  project  sponsored  by  the  ComTui^lty  trlnspmatlon  food  health  ns^^ho,^^^';  '"'"'  '""^f  T^''  ^^"''^  "^^  Headstart  pro- 
Council  and  funded  by  the  Child  Welfare  and  social  senices  insurance  ft,^f?  t,,^^''*'  ^^^"^  "^'^^^^  ''''^  ^^"  operating  during  the 
S'*^.  T  °«--«t-t'°h  Program  of  the  and  expert  conlultanr  "'  '''"  '^^'"'"^  gram"s"rew  onlv  fromll  T'''''  V^^^^  P^"' 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security  Ad-  Services  Rendered ■  Mprti.ni  o„h  ^  .  ,  ^  J  '^^  ^^°^  ^^^^^  °wn  school  area 
ministration.  U.S.  Department  of  Health  clalTnd  nsvchoiof.c«,  ^^t  f  5  ^^""^^^^  ^°-  ^""^^  ^^^  criterion  of  an  economicallv  de- 
Education,  and  Welfare  T^eproCTam  IS m  paren"  educaUon  1,hh  ""'*'  ^""J^  ^'""'^-  Pk"'"''  ^'^^  "^'^^  "'^''  "  was  not  necessary  for 
tended  to  find  new  ways  tr^areTorchlldrln.  workers.              '"'     ^""''"'^"'     '^"^     «°^"*'  the  children  participating  in  the  project  to 

:^rr-siarc^_\-s^--%-^-rcr^4  is  ^TkE:^'^^^{^^^^--  --  r  ------- ^rp^-c^^ 

"perlmentlng  with  services  exlSaapn.ipc     ^ '"  ^^^  ^^^'d  Douglas  school  district.    The     m    the   David    Douglas   District   who   would 
can  implement  ^  agencies     district  must  provide  20-„  a^  "cash"  contri-     qualify  under  the  Headstart  program 

The  project  has  three  functions:  1.  To  Im-      se"rvlces°or  nronerfv   ^^T^f  ^^f^  '^*  """  °'       .  '"  aPPly'ng  for  fundB.  each  school'stated 
prove  the  climate  and  t.n  r»icp  th»  tto»T,     i*     services  or  property.    The  services  of  an  em-      its  purpose  as  follows: 
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environment  to  meet  the  needs  o^^  d'sad- 
vanWl  children  through  more  ^dividual 
mrtr^ctlan  In  all  areas:  special  emphasU  In 
music  and  physical  education. 

Gilbert  Primary;  To  provide  Instruction 
for  the  dlsixdvantaged  child. 

Gilbert  Elementary.  To  expand  guidance 
service,  and  to  provide  a  team  approach  to 
readme  difficulties. 

BussellvUle:  To  Include  library  and  audio- 
visual aid  services,  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services,  remedial  and  tutorial  relnforce- 
menta,  physical  education  and  an  In-servlce 
profrrani  for  teachers  working  In  the  project. 
David  Douglas  High  School:  To  provide  an 
educationally-oriented  home  for  the  children 
and  to  prevent  students  from  dropping  out 
of  school.  To  offer  individualized  and  pro- 
fessional instrtictlon  to  under-achlevere. 

The  preceding  Information  was  obtained 
through  an  Interview  with  ^^e  prlncipa  at 
axrl  Boyles  School.  Following  Is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  program  aa  It  operated  at  Earl 

Boyles:  „  .      , 

Earl  Boyles  Elementary  School: 
Project:  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965  Public  Law  89-10,  Title  I,  Federal  mon- 
ey—no matching  funds  necessary:  state  sup- 
ervision of  program  through  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Purpose:  To  expand  the  primary  base  for 
effective  learning.     It  Is  designed  to  involve 
the  studenu  In  an  enriched  educational  en- 
vironment   that    is    vital.    s^"«Y/^""e    ^"'^ 
meets   the   needs   of   educationally   deprived 
children    through    more    Individualized    In- 
struction in  all  areas,  but  ^■Ith  special  em- 
phasis in  reading,  music  and  physical  edu- 
cation.     A    two-part    program.    It    provides 
money  for.   (1)    establishing  a  summer  pre- 
echool  lor  Incoming  first  graders  and  sum- 
mer classes  for  first  through  third  grades: 
(2)  additional  staff,  expanding  faculties,  and 
purchasing  equipment  for  first  through  sixth 
grade  classes  during  the  regular  school  year. 
^  When  xvas  program  initiated?     Who  qualt- 
ned?     It   took   several   months   to  clear   the 
program,   which   began  February^966,   and 
carried    through    the    «""^'"«/-     ^?  ^^''T"^ 
year  program  covered  grades  1.  2  and  3.    The 
lumrJier   program  also   Included  those  who 
would   be   entering   first   grade   in    the   fall. 
Earl  Boyles  was  the  only  school  with  a  pre- 
Bchool  program  among  the  five  schools  In  the 
district     that     were     participating     in    the 

''^r  program   Included   all   children   who 
were   by   definition   educationally   deprived, 
but    not   necessarily   economically   deprived. 
The    school    was    originally    chosen    for   the 
project  because  of  Ita  location  in  an  economi- 
cally-deprived area,  but  age  and  P-fJ*  ^lone 
were  the   determining  factors   as   to   wWch 
children  participated  In  the  P'^^S^^'^^^J^l 
David    Douglas    DisUlct    does    not    provide 
kindergarten,  so  theoretically,  those  entering 
flRt  grade  can  be  considered  to  be  educa- 
tionally-deprived.    According  to  the  princi- 
pal   enrlchiaent  was  an  important  part  of 
thi^    program:    the   program   definitely   was 
not  remedial  in  nature. 

The  program  is  again  in  effect  this  year. 
However,  next  summer's  plan  will  cover  only 
pre  sch^l.  because  of  a  cut  to  85%  oi  lost 
year's  budget  for  this  year. 

Budget:  $32,489  was  the  largest  amount  for 
anv  of  the  five  participating  schools.  The 
total  or  all  five  was  $129,495.  The  money 
enabled  the  school  to  hire  a  full  time  devel- 
opmental reading  teacher  in  February  who 
has  continued  on  the  staff  this  year.  The 
music  and  physical  education  teachers  who 
Serly  worked  half  time,  were  employed 
onT  fun  time  basis  with  hall  of  their  salary 
being  paid  out  of  these  funds.  The  money 
Lso  e^bled  the  school  to  finish  two  small 
S^rTma  to  be  used  lor  indivlduaUzed  m- 
struction  in  music  and  reading.  The  latter 
was  a  smlu  fraction  of  the  total  budget 
Le  buIkTomg  for  teachers-  salaries  and  the 

"'coT"'ATea"down  of  the  new  staff  made 
poSble  through  this  program  is  as  follows: 


developmental  reading  teacher,  physical  edu- 
cation teacher  and  music  teacher— full  time, 
library  assistant— <ially  from  1  to  5;  a  coun- 
selor in  summer  sessions  only  for  counsel  ng 
and  testing.  Other  staff  supplied  during  the 
summer  were  three  kindergarten  teachers 
a  nurse,  school  secretary,  a  bus  driver  and 
two  teacher  aides.  Money  was  also  used  lor 
various  educational  materials.  Including  tape 
recorder,  tapes  and  headphones. 

The  principal  pointed  out  that  their  costs 
were  less  than  $3  00  a  day  per  child  in  con- 
Uast  to  $9.00  for  half  day  per  child  for  the 
Headstart  program  due  to  the  involvement 
of  more  adults  per  child  in  the  latter  pro- 
gram.    The  school  did  not  spend  its  entire 

^"^eTccC^T/ s'ummer  program  on  adjustment 
to  first  grade  in  the  fall:  The  prc-sthool  pro- 
grtun  Wiis  geared  to  broadening  the  educa- 
tional background  through  activities  such  as 
field  trips,  and  to  increasing  the  attention 
span  It  was.  during  both  summer  and 
the  school  year  concerned  with  physical  de- 
velopment as  it  affects  readlng-eye-hand  co- 
ordination. They  have  found  that  the 
Dhysical  education  program  for  the  entire 
school  is  helping  children  relate  better  to  the 
total  learning  situation  as  v,-e  1  ^,^P^°^:i"e 
their  ability  to  listen  to  directions  "The 
principal  felt  that  If  the  school  had  U.  give 
up  any  part  of  its  project,  it  would  not  be 
the  physic;U  development  program. 

During  the  school  year  the  grant  made  it 
possible  for  the  first  four  grades  to  hav-e 
music  three  times  per  week  instead  of  two 
thus  improving  listening  skills.  A  reading 
teacher  worked  dally  for  25  minutes  w^lth 
one-third  each  of  eight  classes  (nine  chil- 
dren). This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
cla.>;s  size  and  left  the  regular  teacher  with 

only   18  children.  

T^e  principal  and  teachers  were  extremely 
enthusiastic  about  the  program  because  of 
the  opportunities  it  provided  for  educat  on- 
al  e.ulchment  and  more  Individual  atten- 
tion The  summer  pre-school  was  an  un- 
structured situation  with  ^  "school  xvork  is 
fun-  attitude.  Fewer  problems  ^ere  en- 
countered and  increased  first  grade  readiness 
wMappf^ent.  Many  children  with  anxieties 
Th^ged  to  "positive  learners".  The  mus  c 
cSs  providkTmore  opportunities  for  self- 

expression. 
Discussion  Question:  ..     j 

1  Ihould  flderal  aid  be  limited  to  disad- 
vantaged pre-school  children  or  should  it  be 
I^  Shment  program  that  would  Include 

aU  children?  ii,y,itPri 

2.  Should  pre-school  programs  be  "mlt^ 

to  summer  programs  only  or  should  they  be 

continued  on   a  year-around  basis? 

3    Should     these    programs     be     brought 

down  to  the  three-yeax-old  level? 

IV.    COMMtTNrrY    ACTION    PROGRAMS 

Valley  migrant  league 

Project:  Valley  Migrant  Le^e^^— f,  P'"" 
gram  under  Title  III-B  of  EOA  operating  in 
the  counties  of  Clackamas.  Marion  Mult- 
nomah. Linn.  Polk.  Washington  and  Yam- 

^^^Financing:  Supported  entirely  by  Federal 
grlnt  reqt^ring  no  local  matching  unds^ 
1965_$681,000:  1966— $1.2  million.  1967- 
about  the  same  as  1966. 

Purpose:  To  enable  seasonal  mlgrajit  fajri- 
lUes  to  settle  and  become  participating  citi- 
zens able  to  support  their  families  year- 
around. 

f" Employment  must  be  seasonal  and  for 

"°2"AUeLr5Vro'f?he  annual  income  must 
come   from   agricultural  employment. 

TAnuu^l^txcome  must  be  below  the  pov- 
erty  scale. 

r'°OppTrtunity  Centerfr-These  are  the 
core  Of  the  project.  They  serve  as  meeting 
places  for  discussion  groups  some  type«j» 
Classes,  headquarters  lor  staff  ««PP''^«- ^^^ 
communications;  center  lor  health  services, 


counseling,  study  and  Inlormal  recreation. 
X  seven  centers  are  staffed  by:  supervisor, 
assistant  supervisor,  area  teacher  Job  coun- 
selor, three  program  aides,  and  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers. Whenever  possible,  n^grants  are 
hired  to  work  in  the  centers.  About  half 
the  staff  are  migrants  who  are  earning  while 
learning  new  Job  skills.  „„kh 

2.  Bilingual  Newspaper-A  '■'eekly  Publi- 
cation with  summer  circulation  of  8  OOO  and 
winter  mall  circulation  of  2.000-3,000  in  over 

*°3*^Adult  Education-individual  and  class 
Uistructlon  under  state  certified  teacher 
aimed  at  including  both  parents  so  that  they 
mu  progress  together.  Under  this  program 
Til  pislble  for  a  migrant  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  to  receive  basic  education 
leading,  in  some  cases,  to  a  high  school  cer- 

4  Vocational  Education-Counseling  sorne 
trtininK    and   placement   services   available. 

5  Day  care  Centers-Involve  children  from 
3  to  5  years  of  age.  About  1000  children 
were  cared  lor  in  98  day-care  centers 

6  Day  Schools-Involve  children  from  5 
to  12  years  of  age  during  the  summer.  Abovit 
1  000  individuals  received  basic  ^education_ 
This  part  of  the  program  is  being  transferred 
to   the   Stale   Department  of   Education   in 

19C7. 

7  Research  and  Evaluation 
8:    on-the-job   Tralning-A   new   Program 

funded  through  the  Department  of  Labon 
summary:  In  studying  the  work  of  the 
VLM  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mi- 
grant population  is  fiuid.  The  VLM  IS  never 
Iwe  to  work  for  long  with  any  sizeable  fixed 

''°Z:l  To^'/ormer  migrant  ^amnie^  have 
settled  in  the  Woodburn  area.  Alter  the 
famuy  decides  to  settle  there  are  the  prob- 
le^  of  a  job  and  housing.  The  actual  ob 
le^ch  is  up  to  the  migrant,  but  the  VLM 
thpre  to  advise  and  encourage.  Housing  is 
lerv  dlfflc^  a!id  the  VLM  tries  to  help  find 
ho^mg  but  pays  no  rent.  The  migrant 
Ss  the  assistance  of  churches  and  com- 
m-^nlty  service  groups  In  finding  household 
Sshlngs  and  winter  clothing^  Funds  «re 
nTprovided  lor  this  Purpose  and  more  com- 
munltv  aid  is  needed.  For  those  who  set- 
ue  the  first  year  is  the  ^^ardest  and  o Ue^  the 
VLM  is  their  only  refuge  for  friendly  adMce 
and  encouragement.  „„,,n«  t^k 

Automation  in  agrlcultvire  '^  "^^P^^^y.^^^ 
ine  over  the  lobs  now  being  done  by  nana 
aborTl^  Executive  Director  bopes  that 
ihe  VLM  wUl  be  phased  out  in  about  five 
Sars  This  would^^be  due  to:  1.  Increased 
lutomatlon  in  agriculture.  2.  "ore  migrants 
settling  pennanently.  3.  Other  agencies  tak- 
tng  over  services  that  may  still  be  needed  for 
the  migrants  that  remain.  .      „.  „ 

Discussion  question:  1.  Is  the  migrant  r^ 
celvlng  the  help  he  needs  to  become  a  settled 
and  participating  member  of  a  community? 
Church-community  action  programs 
Stated  Philosophy:    "The  purpose  ol  the 
Portland    area    Church-Community    Action 
^Srams  Tc-CAP)  is  to  relate  the  resources 
^  theThurches  to'  the  needs  ol  the  commu- 
nity.    EstabUshlng  personal  relationships  at 
the  point   01  human  need   and   seeking  W 
effect"^  societal  changes  that  Iree  the  disad^ 
vantaged    the   Church-CAP  programs  work 
^rdf^  human  dignity.     Through  a  reall. 
^tion  ol  worth  comes  dignity  "hlch  in  turn 
may  enable  people  f^om  poverty  and  ot^^ 
problems  to  help  themselves.    The  Church 
CAPS  operate  with  non-governmenta    lund 
ing  from  churches  and  the  community   be- 
Uevlng  that  this  keeps  the  programs  _  more 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  local  needs. 
"There  is  a  constant  attempt  t^  a^ertam 
needs  and  estabUsh  direction  and     to  nwve 
only   with   the    people   as   tbey   are  ready. 

Since  needs  in  Individual  "^=«/«  ^'^^^n 
action  taken  in  given  areas  is  dependent  o 
those  needs.     For  ^stance.  O-CAP  is  mai    » 
concerned    with   matters   ol    education   ana 
economics  In  the  predominantly  Negro  com 
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munlty  of  N-NE  Portland  and  serves  the 
larger  metropolitan  area  by  attempting  to 
"interpret  the  dynamics  of  race  and  pover- 
ty." East-CAP  serves  a  virtually  all-white 
community  pocketed  with  poverty  and  noted 
for  high  percentage  ol  transiency.  II  people 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  are  un- 
aware ol  or  suspicious  ol  governmental  and 
other  established  agencies,  the  "CAPs"  at- 
tempt to  establish  confidence  and  direct  the 
individuals  to  the  correct  agency,  thus  often 
acting  as  informal  liaison  and  keeping  the 
lines  of  comunlcatlon  open. 

C-CAP  (Church-Community  Action  Pro- 
gram) 1123  N.  E.  Fremont  was  organized  by 
the  churches  of  north  and  northeast  Port- 
land during  the  summer  of  1964.  A  deep 
concern  by  laymen  and  clergy  in  the  Albina 
area,  an  offer  of  money  by  the  Oregon  Meth- 
odist Women's  Society  ol  Christian  Service, 
coordination  by  Greater  Portland  Council  of 
Churches  and  generous  funding  from  the 
churches  of  the  Portland  Presbytery  with 
matching  funds  from  the  Commission  of  Re- 
ligion and  Race  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America,  resulted  In  the  forma- 
tion of  C-CAP. 

The  stated  purpose  of  C-CAP  is  "to  devel- 
op a  more  Intensive  and  realistic  involve- 
ment of  the  churches  in  the  life  and  needs 
and  challenges  of  the  community." 

The  director  Is  the  Reverend  Paul  J. 
Schulze;  his  administrative  assistant  is  Mrs. 
James  P.  Varner.  The  budget  for  C-CAP 
this  year  is  $40,000. 

Samples  of  what  C-CAP  has  done  and  is 
doing: 

1.  Was  Instrumental  in  the  formation  and 
early  operations  of  the  Albina  Citizen's  War 
on  Poverty  Committee. 

2.  VKAPS  (Volunteer  Education  Assist- 
ants' Project);  volunteers  help  In  the  class- 
rooms of  the  community — tutoring,  class- 
room and  library  helpers.  Instructing  in 
knitting,  sewing  and  piano. 

3.  In  1964-65  set  up  "Headstart"  program 
prior  to  Project  Headstart  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Set  up  Student  Summer  Service  proj- 
ect whereby  college  students  from  as  far 
away  as  Mexico  and  Illinois  have  come  to 
help  In  the  community  Involvement  pro- 
grams   with    children    and    their    families. 

5.  Has  given  to  the  entire  community 
meaningful  Interpretation  of  problems  re- 
lating to  poverty  and  Integration.  This  has 
been  achieved  through  such  medlas  as  the 
"Black  Power"  Conference  at  which  local- 
regional  clvU  rights  leaders  were  present 
(the  League  was  represented),  and  through 
small  inlormal  discussions  with  various 
groups  throughout  the  city. 

6.  "Operation  Contact",  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  young  people  of  the  disadvantaged 
area. 

Two  full-time  trained  workers  are  on  the 
streets.  In  parks,  in  pool  halls  and  drlvelns, 
wherever  youths  gather.  They  discover  the 
leaders,  and  work  within  the  group.  With 
the  help  of  ministers  In  the  area  and  many 
volunteers  they  give  Individual  ccnsellng. 
offer  help  and  guidance,  stress  law  und  order. 
Job  readiness  (good  grooming,  work  habits, 
need  of  education,  etc.).  An  attempt  is 
made  to  Interest  youth  in  obtaining  instruc- 
tion In  basic  skills  (math  and  English) 
through  tutorial  programs  with  volunteer 
groups  and  individuals.  "Operation  Con- 
tact" hopes  to  ease  racial  tensions.  It  hopes 
to  coordinate  services  of  established  agencies 
such  as  Juvenile  Court.  MacLaren.  local 
schools.  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Police,  OEO,  county  wellare 
etc. 

EAST-CAP:  (East  Central-Church  Com- 
munity Action  Program)  239  S.  E.  13th  covers 
tne  area  Irom  39th  Avenue  west  to  the  river 
and  irom  the  Banifleld  Freeway  south  to 
Holgate.  East-CAP  was  lormed  in  the  .sum- 
mer of  1965  following  the  basic  pattern  and 
purpose     of     C-CAP     to     Involve     the     area 


churches  more  Intensely  in  the  lile  of  the 
community. 

The  director  (on  part-time  basis)  is  the 
Reverend  Paul  J.  Schulze;  his  administra- 
tive assistant  is  Mr.  Dave  Lyons.  The  budg- 
et lor  East-CAP  is  $14,000. 

Areas  ol  activity  lor  East-CAP : 

1.  Emergency  Service  (food,  clothing, 
transportation  to  County  Hospital). 

2.  Counseling  and  referral  to  proper  com- 
munity agencies. 

3.  Drop-In  center  for  elderly. 

4.  Pamlly-to-family  adoption. 

5.  Support  of  citizens  organizations  in 
seeking  answers  to  community  problems  (i.e. 
urbaii  renewal ) . 

6  Weekly  get-togethers  (coffee-klatches) 
especially  with  women  on  wellare  in  area  to 
find  natural  leaders,  get  people  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  discuss  problems. 
Invite  speakers  (I.e.  LWV,  city  officials,  physi- 
cians, etc. ) . 

HUB-CAP:  (Hub  ol  City:  Central  Church 
Community  Action  Program)  718  W.  Burn- 
side.  Covers  area  irom  N.  W.  Thurman  to 
S.  W.  Terwilliger.  The  Reverend  Robert  K. 
Menzcl,  has  been  named  director  and  will 
assume  office  July  1st  1967.  The  budget  lor 
HUB-CAP  this  year  is  $17,500. 

At  the  present  time  the  emphasis  Is  on 
a  "Listening  Minority"  as  lour  teams  are 
busy  investigating  and  establishing  needs 
lor  homeless  men,  single  young  adults,  1am- 
lly  and  youth,  and  the  elderly  and  lonely. 
HUB-CAP  may  soon  be  able  to  assist  per- 
sons who  are  lorced  to  leave  their  present 
quarters  due  to  Urban  Renewal  north  ol  the 
Civic  Auditorium  In  downtown  Portland. 

SNOW-CAP:  (Mt.  Hood  East  Multnomah 
County  Church  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram). Tentatively  plans  to  open  office  In 
mid-February  at  18415  S.E.  Stark  Street. 
SNOW-CAP  covers  the  area  east  ol  82nd 
Avenue  from  the  Columbia  River  on  the 
north  to  Clackamas  County  on  the  south 
and  the  city  limits  ol  Gresham,  Wood  Vil- 
lage and  Troutdale  on  the  east. 

Since  the  geographical  area  covered  by 
SNOW-CAP  is  so  large  it  has  been  broken 
down  into  three  subdivisions  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  time  each  will  have  Its  own  perma- 
nent office. 

SNOW-CAP  South:  the  David  Douglas- 
Cherry  Park  region. 

SNOW-CAP  East:  the  Rockwood-Reynolds 
region. 

SNOW-CAP  North:  the  Parkrose  and  Gate- 
way region. 

Tentatively,  the  direction  lor  action  in  the 
SNOW-CAP  North  will  be  in  the  area  ol  1am- 
lly  counseling  services  (broken  homes- 
youth).  The  two  other  SNOW-CAPs  are  still 
establishing  needs  and  direction  each  should 
take. 

Policy  and  program  lor  each  of  the  above 
named  Church-Community  Action  Programis 
is  determined  by  a  Board  ol  Directors  Irom 
churches  within  each  respective  community. 
Coordination  and  consultation  are  offered 
each  program  by  the  Greater  Portland  Coun- 
cil ol  Churches  through  Its  Church-Com- 
munity Action  Commission. 

Neighborhood  Service  Centers:  At  present 
there  are  four  Neighborhood  Service  Centers; 
Albina~59  N.E.  Stanton  Street — Director — 
Mr.  Mayfleld  Webb— Area— N.  &  N.E.  Broad- 
way to  Alnsworth  Street — N.E.  15th  Avenue 
to  Minnesota  Freeway — from  Fremont  Street; 
the  area  extends  south  to  the  Willamette 
River. 

Buckman— 1925  S.E.  Taylor  Street — Di- 
rector— Mr        Robert       Johnson — Area — S.E. 

Hawthorne  Street  to  the  Banfleld  Freeway 

S.E.  30th  Avenue  to  the  Willamette  River. 

Brooklyn — 1223  S.E.  Powell  Boulevard — Di- 
rector—Mrs. Peggy  Eckton — Area — S.E.  Hol- 
gate Street  to  S.E.  Division  Street — S.E.  26th 
Avenue  to  the  Willamette  River. 

Richmond-Sunnyside — 3525  S.E.  Haw- 
thorne     Street — Director — Mr.     Al      Charl 

Area— SE.  Stark  Street  to  Division  Street — 


S.E.  30th  Avenue  to  S.E.  60th  Avenue.  Di- 
rector ol  the  three  Southeast  Service  Centers 
Is  Mr.  R.  E.  Collins. 

These  centers  have  started  to  involve  the 
residents  ol  the  area  in  solving  their  own 
problems,  both  In  conununlty  organization 
and  in  the  administration  ol  their  programs 
Of  these  poverty  areas.  Albina  is  the  largest 
(total  population  36.000)  with  at  least  10.000 
underprivileged.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  more  poverty  pockets  in  Multnomah 
County  that  have  not  yet  been  reached,  but 
work  is  under  way  in  some  by  the  Church 
Community  Action  Programs. 

Area  residents  were  hired  to  do  a  door-to- 
door  survey  to  determine  the  needs  of  the 
people  for  food,  clothing,  better  housing, 
more  education,  or  employment.  Then 
"Block  Leaders"  were  assigned  to  keep  check 
on  their  own  areas  to  determine  whether  the 
needs  were  being  met  and  to  encourage  the 
people  to  participate  in  helping  solve  their 
own  problems. 

Statement  of  needs  expressed  by  the  area 
residents:  "A  Neighborhood  Service  Center 
should:  1.  coordinate  services  In  the  com- 
munity; 2.  provide  a  local  point  for  com- 
munity organization;  3.  provide  a  referral 
center  lor  those  seeking  help;  4.  offer  Job 
counseling:  5.  prortde  a  central  meeting  place 
lor  classes;  and  also  lor  meetings  where  citi- 
zens can  express  themselves;  6.  be  staffed  by 
persons  Irom  the  community  with  policies 
determined  by  the  citizens  ol  the  area." 

The  present  Centers  are  meeting  the  needs 
expressed  above  In  varying  degrees.  Classes 
are  being  held  in  sewing,  home  demonstra- 
tion, speech  and  mathematics;  mothers'  dis- 
cussion group.  ADC  group;  home  repair,  con- 
sumer Interest,  installment  buylng-interest 
rates;  Negro  heritage,  and  civil  rights,  and 
others.  If  at  all  possible  the  Centers  try  lor 
volunteer  instructors  Irom  the  area,  other- 
wise they  call  on  the  County  Extension 
Services,   schools,   universities,   and   colleges 

The  Service  Centers  are  also  attempting 
coordination  and  communication  with  other 
agencies  through  meetings  and  published 
reports.  Participating  agencies  working  in 
these  areas  are:  1.  Family  Counseling  Serv- 
ice; 2.  Legal  Aid;  3.  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation; 4.  Youth  Opportunity  Center;  5. 
Multnomah  County  Welfare;  6.  Multnomah 
County  Food  Stamp  Program;  7.  Boy  Scouu. 
Girl  Scouts,  etc.;  8.  Multnomah  County 
Juvenile  Home. 

In  Albina,  The  Neighborhood  Service 
Center  employees  have  set  up  a  scholarship 
lund.  They  have  also  organized  a  Low  In- 
come I^^mlly  Emergency  Center  (L.I.F.E  ) 
where  lood.  clothing,  lurniture  and  other 
necessities  will  be  available. 

A  Dental  Clinic  lor  all  southeast  areas  is 
ready  to  open.  It  will  be  located  In  the 
Buckman  area  and  will  provide  much  needed 
dental  care  lor  low-Income  lamiUes. 

Tutoring — Reed  College  Community  Edu- 
cation Project: 

Project:  Tutorial  program. 

Agency:  "Reed  Community" — personnel 
are  not  necessarily  connected  with  Reed 
College. 

Purpose:  To  tutor  Illiterate  adults— 10,000 
ol  whom  are  said  to  exist  in  Portland. 

Statistics-  Approximately  200  people  are 
presently  being  tutored  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  by  volunteers — there  is  a  waiting  list  ol 
over  100. 

Financing:  Partially  supported  by  two 
federal  grants — one  administered  through 
the  Multnomah  County  Welfare  Department 
and  one  through  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Act. 

Summary:  The  project  does  not  discrimi- 
nate in  any  way.  and  all  motivated  appli- 
cants are  accepted  for  tutoring.  Each  per- 
son needs  at  least  three  hours  of  tutoring  a 
week,  preferably  all  with  the  same  tutor. 
Tutors  are  free  to  use  any  method  of  teach- 
ing they  prefer  and  training  sessions  are 
held     once     a     week     for     the     purpose     of 
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?o°  eg..  .b.re  .u  tu»r.  a,.  Ire.  to  pl.l.  om     ■»^"~«'  ""J"^  ^^  „.„„„,  Mt.t.n  ,.-     commissioner,    prev.ousl,.  u,.  CooncU  new 

'"i^'^-^^rn-n,  ..o„„. ,.  ..v..  »,..  .i°'„.?°.rr„irn..,  «.„.»,        .».  ="«'?■.=' w^^r^rSo'r.Son'j; 

testfr— the    Slosson    Intelligence   Test    (com-  v.    apprenticeship  ^,^^    authorized    to    supervise    these    officers. 

Dietely   oral),   a   Slosson   Oral   Reading   Test  ^^^^  Oregon  Apprenticeship  and  Training  .j-j^p  j^g^  bill  places  responsibility  for  admin- 

and    a    simple    arithmetic    test.     After    six  p^     ,„,„.   Oregon's  Apprenticeship  program  j^^^^jjon  of  the  program  directly  under  the 

months    of    tutoring,    each    student    is    re-  .^   ^^^^   g^.^^^   Department   of   Labor,   one   of  Commissioner    of    Labor    and    should    avoid 

tested   to  see  how   much   progress  has  been  ^^^  oldest  in  the  nation,  provides  a  supply  ^^^^y^^  administrative  conflicts  experienced 

made.     So  far,   the  average  rate  of  progress  ^^  ^.^^^^^,  ^(.,1,^^  craftsmen  to  meet  the  needs  ^^^  _  ^^^ 

has  been  two  school  months  for  every  month  ^^  ^^  industry.     As  of  J''""„\^y     '  J;;,/'  ^,   „^,._„  opportunity  centek,  2S  northeast 

of   being   tutored.     No   rate-of-progress   dif-  ^^^  ^.^^  apprenticing  in  62  dlff"e'U  "■  ^^^.^^^  "^^f^^^^.^.j,    Portland,    oreg. 

ference  has  been  found  in  students  tutored  Apprentices  compleung  tlie  program  eleventh    AVENtE.ru  '    „   .,,.,^i„„ 

by    certified    teachers    (of    which    there    are  ^^^r^ogn  zed  as  Journeymen  in  their  trude^  Tlie  Youth  Opp..rtumty  CeiUer  is  a  du  Isu^i^ 

nresentlv  20 '>  I    and  those  tutored  by  people  ^'^1."     g^^^^  progr.nn  has  been  administered  of  the  Oregon  Stat*  Department  of  Emploj 

X  hale  neve  'taught  before.  by  the  ApprentifosMp  Council  consisting  of  ^ent  designed  U.  assist  i^y'^f,  P^°P'J,  "^^^^  f 

The     federal     grants    provide    money    for  ^fg^,    appointees-four    from    Industry    and  through  21,  to  secure  suiwbleeniploymeu 

transDortatlon     and     babysitting     costs     of  ^'^    '  j^^    ^^^   „aft    unions.     The    Council  ^he  Center  s  services  include  Job  placemeiU. 

futo'r   transportation     costa     of    students,  ^"i',"^  overall  policy  and  supervises  a  big  net-  employment  couiisellng,  and  referra    to  vo- 

t^ks  and  office  expenses.  Tokol    lo^il     trade-traming    committees  cational  training  and  remedial  education  ^^^^^^^ 

one  of  the  main  purposes  of  tutorlrig  on  l"\        ^^^   ^^,„  composed   of   volunteer   np-  g^ams.    In  addition  '-Ye^^^routreacTpro: 

an  individual  basis  Is  to  build  self-confiderice  ^^^^  f^om  Industry  and   the  unions.     A  u.e  Ceiiter  °Pf f>!\.^"  ^'^"'^g^^ofthe  serv- 

m    he  student  and  to  help  establish  a  rela-  P         ^^^„    consisting  of  a  director,  an  as-  g^am.    Many  of  t-h^  yof  h  In  ^if^l^^'l^ll' 

T::sirLT,s,'i%^i'':iXTri,s"-  ■"---rctm  o, ...  *pp.n.c.s.p  s^rsz^^js^^/o.^--- 
-,^rrs's^sr.-~,.o.p™,„™.-  K'rcS,rf.^r'rr»,.Jf3  p?-^'^^^^^^^ 

-?  ;%-.rTo  p?o'SLc...m,o  .U.OH.  ,o,     --    -  .--?. --Teci."    '.T,^.*     ^^^jL^.  J^f^  -f-- 
dents  are  working  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with         og^^^,.  „„.  rtKrrimlnatlon  In        r  ural.fedmarbrcounseled  and  referred 

'TSr..%""i.rco;,.«...u<>.n,™.  :;\'.\x~rr^i"i£"- .  3£-TocT  E1S^ss?pLrm"iro;Wc=- 

,St.«hers.n<.pr.nclp.l.o.<h.BucRm.r.  „„,„„  ,959  and  ■»"„  flT'Sul^n^M  "t  J  N.ghbol,^  Youth  Corp.  serves  ;» 
.„d  Ab.tn..By  .cnool.  m  obtaining  emiar.n  j„„,  ,„,  •PP"""'"  "»'''»«"  ;,"„„„  ,  ™nlng  ground  tor  applicant,  who  have 
re  in  tV^e  srh1.°I- V"Sc^^£n^t  o£  r  ^  ^Sr^opr^^^^^^J^^^^  i,rrV£;^;i^:menrrn^ro;en^grr" 
r^^^l'ttrr^e^^hTpi^^Tn^rg  ^  the^^^^^al^V^  Caf  e^t^  d.f^^^^^^^^  TL  jJb  market  or  various  training  pro- 
through  field  trips  and  parties  sponsored  by  ..Nondiscrimination  In  Apprenticeship  and  grams.^  ^^^^  applicants  may  also  be  referred 
the  college  in  which  tutor  and  child  par-  Training."  Annrentice-  to  the  Job  Corps.  Girls  In  the  Portland  area 
tlclpate  together.  _^^  Other  remedies  to  "P''"^^  ^I^^.^PP'^  1,05  ^e  "  ferred  to  the  Job  Corps  through  Women 
Budo<-f  January  1  to  December  31,  1967.  g^ip  program  were  '^o"^^^'"*'^^'"  "f,„V,?r«  in  Coi^trnlty  Services  with  offices  In  the 
Th^fonowlng  program  has  been  approved  by  which  passed  both  l^uses^of^^^^^^^  'K^elghn^C^HouL. 

the  Office  of  Economic   Opportunity,  Wash-  ;„   January    1967.     The   major   provu.10  k  ^  number  of  young  people  who  can  be 

«nKto"-0«^^  '''':' IZ^ZoIram.   0/   -training-:    Non-ap-  satisfactorily   served   by   the   Youth   Oppor- 

Federal  gmnt  approved «69.,24  IJ'^^J^Zu^^'JJ  J  ^  Included  under  tunlty  Center  Is  lim^dmmany^-^^^ 

ramilv    «,i.n...llng    n-6. "-^'^     I'd,     It  !•.  anticipated  that  this  new  claa-     aciual  placement  on  a  lob.  or  In  a  traim  e 

ilblna'    admlnlatratlon    lorlgln.lly  5,",^  ,„ "  "iir.ervS  to  greatly  expand    tl,.      progratn.  "«  ''J'''°^"^';^„l;,;%'X, 

;r.;c",rr,-nrL..~"°' ^  ..<-  -t^;:-;-. ,....,.  ..„„„.  ^.  *p-  s^rv^ar^c^or  i  o. .,» 
'C  =Jj'"""3:!':^..^!-':  ...-  rfS-."hiTp^™rtrsr  ;™„%;^p!e;^ » ^r^o-sr r»T.e,ga. 
:^"rH":::^^^"-v   •--  E^i»;S'x;^=»r=";;:r  3HS33»ndjd.»c,..r»..^ 

^"'^.Thnnsf^o     ice  centers)  (7-2l7-       67,  832  Where  such  need  is  found,  a  progr.im  of  pre_  ^;"^;^^  P",^^   ,^,„^,   celling,   incorporating 

southeast  servce  centers)  (/  ^    )  ^^^  apprenticeship  training  Is  to  be  csUb llsl  ed  ;^;\°';j'    '  ^^n^es.  l.s  being  dlscus.ed. 

Family   P'"""'"^^, '^.^^^--.eVvice  in  community  colleges  and  other  educa Uona  '^''^^™y|;*;  ^^e   Youth   Opportunity   Center 

^^Jnt^rs'      "  'luckma^-Bro^K.yn-  In.stitutiu.is    in    o.-der   to   qualify    additional  ^^^^j^^^^Vn'sist  that  Its  advice  and  assistance 

Rirhmond-sunnvslde)      (7-28)-.     190,166  per.suns  In  such  fields.  be  sought  or  accepted.  It  provides  .scrMce.o 

Foster  erTtdS^^rents    (administered  3    Adrnin:stra,n-e  change.:  The  C;uncl    l«  ^         ^  ^^  ^^^  Portland  MetropoU- 

brcoun  y  uX  e)    ,7^30) 71.578  ren.tmcd  "Tl.e  Apprenticeship  and    I  raining  ^,^„  Va    and    m.kes    contribution    to    the 

^^  <^""'">  .  touneil-  and  Is  expanded  to  ten  members  ap-  ^^^^^^^^  use  of  human  resources. 

Total  783,351  pointed  by  the  Governor,  two  each  represent-  ni.vfu.sjton  Qwr.^fion     1    Are  youth  in  neea 

,n„  the  apprenllceable  crafts.  Industrial  oc-  ^^^   ^^^^   educ.Ulon    and    Job    training   being 

Discussion  (Questions:  „,„^„  Kp  runations     industrial    employers,    employers  ^       ^cd'    How  can  profeFsionnl  people  relate 

1 .  HOW  can  <^"'"'»""'7,'^'="°",  P^,f  ^^^^e'      f rom    he  ippreiiticeable  crafts,  and  the  pub-      ^o  youth  who  need  help? 
Implemented   t^  reach   the  greatest  nuniber      J^om^t^^^  i,.clusl..n  of  -public'  members  was  >  ^.^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

'"r.Z':l.n  lines  of  communication  be  kept  ^-'^-tcUo^r^rl^edu^res^air  to  ^nlu::'^;  Occupational  sUiH  -"^--Milwaukie  Un- 

open  between  agencies?  b/oad  public  vi^^  of  the  program.     In  addl-  Ion   High   School    Dlstrct  No    5^  This  1. 

3.  in  working  toward  success  of  theee  pro-  ^^^^'^^P^^'^'^^tllot.er  of  LaSor  will  serve  ae  pilot    program,    the    first    of    its 
grams — 
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Oregon,  for  teaching  job  skills  to  high 
school  students.  It  is  open  to  all  students  In 
Mllwaukle,  Union  High  School,  District 
No.  5  which  Is  the  area  now  served  by 
Mllwaukle,  Clackamas,  and  Putnam  High 
Schools.  The  Occupational  Skill  Center  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Grain, 
who  was  formerly  Director  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  the  District. 

Why:  Although  about  50';  of  high  school 
students  are  college-bound,  and  some  of  the 
remaining  bO'"r  are  fairly  well  trained  for  Job 
entry,  many  high  school  students  remain  who 
need  more  than  the  usual  general  high 
school  education. 

Hon.-.  1.  A  Task  Force  Committee  was 
formed  of  lay  and  school  personnel  to  plan 
the  project. 

2.  The  plan  was  presented  to  the  public  by 
slide-tape  programs  at  coffees  and  other 
meetings  as  well  as  through  the  news  media. 

3.  May  2.  1966  the  voters  passed  a  serial 
bond  levy  of  $175,000  per  year  for  three  years. 
The  program  Is  eligible  for  matching  federal 
funds  which  are  channeled  through  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 
This  year  Oregon  received  $250,000  in  federal 
funds  of  which  Union  High  District  No.  5 
has  qualified  for  $100,000.00  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

4.  An  Advisory  committee  was  formed  rep- 
resenting many  areas  of  Industry.  This 
committee  has  been  meeting  every  other 
week  since  June  6,  1966.  It  has  no  author- 
ity but  advises  in  all  areas  such  as  which 
Job  clusters  and  which  areas  within  the 
different  Job  clusters  should  be  Included,  ad- 
vises on  equipment  and  buildings,  etc.  The 
final  authority  and  decision  making  rests 
with  Union  High  School  District  No.  5 
Board. 

Physical  Plant:  A  building  site  has  been 
purchased  which  is  centrally  located  for  the 
area  to  be  served,  at  the  Junction  of  Lake 
and  Johnson  Roads.  It  Is  expected  that  by 
September  1967.  two  buildings,  each  120'  x 
120'  connected  by  a  covered  work  area  with 
concrete  floors,  will  be  completed.  The 
buildings  are  planned  for  flexibility  and  the 
Initial  stage  will  take  care  of  about  300  stu- 
dents. It  Is  expected  that  ultimately  faclli- 
t!es  will  be  needed  to  accommodate  1.000 
high  school  students  per  day,  500  for  each 
half  of  the  day.  There  will  be  evening  classes 
which  may  Include  other  than  high  school 
students. 

Curriculum:  Juniors  and  seniors  who  live 
In  Union  High  School  District  No.  5  will  be 
eligible.  They  will  remain  enrolled  In  their 
regular  high  schools  where  they  will  receive 
their  general  education  and  participate  In 
regular  school  activities.  They  will  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Center  for  about  three  hours 
per  day.  The  fields  or  Job  Clusters  to  be  In- 
cluded are: 

1.  Building  Construction:  carpenter, 
plumber,  mason,  estimator,  construction 
electrician. 

2.  Electrical-Electronics:  maintenance 
electrician,  electronic  technician,  appliance 
Bervicemen,  electric  repairman. 

3.  Graphic  Reproduction:  cfT-set  print- 
ing process,  platemaklng,  rough  paste-up 
and  layout,  sign  painting,  calligraphy,  silk 
ecreen,  photography. 

4.  Metal  Fabrication:  machinist,  foundry- 
man,  welder,  sheetmetal  worker,  machliie 
operator,  metal  plating,  wrought  Iron  work. 

5.  Industrial  Mechanics:  small  motor  re- 
pair, auto  mechanics,  equipment  mechanic, 
parts  man,  service  station  operator,  marine 
service  man,  maintenance  mechanics,  pro- 
duction mechanic,  also  some  pneumatics, 
and  hydraulics. 

fl.  Child  Services:  elementary  classroom 
aides,  recreation  aides,  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, child  care  aides  for  nurseries,  day  care 
centers,  kindergartens. 

7.  Drafting  and  Design:  draftsmen,  tracer, 
"'"^Prtnt  reading,   furniture  design. 

There  are  few  pre-requlslte  courses  that 


student  must  have  completed  to  qualify  for 
Skill  Center  training,  but  there  are  recom- 
mended patterns.  For  instance,  home  eco- 
nomics would  be  a  logical  precedent  for  child 
services,  industrial  arts  for  building  con- 
struction, etc. 

Aims:  Tlie  learning  process  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  finished  product.  In 
teaching  job  skills  the  "broad  brush"  ap- 
proach is  used.  That  is.  It  is  not  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  producing  a  skilled  carpenter. 
Rather,  it  aims  at  giving  the  student  famili- 
arity with  t!ic  tools,  terminology,  some  of  the 
processes  and  the  general  field  in  which  he 
will  be  working.  When  he  is  finished  with 
his  training  at  the  Center  he  may  go  into  an 
apprenticeship  training  program  and  the  Ap- 
prenticeship Council  may  allow  him  some 
credits  for  the  courses  taken  at  the  Center. 
He  may  be  prepared  for  job  entry,  but  should 
continue  his  training  on-the-job  or  through 
additional  schooling  or  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. He  may  enter  a  community  college  to 
continue  his  skill  training. 

Faculty:  A  teacher  at  the  Center  musl 
have  a  vocational  certificate  and  must  have 
three  years  experience  in  his  vocational  field. 
One  year  of  this  must  have  been  within  the 
last  three  years.  He  may  receive  a  one-year 
vocational  certificate  and  must  then  take 
some  education  classes  to  get  a  second-year 
certificate. 

Enrollvicnt :  High  school  Juniors  and  sen- 
iors are  eligible  for  job  training.  Of  the  1800 
eligible  in  the  area,  497  Indicated  Interest  in 
the  program.  The  first  year  about  300  stu- 
dents can  be  enrolled.  When  facilities  per- 
mit, students  from  outside  Union  High 
School  District  ir5  may  be  enrolled  at  the 
Center  on  a  tuition  basis. 

Problems  already  apparent: 

1.  How  to  get  teachers  from  Industry  for 
teachers'  pay? 

2.  Transportation — how  to  use  the  buses 
and  the  students'  lime  most  efficiently? 

3.  Selection  of  students — how  to  choose 
the  individuals  who  should  take  the  training 
and  will  stick  with  it?  A  change  of  course 
after  a  few  weeks  is  very  undesirable  as  It 
would  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  time  for  the 
student. 

To  have  arrived  thus  far  In  the  program  In 
so  short  a  time  Indicates  great  dedication 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  advisory 
committee  and  the  school  officials.  The  Oc- 
cupational Skill  Center  may  have  great  po- 
tential for  helping  solve  some  of  our  modern 
problems. 

Discussion  Questions:  1.  How  is  the  com- 
munity meeting  the  need  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Community  Colleges,  High  Schools, 
Skill  Centers  (Mllwaukle  High  School,  Youth 
Opportunity  Center),  Apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, On-the-Job  Tralnlnjj? 

Vin.     MANPOWER    DEViXOPMENT     AND    TRAINING 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1962  and 
amended  in  the  1963,  1965,  and  1966  sessions. 
A  primary  goal  of  the  act  Is  to  "promote  and 
encourage  the  development  of  broad  and  di- 
versified training  programs.  Including  on- 
the-job  training,  designed  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment the  many  persons  who  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  secure  full-time  em- 
ployment without  such  training,  and  to 
equip  the  nation's  workers  with  the  new  and 
improved  skills  that  are,  or  will  be,  required." 

The  terms  of  the  act  are  broad  and  encom- 
pass a  wide  range  of  training,  but  the  pvir- 
pose.  and  the  end  objective,  of  training  un- 
der the  act  Is  a  job.  The  training  projects 
are  established  to  train  or  retrain  individ- 
uals to  supply  qualified  Job  applicants  In 
those  fields  In  which  there  are,  and  will  be, 
"reasonable  expectation  of  employment"  at 
the  end  of  the  training  period.  (Note:  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  trainees  who  success- 
fully complete  their  training  courses  are 
guaranteed  a  Job — In  the  free  labor  market 
of  our  economic  system  this  is  not  practi- 


cable )  All  trainees  enrolled  in  M  D  T.A. 
"Institutional"  training  programs  are  tested. 
coun.seled.  and  screened  for  selection  and 
referral  by  Employment  Service  Counselors. 
The  continuing  downtrend  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment  and  an  analysis  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  past  and  potential  trainees 
have  brought  about  a  clarification  of  program 
guidelines  for  Fiscal  Year  1967.  ManpDwer 
training  must  focus  on  two  maj.ir  problems 
of  our  economy:  (1|  the  emergence  of  some 
selected  skill  shortages  that  accompany  de- 
clining unemployment,  and  (2)  the  residual 
pockets  of  hard-core  unemployment  among 
fairly  well-defined  disadvantaged  groups, 
even  at  low  gross  unemployment  levels.  The 
Fisc.-a  Year  1967  training  program  is  struc- 
tured to  meet  these  two  problems: 

1.  A  minimum  of  65  percent  of  the  train- 
ing will  be  directed  to  the  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged unemployed.  Including  the  25  per- 
cent devoted  to  the  training  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  (individuals  under  22  years  of 
age  I.  The  adoption  of  the  trainee-oriented 
approach  to  training  is  a  virtual  necessity  if 
the  hard-core  unemployed  are  to  be  reached. 

2,  Up  to  35  percent  of  the  training  effort 
will  be  directed  to  less-disadvantaged  adults 
to  rapidly  meet  emerging  skill  shortages 
which  are  adversely  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  and  national  economy 
when  those  skill  shortages  are  In  occupations 
susceptible  to  M  D.T.A.  training.  This  por- 
tion of  the  program  will  be  Job-oriented. 
focusing  on  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  personnel  in  vital  occupational 
categories. 

(Note.— Whenever  possible,  the  Oregon 
State  Employment  Service  requests  and  as- 
sists in  structuring  training  projects  which 
attack  both  of  these  problem  areas  at  the 
same  time.) 

W'ith  the  analysis  of  past  and  potential 
trainees  it  has  been  discovered  that  disad- 
vantaged individuals  fall  Into  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  following  categories: 

1.  Disadvantaged  Youth  (between  apes 
le  and  22  1. 

2.  Educationally  Deficient. 

3.  Handicapped  (physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional disability). 

4    Inmate  of  Correctional  Institution. 

5.  Long-term  Unemployed  (Involuntarily 
out  of  work  for  15  or  more  weeks) . 

6.  Member  of  Minority  Group  (racial,  re- 
ligious, or  ethnic  group). 

7.  Older  Worker  (age  45  or  older), 

8.  Member  of  a  "Poverty  Level"  Group, 

9.  Prison  Releasee. 

10.  Selective  Service  or  Volunteer  Re- 
jectee. 

Two  basic  trainee  characteristics  factors 
and  Interrelating  Employment  Service  opera- 
tions had  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  plan- 
ning the  M.D.T.A.  Area  1  Multi-Occupational 
Training  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1967: 

a.  The  only  Youth  Opportunity  Center  In 
the  state  is  In  Portland.  As  a  Youth  Op- 
portunity Center  Is  the  backbone  of  trainee 
and  training  support  service  for  "disadvan- 
taged youth"  trainees,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
bulk  of  "disadvantaged  youth"  referrals, 
25"",  of  the  total  trainee  referrals  to  the 
program"  will  be  from  the  Portland  area. 

b.  The  bulk  of  the  state's  disadvantaged 
"minority  group"  population  is  located  in  the 
Portland  Metropolitan  Area. 

To  overcome  the  problems  of  reaching  and 
dealing  with  the  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  in  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area, 
the  Oregon  State  Employment  Service  has  re- 
organized Its  operations  to  establish  a  Youth 
Opportunity  Office,  25  N.E.  11th  Avenue,  and 
an  Adult  Opportunity  Office,  1407  S.W.  4th 
Avenue,  in  the  Portland  area.  These  offices 
inter-act  with  all  public  and  private  agencies 
dealing  with  disadvantaged  throughout  the 
area  and  act  as  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion offices  for  M.D.T.A.  program  trainees. 
In  addition,  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  M.D.T.A. 
program  has  been  inter-related  to  all  other 
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public  and  private  manpower  development 
and  training  programs  through  the  area. 
Through  these  Inter-agency  actions  the  Ore- 
con  State  Emploj-ment  Service  hopes  to  reach 
and  serve  the  disadvantaged,  hard-core  un- 
employed who  previously  would  not  contact 
or  register  with  its  offices,  due  to  their  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness  in  obtaining  suitable, 
fuU-time  employment. 

Primarily.  M.DT  A.  program  training  proj- 
ects  fall   into   three  categories: 

1  Institutional  Training  Projects— devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  Oregon  State  Employ- 
nient  Service  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  on  an  •'individual  referral  or 
•eroup  class"  basis.  These  training  projects 
rnay  combine  (ll  Basic  education  general 
educational  development  preparation  of  oc- 
cupational training  and  or  employment  ( 2  > 
vocational  orientation  for  training  and  or 
employment,  and  (3l  general  or  specific  oc- 
cupational training  for  employment. 

in  the  development  and  operation  of  in- 
stitutional training  projects: 

a    The  Oregon  State  Employment  Service^ 

1.  Determines  the  occupations  for  which 
training  is  needed. 

2,  Selects   and    refers   the   trainees   to   the 

^""a^Ta^  training,  transportation,  and  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  the  trainees  who  meet 
eligibility  requirements  for  s"ch^"°7^""^- 

4  Provides  (with  assistance  of  the  train- 
ing facility  staff)  job  development,  place- 
ment, and  trainee  follow-up  services. 

b    The  Division  of  Vocational  Education: 

1  ■  Provides  the  required  training  facilities, 
including  education,  supervisory  and  sup- 
Dortlne  staff  and  Instructors. 

2  Determines  the  appropriate  methods  of, 
and  curriculum  for,  training.  .^..tnees 

3  Evaluates  the  progress  of  the  trainees, 
c    Both  agencies  work  cooperatively  to: 
\.  Develop  training  and  employment  sup- 
port services  for  the  trainees. 

2  Maintain  a  smooth  flow  of  trainee- 
vocational  goal  assessment  and  trainee  coun- 
LTing  support  prior  to.  during  and  following 

^'^a^Mfintain  cooperative  liaison  with  other 
public  and  private  social  service  agencies 
working  with  the  trainees. 

4.  Evaluate  training  project  results  to  de- 
termine methods  to  improve  future  training 

^''2^"n-the-Job  Training  (OJT) -Developed 
bv  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  coordi- 
nated through  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice OJT  programs  are  created  to  gi%e  job 
skills  to  the  unemployed,  underemployed 
and  workers  whose  jobs  are  endangered  by 
changing  technology.  OJT  may  be  defined  as 
the  actual  performance  of  the  work  duties 
in  any  occupation,  under  the  supervision  and 
guidance  of^l  trained  worker  or  Instructor. 
OJT  provides  an  opportunity  for  partial  re- 
imbvu-sement  for  training  costs  for : 

,1)  Individual  employers  who  can  pro%  de 
job-entry  training,  skill-improvement  train- 
ing or  retraining. 

,21  Labor  organizations  which  provide 
pre-apprenllceshlp,  refresher,  up-grading,  or 
skiU-lmprovement  training. 

3.  Trade  or  industrial  associations  which 
prov  de  or  arrange  for  training  by  retraining 
m  specific  pre-apprentlceshlp  or  other  skills^ 
,41  Government,  community,  or  o^^er 
pviblic  or  private  agencies  which  Prov  de  cU- 
rectly  or  indirectly  job-entry  or  skill-Im- 
provement training 

Reimbursement  to  employers  cannot  ex- 
cee.r$^4  00  a  week  per  trainee.  The  training 
per  od  cannot  be  less  than  four  weeks  or 
Ureed  twenty-six  weeks.  Low-profit  tvpe 
mdustrles  such  as  hospitals  can  benefit 
greatly  from  .such  a  progr.un;  tralnmg  order 
hes  nurses  aides,  practical  nurses,  kitchen 
Mperx  retraining  registered  nurses,  etc. 
The  urban  League  has  an  aPPro'-^d  OJT 
project  for   150  job  slots,  and  the  Portland 
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Metropolitan  Steering  Committee,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1967,  has  an  approved  project  for 
200  job  slots,  such  agencies,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Oregon  State  Employment 
Service,  provide  help  in  individual  counsel- 
ing provide  information  to  those  who  need 
training,  contact  employers  to  determine  Job 
availability  and  possible  training  prograrns 
counsel  employers  on  realistic  tests  to  fill 
jobs;  motivate,  recruit,  refer  and  place  the 
unemployed.  , 

statewide,  though  less  than  15  r  oi 
M  D  T  A.  funds  were  originally  reserved  for 
on-the-job  ualning,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  more  than  34';  of  the  funds  and  50  . 
of  the  training  opportunities  are  reserved 
for  on-the-job  training.  For  fiscal  year  1967 
the  number  of  opportunities  for  OJT  will  be 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  opportunities  in 
institutional  training. 

3  Combined  Institutional  On-the-Job 
Training  ProjecU— developed  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  the  Oregon  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

These  projects  are  normally  structured 
with  an  initial  period  of  institutional  train- 
ing which  gives  the  trainees  the  basic,  gen- 
eral preparation  for  their  on-the-job  training 
by  the  employer:  a  limited  amount  of  vest  - 
bule"  (Classroom)  training  may  continue 
throughout  the  on-the-job  training  phase. 
During  the  on-the-job  training  phase,  no 
more  than  15';  of  the  training  hours  may  be 
utilized  in  "vestibule"  training  activities. 

For    manpower   study,    planning,    and    ad- 
ministrative control   the  state  has   been  di- 
vided  into  six  areas.     Each  area  is  a  grotip 
of  contiguous  counties  which  have  similar 
soci^d    economic,  and  industrial  characterls- 
Tcs.     For  example,  M.DT.A.  Area  1   's  com- 
posed of  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Mult- 
nomah, and   Washington  P°"""«  ,f  "'*„^!l'' 
area  maintains  Planning^  "^'«°"  ,* '^^,^^^5^ 
County,    Washington    which    is    the    fourth 
county  of   the  4-county  Portland  Metropoh- 
tan  Area.     To  assist  in  inter-agency  Ha'son^ 
the  analvsis  of  manpower  problems,  and  the 
interrelaled  planning  of  '^'^"P«*f^/^^'"'"8 
programs  each  M.DT  A  area  has:   (  1)  A  Man 
power  Co-ordinating  Committee  composed  of 
professional  representatives  of  all  P«W>c  and 
private  agencies  dealing  with  the  disadvan- 
tiged  and  their  interrelationship  with  man- 
power   training:    and    (2i    A   ManiK,wer   Ad- 
visory   committee    composed    of    representa- 
tives  of   labor,  management,  education,  mi- 
nor ty  or  disadvant^iged  groups,  the  genera 
public,  etc.     The  latter  committee  analjzes 
manpower  problems,  recommends  the  devel- 
opment  of   certain   manpower    training   pro- 
grims.    discus^ses    and    makes    recommenda- 
tions With  regard  to  all  "^^^P^*'"^^^"  "'"| 
programs  pro.xised  for  the  area  <^' hen  those 
urograms    will    utilize    government    funds) 
promotes  and  a.ssists  in  the  development  of 
eqmred    supportive    services    f.>r    approved 
manpower    training    programs,    and    reMews 
the  progres.s  and  results  of  past  and  current 
training  projects. 

Since    the    inception   of    M  D  T  A.    tr.Uning 
program  in  Area  I.  over  1.500  Individuals  have 
been     referred     to     •institutional"     training 
pro  eels    and    approillmately    1.000   of    these 
uainees    completed    their    training    courses 
Group   classes   have   been   conducted   in   the 
follow-ing  occupations  or  occupaticmal  areas_ 
Formal    Waiter  Waitress     (cntr>).    Hotel 
Motel    Maid  Hou.seman     ( entry  i.    Insurance 
SDCClalist    (entry  1,  Clerk  Stenographer    len- 
tfv^an     &     upgrading).     Dental     A.ssistant 
(entry  1.    Dental    Technician    (entry i.    Cook. 
Dinner  Fry     (entry).    Cook    Helper     <entr>). 
DraUsman      General      (entry),     Bcwkkeeper 
fen    r     Bookkeeping     Machine     Operator 
en  rv      Clerk,  General  Office  , entry i    Clerk, 
General    (entry).   Key-Punch   Operator    (en- 
try"   Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk   (entry). 
Audiovisual  specialist  (entry,.  Sales  Person 
(entry).   Nurse  Aide  Orderly    (entry).  Jani- 


tor Janltress  (entry).  Service  Station  At- 
tendant (entry),  Groundskeeper  (entry), 
Clerk  Typist  (entry  &  upgrading). 

Trained  workers  receive  average  rates  of 
approximately  $1.30  to  $3.15  an  hour^ 
Hourly  rates  range  from  $1.30  for  a  cooks 
helper  to  $2.17  for  a  cook;  $1.80  to  $2.16  for  a 
janitor;  $1.31  to  $2.26  for  clerical  work;  $1.70 
for  nurses  aides  and  orderlies. 

Funds  of  $907,920  have  been  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1967  M.DT.A.  Multi-Occupational 
, institutional)  Training  Program  for  Area  1. 
This  program  includes  Basic  Education  Voca- 
tional Orientation  and  occupational  train- 
ing for  605  trainees.  The  current  status  of 
the  program  as  approved  by  both  the  Man- 
power Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  if: 

1  Basic  Education  Vocational  Orienta- 
tion—Initial project  for  400  trainees  has 
been  approved  and  funded.  This  project  ^lU 
be  amended  to  cover  the  total  of  605  trainees 
All  trainees  will  be  referred  to  this  phase  for 
at  least  one  week  for  additional  trainee 
assessment  and  training  orientation.  It  is 
esumated  that  one-third  of  the  trainees  will 
reqSre  only  one  week  of  enrollment  in  this 
ph^e  of  training;  but,  two-thirds  of  the 
trainees  will  require  an  average  of  12  weeks 
in  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  sub- 

^a.^B^llc^Tducatlon  General     Educational 

development  Test  preparation. 

b    Automotive   Trades   Orientation, 

c    Clerical   Occupations   Orientation. 

d  Driver  OrlenUtlon  ( to  obtain  an  Oregon 

Drivers  License  when  necessary  for  employ- 

""e^Food  Service  Orientation  (to  obtain  City 
of  Portland  Food  Handler's  Health  Certificate 
when  necessary  for  employment) . 

f    Hospital  Service  Orientation. 

g.  Metal  FabrlcaUon  and  Machining  Trades 

°tTumrc       contact  Sales       Occupations 

*^%"o*TE  — U  Is  estimated  that  over  one-hall 
of  the  trainees  who  complete  training  in  this 
project  will  go  directly  to  a  regular  ob  or 
enter  an  on-the-job  training  project.) 
2  Occupational  Training  Projects' 
a'  The  following  occupational  training 
projects  are  being  prepared  for  final  approval 

^'\    Bookkeeper  (upgrading)  15  trainees. 

2  Clerk     Stenographer      (upgrading)     lb 

trainees.  ,_  .     .„„., 

3  Clerk  Typist  (upgrading)  15  trainees. 

4  Clerk  Typist  (entry)  30  trainees. 
^    Welder,  Arc  (upgrading)   60  trainees. 
6    Dairy  Herdsman  ( entry  i  20  trainees. 
?NoTE.^  Depending  on   the  av^'l^^bllity  o 

potential    trainees   Project    1    through   5  »i!l 
hp  ronoaled  this  year.) 

bTlie  following  occupational  training 
projects  are  being  considered  for  Inclusion  in 
this  year's  program: 

1  Cook,   Dinner  Fry    (entry  pre-OJTi 

2  Automobile  Mechanic    (entry  pre-OJi' 

3  Automobile  Body  Repairmen  (entry  pre- 

4  Maclilnlst   (entry  pre-OJT  i 

5  Meat  <?titt*r  (entry  pre-OJ-n 

6  Dry       Cleaning  Laundry       Occupations 

I  entry)  .     . 

7  Audiovisual  Specialist  (entry) 

8  Nurse,   General  Duty    (refrcfhcr  for  re- 
now.a  of  Regiritratlon) 

Problem.    Since,  in  a   f """'"^^"^^  ,f;"  fe 
poverty    Is   Inextricably   connected^.  Ui  t^i 
opportunity   for  employment.   "^^'">  ,^'^""/, 
s  ate,  and  local  agencies  are  "^^''^'"';^^.  '^/'f,  ," 
solve  employment  problems  , «    Dep_     ni^'t 
of   Libor    Dep.irlment  of   He:!Uh,   Educai 
and   Welfare."  St  i.e   Welfare.   OEO   I'^enc  ;. 
etc  )    Through  many  functions  of  'hese  agen 
cles  o^  erlap.  ways  of  solving  various  pobem- 
.^ometimes  need  to  be  ^PP^^^        n     Ts    not 
ous     points    of     view      Overlapping    Is  J" 
necessarily  bad,  but  a  better  Job  '^J^^'^l^ 
natmg    must    be    done.     -Hiough    there   are 
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examples  of  various  means  of  coordination, 
there  is  no  tingle  coortUnator  for  all  these 
agencies,  which  are  at  different  times  sub- 
mlttlng  dlfiferent  plans  to  solve  employment 
problems.  A  coordinator  could  do  needed 
fundamental  research  to  develop  a  realistic 
Job-development  program  and  assure  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  federal  funds. 

Since  M.D.T.A.  institutional  projects  are 
submitted  and  funded  on  a  yearly  or  set-time 
basis,  there  is  a  problem  of  continuity  of 
programs.  This  naturally  creates  problems 
in  gtilding  trainees  and  holding  a  competent 
staff. 

Large-scale  programs  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged find  employment  are  relatively  new 
and  counselors  who  can  be  competent  in 
both  areas  of  counseling  the  disadvantaged 
and  coimseling  for  employment,  are  hard  to 
find. 

Many  Jobs  such  as  the  OJT  projects  In  hos- 
pitals are  resented  by  prospective  trainees 
because  they  are  looked  upon  as  "service 
Jobs"  and  recruiting  is  difficult.  Though 
many  "service  Jobs"  are  available,  their 
status  is  low  and  Interest  is  lacking  In  this 
type  of  vocational  training.  The  dollars  In 
one's  pocket  can  make  It  seem  worthwhile, 
but  there  is  a  problem  in  motivating  possible 
trainees. 

Discussion  Questions: 

1.  Is  lack  of  coordination  simply  a  matter 
of  growing  pains  and  should  it  be  left  alone? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  single  coordinator 
from  a  single  agency  in  the  Governor's  office 
to  provide  a  centralization  of  knowledge 
about  preparation  for  training  needs  to  be 
made  available  to  all  agencies  concerned? 

3.  Should  a  coordinator  define  clear-cut 
guidelines  regarding  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions for  all  agencies? 

4.  Should  projects  be  funded  for  a  longer 
period  of  time?    2  years?    3  years?     5  years? 

5.  Should  more  evaluation  be  done  before 
considering  funding  projects  for  more  than 
one  to  two  years? 

6.  Should  emphasis  be  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  counselors  who  are  competent  In 
both  areas? 

7.  Should  scholarships,  fellowships  or  other 
Incentives  be  used  to  train  such  persons? 

DC    POSITION    ON    HUMAN    RESOURCES 1968 

As  announced  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  March  28, 
1966: 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  believe  that  the 
federal  government  shares  with  other  levels 
of  government  the  responsibility  to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education  and  em- 
ployment for  all  persons  In  the  United 
States.  Employment  opportunities  In  mod- 
ern, technological  societies  are  closely  related 
to  education;  therefore,  the  League  supports 
federal  programs  to  increase  the  education 
and  training  of  disadvantaged  people.  The 
League  also  supports  federal  efforts  to  pre- 
vent and /or  remove  discrimination  In  edu- 
cation and  employment  and  to  help  com- 
munlUes  bring  about  racial  Integration  of 
their  school  systems. 

In  more  specific  terms,  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams the   League   supports   include: 

Programs  In  basic  education,  occupational 
education  and  retraining,  when  needed  at 
any  point  of  an  individual's  working  career. 

Expanded  opportunities  In  apprenticeship 
and  on-the-job   training  programs. 

Day-care  centers  for  disadvantaged  pre- 
school children  to  give  parents  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment. 

Greatly  Increased  educational  opportu- 
nity through  compensatory  programs  for 
disadvantaged  groups  beginning  at  the  pre- 
school level  and  extending  through  second- 
ary education. 

Federal  financial  aid  to  help  needy  stu- 
aentfl  remain  in  high  school  and  to  take 
advantage  of  post-high  school  training  and 
education. 

A  regional  approach  to  problems  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  which  cut  acroes 


state  lines.  This  approach  can  be  handled 
administratively  by  such  means  as  inter- 
state cooperation,  more  formal  interstate 
compacts  or  commissions  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. Development  programs  should  re- 
flect the  needs  of  the  particular  area  and 
can  include  such  measures  as  provision  of 
education  and  training  for  available  Jobs, 
encouragement  of  new  industry  in  the  area, 
development  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  building  of  public 
facilities. 

Programs  which  would  inform  Individuals 
of  their  civil  rights  in  education  and  employ- 
ment and  of  the  opportunties  open  to  them 
in  education  and  employment. 

Full  use  of  mediation  and  conciliation 
in  efforts  to  bring  about  integration  of 
minority  groups  into  full  participation  in 
communty  life. 

A  federal  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of 
Information  on  solutions  communities  have 
found  to  problems  of  integration  in  employ- 
ment and  education. 

Programs  to  bring  about  effective  integra- 
tion of  schools  through  federal  technical  as- 
sistance, such  as  training  programs  and  in- 
stitutes for  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators. 

Withholding  federal  funds  from  school 
districts  which  fail  to  meet  realistic  and  ef- 
fective guidelines  and  standards  for  school 
integration. 

Withholding  government  contracts  from 
business  and  Industry  which  discriminate  in 
employment. 

An  effective  federal  fair  employment  prac- 
tices agency. 

In  evaluating  federal  programs  which  have 
been,  or  will  be.  established  to  provide  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  the  League  will  support 
those  programs  which  largely  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1.  The  nationwide  effort  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education  and 
employment  should  include  participation  of 
government  at  all  levels  and  encourage  the 
participation  of  private  Institutions. 

2.  Programs  should  be  carefully  tailored 
to  the  educational  or  employment  needs  of 
the   people   they   are   intended   to   reach. 

3.  People  for  whom  community  action  pro- 
gram-s  are  designed  should  be  Involved  in  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

4.  The  programs  should  be  carried  out  by 
personnel  competent  to  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  their  Jobs. 

5.  Programs  should  assist  people  to  be- 
come self-supporting^  contributing  members 
of  society. 

6.  The  programs  should  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory. 

7.  Research,  pilot  projects,  and  continu- 
ing evaluation  should  be  encouraged  and, 
where  feasible,  built  Into  programs. 

8.  Programs  may  be  closely  related  but 
should  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 

9.  State  and  local  governments  should  con- 
tribute to  the  extent  their  resources  permit; 
at  the  same  time,  adequate  federal  funds  for 
the  establishment  and  continuation  of  pro- 
grams  should   be   available   If   necessary. 

Leagxte  of  Women  Voters. 
MrMinniille,  Oreg.,  March  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U  S,  Sctiatc. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  members  of  the  Mc- 
Minnville  League  of  Women  Voters  wish  to 
advise  you  of  our  Interest  in  and  support  for 
federal  legislation  to  provide  equality  of  op- 
portunity In  education  and  employment  for 
all  persons  In  the  United  States.  The  League 
supports  federal  programs  to  Increase  the 
education  and  training  of  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple, and  endorses  federal  efforts  to  prevent  or 
remove  discrimination  In  education  and  em- 
ployment and  to  help  communities  bring 
about  racial  Integration  of  their  school  sys- 
tems. 


We  are  concerned  that  cuts  in  EOA  appro- 
priations and  earmarking  of  funds  by  the 
89th  Congress  will  drastically  curtail  locally 
developed  programs  (such  as  neighborhood 
centers,  consumer  education  and  family 
planning)  in  fiscal  1967.  Anticipating  fur- 
ther attempts  to  cut  and  dilute  existing  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1968.  we  want  you  to  be 
aware  of  our  support  of  community  action 
programs. 

We  feel  these  programs  should  be  main- 
tained because  of  their  development  of  local 
initiative  and  stimulation  of  active  partici- 
pation by  formerly  apathetic  groups  in  plan- 
ing their  own  destinies.  We  recognize  that 
specific  programs  have  been  subject  to  valid 
criticism  for  personnel  difficulties  and  orga- 
nization problems.  Such  problems  were  pre- 
dictable but  should  not  overshadow  the  basic 
soundness  of  community  action  in  solving 
the  serious  problems  In  our  society. 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  continuation 
of  locally  developed  projects  by  approval  of 
unrestricted  CAP  funds  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  these  projects  in  fiscal  1967. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Glen  C.  Mact. 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters. 


LORENZO  DE  NEVERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presi(ient.  on 
March  29  Rhode  Island  lost  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  residents  and  Amer- 
ica one  of  her  fine  artists,  when  Lorenzo 
de  Nevers,  of  Woonsocket,  died  at  the 
age  of  89. 

Best  knowTi  for  his  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  de  Nevers 
had  also  painted  President  D'wight  D. 
Eisenhower,  former  King  Albert  I  of  Bel- 
gium, King  Alphonse  XIII  of  Spain,  and 
others.  His  painting  "The  Resignation 
of  Jesus"  now  hangs  in  the  Vatican  Art 
GalleiT  and  was  a  favorite  of  Pope  Pius 
XII. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  had  oc- 
casion to  be  In  touch  with  Mr.  de  Nevers, 
and  although  his  eyesight  was  failing  and 
his  health  was  far  from  robust,  he  re- 
mained alert  and  interested  in  the  world 
around  him.  He  was  a  truly  cultivated 
person,  educated  and  talented  in  the 
field  of  music  as  well  as  art. 

Lorenzo  de  Nevers  was  born  in  Baie- 
du-Febre,  Quebec,  on  June  13.  1877,  one 
of  16  children  of  the  late  Abraham  and 
Male  (Biron)  de  Nevers.  His  family 
moved  to  Rhode  Island  in  1898  and  he 
enrolled  in  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Paris 
for  further  study  where  he  remained  for 
15  years  until  1914  when  he  returned  to 
to  America.  He  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  worked  for  the  next 
17  years. 

The  art  of  Lorenzo  de  Nevers  will  re- 
main his  eternal  tribute.  We  mourn  his 
passing. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ROTH 
AS  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  appointment  of  William  M.  Roth 
as  the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  Ambassador 
Roth  previously  served  for  3  years  as 
deputy  representative  to  his  predecessor, 
the  late  distinguished  and  esteemed, 
Christian  Herter. 
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As  President  Johnson  said  of  the  new 
appointee: 

He  his  had  a  part  In  every  step  on  this 
,o"g  rol^.  He  knows  the  fellow  negotiators 
and  they  know  and  respect  him. 

The  importance  of  the  office  of  special 
representative  is  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  at  Ambassador  Roth  s 
swearins  in  on  March  24.  I  ask  unanl- 
r^ous  consent  that  this  statement  be  m- 
Srted  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 

'"T  am  pleased  that  Ambassador  Roth 
was  born  and  bef^an  his  c^ueer  on  he 
west  coast.  He  is  thus  familiar  w-^^  h  he 
trade  potentials  and  problems  of  that 
Dart  of  our  country. 

He  has  also  been  a  working  executive 
and  policymaker  in  the  fields  of  ship- 
ping insurance,  leasing,  and  banking 
among  others.  This  experience  has  given 
Wm  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  techniques 
an^  innovations,  such  as  containeriza- 
tion  which  the  Matson  Line  did  so  much 
to  pioneer,  and  which  is  ushering  Ameri- 
can trade  into  a  new  era. 

The  Congress  has  reason  to  be  giate- 
ful  to  Ambassador  Roth  for  appearing 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  and  Agriculture  Committees  in 
September    1965,    to    deliver    what    was 
probably    the   first   of   .several   congres- 
sional   briefings    on    U.S.    policy    in    the 
Kennedy    round   tariff   negotiations    at 
Geneva."    His  testimony  made  a  favor- 
able impression.  AmP.i- 
Mr   President,  the  interests  of  Ameii- 
can    businessmen    and    farm    Producers 
confront  formidable  obstacles  in  GATT 
negotiations    at    Geneva.      Ambassadoi 
Roth  thus  faces  a  difficult  as.signment  in 
conducting  the  final  stages  of.the  nego- 
tialions  and,  beyond  Geneva,  "^  shaping, 
long-range  U.S.  trade  pohcy.     We  wish 

him  well.  ,,      .  „f   fi-,i= 

In   order   that   the    Members   of   this 

body  and  the  Public  can  become  betlei 

acquainted  with  Ambassador  Roth.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  his  biogiaphy 

also  be  included  in  the  Record  following 

my  remarks.  .     .   , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

■  w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Presidents  Special  Trade 
Representative 

(Statement  by  the  President  on  the  swear- 
(fetatemen^^  Ambassador  William  Roth. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
Will  greatly  influence  the  future  of  interna^ 
tional  trade.  Agreement  by  t^e  United 
States  and  other  trading  nations  on  tariff  re- 
ductions providing  new  opportunities  and 
stimulation  for  productive  e'^terprises  ev e^- 
where  Will  open  the  path  to  a  world  economy 

°^orthf  oTher  hand,  if  such  reductions  can- 

^-^nt^r.^rc:sm:;sni!r^ 

hand     With   grave   damage   to   the   economic 

anc"  political  fabric  of  the  world  community^ 

WiUiam  Roth  combines  all  the  assets  this 

Nation  should  bring  to  bear  on  so  important 

^  He TaToovernor  Herter's  Deputy  for  more 
thin  3  years      He  has  had   a  part  in  every 

tep  on  'this  long  road.     He  knows  his  feiVow 

negotiators,  and  they  know  and  respect  him. 

Ambassador  Roth  has  Just  returned  from 

r.pnTva    where    he   reports   that    agreement 

^.^'blen  reached  on  a  Umetable  for  bringing 

negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion.  This 
JI  good  news  for  all  nations.     The  world  may 


be   certain    that    the   United   StateB   will    be 
ready  to  move  as  qiUckly  and  Imaginatively 

iis  our  partners.  ifpnnpdv 

Successful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  will  not  mark  the  end  of  the  drive 
WW-  rd  trade  UberalUatlon.  Ambassador 
Tth  till  be«.n  prep..ratlons  f-  -  l-K- -|f, 
Ttudv  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  He  will 
r^ommend  such  leglshUive  and  other  me^is- 

"Tn^s^aXr^Lurrirfocus  this  study  on 

way"  o    improvUig  the  trade  PO'^'V"Tbl>     re 
developing   countries  as  well   as  further   re- 
auction  o?  trade  barriers  between  indvustn.U- 

"a   Pu^c^AdvLsory    Committee   will    as.slst 
Anibrssad. .r  Roth  and  wiU  consult  with  Mem 
h.^r«   of    the   Congress   and    other    iinerc-iru 
ai/d    knowledgeable    people    b<.nh     here    and 

"''^o'lr -Ambassador  Roth  was  sworn  in 
.h ortU  after  11  30  am  .  on  March  24.  in  the 
Preside. fs  Office  at  the  White  House  , 


William  Matson  Roth 
Present    position:     Special    Representative 
for  Trade   Negoti.itlons    (with   rank   of   Am- 
bLldon,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

1        -1     niifi    irifl   received  an  A  U 
on   .September   3.    VJii>.   •!""  ,,,.,„ 

Uonal  Life   A.ssurance   Cump.uiy.   t,..n   Fr.n 
.      .  V    R^nk      Mandrel     Industries,     Pacific 

the  university  of  California. 

Amb.ussador  Roth  presently  resides  In  the 
Georgetown  Section  of  Washington.  DC. 
^■ith  his  wife  and  three  daughters. 


MIKE  MARCUS,  WINNER  ©F  THE 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  BROAU- 
cJsTmO  SCRIPTWRITING  CON- 
TEST 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  meet  a  young  man  from  New 
Haven  Conn..  Michael  A.  Marcus. 

I  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  him  for  only 
a  few  minutes  but  this  was  enough  for 
me  to  be  very  impressed  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  abilities.  „;i,hnUSP 
Mike  Marcus,  a  senior  at  HiUhouse 
Hi-h  School  in  New  Haven,  has  been 
"ejected  the  winner  of  the  20th  Annual 
Vo^ce  of  Democracy  broadcasting  script- 
writing  contest  in  my  State. 

His  script,  chosen  from  among  six 
fina  entries  from  the  six  district//" 
Connecticut,  is  an  outstandmg  piece  of 
writing  for  someone  his  age. 

Mike  Marcus  has  captured  the  pnde 
young  people  feel  in  the  workmgs  of 
democracy  in  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  indicated  the 
trepidation  they  feel  as  they  approach 
the  time  they  will  assume  not  only  the 
rfghtsTut  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  full  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  th  s 
fine  script  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Evervbody  knows  about  democracy:  what 
it  c;  n  dH^at  It  can  provide,  and  the  mean- 
ne  ul  way  of  life  that  can  be  established 
or  th  Je  Uvlng  under  It.  But  no  one  knows 
or  surTexactly  uhat  democracy  means,  or 
the  s  mple  re.iion  that  no  two  People  ever 
refer  to  the  same  Idea  when  the  word  Is 
mentioned  Consequently,  all  Interpreta- 
nonsf  democracy  are  left  solely  to  the  In- 
d ivmual  to  decide  for  himself  what  he  de- 
t^rm  es  to  be  the  exact  nature  of  Its  mean- 
^J  Yet  no  tradition  In  America  today  Is 
ing       ^;'-  '  J      h    reg.ird    for   human 

stronger    than    our    ■''^"    '^f'  -riit.  irtPTl 

freedom  and  individual  liberties.     The    dea 
of   democr..cv.   embracing   these  concepts  of 
personal   r.Bhs.  is   then  a  changing  idea  by 
K    and  therefore  it  1.  a  relative,  and  not 
nn  ihsolule  institution. 

""to  me   the  me.inlng  of  democr.icy  Is  some- 
thinn  that  transcends  the  host  of  individual 
^^edoms  that  come  with  it      I /-',^\'J';;  ^ ^f^ 
the  American  people,  make  up  the  backbone 
of  our  nation,  and  that  our  government  can 
be  no  stronger,  nor  any  weaker,  than  we  are. 
I  re-ard      herefore.  the  things  that  democ- 
racy   not  of  It.self  but  as  a  motivating  force 
and  power  can  prcKluce  and  that  which  a  peo- 
X  once  given  the  advantage  of  democrauc 
hv'ng    ran  do  for  themselves  and  'or  others 
4    sole    testimony    to   democracy  s   viabi!it> 
As  cufzens  of   the  American  democracy,  we 
have  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a  world 
power  in  which  the  people  are  both  the  rulers 
P^d   the  ruled;  and  in  this  sen.se  .r  are  the 
absolute,   although   democracy   Itself   Is   nm 
Other  governments,  by  which  democracy  1  .s 
been  fatefully  put  on  the  defensive    include 
concepts    where    the    state    Is    the    absolute^ 
and   where   the   people   mean   nothing   more 
?han    to    exist    as    the    vehicle    for    collective 
g.m     Thefr  freedoms  have  been  taken  aw,.y. 
and  their  Incentive  destroyed.     But  here   in 
the   united   States,   every   man   remains  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  to  choose  whatever 
mtii  of  life  he  wishes  to  take. 
•^S   ice  democracy  is  relative.  I  look  at  it  as 
a  CO  cent  that  grows,  much  in  the  same  «a> 
mat  we  do      AS  we  gain  a  more  sophisticated 
n"ght  into  the  crying  problems  of  our  na- 
t?o  f  we  can  find  the  way  that  we,  working 
Tun    democracy    and   shaping    its    meaning, 
can  eliminate  them.     Democracy  to  me.    hea 
renresents   flexibility:    firm    In   Its   basis  >et 
capable  of  adapting  Itself  to  any  situa  ion  in 
relation  to  the   needs  and  to  the  des  res  o 
the  people.     In  this  way,  it  Is  vibrant,  it  is 
resllfent    it  "grows."     This  is  not  to  say,  ob- 
v'ousU    that  all  of  us  can  be  ideally  happy 
under  democracy,  but  we  can  all  rest  assured 
that    we    have    the    chance    for   freedom,   to 
merely  reach  up  and  assume  it  as  part  of  ou 
identity  as  a  people:  never  to  live  in  fear  oi 
an  assauU  upon  our  personal  liberty  or  upon 
our   unlque.'^personal   Individuality.     As  Ui 
late    Adlai    Stevenson,    perhaps    one    of    ti  e 
greatest  Americans  of  our  time,  so  ^  °qv.ent^> 
ftated:   "Democracy  is  a  high  PrlvHege    but 
U  is  also  a  heavy  responsibility  ^vhose  shadow* 
stalks,  although  you  may  never  walk  in  t.ie 

"^Democracy  manifests  Itself  In  o«r  /and  in 
many  ways.     Most  of  all.  it  is  people;  people 
who'know  freedom  Intimately  not  becau 
has  been  handed  down  to  them,  but  because 
they  have  earned  it  through  some  sacrifice  of 
thefr  own.     It  Is  with  this  spirit  ^^  ^^nice 
and  sacrifices  that  our  gei^eratlon  will  grow^ 
growing  alongside  It,  with  us,  democracy  and 
E  we  know  as  the  American  way  ol  We. 
This  vay  of  life,  providing  us  with  the  v en 
fibre  of  our  strength  and  our  responsibility 
feads  us  along  the  road  we  will  take  in  the 
'Today,  democracy  faces  Its  ultimate  cha,- 
lenge.     In   relation   to   the   interpretation 
have  given  In  reference  to  what  democracy 
means' to  me.  I  conclude  therefore  that  u 
face   the    ultimate    challenge.     Now   is 
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time  when  our  deeds  here  will  measure  either 
the  rise  or  the  fall  of  our  nation,  whether  our 
principles  will  either  collapse  beneath  our 
feet  or  keep  firm  upon  the  very  ground  left 
to  Its  by  the  legacy  of  Americans  In  the  past. 
This,  then,  to  me  dictates  the  meaning  of 
democracy:  the  will  of  a  nation  to  fulfill  lu 
destiny  and  to  seek  peace  for  all  people.  Im- 
passioned with  a  love  for  our  country, 
though  not  radical,  we  should  achieve  our 
goals.  Over  one  hundred  years  ago.  when  the 
unity  of  America  was  threatened  In  a  great, 
national  crisis.  Daniel  Webster  expressed  our 
hopes  best : 

"Let  us  come  out  Into  the  light  of  day: 
let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  Liberty  and 
Union;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  be- 
long to  us:  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those 
great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  considera- 
tion and  our  action;  let  us  raise  our  con- 
ceptions to  the  magnitude  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us;  let 
our  comprehension  be  as  broad  as  the  coun- 
try for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high 
as  its  certain  destiny.  Our  dally  respiration 
is  liberty  and  patriotism;  our  yet  youthful 
veins  are  full  of  enterprise,  courage,  and  hon- 
orable love  of  glory  and  renown." 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SMITH-HUGHES  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings  this  session 
on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967,  S.  1125, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  on 
February  28,  I  am  sure  that  careful  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  proposals  re- 
lating to  vocational  education. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
review  be  taken  this  year  since  1967 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  to  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  Public  Law  347,  64th  Con- 
gress, which  established  this  great  edu- 
cational activity.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  March  1967,  issue  of  the 
American  Vocational  Journal.  This  en- 
tire issue  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
development  of  the  discipline  since  1917, 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  which  appears 
on  pages  10  through  12,  and  the  text  of 
the  materials  contained  on  pages  46 
through  49,  of  the  American  Vocational 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fifty  Years  of  Progress 
Tliis  issue  of  the  Journal  attempts  to  de- 
pict the  progress  made  In  vocational  educa- 
tion since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  signed 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  February 
23,  1917.  We  salute  the  vocational  educators 
who  have  been,  and  currently  are,  a  part  of 
this  great  movement. 

The  years  ahead  offer  a  great  challenge. 
Technology  is  advancing  at  an  accelerating 
pace,  there  are  more  people  to  be  served  by 
vocational  education  at  all  levels,  and  the 
confusion  that  exists  over  why,  how,  and  by 
whom  vocational  education  should  be  ad- 
ministered and  conducted  Is  overwhelming. 
The  people  best  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
Issues  and  problems  in  manpower  training 
are  found  In  the  vocational  education  profes- 
sion. I  am  confident  that  they  will  rise  to 
the  challenge,  and  that  the  history  of  voca- 
tional educaUon  for  the  next  50  years  will  be 
recorded  as  a  period  of  phenomenal  growth 
and  Improvement. 

A    FEDERAL    MANPOWER    POLICT 

Educators  must  be  aware  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  certain  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, foundations,  and   even   governmental 


agencies,  to  evolve  a  national  manpower 
policy  that  would  place  the  federal  respon- 
sibility for  developing  (educating  and  train- 
ing) manpower  in  a  single  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Some  proponents  would 
assign  this  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  Labor;  others  have  suggested  that  a  sepa- 
rate agency  be  set  up.  I  have  heard  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  education  and  training  of 
manpower  be  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  concept  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  established 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and 
later  abolished  by  action  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  federal  government,  is  again 
being  revived.  Perhaps  the  Federal  Board 
Wi\s  not  such  a  bad  idea.  When  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  vocational  educa- 
tion was  relegated  to  a  minor  role  in  tlie  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  and  later  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  per- 
haps that  should  have  been  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

Manpower  planners  close  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  manpower  development  is  not 
training  in  the  manipulative  skills  exclu- 
sively. Programs  in  manpower  development 
call  for  basic  education,  related  technical 
instruction,  educational  methods,  teacher 
preparation,  curriculum  development,  in. 
structional  materials,  and  many  of  the  serv- 
ices that  are  supplied  through  education. 

Technological  development  dictates  that 
education  be  given  a  greater  role  than  ever 
before  in  manpower  development.  In  recog- 
nizing the  part  that  education  can  play  in 
manpower  development,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  been  unique.  The  case  has  been 
made  over  the  past  50  years.  Now.  however, 
some  of  the  proponents  of  a  federal  man- 
power policy  are  proposing  that  we  cony 
countries  not  as  economically  advanced  as 
tile  United  States  and  adopt  a  plan  which  is 
not  relevant  to  a  democratic  society.  With 
more  support,  vocational  education  can  give 
the  education  and  training,  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  siphon  off  funds  and  resources  Into 
other  programs,  we  will  "plow  the  same 
ground  '  under  a  new  agency — and  without 
benefit  to  education. 

Education  is  traditionally  a  function  of 
state  and  local  governments  with  stimula- 
tion and  leadership  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Federal,  state,  and  local  sharing  In 
the  funding  of  vocational  education  has 
worked  remarkably  well,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  state  and  local  governments 
expend  better  than  $3  to  each  federal  dollar. 
What  will  happen  when  a  federal  agency 
unrelated  to  education  attempts  to  Impose 
a  program  on  state  and  local  education  agen- 
cies?    I  predict  that  this  cannot  work. 

The  manpower  planners  should  reexamine 
their  appro.ach  to  the  problem  to  see  If  there 
isn't  already  a  plan  in  existence  that  will 
work,  if  it  is  properly  funded  and  supported. 
Certain  services  can  be  provided  to  voca- 
tional education  by  federal  agencies,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  being  provided.  These 
services  need  to  be  expanded  and  improved. 
Vocational  educators  welcome  and  solicit  this 
help.  However,  we  don't  propose  that  the 
federal  government  "throw  the  babv  out  with 
the  bath." 

WORK    STUDY    AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

In  fiscal  1966.  with  a  federal  appropriation 
of  $25  million,  the  work-study  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  enrolled  85.100  students.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Congress  appropriated  only 
$10  million  and  it  is  estimated  that  35,000 
students  will  be  enrolled.  Justification  for 
the  reduction  In  1967  (as  stated  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  1967)  Indi- 
cates that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
will  begin  taking  over  this  function. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
It  does  not  reach  youth  In  many  areas  of  the 


nation,  and  as  a  result  of  this  action  by  Con- 
gress, thousands  of  youth  are  denied  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  education.  If  the  pork- 
study  program  were  administered  by  voca- 
tional education,  the  qualified  student  who 
wants  to  enter  vocational  training  but  lacks 
financial  resources  could  be  identified  and 
helped   immediately. 

Although  the  work-study  program  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  an  education  and  training 
program,  it  often  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  work  at  Jobs  closely  related 
to   his   vocational   objective. 

The  federal  budget  for  fiscal  1968  provides 
no  funds  for  work-study  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  If  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
upheld  by  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, thousands  of  youth  will  be  short- 
changed. 

The  argument  that  all  federal  wcrk-study 
programs  should  be  put  under  one  govern- 
mental agency  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering programs  would  dictate  that  all 
In-school  work-study  programs  be  adminis- 
tered through  vocational  education,  because 
the  cost  of  administration  has  been  less 
through  this  channel.  Management  experts 
at  the  federal  level  have — as  in  this  case — 
recommended  the  separation  of  fiscal  man- 
agement and  program  operation.  There  is 
evidence  that  such  an  arrangement  leads  to 
confusion  and  inefficiency  even  when  prac- 
ticed within  a  single  agency.  It  will  be  worse 
when  two  or  nvsre  agencies  are  involved  in 
program  planning,  policy  making,  and  han- 
dling of  funds.  This  is  a  serious  matter  that 
will  have  direct  bearing  on  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

STUDENT    LOAN    ACT 

Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,8  mil- 
lion to  provide  for  interest  payments  on  in- 
sured loans  under  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Act  of  1965  were  appropriated 
for  fiscal  196T.  Rules  and  Regulations  Issued 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  appear  in  the 
Federal  Register,  Vol  31,  No.  229.  Nov,  26. 
1966. 

To  obtain  a  loan,  a  student  must  be  en- 
rolled in  an  eligible  institution  which  /ai 
admits  as  regular  students  only  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  bene- 
fit from  the  training  offered,  (bi'ls  legally 
authorized  to  provide  a  program  of  poft- 
secondary  vocational  or  technical  education, 
(C)  has  been  in  existence  two  years  or  has 
been  specially  accredited  by  the  US.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  (di  is  accredited 
either  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency,  a 
state  agency  listed  by  the  US  Commissioner 
of  Education  or  by  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  US.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

If  communications  concerning  this  legis- 
lation have  not  reached  you  through  your 
state  department  of  education,  it  1?  sug- 
gested that  you  request  information  from  Dr. 
Walter  Gale,  Acting  Chief.  Institutional 
Eligibility  Section,  Division  cf  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Wnshlngtc;-!,  D.C. 

Lavnmakers  in  Vocational  EorcATioN 
(By  Mary  P.  Allen,  director  of  public  infor- 
mation, American  Vocational  .Association) 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  US. 
Congress  has  evidenced  concern"  for  voca- 
tional education.  Through  political  proc- 
esses this  concern  has  been  translated  into  a 
well-established  federal-state  partnership  in 
vocational  education.  Bills  to  aid  vocational 
education  have  been  supponed  by  many  who 
have  served  In  the  Congress;  yet  during  this 
fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  federal  support 
we  give  special  recognition  here  to  those  who 
have  made  outstanding  legislative  contribu- 
tions. V'ocational  education  In  America  has 
been  enriched  by  their  efforts,  and  no  history 
of  its  development  can  fail  to  take  note  of 
these  pioneers. 
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THEY    SET    A    PRECEDENT 

Sen  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  and  Rep.  Dud- 
lev  Huehes,  Georgia,  authors  of  the  Smlth- 
Huehes  Act  (National  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1917)  signed  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  February  23.  1917. 

Sen  Hoke  Smith:  "We  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  this  session  to  preparation 
for  war.  We  might  well  give  some  prepara- 
tion for  peace  and  to  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  our  girls  and  boys  for  the  struggles 
Of  life,  for  lt.s  Joys  and  trials.  We  might 
well  present  the  fact  that  even  in  case  of 
war  more  men  and  women  would  be  re- 
quired at  home  to  prepare  the  Instruments 
of  war  and  to  prepare  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  soldier  than  those  who  would 
be  required  on  the  front.  They  should  be 
prepared  for  their  duties  In  war  and  in 
peace." 

BIPARTI.SAN    SLPPOBT 

[Senator  Smith  continuing]     "I  have  re- 
ferred to  .imendmenus  that  I  have  suegcstcd 
and  i which!  the  Senator  from  Vermont  |Mr. 
Page      and    I    have    studied    together.      The 
truth   is.   on   this  side   my   colleagues   seem 
largely  to  have  looked  to  me  to  work  upon 
the  bill    as  I  have  been  working  upon  it  for 
seveial   years,   and   I   know   the  Senators   on 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber  realize   the 
splendid    work    that    has    been    done    with 
reference    U)    this    measure    by    the    Senator 
"om  Vermont   .  .  .  The  responsibility  for  the 
measure    would    have    co"tlnued    with    him 
rather  than  to  have  fallen  to  me  but  for  the 
change  which  took  place  In  the  organization 
of  the  Senate  three  years  ago.     With  the  Ke- 
publlcan  majority  he  was  leading  the  work, 
and   I   w!vs    helping   him.     Since   that    time, 
as  I  am  chairman  ot  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
ca"on   and  Labor,   the  situation   is   reversed 
Just  a  little,   but   I   am  always  glad   to  stop 
at    anv    time    the    opportunity    Is    presented 
to    give    the    Senator    from    Vermont    every 
possible  credit   for   his  splendid   work   upon 
this  subject,   and  almost   to   regret   that   we 
have  a  Democratic  majority  and  that  he  h.is 
not  charge  of  the  bill  Instead  of  myself. 
si-rronT  from  Wisconsin 
Among   other  congressional  supporters   of 
the  Smith-Hughes  legislation  was  Rep.   t-d- 
ward    E.    Brown    of    WLsconsln.    who    said. 
•Each  year  over  one  million  school  children 
stop    school    without    having    finished    the 
sixth  grade  and  without  having  been  taught 
the    first    principles    of    supporting    them- 
selves Is   an    educational   system    that 
permits  97  percent  of  Its  children  to  go  into 
the  world  without  being  taught  any  form  of 
labor    by    which    they    can    support    them- 

"S-sr^UUv^  Hughes:    ■This  legislation. 
Mr.  speaker,  alnvs  to  reach  that  P^eat  mass 
of   our   citizenry   which   is   unmoved   by  our 
present  system  and  by  the  offer  of  the  self- 
hetTwhich  comes  from  the  proper  education 
and%rainlng  of  head  -^^  ^^^^  ^    !^'l^ 
gradual    elevation    from    the    lower    tx.    th« 
higher  levels  of  mankind  without  changing 
?rom  vocation  to  profession.  .  .  -We  propose 
here   to  open   the   road   and   point   the   way. 
When  that  is  assured,  something  worthwhile 
will  have  been  accomplished.     Whatever  else 
may    be   the    function   of    government,    te 
materialization    of    the    potentialities    of    Its 
collective  citizenry  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
chief  concerns  as  well  as  supreme  functions 
of  nr  tlonal  sovereignty." 

SEN.ATOR    GEORGE    OF    GEORGIA    COSPONSOR    OF 
FOUR    ACTS 

Elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1922,  Walter 
F  George  of  Georgia  was  co-sponsor  o  four 
acts  providing  federal  aid  for  vocational  edu- 
catton  ihe  C^orge-Reed  Act,  signed  by  Pres  - 
ripnt  roolldee  Feb.  5,  1927:  the  George-EU- 
zey  Act  S^e^  by  President  Roosevelt.  May 
21  1934:  the  Oeorge-Deen  Act  signed  by 
Resident  Roosevelt.  June  8,  1036;  and  the 
Oeorge-Barden  Act.  signed  by  President  Tru- 
man. Aug.  1.  1946. 


speaking  In  support  of  the  Oeorge-Deen 
Actfsenator  George  said:  "Mr.  President    in 
1935   there   were  enrolled  In  federally  aided 
vocational  schools  1,178,896   adults  and  mi- 
nors above  the  age  of  fourteen.     Training  In 
some  three  hundred  occupations  was  afforded 
to  this  vast  enrollment.     I  may  say  also  that 
in    1935.   after   the   period   of   the   depression 
had  been  continued  to  that  year,  the  actual 
expenditures  by  the  states  and  tcrrilones  for 
every  dollar  of  federal  funds  devoted  to  vo- 
cational   education    amounted    to    $2  13:    so 
that   the  primary  objective  and   the  initial 
hone  of  those  who  fostered  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  have  been  realized; 
that  is  to  say.  th.it  the  States  have  expended 
more  than  twice  the  amount  contrlbu  ed  by 
the  federal  governmeut  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  several  states  and  tLrntories. 
Co.iponsors  with  Senator  George 
Rep    Daniel  Reed  of  New  York,  co-rpon.-^or 
of  the  Geon;e-Reed  Act:   "I  want  to  read  a 
little  excerpt  made   to  us  at  the  hearings: 
•For  every  dollar  of  fod.-ral  fund»  ?pP"t   for 
voc.itlonal  ai,-rlculture,  there  w;.s  a  Hnaiiclal 
return   of    t2  25    realized    by    the   boys   from 
their  labor.     The  total  federal   funds  spent 
for   salaries   for  teachers  of   vocation.d   agri- 
culture    during     the     fl^e-ye;tr     period     *^us 
$10  418  400.  and   there  w.\s  realized  t23Ml.- 
9'4  ■•'5  from  the  practical  work  the  boys  did. 

~Rep  Lawrence  R  EUzev  of  Mis.'^lssippl,  co- 
sponsor  of  the  George-Ellzey  Act  "Under 
the  operation.^  of  the  George-Reed  Act.  there 
was  $2,500,000  allocated.  This  bill  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $3  million  but  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  has  been  added  for  the 
training;  in  trade  and  industry  Mr.  Spc.iker 
this  bill  IS  needed  to  expand  vocational 
training,  and  I  hope  It  will  pa.ss." 

Rep  Braswell  Deen  of  Georgia,  co-sponsor 
of  the  Oorge-Deen  Act:  "I  have  no  pride  in 
authorship  I  of  this  bill|.  but  I  am  concerned 
uU^ut  ^he  dUtlnles  of  8  million  to  10  million 
people  who  are  on  our  hands  but  who  want 
lo  get  on  their  own  feet.  The  only  way  to 
Bet  them  off  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  is 
to  put  them  on  their  own  feet  and  the  best 
wav  of  getting  people  off  relief  and  keeping 
them  off  is  u.  give  them  ^""^^ ,^^'^'"','16  !«  ^ 
profession  or  bu,sine.ss  that  will  enable  them 
lo  make  a  living.  No  American  with  pride^ 
and  most  of  them  have  pride,  wants  to  be  on 
relief.     They  want  to  work  and  they  arc  en- 

'"S '^Graham  Barden   of   North   Carolina, 
co-sponsor  of  the  George-Barden  Act:     The 
public  vocational  schools.  In  Pf^"V"'^hnrtv 
in  war  time,  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to   train  people  for  gainful  and   useful  em- 
ployment     The     availability     of     additional 
mnds  provided  by  S.  619  I  the  George-Barden 
buil    Will   make  it  possible  for  public  voca- 
tional  schools   to  make   a   necessary   contri- 
bution   to    the    nations    post-war    reconver- 
sion   program.     New    occupational    fields    In 
induslrles  requiring  new  skills,  new  tools  re - 
Quiring    development    of    other    new    skills. 
2ew  materials,  and  new  processes  will  require 
additional  vocational  and  technical  knov- 1- 
edge  and  skills    ...  This  bill  provides  a  way 
to  encourage  it.     This  is  building  and  doing 
in  the  American  way  by  An^erlcans. 

NDEA    FUNDS    STRESS    AREA    SCHOOLS    AND 
TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
slKued  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
^ent  2  1958  was  co-authored  by  Sen.  Lister 
HUl    of     Alabama    and    Rep.    Carl     Elliott. 

^'in'^^e  preamble  to  the  National  Defense 
Educat^on^'A;*.  co-authors  Hill  and  Elliot 
stated  •  "The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
exceUent  programs  of  vocational  education, 
which  states  have  established  and  are  carry- 
ing on  with  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
federal  government  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  George- 
Barden  Act.  need  extension  to  provide  vo- 
cational education  to  residents  of  areas  In- 
ade^ua  ely  served  and  also  to  meet  national 


defense  requirements  for  personnel  equipped 
to  render  skilled  assistance  in  fields  par- 
ticularly affected  by  scientific  and  tech- 
nological developments.  It  Is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  states  so  that  they  may  Improve  their 
vocational  education  programs  through  area 
vocational  education  programs  approved  by 
state  boards  of  vocational  education  as  pro- 
viding vocational  and  related  technical 
training  and  retraining  for  youths,  adults, 
and  older  persons.  Including  related  Instruc- 
tion for  apprentices,  designed  to  fit  them 
for  useful  employment  as  technicians  or 
skilled    workers    in    scientific    or    technical 

''%en  Lister  HUl.  speaking  In  support  of  the 
George-Deen  Act:  "One  reason  we  find  our- 
selves at  this  hour  In  the  throes  of  the  de- 
pression is  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  we 
did  not  have  the  vision  to  see  that  the  old 
systems  were  p.isslng  and  that  with  new  sci- 
entific methods  and  modern  technology,  they 
had  to  go.  Not  recognizing  these  facts,  we 
failed  to  educate  and  to  prepare  our  people 
for  the  new  scientific  technological  day  in 
which  we  live.  ...  The  unemployed  ha%-e 
Boi  to  be  trained  for  new  vocations  and  new 
trides  the  good   American  citizen  does 

n.'t  want  to  dole:  wh.it  he  wants  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  own  »ve  lho<^^ 
While  wc  are  spending  billions  on  re  ief.  y 
ought  to  be  able  to  spend  J12  million  to 
help  train  and  educate  these  people  to  make 
their  own  living." 

Rep  Carl  Elliott:  "For  those  who  are  able 
to  look  bevond  the  immediate  future  to 
sav  10  vears  from  now.  It  Is  obvious  that 
e'verv  do'llar  we  spend  on  vocational  training 
programs  will  yield  a  tremendous  return  In 
savings  to  our  economy.  The  returns  will  be 
twofold:  savings  In  reduced  welfare  costs^ 
and  increases  in  Income  tax  returns^  I  he 
unemployed  person  pays  no  taxes  and  con- 
sumes few  goods;  the  underemployed  con- 
tributes little  more  to  our  economic  grovith^ 
An  enlarged  and  comprehensive  vocatlon.U 
education  program  will  strengthen  or  econ- 
omv  as  a  whole  bv  ctrengthenlng  the  cap.ic- 
Ityof  individuals  to  produce,  consume,  and 
nav  taxes.  It  is  economic  as  well  as  com- 
mon sense  that  says  we  must  Invest  now  in 
vocational  education  and  Invest  heavily. 

MOLDERS     OF     MANPOWER    LEGISLATION 

Sen  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rep  Elmer  Holland,  Pennsylvania,  co. 
au  hors  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  signed  by  President 
Kennedy.  M.irch  15.  1962. 

Senator    Clark:  •'.  .  .  Many    unemployed 
workers   whose   skills  have   become  obsolete 
because  ot  automation  or  other  changes  In 
the  economy,  must  be  retarined  before  they 
can  hope  to  be  re-employed.    This  Is  partlct^- 
1  irlv  true  of  workers  over  thirty.    There  has 
been   enough   successful   experience   In   sew 
eral    of    the   states  ...  to    Pro^e    that   the 
objective  is  a  feasible  one.    Retraining  does 
make  possible  the  re-employment  of  work- 
ers who   otherwise   have   only   the  slimmes 
chances  of  getting  Jobs.     By  enabling  these 
workers  to  contribute  to  the  econom>.  and 
by    reducing    unemployment    compensation 
and    Job    assistance    cosUs.    we    clearly    more 
than    pay    for    the    cost    of    the    training^ 
Representative  Holland:  "All  of  us  know 
that  automation  and  technological  advance- 
ments  will  continue  at  an  even  more  rapid 
T^le    in    the    years    ahead.     With    each    ad. 
ancement.  more  Jobs  in  certain  categori^ 
are  eliminated.  Without  additional  training^ 
the  future  of  these  displaced  workers  points 
tS  on"y  one  place,  our  relief  rolls.    We  mus 
remember    one    thing:    Not    only    does    the 
w^ker  go  on  relief,  but  his  family  does  atea 
ms   chUdren  do  not  receive  the  necessa^ 
education  and  training  to  prepare  them  w 
work    and    Uve    In    our    highly    automated 
society  of  tomorrow,  and   we  "^ay  end  up 
with  them  on  our  relief  rolls  Permanently. 

••We  must  give  these  men  and  women  wno 
are  raising  families  the  opportunity  to  d« 
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retrained,  re-enter  the  work  force,  educate 
and  support  their  families,  become  self- 
sustaining  and  active  contributors  to  our 
national  economy:  This  legislation  Is  an  In- 
vestment in  the  future.  The  ultimate 
returns  received  by  the  nation  will  be 
boundless." 

BREAKTHROUGH  IN  1963 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
signed  by  President  Johnson.  December  18. 
1963  Co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon  and  Rep.  Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  Morse:  "It  is  In  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition  that  the  many  tasks  of 
the  world  of  work  are  equally  Important — 
that  the  man  who  works  with  his  bands  be 
Just  as  well-trained,  have  Just  as  many  op- 
portunities, be  Just  as  respected,  as  the 
man  who  works  at  a  desk.  It  Is  also  in 
keeping  with  the  democratic  Ideal  that  every 
man  and  woman  should  have  access  to  the 
education  and  training  needed  to  develop 
to  his  highest  potential," 

Representative  Perkins:  "This  Act  will 
prove  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  voca- 
tional education,  not  merely  because  It  meets 
a  great  crisis,  but  because  It  meets  this  crisis 
with  Imagination  and  vision  .  .  .  The  time 
has  come  to  accept  otir  responsibility  to  our 
nation.  The  time  has  come  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  win  permit  those  In  charge  of 
our  vocational  programs  to  admit  rather  than 
reject  thousands  of  applicants,  to  train  rather 
than  Ignore  the  youth  with  special  needs,  to 
buUd  now  for  a  future  that  enables  people  to 
acquire  new  skills  necessary  for  new  Jobs." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  regret  that  the  Senate 
rules  regarding  the  Record  preclude  the 
reproduction  of  the  photographs  of  the 
legislators  who  have  been  associated  with 
vocational  education  In  this  historic  half 
century  of  progress. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS  TO  COMBAT  AIR  AND 
WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  was  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  recent  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
soN],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire],  regard- 
ing the  efforts  that  business  firms  in 
their  respective  States  are  making  to 
combat  air  and  water  pollution. 

My  interest  was  aroused  by  their  ref- 
ence  to  the  financing  available  to  small 
firms  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Since  the  problem  of  air  and  water 
pollution  is  one  which  we  also  face  in 
South  Carolina.  I  was  interested  to  learn 
whether  firms  in  my  State  are  aware  of 
this  valuable  Federal  assistance  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  funds  available 
from  SBA.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
many  are  familiar  with  the  financing 
available  to  them  and  are  making  use  of 

These  firms  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  efforts  they  are  making  in  helping 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  air  and 
water  pollution  In  our  State.  They  are 
also  to  be  commended  for  having  the 
initiative  to  learn  about  and  use  this 
program  which  Congress  has  created  for 
their  benefit. 

The  l^rms  in  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  have  received  loans  to  fight  air 
and  water  pollution  are:  Industrial 
^emlcal  Co..  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  $35,000; 
Wright  Contractors,  Inc..  Columbia.  B.C.. 


$20,000;  Edenwood  Water  Co..  Columbia. 
S.C,  $50,000;  Coastal  Water  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  $100,000;  Hilton  Head  Water 
Co.,  Bluff  ton,  S.C.  $20,000;  and  Blue 
Ridge  Contractor.  Inc.,  Easley.  S.C, 
$35,000. 

I  am  confident  that  the  work  these 
firms  are  doing  Is  going  a  long  way  in 
helping  us  make  the  air  and  water  in 
my  great  State  clean  and  pure.  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin in  recommending  the  use  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  loan 
program  as  a  means  of  helping  combat 
the  problem  of  pollution. 

I  might  add  that  since  my  curiosity 
was  aroused  concerning  this  particular 
SBA  program,  I  took  the  Uberty  of  look- 
ing into  the  other  services  available  to 
small  business  from  this  Agency.  My 
examination  of  SBA  programs  indicates 
that  this  agency  is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  small  firms.  It 
Is  making  an  all-out  effort  to  determine 
what  business  concerns  require  assist- 
ance and  the  kind  of  help  that  is  needed. 
If  SBA  does  not  already  have  programs 
to  provide  the  necessary  help,  new  and 
Imaginative  ideas  are  being  used  to  de- 
velop programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

I  believe  SBA  is  doing  an  excellent  job 
In  serving  our  Nation's  small  business 
firms.  It  is  assisting  the  Nation  in  at- 
taining the  goals  which  the  President 
and  Congress  have  set  for  this  endeavor. 


LOSS  OF  OIL  PRODUCTION  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  in  Investment  poten- 
tial has  been  lost  to  the  oil  Industry  of 
the  United  States  In  the  past  10  years. 
In  a  National  Petroleum  Coimcil  report 
issued  several  weeks  ago,  it  was  noted 
that  "since  1957,  independent  producers 
as  a  group  accounted  for  the  total  in- 
dustiT  drop  in  these  expenditures  of 
$890,000,000." 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Kansas 
ranks  seventh  in  the  production  of  oil  In 
this  country,  and  the  majority  of  the 
production  in  the  State  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  independent  producer.  If 
the  independent  continues  to  lose  pro- 
duction and  defer  further  investment  in 
new  oil  wells,  the  Nation's  total  reserves 
of  oil  will  suffer  drastically. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  statistics  for 
Kansas  in  the  week  ended  March  25, 
1967,  to  understand  the  regression  which 
is  taking  place  throughout  the  entire 
State's  oilindustry: 

Kansas  petroleum   index 

WEEK    ENDED    MAR.    25 
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If  there  is  reduced  exploration  by  in- 
dependent oilmen,  there  are  certain  to 
be  reduced  reserves  for  the  Nation.    In 


the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  our 
present  sources  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements. 

The  irony  of  the  plight  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer  Is  that  his  production 
has  been  decreasing  while  imports  have 
been  increasing.  The  National  Petrole- 
um Council  study  noted  that  from  a  net- 
exporter  position  at  war's  end,  the  United 
States  constantly  increased  its  net  im- 
port balance  beginning  in  1948.  In  the 
10-year  period  from  1955  to  1965,  imports 
equaled  50  percent  of  the  gain  in  domes- 
tic petroleum  liquids  production.  The 
council  pointedly  stated  that  "the  effect 
of  rising  imports,  including  their  effect 
on  prices,  helped  limit  the  profit  pros- 
pects on  domestic  oil." 

Kansas  oilmen  have  been  concerned 
over  these  increasing  Imports  for  some 
time.  I  invite  attention  to  an  article  pub- 
hshed  In  the  Wichita  Eagle  of  March  26. 
1967,  which  points  up  a  plan  being  pro- 
posed by  Kansas  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers to  stimulate  oil  production  and 
increase  the  diminishing  reserves  of  this 
coimtry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "Kansas  Oilmen  Launch  Na- 
tional Oil  Import  Plan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Oilmen  LAtiNCH  Nattonai.  On, 
Import  Plan 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 
If  you  want  to  stimulate  oil  production 
and  Increase  reserves,  you  stimulate  produc- 
ers and  the  drilling  of  oil  wells. 

That  Is  the  axiomatic  contention  of  the 
Kansas  Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
which  announced  Saturday  the  launching  of 
a  national  effort  to  halt  the  precipitous  dive 
In  U.S,  oil  exploration,  development  and  re- 
serves. 

Within  the  context  of  present  administra- 
tion policies  KIOGA  members  are  starting  to 
organize  domestic  producers  behind  a  plan 
that  would  distribute  any  additional  foreign 
oil  Import  quotas  directly  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Interior  now 
assigns  refiners  shares  of  foreign  oil  imports 
In  proportion  to  their  refining  capacity.  In 
theory,  this  would  protect  the  entire  domes- 
tic industry,  bolster  crude  prices  and  insure 
exploration  and  development  sufficient  to 
hold  oil  reserves  at  a  level  consistent  with 
national  security  requirements. 

This  is  not  what  is  happening,  the  inde- 
pendents Insist, 

In  practice,  they  contend,  "import  quotas 
now  are  used  as  windfall  Income  to  finance 
expansion,  marketing  wars  and  the  highest 
profits  in  history," 

Meanwhile,  they  demonstrate  with  the  rec- 
itation of  1 0-year  record  of  declining  crude 
prices  and  rising  costs,  domestic  producers 
have  been  driven  to  the  wall  and  reserves 
have  fallen  to  the  point  "where  this  nation 
would  find  Itself  helpless  In  the  event  of  a 
major  national  emergency," 

Last  fall  the  Defense  and  Interior  depart- 
ments, alarmed  by  the  steady  decline  In  re- 
serves, asked  domestic  producers  to  submit 
plans  that  would  encourage  exploration  and 
revive  falling  reserves. 

The  answer  proposed  by  Kansas  independ- 
ents Is  RECAP — short  for  Reviving  Explora- 
tion. Capacity  and  Production. 

The  principal  virtues  of  RECAP,  the  Kan- 
sans  say : 

It  would  attain  desired  goals  by  plowing 
imports  Into  the  industry  where  needed — 
into  U.S.  oil  fields. 

It  is  not  a  subsidy:  It  is  self-financing. 
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It  requires  no  legislation,  no  new  policies, 
no  change  in  Import  percentages,  no  price- 
fixing. 

It  is  practical,  easily  administered,  and 
the  mechanics  are  based  on  readily  avail- 
able data. 

Most  important.  It  pute  oil  Import  quota 
Incentives  where  they  belong— with  the  small 
companies  that  find  and  develop  80  percent 
of  the  nation's  crude  reserves. 

The  recap  plan.  Independents  point  out. 
suggests  alterations,  not  drastic  changes  In 
the  present  quota  system.  No  present  Im- 
porter or  Import  quota  holder  would  lose  a 
single  barrel. 

In  short,  it  Is  contended  that  RECAP  will 
achieve  in  the  dlrect-to-the-producer  ap- 
proach what  the  refinery  quoU  system,  by 
Itself,  has  failed  to  bring  about;  satisfaction 
of  the  trade  expansion  program's  national 
security  clause,  which  calls  for  a  healthy  do- 
mestic oil  Industry  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  national  security. 

Recap  would  work  and  find  Its  Justification 
on  the  same  principles  now  in  effect  for 
refiners. 

It  proposes  that  beginning  Jan.  1,  1968,  all 
Import  quotas  above  present  quotas  shall  be 
allocated  to  qualifying  producers.  These 
consist  of  domestic  producers  actually  en- 
gaged as  working-Interest  owners  In  US. 
production.  It  excludes  producers  that  al- 
ready hold  quotas  or  are  directly  affiliated 
with  quota  holders. 

As  refiners  are  now  assigned  quotas  accord- 
ing to  their  refining  capacity,  so  would  all 
additional  quotas  be  assigned  to  producers. 
They  would  be  allocated  quotas  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  according  to  production  of  up  to 
1,000  barrels  daily. 

The  producers  would  exchange  their  im- 
port quota  barrels  for  domestic  barrels 
through  a  paper-work  process  such  as  pres- 
ently practiced  by  refiners;  like  refiners,  they 
would  benefit  from  the  price  differential, 
currently  estimated  at  about  $1.25  per  bar- 
rel. This  would  be  effected  through  trade 
association  clearing  houses. 

As  Imports  Increased,  producer  quota- 
holders  would  get  all  of  the  rise  until  their 
allocations  were  equal  to  those  of  refiners. 
Subsequent  Increases  would  be  shared 
equally  by  the  two  groups. 

In  operation  It  may  be  supposed  that  about 
500.000  barrels  dally  of  domestic  production 
would  qualify  for  quotas.  Assuming  that  by 
1968  a  total  of  100,000  barrels  daily  would  be 
available  for  allocation,  then  each  barrel  pro- 
duced by  a  domestic  operator  would  earn  a 
quota  of  one- fifth  barrel  of  foreign  crude^ 
In  other  words,  an  operator  producing  100 
barrels  dally  would  get  an  Import  quota  of 
20  barrels  dally. 

In  the  first  year.  It  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated $45,000,000  m  producer  capital.  "If 
that  seems  like  a  lot  of  money,"  a  KIOOA 
official  notes,  "consider  that  the  refiners  are 
now  reaping  more  than  $830  million  annu- 
ally as  figured  from  the  value  of  Imported 
oil  ovr  domestic— the  figure  would  go  to 
$1.4  billion  it  foreign  producer  profits  were 
added." 

George  Bruce.  Wichita,  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  Recap  plan,  said  that  Its 
equitable  distribution  of  Import  quotas 
would  result  In  returning  the  domestic  in- 
dustry to  the  levels  of  1956,  when  three  bil- 
lion barrels  of  new  reserves  were  found.  The 
reserve  discovery  level  has  since  declined  to 
around  two  billion  barrels  annually. 

"This  plan  can  be  put  in  motion  and  It 
will  work,"  Bruce  s<ild.  "Our  biggest  hurdle 
win  be  in  overcoming  the  defeatist  attitude 
that  has  gradually  settled  over  Independent 
producers— many  think  they  are  being  over- 
come by  history  and  trends  beyond  their 
control. 

"Actually."  Bruce  contended,  "the  trends 
are  man-made  and  inequitably  slanted  to 
economically  favor  one  group  over  another. 
The  prodtjctlon-to-reserve  ratio  has  declined 
to  the  point  where  national  security  is  no 


longer  a  theoretical  Issue.  We  have  every- 
thing going  for  us,  and  a  determined  effort 
will  permit  the  domestic  Industry  to  revive 
the  productive  capacity  the  country  must 
have. 

"We  can't  do  the  Job  by  ourselves,'  Bruce 
concluded.  "We  are  asking  every  domestic 
producer  In  the  U.S.  to  contact  us  and  pledge 
his  support  to  the  Recap  plan." 

Though  the  deal  Is  consummated  through 
crude  oil  trading.  In  effect  the  domestic 
producer  would  buy  the  foreign  oil  for  about 
$1.75  and  resell  it  to  coastal  refiners  at 
domestic  prices,  or  about  $3,  thus  realizing 
$1.25  per  barrel  from  the  transaction  Just 
as   refiner  quota  owners  do  at  present. 

In  practice  he  swaps  about  11.66  barrels 
of  his  domestic  oil  to  pay  for  his  20-barrel 
quota.  He  Is  credited  at  the  pipeline  for  20 
barrels  worth  $60  and  debited  with  11.66  bar- 
rels worth  $35.  thus  realizing  a  $25  gain. 
The  overall  result  Is  that  the  producer 
grosses  an  extra  25  cents  per  barrel  for  his 
100-barrel  per  day  production. 

The  importing  coastal  refiners  get  a  bar- 
gain even  at  $3,  since  they  have  to  buy  con- 
siderable domestic  oil  anyway  and  the  paper- 
work swap  lays  down  the  oil  at  their  dock 
without  pipeline  and  gathering  charges.  In 
addition,  most  of  them  produce  the  foreign 
crude  and  nominally  sell  it  (mostly  to  them- 
selves) at  $1.75  per  barrel,  from  which  they 
reap  a  handsome  profit. 

They  would  prefer,  of  course,  to  augment 
the  producing  profit  with  the  Import  re- 
fining profit  since  no  profits  are  so  high  as 
to  seem  unjustified  by  the  profit  maker. 
The  Independent  producers  therefore  antici- 
pate a  gory  battle  before  they  are  able  to 
alter  the  status  quo. 

Recap  grows  with  Import  quotas.  Assum- 
ing that  another  100,000  barrels  daily  would 
be  available  for  quotas  after  another  year 
had  passed,  and  600.000  barrels  dally  quali- 
fied for  quotas,  a  domestic  producer  with 
100  barrels  a  day  would  get  a  quota  of  33- 
plus  dally  worth  nearly  $42  a  day. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  note  also  that  oil  producers  in  my 
State  of  Kansas  are  not  the  only  segment 
who  fear  that  the  situation  is  becoming 
more  critical  each  day.  Looking  at 
other  than  imports.  Mr.  David  Francis, 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  out- 
lines the  touchy  margin  between  reserves 
and  market  needs.  He  explores  many 
possibilities  but  always  finishes  with  an 
alarming  outlook  at  what  is  occurring  to 
our  domestic  petroleimi  supply.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "U.S.  Reminded  To  Reconsider  Oil 
and  Gas  Policies,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Reminded  To  Reconsider  OrL  and  Gas 
Policies— Import  Quotas.  Tax  Incentives 
Noted 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

New   York— Within   the    next    few    years, 
the  United  States  will  need  to  reconsider  its 
crxide-oU  and  natural-gas  policies.     Indeed, 
In  the  view  of  some  oil  economists,  the  sooner 
the  better. 

In  the  political  furnace,  oil  and  gas  burn 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  power  of  do- 
mestic crude  producers  to  Influence  Congress 
is  well   known. 

However,  the  economic  facts  are  pressing 
for  reexamination  of  such  touchy  matters 
as  Import  quoUis,  tax  Incentives,  and  com- 
pulsory unitization  of  oil  fields. 

Figures  on  oil  and  gas  reserves  at  the 
end  of  196C.  Just  released  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, confirm  this  need. 

The   nation's    proved   recoverable    reserves 


of  liquid  hydrocarbons  at  the  end  of  1866 
are  estimated  at  39.781  billion  barrels.  This 
Ifl  an  Increase  of  405  million  from  1965. 

That  looks  healthy.  But  a  closer  look 
shows  a  trend  of  long-range  concern. 

Much  of  the  gain  In  crude  reserves  occurred 
on  the  West  Coast  and  Alaska.  These  form 
a  separate  oil  market  from  the  area  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Not  much  oil  flows  over  the 
mountains. 

RESERVES   DROP 

East  of  the  Rockies,  the  crude  reserves 
dropped   100  million   barrels. 

In  addition,  the  ratio  of  annual  produc- 
tion to  reserves  has  been  declining. 

In  1958  the  UrUted  SUtes  had  enough 
proved  recoverable  reserves  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbons (crude  oU  plus  natural-gas  liquids) 
to  last  13.5  years  at  the  then  current  rate  of 
production.  By  the  end  of  1966,  this  ratio 
had  dropped  to  11.5.  Reserves  had  gone  up. 
Production,  though,  went  up  even  faster. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  the  ratio  was  12.1. 

The  decline  between  1965  and  1966  Is  even 
worse  looking  at  crude-oil  reserves  alone. 
There  the  ratio  dropped  from  11.67  to  9.8. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  In  11.5  years  the 
United  States  will  run  out  of  crude  and  hy- 
drocarbons. New  wells  will  be  drilled,  new 
discoveries  made,  new  reserves  established. 
It  is  unlikely  that  all  wells,  present  and 
future,  will  dry  up  within  the  current 
average  life  span. 

similar    PICl'URE 

The  decline  in  the  production-reserve 
ratios  does  mean  that  new  energy  policies 
will  become  necessary. 

Adds  John  H.  Llchtblau,  research  director 
of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion. Inc.:  "There  Is  no  evidence  that  this 
decline  has  come  to  a  halt." 

In    natural    gas,    the    picture    Is   similar. 
Gas    reserves    advanced    to    289.3    trillion 
cubic  feet  during  1966.     This  Is  up  only  2.86 
trillion   cubic   feet. 

Production  increased  a  trillion  cubic  feet 
to  17.49  trillion  cubic,  a  larger  gain  than  In 
any   previous  year. 

This  meant  that  the  ratio  of  production  to 
reserves  dropped  from  17.6  at  the  end  of 
1965  to  16.5  at  the  end  of  1966.  It  was  22  in 
1958  and  has  been  declining  ever  since. 

If  It  were  to  decline  much  more,  investors 
might  become  chary  of  making  long-term 
Investments  In  pipelines. 

A  recent  study  by  Mr.  Llchtblau  clarifies 
the  problem  for  crude  oil. 

Between  1965  and  1980,  the  study  finds. 
United  States  oil  producers  must  lift  61  bil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  out  of  the  ground. 
This  Is  necessary  to  meet  an  annual  growth 
rate  In  oil  demand  of  2.7  percent  In  those 
years  Total  United  Stotes  energy  require- 
ments are  projected  to  grow  slightly  faster 
at  3  percent. 

production  target  set 
Simultaneously,    oil    firms    must    develop 
gross  reserves  of  almost  80  billion  barrels  Just 
to  stay  even  with  the  production-reserve  ra- 
tio of  1965.     They  fell  behind  last  year. 

By  1980  this  means  dally  crude-oil  pro- 
duction of  13.2  million  barrels  a  day.  By 
comparison,  8.9  million  barrels  were  produced 
each  day  last  year. 

In  short,  the  United  States  Is  faced  with 
a  51  percent  hike  In  Its  total  crude-oU  re- 
quirements above  and  below  ground  for  the 
next   15   years.  Just  to  hold  its  own. 

Some  Idea  of  the  magnitudes  Involved  can 
be  seen  from  history.  In  the  107  years  slrice 
the  drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  at  Titusrtlle 
Pa  the  United  States  has  produced  about 
80  6  bllllcn  barrels.  To  stay  even  over  the 
next  15  years,  new  reserves  of  the  same 
amount  must  be  found. 

It  won't  be  easy.     It  may  not  be  wise. 
Costs  of  finding  and  getting  oil  out  of  the 
ground  have  been  rising.    Oil  reserves  founa 
per  wildcat  well  drilled  have  declined  stead- 
ily in  recent  years. 
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imported   crude   limited 
In  15  years,  the  electric  car  is  unlikely  to 
replace  the  gasoline-powered   vehicle.     Nor 
are  the  huge  reserves  in  the  oil  shales  likely 
to  become  a  major  factor  In  that  period. 

Possible  solutions  may  be  unpopular  in 
Congress. 

For  one  thing  oil-import  quotas  could  be 
hiked.  Imported  crude  now  is  limited  to 
17  percent  of  total  refinery  production. 

If  more  crude  was  Imported  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  where  production-reserve  ratios 
may  run  as  high  as  40  years,  domestic  pro- 
duction wouldn't  have  to  grow  so  fast.  But 
domestic  wells  are  already  restrained  from 
producing  at  full  capacity.  And  the  domes- 
tic oilmen  don't  like  It.  It  might  depress 
prices  as  well. 

At  some  point,  too.  the  matter  of  national 
security  enters.  If  Imported  oil  becomes  a 
larger  factor  In  the  supply,  what  is  the 
danger  of  Its  being  cut  off? 

This  danger  is  not  so  real  In  the  case  of 
Canadian  oil.  It  Is  not  Included  In  the 
quotas.  But  the  growth  of  Canadian  Imports 
Is  limited  Informally. 

The  Athabaska  tar  sands  and  the  recent 
new  Rainbow  field  offer  huge  North  Amer- 
ican reserves.  Domestic  United  States  pro- 
ducers, however,  again  don't  want  Canadian 
crude  imports  to  expand  rapidly. 

Another  possible  solution  would  be  to  im- 
prove further  the  economic  Incentives  to 
finding  more  oil  In  the  United  States.  These 
are  already  extraordinary  because  of  special 
tax  advantages.  The  oil  Industry,  though, 
would  like  even  more  encouragement  to  wild- 
cat for  oil. 

A  final  possibility  Is  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  present  fields.  Too  many  wells 
often  reduce  the  amount  of  oil  that  can  be 
extracted  from  a  field.  Compulsory  unitiza- 
tion could  Improve  yields  in  some  cases. 

Perhaps  a  mixture  of  all  these  measures 
may  be  required.  Nor  should  the  govern- 
ment wait  too  long. 

If  it  procrastinates,  the  United  States 
wUl  have  to  launch  what  Mr.  Llchtblau  de- 
scribes as  a  "crash  program"  to  get  the  oil 
needed. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
becoming  obvious  that  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  plight  of  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producer.  We  cannot  let  this 
malnstem  of  our  oil  industry  merely  slide 
away  into  oblivion  because  of  unfortu- 
nate and  unusually  large  commitments 
to  foreign  countries  for  the  importation 
of  their  oil.  Some  protection  must  be 
developed  for  our  domestic  producers  as 
well  as  those  who  prosper  on  imported 
crude  oil.  At  an  appropriate  time.  I  shall 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs 
to  investigate  the  independent  oil  indus- 
try in  the  Nation  and  report  on  the  de- 
pression which  has  left  an  otherwise 
healthy  industry  in  an  emaciated  con- 
dition. 


INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  1967  issue  of  School  Manage- 
ment, under  the  heading  of  "Curricu- 
lum," there  Is  a  series  of  articles  relevant 
to  programs  which  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  these  articles 
can  be  most  helpful  to  my  colleagues 
when  later  this  session  funding  of  the 
International  Education  Act  wiU  be  con- 
sidered, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  articles  in  question  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Curriculum:   Intercultural  Stitdies 
how  to  join  a  growing  revoltttion 

Some  revolutions  arrive  overnight,  others 
first  travel  a  long  road.  A  curriculum  revolu- 
tion that  has  been  on  its  way  in  the  Uberal 
arts  college  for  two  decades  may  well  be  set 
into  high  gear  by  the  enactment  of  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  somewhat  deUberate  sluggishness  of 
the  legislation's  getaway — it  was  enacted  in 
October  but  without  funds  to  put  it  Into  op- 
eration—is expected  to  stimulate  more  col- 
leges (and  universities)  to  prepare  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions.  This  activity  Is 
foreseen  especially  since  grants,  the  earliest 
not  expected  before  1968.  are  likely  to  go  to 
institutions  with  programs  already  under  way 
or  planned. 

And  as  college  preparations  for  the  grants 
go,  so  will  go  the  revolution  called  IntercuJ- 
tural,  or  non-Western,  studies. 

NEGLECTED    KNOWLEDGE 

Educators  know  that  intercultural  studies 
refers  to  examination  of  the  cultures  of  those 
world  areas  which  have  been  largely  neglected 
In  American  higher  education:  Africa.  Slavic 
Europe  (including  Russia),  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  the  last  scarcely  "non-Western." 
These  areas  have  been  outside  the  main- 
stream of  American  college  and  university 
curriculums  with  their  stress  on  Western 
civilization.  (The  term  intercultural  is  gain- 
ing ascendancy  over  the  widelv  used  non- 
Western.  Users  of  the  latter  term  were  aware 
of  its  inadequacy  but  couldn't  come  up  with 
a  better  one.  Intercultural  is  also  felt  to  be 
more  accurately  descriptive  than  interna- 
tional, which  tends  to  connote  political 
rather  than  cultural  division  of  the  world.) 

The  words,  however,  are  essentially  eu- 
phemisms. What  Is  actually  being  called 
for  Is  a  complete  overhaul  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  college  and  university  faculties  and 
administrations.  Intercultural  studies  Is  an 
academic  revolution — one  In  which  most  col- 
leges will  want  to  take  an  active  part. 

HOW  YOUR  iNSTrrxrriON  can  get  started 

Catch  up  with  the  world.  The  American 
higher  education  establishment  is  being 
challenged  to  lift  Its  students"  heads  out  of 
Western  educational  sands  and  let  them  sniff 
at  least  a  few  breezes  from  the  remainder  of 
the  world. 

■Base  your  teaching  on  the  experiences  of 
all  the  world,"  proponents  say,  "not  Just  on 
the  limited  portion  that  contains  Athens  and 
Rome  and  the  Western  tradition."  Although 
the  Intercultural  approach  and  need  are 
equally  valid  for  graduate  levels,  particularly 
spotlighted  are  the  undergraduates.  Per- 
meate the  whole  undergraduate  curriculum 
with  a  broader  perspective,  is  the  plea.  How 
can  a  liberal  arts  graduate,  It  Is  asked,  be 
said  to  be  well  rounded  in  these  days  of  a 
changing,  tumultuous  world,  to  have  the 
breadth  of  outlook  of  a  civilized  man.  If  his 
learning  is  based  on  a  partial  view  of  this 
globe? 

Merely  adding  a  few  courses  on  non-West- 
ern areas  isn't  enough. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  tossing  together  a  few 
existing  courses  on  non-Western  subjects 
to  make  an  intercultural  salad. 

The  key  to  the  movement  Is  Institutional 
commitment  to  a  "new  look." 

Electives  no  answer.  Even  where  liberal 
arts  and  other  four-year  colleges  carried 
courses  on  non-Western  subjects,  a  1964  sur- 
vey found,  fewer  than  10'"c  of  the  students 
took  such  courses,  since  many  were  upper- 
year  electives.  The  aim  is  to  focus  under- 
graduates' eyes  on  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
to  expose  them  to  at  least  one  other  world 
culture  in  addition  to  their  own. 


Another  survey,  "Non-Western  Studies  in 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges,"  published  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  found  that 
In  1963-64  at  least  482  colleges,  or  70'.  of 
the  685  surveyed,  had  some  non-Western 
activity,  and  440  listed  formal  course  work 
in  that  area.  "Thus  a  majority  of  liber.il 
arts  colleges  have  clearly  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  non-Western  studies."  the  re- 
port stated. 

But  this  was  faint  praise. 
Out  of  the  440,  the  surveyors  decided  thit 
some  49  colleges  all  offering  20  or  more 
courses  with  non-Western  content,  could  be 
regarded  as  firmly  committed  to  the  inter- 
cultural idea,  and  a  total  of  150  (including 
the  49),  offering  more  than  10  such  courses, 
could  be  considered  as  having  a  "significant" 
commitment. 

The  report's  conclusion: 
"At  most,  the  college  effort  in  non-Western 
studies   can   be   said   to   represent   a   modest 
beginning." 

And  timidity  or  overenthuslasm  could  kill 
that  beginning,  the  report  warned. 

Director  of  studies  for  that  report,  and  a 
man  who  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
intercultural  movement  Is  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Reed,  now  executive  associate  of  the  non- 
profit Education  and  World  Affairs  (EWAi. 
He  Is,  in  fact,  a  peripatetic  prophet  of  the 
movement,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  na- 
tion's campuses.  To  learn  how  colleges  have 
Integrated  Intercultural  studies  Into  the  un- 
dergraduate program.  College  Management 
visited  Dr.  Reed  at  EWA  offices  In  New  Tork 
City. 

Who  In  a  college  starts  the  Intercultural 
ball  rolling?  Almost  anyone.  It  seems — presi- 
dent, dean,  professor,  department  head,  even 
students.  But  absolutely  essential  to  success 
is  institutional  commitment  to  the  idea  and 
Its  Implications.  "If  I  were  an  administra- 
tor trying  to  consider  what  to  do  about  the 
multicultural  world  In  which  we  live,  and 
for  which  we  are  trying  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  be  Intelligent  citizens."  says  Reed,  "I 
would  focus  first  of  all  on  taking  a  fresh 
look  at  the  basic  alms  and  objectives  of  my 
Institution,  and  then  how  I  was  going  to 
implement  those  aims." 

Clarification  of  the  institution's  goals  is 
vital.  The  sometimes  pious  statements  about 
goals  contained  In  many  college  catalogs 
aren't  clearly  understood  even  by  faculty  and 
administration.  Reed  observes. 

Start  with  whit  you  have.  An  Inventory 
of  resources  must  come  early  in  the  game. 
"Find  out  just  what  experience  is  available 
on  the  faculty  and  what  the  library  contains, 
and  what  needs  to  be  built  up."  Reed  advises. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  want  to  hire 
the  "Ideal  teacher" — well  grounded  In,  per- 
haps, sociology  or  history  or  physics,  speaks 
a  foreign  language  or  two.  or  has  had  foreign 
area  experience  and  is  competent  to  teach 
about  at  least  one  other  culture — but  these 
people  are  in  short  supply.  Lately.  Reed 
has  detected  a  gradually  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  administrators  that  they  must 
work  with  what  they  have,  "Just  as  you 
have  to  start  with  your  basic  curriculum  and 
reorder  that,  you  also  have  to  start  with 
your  basic  faculty." 

This  inventory  can  reveal  special  skills, 
experience  or  potentialities  of  teachers,  point 
out  potentially  helpful  foreign  students  and 
professors  on  the  campus,  and  often  recall 
to  attention  special  art  or  library  collections. 
Materials  available.  The  library  is  an 
area  that  usually  needs  attention  and  build- 
up. This  can  be  complicated  and  expensive, 
but  many  materials  are  now  available  In 
English  that  didn't  exist  10  years  ago.  Part 
of  the  problem  Is  selection,  not  finding  ma- 
terials. Textbooks  are  in  very  short  supply 
and  are  not  adequate.  Various  professional 
study  associations  are  working  at  textual 
materials,  but  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
area. 

"One  of  the  great  pitfalls  an  administrator 
must  avoid."  Reed  notes,  "is  moving  without 
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surveying  what  has  been  done  by  other  In- 
stitutions and  seeing  what  the  state-of-the- 
art  Is  now,  and  planning  accordingly.  Not 
that  he  has  to  copy  exactly  what  others  have 
done,  but  he  certainly  ought  to  know  what 
some  of  the  basic  guidelines  are."' 

Cooperation  is  key.  Because  of  costs  and 
shortages  Involved,  the  development  of  In- 
tercultural  studies  will  hinge  very  much  on 
cooperation  on  various  levels  within  the  In- 
stitution and — especially  for  smaller  col- 
leges— on  an  Inter-lnstltutlonal  basis. 

Within  the  Institution,  the  faculty  semi- 
nar has  been  a  device  used  by  many  colleges 
to  bring  together  teachers  in  various  dis- 
ciplines to  start  learning  about  an  area  or  a 
culture  about  which  they  may  be  largely 
inexpert.  The  group,  meeting  regularly, 
may  even  start  from  a  base  of  common 
Ignorance.  Reed  notes,  or  perhaps  it  could 
discuss  a  topic  such  as  modernization  In  new 
nations.  Possibly  a  more  specialized  sub- 
ject—agrarian reform  and  land  tenure  in 
Latin  America— might  be  selected.  "By 
their  several  approaches  to  a  topic  of  this 
sort,"  Reed  observes,  "they  can  begin  to 
learn  about  an  area  and  also  teach  about  it 
with  a  kind  of  nonspeclallst  familiarity  after 
awhile." 

Of  course,  this  means  additional  work  for 
the  professor,  who  already  must  expend  effort 
to  keep  up  with  his  more  established  spe- 
cialization. 

Interest  senior  faculty  members.     Engage 
the  so-called  "old  elephants"  of  the  faculty 
in  the  seminars  to  broaden  and  extend  their 
competence— shut  their  sights  Just  a  little— 
so   they  will   help   lead   the  way   toward   a 
refurbished    curriculum.   Reed   recommends. 
"Their    Importance    should    not    be    under- 
estimated— these    teniue    men    and    women, 
many  very  able  If  perhaps  a  little  set  In  their 
ways — make  many  vital  academic  decisions." 
Make    sure    the    seminars    have    adequate 
leadership,    p>erhaps    a    faculty    member    or 
visitor  who  Is  an  expert  on  the  area  or  topic 
under  discussion,  to  provide  guidelines  and 
to  stimulate  the   participants.     Where   has 
the  seminar  approach  been  uised?     In  many 
Institutions  throughout  the  nation.    A  group 
of  southern   colleges,   at  Atlanta   University 
Center,  has  used  It  effectively,  mainly  to  view 
India,  Africa  and  China.    In  North  Carolina. 
Wlnston-Salem  State  College.  Salem  College 
and    Wake    Forest    have    cooperated    on    an 
intercollegiate     faculty     seminar     focusing 
mainly  on  South  and  Southeast  Asia.     The 
Connecticut    Valley    Colleges— University    of 
Massachusetts.  Mount  Holyoke.  Smith,  Am- 
herst—have  used  It  In  their  African-Asian 
program.      In    the    Midwest.    Earlham    and 
Antloch    Colleges    have    found    the   seminar 
approach    helpful,    as    has    Mills   College    In 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Cooperation  In  faculty  seminars  Is  only 
one  example  of  the  interlnstltutlonal  ap- 
proach that  Is  practical  In  Intercultural 
studies.  Some  colleges  share  consultants, 
lecturers,  library  facilities:  coordinate  book 
and  audiovisual  purchases:  Jointly  sponsor 
concerts,  exhibits:  and  cooperate  In  research 
and  study-abroad  programs. 

The  faculty  seminars  tend  to  be  a  prepara- 
tory and  screening  device  to  develop  Inter- 
est and  a  degree  of  competence  on  a  campus, 
or  on  several  campuses  where  they  are  a  co- 
operative effort.  The  result?  "What  hap- 
pens normally."  Reed  explains.  "Is  that  the 
faculty  begins  to  get  geared  up  and  then, 
either  out  of  the  Institution's  own  resources 
or  out  of  other  available  resources.  Inter- 
ested faculty  members  go  on  to  a  summer  or 
a  year's  further  study  and  training  program 


•To  learn  what  six  universities  are  doing 
In  the  field  of  Intercultural  studies,  see 
■The  University  Looks  Abroad:  Approaches 
to  World  Affairs  at  Six  American  Universi- 
ties," Published  for  Education  and  World 
Affairs.  511  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City  by  The 
Walker  Press.  New  York  City.    $2.50  paper. 


at  a  major  university  center  where  they  can 
go  Into  more  depth,  perhaps  revise  their 
courses,  and  then  Introduce  new  courses  In 
the  colleges." 

Who  conducts  an  Intercultural  program? 
Reed  has  found  that  most  colleges  that 
have  moved  with  some  success  In  Intercul- 
tural studies  have  found  It  necessary  to 
have  at  least  one  person  who  took  both  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  and  leadership 
in  the  studies.  Ideally,  such  a  per.son  has 
competence  In  some  major  foreign  culture 
or  area.  Where  an  Institution  has  focused 
on  a  particular  culture.  It  usually  has 
brought  In  specialists  unless  the  faculty  al- 
ready contained  such  person  or  persons  (the 
presence  on  the  faculty  of  such  an  expert 
can  well  determine  the  area  or  culture  to  be 
studied ) .  For  Infusion  programs,  retraining 
of  faculty  members  has  often  proven  satis- 
factory as  at  Chatanooga  University.  But, 
again.  Individual  circumstances  on  a  given 
campus  win  most  oft€n  decide  the  direction 
to  be  taken. 

Avoid  a  crash  program.  World  War  II 
forced  U.S.  higher  education  into  a  number 
of  crash  programs,  and  there  Is  a  danger 
some  Institutions  may  tend  to  set  up  hastily 
assembled  programs  in  Intercultural  studies. 
A  purpose  of  the  re-examlnation  of  the  In- 
stitution's goals  Is  to  set  up  some  system  of 
priority  so  that  the  program  may  move  In 
an  ordered  way. 

The  approach  Is  Important.  It's  easy  to 
overemphasize  a  regional  or  area  approach, 
as  some  Institutions  have  done.  Reed  warns. 
"Part  of  the  Issue  Is  looking  at  the  world 
In  a  new  way — the  whole  world,  that  Is." 
he  points  out.  "And  then  perhaps  you  get 
Into  the  key  Issues  Involved  through  focusing 
on  the  Far  East  or  North  Africa  or  Latin 
America.  But  some  of  these  Issues  transcend 
a  particular  area  despite  the  local  variations 
and  differences.  These  Issues  can  be  such 
things  as  disarmament  or  food  production  or 
population,  or  other  types  of  more  sophisti- 
cated or  limited  topics." 

The  curriculum's  the  thing.  The  cur- 
riculum is  the  vehicle  that  will  take  Inter- 
cultural studies  to  victory  or  failure.  The 
problems  can  be  numerous,  the  possible  solu- 
tions often  limited,  but  the  Institution  must 
keep  aiming  at  the  goal:  broadening  the 
perspective  of  the  student. 

The  challenge  to  the  colleges  Is  clear. 
Ideally,  a  college  should  tear  apart  the  fabric 
of  Its  curriculum  and  reweave  It  to  Include 
the  best  of  the  wealth  of  all  world  cultures. 
Teaching  about  God?  Other  cultures  have 
a  wide  range  of  views  on  whether  God  Is  per- 
sonal or  Impersonal. 

Delving  Into  the  nature  of  man?  In  the 
West,  It  Is  his  uniqueness  that  counts:  In  the 
East  and  other  cultures,  his  Importance  de- 
pends more  upon  his  relation  to  family  or 
group. 

Econoinlcs?  The  basic  economic  theory 
doesn't  operate  In  a  standard  fashion 
throughout  the  world— Chile,  for  example, 
survives  despite  fairly  chronic  Inflation. 

Many  curricular  areas  can  benefit  from  the 
experiences  of  other  cultures.  But  an  Insti- 
tution would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  an  out- 
right overhaul  of  its  total  curriculum.  Theie 
are  many  alternate  approaches. 

Since  a  good  40  "o  of  students  In  colleges 
drop  out  before  the  end  of  their  sophomore 
year,  considerable  attention  should  be  paid 
to  introductory  courses  and  the  courses  taken 
by  most  students  In  their  general  education, 
or  lower  division  years.  Reed  counsels. 
"Tlien.  even  if  students  should  drop  out."  he 
notes,  "they  have  gotten  some  new  perspec- 
tive and  awareness,  and  perhaps  a  network  of 
conceptual  and  factual  tools  with  which  to 
work  In  looking  at  this  rapidly  changing, 
pretty  complex  world."  Infusion  of  inter- 
cultural content  Into  existing  courses,  stress- 
ing Ite  relationships  to  Western  ways,  Is  a 
frequent  procedure.  Another  possibility  U 
the  offering  of  a  Western  civilization  course 


to  freshmen,  to  be  followed  in  the  sophomore 
year  by  a  look  at  at  least  one  other  culture 
In  revamping  the  curriculum,  once  again 
It  is  the  person  who  counU.  "The  curriculum 
has  to  be  adapted  to  the  given  teacher,  his 
course,  and  the  institution,"  says  Reed.  "If 
the  teacher  doesn't  want  to  change  his  ways, 
it's  very  hard  to  Implement  the  changed 
goals  that  have  been  defined." 

The  student  is  important,  too.  Usu.iUy 
more  responsibility  is  placed  upon  him  to 
study  Independently. 

What  history  do  you  read?  On  possible 
specific  shifts  in  emphasis.  Reed  observes 
that  "the  typical  college  course  in  American 
history  Is  being  supplanted.  In  a  sense  be- 
cause there  are  better  high  school  courses, 
but  also  because  most  of  It  is  taught  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Americans,  and  some  of 
our  distinguished  people  in  this  field  have 
pointed  out  that  the  War  of  1812  certainly 
looks  different  In  a  Canadian  text  than  In  an 
American  one. 

"Carrying  this  thought  further.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  structure  of  American  his- 
tory ought,  if  possible,  not  be  so  chrono- 
logical but  might  start  with  some  of  the 
major  Issues  that  the  U.S.  faces  today  and 
then  show  how  It  arrived  at  this  point,  using 
a  sort  of  reverse  approach  to  history."  An- 
other approach  being  tried  Is  where  student 
and  teacher  ask  the  question.  'How  do  Amer- 
icans and  American  history  look  to  a  Japa- 
nese, an  Egyptian,  a  Frenchman?"  "Right 
there,"  Reed  comments,  "you  Introduce  some 
new  perspective  Immediately  and  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  yourself  In  a  fresh  way." 
If  a  college  maintains  a  chronological  ap- 
proach to  history.  Reed  believes,  It  had  better 
come  up  to  1967  and  also  face  up  to  the 
direction  American  history  is  likely  to  take 
In  the  next  decade — which  almost  auto- 
matically means  bringing  In  non-Western 
studies. 

In  literature,  English  and  In  any  lan- 
guage work.  Reed  sees  a  need  to  Introduce 
new  content  matter,  cutting  out  some  of  the 
old.  A  better  understanding  of  linguistics 
and  of  how  people  learn  any  language  ought 
to  be  taught,  he  believes. 

Wrong  stress.  Reed  contends  that  too 
many  academic  Institutions  have  tended  to 
stress  content  and  fact  accumulation  and 
underemphaslzed  developing  habits  of  hy- 
pothesis formulation  and  testing.  He  sees 
a  need  to  develop  more  fully  capacities  for 
looking  at  fresh  situations,  dealing  with 
fresh  Information.  "But.  draw  material  for 
testing  hypotheses  from  a  universal  base. 
Reed  urges.  "Too  much  Instruction,  even  to- 
day  Is  drawing  on  experience  that  comes 
either  mainly  from  the  United  States— as 
is  so  much  of  sociology  taught  In  this  coun- 
try  or    from    the    Atlantic    community    or 

Western  civilization." 

High  schools  on  the  move.  Not  the  least 
reason  for  reworking  the  fabric  of  higher 
educaUon  Is  to  keep  ahead  of  the  high 
schools  which  are  Increasingly  doing  more  on 
the  language  and  world  social  studies  levels 
This  rate  of  growth  Is  more  rapid  than  many 
college  teachers  and  graduate  school  people 
appreciate.  Reed  has  found,  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  the  parents  of  students  involved 
and  "find  their  children  engaged  In.  say.  the 
politics  of  Lebanon  or  the  art  of  the  Ashantl 
In  Africa,  which  they  themselves  may  not 
have  heard  much  about."  A  study  several 
years  ago  showed  that  some  70  secondary 
schools  were  teaching  Chinese  during  the 
same  year  that  only  35  liberal  arts  colleges 
were  teaching  the  language.  (One  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  college  teaching  oi 
languages.  Reed  says,  Is  that  many  of  the 
new  developments  in  linguistic  science  ana 
In  audio-oral  teaching  of  languages  have  not 
been  wholeheartedly  adopted  by  modern  lan- 
guage departments.  Only  one  major  uni- 
versity— Cornell — has  reordered  all  of  im 
language  and  Uterature  teachers  Into  one 
major  department,  he  notes,  for  example) 
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Cost  Implications.  Although  the  major 
hurdles  to  Initiating  an  Intercultural  pro- 
gram in  a  college  are  more  psychological  than 
financial  or  In'^triictlonal.  there  are  definite 
cost  implications.  New  books,  teachers,  ma- 
terials, preparation  cost  money.  A  key  cri- 
terion Is  certainly.  'Can  we  afford  It?"  But 
Reed  believes  the  real  key  is  how  the  institu- 
tion allocates  existing  resources.  "Any  In- 
stitution already  has  some  money.  Just  as 
you  and  I  do."  he  comments.  "And  Just  as 
faculty  members  have.  In  a  sense,  to  be  real- 
located, retrained  and  relnvigorated  to 
change  the  curriculum,  similarly  If  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  together  can  In- 
ternally reallocate  resources  or  ^ore  clearly 
deflne  new  ends  they're  much  more  likely  to 
attract  outside  sources  of  support  than  If 
they  seek  It  without  having  done  very 
much." 

Reed  sees  passage  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  as  a  very  promising 
start  to  federal  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
natlonal-lntercultural  dimension  la  higher 
institutions. 

"It  is,"  he  says,  "a  welcome  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  that  It 
has  been  drawing  on  the  perhaps  very  thin 
sources  in  the  academic  and  university  world 
to  meet  Its  manifold  International  respon- 
sibilities, and  that  It  must  help  to  replenish 
this  reservoir. 

"The  act  is  designed  to  build  up  the  hu- 
man and  library  and  other  resources  neces- 
sary to  produce  more  people  with  greater 
skills  in  Interatlonal  affairs,  but  also — as 
the  President  said  In  his  Smithsonian 
speech— to  enable  all  students  and  all  teach- 
ers In  our  country  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  man's  cultures  and  world  events 
60  that  they  can  operate  more  responsibly  as 
citizens  of  this  country  and  citizens  of  the 
world.    It  Is  a  worthy  objective," 

HOW  COIXEGES  HANDLE  INTERCtTLTTTllAI.  STTTDIES 

New  York's  State  University  College  at  New 
Paltz,  an  early  starter  among  public  colleges 
in  introducing  Intercultural  studies,  requires 
imdergraduates  to  take  four  Introductory 
non-Western  courses  In  general  education. 
This  is  part  of  a  curriculum  revised  In  1957 
and  1963-64  to  give  more  International  depth 
to  Its  brand  of  education.  The  New  Paltz 
curriculum  Includes  majors  and  electlves  on 
Asia  and  Africa.  Among  languages  taught 
are  Chinese  and  Russian.  In  hiring,  the  col- 
lege favors  teachers  with  non-Western  train- 
ing or  experience.  They  teach  non -Western 
courses  in  addition  to  their  disciplinary  spe- 
cialty. New  Paltz  college  has  used  a  com- 
bination of  specialists  and  "retreaded" 
faculty  members  to  good  effect.  Faculty 
members  are  encouraged  to  seek  Pulbrlght 
and  other  foreign-study  opportunities. 

Mills  College  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  devel- 
oped a  one-semester.  Interdisciplinary  course. 
"styles  of  culture,"  for  all  students  during 
their  sophomore-Junior  years.  The  course 
explores  key  elements  in  the  cultures  of 
India,  China  and  the  West.  The  course  was 
worked  out  during  three  years  of  faculty 
seminars.  With  a  strong  tradition  and  fac- 
ulty support  for  Asian  studies,  the  West 
Coast  women's  college  has  been  moving  since 
1959  to  strengthen  Its  new  intercultural  pro- 
gram. In  developing  the  program,  studies 
were  made  of  other  institutions'  experiences, 
"^ulty  members  spent  summers  in  Asia. 
Over  one-third  of  the  top  administration 
and  faculty  have  found  means  to  study  and 
^vel  In  Asia  during  the  past  five  years.  A 
Pord  Foundation  grant  was  received  by  Mills 
lor  Asian  studies.  The  college  has  Infused 
world  perspectives  Into  Introductory  and 
upperclass  courses  and  added  electlves  on 
Eon-Western  cultures. 

Earlham,  a  Quaker  college  In  Richmond, 
iQd..  has  been  developing  since  the  end  of 
the  I950's  a  program  of  non-Western  studies 
concentrating  on  East  Asia,  mainly  China 
^d  Japan.    Specialists  have  been  added  and 


existing  faculty  members  have  broadened 
their  knowledge  of  other  cultures  through 
study  and  field  experience.  Courses  have 
been  Infused  with  non-Western  material; 
Japanese  and  Russian  language  courses  have 
been  added.  A  new  library  with  a  capacity 
of  200,000  volumes  was  opened  in  1963.  Stu- 
dents have  participated  in  a  foreign-study 
program  since  1956.  Earlham  has  cooperated 
with  Antioch  College  in  a  program  of  Jap- 
anese studies  and  conducts  a  study  abroad 
program  at  Waseda  University,  in  Tokyo,  for 
toe  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  of 
which  it  is  a  member.  The  GLCA  Itself  has 
as  a  major  aim  the  providing  of  greater  inter- 
cultural experience  for  students. 

Among  GLCA  members.  Antioch  serves  as 
the  focal  Institution  for  Latin  American 
studies  in  the  U.S.  and  at  centers  In  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  at  Guanajuato.  Mexico.  Ken- 
yon  is  taking  the  lead  in  Middle  Eastern 
studies  and  Oberlin  and  Wabash  in  Chinese 
studies. 

At  another  Indiana  college.  Hanover, 
Juniors  take  two  courses  infused  with  non- 
Western  content  as  part  of  a  curriculum  re- 
vised in  1962  to  include  Increased  emphasis 
on  other  cultures.  The  two  courses  are 
world  literature  and  an  introduction  to  the 
civilization  of  East  Asia,  or  South-Southeast 
Asia.  Both  are  among  15  required  courses 
for  graduation.  Also,  more  world  perspec- 
tives have  been  Included  in  basic  and  other 
courses.  Students  may  major  in  Russian 
studies  or  concentrate  on  Latin  America  if 
they  wish.  The  college  has  relied  primarily 
on  developing  faculty  skills  for  its  intercul- 
tural program.  Gifts  have  aided  library  ex- 
pansion. 

Florida  Presbyterian  College  In  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  opened  in  1960,  designed  a  core 
system  which  focuses  during  Junior  year  on 
Asian  studies  keyed  to  China.  Comparison 
and  contrast  of  different  cultures  are 
stressed,  three  lectures  or  other  presenta- 
tions are  scheduled  weekly,  and  Independent 
study  and  research  projects  by  students  are 
encouraged  In  the  third-year  program.  In 
Its  first  year  (1962-63),  literature,  art  and 
philosophical  works  of  the  area  were  studied, 
but  this  was  revised  the  following  year  to  a 
study  of  the  history,  geography  and  Insti- 
tutions of  China  and  related  regions,  cur- 
rently supplemented  by  Intercollegiate  mid- 
winter area  Institutes  and  Independent  and 
off-campus  studies  In  the  Middle  and  Far 
East.  Eturope  and  Latin  America 

Another  new  institution,  California  State 
College  at  Hayward.  has  keyed  Its  curriculum 
to  a  world  view.  In  early  recruiting,  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  were  appointed  because  of 
competence  and  experience  In  non-Western 
.ireas.  As  part  of  general  education,  fresh- 
men study  Western  culture  and  follow  It  In 
sophomore  year  with  comparative  studies  in 
Asian  cultures.  A  committee  on  Asian 
studies,  including  faculty  members  from  the 
creative  arts,  humanities  and  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  division,  heads  up  the 
project.  A  major  In  Latin  American  studies, 
with  a  similar  committee,  Is  expected  to  be 
offered  In  1968.  Languages  offered  Include 
Russian  and  Indi. 

San  Diego  State  College  offers  majors  in 
Asian  and  Latin  American  studies,  the  latter 
for  more  than  20  years.  Another  area  study 
concentrates  on  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
More  than  80  non-Western  courses,  exclud- 
ing languages,  are  offered.  Languages  In- 
clude Portuguese.  Russian  and  Japanese. 

State  University  College  at  Plattsburgh, 
NY.,  has  institute. I  a  center  for  international 
studies  with  a  professor  coordinating  campus 
efforts  and  acting  as  liaison  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state  university  system.  Of- 
ferings at  Plattsburgh  Include  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican studies  program  and  cultural  history  of 
India  among  some  37  non-Western  courses. 
Asian  and  Russian  area  programs  are  in  de- 
velopment stages. 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  Osbkosb  haa 


established  an  Institutional  studies  depart- 
ment in  Its  social  science  division  to  handle 
its  international  program.  Since  1964  the 
Institution  has  offered  an  international  stud- 
ies major. 

Ball  State  University  at  Muncle.  Ind..  offers 
In  its  college  of  sciences  and  humanities 
majors  and  nainors  in  Latin  American  and 
Afro-Asian  studies,  under  an  international 
area  study  program  begun  in  1963.  The  pro- 
gram is  directed  by  a  coordinator  aided  by 
the  international  relations  committee,  a  uni- 
versity policy  group.  The  coordinator  has 
compiled  for  university  use  a  foreign  interest 
directory,  listing  facility  by  regions  and  coun- 
tries, special  fields  and  departments. 

HOW    THE    FEDrRAL    GGVERNMENT    WILL 

stjpi»ORT  rr 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
embodies  a  new  legislative  role  for  the  federal 
government :  fostering  a  long-range,  broadly 
conceived  development  of  the  International 
aspects  of  American  higher  education. 

The  act  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  gov- 
ernment plan  to  encourage,  within  the  aca- 
demic milieu,  a  deeper  treatment  of  the  in- 
ternational side  of  education. 

World  War  II  had  brought  home  to  many 
U.S.  educators  and  government  officials  the 
broad  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  world. 

An  early  postwar  move  to  help  close  these 
gaps  was  Institution  of  the  Pulbright  schol- 
arships. The  Point  Four  Program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas,  au- 
thorized in  1949  by  Congress,  further  in- 
volved the  United  States  educational  estab- 
lishment in  International  affairs.  However, 
only  a  limited  number  of  universities  par- 
ticipated in  this  particular  program. 

Limited  participation  was  still  reflected  a 
decade  later.  A  study  committee  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  found  that  the 
universities'  response  to  the  nation's  new 
involvement  In  world  affairs  had  been  thus 
far  "largely  sporadic  and  unplanned."  The 
report,  "The  University  and  World  Affairs," 
was  published  In  December.  1960.  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  J.  L.  Morrill,  for- 
mer president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Morrill  committee  termed  obsolescent 
the  traditional  preoccupation  of  American 
universities  with  education  that  is  domestic 
In  scope  and  character.  "An  adequate  per. 
spectlve  must  Include  the  old  cultures  and 
new  nations  outside  the  famlUar  landscape 
of  North  America  and  Western  Europe." 

The  conrniittee  strongly  felt  that  the  fed- 
eral government  and  private  foundations 
should  aid  universities  and  colleges  In  Im- 
proving studies  in  world  affairs.  It  waa 
this  report  that  spawned  the  organization. 
Education  and   World   Affairs. 

In  1964,  the  Hazen  Foundation  financed 
a  study  headed  by  John  W.  Nason.  president 
of  Carleton  College.  It  presented  a  stlU 
gloomy  picture  of  education  In  respect  to 
international  studies  In  the  four-year  under- 
graduate college.  Liberal  education  would 
need  a  fundamental  overhaul  If  it  were  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  kind  of 
world,  the  committee  concluded.  Primary 
and  secondary  teachers  would  have  to  be 
better  prepared  "to  Interpret  the  world 
scene  "  and  better  college  textbooks  would  be 
needed. 

On  February  2.  1966,  In  a  special  message 
to  Congress,  President  Johnson  outlined  a 
broad  program  to  stimulate  advances  in  In- 
ternational education.  He  urged  passage 
of  the  International  Education  Act  which 
contained  three  parts  of  his  program  that 
needed  legislative  action.  The  administra- 
tion bill  was  introduced  the  same  day  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  and  John  Brademas.  and  In  the 
Senate  by  Wayne  Morse.  The  89th  Congress 
passed  a  much  strengthened  and  enlarged 
version  of  the  same  bill  the  following  Octo- 
ber 21.  the  next  to  last  day  of  the  session. 
It  was  signed  into  law  eight  days  later. 
Title  I  of  the  law  provides  for   grants  to 
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Institutions  for  international  studies  on  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  The 
grants  will  be  administered  by  the  Center 
for  Educational  Cooperation  now  being  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Criteria  are  yet  to  be 
determined  for  awarding  of  the  grants  but 
likely  directions  are  Indicated  in  Congres- 
sional reports  and  In  recommendations  of 
witnesses  at  hearings  held  prior  to  passage 
of  the  bill.  Development  of  these  criteria 
are  expected  to  "present  a  major  challenge 
to  administrators  of  the  program,"  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
noted.  Clear  and  usable,  but  not  rlRld,  for- 
mulas are  held  to  be  essential  to  the  pro- 
gram. Among  factors  sure  to  Influence 
grants  are  Imaginative  leadership,  faculty 
competence  and  Institutional  commitment 
to  a  broader  perspective  of  International  cul- 
ture. Apropos  the  last  factor,  the  House 
committee  observed  In  a  report  last  spring 
that  It  expects  an  Institution  seeking  a  grant 
to  show  that  it  considers  Its  proposal  'part 
of  Its  central  concerns,  rather  than  a  periph- 
eral activity  prompted  primarily  by  academic 
fashion,  external  pressure,  or  the  potential 
availability  of  outside  financing." 

Aid  Is  to  go  to  graduate  centers  of  research 
and  training  In  International  studies.  These 
funds  may  be  used  for  equipment,  teachers 
and  materials,  and  to  bring  visiting  scholars 
and  faculty  to  the  centers.  Costs  may  In- 
clude training.  Improvement  and  travel  of 
the  staff  In  connection  with  the  grant's  pur- 
poses. Students  may  receive  stipends  and 
allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  for 
research  and  study. 

It  Is  expected  that  graduate  Institutions 
getting  grants  will  probably  already  have 
taken  some  substantial  steps  toward  devel- 
opment of  the  International  programs  for 
which  they  are  seeking  funds.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Indi- 
cated It  expected  that  strong  graduate  cen- 
ters would  be  favored  over  proposals  for 
undergraduate  programs  during  the  early 
years  of  the  grants. 

The  HEW  Secretary  can  approve  grants  to 
aid  In  undergraduate  institutions  such  com- 
prehensive programs  as: 

1.  Planning  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  programs  In  In- 
ternational studies; 

2.  Teaching,  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment and  other  related  activities; 

3.  Training  of  faculty  members  In  foreign 
countries; 

4.  Expansion  of  foreign  language  courses; 

5.  Planned  and  supervised  student  work- 
study-travel  programs; 

6.  Programs  under  which  foreign  teachers 
and  scholars  may  visit  institutions  as  visiting 
faculty;  and 

7.  Programs  of  English  language  training 
for  foreign  teachers,  scholars  and  students. 

On  both  educational  levels,  grants  may  be 
made  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, including  professional  and  scholarly  as- 
sociations, when  their  contributions  would 
be  "especially  significant"  to  the  programs. 

Congressmen  saw  as  a  primary  objective 
of  the  grants  on  the  undergraduate  level 
the  Infusion  of  an  International  dimension 
into  the  curriculum.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Intended  that 
the  undergraduate  grants  be  used  to  en- 
courage an  International  Influence  In  all 
parts  of  the  educational  Institution,  particu- 
larly professional  schools.  In  which  over  60% 
of  U.S.  undergraduates  are  enrolled. 

In  the  enacted  bill,  funds  authorized  were 
$1  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  $40  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  1969.  The  Initial  $1  million  was  to  be 
used  solely  for  preparation  of  a  report  con- 
taining recommendations  for  carrying  out 
the  grant  program.  This  report  Is  supposed 
to  be  submitted  by  the  HEW  Secretary  to  the 
President  and  Congress  not  later  than  April 
.  30  of  this  year. 

However,  as  Senator  Morse  sadly  Informed 


the  Senate  Just  before  final  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  houses  had  eliminated  the  supplemental 
appropriation  that  would  have  financed  the 
study. 

That  the  study  will  not  be  completed  by 
April  30  Is  certain.  It  is  to  be  made  by  a 
15-member  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Studies  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Johnson.  The  assistant  secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  educa- 
tion Is  to  be  chairman.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  also  to  have  a  strong  hand  In  prep- 
aration of  a  yearly  report  on  the  effect  of  the 
act  by  the  HEW  secretary. 

In  allocatlni;  grants  for  undergraduate 
programs,  the  HEW  Secretary  Is  to  distribute 
them  as  equitably  as  possible  throughout  the 
state.  However,  he  Is  to  give  preference  to 
those  Institutions  that  have  the  greatest 
need  for  money  for  International  studies 
programs  and  which  show  "real  promise"  that 
they  will  use  the  money  effectively. 

Title  II  of  the  International  Education  Act 
amends  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  remove  the  requirement  that  pre- 
cludes Instruction  In  such  "nonexotlc"  lan- 
guages as  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian. The  HEW  Secretary  has  been  given 
authority  formerly  held  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  administer  language  and 
area  renters  under  Title  VI  of  the  NDEA.  In 
order  to  consolidate  planning  and  operation 
of  these  NDEA  and  the  newly  authorized 
programs.  Another  Impnartant  amendment 
provides  for  international  affairs  Institutes 
for  secondary  school  teachers  under  NDEA. 
A  strongly  worded  section  of  the  act  for- 
bids federal  control  over  the  administration, 
personnel,  books  or  library  resources  used 
In  these  educational  programs  or  over  re- 
search findings. 

In  what  Is  probably  the  major  cue  to  Insti- 
tutions Interested  In  Implications  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  stated 
that  helpful  guidelines  for  granu  are  ex- 
pected to  be  established  from  successful 
existing  programs,  particularly  Interlnstitu- 
tional  efforts. 

The  coming  months  are  seen  by  William 
W.  Marvel,  president  of  Education  and  World 
Affairs,  as  a  time  of  preparation  by  the  pri- 
vate educational  community  to  build  the 
foundations  of  the  new  program.  The 
response  of  the  academic  community  will 
significantly  shape  the  future  of  the  act,  he 
believes. 

A  firm  response  from  the  academic  world, 
added  to  the  present  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  can  guarantee  the  future 
of  what  Is  Intended  to  be  a  continuing  ad- 
venture In  learning  more  about  our  world 
neighbors  and  ourselves. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  AND  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  questions  in  the  current  debate 
about  our  system  of  selection  for  mili- 
tary service  that  deserves  very  careful 
and  thoughtful  analysis  Is  the  credit 
that  should  be  given  for  voluntary  serv- 
ice overseas.  Our  young  people  serving 
with  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  volun- 
teer Government  programs  are  contrib- 
uting in  a  significant  and  effective  man- 
ner to  world  peace,  freedom,  and  orderly 
development. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Frankel.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  has  presented  with 
impressive  insight  the  need  to  equalize 
credit  given  for  voluntary  service  and 
military  service.  As  Mr.  Frankel  indi- 
cates, service  In  such  programs  as  the 


Peace  Corps  is  often  more  hazardous  and 
demanding  than  service  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Frankel's  letter,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  18,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  CREorr  Peace  Corps  Service 

To  the  EDrroR : 

Burke  Marshall's  Commission  on  .Selective 
Service  has  done  a  superb  Job  on  its  report 
to  the  President  suggesting  changes  in  the 
draft.  However,  the  commission  missed  a 
golden  opportunity  more  clearly  to  equalize 
the  sacrifice  to  national  needs  of  our  young 
people  by  concluding  that  "no  fair  way  exist* 
to  equate  voluntary  service  programs  with 
military  service." 

This  conclusion  reveals  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  relative  sacrifices  made  by 
those  in  the  armed  forces  and  those  In  other 
national  services,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps. 

HAZARDS    COMPARED 

It  is  obviously  unfair  for  some  young  peo- 
ple to  be  drafted  Into  the  armed  forces  for 
several  years  while  others,  equally  eligible 
escape  military  service  entirely. 

Most  military  service  Is  less  hazardous  than 
the  Peace  Corps.  For  every  infantryman,  ma- 
rine, filer,  sailor  in  the  "front  lines,"  there 
are  dozens  of  servicemen  down  the  line  sup- 
porting them  in  less  hazardous  posts.  Most 
men  in  the  military  service  are  better  paid 
than  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  receive  better 
food,  clothing  and  lodging,  and  put  in  fewer 
hours  in  actual  work. 

Without  playing  down  the  role  of  the  non- 
fighting  branches  of  service,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  is  more  Inequality  of  sacrifice 
in  the  armed  forces  than  there  is  between 
the  military  services,  in  general,  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  Vista,  et  al. 

Consequently,  to  draft  a  youngster  des- 
tined to  be  a  clerk,  cook,  quartermaster,  etc, 
and  admit  an  inability  to  equate  this  service 
with  the  work  of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
teaching  English  or  raising  rice  In  Africa. 
Asia  or  South  America  is  eminently  unfair. 

As  this  commission  Itself  later  suggesU, 
this  glaring  omission  demands  that  another 
commission  be  quickly  set  up  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  equaUng  on«  national  service 
with  another. 

Why  not  credit  Peace  Corps  service  against 
armed  service?  Why  not  offer  an  alternative 
to  the  military— not  to  permit  volunteers  to 
escape  service,  but  to  make  certain  that  as 
close  as  possible  to  100  per  cent  of  our  young 
people  contribute  something  to  their  coun- 
try? . 

Bather  than  rely  entirely  on  a  lottery  to  ae- 
t-ermlne  who  is  drafted  into  the  armed  forces 
why  not  examine  our  nlneteen-ye.ir-olds, 
physically,  mentally,  vocationally  and  psy- 
chologically? Within  the  restrictions  o: 
these  examinations,  why  not  permit  eica 
youngster  to  opt  for  that  branch  of  mlUtsry 
or  civilian  service  which  he  prefers,  and  for 
which  he  is  best  suited? 

Until,  in  the  years  ahead,  we  return  to  a 
volunteer  base  for  all  services,  let  us  try  » 
make  certain  that  every  youngster  contrib- 
utes time  and  talent  to  well-defined  natlona. 
needs,  domestic  and  foreign. 

STANLEY  A.  Frankel 

New  York,  March  8.  1967. 

The  writer  is  currently  serving  as  a  memDr 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Peace  Corps. 


INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  U.S. 
SENATE 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  for  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  27,  1967.  tne 
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noted  syndicated  columnist,  Mr.  John 
Chamberlain,  has  written  a  column  in 
which  he  discusses  the  real  and  present 
need  of  Congress  to  have  its  own  law- 
yer, a  Legislative  Attorney  General. 
Support  from  a  member  of  the  press  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  stature  is  certainly 
gratifying.  His  analysis  of  the  growing 
problem  of  legislation  and  interpretation 
of  congressional  intent  by  the  executive 
is  particularly  forceful  and  telling. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness throughout  the  Nation  of  a  need  for 
Congress  to  move  apace  with  the  changes 
that  so  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  us  all. 
Congress  must  be  able  to  respond  in  an 
authoritative  and  timely  fashion  in  situ- 
ations that  represent  a  threat  to  its  func- 
tions of  making  the  laws  and  overseeing 
their  execution.  There  must  be  no  fur- 
ther erosion  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

Aside  from  the  fundamental  philo- 
sophical and  constitutional  issues  at 
stake,  there  is  a  multitude  of  practical 
situations  that  would  astound  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  they  do  myself  and 
a  goodly  number  of  the  Senators  who  are 
intent  upon  preserving  the  rightful  stat- 
ure of  Congress. 

The  catalog  of  such  situations  is 
practically  endless,  and  I  intend,  as  my 
bill  to  establish  the  office  of  Legislative 
Attorney  General  moves  through  Con- 
gress, to  speak  on  some  of  the  current 
situations  that  demonstrate  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  have  this  tool  of  self-ex- 
pression and  self-protection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  sees  the  present  need. 
I  hope  that  his  colleagues  will  study  the 
proposal  and  find  they  too  see  the  need 
for  such  an  officer  of  Congress.  The 
press  is  presently  concerned  with  credi- 
bility gaps.  One  credibility  gap  relating 
to  the  press  is  one  too  many.  I  feel  that 
to  make  Congress  more  articulate  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  press.  Sure- 
ly if  Congress  speaks  to  the  press  in  an 
unequivocal  manner,  the  press  will  com- 
municate that  much  more  clearly  to  their 
readers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  column,  entitled  "Inde- 
pendence and  the  U.S.  Senate,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Independence  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
(By  John  Chamberlain ) 

The  game  of  opposing  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
uncertain  penalties.  If  you  are  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  you  can  be  as  dove-like  on 
Vietnam  as  you  please;  the  White  House  will 
sun  talk  to  you.  But  if  you  are  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana,  with  a  slightly  less  dove- 
like  stance  than  Morse's,  the  White  House 
won't  like  you  at  all. 

The  key  to  the  mystery  could  be  that  every- 
one expects  Wayne  Morse  to  be  a  maverick, 
whereas  Vance  Hartke  came  into  the  Senate 
as  a  relatively  orthodox  character.  But 
surely  this  Isn't  the  whole  story. 

Morse  doesn't  question  the  President's 
right  to  try  to  force  his  program  on  Congress 
on  most  issues.  But  Vance  Hartke  has 
emerged  as  a  crusader  for  the  theory  (which 
he  incidentally  picked  up  from  a  profound 
study  of  the  debates  of  the  Founding 
fathers  at  the  Constitutional  Convention) 
that  Congress  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government  which  should  not  wait  upon  the 


President  to  provide  leadership  in  the  legis- 
lative field. 

Presumably  Hartke  has  Incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  White  House  because  he  is  independent 
not  only  on  a  particular  Issue  but  independ- 
ent as  a  general  proposition. 

At  the  present  moment  Hartke  is  pressing 
the  Idea  that  Congress,  as  an  independent 
arm  of  the  Government,  is  entitled  to  its 
own  lawyer.  Not  so  long  ago  he  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  reorganization 
bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Legislative  Attorney  General,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
Hartke's  argument  is  that  Congress  must 
rely  for  legislative  advice  and  legal  repre- 
sentation on  a  Cabinet  officer,  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Attorney  General,  as 
things  are  constituted,  belongs  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Without  criticizing  motives,  Hartke  ques- 
tions whether  the  President's  lawyer  Is  the 
best  witness  in  the  world  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  Congress.  The  Attorney  General 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  Presi- 
dent's,   not    the    Congress's    man. 

Hartke's  position  has  logic  behind  it.  On 
the  matter  of  the  legislative  intent  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senator  refers  to  the  case  of  wire- 
tapping, or  "bugging,"  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  "A  law  on  this  subject,"  he  says, 
"was  passed  in  the  1930's,  when  relatively  few 
so-called  sophisticated  devices  were  used  for 
wiretapping.  Now  the  Attorney  General  is 
trying  to  expand  on  the  legislative  authority 
granted  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted. 

There  has  been  no  factual  information 
which  could  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  intent  of  Congress.  In  other 
words,  the  Attorney  General  has  been  legis- 
lating for  Congress. 

Hartke  argues  that  if  Congress  had  its 
own  Legislative  Attorney  General  to  advise 
on  the  meaning  of  existing  wiretapping  law, 
there  would  be  less  chance  of  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government  acting  as  both  Judge 
and  executioner  of  the  law. 

Since  he  was  venturing  on  completely  new 
ground  when  he  first  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  "lawyer"  for  Congress, 
Hartke  originally  thought  it  would  take  him 
at  least  two  years  before  he  could  get  any 
real  movement  out  of  the  Senate  In  sup- 
port of  his  idea.  But  Just  about  a  week  after 
the  Senator  had  first  broached  his  proposi- 
tion, the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case  forced 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ask  an  out- 
side lawVr,  Bruce  Bromley,  to  defend  Its 
right  to  deny  the  chosen  representative  of 
Harlem  his  seat.  Hartke  thinks  this  is  ade- 
quate proof  that  Congress  needs  its  own 
Legislative  Attorney  General. 

Beyond  the  particularity  of  Hartke's  latest 
proposal  there  lies  the  historic  generality  he 
is  seeking  to  revive:  He  wants  Congress  to 
assert  its  right  to  be  considered  an  inde- 
pendent and  coordinate  arm  of  Government. 

In  short,  he  wants  to  go  back  to  the  brave 
days  when  a  Henry  Clay  and  a  Daniel  Web- 
ster could  tell  the  man  in  the  White  House 
to  stick  to  his  knitting  as  the  executive,  not 
the  legislator  or  Judge,  of  the  laws. 


RECESSION  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read  an  article  published  in  the  lat- 
est edition  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, dated  April  10,  1967.  It  is  entitled 
"Recession? — What  Latest  Facts  Show." 
Tlie  facts,  to  my  mind,  make  one  thing 
very  clear:  Something  must  be  done  im- 
mediately to  stimulate  the  economy  be- 
fore the  "lull"  or  the  "pause"  or  "the 
slowing,"  or  whatever  other  terminology 
may  be  used,  to  express  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  becomes  something  no 


one  wants — a  full-blown  recession.  I  am 
not  talking  scared  about  recession,  but  I 
most  certainly  am  talking  with  a  lot  of 
concern.  What  we  need  is  recession  in- 
surance. Concern  for  business,  concern 
for  the  consumer,  concern  for  the  wage 
earner,  concern  for  those  whose  present 
economic  lot  cannot  stand  even  the 
smallest  diminution:  concern  for  the 
total  economy  and  what  a  weakening  in 
its  posture  could  mean. 

Economists,  and  those  who  necessarily 
deal  with  the  economy,  use  and  rely  on 
"indicators."  The  present  indicators,  to 
my  mind,  are  marvels  of  clarity  and 
worthy  of  consideration. 

What  are  the  indicators  saying  now, 
Mr.  President?  They  are  saying  that  the 
trend  is  definitely  downward.  I  speak 
here  specifically  of  automobile  dealers 
whose  sales  are  off  25  percent  from  this 
time  last  year.  Housing  still  remains  ex- 
tremely low  and  as  Chairman  Martin  of 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said,  the 
restoration  of  the  tax  credit  will  not  help 
and  may  hurt  the  housing  industry  by 
permitting  easier  access  to  funds  to  be 
drawn  again  from  mortgage  sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  a  recitation  of 
the  indicators  will  be  more  effective  than 
any  rhetoric  they  may  evoke. 

First.  Output  of  industry  down  1.9 
percent  from  the  1966-67  high. 

Second.  Coiixiration  profits.  un- 
changed. 

Third.  Capital  spending  down  13.9 
percent  from  1966-67  high. 

Fourth.  Retail  sales  down  1.7  percent 
from  the  1966-67  high. 

Fifth.  Homebuilding  down  33.2  per- 
cent from  the  1966-67  high. 

Sixth.  Auto  sales  down  24.6  percent 
from  the  1966-67  high. 

Seventh.  Hours  worked  down  2.9  per- 
cent from  1966-67  high. 

Eighth.  New  orders  down  12.2  percent 
from  the  1966-67  high. 

Ninth.  Business  inventories,  as  a 
change  in  rate  of  increase,  down  $9.1 
billion  from  the  1966-67  high. 

Tenth.  Consumer  debt  down  $4.4  bil- 
lion in  rate  of  increase  from  1966-67 
high. 

Eleventh.  Raw-material  prices  dowTi 
14.8  percent  from  the  1966-67  high  using 
1957-59  as  100. 
Twelfth.  Total  spending  unchanged. 
Mr.  President,  these  certainly  are  not 
indicators  of  economic  growth.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  stimulate  econ- 
omy and  it  must  be  done  now  before 
the  situation  has  a  chance  to  worsen. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
effective  and  immediate  way  for  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  the  economy  would 
be  to  couple  excise  taxes  in  automobiles 
and  communications  to  the  tax  invest- 
ment. These  tax  breaks  to  the  consumer 
and,  I  might  add,  to  the  producer  of 
these  consumer  items,  should  be  given  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  They  should  be 
given  to  lower  cost  and  they  should  be 
given  in  order  to  treat  the  consumer  as 
fairly  as  we  treat  business  in  restoring 
the  tax  credits.  They  are  a  form  of 
recession  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  gave  a  floor  speech 
yesterday  in  which  I  treated  these  eco- 
nomic problems  at  some  length.  In  my 
remarks  I  stated  the  fact  that  every  tax 
cut  in   recent  history   has   resulted   in 
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greater  revenues  to  the  Treasury.  In 
light  of  this  economic-historical  fact  I 
should  think  the  Treasury  would  be  anx- 
ious to  see  these  tax  reductions  effected. 

The  time  is  now.  For  the  sake  of  the 
economy,  I  propose  a  cut  in  auto  taxes. 
For  the  sake  of  the  economy,  I  propose  a 
cut  in  communications  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A    Recession?— Wh.\t    Latest    Facts    Show 


(Maybe  this  Isn't  "recession"  offlclaUy.  But 
in  some  key  lines  It  looks  and  feels  like  one 
m  everything  but  the  name.  Reading  of 
current  business  Indicators  show  why.  Yet 
It  is  one  of  the  strangest  slowdowns  the  VS. 
has  ever  known.) 

Look  at  the  official  figures  that  point  to 
trends,  and  It  seenrLS  clear  that  this  country 
now  Is  In  a  recession— the  first  in  six  years. 
"Recession,"  however,  Is  being  treated  as 
a  forbidden  word.  What's  happening  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "lull,"  or  a  "pause,"  or  a  "slow- 
ing," or  even  "receding." 

Yet  the  home-buUding  Industry,  of  Im- 
mense Unportance  to  much  of  business,  has 
been  In  a  real  depression  from  which  it  Is 
recovering  only  slowly.  The  auto  Industry, 
also  of  major  importance  to  business,  finds 
sales  down  nearly  25  per  cent  and  can  hardly 
be  described  as  in  anything  but  a  recession. 
RetaU  trade  Is  sagging  generally.  People 
are  cautious  about  buying.  Output  of  in- 
dustry Is  off  moderately.  Businessmen  have 
made  substantial  cuts  in  the  Investment 
they  are  making  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  in  inventories. 

New  orders,  as  a  result,  are  down  sub- 
stantially. There  have  been  some  layoffs 
in  particular  Industries.  Average  hours  of 
work  per  week  In  factories  have  dropped. 
The  White  House  view.  The  President's 
advisers,  however,  say  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  "recession"  unless  the 
nation's  over-all  level  of  spending— known 
as  the  gross  national  product— has  been  lower 
for  two  consecutive  quarters.  Nobody  will 
he  able  to  say  whether  this  situation  exists 
until  after  July.  This  figure,  in  terms  of 
constant  prices,  waa  about  unchanged  in 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 

Commentators  generally  wait  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research— a 
nonprofit  organization— to  give  a  pronounce- 
ment on  whether  "recession"  is  under  way 
or  not.  This  pronouncement  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

If  the  present  situation  Is  a  reces.Mon,  there 

are  some  points  about  it  that  are  unusual. 

For   one    thing,    the   setback    in    business 

la  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  war— a  very 

unusual  situation. 

Then,  too,  the  stock  market  of  late  has 
been  strong— not  sharply  declining,  as  is 
usual  in  a  recession— indicating  people  with 
money  are  betting  that  business  is  not 
headed  for  any  prolonged  decline. 

On  top  of  that,  there  have  been  few 
large-scale  layoffs  of  workers.  Employment 
is  holding  up  well  and  unemployment  is  not 
rising  to  any  large  degree,  although  there  is 
much  less  overtime  and  some  shorter  work- 
weeks. 

Looking  at  causes.  Then  what  has  hap- 
pened to  produce  this  pause,  or  lull,  or  slow- 
ing, if  it  Is  not  a  recession? 

The  big  thing  was  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  managing  the  nation's  money, 
once  again  proved  it  has  the  power  to  bring 
an  expansion  to  a  halt  by  cutting  down  on— 
or  limiting  the  expansion  of— the  money 
supply,  and  by  permitting  Interest  rates  to 
rise   ^arply. 

Residential  buUding  waa  hit  on  the  heaa, 
as   though   by  a  club,   through   this  poUcy 


of  tight  and  expensive  money.  Autos  were 
hurt.  Installment  selling  on  very  liberal 
terms  was  discouraged. 

Money  policy  probably  was  the  chief  cauae 
of  today's  setback. 

On  top  of  that,  the  White  House  Induced 
Congress  to  suspend  the  credit  against  taxes 
allowed  to  businessmen  for  new  Investment. 
This  action  discouraged  many  industries 
from  pushing  ahead  as  rapidly  as  orlginal'y 
planned  with  their  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion programs. 

Then  there  was  talk  of  a  tax  Increase  to 
affect  individual  and  corporate  Incomes. 
And,  in  the  case  of  autos,  there  were  the 
campaigns  about  auto  safety  and  front-page 
emphasis  on  call -backs  of  cars  for  minor 
defects,  call-backs  like  those  that  had  been 
carried  out  without  fanfare  in  years  past. 
It  all  added  up  to  trouble. 
The  official  unwillingness  to  call  the  pres- 
ent setback  a  recession  Is  traced  to  a  number 
of  origins.  ^   , 

The  President  and  his  advisers  obviously 
do  not  care  to  admit  that  any  of  their  poli- 
cies had  misfired  and  that  maybe  the  "new 
economics"  cannot  guarantee  against  reces- 
sion. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  in- 
clined to  draw  more  political  fire  by  con- 
fessing that  its  policies,  now  as  In  the  past. 
can  produce  a  recession. 

So  now  the  emphasis  of  policy  all  along 
the  line  is  on  changing  signals.  Government, 
with  its  vast  power,  Is  moving  to  stimulate 
business. 

Tax  hike?  Probably  not.  A  tax  Increase 
for  individuals  and  corporations  seems  dead, 
although  officials  still  speak  of  Its  need. 
Congress  has  the  whole  idea  in  a  deep  freeze. 
The  investment  credit  against  taxes,  de- 
signed to  encourage  expanded  activity  by 
business,  is  being  restored. 

Spending  programs  of  Government,  which 
had    been    held    back,    are    being    increased 

again.  ,, 

Government  is  making  more  money  avail- 
able for  the  mortgage  market,  so  that  home 
building  can  be  financed. 

Money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  been  eased,  and  Interest  rates 
have  declined.  The  supply  of  money  has 
been  increased  to  assure  against  severe  tight- 

ness 

Tliese  policies.  In  ttirn,  are  credited  with 
Influencing  Investment  markets.  The  re- 
cent rise  in  the  stock  market  is  regarded  as 
reHecting  the  confidence  of  Investors  that 
easier  and  cheaper  money,  together  with 
changes  In  the  tax  outlook,  will  bring  a  re- 
vival of  expansion  In  business  generally. 

Pent-up  demand.  The  building  industry 
even  now  shows  some  signs  of  revival  since 
there  Is  a  liu-ger  supply  of  mortgage  money 
at  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  Interest.  A  boom 
In  residential  building  Is  expected  to  reach 
Its  first  stage  later  this  year.  There  Is  agree- 
ment that  a  large  pent-up  demand  for  new 
housing  exl-sts  and  will  grow. 

Automobile  firms  have  been  through  two 
years  of  declining  sales.  Prospects  are 
strong  for  a  turn  to  the  better  with  the  1968 
model  year.  Less  excitement  Is  being  shown 
about  the  s;ifety  scare.  Installment  credit 
Is  more  readily  available. 

Hovuslng  and  autos  affect  a  wide  range  of 
other  industries  from  steel  to  household  ap- 
pliances to  textiles— in  fact,  most  lines  of 
bii.siness. 

People  are  expected  before  long  to  adopt 
more-normal  buying  habits— to  save  less 
than  the  abnormal  amount  being  saved  at 
present  and  to  spend  more  out  of  Incomes 
that  are  at  or  near  a  record.  When  that 
happens,  all  of  retaU  trade  will  benefit. 
When  retail  trade  moves  up,  new  orders  rise 
and  inventory  liquidation  slows  or  ends.  An 
important  part  of  the  present  "recession'  or 
"adjustment"  or  "lull"  Is  related  to  a  cut- 
back Ui  forward  buying  as  business  uses  up 
stocks  on  hand. 
The  result  Is  that  most  observers  now  are 


predicting  that  later  this  year  trends  again 
will  be  moving  upward  into  what  they  hope 
will  be  a  period  of  active  and  sustained  rise. 

War  and  the  dollar.  Yet  on  the  horizon 
there  are  two  uncerUlntles  that  will  remain: 

One  is  the  possibility  that  war  might  end 
suddenly,  raising  questions  about  the  effect 
of  cuts  in  arms  spending.  Plans  are  being 
sha'ped  in  Government  to  counter  that  situa- 
tion If  it  develops. 

The  second  problem  Is  that  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  The  dollar  remains  vulnerable  to 
assault  from  abroad.  This  vulnerable  posl- 
tlon  is  increased  by  the  near  certainty  that 
there  will  be  a  huge  deficit  in  the  1968  budget 
of  the  Government— one  of  15  billion  dollars 
or  even  more.  Again,  plans  are  laid  to  meet 
that  problem  If  it  should  arise. 

So  this  is  a  situation  in  what  may  become 
known  as  the  strangest  recession  on  record. 


Some  Measihies  of  the  Downtrend  in 
Business 

Output  of  Industry  (1957-59  =  100):  1966- 
67  high,  159.0;   latest,  155.9.     Down  1.9'-,. 

Corporation  profits  (annual  rates,  earnings 
after  taxes)  :  1966-67  high,  948.2  billion;  lat- 
est, $48.2   billion.     Unchanged. 

Capital  spending  (monthly  orders  for  new 
plant  and  equipment)  :  1966-67  high,  $6.28 
billion:    latest,   $5.41   billion.     Down   13.9':. 

Retail  sales  (monthly  rates) :  1966-67  high, 
$25.7    billion;    latest,    $25  3    billion.      Down 

1  T'-  ■ 

Hours  worked  (average  In  factories)  :  1966- 
67  high,  41.5;  latest,  40.3.    Down  2.9'r. 

Consumer  debt  (change  In  rate  of  in- 
crease) :  1966-67  high,  $7.79  billion;  latest, 
$3  36   billion.     Down   $4.4   blUlon. 

Home  building  (permits  for  private  houses, 
1957-59=100):  1966-67  high,  111.9;  latest. 
74  7.     Down  33.2%. 

New  orders  (durable  goods)  :  1966-67  high, 
$25.3    billion;     latest,    $22.3    blUlon.      Down 

^^Raw-material  prices  (1957-59  =  100):  1966- 
67  high,  123  5;  latest,  105.2.     Down  14  8^. 

Auto  sales  (annual  rates):  1966-67  high, 
9  3  million;  latest,  7  million.    Down  24  e^c . 

Business  inventories  (change  In  rate  of  in- 
crease) :  1966-67  high,  $20.5  billion;  latest, 
$11  4  billion.    Down  $9.1  billion. 

Total  spending  In  US.  (Kross  national 
product,  annual  rates)  :  1966-67  high,  $759  3 
billion;  latest,  $599.3  billion.    Unchanged. 

Source:   U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll.  ... 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.     „„     ,,,,,L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Mtn- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  M"",  ^/f'' 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unw- 
ished business.  ^^T,r,     The 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clkrr. 
Calendar  No.  80.  H.R.  6950.  to  restore  the 
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investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
it."^  consideration. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ot  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wliat  is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  discuss  in  greater  detail  the 
overall  issue  that  we  have  before  us  later. 
I  do  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
subject  of  providing  either  public  funds 
or  a  tax  arrangement  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  finance  presidential  campaigns 
and  thereby  reduce  undue  influence  and 
special  privilege  that  is  potential  in  gov- 
ernment has  been  considered  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  At  long  last  we  have 
something  on  the  statute  books  under- 
taking to  provide  a  method  by  which 
presidential  campaigns  can  be  financed 
for  two  major  parties  in  a  way  that 
neither  party's  candidate  need  become 
subject  to  undue  pressure,  undue  influ- 
ence, or  have  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  cor- 
poration presidents  or  others  to  find 
money  to  finance  his  campaign. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
LWMS]  that  this  was  not  a  good  proposal 
and  that  we  should  continue  the  present 
campaign  financing  method,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  involves  all  sorts  of  im- 
proper activities  and  all  sorts  of  activities 
that  sow  the  seeds  of  undue  influence 
and  all  sorts  of  improper  activity  in  gov- 
ernment. 

We  all  hear  talk  about  someone  receiv- 
ing a  $2,500  campaign  contribution,  and 
later  getting  something  in  return.  That 
sort  of  conversation  just  scratches  the 
surface  of  the  overall  problem.  May  I 
say  that,  in  my  judgment,  when  people 
talk  about  or  suggest  that  there  is  bribery 
of  someone  in  government,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
government,  he  is  really  not  discussing 
where  the  most  improper  influence  in 
government  comes  from.  Most  of  it 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  candidates 
seeking  money  from  per.sons  of  wealth  to 
finance  presidential  campaigns.  The  ex- 
penditures of  that  race  for  the  two  major 
parties  amount  to  as  much  money,  in 
my  judgment,  as  the  entire  expenditures 
for  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  put  together. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  taxed  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  with  wishing  to 
continue  the  miquitous  conditions  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  de- 
scribed. I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
law  of  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  the  author,  and  which 
the  pending  amendment  seeks  to  repeal, 
in  no  sense  and  in  no  way  puts  an  end 
w  the  situation  which  the  Senator  has 


de.^cribcd.  Indeed,  it  makes  it  worse 
by  commingling  pubUc  fimds  with  pri- 
vate funds,  from  whatever  source  or 
however  questionable.  It  makes  identi- 
fication and  segregation  of  those  funds, 
and  publicity  with  respect  thereto,  al- 
most impossible:  and  it  has  the  further 
basic  fault  of  making  public  funds  avail- 
able only  to  two  men  who  are  seek- 
in.!4  the  presidency,  while  denying  public 
funds  to  others,  and  thereby  leaving 
them  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
situation  which  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed. 

Further,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
law  whicJi  would  be  repealed  by  the 
pending  amendment  in  no  way  cures  the 
situation  of  which  the  able  Senator  com- 
plain,'s.  but  instead  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  am  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Senr^tor  that  the  measure  for  which  I  am 
.'i.^eaking  does  exactly  the  opposite,  per- 
haps the  Senator  might  be  persuaded  to 
change  his  view  of  the  matter.  In  any 
event,  that  is  what  I  hope  to  accomplish. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
started  out  with  the  theory  that  by  pro- 
viding adequate  financing  for  both  major 
party  candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  either  of  those  candidates 
having  to  seek  or  accept  any  private  con- 
tribution which  might  in  any  wise  tend 
to  prejudice  or  even  cast  the  suggestion 
of  prejudice  upon  the  activities  and  con- 
duct of  such  candidate,  should  he  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Candidates  would  not  be  placed  in  a  ix)si- 
tion  where  they  would  be  required  to  ac- 
cept private  campaign  contributions. 
They  would  have  adequate  funds  avail- 
able to  them  to  make  their  campaigns 
without  accepting  private  contributions, 
and  if  they  wanted  to  accept  any.  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  be  very  circum- 
spect about  what  they  did  accept. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. I  ask  that  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  go  forward  for  a  moment  or  two. 

The  genesis  of  this  proposal,  which  led 
to  its  being  offered  as  an  amendment  and 
ultimately  enacted,  was  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  then  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas,  suggested  that  the 
measure  under  consideration  be  amended 
to  prohibit  either  the  solicitation  or  the 
acceptance  of  private  contributions  by 
anyone  in  connection  with  the  two  major 
party  campaigns. 

At  that  time  I  felt  that  it  might  not 
be  wise  to  accept  the  amendment,  be- 
cau.'^e  while  that  result  would  perhaps 
be  desirable — and  I  believe  it  would  be 
de.sirable — the  amendment  might  preju- 
dice the  possibility  of  enacting  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  honest  financing  and 
strict  accounting  by  both  major  parties 
with  regard  to  their  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency. 

Frankly.  Democrats  had  historically 
felt  that  Republicans  had  about  three 
times  as  much  private  contribution 
money  available  to  them  as  the  Demo- 
crats. I  personally  felt  that  to  deny  the 
Rejjublican  Party  the  advantage  that  it 
had  with  regard  to  private  contributions 
might  make  it  vei-y  difficult  to  attract 


Re(;ublican  support  for  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  measure  to  provide  better 
and  cleaner  government,  favorably  af- 
fecting both  major  parties  and  their 
candidates. 

Unfortunately,  it  happened  that  only 
one  Republican  vote  was  attracted,  any- 
way— although  I  must  say  that  if  I  could 
have  only  one,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  flattered  than  by  the  identity  of 
that  one.  who  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing Republicans  of  this  Nation. 

In  that  situation.  I  felt  it  would  be 
well  to  go  along  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
that  we  amend  the  proposal  to  prohibit 
any  private  contributions  from  either 
being  solicited  or  accepted.  A  candidate 
would  have  to  choose  whether  he  wanted 
to  avail  himself  of  the  money  available — 
approximately  S30  million—as  a  candi- 
date of  that  party,  to  make  his  approach 
to  the  American  people,  or  whether  he 
wanted  to  go  the  private  contribution 
route.  In  the  event  he  chose  to  avail 
himself  of  the  funds  available,  then  he 
would  have  to  account  for  every  cent 
used,  and  both  his  party  and  the  oppos- 
ing party  would  know  exactly  how  much 
had  been  devoted  to  that  purpose  and 
how  it  had  been  spent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  will  agree,  will  he  not.  that 
under  the  existing  law  or  even  the  modi- 
fied proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, we  would  do  nothing  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  of  the  primary  elections, 
where  a  lot  of  the  money  is  spent  for  a 
man  to  obtain  the  nomination? 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  incumbent  does  not  usually  face  a 
primary  fight,  and  therefore  does  not 
need  this  extra  money:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  candidates  of  the  party  which  is 
out  usually  do. 

As  I  understand  it,  however,  even  the 
modified  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  nothing  whatever  to  elim- 
inate the  danger  of  the  practices  he  has 
described  as  related  to  primaries.  Pri- 
maries are  just  as  important  as  is  the 
general  election,  and  in  some  areas  of 
our  country  the  primaries  are  more 
important  than  the  general  election, 
because  that  is  where  the  election  is 
really  decided. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  where  about  one-half 
of  the  election  money  that  is  involved 
every  fourth  year  in  the  nationwide 
campaign  is  spent.  At  least  half  of  it 
is  spent  in  the  presidential  election. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Some  might  contend  that  preferential 
primaries  have  much  to  do  with  the 
identity  of  the  person  who  wins  the 
nomination.  That  could  be  true.  It 
may  well  be  that  if  the  procedtu-e  that 
is  suggested  here  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dency from  the  prersure  of  undue  in- 
fluence in  the  general  election  were  to 
prove  successful,  it  should  be  extended  to 
the  primaries.  But  after  70  years  of  in- 
action along  this  line,  it  would  certainly 
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seem  to  be  better  that  we  proceed  to 
acquire  from  experience  a  way  of  financ- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  that 
would  be  above  improper  influence,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  apply  the  suggestion 
to  ways  in  which  the  presidential  pri- 
maries could  be  financed. 

All  one  can  say  for  any  good  bill  is 
that  it  is  a  good  bill  as  far  as  it  Roes. 
It  is  my  best  understanding  that  even 
the  supgestion  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  sponsored  would  not  have  done 
any  good  with  regard  to  primary  cam- 
paigns, anyway.  His  own  bill  related 
only  to  the  general  election. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  my  bill,  which  much  to  my 
regret  was  rejected  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  Identical  to  the  proposal 
originally  made  by  President  Johnson 
when  he  recommended  a  $100  allowance. 
As  President  Johnson  originally  recom- 
mended my  bill  would  have  referred  to 
nominees  for  primary  or  general  elec- 
tions. ,,       TI  „oi 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  find  that  he  Is  in  error.  His  bi  1 
was  not  Identical  to  the  proposal  which 
the  President  made. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  modifiea 
the  President's  suggestion  so  that  it 
would  meet  the  Senator's  own  thinking 
and  views.  That  modification  made  it 
somewhat  different  from  the  President's 
recommendation.  However,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
parallel  to  the  recommendation  of  the 

President.  , 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
was  offered  In  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  was  rejected.  Not  only  was 
it  rejected,  but  also  It  was  rejected  after 
support  for  the  President's  own  recom- 
mendation had  been  withdrawn.  The 
bill  was  Identical  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Senator  suggested  and  what  I  voted  on, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
with  some  modification  to  fit  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
recommendation  of  the  President  was 
also  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  so, 
but  my  recollection  is  somewhat  different 
with  respect  to  the  presidential  election. 
Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore  1,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams],  and  others  have 
exerted  considerable  energy  telling  all 
that  is  bad  about  the  tax  checkoff  method 
of  financing  presidential  elections.  For- 
tunately, not  everyone  shares  their  dis- 
mal outlook. 

Many  notable  people,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  applaud 
the  new  method  of  combating  political 
corruption.  I  would  like  to  identify  some 
of  them  and  collect  their  thoughts  at 
this  point  In  the  debate. 

When  he  signed  the  tax  checkoff  act 
Into  law,  the  President  stated: 

An  Important  addition  to  this  act  breaks 
new  ground  In  the  financing  of  presidential 
election  campaigns.  •  •  • 
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The  approach  adopted  by  this  act  allows 
the  individual  taxpayer— voluntarily— to 
have  $1  of  his  tax  payment  placed  Into  a 
presidential  campaign  election  fund.  •  *  * 

Presidential  candidates  will  no  longer  have 
to  rely  on  special  interest  groups  and  the 
rich  to  meet  the  heavy  financial  burden  of 
a  campaign. 

Instead,  they  will  rely  on  all  Americans 
from  every  walk  of  life— the  Ideal  way  In  a 
free  rountrv. 

And  thus  our  deeply  rooted  system  of  free 
elective  government  will  beneflt. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
was  equally  impressed.  In  summarizing 
the  accomplishments  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, he  remarked: 

For  the  first  time,  we  passed  legislation 
that  will  provide  for  the  financing  of  presi- 
dential campaigns  from  voluntary  tax  rev- 
enues Tills  revolutionary  plan  permits  the 
individual  taxpayer  to  divert  »1  of  his  annual 
tax  payment  toward  the  financing  of  the  next 
presidential  election. 

It  Is  a  totally  new  proposal,  and  it  is  a 
useful  one.  The  average  man  and  woman  in 
this  country  is  too  often  cut  off  from  the  elec- 
toral process.  We  must  begin  to  encourage 
the  small  contributor  to  take  an  actl\e  in- 
terest in  the  party  of  his  choice.  Frr  too 
long  our  political  parties  have  relied  on  large 
contributions  by  the  "fat  cats."  This  bill 
will  help  to  change  that  trend,  and  let  me 
say — I  welcome  it. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  well-known 
economist  and  former  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia has  urged  public  financing  for  the 
election  campaigns  of  public  officials  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  commented  as  follows  on  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act : 

That  is  an  excellent  statement  •  •  •.  We 
shouldn't  elect  people  with  quite  so  many 
debts  of  the  wrong  kind. 


Adm  H.  G.  Rlckover— the  Navy's 
"atomic  admiral"— recently  spoke  highly 
of  this  method  of  financing  presidential 
elections  and  pleaded  for  its  extension 
to  congressional  elections  as  well.  When 
he  received  the  Franklin  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  in  January,  he  com- 
mented on  the  principles  which  guided 
our  Pounding  Fathers  in  their  efforts  to 
Umlt  power  so  men  could  be  free.  He 
stated : 

The  first  principle  (that  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  the  people)  place*  public  oBlcials 
in  the  relation  of  agent  to  principal,  thus 
making  them  accountable  to  the  electorate. 
To  make  this  principle  fully  effective,  we 
must  take  steps  to  eliminate  campaign  costs 
as  a  factor  in  choosing  candidates  and  elect- 
ing men  to  public  office.  I  hope  everyone 
will  take  advantage  of  the  recent  law  which 
permits  taxpayers  to  assign  one  dollar  of 
their  taxes  to  a  fund  for  presidential  cam- 
paign expenses. 

This  novel  and  imaginative  method  of 
socializing  the  cost  of  election  campaigns 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  congressional 
elections  as  well.  This  would  give  us  a  wider 
choice  of  candidates.  Those  elected  would 
not  be  beholden  to  any  man  or  group  for 
campaign  contributions.  I  have  never  met 
a  legislator  who  did  not  resent  such  obliga- 
tions- who  would  not  have  preferred  to 
be  accountable  solely  to  the  people  who 
elected  him.  By  freeing  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives, legislation  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple for  protection  against  injurious  tech- 
nologies and  for  preserving  our  heritage 
would  have  easier  passage. 

Prof    Jasper  B.  Shannon,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Nebraska,  wrote  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  praising 
the  new  act,  as  follows: 

I  am  verv  much  interested  In  the  campaign 
finance  legislation  passed  In  this  last  session 
of  Congress  I  am  naturally  very  much  in 
favor  of  It  as  I  suggested  a  similar  plan  yeirs 
ago  as  a  member  of  a  Subcommittee  of  a 
Parties  Committee  of  the  American  Politic;.! 
Science  Association  and  also  in  my  book, 
A/on.-j/       and       Politics       (1959),       Random 

House.  •  •  • 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  sponsoring 
what":  believe  to  be  a  very  progressive  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  spoke 
admiringly  of  the  plan  In  a  speech  before 
the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  In 
New  York  last  fall.  These  are  excerpts 
from  his  remarks : 

In  the  midst  of  the  legislative  pulling  and 
hauling,  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  came 
forward  with  his  proposal  for  a  tax-supported 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund.  He  ultimately 
offered  it  as  an  amendment  which  we  call  a 
"rider"  to  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act- 
the  form  in  which  it  was  approved. 

Therefore,  it  fell  to  the  Treasury  to  testify 
in  the  hearings  on  his  proposal.  We  were 
forced  to  take  a  look  at  precisely  what  he 
was  suggesting. 

The  resources  of  the  Treastiry  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  plan.  We  called  in  a  dis- 
tinguished consultant  in  the  field.  We 
analyzed  it  in  terms  of  our  own  earlier 
researches  on  political  financing  as  well  as 
outside  studies  in  the  area. 

The  longer  we  looked  at  the  proposal, 
the  more  intrigued  we  were.  Ultimately  we 
became  convinced  that  the  plan  constituted 
a  major  breakthrough  in  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns.   •    •    • 

there  are  many  strong  arguments  in 
favor 'of  this  new  procedure— strong  enough 
arguments  to  Induce  the  Congress  to  pass 
and  the  President  to  sign  the  legisla- 
tion   *   •   • 

I  would  like  to  stress  one  which  may  well 
be  the  strongest  single  argument  in  support 
of  the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund. 

My  personal  experience  and  observation 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is,  at  any  giveii 
time  a  relatively  fixed  and  finite  supply  of 
campaign  funds.  •  •  •  To  use  an  econo- 
mists' term,  the  supply  is  inelastic 

If  you  accept  my  hypothesis— which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  valid  one— and  if  you  also  consider 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  campaigning  is  rising  steadily,  then  you 
will  agree  that  we  must  provide  some  relief 
for  the  pressure  on  the  limited  supply  of 
campaign  funds.  ,^.„n.i 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  accomplishes.  In  tbe 
process,  I  believe  it  will  alleviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  financing  State,  local,  and  Con- 
gressional elections.  I  think  this  process 
^11  also  make  It  easier  for  third  parties  to 
raise  campaign  funds. 

Candidates  will  find.  I  believe,  once  they 
are  freed  of  the  competition  from  Prea- 
dentlal  fund  raising,  that  they  can  be  mucS 
more  discriminating  in  the  monies  tiey 
accept.  Thus,  although  this  legislation  wa^ 
designed  to  improve  Presidential  campaign 
financing  by  making  it  more  of  a  P"" 
responsibility,  it  will  In  fact  Provide  far 
reaching  benefit*  to  our  political  processes 
at  other  levels. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  is  the 
first  successful  major  attack  on  the  proo- 
lem  of  political  financing  since  the  Hatcn 
Act  of  1939,  and.  before  that,  the  Corrupt 
practices  Act  of  1925.  ,„     both 

Although  responsible  people  1"  J^;° 
parties  have  recognized  for  years  that  w 
question  of  political  financing  was  beconung 
more  acute  and  was  exposing  our  democrauc 
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processes  to  suspicion  and  cynical  charges 
of  undue  Influence,  we  as  a  nation  have 
been  unable  to  come  forward  with  a  viable 
solution  that  would  pass  the  Congress. 

The  Treasury  participated  in  the  1962 
examination  of  the  whole  area  of  political 
finance  carried  on  by  the  distinguished  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs,  which  was 
chaired  by  Alexander  Heard,  the  Chancellor 
of  Vanderbllt  University.  We  have  many 
excellent  proposals  on  the  shelves  of  our 
library.  But  no  prosposed  solution  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  except  this  one. 

I  feel  confident  that,  when  all  the  evidence 
Is  in,  this  solution  will  stand  on  its  merits. 

The  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House, 
found  something  good  in  the  tax  check- 
off plan.  He  played  a  most  significant 
role  In  the  enactment  of  this  plan  by 
persuading  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  approve  this  new  dimension  in  cam- 
paign financing.  During  debate  on  the 
conference  report,  which  included  the 
new  plan,  he  stated: 

This  is  a  provision  about  which  I  was 
originally  somewhat  apprehensive.  The 
more  I  listened  to  it,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  something  needed  to  be 
done.   •    •    • 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
many  proposed  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  finance  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns, I  have  concluded  that  this  provision 
Is  at  least  a  good  starting  point.  I  cannot 
assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that  this, 
in  all  respects,  is  the  final  solution  to  the 
problems  of  funding  a  presidential  election 
campaign.  However.  I  believe  it.  at  the  least, 
Is  a  good  beginning  and  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  start  now.  •    *    • 

But  what  is  wrong  with  it?  What  is  wrong 
with  the  effort  here  being  made  to  induce 
70  million  people  over  a  4-year  perlo<:  to 
provide  $70  million  so  that  7.000  or  70,000 
or  whatever  the  number  would  be,  would 
not  have  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
money? 

Is  it  wrong  to  create  a  circumstance  where- 
in every  voter  in  the  United  States,  if  he 
wants  to,  can  of  his  own  volition  make  avail- 
able $1  a  year  or  $4  every  4  years,  not  to  help 
his  political  party  necessarily  but  to  go  into 
a  fimd  which  will  be  divided  between  the 
two  major  political  parties? 

Why,  we  even  saw  fit  to  make  provision  for 
some  of  it  to  go  to  a  third  party  under  the 
circumstances  involved  in  the  conference 
report. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  But 
I  do  see  something  wrong  with  not  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  impression  that 
exists  on  the  part  of  many  people,  the  im- 
pression that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  minimize  the  possibility — I  am  not  saying 
it  exists;  they  are  thinking  it  exists — of  peo- 
ple having  a  greater  influence  than  they 
ought  to  have  because  of  the  size  of  their 
contributions. 

Martin  Lobel,  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  in  a 
thoughtful  law  review  of  the  problems  of 
campaign  contributions,  pointed  out  sev- 
eral advantages  of  this  type  of  campaign 
financing  in  the  Minnesota  Law  Review 
of  November  1966.    He  wrote  : 

The  use  of  these  funds,  however,  would 
be  restricted  to  reimbursing  presidential  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Of  all  bills  thus  far 
proposed,  this  one  seems  closest  to  achiev- 
ing the  desired  goals  of  encouraging  com- 
petent candidates  to  run  and  eliminating 
"corrupt"  influences.  It  would  greatly  im- 
prove campaign  planning  because  a  presi- 
dential candidate  would  know  that  he  could 
count  on  receiving   at    least   a   predictable 


minimum  of  campaign  funds  and  thus  would 
not  continually  have  to  change  his  plans  as 
the  flow  of  funds  varied.  It  might  even  im- 
prove the  quality  of  national  party  leaders 
by  attracting  more  altruistic  individuals, 
since  party  fund  raising  duties  would  not  be 
as  onerous,  and  patronage,  as  a  motive  for 
seeking  party  positions,  would  decline  in 
importance. 

Hon.  Tkruston  B.  Morton,  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
found  reason  to  support  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  the  difficulty  of  running 
a  political  party  with  no  regular  source 
of  funds.  In  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  last  summer,  when 
several  proposals  to  solve  campaign  con- 
tribution apathy  were  explored,  he  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  impact 
tlie  plan  could  have  on  off-year  elections. 
He  saw  the  advantage  of  not  having  to 
pay  off  large  deficits  remaining  after  a 
presidential  election,  when  contributions 
could  be  more  beneficially  used  for  con- 
gressional campaigns.    He  said : 

I  at  first  was  not  very  much  impressed  with 
the  Chairman's  proposal,  but,  after  studying 
It  and  after  hearing  his  Ftatement  this  morn- 
ing, I  think  it  certainly  deserves  the  study 
of  this  committee,  as  well  as  these  others. 

And  the  Senator  voted  for  the  bill. 

Most  recently,  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  the  12th  District  of  Texas, 
the  Honorable  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
wrote  of  his  experiences  with  campaign 
financing  in  the  April  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  man  who 
would  not  compromise  his  conscience  by 
making  "commitments  for  contribu- 
tions.'' As  a  result  of  his  forthrightness, 
he  was  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
make  a  race  for  the  Senate  which  he 
considered  a  few  years  ago.  Tliis  is  a 
man  who  knows,  and  he  writes  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  tax  checkoff  plan  is 
"worth  a  try." 

As  far  back  as  60  years  ago,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  recognized  the  need 
for  the  public  financing  of  election  cam- 
paigns. In  his  seventh  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  December  of  1907  he 
stated : 

The  need  for  collecting  large  campaign 
funds  would  vamsh  if  Congress  provided  an 
appropriation  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
expenses  of  each  of  the  great  national  parties, 
an  appropriation  ample  enough  to  meet  the 
necessity  for  thorough  organization  and 
machinery,  which  requires  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Then  the  stipulation  should 
be  made  that  no  party  receiving  campaign 
f vinds  from  the  Treasury  should  accept  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  from  any  individual 
subscriber  or  donor;  and  the  necessary  pub- 
licity for  receipts  and  expenditures  could 
without  difficulty  be  provided. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  in 
favor  of  this  type  of  proposal  60  years 
ago. 

In  1936.  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures  of 
Presidential,  Vice-Presidential  and  Sen- 
atorial Candidates,  published  a  report 
which  recommended  the  following 
amendments  to  remedy  defects  in  the 
Federal  Cornjpt  Practices  Act  and  read 
in  part: 

It  was  suggested  that  private  contributions 
to  political  campaigns  be  prohibited  entirely 
and  that  instead  all  election  expenses  shotild 


be  defrayed  from  public  funds.  Application 
of  this  system  to  nonunations  of  Senator 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  would  re- 
quire action  on  the  part  of  the  several  States. 
The  same  would  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  delegates  to  national  conventions 
for  the  purpose  of  nominat.ng  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  candidates. 

Puerto  Rico  has  had  a  favorable  ex- 
perience for  several  years  with  public 
linancing  of  its  political  campaigns. 
There  have  been  no  charges  of  misuse  of 
tliese  funds,  nor  have  there  been  any  al- 
legations that  the  caliber  of  public  offi- 
cials has  suffered  because  of  this  pro- 
cedure. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr.  Moss  assumed  the 
chair.  > 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  This  matter  does  not  involve 
a  question  of  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  some  form  of  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  finance  the  cost  of  elections.  I 
iiave  long  advocated  such  a  policy.  But 
the  question  is.  Is  the  law  which  is  now  in 
effect,  the  one  we  are  proposing  to  re- 
peal, the  right  answer? 

Many  of  the  letters  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  read  from  distin- 
guished Americans  have  endorsed  the 
principle  of  devising  some  method  of  en- 
couraging and  expanding  participation 
by  the  smaller  contributors  so  that  they 
will  be  making  contributions  to  the  party 
of  their  choice. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  the  words 
"party  of  their  choice."  I  agree  fully 
with  that.  However,  it  is  interesting 
that  under  the  existing  law.  whereby  any 
American  is  allowed  to  check  off  SI  on  his 
tax  return,  he  must  contribute  50  cents 
to  the  Democratic  Party  and  an  equal 
amotmt  to  the  Republican  Party.  He 
must  contribute  equally:  he  has  no 
choice.  Also,  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  third  party.  The  Republican  Party 
was  formed  as  a  splinter  party  years  ago. 
How  it  could  have  been  organized  if  this 
provision  had  been  in  effect  I  do  not 
know. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  some  form 
of  Federal  assistance  to  finance  cam- 
paigns, but  to  provide  such  assistance  we 
must  rewrite  the  law  as  related  to  financ- 
ing campaigns  and  eliminate  the  many 
abuses. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  read  the 
letter  from  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
with  regard  to  the  difficulty  he  was  hav- 
ing in  his  campaign  for  tlie  Senate. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  proposal 
which  would  in  any  way  reduce  the  prob- 
lem of  that  man  running  for  congres- 
sional office. 

Likewise.  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  was  quoted 
as  endorsing  this  principle.  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
spect for  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
but  I  wonder  whether  the  remarks  of 
President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  60  years 
ago  were  an  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
posal today.  I  raise  that  question  be- 
cause the  income  tax  law  was  not  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  made  those  remarks.  The  in- 
come tax  law  was  not  enacted  imtll  sev- 
eral years  later.    With  as  much  respect 
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as  I  have  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  I  doubt 
that  he  looked  Into  the  future  that  far. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
perhaps  noted  from  the  quotation  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  advocating  an 
appropriation   for   defraying   campaign 
expenses  of  both  major  parties.     Inci- 
dentally,  the  amendments  which  I  re- 
quested that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMATHERsl   send  to  the  desk  yes- 
terday   to  be  made  available,  included 
the  approach  that  we  have  a  permanent 
appropriation  every  fourth  year  of  the 
amount  to  be  made  available  under  the 
checkoff   system,    so    that   both    parties 
would  know  that  this  $30  million  would 
be  available  to  them.    In  that  way  they 
could  budget  their  money,  make  plans  as 
to  how  it  might  be  spent,  and  plans  for 
carrving  out  the  campaigns.     The  Re- 
pubUcan   Party   would   know   what   the 
Democratic   Party   was   doing   with   its 
money,  and  the  Democratic  Party  would 
know   what   the   Republican  Party   was 
doing  with  its  money. 

The  Senator  indicated  that  he  favors 
the  general  principle,  speaking  in  the 
broadest  terms,  but  he  would  like  to  see 
persons  contribute  according  to  their 
choice  How  would  a  person  know  in 
January.  February.  March,  or  Septem- 
ber if  he  were  an  independent  voter  who 
wants  to  hear  what  both  candidates  have 
to  say  which  party  he  wanted  to  con- 
tribute to  until  the  debate  was  com- 
pleted'' Think  how  dissatisfied  a  person 
would  be  if  he  had  made  a  small  contri- 
bution to  one  party  and  then  heard  a 
closing  speech  of  the  man  speaking  on 
the  other  side  and  then  concluded  that 
he  was  the  better  man.  ,    ^  .     ,,, 

In  my  case  my  heart  was  touched  by  the 
closing  speech— a  10-minute  speech— 
by  HariT  Truman  when  he  was  seeking 
reelection  for  the  presidency.  It  looked 
as  if  he  had  no  chance  of  winning.  How- 
ever. I  heard  that  speech  and  I  said: 
If  he  wins.  I  do  not  think  It  could  happen 
to  a  nicer  fellow.     I  think  the  man  Is  right 
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Under  this  proposal  there  would  be 
made  available  an  amount  of  money 
equaling  the  $1.  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  votes  both  national  parties  re- 
ceive divided  by  two,  and  there  would 
then  be  subtracted  $5  million  from  both. 
That  would  be  about  $30  million  each. 
My  information  is  that  that  would  be  a 
realistic  figure  of  the  amount  that  it 
would  take  to  finance  a  good  carnpaign. 
We  Democrats  suspect  the  Republicans 
have  a  good  deal  more  money  than  that, 
and  they  may  also  suspect  that  of  us. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr    SMATHERS.     I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  the  following 
is  a  correct  statement  of  his  position. 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator,  it  was  his  position  when  we 
passed  this  measure  last  year  that  this 
was  not  necessarily  the  perfect  answer 
to  all  the  problems  of  financing  political 
campaigns.  As  I  remember,  it  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  something  had  to  be  done,  and  he 
was  primarily  interested  in  getting  some- 
thing on  the  statute  books  so  that  from 
•  that  point  thoughts  could  be  focused  on 
It,  improvements  could  be  made. 


Is  my  understanding  correct  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  as  chairmr.n  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  at  some  later 
date  within  the  near  future,  to  have  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
at  which  time  people  with  ideas  could 
be  heard?  We  could  then  determine 
whether  or  not  this  should  be  expanded 
to  cover  senatorial  and  congressional 
elections,  how  much  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  match,  if  anything,  and 
at  that  time  all  of  these  matters  could 
be  gone  into.  ^     „       »  ^ 

Is  it  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
to  have  that  type  of  hearing  and  develop 
this  matter  in  the  future? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.    That  is  what  I  would  prefer 

°Mr    SMATHERS.     When   we   offered 
his  proposals  yesterday  is  that  why  they 
were  not  offered  as  am^ "dment.s_to  the 
bill  but  as  amendments  to  the  1966  act 
so  that  the  Senator  at  that  point  could 
move  toward  hearings  and  discussions  of 
what  could  be  done?     Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator   from   Tennessee    I  Mr.   GoreI    nas 
ideas— no  doubt  he  has  ideas.    The  Sen- 
ator   from    Delaware     !Mr.    Williams) 
could  make  a  real  contribution.     How- 
ever   the  question  is  whether  we  do  It 
this  time  on  this  bill,  or  more  properly 
that  we  do  it  when  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  has 
hearings  on  this  matter.     Is  that  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  situation? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  my 
feeling  and  that  is  how  I  would  prefer 
to  proceed.  ^.         „. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  ol 
defects  in  this  proposed  campaign  fi- 
nancing which  I  think  are  utterly  er- 

^'^It  has  been  suggested  that  someone 
might  corruptly  use.  appropriate  to  his 
own  use,  or  in  some  fashion  Improperly 
use  some  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
finance  these  two  campaigns.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
to  prohibit  someone  from  improperly 
using  money  that  Is  now  privately  sub- 
scribed However,  when  the  money 
comes  from  public  funds  we  have  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  covering  anything 
that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive. 
In  my  judgment  that  law  would  apply  to 
this  situation. 

If  it  would  make  anybody  feel  better 
about  the  matter,  let  us  write  it  in  this 
statute  so  that  everybody  understands 
that  every  nickel  of  this  money  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  General  Account- 
int-  Office,  and  the  Republicans  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  the  Democrats  are 
doing  with  their  money  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  entitled  to  know  what  the  Re- 
publicans are  doing  with  their  money. 

Mr  President,  we  have  very  fine  men 
appointed  to  represent  both  sides.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  The  Democrats  named  twci  of 
the  finest  and  most  highly  regarded 
Democrats  in  America  to  sit  on  the  board 
and  to  carefully  watch  how  the  money  Is 
handled  and  to  advise. 

The  Democratic  appointees  are  James 
A  Farley  of  New  York,  former  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 


tional Committee,  and  Arthur  B  Knm 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  and 
President  of  the  United  Artists  Corps.  I 
would  be  proud  to  have  those  two  men 
serve  and  suggest  the  guidelines  and  how 
the  money  is  spent  and  report  to  the 
Democrats,  in  effect,  how  this  matter  was 
being  handled  by  the  opposition . 

The  Republicans  on  the  committee 
have  been  designated.  They  are  Fred  C 
Scrivner,  Jr.,  of  Portland.  Maine,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1957  to  1961,  and  now  general  counsel  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee;  and 
Donald  R.  Ross,  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  former 
district  attorney  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 

Mr    President,  here  we  have  four  of 
the  very  best  men  available,  two  from  the 
Republican    Party,    and    two    from    the 
Democratic  Party.     They  are  the  kind 
of  men  who  would  like  to  have  people 
understand   what    it   is   all   about,   who 
would  want  to  see  that  both  sides  have 
their  problems  considered,  and  that  both 
sides  In  effect,  know  how  the  other  side 
is  using  their  money.    Further,  as  I  say. 
this  matter  began  when  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  came  forward  with  his  version 
of  a  suggestion  which  the  President  had 
made,  which  in  turn  was  a  suggest  on 
that  had  previously  been  made  by  the 
late  former  Senator  Tom  Hennings   o 
Missouri     He  had  made  one  of  the  first 
suggestions  along  that  line,  to  my  know  - 
edge,  although  I  am  sure  others  previ- 
ously had  done  so.  „       ^     t 

With  the  support  ol  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  fought  to  keep  that  from 
being  Included  In  this  measure,  so  that 
we  could  conduct  hearings  on  how  or 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  do  It 
That  is  when  I  suggested  the  proposal 
about  which  I  had  been  thinkmg  for 
many  years  which,  in  effect,  would  try  to 
work  it  out  so  that  the  taxpayer  woiUd 
give  $1  of  tax  for  every  vote  cast  for  his 
particular   party   to   pay   campaign  ex- 

This  was  the  so-called  party-of-your- 
choice  suggestion  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  made.  At  least,  appl  ed  to  the 
$1  instead  of  the  $100.  that  would  be  ade- 
quate to  finance  campaigns.  I  thought^ 
However,  we  would  have  to  advance  the 
money,  anticipating  how  many  votes  a 
party  was  going  to  get.  in  order  to  carry 
out  that  suggestion.  co«ot/,r 

It  was  suggested  by  former  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter simply  to  look  at  the  number  of  voles 
each  party  had  in  previous  elections  and 
advance  the  money  on  the  basis  of  the 
votes  received  at  that  time,  and  let  both 
parties  have  the  same  amount  of  mone  . 
so    that   even    though    the   DemocraUc 
Party  received  more  votes  than  the  kc- 
publican   Party  in   a  previous  election 
both  sides  would  have  equal  flnancing^ 
taking  their  case  to  and  being  heard  by 
the  public,  and  after  both  sides  had  haa 
their  say,  the  public  would  decide  which 
candidate  they  wanted  to  vote  for. 

Something  can  be  said  for  a  person 
making  a  $1  contribution  or  Permittoig 
$1  of  his  money  to  be  spent  in  a  ^^ay  tha^ 
will  benefit  the  opposing  party  as  well  as 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  may  not 
vote    for   the   Republican   nominee  lor 
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President.  If  he  Is  to  become  President 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  not  be  the 
captive  of  wealthy  contributors  who 
financed  his  campaign.  I  would  hope  he 
would  be  as  free  to  do  what  his  conscience 
dictated  as  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  be.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  be  completely  free  to  do  what 
appeared  to  be  right  to  liim  under  the 
circumstances,  and  be  under  no  pres.-^ure 
whatever  to  make  any  commitment  con- 
trary to  his  own  deep  convictions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comments.  I 
think  he  is  performing  a  great  service  In 
bringing  this  question  of  the  extension 
of  campaign  contributions  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  of  America. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  him  that 
some  method  must  be  worked  out  where- 
by we  can  have  a  broader  base  of  cam- 
paign contributions.  The  Senator  s  sug- 
gestion is  one  method.  However,  I  af-'ice 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
ethers,  that  there  arc  certain  defects  in 
his  proposal,  one  of  which  has  been 
brought  up.  that  there  is  a  lack  of  volun- 
tary contributions,  that  there  Ls  no  way 
to  know  where  the  dollar  is  going. 

The  second  thing  I  agree  on  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  there  is  machinery  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana— which  is  part  of  the  present 
law— to  take  care  of  third  parties,  that 
machinery  operates  at  a  time  4  years  in 
advance,  so  that  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  would  be  impractical  and  would 
not  work  for  a  third  party  coming  into 
existence. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  hope  that  our 
Democratic  Party,  the  oldest  party  in 
the  Nation,  will  continue  to  be  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  am  also  sure  that  the 
Republicans  hope  that  in  the  future 
their  party  will  also  continue  to  be  the 
Republican  Party.  But,  as  we  go  for- 
ward, with  change  and  progress  always 
evident,  it  could  be  that  one  of  the  major 
political  parties  will  be  replaced,  as  has 
happened  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  introduced 
a  bill  because  I  wanted  to  discuss  my  own 
proposal  on  the  floor  to  take  care  of 
these  matters.  My  bill  is  similar  to  the 
idea  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expressed,  to  mark  in  a  box  on  the 
income  tax  form  that  one  wanted  to 
make  a  contribution  to  a  political  party. 

I  have  answered  the  problem  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  voluntary 
contributions  by  saying  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  send  back  to  the 
taxpayer  a  voucher,  either  for  a  presi- 
denUal  election,  or  a  senatorial  or  con- 
gressional election,  and  then  that  person. 
at  any  time  he  chooses,  can  make  that 
contribution  to  a  nominee  as  well  as  a 
political  party,  or  he  can  wait  until  after 
the  convention,  and  if  the  person  he  feels 
ne  wants  to  support  for  President  is  not 
nominated  at  the  convention,  he  can  say. 
Well.  I  will  make  a  contribution  to  the 
other  party." 

That  answers  the  question  which  the 
isenator  from  Louisiana  brought  up.  Of 
course,  some  time  along  the  line  one  has 
w  take  a  sUnd.  We  carmot  wait  until 
nat  last  minute  plea,  if  we  are  going 
w  have  a  working  party  in  operation. 
"  we  wait  until  after  the  primary,  we 


would  voluntarily  determine  where  the 
individual  contribution  wotild  go.  That, 
of  course,  would  take  care  of  the  third 
party  problem. 

Suppose  Governor  Wallace  does  want 
to  rim  for  President  on  a  third-party 
ticket.  He  can  go  around  and  solicit 
the.se  dollar  vouchers  and  they  can  be 
made  as  contributions  to  him.  or  to  his 
Vice  President,  or  to  his  regularly  or- 
ganized pohtical  organization. 

I  want  to  talk  about  this  in  greater  de- 
tail if  it  is  going  to  be  brought  up,  but  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  very  unfortunate,  once 
we  have  taken  this  step,  to  repeal  this 
proposal  at  this  time.     I  would  rather 
have  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  make  a 
commitment — and  I  know  he  has  made 
this  point  on  the  floor— that  we  should  go 
into  this  whole  question  promptly.    My 
bill  should  be  made  ready  for  hearings 
and  argimients  on  the  proposal,  along 
with  other  proposals;  but  I  believe  that 
my  proposal  would  take  care  of  some  of 
the  arguments  against  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.    I  should  like  to  have  greater 
latitude  in  having  a  proposal  such   as 
mine  considered.    Several  political  scien- 
tists have  made  similar  proposals.    They 
should  all  be  considered  and  testimony 
taken  on  them  to  see  how  it  would  work 
out.    My  proposal  does  take  care  of  sen- 
atorial and  congressional  campaigns  be- 
cause these  vouchers  can  be  contributed 
to  an  official,  a  senatorial  club.     They 
cannot  be  cashed  by  an  individual.    One 
cannot  send  it  Into  the  Treasury  himself. 
A  regular  official  designated  by  a  sena- 
torial or  congressional  campaign,  or  a 
presidential    or    vice    presidential    cam- 
paign, must  send  it  in  to  get  the  money. 
That  bill  I  introduced  yesterday  is  now 
at  the  desk  and  I  made  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  it  yesterday,  even  if  I  am  going  to 
offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  see  what  dis- 
position can  be  made,  but  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  any  hearings 
on  the  proposal,  or  the  proposal  which 
perhaps,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wiU 
come  up  with,  and  others,  on  these  mat- 
ters of  early  hearings. 

All  these  matters  should  be  the  subject 
of  early  hearings.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  should  bring  it  before  the  com- 
mittee and  let  all  of  us  talk  about  it,  in- 
stead of  talking  about  it  here,  in  general, 
on  the  floor,  without  the  background 
of  hearings  and  expert  advice,  and  then 
discuss  it  later. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  statement.  The  situation 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  some- 
what parallel  to  what  mine  was  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  At  that  time,  we  were 
talking  about  the  $100  deduction  pro- 
posal. I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  in 
the  absence  of  anything  better.  Then  I 
thought  along  the  line  of  having  every- 
one put  in  $1  and  have  what  would 
amount  to  a  tax  credit.  Thus,  when  the 
$100  proposal  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  bill,  I  stated  that  I  would 
like  to  have  my  own  suggestion  con- 
sidered. There  was  no  point  in  offering 
to  kill  it  on  the  floor,  it  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed or  considered,  and  I  would  like  to 
hold  hearings  on  it  and  discuss  the  $100 
proposal,  the  $10,  the  $1  proposals  and 
all  these  various  other  suggestions  and 


then  let  the  committee  vote  for  the  sug- 
gestion it  thought  best. 

The  suggestion  the  Senator  is  making 
he  has  made  now  for  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge.  I  have  not  heard  about  it 
until  today.  He  has  evidently  been 
thinking  about  ways  to  improve  our  ap- 
proach and  improve  on  what  we  have. 

I  personally  would  be  happy  and  anx- 
ious to  support  any  change  or  any 
amendment  that,  in  my  opinion,  would 
improve  the  method  of  financing  cam- 
paigns. 

The  one  thing  that  is  in  favor  of  what 
we  now  have  on  the  statute  books  is  that 
with  it  we  have  made  a  beginning  and  we 
can  now  go  forward  to  improve  our 
handiwork.  I  will  vote  for  any  sugges- 
tion that  will  improve  our  present 
methou.  I  voted  against  the  proposed 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  private  contributions  by  a  candidate 
only  because  I  thought  it  might  need- 
le.ssly  confuse  the  matter  at  a  time  when 
we  were  making  a  beginning  to  finance 
both  sides,  so  the  candidates  would  not 
have  to  rely  on  wealthy  people  to  con- 
tribute large  amotuits  of  money. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  support  some  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made,  and  I  will 
make  some  myself,  if  other  Senators  do 
not.  Once  we  have  something  to  work 
with,  we  have  something  to  improve  on. 
If  that  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  working.  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent  that  we  ought 
to  keep  what  we  have  and  try  to  improve 
on  it.  rather  than  to  tear  it  down  100  per- 
cent and  begin  all  over  again.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  how  hard  it  is  to  start  some- 
thing. If  something  is  proposed,  even  if 
a  committee  agrees  on  it.  those  on  the 
other  side  will  say  that  they  have  not  had 
time  to  study  it. 

As  was  stated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barr. 
1939  was  the  last  time  Congress  did  any- 
thing constructive  in  this  area.  In  that 
year  we  passed  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
The  year  1925  was  'he  last  time  we  had  a 
bill  providing  for  the  financing  of  cam- 
paigns. What  was  provided  made  it 
more  difficult  to  finance  campaigns,  but 
no  means  were  provided  for  enabling 
them  to  get  campaign  funds  so  candi- 
dates would  not  be  subject  to  improper 
influence  or  conduct.  When  one  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  finance  campaigns,  he 
makes  the  conditions  which  lead  to  cor- 
ruption worse  rather  than  better.  Those 
who  try  to  finance  campaigns  have  to  be- 
come more  sophisticated  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
find  ways  to  finance  those  campaigns. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  provides  in  great  detail 
for  the  reporting  of  money  contributed 
to  the  candidate,  but  it  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  a  committee  that  might  be 
supporting  a  candidate.  A  great  deal  of 
money  can  be  raised  through  committees 
and  individuals,  other  than  through  the 
candidate,  and  these  sums  are  not  re- 
ported at  all.  So  great  amounts  of 
money  can  be  raised  and  those  amounts 
do  not  have  to  be  reported,  and  it  may 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  act.  The 
act  makes  it  more  difficult  to  finance 
campaigns,  because  people  have  to  de- 
velop highly  sophisticated  means  of  rais- 
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ing   campaign   funds,   to  avoid  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.   METCALF.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  METCALF.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  broadened  the  base  for 
campaign  contributions  when  each  per- 
son can  put  a  dollar  into  campaign  ex- 
penses. ..,  ■_  „f 
As  the  Senator  knows,  Members  ot 
Congress  have  just  as  great  difficulties  in 
financing  senatorial  and  congressional 
campaigns  as  is  true  of  financing  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paigns. Sometimes  they  have  much 
more  money  in  proportion  to  the  votes 
than  Senators  or  Members  of  the  House 
have  to  finance  the-'-  campaigns.  So 
this  is  a  first  and  faltering  step,  and  I 
think  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Per- 
haps we  can  correct  it  in  some  ways. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  back- 
track and  eliminate  what  we  have  done 
in  this  nrst  step.  I  would  like  to  see 
hearings  held  to  modify,  and  I  believe 
correct,  some  of  the  deficiencies  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  amendment  adopted  last 
year,  instead  of  letting  it  go  back  to  what 
we  had  before,  which  was  nothing. 

That  IS  why  I  bring  up  the  problem. 
That  is  whv  I  make  the  suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  other  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  other  Senators. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  would  be  taking  a  step  backward 
bv  not  pei-mitting  every  person  in  Amer- 
ica to  have  an  opportunity  to  help  fi- 
nance a  campaign  with  a  dollar's  con- 
tribution. I  do  not  agree  with  the 
formula  by  which  the  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, but  I  think  we  can  correct  that 
formula.  However,  let  us  not  start  all 
over  again,  but  let  us  hold  hearings  and 
take  another  step. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  thank  the 
Senator. 

It  was  my  impression  at  the  time  that 
the  administration  favored  the  SlOO  de- 
duction plan  until  it  heard  the  discussion 
and  saw  what  the  committee  had  voted 
for  with  respect  to  the  $1  contribution 
plan  Then  when  the  administration 
studied  it.  it  concluded  that  the  $1  plan 
was  preferable  to  what  the  administra- 
tion had  recommended.  I  believe  that 
if  one  pressed  the  administration  as  to 
where  it  stands  on  this  question  today, 
it  would  'avor  the  $1  plan  rather  than 
the  $100  plan. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  might  meet  with  widespread 
support  once  it  was  studied.  If  this  is 
a  better  way  to  do  it,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  be  interested  in  sup- 
porting it.  If  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
a  better  way.  he  will  vote  for  it.  But 
what  we  have  now  provides  the  two 
major  parties  with  $30  million  with 
which  to  make  their  campaigns,  and  ac- 
count for  every  nickel  of  it.  I  shall 
make  a  proposal,  applicable  to  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party. 
that  will  leave  no  question  about  it_ 
Every   cent  must  be  accounted  for.     I 


believe  it  is  provided  for  now,  but  we 
should  make  sure  that  we  know  exactly 
how  every  nickel  is  spent.  I  believe  most 
persons  thought  it  was  a  constructive 
approach.  . 

I  would  be  happy  to  study  the  approach 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
but"!  think  hearings  should  be  held  on 

Mr   METCALF.    I  am  confident  that, 
after  hearing  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
students  in  this  field  and  after  a  discus- 
sion of  the  potentialities,  a  good  many 
people  would  feel  that  this  is  a  voluntary 
method  with  a  broader  base,  and  takes 
into  consideration  a  third  party,  and  so 
forth      I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
offer  it  rather  than  just  discuss  it  on  tlic 
Senate  fljor,  and,  after  the  background 
is  explained,  have  the  help  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  other  Senators. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  sure  the 
Senator  recognizes  that  offering  the  sug- 
gestion on  the  floor  is  not  fair  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  is  preferable  to  have 
it  explained  to  Senators,  have  questions 
about  it  answered,  and  have  the  judg- 
ment of  the  com.mittee  on  the  proposal. 
The  Senator  is  on  the  committee.     I  am 
sure  he  understands  the  advantage  of 
having  the  judgment  of  members  of  the 
committee,    after    the    committee    has 
heard   the   advantages  of   this   plan   as 
compared  with  another.     After  the  com- 
mittee has  acted,  if  the  committee  agrees 
with  it,  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  It  would  be  doing  greater  justice  to 
the  Senate  to  offer  his  plan  at  that  time 
than  to  offer  it  on  the  floor  first. 

Mr.    METCALF.     Mr.    President,    will 
t!-,p  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  METCALF.  Of  course,  I  absolute- 
ly recognize  that.  I  also  recognize  that 
it  is  an  injustice  to  the  person  who  offers 
an  amendment.  He  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  build  up  evidence  and  testi- 
mony to  buttress  his  contentions  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

That  is  my  whole  proix).sitlon.  How- 
ever when  we  get  into  .situations  such  as 
this  'when  such  an  amendment  is  brought 
up  as  an  extraneous  matter  on  another 
bill  if  we  are  to  have  any  discussion  or 
anything  at  all.  it  must  be  brought  up 
without  hearings,  without  prior  discus- 
sions, without  the  background  and  the 
expert  advice  that  are  needed. 

So  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  talk 
about  the  investment  tax  credit  here  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  call 
early  hearings  of  our  committee,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  my  plan  and  other 
plans   and,  if  the  committee  is  In  agree- 
ment   improve  the  present  law;   or    if 
they  are  not  in  agreement  and  they  feel 
that  the  present  law  is  adequate,  to  con- 
tinue under  that,  which  is  at  least  a  step, 
as  I  have  .said  before,  toward  the  kind  of 
financing  that  I  believe  we  should  have. 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  what  we  are  talking 
about   in   the   pending   amendment  in- 
volves only  about  $60  million,  but  in  my 
jud'^ment  it  is  far  more  important  to  this 
Nat'ion  and  the  future  of  our  country 
than  the  $1.8  billion  toUl  effect  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  amendment  is  offered. 
This  $60  million  has  to  do  with  the  kind 
of    government    we    wish    to    have    in 
America.     It  deals  with  the  question,  to 


what  extent  do  we  want  our  Government 
to  be  under  the  control  and  domination 
of  the  wealth  of  a  few  people,  and  to 
what  extent  do  we  want  to  enable  it  to  be 
a  government  where  every  person,  at 
least  theoretically,  has  as  much  influence 
as  any  other  man? 

Mr  President,  one  fortunate  thing  th.it 
has  helped  those  of  us  who  have  voted 
for  this  financing  plan  up  to  now  is  tliat 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  whatever  ad- 
vice could  be  directed  to  us  from  intelli- 
gent and  able  people  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  One 
such  person  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y,  Mr.  HcniT  Fowler.  I  read  from  lus 
letter  of  April  4,  directed  to  me. 

He  s.-iys : 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  lor  the 
Trea&ury.s  \!ev,3  on  proposals  to  repeal  the 
Prosidentuil  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  ol 

1966. 

Enactment  of  the  Long  bill,  after  pubhc 
hearings  at  which  v.^rio«s  proposals  were 
presented,  was  the  first  tangible  step  toward 
Tolvlng  the  problem  of  financing  ever-mount- 
ing polilicul  campaign  costs.  Its  effect  in 
forthcoming  presidential  elections  should  be 
to  alleviate  significantly  problems  which 
have  long  been  the  source  of  concern  in  the 
conduct  of  national  political  camp.ilgns 
reliance  of  political  parties  on  small  groups 
of  wealthy  contributors;  and  lack  of  certainty 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  thoEe 
parties  to  assure  the  full  and  free  public 
discussion  of  Issues  necessary  for  an  in- 
formed electorate. 

Clearly  we  should  not  discard  a  law  which 
has  the  potential  of  making  a  Eignmcnn! 
contribution  to  our  political  process  withoir 
Biving  it  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial. 

Indeed,  its  passage  has  already  precipitated 
much  thoughtful  study  and  public  com- 
mentarv  directed  toward  improving  the  basic 
approach  embodied  in  the  Act.  This  public 
concern  and  awareness  have  been  beneficial 
It  has  resulted  In  many  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  merit  careful  conslder.Ulon 
For  example.  I  understand  that  you  have 
already  proposed  certain  changes.  The 
Comptroller  General  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him  pursuant  to  .he 
Act  are  now  studying  this  law  and  are  in 
the  process  of  developing  regulations  under 

It 

The  public  hearings  which  you  Intend  to 
hold  concerning  possible  amendments  to  this 
measure  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
consideration  of  constructive  changes  The 
Treasury  will  be  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  effort  and  offer  whatever  assistance  may 
be  necessary. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  H  Fowlee 


April  4,  1967 
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So  the  Senator  can  see  that  a  sugges- 
tion such  as  his  would  certainly  be  con- 
sidered at  the  executive  level. 

Mr  President,  parallel  to  that,  I  nave 
received  a  letter  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  written  by  Mr.  Andrew 
J  Biemiller,  director  of  the  departmen 
of  legislation  of  that  organization, 
think  he  makes  a  most  significant  pou.i 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  his  letter.  wHer. 
he  says: 

In  sum  we  hope  that  the  present  law  can 
be  retained  and  improved,  rather  tha.^ 
running  the  risk  of  repealing  the  presen'^' 
in  the  dim  hope  that,  somehow,  another  mo 
more  perfect  measure  can  be  created  ana 
adopted.  In  our  experience.  perfec"n 
existing  legislation  Is  a  far  surer  route  ^ 
travel  toward  resolving  problems  than  tnro' 
Ing  out  everything  and  starting  all  over 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  from  Mr.  Bie- 


miller to  me,   dated  April   3.   1967.   be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
AND  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organization  , 

Washington,  DC.  April  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  AFL-CIO  is  strongly  In  support  of 
the  principle  of  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns for  putUc  office  as  the  surest  way  of 
freeing  candidates  from  Improper  Influence 
because  of  Interest  group  contributions  to 
their  campaigns. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  support  your 
effort  to  keep  Title  III  of  Public  Law  89-809 
on  the  books  and  that  we  oppose  the  etiorts 
of  Senator  Gore  and  others  to  repeal  that 
section.  Please  understand  that  we  believe 
as  you  do  and  as  do  many  other  thoughtful 
people  both  In  and  out  of  the  Congress,  that 
Improvements  are   needed   In  P.L.  89-809. 

We  strongly  support  your  commitment  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  work  for  amendments 
to  the  law  In  this  calendar  year.  Your  own 
principle  amendment,  designed  to  assure  that 
Presidential  campaigns  be  either  publicly  fi- 
nanced or  privately  financed,  but  not  both, 
is  one  excellent  suggestion.  There  are  oth- 
ers that  ought  to  be  considered.  Including 
application  of  the  principle  to  other  cam- 
paigns than  that  for  the  Presidency,  and  the 
issue  of  a  small  tax  credit  for  campaign 
contributions. 

But  let  It  be  said  clearly  that  we  believe 
that  the  chief  method  In  the  present  law  of 
using  a  check-off  on  the  tax  form  would 
easily  produce  the  projected  revenue  of  $60 
mlUlon  every  four  years,  split  evenly  between 
the  two  major  parties.  After  all,  this  would 
require  only  an  average  of  15 'c  of  the  na- 
Uon's  100  million  tax-payers  to  check  their 
forms  in  order  to  raise  $60  million  each  four 
years. 

In  sum  we  hope  that  the  present  law  can 
bo  retained  and  Improved,  rather  than  run- 
ning the  risk  of  repealing  the  present  law 
In  the  dim  hope  that,  somehow,  another  and 
more  perfect  measure  can  be  created  and 
adopted.  In  our  experience,  perfecting  ex- 
isting legislation  Is  a  far  surer  route  to  travel 
toward  resolving  problems  than  throwing  out 
everything  and  starting  all  over. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  hoped  that  we  would  have 
more  Senators  available  by  this  time  in 
the  afternoon,  because  I  have  prepared 
a  speech  on  this  matter  upon  which  I 
have  been  working  for  quite  a  long  time. 
In  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  find 
a  few  more  Senators  available,  I  now  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  before  proceeding  with  the 
quorum  call,  will  the  Senator  from 
IxJUisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  nice  if  we  had  more 
Senators  here  to  listen  to  the  Senator's 
speech,  but  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  get 
them  here  better  if  we  enter  into  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  at  3  o'clock.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator  from 
wuisiana  could  have  an  hour  of  the 
tune;  I  do  not  need  any  time. 

I  suggest  that  we  give  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  ample  time  to  make  his  speech, 
following  which  we  vote.  I  believe  that 
Senators,  knowing  we  were  to  vote  on 
the  matter,  would  be  more  apt  to  come 
into  the  Chamber.  The  administration 
is  very  anxious  to  get  this  bill  passed, 
and  naturally  I  wish  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  help  them  out,  so  in  the  interest  of 
expediting  the  vote  I  wonder  if  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  would  not  propound 
such  a  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  I  would 
not  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  at  this  time.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator,  we  will  vote  on  the 
measure  in  due  course. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
unanimous-consent  request  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
without  prejudice  to  my  rights. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice 
the  Senator's  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  a  careful  study  be  made  and  that 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  this 
subject.  It  is  of  sufQcient  importance  to 
deserve  and  require  careful  considera- 
tion. I  suggested  that  that  procedure 
be  followed  before  we  acted  so  hastily  in 
the  passage  of  an  unsound  and  unwise 
bill. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  better 
illustrate  the  fallacy  of  hasty  action  in 
the  closing  hours  of  a  session  than  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund  law- 
has  now  proposed  searching  and  far- 
reaching  amendments,  the  mere  descrip- 
tion of  which  required  two  closely  type- 
written pages  circulated  in  the  press  gal- 
lery yesterday. 

If  I  needed  a  witness  to  summon  to  my 
cause  that  this  was  a  faulty  measure.  I 
would  summon  its  author.  His  testi- 
mony is  already  prepared.  Many 
amendments  are  already  offered,  some  of 
which  would  repeal  the  very  heart  of  the 
law— a  $1  designation  by  each  taxpayer 
of  his  tax  liability  to  this  fund  for  politi- 
cal campaigns.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator himself  proposes  to  repeal  it  by  a 
measure  which  he  has  now  introduced. 
The  Senator,  of  course,  has  a  right  to 
do  that.  It  is  encouraging  that  he  seeks 
to  correct  the  mistake  that  we  have 
made.  But.  Mr.  President,  a  clean  cor- 
rection and  erasure  of  this  mistake  is 
the  wisest  course  of  action. 

I  remember  when,  as  a  schoolchild.  I 
was  at  the  blackboard  and  made  a  mis- 
take in  calculation,  the  teacher  very 
kindly  pointed  out  my  error,  and  then, 
with  equal  kindness,  said.  "Albert,  please 
erase  it  and  start  over." 

This  is  what  we  must  do  now:  Erase 
this  mistake  and  start  over.  Why  must 
we  erase  the  mistake  and  start  over? 
An  erasure  of  this  mistake  will  facilitate 
more  careful  consideration.  Indeed,  an 
erasure  of  this  mistake  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  any  action  whatsoever  in  elec- 
tion law  reform. 


We  just  heard  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  read.  I  have  been 
advised  by  colleagues  that  the  White 
House  had  been  calling  all  over  the 
United  States  during  the  Easter  recess 
of  Congress  seeking  to  keep  the  present 
law. 

I  do  not  wish  to  challenge  the  right  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  staff  members 
so  to  act.  and  I  do  not  criticize  them. 
The  President  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
process.  He  can  initiate  recommenda- 
tions. He  can  make  suggestions  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  petitions  can 
be  made  by  him  and  by  his  staff.  He  has 
the  power  of  veto. 

I  would  not  exclude  the  President  from 
the  legislative  process.  So  I  do  not 
speak  critically.  I  only  cite  this  as  a 
part  of  the  facts  which  the  Senate  must 
consider. 

As  long  as  the  presidential  campaign 
is  handsomely  financed,  I  doubt  if  we 
will  have  the  urge  and  the  leadership  and 
the  recommendation  for  election  law- 
reform  that  is  necessary-  to  secure  ade- 
quate results. 

We  all  know  the  practice  of  sugar 
coating  pills  and  the  technique  of  the 
carrot  and  the  stick.  Assistance  in  the 
financing  of  political  campaigns  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  restrictions  and 
regulations  upon  fraudulent  practices  in 
elections  in  order  to  accomplish  adequate 
reform. 

The  two  must  go  together,  just  as  tax 
reduction  and  tax  reform  must  go 
together. 

The  present  procedure  is  so  faulty  in 
approach  and  so  basically  in  error  that 
it  should  be  repealed  and  repealed  im- 
mediately. I,  at  a  later  moment,  will 
suggest  that  we  vote  later  in  the  after- 
noon. The  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware suggested  3  o'clock,  but  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  that. 

Perhaps  that  would  be  a  little  hasty. 
That  would  be  an  hour  and  5  minutes 
from  now.  Perhaps  we  could  vote  at  5 
o'clock.  5:30,  or  6  o'clock  so  that  Sena- 
tors could  complete  their  committee  ses- 
sions, sign  their  mail  out  for  the  after- 
noon, and  return  here  to  vote. 

We  are  ready  to  vote.  We  could  then 
have  hearings  and  conduct  a  study  of 
this  problem.  We  should  not  handicap 
such  a  study  with  this  monstrosity  being 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  not  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee vote  for  this  proposal  in  the 
committee,  the  proposal  that  he  now 
wants  to  repeal?  Did  he  not  vote  for 
the  bill  with  this  provision  in  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  respond  to  that.  It  may  well 
be  that  I  acted  unwisely  in  doing  so. 
I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  I  did. 
I  had  a  reason.  It  was  not  to  obtain 
enactment  of  the  measure.  I  thought 
the  mere  reporting  of  the  measure  would 
stimulate  consideration  of  this  problem. 
I  dare  say,  as  much  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  I  have  devoted  study 
and  effort  toward  election  reform. 

Having  met  with  such  small  reward 
in  the  way  of  results,  I  thought  perhaps 
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this  would  stimulate  some  conversation. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senate 
■would    seriously    consider    passing    the 

measure.  .   ,  ,  j   „ 

I  learned  a  lesson,  and  I  learned  a 
lesson  that  will  stay  with  me  as  long  as 
I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Never 
again  will  I  vote  for  an  amendment  in  a 
committee  merely  because  the  admin- 
IstraUon  or  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  anybody  else  wants  to  get  the 
measure  out  for  discussion.  ,^  ,  ,, 

Hereafter.  I  will  go  by  the  rule  that  the 
best  place  to  kill  a  bad  amendment  is 
wherever  one  finds  it.  then  and  there. 

I  voted  to  report  the  amendment,  ana 
I  erred  but  I  tried  to  correct  my  mistake 
when  I  discovered  that  we  were  about  to 
enact  that  proposal  into  law.         „     ,  .  , 

I  fought  all  day  and  nearly  all  mght 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  error  in 
which  I  acknowledged  a  part,  not  be- 
cause I  believed  it  was  sound,  not  because 
I  thought  it  should  become  law.  but  be- 
cause I  thought  it  might  serve  the  over- 
all objecUve  of  promoting  consideration 
and   conversation   and   examination   of 

this  subject.  k«»„„ 

If  we  repeal  this  provision  today  before 
it  goes  into  effect,  before  It  clutters  up 
the  tax  return,  then  perhaps  a  good 
purpose  will  have  been  served  after  aU. 
However,  the  final  step  to  take  is  to  re- 
peal it  before  it  goes  into  effect.  We 
made  a  mistake.    Let  us  erase  that  mis- 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield.  ,,     „      , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent one  of  the  reasons  that  this  Sena- 
tor proposed  and  suggested  his  approach 
for  financing  the  presidential  campaign 
had  to  do  with  the  logic  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  himself  has  ex- 
plained down  through  the  years.  It 
therefore  did  not  come  as  a  surpnse  to 
this  Senator  when  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  voted  for  this  approach  and 
did  not  oppose  it  when  the  bill  was 
passed. 

I  thought  he  was  for  the  measure. 
Suddenly  he  finds  it  is  very  bad.  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  criticism  that 
the  Senator  wishes  to  direct  toward  the 
proposal,  insofar  as 
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Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
correct  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  bUl.  I  opposed  the 
bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
made  no  criticism  of  the  campaign  pro- 
posal when  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  he 
voted  for  the  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee.   Therefore.  I  felt  he  was  for  it. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
keep  the  Senator  correct  in  his  state- 
ments. I  voted  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware which  would  have  struck  this  pro- 
vision from  the  bill. 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
vision becoming  law.  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I  voted  for  it  partly  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  Senator  to  get  the 
measure  out  of  the  committee.  I  should 
not  have  done  it. 

Time  after  time  we  have  a  plea  within 
the  committees  on  which  I  serve  that 
somebody,  or  the  administration,  is  en- 


titled to  have   a  bill  reported   for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Never  again  wUl  this  plea  be  effective 
with  me.  I  will  vote  against  such  a 
practice  whenever  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity, if  I  think  it  is  unsound,  and  I 
should  have  done  so  in  this  case. 

I  have  confessed  to  the  Senator  my 
error  and  have  given  him  my   reasons 
for  it.    But  I  did  not  vote  for  the  pro- 
vision on  the  floor.    I  opposed  it  on  the 
floor.    I  voted  to  strike  it  out  on  the 
floor      However,   much   to   my   surprise 
and  chagrin,   the  provision  came  back 
from    the   conference   stiU    in    the    bUL 
Only  one  more  step  remained  between 
the  proposal  and  law— the  adoption  or 
the  conference  report.    It  was  upon  that 
occasion  and  at  that  time  and  in  that 
situation  that   I  inconvenienced   many 
Members    of    the    Senate    by    insisting 
upon  a  quorum.    Many  Members  had  to 
return  from  great  distances,  and  they 
voted  without  having  heard  the  question 
debated,  and  the  bill  passed— the  con- 
ference  report  was   adopted  31   to  ^^. 
That  is  the  record. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  curi- 
ous  to   know   just  what   the   Senator's 
views  are  in  this  general  field.    When 
the  Senator  voted  for  the  amendment  in 
the  committee,  my  impression  was  that 
he  was  voting  for  it  because  of  the  beUef 
that  this  was  the  general  direction  in 
which    we   should    head   to    provide    for 
honest  financing   of   presidential   cam- 
paigns   so    that    neither    major    party 
candidate  need  be  unduly  beholden  to 
any  small  group  of  wealthy  people.     My 
impression  was  that  the  Senator  had  for 
a  number  of  yeai-s  favored  that  type  of 
approach. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  able  Senator, 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  which  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  serve. 

The  more  we  make  public  functions 
out  of  public  elections,  with  Proper 
safeguards,  the  more  security  we  will 
provide  for  our  democratic  process.  Did 
we  not  have  a  Federal-State  relation- 
ship and  governmental  organization.  I 
would  gladly  support  complete  pubUc 
financing  for  election  to  public  office, 
with  absolute  prohibition  of  private 
monetary  expenditures.  But  that  is  a 
hypothesis.     That    situation    does    not 

exist.  ^    .   u 

Elections,  in  fact,  are  conducted  by 
States  not  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Presidential  electors  are  chosen  not  on 
a  national  basis  but  within  each  State. 
Senators  are  elected  not  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  or  by  national  polls,  but 
within  each  State.  Officials  of  our 
Government  are  chosen  by  no  franchise 
Other  than  the  franchise  over  which 
supervision  is  exercised  by  State 
governments. 

The  law  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  provides  that  the  funds 
provided  under  this  act  be  paid  to  the 
treasury  of  the  two  major  national  par- 
ties No  such  legal  entities  are  in  ex- 
istence We  have  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee— not  a  Republican 
National  Party— in  existence.  We  have 
a  Republican  National  Committee.  And 
how  is  it  composed?     It  is  composed  of 


two  committeemen  from  each  State, 
selected  by  the  Republican  parties  with- 
in those  States.  No  member  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  National  Committee  is  chosen 
on  a  national  basis. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

There  is  no  formalized  corporate  or 
legal  entity  or  organization  of  a  na- 
tional political  party. 

I  repeat:  The  two  great  parties  that  we 
have— disorganized  as  they  are— are 
composites  of  the  political  parties  within 

each  State.  ^,.         ^^ 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  is  selected  by  the 
committee  members  who,  as  I  have  said, 
are  chosen  and  elected  from  each  State. 
When  we  have  a  national  campaign, 
each  party  has  candidates  for  President, 
for  Senator,  for  Governor,  for  various 
offices     But  the  elections  are  conducted 
by  the  States  and  the  territories.    The 
laws  governing  the  opening  of  the  polls, 
the   choosing   of   election   officials,   the 
printing  of  the  ballots,  the  acquisition 
of  voting  machines,  the  regulation  of  poll 
watehers,  the  situs  of  the  polling  places 
the  hours  at  which  the  polls  open  and 
close,  the  counting  of  the  ballots,  the 
keeping  of  the  records,  the  certification 
of  the  election— all  are  State  functions. 
So  this  is  not  a  simple  problem. 

It  is  much  simpler  to  provide  public 
financing  for  all  political  election  cam- 
paigns m  Great  Britain,  which  has  one 
national  system  of  elections  and  office 
holding.  But  ours  is  a  Federal-State 
system.  So  it  is  difficult  to  provide  com- 
plete public  financing  of  elections. 

This  problem  is  inherent  in  the  law 
that  we  unfortunately  now  have.    The 
bill    sponsored    by    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana,  which  is  now  the  law— which 
I  hope  wUl  not  be  law  in  a  few  days- 
provides  only  for  campaign  financing  ol 
candidates  for  President.    Well.  Sec- 
tors seeking  re-election  next  year,  candi- 
dates  for   the    Senate,    aspiring   to  be 
Members  of  this  body,  will  likely  be  run- 
ning on  the  ticket  with  the  nominees  for 
President  of  the  two  major  parties— that 
is  in  1968.    How  do  you  divorce  the  two 
campaigns?     How  do  you  segregate  this 
slush  fund  of  an  estimated  $60  million. 
We  have  two  political  parties  as  possible 
beneficiaries— and    only    two    political 
parties.     Only  the  presidential  nominees 
of  the  two  political  parties  can  be  bene- 
ficiaries in  1968  of  this  large  campaign 
fund:  but  they  will  be  heading  the  slat^ 
of   candidates,   including   one   for  \ice 
President,  candidates  for  Governor,  can- 
didates    for    Senator,    candidates    for 
Representative,  and  so  forth. 

If  a  candidate  for  President  should 
come  to  my  State— I  am  not  a  candidate 
next  year;  let  us  take  some  other  State. 
Let  us  take  the  State  of  Oklahoma  where 
Senator  Monroney  will.  I  hope,  be  a 
candidate  for  election  next  year  ana. 
If  so  I  am  sure  he  will  be  successful. 
However,  suppose  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  President  goes  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  a  large  portion  of  tnis 
$60  million  is  spent  to  organize  the  mee  - 
ing  to  buy  the  television  time,  the  radio 
time,  and  the  newspaper  advertising. 
How  are  they  to  dissociate  the  campaign 
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for  a  Democratic  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  from  the  expenditures  of 
a  President  on  a  campaign  trip  to  that 
State?    The  Senator's  law  is  unworkable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  a  mistake.  We 
should  erase  it.  We  should  start  over 
again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  answer  the  first 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  asked  for 
some  of  my  views  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  I  am  trying  to  give  some  back- 
ground material.    I  shall  yield  shortly. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  public  con- 
tribution to  election  campaigns,  but 
coupled  with  that  there  must  be  reform. 
There  must  be  restrictions,  regulations, 
and  limitations  upon  the  Influence  of 
private  political  contributions. 

The  Senator  spoke  earlier  about  how 
this  measure  was  going  to  cure  some  of 
the  present  law;  and  would  cure  some  of 
those  evils.    Has  it?    There  is  a  law  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Has  it?  There  Is  a  law  now.  How- 
ever, the  price  of  a  ticket  to  a  Demo- 
cratic dinner  party  soon  to  be  held  has 
risen  from  $100  a  plate  to  $250  a  plate. 
The  President's  Club,  I  understand.  Is 
still  thriving.  In  order  that  we  may  not 
leave  out  the  Republicans.  I  understand, 
acting  under  the  benevolent  influence  of 
this  law  they  have  increased  their  price 
to  $500  a  plate. 

What  do  we  have?  I  know  what  we 
have.  We  have  the  same  interests,  but 
not  for  only  tickets,  but  also  for  tables, 
for  both  parties.  The  interests  who  buy 
those  tables,  sometimes  by  the  dozens, 
seek  to  feather  their  nests  with  con- 
tracts and  policies  of  the  Government.  I 
would  put  a  limit  upon  this  practice,  and 
I  would  have  a  limitation  upon  the  inter- 
state movement  of  political  campaign 
contributions.  Why  should  Wall  Street 
dominate  the  elections  in  some  small 
States? 

In  the  investigation  of  campaign  con- 
tribution, and  expenditures  which  I  con- 
ducted in  1956,  I  found  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  received  more  money 
from  Manhattan  Island  than  from  all  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  48  States  com- 
bined. I  must  confess  that  as  I  kept 
pushing  those  IBM  buttons,  I  found  that 
the  Democratic  Party  also  received  a 
large  portion  of  its  funds  from  the  same 
Island  and  from  the  same  sources.  I 
would  put  a  curb  upon  this.  I  would 
work  some  real  reform  to  protect  the 
right  of  an  ordinary  citizen  to  cast  one 
vote  and  have  that  vote  equal  to  the  vote 
of  another. 

Why  should  we  perpetuate  a  system 
that  would  permit  one  man,  because  of 
the  size  of  his  pocketbook,  to  offset  the 
ballot  of  1.000  ordinary  citizens;  or  one 
industry,  or  one  interest,  because  of  its 
vast  holdings  and  resources,  to  usurp 
the  public  will?  This  is  a  threat  to  our 
democratic  processes.  This  is  a  threat 
to  free  government.    And  yet  by  this  law 


that  we  now  have,  which  brings  about 
a  commingling  of  public  money  with 
private  money  from  whatever  sources 
and  however  questionable,  we  make  the 
situation  worse,  and  we  have  the  White 
House  and  the  Secretai-j-  of  the  Treasury 
urging  Congress  to  vote  ic  keep  this  po- 
litical slush  fund  for  1968.  I  shall  go 
one  sentence  further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  told  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  would  yield  to  him. 
Then.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  would  bring  about  real  election  re- 
form. I  would  couple  it  with  a  means 
of  making  it  possible  for  a  poor  man  to 
run  for  public  office.  I  would  not  freeze 
our  system  into  immobility  as  does  the 
Senators  law. 

I  would  not  say  tliat  a  third  party 
or  the  nominee  of  a  tliird  party  could 
never  be  checked  off  with  equality  of 
opportunity.  I  would  not  foreclose  the 
opportunity  of  a  conservative  movement, 
or  a  liberal  movement,  or  a  prohibition 
movement,  or  an  antiwar  movement.  I 
would  not  foreclose  sphntering  of  our 
two  political  parties.  The  public  welfare 
might  be  served.  We  were  not  wise  in 
passing  a  Jaw  which  had  that  effect. 

I  wo'old  couple  reform  with  public 
contributions  to  election  campaigns,  and 
I  V,  ould  go  further.  I  would  reserve  some 
of  the  medium  of  communication,  the 
airv.-aves  that  belong  to  the  whole  people, 
for  public  use  in  the  most  vital  per- 
formance of  our  democratic  system;  the 
choosing  of  our  public  officials.  There 
are  details  in  between,  but  I  would  pro- 
vide limitations  and  regulations  upon 
political  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, and  limit  the  movement  of 
funds  from  one  area  to  another  across 
State  lines.  We  should  preserve  to  the 
people  of  a  State  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  Senators  and  their  own  Representa- 
tives without  undue  influence  from  out- 
side the  State. 

I  had  testimony  from  a  fundraiser  who 
told  me  that  he  went  to  a  certain  rich 
man  in  a  certain  State  and  asked  for 
a  rather  liberal  campaign  contribution 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  He  re- 
ported that  the  man  looked  at  him  and. 
with  an  oath,  said.  "Why,  that  would  not 
have  too  much  effect  in  this  State.  I  can 
buy  the  election  of  a  Senator  in  a  Rocky 
Mountain  State  for  that  amount." 

Why  should  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  be 
permitted,  under  the  law.  to  make  a  cam- 
paign contribution  sufficient  to  usurp  the 
will  of  the  people  of  a  sparsely  settled 
State? 

We  need  many  things  by  way  of  elec- 
tion reform.  But  what  does  the  law 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
do?  It  makes  conditions  worse.  It  does 
not  inhibit  present  practices  at  all;  it 
merely  adds  to  the  slush  fund  an  es- 
timated $60  million  from  the  public 
purse,  commingling  and  making  difficult 
of  identification,  separation,  and  publi- 
cation the  sources  of  private  campaign 
contributions. 

We  need  to  repeal  this  law,  because  it 
hinders  election  refonn.  It  is  a  hin- 
drance and  a  stumbling  block  to  people 
who  want  clean  elections.    Let  us  erase 


this  mistake;  then  I  shall  be  ready  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  hear- 
ings, In  an  examination,  and  in  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  this  vital  element  and 
great  danger  to  our  democratic  processes 
But  the  first  step,  I  repeat,  is  the  repeal 
of  a  law  that  we  passed  in  haste  and 
without  consideration  on  the  closing  day 
of  the  session  last  year,  as  a  part  ol  the 
"Christmas  tree"  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  f;om 
Louisiana. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
.Senator  spells  out  as  his  objection  is  sub- 
stantially what  I  am  trying  to  correct 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  achieve 
in  a  single  day.  with  a  sinplc  bill,  every- 
thing we  would  like  to  accomplish. 

We  have  two  problems.  Fu'st.  we 
.'^hould  provide  an  honest  way  for  both 
major  political  parties — and  if  the 
mechanism  can  be  devised  to  do  so.  even 
for  a  minor  party — to  make  its  case  be- 
fore the  American  people.  Then,  having 
provided  an  honest  way  for  the  parties  to 
finance  their  campaigns  without  any 
taint  of  influence,  proceed  to  cut  off  pri- 
vate contributions  that  are  used  for  the 
.same  purpo.se.  I  shall  seek  to  accom- 
plish the  second  part  of  that  jrlan  during 
this  year. 

But  it  .seems  to  me  that  when  we  try 
to  become  involved  in  all  the  complica- 
tions of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
about  so  many  different  things,  we  tend 
to  get  lost  in  the  minutia  and  accomplish 
nothing. 

We  have  provided  a  way  in  which 
campaigns  can  be  honestly  financed. 
Frankly,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  so 
far  as  the  occupant  of  the  White  House 
is  concerned,  if  this  iDrovision  remains 
in  the  law.  he  will  decline  to  let  any  of 
his  supporters  accept  private  contribu- 
tions, and  will  decline  to  accept  them 
himself.  My  guess  is  that  the  Republi- 
can candidate  may  well  take  that  ap- 
proach too. 

But  I  have  said  consistently  what  I  say 
now:  that  I  myself  would  like  to  see  the 
Presidential  campaign  conducted  in  such 
a  way  that  neither  major  party  need  be 
subject  to  any  improper  influence  at  all. 
and  that  neither  party  need  rely  upon 
the  contributions  of  a  few  wealthy  con- 
tributors to  finance  their  campaigns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other two  things  must  be  provided  :  First, 
the  campaign  must  be  financed  without 
any  improper  pressure:  and  my  feeling 
about  that  is  that  both  the  candidates 
who  are  considered  big  enough  and  re- 
."^ponEible  enough  to  run  for  President 
would  not  be  seeking  large  private  con- 
tributions if  they  could  ha\e  money 
available  to  them  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigns that  could  be  used  and  accounted 
for  completely  beyond  any  taint  or  in- 
fp'onct  whatever. 

So  that,  from  my  point  of  \iew,  we 
have  managed  to  find  a  v,ay,  honorably 
and  honestly,  to  finance  campaigns  that 
do  not  have  these  large  contributions 
coming  in.  Thus.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  po  forward  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
we  can  alotia  the  line  which  the  Senator 
has  advocated  on  the  other  score,  to  see 
to  it  that  wc  cut  off.  insofar  as  possible, 
ihe.'^e  private  conliibutions. 

The  Senator  will  find  it  will  be  very 
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difficult,  Indeed,  to  keep  private  contribu- 
tors from  doing  certain  things  in  order 
to  help  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
Those  who  own  large  newspapers,  for 
example,  could  give  tremendous  support 
to  candidates  in  their  editorials,  and 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that  in 
Congress  because  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  regarding  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  could  keep  people 
from  doing  any  one  of  a  number  of  other 
things  in  order  to  help  the  candidate  of 
their  choice.  But  we  can  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  evil  by  providing  for  collective 
contributions,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  is  what  we  seek  to  do. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Hollings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.' 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  interest  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  aroused.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  this  subject  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  him  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  election  reform. 
However,  the  first  step  would  be  to  erase 
the  mistake  we  have  made. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  propose  to 
ask  some  questions  of  the  Senator,  in 
order  to  clarify  in  my  own  mind  the  sit- 
uation which  prevails  and  to  point  up 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  any  of 
the  Federal  laws  dealing  with  the  solici- 
tation or  acceptance  of  funds  from  the 
taxpayers  If  they  so  indicate,  to  conduct 
presidential  campaigns,  as  is  contained 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana so  that  in  all  probability  each  of 
the  political  parties  in  this  country  would 
be  given  $30  million? 

Mr.  GORE.  No  safeguards  were  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  There  are  none  in 
the  law  now.  All  the  money,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  could  be  spent  in 
one  State  or  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  one  political  party.  The 
law  does  not  identify  or  define  "party." 
except  that  the  nominee  of  that  party 
must  have  received  5  million  votes  in  the 
previous  presidential  election.  What  the 
treasurer  of  the  party  does  with  the 
money,  or  how  many  treasurers  there 
may  be,  or  how  the  organization  may 
qualify,  is  left  uncertain  and  indefinite 
except  for  the  requirement  that  the  nom- 
inee must  have  received  5  million  votes. 
That  freezes  everyone  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nominees  of  the  two  major 
parties.  But  it  is  still  indefinite  as  to 
who  the  treasurer  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  the  Senator's 
reply  to  mean  that  if  the  treasurer  of 
each  of  the  parties,  according  to  expec- 
tations, is  given  $30  million  to  begin 
with,  there  would  be.  in  addition,  no  in- 
hibitions about  the  right  to  solicit  or  ac- 
cept moneys  as  they  have  been  solicited 
and  accepted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  law  provides  that 
they  shall  be  or  can  be  reimbursed  for 
moneys  spent  or  incurred — whatever 
they  may  mean — but  it  carries  no  pro- 
vision, whatsoever  that  would  inhibit  in 
any  way  the  solicitation  of  or  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  money  from  private  sources  for 
expenditures,  or  the  commingling  of 
funds  from  private  sources. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  premise  for  the  sponsorship  of  the 
measure  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
some  sort  of  legerdemain  operation,  is 
that  we  must  eliminate  the  corruption 
under  past  practices  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
taking  of  moneys  from  the  taxpayer,  if 
the  taxpayer  so  wills? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  he  was  con- 
vinced—and he  still  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion— that  the  providing  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  presidential  campaigns 
would  somehow  ehminate  private  con- 
tributions. 

However,  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
that  the  President's  club  still  thrives,  and 
we  know  that  the  Republicans  are  going 
to  be  charging  $500  a  plate  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats $250  a  plate  for  a  dinner.  Of 
course,  the  poor  man  will  not  give  $250 
or  $500  for  one  dinner. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Smce  the  enactment 
of  this  $30  million  contribution  that  is 
to  go  into  the  pockets  of  each  of  the  two 
political  parties,  has  there  been  any  in- 
dication anywhere  that  with  a  $30  mil- 
lion nest  egg  there  will  be  a  cessation  or 
has  been  a  cessation  of  the  soliciting  of 
contnbtuions? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  of  none  at  all. 
Their  appetite  seems  to  be  insatiable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  newspapers  re- 
port a  central  meeting  being  held  in 
Washington  to  prepare  for  the  army  of 
banquets  and  programs  and  the  collec- 
tion of  money  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
premise  for  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  that  we  must  eliminate  cor- 
ruption in  elections,  my  question  is.  If 
we  give  $30  million  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Washington  and  $30  million  to 
the  Republican  Party,  as  their  initial 
nest  eggs,  and  we  then  say  to  them,  "Go 
out  and  collect  as  much  more  money  as 
you  can,"  and  If  it  is  true  that  money 
corrupts.  Is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  the 
corruption  will  be  even  greater  because 
there  definitely  will  be  $30  million  more 
for  each  party  to  play  with? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  that  the  corruption  as- 
sociated with  money  in  politics  can  come 
from  its  volume  and  Its  amount  as  well 
as  from  its  source  and  Its  use.  The 
more  money  each  candidate  or  each  po- 
litical party  has.  the  more  the  potential 
that  candidate  or  that  party  has  for  cor- 
ruption. There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  who  ex- 
pended an  unconscionable  amoimt 
would  be  denied  a  seat  in  this  body;  but 
lately  I  have  not  heard  that  question 
raised. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bars  are  down. 
"Get  as  much  money  as  you  can.  We 
will  give  you  $30  million  to  begin  with, 
and  from  that  point  go  out  and  collect 
as  much  as  you  can  from  $1.000-a-plate 
clubs,  $500-a-plate  clubs,  $2,500-a-plate 
clubs." 

Mr.  GORE.    The  sky  Is  the  limit. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.     $1,000  is  not 


the  limit.  I  predict  that  when  we  give 
these  political  parties  a  nest  egg  of  $30 
million  and  allow  them,  without  limita- 
tion, to  go  out  and  solicit  other  contribu- 
tions, we  will  create  the  most  vicious  in- 
strumentality for  buying  votes,  dominat- 
ing the  precinct  committeemen,  the 
county  ward  leaders,  and  State  chair- 
men that  wc  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  what  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, Oiiio  will  get  5  percent  of  the 
$30  million,  if  the  whole  amount  is  col- 
lected. That  would  be  $1.5  million,  in 
addition  to  the  other  contributions. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  comment 
causes  me  to  suggest  that  in  most  of  our 
presidential  campaigns,  an  Intense  con- 
test has  raged  in  a  few  pivotal  States. 
Other  States  are  taken  more  or  less  for 
granted.  Ohio  has  always  been  one  of 
the  pivotal  States.  So  the  Senator  might 
well  be  prepared  for  an  influx  of  twice 
that  amount  in  his  State  in  the  national 
campaign.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  to  prevent  having  the  entire  amount 
spent  in  Ohio — perhaps  for  the  defeat 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  and  I  have 
some  apprehensions  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  I  have  aroused 
some  apprehension  In  some  Member  of 
this  body  of  the  danger  of  giving  $30 
million  of  public  money  to  political 
bcxsses  in  Washington.  That  is  a  danger 
agamst  which  there  should  be  safe- 
guards. Not  only  should  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  be  safeguarded,  but 
expenditures  from  private  sources  to 
campalijn  contributions  as  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  state  that  the 
candidates  for  President  will  exercise 
their  powers  in  restraining  solicitations 
and  the  acceptance  of  contributions  to 
conduct  campaigns.  Has  the  Senator 
seen  any  evidence  of  that  kind  since  the 
establishment  of  the  $30  million  "bank"? 
Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  I  quite  frank- 
ly am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  on 
how  to  vote  on  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Last  year,  with  considerable  reluctance, 
I  voted  for  the  Long  amendment.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  was  right.  I  would 
like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  the  Senator  some 
questions  in  order  to  bring  out  his  think- 
ing on  what  is  really  a  vexing  prob- 
lem. 

My  first  question  is.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator, who  has  wide  and  deep  experience 
in  the  field  of  campaign  financing,  be- 
lieve that  comprehensive  legislation  in 
this  area  is  long  overdue? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do.  Indeed.  I  have 
earnestly  sought  it.  As  chairman  of  an 
elections  subcommittee,  I  spent  a  whole 
fall  conducting  an  investigation.  The 
Senate  provided  that  subcommittee  wiui 
$250,000.  I  corralled  an  expert  staff, 
contracted  for  IBM  equipment,  slapped 
subpenas  on  officials  and  candidates.  I 
think  the  first  subpenas  I  issued  were 
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upon  the  officials  of  a  big  Democratic 
dinner  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  Senator,  as  a  candidate,  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect. I  was  then  conducting  my  first 
campaign  for  the  Senate,  in  1956.  I  re- 
member very  well  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  pm-sued  his 
efforts  to  cneck  up  on  campaign  contri- 
butions that  year,  and  the  very  great  and 
deep  trouble  he  gave  me  in  securing  rec- 
ords, which  I  thought  at  that  time  was 
quite  justified. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
interrupt  the  campaign  of  anyone,  but  I 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
vestigating the  records  of  that  dinner. 
Pennsylvania  is  a  State  of  great  influ- 
ence  

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  as  much  as  it  was 
formerly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Prom  my  standpoint,  I 
wanted  to  exercise  the  power  of  subpena 
first  on  the  Democratic  Party — my  own 
party;  and  the  officials  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  cooperated  fully.  I  was 
grateful  that  they  did.  But  we  cataloged 
$30  million,  who  gave  it.  who  received  it, 
and  what  was  done  with  it.  This  report, 
which  a  few  persons  still  have — I  have  a 
file  copy — is  still  today  the  largest  com- 
mittee report  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
ever  had  submitted  to  it.  I  am  not  say- 
ing it  would  be  of  great  value  now. 

But  I  have  been,  since  1956  at  least, 
seeking  zealously  to  bring  about  election 
reform,  to  curb  abuses,  to  eliminate  dan- 
gerous corruption.  I  assert  that  a  wide- 
spread, thoroughgoing  election  reform  Is 
vitally  and  lu-gently  needed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  on  that. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  as  complex  a 
subject  and.  Indeed,  as  controversial  a 
subject  as  election  reform,  it  is  not  the 
wisest  thing  In  the  world  to  write  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  thoroughly.  I 
confess  to  the  Senator,  as  I  did  earlier 
today,  when  he  was  not  In  the  Chamber, 
that  I  voted  to  report  this  bill  from  com- 
mittee, not  because  I  thought  it  ought  to 
become  law,  but  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  consideration. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  has  happened. 
Mr.  GORE.  That  has  happened.  If 
we  can  repeal  the  law  now,  before  it  goes 
Into  effect.  It  will  have  stimulated  great 
Interest.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  already  pledged  to 
have  a  public  hearing  and  go  thoroughly 
Into  the  question. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  If  I  may  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Senator,  that  the  bill  we 
passed  in  such  haste  is  so  fallacious  in  Its 
approach  and  so  piecemeal  In  providing 
the  "goodies,"  so  to  speak,  without  the 
necessary  restraints  that  might  not  let 
them  taste  so  good,  would  prove  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  establishing  proper  elec- 
tion reform.  It  seems  to  me  we  need  to 
repeal  it  and  then  provide  a  carrot-and- 
stlck  approach  to  needed  election  reform. 
Unless  we  tie  reform  and  the  provision 
of  public  funds  together,  we  are  not 
Boing  to  get  refonn,  just  as  we  must  place 
In  the  same  measure  tax  reform  and  tax 
reduction. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
about  the  need  for  tax  reform  and  tax 
reduction  and  that  we  have  to  tie  them 
together.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  make 
tax  reductions,  but  no  tax  reforms. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  of- 
fered a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
present  election  subsidy  provision  which 
went  into  the  "Christmas  tree"  bill  of 
last  year.  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  them.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  do  they  make 
satisfacloi-y  and  perhaps  adequate 
changes  in  the  wide  open  law  which  we 
now  have? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  use  the  word 
"satisfactory"  or  "adequate."  I  would 
say  that  if  the  amendments  the  Senator 
has  proposed — the  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  study  them  has  been  very  limited; 
I  have  not  actually  seen  the  texts  of  the 
amendments,  though  I  have  seen  a  press 
statement  which  described  the  purport 
of  the  amendments — put  into  effect  what 
they  purport  to  do  as  described  in  the 
press  statement,  they  would  serve  as  im- 
provements; but  by  no  means  would  they 
bring  about  satisfactory  amendment. 
For  one  thing,  the  proposals  that  I  have 
seen  thus  far  have  in  no  way  touched  the 
problem  of  sharing  in  the  funds  by  in- 
dependent parties,  or  candidates  of  inde- 
pendent parties — third,  fourth,  or  fifth. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  existing 
law  prohibits  this. 

I  think  that  is  a  basic  error.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  able  Senator,  who  has  been 
so  eloquent  and  so  effective  In  his  ad- 
vocacy of  civil  rights,  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  right  to  seek  public  office,  the 
right  to  seek  political  preferment,  is  a 
civil  right  as  basic  as  the  right  to  vote; 
and  the  right  to  seek  that  public  office 
with  equal  opportunity  with  his  fellow 
candidates  is  equally  basic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Regardless  of  his  own  fi- 
nancial situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Regardless.  One  man, 
one  vote,  one  office,  one  officeholder,  but 
freedom  of  American  citizens  to  compete 
for  that  office  on  as  nearly  equal  terms  as 
is  practical  and  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  valid  point;  but  I  ask  him  if  he 
agrees  with  me  that  this  very  trouble- 
some question  should  be  carefully  studied 
in  committee,  after  comprehensive  public 
hearings.  Do  I  have  his  assurance  that 
if  I  vote  for  his  amendment,  he  will  join 
with  me  in  seeking  to  develop  such  a  bill 
or  bills,  and  In  promptly  pressing  for 
public  hearings? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  CLARK.  One  of  the  difficulties 
which  confronts  me  is  that,  by  reason  of 
the  parliamentary  situation,  I  have  to 
either  vote  or  not  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  then  I  have  no  chance 
to  look  at  the  bill  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  might  develop  It  by  amend- 
ments, which  might  make  it  more  satis- 
factory. So  I  have  to  cross  the  river  be- 
fore I  am  quite  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  fully  capable  of  speaking  for  himself, 
has  not  introduced  his  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  but  as  a 
separate  bill  to  amend  existing  law.  So 
his  amendment,  as  such.  Is  not  before 


the  Senate.  "What  Is  before  the  Senate  Is 
my  proposal  to  repeal  the  present  law 
because  I  think  it  is  a  hindrance  to  real 
election  law  reform. 

I  point  out  one  thing  further  to  the 
Senator:  The  tax  forms  for  next  year's 
returns  will  before  long  be  going  to  the 
PubUc  Printer.  So  if  we  are  to  act  on  this 
matter,  it  should  be  now,  to  save  un- 
necessary cluttering  of  the  tax  forms, 
which  we  have  sought  to  simplify  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  this: 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  a  possible  candidate  for 
reelection,  that  there  is  very  little  ex- 
cuse for  giving  all  this  Government 
money  to  the  candidates  for  President, 
and  thereby  prohibiting  them,  by  one  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  from  soliciting  funds  from 
private  individuals  if  they  accept  the 
contributions  from  the  Government,  and 
doing  nothing  with  regard  to  congres- 
sional candidates. 

I  have  great  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing why  we  should  thus  attempt  to  pro- 
tect presidential  candidates  from  the  un- 
savory influence  of  lobbyists,  but  leave 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  wide  open  to 
those  claims  of  lobbyists  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  are  very 
familiar,  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  always  resisted, 
and  which  I  have  done  my  best  to  resist, 
too,  although  sometimes  it  gets  to  be 
pretty  difficult. 

Mr.  GORE.  My  resistance,  I  must 
confess,  weakens  a  little  in  an  election 
year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  not  agree,  though,  quite  seriously, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  something  for 
presidential  elections,  we  ought  to  do  it 
for  congressional  elections  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  problem  cannot  be 
dealt  with  effectively  piecemeal.  We 
must  deal  with  the  problem  with  respect 
to  all  Federal  elections.  The  Senator 
knows  it  will  be  very  difflctilt,  when  he 
is  a  candidate  next  year  for  reelection — 
as  I  hope  he  will  be,  and  I  am  confident 

he  will  be  reelected 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor not  be  too  sure  about  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
have  my  hopes  and  my  confidence. 

But  suppose  he  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, and  the  candidate  for  President 
of  the  Democratic  Party  comes  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  How  are  we  to 
separate  the  two  campaigns?  Will  the 
Senator  abscond?  Will  he  flee  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  and  the  boimdaries 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  possibility,  in 
view  of  present  policies,  but  I  doubt  if 
I  would  go  that  far. 

Mr.  GORE.  "What  I  am  trying  to 
illustrate  Is  that  you  carmot  deal  with 
this  problem  practically  by  providing 
public  funds  campaigns  for  one  Federal 
office  alone.  The  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  seeking 
reelection  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
How  do  you  separate  all  of  this,  and  say 
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that  the  campaign  of  the  candidate  for 
President,  as  the  Senator  now  proposes 
shall  not  receive  any  private  political 
contributions? 

Mr  CLARK.     It  might  not  be  possible. 

Mr  GORE.  Suppose  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Pennsylvania  buys  time 
on  a  television  network  for  the  campaign 

of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  a  half  hour  of  prime  time  on  a 
given  night. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.   That  would  be  a  great 

program.  ,  ,  „ . 

Mr  GORE  As  someone  has  remarkea 
in  an  aside,  it  would  be  a  great  program^ 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  might 
thiiik  it  would  have  a  greater  appeal  if 
the  candidate  for  President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  came  to  Pennsylvania  on 
that  night  and  used  part  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  paid  for  by  private  campaign 
contributions.  The  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  proposed 
would  prohibit  any  private  contribution 
to  the  campaign  for  President.  Per- 
haps that  is  meritorious:  but  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is.  how  do  you 
divide  the  campaign  for  Senator  from 
the  campaign  for  President? 

What  we  have  under  the  present  law 
is  a  commingling  of  public  and  private 
funds.  This  must  be  dealt  with  on  a 
comprehensive  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  go  into  a  particular  con- 
gressional district— we  have  27  in  Penn- 
sylvania—and advocate  the  reelection  of 
a  Democratic  candidate,  there  you  would 
have  the  complexity  of  the  situation  in- 
creased to  that  extent:  would  you  not? 
Mr.  GORE.  Indeed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  this  question:  If  we  agree, 
first,  that  comprehensive  election  reform 

is  needed 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr  CLARK.  And.  second,  that  care- 
ful consideration,  after  extensive  public 
hearings  in  committee,  is  highly  desir- 
able, and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
construct  this  important  sort  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor,  then  would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  three  im- 
portant areas  where  election  reform  is 
required,  and  they  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  three  separate  committees? 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  last 
year  the  Johnson  administration  sent 
down   an  election   reform   bill   and   asked 

me  to  introduce  it.  which  I  did,  offering 
also  some  amendments  of  my  own.  That 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  which  did  not 
see  flt  to  hold  as  much  as  1  day  of  hoar- 
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Ings  on  it. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  presented 

by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  dealing 

with  the  general  subject  of  tax  credits. 
Eind  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  what 
I  thought  was  a  very  skillful  way.  in  a 
sense  got  away  from  the  tax  credit  situa- 
tion and  into  this  dollar  checkoff  deal. 

which  certainly,  to  a  very  substantial 

extent,  would  provide  the  necessary 
money",  though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
clumsy  fashion.  I  repeat.  I  voted  for  it. 
So  there  is  a  matter  which  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  serves  with  such  ability. 
Then   we  have  the  third  and  very  vex- 


ing area  of  how  to  handle  television 
and  radio  time.  That  is  a  matter  that 
is  I  think,  of  most  importance,  becanse 
of  the  enormous  cost  to  all  candidates  of 
prime  television  and  radio  time  and,  U 
I  may  say  so.  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
somewhat  excessive  charges  which  the 
networks  make  for  many  political  candi- 

This  sort  of  reform  ouRht  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  which  the 

Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  serves 
with  such  distinction. 

What  I  have  in  mind  doing,  if  the 
amendment  were  to  be  agreed  to.  is  to 
introduce  three  bills,  one  of  which,  deal- 
ing with  television  and  radio  time,  would 
go  to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  second  would  deal  with  tax  credits 
and  possibly  the  same  idea  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  brought  to  the  floor 
and  had  enacted  into  law.  That  would 
go  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  third  bill  would  be  a  rewriting  of 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Act.  There 
would  be  a  good  many  more  sticks  and 
not  so  many  carrots.  That  bill  would  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. Hopefully,  out  of  those  three 
areas,  wc  would  come  up  with  a  compre- 
hensive bill,  but  we  should  do  it  quickly, 
because  this  would  apply  to  1968. 

In  the  course  of  doing  this.  I  hope 
that  those  three  committees  would  coor- 
dinate their  efforts,  which  is  hard  to  do 
sometimes  in  the  Senate.  Any  compre- 
hensive reform  must  deal  with  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  as  well  as  with 
the  President. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  thinks  of 
that  approach. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  the  last  thing  first. 

From  a  practical  stand{X)int.  I  believe 
that  most  Senators  and  Representatives 
would  agree  that  there  is  more  difficulty 
to  raising  campaign  funds  for  candi- 
dates for  the  House  and  Senate  than 
there  is  in  raising  funds  for  the  presi- 
dential nominees  of  the  two  parties. 

Mr  CLARK.  Except  where  there  are 
avid  lobbyists  who  rely  on  the  vote  of  a 
Congressman  in  a  particular  area  and 
are  all  too  willing  to  make  substantial 
campaign  contributions. 

They  might  be  labor  unions.  They 
might  be  Individuals  looking  for  favors. 
They  might  be  busines.ses  in  the  State 
or  in  the  congressional  district.     That  is 

where  I  think  so  much  of  the  viciousness 
of  our  own  method  of  financing  cam- 
paigns arises.    What  the  Senator  says 

is  true. 

jvir.  GOFtE.  The  rcmarlcs  of  the  Sen- 
ator call  for  some  comment 


A  vote  in"  the  U.S.  Senate  is  of  such 

great  effect  and  influence  that  any  per- 
son who  is  willing  to  sell  his  soul  can 
have  handsome  financing  for  his  cam- 
Ijaicns. 

Mr    CL.ARK.     We   hope   that   none  of 

our  colleagues  would  do  that,  and  we 
hope  that  we  would  not.  However,  the 
temptation  is  present. 

Mr  GORE.  It  is  a  danger  to  our 
democratic  process.  As  the  population 
increases  and  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nication become  more  costly,  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  dangers  will  grow  in  pro- 
portion. 


Mr  CLARK.  There  is  a  very  real  con- 
flict of  interest  present;  is  there  not? 

Mr  GORE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  question  of  jurisdiction 
ought  not  to  be  difficult.  We  have  prec- 
edent for  it.  Matters  arise  frequently 
which  have  overlapping  jurisdiction. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions When  a  tax  treaty  is  presented, 
its  ratification  can  be  reported  only  by 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations. 

However,  invariably  there  is  a  working 
relationship  between  the  two  committees, 
and  when  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for- 
wards the  measure  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  its  recommendations. 

So  there  are  ways  in  which  we  can  act. 
If  we  repeal  this  provision  and  take 
away  this  carrot  of  adequate  presidential 
campaign  financing,  we  may  get  a  little 
more  leadership  from  the  White  House 
in  the  matter  of  election  reforms.  We 
may  be  able  to  arouse  enough  interest  in 
the  executive  branch,  in  Congress,  and 
among  the  public,  as  a  result  of  all  of  thi.s 
discussion,  to  bring  about  the  necessar>- 
teamwork,  coordination,  study,  and  ef- 
fort  to   provide   real  election   reform. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  in  all  sincerity— 
and  I  warn  him  that  I  am  trying  to  per- 
suade him— the  existence  of  the  present 
law  is  an  obstacle  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  real  election  reform. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield.  .^     ,     ., 

Mr     LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
vigorous    and    ardent    promoter   of   re- 
forms in  elections  in  an  effort  to  elinu- 
nate  all  the  evils  that  we  as  public  ofB- 
cial-s  know  about  and  that  Uie  general 
public  believes  are  in  cxi.stence.     I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  ...   ,i„, 
However,   I  desire  to  ixiint  out  thai 
these  reforms  will  not  be  achieved  when 
the   awkward  situation   exists  j"  J^'^'^'^ 
we  would  be  piling  an  additional  S30  mil- 
lion into  a  presidential  election  campaign 
for  each  of  the  two  major  partie.-; 
Mr.  GORE.     I  agree. 
Mr    LAUSCHE.      We   all    agree   thai 
there  should  be  reforms.     The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agrees  that  there  shoud 
be     reforms.        However,     before     he     at- 
tempts the   reforms,  he  has  seen  ni  w 

have  a  bill  passed  that  would  ap^ravat* 
the  situation  and  preclude  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intensive  f^ght  to  achieve  tne 

reforms. 

Mr.    GORK.       I     aercc 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     We  all  talk  about  the 

corruption  that  exists,   it  seems  to  be 

a  unanimous  opinion  that  the  ticicets  fOl 

the  $100  a  plate  dinners  are  not  sold  w 
individuals  as  a  general  r^^.  They  a-e 
sold  to  lobbyists  who  buy  20,  30.  40.  or  50 
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tickpts 

Mr  GORE.    Sold  by  both  parties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  both  parties. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  sww 
that  the  only  dinner  that  I  have  ever 
had  given  for  me  was  a  $2.50  a  plate 
dinner  in  my  little  ward  out  on  St^uair 
Avenue,  in  Cleveland.     That  is  the  only 


type  dinner  I  have  ever  had  given  for 
me. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  been  favored 
with  any  kind  of  dinner  of  a  testimonial 
nature  yet.  I  have  had  my  appetite 
satisfied  many  times. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  dinner  was 
given  by  the  people  who  knew  me  in  the 

community  in  which  I  was  bom  and 

reared.  They  had  proposed  giving  a 
$100  a  plate  dinner  for  me.  and  I  turned 
them  down. 

The  $30  million  contribution  to  each 
of  the  presidential  candidates  from  the 
two  major  parties  constitutes  the  crea- 
tion of  an  instrumentality  In  politics 
that  will  produce  the  dirtiest  and  mean- 
est type  of  corruption  ever  seen  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

I  have  been  In  campaigns  in  which 
word  reached  me:  "They  are  ganging 
up  against  you  in  ward  X.  The  only 
way  you  can  stop  them  is  to  send  money 
Into  the  ward."  I  suppose  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  through  that 
experience. 

When  $30  million  is  available  centrally, 
talks  will  then  go  on  between  the  E>emo- 
cratlc  National  Committee  and  the  Ohio 
State  Committee.  It  will  be  said: 
"You  tan  begin  soliciting  funds  back 
home,  but  we  will  not  use  them  in  the 
presidential  campaign."  Or  the  na- 
tional committee  will  say:  "We  will 
send  you  extra  money  because  there  is 
an  extra  problem." 

Gold  is  the  source  of  evil  practically 
everj-where.     The  proposal  that  is  now 
the  law  would  make  more  gold  available 
and  cause  more  evil. 

If  $300,000  is  sent  to  three  wards  where 
precinct  committeemen  and  ward  lead- 
ers want  money,  we  luiow  what  the  re- 
sult will  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  scandal- 
ous provision  that  has  ever  been  in- 
cluded In  the  laws  of  the  Nation.  The 
tragedy  is  that  the  legislation  was  passed 
under  circumstances  that  are  unbeliev- 
able. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  voted  to 
report  the  proposal  to  the  Senate,  he  did 
so  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
open  a  discussion  of  the  subject  that 
would  continue  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  that  he  did  not  expect  the  amend- 
ment to  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  was  my  own  sup- 
position, rather  than  an  understanding. 
I  had  no  understanding  with  anyone  to 

that  extent. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  should  say  in 

all  fairness,  the  junior  Senator  from 
p>ulslana  must  have  been  very  sincere 
111  proposing  the  legislation.     It  was  only 

niy  supposition    that    the    matter    was 

Of  sufficient  Importance  that  it  might  be 
a  public  service  to  report  the  measure 

and  to  promote  some  discussion,  but  I 
did  not  expect  that  the  proposal  would 
be  seriously  considered  for  adoption. 
I  declared  at  the  time,   in   committee, 

inat  I  would  not  support  the  proposal 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Frequently  an  appeal  Is  made— I  have 
yielded  to  it  a  number  of  times — "Well. 
Senator  So-and-So  has  made  a  proposal. 
He  is  entitled  to  have  it  reported  and 
w  have  a  debate  on  the  floor";  or  "The 


administration  is  entitled  to  have  its 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate  and  have 
it  discussed  and  considered."  This  is 
a  frequent  plea.  I  yielded  to  that  plea, 
believing  that  the  public  might  be  weU 
served.    I  confess  that  I  may  have  erred. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  bill  to  which  the 

amendment  was  attached  was  originally 
a  tax  repeal  bill,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  originally  a  bill 
that  dealt  with  the  taxation  of  foreign 
Investors.  It  was  a  good  bill,  to  begin 
With. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  it  known  as  the 
"Christmas  tree  plum"  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  Ultimately,  after  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  benefiting  special  in- 
terests had  been  added,  it  became  known 
as  the  "Christmas  tree"  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  which  was 
the  biggest  plum  on  the  Christmas  tree? 
Was  it  not  the  $30  million  gift  to  each 
of  the  political  parties? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suppose  the  election 
subsidy  was  the  biggest  plum. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  committee 
met  a  few  days  ago  to  consider  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  was  confident  that  there  were 
sufficient  votes  in  committee  to  adopt 
an  amendment  that  I  advanced  to  repeal 
the  Presidential  Campaign  Election 
F\jnd  Act.  Not  only  did  I  believe  that 
there  were  sufficient  votes  in  committee 
to  adopt  the  amendment  to  repeal  the 
law.  but  also  the  acting  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
publicly  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee  action  that  in  his  view  there 
were  sufficient  votes  in  committee  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

I  withheld  my  amendment  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  author  of  the 
provision  that  is  now  in  the  law.  which 
my  amendment  sought  to  repeal.  I  be- 
lieved that  this  was  proper  courtesy  and 
regard  for  him.  I  ofifered  the  amend- 
ment yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  who  advocate  the  amendment 
were  prepared  to  vote  yesterday,  but  I 
requested — and  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship acceded  to  the  request — that  the 
vote  go  over  tmtll  today,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana was  expected  to  be  in  the  Chamber. 
He  is  here  today;  he  has  made  an  elo- 
quent speech;  he  has  defended  his  en- 
actment by  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
it.  containing  several  pages.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

I  do  not  wish  to  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  am  not  in  the  leader's 
chair.    But  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 

acting  majority  leader  that  It  is  5  min- 
utes after  3.  We  coud  vote  at  5:35. 
This  would  allow  2  hours  for  Senators  to 

complete  their  mail. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be 

agreeable  to  fixing  a  time  to  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  Intend  to  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time.     I  may  do  so  later. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
conclude  his  speech,  I  am  prepared  to 

discuss  the  subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
shall  not  undertake  to  usurp  the  leader- 
ship. This  is  not  my  responsibility.  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  nearly  200  years  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  been  trying  to  perfect 
a  system  of  government  under  which 
man  could  govern  himself  better  than  he 
could  be  governed  by  others. 

Generally,  our  progress  has  pursued 
the  theory  that  the  more  hands  Into 
which  the  goddess  Liberty  is  entrusted, 
the  safer  she  will  be.  We  have  steadily 
expanded  the  electorate  to  include  more 
voters  and  we  have  worked  to  see  that 
voters  were  better  qualified  to  judge  the 
candidates  and  the  issues. 

We  have  improved  our  technique  for 
registration  of  voters,  for  counting  votes, 
and  for  prosecuting  vote  stealing  imtU 
we  take  for  granted  that  every  election 
will  provide  us  with  an  honest  decision 
of  the  voters. 

The  great  failure  of  our  democratic 
process  remains  in  the  manner  in  which 
campaigns  are  financed. 

First,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  a  campaign: 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  problem  of 
rtmning  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  because  it  is 
an  area  in  which  I  have  had  firsthand 
experience,  ha\'ing  been  elected  against 
both  strong  and  weak  opponents  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  having  assisted 
in  financing  the  campaigns  of  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

Louisiana  is  a  State  of  about  3,700,000 
people,  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  Nation's 
population.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  a  hotly  contested  race  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  costs  somewhere  between  $200,000 
and  $400,000.  My  most  expensive  cam- 
paign was  nearer  the  low  figure  to  which 
I  have  referred,  but  costs  have  been  going 
up.  and  friends  who  have  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  a  difficult  race  in  the  State  have 
provided  estimates  which  tended  toward 
the  higher  figure. 

It  is  generally  felt  among  professional 
politicians  that  candidates  should  not  be 
required  to  finance  their  campaigns  out 
of    their   own   pockets   for   a    number   of 

reasons.  First,  most  of  them  cannot 
afford  It.  The  job  of  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman  pays  only  $30,000.    Second,  it 

is  not  necessary.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  around  who  will  contribute  to 
candidates  whom  they  wish  to  see  con- 
tinued in  Office. 

The  reason  that  people  contribute 

to  politicians  are  so  varied  that  thousands 
of  pages  could  be  written  on  the  subject 
without  being  repetitious.  You  might 
sum  It  up,  however,  by  saying  that  the 

average  man  In  business  Is  willing  to 
contribute  toward  keeping  a  good  man  in 
office. 

Most  campaign  contributions  are  made 
because  a  candidate  either  supported 
things  that  the  contributor  favored  or 
opposed  things  that  the  contributor  did 
not  favor. 
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Most  campaign  money  comes  from 
businessmen.  Labor  contributions  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  would  be 
my  guess  that  about  95  percent  of  cam- 
paign funds  at  the  congressional  level 
are  derived  from  businessmen.  At  least 
80  percent  of  this  comes  from  men  who 
could  sign  a  net  worth  statement  exceed- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Busi- 
nessmen contribute  because  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  prohibits  busi- 
nesses from  contributing.  FunneUng 
contributions  through  their  officers  is  a 
simple  and  safe  way  for  business  to  ac- 
complish what  it  cannot  do  directly. 

A  few  examples  can  help  Illustrate  the 
kind  of  things  that  cause  businessmen 
to  contribute: 

A  great  number  of  businessmen  con- 
tribute to  legislators  who  have  voted  for 
laws  to  reduce  the  power  of  labor  unions, 
to  regulate  unions,  to  outlaw  the  union 

Many  businessmen  contribute  to  legis- 
lators who  have  voted  to  exempt  their 
businesses  from  the  minimum  wage 

Businessmen  contribute  to  legislators 
who  have  fought  against  taxes  that 
would  have  been  burdensome  to  their 
businesses,  whether  the  tax  increase  was 
proposed  as  a  so-called  reform,  a  loop- 
hole closer,  or  just  an  effort  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  .  ,u  4.    *« 

Power  company  officials  contribute  to 
legislators  who  vote  against  public  power 
and  against  expanding  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Administration  cooperatives.  REA 
officers  are  also  able  to  raise  some  money, 
although  not  nearly  as  much  for  those 
legislators  who  vote  the  other  way 
around,  although  the  real  power  of  the 
REA  cooperatives  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strong  grassroots  support  they  can  gen- 
erate against  their  enemies. 

Bankers,  insurance  company  execu- 
tives big  money  lenders  generally  con- 
tribute to  legislators  who  vote  for  policies 
that  lead  to  high  interest  rates. 

Many  large  companies  benefit  from 
research    and    development    contracts 
which  carry  a  guaranteed  profit;  a  so- 
called  fixed  fee  of  about  7  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  contract.    Executives  of 
such  companies  contribute  to  those  who 
help  them  get  the  contracts  or  who  make 
the  money  available.     In  recent  years, 
quite  a  battle  has  developed  over  the  de- 
sire of  Government  research  contractors 
to  obtain  and  keep  lush  private  monopoly 
patent  rights  on  those  things  discovered 
with  billions  of  dollars  of  Government 
research  money.   The  possibility  of  wind- 
fall profits  in  this  area  defies  imagina- 
tion     Research   contractors  contribute 
to  legislators  who  vote  to  permit  them 
to  have  private  patent  rights  on  Govern- 
ment research  expenditures. 

Drug  companies  are  often  able  to  sell 
brand -name  drug  products  at  anywhere 
from  twice  to  50  times  the  price  of 
identical  nonbranded  products  for  wel- 
fare and  medicare  patients  if  the  com- 
panies can  prevail  upon  Government  to 
permit  their  drugs  to  be  prescribed  and 
dispensed  by  their  private  brand  names 
rather  than  by  the  official  or  generic 
name  of  the  product.  Executives  of  drug 
companies  will  contribute  to  legislators 
y,ho  vote  to  permit  or  bring  about  such 
"a  result. 
Many  industries  are  regulated.    This 


includes  the  railroads,  the  truckers,  the 
airUnes.  the  power  companies,  the  pipe- 
lines, to  name  but  a  few.  Executives  of 
regulated  companies  contribute  to  legis- 
lators who  vote  to  go  easy  on  the  regula- 
tion, and  ask  no  more  questions  than 
necessary  about  their  rates. 

Companies  facing  threat  of  ruinous 
competition  from  foreign  sources  have 
executives  who  contribute  to  those  who 
help  protect  them  from  such  competi- 
tion by  means  of  tariffs  and  quotas. 

Many  industries  are  subsidized.  This 
Includes  the  merchant  marine,  the  ship- 
builders, the  sugar  producers,  the  copper 
producers,  and  a  host  of  others.  Execu- 
tives in  such  industries  contribute  to 
those  who  help  keep  them  in  business. 

This  list  is  merely  illustrative;  it  could 
be  elaborated  upon  and  enlarged  to  in- 
clude many  more.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  a  legislator  can,  and  in  many 
cases  should,  vote  with  some  of  these 
business  groups.  Many  times  they  will 
be  right,  although  not  always.  Such 
businessmen  can  be  prevailed  upon  in 
varying  degrees  to  contribute  to  his  cam- 
paign Merely  by  assiduously  tending 
to  the  problems  of  business  interests  lo- 
cated in  one's  own  State,  a  legislator  can 
generally  assure  himself  of  enough  fi- 
nancial support  to  campaign  effectively 
for  reelection. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  in  certain  cases,  such  as  problems 
involving  the  level  of  interest  rates  and 
monopoly  situations,  the  money  is  all  on 
one  side.    People  who  would  be  benefited 
by  low  interest  rates  or  by  lower  prices  as 
a  result  of  more  competition  do  not  have 
an  active  and  vocal  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter  nor  do  they  have  the  wealth  or  the 
understanding    of    the    problem,    that 
would  cause  them  to  contribute  money 
to  a  legislator  who  fights  for  their  side  of 
the  case.    Should  some  such  people  want 
to  do  something  about  the  matter,  their 
individual  financial  contributions  would 
be  so  small  that  it  might  cost  more  to  col- 
lect them  than  they  furnish  in  revenue. 
Fortunately,  in  many  cases,  the  special 
interest  of  one  group  is  offset,  at  least  in 
part    by  the  special  interest  of  another 
group     Many  groups  in  one  geographic 
area  have  opposition  from  somewhere 
else  equally  as  well  financed. 

Many  times  legislators  will  bend  over 
backward  to  vote  for  the  general  public 
interest  of  the  few.  but  on  balance  it 
would  still  be  best  if  legislators  did  not 
have  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
problem  of  raising  large  amounts  of 
money  for  campaigns.  They  should  be 
completely  free  to  vote  their  honest  con- 
victions. A  great  number  of  things 
wrong  about  government  can  be  traced 
to  the  problems  of  financing  campaigns 
of  legislators. 

Against  that  background,  consider  the 
problem  of  financing  a  campaign  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  cost  may  vary  from  $14  million  to 
$50  million.  No  one  really  has  any  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  cost  because  so  much 
money  is  spent  by  committees  and  by 
individuals  who  do  not  report  it.  Only 
a  handful  of  families  have  sufficient 
wealth  to  wage  a  campaign  for  Presi- 
dent and  even  they  deem  it  unwise  to  pay 
more  than  a  tiny  portion  of  campaign 
expenses  from  their  own  bank  accounts. 


Because  of  the  high  cost  of  campaign- 
ing and  the  inability  of  most  candidates 
to  pay  the  cost  themselves,  every  corpo- 
ration, every  vested  interest,  every  mo- 
nopoly, every  businessman  in  America, 
particularly  the  large  and  wealthy  ones, 
have  a  virtual  standing  invitation  to  con- 
tribute  large  sums  of  money  and  in  return 
to  receive  assurances  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other will  receive  a  sympathetic  ear. 

Here  is  where  the  big  corporations, 
acting  through  their  executives,  have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  assurance  that  in- 
terest rates  will  not  be  very  low.  that 
monopolies  will  not  be  upset  radically, 
that  appointees  to  regulatory  agencies 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate,  that  the 
wealthy  will  continue  to  enjoy  tax  loop- 
holes. 

If  he  does  not  weaken  and  give  some 
assurances  along  these  lines,  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  is  simply  unable  to  raise 
enough  money  to  make  himself  heard  by 
190  million  Americans.     And  no  matter 
how  fine  a  candidate  he  is  or  how  good 
Ills  platform  may  be,  he  does  not  stand 
a  chance  of  getting  elected  unless  he  is 
fully  and  frequently  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic through  television,  radio,  newspaper 
advertising,    billboards,    handbills,    and 
every  other  means  of  advertising  that  the 
fertile  brains  on  Madison  Avenue  can 
devise.    It  Is  sad,  but  true,  that  the  good 
man  and  program  will  not  win  out.  the 
public   will   not   recognize   their  merit 
unless  they  are  adequately,  almost  ex- 
cessively, promoted  and  publicized. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  utterly 
amazing  that  the  public  makes  out  as 
well  as  it  does. 

Even   so.   the   Government   pays  out 
many  billions  of  dollars  In  unnecessarily 
high  Interest  charges;  it  permits  private 
monopoly  patents  on  over  $12  billion  of 
Government  research  money  annually; 
it  permits  billions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment money  to   remain  on   deposit  in 
banks  without  collecting  interest;  it  per- 
mits   overcharging   by    many    concerns 
selling  services  to  Government;  it  tol- 
erates all  sorts  of  tax  favoritism;  it  fails 
to  move  to  protect  public  health  from  a 
number  of  obvious  hazards;  it  permits 
monopolies  to  victimize  the  public  in  a 
number  of  inexcusable  ways.     It  pro- 
vides for  too  much  tariff  protection  to 
some  industries  and  too  little  to  others. 
Many  of  these  evils  are  built-in  defects 
of  American  Government  resulting  from 
the  way  that  we  finance  our  presidential 
campaigns. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  I  have  fougm 
for  legislation  to  finance  the  presidential 
campaigns  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
expense  of  the  campaign  would  not  sep- 
arate an  American  President  from  his 
conscience  or  inhibit  him  from  freely 
advocating  and  fighting  for  the  national 
interest  as  he  saw  it. 

My  suggestion  is  that  both  major  party 
candidates  should  be  assured  adequate 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  cam- 
paigns without  having  to  make  the  com- 
mitments so  common  to  large  fundr^- 
ings.  The  money  would  be  available  as 
a  result  of  permitting  every  taxpayer  w 
mark  on  his  tax  return  that  he  wanted 
one  dollar  of  his  tax  money  to  go  inw 
a  presidential  election  campaign  funa. 
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The  Congress  agreed  with  the  sugges- 
tion, and  It  is  now  law.  For  1968  both 
major  parties  would  have  available  $30 
million  of  untainted  funds  to  work  with. 

Those  who  would  perpetuate  the  old 
system  with  all  of  the  corruptions,  spe- 
cial privileges,  and  favoritism  that  it  en- 
tailed have  worked  diligently  to  find 
fault  with  the  honest  method  of  financ- 
ing the  campaigns  which  I  advocate. 
Were  they  to  spend  as  much  time  find- 
ing answers  as  they  spend  finding  con- 
ceivable shortcomings  of  the  plan,  they 
could  solve  all  the  problems  which  they 
Invent.  Let  me  discuss  some  of  these 
problems  and  answer  them. 

In  the  first  place,  some  criticize  that 
there  is  no  prohibition  of  large  private 
contributions. 

One  problem  in  this  case  is  that  you 
cannot  prohibit  a  citizen  from  cam- 
paigning for  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
His  constitutional  right  of  free  speech 
clearly  permits  him  to  go  around  the 
country  speaking,  shouting,  carrying 
signs  advocating  the  candidate  he  sup- 
ports. He  can  put  a  sticker  on  his  car 
and  hire  a  sound  truck. 

Perhaps  we  can  prohibit  a  man  from 
buying  radio  and  television  time,  but  we 
could  hardly  prevent  him  from  buying 
an  ad  in  a  newspaper,  putting  circulars 
on  his  neighbors'  doorsteps,  handing  out 
free  pencils  and  candy  advocating  his 
candidate. 

But  we  can  provide  enough  money  to 
the  candidate  to  free  him  from  any  ne- 
cessity of  making  any  commitment 
which  he  deems  to  be  contrary  to  his 
conscience  or  against  the  national  inter- 
est. 

PRIVATE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

One  criticism  of  last  year's  law  is  that 
while  it  provides  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
for  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  to  use  in  presidential  campaigns, 
it  does  nothing  to  curb  the  amounts  the 
parties  can  get  from  private  sources  and 
thus  the  fund  is  just  a  whale  of  a  supple- 
ment to  whatever  else  they  can  beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal.  My  purpose  in  introducing 
the  proposal  originally  was  to  give  the 
parties  an  adequate  source  of  untainted 
funds  so  that  they  would  not  find  It  nec- 
essary to  solicit  anything  near  the 
amount  they  formerly  sought  in  contri- 
butions. But  It  can  be  said  that  as  long 
as  they  may  use  any  outside  funds  for 
their  presidential  campaigns,  the  parties 
and  their  candidates  will  be  subjected  to 
influence.  Now  that  we  have  assurance 
of  adequate  financing  for  presidential 
campaigns,  it  Is  possible,  for  the  first 
time,  to  limit  the  use  of  private  con- 
tributions for  this  purpose. 

Therefore,  the  next  amendment  in  my 
bill  would  prohibit  any  payment  from  the 
campaign  fund  to  a  major  party  with 
respect  to  a  presidential  campaign  if  any 
contribution,  direct  or  indirect,  has  been 
or  would  be  accepted  or  spent  for  that 
campaign  by  the  party,  its  candidates,  or 
any  organization  controlled  by  the  party 
or  Its  candidates. 

Jhe  Long  Act  will  make  approximately 
»30  million  available  to  each  of  the  two 
major  parties  to  defray  their  expenses  In 
connection  with  the  1968  presidential 
election.  That  is  more  than  either  party 
n&s  ever  reported  as  expenditures  in  any 


prior  campaign.  With  this  tremendous 
sum  available,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
Long  Act  even  more  of  a  force  for  the 
elimination  of  improper  influence  in 
Government,  it  seems  wise  to  have  the 
major  parties  choose  between  private 
contributions  and  fund  payments  for 
their  presidential  campaigns.  Funds 
these  parties  raise  by  contributions  will 
have  to  be  used  solely  for  other  cam- 
paigns including  congressional  and  gu- 
bernatorial or  for  expenses  unrelated  to 
presidential  campaigns. 

Minor  parties  present  a  different  prob- 
lem. First,  they  are  paid  under  a  dif- 
ferent formula  which  looks  solely  at  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  that  party's 
candidate.  Major  parties,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  total  votes 
cast  for  all  major  party  candidates  with- 
out regard  to  how  many  were  cast  for 
any  particular  major  party  candidate. 
Second,  the  $5  million  floor  before  pay- 
ment can  be  made  is  for  a  minor  party, 
relatively  speaking,  a  much  heavier  bur- 
den than  it  is  for  a  major  party.  Third, 
under  the  act  as  it  now  applies,  a  party 
must  receive  at  least  5  million  votes  for 
its  candidate  in  order  to  be  classified 
even  as  a  "minor  party."  If  a  party's 
candidate  does  not  receive  5  million 
votes,  it  does  not  qualify  for  any  payment 
from  the  fund. 

Because  of  these  differences,  my  new 
bUl  does  not  prohibit  contributions,  for 
presidential  campaigns  to  minor  parties, 
as  determined  by  the  preceding  election. 
However,  the  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ments from  the  fund  plus  private  contri- 
butions which  a  minor  party  may  devote 
to  a  campaign  for  President  is  limited  by 
my  new  bill  to  the  lesser  of  the  actual 
amount  of  expenditures  incurred  by  it, 
or  the  amount  to  which  a  major  party  is 
entitled  from  the  fund.  Under  the 
amendment,  if  a  minor  party,  which  has 
previously  received  substantial  private 
contributions  becomes  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement imder  the  act.  it  can  restore 
the  contributions  it  received  to  its  donors 
in  order  to  realize  the  full  $1  per  vote 
payment.  If  it  chooses  to  retain  the 
private  contributions  for  paying  the 
costs  of  its  presidential  campaign,  then 
its  payments  under  the  plan  are  reduced. 
Of  course,  the  minor  party  can  continue 
to  receive  contributions  for  nonpresi- 
dential  campaigns.  This  amendment 
assures  that  the  minor  party  can  receive 
sufficient  private  contributions,  which, 
when  added  to  the  payment  it  receives 
imder  the  plan,  covers  the  full  cost  of  its 
presidential  campaign,  but  it  may  not 
make  a  profit  because  of  payments  under 
the  act.  And  the  party  which  does  not 
reach  the  5-million-vote  level  to  qualify 
for  payment  from  the  fund  can  continue 
to  receive  contributions  from  private 
sources  free  of  any  limitation  not  already 
in  the  law. 

Under  the  amendments  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  a  major  party  to  incur  an 
expense  which  cannot  be  paid  either 
from  private  contributions  or  from 
amounts  received  from  the  fund.  If  an 
expense  is  not  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, contributions  may  freely  be  used. 
If  it  is  for  the  presidential  campaign, 
and  the  party  has  elected  to  have  its 
campaign  expenses  paid  from  the  fimd, 
contributions  may  not  be  used. 


There  are  some  Items  which  are  in- 
curred with  respect  to  campaigns  for 
more  than  one  office  which  may  not  be 
reimbursed  from  the  fund.  For  example, 
expenses  of  poll  watchers,  and  salaries, 
or  other  expenses  related  to  persons  as- 
signed to  pass  out  campaign  literature  at 
polling  places,  or  to  drive  voters  to  and 
from  the  polls  tend  to  benefit  the  entire 
slate.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  pri- 
marily related  to  the  presidential  cam- 
paign and  thus  are  not  proper  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  tax  checkoff  fund. 
To  allow  them  to  be  paid  from  this  fund 
would,  in  effect,  embark  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  program  of  contributing  to 
the  cost  of  campaigns  for  most  any 
office  which  occurs  concurrently  with  the 
presidential  campaign. 

For  the  same  reasons  expenses  related 
to  a  joint  appearance  of  a  presidential 
candidate  and  a  candidate  for  another 
public  office  will  not  be  reimbursed  from 
the  fund  if  a  principal  purpose  of  the 
joint  appearance  is  to  further  the  cam- 
paign of  the  other  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  propose  certain 
amendments  which  I  believe  study  and 
consideration  may  very  well  prove  to  be 
justified  as  improvements  to  the  pro- 
vision that  we  presently  have  on  the 
statute  books. 

I  would  hope  that  we  may  conduct 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  study  these 
and  other  suggestions  and  improve  upon 
the  act  in  doing  so. 

I  think  that  such  action  would  make 
the  bill  an  even  better  bill  than  that 
which  we  have  today.  But,  suffice  it  to 
say.  the  bill  we  have  today  is  workable. 
It  will  work,  and  it  will  relieve  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  necessity  of 
seeking  private  contributions  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  campaign. 

TAX    CHECKOFF 

The  first  of  these  amendments  elimi- 
nates the  $1  tax  checkoff.  Instead  of 
having  taxpayers  evidence  their  desire 
to  have  part  of  their  tax  money  used  to 
finance  presidential  election  campaigns, 
this  amendment  would  provide  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  to  finance  the 
presidential  election  campaign  funds. 
Amounts  payable  to  the  political  parties 
would  remain  tied  to  the  same  basic  $1 
per  vote  formula  as  in  last  year's  law. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the 
Long  Act  is  not  constitutional,  because 
It  authorizes  taxpayers  to  designate  how 
their  tax  money  is  to  be  spent.  People 
who  argue  this  do  not  understand  how 
this  act  works.  It  is  true  that  the  $1  tax 
checkoff  builds  up  the  presidential  fund. 
However,  under  the  act,  not  one  penny  of 
this  fund  can  actually  be  spent  for  presi- 
dential campaign  expenses  until  it  has 
specifically  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. My  reason  for  taking  out  this 
tax  checkoff  provision  is  not  to  concede 
Its  unconstitutionality.  There  Is  no 
constitutional  issue  involved.  My  rea- 
sons are  quite  different. 

First  an  appropriation  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue  of  the  Treasury  gives  even 
more  citizens  of  this  country  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  costs  of  selecting 
the  President.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  not  income-tax  payers 
and  therefore  have  no  opportunity  to 
make  the  tax  checkoff.    But  because  of 
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such  other  Federal  revenue  raisers  as  ex- 
cise taxes,  dollars  from  these  same  people 
find  their  way  into  the  general  revenue 
of  the  Treasury  from  which  the  cam- 
paign fund  payments  would  come  under 
my  amendment.  So  that  a  candidate 
will  feel  beholden  for  his  financial  sup- 
port to  no  one  individually,  but  to  all 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  campaign 
fund  can  be  made  to  represent  the  re- 
sources of  all  American  citizens,  not  just 
income-tax  payers. 

A  one-time  appropriation  from  tne 
general  revenue  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  as- 
sures, additionally,  the  automatic  opera- 
tion of  the  fund  payments  without 
dependence  on  the  whims  of  the  times 
and  without  danger  of  influence  by  a 
party  in  power. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  In  the 
law  for  this  kind  of  appropriation ;  such 
as  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  for  refunding  money  erro- 
neously received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,     for      the      expenses      of      the 
Smithsonian    Institution,    and    for    the 
payment  of  interest  to  certain  Indians. 
If  the  parties  are  provided  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  put  on  a  proper  campaign 
for  President.  I  do  not  particularly  care 
whether   the    funds    come    from   a    tax 
check-off  or  from  a  guaranteed  appro- 
priation.   Those  are  procedural  alterna- 
tives and  both  are  equally  suited  to  do 
the  job     If  Senators  feel  more  comforta- 
ble with  the  more  usual  appropriation 
device  I  have  no  objection  to  workmg  it 
out  that  way  instead  of  through  the  tax 
check-off. 

CAMPAIGK    SPENDING    GUIDELINES 

A  third  amendment  I  propo.se  fixes 
broad  guidcUnes  over  the  uses  for  which 
•  most  of  the  money  from  the  fund  can  be 
put     Under  this  new  rule  75  percent  of 
the  payments  from  the  fund  can  be  used 
only  lor  such  purposes  as   travel   and 
transportation   of    the   candidates   and 
their  campaign  personnel,  radio  and  tele- 
vision production  and  time,  newspaper 
and  periodical  advertising,  reasonable  al- 
lowances for  salaries  of  campaign  per- 
sonnel  and   for   overhead  expenses   of 
maintaining  campaign  headquarters,  tel- 
ephone, telegraph,  postage,  printing,  and 
distribution  of  campaign  Uterature,  and 
polls  and  data  processing. 

According  to  the  reports  filed  in  the 
past  by  poUtical  committees,  the  bulk  oi 
their  spending  has  been  in  the   above 
seven  broad  categories.     They  are  the 
kinds  of  expenses  which  can  best  be  veri- 
fied and  accounted  for.     And  they  give 
every  indication  of  continuing  to  be  the 
Items    that    wiU    demand   the    greatest 
spending  by  parties  and  candidates  in 
the  future.    Therefore,  it  Is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  the  largest  share  by  far  of 
the  fund  payments  to  a  party  should  be 
directed  to  these  items.    By  thus  chan- 
neUng  the  money  in  certain  specified 
kinds  of  expense,  the  argument  that  the 
fund  money  can  be  wasted  by  political 
parties  on  all  manner  of  frivolous  and 
even  evil  activity  is  effectively  blunted. 

The  other  25  percent  of  the  fund  pay- 
ments to  a  party  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  the  75  percent  must 
be  used  or  it  can  be  used  for  other  types 
of  expense  not  included  within  the  afore- 


mentioned seven  categories.  There  are 
sure  to  be  expenses  which  do  not  fit  neat- 
ly into  any  of  the  categories  chosen,  no 
matter  how  many  categories  are  listed. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  some  of  the 
fund  payments  which  the  parties  can  use 
for  miscellaneous  or  not  otherwise  cate- 
gorized purposes. 

However,  all  of  the  fund  payments,  the 
75  percent  portion  and  the  25  percent 
portion  must  be  used  for  proper,  legal 
expen.ses   of    a    presidential    campaign. 
The  final  arbiter  of  what  Is  such  a  proper, 
legal  expen.se  of  a  presidential  campaign 
1.S  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  aided  and  assisted  by  the  Ad- 
visory  Board,   composed  of   two  Demo- 
crats  and   two    Republicans   and   three 
others.     And  none  of  the  f  uiid  payments 
can  be  used  for  such  typical  election  day 
expenses  as  paying  poll  watchers,  trans- 
porting voters  to  the  polls,  or  fui-nishmg 
food  and  drink  on  election  day.     These 
fund  payments.  I  reiterate,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  legitimate  presidential 
campaign  cost.-,  not  for  providing  any 
self-gain   for  the  candidate,   the  party 
faithful  or  the  voters. 

Arorrs  and  repayments  by  parties 
The    next    amendment     directs    the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  after  the 
presidential   campaign   a   thorough   ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  expenses  Ui- 
curred  by  each  political  party  in  carrying 
on  the  presidential  campaign  and  to  re- 
quire either  a  repayment  from  the  party 
or  a  reduction  in  future  payments  to  the 
party   if   any  of  the   fund  monevs  are 
found  to  have  been  used  by  the  party  for 
other   than   presidential   campaign  ex- 
penses.    If     the     Comptroller    General 
should  find  that  the  party  knew  that  it 
was  using  money  from  the  fund  other 
than  for  an  expense  of  the  presidential 
campaign,  there  would  be  exacted  upon 
the  party  a  penalty  of  an  additional  <J5 
percent  of  the  amount  misused. 

As  part  of  his  general  duties  and  func- 
tion the  Comptroller  General  probably 
already  has  authority  to  conduct  the 
postelection  audit,  but  It  will  not  hurt 
to  vest  this  authority  specifically  urider 
this  act.  And  there  should  be  provisions 
In  the  law  in  the  event  it  is  discovered 
that  payments  from  the  fund  have  been 
mishandled. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  repayment 
—plus  the  penalty,  if  it  should  apply— 
may  be  effected  either  by  using  contrib- 
uted funds  for  this  purpose  or  by  reduc- 
ing future  payments  due  to  the  party  in- 
volved with  respect  to  the  current  elec- 
tion or  the  next  election. 

vice-presidential  candidates  and 
political  committees 
Another  amendment  In  my  bill  clarifies 
two  other  points  that  have  been  raised 
about  the  Long  Act.    The  amendment 
assures  payment  for  the  campaign  costs 
of  a  vice-presidential  candidate  as  well 
as  a  presidential  candidate  and  defines 
the  treasury  and  treasurer  of  a  political 
party  as  being  the  treasury  and  treasurer 
of  the  national  committee  of  the  party. 
I  believe  that  last  year's  act  and  legisla- 
tive history  fully  provide  for  payment  of 
expenses  connected  with  vice  presidential 
candidates.    I     think     that     "poUtlcal 
party"  as  used  In  the  Long  Act  encom- 


passes "political  committee"  as  used  else- 
where in  the  law.  But  for  those  purists 
who  desire  to  see  such  matters  spelled 
out  in  the  act.  I  have  Included  the  ap- 
propriate clarifications. 

DISCLOSURE 

The  sixth  amendment  calls  for  the 
Comptroller  General  to  file  a  full  and 
detailed  report  to  Congress  after  each 
presidential  election,  of  the  payments 
from  the  fund  made  to  each  party,  the 
expenses  of  the  parties  for  which  the 
payments  were  made,  and  the  repay- 
ments. If  any.  which  the  parties  were 
required  to  make  to  the  fund.  I  stated 
in  the  Senate  last  year  that  the  Comp- 
troller General's  findings  and  actions 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  but 
again  it  may  be  preferable  to  assure  such 
a  result  by  requiring  it  In  the  statute. 

PENALTIES 

The   seventh   amendment  provides  a 
specific  criminal  penalty  for  individuals 
for  the  misuse  of  funds  received  under 
the    act     This   criminal   penalty    is   in 
addition  to  the  civil  penalty  I  previously 
des'-ribed  for  the  party.     As  I  said  when 
the  Long  Act  was  being  debated  last  fall, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  present  Federal 
fraud  statutes  adequately  provide  for  any 
violations  of  this   act.     But  to  soothe 
those  who  want  to  see  a  penalty  specified 
in   the    act   itself,   I   have    included  a 
provision  to  impose  a  fine  of  not  more 
than   S 10, 000    or   imprisorunent   of   not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  any  will- 
ful or  knowing  misuse  of  funds  received 
under  the  Long  Act.  Including  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  personal  purposes  or  for 
any  other  purposes  not  specifically  re- 
lated to  the  carrying  on  of  a  presidential 
campaign.     The  penalty  is  identical  to 
the  penalty  now  provided  under  Section 
1001   of  title   18  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  fraud  against  the  Government. 

limitation    of    $3    MILLION 

The  eighth  amendment  to  the  Long 
Act.  which  I  guess  makes  it  the  "Longer 
act.  spells  out  that  payments  under  this 
act  are  not  to  be  considered  contribution 
in  applying  that  limitation  in  another 
part  of  the  Federal  law  which  restricts 
contributions  and  expenditures  by  'polit- 
ical commi'otees"  to  $3  mill  on     I  stated 
categorically  last  year  that  the  S3  mil- 
lion limitation   would   not   apply   v^ith 
respect    to    payments    under    the    act. 
Those  who  question  this  cannot  ha\e  ex- 
amined the  law  very  closely.   Present  law 
refers  to  contributions  to  political  com- 
mittees.   The   new   act,   on   the   other 
hand,  actually  has  nothing  to  do  wun 
contributions.    The    term    "contnbue 
means  to  give  or  supply  in  common  >Mth 
others:  to  share  in  a  joint  effort,    ine 
financing  of  presidential  elections  with 
Federal  tax  revenues  is  not  a  voluntary 
joint  effort  to  give  funds.    Rather  it  is 
an  appropriation  of  funds  to  which  the 
parties  have  a  statutory  right. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  part  of  a  Join 
effort.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  a  contn 
button,  and  therefore,  does  not  come  un- 
der the  limitation  of  present  la^-  ';: 
nally.  it  involves  a  payment  to  po Mlca^ 
-parties."  not  payments  to  po  J"^ 
"committees."  As  a  result,  it  should  b« 
clear  the  present  $3  million  limitation 
does  not  apply. 


April  Jt,  1967 
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PRIMARY    ELECTIONS 


Neither  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  nor  the  amendments  I 
propose  today  extend  Federal  financing 
to  primary  candidates.  A  sound  case  can 
be  made  for  doing  this.  So  long  as  pres- 
idential aspirants  must  get  out  and  seek 
their  own  financial  support  for  their 
primary  battles,  the  hint  of  improper  in- 
fluence being  exerted  on  this  high  office 
remains.  However,  it  is  far  less  of  a 
threat  when  there  are  several  aspirants 
vj'ing  with  one  another  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting their  party  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

To  further  the  cause  of  clean  elections 
for  the  Presidency,  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  in  the  future  to  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  to  primary  campaigns. 
However,  at  this  point  it  would  be  better 
to  gain  experience  with  the  operation  of 
this  new  method  of  financing  the  general 
election  before  we  take  up  the  peculiar 
problems  associated  with  primary  cam- 
paigns. 

MINOR  PARTIES 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
bill  Congress  approved  last  year  did  not 
give  proper  recognition  to  the  financial 
needs  of  minor  parties.  I  disagree. 
First,  it  has  been  many,  many  years  since 
there  was  a  new  political  movement 
strong  enough  and  enduring  enough  to 
threaten  either  of  the  major  parties.  One 
such  party  was  the  Bull  Moose  movement 
In  1912.  The  Populist  movement  in  the 
1920's  was  another.  Both  of  these  parties 
ran  good  races,  but  neither  of  them  en- 
dured. 

A  new  party  can  get  substantial  help 
under  the  present  act  If  it  has  a  consist- 
ent appeal  to  the  electorate.  Aside  from 
the  financial  help  such  a  party  may  re- 
ceive from  the  fund,  it  is  not  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  my  amendments  would 
Impose  on  private  contributions.  To  the 
contrary,  the  restriction  on  the  major 
parties'  use  of  contributions  may  well 
serve  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  financial 
support  for  third-party  candidates.  If  a 
minor  party  demonstrates  the  staying 
power  and  political  appeal  needed  to 
make  strong  campaigns  two  elections  in 
a  row.  it  will  find  the  financial  climate 
under  the  act  and  my  amendments  well 
suited  to  its  continued  development. 

Of  this  much  I  am  certain:  The  new 
law  does  more  than  anything  yet  done 
In  this  century  to  reduce  the  dispropor- 
tionate and  Improper  infiuence  of  big 
private  money  contributors  which  leads 
to  corruption  of  government.  It  Is  the 
longest  stride  we  have  made  toward 
realizing  the  American  dream  of  a  truly 
democratic  land  where  the  Influence  of 
a  poor  humble  man  or  an  elected  ofQclal 
Is  as  great  as  that  of  a  millionaire. 

After  180  years,  it  is  time  that  we  at 
last  remove  from  Government  the  power 
of  big  money  to  control  and  corrupt  it. 
This  will  be  one  of  our  best  steps  In  that 
direction. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  I  shall  offer  a 
final  amendment  to  change  the  name  of 
last  year's  law  to  "The  Honest  Election 
Law." 

The  roughly  $60  million  cost  every 
lourth  year  averages  out  to  an  annual 
cost  of  about  |15  million  each  year  to 


place  the  highest  oflBce  in  the  land  above 
and  beyond  the  control  and  influence  of 
big  money. 

To  the  average  citizen  the  difference 
could  well  save  him  one  thousand  times 
that  much  money  on  an  annual  basis. 
For  example,  a  difference  of  one  point  in 
the  level  of  interest  rates  on  a  public  and 
private  debt  of  $1  trillion,  600  billion 
would  be  an  annual  saving  to  borrowers 
of  $16  billion  and  an  annual  saving  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Tlie  areas  in  which  savings  to  Govern- 
ment can  be  made  are  all  matters  of 
opinion  and  dispute,  but  equally  as  im- 
portant is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  decisions  of  Government  in  picking 
the  right  man  for  the  jobs  in  Govern- 
ment, selecting  the  best  qualified  con- 
tractor to  produce  an  important  weapon 
on  which  our  future  security  will  depend 
and  the  inspection  or  rejection  of  that 
performance  was  not  dictated  by  the 
contribution  of  large  amounts  of  money 
to  the  President's  campaign. 

Now,  what  is  proposed  here  does  not 
affect  the  election  of  the  Congress. 

Yet  the  proposal  which  we  suggest  this 
year  will  give  us  valuable  experience  for 
the  future  in  suggesting  how  we  might 
better  finance  the  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

The  ways  in  which  improper  Influence 
has  been  brought  to  bear  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe  In  Washington  be- 
cause of  the  sophistication  of  the  persons 
involved.  Wrong  decisions  which  have 
cost  this  Government  billions  of  dollars 
could  be  set  forth,  but  most  of  them  are 
subject  to  dispute  and  argument. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  some  of  the 
things  that  happen  at  the  State  level  and 
why  they  happen.  In  participating  in 
campaigns  for  the  Governor's  oflBce,  I 
have  seen  sincere,  scrupulously  honest 
men  start  out  refusing  to  promise  any- 
thing the  least  bit  improper  and  end  up 
promising  things  that  made  me  feel  sick, 
all  because  the  candidate  was  broke  and 
could  no  longer  perform  as  the  master  of 
his  own  conscience  if  he  hoped  to  win. 

Candidates  for  Governor  have  time  and 
again  promised  highway  contractors,  or 
materialmen  the  appointment  of  the 
highway  commissioner  or  at  least  the 
right  to  veto  anyone  being  considered 
for  the  job.  Oil  producers,  or  a  particu- 
lar oil  producer,  have  been  promised  the 
appointment  of  the  conservation  com- 
missioner who  would  set  their  produc- 
tion allowables. 

Older  and  wiser  heads  have  advised 
newcomers  to  the  business  of  politics 
that,  if  they  w'ere  going  to  make  some 
deals,  they  should  make  the  deals  early. 
The  logic  of  such  procedure  was  that  the 
sort  of  commitments  a  man  would  feel 
compelled  to  make  early  in  a  race  would 
not  be  nearly  so  bad  as  those  he  would 
find  himself  making  later  in  the  cam- 
paign when  he  was  desperate  for  money 
to  continue  his  campaign  and  the  people 
he  was  negotiating  with  knew  that  he 
was  desperate. 

At  the  end  of  a  campaign,  I  have  seen 
fine  young  men  left  with  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  debts,  with- 
out a  job,  no  financial  resources,  and  no 
immediate  prospect  of  paying  off. 
As  a  boy,  my  mother  told  me  of  the 


time  that  my  father  came  to  her  and 
asked  her  to  sign  a  waiver  of  the  wife's 
right  of  homestead  exemption,  so  that 
he  could  pledge  our  home  against  mount- 
ing campaign  expenses.  On  that  occa- 
sion, she  told  him  that  she  had  spent 
her  whole  life  working  for  a  home  for  her 
children,  and  that,  if  the  Governor's  job 
did  not  mean  enough  to  his  supporters 
to  carry  the  expense,  it  did  not  m.ean  that 
much  to  her. 

After  a  man  has  put  everything  he 
could  beg  and  borrow  into  a  campaign 
with  a  good  chance  to  win,  can  anyone 
be  surprised  that  he  would  begin  to 
promise  jobs,  promise  appointments, 
make  commitments  that  he  preferred  not 
to  make  rather  than  see  his  signboards 
come  down  and  cancel  out  his  broadcasts 
to  the  public  prior  to  the  election? 

An  illustration  of  this  was  Senator 
Humphrey's  experienc  in  the  1960  West 
Virginia  primary.  Let  me  quote  from 
Theodore  White's  "Making  of  a  Presi- 
dent. I960-: 

strangled  for  lack  of  money  (Humphrey's 
expenditures  in  West  Virginia  were  to  total 
only  $25.000 — nothing,  in  the  scale  of  Ameri- 
can politics) ,  knowing  himself  in  debt,  aware 
of  the  nature,  depth  and  resources  of  this 
fin?.!  Kennedy  drive,  as  the  final  week  end 
approached  Humphrey  became  a  figure  of 
pathos.  He  needed  advertising,  he  needed 
workers,  above  all  he  needed  TV  to  show 
himself  across  the  state. 

I  remember  the  final  Saturday  morning, 
shortly  after  it  was  revealed  that  Kennedy's 
TV  expenditures  alone  across  the  state  had 
movmted  to  $34,000.  Humphrey  had  had  but 
four  hours'  sleep  that  morning  and  was  up 
at  seven,  prepared  to  barnstorm  north  from 
Charleston  in  his  bus  on  a  rainy  morning; 
at  that  point  one  of  his  assistants  Informed 
him  that  the  TV  stations  that  had  booked 
him  for  a  Sunday  night  half  hour  were 
threatening  to  cancel  unless  they  were  paid 
that  day.  cash  in  advance,  for  the  time. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  seen  the 
temper  of  that  genial  man  snap, 

"Pay  it!"  snarled  Humphrey  "Pay  it'  I 
don't  care  how,  don't  come  to  me  with  that 
kind  of  story."  Then,  realizing  that  his 
crestfallen  aide  was,  like  himself,  destitute. 
Hubert  pvilled  out  his  checkbook  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  said,  "All  right.  I'll  pay 
for  it  myself,"  aiid  scribbled  a  personal  check 
of  his  own. 

Mrs  Humphrey  watched  him  do  so,  with 
dark,  sad  eyes,  and  one  had  the  feeling  that 
the  check  was  money  from  the  family  grocery 
fund — or  the  money  earmarked  to  pay  for  the 
wedding  of  their  daughter  who  was  to  be 
married  the  week  following  the  primary. 

My  memory  tells  me  that  the  sum  of  that 
check  was  $750 — not  a  particularly  large  sum 
for  a  statewide  hookup  of  half  an  hour  But 
such  a  grocery-money  check  buys  time  only — 
it  does  not  buy  the  production,  the  prepara- 
tion, the  care  a  major  television  manipula- 
tion of  the  public  requires. 

Now  I  know  that  some  pontifical  po- 
litico will  tell  us  that  he  never  begged  for 
5  cents  and  that  his  campaign  cost  him 
practically  nothing — only  a  fraction  of 
what  others  must  pay. 

My  reaction  Is  that  any  person  who  is 
the  darling  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
has  much  of  his  campaign  covered  in 
favorable  news  and  editorial  support  they 
can  afford.  If  his  record  has  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  wealthy  busi- 
ness people,  if  he  has  a  consistent  record 
of  favoring  penny-pinching  economy 
when  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  poor 
were  involved,  a  consistent  record  of  vot- 
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Ing  to  protect  management  from  the  de- 
mands of  labor,  of  protecting  monopolies 
from  the  public  rather  than  the  other 
way  around,  he  will  find  that  the  cam- 
paign expenses  seem  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Radio  and  television  broad- 
casts may  be  paid  by  unseen  and  seem- 
ingly unknown  beneficiaries.  The  man 
may  well  find  himself  with  a  substantiaJ 
campaign  surplus  and  no  place  to  spend 

it.  .     . 

Candidates  who  have  done  much  to 
help  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  Ignorant, 
the  suffering  masses  of  humanity  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  fought 
against  letting  the  regulated  monopolies 
escape  regulation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
principle  that  taxation  should  respect  the 
ability  to  pay,  are  candidates  who  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to 
take  the  fight  to  the  people. 

Candidates  like  this  are  needed  in 
government.  It  would  be  well  that  both 
parties  should  offer  us  a  choice  of  such 
men.  rather  than  a  choice  of  the  other 
kind  as  sometimes  happens. 

Insofar  as  this  act  would  result  in 
long-term  economies  in  government  it  is 
the  one  approach  that  the  favored  few 
would  want  the  least.  Of  all  expendi- 
tures by  government,  this  is  the  one 
which  the  robber  barons  will  oppose  the 
most.  The  cost  of  financing  a  presiden- 
tial campaign  Is  one  expense  that  they 
welcome.  Investments  in  this  area  can 
often  be  viewed  as  monetary  bread  cast 
upon  the  water  to  be  returned  1,000- 
fold. 

This  is  where  a  few  thousand  people 
have  historically  bought  for  themselves 
the  opportunity  to  represent  their  Nation 
abroad,  the  right  to  be  consulted  about 
governmental  policies  and  the  right  to 
be  consulted  about  proposed  appoint- 
ments to  the  President's  Cabinet,  as  well 
as  virtually  all  other  important  appoint- 
ments. They  will  have  bought  for  them- 
selves the  expectation  that  any  change 
of  governmental  policy  adversely  affect- 
ing them  would  be  measured  at  the  high- 
est level  In  government  against  the 
money  that  they  contribute  to  one  cam- 
paign and  would  expect  to  contribute  to 
another. 

With  the  Honest  Election  Act  In  oper- 
ation no  longer  would  government  have 
to  operate  so  inefficiently  and  Ineffec- 
tively. Because  candidates  need  worry 
no  longer  where  their  campaign  funds 
were  to  come  from,  they  could  nin  on 
their  principles  and  convictions  and  if 
elected  see  that  these  principles  and  con- 
victions were  acted  upon  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people  without  paying 
wasteful  and  dangerous  heed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  well-heeled  few. 

This.  then.  Ls  the  direction  toward 
clean  honest  government.  At  a  cost  of 
less  than  25  cents  per  taxpayer  per  year, 
we  can  lift  the  American  Presidency 
above  the  debasing  necessity  of  the 
major  parties  and  their  candidates  mak- 
ing commitments  and  appointments  that 
should  never  be  made. 

Admittedly,     improvements    can     be 

made,  but  the  approach  should  be  to 

amend  for  the  better,  not  to  junk  what 

we  have  accomplished  after  60  years  of 

.    futile  efforts  In  this  direction. 
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CAMPAIGN  rlNANCINO 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  against  the  motion  to  repeal  the 
Presidential    Election   Campaign   Fund 
Act  of  1966,  not  because  I  think  that  act 
is  perfect  or  even  near  perfect,  but  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  a  positive 
program  in  the  area  of  campaign  finance 
must  be  developed.   The  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966,  passed  In  the  waning  mo- 
ments of   the   89th   Congress,   is   not   a 
totaUy  satisfactory  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem    But  simply  to  repeal  that  act  is 
no  answer  at  all.    It  is  no  secret  that 
year  after  year,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other,   campaign    financing    proposals 
have  failed  to  see  the  light  of  day.    Now. 
finally,  we  have  a  law  on  the  books.    It 
is  a  law  which  needs  extensive  revision 
and  amendment.    And  it  is  precisely  with 
such  revisions  and  amendments  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves — not  with  a  re- 
pealer that  would  put  us  back  where  we 
started  and  necessitate  our  running  the 
same  old  obstacle  course  all  over  again. 
The  skyrocketing  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns—figures from  1960  and  1964  re- 
veal an  Increase  of  over  65  percent  in 
national  committee  expenditures  over  a 
mere   4-year   period— presents  us  with 
several  interrelated  problems.    It  threat- 
ens to  make  politics  a  rich  man's  voca- 
tion and  to  prevent  all  but  the  privileged 
few  from  seeking  office.     It  makes  the 
large  contributor  a  key  figure  in  our  po- 
litical structure.    And  it  creates  a  tie  of 
dependence     between     candidate     and 
contributor  that  is  disquieting  at  best. 
It  is  no  solution  at  all  simply  to  limit 
the  amounts  contributors  may  give  or 
candidates    may    receive.    Present    law 
represents  primarily  this  negative  ap- 
proach, and  every  indication  is  that  it 
has  been  totally  ineffectual.     The  ceil- 
ings are  unrealistically  low.  enforcement 
Is  impossible,  and  loopholes  are  mani- 
fold    If  the  ceilings  were  effective,  they 
would  cause  an  undesirable  curtailing  of 
campaigns,  at  a  time  when  we  want  our 
candidates  to  have  maximum  public  ex- 
posure and  to  undertake  full  discussions 
of  electoral  Issues.    In  their  present  in- 
effective state,   the  ceilings  sunply  en- 
courage evasion  and  penalize  the  con- 
scientious.    And  they  do  not  solve  our 
basic   problem:    to   lessen   and   equalize 
the  burdens  of  campaign  financing,  to 
reduce  our  candidates'  financial  depend- 

A  more   promising   remedy,   but  still 
only  a  partial  solution,  is  to  improve  re- 
porting procedures.     "Sunlight."  Bran_- 
deis   noted,   "is   the   best   disinfectant. 
Senator  Gore  has  for  many  years  advo- 
cated measures  which  would  make  re- 
ports of  contributions  and  expenditures 
simpler  and  more  revealing  and  would 
guarantee  that  they  are  required  of  all 
candidates  and  are  given  due  publicity. 
This  was  also  a  major  thrust  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1966.    An  effective  reporting  and 
publicity  system,  as  Herbert  Alexander, 
of  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation,  has 
argued,  "will  create  financial  account- 
ability, increase  public  confidence  in  the 
electoral  process  and  curb  excesses  and 
abuses  by  increasing  poUtical  risk  for 
those  who  would  undertake  sharp  prac- 


tices "  Campaign  contributions  would 
not  be  treated  as  themselves  question- 
able; Indeed,  they  represent  a  legitimate 
form  of  poUtical  participation.  But 
their  questionable  aspects  would  be  di- 
minished through  exposure  to  light  of 

The  third  and  most  controversial  type 
of  remedy  is  one  to  which  advocates  of 
"reform"  have  given  too  Uttle  attention, 
but  it  is  a  type  of  action  which,  more  and 
more  the  dUemma  seems  to  warrant.    If 
we  are  to  have  full  and  effective  cam- 
paigns, the  money  must  come  from  some- 
where    Government  could  stimulate  the 
private  contribution  of  funds,  could  en- 
courage  contributions   from   particular 
sectors,  could  provide  for  reduced  adver- 
tising and  broadcasting  costs,  or  could 
itself  provide  indirect  assistance.     The 
great  merit  of  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966,  whatever 
its  demerits,  is  that  it  represents  a  new- 
departure  in  this  regard.     It  reflects  a 
recognition  that  mere  limitation  or  regu- 
lation or  surveillance  of  expenditures  is 
not  enough.    What  is  needed  is  a  source 
of  funds  that  equalizes  and  reduces  the 
burdens  of  campaigning  without  creating 
questionable  ties  of  dependence.   The  ad- 
ministration bill  of  last  year  was  rather 
short  on  proposals  of  this  variety,  though 
it  did  contain  provisions  for  the  sale  of 
low-priced  campaign  souvenirs  and  for 
tax  deductions  for  contributions  of  up 

to  $100. 

Other  suggestions  also  deserve  con- 
sideration. President  Kennedy,  in  1962, 
proposed  legislation  which  would  have 
granted  franking  privileges  to  candidates 
during  the  campaign  period.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  has  suggested  that 
the  Government  might  support  cam- 
paign publicity  similar  to  the  informa- 
tion pamphlets  used  in  some  Western 
States.  Other  proposals,  which  I  wUl 
mention  in  more  detail  in  a  moment, 
would  make  television  and  radio  time 
avaUable  free  or  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  19G6  thus 
represents  only  one  among  many  pro- 
posed  solutions.     Its  shortcomings  are 
not  to  be  minimized.    In  its  present  form, 
it   probably   presents   unjustifiable  ob- 
stacles to  the  entry  of  minor  parties  Into 
the   presidential   campaign   arena.     Its 
tax  check-off  features  need  careful  study. 
Detailed    administrative    guidelines,  to 
prevent  abuses  and  windfalls,  are  neces- 
sary.    And  its  provision  of  a  campaign 
subsidy  must  be  supplemented  by  strict 
accounting  and  reporting  requirements. 
I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Long  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  meet  some  oi 
these  problems  through  amendments  to 
the  Campaign  Fund  Act.  and  I  will  oe 
Interested  in  learning  the  details  oi  ^ 
proposals.  . 

In  addition,  the  act  leaves  two  ma^r 
problems  uncovered— problems  w^ch  re- 
quire further  congressional  a"enUon 
and  action.  The  first  has  to  do  wth  non 
preGldentlal  campaigns.  The  Campalpi 
Fund  Act  applies  to  Presidential  cam 
palgns  only,  and  would  channel  pubic 
funds  only  to  committees  concerned  wiw 
the  nationwide  effort.  As  Senator  Met- 
CALF  noted  on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday. 
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we  should  give  serious  attention  to  the 
impact  that  this  act.  in  Isolation,  might 
have  on  the  power  structure  of  our  na- 
tional parties  and  on  the  vitality  and  in- 
fluence of  local  parties  units.  And  cer- 
tainly few  Members  of  Congress — or  few 
Governors,  State  legislators,  or  mayors — 
would  suggest  that  the  problems  of  cam- 
paign finance  focus  only  on  the  national 
level.  Many  of  the  proposals  I  have 
mentioned  for  revised  reporting  proce- 
dures, for  the  stimulation  of  private  con- 
tributions, or  for  indirect  governmental 
assistance  could  be  applied  to  primaries 
as  well  as  general  elections,  to  State  and 
local  as  well  as  presidential  campaigns, 
to  minor  as  well  as  major  parties.  These 
are  points  in  their  favor.  The  Campaign 
Fund  Act  is  incomplete  in  its  coverage 
and  one-sided  in  its  effects.  Supplemen- 
tary programs  are  required. 

Second,  I  would  turn  to  a  problem 
which  I  regard  of  overriding  and  in- 
creasing importance,  but  a  problem 
which  both  the  Campaign  F\ind  Act  and 
the  President's  bill  of  last  year  failed  to 
confront.  I  refer  to  the  ever-increasing 
role  of  television  and  radio  in  political 
campaigns.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  reports  indicate  that  ex- 
penditures for  political  broadcasting  in 
the  1964  general  elections  were  73  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  in  1960.  and 
the  1960  figures  were  45  percent  higher 
than  those  for  1956.  This  means  that 
In  an  8-year  period,  expenditures  for 
political  broadcasting  have  multiplied 
two  and  one-half  times.  The  figure  for 
1956  Is  $9,818,000;  for  1964.  $24,603,989. 
If  we  include  expenditures  for  primaries, 
the  latter  figure  jumps  to  $34,610,714.  of 
which  some  $23.8  million  went  to  tele- 
vision stations  and  networks.  As  former 
Senator  Neuberger  once  noted.  Abraham 
Lincoln  ran  for  President  In  1860  on  a 
budget  of  $100,000;  today.  1  hour  of  net- 
work television  time  costs  $130,000. 

Television  Is  an  essential  campaign 
medium;  It  is  fast  becoming  the  major 
item  In  campaign  budgets.  If  govern- 
ment Is  to  ease  campaign  cost  burdens. 
It  must  start  here.  Several  proposals 
have  been  made.  Adlal  Stevenson  testi- 
fied before  the  Commerce  Committee  In 
1961:  ^ 

I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  say  to  the 
political  parties  and  the  television  Indus- 
try: "We  reclaim  for  a  few  hours  every  4 
years  the  public  airwaves.  We  owe  It  to  our 
eystem  of  government  to  give  the  voters — 
now  numbering  more  than  100  million  and 
beyond  the  physical  reach  of  any  candidate — 
a  chance  to  hear  the  Issues  discussed  and 
make  their  choice  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts." 

Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Senator 
GoRi  have  likewise  favored  requiring  TV 
stations  to  give  free  time  to  candidates. 
Other  Senators  have  at  various  times 
advocated  plans  whereby  the  govern- 
ment would  reimburse  stations  for  com- 
mercial time  thus  utilized,  perhaps  at 
controlled  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  pro- 
posals for  direct  or  indirect  assistance  to 
candidates,  at  whatever  level,  even  ap- 
proach the  relevance  and  the  promise  of 
^  program  of  television  coverage.  I 
nope  that  we  shall  skirt  this  problem  no 
wnger.    i  hope  that,  with  the  coopera- 


tion of  the  broadcasting  industry,  the 
airwaves  can  increasingly  be  utilized  to 
promote  a  public  awareness  of  candi- 
dates and  issues — without  the  imposi- 
tion of  paralyzing  financial  burdens. 

I  think  Congress  should  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  legislation  which  would 
require  broadcast  stations  to  set  aside  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  be  used  by 
candidates  for  President,  for  Congress, 
and  for  perhaps  some  State  offices.  This 
time  would  be  made  available  at  no  cost 
or  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  Perhaps  the 
cost  could  be  paid  by  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  An  equal  amount  of  time 
would  be  made  available  to  nominees  of 
the  two  major  parties,  with  fair  amounts 
of  time  reserved  for  other  duly  nomi- 
nated candidates.  A  candidate  could 
divide  up  the  time  as  he  wished  within 
the  limits  of  sound  program  scheduling. 

Two  limits  might  be  Imposed  by  such 
legislation.  One  would  require  that 
candidates  using  provisions  of  this  law 
to  acquire  air  time  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  additional  time  during  the 
same  campaign.  The  other  would  be  to 
prohibit  use  of  spot  or  very  short  com- 
mercials, which,  because  of  their  brevity. 
add  little  or  nothing  to  discussions  of 
Lssues. 

Tlie  aim  of  this  projMsal  would  be  to 
Insure  that  all  nominees,  regardless  of 
their  financial  backing,  had  equal  access 
to  the  air  waves  which  belong  to  the 
public.  It  would  also  help  stop  a  dan- 
gerous trend  toward  campaigning  in 
terms  of  slogans  rather  than  In  terms  of 
programs  and  issues. 

I  realize  my  proposal  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  probably  re- 
vision. I  offer  it  principally  as  addi- 
tional fuel  to  fire  further  the  discussion 
of  the  entire  question  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing Ignited  by  the  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  this  subject  by  Jack 
Gould,  television  and  radio  critic  for  the 
New  York  Times,  printed  in  the  January 
1967  edition  of  Current,  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  Is  therefore  my 
conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966  is  very  much 
in  need  of  revision  and  amendment.  We 
must  get  on  with  the  business  of  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  problems  which  campaign 
costs  pose  for  good  government  and  the 
democratic  process.  But  simply  to  re- 
peal the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  is  no  solution  at  all.  That  act 
is  a  start,  albeit  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
one,  and  I  am  concerned  that  we  make 
the  most  of  this  small  beginning. 

Exhibit  1 

[Reprinted    In    Current   magazine,   January 

1967,  from  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  24 

1966] 

Making    Democracy    Work — Shottld    Taxes 

Pay  roB  Campaign  Costs? 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
The  use  of  Federal  Income  taxes  to  finance 
Presidential  campaigns  Is  a  numbing  pros- 
pect for  the  television  viewer.  Apparently 
it  Is  not  enough  that  the  taxpayer  should 
have  to  look  at  the  wretched  political  spot 


announcements  that  make  a  farce  of  civilized 
governmental  processes;  now  he  Is  being  In- 
vited to  pay  for  them. 

Senate  passage  [on  Oct.  22)  of  the  cam- 
paign financing  amendment  to  the  tax  bill, 
under  which  the  taxpayer  could  voluntarily 
assign  $1  of  his  tax  payment  to  a  Presidential 
campaign  kitty,  potentially  represents  a 
whopping  windfall  for  the  TV  Industry. 

The  dominant  Item  of  campaign  expense 
Is  the  purchase  of  time  on  the  home  screen. 

If  enough  taxpayers  agree  to  become  par- 
ticipating sponsors,  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans might  have  $70  million  to  divide 
In  1968,  according  to  Washington  dispatches. 
What  is  still  far  from  clear,  however.  Is 
whether  such  a  sum  would  be  a  floor  or  cell- 
ing on  campaign  expenditures.  The  likeli- 
hood of  the  two  major  parties  agreeing  that 
the  extent  of  their  TV  exposure  before  the 
viewers  should  be  the  same  runs  counter 
to  all  experience. 

The  $70  million  may  Just  put  added  eco- 
nomic steam  under  the  TV  political  pot,  not 
coo!  It  off. 

Sen.  Russell  B,  Long.  Democrat  of  Loui- 
siana, in  Introducing  the  campaign- 
financing  amendment  to  the  tax  bill,  said  it 
would  help  curb  improper  Influences  by  large 
cimpalgn  contributors.  But  that  argument 
puu  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Why  are  campaign  costs  so  high?  And 
why  is  so  much  unfairness  built  Into  the 
present  use  of  television? 

Instead  of  trying  to  use  public  funds  to 
cover  the  costs  of  present  abuses,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  those 
abuses.  One  of  the  basic  causes  is  the  p>oliti- 
cal  manipulation  of  television  for  partisan 
advantage.  This  opportunity  Is  built  Into 
the  communications  law  and  has  been  skill- 
fully exploited  by  those  familiar  with  the 
nuances  of  the  preposterous  application  of 
the  equal -air-time  prortslon. 

The  networks  and  Individual  broadcasting 
stations  have  offered  hours  of  free  time  with- 
out charge  to  political  candidates.  But  the 
campaign  strategists  have  often  turned  such 
tenders  down  and  knowingly  driven  up  cam- 
paign expenditures.  In  the  last  Presidential 
race,  for  example,  established  TV  news  pro- 
grams sought  appearances  by  President 
Johnson  and  Sen,  Barry  Goldwater,  Vir- 
tually all  the  overtures  were  rejected  by  the 
White  House,  allegedly  because  the  Demo- 
cratic party  saw  no  point  In  giving  free  ex- 
posure to  the  Republican  aspirant.  Unless 
both  candidates  agreed  to  appear,  the  net- 
works were  open  to  violation  of  the  principle 
of  equal  time.  In  effect,  therefore.  If  one 
candidate  feels  he  Is  better  known  than  his 
rival  he  can  exert  a  veto  jx>wer  over  his  op- 
ponent's free  apjiearances  and  force  him  to 
buy  time.  This  strategic  attitude  also  ac- 
counts for  the  Invariable  nonsense  over  chal- 
lenges and  counter  challenges  on  the  subject 
of  TV  debates,  which  do  not  Involve  any  cam- 
paign costs.  One  candidate,  usually  the  one 
enjoying  the  publicity  advantage  of  being  an 
Incumbent,  sees  no  purpose  in  putting  a  rival 
on  an   equal  stature  In  the  public  eye. 

IS   CUB   "EerAL  TIME"  LAW   tJIsTAIR? 

Much  of  the  large  costs  of  politics  on  tele- 
vision Is  by  design  and  lies  In  the  weakness 
of  the  Communications  Act,  which  exempts 
paid  political  broadcasts  from  the  criterion 
of  equal  time.  Upon  selling  hours  of  time  to 
one  candidate,  all  a  broadcaster  must  do  is 
agree  to  make  similar  time  available  to  other 
contenders.  But  if  the  other  contenders 
cannot  come  up  with  the  money,  they  are  for 
practical  purposes  kept  ofif  the  air.  The  so- 
cial Importance  of  this  situation  Is  the  uni- 
versal belief  by  all  politicians  that  televi- 
sion is  now  essential  to  elections. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  procedure,  more- 
over, were  abundantly  eWdent  In  the  recent 
gubernatorial  race  In  New  Tork.  Governor 
Rockefeller  started  a  series  of  spot  announce- 
ments long  before  he  and  his  opponents  were 
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nominated.  After  the  nominations,  the 
Governor's  opponents  could  not  match  his 
economic  resources,  and  were  snowed  under 
by  his  spot  announcements. 

Moreover.  Governor  Rockefeller's  spots  were 
thoroughly  typical  of  the  emotional  over- 
simpllflcatlon  of  government  Inherent  In  try- 
ing to  convert  politics  to  the  level  of  wash- 
ing-machine detergents.  "The  nonsense 
about  fish  being  delighted  by  the  Governor's 
efforts  to  halt  water  pollution,  and  about  the 
Governor  paving  enough  roads  to  extend  to 
Hawaii  and  back  are  symptomatic  of  how 
spot  announcements  have  reduced  serious 
issues  to  handy  slogans  designed  to  stress  the 
element  of  a  candidate's  personality. 

Senator  Long's  hastily  conceived  measure, 
which  applies  only  to  Presidential  campaigns 
may  ultimately  serve  a  useful  purpose  If  it 
results  in  a  larger  re-examination  of  politics 
on  television. 

Thought  might  well  be  given,  for  instance, 
to  the  question  of  whether  a  medium  that 
exists  through  free  use  of  the  air  waves  be- 
longing \o  the  public  should  not  be  expected 
to  donate  a  certain  percentage  of  hours  to 
the  task  of  choosing  a  President.  A  generous 
amount  of  such  time  might  not  actually  ex- 
ceed what  the  networks  already  have  been 
prepared  to  offer  if  they  had  not  been  hob- 
bled by  restrictive  legislation. 

IS    THE     BRrrlSH     SYSTEM     FAIREH? 

The  British  system  of  handling  politics 
m  broadcasting  may  warrant  scrutiny.  A 
limitation  on  the  number  of  TV  hours  under 
the  control  of  the  parties  carries  an  auto- 
matic safeguard  against  one  party  out-scor- 
ing the  other  and  allows  for  proportional 
representation  of  minority  parties,  something 
the  Long  amendment  does  not. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
repeatedly.  If  futllely.  has  urged  a  thorough 
re-examlnatlon  of  the  problems  of  TV  in 
politics  [see  also  Current.  November  1965, 
page  33).  In  particular  he  has  appealed  for 
studies  to  be  started  well  In  advance  of  the 
deadline  pressures  of  an  Imminent  Presi- 
dential campaign.  His  words  deserve  heed- 
ing now  because  raising  more  money  to  fi- 
nance the  soaring  costs  of  political  advertis- 
ing on  TV  Is  not  the  answer. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
myself  now  to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  reported  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  60  purporting  to 
meet  the  President's  request  for  some 
declaration  by  Congress  on  the  question 
of  policy  to  be  pursued  at  the  simimit 
conference  to  be  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  Latin  America. 

I  have  today  urged  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  the  originally  submitted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  53— which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  23— to  move  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  substitute  the  House  lan- 
guage for  the  version  approved  yester- 
day by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  when,  as,  and  If  the  matter 
Is  brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  it  will 
have  this  opportunity  In  these  crucial 
days  before  the  President  leaves  to  at- 
tend the  Latin  American  summit  con- 
ference, if  we  are  going  to  act  on  any 
resolution  at  all. 

I  believe  that  a  resolution — the  right 
kind  of  resolution— is  critically  Impor- 
tant    The  President's  summit  meeting 


represents  an  opportunity  really  to  uti- 
lize the  second  5  years  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  groundwork  has  been  laid 
in  the  Latin  American  republics  for  a 
development  breakthrough  which  could 
make  South  and  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  the  first  area  of  largely 
underdeveloped  nations  crossing  the 
threshold  to  development.  Indeed,  there 
is  some  thought  that  Mexico  may  already 
be  over  that  threshold.  It  is  vital  that 
the  Senate  vote  in  a  deliberate  way 
whether  it  intends  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Punta  del  Este  negotiations. 
The  other  Presidents  understand  very 
well  Senate  debate  and  Senate  support. 
Therefore,  because  they  know  that  any- 
thing the  President  does  will  ultimately 
have  to  pass  muster  in  Congress,  action 
on  the  resolution  could  be  vital  to  a  suc- 
cessful summit  meeting. 

The  Common  Market  has  the  capabil- 
ity   for    being    the    touchstone    to    this 
dramatic  breakthrough  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica's economic  development,  so  critically 
important  to  hemispheric  security,  pros- 
perity, and  peace.     I  am  confident  that 
it  will  have  very  strong  backing  from  the 
business    community,    from    labor,    and 
from  parliamentarians.   The  opportunity 
which  is  historic  and  timely  should  not 
be  missed  because  the  Senate  does  not 
have  all  the  options  before  it;  and  It  Is 
therefore  my  purpose  to  see  that  the 
Senate,  if  It  Is  going  to  consider  any 
resolution,  has  all  the  options  before  It. 
Opponents  of  the  resolution  originally 
requested  by  the  administration— which 
has  in  substance  been  granted  by  the 
other  body— object  to  being  confronted 
with  a  far-reaching  commitment  to  give 
the   President   another   "blank   check." 
But  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House 
cannot  really  add  or  detract  from  the 
President's  powers  to  commit  this  coun- 
try subject  to  constitutional  procedures 
and  I  might  add,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act  for  International  Development. 
The  President,  indeed,  can  operate  with- 
out our  prior  consent.     But  the  resolu- 
tion is  very  Important  because  it  can  in- 
fluence the  President  in  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  commit  the  United  States 
at  the  summit,  and  it  can  also  assure  the 
"presence"  of  Congress  at  the  conference 
table       It    can    also    encourage    Latin 
American  Presidents  to  the  line  of  policy 
supported  by  our  President— to  wit.   a 
Latin  American  Common  Market— and 
backed  by  Congress. 

Let  us  understand  that  it  Is  widely 
known  that  the  President  consulted  with 
the  leaders  in  Congress  about  this  mat- 
ter before  taking  action  in  it.  before  go- 
ing to  Pimta  del  Este.  and  that  is  the 
background  for  the  watered-down  reso- 
lution which  has  now  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  President,  we  can  hardly  complain 
that  we.  In  Congress,  are  not  consulted 
about  the  President's  policy  before  he 
makes  a  major  decision,  when.  If  he  does 
consult  us,  we  refuse  to  meaningfully 
join  him  In  that  about  which  he  has  con- 
sulted us  In  advance  of  making  a  major 
commitment  which  seemed  to  have  such 
widespread  approval  and  support. 

In  short,  I  believe  It  would  be  a  grave 
reverse  for  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  the  resolution  reported 


by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  believe  It  would  be  most  deplorable  If 
the  whole  effort  Is  abandoned  and  the 
President  Is  left  up  In  the  air  with  a  fair 
resolution  from  the  House  and  no  resolu- 
tion from  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  if  the  matter  is  brought 
up — I  hope  It  will  be,  because  I  deeply 
believe  that  the  votes  exist  In  the  Senate 
to  give  the  President  a  meaningful  dec- 
laration on  this  score— I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  urge  the  other  sponsors,  of  whom 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse] 
is  the  leader,  to  propose  the  House  res- 
olution as  a  substitute.  But  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  in  any  case  it  will  have  the 
option  to  vote  upon  that  proposition. 

In  closing,  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
after  5  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, a  chance  for  a  major  breakthrough 
is  presented.  The  President's  hand  will 
be  enormously  strengthened  if  he  goes 
to  Punta  del  Este  with  a  congressional 
resolution  of  support.  It  is  very  much 
In  the  interest  of  our  Nation  that  he 
should  have  that  support.  There  is  ex- 
tensive business,  labor,  and  parliamen- 
tary support  for  this  proposition.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  miss  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity if  we  do  this  with  less  than  a  full 
heart  and  with  less  than  all  the  sup- 
port which  Congress  can  muster  to  give 
the  President  before  he  goes  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  listened  with 
great  Interest  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  He  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution,  which  I  in- 
troduced, and  I  fully  understand  his 
position.  However,  I  wish  to  make  this 
brief  comment  today,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  involved  in  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  problem  that  he  has 
raised. 

A  resolution  was  reported  yesterday  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It 
is  true  that  I  did  not  cast  a  vote  In  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  because  of  a 
procedural  viewpoint  that  I  held,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  hold 
that  view.  But  those  who  voted  yester- 
day did  not  hold  that  view. 

It  was  my  judgment — and  It  is  still  my 
judgment — that  we  were  in  the  stage  of 
consultation  with  the  Presideift  and 
should  not  have  considered  ourselves  as 
being  in  the  stage  of  legislative  action. 
I  believed  that  more  consultation  should 
be  held,  and  that  Is  why  I  did  not  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

I  believe  we  should  wait  until  the  ma- 
jority leader  returns  from  Montana,  so 
we  may  consult  with  him,  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  committee,  and  with  the  White 
House,  without  proceeding  to  open  de- 
bate on  the  matter  by  means  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Senator  from  New  Yor)s. 
has  made.    It  may  be  that  the  problem 
can  be  worked  out  In  some  other  way. 
It  may  be  that  the  President  might  pre- 
fer to  have  no  resolution  at  all.    He  does 
not  require  a   resolution.    He  has  the 
executive  authority  and  power  to  go  to 
Punta  del  Este,  work  out  whatever  ne- 
gotiations he  would  like  to  subsequently 
recommend  to  Congress,  submit  them, 
and  then  let  Congress  work  its  will- 
All  I  wish  to  say.  because  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  my  name  In  connecuon 
with  his  remarks.  Is  that  the  Senator 
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Is  entitled  to  know  what  my  present  posi- 
tion Is.  My  present  position  Is  that  we 
should  await  the  return  of  the  majority 
leader,  for  consultation  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
President.  We  should  maintain  this 
matter  on  a  consultation  basis  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  for  making 
my  statement  today  Is  threefold: 

First,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
watered-down  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  rep- 
resent a  regression  of  our  efforts  rather 
than  to  forward  them,  and  I  am  against 
the  resolution. 

Second,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate 
that  if  we  are  going  to  consider  any  res- 
olution. It  will  be  my  duty — I  hope  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— to  see  that  the  Senate  considers  a 
resolution  that  Is  meaningful,  at  least 
the  one  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Third,  I  wish  to  assure  those  who  are 
listening  to  this  discussion  very  care- 
fully that  what  has  been  done  does  not 
represent  the  view  of  the  Senate  In  una- 
nimity. Many  of  us — I  believe  I  can  say 
this  fairly— understand  what  is  at  stake 
in  terms  of  the  history  of  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  America  from  now 
on.  We  realize  the  importance  of  the 
Latin  American  common  market.  We 
realize  that  there  Is  a  great  body  of  sen- 
timent In  the  United  States  which  wishes 
to  back  up  the  effort  of  those  countries 
to  the  south  of  us,  which  will  have  very 
grave  difficulty  with  vested  Interests  in 
their  own  coimtrles.  In  trying  to  get  any 
such  thing  done.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  in  those  countries,  such  as 
President  Frei  of  Chile  and  others,  would 
be  entitled  to  all  the  encouragement  we 
could  give. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  There 
will  be  further  conversations  about  this 
matter  prior  to  the  proposal  to  take  up 
any  action,  If  any  action  is  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments 
and  his  support  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution.  I  shall  certainly  keep  him 
advised  of  any  information  that  I  re- 
ceive either  from  the  White  House  or 
the  majority  leader  or  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHER3.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield,  if  It  is  all  right 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  very  much  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  and.  I  assume,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  just  arrived  in  the  Chamber  and  I 
did  not  hear  what  the  Senator  had  to  say. 
However,  for  myself  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  think  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  voted  as 
it  did. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  the  oppor- 
tunity will  present  itself  for  those  of  us 
who  beUeve  it  was  a  mistake  to  at  least 
bring  up  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  language  of  the 


resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  is  an  area  of  the  world  where  we 
have  been  talking  about  good  neighborll- 
ness,  help,  and  a.sslstance  for  years;  they 
are  natural  trade  partners.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
talking  about  is  approximately  30  per- 
cent over  the  amount  in  the  original  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  which  required  them 
to  take  certain  steps,  as  we  all  agreed, 
before  tliey  receive  any  help.  Third,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have  to 
send  the  President  to  the  conference  at 
Punta  del  Este  on  April  12,  after  having, 
in  effect,  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  Senate. 
Actually,  the  President  did  not  have  to 
send  the  resolution  here,  but  having  sent 
it  over  for  our  advice  and  consent,  we 
should  not  consent  and  advise  him  that 
he  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  In  any  event  I  believe 
tliat  we  should  continue  to  encourage 
Central  America  and  South  America  to 
elevate  and  lift  themselves,  and  we  do 
want  to  cooperate.  In  the  long  run  it  Is 
beneficial  to  them  and  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  position  that 
I  have  stated  before  the  Senate.  In 
terms  of  trade,  Latin  America,  I  believe, 
is  the  third  largest  customer  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  has  an  enormous 
meaning  to  us  in  teiins  of  security  and 
peace.  I  believe  that  an  enormous  is- 
sue is  at  stake.  I  support  what  the 
Senator  divined:  That  the  Senate  should 
have  the  opportunity  at  least  to  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if  anything  Is  brought  up. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  commend  the 
Senator  and  join  with  him,  as  I  have  like- 
wise assured  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  would  help  him. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Robert  C.  Belloni,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Oregon,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cleared  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  with  the 
acting  majority  leader.  It  has  the 
united  support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  far  as  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Robert  C.  Belloni,  of 
Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Oregon,  which  had  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confii-med. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resimied 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  well  under- 
stand that  my  colleagues  would  be  misled 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  Latin 
American  resolution  controversy.  The 
New  York  Times  seemed  to  misinterpret 
what  it  is  all  about.  It  said  in  an  article 
this  morning  that  the  President  had 
been  rebuffed;  tliat  the  policy  had  been 
rebuffed.  But  the  fact  is  that  policy  is 
not  involved. 

What  is  involved  is  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Senate  is  expected  to  give 
commitments  prior  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  committing  Itself  to.  So  far 
as  I  could  determine  most  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
not  vote  to  oppose  in  principle  either  oi:r 
policy  ill  Latin  America  or  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  at  all.  They  did  seem  to  me 
to  oppose  the  continued  erosion  of  the 
function  of  the  Senate  as  a  party  to  the 
legislative  process.  That  erosion  has 
been  taking  place  by  the  growing  ad- 
ministration practice  of  sending  up 
broad  resolutions,  in  general  language, 
which  create  commitments  of  future  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

In  this  case,  if  the  original  resolution 
submitted  by  the  administration  had 
been  adopted,  it  is  quite  clear  that  when 
the  agreements,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  brought  back  from  Punte  del  Este.  we 
will  be  told,  "You  are  committed.  You 
authorized  the  President  to  do  this,  and 
so  do  not  waste  your  time  In  extensive 
hearings."  We  are  confronted  with  this 
procedure  time  after  time.  It  happens 
time  and  again  In  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  time. 
However,  a  good  example  of  a  commit- 
ment we  were  required  to  honor  in- 
volved the  NATO  Interstructuie  problem. 
There  was,  I  believe,  $77  million  in  last 
year's  program.  We  wanted  to  cut  it  out. 
but  the  administration  said  "No,  you  aie 
committed."  We  were  not  technically 
committed.  But  we  were  morally  com- 
mitted, because  the  executive  made  these 
agreements  in  the  past. 

What  would  have  happened  in  the  case 
of  this  Latin  American  resolution  is  that 
if  we  had  taken  it  as  drafted,  probably 
later  this  year,  there  would  be  submitted 
a  program — nobody  knows  today  what  it 
would  be — and  we  would  be  told,  "You 
passed  that  resolution:  you  authorized 
the  President  to  do  this;  you  did  not  dot 
every  'i'  and  you  did  not  cross  everj'  't.' 
but  you  created  this  impression  and  you 
should  not  hesitate  now  to  do  what  you 
promised." 

Personally  I  have  always  supported  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  although  I  have 
had  grave  reservations,  particularly  be- 
cause of  this  kind  of  tactic.  But  it  is 
not  the  policy,  or  the  policy  of  aid  to 
Latin  America  that  has  been  rejected  by 
the  committee.  It  is  the  policy  of  trying 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Senate  in  advance 
of  the  development  of  the  program  itself. 
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If  Senators  do  not  care  about  their 
constitutional  duties  and  are  willing  to 
be  a  rubberstamp  for  the  execuUve.  they 
should  take  everything  that  the  execu- 
tive submits.  Perhaps  the  Senate  should 
be  abolished.  We  do  not  cost  very  much 
money  compared  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  and  we  might  as  well  be  abolished 
if  we  are  going  to  take  without  question 
everything  the  Executive  sends  here. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
ercise its  judgment.  This  resolution  was 
designed  to  circumvent  that  exercise. 
We  have  had  several  other  resolutions 
In  different  fields  doing  the  same  thing. 
My  interest  is  to  try  to  raise  a  barrier 
to  the  continuation  of  a  practice  that 
undermines  the  little  Influence  the  Sen- 
ate has  in  the  development  of  po  Icies 
and  the  making  of  decisions.  That  Is  all 
there  Is  to  It. 

I  can  well  understand  that  after  one 
has  read  Mr.  Frankel's  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  he  might  have  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  this  Is  about. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  so 
that  I  might  reply? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  trying 
to  get  on  with  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).     Who  yields  time? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  1 
minute  be  sufficient? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  not  put  a  restriction  on  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Any  Senator 
could  make  things  miserable  around  here 
if  he  were  unable  to  get  a  chance  to 
answer  arguments.  I  asked  for  2  min- 
utes. That  is  a  minimal  courtesy,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  extended  to  me. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  limit  his  remarks  to  1 
minute.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  we  misconstrue  what  was  stated 
in  the  New  York  Times.  I  understand 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
but  we  are  legislators  here  and  we  can 
read  I  am  not  talking  about  the  report 
in  the  New  York  Times.  I  am  talking 
about  what  the  committee  did. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
gave  the  President  no  support,  as  did 
the  other  body.  The  other  body  gave 
him  support  in  the  basic  concept  of  go- 
ing down  and  trying  to  negotiate  a  Latin 
American  common  market,  which  Is  In- 
dispensable in  order  to  get  them  off  of 
dead  center. 

The  other  body  did  not  commit  it- 
self to  give  an  appropriation  or  an 
autborizatlon  but  they  said:  Morally  we 
will  support  you  if  you  go  down  there. 
The  Presidents  of  other  countries  are 
unlikely  to  do  it  if  they  think  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  turn  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Congress  wishes 
to  be  constructive  it  has  to  be  a  party 
to  our  system  of  government.  It  can- 
not stand  off  remotely,  unlike  other 
systems  of  government.  We  have  to  co- 
operate when  cooperation  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation. 


It  is  not  a  blank  check.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  that  can  be  given  him.  It  Is 
an  essential  element  to  get  the  job  done. 
I  think  we  have  a  paramount,  constitu- 
tional duty,  the  duty  to  stand  up  and 
be  the  third  independent  body,  to  get 
done  what  is  essential  to  the  security, 
well-being,  and  future  of  our  Nation. 
That  is  what  is  at  stake  here. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal, offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  to  repeal  Uie  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fimd  Act  of  1966. 

Since  I  believe  firmly  that  public  sub- 
sidy of  political  campaigns  Is  urgently 
needed  mv  inclination  would  be  to  sup- 
port any  well-conceived  step  in  that 
direction,  no  matter  how  small.  Iii  my 
judgment,  however,  title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-869  Is  not  only  misconceived, 
but  is  in  fact  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion We  will  be  better  off,  I  thinK, 
to  repeal  it  and  start  over  a^ain. 

The  1961  Presidential  Commission  on 
Campaien  costs,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  political  scientist 
Alexander  Heard,  made  a  number  of 
suagestions  as  to  how  we  might  meet 
theproblems  created  by  rising  campaign 
costs  I  believe  those  recommendations 
should  guide  us  as  we  consider  the  mat- 

But  first  the  Long  Act  must  be  re- 
pealed    It  places  funds  where  they  are 
relatively    less   needed   and,   more   im- 
portant,  it  does  so  by   giving  massive 
amounts  of  funds  in  a  dangerous  and 
unrestricted  way  to  the  natlorial  lead- 
ership of  the  two  major  political  parties 
The  Long   Act  has   the  potential   of 
changing    our    whole    Political    system. 
Our  national  political  parties  have  al- 
ways been   coalitions  of   State  parties, 
which  in  turn  are  coalitions  of  local  par- 
ties     Our  Ideal  and   our  working   rule 
have  been  that  political  decisions  and 
policies  will  be  made  from  the  bottom 
up  not  from  the  top  down. 

Unrestricted  public  financing  of  na- 
tional political  campaigns  is  a  revolu- 
tionary   overturn    of    principles    which 
have  served  our  Republic  for  175  years. 
The  national  parties  would  be  divorced 
taa  large  extent  from  local  control,  ana 
given  immense  power  to  reward  or  pun- 
ish local  candidates.    By  this  power  to 
decide  where  to  concentrate,  and  where 
to  refrain  from,  presidential  campaign 
efforts     the    national    chairman    would 
wield  enormous  leverage  over  the  pros- 
pects and  policies  and,  indeed,  over  tiie 
very  process  of  selection  of  local  candi- 
dates all  over  the  country.    The  national 
leadership    of    the    two    parties    could 
thereby  dominate  State  and  local  elec- 
tions all  over  the  country. 

Control  of  local  parties  by  the  national 
committee,  moreover,  would  lead,  per- 
haps irrevocably,  to  national  parties 
rigidly  organized  along  lines  of  class  and 
Ideology.    If  the  history  of  the  past  cen- 


tury has  any  lesson  for  us.  it  is  that  gov- 
ernments based  on  such  political  divi- 
sions cannot  preserve  either  freedom  or 
sUbllity  for  their  people. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
proposed  to  amend  the  law  so  that  each 
party  will  have  to  choose  whether  It  *ill 
have  Its  presidential  campaign  expend  - 
tures  paid  out  of  public  funds  or  by  pri- 
vate contributions.     He  did  so.  presum- 
ably, to  meet  the  objection  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  others  that  the 
law   as  enacted  last  year   would   allow 
the  commingling  of  public  and  prlva  e 
funds,  and  could  have  the  unfortunate 
result  of  just  adding  public  funds  to  an 
already  acquired  private  treasury.    Sen- 
ator LoNG-s  new  proposal,  however    in 
many    wavs    creates    more    difficulties 
?he  assumption  is  that  the  parties  will 
choose     public     funding.    But     lorcing 
Sem  to  reject  all  private  contrlbut  ons 
will    only    insulate    them    even    further 
from  control  by  their  membership  around 
the  country   than  did  last  years  law. 
The  result  will  be  an  even  greater  de- 
parture from  the  goal  of  broadening  the 
bLse  of  our  political  parties  than  was 
implicit  m  last  year's  law 

The  law  is  also  deficient  in  that  it  fails 
to  reach  most  of  the  areas  In  which  re- 
form is  badly  needed.     As  I  have  in- 
dicated, it  fails  to  insure  financial  he  P 
to  those  candidates  who  "fed  it  most. 
It  docs  not  come  to  grips  with  the  pies- 
entTnrealistic  limitations  on  the  anioum 
of  contributions.     Nor  does  it  seek  to 
end  the  proliferation  of  campaign  com- 
n'dttecs  which  are  organized  to  circum- 
vent the.se  limitations.    It  does  not  deaj 
with  the  underlying  question  of  ho^^  to 
make  campaigns  less  costly  by  lowering 
t^e  pr?ce  of  some  of  the  services,  such 
S    television,    which    candidates    must 
purchase.     And,   as  Senator  Gore  has 
Jointed   out,   the   law    gives   away   the 
carrot    without    brandishing    the    stick 
when'it'provldes  its  subsidy  without  en- 
acting any  other  reforms.   With  the  sud 
sfdy  in  the  law,  the  leverage  to  accom- 
plish further  reform  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished.   This  Is  unfortunate. 

The  doubly  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  Con- 
gress to  begin  with  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection    It  «-ould  have  been  j^ust  as  easy 
S    those   hectic   days   last   October  to 
Tnact  a  tax  credit  for  small_contnbu- 
tions— $10  or  $20  or  even  $50— by  indi 
Str  taxpayers   to   the   candidate  or 
party  of  their  choice.    Even  without  ac 
?ompanying    reforms  ^l^f "^ng    greate 
disclosure  and  more  effective  limitaUon 
on    contributions,    such    an    enactmen 
would  have  been  an  important  step  to 
ward  broadening  the  base  of  and  en- 
couraging greater  Indiv  dual  par  Icipa- 
tion  in  our  politics,  and  toward  relieving 
candidates  of  the  need  to  rely  on  the 
kind  of  large  contributions  which  can 
oKat^  or  appear  to  obligate  them  un- 
desirably when  they  achieve  office^   m 
stead,  however,  we  began  with  a  step 
which  injected  the  Government  directly 
Into    the    political   process   In   mass  ve 
amounts  at  the  national  level,  and  « 
nored  the  State  and  local  levels,    as  J 
have  indicated.  I  think  the  implications 
of  that  action  are  so  serious  that  we 
should  undo  it  before  we  proceed  fur 
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ther,  so  serious  that  It  would  be  unwise 
to  leave  its  fate  to  the  imcertaln  course 
of  hearings.  Hearings  which  are  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  should  be  held,  but 
they  should  be  held  after  the  slate  is 
wiped  clean.  There  would  then  be  an 
impetus  to  do  something  and  a  stimulus 
to  both  the  National  Committees  and 
their  leaders  to  support  change  and  re- 
form. I  believe  It  would  be  better  to 
have  no  law  at  all  than  to  have  this  one, 
although  new  law  in  this  field  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  Let  us  provide 
public  encouragement  of  campaign  fi- 
nances, but  let  us  do  it  on  a  clean  slate 
instead  of  as  an  overlay  on  an  ill- 
conceived  design. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  the  statement  of 
the  able  Senator  extremely  interesting. 
He  has  made  a  point  and  has  emphasized 
a  point  which  has  not  been  adequately 
developed  heretofore  in  the  debate:  that 
is,  that  this  law  which  we  seek  to  repeal 
would  bring  about  a  concentration  of 
power  in  our  political  party  structure  in 
Washington  not  heretofore  known  and 
which,  as  he  said,  would  be  a  revolution- 
ary change. 

In  view  of  the  Senator's  wide  expe- 
rience as  a  national  political  Iparty  leader 
and  participant,  what  power  would  he 
regard  as  being  available  to  the  party 
chairman  or  treasurer  who  possessed  this 
large  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
the  national  party  would  take  over  the 
State  parties.  Talking  about  1960,  a 
campaign  in  which  I  had  a  personal  asso- 
ciation, some  $6'/2  or  $7  million  was  spent 
all  across  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  Party  on  its  presidential 
campaign. 

If  $30  million  were  available,  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  either  party  could 
easily  decide  to  place  a  large  amount  of 
money  Into  the  campaign  of  any  one 
Senator,  for  example,  provided  only  that 
the  money  be  used  for  presidential  cam- 
paign purposes.  Take  a  small  State  like 
New  Hampshire.  If  the  national  chair- 
man decided  that  he  was  going  to  send 
$1  million  Into  New  Hampshire  for  an  In- 
dividual candidate  to  use,  albeit  for  presi- 
dential campaign  purposes,  that  would 
completely  undermine  the  local  organi- 
zation. The  national  committee  is  going 
to  control  that  candidate.  It  will  be  the 
national  political  party  who  will  ab- 
solutely control  the  situation.  No  other 
candidate  would  have  a  chance. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  situation  that 
was  never  anUclpated  or  foreseen. 
Nothing  like  It  has  ever  existed  before. 
I  think  It  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
in  this  country,  where  we  really  depend 
upon  and  believe  in  local  authority  with 
respect  to  the  individual  candidate  and 
the  local  party,  to  have  such  a  large 
wnount  of  money  concentrated  In  the 
nands  of  one  or  two  Individuals. 

Again,  I  state.  It  would  be  the  national 
cnairman  who  would  have  the  power  to 


make  the  decision  as  to  who  would  be 
the  local  candidate. 

He  could  decide  to  give  $250,000  to  pro- 
mote the  campaign  of  a  certain  individ- 
ual for  sheriff,  so  long  as  that  individual 
used  the  money  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. How  is  anyone  else  going  to  cam- 
paign against  him?  Or,  he  could  say  to 
someone  who  is  going  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate. "We  will  give  you  $1  million  to  cam- 
paign for  the  presidential  candidate." 
How  is  anybody  else  In  that  State  going 
to  be  able  to  campaign  against  an  in- 
dividual who  has  $1  million  behind  him? 
This  is  going  to  be  the  destruction  of 
local  political  parties. 

We  have  differences  of  opinion  as  be- 
tween our  local  parties  across  the  United 
States.  There  are  differences  between 
and  among  the  South  and  the  North. 
If  this  law  stays  on  the  books,  we  are 
going  to  have  national  control  of  the 
actions  and  pohcles  of  local  political 
IJarties.  Nobody  who  is  getting  contribu- 
tions of  $5,000  or  $10,000  will  be  able 
to  campaign  against  anyone  to  whom  the 
national  chairman  says,  "I  have  $1  mil- 
lion for  you  to  run  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  your  State  if  you  deliver  the 
delegates."  It  would  be  deeply  dangerous 
and  be  open  to  great  corruption. 

Mr.  GORE.  From  this  point  of  view, 
would  this  possibly  create  vicious  con- 
tests as  to  who  would  be  the  treasurer  of 
the  national  party  because  the  prize  in 
the  pot  is  an  estimated  $30  million  to  be- 
gin with? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
it  would.  It  would  remove  the  local  party 
from  power.  Take  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  party  out  of  power  just  before 
a  convention.  He  will  go  to  various 
States  across  the  countrj'.  If  this  money 
is  in  his  hands,  he  can  say  to  particular 
people  in  New  York  or  California  or 
another  State,  'I  will  get  you  SI  million." 
He  will  be  able  to  dictate  the  nomination 
of  local  candidates,  and  exercise  great 
leverage  over  selection  of  the  national 
ticket. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  is  a  pivotal  State,  it 
might  be  $3  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Or  $5  or 
$10  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suppose  a  Senator  has 
not  been  "cooperative,"  according  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  existing  party 
treasurer.  Is  it  possible  that,  under  the 
law  that  Is  nov  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
treasurer  of  that  party,  to  whom  this  law 
would  make  available  an  estimated  $30 
million  for  campaign  expenses,  could  use 
that  fund  so  as  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  a  Senator  or  the  reelection  of  a 
Senator? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is, 
of  course,  extremely  possible.  Again, 
taking  the  example  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  say  a  Senator  is  running  in  a 
campaign.  The  national  chairman  de- 
cides he  is  not  the  one  to  run  the  presi- 
dential campaign  in  that  particular 
State.  They  decide  on  someone  else. 
They  give  him  $1  million  to  run  the  cam- 
paign and  establish  the  operation  for  the 
national  party.  He  is  going  to  influence 
that  election.  He  is  going  to  be  the  one 
to  hire  the  people.  He  is  going  to  make 
the  decisions  about  television.  He  can 
get  on  television  and  talk  about  the 


marvels  of  the  party.  He  is  going  to  be 
the  one  who  decides  about  John  Jones 
or  whoever  it  might  be.  He  will  be  able 
to  advance  his  own  candidacy,  if  he  is  a 
candidate,  and  the  Senator  who  was  left 
out  by  the  national  chairman  will  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

I  would  go  back  again  to  our  own  per- 
sonal experience  In  1960.  We  sent  an 
individual  to  each  one  of  the  States  across 
the  coimtry.  These  individuals  did  not 
have  the  money  themselves,  but  if  we 
had  had  $30  million,  we  would  not  have 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  State  organi- 
zations. We  could  have  just  sent  some- 
body in  and  given  them  $500,000  to  spend, 
or  in  an  important  State,  a  couple  of  mil- 
lion dollars.  They  would  set  up  their 
own  local  organization.  They  would  not 
have  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  State 
Democratic  or  Republican  organiza- 
tions. Each  would  be  controlled  from 
the  national  party. 

Mr.  GORE.     From  Washington. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     From 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORE.     And  with  public  monev. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
which  he  is  discussing  says  that  the  first 
disbm-sement  of  funds  would  be  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  election  year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  it  also  talks  about 
the  expenditures  that  have  been  in- 
curred prior  to  that  time.   Let  us  say  the 

national  chairman  goes  up  to  the 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Wait 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
just  give  an  example  of  what  I  think  is 
the  problem. 

Say  the  national  chairman  goes  to  a 
particular  State,  the  State  of  California 
or  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
and  says,  "If  you  follow  my  directions, 
or  if  you  support  my  candidate,  or  if  you 
cooperate  a  little  bit  more  actively  than 
you  have  in  the  past,  I  can  see  to  it  that 
you  will  get  $5  million  on  September  2." 
or,  "You  are  going  to  get  $2  million  on 
September  2,  you  are  going  to  get  an- 
other $1  million  on  October  1,  then  an- 
other $1  million  on  October  15." 

Whether  the  money  is  expended  prior 
to  September  1,  or  after  September  1,  I 
do  not  think  is  relevant. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  ex- 
plore that  for  a  moment.  The  Senator  is 
assuming  that  a  party  chairman  or  party 
treasurer  might  wish  to  support  one 
member  of  his  party  for  the  nomination 
of  his  party. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
one  example. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  assuming  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
one  possibility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
party  conventions  are  held  prior  to  the 
nominating  convention.  After  the  nomi- 
nating convention  is  held.  It  is  tradi- 
tional— and  I  believe  the  Senator  knows 
this  to  be  the  case — that  the  nominee  of 
that  party  then  has  the  power  to  say 
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who  any  party  officer  Is  going  to  be,  and 
If  he  Is  not  satisfied  with  that  party 
treasurer,  he  will  get  himself  another 
one  if  he  is  the  nominee  of  the  conven- 
tion As  a  result  a  party  treasurer  In 
office  before  that  time  would  know  he 
could  not  commit  how  funds  would  be 
spent  after  he  was  out  of  office  and  every- 
one else  would  know  that. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  prob- 
lem; if  that  chairman  or  that  treasurer 
has  $30  million  to  spend.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  else  can  compete  with  him.  I 
was  close  to  the  national  chairman  in 
I960-  and  if  he  had  controlled  $30  mil- 
Uon  there  would  have  been  no  competi- 
tion' across  the  country.  There  would 
have  been  no  contest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  party 
o*ncer  of  whom  the  Senator  is  speaking 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
b-^  the  party  officer  after  the  convention, 
when  the  nominee  has  been  nominated. 
■  Ko  is  not  in  a  position  to  commit  to 
'  somebody  a  million  dollars,  or  any  figure, 
for  that  matter,  not  knowing  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  the  party  treasurer 
after  the  nominating  convention. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  He  is 
not  going  to  be  certain  of  that;  but  he  is 
Roing  to  have  the  kind  of  conversations 
I  have  described,  in  which  he  can  say  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  a  political  party 
In  one  of  the  States,  "You  support  us  at 
the  national  convention,  and  you  will 
have  $2  million." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  after- 
wards if  he  is  not  the  party  officer  his 
promise  of  the  money  is  no  good  and  that 
v.ill  be  known. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Chairman  will  say,  "I  have  the  other  5  or 
6  or  10  or  12  States  lined  up." 

I  think  both  of  us  have  been  through 
political  campaigns  enough  to  know  that 
that  is  how  a  campaign  can  proceed. 

Mr    LONG    of    Louisiana.      Promises 
may  be  made  but  they  do  not  have  much 
effect  if  everyone  doesn't  expect  his  man 
to  get  the  nomination.     In  addition,  to 
get  this  money,  he  has  to  go  to  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, some  of  the  mo.st  outstanding  Re- 
publicans  and  some  of   the  most  out- 
standing Democrats.    They  also  must  be 
in  a  position  to  certify  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  that  this  is  money  that  has  been 
spent  in  a  presidential  campaign. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    Yes. 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  he  made 
payments  in   a   general   election,   based 
upon  efforts  made  at  or  before  the  nom- 
inating convention  was  held,  he  might 
have   to  go   to   the  penitentiary   for   a 
fraudulent  claim,  if  he  did  what  the  Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  so,  at  all.  Because  you  could  easi- 
ly legitimately  spend  $30  million.  You 
could  easilv  spend  $5  million  or  $10  mil- 
lion in  the  State  of  California.  You 
could  easily  spend  $5  million  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Say  you  decide  you  are 
going  to  spend  $5  million  in  Louisiana. 
You  sav,  "I  am  going  to  make  $5  million 
availaijle  to  you  after  September  1,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  support  my  can- 
didate at  the  national  convention.    I  am 
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the  national  treasurer,  and  my  candidate 
has  a  good  chance  of  winning.  You  are 
going  to  get  $5  million  if  you  show  up 
wherever  the  convention  is  held  and  sup- 
port my  candidate,  because  I  think  we 
should  spend  $5  million  in  Louisiana." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  you  make 
a  payment  based  on  what  someone  did  in 
helping  to  get  the  nomination,  you  are 
violating  the  law,  which  you  have  no 
right  to  do,  and  you  in  reality  would  be 
stealing  Federal  funds  when  you  do  it. 
This  money  is  to  be  spent  only  for  legiti- 
mate presidential  campaign  expenditures 
of  a  man  once  nominated. 

We  have  laws  on  the  statute  books 
about  that  right  now,  to  take  care  of 
someone  who  makes  a  fraudulent  claim 
with  respect  to  Federal  money.  People 
wind  up  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  lot  less. 
In  addition,  if  the  Senator  has  a  specific 
problem  for  which  he  has  a  remedy,  I 
will  be  happy  to  join  him  in  working  out 
an  amendment  when  this  is  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What  I 
am  pointing  out  is.  if  you  decide  you  are 
going  to  spend  $5  million  throu.uh  indi- 
vidual A  in  a  particular  State  for  a 
presidential  campaign,  he  can  spend  that 
money,  and  is  going  to  spend  that  money 
for  television,  for  advertising,  for  per- 
sonal appearances:  he  is  going  to  give  it 
to  workers  throughout  the  Slate  to  work 
in  the  political  campaign,  for  what  will 
be  perfectly  legitimate  expenditures,  and 
when  he  comes  back  to  the  Comptroller 
General  and  explains  how  he  spent  the 
million  dollars  or  the  $5  million,  it  is  all 
going  to  be  explained  properly. 

My  point  is  that  you  can  say  to  the  fel- 
low before  that  happens,  "The  money  is 
going  to  be  handled  throuf^h  you.  We 
think  you  need  S5  million  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,"  or  "Wc  think  you  will  need 
$10  million  in  New  York  this  year." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    This  law  re- 
Quires  that  the  money  must  be  actual, 
out-of-pocket  expenditures  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  it-self.    Under  the  laws 
right  now  there  is  nothing  to  say  how  you 
spend  your  money  in  support  of  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  agree. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    We  are  doing 
what  the  law  already  requires,  making 
these  people  strictly  accountable  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  all  the  money 
they  spend,  and  when  they  come  in  to  be 
reimbursed,  they  must  be  able  to  show 
the  money  has  actually  been  spent  in  a 
presidential    campaign,    and    It   cannot 
be  spent  in  the  primary. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand that.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  between  September  and  October, 
you  can  increase  the  expenditures  in  a 
particular  State  over  what  they  might  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Both  of 
us  know  you  can  spend  astronomical 
sums  in  political  campaigns,  if  you  want 
to  You  can  easily  spend  $10  million  In 
the  State  of  Louisiana  for  a  presidential 
candidate,  because  you  can  hire  every- 
body in  Louisiana  for  1  day. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  can- 
didate were  so  foolish  as  to  spend  $10 
million  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  he 
would  probably  be  defeated  because  this 
would  mean  he  would  have  less  to  spend 
elsewhere.     HiS  opponent  could  not  be 


expected  to  be  so  foolish  and  he  would 
spend  the  money  where  it  would  do  him 
the  most  good  in  the  campaign.  This 
would  be  as  foolish  as  if  he  were  to  steal 
the  money. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But 
there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  steal- 
ing it.  No  restriction  has  been  placed 
on  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  except 
that  it  is  to  be  spei^t  in  a  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  a  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  not  directly  or 
indircctlv  for  services  in  a  primary. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    So,  un- 
der  the   example   we   gave,  suppose  we 
have  an  individual,  or  a  Senator,  run- 
ning for  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  is  not  the 
most  popular   Individual   with   the   ad- 
ministration, and  you  decide  you  are  not 
going  to  spend  the  money  in  that  partic- 
ular State  through  him.  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  spend  it  through  the  regular  State 
organization,   you   are  going   to  set  up 
vour  own  organization.     So.  let  us  not 
take  $10  million  for  Louisiana,  tiien;  say 
we  take  $1  million  for  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana   or   $5   million   for  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  $5  million  for  the  State  of 
California.     You  decide  you  are  going  to 
set  uo  vour  own  organization,  hire  your 
own  'people,   and  all  the   television,  all 
the  advertising  is  to  be  done,  not  through 
the  local  organization,  but  through  your 
own    representative    in    that    State.    I 
think   it   opens  the   door   to  all  kinds 
of 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course 
vou  dont  use  opponents  but  when  you 
try  to  pay  that  man  off  for  services  in  a 
primary,  vou  have  to  pass  the  inspection 
of  a  board  composed  of  four  good  men— 
here  are  their  names,  right  now— you 
have  to  get  by  these  men;  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  you  have  to  get  by  Jim  Far- 
ley and  vou  have  got  to  get  by  Arthur 
Krim  with  that  activity,  and  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  you  have  got  to  get  by 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Good 
npw  s  so  far. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fred  Scnb- 
ner  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  you  have  to  get  by  Da\id 
Moss  plus  the  three  impartial  men.  You 
have  got  to  convince  them,  that  you  are 
really  spending  funds  for  a  presidential 
campaign  and  not  making  payment  lor 
ser\lces  rendered  in  a  primary.  That 
might  not  be  easy. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  what  the  money 
is  being  spent  on  would  be  illegitimate. 
You  can  spend  any  amount  of  money 
in  a  State,  and  who  could  decide.  Jun 
Farley  or  Arthur  Krim.  or  anybody 
else  that  you  have  spent  too  much  money 
In  a  State,  or  hired  too  many  poll 
watchers  on  election  day?  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
poll  watchers  you  should  have  in  Ptu^- 
adelphia  compared  to  Los  Angeles  or 
how  many  you  should  have  in  New 
York  City,  or  what  you  should  do  m 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  very  difficult,  if  I  may  say  so^ 
for  any  outside  group,  no  matter  now 
distinguished  it  is  or  how  great  Its  in- 
fluence, to  find  out  whether  your  «- 
penditures  are  justified,  whether  you 
gave  a  man  $25  on  election  day,  or  io<j 
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to  do  registration  work,  whether  you  are 
paying  that  Individual  too  much,  and 
whether  has  was  actually  out  working  or 
sitting  at  home.  I  think  you  are  going 
to  get  Into  all  kinds  of  complications. 

I  think  we  would  get  into  all  kinds 
of  complications. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  outlined  in  my  speech,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  not 
pay  for  poll  watching  or  any  similar 
services  rendered  on  election  day.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  with  amendments 
that  I  would  like  to  make  in  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Fund  Act  to  provide 
that  we  are  not  going  to  pay  anything 
for  poll  watching  or  for  transportation 
of  voters  to  the  polling  place  or  for  any 
other  similar  services  that  the  Senator 
could  dream  up. 

We  have  provided  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  see  that  the  money  is  spent 
in  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  spent 
and  not  spent  otherwise. 

I  just  got  through  making  an  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  where  most  of 
the  improper  influence  creeps  in  gov- 
ernment is  not  by  somebody  bribing 
somebody,  but  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  on  a  man  running  for  office 
to  find  money  for  his  campaign. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  people 
who  put  the  money  up  want  some  kind 
of  an  understanding  that  the  man  will 
not  act  contrary  to  their  Interests. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
the  problem  of  providing  the  means  with 
which  to  finance  that  campaign  from 
sources  that  are  above  reproach,  like 
Caesar's  wife. 

We  must  provide  every  way  that  we 
can  to  be  sure  that  the  money  is  spent 
in  pursuance  of  appropriate  guidelines 
established  by  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  The  Democrats 
should  know  of  every  mischief  that  the 
Republicans  are  up  to,  and  the  Repub- 
licans should  know  of  every  mischief  that 
the  Democrats  are  up  to. 

Each  party  can  watch  the  other  and 
see  how  the  money  is  being  spent.  They 
can  then  have  a  chance  to  present  their 
case  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  done  in 
that  fashion,  we  would  have  much  better 
practices.  People  are  obligated  because 
of  positions  that  they  have  to  take  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  campaign  funds. 

The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
it  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  receive 
money  and  say:  "I  am  going  to  do  this." 
It  is  another  thing  to  make  a  campaign 
contribution  and  have  the  candidate  say: 
"Here  is  what  I  am  going  to  do."  The 
people  say :  "That  is  great.  That  is  what 
we  would  like  to  see  you  do."  The  one 
example  is  strictly  on  the  up  and  up  and 
the  other  is  not. 

There  may  not  be  much  practical  dif- 
ference ijetween  them  in  some  cases. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  provide  an 
honest  way  to  provide  for  this  and  then 
put  in  every  safeguard  that  the  Senate 
can  provide  for  doing  this. 

The  Senator  is  a  former  Attorney  Qen- 
f™^'  He  can  certainly  suggest  some 
things. 


I  have  amendments  that  I  have  pre- 
pared, having  heard  discussions  such  as 
the  speech  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  making  and  the  speech  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  making. 

The  best  single  suggestion  of  the  group 
was  that  we  ought  to  outlaw  all  private 
contributions. 

There  are  other  suggestions,  some  of 
which  are  clarifying.  There  are  nine 
suggestions  in  all  which  this  Senator 
would  think  are  appropriate. 

If  the  Senator  could  suggest  other 
ways  in  which  money  could  be  spent  cor- 
ruptly, I  hope  he  will  inform  us  of  them 
so  we  can  eliminate  them  too. 

We  should  provide  for  honest  financ- 
ine;  of  the  election  and  provide  penalties 
and  .safeguards  in  the  bill  to  guarantee 
the  sanctity  and  honesty  of  the  election. 
We  should  strike  out  completely  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  President  might  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  commitment  that  he  did 
not  want  to  make,  in  order  to  finance  his 
campaign. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand.    I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  described  the 
actual  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
individual  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  or  Presi- 
dent should  be  running  all  over  the 
United  States  or  all  over  his  own  State 
or  conr^ressional  district  holding  out  his 
hand  for  $100,  $500,  or  $1,000,  or  what- 
ever amount  might  be  involved  and  be 
indebted  to  people  in  some  way  because 
he  needs  the  money  to  run  his  campaign. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  I  think  his  way  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  it.  I  think  this  would 
aggravate  many  of  the  problems  that 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  deal  with.  It 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  eliminate. 

Returning  again  to  the  example  of  a 
national  campaign,  who  is  going  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  where  the  money  will 
be  spent  in  a  presidential  campaign? 
Would  it  be  the  national  chairman? 

There  would  have  to  be  a  priority  even 
if  one  is  not  going  to  reward  anybody. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  punish  a 
State  or  a  political  candidate  of  whom 
you  disapprove. 

The  campaign  manager  must  make 
the  decision  as  to  where  to  concentrate 
the  money  and  effort. 

If  he  decides  that  he  does  not  like  a 
particular  State  or  a  particular  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  he  can  decide  not  to 
spend  the  money  in  Mississippi  or  Mis- 
souri or  New  Hampshire  or  New  York 
or  wherever  it  might  be.  He  might  spend 
$5  million  with  somebodj'  else  or  in  some 
other  State  or  may  create  a  new  and 
entirely  different  organization  than  the 
organization  that  has  been  established 
and  is  existing  in  a  State. 

That  is  within  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional committee  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator,  say  a  national 
administration,  which  generally  controls 
the  apparatus  of  the  national  committee, 
decided  that  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
was  not  in  sufficient  accord  over  a  period 
with  the  policies,  programs,  and  plans 


of  said  administration,  then,  with  the 
administration  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  national  committee,  a  rival  or- 
ganization could  be  set  up  in  a  State 
with  assurances  given.  Then,  in  effect, 
a  candidate  could  be  set  up  against  an 
incumbent,  who  had  not  supported  the 
administration. 

Ls  that  a  possibility  under  this  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Abso- 
lutely. And  it  would  not  have  to  be  at  all 
corrupt.  It  could  just  be  said:  "This  is 
the  way  we  are  going  to  run  our  presi- 
dential campaign  in  this  State." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  campaigns  to  know  that  it 
would  not  have  to  be  corrupt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  could  say  in  his  State  of  Missouri 
that  he  needs  $1  million  to  run  a  presi- 
dential campaign  for  1964.  or  for  what- 
ever year  it  might  be.  Somebody  would 
decide  that  that  money  is  going  to  be 
spent  through  "A,"  who  happens  to  be 
a  political  opponent  of  the  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  understand  the  observations  of  the 
Senator,  over  a  period  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  a  national  administration  to  gain 
control  of  both  Houses  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  $30  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  New  York.  It  cer- 
tainly could  have  complete  control  of  all 
of  the  political  officeholders  of  that  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  not  understand 
that  this  money  is  now  spent  in  cam- 
paigns and  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  is  now  controlled  by  the  party? 
The  difference  under  the  act  we  passed 
last  year  is  the  review  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  opening  of  the  records 
to  the  public. 

This  money  must  be  spent  for  the 
presidential  election. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  money 
cannot  be  spent  directly  or  indirectly  for 
another  candidate  such  as  that  to  which 
the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Let  me  cite  an  ex- 
ample. Assimie  that  there  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  going  to  run  againjst  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  That  in- 
dividual could  be  given  $1  million,  and 
he  could  then  go  on  television  and  talk 
about  the  national  candidate.  He  would 
talk  about  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  He  would  then  spend  $100,- 
000  or  $200,000  to  hire  people.  He  is  go- 
ing to  put  someone  in  every  county  in 
the  State.  They  are  going  to  be  person- 
ally responsible  to  him. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  powerful  organization 
within  3  months,  an  organization  that 
could  very  effectively  deal  with  the  in- 
cumbent Senator? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator assuming  that  would  be  a  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington]? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  He 
could  be  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  but 
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he  would  be  working  hard  for  the  na- 
tional ticket.  Every  time  he  would 
appear  on  television  he  would  talk  about 
the  national  ticket.  Every  time  he  would 
hire  somebody,  he  would  put  his  hand 
on  the  man's  shoulder  and  say  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  national  ticket." 
He  puts  his  hand  on  the  fellow's  shoulder 
and  talks  to  him.  I  think  it  would  be 
nice. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Based  upon  the 
illustration,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  really  talking  about  spending  the 
money  on  a  senatorial  campaign  even 
though  disgiilsed  as  a  presidential 
expenditure? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No,  he 
would  be  spending  the  money  on  a  presi- 
dential campaign.  I  think,  with  Jim 
Farley  and  the  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  they  would  be  running 
all  over  50  States  ti-ylng  to  find  out  when 
a  candidate  gave  somebody  $50,  what  the 
man  did  with  It,  whether  he  showed  up 
on  Augiist  15.  September  15,  or  Septem- 
ber 16.  They  would  have  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  find  out  whether  any  of  the 
people  actually  showed  up  at  the  polling 
place,  whether  a  person  who  spent  $3.50 
for  gas  for  his  car  actually  used  it.  I 
have  been  all  through  that.  No  one  can 
check  on  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
none  of  the  Kennedy  money  was  spent 
that  way.  I  hope  you  spent  your  money 
for  the  presidential  campaign.  At  least 
you  would  have  to  under  the  law  now  in 
effect 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
very  careful. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Just  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  careful  with 
his  money.  I  would  expect  any  candidate 
for  President  to  be  careful  that  the 
money  was  spent  for  the  presidential 
campaign  and  not  spent  for  someone 
else's  campaign.  If  he  were  not  careful 
he  might  lose  because  the  opposing  can- 
didate might  spend  his  money  more 
effectively. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We 
were  extremely  careful,  but  I  know  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  was  wasted;  I 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
disappeared. 

I  believe  the  laws  should  be  much 
stronger  than  they  are.  Also,  we  are 
talking,  as  I  said,  about  $2  million  or  $3 
million  at  that  time.  Now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $30  million.  The  power  that 
would  be  given  to  one  or  two  individuals 
in  both  political  parties  seems  inconceiv- 
able. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  have  much  doubt  that  as  the  sit- 
uation is  now,  political  parties  are  spend- 
ing upward  of  $30  million? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  can 
tell  you  what  we  spent  in  1960.  In  1964, 
as  I  understand,  they  spent  about  $10 
million  apiece.  They  did  not  spend  $30 
million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  that  year  directly  accounted 
for  $14  million,  and  many  Democrats 
thought  the  Republican  Party  spent 
three  times  that  amount.  It  is  believed 
that  the  additional  amounts  for  the  most 
part  were  spent  by  committees.    Frank- 


ly, my  impression  has  been  that  $30  mil- 
lion is  a  realistic  figure  of  what  it  pres- 
ently costs  to  wage  a  good  campaign. 

Louisiana  has  never  been  one  of  the 
real  battlegrounds.  The  Senator  did  not 
use  much  of  that  money  In  Louisiana, 
because  I  carried  the  State  for  the  Sen- 
ator at  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Person- 
ally, I  would  rather  see  the  laws  tighten- 
ed up  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
tightened.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  holding  hearings  as  to  how  the 
law  should  be  tightened.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  law  provide  for  a  tax  credit  or 
a  deduction,  with  an  individual  having 
the  choice  of  contributing  to  an  individ- 
ual candidate,  rather  than  the  law  as  it 
is  at  present,  or  as  encompassed  by  the 
law  that  was  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  this 
measure,  there  would  be  an  accounting 
for  all  the  money  that  was  spent.  An 
accounting  would  not  be  made  without 
this  law,  would  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Regula- 
tions could  be  written  into  the  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  an  exact  ac- 
counting. I  would  be  in  favor  of  that. 
But  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  this  bill 
merely  because  it  contains  that  provision. 
If  this  legislation  remains  on  the  books 
as  it  is,  it  will  destroy  the  local  political 
parties  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  injure  the  local  parties. 
The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
a  candidate  could  concentrate  his  mon- 
ey in  one  particular  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
understands  that  with  this  advisory 
board  checking  on  both  parties,  if  one 
party  is  concentrating  its  money  in  one 
State,  the  other  party  is  in  a  position  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  if 
they  want  to  concentrate  their  money  at 
the  same  point,  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  for  their  candidate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  But  in  a  national 
campaign,  you  always  make  priorities, 
and  you  decide  how  you  are  going  to 
spend  your  money.  The  Democratic 
Party  traditionally  concentrates  on  per- 
haps a  dozen  or  so  States.  That  decision 
will  have  to  be  made,  and  that  is  a  nat- 
ural thing  that  will  occur.  But  with 
this  amount  of  money,  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  punish  States  and  punish  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  reward  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  does  the 
Senator  think  that  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  spend  more  loosely  or 
improperly  money  for  which  he  must  ac- 
count under  this  law  than  money  for 
which  he  need  not  account  at  present? 
Does  he  not  want  to  spend  money  in  a 
way  which  will  help  him  win? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  First, 
as  I  have  said,  we  are  talking  about  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money,  much 
more  than  has  ever  been  available  be- 
fore. We  are  talking  about  the  figure  of 
S30  million,  and  nothing  like  that  has 
ever  been  conceived  before.  After 
hustling  around  for  $3  million  or  $4  mil- 


lion, we  are  now  talking  about  giving 
each  chairman  or  treasurer  $30  million. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  have 
indicated,  I  do  not  believe  the  amoimts 
spent  are  large  relative  to  what  is  ac- 
tually spent  now;  merely  large  relative 
to  the  reported  expenditures. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  did  some 
investigating  in  this  field  when  campaign 
expenditiu'es  were  less  than  they  are 
now.  and  he  f  oimd  that  about  $30  million 
had  been  spent  by  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  legislation  now  in  effect,  that  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
prohibit  private  expenditiu-es? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  this 
point,  but  my  amendment  would. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That 
is  why  I  say  the  legislation  is  so  full  of 
holes. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said 
that  he  will  offer  an  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  matter  is  to  get  rid  of  the  law 
and  start  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  began  to  work  in  this  direction 
in  1907.  It  took  from  1907  to  1966  to  get 
something  done  in  this  field.  Does  it  not 
seem  more  appropriate  that  now  that  we 
have  a  start,  and  now  that  we  have  some- 
thing that  will  work,  to  proceed  to  study 
the  matter  and  to  amend  and  improve  it 
in  every  way  we  can  rather  than  throw  it 
out  and  start  all  over?  The  President 
seems  to  be  of  that  opinion.  That  is 
what  he  said  when  he  signed  the  bill  into 
law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
seems  to  believe  that.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  seems  to  believe 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  professor 
of  government  who,  I  believe,  heads  the 
foundation  the  Senator's  family  fi- 
nanced, seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
you  should  take  what  you  have  and  im- 
prove on  it,  rather  than  junk  it  and  start 
over  again.  He  believes  that  this  makes 
for  good  government,  something  that  we 
have  been  thinking  about  and  trying  to 
work  out  for  60  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
that  if  you  have  created  a  monster  that 
is  worse  than  what  existed  before,  you 
should  destroy  the  monster.  I  believe 
that  we  have  created  a  monster. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
talks  about  some  of  the  Individuals  who 
support  this  legislation,  he  is  saying  that 
they  like  having  $30  million.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  that.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
in  the  interest  of  either  political  party, 
or  in  the  long-term  interest  of  honest 
politics  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  campaign  for  President  spon- 
sored so  that  a  candidate  for  President. 
be  he  rich  or  poor,  need  not  be  beholden 
to  any  financial  Interest;  that  he  need 
not  make  any  commitment  other  than  In 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science; and  that  if  elected  President  he 
need  have  no  obligation  for  the  financing 
Of  the  campaign,  and  need  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  pressure  on  him  to  respond 
which  has  anything  to  do  with  tne  cost  ol 
financing  .he  campaign. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said,  and  i 
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would  support  any  legislation  that  would 
meet  those  requirements. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  his  statement  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  support. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  the 
Senator  in  a  lengthy  colloquy  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  I  would  like 
to  elicit  from  him  his  feeling  as  to  the 
propriety,  wisdom,  and  fairness — if  not 
the  legality — of  virtually  freezing  the 
mobility  of  our  pohtical  system,  denying 
any  benefits  of  this  vast  public  fund  to 
any  candidate  for  President  other  than 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  candi- 
dates, whether  it  be  the  candidate  of  the 
independent  party,  the  liberal  party,  the 
conservative  party,  or  any  other  party. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  gets  the  point. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  to  seek 
public  oflBce  with  equality  of  opportunity 
is  as  basic  to  a  democratic  system  as  is 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  thought  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  his  state- 
ment, made  a  strong  point  when  he  used 
as  an  example  the  Bull  Moose  Party,  and 
where  they  would  be  cut  off  from  any 
help  or  assistance  because  they  were  not 
of  the  two  major  parties.  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  mistake  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  handled  the  matter  eloquently. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  connection  with  the 
line  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  by  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  I  wonder  whether  the  Repub- 
lican Party  could  have  been  bom  a  cen- 
tury ago  if  we  had  established  such  a 
system,  looking  to  the  existing  parties  of 
that  day.  I  think  it  is  highly  question- 
able. While  I  strongly  believe  in  a  two- 
party  system,  it  is  presumptuous,  if  not 
arrogant,  that  they  will  always  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  is  an  extremely 
strong  point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  listening  to  this 
debate  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  emphasis  which 
he  placed  on  the  danger  of  further  exag- 
gerating executive  power.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  system  depends  on 
retaining  the  vitality  in  the  grass  roots. 
The  independence  of  Congress  is  in  jeop- 
ardy if  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive  a  national  committee  in  each 
party  which  is  subject  to  the  executive 
control,  in  so  raising  public  funds  from 
which  we  temper,  direct,  effect,  and  as- 
sert the  political  process.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  proposal  could  only  have 
that  effect. 

We  have  not  begun  to  examine  this 
matter.  Can  we  appreciate  or  under- 
stand all  the  ramifications  of  this  law? 
It  was  adopted  hastily.  We  must  not 
leave  It  on  the  books  and  trust  that  fur- 
ther hearings  will  take  care  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  There  are  so  many 
uncertainties  about  this  legislation. 
Take  Its  provisions  regarding  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  the  September  1  date,  for 
example.  While  no  payment  can  be 
made  before  September  1,  it  does  appear 
that  reimbursement  can  occur  for  ex- 
penditures which  were  incurred  before 
September  1  of  that  year.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  going  to 
clarify  that  by  amendment,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  this  law  and 
start  again,  and  wipe  the  slate  clean. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  acting  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  tomorrow.  I  understand 
there  will  be  no  vote  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
intend  that  there  be  a  vote  today.  I  plan 
to  recess  or  adjourn  imtil  tomorrow,  as 
soon  as  Senators  finish  their  speeches. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  an 
adjoiuTmient? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  we  will  come  in 
tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  is  understood 
that  we  shall  adjourn  today  and  come  in 
at  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  that  will  be 
notice  to  Senators  with  respect  to  the 
business  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Could  we  have  an  under- 
standing as  to  when  the  Senate  will  vote 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suppose  we 
will  vote  on  the  matter  tomorrow*.  I  do 
not  propose  to  suggest  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  at  this  time,  or  agree  to  one, 
but  I  think  that  we  will  vote  on  the  mat- 
ter tomorrow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  told  by  the  staff  we  would  vote  today. 
Would  it  be  in  order  to  say  that  we  will 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
for  later  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  one  acts  as  acting  majority 
leader  does  not  foreclose  him  from  acting 
as  a  Senator  in  this  body.  I  do  not 
propose  to  foreclose  the  rights  that  I 
have  merely  because  I  hold  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  bill  or  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  would  insist  that  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  I  enjoy  the  rights 
of  others.  I  have  found  the  futility  of 
trjing  to  make  any  Senator  vote  on 
something  before  he  is  ready. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  made  my 
first  speech  on  this  matter  this  year.  A 
number  of  Senators  were  not  present  and 
I  would  prefer  that  they  read  my  speech. 
It  is  par  for  the  course  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  want  to  vote  on  some- 
thing. I  have  a  speech  in  the  Record 
that  I  would  like  to  have  Senators  read 
before  voting,  and  I  would  say  that  we 
will  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  not  urging 
it.  I  asked  the  staff  three  times  this 
afternoon  when  we  were  going  to  vote, 
and  was  assured  each  time  that  we  would 
vote  a  little  later  today;  thus,  I  wonder 


whether  a  imanimous  consent  would  be 
in  order  for  tomorrow.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  feel  it  is,  that 
is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2^.  I  will  make  it  easy 
for  him 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  vote  tomorrow  but 
I  do  not  feel  like  asking  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  that  if 
there  were  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  be  propounded,  I  am  directed  to  ob- 
ject. I  do  not  do  this  on  my  own  ac- 
count but  notice  has  come  to  me  from  my 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Over  a  long 
period  of  time,  I  have  learned  that  single 
Members  determine  that  we  not  vote, 
so  that  it  is  rather  futile  to  try  to  vote 
at  any  particular  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  did  want  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two 
before  he  yielded  the  floor. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  propose,  as  an  answer  to  the  problem 
of  financing  presidential  campaigns,  that 
there  should  be  a  tax  credit  for  taxpayers 
in  order  to  help  them  make  contribu- 
tions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  idea  should  be  explored,  of  having  a 
tax  credit  or  a  tax  deduction  for  indi- 
viduals for  partlcvilar  candidates,  plus, 
as  I  said,  strong  and  stringent  reporting 
obligations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well  now, 
would  not  all  of  that  be  subject  to  all  the 
same  problems  of  loose  spending,  poor 
spending,  or  unwise  spending  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested  could  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  presidential  campaigns? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
great  difference  is.  Senator,  that  it  would 
not  go  through  the  national  committee. 
It  would  go  from  the  individual  to  a 
particular  candidate  and  he  could  use  it 
for  a  statewide  office.  The  individual 
could  use  it  for  a  local  office,  or  for  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator,  or  for  a  Repre- 
sentative, or  for  national  office.  It  would 
be  controlled  by  him.  It  would  not  be 
controlled  by  the  national  party. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  so,  it 
could 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
a  very  important  distinction.  I  am  talk- 
ing here.  Senator,  about  the  tremendous 
amount  of  power  which  would  be  given 
a  national  party  by  the  legislation  which 
is  on  the  books  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  so,  it 
could  be  loosely  spent,  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
much  of  it  would  go  through  the  na- 
tional party.  Money  could  be  concen- 
trated in  certain  areas.  That  could 
happen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That 
would  be  up  to  the  individual,  as  to  which 
party  or  candidate  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port. It  would  be  up  to  the  individual  to 
make  that  decision.  Also,  I  would  put 
on  more  restrictions  that  are  not  now 
contained  in  present  legislation.  I  woiUd 
want  much  tighter  reporting. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  still  up 
to  the  particular  individual  to  spend  this 
money  as  loosely  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gested, is  It  not?  He  could  spend  it 
loosely,  or  unwisely. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  Is  quite  true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
suggested  that  funds  would  be  denied 
to  a  third  party.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
if  third  parties  would  not  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  same  sources  of  private 
financing  which  have  always  been  avail- 
able to  them. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes: 
but  there  Is  quite  a  difference  here. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  getting  my  point  across. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  giv- 
ing someone  $30  million,  and  telling 
someone  to  go  out  and  try  to  raise  money. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  $30  million  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  and  giving  the  two 
major  political  parties  $30  million  each  is 
quite  a  Christmas  gift. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  one  is 
giving  anyone  $30  million.  One  must 
come  here  and  show  that  he  has  spent 
I  number  of  dollars,  whether  it  be  $100 
or  $200.  It  must  be  shown  how  the  ex- 
penses were  incurred,  and  that  the  money 
is  owed  on  bills,  and  then  he  must  ask 
the  Comptroller  General  to  certify  a 
check  to  the  bills  he  has  accumulated  in 
presidential  campaigns.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  that  kind  of 
money,  and  giving  someone  $30  million. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  there  is.  Tell  someone  to  go  out 
and  raise  $30  million,  and  then  tell  some- 
one that  he  will  be  given  $30  million, 
there  is  quite  a  difference  there.  If  I  tell 
the  Senator  he  is  going  to  get  $30  mil- 
lion for  a  campaign.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Slsnator  is  going  to  spend  that  $30  mil- 
lion. , 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  it  must 
be  spent  in  a  presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  All 
right,  but  let  me  assure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  there  is  quite  a  difference 
here.  If  someone  is  going  to  give  us  $30 
million  to  spend  in  Louisiana,  say.  in  his 
individual  State,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  could  find  a  way  to 
spend  that  $30  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  that 
not  be  unwise  if  I  were  a  candidate  for 
President  and  I  authorized  the  Senator 
to  spend  the  whole  of  that  campaign 
money  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? 
Might  I  not  lose  the  other  49  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
argument  is  that  no  one  is  going  to  have 
any  trouble  spending  $30  million,  if  It 
is  given  to  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  familiar  with  that  same  problem  in 
supporting  a  candidate  for  President.  I 
have  supported  candidates  for  President, 
of  course.  Suppose  I  said  to  one  of  them, 
"We  will  raise  this  money  for  you,  and 
you  go  out  and  make  a  speech  or  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  and  we  will  try  to  find 
the  money  to  pay  for  it."  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  only  real  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  in  one  instance  the 
money  is  being  made  available  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  in  the  other  instance 
it  is  being  made  available  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people.  We  put  up 
relatively  few  large  contributions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  we  finance 
campaigns  through  small  contributions, 
say.  $1  each,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  be 
subject  to  improper  influence. 


But,  let  me  explore  this  point  for  a 
moment:  If  we  proceed  now  to  require 
that  there  be  no  private  contributions. 
would  not  a  third  party,  which  has  al- 
ways had  that  available  to  It.  in  order  to 
finance  its  campaign,  be  at  a  great  ad- 
vantage? 

There  would  be  no  private  contribu- 
tions allowed  to  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  parties,  but  if  a  third  party 
wants  to  emerge,  say.  would  it  not  have 
every  opportunity— perhaps,  even  more 
—to  go  out  and  raise  all  the  private 
funds  that  people  felt  like  contributing 
to  help  that  third  party  to  emerge  and 
become  a  major  force  in  politics. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  There 
is  no  question  about  that,  but  there  is 
quite  a  difference.  Again  I  come  back 
over  the  same  ground.  I  am  afraid,  and 
say  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween saying.  "You  are  going  to  get  $30 
million."  and  having  to  go  out  and 
hustle  $5,000. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  ask  him  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  very  ex- 
cellent prcsentatioi\  he  has  made  in  op- 
position to  the  special  program  which  is 
now  the  existing  law. 

Yesterday.  I  introduced  a  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  have  go  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  hearing.^,  which  I  think 
will  clear  up  some  of  the  objections 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
raised. 

My  proposal  would  be  that  we  keep 
the  same  checkoff  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  mark  in  a  box  on  the  income  tax 
form  that  we  want  to  make  a  political 
contribution.  However,  instead  of  set- 
ting it  aside  for  the  two  major  parties, 
as  is  in  the  existing  law.  the  Treasury 
Department  would  send  the  taxpayer  a 
vouclier  which  he  could  contribute 
either  to  a  presidential  candidate 
through  an  official  presidential  com- 
mittee, or  to  a  congressional  or  senator- 
ial candidate.  That  would  mean  that 
there  would  not  be  any  contributions, 
perhaps,  before  the  convention. 

If  we  go  back  in  history  to  the  situa- 
tion when  Taft  was  nominated  and 
someone  wanted  to  support  Roosevelt  on 
a  third  party,  they  would  say.  "Well.  I 
am  not  going  to  turn  my  voucher  over 
to  the  Republican  Party.  I  am  going  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  third  party."  It  also 
would  provide  for  funds  to  be  made 
available  in  the  year  in  which  the  third 
party  was  created,  instead  of  4  years 
after  a  third  party  had  been  established, 
when  it  was  essential  that  it  request 
campaign  expenditures. 

We  have  provision  for  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution now.  Each  individual  has  an 
incentive  to  take  a  tax  credit  of  $1  to 
contribute  to  the  campaign.  There  is 
provision  now  so  that,  if  an  individual 
in  the  next  campaign  did  not  like  the 
two  candidates,  and  if  ex-Governor  Wal- 
lace was  to  be  a  candidate,  he  could  con- 
tribute to  his  campaign,  or  if  the  party 
was  fragmented  further,  the  taxpayer 
could  make  his  contribution  to  the  can- 
didate for  another  party. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And  he 
could  contribute  to  a  local  candidate  for 
Congress. 


Mr  METCALF.  For  a  Member  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  This  gives  the 
check-off  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana wants.  It  gives  each  taxpayer  an 
opportunity  to  voluntarily  contribute.  It 
does  not  give  the  power  to  the  central 
committee,  which  power  the  Senator  has 
emphasized,  and  permit  it  to  spend  the 
money  as  it  spends  it  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  examine  it  more  carefully.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  what  we  have  now. 

I  assume  that  the  Senator  would  vote 
to  rei^al  what  we  have  on  the  books? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  hope  we 
would  have  an  assurance  that,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  call  for  early 
and  prompt  hearings  to  consider  the 
other  proposals.  I  understand  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  consider  a  proposal,  such  as 
we  are  talking  about  now.  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  believe  if  wc  pre- 
sented .something  like  this  we  would  allay 
some  of  the  fears  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  rightly  suggested  and 
at  the  same  time  reach  the  rank  and  file 
and  encourage  them  to  contribute  to 
campaigns  and  participate  in  political 
campaigns. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  to  it.  and  it  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Vireinia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  editorial  in  a  local 
new.spaper  stated: 

The  Administration  has  acteti  with  com- 
mend.ible  dispatch  in  asking  Congress  to 
restore  both  the  7  percent  tax  credit  for 
equipment  Investment  and  the  rapid  depre- 
ciit'on   provision  on   building   construction 


I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  that  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  be 
following  the  course  of  wisdom  in  voting 
the  restoration  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  business  firms  and 
in  taking  this  action  now.  I  believe  that 
such  action  represents  sound  economic 
reasoning  in  relation  to  the  present  state 
of  our  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  logical  to  liberalize  the  Federal 
Government's  fiscal  policy  most  directly 
affecting  business  investment  when  at 
any  time  positive  and  continuing  evi- 
dence exists  of  a  slowdown  in  the  Na- 
tion's business  momentum. 

There  are  certainly  indications,  in 
quantity,  of  so-called  soft  spots  in  our 
present  national  economic  state. 

Automobile  production  for  calendar 
year  1967  is  over  26  percent  off  the  1966 
pace.  Residential  construction  has  been 
off  substantially  in  the  period  of  tlie 
past  several  months,  and  plant  and 
equipment  spending  Is  scarcely  higher 
than  last  year.  Worrisome  increases  in 
Inventories  have  been  widely  noted.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  reported  that  manu- 
facturers' inventories  are  at  the  highest 
level  in  relation  to  sales  since  1960-61 
Expansion  in  consumer  credit  on  ttie 
Installment  plan  during  February  was 
the  smallest  in  5  years. 

Particularly  notable.  Department  oi 
Commerce  records  indicate  that  coinci- 
dent with  the  withdrawal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  last  fall,  harmful  effects 
on  production  became  evident. 

As  a  manifestation  of  the  general  mal- 
aise, which  is  not  believed  to  be  seasonal 
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in  nature,  we  see  recurrent  reports  such 
as  that  in  yesterdays  April  3  Washing- 
ton (D.C.)  Post.  In  an  article  in  the 
business  and  finance  section,  entitled 
"Investment  View,"  Harold  B.  Dorsey 
said: 

There  is  practically  no  support  in  the  lat- 
est business  statistics  to  Justlly  a  complacent 
attitude  about  the  business  outlook  for  the 
next  several  months  or  for  optimism  about 
the  revival  of  an  upward  trend  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  The  February  figures  were 
quite  poor  Indeed. 

A  general  sluggishness  in  manufactur- 
ing has  indeed  been  reflected  throughout 
the  economy,  and  when  such  sluggish- 
ness is  not  overcome  in  a  timely  manner, 
the  inevitable  results  are  a  drop  in  em- 
ployment and  a  slowdown  in  investment 
activities. 

Without  the  stimulus  of  a  strong  flow 
of  investment,  sustained  growth  of  our 
Nation's  economy  is  not  possible.  Yet 
this  growth  is  the  taproot  of  our  Nation's 
prosperity.  It  is  the  keystone  of  our 
business  and  financial  well-being. 

To  insure  this  vital  growth,  we  must 
have  the  means  to  continue  development 
of  oiu-  resources,  for  it  is  this  develop- 
ment which  has  made  our  Nation  rich. 

Yet,  how  can  we  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  if  we  do  not  en- 
courage initiative  in  making  effective  use 
of  the  technological  gains  of  our  country? 

Such  development  requires  initiative — 
business  Initiative.  It  requires  invest- 
ment confidence  at  all  levels  from  the 
sales  clerk,  who  thriftily  places  her  lim- 
ited savings  for  investn^ent.  to  the  big 
industrialist  and  the  banker. 

And  anyone  who  has  been  following 
current  stock  market  reports  is  aware 
that  investment  confidence  has  suffered 
a  slump  in  the  past  months. 

To  the  extent  that  a  recent  policy  of 
fiscal  tightness  has  contributed  to  that 
wavering,  stimulation  should  now  be  ju- 
diciously applied  by  restoration  of  the 
7-percent  business  tax  credit  and  ap- 
proval of  an  advanced  depreciation  pro- 
vision on  building  construction. 

This  Investment  tax  credit  and  rapid 
depreciation  provision  on  building  con- 
struction are  needed  both  by  light  in- 
dustries purchasing  new  equipment  and 
expanding  facilities  and  by  heavy  indus- 
tries which  manufacture  the  machinery 
needed  by  smaller  firms  and  which  pro- 
gram newer  technological  functions. 

I  know  the  value  of  new  equipment  to 
our  Industries  in  West  Virginia.  I  have 
seen  the  benefits  in  safer  working  condi- 
tions, better  performance,  and  sustained 
productiveness. 

1  favor  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
the  rapid  depreciation  provision  on 
building  construction  for  these  reasons. 
Moreover,  I  believe  these  actions  have 
an  added  practical  merit  from  a  stand- 
point of  benefiting  the  Federal  Treasury 
over  the  long  haul. 

Accelerated  business  activities  result  in 
mereased  tax  receipts  to  the  Federal 
Government — both  from  corporate  and 
individual  income  taxes  and  from  excise, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes.  The  profits  gen- 
erated by  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
business  posture  will  provide  returns  in 
mereased  tax  receipts  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  revenue  losses  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  article 
from  which  I  read  the  first  paragraph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Investment      View:      February      Statistics 

Clovd    Outlook. 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

New  York,  March  25.— There  Is  practically 
no  support  in  the  latest  business  statistics  to 
Justify  a  complacent  attitude  about  the  busi- 
ness outlook  for  the  next  several  months  or 
for  optimism  about  the  revival  of  an  upward 
trend  In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Tlie 
February  figures  were  quite  poor  indeed. 

The  total  of  all  types  of  retail  sales  last 
month  not  only  declined  from  January  but 
they  were  also  lower  than  thev  were"  last 
summer  and  fall.  The  February  figure  is 
only  one  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
After  allowing  for  higher  prices,  the  units  of 
goods  moving  into  consumption  at  the  retail 
line  were  actually  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

New  orders  received  by  the  manufacturers 
of  durable  goods  last  month  continued  the 
generally  downward  trend  that  has  persisted 
since  last  September.  The  February  figure 
was  6  per  cent  below  a  year  earlier  and  the 
decline  was  even  larger  on  a  unit  volume 
basis. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  Industrial 
Production  last  month  at  155.9  was  down 
21  points  from  the  preceding  month  and 
down  three  points  from  last  October's  high. 
Hours-worked-per-week  In  factories  last 
month,  at  40.3  hours,  recorded  the  sharpest 
month-to-monih  decline  since  1960.  This 
figure  has  also  been  In  a  generally  downward 
trend  since  last  fall  and  the  February  figure 
was  3  per  cent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Factory  payrolls  last  month  recorded  the 
first  month-to-month  decline  in  quite  a  long 
while.  The  personal  Income  figures  for  Feb- 
ruary Illustrate  the  shift  in  the  product  mix 
of  the  economy  which  Is  likely  to  continue — 
a  larger  proportionate  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment and  a  i>erceptible  slowing  down  of 
income  generated  by  the  private  sectors. 

The  sensitive  index  of  industrial  raw  ma- 
terial prices  has  been  in  a  downward  trend 
for  several  months,  suggesting  a  slowing 
down  In  the  demand  for  raw  materials  (as 
well  as  an  increase  in  supply)  which.  In  turn, 
suggests  that  fabricators  have  an  ample 
supply  of  inventories  and  are  not  particu- 
larly optimistic  about  the  demand  for  their 
finished  goods  several  months  heace. 

The  curling  over  of  the  long  and  large  up- 
ward trend  In  business  expenditures  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  In  this  space  but  de- 
serves repetition  because  this  Item  is  one  of 
the  most  important  purchasing  power  crea- 
tors Ln  the  whole  economy. 

Housing  starts  receded  in  February,  fol- 
lowing three  months  of  recovery  from  the 
extremely  low  level  of  last  October.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  inclined  to  place  much 
emphasis  on  the  latest  figure  because  the 
month-by-month  figures  are  often  subject  to 
temporary  aberrations. 

The  Inventory-sales  ratio  of  durable  goods 
manufacturers  continues  to  rise. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  continues  to 
rise  sharply  according  to  the  latest  available 
figures. 

Most  of  the  February  statistics  were  so 
poor  that  there  is  room  for  suspecting  that 
the  weather  might  have  been  partially  re- 
sponsible, although  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  adverse  trends  have  been  in- 
itiated. There  is  certainly  enough  substance 
in  these  business  statistics  to  Justify  the  con- 
cern about  the  economy's  outlook  which  is 
now  being  expressed  more  frequently  by  non- 
government economists.  They  carinot  help 
but  observe  the  close  similarity  between  the 
evidence  now  available  and  that  which  has 
characterized  the  curling-over  phase  of  the 
historical  major  business  cycles. 

Little  wonder  then,  that  there  is  skepticism 


about  the  ability  of  the  Washington  author- 
ities to  devise  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  are  powerful  enough  to  offset  the  se- 
quences of  the  classic  economic  forces  with- 
out causing  a  huge  government  deficit  and 
u-lthout  aggravating  the  already  serious  in- 
ternational payments  situation.' 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BRADFORD  P.  TA^YLOR  CITED  FOR 
MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  citation  for  meritorious  service 
by  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  a  distinguished 
native  of  the  State  of  Kentuckv,  Brad- 
ford P.  Taylor. 

Bradford  P.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Casev 
County,  Ky.,  in  1903,  a  county  adjacent 
to  my  native  coimty  of  Pulaski.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  his  family 
for  many  years — a  distinguished  fam- 
ily— which  has  always  served  the  people 
of  their  community  and  State  well. 

The  award  spealLs  for  Itself,  of  the 
faithful  service,  ability,  achievement 
during  38  years  in  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Taylor's  career  is  one  of  service  to 
our  country  and  honors  our  Government. 

I  know  that  the  citizens  of  Kentucky, 
as  well  as  his  colleagues,  are  proud  of  his 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CriATION 

Citation  for  meritorious  service,  Bradford 
P.  Taylor,  upyon  retirement  after  completing 
more  than  thirty-eight  years  of  outstanding 
Government  service,  all  in  the  Geological 
Survey   of   the  Department   of   the   Interior. 

Mr.  Taylor  began  his  Federal  career  in  July 
1926.  and  advanced  steadily  to  positions  of 
increasing  responsibility.  As  a  Planning. 
Project  and  District  Engineer  in  the  Atlantic 
Area,  he  displayed  superior  management  and 
engineering  ability  In  planning,  directing, 
and  executing  large  and  difficult  mapping 
projects  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  critical  World  War  II  years,  his  su- 
perior efforts  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
exceptional  manner  in  which  the  Topo- 
graphic Division  carried  out  special  high- 
priority  mapping  projects  for  the  Air  Force. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  his  excellent  ad- 
vice and  assistance  In  the  advance  planning, 
coordination,  and  management  of  many  of 
the  details  involved  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Topographic  Division  over  the  last  twenty 
years.     His  expert  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
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new  equipment  and  procedures  In  mapmak- 
Ing  led  to  minimum  Interruption  of  opera- 
tions during  the  translUon  period.  As  a 
Planning  Engineer  for  the  Washington  StaS 
from  January  1958  until  retirement  on 
March  31.  1965.  Mr.  Taylor  was  responsible 
for  developing  long-  and  short-range  map- 
ping programs  for  the  Division.  As  a  result 
of  his  extraordinary  technical  and  planning 
ability  and  his  superior,  execution  of  these 
duties,  lasting  benefits  have  accrued  to  the 
topographic  mapping  program  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  In  recognition  of  his  many 
valuable  contributions  as  an  engineer  and 
administrator  to  the  field  of  topographic 
mapping.  Mr.  Taylor  is  presented  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Award  of  the  Department  of 

the  Interior. 

Stewart  L.  udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


AMENDMENT     NO.     149 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 60.  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yesterday,  con- 
cerned with  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of 
state  of  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  be  held  at  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  April  12  to  14,  1967. 

The  substitute  resolution  which  I  offer 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  one  I  pro- 
posed, but  which  was  not  accepted  by  the 
committee.  I  then  did  not  vote  for  the 
committee  resolution  which  has  been  re- 
ported, because  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
an  adequate  expression  of  congressional 
support  of  the  Conference,  or  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  toward  Latin 
America  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
as  developed  under  three  administra- 
tions with  the  support  of  Congress. 

More  clearly  than  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Morse,  Hickenlooper, 
Javits,  and  Mansfield — which  has  been 
termed  the  administration  proposal — 
the  amendment  I  offer  by  way  of  a  sub- 
stitute provides  that  additional  fimds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  Congress 
are  to  be  dependent  upon  "self-help," 
"determination  of  need."  "effective  use," 
and  made  available  "through  constitu- 
tional processes,"  thus  meeting  one  of 
the  objections  made  to  the  original  pro- 
posal. 

The  chief  point  of  my  resolution,  as 
distinguished  from  the  committee  reso- 
lution, is  that  my  resolution  expresses 
and  pledges  the  support  of  Congress  for 
this  Conference,  and  specifically  for  the 
chief  objectives  for  which  the  meeting  at 
Punta  del  Este  is  being  convened: 
namely,  the  organization  of  a  Latin 
American  common  market,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  multinational  projects 
such  as  transport,  communications,  elec- 
trical energy,  and  river  development, 
without  which  it  is  doubtful  that  a  com- 
mon market  can  be  established  success- 
fully, or  that  the  area  can  make  effective 
progress. 

The  committee  resolution  ignores 
these  two  objectives.  The  coming  meet- 
ing has  been  preceded  by  much  prepara- 
tory work  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  participated.  The 
objectives  of  the  meeting  and  the  agree- 
ments to  be  considered  have  received,  for 
nearly  10  years  now,  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and,  I  believe,  of  the  country. 


I  believe  that  Congress  should  be  more 
specific  in  its  support  of  the  Conference. 
In  its  statement  of  a  policy  which  has 
been  developed  over  nearly  10  years,  in 
its  support  of  the  President,  and  of  the 
Conference  itself. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

If  r.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  objection  if  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  as  an  author  of  that  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  be  happy  if 
the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  joint  author  of  that  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  concur  in  the  statement  the 
Senator  has  made.  As  I  stated  earlier 
today,  I  viewed  with  much  dismay  and 
amazement  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  reporting  the 
resolution  which  they  did  report,  and  I 
very  much  support  the  resolution  which 
has  now  been  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  several  other  Senators  whose 
names  he  has  listed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  proper  and 
right  that  we  have  before  us  for  con- 
sideration such  a  resolution,  because  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  there  is  a 
feeling  or  opinion,  at  least  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  that  they 
wish  to  support  that  resolution  in  the 
form  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  introduced  it,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  very  much  the  same  form  as 
that  in  which  the  House  passed  it. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in 
Buenos  Aires  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
I  was  privileged,  along  with  others,  to 
meet  and  talk  with  the  representatives 
of  all  the  Latin  American  countries. 
They  looked  forward  with  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  prospect  of  work- 
ing to  bring  about  economic  integration 
among  their  countries.  If  there  is  any 
area  in  the  world  where  trade  barriers 
are  not  needed,  it  is  in  those  areas,  and 
particularly  in  the  Central  American 
area,  where  they  already  have  a  common 
market,  but  they  will,  of  course,  in  time, 
become  part  of  the  larger  common 
market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  fol- 
low the  view  which  was  expressed  yester- 
day by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  still  adhere  to  the  principles 
as  laid  down  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  was  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  I  think 
most  Senators  believed  in  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  precepts  and  principles 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  other 
expressions  of  cooperation,  good  neigh- 
borliness,  and  willingness  to  help  them 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  an  economy 
which  has  held  those  people  back  for 


centuries.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  world 
more  inconsistent  than  for  us  to  stand 
behind  the  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  It  was  reported 
yesterday. 

As  I  said  earlier  today.  I  think  It  is  an 
imf  ortunate  slap  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who.  as  we  all  know,  is 
prepared  to  go  down  to  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  on  April  12.  and  appear  along 
with  all  the  other  chiefs  of  state  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  in  a  common  ob- 
jective: to  try  to  improve  not  only  their 
economic  basis,  which  in  turn,  of  course, 
will  Improve  their  educational  basis  and 
political  stability  and  everything  else, 
but  at  the  same  time,  because  they  are 
able  to  develop  their  economies,  they,  in 
turn,  will  become  better  neighbors  of 
ours,  not  only  because  we  will  be  provided 
with  better  markets,  but  because  we  will 
have  much  more  in  common  with  them, 
So  I  am  delighted  that  since  yesterday, 
when  the  action  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  there  has 
been  this  groundswell  of  opposition  ris- 
ing up,  to  let  the  Latin  American  nations 
know   that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not 
stand  on  that  side,  but  still  believes  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  still  believes 
that  we  want  to  be  good  neighbors  in 
every    respect   of   the    word,    and   still 
believes  that  this  Congress  is  willing  to 
appropriate  certain  moneys  to  be  helpful 
to  them,  when  they  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  be.  want  to  be.  and  will  be 
helpful  to  themselves. 

So,  all  in  all.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
done.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  his 
amendment  before  us  for  consideration 
In  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  joins  with  me  In  my 
proposal. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  been 
more  Interested  throughout  the  years  in 
the  solidarity  of  our  country  with  Latin 
American  countries  than  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  He  has  always  sup- 
ported the  development  of  such  great 
programs  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  am  a  new  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  resolution  which  took  place  last 
week.  I  was  much  impressed  at  first  with 
the  argument  that  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  If  Congress  were  to  pass  the  joint 
resolution  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion Congress  would  be  committing  itse  i 
in  advance  to  programs  and  projects 
which  It  did  not  have  the  prior  oppor- 
tunity to  study  In  detaU. 

I  think  all  of  the  countries  that  wiu 
be  In  attendance  at  the  Conference  must 
know  that  whatever  appropriations  ana 
authorizations  are  made  must  be  made 
through  our  constitutional  processes. 
They  must  know  that  they  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  re- 
sources and  the  views  of  Congress  at  uie 
time  such  authorizations  are  requestea 
We  could  not  make  available  more  than 
we  could  appropriately  find  the  resources^ 
The  first  matter  which  concerned  me 
was  that,  after  almost  10  years  spent  in 
the  development  of  a  policy  toward  h&vm 
America,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
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tee  was  a  retreat  from  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  from  that  policy. 

The  amendment  which  I  oCfered.  and 
which  I  hope  will  bring  about  discussion 
and  perhaps  agreements  from  the  lead- 
ers upon  an  effective  resolution,  does  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  whatever  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  are  made  in 
support  of  new  programs  and  objectives 
that  they  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  processes. 

Since  the  committee  resolution  fails 
to  specifically  support  and  approve  the 
very  objective  for  which  the  conference 
is  being  convened.  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  an  amendment  which,  at 
the  least,  would  express  the  supiwrt  of 
Congress  as  to  these  objectives — objec- 
tives which  the  member  states  now  have 
agreed,  after  more  than  a  year  of  discus- 
sion, are  necessary  if  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  is  to  proceed  toward  an 
alliance  of  economic  progress,  social  ad- 
vancement, and  security  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  has  been  said  that  because  we  are 
engaged  In  war  In  Vietnam  we  cannot 
consider  any  substantial  allotment  of  our 
resources  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
That  is  an  argument  that  could  be  made 
against  any  worthy  program  today. 
However.  I  call  to  mind  that  perhaps  we 
are  at  war  in  Vietnam  because  in  past 
years  we  have  been  so  preoccupied  with 
the  immediate  crises  of  the  day  that  we 
did  not  take  note  for  10  or  12  years  of 
our  growing  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  not  wish  to  see  us  make  that 
same  mistake  now  because  of  our  preoc- 
cupation with  Vietnam.  It  is  important 
that  we  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  future  crises  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

I  earnestly  ask  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  notify  them  that  I  would  be 
here — to  see  if  we  cannot  do  something 
substantial  to  assure  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  that  we  still  pursue  the 
goal  and  objectives  which  we  have  stated 
so  vigorously  and  so  ardently  throughout 
all  these  years. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  either  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  if  this 
measure  in  any  way  disagrees  basically 
with  the  resolution  that  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  There  Is  the 
change  that  the  resolution  which  I  have 
offered — and  which  I  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee—does express  clearly  that  any 
authorizations  or  appropriations  which 
are  to  be  made  In  the  future  will,  of 
course,  be  made  through  the  constitu- 
tional processes  and  be  dependent  on  the 
joint  efforts  of  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  there  an  implica- 
tion in  the  resolution  that  aid  would  be 
forthcoming  from  Congress? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  one  of  the 
questions  raised,  and  it  is  a  fair  and 
honest  question. 

I  gave  my  view  in  committee  that  the 
joint  resolution  which  was  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  would  in  my 


view  make  a  commitment.  I  would  say 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered would  also  make  a  commitment. 
but  under  more  express  limitations. 

Those  limitations  relate  to:  adequate 
"self-help"  on  the  part  of  these  coun- 
tries: a  "demonstrated  need,"  "effective 
use"  of  our  assistance:  and.  of  course, 
there  is  always  the  implicit  limitation  of 
our  own  ability  to  furnish  funds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  this 
would  be  a  blank  check  to  the  President 
in  advance  of  his  going  to  the  meeting? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  that  is  too  simple 
a  term.    It  is  not  a  blank  check. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  It  is  a  commitment 
for  something,  according  to  what  the 
Senator  said.    What  is  it  for? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senate  has  been 
making  commitments  for  10  years. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  For  longer  than 
that.  We  began  in  1947,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  in  Costa  Rica.  President 
Kennedy  went  to  Latin  America  shortly 
after  that.  He  then  went  to  Punta  del 
Este,  and  from  that  Conference  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  was  developed.  We 
have  had  other  meetings,  too. 

This  is  a  commitment  for  cooperation. 
We  are  actually,  at  this  point,  legisla- 
tively committed  to  something  like  $500 
million.  That  amount  is  already  on  the 
books.  What  we  now  propose  is  that 
if  the  countries  of  Latin  America  will 
comply  with  certain  requests  which  we 
think  are  sensible  both  for  them  and  for 
ourselves,  and  which  we  hope  thev  will 
agree  upon,  we  will  endeavor  to  see  if 
we  cannot  provide  them  with  additional 
assistance. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  at  that  point  we  will 
have  time  to  determine  whether  Con- 
gress will  make  further  appropriations. 
They  will  be  based,  first,  on  our  own 
financial  position:  second,  on  what  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  have  done 
for  themselves:  and  third,  on  what  we 
believe  we  should  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  Congress  pass 
resolutions  before  the  President  went 
to  Punta  del  Este  and  before  we  en- 
tered upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  That  is  what 
is  pecuhar  about  the  present  joint  reso- 
lution. I  do  not  believe  the  President 
read  the  resolution.  We  have  always 
complained  that  we  were  ignored:  that 
we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  advise  and 
consent.  So  the  President  sent  a  joint 
resolution  to  Congress.  He  said,  in  ef- 
fect, "If  you  will  pass  that  joint  resolu- 
tion, that  will  Jet  you  be  a  part  of  the 
proceedings."  Instead  of  agreeing  to  his 
proposal,  we  popped  him  on  the  nose — 
at  least,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations did. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  not  withdraw  all 
the  resolutions? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  word  would  go  out  over  Latin 
America  immediately  that  the  Senate, 
because  of  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  is  opposed  to  the 
President's  proposal.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  any  more  than  does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  That  is  why  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  submitted  his  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  He 
wants  to  let  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 


ica know  that  there  is  a  body  of  opinion 
in  the  Senate  that  does  not  agree  with 
the  nine  Senators  who  voted  to  repwrt 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  joint  resolution  makes  a 
commitment  to  the  common  market  ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Surely. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  it  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  upon  us  of  our  ar- 
rangement to  help  the  Common  Market 
of  Europe? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that 
argument,  too.  But  Congress  passed  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
enteriiig  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
common  market.  Although  we  have  not 
been  able  f?  do  so  yet,  we  are  still  work- 
ing toward  that  end.  It  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  take  10  years  even  to  begin 
t3  operate  with  any  effectiveness  under 
that  arrangement  with  the  common 
market.  It  might  take  20  years.  Many 
problems  are  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  common  market,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  multinational  projects,  which 
are  not. mentioned  in  the  joint  resolution 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  may  take  from  10  to  20 
yeare  before  such  an  arrangement  can 
be  developed,  if  at  all. 

This  proposal  affirms  the  support  of 
Congress  for  a  Latin  American  common 
market.  It  would  be  an  effective  step 
toward  the  economic  integration  and 
progress  of  Latin  America. 

These  are  debatable  points.  But  it  is 
my  judgment  that  Congress  as  a  whole 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  support  these 
objectives.  I  admit  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  do  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
general  objective  of  trj'ing  to  reUeve  the 
trade  barriers,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  go  ahead  and  subscribe  blandly 
and  blankly  to  a  proposition  which  says 
a  market  will  be  established  and  we  will 
be  frozen  out.  Where  is  any  indication 
written  into  the  resolution  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  outside  the 
common  market  or  will  even  have  any 
opportunity  for  participation? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Every  detail  cannot 
be  arranged  before  the  proceedings  start. 
The  history  of  the  preparations  for  this 
meeting  indicates  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  states  have  agreed  among 
themselves  that  the  establishment  of  a 
common  market  in  Latin  America  is 
necessary  for  economic  integration  and 
economic  progress. 

This  resolution,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
would  support  the  President  in  his  efforts 
at  Punta  del  Este  to  assist  them  to  reach 
agreements  which  would  move  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  common  market. 
They  cannot  establish  it  there.  They 
will  try  to  reach  agreements  moving 
toward  that  goal  and  we  support  them 
in  that  objective. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  I  do  not  see  this  in 
the  resolution. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon market  In  Europe.  It  happened 
with  respect  to  the  Kennedy  round, 
which  is  a  colossal  flop.    We  did  not  re- 
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celve  these  commitments  in  advance. 
We  relied  upon  the  same  generalized 
statements,  and  now  we  are  faced  with 
the  possibUity  of  whether  we  are  Bomg  to 
extend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  say.  "we 
gave  you  5  years,  and  nothing  was  done 
except  to  lock  us  out  of  a  big  market." 
Mr.  COOPER.  My  position  is  that  we 
should  favor  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  do  not  take  the  view 
that  because  we  have  not  succeeded  at  a 
certain  point,  that  we  will  not  succeed 
for  all  time. 

Also  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
hold  back  the  determinations  and  ar- 
rangements of  other  peoples  in  the  world 
to  try  to  improve  the  conditions  in  their 
countries.  With  respect  to  Europe,  we 
are  still  hopeful  that  with  our  great  eco- 
nomic capacity  and  theirs  that  we  can 
reach  some  agreement. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
common  market  in  Latin  America  and 
many  others  in  this  country  are  also  in 
favor  of  it.  ^ 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
was  opposed  to  it.  I  want  to  know  what 
this  resolution  is  going  to  do  before  we 
start  voting  on  it. 

Mr  COOPER.  It  will  give  support  to 
the  President,  at  Punta  del  Este.  for 
whatever  he  can  do  there  to  assist  these 
countries  in  reaching  some  agreements 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
common  market.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
a  preparatory  step. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  President  does  not 
need  a  resolution  to  do  this. 

Mr  COOPER.  Of  course,  he  does  not. 
Mr'  SMATHERS.  The  President  does 
not  need  a  resolution,  and  that  is  what 
some  of  the  argument  pertains  to.  He 
could  have  done  it  without  a  resolution. 
Many  Senators  have  stated  on  the  floor 
that  the  Senate  is  Ignored,  that  its  ad- 
vise-and-consent  powers  are  not  used. 
So  the  President  desired  to  make  the 
Senate  a  participant.  And  nine  M«n- 
bers  decided  that  they  are  going  to  ^ve 
him  a  solar  plexus  punch,  and  they  did. 
I  believe  that  in  many  ways  it  was  unre- 
lated to  what  actually  is  going  to  happen 
at  Punta  del  Este. 

I  was  in  Buenos  Aires  when  we  had  2 
weeks  ox  argument  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  to  have  economic  integra- 
tion among  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica Some  of  them  do  not  really  believe 
that  they  want  it.  But  it  is  our  view, 
and  the  view  of  almost  everybody  else, 
that  if  we  can  have  lower  tariff  barriers, 
no  matter  where  they  are.  we  then  up- 
grade the  economy  of  those  countries: 
and  when  we  do  that,  when  those  people 
have  more  money,  they  can  buy  more 
from  us.  It  is  the  same  theory  on  which 
we  went  into  GATT.  GATT  is  a  colossal 
failure,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  that 
GATT  is  a  colossal  failure.  I  said  the 
Kennedy  round  is  a  colossal  failure. 

Mr  SMATHERS.    It  might  be  a  great 
success  tomorrow,  if  they  could  agree. 
Mr  HARTBLE.     If  they  could  agree. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     They  still  have  an- 
other 6  wcks  or  2  months  to  go. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  a  belief  that  the 
wholff  world  is  better  off  if  we  cooperate 
and  if  we  lower  trade  barriers  and  try  for 
trade     To  use  an  old  cliche,  we  have 
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trade,  not   aid.    And  we  are  working 
toward  that  end. 

All  this  resolution  does  is  to  express, 
as  has  been  expressed  over  the  past  15 
years,  on  not  one  but  five  different  occa- 
sions that  I  can  state  at  this  time— and 
I  believe  there  are  others — that  we  wish 
to  cooperate  with  our  Latin  neighbors, 
who  are  some  of  our  biggest  trade  part- 
ners. ^  ,. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  realizes 
that  Mexico  is  our  second  greatest  trade 
partner  in  the  world.     We  have  a  favor- 
able   trade    balance    with    Mexico.     We 
make  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.    Vene- 
zuela is  next,  and  then  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina.    In  that  area  are  the  20  top 
countries   with    which   we   do   business. 
This  is  not  aid  money.     This  is  not  our 
own  money  coming  back.    We  are  trad- 
ing with  them.    We  want  them  to  get 
stronger  and  better,  and  we  hope  they 
will  work  with  us.  and  we  want  to  work 
with  them.     That  is  what  this  is  about. 
We  did  not  want  the  President  to  have 
to  go  to  Punta  del  Este  with  a  black 
sheep  behind  him  which  walked  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  0. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  means  he 
would  rather  have  the  President  carry  a 

little  black  bag.  .  v-_  *    „« 

Mr  SMATHERS.  We  want  him  to  go 
there  with  the  support  of  the  Senate, 
which  I  think  does  support  him. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
ciprocal reductions  of  trade  barriers. 
But  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
tinue to  involve  itself  in  this  split  per- 
sonality on  trade,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
we  will  provide  all  the  relief  on  one  side 
but  never  have  any  relief  coming  back. 
In  this  situation  there  is  nothing  to 
provide  for  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Common  Market.  We  are  locked  out  of 
the  Common  Market  in  Europe.  There 
has  been  no  reciprocity  over  there. 

What  I  am  saying,  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely, is  that  I  hope  that  we  will  go 
ahead  and  redefine  our  policy,  so  that 
we  will  have  expanding  markets  and  ex- 
panding reciprocity  and  better  trade. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  export  American 
jobs  to  South  America  at  the  expense 
of  our  people  here. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Nobody  else  does. 
This  is  a  belief  that  they  will  eco- 
nomically improve,  that  in  time  it  will 
benefit  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Nobody  is  attempting  to  hurt  the  United 
States— neither  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky nor  any  of  the  other  sponsors. 

We  believe  that  our  most  natural  trade 
partners  are  the  people  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  European  Common  Market  is  pretty 
well  locked  up.  Their  natural  trade  is 
toward  Africa,  but  ours  is  in  this  hemi- 
sphere This  is  why  we  wish  to  continue 
to  let  them  know  that  we  are  cooper- 
ating with  them.  We  took  the  lead  in 
urging  them  to  go  ahead  with  respect  to 
the  Common  Market.  It  has  worked 
beautifully  in  the  Central  American 
countries.  They  have  integrated  their 
business  among  each  other  by  150  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  years.  We  bel  eve  that 
all  over  South  America  this  will  be  the 
final  result. 

Mr   HARTKE.    Nothing  in  this  reso- 
lution Indicates  any  reciprocity  whatso- 


ever. Nothing  in  this  resolution  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  anything  except 
a  reliance  upon  gifts  from  the  United 
States,  no  investment  of  private  capital. 
It  is  not  even  discussed  in  the  resolution. 
Whatever  amount  is  forced  upon  them 
or  given  to  them  in  South  America,  if 
they  are  given  $1  billion  or  $2  billion,  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  make  a  dent  in 
their  troubles. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 

Chair.)  ^^     _. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  us  to  do  nothing? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  quite  to  the  con- 
trary I  believe  the  President  should  do 
as  all  presidents  should  do,  and  as  presi- 
dents of  other  countries  do.  There  is 
not  another  country  that  is  going  to  have 
a  prior  commitment  from  its  legislative 
body  backing  up  its  president. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  u  not 
correct  in  that  statement.  Many  of 
these  presidents  have  to  get  approval 
from  their  legislatures  as  to  what  they 

can  do.  ,,  .    , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  they  can  do  in 
the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Yes. 
Mr  HARTKE.     But  no  prior  commit- 
ment as  to  what  they  are  going  to  give  or 

release.  ,  ^       j 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     We  have  not  said 

what  we  are  going  to  give. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  said  there  was  implied  a  com- 
mitment. .„  .      ,    , 

Mr  SMATHERS.  If  they  will  do  what 
we  think  they  should  do,  we  are  going 

The  Senator  did  not  object  to  our 
helping  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  help  we 
gave  under  the  Marshall  plan,  or  the 
help  we  have  given  all  over  the  world, 
where  we  have  saved  the  world  from 
communism. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  does  not 
read  my  voting  record  clearly. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  objects  to  that.  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  going  to  object  where  we  get  a 
Quid  pro  quo  from  them. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Where  is  the  quid  pro 
QUO'     That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  Is  implied  in 

all  of  this.  ^  «   J  ,^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  cannot  find  it. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  They  are  going  to 
make  certain  improvements  themselves. 
That  is  in  there.  In  any  event,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  what  we  are  talking  about  and 
what  the  result  will  be. 

Mr  HARTKE.  If  I  knew  the  result,  I 
would  not  have  these  apprehensions,  i 
believe  it  is  fine  for  the  President  to  go 
there  find  out  what  we  can  do,  and  tnen 
come  back  and  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  that  u 
has  worked  four  times  successfully  so 
why  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball  game?  It  worked  four  times,  so  why 
not  a  fifth  time?  I  hope  the  Senate  win 
give  urgent  and  deliberate  consideration 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  go- 
ing to  be  against  this,  then? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  that.    I  want  an  explanation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  will  gei 
an  explanation  in  due  course. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
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amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
SMATHERS.     Mr.   President, 


move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 


order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  5,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  4, 1967 : 

Depaetment  or  Justice 

Robert  C.  Bellonl,  of  Oregon,  to  be  US, 
district  Judge  for  tbe  District  of  Oregon. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Teacher  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 

The  Teacher  Corps  provides  a  new  and 
effective  tool  for  schools  with  the  most 
difficult  educational  tasks — schools  in 
city  slums  and  areas  of  rural  poverty.  It 
encourages  dedicated  and  gifted  men 
and  women  to  join  the  staffs  of  these 
schools.  It  encourages  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  design  training  programs 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  those  who  teach 
poor  children. 

On  request  from  local  school  systems, 
experienced  teachers  and  teacher-in- 
terns— college  graduates  with  little  or 
no  teaching  experience — go.  in  President 
Johnson's  words,  "to  the  places  in  their 
country  that  need  them  most."  They 
supplement,  not  replace,  regular  teachers 
in  poverty  schools. 

The  Teacher  Corps  provides  both  im- 
mediate and  long-range  benefits.  Al- 
ready It  has  provided  our  schools  with 
more  than  1,200  yotmg  men  and  women 
with  the  training,  the  talent,  and  the 
motivation  to  teach  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Next  year  we  hope  to  provide 
three  times  this  number. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  program  extend 
beyond  the  initial  period  of  an  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Teacher  Corps.  Col- 
leges and  universities  design  both  pre- 
service  in-service  Teacher  Corps  train- 
ing programs. 

This  training  benefits  members  of  the 
corps  and  the  schools  involved,  but  al- 
most as  Important,  they  encourage  all 
colleges  and  universities  to  reexamine 
their  regular  teacher-preparation  pro- 
grams with  an  eye  to  providing  the  kind 
of  training  needed  for  successfully  teach- 
ing disadvantaged  children. 

The  Teacher  Corps  encourages  men 
and  women  to  continue  to  serve  in  pov- 
erty schools  for  many  years.  The  pro- 
gram provides  a  new  career  opportunity : 
teaching  the  disadvantaged.  The  or- 
ganization is  beneficial  to  many  who  as 
Individuals  might  find  the  task  over- 
whelming. 

Because  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  work  in  the  local  school  systems, 
they  bolster  the  efforts  of  regular  teach- 
ers. The  skills  of  these  teachers  are 
sharpened  and  their  morale  is  strength- 
ened to  continue  to  serve  in  poverty 
schools. 


This  stable  and  dedicated  educational 
leadership  enables  the  schools  of  city 
slums  and  rural  poverty  to  develop  a 
climate  for  learning — a  climate  that  will 
help  poverty  youngsters  become  produc- 
tive adults. 


Proposal  To  Convert  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Into  a  Nonprofit  Government 
Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Post- 
master General  Larry  O'Brien  spoke  out 
on  Monday  with  a  bold  thought-provok- 
ing proposal  to  remove  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  President's  Cabi- 
net and  convert  it  into  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
eiTiment  corporation.  His  candor  in  ap- 
proaching the  issue  of  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  in  the  postal  service  is  as  re- 
freshing as  his  suggestions  are  stimu- 
lating. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  public  official 
proposes  the  entire  reorganization  of  his 
department  much  less  the  abolition  of  his 
own  job.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Postmaster  General  did  in  his  forceful, 
imaginative  and  far-reaching  statement 
before  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Society  of  Maga- 
zine Editors. 

Many  arguments  can  be  and  have  been 
advanced  as  reasons  to  rethink  the  oper- 
ation and  structure  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  but  none  have  summed  up 
the  situation  more  succinctly  than  the 
following  comments  of  Mr.  O'Brien's: 

Recently,  I  was  asked  a  basic  question 
about  the  organization  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  the  preceptive  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Representa- 
tive Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  Steed  asked,  "General  .  .  . 
would  this  be  a  fair  summary:  that  at  the 
present  time  as  the  manager  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  you  have  no  control  over 
your  work  load,  you  have  no  control  over  the 
rates  of  revenue  that  you  are  able  to  bring 
in.  you  have  no  control  over  the  pay  rates  of 
the  employees  that  you  employ,  you  have  very 
little  control  over  the  conditions  of  the  serv- 
ice of  these  employees,  you  have  virtually  no 
control,  by  the  nature  of  it.  of  the  physical 
facilities  that  you  are  forced  to  use.  and  you 
have  only  a  limited  control  at  best  over  the 
transportation  pfacilltles  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  use  .  .  .  ?"  And  then  he  added, 
this  Is  "...  a  staggering  amount  of  'No  con- 


trol' in  terms  of  the  duties  you  have  to  per- 
form." 

I  agreed  with  Chairman  Steed.  My  area  of 
"no  control"  Is  almost  unlimited.  This  is  a 
situation  that  has  grown  up  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time  and  has  such  a  strong  tradi- 
tion, that  the  only  effective  action  I  foresee 
is  sweeping  it  away  entirely. 

I  know  I  join  a  good  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  Mr.  O'Brien's 
forthright  appraisal  of  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  when  he  said: 

The  partnership  is  meaningful,  the  rela- 
tionships are  excellent. 

This  observation  is  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  the  success  of  the  American 
form  of  government,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Mr.  O'Brien  is  able  to  speak 
to  Congress  frankly  and  openly.  "We  wel- 
come this  frankness  and  we  welcome 
creative  proposals. 

While  it  still  remains  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  present  his  proposal  in  de- 
tail, I  do  think  it  is  opportune  to  com- 
mend him  and  congratulate  him  for  tak- 
ing the  first  step  and  for  applying  to  age- 
old  problems  the  genius  of  American  in- 
ventiveness. There  are  those  of  us.  of 
course,  who  will  be  concerned  that  in  any 
new  organization  the  public  service  con- 
cept be  maintained  and  enhanced  and 
that  justice  be  done  both  employees  and 
management,  but  we  will  eagerly  await 
further  development  of  the  pioneering 
new  course  that  Mr.  OBrien  has  charted 
for  the  Post  Office  Department. 


Results   of  Questionnaire  From  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
restUts  of  a  questionnaire  recently  sent 
to  residents  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  which  includes  the 
city  of  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County. 
Over  18,000  citizens  responded  to  this 
poll. 

The  net  results  of  the  questionnaire 
follow : 

I  Results  in  percent] 

1.  Should  the  United  States  expand  trade 
with  Communist  countries  in  nonstrategic 
goods? 

Yes   34 

No    66 
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2    Should    Federal    Income    taxes    be    In-  bombing  or  military  targets  In  North  Viet  United  States  Steel   Corp..   MeUon  Na- 

creased  over  Federal  needs  to  provide  for  tax  Nam.  Including.  It  necessary,  a  naval  block-  tional    Bank,    Gulf    Oil    Corp.,   National 

sharing  with  States?  ade,  75";:   (b)  Continue  U.S.  land.  sea.  and  g^ppi  Corp..  the  Koppers  Co.,  and  other 

Ye,                                                       7  air   operations    pretty   much    along   present  jp^ding  business  firms. 

No    ""::::.:.. 93  imw.  »'-   (c)  withdraw  American  military  ^^^  Johnstown  Observer  was  one  of 

3.  Should  social  security  benefits,  and  'T  WhTwould'you  like  to  see  the  Repub-  ?^y  ^^^^^  ^°"«  "^°'Vn^A"«iio  ^nd^l^^lr 
taxes  to  provide  for  same,  be  Increased?  ncan  Party  nominate  as  Its  Presidential  Can-  including  newspapeis  and  radio  ana  thie- 
ve.                                                                38  didate  In  1968?    NUon,  2,759;  Romney.  2,278;  Vision  stations  in  16  western  Pennsylva- 

No    ""           —    C2  Reag.in.  898;  Percy.  460.  nia  counties— to  be  Cited  for  excellence 

■ ^      .  For  Demcx-ratic  Party  Nominee  In   1968?  Johnstown  and  the  entire  area  are  proud 

4    In    Vietnam    should    we    abandon    our  j„hnson,  1.827;  Kennedy.  2.028.  of   this   tribute   tO   editor   and  publisher, 

gradual  pressure  course  and  pursue  a  prompt  ^    president    Johnson    has    proposed    a    6  j^^        j^   Martin    and  his  staff, 

victory  course?  p„,,„,  ...^tax  on  P"sonai  and  £°"-P^"^  ''^Z  Features  that'  appealed  to  the  judges 

Yes    85  u^x^es  begmnln^July  1.     Do  >ou  fa^or  ^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^    Martin's  editorials 

.     ♦^  .„„  4    President 'Johnson   has  asked   Congress  as  well  as  columns   by  Jim   Malloy,  Jr., 

5.  Should  your  Congressman  vote  to  con-  "^^^^^^f  ^^i^'g  bUllon  for    he  war  on  poverty  a.ssociate  editor,  and  Betty  Marky.    With 

tlnue   the    poverty   program   under   present  ^Jj^^^'f^V'/^HsTal  ye.ar      Do  you  think  writers  of  this  caliber,  the  Observer  has 

circumstances.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  much,  80'' ;  (b)  About  right,  to  be  one  of  the  favorites  in  any  competi- 

Yes  igr;.  (c)  Too  little.  4';.  tion.  and  the  prize  will  not  be  the  last 

^°    '"  5.  There    Is    considerable    support    for    a  for  this  growing  publication. 

^^^^^^__  tax-sharing  plan  under  which  a  pojt'on  of  porthright    and    fearless    newspapeis 

^Z^r^lTl^eT^lZi:^^^^^^^^  are   a  vital   component   of   community 
M    .L  r»  I    .    V               v-t-,™    C^^A;  wmi!^e!*lturned  to  the  states  to  replace,  progress  and  a  necessary  safeguard  to 
North  Dakota  Views  on  Vietnam,  Candi-  ^^^^p^f^f^^^^^^/^.e^erargranL'          "^  the  integrity  of  public  officials.    The  Ob- 
dates  and  Taxes  would  you  favor  this?    Yes  79"; :  no  2i'"o.  server  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  new 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  federal   Income  tax  recognition  it  has  received. 

credit  to  offset.  In  part,  costs  Incurred  by 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  parents  In  sending  children  to  college?    Yes,  -^^— ^™^^— 

or  64''  :  no  36 ''r. 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE  no'^i-^e^^^rpe^n^  i^'^r ra^s  Tlf.  Fino  Introduces  1967  Housing  Legislation 

duclng  the^slze  of  the  budget  deficit?    Yes.  ^^^3^^^  ^^  REMARKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  g.  •president   Johnson    has    called    for    in-  ^^^^^    ^  ^     ^^ 

Tuesday,  April  4.  1967  creases  in  both  social  Security  benefit  pay-  ,,nxi     niiii     *      i?iKir\ 

„       .,      „         ,          ,■»,*«  ments    and    Social    Security    taxes.      Do    you  HON.    tAUL   A,    UNU 

Mr.  KLEPPE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ^^^^^  ^^^,    yes,  3irc;  no.  69-i.  .^  ^^y,  ^^^ 

bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  g    ^^^  would  you  rate  the  kind  of  Job  i^^-^-c-aTi.TTcva 

tabulation  of  view** expressed  by  citizens  orvllle    Freeman    is    doing    as    secretary    of  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENXAnVES 

of  North  Dakotai  Second  Congressional  Agriculture?    Farmers:  Good,  7':  ;  fair,  27'~'o;  Tuesday,  April  4.  1967 

District  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  I  poor.  ee^.  jJon-farmers;   Good,  9-  ;   fair.  ^^_    ^^^^     ^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

distributed  recently.                    mmhined  lo!  On  the  question  of  Federal  farm  pro-  introducing  a  package  of  legislative  pro- 

TabuJated    below    are    the    combined  ^^3,  ^„^,d  ^  favor:  posals   relating   to   housing   and  urban 

views  of  the  more  than  8^00  residents  of  ^          Abolishing    all    price    supports    and  development. 

North  Dakota's  Second  District  who  re-  controls?     Farmers:    yes.    1.085;    no.    1.871.  „    ^        wj^j                 follows- 

turned  my  questionnaire.     It  was  mailed  Non-farmers:  yes.  1.531;  no,  1,246.  ^"Z.    "       nrovide  for  a  bank  for  urban 

to  all  post  office  patrons  and  presumably  ,b)    Higher  price  supports  with  controls  _^^Tf*:  J°  P^^JJff  ^^^^^ 

represents  a  good  cross-section.  as  needed?     Farmers:   yes,  2,234;   no.  368.  rehabilitation   and   development  witmn 

Tt    .Thows   west   district   people   over-  Non-farmers:  yes,  1,256;  no,  697.  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

whelmS?  favor  stSping  Sp  US   r^ili-  <c)  continuing  present  programs  about  as  Development,  which  bank  would:  First 

r       off^Sc  fn  vLtn«^    that  thev  favor  they  are?    Farmers:  yes.  650;  no,  1.013.    Non-  insure  loan^-above  existing  ceiling^of 

tary  efforts  in  Vietnam    that  they  favor  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^^  g^g  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  multifamlly 

Nixon  over  Romney  as  the  1968  Repub-  ^j    ^^^^^          j^^^^  tighter  import  con-  ^^^^^^Z  projects-rehabilitation,  as  well 

lican  presidential  nominee,  and  Robert  ^^ois  on  foreign  meats,  dairy  products,  sugar  „  f^  ^.VTp.  F^A  22rDroErams— and  insure 

KENNEDY  over  Johnson  for  the  Demo-  and   other  competitive  farm  commodities?  f„\^f "  f^^/J^  tiSST^^ams  Sr 

cratic  nomination;  that  they  are  5  to  1  Yes,  87n;  no.  13%.  loans    li^?^  f^ni^Ti^rn^P  uS  the 

s^^rr  U'^^^m^er"  '  '"""'  ^'"''''  ^^^'^^^--   "-7^-  -" ""  '""  ""'  MTJ'r\':^SoZtL'l.c^n:c^TnZ 

"rquPoT^and  10.  re^nses  are  SUSo°/hTus^l^ii=°nVrSasTf 

broken  down  by  number,  rather  t^n  ^^^^.^^^    socioeconomic    tension:    and, 

^hoir^s^on  Sons?  and  10  Sfng  For  General  Excellence  in  Local  Coverage  third,  guarantee  municipal  bond  issues 

choices.     On  questions  a  ana  lu,  relating  (cc,,ph  trt  finance  such  oroiects  regarding 

to  agriculture,  farmers  and  nonfarmers  ^^fd  <^f  "^"^^f^^^^^^^^^^^o^^ 

are  tabulated  separately.  Both  farmers  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  *^hich  l^^'^'^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
and  nonfarmers  responded  in  about  the  o.  SfagenctefanV<S^S^ra?lS^s  well  as 
SaTo^'Sefbirj^ra^lto^n.^  HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR  l-±^^JSiJO..Je  elig^e  for 
'T:^'^S;rJifTJTeZ^:!l  ..ru.no;ir;rni;'^^..r.r..^  ^^'^^'^^^n.ress  as  H.K. 
of  people  who  took  the  time  to  fill  out  the  Tuesday,  April  4.  1967  Second  To  amend  the  National  Hous- 
SSe^d'\T^Uo^arTn^enT''i  Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ing  Act  to  provide  for  more  careful  ad- 
rin^J^/f  thP  dffflcSs  inwllSi  m  an-  month  an  alert,  courageous,  informative,  ministration  by  FHA  of  its  multifamUy 
S^c^mpfef  q^Soi^  S  a  ^t  and  entertaining  weekly  newspaper  re-  housing  programs  by  first  prohiblmg 
^r."  or  ^?"  bJt  ?hfs  Sod  was  ufiS  ceived  a  well-deserved  honor  when  the  FHA  from  extending  or  modifying  meri- 
ts reach  a  maxSiiSn^ber  JfS?  Johnstown.  Pa..  Observer  was  named  gages  in  default  unless  inccme  from  the 
?n^  pjS.d^tfta^X^  l?e  infS-  winner  of  the  Golden  Quill  Award  for  insured  project  Is  held  in  trust;  second. 
?^nXedwifib^m^helDfJlSi^in  general  excellence  in  local  coverage.  requiring  contractors  furnishmg  mate- 
re  ores^ntSLSe^lSti^Wa^^^  The  presentation  took  place  at  the  sev-  rials  or  services  to  multifamlly  hommg 
Here Tre^  JSilte  Washington.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  p^A 
Here  are  tne  results.  m  Pittsburgh— an  event  sponsored  by  the  can  Insure;  and  third,  prohibit  FHA 
1.  The  united  States  f^^«f  ^t«^^»^«  *^^  Pittsburgh  chapter  Of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  from  insuring  multifamlly  projects  un- 
rh^t^e'orwSrmosrciS"  rS  and  the StUbu'rgh  Press  Club.  Cospon-  less  there  is  a  binding  agreement  that^ 
yo^  choiL  of  aiTernati^  (f)  St4  up  sors  include  officials  of  such  firms  as  the  Comptroller   General  may  have  access 
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to  the  books.  Senators  Ervin  and  Mc- 
Clellan  have  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
90th  Congress  as  S.  1249. 

Third.  To  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for 
low-income  families  by  allowing  a  5-year 
depreciation  writeoff  of  the  cost  of  reha- 
bilitating housing,  with  a  20-percent 
bonus  in  the  first  year.  Senator  Javits 
has  introduced  this  bill  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  S.  1199,  and  Congressman  But- 
ton has  introduced  it  as  H.R.  7328. 

Fourth.  To  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  deny  capital  gains  tax  treat- 
ment to  unimproved  real  estate,  to  limit 
the  deduction  for  real  estate  taxes  paid 
on  unimproved  land,  and  to  eliminate 
the  deductions  for  real  estate  taxes  and 
depreciation  on  multifamlly  housing 
which  is  not  maintained  in  a  safe  and 
sanitary  condition.  I  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  89th  Congress  as  H.R.  14995. 

During  the  last  few  years.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  the 
flght  against  the  administration's  bu- 
reaucratic, wasteful,  and  socially  schem- 
ing rent  subsidy  and  demonstration  cities 
programs.  I  regret  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has, 
in  the  words  of  Barron's  financial 
weekly,  used  the  Nation's  urban  crisis 
as  an  excuse  to  get  the  social  planning 
"camel  into  the  tent" — that  is,  enact 
housing  legislation  designed  to  achieve 
social  upheaval. 

As  this  administration  knows  full  well, 
the  cities  need  Federal  help,  but  not  Fed- 
eral control.  This  administration  uses 
Federal  aid  as  a  stalking  horse  for  Fed- 
eral control  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intends  to  exert  on  behalf  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Frankly,  I  disagree 
with  this  whole  philosophy.  I  think  that 
private  enterprise  offers  the  real  hope  for 
rebuilding  our  cities.  If  the  Federal 
Government  will  content  itself  with 
helping  private  enterprise  to  do  the  job, 
we  will  be  spared  Federal  control  and 
bureaucratic  waste.  The  achievements 
of  corporations  like  U.S.  Gypsum,  and 
Smith,  Kline  &  Pi-ench,  ought  to  con- 
vince the  'White  House  to  give  busi- 
ness the  tax  and  mortgage  insurance  en- 
couragement necessary  to  do  the  job  and 
foreswear  the  sociopolitical  ambitions 
of  the  Washington  housing  bureaucracy. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  am 
today  introducing  four  bills  which  I 
tiiink  can  help  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the 
cities.  First,  I  am  reintroducing  my  1966 
bill  to  establish  a  bank  for  urban  rehabil- 
itation and  development  within  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  bank  would  insure 
loans  for  rehabilitation  and  other  multi- 
family  project  housing  activities  under- 
taken by  private  persons  and  public 
agencies  up  to  $50  million,  going  beyond 
the  limit  of  some  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  bank  could  also  insure  local 
mass  transit  project  loans  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion providing  the  projects  meet  existing 
requirements  for  a  mass  transit  program 
grant.  Additionally,  the  bank  would  be 
empowered  to  make,  rather  than  merely 
msure,  loans  for  housing  rehabilitation 
In  areas  of  socioeconomic  crisis.  Lastly, 
the  bank  would  be  empowered  to  guar- 
antee municipal  bond  Issues   for  pur- 


poses for  which  It  could  make  or  Insure 
loans.  I  believe  that  the  bank  for  urban 
rehabilitation  and  development  could  be 
just  what  business  needs  to  get  going  in 
the  field  of  housing  rehabihtation.  I 
think  my  proposed  bank  would  provide 
a  great  alternative  to  the  power-hungry 
demonstration  cities  program  and  un- 
necessarily cumbersome  homeownershlp 
plans. 

Second,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
Senators  ERvrw  and  McClellan  have  au- 
thored to  impose  new  and  stricter  stand- 
ards on  FHAs  sloppy  administration  of 
multifamlly  housing  projects.  The  ad- 
ministrative incompetence  of  FHA  is  so 
noticeable  that  Readers  Digest  entitled 
a  recent  expose  "The  Stench  at  FHA." 
As  a  Housing  Subcommittee  member,  I 
know  that  Reader's  Digest  is  correct.  If 
we  impose  tougher  standards  on  FHA, 
perhaps  some  of  the  money  they  spend 
will  go  to  provide  housing  and  not  bank 
accounts  for  windfallers. 

My  third  bill  has  already  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Javits  and  Representa- 
tive Button.  Simply  put,  it  would  en- 
courage housing  rehabilitation  by  set- 
ting up  a  new  tax  incentive  scheme 
whereby  builders  could  write  off  reha- 
bilitation costs  over  a  5-year  period,  be- 
sides getting  a  20-percent  bonus  deduc- 
tion in  the  first  year.  While  I  am 
completely  in  favor  of  the  general  idea 
of  tax  help  for  rehabilitation  efforts.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  several  ap- 
proaches which  can  be  followed. 

My  fourth  bill  is  similar  to  one  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  based  on  suggestions 
in  several  labor  and  architectural  jour- 
nals that  our  present  tax  treatment  of 
land  transactions  encourages  both  land 
speculation  and  long-term  idling  of  val- 
uable land,  which  affects  land  prices  and 
thus  housing  prices.  Besides  denying 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  to  unim- 
proved real  estate,  my  bill  would  also 
strike  at  the  profits  of  slumlords  by 
denying  Federal  income  tax  deductions 
for  real  estate  taxes  and  depreciation  on 
multifamlly  housing  which  is  not  main- 
tained in  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition. 
My  proposal  would  make  it  imeconomic 
for  slumlords  to  operate  their  slum  prop- 
erties. A  dearth  of  profits  will  be  a  far 
greater  blow  to  slumism  than  all  the 
demonstration  cities  programs  the  ad- 
ministration can  conjure  up. 

I  hope  that  the  late  April  Housing 
Subcommittee  hearings  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  discuss  these  proposals  with 
expert  and  governmental  witnesses. 


Bennett  Introduces  Bill  To  Get  at  Federal 
Home  Loan  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    PLORnJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:s 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  7822,  to  strike  a 
blow  against  fraud  in  the  Federal  home 
loan  and  mortgage  insurance  programs, 


specifically  to  get  at  the  so-called  "equity 
skinner"  and  it  carries  a  penalty  of  a 
$10,000  fine  and  5  years'  Imprison- 
ment. 

Because  of  lax  real  estate  laws  and 
slow  foreclosure  proceedings  in  many 
States,  unscrupulous  persons  are  assum- 
ing the  mortgage  on  property,  insured 
under  the  veterans  and  Federal  home 
loan  program,  with  the  deliberate  intent 
of  making  few,  if  any,  payments  on  the 
mortgage,  and  cashing  in  on  rentals  or 
other  profits  that  may  be  accrued  before 
foreclosure. 

Generally,  an  equity  skinner  is  one  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  homeowner's  des- 
peration to  sell  his  property.  In  des- 
peration the  homeowner  is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice his  own  investment  to  dispose  of 
the  property.  The  equity  skinner  offers 
little  or  nothing  down  and  usually  repre- 
sents that  the  house  is  just  what  his  fam- 
ily or  relatives  need. 

Often  the  skinner  offers  to  prepare  the 
deed  of  transfer,  but  in  most  cases  will 
not  record  the  transaction.  The  skinner 
may  then  rent  the  property  at  a  cheap 
rental  in  order  to  get  occupancy  immedi- 
ately. Although  he  collects  rent,  he  does 
not  make  the  mortgage  payments. 

This  can  be  done  for  approximately  6 
months  in  my  own  State  because  fore- 
closure  proceedings  take  about  that  lor.g 
to  complete.  Thus,  the  skinner  who  has 
purchased  the  property  for  SI 00  down 
and  rented  it  for  $90  a  month  has  made  a 
net  profit  of  $440  for  the  period. 

Equity  skinners  generally  do  not  oper- 
ate in  States  wliere  foreclosures  may  be 
completed  promptly  under  the  State's 
foreclosure  statute  and  where  there  is 
no  State  statutory-  period  of  redemption. 

In  Florida's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  a  flourishing  trade  by 
these  parasites. 

Tragically,  servicemen  are  prime  t^:- 
gets  of  the  skinner  because  of  the  n(  d 
to  sell  their  homes  in  a  hurrj-  when  ti.:-y 
are  transferred. 

The  Florida  State's  attorney's  office  n 
Jacksonville  has  spent  considerable  tii  -.e 
and  effort  in  attempting  to  stop  tl.is 
practice,  but  due  to  inadequate  laws  the 
task  lias  become  nearly  impossible. 

Efforts  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
successfully  prosecute  equity  skinners 
have  to  date  been  limited  to  only  a  few 
ca,ses.  and  convictions  in  those  cases  ha-,  e 
been  for  violations  of  Federal  mail  fravd 
statutes. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced  will 
pei-mit  tlie  Federal  Goveriiment  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  person  who  en- 
gages in  equity  skinning,  and  I  am  horc- 
ful  that  it  can  be  enacted  without  undue 
delay. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7822 

A  bill  to  eliminate  fraud  from  the  Pedeiil 
home  loan  and  mortgage  insurance  prograuis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi.  e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (r. ) 
chapter  61  of  title  38.  United  Stat«s  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f olloMk-iug  new  section : 

§  3506.  Fraudulent   purchase   of   guaranteed 
or  insured  real  property. 
"Any  person  who  purchases  any  real  prop- 
erty which  Is  security  for  a  loan  which  is 
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guaranteed  or  Insured  under  chapter  37  of 
this  title  with  the  intention  of — 

"(1)  not  making  payments  on  such  loan 
as  they  are  due.  or 

"(2)  selling  or  otherwise  conveying  such 
property  (while  It  Is  security  for  such  loan) 
to  another  person  with  knowledge  that  such 
other  person  cannot  or  Intends  not  to  make 
payments  on  such  loan  as  they  are  due,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(bi    The    table   of   sections   of   chapter   61 

of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"3506.  Fraudulent  purchase  of  guaranteed  or 

insured  real  property." 

Sec.  2  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section  : 

"FRAUDULENT    PURCHASE    OF    PROPERTY    COVERED 
BY     INSURED    MORTGAGE 

"Sec  524.  Any  person  who  purchases  any 
real  property  upon  which  there  Is  located 
a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  four-family  residence 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  the  Inten- 
tion of — 

"(1)  not  milking  payments  vinder  such 
mortgage  as  they  are  due,  or 

"(2)  selling  or  otherwise  conveying  such 
property  (while  it  Is  covered  by  such  mort- 
gage) to  another  person  with  knowledge  that 
such  other  person  cannot  or  Intends  not  to 
make  payments  under  such  mortgage  as  they 
are  due, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 


Tax  Relief  for  Homeowners  and  Tenants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  4.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have, 
today,  introduced  H  R.  7945,  "to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  certain  local  resi- 
dential real  property  taxes." 

The  bill  will  provide  tax  relief  for 
homeowners  and  tenants  through  a  Fed- 
eral tax  credit  based  on  local  property 
taxes  or  rentals  paid.  The  legislation 
Implements  a  proposal  made  last  month 
by  the  distinguished  county  executive  of 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  H.  Nickerson.  I  included  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Nickerson  plan  for  tax 
relief  in  my  statement  calling  for  an 
overhaul  of  our  tax  laws.  See  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  20,  1967.  page 
H3022. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  under  the 
bill  a  Federal  tax  credit  Is  allowed  In 
cases  of  hardship ;  that  is,  whenever  local 
property  taxes  exceed  5  percent  of  a  tax- 
payer's household  income.  In  the  case 
of  tenants,  property  taxes  are  deemed 
equal  to  25  p)ercent  of  the  amount  of  rent 
paid. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HR.  7945 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain  local 

residential  real  property  taxes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assemblvd.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  40  as  section  41  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  39  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.     40.  Local     residential     real     property 
taxes. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit — If  an  individ- 
ual chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year,  there  shall  be 
allowed  to  such  Individual,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  ImpKJSed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equa'  to  75 
percent  of  such  individual's  base  <nerage  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(bi  Definitions  and  Special  Ritles. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Ba.se  Overage — The  term  base  over- 
age' means  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent 
of  the  overage  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2 1  Overage — In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year,  the  term  "over- 
itge'  means  the  amount  by  which  his  local 
residential  real  property  taxes  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  his  household  Income. 

"(3)  Local  residentul  real  property 
taxes. — 

"(A)  The  term  "local  residential  real 
property  taxes'  means  taxes  Imposed  by  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  are  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  real  property  which  he 
is  using  as  his  principal  residence. 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  rents 
real  property  and  uses  such  property  as  his 
principal  residence,  an  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  rent  which  he  pays  or  accrues 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  use  of  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  local  residential 
real  property  taxes. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  (1)  where 
some  or  all  of  the  utilities  are  furnished 
without  separate  charge,  the  amount  taken 
into  account  as  rent  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  properly  reduced  for  that  portion  of  the 
rent  which  Is  properly  attributable  to  the 
utilities  so  furnished,  and  (11)  the  rent  so 
adjusted  which  is  taken  Into  account  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $2,400. 

"(4)  Household  income — In  the  case  of 
any  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year,  the  term 
"household  Income'  means — 

•"(A)  the  taxable  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  plus 

■"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  all  Interest,  an- 
nuities, pensions,  remunerations,  emolu- 
ments, and  other  fixed  or  periodical  gains, 
profits,  and  income  of  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  which  are  excludable  from  gross  In- 
come, plus 

"(C)  the  aggregate  amount  contributed 
or  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  the  main- 
tenance ot  the  household  by  members  of  the 
household  other  than  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse. 

"(5)  Limit  on  credit — The  credit  allowed 
by  this  section  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(A)    $300.  plus 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  tax 
Is  determined  under  section  1  without  regard 
to  the  standard  deduction,  the  amount  by 
which  his  liability  for  tax  under  this  chapter 
Is  greater  than  it  would  be  but  for  section 
275(a((6)  (denying  a  deduction  for  local 
residential  real  property  taxes  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  chooses  to  take  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section). 

'"(6)  Only  one  spouse  may  take  CRF.orr. — 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing 
separate  returns,  only  one  may  take  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  section. 

■"(7)  Section  not  to  produce  refund  — 
The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 


sum  of  the  credits  allowable   under  section 
33.  section  35.  section  37.  and  section  38"' 

(bi   The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
line  and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   the   fol- 
lowing: 
""Sec.  40    Local     residential     real     property 

taxes. 
""Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax  "" 

IC)  Section  275(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  certain  taxes  not  deductible)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(6)  Local  residential  real  property  taxes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  40(b)  i3) 
(A)),  if  the  individual  chooses  to  take  the 
benefits  of  section  40  for  the  taxable  year." 

(d)  "The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1966. 

The  increasing  burden  of  local  taxes  is 
eased  through  this  credit  approach  and 
a  form  of  tax  sharing  is  authorized  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  local 
governments. 

The  ""Nickerson  plan,"  which  this  legis- 
lation seeks  to  implement  and  translate 
into  law,  has  a  limited  precedent  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  which  has  a  similar 
State  tax  credit  for  senior  citizens.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  States  will  adopt  legis- 
lation to  provide  tax  credits  for  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  of  the  overage  or  tax 
hardship  declared  under  the  bill. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  15  mil- 
lion families  in  the  United  States  now 
face  local  property  taxes  which  are  dis- 
proportionate to  their  incomes.  An  ad- 
ditional 14  million  tenants  may  also 
benefit  imder  the  proposed  legislation. 

Notwithstanding  the  nimiber  of  fam- 
ilies who  may  come  within  the  definition 
of  hardship,  established  by  this  bill,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  credit  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$1  billion.  Pending  proposals  for  tax 
sharing  with  States  have  been  estimated 
at  nearly  $3  billion.  Significantly,  the 
bill  implementing  the  Nickerson  plan 
brings  relief  to  the  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation which  needs  it  most  and  where  all 
of  the  resulting  tax  credit  will  flow  back 
into  the  economy. 

During  the  past  6  years  and  particu- 
larly during  the  past  6  months  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  "Heller  plan"  and 
other  tax-sharing  plans  which  call  for 
a  return  of  Federal  revenue  to  the  States. 
■We  have  not  heard  enough  about  tax  re- 
lief for  the  individual  until  the  Nicker- 
son plan. 

The  '"Nickerson  plan"  is  constructive 
and  a  new  approach  to  the  concept  of  tax 
sharing,  bringing  Federal  assistance  di- 
rectly to  the  individual  homeowner  and 
indirectly  to  local  governments.  The 
'"plan  "  which  this  legislation  seeks  to  im- 
plement merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  in  any  discussion  of  tax- 
sharing  procedures. 

The  burden  of  local  taxes  has  in- 
creased in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  services  at  the  local 
level.  State  and  local  spending  has  been 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  9  per- 
cent^a  post-'World  'War  H  increase  of 
about  300  percent.  Federal  spending 
during  this  same  period  has  risen  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  6  percent  a  year— 
In  line  with  the  increase  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 
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state  and  local  goveiTiments  today  ac- 
count for  more  than  52  percent  of  all 
government  spending  for  domestic-civil- 
ian purposes.  Our  national  debt  has 
n.'ien  approximately  15  percent  since  1954 
whlie  our  State  and  local  debts  have  in- 
creased 137  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod—from $39  to  more  than  $92  billion. 

The  fiscal  plijzht  of  local  governments 
reo.uires  immediate  review  and  jelief. 
The  sources  of  revenue  at  the  local  level 
are  limited — limited  to  the  most  regres- 
sive of  all  taxes — the  property  tax. 

The  local  real  property  tax  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  ability  to  pay.  It 
places  the  greatest  burden  on  middle- 
and  low-income  taxpayers  and  those  per- 
sons living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  seek 
to  stifle  the  growth  of  local  government, 
nor  does  it  seek  to  curtail  the  increasing 
demand  for  services  provided  at  the  local 
level  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
welfare,  and  police  and  fire  protection. 
Yet.  as  these  services  increase,  local  ex- 
penditures must  inevitably  rise  and  tlie 
hardship  on  the  persons  least  able  to  af- 
ford it  becomes  greater. 

Under  the  legislation,  tlie  regres.sive 
natuie  of  the  local  property  tax  will  be 
offset  through  a  Federal  tax  credit  based 
on  progressive  factors.  Those  who  truly 
face  a  hardship,  whose  tax  burden  bears 
a  disproportionate  relationship  to  their 
Income,  will  receive  a  benefit — others  will 
not.  Such  a  pro.crram  will  accomplish 
the  primary  objective  of  tax  sharing  but 
will  bring  direct  relief  to  individuals  in- 
stead of  to  the  States. 

The  local  tax  burden  with  its  regres- 
sive features,  when  added  to  the  inequi- 
ties in  our  Federal  tax  laws,  represents 
a  problem  faced  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  in  all  tax  brackets. 

On  March  20,  1967, 1  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  454  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Unequal  Taxation — an  indepciid- 
cnt  Commission  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branch  officials — to  conduct  a  1- 
year  survey  of  our  income  tax  laws  and 
recommend  to  Congress  a  program  for  a 
complete  overhaul.  The  Commission 
would  direct  Its  attention  to  inequities 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Act.  consider  the 
closing  of  tax  loopholes — such  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance — which  cost  our 
Treasury  billions  of  dollars  annually.  It 
would  focus  on  inequities  but  also  rec- 
ommend Increased  benefits  where  need- 
ed— such  as  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption. 

In  addition  to  the  Tax  Commission 
legislation.  I  have  introduced  bills  to  re- 
duce the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
27 '2  percent  to  20  percent  over  a  3-vear 
period— H.R.  3803;  and  a  bill  to  increase 
the  personal  exemption  from  S600  to 
$1,000— H.R.  6553.  I  plan  to  sponsor 
other  bills — a  bill  to  increase  child  care 
deductions  for  working  mothers  and  a 
bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of 
higher  education  based  on  income. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  seeking  an  overhaul  of  our  tax 
laws  and  to  call  for  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent commission  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress with  this  task.  Until  the  creation 
of  such  a  commission  I  will  continue  to 
call  for  the  enactment  of  a  package  of 


tax  bills  to  close  loopholes  and  correct 
inequities.  All  of  this  should  be  done 
before  wc  consider  an  increase  in  taxes 
on  individuals. 

I  add  one  note  of  caution — overempha- 
size the  tax-sharing  proposals  which 
have  and  will  continue  to  receive  so  much 
public  attention.  I  agree  that  some  form 
of  tax  sharing  is  necessary  but  in  our 
consideration  of  these  proposals,  we  must 
not  forget  the  individual,  the  middle-in- 
come taxpayer  who  has  felt  the  crushing 
burden  of  increased  taxes,  and  the  low- 
income  taxpayer,  and  the  person  living 
on  a  fixed  income. 

The  call  for  action  has  been  heard  but 
the  answer  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  can- 
not come  with  the  passage  of  a  single  bill. 
If  tax  reform  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  must 
be  complete  reform,  broad  reform,  and  it 
must  bring  relief  to  the  individuals  who 
arc  least  able  to  bear  the  burdens  which 
we  have  discussed  today. 


The  Prison  Work  Release  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  press  some 
confusion  and  criticism  about  the  Fed- 
eral work  release  program— the  Prisoner 
Rchabilitaticn  Act  of  1965. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  work  release  program,  I  was 
very  much  d'sconcerted  recently  to  read 
an  editorial  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
February  11,  1967,  characterizing  this 
program  as  r.  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  in- 
mates of  Federal  prisons. 

Such  totally  wrong-headed  miscon- 
ceptions about  this  program  are  due,  in 
large  pare,  to  a  confusion  about  the  bene- 
fits and  rights  a  prison  inmate  has  when 
he  is  released  during  the  last  6  months 
of  his  sentence  for  daytime  employment 
in  private  or  public  occupations. 

Recently  it  was  published  widely  that 
a  convict  can  solely  as  the  result  of  his 
work  while  serving  a  prison  sentence, 
establish  his  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
have  the  time  he  served  in  prison  counted 
as  Federal  service  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  pension  under  civil  service 
retirement. 

The  reason  why  an  inmate  who  is 
gainfully  employed  under  this  program 
accrues  eligibility  for  unemployment 
benefits,  or  qualifies  for  social  security 
benefits  or  has  his  employment  count  as 
Federal  service  for  purposes  of  retire- 
ment, is  precisely  because  this  man  is 
earning  wages  and  performing  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  other  wage 
earners  perform. 

In  fact,  a  Senate  subcommittee 
amendment  in  the  1965  act  made  it  clear 
that  the  employee  under  the  work  re- 


lease program  was  to  be  paid  rates  "not 
less  than  those  paid  or  provided  for  work 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  in  the  1965  act  to  place  the 
inmate  in  a  regular  employment  envi- 
ronment so  that  he  would  gain  work  ex- 
perience, perhaps  learn  new  skills,  and 
be  provided  a  valuable  avenue  into  gain- 
ful employment  after  his  release  from 
the  institution. 

In  this  context,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  work-released  inmate  any 
work-related  benefits  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  if  he  were  not  an  inmate  of 
a  Federal  prison. 

In  short,  inmates  who  are  on  work  re- 
lease, normally  in  the  last  few  months  of 
their  sentence,  are  gainfully  employed  in 
private  industry.  State,  or  Federal  jobs. 
Social  security  is  deducted  from  their 
wages  and  their  employers  pay  the  un- 
employment insurance  tax.  the  same  as 
for  any  other  employee.  Such  wages, 
earned  as  members  of  the  labor  force 
of  course,  count  toward  eligibility  for  fu- 
ture benefits  under  the  social  insurance 
prosrams. 

■What  is  really  at  issue  in  this  contro- 
versy is  the  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  Federal  prisons.  Some  say  that  Fed- 
eral prisons  have  been  in  the  past  recog- 
nized as  just  places  of  punishment  for 
persons  after  their  conviction  of  a  crime. 

This  is  a  narrow,  and  outmoded  view 
of  penology.  It  neglects,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  role  our  present  prisons 
have,  namely,  to  renabilitate  those  who 
have  gone  astray  so  that  when  they  are 
released,  they  will  be  able  to  return  and 
contribute  to  society.  To  ignore  this  ele- 
ment about  our  prison  system  is  to  ignore 
the  real  facts  about  criminal  offenders 
who  are  sent  to  our  institutions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts: 

Although  over  100.000  persons  leave 
Federal  and  State  prisons  each  year,  few 
ever  receive  adequate  job  training.  This 
is  complicated  further  becausr  in  many 
communities  in  which  persons  are  re- 
leased, there  are  no  modern  training  pro- 
grams available. 

Most  offeiideis  enteririg  penal  institu- 
tions have  little  training  or  occupational 
skills.  More  than  half  of  the  adult  pris- 
oners never  progressed  beyond  elemen- 
tary school;  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
prison  inmates  between  ages  25  and  64 
in  1960  had  not  completed  high  school; 
a  majority  of  the  prisoners  have  worked 
in  occupations  requiring  the  least  skill 
and  ha\1ng  the  highest  unemployment 
rates. 

About  30  percent  of  all  male  prisoners 
are  between  15  and  24  years  old.  Almost 
20  percent  are  between  20  and  24  years 
old,  a  crucial  time  when  most  young  men 
are  embarking  on  careers  and  beginning 
family  life. 

Most  offenders  have  had  unstable  em- 
ployment experiences  and  long  periods 
of  unemployment;  most  offenders  lack 
rudimentary  job  deportment. 

When  released,  persons  who  reenter 
the  labor  force  are  hampered  by  their 
penal  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  release  programs 
are   being   adopted  in   more   and   more 
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states  in  this  country,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress have  strongly  supported  a  work- 
release  program  on  the  Federal  level. 
These  programs  are  good,  they  are  prac- 
tical, and  they  are  humane. 

I  hope  that  the  press  will  do  all  it  can 
to  inform  the  public  about  the  value  and 
need  for  these  work-release  programs. 
And  while,  I  am  sure  the  records  of  the 
89th  Congress  are  replete  with  evidence 
demonstrating  the  need  and  value  of  such 
programs,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  House 
up  to  date  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  work-release  program  enacted 
17  months  ago: 

As  of  December  31,  1966.  inmates  par- 
ticipated   in    the    Federal    work-release 


program  earned  $2,146,994,  and  reim- 
bursed the  Government  a  total  of 
$203,213  for  their  keep,  for  which  inmates 
are  charged  $2  per  day  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing. 

They  also  contributed  $303,200  in  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  taxes  and  to  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  No  doubt, 
much  of  this  money  is  used  to  support 
the  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  Old  Age  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  program. 

Work  release  inmates  sent  over 
$400,000  to  their  dependent  families 
which  enabled  many  of  them  to  leave  the 
public  welfare  rolls.  This  not  only  pro- 
vides dignity  to  the  inmate's  family  but 


also  reduces  the  tax  burden  on  the  local 
community.  . 

Over  $574,000  was  spent  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  worked  for  food, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  other  needs. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  the  presence  of  this 
evidence  of  success,  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  in  voicing  my  continued  sup- 
port for  the  Federal  work-release  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  certain  that  anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  examine  and  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  both  in 
terms  of  reducing  recidivism  and  sound 
economics,  could  not  help  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  program  fully 
deserves  our  continued  support  on  both 
Federal  and  local  levels. 


